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CENSUS  OF  1880. 

\See  also  the  United  Slates,  the  several  Slates,  Territories ,  dec.] 

Population  of  the  UNITED  STATES.  Total,  50,152,866.  Divided  thus:  White,  43, 404, 876;  Colored,  6,577,151 ;  Native,  43,475,506;  Foreign,  6,677,360;  Males,  25,520. 
582;  Females,  24,632,284.  Number  of  Females  to  100,000  Males,  96,517.  Total  Asiatic  Population,  105,717 ;  of  Indians,  not  taxed,  65,122,  i.e.,  those  in  tribal  relations,  under 
the  care  of  the  Government,  are  not  included. 
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CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAVING  A  POPULATION  OF  10,000,  AND  UPWARDS.  CENSUS  OF  1880. 


New  York,  N.  Y' . 1,206,590 

Philadelphia,  Pa .  846,984 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y .  566,689 

Chicago,  Ill .  503,304 

Boston.  Mass .  362,535 

St.  Louis,  Mo .  350,522 

Baltimore,  Md . 332,190 

Cincinnati,  0 .  255,708 

San  Francisco,  Cal .  233,956 

New’  Orleans,  La .  216,140 

Cleveland,  Cl .  160.142 

Pittsburg,  Pa .  156,381 

Buffalo,  N.  Y .  155,137 

Washington,  D.  C .  147,307 

Newark,  N.  J .  136,400 

Louisville,  Ky .  123,645 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.- .  120,728 

Detroit,  Mich .  116,342 

Milwaukee,  Wis .  115,578 

Providence,  R.  1 .  104,850 

Albany,  N.  Y .  90,903 

Rochester.  N.  Y' .  89,363 

Allegheny,  Pa .  78,681 

Indianapolis,  hid .  75,074 

Richmond,  Va .  63,803 

New  Haven,  Conn .  62,882 

Lowell,  Mass .  59,485 

Worcester,  Mass .  58,295 

Troy,  N.  Y .  56,747 

Kansas  City,  Mo .  55,813 

Cambridge,  Mass .  52,740 

Syracuse,  N.  Y' .  51,791 

Columbus,  0 .  51,665 

Paterson,  N.  J .  50,887 

Toledo,  0 .  50,143 

Charleston,  S.  C .  49,999 

Fall  River,  .Mass .  49,006 

Minneapolis,  Minn .  46,887 

Scranton,  Pa .  45,850 

Nashville,  Tenn .  43,461 

Reading,  Pa .  .  43,280 

Hartford,  Conn .  42,553 

Wilmington,  Del .  42,499 

Camden,  N.  J .  41,658 

St.  Paul,  Minn .  41,498 

Lawrence,  Mass .  39.178 

Dayton,  0 .  38,677 

Lynn,  Mass .  38,284 

Deuver,  Col .  35,630 

Oakland,  Cal .  34,556 

Atlanta,  Ga .  37,421 

Utica,  N.  Y' .  33,913 

Portland,  Me .  .  33,810 

Memphis,  Tenn .  33,593 

Springfield,  Mass .  33,340 

Manchester,  N.  II .  32,630 

St.  Joseph,  Mo .  32,484 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich .  32,015 

Wheeling,  W.  Va .  31.266 

Mobile,  Ala .  31,205 

Hoboken,  N.  J .  30,989 

Harrisburgh,  Pa .  30,762 


63  Savannah,  Ga .  30,681 

64  Omaha,  Neb .  30,518 

65  Trenton,  N.  J .  29,910 

66  Covington,  Ky .  29,720 

67  Peoria,  Ill .  29,315 

6S  Evansville,  I  nd .  29,280 

69  Bridgeport,  Conn .  29,148 

70  Elizabeth,  N.  J .  28,229 

71  Erie,  Pa .  27,730 

72  Salem,  Mass .  27,598 

73  Quincy,  111 .  27,275 

74  Fort  Wayne,  hid .  26,880 

75  New  Bedford,  Mass .  26,875 

76  Terre  Haute,  lud .  26,040 

77  Lancaster,  Pa .  25,709 

78  Somerville,  Mass .  24,985 

79  Wilkesbarre,  Pa .  23,339 

80  Augusta,  Ga .  23,023 

81  Des  Moines,  Iowa .  22,408 

82  Dubuque,  Iowa .  22,254 

83  Galveston,  Tex .  22,253 

84  Watervliet,  N.  Y .  22,220 

85  Norfolk,  Va .  21,966 

86  Auburn,  N.  V .  21,924 

87  Holyoke,  Mass .  21,851 

88  Daveuport,  Iowa .  21,834 

89  Chelsea,  Mass .  21,785 

90  Petersburg,  Ya .  21,656 

91  Sacramento,  Cal .  21,420 

92  Taunton,  Mass .  21,213 

93  Norwich,  Conn .  21,141 

94  Oswego,  N.  Y .  21,117 

95  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah .  20,768 

96  Springfield,  O’. .  20,729 

97  Bay  City,  Mich  .  20,693 

98  San  Antonio,  Tex .  20  561 

99  Elmira,  N.  Y .  20,541 

100  Newport,  Ky .  20,433 

101  Waterbury,  Conn .  20,269 

102  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y .  20,207 

103  Springfield,  Ill .  19,746 

104  Altoona,  Pa . 1  19,716 

105  Burlington,  Iowa .  19,450 

106  Cohoes,  N.  Y .  19,417 

107  Gloucester,  Mass .  19,329 

108  Lewiston,  Me .  19,083 

109  Pawl  ucket,  R.  1 .  19,030 

110  Fast  Saginaw,  Mich .  39,016 

111  Williamsport,  Pa .  18,934 

112  Yonkers,  N.  Y .  18,892 

113  Houston,  Texas .  18,646 

114  Haverhill.  Mass .  18,475 

115  Lake  Township,  Ill .  18,396 

116  Kingston,  N.  Y' .  38,342 

117  Meriden,  Conn .  18,340 

118  Hempstead,  N.  Y .  18,160 

119  Zanesville,  Ohio., .  18,120 

120  Allentown,  Pa .  18  063 

121  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa .  18,059 

122  Newburgh,  N.  Y' .  18,050 

123  Wilmington,  N.  C .  17,361 
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124  Binghamton,  N.  Y . 

125  Bloomington,  Ill . 

126  New  Brunswick,  N.  J . 

127  Lung  Island  City,  N.  Y" . 

128  Newton,  Mass...’. . 

129  Bangor,  Me . 

130  Montgomery,  Ala . 

131  Lexington,  Ky . 

132  Johnston,  N.  Y' . 

133  Leavenworth,  Kan . 

134  Akron,  O . 

135  New  Albany,  lud . 

136  Joliet,  111 . 

137  Jackson,  Mich .  . 

138  Woonsocket,  R.  I . 

139  Racine,  Wis . 

140  Lynchburg,  Ya . 

141  Flushing,  N.  Y' . 

142  Sandusky,  O . 

143  Oshkosh,  Wis . 

144  Hyde  Park,  HI . 

145  Newport,  R.  J  . 

146  Topeka,  Kan  . 

147  Y'ouugstown,  O . 

148  Atchison.  Kan . . . 

149  Chester,  Pa . 

150  Lafayette,  Ind . 

151  I.eadville,  Col . 

152  La  Crosse,  Wis . 

153  New  Britain,  Conn . 

154  Norwalk,  Conn...... . 

155  Y'ork.  Pa . 

156  Concord,  N.  H . 

157  Lincoln,  R.  I . 

158  Virginia,  City,  Nev . 

159  New  Lots  N.  Y . 

160  Schenectady,  N  Y' . 

161  Alexandria.  Va . 

162  Brockton,  Mass . 

163  Newburyport,  Mass . 

164  Loekport.  N.  Y . 

165  Nashua.  N.  II . 

166  Pittsfield,  Mass . 

167  South  Bend,  Ind . 

168  Pottsville,  Pa . 

169  Orange.  N.  J...... . 

170  Little  Rock.  Ark . 

171  Rockford,  Ill . 

172  Fond-du-Lac,  Wis . 

173  Norristown,  Pa .  .. 

174  Lincoln,  Neb . 

175  Chattanooga,  Tenn . 

176  Macon,  Ga . 

177  Richmond,  Ind . 

178  Castleton,  N.  Y . 

179  Cortlandt,  N.  Y . 

ISO  Biddeford,  Me . 

181  Georgetown,  D.  C . 

182  San  Jose,  Cal . 

183  Fitchburg,  Mass . 

184  Canton,  O . 

wood  Zell,  1881. 


17,315 

17.184 
17,167 
17,117 

16.995 
16,857 
16,714 
16,656 
16,626 
16,550 
16,512 
16,422 
16,145 

16.105 
16,053 
16,031 
15,959 
15.919 
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Northampton,  Mass . 

Warwick,  R.  I . 

Rutland,  Vt . 

Hamilton,  O . 

Keokuk,  Iowa . 

Steubenville,  O . 

Rome,  N.  Y . . 

Malden,  Mass . 

Kalamazoo,  Mich . 

Easton,  Pa . 

Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y' . 

Aurora,  III . . 

Vicksburg,  Miss . 

Middletown,  Conn . 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y' . 

Waltham,  Mass . 

Dover,  N.  H . 

Danbury,  Conn . 

Rock  Island,  III . 

Derby,  Conn . 

Brookhaven,  N.  Y' . 

Wallkill.  N.  Y . 

Galesburg,  111 .  . 

Portsmouth,  Va . . . 

Burlington.  Y’t . 

Chicopee,  Mass . 

Portsmouth,  O . 

Los  Angeles,  Cal . 

Stamford,  Conn . 

Muskegon,  Mich . 

Logansport,  Ind . 

Attleborough,  Mass . 

Hannibal,  Mo . 

Shreveport,  La . 

Austin,  Texas . 

Chillicothe,  O . 

Woburn,  Mass . 

Jacksonville,  111 . 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y' . 

I'ish  k  ill,  N.  Y' . 

Watertown,  N.  Y . 

Belleville,  Ill . 

Weymouth,  Mass . 

Quincy,  Mass . 

New  London,  Conn . 

Saginaw,  Mich . 

Jeffersonville,  In.t . 

Saugerties,  N.  Y' . 

Dallas,  Texas . 

Ogdensburgh,  N  Y . 

Madison,  Wis . 

Stockton,  Cal.  . 

Lenox,  N.  Y .  . 

Winona,  Minn . 

North  Adams,  Mass . 

Shenandoah,  Pa  . 

Marlborough,  Mass . 

Eau  Claire,  Wis . 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa . 

Jamaica,  N.  Y' . . . 

Columbia,  S.  0 . — 


12,172 

12,163 

12,149 

12,122 

12.117 
12,093 
12,045 
12,017 

11.937 
11,924 
11,923 
11,825 
11,814 

11.731 
11,111 
11,711 
11,687 
11,669 
11,660 
11,649 
11,544 
11,483 
11,446 
11,388 
11,364 

11.325 
11,314 
11,311 
11,298 
11,262 
11,198 
11,111 
11,074 
11,017 
10,960 
10,93S 

10.938 
10,927 
10,822 

10.732 
10,697 
10,682 
10,571 

10.529 

10.529 
10,025 
10,422 
10,375 
10,358 
10,340 

10.325 
10,287 
10,249 
10.20S 
10,192 
10,148 
10,126 

10.118 
10,104 
10,089 
10,040 


Entered,  accoiding  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1871,  by  T.  ELLWOOD  ZELL,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court,  in  and  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 


Re-entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1878,  by 

T.  ELLWOOD  ZELL, 

In  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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Index  to  Maps  in  Zell’s  Encyclopedia. 

NOTICE.— Each  map  is  accompanied  by  an  index  containing  all  the  names  upon  the  map,  by  which  any  place,  river,  mountain,  etc.,  can 

be  readily  found 

by  the  capital  L  tters  at  the  top  and  bottom 

and  by  the  small  letters  at  the  sides  of  each 

map 

As,  for  example,  on  the  index  to  France  will  be  found  Nimcs  G.e. 

Turn  to  the  map  and  find  G  at  top  and  e  at  the  side, 

and  by  following  the  lines  of  latitude  and  long 

itude  until  they  meet,  a  small  square  will  be  found  containing 

the  town  of  Nimes. 
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POPULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA: 


UNIVERSAL  DICTIONARY 


OF 
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IAMB 


I  1b  the  ninth  letter,  and  third  vowel,  of  the  English 
language,  derived  from  the  Greek  and  Latin.  It  is 
pronounced  by  throwing  the  breath  suddenly  against 
the  palate  as  it  issues  from  the  larynx,  with  a  slight 
hollowing  of  the  tongue,  and  nearly  the  same  opening 
of  the  lips  as  in  pronouncing  a  or  t.  This  letter  Inis  two 
principal  and  three  minor  sounds  in  the  English  tongue, 
viz.,  the  long  sound  t,  as  in  fine, Jim;  the  short  sound 
i,  as  in  fig,  fish,  pill ;  and  the  three  subordinate  sounds 
as  of  p  in  seen;  of  e  in  thirst ;  and  finally  of  y,  in  many 
words  where  it  goes  before  another  vowel,  as  in  cotil¬ 
lion  pronounced  cotill-yon.  7  enters  into  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  several  digraphs,  as  deign,  yield ,  friend ,  Ac.  As 
a  termination  its  use  has  been  imported  into  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  from  foreign  stocks,  principally  from  the 
Italian,  as  in  banditti ,  ilium  inati,  Ac.;  in  such  cases  it 
possesses  the  short  sound  similar  to  y  in  the  like  in¬ 
stances.  In  Italy,  France,  and  other  countries  possess¬ 
ing  purely  Latinize*d  idioms,  »  is  pronounced  similarly 
to  the  English  e.  The  sound  of  i  before  another  i  is 
expressed  by  y.  The  form  of  i  was  originally  identical 
with  that  of  .;,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  century 
that  any  distinction  h  .s  been  made  between  them.  The 
letter  i  (iota),  in  the  Greek  language,  is  the  simplest  of 
the  alphabetical  characters,  and  the  English  i  answers 
as  first  personal  pronoun  to  the  eyo  of  the  Latins,  as, 
nominative  7,  objective  me,  plural  wr,  and  objective 
plural  ws.  Me  is  sometimes,  but  improperly,  employed 
for  7,  as,  “  Who  is  there?  ”  “  It  is  me."  instead  of  “It  is 
I"  As  a  numeral,  i  signifies  one,  and  stands  for  as  many 
units  as  it  is  severally  repeated:  when  put  before  a 
higher  numeral,  it  subtracts  from  its  value, as  #'?>.,  4,  ix  , 
9;  when  placed  after  the  higher  numeral,  so  many  are 
added  as  there  are  units  indicated,  as  xi.%  11,  xi.ii.,  13. 
The  Romans  used  i  in  composition  with c, natural  or  re¬ 
versed,  to  express  any  multiple  of  500,  as  thus  — ic.% 
500;  etc.,  1,000;  icc.,  5,000;  ccioo.,  10,000;  ioJO.,  50,000 ; 
ccciooo.  for  100,000.  As  an  abbreviation,  it  is  placed 
with  e,  as  in  i.  e.,  id  est ,  or  that  is. 

(For  geographical  places  not  found  in  7,  look  in. 7 and 
T:  Russian  names  in  Je  are  sometimes  begun  with  a 
simple  e.) 

Iain  l>ie.  Iam  hiral,  a.  [Lat.  lambique;  Gr.  tam- 
bi/cos.]  Pertaining  to  the  iambus. 

Inm'bic,  n.  [Lat.  iambus;  Gr.  iamhns ,  said  to  be  from 
iapto ,  to  attack  or  assail,  because  first  used  in  satiri¬ 
cal  poems. j  (Pros.)  A  species  of  verse  used  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  originally  composed  of  a 
succession  of  iambi.  (  *  -  .)  Among  the  Greek  tragic 
poets,  the  iambic  is  the  measure  most  commonly  used. 
They  consisted  of  three  entire  metres,  or  six  feet,  and 
were  consequently  called  the  tragic  trimeter  ac  alalrctic. 
Although,  as  stated  above,  this  species  of  verse  origi¬ 
nally  consisted  of  iamhi  .only,  in  time  other  feet  were 
introduced  into  the  metre.  In  the  annexed  table  is  a 
list  of  the  variations  admitted: 

1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6. 


I. 
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A  tribrachys.  it  will  therefore  be  observed,  was  admitted 
into  all  places  except  the  last;  a  spondee  in  the  first, 
third,  ami  fifth  ;  a  dactyl  in  the  first  and  third  ;  and  an 
anapest  in  the  first.  The  anapest,  in  proper  names,  was 
also  introduced  in  every  place  of  the  verse  except  the 
hist,  with  this  restriction,  that  the  anapest  should  be 
contained  in  one  word.  In  the  comic  trimeter,  the  same 
number  of  feet  is  allowed  as  in  the  tragic;  but  in  it  a 
dactyl  is  allowed  in  the  fifth  place,  and  an  anapest,  in 
common  words,  in  every  place  but  the  last.  Fora  full 
account  of  the  iambic  metres,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Hermann's  “  Elomenta  Doctrinae  Metrica?,”  and  Parson’s 
editions  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides.  In  modern  Euro¬ 
pean  languages,  verses  composed  of  five  iambic  feet 
form  a  favorite  metre.  Such  verses  are  much  used  in 
the  lighter  French  poetry  ;  and  in  serious  composition  it 
is  ordinarily  used  by  the  English,  Germans,  and  Italians. 

I'amb,  n.  An  iambic;  an  iambus. 

lambically,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  an  iambic. 

Iaan'bize,  v.  a.  To  satirize  in  iambic  verse. 

lani'bliclius,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  who  studied 
under  Porphyry.  He  gained  many  disciples  by  his  elo¬ 
quence  and  probity.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Life  of 
Pythagoras ,  an  Exhortation  to  Philosophy,  and  a  protest 
against  Porphyry’s  letter  on  the  Egyptian  Mysteries. 
Lived  about  350  n.  c. 

lam  bias,  n.  (Pros.)  Same  as  Iambic,  q.  v. 

Iaiaiciiliiiii,  I iniculari us  Mons.  (i-a  nik'u-lum.)  One 
of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome,  joined  to  the  city  by  Ancus 
Marti  us,  and  fortified  as  a  citadel.  It  is  famous  as  the 
burial-place  of  King  Numa  and  the  poet  Italicus.  Por- 
senna,  king  of  Etruria,  pitched  his  camp  on  Mount 
Ianiculum,  and  the  senators  took  refnge  there  in  the 
civil  wars,  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  Octavius. 

Iapetus.  [Gr.  Iapptos.]  (Myth.)  A  Titan,  brother  of 
Cronos  and  Hyperion,  and  father  of  Prometheus. 

( Astron .)  One  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn. 

far,  or  Yar,  a  Russian  word,  signifying  height ,  and  pre¬ 
fixed  to  a  great  number  of  geographical  names. 

Iar'lms.  king  of  Gmtulia,  who  sold  to  Dido  the  land 
upon  which  she  built  Carthage.  He  wished  to  marry 
that  princess,  but  she,  rather  than  consent,  killed  her¬ 
self.  Virgil,  in  his  JEnexd,  says  that  Iarbas  was  defeated 
by  his  rival  iEneas,  and  that  Dido  did  not  kill  herself 
till  she  had  been  abandoned  by  the  latter. 

Iasion,  Iasius,  (e-a'zhun,)  (Myth.)  A  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Electra,  one  of  the  Atlantides,  reigned  over  part  of 
Arcadia,  where  he  diligently  applied  himself  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  lie  married  the  goddess  Cybele,  or  Ceres,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons.  Philomelas  and  Plutus,  to  whom 
some  have  added  a  third,  Corybas,  who  introduced  the 
worship  and  mysteries  of  his  mother  in  Phrygia.  He 
had  also  a  daughter,  whom  he  exposed  in  a  forest  as 
soon  as  born  :  but  the  child  was  suckled  by  a  she-bear, 
and  afterwards  rendered  herself  famous  under  the  name 
of  Atalanta.  Iasion  was  killed  with  a  thunderbolt  by 
Jupiter,  and,  after  his  death,  ranked  among  the  gods  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Arcadia. 

Ias'pis,  n.  (Mm.)  The  Jasper  of  the  ancients.  It  in¬ 
cluded,  in  Pliny's  time,  all  bright-colored  chalcedony, 
except  the  carnelian.  —  Dana. 

Iatan,  or  Ja'tan,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village  of  Platte 
co.,  abt.  6  m.  N.W.  of  Weston. 
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Iatralip'tte,  Iatrolep'tic,  a.  [Gr.  iatraleiptikos.] 
Possessing  the  curative  property  of  ointment. 

Iat'ric,  lat  rical,  a.  [From  Gr.  iasthai ,  to  heal.j 
Having  reference  to  medicine,  or  to  its  professors. 

Iat roma t licmat'icM,  n.pl.  [Gr. iatromathemati hoi. ] 
A  sect  of  physicians,  which  seem  to  have  originated 
with  Asclepiades,  and  was  promulgated  in  the  17th  cent, 
by  Borelli,  as  founded  on  the  atomic  philosophy  of  Des¬ 
cartes.  They  explained  the  functions  of  the  body,  and 
the  action  of  remedies,  on  mechanical  principles. 

Il>a$£tie,  ( e-ba'ga ,)  or  Ibaque,  a  town  of  the  U.  States 
of  Colombia,  dep.  of  Cuudinamarca,  abt.  70  m.  W.  ot 
Bogota:  pop.  6,000. 

Ibarra,  or  San  Miguel  de  Ibarra.  ( e-bar'ra ,)  a  town 
of  Ecuador,  on  the  N.  base  of  the  volcano  of  Imhaburu, 
abt.  60  m.  N.N.E.  of  Quito;  pop.  15,000. 

Ibar  ra,  a  village  of  Mexico,  state  of  Jalisco,  abt.  45 
m.  N.  of  Aguas-Calientes. 

lbera.  (e-ba'ra.)  or  Ybera,  a  series  of  marshy  lakes  in 
the  Argentine  Republic,  prov.  of  Corrieutes,  between 
the  Parana  and  Uruguay  rivers. 

Iberia,  (i-bee'rr-a.)  (Anc.  Grog.)  The  modern  Asiatic 
Georgia.  —  2.  The  Greek  name  for  Spain. 

Iberia,  (i-bee're-a,)  in  Missouri ,  a  village  of  Miller  co., 
abt.  40  m.  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Ibe  ria,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Morrow  co.,  abt.  48  m. 
N.  of  Columbus. 

Ibe'rian  Mountains,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to 
the  most  extensive  mountain-chain  of  Spain,  beginning 
to  the  W.  of  the  Ebro,  and  extending  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

Ibe'rian  Peninsula,  the  S.W.  peninsnlaof  Europe, 
including  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Ibe'ris,  n.  [Most  of  the  species  are  native  of  Iberia , 
now  Spain  ]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Brassi- 
cacese.  They  are  annual  plants,  native  only  of  S.  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  easily  cultivated  in  this  country.  7.  Umbel- 
lata ,  the  Purple  Candy-tuft,  is  a  favorite  for  garden  bor¬ 
ders.  They  are  herbaceous,  smooth ;  leaves  linear-lan¬ 
ceolate;  flowers  purple,  terminal,  in  simple  umbels, 
and  like  the  rest  of  the  genus  remarkable  for  having 
the  two  outer  petals  larger  than  the  two  inner  ones. 

I'berite,  n.  (Mm.)  A  mineral  resembling  Finite  (q.  v.) 
from  Montalvan,  near  Toledo,  Spain.  It  isof  a  grayish- 
green  color,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  2  89.  Comp.  Silica  40  9, 
alumina  3074,  oxide  of  iron  17*  1 K,  oxide  of  manganese, 
1*33,  potash  4  57,  water  5  67,  with  traces  of  soda,  lime, 
and  magnesia. 

Iberus,  (i-bee.r'ns.)  (Anc.  Grog.)  A  river  of  Spain,  now 
the  Ebro,  which  formerly  separated  the  Roman  from 
the  Carthaginian  possessions  in  that  country.  —  A  river 
of  Iberia,  in  Asia,  flowing  from  Mount  Caucasus  into 
the  Cyrus. 

I'berville,  in  Ijouisiana,  a  S.E  central  parish;  area , 
about  450  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi  and  Atchafalaya 
Bayou.  Surface,  low  and  level ;  soil ,  fertile,  but  can 
only  be  cultivated  in  certain  parts,  owing  to  the  fre¬ 
quent  inundation.  Cap.  Iberville.  Pop.  abt  16,000. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  parish,  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  about  90.  m.  below  New  Orleans. 

Ibex,  (i'befa,)  n.  [Lat.,  a  wild  goat  ]  (Zool.)  An  ani¬ 
mal  belonging  to  the  genus  Capra ,  of  which  it  was 
thought  by  Cuvier  to  be  the  distinguishing  type  and 
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parent  stock.  Its  characteristics  are  similar  to  others 
of  the  genus  Capra,  and  will  he  found  given  under  the 
article  Goat.  The  Ibex  is  sometimes  termed  the  Stem- 
bok,  and  is  found  principally  inhabiting  the  Alps,  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  and  the  Pyrenees,  in  Europe,  of 
which  continent  it  is  a  native.  Its  horns  are  extremely 
long,  and  are  very  large.  Their  color  is  a  deep  browu, 


Fig.  1353.  —  TtiR  ibex. 


and  they  are  marked  on  the  upper  surface  with  pro¬ 
tuberant  transverse  rinjrs  or  half-circles.  The  nature 
of  the  Ibex  is  gregarious,  and  consequently  it  is  always 
met  with  in  small  flocks;  and  the  animal  is  likewise 
remarkably  swift,  and  able  to  climb  the  highest  moun¬ 
tains  and  most  precipitous  ascents.  When  pursued,  it 
is  uncommonly  fierce,  and  will  turn  on  its  hunters  with 
the  greatest  courage,  and  endeavor  to  hurl  them  down 
the  precipices  which  it  affects.  It  is  said,  also,  to  have 
the  faculty  of  throwing  itself  down  from  the  most  fear¬ 
ful  heights  and  alighting  in  safety  on  the  ground,  as  it 
receives  the  shock  of  descent  on  its  horns,  which,  by 
their  elasticity,  preserve  it  from  any  injury;  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  Ibex  is,  therefore,  extremely  difficult,  and, 
to  Ray  the  least,  hazardous. 

Ibiapa'lm.  or  Hibbiappaba,  or  TIibiappaba,  or  Bi\- 
pixa.  a  mountain-chain  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Ceara.  It 
includes  the  mountains  of  Biapina,  Boavista,  Boritana, 
Bucos,  Ac. 

Ihictii,  (e-be-kwee.'.)  or  Ybi,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the 
prov.  of  Rio-Grandc-do-Sul,  flows  W.  into  the  Uruguay 
River  at  Yapeyu,  about  Lat.  29°  20'  S. 

Ibidem.  adv.  [Lat.j  In  the  same  place;  ditto;  — 
ibid  is  used  as  the  abbreviated  form. 

Ibis,  n.  (Z'>bl.)  See  TantatidjE. 

I  bi  til  run  a,  in  Brazil.  See  Bom-Succf.sso. 

Ibraliil,  Brahilov,  or  Ibrail,  a  fortified  seaport-town 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Walla  cilia,  on  the  Danube,  99 
m.  from  its  mouth,  and  15  m.  S.  from  Galatz.  It  is  the 
chief  shipping-port  in  Wallachia.  and  from  it  quantities 
of  corn  are  exported.  Pop.  23,000. 

Ibrahim,  (e'brau-heem,)  a  very  common  name  with 
the  Arabs  and  Turks.  It  is  a  variation  of  Abraham,  and 
is  more  generally  used  as  a  Christian  than  as  a  surname. 

Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Massoud,  eighth  caliph  of  the  dy¬ 
nasty  of  Gaznevides,  succeeded  his  brother  Ferokzad. 
He  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  just  and  pious  prince, 
notwithstanding  the  frequent  wars  he  made  on  the 
borders  of  Hindustan,  in  which  he  gained  such  advan¬ 
tages  as  to  acquire  the  name  of  the  Conqueror.”  lie 
reigned  42  years,  during  which  time  he  erected  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cities,  mosques.  and  hospitals:  he  was  also  a  lib¬ 
eral  encourager  of  arts  and  letters.  D.  1098. 

Ibrahim,  the  son  of  the  caliph  Mahadi.  brother  of  Ha- 
roun-al-Raschid,  and  uncle  of  Amin  and  Mamon.  He  was 
an  excellent  poet  and  musician,  and  the  first  orator  of 
his  time.  He  was  proclaimed  caliph  at  Bagdad,  on  the 
death  of  his  nephew  Amin,  in  817  ;  but  Mamon  marching 
from  Kiiorassan  to  Bagdad  with  a  powerful  army,  Ibra¬ 
him  thought  it  prudent  to  abdicate  the  throne!  D  at 
Samara,  in  839. 

Ibrahim,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  was  the  son  of  Ach- 
met,  and  succeeded  his  brother  Achmet  IV.  in  1640. 
He  besieged  and  took  the  capital  of  Candia  from  the 
Venetians,  in  1644 ;  but  his  cruelties  and  debaucheries 
were  so  great  that  the  soldiers  strangled  him  in  1649. 

Ihrahim-Rey.  a  famous  Mameluke  chief,  vanquished 
by  Mehemet  Ali  in  1805;  died  1816 

Ibrahim  Pacha,  viceroy  «»f  Egypt,  stepson  and  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Mehemet  Ali,  n.  at  Cavella,  in  Albania,  1789. 
Inured  from  infancy  to  the  toils  and  turmoils  of  a 
camp,  he  at  an  early  age  displayed  the  adventurous 
spirit,  high  courage,  and  undaunted  resolution  which 
distinguished  his  subsequent  career.  In  1819  he  became 
generalissimo  of  the  Egyptian  army;  and  charged  with 
the  task  of  remodelling  and  disciplining  it  after  the 
French  fiishion,  he  proceeded  vigorously  to  work;  ami 
in  the  course  of  a  few  campaigns  completely  defeated 
the  Wahabees  in  Arabia,  who  from  lsl8  to  1824  had  re¬ 
sisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Egyptian  forces  to  subdue 
them.  He  invaded  the  Morea  at  the  head  of  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  army  in  1825.  with  the  view  of  reducing  it  under 
the  power  of  Mehemet  Ali ;  but  the  intervention  of 


the  great  Powers  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  compelled  him  [ 
to  abandon  this  enterprise  in  1828.  Mehemet  Ali  I 
having  conceived  the  design  of  adding  Syria  to  his  do¬ 
minions,  Ibrahim  crossed  the  Egyptian  border  with  an  | 
army  in  October,  1831,  took  Acre  by  storm,  and  quickly  | 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Syria.  A  peace 
was  concluded  bn  May  4th,  1833,  the  Turks  not  only 
consenting  to  give  up  Syria,  but  also  making  over 
Adana  to  Ibrahim  personally,  on  a  kind  of  lease.  When 
war  broke  out  again  between  Mehemet  Ali  and  the 
sultan  in  1839,  Ibrahim  was  again  successful,  totally 
routing  the  Turks  in  the  great  battle  of  Nisib  on  June 
24th.  The  interference  of  the  great  Powers  eventually 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  all  his  Syrian  conquests, 
and  to  return  to  Egypt,  suffering  during  liis  passage 
through  the  desert  the  most  terrible  hardships  and 
losses,  while  the  attempt  to  elevate  Egypt  to  complete 
independence  came  to  an  end.  He  visited  France  in  1845, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  medical  aid,  and  settled 
for  one  year  in  a  village  of  the  Pyrenees.  In  1848,  when 
the  aged  pacha  load  sunk  into  absolute  dotage,  7.  went 
to  Constantinople,  and  was  installed  l»y  the  Porte  as 
Viceroy  of  Egypt;  but  on  November  9th,  1848,  lie  died 
at  Cairo.  He  was  succeeded,  not  by  any  of  his  own 
children,  but  by  Abbas  Pacha,  the  favorite  grandson  of 
Mehemet  Ali. 

Ih'zan.  (Sci'ipt.)  The  10th  judge  of  Israel,  B.  c.  1182. 
Ilis  property  is  marked  by  the  great  number  of  his 
children  (30  sons  and  30  daughters),  and  his  wealth  by 
their  marriages  —  lor  they  were  all  married. 

Ic*a,  (ee'sa.)  or  Iza,  a  town  of  Peru,  dept,  of  Lima,  near 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  168  in.  S.S.E.  of  Lima;  yop. 
7,0u0. 

I'ea,  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon.  —  See  Putumayo. 

ICACilia'<*ea%  n.  (Bot.)  A  small  order  of  plants,  alli¬ 
ance  Berberales.  They  consist  of  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs,  closely  resembling  those  of  the  order  Olncacae . 
among  which  they  were  formerly  included.  Natives  of 
tropical  and  nearly  tropical  countries.  The  species  are 
little  known.  —  See  OlocacejE. 

Ica'rian,  a.  High-soaring;  bold  in  flight,  like  Icarus. 

Icsi'rus.  ( Myth .)  See  Daedalus. 

Icatu,  (e-ka-(do')  or  Hycatu,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
prov.  and  about  52  m.  S.E.  of  the  city  of  Maranhao. 

■c  CO,  a  town  of  Brazil.  —  See  Ico. 

loo,  n.  [A.  S.  is,  iss ;  Du.  ijs ;  Ger.  m.]  Frozen  water. 
At  the  temperature  of  32°,  water,  in  its  ordinary  con¬ 
dition,  crystallizes  into  ice,  which  if  slowly  produced 
forms  prisms  crossing  each  other  at  angles  of  60°  and 
120°.  The  primitive  figure  has  not  been  ascertained, 
though  it  is  probably  rhomboidal.  The  arrangement 
of  the  aeicular  prisms  in  flakes  of  snow  is  very  various; 
but.  in  the  same  snow-storm  the  same  forms  of  arrange¬ 
ment  generally  prevail.  The  specific  gravity  of  ice  in 
its  densest  form  is  about  *950.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity,  and  becomes  electric  by  friction.  The  ex¬ 
pansion  of  water  in  the  act  of  freezing  takes  place  with 
irresistible  force;  and  the  frequent  rupture  of  thick  iron 
and  leaden  pipes  from  this  cause  is  a  familiar  instance 
of  this.  Exposed  to  air.  ice  loses  considerably  by  evap¬ 
oration.  In  the  act  of  freezing,  water  parts  with  all 
soluble  matter,  so  that  colored  water  becomes  colorless 
ice,  saline  solutions  become  pure  water,  and  spirituous 
liquors  part  with  their  alcohol.  To  effect  this  purifica¬ 
tion  perfectly,  the  ice  must  he  formed  under  circum- 
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stances  which  prevent  the  accumulation  of  blebs  and 
air-bubbles,  and  the  entanglement  in  the  ice  of  any  of 
the  unfrozen  or  ejected  liquor;  for  the  foreign  matters 
held  previously  in  solution'  in  the  water  are  in  the  acM 
of  freezing  transferred  to  the  portion  which  remains 
unfrozen.  If  the  whole  of  the  water  becomes  a  mass  I 
of  porous  ice.  the  impurities  are  retained  in  the  pores;  I 
but  if  the  freezing  takes  place  slowly  and  regularly, 
time  is  given  for  the  escape  of  the  impurities,  and 
thus  the  brilliant  and  perfectly  transparent  and  dense 
masses  of  ice  which  come  from  the  most  northern 
countries,  yield,  when  thawed,  water  almost  equal  in 
purity  to  that  which  has  been  distilled,  and  nearly! 
free  from  air.  A  remarkable  property  possessed  by  ice 
is  that  of  regulation,  first  noticed  by  Prof.  Faraday.  If  I 
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two  pieces  of  melting  ice  be  placed  together  in  a  warm 
room,  the  film  of  water  between  them  soon  freezes  and 
cements  the  two  masses  together;  and  this  effect  also 
takes  place  beneath  the  surface  of  warm  water.  The 
phenomena  attending  the  conversion  of  water  into  ice 
are  noticed  under  the  heads  Freexinu,  Latent  Heat, 
Temperature,  and  Water. 

Ice-house.  A  cellar  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
serving  ice  in  warm  temperatures  for  a  considerable 
time.  Cellars  made  fur  this  object  are  surrounded  with 
thick  walls,  and  either  arched  over  or  provided  with  a 
conical  wooden  roof.  The  portion  of  ice  which  melts 
can  be  removed  either  by  means  of  a  drain  under  the 
cellar, or  may  be  raised  to  the  surface  and  drawn  uff  by 
a  pump.  The  roof  of  the  cellar  may  be  covered  with 
earth  to  any  required  extent  in  very  hot  climates.  In 
all  cases,  air  should  be  carefully  excluded  from  ice¬ 
houses.  The  best  soil  for  the  foundation  of  an  ice-house 
is  chalk,  since  it  peimits  the  water  from  the  melting 
ice  to  percolate  through.  In  this  country,  vast  build¬ 
ings  (Fig  1354)  are  erected  above  the  ground  for  the 
storing  and  preserving  of  ice.  Some  of  them  are  2»>0  ft. 
long,  and  resemble  huge  barns.  Around  Forest  Pond, 
in  Mass.,  are  nearly  50  of  these  immense  structures. 

Ice-trade.  The  manufacture  of  artificial  ice  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  custom  of  cooling  bev¬ 
erages  with  saltpetre  was  general  in  Italy  in  t lie  16th 
cent.  In  the  17 tli,  “ice-cups”  were  introduced  into 
France  and  Spain.  A  new  mode  of  producing  ice  by 
chemical  means  was  invented  by  Walker  in  1782.  Leslie 


introduced  the  employment  of  sulphuric  acid  for  the 
same  purpose  in  1810.  Harrison  patented  an  ice-mak¬ 
ing  machine,  in  which  ether  and  salt  are  used,  in  18.57. 
Tudor  first  established  the  trade  in  ice  at  Boston,  U.  8., 
in  1806, and  began  to  export  it  in  1820.  It  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  there  were  soon  16  companies  for 
the  exportation  of  the  article  in  that  town.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  ice-harvest  is  not  generally  known.  Not 
only  in  Boston,  hut  in  New  York,  and  nearly  every  con¬ 
siderable  town  and  city,  there  are  If rge  amounts  invested 
in  the  ice-business,  ami  employment  given  tn  thousands 
of  laborers.  The  immense  demand  of  Now  York  city 
for  ice  is  met  by  several  associations,  the  largest  of 
which  is  the  Knickerbocker  lee  Co.,  which  draws  its 
supplies  from  Rockland  Lake,  situate  near  the  town  of 
Nyack.  The  ice-lmrvest  is  conducted  as  follows:  —  The 
ice  is  first  cleared,  if  necessary,  of  fallen  snow,  by  means 
of  V-sliaped  sno\N  ploughs  and  common  road-sernpers. 
The  cleared  surface  is  then  marked  by  an  iron  point, 
as  a  guide  for  the  ice-plough,  which  is  a  blade  with 
coarse  teeth,  like  a  series  of  plane-irons  placed  one 
after  another.  This,  when  drawn  across  the  ice,  makes 
a  deep  groove  or  furrow.  Attached  to  one  side  of  the 
plough  is  a  guide,  which  runs  in  one  groove,  and 
serves  to  mark  the  distance  of  the  next  one.  When 
the  ice  is  sufficiently  grooved  by  the  plough,  it  may  be 
split  up  by  the  use  of  an  iron  bar  terminated  below  by 
a  heavy  chisel.  Fig  1355  shows  the  operation  of  barring 
o/T  large  masses  which  have  already  been  marked  by  the 
plough.  These  are  floated  towards  the  ice-house  by  the 
aid  of  horses.  Of  late  years  the  ice  is  hoisted  into  the 
houses  by  means  of  elevators  moved  by  steam-power 
(Fig.  1354),  and  consisting  of  an  endless  chain  carrying 
shelves  or  ledges  upon  which  the  cakes  of  ices're  placed 
and  conveyed  to  the  interior  of  the  building.  When  the 
cakes  arrive  within  the  ice-house,  they  are  stowed  away. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  the  mass  as  compact  as  possible, 
and  care  is  taken  to  secure  square  edges  to  the  cakes  in 
order  that  they  may  stow  closely  together  without  any 
air  spaces  between  them.  The  interior  is  lighted  only 
by  the  openings  through  which  the  ice  enters,  and  the 
strongligbtsti  iking  upon  the  translucent  masses, among 
which  the  workmen  are  actively  moving,  produces  a 
picturesque  and  novel  effect.  The  gathering  of  ice  at 
Rockland  Lake  commenced  in  1838,  and  for  some  years 
about  600  tons  were  stored.  Now  tin*  Company  house 
at  that  point  80,000  tons  annually.  The  ice  is  taken 
from  the  house  at  the  lake  by  a  railroad,  the  cars  of 
which  are  moved  by  a  stationary  power  to  the  Hudson 
River,  where  it  is  loaded  into  barges  to  be  towed  t*>  New 
York,  and  into  vessels  for  exportation.  The  Company 
own  a  tonnage  in  barges  and  of  steam  tugs  of  20,000 
tons,  and  have  facilities  at  their  depot  upon  the  river 
for  handling  and  storing  in  vessels  1 .000  tons  per  day. 
Besides  the  houses  at  Rockland  Lake,  the  same  Company 
have  other  houses  at  various  points  upon  the  Hudson, 
capable  of  storing  300,000  tons  of  ice.  Tin*  capital  of 
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the  Company  is  $2,000,000.  Next  in  importance  to  the 
Knickerbocker  is  the  Washington  Ice  Co.,  which  has 
$1,000,000  of  capital,  and  there  are  several  smaller  com¬ 
panies  which  supply  the  cities  and  towns  near  New  York. 
It  is  estimated  that  these  companies,  together,  give  em¬ 
ployment,  in  the  winter  time,  to  between  4,000  and  6,000 
men,  and  constant  work  to  about  half  that  number. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  the  hotels  and  other  large  con¬ 
sumers  in  New  York,  paid  $20  per  ton  for  their  ice.  Now, 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  machinery,  through  the 
better  understanding  of  the  business,  and  the  competi¬ 
tion  between  rival  companies,  the  price  is  reduced  to  $5 
per  ton  to  hotels,  and  others  who  consume  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  icer.  The  rates  to  families  is  not  considered 
much  above  this  price,  when  the  waste  of  cutting  into 
small  pieces  and  cost  of  carting  are  taken  into  account. 
The  domestic  consumption  of  the  U.  S.  is  abt.  2,500,000 
tons;  the  export,  including  U.  S.  ports,  (1878,)  over 
1,000,000  tous  per  an.  The  total  value  of  the  ice  which 
is  stored  in  this  country  may  he  computed  at  $5,'  00,000, 
and  if  to  this  we  add  the  ice-trade  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
Russia,  and  other  countries,  which,  from  the  slight  data 
we  possess.  may  he  represented  by  an  equal  number,  we 
have  the  astounding  fact,  that  a  value  of  ten  million 
dollars  is  added  to  a  comparatively  small  body  of  water 
by  the  mere  act  of  freezing.  See  Freezing,  p.  1010. 

Ice,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  ice;  to  convert  into  ice.  —  To 
cover  with  concreted  sugar;  to  frost;  to  chili;  to  freeze; 
as,  iced  lemonade. 

Ice'-anclior,  n.  A  grapnel  for  taking  hold  of  ice. 

Ice'- belt,  n.  A  belt  of  ice  adhering  to  the  coast  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  sea.  —  &irge.nt. 

Ice'berg,  n.  [/<*,  and  Ger.  berg,  a  hill,  a  mountain.] 
A  mountainous  mass  of  ice  floating  in  the  sea.  Some 
icebergs  are  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  ice  and  snow 
on  the  surface  of  the  water;  others  are  produced  by  the 
descent  of  glaciers  into  the  sea.  When  numbers  of  ice¬ 
bergs  freeze  together,  they  form  what  are  called  “  fields  ” 
or  “  packs.”  which  are  often  of  great  extent,  stretching 
across  the  ocean  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  often 
rising  in  perpendicular  clilfs  from  SO  to  100  feet  above 
the  water.  Solitary  icebergs  are  also  of  vast  dimen¬ 
sions  and  instances  are  given,  both  in  Arctic  and  Ant¬ 
arctic  voyages,  of  floating  islands  of  ice  several  miles 
in  circumference,  rising  from  40  to  200  feet  above  the 
sea-level  (Fig.  1356), and  loaded  with  blocks  and  shingle. 


As  they  are  floated  by  the  polar  currents  to  warmer, 
latitudes,  they  melt  away,  dropping  their  burdens  of 
boulder  ami  debris  on  the  bottom  of  tin*  ocean.  Geol¬ 
ogists  regard  the  water-worn  blocks,  the  gravel,  and 
shingle  of  the  “  boulder-clay,”  as  the  deposits  of  ancient 
icebergs. 

Ice'-bir<l,  n.  (Zool.)  A  bird  frequenting  icy  regions, 
common  to  Greenland 

Ice'- blink,  n.  An  appellation  given  by  Beamon  to  a 
luminous  appearance  seen  near  the  horizon  in  northern 
latitudes.  It  is  caused  by  the  light  being  reflected  by 
the  fields  of  ice,  and  it  is  seen  long  before  the  ice  itself, 
which  causes  it,  can  he  observed. 

Ice'-boat,  n.  A  name  applied  to  two  kinds  of  boats, 
formed  to  pass  on,  or  to  break  and  pass  through,  the  ice. 

Ice'aboiind.  0.  IJemnied  in  by  ice;  surrounded  with 
ice,  so  as  to  effectually  impede  progress;  as, an  ice-bound 
ship. 

Ice'-brook,  n.  A  brook  frozen  over  with  ice. 

Ice'-built.  a.  Constructed  of  ice.  —  Bearing  piled 
masses  of  ice. 

Ice'-cream.  Iced'-cream,  n.  A  kind  of  custard 
formed  of  cream,  sugar,  <fcc.,  congealed  or  frozen. 

Ice'-cirop,  n.  (Hot.)  A  transparent  process  resem¬ 
bling  an  icicle. — Loudon. 

Ice'-fall,  n.  A  mass  of  ice  shaped  ns  a  water-fall. 

Ice-field,  n.  An  extensive  sheet  of  ice. 

Ice'-Iloat,  or  Ice'-floe,  n.  A  large  mass  of  floating  ice. 

Ice'-giaze<l,a.  Glazed  with  ice. 

Ice'-house.  n.  See  Ice. 

Ice'-islaml,  n.  A  vast  body  of  floating  ice. 

Iceland,  a  large  island  under  the  dominion  of  Den¬ 
mark,  in  the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  confines  of  the 
polar  circle,  generally  considered  as  belonging  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  but  which  should,  perhaps,  be  reckoned  to  Amer¬ 
ica  ;  between  Lat.  63°  30'  and  66°  40'  N.,  and  Lon.  16° 
and  23°  W.  Its  extreme  length  E.  and  W..  is  301  in.,  by 
a  corresponding  breadth  of  200  m. ;  it  has  au  area  of 


28,800  sq.  m.,  and  in  shape  is  said  to  somewhat  resem¬ 
ble  a  heart,  with  its  apex  towards  the  south.  The 
coast-line  of  /.  is  nearly  unbroken  on  the  S.E. ;  hut  in 
all  other  directions  is  cut  up  by  bays,  inlets,  fiords,  and 
innumerable  creeks;  on  the  N.W.a  peninsula  stretches 
out  for  a  considerable  distance,  having  an  isthmus  of 
scarcely  5  m.  in  breadth.  The  water  around  the  coast 
is  very  deep,  and  the  bays  are  in  general  supplied  with 
good  and  secure  harbors;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  number  of  rocky  islets  besetting  the  coast,  the 
navigation  into  each  is  extremely  difficult.  The  inter¬ 
nal  aspect  of  the  country  is,  on  the  whole,  extremely 
wild,  desolate,  and  inhospitable,  covered  in  all  directions 
by  mountainous  masses  of  volcanic  origin.  Many  of 
these  mountains  are  half  buried  in  perpetual  snow  and 
ice,  which,  stretching  down  their  sides  or  filling  up  huge 
rifts,  imparts  a  sense  of  crushing  desolation  to  the  land¬ 
scape,  which  the  seamed  and  rent  surface  of  the  valleys, 
ami  tiie  blackened  scoriae  covering  the  plain,  in  no  way 
lessens  or  mitigates.  The  mountains,  which  take  the 


Fig.  1357.  —  cavern  of  sutzkellir. 
common  name  of  S3 k nil,  culminate  to  a  height  of  6.40(1 
feet,  and  though  most  of  them  are  cased  in  a  perpetual 
armor  ot  ice,  several  are  in  constant  volcanic  operation, 
vomiting  from  their  frozen  mouths  sheets  of  fire  and 
volumes  of  sulphurous  smoke  and  scoriae.  The  island 
is  in  fact  a  perpetual  contradiction  of  intense  frost  and 
seething  heat,  for,  independently  of  the  volcanic  moun¬ 
tains,  flames  occasionally  burst  from  the  plains,  and  hot 
springs  and  boiling  fountains  are  common,  more  or  less, 
in  every  part  of  the  island.  The  Geysers  (Fig.  1153)  are 
regarded  as  among  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in 
nature.  In  the  N.E.  part  of  the  island,  near  Myvatn, 
are  three  hot  springs,  hardly  inferior  to  the  Geysers; 
also  a  sulphur  mountain,  on  which  vast  beds  of  sulphur 
are  covered  with  so  thin  a  crust  as  to  he  very  dangerous 
to  the  passenger.  At  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  island 
is  the  cavern  of  Sutzkellir  (Fig.  1357),  formed  of  lava; 
while,  on  several  parts  of  the  coast,  basaltic  caves  occur, 
not  inferior  in  comparison  to  that  of  Fingal,  in  the  is¬ 
land  of  Staffa.  Several  immense  lakes  and  numerous 
rivers  exist  in  /.  The  most  valuable  minerals  are  sul¬ 
phur,  lignite,  rock-crystal,  and  retracting  spar  The  air 
is  damp  and  mist}',  the  weather  suddenly  variable,  but 
the  climate  generally  mild  for  so  northern  a  latitude — 
the  mean  temperature  for  the  year  being 40°,  in  summer 
5b°,  and  in  w  inter  29°  30'.  The  average  period  of  life 
is  below  that  of  Denmark, 
the  mother-country,  which 
stands  at  47  years  for  males 
and  50  for  women  ;  hut  in  /. 
it  is  37  for  males  and  48  for 
females.  Vegetation  is  very 
limited;  of  the  few  trees 
found,  none  exceed  ten  feet 
in  height.  Potatoes,  turnips, 
and  radishes  are  the  chief 
agricultural  products,  all 
grain  being  imported.  The 
most  valuable  crop  is  grass, 
on  which  large  flocks  of 
sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  are 
reared.  The  reindeer,  intro¬ 
duced  a  century  ago,  has 
multiplied  extensively,  and 
become  both  useful  and  of 
extreme  value  to  the  natives. 

Wild  fowl  abound,  especially 
of  the  duck  and  web-footed 
varieties  ;  the  leathers  of  the 
eider-duck  being  an  article 
of  export.  The  chief  support  and  wealth  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants,  however,  is  derived  from  the  fisheries,  especially 
that  of  the  seal,  which  is  very  abundant  in  the  seas  and 
fiords  of  the  island.  The  manufactures  are  entirely  of 
a  domestic  nature,  each  family  making  its  own  clothes, 
stockings,  and  woollen  articles  of  personal  and  domestic 
requirement.  The  exports  are  wool,  sulphur,  leather, 
oil,  fish,  and  Iceland-moss.  The  Icelanders,  according 
to  Rev.  Mr.  Paijkull  of  Upsal,  who  visited  them  in  1865 
and  published  his  observations  n  a  volume,  are  indis¬ 
posed  to  enterprise  of  any  kind.  Even  the  fisheries  on 
the  coast  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Frenchmen,  the 
natives  having  no  other  than  boats  to  compete  w  ith  the 
well-manned  vessels  from  France.  They  are  ot  a  Scan¬ 
dinavian  origin,  speak  the  original  Norse,  and  are  sim¬ 
ple  in  their  manners,  pure  in  their  morals,  and  have  no 
distinction  of  rank;  but  they  are  prone  to  drunkenness; 
and  uncleanly  in  their  houses,  w  hich  are  built  of  drift¬ 
wood  and  lava,  and  more  generally  of  mud  and  thatch; 
they  seldom  eat  meat,  but  live  nearly  exclusively  on 
fish,  butter,  milk,  and  cheese.  Notwithstanding  their 
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poverty  and  other  adverse  circumstances,  it  is  rare  to 
find  an  Icelander  w  ho  cannot  read  and  write.  They  be¬ 
long  to  the  Protestant-  Church.  The  clergy  are,  like 
their  parishioners,  very  poor;  they  are  under  one 
bishop.  The  Icelanders  are  strongly  attached  to  their 
native  country,  and  delight  in  the  study  of  its  history 
as  set  forth  in  ancient  sagas  and  poems.  I.  was  discov¬ 
ered  and  colonized  in  the  8th  cent,  by  one  of  the  em¬ 
igrating  tribes  from  Norway,  when  a  chieftain  named 
Harold  the  Fairhaired  made  himself  king  of  the  country. 
In  the  10th  cent,  the  inhabitants  formed  themselves  into 
a  republic,  which  existed  for  400  years:  but  at  the  end 
the  13th  cent,  the  country  fell  again  tinder  Norwegian 
rule,  passing  with  that  crown  to  Denmark,  to  which 
State  it  has  belonged,  despite  all  political  change,  since 
that  date.  Pop.  64,603. 

Ice'land-moss,  n.  (Bot.)  SccCetraria. 

Ice'land-spar,  n.  {Min,)  A  variety  of  Calcite  or 
calcareous  spar,  7.  i\,  first  found  in  Iceland.  It  occurs 
in  transparent  rhomboidal  crystals  and  possesses  the 
property  ol  double  refraction. 

Ice'-plant,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Mesembryantiiemum. 

Ice -spar,  71.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  feldspar  (7.  r.)  oc¬ 
curring  in  transparent  glassy  crystals  in  lavas. 

Ictraway-iiocKi'nway  Crcelt,  in  Georgia ,  enters 
Flint  River  in  Baker  co. 

Icli  clien,  (He  dem.)  (Ger.,  I  serve.]  (Eng.  Her.)  The 
motto  ol  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Besides  the  coronet,  this 
prince  has  a  distinguishing  mark  of  honor,  called  the 
Prince  of  Wales’  feathers.  This  consists  of  a  plume  of 
three  ostrich-feathers,  with  an  ancient  coronet;  under 
which  in  a  scroll  is  the  motto  “Icn  Dien.”  This  device 
was  first  assumed  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  after  the 
battle  of  Cressv,  in  which  he  slew  with  his  own  hand 
John,  king  of  Bohemia.  It  was  from  the  head  of  this 
Bohemian  potentate  that  Edward,  then  prince  of  Wales, 
took  such  a  plume  and  motto,  which  have  ever  since 
been  borne  by  his  successors,  in  remembrance  of  the 
event. 

Ichiieiimou'iriaN  Ichneumon  Flies,  n.  pi.  (Zool.) 
A  family  of  hymen- 
opterous  insects,  the 
genera  anti  species  of 
which  are  very  numer¬ 
ous,  and  their  man¬ 
ners  extremely  diver¬ 
sified,  hut  all  agreeing 
in  this  characteristic — 
that  they  deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  bodies  of 
other  living  insects, 
and  generally  in  those 
of  caterpillars.  The 
females  have  a  sharp 
and  strong  abdominal 
tube  or  ovipositor, 
which  is  used  to  insert 
their  eggs  into  the 
bodies  of  caterpillars 
that  live  beneath  the 
bark,  or  in  the  crevices 
of  wood ;  this  is  gen¬ 
erally  long,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  piercing  almost 
any  substance;  while 
such  as  have  a  short 
ovipositor  place  their 
eggs  in  or  upon  those 
caterpillars  to  which 
they  have  easy  access.  When  the  eggs  are  laid  upon  the 
surface  of  the  larvae,  the  parasites,  as  soon  as  hatched, 
eat  their  way  into  their  victim.  When  deposited  inside, 
the  young  ichneumons  feed  on  the  tissues  of  the  body, 
gradually  consuming  its  life,  till  the  parasite  goes  into 
the  pupa  state,  and  the  insect  dies.  There  may  be  only 
one  /.  thus  feeding  w  ithin,  or  many  of  them,  which  at 
length  fill  the  inside  of  the  body  with  little  cocoons 
placed  vertically  next  to  one  another.  Some  /  do  not 
destroy  their  victim  in  the  larva  state,  hut  allow  it  to 
become  a  pupa,  in  the  body  of  w  hich  they  undergo  their 
transformations,  and  come  forth  perfect  insects.  Most 
ot  the  insects  of  this  family  spin  a  silken  cocoon;  and 
these  cocoons  are  sometimes  found  in  a  mass  together, 
enveloped  in  a  general  covering  of  glossy  silk.  About 
3.000  species  are  known. 

Ichneumon,  (U-nu'mon.)  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr.  ichneumon, 
from  Gr.  ichneno ,  to  track,  tojrace,  or  limit  after,  from 
ichnos ,  a  track,  a  footstep,  from  Ho,  to  come  to]  (Zool.) 
An  animal  of  the  Vivnridst,  or  civet  family,  though 
very  closely  resembling  t lie  weasel  tribe  both  in  form 
and  habits.  From  the  snout  to  the  root  of  the  tail  it 
is  about  18  inches  long;  it  has  a  long  agile  body,  short 
limbs,  semi-plantigrade  feet,  small  glowing  eyes,  and  a 
pointed  nose.  (Fig.  1360.)  It  glides  towards  its  prey 
with  a  snake-like  movement,  and  then  darts  suddenly 
upon  it.  These  animals  leed  upon  birds,  reptiles,  rats, 
mice.  &c.  Their  disposition  is  as  sanguinary  as  their 
habits  are  predatory  ;  hut  though  the  destruction  they 
cause  among  the  poultry  is  very  annoying,  it  is  well 
compensated  by  the  incessant  war  they  wage  against 
reptiles,  the  eggs  or  which  they  devour  with  the  greatest 
avidity.  The  most  celebrated  species  inhabits  Egypt  and 
the  adjacent  countries,  where  it  is  called  “Pharaoh’s 
rat.”  It  is  larger  than  a  cat,  but  formed  like  a  weasel; 
it  is  of  a  gray  color,  and  has  a  long  tail  terminated  by  a 
black  tuft.  This  species  was  ranked  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  among  their  numerous  divinities* on  account, 
it  is  supposed,  of  the  benefits  it  confers  on  man  by  the 
destruction  of  crocodiles,  whose  eggs  it  digs  out  of  the 
sand,  and  sucks  The  /.  is  easily  domesticated,  seeming 
to  form  an  attachment  to  its  place  of  residence  ;  and  it 
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is  not  nnfrequently  kept  tame,  both  in  India  and  Egypt, 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  houses  of  mice  and  rats. 
/.  are  sometimes  seen  to  squat  on  their  haunches,  and 
feed  themselves  with  their  lore-paws  like  the  squirrel. 


( Herpestea  ichneumon — Linn.) 

When  they  sleep,  they  bring  their  head  and  tail  under 
their  belly,  and  appear  like  a  round  ball.  In  a  wild 
state  they  generally  reside  along  the  banks  of  rivers: 
and  they  swim  and  dive  like  the  otter,  being  able  to 
continue  under  water  for  a  great  length  of  time. —  7.  is 
also  the  nameofan  insect,  for  which  see  Ichneumonid/e. 

Icli'nolite,  n.  [Gr.  ic  linos,  a  footstep,  and  lifhos ,  a 
stone.]  A  stone  which  has  retained  the  impression  of 
the  footmark  of  a  fossil  animal.  —  Rogers. 

Iclinolit  liology.  n.  [Or.  ichnos ,  Idhos,  and  logos,  a 
discourse.]  Ichnology. 

Iclinologieiil,  a.  Relating  to  ichnology. 

lelniDl  ogy,  n.  [Gr.  ic'tno*,  and  logos. j  (Pal.)  That 
section  of  the  sciences  which  treats  of  the  impressions 
made  on  mud  or  sand,  now  indurated  into  rock,  by  the 
animals  of  the  period  to  which  the  rocks  belong,  or  by 
meteoric  or  other  transitory  physical  forces.  The  actual 
remains  of  the  hard  portions  of  the  animals  themselves 
are  the  materials  on  which  chiefly  rests  our  knowledge 
of  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  globe;  but  of  many 
animals  we  know  nothing  more  than  the  more  or  less 
distinct  impressions  made  by  them  as  they  moved  over 
the  surface  of  a  muddy  shore.  And  in  some  beds,  not 
only  is  the  evidence  of  the  shore  wave  preserved  in  the 
ripple-mark,  and  the  influence  of  the  sun’s  heat  exhib¬ 
ited  in  the  superficial  cracks,  but  frequently  the  parsing 
hail-storm,  or  the  sudden  and  heavy  thunder-shower, 
has  left  its  impress  upon  them,  and  this  so  perfectly, 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine,  from  the  form  of  the 
cup-like  depression,  whether  or  not  the  rain  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  breeze;  for,  by  observing  the  amount  of 
difference  in  the  sides  of  the  cup,  and  the  position  of  the 
highest  side,  the  direction  of  the  gale  and  its  velocity' 
may  be  approximately  determined.  Though  the  force 
or  body  forming  the  impression  has  been  removed  im¬ 
mediately  after  it  has  made  the  pressure,  yet  in  these 
prints  the  evidences  of  animal  life,  and  of  the  activity 
of  physical  forces,  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  re¬ 
motest  periods.  These  impressions  occur  almost  invari¬ 
ably  on  rocks  that  have  been  deposited  as  mud;  only  in 
a  few  cases  have  they  been  noticed  in  sandstone.  Some¬ 
times  the  argillaceous  deposit  is  a  thin  layer  between 
two  sandstone  beds  ;  it  is  then  difficult  to  obtain  a  clear 
surface  in  the  shale; 


but  the  details  are 
carefully  preserved 
in  relief  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  cast  on  the  un¬ 
der  surface  of  tho 
superimposed  sand¬ 
stone.  The  earliest 
evidences  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  birds  are 
the  traces  of  their 
feet  in  the  argilla¬ 
ceous  sandstones  of 
Connecticut,  which 
are  now  known  to 
be  of  tho  Lower  Oo¬ 
litic  ago.  Tho  struc¬ 
ture  of  tho  trida.  - 
tyle  feet  which  pro¬ 
duced  these  impres¬ 
sions  exhibits  the 
regular  progression 
in  the  number  of  the 
toe-joints  from  the 
innermost  to  the  out¬ 
ermost  toe  peculiar 
to  birds,  and  they 
must  be  taken  as 
evidencing  the  oc¬ 
currence  thus  early 
of  the  class,  al¬ 
though  a  consider- 


fossil  of  a  bird  »»c-  (On  the  Oolitic  Sandstones  of 
curs;  namely,  the  Connecticut.) 

remarkable  long-tailed  bird  from  the  Upper  Oolitic 
rocks  of  Solenhofen,  recently  described  by  Prof.  Owen. 

Ichor,  1 7' Ik  nr.)  n.  [Gr.  ichor. ]  ( Myth .)  The  ethereal  juice 
that  flowed  in  the  veins  of  the  gods. 

( M*d. )  A  thin,  watery  humor,  like  serum  or  whey ; 
colorless  matter  flowing  from  an  ulcer. 


|  I'ctioroas,  a.  Like  ichor;  thin;  watery:  serous. 

BiIiQ  liyoi'olla.  n.  [Gr.  ichthys,  fish,  holla,  glue.] 
{Chem.)  Fish-glue.  It  is  the  dried  swimming-bladder 
of  the  sturgeon,  and  is  principally  used  in  refining 
wines.  When  dissolved  in  warm  water  and  poured  into 
the  wine,  the  acid  of  the  wine  causes  it  to  coagulate, 
and  its  filaments  forming  a  kind  of  network  carry 
down  the  impurities  of  the  wine  with  it. 

Iclitliyog'rapliy,  n.  [Gr.  ichthys,  &  fish,  and  grapho, 
to  describe.]  A  description  of,  or  a  treatise  on.  fishes. 

Ichthyological,  {ik-thi-o-loj'ik-al,)  a.  Pertaiuiug  to 
ichthyology. 

IchthyoTogist,  n.  One  versed  in  ichthyology. 

Iclltliyol'ogy*  n.  [Gr.  ichthys,  a  fish,  and  logos,  dis¬ 
course,  treatise,  doctrine.]  The  science  of  fishes,  or  that 
branch  of  the  study  of  zoology  which  comprehends  the 
structure,  form,  habits,  and  classification  of  fishes. 

Ichtliyopli'a&iKt,  n.  [Gr.  ichthys,  a  fish,  and  phago, 
to  eat.]  One  that  feeds  or  lives  on  fishes. 

Iclit liyoph  a^oiiH.  a.  Eating  or  subsisting  on  fish. 

Iclithyophtliarmitc,  n.  [Gr.  ichthys,  fish,  oph- 
thahnos ,  eye.]  {Min.)  A  white  or  grayish  mineral  re¬ 
sembling  in  color  tho  eye  of  a  fish  when  boiled  —  whence 
the  name.  It  is  composed  of  silicate  of  lime  and  pot¬ 
ash  with  some  fluorine.  Sp. gr.  2*3-2'4.  Found  in  this 
country  at  Bergen  Hill,  N.  J.,  Cliff  Mine,  Lake  Superior, 
and  at  Gin  Cove,  Maine.  (Called  also  Apophyllite.) 

Ichthyosaurus,  n.  [Gr.  ichthys ,  fish,  and  sauros, 
lizard. J  {Zobl.)  A  well-known  genus  of  extinct  marine 
saurians,  so  called  from  the  combination  of  fish  and 
lizard  characters.  The  great  iera  of  ichthyosaur  develop¬ 
ment  was  from  the  middle  Trias  to  the  Chalk  inclusive, 
the  Lias  formation  being  the  chief  repository  of  their 
remains  in  England.  In  this  deposit  specimens  of  ail 
ages  and  of  all  sizes  have  been  found  —  from  the  foetus 
of  a  few  inches  to  the  adult  more  than  30  feet  in  length. 
The  following  are  the  most  striking  peculiarities  in  the 
structure  of  the  fish-lizard:  The  vertebras  resemble  those 
of  fishes  in  being  concave  at  each  end.  The  cranium  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  the  crocodile,  but  is  characterized  by 
a  remarkably  largo  eye-orbit,  furnished  with  a  circular 
series  of  bony  sclerotic  plates  —  a  structure  observable 
in  the  eyes  of  turtles,  lizards,  and  many  birds.  The 
teeth,  which  are  extremely  numerous,  resemble  in 
structure  those  of  the  crocodiles,  but  are  implanted  iu 
a  deep  contin¬ 


uous  groove, 
and  not  indis¬ 
tinct  sockets. 

The  locomo¬ 
tive  extremi¬ 
ties  are  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the 
paddles  of  a 
whale;  but 
they  are  four, 

instead  of  1362.  —  ichthyosaurus  communis. 
two,  in  number.  From  the  form  and  position  of  masses 
of  crushed  and  apparently  half-digested  fish-bones  and 
scales  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  it  is  concluded  that  the 
ichthyosaurs  preyed  upon  fish  :  and  from  the  shape  of 
their  coprotities ,  or  fossil  excrements,  it  is  obvious  that 
their  intestinal  canals  were  furnished  with  spiral  valves, 
as  in  the  sharks.  In  one  or  two  instances,  very  small, 
and  to  all  appearances  foetal  specimens, have  been  found 
within  the  pelvic  cavities  of  large  ichthyosaurs;  and 
from  this  circumstance  it  has  been  inferred  that  these 
extraordinary  creatures,  like  the  whales, were  viviparous. 

Ichthyosis,  n.  [Gr.  ichthys,  a  fish.]  {Med.)  A  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  skin,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  surface 
of  the  cuticle  suggesting  the  idea  of  the  scaly  skin  of 
a  serpent  or  fish.  It  is  distinguished  from  lepra  and 
psoriasis  by  the  absence  of  deciduous  exfoliations,  dis¬ 
tinct  or  partial  patches,  and  the  constitutional  disorders 
which  more  or  less  accompany  those  diseases.  It  is 
generally  confined  to  patches  in  the  armpits  and  on  tho 
breast  or  chest ;  but  sometimes  it  attacks  the  face. 

Ii’lithyol'omy,  n.  [Gr  .ichthys,  and  tomeo ,  to  cut.]  I 
The  anatomy  or  dissection  of  fish.  —  Craig. 

Icii*le,  (is'i-kl,)  n.  [ A.  S.  ises-gicel ;  Du.  ijskegel.]  An 
ice-drop,  or  pendent,  conical  mass  of  ice,  formed  by  the 
freezing  of  water  or  other  fluid  as  it  flows  down  an  in¬ 
clined  plane,  or  collects  in  drops  and  is  suspended. 

Ic  iness,  n.  State  of  being  icy,  or  of  being  cold;  the 
state  of  generating  ire. 

Ic  jng,  n.  A  covering  of  concreted  6ngar. 

Il‘il*a,  a.  [The  name  in  Guiana.]  (Bot.)  A  tropical 
genus  of  Amyridacete ,  consisting  of  large  trees  abound¬ 
ing  in  balsamic  or  resinous  juice.  The  balsam  obtained 
from  many  of  the  species  is  odoriferous,  and  is  used  as 
a  perfume  in  South  America.  These  balsams  remain 
fluid  for  a  considerable  time,  but  ultimately  harden, 
when  they  are  used  as  incense.  1.  heteroph ylla  yields  the 
Balsam  of  Acouchi,  employed  as  a  vulnerary  ;  while  that 
of  I.  heptaphylla  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  dysentery,  Ac. 
The  wood  of  I.  altissima  is  preferred  by  the  Indians  for 
making  canoes,  and  is  called  Cedarwood  from  its  fra¬ 
grance.  It  grows  in  the  forests  of  Guiana  to  the  height 
of  one  hundred  feet  or  more. 

Icil'ius,  a  Roman  tribune  to  whom  Virginia  was  be¬ 
trothed.  When  the  latter  was  carried  off  bv  the  decem¬ 
vir  Appius  Claudius,  he  raised  sin  army  against  the 
decemvirs,  and  having  caused  their  fall,  was  created  by 
the  people  tribune  for  the  second  time,  b.  c.  449. 

lekoslnQ  r”  .  (ils'burg,)  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Perry  co.,  abt.  40  m.  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

I  CO,  (eefko.)  or  Icco,  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Ceara, 
on  the  Salgado  River,  abt.  32  m.  N.N.K.  of  Crato.  Pop. 
9,000. 

Ico'n  i  ii  in,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  now  called  Koniah,  q.  v.  i 

Ico'n i uni,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Appanoose  co. 


Iconoclast,  (l-kon'o-klast,)  n.  [Fr.  iconoclaste;  Gr. 
cikon,  an  image,  and  klastes,  a  breaker,  from  Had ,  klase , 
to  break. J  {Eccl.  Hist.)  Literally,  a  breaker  or  de¬ 
stroyer  of  images.  A  title  applied  to  two  of  tin*  Byzantine 
emperors,  Leo  the  Isaurian,  and  his  son  Constantine 
Capronyinus,  who  during  their  reigns,  which  extended 
from  72b  to  795,  persevered  in  overthrowing  the  images 
in  the  Christian  churches,  and  in  extirpating  their  wor¬ 
ship.  The  338  bishops,  also,  who  attended  a  council  at 
Constantinople  in  the  reign  of  the  latter  prince,  and 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  his  views,  were  stigma¬ 
tized  by  the  orthodox  party  under  the  same  name.  In 
the  year  787,  however,  a  general  council  was  assembled 
at  Nicaea  by  the  empress  Irene,  who  inclined  towards 
the  old  superstition,  and  the  images  were  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  restored  to  their  former  honors.  This  council, 
the  second  of  Nice,  is  the  last  respecting  which  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches  coincide;  the  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  Greek  Church  makes  a  distinction  between 
the  use  of  pictures,  which  it  allows,  and  graven  images, 
which  it  studiously  rejects.  - 

Iconoclastic,  a.  Breaking  or  destroying  images;  as, 
an  iconoclastic  zeal. 

Iconograph'lc,  a.  That  relates  to  iconography. 

Iconography,  n.  [Gr.  e.ikon,  an  image,  and  grapho , 
to  write.]  In  an  extended  sense,  the  description  of  any 
figures  found  in  paintings  and  sculpture,  as  well  as  monu¬ 
mental  records  of  ancient  date;  but  in  its  restricted 
signification  this  word  is  confined  to  descriptions  and 
drawings  of  any  sculptured  images  or  paintings  of  the 
human  form,  animals,  and  inanimate  objects,  that  are 
found  in  buildings  and  appurtenances,  and  furniture, 
devoted  to  ecclesiastical  purposes.  This  is  more  prop¬ 
erly  termed  Christian  iconography,  and  embraces  all 
objects  connected  with  Christian  art  from  the  earliest 
times,  as  far  as  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  When 
the  word  is  understood  in  this  sense,  it  is  a  branch  of 
ecclesiology. 

Iconolater,  n.  A  worshipper  of  images ;  a  name  given 
by  the  Iconoclasts  to  the  Roman  Catholics.—  Worcester. 

leonol'alry,  n.  [Gr.  cikon,  and  latrtia ,  worship.J 
The  worship  or  adoration  of  images. 

Ieoiiol'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  eil. on,  and  logos,  discourse.]  A  de¬ 
scription  and  explanation  of  allegorical  figures,  symbols, 
emblems,  and  visible  representations,  or  embodiments 
of  abstract  qualities. 

Ici>iioiii'i<*al,  a.  [Gr.  cikon,  and  mache ,  a  battle.] 
Hostile  to  images. 

Ifiisalic'ilral,  a.  [Gr. eikosi,  twenty,  and  edra, a  base.] 
That  has  twenty  faces. 

Icosaiie'dron,  n. :  pi.  Icosahedra.  (Gram.)  One  of 
the  five  regular  solids,  according  to  the  Platonic  theory, 
and  composed  of  equilateral  and  equal  triangles.  As  it 
is  composed,  therefore,  of  twenty  equal  and  similar 
pyramids,  whose  vertices  all  meet  in  the  same  point,  the 
content  of  one  of  these  multiplied  by  twenty  will  give 
the  whole  content  of  the  icosahedron.  If  one  of  the 
linear  edges  of  the  faces  of  this  solid  be  denoted  by  z , 
then  the  superficies,  or  surface,  will  be  equal  to  5x2\/  3 
— 8  660254x2;  and  the  solid  content  will  be 

i*S\/  7  4-3  y/T—.  2-181695  x*. 
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ficosan'dria,  n.pl.  [From  Gr.  eikosi,  twenty,  and 
aner,  a  man  or  husband.]  {Bot.)  A  class  of  plants  in 
the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus, consisting  of  those  which 
have  hermaphrodite  flowers  furnished  with  twenty  or 
more  stamina  that  are  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the 
calyx,  or  petals,  or  both.  By  this  last  circumstance's 
this  class  distinguished  from  Polya7idria. 

Icosan'drous,  a.  That  has  twenty  or  more  perig- 
ynous  stamens. 

Ii*ter'ic,  n.  [From  Gr.  ikeros,  the  jaundioe.]  A  remedy 
against  jaundice. 

Icter'ic,  Icter'ioal,  a.  Affected  with  the  jaundice, 
or  good  against  jaundice. 

Icle'ria,  n. ;  Iotcr'iila*.  pi.  {Zodl.)  A  genus  and 

family  of  Insessores  birds,  distinguished  by  a  long  bill, 
tail  rather  long  and  rounded,  the  legs  stout,  the  basal 
joint  of  the  middle  toe  free  on  the  inner  side,  and 
united  half-way  on  the  outer.  This  family  includes  the 
Blackbirds,  the  Larks,  the  Orioles,  Ac. 

Icterus.  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ihtcros .]  {Med.)  The 
Jaundice,  q.  v. 

Icy,  (  is'i,)  a.  Abounding  with  ice;  cold;  frosty;  made 
of  ice ;  resembling  ice;  chilling;  cold;  frigid. 

— Destitute  of  affection  or  passion. 

Ic'y  (  ape,  in  Alaska,  a  cape  on  the  N.W. coast  extend¬ 
ing  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Lat.  70°  20'  N.,  Lon.  161°  46' W. 

ley  Capo,  a  headland  of  Russian  America,  is  in  the 
71st  degree  of  north  latitude,  about  the  middle  of  that 
long  reach  of  the  arctic  coast  between  Cape  Lisburn© 
on  the  south-west,  and  Cape  North  or  Point  Barrow  on 
the  north-east.  It  was  discovered  by  Cook  in  1778,  and 
was  his  furthest  point  north  of  Behring’s  Strait. 

III.  Co  ntracted  from  idem,  the  same. 

I*il,  Contracted  from  I  would,  or  1  had. 

Ilia.  a  high  mountain  range  in  Asia  Minor,  extending 
from  Phrygia  through  Mysia  into  Troas.  The  city  of 
Troy  was  situated  at  its  base.  It  is  the  scene  of  many 
ancient  legends.  The  S.  part  of  the  range  was  called 
Gargarus,  the  highest  peak  of  which  is  about  4.700  feet 
above  sea.  Here  there  was  a  temple  ofCybele.  who  there¬ 
fore  was  called  the  Id  a’ an  Mother.  From  Ida  flow  several 
famous  streams,  as  the  Granicus,  Siviois,  and  Seaman- 
9er.  —  There  is  another  Ida  in  Crete,  extending  from 
west  to  east,  and  now  called  Psilqriti.  On  this  Ida,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  ancient  legend,  Zeus  was  educated. 

Ilia,  in  Iowa,  a  \\  .N.W .  central  co. ;  area ,  abt.  400  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Inyun  Yankey  or  Little  Sioux  River,  and  Stddier 
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Creek.  Surface ,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Ida. 
Ibp.  144. 

I  da,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Ida  co.,  on  Maple 
River,  abt.  124  m.  W.N.W.  of  Des  Moines. 

Ida,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Monroe 
co.,  abt.  23  ni.  E.  of  Adrian  ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  1,100. 

I'dalio.  in  the  State  of  Colorado ,  a  post-town,  cap.  of 
Clear  Creek  co.,  on  Clear  Creek,  abt.  35  m.  W.  of  Den¬ 
ver;  pop.  about  800. 

I'dalio,  in  Idaho  Territory ,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  abt. 
7,500  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Lewis  or  Snake,  and  Salmon  rivers. 
Surface ,  much  diversified;  soil ,  in  the  valleys  fertile. 
Min.  Gold.  Cap.  Florence  City.  Pop.  abt.  1,500. 

I'dalio  City,  in  Idaho  Territory ,  a  considerable  post- 
town,  cap.  of  Bois6e  co.,  at  the  junction  of  Elk  and 
Moore’s  creeks,  abt.  36  m.  E.N.E.  of  Boisee  City;  Lat. 
abt.  43°  50'  N.,  Lon.  115°  W.  It  is  the  largest  town  in 
the  territory,  arid  owes  its  rapid  growth  to  the  rich  gold 
mines  in  the  vicinity.  Its  former  name  was  Bannock 
City. 

Idaho  Territory,  one  of  the  most  N.  Western  politi¬ 
cal  divisions  of  the  U.  States,  situate  E.  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  territories,  and  extending  from  the  inter¬ 
mediate  boundary  between  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  America, 
southward  through  7  dgs.  of  latitude,  or  410  in.,  to  Ne¬ 
vada  and  Utah,  with  a  width  of  40  m.  on  its  N.  boun¬ 
dary,  gradually  expanding  southward  to  257  m. ;  its  E. 
boundary  being  the  diagonal  range  of  the  Bitter  Root 
and  Rocky  Mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Montana 
ami  Wyoming.  Ami,  86,294  sq.  m.,  or  55,228,160 acres.  I. 
lies  within  the  basin  of  the  Columbia  River,  being  prin¬ 
cipally  drained  by  the  Lewis  Fork  (otherwise  known  as 
the  Snake  or  Shoshone  River),  and  its  various  tributa¬ 
ries,  called  Clearwater,  Boise,  Salmon,  Fayette,  Malade, 
Blackfoot,  Bear,  Bruneau,  and  Owyhee  rivers ;  the  north¬ 
ern  extension  of  the  territory,  embracing  the  basins  of 
lakes  Roothain,  Pend  d’Oreilles,  and  Coeur  d’Al&ne,  is 
drained  by  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries,  the  Kootenah,  Coeur  d’Aldne,  and  St.  Joseph 
livers.  —  Snake  River,  or  Lewis’s  Fork  of  the  Columbia, 
from  the  south,  traverses  the  S.  portion  of  7.,  a  distance 
of  45 1 J  in.  It  is  navigable  as  far  as  Lewiston;  above  this 
point,  for  more  than  100  m.,  it  is  so  shallow  and  rapid 
that  navigation  is  impracticable  for  other  than  very 
light-draught  steamers,  and  even  then  is  frequently  at¬ 
tended  with  difficulty  and  danger;  but  the  excellent 
facilities  afforded  for  the  establishment  of  mills  and 
manufactories,  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  compen¬ 
sate  in  a  great  measure  for  the  want  of  navigability. 
Above  the  mouth  of  Powder  River,  however,  it  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  steamboats,  through  the  heart  of  /.,  for  150  to 
200  in.,  on  the  direct  route  to  S  ilt  Lake  City,  and  to 
within  150  m.  of  the  Pacific  Railroad.  There  are  several 
precipitous  falls  in  the  course  of  Snake  River  through 
this  territory  —  one  of  them,  called  Shoshone  Falls, 
situate  near  the  115°  W.  longitude,  being  two  hundred 
yards  wide,  and  rivalling  the  Falls  of  Niagara  in  volume 
and  height  of  descent,  while  far  surpassing  the  latter  in 
magnificent  picturesqueness  of  surrounding  scenery. 
The  upper  or  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia  is  naviga¬ 
ble  in  its  entire  course  through  the  N.  part  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory,  including  that  section  where  it  expands  into  the 
beautiful  Lake  Pend  d'Oreilles,  and  is  already  exten¬ 
sively  used  for  the  conveyance  of  freight  to  aud  from 
the  upper  parts  of  7.  and  Montana.  Its  certain  future 
improvement  and  development  into  a  great  artery  of 
inland  water-communication,  with  the  aid  of  railroad 
or  canal  portages  past  rapid  sections  of  its  own  course 
and  those  of  the  Lower  Columbia,  will  materially  assist 
in  rendering  available  the  resources  of  the  inviting 
country  through  which  it  flows.  The  surface  of  7.  pos¬ 
sesses  characteristics  similar  to  those  of  the  great  in¬ 
land  basin  lying  further  S.,  being  elevated,  within  the 
Sierra  Nevada  aud  Cascade  Mountains  on  the  W.,  and 
the  Bitter  Root  and  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  E.,  to  an 
altitude  of  from  2  to  5,000  feet  above  sea,  and  having 
insufficient  rain-fall  for  the  highest  development  of 
vegetation  during  the  summer  months  without  the  aid 
of  irrigation.  Although  excellent  crops  of  grain  and 
vegetables  have  been  grown  in  several  of  the  valleys 
without  other  than  the  natural  watering,  the  tendency 
to  aridity  is  considerably  less  than  in  Utah  and  Nevada, 
the  average  range  of  summer  heat  iu  this  northern  lati¬ 
tude  not  being  so  exhaustive  of  the  surface  moisture. 
The  many  streams  intersecting  the  valleys,  having  their 
sources  in  mountain-heights  covered  with  snow  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  also  offer  unsurpassed  ad¬ 
vantages  for  irrigation,  and  render  this  one  of  the  most 
copiously  watered  of  our  inland  territories.  In  some 
sections,  as  in  the  region  of  country  around  the  sources 
of  the  Clearwater,  Salmon,  Boise,  and  Snake  rivers,  in 
the  Bitter  Root  and  Rocky  Mountains,  the  average 
yearly  fall  of  rain  and  snow  is  very  large,  rain-storms 
occurring  during  the  dryest  months  of  the  summer  suf¬ 
ficient  to  maintain  the  volume  of  these  streams  at  nearly 
the  same  average  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  excepting 
the  short  rainy  seasons  of  the  spring  and  autumn. 
The  necessity  of  irrigation  is  much  less  apparent  in  the 
N.  portion  of  the  territory  than  further  S. ;  but  the  ex¬ 
treme  cold  which  often  attends  the  winters  of  the  lati¬ 
tudes  approaching  the  British  boundary  repels  the  im¬ 
migrant  agriculturist,  and  this  region  consequently  con¬ 
tains  fewer  settlements  than  the  central  and  southern 
parts.  The  mountains  of  1.  often  attain  great  altitude, 
having  peaks  rising  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow, 
their  lower  slopes  being  furrowed  with  numerous 
streams  and  alternately  clothed  with  magnificent  for¬ 
ests  and  rich  grasses.  The  plains  are  elevated  table¬ 
lands  covered  with  indigenous  grasses,  constituting  pas¬ 
turage  unsurpassed  in  any  section  of  our  country. 
Among  the  largest,  best  situated,  and  most  attractive 


of  the  valleys  of  7.  are  those  of  the  Clearwater,  Salmon, 
Fayette,  Wood,  Weiser,  St.  Joseph,  and  Coeur  d’Alene, 
these  being  all  profusely  watered,  and  possessing  soil  of 
extraordinary  fertility,  readily  yielding,  with  irrigation, 
abundaht  crops  of  barley,  wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  as  well 
as  all  the  ordinary  vegetables  and  fruits  of  the  temper¬ 
ate  zone;  while  vast  stretches  of  magnificent  forest, 
presenting  abundant  supplies  of  timber  and  firewood, 
constitute  a  conspicuous  element  of  beautiful  mountain 
scenery.  Bottom-lands  of  great  fertility  and  consider¬ 
able  extent  surround  the  shores  of  lakes  Cceur  d'Alene 
and  Pend  d’Oreilles,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  territory; 
and  there  are  numerous  small  but  very  productive  val¬ 
leys  on  the  streams  emptying  into  those  lakes.  The 
preference  of  agricultural  settlers,  however,  is  for  the 
valleys  lying  within  the  water-system  of  the  more  S. 
branch  of  the  Columbia.  The  climate  of  7.  varies  con¬ 
siderably  with  the  degrees  of  latitude  through  which 
its  limits  extend,  but  not  so  much  as  would  naturally 
be  supposed  from  its  great  longitudinal  extension  ;  the 
isothermal  lines  of  the  territory,  running  from  E.  to  W., 
have  a  well-defined  northward  variation,  caused  by 
the  influence  of  air  currents  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Throughout  the  spring,  summer,  aud  autumn  months, 
in  the  N.  as  well  as  the  S.  sections,  the  weather  is  gen¬ 
erally  delightful  and  salubrious;  iu  the  winter  months 
the  range  of  the  thermometer  depends  greatly  upon  the 
altitude  of  the  surface,  the  higher  mountains  being 
visited  by  extreme  cold  and  heavy  falls  of  enow  ;  the 
lower  mountain  ranges  and  the  plains  having  winters 
generally  less  severe  than  those  of  N.  Iowa  and  Wis¬ 
consin  or  central  Minnesota,  while  greater  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere  renders  a  lower  fall  of  the  thermometer 
less  perceptible;  and  the  valleys  being  rarely  visited  by 
cohl  weather,  high  winds,  or  considerable  falls  of  snow. 
Considered  in  its  yearly  average,  the  climate  is  exactly 
adapted  to  sheep-growing  iffid  the  production  of  wool, 
the  herding  of  cattle,  and  the  manufacture  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts;  the  raising  of  very  superior  breeds  of  horses,  as 
well  as  the  culture  of  all  northern  varieties  of  fruits, 
such  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  peaches,  grapes, 
and  all  of  the  ordinary  cereals  and  vegetables.  Besides 
the  great  wealth  in  mines  of  gold  and  silver  which  7. 
contains,  constituting  the  principal  attraction  to  emi¬ 
grants  thus  far  in  the  history  of  the  territory,  extensive 
deposits  of  not  less  important  useful  minerals  are 
known  to  exist  in  different  sections  within  its  limits, 
although  there  has  yet  been  no  organized  geological 
survey  and  very  little  prospecting ;  such  disclosures  of 
minerals,  precious  or  otherwise,  as  have  been  made  hav¬ 
ing  resulted  from  accident  rather  than  from  careful  in¬ 
vestigation,  inducing  the  general  belief  among  geolo¬ 
gists  and  mineralogists  that  but  little  is  really  known 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  this  remote  section  of  the 
public  domain,  and  that  the  future  of  its  mining  devel¬ 
opments  will  far  exceed  in  importance  present  general 
anticipations.  Conspicuous  among  the  useful  minerals 
are  vast  beds  of  salt,  found  upon  analysis  to  be  almost 
chemically  pure,  extensive  fields  of  iron  ore,  and  ap¬ 
parently  inexhaustible  strata  of  excellent  coal.  The 
coal  and  salt  are  already  prominent  among  the  mining 
products;  the  local  demand  created  by  their  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  process  of  reducing  and  refining  the  ores 
of  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  by  domestic  necessity,  ren¬ 
dering  their  production  profitable ;  but  increased  facil¬ 
ities  for  transportation  to  adjacent  states  and  territo¬ 
ries  are  required  to  develop  these  branches  of  mining 
industry  to  a  degree  commensurate  with  the  great  ex¬ 
tent  and  value  of  the  deposits.  The  first  discoveries 
of  gold  in  Idaho  were  made  in  1852,  on  the  Pend 
d’Oreilles  River,  near  the  lake  bearing  the  same  name. 
In  1860  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  valuable  placer 
detritus  was  ascertained  to  exist  on  the  south  Fork 
of  Clearwater  River.  A  fever  of  excitement  prevailed 
there  relative  to  the  gold  mines  of  Idaho,  the  conse¬ 
quence  being  overcrowding,  disappointment,  and  un¬ 
reasonable  neglect.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  min¬ 
ing  industry  has  steadily  advanced  in  importance,  the 
annual  yield  ranging  from  6  to  8  millions  of  dollars, 
until  1868,  when  the  product  reached  $10,000,000.  Gold 
is  found  on  the  headwaters  of  all  the  rivers,  and  silver 
in  various  sections  of  the  territory,  more  particularly 
in  the  S.  part;  but  mining  is  principally  confined  at 
present  to  the  Owyhee  district,  near  the  Nevada  boun¬ 
dary,  between  the  Owyhee  and  Snake  rivers,  the  basin 
of  Boise  River  and  its  tributaries,  the  Salmon  River  and 
Clearwater  valleys,  and  the  newly  discovered  placer 
mines  at  Oro  Grande,  on  a  tributary  of  Salmon  River 
called  Leon  Creek.  The  ores  of  the  Owyhee  mines  are 
incased  in  granite,  and  are  chiefly  chloride  and  sul- 
phuret  of  silver  associated  with  more  or  less  gold  and 
tracings  of  copper  and  antimony,  most  of  the  mines 
being  worked  for  both  gold  ami  silver,  but  a  few  ex¬ 
clusively  for  one  or  the  other  of  these  metals.  The  dis¬ 
trict  surrounds  the  town  of  Silver  or  Ruby  City,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  are  some  of  the  most  productive  lodes 
in  the  territory,  situated  near  the  summit  of  a  high 
mountain  called  War  Eagle,  which  rises  abruptly  from 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  the  average  yield  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  principal  mines  on  these  lodes  being  about 
'$•>0,000  each  per  month.  The  abundance  of  water,  wood, 
coal,  and  iron,  adjacent  to  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of 
7.,  is  a  feature  greatly  adding  to  their  value,  and  en¬ 
hancing  the  probability  of  a  future  increase  of  their  an¬ 
nual  product  to  amounts  equal  to  the  yield  of  any  dis¬ 
trict  in  our  country.  No  railroads  have  yet  been  con¬ 
structed  in  7.,  but  as  the  line  of  the  Union  and  Central 
Pacific  roads  runs  in  close  proximity  to  its  S.  boundary, 
it  receives  a  generous  share  of  the  benefits  conferred 
upon  this  section  of  the  country  by  the  great  national 
iuteroceanic  highway.  The  projected  route  of  the  North- 
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ern  Pacific  Railroad  passing  through  its  N.  extension, 
the  proposed  Oregon  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  cross¬ 
ing  its  S.  limits  connecting  with  the  head  of  the  upper 
navigable  section  of  Snake  River,  and  the  great  induce¬ 
ments  existing  for  the  construction  of  another  branch 
from  Great  Salt  Lake  nearly  due  north,  through  its  E. 
section,  into  Montana,  this  territory  will  probably  soon 
be  in  possession  of  facilities  for  transportation  and  com¬ 
merce  fully  equal  to  the  development  of  its  many  re¬ 
sources  The  total  area  of  7.  is  approximately  estimated 
to  contain,  of  agricultural  lands  16,925,000  acres  :  graz¬ 
ing,  5,000,000  ;  surface  of  lakes,  575,000 ;  sterile  lands, 
producing  no  other  vegetation  than  wild  sage  and  occa¬ 
sional  tufts  of  buffalo-grass,  14,328,160;  mountain  lands, 
18,400,000  —  embracing  17,500,000  acres  of  timber  lands, 
an^  8,000,000  of  mineral  lands.  According  to  official 
statistics  published  in  1870,  the  annual  product  of  agri¬ 
culture  of  I.  is  about  $12,000,000;  aggregate  annual  yield 
of  the  gold  and  silver  mines.  $10,000,000  :  annual  aggre¬ 
gate  of  secondary  values  added  to  raw  material  by 
chemical  and  mechanical  processes,  $170.00u,  with  an 
average  profit  of  75  percent.:  aggregate  annual  profit 
of  capital  invested  in  commerce,  $3,000,000,  with  an 
average  profit  of  33*4  percent.  —  The  principal  towns 
are  Boisee  City,  the  capital,  Lewistown,  Oregon,  Idaho 
City,  Pioneer  City,  and  Silver  City.  —  During  the  past 
year  surveys  were  principally  confined  to  standard  and 
township  lines,  but  section  lines  were  run  in  some  of  the 
most  thickly  populated  districts,  subdividing  into  tracts 
of  160  acres  each  22  townships,  embracing  255,862  acres 
of  agricultural  lands.  There  have  now  been  surveyed 
510,973  acres,  leaving  still  unsurveyed  54,717,187  acres. 
The  total  number  of  acres  disposed  of  in  the  territory 
is  3,092,331  acres,  leaving  52,135,829  acres  still  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of.  Pop.  about  30,000. 

Tdavillc,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  White  co.,  abt. 
14  m.  W.  of  Logansport. 

Idavillc.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-office  of  Adams  co. 

(Script.)  A  prophet  of  Judah,  who  prophesied 
against  Jeroboam  and  wrote  the  history  of  Rehoboam 
and  Abijah,  (2  Chr.  ix.  29  ;  xii.  15  ;  xiii.  22.)  Josephus 
and  others  are  of  opinion  that  he  was  sent  to  Jeroboam, 
at  Bethel,  and  that  it  was  he  who  was  killed  by  a  lion. 
Several  other  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
Scripture. 

Idea,  ( i-dc'a ,)  n.  [Fr.  idee;  Late  Lat.  idea ,  from  Gr. 
idea,  from  eido,  idrin ;  Sans,  vid,  to  see.]  That  which 
is  seen  by  the  mind's  eye;  form  ;  image  ;  model  of  any¬ 
thing  in  the  mind  ;  that  which  is  held  or  comprehended 
by  the  understanding ;  object  of  thought;  an  image  in 
the  mind;  notion;  conception;  thought;  opinion. 

(Phy.)  In  a  general  sense,  whatever  is  the  immediate 
object  of  thought.  In  the  Platonic  philosophy,  how¬ 
ever,  the  word  possesses  a  different  and  a  higher  signi¬ 
fication.  According  to  him,  ideas  were  the  patterns  after 
which  the  Deity  made  or  fashioned  the  phenomenal  or 
material  world.  He  held  that  all  things  consisted  of 
matter  and  form,  and  that  the  matter  of  which  all  things 
were  made  existed  from  all  eternity,  without  form;  but 
he  believed  that  there  also  existed  eternal  forms  of  all 
possible  things  which  exist  without  matter,  and  to 
these  eternal  and  immaterial  forms  he  gave  the  name 
of  ideas.  By  Descartes  and  subsequent  philosophers, 
the  term  idea  has  been  employed  to  signify  all  our  men¬ 
tal  representations,  all  the  notions  which  the  mind 
frames  of  things;  and  when,  in  common  language,  we 
speak  of  having  an  idea  of  anything,  we  mean  no  more 
by  that  expression  than  that  we  are  thinking  about  it. 
By  idea,  Kant  designates  every  conception  formed  by  the 
reason  and  raised  above  all  sensuous  perception.  These 
he  subdivides  into  empirical,  or  such  as  are  partly  drawn 
from  experience,  and  pure,  such  as  are  totally  free  from 
any  empirical  element.  Another  division  of  ideas  is  into 
theoretical  and  practical.  As  to  the  origin  of  our  ideas, 
some  attribute  all  our  ideas  to  sense;  others  admit  that 
the  earliest  notions  proceed  from  the  senses,  yet  main¬ 
tain  that  they  do  not  produce  the  whole  knowledge  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  understanding;  while  others  deny  the 
senses  to  be  anything  more  than  instruments  conveying 
objects  to  the  mind. 

Ide  al,  a.  [Fr.  idlal;  Lat.  idealis.]  Existing  in  idea 
or  conception  ;  intellectual ;  mental ;  existing  in  fancy, 
or  imagination  only;  visionary;  fanciful;  imaginary; 
belonging  or  relating  to  ideas  generally. 

Beau  Ideal.  (Pine  Arts.)  An  expression  denoting  a 
selection  of  the  finest  parts  of  different  subjects  united, 
60  as  to  form  one  harmonious  whole,  of  a  more  com¬ 
plete  character  than  is  usually  found  in  nature.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  divesting  nature  of  accident,  in 
the  representation  of  an  individual.  From  the  nature 
of  the  expression,  and  its  definition,  it  is  clear  that  it 
more  immediately  attaches  to  the  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture;  in  architecture,  it  is  susceptible  of  refine¬ 
ments,  dependent  on  the  selection  of  examples,  upon 
which,  however,  a  less  universal  agreement  exists.” 

Ide  al,  n.  An  imaginary  model  of  perfection, consider¬ 
ing  ideas  as  images  or  forms  in  the  mind. 

Idea/less,  a.  Destitute  of  ideas. 

Iile'alism,  n.  [Fr.  idealis  me.]  (Phil.)  The  doctrine 
that  in  external  perceptions  the  objects  immediately 
known  are  ideas.  Of  this  doctrine  there  are  several  va¬ 
rieties.  ?ome  absolutely  deny  the  existence  of  all  ma¬ 
terial  substances;  others  regard  the  real  simply  as 
ideal,  and  judge  the  material  world  to  be  merely  as¬ 
sumed  from  the  ideal;  while  a  third  class,  without 
denying  or  asserting  the  existence  of  a  material  world, 
are  content  with  confessing  an  ignorance  of  its  nature. 

“  I  see  a  tree.  The  common  psychologists  tell  me  that 
there  are  three  things  implied  in  this  one  fact  of  vision  ; 
viz.  —  a  tree,  an  image  of  that  tree,  and  a  mind  which 
appreheuds  that  image.  Fichte  te||s  me  that  it  is  1 
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alone  who  exist.  The  tree  and  the  image  of  it  are  one; 
thing,  and  that  it  is  a  mollification  of  my  mind.  This 
is  subjective  idealism.  Schelling  tells  me  that  both  the 
tree  and  my  ego  (or  self)  are  existences  equally  real  or 
ideal;  but  that  they  are  nothing  less  than  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  absolute,  the  infinite,  or  unconditioned. 
This  is  objective  idealism.  But  Hegel  tells  me  that  all 
these  explanations  are  false.  The  only  thing  really  ex¬ 
isting  (in  this  one  fact  of  vision)  is  the  idea,  the  relation. 
The  ego  and  the  tree  are  but  two  terms  of  the  relation, 
and  owe  their  reality  to  it.  This  is  absolute  idealism. 
According  to  this  there  is  neither  mind  nor  matter, 
heaven  nor  earth,  God  uor  man.  The  only  real  exist¬ 
ences  are  certain  ideas  or  relations.  Everything  else 
that  has  name  or  being  derives  its  nameand  being  from 
its  constituting  one  or  other  of  the  two  related  terms, 
subject  and  object;  but  the  only  thing  that  is  true  or 
real  is  the  ideutity  of  their  contradiction,  that  is,  the 
relation  itself.” 

Iile'aliftt,  n.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  idealism. 

Idealistic,  a.  Relating  to  the  doctrine  of  idealism,  (k.) 

Ideality,  n.  Quality  of  being  ideal. 

Iilcalizu'tion,  n.  The  act  of  idealizing. 

Ide  alize,  v.  n.  To  form  ideas.  —  v.  a.  To  make  ideal. 

Ide'alizer,  n.  One  who  idealizes. 

Iile'ally,  adv.  In  idea;  intellectually;  mentally. 

I  dem,  and  its  contraction  III.  [Lat.J  The  same. 

Identical,  a.  [Fr.  identique ,  from  1  .at.  idem ,  the  same. 
See  Identity.]  The  same;  not  different. 

Ideii't ieal ly,  adv.  With  sameness. 

Idcn  ti liable,  a.  That  may  be  identified. 

Ideatiiica't  ion.  n.  Act  of  identifying,  or  of  making 
or  proving  to  be  the  same. 

Idea'tify,  v.a.  [Fr.  identifier ;  Lat.  idem,  and  fa  tin. 
to  make.]  To  make  to  be  the  sumo;  to  unite  or  com¬ 
bine  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  one  interest,  pur¬ 
pose,  or  intention  ;  to  treat  as  having  the  same  use;  to 
consider  as  the  same  in  effect ;  to  ascertain  or  prove  to 
bo  the  same. 

— v.  n.  To  become  the  same ;  to  coalesce  in  interest,  pur¬ 
pose,  use,  effect,  Ac. 

Iden  tity,  n.  [Fr .identity ;  L.  Lat.  identitas ,  from  Lat. 
idem,  this  very,  exsictly  this,  the  samo,  from  is,  this  or 
that,  and  deni,  demonstrative  suffix  ;  Sansk.  id  am ,  this.J 
Sameness,  as  distinguished  from  diversity;  similitude; 
the  sameness  of  a  substance  or  being,  under  every  pos¬ 
sible  variety  of  circumstances. 

( Philos .)  The  sameness  of  the  conscious  subject,  7, 
throughout  all  the  various  states  of  which  it  is  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  question.  Wherein  consists  our  identity,  and 
what  is  its  evidence?  has  been  a  source  of  manifold 
controversy  to  modern  metaphysicians.  By  philoso¬ 
phers  of  the  materialist  school  the  doctrine  has  been 
ejected  as  incompatible  with  daily  and  obvious  experi¬ 
ence.  But  independently  of  any  hypothesis  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  soul  in  itself,  it  has  been  argued,  that, 
as  all  our  knowledge  of  a  substance  is  derived  from  the 
qualities  or  phenomena  which  it  presents  to  our  senses, 
and  that  all  we  can  mean  by  a  substance  being  the  same 
with  itself,  is,  that  it  possesses  the  samo  qualities  which 
it  previously  did  (for,  if  not,  the  substance  is  changed), 
so  all  we  can  know  of  the  substance  mind  in  particular 
is  derived  from  observation  of  the  changes  which  it  un¬ 
dergoes.  But  we  fiud  th.it  what  wo  conceive  to  be  the 
samo  individual  does,  at  different  periods,  assume  under 
the  same  circumstances  widely  varying  appearances. 
A  man  will  laugh  at  what  when  he  was  a  child  would 
have  excited  his  anger  or  jealousy.  This  reasoning  con¬ 
tains  an  evident  fallacy.  It  does,  in  fact,  like  all  other 
reasoning  of  the  same  kind,  imply  that  very  doctrine 
which  it  means  to  refute.  Consciousness,  it  is  asserted, 
is  the  joint  effect  of  two  substances  acting  one  on  the 
other.  How,  then,  can  we  affirm  that  one  of  these  sule 
stances  is  changed,  unless  by  assuming  that  the  other 
remains  the  same?  How  can  we  show  that  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  laughter  in  the  man  is  different  from  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  jealousy  or  anger  in  the  boy,  unless  we  admit 
that  we  who  observe  these  phenomena  —  i.  e.,  by  the 
premises,  on  whom  these  phenomena  produce  a  given 
effect  —  remain  the  same  as  we  were  when  we  were  af¬ 
fected  previously  in  a  different  manner.  A  lump  of 
sugar,  as  we  take  it  to  be,  no  longer  melts  in  what  we 
take  to  be  water.  Assuming  that  the  water  remains 
water,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the  lump  in  question  is 
not  sugar,  or  vice  versd ;  not  so  if  we  profess  ourselves 
equally  ignorant  of  the  identity  of  both  substances. 
This  argument,  it  will  be  seen,  applies  equally  to  the 
materialist  and  non-materialist.  Such  may  be  said  to 
be  the  negative  evidence  of  our  identity.  *  Its  positive 
evidence  rests  on  the  necessity  and  universality  of  its 
belief,  as  implied  in  every  act  of  memory.  To  remember, 
is  to  refer  a  past  state  of  consciousness  to  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  which  now  at  the  present  moment  recalls  it. — 
Identism,  or  System  of  Identity,  are  names  usually 
given  to  the  metaphysical  theory  of  the  German  writer 
Scfielling,  q.  v. 

Iilc'ograpli*.  or  Ideographic  Characters. 

n.pl.  See  Hieroglyphic*. 

Ideology,  (i-de-oTo-ji,)  n.  [Fr.  ideologic  ;  Gr.  idea ,  and 
logos,  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  ideas,  or  the  doctrine 
of  ideas,  or  of  the  operations  of  understanding;  the 
science  of  mind.  —  It  is  the  term  employed  by  the  later 
disciples  of  Condillac  to  designate  their  system  and 
philosophy.  The  name  was  first  employed  by  Dertutt 
de  Tracy  in  his  work  entitled  EUmens  d' Ideologic. 

Ides,  (idz,)  n.  pi.  [Lat.  idus ,  from  the  Etrus.  iduo,  to  di¬ 
vide.]  (Calendar.)  The  2d  of  the  three  great  divisions  of 
the  month  in  the  ancient  Roman  calendar.  The  calends 
were  the  first  days  of  the  month;  the  ides,  near  the 
middle  of  the  month;  and  the  nones,  the  ninth  day] 
before  the  ides  commenced.  In  March,  May,  July,  and  ' 


October  the  ides  fell  on  the  15th  of  the  month;  hut 
during  the  remaining  mouths  ol  the  year  they  fell  on 
the  loth.  The  plan  which  the  Romans  pursued  was 
very  peculiar.  Instead  of  employing  the  ordinal  num¬ 
bers  first,  second,  third,  and  so  on,  they  distinguished 
the  various  days  of  the  mouth  by  the  number  which 
intervened  between  any  given  day  and  the  division 
which  next  followed  the  one  which  was  current.  For 
example,  as  there  were  always  eight  days  between  the 
nones  and  the  ides,  the  day  after  the  nones  was  termed 
the  eighth  before  the  ides;  the  next,  the  seventh  before 
the  ides ;  and  so  on. 

Ill  eft  I.  [Lat.J  That  is. 

Iilioi*  rasy,  v.  [Gr.  idios,  peculiar,  and  krasis ,  a  mix¬ 
ture.]  Same  as  IDIOSYNCKASY,  q.  v. 

I<liocrat/ic,  Idiocrat/ical,  a.  Idiosyncratic. 

HI  iocy,  ( id'e-o-se ,)  n.  [Fr.  idiotic;  Gr.  idioteia.  See 
Idiot.  J  Same  as  Idiotism,  q.  v. 

Ill  io-elect  ric,  a.  [Gr.  idios .  peculiar,  and  Eng.  elec¬ 
tric. ,J  Electric  per  se,  or  containing  electricity  iu  its 
natural  state. —  Worcester. 

Iilioiil,  ( id'e-om ,)  n.  [Fr.  idiome;  Lat.  idioma;  Gr. 
idioma,  from  idios,  proper,  peculiar  to  one's  self.]  (Phi¬ 
lology.)  A  mode  of  speaking  or  writing  foreign  from  the 
usages  of  universal  grammar  or  the  general  laws  of 
language,  and  restricted  to  the  genius  of  some  individual 
tongue.  Thus,  a  sentence  or  phrase  consisting  of  words 
arranged  in  a  particular  manner  may  he  a  Latin  idioin; 
the  same,  arranged  in  a  different  manner,  an  English 
idiom,  «fec.  The  use  of  a  particular  inflection  of  a  word  I 
may  also  be  an  idiom.  \Ve  also  use  the  term  idiom  in  a 
wider  sense,  to  express  the  general  character  of  a  lan¬ 
guage.  We  have  a  number  of  subordinate  words  to  ex¬ 
press  the  idioms  of  particular  tongues:  thus,  a  Latin 
idiom  is  a  Latiuism,  a  French  idiom  a  Gallicism.  Ac. 
The  word  idiom  is  also  not  uncommonly,  hut  incorrectly, 
used  in  the  same  sense  wish  the  French  idiome,  a  dialect 
or  variety  of  language.  Idiotisme  is  the  French  term 
expressing  the  correct  signification  of  the  English  idiom. 

Iilaomat/ic.  Iilioinat  ical,a.  [Gr.  idiomatilcos.]  Pe¬ 
culiar  to  a  language;  pertaining  to  the  particular  genius 
or  modes  of  expression  which  belong  to  a  language. 

Iiliomai'ically,  adv.  According  to  the  idiom  of  a 
language. 

Iillopattiet'ie,  a.  Same  as  Idiopathic. 

IlliogiatBi  ac,  a.  [Fr.  idiopalhiqus.]  {Med.)  A  term 
applied  to  such  diseases  as  arise  naturally  in  the  human 
body,  independent  of  all  extraneous  causes,  and  contra¬ 
distinguished  from  symptomatic  diseases,  or  such  as  are 
induced  by  or  spring  from  some  other  disease  or  mal¬ 
ady.  All  diseases  belong  to  one  or  other  of  these  orders, 
and  are  either  /.  or  symptomatic. 

IiliopatSi'ical,  a.  Pertaining  to  idiopathy  or  idio¬ 
pathic  diseases. 

Iilioi>ulEi'i<*ally,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  an  idio¬ 
pathic  disease. 

Illiop'aSlay,  ii.  [Fr.  xdiopnthie ;  Gr.  idios,  peculiar  to 
one’s  self,  and  pathos ,  affection,  from  pascho ,  pathein , 
to  suffer.]  A  peculiar  affection  or  feeling.  —  A  morbid 
state  or  condition  not  produced  by  any  preceding  dis¬ 
ease;  an  idiopathic  disease. 

Ill  iosy  n'erasy,  n.  [Fr.  idiosyncrasie. ;  Gr.  idiosyn- 
krasia — idios,  peculiar  to  one’s  self,  syn,  together,  and 
krasis,  a  mixing,  temperament,  from  kerannumi ,  to  min¬ 
gle,  to  mix.]  (Med.)  A  condition  or  temperament  pecu¬ 
liar  to  any  animal  body,  whereby  it  has, either  in  health 
or  sickness,  a  peculiar  inclination  to  or  aversion  against 
some  particular  things.  Thus,  when  a  man  has  a  pre¬ 
disposition  to  gout,  rheumatism,  gravel,  or  any  other 
complaint,  we  allude  to  bis  idiosyncrasies.  The  person 
who  faints  at  the  smell  of  a  rose,  cannot  conquer  bis 
aversion  for  bread,  or  sickens  at  the  sight  of  a  cat,  is 
commonly  said  to  have  antipathies  to  such  and  such 
things  and  objects;  but  professionally  they  are  said  to 
be  bis  idiosyncrasies.  So  strong  is  this  prejudice,  antip¬ 
athy,  or  idiosyncrasy  in  some  persons,  that  the  most  in¬ 
finitesimal  dose  of  a  medicine  will  produce  all  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  action  found  after  an  excessive  dose;  while  to 
others,  the  mere  smell  of  a  drug  will  produce  on  the 
system  all  the  effects  of  a  large  dose;  and  others,  again, 
whose  idiosyncrasy  is  so  powerful,  that  the  mere  men¬ 
tion  of  a  drug  will  cause  the  mouth  to  become  so  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  taste  of  the  article  only  heard  or 
mentioned,  that  it  is  difficult,  by  changing  the  subject 
and  diverting  the  mind,  to  get  rid  of  the  offensive  taste 
or  impression. 

Iiliosync-’at'ic,  a.  Of  peculiar  temper  or  disposition. 

Id  iot,  n.  [Fr.  idiot ;  Lat.  idiota;  Gr.  idiotes,  from  idios, 
one’s  own,  peculiar,  private,  separate.]  One  void  of  un¬ 
derstanding;  a  natural  fool  from  his  birth;  a  foolish 
person;  one  unwise.  —  See  Idiotism. 

Id'iotey,  n.  Same  as  Idiocy  and  Idiotism,  q.  v. 

Iiliotic,  Iiliot'ical,  a.  [Gr.  idiotikos.]  Relating  to 
or  like  an  idiot;  foolish  ;  sottish. 

Idiot'ically,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  an  idiot. 

Iiriotism,  n.  [Fr.  idiotisme.  See  Idiot.]  (Med.)  A 
state  of  mental  imbecility  proceeding  from  a  defective 
or  a  disorganized  state  of  the  brain,  resulting  in  com¬ 
plete  or  partial  fatuity.  1.  is  a  congenial  disease,  and 
one  of  those  hereditary  misfortunes  which  are  handed 
down  from  a  succession  of  weak  or  diseased  parents, 
propagated  by  the  frequent  intermarriages  of  families 
of  weak  or  tainted  intellect,  of  those  of  intemperate 
habits,  and  of  persons  having  a  scrofulous  diathesis.  1. 
are  divided  into  the  harmless  and  the  mischievous;  those 
with  perfect  fatuity,  and  those  who  possess  a  glimmer¬ 
ing  of  intelligence,  which,  in  such  cases,  usually  degen¬ 
erates  imo  maliceor cunning.  See  Fatuity, Insanity,  Ac. 

( Philol.)  See  Idiom. 

Iil'iotize,  v.  n.  To  become  stupid. 

IlTiotry,  n.  Idiotcy;  idiotism. 
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Idle,  ( Vdl ,)  a.  [A.  S.  id  el,  ydel:  Du.  ijdej  ;  Dan.  ledig 
Ger.  eilel.  The  root  is  found  in  Sax.  aalian.  to  languish, 
Heb.  chadel,  to  become  languid,  to  leave  off,  to  cease.] 
Unoccupied:  unemployed;  inactive;  doing  nothing. — 
Indolent;  given  to  rest  and  ease:  sluggish;  slothful. — 
Useless;  ineffectual;  futile.  —  Allordiug  leisure.  —  Of 
nouse  or  importance;  trifling;  frivolous  or  vain ;  un¬ 
profitable. 

— v.  n.  To  be  idle;  to  lose  or  spend  time  in  inaction,  or 
without  being  employed  in  business. 

— v.  a.  To  spend  in  idleness ;  -- sometimes  followed  by 
away. 

Idleness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  idle.  This  word 
is  capable  of  many  acceptations,  but  is  generally  used 
to  express  abstinence  from  labor  or  employment,  or,  in 
other  words,  t lie  state  of  a  person  who  is  unemployed 
in  labor  or  unoccupied  with  business.  Sliakspeare  has 
idleness  to  express  unimportance  and  trivialness,  while 
Bacon  deems  it  identical  with  foolishness  and  infatua¬ 
tion,  as  in  idleness  of  brain.  In  the  sense  of  laziness,  in 
which  the  word  is  sometimes,  in  fact, often,  understood, 
idleness  is  but  a  form  of  moral  degradation  —  one  that 
debilitates  the  body  in  as  great  a  proportion  as  it  inca¬ 
pacitates  the  mind  for  healthy  labor. 

I'dle-liead'ed,  a.  Foolish;  unreasonable. 

“  These  idle-headed,  seekers  resort  thither." — Carew. 

— Delirious;  infatuated. 

‘•'Upon  this  loss  she  fell  idle-headed." — L' Estrange. 

I'dle-pat'ed,  a.  Idle-headed;  stupid. 

I'd  Ip  r,  n.  One  who  idles:  one  who  does  nothing:  one  who 
spends  his  time  in  inaction;  a  lazy  person;  a  sluggard. 

I'dlp-vt  IiPPl.  h.  (Mach.)  A  wheel  placed  between  two 
others  for  the  purpose  of  simply  transferring  the  motion 
from  one  axis  to  the  other,  without  changfe  of  directiou; 
a  carrier-wheel. —  Ogilme.. 

I  <18  y,  adv.  In  an  idle  manner ;  lazily;  sluggishly;  fool¬ 
ishly;  uselessly;  carelessly;  vainly;  ineffectually. 

Iil'oerasp.  n.  [Qr.eidos,  form,  / ra sis,  mixture, — from 
the  resemblance  of  its  crystalline  forms  to  those  of 
other  species.]  (Min.)  Same  as  Vesuvianite.  q.  v. 

I  dol,  ii.  [Fr.  idole.;  Gr.  eidolon,  from  eidos,  that  which 
is  seen,  form,  shape,  figure,  from  eido,  to  see.]  An  im¬ 
age,  form,  or  representation,  usually  of  a  man  or  other 
animal,  consecrated  as  an  object  of  worship;  a  pagan 
deity.  —  See  Idolatry. 

— A  person  loved  and  honored  to  adoration;  anything  on 
which  we  set  our  affections  inordinately. 

Idol'atpr,  n.  [Fr.  id'ddtre;  Gr .  ridololatres.  See  Idol¬ 
atry.]  A  worshipper  of  idols:  one  who  worships  as  a 
deity  that  which  is  not  God;  a  pagan. — An  adurer;  a 
great  admirer. 

Iilol'at  reftft,  v.  A  female  idolater. 

Iilol'atrizp,  r.  a.  To  offer  idolatress  worship  to;  to 
idolize.  (R.)  (Milton.)  —  To  admire  to  excess. 

— v.  n.  To  practise  idolatry. 

Iilol'at  roils,  a.  Pertaining  to  idolatry  :  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  idolatry ;  consisting  in  the  worship  of 
idols ;  consisting  in  or  partaking  of  an  excessive  attach¬ 
ment  or  reverence. 

Iilol'at  rously,  adv.  In  an  idolatrous  manner. 

Iilol'at  ry,  n.  [Fr.  idol  d  tide ;  Gr.  eidololatreia  —  eidolon , 
idol,  and  lalreuo,  to  worship,  to  serve,  from  latron,  pay, 
hire.]  The  worship  of  idols,  images,  or  anything  made 
by  hands,  or  which  is  not  God. —  Excessive  attachment 
or  veneration  for  anything,  or  that  which  borders  on 
adoration. 

(Myth.)  In  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Job, — 
two  of  the  oldest  books  we  possess, —  idolatry  is  spoken 
of;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  practice  was  conveyed 
from  Egypt  to  India  in  the  17th  century  before  the 
birth  of  Christ;  and  from  India,  in  a  modified  form,  to 
Northern  Europe,  about  nine  centuries  later.  Ido'atry 
included  the  worship  of  all  beings  in  heaven  and  on 
earth,  visible  or  invisible,  living  or  dead,  and  also  the 
images  or  symbols  of  these.  The  worship  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  was  probably  one  of  the  first  forms  of 
idolatrous  worship.  Rapidly,  however,  it  began  to  em¬ 
brace  other  objects,  and  even  assumed  a  degrading  and 
repulsive  aspect.  In  Egypt,  beetles,  bulls,  and  many 
other  animals,  were  worshipped,  and  the  idolatry  of 
that  time  closely  resembled  the  modern  form  called 
Fetichism.  The  an¬ 
cient  Greek  and 
Roman  idolatry 
was  dignified  by 
all  the  charms 
that  art  and  po¬ 
etry  could  throw 
around  it,  but  the 
most  popular  Gre¬ 
cian  i  lols  were 
rude,  and  almost 
formless  images. 

It  is  generally 
considered  that 
the  origin  of  idol¬ 
atry  was  a  deifica¬ 
tion  of  theunseen, 
incomprehensible 
powers  of  nature. 

The  Hebrews  had 
no  peculiar  form 
of  idolatry ;  they 
imitated  the  su¬ 
perstitions  of  oth¬ 
ers,  but  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been 
the  inventors  of 
any.  When  they 
were  in  Egypt, 
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many  of  them  worshipped  Egyptian  deities;  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  they  worshipped  those  of  the  Canaanites,  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Ammonites,  and  Moabites  ;  in  Judea,  those  of  the 
IMiOBiiiciAils,  Syrians,  and  other  people  around  them. 
Rachel, it  may  l»e,  had  adored  idols  at  her  father  Laban's, 
since  she  carried  off  his  teraphim,  {Gen.  xxxi.30.)  Jacob, 
after  his  return  from  Mesopotamia,  required  his  people 
to  reject  the  strange  gods  from  among  them,  and  also  the 
superstitious  pendants  worn  by  them  in  their  ears,  which 
he  hid  under  a  terebinth  near  Shechem.  lie  preserved  Ins 
family  in  the  worship  of  God  while  lie  lived.  Under  the 
government  of  the  Judges,  “the  children  of  Israel  did 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  served  Baalim.  They 
forsook  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  and  followed 
other  gods  —  of  the  gods  of  the  people  that  were  round 
about  them;  and  they  forsook  the  Lord,  and  served 
Baal  and  Ashtaroth,”  ( Julg .  ii.  11,  12.)  Gideon,  after 
he  had  been  favored  by  God  with  a  miraculous  deliver¬ 
ance,  made  an  ephod,  which  ensnared  the  Israelites  in 
unlawful  worship  Micah’s  teraphim  also  were  the 
objects  of  idolatrous  worship,  even  till  the  captivity  of 
Israel  in  Babylon.  During  the  times  of  Samuel,  Saul, 
and  David,  the  worship  of  God  seems  to  have  been  pre¬ 
served  pure  in  Israel.  There  was  corruption  and  irreg¬ 
ularity  of  manners,  but  little  or  no  idolatry.  Solomon, 
seduced  by  complaisance  to  his  strange  wives,  caused 
tempi  's  to  be  erected  in  honor  of  Ashtoreth  goddess  of 
the  Phoenicians,  Moloch  god  of  the  Ammonites,  and 
Cheiuosh  god  of  the  Moabites.  Jeroboam,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Solomon,  set  up  golden  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel, 
and  made  Israel  to  sin.  The  people,  no  longer  re¬ 
strained  by  royal  authority,  worshipped  not  only  these 
golden  calves,  but  many  other  idols,  particularly  Baal 
and  Ashtoreth.  Under  the  reign  ot  Ahib,  idolatry 
reached  its  height.  The  impious  Jezebel  endeavored  to 
extinguish  the  worship  of  the  Lord,  by  persecuting  his 
prophets,  (who,  as  a  barrier,  still  retained  some  of  the 
people  in  the  true  religion.)  Judah  was  almost  equally 
corrupted.  The  descriptions  given  by  the  prophets  of 
their  irregularities  and  idolatries,  of  their  abominations 
and  lasciviousness  on  the  high  places  and  in  woods  con¬ 
secrated  to  idols,  and  of  their  human  sacrifices,  fill  us 
with  dismay,  and  unveil  the  awful  corruption  of  the 
heart  of  man.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  among 
the  anomalies  of  the  history  of  the  Jews,  that  the  great 
and  radical  purification  of  their  faith  in  the  unity  of 
God  dates  from  their  protracted  Babylonian  captivity, 
from  which  time  it  was  m  untamed,  notwithstanding 
the  eff  »rt  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  introduce  the 
Gre**k  idolatry  ( 1  M  i  :ch.  i.),  down  to  the  coining  of  our 
Lord.  At  the  present  day,  /  prevails  over  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  :  almost  all  the  heathen  nations,  as  the 
Chinese,  the  Hindoos,  Ac.,  have  their  images  to  which 
they  how  down  and  worship.  The  idolatry  of  tli  •  Afri¬ 
can  and  Gceanican  races  is  for  the  most  part  of  the  class 
described  under  the  head  F.:tic  iism. 

I'll  t>l  in  ill,  n  Idolatrous  worship. — Milton. 

I'll  >1  isl,  n  One  who  worships  idols;  an  idolater.  Milton. 

I<I>1 1/*.  ».  a.  To  worship  as  an  id  d. 

— To  love  to  excess ;  to  love  or  reverence  to  adoration. 

I  (loliztMl,  p.  a.  Loved  or  reverenced  to  adoration. 

I’ll :>l izer,  n.  One  who  idolizes  or  loves  to  reverence. 

Itlol'oclsist,  n.  [Gr.  eidolon ,  an  idol,  and  klao,  to  break.] 
A  breaker  of  idols. 

I <lo hi  on  ns*  (i-dom'e-neus,)  king  of  Crete,  succeeded 
bis  father  Deucalion  on  the  throne,  and’ accompanied 
the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war  with  a  fleet  of  90  ships. 
During  this  war  he  rendered  himself  famous  by  his 
valor.  At  his  return  he  made  a  rash  vow,  in  a  danger¬ 
ous  tempest,  to  Neptune,  that,  if  he  escaped,  he  would  i 
offer  to  the  god  whatever  living  creature  first  presented 
itself  to  his  eye  on  the  Cretan  shore.  This  was  his  son, 
who  came  to  congratulate  him  on  his  safe  return.  Ido- 
meneus  performed  his  promise,  but  the  inhumanity  of 
this  sacrifice  rendered  him  so  odious  to  his  subjects, 
that  he  was  exiled  from  his  country.  D.  in  Italy,  at  an 
advanced  age. 

Ill  ri;i.  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Carniola,30  m.  from  Trieste, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  mines 
of  quicksilver,  said  to  be  the  richest  in  Europe,  and  to 
which  the  descent  is  by  757  steps,  hewn  in  the  rock,  easy 
and  fret*  from  danger.  Pop.  5,000. 

Icl'rialite.  n.  [K  rom  Tdria .  where  it  is  found]  ( Min.)\ 
An  hydrocarbon  found  mixed  with  cinnabar  and  otli  -r 
impurities,  and  called  infi  unnable  cinnabar  from  its 
being  combustible.  In  its  pure  state  it  is  white  and 
crystalline,  and  consists  of  carbon  919,  hydrogen  .VI. 

Id  ryl.  n.  (Min.)  A  black  substance  obtained  from  the 
condensation  chambers  of  the  quicksilver  mines  at  Idria. 
It  has  the  composition  of  Idrialite,  q.  v. 

Idiimiea.  See  Edom 

Idyl,  (V  i HI.)  n.  [L  it.  idylltuin ;  Gr.  rid >/J lion,  dimin.  | 
of  eidns,  form,  shape,  sort,  a  particular  kind.)  (Piet.) 
A  short  pastoral  poem,  or  an  animated  description  and 
representation  of  ordinary  objects  of  nature  in  harmo¬ 
nious  verse.  The  bucolic  poems  of  Theocritus  are  called 
idyls,  while  those  of  Virgil  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Eclogues,  which  renders  it  a  difficult  matter 
to  decide  why  there  should  be  any  difference  in  name, 
as  both  compositions  are  of  a  similar  nature  throughout. 
That  the  ancients  did  not  restrict  the  use  of  the  word, 
may  be  seen  by  the  works  of  Ausonius.  which  are  called 
idyls.  In  English  literature.  Thomson’s  Seasons,  Burns’s 
Cotter's  Saturday  Might*  Goldsmith’s  Deserted  Village.,  and 
Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  Kings,  are  examples  of  idyls. 

Idyll  ic.  a.  Pastoral. 

8 .  E.  Stands  for  Lat.  id  est ,  that  is. 

If*,  con}.  (A. 8.  gif,  if;  <>.  Ger.  ibn;  Ger.  oh,  if:  Sins,  i vat 
as  if,  just  as  if,  as,  so  as.]  Suppose  it  be  so,  or  it  were 
so,  t hat. 

•• jf  thev  havr*  done  this  deed,  my  nobl^Jord. — 

If  I  talk  ’st  thou  to  me  of  i/s  t  Thou  art  a  traitor.” —  Shaks. 
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— Whether  or  not. 

In  doubting  if  she  doubts  or  no.”  —  Prior. 

— Allowing  that;  suppose  it  be  granted  that. 

■  erne.  See  Ireland. 

l£iira|>€,  (a  canoe-pass.)  The  name  given  by  the  lndi-j 
ans  to  the  side-channels  or  bayous  l»y  which  the  river  Am¬ 
azon  is  bordered  from  its  mouth  up  to  a  great  distance. 

l^usii'rii*  Acid,  n.  (Chan.)  A  peculiar  acid  found  in1 
connection  with  strychnia  in  the  Nux  vomica  and  St. 
Ignatius’  Bean. 

l£'«ttiini,  (e-g  a-te-m.ee' ,)  a  river  of  S.  America,  enters  the 
Parana  River  abt.  24°  40'  S. ;  length ,  abt.  200  in. 

l^'lati,  a  fortified  town  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  on  the 
Iglawa,  49  m.  W.N.W.  of  Briinu.  It  has  a  military 
school.  Pop.  18,000. 

Isle's iasite,  n.  (Min.)  Native  carbonate  of  lead; 
white-lead  ore.  — Same  us  Cerussite,  q.v. 

Ignacio,  (ig-na'se-n,)  a  group  of  islands  of  Mexico,  in 
the  Gulf  of  California,  off  the  coast  of  the  State  of 
Sinaloa. 

Ignatius,  (St. ,  )(ig-mai'she-us,)  surname*!  Theophorus, 
a  lather  of  the  Church,  and  martyr,  was  a  native  of  Syria, 
and  a  disciple  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  by  whom  he 
wits  made  bishop  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  08.  After  discharging 
the  episcopal  office  with  great  zeal  for  40  years,  the  em¬ 
peror  Trajan,  passing  through  Antioch  in  his  Parthian 
expedition,  sent  for  him,  and  endeavored  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  renounce  his  religion.  Ignatius  continued  inflex¬ 
ible;  on  which  the  emperor  sent  him  under  a  guard  of 
soldiers  to  Rome,  where  he  was  exposed  to  wild  beasts 
in  the  amphitheatre  for  the  amusement  of  the  people. 
The  martyr  joyfully  heard  his  sentence,  and  endured 
his  sufferings  with  fortitude.  Two  pious  deacons  of  his 
church  gathered  up  his  bones,  ami  conveyed  them  to 
Antioch,  where  they  were  carefully  preserved.  Seven 
of  his  genuine  epistles  are  extant,  and  were  published 
by  Usher  at  Oxford,  in  1645.  Some  others  have  been 
attributed  to  him ;  but  these  are  generally  accounted 
spurious.  Suffered  martyrdom  between  107  and  116. 

I  glint  ill*  Loyola.  See  Loyola. 

Ignatin,  (ig-naishe-d,)  n.  (B"t.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Loganiaceie.  The  species  I.  amara  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  yield  the  seeds  known  as  St.  Ignatius's  beans, 
but  Benthain  believes  that  these  seeds  are  the  produce 
of  a  species  of  Strychnos.  They  come  from  the  Philip¬ 
pine  islands.  They  are  intensely  bitter,  and  contain  the 
alkaloid  strychnia  in  even  larger  proportions  than  the 
mix  vomica  seeds. 

Igneous,  ( ig'ne-us ,)  a.  [Lat.  igneus.  from  ignis ;  Sansk. 
agni.  tire.]  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of,  fire ;  fiery  ;  on 
fire;  having  the  nature  of  fire;  resembling  fire. 

1.  Hocks.  (Geol.)  A  term  applied  to  all  agencies, 
operations,  and  results,  which  seem  connected  with,  or 
to  have  arisen  from,  subterranean  heat;  and  igneous 
rocks  include  the  Volcanic,  Trappean,  and  Granitic 
series,  all  of  which  are  evidently  the  products  of  fusion, 
either  in  the  interior  or  at  the  surface  of  the  crust; 
geologists,  consequently,  use  the  term  igneus  as  synony¬ 
mous  with  Plutonic,  pyrogenous,  unstratified,  and  other 
similar  terms. 

Igiies'ceut,  a.  [Lat.  ignescens,  from  ignesco, from  ignis, 
fire.]  Turning  into  fire;  becoming  inflamed;  —  emit¬ 
ting  sparks  of  fire  when  struck  with  steel  ;  scintillating. 

Iguic'olist,  n.  [Lat.  ignis,  and  colo ,  to  revere.]  A 
worshipper  of  fire. 

Igaiirerous,  a.  [Lat.  ignis,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  That 
produces  or  brings  fire.  (R.) 

Igni|>'o8eilt,  a.  [Lat.  ignis,  and  potens,  powerful.] 
That  presides  over  fire.  —  Pope. 

Ig'iiin  Fatu'us.n.; pi.  Iq\es  Fatui.  [Lat., literally,  the 
foolish  fire,  translation  of  the  Fr .  feu  Joliet.]  (Physics.) 
A  kind  of  luminous  meteor,  which  flits  about  in  the  air 
a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  appears 
chiefly  in  marshy  places,  or  near  stagnant  waters,  or  in 
churchyards,  during  the  nights  of  summer.  Many  in¬ 
stances  are  related  of  travellers  having  been  decoyed  by 
these  lights  into  marshy  places,  where  thev  perished ; 
and  hence  the  names  J nck-with-a-lantern,  WiV-o'-th'- 
wisp :  the  people  ascribing  the  appearance  to  the  agency 
of  evil  spirits,  who  take  this  mode  of  alluring  men  to 
their  destruction  This  phenomenon  has  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  a  satisfactory  explanation.  The  most  general 
opinion  is,  that  it  is  produced  by  the  phosphorus  evolved 
from  decayed  leaves,  and  other  vegetable  and  auiuiul 
matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 

Ignite',  v.  a.  [Lat.  ignio ,  ignitus,  from  ignis,  fire.]  To 
kindle  or  set  on  fire  ;  to  communicate  fire  to,  or  to  ren¬ 
der  luminous  or  red  by  heat. 

—v.  n.  To  take  fire;  to  become  red  with  heat. 

Ignit/ed,  p.  a.  Set  on  fire;  rendered  red  or  luminous 
bv  heat  or  fire. 

Ignit'ihlc,  a.  Capable  of  being  ignited. 

Ignition,  n.  [Fr.J  Act  of  kindling  or  setting  on  fire; 
act  or  operation  of  communicating  fire  or  heat,  till  the 
substance  becomes  red  or  luminous;  state  of  being 
kindled;  state  of  being  heated  to  reduess  or  luminous¬ 
ness.  See  Incandescence. 

Ignoble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ignobilis  —  in,  and  nnfnlis, 
from  nosco,  novi,  to  know.]  Not  noble;  not  illustrious; 
of  low  birth  or  family:  not  honorable,  elevated,  or 
generous ;  degenerate;  degraded;  mean;  base;  dishon¬ 
orable.  ,. 

Igno  bly,  adv.  In  an  ignoble  manner;  meanly ;  dis¬ 
honorably:  disgracefully;  basely.  ... 

|»'iioiiiiii  iotiN,  a.  [ Fr.  ignominieux ;  Lat.  ignomim- 
*ox/,*  —  in.  and  nomen,  vo  minis,  a  name.]  Incurring  dis¬ 
grace  :  cowardly :  of  mean  character ;  very  shameful ;  re¬ 
proachful  ; dishonorable ;  infamous;  despicable;  worthy 
of  contempt.  .  „  ,  „  , 

Ignominiously,  adv.  Meanly;  disgracefully;  sliame- 
fully. 
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Ig'nominy,  n.  [Fr.  ignominie ;  Lat.  ignominia.  See 
Ignominious.]  Loss  or  want  of  name,  character,  or 
reputation;  infamy;  disgrace;  dishonor;  shame;  op¬ 
probrium;  contempt. 

Ignora'miiM.  n.  [Lat.,  we  are  ignorant,  from  ignoro  ] 
(Law.)  The  indorsement  of  a  grand-jury  on  a  bill  pre¬ 
sented  for  inquiry,  when  there  is  no  evidence  to  sustain 
the  charge. 

— One  who  knows  nothing;  an  ignorant  person.  —  A  vain 
pretender  to  knowledge. 

Igr'noa'Hiice,  «.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  iynorantia  ]  State  of  being 
ignorant;  want,  absence,  or  destitution  of  knowledge; 
the  negative  state  of  the  mind  which  has  not  been  in¬ 
structed ;  state  of  being  illiterate,  uninformed,  or  un¬ 
educated. 

Ig'norant,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  ignorans,  from  ignoro —  in, 
and  gr  tor  us,  knowing;  allied  to  not  us,  from  nosco,  to 
know.]  Not  knowing;  destitute  of  knowledge  or  infor¬ 
mation;  uninstructed ;  uninformed;  untaught;  illiter¬ 
ate;  unskilled;  unskilful;  unacquainted  with. 

I{£  iiorunlly,  adv.  Without  knowledge,  instruction, 
or  information  ;  unskilfully;  inexpertly. 

Igiioraiitiiics,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  This  Roman 
Catholic  Association  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of 
poor  children  in  secular  and  religious  knowledge,  found¬ 
ed  in  France  by  tin*  Abb£  de  la  Salle  in  1724,  has  been 
introduced  into  other  Roman  Catholic  countries.  The 
brethren,  expelled  from  France  at  the  Revolution,  were 
recalled  ill  1&06  by  Napoleon  I. 

Ignore',  v.  a.  [Lat.  ignoro.  See  Ignorant.]  Not  to 
know:  to  be  ignorant  of;  to  pass  over  or  overlook,  as 
if  ignorant  of. 

Igoo'lak,  a  small  island  of  British  N.  America,  in  Fury 
and  Hecla  Strait  ;  Lat.  69°  21'  N.,  Lon.  81°  53'  W. 

I^or  I.,  ( e'gnr ,)  grand-duke  of  Russia,  succeeded  his 
father  Rurick,  and,  after  making  war  a  long  time 
against  his  neighbors,  proceeded  to  ravage  the  East, 
deluging  with  blood  Pontus,  Paphlagonia,  and  Bithynia. 
lie  left  bis  throne  to  his  wife  Olga,  who,  in  her  old  age, 
embraced  Christianity.  D.  935.  —  Igor  II.,  grand-duke 
in  114b. 

Igrapimm,  (e-grape-oo'na.)  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov. 
of  Bahia,  near  the  town  of  Silo-Jorge-dos-Ilheos ;  pop. 
1,800. 

I^ua^n,  ( e-gwa-soo ',)  or  Iguazu,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in 
the  prov.  ami  about  21  in.  N.W.  of  the  city  of  Rio  Ja¬ 
neiro  ;  pop.  5,000. 

j  1^  ii  at;  ti,  or  Iguazu,  or  Curitibu,  a  river  of  Brazil,  enters 
the  Parafla  about  Lat.  26°  S. ;  length,  about  250  in. 

I^tialada,  (e-gwa-la'da,)  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
on  the  Nova,  3b  m.  from  Barcelona;  jmp.  12,0*  0. 

l£’iiala'pa,  a  town  of  Mexico,  dep.  of  La  Puebla,  abt. 
180  m.  S.S.W.  of  the  city  of  La  Puebla;  pop.  3,000. 

Iguana,  n.  (Zaiil.)  The  genus  of  tin*  Jgunnidfe ,  a 
family  of  Saurian  reptiles,  characterized  by  having  a 
large  thin  fold  of  skin,  or  dewlap,  under  the  chin  ;  ceph¬ 
alic  cuticular  plates,  polygonal,  unequal  in  diameter, 
flat,  or  carinated  ;  a  double  row  of  small  palatal  teeth  ; 
maxillary  teeth,  with  their  edges  finely  denfilated;  a 
crest  on  the  back  and  tail ;  toes  long  and  unequal ;  tail, 


Fig.  1364.  —  iguana  tuberculata. 


very  long,  slender,  and  compressed,  and  covered  with 
small,  equal,  imbricated,  carinated  scales.  It  is  a  very 
nimble  reptile  generally,  and  lives  in  warm  climates. 
Some  of  the  species  live  upon  vegetables,  and  others 
upon  animal  food.  It  particularly  inhabits  S.  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  very  numerous.  From 
its  cleanly  habits  ami  delicate  flesh,  it  is  esteemed  a 
great  dainty,  and  tastes  much  like  chicken.  It  lives  for 
the  most  part  on  trees;  but  when  forced  to  take  the 
water  it  can  swim  very  readily.  The  common  Iguana, 
or  Iguana  tuberculata  (Fig.  1361),  is  about  five  leet  in 
length,  although  many  exceed  that.  It  is  of  a  more  or 
less  green  color  throughout,  and  its  dewlap  is  of  a  bright 
yellow  color,  as  is  also  the  crest  which  runs  along  the 
bark.  They  arc  thought  to  be  best  fitted  for  eating  in 
the  spring,  when  they  are  sought  and  hunted  with  great 
avidity.  Although  in  reality  very  timid  animals,  they 
have  a  very  formidable  appearance,  which  is  utterly  de¬ 
nied  by  their  harmless  habits,  and  endeavors  always  to 
escape  when  pursued.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in 
the  sand,  where  they  are  hatched  by  the  warmth  of 
the  sun. 

Igiian'idu*.  n-  V1-  (Z0^-)  A  family  of  Saurians,  com¬ 

prising  scaly  reptiles  which  are  lizard-like  in  general 
appearance,  but  which  have  their  tongues  thick,  fleshy, 
non-extensible,  and  only  emarginated  at  the  tip.  The 
type  of  the  family  is  the  Iouan\,  q.  v. 

Iguaii'odon*  n.  [ Lat.  iguana ,  and  Gr.  odous,  a  tooth.] 
(Pal.  An  extinct  gigantic  reptile,  closely  resembling 
the  Iguana  in  osseous  structure,  whose  remains  were 
discovered  by  Dr.  Mantel  1  in  the  wealden  formation  of 
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the  S.  of  England.  From  its  dentition  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  herbivorous;  the  form  of  the 
teeth,  considered  with  relation  to  the  demands  made  by 
the  habits  of  the  animal,  being  well  adapted  for  cropping 
tough  vegetable  food, such  as  the  Clat/iraria  and  similar 
plants  which  are  found  buried  with  the  /.  From  the 
proportions  which  the  bones  of  the  /.  bear  to  those  of 
the  Iguana,  this  extinct  monster  is  calculated  to  have 
been  70  feet  in  length  from  the  snout  to  the  end  of  the 
tail.  The  thigh-bone  of  the  full-sized  I.  is  twenty  times 
the  size  of  that  of  the  Iguana  ;  and  on  the  snout  of  this 
prodigious  reptile  was  a  short  but  strong  horn  ;  its 
whole  appearance,  indeed,  must  have  realized  the  wild¬ 
est  poetical  fictions  of  the  dragons  of  old.  —  Dr.  Owen 
does  not  think  that  the  1.  was  so  large  an  animal  as  Dr. 
Mantell  infers,  but  believes  that  it  was  about  80  feet  in 
length. 

Ig'lisipe,  ( s-gwa'pa ,)  in  Brazil,  a  river  which  enters  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  about  85  m.  S.W.  of  Santos.  Length , 
about  150  m. 

— A  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  above  river,  prov.  Sao- 
Paulo,  90  in.  from  Santos;  pop.  10,000. 

or  Iguakassu,  ( e-giva-ra-soo ',)  a  town  of 
Brazil,  the  oldest  in  the  prov.  of  Pernambuco,  about  20 
m.  N.N.YV.  of  the  city  of  Pernambuco  ;  pop.  7,000. 

I'g'iinien,  a  town  of  Russia,  cap.  of  a  circle  of  the  same 
name,  400  ill.  from  Minsk. 

I.  11.  S.  Abbreviation  of  Jesus  Hominum  Salvator , 
(Jesus  the  Saviour  of  Men.) 

Ijtiins'ville,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Frederick 
co.,  about  70  in.  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

II.  One  of  the  forms  of  in,  used  before  words  beginning 
with /,  commonly  giving  a  negative  sense  to  the  word 
to  which  it  is  prefixed.  —  Worcester. 

I I'elies ter  Mills,  in  Maryland ,  a  P.  0.  of  Howard  co. 

ll'ilefonsite,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  Tantalite,  q.  v., 
from  Ildefonso,  Spain. 

U'defoiiso,  (St.,)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  New  Cas¬ 
tile,  on  the  river  Cogolludo,  40  in.  from  Madrid.  The 
town  contains  a  magnificent  palace  built  by  Philip  V., 
also  a  large  plate  glass  manufactory.  Pop.  6,000. 

lie  mu.  n.  [Gr.  eiko,  I  turn  about,  from  its  numerous 
convolutions.]  ( Anat .)  The  last  portion  of  the  small 
intestines,  terminating  at  the  valve  of  the  caecum. 

H  ens.  Il  iac  Passion.  [Lat .  ileaca  passio.]  (Med.) 
A  severe  intestinal  disease,  characterized  by  violent 
griping  pain,  accompanied  witli  retraction  and  spasms 
of  the  abdominal  muscles,  costiveness,  and  vomiting  of 
foecal  matter.  It  arises  from  many  causes,  and  is  gener¬ 
ally  symptomatic  of  some  other  disease.  Among  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  this  disease  are  strangulated 
hernia,  intussusception,  or  the  retention  of  one  part  of 
the  bowel  within  another,  unnatural  adhesions  between 
adjacent  folds  of  the  intestines,  inflammation,  Ac.  The 
medical  treatment  consists  in  removing  the  exciting 
cause.  If  there  is  evidence  of  an  inflammatory  state, 
blood  should  be  freely  abstracted  from  the  arm,  and 
leeches  applied  to  the  abdomen.  For  the  rest,  carmin¬ 
ative  aperients,  fomentations,  and  glysters  are  to  be 
used.  Dry  and  humid  fomentations,  warm  baths,  and 
warm  and  copious  glysters,  afford  the  most  reasonable 
chance  of  success. 

I  lex,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Holly,  a  genus  of  plants,  order 
Aquifoliace.se. —  The  American  Ilolly,  T.  opaca  (Fig.  164), 
is  an  evergreen  shrub,  6-19  feet,  high,  at  home  from 
Massachusetts  to  Florida  in  shady  swamps.  It  is  chiefly 
interesting  for  its  foliage,  which  is  of  rich,  shining,  pe¬ 
rennial  green,  very  ornamental  in  gardens.  Its  wood, 
fine-grained  and  compact,  is  used  in  turnery,  cabinet- 
making,  Ac.  By  culture,  more  than  a  hundred  varieties 
have  been  developed.  The  deep  shining  green  leaves 
and  beautiful  coral  berries  of  the  holly  are  essential  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  domestic  decorations  with  which  Father 
Christmas  is  honored  in  Europe.  From  the  inner  bark 
of  the  holly,  birdlime  is  prepared.  The  leaves  have  been 
employed  in  intermittent  fevers.  The  berries  are  purga¬ 
tive  and  emetic.  The  North-American  species,  /.  voini- 
toria ,  has  bitter  leaves,  of  which  the  Creek  Indians  make 
a  decoction  which  they  use  as  an  emetic,  under  the 
name  of  black  drink.  The  leaves  and  young  twigs  of  /. 
Paraguayensis ,  the  Brazilian  or  Paraguay  holly,  are  ex¬ 
tensively  employed  in  South  America  as  tea,  under  the 
name  of  malt  or  Paraguay  tea.  It  is  remarkable  that 
mate  contains  caffeine,  the  principle  existing  in  coffee 
and  Chinese  tea.  It  has  somewhat  similar  properties  to 
those  of  Chinese  tea;  but  it  is  more  exciting,  and,  when 
taken  to  excess,  produces  a  kind  of  intoxication.  Another 
mate.,  called  gongonha,  is  prepared  in  Brazil  from  the 
species  I.  gongonha  and  theezans.  Johnston  bus  esti¬ 
mated  the  consumption  of  mate  at  20,090,000  lbs.  an¬ 
nually.  The  fresh  leaves  of  the  South- American  hollies 
have  great  astringoncy,  and  on  this  account  they  are 
much  used  by  the  dyers  of  Brazil. 

H'foril,  iCireat.)  a  village  of  Essex,  England,  on  the 
Rolling.  7  m.  from  London.  Pop.  4,000. 

irtrsicciil he,  a  seaport-town  of  England,  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  41  m.  from 
Exeter.  Pop.  4,000. 

Illta,  ( eel'ya,)n.  Portuguese  word  signifying  island,  form¬ 
ing  a  part  of  many  names  in  Brazil. 

Him  «lo  (jrovernador',  ( Governor's  Island ,)  an  is¬ 
land  of  Brazil  in  the  Bay  of  Rio  Janeiro,  about  7  m.  N. 
of  the  city  of  Rio  Janeiro ;  area,  about  3  sq.  m. 

Him  Grande,  (Great  Island ,)  an  island  of  Brazil,  in 
the  Bay  of  Angra,  about  68  m.  W.S.W.  of  Rio  Janeiro; 
area,  about  120  sq.  m.  It  contains  the  village  of  Santa 
Ana.  Total  pop.  3,000. 

Illl  609,  (eel-ya'oce,)  a  group  of  four  islands  of  Brazil  off 
the  coast  of  Batten.  Their  former  name  was  Capitania 
of  Jorde-de-Figueire-do-Correa. 

II'  ia.  See  Rhea. 


Ilia.  n.  pi.  [Lat.]  The  flanks,  or  the  part  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  which  includes  the  small  intestines. 

Iliac,  (il'i-ak,)  a.  [From  Lat.  ilia,  the  flank,  the  small 
intestines,  from  Gr .eilo-d,  to  wind.]  (Anat.)  Pertaining 
to  the  lower  bowels. 

1.  Passion.  (Med.)  See  Ileus. 

Il'iad.  See  Odyssey. 

H'ion,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Herkimer  co.,  on 
the  Mohawk  River,  abt.  11  m.  E.  of  Utica;  pop.  abt.  4,000. 

irium,  or  H'iou.  See  Trot. 

llk,  a.  and  n.  [A.  S.  wlc ;  Dut.  elk.]  A  word  still  used  in 
Scotland  and  the  N.  of  England,  signifying  euch ,  as,  ** ilk 
ane  of  you  ;  ”  it  also  denotes,  as  a  substantive,  the  same 
name,  and  is  employed  when  an  estate  is  of  the  same 
name  as  the  possessor's  patronymic,  as,  “  llavenswood  of 
that  Ilk,”  or  Ravenswood  of  Ravenswood. 

Ilkeston,  a  town  of  England,  in  Derbyshire,  8  m.  from 
Derby  ;  pop.  4,500. 

lll,  a.  [Probably  contracted  from  evil;  A.  S.  ufel ;  Ger. 
iibel ;  lcel.  illr.  See  Evil.]  Bad  or  evil,  in  a  general 
sense;  contrary  to  good;  depraved;  wicked;  iniqui¬ 
tous;  criminal ;  bad ;  evil;  unfortunate. — Cross;  crab¬ 
bed  ;  surly  ;  peevish.  —  Diseased  ;  disordered  ;  sick  or 
indisposed;  impaired. —  llomely;  ugly;  unfavorable; 
suspicious.  —  Rude:  unpolished,  as  manners. 

—  n.  Evil ;  wickedness ;  depravity ;  misfortune. — Disease; 
pain. — Whatever  annoys  or  impairs  happiness,  or  pre¬ 
vents  success. 

— adv.  Not  well;  not  rightly  or  perfectly;  badly;  not 
easily;  with  pain  or  difficulty. 

Hlabasco.  See  Cojutepec. 

Hl-alfect'ecl,  a.  Not  well  affected  ;  affected  with  bad 
impressions;  inimical. 

Hlaps'able,  a.  That  may  illapse. 

Hlapse',  v.  n.  [Lat.  illabnr — in,  and  labor,  lapsus ,  to  fall, 
to  slide  or  glide.]  To  fall,  pass,  or  glide  into. 

— n.  A  sliding  in  ;  an  imuiission  or  entrance  of  one  thing 
into  another.  —  A  falling  on  ;  a  sudden  attack. 

II la'q ueable,  a.  That  may  be  entangled  or  entrapped. 

Ilia  if  ligate,  v.  a.  To  entangle;  to  entrap;  to  ensnare. 

Illai|iiea'lion,  n.  The  act  of  catching  or  ensnaring. 
—  A  snare;  anything  to  catch  another. 

Illa'tion,  n.  [Lat. iUatio  —  in,  and  latio,  from  fero,latus, 
to  bear,  to  carry.]  A  carrying  or  bringing  in. 

(Rhet.)  An  inference  from  premises;  a  conclusion; 
deduction. 

Il'lali  ve,  a.  Relating  to  illation ;  that  may  be  inferred  ; 
that  denotes  an  inference. 

lllaud  ahle,  a.  [1  ait.  in,  priv.,  and  laudabilis,  praise¬ 
worthy.]  Unworthy  of  praise  or  commendation. 

Illaml'ably,  adv.  Unworthily;  without  deserving 
praise. 

Ill'-a»loi><l,n.  Bad  feeling;  resentment;  enmity. 

Ull'-bod  in^,  a.  Ominous  of  evil. 

fill-bred,  a.  Not  well  bred;  impolite  ;  unpolished;  rude. 

I II- breeching’,  n.  Want  of  good  breeding;  unpolite¬ 
ness  ;  rudeness. 

Illecebra'eea?,  Paronychiacf..*,  n.  [From  Lat.  illicio, 
I  entice  or  induce  :  from  its  power  to  vesicate  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  skin  in  cataplasms.]  (Bot.)  An  order  of 
plants,  alliance  Silenales.  Diag.  Both  calyx  and  corolla 
present  and  symmetrical,  hut  the  latter  rudimentary, 
amphitropal  ovules  and  scarious  stipules. — They  are 
herbaceous  plants,  generally  of  little  importance.  This 
order  is  divided  into  24  genera  and  100  species. 

Ille  et  Vi! stiiie,  (eel-a-ve'luyn,)  a  maritime  dept,  of 
France,  on  the  N.W.  coast,  and  part  of  the  ancient  prov. 
of  Bretagne.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  English  Channel 
and  La  Munche;  S.,  by  the  Loire-Infeiieure ;  E.,  by 
Mayenne ;  and  W.,  by  Morbihan  and  Cotes- du-Nord. 
Area,  2,5S2  sip  m.  The  soil  is  rich,  fertile,  and  highly 
productive.  Its  chief  articles  are  wheat,  flax,  hemp, 
tobacco,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  buckwheat.  Apples  are 
cultivated  in  great  plenty,  the  pasturage  is  excellent, 
and  the  dairy  products  of  the  first  quality.  The  forests 
afford  abundance  of  superior  timber,  and  the  mineral 
yield  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  limestone,  granite,  slate,  and 
quartz  for  glass  purposes,  is  highly  valuable.  The  manu¬ 
factures  are  sail-cloth,  linens,  cottons,  woollen  yarns, 
Russia  ducks,  leather,  cordage,  pottery,  Ac.  Ship-build¬ 
ing  is  also  carried  on.  Chief  towns.  Rennes,  (the  cap.,) 
FougSres,  St.  Malo,  Vitrtf,  and  Redon.  Pop.  592,609. 

Illegal,  a.  [In,  and  legal.]  Not  legal;  contrary  to 
law;  unlawful;  lawless;  prohibited;  illicit;  contraband. 

1 1  legal'! ty,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  illegal ;  con¬ 
trariety  to  law;  unlawfulness. 

Ille'galize,  v.a.  To  render  illegal. 

Illegally,  adv.  In  an  illegal  or  unlawful  manner; 
unlawfully. 

Illegal  iions,  n.  State  of  being  illegal:  illegality. 

lllegibirity,  n.  Quality  of  being  illegible. 

Illegible,  a.  [Lat.  in.  priv.,  and  legibilis,  legible,  from 
leigo,  to  read.]  Not  legible;  that  cannot  be  read;  un¬ 
readable. 

1 1  leg'i  bio  ness,  n.  State  of  being  illegible;  illegibility. 

Illegibly.  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  read. 

1 1  leg it'ii n aey,  n.  State  of  being  illegitimate ;  state 
of  being  born  out  of  wedlock;  the  state  of  bastardy.  — 
State  of  being  not  genuine,  or  of  legitimate  origin. 

Illegit/iinate,  a.  [Lat.  in,  and  legitimus.  See  Legiti¬ 
mate.]  Not  legitimate;  not  according  to  law;  contrary 
to  law;  unlawful;  illegal. — Unlawfully  begotten;  born 
out  of  wedlock;  spurious. 

(Logic.)  Not  legitimately  deduced ;  illogical. 

— Not  authorized  by  good  usage,  as  a  word  or  phrase. 

— v.a.  To  render  illegitimate;  to  prove  to  be  born  out 
of  wedlock  ;  to  bastardize. 

Illegitimately,  adv.  Not  legitimately ;  notin  wed¬ 
lock. — Without  authority. 

I  EESegit  ima't  ion,  n.  The  state  of  one  not  begotten  in 

|  wedlock.  — Want  of  genuineness. 
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Illegit'iniatfze,  v.  a.  To  render  illegitimate;  to  il«> 
legitimate. 

Il'ler,  a  large  river  of  Suabia,  which  rises  in  the  Tyrol, 
near  Baar,  and  after  a  course  of  about  lOo  m.,  joins  the 
Danube  near  Ulm. 

Illev'iable,  a.  [Lat.  in,  and  Fr.  lever,  to  raise.]  That 
cannot  be  levied  or  exacted. 

Ill-favored,  a.  Having  a  bad  countenance;  ugly; 
ill-looking;  deformed. 

IH'-grounded,  a.  Not  well-grounded;  having  loose 
principles. 

Illib'eral,  a.  [Lat.  in  and  libera lis.]  Not  liberal;  ig1 
noble;  base;  mean;  sordid;  not  free  or  generous ;  not 
noble;  not  ingenuous.  —  Of  a  contracted  mind;  cold  in 
charity:  not  candid;  uncharitable  in  judging;  not  gen¬ 
erous;  not  munificent ;  sparing  of  gifts. 

Illab'eralisin,  n.  Illiberal  principles  of  practice.  (R.) 

Illiberal  ity,n.  [Lat.  illiberalitus.]  Quality  of  being 
illiberal;  narrowness  of  mind ;  contractedness ;  mean¬ 
ness;  want  of  catholic  opinion;  parsimony;  want  of 
munificence. 

Illib'eralize,  v.  a.  Toimbnewith  illiberal  principles. 

Illiberally,  adv.  In  an  illiberal  manner;  ungen¬ 
erously  ;  uncandidly  ;  uncharitably  ;  disingenuously  ; 
parsimoniously. 

Illab'eralness,  n.  Illiberally. 

I  fl  licit,  n.  [Lat.  illicit  us  —  in,  and  licitus,  from  liceo , 
used  impersonally,  licet ,  it  is  allowable,  allowed,  or  per¬ 
mitted.  See  License.]  Not  permitted  or  allowed;  pro¬ 
hibited;  unlawful;  lawless. 

II lie' illy.  adv.  Unlawfully. 

Illic'itncss.ft.  Quality  of  being  illicit :  unlawfulness. 

lllic'iiini,  Ba'dian,  Badianif'eba,  n.  [Lat.  iliicio,  I  al¬ 
lure,  from  having  a  roost  agreeable  perfume.]  (B"t.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Mugnoliacex.  They  are  remark¬ 
able  for  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  their  flowers  and 
foliage.  I.  anisatum,  the  Star-anise,  has  the  odor  and 
flavor  of  anise-seed.  The  fruit  is  used  by  the  Chinese  as 
an  aromatic  and  carminative,  and  as  a  spice.  The  oil 
obtained  from  the  seeds  is  said  to  be  substituted  occa¬ 
sionally  for  oil  of  anise. 

Illimitable,  a.  [Fr.  in,  and  limitable.  See  Limit.J 
That  cannot  be  limited  or  bounded;  boundless;  unlim¬ 
ited;  infinite;  unbounded;  immense;  vast 

Illiin'itablencss,  n.  State  of  being  illimitable; 
boundlessness. 

inim  itably,  adv.  Without  limits;  without  possibil¬ 
ity  of  being  bounded. 

Hliiii'tion,  n.  A  rubbing  in  of  ointment. 

(Min.)  A  thin  crust  of  some  extraneous  substance 
found  in  minerals.  —  Vre. 

Ill  inois,  (H-li-noi'),  one  of  the  most  important  Western 
States  of  the  U.  States  of  America,  having  Wisconsin  on 
the  N.,  Lake  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky  on  the 
E.,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  on  the  S.,  and  Missouri  and 
Iowa  on  the  W.  It  lies  between  Lat.  87°  and  42°  8<>'  N  , 
and  Lon.  87°  30'  and  91°  30'  W.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  380 
in.;  average  breadth  about  156  m.  Area  55,410  sq.  m.; 
50,000  of  which  is  considered  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
Desc.  The  surface  off.  may  be  regarded  as  a  table-land, 
elevated  from  350  to  800  feet  above  sea-level,  with  a 
general  inclination  towards  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
and  consists  mostly  of  vast  undulating  prairies,  or  rich 
plains,  called  by  tlie  settlers  barrens,  producing  stunted 
oak, hickory, pine, 
and  other  trees. 

Many  tracts  in 
the  S.  are  densely 
wooded, especially 
those  lying  along 
the  rivers;  and  the 
prairies  are  some¬ 
times  interspers¬ 
ed  with  copses, 
though  m  u  c  h 
more  frequently 
studded  with  iso¬ 
lated  trees  at 
short  distances. 

The  State  is  well 
watered.  Next  to 
the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio,  the 
chief  rivers  are 
the  Illinois,  its  tributary  the  Sangamon,  the  Kaskaskia, 
Great  Wabash,  and  Rock  rivers.  The  Illinois  rises  in 
the  N.E.  part  of  the  State,  and  intersecting  it  in  a  S.W. 
direction,  falls  into  the  Mississippi  about  25  ni.  above 
its  junction  with  the  Missouri,  after  a  course  of  450  in., 
most  part  of  which  is  navigable  for  steamboats.  The 
Sangamon  has  a  course  of  about  180  m.,  with  a  boat- 
navigation  of  120  or  180  in.  The  Kaskaskia  rises  in  the 
centre  of  the  State,  runs  with  a  S.W.  course  for  nearly 
300  m.,  and  falls  into  the  Mississippi  1.  0  m.  below  Van- 
dalia,  to  which  city  it  is  navigable.  The  Great  Wabash 
belongs  more  properly  to  Indiana;  but  it  forms  the 
lower  two  filths  of  the  E.  boundary  of  /.,  and  falls  at 
its  S.E.  angle  into  the  Ohio.  The  Rock  River  runs 
through  the  N.W.  portion  of  the  State.  It  has  a  S.W. 
course,  like  the  Illinois,  Kaskaskia,  and  other  tributa¬ 
ries  of  the  Mississippi,  which  river  it  enters  about  Lat. 
41°  30',  after  a  course  of  nearly  400  m.,  for  about  200  m. 
of  which  it  is  navigable.  The  total  length  of  navigable 
rivers  is  estimated  at  4,000  m.  Small  lakes  are  numer¬ 
ous;  and  in  the  N.  is  Winnebago  Swamp,  a  considerable 
extent  of  marsh  land.  In  the  W..  and  probably  through¬ 
out  most  of  the  central  and  N.  parts,  the  geological 

.  strata  succeed  each  other  in  the  following  order :  —  A 
vegetable  mould  from  8  to  30  inches  in  depth,  clay, 
limestone,  shell,  bituminous  coal  (generally  from  4  to  5 
feet  thick),  soapstone,  and  sandstone.  Limestone  up 


Fig.  1365.  —  seal  of  the  state. 
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State  of  Ohio. — Area,  39,964  square  miles.  Population  (1880) 
3,198,239,  divided  thus,  White,  3,118,344,  Colored,  79,665 ;  Native, 
3,198,239,  Foreign,  394,743  ;  Males,  1,614,165,  Females,  1,584,074  ; 
increase  since  1870,  19.99  per  cent.  (1870)  2,665,260,  of  whom 
63,213  were  colored;  (1860)  2,339,511;  (1850)  1,980,329;  increase 
since  1860,  13.9  per  cent.  Capital,  Columbus.  It  contains  88  Coun¬ 
ties. 


Counties.  Pop.  1870.  Pop.  1880.  Counties.  Fop.  1870.  Pop.  1880. 


Adams, 

20,750 

24,004 

I 

e 

Licking, 

35,756 

40  451 

K 

c 

Allen, 

23,623 

31,323 

H 

c 

Logan, 

23,028 

26.268 

I 

c 

Ashland, 

21,933 

23,883 

K 

c. 

Lorain, 

30,308 

35,525 

K 

b 

Ashtabula, 

32,517 

37,139 

M 

b 

Lucas, 

46,722 

67.388 

I 

b 

Athens, 

23,768 

28,413 

K 

d 

Madison, 

15,633 

20,129 

I 

d 

Auglaize, 

20,011 

25.443 

H 

c 

Mahoning, 

31,001 

42,867 

M 

b 

Belmont, 

39,714 

49,638 

L 

c 

Marion, 

16,184 

20,564 

I 

c 

Brown, 

30.802 

32,728 

I 

e 

Medina, 

20,092 

21,454 

L 

b 

Butler, 

39,912 

42.580 

H 

d 

Meigs, 

31,465 

32,325 

Iv 

d 

Carroll, 

14,491 

16,416 

L 

c 

Mercer, 

17,254 

21,808 

H 

c 

Champaign, 

24,188 

27.817 

I 

c 

Miami, 

32,740 

36,178 

II 

c 

Clark, 

32.070 

41,947 

I 

d 

Monroe, 

25,779 

26,497 

L 

d 

Clermont, 

34,268 

36,713 

H 

d 

Montgomery, 

64,006 

78,545 

II 

d 

Clinton, 

21,914 

27,539 

I 

d 

Morgan, 

20,363 

20,074 

L 

d 

Columbiana 

38,299 

48,603 

M 

c 

Morrow, 

18,583 

19,073 

K 

c 

Coshocton, 

23,600 

26,641 

L 

c 

Muskiogum, 

44,886 

49,780 

K 

d 

Crawford, 

25,556 

30.583 

K 

c 

Noble, 

19,949 

21,137 

L 

d 

Cuyahoga, 

32,010 

96,943 

L 

b 

Ottawa, 

13,364 

19,763 

I 

b 

Darke, 

32,278 

40,498 

H 

c 

Paulding, 

8,544 

13,490 

H 

b 

Defiance, 

15,719 

22,518 

H 

b 

Perry, 

18,453 

28,218 

K 

d 

Delaware, 

25,175 

27,380 

I 

c 

Pickaway, 

24,875 

27,353 

I 

d 

Erie, 

28,188 

32,640 

K 

b 

Pike, 

15,447 

17,927 

I 

d 

Fairfield, 

31,138 

34,283 

K 

d 

Portage, 

24,584 

27,500 

L 

b 

Fayette, 

17,170 

20.364 

I 

d 

Preble, 

21,809 

24,534 

II 

d 

Franklin, 

63,019 

86,816 

I 

c 

Putnam, 

17,081 

23,718 

II 

b 

Fulton, 

17,789 

21,062 

H 

b 

Richland, 

32,516 

36,306 

K 

c 

Gallia, 

25,545 

28,124 

K 

e 

Ross, 

37,097 

40,307 

I 

d 

Geauga, 

14,190 

14,255 

L 

b 

SandiiBky, 

25,503 

32,063 

I 

b 

Greene, 

28,038 

31,349 

I 

d 

Scioto, 

29,302 

33,511 

I 

e 

Guernsey, 

23,838 

27,197 

L 

c 

Seneca, 

30,827 

36,955 

I 

b 

Hamilton, 

260,370 

313,368 

H 

d 

Shelby, 

20,748 

24,136 

H 

c 

Hancock, 

23,847 

27,788 

I 

c 

Stark, 

52,508 

64,027 

L 

c 

Hardin, 

18,714 

27,028 

I 

c 

Summit, 

34,674 

43,788 

L 

b 

Harrison, 

18,682 

20,455 

L 

c 

Trumbull, 

38,659 

44,882 

M 

b 

Henry, 

14,028 

20,587 

H 

b 

Tuscarawas, 

33,840 

40,197 

L 

c 

Highland, 

29,133 

30,280 

I 

d 

Union, 

18,730 

22,374 

I 

c 

Hocking, 

17,925 

21,126 

K 

d 

Van  Wert, 

15,823 

2-1,030 

II 

c 

Holmes, 

18,177 

20,775 

L 

c 

Yin  ton, 

15,027 

17,226 

K 

d 

Huron, 

28,532 

31,609 

K 

b 

Warren, 

26,689 

28,392 

H 

d 

Jackson, 

21.759 

23,679 

K 

d 

Washington, 

40,609 

43,244 

L 

d 

Jefferson, 

29,188 

33,018 

31 

c 

Wayne, 

35,116 

37,452 

L 

c 

Knox, 

26,333 

27,450 

K 

c 

Williams, 

20,991 

23:821 

11 

]) 

Lake, 

15.935 

16,326 

L 

b 

Wood, 

24,596 

34,026 

I 

b 

Lawrence, 

31,380 

39,068 

K 

e 

Wyandot, 

18,553 

22,401 

I 

c 

State  of  Indiana. — Area,  33,809  square  miles.  Population 
(1880)  1,978,362,  divided  thus,  White,  1,939,094,  Colored,  39,998 ; 
Native,  1,834,597,  Foreign,  143,765;  Males,  1,010,676,  Females, 
967,686;  increase  since  1870,  17.70  per  cent.  (1870)  1,680,637, 
of  whom  24,560  were  Colored.  (1860)  1,350,428.  (1850)  988,416; 
increase  since  1860,  24.4  per  cent.  Capital,  Indianapolis.  It  con¬ 
tains  92  Counties. 


Counties. 

Adams, 

Pop.  1870. 

11,382 

Pop.  1880. 

15,385 

H 

c 

Counties, 

Howard, 

Pop.  1870. 

15,847 

Pop.  1880 

19.584 

F 

c 

Allen, 

Bartholomew 

43,494 

54,766 

H 

b 

Huntington, 

19,036 

21,805 

G 

c 

21,133 

22,777 

G 

d 

Jackson, 

18,974 

23,050 

F 

e 

Benton, 

Blackford, 

5,016 

6,272 

11,108 

E 

c 

Jasper, 

6,354 

9,465 

E 

b 

8,021 

G 

c 

Jay, 

15,000 

29,741 

19,282 

H 

c 

Boone, 

22,593 

25,922 

F 

c 

Jefferson, 

25.977 

G 

e 

Brown, 

8,681 

10,264 

F 

d 

Jennings, 

16,218 

16,453 

G 

d 

Carroll, 

16,152 

18,347 

F 

c 

Johnson, 

18,366 

19,537 

F 

d 

Cass, 

24,193 

27,610 

F 

c 

Knox, 

21,562 

26.323 

E 

e 

Clarke, 

24.770 

28,638 

G 

e 

K  osciusko, 

23,531 

26,493 

G 

b 

Clay, 

19,084 

25,853 

E 

d 

La  Grange, 

14,148 

15.630 

G 

b 

Clinton, 

17,330 

23,473 

F 

c 

Lake, 

12,339 

15,091 

30.976 

E 

b 

Crawford, 

9,851 

12,356 

F 

e 

La  Porte, 

27,062 

F 

b 

Daviess, 

16,747 

21,552 

E 

e 

Lawrence, 

14,628 

18,543 

F 

e 

Dearborn, 

24,116 

26.056 

H 

d 

Madison, 

22,770 

27,531 

G 

e 

Decatur, 

19,053 

19.779 

G 

d 

Marion, 

71,939 

102,780 

F 

d 

De  Kalb, 

17,167 

20,225 

H 

b 

Marshall, 

20,211 

23,416 

F 

b 

Delaware, 

19,030 

22,928 

G 

c 

Martin, 

11,103 

13,475 

24,083 

F 

e 

Dubois, 

12,597 

15,991 

F 

e 

Miami, 

21,052 

F 

c 

Elkhart, 

26,026 

10,476 

33.454 

G 

b 

Monroe, 

14,168 

15,875 

F 

d 

Fayette, 

11,394 

G 

d 

Montgomery, 

23,765 

27,316 

F 

c 

Floyd, 

23,300 

24,590 

G 

e 

Morgan, 

Newrton, 

17,528 

18,899 

F 

d 

Fountain, 

16,389 

20,228 

E 

c 

5,829 

8,167 

E 

c 

Franklin, 

20,223 

20.092 

II 

d 

Noble, 

20,389 

23.007 

G 

b 

Fulton, 

12,726 

14,301 

F 

b 

Ohio, 

5.837 

5,563 

H 

e 

Gibson, 

17,371 

22  742 

E 

e 

Orange, 

13,497 

14.363 

F 

e 

Grant, 

18,487 

19,514 

23.618 

G 

c 

Owen, 

16,137 

15,901 

F 

d 

Greene, 

22.996 

E 

d 

Parke, 

18,166 

19,460 

E 

d 

Hamilton, 

20,882 

24,809 

F 

c 

Perry, 

14.801 

16.997 

F 

e 

Hancock, 

15,123 

17,123 

G 

d 

Pike, 

13,779 

16,384 

E 

e 

Harrison, 

19,913 

21,326 

F 

e 

Porter, 

13,942 

17,229. 

E 

b 

Hendricks, 

20.277 

22,975 

F 

d 

Posey, 

19,185 

20,857 

E 

e 

Henry, 

22,986 

24,016 

G 

d 

Pulaski, 

7,801 

9,851 

F 

b 

Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop,  1880. 

Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1830. 

Putnam, 

Randolph, 

21,514 

22,502 

F 

d 

Tipton, 

11,953 

14.402 

F 

« 

22.862 

26.437 

H 

c 

Union, 

6,341 

7,613 

H 

d 

Ripley, 

20,977 

21,627 

G 

d 

Vanderburgh, 

33,145 

42,193 

E 

e 

Rush, 

17,626 

19,238 

G 

d 

Vermilion, 

10,840 

12,025 

E 

c 

Scott, 

7,873 

8,343 

G 

e 

Vigo, 

33,549 

45,656 

K 

d 

Shelby, 

21,892 

25.256 

G 

d 

Wabash, 

21,305 

25,242 

G 

c 

Spencer, 

17.998 

22,122 

E 

e 

Warren, 

10,204 

11,497 

E 

c 

Starke, 

Steuben, 

3,888 

5,105 

F 

b 

Warrick, 

17.653 

20,162 

E 

e 

12,854 

14,644 

H 

b 

Washington, 

18,495 

18,954 

F 

e 

St.  Joseph, 

Sullivan, 

Switzerland, 

25,322 

18,453 

33,176 

20.336 

F 

E 

b 

d 

Wayne, 

Y/ells, 

34,048 

13,685 

38,614 

18,442 

11 

G 

d 

c 

12,134 

13,336 

H 

e 

White, 

10,554 

13,795 

F 

c 

Tippecanoe, 

33,515 

35,966 

F 

c 

Whitley, 

14,399 

16,911 

G 

b 

State  of  Illinois. — Area,  55,410  square  miles.  Population 
(1880)  3,078,769,  divided  thus,  White,  3,032,174,  Colored,  46,248 ; 
Native,  2,495,177,  Foreign,  583,592;  Males,  1,587,433,  Females, 
1,491,336;  increase  since  1870,  21.21  per  cent.  (1870)  2,539,891, 
of  whom  28,762  were  colored;  (1860)  1,711,951;  (1850)  851,470; 
increase  since  1860,  48.3  per  cent.  Capital,  Snringfield.  It  contains 
102  Counties. 


Counties, 

Adams, 

Alexander, 

Pop.  1870. 

56,362 

Pop.  1880. 

59,148 

A 

d 

Counties. 

Lee, 

Pop.  1870. 
27,171 

Pop,  1880. 
27.494 

C 

b 

10,564 

14,809 

C 

f 

Livingston, 

31,471 

38,453 

D 

c 

Bond, 

13,152 

14,873 

C 

e 

Logan, 

Macon, 

23,053 

25,041 

C 

c 

Boone, 

12,942 

12,205 

11,527 

D 

a 

•  26,481 

30,672 

C 

d 

Brown, 

13,044 

33.189 

B 

d 

Macoupin, 

32,726 

37.705 

B 

d 

Bureau, 

32,415 

C 

b 

Madison, 

44,131 

50,141 

(j 

e 

Calhoun, 

6,562 

16,705 

7,471 

B 

d 

Marion, 

20,622 

23,691 

D 

e 

Carroll, 

16,985 

B 

a 

Marshall, 

16.966 

15,036 

C 

b 

Cass, 

11,580 

14,494 

B 

d 

Mason, 

16,184 

16,244 

c 

c 

Champaign, 

32,737 

40,870 

D 

c 

Massac, 

9.581 

10,443 

D 

f 

Christian, 

20,363 

28,232 

C 

d 

McDonough, 

26,509 

27,985 

B 

c 

Clark, 

18,719 

15,875 

21,900 

E 

d 

McHenry, 

23,762 

24,914 

D 

a 

Clay, 

16,195 

I> 

e 

McLean, 

53,988 

60,115 

D 

c 

Clinton, 

16,285 

18,718 

27,055 

C 

6 

’Menard, 

11,735 

13.028 

C 

c 

Coles, 

25,235 

D 

d 

Mercer, 

18,769 

19,505 

B 

b 

Cook, 

349,966 

607,468 

E 

b 

Monroe, 

12,982 

13,682 

B 

e 

Crawford, 

13,889 

16.190 

E 

e 

Montgomery, 

25,314 

28,086 

C 

d 

Cumberland, 

12,223 

13,762 

D 

d 

Morgan, 

28,463 

31,519 

B 

d 

De  Kalb, 

23,265 

26,774 

D 

b 

Moultrie, 

10,385 

13,705 

D 

d 

De  Witt, 

14,768 

17,014 

C 

c 

Ogle, 

27,492 

29,946 

C 

a 

Douglas, 

13,484 

15,857 

D 

d 

Peoria, 

47,540 

55,427 

C 

c 

Du  Page, 

16,685 

19,187 

D 

b 

Perry, 

13,723 

16,008 

C 

e 

Edgar, 

21,450 

25,504 

E 

d 

Piatt, 

10,953 

15,583 

D 

d 

Edwards, 

7,565 

15,653 

8.600 

D 

e 

Pike, 

30,768 

33,761 

13,256 

B 

d 

Effingham, 

18,924 

D 

d 

Pope, 

11,437 

D 

f 

Fayette, 

19,638 

23,243 

C 

d 

Pulaski, 

8,752 

9,507 

C 

f 

Ford, 

9,103 

15,105 

D 

c 

Putnam, 

6,280 

5,555 

C 

b 

Franklin, 

12,652 

16,129 

C 

e 

Randolph, 

20,859 

25,691 

C 

e 

Fulton, 

38,291 

41,249 

B 

c 

Richland, 

12.803 

15,546 

D 

e 

Gallatin, 

11,134 

12,862 

D 

f 

Rock  Island, 

29,783 

38,315 

B 

b 

Greene, 

Grundy, 

20,277 

23,014 

B 

d 

Saline, 

12,714 

15,910 

D 

f 

14,938 

16,738 

D 

b 

Sangamon, 

46,352 

17,419 

52,902 

C 

d 

Hamilton, 

13,014 

16,712 

35,354 

D 

e 

Schuyler, 

16,249 

B 

c 

Hancock, 

35,935 

A 

c 

Scott, 

10,530 

10,745 

B 

d 

Hardin, 

Henderson, 

5,113 

6,024 

D 

f 

Shelby, 

25,476 

30,282 

D  d 

12,582 

10,755 

B 

c 

Stark, 

10,751 

11,209 

C 

b 

Henry, 

35,506 

25,782 

36,610 

B 

b 

St.  Clair, 

51,068 

61,850 

B 

e 

Iroquois, 

35,457 

E 

c 

Stephenson, 

30,608 

31,970 

C 

a 

J  ackson, 

19,634 

22,508 

C 

f 

Tazewell, 

27,903 

29,679 

C 

c 

Jasper, 

11,234 

14,515 

D 

d 

Union, 

16,518 

18,102 

c 

f 

Jefferson, 

17,864 

20,686 

C 

e 

Vermilion 

30,388 

41,601 

E 

c 

Jersey, 

15,054 

27,820 

15,546 

27,535 

B 

d 

Wabash, 

8,841 

9,945 

E 

e 

Jo  Daviess, 

B 

a 

Warren, 

23,170 

22,940 

B 

c 

Johnson, 

11,248 

13,079 

D 

f 

Washington, 

17,599 

21,117 

C 

e 

Kane, 

39,091 

44,956 

D 

b 

Wayne, 

19,758 

21,297 

D 

e 

Kankakee, 

24,352 

25,050 

E 

b 

White, 

16,846 

23,089 

D 

e 

Kendall, 

12,399 

13,084 

D 

b 

Whitesides, 

27,503 

30.888 

B 

b 

Knox, 

39,522 

38,360 

B 

c 

Will, 

43,013 

53,431 

E 

b 

Lake, 

21,014 

21,299 

70,420 

D 

a 

Williamson, 

17,329 

19.326 

D 

f 

La  Salle, 

60,792 

D 

b 

Winnebago, 

29,301 

30,518 

0 

a 

Lawrence, 

12,533 

13,663 

E 

e 

Woodford, 

18,956 

21,630 

C 

c 

State  of  Kentucky. — Area,  37,680  square  miles.  Population 
(1880)  1,648,708,  divided  thus,  White,  1,377,187,  Colored,  271,461  ; 
Native,  1,589,237,  Foreign,  59,471 ;  Males,  832,676,  Females,  816,032; 
increase  since  1870,  24.80  per  cent;  (1870)  1,321,011,  of  whom  222,- 
210  were  colored;  (1860)  1,155,684;  (1850)  982,405;  increase  since 


I860,  14.3 

per  cent. 

Capital, 

Frankfort.  It  contains  116  Counties. 

Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

Adair, 

1,065 

13,078 

G 

f 

Bracken, 

11,409 

13.509 

H  e 

Allen, 

10,296 

12.0S9 

F 

g 

Breathitt, 

5,672 

7,742 

I  f 

Anderson, 

5,449 

9,361 

G 

e 

Breckenridge, 

13,440 

17.486 

F  f 

Ballard, 

12,576 

14,378 

c 

f 

Bullitt, 

7,781 

8,521 

G  e 

Barren, 

17,780 

22,321 

G 

g 

Butler, 

9,404 

12,181 

F  f 

Bath, 

10,145 

11,982 

I 

e 

Caldwell, 

10,826 

11,280 

E  f 

Bell, 

6,055 

1 

g 

Callaway, 

9,410 

13.295 

D  g 

Boone, 

10,696 

11.995 

H 

e 

Campbell, 

27,406 

37,440 

H  e 

Bourbon, 

14,863 

15.958 

H 

e 

Carroll, 

6,189 

8.953 

G  e 

Boyd, 

8,573 

12,165 

K 

e 

Carter, 

7,509 

12,345 

I  e 

Boyle, 

9,515 

11,930 

11 

f 

Casey, 

8,884 

10,983 

H  f 
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Counties. 

Christian, 

Pop.  1870. 

23,ZZ7 

Pop.  1880. 

31,681 

E 

g 

Counties. 

Ilarlan, 

Pop  1870. 
4,415 

Pop.  1880. 

5,278 

I 

£ 

Counties. 

Lyon, 

Pop.  1870. 

6,233 

Pop.  1880. 

6,768 

D 

-f 

Counties. 

Perry, 

Pop.  1870. 
4,274 

Pop.  1880. 

5.607 

1 

f 

Clark, 

Clay, 

Clinton 

10882 

12.113 

11 

f 

Harrison, 

12,993 

16.502 

H 

e 

Madison, 

19.543 

22,051 

II 

f 

Pike, 

9,562 

2,699 

13,003 

K 

f 

8,297 

10.222 

I 

f 

Hart. 

13,687 

17.133 

G 

f 

Magoffin, 

4,684 

6,943 

I 

t 

Powell, 

3,139 

I 

f 

6,497 

7,212 

G 

g 

Henderson, 

18,457 

24,516 

E 

f 

Marion, 

12,838 

14.691 

G 

i 

Pulaski, 

17,670 

21,318 

H 

f 

Critteuden, 

9,381 

11.688 

D 

f 

Henry, 

11,066 

14.492 

G 

e 

Marshall, 

9,455 

9,647 

1) 

g 

Robertson, 

5,399 

5,814 

H 

e 

Cumberland, 

7,690 

8.891 

G 

g 

Hickman, 

8.453 

10,662 

C 

g 

Martin,* 

3,057 

K 

f 

Hock  Castle, 

7,145 

9,670 

H 

f 

Daviess, 

Edmondson, 

20,714 

27,724 

K 

Hopkins, 

13,827 

19,123 

E 

f 

Mason, 

18,126 

20,469 

I 

e 

Rowan, 

2,991 

4,419 

I 

0 

4,459 

7,222 

F 

f 

Jackson, 

4,547 

6,678 

145,902 

H 

f 

McCracken, 

13,988 

16,260 

D 

f 

Russell, 

5,809 

7,591 

14.965 

H 

f 

Elliott, 

4,433 

6,567 

I 

e 

Jefferson, 

118,953 

G 

e 

McLean, 

7,614 

9,293 

E 

f 

Scott, 

11,607 

11 

e 

Estill, 

9,198 

9,860 

I 

f 

Jessamine, 

8,638 

10,864 

II 

1 

Meade, 

9,485 

10,322 

F 

e 

Shelby, 

15,733 

16,813 

G 

e 

Fayette, 

26,656 

29,023 

H 

e 

Josh  Bell, 

3,731 

I 

g 

Menifee, 

1,986 

5,410 

I 

t 

Simpson, 

9,673 

10.641 

F 

g 

Fleming, 

Floyd, 

Franklin, 

13,398 

15,221 

I 

e 

Johnson, 

7,494 

9,155 

K 

f 

Mercer, 

13,144 

14,141 

H 

f 

Spencer, 

5,956 

7,040 

G 

e 

7,877 

10,176 

K 

f 

Kenton, 

36,096 

43,983 

II 

e 

Metcalfe, 

7,934 

9,423 

G 

g 

Tavlor, 

8,226 

9.260 

(1 

f 

15,300 

18  698 

H 

e 

Knox, 

8,294 

10,587 

1 

g 

Monroe, 

9,231 

10,742 

G 

g 

Todd, 

12,612 

15.998 

E 

g 

Fulton, 

6,161 

7,979 

C 

g 

La  Rue, 

8,235 

9,800 

G 

f 

Montgomery, 

7,557 

10,567 

I 

e 

Trigg, 

13,686 

14,489 

E 

g 

Gallatin, 

5,074 

4.832 

H 

e 

Laurel, 

6,016 

9,131 

H 

f 

Morgan, 

5,975 

81455 

I 

f 

Trimble, 

6,577 

7.171 

G 

e 

Garrard, 

10,372 

11,703 

H 

f 

Lawrence, 

8,497 

13,262 

K 

e 

Muhlenburg, 

12,638 

15,098 

E 

f 

Union, 

13,640 

17,808 

E 

f 

Grant, 

9.529 

13.083 

II 

e 

Lee, 

o,05o 

4,254 

I 

f 

Nelaon, 

14,804 

16.609 

G 

f 

Warren, 

21.742 

27,528 

F 

f 

Graves, 

19,398 

24,137 

D 

g 

Leslie, 

3.740 

I 

g 

Nicholas, 

9,129 

11,869 

H 

e 

Washington, 

12,464 

14.419 

G 

f 

Grayson, 

11,580 

15,784 

F 

f 

Letcher, 

4,608 

9,115 

6,601 

13154 

K 

f 

Ohio, 

15,561 

19,669 

F 

f 

Wayne, 

10,602 

12,512 

H 

g 

Green, 

9,379 

11,871 

G 

f 

Lewis, 

I 

6 

Oldham, 

9.027 

7,685 

17,401 

G 

e 

W  ebster, 

10,937 

14.246 

e 

f 

Greenup, 

11,463 

13,371 

K 

e 

Lincoln, 

Livingston, 

10,947 

15,079 

11 

f 

Owen, 

14.309 

11 

e 

Whitley, 

8,278 

12.000 

11 

g 

Hancock, 

6.591 

8.563 

F 

f 

8,200 

9,165 

D 

f 

Owsley, 

3,889 

4,942 

I 

f 

W  olfe, 

3.603 

3.983 

I 

f 

Hardin, 

15,705 

22,564 

F 

f 

Logan, 

20,429 

24,358 

F 

e 

Pendleton, 

14,030 

16,702 

II 

e 

Woodford, 

8,240 

11,800 

H 

e 

*  Martin  from  Lawrence,  Johnson,  and  Floyd. 
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Aberdeen,  871 
Abingdon,  948 
Abingdon, 
Adairsville,  214 
Addison, 

Addison, 

Aela, 

Ainsworth, 

Akron, 

Akron, 

Akron,  10,006 
Albany,  606 
Albany, 

Albany,  163 
Albany,  480 
Albion,  613 
Albion,  476 
Albright, 

Aledo,  1,076 
Alexander, 
Alexandria,  381 
Alexandria, 
Alfordsville,  128 
Alhambra,  101 
Allensville,  310 
Alliance,  4,063 
Alina, 

Alton,  8,665 
Alton,  137 
Alton, 

Altona,  902 
Amanda, 

Amboy,  2,825 

Amherstville, 

Andalusia, 

Anderson,  3,126 

Andersonville, 

Andover, 

Andover, 

Angola, 

Angola,  1,072 
Anna,  1,269 
Annapolis,  253 
Antioch,  449 
Antwerp,  717 
Appanoos, 
Appleton, 
Arcadia, 

Arcadia,  288 
Archbold,  373 
Areola,  363 
Areola, 

Ardeny, 

Arenzville, 

Arlington, 

Armington, 

Aroma, 

Ashkum, 
Ashland,  1,459 
Ashland,  203 
Ashland,  2,601 
Ashley,  1,030 
Ashley,  454 
Ashtabula,  1,999 
Assumption,  590 
Astoria, 

Athens,  351 
Athens, 

Athens,  1,696 
Atlanta, 

Atlanta, 

Attica,  2,273 
Attica,  870 
Atwater, 

Auburn, 

Auburn,  677 
Auburn,  610 
Augusta, 
Augusta, 
Augusta,  96( 
Augusta. 


Ohio  I 
111.  B 
111.  E 
Ky.  F 
Ohio  I 
Ohio  K 
Ohio  I 
Ill.  E 
Ill.  C 
Ind.  F 
Ohio  L 
Ill.  B 
Ind.  G 
Ky.  H 
Ohio  K 
111.  D 
Ind.  G 
Ill.  C 
Ill.  B 
Ind.  G 
Ky.  H 
Ohio  1 
Ind.  F 
111.  C 
Ky.  E 
Ohio  L 
111.  D 
Ill.  B 
Ind.  F 
Ohio  I 
Ill.  B 
Ky.  K 
Ill  C 
Ohio  K 
Ill.  B 
Ind.  G 
Ind.  G 
Ohio  M 
Ill.  B 
111.  D 
Ind.  H 
111.  C 
Ohio  K 
Ind.  G 
Ohio  H 
Ill.  A 
Ohio  K 
Ill.  B 
Ohio  I 
Ohio  H 
111.  D 
Ind.  G 
Ind.  G 
Ill.  B 
Ill.  C 
111.  C 
Ill.  E 
Ill.  E 
Kv.  K 
111.  B 
Ohio  K 
Ill.  C 
Ohio  K 
Ohio  M 
Ill.  C 
Ill.  B 
Ill.  C 
Ky.  H 
Ohio  K 
Ill.  C 
Ohio  I 
Ird.  E 
Olio  K 
Ohio  L 
Ill.  C 
Ind.  G 
Ky.  F 
111.  A 
Ind.  F 
Ky.  I 
Ohio  L 


e 

c 

a 

g 

c 

e 

c 

b 

c 

b 

b 

b 

c 


e 

b 

b 

b 

c 

e 

e 

e 

e 

g 

c 

e 

e 

e 

d 

b 

e 

b 

b 

b 

c 

d 

b 

b 

a 

b 

f 

c 

c 

b 

c 

c 

d 

b 

b 

d 

b 

d 

d 

b 

c 

b 

c 

e 

d 

c 

e 

c 

b 

d 

c 

d 

f 

d 

c 

d 

c 

b 

b 

d 

b 

g 

c 

d 

e 

c 
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Aurora,  11,162 

Ill. 

D 

b 

Aurora,  3,304 

Ind. 

H 

d 

Aurora, 

Ky. 

D 

g 

Austin,  321 

Ind. 

G 

e 

Aviston, 

Ill. 

C 

e 

Avoca, 

Ill. 

D 

c 

Avon,  672 

Ill. 

B 

c 

Baileytown, 

Ind. 

E 

b 

Bainbridge, 

Ill. 

C 

f 

Bainbridge,  647 

Ohio 

I 

d 

Baltimore,  489 

Ohio 

K 

d 

Bainbridge, 

Ind. 

F 

d 

Barboursville, 

Ind. 

G 

e 

Barboursville,  438 

Ky. 

I 

g 

Bards  town,  1,835 

Ky. 

G 

f 

Barnesville,  2,063 

Ohio 

L 

d 

Barry, 

Ill. 

A 

d 

Bartonia, 

Ind. 

H 

c 

Batavia,  1,621 

Ill. 

D 

b 

Batavia,  827 

Ohio 

H 

d 

Batesville, 

Ind. 

G 

d 

Bath,  464 

Ill. 

B 

c 

Bayard, 

Ohio 

L 

e 

Bean  Blossom, 

Ind. 

F 

d 

Beardstown,  2,528 

Ill. 

B 

c 

Beaver  Creek, 

Ill. 

C 

e 

Beavcrtown, 

Ohio 

K 

d 

Bedford, 

Ind. 

F 

e 

Bedford,  200 

Ky. 

G 

e 

Bedford,  828 

Ohio 

L 

b 

Belgrade, 

Ky. 

D 

f 

Bell  Air, 

Ill. 

E 

d 

Bellaire,  4,033 

Ohio 

M 

d 

Belle  Centre, 

Ohio 

I 

c 

Bellefontaine,  3,182 

Ohio 

I 

c 

Belle  Prairie  City,  160 

Ill. 

D 

e 

Belleview, 

Ill. 

B 

d 

Belleville,  8,146 

Ill. 

B 

e 

Belleville,  720 

Ohio 

Iv 

c 

Bellevue, 

Ky. 

E 

g 

Bellevue,  1,219 

Ohio 

K 

b 

Bellview, 

Ky. 

H 

e 

Bellville,  264 

Ind. 

E 

d 

Belmont, 

Ky. 

H 

e 

Belmore,  261 

Ohio 

I 

b 

Beloit, 

111. 

C 

a 

Belpre,  911 

Ohio 

L 

d 

Belvidere,  3,23.1 

Ill. 

D 

a 

Bement, 

Ill. 

D 

d 

Benton,  615 

Ill. 

D 

e 

Benton,  203 

Ind. 

G 

b 

Benton, 

Ky. 

D 

g 

Berea,  1,628 

Ohio 

L 

b 

Berlin, 

Ohio 

K 

b 

Berry’s  Ferry, 

Ky. 

D 

f 

Berry’s  Lick, 

Ky. 

F 

f 

Berwick,  188 

Ohio 

I 

b 

Bethel,  634 

Ohio 

H 

e 

Bethlehem, 

Ind. 

G 

e 

Bethlehem, 

Ohio 

L 

c 

Beverly  City,  814 

Ohio 

L 

d 

Big  Eagle, 

Ky. 

H 

e 

Biggsville,  353 

111. 

A 

c 

Big  Spring, 

Ill. 

D 

d 

Big  Spring, 

Ind. 

F 

e 

Big  Spring,  134 

Ky. 

F 

f 

Birmingham,  322 

Ky. 

D 

g 

Black  Creek, 

Ind. 

F 

e 

Bladensburg, 

Ohio 

K 

e 

Blaine, 

Ky. 

K 

e 

Blakesville, 

Ind. 

F 

e 

Blanchester,  513 

Ohio 

I 

d 

Blandinville,  1,565 

Ill. 

B 

c 

B'.andvilie,  385 

Ky. 

C 

g 

Bloomfield, 

Ill. 

E 

d 

Bloomfield,  656 

Ind. 

F 

d 

Bloomfield,  435 

Ky. 

G 

f 

Bloom  Furnace, 

Ohio 

K 

e 

Blooniingburg,  312 

Ohio 

1 

d 

Bloomington,  14,590 

Ill. 

D 

c 

Bloomington.  1,032 

Ind. 

F 

d 

Blue  Island, 

Ill.  E 

b 

Blue  Mound, 

111.  C 

d 

Bluff  City, 

Ill.  B 

d 

Bluffton,  1,131 

nd.  G 

c 

Bluffton,  489 

Ohio  I 

c 

Bolton, 

Ill.  E 

b 

Bonharbor, 

Ky.  E 

f 

Bono, 

Ind.  F 

e 

Booneville,  1,039 

Ind.  E 

e 

Booneville,  111 

Kv.  I 

f 

Boonsboro, 

Ky.  H 

f 

Boonsport, 

Ky.  F 

e 

Bootstown 

Ohio  L 

b 

Boston, 

Ky.  I 

g 

Boston, 

Ky.  G 

f 

Botkinsville, 

Ohio  H 

c 

Bourbon,  874 

Ind.  F 

b 

Bouruville,  208 

Ohio  I 

d 

Bowers  ville, 

Ohio  L 

c 

Bowlesville, 

Ill.  D 

X 

Bowling  Green,  606 

Ind.  E 

d 

Bowlinggreen,  4,574 

Ky.  E 

g 

Bowling  Green,  906 

Ohio  I 

b 

Boxley 

Ind.  F 

c 

Bradford,  280 

Ill.  C 

b 

Bradford,  166 

Ohio  H 

c 

Bradfordsville,  155 

Ky.  G 

f 

Bradley, 

Ill.  C 

f 

Brandenburg,  427 

Ky.  F 

e 

Brashearsville, 

Ky.  I 

f 

Braysville, 

Ind.  H 

d 

Brazil,  2,186 

Ind.  E 

d 

Breedings, 

Ky.  G 

g 

Bremen,  164 

Ill.  E 

b 

Bremen, 

Ind.  F 

b 

Bremen,  265 

Ohio  K 

d 

Bridgeport, 

Ill.  B 

c 

Bridgeport,  511 

Ill.  C 

e 

Bridgeport, 

Ind.  G 

e 

Bridgeport, 

Ind.  F 

d 

Bridgeport, 

Ohio  K 

c 

Bridgeport,  1,178 

Ohio  M 

c 

Bridgeville,  45 

Ohio  L 

c 

Brighton, 

Ill.  B 

d 

Brimfield,  565 

Ill.  C 

c 

Bristol, 

Ill.  D 

b 

Bristol,  681 

Ind.  G 

b 

Bristol, 

Ohio  L 

d 

Bristow, 

Ky.  F 

f 

Brooklyn, 

Ill.  B 

c 

Brooklyn,  104 

Ill.  D 

f 

Brookstown,  406 

Ind.  F 

c 

Brooksville,  348 

Ky.  II 

e 

Brookville, 

Ohio  H 

d 

Brookville,  1,284 

Ind.  H 

d 

Brookville, 

Ill.  C 

a 

Brownhelm, 

Ohio  K 

b 

Browning,  214 

Ill.  B 

c 

Brownsburg,  551 

Ind.  F 

d 

Brownstown,  572 

Ind.  F 

e 

Brownsville,  320 

Ind.  H 

d 

Brownsville, 

Ky.  F 

f 

Brownsville,  384 

Ohio  K 

d 

Bruceville, 

Ind.  E 

e 

Brunswick, 

Ohio  L 

b 

Brush  Hill, 

Ill.  E 

b 

Bryan,  2,284 

Ohio  H 

b 

Bryantsville, 

Ky.  H 

f 

Buckley, 

Ill.  D 

c 

Bucyrus,  3,066 

Ohio  K 

c 

Buda, 

Ill.  C 

b 

Buena  Vista, 

Ind.  F 

c 

Buena  Vista, 

Ohio  R 

d 

Buford, 

Ky.  E 

f 

Buffalo, 

Ind.  F 

d 

Bunker  Hill, 

Ill.  C 

d 

Bunker  Hill, 

Ind.  F 

c 

Burbank,  258 

Ohio  K 

b 

Bureau, 

Ill.  C 

b 

Burkesville, 

Ky.  G 

g 

Burlington,  218 

Ind.  G 

d 

Burlington, 

Burlington,  277 
Burlington, 

Burnside, 

Burton, 

Buslmell,  2,003 
Butler,  1,648 
Butler, 

Butler, 

Butler,  144 
Buzzardsville, 

Byron, 

Cadiz,  680 
Cadiz,  1,435 
Cadiz  J unction, 

Cahokia, 

Cairo,  6,267 
Caldwell,  318 
Caledonia, 

Caledonia.  419 
Calhoun, 

Caraargo, 

Cambridge, 

Cambridge,  2,193 
Cambridge  City,  2,162 
Camden  Mills,  818 
Camden, 

Camden,  648 
Camelton,  2,481 
Campbellsburg, 
Campbellsville,  512 
Camp  Creek, 

Camp  Point, 

Campton, 

Canal  Dover,  1,593 
Canal  Fulton,  1,048 
Caneyville, 

Cantield, 

Canfield,  640 
Canterbury, 

Canton,  3,308 
Canton,  320 
Canton,  8,660 
Carbondale, 

Cardington,  918 
Carey,  692 
Carlin  ville, 

Carlisle,  499 
Carlisle,  606 
Carlow, 

Carlyle.  1,364 
Carmi, 

Carpenters, 

Carpentersville, 

Carroll,  187 
Carrollston, 

Carrollton, 

Carrollton,  1,098 
Carrollton,  813 
Carthage,  1,448 
Carthage,  481 
Carthage, 

Casey  ville,  520 
Cass, 

Cassals, 

Casta]  ia, 

Castleton, 

Catlettsburg,  1,019 
Catlin, 

Cave  City,  387 

Cave  in  Rock,  or  Cavin  Rock 

Cayuga, 

Cazenovia 

CedarviBe, 

Cedarville,  753 
Celina,  859 
Central  i  a,  3,190 
Centre  Station, 

Centre  ville, 

Centreville,  1,077 

Cerro  Gordo, 


Ind.  F  c 
Ky.  H  d 
Ohio  K  e 
Ill.  A  c 
Ohio  L  b 
111.  B  c 
Ill.  C  d 
Ind.  H  b 
Ky.  C  g 
Ky.  H  e 
Ind.  G  c 
Ill.  C  a 
Ky.  E  g 
Ohio  L  c 
Ohio  M  c 
III.  B  e 
Ill.  C  f 
Ohio  L  d 
Ill.  D  a 
Ohio  I  c 
Ky.  E  f 
Ill.  D  d 
Ill.  B  b 
Ohio  L  c 
Ind.  G  d 
Ill.  B  b 
Ind.  G  c 
Ohio  H  d 
Ind.  F  f 
Ind.  F  e 
Ky.  G  f 
Ky.  D  f 
Ill.  A  c 
Ky.  I  f 
Ohio  L  c 
Ohio  L  c 
Ky.  F  f 
Ill.  E  a 
Ohio  M  b 
Ky.  IC  e 
Ill.  B  c 
Ky.  E  g 
Ohio  L  c 
Ill.  C  f 
Ohio  K  c 
Ohio  I  c 
Ill.  C  d 
Ind.  E  d 
Ky.  H  e 
Ky.  E  f 
Ill.  C  e 
Ill.  D  e 
Ind.  E  c 
Ind.  F  d 
Ohio  K  d 
Ind.  F  c 
Ill.  B  d 


Ky.  G  e 
Ohio  L  c 
Ill.  A  c 
Ind.  G  d 
Ohio  H  a 
Ky.  D  f 
Ohio  K  c 
Ohio  L  c 
Ohio  K  b 
Ind.  F  d 
Ky.  K  e 
Ill.  E  c 
Ky.  G  f 
111.  D  f 
Ill.  D  c 
Ill.  E  b 
Ind.  G  b 
Ohio  I  d 
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Illinois  City,  Ill.  B  b 

IUinoistown,  Ill.  B  e 

Ipava,  488  Ill.  B 

Ironton,  5,686  Ohio  K 

Iroquois,  Ill.  E 

Irvine,  224  Ky.  I 

Irving,  751  Ill.  C 

Irwin,  Ohio  K 

Jackson,  Ind.  E 

Jackson,  Ky.  C  g 

Jackson,  Ky.  I  f 

Jackson,  2.016  Ohio  K  d 

Jacksonville,  9,203  Ill.  B  d 

Jamestown,  603  Ind.  F  d 

Jamestown,  138  Ky.  H  g 

Jamestown,  Ky.  G  g 

Jasper,  547  Ind.  F  e 

Jefferson,  869  Ohio  M  b 

Jeffersonville,  7,254  Ind.  G  e 

Jeffersonville,  212  Ohio  I  d 

Jeromeville,  328  Ohio  K  c 

Jersey  City,  Ky.  D  f 

Jerseyville,  2,576  Ill.  B  d 

Joliet,  7,263  Ill.  D  b 

Jonesboro,  1,108  III.  C  f 

Jonesboro,  581  Ind.  G  c 

Jonesville,  206  Ind.  G  d 

Joy,  Ill.  B  b 

Junction,  Ill.  B  e 

Junction,  Ill.  C  e 

Junction,  Ill.  I)  b 

Junction,  Ill.  E  b 

Junction,  Ind.  F  b 

Junction,  Ohio  H  b 

Kalida,  290  Ohio  H  c 

Kane,  Ill.  B  d 

Kankakee,  Ill.  E 

Kansas,  Ill.  E 

Kappa,  Ill.  C 

Kaskaskia,  Ill.  C 

Kecksville,  Ind.  F 

Keitlisburg,  1,179  Ill.  B 

Kendallville,  2,164  Ind.  G 

Kentland,  802  Ind.  E 

Kenton,  2,610  Ohio  I 

Kewaunee  and  Wethersfield,  Ill.  B  b 

Keysport,  Ill.  C  e 

Keystone,  Ind.  G  c 

Killbuck,  Ohio  L  c 

Kinderliook,  Ill.  A  d 

Kingston,  Ill.  C  c 

Kingston,  Ind.  F  c 

Kingston,  Ky.  H  f 

Kingston,  345  Ohio  K  d 

Kinmundy,  Ill.  D  e 

Kinsman,  Ohio  M  b 

Kirby,  Ohio  I  e 

Kirks  Cross  Roads  (Kirklin),  ind.  F  c 

Knig'itstown,  1,528  Ind.  G  d 

Knightsville,  1,071  Ind.  E  d 

Knox,  244  Ind.  F  b 

Knoxville,  1,883  Ill.  B  c 

Knoxville,  165  Ohio  M  c 

Kosciusko,  Ind.  G  b 

Kossuth,  112  Ohio  H  c 

Lacon,  2,105  Ill.  C  b 

Laconia,  Ind.  F  e 

La  Crosse,  Ind.  F  b 

Ladoga,  878  Ind.  F  d 

La  Fayette,  284  III.  C  b 

La  Fayette,  13,508  Ind.  F  c 

La  Fayette,  215  Ky.  E  g 

La  1  ayette,  337  Ohio  I  c 

La  Fayette,  143  Ohio  I  d 

La  Grange  1,038  Ind.  G  b 

La  Grange,  612  Ky.  G  e 

La  Gro,  519  Ind.  G  c 

La  Harpe,  El.  B  c 

Lakeville,  Ind.  F  b 

Lakeville,  Ohio  K  c 

Lanark,  972  Ill.  C  a 

Lancaster,  Ind.  G  c 

Lancaster,  741  Ky.  H  f 

Lancaster,  4,725  Ohio  K  d 

Lanesville,  Ill.  C  d 

Langdon,  Ill.  C  c 

Langdons,  Ind.  G  e 

La  Porte,  6,581  Ind.  F  b 

La  Prairie,  Ill.  A  c 

Laramie,  Ohio  H  c 

Larkinsburg,  111.  D  e 

Larne,  Ohio  I  c 

ja  Salle.  5,200  Ill.  C  b 

Laurel  City,  741  Ind.  G  d 

Lawrence,  Ind.  F  d 

Lawrence,  Ohio  L  c 

Lawrcnceburg,  3,159  Ind.  H  d 


Lawrenceburg,  393 
Lawrenceville,  435 
Lawsonville, 

Leavittsburg, 

Leavenworth,  567 
Lebanon,  2,117 
Lebanon,  1,572 
Lebanon,  1,925 
Lebanon,  2,749 
Lebanon  Junction, 

Lee  Centre, 

Leesburg,  144 
Leesville, 

Leesville, 

Leetonia,  1,200 
Lena,  1,294 
Leopold, 

I.e  Roy.  862 
Letartsville, 

Lewell, 

Lewishurg,  151 
Lewisburg,  733 
Lewisport,  308 
Lewiston, 

Lewisville, 

Lexington, 

Lexington,  440 
Lexington,  14,801 
Liberty, 

Liberty, 

Liberty,  700 
Liberty, 

Liberty, 

Liberty, 

Liberty,  169 
Libertyville, 

Ligonier,  1,514 
Lima,  419 
Lima,  4,500 
Lima, 

Lincoln, 

Linton, 

Litchfield,  3,852 
Litchfield,  314 
Lithopalis,  394 
Livermore,  302 
Liverpool, 

Liverpool, 

Lock  land,  1,299 
Lockport,  1,772 
Loda, 

Lodi, 

Logan, 

Logan,  1,827 
Logansport,  8,950 
London, 

London,  165 
London,  2,066 
Londonderry,  163 
Longlick, 

Loogootee,  748 
Loudonville,  811 
Louisa,  425 
Louisville,  529 
Louisville,  100,753 
Loveland, 

Lovetts, 

Lovington, 

Lowell, 

Lowell, 

Lowell, 

Lower  Blue  Lick, 

Lucas,  312 
Lucasville, 

Ludlow. 

Ludlow, 

Luke  Station, 

Lynchburg,  476 
Lyndon, 

Lynn  Camp, 

Lynn  Grove, 

M ‘Arthur,  861 
M'Connelsville,  1,646 
Macedonia, 

M‘Kee, 

Mackinaw,  496 
M'Lean,  600 
M'Leansboro,  683 
Macomb,  2,748 
Macon, 

Macoupin, 

Madison,  10,709 
Madison,  757 
Madisonville,  1,022 
Magnolia, 

Mahomet, 

Majority  Pt.,  or  Prairie  City, 
Makauda, 

Malta, 

Malta,  513 
Manchester, 

Manchester, 

Manchester, 

Manchester,  942 
Manhattan, 

Manito,  375 
Mansfield,  8,029 
Manteno, 

Maquon. 

Marengo,  1,327 
Marietta,  5,218 
Mari  in, 

Marion 
Marion,  1,658 


Ky.  H 

e 

Marion,  102 

Ky.  D  f 

111.  E 

e 

Marion,  2,531 

Ohio  I  c 

Ky.  F 

f 

Marmot, 

Ind.  F  b 

Ohio  M  b 

Maroa,  766 

111.  D  c 

Ind.  F 

e 

Marseilles,  251 

Ohio  I  c 

Ill.  C 

e 

Marshall, 

Ill.  E  d 

Ind.  F 

c 

Marshfield, 

Ind.  E  c 

Ky.  G 

f 

Marshfield,  240 

Ohio  K  d 

Ohio  II 

d 

Martinsburg, 

Ohio  K  c 

Ky.  G 

f 

Martinsdale, 

Ky.  K  f 

111.  C 

b 

Martinsville, 

111.  E  d 

Ky.  H 

e 

Martinsville,  1,131 

Ind.  F  d 

Ind.  F 

e 

Martinsville, 

Ky.  F  g 

Ky.  G 

f 

Martinsville,  264 

Ohio  I  d 

Ohio  M 

c 

Marysville,  1,441 

Ohio  I  c 

111.  C 

a 

Maseoutah,  2,790 

111.  C  e 

Ind.  F 

e 

Mason,  490 

111.  D  e 

111.  D 

c 

Mason  City,  1,615 

Ill.  C  c 

Ohio  L 

e 

Massillon,  5,185 

Ohio  L  c 

Ind.  F 

b 

Matamoras, 

Ind.  G  c 

Ky.  I 

e 

Matteson, 

111.  E  b 

Ohio  I 

c 

Mattoon, 

111.  D  d 

Ky.  F 

f 

Maukport, 

Ind.  F  e 

111.  B 

c 

Maumee  City,  1,779 

Ohio  I  b 

Ohio  I 

b 

Maxville, 

Ind.  F  e 

111.  D 

c 

Mayfield,  779 

Ky.  D  g 

Ind.  G 

e 

Maysville,  4,705 

Ky.  I  e 

Ky.  H 

e 

Mechanicsburg,  366 

111.  C  d 

111.  A 

d 

Mechanicsburg,  940 

Ohio  I  c 

111.  D 

e 

Medaryville,  193 

Ind.  F  d 

Ind.  H 

d 

Medina,  1,159 

Ohio  L  b 

Ky.  H 

f 

Meigs  ville, 

Ohio  L  d 

Ohio  H 

d 

Melrose, 

111.  E  d 

Ohio  I 

b 

Memphis, 

Ind.  G  e 

Ohio  L 

c 

Memphis  Junction, 

Ky.  F  g 

111.  E 

a 

Mendon,  501 

111.  A  c 

Ind.  G 

b 

Mendota,  3,546 

111.  C  b 

Ind.  G 

b 

Mentor,  416 

Ohio  L  b 

Ohio  H 

c 

Mercerville, 

Ohio  K  e 

Ohio  L 

b 

Meredosia, 

111.  B  d 

111.  C 

c 

Merom,  426 

Ind.  E  d 

Ind.  E 

d 

Metamora,  702 

111.  C  c 

111.  C 

d 

Metropolis,  2,490 

111.  D  f 

Ky.  F 

f 

Mexico, 

Ind.  F  c 

Ohio  K 

d 

Miami, 

Ind.  F  c 

Ky.  E 

f 

Miamisburg,  1,425 

Ohio  H  d 

El.  B 

c 

Miamisville, 

Ohio  H  d 

Ohio  I 

c 

Michigan  City,  3,985 

Ind.  F  b 

Ohio  H 

d 

Michigantown,  319 

Ind.  F  c 

111.  D 

b 

Middleport, 

Ill.  E  c 

111.  D 

c 

Middleport,  2,236 

Ohio  K  e 

Ill.  D 

b 

Middleton, 

Ill.  D  e 

111.  E 

d 

Middleton, 

Ky.  F  g 

Ohio  K 

d 

Middletown, 

111.  C  b 

Ind.  F 

c 

Middletown, 

Ind.  E  d 

111.  D 

d 

Middletown  (Henry  Co.),  711 

Ind.  G  c 

Ky.  H 

f 

Middletown, 

Ind.  G  d 

Ohio  I 

d 

Middletown,  3,046 

Ohio  H  d 

Ohio  K 

d 

Midway,  532 

Ky.  H  e 

Ky.  H 

e 

Mifflin, 

Ohio  K  c 

Ind.  F 

e 

Mila, 

Ill.  C  b 

Ohio  K 

c 

Milan, 

111.  B  e 

Ky.  K 

e 

Milan,  774 

Ohio  K  b 

111.  D 

e 

Milburn,  314 

Ky.  D  g 

Ky.  G 

e 

Milford, 

111.  C  a 

Ohio  H 

d 

Milford,  230 

111.  E  c 

Ohio  I 

d 

Milford,  316  * 

Ind.  G  d 

El.  D 

d 

Milford,  432 

Ind.  G  b 

111.  C 

b 

Milford,  108 

Ky.  H  e 

Ky.  H 

f 

Milford,  620 

Ohio  H  d 

Ohio  L 

d 

Milford, 

Ohio  I  c 

Ky.  I 

e 

Milledgeville,  238 

111.  C  b 

Ohio  K 

c 

Millersburg, 

111.  C  e 

Ohio  K 

e 

Millersburg,  277 

111.  B  b 

Ill.  D 

c 

Millersburg, 

Ind.  H-  e 

Ind.  F 

e 

Millersburg,  675 

Ky.  H  e 

Ind.  E 

b 

Millersburg,  1,457 

Ohio  L  c 

Ohio  I 

d 

Millersport, 

Ohio  K  e 

111.  C 

b 

Millersport,  149 

Ohio  K  d 

Ky.  I 

f 

Millerstown, 

Ky.  F  f 

Ind.  G 

c 

Mill  Springs, 

Ky.  H  g 

Ohio  K 

d 

Milltown,  87 

Ind.  F  e 

Ohio  L 

d 

Millville, 

111.  A  d 

Ohio  L 

b 

Millville, 

Ohio  K  d 

Ky.  I 

f 

Milton, 

111.  D  d 

111.  C 

c 

Milton,  223 

Ky.  G  e 

111.  C 

c 

Miltonville, 

Ky.  H  f 

111.  D 

e 

Minersville  1,000 

Ohio  L  d 

111.  B 

c 

Minooka, 

Ill.  D  b 

111.  C 

d 

Minonk,  1,122 

111.  C  c 

111.  C 

d 

Minster,  868 

Ohio  H  c 

Ind.  G 

e 

Mishawaka,  2,617 

Ind.  F  b 

Ohio  L 

b 

Mission  Point, 

111.  D  b 

Ky.  E 

f 

Mitchell,  1,087 

Ind.  F  e 

111.  C 

b 

Mokena, 

111.  E  b 

111.  D 

c 

Moline,  4,166 

111.  B  b 

305  111.  D 

d 

Momence, 

111.  E  b 

111.  C 

f 

Monee,  598 

Ill.  E  b 

111.  D 

b 

Monmouth,  4,662 

Ill.  B  c 

Ohio  L 

d 

Monroe, 

Ill.  C  a 

111.  B 

d 

Monroeville,  630 

Ind.  H  b 

Ind.  G 

b 

Monroeville,  1,344 

Ohio  K  b 

Ky.  I 

f 

Monrovia,  348 

Ind.  F  d 

Ohio  I 

e 

Monterey,  210 

Ind.  F  b 

Ohio  I 

b 

Montezuma, 

Ill.  B  d 

111.  C 

c 

Montezuma,  624 

Ind.  E  d 

Ohio  K 

c 

Montezuma, 

Ohio  H  c 

111.  E 

b 

Monticello,  871, 

Ill.  D  c 

111.  B 

c 

Monticello, 

Ill.  B  e 

111.  D 

a 

Monticello,  887 

Ind.  F  c 

Ohio  L 

d 

Monticello, 

Ky.  H  g 

Ill.  D 

c 

Montpelier, 

Ind.  G  c 

Ill.  D 

f 

Montpelier, 

Ohio  H  b 

Ind.  G 

C  1 

Moorefield,  289 

Ohio  L  c 

Mooreshill.  617 
Mooresville,  1,229 
Morehead, 

Morganlield,  300 
Morgantown, 
Morgantown, 
Morgantown,  126 
Morocco, 

Morris,  3,138 
Morrison, 

Morristown,  257 
Morristown, 
Morristown,  423 
Morrow,  708 
Moscow, 

Moscow,  350 
Moscow,  443 
Mossville, 

Mound  City,  1,631 
Mount  Auburn, 

Mount  Carmel,  1,640 
Mount  Carmel,  1,196 
Mount  Carmel,  192 
Mount  Carroll,  1,756 
Mount  Erie, 

Mount  Gilead, 

Mount  Gilead,  1,087 
Mount  Henry, 

Mount  Leigh, 

Mount  Liberty, 

Mount  Olivet,  254 
Mount  Pleasant, 

Mount  Pleasant, 

Mount  Pleasant, 

Mount  Pleasant,  563 
Mount  Prospect, 

Mount  Pulaski,  653 
Mount  Sterling,  1,352 
Mount  Sterling, 

Mount  Sterling,  1,040 
Mount  Sterling,  389 
Mount  Vernon,  1,167 
Mount  Vernon,  2,880 
Mount  Vernon,  252 
Mount  Vernon,  4,876 
Mount  Washington,  340 
Mount  ’Welcome, 

Mount  Zion, 

Mount  Zion, 

Mowequa, 

Midberry  Grove, 
Mumfordsville,  249 
Muncie,  2,992 
M  urphysboro, 

Murray,  179 
Murray  ville,  1,160 
Nachusa, 

Naperville,  1,713 
Naples, 

Naples, 

Napoleon, 

Napoleon,  2,018 
Napoleouville, 

Nashport, 

Nashua, 

Nashvdle,  1,640 
Nashville,  270 
Natrona, 

Nauvoo, 

Neats  ville, 

Nebo, 

Nebo, 

Nelson, 

Nelson, 

Nelson, 

Nelsonville,  1,080 
Neoga,  540 
Nevada,  828 
New  Albany,  15,396 
New  Amsterdam, 
Newark,  6,698 
New  Athens, 

New  Bedford, 

Newberry, 

Newberry, 

New  Boston,  779 
New  Bremen,  528 
New  Brunswick, 
Newburg,  1,464 
Newburgh, 

New  Caledonia,  222 
New  Canton, 

New  Carlisle, 

New  Castle,  1,556 
New  Castle,  670 
New  Comerstown,  791 
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New  Philadelphia,  3,143 
New  Point, 

Newport,  343 
Newport,  398 
Newport,  15,087 
Newport, 

New  Richmond,  2,516 
New  Ross, 

N  ewton, 

Newtown, 

New  Vienna,  573 
New  Washington, 

New  Waterford, 

New  Windsor,  379 
Niantic, 

Nicholasville,  1,089 
Niles, 

Noble,  380 
Notdesville,  1,435 
Noblesville, 

Nokomis,  893 
Nolin, 

Normal,  1,116 
North  Bend, 

North  Bloomfield,  ' 
North  Middletown,  320 
Northport, 

North  Salisoury, 

North  Straitsville, 

North  Vernon,  1,758 
North  Washington, 
North  wood, 

Norton, 

Norwalk,  4,498 
Norwich,  268 
Oakland, 

Oakland, 

Oberlin,  2,888 
Oconee, 

Ocoya, 

Odell,  739 
Odin, 

O’Fallou,  1,117 
Ogden, 

Okaw, 

Old  Town, 

Olive  Hill, 

Olivers  Landing, 
Olmstead,  383 
Olney,  2,680 
Olympian  Spring, 
Onarga, 

Oneida,  1,034 
Oneida, 

Ophir  Centre, 

Oquawka,  1,370 
Orange, 

Oregon, 

Orleans,  905 
Orwell, 

Orrville,  745 
Osbom,  639 
Ossian, 

Ostego, 

Ostend, 

Oswego, 

Oswego,  116 
Otsego, 

Ottawa,  7,736 
Ottawa,  1,129 
Ottokee, 

Owaneco, 

Owensboro,  3,437 
Owensville,  522 
Owenton,  297 
Owingsville,  550 
Owl  Prairie, 

Oxford,  519 
Oxford,  1,738 

Paducah,  6,866 
Painesviile,  3,728 
Paintsville,  247 
Palatine, 

Palestine, 

Palmyra, 

Paua,  2,207 
Paoli,  628 
Paradise, 

Paradise, 

Paris,  3,057 
Paris.  2,655 
Parish  Grove, 

Parisville, 

Parkersburg, 

Parkrnan, 

Parksville, 

Pataskala,  462 
Patoka, 

Patoka,  844 
Patriot, 

Paulding, 

Paxton,  1,456 
Pecatoniea, 

Pekin,  5,696 
Pekin, 

Pemberton,  157 
Pembroke,  278 
Pendleton,  675 
Peoria,  22,849 
Peotone, 

Perry,  798 
Perry, 

Perrysburg,  1,835 
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c 

Ind.  H 

d 

Perryville,  479 

Ky.  H 
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Roanoke,  627 

Ind.  G 

c 

Ind.  E 

d 

Peru,  3,650 

Ill.  C 

h 

Roaring  Spring,  120 

Kv.  E 

g 

Ky.  H 

d 

Peru,  3,617 

Ind.  F 

c 

Robertsdale, 

Ind.  E 

b 
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d 

Pesotum, 

Ill.  D 

d 

Robinson, 

Ill.  E 

d 

Ohio  H 

e 

Petersburg,  1.792 

Ill.  C 

0 

Robinson, 

Ohio  K 

c 

Ind.  F 

c 

Petersburg,  923 

Ind.  E 

e 

Rochelle, 

Ill.  C 

b 

Ill.  D 

d 

Petersburg,  400 

Ky.  H 

d 

Rochester,  1,528 

Ind.  F 

b 

Ind.  E 

c 

Peters  Creek, 

Ky.  G 

g 

Rochester,  228 

Ky.  F 

f 

Ohio  I 

d 

Phillipstown, 

Ill.  D 

e 

Rochester, 

Ohio  K 

b 

Ind.  G 

e 

Pickensville, 

Ohio  I 

b 

Rockcastle,  80 

Ky.  E 

g 

Ohio  M 

c 

Piereeton,  1,063 

Ind.  G 

b 
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Wheaton, 

Ill.  C 

c 

Worthington, 

Ky.  E 

f 

Van  Wert,  2,625 

Ohio 

H 

s 

Washington,  2,901 

Ind. 

E 

e 

Wheaton,  998 

III  jj 

b 

Wyoming,  640 

Ill.  C 

b 

Verden, 

Ill. 

e 

d 

Washington,  240 

Ky. 

I 

e 

Wheelersburg,  358 

Ohio  K 

e 

Wyoming, 

Ky.  I 

e 

Vermillion,  721 

Ohio 

K 

b 

Washington,  2,117 

Ohio 

I 

d 

Whitehall,  1,200 

Ill.  B 

d 

Xenia,  916 

III.  D 

e 

Vermillionville, 

III. 

D 

b 

Washington,  554 

Ohio 

L 

c 

Whitehouse, 

Ohio  I 

b 

Xenia, 

Ind.  G 

c 

Vermont, 

Ill. 

B 

c 

Wataga,  1,205 

Ill. 

B 

b 

White  Oak, 

Ill.  C 

d 

Xenia,  6,377 

Ohio  I 

d 

Vernon,  673 

Ind. 

G 

e 

Waterford, 

Ind. 

Gr 

b 

White  Plains, 

Ky.  E 

f 

Yates  City, 

Ill.  B 

c 

Versailles, 

Ill. 

B 

d 

Waterloo,  1,537 

Ill. 

B 

e 

Whitesburg, 

Ky.  K 

f 

Yellowhead  Grove, 

Ill.  E 

b 

Versailles,  495 

Ind. 

G 

d 

Waterloo,  1,259 

Ind. 

G 

b 

Wliitestown, 

Ind.  F 

c 

Yellow  Spriugs,  1,435 

Ohio  I 

d 

Versailles,  3,268 

Ky. 

H 

e 

Waterman, 

Ind. 

E 

d 

Wilkes  ville. 

Ohio  K 

d 

Yelverton, 

Ohio  I 

c 

Versailles, 

Ohio 

H 

c 

Watertown,  181 

Ohio 

L 

d 

Wilksboro, 

Ill.  C 

c 

York, 

Ill.  E 

d 

Vevay,  1,198 

Ind. 

G 

e 

Waterville, 

Ohio 

I 

b 

Wilmington,  1,828 

Ill.  D 

b 

York, 

Ohio  K  b 

Vienna,  550 

Ill. 

D 

f 

Watseka,  1,551 

Ill. 

E 

c 

Wilmington,  2,023 

Ohio  I 

d 

Yorkville, 

Ill.  D 

b 

Vienna,  166 

Ind. 

G 

e* 

Waukegan,  4,507 

Ill. 

E 

a 

Williams, 

Ky.  E 

f 

Yorktown, 

Ill.  C 

b 

Villa  Ridge, 

Ill. 

C 

f 

Wauseon,  1,474 

Ohio 

H 

b 

Williamsburg,  139 

Ky.  H 

g 

Young  America,  1,145 

Ill.  B 

c 

Vincennes,  5,440 

Ind. 

E 

e 

Waverly, 

Ill. 

C 

d 

Williamsburg,  213 

Ohio  L 

d 

Youngstown,  8,075 

Ohio  M  b 

Vincents, 

Ohio 

L 

d 

Waverly,  1,202 

Ohio  K 

d 

Williamsport,  988 

Ind.  E 

c 

Zaleski,  690 

Ohio  K  d 

Vinton,  137 

''bio  K 

e 

Waynesburg, 

Ky. 

H 

f 

Williamstown,  281 

Ky.  H 

e 

Zanesville, 

Ill.  C 

d 

Viola,  407 

Ill. 

B 

b 

Waynesburg,  425 

Ohio 

L 

c 

Williamsville, 

Ill.  C 

d 

Zanesville,  10,011 

Ohio  L 

d 

Virginia,  954 

m. 

B 

d 

Wayuesville,  82? 

m.  C 

e 

WMoughby,  867 

Ohio  L 

b 

Zionville,  956 

Ind.  F 

d 

c 
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.uerson's  Creek, 

1ml. 

F 

e 

Cumberland  Mts. 

Ky.  I  g,  and  K 

f 

Kisk'apoo  u. 

111.  C 

c 

Patoka  K. 

Ind.  fi. 

C 

Apple  Creek, 

Ill. 

B 

d 

Cumberland  R.,  600  m. 

Ky.  I  g,  and  D 

f 

La  Main  R. 

Ill.  B 

c 

j  Pekatonica  Creek, 

IU.  C 

9 

Auglaize  L. 

Ohio 

H 

b 

Cuyahoga  R. 

Ohio  L 

b 

j  Laughery  Creek, 

Ind.  G 

d 

Pennington  Gap,  Cumberland 

Avon  Point, 

Ohio 

L 

b 

Cyprus  L. 

Ill.  D 

f 

Laurel  R. 

Ky.  H 

f 

Mts. 

Ky.  o 

g 

Bass  I.,  Middle, 

Lake  Erie.  Ohio 

K 

b 

Darby  Creek, 

Ohio  I 

d 

Lick  Creek, 

Iud.  F 

e 

Peoria  L. 

III.  C 

c 

Bass  I.,  N., 

Lake  Erie, 

Ohio  K 

b 

Deer  Creek, 

Ky.  E 

f 

Licking  R.,  180  m. 

Ky.  I 

e 

Pickamik  or  Iroquois  R. 

Ind.  &  Ill.  E 

c 

Bass  I.,  S., 

Lake  Erie,  Ohio  K 

b 

Deer  Creek, 

Ohio  I 

d 

Lima  L. 

Ill.  A 

c 

Pigeon  Creek, 

Ind.  E 

e 

Bayou  de  Chien  R. 

Ky. 

C 

g 

Des  Plaines,  R. 

Ill.  D 

b 

Line  L. 

Ky.  C 

g 

Pigeon  R. 

Ind.  G 

b 

Beaucoup  Creek, 

Ill. 

C 

e 

Dicks  R. 

Ky.  H 

f 

Little  Beaver  Creek, 

Ohio  M 

c 

Pine  Mts. 

Ky.  I 

g 

Bear  Creek, 

Ill. 

A 

c 

Drakes  Creek, 

Ky.  E 

f 

Little  Muskingum  R. 

Ohio  L 

d 

Pipe  Creek, 

Ind.  F 

c 

Bear  Creek, 

Ky. 

F 

f 

Drakes  Creek, 

Ky.  F 

g 

Little  Obion  R. 

Ky.  C 

g 

Pistakee  L. 

Ill.  D 

A 

Beaver  Lake, 

Ind. 

E 

b 

Driftwood  or  East  Fork, 

Ind.  G 

d 

Little  Pigeon  Creek, 

Ind.  E 

f 

Pond  R. 

Ky.  E 

f 

Beech  R. 

Ky. 

G 

f 

Eagle  Creek, 

Ky.  H 

e 

Little  Fv. 

Ind.  G 

c 

Pope  Creek, 

Ill.  B 

b 

Big  Auglaize  R 

Ohio 

H 

c 

Eagle  Creek, 

Ohio  I 

e 

Little  R. 

Ky.  E 

g 

Portage  R. 

Ohio  I 

b 

Big  Barren  R. 

Kv. 

F 

f 

East  Fork, 

Ill.  C 

e 

Little  Wabash  R.,  140  m. 

Ill.  D 

e 

Racoon  R. 

Ohio  K 

d 

Big  Bay  Creek, 

Ill. 

D 

f 

East  Fork,  Clark’s  R. 

Ky.  D 

g 

Livingstons  Creek, 

Ky.  D 

f 

Red  R. 

Ky.  I 

f 

Big  Blue  R. 

Ind. 

G 

d 

East  Fork  of  Salt  R. 

Ky.  G 

f 

Long  Creek, 

Ky.  E 

f 

Richland  Creek, 

Ky.  I 

f 

Big  Creek, 

Ind. 

ft 

e 

East  Fork  of  W  hite  R. 

Ind.  E 

e 

Louisa  Fork, 

Ky.  K 

f 

Rockcastle  R. 

Ky.  H 

f 

Big  Creek, 

Ind. 

E 

e 

Edwards  R. 

III.  B 

b 

M’Kees  R. 

Ill.  B 

d 

Rock  R.,  160  ro. 

Ill.  B 

b 

Big  Fork  of  Cumberland  R. 

Ky. 

H 

g 

Eel  R. 

Ind.  F 

c 

Mackinaw  R. 

Ill.  C 

c 

Rock  R.  or  Sugar  Creek, 

Ind.  E 

d 

Big  L. 

Ill. 

C 

f 

Eel  R. 

Ind.  E 

d 

Macoupin  Creek, 

Ill.  B 

d 

Rough  Creek, 

Ky.  F 

f 

Big  Muddy  Creek, 

Ill. 

D 

e 

Elkhart  R. 

Ind.  G 

b 

Mad  R. 

Ohio  H 

d 

Rush  Creek, 

Ill.  B 

a 

Big  Muddy  R. 

111. 

C 

f 

Elkhorn  Creek, 

Ill.  C 

b 

Mahoning  R. 

Ohio  M  b 

Rush  Creek, 

Ohio  I 

c 

Big  Pine  Creek, 

Ind. 

E 

c 

Elkhorn  Creek, 

Ohio  M 

c 

Mammoth  Cave, 

Ky.  G 

f 

Russell’s  Creek, 

Ky.  G 

f 

Big  Racoon  R. 

Ind. 

E 

d 

Elkhorn  Fork, 

Ky.  K 

f 

Maumee  B.  Lake  Erie,  Ohio  I 

b 

St  Joseph’s  R. 

Ohio  &  Ind.  H  b 

Big  Shoal  Creek, 

Ill. 

C 

d 

Elm  Creek, 

Ill.  D 

e 

Maumee  R.,  100  m.  Ind.  &  Ohio  H 

b 

St  Mary's  R. 

Ohio  H 

c 

Big  Vermillion  R. 

Ill. 

E 

c 

Embarras  R.,  120  m. 

Ill.  D 

d 

Mayfield  Creek, 

Ky.  D 

g 

Salamonie  R. 

Ind.  G 

c 

Black  R. 

Ohio 

K 

b 

English  Lake, 

Ind.  F 

b 

Mazon  Creek, 

Ill.  D 

b 

Saline  R. 

Ill.  D 

f 

Blaine  Creek, 

Ky. 

K 

e 

Fall  Creek, 

Ind.  F 

d 

Miami  R.,  Great,  170  m. 

Ohio  H 

d 

Salt  Creek, 

Ill.  C 

c 

Blue  Creek, 

Ohio 

H 

b 

Floyds  Creek, 

Ky.  G 

e 

Miami  R.,  East  Little, 

Ohio  H 

d 

Salt  Creek, 

Ind.  F 

d 

Bokes  Creek, 

Ohio 

I 

e 

Fox  R. ,  120  m. 

Ill.  D 

b 

Miami  R.,  Little, 

Ohio  H 

d 

Salt  R. 

Ky.  G 

f 

Brush  Creek, 

Ohio 

I 

e 

Goose  I. 

Mississippi  R.  C 

f 

Miami  R.,  South-West  Branch, 

Ohio  H 

d 

Sand  Creek, 

Ind.  G 

d 

Buck  Creek, 

Ind. 

F 

c 

Grahams  Fork, 

Ind.  G 

e 

Middle  Creek, 

Ky.  F 

g 

Sandusky  Bay,  Lake  Erie,  Ohio  K 

b 

Buckhorn  Creek, 

Ky.  I 

f 

Grand  R. 

Ohio  L 

b 

Middle  Fork  of  Big  Vermillion  R 

Ill.  E 

c 

Sandusky  R.,  95  m. 

Ohio  I 

c 

Busseron  Creek, 

Ind. 

E 

e 

Grass  L. 

Ill.  D 

a 

Middle  Fork  Kentucky  R. 

Ky.  I 

f 

Saudy  Creek, 

Ill.  C 

b 

Cache  R, 

Ill. 

C 

f 

Great  Blue  R. 

Ind.  F 

e 

Middle  Fork  of  Saline  R. 

Ill.  D 

f 

Sandy  R.,  130  m. 

Ky.  K 

e 

Cahokia  Creek, 

Ill. 

B 

e 

Great  Falls, 

Ky.  H 

g 

Mill  Creek, 

Ind.  F 

d 

Sangamon  R. 

Ill.  B 

c 

Calumet  R. 

Ill. 

E 

b 

Green  R. 

Ill.  B 

b 

Mississinewa  R. 

Ind.  G 

c 

Savannah  Lake, 

Ohio  K 

c 

Cane  Fork,  Kentucky  K. 

Ky.  I 

f 

Green  R.,  230  ra. 

Ky.  G  f  &  F 

f 

Mississippi  R. 

Ill.  A 

d 

Scioto  Brush  Creek, 

Ohio  I 

e 

Caney  Creek, 

Ky.  K 

f 

Gull  I.  Lake  Erie,  Ohio  K 

b 

Muddy  R. 

Ky.  F 

f 

Scioto  R.,  170  m. 

Ohio  I  d  &  K 

d 

Capting  Creek, 

Ohio 

L 

d 

Henderson  R. 

Ill.  B 

b 

Muscatutuk, 

Ind.  F 

e 

Shade  R. 

Ohio  L 

d 

Carrs  Fork, 

Ky. 

K 

f 

Hocking  Creek, 

Ohio  K 

d 

Muskingum  R.,  180  m. 

Ohio  L 

d 

Silver  Creek, 

Ill.  C 

e 

Cat  R. 

Ind. 

F 

c 

Horse  Creek, 

III.  D 

e 

Musquito  R. 

Ohio  M 

b 

Skeggs  Creek, 

Ky.  G 

g 

Chagrine  R. 

Ohio 

L 

b 

Huron  Creek, 

Ohio  K 

b 

Nolando  Fork, 

Ind.  G 

d 

Skillex  Fork, 

111.  D 

e 

Chippewa  Creek, 

Ohio 

L 

c 

Illinois  R.,  320  m. 

Ill.  E  a  &  B 

d 

Nolin  Creek, 

Ky.  F 

f 

South  Fork,  Kentucky  R. 

Ky.  1 

f 

Choleaus  I. 

Mississippi  R. 

B 

e 

Indian  Creek, 

Ind.  F 

e 

North  Fork  of  Big  Vermillion  R. 

Ill.  E 

c 

South  Fork  of  Saline  R. 

Ill.  D 

f 

Clark’s  R. 

Ky. 

D 

g 

Iroquois  or  Pickamik  R. 

Ind.  &  Ill.  E 

c 

North  Fork  of  Paint  Creek, 

Ohio  I 

d 

South  Fork,  Sangamon  R. 

111.  C 

d 

Clear  Fork,  Cumberland  R. 

Ky.  H 

g 

Johns  Creek, 

Ky.  K 

f 

North  Fork  of  Saline  R. 

Ill.  D 

e 

South  Kishwaukee  R. 

Ill.  D 

a 

Cliffs  Creek, 

Ky. 

F 

f 

Kankakee  R.,  130  m. 

Ind.  &  111.  E 

b 

North  Fork,  Sangamon  R. 

Ill.  C 

d 

Spit  I.  Lake  Erie,  Ohio  K 

b 

Coal  Creek, 

Iud. 

E 

c 

Kasha  rot  I. 

Mississippi  R.  B 

e 

Ohio  R.,  975  m.  Ohio,  Ky.,  M  c  &  D 

f 

Spoon  R. 

Ill.  B 

c 

Collins  Creek, 

Ky. 

I 

f 

Kaskaskia  R„  210  m. 

Ill.  D  d  &  C 

e 

Otter  Creek, 

Ill.  B 

c 

Sugar  Creek, 

Ill.  C 

c 

Conneaut  R. 

Ohio  M  b 

Kelleys  I.  Lake  Erie,  Ohio  K 

b 

Otter  Creek, 

Ill.  B 

d 

Sugar  Creek, 

Ohio  I 

d 

Crooked  Creek, 

in. 

C 

e 

Kentucky  Ridge,  Mts. 

Ky.  I 

f 

Owl  Creek, 

Ohio  K 

c 

Sugar  Creek, 

Ohio  L 

c 

Crooked  R. 

Ohio 

H  b 

Kentucky  R.,  200  m. 

Ky.  H 

f 

Owsley  Mts. 

Kv.  I 

f 

Sugar  Creek  or  Rock  R. 

Ind.  E 

d 

Cumberland  Gap, 

Cumberland 

Killbuck  Creek, 

Ohio  L 

c 

Paint  Creek, 

Ohio  I 

d 

Sunfish  Creek, 

Ohio  L 

d 

Mts. 

Ky. 

T 

g 

Kiskwaukee  R. 

Ill  C 

a 

Panther  Creek, 

Ky.  E 

f 

Stillwater  Creek, 

Ohio  L 

c 
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3touoy  Gap,  Cumberland  Mta. 

Ky. 

K 

f 

Turin  y  L. 

Ind. 

G 

b 

Wabash  R.,  500  m.  Ohio,  Ind., 

&  I“.  E 

d 

White  R.,  220 

E 

e 

Symme*  Creek, 

Ohio 

K 

e 

"  urtle  I. 

•<ake  Erie, 

I 

b 

Walhoning  R. 

Ohio  K 

c 

White  Water, 

ind.  H 

fk 

Tennessee  R.,  1100  m. 

Ky. 

D 

g 

Tuscarawas  h. 

Ohio 

L 

c 

Walnut  Fork, 

Ind.  F 

d 

Wills  Creek, 

Ohio  L 

Tippecanoe  R.,  120  m. 

I  nil. 

F 

c 

Tygerts  Creek, 

Ky. 

I 

e 

West  Fork,  Sandy  R. 

Kv.  K 

e 

Wolf  Creek, 

Ky.  H 

if 

Tradewater  R. 

Ky 

E 

f 

Vermillion  R. 

111. 

D 

b 

West  Fork  of  White  B. 

Inil.  E 

e 

Wolf  I. 

Miaaisaippi  R.  C 

r 

ar 

Tripletts  Creek, 

Ky. 

I 

e 

Vermillion  R. 

Ohio 

K 

b 

West  Sister  I.  Lake  Erie 

Ohio  I 

b 

Yellow  Creek, 

Ky.  I 

a 

Troublesome  Creek, 

Ky. 

I 

f 

Vermillion  Swamft 

111. 

O 

c 

Whetstone  R. 

Ohio  I 

c 

Yellow  R. 

EL  <; 

o 

a 

Itut  Fork  of  Sandy  la 

Kv. 

K 

f 

Veruon  Fork. 

Ind. 

G 

© 

White  Oak  Croek, 

Ohio  1 

e 
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pears  to  be  a  universal  formation;  and  coal  and  sand¬ 
stone  are  found  almost  everywhere.  In  the  N.W.,  a 
mineral  district,  verv  rich  in  lead,  &c.,  extends  for  100 
m,  N.  and  8.,  by  a  breadth  of  half  that  distance,  com- 
inunicating  with  a  tract  of  a  similar  character  across 
the  Mississippi.  The  smelting  of  lead  ore  on  the  banks 
of  Rock  River  began  so  late  as  1822;  but  it  rapidly 
increased,  and  the  produce  ot  that  metal  is  at  present 
very  large  and  annually  augmenting  After  lead,  iron, 
copper,  coal,  salt,  and  lime  are  the  chief  minerals.  The 
coal-field  id'  I.  (est.  a.  1819,  35,000  sq.  m.),  stretches  from 
Mississippi  River,  near  Rock  Island,  R.  toward  Fox  River, 
thence  S.R.  through  Indiana,  and  S  W.  into  Kentucky, 
occupving  the  greater  part  ot  Illinois,  the  S. VV.  portion 
of  Indiana,  and  the  N.VV.  part  of  Kentucky,  measur¬ 
ing  375  m.  in  length  from  N.VV.  to  S.E.,  and  300  m.  in 
width  from  St.  Louis  eastward,  —  estimated  to  contain 
1,277, 500,000,01)0  tons  of  coal,  being  more  tliau  0  times 
as  large  as  all  the  coal-fields  of  Great  Britain,  and  em¬ 
bracing  one  third  of  all  the  coal-measures  ot  North 
America  The  coal  contains  from  35  to  -10  per  cent,  of 
volatile  bituminous  matter.  Petroleum  is  found  in  the 
N.E  part;  sine  ore  in  the  lead  district  in  Jo  Daviess 
county,  and  sulphur  in  Jefferson  and  other  counties ;  cop¬ 
per  ami  iron  are  also  found  in  various  parts.  The  salt- 
springs  near  Shawueetown  yield  00  10s.  of  salt  from  160 
gallons  of  water.  Ollier  salt-springs,  and  sulphureous 
and  chalybeate  mineral  waters,  are  found  in  many 
places.  The  climate  is  healthy,  except  in  the  marshy 
tracts  along  the  rivers  or  elsewhere.  Tile  winter  is, 
in  most  parts,  short  and  mild  ;  and  the  summer  heat 
not  oppressive.  Probably  no  portion  ot  the  territory 
lias  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  more  than  54°  Fall r. ; 
and  the  mean  of  the  State  at  large  is  not  above  51°. 
It  is  the  fourth  State  of  the  Union  in  point  of  extent, 
and  is  supposed  to  possess  the  greatest  proportion  of 
first-rate  cultivable  land.  —  Ayric.  All  the  grains,  fruits, 
and  roots  of  temperate  regions  grow  luxuriantly  ;  and  in 
none  of  the  VV.  States  is  corn  raised  witli  greater  facility 
and  in  more  abundance.  Wheat  yields  a  good  and  sure 
crop,  especially  on  the  banks  of  tile  Illinois  and  in  the 
N.  It  weighs  upwards  of  00  lbs.  a  bushel,  and  is  pre¬ 
ferred  in  the  markets  of  New  Orleans  to  the  wheat  of 
Ohio  and  Kentucky.  The  following  table  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  farm-crops  for  the  yoar  1S6S  will  show  their  rela¬ 
tive  importance  : 


Product *- 

Amount  of 

crop. 

Av.  yield 
per  acre 

No.  of 
acres. 

.bushels. 

134,363.090 

342 

3,923,742 

do 

28,560,000 

11-5 

2,483,478 

.  do 

645,000 

16  2 

89,814 

O  ita  . 

do 

32,479,000 

31-9 

1,013,150 

.  do 

970.000 

258 

37,829 

do 

198,090 

16*6 

11,927 

do 

3,890,090 

710 

53,521 

.pounds. 

15,169,000 

757 

20,026 

Hay . 

.tons. 

2,667,000 

1-4 

1,905,090 

Total . 

9,498,487 

The  value  of  the  bushel,  pound,  or  ton,  as  stated  in  the 
above  table,  is:  for  Indian  corn,  $0.13;  Wheat,  $1.20; 
Kve,$0  '*6:  Oats, $0.39 ;  Barley,$t.36;  Buckwheat,  Sl.Oj  : 
Potatoes,  $0.81;  Tobacco,  9  1  cts. ;  Hay,  $10.00.  Total 
value  of  crops  for  the  year  1808,  $137,981,530.  In  1869, 
the  total  number  anil  value  of  live-stock  was:  677,312 
horses,  $49,599,557  ;  61,742  moles,  $5,779,051  :  867,962 
oxen  and  other  cattle,  $23,738,760  :  528,572  milch-cows, 
$20  143,878;  2,380,694  sheep,  $4,428,090;  2,007,195  hogs, 
$16*906^581.  From  I860,  — when  it  surpassed  all  other 
States  in  wheat  and  corn  products,  there  having  been 
cultivated  upon  its  soil  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  entire 
wheat  and  corn  crop  of  the  U.  States,  —  Illinois  has 
maintained  a  position  its  tho  leading  wheat-  and  coin¬ 
growing  region,  while  the  product  of  other  staples  is 
annually  increasing.  —  Inlaslry.  Although  the  leading 
interest  of  Illinois  continues  to  be  agriculture,  its  in¬ 
dustry  is  incessantly  advancing.  Many  flourishing  iron¬ 
works  are  already  in  operation.  Other  manufactuies 
are  rapidly  springing  up,  and  even  now  the  State  has  87 
wool-carding  mills,  ami  133  manufactories  for  woollen 
fabrics,  with  a  capital  of  $3,600,060  invested  in  buildings 
and  machinery,  employing  3,450  operatives,  and  con¬ 
sumin''  4,000,600  lbs.  of  wool.  Chicago  lias  probably 
become  the  greatest  stock-market  iu  the  world,  more 
animals  having  been  received  at  her  stock-yards  in  18b9 
than  in  the  markets  of  the  three  great  cities  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  St  Louis,  and  Milwaukee  combined.  —  Railroads 
and  Canals.  The  railroad  system  of  Illinois  is  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  its  advantageous  position  in 
respect  to  agriculture  and  internal  commerce.  4,000 
niiles  completed  and  in  operation  in  1870,  which  has 
been  increased  to  7,183  miles  in  18<6,  or  one  mile  of 
railroad  to  14  square  miles  of  territory.  —  France  has 
an  area  of  212,000  square  miles,  and  in  1865  had  8,140 
miles  of  railroad,  or  about  one  mile  of  road  to  every 
26  square  miles  of  territory,  being  about  half  as  many 
miles  of  railroad  upon  a  given  space  as  in  Illinois.  At 
the  same  period  France  had  a  population  of  37,382,000, 
mol  the  ratio  of  population  to  railroad  mileage  was  one 
mile  to  4,600  inhabitants;  whereas  in  Illinois,  if  the 
present  population  be  only  assumed  at  3,200,000,  the 
ratio  will  be  one  mile  of  completed  railroad  to  754  in¬ 
habitants,  about  six  times  as  many  in  proportion  to 
population  as  in  France.  — The  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  an  area  of  122,650  sq. 
m  ill  1865  Intd  13.289  m.  of  railroad  completed,  or  one 
mjie  „f  railroad  to  every  9  sq.  m..  being  a  greater  rail¬ 
road  mileage  than  Illinois  in  comparison  to  the  extent. 
But  tile  United  Kingdom,  in  1865,  had  a  population 
of  29,009,009,  and  consequently  one  mile  of  railroad  to 


every  2,250  inhabitants,  about  twice  as  many  railroads 
as  France  compared  to  the  population,  but  only  about 
one-third  as  many  as  Illinois  by  a  similar  comparison. 
In  the  whole  United  States  there  is  abuiit  one  mile  of 
railroad  to  every  81  sq.  in.  of  surface,  and  to  every  1,000 
inhabitants. —  Eight  lines  cross  the  eastern  boundary 
of  flic  State,  and  the  Mississippi  River  is  approached 
within  the  State  by  13,  connecting  with  the  East  and 
West  through  routes  across  the  State  of  Missouri  and 
Iowa,  and  northern  routes  through  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  westward  to  the  Pacific,  and  eastward  to  the 
great  trade-marts  of  tile  Atlantic  coast. —  In  addition  to 
tlie  facilities  thus  afforded  to  commerce,  a  canal  has  been 
constructed  from  Lake  Michigan,  at  Chicago,  to  LaSalle 
on  the  Illinois  River,  100  miles  iu  length,  affording 
communication  by  water  between  the  lake  and  tile 
Mississippi.  The  canal  is  now  being  enlarged  by  deep¬ 
ening  its  channel  to  accommodate  large-class  vessels,  so 
that  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  will  flow  through  to 
the  Illinois  River,  the  bed  of  which  is  improved  so  as 
to  establish  uninterrupted  steam  navigation  at  all  sea¬ 
sons  from  the  Mississippi,  by  way  of  the  Lakes  and  the 
St.  Lawrence,  to  tlie  Atlantic.  —  Counties  and  Towns. 
Tlie  State  is  divided  into  the  following  102  counties  : 


Adams, 

Ford, 

Liviugston, 

Putnam, 

Randolph, 

Alexauder, 

Franklin, 

Logan, 

Bond, 

Fultou, 

McDonough, 

Richland, 

Boouc, 

Gallatin, 

McHenry, 

Rock  island, 

Brown, 

Greene, 

McLean, 

St.  Clair, 

Bureau, 

Grundy, 

Macon, 

Saline. 

Calhoun, 

Hamilton, 

Macoupin, 

Sangamon, 

Carroll, 

Hancock, 

Madisou, 

Schuyler, 

Cass, 

Hardin, 

Marion, 

Scott, 

Champaign, 

Henderson, 

Marshall, 

Shelby 

Christian, 

Henry, 

Mason, 

Stark. 

Clark, 

Iroquois, 

Massac, 

Menard, 

Stephenson, 

Clay, 

Jackson, 

Tazewell, 

Clinton, 

Jasper, 

Mercer, 

Uuion, 

Coles, 

Jefferson, 

Monroe, 

Vermilion, 

Cook, 

Jersey, 

Montgomery. 

Wabash, 

Crawford, 

Jo  Daviess, 

Morgan, 

Warren, 

Cumberland, 

JobtiHon, 

Moultrie, 

Washington, 

Du  Kalb, 

Kuue, 

Ogle, 

Wayne, 

De  Witt, 

Kankakee, 

Peoria, 

White. 

Douglas, 

Kendall, 

Perry, 

Whitesides, 

Du  Page, 

Knox, 

Piatt, 

Will, 

Edgar, 

Lake, 

Pike, 

Williamson, 

Edwards, 

La  Salle, 

Pope. 

Winnebago, 

Effingham, 

Fayette, 

Lawrence, 

Lee, 

Pulaski, 

Woodford. 

The  principal  cities  and  towns  are  Chicago,  the  leading 
city  in  the  State ;  Springfield,  the  cap. ;  Cairo ;  Cham¬ 
paign  City;  Decatur;  Elgin;  Freeport;  Jackson¬ 
ville;  Joliet;  La  Salle;  Peoria;  Quincy;  Belleville; 
Alton;  Rockford;  Bloomington:  Ottawa;  Aurora; 
Rock  Island:  Galesburg:  and  Vandal ia. — Education. 
The  most  ample  provision  is  made  by  the  State  legisla¬ 
ture  for  a  system  of  free  schools,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  During  tlie 
year  1869,  the  revenue  of  the  school  fund  amounted 
to  $6,896,879:  tlie  number  of  schools  was  10.705;  the 
number  of  teachers  8,250  male,  and  10.797  female, 
and  826,820  scholars  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21. 
The  expenditures  amounted  to  $6,420,881.  The  Normal 


Pig.  1366.  —THE  STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 

University,  at  Normal,  organized  in  1857,  was  declared 
a  State  institution  in  1867.  This  school  opened  in  1867 
with  47  students,  and  now  there  are  over  1,000.  In  1860 
there  were  IS  colleges,  with  2,900  students  and  an  in¬ 
come  of $97 ,412;  211  academies,  with  13,205  pupils,  and 
an  income  of  $233,262.  There  were  at  the  same  time  854 
libraries,  246  of  which  were  public,  243  for  schools,  339 
for  Sunday  schools,  7  college,  and  19  church  libraries, 
with  a  total  of  244,394  volumes.  Among  the  literary 
associations,  the  principal  are  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society,  founded  in  1856,  and  the  Illinois  Literary  and 
Historical  Society,  located  at  Alton.  —  Religion.  Of  the 
2,424  churches  in  Illinois  at  the  time  of  tlie  last  census, 
tile  Baptists  own  437;  Christians.  148 :  Congregational- 
ists,  140;  Dutch  Reformed,  13:  Episcopalians.  67;  Friends. 
8-  Universalistis.  30:  Unitarians.  61 ;  Unionists.  19:  Lu¬ 
therans,  215;  Methodists,  881;  Roman  Catholics,  156 ; 
Presbyterians,  272 ;  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  4  : :  Re¬ 
formed  Presbyterians,  18,  and  minor  sects,  66 .  — Politic 
Institutions.  Illinois  has  a  State  lunatic  asylum  at  Jack¬ 
sonville;  a  State  penitentiary  at  Joliet;  a  deaf  and  dumb 
asvhun  at  Jacksonville ;  and  a  home  for  soldiers  or- 
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phans.  which  has  been  established  at  Normal,  where  a 
farm  has  been  obtained  at  a  cost  of  $19n,000.  This  insti¬ 
tution  lias  under  its  care  about  300  orphans.  —  Finances, 
are  iu  a  perfect  condition.  The  debt  contracted  iu  the 
construction  of  the  extensive  railroad  lines  has  been 
successively  reduced,  and,  in  I860,  the  entire  indebted¬ 
ness  ot  the  State  was  only  about  $.*.000,000. —  Gov.  and 
Justice.  The  legislative  part  of  the  government  is  vested 
in  a  senate  composed  of  25  members,  chosen  for  4  years, 
and  a  house  of  representatives  composed  of  85  mem¬ 
bers.  Elections  for  representatives  and  the  sessions  for 
the  legislature  are  held  biennially.  The  executive  duties 
are  discharged  by  a  governor  and  lieutenant-governor, 
chosen  by  universal  suffrage  every  4  years.  The  high 
judicial  functions  are  exercised  by  a  supreme  court  com¬ 
posed  of  a  chief  justice  and  three  inferior  judges.  The 
governor  and  judges  of  the  supreme  court  constitute  a 
council  of  revision,  to  which  all  bills  that  have  pjiss<*d 
the  assembly  must  be  submitted.  If  objected  to  by  the 
council  of  revision,  the  same  may,  notwithstanding,  be¬ 
come  a  law  by  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  elected  to  both  houses.  The  legislature  holds  its 
sessions  at  Springfield,  where  the  corner-stone  of  a  new 
state-house,  called  State,  Capitol ,  was  laid  on  the  5th  day 
of  Oct.,  1868.  The  ground-plan  of  this  magnificent  build¬ 
ing  is  that  of  a  Greek  cross,  arranged  to  present  four 
fronts  of  similar  style.  The  order  adopted  is  the  Corin¬ 
thian  (Fig.  1367).  The  height  from  tlie  top  to  the  lau- 


Fig.  1367.  —  THE  NEW  STATE  Capitol,  (Springfield.) 


tern  is  254  feet.  The  dome  at  its  base  is  83  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter,  outside  the  walls.  The  building  is  354  feet  long 
by  240  feet  wide;  the  height  is  95  feet.  The  interior  is 
to  be  finished  In  the  same  elaborate  style.  The  whole 
structure  will  cost  $3,090,090,  and  will  be  one  of  the 
most  splendid  in  the  world.—  History.  During  most  part 
of  the  18th  cent.,  the  name  of  Illinois  was  applied  to  all 
the  country  N.  and  W.  of  Ohio.  The  territory  comprised 
in  the  present  State  was  discovered,  in  1670,  by  a  party 
of  French  colonists,  who  made  their  first  permanent 
settlements  at  Kaskaskia  and  Cahobia  in  1673.  This 
tract  of  country  was  ceded  by  the  French  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  at  the  same  time  with  Canada,  in  1763,  and  by  the 
latter  to  the  U.  States  in  1787.  It  was  admitted  as  a 
State  into  the  Union  on  the  3d  of  December,  1818  ;  and 
sends  now  16  members  to  Congress.  Pop.  (1870)2,539,. 
891 ;  1880,  3.078,769.  See  page  1354. 

Illinois',  in  lllinms ,  a  township  of  Calhoun  co. 

Illinois'  Rnyou,  in  Arkansas,  enters  the  Arkansas 
River  in  P<>pe  co. 

Illinois  City,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Rock  Is¬ 
land  co. 

Illinois  Furnace,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Hardin  co 

Illinois  Grove,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Marshall  co. 

Illinois  River,  in  Illinois ,  the  largest  river  in  the 
State,  is  formed  in  Grundy  co.  by  the  union  of  tin*  Des 
Plaines  and  Kankakee  rivers,  and  flowing  a  general  W. 
and  S.W.  course,  enters  the  Mississippi  River  at  Grafton 
between  Jersey  and  Calhoun  co*.  During  its  course  it 
receives  numerous  considerable  rivers,  and  affords  com¬ 
munication  between  many  important  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  being  navigable  for  steamboats  for  about  286 
m.  above  its  mouth.  Length,  exclusive  of  its  branches, 
about  320  m. 

Illinois  River,  in  Oregon  Territory,  enters  Rogue 
River  in  Curry  co. 

Illinois'lowti,  in  California,  a  village  of  Placer  co., 
about  18  m.  N.E.  of  Auburn. 

IlliiBois'toivii,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  opposite  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Cllaop'olis,  iu  Illinois ,  a  post-township  of  Sangamon  co. 

1 1 1  a'saoii,  n.  [  Lat.  illisio ,  from  illido  —  in,  and  la  do,  to 
strike  or  dash  with  force  against.]  Act  of  striking  or 
dashing  into  or  against. 

Illit/eracy,  n.  State  of  being  illiterate,  untaught,  or 
unlearned;  want  of  a  knowledge  of  letters;  ignorance. 

Illiterate,  a.  [Lat.  illiteratus  —  in,  and  literatus, 
learned.]  Unlettered;  ignorant  of  letters  or  books; 
untaught;  unlearned;  uninstructed  in  science. 

IUit'erate'ly,  adv.  In  an  illiterate  manner. 

Ill  if 'orate ness,  n.  Want  of  learning. 

1 1 1'-| lidded,  a.  Injudicious;  foolish;  nonsensical. 

■  Il'-lived.  a.  Leading  a  wicked  life. —  Bishop  Hall. 

Ill'- looking1,  (t.  Of  a  bad  appearance;  ugly;  un¬ 
sightly. 

Bll'-lurk.  n.  Misfortune;  mishap;  had  luck. 

Ill'-nian'nero«l,  a.  Having  bad  manners ;  rude;  boor¬ 
ish  ;  uncivil  ;  unpolished. 

Iir-natiire.  n.  Evil  nature,  or  temper;  crossnevss; 
crabbed  ness ;  habitual  bad  temper,  or  want  of  kindness,- 
fractiousuess. 
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IU'-natu re«l,  a-  Evil  or  bad  tempered;  cross;  crabbed: 
surly;  intractable;  of  habitual  bad  temper;  peevish; 
fractious;  that  indicates  ill-nature. 

IU'-iiAtnre<lly,a*fo.  In  a  peevish  or  forward  manner; 
crossly;  unkindly. 

IU'-nature<liies9,  n.  Ill-nature;  malevolence  ;  ma¬ 
lignity. 

Ill  ness,  n.  Disease ;  indisposition ;  malady  ;  disorder 
of  health  :  sickness. 

Illog  ical,  a.  Not  logical ;  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
logic  or  sound  reasoning;  ignorant  or  negligent  of  the 
rules  of  logic  or  correct  reasoning. 

II logical ly,  adu.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  logic  or  correct  reasoning. 

Illog'icalness',  n.  The  state  of  being  illogical. 

Ill-omened,  a.  Attended  with  unfavorable  or  dismal 
forebodings;  having  unlucky  omens. 

Illora,  ( eA-yor'a ,)  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  32  m. 
from  Granada  ;  pop.  8,000. 

IU'-sorted,  a.  Not  classified  in  regular  order. 

lU'-Starred,  a.  Affected  or  influenced  by  unlucky 
stars;  fated  to  be  unfortunate. 

IU'-sup]>ressed',a.  Not  fully  suppressed  ;  improperly 
suppressed. 

Ill'- tempered,  a.  Of  bad  temper;  morose;  crabbed; 
sour;  peevish;  fretful. 

IU'-time,  v.  a.  To  do  or  to  attempt  at  an  unsuitable 
time. 

Ill'- timed,  a.  Done  or  said  at  an  unsuitable  time. 

Ill'-treat,  v.  a.  To  treat  ill ;  to  abuse 

Ill'-tiirii,  n.  An  unkind  or  injurious  act. 

— A  slight  attack  of  illness.  (Familiar.) 

Illude',  v.  a.  [Lit.  Ultulo  —  in,  upon,  and  ludo ,  to 
play.]  To  deceive;  to  mock;  to  impose  on  ;  to  play  upon. 

Illume',  or  Illii'miiie,  v.  a.  [Lnt.  iUumino —  in, 
and  lumino .]  To  illuminate ;  to  enlighten.  —  To  throw 
or  spread  light  or  ;  to  make  light  or  bright. — To  en¬ 
lighten,  as  t lie  mind  ;  to  cause  to  understand. 

— To  brighten  ;  to  adorn. 

Illu'niiiiaUle,  a.  That  may  be  illuminated. 

Illu'iil  inn  lit,  n.  That  which  affords  light. 

Illii'iuiiiury9a.  That  relates  to  illumination  ;  illumi¬ 
nating. 

Ill  u'mi  mite,  v.  a.  [Lat.  iUumino,  illuminatus  —  in, 
and  lumino,  from  lumen,  luminis,  light.]  To  light  up; 
to  make  light ;  to  enlighten  ;  to  throw  light  on  ;  to  sup¬ 
ply  with  light;  to  adorn  with  festal  lamps  or  bonfires. 
To  enlighten  intellectually. —  To  adorn  with  ornamented 
letters,  pictures,  Ac.,  as  books  aud  manuscripts ;  to 
illustrate. 

Illti  minuted,  p.  a.  Knlightened;  rendered  light  or 
luminous. —  Illustrated;  adorned  with  ornamented  let¬ 
ters  and  pictures. 

Illuminati,  \il-lu- mi-na't i, )  n.  pi.  [Lat.,  the  enlight¬ 
ened.]  ( Jfist .)  A  name  applied  to  the  members  of  a 
secret  society,  founded  in  1776,  by  Adam  Weishaupt, 
professor  of  canon  law  at  Ingolstadt.  The  professed 
object  of  the  society  was,  by  one  single  tie,  to  unite 
men  of  all  countries,  in  spite  of  different  opinions,  re¬ 
ligions,  and  ranks;  to  instruct  all  classes;  and  to  sur¬ 
round  monarch*  with  men  of  integrity,  justice,  truth, 
and  courage.  From  the  ablest  of  his  law-students, 
Weishaupt  selected  apostles  for  his  new  scheme.  These 
apostles  he  called  A reopagists,  and  sent  to  various  parts 
of  Europe  to  work  out  his  new  system.  Lodges,  num¬ 
bering  1.000  disciples,  were  established  in  Bavaria, 
Suahia,  Franconia,  Milan,  and  Holland,  before  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  society  was  known  at  Ingolstadt.  The 
society  itself  formed  a  hierarchy  consisting  of  eight 
grades,  exclusive  of  minor  subdivisions;  namely,  the 
Novice,  the  Minerva,  t lie  Illuminatus  minor,  the  Illu¬ 
minatus  major,  the  Scottish  Cavalier,  the  Priest,  the  Re 
gent,  and  tiie  King.  Young  men  were  preferred,  and 
Lutherans  were  taken  rather  than  Catholics.  The 
Baron  de  Knigge,  aud  Bode,  the  philosopher,  zealously 
promoted  the  views  of  the  society,  which  contained,  in 
its  most  flourishing  condition.  20,000  members.  A  dis¬ 
pute  at  length  arose  between  Weishaupt  and  Knigge, 
when  the  latter  was  deposed,  retired  to  Bremen,  and 
wrote  against  the  Illuminati.  In  1785  the  whole  society 
was  dissolved  by  order  of  the  Bavarian  government. 
The  papers  and  documents  of  the  leaders  were  seized  in 
the  following  year,  and  Weishaupt  fled  to  Halle,  where 
he  died.  A  new  combination,  the  founder  of  which 
was  Dr  Birdt.  was  soon  afterwards  formed,  under  the 
name  of  the  Germanic  Union.  Although  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this. second  society  over  attained  to  a  perfect 
organization,  it  is  generally  believed  that  its  political 
intrigues  favored  and  hastened  ou  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion. 

Illii'iniual  ins’,  n-  The  act,  practice,  or  art  of  adorn¬ 
ing  manuscripts  and  books  with  ornamented  letters  and 
paintings,  which  was  practised  in  the  mediaeval  ages 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  printing.  Illuminating  was 
generally  executed  by  the  monks,  almost  every  monas¬ 
tery  having  a  scriptorium,  or  writing-room,  in  which 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  other  works  were  made 
with  great  labor,  neatness,  and  care,  and  afterwards 
ornamented  with  pictures  and  devices  in  gold  and  col¬ 
ors.  The  colors  employed  by  the  artists  were  extremely 
brilliant,  and  the  general  effect  was  heightened  by  the 
introduction  of  gold  and  silver  leaf,  which  was  highly 
burnished.  The  initial  letters  and  ornamental  borders 
are  generally  very  elaborate,  and  executed  with  great 
skill  and  taste;  and  although  the  figures  are  for  the 
most  part  stiff  and  formal,  the  expression  of  various 
passions  is  frequently  conveyed  with  great  force  and  cor¬ 
rectness,  and  the  portraits  of  eminent  persons,  particu¬ 
larly  those  which  were  executed  between  the  5th  and 
10th  centuries,  are  often  extremely  good.  The  illumi¬ 
nations  that  were  executed  in  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th 


centuries  arc  not  so  carefully  drawn  and  colored,  nor  do 
they  evince  so  much  artistic  skill,  as  those  of  an  earlier 
period,  but  from  the  commencement  of  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury  to  the  introduction  of  printing,  they  show  consid¬ 
erable  improvement  in  style  and  execution.  The 
figures  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry  (see  Bayeux  Tapestry) 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  human  form  and  other  objects  were  rendered  ly  me¬ 
diaeval  artists.  The  illuminators,  and  the  art  itself, 
were  said  by  Felton  to  borrow  their  titles  “from  the 
illumination  which  a  bright  genius  giveth  to  his  work.” 
Illumination  was  practised  by  the  Romans,  as  Pliny 
mentions  in  his  “  Natural  History,”  book  xxv.  ch.  2, — 
a  biographical  work,  written  by  Varro,  which  included 
the  lives  of  700  Romans  of  eminence,  and  was  enriched 
with  portraits  executed  by  the  author  himself.  Illumi¬ 
nated  works  are  of  great  vailue  to  the  archaeologist  and 
historian,  us  they  show  the  manners,  customs,  and 
habits  of  the  ancients,  and  the  various  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  to  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  in  matters  eccle¬ 
siastical,  military,  and  civil;  and  they  afford  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  various  implements,  utensils,  armor,  and 
weapons,  that  were  used  by  them,  as  well  as  the  pre¬ 
vailing  style  of  architecture  of  the  period.  They  are 
also  of  the  greatest  use  in  illustrating  and  explaining 
many  important  points  which  relate  to  the  history  of 
the  times  in  which  they  were  respectively  drawn. 
Many  valuable  specimens  of  illuminated  manuscripts 
are  preserved  in  all  the  principal  libraries  of  Europe. 
Since  the  revival  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  mediaeval  ornamentation  into  our  churches, 
the  illumination  of  scrolls  with  texts  of  Scripture,  for 
decorative  purposes  in  connection  with  churches, 
schools,  Ac.,  and  a  variety  of  ornamental  work,  has  be¬ 
come  a  fashionable  amusement,  and  affords  easy  and 
lucrative  employment  to  many  who  practise  it.  Hand¬ 
books  for  instruction  in  the  art,  which  is  similar  in  its 
style  and  method  of  execution  to  heraldic  painting  and 
painting  in  body-colors,  with  boxes  of  colors  and  liquid 
gold  and  silver,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  bookseller  or  artist's  colonnan. 

Ill  nan  ilia  tor,  n.  [L.  Lat  j  He  who  or  that  which 
illuminates  or  gives  light.  —  One  w ho  decorates  manu¬ 
scripts  and  books  with  ornamented  letters,  Ac. 

Ill  uniinat  ion,  n.  [Lat.  illuminatio.]  Act  of  illumi¬ 
nating  or  rendering  luminous;  the  act  of  supplying 
with  light;  act  of  illuminating  a  house  or  city  by  artifi¬ 
cial  lights,  or  the  state  of  being  thus  rendered  light ; 
that  which  gives  light;  brightness:  splendor. 

— Infusion  of  intellectual  or  spiritual  light;  inspiration. 

— The  act,  art,  or  practice  of  adorning  manuscripts  and 
books  with  ornamental  letters  and  pictures.  See  Illu¬ 
minating. 

( Applied  Chem.)  Through  the  invention  of  coal-gas,  the 
operation  of  supplying  light  to  the  streets  and  interiors 
of  houses  has  advanced  greatly  within  late  years.  The 
employment  of  gas  for  illuminating  purposes  can  be 
traced  back  to  remote  antiquity;  yet  the  substantial 
history  of  its  application  can  be  given  in  a  few  lines. 
Issues  of  inflammable  gas  have  been  observed  at  various 
times  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Among  these  may 
be  reckoned  the  holy  fires  at  Baku,  on  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  those  of  Pietra  Mala,  in  Italy.  Such  issues  were, 
however,  only  looked  upon  with  suspicious  dread  by  the 
ignorant  people  who  observed  them.  If  we  could  be¬ 
lieve  the  accounts  of  the  Chinese,  which  wo  cannot 
safely  do,  it  would  appear  that  many  years  ago  they 
applied  natural  inflammatory  gases  both  to  purposes  of 
heating  nnd  illumination.  In  the  coal  districts  of  Great 
Britain,  large  sources  of  inflammable  gas  exist  in  the 
coal-mines;  and  in  some  localities,  such  as  Chatmoss, 
in  Lancashire,  so  easily  is  this  gas  procured,  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  plunge  an  iron  rod  a  few  yards  deep 
into  the  soft  peat,  and  then,  on  its  withdrawal,  to  insert 
a  tin  tube,  when  a  copious  discharge  of  gas  is  evolved  at 
a  high  pressure,  and  apparently  for  an  unlimited  period 
of  time.  As  early  as  1659,  Mr.  Thomas  Shirley  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Royal  Society  a  paper  describing  some 
experiments  on  an  inflammable  gas  issuing  from  a  well 
near  Wigan,  in  Lancashire;  and  nearly  a  century  later, 
the  Rev.  John  Clayton  discovered  that  an  inflammable 
gas  could  be  obtained  from  coal  when  exposed  to  heat 
in  close  vessels.  Gas  thus  artificially  produced  was  some 
time  before  in  practical  use;  hut  since  the  beginning 
of  this  century  this  branch  of  the  chemical  arts  has  pro¬ 
gressed  rapidly  and  satisfactorily.  (See  Gas  Manufac¬ 
ture.)  In  all  cases  of  artificial  illumination,  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  we  should  be  able  to  determine 
with  facility  the  relative  value  of  the  light,  obtained. 
This  is  generally  effected  by  comparing  the  illuminating 
sources  employed  with  some  standard  source  of  light. 
After  a  number  of  experiments  to  fix  upon  a  standard. 
Dr.  Ure  says,  —  “  After  comparing  lights  of  many  kinds, 
T  find  every  reason  to  conclude  that  a  large  wax  candle, 
of  three  to  the  pound,  either  long  or  short — that  is, 
either  12  or  15  inches  in  length,  as  manufactured  by  one 
of  the  great  wax-chandlers  of  London,  and  furnished 
with  a  wick  containing  27  or  28  threads  of  the  best  Tur¬ 
key  cotton,  is  capable  of  furnishing  a  most  uniform  or 
nearly  invariable  standard  of  illumination.  It  affords 
one-tenth  of  the  light  emitted  by  the  Argand  lamps  of 
the  Trinity  House,  and  one-eleventh  of  the  light  of  any 
mechanical  lamp,  when  each  lamp  is  made  to  burn  with 
its  maximum  flame,  short  of  smoking.”  For  many  of  liis 
determinations,  however,  Dr.  Ure  used  the  French  me¬ 
chanical  lamp,  known  as  Carcel’s  lamp.  The  following 
table  contains  Peclet’s  estimation  of  the  illuminating 
powers  of  various  candles,  and  their  consumption  of 
material  in  the  hour,  the  light  given  out  by  a  Carcel 
Argand  lamp,  consuming  651  gruius  in  an  hour,  being 
called  100 ; 
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Intensity  Consumption 
of  lujkt.  per  hour. 

Tallow  candles,  6  in  lb.. 10*66  8*51 

Stearine,  or  pressed  tal¬ 
low,  8  in  lb .  8*S4  7*51 

Ditto,  5  in  lb.  .  7*50  7*42 

Wax  candles,  5  in  lb  . 13*61  8*71 

Spermaceti,  5  in  lb.. . .  14*40  8*92 

Stearic  acid,  commonly 

called  stearine,  5  in  lb .  14*40  9*33 

The  term  Photometry  is  applied  to  the  numerical  esti* 
mation  of  the  degrees  of  the  intensity  of  light.  “  If,” 
says  Sir  John  Herschel,  “  light  be  a  material  emanation, 
something  scattered  in  minute  particles  in  all  directions, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  same  quantity  w hich  is  diffused 
over  the  surface  of  a  sphere  concentric  with  the  lumi¬ 
nous  points,  if  it  continue  its  course,  will  successively 
be  diffused  over  larger  and  larger  concentric  spherical 
surfaces;  and  then  its  intensity,  or  tin*  number  of  rays 
which  fall  on  a  given  space  in  each,  will  be  inversely  as 
the  whole  surfaces  over  which  it  is  diffused  ;  that  is,  as 
their  radii,  or  their  distance  from  the  source  of  life.... 
Let  a  candle  be  placed  behind  an  opaque  screen  full  of 
small,  equal  and  similar  holes;  the  light  will  shine 
through  these,  and  be  intercepted  in  all  other  parts, 
forming  a  pyramidal  bundle  of  rays,  having  the  candle 
in  the  common  vertex.  If  a  sheet  of  white  paper  be 
placed  behind  this,  it  will  be  seen  dotted  over  with 
small  luminous  specks,  disposed  exactly  as  the  holes  in 
the  screen.  Suppose  the  holes  so  small,  their  number 
so  great,  and  the  e.ie  so  distant  from  the  paper  that  it 
cannot  distinguish  the  individual  specks,  it  will  still  re¬ 
ceive  a  general  impression  of  brightness;  the  paper  will 
appeal*  illuminated,  and  present  a  mottled  appearance, 
which,  however,  will  grow  more  uniform  as  the  holes 
are  smaller  and  closer  and  the  eye  more  distant;  and  if 
extremely  so,  the  paper  will  appear  uniformly  bright. 
Now,  if  every  alternate  hole  be  stopped,  the  paper  will 
manifestly  receive  only  half  the  light,  and  will,  there¬ 
fore,  be  only  half  as  much  illuminated:  and,  cuteris 
paribus,  the  degree  of/,  is  proportional  to  the  number  of 
boles  in  the  screen,  or  to  the  number  of  equally  illumi¬ 
nated  specks  on  the  surface ;  i.e„  if  the  speck  he  infinitely 
diminished  in  size  and  infinitely  increased  in  number, 
to  the  number  of  rays  which  fall  on  it  front  the  original 
source  of  light.”  Reasoning  in  this  manner.  Sir  John 
Herschel  establishes  the  following  definitions  :  1  The 
real  intrinsic  brightness  of  a  luminous  object  is  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  light  of  each  physical  point  in  its  surface. 
2.  The  apparent  intrinsic  brightness  of  any  object,  or 
luminary,  is  the  degree  of  illumination  of  its  image  or 
picture,  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  3  The  absolute  light 
of  a  luminary  is  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  its  elementary 
portions,  each  multiplied  by  its  own  intrinsic  brightness. 
4.  The  apparent  light  of  an  object  is  the  total  quantity 
of  light  which  enters  our  eyes  from  it.  however  distrib¬ 
uted  in  the  retina.  Instruments  made  for  the  purpose 
of  measuring  the  illuminating  power  of  any  body  are 
called  Photometers.  They  are  of  various  forms.  Wheat¬ 
stone’s  photometer  is  one  of  the  best  known.  It  is  n 
small  sphere,  with  a  reflecting  surface.  Being  placed 
between  two  lights,  each  light  is  seen  reflected  on  it  by 
the  spectator.  By  an  ingenious  contrivance,  a  rapid 
rotsiry  motion  is  given  to  the  sphere ;  and  by  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  persistence  of  impressions,  the  spectator  sees 
two  curves  of  different  brightness.  The  brighter  light 
is  then  removed  till  the  brightness  of  the  curves  seems 
equal,  ami  the  intensities  of  the  luminous  points  are 
then  as  the  squares  of  the  distances.  The  illuminating 
power  of  gas  is  often  greatly  dependent  upon  the  burner 
employed.  —  See  Flame,  Light  (Electric),  Ac. 

Clhi  ininative.  a.  [Fr.  Illuminati/.]  Having  the 
power  of  illuminating  or  giving  light. 

fil  ill's  ion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  illusio ,  from  illudo —  in, 
and  ludo,  to  play,  to  sport,  to  deride.]  A  mocking  or 
unreal  vision ;  dream;  mockery;  deception;  delusion; 
hallucination;  vision;  phantasm.  (Illusion  is  used  of 
the  senses:  delusion,  of  the  mind.) 

1 9  Du's  do  nisi,  n.  One  given  to  illusion. 

Illu  sive,  a.  Deceiving  by  false  show;  deceitful;  fal¬ 
lacious;  illusory. 

I  Bin's!  vely,  adv.  By  means  of  false  show. 

Illu'siveiaess,  «.  Quality  of  being  illusive;  deception; 
false  apprarance. 

Ill u  sory.  a.  [Fr.  illusoire,  from  L.  Lat.  illusor ,  a 
mocker,  from  Lat.  illudo,  illusus.]  Deceiving,  or  at¬ 
tempting  to  deceive,  by  false  appearances:  fallacious. 

Illustrate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  illustro,  illustratus ,  from  it- 
lustris  —  in,  and  lustra ,  to  enlighten,  from  lustrum , 
from  luce.n ,  to  shine. J  To  light  up;  to  make  clear, 
bright,  or  luminous;  to  brighten;  to  make  glorious, 
or  to  display  the  glory  of;  to  explain  or  elucidate;  to 
make  clear,  intelligible,  or  obvious.  —  To  explain  and 
adorn  by  means  of  pictures,  drawings,  Ac. 

Illustrated,  p.  a.  Made  bright  or  glorious;  ex¬ 
plained;  elucidated;  made  clear  to  the  understanding. 
—  Explained  by  means  of  pictures,  Ac. 

Illustration,  n.  [L.il/usfratfo.j  Act  of  illustrating,  or 
rendering  bright  or  glorious. — Explanation;  elucidation. 

(Printing.)  An  engraving  or  picture,  whether  litho¬ 
graph,  copperplate,  or  woodcut,  designed  to  embellish 
or  illustrate  a  book.  The  cheapest,  and  in  some  respects 
the  most  effective,  are  those  on  wood,  worked  in  with 
the  letterpress  at  one  impression. 

Illustrati ve,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  elucidating 
and  making  clear  what  is  obscure;  having  the  quality 
of  rendering  glorious,  or  of  displaying  glory. 

Illustratively,  adv.  By  way ‘of  illustration  or  elu¬ 
cidation. 

Illustrator,  n.  [L.  Lat.]  Ono  who  illustrates  or 
makes  clear. 
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IllnVtralory,  a.  Illustrative. 

II I  :i«'t  rious,  a.  [Lat.  illustris —  in  and  lustra;  Frv 
illustfe,]  Conspicuous;  distinguished  by  the  reputation 
of greatness;  renowned;  eminent;  exalted ;  celebrated; 
noble:  conferring  honor  or  renown:  manifesting  glory 
or  excellence;  glorious.  —  A  title  of  honor. 
IUim'triously,  udv.  Conspicuously;  nobly;  emi¬ 
nently;  with  dignity  or  distinction;  gloriously;  in  u 
way  to  manifest  glory. 

Illus  t riousn css.  n.  Quality  of  being  illustrious; 

eminence  of  character;  greatness;  grandeur;  glory. 
Ill-will,  u  Unkind  or  hostile  feeling;  enmity;  malice; 
h -i  i  red :  malevolence. 

Ill  -wisher,  n.  One  who  wishes  evil ;  an  enemy. 

Illy  Vi  a,  Ili.y'ris,  Illyk'icum,  a  name  anciently  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  the  countries  on  the  B.  coast  of  the  Adri¬ 
atic.  In  the  4th  cent.  u.  c.,  the  northern  portions  of  Il¬ 
lyria  were  visited  by  the  Gauls,  who  expelled  the  na¬ 
tives.  and  drove  them  to  the  south.  Philip  II..  king  of 
Macedou,  waged  war  with  the  Illyrians  u.  c.  359 ;  and 
the  Romans  sent  an  army  against  them,  and  compelled 
them  to  sue  for  peace,  b.  c.  282.  The  second  Illyrian 
war  commenced  b.  c.  228,  and  al$o  terminated  in  favor 
of  the  Romans.  The  Dalmatic  revolted  from  the  Illy¬ 
rians  B.  c.  180,  and  formed  the  independent  state  of 
Dalmatia,  7.  v. ;  and  the  remaining  country  was  re¬ 
duced  into  a  Roman  province  by  L.  Anicius  b.  c.  168.  It  i 
became  an  imperial  province  B.  C.  11.  Dalmatia,  Carni- 
ola.  and  some  neighboring  countries,  received  the  name 
of  Illyrian  Provinces  i»y  a  decree  issued  bv  Napoleon  I., 
Oct.  14,  1800  In  1815,  these  provinces  were  united  as 
a  kingdom  to  the  Austrian  empire,  and  some  altera¬ 
tions  were  made  in  its  boundaries,  especially  by  the 
restoration  to  Hungary  of  what  had  formerly  belonged 
to  it.  and  tb«  annexation  of  the  whole  of  Carintbia  in¬ 
stead.  The  kingdom  was  divided  into  the  two  govern¬ 
ments  of  Laioaeli  and  Trieste,  Laibach  being  the  cap. : 
which  arrangement  existed  till  1848,  when  it  was  suit- 
divided,  for  administrative  purposes,  into  the  duchies  of 
Carintbia  and  Carniola,  and  into  the  coast  district,  con¬ 
taining  tiie  territory  of  Trieste,  and  the  counties  of  Gbrz, 
Gradiska,  and  Istria. 

Illyria.  (tWtV't-o,)  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Fayette 
co. 

II 211.  a  river  of  Prussia,  rising  on  the  N  E.  slope  of  the 
Thuringerwald,  in  Saxony,  and  after  a  course  of  60  in., 
falling  into  the  Saule  at  Suiza, 
ll'men.  a  lake  of  European  Russia,  near  the  W.  border 
of  Novgorod.  It  is  83  m.  long,  with  a  breadth  of  28.  It 
receives  numerous  streams,  and,  by  the  Volkhov,  dis¬ 
charges  into  Lake  Ladoga. 

Elmenorii'tiie,  n.  {Min.)  A  var.  of  Rutile ,  q.  v.,  con¬ 
taining  titanic  acid  89*8,  oxide  of  iron  10*7 . 

I'lori.  lu  irin,  Alori,  a  large  town  of  Africa,  the  great 
centre  of  the  Fulhe.  in  Yoruba;  Lat.  8°  30'  N.,  Lon.  4° 
33'  E. ;  46  m.  S.W.  of  tlie  banks  of  the  Niger,  and  about 
150  m.  N.K.  from  the  shores  of  the  Bight  of  Benin. 
Uovla.  (/love-la,)  a  river  of  Russia  in  Europe,  rising  in 
the  N.W  in  the  govt  of  Saratov,  and  after  a  course  of 
200  m.,  falling  into  the  Don  at  Fort  Donskain. 

I  I  us,  fourth  king  of  Troy,  son  of  Tros  by  Callirhoe.  lie 
extended  and  embellished  bis  city,  called  Ilium,  and 
also  Troy,  after  bis  father  Tros.  .Jupiter  gave  him  the 
Palladium,  a  celebrated  statue  of  Minerva,  and  promised 
that  so  long  as  it  remained  in  Troy,  the  city  would  re¬ 
main  impregnable.  When  the  temple  of  Minerva  was 
in  flames.  Ilus  rushed  into  the  middle  of  the  fire  to  save 
the  Palladium.  Fur  this  action  he  was  deprived  of  his 
sight  by  the  goddess;  but  subsequently  recovered  it. 
He  is  said  to  have  reigned  between  1402  and  1347  b.  C. 
H'vaite,  n.  [From  tin*  Latin  name  of  Elba,  where  it  was 
first  found.]  ( Min.)  It  is  a  brittle,  iron-black  mineral, 
having  a  sp.  gr.  of  3‘7-4*2,  and  composed  of  silica  32-8, 
sesipiioxide  of  iron  23*4,  protoxide  of  iron  8*1*5,  lime  12*3. 
I  ibi  ago,  ii.  f  Fr.  image ;  Lat.  imago,  akin  to  imitor,  to 
imitate,  si  mil  is,  lik«*,  and  Gr.  homo* ,  one  and  the  same, 
from  Sausk. sania,  like,  equal.  See  Same.]  An  imitation 
or  copy  of  anything;  a  likeness;  a  representation  or 
similitude  of  any  person  or  tiling  formed  of  a  material 
substance.— A  statue;  an  idol;  the  representation  of 
any  person  or  thing  that  is  an  object  <>t  worship.  —  A 
picture;  a  resemblance  painted;  any  copy,  representa¬ 
tion.  or  likeness;  appearance. 

—An  idea;  a  conception ;  a  picture  drawn  by  fancy. 

(Opt  cs.)  The  spectrum,  or  appearance  of  an  object 
made  by  reflection  nr  refraction.  “  The  brightness  of 
an  image  depends  evidently  on  the  quantity  of  light 
concentrated  on  each  point.  Setting  aside  the  effects 
of  aberration,  the  brightness  must  therefore  be  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  apparent  magnitude  (as  seen  from  the 
•  object)  of  the  mirror  or  lens  by  which  the  rays  are 
reflected  or  refracted,  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the 
object,  and  divided  bv  the  area  of  the  image.  But  the 
apparent  magnitude  of  the  lens,  as  seen  from  the  object, 
in  proportion  il  to  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  lens 
divided  by  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  object;  and 
the  area  of  the  object  divided  by  the  area  of  the  image 
is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  object  divid¬ 
ed  by  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  image  from  the 
lens;  therefore  the  brightness  of  the  image  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  lens  divided 
by  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  imago  from  the 
lens:  that  is  to  say,  the  brightness,  or  degree  of  illumi¬ 
nation,  of  the  image  depends  only  on  the  apparent  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  lens,  as  seen  from  the  image,  and  not  in 
any  way  on  the  distance  of  the  object.’*  For  this  reason 
certain  stars  are  rendered  visible  by  the  aid  of  large 
telescopes,  and  are  perfectly  invisible  when  a  smaller 
one  is  used. 

( Rhet .)  Although  somewhat  loosely  used,  this  term 
appears  generally  to  denote  a  metaphor  dilated,  and 


rendered  a  more  complete  picture  by  the  assemblage  of 
various  ideas  through  which  the  same  metaphor  con¬ 
tinues  to  run,  yet  not  sufficiently  expanded  to  form  an 
allegory. 

— v.  a.  To  represent  or  form  an  image  of;  as,  a  person  s 
face  imaged  in  a  mirror.  —  To  form  a  likeness  of  in  the 
mind ;  to  copy  by  the  fancy,  or  from  memory ;  to  imagine. 

"  And  image  charms  he  must  behold  no  more." —  Pope. 

Im'ageal)lcva.  Imaginable;  that  may  be  imagined. 

Ini'ageiess,  a.  Without  an  image,  (k.) 

Ioii  agery,  n.  Sensible  representations,  pictures,  stat¬ 
ues;  imitation-work. 

"  Au  altar  carv'd  with  cunning  imagery ." —  Faerie  Queenc. 
False  appearance;  unreal  show. 

“  What  can  thy  imagery  of  sorrow  mean  T  ”  —  Prior. 

— Forms  of  the  fancy  ;  false  ideas  ;  imaginary  phantasms. 

*•  The  imagery  of  a  melancholic  faucy,  such  as  musing  men  mis¬ 
take  for  a  reality."  —  Alterbury. 

— Lively  descriptions  in  writing  or  speaking,  which  im¬ 
press  the  images  of  things  on  the  mind;  figures  iu  ora¬ 
tory  or  discourse. 

“  I  wish  there  may  be  in  this  poem  any  instance  of  good  imagery." 

Dry  den. 

Im'age*worship,  n.  Idolatry ;  worship  of  images  or 
symbolic  representations. 

Imaginable,  a.  [Fr.  See  Imagine.]  That  may,  or 
can  be,  imagined  or  conceived. 

I  mag-' in  able  lie. sh,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being 
imaginable. 

I  mat;  > nably,  adv.  In  an  imaginable  manner. 

Ima^'inal,  a.  Imaginative;  partaking  of  imagination. 
— Using  rhetorical  imagery. 

Ema^'iiiarily*  adv.  In  an  imaginary  manner. 

I  ma<;i  liari  a  loss,  n.  Shite  or  quality  of  being  imag¬ 
inary. 

Imaginary,  a.  [Fr.  im  agin  air* :  Lat.  imaginarius, 
from  imago.  |  Existing  only  in  imagination  or  fancy; 
ideal;  fanciful;  unreal. 

“ Imaginary  ills  and  fancied  tortures." — Addison. 

Imaginary  quantity.  ( Alg*b .)  The  even  root  of  a 
negative  quantity,  or  the  imaginary  results  of  some  im¬ 
possible  operation.  By  infinite  series,  and  continued 
fractions,  it  can  he  easily  proved  that  — 

, _  1  1  1 

V  x1 — 1=  x - &c. ; 

2x  8x*  16-c* 

where,  if  x  —  -4-0.  we  shall  have  \/  —  l  rr  —  &c., 
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to  which  no  definite  arithmetical  meaning  can  possibly 
he  attached;  and,  consequently,  %/  — 1  cannot  ho  as¬ 
signed,  and  not  even  an  approximation  can  he  made 
to  its  value.  This  circumstance  shows,  that,  though 
±yf-\  may  have  arisen  from  the  generalizations  of 
symbolical  algebra,  the  origin  and  meaning  must  be 
looked  for  in  other  quantities  than  numbers;  for  in 
arithmetic ,  considered  without  reference  t< »  its  appli¬ 
cations,  every  inverse  operation  implies  the  previous 
performance  of  the  corresponding  direct  operation ;  and 
therefore  surd  quantities,  whereof  the  arithmetical 
values  can  never  be  exactly  ascertained,  have  their  ori¬ 
gin  in  the  application  of  arithmetic  to  geometry.  Al¬ 
though  imaginary  quantities  have  no  real  value,  yet 
they  are  of  important  aid  in  the  higher  parts  of  mathe¬ 
matical  analysis,  as  they  indicate  a  marked  distinction 
between  quantities  which  have  no  natural  or  necessary 
dependence  on  each  other. 

Ilimj^iiiA'tioil,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat  .imagination]  (Phil.)  A 
term  used  in  various  significations.  According  to  Dr. 
Reid,  imagination,  in  its  proper  sense,  signifies  a  lively 
conception  of  objects  of  sight,  being  distinguished  from] 
conception  us  a  part  from  a  whole;  and  Addison  says 
that  “the  pleasures  of  imagination  are  such  as  arise 
from  visible  objects,  since  it  is  the  sense  of  sight  that 
furnishes  the  imagination  with  its  ideas.”  Others,  how¬ 
ever,  employ  the  word  in  a  much  wider  signification: 
some,  as  synonymous  with  fancy;  others,  as  denoting 
generally  that  faculty  of  the  human  mind  by  which 
thoughts  or  ideas  are  produced  at  will.  Philosophers 
have  divided  imagination  into  two  kinds, —  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  and  the  productive.  By  the  former,  they  mean  imagi¬ 
nation  considered  simply  as  reexhibiting  or  represent¬ 
ing  the  objects  presented  by  perception,  that  is,  exhib¬ 
iting  them  without  addition  or  retrenchment,  or  any 
change  in  the  relations  which  they  reciprocally  held 
when  first  made  known  to  us  through  sense.  The  pro¬ 
ductive  or  creative  imagination  is  that  which  is  usually 
signified  by  the  term  imagination  or  fancy  in  ordinary 
language.  According  to  W.  Hamilton,  “imagination, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  not  a  simple, 
but  a  compound  faculty  —  a  faculty,  however,  in  which 
representation— the  vivid  exhibition  of  an  object — forms 
the  principal  constituent.  The  reproductive  imagina¬ 
tion  is  not  a  simple  faculty:  it  comprises  two  processes: 
first,  an  act  of  representation,  strictly  so  called,  and 
secondly,  an  art  of  reproduction  arbitrarily  limited  by 
certain  contingent  circumstances;  and  it  is  from  the 
arbitrary  limitation  of  this  second  constituent  that  the 
faculty  obtains  the  only  title  it  can  exhibit  to  an  inde¬ 
pendent  existence.”  In  like  manner,  “  tin?  imagination 
of  common  language  —  the  productive  imagination  of 
philosophers— is  nothing  but  the  representative  process 
plus  the  process;  to  which  I  would  give  the  name  of 
the  comparative.”  The  imagination  represents  ideas  in 
three  principal  orders:  1.  The  natural  order,  that  in 
which  we  receive  the  impressions  of  external  objects,  or 
the  order  according  to  which  our  thoughts  spontaneously 
group  themselves.  2.  The  logical  order,  presenting 
what  is  universal  prior  to  what  is  contained  under  it  as 
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particular,  or  presenting  the  particular  first,  and  then 
ascending  to  the  universal  which  they  constitute.  3. 
The  poetical,  which  consists  in  seizing  individual  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  grouping  them  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  imagination  shall  represent  them  so  as  they  might 
be  offered  by  the  sense.  There  are  different  kinds  of 
imagination,  as  there  are  different  kinds  of  intellectual 
activity.  There  is  the  imagination  of  abstraction,  the 
imagination  of  wit,  the  imagination  of  judgment,  the 
imagination  of  reason,  the  imagination  of  feeling,  and 
the  imagination  of  the  passions. 

Imag  inative,  a.  [Fr.  imaginatif.]  Formed  by  the 
imagination  ;  characterized  by  the  workings  of  the 
imagination;  as,  imaginative  composition — Full  of 
imagery;  fantastic;  fanciful;  as,  an  imaginative  mind. 

Ima^'inati  ven  ess,  n.  State  of  being  imaginative. 

Illl agi ll e,  (im-aj'in,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  imaginer;  Lat.  imagir 
nor,  from  imago,  an  image.]  To  picture  to  one’s  self; 
to  fancy;  to  conceive;  to  form  a  notion  or  idea  of  in 
the  mind;  to  form,  as  ideas  or  representations,  in  the 
mind  by  modifying  and  combining  our  couceptious;  to 
produce  by  the  imagination. 

— To  contrive  in  purpose;  to  scheme;  to  machinate. 

**  He  .  .  .  exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new."  Johnson. 

— To  think;  to  believe;  to  suppose;  to  deem;  to  inly 
represent  to  one’s  self. 

— v.n.  To  conceive;  to  devise;  to  form  a  mental  design 
or  conception.  —  To  have  a  notion  or  idea;  to  opine;  to 
infer;  to  suppose;  to  think;  as,  from  what  I  hear  I 
should  imagine  he’s  in  the  right. 

Ctnag'iner,  n.  One  who  forms  ideas ;  one  who  clevises 
or  contrives. 

Inia'^o,  n.  [Lat.,  an  image.]  (Physiol.)  The  Inst  and 
adult  state  of  insect  life,  i.  c.,  the  third  and  perfect  state 


Fig.  1368.  —  insect  life. 

1,  larva  ;  2,  pupa;  3,  imago  or  perfect  insect, 
of  insects  (3,  Fig.  136.8),  when  they  appear  in  their  proper 
shapes  and  colors,  and  undergo  no  more  transformations. 

lonaum',  Imam',  Iman'.n.  [Ar.  imdm.)  Among 
the  Moslems,  a  priest  who  performs  the  daily  religious 
service  of  the  mosque.  —  In  some  Oriental  countries,  a 
Mohammedan  sovereign  who  rules  both  spiritually  and 
temporally;  as,  the  imaum  of  Muscat. 

I  ill  Dal  in',  v.  a.  See  Embalm. 

1 111  v.  a.  To  utter  the  ban  of  civil  excommunica¬ 

tion.  (r.) 

1 111  baud',  v.a.  To  form  or  enroll  into  a  band  or  bands  ; 
as,  an  imbanded  people. 

1 111  ban  It',  v.  a.  Same  as  Embank,  7.  v. 

Imbank  incut,  n.  See  Embankment. 

Embnn'nered,  a.  Displaying  banners. 

I»nbar'tf-<>,  n.  See  Embargo. 

I inbark',  v.  a.  Same  as  Embark,  7.  v. 

lonbase',  v.  a.  See  Embase. 

Icnballie',  v.  a.  To  bathe  all  over.  (Used  poetically.) 

Don  bead',  v.  a.  To  fasten  or  secure  with  a  bead. 

Imbecile,  (im-be-seV ,)  a.  [Fr.  imbed l* ;  Lat.  imbeciU 
lus  —  in,  and  bad  Hum,  a  small  staff,  dim.  of  bacufum; 
Gr.  baltron ,  a  staff,  from  bud.  baind ,  to  go.]  Weak  ;  fee¬ 
ble;  infirm;  impotent;  destitute  of  strength,  either  of 
body  or  mind;  decrepit. 

— n.  One  without  strength,  either  physically  or  mentally. 

Imbcciritate,  v.  a.  To  weaken;  to  enfeeble;  to  de¬ 
bilitate. 

Imbecility,  n.  [Lat.  imbecillitas ;  Fr.  imb£cillit£.\ 
Want  of  strength;  weakness;  feebleness  of  body  or 
mind ;  decrepitude. 

( Law.)  The  state  of  a  person  who,  although  not  posi¬ 
tively  non  compos,  or  insane,  is  yet  of  such  great  weak¬ 
ness  of  mind  as  to  be  unable  to  guard  himself  against 
imposition,  or  to  resist  importunity  or  undue  influence. 
(Story’s  Equity  Jurisjrrudcncc.)  Equity  will  not  set  a 
contract  aside  on  the  mere  ground  of  imbecility;  but 
its  existence  affords  a  material  ingredient  in  examining 
whether  it  has  been  obtained  fraudulently  or  by  undue 
influence.  The  same  principle  prevails  in  the  Civil  Law, 
and  in  the  Scottish  and  other  systems  founded  on  it. — 
See  Lunacy. 

I  ill  bell',  v.  a.  [  In  and  bed.]  To  sink,  lay.  or  place  in  a 
mass  of  earth,  sand,  or  other  substance,  as  in  a  bed. 

limbcx'xle,  v.  a.  Same  as  Embezzle,  7.  v. 

Imbibe',  v.  a.  [Lat.  imbiho  —  in,  and  bibo,  to  drink. 
See  Bibulous.]  To  drink  in;  to  absorb,  as  moisture  ;  as, 
the  earth  imbibes  rain,  man  imbibes  punch  — To  admit 
into  the  mind,  ami  retain  ;  as,  to  imbibe  errors. 

‘•It  is  nnt  easy  for  the  mind  to  put  off  those  confused  notion* 
and  prejudices  it  has  imbibed  f.oiu  •ustom."  —  Locke. 
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Imbiber.  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  imbibes. 

Imbibition,  (Atish'un,)  n.  [Fr.]  The  absorption  of 
a  liquid  into  the  pores  of  a  solid.  Much  importance  has 
been  attributed  to  this  property  as  belonging  to  the 
organic  tissues,  and  as  affecting  their  functions. 

1  in  bit 'ter,  v.  a.  To  make  bitter;  hence,  to  make  un¬ 
happy  ;  to  render  grievous  or  distressing. 

“  Let  them  extinguish  the  passions  which  imbitter  their  lives." 

Addison. 

— To  exasperate;  to  make  more  severe,  poignant,  pain¬ 
ful,  violent,  or  malignant ;  as,  imbittered  political  an¬ 
tagonists. 

I  ill  bit/terer,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which, 
inibitters. 

I m blaze',  v.  a.  See  Emblaze. 

Imblazon,  v.  a.  Same  as  Kmbl\zon,  q.  r. 

fm bo<l  y,  v.n.  See  Embody,  themoro  common  spelling. 

1  in  bold*  oil,  v.  a.  See  Embolden. 

1  mbor'der,  v.  a.  Same  as  Embokder,  q.  v. 

I  m  bosk',  v.  a.  [It.  imho  scare,  to  lay  in  wait  for.  See 
Boscage  ]  To  hide  ;  to  conceal;  to  shelter,  as  in  a  bush 
or  thicket. 

IinboK'om,  t».  a.  To  hold  in  the  bosom;  to  cover  fondly 
with  the  folds  of  one’s  garment;  hence,  to  hold  in  near¬ 
ness  or  tender  intimacy  ;  to  receive  into  one's  affection. 

“  Glad  desire,  his  late  imbusomed  guest  ."  —  Sidney. 

— To  place  in  the  midst  of;  to  surround;  to  inclose;  to 
environ  ;  to  envelop. 

“  Villages  imbosomed  soft  In  trees.”  —  Thomson. 

I  in  boss',  v.  a.  See  Emboss. 

Imbow',  r.  a.  Same  as  Embow,  q.v. 

I  m  bow 'el,  v.  a.  See  Embowel. 

Imbow'er,  v.  a.  and  n.  See  Embower. 

I m box',  v.  a.  To  lodge  or  deposit  in  a  box. 

Imbran'gle,  v.  a.  To  entangle ;  to  mix  or  mingle  in 
confusion,  (r.) 

Imbricate,  Im'bricated,  a.  [Lat.  imbricatus — 
imbrex,  imbricis ,  a  gutter-tile,  from  imber ,  heavy  rain.] 
Bent  and  hollowed  like  a  roof  or  gutter-tile. 

( Bot .)  A  term  used  in  speaking  of  the  arrangement 
of  bodies,  to  denote  that  their  parts  lie  over  each  other 
in  regular  order  like  the  tiles  upon  the  roof  of  a  house, 
as,  for  example,  the  scales  upon  the  cup  of  some  acorns : 
also  applied  in  speaking  of  the  aestivation  of  petals  or 
leaves,  to  denote  that  they  overlap  each  other  at  the 
margin  without  any  involution. 

Imbriea  tion,  n.  [L.  Lat.  imhricafio.]  A  concave 
indenture,  like  that  of  tiles;  an  overlapping,  as  seen  in 
tiling. 

Im'brieati  ve,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  imbrications. 

Iiiibraca'do,  n.  A  term  formerly  given  to  cloth  bro¬ 
caded  in  gold  or  silver. 

Imbroglio,  ( im-brol'yo ,)  n.  [It.,  a  broil.]  A  compli¬ 
cated  or  tangled  state  of  things;  contention;  embar¬ 
rassment  ;  confusion. 

{Dram.)  A  close,  intricate,  and  exciting  plot,  or  that 
portion  of  the  plot  which  immediately  precedes  the 
catastrophe. 

Imbrow'ii',  (sometimes  written  Embrown,)  v.  a.  To 
make  brown  or  dusky;  to  obscure;  —  hence,  by  impli¬ 
cation,  to  tan;  to  darken  the  color  or  complexion  of; 
as,  a  sun -im browned  face. 

“  The  mouutain  mass  by  scorching  skies  embrowned."  —  Byron. 

Imbrue',  v  a.  [0.  Fr.  embre.uver ,  to  moisten,  to  bedew; 
Fr.  breuvage,  drink,  potion;  L.  Lat.  beveragium ,  from 
Lat.  bibere ,  to  drink. J  To  wet  or  moisten ;  to  soak  ;  to 
steep;  to  drench  in  a  fluid,  chiefly  in  blood. 

*•  Lo !  these  hauds  in  murder  are  imbrued ."  —  Prior. 

Imbrue'iiient,  n.  Act  of  imbruing. 

Imbrute',  v.  a.  [It  imbrutire.]  To  brutalize;  to  bring 
into  a  brutal  or  inhuman  state. 

44  This  essence  to  incarnate  and  imbrute."  —  Milton. 

— v.  n.  To  descend  or  sink  to  a  level  with  brutes. 

14  The  soul  ...  by  contagion,  imbodies  and  imbrutes."  —  Milton. 

Imbue',  v.  a.  [Lat.  imhun —  in,  and  root  bi,  whence 
bibo,  to  drink.  See  Bibulous.]  To  tinge  or  stain  deeply  ; 
to  dye,  as  clothes. 

— To  tincture  deeply;  to  cause  to  imbibe, as  the  mind;  as, 
to  be  imbued  with  prejudices. 

Imbiie'ment,  n.  A  deep  dye  or  tincture. 

I  me  r  ilia,  ( im-e-re'te.-a ,)  a  province  of  Russia,  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  Kutais.  It  stretches  along  the  southern  limit 
of  Caucasus,  having  the  Black  Sea  on  the  west,  and 
Georgia  on  the  east.  Desc.  Very  uneven  and  rugged, 
being  traversed  by  ramifications  of  the  Caucasus.  Hirers. 
The  Rioni  and  its  tributaries.  Prod.  Wheat,  maize,  bar¬ 
ley,  tobacco,  madder,  and  hemp.  The  climate  being 
delightful,  fruits  grow  spontaneously,  and  cherries, 
apricots,  chestnuts,  and  walnuts  spring  up  in  every 
direction.  The  vine,  also,  is  said  to  grow  spontaneously. 
Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  bees 
and  silk  worms.  Manuf.  Unimportant:  and  the  trade 
is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Armenians, Greeks, and  Jews. 
Pof r  about  80.000.  —  In  the  14th  century,  this  province 
formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Georgia;  hut  after¬ 
wards  became  independent,  and  was  governed  by  its 
own  sovereigns,  one  of  whom,  in  1804,  voluntarily  made 
it  over  to  Russia. 

I  mi  lability.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  imitable. 

I  in  i  table,  .a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  imitabilis.]  That  may  be  imi¬ 
tated  or  copied. 

— Worthy  of  copy;  deserving  of  imitation;  as,  imitable 
qualities.”  —  Baleigh. 

Im'itableneMS,  n.  Tmitability ;  state,  condition,  or 
quality  of  being  imitable. 

Imitate.  v.  a  [  Fr.  imiter;  Lat.  i  mi  tor,  imitates;  root 
in,  or  sim,  whence  imago .  image,  and  srmilis ,  like.  See 
Image  and  Similar  ]  To  copy ;  to  endeavor  to  hit  off, 
as  the  manners,  peculiarities,  &c.,  of  another  person;  to 


portray  from  as  a  pattern  or  model  to  follow  ;  to  study 
from,  as  au  example. 

44  Nature's  journeyman  .  .  .  imitated  humanity  no  abominably." 

Shake. 

— To  copy  in  form,  color,  or  quality;  to  attempt  or  en¬ 
deavor  to  copy  or  resemble  ;  to  mimic ;  to  counterfeit. 

44 1  would  caress  some  stable  man  of  note, 

And  imitate  his  language  aud  his  coat."  —  Man  of  Taste. 

— To  produce  or  put  forward  as  a  counterfeit  resemblance. 

44  That  (hand)  sustain'd  an  imitated  shield."  —  Dryden. 

— To  pursue  as  the  course  of  couipositiou,  so  as  to  use  like 
images  and  examples. 

"  For  shame  !  what,  imitate  an  ode  I  " —  Gay. 

Illlita'tion.  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  imitatio. J  Act  of  imitating, 
or  of  following  in  manner,  or  of  copying  in  form;  act 
of  making  the  similitude  of  anything,  or  of  attempting 
a  resemblance. 

44  Poetry  is  an  art  of  imitation."  —  Sidney. 

— That  which  is  made  and  presented  as  a  copy ;  likeness  ; 
resemblance ;  a  counterfeit ;  as,  “  true  imitations  of 
nature.”  —  Dryden. 

{Mus.)  A  species  of  composition  in  which  each  part 
is  made  to  imitate  the  others.  Sometimes  the  motion 
or  figure  of  the  notes  only  is  imitated,  and  frequently 
by  a  contrary  motion,  making  what  is  called  a  retro¬ 
grade.  imitation,  or  imitazione  canchcrizante.  Imitation 
is  subject  to  less  strict  form  and  rule  than  fugue. 

Imita'tional,  a.  Used  in  t lie  practice  or  process  of 
imitation  ;  as,  imitational  faculties. 

Im  itative,  a.  [Fr.  imitatif.]  That  imitates;  inclined 
to  follow  in  manner;  aiming  at  resemblance;  that  is 
used  in  the  business  of  forming  resemblances;  as, paint¬ 
ing  is  our  imitative  art,  man  is  our  imitative  being. — 
Formed  after  a  pattern,  example,  model,  or  original,  as 
manner. 

44  This  temple  . .  .  imitative  of  the  first  in  Thrace."  —  Dryden. 

Im'itati  veness.  n.  The  imitative  quality. 

Imitator,  n.  [Lat.;  Fr.  imitateur.]  One  who  imitates 
or  follows  in  manner  or  deportment;  one  who  copies  or 
attempts  to  make  the  resemblance  of  anything. 

44  Imitators  are  but  a  servile  kind  of  cattle,  says  the  poet.” 

Dryden. 

Im'itatorslii|>,  n.  State  or  condition  of  one  who 
imitates. 

Im'itatress.  lan  ital rix,  n.  A  female  imitator. 

I  inlay,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Lapeer  co.,  abt. 
50  m.  N.  of  Detroit;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Iill'lay stow II.  in  New  Jersey ,  a  post-village  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  co.,  abt.  14  m.  E.S.E.  of  Trenton. 

Immaculate,  a.  [Lat.  immaculatus — in,  and  ma- 
c ulatus ,  from  macula,  a  spot ;  Fr.  immacule.]  Without 
spot  or  blemish ;  pure;  unstained;  undefiled. 

44  His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate. "  — Shake. 

— Untainted  with  deleterious  matter  ;  limpid;  pure. 

44  Thou  clear,  immaculate,  aud  silver  fouutain.”  — Shake. 

J.  Conception.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  The  dispute  respecting 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  com¬ 
menced  about  1140,  the  Franciscans  supporting  and  the 
Dominicans  contending  the  dogma  that  the  mother  of 
our  Saviour  was  free  from  the  taint  of  original  sin.  In 
1384  the  discussion  was  revived  at  Paris  by  the  Domin¬ 
ican  John  de  Montesono,  and  having  been  continued 
with  great  bitterness,  resulted  in  the  exclusion  ot  the 
Dominicans  from  the  university  in  1389.  It  also  occa¬ 
sioned  great  discussion  during  tnc  pontificates  of  Paul 
V.  (1605-1621),  of  Gregory  XV.  (1621-1623),  and  of 
Alexander  VII.  (1655-1667).  Pius  IX.  wrote  letters  on 
the  subject,  Feb.  2,  1849,  and  May  2o,  1850;  and  it  was 
made  an  article  of  faith  of  the  Romish  Church  by  a  bull 
promulgated  Dec.  8,  1854. 

Immac'ii lately*  adv.  With  spotless  purity. 

Immac'iilateness,  n.  Unblemished  purity ;  chastity. 

Immarieable,  a.  [im  awl  malleable.]  Not  malleable, 
incapable  of  extension  by  being  beaten  out  with  a  ham¬ 
mer;  as,  im  malleable  iron. 

Immanacle.  (-mdn'a-kl.)  v.  a.  To  fetter  with  man¬ 
acles  ;  to  gyve;  —  hence,  to  curb  or  restrain,  os  the  will. 

**  This  corporal  rind  thou  hast  immanacled."  — Milton. 

Im'iiiaiienee,  Ini'manency.n.  State  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  being  immanent ;  intrinsicalness  ;  inherence.  (  r.) 

Immanent,  a.  [Fr.  immanent ,  from  Lat.  immune  re , 
to  remain  near.]  Inherent;  indwelling;  intrinsic;  in¬ 
ternal  or  subjective ;  — correlative  to  emanent,  or  transi¬ 
tive. 

44  A  cognition  is  an  immanent  net  of  mind."—  Sir  IT.  Hamilton. 

Immun  ity,  //.  [Lat.  immanitas.]  Barbarity;  sav¬ 
agery;  atrocity;  as,  “ immunity  and  bloody  strife.” 

Shales. 

Imman'iiel,  n.  Same  as  Emmanuel,  q.  v. 

I  in  in  a  ruinate,  a.  (Bot.)  Without  a  margin,  rim, 
or  border. 

Mmmate'raal.  a.  [Fr.  imm  uteri  el.]  Not  material ; 
not  consisting  of  matter;  incorporeal;  unsubstantial ; 
spiritual. 

4  Spirit  is  immaterial  mind.”  — Davies. 

— Without  weight  or  moment;  of  no  essential  conse¬ 
quence;  trifling;  insignificant;  unimportant;  as,  it  is 
quite  immaterial  whether  he  comes  or  not. 

Inimate'rialism,  n.  [Fr.  imm  ate  rial  isme.]  The 
doctrine  of  the  non-existence  of  matter,  and  that  all 
being  may  he  reduced  to  mind  and  ideas  in  the  mind. 

Iimiiate'rialist,  v.  One  who  professes  the  doctrines 
of  immaterialisni ;  a  believer  in  spiritualism. 

Immateriality,  n.  [Fr  immateriality^  State  or 
quality  of  being  immaterial,  or  not  consisting  of  matter; 
destitution  of  matter:  spiritualism  ;  incorporeit.v. 

Oinmato'rialize.  v.  a.  [Fr.  immaterial* zer.]  To  make 
immaterial;  to  divest  of  material  properties;  to  lender 
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incorporeal ;  as,  “  immate.Halized  spirits.” —  Glanville's 
Scepsis. 

Immaterially,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  depending  on 
matter;  without  matter.  —  In  a  manner  irrelevant  or 
unimportant. 

Immate'rialneMK,  n.  State  of  being  immaterial,  or 
distinct  from  matter;  immateriality;  incorporeit.v. 

Immature',  Immature*!',  a.  [Lat.  immaturus — 
im  for  in,  and  maturus.  See  Mature.]  Not  mature  or 
ripe;  crude;  crass;  imperfect;  not  brought  to  a  com¬ 
plete  state;  as,  immatured  knowledge. —  Premature; 
hasty  ;  too  early  ;  before  the  ht  or  natural  time. 

44  We  call  uot  that  death  immature,  if  a  man  lives  till  seventy.” 

Taylor. 

Inimature  ly, adv.  Too  soon;  prematurely;  crudely: 
before  ripeness  or  completion ;  in  advance  ot  the  natu¬ 
ral  time. 

Immature'ness,  Immatu'ri ty.  n.  [Lat.  imma- 
turitas. J  State  or  quality  of  being  immature;  unripe¬ 
ness  ;  incompleteness. 

•*  Fuults  committed  in  an  immaturity  of  age  and  judgment.” 

Granville. 

Immeabil'ity,  n.  [Lat.  im  for  in,  and  meabilis,  pas¬ 
sage.]  Want  of  the  power  of  passage;  incapability  of 
allowing  passage;  as,  “  immeability  of  the  juices.” 

Arbuthnnt. 

Immeasurable,  ( im-mezh'ur-a-hl .)  a.  That  cannot 
be  measured ;  infinite;  illimitable;  immense;  indefi¬ 
nitely  vast  or  extensive. 

44  They  view'd  the  vast  immeasurable  abyss.”— Milton. 

Iinmeas  urableness,  n.  State  of  being  beyond  all 
measure:  condition  of  being  incapable  of  measurement. 

Inimras  urabiy.  adv.  Beyond  all  measure  in  quan¬ 
tity  or  degree:  to  an  indefinite  or  illimitable  extent. 

44  The  Spaniards  immeasurably  bewail  their  dead." — Spenser. 

Immediacy,  n.  [See  Immediate.]  Power  of  acting 
independently,  or  with  freedom  from  control  or  depen¬ 
dence  of  any  kind. 

Immediate,  (im-mr/di-dt,) a.  [Fr.  immediat ;  Lat.  im 
for  in,  and  L.  Lat.  mediatus  —  medio,  to  halve,  from  Lat. 
medius.  See  Mediate. J  Without  anything  in  the  midst 
or  intervening ;  proximate;  close;  near;  as,  au  imme¬ 
diate  heir. 

— Acting  without  a  medium,  or  without  the  intervention 
of  another  cause  or  means;  producing  its  effect  by  its 
own  direct  agency  ;  not  acting  by  second  causes. 

4‘  Moses  mentions  the  immediate  causes  of  the  deluge."  —  Burnet. 

— Instant;  present;  without  the  intervention  of  an  inter¬ 
val  of  time;  as,  he  was  ordered  to  immediate  execution. 

“  Immediate  are  my  needs,  and  my  relief  must  .  .  .  find  supply 
immediate." — Shaks. 

limned  iatcly,  adv.  Without  the  intervention  of  any 
other  cause  or  «*vent;  proximately ;  —  iu  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  mediately. 

44  God’s  acceptance  of  it,  either  immediately  by  himself,  or  me¬ 
diately  by  the  hauds  of  the  bishop.”— South. 

— At  the  present  time;  on  the  moment;  directly:  quickly; 
at  once;  instanter;  as,  consent  was  immediately  given. 

Imine'diateneNN,  limited  in'tion.  n.  Relation 
or  quality  of  being  immediate;  exemption  frobi  second 
or  intervening  causes;  nearness  of  proximity  in  regard 
to  time. 

Immed'ieable.  a.  [Lat.  immedicabilis.]  Incurable; 
beyond  the  reach  or  power  of  medicine;  as,  ** wounds 

immedicable. —  Milton. 

Immelo'dioiis,  a.  Without  melody;  harsh;  disso¬ 
nant. 

■  iiimeiu'orahle,  a.  [Lat.  im  for  in.  and  memnrabilis , 
memorable.]  Not  worth  remembering. 

Ililiiieiiio'rial,  a.  [Fr.  immemorial  —  in,  and  memo¬ 
rial.]  Without  or  beyond  the  com  ass.  scope,  or  reach 
of  memory  ;  relating  to  time  whose  beginning  is  not  re¬ 
membered  ;  time  out  of  mind;  anterior  to  remotest 
tradition  ;  as,  immemorial  custom. 

44  The  moan  of  doves  In  immemorial  e\mn.”— Tennyson. 

(Law.)  A  custom  of  prescription  is  said  to  be  imme¬ 
morial  when  Its  existence  is  presumable  from  a  period 
anterior  to  possible  proof.  It  is  therefore  deemed  that 
a  custom  is  established  at  law  when  reasonable  affirm¬ 
ative  evidence  of  its  antiquity  is  shown,  and  no  instance 
to  the  contrary  is  proved  to  have  taken  place  since  that 
year,  commonly  termed  the  period  of  “legal  memory,” 
or  “whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary.” 

Immcmo'rially,  adv.  Beyond  memory. 

Immense',  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  immensus  —  in.  and  mensus. 
metier,  to  measure.  See  MknsuR'Tion  ]  Vast  in  extent  ; 
very  great;  huge  in  bulk  ;  unlimited  ;  unbounded;  enor¬ 
mous. 

Immensely,  adv.  Immensurably ;  infinitely;  vastly; 
inimitably. 

Dm  mense'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  immense  ;  vast¬ 
ness;  unbounded  greatness;  immensity. 

Immen'sity,  n.  [Lat.  immentritas :  Fr.  immmsiU.] 
Imiiienscness ;  an  extent  beyond  measure;  infinity; 
illimitableness. 

•  By  the  power  we  find  in  ourselves  of  repentimr.  as  ofron  ns 
we  wdl,  any  idea  of  space,  we  get  the  idea  of  inimensiti/.”—  Locke. 

— Vastness  in  extent  or  bulk;  indefinite  greatness ;  as, 
the  immensity  of  the  solar  system. 
Immensnrabirity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
immensurable.  or  impossible  to  be  measured. 

Im  mensurable.  (im-mCns'yu-ra-bl,)  a.  [Fr.J  That 
cannot  he  measured;  immense. 

IiniiieiiN  urate,  a.  Unmeasured. 

I  mmerg'e',  v.a.  [\Mt.immergn  fn.and  merge.  dip.  or 
dip  in.  |  To  dip,  sink,  or  plunge  into  a  fluid:  to  immerse. 

— v.  n.  To  disappear  by  entering  into  any  medium,  as  into 
the  light  of  the  sun  or  the  shadow  of  the  earth. 
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Immers'able,  a.  That  maybe  immersed;  that  can¬ 
not  be  merged. 

Immerse',  v. a.  [Lat. i  miner  sus — in,  and  mergo ,  mertus. 
See  iMMiiRGE.J  To  dip,  sink,  or  plunge  into  water;  to 
put  under  water  or  other  fluid;  to  plunge;  to  dip;  to 
sink  or  cover  deep.  —  To  cover  wholly. 

“  More  than  a  mile  immers'd  witlilu  the  wood.” — Dry  den. 

— To  overwhelm;  to  involve;  to  engage  deeply. 

“  Deeply  immersed  iu  the  enjoy  meats  of  tills  life.” — Attcrbury. 

Immersed',  p.a.  That  grows  entirely  under  water. 

Gray. 

Immers  ible,  a.  That  may  be  immersed. 

Iiiimer'sioii,  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  hat.  immertio. J  Act  of  im¬ 
mersing  or  oi  putting  into  a  fluid  below  the  surface;  act 
of  plunging  into  a  fluid  till  covered;  shite  of  sinking 
into  a  fluid  — State  of  being  overwhelmed  or  deeply  en¬ 
gaged,  or  involved. 

{Astmn.)  The  disappearance  of  one  heavenly  body 
behind  'another,  or  within  the  shadow  cast  by  another 
during  an  eclipse.  /.,  or  incidence  of  an  eclipse,  takes 
place  as  soon  as  the  disc  of  the  body  that  is  eclipsed  be¬ 
gins  to  pass  behind  the  disc  or  shadow  of  the  other. 

B  iptism  by  Immersion.  ( EcoL )  See  Baptism. 

1  m  11  i*r  siou  ist,  n.  An  adherent  to  the  doctrine  of 
b  iptism  by  immersion. 

I  in  iiie.sli',  v.a.  To  eutangle  in  the  meshes  of  a  net ;  to  j 
ensnare. 

I  in  methodical,  ( im-me-thod'ik-al,)  a.  [in,  and  me- 
thodiciU.]  Not  methodical;  having  no  method;  without 
systematic  arrangement;  without  order  or  regularity  ; 
irregular;  confused;  disorderly. 

I  ill  methodically,  ado.  Without  order  or  regu¬ 
larity  ;  irregularly. 

Im  jiicMiod'icaliaess,  n.  The  quality  of  being  im- 
mtli»dic.il. 

I  in  ill  i*  til  otlizc,  v  a  To  render  unmethodical. 

I  in  .new',  v.a.  See  Emmsw. 

Im  jiiig^rant,  n.  [Lat.  immigrans.  See  Immigrate  ] 

A  person  wbo  removes  iuto  a  country  for  the  purpose 
of  permanent  residence. 

I m  migrate,  v.n  [Lat.  immigro  —in,  and  migro,  mi- 
yratus,  lo  remove  from  one  place  to  another.]  To  remove 
into  a  country  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  residence.  | 

Immigra  tion,  n.  [Late  Lat.  immig  ratio.)  Act  of 
immigrating  or  parsing  or  removing  into  a  country  for 
the  purpose  of  permanent  residence.  Foreign  immigra¬ 
tion  into  the  U.  States  has  been  of  great  weight  in  the 
wonderf’ii  growth  of  population  and  natural  resources 
of  the  country.  Since  the  organization  ot  this  country, 
some  eighty  years  ago,  the  influx  of  immigrants  lias 
been  incessantly  gathering  volume,  and  is  actually  equiv¬ 
alent  to  one  third  of  a  million  annually.  Though  partially 
arrested  by  the  late  civil  war,  the  return  of  peace  has 
expanded  this  popular  movement  to  larger  proportions 
th  hi  ever.  From  official  documents  it  appears  that  a 
more  than  usual  proportion  of  the  intelligent  and 
moneyed  classes  of  Europe  have  become  interested  in 
our  extraordinary  resources.  This  improved  character 
of  foreign  /.,  tiiere  is  reason  to  believe,  is  mainly  duo  to 
the  distribution,  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  18(57,  of  brief 
reports  on  the  resources  of  the  II.  States,  and  by  the 
circulation,  by  the  State  department,  of  oflicial  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  throughout  Europe.  America  is  no 
longer  looked  upon  in  those  countries  as  merely  a  refuge 
for  oppressed  labor.  It  is  now  regarded  as  a  Held  ot 
commercial  and  industrial  enterprise,  promising  nobler 
results  than  any  combination  of  capital  and  labor  has  ever 
realized.  We  now  see  au  increasing  annual  import  of 
capital  and  skilled  labor,  enabling  us  to  give  a  more 
varied  and  remunerative  character  to  our  industry  by 
engaging  in  the  higher  and  more  elaborate  processes  of 
art.  This  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  our  home  activity 
will  ultimately  result  in  betiefl  s  which,  as  yet.  we  are 
entirely  unable  to  appreciate.  The  policy  of  admitting 
foreigners  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  American  citi¬ 
zenship  is  no  longer  problematical.  It  h;is  been  tested  by 
an  experience  of  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
We  are  now  prepared  for  at  least  an  approximation  to 
the  results  of  that  policy  by  a  series  of  census  enumera¬ 
tions  from  1790  to  1860,  bringing  the  elements  of  the 
problem  within  easy  range.  As  a  result  of  the  inquiry, 
we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  admirable  states¬ 
manship  of  the  founders  of  this  republic  in  permanently 
engrafting  this  beneficent  feature  upon  our  national 
system.  To  comprehend  the  influence  of  foreign  /.  in 
tile  wonderful  growth  of  our  natural  resources,  let  us 
suppose  that,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  statesmen  and  people,  under  the  narrow,  vindictive 
prejudices  which  characterize  Asiatic  policy,  had  ex¬ 
cluded  all  foreigners  from  our  shores,  our  increase  of 
population  would  then  be  but  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths.  An  able  statistician  in  the  public  press  has 
observed  that,  instead  of  the  aggregate  of  81,443,321, 
the  census  of  1861)  would  have  shown  not  more  than 
22,060,009,  or  about  the  aggregate  of  our  population  in 
1848.  Nearly  10,000.0  >0  of  our  population  then,  is  due 
to  the  influx  of  foreigners.  The  statistics  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  department  show  that  the  movement  of  our  foreign 
commerce  presents  most  remarkable  advance  coincident 
with  the  augmentation  of  foreign  immigration;  and 
that  th  •  sudden  expansion  of  exports,  imports,  tonnage, 
and  revenue,  dates  from  the  year  1830,  when  the  grand 
impulse  to  foreign  immigration  was  given.  The  total 
number  of  immigrants  from  1820  to  1830  was  143,468; 
from  1830  to  1840.  562,000:  from  1X40  to  I860,  1,558,300; 
from  1850  to  I860,  2,807,624 ;  and  from  1860  to  1870, 
2,493,972.  In  addition  to  the  enormous  increase  of 
societary  movement  above  quoted,  t lie  direct  contribu¬ 
tion  to  our  national  wealth  in  the  form  of  active  capital 
brought  by  the  immigrants  to#  this  country,  in  smaller 


or  larger  sums,  merits  special  attention.  Careful  statis¬ 
tics  show  that  alien  immigrants  bring  with  them  small 
hoards,  averaging  about  $j8  per  head.  At  this  rate  the 
amount  of  money  thus  imported  from  1790  to  1870  can¬ 
not  he  less  than  $500,000,000,  gold  value.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  production  ot  raw  and  manufactured 
material  in  the  U.  States  during  the  year  I860  was 
$2,000, 000, 00U  —  an  aggregate  evidently  not  over  one- 
third  the  reality.  This  would  give  an  average  of  20 
cents  per  day,  or  $62.40  per  annum,  for  each  individual. 
Allowing  this  average  to  the  increase  of  population  due 
to  foreign  immigration  at  that  time,  we  have  thus  an 
aggregate  approaching  $600,000,000,  nearly  one-third  of 
the  production  of  that  year  —  due  to  our  liberal  policy. 
Of  the  2,498,972  immigrants  into  the  U.  States  during 
the  last  ten  years,  about  42  per  cent,  came  from  Great 
Britain  (chiefly  from  Ireland)  and  29  per  cent,  from 
Germany  ;  but  since  the  war,  the  German  immigration 
has  been  very  large,  and  the  total  for  five  years  past  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  total  of  the  ten  previous  years. 

I  in  in  i  nonce,  n.  [Fr.J  Any  ill  impending;  immediate 
or  near  danger,  (R.) 

Im  minent,  a.  [  Lat.  imminent,  from  immineo — in,  and 
miuto ,  to  jut,  to  project.]  Hanging  over;  impending; 
threatening;  near;  appearing  as  if  about  to  tall  on,  as 
some  evil  or  calamity. 

Imminently,  adv.  In  an  imminent  manner  or  degree. 
Iinniingle,  v.a.  [In,  and  mingle. J  To 

mingle  together;  to  mix  ;  to  unite  with. 
Imiiliiiil'tioii, n.  [From  Lut. imminutio.]  Diminution; 
decrease. 

Ilinniscibirity,  n.  [Fr.  immiscibilite.]  Incapacity 
of  being  mingled. 

Imm  JVciOle,  a.  Not  capable  of  being  mingled. 

I  ill  ill  is'siAsl,  ii.  [Lat.  immissio —  in,  and  missw,  from 
min  t,  missus ,  lo  send  ]  Act  of  sending  or  thrusting  in  ; 
injection. 

I  mill  it',  v.  a.  [Lat.  immittn.]  To  send  in. 

Im  jiiit'f^able,  a.  That  cannot  be  mitigated. 
Immit/ig’Ably,  adr.  Without  mitigation. 

Ininiix/,  v.a.  [ In ,  and  mix.]  To  mingle. 

Im  mix  able.  a.  That  cannot  be  mingled. 
Immixed  ,  [part,  ot-  immix.]  Mingled  ;  mixed. 

— a.  Unmixed. 

I  iiinii  v  t  il  re,  n.  Freedom  from  mixture. 

Immobil  ity,  n.  [Fr.  immobility  ;  Lat.  in,  and  mobi- 
Utas.  from  moveo,  to  move  ]  State  or  quality  of  being 
immovable;  fixedness  iu  place  or  state;  resistance  to 
motiou. 

Im iiiihI'a* rate,  a.  [Lat.  immoderatus —  tw,and  mode- 
rat  us,  from  moderor,  to  moderate.]  Without  due  measure 
or  bounds;  not  confined  to  suitable  limits;  excessive; 
unreasonable;  extravagant;  intemperate. 
Inimod'erately,  ado.  Excessively  ;  to  an  undue  de¬ 
gree  ;  unreasonably. 

I  m  in  ode  rat  cues*,  Immoderation,  n.  Want 
of  moderation. 

I m mod'esM.  [ Lat.  im modestus — in,  and  modestus , from 
modus,  measure.  See  Modesty.]  Unrestrained;  exces¬ 
sive;  immoderate;  exorbitant;  u n reasonable ;  arro¬ 
gant. —  Wanting  in  decency  and  delicacy;  indecorous; 
indecent;  indelicate ;  unchaste;  impure;  lewd  ;  obscene. 
ImiiiiMl'eMtly,  adv.  Without  due  restraint  or  re¬ 
serve;  indecently  ;  uiichastely  ;  obscenely. 
Immodcdy,  n.  [Lat.  immodestia.]  Intemperate 
conduct;  excess;  licentiousness  ;  want  of  modesty;  in¬ 
decency  ;  unchastity  ;  want  of  delicacy  or  deceu  t  reserve. 
Im'molate,  v.a.  [Lat.  imrnolo,  immvlatus —  in,  and 
mold,  a  mill,  sacrificial  meal.]  To  sacrifice. — To  kill 
iu  sacrifice. 

“  They  immolate  their  desires  to  their  vanity. ”  —  Boyle. 

— To  offer  in  sacrifice,  as  a  victim. 

Im'molateil,  p.  a.  Sacrificed;  offered  in  sacrifice. 
Iiimiola't  ion,  n.  [Lat.  immolatio.)  Act  of  immolat¬ 
ing  or  of  sacrificing  ;  a  sacrifice  offered. 

( Antiq .)  A  ceremony  used  among  the  Romans  with 
regard  to  their  sacrifices.  It  consisted  in  throwing 
frankincense,  wine,  and  a  species  of  cake,  on  the  head 
of  the  victim,  before  it  was  sacrificed :  consequently, 
when  immolation  was  performed,  the  victim  was  already 
doomed,  and  the  term  became  applied  to  the  sacrifice 
itself. 

Din  'mol  a  for,  n.  One  who  immolates. 
Iiniiioiiieiif'oiis,  a.  Unimportant. 

Inimor'al,  a.  Not  moral,  contrary  to  morality;  in¬ 
consistent  with  moral  rectitude;  of  a  life  contrary  to 
the  moral  or  divine  law  ;  wicked ;  vicious;  unjust;  dis¬ 
honest  ;  depraved. 

Immorality,  n.  [Fr.  immorality.]  Dishonesty; 

want  of  virtue;  contrariety  to  virtue. 

Immorally,  adv.  Wickedly;  viciously;  in  violation 
of  law  or  duty. 

Immor'tal,  a.  [Fr.  immortel;  Lat.  immor/alis —  in, 
and  mortalis.)  Never  dying  or  perishing:  having  no 
principle  of  alteration  or  corruption;  exempt  from 
death. —  (laving  life  or  being  that  shall  never  end; 
never  to  cease;  never  ending  or  coming  to  an  end  ;  eter¬ 
nal;  everlasting;  perpetual:  imperishable. —  Not  liable 
to  perish  or  fall  into  oblivion  while  the  world  lasts. 

— n.  One  who  is  exempt  from  death. 

Immorlarify,  n.  |  Fr.  immortality ;  Lat.  immortali- 
tas.)  Quality  of  being  immortal,  or  of  never  ceasing  to 
live  or  exist;  exemption  from  death  and  annihilation; 
life  destined  to  endure  without  end.  (See  Soul.)  — 
Exemption  from  oblivion ;  perpetuity ;  existence  not 
limited. 

Iniiiior'talizo,  v.a.  [Fr.  im  m  or  tali  ser.]  To  render 
immortal:  to  make  perpetual;  to  cause  to  live  or  exist 
while  the  world  shall  endure ;  to  exempt  from  oblivion  ; 
to  make  perpetual. 

— v.  n.  To  become  immortal. 
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Immortally,  adv.  With  endless  existence;  with 
!  exemption  from  death. 

I  m  mortal  lo',  ii.  [Fr.]  (Bat.)  See  IIet.ichrtsum. 
liiimorf  ilica  iion,  n.  Want  of  mortification. 
Immovabil  i(y,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  im¬ 
movable;  steadfastness;  that  cannot  be  moved  or shaken. 
Immov'able,  a.  [In,  and  movable.]  That  cannot 
be  moved  from  its  place.  —  Not  to  be  moved  from  a  pur¬ 
pose. —  Steadfast;  fixed;  that  cannot  be  altered  or 
shaken.  —  Unalterable;  unchangeable,  as  a  purpose. — 
That  cannot  be  affected  or  moved ;  unfeeling.  —  Per¬ 
manent  in  place.  — Not  to  be  shaken  or  agitated. 

(Law.)  Not  liable  to  be  removed. 
Imiiiov'ablcncss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  im¬ 
movable. 

Immovables,?'./?/.  {Civil  Law.)  Property  which, 
by  its  nature,  destination,  or  the  object  to  which  it  is 
applied,  cannot  move  itself  or  be  removed. 

Immo v'ably,  adv.  In  u  manner  not  to  he  moved 
from  its  place  or  purpose,  or  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
shaken;  unalterably ;  unchangeably. 

I  in  m  ii  'ii  i  ty ,  n.  [  Fr.  immunite ;  Lat.  immunitas  —  in, 
and  munus,  service,  office,  duty.  See  Munificent.] 
Freedom  or  exemption  from  any  public  service,  office, 
burden,  or  charge ;  freedom  or  exemption  from  obliga¬ 
tion  ;  a  particular  privilege  or  prerogative  ;  freedom. 

Ecclesiastical  Immunities.  That  portion  of  the  rights 
of  the  Church,  in  different  countries,  which  consists  in 
the  freedom  of  its  members,  or  of  its  property,  from 
burdens  thrown  by  law  oil  other  classes. 

Intiniire', r.  a.  [O.  Fr.  emmurer ;  Lat.  in,  and  murut,  a 
wall.]  To  inclose  within  walls;  to  shut  up ;  to  confine; 
to  imprison. 

Immti'siml,  a.  Unmisical. 

laimmtabil  ity,  n.  [Fr.  immutability ;  Lat.  immuta- 
bilitas  J  Unehaugeableiiess  ;  the  quality  that  renders 
change  or  alteration  impossible;  invaiiablene.-s. 

Immu  table,  a.  [Lat.  immutabilis  —  in,  and  muta- 
bilis,  changeable,  from  muto,  to  move,  to  alter,  to 
change.]  Unchangeable;  invariable;  unalterable;  not 
capable  or  susceptible  of  chauge. 

Iiitmtif  abltiioss.  n.  Unchangeablenese ;  immuta¬ 
bility. 

Immutably,  adv.  Unchangeably;  unalterably;  in¬ 
variably  :  in  a  manner  that  admits  of  no  change, 
linmu'tate,  a.  Unchanged. 

In. mutation,  n.  [Lut.  immutado.]  Change;  mu¬ 
tation.  (R.) 

Iinola.  (e-mo'la,)  a  fortified  town  of  Italy,  in  the  States 
ot  the  Pope,  on  a  small  island  formed  by  the  Santerno, 
25  in.  from  Ravenna;  pop.  28,398. 

Imp,  n.  [A.  S.  impan,  to  engraft,  to  plant;  Ger.  impfen; 

\\ .  imp;  probably  from  Gr.  emphuteuo,  to  plant  iu,  to 
graft  one  plant  on  another — en,  and  pliuton,  a  plant, 
troni  phuo,  to  grow.]  A  subaltern  or  puny  devil  ;  a  mis¬ 
chievous  child;  a  child  of  the  devil.  —  An  addition  to  a 
bee-hive. 

— v.  a.  To  lengthen  ;  to  extend  or  enlarge  by  something 
inserted  or  added. 

Im  pact,  n.  [From  Lat.  impactus,  from  impingo  —  in, 
and  pun  go,  to  fasten,  to  drive  or  fix  in.  See  Impinge.] 
A  pushing,  thrusting,  throwing,  or  dashing  at  or  against 
anything;  collision;  impression. 

(Mech.)  The  single  instantaneous  blow-or  stroke  com¬ 
municated  from  one  body  in  motion,  to  another  body, 
wh.ch  may  be  either  in  motion  or  at  rest.  If  the  body 
moves  in  the  direction  of  the  stroke,  the  impact  is  said 
to  be  direct ;  it  in  a  different  direction,  it  is  said  to  be 
oblique.  The  theory  ot  direct  impact,  or  collision,  is  as 
follows :  —  Let  the  masses  of  two  balls,  or  material  par¬ 
ticles,  be  m  and  m',  and  let  them  move  with  uniform 
velocities,  v  and  v',  in  the  same  direction  along  a  straight 
line;  v  being  greater  than  v',  so  that  m  overtakes  in'. 
Let  u  be  t lie  common  velocity  of  the  two  balls  when  the 
compression  at  the  moment  of  impact  is  at  a  maximum 
degree;  also,  let  P  be  the  momentum  expended  in  order 
to  produce  this  compression,  and  e  P  the  momentum 
acquired  during  the  restitution  ot  the  force  ot  the  bodies, 
e  being  the  coefficient  of  elasticity.  Let  V  and  1  '  be  the 
velocities  of  the  balls  when  collision  ceases.  Hence,  wo 
have  the  three  following  cases: 

(1)  m  v  =  momentum  of  m  at  the  beginning  of  col¬ 

lision. 

P  =  momentum  spent  in  producing  compression. 
mu  =  momentum  of  m  when  compression  is  a 
maximum. 

(2)  m'  v'  =  momentum  of  m'  at  the  beginning  of  colli¬ 

sion. 

m'  u  =  momentum  of  in'  when  compression  is  max. 

.  • .  in'  v'  —  m'  u  —  P. 

(3)  At  the  instant  when  collision  ceases,  we  have 

similarly — 
mV  —mu — eP 
to'V'  =  m'  u  4-  e  P 

From  which  equations  we  shall  get  — 

mv  +  m'  v'  m\ -fwt'V' 

u  - - - - - 

m  -j-  m'  m  -f  m' 

m.mr 

P  - - (v  —  v') 

mti+mV  em 

V  rr - (v — v') ;  and 

m-\-m'  vi  -f-  in 
mv  -f-  mV  em 

V'  = - 1 - (v  —v'). 

m  +  m'  7w-fm, 

In  oblique  impact,  it  must  he  assumed  that  the  mutual 
action  of  the  balls  during  collision  is  along  the  line 
which  joins  their  centres  at  the  instant  when  compres- 
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sion  is  at  n  maximum,  and  along  that  line  only;  that! 
is,  we  assume  the  halls  to  be  perfectly  smooth.  Hence,  J 
if  a  smooth  ball  impinges  obliquely  on  a  smooth  plane, 
the  line  of  reaction  of  the  plane  will  be  perpendicular 
to  its  surface,  and  the  momentum  of  the  impinging  ball 
will  be  affected  along  that  line  only.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation,  the  reader  had  better  consult  Professor  Walkers 
treatise  ou  Mechanics,  where  he  will  find  the  subject 
treated  on  at  length. 

I  in  pa'$£C£,  n.  pi.  [Lat.l  (Arch.)  The  bonier  of  frame¬ 
work  which  surrounds  the  panel  of  a  door. 

Impair',  v.  a.  [Fr.  empirer ,  from  Lat. pejor.]  To  make 
worse;  to  lessen  in  quantity,  value,  or  excellence;  to 
lessen  in  power;  to  make  more  feeble;  to  diminish;  to 
decrease;  to  nijure;  to  weaken. 

— v.  n.  To  be  lessened  or  grow  worse. 

Impalatable,  a.  Unpalatable. 

Impale,  Impalement.  See  Empale,  Empalement. 

Imp;ilm,(7m-/nb/i',)i\a.  [Lat.  m,  niu\ palma,  the  palm. J 
To  seize,  or  take  into  the  hands;  to  lay  hands  upon  ;  to 
grasp.  (R.) —  Worcester. 

Impalpabil  ity,  n.  [Fr.  impalpability.]  State  or 
quality  of  being  impalpable. 

Impalpable,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in,  and  palpo ,  to 
stroke,  to  touch  lightly.]  Not  to  be  felt;  so  fine  as  not 
to  be  perceived  by  the  touch  ;  not  coarse  or  gross. 

Impal'pably,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  felt. 

Iinpal  Ny,  v.  a.  [In,  and  palsy.]  To  strike  with  palsy  ; 
to  paralyze  ;  to  deaden. 

Impaiia'tion,  n.  [From  Lat.  panis,  bread.]  (TUr.nl.) 
The  substantial  union  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
with  the  elements  of  the  eucharist  without  a  change  in 
their  nature.  The  word  appears  to  have  been  first  used 
in  the  controversy  about  the  real  presence  in  the  11th 
century,  and  to  have  been  applied,  by  the  supporters  of 
transubstantiation,  to  the  less  material  doctrine  of  Ber- 
engarius  and  his  followers.  It  has  since  been  objected 
by  Roman  Catholics,  to  the  Lutheran  theory,  that  it 
revived  the  old  error  of  impanation. 

I m pan  el.  v.  a.  [In,  and  panel ,  q.  v.]  To  write 
or  enter  the  names  of  a  jury  in  a  list  or  on  a  piece  of 
parchment,  called  a  pauel;  to  form,  complete,  or  enroll, 
as  a  list  of  jurors. 

Impar'ariise,  v.  a.  [It.  imparadisare.]  To  put  in  a 
place  or  state  resembling  paradise  in  felicity. 

"  Imparadised  in  one  another’s  arms." —  Milton. 

Impari-piii Hate.  a.  [Lat.  impar,  unequal,  and 
pinna,  a  feather.]  (Bot.) 

Pinnate  with  an  odd  leaflet 
terminating  the  petiole. 

( Fig.  1809.)  —  Gray. 

Imparity  I  lab'ic.  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  unequal  syllables. 

Impar  ity,  n.  [From  Lat. 
impar,  imparts  —  in,  and 
par,  equal.]  State  of  being 
unequal  or  uneven ;  inequal¬ 
ity;  disproportion:  dissimi¬ 
larity;  oddness;  indivisibil¬ 
ity  into  equal  parts. — Differ¬ 
ence  of  degree,  rank,  or  ex¬ 
cellence. 

Impark',  v.  a.  [In,  and 
park.]  To  inclose  for  a  park ; 
to  make,  as  a  park  by  inclo¬ 
sure;  to  sever  from  a  com¬ 
mon,  as  land. 

Imparl',  v.  n.  [Fr.  parltr 
before  pleading. 

Impar  lance,  n.  (Law)  Time  given  by  the  court  to 
either  party  to  answer  the  pleading  of  his  opponent,  as 
either  to  plead,  reply,  rejoin,  Ac. 

Impart',  v.  a.  [Lat.  impartio  —  in,  and  partin,  to  share, 
to  part.]  To  bestow  on  another,  as  a  share  or  portion  of 
something;  to  give,  grant,  or  communicate  ;  to  bestow 
on  another;  to  share:  to  confer. —  l’o  reveal;  to  dis¬ 
close;  to  convey  the  knowledge  of  something;  to  make 
known;  to  show  by  words  or  tokens. 

Impar'tance,  n.  Communication  of  a  part,  portion, 
or  share  ;  a  grant.  —  Craig. 

Imparta'tf  oil,  n.  The  act  of  imparting. 

Inipari  er,  n.  One  who  imparts. 

Impartial,  a.  Not  partial;  not  biassed  in  favor  of 
om*  party  more  than  another;  indifferent;  unpreju¬ 
diced;  d  isi  uteres  ted ;  not  favoring  one  party  more  than 
another;  equitable;  just. 

Imp  t  r'thtlUt,  n.  One  who  is  impartial. 

Impartiality,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  impar- 
ti  d  ;  indifference  of  opinion  or  judgment;  freedom  from 
bias  in  favor  of  one  side  or  party  more  than  another; 
disinterestedness;  equitableness;  justice. 

Impar  tially,  tdv.  Without  bias  of  judgment;  with- 
our  prejudice;  equitably,  justly 

I m  p  ir  tialuess,  n.  The  state  of  being  impartial ;  im¬ 
partiality. 

I  in  i  t  i  h  i  1  ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  impartible,  or  of 
not  being  subject  to  partition.  —  Quality  of  being  capa- 
bl  •  of  being  communicated. 

Impart'ihle,  a.  [Fr.  impartible  A  Not  partible,  or  sub¬ 
ject  to  partition.  —  That  may  be  imparted,  conferred, 
bestowed,  or  communicated. 

Ini p  irt 'in p.a.  Communicating;  granting;  be¬ 
stowing. 

Impassable,  a.  Not  passable;  that  cannot  be  passed; 
not  admitting  a  passage;  impervious;  impenetrable; 
pathless. 

Impasn  ablenesH,  n.  State  of  being  impassable. 

Inriass'ahly,  adr.  In  a  manner  or  degree  that  pre¬ 
vents  passing,  or  the  power  of  passing. 

ImpasiMibil'i ty,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  impas¬ 


sible;  exemption  from  pain  or  suffering;  insusceptibil¬ 
ity  of  injury  from  external  things. 

Impassible,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  impassibilis  —  in,  and 
passibilis ,  from  Lat.  patior,  passus,  to  suffer.]  Incapa¬ 
ble  of  pain,  passion,  or  suffering;  that  cannot  be  affected 
with  pain  or  uneasiness. 

InipaMsihleness  n.  Impassibility;  state  of  being 
impassible. 

Impassion,  v.  a.  [Im  and  passion.]  To  affect  or  move 
deeply  ;  to  express  with  emotion  and  strong  feeling. 

Iinpas  sionable.  a.  Susceptible  of  deep  feeling; 
emotional;  easily  disturbed  in  mind. 

ImpasSioiiate,  v.  a.  [Lat.,  from  prefix  im  for  in, 
and  passio,  a  suffering,  passion  ;  It.  impastionare.]  To 
move  deeply  ;  to  affect  strongly. 

— a.  Strongly  affected.  —  Without  passion  or  feeling. 

ImpasSioiltMl,  a.  j  In  and  passion.]  Actuated  or  agi¬ 
tated  by  passion;  animated;  excited;  having  the  feel¬ 
ings  warmed,  as  a  speaker;  expressive  of  passion  or 
ardor,  as  an  harangue. 

ImpasSive,  a.  [Lat.  in,  and  passus ,  from  patior,  to 
sutler.]  Not  susceptible  of  pain  or  suffering. 

Impassively,  adv.  Deprived  of  sensibility  to  pain  or 
suffering. 

I  ill  pa*  si  veness,  n.  State  of  being  impassive,  or  in¬ 
susceptible  of  pain. 

I  m  passiv'i  ty,  n.  The  state  of  being  insusceptible  of 
suffering  pain,  or  feeling. 

Impa.Hta'tion,  n.  [Fr.  See  below.]  The  act  of  making 
into  a  paste  ;  that  which  is  formed  into  a  paste  or  mix¬ 
ture,  especially  by  combining  different  substances  with 
cement,  which  are  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  fire 
or  air. 

Impaste',  v.  a.  [0.  Fr.  empaster ;  Fr.  empdter.]  To  knead 
into  paste;  to  paste.  —  To  lay  on  colors  thick  and  bold. 

Impast'iiij;,  n.  (Paint.)  The  laying  on  of  colors  thickly. 

( Engraving  )  An  intermixture  of  points  and  lines  to 
represent  depth  or  thickness  of  coloring.  —  The  work 
so  executed.  —  Webster. 

1  in  pas' to,  n.  [It.  See  Impaste.]  (Painting.)  A  term 
applied  to  the  substance  or  thickness  of  the  colors,  as 
they  are  laid  on  the  canvas;  as  thin,  solid,  heavy,  Ac. 

Impal'ible,  a.  [Lat.  impatibilis.]  Impossible;  in¬ 
capable  of  suffering. 

Impatience,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat  impatientia  —  in,  and 
patientia ,  from  patior,  to  bear,  to  suffer,  to  endure.  See 
Patient.]  Unwillingness  or  inability  to  bear,  endure, 
or  suffer;  uneasiness  under  pain  or  suffering;  the  not 
enduring  pain  with  composure  ;  restlessness. 

Impatiens,  ( im-pai'shens ,)  n.  [Lat.  impatiens ,  with 
respect  to  the  irritable  capsules. J  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Balsaminacew.  They  are  annual  plants, 
having  smooth,  succulent,  tender,  sub-pellucid  steins, 
with  tumid  joints.  I.  batsamina ,  the  Garden  Balsam,  a 
native  of  the  E.  Indies,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
garden  annuals,  forming  a  showy  pyramid  of  finely  va¬ 
riegated  carnation-like  flowers;  leaves  lanceolate,  ser¬ 
rate,  upper  ones  alternate;  peduncle  clustered;  spur 
shorter  than  the  flower;  the  prevailing  colors  of  the 
petals  are  red  and  white,  but  the  former  varies  in  every 
possible  shade  of  crimson,  scarlet,  purple,  pink,  and 
flesh-color.  1.  pallida,  the  Touch-me-not  (Fig.  277),  is 
also  a  beautiful  and  familiar  species  of  this  variety. 

Inipa'Gent,  <t.  [Fr. ;  from  Lat.  impatiens.]  Destitute 
of  patience;  uneasy  or  fretful  under  suffering;  not 
bearing  pain  with  composure ;  not  enduring  evil  without 
fretlulness  and  uneasiness,  and  a  desire  or  effort  to  get 
rid  of  the  evil;  not  suffering  quietly;  not  enduring; 
hasty;  eager;  not  permitting  delay. 

I mpa't ion  1  ly, adv.  With  uneasiness  or  restlessness; 
with  eager  desire;  causing  uneasiness;  passionately; 
ardently. 

IinpiiwiT,  v.  a.  To  pawn;  to  pledge;  to  deposit  as 
security. 

Impeach',  v.  a.  [Fr.  empecher,  from  Lat.  impedire  — 
in,  and  pes,  pedis,  the  foot;  Gr.  entpodizo,  to  put  the 
feet  in  bonds.]  To  detain  on  a  charge;  to  accuse;  to 
charge  with  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  ;  to  bring  an  accu¬ 
sation  against  a  member  of  any  state  officer  lor  treason, 
or  other  crimes  or  misdemeanors  ;  to  call  in  question; 
to  charge  with  impropriety;  to  call  to  account;  to' 
charge  as  answerable. 

Ini peaeb  able.  a.  Liable  to  be  impeached,  or  to  ac¬ 
cusation  ;  chargeable  with  a  crime;  accumble;  censur¬ 
able;  liable  to  be  called  into  question;  accountable. 

I  mpeaeli'er,  n.  An  accuser;  one  who  prefers  charges. 

I  mpeaeii'ing’,  />.  a.  Accusing  by  authority;  calling 
in  question  the  rectitude  of  conduct. 

I  in  p  each'  moil  t,  7i.  [Fr.  empechement ,  hindrance,  ob¬ 
struction.]  An  accusation  and  prosecution  by  a  legisla¬ 
tive  body,  of  a  person  for  treason  or  other  crimes  or  mis¬ 
demeanors  ;  —especially,  in  the  U.  States,  a  written  charge 
and  accusation  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
U.  States  (Constitution,  Art  1,  sec.  2),  made  to  the  Senate 
of  the  U.  States  against  some  person  who  is  an  officer 
thereof;  or.  in  a  State,  it  is  such  an  accusation  of  an 
officer,  by  t lie  representatives  of  the  State,  before  the 
Senate.  The  proceedings,  rules,  and  practice  in  cas  -s 
of  /.  in  tliis  country  are  borrowed  from  the  common 
law  of  England.  Tiie  method  of  procedure  is  substan¬ 
tially  as  billows  •  A  resolution  is  offered  by  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House,  charging  the  party  to  Im*  impeached 
with  his  supposed  offence,  demanding  at  once  his  /.,  or, 
what  is  more  common,  providing  for  a  committee  of  in¬ 
quiry.  If  the  resolution  is  passed  by  the  House,  and  if  a 
Committee  of  inquiry  be  ordered,  who  report  adversely 
to  the  accused,  and  their  report  is  adopted,  a  com- 1 
mi t tee  is  appointed  to  impeach  the  accused  before  the 
Senate,  and  demand  that  that  body  make  due  provision 
for  the  trial.  The  same  or  another  committee  is  in¬ 
structed  to  prepare  articles  of  /.,  which,  being  reported  j 


to  the  House,  and  approved  by  them,  are  transmitted  to 
the  Senate,  by  a  committee  who  are  appointed  to  con 
duct  the  trial  on  the  part  of  the  House,  and  who  are 
usually  styled  the  Managers  of  the  I.  Dm*  process  sum¬ 
moning  the  accused  then  issues  from  the  Senate,  and  i» 
served  by  their  sergeant-at-arms;  and  on  the  tiny 
therein  appointed,  the  Senate  resolves  itself  into  a  court 
of  /.,  all  the  Senators  being  sworn  to  do  justice  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  The  person  thus 
impeached  is  then  called  upon  to  appear  and  au.-wen, 
If  lie  makes  default,  the  Senate  proceeds  ex  part*.  L  he 
appears  and  denies  the  charges,  and  put*  himself  on 
trial  (and  he  may  appear  by  attorney),  an  issue  is  found, 
and  a  time  is  appointed  for  the  trial,  which  thereafter 
proceeds  according  to  law  and  usage,  and  much  in  the 
same  way  as  in  common  judicial  trials.  It  any  ques¬ 
tions  arise  among  the  senators,  who  now  net  as  judges, 
they  are  considered  with  closed  doors,  and  are  decided 
by  yeas  or  nays,  and  only  the  decision  is  made  public. 
Art.  1,  sec.  2,  of  the  Constitution  provides. that  no 
person  shall  he  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members.  When  the  President  is  tried, 
the  Chief- Justice  shall  preside.  The  judgment,  incases 
of  I.,  shall  not  extend  further  than  the  removal  from 
office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  or  enjoy  any  office  or 
honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  U.  States.”  The  last 
and  most  memorable  example  ot  I  is  the  case  of 
Andrew  Johnson,  then  President  of  the  U.  States.  On 
Feb.  2-1.  1868,  and  on  the  original  proposition  of  Mr. 
James  M.  Ashley  of  Ohio,  the  House  ot  Representatives 
resolved  to  impeach  the  President  of  high  crimes,  of 
treason  and  misdemeanor.  On  the  3d  of  March,  articles 
of  J.  were  agreed  upon  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  presented  on  the  5th  to  the  Senate.  Ot  the  eleven 
articles  of  accusation,  we  give  the  substance  of  the  only 
three  on  which  a  vote  was  subsequently  taken.  By 
arts.  2  and  3,  Mr.  Johnson  was  impeached  of  high  mis¬ 
demeanor  in  office,  for  having  delivered  a  letter  of  au¬ 
thority  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  when 
there  was  not  a  vacancy  in  said  office,  without  the  advice 
ami  consent  of  the  Senate  then  in  session,  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  and  contrary  to  the  Act  entitled 
“An  Act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,” 
passed  March  2,  1867,  —  art.  11,  for  having,  “on  August 
18,  1866,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  by  public  speech, 
declared  and  affirmed,  in  substance,  that  the  3Mb  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  U.  States  was  not  a  congress  of  the  United 
States  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to  exercise  legis¬ 
lative  power  under  the  same,  blit,  oil  the  contrary,  was 
a  congress  of  only  part  of  the  States,  thereby  denying, 
and  intending  to  deny,  that  the  legislation  ot  said  Con¬ 
gress  was  valid  or  obligatory  upon  him,  except  in  so 
far  as  he  saw  fit  to  approve  the  same;  and  also  thereby 
denying,  and  intending  to  deny,  the  power  of  said  Con¬ 
gress  to  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;”  and  for, on  Feb.  21,  Is  68,  “  unlawfully, 
and  in  disregard  of  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution, 
that  he  should  take  care  that  the  law's  be  faithfully  ex¬ 
ecuted,  attempting  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  Act 
entitled  ‘  An  Act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil 
offices,’  by  unlawfully  devising  and  contriving,  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  devise  and  contrive,  means  by  which  he 
should  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  forthwith  re¬ 
suming  the  functions  of  the  office  of  Secretary  tor  the 
Department  of  War.  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the 
Senate  to  concur  in  the  suspension  theretofore  made  by 
said  Andrew  Johnson  of  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from 
said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War; 
and,  al8o,  by  further  unlawfully  devising  and  contriv¬ 
ing,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  contrive,  means,  then 
and  there,  to  prevent  the  execution  ot  an  Act  entitled 
‘An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  ot  the 
army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1‘  6\  and  lor 
other  purposes,’  approved  March  2,  1S67  ;  and,  also,  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  an  Act  entitled  k  An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel 
States,’  passed  March  2,  1867.”  The  Senate  having  con¬ 
stituted  itself  in  high  court  of  justice  under  the  presi- 
dence  of  Chief-Justice  Chase,  it  was  agreed,  May  16.  to 
take  up  the  11th  article  first.  The  vote  stood:  guilty  35, 
not  guilty  19.  The  President  being  therefore  acquitted 
on  tliis  article,  the  court  adjourned  till  the  26th,  when 
the  President  was  acquitted  on  the  2d  and  3d  articles 
by  the  same  vote  as  that  on  the  11th,  and  the  court  ad¬ 
journed  sine,  die  by  a  vote  of  36  to  16. 

Iinpearl',  v.  a.  [In  ami  pearl.]  To  decorate  with 
pearls,  or  with  things  resembling  pearls;  to  form  in  the 
semblance  of  pearls. 

Impeccability,  Impec'caney,  ».  Quality  of 
being  impeccable,  or  of  not  being  liable  to  sin  ;  ex¬ 
emption  from  sin,  error,  or  offence. 

Impec  cable,  a.  |  Fr.,  from  Lat.  in.  and  pecen ,  to  do 
amiss,  to  transgress,  to  sin.  See  Peccabl.-.J  Not  pecca¬ 
ble,  or  liable  to  sin:  not  subject  to  sin;  exempt  from 
the  possibility  of  sinning. 

Impee  cant,  a.  Free  from  sin:  sinless. 

Impecii  moils,  a  [Lat.  im  for  in.  not,  and  pecunia.] 
Not  having  money ;  in  need;  poor:  tundless. 

Empoeiiniosity,  n.  State  of  being  impecunious. 

if’.  Scott. 

Impede',  v.  n.  [Lat.  impedio  —  in,  and  pcs, pedis.]  To 
entangle;  to  shackle;  to  hamper;  to  hinder;  to  retard; 
to  stop  in  progress;  to  obstruct. 

Impoii'ible,  "  [It.  tmpedibile.]  Capable  of  being 
impeded  or  hindered. 

Impediment,  n.  [Lat.  imped  im^n  tU’n .]  Hindrance; 
let;  impeachment;  obstruction ;  opposition. 

*•  Free  from  th  impediment *  of  light  ami  noise, 

Man,  thus  retir’d,  his  nobler  thoughts  employs.”  —  Waller. 

Imped'itive,  Impedimen  tal,  a.  That  cuu*e» 
obstruction;  impeding. 
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Impel',  r. «.  [Lat.  impello.)  To  drive  on  towards  a 
to  urge  forward;  to  press  on;  —  used  in  the 
literal  or  in  a  figurative  sense. 

**  Attend  thy  voyage,  aud  impel  thy  anil*.*'  —  Pope. 

“  To  Myrrha’s  uiiud,  impel  I'd  uu  either  aid  e."  —  Dryden. 
a.  That  has  power  to  impel. 

— n.  An  impulsive  power;  a  power  that  drives  forward. 

I  in  pul  lej*,  n.  lie  who,  or  that  which,  impels. 

a.  That  drives  forward,  or  urges  on. 

Inipun  .  v.  a  To  inclose  in  a  pen;  to  shut  up. 

Impeiill',  v.  a.  [Lat .  impends >.]  To  hangover;  to  be 
at  hand ;  to  press  nearly; — u.-ed  in  an  ill  sense;  as, 
“G'hI's  impending  wrath.” —  Small  ridge. 

Impend  eiKT,  I  in  pendency,  w.  The  state  of 
hangup  over:  near  approach. 

Impendent,  a.  Imminent;  hanging  over;  pressing 
closely. 

Impending,  p.  a.  Impendent;  as,  “  Impending  dan¬ 
ger.  ’  —  Byron 

Impenetrability,  Impcn'etrableness,  n. 

[Fr.  impend  ratdliU.)  Quality  of  not  being  pierceable. 
—  Insusceptibility  of  intellectual  impression. 

{Physics.)  Uneot  the  essential  properties  of  matter  or 
body.  It  is  a  property  inferred  from  invariable  expe¬ 
rience,  and  resting  on  this  incontrovertible  fact,  that  no 
two  bodies  can  occupy  the  same  portion  of  space  in  the 
same  instant  of  time.  Impenetrability,  as  respects  solid 
bodies,  requires  no  proof;  it  is  obvious  to  the  touch. 
\\  ith  regard  to  liquids,  the  property  may  be  proved  by 
very  simple  experiments,  beta  vessel  be  filled  to  the 
brim  with  water,  and  a  solid  incapable  of  solution  in 
water  be  plunged  into  it;  a  portion  of  the  water  will 
overflow  exactly  equal  in  bulk  to  the  body  immersed. 
If  a  cork  be  rammed  hard  into  the  neck  of  n  phial  full 
of  water,  the  phial  will  burst,  while  its  neck  remains 
entire.  The  disposition  of  air  to  resist  penetration  may 
be  illustrated  in  the  following  way:  Let  a  tall  glass 
vessel  be  nearly  filled  with  water,  on  the  surface  of 
which  a  lighted  taper  is  set  to  float.  If  over  this  glass 
a  small  cylindrical  vessel,  likewise  of  glass,  be  in¬ 
verted  and  pressed  downwards,  the  contained  air  main¬ 
taining  its  place,  the  internal  body  of  the  water  will 
descend,  while  the  rest  will  rise  up  at  the  sides,  and  the 
taper  will  continue  to  burn  for  some  seconds,  encom- 
passed  by  the  whole  mass  of  liquid. 

Impun'ct  rable,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  impenetrabilis. ] 
Not  ti>  be  pierced  ;  not  to  be  entered  by  any  external 
form  ;  as,  an  impenetrable  shield.  {Dryden.) — Impervious  ; 
not  admitting  entrance. 

“  A  thick  covert .  .  .  impenetrable  ...  to  sun."  —  Dryden. 

— Not  to  be  taught  ;  not  to  be  informed.  —  Not  to  be  af¬ 
fected  ;  not  to  be  moved. 

(Physics.)  Occupying  exclusively  a  certain  space,  ac¬ 
cording  t* »  the  law  of  impenetrability. 

Impen  etrably,  <idv.  \\  ith  solidity  or  hardness  that 
admits  not  of  bring  penetrated;  with  density  or  hard¬ 
ness  not  admitting  of  impression. 

“  A  skull  of  solid  proof,  impenetrably  dull.”  —  Pope. 

Impen'itence,  Empen  itency.  n.  [Fr.  impeni - 
te.ncr. ;  L  it.  mi  for  in,  and  paenitentia  —  pceniteo,  to  re¬ 
pent,  to  l»e  penitent.  See  Penitent.]  Want  of  penitence 
or  repentance;  absence  of  contrition  or  sorrow  for  sin; 
obduracy;  hardness  of  heart. 

Iiiipeii'itenL  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  in,  and  pamitens,  from 
pofniten.]  Not  penitent ;  feeling  no  repentance  for  sin  ; 
not  contrite;  hard  and  obdurate  of  heart. 

•*  They  died  impenitent,  and  left  a  race  behind  like  to  themselves.” 

Milton. 

. — n.  One  who  repents  not ;  a  confirmed  sinner ;  a  hardened 
reprobate. 

1  mpeai  iten fly,  adv.  Without  repentance  for  sin; 
not  contrite;  obdurate. 

Impen'nate,  a.  [Fr.  impenne.]  ( Zodl .)  Having  no 
wings,  or  feathers;  impeiinoiis. 

I  in  pen  nates,  I  snpen  lies,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  in,  and 
pe.mia ,  a  w'ing.]  (Zuol.)  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  swim¬ 
ming-birds,  having  short  wings  covered  with  feathers 
resembling  scales.  The  Penguin  (Aptrnodytes)  and  the 
Great  Awk  lAlca  imprimis) are  examples  of  this  group, 
which,  however,  is  not  a  natural  one. 

Impcii'noiis,  a.  [Lat.  im  for  in,  and  pmna ,  a  wing.] 
Wingless,  or  featherless. 

Imper'ador,  (Villa  do,)  (“City  of  the  Emperor,”) 
a  town  of  Brazil,  province  Parahiba. 

Imper'ative,  a.  [Fr.  im  pc  rati/;  Lat.  imperativus — 
impero.  to  command  — in,  and  para,  to  prepare,  to  order. 
See  Prepare.]  Of  or  proceeding  from  a  command;  com¬ 
manding;  authoritative;  expressive  of  command;  con¬ 
taining  positive  command;  as,  to  receive  imperative 
orders. — Obligatory;  binding;  not  to  be  avoided,  evaded, 
or  shirked  ;  as.  an  imperative  duty. 

(Gram.)  Designating  a  form  of  the  verb  which  ex¬ 
presses  command,  exhortation,  &c. ;  as,  the  imperative 
ill  md. 

Iniper'atively,  adv.  In  an  imperative  or  authorita¬ 
tive  manner;  in  a  style  uot  admitting  of  uestion. 

Imp  era' tor,  n.  [Lat.,  from  imperare ,  10  command.] 
See  Emperor. 

1  in  purato'ria,  n.  (Bat.)  A  name  of  the  genus  Peuce- 
D  i  N  U  M,  •].  V. 

Imperato'rial.  Impcr'atory.  a.  Commanding; 
authoritative.  —  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  Roman 
title  of  imperator. 

Imper'atriz,  (Villa  da,)  P‘City  of  the  Empress,”) 
a  town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Ceara. 

Impercci v'able,  a.  Imperceptible,  (r.) 

Imperceiv'ableness,  n.  Impercepti idleness,  (r.) 

1  in  perceptibility,  v.  State  or  quality  of  being 
imperceptible :  imperceptibleness;  iinperceivableness. 

Impercep  tible,  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  prefix  in,  and  Eng. 


perceptible .]  Not  perceptible ;  not  to  be  perceived;  not 
to  be  known  or  discovered  by  the  senses;  impalpable; 
not  easily  discernible  or  apprehended  by  the  faculties. 

"  Washing  bis  bauds  with  invisible  soup,  iu  imperceptible  water.” 

Hood . 

— Very  small;  fine:  very  slow  iu  motion  or  progress;  so 
minute  as  to  elude  observation. 

“  The  alterations  in  the  globe  are  very  slight,  and  almost  im¬ 
perceptible."  —  Hood. 

— That  which  is  too  minute  to  attract  observation. 

Impcrccp  tiblcncss,  n.  [Fr.  i  m perceptibility.  ] 
Mate  or  quality  of  being  imperceptible. 

Imperceptibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  per¬ 
ceived. 

Impereep't  ion,  n.  Want  of  perception  or  observation. 

I m perceptive,  a.  Without  the  perceptive  faculty. 

iniper  feet,  a.  [Lat.  imperfectus —  in,  and  per/ectus, 
ptvjioio.  See  Pehfect.]  Not  perfect  or  complete ;  un¬ 
finished;  defective;  not  entire,  sound,  or  whole:  want¬ 
ing  a  part. 

“  Opinion  is  a  light,  vain,  crude,  and  imperfect  thing.” 

Ben  Jonson. 

— Impaired;  not  perfect  or  complete  in  intellect;  deficient 
iu  some  elementary  organ  of  the  senses. 

"  Obscure  aud  imperfect  ideas  often  involve  our  reason."— Locke. 

— Faulty;  not  according  to  the  laws  of  God,  or  the  rules 
of  right;  liable  to  evil  or  moral  defects. 

“  Something  he  left  imperfect  in  the  state.”— Shake. 

— Not,  conformed  to  model,  standard,  or  rule;  deficient  in 
semblance  to  an  ideal ;  inferior  to  pattern  or  design ; 
not  according  to  the  demands  of  taste ;  incomplete  in 
an  a?sth«*tic  or  moral  sense. 

•  The  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise.”  —  Wordsworth. 

(Gram.)  Designating  a  tense  of  the  verb  which  de¬ 
notes  an  action  in  times  past,  then  present,  but  not 
finished. 

1.  concords.  (Mas.)  Such  as  are  liable  to  change  from 
major  to  minor,  or  the  contrary,  as  are  thirds  aud  sixths ; 
still,  however,  not  losing  their  consonancy. 

1.  Jlower.  (But.)  A  flower  wanting  either  stamens  or 
pistils. 

I.  guards.  (Mil.)  See  Guards. 

1.  number.  (Math.)  A  number,  the  sum  of  whose  ali¬ 
quot  parts  or  divisions  is  not  equal  to  itself.  It  is  the 
reverse  of  a  perfect  number,  whose  parts,  when  added 
together,  are  equal  to  it.  Thus,  for  example,  12  is  an 
imperfect  number,  as  its  divisors,  1,  2,  8,  4,  6,  amount  to 
10,  which  is  over  12,  —  which  latter  number  is  therefore 
deemed  imperfect. 

Impcrfec'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  imperfectio.]  Want  of 
perfection  or  completeness;  defect;  fault;  deficiency; 
failing;  frailty;  blemish;  want  of  a  part  or  of  some¬ 
thing  necessary  to  complete  a  whole. 

“imperfections  would  not  be  half  so  much  taken  notice  of,  if 
vanity  did  uot  make  proclamation  of  them." — L'  Estranye. 

Imper'fectly,  adv.  Not  fully  or  completely;  in  an 
imperfect  degree  or  manner ;  not  entirely  or  thoroughly. 

Iinpcr'fectncss,  n.  State  of  being  imperfect. 

Imper'forable,  a.  That  may  not  be  perforated  or 
bored  through. 

ImpcrTorate,  a.  Not  perforated,  bored,  or  pierced  ; 
without  a  hole  or  opening. 

“  Sometimes  children  are  born  imperforate." — Sharp. 

Imperforated,  a.  [ Lat.  in,  and  perforatus — perforo, 
to  perforate.  See  Perforate.]  Not  perforated;  not 
bored  or  pierced  through. —  Having  no  openings  or  pores. 

Imperfora'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  State  of  being  without 
perforation  or  opening. 

Impc'rial,  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  imperialis.  See  Empire.]  Re¬ 
lating  or  pertaining  to  an  empire,  or  to  an  emperor;  as, 
an  imperial  throne,  imperial  government,  imperial 
parliament,  &c. 

“  The  last  that  wore  the  imperial  diadem  of  Rome.”— Shake. 

— Belonging  to  a  monarch,  or  to  sovereign  authority;  de¬ 
noting  royal  or  supreme  rule. 

Impc'rial,  n.  (Arch.)  A  species  of  dome,  whose  pro¬ 
tile  is  pointed  toward  the  top,  and  widens  toward  the 
base,  thus  forming  a  curve  of  contrary  flexure.  The 
domes  executed  in  Persia  present  the  most  striking  il¬ 
lustrations  of  this  system;  in  them  the  stability  is  ow¬ 
ing  entirely  to  the  adhesion  of  the  cement  employed  in 
their  construction. 

(Brinks.)  A  beverage  formed  by  dissolving  2  drachms 
of  cream  of  tartar  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  flavor¬ 
ing  it,  when  cold,  with  lemon-peel  and  sugar. 

— The  outside  of  a  diligence. — A  tuft  of  hair  hanging  from 
the  lower  lip  over  the  chin.  —  A  dried  plum.  —  Any  tiling 
large,  as  a  large  kind  of  drawing-paper,  a  large  kind  of 
slate,  a  large  portmanteau,  &c.  —  Worcester. 

Imperial,  a  river  of  Chili.  See  Cauten. 

— A  town  of  Chili,  in  Araucania,  on  Imperial  or  Cauten 
River,  al»t.  82  m.  N.  of  Valdivia. 

Imperialism,  n.  Imperial  power  or  authority. 

Imperialist,  n.  One  who  belongs  to  an  emperor;  a 
subject  or  soldier  of  an  emperor,  —  especially  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  emperor  in  former  times. 

Impcrial'lty,  n.  Same  as  Imperialism,  q.v. 

I m perializeri.  a.  That  is  made  imperial. 

Imperially,  (im-ppri-alrle,)  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
an  emperor;  in  a  royal  or  august  manner. 

Impcr'il,  v.a.  To  bring  into  peril;  to  expose  to  dan¬ 
ger  ;  to  risk  ;  to  hazard  ;  to  endanger. 

I  super  i  Imcnt.  n.  State  of  being  in  peril. 

Imperious,  a.  [Fr.  impdrieux  ;  Lat.  imper insms,  from 
imperium,  command.]  Having  the  air  or  spirit  of  dic¬ 
tation,  haughtiness, or  arrogance  ;  commanding;  dicta¬ 
torial  ;  haughty;  domineering;  overbearing;  arrogant; 
springing  from,  or  indicating  a  spirit  of  arrogance  and 
dictation,  as  language  or  commands.  —  Urgent;  not 
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capable  of  being  resisted ;  authoritative;  commanding 
with  rightful  authority. 

Imperiously,  adv.  In  an  imperious  manner ;  with 
arrogance  ot  command ;  with  a  haughty  air  of  authority; 
in  a  domineering  manner. — With  urgency,  or  force  not 
to  be  opposed. 

I  III  per  ions  II  oss,  n.  Quality  of  being  imperious; 
authority;  air  of  command;  arrogance  of  command; 
haughtiness. 

Imperishabil  ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  imperish¬ 
able;  indestructibility. 

Imper  ishable,  a.  [Fr.  imptrissable.]  Not  subject 
to  decay ;  not  liable  to  perish  ;  indestructible  ;  endur¬ 
ing  permanently  ;  everlasting. 

Imper'ishabieiiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  imperish¬ 
able. 

I  in  pcr'isliably,  adv.  In  an  imperishable  manner. 

Iinpcr'i  wig'g'cd,  a.  Wearing  a  periwig. 

Imper  manence,  Imperinanency,  n.  In¬ 
stability. 

Impermanent,  a.  That  is  not  permanent:  unstable. 

Impermeability ,  n.  [Fr. impermtabilitS.]  ( Physics.) 
That  property  by  which  some  substances  resist  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  other  substances  through  their  mass.  Thus 
glass  is  impermeable,  for  its  pores  are  so  small  that  no 
pressure  hitherto  applied  has  been  able  to  drive  fluids 
through  them.  Gold,  however,  is  permeable,  as  was 
proved  in  the  experiment  of  the  Florentine  Academi¬ 
cians.  In  endeavoring  to  determine  whether  water 
was  compressible,  they  filled  a  hollow  sphere  of  gold 
with  it  and  then  applied  great  pressure  to  the  surface; 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  water  was  forced 
out  through  the  pores  of  the  gold.  Some  substances 
are  impermeable  on  account  of  their  repulsion  to  other 
bodies ;  thus  oil-skin,  or  water-proof  cloth,  is  imper¬ 
meable  to  water. 

Imper'mcable,  a.  [Fr.  impermeable;  Lat.  in,  and 
per  men ,  to  pass  through.)  Not  permeable;  noting  bodies 
which  do  not  permit  fluids  to  pass  through  them. 

Impcr  mcableness,  n.  Quality  of  being  imper¬ 
meable. 

Iiiipcr'meably,  adv.  In  an  impermeable  manner. 

I m permissible,  a.  That  is  not  to  be  permitted  or 
allowed. 

Impersonal,  a.  [In  and  personal ;  Fr.  impenonnel .] 
Not  personal. 

I.  verb.  (Gram.)  A  verb  which  is  used  only  with  the 
termination  of  the  third  person,  with  it  for  a  nomina¬ 
tive  ;  as,  it  rains. 

Imper  sonal,  n.  That  which  wants  personality;  an 
impersonal  verb. 

Impersonality,  n.  Want,  or  indistinctness  of  per¬ 
sonality. 

Imper  sonally,  adv.  In  ths  manner  of  an  imper¬ 
sonal  verb. 

Impersonate,  v.a.  [In,  ami  personate,  which  see.] 
To  invest  with  personality,  or  the  bodily  substance  of  a 
living  being ;  to  ascribe  the  qualities  of  a  person  to;  to 
personify. 

Impersonation,  I m personifica  tion,  n.  The 

act  of  impersonating ;  personification. 

Impersonator,  n.  One  who  impersonates. 

Iinperspicn'ity,  n.  Want  of  clearness  or  perspicu¬ 
ity  ;  unintelligibility. 

Impcrspic'ncns,  a.  Not  perspicuous ;  obscure. 

Impersna'dable,  a.  That  cannot  be  persuaded,  (r.) 

lmpcrsiia'dableness,  n.  Quality  of  being  imper- 
suadable.  (r.) 

Impersna'sible,  a.  That  cannot  be  persuaded. 

Im  per'ti  nenee,  I  in  pertinency,  n.  [Vr. imper¬ 
tinence;  L.  Lat.  impertinentia,  from  Lat.  in,  and  per- 
tinco,  to  belong  or  pertaining  to.]  That  which  is  not 
pertinent :  that  which  does  not  belong  to  the  subject 
in  hand;  that  which  is  irrelevant,  unimportant,  or 
frivolous ;  state  of  not  being  pertinent.  —  Rudeness  ;  pert- 
ness;  improper  intrusion  ;  interference  byword  or  con¬ 
duct,  which  is  not  consistent  with  the  age  or  station  of 
the  person. 

Impertinent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  impertinens — in,  and 
pertinco.  See  Pertinent,  Pertain. J  Not  pertinent; 
not  pertaining  to  the  matter  in  hand;  of  no  weight; 
having  no  bearing  on  the  subject;  irrelevant;  meddling 
with  that  which  does  not  belong  to  the  person. — Trifling; 
foolish ;  negligent  of  the  present  purpose.  —  Rude ;  pert ; 
officious;  intrusive. 

— n.  An  unmannerly  or  impudent  person. 

Impertinently,  adv.  Without  relation  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  hand;  officiously;  intrusively;  rudely. 

Impertnrbabirity,  n.  [Fr.  imperturbabilite.]  Qual¬ 
ity  of  being  imperturbable. 

Impertnr'bable,  a.  [L.  Lat.  imperturbabilis  —  in, 
perturbabilis ,  from  Lat.  pert ur bo ,  to  throw  into  confu¬ 
sion  or  disorder;  to  disturb.]  That  cannot  be  disturbed 
or  agitated  ;  permanently  quiet. 

Imperturbation,  n.  Calmness  ;  quietude  ;  tran¬ 
quillity. 

Imperviabirity,  n.  Quality  of  being  impervious; 
impenetrability. 

I  in  per' viable,  a.  Impervious. 

I  in  per' vi  ableness,  n.  Quality  of  being  impervious. 

fi  in  per  v  ions,  a.  [Lat.  impervius.  See  Pervious.] 
Not  pervious;  not  to  be  penetrated  or  passed  through; 
impassable:  impenetrable;  not  to  be  pierced  by  a 
pointed  instrument ;  not  penetrable  by  light;  not  per¬ 
meable  to  fluids. 

Imper'vionsly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  prevent  pas¬ 
sage  or  penetration. 

Imper'vionsness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  im¬ 
pervious,  or  of  not  admitting  a  passage. 

Impetig  inous.  [See  Impetigo.]  Scurfy;  covered 
with  scabs. 
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Impet'ig:o,  n.  [Lat.,  from  impetire ,  to  infest.]  (Med.) 
An  eruption  of  yellow,  itching  pustules,  appearing  in 
clusters,  and  terminating  in  a  yellow,  thin,  scaly  crust 
It  is  also  known  as  humid  or  moist  tetter,  and  dis¬ 
charges  a  thin  acrid  ichor.  It  occurs  on  all  parts  of  the 
body,  and  most  commonly  on  the  extremities.  A  vari¬ 
ety  of  it  is  produced  by  the  action  of  certain  irritants 
upon  the  6kin,  as  on  the  hands  of  those  who  work 
among  sugar,  known  as  the  grocer's  itch ;  also  on  the 
hands  of  bricklayers,  known  jus  the  bricklayer's  itch.  The 
eruption  is  not  contagious.  Cleanliness, cooling  ointments, 
and  mild  aperients,  are  recommended  by  way  of  cure. 

Impetuos'ity,  n.  [Fr.  impetuosity ;  L.  Lat.  impetu- 
ositas .]  Quality  of  being  impetuous;  a  rushiug  with 
violence  and  great  force;  fury;  violence;  vehemence; 
furiousness  of  temper. 

Impet'uoiis,  a.  [Fr.  impetunix  ;  L.  Lat.  impetuosus  — 
in,  and  peto,  to  fall  or  rush  upon.  See  Petition.]  Hush¬ 
ing  upon  ;  assailing;  rushing  with  great  force  and  vio¬ 
lence  ;  moving  rapidly  ;  furious  ;  forcible ;  fierce ;  raging  ; 
precipitate;  vehement  of  mind;  moving  with  precipi¬ 
tancy  or  violence;  violent;  hasty;  passionate. 

Impet'iiously,  adv.  Violently;  fiercely;  forcibly; 
with  haste  and  force. 

Impet'iiousiipss,  n.  Impetuosity. 

Impetus,  n.  [Lat.  in,  and  petus.  See  Impetuous.] 
(M'ch.)  A  term  which  signifies  the  same  thing  as  mo- 
mention,  or  quantity  of  motion;  and  is  generally  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  product  of  the  velocity  and  mass  of  the 
body.  This  subject,  however,  has  led  to  considerable 
controversy  among  philosophers,  some  estimating  it  by 
the  mass  into  the  velocity,  while  others  maintain  that  it 
varies  as  the  mass  into  the  square  of  the  velocity.  This 
difference  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  misconception  of 
the  term  rather  than  from  any  other  cause;  those  who 
maintain  the  former  opinion  consider  impetus,  or  mo¬ 
mentum,  to  signify  the  momentary  impact,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  the  sura  of  all  the  impulses  till  the  motion  of  the 
body  ceases. 

(Gun.)  The  altitude  through  which  a  body  must  fall 
in  order  to  gain  a  velocity  equal  to  that  with  which  the 
ball  is  discharged  from  the  gun. 

Im'ptiee,  ft.  (Bot.)  See  Holcus. 

I  hi  pierce',  v.  a.  To  pierce  through. 

Impierce'able,  a.  Impenetrable. 

fmpi'ety,  n.  [Fr.  impiety;  Lat.  impietas ,  from  impius 
— in,  and  pius ,  pious.]  Want  of  piety;  irreverence  to¬ 
ward  the  Supreme  Being;  contempt  of  the  divine  char¬ 
acter  and  authority;  neglect  of  the  divine  precepts;  un¬ 
godliness;  irreligion;  any  act  of  wickedness;  blas¬ 
phemy;  profaneness;  unrighteousness;  wickedness. 

Impinge',  v.  n.  [Lat.  impingo —  in,  and  pango ,  to 
fasten,  to  drive  in.  See  Paction.]  To  push,  strike, 
thrust,  or  dash  against,  into,  or  upon;  to  fall  against  ; 
to  strike  ;  to  dash  agaiust;  to  clash  upon. 

Impinge  ineiit,  n.  Act  of  impingiug. 

I m  |>i  n  geii t,  a.  [Lat.  impingens.]  Falling  against  or 
upon;  striking  against. 

Imping-'ing:,  />.  a.  Striking  against. 

Inr pious,  a.  [Lat.  impius — in  and  pius;  Fr.  impU.) 
Destitute  of  piety;  irreverent  toward  the  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing;  wanting  in  veneration  for  God  and  his  authority; 
irreligious;  profane;  proceeding  from,  or  manifesting  a 
contempt  for  the  Supreme  Being;  tending  to  dishonor 
God  or  his  laws,  and  bring  them  into  contempt. 

Im'piously,  adv.  With  irreverence  for  God,  or  con¬ 
tempt  for  hi*s  authority;  profanely;  wickedly. 

Im'pioiisness,  n.  Impiety. 

Imp'isli,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  an  imp. 

Implacability,  a.  [Fr.  implacability :  L.  Lat.  im- 
placabditas.]  Quality  of  being  implacable,  or  of  not 
being  appeasable;  iuexorableuess ;  irreconcilable  en¬ 
mity  or  anger. 

Impla  cable,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  implacabilis.  See 
Placable.]  Not  placable;  not  to  be  appeased;  that  can¬ 
not  be  pacified  and  rendered  peiiceable;  inexorable; 
stubborn,  or  constant  in  enmity;  irreconcilable;  unre¬ 
lenting. 

Impla'cablcnes?,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  im¬ 
placable. 

Impla  cably,  adv.  With  enmity  ;  not  to  be  pacified 
or  subdued  ;  inexorably. 

Implaccii'tal,  a.  Having  no  placenta,  as  the  marsu¬ 
pial  animals.  —  Smart. 

Implant',  r.  a.  [Fr.  implanter.]  To  set  or  fix  a  plant 
or  plants  into;  to  insert;  to  set,  plant,  or  infix  for  the 
purpose  of  growth,  as  feelings  or  ideas  in  the  mind;  to 
instil ;  to  infuse. 

Implant  ed,  />.  a.  Set  in;  infixed  in  the  mind,  as 
principles  or  rudiments. 

Implanta  tion,  U  [Fr.]  The  act  of  implanting,  set¬ 
ting,  or  infixing  in  the  mind  or  heart,  as  principles  or 
rudiments. 

Implausibirity,  n.  State  of  being  implausible. 

Implau'sible,  a.  Not  plausible  ;  not  specious;  not 
likely  to  seduce  or  persuade;  unplausible. 

I  ill  plan  sibleness,  n.  Want  of  plausibility. 

Implausibly,  adv.  Without  show  of  probability. 

Implead',  v.  a.  [in  and  plead.]  To  bring  a  plea 
against;  to  sue;  toinstitute  and  prosecute  a  suit  against 
one  in  court;  to  sue  at  law. 

Impleaded,  pp.  Prosecuted;  sued;  subject  to  an¬ 
swer  to  a  suit  in  court. 

I  ill  pi  cad 'er,  n.  One  who  prosecutes  another. 

Im  plement.  n.  [L.  Lat.  implementum,  from  implco, 
to  fill  up — in,  and  pleo,  to  fill.]  Whatever  fills  up ;  a  tool ; 
a  utensil;  an  instrument. — pi.  Tools;  utensils;  vessels; 
instruments;  the  tools  or  instruments  of  labor. 

— r.  a.  To  supply,  furnish,  or  provide  with  implements.  (R. ) 

Im  plementing,  n.  The  act  of  furnishing  with  im¬ 
plements. 


Im  plot  ion,  n.  [Lat.  impleo.]  The  act  of  filling;  the 

|  state  of  being  full. 

Implex',  a.  [Fr.  implexe;  Lat.  implexus,  from  implico 

I  — in.  and  plico ,  to  fold.]  Infolded;  intricate  ;  entangled  ; 

|  complicated. 

Implex'ioii,  n.  The  act  of  involving  or  infolding;  the 
state  of  being  involved. 

Impli'able,  a.  Not  pliable;  unyielding. 

Im  plicate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  implico,  implicatus.]  To  in¬ 
fold;  to  involve;  to  entangle;  to  involve  or  bring  into 
connection  with  ;  to  show  or  prove  to  be  connected  or 
concerned,  as  in  an  offence. 

Implicating*, p.  a.  Infolding;  involving;  proving 

i  to  be  concerned. 

Implication,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  implicatio.)  Act  of  in¬ 
folding  or  involving;  involution;  entanglement;  an 
implying,  or  that  which  is  implied,  but  not  expressed; 
a  tacit  inference,  or  something  to  be  fairly  understood, 
though  not  expressed  in  words. 

Im  plicative,  a.  Tending  to  implicate. 

Im'plicatively,  'bdv.  By  implication. 

Implic'it,  a.  [Fr.  implidU;  Lat.  implicitus,  from 
implico  —  in,  and  plico ,  to  fold.]  Infolded;  entangled; 
implied;  fairly  to  be  understood,  though  not  expressed 
in  words;  resting  on  another;  trusting  to  the  word  or 
authority  of  auother,  without  doubting  or  reserve,  or 
without  examining  into  the  truth  of  the  thing  itself. 

Implic  itly,  «(/c.  In  an  implicit  manner;  by  infer¬ 
ence;  virtually;  in  reality,  but  not  in  name;  by  con¬ 
nection  with  something  else;  dependently;  with  unre¬ 
served  confidence. 

Implic'it  ness,  n.  State  of  being  implicit ;  the  state 
of  trusting  without  reserve. 

Implied',  p.  a.  Involved ;  contained  virtually,  though 
not  expressed. 

Implore',  v.  a.  [Fr .  implore.r ;  Lat.  implom  —  tn,  and 
ploro,  to  cry  out,  to  bewail.]  To  beg  for  aid  or  succor  from 
with  cries  or  tears;  to  invoke  earnestly ;  to  call  upon, 
or  for,  in  supplication  ;  to  pray  earnestly  to ;  to  petition 
with  urgency;  to  supplicate;  to  beseech;  to  entreat;  to 
beg. 

— r.  n.  To  entreat ;  to  beg. 

Implor'cr,  n.  One  who  implores;  a  solicitor. 

Implor'ing, p.  a.  Beseeching;  entreating;  praying 
earnestly. 

Implor'ingly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  entreaty. 

Impliimcd'.  a.  [From  Lat.  »«,  priv.,  and  pluma,  a 
plume.]  Without  feathers  ;  implumous. 

Im  plunge',  v.  a.  To  plunge;  to  hurry  into. 

Implu'viiim.  n.  [Lat.]  (Arch.)  A  tank  or  cistern  in 
the  centre  of  the  hall  or  atrium  (Fig.  231)  of  a  Homan 
house.  In  the  examples  which  remain  at  Pompeii,  the 
I.  is  generally  formed  of  marble.  It  is  placed  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  unroofed  part  of  the  atrium,  and  is 
intended  to  receive  the  rain  which  runs  down  from  the 
roof  through  the  opening.  The  1.  was  frequently 
adorned  with  fountains,  and  formed  a  very  peculiar  ami 
interesting  feature  in  the  dwellings  of  the  Homans. 

Imply',  v.  a.  [Lat.  implico  —  in,  and  plica,  to  fold.]  To 
invoke  or  contain  in  substance  or  essence,  or  by  fair  in¬ 
ference  when  not  expressed  in  words;  to  include;  to 
comprise  ;  to  import ;  to  signify. 

Imply  ing,  p.  a.  Involving;  containing  in  substance 
or  by  fair  inference. 

Impock'et,  v.a.  To  pocket,  (r.) 

I  m poi  son.  v.  a.  See  Empoison. 

Impoisonmcnt,  n.  See  Empoisonment. 

Impol  icy,  n.  [In  and  policy.]  Bad  policy ;  want  of 
government  or  management;  inexpedience;  unsuitable¬ 
ness  to  the  end  proposed;  defect  of  wisdom. 

Impolite',  a.  [Lat.  impolitus .]  Not  polite;  not  of 
polished  manners:  impolite;  uncivil. 

Impolitely,  adv.  With  impoliteness. 

Impolite  ness,  n.  Want  of  politeness;  incivility; 
want  of  good  manners. 

Impolitic,  a.  [ In,  and  politic ;  Fr.  impnlitique.]  Not 
politic;  wanting  policy  or  prudence;  devising  and  pur¬ 
suing  measures  adapted  to  injure  the  public  interest; 
unwise ;  adapted  to  injure  the  public  interest ;  indiscreet; 
imprudent;  incautious;  inexpedient. 

I m politicly,  adv.  Without  policy  or  prudence,  art 
or  forecast, 

I  mpol  it  icucss,  n.  Quality  of  being  impolitic ;  want 
of  policy. 

Imponderability,  n.  [Fr. imponderability.]  Quality 
of  being  imponderable;  destitution  of  sensible  weight. 

Impon'derable,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in,  and  pmidera- 
bilis ,  from  ponde.ro,  to  weigh.]  That  cannot  be  weighed  ; 
not  having  sensible  weight. 

Impoii'derablcness,  n.  State  of  being  impon¬ 
derable. 

Impon'derablcH,  n.pl.  (Physics.)  An  epithet  for¬ 
merly  applied  to  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism, 
which  were  universally  considered  as  matter,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  those  substances  which  possessed  sensible 
weight. 

Impon'dcroiis,  a.  Same  as  Imponderable,  q.  v. 

Imporos'ity,  n.  Compactness;  closeness;  solidity; 
want  of  porosity. 

Impo'roim,  «.  [Fr.  imporeux.]  Free  from  vacuities; 
close  of  texture;  solid. 

Import',  v.  a.  [Fr.  importer;  Lat.  importo  —  in,  and 
porto ,  to  bear  or  carry  along.]  To  bring,  carry,  or  con¬ 
vey  into;  to  bring  from  a  foreign  country  or  jurisdiction, 
or  from  another  state.  —  To  bear  or  convey,  as  significa¬ 
tion  or  meaning;  to  denote;  to  signify;  to  imply  ;  to  be 
of  weight,  moment,  or  of  consequence  to.  —  To  bear  on 
the  interest  of,  or  to  have  a  bearing  on  ;  to  interest ;  to 
concern. 

Im  port,  n.  That  which  is  imported  or  brought  into  a 
country  from  abroad. — That  which  is  borne  or  conveyed 
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in  words;  moaning;  signification;  drift;  tendency  — 
The  sense  which  words  are  intended  to  convey.  —  Im¬ 
portance  ;  weight ;  consequence. 

Import 'able,  a.  That  may  be  imported. 

Importance,  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  importantia.]  Quality 
of  being  important;  weight;  consequence;  magnitude; 
moment;  a  bearing  on  some  interest;  that  quality  of 
anything  by  which  it  may  affect  a  measure,  interest,  or 
result;  weight  or  consequence  in  the  scale  of  being; 
weight  or  consequence  in  self-estimation. 

Important,'/.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  importans.]  Weighty; 
momentous;  of  great  consequence;  having  a  bearing 
on  some  interest,  measure,  or  result;  stately;  solemn. — 
Affectedly  grave. 

Impor'tanily,  adv.  Weightily:  forcibly. 

Importa  tion,  n.  [Fr  ]  Act  or  practice  of  importing, 
or  of  bringing  from  another  country  or  state;  convey¬ 
ance  into;  the  wares  or  commodities  imported. 

Import'ed.p.u.  Brought  from  another  country  orstate. 

Import  er,  u.  He  who  imports;  the  merchant  who, 
by  Iiivnself  or  his  agent,  brings  goods  from  another 
country  or  state. 

Importing, //.  a.  Bringing  goods,  &c..  into  one’s  own 
country  or  state  from  a  foreign  or  distant  state.  —  Bear¬ 
ing  as  a  signification;  meaning. —  Having  weight  or 
consequence. 

Iinport'unacy,  n.  The  act  of  importuning;  import¬ 
unity. 

Import  unate,  a.  [Lat.  importunus  —  in.  and  por - 
tus,  a  port,  a  harbor.]  Troublesome;  pressing:  urgent 
in  request  or  demand ;  urgent  and  pertinacious  in  soli¬ 
citation.  asAsuitor;  urgent,  as  a  request;  inciting  ur¬ 
gently  for  gratification,  as  the  appetites. 

Import'll  natcly,  adv.  With  urgent  request ;  with 
pressing  solicitation. 

Import  iiiiateiiess,  n.  Incessant  solicitation  ;  im¬ 
port  unacy. 

lanport'iinator,  n.  One  who  importunes;  an  im- 
portuner. 

Importune',  v.  a.  [Fr.  impor tuner,  from  Lat.  impor¬ 
tunus.]  To  beg  or  solicit  unsuitably,  inconveniently, 
unseasonably,  or  vexatiously  ;  to  request  with  urgency; 
to  press  with  solicitation ;  to  urge  with  frequent  or  un¬ 
ceasing  application.  * 

Import  n n'er,  n.  One  who  importunes,  or  solicits. 

Import  u  tiify.  n.  [Fr.  importunity ;  Lat.  importuni - 
tax.]  Unsuitnldeness ;  unfitness;  pressing  solicitation ; 
urgent  request;  application  for  a  claim  or  favor  which 
is  urged  with  troublesome  frequency  or  pertinacity. 

Impossible,  u.  That  may  be  imposed  or  laid  on. 

Impos'ableness,  w.  State  of  being  imposable. 

Impose',  v.  a.  [Fr.  imposer ;  Lat.  impono,  impnsitus, 
in,  and  pono,  to  place,  put,  set,  or  lay.]  To  place,  put, 
set,  or  lay  into,  upon,  or  in:  to  lay  on.  as  a  burden,  tax, 
toll,  duty,  or  penalty;  to  place  over  by  authority  or  by 
force;  to  lay  on,  as  a  command;  to  enjoin,  as  a  duty; 
to  lay  on,  as  bauds  in  the  ceremony  of  ordination  or  of 
confirmation ;  to  obtrude  fallaciously. 

Impos'er,  n.  One  who  enjoins,  as  a  law;  one  who  lays 
anything  on  another,  as  a  hardship. 

Impos  ing.//,  a.  Laying  on  ;  enjoining;  deceiving. 

— a.  Commanding ;  adapted  to  impress  forcibly. 

— n.  The  act  of  one  who  imposes. 

(Printing.)  The  arrangement  of  the  pages  of  a  sheet, 
or  form,  upon  the  imposing-stone,  in  their  proper  order, 
so  that  when  they  are  printed,  and  the  sheet  folded, 
they  will  follow  each  other  consecutively.  The  furni¬ 
ture  is  then  put  about  them,  with  the  chase,  and  they 
are  w’edged  up  with  quoins,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the 
press. 

Imposingly,  adv.  In  an  imposing  manner. 

I  mpos  i  ii”  nrss.  n.  The  quality  ot  being  imposing. 

Impos  Ing-Ktone,  n.  (lYint.)  The  stone  on  which 
the  pages  or  columns  of  types  are  imposed  and  made 
into  for  ms. 

Imposi  tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  impnsitio.]  Act  of  lay¬ 
ing  on;  act  of  laying  on  bands  in  the  ceremony  of  ordi¬ 
nation. — That  which  is  imposed  ;  a  tax,  toll,  duty,  4c. — 
Constraint;  oppression  ;  burden. — Deception  ;  imposture. 

Impossibil  ity,  v.  [Fr.  impossibility.]  State  ot  being 
impossible;  that  which  cannot  be;  state  of  being  not 
possible  to  exist.  —  Impracticability ;  the  state  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  not  feasible  or  possible  to  be  done. 

Impos  sible,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  impossibihs — in,  and  pos- 
sibilis.]  Not  possible:  that  cannot  be  ;  impracticable; 
not  feasible  ;  that  cannot  be  done. 

Im'post,  n.  [O.  Fr. ;  Fr.  impot ;  Lat.  im  pod  tus,  from 
impono  —  in,  and  pono ,  to  place.]  That  which  is  laid  or 
set  on  ;  any  tax  imposed  by  authority,  particularly  a  tax 
levied  on  imported  goods;  tribute;  exrise;  customs: 
duty. 

(Arch.)  The  capital  of  a  pier,  or  pilaster,  that  re¬ 
ceives  the  thrust  of  an  arch.  (C,  Fig.  177.)  The  impost 
varies  in  the  character  of  its  mouldings  with  the  order 
to  which  it  is  applied.  Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  en¬ 
tablature  serves  as  an  impost  to  an  arch.  The  term  is 
applicable  to  any  supporting,  or  springing  piece. 

Impost'hlimate.r.n.  [Sec  Imp -stmume.]  Togather 
to  collect  pus  or  purulent  matter  in  any  part  of  an  ani 
mal  body;  to  form  an  abscess. 

— v.  a.  To  affect  with  an  imposthume  or  abscess. 

— a.  Imposthumated  ;  swollen  or  bloated  with  purulent 
or  corrupt  matter. 

Import  Im  mating,  ;>.  a.  Forming  into  an  abscess. 

impost  liiima'l  ion,  n.  Act  of  forming  an  abscess; 
also,  an  abscess;  an  imposthume. 

ImpoM'litimc,  n.  [A  corruption  of  I^at.  apostema ; 
Gr.  aposteme,  from  aphistemi,  to  separate  —  apo,  and 
histemi ,  to  stand.]  The  separation  of  pus  or  purulent 
matter  into  an  ulcer;  an  abscess;  a  collection  of  i»us  or 
purulent  matter  in  any  part  of  an  animal  body. 
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Impos'tnr,  n.  [Fr.  impf'ttetit ;  L.  Lat.  impostor,  from 
impono. J  Oue  who  im pones  on  others;  a  person  who  as¬ 
sumes  a  character  for  the  purpose  of  deception ;  a  de¬ 
ceiver  under  a  false  character. 

n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  impostura.]  Imposition  or 
traud  practised  by  a  false  pretender ;  deception  practised 
under  a  talse  or  assumed  character;  cheat;  fraud;  de- 
ception. 

Im  jM>tenee,  or  Im'potcncy,  n.  [Lat.  impotentia, 
from  impotent  —  in,  and  potent,  aide,  potent.  See  Po¬ 
tent.)  Want  of  ability,  strength,  or  power,  animal  or 
intellectual;  weakness;  feebleness;  inability;  imbe¬ 
cility;  defect  of  power;  want  of  power  or  inclination 
to  resist  or  overcome  habits  and  natural  propensities; 
inability  to  beget;  want  of  moderation  or  self-restraint; 
ungovernable  passion. 

( Law .)  Masculine  incapacity.  Should  this  defect  exist 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  ami  he  incurable,  by  the 
ecclesiastical  law  and  the  law  of  several  of  the  American 
States,  the  marriage  may  be  declared  void  ah  initio. 
Im'poteii  t,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  impotent,  in  — pntsn x.] 
Unable;  powerless;  weak;  feeble;  wanting  strength  or 
power ;  unable  by  nature,  or  disabled  by  disease  or  acci¬ 
dent,  to  perform  any  act;  wanting  the  power  of  propaga¬ 
tion,  as  males;  wanting  the  power  of  restraint;  un¬ 
bridled  ;  uncontrollable. 

—  n.  One  who  is  feeble,  infirm,  or  languishing  under  disease. 

I  in  potently,  adv.  In  an  impotent  manner;  leebly  ; 
weakly. 

Impound',  r.  a.  [In  and  pound.]  To  put,  shut,  or 
contine  in,  or  ns  in,  a  pound  or  close  pen ;  to  confine;  to 
restriin  within  limits. 

Iiliputlil<l'agC,  n.  Act  of  impounding  cattle. 
lillj>iHiiid'<?i%  u.  One  who  impounds  tho  beasts  of 
another. 

I  ill  pon  ml  ii»n\  p.a.  Confining  in  a  pound :  restraining. 
Ini|M»v>ris&i,  v.  a.  [Fr.  appauvrir ;  Lat.  ad,  and 
jumper,  poor.]  To  make  poor;  to  reduce  to  poverty  or 
indigence,  as  persons.  —  To  exhaust  strength,  richness, 
or  fertility,  as  of  land  or  soil. 

Impoverished,  j).  a.  Reduced  to  poverty.  —  Ex¬ 
hausted. 

Impoverishing;.  ;>.  a.  Making  poor.  —  Exhausting. 
Impoverishment,  n.  [Fr.  appauvrissement.]  A 
reducing  to  indigence;  exhaustion;  drain  of  wealth, 
richness,  or  fertility. 

I  in  pouter.  i'.  a.  See  15m power. 

Impracticability,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
impracticable,  or  beyond  human  power,  or  the  means 
proposed  ;  impossibility ;  in  feasibility ;  untractableness ; 
stubborn. 

Impracticable,  a.  [Fr.  imp raiioable.)  That  cannot 
be  done  or  performed;  impossible  ;  infeasible;  not  to  ho 
effected  by  the  means  proposed;  untractable;  unman¬ 
ageable  ;  stubborn. 

Illiprac'ticableness,  n.  Impossibility;  untracta- 

hbuiess ;  stubbornness. 

Impracticably,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  that 
hinders  practice. 

I  in 'prorate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  imprecor ,  imprecdtus  —  in, 
and  precor,  to  beg,  pray,  or  beseech.]  To  pray  that  evil 
may  fall,  as  on  anyone  ;  to  pray  that  a  curse  or  calamity 
may  fall,  as  on  one’s  self,  or  on  another  person. 
Imprecation,  n.  [Fr.  imprecation  ;  Lat.  imprecatio .] 
Act  of  imprecating,  or  invoking  evil  on  any  one ;  a 
prayer  that  a  curse  or  calamity  may  full  ou  any  one; 
execration  ;  malediction. 

( Rhet.  and  /Wry.)  A  form  of  speech  in  which  tho 
superior  powers  are  invoked  to  destroy  or  injure  tho 
objects  of  the  speaker  s  enmity.  In  Shakspeare,  Lear  s 
imprecation  against  his  daughters,  and  that  of  Tirnon 
against  the  Athenians,  furnish  noble  instances. 

I  nip r cca to ry ,  a.  [Fr.  imprecatoire.]  Containing  a 
prayer  for  evil  to  befall  a  person. 

Impregnabil  ity,  w.  State  of  being  impregnable. 
Imprest nable,  a.  [Fr.  imprenable  —  in,  and  Lat. 
prehendo,  to  take  or  seize.]  That  cannot  bo  seized  or 
taken  ;  not  to  bo  stormed  or  taken  by  assault;  that  can¬ 
not  he  reduced  by  force  ;  able  to  resist  attack.  Not  to 
be  moved,  impressed, or  shaken  ;  invincible,  as  affection. 
IllipregT'liableneMS,  n.  The  state  of  being  impreg¬ 
nable;  impregnability. 

Impreff'nably'  adv.  In  a  manner  to  resist  penetra¬ 
tion  or  assault ;  in  a  manner  to  defy  force. 
Impregnate,  v.  a.  [L.  Lat.  impregnare;  Lat.  in, 
pnt ,  and  gigno,  to  beget.]  To  make  pregnant ;  to  infuse 
the  principle  of  conception,  as  into  a  female  animal;  to 
render  prolific;  to  fecundate;  to  infuse  particles  of  one 
thing  into  another ;  to  communicate  the  virtues  of  one 
thing  to  another;  to  fill ;  to  saturate. 

_ a.  [L.  Lat .  imjrrsegnatus,  pp.  of  impragnare  ;  It.  im- 

p  regno  to  ;  Sp.  impregnado,  emprtnado  ;  Fr.  impregnt.  ] 
Rendered  prolific  or  fruitful ;  impregnated. 
Imjirc^iia'l  ion,  n.  [Fr.  impregnation  ]  The  act  of 
fecundating  and  rendering  fruitful  ;  communication  of 
the  particles  or  virtues  of  one  thing  to  another;  fecunda¬ 
tion  ;  fertilization ;  saturation. 

(Animal  Physiol.)  See  Reproduction. 

(  Vegetable  Physiol.)  The  /.,  fertilization,  or  fecun¬ 
dation  in  plants  takes  place  according  to  laws  similar  to 
those  which  prevail  in  the  animal  kingdom.  In  plants, 
however,  the  organs  of  reproduction  are  not  permanent 
as  in  animals,  hut  fall  off— the  male  organs  generally 
soon  after  fecundation,  the  female  after  the  ripening  of 
the  seed.  The  male  seminal  substance,  called  pollen, 
never  exists  in  a  fluid  state,  but  always  in  that  of  gran¬ 
ules  of  various  forms  (  pollen  grains),  which  consist  each 
of  one  cell,  whose  covering  is  of  various  thickness,  and 
contains  the  impregnating  substance.  After  the  dehis¬ 
cence  of  the  anthers,  the  pollen  gets  into  contact  with 
the  stigma  of  the  pistil,  which  in  its  lowest  and  thickest 
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part  (the  ovary  or  germen)  contains  the  rudiments  of  tho 
future  seeds  (ovules).  The  inner  layer  of  the  cell-cover¬ 
ing  of  the  pollen -grain  separates  from  the  outer  and 
thicker  layer,  as  if  it  came  out  of  a  bag,  and  continuing 
to  be  elongated  by  growth,  is  carried  down  through  the 
style  to  the  germen,  where  it  reaches  the  foramen  or 
small  opening  of  the  embryo  sac,  and  comes  into  contact 
with  the  ovule,  or  even  in  many  cases  penetrates  into 
tho  ovule  itself  between  its  cells.  By  this  time,  one  or 
other  of  the  cells  of  the  ovule  has  become  considerably 
moro  enlarged  than  the  other  cells,  and  what  is  called 
the  amnion  has  been  formed,  in  the  mucilaginous  fluid 
of  which  ( protoblasma),  after  the  contact  of  the  pollen- 
hag,  through  the  dynamic  operation  of  its  contents,  a 
cell-germ  or  cytoblast  is  soon  developed.  This  cytoblast 
is  tho  first  commencement  of  a  new  and  distinct  cell, 
which  divides  into  two  cells.  These  increase,  by  con¬ 
tinually  repeated  separation  of  new  cells,  into  acellular 
body,  which  forms  the  more  or  less  perfect  embryo  of  a 
new  plant.  If  the  organ  from  which  the  pollen  has 
proceeded,  and  the  organ  which  contained  the  ovule, 
belong  to  the  same  plant  or  to  plants  of  the  same  spe¬ 
cies,  the  embryo  arising  from  this  fecundation  becomes 
a  plant  of  the  same  species.  But  if  the  pollen  by  which 
the  fecundation  is  effected  comes  from  a  plant  of  another 
species  than  that  to  which  the  plant  belongs  in  whose 
germen  the  embryo  is  formed,  the  seed  resulting  from 
this  fecundation  will  not,  when  it  grows,  produce  plants 
of  the  same  species,  but  hybrids,  intermediate  between 
the  parent  plants,  and  with  various  degress  of  resem¬ 
blance  to  one  or  other  of  them,  but  not  perfectly  corre¬ 
sponding  with  either.  Hence  the  production  of  hybrids, 
and  multiplication  of  varieties  of  plants  in  gardens,  by 
what  is  called  the  artificial  impregnation  of  the  stigma 
of  one  plant  with  the  pollen  of  another,  which,  however, 
must  be  of  an  allied  species,  hybridization  being  confined 
by  the  laws  of  nature  within  very  narrow  limits. 
Iniprcscriptibil'ity,  n.  [Fr.  imprescriptibility.] 
The  quality  of  being  imprescriptible. 

I m presort p'tible,  a.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  imprescriptible.] 
Not  capable  of  being  lost  or  impaired;  self-evidencing. 
Illiprescrip'tibly,  ado.  In  an  imprescriptible  man¬ 
ner. 

Imprese',  tt.  A  device,  as  on  a  shield.  (Written  also 
Impresa  and  Impress.) 

I  on 'press,  n.  That  which  is  impressed  ;  a  mark  or  in¬ 
dentation  made  by  pressure;  the  figure  or  image  of 
anything  made  by  pressure;  stamp  ;  likeness;  mark  of 
distinction;  character;  device;  motto. — Act  of  compell¬ 
ing  to  enter  into  the  public  service,  as  practised  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Impress',  v.  a.  [0.  Fr.  empresser ;  Lat.  imprimo ,  im- 
pressus  —  in,  and  premo,  pressus,  to  press.]  To  press 
upon  or  into ;  to  imprint;  to  stamp ;  to  make  a  mark  or 
figure  on  anything  by  pressure;  to  print,  as  books.— 
To  mark;  to  indent;  to  fix  deep.  — To  compel  to  enter 
into  public  service,  as  seamen  in  England;  to  seize  and 
take  into  service  by  compulsion. 

Impressed',  P-  a.  Pressed  into ;  imprinted  ;  stamped ; 
marked  by  pressure.  —  Compelled  to  enter  the  public 
service;  seized  for  public  use.  —  Fixed  iu  the  mind; 
made  sensible;  convinced. 

Impressibility,  n.  Quality  of  being  impressible. 
Impressible,  a.  That  may  be  impressed ;  that  yields 
to  an  impression ;  that  may  receive  impressions ;  that 
may  have  its  figure  stamped  on  another  body. 
Impres'sibleness,  n.  Quality  of  being  impressible. 
Impres'sibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  make  impression. 
Impressing,  Pressing  into;  imprinting;  stamp¬ 
ing. —  Fixing  in  the  mind.  —  Compelling  into  service. 
Impres  sion,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  impressio.)  Act  of  im¬ 
posing,  as  one  body  on  another;  mark;  indentation; 
stamp  made  by  pressure.  —  The  effect  which  objects 
produce  on  the  mind;  image  in  the  mind;  idea;  sen¬ 
sible  effect;  a  single  edition  of  a  book;  the  books  printed 
at  once.  —  Slight,  indistinct  remembrance. 
Impressionability,  n.  The  quality  of  being  im¬ 
pressionable  ;  impressibility. 

Impressionable,  n.  Susceptible  of  impression; 
capable  of  being  moulded. 

Impre»/sionabIeiiess,n.  Impressionability;  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  impressionable. 

Impres'sionless,  a.  Having  tho  quality  of  not  be¬ 
ing  impressed. 

Iinpres'sive,  a.  Making  or  tending  to  make  an  im¬ 
pression  ;  having  the  power  of  affecting,  or  of  exciting 
attention  and  feeling;  adapted  to  touch  sensibility  or 
the  conscience;  solemn. 

Impres'sively,  adv.  In  an  impressive  manner;  in  a 
manner  to  produce  a  powerful  effect  on  the  mind. 

Imp  res 'si  veil  ess,  n.  Quality  of  being  impressive. 

I  ill  press' men!,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  The  forcible  levying 
of  seamen  for  service  in  tho  British  navy.  The  practice 
of  impressing  and  granting  powers  to  the  Admiralty  for 
that  purpose  is  of  very  ancient  date;  though  no  statute 
has  expressly  declared  this  power  to  ho  in  tho  Crown, 
yet  many  of  them  very  strongly  imply  it.  The  statute 
2  Rich.  II.,  c.  4,  speaks  of  mariners  being  arrested  and 
retained  for  the  king’s  service,  as  of  a  thing  well  known 
and  practised  without  dispute,  and  provides  a  remedy 
against  their  running  away. 

Impress'll  re,  n.  Impression. 

I  in  J>rest,  n.  [  1 1.  im  jrresto ,  imprestito ;  L.  Lat.  imprrrs- 
t  it  um.]  A  kind  of  earnest-money;  loan;  money  advanced. 

_ v.  a.  [It.  imprestare  ]  To  advance  on  loan. 

Imprevent/able,  a.  Not  capable  of  being  prevented; 
inevitable;  certain,  (r.) 

Imprima  tur,  n.  [Lat.,  let  it  be  printed.]  A  license 
which,  in  countries  subjected  to  the  censorship  of  the 
press,  must  he  granted  by  a  public  functionary  appointed 
for  tho  purpose  before  any  book  can  bo  printed. 
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Impri'mis,  adv.  [Lat.,  for  in  primis ,  among  the  first, 
chiefly;  in,  iu,  and  primus,  first.]  In  the  first  place; 
first  in  order. 

Imprint',  v.  a.  [In,  and  print.]  To  impress;  to  mark 
by  pressure;  to  stamp,  as  letters  and  words  on  paper; 
to  print;  to  fix  on  the  mind  or  memory ;  to  impress. 

I  m 'print,  n.  The  name  of  the  publisher  of  a  book,  news¬ 
paper,  Ac., with  the  place  and  time  of  publication  printed 
on  the  first  page.  By  the  early  printers  it  was  inserted 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  was  styled  the  colophon. 

Imprison,  v.  a.  [Fr.  tmpinsonner.]  To  put  into  a 
prison  ;  to  keep  in  a  prison  or  jail,  or  to  arrest  and  de¬ 
tain  in  custody  in  any  place ;  to  incarcerate ;  to  con¬ 
fine ;  to  shut  up;  to  restrain  from  escape;  to  deprive 
of  the  liberty  to  move  from  place  to  place. 

Impris'oner,  n.  One  who  imprisons  another. 

Imprisonment,  ( im-priz'n-ment ,)  n.  [Fr.  empri - 
sonnement.)  The  restraint  of  a  man’s  liberty  under 
the  custody,  charge,  or  keeping  of  another.  Impris¬ 
onment  extends  not  only  to  a  jail,  but  to  a  house, 
stocks,  or  where  a  man  is  held  in  the  street,  Ac.,  for  in 
all  these  cases  tho  party  so  restrained  is  said  to  be 
a  prisoner  so  long  as  he  hath  not  his  liberty  freely  to 
go  about  his  business  as  at  other  times.  No  man  can  be 
imprisoned  except,  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers, 
or  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  no  man  can  be  impris¬ 
oned  except  as  the  law  directs,  either  by  command  and 
order  of  a  court  of  record,  or  by  lawful  warrant.  —  See 
Arrest,  Bail,  Constable,  Habeas  Corpus. 

Improbability,  n.  [Fr.  improbability.)  Quality  of 
being  improbable,  or  not  likely  to  be  true:  unlikelihood. 

Improbable,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  improbabiUs  —  in,  and 
probabiKs.  See  Probable.]  Not  probable;  not  likely 
to  be  true;  not  to  be  expected  under  the  circumstances 
of  tho  case. 

Improb  ably,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  likely  to  be  true. 

Improbity,  n.  [Fr.  improbity ;  Lat.  improbitas,  from 
improbo.  See  Probity.]  That  which  is  disapproved  or 
disallowed  ;  want  of  integrity  or  rectitude  of  principle; 
dishonesty. 

Impromp  tu,  n.  [Lat.  inpromptu,  in  readiness  —  in, 
in,  and  promptus,  readiness.]  (Lit.)  A  piece  made  off¬ 
hand,  at  the  moment,  or  without  previous  study  ;  an  ex¬ 
temporaneous,  and  often  merry  or  witty  composition. 

— a.  or  adv.  Off-hand;  extemporaneous;  on  the  spur  of 
tho  moment;  without  forethought  or  previous  study; 
as,  an  impromptu  stanza. 

Improp'cr,  a.  [In,  and  proper;  Fr.  impropre ;  Lat. 
t mproprius.]  Not  proper;  not  suitable;  not  adapted  to 
its  end.  —  Unfit;  not  becoming;  not  decent;  unsuit¬ 
able. —  Inaccurate ;  incorrect;  erroneous;  wrong;  un¬ 
grammatical. 

Improperly,  adv.  In  an  improper  manner;  not 
fitly  or  suitably;  unsuitably;  incongruously;  errone¬ 
ously;  inaccurately;  ungrammatical. 

Impro'priate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  in,  and  propmo,  propriatus, 
to  appropriate,  from  proprius ,  one’s  own,  peculiar,  pro¬ 
per.  J  To  place  the  profits  of  ecclesiastical  property  in 
the  hands  of  a  layman. 

— a.  Devolved  into  the  hands  of  a  layman  ;  impiopriated. 

Impropria'tion,  n.  (Eng.  Eccl.  Law.)  Act  of  put¬ 
ting  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  into  the  hands  of  a  lay¬ 
man  ;  the  benefice  impropriated. 

Impro  priator,  n.  One  who  impropriates  ;  especially 
a  layman  who  has  possession  of  the  lands  of  the  Church, 
or  an  ecclesiastical  living. 

Impro'priatrix,  n.  A  woman  who  impropriates,  or 
who  holds  possession  of  Church  lands. 

Impropri  ety,  n.  That  which  is  improper ;  unfitness ; 
unsuitableness  to  character,  time,  place,  or  circum¬ 
stances  ;  inaccuracy  in  language. 

Improvabil'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  im¬ 
provable  or  capable  of  improvement;  susceptibility  of 
being  made  better. 

Improv  able,  a.  [See  Improve.]  That  may  be  im¬ 
proved ;  susceptible  of  improvement ;  capable  of  grow¬ 
ing  or  being  made  better;  that  may  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage,  or  to  the  increase  of  anything  valuable,  as  hints; 
capable  of  tillage  or  cultivation,  as  land. 

Improv'ableness,  n.  Susceptibility  of  improve¬ 
ment;  capableness  of  being  made  better,  or  of  being 
used  to  advantage. 

Improv'ably,  adv.  In  a  manner  that  admits  of  me¬ 
lioration. 

Improve',  v.a.  [0.  Fr.  emprover,  to  improve;  Lat. 
in,  and  probo,  to  try,  to  consider  good.]  To  make  bet¬ 
ter;  to  advance  in  value  or  good  qualities;  to  better; 
to  ameliorate;  to  heighten;  to  mend;  to  correct;  to 
rectify;  to  use  or  employ  to  good  purpose;  to  turn  to 
profitable  account;  to  use  for  advantage;  to  apply  to 
practical  purposes. 

—v.  n.  To  grow  better  or  wiser;  to  advance  in  goodness, 
knowledge,  wisdom,  or  other  excellence;  to  increase; 
to  be  enhanced;  to  rise,  as  the  market-price. 

Improve  ment,  n.  Act  of  improving;  advancement 
in  moral  worth,  learning,  wisdom,  skill,  or  other  excel¬ 
lence;  melioration;  valuable  addition  ;  a  change  for  the 
better;  advance  or  progress  from  any  state  to  a  better 
instruction;  growth  in  knowledge  or  refinement;  edi¬ 
fication  ;  use  or  employment  to  beneficial  purposes ; 
practical  application  ;  the  part  of  a  discourse  intended 
to  enforce  and  apply  the  doctrines. 

(Patent  Law.)  An  addition  of  Rome  useful  thing  to 
a  machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter.  Tho 
patent-law  of  July  4.  1836,  authorizes  the  granting  of  a 
patent  for  any  new  and  useful  improvement  on  any  art, 
machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter.  But  it 
is  often  difficult  to  say  what  is  anew  and  useful  improve¬ 
ment,  the  cases  frequently  approaching  very  near  to 
each  other.  In  the  present  improved  state  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  it  is  almost  impracticable  not  to  employ  tho 
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same  elements  of  motion,  and  in  some  particulars,  the 
same  means  of  operation,  to  produce  any  new  effect. 

Improv  er,  n.  One  who  improves;  one  who  makes 
himself,  or  anything  else,  better;  that  which  improves, 
enriches,  or  meliorates. 

Improvidence,  n.  [Lat.  imprnvidentia — in,  and 
providens.  See  Provide.]  Want  of  providence,  foresight, 
or  forecast;  neglect  of  foresight,  or  of  the  measures 
which  foresight  might  dictate  for  safety  or  advantage. 

Improvident,  a.  [Lat.  in,  and  providens,  from  pro- 
video — pro,  and  video ,  to  see.]  Wanting  providence; 
foresight,  forethought,  or  forecast;  wanting  care  to 
make  provision  for  future  exigencies ;  inconsiderate ; 
negligent ;  careless. 

I  m  providentially,  adv.  With  improvidence;  care¬ 
lessly. 

Improv'idently,  adv.  In  an  improvident  manner; 
without  care  to  provide  against  future  wants  ;  without 
forecast  or  foresight. 

Improv'ingiy,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  improve. 

Improvisate,  a.  [From  It. improvisato.]  Impromptu ; 
off-hand;  unpremeditated. 

Improvisate,  Improvis'atiase,  v.  a.  or  n.  To 

compose  in  an  impromptu  manner;  to  utter  extempo¬ 
raneously;  to  improvise. 

Improvisa  tion,  n.  Art  of  extemporaneous  com¬ 
position,  whether  in  words  or  music.  —  That  which  is 
improvised;  anything  uttered  impromptu. 

Improvis'atize,  v.  a.  or  n.  See  Improvisate. 

Improvisator,  n.  One  who  writes  or  speaks  im¬ 
promptu  ;  one  who  improvises. 

Improvisato're,  n.  Same  as  Improvvisatore. 

Improvisato'rial,  Improvisatory,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  reference  or  pertaining  to  extemporaneous  poetical 
composition. 

Improvis'atrice,  n.  Same  as  Tmprovvis  vtrice. 

I  ill  pro  vise',  v.  a.  [Fr.  improviser,  from  Lat.  impro- 
visus.]  To  express  one’s  self  in  an  extemporary  man¬ 
ner,  particularly  in  verse.  —  To  arrange  or  bring  to 
pass  without  preliminary  preparations;  as,  to  impro¬ 
vise  a  dancing-party. 

— v.  n.  To  utter  versification  extemporaneously;  —  hence, 
by  implication,  to  do  anything  off-hand  or  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment. 

Improviser,  n.  An  improvisator;  one  who  impro¬ 
vises. 

Improvvisato're,  Improvisato're,  n.  [It.; 
Fr.  improvisate ur.]  One  who  composes  and  recites  or 
6ings  extemporaneous  or  impromptu  verses  upon  any 
given  subject  without  premeditation.  The  Italians  par¬ 
ticularly  excel  in  this  species  of  composition,  owing,  no 
doubt,  in  great  measure,  to  the  richness  and  flexibility 
of  their  language.  The  poetry,  however,  so  produced,  is 
of  no  very  high  character,  being  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  natural  flow  of  language  and  quick  adaptation  of 
ideas  and  images  to  the  main  subject.  None  of  the 
poems  so  produced  have  acquired  any  permanent  repu¬ 
tation.  The  irnprovvisatore  generally  accompanies  him¬ 
self  on  the  guitar  while  he  is  giving  forth  his  verses. 
Several  females  have  likewise  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  art,  and  are  styled  imprnwisatrici. 

Improvvisatrice,  Improvisatrice,  ( im-prdv - 
ve-sa-tre'cha.)  [It.]  A  female  composer  or  reciter  of 
impromptu  versification. 

Imprn'dence,  n.  [Fr. ;  from  Lat.  imprudentia.  See 
Prudent.]  Want  of  prudence ;  indiscretion;  want  of 
caution,  circumspection,  or  a  due  regard  to  conse¬ 
quences ;  heedlessness;  incousiderateness ;  rashness. 

Iiiipru'dent,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  imprudens  —  in,  and pritr 
dens ,  contracted  from  providens  —  provuleo,  to  pro¬ 
vide.  See  Provide.]  Wanting  prudence,  foresight,  or 
discretion  ;  not  attentive  to  the  consequences  of  words 
or  actions;  indiscreet;  injudicious;  heedless;  rash; 
thoughtless. 

“  There  is  no  each  imprudent  person  as  he  that  neglects  God 
and  his  soul."  — Tillotson. 

Imprudently,  adv.  Without  the  exercise  of  pru¬ 
dence;  rashly;  indiscreetly. 

Impu  beral.  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  in,  and  puhes,  pu¬ 
berty.]  Immature;  not  having  reached  puberty;  as, 
“  imp  liberal  animals.”  —  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Impii'berty,  n.  Abseuce  of  puberty  or  legal  mar¬ 
riageable  ago. 

Impudence,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  impudeniia,  from  impu- 
dens.]  State  or  quality  of  being  impudent;  want  of 
shame;  absence  of  modesty  ;  shamelessness;  assurance, 
accompanied  with  a  disregard  of  the  presence,  or  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  opinions,  of  others ;  audacity  ;  effrontery  ; 
barefaced n ess  ;  impertinence;  insolence. 

Impudent,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  impudent  —  in,  and pudens, 
pudeo,  to  be  ashamed;  probably  allied  to  Hind. 
purdu ,  shame,  disgrace.)  Wanting  shame  or  modesty  ; 
shameless;  audacious;  bold  and  defiant  with  contempt 
of  others ;  brazen  ;  barefaced  ;  immodest ;  saucy ;  im¬ 
pertinent ;  insolent. 

Im'ptidently.  adv.  In  an  impudent  manner;  shame¬ 
lessly ;  with  effrontery  or  indecent  assurance. 

44  Why  should  soft  Fabius  impudently  hear 
Names  gained  by  conquest  in  the  Gallic  war?" — Dryden. 

Impiidicity,  (im-pu-dU'i-te,)  n.  [From  Lat.  impu- 
dicus,  immodest.]  Immodesty:  shamelessness. 

Impugn.  ( im-pun ',)  v.  a.  [Fr.  impugner ;  Lat.  im- 
pugno  —  in,  ana  pugno,  to  fight.  See  Pugnacious.]  To 
oppose;  to  attack  or  assail  bywords  or  arguments; 
to  contradict ;  to  rebut ;  to  gainsay;  to  challenge  con¬ 
troversially  :  as,  to  impugn  another  person’s  testimony. 

Impiigji'able,  a. .  Susceptible  of  being  impugned. 

Impu^n'er,  n.  One  who  impugns,  gainsays,  or  con¬ 
tradicts. 

Impugnment,  n.  Act  of  impugning  or  assailing. 

Im  pulse,  n.  [Lat.  impulsus.]  (Physics.)  The  force 


of  one  body  communicated  to  another  in  a  continnance 
of  motion  after  the  force  has  been  withdrawn.  When 
a  body  rolls  down  a  gently-inclined  plane,  it  is  possible 
to  see  the  gradual  changes  in  its  velocity,  and  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  between  the  instants  at  which  the  body  lias 
two  different  velocities  it  takes  in  all  intermediate  ve¬ 
locity,  or  that  the  change  of  velocity  is  perfectly  grad¬ 
ual.  But  when  a  body  is  violently  struck,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  ball  by  a  cricket-bat,  no  gradations  of  velocity 
are  seen  ;  but  the  ball  appears  to  change  from  a  point 
of  rest,  as  it  were,  to  a  state  of  rapid  motion,  without 
passing  through  any  of  the  intermediate  states.  In 
this  case  it  is  said  to  receive  an  impulse,  which  may, 
therefore,  be  said  to  be  any  cause  by  which  velocity  is 
communicated  suddenly  and  without  gradations. 

— Influence  acting  on  the  mind;  motive;  impression;  sup¬ 
posed  supernatural  influence  on  the  mind. 

“  These  were  my  natural  impulses  for  the  undertaking.”  —  Dryden. 

Impul  sion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  impulsio.]  Act  of  impel¬ 
ling,  or  of  striking,  or  of  driving  against ;  act  of  urging 
forward  ;  sudden  or  momentary  action  of  a  body  in  mo¬ 
tion  upon  another  body;  as,  “ impulsion  of  the  air.” 
(Bacon.)  —  Influence  operating  suddenly  on  the  mind, 
whether  from  external  or  internal  causes  ;  impulse. 

“  Thou  didst  plead  divine  impulsion  prompting."  —  Milton. 

Impul  sive,  a.  [Fr.  impulsif.]  Having  the  power 
of  driving,  urging,  or  impelling;  moving;  impellent. — 
Governed  or  actuated  by  impulse ;  as,  au  impulsive 
person. 

(Mech.)  Moving  momentarily;  not  continuous;  — 
applied  to  forces. 

— n.  Impulse :  impelling  cause  ;  impulsive  agency. 

Impulsi vely,  adv.  By  impulse;  with  force. 

Impulsiveness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  im¬ 
pulsive. 

I  on  punctate,  a.  Not  dotted  or  punctate. 

Iiiipuiiot'ual,  a.  Notpunctual ;  after  the  appointed 
time,  (r.) 

Impunctuality,  n.  Want  of  punctuality,  (r.) 

Impti'nity,  n.  [Fr.  impunity ;  Lat.  impunitas  —  in, 
and  poena ,  punishment.  See  Punish.]  Safety,  security, 
or  freedom  from  puuishmeut  or  penalty.  —  Freedom  or 
exemption  from  injury. 

Impure',  a.  [Fr.  impur ;  Lat.  impurus  —  in,  and 
purus,  pure.  See  Pure.]  Not  pure;  foul ;  feculent;  im¬ 
pregnated  with  extraneous  or  deleterious  matter;  tinc¬ 
tured;  as,  impure  water.  —  Defiled  by  sin;  stained  with 
guilt;  unholy; — applied  to  persons.  —  Unsanctified; 
unhallowed;  unholy;  —  applied  to  things. 

41  Hypocrites  austerely  talk,  condemning  as  impure  what  God 
has  made  pure.”  —  Milton. 

— Lewd;  unchaste;  unclean;  as,  impure  practices. — Ob¬ 
scene;  as,  impure  thoughts. 

(Script.)  Without  purification,  according  to  the  Mosaic 
law;  unclean. 

Impure  ly,  adv.  In  an  impure  manner;  with  stain 
or  uncleanness. 

Impaire'ness,  Impu  rity,  n.  [Fr.  impurity ;  Lat. 
inipuritas .]  Want  of  purity;  uucleanness;  foulness; 
feculence;  obscenity;  defilement;  pollution.  —  That 
which  is  impure;  any  foul  matter  ;  —  hence,  lewdness  ; 
unchastity.  —  Admixture  of  an  extraneous  or  foreign 
mixture  in  anything;  feculent  ingredients  ;  as,  impuri¬ 
ties  of  the  blood. 

(Script.)  Lack  of  purity  according  to  the  Mosaic  law ; 
defilement;  uucleanness. 

Imptir'ple.  v.  a.  Same  as  Empurple,  g.  v. 

Im  potability,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  imputa¬ 
ble  or  chargeable. 

Imput'able,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  imputed  or  charged 
to  a  person  ;  that  may  be  ascribed  to,  or  set  to  tli^-  ac¬ 
count  of  another;  chargeable;  as,  his  errors  were  im¬ 
putable  to  want  of  reflection.  —  Accusable;  chargeable 
with  a  fault.  (R.) 

I  in  put 'a  bleu  css,  n.  Imputability ;  state  or  quality 
of  being  imputable. 

44  ’Tls  necessary  to  th«  imjiutablcness  of  an  action  that  it  be 
avoidable.” — Norris. 

Imputation.  n.  ("Fr. :  Lat. imputatio.  See  Impute  ] 
Act  of  imputing  or  charging:  attribution,  as  of  crimes, 
faults,  or  errors  ;  also,  that  which  is  charged  or  imputed. 
—  Censure;  reproach  ;  charge  or  attribution  of  evil. 

( Theol .)  The  charging  of  something  to  the  account 
of  one  which  belongs  to  another  ;  or,  the  attributing 
any  matter,  quality,  or  character,  whether  good  or  evil, 
to  any  person  as  his  own. 

Impu  tative,  a.  That  may  be  imputed. 

Impiitatively,  adv.  By  imputation. 

Im  pate',  v.  a.  [  Lat.  imputo  —  in,  and  put.n,  to  clean,  to 
clear  up,  to  hold  a  reckoning.  See  Compute.]  To  charge  ; 
to  attribute ;  to  set  to  the  account  of;  to  ascribe. 

(Theol.)  To  reckon  to  one  what  does  not  belong  to 
him. 

44  It  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness."  —  Rom.  Iv.  22. 

— To  ascribe  to  one  as  the  author,  producer,  or  possessor 
of; — commonly  applied  in  a  had  sense. 

44 1  have  read  a  hook,  imputed  to  Lord  Bathurst,  called  a  disser¬ 
tation  on  parties."  —  Swift. 

— To  regard  ;  to  reckon  ;  to  take  account  of.  (r.) 

Impiit'er,  n.  One  who  imputes, attributes,  or  charges. 

Impii  trcs'cible,  a.  [Fr.]  Impervious  to  corruption 
Of  putrescence. 

III-.  A  prefix  from  the  Lat.  in,  not,  used  commonly  in 
composition  in  a  negative  or  privative  sense,  like  the 
English  un  ;  as,  active  denotes  that  which  acts ,  inactive 
which  does  not  act.  In  before  r  takes  the  form  of  ir,  as 
in  irregular ,  irrelevant ;  before  l.  it  is  converted  into  il, 
as  in  illumine.;  and  before  a  labial  into  im, as  in  impene¬ 
trable. 

In,  prep.  [A.S.,  Ger.,  and  Goth,  in;  Lat.  in;  Gr.  en; 
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W.  yn ;  Armor,  enn.  The  Lat.  in,  in  composition,  some¬ 
times  represents  the  Sansk.  negative  participle  a  or  an, 
Ger.  un. J  Noting  the  place  where  anything  is  present, 
or  the  state  present  at  any  time;  within  ;  inside  of;  sur¬ 
rounded  by;  —  used  in  opposition  to  out  of  or  from;  as, 
in  the  city,  in  health,  in  doors. 

44  However  it  be  in  knowledge,  I  may  truly  say  it  is  of  no  use  ai 
all  in  probabilities." —  Locke. 

— Noting  time,  power,  proportion;  in  the  midst  of;  on 
account  of;  in  possession  of;  by  means  of;  through  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to;  as,  it  is  not  in  his  nature  to  commit  so  base 
an  act,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  assist  you.  —  Noting 
entrance  into  a  new  condition  of  life  or  sphere  of  ac¬ 
tion  ;  —  used  for  into;  as,  lie  lias  started  in  business  on 
bis  own  account. 

In  blank.  (Law.)  With  the  name  of  the  indorser 
only  ;  said  of  a  note  of  hand,  cheque,  or  hill  of  exchange. 

in  that,  because;  for  the  cause  or  reason  that. 

**He  cannot  brook  disgrace  well  ...  in  that  it  is  a  thing  of  his 
own  search. "  —  Shake. 

in  the  name  of,  by  authority  of;  on  the  part  of;  in 
behalf  of;  as,  it  was  done  in  the  name  of  the  king;  — 
used  in  invocations,  protestations,  and  the  like. —  To  be 
in  with,  to  Keep  in  with,  to  he  on  good  terms  with  ;  to 
enjoy  and  retain  the  favor  of;  to  bo  on  a  footing  of 
friendship  or  intimacy  with;  as,  he  le*ps  in  with  the 
government.  (Used  colloquially.)  Also,  to  be  close  to 
or  in  tilts  vicinity  of;  as,  the  ship  kept  in  with  the  land. 

Note.  —  In  is  very  frequently  substituted  for  into, 
and  unaccompanied  with  its  proper  noun  ;  as,  come  in, 
that  is,  into  the  house;  the  Radicals  have  got  in,  that 
is,  into  power;  my  ship  has  come  in,  or,  in  other 
words,  into  port. 

In.  adv.  Within;  not  out;  close;  near;  inside:  as,  a 
ship's  sails  are  in,  that  is,  they  are  furled  and  not  in 
present  use. 

In,  n.  One  in  possession  of  official  duty;  —  opposed  to 
out. -  A  nook,  corner,  or  winding  turn  ;  a  re-entrant 
angle;  —  generally  in  the  plural ;  as,  the  ins  and  outs  of 
a  garden. 

Inability,  n.  Want  of  ability,  force,  strength,  of 
power,  whether  physical,  mental,  or  moral;  waul  of  ad¬ 
equate  means ;  impotence;  incapacity;  incompetence. 

Inab'stinencc,  n.  Want  of  power  to  abstain  ;  in¬ 
temperance  of  appetite;  sensual  indulgence. 

4*  Thai  nmy'st  know  what  misery  the  inabstinence  of  Eve  shall 
briag  on  man.” — Milton. 

Inabstract'cd,  a.  Not  abstracted. 

Inabu  Mively,  adv.  Without  abuse. 

Inaccessibility,  Inacees'siblenoss, «.  State 
or  quality  of  being  inaccessible  or  not  to  be  reached. 

Inaccessible,  a.  [L.  Lat.  inaccessibilis  —  in.  and  ne¬ 
cessitous,  accessible.]  Not  accessible;  unapproachable; 
not  to  be  reached;  not  to  la*  obtained;  forbidding  ac¬ 
cess;  as,  an  inaccessible  position  in  society,  an  inacces¬ 
sible  mountain. 

Inaccessibly,  adv.  In  an  inaccessible  manner;  so 
as  not  to  be  approached. 

Inaccord'ant,  a.  Without  accordance. 

Inac  curacy,  n.  Want  of  accuracy  or  exactness  ;  mis* 
take;  fault;  defect;  blunder;  error;  as,  a  verbal  inac¬ 
curacy. 

Inaccurate,  a.  Not  accurate;  not  exact  or  correct; 
faulty;  erroneous;  not  according  to  truth  or  fact ;  as, 
an  inaccurate  account. 

Inac'cnrat€‘Iy,  a.  Not  according  to  truth;  incor¬ 
rectly;  erroneously. 

Inacqiiaint  ancc.  n.  Unacquaintance. 

Inacqiiies'cent.  a.  Not  acquiescing:  not  agreeing. 

Inaction.  n.  [Fr.]  Want  of  action;  forbearance  of 
labor  or  exertion  :  rest;  idleness:  cessation  from  motion. 

Inac  tive,  a.  [Fr.  inactif,  and  inactive.)  Inert;  not 
active;  having  no  power  to  move,  as  matter. —  Indis¬ 
posed  to  effort:  not  diligent,  active,  busy,  or  industri¬ 
ous  ;  as,  an  inactive  army. 

(C’>em  )  Deficient  in  active  properties;  inert. 

Inac'ti vely.  adv.  In  an  inactive  manner;  inertly; 
sluggishly;  idly. 

Inactivity,  n.  [Fr.  inactivity.]  Want  of  activity; 
inertness;  as.  the  inactivity  of  matter.  —  Idleness,  or 
habitual  sluggishness;  want  of  action  or  exertion;  in¬ 
disposition  to  effort:  lack  of  energy. 

7.nadaptatioii,  n.  State  or  quality  of  not  being 
adapted  or  fitted. 

Inad'cq liaey.  n.  Quality  of  being  inadequate,  une¬ 
qual,  or  insufficient  for  a  purpose;  inequality:  incom¬ 
pleteness;  defectiveness;  as,  inadequacy  of  means. — 
Improper  or  injurious  drawback  or  defect;  as,  inade¬ 
quacy  of  electoral  representation. 

Inail  equate,  a.  [  Lat.  in,  ad,  and  requatus — <rquo,  to 
make  level.  See  Adequate.]  Not  adequate  or  equal  to 
the  purpose  ;  not  sufficient  to  effect  the  object ;  incom¬ 
petent:  unequal:  disproportionate:  not  just  or  in  due 
proportion;  partial;  incomplete;  defective;  as,  an  in¬ 
adequate  income. 

Inadequately,  adv.  In  an  inadequate  manner;  not 
fully,  sufficiently,  or  completely. 

I  n  ad 'cq  il  at  en  ess.  w.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
adequate;  inadequacy;  insufficiency;  incompleteness. 

Inadlic'rent,  a.  Not  adhering. 

(Bot.)  Free;  detached  from  the  other  organs. 

Inadlicsion,  (in-ad-hr'zhun,)  n.  Want  of  adhesion  ; 
state  or  quality  of  not  adhering  or  attaching. 

Inadmissibility,  n.  Quality  of  being  inadmissible, 
or  not  proper  to  be  received;  as,  the  inadmissibility  of 

I  a  plea  in  court. 

Iliad  in  is'si  bio.  a.  Not  admissible:  not  proper  to  be 
admitted,  allowed,  or  received  ;  nu. inadmissible  evidence. 

Inadniis'sibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  forbid  admis¬ 
sion. 

|  Inadvertence,  Inadver  tency,  n.  [Fr.  inad 
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vertence.]  Want  of  advertence;  a  not  turning  the  mind 
to;  inattention;  negligence;  heedlessness;  oversight; 
as,  the  misfortune  happened  through  inadvertency. — 
Effect  of  inattention  or  carelessness;  any  error,  over¬ 
sight,  mistake,  or  fault  caused  by  negligence  of  atten¬ 
tion  or  want  of  thought. 

Iliad ver'tent,  a.  [Lat.  in,  and  advertens  —  adverto , 
to  turn  to,  to  advert.  See  Advert.]  Not  advertent; 
not  turning  the  mind  to;  heedless;  careless;  negligent. 

Ina.fl ver'tent ly,  adv.  Heedlessly;  carelessly;  from 
want  of  attention;  negligently;  inconsiderately. 

I  nail  ver't  isemeait,  n.  Inadvertence ;  negligcnce.(R.) 

Inallabil'ity,  n.  Lack  of  affability;  reservedness  in  I 
social  intercourse;  reticence  iu  conversation;  stiffness 
of  demeanor. 

I  native  tat  ion,  n.  Freedom  from  affectation  in 
speech  or  manner. 

I  'na^  li.  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  prov.  Munster,  co.  Cork. 

Ina^na.  (e-nd'gwa,)  or  Hexeagua,  (Great,)  an  island  in 
the  W.  Indies,  the  largest  and  most  S.  of  the  Bahama 
Group.  Lat.  (N.E.  point)  21°  18'  N.,  Lon.  73°  40' W. ; 
area,  about  1,000  sq.  in.  Chief  town,  Mortimer.  —  (Lit¬ 
tle,)  about  12  rn.  N.  of  the  above;  area,  about  75  sip  m. 

Inalienability,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
alienable. 

Inal ienablc,  (in-al'yan-a-bl,)  a.  [Fr  ]  Unalienable; 
incapable  of  being  lawfully  transferred  from  one  per¬ 
son  to  another.  —  Public  highways,  rivers,  Ac.,  are  in¬ 
alienable. 

Inal'ienablcnesH,  n.  Inalienability;  state  of  being 
inalienable. 

Inal  ienably,  adv.  In  a  manner  which  prevents 
alienation  ;  as.  a  charter  inalienably  granted. 

Inalterabil  ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
alterable.  fixed,  or  unchangeable. 

Inamorata.  Inamorato,  n.  [It.  inn  amor  ata , 
from  i tin umor are,  to  enamor,  to  inspire  with  love.]  An 
enamored  person  ;  a  lover. 

In  -anil-in,  ».  (Games.)  A  game  at  dice  formerly 
played. 

— a.  Raised  from  the  same  stock  or  parentage;  —  said  of 
animals  ;  as,  a  race-horse  bred  in-and-in. — See  Breeding. 

Inane.  dn-dn\)a.  [Lat.  inaui*,  from  Gr.  into,  to  empty.] 
Empty;  void;  without  definite  comprehension;  dull; 
stupid;  blockish  ;  as,  an  inane  talker. 

— n.  Vacuity  ;  that  which  is  void  or  empty ;  infinite  space. 

“  The  great  inane  beyond  the  confines  of  the  world.”  —  Locke. 

Inanil'oqiicnt.  Inaniroqnoiis.a.  [Lat. inanis, 
empty,  and  loe/iii,  to  speak.]  Loquacious;  garrulous; 
exceedingly  and  turgidly  talkative.  (R  ) 

Inan  imate,  a.  [Lat.  inanimatus  — in,  and  animatus , 
animated.  See  Animation.]  Lifeless;  dead;  destitute 
of  animation  or  life;  inert;  inactive;  dull;  soulless; 
spiritless:  as,  inanimate  bodies. 

Inan'i  mated,  a.  Wanting  life  or  animation  ;  spirit¬ 
less;  dull;  as,  an  inanimated  conversation. 

Inan'iinatviiess,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being 
inanimate. 

Ilian  i  ma'I  ion,  n.  Want  of  animation;  lifelessness; 
torpidity;  listlessness;  dulness.  —  Animation;  infu¬ 
sion  of  life,  spirit,  or  vigor. 

“  The  inanimation  of  Christ  living  and  breathing  within  us.” 

Bishop  Hall. 

Inanition,  (in-an-ish'un,)  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  rnanitio.] 
Emptiness;  vacuity;  want  of  fulness;  emptiness  for 
want  of  food  ;  exhaustion.  Ac. 

**  Feeble  from  mansion,  inert  from  weariness."  —  Landor. 

Inan  ity,  n.  [Lat.  inanitas.]  Emptiness;  void  space; 
vacuity  ;  inanition. —  Mental  deficiency  ;  seuselessuess ; 
frivolity  ;  absence  of  definite  object. 

In  an'tis.  [Lat.]  (Arch.)  See  Anta. 

I nap'at by.  n.  Sensibility;  quickness;  liveliness:  — 
in  contradistinction  to  apathy. 

Inappeal  able,  a.  Not  allowing  or  admitting  of  ap¬ 
peal. 

Iiiappean'ahlc,  a.  Unappeasable;  that  may  not  be 
appeased. 

I  na|>|M‘l  labil  ity ,  n.  Incapability  of  being  appealed 
from. 

Inap  petonee,  Inap'petency,  «.  [It.  inappe- 
tenza.  J  Want  of  appetence,  or  disposition  to  seek  and 
relish  food.  —  Lack  of  natural  carnal  desire  or  inclina¬ 
tion. 

Inapplicability,  n.  State  or  quality  of  not  being 
applicable;  unfitness  ;  unsuitableness. 

Inapplicable,  a.  [In  and  applicable.]  Not  appli¬ 
cable;  that  cannot  be  applied  ;  not  fitted  or  suitable  to 
the  purpose;  unsuitable;  unadapted;  inappropriate; 
inapposite;  as,  the  plea  is  inapplicable  to  the  facts 
elicited. 

Inap'plieableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
inapplicable. 

Inap'pl ieably,  adv.  In  an  inapplicable  manner; 
unsuitably. 

Inappl  iea'tion,  n.  Want  of  application ;  deficiency 
of  attention  or  assiduity  ;  negligence;  indolence;  neg¬ 
lect  of  active  pursuits. 

Inapposite,  (in-uj/pd-zit,)  a.  Not  apposite;  not  fit 
or  suitable;  not  pertinent;  inappropriate;  as,  an  in¬ 
apposite  simile. 

I  nap  positely.  adv.  In  a  manner  not  apposite  or 
pertinent ;  inappropriately. 

Inappreciable,  (-pre/shi-a-bl,)  a.  Not  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated  ;  that  cannot  be  duly  valued;  that  cannot  be  esti¬ 
mated. 

Inapprccia'tion,  ».  Want  of  appreciation  or  esti¬ 
mation. 

Inapprehensible,  a.  [Lat.  inapprehensibilis.]  Not 
apprehensible ;  not  to  be  understood. 

Inapprolien'sioii,  n.  Lack  of  apprehension. 


Inapprotien'si  ve,  a.  Not  apprehensive. 

Inapproach  able,  a.  Not  approachable ;  without 

accessibility. 

Inapproacli'ahly,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  admitting 

of  access  or  approach. 

Inappro  priate,  a.  [In  and  appropriate.]  Not  ap¬ 
propriate;  unsuited ;  not  proper;  not  belonging  to; 
not  becoming;  as,  an  inappropriate  remark. 

Inappropriately,  adv.  Not  appropriately;  un¬ 
suitably. 

I  nappro  priatencss,  n.  Want  of  appropriateness 

or  suitableness. 

Inapt',  a.  [Fr.  inapte.]  Unapt ;  unfit ;  unsuitable;  in¬ 
appropriate. 

Inap'titnde,  n.  Want  of  aptitude;  unfitness;  un¬ 
suitableness  :  inappropriateness. 

Inapt  ly,  adv.  Unsuitably;  inappropriately;  unfitly. 

Inapt  ness,  n.  Inaptitude;  want  of  fitness  or  suit¬ 
ability. 

Inar  able,  a.  Not  arable;  not  fitted  for  purposes  of 
tillage. 

Inareli',  v.  a.  To  graft  by  uniting  to  a  parent  stock, 
without  separation  ;  as,  to  inarch  the  scion  of  a  tree. 

Inareli'in^',  n.  ( Horticulture .)  A  grafting  by  ap¬ 
proach,  that  is  to  say,  the  uniting  a  scion  to  a  stock  with¬ 
out  severing  its  connection  with  the  parent  until  it  has 
become  united  to  the  stock  ;  the  branches  being  brought 
together  iu  an  arching  manner.  I.  is  practised  in  cases 
in  which  the  ordinary  modes  of  grafting  are  not  found 
readily  to  succeed,  as  with  camellias.  The  stocks  to  he 
grafted  upon  are  planted,  or  placed  in  pots,  around  the 
plant  from  which  the  grafts  are  to  be  taken.  Four  or  5 
months  are  generally  sufficient  to  complete  the  union, 
but  sometimes  even  two  years  are  necessary.  When  the 
union  is  complete,  the  scion  is  separated  by  a  sloping 
cut  from  its  parent  plant.  Care  must  always  be  taken 
that  the  parts  to  bo  joined  together  be  cut  so  as  to  fit 
one  another  pretty  exactly,  and  they  are  then  firmly 
tied  together,  and  so  covered  that  neither  air  nor  water 
may  penetrate.  It  is  desirable  that  they  be  branches 
of  nearly  the  same  thickness.  They  should  he  cut  al¬ 
most  down  to  the  pith,  hut  the  pith  must  not  be  injured. 
I.  is  performed  in  spring,  after  the  sap  has  begun  to  cir¬ 
culate.  The  accompanying  figure  illustrates  several 
ways  of  1.  For  example,  two  brunches  of  a  tree,  a, 


may  be  bent  so  as  to  meet  and  strike  upon  a  wound 
in  the  main  stem,  by  which  a  gap  will  he  filled  up;  one 
growing  tree,  b ,  either  from  the  ground  or  a  pot,  may 
be  led  to  unite  with  another;  or  several  suckers,  c,  may 
be  led  from  the  ground  archwise  to  strike  upon  a  point 
in  the  stem,  thus  bringing  fresh  air  to  the  productive 
part  of  the  tree.  By  means  such  as  these,  quickset- 
hedges  are  sometimes  thickened  like  a  net-work,  so  as 
greatly  to  improve  their  appearance  and  protective 
qualities. 

Inarticulate,  a.  [In,  and  articulate.]  Not  artic¬ 
ulated;  not  uttered  with  distinct  and  proper  junction 
of  the  organs  of  speech;  not  marked  by  distinctive 
syllabic  sounds;  disjointed  in  speech;  not  accordant 
with  the  natural  voice  of  the  human  tongue. 

'•  Solemn  music  which  is  inarticulate  poesy. ’  —  Dryden. 

— Destitute  of  the  power  of  articulation.  (R.) 

(/.dot.)  Not  jointed  or  articulated  ;  inarticulated. 

Inartic'ulated,  a.  (Zodl.)  Inarticulate;  not  jointed. 

I  nartic'u  lately,  adv.  Indistinctly;  without  distinct 
or  jointed  utterance. 

Iiiartic'iilatciiOKS,  n.  Want  of  distinct  articulation; 
confusion  of  utterance. 

I nart ieula't ion,  n.  Indistinctness  of  sounds  in 
speaking. 

In  artic'ulo  mortis.  [Lat ,  at  the  point  of  death.] 
(Scot.  Law.)  A  phrase  used  to  denote  a  deed  executed 
on  a  death-bed.  As  a  general  rule,  such  a  deed,  oper¬ 
ating  as  a  will,  may  be  set  aside  by  the  heir-at-law. 

Inartificial,  (in-dr-ti-fish'al,)  a.  Not  artificial;  not 
performed  by  art;  formed  without  art;  simple;  artless; 
natural.  —  Characterized  by  natural  and  simple  in¬ 
fluences  or  effects;  as,  “ inartificial  gratitude.”  Evelyn. 

Inartili'cially.  m/i'.  Without  art;  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  art:  in  a  simple,  artless,  or  natural  manner. 

Inartnti'cialness,  n.  Shite  or  quality  of  being  natu¬ 
ral  or  inartificial. 

Inasmuch',  adv.  [7n,  as,  and  much.]  Seeing  that; 
this  being  a  fact:  since;  for  as  much; — preceding  as. 
as.  inasmuch  as  you  have  repented,  you  are  forgiven. 

I  nation  tion,  n.  Want  of  attention;  not  having  the 
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mind  fixed  steadily  on  one  object;  neglect;  heedless¬ 
ness;  carelessness. 

"  Old  (lays)  the  mind  with  inattention  hear*." — Pope. 

I  n  at  ton 'ti  vo,  a.  Not  attentive;  not.  fixing  the  mind 
on  an  object;  careless;  heedless;  regardless;  thought¬ 
less;  negligent ;  as,  an  inattentive  listener. 

Inattentively,  adv.  Without  attention;  carelessly; 
heedlessly;  negligently;  indifferently. 

Inatton'tivoness,  n.  State  of  being  inattentive ;  in¬ 
attention. 

Inaiidabil'ity,  Inatrdiblencstt,  n.  State  or 
quality  of  being  inaudible. 

Inau'dible,  a.  Not  audible;  that  cannot  be  heard  ;  as, 
an  inaudible  voice.  —  Noiseless;  silent;  moving  without 
sound. 


••  Th’  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time.”  —  Shake. 

Inau'dibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  heard;  noise¬ 
lessly. 

Inaugural,  a.  [Lat.  in,  and  auauralis.  See  Augur.] 
Pertaining  to  an  inauguration;  made  or  pronounced  at  an 
inauguration ;  as,  an  inaugural  speech,  an  inaugural  ode. 

— n.  An  inaugural  address.  (U.  States.) 

Ilian  'curate,  v.a.  [Lat.  inaugur  o,  inauguratus.]  To 
induct  into  an  office  with  solemnity,  or  appropriate 
ceremonies ;  to  invest  with  an  office  in  a  formal  man¬ 
ner  ;  to  install  in  a  public  or  officiid  position  ;  as.  to  in¬ 
augurate  the  President  of  the  United  States.  —  To  start 
in  motion :  to  open  ;  to  cause  to  begin  ;  to  set  in  action 
or  progress ;  as,  to  inaugurate  a  new  political  system, 
to  inaugurate  a  new  style  of  dress,  to  inaugurate  a  pub¬ 
lic  exhibition. 

— a.  Inducted  into  office. 

Inauguration,  ( in-awg-u-rai'shun ,)  n.  [Lat.  inaur 
guratio,  a  beginning.]  A  word  borrowed  from  the  cer¬ 
emonies  used  by  the  Homans  when  they  were  received 
into  the  College  of  Augurs,  and  applied  to  the  act  of  in¬ 
ducting  into  office  with  ceremony.  Kings  and  emperors 
are  inaugurated  by  coronation,  prelates  by  consecration ; 
and  the  heads  of  colleges  and  other  important  offices  by 
such  ceremonies  and  forms  as  give  weight  and  authority 
to  the  transaction.—  Formal  opening  or  beginning  of  any 
course  of  action,  or  popular  movement,  or  public  build¬ 
ing,  and  the  like;  as,  the  inauguration  of  imperialism. 

Inau'giiiator,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  inau¬ 
gurates. 

Inau  giiratory,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  inau¬ 
guration;  appre  priate  to  induction  into  public  honors  or 
place;  as,  maugurutnry  ceremonies. 

Euan  rate,  v.a.  [Lat.  inaurare,  from  prefix  in,  and 
aurum.  gold.]  To  gild;  to  cover  or  ornament  with  gold. 

—  a.  {Zodl.)  Applied  to  stri«e  or  other  impressed  parts 
having  a  metallic  splendor. 

Inau ra't ion.  n.  [Fr.J  Act  or  process  of  gilding,  or 
coating  with  gold. 

Inauspicious,  (in-aws-ptsh'us.)  a.  Ill  omened;  not 
auspicious;  unfavorable;  unlucky;  unfortunate;  evil; 
foreshadowing  ill ;  ns,  an  inauspicious  event. 

“With  inauspicious  love  a  wretched  swain 
Pursued  the  fairest  nymph  of  all  the  plain."  —  Dryden. 

Inaiispi'cionsly,  adv.  With  ill  omens;  unfortu¬ 
nately ;  unfavorably;  in  an  inauspicious  manner. 

inauspi'eiousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  ia- 
aiispicions;  unfavorableness;  unluckiness. 

Inbcam'ing',  n.  Entrance  of  a  beam  of  light. 

Inbe  ing,  ».  Inherence;  inseparableuess ;  innate  ex¬ 
istence. 

Inboard.  a.  Stowed  or  conveyed  in  a  ship’s  hold;  as, 
inboard  ballast. 

I n 'hoard,  adv.  On  board  of  a  vessel ;  within  or  below 
decks. 

In'bond-stoue,  n.  (Arch.)  A  header,  or  stone  placed 
lengthwise  across  a  wall. 

In'horn,  a.  Born  iu  or  with ;  inuate;  inherent; 
natural. 

“  Thy  inborn  worth  her  conscious  eyes  shall  see  "  —  Dryden. 

Inbreak'ing;,  a.  Aggressive;  breaking  into. 

— v.  Act  ol  breaking  in  ;  invasion  ;  inroad  ;  aggression. 

Inbreathe',  v.  a.  To  infuse  by  respiration. 

Inbred',  a.  Bred  within;  inherent;  native;  innate; 
generated  naturally ;  as,  inbred  politeness. 

’  My  inbred  enemy  forth  issued."  —Milton. 

Inbreetl  .  v.  a.  To  germinate  or  generate  within;  to 
make  inherent. 

Inliiirn'ing.  a.  Burning  strongly  within;  as,  “»n- 
hurning  wrath.” — Spenser. 

Inbnrnt',  a.  Burning  or  raging  within. 

Inhurst'.  a.  A  bursting  inwardly. 

Inca,  (in' lea,)  a  Peruvian  or  rather  Quichua  title,  sig¬ 
nifying  chief,  applied  to  the  imperial  head  of  the  Peru¬ 
vian  empire,  and  also  to  the  governing  caste  or  race 
from  which  he  sprung,  and  which  had  a  prescriptive 
right  to  tlie  highest  sacerdotal  and  civil  dignities  of  the 
empire.  The  empire  of  the  Incas,  founded,  according  to 
tradition,  in  the  11th  century,  by  the  celebrated  Mauco 
Capac,  extended  ever  the  table-land  of  the  Andes,  from 
Pasto  to  the  neighborhood  of  Chili,  as  well  as  the  low¬ 
lands  on  the  coast.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards 
under  Pizarro  and  Almagro.  The  authority  of  the 
ruling  Inca  was  absolute ;  his  will  was  the  supreme  law. 
Considered  as  the  son  of  the  sun.  and  descendant  in 
right  line  from  Manco  Capac,  he  was  also  the  high-priest 
and  oracle  of  religion  ;  his  body  after  death  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  divine  honors.  The  blood  royal  of  the  Incas  is 
preserved,  or  believed  to  be  so,  among  Indians  of  the 
present  day.  and  Tupac  Amaru,  who  carried  on  a  long 
and  nearly  successful  insurrection  against  Spain  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  professed  to  be  descended 
from  them.  See  Peru. 

Unfit,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Majorca,  standing  on  a  low 
hill,  17  m.  from  Palma ;  pop.  5,623. 
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Fig.  1371.  —  INCA  WEBERI. 


In  'eft,  n.  ( Zotil .)  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  family 
Scarab  wider,  by 
many  authors 
placed  among 
the  Goliath- 
beetles,  but 
whose  situation 
in  the  system, 
according  to 
m  ore  modern 
views,  is  nearer 
Trichius.  They 
are  natives  of 
South  America. 

The  Inca  We- 
beri  (Fig.  1371) 
is  of  a  violet 
black;  the 
thorax  edged 
with  white; 
three-b  a  n  d  e  d, 
the  outer  bands 
connected  with 
the  white  edge 
of  the  thorax  ;  the  elytra  have  a  reddish  tinge,  spotted 
with  small  palish  marks. 

In  cage,  (-kaj\)  v.  a.  Same  as  Encage,  q. 

Incalculable,  a.  [Fr.J  Beyond  calculation;  that 
cannot  be  computed  or  estimated  ;  as,  the  incalculable 
blessings  of  liberty. 

Incarciilableiiess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  be¬ 
yond  calculation  or  measure. 

Incalculably,  a.  In  an  incalculable  manner. 

Incales'cence,  Incales'cency,  n.  Calefaction; 
incipient  heat. 

Incales'ceut,  a.  [From  Lat.  incalescere ,  to  become 
hot.]  Growing  warmth  ;  increasing  in  heat. 

Incainera'tion,  n.  [From  Lat.  mi,  and  camera,  cham¬ 
ber.]  Act  or  formula  of  annexing  lands,  fiscal  rights, 
&c.,  to  the  Pope's  territorial  sovereignty. 

Incandescence,  n.  [Lat.  incandescens.]  The  lumi¬ 
nous  glow  given  by  a  substance  when  intensely  ignited. 
Ignition  and  incandescence  are  properties  belonging 
to  some  bodies,  by  which  they  give  out  light  when  raised 
to  certain  high  temperatures,  the  quantity  of  light  in¬ 
creasing  with  the  temperature.  The  light  at  first  is  of  a 
dull  red,  then  bright,  and  indicating  what  is  called 
cherry-red  heat;  it  becomes  orange-colored  or  yellow 
at  a  higher  temperature  ;  and,  lastly,  a  white  heat,  when 
the  light  becomes  painful  to  the  eye.  The  degree  at 
which  incandescence  begins  to  be  visible  in  the  dark 
was  placed  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  experiments  at 
810°  Fahr. ;  but  a  dull  red  heat,  visible  at  daylight,  is 
probably  about  1,00U°;  a  cherry-red  heat,  1,200°;  an 
orange-heat,  1,700°;  and  a  white-heat,  3,01)0°.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Daniell's  pyrometer,  the  high  white-heat  of  a  good 
wind-furnace  is  3,300°. 

Incandescent,  a.  White  with  heat. 

Inca'noiis,  a.  [From  Lat.  in, and  can us,  hoary.]  ( Bot .) 
Having  pubescent  hoariness. 

Incanta'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  incantatio ,  from  in- 
canto —  in,  and  canto ,  to  sing,  to  chant.  See  Enchant.] 
The  act  of  enchanting;  enchantment;  act  of  performing 
certain  occult  ceremonies,  and  uttering  mysterious  for¬ 
mulae,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  spirits,  and  for  other 
tricks  of  diablerie.  —  See  Magic. 


Incaii  tatory,  a.  Dealing  in  incantations ;  magical; 
as,  “  incantatory  impostors.”  —  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Incan'toii,  v.  a.  To  unite  to  a  canton  or  separate 
community  ;  to  form  into  a  canton. 

Incapability,  n.  Quality  of  being  incapable;  natu¬ 
ral  incapacity,  or  want  of  power. 

(Law  )  Want  of  legal  qualifications  or  of  legal  power ; 
incapacity. 

Inca'pable,  a.  [Fr.]  Wanting  sufficient  capacity  or 
largeness;  not  having  room  enough  to  contain  or  hold; 
preceding  of;  as,  a  quart  measure  is  incapable  of  hold¬ 
ing  more  than  two  pints.  —  Wanting  natural  power 
or  capacity  to  learn,  know,  understand,  or  comprehend  ; 
mentally  incompetent  or  insufficient;  as,  an  incapable 
general.  —  Not  in  a  state  to  receive  or  support ;  not  sus¬ 
ceptible  of. 

“  Wiltnot . . .  thought  himself  incapable  of  reparation."—  Clarendon. 

—Lacking  or  deficient  in  physical  power  to  produce  certain 
results  or  effects;  as,  a  man  incapable  of  severe  fatigue. 
—  Wanting  moral  power  or  disposition  ;  as,  incapable  of 
refusing  a  bribe.  —  Not  capable  of  yielding  to  evil  or 
vicious  promptings  or  temptations  ;  as,  he  is  incapable 
of  falsehood. 

(Law.)  Not  possessing  the  necessary  legal  qualifica¬ 
tions  ;  as,  a  foreigner  by  birth  is  incapable  of  filling  the 
office  of  President  of  the  U.  States. 

— n.  A  weak-minded,  inert,  inefficient  person;  one  who 
is  not  capable  of  mental  effort;  —  sometimes  applied  to 
one  laboring  under  physical  impotency  or  infirmity. 

Inca'pablcnesH,  7i.  Incapability;  state, condition, or 
quality  of  being  incapable  or  inefficient. 

Incapably,  adv.  In  a  weak  or  ineapablo  manner. 

Incapacious,  (- ka-pd'shus ,)  a.  Without  space  or  ex¬ 
tent;  not  spacious  or  roomy;  insufficient;  of  inferior 
content  or  capacity ;  narrow  ;  as,  “  Souls  .  .  .  little  and 
incapacious.”  —  Bp.  Burnet. 

Incapa'cioiisness,  n.  Narrowness  ;  confined  limits ; 
want  of  containing  space. 

Incapacitate,  ( in-ka-pds'i-tat. ,)  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
capacity  or  natural  power;  to  make  or  cause  to  be 
incapable. 

*— To  disable  ;  to  weaken  ;  to  disqualify ;  to  render  ineligi¬ 
ble  or  unfit. 


“  Nothing  of  consequence  should  he  left  to  be  done  in  thq  last 
incapacitating  hours  of  life."  —  Richardson. 


(Law.)  To  deprive  of  legal  status;  to  render  incom¬ 
petent  for  the  performance  of  certain  civil  duties;  to 
disqualify. 

Incapacitation,  n.  Disqualification;  want  of  power 
or  capacity. 

Incapacity,  n.  Want  of  power  ;  lack  of  mental  or 
physical  capacity ;  functional  deficiency;  disability  by 
deprivation  of  power. 

(Law.)  Want  of  qualification  or  legal  requisites;  in¬ 
capability  of  exercising  cortuiu  civil  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  ;  as,  the  incapacity  of  a  woman  to  exercise  the 
electoral  franchise. 

Incar'cerate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  incarcerer,  from  rare  Lat. 
incarcero  —  in,  and  career ,  a  prison  ;  akin  to  Gr.  gorgtira, 
an  underground  cell,  and  to  karkdros,  a  prison.]  To 
imprison ;  to  hold  in  durance  or  confinement.  —  To  con¬ 
fine;  to  shut  up;  to  inclose;  to  immure. 

— a.  Confined;  immured;  imprisoned. 

Incarcera'tion,  n.  Imprisonment;  act  of  incarcer¬ 
ating  or  confining  in  prison. 

(Surg.)  A  term  generally  applied  to  ruptures  or 
hernias,  with  the  same  meaning  as  strangulation ;  but, 
according  to  Scarpa,  an  incarcerated  hernia  is  that  in 
which  the  course  of  the  intestinal  matter  is  interrupted 
without  any  considerable  injury  of  the  bowel  itself; 
whereas  in  strangulated  hernia  the  vitality  of  the  bowel 
is  affected,  or  there  is  organic  injury  of  its  coats.  The 
functions  of  the  merely  incarcerated  intestine  are 
healthily  resumed  upon  its  return  into  the  abdomeu, 
which  is  not  the  case  where  true  strangulation  has 
taken  place. 

Incarn',  v.  a.  [Fr.  incamer.  See  Incarnate.]  To  in¬ 
carnate;  to  invest  or  embody  with  flesh. 

— v.  n.  To  breed  flesh. 

I ncar'nadine,  v.  a.  [From  It.  incarnadine,  pale-red.] 
To  tiut  or  stain  of  a  flesh-color,  or  carnation-red.  (R.) 

Incar'natc,  v.  a.  [L.  Lat.  incamo,  incarnatus  —  in, 
and  caro,  carnis ,  fiesh.  See  Carnal.]  To  clothe  in 
flesh  ;  to  embody  with  flesh. 

— v.  n.  To  incarn;  to  form  fiesh;  to  granulate  or  cover 
with  new  fiesh,  as  a  wound. 

“  My  uncle  Toby’s  wound  was  .  .  .  just  beginning  to  incarnate.” 

Sterne. 

— a.  Invested  with  flesh;  embodied  or  personified  in  flesh. 

Incarna'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  incarnatio.]  The 
union  of  the  Godhead  with  the  Manhood  in  Jesus  Christ. 
What  the  nature  of  this  uuion  of  the  human  and  the 
divine  was,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing;  that  such  a 
union  actually  did  take  place,  we  have  the  evidence  in 
Scripture;  for  St.  John  says  :  “  The  word  was  made  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us.”  Yet  many  6ects  have  arisen, 
who  have  maintained  the  contrary,  and  held  that  the 
Son  of  God  did  not  take  human  nature  upon  him;  as 
the  Arians,  Socinians,  Nestorians,  &c. 

— An  incarnate  form;  an  embodiment;  a  reduction  to 
apparent  form. — A  striking  personification  of  anything; 
a  human  manifestation  or  exemplification  of  some 
special  attribute,  property,  or  quality. 

(Surg.)  The  growth  of  flesh,  or  granulation.  —  Dun- 
glison. 

Incar'native,  a.  Healing;  producing  new  flesh. 

— n.  A  medicine  serving  to  promote  the  healing  of  wounds, 
and  the  generation  of  new  flesh. 

Incarnifica'tion,  n.  Incarnation;  act  of  assuming 
flesh. 

Incase',  v.  a.  To  inclose  in  a  case ;  to  cover  with  some¬ 
thing  solid ;  to  enwrap. 

"  Rich  plates  of  gold  the  foldiug-doors  incase.”  —  Pope. 

Incase' men  t,  n.  Act  of  inclosing  or  protecting  with 
a  casement.  —  That  which  forms  an  outside  case  or 
covering. 

Incask',  v.  a.  To  place  or  inclose  within  a  cask. 

Incas  tel lated,  a.  [L.  Lat.  incastellatus.]  Immured 
or  inclosed  in  a  castle. 

Incas'tclled,  (- teld ,)  a.  Hoof-bound, — 6aid  of  a  horse. 

Incatcna'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  in,  and  catena,  chain.]  The 
act  of  linking  together,  as  the  pieces  or  links  of  a  chain. 

Incautaon,  (- kaw'shon ,)  n.  Want  of  caution;  heed- 
lessuess. 

Iucaii'tious,  a.  Without  caution  or  circumspection  ; 
heedless  of  consequences;  inattention  to  things  or  cir¬ 
cumstances  on  which  security  or  advantage  depends; 
incousiderate .  imprudent;  negligent;  careless;  as,  an 
incautious  remark,  an  incautious  step. 

Incan!  iously,  adv.  In  an  incautious  manner;  with¬ 
out  wariness,  circumspection,  or  proper  heed. 

Incaii'tiotisness,  w.  Want  of  wariness  or  caution  ; 
absence  of  care  or  circumspection;  heedlessr.3ss ;  im¬ 
prudence. 

I  it  'ca  vat  oil,  a.  [From  Lat.  incavare,  to  make  hollow.] 
Having  a  hollow  form  ;  incurvated  ;  concaved. 

Incava'tion.  n.  Act  of  making  hollow  or  concave. 

— A  hollow;  a  depression  or  concavity  of  surface. 

Ineaved.  (- kavd ',)  a.  Domiciled  in  a  cave. 

Incavcrned,  (-kdv'ernd,)  a.  Immured  or  inclosed, 
as  in  a  cavern. 

Inccleb'rity,  n.  Absence  of  celebrity;  obscurity; 
mediocrity. 

Incendiarism,  (in -sen'd i-a-rizm , )  n.  Act  of  an  in¬ 
cendiary;  act  or  practice  of  committing  arson,  or  wil¬ 
fully  and  feloniously  setting  fire  to  buildings,  &c. 

Incen'diary,  n.  [Fr.  incendiaire ,  from  l*t*  inemdi- 
arius,  from  incendo,  to  set  fire  to.]  A  person  who  mali¬ 
ciously  sets  fire  to  another  man's  dwelling-house;  one 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  Arson,  q.  v. —  A  person  w  ho  exerts 
or  inflames  factions  and  promotes  quarrels. —  He  or  that 
which  excites ;  a  firebrand ;  one  who  foments  sedition 

— a.  Relating  to  incendiarism,  or  to  the  malicious  burn¬ 
ing  of  a  dwelling.  —  Tending  to  excite  or  influence  fac¬ 
tions,  seditious,  or  quarrels. 

In  cense,  n.  [Lut.  incensum,  from  incendo ,  to  set  on 
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fire.]  Anything  set  on  fire,  kindled,  or  burned ;  perfume 
exhaled  by  fire;  the  odors  of  spices  and  gums,  burned 
in  religious  rites  or  as  an  offering  to  some  deity;  the 
materials  burned  for  making  perfumes;  acceptable 
prayers  and  praises.  —  See  Frankincense. 

— v.  a.  To  perfume  with  incense. 

Incense',  v.  a.  [L.  incendo,  incensus.]  To  enkindle  or 
inflame  to  violent  anger to  excite  angry  passions;  to 
enrage,  exasperate,  provoke,  irritate,  heat,  or  fire. 

“  Incens'd  with  iudiguatioo,  Satuo  stood  unterrified."  —  Milton. 

Incen  tive,  a.  [L.  Lat.  incentivus,  from  incendo.]  That 
kindles  or  excites;  inciting,  encouraging,  or  moving. 

— n.  That  which  kindles  or  inflames;  that  which  moves 
the  mind  or  operates  on  the  passions ;  that  which 
prompts  to  good  or  ill ;  motive;  stimulus;  incitement; 
encouragement. 

Incen'tively,  adv.  Incitingly;  encouragingly. 

Incep  t  ion,  n.  [Lat.  inceptio,  from  incipio,  to  begin  ] 
A  beginning;  a  commencement. 

Incep'ti  ve,  a.  Noting  the  beginning  of  an  action. 

(Math.)  Applied  to  such  moments  or  first  principles 
as,  though  possessed  of  no  magnitude  themselves,  have 
yet  the  power  of  producing  it  by  being  extended  or  en¬ 
larged.  Thus  a  point  or  a  line,  though  the  former  has 
no  proper  magnitude  and  the  latter  no  breadth,  are  both 
said  to  he  inceptive  of  enlargement. 

(Gram.)  In  the  Latin  language,  inceptive  ov  inchoa¬ 
tive  verbs  (the  latter  term  being  derived  from  the  Lat. 
inchoare ,  to  begin)  are  those  which,  according  to  gram¬ 
marians,  are  characterized  by  the  termination  scour  scor 
added  to  their  primitives,  to  express  the  augmentation 
of  the  qualities  indicated  by  the  words  from  which  they 
are  derived  ;  as  augere,  to  increase;  augescere.  to  begin 
to  increase;  pallere ,  to  be  pal  e ;  pallescere,  to  grow  pale. 

— n.  That  which  begins. 

Incep'ti vely,  adv.  In  an  inceptive  manner. 

Incep'tor,  n.  [Lat.]  A  beginner;  one  in  the  rudi¬ 
ments. 

— A  person  who  is  on  the  point  of  taking  a  degree  of  M. 
A.  at  an  English  university. 

Inccra'tion,  n.  [From  Lat.  incerare.]  Act  of  coating 
or  covering  with  wax. 

■  ncer'att  VC,  a.  Adhering  or  cleaving,  like  wax. 

I neer't itmle.  n.  [L.  Lat.  incertitudo.]  Uncertainty; 
doubtfulness;  doubt. 

Iiicer'tum,  a.  [Lat.]  (Archwnl.)  Old  nibble-work. 

Inccs'sancy,  n.  Unceasingness;  state  or  quality  of 
being  Incessant. 

Inces  sant,  a.  [Lat.  in,  and  cessans,  from  cesso,  to 
cease,  q.  v.]  Unceasing;  having  no  intermission  or  ces¬ 
sation ;  uninterrupted;  uniuterinitted ;  ceaseless  ;  con¬ 
tinual;  constant;  perpetual. 

Inces'santly,  adv.  Without  ceasing;  continually. 

In'cest,  n.  [Lat.  incestum — in,  and  castus ,  pure,  chaste.] 
Unchastity;  lewd  ness;  criminal  intercourse  between 
persons  related  within  the  degrees  w'hereiu  marriage  is 
prohibited  by  the  dictates  of  religion;  marriage  within 
proscribed  degrees  of  blood  or  family  relationship. 

(Law.)  In  almost,  if  not  all,  the  States  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Union,  I.  is  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
In  continental  Europe,  the  laws  against  I.  are  also  gen¬ 
erally  very  severe.  In  England  only,  though  incestuous 
marriages  are  utterly  void  in  England,  still  it  is  not  a 
criminal  offence  to  marry  incestuously ;  not  even  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  connection  is  most  abhorrent 
to  the  moral  sense  of  mankind,  and  the  remedy  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  maj'  he  considered  obsolete.  In 
Scotland,  1.,  which  is  calculated  on  the  same  grounds, 
not  only  makes  a  marriage  void,  hut  the  better  opinion 
is,  that  to  marry  incestuously,  as  well  as  to  commit  /., 
is  a  capital  offence. 

Iiicest'lioiis,  a.  Guilty  of  incest;  partaking  of  the 
crime  of  incest  ;  as,  an  incestuous  connection. 

Inccst'iiously.  adv.  In  an  incestuous  manner. 

Incest  no  us  ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
cestuous. 

Inch,  n.  [A.S .ince;  Lat.  uncia  =  Sic.  and  Etrus -Gr. 
oungkia ,  a  twelfth  part.]  The  twelfth  part  of  a  toot  in 
length,  commonly  divided  decimally  for  mechanical 
purposes. 

— A  small  quantity,  distance,  or  degree,  —  proverbially 
used;  also,  a  nice  or  critical  moment  or  point  of  time. 

*•  Every  inch  of  him  that  is  not  fool  is  rogue."  —  Dryden. 

By  inches,  gradually;  by  slow  degrees. 

“They  11  give  him  death  by  inches.” — Shake. 

Inch  of  candle.  See  Candle. 

Inch  of  water.  See  Water-inch. 

— v.  a.  To  drive  by  inches  or  by  small  degrees,  (r.) 

*•  He  .  .  .  inches  out  my  master."  —  Dryden. 

— To  deal  out  by  inches;  to  give  or  grant  sparingly. 

— v.  n.  To  advance  or  retire  gradually  or  slowly. 

Inch,  Inched,  (incht,)  a.  Measuring  an  inch  in  any 
dimension;  —  used  in  composition:  as,  two-inch  plank. 

Inch  stuff,  deal  boards  measuring  one  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness. 

Inch,  n.  [Gael,  and  Ir.  inis,  island.]  An  island:  —  ex¬ 
tensively  used  as  a  prefix  to  names  of  small  islands  off 
the  coast  of  Scotland  ;  as,  inc/ikeith,  Inch tay ,  &c. 

Incliani  her,  v.  a.  To  chamber;  to  lodge  in  a  chamber. 

Inchant',  v.  a.  Same  as  Enchant,  q.  v. 

Inchase',  v.  a.  See  Enchase. 

Inchas't  ity,  n.  [It.  incaslitd.]  Want  of  chastity; 
lewdness ;  impurity. 

Inch'bald,  Elizabeth,  an  English  novelistand  dramatic 
author,  b.  1753,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Suffolk  farmer 
At  the  age  of  16  she  eloped  from  home,  with  no  more 
blameable  design  than  the  foolish  one  of  seeking  her 
fortune.  Miss  Simpson  very  soon  became  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Inchhald,  a  respectable  London  actor,  by  whom  sfie 
was  brought  on  the  stage,  and  played  for  a  good  many 
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years.  After  1784  she  wrote  plays,  amounting  to  nine- 1 
teen,  several  of  which  were  very  successful  :  her  comedy 
of  Wives  as  they  Ware,  and  Maids  as  they  Are,  is  still; 
acted.  She  edited  three  collections  of  plays.  Her  best 
literary  works  are  her  two  novels —  A  Simple.  Story , 
1791;  and  Nature  and  Art,  1796.  She  lived  prudently 
and  irreproachably,  and  accumulated  several  thousand 
pounds,  which  she  bequeathed  chiefly  to  the  Human 
Catholic  poor.  1>.  at  Kensington,  1821. 

B  licliesU,  v.  a.  To  inclose  in  a  chest. 

■  lie'll  ipiii,  I  ncli'giiai,  n‘  The  sweetbread  of  a  deer. 

Incli'-ilieal,  n.  A  piece  an  inch  long. 

By  i"C  h-meal ,  gradually;  by  small  degrees. 

— adr.  Little  by  little;  by  small  degrees. 

In'clioate,  a.  [Lat.  inchnatus.]  Rudimentary;  incip¬ 
ient:  incomplete;  newly  begun;  not  yet  completed  or 
finished. 

“  It  is  neither  a  substance  perfect,  nor  a  substance  inchoate." 

Raleigh. 

Iil'olinately,  adv.  In  an  incipient  degree. 

Inclioa'tion,  n.  [Lat.  inchoatio.]  Inception;  com¬ 
mencement. 

I nc*  lio'al i  vo,  a.  [Lat.  inchoativus.']  Denoting  a  be¬ 
ginning;  inceptive:  as,  an  inchoative  verb. 

Iiioli'piiK  n.  Same  as  iNCHiPix,  q.  v. 

1  ncicu cable.  ( in-si/c'  ur-a-bl ,)  a.  [From  Lat.  incicur .] 
Untamable,  (u.) 

ln'cidtuice,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  incidentia.]  Acci¬ 
dent:  hap:  casualty;  an  incident;  a  falling  on  or  oc¬ 
curring. 

(Physics.)  The  direction  in  which  one  body  falls  upon 
or  strikes  another.  —  Angles  of  incidence  express  the 
angle  between  the  direction  in  which  a  line  strikes  on  a 
plane  and  the  perpendicular  to  that  plane.  When  rays  I 
of  light  striking  a  body  are  reflected,  the  angles  of  inci¬ 
dence  and  the  angles  of  reflexion  are  said  to  be  equal.  — 
The  point  of  incidence  is  that  point  in  which  a  ray  of 
light  is  supposed  to  fall  on  a  piece  of  glass. — Line  of  in¬ 
cidence,  is  that  line  in  which  light  is  propagated  from  a 
rndient  point  to  a  point  in  the  surface  of  the  speculum, 
otherwise  called  the  incident  ray. 

In  cident,  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  ineidrws.]  Falling  into  or  on. 
—  Happening  or  occurring  naturally;  apt  to  happen ;  i 
liable  to  occur. 

“The  studies  incident  to  his  profession."  —  Mttivard. 

— Occurring  fortuitously  or  casually;  happening  acci¬ 
dentally,  or  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things;  us,  I 

incident  necessities  and  utilities.”  —  Hooker. 

( Law .)  Appertaining  to  or  following  the  chief  or 
principal. 

Incident  proposition.  (Logic.)  A  proposition  subor¬ 
dinate  to  another,  and  introduced  by  the  pronouns  who, 
which ,  whose,  whom ,  Ac. ;  as,  “  bodies  which  are  trans¬ 
parent,  have  many  powers.” —  Worcester. 

— n.  That  which  ordinarily  occurs  or  takes  place;  casu¬ 
alty;  event.  —  An  episode  or  piece  of  subordinate  ac¬ 
tion;  that  which  happens  aside  of  the  main  design; 
occurrence;  circumstauce ;  as,  an  incident,  in  a  play. 

(Law.)  Something  necessarily  appertaining  to  and 
depending  on  another,  which  is  termed  the  principal. 

Incidental.  a.  Happening  without  regularity;  coin¬ 
ing  without  design;  casual;  accidental;  as,  an  inci¬ 
dental  occurrence.  —  Occasional;  not  essential  to  the 
main  point,  or  necessary  to  the  principal  purpose. 

“  By  some,  religious  duties  .  .  .  appear  to  be  regarded  .  .  .  only 
as  an’  incidental  busiuess."  —  Rogers. 


making  an  incision  into  anything,  as  with  a  sharp  in-i 
strument;  —  hence,  acute;  biting;  telling;  cutting; 
sarcastic;  as,  an  incisive  retort. 

Inci  sor,  n.  [Lat.]  A  cutter  —  hence,  one  of  the  teeth 
implanted  in  the  premaxillary  bones  of  the  upper  jaw, 
and  in  the  corresponding  place  in  the  lower  jaw,  and 
generally  shaped  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  or  coarsely 
dividing  the  loud. 

Inci'Hory,  a.  [L.  Lat.  tnct«oriu«.]  Having  the  quality 
of  cutting  into. 

Incisure,  (in-sizh'iir.i  n.  [Lat.  incisura .]  An  incision; 
a  cut;  u  gush;  an  indentation ;  an  opening  made  by 
cutting. 

Inei'tant,  n.  [Lat.  incitans.]  A  stimulant;  that  which 
incites. 

Incita'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  incitatio.]  Act  of  inciting 
or  stimulating  to  action;  incitement;  stimulation. — 
That  which  incites  or  moves  to  action;  incentive;  mo¬ 
tive;  that  which  rouses  or  prompts. 

Incite',  v.  a.  [Fr.  inciter;  Lat.  incito  —  in,  and  cito, 
from  cieo,  to  move,  to  rouse  up.]  To  rouse  to  action  ;  to 
stimulate ;  to  stir  up;  to  instigate;  to  spur  on;  to  move 
to  action  by  impulse  or  influence. 

“  No  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  incite.” —  Shales. 

Incitement,  n.  Act  of  inciting,  rousing,  or  stimulat¬ 
ing. 

— Motive;  incentive;  prompting;  impulse;  stimulus;  that 
which  stirs  up  the  mind  to  action. 

“  From  the  long  records  of  a  distant  age 
Derive  incitements  to  renew  thy  rage." —  Pope. 

Ineit'er,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which  incites. 

I  licit 'in;; ly ,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  incite  to  action. 

Mncivil'ity.  n.  [Fr.  incivilite ;  rare  Lat.  incivilitas  — 
in,  and  ciirilis ,  civil.  See  Civil.]  Want  of  civility  ;  lack 
of  courtesy  or  respectful  manners  toward  others;  im¬ 
politeness;  uncourteousness ;  unmannerliness.— Any  act 
of  ill-breeding,  rudeness,  or  disrespect ;  — -  generally  in  the 
plural. 

“  Dissolute  laughter,  uncomely  jests,  loud  talking  and  jeering 
.  .  .  are  called  indecencies  and  incivilities." —  Taylor. 

Inciviliza'tion,  n.  Want  of  civilization  ;  barbarism. 

liicivisin,  n.  [Fr.  wicirim*.]  Want  of  civisui;  lack 
of  patriotic  feeling  ;  bad  citizenship. 

InclaK|>',  v.  a.  Same  as  Enclasp,  q.  v. 

Onclav a  tod,  a.  [L.  Lat.  inclavatus.]  Firmly  set  or 

I  fixed. 

1  ii  cle,  In'lile,  n.  A  kind  of  broad  linen  tape. — Shahs. 

Inclemency,  n.  [Lat.  inclementia,  from  inclemens ; 

I  Fr.  inclcmence.  See  Clement.]  State,  condition,  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  inclement ;  want  of  clemency  or  mildness 
of  temper;  harshness;  unmercifulness;  severity. — 
Roughness;  boisterousness ;  storuiiuess ;  severe  cold; 
as,  the  inclemency  of  the  season. 

Bncican'cnt,  a.  [Lat.,  from  in,  and  clemens ,  mild,  gen¬ 
tle,  merciful.]  Unmerciful;  rigorous;  harsh;  destitute 
of  a  mild,  kind,  forgiving  temper;  void  of  pity  or  ten¬ 
derness  :  harsh  ;  as,  an  inclement  government.  —  Rough ; 
stormy;  boisterous  ;  rainy  ;  rigorously  cold ;  as,  inclem¬ 
ent  weather. 

Dirleni  enfly,  adv.  In  an  inclement  manner. 

il  iiclin'ablc,  a.  [Lat.  inclinabilis.]  That  readily  in¬ 
clines  or  leans  to  oue  side;  leaning;  tending,  (a.)  — 
Having  a  propension  of  will;  tending  by  disposition; 
somewhat  inclined; — generally  before  to. 

“  People  are  not  always  inclinable  to  the  best." —  Spenser. 


llnridnit  al,  n.  An  incident;  a  casual  occurrence. 

lucid  cut 'ally,  adv.  Casually;  fortuitously;  without 
intention;  by  accident. —  Reside  the  main  purpose  or 
design;  occasionally. 

Incident'rtlneas,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  inci¬ 
dental. 

In'cidently,  adv.  By  the  way;  occasionally;  acci¬ 
dentally. 

Incin'crable,  a.  That  may  be  reduced  to  ashes;  as, 
an  incmrrable  substance. 

I  it  oi  n 'e  rate,  v.  a.  [L.  Lat.  incinerare.]  To  burn  or  re¬ 
duce  to  ashes  ;  to  calcine. 

Inciuera'tlon,  n.  [L.  Lat.  incineratio .]  The  act  of 
incinerating :  process  of  calcining,  or  reducing  to  ashes 
by  the  action  of  fire. 

Incip'ienee,  Incip'ioney,  n.  \L.  Lat .incipientia.] 
Commencement;  beginning;  inception. 

Incip  ient,  a.  [Lat.  incipiens,  from  inciirio,  to  begin  — 
in,  and  capio,  to  take,  to  seize.  See  Capture  ]  Begin¬ 
ning;  commencing;  sprouting;  as,  incipient  whiskers, 
the  incipient  stage  of  a  malady. 

Incip  iciitly.  adv.  In  an  incipient  manner. 

Incircle,  ( -ser'kl,)  v.  a.  Same  as  Encircle,  q.v. 

Incircum.Hcrip'tible,  a.  [L.  Lat.  iocircumscripti - 
bilis  J  Incapable  of  limit  or  circumscription  ;  boundless. 

IncircnniHCrip  lion,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being 
limitless  or  iucircumscriptiUle. 

Incir'cnm.Hpect,  a.  Not  circumspect;  incautious; 
heedless. 

Incirciims|>ec'tion.  n.  Want  of  caution  or  circum- 
suectioii :  negligence;  heedlessness  ;  un  wariness. 

Incite,  (in-si:',)  v.a.  [Fr.  inciser ;  Lat.  incidn ,  incisus  — 
in,  and  ciedo,  to  cut.  See  C/ESURa.]  To  cut  into ;  to 
carve;  to  chisel ;  to  engrave. 

Incised  leaf.  (  B  >t.)  A  leaf  deeply  and  irregularly 
notched  or  indented. 

Incise'Iy,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  incisions,  indenta¬ 
tions,  or  notches. 

Incision,  ( in-sizh'vn.)  n.  [Fr. :  Lat.  incisio .]  A  cutting 
into;  act  of  cutting  into  or  notching  anything. 

“The  earth  falls  open  under  the  incisions  of  the  plough."  —  South. 

—A  cut;  a  cleft:  a  gash;  the  separation  or  dividing  of 
the  surface  of  a  thing  by  a  cutting  instrument. 

Inci'sive,  a.  [Fr.  incisif.)  Possessing  the  quality  of 


IncBiii'ablcncss,  n.  Inclination  ;  state  or  quality  of 
being  inclined. 

Inclina  tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  inclinatio.  See  Incline.] 
A  leaning  or  bending  to  one  side:  a  leaning  or  tendency 
towards;  any  deviation  of  a  body  or  line  from  an  up¬ 
right  position,  or  from  a  parallel  line,  toward  another 
body  ;  a  sloping  downwards  or  upwards;  as,  an  incli¬ 
nation  of  the  head.  —  A  leaning  of  the  mind  or  will;  a 
disposition  more  favorable  to  one  thing  than  another; 
tendency;  bent;  proneness;  bias;  propensity;  predilec¬ 
tion  ;  attachment. 

“  How  dost  thou  find  the  inclination  of  the  people?  "  —  Shaks. 

— Desire;  love;  regard;  affection. 

{Math.)  The  angle  which  two  lines  or  planes  make 
with  each  other.  Thus,  two  lines  which  make  a  very 
small  angle  are  said  to  have  a  very  small  inclination  to 
one  another.  Inclination  is  therefore  synonymous  with 
angle,  and  the  angle  of  incidence  is  the  technical  term  for 
what  should  properly  be  called  the  angle  of  inclination. 

( Astron .)  The  1.  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet  is  the  angle 
formed  by  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  and  that  of  the 
planet’s  orbit. 

( Magnetism .)  The  angle  which  the  magnetic  needle 
makes  with  thv  horizon,  when  the  vertical  plane  in 
which  it  moves  coincides  with  the  magnetic  meridian, 
is  called  the  1.  or  dip  of  the  needle.  In  any  other  plane 
than  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  /.  increases,  and  is  90° 
in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian; 
for  the  magnetic  I.  is  the  resultant  of  two  forces,  one 
acting  in  a  horizontal,  and  the  other  in  a  vertical  plane. 

Incline,  ( in-kiln '.)  v.  a.  [Fr.  inclimr ;  Lat.  inclino  — 
in,  and  clino;  Gr.  Jdinb,  to  lean,  to  bend.  See  Clinic.] 
To  lean  or  bend  towards  or  away  from;  to  deviato  from 
an  erect  or  parallel  line  toward  any  object;  to  slope; 
to  bend;  to  tend;  as,  the  road  inclines  to  the  left.  —  To 
have  a  propension  of  mind ;  to  be  disposed ;  to  have 
some  wish  or  desire. 

— v.  a.  To  cause  to  deviato  from  an  erect,  parallel,  or 
perpendicular  line;  to  give  a  leaning  to;  as,  incline 
your  head  to  the  right.  —  To  give  a  tendency  or  pro¬ 
pension,  as  to  the  will  or  affections;  to  turn;  to  dispose; 
to  bend. 

4‘  Incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law."— Book  Com-  Prayer. 
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— To  cause  to  stoop  or  bow. 

“  With  due  respect  my  body  I  inclin'd, 

As  to  some  being  of  superior  kind." — Dryden. 

— n.  An  inclined  plane;  a  grade;  as,  a  railroad  incline. 

I  lie  lineal',  p.  a.  That  has  inclination;  bent  towards 
or  away  from  some  point.  —  Disposed;  moved  by  some 
wish  or  desire. 

(Mech.)  An  Inclined  Plane  is  one  of  the  five  simple 
mechanical  powers  in  statics,  the  theory  of  which  can 
he  easily  deduced  from  the  proposition  termed  “the  de¬ 
composition  of  forces.”  If  a  body  be  placed  on  an  hori¬ 
zontal  plane  on  which  there  is  no  friction,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  body  will  he  entirely  supported,  and 
that  any  horizontal  pressure,  however  small,  will  cause 
motion.  If  the  same  plane  be  made  vertical  instead  of 
horizontal,  the  weight  cannot  be  placed  upon  it;  for  if 
the  heavy  body  were  made  to  touch  the  plane,  and  then 
left  to  itself,  it  would  fall  dow  n  the  plane,  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  would  fall  if  there  were  no  plane, 
—  that  is,  if  it  be  supposed  that  no  friction  exist.  It 
follow's,  consequently,  that  if  the  plane  be  made  to  as¬ 
sume  an  oblique  or  inclined  position,  the  effect  produced 
will  be  intermediate  between  those  of  the  two  preceding 
cases;  for  the  weight  will  not  rest,  nor  will  it  acquire 
velocity  as  rapidly  as  when  it  falls  freely.  The  inclined 
plane,  then,  is  a  plane  which  forms  an  angle  with  tho 
horizon.  The  force  which  accelerates  the  motion  of  a 
heavy  body  on  an  inclined  plane  is  to  the  force  of  grav¬ 
ity  as  the  sine  of  the  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the 
radius,  or  as  the  height  of  the  plane  to  its  length.  If 
f=  fore©  accelerating  the  body  on  an  inclined  plane, 
of  wdiich  the  inclination  is  i,  and  if  z  —  force  of  gravity, 
it  will  be  found  that  f=g  X  tine  i;  hence,  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  a  body  on  an  inclined  plane  is  accelerated  in  a 
uniform  manner.  If  two  bodies  begin  to  descend  from 
rest,  and  from  the  same  point,  the  one  on  an  inclined 
plane,  and  the  other  falling  freely  to  the  ground,  their 
velocities  at  equal  heights  above  the  earth’s  surface  will 
be  equal ;  —  hence,  the  velocity  acquired  by  a  body  in  fall¬ 
ing  from  a  rest  through  a  given  height  is  the  same, 
whether  it  fall  freely  or  descend  on  a  plane  with  any 
inclination  whatever.  The  force  required  to  lift  a  body, 
(viz.  its  weight,)  bears  to  the  force  required  to  keep  it 
from  rolling  down  an  inclined  plane,  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  that  the  length  of  the  inclined  plane  bears  to  its 
height;  also,  the  weight  of  the  body  bears  to  the  weight 
which  tends  to  bend  or  break  the  inclined  plane,  the 
same  proportion  that  the  length  of  the  plane  bears  to  its 


base.  Let  us  suppose  a  plane  (Fig.  1372),  whose  length, 
A  B,  is  13  feet ;  base,  A C,  12  feet ;  and  height,  B  C,  5  feet; 
and  let  the  weight  be  780  pounds.  Then  the  force  P, 
which  can  sustain  780  pounds  on  the  inclined  plane,  is 
y5^ths  of  780,  or  300  pounds,  i.  e..,  a  force  which  could 
just  lift  300  pounds;  also  the  force  II,  which  presses 
perpendicularly  on  the  plane,  is  yfths  of  780,  or  720 
pounds.  When  the  weight  has  not  only  to  be  sustained 
on  the  plane,  but  drawn  up  it,  the  resistance  of  Friction 
(q.  v.)  lias  to  be  added  to  the  power  necessary  to  sustain 
the  weight.  In  common  roads,  engineers  are  agreed 
that  the  height  of  an  incline  should  not  exceed  y ^th  of 
the  length,  or,  as  they  phrase  it,  the  gradient  should 
not  be  greater  than  1  in  20.  —  See  Statics. 

Inclin'd*.  n.  One  who  or  that  which  inclines. —  An 
inclined  dial. 

Incliuoni'eter,  n.  [Lat.  inclino,  to  incline,  and  me- 
tron.  measure.]  An  apparatus  for  determining  the  ver¬ 
tical  element  of  the  magnetic  force.  —  Brandt. 

Inclip',  v.  a.  To  grasp;  to  inclose;  to  surround. 

Inclose',  v.  a.  [Fr.  enclos ,  to  inclose;  Lat.  includo , 
inclusus  —  in,  and  claudo ,  clausus.  to  shut.]  To  shut 
up,  confine,  or  keep  ia;  to  surround;  to  shut  in;  to 
confine  on  all  sides;  to  include;  to  environ;  to  encom¬ 
pass;  to  cover  with  a  wrapper  or  envelope;  to  cover 
under  seal,  as  a  letter.  (Also  written  Enclose.) 

Inelos'er,  n.  He  wrho  or  that  which  incloses. 

Inclos'lire,  n.  [Fr.  enclos  ;  L.  Lat.  inclusura.]  Act 
of  inclosing;  state  of  being  inclosed,  shut  up.  or  encom¬ 
passed;  that  which  incloses. —  A  fence;  a  space  inclosed 
or  fenced ;  ground  inclosed  or  separated  from  common 
land.  —  That  which  is  inclosed  or  contained  in  an  en¬ 
velope,  as  a  paper. 

Incloud',  v.  a.  To  darken;  to  surround  as  with  a 
cloud,  (r.) 

Include',  v.  a.  [Lat.  includo.]  To  shut  up,  confine,  or 
I  keep  in  ;  to  confine  within;  to  inclose;  to  embrace 
I  within  limits;  to  comprise;  to  comprehend;  to  contaiu. 

Includ  ed,  p.  a.  Not  projecting  beyond  ;  inclosed. 

Inclil'Kion,  n.  [Lat,  inclusio.]  Act  of  including. 

Inclusive,  a,  [Fr.  inclusif.]  Inclosing;  enojrcling. 
—  Comprehended  in  the  number  or  sum;  as,  “From 
Wednesday  to  Saturday  inclusive,”  t-t-  Johnson. 

Inclusively,  adv.  Comprehending  the  thing  men- 
|  tinned,  so  as  to  include  the  last  or  first  particular,  or 
1  both  particulars  bounding  the  series. 

Incoag  ulable,  n  [In  and  coagulable.]  Incapable 
I  of  coucretiou  or  coagulation. 
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Incoales'cence,  n.  Want  of  coalescence. 

Incoer'eible,  a.  That  cannot  be  coerced. 

(Chem.)  Applied  to  gases  that  cannot  be  liquefied. 

Incoexistence,  n.  The  state  of  not  existing  to¬ 
gether.  —  Locke. 

Incog',  a.  and  a/lv.  See  Incognito. 

a  ncog'itahle,  a.  Not  to  be  thought  of. 

Incog'itaiicc,  Incog;'itancy,n.  Want  of  thought; 
thoughtlessness. 

Incog'itant.  a.  Thoughtless;  inconsiderate.  (R.) 

Incog'itanlly,  adv.  Thoughtlessly. 

Incogitati  vo,  a.  Wanting  the  power  of  thought. 

Incogitativ'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  incogitative. 

Incog  nita,  n.  [Lat.  and  It.]  A  female  unknown  or 
in  disguise. 

Incognito,  a.  and  adv.  [It.,  from  Lat.  incognitus — 
in,  and  cognosco,  to  know.]  Unknown,  or  so  disguised 
as  uot  to  be  recognized  ;  a  mode  of  travelling  without 
any  mark  of  distinction,  which  is  sometimes  adopted 
by  princes  and  great  people  who  do  not  wish  to  be  re¬ 
cognized  ;  —  often  abbreviated  into  incog. 

Incognizable,  a.  Not  cognizable;  that  cannot  be 
recognized,  known,  or  distinguished. 

Inco^'n izance,  n.  Unconsciousness. 

Incognizant,  n.  Not  cognizant. 

Incognos'cible,  a.  Incognizable. 

Incolier'cnce,  Incolier'ency,  n.  [Fr.  incohe¬ 
rence.]  Want  of  coherence ;  want  of  cohesion,  or  adhe¬ 
rence;  want  of  connection.  —  Incongruity;  inconsist¬ 
ency. —  Want  of  agreement  or  dependence  of  one  part 
upon  another;  that  which  does  not  agree  with  other 
parts  of  the  same  thing. 

Incoherent,  a.  [Fr.  incoherent.]  Wanting  coher¬ 
ence  or  cohesion  ;  loose  ;  unconnected;  not  fixed  to  each 
other.  —  Wanting  agreement;  incongruous;  inconsist¬ 
ent;  having  no  dependence  of  one  part  on  another. 

Incolierentif 'ic,  a.  Causing  incoherence. 

Incohe  rently,  adv.  Inconsistently;  without  cohe¬ 
rence  of  parts. 

Incolie'reiitness,  n.  Incoherence. 

Incoin'citlence,  n.  Want  of  coincidence  or  agree¬ 
ment. 

1  ncoiii'cidcnt.  a.  Not  coincident,  not  agreeing. 

Incombustibility,  n.  [Fr.  incombustibilite.]  Qual¬ 
ity  of  being  incombustible,  or  incapable  of  being  burned 
or  consumed. 

In  com  bus'tihle,  a.  [Fr.]  Not  combustible ;  not  to 
be  burned ;  decomposed  or  consumed  by  fire. 

/.  substances ,  are  those  which  have  beeu  so  prepared 
as  to  be  incapable  of  being  kindled  or  of  being  con¬ 
sumed  by  fire.  Cloth  made  of  the  fibres  of  asbestos,  by 
weaving,  will  bear  a  considerable  heat  without  injury. 
Incombustible  cloth  is  also  made  by  preparing  cotton 
and  linen  fabrics  with  solutions  of  borax,  phosphate  of 
soda,  phosphate  of  ammonia,  or  sal-ammoniac.  Cloth 
bo  prepared  may  be  placed  in  contact  with  ignited  bod¬ 
ies  without  suffering  active  combustion  or  bursting 
into  flames.  Tungstates  of  the  alkalies  have  also  been 
successfully  used  for  similar  purposes.  All  these  sub¬ 
stances  act  by  forming  a  species  of  glaze  on  the  surface 
of  the  fibres,  which  excludes  them  from  the  air.  They 
do  not,  however,  prevent  carbonization  from  taking 
place  when  the  temperature  is  very  high.  Solutions 
of  alum  and  common  salt  have  also  been  used  for  simi¬ 
lar  purposes;  and  latterly,  a  starch  mixed  with  sul¬ 
phate  of  zinc  and  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
Incoinbus'tibleiiess,  n.  Incombustibility. 

Ineom bus'tibly,  adv.  So  as  to  resist  combustion. 

Iu'come,  n.  [Maud  come.]  That  which  comes  in,  as 
emolument,  revenue,  payment,  wages,  Ac. —  That  gain 
which  proceeds  from  labor,  business,  property,  or  pos¬ 
session  of  any  kind.  —  See  Taxation. 

Incoming,  n.  Income;  revenue. 

— a.  Coming  in. 

Incommensurability,  n.  [Fr.  incommensura¬ 
bility.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  incommensurable. 

Incomineiis'iirable,  a.  [In,  and  commensurable , 
which  see.]  Not  commensurable  ;  having  no  common 
measure. 

I.  Magnitudes  of  Quantities.  ( Math.)  Are  those  which 
have  no  common  measure,  i.  e.,  are  not,  both  of  them, 
multiples  of  the  same  unit,  however  small  that  unit  be 
taken.  Examples  of  incommensurable  magnitudes  are 
abundant  in  mathematical  science.  Thus,  the  side  and 
diagonal  of  a  square ;  the  diameter  and  circumference,  or 
diameter  and  area  of  a  circle,  Ac.;  2  and  ^3;  y/o  and  j/7, 
Ac.  The  term  incommensurable  magnitudes  is  used  in 
arithmetic  to  denote  two  numbers  which  have  no  com¬ 
mon  measure  greater  than  unity. 

— n.  That  which  has  no  common  measure. 

Ineoiiliiiens'urableness,  n.  State  of  being  in¬ 
commensurable. 

Iiicoiniiiens'urably,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  mea¬ 
sured. 

I  ii  com  mens'll  rate,  a.  Not  commensurate  :  not  ad¬ 
mitting  of  a  common  measure;  not  of  equal  measure  or 
extent;  not  adequate;  unequal;  inadequate;  insuf¬ 
ficient. 

I n com m ciis'ii rat ely,  adv.  Not  in  equal  or  due 
measure  or  proportion. 

Incoininens'nratciicss,  n.  State  of  being  incom¬ 
mensurate. 

Iiicommis'cible,  a.  That  cannot  be  mixed. 

Iucommi xture.  n.  State  of  being  unmixed. 

Incommode',  v.a.  [Fr .  incommoder;  Lat.  incommodo, 
to  make  fit,  suitable,  proper,  or  convenient.]  To  give 
inconvenience  or  trouble  to;  to  annoy;  to  molest ;  to 
trouble;  to  inconvenience;  to  disquiet;  to  embarrass; 
to  vex. 

Ineom mo'dious,  a.  [Lat.  incommodus —  in,  and 
commodus.]  Inconvenient ;  unsuitable  ;  not  affording 


ease  or  advantage ;  giving  trouble  without  much  in¬ 
jury. 

Ineommo'dioiisly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  create  in¬ 
convenience;  inconveniently;  unsuitably. 

Ineomino'dioiisness,  n.  State  of  being  incom¬ 
modious. 

Inconi  in  iinicabii  aty,  Incoiiimu'nicable- 

ness.  n.  [Fr.  incommunicabiUte.]  Quality  of  not  being 
communicable. 

Iiicomiiiii'iiicable,  a.  [Fr.]  That  cannot  be  com¬ 
municated  or  imparted  to  others. 

Incoininai'nieally,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be 
imparted  or  communicated. 

Inconiniii'nicati ve,  a.  [In,  and  communicative , 
q.  v]  Not  communicative;  unsocial;  not  disposed  to 
hold  communion,  fellowship,  or  intercourse  with. 

Inconiinu'nicatively,  adv.  Not  commmunica- 
tively. 

B I14  0HIII1H labil  ity,  n.  [Fr.  incommulabilite.]  State 
of  being  unchangeable. 

Incommutable,  a.  Not  conimutable;  not  to  be 
exchanged  or  commuted  with  another. 

Incompact',  Incompact  cd.  a.  Not  compact; 
not  joined  ;  uot  dense. 

Incom'parable,  a.  Not  comparable;  that  admits 
of  no  comparison  with  others  ;  matchless. 

Ineom  parableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
incomparable;  excellence  beyond  comparison. 

Incom'parably,  adv.  Beyond  comparison;  in  an 
incomparable  manner;  without  competition. 

Ineom  passionate,  (- pdsh'un-dte ,)  a.  Void  of  com¬ 
passion,  pity,  or  tenderness. 

Incompas'sionately,  adv.  Without  pity,  com¬ 
passion,  or  tenderness. 

Incompas'sionateness,  n.  Want  of  pity  or  com¬ 
passion. 

Incompatibility,  n.  [Fr.  incompatibilite.]  State 
or  quality  of  being  incompatible;  inconsistency;  that 
quality  or  state  of  a  thing  which  renders  it  impossible 
that  it  should  subsist  or  be  consistent  with  something 
else;  irreconcilable  disagreement. 

Incompat  ible,  a.  [Fr.]  Not  compatible;  incon¬ 
sistent;  that  cannot  subsist  with  something  else  ;  irre¬ 
concilably  different  or  disagreeing ;  incongruous ;  as, 
incompatible  tempers. 

“  Fortune  aud  love  have  ever  been  incompatible." Sir  J.  Suckling. 

( Chem .)  Salts  and  other  substances  are  said  to  be  in¬ 
compatible  which  cannot  exist  together  in  solution 
without  mutual  decomposition.  Thus  the  soluble  salts 
of  lead  and  of  baryta  are  incompatible  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  the  sulphates,  because  the  sulphates  of  lead 
and  of  baryta  are  insoluble,  and  consequently  thrown 
down  in  the  form  of  precipitates. 

[Med.)  Applied  to  a  substance  which  cannot  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  another,  without  interfering  with  its  chemi¬ 
cal  composition  or  medicinal  activity. 

I  li  compatible  lie**,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
incompatible ;  incongruousness. 

Incompatibles,  n.  pi.  Things  which  cannot  co¬ 
exist. 

I  iicoinpat'ibly ,  adv.  In  an  incompatible  manner ;  in¬ 
congruously. 

Incompen'sable,  a.  That  is  without  compensation; 
unable  to  be  recompensed. 

Incom'petence,  Incom'peteiicy,  n.  [Fr.  in¬ 
competence ;  Lat.  in,  and  competentia  —  com  for  con, 
and  peto.  See  Competence.]  State  or  quality  of  being 
incompetent;  insufficiency;  inadequacy;  inability; 
want  of  sufficient  power  or  strength  ;  want  of  suitable 
faculties  or  adequate  menus. 

{Law.)  Lack  of  ability  or  fitness  to  discharge  the  re¬ 
quired  duty.  Judges  and  jurors  are  said  to  be  incom¬ 
petent  from  having  an  interest  in  the  subject-matter. 
A  judge  is  also  incompetent  to  give  judgment  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  not  within  his  jurisdiction. 

Incompetent,  a.  [Fr.  incompetent ;  Lat.  in.  and 
competens.]  Not  competent;  insufficient;  unfit;  un¬ 
suited;  disproportioned ;  inadequate;  not  having  suffi¬ 
cient  power,  strength,  or  faculties;  destitute  of  means; 
unable. 

“  He  was  incompetent  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  place.” 

Macaulay. 

— Lacking  the  proper  and  legal  qualifications;  as, an  in¬ 
competent  jurov. —  Not  comprised  within  one’s  capacity 
or  authorized  power ;  improper;  unfit. 

Incom'petently,  adv.  Insufficiently;  inadequately; 
not  suitably. 

I ii complete',  a.  [Fr.  incomplet.]  Not  complete  ;  un¬ 
finished;  imperfect;  defective. 

(Bot.)  Applied  to  a  flower  which  wants  a  calyx  or 
corolla. 

Incompletely,  adv.  Imperfectly;  in  an  incomplete, 
manner. 

Ineom plcte'ness,  n.  State  of  being  incomplete;  an 
unfinished  state ;  imperfectness;  incompletion 

Ineom ple'tion,  n.  State  of  being  incomplete  or  un¬ 
finished. 

Incom'plex,  a.  [Fr.  incomplete.]  That  is  not  com¬ 
plex;  single. 

Incompli'able,  a.  Not  compilable. 

Incompliance,/;.  Want  of  compliance ;  impracti¬ 
cal  eness  ;  resistance;  unobservance.  —  Refusal  of  com¬ 
pliance. 

Inconi  pi  i'ant.  a.  Not  disposed  to  comply. 

Incompli'antly,  adv.  Not  compliantly  ;  stubbornly. 

In  composite,  a.  That  is  not  composite ;  unmixed ; 
single. 

3  ucompreliensi  b£  1  i  ty,  I  iicom  prelicn'si- 

hlcness,  n.  [Fr.  incomprehens ibilite!)  Quality  of 
being  incomprehensible;  uucouceivableness ;  superior 
ity  to  human  understanding. 
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Incomprehensible,  a.  [Fr.]  Not  to  be  conceived; 
not  to  be  fully  understood. 

Incomprehen  sibly .  adv.  Inconceivably. 

Incomprehen  sion,  n.  Want  of  comprehension. 

Incomprelien'si  ve,  a.  That  is  not  comprehensive; 
limited. 

Incomprelien'si  veness,  n.  Quality  of  being  in- 

comprehensive. 

InconiBiressibil'ity,  n.  [Fr.  incompressibilite.] 
State  or  quality  of  being  incompressible. 

{Physics.)  That  quality  of  bodies  in  virtue  of  which 
their  volumes  cannot  be  diminished.  There  are  no  sub¬ 
stances,  perhaps,  absolutely  incompressible.  Liquids, 
however,  resist  compression  with  great  force;  but  the 
experiments  of  Oersted,  Perkins,  and  Canton  have 
proved  that  water  has  its  bulk  sensibly  diminished  by 
increasing  the  pressure  upon  it.  Nevertheless,  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  compression  can  be  carried  is  very 
small.  On  inclosing  water  with  an  iron  cannon,  the 
sides  of  which  were  three  inches  in  thickness,  and  ap¬ 
plying  a  very  great  force  of  pressure,  the  cannon  burst 
before  the  volume  of  water  had  been  reduced  to  19-20ths 
of  its  original  dimensions.  A  pressure  equal  to  that  of 
the  atmosphere  reduces  the  bulk  of  water  only  about 
forty-five  parts  in  one  million. 

Incompres'sihlc,  a.  [Fr.]  Not  capable  of  being 
compressed  into  less  space. 

Incouipres'si blcness,  n.  Quality  of  being  ineom 

pressible. 

I  ncom  put 'able,  a.  That  cannot  be  computed. 

Incomparable,  n.  Not  to  be  hid;  not  to  be  kept 

secret. 

Oiiconcei v'able,  a.  [Fr.  inconcevable.]  Incompre¬ 
hensible;  not  to  be  conceived  by  the  mind. 

Inconceiv'ablciiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  incon¬ 
ceivable. 

Ineoncoiv'ably,  adv.  In  a  manner  beyond  compre¬ 
hension. 

Inconclu'dent,  Iiicoiidiul'ing,  a.  Inferring 

no  consequence  or  conclusion. 

Inconclusive,  a.  Not  enforcing  any  determination 
of  the  mind;  not  exhibiting  cogent  evidence. 

Inconel  ii 'si  vely,  adv.  ithout  any  such  evidence 

as  determines  the  understanding. 

Inconel  ii 'si  vcncss,  n.  Stale  of  being  inconclusive. 

I  nconcoc  t  ion .  n.  Want  of  concoction  ;  uni ipeness. 

I  iiconcnr  ring-,  a.  Not  concurring  ;  not  agreeing,  (r.) 

Inconciis  sible,  a.  Not  to  l»e  shaken. 

Incomlcnsabil'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  not  con¬ 
densable. 

Incomlcn'sable,  a.  That  cannot  be  condensed. 

1  ncon'ilite,  a.  Irregular ;  rude ;  unpolished  ;  as,  “  in¬ 
condite  rhymes.”  —  Philips. 

Iiicoiigcal'ablc,  a.  That  cannot  be  congealed  or 
frozen. 

Incongeal'ablcncss,  n.  Quality  of  being  incon- 

gealable. 

I ncongc'nial.  a.  Not  congenial ;  uncongenial. 

Iiicoiigenial'ity,  n.  Want  of  congeniality  ;  uncon- 
geuiality. 

Iiicoii'g  rticiicc,  n.  Unsnitablencss ;  want  of  adapta¬ 
tion. 

Oiicoii'griicni,  a.  [Lat.  incongmens.]  Incongruous; 
unfit. 

Incongrii'ity,  n.  Unsuitableness  of  one  thing  to 
another.  —  Inconsistency ;  inconsequence ;  absurdity ; 
impropriety.  —  Disagreement  of  parts ;  want  of  sym¬ 
metry. 

Incon  gruous,  a.  Unsuitable;  not  fitting. —  Incon¬ 
sistent  ;  absurd. 

(Math.)  In  the  theory  of  numbers,  two  numbers  are 
said  to  be  I.  with  respect  to  a modulus ,  or  third  nuiul  er, 
when  the  difference  between  those  two  numbers  is  not 
divisible  by  the  modulus.  Thus  If)  and  3  are  incon¬ 
gruous  with  respect  to  the  modulus  7,  but  congruous 
with  respect  to  the  modulus  4.  The  incongruous  rn>ts 
of  a  congruence  are  the  incongruous  numbers  which 
satisfy  that  congruence.  Thus  8  and  16  are  incon¬ 
gruous  roots  of  1  (mod.  5). 

Incongruously,  adv.  Improperly;  unfitly. 

Inconnectcd,  a.  Unconnected. 

Inconnec'tion,  n.  Want  of  connection. 

Inconsequence,  (in-kdn'se-kwens,)  n.  [Fr.  incon¬ 
sequence.]  Inconclusiveness ;  want  of  just  inference. 

1  neon  seq  unit,  a.  [Fr.  inconsequent.]  Without  just 
conclusion  :  without  regular  inference. 

Inconsequential,  a.  Not  leading  to  consequences; 
n  nimportant. 

1  ncooiscq  unit  iality.  n.  State  of  being  inconse¬ 
quential. 

Inconsequentially,  adv.  In  an  inconsequential 
manner. 

Iiicon'seqiientness.n.  Stnteof being  inconsequent. 

Inconsid  era  hie,  a.  Unworthy  of  notice;  unimpor¬ 
tant;  mean  ;  of  little  value. 

Inconsid'er Ableness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
inconsiderable. 

Inconsiderably,  adv.  In  a  small  degree. 

Inconsid'erate.  a.  [Lat.  inconsiderutus.]  Careless; 
thoughtless;  negligent;  inattention;  inadvertent ; — used 
both  of  men  and  things.  —  Wanting  due  regard  ;  —  with 
of  before  the  subject. 

Inconsid  erately,  adv.  Negligently  ;  thoughtlessly; 
inattentively. 

Inconsid'erateness,  n.  Carelessness;  thoughtless¬ 
ness;  negligence;  want  of  thought;  inadvertence;  in¬ 
attention. 

Inconsidera'tion,  n.  [Fr.  inemsideration.]  Want 
of  thought;  inattention  ;  inadvertence. 

In  consistence.  Inconsistency,  n.  Want  of 
consistency;  such  opposition  as  that  one  pioposition 
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infers  the  negation  of  the  other;  such  contrariety  that 
boih  cannot  he  together. —  Absurdity  in  argument  or 
narration,  where  one  part  destroys  the  other;  self-con¬ 
tradiction. 

“  Mutability  of  temper,  and  inconsistency  with  ourselves,  is  the 
greatest  weakuess  of  human  uature."  —  Addison. 

—Unsteadiness;  changeableness. 

Inconsistent,  a.  [Lat.  in, and  consistent.]  Not  con¬ 
sistent;  not  suitable,  accordant,  or  congruous;  incom¬ 
patible;  discordant;  absolutely  opposed;  so  contrary  as 
to  imply  the  destruction  of  something  else;  repugnant; 
contradictory;  not  uniform;  being  contrary  at  different 
times. 

IiiconsiKt'ently,  adv.  With  absurdity;  incongru¬ 
ously;  with  self-contradiction;  without  steadiness  or 
uniformity. 

In  const  ist'eiitness,  n.  Want  of  consistency,  (r.) 

Iiicoimorahlc,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. inconsolabilis^J  Not 
to  be  consoled;  grieved  beyond  the  susceptibility  of 
comfort. 

Inconsorablencss,  n.  State  of  being  inconsolable. 

Inconsolably,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  that  does 
not  admit  of  consolation. 

Incon'sonance,  In  con 'so  nancy,  n.  Disagree¬ 
ment  with  itself:  inconsistency. 

(Mas.)  Discordance;  discord. 

Incon  sonant,  a.  Not  consonant;  not  agreeing;  in¬ 
consistent  ;  discordant. 

Incon'**onantly,ac2e.  Not  accordantly ;  not  consis¬ 
tently. 

Inconspic  uous,  adv.  [L.  Lat.  incongpicuus.]  Not 
conspicuous ;  not  discernible ;  not  to  be  perceived  by  the 
sight. 

Inconspicuously,  adv.  Not  conspicuously. 

Inconspic'iioiisness,  n.  Want  of  conspicuousness; 
obscurity. 

I n con  stancy,n.  [Fr.  inconstancy ;  Lat. incon  stand  a 
Want  of  constancy;  mutability  or  instability  of  temper 
or  affection;  unsteadiness ;  fickleness;  want  of  uni¬ 
formity  ;  dissimilitude. 

Inconstant,  a.  JFr. ;  Lat.  incanstans.]  Not  constant; 
mutable;  subject  to  change  of  opinion,  inclination,  or 
purpose;  not  firm  in  resolution,  as  persons;  unsteady; 
fickle;  capricious;  subject  to  change,  as  things;  un¬ 
stable:  changeable:  variable. 

Ill  constantly,  adv.  In  an  inconstant  manner. 

Iiiponsuin'able,  a.  [Lat.  inconsumabile.]  Not  to  be 
wasted  or  consumed. 

Inmiisiim  ably,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  consumed. 

I  n  co  iim  11  in 'in  ate,  a.  Not  consummated;  not  com¬ 
plete;  Incomplete. 

Inconsum'mateness,  n.  State  of  being  incomplete. 

Incoiitam  inalc,  tf.  Not  contaminated  ;  pure. 

Incontestable,  a.  [Fr.J  Not  contestable ;  not  to  be 
disputed:  not  admitting  debate;  too  clear  to  be  contro¬ 
verted;  incontrovertible  ;  indisputable;  undeniable;  un¬ 
questionable  ;  indubitable. 

Incnntes'lableness,  n.  Quality  of  being  incontes¬ 
table. 

Incontestably,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  preclude  de¬ 
bate:  indisputably;  incontrovertibly ;  indubitably. 

I  n  con  tiff'll  ons,  a.  Not  meeting  each  other;  not 
joined  together;  not  contiguous. 

Incontigf'iioiisly,  adv.  Not  contiguously;  separately. 

Incontinence,  Incon'tinency,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat  .in¬ 
continentia.]  Want  of  continence;  inability  of  con¬ 
taining  or  retaining;  want  of  restraint  of  the  passions 
or  appetites,  or  the  sexual  appetite;  free  or  illegal 
indulgence  of  lust :  lewdness. 

(Med.)  Inability  of  any  of  the  animal  organs  to  restrain 
discharges  of  their  contents. 

Incon  tinent,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  incontinens — in,  and 
can  tinea ,  to  contain.]  Not  containing  or  retaining ;  not 
restraining  the  passions  or  appetites  ;  particularly  the 
sexual  appetite;  unchaste;  lewd. 

(Med.)  Unable  to  restrain  natural  discharges. 

Incon  tinently,  Without  due  restraint  of  the 

passions  or  appetites;  unchastely. 

Ill  contracted,  a.  Not  contracted;  not  shortened; 
uncontraeted. 

Incontroriable,  a.  Not  to  be  controlled;  uncon¬ 
trollable. 

Ineontrol'lably,  adv.  Uncontrollably. 

Incoiitrovert/ibility,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 

incontrovertible. 

Incontrovertible,  a.  Not  to  be  controverted;  too 
clear  or  certain  to  admit  of  dispute;  incontestable;  in¬ 
disputable:  undeniable;  indubitable. 

Incontrovertibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  to  a  degree 
that  precludes  debate  or  controversy. 

I n con  ven'ience,  n.  [Lat.  incanvenientia — in,  and 
convenio.)  Unfitness;  unsuitableness;  inexpedience; 
anything  that  disturbs  quiet,  impedes  prosperity,  or  in¬ 
creases  the  difficulty  of  action  or  success ;  incommo¬ 
diousness;  disquiet;  disturbance;  annoyance;  moles¬ 
tation  ;  trouble. 

— v.  a.  To  put  to  inconvenience;  to  trouble. 

Inconvenient.  a.  [Fr.  inconvenient.]  Not  conven¬ 
ient;  not  accordant;  unfit;  unsuitable;  inexpedient; 
incommodious;  disadvantageous;  giving  trouble  or  un¬ 
easiness;  increasing  the  difficulty  of  progress  or  suc¬ 
cess:  disturbing;  molesting;  annoying. 

Inconveniently,  adv.  Unsuitably;  incommo¬ 
diously;  in  a  manner  to  give  trouble;  unseasonably. 

Inconvers  able,  a.  [Sp.J  Incommunicative;  un¬ 
conversable. 

Incon  ver'sant,  a.  Not  conversant :  not  acquainted. 

Inconvertibil  ity,  n.  Quality  of  not  being  con¬ 
vertible,  or  of  not  being  changeable  into  something  else. 

Incon  vert  ible,  «.  [Fr  in,  and  convertible.]  That 
cauuot  be  transmitted  or  changed  iuto  something  else. 
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Incon vert/ihleness,  n.  Quality  of  being  incon¬ 
vertible. 

Incon  vert'ibly,  adv.  In  an  inconvertible  manner. 

Incon  vine  ible,  a.  [It.  inconvincihilc.]  That  can¬ 
not  be  convinced  ;  not  capable  of  conviction. 

Incon  vinc'ibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  admitting 
of  conviction. 

Incor  porate,  a.  [L.  Lat.  incorporate ,  from  Lat.  in- 
corpnro  m,  and  corporo,  from  carpus ,  corporis ,  a  body. 
See  Corporate]  United  in  one  body;  embodied;  as¬ 
sociated;  mixed. 

— v.  a.  To  unite  to,  or  ingraft  upon  a  body  ;  to  furnish  with 
a  body ;  to  embody;  to  mix  and  embody  one  substance 
in  another;  to  unite;  to  blend ;  to  work  into  another 
mass  or  body;  to  associate  in  another  government  or 
empire;  to  form  into  a  legal  body,  or  body  politic,  as  a 
bank. — To  mix  different  ingredients  in  one  mass  or  body. 

— v.  n.  To  unite  so  as  to  make  a  part  of  another  body  ;  to 
be  mixed  or  blended  together;  to  grow  into  or  coalesce. 

Incorporated,  p.  a.  Mixed  or  united  in  one  body  ; 
associated  iu  the  same  political  body  ;  united  in  a  legal 
body. 

Incorporation,  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  in — cotporatio.]  Act 
of  incorporating;  union  of  different  ingredients  in  one 
mass. —  Association  in  the  same  political  body;  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  legal  or  political  body  by  the  uuiou  of  indi¬ 
viduals.— See  Corporation. 

I li co rpo' real,  a.  [Lat.  incorporate ;  Fr.  incorporel.] 
Bodiless;  not  consisting  of  matter;  not  having  a  ma¬ 
terial  body;  immaterial;  unsubstantial;  spiritual. 

Incorpo'realisin,  n.  Immateriality;  doctrine  of  the 
spiritual  existence,  or  nature. 

Incorpo'realist,  n.  An  adherent  of  incorporeal  ism. 

lncorpo'rcally,  adv.  Without  body;  immaterially. 

In corporeity,  n.  [Fr.  incorporeiU.]  Immateriality  ; 
distinctness  from  body. 

Incorrect',  a  [Fr.]  Not  correct;  not  exact;  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  copy  or  model,  or  to  established  rules. 

Incorrectly,  adv.  Not  in  accordance  with  truth  or 
other  standard  :  inaccurately  ;  not  exactly. 

Incorrect  ness,  n.  Want  of  conformity  to  truth  or 
to  a  standard  ;  inaccuracy. 

Incorrigible,  (in-kor'i-ji-ble. )  a.  That  cannot  be  cor¬ 
rected  or  amended;  bad  beyond  correction;  too  de¬ 
praved  to  be  corrected  or  reformed. 

Incor'ri$~ibleness,  Incorrigibility, n.  Qual¬ 
ity  of  being  incorrigible,  or  of  being  bad,  erroneous,  or 
depraved  beyond  correction ;  hopeless  depravity  in  per¬ 
sons,  and  error  in  things. 

Incorrigibly,  adv.  To  a  degree  of  depravity  be¬ 
yond  all  means  of  amendment. 

Incorrodible,  a.  That  cannot  be  corroded. 

Incorrupt',  a.  Not  marred,  impaired,  or  spoiled  ;  not 
defiled  or  depraved;  pure;  sound;  untuiuted  ;  above 
the  power  of  bribes. 

Incorrupt ibil'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  incorrupti¬ 
ble,  or  of  being  incapable  of  decay  or  corruption. 

Incorrupt  ible,  a.  That  cannot  corrupt  or  decay; 
not  admitting  of  corruption.  —  That  cannot  be  bribed; 
inflexibly  just  and  upright. 

Incorrnpt/ibly,  adv.  In  a  way  not  admitting  of 
corrupt  ion. 

Incorrnpt'ibleness,  n.  Quality  of  being  incorrup¬ 
tible. 

Iucorrup  lion,  n.  Incapability  of  being  corrupted; 
incorruptibility. 

Incorriipt'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  ex¬ 
empt  of  corruption  ;  purity  of  mind  or  manners ;  prob¬ 
ity;  integrity;  honesty. 

Incras'satc,  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  in,  and  crasso.  from 
crass  us,  thick.]  To  make  thick  or  thicker;  to  thicken. 

— v.  n.  To  become  thick  or  thicker. 

— a.  (Bat.)  Applied  to  bodies  which  are  thicker  than 
usual  in  proportion  to  their  area,  as  in  the  leaves  of 
succulents. 

Increase,  (in-kres',)  v.n.  [Lat.  incresco  —  in,  and 
cresco,  to  grow,  from  creo ,  to  bring  forth,  produce,  make, 
or  create.]  To  grow  iu  anything;  to  become  greater  in 
bulk  or  quantity;  to  grow;  to  augment;  to  amplify; 
to  enlarge;  to  become  bigger  and  bigger. —  To  become 
more  in  number.  —  To  advance  in  value,  or  in  any  quul- 
ity,  good  or  bad.  —  To  swell ;  to  rise;  to  extend 

— v.  a.  To  cause  to  grow  ;  to  augment  or  make  greater  in 
bulk,  quantity,  or  amount.  — To  advance  in  quality ;  to 
add  to  any  quality  or  affection  ;  to  exteud;  to  lengthen  ; 
to  spread ;  to  aggravate. 

— n.  A  growing  larger  in  size,  extent,  cr  quality,  &c.;  aug¬ 
mentation  ;  enlargement;  growth;  extension;  addi¬ 
tion;  accession;  increment  — The  result  of  augmenta¬ 
tion  ;  profit;  interest.  —  That  which  is  added  to  the 
original  stock;  produce;  progeny;  issue;  offspring. 

Increased',  p. a.  Augmented;  made  or  grown  larger. 

IncreaseTul,  a.  Abundant  of  produce. 

Inereas'er,  n.  lie  who,  or  that  which,  increases  or 
augments. 

Increasing*,  p.  a.  Growing;  becoming  larger;  ad¬ 
vancing  in  any  quality,  good  or  bad. 

Increasingly,  adv.  Iu  the  way  of  growing  or  in¬ 
creasing;  growingly. 

Incredibil  ity,  /!.  [Fr.  incredibility  The  quality 
of  being  incredible,  or  of  surpassing  belief,  or  of  being 
too  extraordinary  to  admit  of  belief. 

Incredible,  a.  That  cannot  be  believed;  not  to  be 
credited;  too  extraordinary  and  improbable  to  admit  of 
belief. 

Incredibleness,  n.  Quality  of  not  being  credible. 

Incredibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  preclude  belief. 

Incredulity,*?.  Quality  of  being  incredulous;  dis¬ 
belief;  indisposition  to  believe;  a  withholding  or  re¬ 
fusal  of  belief ;  unbelief;  scepticism. 

Incred  ulous,  a.  Not  believing;  indisposed  to  admit 
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the  truth  of  what  is  related;  refusing  or  withholding 
belief. 

Incredulously,  adv.  With  unbelief  or  incredulity. 

1  nered  u  Ions  ness,  n.  State  of  being  incredulous; 
incredulity. 

Iii'crcmcnt,  n.  [ !«it.  incrementum ,  from  incresco  —  in, 
and  cresco,  to  grow.]  Growth;  increase;  a  growing  iu 
bulk,  quantity,  number,  value,  or  amount;  augmenta¬ 
tion;  produce;  production;  matter  added;  addition; 
augmentation. 

(Math.)  The  difference  between  two  successive  values 
of  a  variable  quantity  is  called  an  increment  or  deert - 
in  cut,  accordingly  as  the  second  value  is  greater  or  less 
than  the  first.  A  decrement  being  considered  as  a  neg¬ 
ative  increment,  we  speak  generally  of  the  increment  of 
a  function  which  corresponds  to  a  given  increment  of 
its  independent  variable.  The  determination  and  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  ratio  of  two  such  increments  is  the 
primary  object  of  contemplation  in  the  calculus  of  dif¬ 
ferences,  while  the  differential  calculus  is  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  limit  to  which  this  ratio  approaches  as 
the  increments  diminish.  The  method  of  increments  was 
the  name  originally  given  to  the  calculus  of  differences 
by  Dr.  Brook  Taylor,  whose  Methodus  Jn  ere  mentor  um, 
published  in  17 15,  contains  the  celebrated  theorem  which 
has  since  been  made  the  basis  of  the  differential  calculus. 

( RheX .)  A  species  of  climax  rising  gradually  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest. 

Incriminate,  v.a.  [Lat.  in,  and  criminor,  crimina- 
lus.]  To  bring  an  accusation  against;  to  accuse;  to 
charge  with  a  crime  or  fault. 

Incrust',  v.  a.  [Lat.  inernsto.]  To  cover  with  a  crust, 
or  with  a  hard  coat;  to  form  a  crust  on  the  surface  of 
any  substance 

Incrustation,  n.  [Fr. :  Lat.  incrustatio.]  Act  of 
forming  a  crust;  a  crust  or  coat  of  anything  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  body;  a  covering  or  inlaying  of  marble,  mo¬ 
saic,  or  other  substance. 

[Boilers.)  When  natural  waters  are  boiled,  the  free 
carbonic  acid  which  they  contain  is  expelled  in  the  gas¬ 
eous  state,  and  the  carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and 
oxide  of  iron  are  precipitated,  since  they  are  insoluble 
iu  water  \\  hicli  does  not  contain  carbonic  acid.  But,  by 
the  ebullition  of  the  water,  a  portion  of  it  lias  been  dis¬ 
sipated  in  \apor,  and  if  there  be  much  sulphate  of  lime 
present,  the  quantity  of  water  left  may  not  be  sufficient 
to  retain  the  whole  of  that  salt  iu  solution  ;  ami  this  is 
the  more  likely  to  happen,  because  sulphate  of  lime  re¬ 
quires  about  400  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it ;  a  quantity 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  then,  is  liable  to  be  deposited,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide 
of  iron,  and,  should  the  water  contain  much  vegetable 
matter,  ibis  is  also  deposited  in  an  insoluble  condition, 
the  whole  eventually  forming  together  a  hard  compact 
mass,  composed  of  successive  thin  layers,  on  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  water  is  boiled.  The 
“furring”  of  a  kettle  is  objectionable,  chiefly  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  retarding  the  ebullition  of  the  water,  since 
the  deposit  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  there¬ 
fore  impedes  the  transmission  of  heat  from  the  fire  to 
the  water;  hence  the  common  practice  of  introducing 
a  round  stone  or  marble  into  the  kettle,  in  order,  by  its 
perpetual  rolling,  to  prevent  the  particles  of  carbonate 
of  lime  from  forming  a  compact  layer.  In  steam-boilers, 
however,  even  more  serious  inconvenience  than  loss  of 
time  sometimes  arises  if  this  deposit  be  allowed  to  ac¬ 
cumulate,  and  to  form  a  thick  layer  of  badly  conducting 
material  on  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  since  the  latter  is 
then  liable  to  become  red-hot,  and  should  the  incrusta¬ 
tion  happen  to  crack  and  allow  the  water  to  reach  the 
red-hot  metal,  so  violent  a  disengagement  of  steam  fol¬ 
lows,  that  boilers  have  been  known  to  burst  under  the 
sudden  pressure.  But  even  though  this  calamity  be 
escaped,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  boiler  is  very  much 
increased  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  this  de¬ 
posit,  since  its  hardness  often  renders  it  necessary  to 
detach  it  with  the  hammer,  much  to  the  injury  of  the 
iron  boiler-plates,  which  are  also  subject  to  increased 
oxidation  and  corrosion  in  consequence  of  the  high  tem¬ 
perature  which  the  incrustation  permits  them  to  attain 
by  preventing  their  contact  with  the  water.  The  exi¬ 
gency  of  the  case  has  elicited  many  propositions  for  the 
prevention  of  these  incrustations;  some  substances 
have  been  used  of  which  the  action  appears  to  be  purely 
mechanical  in  preventing  the  aggregation  of  the  de¬ 
posited  particles.  Clay,  saw-dust,  ami  other  matters 
have  been  employed  with  this  view;  but  the  action  of 
SAl-ummoniac,  which  lias  also  been  found  efficacious, 
must  be  explained  upon  purely  chemical  principles. 
When  this  salt  is  boiled  with  carbonate  ot  lime,  mutual 
decomposition  ensues,  resulting  in  the  production  of 
chloride  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  of  which 
salts  the  former  is  very  soluble  in  water,  while  the  lat¬ 
ter  passes  off*  in  vapor  with  t lie  steam. —  From  a  series 
of  experiments,  lately  made,  and  continued  for  a  suf¬ 
ficient  length  of  time  to  yield  a  reliable  result,  it  seems 
proven  that  the  addition  to  the  feed-water  of  the  steam- 
boilers  of  fatty  clays,  especially  the  kind  known  as  ful¬ 
ler's  earth,  entirely  prevents  boiler  incrustations,  even 
where,  of  necessity,  very  hard  water  has  to  be  used  as 
feed-water.  A  loose,  soft  mud  is  deposited  as  soon  as 
the  motion  of  the  water,  due  to  the  boiling,  ceases  on 
cooling.  This  mud  readily  runs  off  on  opening  the 
sludge-valve  of  the  boiler. 

Incrustlnent,  n.  Incrustation,  (r.) 

I n crystal liz'able,  a.  [Fr.  incristallisablc.]  That 
cannot  be  formed  into  crystals;  uncrystal lizable. 

In  cubate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  incubo,  incubatum  —  in,  and 
c umbo,  to  lie  down  ;  allied  to  Or.  hup  to,  to  bend,  and  Ileb. 
shalcab,  to  lie  down,  to  lie.]  To  lie  in  or  upon  a  thing; 
to  brood ;  to  sit, as  on  eggs  for  hatching.— See  Hatching. 
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(Med.)  Figuratively,  the  period  that  elapses  between 
the  introduction  of  a  morbific  principle  into  the  animal 
economy  and  the  invasion  of  the  disease. —  Likewise, 
the  maintenance  of  a  temperature  of  warm  air  (say  of 
98°  F.)  around  a  diseased  part. 

Inciiba'tioii,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat .incubatio.]  A  brooding: 
act  of  sitting  on  eggs  for  the  purpose  of  hatching  young. 

Ili'enbator,  n.  A  machine  for  hatching  eggs  by  arti¬ 
ficial  heat. 

Inen'batory,  a.  That  serves  for  incubation. 

In'cubus,  ?i.;  Ltit.pl.  Incubi  ;  Eng.p/.  Incubuses.  [Lat., 
from  ifi  and  cuinbo.]  A  demon;  an  imaginary  spirit  or 
fairy.  —  An  incumbrance;  a  heavy  weight. 

(Med.)  The  nightmare,  a  disease  which  consists  in  a 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  breast, 
usually  happening  in  the  night,  and  attended  with  a 
very  painful  difficulty  of  respiration  and  great  anxiety. 
The  most  obvious  symptom  of  this  disease  is  a  sensation 
of  some  great  weight  laid  upon  the  breast.  Sometimes 
the  sufferer  finds  himself  in  some  inextricable  difficulty, 
endeavoring  to  escape  from  a  monster,  or,  perhaps,  in 
imminent  danger  of  falling  from  a  precipice,  while  his 
limbs  refuse  to  do  their  office,  until  he  suddenly  awakens 
himself  by  starting  from  his  recumbent  posture,  or  by 
a  cry  of  terror.  The  name  Incubus  is  derived  from 
imaginary  fiends  or  spectres.  Many  noble  families  were 
supposed  to  have  their  origin  from  the  connection  of 
incubi  with  females,  as  in  the  well-known  instance  of 
Kobert  of  Normandy,  called  the  LHable.  For  the  theories 
of  the  intercourse  of  incubi  ami  saccubi  with  human 
beings,  see  Lecky,  Hist,  of  ftutionalism.  ch.  i. 

Iiicul'cafe,  v.  a.  [Lat.  inculco ,  inculcatus —  in,  and 
calco ,  to  tread  upon,  from  calx ,  calcis,  the  heel.]  To 
tread  in  or  down;  to  stuff,  press,  or  cram  in;  to  press 
or  urge  forcibly  and  repeatedly;  to  impress  by  frequent 
admonitions;  to  enforce  by  frequent  repetitions;  to 
teach;  to  instil;  to  implant;  to  infuse. 

Inciilca'tioii.  7i.  [Lat.  inculcatio.]  The  act  of  im¬ 
pressing  by  frequent  admonitions. 

Iiieiilva'toa*.  n.  One  who  inculcates. 

(tiriil  pable,  a.  Not  culpable;  unblamable;  blame¬ 
less  :  that  cannot  be  accused. 

Inctirpableness,  n.  Unblamableness. 

Inciil'imbly,  adv.  UnblamaUy  ;  without  blame. 

In<*ur|>at<k,  v.  a.  [Lat.  inculpo ,  inculpatus — in,  and 
culpo ,  to  reproach  or  blame.]  To  blame;  to  censure; 
to  accuse  of  a  crime;  to  incriminate;  —  opposed  to  ex¬ 
culpate. 

Inculpation,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  in  and  culpa.]  Act  of 
inculpating;  blame;  censure;  crimination;  charge. 

Inckilpa'tory,  a.  Imputing  blame;  accusatory. 

Inctiin'b<kncy,  n.  State  of  being  incumbent;  a  lying, 
reclining,  or  resting  on  something. 

(Eccl.)  The  state  of  holding  or  being  in  possession 
of  a  benefice,  or  of  an  office. 

I  nctun'bent,  a.  [tait.  incumbent ,  from  incumbo  —  in, 
and  cuinbo ,  to  lie  down.]  Lying,  reclining,  or  resting 
on  ;  leaning  on  or  resting  against.  —  Lying  on,  as  duty 
or  obligation;  imposed  and  emphatically  urging  or 
pressing  to  performance;  indispensable. 

(Bot.)  Said  of  an  embryo  when  its  radicle  is  folded 
down  upon  the  back  of  the  cotyledons. 

— 7i.  The  person  who  is  in  present  possession  of  a  benefice 
or  of  any  office. 

lliciiin'bently,  adv.  In  an  incumbent  manner. 

Iiioiim'ber,  v.  a.  See  Encumber. 

Inciim'brance,  n.  See  Encumbrance. 

liiciinab'nla,  n.  pi.  [Lat.,  cradle.]  (Bibliog.)  Books 
printed  during  the  early  period  of  the  art;  in  gen¬ 
eral,  confined  to  those  which  appeared  before  the  year 
1500.  —  Bra7ide. 

Incur',  v.  a.  [Lat.  incinrro  —  m,  and  carro,  to  run.]  To 
become  liable  to;  to  become  subject  to,  as  a  penalty ; 
to  bring  on,  as  expense. 

— r.  n.  To  enter;  to  pass;  to  occur. 

Incurabil'ity,  «.  [ Fr.  incurability.]  State  of  being 
incurable;  impossibility  of  cure;  insusceptibility  of 
cure  or  remedy. 

lnciii*'able,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  incnrabilis  —  in,  and  cum.] 
That  cannot  be  cured;  not  admitting  of  cure;  beyond 
the  power  of  skill  or  medicine.  —  Not  admitting  remedy 
or  correction ;  irremediable;  remediless;  irretrievable. 

— n.  A  person  diseased  beyond  the  reach  of  cure. 

Inciir'aibieness,  n.  The  state  of  not  admitting  cure 
or  remedy. 

Incurably,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  that  renders 
cure  impracticable. 

Incuriosity,  n.  [Lat.  incuriositas.]  Want  of  curiosity. 

Incu  rious,  a.  [Lat.  iwcartosws.]  Not  curious;  neg¬ 
ligent;  inattentive. 

Incii'rioti«*ly,  adv.  Without  care  or  curiosity. 

Incii'rioiiKiiess,  / 1 .  Want  of  curiosity  ;  negligence; 
carelessness. 

Iiicibb*'b*oiic©,  n.  Act  of  incurring,  bringing  on,  or  of 
subjecting  one’s  self  to. 

Incursion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  incursio.]  An  entering 
into  a  territory  with  hostile  intention;  an  irruption; 
an  inroad; — applied  to  the  expeditions  of  small  parties 
of  detachments  of  an  enemy’s  army. 

Incur'**!  ve,  u.  Of  the  nature  of  an  incursion ;  hostile ; 
making  an  attack  or  incursion. 

Incur' vate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  meurvo,  incurvatus  —  in,  and 
curvo,  to  bend,  to  bow.  See  Curve.]  To  bend,  bow, 
crook,  or  curve;  to  turn  from  aright  line  or  straight 
course. 

y-a.  (Hot.)  Incurved;  bent  inwards;  curved. —  Craig. 

Incurva't  ion,  n.  [Fr.]  A  bending  or  curving;  state 
of  being  bent  or  turned  from  a  rectilinear  course;  curv- 
ity  ;  crookedness.  —  Act  of  bowing  or  beudiug  the  body 
in  reverence  or  respect. 

Incurve',  v.  a.  To  bend;  to  incurvate. 


Incur'vity,  n.  [From  Lat.  incurvus.]  Crookedness; 
the  state  of  bending  inwards. 

Incur'vo-recurved',  a.  (Bot.  and  Zobl.)  Bending 
inwards  and  then  backwards.  —  Loudon. 

Ill  'cus,  n.  [Lat.,  an  anvil.]  A  smith  s  anvil. 

(Aiiat.)  One  of  the  small  bones  of  the  ear  connected 
with  the  malleus  and  stapis,  or  hammer  and  stirrup, 
completing  the  bony  chain  which  conveys  to  the  tym¬ 
panum  the  tremors  of  sound  brought  to  the  ear. 

Incuse  ,  or  Incuss,  v.  a.  [Lat.  incutio ,  to  strike  upon.] 
To  strike,  as  a  coin. 

Iiiciis'sion,  n.  Act  of  shaking ;  concussion,  (r.) 

liidaja,  n.  See  Attalea. 

Imlaiik'a^c,  v.  a.  See  Endamage. 

I  ndart',  v.  a.  To  dart  in ;  to  strike  in. 

Bndcar',  v.  a.  See  Endear. 

Indebt',  v.  a.  To  put  into  debt.  —  To  oblige;  to  put 
into  obligation. 

*•  Forgive  us  our  sins,  as  we  forgive  every  one  that  is  indebted 
to  us."  —  Luke  xi.  4. 

Indebted,  ( in-deVed ,)  a.  [It.  indebitato,  from  Lat.  in, 
and  debeo,  debit um,  to  owe.]  Having  or  holding  any¬ 
thing  from  another:  being  in  debt;  having  incurred  a 
debt ;  held  or  obliged  to  pay;  obliged  by  something  re¬ 
ceived,  for  which  restitution  or  gratitude  is  due. 

Indebtedness,  n.  State  of  being  indebted. 

laidebt'inciit  n.  State  of  being  in  debt.  (R.) 

Inde'cence,  n.  See  Indecency. 

I  nde'cency.  n.  [Lat.  in,  and  decentia,  from  decens ; 
Fr.  indtcence .]  That  which  is  unbecoming  in  language 
or  manners ;  any  action  or  behavior  which  is  deemed  a 
violation  of  modesty  or  an  offence  to  delicacy  ;  indel¬ 
icacy;  indecorum;  immodesty;  impurity;  obscenity. 

Inde'  cent,  a.  [  F.  i7idece/>t ;  Lat.  indecent.]  Unbecom¬ 
ing  ;  unfit  to  be  seen  or  heard;  offensive  to  modesty  and 
delicacy;  indecorous;  indelicate;  immodest;  impure; 
unchaste;  obscene;  filthy. 

Inde'cently,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  offend  modesty  or 
delicacy. 

Indecid'uons,  a.  (Bot.)  Not  falling  off;  lasting; 
evergreen. 

Indec'imable,  a.  Not  liable  to  be  decimated. 

Indeei'plierable,  u.  That  cannot  be  deciphered  or 
interpreted. 

Bndcci'plterably,  adv.  So  ns  not  to  be  deciphered. 

Indecis'ion,  7i.  [in,  aud  decision ,  q.  v.]  Want  of 
decision;  want  of  settled  purpose,  or  of  firmness  in  the 
determination  of  the  will;  a  wavering  of  mind ;  irreso¬ 
lution;  hesitation. 

Indecisive,  a.  Not  decisive;  not  bringing  to  a  final 
close  or  ultimate  issue;  unsettled;  wavering;  vacillat¬ 
ing;  hesitating. 

Indeci'si  vely,  adv.  Without  decision. 

Indeci  si  ve  ness,  n.  State  of  being  undecided;  in¬ 
decision. 

Indeclin  able,  a.  (Gi-am.)  Not  declinable;  not  de- 
clensive  or  inflexive.  Adverbs,  prepositions,  particles, 
coxy  unctions,  are  all  indeclinable. 

— n.  (Gram.)  A  word  that  is  not  declined. 

Indeclin'ably,  adv.  (Gram  )  Without  variation. 

Indeconipois'ablc,  a.  Not  capable  of  decomposi¬ 
tion,  or  of  being  resolved  into  the  primary  constituent 
elements. 

Indecoinpos'ableness,  n.  Quality  of  being  inde¬ 
composable. 

Indeco'roii**,  a.  [in,  and  decorous]  Unbecoming: 
unseemly;  unfit:  violating  good  manners;  contrary  to 
the  established  rules  of  good  breeding,  or  to  the  forms 
of  respect  which  age  and  statiou  require;  rude;  coarse; 
uncivil. 

Iiidcco'rously,  adv.  In  an  unbecoming  manner. 

Infieco'rouMiics**,  n.  Quality  of  being  indecorous; 
violation  of  good  manners  in  words  or  behavior. 

laulcco'rmn,  n.  [Lat.]  Unbecoming  or  unseemly 
conduct;  impropriety  of  behavior;  that  in  behavior  or 
manners  which  violates  the  established  ruies  of  civility, 
or  the  duties  of  respect  which  age  or  station  requires  ; 
an  unbecoming  action. 

Indeed',  ado.  In  reality;  in  truth;  in  fact;  really. 

“  A  thing  indeed  very  pitiful  aud  horrible.”  —  Spenser. 

— Above  common  rate,  aud  emphatically. 

'*  I  were  a  beast,  indeed,  to  do  you  wrong.”—  Dryden. 

— This  is  to  be  granted  that;  —  a  particle  of  connection. 

"  Some  sons  indeed,  some  very  few  we  see, 

Who  keep  themselves  from  this  infection  free.”  —  Dryden. 

1 7ideed  is  used  sometimes  ns  a  slight  assertion  or  reca¬ 
pitulation  in  a  sense  not  perceptible  or  explicable,  and 
though  some  degree  of  obscure  power  is  perceived, 
might,  even  when  it  is  properly  enough  iuserted,  be 
omitted  without  miss. 

“  There  is  indeed  no  great  pleasure  in  visiting  these  magazines.” 

Addison. 

—It  is  used  to  note  concession  in  comparisons. 

"  Vessels  .  .  .  not  so  great  of  bulk  indeed,  but  of  more  nimble 
motion.”  —  Bacon. 

— It  is  also  sometimes  used  as  nearly  synonymous  with 
nay. 

“  I  think,  indeed  I  am  sure,  it  is  so.”  —  Worcester. 

Indefatigability,  Indefat'igableness,  n. 

State  of  being  indefatigable,  or  incapable  of  being 
wearied. 

Indefat'i^able,  a.  [Lat.  indefatigabilis  —  in,  de,  and 
fatigo,  fatigatus,  to  weary.]  That  cannot  be  wearied 
or  fatigued ;  untiring;  unwearied;  persevering;  not 
tired;  not  exhausted  by  labor;  not  yielding  to  fatigue. 

Indefat'igably,  adv.  Without  weariness;  without 
yielding  to  fatigue. 

Indefensibility,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  in¬ 
defeasible,  or  not  subject  to  be  made  void. 
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Indefeas'ible,  a.  Not  defeasible ;  not  to  be  defeated; 
that  cannot  be  made  void. 

IndefeaK'ibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  defeated 
or  made  void. 

Indefectibil'tty,  n.  [Fr.  indifectibiliU.)  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  suffering  no  decay  ;  of  being  subject  to  no  defect. 

Indefectible, a.  Not  defectible^  unfailing;  not  liable 
to  defect,  failure,  or  decay. 

lndefeiBSibil'ity,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  in¬ 
defensible. 

Indefens  ible*,  a.  That  cannot  be  defended  or  main¬ 
tained  ;  untenable;  not  to  be  vindicated  or  justified. 

Bndelens'ibly,  adv.  In  an  indefensible  manner. 

Indef  inite,  a.  [Lat.  indefinitus.]  Not  definite  ;  not 
limited  or  defined;  not  determinate;  not  precise  or 
certain;  uncertain;  vague;  that  has  no  certain  limits, 
or  to  which  the  human  mind  can  affix  none;  not  given 
or  defined  in  magnitude,  as  a  line. 

(Bot.)  Applied  to  stamens  when  they  are  above 
twenty  in  number.  The  word  is  also  applied  to  all  other 
parts  when  their  number  is  greater  than  can  be  readily 
counted.  It  refers  only  to  number,  and  never  to  form. 

(Gram.)  Applied  to  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  parti¬ 
ciples,  &c.  which  are  left  in  an  uncertain  indeterminate 
sense,  and  not  fixed  to  any  particular  time,  thing,  or 
other  circumstance. 

1.  hitegral.  (Math.)  The  general  form  of  the  sum  of 
an  infinite  series  of  infinitesimal  elements  w  hose  initial 
und  final  terms  are  undetermined  —  Braude. 

1.  Proposition.  (Logic.)  A  proposition  which  has  for 
its  subject  a  common  term,  without  any  sign  to  indicate 
whether  it  is  distributed  or  undistributed. 

Indefinitely,  adv.  Without  any  settled  limitation; 
not  precisely  ;  not  with  certainty  or  precision. 

Indef  initeiiess.  n.  Quality  of  being  indefinite,  or 
of  being  undefined,  unlimited,  or  not  precise  and  certain. 

Indelib'erate,  a.  Not  deliberate;  done  or  performed 
without  deliberation  or  consideration;  sudden;  unpre¬ 
meditated. 

Indelib'eralely,  adv.  Without  deliberation  or  pre¬ 
meditation. 

fliHlelibil'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  indelible. 

Biadel  ible.  a.  [Lat.  mdelihilit.]  Not  to  be  blotted  out ; 
that  cannot  be  effaced  or  cancelled;  that  cannot  be 
effaced  or  lost. 

Indel'ibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  blotted  out  or 
effaced  ;  too  deeply  imprinted  to  be  effaced. 

I  B 1  4  B  4 k  I  icaey,  n.  [  Fr.  indtlicatesse.)  Want  of  delicacy  ; 
want  of  decency  in  language  or  behavior;  want  of  a 
nice  sense  of  propriety,  or  nice  regard  to  refinement  in 
manners  or  in  the  treatment  of  others;  rudeness:  coarse¬ 
ness  of  manners  or  language. 

Indel  icate,  a.  Wanting  delicacy;  indecorous;  un¬ 
becoming;  unseemly  ;  offensive  to  good  manners,  or  to 
purity  of  mind;  rude ;  coarse;  gross;  indecent. 

Indelicately,  adv.  Indecently ;  in  a  manner  to  offend 
against  good  manners  or  purity  of  mind. 

IndeinBfii  tiea'tion  n.  [Fr.  inde  limitation.]  Act  of 
indemnifying,  saving  harmless,  or  securing  against 
loss,  damage,  or  penalty  ;  security  against  loss;  reim¬ 
bursement  of  loss,  damage,  or  penalty. 

Indeni'nify,  v.  a.  [Lat.  da/nnum ,  and  facio,  to  make.] 
To  make  sale  from  loss  or  harm  ;  to  save  harmless  ;  to 
secure  against  loss,  damage,  or  penalty  ;  to  make  good ; 
to  reimburse,  or  compensate  for  loss  or  injury. 

Indemnity,  w.  [Fr.  indemnity ;  L.  Lat.  mdnnnitas.] 
Security  or  exemption  from  damage,  loss,  injury,  or 
punishment.  —  Compensation  for  loss  sustained  ;  remu¬ 
neration  ;  indemnification ;  reimbursement.  —  Worcester. 

Acts  of  Indemnification.  (E7ig.  Law.)  Decrees  passed 
for  the  relief  of  those  who  have  neglected  to  take  the 
necessary  oaths,  or  perform  other  acts  required  to  qual¬ 
ify  them  for  certain  offices  and  employments;  also,  for 
quieting  the  minds  of  the  public  alter  a  rebellion,  or 
other  serious  demonstration  against  the  constituted  law 
and  authorities,  and  such  as  have  been  implicated  or 
compromised  therein,  by  pardoning  and  throwing  all 
former  offences  into  oblivion.  —  Brande. 

Iiid4‘Biioiist  rability,  n.  Quality  of  being  indemon¬ 
strable. 

Indemonstrable.  a.  That  cannot  be  demonstrated. 

I  Bide  All  obi  st  i’a  bli*  n  css,  n.  State  of  being  indemon¬ 
strable. 

Iiidcn  iza't  ton,  n.  The  act  of  making  free,  or  the 
patent  by  which  one  is  naturalized. 

Indcnize,  Inden  izen,  v.a.  To  make  free;  to 
naturalize. 

Intlcnt',  v.  a.  [ In ,  and  Fr.  dent;  Lat.  dens,  dmtis , 
a  tooth  ]  To  form  into  the  resemblance  of  teeth;  to 
notch  ;  to  jag;  to  cut  any  margin  into  points  or  inequal¬ 
ities,  like  a  row  of  teeth ;  to  bind  out  by  indentures  or 
contract.  —  See  Indentation. 

— v.  n.  To  l»e  cut  or  notched;  hence,  to  crook  or  turn;  to 
contract;  to  bargain  or  covenant. 

— n.  A  cut  or  notch  in  the  margin  of  anything;  an  inden¬ 
tation. 

Indentation,  n.  Act  of  indenting  ;  a  notch  ;  a  cut  in 
the  margin  of  paper  or  other  things;  a  recess  or  depres¬ 
sion  in  any  border. 

Indent'ed,  p.  a.  Cut  in  the  edge  into  points  like  teeth  ; 
marked  with  inequalities  like  a  row  of  teeth  :  notched. 
—  Bound  out  by  writings  or  covenants  in  writing. 

(Chnchol.)  Applied  to  a  series  of  small  cavities,  such 
as  might  be  formed  by  the  entrance  of  teeth ;  —  the  re¬ 
verse  of  dentated. 

(Her.)  One  of  the  partition  lines  of  the  shield,  simi¬ 
larly  notched  to  dancette,  but  with  the  notches  much 
smaller,  and  not  limited  in  number. 

Indent 'edly,  adv.  With  indentations. 

Indcntiarc,  7i.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  indmtura.]  (Law.)  A 
writing  or  deed  comprising  some  contract  between  tw< 
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MAP  OF  INDIA,  AFGHANISTAN,  BHLOOCHISTAN,  ETC. 


India,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  name,  embraces  the  two  great 
peninsulas  of  south-eastern  Asia,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  Bay'  of 
Bengal.  The  most  easterly  of  these  is  generally  known  as  Further  India, 
India  beyond  the  Ganges,  or  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula.  The  western 
portion  is  known  as  India  proper,  or  Hindostan ;  and  is  the  larger,  more 
populous,  and  richer  of  the  two.  They  are  often  distinguished  as  the 
“  East  Indies,”  from  the  West  Indies  of  America.  The  term  Hindostan, 
“  the  country  of  the  Hindoos,"  is  applied  by  the  natives  only  to  that  por¬ 
tion  lying  north  of  the  B.  Nerbudda  (lat.  22°  N.).  India,  the  “  Pearl  of 
the  British  Crown,”  consists  of  an  extensive  section  of  the  main  mass  of 
the  continent  of  Asia  south  of  the  Himalayas,  as  well  as  the  extensive 
peninsula  or  Deccan  (“South”)  which  has  the  Isle  of  Ceylon  near  its 
southern  extremity.  It  consists  of  four  main  sections :  British  India, 


Protected  Native  States,  which  are  very  numerous,  Independent  States, 
and  Foreign  Possessions  (see  table).  It  extends  in  the  direction  of  the 
meridian  for  2,030  miles  from  Bulti  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  1,885  miles 
from  east  to  west  on  the  27th  degree  of  N.  latitude.  Its  area  is  equal  to 
about  fths  of  Europe,  or  more  than  13£  times  greater  than  the  British 
Isles.  Population  equal  to  fds  of  that  of  Europe,  or  about  6‘  times  that  of 
the  British  Isles.  The  combined  population  of  the  entire  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  with  that  of  Australia  does  not  equal  half  of  the  population  of  India, 
which  is  only  second  to  China  in  density,  having  an  average  of  120  persons, 
and  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  of  328,  per  square  mile. 

Scale  ol  Map,  194  miles  to  an  inch.  One  square  inch  comprises  44^ 
times  the  area  represented  by  one  square  inch  on  Map  of  England. 


TABLE  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  DIVISIONS  OF  INDIA. 


Under  British  Administration.  Native  States. 


1.  Presidency  ok  Bengal. 

Bengal,  or  Lower  Provinces, 
South-West  Frontier  Agency, 
or  Chota  Nagpore, 

North-East  Frontier  Agency, 
or  Assam, 

North-West  Provinces,  . 
Punjab,  . 

Oude, 

Central  Provinces, 

British  Burmah, 

Area. 

246,785 

84,972 

100,441 

22,456 

79,600 

90,070 

Pop. 

42,505,222 

28,223,889 

14,585,804 

6,502,884 

7,181,321 

2,196,180 

Area. 

117,151 

8,458 

103,442 

*185,610 

Pop. 

4,152,923 

2,294,400 

7,154,538 

*14,622,587 

Total  op  Bengal, 

624,324 

101,195,300 

414,661 

28,224,448 

2.  Presidency  of  Bombay. 

Bombay, 

Scinde,  . 

87,639 

54,403 

11,093,512  1 
1,795,594  f 

66,004 

6,804,523 

142,042 

12,889,106 

66,004 

6,804,523 

I 

Under  British  Administration.  Native  States. 


Presidency  ok  Madras. t 

Madras,  .... 

§  Coorg,  .... 

§  Hyderabad, 

§  Mysore,  .... 

Area. 

141,746 

2,116 

18,000 

27,000 

Pop. 

24,926,509 

119,118 

1,530,981 

4,013,601 

Area. 

116,125 

Pop. 

12,880,228 

188,862 

30,590,209 

116,125 

12,880,228 

Total  under  British  Ad-  ) 

MINISTRATION,  f 

Total  ok  Native  or  Tribu-  ) 
tart  States,  f 

ft  Under  French  Government. 

§§  Under  Portuguese  do., 

Kingdom  of  Nepal, 

State  of  Bhotan. 

955,228 

596,790 

188 

1,066 

54,500 

19,800 

144,674,615 

47,909,199 

203,887 

313,262 

1,940,000 

1,000,000 

596,790  47,909,199 

*  These  sums  include  the 
Central  Indian  States,  Raj¬ 
pootana,  Indore,  Rewa,  <fcc. 

t  Embraces  the  Nizam’s 
Dominions. 

§  Under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Governor  Gen- 

Grand  Total  ok  India, 
British  Colony  ok  Ceylon, 

1,627,572 

24,700 

196,040,963 

2,088,027 

tt  Chandernagore,  Yana- 
on,  Pondicherry,  Carrical, 
and  Malie. 

§§  Panjim,  Damaun,  and 
Diu. 

1,652,272 

198,128,990 

Afghanistan,  a  country  west  of  the  Punjab,  formerly  a  monarchy,  but 
now  divided  into  three  independent  principalities,  Herat,  Candahar,  and 
Cabool,  with  capitals  of  the  same  name.  Seistan  is  tributary  to  Herat,  and 
Sewestan  to  Candahar. 

The  Khanates  of  Balkh  and  Kunduz  are  geographically  connected  with 
the  region  of  Turkestan  (see  Map  of  Asia).  The  area  of  Afghanistan  pro¬ 
per  is  estimated  at  210,500  square  miles.  Population,  5,120,000.  Density 
per  square  mile,  2 4 '4.  It  is  equal  to  about  1  f-ths  of  the  British  Isles,  with 
a  population  of  little  more  than  fth. 

Beloochistan,  a  country  south  of  Afghanistan,  comprises  the  following 
divisions  or  provinces,  which  are  governed  by  chiefs  who  acknowledge  the 


supremacy  of  the  Khan  of  Kelat  Cutch  Gundava,  Sarawan,  Kelat, 
Jhalawan,  Lus,  Mekran,  and  Kuhistan.  Area  estimated  at  192,000  square 
miles,  or  If  of  the  British  Isles.  Population  very  uncertain,  variously 
estimated  from  500,000  to  2,000,000. 

Burmaii,  the  Birman  or  Burman  Empire,  or  Kingdom  of  Ava  (Burmese 
j Byam-rna  or  Bram-ma),  a  country  east  of  Bengal,  and  in  the  Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula.  Capital,  Mandalay,  and  formerly  Ava.  Area  about  184,000 
square  miles.  Population  estimated  from  3-8,000,000. 

Siam  (Siamese  Thai,  Burmese  Yudra),  a  kingdom  south  of  Burmah. 
Capital,  Bang-kok.  Area,  including  the  tributary  Laos  tribes,  261,800 
square  miles,  or  more  than  double  the  British  Isles.  Population,  6,000,0001 
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Cap.  Afghanistan  C 
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Hoogly,  or  Hugli,  12,000 


S.  W. 


Bombay  Pres. 

Ceylon  F 
Mysore  E 
Punjab  D 
Mysore  E 
mt .  Frontier  G 
Afghanistan  C 
Afghanistan  C 
Brit.  Burmah  I 
Afghanistan  B 
Mysore  E 
Central  Provs.  E 
Punjab  E 
Bombay  Pres.  D 
Bombay  Pres.  D 
Bengal  G 


liosSungabad,°  ’  Central  Provs.  E 

Hossoor  (Ossoor),  Madras  Pres.  E 

Hugli,  or  Hoogly,  12,000_  Bengal  G 


HuUea.  ~  ’  Indore  Agency 

Hulliaul,  or  Hallial,  Bombay  Pres. 

Humeerpoor,  N.  W.  Provs. 

Hundy  Anantapoor,  Madras  Pres. 

Hurdah,  Central  Provs. 

Hurdanhully,  _  Mysore 

Hurdwar.  N.  \V.  Provs. 

Hurreehurpore.  S.  M.  Frontier 

Hurryhur  (Harihar),  Mysore  E 

Huten,  »iam  K 

Huttah,  Central  Provs.  E 

Hyderabad  (Haiderabad), 

200,000  Nizam’s  Dominions  E 

Hyderabad,  or  Haiderabad  (Ni- 
rankot),  24,000  Scinde  C 

Incole  (Jnkoola),  Madras  Pres.  E 

Inderaub,  Afghanistan  C 

Indoor,  Nizam's  Dominions  E 

Indore,  15,000  Indore  Agency  E 

Innacondah,  Madras  Pres.  E 

Iskardo,  or  Skardo,  Cashmere  E 

Islamabad,  Cashmere  D 

Islamabad,  or  Chittagong,  Bengal  H 
Istalif,  Afghanistan  C 

Itchentive,  Ceylon  F 

Jabalpoor,  or  Jubbulpoor,  Cent.  Provs.  E 
Jabboah.  Indore  Agency  D 

Jafferabad,  Gujerat  D 

Jafnapatam,  8,000  Ceylon  F 

Jagannath  (Juggernaut),  29,700  Bengal  G 


dagger. 

Jajepoor, 

Jalk,  - 

Jallandar  (Julinder), 
Jailor, 

Jamda, 

Jamote  Haja, 
Janglatchee, 

Jat  (Jutt). 

Jaulnah,  17,000 
Jaypoor  (Jeypoor), 
Jaypoor  (Jeypoor), 


Assam  H 
Bengal  G 
Beloochistan  B 
Punjab  E 
Rajpootana  D 
Tibet  H 
Beloochistan  C 
Tibet  G 
Bombay  Pres.  E 
Nizam’s  Dominions  E 
Madras  Pres.  F 
Rajpootana  E 


Jaysalmir  (Jessulmere),  35,000  Rajpoot.  D 
Jelalabad,  Afghanistan  D 

Jelalabad,  or  Dooshak,  Afghanistan  B 
Jessore.  Bengal  G 

Jessulmere  (Jaysalmir),  35,000  Rajpoot.  D 
Jeypoor  (Jaypoor), 


Nizam’s  Dominions  E 
Afghanistan  C 
Beloochistan  C 
Nizam’s  Dominions  E 
Madras  Pres.  F 
Madras  Pres.  E 
Brit.  Burmah  H 
Beloochistan  B 
Indore  Agency  E 
Beloochistan  B 


Jeypoor  (Jaypoor), 
Jhansee, 

Jhelum, 

Jheend  (Jhind) 
Jhoonjhnoo, 

Jhow, 

Jhung, 

Jiga  Gungar, 
Jinjeera, 

Joonaghnr.  20,000 
Joonagudda, 

Joorg. 


Madras  Pres.  F 
Rajpootana  E 
Indore  Agency  E 
Punjab  D 
Punjab  E 
Rajpootana  E 
Beloochistan  C 
Punjab  D 
Tibet  H 
Bombay  Pres.  D 
Gujerat  C 
Central  Provs.  F 
Afghanistan  B 


Joudpoor  (Jodhpoor),  150,000  Rajpoot.  D 
Jounpoor,  27,160  N.  VY.  Provs.  F 

Jubbulpoor,  or  Jabalpoor,  Cent.  Provs.  E 
Juckoo,  Cutch  C 

Jugdulpoor,  Central  Provs.  F 

Juggernaut  (Jagannath),  or  Pooree, 

29,700  Bengal  G 

Julinder  (Jallandar),  40,000  Punjab  E 
Jull,  Beloochistan  C 

Jumalpore,  Bengal  H 

Jushpoor,  Bengal  G 

Jushpoor,  Central  Provs.  F 

Jutt  (Jat),  Bombay  Pres.  E 

Jvgurh,  Bombay  Pres.  D 

Jynteahpore,  Assam  H 

Kabool,  or  Cabool,  60,000  Afghanistan  C 
Kaehhi  (Cochin),  Cochin  E 

Kadapa  (Cuddapah)  Madras  Pres.  E 

Kabsehs,  Nepal  F 

Kahum,  Afghanistan  C 

Kair,  or  Gunga  Kair,  Nizam's  Domin.  E 
Kairah  (Kheda),  Gujerat  D 

Kakhirh  (Konkair),  Central  Provs.  F 

Kalabagh.  Punjab  D 

Kaladgi  (Kulladghee),  Bombay  Pres.  E 
Kalantan,  Lower  Siam  K 

Kalat,  Belooe'iistaa  B 
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Kale  Myo,  Burmah  H  c 

Kalingapatam,  or  Calinga- 
patam,  Madras  Pres.  F  d 

Kallinger,  N.  W.  Provs.  F  b 

Kalyan  (Callianee),  Bombay  Pres.  D  d 

Kambah  (Kampta),  Central  Provs.  F  c 

Kambampet  (Cummumett),  Nizam’s  Ds.  F  d 
Kampong  Serai,  Cambodia  K  e 

Kampot,  Cambodia  K  e 

Kamptee,  Central  Provs.  E  c 

Kananoor  (Cannanore),  Madras  Pres.  D  e 
Kandahar,  or  Candahar,  Afghanistan  C  a 
Kandy,  Ceylon  F  f 

Kanhpoor  (Cawnpoor), 

108.800  N.  W.  Provs.  F  b 

Kankupa.  or  Cancoopa,  Mysore  E  e 

Karikal,  or  Carrical  (French), 

10,000  Madras  Pres.  F  e 

Karinjah,  Central  Provs.  E  c 

Karnul,  or  Kurnool,  Madras  Pres.  E  d 
Karoor  (Caroor),  Madras  Pres.  E  e 

Kashtwar,  or  Kishtawar,  Cashmere  E  a 
Katak  (Cuttack),  40,000  Bengal  G  c 

Kayan  Kulam  (Quilon),  Travancore  E  f 

Kedje,  Beloochistan  B  b 

Keiragurh,  or  Khyragurh,  Cent.  Provs.  F  c 

Kelat,  12,000,  Cap.  Beloochistan  C  b 

Kerowby,  Rajpootana  E  b 

Keunjur,  Bengal  G  c 

Khaciii,  Nepal  F  b 

Khash,  Afghanistan  B  a 

Khatang,  Nepal  G  b 

Khatmandoo,  50,000,  Cap.  Nepal  G  b 

Kheda  (Kairah),  Gujerat  D  c 

Khemrat,  Siam  K  d 

Khoordah,  Bengal  G  c 

Khoro,  Cashmere  E  a 

Khozdur.  Beloochistan  C  b 

Khyrabad,  Oude  F  b 

Khyragurh,  or  Keiragurh,  Cent.  Provs.  F  c 

Khyreegurh,  '  Oude  F  b 

Kiang,  Siam  K  d 

Kiang  Hung,  Burmah  K  c 

Kiang  Kheng,  Siam  Iv  d 

Kiang  Ma,  Burmah  I  c 

Kiang  Tsen,  Burmah  K  c 

Kiang  Tung,  Burmah  K  c 

Kidah,  or  Q.uedah,  Lower  Siam  K  f 

Kilan,  Beloochistan  A  b 

Kilati-i  Ghiljie,  Afghanistan  C  a 

Kinikote,  Cutch  D  e 

Kisengurh,  Rajpootana  E  b 

Kishnugur,  Bengal  G  c 

Kishtawar,  or  Kaslitawar,  Cashmere  E  a 

Kohak,  Beloochistan  B  b 

Kohat,  Punjab  D  a 

Koilkonda,  Nizam's  Dominions  E  d 

Koimhatoor,  or  Coimbatore.  Mad.  Pres.  E  e 
Kolapoor,  Bombay  Pres.  D  d 

Kolar,  Bombay  Pres.  E  d 

Kolikod  (Calicut),  25,000  Madras  Pres.  E'  e 
Konada  or  Conada,  Madras  Pres.  F  d 

Konkair  (Kakherh),  Central  Provs.  F  c 

Kon-khene,  Siam  K  d 

Koochen,  Beloochistan  B  a 

Koondooz,  or  Kunduz,  Afghanistan  C  a 

Kooshk,  Afghanistan  B  a 

Korat,  Siam  K  e 

Kotah,  Rajpootana  E  b 

Kotapilly,  Central  Provs.  F  d 

Kotium,'  Travancore  E  f 

Kotrec,  Beloochistan  C  b 

Kotree,  Scinde  C  b 

Kovilam  (Covelong),  Madras  Pres.  F  e 

Ivowlass,  or  Cowlas,  Nizam's  Domin.  E  d 
Krah,  Siam  1  « 

Kulaj,  Beloochistan  B  b 

Kulburga,  or  Gulburgah,  Nizam's  Ds.  E  d 
Kulladghee  (Kaladgi),  Bombay  Pres.  E  d 

Kundapoor,  or  Cundapoor,  Mad.  Pres.  D  e 
Kunduz,  or  Koondooz,  Afghanistan  C  a 
Kungoon,  Beloochistan  A  b 

Kurandib,  Beloochistan  A  b 

Kurnal,  Punjab  E  b 

Kurnool,  or  Karnul.  20,000  Mad.  Pres.  E  d 
Kurrachee  (Karachi),  22,200  Scinde  C  c 
Kussurd,  Beloochistan  B  b 

Kussurkund,  Beloochistan  B  b 

Kyouk  Phyoo,  Brit.  Burmah  H  d 

Kyundoung,  Burmah  I  c 

Labong,  Siam  I  d 

Lagong,  Siam  K  d 

Lahaing,  Siam  I  d 

Lahore.  95,000  Punjab  D  a 

Lakhnau  (Lucknow),  Oude  F  b 

Lalita  Patun,  ,  Nepal  F  b 

Lai  poor,  Afghanistan  D  a 

Langthabal,  Muneepoor  H  c 

Larkhanna.  Scinde  C  b 

Lassa,  or  1  ha-sa,  24,000  Cap.  Tibet  H  a 
Laush,  Afghanistan  B  a 

Le,  or  Leh,  4,000  ?  Cashmere  E  a 

Leiah  Punjab  D  a 

Lha-sa,  or  Lassa,  24.000  Cap.  Tibet  H  a 
r  i.jrpp  Beloochistan  C  b 

Ligor,  Lower  Siam  I  f 

Loneewara  (Lunawada),  Gujerat  D  c 

Loodbianah  (Lndiana),  47,200  Punjab  E  a 
Luang  Phrabang,  Siam  k  d 

Luckimpoor,  30,000  Assam  H  b 

Luckipoor,  Bhotan  G  b 

Lucknow  (Lakhnau),  300,000  Oude  F  b 
Luckput,  Cutch  C  c 

Ludiana  (Loodhianah),  47,200  Punjab  E  a 


Ludocaree,  Bengal  G  b 

Lunawada  (Loneewara),  Gujerat  D  c 

Lyue,  Brit.  Burmah  I  d 

Machlipatnam  (Masulipa- 
tam),  Madras  Pres.  F  d 

Madras,  725,000  Madras  Pres.  F  e 

Madura,  Madras  Pres.  E  f 

Mahe  (French),  2,616  Madras  Pres.  E  e 

Mahim,  Bombay  Pres.  D  d 

Mahoor,  Nizam’s  Dominions  E  d 

Maiker,  Central  Provs.  E  c 

Maimana,  Afghanistan  B  a 

Maine,  Burmah  I  c 

Mainkhwon,  Burmah  I  b 

Maisoor  (Mysore),  54,729  Mysore  E  e 

Maldah,  Bengal  G  b 

Malha,  Gujerat  D  c 

Mallia,  Gujerat  D  c 

Malliaum,  Bombay  Pres.  D  c 

Malwan,  Bombay  Pres.  D  d 

Mamla.  Burmah  I  b 

Mandalay,  Burmah  I  c 

Mangalore,  11,550  Madras  Pres.  D  e 

Manick  Droog,  Nizam’s  Dominions  E  d 

Maroof,  Afghanistan  C  a 

Martaban,  Brit.  Burmah  I  d 

Mastang,  Nepal  F  b 

Masulipatam  ( Machlipat- 

naml,  27,884  Madras  Pres.  F  d 

Mattore,  Bengal  G  c 

Matura,  Ceylon  F  f 

Matzein,  Burmah  H  c 

Maubee,  Brit.  Burmah  I  d 

Maulmain,  or  Moulmein, 

17,042  Brit.  Burmah  I  d 

Meeadaye,  Brit.  Burmah  I  d 

Meer  Ali,  Afghanistan  B  a 

Meerpore,  10,000  ,  Scinde  C  b 

Meeruj,  Bombay  Pres.  D  d 

Meerut,  29,000  N.  W.  Provs.  E  b 

Mehidpoor,  4  Indore  Agency  E  c 

Meklong,  Siam  I  e 

Melloon,  Burmah  H  d 

Mercara,  Madras  Pres.  E  e 

Mergui,  8,000  Brit.  Burmah  I  d 

Merutchak,  or  Mervrood,  Afghanistan  B  a 
Mervrood,  or  Merutchak.  Afghanistan  B  a 
Mhow,  Indore  Agency  E  c 

Midnapoor,  Bengal  G  c 

Mirta,  25,950  Rajpootana  D  b 

Mirzapoor,  79,526  N.  W.  Provs.  F  b 

Mithun  Kote,  Punjab  D  b 

Mobee,  Burmah  I  c 

Modibeni,  Nepal  F  b 

Moeletivoe,  Ceylon  F  f 

Mogoung,  Burmah  I  b 

Mojgurh,  Rajpootana  D  b 

Mokmay,  .  Burmah  I  c 

Mokr,  Afghanistan  C  a 

Molicalimooroo,  ,  Mysore  E  e 

Momeit,  Burmah  I  c 

Monay,  Burmah  I  e 

Mongheer,  30,000  Bengal  G  b 

Monyeen,  Burmah  I  c 

Moodgul,  Nizam’s  Dominions  E  d 

Moodhul,  Bombay  Pres.  E  d 

Moodkee,  or  Mudkee,  Punjab  D  a 

Mooltan,  or  Multan,  80,966  Punjab  D  a 

Moondra,  '  Cutch  C  c 

Moonuk,  .  Punjab  E  b 

Moorshedabad,  146,963  Bengal  G  c 

Moostung,  Beloochistan  C  b 

Moral,  Cashmere  E  a 

Morvi,  Gujerat  D  c 

Moulmein,  or  Maulmain, 

17,042  Brit.  Burmah  I  d 

Moutshobo,  Burmah  I  c 

Mozufernugur,  N.  W.  Provs.  E  b 

Mozufferpoor,  Bengal  G  b 

Muang  Lein.  Burmah  I  c 

Mudkee.  or  Moodkee,  Punjab  D  a 

Muiahun,  Rajpootana  D  b 

Muktul,  Nizam’s  Dominions  E  d 

Mullangur,  Nizam’s  Dominions  E  d 

Multan,  or  Mooltan,  Punjab  D  a 

Munahpaud,  Madras  Pres.  E  f 

Mundavee,  Cutch  C  c 

Mundlaisir,  Indore  Agency  E  c 

Muneepoor,  Muneepoor  H  c 

Muthra,  65,750  N.  W.  Provs.  E  b 

i  Myang,  Brit.  Burmah  I  d 

Myang.Na'n,  Siam  K  d 

Myhee,  Brit.  Burmah  H  d 

Mynpooree,  21,000  N.  W.  Provs.  E  b 

Mysore  (Maisonr),  54,729  Mysore  E  e 

Nagapatnam  (Negapatam),  Mad.  Pres.  F  e 

Nagathanah  (Nagotana),  Bombay  Pres.  D  d 

Naggery  (Xagari)  Madras  Pres.  E  e 

Nagor,  Cashmere  D  a 

Nagore,  Bengal  G  c 

Nagore,  or  Nagoor,  Madras  Pres.  E  e 

Nagotana  (Xagathanah),  Bombay  Bres.  D  d 

Nagpoor.  111,230  Central  Provs.  E  c 

Naguldinny,  Madras  Pres.  E  d 

Nakansavan,  Siam  K  d 

Nal,  Beloochistan  C  b 

Namculdroog  (Xamkal- 
Durg),  Madras  Pres.  E  e 

Nandair,  Nizam’s  Dominions  E  d 

Naputa,  Brit.  Burmah  H  d 

Narsinhpoor(Nursingpoor),Cent.Provs.  E  c 
Narwar,  Indore  Agency  E  b 

Nassick  (Xashik),  Bombay  Pres.  D  d 

Nathpore,  Bengal  G  b 


Naundoorbar  (X undur¬ 
bar),  Bombay  Pres.  D  c 

Nawagarh  (Nowagudda),  Cent.  Provs.  F  c 
Neaungshoway,  Burmah  I  c 

Neelgurh,  Bengal  G  c 

Neemuch,  Indore  Agency  D  c 

Negapatam  ( Xagapatnam ), 

10,000  Madras  Pres.  F  e 

Negombo,  Ceylon  E  f 

Nelgundab  (Ncllicondah),  Nizam’s  Ds.  E  d 
Nellicondah  (X tlgundah),  Nizam’s  Ds.  E  d 
Nellore,  20,000  Madras  Pres.  F  e 

Nimber,  Tibet  I  a 

Nirnul,  or  Nirmal,  Nizam’s  Domin.  E  d 
Noll.ve,  Indore  Agency  E  c 

Nooshki,  Beloochistan  C  b 

Nowagudda  (Xawagarh),  Cent.  Provs.  F  c 

Nowanuggur,  Gujerat  C  c 

Nowgong,  Assam  H  b 

Nuddya.  Bengal  G  c 

Nuggur.  or  Bedenore,  Mysore  E  e 

Nundydroog,  Mysore  E  e 

Nursingpoor,  Bengal  G  c 

NursingpooruVarsMt/ipooriCent. Provs.  E  c 
Nursipatam,  Madras  Pres.  F  d 

Nusserabad,  Bengal  H  c 

Nusserabad,  Bombay  Pres.  E  c 

Odeipoor,  S.  W.  Frontier  F  c 

Odeypoor  (Chota-Udepoor), 

6,000  Gujerat  D  c 

Odeypoor  (Udaipoor),  15,000  Raj  poota.  D  c 

Ongole,  Madras  Pres.  E  d 

Oodagherry  ( Udayagiri)  Madras  Pres.  E  d 

Oojein,  or  (Jjein,  Indore  Agency  E  c 

Oomerkote.  Scinde  D  b 

Oomrawutty  (Ainrawati),  Central  Provs.  E  c 

Oornach,  Beloochistan  C  b 

Ootacamund  (Utakamand),  Mad.  Pres.  E  e 

Ootch,  Rajpootana  D  b 

Opho,  Brit.  Burmah  I  d 

Ossoor  (Hossoor),  Madras  Pres.  E  e 

Oude,  or  Awadh,  8,000  Oude  F  b 

Pachete,  S.  \V.  Frontier  G  c 

Pachin,  Siam  K  e 

Paghan,  Burmah  I  c 

Pagodas,  Three,  Brit.  Burmah  I  d 

Paitan,  or  Pyton,  Nizam’s  Dominions  E  d 
Paklaye,  Siam  K  d 

Paknam,  Siam  K  e 

Palamow,  "  S.  W.  Frontier  F  c 

Palatupane,  Ceylon  F  f 

Palghateheri,  or  Paulgaut- 
cnerry,  Madras  Pres.  E  e 

Palikat,  Pulicat,  or  Palvela-  • 

katu,  Madras  Pres.  F  e 

Pandharpoor  (Punderpoor),  Bom.  Pres.  E  d 

Paneeput,  22,600  Punjab  E  b 

Panjgoor,  Beloochistan  B  b 

Panjim,  Panguam,  or  New  Goa 
(Portuguese),  Bombay  Pres.  D  d 

Pantana,  Brit.  Burmah  I  d 

Panwell,  Bombay  Pres.  D  d 

Passeenoe  Beloochistan  B  b 

Patanagoh,  Burmah  I  d 

Patau i,  Lower  Siam  K  f 

Patialah  (Puttiala),  Punjab  E  a 

Patna,  284,132  Bengal  G  b 

Patna  (Puttanah),  Central  Provs.  F  c 

Patree,  Nizam’s  Dominions  E  d 

Pattan  (Puttun),  30,000  Gujerat  D'  c 

Pattee,  Scinde  C  c 

Paugurh,  Mysore  E  e 

Paulgautcherry,  or  Palghat- 
cheri,  Madras  Pres.  E  e 

Paungul,  Nizam’s  Dominions  E  d 

Pegu,  Brit.  Burmah  I  d 

Peint,  Bombay  Pres.  D  c 

Pena-Jong,  Tibet  G  b 

Pentacotah,  Madras  Pres.  F  d 

Persaim,  or  Bassein,  Brit.  Burmah  H  d 
Pertaubghur.  Indore  Agency  D  c 

Peshawur,  53,300  Punjab  D  a 

Phankaee.  .Burmah  I  b 

Phetchaboon,  Siam  K  d 

Phitsalok,  Siam  K  d 

Phi  Xaye,  Siam  K  d 

Photisat,  Cambodia  K  e 

Phrabat,  Siam  K  e 

Phultun,  or  Fulton,  Bombay  Pres.  D  d 

Phunga.  Lower  Siam  I  f 

Pbun  Phin,  Lower  Siam  I  f 

Pilleebheet,  26,760  N.  W.  Provs.  E  b 
Pisan",  Beloochistan  B  b 

Plassey,  Bengal  G  c 

Pnom,  Siam  K  d 

Point  de  Galle,  3,000  Ceylon  F  f 

Ponany,  Madras  Pres.  E  e 

Pondicherry  (Puducheri), 

(French),  43,341  Madras  Pres.  F  e 

Poodoocottah  (Puducot- 
tah),  Madras  Pres.  E  e 

Poonah,  or  Punah,  75,000  Bombay  Pres.  D  d 

Poonganoor,  Madras  Pres.  E  e 

Poonotch,  Beloochistan  A  b 

Poorbunder,  Gujerat  C  c 

Pooree,  or  Juggernaut  (Jagan- 
nath),  29,700  Bengal  G  d 

Port  Blair,  Andaman  Is.  H  e 

Porto  Novo  (Mahmud  Ban¬ 
dar),  Madras  Pres.  F  e 

Prathong,  Siam  K  e 

Prom,  Siam  I  e 

Prome,  Brit.  Burmah  1  d 

Pubna,  Bengal  G  c 


Puducheri  (Pondicherry), 

(French),  42,341  Madras  Pita  F  e 

Puducottah  (Poodoocottah),  Mad.  Pres.  E  e 
Pulaluk,  Beloochistan  B  a 

Pulicat,  Palikat,  or  Palvela- 
katu,  Madras  Pres.  F  e 

Punah,  or  Poonah,  75.000  Bombay  Pres.  D  d 
Punderpoor  (Pandharpoor)  Bom.  Pres.  E  d 
Pundrum,  Beloochistan  C  b 

Punganoor  (Poonganoor),  Madras  Pres.  E  e 
Punnah,  Indore  Agency  F  c 

Punnailah,  Punjab  D  a 

Purneah,  50,000  Bengal  G  b 

Purrainda,  Nizam's  Dominions  E  d 

Putlam,  Ceylon  F  f 

Puttanah  (Patna)  Central  Provs.  F  c 

Puttiala  (Patialah)  Punjab  E  a 

Puttun  (Pattan),  30,000  Gujerat  D  c 
Pyre,  Prov.  Wellesley  K  f 

Pyton,  or  Paitan,  Nizam’s  Domin.  E  d 
Quedah,  or  Kidah,  Lower  Siam  K  f 

Quettah,  or  Shawl,  2,000  Beloochistan  C  a 
Quilon  (Kayan  Kulam), 

20,000  Travancore  E  f 

Rabaht  Fort,  Afghanistan  B  a 

Rabdan,  Tibet  H  a 

Rachoor,  or  Raechoor,  Nizam's  Domin.  E  d 

Rach'otee,  Madras  Pres.  E  e 

Raipoor,  Central  Provs.  F  c 

Rajahrum,  Madras  Pres.  F  d 

Rajahmundry  (Rajamahendri), 

17,000  Madras  Pres.  F  d 

Rajghur,  12,300  Rajpootana  E  c 

Raj  kote,  Gujerat  D  c 

llajmahal,  30,000  Bengal  G  b 

Rajong,  Siam  K  e 

ltajpoor,  Indore  Agency  D  c 

Ramgheree,  or  Ramgarhi,  Nizam's  Ds.  E  d 
Ramgurh,  Central  Provs.  F  c 

Ramgurh,  S.  W.  Frontier  G  c 

Ramnad,  5,000  Madras  Pres.  E  f 

Ramnuggur,  9,500  Punjab  D  a 

Ramoo,  Bengal  H  c 

Rampoor,  NVW.  Provs.  E  b 

Ram  pore,  Bengal  G  c 

Ramree,  Brit.  Burmah  H  d 

Raneegunge.  Bengal  G  c 

Rangoon,  15,000  Brit.  Burmah  I  d 

llastam,  Fort,  Afghanistan  B  a 

Ratnagiri  (Rutnagherry),  Bombay  Pres.  D  d 

Rawalpindee,  Punjab  D  a 

Regan,  Beloochistan  B  b 

Rewa,  7,000  Indore  Agency  F  c 

Rhotasgurh,  Bengal  F  c 

Rogonatpoor,  S.  W.  Frontier  G  c 

Rohtuk,  13,240  Punjab  E  b 

Rooee,  Afghanistan  C  a 

Roree.  8.000  Scinde  C  b 

ltungpore,  Bengal  G  b 

Russellcoonda,  Madras  Pres.  F  d 

Rutloum,  Indore  Agency  D  c 

Rutnagherry  (Ratnagiri),  Bombay  Pr.  D  d 
Ruttunpoor,  Central  Provs.  F  c 

Rutungurh,  5,000  Rajpootana  D  b 

Ryaguddy,  Madras  Pres.  F  d 

Sagain,  Burmah  I  c 

Sagar,  or  Saugor,  50,000  Cent.  Provs.  E  c 

Sagar,  or  Suggur,  Nizam’s  Domin.  E  d 
Sakhir,  Afghanistan  B  a 

Salem,  Burmah  H  c 

Salem,  19,000  Madras  Pres.  E  e 

Sandoway,  Brit.  Burmah  H  d 

Sangri,  Tibet  H  a 

Sanka,  Siam  K  e 

Sarawan,  *  Beloochistan  B  b 

Sarhat,  Bengal  G  c 

Sarkoon,  Beloochistan  B  b 

Sarungur,  Central  Provs.  F  c 

Sasoor,  or  Saswad,  Bombay  Pres.  D  d 

Sasseram,  18,000  Bengal  F  c 

Saswad,  or  Sasoor,  Bombay  Pres.  D  d 

Satara,  or  Sattarah,  Bombay  Pres.  D  d 

Satoor,  Madras  Pres.  E  f 

Sattarah,  or  Satara,  Bombay  Pres.  D  d 

Saugor,  or  Sagar,  50,000  Cent.  Provs.  E  c 

Sauntee  (Soanth),  Gujerat  D  o 

Savanoor,  Bombay  Pres.  D  e 

Sawunt-warrie  (Sawant 

Wadi),  Bombay  Pres.  D  d 

Sealkote,  19,250  Punjab  D  a 

Secunderabad  (tiikandarabad) , 

34,360  Nizam’s  Domin.  E  d 

Seerooe  (Sirohi),  Rajpootana  D  c 

Seharanpoor,  N.  W.  Provs.  E  b 

Sehore,  Indore  Agency  E  o 

Sehwan,  Scinde  C  b 

Seonee  (Shetoani),  Central  Provs.  E  c 

Serampore,  Bengal  G  c 

Seringapatam,  12,750  Mysore  E  e 

Seronge,  or  Sirunj,  Indore  Agency  E  c 

Seroor,  or  Serur,  Bombay  Pres.  D  d 

I  Sewee,  Afghanistan  C  b 

1  Shahabad,  10,850  Rajpootana  E  b 

1  Shahpoor,  Beloochistan  C  b 

Shahpoor,  Punjab  D  a 

Shajebanpoor,  62,790  N.  W.  Provs.  E  b 

Sharuk,  Afghanistan  B  a 

Shawl,  or  Quettah,  2,000  Beloochistan  C  a 

Slieemoga,  Mysore  E  e 

Shergotty,  5,100  Bengal  F  c 

Shewani  (Seonee),  Central  Provs.  E  e 

Shibarkhan,  Afghanistan  C  a 

Shigatze,  Tibet  G  b 

Shikarpoor,  30,000  Scinde  C  b 
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Shirani,  Afghanistan  C 

Shirkhowi,  Afghanistan  K 

Sholapoor,  Bombay  Pres.  E 

Shwaygeen,  Brit.  Burmah  I 

Siam,  or  Yuthia,  25,000  Siam  K 

Sibb,  Beloochistan  B 

Sibpore,  Assam  H 

Sidhpoor,  Gujerat  D 

Siemrab,  or  Angcor,  Siam  K 

Sikandarabad  (Secundera¬ 
bad  i.  Nizam’s  Dominions  E 


Silchar, 

Silhet, 

Simla, 

Sindwarra, 

Singapore, 

Singboom. 

Singora,  or  Sungora, 
Sira  Killa, 

Sirdhuna,  12,480 
Sireenuggur, 
Sirgoojan  n  ugger, 

Siri  Pool, 

Sirohi  (Seerooe) 
Sironcha, 

Sirunj,  or  Seronge, 
Si  Saket, 

Sisuphon, 

Sittang, 

Skardo,  or  Iskardo, 
Soanth  (Sauntee), 
Sobraon, 

Sohagpoor, 

Sohrab, 

Sok-dzung, 

Sonail, 

Sonehut, 

Sonepoor, 


Bengal  H 
Bengal  H 
Punjab  E 
Central  Provs.  E 
Madras  Pres.  F 
S.  NY.  Frontier  U 
Lower  Siam  K 
Afghanistan  C 
N.  \Y.  Provs.  E 
N.  \Y.  Provs.  E 
S.  VV.  Frontier  F 
Afghanistan  C 
Rajpootana  D 
Central  Provs.  F 
Indore  Agency  E 
Siam  K 
Siam  K 
Brit.  Burmah  I 
Cashmere  E 
Gujerat  D 
Punjab  D 
Indore  Agency  F 
Beloochistan  C 
Tibet  H 
Rajpootana  E 
S.  NY.  Frontier  F 
Central  Provs.  F 


a 

Sonmeeanee, 

Beloochistan  C 

b 

Tchortak, 

Afghanistan  B 

a 

a 

Sooeegaum,  or  Suigaum, 

Gujerat  D 

c 

Teemboornee  (Teimburnei),  Bom.  Pres,  h 

d 

d 

Soonda.  or  Sunda, 

Bombay  Pres.  D 

e 

Teeree, 

Beloochistan  C 

b 

d 

Soorhud, 

Beloochistan  B 

b 

Teeree, 

N.  NY.  Provs.  E 

a 

e 

Soorutgurh. 

Rajpootana  D 

b 

Teez, 

Beloochistan  B 

b 

h 

Srinagur  (Cashmere),  40-80,000  Cashm.  D 

a 

Teimburnei  (Teemboornee),  Bom.  Pres.  E 

d 

b 

Subzawur, 

Afghanistan  B 

a 

Tenasserim, 

Brit.  Burmah  1 

e 

c 

Subzulcote, 

Scinde  D 

b 

Teshoo  Lomboo, 

Tibet  G 

b 

e 

Sudiva. 

Assam  I 

h 

Thadua. 

Siam  K 

d 

Suggur  (Sagar).  Nizam’s  Domin.  E 

d 

Tharnein, 

Burmah  I 

c 

d 

Suigaum,  or  Sooeegaum, 

Gujerat  D 

c 

Tharet, 

Brit.  Burmah  I 

d 

c 

Suiobury, 

Siam  K 

d 

Thee-bo, 

Burmah  I 

c 

c 

Sujuabad, 

Punjab  D 

b 

Thinee, 

Burmah  I 

c 

a 

Sukhet, 

Punjab  E 

a 

Thoungthwat, 

Burmah  H 

c 

c 

Sukkur, 

Scinde  C 

b 

Tihree, 

Indore  Agency  E 

c 

d 

Sulliana. 

Nepal  F 

b 

Tikaree, 

Bengal  F 

c 

c 

Sumbulpoor. 

Central  Provs.  F 

c 

Tinnavellv,  20,000 

Madras  Pres.  E 

f 

f 

Sunda.  or  Soonda, 

Bombay  Pres.  D 

e 

Tipperah, 

Bengal  H 

c 

a 

Sundella, 

Oude  F 

b 

Tongo, 

Brit.  Burmah  H 

d 

b 

Sungora,  or  Singora. 

Lower  Siam  K 

f 

Toomcoor, 

Mysore  K 

e 

a 

Sungum, 

Madras  Pres.  E 

e 

Toongho, 

Brit.  Burmah  I 

d 

c 

Surak, 

Beloochistan  A 

b 

Trang, 

Lower  Siam  I 

f 

a 

Surat,  95,000 

Bombay  Pres.  D 

c 

Tranquebar  (Tallangambadi). 

c 

Syndabad, 

Afghanistan  C 

a 

25,000 

Madras  Pres,  r 

e 

d 

Tagoung, 

Burmah  I 

c 

Tritchindoor, 

Madras  Pres.  E 

f 

c 

Takau, 

Burmah  I 

c 

Tricbinopollv  (Tnckinapalli), 

e 

Talchee, 

Bengal  G 

c 

30,000 

Madras  Pres.  E 

e 

e 

Tallangambadi  (Tranque 

. 

Trichoor, 

Cochin  E 

e 

d 

bar), 

Madras  Pres.  F 

e 

Trincomalee, 

Ceylon  F 

f 

a 

Talo, 

Burmah  I 

b 

Tripassoor, 

Madras  Pres.  E 

e 

c 

Talung, 

Lower  Siam  I 

f 

Tripatoor, 

Madras  Pres.  E 

e 

a 

Tangalle, 

Ceylon  F 

f 

Trivandrum,  or  Trivan- 

c 

Tanjore.  or  Tanjoor.  80,000  Mad.  Pres.  E 

e 

deram, 

Travancore  E 

f 

b 

Tannah,  9.000 

Bombay  Pres.  D 

d 

Trivatoor, 

Madras  Pres.  E 

e 

a 

Tasgong, 

Bhotan  H 

b 

Tsa-gyen, 

Burmah  I 

c 

c 

Tassisudon.  Cap. 

Bhotan  G 

b 

Tshenba, 

Burmah  I 

c 

c 

Tatta  ( Thattha),  30,000 

Scinde  C 

c 

Tsiamdo, 

Tibet  I 

a 

c 

Tavoy,  10,000 

Brit.  Burmah  I 

e 

Tull, 

Afghanistan  C 

b 

Tumlook,  Bengal  G 

Tuticorin  ( Tuttukudi),  Madras  Pres.  E 
Tut  was,  Rajpootana  D 

Ubou,  Siam  K 

Udaipoor  (Odevpoor),  15,000  Rajpoota.  D 
Udayagiri  (Oodaghcrry),  Madras  Pres.  E 
Udong,  "  Cambodia  K 

Ujein.  or  Oojein,  Indore  Agency  E 

Umritsir,  or  Am ritsir,  85.000  Punjab  1) 
Utakamand  (Ootaeamund),  Mad.  Pres.  E 
Vasbak,  Beloochistan  B 

Vellore,  51,500  Madras  Pres.  K 

Vieng  Chan,  Siam  Y 

Yingorla,  or  Vingurla, 

5,000  Bombay  Pres.  D 

Vishakpatanam  (Vizagapa- 
tam),  Madras  Pres.  F 

Yishnooprag,  N.  W.  Provs.  E 

Yizagapatam  (Vishakpata¬ 
nam),  Madras  Pres.  F 

Vizianagrum  Vijayanaga- 

ram ),  Madras  Pres.  F 

Yizianagur,  Madras  Pres.  F 

NYanga  Bazaar,  Scinde  C 

NYasai  (Bassein),  Bombay  Pres.  D 

NYeiragarh  (NYyraghur),  Central  Provs.  F 

\Yorangal,  Nizam’s  Dominions  E 

Wundipoor,  Bhotan  H 

NYusravee,  Bombay  Pres.  D 

NYyraghur  ( Weiragarh),  Central  Provs.  F 
Yanaon  (French),  6,459  Madras  Pres.  F 
Yandaboo,  Burmah  I 

Yeh,  Brit.  Burmah  I 

Yuthia,  or  Siam,  25,000  Siam  K 

Zaloon,  Brit.  Burmah  I 

Zehree,  Beloochistan  C 

Zimme,  Siam  I 


RIVERS. 


Beloochistan  C  b 


Afghanistan  C  a 


Brit.  Burmah  H 
Afghanistan  C 
Rajpootana  E 
Madras  Pres.  F 


Aghor,  R. 

Amoo  Daria,  R.  ( Oscus ), 

1,300  m. 

Aracan  or  Kuladvne  R., 

20o  m. 

Argesan,  R. 

Banas,  R.,  350  m. 

Bangsdarra  R. 

Bassein  or  Negrais  R., 

330  m.  Brit.  Burmah  H 

Beas,  R..  220  m.  Punjab  E 

Beemah  R. .  370  m.  Nizam's  Domin.  E 

Behut  or  .Ihelum  R.,  450  m.  Punjab  D 

Betwa,  R.,  360  m.  N.  NY.  Provs.  E 

Bo,  R.  Tibet  H 

Bogmutty,  R.  Bengal  G 

Brahmapootra,  R.,  1,850  Bengal  H 

Bramuni  R.,  350  m.  Bengal  G 

Bubbaie,  R.  Nepal  F 

Bvelurnee  R.  Bengal  G 

Cabool  R.,  350  m.  Afghanistan  C 

Camboja  or  Mekong  R..  1.350  m.  Siam  K 

Cane,  R.,  250  m.  N.  NY.  Provs.  F 

Cauvery  or  KaveriR.  ,450  m.  Madras  Pr.  E 
Charabal  or  Chumbul,  R., 

500  m.  Rajpootana  E 

Changeheumo,  R.  Cashmere  E 

Chenab,  R.,  765  ro.  Punjab  D 

Chumbul  or  Cbambal.  R. , 

500  m.  Rajpootana  E 

Coleroon,  R.,  80  m.  Madras  Pres.  E 
Coosy,  R.,  350  m.  Nepal  G 

Dargo-zan-bo-tsu,  Tibet  G 

Dasti  or  Mooleanee,  R., 

400  m. 

Dewa  or  Gogra  R.,  570  m. 


Dhos-tscbu,  R. 
Dhumra  R. 

Dibong,  R. 

Dihing,  R. 

Disaun,  R.,  180  m. 
Doree,  R. 

Durya  i,  R. 

Faluka,  R. 

Ganges,  R.,  1,514 


Beloochistan  B 
Oude  F 
Tibet  G 
Bengal  G 
Tibet  I 
Assam  I 
Indore  Agency  E 
Afghanistan  C 
Afghanistan  C 
Tibet  I 
N.  NY.  Provs.  F 


Ghara  or  Sutlej,  R..  850  in.  Punjab  D 

Godavery,  Mouths  of,  Madras  Pres.  F 

Godavery  R..  750  m.  Nizam’s  Domin.  E 
Gogra  or  Dewa  R..  570  m.  N.  NY.  Provs.  F 
Goomtee  R. .  360  m.  Oude  F 

Gunduck,  R. .  400  m.  Bengal  F 

Gunduck.  Little  R.,  240  m.  Bengal  G 
Helmund,  R.,  800  m.  Afghanistan  B  a 
Heri  Rud.  R.,  550  m.  Afghanistan  B 
Hoogly  or  Hugli.  R.,  250  in.  Bengal 
Hubb  R.  Beloochistan 

Tndrawutty  R.  Central  Provs. 

Indus,  Mouths  of.  230  m.  Scinde 
Indus.  R.,  1,800  m.  Tibet 

Irawady,  Months  of,  Brit.  Burmah 

Ira  wady  R.  ( Erirati ,  “  the  great 
river’’).  1,100  m.  Burmah 

Jamna  or  Jumna  R..  860  m.  N.  NY.  Provs. 
Jhelum  or  Behut  R.,  540  m.  Punjab 
Jumna  or  Jamna,  R.,  860  m.  N.  NY.  Provs. 

Kalli  R. .  230  m.  Rajpootana 

Karakash',  R.  Cashmere 

Kaskin,  R.  Beloochistan 

Kavery  or  Cauvery  R., 

450  m.  Madras  Pres. 

Khara-ussu,  R.  Tibet 

Khash  Rud,  R.,  260  m.  Afghanistan 
Kbyeudwen  R.  Burmah 

Kistna  or  Krishna.  800  m.  Nizam’s  Ds. 
Kistna,  Mouths  of,  Madras  Pres. 

Koladyn,  R.  Brit.  Burmah 

Kooseera,  R  Bengal 

Kooshk,  R.  Afghanistan 

Koree  Mouth.  Scinde 

Krishna  or  Kistna,  800 
m.  Nizam’s  Dominions 

Kunhur  R.  Bengal 

Kuri  Rakshan,  R.  Beloochistan 

Lang-jing  or  Sutlej  R.,  850  m.  Tibet 
Lan-san-Kiang  or  Mekong  R.  Siam 
Ling,  R.  Punjab 

Loonee.  R.,  2S0  m.  Rajpootana 

Lora.  R.,  350  m.  Afghanistan 

Lou  Kiang  or  Salwen  R., 


G 
C 
F 
C 
F 
I 

I 
E 
D 
E 
E 
E 
B 

E 
H 
B  a 
I  b 


1,000  m. 


Burmah  I  c 


Mahavelle  R. 

Ceylon  F 

f 

Raptee  R.,  340  m.. 

N.  NY.  Provs.  F 

Mahi  or  Mhye  R. 

Gujerat  D 

c 

Ravee,  R. ,  450  m. 

Punjab  D 

Mahunuddy  R..  500  m. 

Central  Provs.  F 

c 

Sabarmuti  R. 

Gujerat  D 

Manjeera  R. ,  320  m. 

Nizam’s  Domin.  E 

d 

Sa  Bay  R. 

Siam  K 

Mekong  or  Camboja  R. 

Siam  K 

d 

Saee  Nuddee  (R.),  240  m.  Oude  F 

Me  Ma  R. 

Burmah  I 

c 

Salwen  R.,  or  Lou  Kiang, 

Menam  Leuye  R. 

Siam  K 

d 

1,000  m. 

Burmah  I 

Menam  R.,  600  m. 

Siam  K 

e 

San  Coosy  R. 

Nepal  G 

Me  Num  R. 

Siam  I 

d 

Sanpoo  or  Brahmapootra,  R., 

Meping  R. 

Siam  I 

d 

1,850  m. 

Tibet  G 

Mhye  or  Mahi  R. 

Gujerat  D 

c 

Seena  R. 

Bombay  Pres.  E 

Mon,  R.,  340  m. 

Bhotan  H 

b 

Se  Moon  R. 

Siam  K 

Mooleanee  or  Dasti  R., 

Sepra  R. 

Indore  Agency  E 

400  m. 

Beloochistan  B 

b 

Sevree  R. 

Central  Provs.  F 

Moorghab,  R. , 

Afghanistan  B 

a 

Sew  R. 

Central  Provs.  F 

Muneepoor  R.  300  m. 

Burmah  H 

c 

Shayok,  R.,  350  m. 

Cashmere  E 

Mussy  R.  Nizam's  Dominions  E 

d 

Shuie-li  R. 

Burmah  I 

Myit-tha  R. 

Burmah  H 

c 

Sind,  R.,  240  m. 

Indore  Agency  E 

Nagavully  R. 

Madras  Pres.  F 

d 

Sittang  or  Paunglaung  R., 

Nagor,  R. 

Beloochistan  B 

b 

400  m. 

Brit.  Burmah  I 

Nai,  R. 

Tibet  H 

b 

Sone  R.,  350  m. 

Indore  Agency  F 

Nan  Ting  R. 

Burin  ah  I 

c 

Sutlej,  Ghara,  or  Lang-jing,  R., 

Naroo,  R. 

Scinde  C 

b 

850  m. 

Punjab  E 

Negrais  or  Bassein  R., 

Tail  R. 

Central  Provs.  F 

330  m. 

Brit.  Burmah  H 

d 

Tanka,  R. 

Afghanistan  A 

Nellaur  R. 

Madras  Pres.  E 

e 

Taping  R. 

Burmah  I 

Nerbudda  R.,  6C0  m. 

Central  Provs.  F 

c 

Taptee  R.,  400  m. 

Bombay  Pres.  D 

Niwig  R. 

Rajpootana  E 

c 

Tavoy  R. 

Brit.  Burmah  I 

Pain  Gunga  R. ,  440  m. 

Nizam’s  Domin.  E 

d 

Tenasseram  R. ,  240  m. 

Brit.  Burmah  I 

Palar  R.,  230  m. 

Madras  Pres.  F 

e 

Thoung  Kala  R. 

Siam  I 

Pannair  or  Pennar  R., 

Tons  R. 

Indore  Agency  F 

350  m. 

Madras  Pres.  E 

e 

Toongabudra  R. ,  410  m. 

Nizam’s  Ds.  E 

Parbutti  R. ,  250  m. 

Rajpootana  E 

c 

Tsanpo,  Yerov,  or  Brahmapootra, 

Paunglaung  or  Sittang 

R.. 

R.,  1,850  m. 

Tibet  G 

400  m. 

Brit.  Burmah  I 

d 

Tyuzap,  R. 

Cashmere  E 

Peng  R. 

Burmah  I 

c 

Lfng  R. 

Central  Provs.  F 

Pennair  or  Ponear  R., 

Urgundab,  R.,  220  m. 

Afghanistan  B 

250  m. 

Madras  Pres.  E 

e 

Vasan,  R. 

Cashmere  D 

Pennar  or  Pannair  R.  , 

Yygah  R. 

Madras  Pres.  E 

350  m. 

Madras  Pres.  E 

e 

NYurda  R.,  200  m. 

Cent.  Provs.  F 

Phan-tsuk,  R. 

Tibet  G 

b 

NYyne  Gunga  R.,  300  m.  Central  Provs.  E 

Piniar,  R. 

Scinde  C 

c 

Yerov,  Tsanpo,  or  Brahmapootra, 

Ponear  or  Pennair  R., 

1,850  m. 

Tibet  G 

250  m. 

Madras  Pres.  E 

e 

Zanskar,  R. 

Cashmere  E 

Pranheta  R. 

Central  Provs.  E 

d 

Abistada,  L. 


Bien  Ho,  Tale  Sab,  or  Great 


Afghanistan  C  a 


Lake, 

Bocha  Namur  Nor, 
Chilka  L. 
t’olaire,  L. 

Dsida  Nor, 


Cambodia  K 
Tibet  F 
Bengal  G 
Madras  Pres.  F 
Tibet  H 


A  boo,  ML,  5,000 
Adams  Peak,  7,420 
Aneuta  or  Kuenlun  Mts., 
summit,  22,000 
Aravulli  Mts.,  5,000 
Baree  Doab, 

Beloochistan,  Desert  of, 
Blue  ML,  5,600 
Bolan  Pass,  5,793 


Rajpootana  D 
Ceylon  F 
highest 

Tibet  F 
Rajpootana  D 
Punjab  D 
Beloochistan  B 
Bengal  H 
Beloochistan  C 


LAKES. 

Eldzighen  Nor. 

Tibet  G  a 

Paltee  L. .  or  Jang-brock 

Tibet  H  b 

Gunkiud  Tso. 

Tibet  F  a 

Pangong,  Tso  ( L. ), 

Cashmere  E  a 

Hamoon  or  Seistan  L. 

Afghanistan  B  a 

Seistan  or  Hamoon  L. 

Afghanistan  B  a  i 

Khara  Nor. 

Tibet  H  a 

Sindri  L. 

Scinde  C-  c  1 

Lang  Tso. 

Tibet  F  a 

Tale  Sab,  Bien  Ho,  or  Great 

Manasarowar  L. 

Tibet  F  a 

Lake, 

Cambodia  K  e 

Namtso, 

Tibet  G  b 

Tarogh-yu-mtso, 

Tibet  F  a 

MOUNTAINS, 

PLAINS,  ETC. 

;  Chumalari.  23,946 

Himalayas  G  b 

Doab,  The, 

N.  NY.  Provs.  E  b  | 

Cossya  Hills, 

Assam  H  b 

Everest.  Mt. .  or  Gauriskaner, 

Darran  Mts., 

Beloochistan  B  b 

29,002.  the  loftiest  summit  in 

Davabung.  23,762 

Himalaya  Mts.  G  b 

the  world. 

Himalaya  Mts.  G  b 

Deccan .  name  given  to  the  Plateau 

Gangri  or  Kailas  Range, 

Himalayas  E  a 

of  India,  south  of  the  Nerbudda 

Ghauts,  Eastern,  mean  height 

R. 

1,500  ft. 

Madras  Pres.  E  e 

Dliawalagiri,  26,826 

Himalaya  Mts.  F  b 

Chauts,  NYestern.  highest  point,  7,000 

Dintau  Kuh. 

Beloochistan  B  b 

ft. 

D  d 

Tengri  Nor,  Tibet  G 

Thang  L.,  or  Tsothang,  Cashmere  E 

Tsothang,  or  Thang  L.,  17,024  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  most  ele¬ 
vated  lake  in  the  world.  Cashmere  E 


Ussun  Nor, 
Wulur  L. 


Gborat  Mts. 
Gipmochee, 

Gimar,  Mt. ,  3,000 
Goolan  Sigor.  Range, 
Gomul  Pass, 

Great  Desert. 


Tibet  G 
Cashmere  D 


Hala  Mts. 
Himalaya  Mts. 


Afghanistan  B 
Himalayas  G 
Gujerat  D 
Burmah  I 
Afghanistan  C 
Rajpootana  D 
Pass,  Beloochistan  C 
Beloochistan  C 
the  dwelling  of 
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Snow"),  form  the  northern 
boundary  of  India.  1,500  m. 
long,  100  to  160  m.  broad. 

Mean  height  17,000  ft. 

Hindoo  Koosh  Mts.,  or  Indian 
Caucasus,  20,000  ft.  Afghanistan  C  a 
Hingal  Mts.  Beloochistan  C  b 

•Jetch  Doab,  Punjab  D  a 

Kailas  or  Gangri  Range,  Himalayas  E  a 
Kanchinjinga,  23,156  Himalayas  G  b 
Karakoram  Mountains, 

__  23,278  Cashmere  E  a 

Karakoram  Pass,  18,317  Cashmere  E  a 
Ivhatan  Mts.  Beloochistan  C  b 

Khyber  Pass,  Afghanistan  D  a 


Kinchinjinga,  or  Kanchinjinga, 

28,156  Himalaya  Mts.  G  b 

Koh-i-Baba,  16,000  Afghanistan  C  a 

Kojuck  Pass.  Afghanistan  C  a 

Kuen-lun,  or  Aueuta  Mts.,  22,000  Tibet  E  a 

Little  Desert,  or  Thur,  Scinde  C  c 

Match  or  Washatee  Mts.  Beloochistan  B  b 

Namoonacooly  Kandy,  Ceylon  F  f 

Neilgherry  Hills,  8,760  Madras  Pres.  E  e 

Noushadir,  Mt.  Beloochistan  B  b 

Palnai  Hills,  Madras  Pres.  E  e 

Pashti  Kuh,  or  Pushti 
Kuh,  Beloochistan  B  b 

Patkoi  Mts.  Burmah  I  b 

Pedrotallagalla,  8,280  Ceylon  F  f 


Pisheen  Valley, 

Afghanistan  C 

a 

Porally  Pass, 

Pushti  Kuh,  or  Pashti 

Beloochistan  C 

b 

Kuh, 

Beloochistan  B 

b 

Reechna  Doab, 

Punjab  D 

a 

Sarsil  Pass, 

Cashmere  E 

a 

Sautp#ira  Mts. 

E 

c 

Scinde  Sagur  Doab, 

Punjab  D 

a 

Sefid  Kuh. 

Beloochistan  B 

b 

Seistan,  Desert  of. 

Afghanistan  B 

a 

Siue  Shan, 

Sufeid  Kuh  (White  Mt.), 

Burmah  I 

b 

16,000 

Afghanistan  D 

a 

Suliman  Mts.,  6,260 

Afghanistan  C 

a 

Sunderbunds, 

Bengal  G 

c 

Takht-i-Suliman  (“  Throne  of 
Solomon"),  6,260  Afghanistan  C  a 

Talaiho  Mts.  Beloochistan  B  b 

Thur,  or  Little  Desert,  Scinde  C  c 

Tisi  Gangri  Mts.  Tibet  F  a 

Tookatoo,  Mt.  Afghanistan  C  a 

Tuli  Gassarman  Mts.  Afghanistan  B  a 

Vindhya  Mts.,  2,600  Indoro  E 

Washatee  or  Match  Mts.  Beloochistan  B 

Yangi-diwan  Pass,  Kuen-lun  Mts.  E  a 
Yoma  Dong  Mts.  Burmah  II  c 

Zamiran  Mts.  Beloochistan  B  b 

Zsang  Mts.  Tibet  G  a 


BAYS,  GULFS,  ETC 


Andaman  Strait, 
Arabian  Sea, 
Bengal,  Bay  of, 
Cambay,  Gulf  of, 
Combermere  Bay, 


Andaman  Is.  H 
W.  of  India  C 
E.  of  India  G 
Gujerat  D 
Brit.  Burmah  H 


Cutch,  Gulf  of. 

Scinde  C 

c 

Manaar,  Gulf  of, 

W.  of  Ceylon  E 

f 

Cutch,  Runn  of, 

Gujerat  D 

c 

Martaban,  Gulf  of, 

Brit.  Burmah  I 

d 

Eight  Degrees  Channel, 

Maldives  D 

f 

Nine  Degrees  Channel, 

Laccadives  D 

f 

Hunter  Bay, 

Brit.  Burmah  H 

d 

Oman,  Gulf,  S. 

of  Beloochistan  A 

c 

Koree  Mouth, 

Scinde  C 

c 

Palk  Strait, 

N.  of  Ceylon  E 

f 

Port  Blair, 

Port  Cornwallis, 

Siam,  Gulf  of, 
Sonmeeanee  Bay, 
Western  Rnnn,  Great, 


Andaman  Is.  H 
Andaman  Is.  H 
Siam  K 
Beloochistan  C 
Scinde  D 


ISLANDS,  PENINSULAS,  AND  CAPES 


Adams  Bridge, 

Ameni, 

Ancutta  I. 

Andaman  I.,  Little, 
Andaman  I..  Middle, 
Andaman,  North  I. 
Andaman  I.,  South, 
Andaman  Is. 

Ashtola  I. 

Barren  I. 

Bassas  de  Pedro,  or  Pi 
Bank. 

Batty  Malve  I. 
Bingarro  I. 

Byramgore  Reef, 
Cabrutee  I. 

Calimere  (Kallimetu) 
Point, 

Camorta  I. 

Cardamum  I. 

Car  Nicobar  I. 

Ceylon. 

Chance  I. 

Cheduba  I. 
Cherbaniani  Reef, 
Chitlac  I. 

Chowra  I. 


G.  of  Manaar  E 

f 

Cora  Deeve  (Bank!, 

Laccadive  Is. 

D 

e 

Koh  Tron  I. 

Cambodia  K 

e 

Prince  of  Wales  I..  or  Pulo 

Laccadive  Is. 

D 

e 

Coromandel  ( Karimanal ) 

Krah,  Isthmus  of. 

Lower  Siam  I 

e 

Penang  (British), 

Lower  Siam 

K 

f 

Laccadive  Is. 

D 

e 

Coast,  E.  of  Madras  Pres. 

F 

e 

Laccadive  Is. 

Madras  Pres.  D 

e 

Pulicat  (Palikat)  I. 

Madras  Pres. 

F 

e 

Andaman  Is. 

H 

e 

Cutch  or  Kach  (I.). 

Bombay  Pres. 

C 

c 

Lancava  I. 

Lower  Siam  I 

f 

Rameseram  I. 

Madras  Pres. 

E 

f 

Andaman  Is. 

11 

e 

Cypress  Point, 

Brit.  Burmah 

H 

c 

Lantar  I. 

Lower  Siam  I 

f 

Ramree  I. 

Brit.  Burmah 

H 

d 

Andaman  Is. 

H 

e 

Diu  I.  (Portuguese), 

Bombay  Pres. 

D 

c 

Liant,  Cape, 

Siam  K 

e 

Ras  Araba, 

Beloochistan 

B 

b 

Andaman  Is. 

H 

e 

Dondra  Head, 

Ceylon  F 

f 

Malabar  Coast. 

W.  of  Madras  Pres.  E 

e 

Ras  Maleddan, 

Beloochistan 

B 

b 

to  Bengal  H 

e 

Elephanta  I. 

Bombay  Pres. 

D 

d 

Malay  Peninsula, 

Lower  Siam  K 

f 

Ras  Passenoe, 

Beloochistan 

B 

b 

Beloochistan 

B 

b 

Elphinstone  I. 

Brit.  Burmah 

I 

e 

Maidive  Is. 

tributary  to  Ceylon  D 

f 

Ras  Rooni, 

Beloochistan 

B 

b 

Andaman  Is. 

H 

e 

False  Point, 

Bengal  G 

c  "" 

*  Manaar  I. 

Ceylon  E 

f 

Ras  Sheid, 

Beloochistan 

B 

b 

0 

Flat  I. 

Brit.  Burmah 

H 

d 

Mergui  Archipelago,  Brit.  Burmah  I 

e 

Rutland  Is. 

Andaman  Is. 

H 

e 

Laccadive  Is. 

D 

e 

Foul  I. 

Brit.  Burmah 

H 

d 

Minicoy. 

Laccadive  Is.  D 

f 

St.  Matthiew  I. 

Brit.  Burmah 

I 

f 

Nicobar  Is. 

H 

f 

Heawandoo  Pholo  Atoll 

Maidive  Is. 

D 

f 

Moscos  Is. 

Brit.  Burmah  I 

e 

Salanga  or  Sunkesevlon  I.  Lower  Siam  I 

f 

Laccadive  Is. 

D 

e 

Interview  I. 

Andaman  Is. 

H 

e 

Narcondatn  I. 

Andaman  Is.  H 

e 

Salsette  I. 

Bombay  Pres.  D 

d 

Laccadive  Is. 

D 

e 

Kallimetu  (Calimere) 

Negrais,  Cape, 

Brit.  Burmah  H 

d 

Sesostris  Bank, 

Laccadive  Is. 

D 

e 

Laccadive  Is. 

D 

e 

Point, 

Madras  Pres. 

E 

e 

Nicobar,  Great, 

Nicobar  L.  H 

f 

Seuhelipar  Is. 

Laccadive  Is. 

D 

e 

Kalpeni  Is. 

Laccadive  Is. 

D 

e 

Nicobar  I. 

Nicobar  Is.  H 

f 

Sever  Is. 

Lower  Siam 

I 

f 

Madras  Pres. 

E 

e 

Karimanal  (Coromandel 

Nicobar  Is. 

H 

f 

Sullivan  I. 

Brit.  Burmah 

I 

e 

Nicobar  Is. 

H 

f 

Coast,  E.  of  Madras  Pres. 

F 

e 

Palmyras,  Point, 

Bengal  G 

c 

Sunkeseylon  or  Salanga  I.  Lower  Siam 

I 

f 

Laccadive  Is. 

D 

e 

Kattiwar  (Kathiawad) 

Pedro  or  Bassas  de  Pedro 

Tantalum,  Pulo  (I.), 

Lower  Siam 

K 

f 

Nicobar  Is. 

H 

f 

Peninsula, 

Bombay  Pres. 

D 

c 

Bank, 

Laccadive  Is.  D 

e 

Tavoy  I. 

Brit.  Burmah 

I 

e 

E 

f 

Kiltan  I. 

Laccadive  Is. 

D 

e 

Pedro,  Point, 

Ceylon  F 

f 

Tavoy  Point, 

Brit.  Burmah 

I 

e 

Lower  Siam 

I 

f 

King  I. 

Brit.  Burmah 

I 

e 

Penang,  Pulo,  or  Pr.  of  Wales 

Teressa  I. 

Nicobar  Is. 

H 

f 

Brit.  Burmah 

H 

d 

Koh  Chang  I. 

Siam 

K 

e 

I.  (British), 

Lower  Siam  K 

f 

Tilla-dow-Matte  Atoll, 

Maidive  Is. 

D 

f 

Laccadive  Is. 

D 

e 

Koh  Chow, 

Cam  bodia 

K 

f 

Pere  Mulpar  Reef, 

Laccadive  Is.  D 

e 

Tillangehong  I. 

Nicobar  Is. 

II 

f 

Laccadive  Is. 

D 

e 

Koh  Kong  I. 

Cambodia 

K 

e 

Petrapur  I. 

Laccadive  Is.  D 

e 

Trotto  I. 

Lower  Siam  I 

f 

Nicobar  Is. 

H 

f 

Koh  Kut  I. 

Cam  bodia 

K 

e 

Pittie  Rock, 

.uaccadive  Is.  D 

e 

Underoo  I. 

Laccadive  la. 

D 

• 

Andaman  Is. 

II 

e 

Koh  Rong  I. 

Cambodia 

K 

e 

Preparis  I. 

Andaman  Is.  H 

e 

Madras  Pres. 
• 

E 

f 

Koh  Tang  I. 

Cambodia  K 

e 

Price,  Cape, 

Andaman  Is.  H 

e 
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Reference  to  the  Divisions  of  India. 

1.  BENGAL  PRESIDENCY. _ 

L.P.  LOWER  BENGAL  PROVINCES. 

N.W.P.  NORTH-WEST  PROVINCES  vWITH  OUDE.) 
PUNJAB. 

C.P.  CENTRAL  PROVINCES- 
AJMERE  AND  MAIRWARA  DISTRICT. 

COORG  DI9TRICT. 

BERAR  PROVINCE. 

ASSAM. 

B.B.  BRITISH  BURMAH. 

U iider  Native  Princes . _ .  .  Q 

R  ajpootana . 

Central  India  ( Indore,  Bundelcnnd ,  6 fc.) 
Ifydrabad  ( Nizam's  Dominions). 

Mysore  Province. 

Munecpoor. 

2.  MADRAS  PRESIDENCY.  . ...q 

Under  Native  Princes 
Travancore ,  <5rV . □ 

3.  BOMBAY  PRESIDENCY.  . £□ 

Under  Native  Princes 
Baroda ,  &°c.  .. . H3 

4.  CEYLON.   ..  .  . n 
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or  more  parties.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  ancient 
practice,  according  to  which  the  original  and  counter¬ 
part  original  (to  he  retained  by  each  party  respectively) 
were  written  on  the  same  skin  of  parchment,  and  then 
the  two  part*  were  separated  by  a  notched  or  indented 
cut,  so  that  when  applied  to  each  other,  they  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  match. 

In<le|><'il'<l<*iac<k.  n.  State  of  being  not  dependent; 
complete;  exemption  from  control  or  the  power  of 
others.  —  A  state  of  mind  in  which  a  person  acts  with¬ 
out  bias  or  influence  from  others;  self-direction;  self- 
reliance.—  Political  freedom.  —  Ability  to  support  one’s 
self. 

I ,(  Declaration  of.)  See  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Independence.  in  Alabama ,  a  post-village  of  Au¬ 
tauga  co.,  about  90  m.  S  K.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Independence,  in  Arkansas,  a  N.K.  co. ;  area,  abt. 
1,000  sq  m.  Dicers.  Big  Black,  and  White  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  undulating  and  hilly  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Bates- 
▼ille.  Pop  about  16.000. 

Independence,  in  California ,  a  post-village, cap.  of 
Inyo  co. 

Independence,  in  Illinois ,  a  village  and  township 
of  Coles  co 

—  A  village  of  Fulton  co.,  about  9  m.  N.E.  of  Lewistnwn. 

Independence,  in  Indiana,  a  village  on  the  boun¬ 
dary-line  between  Grant  and  Madison  cos.,  about  15  ill. 
S  S.W.  of  Marion. 

— A  poet-village  of  Warren  co.,  on  the  Wabash  River,  abt. 
9  m  above  Williamsport. 

Independence,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Appanoose 
co. ;  pop.  889. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  Buchanan  co.,  on  the  Wapsipinicon,  abt. 
75  m  N.N.W.  of  Iowa  City, 

—A  township  of  Jasper  co. 

Independence,  in  Kentucky ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Kenton  co.,  about  11  m  S.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Independence,  in  Louisiana ,  a  post-office  of  Liv¬ 
ingston  parish 

Independence,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Oakland 
co  ;  pop.  about  2,100. 

Independence,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Henne¬ 
pin  co. ;  pup  about  400. 

lull  Impendence,  ill  Mississippi ,  a  P  0  of  De  Soto  co. 

Independence,  in  Missouri,  a  town’pof  Dunklin  co 

— The  cap  of  Jackson  co.,  within  4  in.  of  the  Missouri 
River,  and  about  16q  m.  W.  by  N  of  Jefferson  City.  It 
derived  a  profitable-  trade  from  being  the  great  starting* 
point  tor  the  incessant  tide  ol  Western  emigrants,  and 
the  depot  oi  trade  with  New  Mexico  and  Utah  ;  but  it  is 
now  an  unimportant  place.  Pop.  about  4,000. 

Independence,  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  P  0.  of  Caswell  co. 

Independence,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  War¬ 
ren  co  ;  pop  about  3,000. 

Independence,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Al¬ 
leghany  co.,  abt.  56  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Elmira;  pop  abt.  3,000. 

Independence,  in  Ohio, a  post-township  of  Cuyahoga 
co. :  imp.  about  2,500. 

— A  village  of  Defiance  co.,  on  the  Maumee  River,  about 
53  m.  above  Toledo. 

—A  village  of  Richland  co.,  about  20  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Mans¬ 
field. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. :  pop.  about  2,200. 

Independence,  in  Oregon  Territory ,  a  post-village 
of  Polk  co.,  oil  the  Willamette  River,  about  10  m.  S.E 
of  Dallas 

— A  mining-village  of  Umatilla  co.,  about  104  m.  S.  by  E. 
of  Umatilla  City. 

Independence,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Beaver  co.,  about  10  m.  S.  of  Beaver;  pop.  of 
township  about  1,000. 

— A  post- village  of  Washington  co.,  about  200  m.  W.  of 
Harrisburg:  pop  about  1,400. 

Independence,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co  .  about  90  in.  E.  of  Austin  City;  pop.  about  1,800 

Independence,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Grayson  co.,  about  288  m.  W.S  W.  of  Richmond.  Its 
former  name  was  Grayson  Coult-  House. 

Independence,  in  W  Virginia,  a  rill  of  Preston  co. 

Independence  Flat,  in  California ,  a  village  of 
Calaveras  co.,  about  30  in.  N.  by  E.  of  Sonora. 

Independence  Hall.  See  Philadelphia. 

Independence  Itivcr,  in  New  York,  enters  Black 
River  in  Lewis  co. 

Indepen'dcncy,  n.  State  of  being  independent;  in¬ 
dependence 

f ndepen  d out,  a.  [Ft*,  rndi pendant.]  Not  dependent; 
not  subject  to  the  control  of  others;  not  subordinate; 
not  relying  or  depending  on  others ;  affording  the  means 
of  independence ;  not  subject  to  bias  or  influence  ;  self- 
directing;  not  connected  with;  free;  easy;  self-com¬ 
manding.  —  Bold  ;  unconstrained.  —  Separate  from  ;  ex¬ 
clusive. 

(Math.)  Applied  to  a  quantity  which  does  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  another  for  its  value. —  Worcester. 

Indepen  dent  Tartary.  See  Turkestan. 

Independents,  n.pl.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  See  Congrega- 

TI0NALI8TS. 

Independently,  adv.  Without  depending  or  re¬ 
lying  on  others;  without  control ;  without  undue  bias 
or  influence;  not  obsequiously;  without  connection 
with  other  things. 

Indep'recnble,  a.  [Lat.  indeprecabilis. ]  That  can¬ 
not  be  entreated. 

Indeprehen'sible,  a.  [Lat.  indeprehensibilis.]  That 
cannot  he  found  out. 

Indepriv'able,  a.  That  cannot  ho  deprived. 

Indescribable,  a.  That  cannot  be  described. 

Indcscrip'f  i  ve,  a.  Not  descriptive, or  not  containing 
just  description.  — Craig. 

Indesert,  n.  [7/i  and  desert.]  Want  of  merit. 


Indes'inent,  a.  Incessant. 

Iiides'iiiently,  adv.  Without  cessation. 

Indettir'able,  a.  Undesirable. 

fudcKf  riiot  ibil'lty,  n.  [Fr.  indestructibility.]  Quality 
of  being  indestructible,  or  of  resisting  decomposition, 
or  of  being  incapable  of  destruction. 

Indostruc'tible,  a.  [Fr.J  That  cannot  be  destroyed ; 
incapable  of  decomposition;  imperishable. 

IndoKtruc'tibly,  adv.  In  an  indestructible  matin  r. 

I  ii'tlcsvi  lie,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Surry  co. 

Indeter'iiiinable,  a.  That  cannot  be  determined, 
ascertained,  or  fixed  ;  not  to  be  determined  or  ended. 

Iiideter'iiiinably,  adv.  In  a  determinate  manner. 

Iiideter'iiiBBiate,  a.  Not  determinate:  not  settled 
or  fixed;  not  definite;  uncertain;  not  precise  or  certain. 

(Math.)  A  term  employed  in  various  ways,  and  some¬ 
times  loosely.  An  1.  problem,  for  instance,  denotes  one 
which  has  an  infinite  number  of  solutions,  not  arbitrary 
but  correlated;  the  indetermi nation  arising,  in  fact,  not 
from  a  total,  but  from  a  certain  degree  of  insufficiency  in 
the  data;  if  the  data  were  such  as  to  render  the  problem 
capable  of  receiving  a  finite  number  of  solutions,  that 
problem  would  no  longer  be  considered  as  indeterminate. 
I.  coefficients,  again,  simply  denote  unknown  coefficients. 

1.  Analysis.  (Algebra.)  That  branch  of  the  science 
whose  object  is  the  determination  of  all  possible  solu¬ 
tions,  in  positive  (or  negative)  integers,  of  a  system  of 
equations  involving  more  unknown  terms  than  there  are 
equations.  The  general  form  of  an  indeter  minate  equation 
of  the  first  degree  is  ax-\-by—c,  where  a,  b,  and  c  are 
positive  or  negative  integers.  If  a  and  b  have  a  com¬ 
mon  measure  which  will  not  divide  c,  the  equation  can, 
obviously,  have  no  integral  solutions.  If  a  and  b  are 
prime  to  one  another,  however,  then  an  integral  solution 
a 

maybe  found  by  converting  r  into  a  continued  fraction, 
b 

and  finding  the  convergent  —  immediately  preceding  —. 

V  b 

We  shall  then  have  a  q—bp—  -j-1,  or  a(-j-qc)-F5(=f  pc)nc; 
so  that  x=(/c  and  y  =  — pc,  or  else  x  =  —  qcand  y=j)C. 
will  be  an  integral  solution  of  the  given  equation.  One 
such  solution  (a,  ffi)  being  found,  an  infinite  number  can 
be  at  once  dett*rinined.  They  are  all  included,  however, 
in  the  formula  x~a  -j-6  t,yzz(3 — at, where  t  is  any  integer 
whatever.  The  solution  of  a  system  of  indeterminate 
equations  of  the  first  degree  is  reduced  to  that  of  the 
case  just  described.  In  systems  of  equations  of  higher 
degrees,  the  difficulties  are  immensely  increased.  The 
theory  of  indeterminate  equations  is  closely  connected 
with  that  of  congruences,  and  thus  forms  a  branch  of 
the  general  theory  of  numbers ;  the  works  on  the  latter 
subject,  therefore,  may  be  consulted  for  further  details. 

1  Coefficients.  (Math.)  A  method  of  analysis  invented 
by  Descartes,  and  of  very  extensive  application  in  the 
higher  mathematics.  The  principle  of  the  method  of 
indeterminate  coefficients  consists  in  this,  that  if  we  have 
an  equation  of  this  form, 

A  +  Bx-f-C*c  +  Dax  +  Ac =0, 

in  which  the  coefficients  A,  B,  C  are  constant  quantities, 
and  x  a  variable  which  may  be  supposed  as  small  as  ever 
we  please,  each  of  these  coefficients,  taken  separately,  is 
necessarily  equal  to  zero  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  must  always 
have  AnO,  B-0,  C=0,  Ac.,  whatever  may  be  the  num¬ 
ber  of  terms  of  the  given  equation. 

Indeter'minately,arfv.  Not  in  any  settled  manner; 
indefinitely;  not  with  precise  limits;  not  with  certainty 
or  precision  of  signification. 

Iii<leter'iiiiiiutenes.s,  n.  State  of  being  indeter¬ 
minate. 

Iiuleterm i nation,  n.  [Fr.  inditermination.  See 
Determination.]  Want  of  determination;  an  unsettled 
or  wavering  state  ;  vacillation  ;  want  of  fixed  or  stated 
direction. 

In<leter'iiiine<l,  a.  Unsettled;  unfixed. 

lurie vote',  a.  [Fr.  indivot.]  Not  much  devoted;  in¬ 
different. 

Imlevot'etl,  a.  Undevoted. 

Imlevo  tion,  rt.  [Fr.J  Want  of  devotion  ;  irreligion. 

Inti  evout'.  a.  Not  devout;  not  religious;  irreligious. 

Iiiiievout'ly,  adv.  In  an  indevout  manner;  without 
devotion. 

In  dex,  n.  ;  pi.  Indexes,  in  Math.  Indices.  [Lat..  from 
indico,  to  point  out  —  in,  and  dico,  to  proclaim  or  make 
known.]  That  which  points  out ;  that  which  shows  or 
manifests;  the  baud  that  points  to  anything,  as  the 
hour  of  the  day,  the  road  to  a  place,  Ac.  —  A  table  of 
the  contents  of  a  book,  or  of  references  in  an  alphabeti¬ 
cal  order;  an  exponent.  See  uWhat  is  an  Wheat- 
Anat  )  The  fore-finger.  [ley  (London,  1878). 

Math.)  The  number  that  shows  to  what  power  the 
quantity  is  to  he  raised;  the  exponent. 

— v.  a.  To  provide  with  an  index  or  table  of  contents;  to 
place  in  an  index  ;  to  reduce  to  an  index  ;  as,  to  index 
a  book. 

In'tlex,  Librorum  Prohibitorum.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  In  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  a  catalogue  published  by  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Pope,  of  books  the  reading  of  which  is 
prohibited  to  mem  hers  of  that  Church,  whether  on  doc¬ 
trinal,  moral,  or  religious  grounds.  As  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  claim  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  authority 
in  mat  ters  of  religion  and  to  infallibility,  that  Church  also 
claims  the  right  or  the  duty  of  watching  over  the  faith 
of  its  members,  and  of  guarding  it  against  every  danger 
of  corruption,  the  chief  among  which  is  held  to  be  the 
circulation  of  books  believed  to  be  injurious  to  faith  or  to 
morality.  The  earliest  recorded  exercise  of  this  restrictive 
authority  is  the  prohibition  of  the  writings  of  Arins;  and 
a  council  of  Carthage,  in  the  year  398,  issued,  even  for 
bishop8,a  similar  prohibition  of  Gentile  books,  although 
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it  permitted  to  them  the  reading  of  the  works  of  heretics. 
The  earliest  example  of  a  prohibitory  catalogue  is  found 
in  the  decree  of  a  council  held  at  Rome  (494)  under  Pope 
Gelatius  (Lubbe  Cone.,  ii.  col.  938-941),  which,  having 
enumerated  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture  and  other 
approved  works,  recites  also  the  apocryphal  books, 
together  with  a  long  list  of  heretical  authors,  whose 
writings  it  prohibits,  and  orders  to  be  eliminated  from 
the  churches.  The  mediaeval  popes  and  councils  pursued 
the  same  course  as  to  the  heterodox  or  dangerous  writ¬ 
ings  of  their  respective  periods,  and  the  multiplication 
of  such  books  after  the  Invention  of  printing  led  to  a 
more  stringent  as  well  as  more  systematic  procedure. 
The  university  press  of  Louvain  issued  in  1646, and  again 
in  1550,  a  catalogue  of  prohibited  books.  Similar  lists 
appeared  by  authority,  at  Venice,  Paris,  and  Cologne; 
and  Pius  IV.  issued  in  1557  and  1659  what  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  properly  the  first  Roman  Index.  One  of  the 
gravest  undertakings  of  the  council  of  Trent  was  a  more 
complete  and  authoritative  enumeration  of  all  those 
books,  the  use  of  which  it  was  expedient  to  prohibit  to 
the  faithful.  A  committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
and  had  made  great  progress  in  the  work ;  but  it  was 
found  impossible  to  bring  the  examination  of  the  books 
to  an  end  before  the  close  of  the  council ;  and  the  entire 
papers  of  the  committee  were  handed  over  by  the 
council  to  the  Pope,  with  instructions  that  the  work 
should  be  completed,  and  the  result  published  by  his 
own  authority,  which  was  accordingly  done  by  Pius 
IV.  in  1564.  Further  additions  and  certain  modifica¬ 
tions  of  its  rules  were  made  by  Sixtus  V.  and  Clement 
VII.  It  was  republished  in  1595,  and  with  the  addition 
of  such  books  as  from  time  to  time  it  was  deemed  ex¬ 
pedient  to  prohibit,  in  several  subsequent  editions,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  are  those  of  Brasichelll 
(Rome,  1607 ):  Quiroga,  Index  Librorum  Expurgandorum 
(Salamanca,  1601)  ;  and  Sotonmyor.  Nmossim us  Index 
(Madrid,  1648).  The  edition  best  known  to  modern 
theological  readers  is  that  of  Home.  1819.  In  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  editions,  the  decrees  by  which  further 
additions  to  the  Index  are  made,  are  made  public  at 
Rome,  and  circulated  in  the  various  countries. 

En  dexer,  n  One  who  makes  an  index. 

Index'-liaml,  n.  A  hand  pointing  to  something;  the 
pointer  of  a  watch,  clock,  Ac 

Imlcx'ical,  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  index  ;  pertain¬ 
ing  to  an  index. 

Iitdcx'ically,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  an  index. 

Indexing;',  p.  a.  Furnishing  with  an  index,  or  table 

of  references.  —  Worcester. 

Indcxter'ity.  n.  Want  of  dexterity  or  readiness  in 
the  use  of  one's  hands  ;  clumsiness;  awkwardness  ;  want 
of  skill  or  readiness  in  any  art  or  occupation. 

In'dia,  or  The  Indies.  This  name  has  been  very  vaguely 
applied,  at  different  periods,  to  different  extents  of 
country,  and  is  still  used  in  different  applications.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greeks,  who  seem  to  have  bor¬ 
rowed  it  from  the  Persians,  as  it  is  unknown  to  the 
natives.  It  was  at  first  used  by  the  Grecian  writers  to 
signity  an  indefinite  extent  of  country,  lying  beyond 
the  Indus,  with  which  they  were  acquainted  only 
through  meagre  and  vague  accounts  obtained  from  the 
Persians.  Darius  crossed  the  Indus  (B.  c.  500),  and  con¬ 
quered  Cashmere  and  part  of  the  Punjab.  Alexander, 
200  years  later,  pushed  his  conquests  a  little  farther, 
and  the  narratives  given  by  his  officers  supplied  Eratos¬ 
thenes,  Strabo,  and  Pliny  with  the  materials  which 
they  arranged  and  abridged.  Ptolemy,  who  flourished 
at  a  later  period  (a.  d.  150),  when  commerce  had  made 
his  countrymen  acquainted  with  the  southern  parts  of 
India,  has  given  a  more  accurate  account  of  it.  He 
divides  India  into  India  within  and  India  beyond  the 
Ganges.  The  former  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
people  of  Paropamisus,  Arachosia,  and  Gedrosia;  on  the 
north  by  Mount  Imaus,  the  8ogdia»ansand  Sacae ;  on  the 
east  by  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Other  writers,  as  Arrian  and  Pliny,  make  the 
Indus  its  western  limit.  Strabo  calls  the  southern  and 
eastern  boundary  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Of  the  two  great 
rivers,  the  Indus  and  Ganges,  the  latter  was  not  reached 
by  Alexander,  and  was  seen  by  very  few  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  The  Indus  and  its  five  great  tributaries  were 
known  to  ull  of  them.  A  more  accurate  acquaintance 
with  Upper  India,  obtained  w  ithin  the  last  30  years,  has 
proved  the  general  correctness  of  the  ancient  accounts, 
and  settled  many  doubtful  points.  Of  the  Deccan  they 
knew  nothing  but  the  coasts,  and  of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges  they  knew  very  little.  The  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  rise  of  the  Parthian  empire,  and 
particularly  the  extension  of  the  Mohammedan  power 
over  Western  Asia,  broke  off  all  direct  intercourse 
between  Europe  and  India.  Religious  hatred  and  com¬ 
mercial  jealousy  contributed  to  shut  up  the  road  to 
India  against  Europeans.  Caravans  were  then  the 
medium  of  Indian  commerce,  and  through  them  the 
productions  of  the  East  were  brought  to  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  shores.  Not  until  the  Portuguese  had 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (1498)  were  the  Euro¬ 
peans  able  to  visit  that  region  of  wealth.  The  islands 
of  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  the  Philippines,  the 
Moluccas,  Ac.,  were  discovered,  and  have  often  been  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  general  name  of  India,  which  com¬ 
prised,  on  the  continent,  all  that  vaet  tract  of  country 
lying  south  of  China,  Thibet,  and  Persia.  These  regions 
have  been  divided  by  modern  geographers  into  three 
parts :  —  1.  The  Islands,  or  the  Indian  or  Eastern 
Archipelago,  q.  v. ;  2.  India  West  of  the  Ganges,  or 
Hindostan,  q.  v. ;  and  India  beyond  the  Ganges ,  called 
also  Chin- India ,  or  Indo-China,  including  the  Birman 
Empire  or  Burmah,  Siam,  the  empire  of  Anam  or 
Cocuin-Cuina,  and  some  other  territories  of  secondary 
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importance,  all  of  which  are  described  under  their  re¬ 
spective  heads.  When  America  was  discovered,  it  is 
well  known  that  Columbus  supposed  it  to  be  the  east¬ 
ern  coast  of  Asia,  of  which  he  was  in  search.  These 
regions  were,  therefore,  at  first  called  India,  and  when 
the  error  was  discovered,  the  name  was  retained,  with 
the  distiiictive  appellation  of  West,  the  proper  India 
being  called  East  Indies.  The  Spanish  kings  assumed 
the  title  of  King  of  the  Indies ,  and  the  council  for  the 
colonies  was  styled  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Indies. 
The  name  of  West  Indies  was  afterwards  restricted  to 
the  islands,  also  called  Antilles ,  lying  between  N.  and  S. 
America— See  Hindustan,  Antilles,  and  West  Indies. 

India,  (Architecture  op.)  See  Hindoo  Architecture. 

Iai<li'a<lciii,  v.  a.  To  place  or  set  in  a  diadem. 

Iii'clianian,  n.  (Naut.)  A  large  ship  employed  in 
the  India  trade. 

Iii'<lla~inat/tiiisr*  n.  Mats  made  in  the  East  from  the 
Papyrus  corymbosus. 

Indian,  a.  Pertaining  to  either  of  the  Indies,  East  or 
West,  or  to  the  aborigines  of  America. 

— n.  An  aboriginal  American.  (See Indians.)  —  A  native 
of  India  or  of  the  West  Indies. 

Illll  ian'a,  in  Iowa ,  a  township  of  Marion  co .pop.  1,235. 

kndian'a,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  S.W.  central  co. ;  area , 
abt.  770  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Conemaugh  River,  and  Black 
Lick,  Crooked,  Little  Mahoning,  and  Two  Lick  Creeks. 
Surface,  hilly ;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  Mm.  Bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  and  iron  ore  ;  besides  numerous  salt  springs. 
Gap.  Indiana.  P)p.  abt  52,000. 

—A  township  of  Alleghany  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,500. 

—A  post  borough,  cap.  of  Indiana  co.,  abt.  50  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Pittsburg;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

IiifEittn'a,  a  village  of  Upper  Canada,  co.  of  Haldimand, 
on  the  Grand  River,  abt.  28  m  S.S.E  of  Brantford. 

Ill  (liana,  one  of  the  Western  States  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  State  of  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Lake  Michigan,  E.  by  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  S. 
bv  Kentucky,  and  W.  by  Illinois.  It  lies  between  Lat. 
37°  40'  and  41°  40'  N.,  and  Lon.  84°  40'  and  87°  40'  W., 
extending  275  m.  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  135  in.,  and  containing  an  area  of 
33,809  sq.  m.  —  Desc.  The  outline  of  this  State  is  au  al¬ 
most  perfect  par¬ 
allelogram,  lying 
for  the  most,  part 
within  that  im¬ 
mense  region  of 
fertility  known  as 
the  Great  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley,  and 
occupying  a  pro¬ 
minent  position 
in  the  agricultur¬ 
al  division,  desig¬ 
nated  tile  Region 
of  Cereals.  The 
surface  is  gener¬ 
ally  level,  or 
gently  undulat¬ 
ing  though  some¬ 
what  broken  and 
hilly  along  the 
borders  of  the  Ohio  River.  —  Lakes,  Rivers,  <fc.  Except¬ 
ing  Lake  Michigan,  whose  waters  wash  about  45  miles 
of  its  N.  border,  and  Beaver  Lake  in  Newton  county, 
which  covers  an  area  of  abt.  50  sq.  m.,  the  lakes  of  I. 
are  few  and  inconsiderable.  The  principal  rivers  are, 
the  Ohio,  which  forms  the  entire  S.  boundary,  and  the 
Wabash,  which,  with  its  largeand  numerous  tributaries, 
intersect  nearly  every  co.  in  the  State.  —  Soil.  The  soil 
of  I.  is  uniformly  fertile,  the  part  known  as  the  valley 
of  the  Ohio,  and  also  that  of  the  Whitewater  on  thoS.E., 
contains  5,500  sq.  in.,  of  which  about  two-thirds  is  ex¬ 
cellent  farming  land,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  residue, 
though  hilly,  is  valuable  for  grazing.  The  White  River 
Valley,  extending  from  the  Wabash  on  the  S.W.  to  the 
State  of  Ohio  on  the  N.E.,  embraces  an  area  of  about 
9,000  sq.  m.,  the  surface  of  which  is  almost  level,  the 
soil  is  deep  vegetable  mould,  free  from  rock  or  stone, 
and  of  the  richest  quality.  This  magnificent  valley 
covers  more  than  one-fourth  the  whole  State.  The  W;t- 
bash  Valley  is  still  more  extensive,  covering  12,000  sq. 
in.  of  territory.  It  extends  150  m.  along  the  W.  border 
of  the  State  from  the  Ohio  River  N. ;  thence  inclining 
to  the  N.E..  it  reaches  the  borders  of  Ohio  N.  of  the 
White  River  Valley.  It  has  large  prairies  in  the  W., 
heavy  forests  in  the  K.;  and  abundant  water-power  in 
the  centre.  With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  highest 
bluffs  in  the  lower  parts  of  these  valleys,  every  acre  of 
their  surface  is  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  Wabash 
Valley,  within  this  State  alone,  is  000  sq.  m.  larger  than 
the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  and  contains  a  less  quantity 
of  inferior  land.  —  Vegetation.  The  valley  of  the  Ohio 
was  originally  heavily  timbered,  but  most  of  it  has  been 
felled  to  supply  fuel  to  the  boats  on  the  river,  and  for 
shipment  as  lumber.  In  the  central,  eastern,  and  north 
ern  partR,  many  heavily  timbered  forests  still  exist, 
principally  of  walnut,  poplar,  beech,  oak,  buckeye,  ma¬ 
ple,  ash,  elm,  sycamore,  dogwood,  hickory,  and  basswood. 
Climate.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  ground  is  seldom 
covered  with  snow  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time.  The 
prevailing  winds  of  winter  produce  severe  spells  of  cold, 
seldom,  however,  of  long  duration.  The  summers  are 
warm  but  salubrious. —  Min.  The  great  coal-field  of  11 
linois  extends  into  this  State,  covering  in  the  W.  part  an 
area  of  about  7,700  sq.  m.,  or  one-fifth  the  entire  sur¬ 
face.  Ou  White  River  the  coal- veins  are  6  feet,  and  in 
other  localities  8  feet,  in  thickness.  Some  of  the  coal 
measures  are  estimated  to  yield  50,000,000  bushels  to  the 
•  sq.  m.  Cauuel  and  Block  coal  are  found,  of  the  former 
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the  bed  being  5  feet  in  thickness  and  70  feet  above  the 
river.  Besides  coal,  an  excellent  quality  of  iron  is  found, 
as  well  as  copper,  slate  of  several  varieties,  marble,  gyp¬ 
sum,  grindstones,  limestone,  freestone,  and  clays  useful 
iu  the  arts.  —  Agriculture.  I.  ranks  one  of  the  first  States 
in  the  Union  lor  agricultural  products.  The  following 
table  of  the  principal  farm  crops  for  the  year  1808  will 
show  their  relative  importance 


Products. 

Amount  of 
Crop. 

Av.  yield 
per  acre. 

No  of 
Acres. 

Indian  corn.... 

.bushels. 

90,832,900 

34- 

2,671,529 

Wheat . 

do. 

17,3(6,000 

11-2 

1,560,535 

Rye . 

do. 

423,000 

14-9 

•28,389 

Oats . 

do. 

11,265,000 

20-5 

425,8+9 

Bailey . 

do. 

335,000 

20-5 

16.341 

Buckwheat . 

do. 

370,000 

193 

19,170 

Potatoes . 

do. 

3,100,000 

86- 

35,227 

Tobacco . 

pounds. 

7,237,000 

705- 

10.265 

liay . 

tons. 

1,260,000 

1-35 

948,148 

Total  .... 

5,7  05,453 

Besides  these,  sorghum,  grass,  flax,  hemp,  and  hops  suc¬ 
ceed  well  and  are  easily  cultivated  ;  while  all  the  vege¬ 
tables  common  to  this  latitude  find  as  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  to  their  growth  as  in  any  of  the  States  E.  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Large  quantities  of  maple  and  sor¬ 
ghum  sugar  and  molasses,  beeswax,  and  honey  are  an¬ 
nually  manufactured.  Some  wine  is  made  along  the 
Ohio  River,  und  considerable  attention  is  bestowed  upon 
the  culture  of  the  grape.  The  value  of  live  stock  iu 
1860  was  $22,501,225  ;  and  in  1869  it  had  increased  to 
$120,589,917,  proportioned  as  follows:  424,275  horses; 
26,054  mules;  427.111  milch  cows;  2,522.780  sheep; 
2,194,163  hogs;  and  465,466  oxen  and  other  cattle.  Caun- 


ties,  towns ,  &c. 
counties: 

The  State  is  divided  into  the  92  following 

Adams, 

Franklin, 

Lawrence, 

Rush, 

A  lieu, 

Fulton, 

Madison, 

Scott, 

Bartholomew, 

Gibson, 

Marion, 

Shelby, 

Beutou, 

Grunt, 

Marshall, 

Spenser, 

Blackford, 

Greene, 

Martin, 

Starke, 

Boone, 

Hamilton, 

Miami, 

Steuben, 

Brown, 

Hancock, 

Monroe, 

Montgomery, 

St.  Joseph, 

Carroll, 

Harrisou, 

Sullivan, 

Cass, 

Hendricks, 

Morgan, 

Switzerland, 

Clarke, 

Henry, 

Newton, 

Tippecanoe, 

Clay, 

Howard, 

Noble, 

Tipton, 

Clinton, 

Huntington, 

Ohio, 

Union, 

Crawford, 

Jacksou, 

Orauge, 

Vaudtrburgh, 

Daviess, 

J  asper, 

Owen, 

Vermillion. 

Dearborn, 

Jay, 

Parke, 

Vigo, 

Decatur, 

Jefferson, 

Jeuuiugs, 

Perry, 

Wabash, 

De  Kalb, 

Pike, 

Warren, 

Delaware, 

Johusou, 

Porter, 

Warrick, 

Dubois, 

Knox, 

Kosciusko, 

Posey, 

Washington, 

Elkhart, 

Pulaski, 

Wayne, 

Fayette, 

La  Gruuge, 

Putnam, 

Wells, 

Floyd, 

Lake, 

Randolph, 

White, 

Fouutain, 

La  Porte, 

Ripley, 

Whitley. 

The  principal  cities  and  towns  are  Indianapolis,  (the 
capital),  New  Albany,  Evansville,  Fort  Wayne,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Terre  Haute,  Madison,  Richmond,  La  Porto,  Jeffer¬ 
sonville,  Logansport,  Crawfordsville,  Aurora,  Columbus, 
Vincennes,  South  Bend,  Luwrenceburg,  Charlestown, 
Washington,  Michigan  City,  &c.  —  Public  Institutions. 
Most  prominent  among  the  benevolent  institutions,  is 
the  Soldiers’  and  Seamen’s  Home,  near  Kniglitstown  in 
Henry  co^originally  established  by  private  benevolence, 
but  soon  coming  under  the  patronage  and  support  of  the 
Legislature.  Since  its  foundation  over  400  men  disabled 
in  the  late  war  have  found  temporary  subsistence  and 
about  150  still  enjoy  its  benefits.  A  new  substantial 
brick  building  has  been  erected  for  the  Home  proper, 
and  the  old  buildings  are  devoted  to  an  Orphans’  de¬ 
partment,  in  which  nearly  100  children  of  deceased 
soldiers  are  supported.  In  1867  a  law  was  passed  by 
the  Legislature  providing  for  a  House  of  Refuge  for  the 
correction  and  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders  against 
the  law.  The  governor,  to  whom  the  duty  of  selecting 
the  site  and  contracting  for  the  erection  of  suitable 
buildings  was  assigned,  purchased  about  120  acres  of 
land  near  Plainfield,  in  Hendricks  co.  The  buildings  cost 
$10,000,  and  the  expense  of  the  first  year  to  support  the 
institution,  was  $20,000.  Besides  these  there  are  excellent 
asylums  for  deaf  mutes,  and  for  the  blind  and  the  insane, 
all  liberally  endowed  and  supported.  The  State  Prison  is 
located  at  Jeffersonville  and  averages  about  275  convicts. 
Eiucation.  Indiana  has  a  school  fund  amounting  (1867)  to 
$8,194,981.25,  of  which  $7,053,467.90  is  productive,  yield¬ 
ing  a  total  school  revenue  of  $180,340,38.  In  1807  there 
were  415,796  scholars  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21,  and 
17,273  teachers.  The  number  of  private  schools  amounted 
in  1866  to  2,026,  with  46,322  scholars.  The  Sunday-school 
libraries  contain  about  70.000  volumes,  and  the  11  col¬ 
lege-libraries  possess  about  30,000  volumes.  —  Industry. 
From  the  abundant  water  power,  the  cheapness  of  fuel, 
and  the  existence  of  excellent  iron-ore,  the  manufac¬ 
turing  wealth  of  /.  promises  to  rival  that  of  many  of  the 
older  States  of  the  Union.  The  whole  number  of  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  in  1860,  was  5.120,  employ¬ 
ing  21,300  hands,  consuming  raw  material,  including 
fuel  valued  at  $27,360,000,  with  a  capital  invested  of 
$18,875.000, ami  producing  ayearly  product  of  $43,250,000. 
From  that  time  the  industry  of  /.  has  been  rapidly  pro¬ 
gressing,  but  there  is  no  reliable  document  on  which 
to  ground  even  an  approximative  appreciation  of  its 
actual  importance.  In  the  construction  of  railroads  /. 
is  among  the  foremost  of  the  great  states  of  the  West. 
In  the  commencement,  the  credit  of  the  State  was  used 
for  enterprise  with  such  liberality  as  subsequently  re¬ 
sulted  in  financial  embarnissmeut,  but  from  which,  how¬ 
ever,  skilful  management  is  rapidly  extricating  it,  and 
the  number  of  miles  of  roads  has  increased  from  2,600, 
iu  1870,  to  4,400  in  1876,  connecting  every  im¬ 
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portant  place  with  the  larger  cities  of  the  Eastern,  Mid¬ 
dle,  and  Western  States,  a ud  carrying  an  annual  freight 
of  7,000,000  tons,  representing  a  commercial  value  of 
about  $700,000,000.  The  internal  commerce  of  the  State 
is  probably  double  the  last  mentioned  aggregate.  —  Fi¬ 
nance.  In  the  earlier  period  of  her  history  i.  incurred 
heavy  liabilities  for  internal  improvements,  but  these 
are  in  a  rapid  progress  of  liquidation.  The  entire  State 
debt  in  1868  was  $7,195,085.94.  Nearly  one-half  of  this 
is  the  old  improvement  debt,  about  $3,500,000  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  are  bonds  held  by  the  State  School-fund ; 
$210,000  in  6  per  cent,  bonds  issued  in  1861  to  meet  the 
expenses  connected  with  the  war,  and  $63,585,  in  bonds 
held  by  the  Vincennes  University.  The  State  has  claims 
against  the  Federal  Government  for  expenses  incurred 
in  the  late  war  amounting  to  $3,568,092,30,  of  which 
$1,958,917,94  have  been  already  allowed.  The  total 
value  of  the  real  ami  personal  estate  is  estimated  at 
$1,500,000,000.  —  Government.  The  governor  ami  lieuten¬ 
ant-governor  are  elected  by  tin*  people  for  tour  years. 
The  lormer,  who  receives  $3,000  per  annum,  can  be 
elected  only  once  in  eight  years  The  latter  is  ex- 
officio  president  of  the  Senate  and  receives  $5  per  day 
during  the  sessions  of  the  legislature.  The  Senate  con¬ 
suls  of  50,  and  the  House  ot  BepresentHtives  of  100 
members,  both  elected  by  the  people,  the  lormer  for  4 
and  the  latter  for  2  years.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Au¬ 
ditor,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  and  Treasurer, 
are  each  chosen  by  the  people  for  2  years.  The  Ju¬ 
diciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court,  composed  of  not 
less  than  3  or  more  than  5  judges  elected  ty  the  people 
for  6  years;  and  15  circuit  courts,  presided  over  by 
judges  elected  by  the  peopleof  each  district,  for  6  years 
The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  receive  $3,000  per  an¬ 
num.  Jmtices  of  the  peace  are  chosen  by  the  people 
of  each  township  for  4  years.  Any  voter  of  good  moral 
character  may  practice  law,  and  any  male  person  of  21 
years  of  age,  born  in  the  U.  States,  or  any  foreigner, 
resident  in  the  U.  States  one  year,  and  who  has  de¬ 
clared  his  intention,  according  to  law,  of  becoming  a 
citizen,  may  vote  after  6  months  residence  in  the  State. 
/.  is  entitled  to  2  senators  in  the  National  Congress;  11 
members  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  13  elec¬ 
toral  votes  lor  President  of  the  U.  States.  Elections. 
The  political  canvass  in  1.  was  quite  animated  in  1868. 
The  election  of  State  officers  in  October  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  Mr.  Conrad  Bilker,  the  Republican 
candidate,  by  a  majority  of  961.  The  whole  vote 
was  342,189;  Mr.  Baker  received  171,575,  and  Mr. 
Hendricks  170,614.  At  the  Presidential  election  in 
November,  343,532  votes  were  cast,  ot  which  176,552 
were  tor  Grant,  and  166,980  for  Seymour,  giving  the 
Republican  Board  of  Electors  a  majority  of  9,572. 
Religion.  There  are  about  3,000  Churches  in  1 .  which 
may  be  proportioned  as  follows :  Baptist  480;  Tunkor 
Baptist  30;  Christian  350  :  Congregationalists  17  ;  Epis¬ 
copalians  35;  Friends  98;  German  Reformed  14;  Lu¬ 
therans  155;  Methodists  32;  Reformed  Presbyterians 
13;  United  Presbyterians  23;  Roman  Catholics  132; 
Unionists  49  ;  Uuiversalists  33.  —  Hist  In  1702,  a  party 
of  French  Canadians  descended  the  Wabash,  and  es¬ 
tablished  several  posts  on  its  banks,  and  among  others 
Vincennes,  but  nothing  is  known  of  their  first  settle¬ 
ments,  till  1763,  when  the  country  was  ceded  to  the 
English  The  treaty  of  1783  included  1.  in  the  United 
States.  In  1788  an  Indian  war  broke  out,  which  caused 
great  distress  at  Vincennes.  In  1791  the  Indians  w  ere 
attacked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe  by  Gen.  Wil¬ 
kinson,  and  l»y  tlie  subsequent  victories  of  Gen.  Wayne 
a  dangerous  confederacy  was  broken  up,  and  the  tribes 
were  obliged  to  submit.  On  May  7,  D00,  Ohio  was 
erected  into  a  separate  territory,  while  all  the  country 
W.  and  N.  was  included  in  the  new  government  of  /. 
The  U.  States  census  of  this  year  found  in  I.  4,875  in¬ 
habitants.  In  1805  Michigan,  and  in  1809,  Illinois,  were 
divided  off,  leaving  I.  with  its  present  limits.  In  1811, 
the  general  government  determined  to  exert  its  power 
against  the  savages,  who.  excited  by  the  eloquence  of 
Tecumseh,  a  leader  of  the  Shaw  nees,  had  committed 
grievous  depredations.  A  force  of  regulars  and  militia, 
under  the  command  of  the  governor,  W.  11.  Harrison, 
appeared  before  Prophet’s-town  or  Tippecanoe,  on  the 
Wabash,  and  the  Indians,  completely  defeated  in  asliort 
but  severe  combat,  in  which  they  fought  with  desperate 
courage,  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  The  war  with 
England  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  Indian  hostility;  but 
the  savages  were  again  overwhelmed,  and  on  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  peace,  in  1815.  finally  ceased  to  trouble  the 
Bettlers.  On  Dec.  11,  1816,  the  State  was  admitted  as  a 
sovereign  member  of  theU  States  ;  and  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  in  1851.  In  1832,  the  legislature  incor¬ 
porated  8  stock  companies  for  constructing  railroads ;  in 
1833  the  middle  section  of  theWabash  and  Erie  Canal  was 
commenced,  and  in  1834,  the  State  bank  with  10  branches 
was  incorporated,  to  which  were  subsequently  added  3 
other  branches.  The  result  of  these  undertakings,  and 
others  into  which  the  State  entered,  w  as  a  debt  amount¬ 
ing  to  $14,057,000,  and  a  general  bankruptcy.  In  1846, 
the  State  debt,  on  which  no  interest  had  been  paid 
since  1839,  was  consolidated  and  arranged  into  two 
classes,  the  State  debt  proper,  and  the  canal  debt ;  and 
means  were  devised  for  paying  interest  on  the  former. 
In  1853  the  legislature  passed  a  free  banking  law.  Pros¬ 
perity  then  returned,  and  till  the  present  time  has  been 
annually  increasing.  The  population  which  numbered 
988,416  in  1850,  and  1,350,428  in  1860,  was  in  1870  1,680,- 
637,  and  in  1880,  1,97^362.  See  page  1354. 

Inriianap'olitt,  in  Indiana,  all  important  city,  cap.  of 
the  State,  and  the  seat  of  justice  of  Marion  co.,  on  the 
West  Fork  of  White  River,  abt.  86  m.  N.N.W.  of  Madi¬ 
son,  and  abt.  600  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Washington,  I).  C.; 
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Lat.  3^°  46'  N.,  Lon.  86°5'  W.  The  Enabling  Act  of  Con-]  Ill'll  I  an  ola,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-office  of  Vermilion  co. 
gress,  donating  4  sections  of  unsold  land  for  a  State  Oapi*  *  *'  “  *•  ''****  A' 

tal  of  Indiana,  was  passed  Apr.  19, 1816. — On  Jan. 11, 1820. 

the  State  Legislature  elected  commissioners  to  locate  tliel  In  (Hanoi a,  in  A 
me.  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  present  site  of  J  abt.  70  in.  Y\ .  by  S. 


I  ii  <1 1 a  jiola,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village,  cap.  oi  Warren 
co.,  abt.  IS  m.  S.  of  Des  Moines. 

Kansas ,  a  post-town  of  Shawnee  co., 
of  Leavenworth. 

The  principal  retail  street  of  this  city  is!  Ill'll  tail  ol  a,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Calhoun  co., 

• - 1  on  the  YV.  shore  of  Matagorda  Bay,  abt.  35  m.  VV.S.W. 

of  Matagorda. 


same 

Indianapolis 

120  ft.  wide;  the  other  principal  streets  are  about  90  ft. 
wide,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  except  4 
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broad  avenues  radiating  from  the  Circle  Park,  located  In  dian  Orchard^  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-omce  o! 
in  the  centre  of  the  city.  These  avenues  traverse  the  Hampton  co. 

Eleven  railroads  enter  the  city,  all  hav-j  Iii'dnaii  Orchard^  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-omce  of 


city  diagonally. 

ing  access  to  the  Union  Depot,  while  a  belt  of  It.  Road, 

15  miles  long,  encircles  the  city,  except  on  the  north, 
and  connects  all  It.  R.’s  entering  the  city.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Belt  It.  R.,  located  S.  W.  of  the  city,  are 
large  union  stock  yards.  /.  is  o»e  of  the  largest  stock 
markets  in  the  West.  The  city  has  large  manufacturing 
interests  in  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  wool¬ 
len  mills,  rolling-mills,  glue  works,  soap-works,  varnish 
factories,  starch  factory,  pork-packing  norases,  and  some, 
of  the  finest  flour-mi'ls  in  the  world.  The  wholesale  In'dian  Hi  co,  or  Water  Oat,  or  Canadian  W  ild  Rice, 
trade  in  1880  amounted  to  about  $25,000,000.  The  city  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Zizania. 

■  ’•  — ■  A  species  of  ochre,  the  red  IIema- 

in  Delaware ,  enters  the  Atlantic 


YY'ayue  co. 

In  dian  Fliysic,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Gillenia. 

In  dian  Pipe,  »  (Bot.)  See  Monotkopa. 

In  dian  Plantain,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  several  species  of  plants,  genus  Cacalia ,  q 
In  dian  Point,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Knox  co.; 
pop.  abt.  1,195. 

Indian  Poke,  or  White  Hellebore, n.  (Bot.)  See 
liELLEBORUS. 


water-works  is  on  the  Holly  system.  Shipments  grain 
and  live-stock,  1880, nearly  $35,000,000.  Shipments  mis¬ 
cellaneous  md’se,  over  $100,000,(HK).  The  new  court 
house,  built  of  gray  limestone,  with  Italian  marble  pil¬ 
lars,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  U.  S.,  and  cost  $1,650,000. 
The  interior  decorations,  in  common  with  the  whole 
building,  are  especially  fine.  I.  has  65  churches.  The 
new  asylum  for  the  insane,  completed  in  1878.  can  ac¬ 
commodate  700  patients.  Asylums  for  the  blind  and 
the  deaf  and  dumb  are  located  in  the  city;  besides  the 
National  Surgical  Institute,  Orphans’  Asylum,  Home  of 
Friendless, etc.,  23  Public  School  buildings, and  31  news¬ 
papers.  The  State  Law  Library  has  over  10,000  vols.; 
the  State  Library  about  20,000  vols.;  the  Public  Library 
•f  Indianapolis, 30,000  vols.;  besides  7  other  public  and 
society  libraries,  and  4  Medical  Colleges.  I.  lias  4  pub¬ 
lic  parks;  Woodruff  Place  is  a  delightful  suburb.  A 
new'  State  House  is  now  in  process  of  erection  ( 1880),  to 
cost  over  $2,000,000.  Number  of  school  children,  22,125. 
The  population  ill  1840  was  2.69 2;  1850,  8,000;  1860, 
18,611  ;  1870,  48,214;  in  1880,  75,074. 

Indiaitap'oli*.  in  Iowa,  a  p.-vill.  of  Mahask  co. —  In 
Kan.,  a  vill.  of  Miami  co. 

I  ii 'di  a  n  Bay,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Laurtjs. 

In  dian  Berry,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Cocculus  Indictjs. 

In  dian  Bread,  n.  (Bot.)  See Jatropha  and  Pachyma. 
In'dian  Corn,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Corn  and  Zoa. 

Indian  Creek,  in  Cal ,  enters  Dry  Creek  in  Vasco  co. 
Gold  in  considerable  quantities  lias  been  found. — I  n  Geo., 
enters  Little  River  in  Putnam  co  — In  III.,  a  twp.  of  Mor¬ 
gan  co.  —  In  lnd.,  enters  the  Ohio  river  in  Harrison  co. 
—Enters  the  E.  fork  of  White  River  in  Martin  co.—  En¬ 
ters  the  W.  fork  of  White  River  in  Morgan  co. —  Enters 
the  Ohio  River  in  Switzerland  co. — A  twp.  of  Lawrence 
co. — A  twp  of  Monroe  co. — A  twp.  of  Pulaski  co.  — In 
lava,  a  twp.  of  Mills  co.  — A  twp.  of  Shelby  co.— A  twp. 
of  Story  co. — In  Kan.,  a  P.  0.  of  Linn  co.  —  In  Mich.,  a 
P  6.  of  Kent  co.— In  Missi.,  enters  the  Tennessee  River 
in  Tishemingo  co.  —  In  Mo.,  enters  the  Marameo  River 
from  Franklin  co. — A  p.-v.  of  Monroe  co.,  abt.  8  m.  N.  N. 
E.  of  Jefferson  City  — A  vill.  of  Pike  co.  — In  Penna.,  a 
P.  O.  of  Fayette  co.— In  I V.  V.  a  p.-vill.  of  Monroe  co. 
Indian  Cress.  See  Trop^oi.um. 

In'dian  Cucumber,  ti.  (Bot.)  See  Medeola. 

In  dian  Currant.  7?.  (Bot.)  See  Sympmoricarpus. 
In'dian  Fig.n.  (Bot.)  See  Banyan  and  Opuntia. 

I  in'dian  Fisr  free*  n.  (Bot.)  See  Ficus. 

In'dian  File.  n.  The  manner  in  which  the  American 
Indians  travel  in  the  woods  or  proceed  to  battle;  single 
file. —  Worcester. 

In'dian  Fire,  n.  (.Chem.)  A  compound  used  for  giving 
a  bright  white  signal  light.  It  is  composed  of  7  parts 
sulphur,  2  of  realgar  (q.  v.)  and  24  of  nitre. 

In'dian  Grass,  «.  (Bot.)  See  Trachy  pogon. 
In'dian  Grove,  in  11UjujU,q.  villageof  Livingston  co. 
In'dian  H amp,  a.  (B>t.)  See  Hemp. 

In  (Han  Ink.  See  Ink. 

In  dianite,  n.  (Min.)  A  varnish  of  Anorthite,  q.  v., 
from  India. 

In'dian  Kentucky  Creek,  in  Indiana,  enters  the 
Ohio  River  in  Jefferson  co. 

In'dian  Kay,  in  Florida,  a  village  of  Dade  co.,  on  a 
sni  ill  island  in  the  Atlautic  Ocean,  abt.  75  in.  E.N.E.  of 
Kev  YVest. 

In  dian  Lake,  in  New  Tori:,  a  small  lake  in  the  E 
part  of  Hamilton  co.  It  covers  an  area  of  abt.  19  sq. 
m.  Its  principal  outlet,  Indian  River,  enters  the  Hud¬ 
son  River. 

In'il inn  Millet,  n.  (Bot.)  Seo  Panicum. 

Indian  Ocean.  th*t  (trait  Body  of  water  which  has 
Asia  Oil  the  N.,  the  Stinda  Isles  and  Australia  on  the 
E.  Africa  on  the  YV.,  and  the  Antarctic  Ocean  on  the 
8.  Tiie  Capa  of  Good  Hope,  in  21°  27'  E.  Lon.,  and  flic 
goutnern  extremity  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  147° 20'  E. 
Lon.,  may  he  considered  its  extreme  limits  from  E.  to 
W.  Its  length,  from  N.  to  8.,  is  about  6,500  in. ;  its 
breadth  varies  from  4,000  to  6.000  m.  Its  principal 
gulfs  are  the  Red  Sea,  the  Arabian  Sea.  and  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  Its  islands  are  Ceylon.  Madagascar,  tile  Lacca¬ 
dives,  M  ildives,  Socotra,  Andaman,  Nicobar,  the  Isles 
of  Franca  and  of  Bourbon,  Kerguelen’s  Land,  &c.  Nu¬ 
merous  rocks,  and  coral  reefs,  render  tile  navigation 
dangerous.  The  Canges.  Brahmapootra,  lrawaddy,  In 
diis^Euphrates.  empty  the  accumulated  watersof  South¬ 
ern  Asia  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  trade-winds  pre¬ 
vail  here  between  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the  loth 
degree  of  S.  latitude ;  to  the  N.  of  this  region  the  mon- 
sooos  are  felt. 

Indian  Oak,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Tectona. 


In'dian-retl, 

UTE,  q.  V. 

In'dian  Stiver, 

Ocean  in  Sussex  co. 

— A  hundred  of  Sussex  co. ;  pop.  Abt.  1,809. 

In'dian  fltiver,  iu  Florida,  enters  the  AtlanticOceau 
in  St.  Lucie  co. 

In'dian  River,  in  Maine, a  P.  0.  of  Washington  co. 

In'dian  Itiver,  in  New  Hampshire.  See  Indian 
Stream. 

In'dian  River.  in  New  York ,  enters  Oswegatchie 
River  in  St.  Lawrence  co. 

— A  post-oftice  of  Lewis  co. 

In'dian  Bun,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Mercer  co. 

Ind 5an-fitu3>l>er,  n.  Same  as  India-Rubber,  q.  v. 

In'd  ians,  a  name  common  to  the  aborigines  of  America, 
north  and  south.  We  cun  give  no  opinion  respecting 
their  origin.  The  only  hypothesis  on  this  subject 
founded  on  any  better  evidence  than  conjecture,  is  that 
America  was  peopled  by  way  of  Behring’s  Strait,  it  is 
certain  that  an  easy  communication  has  existed  between 
the  two  continents  at  this  point  for  several  centuries. 
However,  arguing  merely  from  this  fact,  it  is  as  easy  to 
prove  that  the  Old  World  received  its  inhabitants  from 
the  New,  as  the  contrary.  With  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  Esquimaux,  all  the  Indians  have  the  same  physi¬ 
cal  characteristics :  a  square  head,  low,  broad  forehead, 
full  face,  and  powerful  jaws ;  cheek-bones  prominent; 
lips  full;  dark,  and  deeply-set  eyes;  hair  long  and 
wavy:  little  or  no  beard, —  where  it  does  appear,  care¬ 
fully  eradicated  with  tweezers;  color  of  the  skin,  red¬ 
dish  or  copper,  though  some  are  comparatively  white, 
some  browu  or  yellow,  aud  others  black  ;  height-  of  the 
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men  about  the  average,  —  figure  erect  and  slender.  Tho 
women  are  rather  shorter  and  more  inclined  to  obesity, 
but  many  of  them  with  symmetrical  figure  and  counte¬ 
nance  pleasing;  the  hands  and  feet  of  both  men  and 
women  are  small.  The  native  American  Indians  are 
not  all  hunters,  there  being  many  fishing  tribes  among 
them;  some  are  nomadic;  others  cultivate  the  earth, 
living  in  settled  habitations,  of  the  last  of  which  a  part 
were  agriculturists  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans; 
others  have  learned  of  their  conquerors  to  cultivate  the 
soil,  thus  changing  the  ancient  habits  of  the  race,  which 
—  as  it  is  warrantable  to  infer  —  were  not,  the  inevitable 
result  of  organization  or  congenital  and  instinctive  pro¬ 
pensity.  Reliable  authorities  concur  in  adopting  the 
test  of  language  as  a  proof  of  one  common  origin  for  the 
various  native  tribes  of  both  North  and  South  America. 
The  linguistic  conclusion  generally  acquiesced  in,  is 
thus  stated  by  Mr.  Albert  Gallatin :  “Amid  that  great 
diversity  of  American  languages,  considered  only  in 
reference  to  their  vocabularies,  the  similarity  of  their 
structure  and  grammatical  forms  has  been  observed  aud 
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pointed  out  by  the  American  philologists.  The  result 
appears  to  confirm  the  opinions  already  entertained  on 
that  subject  by  Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  Mr.  Pickering,  and 
others  ;  ami  to  prove  that  all  languages,  not  only  of  our 
own  Indians,  but  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  America, 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Cape  Horn,  have,  ns  far  as  they 
have  been  investigated,  a  distinct  character  common  to 
all,  and  apparently  differing  from  any  of  those  of  the 
other  continents  with  which  we  are  most  familiar.”  The 
next  question  that  arises  is  why,  with  all  this  similarity 
of  physical  conformation  and  language,  there  should 
have  been  but  two  nations,  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians, 
who  attained  to  any  high  degree  of  civilization?  Upon 
the  entry  of  Mexico  the  Spaniards  fbund  in  it  a  rich, 
powerful,  and  warlike  nation  under  the  rule  of  an  em¬ 
peror,  who  had  fixed  laws,  an  organized  hierarchy,  and 
worshipped  the  sun.  The  nation  thus  discovered  was 
that  of  Aztecs,  and  claimed  to  possess  evidences  of  an¬ 
tiquity  as  far  back  as  the  year  554  of  our  sera.  A  few 
years  later,  another  nation  was  found  by  the  Spaniards 
in  Peru,  whose  strength,  possessions,  and  civilization 
equalled  that  of  the  Aztecs.  This  was  the  nation  of 
Quichuus,  often  termed  Incas  and  Peruvian,  who  had 
associated  with  them  another  natiou,  the  Aymaris,  whose 


country  had  been  subjugated  by  the  Incas  two  or  three 
centuries  before  the  arrival  of  Pizarro  in  Peru.  Each 
of  these  nations  —  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  — is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  gradually  developed,  during  a  long  pro¬ 
cess  of  ages,  its  own  civilization.  In  every  other  part 
of  America,  explorers  have  found  only  complete  or  semi- 
barbarism.  In  Central  America,  however,  there  have 
been  found  extensive  remains  of  architecture,  and  traces 
of  civilization  which  apparently  date  back  to  a  yet  more 
remote  period  than  that  of  the  Mexican  or  Peruvian 
empires.  Immense  artificial  mounds  also  exist  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  elsewhere,  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  by  the  ancestors  of  the  present  no¬ 
madic  tribes.  If  so,  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Martins,  “  that  the  nations  of  the  New 
World  are  not  in  a  state  of  primitive  barbarism  or  living 
in  the  simplicity  of  uncultivated  nature,  but  that  they 
are  a  remnant  of  a  people  once  high  in  the  scale  of  civ¬ 
ilization,  but  now  almost  extinct,  and  sunk  to  the  low¬ 
est  level  of  degradation.”  Dr.  Prichard  endorses  this 
view,  and  adds  that  “attentive  observers  have  been 
struck  with  manifestation  of  greater  energy  and  mental 
vigor;  of  more  intense  or  deeper  feeling;  of  a  more  re¬ 
flective  mind;  of  greater  fortitude,  and  more  constant 
perseverance  in  enterprises  and  all  pursuits,  when  they 
have  compared  the  natives  of  the  New  YY  orld  with  the 
sensual  and  almost  animali/ed  savages  who  are  st  ill  to  be 
found  in  some  quarters  of  the  old  continent.”  The  In¬ 
dians  of  N.  America  have  been  classified  by  Mr.  School¬ 
craft,  one  of  the  best  authorities, as  follows;  “  I  North¬ 
ern,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean; 
II.  East  of  the  Mississippi;  HI.  Between  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains;  IY .  West  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.”  These  embrace  altogether  thirty-seven 
distinct  families,  under  which,  however,  there  are  nu¬ 
merous  subdivisions.  The  names  of  these  families  are: 
“1.  Esquimaux  ;  2.  Athabnscns;  3.  Algonquins  ;  4.  Iro¬ 
quois;  5.  Catawbas ;  6.  (  herokees  :  7.  Choctaws.  (Musk- 
hogs);  8.  Utchees:  9.  Natchez:  10.  Sioux  (Fig.  1376);  11. 
Gros  Ventres;  12.  Pawnees;  13.  Kioways;  14  Kaskaskias; 
15.  Comanches;  16.  Pani,  Towincks;  17.  Caddoes;  18. 
Adaize;  19.  Chetimaclies ;  20.  Attakapas;  21.  Natchi¬ 
toches;  22.  Jelish:  23.  Saliaptin;  *24.  Wailatpu;  25.  Tshi- 
nook;  26.  Kalapuya  ;  27.  Jnkon  ;  28.  Lutnrim  ;  29.  Sasti ; 
30.  Pulairih :  31.  Shoshonees;  32.  Kituanalia:  33.  Ugal- 
jaclimutzi:  34.  Koulischen ;  35.  Naass;  36.  Skidegattz; 
37.  YVakash.”  —  Again,  M.  d’Orhigny  has  classified  the 
Indians  of  S.  America  under  three  great  groups,  viz., 
the  Andian  group,  tho  Mediterranean  group,  and  the 
Brasilio-Guarani  group;  and  these  he  subdivides  into 
thirty-nine  distinct  nations;  viz.,  “1.  Quicbua:  2.  Ay- 
mara;  3.  Chango;  4.  Atacama;  5.  Yuracares;  6.  Moce- 
tenes;  7.  Tacana;  8  Maropa  :  9.  Apolista ;  10.  Arauean- 
anian;  11.  Kuegian  (Fig.  1375);  12.  Patagonian;  13. 
Puelelie;  14.  Charrua;  15.  Mbocobi ;  16.  Mataguayo;  17. 
Abipones;  18.  Lengua;  19.  Samucu;  *20.  Chiquito;  21. 
Saraveca;  22.  Otuke;  23.  Curuminaca;  24.  Covareca; 
25.  Curaves  ;  *26.  Tapiis ;  27.  Curucaueca;  28.  Paiconeca; 
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29.  Corabcca;  30.  Moxo;  31.  Chapocnra;  32.  Itonama;  33. 
Canichana ;  34.  Movima;  35.  Cayuvava;  36.  Pacagnara; 
37.  lteues;  38.  Guarani ;  39.  Botocudo.  Other  classifica- 


Fig.  1376.  —  MANDANS,  A  TRIBE  OP  THE  SIOUX. 
(Located  near  Fort  Clarke,  Dakota  Territory.) 


tions  have  been  attempted,  but  all  are  more  or  less  arbi¬ 
trary.  Morton  is  content  with  two  grand  divisions,  viz., 
the  Toltecan  Nations  and  the  Barbarous  Tribes,  the 
former  embracing  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  Peruvians, 
and  the  latter  all  the  uncivilized  or  semi-civilized  tribes 
from  the  extreme  N.  to  the  extreme  S.  Of  the  Tolte- 
cans,  whom  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  builders  of  the 
remarkable  series  of  mounds  found  throughout  N.  Amer¬ 
ica,  Dr.  Morton  collected  as  many  as  213  skulls,  taken 
from  the  oldest  burial-grounds;  and  of  the  Barbarous 
Tribes,  211  skulls,  partly  modern  and  partly  ancient. 
Accurate  admeasurements  of  these,  together  with  many 
curious  particulars,  are  given  in  his  celebrated  work  the 
Crania  Americana.  —  No  perfectly  accurate  statistics 
with  respect  to  the  numbers  of  the  Indian  nations  and 
tribes  as  at  present  existing,  can  be  given.  Those  in  N. 
America,  however,  may  be  fairly  set  down  as  amounting 
to  between  5,000,000  and  6,000.01)0 ;  and  those  in  S.  Amer¬ 
ica  as  reaching  about  9,000,000  Of  t  he  former,  only  about 
350,000  belong  to  the  U.  States,  and  110,000  to  the  British 
possessions,  and  the  rest,  being  the  great  bulk,  to  Cen¬ 
tral  America  and  Mexico. —  According  to  official  esti¬ 
mates  made  in  1867,  our  Indian  population  is  distributed 
as  follows:  There  are  about  15,000  in  the  States  east¬ 
ward  of  the  Mississippi,  principally  in  New  York,  Mich¬ 
igan,  and  Wisconsin;  the  remainder,  consisting  of 
Cherokees,  Choctaws,  and  Seminoles,  being  in  North 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Florida.  The  number  in  Min¬ 
nesota  and  along  the  frontiers  of  the  Western  States  and 
Texas  (most  of  them  from  the  country  eastward  of  the 
Mississippi)  is  estimated  at  8,000.  Those  in  the  Indian 
territory  at  50,000;  in  Texas,  at  25,000;  in  New  Mexico, 
at  30,00  i ;  in  California,  at  78,000;  in  Utah,  at  10,000: 
in  Oregon  and  Washington  territories,  20,000;  and  in 
Alaska  at  40,000.  —  The  records  of  our  colonial  history 
give  evidence  of  almost  unremitting  conflict  between 
the  natives  and  the  whites,  except  in  the  commonwealth 
established  by  William  Penn,  where  justice  was  the 
foundation  of  the  State.  From  the  foundation  of  the 
republic,  it  must  be  said,  the  policy  adopted  towards  the* 
Indians  has  proved  most  disastrous  to  them,  and  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  nation.  Forced  or  persuaded  to  cede  their 
lands  to  the  national  governmentor  to  those  of  States  for 
almost  nothing,  in  comparison  with  their  value,  the 
Indians  wi*re  refused  citizenship, and  held  to  be  foreign¬ 
ers  in  their  own  country.  In  the  treaties  for  the  cession 
of  lands  the  government  has  guaranteed  the  payment 
of  stipulated  annuities  of  money  or  merchandise,  or  both, 
to  the  Indians,  and  also  protection.  It  has,  from  time 
to  time,  placed  them  on  reservations  on  wild  lands,  and 
so  compelled  them  to  continue  in  the  hunter  state,  on 
the  borders  of  civilization,  instead  of  becoming  agricul¬ 
turists  or  artificers,  within  its  folds.  The  system  of  In¬ 
dian  reservations  and  annuities,  under  the  general 
superintendence  of  government  agents,  has  been  produc¬ 
tive  of  a  vast  amount  of  evil,  and  of  almost  continual 
warfare  between  the  pale  and  dusky  races.  A  host  of 
contractors  and  traders,  hovering  like  vultures  around 
the  agents,  spreading  demoralization  among  all  the 
tribes  by  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  managing  to 
cheat  both  the  government  and  the  Indians,  have  accu¬ 
mulat'd  so  vast  an  amount  of  evil,  that  the  Indians, 
smarting  under  a  sense  of  these  wrongs,  have  been  made 
implacable  enemies  of  their  oppressors.  At  length 
the  distressing  hostilities  with  the  Indians,  that  had 
been  going  on  since  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  caused 
Congress  first  to  appoint  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  then  a  peace 
commission  for  their  pacification.  The  facts  revealed 
in  the  report  of  that  commission  aroused  the  whole 
country  to  a  sense  of  tin*  necessity  for  a  change  of  policy 
toward  our  barbarian  brethren  In  1869,  the  Society 
of  Friends,  who  had  long  considered  the  Indian  question 
in  the  light  of  justice  and  humanity,  presented  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  Congress,  asking  permission  to  try  kindness  in¬ 
stead  of  gunpowder  in  dealing  with  hostile  Indians. 


Congress  took  action  in  accordance  with  their  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  President  Grant  nominated  18  of  their  mem¬ 
bers  as  agents  to  go  among  the  Indians,  and  try  the 
effects  of  honest  dealing  and  kind  action.  These  worthy 
and  peaceful  agents  still  remain  in  this  field  of  benefi¬ 
cent  labor.  According  to  a  report  of  the  Indian  office,  the 
number  of  Indians  in  the  U  S.  in  1876  is  est.  at  291,882. 
Congress,  in  1878,  referred  the  expediency  of  transfer¬ 
ring  the  care  of  the  Indians  to  the  War  Department  to 
a  special  committee. 

In'flian  Sarsaparil  la,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Hemidesmus. 

I  Dalian  Shot,  m  {Bot.)  See  Canna. 

Indian  Springs,  in  Cal,  a  p.-vill.  of  Nevada  co.,  abt. 
10  m.  S.  of  Nevada  City  ;  in  GVo,  a  p.-vill.  of  Butts  co., 
abt.  50  m.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville ;  in  Md.,  a  post-office 
of  Washington  co.  See  page  1354. 

Indian  Stream,  in  New  IJamp..  joins  the  E.  Branch 
to  form  the  Connecticut  River  in  Coos  co.  It  is  some¬ 
times  called  Indian  River. — A  township  of  Coos  co. 

Indian  Tavern,  in  Tennessee,  a  vill.  of  Morgan  co. 

Indian  Tealt.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Tectona. 

Indian  Territory,  in  the  U.  States,  a  tract  of  coun¬ 
try  allotted  by  the  government  to  be  the  residence  of 
the  Indian  tribes  removed  thither  from  E.  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  It  is  bounded  N.  chiefly  by  Kansas,  S.  by  Red 
River  and  Texas,  E.  by  Arkansas,  and  W.  by  Texas  and 
New  Mexico.  It  lies  between  3 3°  3tF  and  37°  N.  Lat., 
and  between  94°  30'  and  103°  W.  Lon.,  being  about  450 
m.  long,  and  from  35  to  240  m.  in  width;  area,  about 
71,000  sq.  m.  The  I.  T.,  too  little  known  to  be  accurately 
described,  is  drained  by  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers 
with  their  numerous  tributaries.  It  is  occupied  chiefly 
by  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Creeks,  Cherokees,  Senecas, 
Siiawnees,  Seminoles.  Ac.,  on  the  E. ;  and  by  the  Osages, 
Comanches,  Kiowuys,  Pawnees,  Arrapalioes,  Ac.,  in  the 
middle  and  western  parts.  Most  of  these  tribes  named 
are  in  the  lowest  state  of  civilization,  and  fast  dimin¬ 
ishing  under  the  influence  of  intemperance  and  vicious 
connection  with  abandoned  whites;  but  some  of  them 
have  made  considerable  advances  in  agriculture  and 
the  industrial  arts,  and  have  established  schools  and 
churches.  Estimated  pop.  50,000. 

Indian  Tobacco,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Lobelia. 

Indian  Town,  in  Illinois ,  a  village  and  township  of 
Bureau  co. ;  pop.  of  township  about  1,600. 

Indian  Town,  in  Michigan ,  a  P.  O.  of  Mason  co. 

Ind  ian  Town,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  vill.  of  Camden  co. 

— A  village  of  Currituck  co..abt.  165  m.  E.N.E.  of  Raleigh. 

Indian  Town,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Williams¬ 
burg  district,  about  85  m.  E.S.E.  of  Columbia. 

Indian  Turnip,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Arum. 

Indian  Valley,  in  Virginia,  See  Supplement. 

H  no! ian  Village,  in  Indiana ,  a  P.  0.  of  Noble  co. 

Indian  Village,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Tama  co. ; 
pop.  1,532. 

Indian  Village,  in  Louisiana ,  a  village  of  Washita 
parish. 

In'dian  Wheeling  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the 
Ohio  River  in  Belmont  co. 

In'dian  Yellow,  or  Purree,  n.  (Painting.)  A  color¬ 
ing  matter  highly  esteemed  by  painters.  It  is  imported 
from  India  in  the  form  of  balls,  is  of  a  fetid  odor,  and 
is  produced  from  the  urine  of  the  camel.  It  has  also 
been  ascribed,  in  like  manner,  to  the  buffalo,  or  Indian 
cow, after  feeding  on  mangoes;  but  the  latter  statement 
is  incorrect.  Indian  yellow  resists  the  sun’s  rays  with 
singular  power  in  water-painting. 

India-rnbber,  Caoutchouc,  or  Gum-elastic,  n. 
(Chem.)  A  substance  closely  allied  to  the  gum-resins,  of 
an  extraordinary  elasticity,  and  called  I.  B.,  because  it 
has  been  first  employed  to  rub  out  pencil  marks  on  pa¬ 
per.  Formula,  C5II4.  It  is  procured  from  a  milky 
exudation  furnished  by  several  tropical  plants,  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  Jatropha  elustica,  order  Euphorbiacae.  In¬ 
cisions  are  made  in  the  tree,  and  the  milky  liquid  thus  ob¬ 
tained  is  spread  upon  a  clay  bottle-shaped  mould,  which 
is  then  suspended  over  a  fire  ;  a  layer  of  caoutchouc  is 
thus  deposited  upon  the  mould,  and  its  thickness  is  after¬ 
wards  increased  by  repeated  applications  of  the  milky 
liquid,  the  mould  being  eventually  broken  out  of  the 
1.  R.  bottle  thus  formed.  The  dark  color  of  the  1.  R.  found 
in  commerce  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  smoke  from  the 
fire  over  which  it  is  dried,  for  pure  /.  R.  is  white,  and 
may  he  obtained  in  this  state  by  dissolving  in  washed 
ether  and  precipitating  it  by  the  addition  of  alchohol, 
in  which  it  is  insoluble.  The  1.  R.  of  commerce  contains 
a  small  quantity  of  albumen,  derived  from  the  original 
milky  liquid,  this  being  really  a  solution  of  albumen 
bidding  in  suspension  about  30  per  cent,  of  I.  R.,  which 
rises  to  the  surface  like  cream,  when  the  juice  is  diluted 
with  water,  and  allowed  to  stand,  becoming  coherent 
and  elastic  when  exposed  to  air.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  many  of  the  chief  uses  of  /.  R.  depend  upon  its 
physical  rather  than  its  chemical  properties,  its  light¬ 
ness  (sp.  gr.  0  93)  and  impermeability  to  water  adapting 
it  for  the  fabrication  of  waterproof  articles  of  clothing, 
of  life-buoys,  Ac.,  whilst  its  remarkable  elasticity  gives 
rise  to  a  still  greater  variety  of  applications.  For  the 
manufacture  of  waterproof  cloth ,  1.  R.  is  dissolved  in 
rectified  turpentine,  and  the  solution  is  spread,  in  a  vis¬ 
cid  state,  over  the  surfaces  of  two  pieces  of  cloth  of  the 
same  size,  which  are  then  laid  face  to  face  and  passed 
between  rollers,  the  pressure  of  which  causes  perfect 
adhesion  between  the  two  surfaces.  Bisulphide  of  car¬ 
bon,  benzole,  and  coal  naphtha,  petroleum,  the  oils, 
both  fixed  and  volatile,  are  also  capable  of  dissolving' 
I.  R.  —  Marine  glue  is  a  solution  of  I.  R.  with  a  little 
shell-lac  in  coal-tar  naphtha  —  Waterproof  felt  is  made 
by  matting  together  fibres  of  cotton  impregnated  with 
a  solution  of  I.  R.  in  naphtha,  and  passing  the  felt  be¬ 
tween  rollers.  When  kept  for  a  length  of  time,  its 
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strength  and  waterproof  qualities  are  deteriorated,  in 
consequence  of  the  oxidation  ot  the  caoutchouc,  which 
is  thus  converted  into  a  resinous  substance  resembling 
shell-lac,  and  easily  dissohed  by  alcohol.  —  The  alkalies 
and  diluted  acids  are  without  effect  upon  /.  R.  When 
gently  warmed  it  becomes  far  more  soft  and  pliable;  it 
fuses  at  about  250°  ¥.,  and  is  converted  into  an  oily 
liquid  which  becomes  viscid  on  cooling,  but  will  Dot 
again  solidify,  and  is  useful  for  lubricating  stop-cocks. 
When  further  heated  in  air,  it  burns  with  a  bright 
smoky  flame.  Heated  in  a  retort,  J.  R.  is  decomposed 
iuto  several  hydrocarbons,  one  of  which,  called  isoprene t 
boils  at  about  100°  F.,  and  has  the  composition  CjoHg, 
while  caoutchine  has  the  same  composition  as  oil  ot  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  boils  at  340°  F. :  they  are  well  adapted  for 
dissolving  caoutchouc.  —  Vulcanized  1.  R.,  first  discov¬ 
ered  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Goodyear,  is  produced  by 
incorporating  this  substance  with  2  or  3  per  cent,  of 
sulphur,  which  not  only  increases  in  a  remarkable  man¬ 
ner  its  elasticity,  but  prevents  it  from  cohering  under 
pressure,  and  from  adhering  to  other  surfaces  unless 
strongly  heated.  The  vulcanized  caoutchouc  is  also  in¬ 
soluble  in  turpentine  and  naphtha.  Ordinary  vulcanized 
1.  R.  generally  contains  more  sulphur  than  is  stated 
above,  which  causes  it  to  become  inelastic  ami  brittle 
after  it  has  been  some  time  m  use;  and  for  some  pur¬ 
poses,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  overshoes,  it  is  found 
advantageous  to  add  some  carbonate  of  lead,  as  well  as 
sulphur.  When  a  sheet  of  1.  R.  is  allowed  to  remain 
for  some  time  in  fused  snip  luff  at  250°  F.,  it  absorbs  12 
or  15  per  cent,  of  that  element  without  suffering  any 
material  alteration  ;  but  if  it  be  heated  for  a  short  time 
to  300°  F.,  it  becomes  vulcanized  ;  and  when  still  further 
heated,  is  converted  into  the  black  heavy  substance 
called  Vulcanite,  or  ebonite,  and  used  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  combs.  Ac.  By  treating  the  vulcanized  1.  R. 
with  sulphide  of  soda,  the  excess  of  sulphur  above  2  or 
3  per  cent,  may  be  dissolved  out  There  are  several 
processes  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  vulcanized 
I.  R. ;  sometimes  the  sulphur  is  singly  incorporated 
with  it  by  mechanical  means.  A  not  her  process  consists 
in  immersing  the  1.  R.  in  a  mixture  of  100  parts  of  bi¬ 
sulphide  of  carbon  with  2  5  parts  ol  chloride  of  sulphur, 
(S2C1),  or  in  dissolving  the  sulphur  in  oil  of  tui  pen  line, 
which  is  afterwards  used  to  dissolve  ti  e  7.  K  \\  hen 
the  turpentine  has  evaporated,  a  mixture  of  7.  R.  and 
sulphur  is  left,  which  may  easily  he  moulded  into  any 
desired  form,  and  afterwards  vulcanized  by  exposure  to 
high-pressured  steam,  haring  a  temperature  of  about 
280°  F.  'Hie  true  chemical  composition  of  vulcanized 
1.  R.  is  not  yet  well  known  ;  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  sulphur  has  been  substituted  for  a  portion  of  the 
hydrogen  iti  the  original  I.  R.,  but  it  does  not  seem  im¬ 
probable  that  this  hydrocarbon  may  combine  directly 
with  sulphur.  J.  R.  is  by  no  means  rare  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  being  found  in  the  vegetable  juices  of  the 
poppy  (and  thence  in  opium),  of  the  lettuce,  of  the 
euphorbium,  and  asclepia  genera. 

Iii'<lit‘aiit.  a.  (Lat.  indicans.]  Showing ;  pointing  out ; 
directing  what  is  to  be  done  in  any  disease. 

— n.  (Med.)  Anything  which,  in  the  course  of  a  disease, 
or  in  what  precedes  or  accompanies  it,  concurs  in  point¬ 
ing  out  the  means  to  be  used  for  its  cure. 

Ili'<Bi<‘Ut<%  v.  a.  (Lat.  indico ,  in  dicotvs .]  To  point  out; 
to  direct,  as  the  mind  to  a  knowledge  ot  something ;  to 
discover;  to  show ;  to  mark ;  to  denote  ;  to  signify;  to 
tell ;  to  disclose. 

(Mod.)  To  manifest  by  symptoms;  to  point  to  as  the 
proper  remedies. 

IiMlicu'tion.  ft.  (Fr. :  Lat.  indicating  Act  of  pointing 
out;  mark;  token;  sign;  discovery  made;  intelligence 
given. 

(Med.)  Symptom;  any  symptom  or  occurrence  in  a 
disease  which  serves  to  direct  to  suitable  remedies. 

IlHl  aoative,  a.  [It.  indicalif;  Lat.  tniftcak’rtu.]  That 
serves  to  point  out  or  indicate;  showing;  giving  intima¬ 
tion  or  knowledge  of  something  not  visible  or  obvious. 

(Cram.)  Tlmt  particular  form  or  state  of  a  verb  which 
simply  indicates  or  declares  a  thing;  as,  I  love,  he  is 
feared. 

In4li4*'nti  vely,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  show  or  signify. 

In'll  14*11  to ■*.  ft.  [Fr.  indicateur  ;  Lat.  indicator.]  lie  or 
that  which  indicates,  shows,  or  points  out. 

(Anat.)  A  muscle  of  the  forearm  which  points  or  ex¬ 
tends  the  forefinger. 

(Mach.)  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  the  pressure  of  steam,  and  the  state  of  the  vacuum 
throughout  the  stroke  of  a  steam-engine. 

( Zool .)  See  Honey-guide. 

I114I  ic'aliiry,  a.  [ h.Lauindicatarius .]  Showing ;  serv¬ 
ing  to  show  or  make  known. 

Iii4lic*»' vi(,  ft.  (Law.)  A  writ  of  prohibition. 

In'dices,  n. ;  pi.  of  Index.  (Math.)  See  Index. 

Indicia,  (in-dish' e-a,)  n.  pi.  [Lat.J  Discriminating 
marks. 

Imlic'olife,  ft.  [Lat.  indicum ,  indigo,  and  Gr.  lithos,  a 
stene  ;  so  called  from  its  color.]  (  Min.)  A  blue,  or  some 
times  bluish-black  var.  of  Tout  M  a  line,  q.  r. 

Indict,  (in-ditef,)  v.  a.  [Lat.  indico,  indictus  —  in.  and 
dieo,  to  proclaim  or  make  known  See  Diciaik.]  (Law.) 
To  declare  publicly;  to  proclaim;  to  publish;  to  an¬ 
nounce;  to  enjoin;  to  charge  or  accuse  in  an  enjoined 
or  prescribed  form  of  words;  to  accuse  or  charge  with 
a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  in  writing,  by  a  grand  jury 
under  oath. 

Imlict'able,  a.  That  may  be  indicted:  subject  to  be 
presented  by  a  grand  jury;  subject  to  indi>  tin'ent. 

Iii4lietee%  n.  (Law.)  One  who  is  indicted;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  indicter. 

Indict  or.  (in-dit'er,)  n.  One  who  indicia 

|  Infliction,  (in-dik'shun,)  n.  [Lat  indictio,  establish- 
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ment,  order.]  In  chronology,  n  period  of  15  years ;  differ¬ 
ent  from  other  cycles  in  the  fact  of  its  having  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  astronomical  phenomena.  The  indiction  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  relate  to  certain  judicial  acts,  as  tariffs  of  the 
taxes  and  such  like  decrees,  at  stated  intervals,  under 
the  old  Greek  emperors.  The  Caesarean  indiction  fell  on 
the  8th  of  the  calends  of  October  (24th  September);  the 
Coiistautinopolitaii  indictiou  on  the  1st  of  September; 
and  the  Pontifical  indiction  on  the  1st  of  January.  The 
year  of  indiction  may  becomputed  l*y  the  following  for¬ 
mula,  to  correspond  with  the  year  of  our  a*ra :  Add  3  to 
the  date,  divide  the  sum  by  15,  and  the  remainder  will 
be  the  lear  of  the  indiction.  If  the  remainder  be  0,  it 
will  signify  the  16th  of  the  cycle.  The  reader  will  find 
the  subject  fully  discussed  in  Gibbon's  Decline,  and  JbUll 
of  the  Roman  Empire. 

I  n<l ic  ti  vc,  a.  [Lut.  indtetivus.]  Proclaimed;  declared. 

(R.) 

Indictment,  ( in-dite/ment ,)  n.  [Lat.  in,  and  dico ,  I 
speak  against.)  (Law)  A  written  accusation  of  one  or 
more  persons,  of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  preferred  to, 
and  presented  upon  oat  h  by  a  grand  jury.  Indictments 
must  have  a  precise  ami  sufficient  certainty.  They  should 
set  Ibrth  the  Christian  name  and  surname,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  state  and  degree,  town  or  place,  and  coun¬ 
try,  of  the  offender;  but  mistakes  on  these  points  are  not 
generally  held  to  be  material.  The  time  ami  place  in 
which  the  fact  was  committed  are  also  usually  given ; 
but  neither  is  a  mistake  here  generally  held  to  be  mate¬ 
rial.  The  offence  itself  must  also  be  set  forth  with  clear¬ 
ness  and  certainty.  The  grand  jury  sit  and  receive  in¬ 
dictments;  and  their  duty  is  only  to  hear  evidence  on 
behalf  of  the  prosecution;  for  the  finding  of  an  indict¬ 
ment  is  only  in  the  nature  of  an  inquiry  or  accusation. 
They  ought,  however,  to  be  thoroughly  persuaded  of 
the  truth  of  an  indictment,  so  far  as  their  evidence  goes, 
and  not  rest  satisfied  with  mere  probabilities.  When, 
having  heard  the  evidence,  they  think  it  a  groundless 
accusation,  they  used  formerly  to  indorse  on  the  back 
of  the  bill  Ignoramus,  or  “We  know  nothing  of  it.” 
Now  they  write,  “  Not  a  true  hill.”  or  “Not  found,” 
and  then  the  party  is  discharged  without  further  an¬ 
swer.  A  new  bill  may,  however,  be  preferred  against 
him  before  the  same  or  another  grand  jury.  If  satisfied 
of  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  they  then  indorse  upon  it 
“  a  true  bill,”  anciently  Bdla  vera.  The  indictment  is 
then  said  to  be  found,  and  the  party  stands  indicted.  In 
finding  a  true  bill,  twelve,  at  least,  of  the  grand  jury 
must  concur. 

In'dies,  ( East,)  a  collective  name  vaguely  applied  to 
Hindostau,  farther  India  and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
See  Archipelago  (Eastern),  Hindustan,  ami  India. 
In'dies.  (West.)  See  Antilles  and  West  Indies. 

E ii  <1  ictor.  a.  (Law.)  One  who  indicts;  an  indicter. 
Indifference,  n.  [Fr.,  Lat.  indifferentia.}  Want  of 
difference  of  distinction;  similarity;  equivalence;  equi¬ 
poise  or  neutrality  of  mind  between  different  persons  or 
tilings;  a  state  in  which  the  mind  is  not  inclined  to  one 
«ide  more  than  the  other;  impartiality;  freedom  from 
prejudice,  prepossession,  or  Idas;  uncoiicenieduess ; 
carelessness;  unconcern:  apathy. 

Indif'fereney,  n.  Indifference,  (u.) 
Indifferent,  a.  [Fr.,  Lit.  indifferent.]  Showing  or 
having  no  distinction  or  difference;  neutral;  not  in¬ 
clined  to  one  side,  party,  or  thing,  more  than  to  another ; 
unconcerned;  car- less;  feeling  no  interest,  anxiety,  or 
care  respecting  anything;  having  no  influence  or  pre¬ 
ponderating  weight;  having  no  difference  that  gives  a 
preference:  impartial;  disinterested;  passable;  of  a 
middling  slate  or  quality  ;  neither  good  nor  the  worst. 
Indif  ferentism,  n.  State  of  being  indifferent;  in¬ 
difference. 

Indifferent  1st,  n.  One  who  is  indifferent  or  neu¬ 
tral. 

Indifferently*  adv.  In  an  indifferent  manner;  with¬ 
out  distinction  *or  preference;  equally;  impartially; 
without  concern:  without  wish  or  aversion;  not  well; 
tolerably;  passably. 

In'digrenee,  In'dlgrency,  n.  [Fr.  indigence ;  Lat. 
indigent  i a. )  State  of  being  indigent ;  need;  want:  pen¬ 
ury;  poverty;  want  of  estate  or  means  of  comfortable 
subsistence. 

Indigenous,  ( in-dij'en-us ,)  a.  [L.  Lat.  mdigenus,  na¬ 
tive,  from  Lat.  indigena ,  native  —  indu  =  Qr.  end'Oi ,  in, 
within,  and  gen ,  root  of  gigno,  to  beget,  to  bear.]  Born 
in  a  country:  native,  as  persons,  animals,  or  plants; 
produced  naturally  in  a  country;  not  exotic,  as  plants. 
I  nil  i  go  lit.  a.  [  Fr. ;  Lat.  indigens,  from  indigeo  — in, 
or  iwhi,  and  egeo,  to  need,  to  want.]  Being  in  want  or 
need  of  anything:  destitute  of  property  or  means  of 
subsistence;  needy;  poor. 

In'd igently,  adv.  With  indigence  or  destitution. 
Tndigest'ed.  a.  [Lat.  ivdigest.ua  —  in .  and  digestus.\ 
Not  digested;  not  arranged;  without  order;  confused; 
not  regularly  disposed,  not  methodized  ;  not  reduced  to 
due  form. 

(Med.)  Not  digested  or  concocted  in  the  stomach; 
not  changed  or  prepared  for  nourishing  the  body;  un¬ 
digested:  crude;  not  prepared  by  heat. 
Indij^est'ediiess,  n.  State  of  being  indigested. 

I  ml  igpKtibil'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  indigestible. 
Indigestible  a.  Not  digestible;  not  easily  con¬ 
verted  into  chyme,  or  prepared  in  the  stomach  lor  nour¬ 
ishing  the  body.  —  Not  to  be  received  or  patiently  en¬ 
dured.  _  ,  .  . 

Indljsos'tibleness,  w.  Quality  of  being  indigesti¬ 
ble;  indigestibility. 

Indiares'tibly,  adv.  Not  digestibly. 

I  ml  iipes'tion*  n.  [Fr.]  See  Dyspepsia. 

I  ml  iff 'ii  ant,  a.  [Lat.  indignant ,  from  indignor  —  in, 
and  dignor,  to  deem  worthy,  from  dignus,  worthy.  See 


Deic.n.]  Affected  with  a  sense  of  un  worth  in  ess,  ill- 
treatment,  ill-conduct,  &c. ;  disdaining;  affected  at  once 
with  anger  and  disdain;  feeling  the  mingled  emotions 
of  wrath  and  scorn  or  contempt. 

Indignantly,  ado.  With  indignation. 

Tmli^'iia'tioii,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  indignatio.]  State  of 
being  indignant;  a  strong  and  elevated  disapprobation 
of  what  is  flagitious  in  character  or  conduct;  anger  or 
extreme  anger,  mingled  with  contempt,  disgust,  or  ab¬ 
horrence ;  ire;  wrath ;  resentment;  fury;  rage;  the 
anger  of  a  superior. 

(Script.)  Extreme  anger,  particularly  of  the  Supreme 
Being;  effects  of  anger ;  the  dreadful  effects  of  anger; 
the  dreadful  effects  of  God's  displeasure;  terrible  judg¬ 
ments ;  hol}r  displeasure  at  one's  self  for  sin. 

Indignity,  n.  [Fr.  indignitS ;  Lat,.  indig  nit  as,  from 
indignus  —  in,  and  dignus ,  worthy.]  Unmerited  con¬ 
temptuous  conduct  towards  another;  any  action  towards 
another  which  manifests  contempt  for  him;  incivility 
or  injury,  accompanied  with  insult;  contumely;  affront; 
abuse. 

B  ml ( in'di-go ,)  n.  [Fr.,  It.,  and  Sp.  indigo. J  (Chem.) 

A  blue  dye-stuff,  extracted  from  a  variety  of  plants, 
growing  principally  iu  India  and  America,  especially 
from  species  of  lndiggfcra,  q.  v.  The  common  woad,  or 
J  satis  tinctoria,  also  yields  indigo.  It  has  been  found  in 
minute  quantities  in  the  milk  of  cows  and  in  human 
urine.  It  is  one  of  our  most  important  dye-stuffs,  both 
from  the  beauty  and  permanence  of  the  color  it  yields, 
ami  from  the  ease  with  which  it  is  applied  to  fabrics  of 
all  materials.  The  juices  of  the  plants  from  which  in¬ 
digo  is  obtained  give  no  evidence  of  its  presence  while 
in  their  natural  state,  but  require  to  undergo  a  process 
of  fermentation  before  the  dark-blue  coloring-matter 
known  in  commerce  ns  indigo,  is  precipitated.  The 
method  of  manufacture  consists  iu  steeping  the  plant 
in  water  until  fermentation  sets  in,  the  coloring-matter 
dissolves  in  the  water,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  which 
is  drawn  off  from  the  rest  of  the  vegetable  matter.  This 
solution,  by  agitation  and  continual  exposure  to  the  air, 
gradually  deposits  indigo  as  a  blue  precipitate,  which  is 
dried,  and  pressed  into  the  form  in  which  it  is  sold  to 
customers.  India  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi¬ 
pelago  produce  four-fifths  of  the  indigo  consumed,  the 
remainder  being  furnished  principally  by  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  only  a  very  small  proportion  being  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  indigo  of  commerce  contains 
indigoline,  or  indigo-blue,  its  most  important  constit¬ 
uent,  indigo-brown,  and  indigo-red;  besides  many  other 
substances,  in  varying  proportions,  which  must  be 
looked  on  as  accidental  impurities  or  adulterations.  In- 
digotine,  <>r  indigo-blue,  may  be  obtained  in  crystals 
from  the  red  or  brown  coloring-matter,  by  sublimation 
between  two  watch-glasses;  but  as  this  process  is  at¬ 
tended  with  considerable  loss,  the  following  method  is 
usually  adopted  iu  commerce  : — Four  ounces  of  com¬ 
mercial  indigo  iu  fine  powder,  and  four  ounces  of  grape- 
sugar.  are  placed  in  a  flask  capable  of  holding,  at  least, 
ten  piuts  of  liquid  ;  and  six  ounces  of  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  caustic  soda  is  added  to  them,  and  the  flask 
filled  up  with  boiling  alcohol.  The  mixture  is  shaken, 
the  flask  being  first  closed,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air.  and 
set  aside.  In  a  few  hours  it  becomes  clear,  and  the 
yellowish-red  solution  is  drawn  off,  and  exposed  to  the 
air.  It  becomes  brown,  and  deposits  crystals  of  iudigo- 
tine,  which  are  rendered  perfectly  pure  by  the  treat¬ 
ment  with  boiling  alcohol  and  hot  water.  Pure  indigo- 
tine  is  not  soluMe  either  in  water,  weak  acid,  or  alka¬ 
lies.  In  order,  therefore,  to  use  it  as  a  dye-stuff,  it  has 
to  he  reduced  to  the  state  of  white  indigo,  which  is 
readily  soluble  by  means  of  copperas  and  potash,  or 
some  other  deoxidizing  agent.  White  indigo  contains 
one  equivalent  more  of  hydrogen  than  blue  indigo,  and  is 
soluble  in  alkaline  liquids.  The  processes  for  dyeing 
fabrics  with  indigo  are  consequently  all  found  on  the 
same  principle  —  the  use  of  a  deoxidizing  agent  for  re¬ 
ducing  the  blue  indigo  to  white,  ami  an  alkaline  solu¬ 
tion  for  dissolving  it  when  formed.  The  indigo  is,  there¬ 
fore,  fixed  in  the  fibre  in  its  white  and  soluble  condition, 
the  blue  color  being  afterwards  developed  by  exposure 
to  the  air.  Indigotlne  dissolves  readily  in  sulphuric 
acid,  forming  sidphindylic  acid .  known  in  dyeing  as  sul¬ 
phate  of  indigo,  or  Saxony  blue.  Sclnmck  supposes 
that  the  indigo  obtained  from  woad  is  the  result  of  the 
decomposition  of  a  yellow,  transparent,  amorphous,  de¬ 
liquescent  substance,  which  he  has  extracted  from  the 
juice,  and  which  he  names  indican.  When  heated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  indigo-blue,  indigo-red,  and  a 
species  of  sugar.  This  appears  to  be  exactly  what  hap¬ 
pens  during  the  fermentation  of  the  indigo-plants;  a 
strong  acid  is  developed,  which  converts  the  indican 
into  indigo-blue,  indigo-red,  and  sugar.  Under  the  differ¬ 
ent  treatment,  indigo-blue  yields  a  variety  of  substan¬ 
ces.  See  Miller’s  Elements  of  Chemistry,  vol  iii. 
Indigo  Ilird.  (Zobl.)  See  Supplement. 

Indigo  Popper,  n.  (Min.)  Native  eulphuret  of 
copper,  occurring  sometimes  in  hexagonal  crystal  but 
generally  uncrystallized.  It  is  of  an  indigo-blue  color, 
and  contains  sulphur  33-5,  copper  66  f>.  Sp.  gr.  4- 6. 
Found  at  Vesuvius  on  lava, at  Algodon  Bay,  Bolivia,  and 
in  Chili.  Called  also  Covellite. 

Iiiditf*of'era,  n.  [indigo,  and  Lat  fern,  I  bear.]  (Bnt.) 
A  genus  of  plants  sub-order  Fapilionacete.  The  species 
/.  tinctoria ,  acrule a,  and  probably  some  others,  yield 
commercial  indigo,  one  of  the  most  important  of  dyeing 
materials.  Indigo  is  very  poisonous;  but  in  proper 
doses  it  has  been  employed  in  epilepsy  and  erysipelas; 
its  value  in  such  diseases  is  by  no  means  well  estab¬ 
lished.  See  Indigo.  . 

Tn  di^ogeil,  orlN'DlGOGENE,  n-  (Chem.)  >\  lute  indigo  ; 
colorless  indigotine. 
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T ii '<li polite,  n.  [Eng.  indigo ,  and  Gr.  lithns ,  a  stone  ] 
(Alin.)  Blue  tourmaline. 


Fig.  1377.  —  indigo  plant  (Indignfera  tinctoria.) 


a  pod  ;  b,  block  of  iudigo. 

Indijrom'eter.  n.  [Eng.  indigo ,  and  Gr.  metron, 
measure.]  An  instrument  tor  measuriug  the  strength 
of  indigo. 

Indigom'dry,  n.  (Chem.)  Method  of  ascertaining 
the  coloring  power  of  indigo.  —  Buchanan. 

In'll  ijiO-pl  a  lit,  n.  (Bnt.)  See  Indigofkfa. 

fl  ndsjinfllc  Acid.  n.  (Chem.)  An  acid  formed  when 
indigo  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  considerably  diluted. 
See  Benzoic  Sekies. 

1 11 'ill  go  tine,  n.  (Chem.)  On  heating  indigo,  it  evolves 
purple  vapors,  which  condense  iu  prismatic  crystals  of 
a  coppery  lustre,  consisting  of  pure  indigotine  or  indigo- 
blue,  which  may  be  obtained  in  large  quantities  by  di¬ 
gesting  indigo  with  grape-sugar,  caustic  soda,  and  weak 
alcohol,  when  a  solution  of  white  indigo  is  obtained 
which  deposits  the  crystallized  indigotine  on  exposure 
t'»  air.  Finn.  ( kgllgNO*. 

I  n'danc.  n.  (Chem.)  A  crystallized  rose-colored  sub¬ 
stance,  obtained  from  indigo. —  Laurent. 

Indio,  (een'de-a,)  a  river  of  the  U.  States  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  on  t lie  Isthmusof  Panama,  unites  with  the  Pacora, 
and  enters  the  Pacific  Ocean  near  Panama. 

Indiola,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Wright  co.,  on 
Crow  River, abt.  45  ni.  W.  of  Anoka. 

Indirect',  a.  [Fr.]  Not  straight  or  rectilinear;  de¬ 
viating  from  a  direct  line  or  course;  circuitous;  not 
direct;  not  tending  to  a  purpose  by  the  shortest  or 
plainest  course,  or  by  the  obvious  ordinary  means,  but 
obliquely  or  consequentially;  not  fair;  not  honest; 
tending  to  mislead  or  deceive. 

( Logic  if  Math.)  Not  arriving  at  an  end  by  the  short¬ 
est  method. 

Indirection,  n.  Oblique  means;  tending  not  in  a 
straight  line. 

Indirectly,  adv.  Not  in  a  straight  line  or  course; 
obliquely  ;  uot  by  direct  means;  not  iu  express  terms; 
unfairly. 

Indirect'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  indirect; 
obliquity;  devious  course.  —  Unfairness;  dishonesty. 

Indiscernible,  a.  (Fr.  indiscernahle.]  Not  per¬ 
ceptible;  not  discoverable ;  undiscernible. 

Indiscernlbleness,  n.  State  of  being  undiscerniblo. 

Indisccrn'ibly,  adv.  Undiscernibly. 

Indisccrp'tible.  a.  [tit,  and  discerptible.]  Not  to 
be  separated ;  incapable  of  being  broken  or  destroyed. 

Indiscerp'tibly,  adv.  In  an  indiscerptible  manner. 

Indis'ciplcnnble,  a.  [Fr.]  That  cannot  be  discip¬ 
lined  ;  undisciplinable. 

Indiscipline,  n.  Want  of  discipline. 

Indiscov'erable,  a.  That  cannot  be  discovered. 

Indiscreet',  a.  [Fr.  indiscret.)  Without  distinction 
or  discrimination;  wanting  discretion;  imprudent; 
injudicious;  inconsiderate;  incautious;  rash;  hasty; 
not  according  to  discretion  or  sound  judgment,  us  cou- 
duct. 

Indiscreetly,  adv.  Not  discreetly;  without  pru¬ 
dence;  inconsiderately;  without  judgment. 

Iiidiscre«‘t'ncss,  n.  Want  of  discretion. 

Indiscreet',  a.  [Lat.  indiscretus.]  Not  discreet. 

Indiscretion,  n.  [Fr.  indiscretion .]  Want  of  dis¬ 
cretion  ;  imprudence. 

Indiscriminate,  a.  [L.  Lat.  ivdiscriminatus.]  Not 
making  any  distinction;  not  having  discrimination; 
confused;  undistinguished  or  undistinguishable ;  pro¬ 
miscuous. 

Indiscriminately,  adv.  Without  distinction;  in 
confusion. 

Indiscrimination,  a.  Not  making  any  distinction. 

Indiscrimination,  n.  Want  of  discrimination. 

I  ndiscrimlnat  i  vc,  a.  That  makes  no  distinction; 
undiscriminatiug. 

Indispen  sable,  a.  Not  to  be  dispensed  with  :  that 
cannot  be  omitted,  remitted,  or  spared;  absolutely 
neressary  or  requisite. 

Indfcpen'sablcnesft,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
indispensable,  or  absolutely  necessary. 

I ndispcn'sably •  adv.  Necessarily;  in  a  manner  or 
degree  tL.it  forbids  dispensation,  omission,  or  want. 
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ImliNperacd',  a.  Undispersed. 

Indispose',  v.  a.  To  put  out  of  order;  to  disar¬ 
range  ;  to  displace ;  to  render  unfit :  to  disqualify  for  its 
proper  functions;  to  disorder  slightly;  to  disincline; 
to  alienate  the  mind  and  render  it  averse  or  unfavorable 
to  anything;  to  make  unfavorable  or  disinclined. 

IiidiMposed^  a.  Disordered;  disqualified  for  its 
functions;  unfit;  slightly  disordered;  not  in  perfect 
health;  disinclined;  averse;  unwilling;  unfavorable. 

Ill(li*posediieSH,  to.  State  of  being  indisposed ;  dis¬ 
ordered  state;  unfitness;  disinclination;  slight  aver¬ 
sion  ;  unwillingness;  unfavorable  ness. 

Indisposi  tion,  to.  Statoof  being  indisposed;  slight 
disorder  of  the  healthy  functions  of  the  body  ;  illness; 
tendency  to  disease;  disinclination;  aversion;  unwill¬ 
ingness  ;  dislike;  want  of  tendency  or  natural  appetency  , 
or  affinity. 

Indis  put  a  Lie.  a.  Not  to  be  disputed  ;  too  evident  to 
admit  of  dispute;  incontestable;  unquestionable;  un¬ 
deniable;  indubitable;  certain  ;  positive. 

1  lidis  pn t nhlonoss,  to.  State  of  being  indisputa¬ 
ble  ;  uncertainty ;  evidence. 

IiidiH'putaldy,  adv.  Without  dispute;  in  a  manner 
or  degree  not  admitting  of  controversy;  unquestion¬ 
ably  ;  without,  opposition. 

Iii(li«*ftoliiI>il  ity.  to.  Quality  of  being  indissoluble, 
or  not  capable  of  being  dissolved,  melted,  or  liquefied; 
quality  of  being  incapable  of  a  breach;  perpetuity  of 
union. 

IiidiM'ttoluhlo,  a.  Not  capable  of  being  dissolved, 
melted,  or  liquefied.  —  That  cannot  be  broken  or  right¬ 
fully  violated;  perpetually  binding  or  obligatory;  not 
to  he  broken  ;  firm  ;  stable. 

India  sol ubleness,  to.  Indissolubility;  resistance 
to  separation  of  parts. 

Imlis  soIiaSily,  adv.  In  a  manner  resisting  separa¬ 
tion  ;  in  a  manner  not  to  he  dissolved  or  broken. 

Imlis  solvahle.  a.  That  cannot  he  dissolved  ;  not 
capable  of  being  melted  or  liquefied  ;  indissoluble. 

I  mlissol  va  Lioness,  to.  State  of  being  indissolvable. 

Indistinct', Not  distinct  or  (Ustinguishnble ;  not  I 
separate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  he  perceptible  by  it¬ 
self;  not  clear  or  distinct,  intellectually  considered  ;  ob¬ 
scure;  confused;  imperfect;  faint;  not  presenting  clear 
and  wtdl  defined  images,  as  a  prospect. 

Iiiditttiiie'tion,  to.  Confusion;  uncertainty.  —  Omis¬ 
sion  of  discrimination;  indiscrimination.  —  Want  of 
distinctness  ;  dimness. 

Indistinct'ly,  adv.  Confusedly;  uncertainly;  with¬ 
out  definiteness  or  discrimination. 

IlidiHtinct'iiOH*,  to.  State  or  quality  of  being  indis¬ 
tinct  ;  want  of  distinction  or  discrimination  ;  confusion  ; 
uncertainty;  obscurity;  faintness. 

liitliHiiii'x'iiittliuhics  a.  That  cannot  be  distin¬ 
guished  ;  undistinguishalde. 

Indis! i  it^uishaLl.y,  adv.  In  a  manner  as  to  not 
be  distinguishable. 

Iiidistiirb'ance,  to.  Calmness;  freedom  from  dis¬ 
turbance. 

Indite',  v.  a.  [ Lat. indico,  indictum  —  in,  and  dice,  to 
declare.]  To  declare;  to  set  forth  in  writing  ;  to  com¬ 
pose;  to  write;  to  commit  to  words  in  writing;  to  direct 
or  dictate  what  is  to  he  written  or  uttered. 

Indite'ment,  to.  Act  of  inditing. 

Indit'er,  to.  One  who  indites. 

In'diiim,  to.  ( Cliem .)  A  metal  discovered  In  1863  by 
Richter,  professor  of  the  School  of  Mines  in  Freiburg, 
in  the  zinc-blendes  of  that  region.  This  metal,  still 
little  known,  is  white,  brighter  than  tin,  approaching  the 
lustre  of  silver;  soft,  ductile,  and  not  sensibly  oxidized 
in  the  air,  or  even  in  boiling  water.  Its  melting  point 
is  the  same  as  lead,  and  its  oxide  does  not  impart  color 
to  glass.  It  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  is  also  easily 
soluble  in  nitric  acid ;  completely  precipitated  from  acid 
solutions  as  a  hydrated  oxide  by  ammonia,  and  is  in¬ 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  this  reagent,  which  reaction  at 
once  suggests  a  method  of  separation  from  zinc.  The 
hydrated  oxide  is  pure  white,  and  peculiarly  slimy,  on 
which  account  it  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel ; 
after  heating  and  cooling,  this  oxide  assumes  a  straw 
yellow  color.  Tartaric  acid  prevents  the  precipitation 
of  the  oxide.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  does  not  precipi¬ 
tate  any  material  amount  of  the  metal  from  strongly 
acid  solutions,  a  behavior  similar  to  that  of  zinc.  From 
solutions  in  acetic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipi¬ 
tates  a  beautiful  yellow  sulphide  of  indium,  closely  re¬ 
sembling  sulphide  of  cadmium;  this  affords  a  method 
of  separation  from  iron  and  manganese.  The  chloride 
of  indium  resembles  chloride  of  aluminum,  and  can  he 
prepared  in  the  same  way  by  passing  chlorine  gas  over 
the  oxide,  mixed  with  charcoal.  It  is  very  hygroscopic, 
ami  can  he  driven  from  one  place  to  another  in  the  tube. 
Although  more  easily  fusible,  the  metal  is  more  diffi¬ 
cultly  volatilized  than  zinc  and  cadmium,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  distilled  in  glass  vessels.  Heated  in  the  air, 
it  volatilizes  and  burns  with  a  violet  light,  and  the  I 
oxide  thus  produced  rises  in  brown  vapors,  which  being 
heavier  than  the  corresponding  zinc  oxide  rapidly  fall  I 
to  the  ground.  Indium  has  not  been  discovered  in  the 
American  ores  of  zinc.  Atomic  weight,  35'9  (?);  Sp .  gr. 
7*17  to  7*36;  Symbol  In. 

Individ'ual,  a.  [Fr.  individual;  Lat.  individuus — 
w,  and  divide,  to  divide,  q  r  )  Not  divided,  or  not  to 
be  divided  ;  single;  one;  pertaining  to  one  only,  as,  in¬ 
dividual  efforts. 

•—to.  A  single  person  or  human  being  ;  a  single  animal  or 
thing  of  a  kind;  an  object  which  is,  iti  the  strict  and 
primary  sense,  one,  and  consequently  cannot  he  logic¬ 
ally  divided. 

Individualism,  TO.  [Fr.]  Quality  of  being  distinct; 


individuality. — The  quality  which  primarily  regards 
self  or  self  interest;  selfishness. —  Worcerter. 

Indi vidual'ity,  n.  [Fr.  individuality.]  Quality  of 
being  individual  ;  separate  or  distinct  existence;  a  state 
of  oneness. 

Indi vidualiza'tion,  to.  The  actof  individualizing. 
Indi  vid'ual  ize,  v.  a.  To  single  out ;  to  dietingoieh ; 
to  select  or  mark  as  an  individual. 

Iiidivid'ualizor,  to.  One  who  individualizes. 

1  n <1  i vid'iinlly, odr.  Separately;  by  itself;  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  others  ;  with  separate  or  distinct  existence ; 
inseparably ;  incnmmunicably. 

B  ndi  vidnate,  v.  a.  To  distinguish  from  others  of  the 
same  species;  to  make  single. 

"  Lit#  ia  individuated  iuto  in  11  nite  numbers. “  —  More. 

Individua  tion,  n.  The  actof  endowing  with  indi¬ 
viduality. 

I  ndiinsiliili  ty ,  to.  [Fr.]  State  or  quality  of  being 
indivisible. 

I nd i  vis  ible,  a.  That  cannot  be  divided,  separated, 
or  broken. 

(Math.)  Not  separable  into  parts ;  inimensurable. 

— to.  An  elementary  part. 

— to.  pi.  (Math.)  A  peculiar  method  of  the  calculus  in¬ 
vented  by  Cavalier!,  a  disciple  of  Galileo,  which  was 
much  used  by  mathematicians  before  the  invention  of 
fluxions  and  the  differential  and  integral  calculus.  In 
this  theory,  lines  are  considered  to  he  composed  of  an 
infinite  series  of  points,  surfaces  of  an  infinite  number 
of  lines,  and  solids  of  an  infinite  number  of  surfaces. 
The  purpose,  therefore,  of  the  method  is  to  give  an  in¬ 
finite  series  of  successive  approximations,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  in  discovering  the  contents  and  areas  of 
innumerable  plane  and  solid  figures.  (See  Fluxions,  In¬ 
tegral  Calculus.) 

B  ml  is  a  Lioness.  to.  Indivisibility. 

Indi  vis'ibly,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  capable  of  division. 

IndocibU'lty,  Indocible'ness,  n.  [Lat.  tn- 
docibilitas.)  State  of  being  indocible. 

I  ndoc'i bio,  a.  Unteacliable;  insusceptible  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Iiulo(*'ile,  a.  [Lat.  indocilis — in.  and  doceo ,  to  teach. 
See  Doctrine.]  Not  docile  or  teachable;  not  easily  in¬ 
structed;  dull;  intractable,  as  a  beast. 

I  mines  lily,  to.  (Fr.  indociliU.]  Quality  of  being  in¬ 
docile;  uuteaoh&bleness ;  dullness  of  intellect;  intract¬ 
ableness. 

Indoe  trinate,  v.  a.  [L.  Lat.  in,  and  doctrine ,  doc- 
trinatus.  See  Doctrine.]  To  instill  doctrine  or  learn¬ 
ing  into;  to  imbue  with  any  doctrine  or  science;  to 
teach;  to  instruct  in  rudiments  or  principles. 

I mfioot  ri  na't ion,  to.  Act  of  indoctrinating;  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  rudiments  and  principles  of  any  science; 
information. 

I  iHlodd  rm.ui  ic.  or  In'do-Eiirope'an  Lan¬ 
guage.  See  Aryan  Languages. 

In  dolence,  In'doleney,  ».  [Fr. ;  Lat.  indolentia] 
Freedom  from  labor;  ease;  repose;  habitual  love  of 
ease;  habitual  indolence;  indisposition  to  labor;  lazi¬ 
ness;  inaction,  or  want  of  exertion  of  body  or  mind, 
proceeding  from  love  of  ease  or  aversion  to  toil. 

I n violent,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  indnlms — in,  and  doleo,  to 
feel  or  suffer  pain,  to  grieve.]  Free  from  labor;  sloth¬ 
ful;  inactive;  idle;  habitually  idle  or  indisposed  to 
labor;  lazy;  listless;  sluggish;  indulging  in  ease. 

Indolently,  adv.  In  habitual  Idleness  and  ease; 
without  action,  activity,  or  exertion  ;  lazily. 

I aidoan'i  table,  a.  [Fr.  indomptable  ;  Lat.  in,  and 
domo ,  domitus,  to  tame  or  subdue.]  That  cannot  he 
tamed  or  subdued;  irrepressible;  untamable. 

In'door,  a.  Being  within  doors;  being  within  the 
house. 

Indore,  (tn-ftnrf,)  a  city  of  Hindostan,  in  the  province 
of  Malwn,and  the  capital  of  the  Mahratta  chief,  Mullrnr 
Row  Holkar,  32  miles  S.  of  Oojein.  The  city  is  exten¬ 
sive,  but  contains  few  good  houses,  most  of  which  are 
of  two  stories,  built  of  mud  and  burnt  bricks.  It  has 
some  mosques,  and  a  new  pal  nee  constructed  of  granite; 
hut  its  handsomest  edifice  is  that  of  the  British  Kesi- 
dency,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Hindostan.  Pop.  i 
Unascertained.  Lat.  22°  42'  N.,  Lon.  75°  .00'  E  — The 
State  of  Indore  is  under  the  protection  of  the  British, 
and  consists  principally  of  a  territory  comprised  in  the 
table-land  of  Malwa.  It  is  inclosed  by  the  territories 
of  the  Bombay  presidency,  Sri  tide,  and  the  rajahships 
of  Dhar  and  Dewas.  Are  a,  estimated  at  4,3»»0  square 
miles.  Pop.  60u,<)00.  Lat.  between  21°  20'  and  24°  N., 
Lon.  between  74°  50'  and  77°  E. 

Indors'ahle,  a.  That  may  be  indorsed,  assigned,  and 
made  payable  to  order. 

Indorsa'tion,  to.  Indorsement. 

Indorse',  v.a.  [Fr.  endosser ;  Lat.  in  and  dorsum,  the 
back.]  To  back  :  to  put.  a  back  to  ;  to  put  on  the  hack 
of  a  paper  or  written  instrument;  to  assign  by  writing 
an  order  on  the  hack  of  a  note  or  hill ;  to  assign  or 
transfer  by  indorsement:  to  give  sanction  or  currency  to. 

Indorsed', pa.  Written  on  the  back  ;  assigned;  sanc¬ 
tioned. 

( Her.)  Applied  to  two  animals  placed  hack  to  hack. 

Indorsee',  to.  The  person  in  whose  favor  an  indorse¬ 
ment  is  made. 

Iiidorse'ment,  to.  (Law.)  Act  of  indorsing  or  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  hack  of  a  note,  bill,  or  other  negotiable  in¬ 
strument:  that  which  is  written  on  the  back  of  a  note, 
bill,  or  other  paper.  —  An  1  is  generally  made  prima¬ 
rily,  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the  rights  of  the 
holder  of  the  instrument  to  some  other  person.  It 
has,  however,  various  results,  such  as  rendering  the  in¬ 
dorser  liable  in  certain  events;  and  hence  an  /.  is  some¬ 
times  made  merely  for  the  purpose  of  additional  secur¬ 
ity.  This  is  called  an  accommodation  1.  when  done 
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without  consideration  other  than  an  exchange  of  In¬ 
dorsements.  A  blank  1.  is  one  in  which  the  name  of  the 
indorser  only  is  written  upon  the  instrument.  It  is 
commonly  made  by  writing  the  name  of  the  indorser  on 
the  back  ;  but  a  writing  across  the  face  may  answer  the 
same  purpose.  A  qualified  1  is  one  which  restrains,  or 
limits,  or  qualifies,  or  enlarges  the  liability  of  the  in¬ 
dorser  in  any  manner  different  from  what  the  law  gen¬ 
erally  imparts  as  his  true  liability,  deducilde  from  the 
nature  of  the  instrument.  The  words  generally  used 
are  sans  recurs ,  (without  recourse.)  Unless  the  7.  he 
qualified,  the  indorser  becomes  liable  to  pay  the  amount 
demanded  by  the  instrument  upon  the  failure  of  the 
principal,  or  maker  of  the  note. 

Indor  ser,  oi  Indors  or,  to.  The  person  who  in¬ 
dorses  a  note,  Ac.  See  Indorsement. 

Indors  ing,  «.  Act  of  making  an  indorsement. 

liHlow  .  r  o.  See  Endow. 

liHlrsi^sri,  (in-dra-geer'e,)  The  largest  river  in  the 
island  ot  Sumatra;  length,  200  m. 

Indraught,  (in’druft,)  n.  An  opening  from  the  sea 
into  the  land;  an  inlet;  a  passage  ir  wards. 

In  drawn,  a.  Drawn  in. 

Ill  (Ire,  (undr.)  a  river  of  France,  rising  near  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  the  department  of  Indre,  ami  after  a  course  of 
140  m..  falling  into  the  Loire  between  Saiimur  and  Tours. 

In  (Ire,  a  town  of  France,  department  Loire-Inl6rienre. 
5  m.  from  Nantes.  In  its  neighborhood  are  extensive 
works  belonging  to  the  government,  at  which  cannon 
and  Rteam-engines  are  manufactured.  Pop.  4.000. 

In  (Ire,  a  department  of  France,  hing  S.  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Loir-et  -Cher :  Lat  between  40°  22'  and  47°  10' 
N.,  Lon.  between  0°  52'  and  2°  10'  E. ;  area.  .',679  sq.  m. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Indre.  the  Crease,  and  its  tributary 
the  Anglin.  The  surface  is  generally  flat,  and  the  land 
fertile,  producing  large  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  The 
two  principal  resources  of  the  department,  however,  are 
its  vineyards  and  its  flocks.  Man  of.  Woollen  and  linen 
cloths,  paper,  porcelain.  Ac.  ('hie/  towns.  Chateauroux, 
the  capital,  Le  Blanc,  Issoudun,  and  La  Chatre.  Pop. 
277,860. 

Indre-et-Eoire,  a  department  of  France,  lying  N.W. 
of  the  department  of  Indre:  Lat.  between  46°  46' and 
47°  43'  N.,  Lon.  0°3'  and  1°  18'  E.  It  is  watered 

by  the  Loire,  and  by  its  tributaries,  the  Cher,  the  Indre, 
and  the  Vienne,  xii  t>i  them  navigable.  In  the  /..  the 
surface  is  hilly,  and  either  watered  or  wooded,  hut  in 
the  other  parts  it  is  generally  flat,  and  very  fertile.  Of 
the  products,  which  includes  an  abundant  yield  of  the 
ordinary  bread-stuffs,  wine  is  the  most  important. 
Manuf.  Bar-iron,  pow  der,  files,  woollen  cloths,  silks.  Ac. 
Chief  towns.  Tours,  the  capital,  Chinou,  and  Loches. 
Pop.  826,198. 

Iii'ri,  to.  ( Zool .)  See  Lemurid.«. 

Indu  bious,  a  Not  dubious ;  not  doubtful. 

I  nd  ubi  t  able.  a.  [Fr. ;  \*l.indtibitabili*.  See  Doubt.] 
Not  to  be  doubted:  apparently  certain  :  too  plain  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  doubt;  unquestionable;  evident;  incontestable; 
undeniable. 

— to.  A  thing  undoubted. 

I  ihI ii  l>i  fl ahleness.  to.  State  of  being  indubitable. 

I  ndu  bitably  .  adv.  Undoubtedly;  unquestionably; 
in  a  manner  to  remove  all  doubt. 

I ii(l nee',  v.  a.  [Lat.  induce  —  in.  and  duco.  to  lead,  to 
bring.]  To  lead,  bring, or  conduct  in  or  into;  to  lead  to 
or  into  anything;  to  lead,  as  by  persuasion  or  argu¬ 
ment;  to  prevail  on;  to  influence  by  motives ;  to  per¬ 
suade;  to  actuate;  to  incite;  to  instigate;  to  produce  by 
influence;  to  bring  on ;  to  cause,  as  changes  ;  to  intro¬ 
duce;  to  bring  into  view. 

IiHlueo'iiient,  to.  That  which  induces;  anything  that 
leads  the  mind  to  will  or  to  act ;  incitement;  motive; 
reason. 

(  Law.)  The  statement  of  matter  which  is  introductory 
to  the  principal  subject  of  the  declaration  of  plea,  and 
which  is  necessary  to  explain  or  elucidate  it.  Such 
matter  as  is  not  introductory  to,  or  necessary  to  eluci¬ 
date  the  substance  or  gist  of,  the  declaration,  plea,  Ac., 
nor  collaterally  applicable  to  it,  is  surplusage. 

I  lid  ne'er,  to.  One  wdio  induces;  a  persuader. 

Inducible.  a.  That  may  he  induced;  that  may  lie 
offered  by  induction ;  that  may  he  caused. 

Induct',  v.  a.  [Lat.  inductus,  from  induco.]  To  lead  or 
bring  in  or  into. 

( Eccl .)  To  introduce,  as  to  a  benefice  or  office:  to  put 
in  actual  possession  of  an  ecclesiastical  living,  or  of  any 
other  office,  with  the  customary  forms  and  ceremonies. 

I  ndue  toons.  a.  (Elec.)  Electro-polarized  by  induc¬ 
tion,  or  brought  into  the  opposite  electrical  state  by  the 
influence  of  inductive  bodies. 

Inductile.  a.  Not  ductile  ;  not  capable  of  being  drawn 
into  threads,  as  metal. 

I  nductil'ity,  to.  Quality  of  being  inductive,  or  not 
easily  drawn  out.  —  Craig. 

Indnc'tion,  to.  [Fr.:  Lat.  indnetio.]  A  leading  or 
bringing  in  ;  introduction  ;  entrance. 

(Phil.)  The  bringing  forward  of  particulars,  or  indi¬ 
vidual  cases,  with  a  view  to  establish  some  general  con¬ 
clusion ;  a  kind  of  argument  which  infers  respecting  a 
whole  class  w  hat  has  been  ascertained  respecting  one  or 
more  individuals  of  that  class.  —  See  Inductive  Phil¬ 
osophy. 

(Logic.)  The  legitimate  inference  of  some  general 
truth  from  all  the  particulars  embraced  under  it:  the 
conclusion  or  inference  drawn  from  a  number  of  par¬ 
ticular  facts  or  phenomena. 

(Eccl.)  The  introduction  of  a  person  into  an  office  by 
the  usual  forms  and  ceremonies. 

(Math.)  A  method  of  reasoning  generally  known  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  successive  induction ;  as  it  collates  truth 
from  a  demonstration,  and  this  demonstration  implies 
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the  examination  of  every  particular  case  of  which  it  is 
formed,  it  follows  that  the  mathematical  sense  of  the 
word  is  truly  logical  in  its  expression.  For  example : 
'file  sum  of  any  numlior  of  successive  odd  numbers,  be* 
ginning  from  unity,  is  a  square  number,  namely,  the 
squaro  of  half  the  even  number  which  follows  the  last 
odd  number.  Let  this  proposition  be  true  in  any  one 
single  instance,  that  is,  n  being  some  whole  number,  let 
1,  3,  5,  up  to  2» +  1  put  together,  give  (to+1)8;  then  the 
next  odd  number  being  2to+3,  the  sum  of  all  the  odd 
numbers  up  to  2n+3  will  bo(n-H  )*+2to+3,  or  4n-f  4, 
or  (n+2)*.  but  n+2  is  the  half  of  the  even  number 
next  following  2n4*3;  consequently,  if  the  proposition 
be  true  of  any  one  set  of  mid  numbers,  it  is  true  of  one 
more.  But  it  is  true  of  the  first  odd  number  1,  for  this 
is  the  square  of  half  the  even  number  next  following  ; 
consequently,  being  true  of  1,  it  is  true  of  1+3:  being 
true  of  1+3.  it  is  true  of  1+3  f  5;  and  soon  ad  infinitum. 
Next,  the  formula,  xn—an ,  to  being  a  whole  number,  is 
always  algebraically  diversible  by  x— a 

xn — an=rn — an  lx  -fa"-1./- — an 
=x(xn  l — a"-1)  fan-4(x — a). 

In  this  last  expression  the  second  term  an-l(x — a)  is 
obviously  divisible  by  x — a;  if  then,  x"-1 — an~ 1  he  di¬ 
visible  by  x — a,  the  whole  of  the  second  side  of  the  last 
equ  ition  will  be  divisible  by  x—  a  ;  and,  therefore,  x* — an 
will  be  divisible  by  x—a.  If,  then,  any  one  of  the  suc¬ 
cessive 

— x — a,  x* — a*,  x* — a*,  x4 — a4,  Ac. 
be  divisible  by  x — a, so  is  the  next.  But  this  is  obviously 
true  of  the  first ;  therefore  it  is  true  of  the  second :  being 
true  of  the  second,  it  is  true  of  the  third;  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum.  It  will  be  readily  seen  by  the  reader  from 
tlie  foregoing  examples,  that  hypothesis  is  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  used  in  reasoning  by  induction. 

( Ei'-ct.)  If  an  insulated  copper  ball  be  connected  with 
the  prime  conductor  when 
charged,  ami  a  small  in- 
s  ii  I  a  t  e d  conductor  be 
placed  near  it  ( Fig.  1378), 
opposite  electrical  forces 
will  be  developed  upon  the 
cuds  of  the  insulated  con¬ 
ductor.  Ou  the  end  next 
the  ball,  negative  force 
will  be  foil  ml ;  on  the  end 
farthest  from  the  ball, 
positive  force.  This  action 
of  a  charged  body  upon  a 
body  near  it  is  called  induu iw». 

Induction  coil.  ( Magnet .)  The  term  applied  origi¬ 
nally  to  an  apparatus,  by  which  Faraday,  in  1832,  showed 
that  an  electric  current,  or  a  magnet,  is  able,  by  induc¬ 
tion,  to  develop  at  a  distance,  electric  currents  in  ft  con¬ 
ducting  wire;  just  as  a  body  charged  with  static  elec¬ 
tricity  electrizes  an  insulated  conductor  by  induction. 
The  method  by  which  this  remarkable  result  isohtained, 
is  as  follows:— Two  silk-covered  wires  are  bound  round 
a  wooden  cylinder,  so  as  to  make  two  perfectly  similar 
helices,  the  spirals  of  which  are  parallel,  and  as  near  to 
each  other  as  possible.  The  two  ends  of  one  of  the  wires 
are  made  to  communicate  with  a  delicate  galvanometer, 
and  the  two  ends  of  the  other  with  the  two  poles  of  a 
voltaic  pile.  Whenever  this  latter  communication  is 
established,  the  first  having  been  established  previously, 
the  needles  of  the  galvanometer  is  seen  to  deviate  ;  hut 
tins  deviation  immediately  ceases,  even  though  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  pile  continues  to  circulate.  As  soon  as  the 
current  is  interrupted,  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer 
experiences,  a  second  time,  a  sudden  and  non-permanent 
deviation.  This  time,  however,  the  deviation  occurs  in 
a  contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  the  former  had 
occurred.  The  voltaic  current  that  traverses  one  of  the 
wires,  determines,  in  the  other,  an  instantaneous  cur¬ 
rent,  at  the  moment  when  it  commences  to  pass,  and 
determines  it,  in  a  second,  at  the  instant  it  ceases  to  pass. 
These  two  currents  are  called  induced  currents,  and  the 
current  of  the  pile  the  inducing  current.  A  similar  ex¬ 
periment  may  also  be  made  thus:  —  About  a  wooden  or 
glass  tube  a  single  silk-covered  wire  is  wound,  and  its 
two  ends  placed  in  communication  with  a  galvanometer. 
Into  the  hollow  of  the  tube  is  then  inserted  an  electro¬ 
dynamic  cylinder,  namely  a  helix,  traversed  by  an  elec¬ 
tric  current.  At  the  moment  of  introduction,  an  induced 
current  is  shown  in  the  outer  coil,  the  movement  of 
which  is  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  passing  through 
the  inner  helix  ;  and  upon  withdrawing  the  cylinder,  a 
second  induced  current  is  shown,  the  movement  of 
which  is  in  a  direction  similar  to  its  own.  These  two 
experiments  equally  show  that  when  a  conductor  trav¬ 
ersed  by  a  current  is  suddenly  brought  near  to  a  con¬ 
ductor  forming  a  closed  circuit,  an  instantaneous  cur¬ 
rent  is  determined  in  the  latter,  moving  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  current  brought  near  it ;  and 
that,  on  removing  it,  a  second  current  is  determined 
moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the  current  removed. 
On  account  of  the  analogy  existing  between  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  magnets  ami  those  of  electro-dynamic  cylinders, 
Faraday  supposed  that  the  same  results  would  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  introducing  a  magnet  into  the  interior  of  the 
hollow  helix  of  the  second  experiment.  His  supposi¬ 
tion  proved  correct.  Two  induced  currents  are  instan¬ 
taneously  produced,  which  are  much  more  intense  than 
those  produced  by  inducing  currents.  By  those  and 
similar  means,  very  considerable  effects  can  be  produced. 
Experiment  has  also  shown  that  the  phenomenon  of 
induction  may  be  manifested  with  a  single  conductor, 
in  which  the  inducing  current  is  transmitted,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  induced  current  is  perceived.  W  hen  a 
soft  iron  ro«l  is  introduced  into  the  helical  coil,  then,  as 
observed  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  voltaeloctrical  effect  be- 
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comesAvonderfnlly  increased.  If  the  ends  of  the  seeon-l  and  algebra,  may  be  obtained  by  such  means,  but  never 
dary  coil  are  grasped  through  metallic  cylinders,  and  mechanics  and  optics,  chemistry  and  physiology, 
contact  made  or  broken  with  the  battery,  a  smart  shock  IlMluctom'eter,  to.  [From  Lat.  inducere.]  (Elect.) 
is  immediately  felt  through  the  animal  frame,  and  is  of  An  instrument  for  measuring  electrical  induction, 
such  a  nature  as  to  be,  with  powerful  arrangements  of  Imliic  tor.  to.  [Lat.]  One  who  inducts  another  into 
the  apparatus,  perfectly  insupportable.  Bright,  vivid  I  an  official  position  or  benefice, 
sparks  can  also  be  obtained  from  the  secondary  wire, | I  mlti<‘tori  mu.  to.  See  Induction  coil. 


and  an  amount  of  ordinary  electricity  developed,  quite 
unprecedented.  In  this  modification  of  the  induction  j 
coil,  the  effects  of  electro-dynamic  are  combined  with 
those  of  inagno-electrical  induction.  In  the  /.  coil  shown 
in  Fig.  1379,  the  primary  coil  is  of  coarse  wire  wound 
with  wool,  and  is  attached  to  the  wooden  base  of  the 
instrument.  The  secondary  coil  is  of  fine  silk-wound 
wire,  much  larger  than  the  primary  wire.  Within  the 
primary  coil  is  a  bundle  ol  iron  wires,  which  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  insulated  by  the  rust  that  gathers  on  them.  The 
developing  of  magnetism  in  these  wires  is  the  chief  aim 
of  the  primary  coil,  and,  as  this  requires  a  strong  cur¬ 
rent,  coarse  wire  is  used  in  that  coil.  In  the  secondary 
coil,  the  aim  is  to  increase  the  tension  of  the  induced 
current,  and  fine  wire  is  used,  so  that  as  many  turns  as 
possible  may  be  brought  within  the  influence  of  the 
primary  coif  and  its  core  ;  for  it  is  found  that  the  tension 
of  the  induced  current  is  proportional  to  the  strength  of 
the  primary  current ,  and  to  the  square  of  the.  resistance 
in  the  secondary  coil.  In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest 


effect  from  the  secondary  coil,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  means  of  rapidly  completing  and  breaking  the  pri¬ 
mary  current.  This  is  done  either  by  means  of  the  rasp 
seen  behind  the  coils,  or  by  the  self-acting  rheotome  at 
the  left  hand.  In  the  Inductorium  or  Ruhmkorff's  I 
coil ,  the  essential  parts  of  the  apparatus,  like  those  of 
the  one  just  described,  are  a  primary  coil,  with  its  core 
of  iron  wire,  and  a  secondary  coil  outside  the  primary, 
and  insulated  from  it.  The  primary  coil  is  connected 
with  a  galvanic  battery,  and  a  rheotome  is  used  to  in 
terrupt  the  current  as  already  explained. 

Imliic'ti  v«%  a.  [Lat.  inductivus.]  Leading  or  bringing 
in  ;  persuasive ;  drawing  to ;  —  preceding  to. 

"  A  brutish  vice, 

Inductive  mainly  to  the  sin  of  Eve"  —  Milton. 

—Tending  to  induce;  having  causative  power.  [R.] — 
Leading  to  inferences;  proceeding  by  induction;  em¬ 
ployed  in  drawing  conclusions  from  premises;  as,  the 
inductive  philosophy. 

I.  power.  (Elect.)  The  name  given  by  Faraday  to  the 
property  which  bodies  possess  of  transmitting  the  elec¬ 
tric  influence. 

Iiullic'tivcly,  adv.  By  induction  or  inference. 

Inductive  Philos'ojstiy.  ( in-duk'tiv .)  [Let.  in,  and 
(turn,  I  lead,  j  That  process  of  reasoning  which  raises 
individual  cases  into  general,  and  those  again  into  still 
higher  generalities.  Every  deduction,  properly  so  called, 
must  rest  on  a  prior  induction.  As  this  would  necessi¬ 
tate  an  impossibility,  for  the  particulars  to  be  observed 
are  infinite  in  number,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  some 
spontaneous  action  of  the  understanding  in  every  in 
ductive  process.  “  Two  things,”  says  Dr.  Whewell,  in 
his  “  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,”  “  are  requisite 
to  the  formation  of  science,  facts,  and  ideas,  observation 
of  tilings  wilhmit ,  and  inward  effort  of  thought ;  or,  in 
other  words,  sense  and  reason.  Neither  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  by  itself  can  constitute  substantial  general  knowl¬ 
edge.”  It  is  easy  to  point  out  how  a  defect  in  this 
menial  process  has  at  different  times  retarded  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  science ;  indeed,  in  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  cause  of  the  world,  the  history  of  most  times 
and  countries  exhibits  a  condition  thus  stationary  with( 
regard  to  knowledge.  Many  facts  in  physical  science,  | 
such  as  the  motions  of  the  stars  and  the  weights  of 
bodies,  were  familiar  to  man  long  before  the  rise  of 
Greek  astronomy  and  mechanics.  What  was  wanted 
was  the  act  of  thought.  At  the  present  day  even,  tribes 
of  uncivilised  and  half-civilized  men.  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  have  before  them  the  immense  body  of 
facts,  out  of  which  the  civilized  world  has  erected 
the  stately  fabric  of  physical  philosophy.  Yet,  except 
among  European  nations,  the  process  of  intellect  by 
which  these  facts  became  science  seems  to  have  been 
unknown.  Almost 

Greek  schools  of  phi!  .....  ....  , 

in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the  Arabian  and  Indian  philos¬ 
ophers,  shows,  that  extreme  ingenuity  and  subtlety, 
invention  and  connection,  demonstration  and  method, 
may  exist,  without  tile  development  of  any  physical 
science.  Logic  and  metaphysics,  and  even  geometry 
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Inaliic'tric,  Imllic'trieal,  a.  (Elect.)  Superin¬ 
tended  by,  or  relating  to,  electrical  induction. 

Indue'.  v.  a.  [Lat.  induo;  Gr.  enduo  —  e/i,  and  dud.  to 
put  on.]  To  put  on,  or  draw  on,  as  clothes  or  vestments 
— To  invest;  to  clothe  ;  —  hence,  to  furnish  ;  to  endow; 
to  supply  with. 

“  God  indued  the  waters  of  Bethesda  with  supernatural  virtue.” 

Hooker. 

Intltiige,  (-dull',)  v.  a.  [Lat.  indulgro  —  in,  and  dulcis, 
sweet,  agreeable.  See  Dulcet  ]  To  be  agreeable,  fav¬ 
orable,  or  yielding  to;  to  permit;  to  concede;  to  allow; 
to  grant ;  to  permit  to  he  or  to  continue ;  to  suffer;  not 
to  restrain  or  oppose ;  to  gratify,  negatively ;  not  to 
check  or  restrain  the  will,  appetite,  or  desire  of:  as,  to 
indulge  a  child.  —  To  grant  something  not  of  right,  but 
ns  a  favor;  to  grant  in  compliance  to  expressed  desire; 
to  humor;  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of. 

11  This  much  I  will  indulge,  thee  for  thy  ease."— Dryden. 

— v.  n.  To  use  self-indulgence;  to  give  way  to  forbidden 
or  questionable  practices ;  to  act  without  self-restraint ; 
as,  “to  indulge  in  easy  vices.” — Johnson. 

ImluI’KCIlce,  Imlul'gency,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  indul- 
gentia. J  Act  of  indulging;  kindness;  complaisance; 
free  permission  to  the  humor,  desires,  appetites,  pas¬ 
sions,  &c.,  or  will  to  act  or  operate;  a  forbearing  to 
check,  restrain,  or  control. 

“  The  labour  greater,  as  th*  Indulgence  less.”  —  Pope. 

— A  favor  granted  ;  act  of  gratification  ;  liberality. 

“If  all  these  gracious  indnlgenciee  are  without  any  effect  on 
us.  we  must  perish  iu  our  own  folly."  —  Roger*. 

(Eccl.)  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  remission  of  the  temporal  punish¬ 
ment,  or  part  of  ttio  temporal  punishment,  which  the 
repentant  sinner,  after  having  duly  confessed  his  sins 
and  received  absolution,  would  have  still  to  undergo 
either  in  this  world  or  in  purgatory.  The-guilt  (culpa) 
and  the  eternal  punishment  incurred  liy  every  mortal 
sin  are  remitted  by  the  sacrament  of  confession,  and  the 
Catholic  Church  denies  that  it  ever  was  her  doctrine 
that  indulgence  could  be  granted  for  the  remission  of 
sins.  As  confession  and  absolution,  or  at  least  freedom 
from  every  mortal  sin,  are  perquisites  of  every  indulg¬ 
ence,  it  is  also  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  grant  a  remission  of  penalties  to  he  incurred 
liy  future  sins.  Cases  in  which  this  distinction  inis  not 
been  observed  are  regarded  by  the  Church  as  a  violation 
of  her  doctrine.  In  the  9th  century  the  synodal  courts 
consented  that  the  ecclesiastical  penance  should  he  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  payment  of  alms,  of  which  the  Church 
was  to  be  the  dispenser.  At  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
taking  the  cross  was  particularly  recommended  as  a 
substitute  for  the  ecclesiastical  penalties,  and  Urban  II. 
granted  at  the  assembly  of  Clermont  (1095)  a  plenary  1. 
to  those  who  should  join  the  Crusade.  From  that  time 
the  system  of  /.  gavo  rise  to  many  abuses,  and  the  manner 
in  winch  and  the  purposes  for  which  (as  the  erection  of 
churches,  hospitals,  and  even  purely  secular  establish¬ 
ments)  indulgences  were  offered  to  the  people,  gave 
great  offence  to  many.  Not  only  did  many  of  the  dis¬ 
senting  denominations  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ns  the  Wal- 
denses,  Albigenses,  and  the  followers  of  Wickliffennd 
lluss,  make  it  a  prominent  part  of  their  opposition,  but 
also  many  celebrated  theologians  of  the  Catholic  Church 
strongly  objected  to  it.  The  great  religious  movement 
of  the  16th  century  sprang  likewise  from  the  opposition 
to  till'  manner  in  which  an  /.  granted  by  Leo  X.  for  tho 
erection  of  St.  Peter's  Church  was  preached  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  Indulgences  arc  either  plenary,  which 
remit  the  entire  temporal  punishment,  or  not  plenary, 
which  remit  only  a  part.  The  doctrine  of  indulgences 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  theology  of  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  which  claims  the  right  of  granting  indulg¬ 
ences  from  the  promise  of  Christ,  “  Whatsoever  ye  shall 
hind  on  eartli  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  ;  and  whatso¬ 
ever  vo  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosened  iu  heaven.” 

(Matt,  xviii.  18.) 

Indulgent,  a.  [Fr.;  Lnt. indu/gens.]  Yielding  to  the 
desires,  wishes,  and  appetites  of  those  under  care  or 
supervision ;  not  using  strict  restraint  or  control ;  prone 
to  indulge  or  humor;  compliant ;  mild  ;  favorable;  grati¬ 
fying;  as,  an  indulgent  master. 

•'  The  feeble  old,  indulgent  of  their  case.”  —  Dryden. 
Indnleen'tial.a.  Having  reference  to  the  indulg- 
dices  granted  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  . 
Indal'ffently.  adv.  With  unrestrained  enjoyment; 

mildly;  favorably;  not  severely. 

Indiiisr'cr.  n.  One  who  indulges. 

Indunien'tmn,  «.  [Lat.,  a  covering.  J  (Zool.)  The 

Inihl'plh-atVs  n.  (IU>t.)  Bent  or  folded  inwards. 

1  it'd  ii  rate  v.n.  [Lat. induro, induratus — m, and  duro, 
to  harden,  front  durus ,  hard  ]  To  grow  hard ;  to  harden 
or  become  hard.  ,  , 

_ V'  a .  To  make  hard ;  to  make  unfeeling ;  to  deprive  of 

sensibility;  to  render  obdurate. 

In  <1  ii  rat  e«l,  ».a.  Hardened  ;  made  obdurate. 

rT  Lat.  induratio .]  Act  of  harden- 
hard ;  hardness  of  heart ;  ob¬ 


duracy.  „  .  .  .... 

I  ii '<1  ns,  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  Asia,  which  rises  in 
Thibet,  on  the  N.  of  the  mountain  Kailas,  celebrated  in 
the  mythology  of  the  Hindoos.  The  geographical  posi¬ 
tion  of  its  source  is  defined  as  lyiug  about  Lat.  31°  2 (r 
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N.,  and  Lon.  80°  30'  E.  After  passing  the  city  of  Lah- 
dack,  in  Thibet,  it  takes  a  S.W.  course,  and  forcing  its 
way  through  the  mountains  called  the  Hindoo  (Joosh, 
enters  Hindustan  in  about  the  35th  degree  of  N.  Lat.  Its 
course  is  generally  to  the  S.  In  Lat.  28°  20'  it  is  joined 
by  the  five  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  united  into  one  stream, 
called  the  Puujnud ;  whence  declining  to  the  S.E.,  it 
enters  into  the  prov.  of  Scinde,  betv  een  the  28th  and  29th 
degrees  of  latitude.  Below  its  confluence  with  the  Punj- 
nud,  the  instead  of  increasing  in  volume,  becomes 
gradually  less.  Its  basin  is  here  narrow,  so  that  the 
affluents  are  insignificant,  while  its  arid,  sandy  nature 
causes  the  river  to  suffer  from  absorption  and  evapora¬ 
tion.  This  operates  still  more  powerfully  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  the  river  here  divides  into  numerous’ 
channels,  many  of  which  never  return  at  all  to  the  main 
stream,  while  others  return  much  shrunken  in  volume. 
This  wasting  of  the  waters  is,  however,  not  very  appar¬ 
ent  to  the  eye,  owing  to  the  gradual  slackening  of  the 
current,  and  the  ascent  of  the  tides.  At  Migani,  8  miles 
N.  of  Hyderabad,  commences  the  Delta  Proper ,  which 
measures  75  in.  upwards,  by  130  along  the  coast  of  the 
Arabian  Sea.  The  area  of  the  drainage  —  its  extreme 
dimensions  being  respectively  900  miles  and  750  —  has 
perhaps  been  over-estimated  at  488,000  square  in.  The 
value  of  the  /.  as  a  route  of  traffic  is  less  than  that  of 
most  other  streams  of  equal  magnitude.  In  the  winter, 
one  only  of  its  numerous  outlets  is  at  all  available  for 
communication  with  the  sea;  and  even  after  the  melt¬ 
ing  of  the  spring  snows,  there  is  no  passage  anywhere 
for  an  ordinary  sea-going  vessel  of  more  than  fifty  tons. 
Still,  in  another  respect  the  river  is  favorable  for  navi¬ 
gation,  as  the  fall  from  Atak  to  the  sea  is  only  1000  feet 
in  940  m.  The  I.  abouuds  with  fish  of  excellent  quality, 
and  is  infested  by  crocodiles.  The  alluvium  brought 
down  by  the  stream  has  beeu  calculated  to  be  sufficient 
for  an  annual  formation  42  m.  long,  27  m.  broad,  and  40 
feet  deep. 

(Astron.)  A  constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
It  lies  to  the  S.  of  Sagittarius,  being  between  that  con¬ 
stellation  and  the  S.  pole.  It  was  formed  and  named  by 
Bayer.  Its  largest  star  is  one  of  the  third  magnitude. 

Imiil'sillill,  n.  [Lat.]  ( Bot .)  Any  peculiar  membran¬ 
eous  covering;  —  especially  the  proper  covering  of  the 
fruit-dots  of  ferns. 

Industrial,  a.  [Fr.  industrief.]  Consisting  in  indus¬ 
try ;  pertaining  to  industry,  or  to  the  products  of  indus¬ 
try,  art,  or  manufacture. 

Industrialism,  n.  Industry;  manual  labor. 

Industrially,  adv.  With  reference  to  industry. 

Industria'na,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Henne¬ 
pin  co. 

Indias'trious,  a.  [Lat.  industrius ,  —  perhaps  from 
indu,  within,  and  struo ,  to  join  together,  to  fabricate,  to 
arrange:  the  allusion  being  to  the  female  occupation 
of  spinning.]  Active;  diligent;  assiduous;  diligent  in 
business  or  study;  constantly,  regularly,  or  habitually 
occupied  in  business;  laborious;  diligent  in  a  particular 
pursuit,  or  to  a  particular  end ;  given  to  industry  ; 
characterized  by  diligence,  as  habits. 

Indus'triously,  adv.  Diligently;  actively;  assidu¬ 
ously;  carefully;  with  habitual  diligence :  with  steady 
application  of  the  powers  of  body  or  of  mind. 

Iii'dustry,  n.  [Fr.  Industrie  ;  Lat.  industria.]  Activ¬ 
ity;  diligence;  assiduity;  habitual  diligence  in  any  em¬ 
ployment,  either  bodily  or  mental ;  steady  attention  to 
business. 

Industry,  a  village  of  Bcrthicr  co.,  Lower  Canada, 
about  42  m.  N.N.E.  of  Montreal. 

In  dustry,  \n  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
McDonough  co.,  about  55  in.  E.N.E.  of  Quincy  ;  pop.  of 
township  about  1,900. 

In  dustry,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co., 
about  28  m.  N.N.W.  of  Augusta. 

In'dust ry,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Belmont  co.,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  about  22  in.  below  Wheeling,  W.  Virginia. 

—A  village  of  Hamilton  co.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  about  4  m. 
below  Cincinnati. 

Iii'dustry,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Beaver 
co.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  about  38  m.  below  Pittsburgh. 

In'd  list  ry ,  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Austin  co. 

Indu'viie,  n.  (Hot.)  The  withered  remains  of  leaves, 
which  not  being  articulated  with  the  stein,  cannot  fall 
off,  but  decay  upon  it. 

Indu'viate,  n.  (Dot.)  The  part  covered  by  induviae. 

In  dwell,  v.  a.  To  dwell  inwardly. 

In'dweller,  n.  An  inhabitant. 

In'd  well  ingr*  a •  Dwelling  within  ;  remaining  in  the 
heart,  even  after  it  is  renewed,  as  sin. 

— n.  Residence  within,  or  in  the  heart  or  soul. 

Kne'briant.  a.  [See  Inebriate.]  Intoxicating;  tend¬ 
ing  to  intoxicate. 

—7i.  Anything  that  intoxicates;  an  intoxicating  liquor 
or  drug. 

Ine  briate,  i’.  t.  rLat.  inebrio ,  inebriatus — in,  and 
ebrio ,  to  make  drunk,  from  ebrius ,  that  has  drunk  hie 
full — e,  ex ,  and  bibo,  to  drink.]  To  make  drunk;  to 
intoxicate. 

—To  exhilarate;  to  stimulate. 

—To  disorder  the  senses  of;  to  stupefy. 

—To  make  furious  or  frantic. 

Inebria'tion,  n.  Drunkenness;  intoxication. 

Inebri'oty,  n.  Drunkenness;  inebriation. 

Ined'ited.  a.  Not  edited;  unpublished. 

Ineffabirity,  n.  Unspeakableness. 

Inef'fable,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  ineffabilis —  in,  and  effabilis , 
from  tffor,  to  speak,  to  cry  out,  to  utter,  from  obsol.  /an, 
to  speak.  1  Unutterable;  unspeakable;  that  cannot  be 
expressed  in  words;  inexpressible;  indescribable. 
(Used  almost  always  in  a  good  sense.) 

Inef'fableness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ineffable. 
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Inef'fably,  adv.  Unspeakably;  in  a  manner  not  to 
be  expressed  in  words. 

Ineffaceable,  a.  That  cannot  be  effaced  ;  indelible. 

InetTace'ably,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  etfaeeable. 

Inellecti  ve,  a.  Not  effective;  not  producing  any  ef¬ 
fect,  or  the  effect  intended;  inefficient;  useless;  not 
able;  not  competent  to  the  service  intended. 

Ineliect'ively,  adv.  Not  effectively. 

InetFect'i veness,  n.  Quality  of  being  ineffective; 
inefficiency. 

Ineflect/ual,  a.  Not  effectual ;  not  producing  its 
proper  effect  or  not  able  to  produce  any  effect ;  ineffi¬ 
cient ;  ineffective;  inefficacious;  fruitless. 

Inellect/ually,  adv.  Without  effect;  in  vain. 

IneHect/ualness,  n.  Iuefficacy;  want  of  power  to 
perform  the  proper  effect. 

Inellerves  eence,  n.  Want  of  effervescence. 

Iuett'erves'cent,  a.  Not  effervescent. 

Inelt’ervescib'ility,  n.  Quality  of  not  efferves¬ 
cing,  or  of  not  being  susceptible  of  effervescence. 

IneHerves'eible,  a.  Not  capable  of  effervescence. 

Inefficacious,  a.  [Lat.  inejficax,  inejjicacis.  See 
Efficacious.]  Not  efficacious  ;  inefficient;  not  having 
power  to  produce  the  effect  desired,  or  the  proper  effect; 
of  inadequate  power  or  force. 

Vneffica'cioiisly,  adv.  Without  efficacy  or  effect. 

Inef'flicacy,  IiieflicacioiisnesK,  n.  Want  of 
efficacy,  or  power  to  produce  the  desired  or  proper  ef¬ 
fect;  inefficiency;  failure  of  effect. 

Inetfi'ciency,  n.  Want  of  efficiency  or  power,  or  ex¬ 
ertion  of  power,  to  produce  the  effect  ;  inefticacy. 

Inefficient.  a.  Not  efficient;  not  producing  the 
effect;  inefficacious;  not  active,  effecting  nothing. 

Inetli'cieutly,  adv.  Ineffectually;  without  effect. 

Inelaborate,  a.  Not  elaborate;  not  done  with  much 
care. 

Inelas'tic,  a.  Not  elastic;  wanting  elasticity. 

Inelasticity,  n.  The  absence  of  elasticity  ;  the  want 
of  elastic  power. 

Inel'egance,  Inel'egancy,  n.  [Fr .intWgance; 
Lat.  iuelegantia.  See  Elegance.]  Want  of  elegance; 
tastelessness. —  Want  of  beauty  or  polish  in  language, 
composition,  or  manners.  —  Want  of  symmetry  or  orna¬ 
ment  in  building.  —  Want  of  delicacy  in  coloring,  &c. 

Inel  egant,  a.  [Fr.  intllgant ;  Lat.  inelegant?]  Not 
choice;  not  elegant;  tasteless:  wanting  beauty  or  pol¬ 
ish,  as  language ;  or  refinement,  as  manners;  wanting 
symmetry  or  ornament,  as  an  edifice. 

Inel'egantly,  adv.  In  an  inelegant  or  unbecoming 
manner;  coarsely;  roughl}’. 

Ineligibility,  «.  [Fr.  ineligibility.]  State  or  quality 
of  being  ineligible;  incapacity  of  being  elected  to  any 
office. 

Inel  igible,  a.  [in,  and  eligible,  q.  v.;  Fr.  ineligible.] 
That  cannot  be  chosen  ;  not  capable  of  being  elected  to 
an  office  ;  not  worthy  to  be  chosen  or  preferred  ;  not  ex¬ 
pedient. 

Inellgibly,  adv.  In  an  ineligible  manner. 

Inel'oq ueut,  a.  Not  eloquent;  not  speaking  with 
propriety,  fluency,  grace,  and  pathos;  not  persuasive; 
not  fluent,  graceful  or  pathetic;  not  persuasive,  as  lan¬ 
guage  or  composition. 

1  Bicloig uent ly,  adv.  Without  eloquence. 

Inelu'dible,  a.  That  cannot  be  eluded. 

Bnem'bry onate,  a.  Having  no  embryo. 

liicpl',  a.  [Lat.  iueptus  —  in,  and  aptus,  apt,  fit,  suit¬ 
able.  See  Apt.J  Not  apt  or  fit;  unfit;  unsuitable;  im¬ 
proper;  unbecoming. —  Foolish. 

Ineptitude,  n.  [Lat.  inaptitudo.]  Inaptitude;  unfit¬ 
ness  ;  unsuitableness. 

In<kpt'ly,  adv.  Unfitly;  unsuitably;  foolishly. 

Iiiept'ness,  7i.  Unfitness;  ineptitude.  (R.) 

0 no  <1  liable,  a.  Not  equal;  unequable. 

I lie  qua!.  a.  Unequal,  (k.) 

Unequal  ity,  n.  [Lat.  inwjualitas.]  Difference  or  want 
of  equality  in  degree,  quantity,  length,  or  quality  of 
any  kind. —  Unevenness;  want  of  levelness;  the  alter- 1 
nate  rising  and  falling  of  a  surface.  —  Disproportion  to 
any  office  or  purpose;  inadequacy;  incompetency. — 
Dissimilarity;  diversity:  want  of  uniformity  in  differ¬ 
ent  times  and  places.  —  Difference  or  disparity  of  rank, 
station,  or  condition. 

Ineqiiadis'tnnt,  a.  That  is  not  equally  distant ;  not 
equidistant. 

Inequilat  eral,  a.  (Bot..,  and  Conch.)  Not  equilat¬ 
eral  ;  unequal  sided,  as  the  leaves  of  certain  plants,  or 
the  sides  of  certain  bivalve  shells. 

Inequilib'rio.  [Lat.]  In  an  even  poise  or  balance; 
in  equilibrium. 

Ineq  tillable,  a.  Not  equitable ;  not  just. 

Iiie'quivalve,  Inequi  val  vular,  a.  Having  un¬ 
equal  valves. 

Ineradicable,  a.  That  cannot  be  eradicated. 

Inerad'ieably,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  cannot  be 
eradicated. 

Inerget'ic,  Inerg-et'ical,  a.  Not  energetic;  hav¬ 
ing  no  energy. 

Inerg;et'ically,  adv.  Not  energetically. 

Incrin',  or  Iner'mous,  a.  [Lat.  inermis ,  defenceless.] 
{Bot.)  Unarmed ;  destitute  of  spines  or  prickles. — 

Craig. 

Iner'mia,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  inermis,  unarmed.]  ( Zoiil .)  A 
term  applied  by  some  naturalists  to  any  mammiferous 
animal  destitute  of  horns. 

Inerrabirity.n.  Exemption  from  error;  infallibility. 

Iner'rably,  adv.  With  security  from  error;  infallibly. 

Iner'rancy,  n.  Freedom  from  error. 

Inerrat'ic,  a.  Not  erratic;  not  wandering  ;  fixed. 

Iucrr'ing'ly,  adv.  Without  error;  without  mistake; 
without  deviation. 

Inert',  a.  [Lat.  iners ,  inertis  —  in,  and  ars,  artis ,  art, 


q.  r.]  Without  art  or  skill;  unskilful;  dull;  sluggish; 
slothful;  indisposed  to  move  or  act;  destitute  of  the 
power  of  moving  itself,  or  of  active  resistance  to  motion; 
impressed;  senseless;  motionless. 

Iner'lia,  «.  [Lat.  inactivity  ]  Want  of  art  or  skill; 
unskilfulness;  inactivity;  sluggishness ;  iudisposition 
to  move. 

(Physics.)  The  vis  inertia  of  Kepler,  or  that  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  a  state  of  re6t  or  motion  which  is  a  universal 
property  of  matter,  and  may  be  expressed  by  saying 
that  a  body  in  motion  will  continue  in  motion,  and  a  body 
at  rest  will  remain  at  rest ,  unless  acted  upon  by  some  ex¬ 
ternal  force.  The  latter  part  of  this  principle  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  by  them  attributed  to  a  certain  re¬ 
pugnance  to  motion,  which  was  a  characteristic  of  all 
matter;  but  it  was  shown  by  Galileo  that  the  former 
part  was  equally  true  and  general. 

(Med.)  More  especially  applied  to  the  diminution  and 
even  total  cessation  of  the  contraction  of  the  uterus 
during  labor,  and  to  the  species  of  languor  into  which 
it  sometimes  falls  after  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus. 

Iner'ty,  adv.  Without  activity  ;  sluggishly. 

Inert'll  ess,  n.  Want  of  activity  or  exertion;  habitual 
indisposition  to  action  or  motion  ;  sluggishness. 

Iner'ud  ite.  a.  Ignorant;  unlearned. 

Ineseuleli'eon,  n.  [Her.J  A  small  escutcheon  borno 
in  the  centre  of  a  shield. 

Ill  Es'se.  [Lat.]  In  being;  that  is;  actually  present 
or  existing;  —  correlative  to  in  posse,  q.  v. 

Inessen  tial,  a.  Not  essential ;  not  of  vital  import¬ 
ance. 

Inestimable,  a.  [In  and  estimable.]  That  cannot 
be  estimated,  valued,  or  computed  ;  too  valuable  or  esti¬ 
mable  to  be  rated  by  a  standard  of  value  ;  being  above 
all  price ;  invaluable;  too  excellent  to  be  appreciatively 
described;  priceless;  as,  an  inestimable  wife,  inestima¬ 
ble  rights. 

**  Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels.” — ShaJcs. 

Inestimably,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  admitting  of 
being  rated  or  estimated  according  to  value. 

Inevas'ible.  a.  [Lat.  in,  and  evadere,  to  evade.  See 
Evade.]  That  cannot  be  evaded  or  eluded. 

Inev'iuent,  a.  [Fr.]  Not  evident;  not  palpable  or 
clear  to  tin*  understanding:  without  obvious  force. 

I  nevitabDlif  y,  a.  [Fr.  ineri  tab  Hite.]  Absolute  cer¬ 
tainty  to  be;  inevitableness;  impossibility  to  be  evaded 
or  eluded. 

Inev'i  table,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  ineritabilis  —  in,  and  evi- 
tabil is ,  from  evito,  to  shun,  to  avoid  —  e,  and  vito,  to 
shun ;  probably  frequent,  from  vieo  —  Sausk.  v£,  to 
weave,  to  plait.]  That  cannot  be  shunned  or  evaded; 
unavoidable ;  that  admits  of  no  escape  or  evasion. 

*•  Fate  inevitable  subdues  us.” — Milton. 

— Not  to  be  passed  by,  withstood,  or  resisted. 

*'  On  her  tender  cheeks  inevitable  color." —  Mason. 

Inevttableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  inevi¬ 
table  or  unavoidable. 

Incv'itably,  adv.  Without  possibility  of  escape  ;  pre¬ 
senting  no  means  of  evasion;  with  absolute  certainty  ; 
unavoidably. 

“  The  day.  .  .  thou  my  sole  command  transgress. 
Inevitably  thou  shalt  die."— Milton. 

Inexact',  a.  [Fr.]  Not  exact;  not  precisely  correct ; 
faulty. 

Inexact'ness,  n.  Want  of  precision  or  exactness; 
faultiness. 

Inexeitabil'ity,  v.  Quality  or  condition  of  being 
insusceptible  to  excitement;  torpidity  of  the  passions 
or  feelings. 

Inexeit'able,  n.  [Lat.  inexcitabilis.)  Insusceptible 
of  excitement;  dull;  inanimate;  torpid;  iusensible  to 
passionate  impulse  or  emotion. 

Inexcusable*  a.  Not  to  be  excused  or  justified; 
irremissible ;  unpardonable. 

Inexeus'ableness,  n.  Quality  of  being  inexcusa¬ 
ble,  or  not  admitting  of  excuse,  justification,  or  pallia¬ 
tion. 

Inexcus'ably,  adv.  In  a  manner,  or  to  a  degree,  of 
guilt  or  folly  beyond  justification,  excuse,  or  palliation. 

Inexeout'able,  a.  [Fr.]  That  cannot  be  done,  exe¬ 
cuted,  or  performed;  impracticable;  not  feasible. 

Inexecii'tion,  n.  Non-performance;  as.  the  inexecu¬ 
tion  of  a  political  edict. 

Inexcr'tioii,  n.  Lack  of  exertion;  want  of  effort; 
inertia. 

Inexliaust'cd,  a.  [See  Exhaust.1  Unexhausted; 
not  spent,  wholly  used, or  emptied;  not  having  wasted 
all  strength,  power,  or  resources;  as,  “an  inexhausted 
vein.”  —  Dryden. 

Inexliaiist'e<lly,  adv.  Without  emptiness  or  ex¬ 
haustion. 

Inexhaustibility,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
exhaustible. 

Inexhaustible,  a.  That  cannot  be  exhausted,  spent, 
or  emptied;  proof  against  waste  or  failure;  as,  a  hus¬ 
band  of  inexhaustible  patience. 

"  An  inexhaustible  How  of  anecdote."  —  Macaulay. 

Inexliaiist'ibleness,  n.  State  of  being  inexhaust¬ 
ible. 

Inexliaust'ibly,  adr.  In  an  inexhaustible  manner ; 

without  failing  in  measure  or  degree. 
Inexhanst'ive,  a.  That  may  not  be  exhausted  or 
consumed. 

Inexist'enee,  n.  [Fr.]  Wnnt  of  existence ;  without 
essential  being.  —  Innateness;  inherence. 

Inexist'ent,  a.  [Fr.]  Not  possessing  being:  unex¬ 
isting.  —  Existing  in  something  else.  —  Boyle,  (r.) 

Inexorability,  n.  Quality  of  being  inexorable; 
deafness  to  entreaty;  unyieldingness  ;  impassiveness  to 
appeal. 
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Vnex'orable*  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  inzxnrdbilu  —  in,  ex,  and 
oro ,  to  speak,  from  os,  oris ,  the  mouth.  Sec  Oral.]  Im¬ 
penetrable  or  immovable  to  entreaty,  appeal,  or  suppli¬ 
cation  :  unyielding;  implacable;  sternly  deaf  to  prayers 
for  mercy ;  resolute  and  unchangeable  in  will  or  pur¬ 
pose  ;  as,  an  inexorable  tyrant. 

“  The  inexorable  equality  of  the  law."  —  Gibbon. 
Inex'orableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
exorable;  inexorability. 

Inexorably,  adv.  So  as  to  be  impenetrable  to  ap¬ 
peal  or  supplication;  impassively;  with  unyielding 
rigor  of  determination. 

Inexpe'flieiice,  Inexpediency,  n.  Want  of 
expedience,  fitness,  or  convenience;  hence,  unsuitable¬ 
ness  or  inadaptibilitv  to  the  purpose;  impropriety,  with 
regard  to  a  motive  or  object;  as,  the  inexpediency  of 
marital  squabbles. 

Inexpedient,  a.  Not  expedient;  inconvenient;  unfit ; 
inappropriate;  —  hence,  not  tending  to  promote  an  end 
or  purpose;  unsuitable  to  time  and  place;  improper, 
from  a  rational  point  of  view;  as,  it  is  inexpedient  for  a 
diplomatist  to  say  too  much. 

Inexpc'diciitiy,  adv.  Unfitly;  not  expediently; 
unsuitably. 

Inexpensive,  a.  Of  small  cost;  not  expensive. 
Inexperience,  n.  Want  of  experience;  deficiency 
of  experimental  knowledge;  absence  of  practical  ap¬ 
preciation. 

“  Prejudice  and  self-sufficiency  naturally  proceed  from  inexpe¬ 
rience  of  the  world,  and  ignorance  of  mankind."  —  Addison. 

Inexperienced,  (in-eks-pe'ri-enst,)  a.  Without  ex¬ 
perience;  unskilled;  raw;  crude;  unpractised;  as,  an 
inexper-mced  youth. 

Inexpert',  a.  [Lat.  inexpertus.)  Not  expert;  with¬ 
out  a  proper  degree  of  skill ;  deficient  in  knowledge 
acquired  by  observation  and  practice;  wanting  in  dex¬ 
terity. 

Inexpert'ness,  n.  Absence  of  dexterity;  want  of 
expertness. 

Incx'pmblc,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  inexpiabilis.  See  F.xpia- 
ble.J  That  cannot  be  expiated  or  atoned  for;  that  ad¬ 
mits  of  no  atonement  or  satisfaction;  as,  inexpiable 
guilt.  —  Implacable;  inexorable;  that  cannot  be  ap¬ 
peased  <»r  mollified  by  atonement. 

**  Thou  took’st  the  way  to  raise  in  me  inexpiable  hate.”  —  Milton. 
Inex'piably,  adv.  To  a  degree  beyond  atonement. 

••  Excursions  are  inexpiably  bad.”  —  Roscommon. 
Inexplicabil'ity,  to.  [Fr.  inexplicability.]  Stateor 
quality  of  being  inexplicable. 

Inex  pi  I  cable,  a.  [Lat.  inexplicabilis — in,  and  ex- 
pliro,  to  unfold  —  ex,  and  plica,  to  fold.]  That  cannot 
be  explained  or  interpreted;  that  is  impossible  to  be 
accounted  for;  incapable  of  being  elucidated,  or  being 
rendered  plain  or  intelligible;  as,  an  inexplicable  feel¬ 
ing  of  terror. 

Iiiex'plieableness,  to.  State  or  condition  of  being 
inexplicable. 

Inex'plicably,  adv.  In  an  unintelligible  or  inex¬ 
plicable  manner. 

Inexplicit,  (-pits'll.)  a.  [Fr.  inexplicite.]  Not  ex¬ 
plicit  ;  intangible  ;  not  clear  in  exposition  or  statement ; 
as.  an  inexplicit  account  of  a  battle. 

I n exploitable,  a.  Impenetrable  to  exploration  or 
discovery. 

I n expos n re,  (- pofzhur ,)  to.  Absence  of  exposure. 
Inexpressible,  a.  Not  to  he  expressed  or  conveyed 
in  words;  incapable  of  being  uttered  or  described  ;  un¬ 
speakable:  ineffable;  as,  inexpressible  pleasure. 
Inexpressibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  not  to 
be  expressed  in  words;  unspeakably;  unutterably. 

“A  variety  of  tunes  that  were  inexpressibly  melodious.” — Addison. 
Inexpressive,  a.  Not  expressive;  not  having  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  express;  inexpressible;  as,  inexpressive  emo¬ 
tions. 

(Painting.)  Wanting  expression,  as  a  picture. 
Inexpres'si  veness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
expressive. 

Inexpugnable.  (-pun'a-M,)  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  prefix  ito, 
and  Eng.  expugnable.]  Impregnable;  indestructible  by 
force:  that  may  not  be  subdued;  as,  ati  inexpugnable 
argument. 

Inoxsu'persiblo,  a.  [Lat.  inexmperabilis . J  That  can¬ 
not  l»e  passed  over;  insurmountable 
Incxteiul'eil,  a.  Not  extended  or  enlarged, 
f nextension,  (-ten' shun,)  to.  State  or  condition  of 
wanting  extension. 

Inextcr'miimble,  a,  [Lat.  inexterminabilis.]  That 
cannot  be  exterminated. 

Incxtincl',  a.  [Lat.  inextinctus.]  Not  extinct;  not 
suppressed  or  quenched. 

Inoxtin'{lili*liable,  a.  That  may  not  be  extin¬ 
guished:  unquenchable  ;  as,  inextinguishable  desire. 
Inextinguishably,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  extin- 
guishable. 

Inextir'pable,  a.  [Lat.  inexUrpalnlis.']  That  cannot 
be  extirpated:  as,  inextirpable  hatred. 
Inex'tricable,  a.  [Fr. ;  bat.  inextricabilis.  See  Ex¬ 
tricate.]  Not  to  be  extricated,  disengaged,  or  disen¬ 
tangled  ;  not  to  be  freed  from  intricacy  or  perplexity; 
that  cannot  be  untied  ;  as,  an  inextricable,  difficulty. 
Inex'tricableness,  to.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
extricable. 

Inex'trieably,  adv.  To  a  degree  of  perplexity  not  to 
be  disentangled 

Inoyo,  (rn'T.)  v.  a.  To  inoculate,  as  a  tree,  by  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  a  bud  into  a  foreign  stock. 

B 'n oz  «le  Castro.  See  Castro  (Inez  de). 
Infallibil  it  y,  to.  [Fr.  infaillihilitt.]  Quality  of  being 


infallible,  or  incapable  of  error  or  mistake;  entire  ex¬ 
emption  from  liability  to  err. 

“ Infallibility  is  the  highest  perfection  of  the  knowing  faculty.” 

Tillotson. 

(Thenl.)  The  immunity  from  error,  in  all  that  regards 
faith  and  morals,  which  is  claimed  by  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  The  extension  of  the  principle  of  1.  being 
the  object  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council  held  in  Rome  in 
1870,  we  refer  to  the  word  (Ecumenical ,  under  which 
the  dogma  itself  will  be  briefly  examined. 

Infal'liblc,  a.  [ Kr.  iufaiUible  ]  Not  fallible;  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  erring;  altogether  exempt  from  liability  to 
mistake;  privileged  from  error. —  Not  liable  to  err  or 
fail,  or  to  deceive  confidence  or  expectation ;  certain; 
thoroughly  reliable;  as ,  infallible  proof. 

“  Believe  my  words;  for  they  are  certalu  and  infallible.” —  Shake. 
Infariiblcnesft,  to.  Infallibility  ;  state  or  quality  of 
being  infallible  or  inerrable. 

Infal  libly,  adv.  Without  a  possibility  of  erring  or 
mistaking;  certainly;  with  exemption  from  failure, 
ln'fainize,  v.  a.  To  make  infamous  or  degraded.  (R.) 
In'fainoiis,  a.  [Lat.  in/amis.]  Of  bad  fame;  of  ill  re¬ 
port  ;  having  an  odious  reputation ;  publicly  branded 
with  ignominy  for  vice  or  guilt;  notoriously  vile  or 
corrupt ;  base  ;  scandalous  ;  odious  ;  detestable  ;  shame¬ 
ful;  held  in  abhorrence;  as,  an  infamous  liar,  an  infa¬ 
mous  traitor,  an  infamous  deed. 

(Law.)  Branded  "with  infamy  by  conviction  of  a  crime. 
In'famoiittly,  adv.  In  a  manner  (^degree  to  render  in¬ 
famous;  scandalously;  disgracefully;  odiously;  shame¬ 
fully;  with  overt  or  public  reproach  or  censure. 

“That  poem  was  infamously  bad.”  —  Dry  den. 
Iii'fannoiisiiess,  to.  Infamy  ;  odious  reputation. 
Iii'faniy,  n.  [Lat.  infamia  —  ito,  and  fama.  See  Fame.] 
Utter  loss  of  reputation :  public  scandal  or  disgrace;  no¬ 
toriety  of  guilt  or  baseness. 

**  Her  face  defac’d  with  scars  of  infamy.” —  Shake. 

— Qualities  which  are  publicly  detested  and  reprobated; 
utter  vileness  or  odiousness. 

“  Ye  are  .  .  .  the  infamy  of  the  people.”  —  Ezek.  xxxvi.  3. 

(Law.)  A  permanent  legal  incapacity  to  which  a  man 
is  subjected  in  consequence  of  a  conviction  and  judg¬ 
ment  for  an  offence,  and  which  is  not  removed  by  suffer¬ 
ing  the  punishment  for  the  offence. 

In 'fancy,  to.  [Lat.  infantia;  Fr.  enfance.)  State  of  an 
infant ;  early  childhood;  the  first  part  or  stage  of  life; 
infanthood. 

“  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy.”  —  Wordsworth. 

— Tho  first  age  or  period  of  anything;  the  beginning  or 
early  state  of  existence;  as,  “citizens  in  the  infancy  of 
Rome.”  —  A  rbuthnot. 

(Law.)  Nonage;  minority;  state  of  a  minor,  begin¬ 
ning  at  a  person’s  birth,  and  extending  to  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.  —  See  Infant. 

Infant,  to.  [Fr.  enfant ;  Lat.  infans  — in,  and  fans , 
from  obs  .fart,  to  speak]  A  child  in  the  first  or  early 
period  of  life,  beginning  at  his  birth;  a  young  babe; 

—  also  sometimes  applied  to  a  child  several  years  old, 
but  not  generally  exceeding  seven.  —  A  childish  or 
inexperienced  person  ;  —  used  in  contempt;  as,  he  is  an 
infant  in  the  ways  of  the  world.  —  See  Infanta  and 
Infante. 

(Law.)  A  minor;  a  person  under  21  years  of  age. 
The  sex  makes  no  difference  at  common  law :  a  woman 
is.  therefore,  an  infant  until  she  has  attained  the  age 
of  21  years.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  in  some  of  the 
U.  States.  In  general,  an  infant  can  neither  alien  his 
lands,  nor  do  any  legal  act,  nor  make  a  deed,  nor  indeed 
any  manner  of  contract  that  will  bind  him  ;  but  to 
these  rules  there  are  exceptions.  A  male  of  14  is  of  dis¬ 
cretion,  and  may  consent  to  marry;  and  at  that  age  lie 
may  disagree  to  and  annul  a  marriage  be  may  before 
that  time  have  contracted ;  ho  may  then  choose  a 
guardian;  and,  if  bis  discretion  be  proved,  may,  at 
common  law,  make  a  will  of  his  personal  estate.  A 
female,  at  7  may  be  betrothed  or  given  in  marriage;  at 
*9  she  is  entitled  to  dower;  and  at  12  she  may  consent  or 
disagree  to  marriage.  Considerable  changes  of  the 
common  law  have  taken  place  in  many  of  the  States. 
Contracts  made  with  an  infant  may  l>e  enforced  or 
avoided  by  time  on  bis  coming  of  ago;  but  a  contract 
cannot  be  avoided  by  an  adult  with  whom  the  infant 
deals.  Infants  have  thus  various  privileges  and  various 
disabilities:  but  their  very  disabilities  are  privileges,  in 
order  to  secure  them  from  hurting  themselves  by  their 
own  improvident  acts.  An  infant,  when  sued,  appears 
to  defend  his  cause  by  a  guardian  ;  but  be  may  sue  either 
by  his  guardian  or  pmchein  amy,  bis  next  friend,  who  is 
not.  bis  guardian.  — See  Age. 

Infant,  a.  Pertaining  to  infancy,  or  the  period  of  early 
childhood;  young;  tender;  immature.  —  Designed  for 
the  instruction  or  amusement  of  infants  or  young 
children  ;  as,  an  infant  school,  an  infant  toy. 

Infan  ta,  to.  [Sp.  and  Pg.]  The  title  given  to  prin¬ 
cesses  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  blood-royal,  other 
than  the  eldest  daughter  when  heiress-apparent  to  the 
throne;  as,  the  Infanta  Dofia  Luisa. 

Infan'to,  to.  [Sp.  and  Pg.]  The  title  assumed  by  princes 
of  the  blood,  other  than  the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign, 

—  peculiar  to  Spain  and  Portugal ;  as,  the  Infante  Dorn 
Miguel. 

In'fsmthood.  n.  Infancy,  (r.) 

Infan  tioidal,  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  infanti¬ 
cide ;  guilty  of,  or  implicated  in,  child-murder. 
Infan'ticide.  n.  [Lat.  infant,  ivfantis.  and  r.trrfn,  to 
kill.  See  Cassura.]  The  murder  of  a  new-born  infant. 
It  ia  thus  distinguished  from  abortionnndfaticide,  which 
are  limited  to  tho  destruction  of  the  life  of  the  foetus  in 
utern.  I.  has  been  practised  from  very  early  times.  Among 
certain  of  the  Greek  states,  it  was  the  practice  to  expose 
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or  destroy  weak  or  deformed  children.  In  Rome  also,  it 
was  common  to  expose  or  put  to  death  children.  In  the 
present  day,  the  Chinese  are  chiefly  notorious  for  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  they  practise  this  crime ;  but  in  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  in  some  parts  of  India,  in  Africa,  and  South 
America,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  practice  is  not  confined  to  heathen  coun¬ 
tries,  but  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  even  in  our 
own,  notwithstanding  the  deep  abhorrence  with  which 
it  is  viewed,  and  the  severity  with  which  it  is  punished. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  of  medical  jurispru¬ 
dence  is  to  ascertain  the  murder  of  a  child  newly  born. 
It  has  first  to  bo  determined  whether  the  child  was  born 
dead  or  alive,  and  next,  whether  its  death  was  occasioned 

*  by  violence,  or  was  the  result  of  natural  causes.  If  it 
bo  proved  that  the  child  was  horn  alive,  and  subse¬ 
quently  destroyed,  either  by  violence  or  wilful  neglect, 
the  offence  is  murder,  and  punishable  accordingly.  There 
are  several  signs  by  which  experienced  surgeons  can 
form  an  opinion,  when  shown  the  body  of  a  dead  infant, 
whether  it  has  been  horn  alive,  or  has  died  prior  to  its 
birth  ;  the  only  reliable  proofs,  however,  can  bo  obtained 
by  dissection.  Of  all  these,  the  most  important,  and, 
except  when  decomposition  has  taken  place,  the  most 
infallible,  is  derived  from  the  state  of  the  lungs.  Before 
breathing,  the  lungs  are  flabby  to  the  feel,  of  a  pale 
whitish  color,  and  lie  in  a  small  compass  in  the  thorax. 
If  in  this  state  they  are  taken  from  the  body,  and  placed 
in  water,  they  will  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  If 
they  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  inflated  with  air, 
their  color  is  of  a  deep  red,  they  fill  the  entire  cavity 
of  the  chest,  feel  more  spongy  and  elastic,  and,  when 
pressed  between  the  fingers,  or  cut  into,  emit  a  crack¬ 
ling  sound,  or  crepitating  noise,  and  if  placed  in  water, 
or  any  part  of  them,  float  in  that  fluid.  When  a  child 
has  not  breathed,  the  chest  is  always  flatter  than  in 
those  who  have  respired,  while  the  body  is  more  flabby. 
The  diaphragm,  or  midriff,  is  arched  upwards,  and  the 
foramen  ovale,  or  aperture  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
heart,  is  open.  The  next  question,  after  deciding  whether 
the  child  was  born  dead  or  alive,  which  the  surgeon  is 
called  upon  to  determine,  is  whether  its  death  was  in¬ 
duced  by  natural  causes,  or  resulted  from  violence. — 
The  principal  cause  which  now  leads  to  I.  is  that  of 
shame ,  and  the  statistics  show  that  the  crime  is  less  fre¬ 
quent  in  countries  provided  with  Foundling  Hospitals, q.v. 

In  fantile,  a.  [L.  Lat.  infantilis.]  Relating  to  in¬ 
fancy,  or  to  an  infant;  pertaining  to  the  first  stage  or 
period  of  life;  infantine;  as,  infantile,  play. 

In  fantile  Diseases.  (Med.)  The  period  of  infancy 
extends  from  the  birth  to  the  completion  of  the  first 
dentition,  or  till  the  first  set  of  what  .are  called  the  milk 
teeth  are  cut,  or  have  pierced  through  the  gums.  The 
tender,  budding  nature  of  the  child  at  that  time  renders 
it  particularly  liable,  and  that  on  very  slight  provoca¬ 
tion,  to  several  diseases.  The  reason  why  infants  are 
prone  to  so  many  complaints  arises  from  the  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  fluid  over  the  solid  parts  of  their  bodies, 
the  undeveloped  state  of  those  solids,  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  skin,  the  great  susceptibility  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  extreme  vascularity  of  the  brain, 
the  newness  of  all  the  organs  to  their  functions,  and 
the  transitory  state  of  every  part  of  the  infant’s  body. 
Though  the  catalogue  of  diseases  to  which  infants  are 
liable  is  very  lengthy,  it  is  fortunate,  both  for  the  parents 
and  the  infants  themselves,  that  only  a  comparative  few 
of  their  number  are  actually  attacked  by  the  diseases 
appertaining  to  that  period  of  existence  called  infancy. 
Some  of  these  infantile  diseases  are  horn  with  the  child, 
and  are  called  congenital,  and  are  either  simple  disfig¬ 
urements  of  the  person,  such  as  moles,  marks,  blotches, 
or  varicose  states  of  the  veins,  known  as  ntevi,  or 
Mothers  Marks,  q.v.  Others  are  more  serious,  and 
amount  to  an  actual  deformity,  such  as  hair-lip.  and 
that  cleft  in  the  spine  by  which  the  spinal  marrow  is 
protruded  into  a  hag  or  sac,  spina  bifida  ;  distortion  of 
the  limbs,  or  a  redundancy  of  certain  members,  as  ex¬ 
cess  of  fingers  and  toes,  and  other  singularities,  for 
which  see  Malformation.  In  infancy,  the  skin  is  the 
organ  most  generally  affected,  on  the  surface  of  which 
the  characters  or  features  of  tho  affection  are,  as  it 
were,  photographed.  Thus  we  have  red  and  white  gum, 
various  kinds  of  partial  or  general  eruptions,  tetter, 
dandruff, porHgo  or  scabbed  head,  erysipelas,  nettle-rash, 
sore  ears,  thrush,  cow-pox,  glass-pox.  small-pox,  measles, 
scarlet- fever.  The  other  diseases  of  infancy,  not  referable 
to  any  particular  organ,  are  water  on  the  head,  croup, 
whooping-cough,  rickets,  worms,  with  fits  and  convul¬ 
sions,  which  last  two  diseases  most  frequently  proceed 
from  Teething,  under  which  head  they  will  be  found 
treated  on.  Of  the  other  diseases  named,  several  have 
already  been  given;  the  others  will  be  found  in  their 
proper  places.  Almost  all  the  diseases  and  affections 
of  infancy,  whether  resulting  in  an  eruption  or  not,  pro¬ 
ceed  from  some  unhealthy  condition  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  either  caused  by  some  impropriety  of  the  food, 
an  unhealthy  state  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  affecting  the 
milk,  or  from  the  application  of  cold  to  the  sensitive 
and  absorbent  skin.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause,  all  these  affections  are  certain  to  produce  either 
relaxation  or  confinement  of  the  bowels,  and  as  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  so 
remove  it,  the  attention  of  the  mother  or  medical  man 
nulst  he  directed  to  counteract  the  result,  by  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  bowels.  The  number  of  times  an 
infant’s  bowels  should  he  opened  daily  in  a  state  of 
health,  depends  much  on  the  dietary  and  habit  of  body 
of  the  mother,  and  the  activity  or  torpidity  of  the  in¬ 
fant’s  own  system.  When,  however,  the  evacuations 
are  copious,  and  exceed  four  a  day,  the  parent  should 
bo  on  her  guard  to  check  a  condition  which,  if  carried 
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further,  might  degenerate  into  looseness  or  diarrhoea; 
in  the  same  manner,  when  the  infant  has  only  one 
evacuation  in  twenty-four  hours,  though  it  should  be  a 
copious  action,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  constipation, 
which  would  result  if  the  action  of  the  bowels  should 
be  delayed  beyond  that  time.  The  evacuations  of  the 
infant  are  sometimes  of  a  thin,  greenish  color,  with  a 
strong  acid  odor ;  at  others,  slimy  and  dark,  or  streaked 
with  blood.  In  the  former  case  the  acidity  should  be 
carried  off  by  a  teaspoonful  of  syrup  of  senna  or  rhubarb, 
or  by  a  small  quantity  of  magnesia  and  rhubarb;  in  the 
latter,  by  the  warm  bath,  and  a  little  castor-oil.  For 
the  clay-coloring  motions,  magnesia,  rhubarb,  and  gray 
powder  should  be  employed,  and  for  the  thin,  dark  green 
evacuation,  resembling  chopped  spinach  (sometimes  the 
result  of  calomel),  a  little  syrup  of  senna,  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  a  powder  of  rhubarb,  magnesia,  and  gray  powder, 
is  to  be  given.  There  is  nothing  that  sooner  acts  on  a 
child,  or  so  rapidly  exhausts  its  strength  and  emaciates 
its  body,  as  a  relaxation  of  the  bowels;  and  there  is  no 
ailment  of  her  child  that  a  mother  should  sooner  be  on 
her  guard  to  meet  and  correct  by  timely  medicine  or 
change  of  food.  We  shall  have  occasion,  when  we  come 
to  Mii.k,  to  show  the  necessity  there  is  for  all  suckling 
mothers  to  avoid  fruits,  cucumbers,  vinegar,  or  any  acid 
substance,  on  account  of  the  milk  becoming  rapidly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  diet:  the  mother  should,  before  flying 
off  for  physic  for  her  griped  and  irritated  infant,  attempt 
to  correct  the  cause  in  herself,  by  a  dose  of  soda  and 
ginger,  or  magnesia,  soda,  and  rhubarb,  and,  when¬ 
ever  practicable,  attempt  to  physic  her  child  through 
herself. 

In 'fan  tine,  a.  [Fr.  enfantin.)  Belonging  to  early 
childhood;  infantile. 

In'fantly,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  an  infant. 

Infant  ry,  n.  [Fr.  t nfanterie;  probably  from  enfant, 
for  this  word  was  used  to  signify  not  only  an  infant,  but 
a  youth  or  young  man  ;  so  that  infunterie  may  have 
originally  signified  a  body  of  young  men  who  served  as 
foot-soldiers.  J  (Mil.)  Troops  or  soldiers  who  serve  on 
foot;  —  as  distinguished  from  cavalry ,  or  horse-soldiers. 
The  Jews,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Persians,  among  an¬ 
cient  nations,  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  their  infantry.  Cyrus  (b.  c.  559-52^)  clothed 
his  foot  soldiers  in  armor.  The  Greek  phalanx  and  the 
Roman  legion  first  came  into  collision  at  the  battle  of 
Heraclea,  b.  c.  280.  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  the  barbarians  relied  principally  upon  their  in¬ 
fantry.  The  Franks  borrowed  from  the  Romans  the 
square,  emplo}red  with  such  success  at  the  battle  of 
Tours,  in  732.  The  Anglo-Saxon  forces  were  composed 
chiefly  of  infantry.  During  the  Middle  Ages  infantry 
was  hut  little  used.  Louis  VI.  (1108-1137)  formed  the 
commuual  militia  in  France,  and  his  example  was  fol- 
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lowed  by  Frederick  I.  (1152-1190)  of  Germany,  and 
Henry  II.  (1154-1189)  of  England.  This  led  to  the 
gradual  re-establishment  of  infantry  as  the  chief  arm  in 
war.  The  battle  of  Bovines,  July  27, 1214,  was  the  first  en¬ 
tirely  decided  by  modern  infantry,  and  led  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  force  in  all  the  states  of  Europe.  In¬ 
fantry  was  for  some  time  composed  of  irregular  bands  ; 
and  Charles  VII.  of  France  was  the  first  to  organize  a 
standing  army,  in  1444.  Francis  I.  increased  this  army 
to  the  number  of  12,000.  The  battles  of  Biberach,  Oct. 
2,  1796,  and  of  Caldiero,  Oct.  29-30,  1806,  were  fought 
solely  by  infantry. 

Ill 'la  re,  «.  [A.  S.  inf  (ere,  entrance.]  A  house-warming, 
or  festive  reception  of  a  party  of  friends,  given  upon 
taking  possession  of  a  house.  —  Also,  an  entertainment 
given  by  a  newly-married  couple  to  inaugurate  their 
entrance  upou  housekeeping.  (Sometimes  written  in- 
fair.) 

I  n  fat' ii  a  to,  v.  a.  [Lat.  infatuo ,  infatuatum  —  in,  and 
fat  am,  foolish.  See  Fatuous.]  To  befool ;  to  make  or 
render  foolish ;  to  affect  with  folly  ;  to  weaken  the  in¬ 
tellectual  powers  of,  or  to  deprive  or  dispossess  of  sound 
discretion  or  cool  judgment. 

— To  prepossess  to  the  height  of  folly  or  absurdity  ;  to  in¬ 
spire  with  an  extravagant  or  senseless  passion,  too  ob¬ 
stinately  impulsive  to  be  restrained  by  reason  or  reflec¬ 
tion  ;  as,  to  be  infatuated  by  the  fascinations  of  a  wo¬ 
man,  to  be  infatuated  by  a  love  of  the  turf. 

In fat'nnt<%  a.  [From  Lat.  infatuate .]  Infatuated; 
predisposed  to  folly  beyond  sense  or  reason. 

Infatna'tion,  n.  [Fr.;  L.  Lat.  intatuatio.)  Act  of 
infatuating,  or  affecting  with  folly;  act  of  temporarily 
depriving  of  proper  reason.  —  A  state  of  mind  in  which 
the  intellectual  powers  are  weakened,  so  that  the  per¬ 
son  affected  acts  without  his  usual  judgment,  and  con¬ 


trary  to  the  dictates  of  reason ;  folly ;  temporary  stupe¬ 
faction  of  the  faculties. 

“  It  is  just  .  .  .  the  greatest  abilities  with  the  greatest  infatua¬ 
tions.''  —  South. 

InfVasibirity,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  in¬ 
feasible  or  impracticable. 

Infea'silile,  a.  Impracticable;  not  feasible;  impossi¬ 
ble  to  be  performed  or  accomplished. 

Infca'sibleness,  n.  Infeasibility. 

In  feci',  v.  a.  [Lat.  injicio,  inf ectus  —  in,  and  facio,  to 
make.]  To  taint;  to  impregnate  with  disease,  or  with 
some  pernicious  quality ;  to  infuse,  as  any  healthy  body 
with  the  virus  or  morbid  secretions  of  a  diseased  body, 
or  any  miasmatic  exhalations  superinducing  disease;  as, 
infected  with  the  small-pox.  —  To  affect  with  some  con¬ 
tagious,  pestilential,  or  venomous  quality,  property,  or 
matter;  as,  to  infect  a  parcel  of  clothing.  —  To  com¬ 
municate  bad  or  vicious  qualities  to;  to  taint;  to  cor¬ 
rupt;  to  contaminate  by  the  administering  of  anything 
deleterious  or  pernicious. 

“  The  nature  of  bad  news  infects  the  teller."  —  Shake. 

(Law.)  To  contaminate  with  exposure  to  penalty,  or 
subjection  to  illegality. 

Infcct'er,  n .  He  who,  or  that  which,  infects. 

Infection,  ( in-fek'shon ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  infectio .]  Act 
or  process  of  infecting  or  communicating  contagion  ;  us, 
preventive  measures  were  adopted  against  infection. 

— The  thing  or  substance  which  infects;  hence,  figura¬ 
tively,  that  which  taints,  poisons,  or  corrupts,  by  com¬ 
munication  from  one  to  another. 

“  The  blessed  gods  purge  all  infections  from  our  air.’’— Shaks 

— Epidemic  ;  prevailing  disease,  resulting  from  contagious 
influence. 

“  The  infection  being  so  very  violent  in  London."  —  Defoe. 

— Communication  of  contagious  qualities  from  one  to 
another;  as,  the  infection  of  fear. 

— Contamination  by  illegality,  as  through  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  contraband  goods.  —  An  imparting  from  one  to 
another  of  kindred  qualities,  as  by  influence  of  example. 

“  Mankind  are  gay  or  serious  by  infection.”  —  Dr.  Johnson. 

(Med.)  The  manner  in  which  diseases  are  propagated, 
or  conveyed  by  some  effluvia  or  noxious  particles,  given 
off  by  certain  bodies,  and  through  the  agency  of  the  air 
absorbed  by  the  skin,  or  imbibed  by  the  lungs,  where, 
acting  on  the  fluids  of  the  system,  they  induce  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  body.  The  term  is  almost  synonymous 
with  contagion ,  although  some  medical  writers  restrict 
it  to  the  cases  in  which  there  must  be  contact  of  the 
healthy  person  with  a  patient,  while  they  apply  the 
term  infections  to  diseases  which  can  be  conveyed  by 
the  atmosphere. 

Infectious,  (- fek'shus ,)  a.  [Sp.  infective.']  Having 
qualities  or  properties  that  may  infect,  taint,  or  impart 
disease  to  ;  pestilential ;  infective  ;  as,  infectious  air,  in¬ 
fectious  fashions,  vices,  habits,  Ac.  —  Tending  to  taint 
by  communication;  vitiating;  imparting  a  corrupt  or 
malarious  influence ;  as,  an  infectious  evil.  —  Capable  of 
being  communicated  or  diffused  by  near  approach  or 
ready  example;  as,  infectious  laughter. 

Infec'tioiisly,  ado.  Contagiously;  by  infection. 

Iiifec'tiotiNiicss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  infec¬ 
tious,  or  capable  <>i  communicating  disease,  taint,  or 
contagion,  from  one  to  another. 

Infec'tive.  See  Infectious. 

Infec'uml,  a.  [Lat.  infcecundus.)  Barren;  infertile; 
unfruitful ;  not  bringing  forth  young. 

Infecun'dity,  n.  [Lat.  infoscunditas.  See  Fecund.] 
Unfruitfuluess ;  infertility;  barrenness;  sterility;  lack 
of  fecundity. 

Infee'ble,  i>.  a.  Same  as  Enfeeble,  q.  v. 

{Infelic  itous,  a.  Not  felicitous  ;  unhappy  ;  not  pros¬ 
perous;  unfortunate;  miserable;  as,  an  infelicitous  mar¬ 
riage. 

Iiifelie'ity,  n.  [Lat.  inf  elicit  as.]  Unhappiness:  ab¬ 
sence  of  good  fortune  or  felicity;  misery;  misfortune; 
as,  the  infelicity  occasioned  by  ill-assorted  tempers.  — 
Adversity;  calamity;  unfavorable  or  unfortunate  state 
or  time. 

Sii'felt,  a.  Felt  within  or  acutely;  heartfelt;  as,  in- 
felt  contrition. 

laifeoila't  iou,  n.  Same  as  Infeudation,  q.  v. 

fl  ai  fool#',  (fief',)  v.  a.  See  Enfeoff. 

Eii  for',  v.  a.  [Fr.  inferer;  Lat.  infero  —  in,  and  fern,  to 
bear,  carry,  or  bring.  See  Bear.]  To  deduce;  to  draw 
or  derive,  as  a  fact  or  consequence. 

Infer'alile,  lufor'rihle,  a.  That  may  be  inferred 
from  premises;  deducible ;  derivable. 

Io'ference,  n.  [Sp.  inferencia;  L.  Lat.  inferential 
Act  of  inferring  or  deducing  from  premises. 

— A  truth  or  proposition  drawn  from  another  which  is 
supposed  to  have  a  foundation  of  truth;  deduction; 
consequence  ;  conclusion  or  result  inferred. 

Iiifereu'tial,  a.  Deduced  by  inference;  drawn  from 
a  ground  of  inference. 

Infcren'tially,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  inference; 
by  way  of  inference. 

Iufe'rire,  n.  pi.  [Lat.,  from  inferus,  belonging  to  the 
nether  world.]  ( Anliq .)  Sacrificial  oblations  offered  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  manes  of  de¬ 
parted  worthies. 

lufu'rior,  a.  [Lat.,  from  inferus.  See  Infernal.] 
Lower  in  station,  age,  or  rank  in  life;  lower  in  excel¬ 
lence  or  value;  minor  in  estimation;  secondary;  subordi¬ 
nate;  of  less  quality  or  importance;  —  correlative  to 
superior. 

“  A  thousand  inferior  and  particular  propositions."  —  Watts. 

(Bot.)  Applied  to  a  calyx  distinct  from  the  ovary,  as 
in  Silene;  or  to  an  ovary  which  adheres  to  the  calyx, 
;ts  in  the  Myrtle. 
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1.  Court.  (Law.)  Any  court  except  the  Supreme  Court. 

I.  Oolite.  (Geol.)  See  Oolitic  Epoch. 

— n.  A  person  in  a  lower  station  of  life  than  another. 

Bnferior'ity,  n.  [Fr.  inferiority.)  State  or  quality  of 
being  inferior ;  a  lower  state  of  age,  dignity,  or  quality ; 
as,  inferiority  of  rank,  caste,  abilities,  worth,  Ac. 

Intfe'riorly,  adv.  In  an  inferior  manner  or  degree. 

Infer  ii a# ,  a.  [Late  Lat.  infemalis ;  Lat.  infirnus, 
strengthened  form  of  inferus ,  from  infra,  beneath,  un¬ 
der.]  Pertaining  to  the  lower  regions,  or  regions  of  the 
dead,  the  Hades  or  Tartsirus  of  the  ancients  —  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  resembling,  or  inhabiting  hell ;  resembling  the 
devilish  character  of  evil  spirits;  hellish;  Satanic;  dia¬ 
bolical;  fiendish;  malicious;  as,  an  infernal  temper, 
an  infernal  plot. 

1.  Machine.  (Hist.)  An  apparatus  filled  with  gun¬ 
powder  or  other  explosive  materials  for  the  destruction 
of  human  life  and  property.  The  Italian  engineer  Fed¬ 
erico  Gianilx-lli  was  the  first  to  employ  these  engines  at 
the  siege  of  Antwerp  in  1584-5.  In  modern  times,  in¬ 
fernal  machines  have  been  repeatedly  used,  especially 
in  France,  for  the  purpose  of  assassination.  The  most 
notorious  instances  of  this  kind  are  the  attempts  made 
on  the  lives  of  Napoleon  I.,  Dec.  24, 1800  ;  Loui6  Philippe, 
July  28,  1835:  and  Napoleon  III.  and  his  empress,  Jan. 
14,  1858.  See  Fieschi,  and  Orsini  Conspiracy. 

I.  Stone.  [Lat.  lapis  infernal  is.)  (Chem.)  The  name 
formerly  applied  to  lunar  caustic. 

— n.  A  hellish  being ;  an  inhabitant  of  hell  or  of  the  lower 
region ;  a  devil. 

flnferobranoliia'tn,  tt.pl.  [Lat.  inferus,  lower,  and 
Gr.  brage/na ,  gills.J  (Zool.)  In  the  system  of  Cuvier,  an 
order  of  mull  uscous  animals  (Gasteropoda),  characterized 
by  the  position  of  the  gills,  which  are  situated  beneath 
the  produced  margin  ot  the  mantle.  They  are  incapable 
of  swimming,  and  are  therefore  confined  to  the  sea-shore, 
where  they  subsist  upon  sea-weeds  and  other  aquatic 
plants. 

Iiiler  rihle,  a.  Same  as  Inferable  q.v. 

Infer 'tile.  a.  [Fr. ;  Late  Lat.  infertilis.]  Not  fertile; 
barren ;  unfruitful  ;  unproductive ;  as,  an  infertile 
country. 

Enfer'tilely,  adv.  In  an  unproductive  or  infertile 
manner. 

Infertility,  n.  [Fr.  infertility ;  Late  Lat.  inferti litas.) 
State  or  condition  of  being  infertile;  barrenness;  un¬ 
productiveness;  sterility:  ns,  infertility  of  soil. 

Infest',  v.  a.  [Lat.  infest  o  —  iw/J's/ti#,old  participle  of  in- 
fero ,  to  carry,  put,  or  throw  against  —  in,  ami  fern ,  to 
bear,  bring.  See  Bear.]  To  molest;  to  harass ;  to  an¬ 
noy;  to  torment;  to  plague;  to  act  in  a  hostile  or  dis¬ 
turbing  manner  against ;  as,  a  coast  infested  with  pirates, 
a  country  infested  with  beggars,  a  person  infested  with 
duns,  Ac. 

Infest a'tion,  n.  Act  of  iufesting;  state  of  molesta¬ 
tion  or  continual  annoyance. 

Infest'er,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  infests. 

Infective, a.  Lacking  mirth  or  festivity  ;  dull;  spirit¬ 
less;  cheerless;  sad. 

Infestiv'ity,  n.  Want  of  cheerfulness,  mirth,  or  fes¬ 
tivity,  at  a  social  gathering;  gloominess;  sadness. 

Infeiidalion.  Infeoilation,  (-fu,-da'shun,)  n.  [L. 
Lat.  infeudatio.)  (Law.)  Act  or  process  of  putting 
one  in  possession  of  an  estate  in  fee;  as,  “ infeudation 
of  tlie  tenant.” — Hale. 

— The  bestowing  of  tithes  on  laymen. — Blaclstone. 

Intihiila'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  infibulure.)  Act  of 
clasping,  fastening,  or  holding  together,  as  with  a  hasp, 
catch,  or  buckle.  —  Act  of  encircling  with  a  ring,  or 
otherwise  restraining  the  genital  organs  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  debar  from  copulative  action. 

Intieionailo,  (een-f e-se-o-n a'do,)  a  village  of  Brazil, 
prov.  of  Minas-Geraes,  about  12  m.  N.  of  Mariana;  pop. 
4,500. 

In'lillel,  a.  [Fr.  infidtle ;  Lat.  inf  delis — in,  and  f  delis, 
that  may  be  trusted  or  relied  upon,  from  fidrs.  faith. 
See  Fidelity.]  Withholding  trust  or  credit:  unbeliev¬ 
ing;  sceptical;  deistical ;  disbelieving  the  divine  insti¬ 
tution  of  Christianity;  destitute  of  faith  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  as,  an  infidel  writer. 

— ji.  One  who  withholds  trust,  credit,  or  belief;  —  hence, 
a  deist ;  a  free-thinker;  a  sceptic;  one  who  disbelieves 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  divine  institu¬ 
tion  of  Christianity ;  a  Mohammedan;  a  heathen. 

“  On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore. 

Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  adore.”  —  Pope. 

Int-ldol 'ity,  n.  [Fr.  infidelity ;  Lat.  infidelitas.)  Want 
of  faith  or  belief;  a  withholding  of  credit  or  confidence. 

— Scepticism;  deism;  unbelief;  free-thinking;  disbelief 
of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  or  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

— Breach  of  the  marital  contract  by  adultery,  Ac. 

— Violation  of  trust;  breach  of  moral  obligation,  or  legal 
contract;  faithlessness;  treachery;  deceit;  as,  the  infi¬ 
delity  of  a  servant. 

Intielri',  v.  a.  To  inclose,  as  a  field. 

In-field,  n.  In  Scotland,  a  term  applied  to  manured 
land  kept  under  a  constant  succession  of  crops ;  —  in  op¬ 
position  to  outfield,  q.  v. 

I  n  If  Ini',  v.  a.  To  coat  over  with  a  film  or  thin  integu¬ 
ment.  as  of  metal  in  gilding. 

Enfilter,  v. a.  To  filter  or  sift  in. 

Inlil  tereil,  a.  Infiltrated. 

I  nli  I't  rate.  v.n.  To  enter  by  penetrating  the  pores  or 
interstices  of  a  substance. 

Intiltra'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  or  process  of  entering,  or 
the  substance  which  1ms  entered,  the  pores  or  cavi¬ 
ties  of  a  body. 

(Med.)  Same  as  Effusion,  q.  v. 

In  'finite.  a.  [Lat.  infinities.)  Boundless;  illimitable; 
endless  ;  not  circumscribed  in  extent,  duratiou,  attri- 
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bntei,  Ac.  —  That  h;is  a  beginning  in  space,  but  is  in¬ 
finitely  extended ; —  hyperbolically,  vast ;  immense;  of 
great  size  or  extent. 

(Math.)  Applied  to  a  quantity  greater  than  any  as¬ 
signable  quantity  of  the  same  kind.  —  See  Integral 
Cal<  di.us. 

In'fli  11  i  te*  n.  The  Infinite  Being ;  the  Almighty ;  that 
which  is  infinite. 

(Philos.)  The  word  /.  may  be  properly  used  in  mathe¬ 
matics  as  an  abbreviation  for  the  two  extremes  of  the 
infinitely  great  and  of  the  infinitely  little;  but,  as  a  real 
nation  ol  the  mind,  it  merely  expresses  our  inability  to 
pass  beyond  the  region  of  an  expansion  of  matter  or 
space.  Finite  means  what  has  a  boundary  or  termina¬ 
tion,  and  applies  strictly  to  body,  which  is  always  con¬ 
ceived  by  us  as  bounded  and  terminating  in  space.  The 
bounded  is,  in  fact,  body  (or  some  analogy  of  body,  as 
when  we  fancy  an  inclosure  which  we  do  not  actually 
construct);  the  absence  of  bounds  is  tree  space,  which 
is  a  real  conception.  It  means  scope  for  movement, 
freedom  from  obstruction,  and  its  opposite  is  some  inert 
matter,  standing  in  our  way,  to  prevent  further  move- 
iin-iit.  The  unbounded  is  thus  another  name  for  space  ; 
and  when  we  arrive  at  a  space  with  no  further  prospect 
of  obstruction,  we  may  call  that  a  boundless  space;  but 
the  only  meaning  we  have  thereby  is  a  space  which  no 
longer  contains  material  obstruction.  And  we  can  con¬ 
ceive  of  no  other  end  of  space.  Our  whole  experience 
furnishes  no  other  contrast  except  these  two,  space  and 
body,  and  where  the  one  ends,  the  mind  must  conceive 
the  other.  We  may  conceive  the  not-ex  tended,  it  is 
true,  by  passing  to  the  subject  mind,  with  its  feelings 
and  volitions;  but  within  the  sphere  of  the  extended, 
we  have  no  choice  but  between  space  and  body.  NN  e 
cannot  conceive  the  end  of  space  otherwise  than  by  the 
beginning  of  resistance;  anything  else  (not  being  the 
subject  mind)  would  be  non-existence,  or  annihilation. 
The  infinity  of  God,  in  the  perfect  limitation  of  our 
faculties,  cannot  be  better  understood  by  us  than  the 
infinity  in  space.  “A  deity  understood,”  says  Sir  . 
Hamilton,  “  would  be  no  deity  at  all ;  and  it  is  blasphemy 
to  say  that  God. only  is  as  we  are  able  to  think  him  to 
be.  We  know  God  according  to  the  fiuitude  of  our 
faculties;  the  infinite  God  is,  to  use  the  words  of  Pascal, 
infinitely  inconceivable.”  The  Scriptures  indeed  declare 
that  now  we  know  only  in  part. 

Ill'll nitely,  adv.  Without  bounds  or  limits;  im¬ 
mensely  ;  greatly  ;  to  a  great  exteut  or  degree. 
Iii'finiteness,  n.  Immensity;  the  state  of  being  in¬ 
finite. 

IiilinileM'imal,  a.  [Fr.  infniUsmal.]  (Math.)  In¬ 
finitely  small ;  less  than  any  assignable  quantity. 

— 7i.  That  which  is  less  than  any  assignable  quantity. 
See  Integral  Calculus. 

Infinites  iiiiall.v,  adv.  By  infinitesimals ;  by  quanti¬ 
ties  infinitely  small. 

I  nil  n  ili  ve,  a.  [Lat.  infnitivus ;  Fr.  infnitif.]  (Gram.) 
Unlimited ;  indefinite;  designating  a  mood  of  the  verb, 
which  expresses  the  action  of  the  verb  without  any  dis¬ 
tinction  of  person  or  number;  as,  to  love,  to  walk,  or  to 
be  feared. 

—n.  (Gram.)  A  mood  of  the  verb  ;  the  infinite  mood. 

In lin'iti vely,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  an  infinitive 
mood. 

Inllni'to*  a.  [It.]  (Mus.)  Perpetual,  as  a  canon  whose 
end  leads  back  to  the  beginning.  —  Wright. 

In lin  n.  (0.  Fr.  infinitude.]  Infinity;  the 

quality  or  state  of  being  without  limits;  infinite  exteut; 
immensity;  greatness;  boundless  number. 
Iiilin'itliple,  a.  Infinite  in  degree,  or  in  the  number 
of  times  repeated.  (R.)  ... 

Infinity,  n.  [ Fr.  injinitif  Lat.  infnitas.]  Unlimited 
exteut  of  time,  space,  or  quantity;  boundlessness;  im¬ 
mensity;  indefinite  extent;  endless  or  indefinite  num¬ 
ber.  —  See  Infinite. 

Infirm',  a.  [Lat.  infrmus.)  Weak,  as  health  or  body; 
debilitated;  sickly  ;  enfeebled.-— Weak  of  mind;  imbe¬ 
cile  ;  irresolute.  —  Unsteady  ;  not  stable  ;  not  solid. 
Infirm'ary*  n.  [Fr.  inf  r  merit  ;  L.  Lat.  infirm  ari  am . ] 
An  hospital  or  place  for ‘the  reception  and  consequent 
lodging  and  nursing  of  sick  and  invalided  poor  people, 
or  where  they  are  simply  treated  as  out-patients. 
Inlirili'ity*  n.  [Fr  inJirmiU ;  Lat.  infirmitas.]  An 
unsound  or  unhealthy  state  of  the  body  ^physical  weak¬ 
ness  ;  particularly  as  manifested  in  the  form  of  malady 
or  disease. — Weakness  of  mind  or  of  resolution  ;  failing  ; 
fault;  foible;  defect;  imperfection;  as,  the  infirmities 
of  men  of  genius. 

4*  A  friend  should  bear  hts  friend's  infirmities.”  —  Shaks. 
Intimity,  adv.  In  an  infirm,  feeble,  or  debilitated 
manner.  . 

In ii rni'ii ess,  n.  Weakuess;  debility;  infirmity; 
failing. 

"  The  infirmness  and  insufficiency  of  the  peripatetic  doctrine. 

9  Boyle. 

Infix',  v.  a.  [In,  and  fix,  from  Lat.  figo,  fixus,  to  fix] 
To  fix  by  driving,  piercing,  or  thrusting  in  ;  as,  to  infix 
a  spear.  —  To  set  or  implaut  iu  ;  to  fix  iu  the  miud,  as 
good  principles,  &c. 

"  That  sting  infixed  within  her  haughty  mind .”  —Dry  den. 

— n.  That  which  is  infixed.  (R.) 

Ill  flume'*  v.  a.  [Lat.  inf  ammo —  in,  and  fl ammo,  from 
Jlamma ,  flame.]  To  set  on  fire;  to  kindle  ;  to  make  or 
cause  to  burn. 

«•  In  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflam'd.” —  Milton. 

—To  excite  or  increase,  as  passion  or  appetite;  to  set  into 
a  glow,  as  desire. 

••  More  inflam’d  with  lust  than  rag#"."  —  Hilton. 

—To  enkindle  into  violent  action  ;  to  heat ;  to  increase  or 
augment  to  an  excessive  or  unnatural  heat;  as,  to  in¬ 


fame  the  eyes  with  weeping.  —  To  irritate;  to  rouse  to 
anger;  to  incense ;  to  exasperate;  to  provoke. 

“  It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad."  —  Shaks. 

(Med.)  To  excite,  as  excessive  action  iu  the  blood¬ 
vessels. 

— v.  n.  To  take  fire;  to  become,  enkindled.  —  To  grow 
hot,  angry,  and  painful. 

Inflamed', p.  a.  Set  on  fire;  enkindled;  heated;  in¬ 
censed  ;  irritated. 

Iiiflam'er,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  inflames  or  en¬ 
kindles. 

Iiiflainmabil'ity,  n.  [Fr.  inflammabilitt.)  State 
or  quality  of  being  inflammable,  or  in  a  condition  to 
readily  take  fire. 

IuflaniTiiable,  n.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  inflamed  or 
set  on  fire;  readily  susceptible  of  combustion  ;  as,  in¬ 
flammable  spirits.**  —  Arbuthnot. 

Inflam'mableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
inflammable ;  inflammability ;  as,  “  the  inflammablcness 
of  bodies.”  —  Boyle. 

Inflani  iiiably*  adv .  In  an  inflammable  or  combus¬ 
tible  manner. 

Inflaiiiiiia'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  inflammatw.  See 
Inflame.J  Act  of  enkindling,  inflaming,  or  setting  on 
fire.  —  State  of  being  enkindled  or  a-flame. 

“  The  flame  extendeth  not  beyond  the  inflammable  effluence, 
but  adheres  unto  the  original  of  its  inflammation."  —  Browne. 

— Violent  heat,  excitement,  or  passion  ;  turbulence  ;  ani¬ 
mosity;  as,  inflammation  of  religious  zeal. 

(Med.)  A  preternaturally  hot,  red, swollen, and  painful 
condition  of  any  portion  of  the  body;  when  general,  it 
takes  the  form  of  fever.  It  is  usually  distinguished  by 
particular  names, according  to  the  part  which  is  attacked, 
as  pleuritis,  I.  of  the  pleura;  peritonitis,  of  the  perito¬ 
neum;  gastritis,  of  the  stomach  ;  hepatitis,  of  the  liver, 
&c.  I.  may  be  produced  by  various  causes, — by  external 
injury,  as  a  cut,  bruise,  or  burn  ;  by  the  action  of  some 
chemical  or  other  agent,  as  poisons,  alcoholic  liquors, 
or  from  exposure  to  cold,  wet,  &c.  1.  may  be  acute  or 

chronic;  diffuse  or  circumscribed;  healthy,  with  a  dis¬ 
position  to  heal  and  return  to  the  natural  state ;  or  un¬ 
healthy,  when,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  disposition  to 
ulceration,  &c.  It  may  terminate  in  one  of  three  ways, — 
in  resolution,  in  suppuration,  in  mortification.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  most  desirable  mode  of  termination,  being 
the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  inflammatory  action,  and 
the  return  of  the  parts  to  their  natural  state,  without 
any  visible  morbid  change  in  their  structure.  In  sup¬ 
puration,  the  1.  goes  on  to  the  formation  of  pus,  when 
the  swelling  increases  in  size,  becomes  more  red  and 
shining,  then  grows  soft  in  the  centre,  and  at  length  the 
matter  makes  its  escape  either  through  a  natural  or  an 
artificial  opening.  The  most  dangerous  termination  is 
in  mortification,  which  is  caused  by  the  inflammatory 
action  being  too  violent  for  the  vital  process  ot  the  part. 
The  pain  is  at  first  very  severe,  then  the  bright  red  color 
of  the  part  becomes  livid,  vesicles  form  on  the  surface, 
the  pain  abates,  and  the  death  of  the  part  ensues.  The 
immediate  cause  of  inflammation  is  believed  to  be  the 
exudation  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  through  the  softened 
or  ruptured  walls  of  the  capillary  vessels  ot  the  part,  in 
consequence  of  au  increased  flow  of  blood  there.  The 
mode  of  treatment  in  inflammation  will  of  course  vary 
according  to  the  seat  anil  character  of  the  general 
symptoms.  Commonly,  when  the  patient  is  strong  and 
of  a  full  habit,  general  bleeding  is  recommended.  Local 
bleeding,  by  means  of  cupping,  leeches,  &c.,  should  also 
be  had  recourse  to.  A  low  diet,  purgative  medicines,  cool¬ 
ing  drinks,  diaphoretics,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  excite¬ 
ment,  are  also  necessary.  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett,  ot  Edin¬ 
burgh,  however,  maintains  that  the  abstraction  of  blood 
does  not  exert  any  beneficial  effect  upon  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  state,  and  that  its  influence  on  the  system  is  inju¬ 
rious  ;  and  hence  he  condemns  its  being  resorted  to  for 
the  sake  of  the  /.  This,  however,  is  not  the  generally 
received  opinion  among  medical  men.  —  See  Pleuritis, 
Peritonitis,  &c.  . 

Inllain'inativc,  a.  Tending  to  inflame ;  inflamma¬ 
tory.  _  . 

Inflammatory*  a.  [Fr.  injlammaUnre.  See  Inflame.J 
Having  the  power  of  inflaming;  fiery;  tending  to  ex¬ 
cite  inflammation;  as,  inflammatory  medicines.  Ac¬ 
companied  with  preternatural  heat,  and  highly  accel¬ 
erated  arterial  action ;  as,  an  inflammatory  disease.  — 
Having  the  nature  of  exciting  or  stimulating  anger, 
animosity,  tumult,  &c. ;  seditious;  as,  inflammatory 
harangues. 

1.  crust.  (Med.)  Same  as  Buffy-coat,  q.  v. 
Inflate',  v.  a.  [Lat.  inflo,  inflatus  — in,  and  fio,  to 
blow.  See  Flatulent.]  To  swell  or  distend  by  inject¬ 
ing  air;  to  fill  with  the  breath  ;  as,  to  inflate  a  balloon 
with  air.  —  To  swell,  as  with  wind;  to  puft  up;  to 
elate;  as,  a  person  inflated  with  self-conceit.  —  To  cause 
to  be  expanded,  or  to  become  temporarily  or  spasmodi 
cally  extended  by  over-issue;  as,  an  inflated  currency. 
Inflate',  Inflat'ed,  a.  Swelled  or  distended  with 
air;  expanded.  —  Turgid;  tumid;  bombastic;  stilted, 
puffed  up  ;  forced  beyond  a  proper  or  natural  state;  as. 
an  inflated  style  of  speech  or  writing. 

( Bot.)  Swollen  ;  turgid  ;  bladdery.  —  Gray. 
lnflat'in^ly,  adv.  In  the  way  of  inflation. 
Inlla'tiQii,  n.  [hut.  inflation]  Act  ol  inflating.  State 
of  being  distended  with  air— injected,  or  inhaled.— State 
of  being  puffed  up,  or  unduly  elated,  as  with  vanity  or 
conceit.  — Artificial  or  forced  expansion,  from  ov— 
issue  ;  as,  inflation  of  the  currency.  . 

Infla'tlis,  n.  [Lat.,  from  inflare ,  to  inject  air  into.J 
breathing  or  injecting  air  into;  inflation;  —  hence,  by 
inference,  inspiration;  afflatus.  —  See  Afflatus. 
Inflect',  v.  a.  [Lat.  inflecto  —  in,  and  flecto,  to  bend 
bow,  or  curve.  See  Flexure.]  To  beud,  bow,  or  curve ; 
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to  turn  aside  from  a  direct  line  or  course. —  To  modu¬ 
late  or  intone,  us  the  voice.- 

(Gram.)  To  vary  in  its  terminations,  as  a  noun  or  a 
verb. 

Inflection*  Inflexion,  ( in-flek'shun ,)  n.  [Fr.  in¬ 
flexion ,  from  Lat.  inflexio,  rarely  inf  lectio.]  Act  of 
bending  or  turning  from  a  direct  line  or  course;  as, 

“  inflections  of  the  understanding.”  (Hale.)-—  A  bend  ; 
a  flexure ;  a  fold ;  a  curve. — (Mus.  and  Elocution.)  Modu¬ 
lation  or  intoning  of  the  voice. 

(Gram.)  Any  change  which  takes  place  in  a  word, 
from  a  modification  of  its  sense  between  the  root  and 
the  termination.  The  inflexion  must  therefore  not  be 
confounded  with  the  termination  itself.  For  example, 
the  syllable  am  is  the  root  of  all  the  words  employed 
in  the  conjugation  of  the  Latin  verb  amo,  “  I  love;”  in 
the  imperfect  tense  the  inflexion  is  the  syllable  ah.  The 
termination  varies  according  to  the  person :  amabam, 
amabas,  amabat. 

( Optics .)  Same  as  Diffraction,  q.  v. 

Point  of  1.  (Geom.)  That  point  of  a  curve  lino  where 
the  curvature  in  relation  to  the  axis  changes  from  con¬ 
cave  to  convex,  or  from  convex  to  concave.  To  find  the 
point  of  inflexion  in  a  given  curve,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  find,  from  the  equation  of  the  curve,  the  value  of 
d 

- - :  this  value  made  equal  to  0,  or  infinity,  will  give 

d2x, 

an  equation  by  which  x  can  he  determined.  In  the 
above  equation,  stands  for  the  second  differential. 
—  See  Integral  Calculus. 

Inflec'tional.a.  Relatingor  pertaining  to  inflection. 
Inflec'tive,  a.  Having  the  power  of  bending. 
Dnllcsll  ,  r.  a.  To  make  flesh;  to  incarnate,  (a.) 
Index',  v.  a.  [Lat.  inflectere,  to  bend.J  To  bend;  to 
make  curved  or  crooked. 

Indexed.  {-JUkst’,)  a.  Bent ;  curved  inwardly. 

(ZoSl.)  Noting  the  inward  acute  angle  that,  in  cer- 
tain  insects,  the  head  forms  with  the  trunk. 

Ill  flexibility,  Iiiflex'ibleness*  n.  [Fr.  in¬ 
flexibility;  L.  Lat.  infiexibilitas.]  State  or  quality  of 
being  inflexible  or  unyielding;  incapacity  of  being  bent 
or  inflected;  resistible  stiffness. — Obstinacy  of  mind; 
pertinacy  of  will  or  purpose ;  unyielding  firmness  of 
temper  or  disposition. 

In  flex'ible,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  infexibilis.']  Proof  against 
prayers,  entreaties,  or  arguments  ;  firm  and  unbending 
in  purpose;  inexorable;  pertinacious  in  will  or  temper; 
unyielding.  —  Not  to  be  changed  or  altered. 

"  The  nature  of  things  Is  inflexible,  and  their  natural  relation* 
unalterable. ” —  Watts. 

— That  cannot  be  bent ;  firm  ;  impenetrable ;  not  admitting 
of  incurvation. 

Iiiflex'ibleness,  n.  Inflexibility;  state  or  quality 
of  being  inflexible. 

Inflexibly,  adv.  With  a  firmness  that  resists  all  im¬ 
portunity  or  persuasion ;  with  unyielding  pertinacity ; 
inexorably. 

Inflexion,  n.  See  Inflection. 

In flex'u re,  n.  A  bend,  fold,  curve,  or  inflection. 
Inflict/,  v.  a.  [Lat.  inf  ictus,  from  infligo  —  in ,  and 
figo,  to  strike.  See  Conflict.]  To  lay  on  ;  to  throw  or 
send  on  ;  to  apply,  as  punishment  or  disgrace. 
Inflict'er,  n.  One  who  inflicts  or  applies,  as  punish¬ 
ment,  Ac. 

Infliction,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  infictio.]  Act  of  inflicting, 
or  laying  on,  or  applying;  as,  the  in  fiction  of  a  fine,  or 
of  imprisonment.  —  That  which  is  inflicted;  the  pain, 
penalty,  or  punishment  applied. 

"An  Almighty  Judge,  whose  power  extends  to  eternal  inflic¬ 
tions.” —  Rogers. 

Indicative,  a.  [Fr.  infiictif, .]  Tending  or  having  the 
power  to  inflict. 

Inflon',  r.  ».  To  flow  in.  . 

In  fluence,  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  influenha,  from  Lat.  in¬ 
flu,., is,  from  influo — in,  and  Jluo ,  to  flow.  See  Flow.] 
A  flowing,  rushing,  or  pressing  in  or  into;  influx;  — 
preceding  on,  upon ,  with,  or  into.  —  Power  whose  opera¬ 
tion  is  invisible,  and  known  only  by  its  effect;  physical 
power;  power  that  affects  natural  bodies  by  unseen 
operations;  power  acting  on  sensibility;  spiritual 
power,  or  tho  immediate  power  of  God  over  the  mind. 

_ Authority;  sway;  power  arising  from  acknowledged 

ascendency,  or  from  elevation  of  rank  or  station  ;  au¬ 
thority  springing  from  or  caused  by  superior  force  of 
intellect,  or  by  wealth  or  reputation ;  as,  a  man  of  in¬ 
fluence. 

••  Unawed  by  influence  and  unbribed  by  gain."  —Slo ry. 

_ „  a.  To  move  by  direction  or  impulsive  force  ;  to  move 

by  physical  power  operating  by  unseen  laws  or  force ; 
to  a  fleet ;  to  move,  act  on,  anil  affect,  as  the  mind  ot 
will  in  persuading  or  dissuading;  to  induce ;  to  move 
or  act  on,  as  the  passions  ;  to  lead,  sway,  or  direct. 
Inflores  cence,  or  Antliotax'Is,  «.  [hut  mflo- 
rescens  ;  Gr.  untlms ,  flower ;  taxis,  a  placing. J  (But.)  1  lie 
arrangement  of  the  flowers  on  the  axis,  or  the  rami¬ 
fication  of  the  floral  axis.  The  forms  under  which  the 
flower-stalk  is  presented  to  our  notice  are  described  un¬ 
der  Peduncle;  and  many  particulars  relating  to  /.  are 
noted  under  Bract.  Flowers  are  variously  arranged 
upon  the  floral  axis,  and  to  each  arrangement  a  particu¬ 
lar  name  is  applied.  These  modifications  are  always  the 
Bame  for  the  same  Bpecies  of  plant,  and  frequently 
throughout  entire  genera,  and  even  natural  orders;  and 
hence  their  discrimination  is  of  great  practical  impor¬ 
tance.  All  the  regular  forms  may  he  arranged  in  two 
great  classes,  the  principles  of  which  being  understood, 
fi„.ir  subordinate  modifications  will  be  readily  intelli- 


their  subordiuate'modifications  will  be  readily  i 

^Class  I.  Indefinite,  Indeterminate,  or  Axillary  inflo 
rescence. — The  primary  floral  axis  is  terminated  by  « 
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Fig.  1381.— MONEY-WORT, 
( Lynimachia  numinularia.) 


growing  point  analogous  to  the  terminal  leaf-bud  of  a 
stem  or  branch ;  it  has  consequently  the  power  of  grow¬ 
ing  or  elongating  in  an  upward  direction,  or  of  dilating 
more  or  less  horizontally,  there  being  no  necessary  limit 
to  its  growth.  Such  an  axis,  as  it  continues  to  grow 
upwards,  develops  on  its  sides  other  buds,  from  which 
flowers  are  produced.  The  general  characters  of  the 
1.  iu  this  class  depend,  therefore,  upon  the  indefinite 
growth  of  the  primary  axis ;  while  the  secondary,  ter¬ 
tiary,  or  other  axes  which  are  developed  from  it,  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  flower-buds.  The  simplest  kind  of  indefinite 

1.  is  that  presented  by  such 
plants  as  the  pimpernel  and 
money-wort,  in  which  solitary 
flowers  are  developed  in  the 
axils  of  the  ordinary  leaves 
of  the  plant,  the  primary  axis 
continuing  to  elongate  in  an 
upward  direction,  and  bearing 
other  leaves  and  flowers.  The 
flowers  are  then  said  to  be  soli¬ 
tary  and  axillary ,  (Fig.  1381.) 

When  such  flowers  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  whorls  around  the 
stem,  each  flower  being  axil¬ 
lary  to  a  leaf,  as  in  the  com¬ 
mon  mare’s-tail,  they  are  said 
to  be  whorled.  When  a  number 
of  flowers  are  developed,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  single  one,  upon  an 
elongated  or  depressed  axis 
which  is  placed  at  the  extrem¬ 
ity  of  a  branch  or  in  the  axil 
of  a  bract,  a  number  of  kinds 
of  I.  arise,  depending  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  axis  is 
divided,  the  mode  in  which 
the  branching  tikes  place,  the 
comparative  length  of  the 
flower-stalks,  and  other  sub¬ 
ordinate  circumstances.  These 
modifications  may  be  separated  into  two  heads:  —  1. 
Those  with  an  elongated  primary  axis;  and,  2.  those 
with  a  shortened  or  dilated  primary  axis. 

1.  Kinds  of  Indefinite  inflorescence  with  an  elongated 
primary  axis.  —  These  are  as  follows : —  The  Spike.  An 
elongated  axis,  simply  bearing  sessile  flowers,  or  flowers 
in  which  the  pedicels  are  too  short  to  be  clearly  distin¬ 
guishable.  Examples  may  be  seen  in  the  ri!»-grass  and 
vervain.  In  this  kind  of  /.  the  flowers  at  the  base  open 
first,  and  those  at  the  apex  last.  This  mode  of  opening 
is  called  centr  petal:  it  is  universal  in  the  different  kinds 
of  indefinite  /.,  which  in  all  cases  open  from  the  base 
to  the  apex,  if  the  axis  is  elongated,  or  from  the  cir¬ 
cumference  towards  the  centre,  if  it  is  depressed  or  di¬ 
lated. —  The  Amentum,  or  Catkin  (see  Amentum.)  —  The 
Spadix.  A  spike  with  a  succulent  axis,  in  which  the  in¬ 
dividual  flowers  have  no  bracts,  but  the  whole  7.  is  in¬ 
closed  in  a  long  bract  called  a  spathe.  The  common 
arum,  or  cuckoo-pint,  affords  an  excellent  example. — 
The  Locusta ,  or  Spikelet.  The  partial  /.  of  a  grass  or  cy- 
peraceous  plant,  consisting  of  a  spike  with  a  few  flowers, 
which  are  destitute  of  calyx  and  corolla,  but  have,  in 
place  of  those  envelopes,  membranous  bracts  called 
palese:  the  whole  1.  is  surrounded  at  the 
base  by  one  or  two  empty  bracts  called  ^ 
glumes.  The  spikelets  may  be  either 
arranged  sessile  on  the  primary  axis,  as 
in  wheat,  or  placed  on  a  more  or  less 
branched  axis,  as  in  the  oat. —  The  Cone. 

The  kind  of  spike  found  iu  coniferous 
plants,  as  the  pine,  fir,  larch,  &c.  It  is 
composed  of  female  flowers,  each  of 
which  has  at  its  b;ise  a  persistent  woody 
scale  or  bract. — The  Strobilus,  or  Strobile. 

A  kind  of  spike  with  female  flowers,  each 
of  which  has  a  membranous  bract  or  scale 
at  its  base.  It  is  seen  in  the  hop  (Fig. 

1330^ —  The  Raceme  (Fig.  1382).  In  this 
kind  of  /.  the  primary  axis  is  elongated, 
and  bears  flowers  placed  on  pedicels  of 
nearly  equal  length.  It  differs  from  the 
spike  only  iu  the  flowers  being  stalked 
instead  of  sessile.  Examples  occur  iu 
the  currant,  mignonette,  hyacinth,  laburnum,  &c. — 
The  Corymb.  In  this,  the  pedicels,  or  flower-stalks,  are  of 
different  lengths,  those  at  the  base  of  the  primary  axis 
being  longer  than  those  towards  and  at  the  apex,  so 
that  all  the  flowers  are  nearly  level.  It  occurs  in  the 
hawthorn,  &c.  When  the  stalks  of  a  corymb  divide, 
instead  of  bearing  flowers  immediately,  as  in  some 
species  of  pyrus,  a  branching  or  compound  corymb  is 
formed. —  The  Panicle ,  a  modification  of  the  raceme, 
produced  by  the  subdivision  of  the  secondary  axes.  In¬ 
stead  of  producing  flowers  directly,  those  axes  branch 
Into  tertiary  ones,  which  bear  the  flowers.  The  inflo¬ 
rescence  of  the  Gucca  gloriosa ,  and  the  general  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  spikelets  of  the  oat,  are  examples. —  The 
Thyrsus,  or  Thyrse,  a  kind  of  panicle,  in  which  the  pedi¬ 
cels  are  generally  very  short,  and  the  whole  so  arranged 
as  to  form  a  compact  cluster  of  blossoms.  Examples 
may  be  fouud  in  the  grape-vine,  horse-chestnut,  ami  lilac. 

2.  Kinds  of  Indefinite  inflorescence  with  a  shortened  or  di¬ 
lated  Pi'imary  Axis.  The  principal  are  the  following :  — 
The  Capituluni ,  Anthodium,  or  Head.  This  kind  of  in¬ 
florescence  (fig.  1383)  constitutes  the  compound  flower  of 
Linnams.  It  is  formed  by  a  number  of  sessile  flowers 
crowded  together  on  a  receptacle,  the  whole  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  involucre.  The  heads  of  flowers  take  a 
variety  of  forms,  dependent  upon  the  sliape  of  the  re¬ 
ceptacle*  which  may  be  flattened,  slightly  convex, 


conical,  or  globular.  In  this  kind  of  inflorescence,  the 
centripetal  order  of  expansion  is  often  very  evident, 


Fig.  1383.  —  head  of  flowers  of  the  button-bush, 

( Cephalanthus  Occidentalism 

the  outer  floret  being  fully  expanded,  those  within 
them  partially  opened,  and  those  in  the  centre  in  an 
unopened  condition.  Examples  are  seen 
in  the  cotton-thistle,  dandelion,  cham¬ 
omile.  American  button-hush,  Ac. 

The  Hypanthodium ,  a  Rlight 
tion  of  the  last,  formed  t>y  a  receptacle, 
which  is  usually  of  a  fleshy  nature,  be¬ 
coming  more  or  less  incurved,  and  thus 
partially,  as  in  the  darstenia,  or  entire¬ 
ly,  as  in  the  fig,  inclosing  the  flowers 
which  it  bears  on  its  surface.  —  The 
Umbel.  In  this  (fig.  1384),  the  primary 
axis  is  shortened,  and  gives  off  from  its 
apex  a  number  of  secondarj’  axes  or 
pedicels  of  nearly  equal  length,  each 
bearing  a  flower,  and  arranged  like  the 
ribs  of  an  umbrella.  Examples  of  the 
single  umbel  are  seen  in  the  primrose, 
cowslip,  Ac.  When  the  secondary  axes 
divide  and  form  tertiary  axes,  which 
are  also  arranged  in  an  umbellate  man¬ 
ner,  a  compound  umbel  is  produced. 

This  is  seen  in  the  carrot,  fennel,  fool’s- 
parslej',  hemlock,  and  other  allied 
plants,  which  are  hence  called  umbel¬ 
liferous. 

Class  II.  Definite,  Determinate, or  Terminal  inflores¬ 
cence.  In  this  class  of  inflorescence,  the  primary  axis 
is  arrested  in  its  growth  at  an  early  age,  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  terminal  flower-bud;  and  if  the  axis  bears  no 
other  flowers,  this  is  called  a  solitary  terminal  flower, 
and  is  the  simplest  form  of  definite  inflorescence.  It 
may  be  seen  in  the  stemless  gentian,  the  wood-anemone, 
Ac.  When  other  flowers  are  produced  on  such  an  axis, 
they  must  necessarily  arise  from  axillary  buds  placed 
below  the  terminal  flower-bud;  and  if  these  form  sec¬ 
ondary  axes,  they  will  in  like  manner  be  arrested  in 
their  growth  by  a  terminal  flower-bud, —  hence,  this 
mode  of  inflorescence  is  definite,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  former,  or  indefinite  inflorescence,  where  the  pri¬ 
mary  axis  elongates  indefinitely,  unless  stopped  by 
some  extraneous  cause.  In  definite  inflorescence,  the 
order  of  unfolding  in  the  flower-buds  is  from  the  apex 
to  the  base  if  the  axis  be  elongated,  or  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference  if  the  axis  be  depressed  or  dilated. 
Such  an  order  of  expansion  is  termed  cent-rifugal.  The 
general  name  of  Cyme  is  applied  to  all  inflorescences  of 
this  class;  but  it  is  customary  to  distinguish  a  few  by 
special  names, as  follows:  —  The  True  Cyme.  A  definite 
inflorescence,  more  or  less  branched,  the  whole  being 
developed  in  a  corymbose  manner.  It  assumes  the  form 
of  a  somewhat  flattened  head  in  the  laurustinus  and 
elder,  of  a  rounded  mass  of  blossoms  in  the  hydrangea, 
and  of  a  more  diffuse  bunch  in  the  chickweed.  By 
attention  to  the  centrifugal  order  of  expansion,  such 
cymes  may  be  always  distinguished  from  the  umbel, 
corymb,  or  other  indefinite  kinds  of  inflorescence,  to 
which,  otherwise,  they  bear  in  many  cases  a  great  re¬ 
semblance. —  The  Spiked  Cyme.  A  definite' inflorescence, 
formed  of  sessile  flowers,  and  bearing  a  resemblance  to 
the  spike.  Example,  the  inflorescence  of  the  sedum 
or  stone-crop.  —  The  Racemose  Cyme .  A  cyme  having 
flowers  on  pedicels  of  nearly  equal  length,  as  in  the 
campanula. —  The  Panicled  Cyme.  This  is  a  definite 
inflorescence,  resembling  in  appearance  the  panicle. 
The  privet  affords  a  good  example. —  The  Helicoid  or 
Scorpioid  Cyme.  This  kind  of  inflorescence  has  flowers 
only  upon  one  side;  and  its  upper  extremity  is  more  or 
less  coiled  up  in  a  circinate  manner,  so  as  frequently  to 
resemble  9  snail  or  the  tail  of  a  scorpion.  These  cymes 
are  especially  developed  in  the  nat.  ord.  Boraginacete , 
as  in  the  forget-me-not.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  this  kind  of  cyme  from  the  raceme,  as  the  or¬ 
der  of  expansion  appears  to  be  centripetal. —  The  Fascicle 
or  Contracted  Cyme.  In  this,  the  flowers  are  placed  on 
short  pedicels  of  nearly  equal  length,  and  consequently 
crowded  together.  It  is  eeeu  in  the  sweet-william. — 
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The  Glomerule..  A  cyme  consisting  of  a  number  of  ses¬ 
sile  flowers,  or  flowers  with  very  short  pedicels,  collected 
into  a  rounded  head  or  short  spike.  It  bears  nearly  the 
same  relation  to  the  true  cyme  as  the  capitulum  does  to 
the  umbel.  It  is  seen  in  species  of  nettle  and  in  the 
box. —  The  Verticil  luster.  This  kind  of  cyme  is  seen  in 
the  white  dead-nettle  and  other  plants  of  the  labiate 
tribe.  In  it  the  flowers  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  whorl  round  the  stem;  but  upon  examina¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  there  are  two  cluster* 
axillary  to  the  opposite  leaves,  the  central  flowers  of 
which  open  first,  proving  the  mode  of  expansion  to  he 
centrifugal.  To  each  of  these  clusters,  the  name  of  ver- 
ticillaster  is  applied.  —  Examples  of  mixed  inflorescence 
are  hv  no  means  uncommon.  Thus,  in  flowers  of  the 
natural  order  Composite,  the  terminal  capituluni  is  the 
first  to  expand ;  and  the  capitula,  as  a  whole,  are  there¬ 
fore  developed  in  a  centrifugal  manner.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  capitula,  however,  open  their  small  flowers  or 
florets  centripetally ;  hence,  here  the  general  inflores¬ 
cence  is  definite, and  the  partial  inflorescence  indefinite. 

In'tliienc’er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  influences. 

Iiatliieii'cive,  (-sir,)  a.  Influential;  exercising  influ¬ 
ence. 

In  fluent,  a.  [Lat.  influent.} — Inflowing;  flowing  in¬ 
wards. 

'*  Influent  fluids  and  vascular  solids.'* — Arbuthnot. 

Influential,  a.  Exerting  influence,  authority,  or 
power  over  by  invisible  operation;  —  especially  used  in 
reference  to  the  working  of  moral  causes,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  accruing  therefrom;  as,  mi  influential  politician, 
an  influential  character. 

Intliicii'tially,  adv.  By  means  of  influence ;  acting 
by  influence,  as  to  urge,  direct,  control,  or  incline. 

1 11 II UCil 'za.  n.  [Fr.  influence;  so  called  because  it 
was  believed  to  be  produced  by  the  influence  of  the 
stars.]  (Med.)  An  epidemic  febrile  catarrh,  differing 
from  a  common  catarrh  in  the  greater  severity  of  its 
symptoms.  It  comes  on  suddenly,  attacking  many  per¬ 
sons  at  once;  but  though  the  symptoms  are  alarming, 
it  is  seldom  fatal,  except  to  the  aged,  or  those  of  weakly 
constitutions.  The  person  is  first  seized  with  slight 
chills;  there  is  great  heaviness  and  pain  over  the 
eyes,  great  prostration  of  strength,  loss  of  appetite, 
quick,  irregular  pulse,  cough  and  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing,  with  running  at  the  nose  ami  eyes.  The  duruti  n 
of  the  disease  varies  from  two  or  three  days  to  as  many 
weeks:  and  frequently  the  debility  continues  much 
longer,  occasioning,  not  uncommonly,  relapses.  Differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  immediate  cause  ol  this 
disease,  some  attributing  it  to  a  noxious  principle  ex¬ 
isting  in  the  atmosphere;  others,  to  sudden  changes  of 
the  weather,  Ac. ;  but  nothing  is  definitely  known  on 
the  subject.  In  its  treatment,  little  is  required  to  be 
done  beyond  keeping  the  patient  in  bed,  in  a  warm  and 
agreeable  temperature,  and  the  administration  of  ape¬ 
rient  and  cooling  medicines.  When  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  is  considerable,  mustard  poultices  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  chest.  When  the  fever  has  subsided,  tonics 
and  stimulants  should  he  employed;  and  should  the 
cough  remain  obstinate,  change  of  air  w  ill  generally  be 
found  to  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  removing  it. 

Ill'll  ux.  n.  [Lat.  influxus.  front  influo.]  Act  of  flow¬ 
ing,  rushing,  or  pressing  in  or  into,  as  the  tide  into  a 
bay  or  river.  —  Infusion  ;  intromission;  as,  44  the  influx 
of  the  knowledge  of  God.”  (Hale.) —  A  coming-in;  an 
entering;  introduction;  importation  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties;  as,  an  influx  of  bullion. 

Influx'ively,  adv.  By  influxion. 

Infold',  v.  a.  To  fold,  lay,  or  wrap  over;  to  inclose; 
to  wrap  up  or  inwrap;  to  involve. 

“  Infold  bis  limbs  in  bauds.”  —  Blackmore. 

— To  embrace ;  to  hug ;  to  clasp  with  the  arms. 

“Noble  Bauquo,  let  me  infold  thee  ...  to  mj  heart." — Shake. 

Infold  men  t,  n.  Act  of  infolding  ;  state  or  condition 
of  being  infolded. 

Info'liate,  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  in,  and  folium, 
leaf.]  To  cover  with  leaves,  or  with  forms  or  objects 
resembling  leaves. 

Inform',  v.  a.  [Fr.  informer;  Lat.  informo  —  in,  and 
formo — forma,  form,  shape.  See  Form.]  To  give  form 
or  shape  to  a  thing.  (R.)  —  To  animate;  to  give  life  to, 
in  a  poetical  sense;  to  present  or  convey  to  one  the 
form  or  idea  of  a  thing;  to  vitalize.  —  To  communicate 
knowledge  to;  to  impart  intelligence;  to  make  known 
to,  by  word  or  writing  ;  to  tell  to  ;  to  acquaint ;  to  teach  ; 
to  instruct;  —  generally  preceding  of;  as,  I  informed 
you  of  the  fact.  —  To  communicate  a  knowledge  of  facts 
or  circumstances  to,  by  way  of  accusation. 

“Tertellus  informed  the  governor  against  Paul.”  — Acte  xxiv.  1. 

— v.n.  To  give  intelligence;  to  impart  information. 

To  inform  against,  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  fact* 
by  way  of  accusation  against;  to  tell  of  an  illegal  act 
having  been  committed  by  a  person;  as,  to  inform 
against  a  conspirator. 

Infor  mal,  a.  Not  in  the  regular,  usual,  or  common 
mode  or  method;  not  according  to  established,  conven¬ 
tional,  or  customary  manner  of  procedure  ;  —  hence, 
without  etiquette  or  ceremony;  as,  an  informal  visit. 

Informality,  n.  [7n,  and  formality.]  State  or  quality 
of  being  informal ;  want  of  regular  or  customary  form, 
mode,  rule,  or  order. 

Infor'mully,  adv.  In  an  irregular  or  informal  man¬ 
ner;  w-ithout  the  usual  or  customary  forms  or  cere¬ 
monies. 

Inform  ant,  n.  [Lat.  informant ,  informavtis ,  from 
informo.)  One  who  instructs;  one  who  informs  or 
gives  intelligence;  one  who  imparts  news  or  tidings. — 
One  who  advances  or  offers  an  accusation :  an  informer  1 
an  accuser. 
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Information,  n.  [Fr.;  'Li\t.informatio.]  Actofin- 
fo rming.  or  of  iir.parti'ig  intelligence,  or  communicat¬ 
ing  knowledge.  —  Intelligence  received  ;  news  ;  tidings  ; 
notice  or  advice  communicated  by  word  or  writing: 
knowledge  received  from  reading  or  instruction,  or 
from  the  senses,  or  from  the  operation  ot  the  intellect¬ 
ual  faculties. 

(Law.)  A  complaint  or  accusation  exhibited  against 
a  person  for  some  criminal  offence.  It  ditlers  in  no  re¬ 
spect  from  an  indictment,  except  that  it  is  tiled  at  the 
mere  discretion  of  the  proper  law  officer  ot  the  govern¬ 
ment,  ex-ofjicio,  without  the  intervention  ot  a  grand 
jury  The  process  has  not  been  put  in  motion  by  Con- 
girW  for  misdemeanor,  but  is  common  in  civil  prosecu¬ 
tions  to i  penalties  and  forfeitures.  The  information  is 
usually  made  upon  knowledge  given  by  some  other 
person  than  the  officer,  called  the  relator.—  Bouvier. 

I  n  for  m '<*■*,  n.  One  who  iutbrms  or  gives  instruction 
or  intelligence. 

(Law.)  A  person  who  informs  or  prefers  an  accusa¬ 
tion  against  another,  whom  he  suspects  of  the  violation 
of  some  penal  statute.  When  the  informer  is  entitled 
to  the  penalty  or  part  of  the  penalty,  upon  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  an  offender,  he  is  or  he  is  not  a  competent  wit¬ 
ness,  according  as  the  statute  creating  the  penalty  has 
or  has  not  made  him  so.  —  Bouvier. 

Infra,  adv.  [Lat.]  Beneath;  under ;  below  ,  after; 

—  frequently  employed  as  a  prefix. 

Infra-ax 'ill  ary,  a.  [Lat.  infray  under,  and  axilla, 
axil.]  (Bot.)  Placed  below  the  axil,  as  a  bud. 
Infract/,  v.  a  [See  Infraction.]  To  violate;  to  in¬ 
fringe;  to  break.  (R.) 

Infract'ible,  a.  Susceptible  of  being  broken. 
Infraction,  (frak'shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  inf  radio,  from 
inf  ringo  —  in,  and  frangn,  to  break.  See  Fracture.]  A 
breaking,  or  breaking  in  upon;  breach;  violation;  in¬ 
fringement;  non-observance ;  as,  an  infraction  ot  the  law. 
Infrac'tor,  n.  [Fr.  infracteur.]  One  who  infracts; 

a  violator;  an  infringer;  a  breaker. 

In  fragrant,  a.  Inodorous;  without  fragrance  or 
aroma. 

Infralapsa'rian,  a.  (Theol.)  Relating  or  pertain¬ 
ing  t«»  the  Infralapsarians,  or  to  their  tenets. 

I  n  fra  1  apxa'riaiis,n.  pi.  [  La t.  inf ra,  after,  and  lapsus, 
fall.]  (Bed,  Hist.)  A  sect  of  Presby teriaus  who  main¬ 
tain  that  God  has  created  a  certain  number  of  human 
beiugs  only  to  be  damned,  without  allowing  them  the 
opportunity  of  salvation  even  if  they  choose  to  embrace 
it.  They  are  thus  designated  because  they  hold  that 
the  decrees  of  God  were  formed  infra  lapsum,  after  Ilis 
knowledge  of  the  fall,  and  iu  consequence  of  it.  See 

SUPRALAPSARIANS. 

Infralapsa'rianisni,  n.  (Theol.)  The  faith,  doc¬ 
trine,  or  tenets  held  by  the  Infralapsarians. 
Infra-max'illary,  a.  [Lat.  i/i/ra,and  maxilla,  jaw.] 
(Anat.)  See  Submaxillary. 

I nfra-mun 'ilanc,  a.  [Lat.  infra,  and  mumlanus , 
mundane,  worldly.]  Situate  or  being  beneath  the  world. 
Iiifran'cliiMC,  v.  a.  Same  as  Enfranchise,  q.  v. 

I  iifrangibil  ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  infran¬ 
gible. 

Infrangible,  a.  [Lat.  prefix  in,  and  Eng.  frangible.] 
That  cannot  be  broken  or  separated  into  parts. 

"The  primitive  atoms  are  supposed  infrangible."  —  Cheyne. 

— Not  to  be  violated. 

I  n  frangible  ness,  n.  Infrangibility ;  state  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  infrangible. 

Infra-or'bital,  a.  [Lat.  infra,  and  orbitus ,  orbit.] 
Lying  below  the  orbit. 

Infra-position,  (-po-zish'ny)  n.  [Lat.  infra,  andpo- 
sitio,  place,  position.]  A  place  or  position  below  or  be¬ 
neath. 

Infra-scap'nlar,  a.  [Lat.  infra,  and  scapula,  q.v.] 
Relating  or  pertaining  to,  or  situated  beneath,  the 
scapula. 

Infra-Npi'nate,  a.  [Lat.  infra,  and  Eng.  spina te.] 
Having  reference  to  parts  under  the  spine;  placed  be¬ 
neath  the  spine. 

In fra-terri to'rial,  a.  [Lat.  infra, and  territorial is, 
territory.]  Inside  the  territory. 

Inf  resilience,  In  frequency,  n.  [Lat.  infre- 
qumtia. J  Itarity  ;  state  of  being  uncommon,  or  seldom 
occurring;  rareness. 

Infre'q nent,  a.  [Lat.  infreguens.]  That  does  not  of¬ 
ten  or  frequently  take  place;  rare;  uncommon;  seldom 
happening  or  occurring;  rarely  coming  under  notice; 
unfrequent. 

Infre'qnently,  adv.  Not  frequently ;  rarely. 
Infringe,  i-frinj',)  v.  a.  [Lat.  infringo  —  in,  and  fran¬ 
gn,  to  break.  See  Fracture.  J  To  violate,  to  break,  as 
a  stipulated  condition  or  contract,  —  whether  positively 
by  contravention,  or  negatively  by  non-fulfilment.  —  To 
transgress;  to  break;  to  infract;  to  violate  ;  to  neglect 
to  attend,  fulfil,  or  obey. 

"  Having  infringed  the  law,  I  waive  my  right." —  Waller. 

—v.  n.  To  transgress  or  break  some  rule  or  regulation  ; 
to  commit  some  evil,  injury,  or  misdeed.  —  To  en¬ 
croach;  to  trespass;  to  invade;  —  before  on  or  upon-, 
as,  to  infringe  on  another’s  patent. 

Infri  ■lge'meiit,  n.  Act  of  infringing  or  violating; 
breach;  non-fulfilment;  infraction;  non-observauce ; 
transgression;  invasion;  encroachment. 

(Fatent  Law.)  The  act  of  trespassing  upon  the  incor¬ 
poreal  right  secured  by  a  patent.  Any  person  who, 
without  legal  permission,  shall  make,  use,  or  sell  to 
another  to  be  used,  the  thing  which  is  the  subject-mat¬ 
ter  of  any  existing  patent,  is  guilty  of  an  infringement, 
for  which  damage  may  be  received  at  law  by  an  action 
on  the  case,  or  which  may  be  remedied  by  a  bill  in 
eq  lity  for  an  injunction  and  an  account.— See  Patent. 


lull  ing  er,  n.  One  who  violates,  infracts,  or  infringes, 
liifriict/iiotis,  a.  Unfruitful;  unyielding  of  fruit; 
barren  ;  unprofitable. 

I li fr tl 'gal,  a.  Wanting  frugality;  prodigal;  extrava¬ 
gant. 

liifriigif'erous,  a.  [Prefix  in,  tmdfrugiferous.]  Not 
producing  fruit. 

Iii'fiicate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  infucare.)  To  daub,  dye,  stain, 
or  paint. 

Iiifiica'tion,  n.  Act  or  art  of  painting,  staining,  or 
dyeing,  —  more  particularly  of  painting  or  enamelling 
the  face. 

In'fiimate, v.  a.  To  smoke-dry;  to  cure  in  smoke, 
liifuma'tion,  n.  [From  Lat.  prefix  in,  and  fumare, 
from  fumus,  amoke.J  The  act  of  drying  or  curing  iu 
smoke. 

I nfn moil',  a.  Smoked;  smoke-dried. 

liifiiniiib'iillar,  Infiinilib  iilato,  a.  [From  Lat. 
inf  undibulum ,  a  funnel.]  Possessing  the  form  of  a  fun¬ 
nel  or  tundish. 

Infu n<libii  liform.  a.  [From  Lat.  infundibulum.] 
Funnel-shaped;  liaviug  the  form  of  a  tundish;  infun¬ 
dibular.] 

(Bot.)  Applied  to  a  gamopetalous  corolla,  when  the 
tube  enlarges  very  gradually 
below',  but  expands  widely  at 
the  summit,  as  that  of  Tobacco, 

Nicotiana  tabacum  ( Fig.  1385). 

(Conch.)  Noting  a  shell  whose 
horizontal  sections  are  circu¬ 
lar,  at  first  equal  and  then  pro¬ 
gressing  larger  and  larger. 

Iiifurca'tion,  n.  [Lat.  pre¬ 
fix  in,  and  furca,  fork.]  A 
forked  divergence. 

Infd'riate,  a.  [L.  Lat.  infur 
riatas.]  Enraged;  mad;  rag¬ 
ing;  furiously  wrathful;  rav¬ 
ing  with  auger. 

— v.  a  [Lat.  in,  and /nriatns,  pp. 
o Xfurio,  to  madden,  from furo , 
to  rave.]  To  madden  ;  to  en¬ 
rage;  to  render  furious  or 
madly  excited:  as,  an  infuri- 
uti-d  man,  an  infuriated  bull. 

Inftis'cate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  in, 
and  fuscare,  to  make  dark.] 

To  darken ;  to  make  obscure 
or  gloomy  ;  to  blacken. 

IiifiiKi’n'tion,  n.  The  actor  process  of  darkening  or 
blackening. 

I  n  liis<‘,  (-/**',)  v.  a.  [Fr .  inf  user  ;  La  t.  in f  undo,  inf u- 
sus  —  in,  and  fundo,  to  pour.  See  Fuse.]  To  pour  in 
or  into,  as  a  liquid.  —  To  instil,  as  principles,  qualities, 
or  properties;  to  pour  in  or  instil,  as  into  the  mind;  to 
inspire  with;  to  introduce. —  To  inspirit:  to  animate; 
to  enliven  or  inspire  with.  —  To  steep  in  any  liquor  with 
a  gentle,  simmering  heat;  to  macerate  so  as  to  extract 
the  virtues  or  medicinal  properties  of,  without  boiling. 
Iufus'er.  n.  One  who  infuses. 

Infiisibil'ity,  n.  [See  Infuse.]  State  or  quality  of 
being  infusible. 

— [Prefix  in,  and  fusibility,  q.  v.]  Quality  of  incapability 
of  being  infused  or  dissolved. 

Iiil’uM'ible,  a.  [From  infuse.]  That  may  be  infused; 
as,  i n fusible  doctrines. 

— [Prefix  in,  and  fusible.]  Not  fusible;  that  cannot  be 
infused,  dissolved,  or  melted;  proof  against  fusion  ;  as, 
an  inf  usible  crucible. 

Infusion, (fu'zhun,)  n.  [Fr.;  Lat. infusio.]  A  pouring 
iu  or  into;  act  of  pouring  in  or  instilling;  instillation; 
inspiration ;  as,  the  infusion  of  correct  principles  into 
the  mind  of  youth.  —  That  which  is  inlused  or  intro¬ 
duced  ;  suggestion. 

"Here  his  folly  aud  his  wisdom  are  of  his  own  growth,  not  the 
echo  or  infusion  of  other  men.’*— Swift. 

(Pharmacy.)  A  solution  of  some  of  the  principles  of 
vegetables,  generally  in  water,  but  sometimes  in  other 
vehicles.  Either  hot  or  cold  water  may  be  employed, 
according  to  the  particular  infusion  required.  The  di¬ 
gestion,  however,  must  be  longer  when  cold  water  is 
used.  The  vegetable  substances  may  be  either  fresh  or 
dried.  When  fresh,  they  must  be  cut  in  pieces:  and 
when  dry,  bruised  or  coarsely  powdered.  Water  is  then 
poured  on  the  substance  employed,  and  allowed  to  stand 
iu  a  covered  vessel  for  a  space  of  time  varying  with  the 
nature  of  the  vegetable  matter.  It  is  afterwards  strained, 
and  is  then  fit  for  use.  Infusions  are  liable  to  spoil  soon, 
especially  when  made  with  warm  w'ater,  or  if  the.  sub¬ 
stance  be  of  a  fermentable  nature.  To  assist  in  keeping 
the  infusion,  or  to  increase  its  powers,  alcohol  is  some¬ 
times  added  after  strnining.  Wholesale  chemists  are 
now  accustomed  to  prepare  concentrated  infusions  for 
the  use  of  general  practitioners.  These  can  be  diluted 
to  the  ordinary  strength  at  the  time  of  using  them,  and 
not  only  possess  the  advantage  of  keeping  better,  but 
save  much  trouble  and  loss  of  time. 

(Med.)  Act  of  introducing  medicinal  substances  by 
injection  with  a  kind  of  syringe;  as,  to  infuse  new  blood 
into  the  veins. 

Infu'sive,  a.  Having  the  quality  or  capacity  of  in¬ 
fusion.  (r.) 

Infuso  ria,  n.  pi.  [Fr.  infusoires,  from  N.  Lat.  in¬ 
fund  ere.]  (Zool.)  A  group  of  very  minute  animalcules 
(Fig.  131),  inhabiting  stagnant  water,  fresh  or  salt,  in 
which  plants  are  growing,  or  in  which  an  abundance  of 
decayed  animal  or  vegetable  matter  is  contained.  The 
invention  of  the  microscope  revealed  the  existence  of 
myriuds  of  living  creatures,  whose  presence,  up  to  that 
time,  was  unsuspected;  and  by  its  means  we  are  able 
to  perceive  that  a  drop  of  water,  though  apparently 
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Fig.  1386.  —  infusoria. 

a,  zoothamnium  arbuacula,  magnified 
8  times  ;  b.  separate  body  of  the  same 
magnified  300  times. 


perfectly  clear  to  the  naked  eye,  is  really  swarming 
with  living  beings.  Species  have  been  described  from 
TTjV (J  to  TBJTU  a  *n  length.  They  are,  indeed, 
so  extremely  minute  in  size,  that  it  is  calculated  that  a 
moderate-sized  drop  of  water  may  contain  500,000,00C 
of  them.  The  I.  are  of  very  simple  organization,  as  they 
have  neither  vessels  nor  nerves,  are  not  symmetrical, 
have  no  distinct  sexes,  have  no  visible  eggs,  and  ai> 
without  determined 
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or  apparent  digestive 
cavities.  Their  chief 
organs  seem  to  be  in¬ 
ternal  spherical  cavi¬ 
ties,  frequently  con¬ 
taining  foreign  parti¬ 
cles  derived  from  the 
surrounding  water, 
and  supposed  to  serve 
as  food.  Some  of  them, 
instead  of  swimming 
freely,  like  most  of 
this  class,  are  found 
adhering  together  in 
masses,  sometimes  af¬ 
fecting  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  forms  (Fig.  1386) ; 
others  have  either  ci¬ 
lia  or  changeable  pro¬ 
cesses,  as  they  are 
called  —  expansions  of  the  substance  of  the  body.  In 
most  cases,  the  substance  of  the  bodies  of  1.  consists  of 
a  glutinous,  homogeneous,  or  slightly  granular,  trans¬ 
parent  mass.  Red  specks,  resembling  eyes,  have  been 
observed  in  some  varieties;  and  by  many  zoologists 
they  are  so  considered,  while  others  deny  it,  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  any  nervous  system,  and  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  any  cornea  or  lens.  The  food  of  1.  consists  of 
decomposing  vegetable  and  animal  matter:  and  they 
frequently  devour  each  other.  They  are  the  prey  of 
other  aquatic  animals,  and  as  soon  as  they  accumulate 
in  large  quantities,  contribute  largely  to  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  more  highly  organized  beings  which  are  useful 
to  man.  This  has  been  particularly  observed  in  cold 
climates,  where  vegetable  life  ceases  to  exist  in  the 
ocean.  I.  are  found  to  exist  in  these  latitudes  in  incon¬ 
ceivable  numbers,  and  form  the  principal  nourishment 
of  the  fishes  inhabiting  those  parts.  Their  mode  of 
propagation  is  very  remarkable.  It  consists  in  sponta¬ 
neous  division,  which  is  either  longitudinal  or  trans¬ 
verse;  in  gemmation,  the  buds  arising  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body;  in  the  incysted  process,  cysts  form¬ 
ing,  which,  when  they  hurst,  liberate  animalcules  which 
do  not  resemble  their  parent  in  form;  and  also  in  alter¬ 
nation  of  generations.  (See  Generations,  Alternation 
of.)  /.  frequently  occur  in  such  large  numbers  ns  to 
color  large  tracts  of  water.  Some  of  these  impart  a 
blood-red  hue  to  the  water;  others  a  blue  color:  while 
others  tinge  the  surface  with  green.  They  can  resist  a 
temperature  of  24°  below  freezing-point,  and  a  degree 
of  heat  equal  to  260°.  —  See  Animalcule. 

Infuso  rial,  Infii'sory,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining 
to,  or  consisting  of,  or  containing,  infusoria. 

Infu'sory,  n. ;  pi.  Infusories.  An  infusorial  animal. 

In'gR, ».  (Bot.)  A  geimsof  S.  American  trees. belonging 
to  the  order  Faliacor,  sub-order  Mimoscie,  tribe  Acaicese. 
They  have  pinnated  leaves,  and  in  many  cases  handsome 
flowers.  The  white  pulp  contained  in  the  pods  of  1. 
Fenillci  is  eaten  in  Peru,  as  is  that  of  I.  spectabilis  and 
others  in  Panama,  while  that  of  the  West  Indian  J.vera 
is  purgative. 

In  gate,  n.  (Founding.)  The  orifice  through  which 
the  metal  is  poured  into  a  mould. 

I n 'gat tiering',  n.  A  gathering  in;  act  or  occupation 
of  getting  iu  the  crops  and  fruits  of  the  earth;  a  har¬ 
vesting. 

“  Thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of  ingathering." — Exod.  xxiii.  16. 

Ingel'able,  a.  [Lat.  ingelabilis.]  That  cannot  be  con¬ 
gealed. 

Ingeniann,  (in'gd-man,)  Bernhard  Severin,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Danish  poet  and  novelist,  B.  in  the  island  of 
Falster,  1789.  His  best  lyrical  production  is  the  epic 
poem  of  Yuldemar  den  Store  og  Hans  Miind  (1824).  Of 
his  historical  novels,  written  in  imitation  of  Sir  Walter 
Scotland  which  were  exceedingly  popular  in  Denmark, 
the  two  best  are  Yaldemar  Scier  (1826),  and  Erik  Men- 
ved> s  Barndorn  ( 1828).  1.  wrote  also  numerous  trage¬ 

dies,  some  of  which  have  maintained  their  place  on  the 
national  stage.  His  collective  works  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  38  vols.  (1857,  Copenhagen).  D.  1862. 

Ingem'inatc,  v.  a.  [Lat.  ingemino.]  To  double;  to 
repeat ;  to  reiterate. 

— a.  Redoubled;  repeated. 

Ingemina'tioii,  n.  Reduplication;  repetition;  it¬ 
eration. 

I  n  gen 'tier,  v.  a.  Same  as  Engender,  q.  v. 

Ingenerabil'ity,  n.  Incapacity  of  being  produced 
or  engendered. 

Ingen'erable,  a.  [Lat.  in,  and  generabilis— generare, 
to  generate.]  Insusceptible  of  generation  or  production 

Ingen'erably,  adv.  In  an  ingenerable  manner. 

Ingen'erate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  ingenerare.]  To  geuerate  or 
bring  into  internal  being. 


"  Noble  habits  ingenerated  in  the  soul,  as  religion,  obedience 
gratitude.” — Hale. 

— a.  Inwardly  generated;  innate;  inborn;  inbred;  as, 
“  ingmerate  qualities  of  nature.”—  Bacon. 

Ingonei  a  t  ion,  n.  Act  of  ingenerating  or  inwardly 
producing. 

Inge'n io,  n.  [Sp.]  In  Cuba,  Ac.,  the  name  given  to  a 
sugar-house,  or  mill  for  bruising  canes  and  boiling  the 
juice. 
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Ingenious,  {in-jen'yus,)  a.  [Fr.  ingtnicuz;  Lat.  in- 
geniosus ,  from  ingen  ium —  in,  and  geno ,  from  gigno,  to 
beget,  to  bring  forth,  to  produce.]  Gifted  with  genius ; 
of  good  natural  abilities;  having  the  faculty  of  inven¬ 
tion; —  hence,  by  implication,  prompt  to  devise,  quick 
and  skilful  to  invent,  contrive,  or  combine;  inventive; 
as,  an  ingenious  artisan.  —  Proceeding  from,  belonging 
to,  or  characterized  by  genius,  ingenuity,  or  inventive 
ability;  of  curious  contrivance,  design,  structure,  or 
mechanism ;  us,  an  ingenious  model,  an  ingenious  method, 
an  ingenious  piece  of  work. — Witty;  characterized  by 
fitness  or  adaptability ;  well-imagined;  well-formed;  as, 
an  ingenious  question. 

Ingeniously,  adv.  With  ingenuity  or  readiness  of 
contrivance;  in  an  ingenious  manner;  characterized  by 
inventive  skill  or  adaptability. 

Iiigeii'iousness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ingenious 
or  prompt  in  invention;  ingenuity;  curiousness  of  de¬ 
sign  or  mechanism. 

Ingenuity,  n.  [Fr.  inginuite ;  Lat.  ingenvitas,  from 
ingenuus.  See  Ingenious.]  Quality,  faculty,  or  power 
of  ready  skill  or  prompt  invention;  skill  in  contrivance ; 
aptitude  to  conceive  ideas,  or  to  form  new  combinations 
of  ideas;  ingeniousness;  as,  the  ingenuity  characteristic 
of  modern  civilization. —  Curiousness  in  design  or  mech¬ 
anism;  effect  or  result  of  ingenious  ideas  or  combina¬ 
tions  of  ideas ;  as,  the  ingenuity  of  a  scheme,  plan,  or 
system. 

Ingenuous,  ( in-jen'yu-us ,)  a.  [Lat .ingenuus  —  in,  and 
geno,  or  gigno.  See  Ingenious.]  Free-born ;  of  honorable, 
as  opposed  to  servile  extraction ;  as,  “  ingenuous  liber¬ 
ties.”  {King  Charles  I.)  —  Generous;  noble;  magnani¬ 
mous  ;  becoming  honorable  birth  or  extraction  ;  as,  “  an 
ingenuous  and  noble  ardour.”  ( Milton .) —  Becoming  an 
honorable  mind;  free  from  reserve,  dissimulation,  hy¬ 
pocrisy,  disguise,  equivocation,  or  want  of  candor :  open ; 
free-hearted;  frank;  cordial ;  as,  an  ingenuous  declara¬ 
tion. 

Ingenliously,  adv.  In  a  fair,  frank,  outspoken,  or 
ingenuous  manner;  candidly;  openly;  without  reserve, 
evasion,  or  equivocation. 

Ingenuousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  ingen¬ 
uous,  frank,  fair,  or  outspoken ;  candor  ;  absence  of  dis¬ 
simulation,  deception,  or  reserve. 

Ingcr'ininate,  v.a.  To  cause  to  germinate  or  pro¬ 
duce,  as  seed. 

Ing'ersoll,  Charles  Jared,  an  American  statesman, 
lawyer,  and  author,  B.  in  Philadelphia,  1782,  was  the 
son  of  Jared  I.,  member  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  U.  S.  Constitution.  Charles  Jared  1.  received  a  liberal 
education,  which  was  completed  by  European  travel. 
He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1812,  and  in  1814  advo¬ 
cated,  in  a  powerful  speech,  the  principle  that  “  free 
ships  make  free  goods.”  He  was  U.  S.  District  Attorney 
for  Pennsylvania  from  1815  until  1829,  and  from  1840  to 
1846  again  represented  his  district  iu  Congress.  In  1847 
President  Polk  appointed  him  Minister  to  France,  but 
the  Senate  did  not  confirm  the  nomination.  /.  is  the 
author  of  numerous  works,  the  principal  of  which  are: 
Chiomara ,  a  poem  (1800);  Edwy  and  Elgiva ,  a  tragedy 
(1801) ;  Inchiquin,  the  Jesuit's  Letters  (1810);  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Second  War  between  the  If.  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Great  Britain  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1845-52).  D.  1862. 
Ingersoll,  ( ing'ghursol ,)  a  village  of  Oxford  co.,  prov. 

of  Ontario,  19  m.  due  E.  of  London  ;  pop.  (1871)  4,022. 
Ing'ersoll,  in  Michigan,  a  townsmp  ot  Midland  co. ; 
pop.  about  111. 

Ing  cs  ta.  n.  [Lat.  in,  and  gerere ,  gestum ,  to  bear  or 
carry. J  {M>d.)  Whatever  is  taken  into  the  body  in  the 
form  of  aliment;  — the  opposite  of  egesta,  or  those  sub¬ 
stances  expelled  Irom  the  system. 

Ingestion,  (- jest'yun ,)  n.  [Lat.  ingestio.]  Act  of  taking 
or  casting  into  the  6tomach  ;  as,  the  ingestion  of  food. 
Ingham,  ( ing'am ,)  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Frank¬ 
lin  co. 

Ingham,  in  Michigan ,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
560  sq.  m.  Livers.  Grand  River,  and  Red  Cedar  aud 
Sycamore  creeks.  Surface,  generally  level;  soil,  fertile. 
Min.  Coal  and  iron.  Lansing,  the  cap.  of  the  State, 
is  situated  in  the  N.W.  part  of  this  co.  Cap.  Macon. 
Pop.  about  40,000. 

— A  township  of  Ingham  co. 

Ingham  Centre,  in  Michigan,  a  vill.  of  Ingham  co. 
Ingirt',  v.  a.  To  engird;  to  encompass;  to  encircle;  to 
surround. 

— p.  a.  Same  as  Engirt,  q.  v. 

Ingle,  ( ing'gl ,)  n.  [Corn,  engel,  fire.]  A  fire  ;  also,  a  fire¬ 
place  or  chimney-corner.  (Used  chiefly  in  Scotland.) 

44  Hla  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin'  bonnily."  —  Burnt. 

Inglo'bate,  a.  [Lat.  prefix  in,  and  globus,  globe  ]  In 
a  globular  or  spherical  form  ;  —  applied  to  the  circular 
gravitation  of  nebulous  matter. 

Inglo'rious,  a.  [Fr.  inglorieux  ;  Lat.  inglorius.]  Not 
glorious  ;  without  producing  or  imparting  honor,  glory, 
or  credit;  not  bestowing  reputation,  fame, or  celebrity; 
as,  an  inglorious  peace.  —  Disgraceful;  covering  with 
shame,  odium,  or  ignominy;  as,  an  inglorious  panic 
caused  the  troops  to  retreat. 

Inglo'riously,  adv.  In  an  inglorious  or  ignominious 
manner;  disgracefully;  shamefully. 
Inglo'rioiisness,  n.  Lack  of  glory;  state  of  being 
inglorious  ;  absence  of  fame,  celebrity,  or  reputation. 
Ingliivies,  (- glu'vi-eez ,)  n.  [Lat  ]  (Zovl.)  The  crop,  or 
dilatation  of  the  oesophagus,  in  which  the  food  is  accu¬ 
mulated  and  macerated,  but  not  digested.  It  is  largest 
m  the  Gallinaceous  birds,  and  pigeons,  but  exists  in  cer¬ 
tain  birds  of  prey ;  also  iu  the  flamingo,  aud  others. 

Brande. 

In'-going,  n.  A  going  in;  act  of  entrance  ;  —  opposed 
to  out-going. 


— a.  Entering  in,  as  into  a  house  or  occupation. 

Ingolstaclt,  ( in'gol-statt .)  [Anc.  Aurentum,  the  golden 
city.]  A  town  and  fortress  of  Upper  Bavaria,  on  the 
Danube,  35  m.  S.W.  from  Ratisbon.  Its  fortifications, 
demolished  in  1820,  have  since  been  rebuilt  stronger 
than  they  were  before.  Its  university,  once  celebrated, 
was  removed  to  Munich  iu  1826.  Munuf.  Woollen  and 
linen  cloths,  gunpowder,  playing-cards,  potash,  Ac.  Pop. 
11,446. 

Ingorge,  (-gfirj'i)  v •  a ■  See  Engorge. 

In'got,  to.  [Fr.  lingot ;  A.S.  geotan  ;  D  gieten  ;  Ger.  gies- 
sen;  Sansk.  chut,  to  pour  out.  See  Gush  and  Jet.]  A 
mass  or  wedge  of  gold,  silver,  tin,  copper,  or  other  metal, 
cast  in  a  mould ;  also,  a  mass,  wedge,  or  bar  of  un¬ 
wrought  metal.  —  Anciently,  it  was  the  common  form 
and  manner  of  carrying  specie,  and  as  each  ingot  was 
of  a  definite  weight  and  consequent  value,  they  could 
either  be  used  in  exchange,  or  coined  by  the  rude  pro¬ 
cess  then  iu  vogue  for  minting  money.  The  ingot  va¬ 
ried  in  value  according  to  the  nation  that  manufactured 
it;  the  Chaldean  or  Babylonic  ingot  of  silver  weighed 
7  lbs.  11  ozs.  14  dwts.  17  grs. 

Ingou  ville,  ( ang'oo-veel ,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Seine 
Iuferieure,  about  half  a  mile  from  Havre,  of  which  it 
may  be  said  to  be  a  suburb.  Its  form  is  amphitheatri- 
cal,  and  it  contains  many  fine  villas  belonging  to  the 
merchants  of  Havre.  Pop.  13,512. 

Ingraft',  v.a.  [In,  and  graft.  See  Graft  ]  To  insert 
as  a  6cion  of  one  tree,  shrub,  or  plant,  into  an  incision 
made  into  another, for  propagation;  to  propagate  by  in¬ 
cision;  hence,  by  implication,  to  insert  ;  to  introduce; 
to  implant  something  foreign  into  that  which  is  native, 
for  the  purpose  of  propagation  ;  as,  to  ingraft  a  cherry- 
tree.  —  To  exercise  the  operation  or  process  of  grafting. 

—  To  set  in,  or  fix  deeply,  firmly,  and  steadfastly. 

Ingraft'er,  to.  One  who  ingrafts. 

Ingi*af  4'ing*  to.  ( Arboriculture  )  See  Grafting. 

Ingraft/iiient,  to.  Act  of  ingrafting,  or  propagating 
by  incision.  —  The  scion,  sprig,  or  thing  ingrafted. 

In'graliam,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Clay  co. 

Ingraham,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Mills  co. ;  pop.  260. 

Ingraham,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Clinton  co. 

Ingrain',  a.  Dyed  in  the  grain;  thoroughly  worked 
iu,  as  color. 

Ingrain  carpet,  a  double  or  two-ply  carpet. —  Triple 
ingrain  carpet,  a  three-ply  carpet. 

Ingrain,  Entrain  .  v.  a.  To  work  into  the  grain 
or  natural  texture;  to  impregnate  thoroughly.  “Fields 
ingrained  with  blood.”  {Daniel.)  —  To  dye  in  the  grain  or 
in  the  raw  material. 

In'grate,  Ingrate'ful,  a.  [Lat.  ingratus .]  Un¬ 
grateful;  unthankful;  unmindful  of  benefits  received; 
as,  “  ingrate  forgetfulness.”  (Shahs.)  —  Unpleasing  to  the 
sense ;  as,  “  ingrateful  food.”  —  {Milton.) 

In'grate,  n.  An  ungrateful,  thankless  person. 

Ingrate  fiilly,  at/y.  Ungratefully;  thanklessly. 

Iugrate't'iilness,  to.  Want  of  gratitude. 

I ng rat  iate,  (in-grd'shi-at,)  v.a.  [L.  Lat.  gratio ,  gratia- 
tus ,  to  thank ;  Lat.  in,  and  gratia,  favor,  grace.  See  Grace.] 
To  insinuate  one’s  self  into  the  favor  or  good  graces  of 
another;  to  commend  one’s  self  into  another's  good-will, 
confidence,  or  kindness ;  to  bring  into  favor;  —  used  in 
a  reflexive  sense,  and  preceding  with  before  the  person 
whose  good  offices  are  sought. 

44  Politicians  who  would  rather  ingratiate  themselves  xvith  their 
sovereign  than  promote  his  real  service."  —  Spectator. 

Ingrat'itiide,  to.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  ingratitudo.]  Want  of 
gratitude  or  sensible  expression  of  good-will  and  kind¬ 
ness  for  benefits  or  favors  received ;  absence  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  favors;  manifestation  of  lack  of  disposition 
to  return  or  respond  to  acts  of  kiudness  received ;  un¬ 
thank  fulness. 

Ingre  dient,  to.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  ingrediens ,  from  ingredior 

—  in,  and  gradior,  to  go,  to  step,  to  walk.  See  Grade.] 
That  which  enters  into  a  compound  body,  or  is  a  com¬ 
ponent  part  of  any  mixture,  or  body  consisting  of  dif¬ 
ferent  materials;  an  element;  a  constituent;  a  compo¬ 
nent. 

44  Parts,  knowledge,  and  experience,  are  excellent  ingredients 
in  a  public  character."  —  Rogers. 

Ingres,  Jean  Dominique-Auguste,  {angr,)  a  French  his¬ 
torical  painter,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  French,  the 
most  eminent  painter  of  our  time,  b.  at  Montauban. 
1781.  He  studied  under  David,  and  subsequently  went 
to  Rome.  Here  he  resided  for  fifteen  years,  after  which 
he  spent  four  years  in  Florence,  by  which  time  his  fame 
was  so  well  established  that  he  was  called  to  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris  as  the  successor  of  Denon,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  Horace  Vernet,  in  1829,  as  Director  of  the  Acade¬ 
my  at  Rome.  J.  occupies  a  middle  place  between  the  clas¬ 
sical  and  romantic  schools,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
correct  design,  ideal  composition,  and  sober  painting.  His 
best  known  pictures  are  Jupiter  and  Thetis,  a  Woman 
in  the  Bath,  Ossiaris  Sleep ,  Raphael  and  the  Fornarina , 
The  Sistine.  Chapel ,  The  Vow  of  Louis  A' 1 11.  (regarded 
by  many  as  his  chef  d'ceuvre),  The  Birth  of  Venus  Ana- 
dyomene .  Jesus  Disputing  with  the  Doctors ,  Racine  in  his 
Court-Dress,  Jeanne  D' Arc  at  the  Coronation  of  Charles 
VII.,  Stratonice, ,  Portrait  of  Cherubini,  and  La  Source. 
At  tli©  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855  1.  had  a  whole  salon  to 
himself;  and  at  the  Great  English  Exhibition  at  Bromp- 
ton,  in  1862,  his  picture  La  Source,  painted  when  he 
was  eighty  years  old,  excited  more  interest  and  admira¬ 
tion  than  any  other  single  picture  in  that  rich  and  va¬ 
ried  collection.  2.  was  made  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  1855,  and  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Sen¬ 
ator  in  1862.  D.  1867. 

In  gross,  to.  [Lat.  ingressus,  from  ingretlior.]  Agoing 
or  entering  into  ;  entrance.  —  Means  of  entrance  or  ac¬ 
cess;  power  of  entering;  as,  all  ingress  was  debarred. 

(Astron.)  The  moon’s  entrance  into  the  earth’s 
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shadow  in  eclipses;  and  the  sun’s  entrance  into  a  sign 
especially  Aries. —  Wright. 

Ingress,  Egress ,  and  Regress.  (Law.)  Herds  fre 
quently  used  iu  leases  to  express  the  right  of  the  !esse« 
to  enter,  go  upon,  and  return  from  the  lands  in  question. 

Ingress',  v.  to.  To  enter;  to  go  in  ;  to  have  access. 

Ingression,  (- grish'un ,)  to.  [Lat.  ingressio.]  Act  of 
entering;  entrance. 

Iu'griaiis,  to.  pi.  A  tribe  in  the  Russian  government 
of  St.  Petersburg,  belonging  to  the  Karelian  branch 
of  the  Finns,  now  reduced  to  about  18,000,  iu  about  200 
small  and  wretched  villages. 

I  n gross',  i’.  a.  Same  as  Engross,  q  y. 

Inguinal,  (ing-ywi'nal.)  a.  [lat.  ingwn ,  the  grein.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  g/oin  ;  —  a  surgical  term 
for  a  gland,  ligament,  and  vessel  in  that  neighborhood; 
and  also  for  a  kind  of  rupture  called  inguinal  hernia. 

Iii'gul,  a  river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  govt,  of  Kherson, 
and,  after  a  course  of  170  m.,  joining  the  Bay  at  the 
town  of  Nikolaiev. 

Ingulf,  v.  a.  [Also  written  engulf .]  To  swallow  up 
in  a  vast  or  deep  gulf,  whirlpool,  or  abyss ;  to  overwhelm 
by  ingurgitating. 

44  The  river  .  .  ingulfs  their  whole  militia."  —  Philips. 

— To  cast  or  draw  into  a  gulf  or  deep  place. 

Ingulf  meiit,  to.  State  of  being  ingulfed;  a  swallow 
ing  up  in  a  gulf,  abyss,  or  vortex. 

Ingiir'gitate,  v.a.  [Fr.  ingurgiter  ;  Lat.  ingurgito.) 
To  ingulf;  to  swallow  up.  —  To  swallow  or  absorb  greed¬ 
ily,  or  in  large  quantity. 

Iu  iiab'it,  v.a.  [Lat.  inhabito  —  in.  and  ha  Into,  to 
dwell  in  a  place,  from  habeo,  to  have.]  To  abide,  live, 
or  dwell  in  ;  to  occupy  ami  hold  as  a  place  of  fixed  resi¬ 
dence;  as,  men  inhabit  cities. 

— v.  to.  To  dwell ;  to  live ;  to  abide. 

**  Learn  what  creatures  there  inhabit.”  —  Milton. 

Iuhab'itable,  a.  [Lat.  inhabitabilis.]  Habitable; 
that  may  be  inhabited. 

Inhab'itance,  Inhabitancy,  to.  Condition  of 

being  an  inhabitant;  residence;  habitancy. 

Inhabitant,  to.  [Lat.  inhabitans.]  One  who  resides 
permanently  in  a  place;  one  who  has  a  fixed  dwelling 
or  place  of  abode,  as  distinguished  from  a  casual  visitor 
or  temporary  sojourner. 

{Law.)  One  who  has  his  domicil,  or  an  actual  fixed 
residence,  in  a  place. 

Inliabita'tion,  to.  [Lat.  inhabitation)  Act  of  inhal>- 
iting;  state  of  being  inhabited.  —  Abode;  place  of  resi¬ 
dence;  dwelling. 

Inhab'itativencss,  n.  {Phren.)  An  organ  supposed 
to  iudicate  the  desire  of  permanence  in  place  of  abode. 

Webster. 

Inliab'iter,  to.  One  who  inhabits;  an  inhabitant;  a 
dweller. 

Inliab'itress,  to.  A  female  inhabitant  oi  iv*ident.  (r.) 

Inhalation.  ».  [Lat.  inha  la /to.]  Act  of  inhaling  or 
drawing  into.  —  That  which  is  inhaled. 

{Med.)  The  drawing  of  air,  gases,  or  vapors  into  the 
lungs.  Many  substances  are  medicinally  applied  in  this 
form,  by  means  of  an  inhaler,  an  instrument  so  con¬ 
trived  as  to  admit  of  the  inhalation  of  a  variety  of  va¬ 
pors  mixed  more  or  less  with  atmospheric  air.  The 
steam  of  hot  water,  the  vapor  of  tar,  of  ether,  of  chloro¬ 
form,  of  iodine,  chlorine,  Ac.,  may  be  thus  administered. 

Inhale',  v.  a.  [Lat.  inhalo  —  in,  and  halo,  to  breathe.] 
To  draw  into  the  lungs ;  to  inspire ;  as,  to  inhale  air ;  — 
correlative  of  exhale,  q.  v. 

I  nil  a  lent,  a.  Employed  for  inhaling. 

Inlial  er,  to.  One  who,  or  that  which,  inhales.  —  An 
apparatus  used  for  inhalation  of  any  vapor  or  volatile 
matter  for  medicinal  requirements.  —  A  respirator  for 
protecting  the  lungs  from  the  inhalation  of  damp  or 
mephitic  air. 

Inlianibupe,  (een-yam-boo'pa,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt. 
90  m.  N.N.E.  of  Bahia. 

I n bailee',  v.  a.  Same  as  Enhance,  q.  v. 

Inharmon'ic,  Inharmon'ical,  a.  (Mus.)  In¬ 
harmonious;  discordant;  dissonant;  unmusical. 

Inharmonious.  a.  Unmusical;  discordant;  want¬ 
ing  harmony. 

Inliarmo'niously,  adv.  Without  harmony;  dis¬ 
cordantly. 

Inliariiio'niousness,  to.  Quality  of  being  inhar¬ 
monious. 

Iiihar'mony,TO.  Want  of  harmony ;  discord,  (r.) 

Inhaiima,  ( een-you'ma ,)  a  village  of  Brazil,  about  8  m. 
N.E.  of  Rio  Janeiro  ;  pop.  2,000. 

I  it  hearse',  v.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  hearse,  coffin,  or  fu¬ 
neral  monument. 

Inhere',  v.  to.  [Lat.  inhstreo — in.  and  lisereo.  to  hang  or 
hold  fast,  to  stick.]  To  exist  or  be  fixed  in  something 
else. 

Inher  ence,  Inher'eney,  to.  [Fr.  inherence,  from 
L.  Lat.  inhterentia,  from  Lat.  mharens.]  Existence  in 
something;  a  fixed  state  of  being  in  another  body  or 
substance. 

Inher'ent,  a.  [Fr.  inherent ;  Lat .inhtrrens.]  Existing 
in  something  else,  so  as  to  he  inseparable  from  it.  — 
Naturally  pertaining  to;  innate;  inborn;  natural;  in¬ 
bred;  inwrought. 

Iiilier'ently,  adv.  By  inherence. 

Inlier'it,  v.  a.  [Lat.  in,  and  hares,  htrredis,  an  heir; 
Fr.  Writer  f\  To  take  by  descent  from  an  ancestor;  to 
receive  by  nature  from  a  progenitor. — To  enjoy  ;  to  take 
as  a  possession  by  gift. 

— v.  to.  To  take,  or  have  possession  of,  as  property. 

Inlieritabil'ity,  to.  Quality  of  being  inheritable. 

Inheritable.  a.  That  may  be  inherited;  transmissi¬ 
ble  or  descendible  from  the  ancestor  to  the  heir;  that 
may  be  transmitted  from  the  parent  to  the  child ;  car 
pable  of  taking  by  inheritance,  or  of  receiving  by  descent 
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Inher'itably,  adv.  By  inheritance. 

lulicr'itaiicc,  (Law.)  That  which  is  inherited; 
an  estate  derived  from  an  ancestor  by  an  heir  by  succes¬ 
sion  ;  the  estate  or  possession  which  may  descend  to  an 
heir;  an  estate  given  or  possessed  by  donation  or  divine 
approbation.  —  The  reception  of  an  estate  by  hereditary 
right,  or  the  descent  by  which  au  estate  or  title  is  cast 
on  the  heir;  possession. 

Inheritor,  n.  One  who  inherits  or  may  inherit. 

I li her  ! tress, or  Inheritrix,  n.  An  heiress;  a  female 
who  inherits,  or  is  entitled  to  inherit  after  the  death  of 
an  ancestor. 

lsitierse',  e.a.  Same  as  Inhf.arse,  7.  v. 

Inlie'sion,  n.  [Lat.  inhssio. J  The  act  of  inhering; 
inherence. 

Inllib'it,  v.  a.  [Lat.  inhibex),  inhibitus —  in,  and  habeo , 
to  have,  to  hold.  See  Have.]  To  restrain;  to  hinder; 
to  check  or  repress. 

— To  forbid;  to  prohibit;  to  interdict. 

Inliibi'tion,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  inhibitio.]  A  restraining. — 
Restraint;  embargo;  prohibition. 

Inhibitory,  a.  Prohibiting;  prohibitory. 

Inliive',  v.a.  To  put  into  a  hive;  to  hive. 

Inhoop',  v.a.  To  confine  in  an  enclosure. 

IiiIioh  pitable,  a.  Not  disposed  to  entertain  strangers 
gratuitously;  affording  110  conveniences,  subsistence,  or 
shelter  to  strangers. 

Inlios  pitablenesM,  n.  Quality  of  being  inhos¬ 
pitable. 

Inhos'pitably,  adv.  Unkindly  to  strangers;  not 
hospitably. 

In  hospitality,  n.  Want  of  hospitality  or  kindness 
to  strangers. 

Inhuman,  a.  [Fr.  inhum  ain ;  Lat.  t  nhumanus.)  Des¬ 
titute  of  the  kindness  and  tenderness  that  belongs  to  a 
human  being;  marked  with  cruelty;  cruel;  unfeeliug; 
merciless;  savage;  barbarous. 

lull  iiman'ity.  n.  [Lat.  inhumanitas.]  Cruelty  of  j 
disposition;  savageness  of  heart;  cruelty  iu  act ;  bar¬ 
barity. 

Inhumanly,  adv.  With  cruelty;  barbarously. 

Inhiiinate,  v.a.  [Fr.  in/ turner.]  To  bury:  to  in¬ 
hume.  (R.) 

Inhuma  tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat .  inhumatio.]  Act  of  in¬ 
huming  or  burying  in  the  earth;  interment;  sepulture. 

(Chum.)  A  method  of  digesting  substances  by  burying 
the  vessel  containing  them  in  warm  earth.  —  Wright. 

I11I1  u me',  r.  a.  [I^at.  in/tumn  —  in,  and  humo,  to  inter, 
to  bury,  from  humus,  the  earth,  the  grouud.]  To  inter; 
to  deposit  in  the  earth ;  to  bury. 

In'ia,  n.  ( Zool .)  One  of  the  few  Cetacea  which  inhabits 
freshwater.  It  belongs  to  the  family  Delphinidse;  is 
the  only  one  known  species  of  its  genus,  and  in  form 
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resembles  a  dolphin  with  a  long  and  slender  snout.  It 
is  found  in  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  and  is 
from  7  to  14  ft.  long.  It  is  pursued  for  the  sake  of  the 
oil  which  it  yields. 

In  imaginable,  a.  Unimaginable. 

Inim  ical,  a.  f  Lat.  inimicalis ,  from  inimicus —  in,  and 
amicus,  a  friend.]  Unfriendly;  having  the  disposition 
or  temper  of  an  enemy;  hostile;  adverse;  hurtful;  re¬ 
pugnant. 

Inimicality,  n.  State  of  being  inimical,  (r.) 

Inim'ically.  adv.  In  a  hostile  manner. 

Inimitabtiity,  n.  Quality  of  being  inimitable. 

Inimitable,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  inimitiibdis.]  That  can¬ 
not  be  imitated  or  copied;  surpassing  imitation. 

"  The  portal  shone  inimitable  on  earth.”— Milton. 

Inimitableness,  n.  Inimitability. 

Inimitably,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  imitated  ; 
to  a  degree  beyond  imitation. 

In'ion,  n.  [Gr.]  (Anal.)  The  ridge  of  the  occiput. 

1 11  iq 'nitons,  a.  Characterized  by  iniquity  ;  wicked; 
unjust;  unrighteous;  criminal. 

Iniq'uitously,  adv.  Injuriously;  unjustly;  wrong¬ 
fully. 

Iniq  uity,  n.  [Fr.  iniquiU;  Lat.  iniquitas ,  from  in- 
iq tius,  unequal  —  in,  and  sequus ,  equal,  7.  r.J  Injustice ; 
unrighteousn  is  ;  a  deviation  from  rectitude  ;  a  want  of 
uprightness  in  principle. 

— A  sin  or  crime  ;  wickedness  ;  any  act  of  injustice. 

Inirrit abil  ity,  n.  [in,  priv.,  and  irritability.]  Good¬ 
nature;  placability. 

Inir'ritable,  a.  Not  irritable ;  good-natured. 

Inir'ritati ve,  a.  Not  accompanied  with  excitement; 
mild. — Craig. 

litis.  In'n is.  [Perhaps  from  Lat.  insula,  an  island.]  An 
Irish  word  signifying  island,  used  as  a  prefix  to  the  names 
of  some  islands  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  of  several 
towns  situated  on  lakes  or  rivers  in  the  same  country  ; 
as.  Inis  fallen,  Innishowen ,  Ac.  (Also  written  Ennis.) 

Initial,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  initialis,  from  irtitium,  a  going 
in,  entrance ;  in,  and  eo,  Hum,  to  go.  See  Itinerant.] 
Beginning;  incipient.  —  Placed  at  the  beginning. 

— n.  The  first  letter  of  a  word  or  name. 

(Law.)  Though  in  general  it  is  usual  and  regular  in 
All  legal  deeds  and  writings  tor  a  party  to  write  his  full 
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Christian  name  and  surname,  yet  in  many  cases,  es¬ 
pecially  in  documents  of  a  mercantile  nature,  signature 
by  initials  will  bind  equally  with  the  full  signature. 

Initially,  adv.  In  au  incipient  degree. 

Ini  tiate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  initio ,  initiatus. J  To  begin  upon  ; 
to  instruct  in  rudiments  or  principles;  to  instruct;  to 
acquaint  with.  —  To  introduce  into  any  society  or  sect 
by  instructing  the  candidates  in  its  principles  or  cere¬ 
monies ;  to  introduce  into  11  new  state  or  society. 

— v.  n.  To  do  the  first  act ;  to  perform  the  first  rite. 

— a.  Begun  ;  commenced  ;  entered  upon  ;  now  first  ad¬ 
mitted,  introduced,  or  experienced. 

— n.  One  who  is  initiated. 

Initiation,  (in-ish-i-a'shon,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  initiatin.] 
Act  or  process  of  initiating.  —  Act  or  method  of  intro¬ 
ducing  one  into  a  new  society,  by  instructing  him  iu  its 
principles,  rules,  or  ceremonies;  act  or  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  one  acquainted  with  rudiments  or  principles  before 
unknown;  admission  by  application  of  ceremonies  or 
use  of  symbols;  as,  initiation  in  the  Order  of  Free¬ 
masons. 

Initiative,  (in-ish'i-a-tiv,)  a.  [Fr.]  Serving  to  initiate; 
initiatory. 

— 71.  In  introductory  or  inceptive  step  or  movement ;  as, 
to  take  the  initiative  in  any  line  of  conduct  or  business. 

—  The  right  or  power  to  originate; —  used  in  relation  to 
legislative  enactments. 

Ini'tiatory,  a.  Inceptive;  introductory;  preparatory; 
as,  an  initiatory  measure.  —  Initiating;  serving  to  in¬ 
itiate;  as,  an  initiatory  rite. 

Ini'tiatory,  n.  An  introductory  rite  or  ceremony. 

Inject',  v.a.  [Lat.  injicio,  injectus —  in,  and  jacio,  to 
throw  or  cast  ]  To  throw,  cast,  or  put  in  or  into;  as, 
to  inject  a  clyster.  —  To  cast  on  ;  to  throw,  (r.) 

Injection,  (in-jtkfshun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  injectin.]  Act 
of  injecting,  or  of  throwing  or  casting  in  or  into. 

(Med.)  A  fluid  thrown  into  the  body,  either  through 
the  bowels,  bladder,  the  ear,  or  into  some  tumor  or 
abscess,  after  the  contents  have  been  discharged.  In¬ 
jections,  when  given  for  purgative  purposes,  are  made 
of  Glauber,  or  Epsom  salts,  dissolved  in  water,  to  which 
castor-oil  is  usually  added  ;  or  they  may  be  made  by  add¬ 
ing  turpentine  or  assafcetida  to  warm  gruel,  and  throw¬ 
ing  it  up  the  bowels  by  means  of  an  apparatus  called  an 
enema  syringe..  The  old  name  for  1.  was  glyster,  or 
clyster;  the  term  most  generally  used  now  for  such  an 
operation  is  lavement,  or  enema. 

1.  cock.  (Mach.)  The  stop-cock  in  the  ejection-pipe, 
for  shutting  oft’  the  supply  of  cold  water  used  for  the 
condensation  of  steam.  —  I.  pipe,  the  pipe  through 
which  the  injection  water  passes  to  the  condenser  ;  in  a 
steam-vessel  the  injection  pipe  is  opeu  to  the  sea,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel. 

Inject  or,  n.  See  Supplement. 

Injcl'ly,  v.  a.  To  lay  in,  or  place  as  if  in,  jelly,  (r.) 

Tennyson. 

Injoin',  v.a.  See  Enjoin. 

Injoint',  v.a.  To  joint ;  to  fasten  or  attach  together  as 
withjoints. 

Injudicial,  (-dish'al,)  a.  Not  according  to  legal 
forms,  (r.) 

Injudicious,  (- dTsh'us ,)  a.  [Fr.  inj'idirfeux.]  Not  ju¬ 
dicious  ;  lacking  judgment ;  acting  without  wisdom  or 
judgment;  as,  an  injudicious  adviser.  —  Opposed  to 
sound  judgment,  sense,  or  discretion  ;  indiscreet ;  incon¬ 
siderate;  incautious;  unwise;  imprudent;  as,  an  inju¬ 
dicious  step. 

Injudiciously,  adv.  In  an  unwise  or  injudicious 
manner. 

Injiidi'cioiisness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
judicious,  unwise,  or  imprudent. 

Inju  nction,  (in-jungl/shon ,)  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  injunctio] 

—  in,  and  jungo,  to  join.  See  Enjoin.]  Act  of  enjoin¬ 
ing,  exhorting,  or  commanding.  —  Command;  order; 
mandate ;  precept. 

(Law.)  A  writ  which  issues  under  the  seal  of  a  court 
of  equity,  in  order  to  restrain  proceedings  in  other 
courts,  Ac.  Injunctions  are  usually  divided  into  com¬ 
mon  and  special,  the  former  being  granted  to  restrain 
proceedings  in  a  court  of  law;  the  latter  being  granted 
to  restrain  the  negotiation  of  notes  and  bills  of  ex¬ 
change,  the  sale  of  land,  the  sailing  of  a  ship,  transfer 
of  stock,  Ac.  In  fact,  the  variety  of  cases  is  endless  in 
which  a  court  of  equity  grants  relief  to  a  plaintiff,  in  re¬ 
straining  the  commission  or  the  continuance  of  some 
act  of  the  defendant. 

Ill  jure.  v.a.  [Fr.  injurier ;  Lat  injurior ,  from  injuria 

—  in,  and  jus,  juris,  right,  law,  justice.  See  Jurist.]  To 
act  towards  contrary  to  justice,  right,  or  equity  ;  to 
harm;  to  wrong;  to  hurt  or  wound,  as  the  person  ;  to 
impair  soundness  ;  to  damage  or  lessen  the  value  of;  to 
slander,  tarnish,  deteriorate,  or  diminish  ;  to  annoy  ;  to 
give  pain  to;  to  grieve;  to  hurt  or  weaken  ;  to  violate; 
to  make  worse ;  as,  to  injure  one’s  person,  property, 
principles,  feelings,  reputation,  health,  Ac. 

Iu  juror,  n.  One  who  inflicts  a  wrong,  harm,  or  in¬ 
jury. 

Injurious,  a.  [Fr.  injurieux  ;  Lat.  injuring.]  Wrong¬ 
ful ;  unjust;  hurtful,  pernicious,  or  prejudicial  to  the 
rights  or  interests  of  another  ;  as.  an  injurious  report. 

—  Hurtful  or  detrimental  to  one’s  health,  feelings, 
pocket,  or  reputation;  affecting  with  damage  or  loss; 
mischievous;  baneful;  as,  injurious  effects.  —  Lessen¬ 
ing  or  tarnishing  credit  or  reputation;  detractory; 
calumnious;  as,  an  injurious  insinuation,  an  injurious 
appellation. 

Injuriously,  adv.  In  an  injurious  or  harmful  man¬ 
ner;  wrongfully;  mischievously;  hurtful ly. 

Injurious  11  ess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  injuri¬ 
ous  ;  harm ;  injury. 

Iujtiry,  n.  [Fr.  injure;  Lat.  injuria.  See  Injc^x.J 
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Any  wrong,  hurt,  or  damage  done  to  a  man’p  person, 
lights,  reputation,  or  goods;  any  diminution  of  that 
which  is  good,  valuable,  or  advantageous;  detriment, 
damage;  loss;  injuriousness. 

(Law)  Something  done  contrary  to  jaw,  to  the 
hurt  of  another  person  or  his  property.  According  to 
Blackstone,  injuries  or  private  wrongs  are  an  infringe¬ 
ment  or  privation  of  tin*  private  or  civil  rights  belong¬ 
ing  tc  individuals  considered  as  individuals.  lie  dis¬ 
tributes  the  several  modes  of  redress  of  private  wrongs 
into  three  special  species:  first,  that  which  is  obtained 
by  tiie  mere  act  ot  the  parties  themselves,  as  reprisal, 
self-defence,  arbitration  ;  secondly,  that  which  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  mere  act  and  operation  of  law,  us  retainer, 
remitter;  and  thirdly,  that  which  arises  from  suit  or 
action  in  courts,  which  consists  in  a  conjunction  of  the 
other  two,  the  act  of  tin*  parties  co-operating  with  the 
act  of  law  ;  the  act  of  the  parties  being  necessary  to  set 
the  law  in  motion,  and  the  process  of  the  law  being  in 
general  the  only  instrument  by  which  the  parties  are 
enabled  to  procure  a  certain  and  adequate  redress 

I  nj  lis  t  iee,  ti.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  injustiiia —  in,  and  justitia. 
See  Jushce.j  That  which  is  contrary  to  equity,  right, 
or  justice;  iniquity;  wrong;  any  violation  of  another’s 
rights;  the  withholding  from  another  merited  praise, 
or  ascribing  to  him  unmerited  blame. 

Ink.  (ink,)ti.  [Du.  irtkt ;  Fr.  enc?v.J  The  basis  of  writing- 
ink  is  gallotannate  of  iron.  It  is  generally  made  by 
mixing  gall-nuts,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  gum-arabic  in 
different  proportions.  The  following  receipt  gives  an 
excellent  ink,  black,  fluent,  and  permanent.  Digest 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  bruised  nut-galls  in  a  gallon 
of  cold  water,  then  add  six  ounces  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  an  equal  weight  of  gum-arabic,  and  four  or  five 
drops  of  creosote  as  an  antiseptic.  Let  the  mixture 
digest  for  three  or  four  weeks,  shaking  it  up  now  and 
then,  after  which  decant  the  clear  fiuiil.  Ink  long  ex¬ 
posed  to  moisture  and  to  the  atmosphere  turns  brown, 
through  becoming  converted  into  peroxide  of  iron.  The 
writing  of  documents  which  has  become  yellow  and 
pale  from  age.  may  be  restored  by  passing  over  it,  with 
a  fine  brush,  a  solution  of  gall-nuts,  which,  uniting  with 
the  iron,  re-forms  a  black  gallotannate.  luk-staius 
submitted  to  the  action  of  an  a4ka line  carbonate  during 
washing  become  converted  into  spots  of  yellow  peroxide, 
or  iron-moulds.  These  may  he  removed  by  dissolving 
the  iron  oxide  with  an  acid  that  will  not  attack  the 
fibre  of  the  cloth,  such  as  oxalic  acid,  a  weak  solution 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  ami  several  others.  Blue  ink 
is  now  frequently  used:  it  is  sometimes  made  from 
indigo,  and  sometimes  from  Prussian  blue.  Bed  ink 
may  be  made  by  infusing  Brazil  wood,  cut  into  small 
pieces,  for  two  or  three  days  in  weak  vinegar.  The  in¬ 
fusion  may  then  be  boiled  with  the  wood  for  an  hour, 
and  afterwards  strained  and  thickened  slightly  with 
gum-arabic  and  sugar:  a  little  alum  Improves  the  color. 
A  decoction  of  cochineal,  with  a  little  liquid  ammonia, 
forms  a  beautiful  red  ink,  but  the  color  is  not  perma¬ 
nent.  Indian  ink  consists  of  cakes  made  of  lamp-black 
and  size,  or  animal  glue.  The  Chinese,  however,  in 
manufacturing  this  ink,  do  not  use  animal  glue,  but 
vegetable  juices,  which  render  it  more  brilliant  and 
lasting.  When  Indian-ink  is  prepared  with  the  best 
lamp-black,  levigated  with  the  finest' gelatine,  or  solu¬ 
tion  of  glue,  it  forms  an  ink  of  good  color,  but  wants 
the  shining  fracture  and  permanency  of  Chinese  ink. 
Indian  ink  is  used  in  Europe  for  designs  in  black  and 
white,  in  which  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  afford  gradations  of  tone  according  to  the  degree  of 
its  dilution  with  water.  Maticing  inks  are  of  various 
kinds,  and  are  used  for  marking  linen.  They  generally 
consist  of  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  some  cases 
the  fabric  to  he  marked  is  previously  moistened  with  an 
alkaline  solution.  By  this  means,  oxide  of  silver  is  pre¬ 
cipitated  upon,  and  combines  with  the  cloth  when  it  is 
written  upon,  so  as  scarcely  to  he  removed  by  a  re¬ 
agent.  Sympathetic  inks  are  such  as  are  invisible  until 
heat  or  some  other  power  is  employed  to  develop  them. 
IIellot’8  sympathetic  ink  consists  of  chloride  of  cohalt. 
The  letters  are  invisible  till  the  paper  on  whieh  they 
are  written  is  held  to  the  fire;  when  the  water  evapo¬ 
rates,  and  the  letters  appear  green.  Irinting  ink  con¬ 
sists  essentially  of  a  mixture  of  lamp-black,  finely- 
divided  carbon,  and  oil.  The  qualifications  of  a  good 
printing  ink  are:  —  1  that  it  should  distribute  freely 
and  easily,  and  work  sharp  and  clean  ;  2.  that  it  should 
not  have  too  much  tenacity  for  the  type,  but  should 
have  a  much  greater  affinity  for  the  paper,  and  so  couie 
off  freely  upon  it;  3.  it  ought  to  dry  almost  immediately 
on  the  paper,  but  not  dry  at  all  upon  the  type  or  rollers ; 
this  is  particularly  necessary  in  newspaper  printing;  4. 
it  should  be  able  to  withstand  all  the  effects  of  time  and 
chemical  re-agents,  and  should  never  change  color.  The 
quality  of  the  linseed  oil  employed,  and  even  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  seed  from  which  the  oil  is  obtained,  requires 
great  attention.  In  making  printing-ink,  the  linseed 
oil  is  first  clarified  from  all  fatty  matters,  and  the  pure 
oil  is  boiled  at  a  carefully  regulated  temperature.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  boiling,  the  best  pale  yellow  soap  is  added,  and 
the  required  driers  are  then  mixed  with  it.  The  best 
lamp-black  is  obtained  from  the  smoke  of  naphtha,  the 
combustion  of  which  has  been  regulated  with  care.  This 
black  is  ground  up  intimately  with  the  drying  oil,  which 
has  assumed  almost  the  character  of  a  varnish,  and  tLe 
ink  is  complete. 

Ink,  v.  a.  To  black,  daub,  or  stain  with  ink;  as,  to  ink 
types,  to  ink  one’s  fingers. 

Ink'-bagr.  n.  A  bag  containing  a  fluid  like  ink,  in 
cuttle-fishes. 

Ink'- blurred,  (- blurd ,)  a.  Smudged,  blurred,  o# 
stained  with  ink  ;  as,  an  ink-blurred  writing. 
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Ink'erman,  in  W.  Virginia .a  post-office  of  Hardy  co. 
In  k  or  mail  n,  (in'ker-mdn,)  a  village  of  Russia,  in  the 
S.  of  the  Crimea,  govt,  of  Taurida,  33  m.  from  Simfero¬ 
pol.  During  the  Crimean  war,  the  Russians,  nearly 
50,000  strong,  assailed  the  weakest  part  of  the  English 
position  facing  the  harhor  of  Balaklavaand  the  caverns 
of  Inkermann,  Nov.  5,  1854.  For  six  hours,  8,000  Brit¬ 
ish  troops  encountered  at  various  points,  and  resisted, 
the  assault  of  this  overwhelming  force.  The  French 
came  to  the  support  of  the  English,  and  the  Russians 
were  driven  hack  with  great  slaughter.  The  English 
loss  amounted  to  3,000,  and  that  of  the  French  to  1,720 
men.  The  Russians  lost  abt.  12,000  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Ink'-flsli,  n.  ( Zoul .)  See  SepiaDjE. 

Inkliorn.  n.  An  inkstand;  —  so  designated  from  its 
being  anciently  constructed  of  horn.  —  A  portable  case 
containing  the  necessary  appliances  for  writing. 
Ink'ineMS,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  inky. 
Ink'iug,  p.  a.  Covering  or  feeding  with  ink  ;  as,  inking 
type. 

Inking -roller.  ( Typog .)  A  roller  for  spreading  ink 
over  types,  wood-cut  blocks,  or  engraved  plates. —  Ini  - 
ing-trou  ,ht  or  table.  A  table  used  to  supply  a  roller 
with  the  requisite  quantity  of  ink. —  Siniimmds. 
Inkle,  n.  Same  as  Incle,  7  v. 

Inkling,  (in jk' ling,)  n.  [Probably  from  A.  S  ingan , 
to  go  in,  to  enter,  with  the  dimin.  termination  ling,] 
A  hint  or  whisper;  an  intimation. 

“Aboard  &  Corinthiau  vessel  he  got  an  inkling  among  the 
ship’s  crew  of  a  conspiracy.”  —  L"  Estrange. 

I n knit,  (in-nil',)  v.  a.  To  knit  in 

Iiik'Mtaiiri,  n.  A  vessel  or  utensil  for  holding  ink  and 
implements  for  writing;  — sometimes  applied  to  an  ink- 
horn  or  bottle. 

Ink'y,  a.  Containing,  consisting  of,  or  resembling  ink ; 
having  the  properties  of  ink ;  black  with  ink  ;  tarnished 
or  besmirched  with  ink  :  as,  inky  water, inky  hands,  Ac. 
Iulace',  v.  a.  To  insert  in,  as  lace;  to  ornament  with 
something  so  as  to  imitate  lacework. 

Inlaga'tion.  n.  [L.  Lat.  inlagatio.]  (Law.)  Restora¬ 
tion  to  the  protection  of  law. 

Inlaiii',  pp.  of  Inlay,  7.  v. 

lulaml.  a.  Situate  tar  into  the  land,  that  is,  remote 
from  the  ocean;  as,  an  inland  sea. —  Pertaining  to  the 
interior  of  a  country  ;  internal ;  — opposed  to  coasting  ; 
as,  inland  navigation.  —  Carried  on  within  the  limits  of 
a  country;  domestic; — in  this  sense  opposed  to  foreign; 
as,  inland  traffic. —  Peculiar  in  direct  application  to  a 
country;  drawn  and  made  negotiable  or  payable  in  the 
same  country;  as,  an  inland  bill  of  exchange, inland 
revenue,  Ac. 

— n.  The  interior  or  inner  part  of  a  country. 

"  They  .  .  .  shall  defend  our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers.” 

Shake. 

Inland,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Cedar  co. ;  pop.  987. 
I11  land,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-office  of  Benzie  co. 
Inland,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Summit  co. 

In  lander,  n.  A  dweller  in  the  interior  of  a  country, 
or  at  a  distance  from  the  sea. 

Inlard  ,  v.  a.  See  Enluid. 

Inlay',  v.  a.  ( imp .  and  pp.  INLAID.)  To  lay,  set.  or 
place  in :  —  lienee,  to  diversify  cabinet  or  other  work  bv 
laying  in  thin  slices  or  cubes  of  fine  wood,  ivory,  pearl, 
mosaic,  Ac..  on  some  other  surface  of  wood  or  coarser 
material;  to  adorn  with  marquetry. 

— n.  Pieces  of  rare  wood,  ivory,  mosaic,  Ac.,  inserted  into 
another  surlace  for  adornment,  ornament,  Ac. ;  mar¬ 
quetry-work. 

1 11  lay 'er,  n.  One  who  inlays,  or  works  in  marquetry. 
Iiilay'ing,  n.  (Arts  and  Manuf.)  That  branch  of 
decorative  art,  applied  chielly  to  the  manufacture  of 
ornamented  furniture,  desks,  work-boxes,  Ac.  It  is 
performed  by  cutting  grooves  in  the  surface  of  any 
material,  and  filling  up  the  hollows  thus  produced  with 
some  substance  of  a  different  kind  or  color,  so  that  a 
marked  contrast  may  be  obtained  between  the  ground¬ 
work  and  the  pattern  that  is  inserted  in  it.  Inlaying 
may  be  executed  in  any  kind  of  hard  wood,  metal,  tor¬ 
toise-shell,  ivory,  horn,  mother-of-pearl,  Ac.,  In  the  man¬ 
ner  described,  or  by  sawingout  a  pattern  simultaneously 
in  two  veneers,  or  thin  layers  of  wood,  of  different  col¬ 
ors,  that  have  been  placed  together  for  the  purpose,  and 
are  afterwards  glued  to  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  wood 
of  inferior  quality,  the  pattern  that  is  cut  out  of  each 
veneer  fitting  exactly  in  the  space  that  is  left  in  the 
others  when  the  device  has  been  sawn  out  and  removed. 
This  method  resembles  mosaic-work  in  some  respects, 
but  differs  from  it  in  this  essential  point,  that  the  ma¬ 
terials  are  not  fitted  together  iu  such  small  pieces.  (See 
Mosaic-work.)  Damaskeening  is  a  species  of  inlaying 
ir.  metals,  iu  which  the  natives  of  the  East  .are  very 
skilful.  (See  Damaskeening.)  Two  kinds  of  inlaying, 
often  seen  in  old  pieces  of  furniture,  called  “  Buhl- work  ” 
and  “Roisner-work,”  took  their  names  respectively  from 
two  cabinet-makers  who  practised  the  art  in  Paris,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  The  former  is  the 
insertion  of  slips  and  scroll-work  of  brass  into  a  ground¬ 
work  of  dark  or  clouded  wood,  and  the  latter,  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  a  pattern,  cut  in  ebony,  into  tulip-wood,  or  any 
other  wood  of  a  light  color.  In  some  specimens  the 
effect  of  painting  is  produced  by  the  use  of  a  variety  of 
pieces  of  wood  of  different  colors.  Inlaying,  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  formation  of  flooring,  is  called  marquetry 
and  parquetry.  —  See  Marquetry,  Parquetry. 

I11  league,  (-Meg’,)  v.  a.  To  form  a  league  with;  to 
enter  into  alliance  with;  to  confederate;  to  unite;  to 
coalesce;  to  combine. 

1 11  'let,  n.  A  passage  or  place  of  ingress  ;  an  entrance  ; 
an  opening  into  an  inclosed  place;  way  of  access  or  ad¬ 
mission. 

“  Door*  iud  windows,  inlets  of  men  and  of  light.”  —  Wotton. 
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— A  recess  in  the  shore  of  the  sea,  or  of  a  lake  or  great 
river;  a  bay;  a  creek ;  a  channel  or  strait  between  two 
islands. 

“  Inlets  among  broken  lands  or  islands.”  —  Ellis. 

— Anything  inlaid,  inserted,  or  let  iu. 

Inliglil'en,  v.  a.  Same  as  Enlighten,  7.  v. 

In  list',  v.  a.  See  Enlist,  the  more  current  orthography. 

In  lock',  v  a.  To  lock  in,  as  one  thing  within  another. 

In'ly,  a.  [A.  S.  inlic.]  Internal ;  secret ;  interior ;  as, 
“  the  inly  touch  of  love.”  —  Ska l>8.- 

— adv.  Within;  in  the  heart;  secretly;  internally;  as,  to 
be  inly  angered. 

Iil'macy.  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  an  inmate.  (R.) 

Inmantle,  v.  a.  To  envelop  or  shroud,  as  in  u  man¬ 
tle.  (u.) 

Inman  ville,  in  Rhode.  Island ,  a  villageof  Providence 
co.,  about  25  m.  N.W.  by  W.  of  Providence. 

In  mate,  n.  A  co-dweller  with  another  in  the  same 
house  or  habitation;  a  fellow-lodger;  a  lodger;  one 
who  lives  with  a  family  ; —  hence,  one  admitted  into  an 
hospital,  asylum,  prison,  Ac. 

— a.  Received  as  a  lodger  or  co-dweller.  (R.) 

I  iimeslt',  v.  a.  To  draw  within  meshes,  as  of  a  net. 

Imiicw',  v.  a.  To  inclose  or  immure,  as  in  a  mew  or 
cage  for  haw ks.  (R.) 

In  most,  a.  Deepest  or  farthest  within;  remotest  from 
the  surface  or  external  part. 

“  You  must .  .  .  pierce  the  inmost  bosom  of  the  earth.” — Sliaks. 

I1111.  11.  [A.  S.  inn,  inne,  a  chamber,  an  inn,  a  house; 
lcei.  inni ,  a  house,  from  win,  within.  See  Inn.]  A 
house  within  which  travellers  obtain  shelter,  lo.'ging, 
and  entertainment,  for  payment;  un  hotel;  a  tavern;  a 
house  of  public  entertainment;  a  hostelry. 

“  Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  iu  mine  inn  t  " —  Shake. 

Inns  <>f  Court,  in  England,  the  name  of  four  societies  or 
colleges  in  London  for  the  study  of  the  law,  entitling 
the  students,  when  duly  qualified,  to  be  called  to  the 
bar.  These  are  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Middle  Temple, 
the  ancient  habitation  of  the  Knights  Templars;  Lin¬ 
coln's  Inn,  (originally  the  dwelling-house  of  Henry  Lacy. 
Earl  of  Lincoln) ;  and  Gray's  Inn,  once  the  manor-house 
of  Lord  Gray,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIP.  Besides  the 
four  Inns  of  Court,  there  are  eight  Inns  of  Chancery ; 
three  of  them  belong  to  the  Inner  Temple,  namely, 
Clifford's,  Clement’s,  and  Lyon's  Inn;  one.  New  Inn,  to 
the  Middle  Temple;  two,  Furnival’s  Inn  and  Thavies’ 
Inn,  belonging  to  Lincoln's  Iiiu;  and  Barnard’s  Inn, 
belonging  to  Gray’s  Inn. 

In  11,  a  river  of  Europe,  rising  in  a  lake  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rluetian  Alps,  and  forming  the  romantic  valleys  called 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Engadine.  It  traverses  the  Tyrol 
from  west  to  east,  and  falls  into  the  Danube  at  Passau. 
It  is  280  m.  iu  length. 

Inn,  v.  a.  To  house;  to  put  under  shelter;  to  place 
under  cover. 

“  He  .  .  .  gives  me  leave  to  inn  my  crop.” — Shake. 

— To  provide  with  lodging  and  entertainment. 

Innate',  a.  [Lat.  innatus ,  from  innascor —  in,  and  nas- 
cor,natus,  to  be  born.  See  Native.]  Inborn;  native ; 
natural.  —  Constitutionally  inherent  in  the  intellect,  as, 
distinct  from  the  effects  produced  by  experience. 

(Hot.)  Applied  to  anthers  attached  by  their  base  to 
the  very  apex  of  the  filament,  turning  neither  inward 
nor  outward. —  Worcester. 

(Pnilos.)  I.  ideas  are  such  as  are  inborn,  and  belong  to 
the  mind  from  its  birth.  “  These,”  says  Descartes,  “  1 
have  called  innate  iu  the  same  sense  in  which  we  say 
that  generosity  is  innate  in  some  families,  or  that  cer¬ 
tain  diseases  (as  the  gout  or  stone)  are  innate  in  others  ; 
not  that  the  children  of  those  families  labor  under  such 
diseases  in  their  mother's  womb,  but  that  they  are  horn 
with  a  certain  predisposition  or  faculty  of  contracting 
them.”  11  is  now  generally  agreed  among  philosophers, 
that  the  mind  is  originally  constituted  with  its  own 
fundamental  laws  of  thought,  which  will  inevitably 
cause  it  to  develop  only  to  certain  effects,  and  that  at 
the  same  time  a  certain  external  influence,  a  contact 
with  the  outward  world,  is  absolutely  necessary,  with¬ 
out  which  it  would  not  develop  at  all. 

Innately,  adv.  Naturally;  inhereutly. 

Innate  ei ess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  innate. 

Innavigable,  a.  [Lat. innavigabiiis.  See  Navigate.] 
That  cannot  be  navigated  ;  impassable  by  ships  or  ves¬ 
sels;  o tiering  no  means  of  navigation;  as,  au  innavi¬ 
gable  river. 

Innav  igably,  adv.  In  a  condition  not  admitting  of 
navigation. 

In  ner,  a.  [Compar.  of  in.]  Interior;  further  inward 
than  something  else;  internal;  — opposed  to  outer;  as, 
an  inner  apartment.  —  Having  relation  or  reference  to 
psychological  being  or  its  phenomena. 

“  This  . .  .  governs  tbe  inner  mau,  the  nobler  part.”  —  Milton. 

— Obscure;  difficult  of  perception  or  comprehension. 

Innerlei'tlien,  a  village  of  Scotland,  6  m.  from 
Peebles,  and  noted  for  its  saline  springs.  It  is  the 
“  St.  Ronan’s  Well  ”  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Pop.  COO. 

In'  nennost,  a.  [ Inner  and  most.]  Farthest  inward; 
most  remote  or  distant  from  the  external  part. 

I n 'n er* post,  n.  ( Ship-building .)  A  piece  brought  in 
at  the  fore-side  of  the  main-post;  and  generally  con¬ 
tinued  as  high  as  the  wing-transom,  to  seat  the  other 
transoms  upon. 

Innerva'tioii,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prefix  in,  and 
nervus,  nerve.]  The  act  or  operation  of  strengthening 
the  nerves;  process  of  innerving. 

(Physiol.)  The  nervous  influence  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  life  and  the  functions  of  the  various 
organs;  —  an  influence  of  whose  character  and  source 
we  are  ignorant.  It  seems  to  resemble  the  galvanic  or 
electric  agencies.  —  Dunqlison. 
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Iniiliolder.  Inn'keeper.  n.  A  person  who  keep* 
an  inn  or  house  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers;  u» 
hotel-keeper ;  a  taverner. 

Inn  ing,  /i  [A.S.  iHimi^.]  The  ingathering  or  harvest¬ 
ing  of  grain. 

{Sports.)  In  cricket,  the  name  given  to  the  turn  of  0 
player  to  go  in  with  his  bat  to  l he  wicket. 

— pi.  Lands  wrested  or  recovered  from  the  sea. 

In  iiis.  a  Oltic  word  Mgiiilying  island ;  prefixed  to  the 
names  of  many  parishes,  towns,  and  islands  in  Ireland 

Inilisbe'gil,  or  Iitnifebig gle, an  island ol  Ireland, 
in  Acliill  Sound,  co.  Mayo. 

Innis'beg,  the  name  of  many  islands  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland. 

Iniaisborfiit,  or  Bof'fin,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  on  an 
island  of  the  same  name,  iu  Connaught,  co.  Mayo, 
abt.  3  m.  N. N.W. of  Claggan  Point.  It  has  an  excellent 
harbor  on  the  S.  coast.  Inuisboffin  is  also  the  name  of 
many  islands  in  tbe  cos.  of  Donegal  and  Longford. 

IniiiKear'rn,  an  island  of  Ireland,  on  the  coast  of  Ulster 

Imiiseat'tery,  or  Scatteky,  an  bland  of  Ireland,  in 
the  lestuary  of  the  Shannon,  abt.  2 in.  S.S.W.of  Kilrusli, 
co.  Clare;  area ,  abt.  100  acres. 

1 11  n  isla  l  ien.  an  island  of  Ireland,  co.  Kerry,  in  the 
Lower  Lake  of  Killarney. 

Iitnisslierk'in.  or  Shirkin',  an  island  of  Ireland,  at 
tbe  entrance  of  Baltimore  Bay,  co.  Cork,  in  Munster; 
pop.  1,026. 

1 11 11  ist  11  rk  .  an  island  of  Ireland,  in  the  Atlantic 

Ocean,  off  the  coast  of  co.  Mayo :  pop.  500. 

Inni  tenoy.  n.  [Lat.  prefix  in,  and  mfi,  to  lean.]  A 
pressure  or  leaning  towards.  (R.) 

Inn  keeper,  n.  See  Innholder. 

In'nocence,  In'noceney,  n.  [Fr.  innocence ;  Lat 
innocentia.]  Harm  leanness;  freedom  from  any  quality 
that  can  injure;  innoxiousness.  —  Freedom  from  crime 
sin,  or  guilt ;  untainted  purity  of  heart  and  life;  unim 
paired  integrity  ;  moral  blamelessness. 

“  Mao's  best  compaoious,  innocence  and  health.”  — Goldsmith. 

— Simplicity  of  mind;  deficiency  of  intellectual  power 
verdancy;  ignorance. 

“  We  laugh  ...  at  the  innocence  of  children.”  —  Temple. 

—  Freedom  from  the  guilt  of  a  particular  sin  or  crime  ;  aa 
he  proved  his  innocence. 

(Bot.)  See  IIedgotis. 

In'nocent,  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  innocent  —  in,  and  nocens , 
from  noceo,  to  harm,  hurt,  or  injure.]  Harmless;  in¬ 
offensive  ;  innoxious  ;  free  from  deleterious  or  injurious 
qualities;  as.  an  innocent  remedy.  —  Free  from  guilt; 
not  having  violated  any  law  or  committed  any  wrong; 
untainted  with  sin;  pure;  upright;  blameless;  spotless; 
as,  an  innocent  child. —  Lawful;  proper;  permitted;  as, 
an  innocent  amusement. —  Free  from  the  guilt  of  a 
particular  crime,  sin,  or  evil-doing;  as,  he  is  innocent 
of  the  charge  brought  against  him.  —  Not  contraband; 
sufferable;  not  liable  to  seizure  or  forfeiture;  as,  innocent 
goods. 

— n.  An  innocent  person  ;  one  free  from  guilt  or  reproach. 
—  Oue  who  is  ignorant; —  hence, an  idiot ;  a  natural;  an 
imbecile;  a  simpleton. 

"Innocents  are  excluded  by  natural  defects.”  —  Booker. 

Innocent  I.,  (St..)  (in'no-sent,)  Pope,  was  a  native  of 
Albano,  and  succeeded  Anastasius  1.  in  402.  He  endeav¬ 
ored  to  obtain  terms  of  peace  with  Aiaric,  407,  but  was 
unsuccessful,  and  during  the  following  year  Rome  was 
taken  and  pillaged.  D.  417. 

Innocent  II.,  a  Roman  of  noble  birth,  elected,  in  1130,  by 
a  part  of  the  cardinals,  w  hilst  others  chose  Peter  of  Leon, 
who  took  the  name  of  Anacletus.  The  party  of  the 
latter  being  the  strongest  at  Rome,  I.  retired  to  France, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  This  contest  for  the 
papal  chair  continued  until  the  death  of  Anacletus,  in 
1138,  although  the  monarchs  of  England.  France,  and 
Germany  espoused  the  cause  of  /.  In  1139  I.  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Roger,  king  of  Sicily, who  had  been  the 
chief  supporter  of  the  rival  Pope.  He  was  released  on 
recognizing  Roger’s  title  as  King  of  Sicily.  The  same 
year,  Arnold  of  Brescia  began  preaching  at  Rome,  and 
was  banished.  D.  1143. 

Innocent  III ,  (Lothario  Conti,)  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  B.  at  Anagni,  1161.  He  succeeded 
Celestine  III.  in  1198;  and  being  endowed  by  nature 
with  all  the  talents  of  a  ruler,  possessed  of  great  erudi¬ 
tion.  and  favored  by  circumstances,  he  was  better  quali¬ 
fied  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to  extend  the  papal 
power.  His  first  care  was  to  recover  and  secure  such 
portion  of  the  domains  of  the  Holy  See  as  were  in  t lie 
hands  of  usurpers.  He  applied  himself  earnestly  to  the 
improvement  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  his 
estates,  and  with  his  high  notions,  derived  from  Hilde 
brand,  of  papal  supremacy,  be  expected  that  all  great 
questions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  should  be  decided  by 
himself.  lie  sought  to  unite  the  Christian  princes  in  a 
crusade  for  the  recovery  of  Palestine,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  promoted  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses.  He 
had  put  France  under  an  interdict,  because  Philip  Au¬ 
gustus  divorced  his  queen,  Ingeburga  ;  and  when  John 
king  of  England,  refused  to  confirm  the  election  of 
Stephen  Langton,  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  /.  laid 
the  kingdom  under  a  ban  also,  and,  in  1212,  formally 
deposed  John,  and  instigated  the  king  of  France  to 
attack  England.  John  was  finally  obliged  to  submit, 
resigned  his  territories  to  Rome,  and  received  them,  as 
a  papal  fief,  from  I.  In  1210  the  Pope  excommunicated 
the  Emperor  Otho  IV.,  who  owed  to  him  his  elevation. 
I.  abolished  the  Roman  senate  and  consulate,  and  thus 
made  himself  absolute  in  bis  estates,  which  now  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Mediterranean.  Almost 
all  Christendom  was  now  subject  to  the  Pope;  two 
crusades  were  undertaken  at  Lie  order,  and  his  influence 
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extended  even  to  Constantinople.  /.  enforced  purity  of 
medals  in  the  clergy,  arid  was  himself  irreproachable  in 
private  life.  In  1215  he  convoked  the  fourth  general 
council  of  the  Lateran,  q.  v.  D.  1216. 

In'nocent  IV.,  {Sinibuldi  Ue  Fieschi,)  was  a  Genoese,  and 
became  chancellor  of  the  Roman  Church.  Gregory  IX. 
created  him  a  cardinal  in  1227.  lie  succeeded  Celestine 
IV.  iu  1243,  at  which  time  the  court  of  Rome  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  contest  with  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  In¬ 
nocent  was  obliged  to  retire  to  t  rance,  where  he  held  the 
council  ot  Lyons,  iu  which  Frederick  was  excommu¬ 
nicated.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  gave  red 
hats  to  the  cardinals.  D.  at  Naples,  1254. 

I NNocKNT  V.,  a  Dominican,  became  archbishop  of  Lyons, 
lardinal ,  and  succeeded  Gregory  X.  in  1276,  but  D.  five 
months  at  lei  his  electiou.  Some  religious  pieces  of  his 
have  been  plinted. 

Innocent  VI.,  cardinal-bishop  of  Ostia,  succeeded  Clement 
VI.  in  1352.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  liber¬ 
ality,  aud  some  of  his  letters  are  extant.  D.  at  Avignon, 
1362. 

Innocent  VII.,  b.  at  Abruzzo,  1336,  was  elected  pope  in 
1404,  but  not  without  great  opposition.  I>.  140o. 

Innocent  VIII.,  a  noble  Genoese,  of  Greek  extraction,  B. 
1431,  obtained  the  tiara,  in  succession  to  Sixtus  IV.,  in 
1481.  lie  endeavored  to  organize  another  crusade,  but 
without  success.  D.  1492. 

Innocent  IX.,  u.  at  Bologna,  1519,  ascended  the  papal 
throne  on  the  death  ot  Gregory  XIV.,  in  1591,  but  uied 
two  months  afterwards,  D,  1591. 

INNOCENT  X^  {J.  Baptist  J*amphilius,)  a  Roman,  succeeded 
Urban  VIII.  iu  1644,  at  the  age  of  73.  He  condemned 
the  doctriues  of  Jansen i us,  and  prosecuted  the  Barber- 
ini  family  with  great  violence.  D.  1655. 

Innocent  XI.,  {Benedetto  Odesculchi ,)  u.  1611,  was  the  son 
of  a  banker  at  Como,  in  the  Milanese.  Iu  his  youth  he 
served  its  a  soldier  in  Germany  and  Poland,  quitted  the 
Camp  to  take  orders,  and  rose  through  the  intermediate 
dignities  to  the  pontificate  in  1676,  on  the  death  ol  Cle¬ 
ment  X.  lie  was  eminent  for  his  probity  and  austerity, 
declaring  himself  against  nepotism,  restraining  luxury 
and  excess,  and  even  prohibiting  women  from  learning 
music,  lie  also  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  mischiefs 
which  had  grown  out  of  a  prescriptive  claim  of  the  for¬ 
eign  ambassadors  at  Rome  to  u  right  of  asylum.  Ihis 
led  to  a  long  quarrel  with  France,  as  Innocent  would 
uot  yield  to  menaces,  or  make  any  exception  to  his  rule 
not  to  receive  an  ambassador  who  would  not  renounce 
such  claim.  The  sect  of  the  Quietist*  arose  at  Rome 
under  this  pontificate,  headed  by  the  Spanish  priest 
Moliuos,  against  whose  person  and  doctrines  the  inqui¬ 
sition  published  a  decree.  Innocent  D.  1689. 

Innocent  Xll.,  {Antomo  FignateUi,)  a  noble  Neapolitan, 
succeeded  Alexander  Vlil.  in  1691.  He  abolished  the 
extraordinary  distinctions  paid  to  the  nephews  ol  popes, 
and  condemned  the  Maxims  of  the^Suints,  written  by 
Fenelon.  D.  1700. 

Innoci-.ni  XIII.,  { Michael  Angelo  ('anti,)  a  Roman,  and  the 
eighth  popeot  his  family,  b.  1655,  succeeded  Clement  XI. 
iu  1721.  lie  is  said  to  have  i>.  of  chagrin  lor  having  been 
persuaded  to  bestow  a  cardinal’s  hat  on  Dubois,  {q.  v .) 
JL).  1726. 

Innocent*'  Bay,  n.  { Eccl. )  One  of  the  Christmas 
festivals,  held  iu  ti»e  Western  Church  on  December  28, 
aud  iu  the  Eastern  on  the  29th,  under  a  title  similar  to 
that  of  the  Latin  festival.  It  is  intended  to  commem¬ 
orate  the  nuissucre  of  the  children  “  from  two  years  old 
and  upward’'  at  Bethlehem.  These  children  are  refer¬ 
red  to  as  martyrs  by  lit  Cyprian,  and  still  more  explic¬ 
itly  by  St.  Augustine;  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  ex¬ 
quisite  hymn  ol  Prudeiitius,  Salvete  Flores  Martyrum , 
is  addressed.  The  concurrence  of  tiie  East  and  West 
in  celebrating  the  festival  is  an  evideuce  of  its  an¬ 
tiquity. 

In  nocently,  ado.  In  an  innocent  manner;  harm¬ 
lessly;  innocuously. 

IllllOCU  ity9  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  innocuous; 
iuuocuousuess. 

In  HOC  noil*,  a.  [Lat.  innocuus  —  in,  and  nocco ,  to 
harm,  to  hurt.]  Harmless;  sale;  producing  no  injuri¬ 
ous  effects  ;  innocent. 

Innoc  uously,  ado.  With  harmful  or  mischievous 
effects.  . 

Inaioc'iiousiiess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
nocuous;  immunity. 

Innoin'inable,  a.  [Lat.  innominabilis.]  That  may 
uot  be  named,  (a.) 

Iniiojiiinsi'tiiin*  (Os,)  n.  [Lat  in,  priv.,  nomen,  a 
name;  os,  a  bone;  —  i.  e.  the  nameless  bone  J  {Anal.) 
A  term  applied  to  one-hall  of  the  pelvis,  a  bone  which  in 
yoiitn  consists  of  three  distinct  parts,  the  os  ilium,  oi 
haunch  bone;  os  ischium ,  or  hip  bone;  and  the  os  pubis , 
or  share  bone.  —  A  uteri  a  Innominata  is  the  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  first  vessel  given  off  from  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  which  immediately  divides  into  the  right  subcla¬ 
vian  and  right  carotid,  those  vessels  on  the  left  side  ris¬ 
ing  from  the  aorta  iu  separate  arteries. 

Innovate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  in  novo,  innovatus —  in,  and 
novo,  to  make  new.  see  New.]  To  change  or  alter  by 
presenting  something  new.  — To  bring  iu  or  introduce 
as  a  novel  tv  or  something  new. 

_ _  *.  To  introduce  novelties ;  to  effect  change  or  alter¬ 
ation  in  established  things;— with  on. 

Ill  HO  vn'tioil,  n.  [Fr.;  L.  Lat.  innovutio.]  Act  of  in- 
novating,  or  of  introducing  alteration.  —  Change  made 
by  tiie  introduction  of  something  new;  change  iu  estab¬ 
lished  laws,  customs,  rites,  or  practices. 

_ pi.  (liot.)  New  shoots  or  new  growths;— more  espe¬ 
cially  applied  to  the  shoots  of  mosses. 

Inuova  tionist,  n.  A  tavorer  or  upholder  of  inno- 
ration. 
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In  novative,  a.  Presenting,  or  characterized  by  in¬ 
novations.  (r.j 

In  novator,  /?.  [Fr.  innovuteur.]  One  who  urges  or 
effects  innovations;  as,  “ innovators  of  diviue  worship.” 

South. 

Innoxious,  {-ndh'shus,)  a.  [Lat.  in.  and  noxius  — 
noceo,  to  harm,  to  hurt.  See  Noxious.]  Harmless;  free 
from  pernicious  or  mischievous  qualities ;  innocent  in 
effects.  —  Free  from  crime  or  sin ;  pure;  guileless;  in¬ 
nocent. 

“  Ttie  good  man  walk'd  innoxious  through  his  age."  —  Pope. 

I  nnoxionsly,  adv.  Harmlessly;  without  cuusiug 
mischief;  without  harm  suffered. 

Iiinox'ioiisne**,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
nocuous  ;  harmlessness. 

Inns  pniek,  Innsbruck,  a  town  of  Austria,  cap.  of 
the  Tyrol,  ai  the  coiilluence  of  the  Sill  and  Inn.  Manvf. 
Woollens,  silks,  cottons,  gloves,  glass,  Ac.  Pop.  14,000. 

I n n urn  <lo  ;  pi.  Innuen'does  [Lat.,  from  innuo  — 
in,  and  nun,  to  nod  with  the  head.]  Literally,  a  hint 
given  by  a  nod  or  by  nodding  to;  hence,  an  oblique  or 
covert  hint;  a  remote  or  guarded  iutimatiou,  or  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  person  or  thing  not  mentioned  by  name;  an 
indirect  insinuation.  (Sometimes  written  inuendo.) 

{Law.)  In  the  old  Latin  forms  of  pleadings  this  term 
was  used  as  a  word  of  reference,  when,  iu  relating  the 
words  of  another  party,  it  was  necessary  to  describe 
more  particularly  the  person  or  thing  meant  by  that 
party;  as,  for  instance,  in  a  declaration  in  uti  action  for 
slander,  which  is  the  most  ordinary  modern  case  of  the 
employment  of  the  innuendo,  the  plaintiff  avers  that  the 
defendant  said  that  he,  innuendo  (meaning  the  plaintiff), 
was  a  thief,  Ac. 

Iniiiiiiierabirity,  n.  [Lat.  innumerabilitas.]  State 
of  being  innumerable. 

Innu  merable,  a.  [Lat.  innumerabilis.  See  Num¬ 
ber.]  Not  to  be  counted;  countless;  numberless;  that 
canuot  be  counted  or  enumerated  for  multitude.  —  Very 
numerous ;  unnumbered. 

Iimai  merableiie**,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being 
iiinuuigrable ;  iunuinerabilit\ . 

Innu  merably,  adv.  W  ithout  number. 

Innutrition,  {-nu-lrishfun,)  u.  [See  Nutrition.] 
Want  of  nutritive  aliment;  failure  of  nourishment. 

Innutrition*,  (- nu-trlsh'us ,)  a.  Lacking  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  nutrition;  iuuutritive. 

Innu  iriti ve,  a.  luuutritious ;  wanting  in  nutritive 
power. 

I'no,  {Myth.,)  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Ilermione.  She 
married  Athamas,  kingol  Thebes,  after  lie  had  divorced 
Nephele,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  Phryxus  and 
llelle.  Ino  became  mother  of  Melicertesand  Learclms, 
and  soon  conceived  an  implacable  hatred  against  the 
children  of  Nephele,  because  they  were  to  ascend  the 
tin  one  iu  prelerence  to  her  own.  Phryxus  und  llelle 
were  informed  of  her  machinations,  and  escaped  to  Col¬ 
chis  on  a  golden  ram,  (see  Phryxus.)  Juno,  jealous  of 
lno’s  prosperity,  sent  Tisiphone  to  the  palace  of  Atha¬ 
mas,  and  caused  such  disturbance  therein  that  Athamas, 
tiking  Ino  to  be  a  lioness,  aud  her  children  whelps, 
pursued  her,  aud  dashed  her  sou  Learehus  against  a  wall. 
Ino  escaped  his  fury,  but  threw  herself  iroin  a  high 
rock  into  the  sea,  with  Melicertes  in  her  arms.  The 
gods  had  compassion  on  her,  and  Neptuue  made  her  a 
sea-deity,  alterwards  called  Leucothoe.  Melicertes  also 
became  a  sea-god,  known  by  the  name  of  Paliemon. 

Inobserv  able,  a.  [Lat.  inobservabilis.]  That  can¬ 
not  be  observed. 

Ill ob*erv 'mice,  n.  [Lat.  inobservantia.]  Non-observ¬ 
ance;  neglect  of  observing  ;  inattention;  disobedieuce. 

Inobservant,  tt.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  inobservant.}  Heedless; 
not  paying  attention  or  taking  notice. 

Inobserva'timi,  n.  [Fr.J  Want  of  observation; 
neglect  of  attention. 

Inoi>tru'*i  ve,  a.  Unobtrusive. 

lnobtru  *ively,  ado.  Unobtrusively. 

iuobtru  siveuesst  n.  Uuobti  usiveness. 

Inoear'piis,  u.  ( But .)  See  Tiiymelacejs. 

1  uoceii ion,  n.  [Fr.]  Want  or  absence  of  occu¬ 
pation. 

Inoc'u  table,  a.  [Lat.  inoculate .]  That  may  be  in¬ 
oculated. —  Having  the  quality  of  communicating  dis¬ 
ease  by  iuoculatiou. 

luoc'lllar,  a.  {/obi.)  Lodged  in  the  corner  of  the 
eye;  —  Utie(i  with  relereuoe  to  the  antennae  of  some  in¬ 
sects. 

Inoc  ulate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  inoculo ,  inoculatus  —  in,  and 
ocul us,  the  eye.  See  0>  ular.]  {Horl.)  To  insert,  as  an 
eye  or  bud  of  one  plant  into  another  plant,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  propagation  on  the  new  stock  ;  to  ingraft ;  to 
bud.  —  To  iusert  an  alien  bud  into ;  as,  to  inoculate  a  tree. 

{Med.)  To  communicate  disease,  as  the  small-pox,  by 
the  introduction  of  a  virus  into  the  body. 

— u.  n.  To  propagate  by  budding.  —  To  practise  inocula¬ 
tion  by  infectious  matter. 

Inoculation,  {-ole- add1  shun,)  n.  Act  or  practice  of 
inoculating,  or  of  inserting  buds  of  one  plant  uuder  the 
bark  of  another  for  propagation. 

{Med.)  The  operation  of  inserting  under  the  cuticle 
any  lymph,  virus,  or  fluid,  with  the  object  ot  inducing  a 
disease  which  shall  be  milder  than  that  form  of  it 
taken  naturally  by  infection.  The  term  was  first  pro¬ 
fessionally  employed  for  the  propagation  of  small-pox, 
and  though  among  uninformed  persons  it  is  contused 
with  vaccination,  the  term  is  strictly  confined  to  in¬ 
serting  the  virus  of  small-pox  into  a  healthy  body,  an 
operation  now  rendered  illegal,  and  which,  in  most  of 
the  European  states,  is  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor. 
See  Vaccination. 

Inoc  ulator,  n.  One  who  inoculates;  a  propagator 
of  plants  or  diseases  by  the  process  of  iuoculatiou. 
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Iuo'doroii*.  a.  [Lat.  inutnrus.  See  Odor.]  Wanting 
odor  or  scent;  liuviug  no  smell ;  as,  inmlorous  herbs. 

Iiio'<loroii*nc**,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
odorous;  absence  of  scent  or  tmiell. 

I iiof len'*i  ve.  a.  [Fr.  nioffhtt-if.]  Not  offensive ;  giv¬ 
ing  no  offence,  uneasiness,  or  provocation  ;  unoffending; 
as,  an  inoffensive  person,  an  inoffensive  remark,  an  in- 
offensivt  practice.  —  Harmless  ;  causing  no  disturbance, 
injury,  or  mischief;  as,  inoffensive  play. 

Iiioflen'*i vely,  adv.  Without  harm;  in  a  mantie 
to  avoid  otteuce. 

IiioU'en  *i  veness,  «.  Harmlessness;  state  or  quality 
of  absence  of  offence,  either  to  the  mind  or  senses. 

Inoflicial.  {-of-Jish'al,)  a.  Not  ofiiciul ;  not  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  proper  authority ;  not  done  in  unofficial 
character;  not  invested  with  the  customary  forms  of 
authority,  or  of  official  routine;  as,  an  inofficial  docu¬ 
ment,  an  inofficial  visit. 

InoItTc  tally,  adv.  Wanting  the  customary  forms; 
divested  of  the  character  of  authority. 

Inollicioii*,  {-of -fish' us.)  a.  [Lat.  inrfficiosus.]  Not 
civil,  attentive,  or  accommodating. 

Inofli'cioii*ly,  adv.  Not  officiously  or  authorita¬ 
tively. 

In'olitc,  n.  {Min.)  Calc  sinter,  a  calcareous  deposit 
from  rivers  or  springs;  a  variety  of  calcite  or  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime.  q.  v. 

I nop'erat  i  ve,  a.  Not  operative;  deprived  or  desti¬ 
tute  of  effect;  inactive;  producing  no  tangible  results; 
infutile  ;  as,  inoperative  remedies. 

Inoper'cular,  a.  [Lat.  in,  and  operculum,  a  lid.] 
{Gmch.)  Destitute  of  an  operculum  or  lid,  us  certaiu 
shells. 

Inopportune',  a.  [Lat.  inopportunus.  See  Oppor¬ 
tune.]  Not  opportune;  unseasonable  in  time;  incon¬ 
venient;  untimely;  unsuitable;  us,  an  inopportune  mo¬ 
ment  for  making  love. 

Inopportune  ly,  adv.  At  an  inconvenient  or  im¬ 
proper  time;  unseasonably ;  unsuitably. 

Inopportu'nity,  n.  Unseusonableueas;  absence  of 
opportunity. 

Inopg>re*'*ive,  a.  Not  burdensome,  troublesome,  or 
oppressive. 

I  nop' li  lent,  a.  [Fr.]  Not  opulent,  rich,  or  wealthy. 

lnor'dinaey,  n.  Divergence  from  prescribed  rule  or 
method;  irregularity;  want  of  proper  order.  —  Excess 
of  demand;  want  of  moderation  ;  as,  inordiuacy  of  ap¬ 
petite. 

Inor  dinate,  a.  [Lat.  inordinatus —  in,  and  ordino, 
to  arrange,  to  lay  in  order,  from  urdo,  ordinis,  order, 
arrangement.]  Beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  rule 
or  custom ;  past  the  usual  bounds ;  irregularly ;  dis¬ 
orderly  ;  immoderate  ;  excessive. 

*•  Vaiu  hopes,  vaiu  aims,  inordinate  desires.” —  Milton. 

Inor  dinately,  adv.  in  an  inordinate  manner;  im¬ 
moderately;  excessively;  irregularly. 

Inor'dinutene**,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  inor¬ 
dinate;  divergence  from  order  or  prescribed  rule ;  ex¬ 
cess;  lack  of  moderation;  intemperance. 

Inorilina  t ion,  n.  [Lai.  inordinatio.\  Deviation  from 
established  rule,  regulation,  or  order;  irregularly; 
divergence  from  natural  or  customary  right  or  observ¬ 
ance. 

“  Au  iotrluaic  inordination  and  deviation  from  right  reason." 

South. 

Inorffaa'ic,  Inorgan'ical,  a.  Destitute  of  organa; 
nut  endowed  with  vital  organization ;  not  formed  Willi 
the  organs  or  instrumental  properties  of  lile;  inor- 
ganized  ;  as,  a  mineral  is  au  inorganic  substance.  —  Per¬ 
taining  or  having  reference  to.  or  comprehending,  the 
distribution  and  application  oi  unorganized  species  or 
substances;  as,  inorganic  forces. 

Inorganic  Chemistry.  See  Organic  and  Inorganic 
Chemistry. 

I  nnrgan'ically,  adv.  Without  organs  or  instrumen¬ 
tal  parts. 

Inoi-gaiiiza'Mon,  n.  Want  of  organization. 

luur'gauized,  (-isd,)  a.  Not  organized  or  possessing 
organic  structure  or  formation  ;  void  of  organs  or  in¬ 
strumental  parts,  as  metals,  minerals,  &c. 

Inosculate,  v.  n.  [Lilt,  ill,  and  osculari,  to  kiss.]  To 
anastomose;  to  fuse  by  apposition;  to  unite  or  cohere 
by  contact;  as,  a  vein  inosculates  witli  au  artery.  —  To 
mingle  or  become  mixed  together  as  one;  to  blend. 

—ii.  a.  To  unite  by  apposition  or  contact,  as  two  vessels 
in  tiie  arterial  system.  —  To  become  fused  together  or 
united  as  one. 

Inoscula  tion,  n.  (Zoijl.)  The  union  of  two  vessels 
of  all  animal  body  at  their  extremities,  by  means  of 
which  a  communication  is  maintained,  aud  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  fluids  carried  on. 

Ino'sic  Acid,  n.  (Chein.)  An  acid  found  in  the  mother 
Ip, ,n,r  that  lias  deposited  creatiu.  It  is  very  soluble  iu 
water.  On  adding  alcohol  to  its  aqueous  solution  it  is 
separated  in  an  amorphous  mass.  Conn.  tqoiijNj  lo.  1  f  A t 

Inowrazlaw,  Jusg-BreoLAU,  (i'novrus'lu w.)  a  town 
of  Prussia,  cap.  ot  a  district,  prov.  of  Posen,  14  in.  from 
Bromberg.  Mi nuf.  Saltpetre,  and  it  lias  also  both 
distilleries  and  breweries.  !‘op.  6,oU0. 

Inox  idizaltle,  Inox'ydizaule,  a.  (Chem.)  That 
cannot  be  oxidized. 

In  pet'to.  [It.,  in  the  breast.]  In  reserve  or  secrecy. 

In'<iucst,  (-l.west,)  n.  |0.  Pr.  enque.ste ;  Pr.  enquitr.,  trom 
Lat.  inquisitns,  sought  after,  from  inquiro  —  in,  and 
quo' re,  to  seek,  to  search.  See  Question.]  A  seeking  or 
searching  into;  inquisition  ;  inquiry  ;  searcli ;  quest. 

•*  This  is  the  most  laborious  aud  vexatious  inquest  that  the  soul 
must  make  alter  seieuce."  —  SotUh. 

{Law.)  An  inquisition  of  jurors  in  causes,  civil  oi 
criminal,  when  the  facts  are  relerred  to  their  trial,  be¬ 
ing  impanelled  by  the  sheriff  lor  that  purpose.  the 
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persons  to  whom  the  trial  of  fact  in  any  question,  civil 
or  criminal,  is  committed. 

I.  of  Office..  (Eng.  Law.)  An  inquiry  made  by  the  king’s 
officer,  sheriff,  coroner,  Ac.,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  or 
by  writ  sent  them  for  that  purpose,  or  by  persons  acting 
under  a  special  commission,  to  inquire  concerning  any 
matter  which  entitles  the  king  to  the  possession  of  lands 
and  tenements,  or  goods  and  chattels;  as  forfeiture  for 
offences,  wreckage,  treasure-trove,  Ac. 

Writ  of  /.  (Law.)  A, juror. 

Inquietude.  (- kwi'e-tud ,)  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  inquiet  udo. 
See  Quiet.]  State  of  being  without  quietness  ;  disturbed 
or  uneasy  state ;  restlessness,  either  of  body  or  mind ; 
disquietude. 

Inqnir'able,  a.  That  may  be  inquired  into;  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  inquisition  or  search. 

Inquire,  (-/.w>7r',)  (often  written  Enquire,)  v.n.  [Fr. 
enquirir ;  Lat.  inquiro  —  in ,  and  qusero,  to  seek,  to 
search.}  To  institute  an  inquiry  ;  to  set  an  inquiry  on 
foot;  to  ask  a  question;  to  seek  for  truth,  by  putting 
questions;  to  seek  to  elicit  information  by  making 
queries.  —  To  seek  for  truth  by  argument  or  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  questions,  or  by  examination  or  investigation. 

Note.  The  word  inquire  precedes  of  before  the  per¬ 
son  from  whom  information  is  sought;  as.  to  inquire  of 
a  friend.  Before  the  subject  of  inquiry,  it  precedes  after , 
about ,  or  concerning ;  as,  he  was  anxiously  inquired, 
after,  Ac.  When  particular  intelligence  or  information 
is  sought,  it  is  followed  by  into.  The  son  inquires  into 
his  father’s  years.”  (Dryden.) — When  something  is  lost, 
or  missing,  or  when  a  person  or  place  is  sought, — for  or 
after  follows  the  verb. 

“  Inquire  for  one  Saul  of  Tarsus.”  —  Acts  ix.  2. 

— v.  a.  To  ask  about;  to  seek  by  interrogating ;  as,  he  in¬ 
quired  the  way. 

Iliquir'er,  n.  One  who  inquires,  searches,  or  exam¬ 
ines;  one  who  asks  a  question  or  interrogates;  one  who 
seeks  for  knowledge  or  information  ;  as,  a  superficial 
inquirer. 

Inquir'ing*,  p.  a.  Given  to  inquiry;  eager  for  infor¬ 
mation;  curious;  disposed  to  investigation;  as,  an  in¬ 
quiring  mind. 

Inquiringly,  adv.  Interrogatively;  by  way  of  in¬ 
quiry  or  investigation. 

Inqui  ry,  n.  (Also  written  Enquiry.)  Act  of  inquir¬ 
ing  or  interrogating;  a  seeking  for  truth,  knowledge,  or 
information  by  asking  or  putting  questions  ;  as,  to  make 
a  casual  inquiry.  —  Search  for  truth,  information,  or 
knowledge;  investigation  into  facts  or  principles; 
scrutiny  into  causes;  research. 

“I  have  been  engaged  in  physical  inquiries."  —  Locke. 

(  Writ  of.)  (Law.)  A  judicial  process  addressed  to 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  venue  is  laid,  to 
summon  a  jury,  in  order  to  inquire  what  damages  a 
plaintiff  has  sustained  in  an  action  upon  the  case  where 
judgment  goes  by  default. 

Inquisition,  (in-kwi-zish'un.)  n.  [Fr.;  Sp.  inquisicion ; 
Lat.  inquisitio ,  from  inquiro.  See  Inquire.]  A  seeking 
or  searching  for  or  into;  search  ;  inquiry  ;  examination  ; 
investigation. 

(Law.)  An  examination  of  certain  facts  by  a  jury 
impanelled  by  the  sheriff  for  the  purpose.  The  instru¬ 
ment  of  writing  on  which  their  decision  is  made  is  also 
called  an  1.  The  sheriff  or  coroner,  and  the  jury  who 
make  the  /.,  are  called  the  inquest. 

(Eccl.  Hist.)  The  title  given  to  a  court  armed  with  ex¬ 
pensive  criminal  authority  in  various  European  coun¬ 
tries;  especially  instituted  to  inquire  into  offences  against 
the  established  religion.  The  first  of  these  tribunals  of 
faith  was  established  in  the  south  of  France  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Albigeois  in  the  13th  century.  They 
were  established  in  Spain  in  the  middle  of  the  same 
century,  not  without  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  t lie 
bishops  and  secular  clergy,  who,  in  Castile,  long  main¬ 
tained  their  exclusive  spiritual  jurisdiction,  in  14*4, 
the  supreme  general  Inquisition  was  founded  at  Seville 
by  Queen  Isabella,  with  the  aid  of  the  Cardinal  Pedro 
Gonzalez  de  Mendoza.  This  great  court,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Holy  Office.,  had  far  more  ex¬ 
tensive  authority  than  those  local  tribunals  of  the  same 
name,  which  had  previously  been  established.  Thomas 
de  Torquemada,  prior  of  a  Dominican  convent,  was  its 
first  president,  with  the  title  of  inquisitor-general.  The 
process  of  the  Inquisition  was  widely  different  from  that 
of  all  other  courts  of  justice.  The  king  named  the 
grand  inquisitor,  who  appointed  his  assessors,  some  of 
whom  were  secular,  but  the  greater  part  regular  ecclesi¬ 
astics  ;  the  counsellors  were  six  or  seven  in  number,  of 
whom  one,  by  the  ordinance  of  Philip  III  ,  must  be  a 
Dominican.  A  party  who  was  brought  under  cogni¬ 
sance  of  the  court  by  secret  accusation  was  immediately 
seized  by  its  officers  (termed  officials  or  familiars),  and 
his  property  put  under  sequestration.  If  the  accused 
was  fortunate  enough  to  absent  himself, and  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  third  summons,  lie  was  excommunicated, 
and  in  some  cases  burnt  in  effigy.  The  subsequent  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  court  by  imprisonment,  secret  examination, 
and  torture,  is  well  known.  Penitent  offenders  were 
subjected  to  imprisonment,  scourging,  confiscation,  and 
legal  infamy.  Persons  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death 
were  burnt  at  the  autos  daft,  which  usually  took  place 
on  some  Sunday  between  Trinity  and  Advent.  In  1N08 
it  was  abolished  by  Napoleon.  It  was  afterwards  re¬ 
established  by  Ferdinand  III.  in  1814  ;  but  having  been 
again  abrogated  bv  the  Cortes  in  1820,  it  has  not  been 
since  reconstituted.  In  Portugal,  the  supreme  court  of 
Inquisition  was  established  in  1557.  Its  history  in  many 
respects  resembles  that  of  the  Spanish  court;  but  in  the 
eighteenth  century  its  power  was  greatly  curtailed  by 
ordinances  which  required  a  certain  degree  of  publicity 
In  its  procedure.  It  was  abolished  by  the  Corte*  of  1821. 


There  were  courts  of  Inquisition  in  various  southern 
provinces  of  France,  the  principal  that  of  Languedoc, 
established  at  Toulouse,  which  was  first  founded  after 
the  war  against  the  Albigenses;  but  their  power  was 
limited  not  long  after  their  creation,  and  fell  into  desue¬ 
tude  long  before  their  final  abolition.  At  Rome  the  In¬ 
quisition  was  only  established  in  1542  as  a  congregation 
of  cardinals,  styled  of  the  holy  office;  but  the  other 
courts  of  Inquisition  throughout  the  Catholic  world  be¬ 
came  subject  to  this  body.  Its  authority  was  never  re¬ 
cognized  in  France,  ami  formally  denied  by  arrets  du 
parlement ,  in  1719,  on  the  occasion  of  tho  constitution 
Unigenitus.  In  Italy  itself,  the  institution  never  took 
much  hold  on  the  manners  or  usages  of  the  people. 
The  court,  however,  subsists  at  Rome  chiefly  in  practice 
for  the  correction  of  ecclesiastical  delinquents,  but  its 
subjects  of  jurisdiction  are  legally  deemed  to  be,  heresy, 
blasphemy,  polygamy,  sacrilege,  abuse  of  confession, 
false  pretences  to  holiness,  divination  and  sortilege,  use 
of  prohibited  books,  breach  of  the  fasts  of  the  church,  Ac. 

Inq nisi  tional,  a.  [L.  Lat.  inquisitionalis.]  Having 
reference  to,  making,  or  busy  in,  inquiry;  as,  inqui¬ 
sitional  proceedings. 

— Belonging,  or  relating  to  the  Inquisition  established  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Inquisi'tionary.  a.  Inquisitional,  (r.) 

Inquis  itive*,  <».'  Prone  to  ask  questions;  addicted  to 
inquiry  or  interrogation;  disposed  to  seek  information 
by  asking  questions  ;  inclined  to  seek  knowledge  by  in¬ 
vestigation,  observation,  or  discussion  ;  curious ;  pry¬ 
ing;  given  to  inquisition  or  research  ;  as,  an  inquisitive 
woman. 

InqulN'i lively,  adv.  With  anxious  curiosity  to  gain 
information  ;  with  narrow  scrutiny. 

Inq  nisati  veness,  n.  Quality  of  being  inquisitive; 
curiosity  to  learn  what  is  kept  hidden;  spirit  of  interro¬ 
gation,  or  disposition  to  acquire  knowledge  by  asking 
questions. 

Inquisitor,  n.  [Lat.;  Fr.  inquisitcur.]  One  who 
makes  inquiry,  particularly  one  officially  authorized  to 
interrogate  and  examine. —  A  prying  or  inquisitive  per¬ 
son  ;  one  who  is  curious  to  know  the  business  of  others. 

(Eccl.  Hist.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Holy  Inquisition. 

Inqiiisito'rial,  a.  [Fr.]  Relating  or  belonging  to 
inquisition  or  inquiry  ;  as,  an  inquisitorial  visit.  —  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  after  the  manner  of  the  doings  of,  the 
Court  of  Holy  Inquisition  ;  as,  inquisitorial  torture. 

Inquisito'rially,  ado.  After  the  manner  of  an  in¬ 
quisitor. 

Ill  rail',  v.  a.  To  inclose  or  surround  with  rails. 

“  An  inraiVd  column  rears  its  lofty  head.” — Gay. 

Ill  register,  (-rej'is-ter,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  enrigistrer.]  To  reg¬ 
ister  ;  to  record. 

In'roail,  n.  An  incursion  ;  an  invasion  ;  a  desultory 
attack  or  raid  ;  an  encroachment ;  the  sudden  entrance 
of  an  enemy  into  a  country  w'ith  hostile  purposes;  an 
irruption. 

“Many  hot  inroads  they  make  In  Italy.”— Shake. 

Ill  roll',  v.  a.  Same  as  Enroll,  q.  v. 

Insali  va'tion,  n.  |  See  Saliva.]  (Med,)  The  mixture 
of  t lie  food  with  the  saliva,  and  other  secretions  of  the 
mouth. 

In.salii'brious,  a.  [Lat.  insaluhris.  See  Salubrious.] 
Not  salubrious  or  healthful ;  unwholesome;  inimical  to 
health  ;  as,  an  insalubrious  climate. 

Iiittalu'brity,  n.  [Fr.  insalubrity.]  State  or  quality 
of  being  insalubrious  ;  want  of  salubrity  ;  unhealtliful- 
ness  :  unwholesomeness. 

Insol utary,  a.  [Fr.  insalutaire,  from  Lat.  insalu- 
taris.]  Not  conducive  to  health;  not  salutary;  un¬ 
wholesome.  —  Productive  of  evil  or  mischief;  insecure. 

Insatiability,  n.  State  of  being  insanable  or  in¬ 
curable. 

Insatiable,  a.  [Lat.  insanabilis.]  That  cannot  be 
healed  or  cured;  irremediable;  beyond  sanative  power. 

Insail  ablencss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  insan- 
able ;  insatiability. 

Insati  ably,  adv.  In  an  incurable  or  irremediable 
ma  nner. 

Insane',  a.  [Lat.  insanus  —  in,  and  sanus,  sound.  See 
Ssne.J  Of  unsound  mind;  deranged  in  intellect;  mad; 
delirious;  distracted;  as,  an  insane  person,  an  insane 
idea,  an  insane  proceeding. 

— Pertaining  or  having  reference  to,  or  appropriated  to 
the  use  of,  insane  persons  ;  as.  an  insane  asylum. 

Insanely,  ode.  Madly;  foolishly  ;  senselessly  ;  with¬ 
out  reason. 

Insane  nc§§,  n.  Derangement  of  mind;  madness;  in¬ 
sanity. 

Insanity,  n.  [Lat.  insanitas.]  State  of  being  unsound 
in  mind;  derangement  of  intellect;  madness;  craziness; 
lunacy;  mania;  delirium;  dementia ;  as,  intemperance 
is  moral  insanity. 

(Med.)  One  of  the  most  terrible  disorders  to  which  the 
human  race  is  subject ;  and  one,  also,  the  nature  of  which 
is  the  least  understood.  Of  the  nature  of  that  spirit  by 
which  the  body  of  man  is  animated  we  know  little,  and 
not  more  of  the  diseases  or  infirmities  to  which  it  is 
subject.  The  causes  which  may  lead  to  insanity,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  those  whose  mental  constitution  is  weak, 
are  very  numerous.  In  many  cases,  the  tendency  to  in¬ 
sanity  is  hereditary,  and  transmitted  from  parents  to 
children.  One  of  the  most  fertile  causes  of  insanity  in 
this  count!  T  is  drunkenness.  Excessive  study,  strong 
mental  excitement,  grief,  jealousy,  disappointment,  fre¬ 
quently,  also,  lead  to  it.  Religious  excitement  is  also 
not  an  unfrequent  cause.  Sometimes  insanity  comes  on 
quite  suddenly,  without  any  warning  whatever ;  at  other 
times  there  is  a  previous  derangement  of  the  auimal 
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functions,  loss  of  appetite,  restlessness,  and  want  of 
sleep.  It  is  usual  to  distinguish  insanity  into  different 
kinds :  —  1.  Moral  insanity,  in  which  there  is  a  morbid 
perversion  of  the  feelings,  affections,  and  active  powers, 
without  any  illusion  or  erroneous  convictions  impressed 
upon  the  understanding.  2.  Intellectual  insanity,  affect¬ 
ing  the  reasoning  powers,  and  which  may  he  either 
general  or  partial, — the  latter  as  in  monomania.  3 
Mania,  or  raving  madness,  in  which  the  mental  faculties 
are  notoriously  impaired,  but  the  patient  gives  way  to 
all  sorts  of  extravagances,  and,  if  not  prevented,  will  do 
mischief  to  himself  and  others.  4.  Dementia,  imbecility, 
fata  ty,  when  the  mental  powers  become  gradually  im¬ 
pair'  d.  the  sensibilities  diminished,  and  the  person  at 
length  becomes  careless,  or  dead,  to  all  that  is  going  on 
around  him.  Usually,  however,  two  or  more  of  these 
kinds  occur  together.  Moral  insanity  frequently  mani¬ 
fests  itself  in  a  desire  to  steal,  or  appropriate  tlje  prop¬ 
erty  of  others.  In  monomania,  the  patient  reasons 
correctly  upon  all  matters  except  one,  which  forms  tho 
subject  of  his  insanity.  Imbecility  usually  commences 
with  the  loss  of  memory  and  the  power  of  concentrating 
the  attention,  for  any  time,  upon  one  subject ;  then  all 
control  is  lost  over  the  thoughts,  and. the  mind  wanders 
meaninglessly  from  one  subject  to  another;  at  length 
there  is  a  carelessness  to  all  that  is  going  on  around, 
and  life  may  become  a  mere  existence,  the  mental  facul¬ 
ties  being  entirely  lost.  Idiocy  differs  from  imbecility 
in  being  congenital,  while  the  latter  is  acquired,  or  pro¬ 
duced  by  disease  Idiocy  may  be  produced  by  various 
causes  connected  with  the  parents;  as  intermarriage  of 
near  relatives,  intemperance,  scrofulous  habits,  some 
powerful  influence  acting  on  the  mother  during  preg¬ 
nancy,  Ac.  Idiots  piesent  every  degree  of  mental  imbe¬ 
cility,  down  to  the  lowest  shade,  without  sense  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  mere  wants  of  nature.  The  head  of  tho 
idiot  is  usually  very  small,  particularly  in  the  region  of 
the  forehead;  in  some  cases,  however,  it  may  be  quite 
natural,  and  in  others  large  and  misshapen.  The  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  of  attention  to  the  physical  health,  and  of 
education,  are  manifested  even  in  the  case  of  idiots.  (See 
Cretinism.)  The  chance  of  recovery  depends  greatly  on 
the  complication,  or  otherwise,  of  insanity  with  other 
diseases,  particularly  epilepsy  or  paralysis,  with  either 
of  which  it  is  nearly  hopeless.  It  is  also  influenced  by 
the  form  of  the  disease,  the  period  of  its  duration,  the 
age,  sex,  and  constitution  of  the  patient.  The  mean 
duration  of  cases  terminating  favorably  is  from  five  to 
ten  months;  after  the  latter  period,  recovery  is  very 
doubtful.  In  advanced  life,  insanity  is  generally  per¬ 
manent,  and  imbecility  is  very  rarely  curable.  While 
insanity  may  rise  from  some  affection  of  the  brain  which 
speedily  terminates  in  death,  yet,  in  general,  it  is  not 
necessarily  a  fatal  disorder,  for  lunatics  have  been 
known  to  live  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years  after  being 
seized  with  their  disease.  It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
advance  of  the  present  age,  that  the  treatment  of  the 
insane  is  no  longer  what  it  whs;  they  are  no  longer 
loaded  with  chains  and  confined  to  some  dungeon,  hut 
are  treated  with  kindness  and  consideration, and  allowed 
all  the  liberty  that  the  nature  of  their  malady  admits 
of.  In  the  cure  of  insanity,  in  which  great  progress  has 
recently  been  made,  tho  means  adopted  miturally  resolve 
themselves  into  medical  and  moral.  When  the  malady 
proceeds  from,  or  is  accompanied  by,  physical  derange¬ 
ment,  as  it  usually  is,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  this,  and  to  take  means  for  its  removal.  If 
there  be  excitement  and  inflammatory  action,  mild  an¬ 
tiphlogistic  measures  will  be  necessary,  together  with 
aperients  and  a  low  diet.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
debility  and  prostration  of  strength,  a  nourishing  diet 
will  be  required.  When,  as  is  often  the  case,  want  of 
sleep  is  an  attendant  symptom,  opiates  are  to  be  given. 
In  all  cases,  exercise,  fresh  air,  and  cleanliness  are  re¬ 
quired.  The  moral  treatment  of  the  insane  consists  in 
diverting  their  thoughts  by  occupations  and  ainu8» 
merits,  and  in  gaining  their  confidence  by  kind  and  con¬ 
ciliator}'  measures.  To  M.  Pinel,  of  France,  is  the  world 
indebted  for  having  been  the  first  to  introduce  concilia¬ 
tory  measures  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 

Insatiability.  Insatiablcness,  (-sd-shi-a-biVi- 
ty ,)  n.  [Lat.  insatiabilitas.]  State  or  quality  of  being 
insatiable;  greediness  of  appetite  that  cannot  be  satis¬ 
fied  or  appeased ;  insatiety. 

Insa'tiable,  a.  [Fr. :  Lat.  insatiabilis  —  in,  and  satio, 
to  satisfy,  from  satis ,  enough,  sufficient.  See  Satiate.] 
That  cannot  he  satisfied  or  appeased;  extremely  greedy; 
as,  insatiable  desires. 

Insa'tiableness,  v.  See  Insatiability. 

Insa  tiably,  adv.  With  greediness  not  to  be  appeased 
or  satisfied. 

Insatiate,  ( -sd'shi-dt,)a .  [Lat.  insatiatus.]  Insatiable; 
that  may  not  be  satisfied  or  appeased. 

“  Insatiate  thirst  of  others'  rights.” — Philips. 

Insa'tiately,  adv.  Insatiably. 

I nsat  iat  eness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  In¬ 
satiate. 

Insat  i'ety,  n.  [Fr.  insatiett;  Lat.  insatiatas.]  Insati¬ 
ableness. 

Insat'urable,  a.  [Lat.  insaturabilis.]  Impossible  to 
be  saturated,  filled,  or  glutted. 

Inscient,  ( in'shi-ent ,)  a.  [Lat.  inscientis,  ignorant.] 
Possessing  but  a  smattering  cf  knowledge ;  dull;  stupid; 
ignorant. 

— [From  in,  used  intensively,  and  sdens,  from  scire,  to 
know.]  Gifted  with  insight  or  knowledge  ;  knowledge¬ 
able;  with  intelligence. 

Insconce',  v. a.  Same  as  Ensconce,  q.  v. 

I nscrib'able,  a.  That  may  be  inscribed. 

Inscrib'ableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in 
8cribable. 
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Inscribe',  v.  a.  [Lat.  inscribo — in,  and  scribo ,  to  write. 
See  Scribe.]  To  write  in  or  upon ;  to  engrave  on  for 
perpetuity  or  duration  ;  to  imprint  on,  as  on  the  memory. 

—  To  mark  with  letters,  characters,  or  words;  — some¬ 
times  followed  by  on;  as,  I  inscribed  my  name  on 
the  petition.  —  To  commend  to  by  a  short  ascription, 
less  formal  than  a  dedication;  as,  to  inscribe,  a  book  to 
a  friend.  — To  impress;  to  plant  or  imprint  deeply;  as. 
to  inscribe  an  idea  on  the  mind. 

( G  om .)  To  draw  or  delineate  in  or  within,  as  chords 
orangles  within  a  circle,  or  as  a  rectilinear  figure  within 
a  curvilinear  one,  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  lines  ot 
the  former  shall  terminate  in  the  periphery  ot  the  latter . 
or  as  a  curvilinear  figure  within  a  rectilinear  one  in  such 
a  manner  that  all  the  lines  ot  the  latter  shall  be  tan¬ 
gents  to  the  former. —  Davies  and  Peek. 

Inscrib'd*,  n.  He  who  inscribes. 

I  use  rip  tible,  a.  That  may  be  written  or  engraved 
upon;  — used  particularly  in  relation  to  geometrical 
solids  or  plane  figures.  _ 

Inscription,  (- kri/i'shun ,)  n.  [Lat.  msenptio ,  from 
inscribere.)  Actor  process  of  inscribing.  —  Something 
inscribed,  written,  or  engraved, —  particularly  a  thing 
written,  carved,  or  engraved;  as,  a  Runic  inscription. — 
An  inscription  or  committal  of  a  book  to  a  person, 
whether  intended  as  a  mark  of  regard,  or  as  inviting 
patronage;  as,  the  inscription  of  ‘‘Jane  Eyre”  to  Mr. 
Thackeray. 

Inscrip'ti vc,  a.  Presenting  an  inscription;  partaking 
of  the  nature  or  character  of  an  inscription. 

Inscrutabil  ity,  n.  State  of  being  inscrutable. 

Inner u  tablc,  a.  [Fr.;  Lat  inscrutabilis  —  in,  and 
scrutor^  scrutatus,  to  search  or  probe  thoroughly,  trom 
scrutu.  pi.,  old  or  broken  stufT.J  That  cannot  be  searched 
into  and  understood  by  inquiry  or  study.  — That  cannot 
be  penetrated,  discovered,  or  comprehended  by  human 
reasou;  as,  “  the  inscrutable  ways  of  Providence.” 

At  ter  buri/. 

I nscru't ableness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
scrutable;  inscrutability. 

IiiMeril'tably,  adv.  In  an  inscrutable  or  unfathom¬ 
able  manner. 

Insculp',  v.a.  [Fr.  insculper.]  To  engrave;  to  cut. 

“  A  coin  .  .  .  stamped  in  gold,  but  that  insculpt  upon."— Shahs. 

Inseulp'tured,  a.  Engraved;  carved. 

Inseani',  v.  a.  To  impress  or  mark  with  a  seam  or 
cicatrix. 

«  Deep  o'er  his  knee  inseam' d  remained  the  sear  ."—Pope. 

Iiisee  able,  a.  [Lat.  insecabilis .)  Indivisible;  that 
cannot  be  sundered  by  cleavage. 

Iil'socl,  n.  [Fr.  insecte  ;  Lat.  insectns ,  divided  into  seg¬ 
ments.]  ( Zool .)  An  animal  of  the  class  Insect  a ,  com¬ 
prising  the  first  section  of  the  branch  articulata ,  and 
distinguished  by  having  a  respiratory  apparatus  consist¬ 
ing  of  air-holes,  called  stigma,  placed  along  the  sides  of 
the  body,  and  connected  with  a  system  ot  air-tubes, 
called  tracheae,  which  branch  throughout  the  interior 
of  the  body  and  carry  air  into  every  part.  The  insects 
include  three  orders  —  Insects  projier ,  Spiders,  and  My- 
riapods.  —  The  Insects  proper  have  the  body  divided  or 
cut  into  three  very  marked  portions,  to  which  the  names 
head ,  thorax ,  and  abdomen  have  been  applied.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  phraseology,  an  insect  may  lie  defined  ns  a  little 
animal,  without  bones  or  cartilage;  furnished  with  a 
trunk,  or  else  a  mouth  opening  lengthwise;  and  with 
eyes  destitute  of  coverings.  This  definition  *wi  11  com¬ 
prehend  the  whole  class  of  /.,  either  with  or  without 
wings,  —  either  in  their  caterpillar  or  perfect  state. 
Every  year  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  defining  in  a  brief 
manner  the  characters  of  the  great  and  smaller  divisions 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  Hence  it  will  appear,  that  in 
this  class  of  animals  there  are  numerous  distinctions, 
and  that  no  general  description  will  serve  lor  all ;  s< 
various  are  the  appetites,  manners,  and  modes  ot  propa¬ 
gation,  that  every  species  requires  its  distinct  history. 
Though  so  far  inferior  in  point  of  magnitude,  /.,  it  must 
be  confessed,  surpass  in  variety  ot  structure  and  singu¬ 
larity  of  appearance  all  the  larger  branches  ot  the  ani¬ 
mal  world.  The  general  characters  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  other  animals  are  these  :  hirst,  they 
are  furnished  with  six  feet;  secondly,  the  muscles  are 
affixed  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  skin,  which,  though 
hard, sometimes  preserves  a  certain  degree  ot  flexibility  ; 
thirdly,  they  breathe,  not  like  the  generality  of  larger 
animals,  by  lungs  or  gills,  but  by  spiracles  or  breathing- 
holes,  distributed  in  a  series  or  row  on  each  side  the 
whole  length  of  the  abdomen,  and  communicating  with 
two  long  air-pipes  within  their  bodies,  and  a  number  ot 
smaller  ones,  to  carry  the  air  to  every  part.  The  head 
is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  antenme ,  or  horns,  which  are 
extremely  various  in  the  different  tribes,  and  which,  by 
their  differences  of  structure,  form  a  leading  character 
in  the  institution  of  the  genera  into  which  I.  are  dis¬ 
tributed.  Insects  have  a  very  small  brain,  and  instead 
of  a  spinal  marrow,  a  kind  of  knotted  cord,  extending 
from  the  brain  to  the  hinder  extremity;  and  numerous 
small  whitish  threads,  which  are  the  nerves,  spread 
from  the  brain  and  knots,  in  various  directions.  The 
heart  is  a  long  tube,  lyiug  under  the  skin  of  the  back, 
having  little  holes  on  each  side  for  the  admission  of  the 
juices  of  the  body,  which  are  prevented  from  escaping 
again  by  valves  or  clappers,  formed  to  close  the  holes 
within.  Moreover,  this  tubular  heart  is  divided  into 
several  chambers,  by  transverse  partitions,  in  each  of 
which  there  is  a  hole  shut  by  a  valve,  which  allows  the 
blood  to  flow  only  from  the  hinder  to  the  fore  part  of 
the  heart,  and  prevents  it  from  passing  in  the  contrary 
direction.  The  ancients  entertained  an  idea  that  A  were 
destitute  of  blood;  hence  they  called  them  animalia 
exsangutnea  ;  but  now  they  are  well  known  to  be  so  far 


from  bloodless  animals,  that  in  many  of  them  the  circu¬ 
lation  itself  of  the  blood  is  clearly  and  distinctly  per¬ 
ceived.  The  legs  of  I.  (Fig.  1388)  consist  of  two  princi- 
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discs  or  suckers;  (highly  magnified.) 

A,  one  of  the  middle  pair  of  tec«  of  Water- beetle :  B.  foot  of  Bihlo 
fehrilis :  C,  foot  of  Home-fly:  O.  |i»g  and  foot  of  Cymhex  Ivtea  ;  R. 
tarsus  of  Abvsainian  Orassbopper.  showing  hooks  or  leapiDg 
appendages  ;  F,  ouo  of  the  anterior  legs  of  Water-beetle, 
pal  parts,  the  thigh  (  femur)  and  shank  ( tibia),  with  twro 
smaller  articulations,  tin*  coxa  and  trochanter,  inter¬ 
posed  between  the  body  and  the  thigh,  and  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  shank  a  set  of  three,  four,  or  five  small 
articulations,  called  the  tarsus.  The  last  segment  ot 
the  tarsus  in  terrestrial  insects  is  generally  terminated 
by  a  pair  of  books  or  little  claws  ;  and  many  dipterous 
insects,  as  the  House-fly.  have  discs  and  suckers  for 
taking  hold  of  smooth  surfaces.  There  are  three  periods 
in  the  life  of  an  A,  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  by 
corresponding  changes  in  the  form,  power,  and  habits. 
In  the  first,  or  period  of  infancy,  an  insect  is  technically 
called  a  larva ,  a  word  signifying  a  mask,  because  therein 
its  future  form  is  more  or  less  masked  or  concealed. 
This  name  is  not  only  applied  to  grubs, caterpillars  (see 
Fig  538),  and  maggots,  and  to  other  I.  that  undergo  a 
complete  transformation,  but  also  to  young  and  wing¬ 
less  grasshoppers,  and  bugs,  and  indeed  to  all  young  I. 
before  the  wings  begin  to  appear.  In  this  first  period, 
which  is  generally  much  the  longest,  insects  are  always 
wingless,  pass  most  of  their  time  in  eating,  grow  rapidly, 
and  usually  cast  off  their  skins  repeatedly.  The  second 
peritHl,  —  wherein  those  A  that  undergo  a  partial  trans¬ 
formation  retain  their  activity  and  their  appetites  for 
food,  continue  to  grow,  and  acquire  the  rudiments  ol 
wings,  while  others,  at  this  age,  entirely  lose  their  larva 
form,  take  no  food,  and  remain  at  rest  in  a  deathlike 
fi|e(,p_js  called  the  pupa  state,  from  a  slight  resem¬ 
blance  that  some  of  the  latter  present  to  an  infant 
trussed  in  bandages,  as  was  the  fashion  among  the  Ho¬ 
mans.  The  pupa?  from  caterpillars,  however,  are  more 
commonly  called  chrysalides ,  because  some  of  them,  as 
the  name  implies,  are  gilt  or  adorned  with  golden  spots: 
and  grubs,  after  their  first  transformation,  are  often 
named  nymphs  —  the  reason  for  which  is  not  very  ob 
vious.  At  the  end  of  the  second  period,  A  again  shed 


Fig.  1389.  — various  forms  of  antenna. 
their  skins,  and  come  forth  fully  grown,  and  (with  few 
exceptions)  provided  with  wings.  They  thus  enter  upon 
their  last  or  adult  state,  wherein  they  no  longer  increase 
in  size,  and  during  which  they  provide  for  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  their  kind.  This  period  usually  lasts  only  a 
short  time,  for  most  insects  die  immediately  after  their 
eggs  are  laid.  Bees,  wasps,  and  ants,  however,  which 
live  In  society,  and  labor  together  for  the  common  good 
of  tlieir  communities,  continue  much  longer  in  the  adult 
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state.  Insects  possess  some  particular  parte  wnich  are 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  larger  animals;  among 
these  are  the  antennae  before  mentioned  (figure  1389), 
which  are  those  processes  or  jointed  bodies  situated  on 
each  side  the  head.  They  differ  extremely  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  tribes  of  /.,  and  are  found  to  constitute  one  of  the 
most  convenient  parts  to  fix  upon  in  the  distribution 
of  I.  into  genera  and  species.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
slightly  to  enumerate  some  of  them: — Antenna  setucea , 
or  setaceous  antenna;  bristle-shaped,  or  growing  fine 
and  sharp  at  its  termination:  antenna  Jiliformis,  or 
thread-shaped,  being  of  equal  size  throughout:  antenna 
moniliformis, or  monilifoi  in ;  each  joint  being  globular, 
or  nearly  so:  antenna  clavata ,  club-shaped;  having  a 
knob  at  the  top,  as  in  the  major  part  of  Buttei flies: 
antenna  fissilis ,  or  fissile;  one  which  is  split  or  divided 
at  the  tip  into  several  lamella?  or  flat  separations: 
antenna  pectinata,  or  pectinated  ;  one  which  is  divided 
along  each  side  into  numerous  processes  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  resemble  the  teeth  of  a  comb:  antenna  bar - 
bata ,  or  bearded  :  one  which  is  slightly  feathered,  either 
on  one  or  both  sides,  with  fine  lateral  fibres  or  hairs: 
antenna  perfoliata ,  perfoliate;  the  joints  of  a  flattened 
and  circular  shape,  with  the  stem  or  body  of  the  antenna 
passing  through  them,  as  in  the  leaves  of  some  plants 
in  which  the  stem  seems  to  pass  through  them.  An¬ 
other  part  peculiar  to  I.  consists  in  a  pair  or  two  of  short 
jointed  processes  proceeding  from  the  mouth;  these  are 
termed  palpi  or  feelers,  which  in  some  I.  are  very  con¬ 
spicuous,  but  not  in  all.  The  mouth  in  I.  is  generally 
situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  front,  and  varies  much 
in  structure  in  the  different  orders.  In  some  it  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  very  strong  jaws,  often  notched  or  serrated 
on  the  inner  side  into  the  appearance  of  teeth,  and  which 
always  meet  horizontally  ;  in  others  the  mouth  consists 
of  a  tube  or  instrument  for  suction  (Fig.  1390),  eitliei 
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simple,  or  guarded  by  various  kinds  of  appendages.  The 
eyes  in  A  are  commonly  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
head,  and  are  two  in  number;  but  in  some  insects,  as  in 
Spiders,  there  are  six  or  eight.  In  most  ot  the  insect 
tribes  the  eyes  may  be  considered  as  compound,  the 
cornea  presenting,  when  viewed  with  a  microscope,  the 
appearanceof  an  infinite  number  of  separate  convexities, 
like  so  many  real  convex  lenses.  There  are  also  on  the 
heads  of  many  A  three  small,  smooth,  lucid  globules 
resembling  so  many  separate  eyes,  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  head, between  or  above  the  lateral  ones;  these  Lin¬ 
naeus  distinguishes  by  the  title  of  stemmata  ;  they  are 
also  called  ocelli.  The  body  in  the  major  part  of  insects 
is  divided  into  the  thorax  or  upper  part,  and  the  abdo¬ 
men  or  lower  part.  In  many  of  the  Beetle  tribe  tbs 
back  of  the  thorax  is  distinguished  by  a  small  triangu¬ 
lar  piece  or  division,  situated  at  its  lower  part,  between 
the  juncture  of  the  wing-sheaths  ;  this  triangular  part 
is  called  scutellum,  or  the  escutcheon.  The  under  part 
of  the  thorax  is  called  the  breast,  or  pectus ,  and  in  this 
the  sternum  is  frequently  distinguishable.  The  abdomen 
is  marked  into  transverse  sections,  and  the  last  joint 
terminates  in  the  tail.  The  wing-sheaths  or  shelly  cover¬ 
ings,  in  the  Beetle  tribe  and  some  others,  are  termed 
elytra.  — The  Insects  proper  are  divided  into  the  seven 
sub-orders  Hymevoptera ,  Lepidoptera ,  Diptera ,  Coleofy 
ter  a,  Hemiptera .  Orth  op  ter  a,  and  Neuroptera. 

In'sect,  a.  [Lat.  insectus  —  in,  and  seco,  to  cut.  So« 
Sect.]  Resembling  an  insect;  having  the  qualities  of 
an  insect;  —  hence,  small;  mean  ;  con  tern  pi.  Me. 

In'se<*te<l,  a.  Resembling  an  insect;  having  the  na 
ture  of  an  insect. 

Insec't  ile,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  insects  ;  as,  an  in 
sectile  animal. 
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Insec'lion,  n.  A  cutting  in;  an  incision. 

Iit*«»cti v'orn.  n.pl.  [Lat.]  ( Zool .)  An  order  of  car¬ 
nivorous  quadru¬ 
peds  synonymous 
with  Qlires ,  and 
deriving  its  name 
from  the  habits 
of  the  species  be- 
longing  to  it. 

Their  distinguish- 
i  n  g  characteris¬ 
tics  are  the  con- 
ical  points  on 
their  teeth  (Fig. 

1391),  for  the  pur-  Pig.  1391. 

pose  of  crushing  teeth  of  an  insectivorous  animal. 

the  hard  outer 

coverings  of  the  insects  on  which  they  feed.  They  are 
diiided  into  four  different  families:  —  the  Ta  l pit  he,  or 
Moles;  the  Strricidx,  or  Shrews;  the  Aculeata  ( Erinace - 
adse),  or  Hedgehogs;  and  the  Tupaidte.  or  Banxrings,  a 
group  of  animals  inhabiting  the  E.  Indies,  and  bearing 
a  close  resemblance  to  squirrels  in  their  appearance  and 
habits.  The  term  fnsectivora  is  also  applied  to  an  order 
of  birds  in  the  ornithological  system  of  Temininck. 

Inaec't ivore,  n.  {Zool.)  An  animal  of  the  order  In¬ 
sect!  vora,  q.  v. 

Insectiv  orous,  a.  [Eng.  insect,  and  Lat.  rnm,  to 
devour.  See  Voracious.]  Feedingor  subsistingon  insects. 

— Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  tribe  of  Jnsectivorvs,  q.  v. 

Insecure',  a.  Unsafe;  not  secure;  not  confident  of 
safety.  —  Not  effectually  guarded  or  protected  ;  exposed 
to  danger  or  loss. 

Insecure'ly,  adv.  Without  security  or  safety. 

Insecure  Hens.  n.  Absence  of  security. 

Insecurity,  n.  [L.  Lat.  insecuritas.  J  Want  of  secu¬ 
rity,  or  salety  against  hazard  or  clanger;  as,  the  inse¬ 
curity  of  a  debt.  —  Absence  of  confidence  in  safety.  — 
Lack  of  susceptibility  ;  obtuseness;  want  of  tenderness 
or  emotional  characteristics. 

Insen  sate,  a.  [L.  I_*at.  insensatus —  in,  and  sensatus. 
from  sensus ,  sensation,  sense;  Fr.  insen.se.)  Destitute 
of  sense;  stupid;  foolish  ;  wanting  sensibility. 

Inscn'sateness.  n.  Insensibility. 

Insense*,  v.  a.  To  instruct.  (Local  Fbig.) 

InscnsiHirity,  w.  [Fr.  insensibility.]  State  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  insensible;  want  of  sensibility,  or  the  power 
of  feeling  or  perceiving;  want  of  power  to  be  moved  or 
affected  ;  want  of  tenderness  or  susceptibility  of  emo¬ 
tion  or  passion;  dullness;  stupidity;  torpor. 

Iiisen'sililc,  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  insert  sibilis  —  in,  and  sensi- 
bilis ,  from  sensus.  See  Sense.]  That  cannot  be  felt  or 
perceived;  imperceptible;  destitute  of  the  power  of 
feeling  or  perceiving;  wanting  corporeal  sensibility; 
not  susceptible  of  emotion  or  passion  ;  void  of  feeling : 
wanting  tenderness;  unfeeling;  dull;  stupid;  torpid; 
void  of  sense  or  meaning. 

I  nsen  si  Lioness,  n.  Insensibility. 

IiiKcn'Nibly.  adv.  Imperceptibly;  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  felt  or  perceived  by  the  senses;  by  slow  degrees ; 
gradually. 

Iiimcei  tient.  a.  Not  sentient;  senseless;  inert;  not 
having  perception. 

Inseparability,  n.  Quality  of  being  inseparable. 

Insep  arable,  a.  [Fr.  inseparable;  Lat.  insepurabi- 
/w.J  That  cannot  be  separated  or  disjoined  ;  not  to  be 
parted. 

Inscp'arableness,  or  Inseparability,  n.  [L  Lat. 
insrparalnlitas.)  Quality  of  being  inseparable,  or  in¬ 
capable  of  distinction. 

Inseparably,  adv.  In  a  manner  that  prevents  sep¬ 
aration  ;  with  indissoluble  union. 

Inseparate,  a.  Not  separate;  united. 

Insert',  v.  a.  [Lat.  insem,  insert  us  —  in,  and  sero,  ser- 
tus ,  to  bind  or  fasten  together,  to  knit,  to  interweave.] 
To  knit  or  join  into;  to  put,  bring,  or  introduce  into; 
to  thrust  in  ;  to  set  in  or  among. 

insert'ecl.  a.  {Bot.)  Attached  to,  or  growing  out  of, 
as  the  parts  of  &  flower. 

{Arch.)  Noting  a  column  standing,  or  appearing  to 
stand,  partly  in  a  wall 

Inserting,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  inserts.  —  The 
thing  inserted. 

Insertion,  {-str'shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  inserting  Act  of 
inserting,  or  of  setting  or  placing  in  or  among  other 
things;  the  manner  in  which  one  part  is  inserted  into, 
adheres  to,  or  grows  out  of  another:  the  thing  inserted. 

Inses'sores,  ».  pi.  [Lat.  pi.  of  insessor ,  a  besetter.J 
{Zool.)  The  Perchers,  an  order  of  birds  embracing  far 
more  spe<  ies  than  any  other  in  the  whole  class  of  birds, 
and  widely  differing  from  each  other  in  many  respects; 
but  agreeing  also  in  many  important  respects,  especially 
in  their  feet,  which  have  three  toes  directed  forward  and 
one  behind,  the  latter  being  on  the  same  level  with  the 
others. 

f  iisesMO'rinl,  a.  {Zool.)  Relating  to  the  insessores, 
or  perching-birds. 

Iik'sel,  n.  Something  set  in;  insertion. 

— v.  a.  To  set  in;  to  infix  or  implant. 

laisev'ernble,  a.  Not  to  be  severed. 

Iiifelia<r<Ml,  a.  That  is  marked  with  different  shades. 

Inslieatlie',  v.  a.  To  put  in  a  sheath;  to  hide  oi  cover 
in  a  sheath. 

Insliel'ter,  v.  n.  To  shelter. 

Inshore',  a.  and  adv.  Near  the  shore 

IiiKhrinc',  v.  a.  See  Enshrine. 

Knsieea  lion.  n.  The  art  of  drying  in. 

In'si<le,  n.  The  interior  side  or  part  of  a  thing;  in¬ 
ternal  part ;  —  opposed  to  the  outside. 

—a.  Interior;  internal;  being  within. 

•adv.  or  prep.  Contained  within ;  interior;  internal. 
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Insi<llotls,  a.  [Fr.  insidieur  ;  Lat.  insidinsus ,  from 
(pi.)  insidiut,  an  ambush,  ambuscade,  from  insideo ,  to 
sit  in  or  upon  —  in,  and  stdeo,  to  sit.]  byingin  "ait; 
watching  an  opportunity  to  insnare  or  entrap;  —  hence, 
cunning;  cralty  ;  deceitful ;  art lu I ;  designing;  treacher¬ 
ous;  deceptive;  intended  to  entrap. 

Insidiously,  adv.  With  intention  to  ensnare;  de- 
«  oil  fully  :  treacherously  ;  with  artifice  or  stratagem. 

Insid  iousness,  w.  Quality  of  being  insidious;  a 
watching  lor  an  opportunity  to  ensnare;  deceitfulness; 
treachery. 

In'sig-lii.  n.  Sight  into;  sight  or  view  of  the  interior 
of  anything ;  deep  inspection  or  view;  introspection : 
thorough  knowledge  or  skill. 

Insig  nia,  n.pl.  [Lat.pl  from  insigne,  insignis ,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  mark.  See  Sign.]  Badges  or  distinguish¬ 
ing  marks  of  office  or  honor;  marks,  signs,  or  visible 
impressions,  by  which  anything  is  known. 

Insignil  ieaiit*e,  or  Insignificancy,  n.  [Fr.  insigni - 
Jiance. J  Quality  or  state  of  being  insignificant;  want 
of  significance  or  meaning;  unimportance;  want  of 
force  or  effect;  want  of  weight.  —  Meanness. 

Insix'iiif  ieanl,  a.  [Fr.  insignifiont. J  Void  of  signi¬ 
fication;  destitute  of  meaning,  as  words;  answering  no 
purpose;  having  no  weight  or  effect:  unimportant;  im¬ 
material:  inconsiderable:  trivial. — Mean;  contemptible. 

Insignificant ly,  adv.  Without  meaning;  without 
importance  or  effect;  to  no  purpose. 

Insincere',  a.  [Lat.  insincerus.  See  Sincere.]  Want¬ 
ing  sincerity;  not  being  in  truth  what  one  appears  to 
be,  as  persons ;  hollow;  hypocritical;  characterized  by 
insincerity,  as  words  or  actions;  deceptive;  deceitful; 
false;  disingenuous  ;  not  sound  or  secure. 

Insincerely,  adv.  Without  sincerity;  hypocriti¬ 
cally. 

Insincerity,  n.  Want  of  sincerity,  or  of  being  in 
reality  what  one  appears  to  be ;  dissimulation;  hypoc¬ 
risy;  deceitful  ness ;  hollowness. 

Insinuate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  insinuer ;  Lat.  insinuo,  insinu - 
ulus  —  in,  and  sinuo,  to  bend,  wind,  or  curve,  from 
sinus ,  a  bent  surface,  a  curve.]  To  put  into  the  bosom 
of:  to  introduce  gently,  or  into  a  narrow  passage ;  to 
wind  in. 

— To  ingratiate,  push,  or  work,  as  one’s  self  into  favor;  to 
introduce  by  slow,  gentle,  or  artful  means. 

— To  hint;  to  intimate;  to  suggest  by  remote  allusion; 
to  instil ;  to  infuse  gently. 

— v.n.  To  creep  in;  to  wind  in;  to  flow  in;  to  enter 
gently,  slowly,  or  imperceptibly,  as  into  crevices.  —  To 
gain  on  the  affections  by  gentle  or  artful  means;  to 
wind  along. 

Insm'daling*,  p.  a.  Creeping  or  winding  in  ;  flowing 
in;  gainiugou  gently;  hinting;  tending  to  enter  gently ; 
insensibly  winning  favor  and  confidence. 

Illsin'iiHl ingly ,  adv.  In  the  way  of  insinuation. 

Iiisliiiisilioii.  n.  [Lat.  insinuating  Act  of  insinuat¬ 
ing  ;  a  creeping  or  winding  in  ;  a  flowing  into  crevices  ; 
act  of  gaining  on  favor  or  affections,  by  gentle  or  artful 
means;  the  ait  or  power  of  pleasing  and  stealing  on 
the  affections. —  A  hint;  a  suggestion  or  intimation  by 
distant  allusion. 

Iusiii'uali  ve,  a.  Stealing  on  the  affections. 

1  usa  n  uator.  n.  lie  who,  or  that  which,  insinuates. 

I nsin  nutory,  a.  Insinuating;  insiuuative. 

Insipid,  a.  [Fr.  insipide ;  Lat.  insipidus  —  in,  and 
sapidus,  from  sapio,  to  taste,  to  savor.J  Destitute  of 
taste;  tasteless;  vapid;  wanting  the  qualities  which 
affect  the  organs  of  taste.  —  Wanting  spirit,  life,  or  ani¬ 
mation  ;  wanting  pathos  or  the  power  of  exciting  emo¬ 
tions  ;  flat;  dull;  heavy;  lifeless;  spiritless. 

Insipidity,  n.  [Fr.  insipidity.]  Quality  of  being  in¬ 
sipid  ;  want  of  taste,  or  the  power  of  exciting  sensation 
in  the  tongue;  lack  of  savor. 

— Want  of  life  or  spirit. 

Insip  idly,  adv.  Without  taste;  without  spirit  or  life; 
without  enjoyment. 

Insipidness,/;.  Insipidity;  want  of  flavor. 

Insip'ienee,  n.  [Lat.  insipientia.)  Foliy;  want  of 
understanding. 

Insip  ient.  a.  Unwise;  foolish.  (R.) 

Insist',  v.  n.  [Lat.  insisto  —  in,  and  sisto,  to  set  or  place 
one’6  self,  from  sto,  to  stand.]  To  stand  or  rest.  —  To 
dwell  on  iu  discourse.  —  To  urge  or  press  earnestly. 

Insist'ence,  n.  The  act  of  insisting  or  urging. 

Insist'ent,  a.  Resting  upon  anything. 

“  The  breadth  of  the  aubstructioo  must  be  at  least  double  to  the 
insistent  wall."  —  Wotton. 

Insit  iency,  n.  Freedom  from  thirst. 

Insit  ion,  {-stsh'un,)  n.  [Lat.  instVio.]  The  insertion  or 
ingraftment  of  one  branch  into  another. 

In  si'ta,  [Lat.,  in  situation.]  (Mm.)  Notinga mineral 
which  is  found  in  its  original  position,  bed,  or  strata. 

Inskip,  in  California ,  a  post-village  of  Butte  co.,  abt. 
43  rn.  N.  of  Oroville. 

Insnare',  v.  a.  To  catch  in  a  snare;  to  take  by  arti¬ 
ficial  means;  to  entrap;  to  take  in  a  trap  or  net.  —  To 
entangle;  to  involve  iu  difficulties  or  perplexities;  to 
allure;  to  inveigle. 

Insnar'er,  n.  One  who  insnares  ;  an  insnarer. 

Insohri'ety,  n.  Want  of  sobriety;  intemperance; 
drunkenness. 

Insoeiabillty,  n.  Unsociability,  (r.) 

1  (i  solate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  insolo,  insolatus  —  in,  and  sol, 
the  sun.]  To  dry  in  the  sun ;  to  expose  to  the  action 
of  the  6un. 

Insola  tion,  n.  Exposure  to  the  sun.  —  A  stroke  of 
the  sun  ;  a  sun-stroke  or  coup  de  soUil.  —  The  drying  of 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  substances. 

{Bot.)  A  disease  of  plants  from  exposure  to  too  bright 
a  light,  which  causes  rapid  evaporation,  and  kills  the 
part  in  which  the  evaporation  takes  place;  a  scorching. 
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In'solence,  or  Insolency,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  in *olentia.\ 
State  or  quality  of  beinc  insolent ;  an  un usual  degree 
of  pride  or  haughtiness  manifested  in  contemptuous 
nnd  overbearing  treatment  of  others;  petulant  con¬ 
tempt:  impudence. 

In'Holent,  a.  [Lat.  insolvns —  in,  an dsnlro,  to  be  wont 
or  accustomed.]  Excessively  proud  and  haughty,  with 
contempt  of  others :  domineering  in  power;  overbear¬ 
ing:  insulting;  abusive;  impudent;  proceeding  from 
insolence ;  contemptuous. 

I  n  solrii  1  I  v,  adv.  With  contemptuous  pride;  haugh¬ 
tily;  rudely;  saucily. 

I usol id  ity.  n.  Want  of  solidity;  weakness.  (R.) 

Insol  ii  Hi  I  ity,  n.  [Fr.  insolubility.]  Quality  of  not 
being  soluble  or  dissolvable,  —  particularly  in  a  fluid. 

Insolii'ldc,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  instilubilis  —  in,  and  sulvo, 
sol u tus,  to  loose  or  loosen.  See  Solve.]  That  cannot 
be  loosed ;  indissoluble:  that  cannot  be  dissolved,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  a  fluid.  —  That  cannot  be  made  clear;  net 
to  be  resolved,  as  doubts. 

I iisol  ii I>l€*n<*ss*  n.  Insolubility. 

Insol  v'ablo,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  in,  and  snlvn,  to  loose,  or 
loosen.]  That  cannot  be  loosened,  disengaged,  or  un¬ 
ravelled:  not  to  be  cleared  of  difficulty  or  uncertainty; 
not  to  be  explained  or  solved ;  not  admitting  solution 
or  explication. 

"  Wherein  there  appear  some  insolvable  difficulties."—  Watt*. 

— That  cannot  be  paid.  —  That  cannot  be  loosed  or  untied. 

IiiKol'veiK'y.  [Lat.  in,  privative,  solvo,  to  free,  to  pay.] 
{Low.)  The  state  of  a  person  who  is  insolvent,  or  un¬ 
able  horn  any  cause  to  pay  bis  debts,  or  who  is  unable 
to  pay  Iris  debts  as  they  fall  due  in  the  usual  course  of 
trade  or  business.  The  distinction  between  bankruptcy 
and  insolvency  which  is  taken  by  jurists  and  accurate 
law-writers  seems  to  be  little  regarded  in  the  practice 
of  the  U.  States.  In  its  primary  sense,  /.has  a  much  more 
extensive  signification  than  bankruptcy.  The  latter, 
which  is  properly  one  species  or  phase  of  the  former,  wsra 
formerly  applied  to  the  dishonest  merchant  or  trader. 
The  meaning,  however,  is  now  so  far  changed,  that  no  dis¬ 
honesty  is  implied  from  the  status  of  bankruptcy;  bin 
the  word  is  still  properly  applied  only  to  traders  or  mer¬ 
chants,  and  /.  to  the  state  of  any  insolvent  debtor.  In 
t lie  U.  States  both  the  legislation  of  Congress  and  of 
the  separate  States  tend  to  obliterate  the  true  distinc¬ 
tion  between  bankruptcy  and  J.,  and  we  have  not  a 
special  legislation  establishing  a  well-defined  demarca¬ 
tion  between  the  two  terms.  The  notable  difference  in 
the  legislation  of  the  various  States  proving  injurious 
to  national  trade.  Congress,  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution  (Art.  1,  sec.  8), on  March  2.  18137.  passed 
a  law  of  bankruptcy  which,  from  the  1st  of  Jan.,18»39,  be¬ 
came  obligatory  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  was  of  such 
importance  to  the  business  public,  that  wo  believe  it  use¬ 
ful  to  give  its  substance  here.  —  1.  Jurisdiction.  Tne  sev¬ 
eral  district  courts  of  the  U.  States  are  constituted  courts 
of  bankruptcy;  and  they  have  original  jurisdiction,  in 
their  respective  districts,  in  all  matters  and  proceed¬ 
ings  in  bankruptcy.  —  2.  Registrars.  One  or  more  regis¬ 
trars  in  bankruptcy  are  appointed  iu  each  congressional 
district  by  the  judges  of  the  district  courts  of  the  U. 
States,  within  and  for  the  several  districts,  to  assist  the 
judge  of  the  district  court  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  under  the  Act.  —  3.  Practice.  Appeals  may  be 
takeu  from  the  district  to  the  circuit  court  in  all  cases 
in  equity,  and  writs  of  error  may  be  allowed  to  said 
circuit  courts  from  said  district  courts  in  cases  at  law, 
under  the  jurisdiction  created  by  this  Act,  when  the 
debt  or  damages  claimed  amount  to  more  than  $.‘>00; 
and  any  supposed  creditor,  whose  claim  is  wholly,  or  in 
part  rejected,  or  an  assignee  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
allowance  of  a  claim,  may  appeal  lrom  the  decision  of 
the  district  court  to  the  circuit  court  from  the  sains 
district.  —  4.  Voluntary  Bankruptcy.  If  any  person 
residing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
owing  debts  provable  under  this  Act,  exceeding  the 
amount  of  .$300,  shall  apply  by  petition  addressed  to  the 
judge  of  the  judicial  district  iu  which  such  debtor  has 
resided  or  carried  on  business  for  the  six  months  next 
immediately  preceding  the  time  of  filing  such  peti 
tion,  or  for  the  longest  period  during  such  six  months 
setting:  forth  his  place  of  residence,  his  inability  to 
pay  all  bis  debts  in  full,  his  willingness  to  surrender 
all  his  effects  and  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors, 
and  his  desire  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  this  Act;  and 
shall  annex  to  his  petition  a  schedule,  verified  by  oath 
before  the  court,  or  before  a  registrar  in  bankruptcy, 
or  before  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  circuit 
court  of  the  United  States,  containing  a  full  and  true 
statement  of  all  his  debts,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  U 
w  hom  due,  with  the  place  of  residence  of  each  creditor, 
if  known  to  the  debtor,  and  if  not  known,  the  fact  to  be 
so  stated,  and  the  sum  due  to  each  creditor;  also  the 
nature  of  each  debt  or  demand,  whether  founded  or 
written  security, obligation,  contract,  or  otherwise,  and 
also  the  true  cause  and  consideration  of  such  indebted¬ 
ness  in  eacli  case,  and  the  place  where  such  indebted¬ 
ness  occurred,  and  the  statement  of  any  existing  mort 
gage,  pledge,  lien,  judgment,  or  collateral  or  other  se¬ 
curity  given  for  the  payment  of  the  same;  and  shall 
also  annex  to  his  petition  an  accurate  inventory,  veri¬ 
fied  in  like  manner,  of  all  his  estate,  both  real  and  per¬ 
sonal,  assignable  under  this  Act,  describing  the  Bame, 
and  stating  where  it  is  situated,  and  whether  there  are 
any,  and  if  so,  what  incumbrances  thereon;  the  filing  of 
such  petition  is  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  petitioner  is 
adjudged  a  bankrupt. —  6.  Assignment.  The  creditor* 
shall,  at  the  first  meeting  after  due  notice  from  the 
messenger,  in  presence  of  a  registrar  designated  by  tb* 
court,  choose  one  or  more  assignees  of  the  estate  of  the 
debtor;  the  choice  to  be  made  by  the  greater  jvait  la 
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rnlue  and  in  number  of  the  creditors  who  have  proved 
their  debts.  If  no  choice  is  made  by  the  creditors  at 
this  meeting,  the  judge,  or  if  there  be  no  opposing  in¬ 
terest,  the  registrar.  shall  appoint  one  or  more  assignees. 
As  soon  as  the  assignee  is  appointed  and  qualified,  the 
judge,  or,  where  there  is  no  opposing  interest,  the  regis¬ 
trar,  by  an  instrument  under  bis  band,  assigns  and  con¬ 
veys  to  the  assignee,  all  the  estate,  real  and  personal, 
of  the  bankrupt,  with  all  bis  deeds,  books,  and  papers 
relating  thereto  Provided,  however,  that  there  be  ex¬ 
cepted  the  necessary  household  and  kitchen  furniture, 
and  such  other  articles  and  necessaries  of  the  bankrupt 
as  the  assignee  shall  designate  and  set  apart,  having 
reference  in  the  amount  to  the  family,  condition,  and 
circumstances  of  the  bankrupt,  but  altogether  not  to 
exceed  in  value,  in  any  case,  the  sum  of  $500;  and  also 
the  wearing  apparel  of  the  bankrupt,  and  that  of  his 
wife  and  children;  and  the  uniform,  arms,  and  equip¬ 
ments  of  any  perse  n  who  is,  or  has  been,  a  soldier  in  the 
militia,  or  in  the  service  of  the  U.  States;  and  any  other 
property  that  now  is,  or  hereafter  shall  be  exempted 
from  attachment,  or  seizure,  or  levy  on  execution,  by 
the  laws  of  the  U.  States;  or  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  the  bankrupt  lias  bis  domicile  at  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  that  allowed  by  such  State  ex¬ 
emption  laws  in  force  in  the  year  1864.  The  assignee 
shall  demand  and  receive  from  any  and  all  persons  hold¬ 
ing  the  same,  all  the  estate  assigned,  or  intended  to  be 
assigned  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  he  shall 
sell  all  such  unincumbered  estate,  real  and  personal, 
which  comes  to  his  hands,  on  such  terms  as  he  thinks 
most  for  the  interest  of  the  creditors.  —  6.  l*robate  of 
Debts.  All  debts  due  and  payable  from  the  bankrupt  at 
the  time  of  the  adjudication  of  bankruptcy,  and  all  debts 
then  existing,  but  not  payable  until  a  future  day,  (a  re¬ 
bate  of  interest  being  made  when  no  interest  is  payable 
by  the  terms  of  the  contract.)  may  be  proved  against  the 
estate  of  the  bankrupt.  All  proofs  of  debts  against  the 
estate  of  the  bankrupt,  by  or  in  behalf  of  creditors  re¬ 
siding  within  the  judicial  district  where  the  proceedings 
in  bankruptcy  are  pending,  shall  be  made  before  oue  of 
the  registrars  of  the  court  in  said  district;  and  by  or  in 
behalf  of  non-resident  “creditors”  before  any  registrar 
in  bankruptcy  in  the  judicial  district  where  such  cred¬ 
itors  or  either  of  them  reside,  or  before  any  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  circuit  court  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  in  any  district.  To  entitle  a  claimant  against  the 
estate  of  a  bankrupt  to  have  his  demand  allowed,  it 
must  be  verified  by  a  deposition  in  writing,  on  oath,  or 
solemn  affirmation,  before  the  proper  registrar  or  com¬ 
missioner  setting  forth  the  demand,  the  consideration 
thereof,  whether  any  and  what  securities  are  held  there¬ 
for,  and  whether  any  and  what  payments  have  been 
made  thereon  ;  that  the  sum  claimed  is  justly  due  from 
the  bankrupt  to  the  claimant ;  that  the  claimant  has 
not,  nor  has  any  other  person,  for  his  use,  received  any 
security  or  satisfaction  whatever  other  than  that  set 
forth  by  him;  that  the  claim  was  not  procured  tor  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  proceedings  under  this  Act, 
and  that  no  bargain  or  agreement,  expressed  or  implied, 
has  been  made  or  entered  into  by  or  on  behalf  of  such 
creditor,  to  sell,  transfer,  or  dispose  of  said  claim,  or  any 
part  thereof,  against  such  bankrupt,  or  take  or  receive, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  money,  property,  or  consider¬ 
ation  whatever,  whereby  the  vote  of  said  creditor,  or 
any  other  person  in  the  proceedings  under  this  Act,  is, 
or  shall  be  in  any  way  affected,  influenced,  or  controlled  ; 
and  no  claim  shall  be  allowed  unless  all  the  statements 
set  forth  in  such  deposition  shall  appear  to  he  true.  If 
the  proof  is  satisfactory  to  the  registrar  or  commissioner, 
it  shall  be  signed  by  the  deponent  and  delivered  or  sent 
by  mail  to  the  assignee  who  shall  examine  the  same  and 
compare  it  with  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  bank¬ 
rupt,  and  shall  register,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  by  him 
for  that  purpose,  the  names  of  creditors  who  have 
proved  their  claims,  in  the  order  in  which  such  proof  is 
received,  stating  the  time  of  receipt  of  such  proof,  and 
the  amount  and  nature  of  the  debts,  which  book  shall 
be  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  the  creditors.  —  7.  Sale 
of  Perishable  Property ,  &c.  When  it  appears  to  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  the  court,  that  the  estate  of  the  debtor,  or 
any  part  thereof,  is  of  a  perishable  nature,  or  liable 
to  deteriorate  in  value,  the  court  may  order  the  same  to 
be  sold,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  deemed  most  expedi¬ 
ent,  under  the  direction  of  the  messenger  or  assignee, 
as  the  case  may  be,  who  shall  hold  the  funds  received 
in  place  of  the  estate  disposed  iff.  —  8.  Examination  of 
the  Bankrupt  The  court  may,  on  the  application  of  the 
assignee  in  bankruptcy,  or  of  any  creditor,  or  without 
any  application,  at  all  times,  require  the  bankrupt,  at 
reasonable  notice,  to  attend  and  submit  to  an  exami¬ 
nation,  on  oath,  upon  all  matters  relating  to  the  dis¬ 
posal  or  condition  of  his  property,  to  his  trade,  and 
dealings  with  others,  Ac.  And  the  court  may  in  like 
manner  require  the  attendance  of  any  other  person 
as  a  witness  ;  and  if  such  person  shall  fail  to  attend, 
on  being  summoned  thereto,  the  court  may  compel  his 
Attendance  by  warrant  directed  to  the  marshal,  com¬ 
manding  him  to  arrest  suc  h  person  and  bring  him  forth¬ 
with  before  the  court,  or  before  a  registrar  in  bankruptcy, 
for  examination  as  such  witness.  For  good  causeshown, 
the  wife  of  any  bankrupt  may  be  required  to  attend 
before  the  court,  to  the  end  that  she  may  he  examined 
as  a  witness;  and  if  such  wife  do  not  attend  at  the  time 
and  place  specified  in  the  order,  the  bankrupt  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  a  discharge,  unless  he  shall  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  that  he  was  unable  to  procure 
the  attendance  of  his  wife.  No  bankrupt  shall  be  liable 
to  arrest,  during  the  pendency  of  the  proceedings  in 
bankruptcy,  iu  any  civil  action,  unless  the  same  is 
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founded  on  some  debt  or  claim  from  which  his  discharge 
in  bankruptcy  would  not  release  him.  — 9.  Distribution 
of  the  Bankrupt's  Estate.  All  creditors  whohe  debts  are 
duly  proved  and  allowed,  shall  be  entitled  to  share  in 
the  bankrupt’s  property  «'ind  estate  pro  rata  without 
any  priority  or  preference  whatever;  except  that  wages 
due  from  him  to  any  operative,  or  clerk,  or  house-servant, 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  for  labor  per¬ 
formed  within  six  months  next  preceding  the  adjudica¬ 
tion  of  bankruptcy,  shall  be  entitled  to  priority,  and 
shall  bo  first  paid  in  full.  At  the  expiration  of  three 
months  from  t  lie  date  of  the  adjudication  ot  bankruptcy 
in  any  case,  or  as  much  earlier  as  t lie  court  may  direct, 
the  court,  upon  request  of  t lie  assignee,  shall  call  a 
general  meeting  of  the  creditors,  of  which  due  notice 
shall  be  given,  and  the  assignee  shall  then  report,  and 
exhibit  to  the  court  and  to  the  creditors,  just  and  true 
accounts  of  all  his  receipts  and  payments,  verified  by  his 
oath.  At  such  a  meeting,  the  majority  in  value  of  the 
creditors  present  shall  determine  whether  any,  ami  what 
part  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  estate  shall  be  divided 
among  the  creditors.  In  case  a  dividend  is  ordered,  the 
registrar  shall, within  10  days  after  such  meeting,  prepare 
a  list  of  creditors  entitled  to  dividend,  and  shall  calculate 
and  set  opposite  to  the  name  of  each  creditor  who  has 
proved  his  claim,  the  dividend  to  which  he  is  entitled 
out  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  estate  set  apart  for  divi¬ 
dend,  and  shall  forward  l>y  mail  to  every  creditor  a 
statement  of  tin*  dividend  to  which  he  is  entitled;  and 
such  creditor  shall  be  paid  by  the  assignee  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  the  court  may  direct.  The  like  proceedings  shall 
be  had  at  the  expiration  of  the  next  three  mouths,  earlier 
if  practicable;  and  a.  third  meeting  of  creditors  shall 
then  be  called  by  the  court,  and  a  final  dividend  then 
declared,  unless  any  action  at  law  or  suit  in  equity  be 
pending,  or  unless  some  other  estate  or  effects  of  the 
debtor  aftei  wards  come  to  the  hands  of  the  assignee,  in 
which  case  the  assignee  shall,  us  soon  as  may  be,  convert 
such  estate  or  effects  into  money, and  within  two  months 
after  the  same  shall  be  so  converted,  the  same  shall  be 
divided  iu  manner  aforesaid.  In  addition  to  all  expenses 
necessarily  incurred  by  him  in  the  execution  of  his  trust, 
in  any  case,  the  assignee  shall  be  entitled  to  an  allow¬ 
ance  for  bis  services  in  such  case,  on  all  moneys  received 
and  paid  out  by  him  therein,  for  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000,  5  per  cent,  thereon;  for  any  larger  sum,  nut 
exceeding  $5,000,  2%  per  cent,  on  the  excess  over 
$1,000;  and  for  any  larger  sum,  1  per  cent,  on  the 
excess  over  $5,0u0.  In  the  order  for  a  dividend, 
the  following  claims  shall  be  entitled  to  priority  or 
preference,  and  to  be  first  paid  in  full  in  the  following 
order;  —  The  fees,  costs,  and  expenses  of  suits,  and 
tlie  several  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  under  this  Act, 
and  for  the  custody  of  property,  as  herein  provided: 
All  debts  due  to  the  U.  Slates,  and  all  taxes  and  assess¬ 
ments  under  the  laws  thereof:  All  debts  due  to  the 
State  in  which  the  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  are  pend¬ 
ing,  and  all  taxes  and  assessments  made  under  the  laws 
of  such  State:  Wages  due  to  any  operative,  clerk,  or 
house-servant,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars, 
fur  labor  performed  within  six  months  next  preceding 
the  first  publication  of  the  notice  of  proceedings  in 
bankruptcy;  all  debts  due  to  any  persons  who,  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  are  or  may  be  entitled  to  a 
priority  or  preference,  in  like  manner  as  if  this  Act  had 
not  been  passed;  always  provideA  that  nothing  con¬ 
tained  in  this  Act  shall  interfere  with  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  taxes  by  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State.  — 10  and  11.  The  Discharge,  and 
Fraudulent  Preferences.  At  any  time  after  the  expiration 
of  six  months  from  the  adjudication  of  bankruptcy,  the 
bankrupt  may  apply  to  the  court  for  a  discharge  from 
his  debts  ;  and  the  court  shall  thereupon  order  notice  to 
be  given  by  mail  to  all  creditors  who  have  proved  their 
debts,  to  appear  on  a  day  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
and  show  cause  why  a  discharge  should  not  be  granted 
to  the  bankrupt.  No  discharge  shall  be  granted,  or,  if 
granted,  be  valid,  if  the  bankrupt  has  wilfully  sworn 
talsely  in  his  affidavit  annexed  to  bis  petition,  sched¬ 
ule,  or  inventory,  or  upon  any  examination  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  in  relation  to 
any  material  fact  concerning  bis  estate  or  his  debts,  or 
to  any  other  material  fact:  Or  if  he  has  concealed  any 
part  of  his  estate  or  effects,  or  any  books  or  writings  re¬ 
lating  thereto:  or  if  he  has  been  guilty  of  any  fraud, 
or  negligence  in  the  care,  custody,  or  delivery  to  the 
assignee  of  the  property  belonging  to  him  at  the  time 
of  the  presentation  of  his  petition  and  inventory.  Or 
if  within  four  months  before  the  commencement  of 
such  proceedings  he  bus  procured  his  lands,  goods, 
money  or  chattels  to  be  attached,  sequestered,  or  seized 
on  execution;  or  if,  since  the  passage  of  this  Act,  he 
has  destroyed,  mutilated,  altered,  or  falsified  any  of  his 
books,  documents,  papers,  writings,  or  securities,  or  lias 
made  or  been  privy  to  the  making  of  any  false  or  fraud¬ 
ulent  entry  in  any  book  of  accounts,  or  other  document, 
with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors  :  Or  has  removed  or 
caused  to  be  removed  any  part  of  his  property  from  the 
district,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors:  Or  if  lie 
has  given  any  fraudulent  preference  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act;  or  made  any  fraudulent  payment, 
gift,  transfer,  conveyance,  or  assignment  of  any  part 
of  his  property ;  or  has  lost  any  part  thereof  in  gain¬ 
ing;  or  has  admitted  a  false  or  fictitious  debt  against 
his  estate  ;  or  if,  having  knowledge  that  any  person  has 
proved  such  false  or  fictitious  debt,  he  has  not  disclosed 
the  same  to  his  assignee  within  one  month  after  such 
knowledge  :  Or  if,  being  a  tradesman,  he  has  not,  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  passage  of  this  Act,  kept  any  books  or 
accounts:  Or  if  lie,  or  any  other  person  in  his  behalf, 
has  procured  the  assent  of  any  creditor  to  the  discharge, 
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or  influenced  the  action  of  any  creditor,  at  any  itagj 
of  the  proceedings.  l»y  any  pecuniary  consideration  or 
obligation:  Or  if  lie  has,  in  contemplation  of  becoming 
bankrupt,  made  any  pledge,  payment,  transfer,  assign¬ 
ment,  or  conveyance  of  any  part  of  his  property, 
directly  or  indirectly,  absolutely  or  conditionally,  for 
the  purpose  of  preferring  any  creditor  or  person  having 
a  claim  against  him  :  Or  if  lie  has  been  convicted  or’ 
any  misdemeanor  under  this  Act,  or  has  been  guilty  o' 
any  fraud  whatever  contrary  to  the  true  interest 
of  this  Act.  No  person  who  shall  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  under  this  Act,  and  shall  afterwards  become 
hanki  npt,  on  his  own  application, shall  be  again  entitled 
to  a  discharge,  whose  estate  is  insiilficient  to  pay  70  per 
cent,  of  the  debts  proved  against  it,  unless  the  assent  in 
writing  of  three  fourths  in  v;ilue  of  his  creditors  who 
have  proved  their  claims  is  filed  at  or  before  the  time 
of  application  for  discharge.  Hut  a  bankrupt  who  shall 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  he  has  paid 
all  debts  owing  by  him  at  the  time  of  any  previous 
bankruptcy,  or  who  has  been  voluntarily  released  there¬ 
from  by  his  creditors,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  discharge  in 
the  same  manner  ami  with  the  same  effect  as  if  he  laid 
previously  been  bankrupt.  Any  creditor  opposing  the 
discharge  of  any  bankrupt,  may  file  a  specification  in 
writing  of  the  grounds  of  his  opposition  ;  and  the  court 
may,  in  its  discretion,  order  any  question  of  fact  so  pre¬ 
sented  to  be  tried  at  a  stated  session  of  the  district 
court.  If  it  shall  appear  to  the  court  that  the  hankrupt 
has  in  all  things  conformed  to  his  duty  under  this  Act, 
and*  that  he  is  entitled  under  the  provisions  thereof  to 
receive  a  discharge,  the  court  shall  grant  him  a  dis¬ 
charge  from  all  his  debts.  No  debt  created  by  the 
fraud  or  embezzlement  of  the  bankrupt,  or  by  bis  de¬ 
falcation  as  a  public  officer,  or  while  acting  in  any 
fiduciary  character,  shall  be  discharged  under  this  Act. 
No  discharge  shall  be  granted  to  a  debtor  whose  assets 
shall  not  be  equal  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  claims  proved 
against  his  estate  upon  which  he  shall  be  liable  as  the 
principal  debtor,  unless  the  assent  in  writing  of  a  major¬ 
ity  in  number  and  value  of  his  creditors,  to  whom  he 
shall  have  become  liable  as  principal  debtor,  and  who 
shall  have  proved  their  claims,  he  filed  in  the  case,  at  or 
before  t lie  time  of  the  hearing  of  the  application  for 
discharge.  — 12.  Partnerships  and  Corporations.  Where 
two  or  more  persons  who  are  partners  in  trade  shall  be 
adjudged  bankrupt,  either  on  the  petition  of  such  part¬ 
ners,  or  any  one  of  them,  or  on  the  petition  of  any 
creditor  of  the  partners,  a  warrant  shall  issue  in  the 
manner  provided  by  this  Act,  upon  which  all  the  joint 
stock  and  property  of  the  co-partnership,  and  also  all 
the  separate  estate  of  each  of  the  partners,  shall  be 
taken,  excepting  such  parts  thereof  as  are  herein  before 
mentioned;  ami  all  the  creditors  of  the  company,  and 
the  separate  creditors  of  each  partner,  shall  he  allowed 
to  prove  their  respective  debts.  The  net  proceeds  of 
the  joint  stock  shall  be  appropriated  to  pay  the  credit¬ 
ors  of  the  co-partnership;  and  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
separate  estate  of  each  partner  shall  be  appropriated  to 
pay  his  separate  creditors.  And  if  there  be  any  balanco 
of  the  separate  estate  of  any  partner,  after  the  payment 
of  his  separate  debts,  such  balance  shall  be  added  to 
the  joint  stock.  After  the  payment  of  the  joint  debts, 
such  balance  shall  be  divided  and  appropriated  to  and 
among  the  separate  estates  of  the  several  partners,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  respective  rights  and  interest  therein, 
and  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  partnership  had  been 
dissolved  without  any  bankruptcy. —  13.  Involuntary 
Bankruptcy.  Any  person  residing  and  owing  debts  as 
aforesaid,  who  shall  depart  from  the  State,  district,  or 
territory  of  which  he  is  an  inhabitant,  with  intent  to 
defraud  his  creditors,  or,  being  absent,  shall  with  such 
intent  remain  absent,  or  shall  conceal  himself  to  avoid 
the  service  of  legal  process  in  any  action  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  a  debt  or  demand  provable  under  this  Act,  or 
shall  conceal  or  remove  any  of  his  property  to  avoid  its 
being  attached,  taken,  or  sequestered  on  legal  process, 
or  shall  make  any  assignment,  gift,  sale,  conveyance,  or 
transfer  of  his  estate,  property,  l  ights,  or  credits,  either 
within  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  with  intent  to 
delay,  defraud,  or  hinder  his  creditors,  or  who  has  been 
arrested  and  held  iu  custody  under  or  by  virtue  of  mesne 
process  or  execution,  issued  ont  of  any  court  of  any 
State,  district,  or  territory  within  which  such  debtor 
resides  or  has  property,  founded  upon  a  demand 
in  its  nature  provable  against  a  bankrupt’s  estate, 
and  for  a  sum  exceeding  $100.  and  such  process  is 
remaining  in  force,  and  not  discharged  l*y  payment 
or  iu  any  other  manner  provided  by  the  law  of 
such  State,  district,  or  territory  applicable  thereto, 
for  a  period  of  seven  days;  or  has  been  actually  impris¬ 
oned  lor  more  than  seven  days,  in  a  civil  action  founded 
on  contract,  for  the  sum  of  $100  and  upwards:  Or  who, 
being  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  or  in  contemplation  of 
bankruptcy  or  insolvency,  shall  make  any  payment, 
gift,  sale,  conveyance,  or  transfer  of  money  or  other 
property,  estate,  rights,  or  credits  ;  or  give  any  warrant 
to  confess  judgment;  or  procure  or  suffer  his  property 
to  he  taken  on  legal  process,  with  intent  to  give  a 
preference  to  one  or  more  of  his  creditors,  or  to  any 
person  or  persons  who  are  or  may  be  liable  for  him  as 
indorser,  bail,  sureties,  or  otherwise,  or  with  the  intent, 
by  such  disposition  of  his  property,  to  defeat  or  delay 
the  operation  of  this  Act:  Or  who,  being  a  banker,  mer¬ 
chant,  or  trader,  has  fraudulently  stopped  or  suspended, 
and  not  resumed,  payment  of  his  commercial  paper, 
within  a  period  of  fourteen  days;  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  and,  subject  to 
the  conditions  hereinafter  prescribed,  shall  be  adjudged  * 
bankrupt,  on  the  petition  of  one  or  more  of  his  creditors, 
the  aggregate  of  whose  debts  amount  to  at  least  $250; 
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piovided  such  petition  is  brought  within  six  months 
after  the  act  of  bankruptcy  shall  have  been  committed. 
And  if  such  person  shall  be  adjudged  a  bankrupt,  the 
assignee  may  recover  back  the  money  or  other  property 
so  paid,  conveyed,  sold,  assigned,  or  transferred,  provided 
the  person  receiving  such  payment  or  conveyance  had 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a  fraud  w  is  intended, 
and  that  the  debtor  was  insolvent;  and  such  creditor 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  prove  his  debts  in  bankruptcy. 
— 15.  The  Supersedeas.  If,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
creditors,  or  at  any  meeting  of  creditors  to  be  specially 
called  for  that  purpose,  anil  of  which  previous  notice 
shall  have  been  given,  for  such  length  of  time,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  the  court  may  direct,  three-fourths  in 
value  of  the  creditors,  whose  claims  have  been  proved, 
shall  determine  and  resolve  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of 
the  general  body  of  the  creditors  that  the  estate  of  the 
bankrupt  should  be  wound  up  and  settled,  and  distri¬ 
bution  made  among  the  creditors  by  trustees  under  the 
inspection  and  direction  of  a  committee  of  the  creditors, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  creditors  to  certify  and  report 
such  resolution  to  the  court,  and  to  nominate  one  or 
mere  trustees  to  take  hold,  and  distribute  the  estate, 
under  the  direction  of  such  committee. — 15.  Penal 
Clauses.  If  any  debtor  or  bankrupt  shall,  after  the 
commencement  of  proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  secrete 
or  conceal  any  property  belonging  to  bis  estate,  or  part 
with,  conceal  or  destroy,  alter,  mutilate,  or  falsify,  or 
cause  to  be  concealed,  destroyed,  altered,  mutilated  or 
falsified,  any  book,  deed,  document,  or  writing  relating 
thereto,  or  remove  or  cause  to  be  removed,  the  same  or 
any  part  thereof,  out  of  the  district,  or  otherwise  dis¬ 
pose  of  any  part  thereof,  with  intent  to  prevent  it  from 
coining  into  the  possession  of  the  assignee  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  or  to  binder,  impede,  or  delay  either  of  them  in 
recovering  or  receiving  the  same;  or  make  any  pay¬ 
ment,  gift,  sale,  assignment,  transfer,  or  conveyance  of 
any  property  belonging  to  his  estate,  with  the  like  in¬ 
tent,  or  “shall  spend”  any  part  thereof  in  gaming;  or 
shall,  with  intent  to  defraud,  wilfully  and  fraudulently 
conceal  from  his  assignees,  or  omit  from  his  schedule, 
any  property  or  effects  whatsoever;  or  if,  in  case  of  any 
person  having,  to  his  knowledge  or  belief,  proved  a  false 
or  fictitious  debt  against  his  estate,  he  shall  fail  to  dis¬ 
close  the  same  to  his  assignee  within  one  month  after 
coming  to  the  knowledge  or  belief  thereof;  or  shall 
attempt  to  account  for  any  of  his  property  by  fictitious 
losses  or  expenses;  or  shall,  within  three  mouths  before 
the  commencement  of  proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  under 
the  false  color  and  pretence  of  carrying  on  business  and 
dealing  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  obtain  on  credit 
from  any  person  any  goods  or  chattels,  with  intent  to 
defraud;  or  shall,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors, 
within  three  months  next  before  the  commencement  of 
proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  pawn,  pledge,  or  dispose  of, 
otherwise  than  in  bona  fide  transactions  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  trade,  any  of  his  goods  or  chattels  which  have 
been  obtained  on  credit  and  remain  unpaid  for,  he  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  and,  upon  convic¬ 
tion  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  3  years.  The  last  two  chapters, 
16  and  17  ending  with  the  art.  109,  contain  accessory  dis- 
positionsnnimportantforthe general  inquirer.  Thislaw, 
after  several  changes,  was  finally  repealed,  Apr.  1878. 

Insolvent,  a.  [Lat.  in,  and  solvens ,  from  so/ro.]  Not 
solvent;  not  having  money,  goods,  or  estate  sufficient 
to  pay  all  debts  ;  not  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  debts  of 
the  owner;  respecting  debtors  that  are  not  solvent. 

— n.  A  debtor  unable  to  pay  bis  debts. 

Insoiii HioiiH.  a.  That  is  without  sleep. 

Insomuch',  ade.  So  that;  to  that  degree;  in  that. 

Insoul',  r.  a.  To  inspirit. 

Inspect,  v.  a.  [Lat.  inspicin ,  inspect  us  —  in,  and 
specio,  to  look,  to  look  at,  to  behold. J  To  look  on  ;  to 
view  or  oversee  for  the  purpose  of  examination;  to 
view  and  examine.  —  To  superintend;  to  oversee. 

— n.  Nice  or  close  examination.  (K.) 

Inspee  lioii,  ».  [Fr.;  Lat.  inspection]  Prying  exami¬ 
nation;  close  or  careful  survey;  insight;  watch. — 
Guardianship  ;  superintendence  ;  oversight;  official  view' 
or  examination. 

Inspec'ti  ve,  a.  That  inspects,  or  tends  to  inspect. 

Inspector,  «.  [Lat.]  One  who  inspects,  views,  or 
oversees;  a  superintendent;  an  overseer. 

Inspec  torship.  Inspectorate,  n.  The  office  of 
an  inspector. 

Insperse',  v.  a.  [Lat.  inspergo.]  To  sprinkle  or  cast 
upon,  (k.) 

I  asper  sion,  n.  A  sprinkling  or  scattering  upon,  (r  ) 

Ilispex'inius,  n.  [Lat.,  we  have  seen.]  {Law.)  A 
term  sometimes  used  in  letters-patent,  reciting  a  grant, 
inspeximus ,  such  former  grant,  and  60  reciting  it  ver- 
bati  in .  —  Bouvier. 

I  nsp  lie  re',  r.  a.  To  place  in  an  orb  or  sphere. 

Inspir'able,  a.  [Lat.  tn,  and spiral/ilis.  See  Inspire.] 
That  may  be  inspired  or  drawn  into  the  lungs;  inhala- 
ble,  as  air  or  vapors. 

Inspiration,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  inspiratio  —  tn,and  $/nVo.] 
Act  of  drawing  air  into  the  lungs  ;  the  inhaling  of  air. 
Act  of  breathing  into  anything.  —  The  supernatural  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  spirit  of  God  on  the  human  mind;  the 
infusion  of  ideas,  influences,  or  directions  into  the  mind, 
by  a  superior  being  or  supposed  presiding  power;  a 
highly  exciting  influence.  —  See  Revelation. 

Inspirational,  a.  That  relates  to,  or  partakes  of, 
inspiration. 

Inspirationist,  n.  One  who  holds  to  inspiration,  (r.) 

Inspi  ratory,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  uiding  inspiration, 
or  inhaling  air  into  the  lungs. 

Inspire',  v.  a.  To  breathe  into;  to  draw  into  the  lungs; 
to  infuse  by  breathing.  —  To  infuse  or  suggest,  as  ideas 


or  monitions  supcrnaturally ;  to  communicate,  as  di¬ 
vine  instruction,  to  the  mind.  —  To  infuse  ideas  or  poetic 
spirit  into. 

— v.  n.  To  draw  iu  breath  ;  to  inhale  air  into  the  lungs ; — 
opposed  to  expire. 

Inspi'rcr,  n.  He  who  inspires. 

Inspir'it.  v.  a.  To  give  new  life  to;  to  enliven  ;  to  in¬ 
vigorate  ;  to  animate  ;  to  cheer :  to  encourage. 

I  ns  pis  sate.  v.  a.  [Lat.  in,  and  spisso ,  spi  status,  to 
thicken,  to  make  thick,  from  spissus ,  thick.]  To 
thicken,  as  fluids;  to  make  thick. 

“  Sugar  doth  inspissate  the  spirits  of  the  wine."  —  Bacon. 

Inspis  sate,  a.  Thick  ;  dense. 

Inspissa'tion,  n.  The  act  of  making  any  liquid 
thick. 

**  The  effect  is  wrought  by  the  inspissation  of  the  air.”  —  Bacon. 

Inst.  Contraction  for  instant ,  used  in  correspondence 
to  denote  the  current  or  present  month. 

Instability,  n.  [Lat.  instabibitas  ]  Unsteadiness ; 
want  of  stability  ;  want  of  firmness  in  purpose;  muta¬ 
bility  of  opinion  or  conduct;  inconstancy;  fickleness; 
changeableness;  liability  to  change. 

In  stable,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  instabilis.]  Inconstant;  un¬ 
stable. 

Install',  v.  a.  [Fr.  installer:  L.  Lat.  installare.]  To 
set,  place,  or  instate  in  a  stall  or  seat,  in  an  office,  rank, 
or  order;  to  invest  with  any  charge,  office,  or  rank,  with 
the  customary  ceremonies. 

Installa  tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  installatio.]  Act  of 
installing,  or  of  giving  possession  of  an  office,  rank,  or 
order,  with  the  customary  ceremonies. 

Instal  ment,  n.  Act  of  installing  or  giving  posses¬ 
sion  of  an  office,  with  the  usual  ceremonies  or  solemni¬ 
ties.  —  The  seat  in  which  one  is  installed.  —  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  parts  of  a  large  sum  of  money  which  are 
paid,  or  to  be  paid,  at  different  periods. 

I  list  a  in  p  .  v.  a.  To  stamp  upon  ;  to  enstamp. 

In  stance,  In'stancy,  n.  [Fr.  instance ;  L.  Lat. 
instantia,  contention,  from  Lat.  instans ,  from  insto  — 
tn,  and  sto ,  to  stand,  q.  r.J  Urgency  ;  a  pressing  solici¬ 
tation  ;  importunity;  application.  —  Example;  a  case 
occurring  ;  a  case  offered.  —  Time  ;  occasion  ;  occurrence. 

— v.  a.  To  mention  as  an  instance,  example,  or  case. 

— v.  n.  To  give  or  offer  an  instance,  example,  or  case. 

In'stant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  instans.  See  Instance.] 
Present;  without  intervening  time;  current.  —  Quick; 
making  no  delay  ;  immediate.  —  Pressing  ;  urgent ;  im¬ 
portunate  ;  earnest. 

— n.  An  immediate  or  present  point,  or  moment  of  time. 
A  point  in  duration;  a  moment;  a  part  of  duration  in 
which  we  perceive  no  succession,  or  a  part  that  occupies 
the  time  of  a  single  thought ;  a  particular  time.  —  The 
present  or  current  month;  as,  “On  the  twentieth  in¬ 
stant.”  —  Addison. 

Instaiitfeiie'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  instantaneous. 

Iiistanta'iieoiis,  a.  [Fr.  instantane ;  L.  Lat  tn- 
stanlaneus.]  Done  in  an  instant;  occurring  or  acting 
without  any  perceptible  succession:  very  speedily. 

Instanta  neously,  adv.  In  an  instant;  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;  in  an  indivisible  point  of  duration. 

Instanta'neonsness,  n.  Instantaiieitv. 

Instan  ter.  adv.  [Lat.]  (Law.)  Instantly ;  presently. 

In  stniitly,  adv.  Immediately;  without  intervening 
time;  at  the  moment;  instantaneously.  —  With  urgent 
importunity;  with  diligence  and  earnestness. 

Instar',  v.  a.  To  spot,  stud,  or  adorn  with  stars.  Pope. 

In'star  om  nium.  [Lat.]  An  example  which  may 
suffice  for  ail.  —  (/.  Jiev. 

Instate',  v.  a.  To  set  or  place;  to  establish,  as  in  a 
rank  or  condition. 

In  sta'tli  quo.  [Lat.,  the  place  in  which.]  In  its  for¬ 
mer  state;  iu  the  state  in  which  it  was  iu  times  past. 

Install  rate,  r.  a.  [Lat.  instauro ,  instauratus.\  To 
repair  ;  to  restore.  —  Todd. 

Install  rat  ion,  n.  [Lat.  in  st  aura  tio.]  Restoration; 
reparation  ;  renewal. 

Instead',  adv.  In  the  stead,  place,  or  room  of. — 
Equal  to. 

Insteep',  v.  a.  To  soak;  to  lay  under  water ;  to  steep. 

I n 'step,  n.  The  forepart  of  the  upper  side  of  the  foot, 
near  its  junction  with  the  leg. — The  instep  of  a  horse 
is  that  part  of  the  bind  leg  which  reaches  from  the  ham 
to  the  pastern  joint. 

In'slerburg,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  E.  Prussia,  16 
m.  from  Gumbinuen.  Manuf.  Leather,  linen,  Ac.  Pop. 
11,000. 

Instigate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  instigo ,  insligatus  —  tn,  and 
stigo,  to  prick,  to  stir  on  ;  allied  to  Gr.  stizo,  to  mark 
with  a  pointed  instrument,  to  prick.  See  Stigma.]  To 
urge;  to  incite;  to  impel ;  to  set  on  ;  to  move  by  some 
incentive,  as  to  an  act  of  wickedness. 

Instig'A'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  instigatio.)  Incite¬ 
ment,  as  to  evil  or  wickedness;  the  act  of  encouraging 
to  commit  a  crime,  or  some  evil  act;  temptation;  im¬ 
pulse  to  evil. 

In  stigator,  n.  [Lat.]  One  who  instigates, or  incites 
another  to  an  evil  act;  a  tempter;  that  which  incites; 
that  which  moves  persons  to  commit  wickedness. 

Instil',  v.  a.  [Lat.  instillo  —  in,  and  stillo,  to  drop,  to 
drip,  to  trickle,  from  stilla ,  a  drop.]  To  infuse  slowly, 
or  by  small  quantities  ;  to  pour  in,  or  infuse  by  drops. 

— To  insinuate  anything  imperceptibly  into  the  mind. 

Instilla'tion,  n.  [Lat.  instillatio.]  Act  of  pouring 
in  or  iufusing  by  drops  or  by  small  quantities. 

— Act  of  infusing  slowly  into  the  mind. 

— That  which  is  infused. 

Instilla  tor.  In  stiller,  n.  One  who  instils  or  infuses. 

Instilment,  n.  Act  of  instilling;  infusion. 

— Anything  instilled. 

I  list  i  in  ii  la  t  ion,  n.  Act  of  stimulating,  inciting,  or 
urging  forward. 
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Instinct',  a.  [Lat.  instinct  us,  from  instinguo ,  to  insti¬ 
gate —  in,  and  stinguo  —  Gr.  stizo,  to  prick.]  Moved; 
uniuiated;  excited. 

“  Itself  instinct  with  spirit."  —  Milton. 

In  stinct,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  instinctus .  inwardly  moved, 
suggestion,  impulse. J  (Phil.)  According  to  Dr.  Reid, 
“a  natural,  blind  impulse  to  certain  actions,  without 
having  any  end  in  view,  without  deliberation,  and  very 
often  without  any  conception  of  what  we  do;”  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  8ir  W.  Hamilton,  “ an  agent  which  performs, 
blindly  and  ignorantly,  a  work  of  intelligence  and  knowl¬ 
edge.”  Various  other  definitions  are  given  Brougham 
says  that  instinct  is  distinguished  from  reason,  in  that 
“it  acts  without  teaching,  either  from  others  —  that  is 
instruction,  or  from  the  animal  itself — that  is  expe¬ 
rience;”  ** it  acts  without  knowledge  of  consequences; 
it  acts  blindly,  and  accomplishes  a  purpose  of  which  the 
animal  is  ignorant.”  In  general,  we  find  that  instinct 
and  reason  prevail  in  an  animal  in  the  inverse  ratio  tr 
each  other.  Hence,  in  man,  whose  reasoning  powers 
are  highly  developed,  the  instincts  are  few,  and  manifest 
themselves  principally  in  children  and  barbarians.  An 
instinctive  action  is  performed  without  any  conscious¬ 
ness,  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  of  the  end  which  it  serves  ; 
it  is  effected  as  perfectly  the  first  time  as  at  any  subse¬ 
quent  period;  and  is  unsusceptible  of  any  adaptation  to 
particular  emergencies:  while  a  reasonable  action,  on 
the  contrary,  is  one  which  always  implies  a  conscious¬ 
ness,  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  of  the  end  in  view, — 
which  becomes  only  progressively  perfect,  and  which  is 
capable  of  being  variously  modified  according  to  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances.  Some  philosophers  have  held  that 
there  is  no  real  distinction  between  instinct  and  reason. 
Darwin  ( Zoimoniia )  regarded  all  instinctive  acts  as  really 
intellectual  operations;  while  Sinellie,  on  the  other 
hand,  viewed  reason  itself  as  really  an  instinct,  lhime, 
too,  asserts  “that  the  experimental  reasoning  itself,  ou 
which  the  whole  conduct  ot  life  depends,  is  nothing  but 
a  species  of  instinct  or  mechanical  power,  that  acts  iu 
us  unknown  to  ourselves;  and  its  chief  operations  are 
not  directed  by  any  such  relations  or  comparisons  of 
ideas  as  are  the  proper  objects  of  our  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties.”  Three  classes  of  theories  have  been  pro  jawed,  to 
account  for  the  instinctive  actions:  1.  The  physical, 
which  makes  them  depend  upon  the  structure  and  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  animal.  2.  The  psychical,  which  regards 
them  as  the  result  of  mental  powers  or  faculties  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  animals,  analogous  to  those  of  the  under¬ 
standing  in  man.  3.  The  supernatural,  which  views 
them  as  the  workings  of  an  intelligence  superior  to  man, 
or  the  Supreme  Being.  Of  this  last  opinion  was  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  According  to  Dr.  Bushman,  instinctive 
acts  can  be  traced  to  the  direct  effect  of  sensation,  and 
are  dependent  on  either  external  or  internal  stimuli,  as 
externally  front  the  senses,  internally  from  feelings, — 
as  hunger,  thirst,  Ac.  The  great  source  of  instinctive 
acts  in  the  lower  animals  are,  ho  says,  smell  and  taste. 
They  are  all,  however,  referable  to  some  uneasy  sensa¬ 
tions  proceeding  from  certain  irritations  of  particular 
organs;  or,  according  to  Hrotissais,  they  arise  from 
“sensations  which  solicit  a  living  being  to  execute  in¬ 
voluntarily,  and  olten  unconsciously,  certain  acts  neces¬ 
sary  to  its  welfare.” 

Instinc'ti ve,  a.  [Fr.  instinctif.]  Prompted  by  in¬ 
stinct  ;  spontaneous;  acting  without  reasoning,  deliber¬ 
ation.  instruction,  or  experience;  determined  by  natu¬ 
ral  impulse. 

Instinct i vely,  adv.  By  force  of  instinct;  without 
instruction  or  experience;  by  natural  impulse. 

I  usti|>  ulate.  a.  Without  scruples. —  Wright. 

Institute',  v.  a.  [Lat  instituo ,  insti tutus  —  tn,  and 
statuo,  to  put.  set.  or  place,  from  sto,  to  stand,  q.  r.]  To 
establish  ;  to  appoint ;  to  enact ;  to  form  and  prescribe,  as 
a  law.  —  To  found;  to  originate  and  establish.  —  To 
ground  or  establish  on  principles;  to  instruct,  as  chil¬ 
dren;  to  educate.  —  To  begin;  to  commence;  to  set  in 
operation.  —  To  invest  with  the  spiritual  part  of  a  bene¬ 
fice,  or  the  cure  of  souls. 

— n.  [Fr.  institut ;  Lat.  institutum  ]  A  purpose,  precept, 
or  design  ;  that  which  is  established,  fixed,  or  ordained; 
established  law  ;  settled  order ;  precept;  maxim;  prin¬ 
ciple. 

— n.  pi.  A  book  of  elenf  ents  or  principles  of  jurisprudence ; 
a  text-book,  containing  the  principles  of  law  made  the 
foundation  of  legal  st». v*.  Justinian's  Institutes. — 
See  Roman  Law 

— A  literary  and  philosoj>hical  ,  a  body  of  men 

united  for  soul e  literary  or  scientific  purpose;  —  more 
especially  applied  to  a  learned  body  which  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  France  shortly  after  the  first  storm  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  last  century  had  spent  its  fury.  Its  neces¬ 
sity  arose  from  the  fact  of  all  the  academies  and  art  in¬ 
stitutions  having  been  destroyed;  consequently,  the  In- 
stitut  Nationals  was  formed  on  the  25th  October,  1795, 
out  of  the  remnants  of  the  five  academies  ;  namely,  the 
French  Academy,  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles-Lettres,  that  of  the  Sciences,  of  the  Fine  Art*, and 
of  the  Moral  and  Political  Sciences ,  —  all  united  in  one 
harmonious  whole.  The  great  object  designed  by  the 
Institute  was  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
by  continual  researches,  by  the  publication  of  new  dis¬ 
coveries,  and  by  a  correspondence  with  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  scholars  of  all  nations,  and  especially  by  pro¬ 
moting  such  scientific  ami  literary  undertakings  as 
would  tend  to  the  national  glory  and  welfare.  The  In¬ 
stitute.  since  the  restoration  of  the  republic  in  France, 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  National  Institute. 

Institu  tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat  iustitutio.]  Act  of  insti¬ 
tuting  or  establishing;  establishment :  that  which  is 
appointed,  prescribed,  or  fouuded  by  authority,  as  laws, 
rites,  and  ceremonies. 
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•An  organized  society  for  promoting  any  object,  public 
or  social.  Thus,  a  college  is  termed  a  collegiate  institu¬ 
tion  ;  an  academy  of  belles-lettres,  a  literary  institution  ; 
an  almsgiving  society,  a  benevolent  or  charitable  institu¬ 
tion  ;  while  a  banking  company  or  insurance  office  is  a 
commercial  institution.  Hospitals  are  likewise  chari¬ 
table  institutions,  and  will  be  found  given  under  their 
respective  heads. 

( Eccl .)  Act  or  ceremony  of  investing  a  clergyman 
with  the  spiritual  part  of  a  benefice,  or  the  cure  of  souls. 

fiiHtilu  tional.  a.  Enjoined;  relating  to  au  institu¬ 
tion. 

Insfitn'tionary,  a.  Elemental;  institutional. 

Iii'siitutimt,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in,  or  writes,  in¬ 
stitutes  or  instructions. 

Iii'stituti  ve,  a.  That  institutes  or  establishes;  hav¬ 
ing  power  to  establish ;  established  ;  depending  on  in¬ 
stitution. 

In'stitiitively,  adv.  In  accordance  with  an  institu- 

instil  11  tor*  n.  [Lat.]  One  who  institutes  or  estab¬ 
lishes;  one  who  educates  ;  au  instructor. 

Instrat  ifieff,  a.  Stratified  in  or  among  other  bodies; 
interstratified. 

Instruct',  v.  a.  [Lat.  instruo ,  instructum —  in,  and 
struo ,  to  join  together,  to  pile  up.  See  Structure.]  To 
furnish  with  instruction ;  to  impart,  as  knowledge,  to 
one  who  is  destitute  of  it;  to  teach  ;  to  educate.  —  To 
inform;  to  furnish  with  advice  or  counsel  ;  to  persuade 
or  admonish  ;  to  give  directions  to  ;  to  enjoin  ;  to  order  ; 
to  command;  to  advise  or  give  notice  to. 

Instruct  'or,  n.  See  Instructor. 

Inst  ruct'ible,  a.  That  may  be  instructed  ;  teachable; 
docile. 

Instruction,  (-struck' shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  instructio.) 
Act  of  instructing ;  act  of  teaching  or  informing  the 
understanding  in  that  of  which  it  was  before  ignorant; 
information;  education.  —  Precepts  conveying  knowl¬ 
edge;  advice;  counsel;  order;  authoritative  direction; 
mandate;  command. 

Instruc  tional,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  in¬ 
struction  ;  educational. 

Instructive,  a.  [Fr.  instructif.]  Serving  to  instruct 
or  inform  ;  conveying  knowledge  or  information. 

Iustruc'tii'ely.  adv.  So  as  to  afford  instruction. 

Instruc'tiveness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
structive  ;  power  of  conveying  instruction. 

Instructor,  n.  (Sometimes  written  imtructer.)  [Lat.] 
One  who  instructs;  a  teacher;  a  person  who  imparts 
knowledge  to  another  by  precept  or  information:  a 
tutor;  any  professional  man  who  teaches  the  principles 
of  his  profession. 

Instructress,  n.  A  female  who  instructs;  aprecep- 
tress. 

Inst  ruuient,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  instrumentum  —  instruo, 
to  sit  in  order,  to  arrange,  to  prepare.  See  Structure.] 
Any  thing  by  which  one  prepares,  fits  out,  works  at,  or 
exercises  a  thing;  that  by  which  work  is  performed,  or 
any  tiling  is  effected;  an  implement;  a  tool :  au  utensil ; 
as,  mathematical  instruments. —  That  w’hicb  is  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  execution  of  a  plan  or  purpose,  or  to  the 
production  of  any  effect;  means  used  for  contributing 
to  an  effect. 

“  The  bold  are  but  the  instruments  of  the  wise.”  —  Dryden. 

—An  artificial  machine  or  body  constructed  for  yielding 
harmonious  sounds. 

“  She  taketh  most  delight 
In  music,  instruments,  uud  poetry.” — Shaks. 

(Law.)  A  writing  containing  tho  terms  of  a  con¬ 
tract,  process,  proceeding,  <fcc. ;  also,  a  person  who  acts 
for  another. 

Kn»trumen'tal,a.  [Fr.;  L.  Lat. instrumental^.]  Con¬ 
ducive  as  an  instrument  or  means  to  some  end ;  con¬ 
tributing  aid;  serving  to  promote  or  effect  an  object; 
helpful ;  serviceable. 

1.  Music.  All  music  composed  for  instruments  is  so 
called,  in  contradistinction  to  vocal  music.  This  term 
is  more  especially  applied  to  all  the  greater  compo¬ 
sitions,  in  which  there  is  no  part  for  the  voice.  Until 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Italian  composers 
used  no  other  instruments  in  their  great  pieces  than  vi¬ 
olins  and  bass-viols;  at  that  time,  however,  they  began 
to  use  the  hautboy  and  the  horn.  Even  to  the  preseut 
time,  the  Italians  employ  wind-in9truments  much  less 
than  either  the  French  or  Germans.  In  general,  sym¬ 
phonies,  overtures,  sonatas,  fantasias,  solos,  dances, 
marches,  &c.,  belong  to  instrumental  music. 

Inst  ru  men 'talist,  n.  Oue  who  plays  upon  a  musi¬ 
cal  instrument. 

Instrumeiltarity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
strumental  ;  subordinate,  or  auxiliary  agency ;  agency  of 
anything,  as  means  to  an  end. 

Instriiinen'tally,  adv.  By  way  or  means  of  an  in- 

.  strument;  in  the  nature  of  an  instrument,  as  means  to 
an  end. —  With  instruments  of  music. 

I  nst  rmnentalness  n.  Instrumentality;  useful¬ 
ness,  as  of  means  to  an  end. 

I  list  rumen  t'ary,  a.  Instrumental. 

Iiistriiinenta'tion,  n.  Means;  agency;  a  series  or 
combination  of  instruments. 

(Mus.)  The  arranging  of  music  for  a  combined  num¬ 
ber  of  instruments.  Tbe  nature  and  character  of  the 
musical  ideas  must  alone  determine  whether  the  instru¬ 
mentation  shall  be  simple  or  artistic,  and  perhaps  com¬ 
plex  ;  the  latter  being  the  case  when  some  of  the  in¬ 
struments  take  a  more  prominent  part  than  others. 
For  both  purposes,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every  in¬ 
strument  in  the  orchestra  is  absolutely  necessary,  as 
without  this,  instrumentation  becomes  only  a  deafening 
mass  of  sounds.  The  stringed  instruments,  from  their 
nature,  ii.  most  cases,  form  the  priucipal  parts  of  a  score, 


around  which  the  other  instruments  move,  without  de¬ 
priving  them  of  their  importance.  The  wind-instru¬ 
ments  represent,  more  or  less,  as  it  were,  a  subordinate 
chorus,  which  may  again  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  viz. 
the  wood  instruments  und  the  brass,  which,  with  t lie 
stringed  instruments,  give  three  essentially  different 
choral  effects,  that  may  be  mixed  up  together  iu  endless 
variety. 

1  list  ru  men  list,  n.  One  who  performs  upon  an  in¬ 
strument  of  music;  an  instrumentalist. 

Instill,  •een'soo-a,)  a  mountain  rauge  of  Brazil  in  the 
prov.  of  Matto  Grosso. 

1  u s tl l>j e<* ti o u ,(jck'shun.)  n.  Want  of subjection ;  6tate 
of  insubordination  to  government. 

Insul>iner$;'it>le*  a.  That  cannot  be  submerged. 

lnsiibniission,  (- mish'un ,)  n.  Want  of  submission  ; 
disobedience. 

Insubor  dinate,  a.  Not  subordinate;  not  submitting 
to  authority. 

Insubordination,  n.  [Fr.]  Want  of  subordina¬ 
tion;  disorder;  disobedience  to  lawful  authority. 

Insubstantial,  (-stdn's/ii-al,)a.  Unsubstantial ;  ideal ; 
intangible  ;  as,  “  this  insubstuntial  pageant.”  —  Shaks. 

Insnbsf ant ial  ity,  n.  State  of  being  insubstantial. 

Insuet  (Hie,  (- swe/tud ,)  n.  [From  Lat.  prefix  in.  and 
suetns ,  to  be  accustomed.]  Disuse;  want  of  habitude  or 
practice. 

Insuf  ferable,  a.  [in,  and  sufferable.  See  Suffer.] 
That  cannot  be  suffered,  borne,  or  endured;  insupport¬ 
able  ;  that  cannot  be  permitted  or  tolerated  ;  as,  insuffer- 
able  cold,  insufferable,  impertinence. —  Detestable;  con¬ 
temptible;  disgusting  beyond  endurance. 

Insuf  ferably,  adv.  To  a  degree  beyond  endurance  ; 
as,  a  person  insufferably  proud. 

Insullieience,  (fish'ens,)  Insufficiency,  (fish'- 
tn-sy.)  n.  [See  Sufficient.]  Want  of  sufficiency ;  iuad- 
equacy ;  deficiency. 

“  Cousider  the  pleas  made  use  of  to  this  purpose,  and  shew  the 
insufficiency  aud  weakness  of  them.”— Attn bury. 

— Inadequacy  of  power  or  skill;  inability;  incapacity; 
incompetency  ;  want  of  the  requisite  strength,  value,  or 
force;  defect;  as,  “a  minister’s  aptness  or  insufficiency .” 

Hooker. 

Insufficient,  (fish'ent,)  a.  Not  sufficient;  not  ade¬ 
quate  to  any  need,  use,  or  purpose;  as.  an  insufficient 
quautity  of  provisions.  —  Wanting  in  strength,  power, 
skill,  or  dexterity;  incompetent;  incapable;  unfit;  as, 
a  man  insufficient  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  office. 

Insufficiently,  adv.  With  want  of  sufficiency  or  ad¬ 
equacy  ;  lacking  proper  skill  or  ability. 

Insufflation,  (-Jld's/iun,)  n.  [Lat.  tiw ufflatio.]  Act  of 
breathing  on  or  into  anything  ;  as,  “  divine  insufflation.” 

Hammond. 

In'sular,  In'sulary,  a.  [Fr .insulaire;  Lat.  insu- 
laris,  from  insula,  au  island.  See  Island.]  Belonging 
to  an  island  ;  surrounded  by  water;  as,  insular  people. 

— n.  A  dweller  in  an  island. 

Insnlar'ity,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  insular. 

In'sularly,  adv.  In  an  insular  manner. 

In'sulate,  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  insula,  island.]  To  place, 
as  it  were,  in  an  island,  or  in  a  detached  situation,  or  iu 
a  state  to  have  no  communication  with  surrounding 
objects;  to  detach;  to  isolate. 

(Elect.)  To  keep  electricity  in,  or  away  from  a  body, 
by  supporting  it  on  insulators. 

* Insulating-stool .  A  stool  supported  by  uon-conducting 
legs,  as  glass. 

In  sulated,  p.  a.  Detached;  standing  by  itself;  not 
being  contiguous  to  other  bodies ;  as,  au  insulated  bouse, 
or  column. 

(Elect.)  Applied  to  electrified  bodies  supported  and 
surrounded  by  insulators ,  or  bad  conductors  of  elec¬ 
tricity. 

(Astron.)  Noting  stars  supposed,  like  our  sun,  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  sensible  action  of  the  gravita¬ 
tion  of  others.  —  Worcester. 

Insulation,  n.  Act  of  insulating;  state  of  being  de¬ 
tached  from  other  objects. 

(Elect,  and  Thermolics.)  The  state  of  an  electrified  or 
heated  body  surrounded  by  bad  conductors  of  electricity 
or  heat. 

In'sulator,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  insu¬ 
lates. 

(Elect.)  A  bad  conductor  of  electricity,  so  called  from 
being  used  us  support  for  bodies  in  which  electricity  is 
to  be  retained. 

In'sulous,  a.  [Lat.  irmdosvs.]  Abounding  in  islands.(R.) 

Insult,  n.  [Lat.  insultus,  from  insilio  —  in,  and  salio , 
to  leap,  spring,  or  bound  ]  Any  gross  abuse  offered  to 
another,  either  by  words  or  actions  ;  act  or  speech  of  in¬ 
solence  or  contempt;  au  affront;  an  indignity;  con¬ 
tumely. 

“  Wrongs  unredressed,  or  insults  unavenged."  —  Wordsworth. 

Insult',  v.  a.  To  treat  with  gross  abuse,  insolence,  con¬ 
tempt,  or  indignity,  by  words  or  actions. 

(Mil.)  To  attack  suddenly  and  openly. 

— v.  n.  To  leap  or  jump.  —  To  behave  with  insolence  or 
insolent  triumph. 

Insult'er,  n.  One  who  insults. 

4  Man,  the  merciless  insulter,  man.”  —  Rowe. 

Iiisult'ing,  p.  a.  Expressing  insolence  or  contempt; 
as,  insulting  words. 

Insult'inx'ly,  adv.  With  insolent  abuse  or  contempt; 
with  contemptuous  triumph. 

Insuperability,  a.  Quality  of  being  insuperable. 

Insu  perable,  a.  [Lat.  insuperabilis  —  in,  and  super- 
abilis,  from  supero,  to  go  or  pass  over,  from  sujier,  over, 
above.]  That  cannot  be  passed  over;  that  cannot  be 
overcome  or  surmounted  ;  unconquerable;  insurmount¬ 
able;  invincible;  as,  an  insuperable  difficulty. 
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Insitperableuess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
superable. 

Insu  perably,  adv.  Insurmountably ;  in  a  manner 
or  degree  not  to  be  overcome. 

Insupportable,  a.  [Fr.in,  and  supportable.  See  Sup¬ 
port.]  That  cannot  be  supported  or  borue;  that  cannot 
be  tolerated  or  endured  ;  insufferable. 

Insupport 'ableness,  n.  Quality  cf  being  insup¬ 
portable  or  insufferable. 

Insupport'nbly,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  that 
cannot  be  supported  or  endured. 

Insuppos'able,  a.  That  cannot  be  supposed  ;  incon¬ 
ceivable. 

Insuppres'sible,  a.  [In,  and  suppressible.  See  Sup¬ 
press.]  Not  to  be  suppressed. 

Insuppres'sibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  not  to 
be  suppressed. 

Insurable,  ( in-shur'a-bl ,)  a.  That  may  be  insured 
against  loss  or  damage;  proper  to  be  insured ;  as,  an  in¬ 
surable  interest. 

I  ns  u  ranee,  Assur'anoe,  n.  [Fr.  assurance ;  L. 
Lat.  a ssecurare,  from  Lat.  ad,  und  securus.  Both  terms 
are  commonly  used  synonymously;  but  the  latter  is 
now  more  frequently  applied  to  contracts  which  de¬ 
pend  on  tbe  continuance  or  failure  of  human  life,  while 
tbe  former  is  applied  to  risks  of  all  other  kinds.]  A  on- 
tract  between  two  parties,  in  which  one  of  them,  the  in¬ 
surer,  undertakes,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  sum  re¬ 
ceived  or  promised,  called  the  premium,  to  indemnify,  or 
assure,  the  other  against  a  certain  amount  of  loss  from 
the  occur rence  of  a  specified  contingency,  as  the  burning 
of  certain  premises,  the  loss  of  a  certain  ship,  or  the 
death  of  a  certain  person.  Such  contracts  ure  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  period,  either  a  fixed  time,  or  for  a  period  terminable 
on  the  occurrence  of  an  uncertain  event,  as  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  a  voyage.  The  deed  by  which  the  insurer  be¬ 
comes  bound  is  called  a  policy  of  1.,  and  t lie  contingency 
assured  against  is  termed  the  risk.  The  principle  of 
1.  is  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  probabilities.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  latter,  if  we  take  a  sufficiently  extended 
range  of  instances,  the  probability  of  a  certain  event 
happening  can  be  ascertained  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  accuracy.  Thus,  though,  as  regards  any  individual, 
it  is  impossible  to  predict  that  he  shall  die  within  twelve 
months,  yet,  if  we  take  a  number  of  individuals,  say 
10.000,  and  find  that  over  a  period  of  ten  years  so  many 
have  died  auuually,  we  may  generally  predict,  with  tol¬ 
erable  certainty,  that  a  like  number  will  die  annually 
in  similar  circumstances.  If,  however,  in  place  of  10,000 
persons,  we  take  1,000,000,  and  in  place  of  10  years,  50 
years,  we  shall  so  much  the  more  counteract  tbe  minor 
disturbing  elements  that,  when  acting  on  smaller  num¬ 
bers,  materially  atfect  the  result,  and  thus  arrive  at  a 
greater  degree  of  certainty.  It  is  in  this  way  that  in¬ 
surers  calculate  their  risks  and  estimate  their  premiums. 
From  extended  series  of  observations  and  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  tables,  they  know  the  chances  of  the  event  insured 
agaiust  happening,  and  determine  the  amount  of  pre¬ 
mium  accordiugly.  Thus,  if,  out  of  100  risks,  the  in¬ 
surer  expects  to  have  two  losses,  he  calculates  6oas  that 
the  100  premiums  may  cover  the  two  losses,  together 
with  his  own  business  expenses,  &c.  The  business  of  1. 
is  generally  carried  on  by  companies  having  a  large 
subscribed  capital,  by  means  of  which  they  are  able, 
without  difficulty,  to  meet  any  heavy  loss,  while  their 
premiums  being  proportioned  to  their  risks,  their  profit 
is,  at  an  average,  independent  of  such  contingencies. 
The  advantages  of  1.  are  very  great.  While,  to  one  per¬ 
son,  a  merchant,  the  loss  of  a  vessel  might  be  a  very 
serious  matter,  he  can  thus,  by  the  payment  of  a  certain 
sum,  provide  against  it,  so  that  he  may  carry  on  his 
business  with  a  feeling  of  perfect  security.  The  princi¬ 
ple  of  1.  is  that  of  equalizing  the  accidents  of  life  or 
fortune,  by  uniting  many  persons  together,  who  agree 
to  bear  jointly  the  loss  of  any  individual.  “It  is,  in 
fact,”  says  Prof.  De  Morgan,  “in  a  limited  sense  and  a 
practical  method,  the  agreement  of  a  community  to  con¬ 
sider  the  goods  of  its  individual  members  as  common. 
It  is  au  agreement  that  those  whose  fortune  it  shall  be 
to  have  more  than  average  success  shall  resign  the  over¬ 
plus  in  favor  of  those  who  have  less.  And  though,  as 
yet,  it  has  only  been  applied  to  the  reparation  of  the 
evils  arising  from  storm,  fire,  premature  death,  disease, 
and  old  age,  yet  there  is  no  placing  a  limit  to  the  exten¬ 
sions  which  its  application  might  receive,  if  the  public 
were  fully  aware  of  its  principles,  and  of  the  safety 
with  which  they  may  be  put  in  practice.”  (Essay  on 
Probabilities.) —  From  a  passage  of  Livy  it  lias  been  dis¬ 
puted  whether  the  system  of  /.  was  known  or  practised 
by  the  Romans.  Some  authorities  are  of  opinion  that 
it  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  tbe  Jews  in  1182; 
while  others  state  that  it  arose  in  Lombardy  about  1280. 
The  oarliest  ordinance  respecting  1.  is  dated  Barcelona, 
1435.  The  next  was  published  at  Florence  in  15z3.  The 
Emperor  Charles  V.  of  Germany  issued  the  “Caroline 
Code”  in  1551;  his  son,  Philip  II.,  added  a  number  of 
new  decrees  concerning  /•  in  1563  and  1565.  The  pre 
amble  to  the  first  English  statute  on  this  subject  (44 
Eliz.  c.  12)  was  passed  iu  1601.  Louis  XIV.  issued  an 
ordinance  on  the  subject  in  1681.  — The  three  great  di¬ 
visions  of  1.  arc  marine,  Jire,  and  life  insurance.  The 
two  last  are  of  much  later  origin  than  the  first.  — A 
marine  1.  is  a  contract  entered  into  between  persons 
having  some  interest  in  vessels,  their  cargo,  or  their 
earnings,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  insurers,  or  persons 
who,  on  the  payment  of  a  certain  premium,  undertake 
to  indemnify  the  former  against  specified  losses  during 
a  particular  voyage,  or  for  the  time  specified  iu  the 
policy.  The  insurers  are  usually  called  underwriters, 
because  they  write  their  names  at  the  foot  of  the  policy. 
The  contract  of  insurance  is  one  pre-eminently  based  on 
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Mie  assumption  of  perfect  good  faith  between  the  par¬ 
ties;  and  lienee  any  concealment,  or  misrepresentation 
of  material  facts,  likely  to  affect  the  underwriter's  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  risk,  will  render  the  policy  void,  even  where 
the  concealment  or  misrepresentation  may  have  resulted 
from  a  mistake,  without  the  intention  to  deceive.  The 
policy  of  insurance  is  printed  with  blank  spaces,  to  be 
filled  up  with  the  particulars  of  each  case;  and  the 
perils  insured  against  are  described  as  “  the  adventures 
and  perils  of  the  seas,  men-ol-war,  fire,  enemies,  pirates, 
rovers,  thieves,  jettisons,  letters  of  mart  and  counter- 
mart,  surprisals.  takings  at  sea,  arrests,  restraints,  and 
detainments  of  all  kings,  princes,  and  people  of  what 
nation,  condition,  or  quality  soever,  barratry  of  the 
master  and  mariners,  and  all  other  perils,  losses,  and 
misfortunes,  that  have,  or  shall  come  to  tin*  hurt,  detri¬ 
ment,  or  damage  of  the  said  goods,  merchandises,  and 
ship.  Ac.,  or  any  part  thereof.”  The  risk  on  the  ship  in 
voyage  policies  commences  at  and  from  the  place  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  policy,  and  continues  till  she  has  been 
moored  for  twenty-four  hours  in  safety  at  the  destina¬ 
tion  specified.  If  the  ship  should  deviate  from  the  regu¬ 
lar  and  usual  course  of  the  specified  voyage  insured, 
without  necessary  or  reasonable  cause,  the  underwriter 
is  thenceforth  discharged  from  all  liability  under  the 
policy.  In  all  voyage  policies  it  is  implied  in  the  con¬ 
tract  that  the  ship  shall  be  seaworthy  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  risk;  but  it  has  recently  been  decided  that 
there  is  no  such  warranty  of  seaworthiness  implied  in 
time  policies.  In  case  of  any  loss  or  misfortune,  the 
insured  and  their  servants  are  expected  to  labor  for  the 
recovery  of  said  goods,  merchandise,  or  ship,  or  any 
part  thereof,  for  the  insurers,  who  will  bear  the  ex¬ 
penses  thereof.  When  an  absolute  total  loss  occurs,  the 
assnred  are  entitled  to  recover  the  amount  of  the  policy, 
without  giving  any  notice  of  abandonment ;  when  the 
subject  insured  is  so  seriously  damaged  that  its  recovery 
might  cost  more  than  its  eventual  value,  it  forms  a 
“  constructive  total  loss,”  and  notice  of  abandonment  re¬ 
quires  to  be  given  by  the  insured,  when  the  underwriters 
heroine  owners  of  the  vessel,  and  bound  for  the  amount 
of  the  insurance.  When  there  is  partial  loss  or  damage, 
arising  from  any  of  the  causes  insured  against,  it  is  de¬ 
termined  by  what  is  termed  particular  average.  In  every 
case  of  partial  loss  the  underwriter  is  liable  to  pay  such 
proportion  of  the  sum  he  has  subscribed  as  the  damage 
sustained  by  the  subject  of  /.  bears  to  its  whole  value 
at  the  time  of  1. —  Fire  Insurances  are  almost  inva¬ 
riably  effected  by  joint-stock  companies,  of  which  the 
considerable  towns  throughout  the  Union  are  amply 
provided.  Some  of  these  insure  entirely  at  their  own 
risk,  and  for  their  own  profit;  in  others,  which,  are 
called  mutual  1.  companies,  every  person  insured  be¬ 
comes  a  member  or  proprietor,  and  participates  in  the 
profits  or  loss  of  the  concern.  In  fire  I.  the  insurers, 
in  consideration  of  a  certain  premium  received  by  them, 
either  in  a  gross  sum  or  in  annual  payments,  contract 
to  indemnify  the  insurer  against  all  loss  or  damage  he 
may  sustain  in  his  houses,  or  other  buildings,  stock, 
goods,  or  merchandise,  by  fire,  during  a  specified  period. 
Usually  the  period  is  for  one  year,  and  renewed  an¬ 
nually  by  payment  of  another  premium.  As  in  marine 
a  misrepresentation,  whereby  the  property  insured 
may  be  charged  at  a  lower  rate  of  premium  than  it 
otherwise  would  be,  invalidates  the  policy.  The  party 
effecting  the  1.  must  also  have  a  bona  fide  interest  in  the 
property  insured.  The  amount  insured  is  payable  to  its 
full  extent,  provided  the  loss  or  damage  is  equal  to  the 
sum  insured.  The  conditions  on  which  an  /.  is  granted 
ure  in  all  cases  printed  upon  the  policy,  and  form  a  part 
of  the  contract.  The  policy  of  1.  is  not  in  its  nature  as¬ 
signable,  nor  can  it  be  transferred  without  the  express 
consent  of  the  office.  Risks  are  of  various  kinds,  and 
are  commonly  divided  into  common,  hazardous,  doubly 
hazardous,  and  special.  —  Life  1.  or  Assurance,  is  a  con¬ 
tract  for  payment  of  a  certain  sum,  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  a  particular  person,  in  consideration  of  a  pre¬ 
mium  paid  at  once  or  periodically.  Assurances  are  said 
to  he  absolute  when  the  amount  of  the  A.  is  payable  on 
the  death  of  the  party  assured;  contingent,  when  the 
payment  depends  also  upon  some  other  event;  as  the 
existence  of  some  other  person  or  persons  at  the  time 
of  the  death.  They  are  also  temporary,  when  the  sum 
is  payable  only  on  the  expiry  of  the  life  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  time;  deferred,  when  payable  only  in  the  event  of 
the  expiry  ot  the  life  after  a  certain  time;  and  for  the 
whole  life,  payable  at  the  death  of  the  individual,  when¬ 
ever  that  may  happen.  Assurances  are  also  effected  on 
joint  lives  under  various  contingencies.  The  system  of 
life  A.  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  marine, 
and  the  practice  at  first  was  for  individuals  to  under¬ 
write  life-risks  in  the  same  way  as  marine;  and  this 
probably  existed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  17th 
century.  There  are  several  kinds  of  societies ;  as  the 
proprietary,  mutual  A.,  and  mixed  societies.  The  pro¬ 
prietary,  or  joint-stock  companies ,  are  formed  of  persons 
who  have  subscribed  a  capital,  on  the  A.  of  which  the 
business  of  the  company  is  carried  on,  and  who  divide 
the  profits  entirely  among  themselves.  In  the  mutual 
A.  societies,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  proprietary, 
the  assured  being  likewise  the  assurers,  and  dividing 
the  profits  among  themselves,  after  deducting  the  ex- 
en8'js  ot' management,  and  reserving  a  guaranty  fund, 
n  the  mixed  class  of  offices,  which  is  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  in  the  U.  States,  there  is  a  proprietary,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  assured  are  allowed  to  participate 
largely  in  the  profits  of  the  society,  which  are  usually 
divided  in  the  form  of  bonuses  at  stated  periods.  The 
premiums  to  be  paid  are  adjusted  according  to  the  ao-e 
of  the  party  on  whose  life  the  A.  is  made ;  being  lowest 
on  young  lives,  and  increasing  from  year  to  year  as  the 


expectancy  of  life  diminishes.  Before  effecting  an  A.. 
there  are  certain  forms  to  be  filled  up,  and  certain  regu¬ 
lations  to  be  complied  with,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  health  of  the  proposer ;  for  unless  he  he  in  good  health, 
the  office  will  not  undertake  the  risk  at  th«  ordinary 
rate.  If  the  proposer  misstates  or  conceals  anything 
that  may  affect  the  rate  of  premium,  it  vitiates  the  pol¬ 
icy,  though  some  offices  now  declare  their  policies  to 
be  indisputable  after  a  certain  time.  If  an  A.  is  effected 
by  one  person  on  the  life  of  another,  the  assurer  is  gen¬ 
erally  required  to  prove  that  he  has  a  sufficient  interest 
in  the  life  to  warrant  him  in  taking  out  a  policy  to  the 
extent  proposed.  Occasionally  offices  will  lend  t lie  value 
of  a  policy  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest  on  its  security. 
It  i3  a  more  common  practice  among  offices  to  allow 
a  policy-holder  to  resign  his  A.,  and  to  return  him  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  the  premiums  paid.  The  sum  so  re¬ 
turned  is  generally  about  one-third  of  the  premiums 
paid  and  the  bonuses  declared  on  the  policy.  On  the 
expiry  of  the  life  of  the  insured,  the  company  requires 
the  production  of  certain  documents;  as  the  register  of 
the  burial  of  deceased,  and  reference  to  the  medical 
men  and  others  who  attended  him  in  his  last  illness.  It 
is  due  to  American  I.  offices  to  state  that  generally,  on 
being  satisfied  as  to  the  death  of  the  party,  their  pay¬ 
ments  are  prompt;  and  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
they  have  disputed  claims  is  very  limited.  —  See  Mor¬ 
tality  (Laws  of). 

Insure,  (- shur ',)  v.  a.  To  make  sure  or  secure  ;  as,  to 
insure  protection  to  any  one.  —  To  contiact  or  covenant 
for  a  consideration  ;  to  secure  a  person  against  loss;  as, 
to  insure  a  ship,  to  insure  one's  life,  insured  at  Lloyd’s. 

— v.  n.  To  underwrite;  to  practise  making  insurance. 

Insurer,  (-shur'er,)  n.  One  who  insures;  an  under¬ 
writer. 

Insurgency,  n.  [Fr.  insurgence.]  Act  of  rising  in 
opposition  to  civil  or  political  authority. 

Insurgent,  a.  [Lat.  insurgens,  from  in,  and  surgo 
to  rise.  See  Surge.]  Rising  upon  :  rising  up  or  to  ;  ris¬ 
ing  in  opposition  to  lawful,  civil,  or  political  authority. 

— n.  A  person  who  rises  in  opposition  to  civil  or  political 
authority.  —  One  who  openly  and  actively  resists  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  laws. 

Iiisiirmountabirity,  Insurmount'ableness,  n. — 
State  of  being  insurmountable. 

Insurmou nt  able,  a.  [Fr.  insurmontable.]  That 
cannot  be  surmounted;  insuperable;  that  cannot  be 
overcome  ;  not  to  be  surmounted  ;  not  to  be  passed  by- 
ascending. 

Insurmou nt  ably,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  not 
to  be  overcome. 

Insurrection,  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  insurrectio ,  from  in- 
surgo,  insurrectum.]  A  rising  up  ;  a  rising  upon  or 
against ;  a  rising  against  civil  or  political  authority  ;  the 
open  and  active  opposition  of  a  number  of  persons  to 
the  execution  of  law  in  a  city  or  state. 

Insurrectional,  a.  [Fr.  insurrectionnel.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  insurrection;  consisting  in  insurrection. 

Insurrectionary,  a.  Pertaining  or  suitable  to  in¬ 
surrection. 

Insurrectionist,  n.  One  who  favors  insurrection. 

Insusceptibirity,  n.  Want  of  susceptibility  or 
capacity  to  feel  or  perceive. 

Insusceptible,  a.  Not  susceptible;  not  capable  of 
being  moved,  affected,  or  impressed;  not  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  or  admitting. 

Insuscepti  ve,  a.  Not  susceptive. 

Ill  tact',  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  ivtactns  —  in,  and  tango,  to  touch.] 
Untouched;  uninjured;  undisturbed. 

Intact'able.  a.  ( Zool .)  Not  perceptible  to  the  touch. 

In  fa-lia  teil,  (in-tdV ydt-ed,)  a.  Engraved  or  stamped 
on. 

“Starry  stone  deeply  intagliattd."  —  Wharton. 

Intaglio,  ( in-tdl'yo ,)  n.  [It.,  from  intagliare,  to  cut 
into,  to  carve;  Fr.  tailler ,  to  cut.]  A  method  of  engrav¬ 
ing,  which  is  distinguished  from  cameo  by  having  the 
figures  sunk  into  the  material  employed,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  raised  in  relief,  was  practised  by  the  Egyptians  and 
the  ancient  Jews,  and  w-ns  brought  to  its  highest  per¬ 
fection  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  the  method  employed  in 
the  engraving  of  Seals,  q.  v, 

I  nlasl,  v.  a.  See  Entail. 

In'take,  n.  The  spot  or  point  where  water  is  taken 
into  a  pipe,  reservoir,  Ac. ; —  used  in  contradistinction 
to  outlet. 

Iiitangibil'ity,  n.  Want  of  tangibility. 

Intan  gible,  a.  [in  and  tangible.']  That  cannot  or 
may  not  be  touched ;  not  perceptible  to  the  touch. 

Intan'g;ibleness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
tangible. 

Iiitan'gibly,  a.  So  as  to  be  intangible. 

Intan'gle.  v.  a.  Same  as  Entangle,  q.  v. 

E  n  insf  able,  a.  Having  no  taste;  possessing  no  savor. 

Integer,  ( in'te-jer ,)  n.  [  Lat  ,  from  in,  and  tango,  tago, 
to  touch.  See  Tangent.]  That  which  is  whole  or  en¬ 
tire;  the  whole  of  anything,  particularly  a  whole  num¬ 
ber  in  contradistinction  to  a  fraction. 

In't egral,  a.  [ Fr. ;  L. Lat.  integralis ,  from  Lat.  integer.] 
Undiminished;  complete;  not  defective;  whole;  entire: 
making  part  of  a  whole,  or  necessary  to  make  a  whole; 
not  fractional ;  as.  an  integral  system. 

( Arith .)  Noting  a  whole  number;  —  in  calculus,  an 
expression  which,  being  differentiated,  will  produce  a 
given  differential.  —  Worcester. 

In'tegral,  n.  A  whole;  a  whole  thing  or  number. 

In'tegral  Cal  culus,  n.  [From  Lat.  integer,  entire.] 
(Moth.)  A 8  the  integral  calculus  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  modern  mathematics,  and  as  it  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  differentials,  it  has  been 
deemed  best,  in  the  present  work,  to  combine  the  two 
in  their  approximate  relationship,  rather  than  to  enter 
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upon  each  separately.  A  definition  of  the  words,  there¬ 
fore,  has  been  merely  given  under  the  headings  Calculus 
and  Differential  Calculus,  the  subject  being  fully 
entered  into  under  the  present  article.  (1)  The  object 
of  the  differential  calculus  may  be  stated  briefly  to  be 
to  find  the  ratios  of  the  differences  of  certain  variabb 
magnitudes,  on  the  supposition  that  these  difference, 
become  infinitely  small ;  and  this  hypothesis  gives  rise 
to  considerable  abbreviations  in  the  general  calculation 
of  differences.  It  may  be  as  well  here  to  inquire,  Are 
they  all  ultimately  connected  with  the  subject?  what 
are  the  terms  infinite  and  infinitely  small  f  It  must, 
however,  be  first  borne  in  mind,  that-  every  magni¬ 
tude  which  serves  the  purpose  of  mathematical  investi¬ 
gation  can  be  augmented  or  diminished,  without  any 
limit  as  to  extent.  We  may,  consequently,  imagine  a 
quantity  to  become  so  great  as  to  exceed  any  finite  as¬ 
signable  quantity  of  the  same  nature  as  itself,  or  so  small 
ns  to  be  less  than  any  finite  assignable  quantity  as  itself: 
in  the  former  case,  the  quantity  is  said  to  be  infinite, 
and  in  the  latter  infinitely  small.  From  these  data  it 
may  be  said  that  a  finite  magnitude  may  be  regarded  as 
nothing,  or  zero,  in  comparison  with  one  infinitely 
great,  and  as  infinitely  small  magnitudes  as  nothing,  or 
zero,  in  comparison  with  a  finite  magnitude,  I  he  in¬ 
finitely  small  quantities  which  conie  under  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  differential  calculus  are  Called  differentials  ; 
and  hence  the  connection  between  the  terms  infinite 
and  infinitely  small  with  the  present  subject.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  principles  of  the  differential  calculus, 
and  will  explain  the  synonyms  which  will  be  made  use 
of  in  the  article.  One  quantity,  u,  is  said  to  be  a  func - 
tionof  another,  x,  when  the  value  of  the  magnitude  of 
u  depends  upon  the  variation  of  a.  Thus,  the  area  of 
a  triangle  is  the  function  of  the  base  when  the  altitude 
remains  unaltered;  since  the  area  will  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  with  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  base.  If  u  — 
ax^bx,  where  a  and  b  are  constant  quantities,  and  x  a 
variable  one,  u  is  said  to  be  a  function  of  x,  since  if  x 
changes,  the  value  of  u  will  be  altered  ;  this  relation  be¬ 
tween  u  and  x  is  usually  expressed  by  writing  u  —  J 
(x),  or  0(x).  the  symbols  f  and  0  expressing  the  word 
function.  The  quantity  x  is  called  the  independent  vari¬ 
able,  and  u  the  dependent  variable.  The  differential  of 
a  variable  may  be  truly  defined  to  be  the  infinitely 
small  difference  between  two  successive  states  of 
same  variable,  and  the  object  ot  the  calculus  is  to  find 
this  differential  for  all  possible  cases  ;  that  is  to  say,  for 
all  the  possible  functions  of  the  proposed  variables,  such 
as  x,  y,  z,  Ac.,  of  which  the  particular  differentials  are 
expressed  by  dx,  dy,  dz,  Ac.  Before  any  explanation  is 
entered  into  as  to  how  this  operation  is  performed,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  examine  into  the  distinctions  that 
must  be  made  between  the  process  by  which  an  ordi¬ 
nary,  or  finite  difference,  is  obtained,  and  that  to  which 
we  must  have  recourse  when  the  difference  is  infinitely 
small,  or,  in  other  words,  is  a  differential.  If  we  con¬ 
sider  the  proposed  system  or  function  in  any  two  de¬ 
terminate  states  different  from  each  other,  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  two  values  of  the  same  quantity  taken  in 
the  two  states  will  be  determinate,  and  consequently 
cannot  be  considered  as  minute  as  we  please,  so  that  no 
part  of  its  expression  can  be  omitted;  but  if  the  two 
states  of  the  function  approach  indefinitely  near  each 
other,  the  difference  of  the  two  values  of  the  same  vari¬ 
able  may  be  rendered  as  small  as  we  please.  It  then  be¬ 
comes  a  differential,  and  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than 
the  ordinary  difference  simplified  by  the  suppression  of 
the  quantities,  which  in  its  expression  may  be  regarded 
as  infinitely  small  in  comparison  with  the  other  quan¬ 
tities  of  which  it  is  composed.  Such  may  be  said  to  be 
the  general  principle  of  differentiation,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  manner  in  which  the  first  differential  coeffi- 
du 

cient  A,  or - ,  is  found.  The  differential  coefficient  of 

dx 

the  term  of  any  function  equals  the  sum  of  the  differ¬ 
ential  coefficients  of  each  function;  for,  lot  u  =  H-t>+ 
iv- J-  Ac.,  z ,  v ,  w,  being  functions  of  x  ;  therefore  : 
du  dz  dv  du 

- A-b&c.  —  z-\ - /t-j-v-l - h-\-w- 1 - /i-J-  Ac. 

dx  dx  dx  dx 

du  dz  dv  du 

- = - 1 - h - b&c.;  or, 

dx  dx  dx  dx 

d'  («-}-v-f-u>-}-Ac.)  dz  dv  dw 

—  — - | - 1 - b  Ac. ; 

dx  dx  dx  dx 

which  proves  the  truth  and  application  of  the  formula. 
The  utility  of  these  first  principles  of  the  differential 
calculus  may  he  shown  by  the  following  problem:  — 
The  radius  of  a  circular  plate  of  metal  is  12  inches ; 
find  the  increase  of  area  when  the  radius  is  increased 
*001  iuch. 

If  u  —  area  of  a  circle,  radius  zz.  * 

.  * .  u  —  xaa ;  and  du  zz  2  nxdx 
Make  x=12,  e?x=.001,  then  dw=increase  of  area; 
dw=3.1416><  'J4X  .001=*.07 53984  of  a  square  inch. 

In  the  differentiation  of  angular,  exponential,  and  log- 

du  d'sin  x 

arithmic  functions,  when  u—sin  x- — —cos  x ,  or - — 

dx  dx 

du 

—cos  x;  when  u—cosx , — zz —  sin  x  ;  when  u—tanx. 
dx 

du  d'tan  x  1 

—  — - = - .  Another  formula  will  be  fooud 

dx  dx  co&*x 

very  useful,  —  that  the  differential  coefficient  of  the 
logarithm  of  a  function  equals  the  differential  coefficient 
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of  the  function  divided  by  the  function  itself.  The 
primal  principle  of  the  differential  calculus  may  be  de¬ 
fined  to  be  its  application  to  the  equations  of  curves,  by 
which  means  the  radii  of  curvatiou  are  able  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  a  few  simple  formulas.  It  also  applies  to 
the  finding  of  the  maxima  and  the  minima,  investiga¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  sines,  and  numerous  other  math¬ 
ematical  inquiries,  which,  without  its  aid,  could  only  be 
solved  by  the  most  laborious  and  difficult  methods.  It 
was  invented  by  Leibnitz;  and  the  dispute  between  him 
and  Newton  on  the  subject  of  the  discovery  will  bo  found 
narrated  under  the  article  Fluxions.  The  Integral  Cal¬ 
culus  is  the  direct  reverse  of  the  differential,  its  object 
being  to  discover  the  original  function  from  a  given  re¬ 
lation  between  the  differential  coefficients  and  functions 

du 

of  x  aud  u%  The  process  by  which  u  is  formed  from  — 

dx 

is  called  integration,  and  when  performed,  is  expressed 
CV  .  du 

by  prefixing  the  symbol  Thus,  if  —  =  0(x),  u~ 

dx 

$x.if>  (x)  —  C.  Since  $ 19  the  initial  letter  of  sumrna , 

or  sum,  the  integral  is  said  to  be  the  sum  of  the  differ¬ 
entials  of  the  function.  A  constant  quantity,  Ct  is  add¬ 
ed,  since  constant  quantities  connected  with  the  original 
function  by  the  sign  i  disappear  in  differentiation; 
and  therefore,  when  we  return  to  the  original  value  w, 
an  arbitrary  quantity,  as  C,  is  added,  which  must  he 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  problem.  The  simplest 

du 

case  to  be  decided  in  the  integral  calculus  is  when  — 

dx 

du 

=  ai".  Let  u  =  Axv+C;  .  • .  —  =  n  A  x"-4  =  ax™  ;  a 
dx 

a 

=  u  A,  and  m  —  u —  1;  .  * .  u  =  m-f-1 ;  and  A  =  —  = 


—  C*  ax*  =r  —  jr*"x4  +  C ;  or,  to  integrate  a 
m-fl;  ^ x  m-f-1 

monomial,  add  unity  to  the  index ,  divide  by  the  index  so 
increased,  and  add  a  constant.  The  integrals  of  the 
sum  of  any  number  of  differential  coefficients  ~  the  sum 
of  the  integrals  of  each  differential  coefficient.  ^  The 

method  usually  given  for  the  integration  of 

is  called  ,4  integration  by  parts.”  which  is  very  general 
in  its  application,  and  which  may  be  here  explained. 


dq  _  .  q 
dx  dx 
If  any  differential  co¬ 


efficient  can  be  divided  into  parts,  one  of  which  is  a 
function  of  x,  as  p,  and  the  other  is  the  differential  co¬ 
efficient  of  a  known  function  «>f  7  ;  then  u,  the  required 
function,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  p  and  7,  minus  the 
dp 

integral  of  7  multiplied  by  •  The  utility  of  this 
dp 

method  depends  upon  7  being  less  complicated  than 

the  original  function  p  dl~.  In  the  integration  of  the 
dx 

preceding  examples,  the  differential  coefficient  has 
either  been  a  given  function  of  one  of  the  variables,  or 
else  has  been  expressed  in  such  terms  of  the  two,  that 
by  a  very  evident  process  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  func¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  variables,  or  else  has  been  expressed 
in  such  terms  of  the  two,  that  by  a  very  evident  pro¬ 
cess  it  has  been  reduced  t«  a  functional  of  one  only. 
The  next  step,  therefore,  by  which  we  proceed,  is  to 
integrate  differentials  when  the  differential  coefficients 
and  the  variables  x  and  y  are  mingled  together.  This 
class  of  equations,  termed  par  excellence  “  differentials, 
is  divided  into  minor  classes  dependent  upon  the  order 
and  degree  of  the  differential  coefficient.  Thus,  an  equa- 
dy  d2y  d%y  dny 

tion  involving  - , - , - ,  &c . . is  called  a 

dx  dx 3  dx *  dxn 

differential  equation  of  the  nth  order,  and  of  the  first 
dy  /  dy  \ a  /  dy  \ 

degree,  while  one  containing - ,  I - 1,  I - 1 

dx  \  dx  /  \  dx  / 

(dy  \  « 

- )  is  said  to  be  of  the  first  order,  and  of  the 

dx  / 

r>th  degree.  The  application  of  these  equations  may  be 
biiefly  sketched  by  the  following  problem.  Find  the 
curve  in  which  the  subtangent  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  abscissa  and  ordinate  : 
dx 

Here  y — =x-f  y  ;  and  lat  x—yz  ; 

dy 

dx  dz  x+y 

—=*+!/—= - =*+1 ; 

dy  dy  y 


treats  on  the  finding  of  the  maximum  and  minimum, 
and  also  on  the  nature  of  the  functions  which  possess 
that  property.  This  variety  of  Fluents  is  merely  an¬ 
other  form  of  differentiation  under  a  new  symbol,  con¬ 
sequently  it  need  not  be  treated  on  here.  The  problems 
termed  isope rimet rical,  invented  and  named  by  James 
Bernouilli,  come  under  this  latter  system.  Isoperi- 
inetrical  figures  are  such  as  have  equal  perimeters,  or 
circumferences.  Bernouilli's  problems  rest  011  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question: — “(Jiveu  the  length  of  a  curve,  find 
its  equation  when  the  area  included  by  it  is  a  maxi¬ 
mum,  ’  which  can  be  thus  mathematically  put :  —  Find 

c ; 


\  c'  y 


dy 

.*.—^1;  /-log 
ydz 

Lagrange  has  worked  out  three  different  classes  of  dif¬ 
ferential  equations,  and  hi-  theorems  on  the  subject, 
and  the  formulas  he  has  laid  down  for  eliminating  the 
integrals,  are  easy  enough  tor  the  mathematical  student 
to  follow.  The  Calculus  of  Variations  is  that  which 


y—f(x),so  that  ^.Minay  be  a  maximum,  while^^u*  = 

which  can  be  easily  brought  out,  and  the  integral  found. 
The  Infinitesimal  Calculus  is  the  art  of  employing  infi¬ 
nitesimal  quantities  as  auxiliaries,  in  order  to  discover 
the  relations  which  exist  among  the  proposed  quan¬ 
tities.  The  subject  will  be  found  treated  under  the 
article  Fluxions. 

In  tegrally,  a.  Wholly;  completely;  entirely. 

In 'teg  rant,  a.  [Lat.  in  te,  grans,  from  integro ,  tore- 
new,  to  restore,  from  integer .J  Necessary  to  constitute 
an  entire  thing;  making  part  of  a  whole;  as,  au  inte¬ 
grant  particle. 

I  n't  eg  rate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  integro,  integratus.]  To  renew ; 
to  restore:  to  perfect;  to  make  entire.  —  To  indicate 
the  sum  total,  or  whole ;  as,  an  integrating  anemometer. 

(Math.)  To  find  the  integral  of. 

Integra'tion,  n.  [Lat.  integration  Act  of  making 
whole  or  entire. 

{Math.)  The  summation  of  any  number  of  terms  of  a 
series  whose  law,  or  general  term,  is  given. 

Integrity.  n.  [Fr.  integrity ;  Lat.  integritas,  from 
integer.]  State  of  being  untouched,  undimiuished,  or 
unimpaired.  —  State  of  being  pure,  entire,  unadulterat¬ 
ed,  or  uncorrupted;  wholeness;  entireness;  unbroken 
state ;  as,  the  integrity  of  a  country. — Moral  soundness  or 
purity;  incorruptness ;  uprightness;  honesty;  probity. 
—  Purity;  genuine,  unimpaired,  or  unadulterated  state 
“  Language  continued  long  in  its  purity  and  integrity.'"  —  Hale. 

Integiima'tion,  n.  That  branch  of  physiology  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to  the  integuments  of  animals  and  plants. 

I n teg'll inent.  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  integumentum  —  in,  and 
lego,  to  cover.  See  Tegument.]  That  which  naturally 
invests  or  covers  another  thing,  as  the  skin  covers  the 
body. 

Iiiteguiiient'ary,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  composed  of 
integuments. 

Intern  menta  l  ion,  n.  Act  of  covering  with  integ¬ 
uments;  state  of  being  covered  with  integuments. 

In 'tolled,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inte.Uectus ,  from  intelligo 
— inter,  and  lego ,  to  select,  to  catch  with  the  eye.  See 
Legible.]  That  faculty  of  the  human  soul  or  mind 
which  perceives  or  understands,  or  which  receives  or 
comprehends  the  ideas  communicated  to  it  by  the  senses 
or  by  perception,  or  by  other  means;  the  faculty  of 
thinking;  the  Understanding, 7.  v. 

In'telledecl,  a.  [From  intellect.]  Endowed  with  intel¬ 
lectual  powers  or  capacities.  (R.) 

Intellection,  (-le.  Id  shun,)  n.  [Jjtit.  intcllectio.]  Art  of 
understanding;  intuition. 

Intellective,  a.  [Fr.  intellectif.]  Having  power  to 
understand  or  comprehend.  —  Springing  from  or  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  understanding.  —  To  be  perceived  by  the 
understanding  only,  uol  by  the  senses;  as,  “ intellective 
abstractions  of  logic.”  —  Milton. 

Intellect ively,  adv.  With  intellection. 

Intel  led ual,  (-leht'yu-al,)  a.  [Fr.  intellectuel ;  L.  Lat. 
intellectualis.]  Relating  to  the  intellect  or  understand¬ 
ing:  as,  “the  intellectual  system  of  the  universe.’' 
( Cud  worth.) — Belonging  to  the  mind ;  mental ;  performed 
by  the  understanding;  as,  an  intellectual  operation. — 
Formed  or  idealized  by  the  intellect  alone,  not  by  the 
senses. 

“  In  a  dark  vision's  intellectual  scene.”  —  Cowley. 

— Possessing  the  power  of  understanding ;  as,  an  intelr 
lectual  being. 

— n.  The  intellect  or  understanding;  the  mental  faculty. 
“  I  kept  her  intellectual*  in  a  state  of  exercise.”  --  De  Quincey. 

Intelled'iiali*m,  n  Intellectuality;  intellectual 
power.  —  Doctrine  of  the  derivation  of  knowledge  from 
pure  reason. 

Intellect'ualist,  n.  One  who  overrates  or  over-esti¬ 
mates  the  understanding.— One  who  propounds  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  human  knowledge  is  derived  from  pure  reason. 

Intellectuality,  n.  [Fr. intellect  ualite.j  Intellectual 
power. 

Iiitcllectlialize,  v.  a.  To  treat,  discuss,  or  reason 
upon  intellectually  — To  render  intellectual;  to  endow 
or  invest  with  intellect. 

Intel Icct'iially,  adv.  By  means  of  the  intellect  or 
understanding. 

I  ntel  l  ijrenec,  v.  [Fr.;  Lat.  intelligentia,  from  intelligo. 
See  Intellect.]  The  power  of  discovering  or  under¬ 
standing  :  act  or  exercise  of  knowing.  —  Discernment ; 
understanding;  intellectual  capacity,  skill,  or  knowl¬ 
edge. —  The  pure  intellect  :  faculty  of  exercising  the 
higher  functions  of  the  understanding.  —  An  account 
of  things  distant  or  before  unknown;  advice;  notice; 
news.  —  Instruction  or  general  information:  as, a  person 
of  intelligence.  —  A  spiritual  being;  —  usually  applied 
to  pure  spirits. 

“  The  glorious  angels  and  created  intelligences.”  —  Hale. 

Intelligence  Office,  an  office  or  place  wlmre  intelli¬ 
gence  is  communicated  and  information  obtained, 
particularly  in  regard  to  servants  or  hired  help. 

Intel'li^encer,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  gives  or 
conveys  intelligence;  a  messenger  ;  a  spy. 

*•  Tbej  have  news-gatherers  and  intelligencers .”  —  Spectator. 


Internment,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  in/elligens,  from  intelligo.] 
Well-informed ;  skilled;  knowing;  endued  with  a  good 
understanding  ;  as,  an  intelligent  man.  —  Endowed  with 
the  faculty  of  understanding  or  reason. 

El  ntelligrnt  ial.  (-jin' slial,)  a.  [See  Intelligence.] 
Intellectual;  exercising  the  faculty  of  understanding; 
relating  or  pertaining  to  the  intelligence;  as,  “act 
intelligent ial.”  (Milton.) — Consisting  of  unbodied  mind; 
as,  “  inlelligmtial  substances.”  (Milton.) 

Intel  li^ontly,  adv.  In  an  intelligent  manner. 
Intelligibil'ity,  n.  [Fr.  inielliyibiliU ;  L.  Lat.  in- 
tel! igr.it ta bilitas. J  State  or  quality  of  being  intelligible; 
possibility  of  being  understood. 

Intelligible,  a.  [Fr.:  Lat.  intelligibilis.]  That  may 
be  understood  of  comprehended;  comprehensible;  con¬ 
spicuous;  plain;  clear;  as,  an  intelligible  description. 

1 11  tel'l ig;ibleiieKS,  n.  Intelligibility. 
Intelligibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  be  understood; 
clearly;  plainly;  comprehensibly;  as,  to  write  intelli- 
gibly. 

liitem'peraiiieiit,  n.  A  bad  constitution. 

“  Some  depend  upon  the  intemperament  of  the  part  ulcerated. ** 

Harvey. 

Intein'peranee,  n.  [Fr.;  Lnt.intemperantia.\  Want 
of  temperance,  moderation,  or  due  restraint:  excess  in 
any  kind  of  indulgence;  unbridled  appetence.  —  Habit¬ 
ual  indulgence  in  drinking  ardent  liquors,  with  or  with¬ 
out  intoxication  ;  excess  of  sensual  indulgence. 

*•  Intemperance  in  meats  and  drinks.” — Milton. 

— Any  intemperate  act  or  condition;  an  excess;  an  in¬ 
dulgence. 

Intemperate,  a.  [Lat.  intemperatus.]  Not  temper¬ 
ate,  not  moderate  or  restrained  within  due  limits:  ex¬ 
cessive  indulgence  of  any  appetite  or  passion ;  immod¬ 
erate  enjoyment  or  exertion;  passionate;  as,  an  in¬ 
temperate  woman. — Beyond  rule,  or  just  quantity  or 
measure:  inordinate;  excessive;  ungovernable;  as,  in- 
temperate  language. —  Prone  to  an  immoderate  use  of 
ardent  or  spirituous  liquors. 

Intem'perately,  adv.  With  excessive  indulgence 
of  appetite  or  passion  ;  exceeding  the  bounds  of  moder¬ 
ation  ;  in  an  intemperate  manner. 
Intem'perateness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
intemperate ;  excessive  degree  of  indulgence  in  any  ap¬ 
petite  or  passion;  want  of  moderation;  excess.  —  Im¬ 
moderate  degree  of  any  quality  in  the  weather,  as  in 
cold,  heat,  or  storms. 

Inten'able,  a.  [Fr.]  Untenable;  that  cannot  be  held 
or  defended  ;  as,  an  intenable  fort. 

Intend',  v.  a.  [L.  Lat.  intendere ,  to  will,  to  purpose,  to 
decide;  Lat.  inlendo  —  in,  and  tendo,  to  stretch  out.]  To 
stretch  or  set  forward  in  mind ;  to  purpose ;  to  mean  ; 
to  design  ;  as,  “  an  enemy  intends  you  harm.”  — Shahs. 
— r.  n.  To  have  a  design,  purpose,  or  intention. 
Inten'dancy,  n.  [Fr.  intendance.]  Office  or  vocation 
of  an  intendant,  or  the  district  committed  to  his  charge. 
Inten'dant.  n.  [Fr. ;  from  Lat.  intendo.]  One  who 
has  the  superintendence,  charge,  direction,  supervision, 
or  management  of  some  public  business;  as,  an  mten- 
dant  of  finance. 

Intend'cd,7>. a.  Betrothed;  affianced;  as, an  intended 
wife. 

— n.  One  who  is  betrothed  ;  an  affianced  lover. 

“I  might  appear  to  disparage  his  intended.”  — Dickens. 
Inteml'er,  n.  One  who  intends, 
liitend'ineiit,  n.  [Fr.  entendement.]  Intention;  de¬ 
sign  :  purpose. 

(Law.)  The  true  meaning,  the  correct  understanding, 
or  intention,  of  the  law;  a  presumption  or  inference 
made  by  the  courts.  Thus,  it  is  an  I.  of  the  law  that  every 
man  is  innocent  until  found  guilty  ;  that  everyone  will 
act  for  liis  advantage;  that  every  officer  acts  in  his 
office  with  fidelity  ;  that  the  children  of  a  married 
woman,  born  during  the  coverture,  are  the  children  of 
the  husband.  (R.) 

Inten'erate,  a.  [Lat.  in.  and  lener,  tender.]  Tosoften; 
to  make  tender  or  delicate;  as,  intenerating,  milky 
grai  n .  —  l*h  it  ips. 

Intenera'tion,  n.  Act  of  making  soft;  state  or  con¬ 
dition  of  being  made  tender,  (r.) 

1 11  ton  'sat  e,  v.  a.  To  render  intense,  or  more  intense. 

1 11  tentative,  a..  Intensifying;  giving  intensity. 
Intense',  «■  [Lat.  intensus ,  front  intendo  —  in,  and 
tendo ,  to  extend.  See  Tend.]  Strained;  extended; 
stretched;  tightened;  very  close:  strict,  as  when  the 
mind  is  fixed  or  bent  on  a  particular  object;  as,  intense 
study.  —  Raised  to  a  high  degree:  violent;  vehement; 
very  severe  or  keen;  ardent;  severe;  as,  intense  heat 
or  cold,  intense  feeling  or  excitemeut,  intense  pleasure  or 
pain,  &c. 

I.  Blue.  (Dyeing.)  Indigo  refined  by  solution  and 
precipitation,  in  which  state  it  is  equal  in  color  to 
Antwerp  blue.  By  this  process,  indigo  also  becomes 
durable,  and  much  more  powerful,  transparent,  and 
deep.  It  washes  and  works  well  in  water ;  and  in  other 
respects  has  the  common  properties  of  indigo. 
Intensely,  adv.  To  an  extreme  degree ;  vehemently; 
as,  weather  intensely  hot,  a  person  intensely  excited.  — 
Attentively:  forcibly;  earnestly;  as,  intensely  studious. 
Intense'iiess.  n.  State  of  being  intense,  or  of  being 
strained  or  stretched  ;  intensity  ;  as,  intenseness  of  cold, 
intenseness  of  thought. 

Iiitensilica'tioiw,  n.  Act  of  intensifying,  or  of  ren¬ 
dering  more  intense. 

Intensify,  v.  a.  [Lat.  intensus ,  and  facio ,  to  make.] 
To  make  more  intense. 

—  v.  n.  To  become  intense  or  more  intense;  to  act  with 
increasing  strength,  power,  or  energy. 

Intension,  (-len'shun,)  n.  [Lat .  intensio.]  A  strain¬ 
ing,  stretching,  or  expanding  ;  state  of  being  strained  ; 
as,  the  intension  of  a  violin-string.  —  Increase  of  active 
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power  or  vital  energy  ;  —  in  contradistinction  to  remis¬ 
sion,  or  relaxation. 

Intensity,  n.  [Fr.  intensity;  L.  Lat.  intensitas.] 
State  of  being  intense, or  of  being  stretched  or  strained  ; 
state  of  being  raised  to  a  great  degree  ;  intenseness ;  as, 
intensity  of  heat  or  cold,  intensity  of  suffering. 

( Phys .  and  Mech.)  The  rate  or  degree  ot  energy  with 
which  a  force  or  cause  acts.  The  1.  of  an  electric  cur¬ 
rent  is  equal  to  the  electro-motive  force  divided  by  the 
resistance.  —  Bunsen  has  found  that  the  7.  of  electric 
light  is  equal  to  that  of  572  candles.  —  The  I.  of  radient 
heat  is  the  quantity  of  heat  received  on  the  unit  ol  sur¬ 
face. 

Iiiteii'sive,  a.  Having  intensity;  stretched  or  ad¬ 
mitting  of  extension,  as  distance.  —  Unremitted;  in¬ 
tent  ;  assiduous. 

“  Tired  with  assiduous  attendance  and  intensive  circumspection. 4 

notion. 

(Gram.)  Tending  to  give  point,  force,  or  emphasis  ; 
as,  an  intensive  proposition. 

Intensively,  ado.  By  increase  of  degree  ;  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  give  force  or  emphasis. 

Inten  si  veil  ess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  inten¬ 
sive. 

Intent/,  a.  [Lat.  intentus ,  from  intend !o.]  Having  the 
mind  strained  or  hent  on  one  object;  hence,  anxiously 
diligent;  sedulously  fixed  ;  closely  applied  ; — preceding 
on ;  as,  intent  on  business. 

“  Of  actiou  eager,  and  intent  on  thought.”  —  Dry  den. 

— n.  The  stretching  of  the  mind  toward  an  object;  the 
thing  aimed  at  or  designed  ;  purpose;  design  ;  aim. 

44  Half  to  shew,  half  veil  the  deep  intent."  —  Dunciad. 

Intention,  (-Un'shun,)n.  [Lat. intensio.]  A  stretch¬ 
ing  or  bending  the  mind  toward  an  object:  uncommon 
exertion  of  the  intellectual  faculties;  fixedness  of  at¬ 
tention;  closeness  or  assiduity  of  application;  earnest¬ 
ness.  —  Fixed  bent  of  the  mind  toward  a  certain  object : 
as,  an  intention  to  do  better. —  Design;  purpose;  aim; 
end;  drift;  object  to  be  accomplished. 

14  The  road  to  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions." —  Proverb. 

— State  of  beiug  strained,  stretched,  or  distended.  See 
Intension. 

(Logic.)  The  terms  first  and  second  intentions  were 
introduced  by  the  schoolmen  to  distinguish  certain 
classes  of  t  hought.  A  first  7.  is  a  conception  of  a  thing, 
or  things,  formed  by  the  mind  from  external  materials, 
or  materials  existing  without  itself.  A  second  /.,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  conception  of  another  conception,  or 
conceptions  formed  by  the  mind  from  materials  existing 
in  itself.  Thus  man,  animal,  stone,  are  first  intentions, 
being  conceptions  formed  from  external  materials; 
while  genus,  species,  Ac.,  are  second  intentions,  beiug 
formed  from  first  intentions. 

(Surg.)  A  wound  is  said  to  heal  by  the  first  1.  when 
cicatrization  occurs  without  suppuration ;  union  by  the 
second  I.  being  that  which  does  not  occur  until  the  sur¬ 
faces  have  suppurated.  To  obtain  union  by  the  first  /. 
the  edges  of  a  recent  wound  must  be  brought  in  apposi¬ 
tion  and  kept  together  by  means  of  adhesive  plasters 
and  a  proper  bandage. 

Intentional,  a.  Intended;  designed;  done  with  aim 
or  design  ;  as,  an  intentional  service. 

Intentional'lty,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  inten¬ 
tional;  aim;  purpose;  design. 

Intentionally,  ado.  By  design;  with  intention; 
purposely. 

Intentioned,  (-ten'shund,)  a.  With  intention;  hav¬ 
ing  designs; — used  in  composition  ;  as,  ivefl-inlenlioned , 
having  good  intent  or  aim ;  ill-intentioned ,  having  evil 
tendency. 

Intently,  adv.  With  close  attention  or  application; 
with  eagerness  or  earnestness;  fixedly;  steadfastly;  as¬ 
siduously:  as,  I  fouud  her  reading  intently. 

In  tent 'ness.  n.  The  state  of  being  iutent;  close  and 
assiduous  application. 

Inter',  v.  a.  [Fr.  enterrer  —  en,  and  terre;  Lat.  terra , 
the  earth.  See  Terrestrial.]  To  deposit  and  cover  in 
the  earth ;  to  bury  ;  to  inhume  ;  as,  to  inter  a  corpse. 

Inter-.  A  Latin  preposition,  used  us  a  prefix,  and  de¬ 
noting  between  or  among. 

In'teract,  n.  [Fr.  entr'acte.]  An  interlude:  a  short 
piece  introduced  between  the  acts  of  a  play.  —  Interme¬ 
diate  employment  or  time. 

Interac'tion.  n.  Intermediate  action. 

Interad'ditive,  n.  A  thing  added  parenthetically 
between  the  parts  of  another  thing,  as  a  clause  in  a 
sentence. 

Intera  gency,  n.  Intermediate  agency. 

I  literate  nt.  n.  One  who  acts  as  an  intermediate  agent. 

lnteramt>iila'cra,  n.pl.  [Lat.]  The  imperforated 
plates  which  occupy  the  intervals  of  the  perforated  ones, 
or  ambulacra ,  in  the  shells  o f  Echinoderma. 

Interaninian,  a.  [Lat .  inter ainnus.]  Lying  between 
rivers. 

Interartic'iilar,  a.  Lying  between  joints  or  articu¬ 
lations. 

Interau'Iic,  a.  [Lat.  inter ,  and  aula ,  hall.]  In  exist¬ 
ence  between  royal  courts,  (r.) 

Intcrax'al,  a.  Placed  in  an  interaxis. 

Interax'lllary,  a.  (Bot.)  Situated  within  the  axils 
of  leaves. 

Interax'is,  n.  [Lat.  inter,  and  axis.)  The  space  be¬ 
tween  axes. 

Interbreed',  v.  a.  and  n.  To  breed  by  cross-infusions 
of  stocks,  as  animals. 

Inter' calar,  Inter'ealary,  a.  [Lat.  inter  calamus 
—  inter,  and  calo,  to  call,  to  proclaim.  See  Call  ]  In¬ 
serted  outof  the  regular  order,  or  in  the  midst  of  others. 

(Calendar.)  Noting  a  d«jr  inserted  outof  the  usual 
order  to  preserve  the  account  of  time.  Thus  every 
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fourth  year  containing  366  days,  while  the  other  years 
contain  only  365,  one  of  the  months  in  that  year  must 
have  an  additional  day,  which  is  called  the  intercalary 
day.  The  additional  day  was  given  to  February,  as 
being  the  shortest  month,  and  in  the  ancient  Roman 
calendar  was  inserted  between  the  24th  and  25th  days. 
In  the  ecclesiastical  calendar  it  still  retains  that  place; 
but  in  the  civil  calendar  it  is  the  29th. — See  Calendar, 
Bissextile. 

Inter'calate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  inter  calo,  in  tercalatus.)  To 
insert  or  introduce  between  others,  as  an  extraordinary 
day  or  other  portion  of  time. 

Inter'calateil,  p.  a.  ( Geol.)  Noting  beds  or  layers  of 
one  kind  of  rock  or  other  substance  included  between 
beds  or  strata  of  other  kinds. —  Worcester. 

Intercalation,  n.  [Fr.,  Lat.  intercalate.)  The  act 
of  intercalating. 

Intercede',  v.  n.  [Lat.  intercedo — inter,  and  cedo,  to 
go.  See  Cede.]  To  mediate;  to  interpose ;  to  make  in¬ 
tercession  ;  to  act  between  parties  with  the  aim  of  re¬ 
conciling  differences  which  may  exist;  to  plead  in 
another’s  favor; — generally  before  with. 

“Your  lordship  may  intercede  uith  them  on  my  promise  of 
ameuduieut."  —  Dryden. 

■  nteree'ilent,  a.  [Lat.  intercedens.)  Coming  between  ; 
mediating;  pleading  for. 

Interccd'er,  n.  An  intercessor;  one  who  intercedes; 
a  mediator;  a  pleader  in  behalf  of  another. 

Intereel'lular,  a.  Lying  between  the  cells. 

(Anat.)  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  irregular  pas¬ 
sages  through  the  substance  of  the  lung,  which  form 
the  termination  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  are  clustered 
with  air-cells,  and  not  lined  by  mucous  membranes. 

( Vegetable  Anat.)  The  spaces  between  the  cells,  tubes, 
or  vessels  of  which  the  tissue  of  a  plant  consists.  A* 
the  cells  are  usually,  and  the  tubes  or  vessels  always 
round,  it  necessarily  follows  that  when  pressed  together, 
there  will  be  spaces  left  between  their  sides. 

Intercept',  v.  a.  [Fr .  intercepter ;  Lat.  intercipio,  inter- 
ceptus  —  inland  capio,  to  take.  See  Capture. ]  To 
take  away  between  or  in  the  midst  of  a  way,  course,  or 
passage ;  to  take  or  seize  on  by  the  way  ;  as,  to  intercept 
a  love-letter.  —  To  stop  during  passage;  to  obstruct,  as 
the  progress  of;  ns,  to  intercept  a  messenger.  —  To  cut 
off  or  interrupt  communication  with, or  progress  toward. 

44  While  storms  vindictive  intercept  the  shore.”— Dryden. 

(Math.)  To  include  or  comprehend  between. 

(Geom.)  To  include  between. 

Intercept'er,  n.  One  who  intercepts  or  waylays. 

Interception,  (-sip' shun,)  v.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  intercep¬ 
tion]  Act  of  intercepting,  or  of  seizing  something  on  its 
course  or  passage  ;  a  stopping ;  hinderance ;  obstruction 
of  a  way  or  proceeding. 

Intercession,  (-stsh'un,)n.  [Fr.,from  Lat.  intercessio.) 
Act  of  interceding  or  mediating;  interposition  between 
parties  at  contention  or  variance,  with  a  view  to  adjust 
and  reconcile  differences. 

44  He  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors.” — Isaiah  liii.  12. 

— Pleading,  prayer,  or  solicitation  in  behalf  of  another 
person.  (Sometimes,  but  rarely,  used  in  a  contrary  sense.) 

44  Your  intercession  now  is  needless  grown  ; 

Retire,  aud  let  me  speak  with  her  alone.” — Dryden. 

Interecs'sional,  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of  in¬ 
tercession  or  interposition. 

Interces'sor,  n.  [Lat.;  Fr.  inter cesseur.)  One  who  in¬ 
tercedes  ;  a  mediator;  a  go-between;  one  who  pleads  in 
behalf  of  another;  one  who  makes  interposition  be¬ 
tween  persons  at  variance  with  a  view  to  adjust  and  re¬ 
concile  their  differences. 

44  Patron  or  intercessor,  none  appeared.”— Milton. 

(Eccl.)  A  bishop  who,  during  a  vacancy  of  the  see, 
administers  the  bishopric  until  his  successor  is  elected. 

Worcester. 

Infercesso'rial,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  an  in¬ 
tercessor. 

Intercessory,  a-  [L.  Lat.  inter ccssoHus.)  Interced¬ 
ing;  mediatorial;  conveying  intercession;  ns,  interces¬ 
sory  pleadings. 

Interchain’,  v.  a.  To  link  or  unite  closely  together, 
as  by  a  chain. 

“Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath.”— Shahs. 

Interchange',  v.  a.  To  change,  as  one  with  the  other ; 
to  put,  as  each  in  the  place  of  the  other;  to  recipro- 
ite;  to  give  and  take  mutually;  to  exchange;  as,  to 
iterchange  ideas,  to  interchange  places.  —  To  cause  to 
follow;  to  alternate;  as,  to  interchange  sorrows  with 
joys. 

— v.  n.  To  succeed  by  alternation. 

“  With  some  interchanging  changes  of  fortune.”— Sidney. 

— n.  A  mutual  giving  and  receiving ;  reciprocation;  ex¬ 
change. 

“Ample  interchange  ot  sweet  discourse."— Shaks. 

— Alternate  succession  ;  state  of  being  mutually  changed 
or  reciprocated  ;  as,  the  interchanges  of  light  and  dark¬ 
ness.”  —  Holder. 

— Permutation  of  commodities;  barter;  reciprocity  of 
traffic :  commerce. 

Interchangeability,  n.  Intercliangenbleness. 

I n terehange'ahle.  a.  That  may  be  interchanged ; 
that  may  he  given  or  taken  mutually;  as,  “ interchange¬ 
able  warrants.”  (Bacon.)  —  Following  each  other  in  al¬ 
ternate  succession,  as  the  seasons. 
Interchange'ableness,  n.  State  of  being  inter¬ 
changeable. 

Intereliaiig'e'alily,  adv.  Alternately;  by  reciproca¬ 
tion;  in  a  manner  by  which  each  gives  and  receives. 

Interchap'ter,  n.  An  interpolated  chapter. 

I  ntereip'ient, a.  Intercepting;  waylaying;  stopping. 
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— n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which  intercepts,  or  ob¬ 
structs  on  the  passage. 

Intercla  vic'ular,  a.  (Anat.)  That  which  is  placed 
between  the  clavicles. 

7.  Ligament.  (Anat.)  A  fibrous  bundle,  placed  trans¬ 
versely  above  the  extremities  of  the  sternum,  between 
the  heads  of  the  two  clavicles,  for  preventing  their 
separation  in  the  forced  depression  of  the  shoulder. 

Dunglison. 

Interclose',  v.  a.  To  inclose;  to  include  or  bring 
within. 

IntereloiMl  ,  v.a.  To  invest  or  surround  with  clouds. 

Interelmle',  v.a.  [Lat.  inte.rcludo — inter ,  and  claudo , 
to  shut.  See  Clause.]  To  intercept;  to  obstruct;  to 
cut  olf ;  to  interrupt ;  to  shut  from  a  place,  passage,  or 
course  by  some  intervening  obstacle. 

Interclii'sion,  n.  [Lat.  interclusio.)  Interception; 
obstruction  ;  impediment  to  ^ay  or  progress. 

Intercolonial.  a.  Relating  to  the  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  different  colonies;  as,  intereohmial  trade. 

Intereolo'nially,  adn.  As  between  colonies. 

IntercoIiiniiiEa't  ion,  n.  [Lat.  inter ,  and  columna , 
column.]  (Arch.)  The  space  between  two  columns, 
measured  at  the  lowest  part  of  their  shafts.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  elements  of  a  building,  and  on  it 
depends  the  effect  of  the  columns  themselves,  their  pro¬ 
portion,  and  the  harmony  of  an  edifice.  In  to  rcolu  in¬ 
itiations  are  of  five  species,  viz..  Aniostylc ;  Diastyle; 
Eustyle;  fh/c.rwstyle ;  and  Sy style;  q.  v. 

Intercoin  bat,  n.  A  combat  between. 

Iiitereom'iiion,  v.  v.  To  share  or  participate  with 
others;  to  feed  at  the  same  hoard  or  table. 

Intercom  in  line',  v.n.  To  associate;  to  commune 
reciprocally. 

— In  Scotland,  to  inhibit  from  communion;  as,  an  inter- 
communed  minister. 

Intereommu  nicable,  a.  Susceptible  of  mutual 
communication. 

Intercoinmn'iiteate,  v.n.  [Infer, and  communicate. 
See  Communicate.]  To  hold  mutual  or  reciprocal  com¬ 
munication. 

Intereommniiica'tion,  n.  Reciprocal  communi¬ 
cation;  mutual  intercourse. 

Intereoiiimnn'ioii,  n.  Mutual  communion. 

Intercoinmn'nity,  n.  Mutual  community;  recip¬ 
rocal  communication  or  intercourse. 

— Mutual  exercise  or  freedom  of  religion. 

Intercompar'ison,  n.  Mutual  or  reciprocal  com¬ 
parison. 

Intercos'tal,  a.  [Lat,  inter,  and  costa,  rib.]  (Anat.) 
Noting  certain  muscles,  vessels,  Ac.,  situated  between  the 
ribs.  There  are  two  sets  of  intercostal  muscles — the 
external  and  internal  —  which  decussate  each  other  like 
the  strokes  of  the  letter  X. 

In'tercourse,  n.  [Lat.  intercursus ,  from  interenrro  — 
int*r,  and  curro,  to  run.  See  Course.]  Mutual  com¬ 
munion  or  communication;  connection  l»y  reciprocal 
dealings  between  persons  or  nations;  communication; 
commerce;  communion;  especially,  interchange  of 
thought  and  feeling;  fellowship;  familiarity;  acquaint¬ 
ance;  association. 

44  The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life."  —  Wordsworth. 

In'tereoiirse,  ill  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lan¬ 
caster  co.t  abt.  12  in.  K.  of  Lancaster  city. 

Int ere ross',  v.  a.  and  n.  To  cross  one  another,  as 
lines. 

Iiitercur'renoe,  n.  A  passing  between  ;  occurrence; 
as,  “  the  intercurrencc  of  a  liquor.’*  —  Boyle. 

Interenr'rent.  a.  [Lat.  intercurrens.)  Running  be¬ 
tween;  intervention;  ns,  in  ter  cur  rent  matter.  (Boyle.)  — 
Occurring;  taking  place;  intervening. 

Intereuta'ncous,  a.  [Lat.  prefix  inter,  and  Eng. 
cutaneous. j  That  is  beneath  the  skin;  sub-cutaneous. 

Intenlasli',  v.  o i.  To  dash  among  or  between ;  to  scat¬ 
ter  through  ;  to  intersperse. 

Interiteu'iil,  n.  (Arch.)  The  space  between  two 
dentils. 

Interdepenri'eiiee,  n.  Reciprocal  dependence. 

Iiiteritepeiicl'ency,  n.  Mutual  dependence. 

Interdepend  ent,  a.  Reciprocally  dependent. 

Interdict',  v.  a.  [Lat.  interdico,  inter dictus — /w£er,and 
dico,  to  speak.]  To  forbid;  to  prohibit;  to  place  under 
an  interdict  or  inhibition. 

(Eccl.)  To  debar  from  communion  ;  to  cut  off  from 
theexercise  and  enjoyment  of  communion  withachurch. 

— n.  [0.  Fr. ;  Lat.  interdictum.]  A  forbidding;  an  inhibi¬ 
tion:  a  prohibiting  order  or  decree. 

(Eccl.  Hist.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  7.  is  a 
inode  of  censure  adopted  against  a  kingdom,  province, or 
town,  in  consequence  of  some  offence  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  by  the  people  or  rulers.  In  the  terms  of  this 
7.,  all  kinds  of  church  benefits  are  denied  to  such  place; 
there  is  no  church-service,  and  no  administration  of  the 
sacraments.  Sometimes,  however,  the  rigor  of  these 
interdicts  has  been  mitigated  in  particular  cases,  per¬ 
mitting  the  baptizing  of  infants,  the  giving  absolution 
to  dying  persons,  Ac.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  tins  was  the 
most  terrible  blow  that  could  he  inflicted  upon  a  prince 
or  people,  and  had  sometimes  the  effect  of  throwing  a 
people  into  a  state  of  rebellion,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  prince  was  compelled  to  sue  for  pardon  from  the 
pontiff.  Interdicts  appear  to  have  been  first  made  use 
of  by  the  bishops  in  the  9th  cent.;  but  they  wore  after¬ 
wards  adopted  by  the  popes.  In  998,  when  Robert  of 
France  was  married  to  Bertha,  his  cousin,  Gregory  V. 
interdicted  the  whole  country,  and  obliged  the  king  to 
dissolve  the  union  After  a  time,  they  became  ho  com¬ 
mon,  that  they,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  their  effect,  and 
fell  into  disuse.  To  /.  of  fire  and  water  (interdictio  ignis 

.  et  aqufe)  was  a  censure  pronounced  against  individuals, 
and  prohibited  anyone  from  receiving  them  or  granting 
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them  fire  or  water.  The  last  example  was  by  Pius  VII. 
vs  lieu  he  issued  an  inefficient  decree  against  Napoleon 
in  1809. 

Interdie'Hon.  h.  [0.  Fr. :  Lat.  interdicting]  Act  of 
interdicting  or  prohibiting;  inhibition  ;  cutting  off  from 
the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  some  privilege. 

Interdict! ve.  Interdic  tory,  a.  Serving  to  in¬ 
terdict  or  prohibit;  belonging  to  an  interdiction. 

Iiiterdi^'it al,  a.  [Lat.  prefix  inter,  between,  and 
digitus,  linger. J  ( Anat .)  Placed  between  the  fingers; 
applying  to  the  spaces  between  the  fingers. 

Interdi^'itate,  v.  n.  To  interweave,  (r.) 

Interdi^ita'tion,  n.  (Anal.)  Space  lying  between 
fingers,  or  between  huger-like  appendages. 

In'terduce,  n.  ( Carp.)  An  inter-tie. 

Interest,  c.  a.  [0.  Fr.  interest ,  an  interest  in,  a  right; 
Fr.  inttressrr,  to  interest :  Lat.  intrresse ,  to  be  between 
—  inter ,  and  esse,  from  sum ,  to  be.J  To  concern  ;  to  af¬ 
fect;  to  awaken  or  excite  emotion  or  passion;  to  engage 
the  attention  of;  —  generally  before  in  or  for . 

"Ill  success  did  not  discourage  that  ambitious  and  interested 
people.”  —  Arbuthnot. 

— To  give  a  share  in  ;  to  have  a  share  in ;  to  excite  or 
engage  in  behalf  of  another;  —  used  reflexively. 

“  Scipio  .  .  .  gRiued  a  great  nation  to  interest  themselves  for 
Rome  against  Carthage.”  —  Dryden. 

In'tercst,  n.  Concern;  regard;  attention  especially 
devoted  to  some  object.  —  Influence  exerted  over  others. 

"  They  who  had  hitherto  preserved  them  had  now  lost  their 
interest."  —  Clanndon. 

—Share;  part;  participation;  portion;  as,  he  has  an  in¬ 
ter^/  in  the  business.  —  Advantage,  personal  or  univer¬ 
sal ;  good,  whether  general  or  private;  lot;  share. — 
Aroused  state  of  feeling,  particularly  sympathetic  grati¬ 
fication  or  friendly  regard;  as,  to  feel  an  interest  in  a 
person's  welfare. —  Premium  paid  for  the  use  of  money; 
profit  accruing  from  the  investment  or  speculative  dis¬ 
position  of  money  or  property;  as,  ten  percent,  interest 
on  capital. —  Any  addition  or  increase  of  benefit  or  in¬ 
jury;  as,  his  dislike  wa*  returned  with  interest. 

(Hist.,  Laio ,  and  Arithmetic.)  1.  is  the  annual  sum 
or  rate  agreed- to  be  paid  by  the  borrower  of  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  lender  for  its  use.  The  sum  so  lent  is 
called  the  principal ;  the  sum  per  cent,  agreed  on  as  in¬ 
terest,  the  rate.  The  system  of  lending  money  on  in¬ 
terest  seems  to  have  existed  from  very  early  times  ;  and 
Moses  has  laid  down  rules  regarding  it.  The  Jews  were 
enjoined  not  to  take  interest  of  a  fellow-countryman, 
hut  were  allowed  to  do  so  of  strangers.  Still,  however, 
it  seems  to  have  been  practised,  and  the  taking  of  in¬ 
terest,  or  usury,  is  frequently  condemned  in  Scripture. 
In  Greece  and  R  une,  too,  the  system  was  common.  In 
Greece,  the  rate  of  interest  not  being  regulated  l»y  law, 
was  generally  high,  being  from  10  t<>  IS  per  cent.,  and 
upwards.  In  Rome,  during  the  republic,  the  rate  of 
interest  was  excessively  high  — sometimes  30  or  40  per 
cent.  In  Mohammedan  countries,  notwithstanding  the 
prohibition  in  the  Koran,  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest 
is  at  least  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  the  ordinary 
rate  in  Europe.  In  most  of  the  European  states,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  Christians  were  forbidden,  both  by  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  law,  from  taking  interest;  but 
the  practices  of  the  Jews  in  that  respect  were  connived 
at.  At  the  present  time,  the  rate  per  cent,  is  established 
by  law  in  most  countries,  and  the  loan  of  money  at  a 
higher  rate  than  the  legal  one  is  called  usury.  All 
legil  restrictions  as  to  rate  of  interest  were  abolished 
in  England,  in  1839.  Generally  speaking,  the  rate  of 
interest  depends  on  the  profit  that  may  be  yielded  by 
its  employment  in  industrious  undertakings.  ‘‘The 
rate  of  interest,”  says  an  economist,  is  the  measure  of 
the  net  profit  on  capital.  All  the  terms  beyond  this  on 
the  employment  of  capital  are  resolved  into  compensa¬ 
tions  under  distinct  heads,  for  risk,  trouble,  or  skill,  or 
for  advantages  of  situation  or  connection.”  The  rate 
of  interest  also  varies  acc  n*ding  to  the  security  for  the 
repayment  of  the  principal  and  the  duration  of  the 
loan.  If  there  is  any  degree  of  risk  as  to  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  loan,  the  rate  of  interest  must  necessarily 
be  higher  to  compensate  for  that  risk;  and  supposing 
the  security  to  be  equal,  capital  lent  for  a  fixed  and 
considerable  period  always  fetches  a  higher  rate  than 
that  which  is  lent  for  a  short  period,  or  repayable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  lender.  Interest  is  usually  paid  yearly 
or  h  ilf-yearly;  and  in  this  case  the  loan  is  said  to  be  at 
simple  interest.  Though  tile  payment  of  interest  bo 
not  made  when  it  becomes  due,  no  interest  can  be 
ciiarged  upon  the  accumulated  interest,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  it  should  not  be  so.  Thus,  if  $100 
be  lent  at  5  per  cent.,  and  the  interest  allowed  to  accu¬ 
mulate  for  four  years,  when  it  would  amount  to  $20,  the 
borrower  has  had  the  use  of  the  several  interests  after 
they  became  due,  as  much  as  he  has  had  that  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  Sometimes,  however,  money  is  so  invested  that 
the  interest  is  not  paid  as  it  becomes  due,  but  is  pro¬ 
gressively  added  to  the  principal,  the  two  sums  together 
afterwards  hearing  interest;  and  this  is  what  is  termed 
compound  interest.  Interest  is  reckoned  at  so  much  per 
cent,  per  annum,  that  is,  so  many  parts  of  one  hundred 
annually.  Thus,  5  per  cent,  means  $5  of  every  $100 
annually;  4  per  cent.,  $1  of  every  $10(».  Ac.  There  are 
various  books  of  tables  for  the  calculation  of  interest. 
In  order  to  find  the  interest  of  a  given  sum  at  any  rate 
for  a  year,  multiply  the  sum  by  the  rate  of  interest,  and 
divide  by  100.  Where  there  are  days  in  the  calculation, 
they  must,  be  treated  as  fractional  parts  of  a  year;  that 
is,  the  interest  for  a  year  must  be  multiplied  by  them, 
and  the  product  divided  by  305. 

In'tere*ted,  p.  a.  Possessing  an  interest;  concerned 
in  a  cause  or  iu  consequences  ;  liable  to  be  implicated  or 
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affected;  chiefly  concerned  for  one’s  private  advantage ; 
as,  an  interested  spectator. 

In  teresting,  p.  a.  Awakening  or  arousing  emotions 
or  passions;  engaging  or  exciting  the  attention  or  curi¬ 
osity;  as,  an  interesting  book,  an  interesting  character. 

I  si  'tereM  i  ny  ly,  a dv.  In  an  interesting  manner. 

In'terest i n^ncss,  n.  Quality  or  condition  of  pre¬ 
senting  features  of  interest. 

Inliulaeial,  (-fa' shat.)  a.  ( Geom .)  Comprised  be¬ 
tween  two  plane  surfaces  or  laces;  as,  an  interfacial 
angle. 

I  dm  terCe re',  v.  n.  [Norm,  entreferrmt ,  an  engagement, 
a  fight;  O.  Fr.  entreferir,  to  exchange  blows;  Lat.  inter , 
and  ferio,  to  strike.]  To  clash  ;  to  come  into  collision  ; 
to  be  in  opposition;  as,  “ interfering  commands.” 
( Smalndge .)  —  To  interpose;  to  intermeddle  ;  to  inter¬ 
vene;  to  enter  into  or  connect  one's  self  with  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  others ;  us,  to  interfere  between  husband  aud 
wife. 

(Pays.)  To  exert  the  reciprocal  actions  denoted  by  the 
term  Interference  q.  v. 

Interior  dice,  n.  Act  of  interfering ;  interposition ; 
intermeddling  ;  mediation  ;  intervention.  —  Act  of  com¬ 
ing  into  violent  contact;  clashing;  collision. 

(Phys.)  The  mutual  action  that  two  luminous  rays 
exert  upon  each  other  when  they  are  emitted  from  two 
neighboring  sources,  and  meet  each  other  under  a  very 
small  angle.  This  action  may  be  observed  by  means  of 
the  following  experiment.  In  the  shutter  of  a  dark 
room  two  very  small  apertures  are  made,  of  the  same 
diameter,  at  a  very  slight  distance  from  each  other. 
The  apertures  are  closed  by  pieces  of  colored  glass, 
red  for  example,  by  which  two  pencils  of  homogeneous 
light  are  introduced.  These  two  pencils  lorm  two  di¬ 
vergent  luminous  cones,  which  meet  at  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance;  they  are  received  on  a  white  screen  a  little  be¬ 
yond  the  place  at  which  they  meet,  and  iu  the  segment 
common  to  the  two  discs  which  form  upon  the  screen 
some  very  well-defined  alternations  of  red  and  black 
bauds  are  seen.  If  one  of  the  two  apertures  bo  closed, 
the  fringes  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  an  almost 
uniform  red  tint.  From  the  fact  that  the  dark  fringes 
disappear  when  one  of  the  beams  is  intercepted,  it  is 
concluded  that  they  arise  from  the  interference  of  the 
two  pencils  which  cross  obliquely.  This  phenomenon 
has  been  made  the  touchstone  of  the  two  rival  theories 
of  light,  the  undulatory  and  the  emission.  According 
to  the  former,  it  is  thus  explained  :  if  two  luminous 
waves  simultaneously  impel  a  molecule  of  ether,  its  mo¬ 
tion  will  be  the  resultant  of  the  original  impulses;  and 
if  the  two  motions  (as  in  the  case  of  diffraction)  be 
nearly  in  the  same  direction,  the  resultant  will  be  nearly 
their  sum  ;  if  opposite,  their  difference.  Thus,  when  a 
particle  has  begun  to  undulate  from  the  action  of  a 
luminous  wave,  and  if,  while  iu  motion,  another  wave 
impinge  upon  it,  the  result  will  be  increase  of  light,  if 
the  motion  of  the  second  wave  conspire  with  that  of  the 
first;  hut  a  decrease,  if  they  oppose  each  other;  and 
total  darkness,  if,  while  opposing,  they  are  equal  in  ve¬ 
locity.  Let  d  he  the  distance  corresponding  to  a  com¬ 
plete  period  of  vibration;  then,  if  the  second  wave  im¬ 
pinge  upon  the  molecule  after  it  has  accomplished  one 
or  more  whole  vibrations  corresponding  to  the  distances 
d,  'Id,  3c/,  Ac.,  and  has  returned  to  its  original  position, 
the  two  waves  will  evidently  conspire  together,  and  pro¬ 
duce  more  violent  motion;  but  if  it  impinge  on  the 
molecule  when  the  latter  lias  only  accomplished  half  a 
vibration,  corresponding  to  distances  hd,  |c/.  | <1,  Ac., 
then  tbe  wave  will  oppose  the  particle’s  return  to  its 
original  position;  thus  producing  diminution  of  mo¬ 
tion,  or,  if  equal,  rest.  In  the  former  case,  the  intensity 
of  light  is  increased;  in  the  latter,  diminished  ;  and  if 
the  undulations  are  of  equal  velocity,  the  light  is  doubled 
in  the  first  case,  and  destroyed  in  the  second.  The 
emission  theory  totally  fails  to  explain  interference.  In 
light  of  different  colors,  the  value  of  d  differs  for  each 
color,  being  least  for  violet,  and  greatest  for  red  light. 
The  principle  of  interference  accounts  in  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  way  for  the  colors  of  thin  plates,  the  fringes 
that  accompany  shadows,  Ac. ;  and  its  explanation  forms 
the  most  decisive  reason  yet  known  tor  adopting  the 
undulatory  in  preference  to  the  emission  theory  of  light. 
See  Light. 

(Farriery.)  A  striking  of  one  foot  against  another; — 
said  of  a  horse. 

Interfer'd*,  n.  One  who  interferes  or  interposes. 

I  ntcrfcr'ingjy,  adv.  In  a  manner  characterized  by 
interference. 

Intcr'flticnt,  Inter  flnons.  a.  [Lat.  interfluens , 
from  interjluo — inter ,  and  Jluo ,  to  flow.  See  Flow. J 
Flowing  between. 

Interfoliaccon*.  (- fd-liu'shus .)  a.  [Lat.  inter,  be¬ 
tween,  and  folium,  leaf.J  (Bot.)  Placed  alternately  be¬ 
tween  leaves. 

Interfo'liate,  v.a.  [From  Lat  inter ,  and  folium , 
leaf.]  To  intertwine ;  to  interweave. 

Interf'iil'^'ent,  a.  [Lat.  interf idgens.]  Shining  be¬ 
tween. 

Interfused.  (-fuzd',)  a.  [Lat.  interf usus  ]  Poured  or 
scattered  between. 

Interfusion.  ( -fti'zhnn .)  n.  [Lat.  interfuHo.]  A 
pouring  or  scattering  out  between. 

Interganglion'ic,  u.  [Prefix  inter ,  and  Eng.  gan¬ 
glionic.]  (Anat.)  Belonging  to  the  nervous  chords  in  the 
intervals  of  the  ganglions,  which  they  connect  together. 

In  terhe'lflal,  u.  [Lat.  prefix  inter,  and  Eng.  hemal.] 
Situate  between  the  hemul  spines;  as,  the  inter  hemal 
bones  of  fishes. 

Interim.  n.  [Lat.]  The  mean  or  intervening  time. 
"Ia  heavy  interim  shall  support  by  bis  clear  absence.” — Shaks. 
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(Bed.  Hist.)  Several  decrees  have  been  issued  hear¬ 
ing  this  title.  The  first,  published  by  the  diet  of  Ratis- 
bon,  July  29, 1541,  referred  the  religious  disputes  of  the 
Germans  to  the  arbitration  of  a  general  council.  The 
second,  known  as  the  Augsburg  Interim,  issued  by 
Charles  V.,  was  read  before  t lie  diet  of  Augsburg.  May 
15,  1548,  and  failed  in  its  object  of  reconciling  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  and  tbe  Protestants,  'i  he  Interim  of 
Leipsic  was  promulgated  by  the  Elector  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  Dec.  22,  1548,  and  was  accepted  by  some  Pro¬ 
testants.  Charles  V.  and  Maurice  resorted  to  arms  to 
support  their  respective  decrees,  and  the  Emperor  was 
compelled  to  revoke  his  interim  in  1552. 

Intc'rior,  a.  [Lat.  compar.  ofobs.  interus.]  Inner;  in¬ 
ternal  ;  being  within  any  limits,  inclosure,  or  substance ; 
—  correlative  to  exterior,  or  superficial;  as.  the  interior 
of  a  house,  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth.  —  Inland; 
remote  from  the  confines,  frontier,  or  shore  ;  as,  the  in¬ 
terior  of  a  country. 

1.  Angle.  (Grom.)  The  angle  of  a  polygon  formed  by 
two  adjacent  sides,  and  lying  within  the* polygon. 

— n  The  inner  or  internal  part  of  a  tiling:  the  inside. 
— The  inland  part  of  a  country,  state,  or  kingdom. 

(l*ol.)  The  home  department  of  the  government  of 
any  country,  or  that  branch  of  administration  which 
has  especial  control  of  the  internal  affairs  and  polity  of 
that  country  ;  as,  t  lie  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Ldeiior. 

S  li terior'ity ,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  interior 
or  within. 

Inte'riorly,  adv.  Internally:  inwardly. 

Interja'cence.  Inter  ja'cency.  n.  Jntermedi- 
ateness  ;  state  of  being  interjacent  or  intervening 

Inter  ja'cent.  a.  [Lat.  interjacens ,  from  interjacio  — 
inter,  and  jacio,  to  lie.]  Intervening;  lying  between; 
as.  interjacent  rocks. 

B  n  t  erj;i  n'«;lc.  v.  n.  To  make  a  discordant  or  jangling 
noise  in  a  reciprocal  manner  ;  to  prate  or  chatter  noisily. 

Interject',  v.  a.  [Lat.  internci",  interjectus —  infer,  and 
jacio ,  to  throw  or  cast.]  To  throw  iu  between  other 
things:  to  insert. 

— v.  n.  To  come  between  ;  to  interpose. 

Interjection,  (- jtk'shun ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  interjectio  ] 
Act  of  throwing  or  casting  between  ;  as,  “  tbe  interje.c- 
iiiOi  of  laughing.”  —  Bacon. 

(Gram.)  A  word  in  speaking  or  writing  inserted  be¬ 
tween  words  connected  iu  construction,  expressive  of 
some  phase  of  passion  or  emotion  ;  an  exclamation  ;  as, 
‘‘She’s  lost  to  me.  but,  ah!  I  love  her  still.” 

Inter  jec  tional,a.  Relating  to  or  partaking  of  the 
properties  of  an  interjection. — Thrown  in  or  inserted 
between  other  words  or  phrases;  as,  an  interject  tonal 
figure. 

Inter  jee't ionary.  a.  Same  as  Interactional,  q.  v. 

Enter  join',  v.  a.  To  intermarry;  to  join  reciprocally. 

Shal  s. 

Dn  terjoist.  n.  (Carp.)  Space  or  vacuum  between 
two  joists. 

I  ntco  jiinct  ion.  (-junk' shun,)  n.  A  mutual  junction 
or  joining. 

Interknit,  (-nit'.)  v.  a.  To  knit  in  and  out ;  to  weave 
in  or  unite  closely. 

Interlace',  v.  a.  [Fr.  entrehicer.]  To  fold,  plait,  or 
twine,  ns  one  within  another;  to  put  or  insert,  as  one 
thing  with  another;  to  interweave. 

"  The  epic  way  is  everywhere  interlaced  with  dialogue.” — Dryden. 

Interlacing  Arches.  (Arch.)  A  form  of  ornamental 
arches  common  in  the  Norman  style  (Fig.  1392),  in 
which  the  circular  curves  are  intersected  or  interlaced. 


pig.  1392.  —  INTERLACING  ARCHES. 

(From  St.  Cross,  Hampshire,  England,  begiuniug  of  12th  cent/) 


Interlaoe'ment.  n.  Insertion  within  ;  intertwining. 

Intcrlani'inatcd,  a.  Inclosed  l»y  lamina?. 

Iiiterlaniiiia'tion,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being 
interlaminated. 

I  n 'ter  I  apse,  n.  The  lapse  of  time  between  any  two 
events. 

Interlard',  v.  a.  [Fr.  entrelardcr .  See  Land.]  To  mix, 
as  fat  with  lean  ;  to  diversify  by  mixture  of  substance ; — 
hence,  by  implication,  to  mix,  as  an  ingredient ;  to  insert 
or  place  between ;  as,  conversation  interlard nd  with  jests. 

Interlay',  v.  a.  [inter  mid  lay.  See  Lav.]  To  lay  or 
place  amonw  or  between. 

In'terleaf,  n-  A  blank  leaf  inserted  between  two 
other  leaves. 

Interleave',  v.a.  To  insert,  as  a  leaf  or  leaves;  to 
insert,  as  a  blank  leaf  or  leaves  iu  a  book  between  other 
leaves. 

Intcrla'clien.  o:  Tntf.rm'ken,(“  between  the  lakes,”) 
a  village  of  Switzerl  nd,  26  m.  from  Berne.  It  is  beauti¬ 
fully  situated  near  the  bank  of  the  Aar,  in  fife  valley 
of  Boedeli,  between  tbe  lakes  of  Brlenz  and  Thun,  lr 
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Is  a  great  resort  for  tourists  during  the  summer  months. 
In  full  view  from  the  village  are  the  magnificent  Jung¬ 
frau  (Maiden))  and  several  other  remarkable  peaks  of  the 
Bernese  Alps.  Pop.  1,760. 


Interl  i'bel,  v.  a.  To  libel  in  a  reciprocal  manner. 

Interline',  v.  a.  [L.  Lat.  inter lineare]  To  put  a  line 
or  lines  between  ;  to  write  in  alternate  lines. 

“  Interlining  Latin  and  English  one  with  another."  —  Locke. 

— To  write  between  lines  already  printed  or  written,  for 
the  purpose  of  addition  or  emendation. 

Interlin'eal,  Interltn'ear,  Interl in'eary, 
a.  [Fr.  interl  ineai  re.]  Written  between  lines  already 
written  or  printed;  inserted  between  other  lines. 

Inter!  in'early,  adv.  By  way  of  interlineation. 

Interl  in'eary,  a.  See  Interlineal. 

— n.  A  book  containing  insertions  or  addenda  between 
the  lines,  (r.) 

I  uteri  i  neat  ion.  n.  Act  of  interlining,  or  of  inserting 
words  or  lines  between  lines  previously  written  or  print¬ 
ed  —  The  words,  passage,  or  line  inserted  between  lines 
before  written  or  printed;  as,  “  frequent  blots  and  in¬ 
terlineations r.”  —  Swift. 

Interliii'in^:,  n.  Interlineation;  addition  or  correc¬ 
tion  by  writing  between  lines  previously  printed  or 
written. 

In  tori  ink',  v.  a.  To  link  in  between  ;  to  unite  by  con¬ 
necting  links,  as  one  chain  to  another. 

— n.  An  intermediate  or  connecting  link;  a  step  in  a 
ratiocinatory  process. 

In  tor  lob'u  lar,  a.  [Fr.  inter!  obulaire.]  Situate  be¬ 
tween  lobes. 

Interlocu  tion,  n.  [0.  Fr.]  A  placing  between  ;  in¬ 
tervention;  interposition. 

Interlock',  v.  n.  To  unite  with  another;  to  lock  in 
Willi,  or  flow  into  one  another. 

— V.  a.  To  lock  one  with  another;  to  embrace  by  locking 
together. 

Interlocution,  (- lo-Jcu'shnn ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  interlocu- 
tio  —  inter ,  and  loquor ,  to  speak.]  A  speaking  between 
or  among  different  persons ;  —  hence,  dialogue  ;  confer¬ 
ence;  interchange  of  speech. 

"  It  is  done  by  interlocution ,  and  with  a  mutual  return  of  sen¬ 
tences  from  side  to  side.”  —  Hooker. 

(Law.)  Preparatory  course  of  procedure;  an  inter¬ 
mediate  act  preceding  a  final  decision. 

— Intermediary  argument,  reasoning,  or  discussion. 

Interlocutor',  n.  [Fr.  inter locuteur.]  Adialogist;  one 
who  speaks  in  a  dialogue. 

Interlocutory,  a.  [Fr .  interlocutoire.]  Referring  to, 
or  consisting  of  dialogue;  as,  an  interlocutor y  discourse. 

(Law.)  Noting  one  of  those  judgments  which  are 
given  in  the  middle  of  a  cause,  upon  some  plea,  proceed¬ 
ing,  or  default,  which  is  only  intermediate,  and  does  not 
finally  determine  or  complete  the  suit.  Of  this  nature 
are  all  judgments  for  the  plaintiff  upon  picas  in  abate¬ 
ment  of  the  suit  or  action.  The  term,  however,  is  most 
commonly  applied  to  those  incomplete  judgments  where¬ 
by  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  is  indeed  established,1  but 
the  quantum  of  damages  sustained  by  him  is  not  ascer¬ 
tained,  which  can  only  be  done  by  the  intervention  of  a 
jury. 

— n.  Interpolated  argument,  or  digression. 

Ill  ter  locu't  rice,  n.  A  female  interlocutor. 

Interlope',  v.  a.  [L.it.  inter,  and  D  Inopen ,  Ger.  la ufen. 
to  run:  Eng.,  to  leap.]  To  run  or  come  in  between  ;  to 
intrude;  to  interpose;  to  run  in  between  persons  and 
illegally  intercept  a  right  or  advantage;  to  traffic  ille¬ 
gally;  to  forestall;  to  anticipate  irregularly;  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  due  course  of  right. 

Interloper.  n.  One  whoenters  into  business  to  which 
he  has  no  right;  one  who  interposes  wrongfully;  one 
who  intercepts  what  belongs  to  another ;  one  who  en¬ 
ters  a  place  or  country  to  trade  without  a  proper  li¬ 
cense:  an  intruder. 

Interlii'rciit.  a.  [Lat.  inter! ucenn.]  Shining  between. 

Interlude,  n.  [L.  Lat.  inter  Indium,  an  interlude;  Lat. 
inter ,  and  hulas,  a  play,  from  ludo ,  to  play.  See  Lusory.J  I 
(Dram.  Lit.)  A  short  play,  or  dance,  accompanied  l>y 
music,  introduced  between  the  acts  of  a  piece,  or  be¬ 
tween  the  play  and  the  afterpiece.  It  is  not  of  modern 
invention.  The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  certain 
short  pieces,  loosely  connected,  which  served  to  make 
an  easy  transition  from  one  play  to  another.  Interludes 
are  not  so  much  used  now  as  formerly,  when  a  song  or 
dance,  at  least,  was  generally  given  between  every  act 
of  a  tragedy  or  comedy.  According  to  Arteaga,  modern  I 
interludes  were  at  first  madrigals,  which  were  sung  be- 1 
tween  the  acts  of  a  play  by  several  voices,  and  were  con-  j 


nected  with  the  piece.  These,  however,  soon  lost  their 
primitive  form,  aud  represented  some  action. 

( Mus .)  Thenamegiven  to  those  short  pieces  of  church- 
music,  seldom  exceeding  a  few  bars,  and  generally  pro¬ 
duced  extempore ,  and  played  after  each  stanza,  except¬ 
ing  the  last  of  the  metrical  psalm,  to  give  breathing¬ 
time  to  the  singers. 

Interlii<l'e<l.  a.  Inserted  or  practised  as  an  interlude; 
containing  interludes. 

Interlud  e!*,  n  A  performer  in  an  interlude.  (R.) 
Inter! ii'nar,  Interl u'nary,  a.  [Lat.  inter,  and 
tuna,  the  moon.]  Belonging  to  the  time  that  elapses  be¬ 
tween  the  going  out  of  the  old  aud  the  coming  in  of  the 
new  moon. 

In terinarria^e,  (-mar'ij,)  n.  Marriage  between  two 
families,  where  each  takes  one  and  gives  another. 

I  ntermar'ry,  v.  a.  To  marry  amongst  each  other;  to 
marry  one  and  give  another  in  marriage,  as  two  fam¬ 
ilies;  to  marry  some  of  each  order,  family,  tribe,  or 
nation,  with  the  other. 

(Physiol.)  The  1.  or  intercourse  of  near  relatives  has 
been  universally  believed  to  entail  degeneration  upon 
the  offspring,  and  the  act  has  been  condemned  and  pro¬ 
hibited.  The  physical  deformity  and  mental  debase¬ 
ment  of  the  Cagots  of  the  Pyrenees,  of  the  Matrons  of 
Auvergne,  of  the  Sarrasins  of  Dauphine.  of  the  Cretins 
of  the  Alps,  and  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  slave 
population  of  America,  have  been  attributed  to  the  con¬ 
sanguineous  alliances  which  are  unavoidable  among 
these  unfortunate  peoples.  More  recently,  the  same 
opinion  lias  been  supported  by  the  history  of  deaf- 
mutism  and  of  idiocy.  Of  235  deaf  and  dumb  children 
whose  parentage  could  he  traced,  TO,  or  nearly  30  per 
cent.,  were  the  offspring  of  the  intermarriage  of  Idood- 
relations.  But  in  opposition  to,  and  apparently  destruc¬ 
tive  of  such  an  hypothesis,  may  he  adduced  the  unim¬ 
paired  condition  and  symmetry  of  the  Jews,  of  the 
small  Mohammedan  communities  in  India,  and  the 
isolated  tribes  in  North  America,  among  whom  tin*  re¬ 
peated  intermarriage  of  near  relatives  is  compulsory. 
Intermaxillary,  a.  ( Anat .)  Situated  between  the 
jaws. 

fl  n termed'dle,  v.  a.  To  meddle  in  the  affairs  or  con¬ 
cerns  of  others;  to  mix  one's  self  with  officiously;  to  in¬ 
terpose  or  interfere  improperly. 

— v.  n  To  mix;  to  cause  to  become  mingled  or  inter¬ 
posed.  (R.) 

Intermed  dler.  n  One  who  intermeddles  in  matters 
that  do  not  concern  him;  a  prying  intruder  or  inter¬ 
loper;  a  busybody. 

Intenned  (IIcnoiik*,  a.  Disposed  to  interpose  or 
intermeddle. 

Iiitcrmetf'tflesoineness,  n.  State  or  quality  of 
ln*ing  intermeddlesome. 

I  n 'term eile,  n.  [Fr. inter mede ;  It.  intermezzo.]  (Dram. 
Lit.)  A  short  musical  piece,  generally  of  a  burlesque 
character;  but  many  pieces  not  intended  merely  for  in¬ 
troduction  between  the  acts  of  a  more  serious  perform¬ 
ance  are  comprised  under  this  name  by  the  French  and 
Italians.  The  term  is  almost  synonymous  with  inter¬ 
lude,  q.  v. 

Illterme'diacy,  n.  Intervention;  interposition,  (r  ) 
Interme'dtal,  <t.  [Lat.  intermedius.\  Intervenient; 
lyiDg  between  ;  intermediate;  as,  “  intennedial  space.” 

Evelyn 

Iiiteriiio'cliary,  a.  [Fr.  intermfdiaire.]  Lying  be¬ 
tween;  intermediate;  intervening;  as,  an  intermediary 
step. 

— n.  That  which  is  intervenient  or  intermediate,  or  which 
lies  between. 

Intermotliote,  a.  [Fr.  in  termed  iat ;  Lat.  inter,  and 
medius,  that  is  in  the  midst,  mid,  middle]  Lying  or 
being  in  the  middle  place  or  degree  between  two  ex¬ 
tremes;  being  between  two  points  of  time  or  space; 
intervening;  interposed;  as,  an  intermediate  color,  in¬ 
termediate  accommodation  on  board  ship,  &c. 

I.  State.  (Theol,.)  The  state  of  the  soul  between  death 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  body. — Hook. 

1.  Terms.  (Math.)  The  terms  of  a  progression  between 
the  first  and  the  last;  the  means. 

1.  Shaft.  (Marine  Engin.)  The  strong  shaft  which 
runs  across  the  frame  of  the  engines,  to  connect  the 
two  eugines  and  the  two  paddle-wheels. 

— v.  n.  To  come  between  ;  to  interpose;  to  intervene. 
Iiiterine'riiately,  adv.  By  way  of  interjacence  or 
intervention. 

Intermediation,  n.  Intervention;  common  media¬ 
tion. 

Interme'diator,  n.  A  go-between  ;  a  mediator  be¬ 
tween  people;  an  intercessor. 

Intermedium,  n.  [Lat.]  A  mediatory  agent  or 
instrument.  —  Intermediate  space ;  interjacency. 

Inter  ment,  n.  [Fr.  enferrement.]  Act  of  interring  or 
depositing  a  dead  body  ih  the  earth  ;  burial ;  sepulture; 
inhumation. 

Intermezzo,  (- med'zo .)  [It.]  (Mus.)  See  Intermede. 
Iiitermieation,  (-kd'shun,)  n.  [Lat.  intemiicare. J  A 
shining  between  or  amidst. 

Intermig ra'tion,  n.  Reciprocity  of  migration  ;  act 
of  removing,  as  when  two  parties  or  peoples  take  each 
the  place  of  the  other. 

Inter'mi liable,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in,  and  terminus, 
a  boundary-line,  a  limit.]  Admitting  no  hound  or  limit; 
endless;  illimitable;  without  end  or  termination;  as, 
interminable  space. 

— n.  The  Almighty,  as  having  illimitable  being. 

I  iiter'ini  nobleness,  n.  State  of  being  limitless  or 
endless. 

Inter'miiiahly,  adv.  Having  no  end.  bound, or  limit. 

I  liter'll!  I  nate.  a.  [Lat.  interminafus.)  Limitless;  un¬ 
bounded;  unending;  as,  “  interminate  sleep.”  Chapman. 
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Intermingle,  (- min’gl ,)  v.  a.  To  mingle  or  mix 
among  or  together;  to  intermix;  to  put,  as  one  thing 
with  others. 

"  There  trees  and  intermingled  temples  rise."—  Pope. 

— v.  n.  To  be  mixed,  mingled,  or  incorporated. 
Intermission,  (-mish'un.)  n.  [Fr. :  Lat.  intermissii 
—  intermitto ,  in  ter  missus.]  Temporary  cessation:  inter¬ 
mediate  or  intervening  pause ;  temporary  discontinu¬ 
ance  or  subsidence;  interruption  ;  interval ;  stop  ;  rest ; 
as,  labor  without  intermission. 

Intermis'si  ve,  a.  Occurring  by  fits  or  starts;  alter¬ 
nating;  having  temporary  cessations;  broken  in  con¬ 
tinuity  ;  as,  intermissive  wars.  —  Howell. 

Intermit',  v.  a.  [Lat.  intermitto —  inter ,  and  mil  to,  to 
cause  to  go,  to  pass  over,  to  cease.  See  Mission.]  To 
discontinue;  to  break  off’ for  a  time ;  to  interrupt ;  to 
suspend. 

“  Arts  .  .  .  intermitted  and  interrupted  by  war.”  —Hale. 

— v.  n.  To  cease  or  become  suspended  for  a  time ;  to  go 
off  at  intervals,  as  a  fever. 

Intermit 'ten  t,  a.  [Fr.]  Ceasing  at  intervals  ;  ceas¬ 
ing  for  a  time  and  then  returning;  as,  an  intermittent 
fever. 

— 7i.  (Med.)  Any  disease  which  ceases  for  a  time  and 
again  returns,  so  that  the  patient  is  free  from  it  in  the 
intermediate  intervals.  —  See  Ague. 
Intermit'tingly,  adv.  With  intermissions  or  inter¬ 
vals. 

Intermix',  v.  a.  [Lat.  intermisceo,  intermixtus  —  in - 
ter,  and  misceo,  to  mix.]  To  mix  among;  to  mix  to¬ 
gether;  to  intermingle;  to  put,  as  6ome  things  with 
others. 

“  Her  persuasions  she  intermixed  with  tears.”  —  Hayward. 

— r.  n.  To  be  intermingled;  to  be  mixed  or  thrown  to¬ 
gether. 

Intermix'edly,  adv.  In  a  mixed  manner;  in  the 

way  of  admixture. 

Intermixture,  n.  [Inter  and  mixture.  See  Mix¬ 
ture.]  A  mass  of  ingredients;  a  mass  incorporated  by 
mixture.  —  Admixture;  some  additional  ingredient 
mingled  in  a  mass;  as,  an  intermixture  of  levity  and 
folly.  —  Bacon. 

Intermohil'ity,  n.  Capacity  of  mobile  self-action 
in  things. 

I n  terniod il  1  ion,  ( mo-diVyun,)  n.  (A  rch.)  The  vacant 
space  between  two  modillions. 

Intention  tone',  a.  [Lat.  inter,  and  mons ,  montis , 
mountain.]  Between  mountains. 

I n term ii n '(lane,  a.  [Lat.  inter,  and  mundanus — 
mundns ,  the  world.  See  Mundane.]  Existing  between 
worlds,  or  between  orb  and  orb ;  as,  interrnundane  space. 
In  term  u 'ral.  a.  [Lat.  interimuralis ,  from  murus,  a 
wall.  See  Mural.]  Lying  between  wails. 
Iiitermus'ciilar,  a.  [Fr.  inter  musculaire.]  Between 
the  muscles. 

Intermit  tat  ion.  n.  Interchange;  reciprocal  change. 
Internal,  a.  [Lat.  internus.]  Interior;  inward;  that 
is  within  any  limit,  confine,  or  surface  ;  arising  from, 
or  being  dependent  on,  the  body  itself;  —  opposed  to 
external ;  as,  internal  excellence,  the  internal  parts  of 
the  earth,  or  of  the  human  body.  —  Intrinsic;  native; 
real:  genuine;  as,  internal  rectitude. —  Pertaining  or 
having  reference  to  the  heart;  as,  internal  pur ity. — 
Within  a  country ;  having  reference  to  its  own  affairs, 
concerns,  or  interests;  domestic,  as  contra-distinguished 
from  foreign  ;  as,  internal  trade,  mternal  government. 
Internal  Angle.  (Geom.)  See  Alternate. 
Iiiteriial'ity,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  internal ; 
interiority. 

Inter'iially,  adv.  Inwardly;  within  the  body;  be- 
neath  the  surface  or  limit;  —  hence,  mentally;  spirit¬ 
ually;  intellectually. 

International.  (- ndsh'un-al ,)  a.  [ Inter  :\nd  iiational.] 
Relating  to  transactions  between  independent  nations, 
acknowledging  no  common  superior.  In  this  sense  we 
speak  of  international  law  as  an  important  branch  of 
the  so-called  Law  of  Nations,  q.  v.  It  may  be  expedi¬ 
ent  to  lay  down  a  caution  against  an  incorrect  use  of 
the  word  which  has  of  late  arisen,  namely,  in  the  sense 
of  “common  to”  all  or  several  nations:  e.g.  an  Inter- 
national  Exhibition  of  Industry. — Brande. 

I.  Trade.  The  name  often  given  by  political  econo¬ 
mists  to  the  double  operation  of  importation  and  ex¬ 
portation  of  products,  goods,  and  commodities;  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  value  between  exports  and  imports  being 
called  bahtnee  of  trade. 

Internationalist,  n.  One  who  advocates  or  up¬ 
holds  the  principles  and  claims  of  international  law. 
Internationalize,  v.  a.  To  make  or  render  inter¬ 
national  ;  to  cause  to  affect  the  reciprocal  relations  of 
two  or  more  nations;  as,  to  internationalize  a  treaty  of¬ 
fensive  and  defensive. 

International  (The),  or  International  So¬ 
ciety.  (Pol.)  See  Supplement. 

Interne',  77.  An  interior. 

Inlerneeiary,  (-ne'shi-a-re,)  Internec'inal.  In- 
terne'eine,  a.  [Lat.  internecinus ,  intemeco — in¬ 
ter,  and  neco,  to  slay,  from  nex,  necis ,  death,  murder, 
slaughter;  akin  to  Sanek.  nash,  to  die,  to  perish.]  Aim¬ 
ing  at  the  slaughter  and  destruction  of  each  other;  mu¬ 
tually  destructive;  deadly;  as,  internecine  war,  an  inter¬ 
necine  fend. 

Interne'ci  ve,  a.  [Lat.  intemecivus.]  Having  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  slaughter. 

Interneu'ral,  a.  (Anat.)  Lying  between  the  neural 
spines  or  processes. 

I  n  ter  mule,  7t.  [Lat.  inter  iiodium.]  (Bot.)  A  space 
between  one  knot  or  space,  and  another. 
Interuo'dial.  a.  Occurring  between  nodes  or  joints. 
Inter  nos,  [Lat.;  Fr.  entre  nous.]  Between  us. 
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Intern n ncial,  (- nrin'shal ,)  a.  [Lat.  inter,  and  nun - 
c/ms,  messenger.]  Belonging  or  having  reference  to  an 
internuncio. 

Intern tincio,  (-nun'shi-o,)  n.  [Lat.  internuntius  — 
inter,  and  nuncius ,  messenger;  It.  in  ter  nunzio.]  A  mes¬ 
senger  between  two  parties  ;  —  more  especially,  the  title 
given  to  the  Pope's  representative  at  republics  and 
minor  courts,  as  distinguished  from  the  nuncio,  or  pa¬ 
pal  legate  at  the  courts  of  emperors  and  kings.  —  For¬ 
merly,  the  designation  borne  by  the  Austrian  ambassador 
at  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

Inte  roceailie*  (-o-she-dn'ik,)  a.  Between  oceans;  as, 
interocean ic  steam-navigation. 

Interoc'ular,  o.  [Lat.  inter,  and  orulus,  eye.]  Be¬ 
tween  the  eyes;  placed  between  the  eyes. 

Interor'bital,  a.  Placed  between  the  orbits,  as  of 
the  eyes. 

Iiitero*'culant,  a.  See  Oscut.int. 

Interosseal.  Interosseous  a.  [Lat.  inter,  and 
oss^ux.]  Situated  between  bones;  as,  an  interosseous 
tendon. 

Interpale',  v.  a.  To  separate  by,  or  place  between, 
pales. 

Iii  terpause,  n.  An  intervening  pause  or  break. 

Interpellation,?*.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  interpellatio —  inter, 
and  obs.  pello. palatum,  to  speak.]  A  speaking  between ; 
an  interruption  of  one  speaking ;  —  lienee,  an  interrup¬ 
tion  ;  a  summons;  a  citation;  an  earnest  address;  in 
tercession. 

Interpen  etrate,  v.  a.  To  penetrate  between  or  be¬ 
neath  other  substances. 

— w.  n.  To  penetrate  between  or  within  substances. 

D  nterpenet ra  tion,  n.  Act  of  penetrating  within, 
between,  or  beneath  other  substances. 

I  n  ter  pen  'et  rative,  a.  Susceptible  of  penetration 
among  or  between  other  substances. 

Interpct'alary,  a.  ( Bot .)  Situate  between  the  petals 
of  a  flower. 

Intorpct'iolar,  a.  (Bot.)  Applied  to  stipules  occu¬ 
pying  the  space  between  the  petioles  of  opposite  leaves. 

I n ierpi las'tc r,  n.  (Arch.)  The  intervening  space 
between  two  pilasters. 

Interplace,  v.  a.  To  place  between. 

I  n  torplan  clary,  a.  Between  the  planets. 

Interplay,  n.  Interaction;  reciprocal  influence;  mu¬ 
tual  exercise. 

Interplead',  v.  a.  (Law.)  To  try  between  them¬ 
selves,  as  the  claimants  in  an  interpleader. —  Webster. 

Interplead  er,  n.  (Law.)  A  proceeding  in  a  suit 
where  a  person  owes  a  debt  or  rent  to  one  of  the  parties, 
but,  till  the  determination  of  it,  he  does  not  know  to 
which,  lie  accordingly  desires  that  they  may  inter¬ 
plead,  so  that  he  may  be  safe  in  the  payment;  in  which 
case  it  is  usual  to* order  the  money  to  ho  paid  into  court, 
for  the  benefit  of  such  of  the  parties  as  the  court,  upon 
hearing,  shall  decree  it  to  be  due. 

Interplctf^e,  (-plef.)  v.  a .  To  give  aud  take  as  a 
pledge  reciprocally. 

Interpoint',  v.  a.  To  point ;  to  punctuate. 

Interpolate,  (- tcr'po-ldt ,)  v.  a.  [Lat.  interpSlo ,  inter¬ 
polate —  inter ,  and  polio ,  to  furbish,  to  smooth,  to  pol¬ 
ish.]  To  corrupt;  to  falsify;  to  foist  in;  to  insert,  as  a 
spurious  word  or  passage  in  a  manuscript  or  book  ;  to 
add  a  spurious  word  or  passage  to  the  original. 

(Math,  aud  Astron.)  To  fill  up  the  intermediate  terms 
of  a  series  of  numbers,  or  observations,  by  numbers 
which  follow  the  same  law. 

Interpolated, p.  a.  Inserted  or  added  to  the  original; 
foisted  in  ;  imported  into  ;  as,  an  interpolated  passage. 

(Math.)  Applied  to  terms  introduced  into  a  series  by 
interpolation. 

Interpola'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  interpolation ]  Act  of 
interpolating,  or  of  foisting  or  importing  a  word  or  pas¬ 
sage  into  a  book  or  manuscript,  as  a  spurious  or  extra¬ 
neous  word  or  passage  inserted  in  the  genuine  writings 
of  an^author. 

•*  I  have  changed  the  situation  of  some  of  the  Latia  verses,  and 
made  some  interpolations*'' — Cromwell. 

(Math,  and  Astron.)  A  method  employed  for  filling  up 
the  intermediate  terms  of  a  series  of  numbers  or  ob¬ 
servations,  by  numbers  which  follow  the  same  law.  The 
method  itself  is  dependent  upon  the  following  problem  : 
—  Let  there  be  given  two  series  of  numbers,  the  corre¬ 
sponding  terms  of  which  have  some  determinate  relation 
to  each  other,  and  of  which  the  first  is  called  the  series 
of  roots,  and  the  second  the  series  of  functions  (see  In- 
tegral  Calculus)  ;  to  find  the  function  corresponding 
to  any  term  in  the  series  of  roots,  from  the  numbers  in 
the  series  of  functions,  which  precede  or  follow  that 
which  is  required,  this  is  a  question  of  interpolation. 
In  other  words,  its  application  may  be  shown  as  fol¬ 
lows: —  The  most  extensive  table  of  logarithms  in  com¬ 
mon  use  is  a  succession  of  values  of  log.  x ,  answering  to 
x  —  10,U00,  x  —  10,001,  x  —  10,002,  and  so  on  up  to  x  = 
99,999.  The  process  of  interpolation  is  that  of  inserting 
in  a  table  values  of  the  tabulated  function,  intermediate 
to  those  given  in  the  table.  For  example,  suppose  that 
p,  q,  r,  s,  Ac.,  are  written  in  a  table  opposite  to  a,  a  + 
b,  a  +  2 h,  a  4-  3 b,  Ac.,  if  it  is  demanded  what  is  the  value 
of  the  function  corresponding  to  a  -f-  2^5,  it  would  he 
a  question  coming  under  the  heading,  interpolation.  In 
astronomy,  also,  it  teaches  us  a  mathematical  law  which 
will  connect  together  a  number  of  observed  facts.  Thus, 
supposing  that  twenty  places  of  a  comet  have  been  de¬ 
termined  by  observation,  these  places  are  said,  in  math¬ 
ematical  language,  to  be  interpolated  when  a  curve  de¬ 
fined  by  an  analytical  equation  has  been  formed,  which 
passes  through  them  all:  for,  by  means  of  this  curve, 
the  point  of  location  of  the  comet  at  any  intermediate 
time  can  he  easily  discovered. 

Interpolator,  n.  One  who  interpolates ;  one  who 


foists  into  a  book  or  manuscript  spurious  passages,  or 
falsified  words  ;  one  who  adds  something  to  geuuiue 
writings. 

Intcrpol'isli.  v.  a.  To  polish  between. 

B  n terpone',  r.a.  To  set  or  insert  between,  (n.) 

Intcrpo  nent,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which  interposes. 

Intcrpo*  al,  a.  Act  of  interposing  ;  interposition  ;  in¬ 
terference;  agency  between  two  persons.  —  Interven¬ 
tion  ;  a  coming  or  going  between. 

Interpose',  v.  a.  [Fr.  mlerposer ;  Lat.  inter pono.)  To 
place  between  ;  to  cause  to  intervene  ;  as,  to  interpose  a 
body  between  one’s  eyesight  and  the  sun.  —  To  thrust 
in  ;  to  intrude,  as  an  obstruction,  interruption,  or  incon¬ 
venience. 

"  Death  stands  ready  to  interpose  his  dart." — Milton. 

— To  offer,  as  aid  or  services,  for  succor  or  relief,  or  for  the 
adjustment  of  difficulties  or  differences. 

"  The  common  Father  af  muukiud  seasonably  interposed  his 
haud.'  —  Woodward. 

— v.  n.  To  come  in  between  ;  to  step  in  between  persons 
at  variance,  as  an  adjuster  or  peacemaker  ;  to  mediate; 
to  intercede. 

Those  who  in  quarrels  interpose 
Must  ofteu  wipe  a  bloody  nose.  '  -  Gay. 

— To  intervene;  to  put  in  by  way  of  interruption;  to 
interfere;  to  intermeddle. 

"  Rut  interposes  Eleutherim,  this  objection  may  be  made  indeed 
almost  against  auy  hypothesis."  — Boyle . 

Intcrpos  er,  n.  One  who  makes  interposition;  a  me¬ 
diator;  one  who  acts  as  an  agent  between  parties. 

Intcrpos'it,  n.  [  Lat.  ruter/jONilax.]  A  place  of  deposit 
between  one  commercial  place  or  country  and  another; 
an  entrepot. 

Interposition,  (- po-zish'un ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  intrrpn- 
stlio.]  Act  of  interposing;  a  placing,  coming,  or  being 
between  ;  as,  the  interposition  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  be¬ 
tween  Europe  and  America.  —  Intervenieiit  agency  ;  as, 
a  divine  interposition. — Mediation  ;  intercession  ;  agency 
between  parties;  as,  a  reconciliation  was  effected  by  the 
interposition  of  a  mutual  friend. 

— Anything  interposed. 

I nter'pret,  v.  a.  [Fr.  interpreter;  Lat.  interpreter , 
from  interpres.  See  Interpreter.]  To  act  the  part  of 
an  interpreter  of;  to  explain:  to  expound;  to  translate 
unintelligible  words  into  intelligible  ones  ;  to  construe  ; 
to  decipher;  to  define;  —  used  in  application  to  lan¬ 
guage,  Ac.  —  To  explain  or  unfold  the  meaning  of  pre¬ 
dictions,  dreams,  visions,  omens,  or  enigmas  ;  to  eluci¬ 
date  ;  to  unravel,  as  something  not  understood. 

Intcr'pretable,  a.  That  may  be  interpreted  or  eluci¬ 
dated. 

Interpretation,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  interpretation  Act 
of  interpreting;  explaining  of  unintelligible  words  in 
language  which  is  intelligible  ;  act  of  expounding  or  un¬ 
folding  what  is  not  understood  or  not  obvious  ;  transla¬ 
tion. —  The  sense  unfolded  by  an  interpreter;  exposi¬ 
tion  ;  meaning  ;  sense.  —  Art  of  teaching  the  real  senti¬ 
ments  contained  in  any  form  of  words. 

"We  beseech  thee  to  give  us  the  interpretation  and  use  of  it." 

Bacon. 

(Math.)  The  process  of  explaining  special  results 
arrived  at  by  the  application  of  general  mathematical 
rules  or  formulae.  —  Davies  and  Peck. 

Inter  pretative,  a.  [Vr.  inter pretatif]  Containing 
explanation.  —  Intended  or  adapted  to  explain;  as, 
“  interpret  dive  lexicography.”  —  Johnson. 

!nter'pretatively,arfu.  In  an  interpretative  manner. 

Interpreter,  n.  [Lat.  interpres ,  interprets  —  inter, 
and  pres,  or  pries,  priedis,  a  bondsman,  a  surety,  from 
Gr. priamai,  to  buy  with  one’s  money.]  One  who  ex¬ 
plains,  expounds,  or  elucidates ;  an  expositor;  a  trans¬ 
lator;  a  dragoman  ;  and  in  India,  a  moonshee. 

In terpn notion,  (-punk1  shun,)  n.  [Lat.  interpunrtio.] 
The  making  ot  points  to  govern  the  parts  of  a  sentence; 
punctuation. 

In  terra'll ial,  a.  [Lat.  prefix  inter,  and  radius,  ray.] 
Between  the  radii,  or  rays. 

Interreccive',  v.  a.  To  receive  between  or  within. 

Interregnum,  n.  [Lat.  inter,  and  reynum,  a  king¬ 
dom,  kingly  government.  See  Regal  and  Reign.]  The 
time  which  elapses  between  the  death,  abdication,  or 
deposition  of  one  king,  and  the  election  or  succession 
of  another;  time  during  which  a  throne  is  vacant. — 
Any  period  during  which  the  executive  functions  of  a 
government  are  in  a  state  of  suspension  or  inoperation. 

I n'terreign,  (-ran,)  n.  Vacancy  of  a  throne;  inter¬ 
regnum,  (q.  v.) 

Inter'rer,  n.  One  who  inters  or  bestows  the  rites  of 
sepulture. 

In'terrex,  n.  [Lat.  infer,  and  rex,  king.]  A  regent; 
the  lieutenant  or  governing  magistrate  of  a  kingdom 
during  an  interregnum  or  vacancy  of  the  throne. 

Interrogate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  interroger;  Lat.  interrogn, 
interrogatus  —  inter,  and  rogo,  to  ask.  See  Rogation.] 
To  ask  formally;  to  question;  to  examine  by  putting 
questions;  as,  to  interrogate,  a  witness. 

— v.  n.  To  ask  ;  to  put  questions;  to  make  inquiries  of. 

Interrogatee',  n.  One  who  is  interrogated,  or  who 
is  asked  questions. 

Interrogation,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  interrogate.]  Act  of 
interrogating  or  of  questioning;  examination  by  ques¬ 
tions. —  A  question  put;  an  inquiry. 

(Gram.)  A  mark  or  sign,  thus  (?),  denoting  that  the 
sentence  which  immediately  precedes  it  is  a  question; 
as.  What  is  it  t  It  is  also  used  as  a  note  indicative  of  a 
query,  and  also  to  indicate  the  expression  of  a  doubt. 

Interrogative,  a.  [Fr.  interrogatif;  late  Lat.  inter- 
rogativus.)  Denoting  a  question ;  put  forward  in  the 
form  of  a  question  ;  as,  an  interrogative  phrase. 

—n.  (Gram.)  A  word  used  in  asking  questions;  ns,  what? 
who ?  which  ?  why  ?  wherefore ?  whence ?  whom ? 
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Interrogatively,  adv.  In  an  iuterrogative  or  ques¬ 
tioning  manner. 

Intemigator,  n.  [Lat.]  A  questioner;  one  who 
interrogates.  % 

ii»l<Troga(<u,y,  n.  [L.  Lat.  interrogatorium.]  A 
question;  an  inquiry;  a  query. 

(Law.)  Written  questions  proposed  to  witnesses  who 
are  to  be  examined  out  of  court,  under  authority  of 
courts  where  such  examination  is  not  directed  to  be 
taken  vivd  voce. 

— a.  ( Fr.  interrogatoire  ;  late  Lat.  interrogatorius.]  Con¬ 
sisting  of  questions ;  containing  or  expressing  a  question ; 
as,  an  interrogatory  sentence. 

Interrupt',  r.a.  [Lat.  mterruptus,  from  interrumpo 
—  inter,  and  rumpo,  to  break.]  To  break  in  between; 
to  break  off;  to  hinder,  obstruct,  or  stop  by  breaking 
in  upon  the  course  or  progress  of  anything;  to  impede; 
to  break  the  current  or  motion  of;  as,  he  was  interrupted 
while  speaking,  heavy  gales  inteiTUpted  the  vessel’s  pro¬ 
gress. —  To  divide;  to  break;  to  separate;  to  sever,  as 
continuity  or  a  continued  series;  us,  a  mountain  not 
interrupted  by  puss  or  defile. 

Intcrrnpt'cU,  a.  Broken;  intermitted;  exhibiting 
interruption. 

(Bot.)  Applied  to  parts  of  plants  when  symmetrical 
arrangement  is  destroyed  by  local  causes. 

I ndcrrnpa  cilly,  adv.  With  breaks,  obstructions,  or 
interruptions. 

Interrupt  er,  n.  He  who,  or  that,  which,  interrupts. 

Interruption,  (- rUp'shun ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat  interrupts.] 

Act  of  interruption, or  breaking  in  upon  progression  or 
continuity.  —  Stop;  hinderance;  obstruction  caused  by 
breaking  in  upon  any  course,  current,  progress,  or  mo¬ 
tion  ;  as,  I  cannot  go  on  with  the  work  on  accouut  of 
interruptions.  —  Intermission  ;  cessation;  stop. 

Dnternip'ti  vo,  a.  Interrupting;  having  a  tendency 
or  inclination  to  interrupt. 

Interrup'ti vely,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  interrupt; 
by  interruption. 

fintcrscap'nlar,  a.  (Anat.)  Lying  between  the 
shoulder-blades. 

Intersccn'ilcnt,  a.  (Math.)  Applied  to  quantities 
which  have  irrational  quantities  for  exponents  of  their 
powers.  Interscendent  quantities  are  so  called  because 
they  hold  a  mean  as  it  were  between  algebraicand  trau- 
scendable  quantities. 

Interscsml,  (-sind',)  v.  a.  [Lat.  inter  scindere.]  To  cut 
off  by  interruption. 

Interscribe',  v.  a.  [Lat.  interscribere —  inter ,  and 
scrihere,  to  write.]  To  write  between. 

Enterse'cant,  a.  [Lat.  intersccaus.]  Dividing  into 
parts ;  crossing. 

Intersect/,  i*.  a.  [Lat.  inter  seen,  intersectus  —  niter,  and 
se.co,  to  cut ]  To  cut  in  between;  to  cut  asunder;  to 
divide;  to  cut  or  cross  reciprocally  ;  to  divide  into  parts 
by  crossing. 

— v.  7i.  To  meet  and  cut  across  each  other ;  as,  the  point 
where  two  lines  intersect. 

Intersection,  (- seUshun ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  intersection 
The  act  or  state  of  intersection. 

(Geo in.)  The  meeting  or  concourse  of  lines  and  sur¬ 
faces.  The  number  of  intersections  of  a  plane  curved 
with  a  right  line  determines  the  order  of  that  curve, 
and  hence  it  follows  that,  in  general,  the  number  of  in-  ■ 
tersections  of  two  plane  curves  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
their  orders.  The  order  of  a  surface  is  the  number  of  real 
and  imaginary  intersections  which  it  makes  with  a  right 
line,  and  hence  agrees  with  the  order  of  each  of  its 
plane  sections. 

Intersect  ional.  a.  Relating,  or  belonging  to,  or 
formed  liy  intersections. 

Interset',  v.  a.  To  set  or  place  between  or  amidst. 

S  ntersliock',  v.  a.  To  invest  with  a  mutual  shock. 

Intersocial,  (-so'shi-ul,)  a.  Belonging  to  intercourse 
or  association  ;  having  reference  to  the  mutual  relations 
attaching  t<>  persons  in  society. 

I  n  tersoinnioiis,  a.  Betweeu  the  hours  devoted  to 
sleep  (R.) 

Intcrsonr'.  v.  a.  To  mingle  something  eour  with. 

I  interspace,  n.  An  intervening  space;  vacuum  be¬ 
tween  two  things. 

In'terspeecli,  n.  A  speech  brought  by  interposition 
between  other  speeches. 

Intersperse',  t>.  a.  [Lat.  intersperms  —  interspergo , 
inter,  and  spurgo.  to  strew,  to  scatter,  to  sprinkle,  from 
the  root  spar,  whence  Gr.  speii’o,  to  sow.]  To  strew  or 
sprinkle  among;  to  scatter  or  set  here  and  there  among 
tilings;  as,  to  intersperse  flowers  in  a  parterre  of  shrubs. 

Intersper'sioil,  n.  Act  of  scattering  or  setting  here 
and  there  among  other  tilings. 

Interspi'nons,a.  (Anat.)  Being  between  thespinous 
bones.  —  Poget. 

Intcrspirn't  ion,  ??.  Inspiration  at  intervals. —  Hall. 

Inter-state',  a.  (Law.)  Existing  between  different 
States.  —  J  Story. 

Interstellar,  Interstel'lary,  a.  [Let.  inter,  and 
stellaris ,  from  Stella,  a  star,  q.  ?’.]  (Astron.)  Intervening 
between  the  stars;  situated  beyond  the  solar  system. 

In'terstice,  to.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  interstitium,  from  in¬ 
ters  isto  —  inter,  and  sisto,  to  place,  set,  cause  to  stand,  to 
stand.  See  Stand]  Space  between  things;  chiefly  a 
narrow  or  small  space  between  things  closely  set,  or  the 
parts  which  compose  a  body.  —  An  intervening  space 
of  time:  as,  “  The  interstices  of  time.” — Ay  life. 

Intersti  tial,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  containing  inter¬ 
stices;  intermediate. 

I nterst  ratification,  n.  (Gent.)  The  subdivision 
of  a  deposit  by  layers  of  other  substances. 

Inters!  rat'ificil,  a.  (Geol.)  Applied  to  deposits  in¬ 
tersected  by  layers  of  other  rocks;  —  or  to  a  stratum 
contained  within  auother  stratum. 
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Interfilin'  v.  a.  See  Entertain. 

Intertan'^le,  v.  a.  To  intertwine;  to  intertwist. 

Intei’tex'tnre,  n.  [From  Lat.  inter,  between,  and 
texo,  to  weave.]  The  act  of  interweaving,  or  the  state 
of  being  interwoven. 

In'ter-tie,  n.  {Arch.)  An  horizontal  piece  of  timber 
framed  between  two  points,  in  order  to  tie  them  together; 
sometimes  this  is  called  a  cross-brace.  —  Braude. 

Intert  is'Hiietl,  a.  Wrought  with  joint  tissue. 

Inter! rut  lie,  n.  Mutual  traffic;  traffic  of  one  with 
another. 

Iiiter-traitspic'llOUS,  a.  Transparent  between  the 
parts:  transpicuous. 

Intertrigo,  n.  [From  Lat.  inter ,  between,  and  tcro ,  to 
rub.]  {Med.)  An  excoriation  about  the  anus,  groins, 
axilla,  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  attended  with  inflam¬ 
mation  and  moisture.  It  is  most  commonly  produced 
by  the  irritation  of  the  urine,  from  riding,  or  some  ac¬ 
rimony  in  children. 

Iutertrop'icnl,  a.  Situated  between  the  tropics. 

Intertwine',  v.  a.  To  unite  by  twining  or  twisting, 
as  one  with  another. 

-r-v.  n.  To  be  mutually  interwoven. 

In'tert w  ine,  n.  A  mutual  twining  or  twisting. 

Intert willingly,  adv.  By  intertwining. 

Intertwist',  v.  a.  To  twist,  as  one  wiih  another. 

In  terval,  n.  [ Fr.  inter mUe ;  Lat.  inter vaU tun  —  inter, 
and  vallum ,  a  line  of  palisades,  a  rampart,  a  wall,  from 
v  alius,  a  stake,  a  pole.]  A  space  between  things  ;  avoid 
space  intervening  between  any  two  objects.  —  Space  of 
time  between  any  two  points  or  events,  or  between  two 
paroxysms  of  disease,  pain,  or  delirium.  —  The  distance 
between  two  given  sounds  in  music,  or  the  difference  in 
point  of  gravity  or  acuteness. 

In'torval,  n.  A  name  sometimes  given  in  some  parts 
of  the  U.  States  to  low  or  alluvial,  level,  and  fertile  land 
on  the  margin  of  rivers.  (Also  written  intervale.) 

(Mas.)  The  imaginary  distance  between  two  sounds 
as  respects  their  acuteness  and  gravity;  thus,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  imaginary  distance  from  C  upwards  to  D  is 
called  the  interval  of  a  tone;  from  C  to  E  the  interval 
of  a  major  third  ;  from  C  to  G  the  interval  of  a  fifth,  and 
soon. 

— a.  Relating  to  the  kind  of  land  above  described. 

Infikrveiii(k<l,  (- vdtul ',)  a.  Intersected,  as  with  veins. 

Intervene',  v.  n.  [Fr.  inter vmir ;  Lat.  intervenio — 
inter,  and  vnin,  to  come.  See  Venture.]  To  come  or 
be  between  persons  or  things;  to  be  situated  between  ; 
to  come  between  points  of  time  or  events;  to  happen  in 
a  way  to  disturb,  cross,  or  interrupt;  to  interpose. 

Interven'er,  n.  (E:cl.  Law  )  One  who  interposes  his 
claim  iu  a  suit  in  which  he  was  not  originally  a  party. 

Interven'ieiit,  a.  Intervening;  passing  between. 

Iiitcrvo'niiiiii.  n.  [Lat.  inter ,  between,  and  vena ,  a 
vein.]  (Bat.)  The  area  lying  between  two  or  more  veins 
or  veinlets  of  leaves. 

Interven  tion,  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  intervention]  Act  of  in¬ 
tervening;  a  state  of  coming  or  being  between;  inter¬ 
position;  agency  of  persons  between  persons;  media¬ 
tion;  interposition  in  favor  of  another. 

{/*<>!.)  The  armed  interposition  of  one  state  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  another.  Since  the  Congress  of  Vien¬ 
na,  this  right  of  intervention  has  become  distinctly  re¬ 
cognized,  ami  has  been  acted  upon  more  frequently  than 
formerly.  The  right  of  every  nation  to  increase  its  na¬ 
tional  dominions,  wealth,  and  power,  by  all  innocent 
ami  lawful  means,  is  an  incontrovertible  right  of  sover¬ 
eignty,  generally  recognized  by  the  usage  and  opinion 
of  nations;  but  when  the  exercise  of  this  right  directly 
interferes  with  the  sovereign  rights  of  other  states,  then 
the  right  of  intervention,  or  interference  of  other  states, 
is  requisite  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power.  As  is 
rightly  observed  in  Wheaton’s  International  Law,  the 
internal  development  of  the  resources  of  a  country,  or 
its  acquisition  of  colonies  and  dependencies,  at  a  distance 
from  Europe,  has  never  been  considered  a  just  motive 
for  such  interference.  Interventions,  therefore,  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  balance  of  power,  have  been  generally  con¬ 
fined  to  preventing  a  sovereign,  already  powerful,  from 
incorporating  conquered  provinces  into  his  territory,  or 
increasing  his  dominions  by  marriage  or  inheritance, or 
exercising  a  dictatorial  influence  on  the  councils  and 
conduct  of  other  independent  states. 

In tervoii'tor,  n.  A  mediator:  one  appointed  by  a 
Church  to  reconcile  parties.  — r  Wright. 

Iiitervcrt',  v.  y.  Tq  turn  to  another  course. 

f‘The  duke  inttrverled  the  bargain. ,f  s  Wolton. 

fnterver't-ebral,  a.  Being  between  the  vertebras. 

In  terview,  n.  A  meeting;  a  conference  or  mutual 
communication  of  thoughts. 

— v.  a.  To  visit  or  call  upon  a  prominent  person  or  public 
character  for  the  purpose  of  interrogating  him, and  elicit¬ 
ing  information ;  as,  to  interview  a  senator.  (Used  in  the 
U.  States. ) 

I nler vis' it,  n.  4n  intermediate  visit. 

Intervis'itiug,  n.  A  mutual  visiting. 

Intervoln  lion,  n.  The  state  of  being  intervolved. 

IntoryoJ  ve',  v.  a.  [Lat,  inteivolvn.]  To  involve  one 
with  another. 

Interl  eave',  v.  a.  (pret.  interwove  ;  pp.  interwoven. 
8oe  Weave.)  To  weave  together;  to  intermix  or  unite 
ill  texture  or  construction ;  to  intermix;  to  set  among 
or  together;  to  intermingle  :  to  Insert  together. 

IiiterweftV'iilg?,  n.  Interfexture. 

Iiitorw isir.  v.  a.  To  wish  mutually  fo  eacl)  other, 

M  What  tyrants  and  their  subjects  interwUh."  —  Donne. 

Interworlds',  n.pl.  Worlds  among  other  worlds. 

Holland. 

Interwoiliicl'iiig,  a.  Wounding  mutually. 

Inter  wreathed7,  a.  Woven  iu  a  wreath. 


Intertable,  a.  [Lat.  intestubilis.]  Disqualified  to 
make  a  will. 

Intes'tacy,  n.  State  of  being  intestate,  or  of  dying 
without  making  a  will,  or  disposing  of  one  s  effects. 

Intes'tate,  a.  [Fr.  in  testa  t ;  Lat.  intestatus  —  in,  and 
testatus,  from  testor ,  to  testify,  to  make  a  statement  or 
will.  See  Test.]  Dying  without  having  made  a  will ; 
not  devised;  not  disposed  of  by  will. 

— n.  A  person  who  dies  without  making  a  will ;  —  the  op¬ 
posite  of  testator. 

Iiitesti'na.  n.pl.  [Lat.  intest inus.]  ( Zool .)  The  name 
given  by  Cuvier  to  the  intestinal  worms.  —  See  Nema- 
TOIDS. 

Intes  tinal,  a.  [Fr,from  Lat.  intestin a.]  Pertaining 
to  the  intestines  of  an  animal  hotly;  belonging  to  tiie 
intestines. 

I.  Worms.  ( Zool .)  See  Nemuoids. 

I  n  t  esi  i  nul  ia.  n.pl.  {Zool.)  The  name  applied  by 
Liumeus  to  the  intestinal  worms.  See  Nematoids. 

Intestine',  a.  [Fr. :  Liit.uitestinus.]  Inward ;  domes¬ 
tic  ;  not  foreign ;  ns,  an  intestine  war. 

{Hydrodynamics.)  Noting  motion  among  component 
particles  or  fluids. 

E  ntest  i  lie,  n.;  (usually  in  the  pi..  Intestines  )  [Fr.  pi. 
iutestins  ;  bat.  pi.  intestina.]  {Anat.)  The  convoluted 
membraneous  tube  that  extends  from  the  stomach  to 
the  anus,  receives  the  ingested  food,  retains  it  a  certain 
time,  mixes  with  it  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  pro¬ 
pels  the  chyle  into  the  lacteals,  and  covers  the  faeces 
with  mucus,  is  so  called.  The  I.  are  situated  in  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  are  divided  into  the  small 
and  large,  which  have,  besides  their  size,  other  circum¬ 
stances  of  distinction.  The  small  I.  are  supplied  inter¬ 
nally  with  folds,  called  valvvlie  conniventes ,  and  have 
no  bauds  on  their  external  surface.  The  large  1.  have 
no  folds  internally;  are  supplied  externally  with  three 
strong  muscular  hands,  which  run  parallel  upon  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  give  the  intestines  a  saccated appearance;  they 
have  also  small  fatty  appendages,  called  a/)pmdicuhe 
epiploicse .  The  first  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube,  lor 
about  the  extent  of  twelve  fingers’  breadth,  is  called  the 
duodenum ;  it  lies  in  the  epigastric  region  ;  makes  three 
turnings,  ami  between  the  first  and  second  flexure  re¬ 
ceives,  by  a  common  opening,  the  pancreatic  duct,  and 
the  ductus  communis  choledocluis.  It  is  in  this  portion 
of  the  /.  that  ehylification  is  chiefly  performed.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  small  1.  is  distinguished  by  an 
imaginary  division  into  the  jejunum  and  ileum ,  q.  v. 
The  beginning  of  the  large  /.  is  firmly  tied  down  in  the 
right  iliac  region,  and  for  the  extent  of  about  four 
fingers’  breadth  is  called  the  csecum,  having  adhering  to 
it  a  worm-like  process,  called  the  processus  cstci ,  vermi - 
formis ,  or  appendicula  cieci  vermi f'ormis.  The  great  /., 
thenceforward  called  colon ,  ascends  towards  the  liver, 
passes  across  the  abdomen, under  the  stomach,  to  the  left 
side,  where  it  is  contorted  like  the  letter  S,  and  descends 
to  the  pelvis,  hence  it  is  divided  in  this  course  into  the 
ascending  portion ,  the  transverse  arch,  ami  the  sigmoid 
jlexure.  When  it  has  reached  the  pelvis.it  is  called  the 
rectum ,  from  whence  it  proc  eeds  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
anus.  The  intestinal  canal  is  composed  of  three  mem¬ 
branes,  or  coats  :  a  common  one  from  the  peritoneum,  a 
rnu  cular  coat ,  and  a  villous  coat ,  the  villi  being  formed 
of  the  fine  terminations  of  arteries  and  nerves,  and  the 
origins  of  lacteals  and  lymphatics.  The  1.  are  con¬ 
nected  to  the  body  by  the  mesentery;  the  duodenum 
has  also  a  peculiar  connecting  cellular  substance,  as 
have  likewise  the  colon  and  rectum,  by  whose  means 
the  former  is  firmly  accreted  to  the  back,  the  colon  to 
the  kidneys,  and  the  latter  to  the  os  coceygis,  and,  in 
women,  to  the  vagina.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
tube  is  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  arteries 
of  this  canal  are  branches  of  the  superior  and  inferior 
mesenteric ,  uud  the  duodenal.  The  veins  evacuate  their 
blood  into  the  vena  portae.  The  nerves  are  branches 
of  t ho  eighth  pair  and  intcrcostals.  The  lacteal  vessels, 
which  originate  principally  from  the  jejunum,  proceed 
to  the  glands  in  the  mesentery. 

Inlox'imk,  n.  {But.)  The  name  applied  by  Lindley 
to  the  fourth  coating  of  the  pollen-grains  in  certain 
plants,  which  is  intermediate  between  the  extine  apd 
the  exintiue. 

Intex  tured,  a.  Woven  in  ;  inwrought. 

Iiitlirnll',  v.  a.  To  enslave;  to  reduce  to  bondage  or 
servitude ;  to  shackle. 

I aa fl Hi ral  inon t ,  n.  Act  of  inthralling;  servitude; 
slavery ;  bondage. 

In  throne',  v.  a.  To  enthrone;  to  seat  on  a  throne  ;  to 
raise  to  royalty. 

Inf  li  ron  •»*',  v.  a.  To  crowd  together;  to  throng, 

B  ait  Siroiiiza't Ion.  n.  The  act  of  enthroning. 

Intice',  *».  a.  See  Entice. 

In't  iniaoy,  n.  The  state  of  being  intimate  ;  close  fa¬ 
miliarity  or  fellowship  ;  nearness  in  friendship. 

In't  i  in  ate,  a.  [Lat.  inti  m  us,  superl.  of  intus ,  within.] 
Inmost;  innermost;  inward;  internal;  near;  close  in 
friendship  or  acquaintance ;  familiar. 

t-tW.  A  familiar  friend  or  acquaintance;  an  associate;  one 
to  whom  the  inmost  thoughts  and  feelings,  or  private 
concerns  of  another  are  intrusted  without  reserve. 

— v.  a.  f  L.  Lat.  inti  mo,  intimatus,  from  Lat.  intimus.  inner¬ 
most.]  To  hint ;  to  suggest  obscurely,  indirectly,  or  not 
very  plainly;  to  give  slight  notice  of;  to  announce;  to 
make  known. 

Iii'tiinately,  adv.  In  an  intimate  manner;  closely; 
with  close  intermixture  and  union  of  parts;  with  near¬ 
ness  of  friendship  or  alliance;  familiarly;  particularly  ; 

I  nt  ima't  ion,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  intimutio/]  Act  of  inti¬ 
mating;  that  which  intimates';  hint;  an  obscure  or  in¬ 
direct  suggestion  or  notice;  a  declaration  or  remark 
communicating  imperfect  information  ;  announcement. 
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Intim'iriatc*  v.  a.  [Fr.  intimrder ;  L.  Lat.  intimido, 
intimidatum :  Lat.  in,  and  timidus ,  full  of  fear,  fearful, 
from  timen ,  to  fear.]  To  put  in  fear  or  dread;  to  make 
fearful :  to  inspire  with  fear;  to  dishearten  ;  to  dispirit; 
to  deter ;  to  frighten  ;  to  terrify. 

Iiitftinida'tion,  n.  [Fr.J  Act  of  intimidating,  or  of 
making  fearful ;  the  state  of  being  abashed. 

Intimidatory.  a.  Tending  to  intimidate. 

Intincti  v'ity,  a.  [Lat.  intingn,  t<»  dip  in.]  The  want 
of  the  quality  of  coloring  other  bodies. —  Smart. 

Inline,  n.  f  Lat.  intus,  within  ]  The  name  applied  by 
Lindley  to  the  hyaline,  extensible,  and  very  tenuous 
innermost  coating  of  pollen-grains. 

Entitle.  v.a.  See  Entitle. 

I ntit'nle,  v.  a.  To  entitle  ;  to  give  a  title  to.  —  Selden. 

Into.  prep.  Noting  entrance,  or  a  passing  from  the  out¬ 
side  of  a  thing  to  its  interior  parts.  —  Noting  penetra¬ 
tion  beyond  the  outside  or  surface,  or  access  to  it.  —  Not¬ 
ing  insertion,  mixture,  inclusion,  or  the  passing  of  a 
thing  from  one  form  or  state  to  another. 

fliitol'ernhle,  a.  [Fr.  intolcrabU,  from  Lat.  intolera- 
bilis  —  in.  and  tolerabilis ,  from  tolero.  to  endure,  to  un¬ 
dergo.  Sec  Tolerate. J  That  cannot  be  borne;  that 
cannot  be  endured;  unsupportable ;  insufferable;  not 
to  be  allowed. 

Intol'ernhleness,  n.  Quality  of  being  not  tolerable 
or  sufferable. 

Intolerably,  adv.  To  a  degree  beyond  endurance. 

Intol'erance,  n.  [Fr.  intolerance ;  Lat.  intolerantia.] 
Impatience;  want  of  capacity  to  endure:  want  of  tol¬ 
eration  ;  the  not  enduring  at  all,  or  not  suffering  to  exist 
without  persecution. 

Intolerant,  a.  [Fr.  intoUrant;  Lat.  intolerans  —  in, 
and  tolero.]  That  cannot  bear  or  endure;  impatient; 
not  enduring  difference  of  opinion  or  worship;  refusing 
to  tolerate  others. 

— n.  A  bigot ;  one  who  does  not  favor  toleration. 

Iiitol'erantly,  adv.  Not  tolerantly. 

Intol'emoted,  a.  Not  endured  ;  not  tolerated. 

Intolera'tion.  n.  Refusal  to  tolerate  others  iu  their 
opinions  or  worship. 

Entomb,  v.  a.  To  deposit  iu  a  tomb  ;  to  bury. 

In'tonate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  inton o ,  intonatus  —  in,  and  tnno, 
to  sound,  to  resound,  to  thunder.  See  Tone.]  (Mus.)  To 
sound;  to  sound  the  notes  of  a  musical  scale. 

— To  read,  as  in  liturgical  services,  in  a  musical  manner. 

Intona  tion,  n.  [Fr.]  The  modulation  of  the  voice  in 
expression. 

( Mus.)  The  art  of  tuning  and  giving  to  the  tones  of 
the  voice,  or  instruments,  that  occasional  impulse,  swell, 
and  decrease,  upon  which  all  expression,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  depends.  The  intonation  of  a  singer  may  be  true 
or  false,  according  to  the  observance  or  non-observance 
of  the  just  proportions  that  belong  to  the  intervals  sung. 
True  intonation  is  an  exception  among  singers  and 
among  players  upon  bowed  instruments,  such  as  the  vi¬ 
olin,  violoncello,  &c.  In  church  music,  those  antipho¬ 
nies  which  are  first  sung  by  the  priest  and  then  responded 
to  by  t lie  choir  or  congregation,  are  called  intonations. 

Intone',  v.  n.  [Lat.  iritono.  See  Intonate.]  To  make 
a  slow,  protracted  noise. 

— v.  a.  To  chant;  toeing. 

I  n  torsion.  n.  [Lat.  intortio ,  from  intorqueo  —  in,  and 
torgueo ,  to  turn,  to  turn  about,  to  twist.  See  Twist.]  A 
winding,  bending,  or  twisting  in  any  particular  direction. 

In  tort',  v.  a.  To  twist;  to  wreathe;  to  wring. 

Intor'tion,  n.  See  Intorsion. 

Int  oxiicant,  n.  An  intoxicating  liquor.  —  Webster. 

Intox'leate,  v.  a.  [L.  Lat.  intoxico.  intoxicatum  ;  It. 
intossicare ;  Lat.  in,  and  tnxicum ,  poison  =  Gr.  toxi/.on , 
a  poison  in  which  arrows  were  dipped,  from  toxon,  a 
bow.]  To  inebriate;  to  make  drunk,  as  with  spirituous 
liquors.  —  To  excite  the  spirits  to  a  kind  of  delirium; 
to  elate  t«*  enthusiasm,  frenzy,  or  madness;  to  infatuate. 

I ntox  i eate<l ness.  n.  The  state  of  being  intoxicated; 
drunkenness. 

Entoxieat  ion.  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in,  and  tnxicum ,  a 
poison.]  Act  of  intoxicating  or  of  making  drunk  :  the 
state  of  being  drunk;  an  extraordinary  exhilaration, 
with  imperfect  articulation  and  inability  to  regulate 
voluntary  motion;  inebriation;  drunkenness;  a  high  ex¬ 
citement  of  mind;  an  elation  which  rises  to  enthusiasm, 
frenzy,  or  madness. 

{Med.)  The  state  produced  by  the  excessive  use  of 
ftlcpholic  liquids  or  inebriating  substances.  In  general, 
intoxication  comes  on  gradually,  and  several  stages  may 
bo  noted  in  its  progress.  Thus,  it  shows  itself  at  first 
by  a  general  liveliness  and  excitability.  During  this 
stage,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  becomes  more  rapid, 
and  all  the  functions  of  the  body  are  performed  with 
more  freedom.  No  surcharge  of  blood,  however,  is  pro¬ 
duced  either  in  the  head  or  lungs  by  the  excitement. 
While  in  this  condition,  indeed,  the  mental  powers  seem 
to  act  more  freely;  the  imagination  is  stimulated ;  the 
fancy  is  more  lively;  and  the  feeling  of  strength  and 
courage  is  increased.  The  effect  on  the  brain  is  much 
more  decided  in  the  second  stage  of  intoxication.  Then 
all  the  peculiarities  of  character,  the  weaknesses  and 
failings  of  temperament,  which  the  individual  can  keep 
underand  conceal  in  his  sober  moments, manifest  them¬ 
selves;  consciousness  begins  to  be  attacked;  secret 
thoughts  and  the  sense  of  propriety  are  lost.  The 
peculiarities  of  this  stage  are  summed  up  in  the  old 
proverb,  in  vino  veritas  —  “in  wine  there  is  truth.”  In 
the  next  sta<:e,  consciousness  is  still  more  weakened; 
the  balance  of  the  body  cannot  be  kept:  the  sight  be¬ 
comes  confused,  and  the  brain  dizzy.  After  this  point, 
the  mind  seems  to  he  entirely  overwhelmed  by  the  tu¬ 
mult  of  animal  excitement;  consciousness  is  utterly 
extinguished;  the  tongue  can  only  mutter  incoherent 
gibberish;  the  face  becomes  suffused  with  blood;  the 
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eyes  protrude;  and  perspiration  streams  from  the  pores 
of  the  skia.  Lastly,  when  completely  prostrated,  the 
victim  of  intoxication  sinks  into  a  heavy  slu  tuber,  closely 
resembling  the  stupor  of  an  apoplectic  tit.  But  it  is 
chiefly  to  the  after-effects  of  the  paroxysm  that  we  have 
to  trace  the  original  growth  and  ultimate  inveteracy 
of  the  drunken  habit.  The  uneasy  sensations  of  depres¬ 
sion  following  upon  the  excitement  of  the  previous  de¬ 
bauch,  are  thought  to  be  relieved  by  a  fresh  recurrence 
to  the  stimulant;  and  a  morbid  appetite  is  thus  created, 
which  craves  its  relief,  and  tiuds  it  in  the  renewed  ad¬ 
ministration  of  spirituous  drinks,  just  as  the  natural 
appetite  of  hunger  develops  those  sharp  disquietudes 
that  are  allayed  by  food.  This  morbid  appetite,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  morbid. may  in  itself  be  regarded  and  treated 
as  a  disease;  but  the  universal  health  ultimately  shows 
signs  of  a  more  deep  injury.  The  cheeks  begin  to  have 
a  bloated  and  flabby  look,  with  a  complexion  that  either 
wears  a  peculiar  pallor,  or  verges  into  shades  of  purple; 
while  the  nose  not  rarely  presents  a  suspicious  linge  of 
crimson.  The  appetite  for  ordinary  food  fails ;  the  di¬ 
gestion  is  impaired;  the  sleep  is  disturbed;  and  the 
vigor  of  frame  and  capacity  for  exertion  sink  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  limbs  often  aching  and  trembling,  and  the 
heart  drooping  with  a  miserable  feeling  of  nervous  ex¬ 
haustion.  Even  prior  to  this,  the  drunkard  is  often 
liable  to  those  minor  illusions  which  end  in  the  full  de¬ 
velopment  of  that  form  of  temporary  and  abject  insanity 
known  as  the  drunkard’s  delirium,  or  delirium  tremens 
(q.  v .)  One  effect,  and  a  leading  one,  of  the  custom. try 
presence  of  alcohol  in  the  blood  of  the  drinker,  is  to  re¬ 
duce  the  vitality  of  that  fluid,  so  that  it  tends  to  sustain 
only  the  lowest  forms  of  nutrition  and  aniinalization, 
attd  deposits  in  great  part  merely  an  inert  fat  within 
those  organs  where  it  should  minister  to  the  growth 
and  maintenance  of  a  delicate  construction,  destined 
for  uses  essential  to  lite.  Thus,  we  have  fatty  deposits, 
or  changes  of  higher  structures  into  fat,  in  the  heart, 
the  liver,  and  in  the  blood-vessels,  the  coats  of  the  hist 
becoming  easily  ruptured.  Hence,  liability  to  diseases 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  liver,  often  followed  by  dropsies, 
or  to  affections  ot  the  other  intestines,  or  to  attacks  of 
apoplexy  and  palsy.  If  not  cut  off  abruptly  in  bis 
career,  the  life  of  the  drunkard  becomes  one  long  mal¬ 
ady  towards  its  close,  the  final  condition  being  usually 
one  of  imbecility  of  mind  and  body,  yet  with  throes  of 
suffering  to  the  last.  It  has  been  authoritatively  shown 
that,  while  the  average  expectation  of  future  life  to  the 
temperate  man  at  50  may  be  reckoned  afr  20  years,  that 
of  the  drunkard  at  the  same  age  is  only  4  years. 

(Law.)  /.  or  drunkenness  is  not.  in  point  of  law,  an 
excuse  for  any  wrong  done  by  the  drunken  party. 
Crimes  which  are  committed  in  a  state  of  drunkenness 
are  punishable  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  actor  were  so¬ 
ber,  though  it  is  discretionary  in  the  court  to  mitigate 
the  sentence.  As  regards  contracts  entered  into  by  a 
drunken  party,  there  is  no  peculiarity,  unless  the  fact 
of  drunkenness  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  sober 
party,  in  which  case  it  lies  on  the  drunken  party  to 
prove  this.  Cases  may  no  doubt  arise  where  the  drunk¬ 
enness  may  be  an  element  of  fraud,  and  so  the  contract 
or  deed  may  be  rescinded  or  set  aside.  The  mere  act  or 
state  of  drunkenness,  when  privately  indulged  In,  is  not 
an  offence  against  the  law;  but  if  it  be  shown  in  public, 
it  may  become  so.  By  a  statute  of  James  I.,  a  person 
found  drunk  in  the  streets  was  liable  to  be  fined,  or,  if 
unable  to  pay,  to  be  committed  to  the  stocks  for  six 
hours.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  the  16th  century,  /. 
was  severely  punished  in  France.  By  five  ordinances,  in 
the  years  802. 803, 810, 812,  and  813,  Charlemagne  declares 
habitual  drinkers  unworthy  of  being  heard  before  courts 
of  justice  in  their  own  case,  or  as  witness  for  another. 
By  an  edict  of  1536,  Francis  I.  decreed  that  whosoever 
should  be  found  intoxicated  was  to  be  imprisoned  on 
bread  and  water  for  the  first  offence;  the  second  time, 
flogging  in  the  prison  was  added;  the  third  time  he  was 
publicly  flogged;  and  if  the  offender  was  incorrigible,  his 
ears  were  cut  off,  be  was  deemed  infamous,  and  banished 
the  kingdom. 

In'tra.  [Lat.]  A  Latin  preposition  or  adverb  used  as  a 
prefix  in  English  words,  and  signifying  within ,  or  on 
the  inside. 

In't  ra,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  Sardinia,  on  the  W.  shore 
of  Lake  Maggiore,  35  m.  from  Novara.  Manuf.  Cheese, 
wine,  and  brandy.  Pop.  4,000. 

Iiitructal>iMty,  n.  Obstinacy;  intractableuess;  the 
state  of  being  intractable. 

Intrac  table,  a.  [Lat.  intractabilis — in,  and  tracta- 
bilis ,  from  tracto ,  to  drag,  to  handle,  frequent,  from 
traho ,  to  draw.  See  Trkct.J  Not  to  be  governed  or 
managed;  stubborn;  refractory;  unmanageable;  vio¬ 
lent;  ungovernable;  indocile;  unteaclmble. 

Iiitrac'tableness,  n.  Quality  of  being  intrac¬ 
table,  or  ungovernable;  obstinacy;  perseverance;  in¬ 
docility. 

Intrac  tably,  adv.  In  a  perverse,  stubborn  manner. 

Iutrac  tile,  a.  That  is  not  tractile;  that  cannot  be 
drawn  out. 

IntradoM,  (in-trai'dos.)  [Lat.  intra,  within;  dorsum, 
buck-]  (Arch.)  The  outline  or  curve  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  voussoirs  of  an  arch 
is  called  its  intradosor  soffit ;  while  the  curve,  which  is 
similarly  formed  by  the  upper  ends  of  the  voussoirs,  is 
termed  its  extrados.  —  See  Arch. 

Illtr»-A>lia'ce©US,  a.  [It .  intra fogliacen.]  ( Bot .) 

Situated  between  the  leaf  or  petiole  and  the  stem,  as 
stipules,  Ac.  —  Worcester. 

lii't  rails,  n.  pi.  See  Entrails. 

lilt  ra  marginal,  a.  Being  within  the  margin. 

Iiitramiiirdane,  a.  [Lat.  intra,  within,  and  mun- 
dus,  the  world.]  Beiug  wilhin  the  world. 
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Intramu  ral,  a.  [Lat.  intra,  and  muralis,  from 
murus ,  a  wall.  See  Murad.]  Being  within  the  walls. 

I » trance',  v.  a.  See  Entrance. 

lia  t  ranquiriit.v,  n.  Unquietness;  want  of  rest. 

Ill  transcalent,  a.  [in,  priv.,  nud  transcalent.  \  Im¬ 
pervious  to  heat. 

I n  transires  si  III e,  a.  [Lat.  in,  tram,  beyond,  and 
gradior,  to  walk.]  That  cannot  be  passed. 

In  trail's!  ent,  a.  Not  transient;  stable. 

Intraii  Miti ve,  a.  [Lat.  mtransitivus ,  from  intranseo 
—  in,  and  transeo ,  to  pass  over.  See  Transit.]  (Gram.) 
Designating  a  verb  which  expresses  an  action  or  state 
that  is  limited  to  the  agent,  or,  in  other  words,  an  ac¬ 
tion  that  does  not  puss  over  to  or  operate  upon  an  object. 

Iiatran'sitivel.V,  Without  an  object  following  ; 

in  the  manner  of  an  intransitive  verb. 

In  t  ran  sit  u.  [Lat.J  In  the  act  of  passiug  from  one 
place  to  another. 

Intransmis  sible,  a.  That  cannot  be  transmitted. 

liitraiisiiiutabil'ity,  n.  The  state  of  being  iu- 
truusmutable. 

In transimi' tabic,  a.  That  cannot  be  trausmuted 
or  changed  into  another  substance. 

I  n't  rant,  n.  One  who  makes  an  entrauce,  as  entering 
upou  an  ofiico. 

In  trap',  i>.  a.  See  Entrap. 

Intrrat',  v.  a.  See  Entreat. 

Intrench',  v.  a.  [In,  and  Fr.  trancher.  See  Trench.] 
To  dig  or  cut  a  trench  around,  as  in  a  fortification  ;  to 
fortify  with  a  ditch  and  parapet;  to  furrow;  to  make 
hollows  in  ;  to  cut  into. 

— v.  n.  To  invade ;  to  encroach  ;  to  trespass  upon  ;  to  cut 
off,  as  a  part  of  what  belongs  to  another. 

“  We  are  not  to  intrench  upon  truth  in  any  conversation.”  —Locke. 

Intrench  incut,  n.  Act  of  intrenching;  a  trench; 
a  ditch  and  parapet  for  delence  ;  any  defence  or  protec¬ 
tion.  See  Lines  of  Intrenchment. 

Intrepid,  a.  [Fr.  intrepide ;  Lat.  intrepidus  —  in, 
and  tiepidus ,  trembling  with  fear.  See  Trepidation.] 
That  does  not  tremble  from  danger;  unshaken;  firm; 
undaunted;  fearless;  resolute;  daring:  courageous. 

Intrepid  ity,  n.  [Fr.  intrepidile.]  Quality  of  being 
intrepid;  fearlessness;  fearless  bravery  in  danger ;  un¬ 
daunted  courage. 

Intrep'idly,  adv.  Without  trembling  or  shrinking 
from  danger;  fearlessly;  daringly;  resolutely. 

Ill'trlcacy,  ».  [L.  Lat.  iriti'icatioA  State  of  being  in¬ 
tricate  or  entangled;  perplexity;  involution;  compli¬ 
cation;  complexity. 

Intricate,  a.  [Lat.  intricatus ,  from  intrico,  to  en¬ 
tangle,  to  perplex  —  in,  and  tricor ,  to’  make  or  start 
difficulties;  Sp.  in  tricar,  to  entangle.]  Entangled;  in¬ 
volved;  perplexed;  complicated;  obscure. 

Intricately,  adv.  With  involution  or  infoldiugs; 
with  perplexity  or  intricacy. 

In'tricuteness,  ».  State  or  quality  of  being  intri¬ 
cate:  involution;  perplexity;  complication;  obscurity. 

Intrigue,  (in-trig',)  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  intrigo ,  from  Lat. 
intrico.  See  Intricate.]  An  entanglement ;  a  plot  or 
scheme  of  au  intricate  character,  intended  to  eff  ect  some 
purpose  by  secret  artifices. 

“  Busy  meddlers  iu  intrigues  of  state.” — Pomfret. 

(Lit.)  The  plot  or  undercurrent  of  a  novel,  play,  or 
romance;  the  complicated  machinery  of  action  and  de¬ 
sign  operating  on  the  curiosity  or  interest  of  a  reader 
or  spectator. 

“  The  hero  of  a  comedy  is  represented  victorious  in  all  his 
intrigues.”  — Swift. 

— A  clandestine  commerce  of  love;  an  amour;  a  secret 
love-affair. 

**  Now  love  is  dwindled  to  intrigue.”  — Swift. 

— v.n.  [Fr.  intriguer ;  Lat.  intrico.)  To  form  a  plot, 
scheme,  or  design  generally  complicated,  and  intended 
to  effect  some  purpose  by  secret  artifice.  —  To  carry  on 
a  clandestine  love-affair ;  to  pursue  a  forbidden  amour. 

Intriguer,  (- treg'er ,)  ?*.  •  One  who  intrigues;  one  who 
designs,  plots,  or  schemes,  or  who  carries  on  a  clandes¬ 
tine  or  illicit  amour. 

Intrig'uery,  n.  Arts,  practices,  or  processes  of  in¬ 
trigue. 

Intrig'uiiigly,  adv.  Characterized  by  intrigue;  in¬ 
vested  with  artifice  or  clandestine  scheming. 

Intrinsic,  lilt  ri  nsical,  a.  [Fr.  intrinseque;  Lat. 
intrinsicus —  intra ,  and  secus ,  near,  by,  along,  on.]  In¬ 
ward;  internal;  innate  —  hence,  genuine;  true;  real; 
essential ;  inherent ;  not  apparent  or  accidental ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  extrinsic;  as,  intrinsic  worth,  merit,  excel¬ 
lence,  or  goodness,  intrinsic  value  of  the  precious 
metals,  Ac. 

Iutriiisical'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  beiug  in¬ 
trinsic:  genuineness. 

Intrinsically,  adv.  Internally;  naturally ;  really ; 
verily;  truly. 

“  A  lie  is  a  thing  ....  intrinsically  evil.”  — South. 

Intrin'sicalness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  in¬ 
trinsic;  essentialness. 

Intro-.  [Lat.J  A  prefix  denoting  in,  into,  within,  and 
the  like. 

Introces'sion,  n.  [Lat.  prefix  intro ,  and  cedere,  to 
pass.]  ( Med.)  The  depression  or  sinking  of  any  part 
inwards.  —  Crabb. 

Introduce',  v.  a.  [Lat.  introduco  —  intro,  and  duco,  to 
lead  or  bring.  See  Duct.]  To  lead  or  bring  in  ;  to  con¬ 
duct  or  usher  into  a  place;  as,  to  introduce  a  person 
into  society.  —  To  bring  into  or  under  notice;  to  pre¬ 
sent  to;  to  bring  to  be  acquainted;  to  make  known 
formally;  as,  to  introduce,  a  foreign  envoy  at  court,  to 
introduce  a  friend  to  another  person.  —  To  bring,  as 
something  new,  into  notice,  practice,  or  use;  to  import; 
to  bring  before  the  public  ;  as,  to  introduce  a  new  style 
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of  dress,  to  introduce  an  improved  method  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  —  To  produce ;  to  give  cause  or  occasion ;  as,  to 
introduce  habits  in  children.  —  To  begin;  to  open  to 
notice  or  observation;  as,  to  introduce  a  novel  with  a 
pretace. 

I  ul  rodti'cer,  n.  One  who  effects  introduction. 

In  trod net  ion,  (-duk'shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  introduction 
Act  of  introducing ;  act  of  conducting  or  ushering  into 
a  place,  or  of  bringing  into  notice;  as,  “  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  t\\Q  liturgy  into  Scotland.”  (Clarendon.)  —  Act 
of  making  persons  known  to  each  other;  as,  the  intro - 
ductionot  a  lawyer  to  a  clieut. —  Act  of  briugiugsome- 
thing  into  notice,  practice,  or  use;  importation;  a  set¬ 
ting  before  the  public;  as,  the  introduction  of  a  style, 
mode,  or  fashion.  —  A  preface  or  preliminary  discourse; 
the  first  part  of  an  oration  or  discourse.  —  An  introduc¬ 
tory  treatise;  as,  the  introduction  to  theological  science. 

Int rod active,  a.  [Fr.  introductif. |  Introductory; 
serving  as  the  means  of  bringing  forward  something 
new. 

Introduc'tivcly,  n.  In  a  manner  to  effect  introduc¬ 
tion. 

Introdiic'tor,  n.  One  who  introduces;  an  introducer. 

I  ntrodiic'torily,  adv.  By  way  of  introduction. 

Introductory,  a.  [L.  Lat.  introductorius.]  Serving 
to  introduce  something  else;  preliminary;  prefatory; 
preparatory;  as,  an  introductory  preamble. 

Int  roduc'tres*,  n.  A  female  who  introduces. 

Introllexcd,  (-Jiexst',)  a.  Having  an  inward  flexure. 

Intro'it,  7i.  [L.  Lat.  introitus.)  {Lccl.)  I u  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  a  psalm  chanted  at  the  first  entering 
of  the  priest  within  the  rails  of  the  altar. 

Intromission,  n.  [Fr. :  L.  Lat .  intromissio — Lat. 
intro,  and  missio  —  mitto,  to  send.]  Act  of  sending  in 
or  into:  act  of  introducing  one  body  into  unother. 

Intromit/,  v.  a.  [Lat.  intromitto  —  intro,  and  mitto , 
to  send.]  To  send  or  let  in;  to  admit.  —  To  permit  or 
allow  to  enter;  to  be  the  medium  by  which  a  thing  en¬ 
ters  or  is  admitted. 

Introinit/teiit,  a.  [Lat.  intro,  and  mittere ,  to  send.] 
Sending  or  conveying  into. 

Int  roprcsSion,  n.  Pressure  acting  internally. 

Iiitroi*eccp  I  ion,  n.  [Lat.  intro,  and  receplio,  recep¬ 
tion.]  Act  of  receiving  into. 

Introrse',  a.  [Lat.  introrsus,  inward.]  (Bot.)  A  term 
used  in  describing  the  direction  of  bodies  to  denote  their 
being  turned  towards  the  axis  to  which  they  appertain; 
thus,  in  most  plants,  the  anthers  are  introrse,  beiug 
turned  towards  the  style. 

Introspect',  v.  a.  [Lat.  in trospicerc.)  To  look  into 
or  within  ;  to  view  the  interior  or  inside  of. 

Introspection,  (-spekJshun,)  n.  [Lat.  mtro,  and  spec - 
tin,  from  sprcio,  to  look  at.]  A  looking  within  ;  a  view 
of  the  inside  or  interior. 

“  I  was  forced  to  make  an  introspection  into  mine  own  mind.” 

Dr y den . 

Introspec  tive,  a.  Looking  within;  inspecting  in¬ 
wardly. 

1  nt  rosnscept ion,  (-sus-cep' shun,)  n.  [Lat.  vitro , 
and  susceptio,  a  taking  in.]  Act  or  practice  of  takiug 
inwardly.  (R.) 

(Anal.)  See  Intus-susception.] 

Introversion,  (-ver'shun,)  n.  Act  of  introverting; 
state  or  condition  of  being  introverted. 

Introvert',  v.a.  [Lat.  intro,  and  verto,  to  turn.  See 
Version.]  To  turn  inward;  as,  au  introverted  toe. 

Coivper. 

Intrude',  v.  a.  [Lat.  intrudo  —  in,  and  trudo,  to  push, 
to  thrust;  akin  to  Ileb.  tarad,  Ar.  tarada,  Cbald.  and 
Syriac  tirad,  to  thrust. J  To  come  and  go  in  without  in¬ 
vitation,  request,  or  welcome;  to  enter,  without  right 
or  permission;  to  thrust  one’s  self,  uninvited  or  unwel¬ 
come,  into  company. 

“  Forgive  me  ...  if  officious  friendship  intrudes  on  your  re¬ 
pose." —  Rowe. 

— To  force  an  entry  or  way  in  without  permission,  just 
right,  or  expectation  of  welcome ;  to  encroach ;  as,  to 
iiUrude  on  auother  person's  grounds. 

— v.  a.  To  force  or  thrust  iu;  —  with  the  reciprocal  pro¬ 
noun;  as,  I  do  not  intrude  myself  where  I  am  uot  wel¬ 
come. 

(Geol.)  To  force  or  urge  with  violence,  ns  igneous 
rocks  in  a  state  of  fusion  through  or  into  rents  or  fis¬ 
sures  in  disrupted  strata  of  other  rocks.  —  C.  F.  Jackson. 

Intruded,;,*.  a.  (Geol.)  Intrusive. 

(Zool.)  Applied  to  the  head  of  an  insect,  when  nearly 
withdrawn  within  the  trunk. 

Iiitrud'er,  n.  One  who  intrudes  without  permission  ; 
one  who  comes  or  goes  in,  or  enters,  where  he  bus  no 
right,  or  where  he  is  not  welcome. 

Intrusion,  (-tru'zhun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  intrusio 
—  intrudo ,  ititrusus.  See  Intrude.]  Act  of  intruding, 
or  of  thrusting  in,  or  of  entering  into  a  place  or  state 
without  just  right,  invitation,  or  welcome;  encroach¬ 
ment. 

(Law.)  A  species  of  injury  to  freehold  property.  It 
arises  when  a  stranger  intrudes  between  the  death  of 
tenant  for  life  or  years  and  the  entry  of  the  heir  of  a 
remainder-man  or  reversioner  expectant  on  the  estate 
for  life  or  years,  who  had  died  previous  to  the  decease 
of  such  tenant  for  life  or  years.  Writ  of  intrusion  lies 
only  for  a  party  who  has  the  remainder  or  reversion  in 
fee;  remainder-man  in  tail  has  remedy  by  formedon. 

(Geol.)  The  forcing  or  injecting  of  igneous  rocks  in  a 
state  of  fusing  through  or  into  other  disrupted  rocks. 

C.  F.  Jackson. 

IntruSive,  a.  [Fr.  intrusif.']  Intruding  upon;  apt 
to  intrude;  thrusting  in,  or  entering  without  right,  in¬ 
vitation,  or  expected  welcome;  as,  an  intrusive  visitor. 

Intrusive  Rocks.  (Geol.)  Rocks  that  have  been  in¬ 
truded.  See  Intrude. 
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Intrusively,  adv.  In  an  intrusive  manner;  wanting 
invitation  or  welcome. 

Iiitni'si veness,  n.  Quality  of  being  intrusive;  act 
of  entering  without  right,  permission,  or  welcome. 

Intrust',  v.a.  (Sometimes  written  ENTRUST)  [7m and 
trut.\  To  place  trust  or  confidence  in;  to  deliver  in 
trust;  to  co  1 1  tide  to  the  care  of ;  to  commit  to  the  charge 
of  another  with  confidence  in  his  integrity  and  fidelity  ; 
as.  to  intrust  a  messenger  with  money,  to  intrust  a  se¬ 
cret  to  a  woman. 

lut uition,  (- tu-ish'un ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  in,  and  tuitio.  a 
taking  care  of,  from  tueor ;  to  look  at,  behold,  view.] 
(  Phil.)  That  power  of  the  human  mind  by  which  a  thing 
is  known  or  comprehended  immediately,  as  soon  as  it  is 
perceived  or  attended  to.  When  the  mind  perceives  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  immediately  by 
themselves,  without  the  invention  of  any  other,  this  is 
intuitive ;  for  in  this  the  mind  is  at  no  pains  of  proving 
or  examining,  but  perceives  the  truth,  as  the  eye  does 
the  light,  only  by  being  directed  towards  it.  Thus,  the 
mind  perceives  tint  white  is  not  black,  that  a  circle  is 
not  a  triangle.  Things  that  are  known  by  intuition 
cannot  be  made  more  certain  by  arguments  than  they 
are  at  first.  Axioms  are  propositions  known  by  intui¬ 
tion. 

Intuitional,  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to,  or  char¬ 
acterized  by  intuition;  intuitive;  attained  by  direct  cog¬ 
nition. 

Intuitionalism,  n.  (Phil.)  The  doctrine  that 
truth  is  perceived  hy  intuition. 

Ill  tut  live,  a.  [Fr.  intuit  if.)  Perceived  hy  the  mind 
immediately,  without  the  intervention  of  argument  or 
testimony.  Exhibiting  truth  to  t lie  mind  on  bare 
inspection,  as  evidence;  having  the  power  of  discover¬ 
ing  truth  without  process  of  reasoning ;  as,  the  intuit  vr 
faculty. —  Received  or  obtained  by  intuition  or  direct 
cognition,  as  knowledge. 

Intii'iti vely,  adr.  In  an  Intuitive  manner;  by  in¬ 
stant  perception ;  without  ratiocination. 

“  God  Almighty  .  .  .  sees  all  tliiug.s  intuitively  " —  Baker. 

Intuniesce,  (- tn-mes ',)  v.  a.  [Lat.  intumestyrv.]  To 
swell  or  expand  with  heat. 

lulu  *11  es'cence,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  intumescentia, 
from  Lat.  in.  and  tumesco —  turned ,  to  swell.]  Act  of 
swelling  —  A  swell  ;  a  swelling;  a  tumid  state. 

Iii'lu minx,  a-  Suitable  for  being  turned  into;  as, 
“an  inturning  place.”  —  Wickliffe. 

Intus-siiseep'tion,  n.  [Lat.  intus,  within,  and  sux- 
cipio ,  to  receive.]  (Med.)  A  disease  or  natural  accident 
of  the  bowels,  caused  by  the  falling  into  one  bowel  of  a 
portion  of  the  other  above  it.  Thus  a  part  of  the  ilium 
drops  into  the  larger  calibre  of  the  caecum  and  colon, 
causing  a  perfect  stoppage  in  the  bowels.  The  accident 
is  a  very  serious  one,  and  often  proves  fatal. 

Intw  ine',  v.  a.  To  twist, or  wreathe  together;  to  twine 
around ;  to  inweave. 

Iiitwine'ment,  n.  The  act  of  intwining. 

I  ill  wist',  v.  a.  To  twist  together;  to  interweave. 

In'iilii,  7i.  (Bot )  A  g  nus  of  plants,  order  Asterucese. 
They  are  coarse  perennial  herbs  with  alternate  leaves 
and  yellow  flowers.  The  root  of  I.  Ilelenium ,  the  well- 
known  Elecampane,  yields  a  starch  called  Inulin,  q.  v. 
To  this  genus  also  belongs  the  Golden  Samphire,  1. 
crit  ini  folia. 

I'uuliii.  Ai.antine,  n.  ( Chern .)  A  substance  having 
the  same  composition  as  starch  (C12iI10O10b  hut  differing 
from  it  in  giving  a  brown  instead  of  a  blue  color  with 
iodine.  It  is  obtained  from  the  roots  of  the  Elecampane 
(Inula  I Me.nium)  by  bruising  and  digesting  them  in 
water,  and  clarifying  the  solution  with  the  white  of  an 
egg.  On  cooling,  the  /.  is  deposited  as  a  white  powder. 
It  lias  been  used  as  a  medicine  from  the  time  of  Hippo¬ 
crates.  being  an  aromatic,  tonic,  expectorant,  and  dia¬ 
phoretic,  and  also  useful  in  chronic  catarrh  and  dys¬ 
pepsia. 

In u  sulivjite',  v.  a.  [Lat.  inumbro ,  inumbratus —  in. 
and  umbra,  a  shadow,  a  shade.]  To  cast  a  shadow  upon  ; 
to  shade. 

Iniinctuos'ity.  n.  Destitution  of  oiliness. 

I  mind  ant,  a.  [Sp.  inundanre]  Overflowing,  (r.) 

Ill u li 'date,  v.a.  [Lat.  inundo ,  inundutus  —  in,  and 
undo ,  to  rise  in  waves  or  surges,  from  unda,  a  wave. 
See  Undulate.]  To  cover  with  water  or  a  fluid;  to 
overflow;  to  deluge  ;  to  flood;  to  overwhelm  ;  to  fill  with 
an  overflowing  abundance  or  superfluity. 

Inuncla'tion,  n.  [Lat.  inundatio  ;  Fr.  inundation.'] 
Act  of  inundating  ;  an  overflow  of  water  or  other  fluid  ; 
a  rising  and  spreading  of  water  over  low  grounds;  an 
overspreading  of  any  kind;  an  overflowing  or  superflu¬ 
ous  abundance. 

Inurbane',  a.  [Lat.  inurbanus.]  Without  urbanity ; 
uncivil. 

In urbanely,  adv.  In  an  uncivil  manner:  rudely. 

Ill  ur  bail' ity,  Intirlmne  ness, «.  Want  of  ur¬ 
banity;  rudeness;  incivility. 

Inure',  v.  a.  [Norm.  enUer ,  to  inure,  from  ure,  probably 
a  contraction  from  Lat.  u*ura ,  a  using,  from  ut<>r,  usus, 
to  use,  practise,  exercise  ]  To  habituate  or  bring  to  the 
use  or  practice  of;  to  accustom;  to  apply  or  expose  in 
use  or  practice  till  use  gives  little  or  no  pain  or  incon¬ 
venience,  or  makes  little  impression. 

— v.  to.  To  pass  in  use;  to  take  or  have  effect;  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  ;  to  serve  to  the  use  or  benefit  of. 

Inure'iiient,  n.  Practice;  habit:  custom. 

Inurn',  v.  a.  To  put  in  an  urn;  to  bury;  to  inter;  to 
entomb. 

Immita'tion,  n.  [Lat.  inusitatus,  unusual.]  Disuse. 

Inutil  ity,  n.  [Fr.  in  utility;  Lat.  inutilitas.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  unprofitable  ;  unprofitableness  ;  uselessness. 

Ill  vac'uo.  [Lat.]  In  a  void  or  empty  space. 

Invade',  v.  a.  [Lat.  xnvado  —  in,  and  va do,  to  go.  See 


Wade.]  To  enter,  as  a  country,  with  hostile  intentions ; 
to  enter  as  an  enemy  ;  to  attack  ;  to  assail ;  to  assault. — 
To  infringe  ;  to  encroach  on  ;  to  violate,  as  one's  rights  ; 
to  fall  on  ;  to  seize. 

In  vad'er,  n.  One  who  invades  or  assails  ;  an  intruder  ; 
an  encroacher. 

Ill  vaginal  ion,  n.  [Lat.  prefix  in,  and  vagina ,  sheath.] 
( Sury .)  Intus-susception.— An  operation  which  consists 
in  introducing  one  end  of  a  divided  intestine  into  the 
other,  with  the  view  of  restoring  the  continuity  of  the 
intestinal  canal.  —  An  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of 
crural  hernia,  which  consists  in  introducing  into  the 
crural  canal  a  thick  lint  of  charpie,  the  effect  of  which 
is,  by  compression  and  adhesive  inflammation,  to  ob¬ 
literate  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac. — Dunglison. 

In  val  id,  a.  [Fr.  invalids;  Lat.  invalidus —  in,  and  val¬ 
id  us.  sound,  Btrong,  from  ruled,  to  be  well,  to  be  able. 
St*e  Valid.]  (Law.)  Inoperative;  wanting  in  force, 
strength,  power,  or  efficacy;  null;  void;  as,  an  invalid 
contract. 

Invalid,  (in-vd-led',)  a.  [Lat.  invalidus.')  Not  strong; 
weak;  infirm;  feeble;  in  ill  health;  sick;  as,  an  in¬ 
valid  seaman. 

— n.  A  person  sickly,  or  physically  debilitated  ;  one  who 
is  infirm,  wounded,  maimed,  or  otherwise  disabled  for 
active  service, — particularly  a  soldier  or  sailor  worn  out 
in  service. 

— v .  a.  To  render  as  invalid  ;  to  enroll  on  the  list  of  in¬ 
valids  in  the  naval  or  military  service. 

“  Invalided,  beat,  and  almost  bliud.”— Dickens. 

Ill validate,  v.a.  [Fr.  invalider.]  To  render  invalid 
or  nugatory  :  to  weaken  or  deteriorate  the  force  or  effi¬ 
cacy  of;  to  deprive  of  strength,  power,  or  validity ;  to 
prove  to  he  of  no  force,  as  testimony  ;  to  overthrow;  as, 

to  invalidate  a  will. 

Ill  validation,  n.  Act,  practice,  or  process  of  causing 
to  he  invalid. 

In val ides,  (in-va deeds'.)  n.pl.  [Fr.]  (French  Hist.) 
Previous  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  old  and  disabled 
soldiers  had  no  other  resources  in  France  than  thechar- 


In  valued,  a.  Of  great  or  inestimable  value. 

Ill  variability,  n.  Iuvariableuess;  state  or  quality 
of  being  invariable. 

Invariable,  a.  [Fr.]  Without  variation;  constant 
in  the  same  state;  immutable;  unalterable;  unchange¬ 
able  ;  that  does  not  vary  ;  always  uniform ;  as,  an  in¬ 
variable  rule  or  practice. 

— n.  (Math.)  An  invariable  quantity  ;  a  constant. 

In*  a'riableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  inva¬ 
riable  ;  immutability  of  position,  condition,  or  nature; 
unchangeahleness ;  constancy. 

Ill  variably,  adv.  Constantly;  uniformly;  without 
alteration,  contrariety,  or  change. 

In  varied,  (-vd'rid,)  a.  Unvaried;  without  change  or 
alteration. 

Invasion,  (-va'zhun,)  n.  [Fr  ,  from  late  Lat.  invasio , 
from  invado.  See  Invade.]  Act  of  invading  or  encroach¬ 
ing  upon  the  rights  or  possessions  of  another;  attack 
outlie  privileges  of  another ;  infringement;  violation. 
“  From  every  invasion  that  sin  makes  upon  innocence."  —  South. 

— A  hostile  irruption  or  entrance  into  the  possessions  or 
territories  of  another  for  conquest  or  plunder;  attack; 
incursion  ;  raid  ;  inroad. 

— Approach  or  attack  of  any  enemy,  or  of  anything  inim¬ 
ical,  pernicious,  or  destructive ;  as,  an  invasion  of 
cholera. 

Inva'sive,  a.  [L.  Lat.  invasivvs.']  Making  invasion  or 
irruption  ;  entering  on  another's  possessions  with  hos¬ 
tile  aims  or  designs;  aggressive:  infringing  the  rights 
or  privileges  of  another. 

Invect'ed,  a.  (Her.)  Same  as  Engrailed,  q.  v. 

Invec  tive,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  invectivus ,  scolding,  abusive, 
from  inveho  —  in,  and  vehn,  to  carry.]  An  attack  with 
vituperative  words;  a  railing  speech  or  expression;  an 
outburst  of  denunciatory  language;  something  uttered 
or  written  that  conveys,  or  is  intended  to  convey,  vio¬ 
lent  censure,  reproach,  or  opprobrium  on  another:  a 
harsh  accusation;  abuse;  trenchant  satire;  burning 
sarcasm  ;  —  preceding  against. 

“  He  fell  into  bitter  invectives  against  the  French  king." —  Bacon. 


ity  of  the  monastic  establishments  of  royal  foundation 
to  depend  on  for  their  support ;  but  in  1596,  that  king 
formed  an  asylum  for  military  invalids  in  an  old  convent 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Marcel.  This  institution  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  chateau  de  Bicetre  by  Louis  XIII.,  but 
for  want  of  funds  did  not  receive  any  augmentation.  In 
1670,  during  the  administration  of  Louvois,  Louis  XIV., 
by  whose  wars  the  number  of  invalids  was  greatly  aug¬ 
mented,  determined  to  found  a  magnificent  establish¬ 
ment  to  receive  them.  The  foundations  were  laid  in 
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1670,  and  the  main  building  was  finished  about  1706. 
Several  additions  were  made  at  various  times  to  the 
buildings  of  the  hotel ;  and  the  whole  edifice  now  covers 
16  acres  of  ground,  enclosing  15  courts.  The  church  or 
was  built  by  Mansard,  and  finished  in 
l<0b.  The  governor  of  this  magnificent  institution  is 
generally  the  senior  marshal  of  France.  All  soldiers 
who  are  actually  disabled  by  their  wounds,  or  who  have 
served  30  years,  and  obtained  a  pension,  are  entitled  to 
the  privileges  of  this  institution.  The  hotel  can  ac- 
commodate  ;>,000  men,  who  all  wear  the  same  costume. 

Ilivalid'igni,  n.  State  or  condition  of  an  invalid; 
sickness;  infirmity ;  feebleness. 

Ill  valid  ity,  n.  [Fr.  invalidity ;  L.  Lat.  invalid itas.) 
"  eakness  ;  want  of  cogency  ;  lack  of  legal  force  or  effi- 
cacy ;  as,  the  invalidity  of  an  agreement. 

In  *  al  iciness,  n.  Invalidity;  as,  the  invalidness  of 
ratiocination. 

Ill*  al  orous,  a.  Without  courage  or  v-ilor;  pusil¬ 
lanimous.  timorous;  cowardly. 

In*al  nablo,  a.  That  admits  no  assignable  value; 
precious  and  estimable  beyond  a  standard  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  .  so  valuable  that  its  worth  cannot  be  estimated ; 
priceless;  as,  an  invaluable  privilege,  an  invaluable  as¬ 
sistant,  Ac. 

Intal  uably,  adu.  Inestimably;  pricelessly. 
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— a.  [Lat.  invectivus.']  Abusive;  vituperative;  satirical; 
railing;  sarcastic  ;  as,  an  invective  passage  in  speech  or 
writing. 

Cn  vec  lively,  adv.  Abusively;  satirically. 

Inveigh-  (in-rd> ,)  v.  n.  [Lat,  inveho  —  in,  and  vehoy  to 
carry.  J?ee  Vehicle.]  To  attack  with  words ;  to  exclaim 
or  rail  against;  to  utter  censorious  and  hitter  language 
against -any  one;  to  reproach;  to  revile;  to  upbraid. 
(Followed  by  against.) 

Iliveigh'er,  n.  One  who  inveighs;  a  vehement  railer. 

finvei'gle,  v-  u-  [0.  It'r.  enveogler ;  Fr.  aveugler ;  Lat. 
ah,  without,  and  oculus,  eye,  sight.]  To  mislead ;  to 
delude;  to  entice;  to  seduce;  to  wheedle;  to  persuade 
to  something  evil  by  deceptive  arts  or  flattery. 

In  vei'gieiifient.  n.  Seduction  to  evil ;  enticement. 

In  vea'gler,  ?/.  One  who  inveigles ;  a  deceiver. 

Ill  veil',  v.  a.  To  cover,  as  with  a  veil. 

In  vendibi  I'ity.  n.  Unsalableness. 

I  li  veil  (Cable,  a.  [Lat  inv>  ndxbilis.)  Unsalable. 

In  veil  'dibleness,  n.  The  state  of  being  unsalable. 

In  veil'd  in,  v.  a.  bee  Envenom. 

Ill  vent',  v.  a.  [Fr.  inventer ;  Lat.  invenio,  inventum  — 
in,  and  re r/ to,  to  come.]  To  devise,  as  something  not 
before  known;  to  contrive  and  pi oduce,  as  something 
that  did  not  before  exist.  —  To  forge;  to  fabricate:  to 
contrive  falsely.  —  To  feign;  to  frame  by  imagination. 

Ill  vent'er.  7 1.  One  who  invents.  See  Inventor. 

Invent  Till,  a.  Full  of  invention. 

In  vent  ible,  a.  Capable  of  being  invented. 

In  vent 'ibiencss,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
invert  tible. 

Inven  tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  inventio.]  The  action  or 
operation  of  inventing,  or  of  finding  out  something  new ; 
the  contrivance  ot  that  which  did  uot  before  exist.  In¬ 
vention  is  the  creation  or  construction  of  something 
which  has  not  before  existed;  discovery  is  the  making 
manifest  something  which  lias  hitherto  been  unknown. 
Galileo  invented  the  telescope;  Harvey  discovered  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  In  older  times,  however,  this 
distinction  was  not  observed,  and  the  two  terms  were 
used  synonymously  ;  thus  Locke  and  Bacon  talk  of  the 
invention  of  sciences.  The  rights  of  individuals  to  the 
honor  due  to  inventions  or  discoveries  are  matters  of 
constant  discussions  in  the  history  of  letters  and  science, 
and  the  subject  is  as  yet  but  little  understood.  It  is  a 
very  remarkable  fact  that  not  unfrequently  discoveries 
are  made  hy  more  than  one  person  at  the  same  time. 

— That  which  is  invented;  contrivance;  device. — Forgery; 
fiction.  —  The  skill  or  ingenuity  which  is  or  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  contriving  anything  new. 

( Fine  Arts.)  I.,  in  painting,  consists  principally  in 
three  things  :  first,  the  choice  of  a  subject  properly 
within  the  scope  of  art ;  secondly,  the  seizure  of  the 
most  striking  and  energetic  moment  of  time,  for  repre¬ 
sentation  ;  and  lastly,  the  discovery  and  solution  of  6uch 
objects,  and  such  probable  incidental  circumstances,  as, 
combined  together,  may  best  tend  to  develop  the  story, 
or  augment  the  interest  of  the  piece.  The  cartoons  of 
Raphael  furnish  an  example  of  genius  and  sagacity  in 
this  part  of  the  art. 

(Law.)  See  Patent. 

7.  of  the  Cross.  See  Cross. 

Inventive,  a.  [Fr.  inventif.]  Quick  at  contrivance; 
ready  at  expedients. 

In  ven'ti  vely.  adv.  By  the  power  of  invention. 

In veil  tiveness,  n.  The  faculty  of  inventing;  in¬ 
genuity. 

Inventor,  n.  [Lat.]  One  who  invents  or  finds  out 
something  new ;  one  who  contrives  and  produces  any¬ 
thing  not  before  existing;  a  contriver. 

Ill  veil  to'rial,  a.  Relating  to  an  inventory. 
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In  vento'rially,  adv.  In  the  mnnner  of  an  inventory.! 

In' veil  lory,  n.  [Fr.  inventaire ,  from  late  Lat.  inven¬ 
turi  um.,  from  Lat.  invenio ,  to  come  upon,  to  find,  to  meet 
with.  See  Invent.]  A  catalogue  of  movables;  a  cata¬ 
logue  or  account  of  particular  things.  —  ( Low .)  An 
account,  catalogue,  or  schedule  of  all  the  goods,  chattels, 
or  credits  of  a  deceased  person,  made  by  au  executor 
and  administrator. 

— -v.  a.  [4f’r.  inventorier.]  To  make  a  list,  catalogue,  or 
schedule  of;  to  insert  or  register  in  au  account oi  goods 

In ven'tress,  n.  [  Fr.  inve.ntnce.]  A  female  who  invents. 

In  ver  Grove,  in  Minnesota ,  a  township  of  Dakota 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  8  )0. 

Invera'ry,  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Argyle  in 
Scotland. 42  in.  N .  VV.  of  Glasgow.  It  is  situated  on  a  small 
bay,  8  m.  from  the  head  of  Loch  Fyue.  Pop,  1,500. 

Inverltel  tiling,  a  seaport  of  Scotland,  in  Fifes  hi  re, 
on  the  coast  of  tiie  Frith  of  Forth,  10  m.  N.  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  P»p.  3.000. 

Ill  verisi mi l  i tilde,  n.  Want  of  verisimilitude. 

I  n  vcrniinat  ion,  n.  (Med.)  See  Helminthiasis. 

Ill  ve  r  n  «ic'n  111,  n.  [From  Sp.  inner  no,  winter.]  A 
green-house  for  preserving  plants  in  winter. — Sim  month. 

Inverness,  a  co.  of  Scotland,  having  N.  Ross-shire,  and 
part  of  the  Moray  Frith:  E  the  counties  of  Nairn,  Mo¬ 
ray,  and  Aberdeen;  S.  those  of  Perth  and  Argyle;  and  I 
W.  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Arti,  4,000  sq.  in.  /.  possesses 
the  most  rugged,  grand,  and  important  scenery  in  Great 
Britain,  and  may  be  considered  the  very  heart  of  the 
Highlands.  It  lies  obliquely  across  the  N  part  of  Scot¬ 
land.  having  the  L  *ch  Eil  on  t lie  S.W.,  and  the  aestu.iry 
of  the  Ness  and  Moray  Frith  on  the  N.E.  The  whole 
county  may  he  said  to  consist  of  transverse  m  mntain- 
chains,  with  deep  intervening  glens,  here  called  xtr  dhs, 
or  else  separated  by  lochs  or  rapid  rivers  from  the  alter¬ 
nate  barriers  that  stretch  so  wild  and  imposingly  across 
the  county.  The  principal  mountains  are  the  Grey,  or 
Mouadlier  in  the  N.,  ami  Benaldcr  in  the  S.:  which  throw 
off  Cairngorm,  Ben  Nevis,  Brae-Riach,  and  some  other 
spurs,  varying  from  3,000  to  4,370  feet  above  sea-level.  Of 
tile  wild  and  lonely  glens,  or  straths,  the  chief  are  the 
Caledonian,  from  which  eight  smaller  glens  diverge, 
Strathglass,  and  further  south  Strathspey,  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  B  idenoch.  The  rivers  of  greatest  importance 
are  the  Ness,  Lochy,  Beatlly,  and  Spey.  The  W.  coast 
of  /.  is  remarkably  bold  and  rugged,  being  deeply 
cut  up,  like  that  of  Norway,  by  inlets,  lochs,  and  fiords, 
producing  a  succession  of  imposing  peninsulas,  head¬ 
lands,  and  promontories.  Seven  of  the  Hebrides,  besides 
many  small  islands  nearer  the  coast,  form  part  of  the 
county  of  Inverness;  these  are  Skye.  Rum.  Barra.  North 
and  South  Uist,  Benbecula,  and  Harris.  The  only  min¬ 
eral  of  any  quality  worked  for  is  limestone.  The  phys¬ 
ical  aspect  of  the  co.,  and  tiie  sterile  nature  of  the  soil, 
where  capable  of  agriculture,  render  the  finer  crops  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  raise,  hence  oats  are  almost  the  only 
cereal  produced.  The  wealth  of  the  co.  lies  in  the  im¬ 
mense  number  of  black  cattle  reared  on  the  mountain 
pastures.  /.  being  renowned  for  its  breed  aud  great  herds 
of  horned  beasts.  Pup.  100,030. 
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Inverness,  a  sea-port  town  and  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  is 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Ness,  at  its  entrance 
into  the  Moray  Frith,  115  m.  from  Edinburgh,  Lat  57° 
28'  36"  N.,  Lon.  4°  13'  30"  W.  It  is  a  fine  town,  with  a 
commodious  harbor,  and  w.is  long  considered  as  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  the  Highlands.  Tartan  cloth  for  the  High¬ 
land  markets  is  here  manufactured  in  considerable 
quantities.  Pop.  17,425. 

Ill  verness,  a  co.  of  Nova  Scotia,  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Cap.  Port  Hood.  Pop.  23,415. 

In'verness,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Merrimnc  co.,  on 
the  Sheboygan  River,  about  18  m.  S.  of  Merrimac.  . 

— A  township  of  Sheboygan  co. ;  pop.  about  292. 

In'verness,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Columbiana  co. 

I  il  V©rse'.  a.  [  Lat.  inversus ,  from  i avert' >  —  in,  and  verto, 
to  turn.  See  Version.]  Inverted ;  reciprocal ;  —  opposed 
to  direct. 

(Bnl.)  Noting  a  part  whose  apex  is  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  organ  with  which  it  is  compared. 

Worcester. 

( Mith .)  Two  operations  are  said  to  be  inverse ,  one  of 
the  other,  when  their  successive  performance  on  any 
subject  leaves  the  latter  unchanged;  in  other  words, 
when  the  one  destroys  the  effect  of  the  other.  Addition 
and  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  involution 
and  evolution,  integration  and  differentiation,  are,  sev¬ 
erally.  examples  of  inverse  operations. 

/.  Proportion.  (Arith.  and  Algebra.)  Two  quantities 
are  said  so  be  inversely  proportional  to  twootliprs  with 
which  they  are  respectively  associated,  when  the  first 
is  to  the  second  as  the  associate  of  the  second  is  to  that 


of  the  first.  Thus  A  and  B  are  inversely  proportioual 
to  a  and  b  when 

A:Br6:a,  or  A:Br  I;  i; 

a  b 

that  is  to  say,  when  the  ratio  of  A  to  B  is  the  reciprocal 
of  that  of  a  to  5,  or,  otherwise  expressed,  is  equal  to  the 
ratio  of  the  reciprocals  of  a  and  b. 

I ii  verse'ly,  adv.  In  an  inverse  order  or  manner. 

Inver  sion,  «.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  inroersio.]  Act  of  inverting; 
state  of  being  inverted;  change  of  order,  so  that  the  last 
becomes  first,  and  the  first  last;  a  turning  or  change  in 
the  natural  order  of  things.  —  Change  of  places,  so  that 
each  takes  the  place  of  the  other;  a  turning  backward  ; 
contrary  method  of  uporaliou  ;  a  change  of  order  or  po¬ 
sition. 

(Mas.)  The  transposing  of  one  of  the  two  notes  of  an 
interval  by  an  octave  upwards  or  downwards,  to  a  po¬ 
sition  the  reverse  of  that  which  it  before  occupied  with 
respect  to  tiie  other  note,  so  that  if  the  transposed  note 
was  tiie  lower  note  of  the  two,  it  shall  now  be  the  higher 
one,  and  vice  vend.  The  new  iuterval  thus  formed  takes 
its  name  from  the  complement  of  the  octave :  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  unison  inverted  becomes  an  octave,  a  second 
becomes  a  seventh,  a  third  becomes  a  sixth,  a  fourth  be¬ 
comes  a  fifth,  a  filth  becomes  a  fourth,  a  sixth  becomes 
a  third,  a  seventh  becomes  a  second,  and  an  octave  be¬ 
comes  a  unison.  By  inversion  diminished  intervals 
become  augmented,  and  augmented  become  diminished  ; 
major  become  minor,  and  minor  become  major;  but  per¬ 
fect  intervals  are  also  perfect  when  inverted. 

(Geom.)  A  peculiar  method  of  transformation.  Two 
points,  p  p\  are  said  to  be  inverse  to  each  other,  relative 
to  a  fixed  point  (origin).  A,  and  a  given  fundamental 
quadric  curve  or  surface,  F,  when  they  constitute*  a 
pair  of  conjugate  points  with  respect  to  the  latter,  that 
is  to  say  when  the  polar  of  one  passes  through  the  other, 
and  when  they  are  likewise  collincar  with  A.  Two 
curves,  or  surfaces,  are  said  to  bo  iuverso  to  each  other 
when  every  point  of  the  one  has  its  inverse  on  the  other. 

(Rhet.  and  Philology.)  The  placing  of  words  out  of 
their  natural  order.  In  every  language  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  customary  arrangement  observed  in  the  ordering 
of  words  in  a  sentence.  In  English  the  order  generally 
is  first  the  nominative,  then  tiie  verb,  and  afterwards 
the  accusative,  if  the  verb  bo  active.  This  order,  how¬ 
ever,  is,  for  the  sake  of  effect,  frequently  varied;  as  in 
the  sentence  “Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,”  which 
is  infinitely  more  forcible  than  Diana  of  the  Ephesians 
is  great.”  In  this  respect  the  Latin  language  admits 
of  much  more  liberty  than  ours  does.  Milton,  in  his 
prose  works,  and  sortie  of  the  older  English  writers,  in 
attempting  to  imitate  this,  produced  obscurity. 

Invert/,  v.a.  [Lat.  inverto  —  in,  and  verto,  to  turn.  See 
Version.]  To  turn  into  a  contrary  direction;  to  turn 
upside  down  ;  to  place  in  a  contrary  order  or  method  ; 
to  reverse;  to  change  the  order  or  position  of. 

(Mus.)  To  change  the  position  either  of  a  subject  or 
of  a  chord.  —  Worcester. 

Inverted  Arch.  (Arch.)  An  arch  wherein  the  lowest 
stone,  or  brick,  is  the  pq  p-j  j-,  pi 
key-stone,  (Fig.  1396.)  AM  AM  AM  A|r 

It  is  used  in  founda-  ^ 

tions,  to  distribute  the 
weight  of  particular  w 

points,  such  as  A,  A,  A,  Pig.  1396.  —  inverted  arches. 
over  the  whole  of  the 

foundation.  It  is  also  commonly  used  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  tunnels. 

In ver  tebral,  a.  ( Zobl .)  Destitute  of  a  vertebral 
column. 

Ill  vertebra'ta,  n.pl.  [Lat.  in,  not,  and  vertebra,  a 
joint  of  the  backbone.]  (Zobl.)  A  negative  term,  first  | 
employed  by  Lainarck  to  designate  animals  destitute 
of  a  vertebral  column  or  backbone.  The  Jnvertebrata 
constitute  three  out  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom  ;  viz.,  A rticulat  t . Radiata.  and  Mollusca. 

1  In  ver'tebrate,  n.  (Zobl.)  An  animal  having  no  ver¬ 
tebral  column  or  spinal  bone;  one  of  the  INVERTE¬ 
BRATE,  q.  V. 

Iii %cr'tebrate,  In ver'tebrated,  a.  Destitute 
of  a  vertebral  chain  or  backbone. 

Invert'eclly,  adv.  In  a  contrary  or  reverse  order. 

Invest',  v.a.  [Fr.  investir ;  Lat.  investio  —  in,  and 
vestio ,  to  cover  with  a  garment,  to  clothe.]  To  clothe ; 
to  dress;  to  put  garments  on;  to  array.  —  To  clothe 
with  office  or  authority;  to  place  in  possession  of  an 
office,  rank,  or  dignity;  to  adorn;  to  grace. — To  sur¬ 
round;  to  inclose;  to  block  up;  to  lay  siege  to;  to  be¬ 
siege. —  To  place  or  lay  out,  as  money  in  some  species 
of  property. 

Inves't  liable,  a.  [L.  Lat.  investigabilis.]  That  may 
be  investigated  or  searched  out ;  discoverable  by  rational 
search  or  disquisition. 

In  ves'ti;jate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  investigo,  inv»stigatus — in, 
vest i go ,  from  vestigium,  a  footstep  or  track  ]  To  trace 
out;  to  search  into;  to  inquire  and  examine  into  with 
care  and  accuracy;  to  find  out  by  careful  disquisition. 

In  vestijga'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  investigation  The  act 
of  searching  minutely  for  truths,  facts,  or  principles;  a 
careful  inquiry  to  find  out  what  is  unknown;  examina¬ 
tion  ;  search;  scrutiny;  research. 

In  vcsti{4*a/tor,  n.  [Fr.  investigateur.)  One  who  inves¬ 
tigates,  or  makes  diligent  research  into  anything. 

In  vest  iga  lory,  a.  Searching;  inquiring  into. 

In  vest/it  il ro,  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  investilura.}  Right  of 
giving  possession  of  any  manor,  office,  or  benefice;  as, 
“the  investiture  of  bishops.”  (Raleigh.)  —  Investment; 
that  with  which  any  one  is  invested. 

( Feudal  Law.)  The  actual  conveyance  of  feudal  lands 
by  a  lord  to  his  vassal.  It  was  of  two  kinds, — proper 
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ami  improper.  The  first  was  an  actual  putting  in  pos¬ 
session  upon  the  ground,  either  by  the  lord  or  his  depu¬ 
ty,  which  is  now  called,  in  common  law,  livery  of  seisin. 
The  second  was  symbolical,  and  consisted  in  the  delivery 
of  a  turf,  a  stone,  a  wand,  a  branch,  or  whatever  else 
might  have  been  made  usual  by  the  caprices  of  local 
custom.  Du  Cange  enumerates  no  less  than  ninety-eight 
varieties  of  investitures.  Investitures  were  introduced 
at  a  time  when  the  art  of  writing  was  but  little  known, 
and  by  the  open  and  notorious  delivery  of  possession  in 
the  presence  of  other  vassals,  who,  in  case  of  a  disputed 
title  afterwards,  might  bear  witness  to  the  fact. 
Iiivest/itiires,  (War  of.)  (Hist.)  A  war  between  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.  and  Gregory  VII.,  respecting  the 
right  of  investiture,  commenced  in  1074,  and  terminated 
with  the  capture  of  Rome,  March  21,  1084. 
Invest'ive,  a.  Investing;  clothing,  (r.) 

In  vest  inent,  n.  [Fr.  investissement.  See  Vestment.] 
Action  of  clothing  or  investing  —  That  with  which  one 
is  invested  ;  a  vestment;  a  robe;  a  garment. 

“  White  investment s  figure  innocence.”  —  Shalts. 

— The  placing  or  laying  out  of  money  in  some  species  of 
property  or  funded  stock,  generally  as  a  permanent 
transaction  ;  as,  an  investment  iu  real-estate,  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  Five-twenties. 

(Mil.)  The  enclosure  of  a  fortress  on  every  side  with 
troops,  all  the  avenues  to  it  being  occupied, so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  garrison  receiving  supplies,  or  communicating 
with  other  troops.  This  is  the  first  step  necessary  in  a 
siege. 

Invest  or,  n  One  who  invests. 

In vet'eracy,  n.  [Lat.  in veteratio.]  State  of  being  in¬ 
veterate;  b*ng  use  or  habitude;  long  continuance,  or  the 
firmness  of  any  obstinacy  of  property  or  quality  con¬ 
firmed  by  time;  as.  the  inveteracy  oi  bad  habits,  the 
inveteracy  of  national  prejudices. 

Invet'erate,  a.  [Lat.  inveleratus,  from  invetero  —  in, 
and  veins,  reteris,  old.  See  Veteran.]  Long  used,  ac¬ 
customed,  or  established;  deep-rooted:  firmly  implanted 
by  long  continuance;  violent;  obstinate;  virulent; 
malignant;  as,  an  inveterate  abuse,  an  inveterate  dis¬ 
order. —  Characterized  by  habits  confirmed  by  long 
practice  or  persistence ;  habitual;  confirmed;  ineradi¬ 
cable;  as,  an  inveterate  drinker,  an  inveterate  talker. 
Invet'crately,  adv.  Violently;  obstinately;  per¬ 
sistently. 

Invet'erateness.  n  Inveteracy;  obstinacy  strength¬ 
ened  and  ineradicably  confirmed  by  long  habitude;  as, 
“the  inveterateness  of  malice.” — Sir  T.  Browne. 

I  ii  VO  tor  at  ion,  n.  [Lat.  inveteratio.]  Act  of  harden¬ 
ing,  strengthening,  or  confirming  by  long  continued 
practice  or  indulgence. 

In  vid'ious,  a.  [Lat.  inviduosus,  from  inndia.enxy. 
See  Envy.]  Envious:  malignant;  as,  an  invidious  re¬ 
serve. —  Hate;  in  a  manner  to  incur  hatred  or  ill-will ; 
as,  an  invidious  preference. —  Enviable;  desirable. 

“  A  more  honourable  aud  invidious  state.”  —  Barroto. 

Ill  variously,  adv.  Enviously;  malignantly;  iu  an 
invidious  manner. 

Invi<rioiisnc*sS'  n.  State  of  being  invidious  or 
envious;  quality  of  provoking  ill-will  or  hatred. 
Invig'ilance,  Invigr'iiancy,?*.  Want  of  vigilance; 

absence  of  watchfulness;  heedlessness. 

Invigorate,  v.  a.  [It  imigorire.]  To  give  vigor  to; 
to  strengthen;  to  animate;  to  impart  tone,  or  give  life 
or  energy  to;  as,  invigorating  weather,  an  invigorating 
thought,  to  invigorate  a  debilitated  system  of  body. 
Invi^ora'tion,  n.  Actiou  of  invigorating  ;  state  of 
being  invigorated. 

“  I  tiud  in  myself  .  .  .  the  very  height  of  activity  and  invigoration .** 

Norris. 

Invincibil'ity,  Invin'cibleness,  n.  [ l'r.  invin¬ 
cibility.)  State  or  quality  of  being  invincible  or  un¬ 
conquerable  ;  insuperableness. 

I  ii  vin  cible,  a.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  invincibilis  —  in,  and 
vincibilis,  from  vinco,  to  conquer.]  Not  to  be  conquered, 
vanished,  or  subdued ;  that  cannot  be  overcome ;  in¬ 
superable;  insurmountable;  irrefutable;  as,  an  invincible 
nation,  an  invincible  repugnance  or  dislike,  au  invincible 
argument,  an  invincible  obstacle. 

In  vin'cibloness,  n.  See  Invincibility. 
Invincibly,  adv.  Uuconqueraldy ;  insuperably;  in 
an  invincible  manner. 

In  violabil'ity,  n.  [Fr.  inviolability.’)  State  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  inviolable;  quality  of  not  being  subject  to 
be  broken  ;  inviolableness ;  as,  inviolability  of  faith. 

In  vi'olable,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  inviolabilis.]  Not  to  be  pro¬ 
faned  or  violated  ;  not  susceptible  of  being  broken  or 
maltreated;  that  ought  not  to  be  injured,  polluted,  or 
treated  with  irreverence;  not  to  be  disfigured,  stained, 
or  tarnished;  sacred;  as,  au  inviolable  trust.  —  Insus¬ 
ceptible  of  hurt  or  wound ;  as,  “  inviolable  saints.”  Milton. 
Invi'olably,  adv.  Without  profanation;  without 
breach  or  failure. 

Invi'olacy,  n.  The  state  of  being  inviolate  ;  inviola¬ 
bility. 

Inviolate,  a.  [Lat. inviolatus.  See  Violate.]  Unhurt; 

uninjured;  unprofaned;  unpolluted;  unbroken. 

In  vi'olateil.  a.  Unviolated. 

In vi'olatcly,  adv.  Without  violation. 

In'vions,  a.  [Lat.  invius —  in,  and  via,  a  way.]  Im¬ 
passable;  untrodden. 

“  And  virtue  invious  ways  can  prove.”—  Hudibras. 
In'vionsness,  n.  The  state  of  being  invious  ;  impas- 

sablencss. 

In viril'ity,  n.  Want  of  virility  of  manhood. 
Invis'cate,  v.a.  To  lime;  to  daub  with  glue. 

In  viscerate,  v.  a.  To  breed  ;  to  nourish. 

In  visibility.  In  vis'ibleness.  n.  [Fr.  invisibili¬ 
ty.)  State  of  being  invisible;  imperceptible  ness  to  sight. 
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In  vfs'ilile,  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  invisibilis.]  Not  visible ;  that 
cannot  be  .seen  ;  imperceptible  by  the  sight. 

In vin'ioly,  i idv .  In  a  maimer  to  escape  the  sight; 
imperceptibly  to  the  eye. 

In vi 'si on,  n.  Want  of  vision. 

Invi  la  Miner  va,  [bat.,  Minerva  being  unwilling.] 
Without  tlie  aid  of  genius. 

Invita'ii  on,n.  (Fr.;  Lat.  invitatin.]  Act  of  inviting; 
solicitation  ;  a  bidding  or  asking  to  come. 

In  vita  lory.  a.  Using  or  containing  invitation;  as, 
‘‘The  invitalory  psalm,”  (xcv.) — Wheatley. 

Invite',  ».  a.  [Fr.  mviter;  Lat.  invito.]  To  ask  to  do 
some  art  or  to  go  to  some  place;  to  request,  as  the  com¬ 
pany  of  a  person  ;  to  bid;  to  call;  to  summon;  to  solicit; 
to  draw  to;  to  tempt  to  come.  —  To  allure;  to  attract; 
to  entice. 

“  Hope  of  success  might  invite  .some  other  choice."  —  Bacon. 

— v.  n.  To  ask  or  call  to  anything  pleasing. 

Invit'er.  n.  One  who  invites. 

Invit  iny,  n.  Invitation;  solicitation. 

Invit  ingly,  ado.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  invite  or 
allure;  temptingly. 

In  vi Fineness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  inviting  or 
attractive. 

Ill v it' i*i liable,  a.  That  cannot  he  vitrified. 

In  vo cate.  a.  [Lat.  invoco.  invocatux]  To  invoke: 
to  call  on  in  supplication;  to  implore;  to  address  in 
prayer. 

In  voca'tlon,  n  [Fr.;  Lat.  invocation  Act  of  invok¬ 
ing  or  addressing  in  prayer;  the  form  or  act  of  calling 
for  the  assistance  or  presence  of  any  being,  particularly 
of  some  divinity. —  A  judi  -ial  call,  demand,  or  order. 

(Lit.)  In  a  general  sense, an  address,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  poem,  to  the  Muses,  or  some  other  being  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  capable  of  giving  inspiration.  Among  the 
most  beautiful  invocations  must  lie  reckoned  that  which 
precedes  the  long  catalogue  of  chieftains  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Iliad.  The  extreme  solemnity  of  this  in¬ 
vocation,  and  the  extraordinary  richness  of  imagery 
with  which  it  is  introduced,  are  among  the  strong  *st 
arguments  for  the  oral  transmission  of  the  Homeric 
poems  during  a  long  series  of  ages. 

I.  of  Stints.  (  The.ol.)  The  act  of  addressing  prayers 
to  the  blessed  spirits  who  are  with  God.  whether  the 
an-els  or  the  souls  of  the  just  who  have  been  admitted 
to  the  happiness  of  heaven.  The  practice  of  addressing 
prayers  to  angels,  especially  to  t lie  angel-guardian,  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  to  other  saints,  prevails  in  the 
Homan,  the  Greek,  the  Russo-Greek,  and  the  Eastern 
churches  of  all  the  various  rites.  The  Council  <»f  Trent 
(25th  S ‘89.,  On  the  Invocation  of  Saints)  defines  very 
precisely  what  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church 
on  this  subject.  It  declares  “  that  the  saints  who  reign 
with  God  offer  up  their  prayers  to  God  for  men;  that  it 
is  good  and  useful  supplicantly  to  invoke  them,  and  to 
resort  to  their  prayers,  aid,  and  help,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  benefits  of  God  through  his  Sou  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  who  alone  is  our  Redeemer  and  Saviour.” 
From  this  decree,  it  is  inferred  that  the  Catholic  doc¬ 
trine  on  the  saints  does  not  prescribe  the  practice  of 
invoking  them  as  necessary  or  essential,  but  only  as 
“good  and  useful”;  and  that  what  is  to  he  asked  of 
them  is  not  the  direct  bestowal  of  grace  and  mercy  as 
from  themselves,  hut  only  their  prayers,  their  assist¬ 
ance.  and  their  help  in  obtaining  benefits  from  God. 

In'vocatury,  a.  M  iking  invocation ;  invoking;  that 
invokes. 

In  voice,  n.  [Fr.  envoi ,  a  sending,  or  thing  sent,  from 
eovoyer,  to  send—  eny  and  voie,  a  way  journey,  from 
Lat.  via.  See  Env>y.)  A  written  account  of  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  merchandise  shipped  or  sent  to  a  purchaser, 
consignee,  factor,  Ac.,  with  the  value,  or  prices,  and 
charges  annexed.  (Formerly  called  bill  of  parcels.) 

— v.  a.  To  make  an  invoice  or  written  account  of  goods 
or  property,  with  their  prices;  as,  to  invoice  a  consign¬ 
ment  of  cotton. 

Invoke',  v.  a.  [Lat.  invoco  —  in,  and  voco ,  to  call,  from 
vox,  vneis ,  voice,  q.  u.J  To  address  in  prayer;  to  call 
upon  for  assist¬ 
ance  and  pro¬ 
tection;  to  in- 
vocate ;  as,  to 
invoke  the  aid 
of  Providence. 

—  To  call  for 
or  invite  with 
earnestness;  to 
summon  sol¬ 
emnly. 

In  vol '  ncel , 

n.  ( Hot.)  See 
Involucre. 

In  vol  3i  eel- 

late.  a.(Bot.) 

Hiving  invol- 
ucels. 

In  volu  c  e  I'- 
luin.n.  [Lat.] 

See  Involuoel. 

Involii'cral, 
a.  Belonging  to 
an  involucrum. 

I  n  v  «  I  n  '  - 
crate,  In- 
volu'cr  a  t- 
etl,  a.  Pos¬ 
sessing  an  in¬ 
volucre. 

In’ vol uc  r c, 

7i.  [From  Ljit.  .FY<7. 1397. —  involucre. 

involvere ,  to  (Cornu*  Canadensis.) 


envelop.]  ( Bot .)  A  whorl  of  bracts  placed  round  the 
base  of  an  umbel,  a  capitulum,  or  sometimes  a  single 
flower.  In  some  umbelliferous  plants,  as  lor  instance 
the  carrot,  there  are  two  kinds  of  I.  —  one  at  the  base  of 
the  primary  divisions  of  the  floral  axis  or  general  umbel, 
and  another  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  partial  umbels  or 
umbellules.  The  former  is  then  called  the  general  in¬ 
volucre.  and  the  latter  an  involucel  or  partial  involucre. 
In  the  1.  of  the  heads  of  flowers  in  the  order  Asteracete. 
such  as  the  marigold,  daisy,  Ac.,  there  are  frequently 
two  or  three  rows  of  bracts  overlapping  each  other.  To 
these  overlapping  bracts  the  term  phylaidrs  has  beeu 
applied.  Sometimes,  as  in  Coruus  <’unadensis  (Fig. 
1397).  the  J.  becomes  petal-like,  and  is  more  showy  than 
the  blossom  itself.  —  Gray. 

Involu'cred,  {-herd})  a.  (Bot.)  Involucrate;  having 
an  involucre. 

Ill  volii'crum,  n.  (Bot.)  Same  us  Involucre,  q.  v. 

I ii vol'u ntu ri ly,  udv.  In  an  involuntary  manner; 
not  spontaneously ;  not  by  choice  or  option;  against 
one’s  will,  or  in  a  manner  independent  of  the  will;  as, 
she  sighed  involuntarily. 

Ill  vol'u  n iary,  a.  [See  Voluntary.]  Not  voluntary ; 
unwilling;  not  possessing  will,  choice,  or  option.  —  Not 
resulting  from  choice;  not  proceeding  from  the  will,  or 
opposed  to  it;  as,  an  involuntary  fit  of  laughter.  —  In¬ 
dependent  of  will  or  choice;  as,  the  involuntary  action 
of  the  heart. 

Involute,/;.  [Lat.  involutio,  unfolding.]  ( Genm .)  Ap¬ 
plied  to  a  curve  supposed  to  be  described  by  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  a  string  unwinding  itself  from  another  curve 
(evolute),  about  which  it  has  been  rolled. 

(Bot.)  Noting  that  the  edges  of  an  organ  are  rolled 
iu wards  on  each  side,  as  occurs  in  the  leaf  of  the  apple. 

In'volute.  Iii'voltited,  a.  [Lat.  involutus ,  Horn 
inrolvo. J  (Bot)  Rolled  inward  from  the  edges,  —  said 
of  leaves. 

(Conch.)  Applied  to  the  exterior  lips  of  a  shell  when 
turned  inwards  at  the  margin,  as  in  Cypreea. 

Involution,  ( I  u' shun ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  late  Lat.  involutio.’] 
Action  of  infolding,  entangling,  or  involving. —  State  of 
being  entangled,  involved,  or  complicated ;  involvement. 

“All  causes  are  blended  by  mutual  involution*.” — Glanville. 

— That  which  serves  as  a  covering,  iuclosure,  or  envelope 
for  anything. 

(Gram.)  The  insertion  of  one  or  more  clauses  in  a 
sentence  between  the  subject  and  the  verb. 

(Math.)  An  operation  which  is  the  reverse  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  and  consists  in  raising  the  power  or  index  of  a 
number  by  multipl  \  ing  it  successively  into  itself.  Thus, 
to  raise  4  to  43,  or  64,  is  a  process  of  involution,  and  is 
performed  by  multiplying  4  by  4,  and  again  by  4.  In¬ 
volution  in  algebra  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  arithmetic, 
symbols  only  being  used  instead  of  figures. 

Involve',  r.  a.  [Lat.  involvo —  in,  and  rolro,  to  roll. 
See  Volute]  To  roll  in  or  upon;  to  in  wrap;  to  infold; 
to  envelop;  to  wind  round. 

“ Involv'd  in  snaky  folds.’’— Milton. 

— To  envelop  or  invest  with  something  circumfluent,  or 
existing  on  all  sides;  as,  to  involve  in  obscurity. 

“  In  a  cloud  involv'd,  he  taKea  his  flight." — Dryden. 

— To  imply;  to  comprise;  to  include;  to  implicate;  to 
contain  by  rational  interpretation,  construction,  or  in¬ 
ference;  as,  to  affirm  the  contrary  involves  a  contradic¬ 
tion. —  To  entangle;  to  complicate;  to  render  intricate; 
as,  an  involved  paradox.  —  To  take  in;  to  conjoin;  to  I 
catch;  to  seize;  as,  her  fate  is  involved  with  my  own. 

—  To  plunge  or  overwhelm,  as  in  ruin;  to  embarrass; 
to  overburden ;  sis.  his  affairs  sire  seriously  involved. — 
To  blend;  to  intermix  or  mingle  confusedly. 

14  Earth  with  hell  miugle  and  involve." — Milton. 

(Math.)  To  raise  to  any  power;  to  multiply  into  itself, 
as  any  quantity,  a  certain  number  of  times.  —  Johnson. 

In  vol  V  eililPttS,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  in¬ 
volved:  involution. 

Involve'inent,  n.  Act  of  involving;  involvedness. 

In vuliior«il>irity,  n.  [Fr.  invulnerabilite .]  State 
or  quality  of  being  invulnerable,  or  proof  against 
wounds,  hurt,  or  injury. 

In v ii I'n era !>■<*,,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  invulnerabilis.  See 
Vulnerable.]  That  cannot  be  wounded  or  hurt ;  in¬ 
susceptible  of  injury;  ns,  an  invulnerable  conscience. 

In vul'nerfibleiMMSS,  v.  Invulnerability. 

Ill Vlil  m* rate,  a.  Invulnerable;  that  is  proof  against 
harm  or  injury. 

Ill  wall',  v.  a.  To  inclose  or  fortify  with  a  wall ;  as,  an 
in  walled  city. 

In'waril.  a.  [A.  S.  inweard  —  in.  and  ward.  See 
Ward.]  Internal  ;  interior:  placed  inside :  being  within; 

—  opposed  to  outward.  —  Having  residence  in  the  mind 

or  soul ;  as,  inward  thoughts. 

44  An  unwonted  honor  for  an  inward  toil."  —Shake. 

I n 'ward.  In  wards,  adv.  Toward  the  inside;  as, 
to  move  inwards.  —  Toward  the  centre  or  inner  parts; 
as,  “  his  breast  bending  inward.”  (Dryden.)  —  Into  the 
mind  or  thoughts. 

44  Looking  inward  we  were  stricken  dumb."  — Hooker. 

In'wardly,  adv.  Internally;  within;  in  the  inner 
parts. 

“  Cantharides  he  prescribed  both  outwardly  and  inwardly." 

Arbuthnot. 

— Toward  the  centre;  interiorly;  as,  to  incline  or  bend 
inwardly. —  In  the  heart;  privately  ;  secretly  ;  sacredly; 
ns,  she  frets  inwardly. 

In'warcis,  adv.  See  Inward. 

Inwards,  n.  pi.  The  inner  parts  of  an  animal;  the 
bowels;  the  intestines ;  the  viscera. 

In'warilness.  n.  Internal  state;  inferiority. 

Inweave,  (-wev',)v.a.  (imp.  inwove;  pp.  inwoven,  in¬ 
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wove.)  To  intermix  or  intertwine  by  weaving;  te 
weave  together. 

44  Rich  tap'stry,  stiffen’d  with  inwoven  gold." — Pope. 

Iiiwlieel',  v.  a.  To  surround  ;  to  form  a  circle  around. 

In  w  ood',  v.a.  To  hide  iu  woods  or  umbrageous  places. 

(R.) 

In'wood,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Marshall  co.,  aht. 
5  m.  E.N.E.  of  Plymouth. 

Ill  work,  (-wurk'i)  v.  a.  To  work  within  or  into. 

In work'ing*,  n.  An  operation  internally  conducted. 

In'w  orn, />.  u.  Worn  or  wrought  within. 

Inw’ov'en,  of  Inweave,  q.  v. 

I n w rap,  (-raj/,)  v.  a.  To  wrap  round;  to  cover  or 
inclose  by  wrapping;  to  infold;  to  envelop;  as,  to  bo 
inwrupped  in  fug.  —  To  perplex;  to  involve  in  dilficulty 
or  embarrassment. 

In  wreathe,  (- reth ',)  v.a.  To  encircle  or  surround,  as 
with  a  wreath,  or  with  something  resembling  a  wreath 
or  coronal. 

44  The  palm  of  peace  inwreathes  thy  brow.”  —  Thomson. 

Inwrought,  (-rawt\)  pp.  or  a.  Wrought  in,  or  in- 
worked,  as  among  other  things;  adorned  with  figured 
work. 

44  His  bonnet  sedge  inwrought  with  figures  dim." — Milton. 

Inyaii  Realtall,  (in'yan  re-a'ka,)  (River  of  the  Rock,) 
rises  in  Minnesota,  and  flowing  S.W.  into  Iowa,  enters 
the  Sioux  River  in  Sioux  co. 

Inyan  Yan  kee  ltiver,  in  Iowa,  enters  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  in  Harrison  co.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Little  Sioux. 

In  3  O,  in  California,  a  S.E.  co.,  adjoining  Nevada  Terri¬ 
tory ;  area,  ubt.  7,000  sq.  m.  Dicers.  Owen  River,  and 
several  smaller  streams,  besides  numerous  lakes  or  sinks. 
Surface,  milch  diversified,  the  Sierra  Nevada  extending 
along  the  entire  W.  border.  Soil ,  generally  fertile  in 
tlie  valleys.  Cap.  Independence. 

Io.  (Myth.)  According  to  one  of  the  most  popular  ver¬ 
sions,  she  was  a  daughter  ot  Inxchus,  king  of  Argos.  The 
love  of  Zeus  lor  this  tnaiden  roused,  as  in  other  myths, 
the  jealousy  of  Hera,  who  transformed  Io  into  a  heifer, 
and  placed  her  iu  charge  of  Argus  Panoptes.  This 
guardian  was  slain  by  Hermes,  who  was  thence  called 
Argeiphontes,  or  the  Slayer  of  Argus.  Hera  then  sent 
a  gadfly,  which  stung  the  heifer,  and  drove  her  in  mad¬ 
ness  over  the  earth.  Thus  began  those  wanderings  of 
Io  which  iEschylus  has  sketched  in  his  drama  of  Pro¬ 
metheus  Chained.  The  tale  of  Io  is  thus  connected  with 
the  legend  of  Epaplius,  the  calf-god  (identified  by  He¬ 
rodotus  with  the  Egyptian  A  pis),  and  also  with  the  myths 
of  Heracles,  of  whom,  according  to  the  prophecy  of 
Prometheus,  she  was  to  be  an  ancestor. 

I  o,  n.;  pi.  l'os.  [Lat.,  ho!  hurrah!]  An  exclamation 
expressive  of  jubilation  or  triumph; — frequently  em¬ 
ployed  interjectionaily  ;  as.  Io,  Bacchus! 

I'oilato,  n.  [Fr.  See  Iodine.]  (Chein.)  A  salt  of  the 
iodic  acid. 

Ioil'ic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  iodine  and 
oxygen,  containing  by  weight  127  parts  of  iodine  to  40 
of  oxygen.  By  boiling  5  parts  of  iodine  with  200  parts 
of  nitric  acid  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1*5,  until  the  iodine 
disappears,  carefully  distilling  to  dryness,  and  dissolving 
the  remainder  in  water,  on  causing  it  to  crystallize,  the 
iodic  acid  separates  in  colorless  6-sided  crystals. 

Iodic*  Mercury, 7i.  ( Min.)  A  rare  mineral  from 

Mexico,  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  and  supposed  to  con¬ 
sist  of  iodine  and  mercury.  (Called  also  Coccinite.) 

Iodic  Silver,  v.  (Min  )  See  Iodyrite. 

I  odine,  n.  [Gr.  iodes ,  violet-colored.]  (Chem.)  One 
of  an  important  group  of  four  elementary  substances, 
viz.,  iodine,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  fluorine,  closely  re¬ 
sembling  each  other  in  their  chemical  relations.  I.  is 
obtained  from  a  sea-weed  commonly  known  as  kelp,  the 
ashes  of  sea-weeds.  .  It  is  found  in  some  mineral  springs 
and  in  sea-water,  whence  it  is  abstracted  by  the  sea¬ 
weeds.  It  crystallizes  in  scales  of  a  bluish-black  color, 
melts  at  225°  F.,  and  boils  at  347°  F.,  yielding  a  vapor 
of  a  rich  violet  color.  The  sp.  gr.  of  1.  is  4-948,  and  of  its 
vapor  compared  with  air,  8  716.  It  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  in 
the  aqueous  solutions  of  hydriodic  acid  and  of  iodide  of 
potassium.  With  starch,  free  1.  produces  a  beautiful 
blue  color,  so  that  a  solution  of  starch  gives  the  best 
test  for  its  presence.  If  the  presence  of  a  soluble  iodide 
is  suspected,  a  small  quantity  of  chlorine  water  added 
displaces  the  iodine  from  combination,  and  renders  it 
capable  of  acting  upon  the  starch.  It  is  said  that  iodine 
may  thus  he  detected  when  dissolved  in  one  million 
parts  of  water.  I.  combines  with  hydrogen  to  form  hy¬ 
driodic  acid  (q.  v.),  and  with  oxygen  to  form  iodic  acid, 
(q.  v.)  If  finely  powdered  I.  is  put  into  caustic  ammonia, 
it  is  in  part  dissolved  ;  the  remainder  is  left  as  a  dark 
powder,  the  iodide  of  nitrogen  which,  on  being  separated 
by  a  filter  and  dried  on  bibulous  paper,  forms  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  explosive  compound,  a  slight  jar  or  the  touch 
of  a  feather  being  sufficient  to  explode  it.  I.  forms  com¬ 
pounds  with  many  of  the  metals,  some  of  w'hich  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  brilliant  colors,  and  others  are  of 
great  value  in  the  arts  and  in  medicine.  These  will  he 
described  under  the  heads  of  the  various  metals  which 
are  thus  combined.  I.  was  discovered  in  1811,  by  Cour- 
tois  of  Paris,  in  the  waste  liquors  left  from  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  carbonate  of  soda  from  the  ashes  of  sea-weeds. 
Its  preparations  have  come  into  extensive  use  in  med¬ 
icine  and  in  photography.  It  and  most  of  its  com¬ 
pounds  are  irritant  poisons.  In  cases  of  poisoning  by 
them,  vomiting  should  at  once  be  induced  and  assisted 
by  the  free  use  of  warm  liquids  containing  starchy  mat¬ 
ter,  as  starch,  flour,  or  arrow-root,  boiled  iu  water.  The 
starch  uniting  with  the  iodine  forms  a  comparatively 
inert  and  harmless  compound.  —  Symbol  I. 
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l'otSism,  n.  (Med)  A  peculiar  nrorbid  state  induced 
by  the  use  of  iodine. —  /foblyn. 

l  odile,  n.  (A/m.)  Same  as  Iodyritb. 

r<Miiz<\  r.  a.  To  coat  with  iodine. 

Io<l  of'orni,  ft.  ( Chem .)  A  yellow  solid  substance  ob¬ 
tained  by  adding  the  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  to  the 
tincture  of  iodine,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  treating 
the  remainder  with  water.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but 
ouly  slightly  so  in  water.  Form.  CII.l3. 

Io<lohy<lric,ft.  (Chem.)  Same  as  Hvdriodic,  7.  v. 

I  oilotis  Ac*i«l,  n.  (Chem.)  An  acid  composed  of 
iodine,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  oxygen  than  in  iodic 
acid. 

I'odtire.  I  o<lii  ret',  n.  (Chem.)  Same  as  Ioditk,  7.  v. 

lodyrite,  n.  {Mm.)  Iodic  silver.  A  yellow  and 
sometimes  brownish  mineral  containing  iodine  54,  silver 
40.  Sp.  gr.  6*6-5*7.  When  it  is  fused  by  the  blowpipe 
on  charcoal,  it  yields  the  fumes  of  iodine  and  metallic 
silver;  or,  when  melted  with  bisulphate  of  potash  in  a 
glass  tube,  it  gives  the  violet  vapors  of  iodine.  It  is 
found  in  this  country  at  the  Cerro  Colorado  mine  in 
Arizona. 

Io'lta.  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Keokuk  co. 

l.i  lia,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-office  of  Jasper  co. 

lo 'In,  in  /otfa,  a  post-office  of  Marion  co. 

Iota,  in  Kansas ,  a  post-village  of  Allen  co.,  on  the 
Neosho  River,  abt.  4o  m.  W.of  Fort  Scott. 

Io'la.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Columbia  co. 

Io'ln,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Wau- 
pacca  co.,  abt.  12  in.  N.  of  Waupacca  Falls ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  70O. 

I  ole,  1  Myth.)  the  daughter  of  Eurytns,  king  of  GMiulia. 
Having  been  betrothed  by  her  father  to  Hercules,  and 
then  refused  her  hand,  the  hero,  incensed  at  the  father’s 
perfidy,  carried  her  off  by  violence.  It  was  in  the  hope 
of  curing  his  love  for  Iole  that  his  wife,  Dejanira,  sent 
Hercules  the  poisoned  shirt  by  the  boy  Lidias,  and 
which  inflicted  such  agony  that  lie  flung  himself  on  the 
burning  pyre.  Iole,  however,  consoled  herself  for  the 
loss  of  her  lover,  by  directly  afterwards  marrying  his 
son  llyllus. 

I'olite,  n.  [Or.  ion,  violet,  and  lithos ,  stone.]  (Min.) 
A  glassy,  transparent, or  translucent  mineral,  having  a 
blue  color  when  viewed  iu  one  direction  and  a  yellowish 
color  when  seen  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
first.  From  this  fact  it  is  by  some  called  Dicaroitc.  Sp. 
gr.  2,5fi-2,6r.  Comp.  Silica  4J-4,  alumina  33-  »,  mag¬ 
nesia  S'8,  protoxide  of  iron  7'9.  It  occurs  at  iladdam. 
Conn.,  Brimfield,  Mass.,  and  Richmond,  N.  if.  Iolite 
alters  readily  on  ordinary  exposure,  and  foliates  and 
changes  color.  It  is  then  called  hydrous  f.  It  is  some¬ 
times  used  f<»r  ornament,  and  when  cut,  shows  different 
colors  in  different  directions. 

I'oii,  ft.  [Gr.,  from  eimi,  to  go.]  (Electro- Che m.)  See 
Electrolysis. 

I  oji.  a  son  of  Xuthus,  son  of  Erechtheus.  lie  married 
Helice  daughter  of  Sel inns,  king  of  ZEgiale.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  his  father-in-law’s  throne,  and  built  a  city, 
which  he  called  Helice,  after  his  wife.  His  subjects 
were  named  after  him,  lonians ,  and  their  country  that 
of  Ionia. 

lo'llil,  ICOLMKILL,  I-COLUMB-KILL,  (e-o'na.)  Til©  isl(3  of 
Columba's  cell  or  retreat ,  one  of  the  W.  islands  of  Scot¬ 
land,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  separated  from  the  western 
point  of  Mull  b.v  a  narrow  channel,  called  the  Sound  of 
Iona,  7  miles  from  Staffa.  Ext.  3  miles  long  by  \]/2  broad. 
A  re.a,  2,003  acres,  /.is  chiefly  interesting  to  the  anti¬ 
quarian,  for  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  religious  edifices. 
These  were  established  about  the  year  565,  by  St.  Co- 
lumba,  who  left  Ireland,  his  native  country,  with  the 
‘intention  of  preaching  Christianity  to  the  Piets.  The 
remains  of  these  edifices,  almost  all  constructed  of  fine 
sieuite,  together  with  crosses  and  sepulchral  monu¬ 
ments,  are  the  antiquities  now  extant.  In  the  church, 
6aid  to  have  been  built  by  Queen  Margaret  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  11th  century,  are  the  tombs  of  48  Scot¬ 
tish  kings,  4  kings  of  Ireland,  8  Norwegian  inonarchs, 
and  1  king  of  France.  The  rearing  of  black  cattle  j 
forms  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 

I'one,  in  Nevada,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Nye  co.,  on; 
Reese  River,  abt.  140  in.  E.  by  S.  of  Carson  City. 

I'one  City,  in  California ,  a  post-village  of  Amador 
co..  abt.  40  111.  S.  E.  of  Sacramento.  The  post-office  is 
called  Ione  Valley. 

Io  nia.  ( Anc .  (lag.,)  the  most  flourishing  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  where  a  colony  from  Attica  settled  about 
1050  b.  0.  This  beautiful  country  extended  from  the 
Hermus  along  the  shore  of  the  yEgean  Sea  to  Miletus 
and  the  promontory  of  Posideum.  This  tract  of  country 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  AEolia,  south  by  Curia, 
east  by  Lydia  and  part  of  Caria,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Icarian  and  iEgean  se;is,  and  lay  between  37°  and  40° 
north  latitude;  its  longitude  lias  never  been  accurately 
defined.  This  country  is  said  to  have  been  peopled  by 
Greek  colonists  about  10 15  B.  c.  After  founding  Colo¬ 
phon,  Ephesus,  Miletus,  and  other  important  cities,  the 
lonians  obtained  possession  of  Smyrna  about  688  b.  c„ 
and  the  country  soon  attained  a  high  degree  of  pros¬ 
perity.  At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Croesus, 
661)  B  c.,  it  was  subject  to  the  Lydians,  and  it  was  con¬ 
quered  by  Cyrus  bol  b  c.  The  inhabitants  made  unsuc¬ 
cessful  efforts  to  regain  their  independence,  500  and  406 
B.  c.,  and  they  assisted  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians 
at  the  battle  of  Mycale,  479  B.  c.  The  Persian  yoke  was 
at  length  shaken  off  by  the  victory  at  the  Eurymedon 
( q .  v.),  hut  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  again  imposed  it 
upon  the  lonians  687  b.  c.  On  the  overthrow  of  the 
Persian  empire  by  Alexander  III.  Ionia  became  subject, 
to  Macedonia,  and  it  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire,  133  b.  c 

Ionia,  (iro'ne-a,)  in  Michigan ,  a  S.W.  central  co.;  area , 


abt.  576  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Grand,  Flat,  Maple,  and  Look¬ 
ing-glass  rivers,  and  Prairie  Creek.  Surface,  undu¬ 
lating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Ionia. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  Grand  River, 
abt.  68  m.  N.W.  of  Lansing. 

lo  ilia,  in  Missouri ,  a  village  of  Morgan  co.,  abt.  40  m. 
W.  i*y8.  of  .Jefferson  City. 

lo'nian  lsi;i;i<ls,  a  prov.  or  nomarchie  of  Greece, 
consisting  ol  the  seven  islands, Cephalonia.Cerigo,  Corfu, 
Ithaca.  Paxo,  Santa  Maura,  and  Zante,  with  a  number 
ol  islets,  extending  along  the  S.W.  coast  of  Greece; 
Lat.  between  35°  48' and  39°  65'  N.  Lon.  between  18° 
3 5'  and  23°  18'  E.  Corfu  is  the  most  northerly,  and  lies 
opposite  to  Albania;  PaXo,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca,  Ceph- 
alonia,  and  Zante,  follow  each  other  ill  succession  to  the 
southward,  lying  along  the  coasts  of  Albania  and  the 
ancient  Elis;  but  Congo  is  detached,  being  150  in.  to 
the  S.E  of  Zante.  and  opposite  to  the  coast  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Laconia.  Area  of  the  whole,  1,097  sq.  in.  Prod. 
Corn,  grupes,  olives,  currants,  cotton,  honey,  wax.  &c. 
Manuf.  Salt,  olive-oil,  wine,  brandy.  The  /.  /.,  with 
their  dependencies,  were  erected  into  the  republic  of 
the  Seven  United  Islands,  March  21,  IfcOJ.  It  Was  to 
p.iy  a  moderate  tribute  to  the  Porte,  and  its  indepen¬ 
dence  was  guaranteed  by  Turkey  and  Russia.  The  French 
captured  tne  islands  in  1807,  and  Russia  ceded  them  to 
France  by  a  secret  article  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  July  7, 
1807.  The  French  garrisons  surrendered  to  an  English 
force,  Oct  3,  1&0J,  and  by  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia,  signed  at  Paris  Nov.  5.  18  5,  they  were 
formed  into  an  independent  State,  called  the  t’nited 
Sates  of  the  Ionian  ldmd< ,  or  the  Septiusular  Repub¬ 
lic,  under  the  protection  of  England.  With  the  consent 
of  Great  Britain,  they  were  re-united  to  the  kingdom  of 
Greece  in  1864.  Pop.,  mostly  of  Grecian  descent,  251,712. 

loniiin  Sea,  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  com¬ 
municating  with  the  Gulf  of  Venice  t»y  the  Strait  of 
Otranto,  and  having  Greece  and  part  of  European  Tur¬ 
key  on  the  E. ;  Sicily  and  the  most  S.  part  of  Italy  on 
the  W.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  between  Cape  Matapan 
in  the  Morea,  and  Capo  Passaro  in  Sicily,  which  is  abt. 
400  in 

Ionian  Philosophy,  the  earliest  of  the  philosophic  j 
systems  of  ancient  Greece  was  so  called  because  its  ad¬ 
vocates  were  principally  natives  of  Ionia.  The  princi¬ 
pal  members  of  this  school  are  Thales,  its  founder,  who 
is  also  styled  the  father  of  Greek  philosophy,  Anaxi¬ 
mander,  Anaximenes,  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  Heracli¬ 
tus,  and  Anaxagoras.  Philosophy  in  Greece  first  con¬ 
cerned  itself  with  speculations  regarding  the  origin  of 
nature,  and  the  primary  materials  of  the  world.  Hales 
tau Nit  that  water  was  the  original  element,  out  of 
which  all  things  proceeded.  According  to  Anaximenes, 
air  was  the  primary  material  out  of  which  all  things 
arose;  while  Heraclitus  attributed  the  existence  of  all 
things  to  fire.  The  two  last,  however,  are  not  to  he  re¬ 
garded  as  materialists,  for  they  regarded  these  elements 
as  spiritual  essences,  analogous  to  the  soul  01  man  To 
what  may  be  considered  as  another  branch  of  this  school, 
belong  Anaximander  and  Anaxagoras.  The  former  of 
these  regarded  the  world  as  made  up  of  numberless 
small  particles,  of  different  kinds  and  shapes,  to  the 
different  comidnations  of  which  all  things  owed  their 
existence.  Out  of  primary  chaos,  certain  contraries,  as 
earth  and  heaven,  cold  and  heat,  were  first  evolved. 
The  whole  was  moved  and  directed  by  an  eternal  sub- 
stance,  which  he  called  the  infinite.  This  system  was 
also  adopted  by  Anaxagoras,  who  dwelt  still  more  upon 
the  moving  principle  by  which  the  elements  are  brought 
into  combinations  of  order  and  beauty,  and  who  may 
be  regarded  as  the  first  who  clearly  and  broadly  laid 
down  the  leading  distinctions  between  mind  and  matter, 
the  former  being  the  moving  principle,  perfect  and  sim¬ 
ple,  the  latter  inert  matter.  The  Ionian  school  became 
extinct  betoro  the  more  highly  developed  system  of 
Socrates. 

loai  ic,  Io  nian,  a.  [Gr.  Ionilcos,  relating  to Ionia.] 

( Geog  )  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to,  Ionia,  or  to 
the  people  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

Ionic*,  n.  (  Pros.)  A11  Ionic  verse  or  metre. 

Ionic  Dialect.  See  Greek  Language. 

Ionic  Foot.  (Pros.)  A  foot  composed  of  four  syllables. 

Ionic  Order,  n.  (Arch.)  One  of  the  five  orders  of 
architecture,  of  which  the  distinguishing  feature  is  the 


Fig.  1398.  —  GRECIAN  IONIC. 


volute  of  its  capital.  Tn  the  Grecian  Ionic,  the  volutes 
appear  the  same  in  the  front  and  the  rear,  being  cou- 
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nocted  in  the  flanks  with  a  kind  of  baluster-like  form; 
though  in  the  external  angles  of  the  inner  columns  a 
diagonal  volute  is  introduced.  The  Romans  made  their 
Ionic  capital  with  four  diagonal  volutes,  and  they  curved 
the  sides  of  their  abacus.  The  Greek  volute  continues 
the  fillet  of  the  spiral  along  the  face  of  the  abacus; 
whereas  in  the  Roman  order  its  origin  is  behind  the 
ovolo.  In  some  Grecian  examples,  the  neck  is  added 
below  the  echinus,  sculptured  with  flowers  and  leaves. 
The  height  of  the  column  is  about  nine  diameters,  and 
the  Imse  varies  greatly  in  different  examples.  When  a 
pedestal  is  used,  it  is  somewhat  higher,  and  more  orna¬ 
mented,  than  the  Doric  pedestal.  The  Greeks  usually 
made  the  entablature  of  this  order  very  simple;  the 
architrave  has  two  fasciae,  the  frieze  is  plain,  and  the 
cornice  of  tew  sub-divisions  ;  but  the  modern  Ionic  has 
seldom  less  than  three  fasciae  in  the  architrave;  the 
frieze  is  often  cushioned,  and  the  cornice  is  deeper  and 
not  (infrequently  niodilliotied,  its  profile  being  much 
varied.  The  dentil  is  also  much  used  in  the  bed  mould¬ 
ings.  The  shaft  is  cut  into  twenty-four  flutes,  separated 
by  fillets,  i-oine  of  the  most  celebrated  examples  of  the 
order  are  the  temple  on  the  Ilyssus,  that  of  Athena 
Pallas  at  Athens,  of  Bacchus  at  Teios,  and  of  Fortuna 
Virilis  at  Rome. 

lonacl  in  in,  ft.  (Rot.)  A  genus  of  pi  a  nts.  order  Vinlacese. 
The  root  ol  the  species  /  ijiecaruauha  was  supposed  by 
Linnaeus  to  l*e  the  true  ipecacuanha.  It  is  now  known 
as  the  woody  or  false  ipecacuanha  of  Brazil,  and  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  emetic  in  that  region.  It  contains  the 
principle  emetina.  Other  species,  as  I  p  ircijlnrum.  J. 
tuber,  Ac.,  have  similar  properties;  the  roots  of  the 
former  constitute  the  Cuchnnchully  de.  Cuenca,  which  is 
much  used  in  Venezuela  as  a  remedy  for  elephantiasis. 

Ios  co,  ill  Michigan,  an  E  co.,  bordering  on  Lake  Huron 
and  Saginaw  Bay:  area, abt  900  sip  m.  Rivers.  An  Sable 
River,  and  numerous  smaller  streams.  Cap.  TawasCity. 
Its  former  name  was  Kanotin.  Pop  abt.  175. 

— A  \illage  and  township  of  Livingston  co.,  abt.  32  m. 
ES.E.  of  Lansing:  pop  of  township  abt.  770. 

Ios  co,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  and  township  of  Waseca 
co.,  abt.  20  in  E.  of  Mankato. 

Iota.  n.  The  name  ol  the  smallest  Greek  letter,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  English  i; — hence,  a  jot ;  a  tittle;  a  very 
small  particle  or  quantity 

I  OF.  {l.e  ,  “I  owe  you.”)  A  memorandum  given  in 
acknowledgment  of  a  debt,  or  as  security  for  borrowed 
money,  and  duly  signed;  —  used  in  i.ngland. 

Iona.  a  N.  central  State  of  the  American  Union,  lying 
In  tween  Lat.  4n°30'  and  43° 30'  N.  Lat.,  and  Lon.  90®  and 
97°  W.,  having  N.  Minnesota  ;  K.  the  States  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  Illinois,  from  which  it  is  separated  I »>  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi;  8.  Missouri;  and  W.  the  Missouri  and  Sioux 
rivers.  This  State  presents  the  form  ol  a  parallelogram, 
with  an  extreme  length.  N.  to  S.,  ol  about  300  in.,  by  a 
nearly  unitoriu  breadth  of  208.  and  iiu  ludes  an  area  of 
55,045  sq.  in.,  or  35 . 228 J 00  acres  ol  which  8,174,930  were 
inclosed,  and  6, 109,743  under  tillage  m  1809.  Gen.  Desc. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  surface  of  this  State  is  that  of 
undulations,  which  in  no  part  rise  into  high  hills  or 
mountains,  although  a  tract  of  considerably  elevated 
table-land  occupies  the  major  portion  of  its  centre, 
dividing  the  streams  of  the  Mississippi  basin  from  those 
which  are  tributary  to  the  Missouri,  boiling  prairies, 
intersected  by  timber-skirted  rivers,  form  a  characteris¬ 
tic  feature  of  the  scenery  of  this  State.  The  banks  of 
these  rivers  frequently  rise  into  calcareous  bluffs  from 
40  to  160  ft.  high.  The  aspect  of  tin*  S.  division  is  more 
gently  picturesque.  The  area  of  land  occupied  by  tree¬ 
less  prairies  is  estimated  at  about  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  surface, 
but  the  woodland 
is  so  well  distribu¬ 
ted  that  much  less 
inconvenience  has 
been  felt  from 
scarcity  of  timber 
t  h  a  n  i  n  other 
States  having 
large  prairie-sys¬ 
tems.  The  great¬ 
est  deficiency  of 
wood  is  found  N. 
of  the42d  parallel. 

In  the  river  bot¬ 
toms  further  S., 
broad  belts  of 
woodland  attain 
on  these  alluvions 
to  a  richly  de¬ 
veloped  growth  of  ash,  elm.  oak,  walnut,  poplar,  and 
white  maple.  The  oak  is  especially  pred  ininant,  and 
here  exhibits  magnificent  dimensions.  The  forests  of 
J.,  however,  are  not  the  nucleus  of  an  extensive  lumber 
trade  ;  yet  timber  is  cultivated  with  conspicuous  success 
upon  the  broad  and  fertile  prairies.  —  Rivers.  Several 
large  and  important  rivers  intersect  the  prairie-system 
of  this  State,  principally  in  a  S.E  direction.  The  chief 
of  these,  the  I)es  Moines,  rising  in  Minnesota,  traverses 
the  entire  State,  and  after  a  course  of  abt.  4  0  in.,  enters 
the  Mississippi  near  the  angle  which  connects  I.  with 
Illinois  and  Missouri.  Of  the  other  streams  which  find 
embouchure  in  the  Mississippi,  —  the  Iowa.  Wansinicon, 
Makoqueta,  Turkey,  and  Upper  Iowa,  are  the  most 
noticeable.  The  Wapsinicon  and  Makoqueta  possess 
currents  of  much  force,  and  supply  a  very  abundant 
water-power.  The  W.  boundary  of  the  State  iR  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Missouri,  with  one  of  its  branches,  the  Great 
Sioux,  together  with  a  minor  tributary,  the  LittleSioux. 
Min.  This  State  possesses  minernlogfoal  resources  of  a 
peculiarly  rich  and  extensive  character.  The  great 
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coal-field  of  Missouri  and  Iowa  covers  an  area  estimated 
at  25,000  sq.  m.,  in  the  central  and  S.  portions  ot  the 
State,  bounded  by  a  semicircular  zone,  outside  of  which 
a  belt  of  the  upper  carboniferous  limestone  is  found  in 
variant  width,  while  on  the  S.E.  the  channel  of  the 
Mississippi  intersects  a  deposit  of  lower  carboniferous 


Fig.  1400. 

the  rocky  towers,  (near  Dubuque,  Upper  Mississippi.) 
limestone.  The  coal  veins  in  this  State,  however,  have 
not  generally  the  thickness  of  strata  which  character¬ 
izes  the  Missourian  or  S.  division  of  the  same  coal-field. 
In  1808,  the  yield  of  this  mineral  was  about  2,731.311 
bushels,  or,  in  other  figures,  about  34,142  tons.  Lead 
also  forms  a  prominent  feature  of  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  State,  the  great.  Mississippian  lead  region 
penetrating  into and  forming  t lie  basis  of  extensive 
plumbiferous  operations,  of  which  Dubuque  may  bo 
considered  the  central  point.  In  the  year  1868,  the  value 
of  the  lead,  copper,  and  zinc  products  was  returned  at 
$352,902.  With  the  copper  ore,  silver  is  found  in  fre¬ 
quent  association.  Iron  is  in  abundant  yield. —  Soil 
ami  Agric.  The  valleys  of  Cedar,  Iowa,  and  lies  Moines 
rivers  may  be  deemed  the  chief  agricultural  regions  of 
the  State,  being  remarkably  fecund  in  organic  elements 
of  soil,  with  a  desirable  intermixture  of  saline  particles 
and  earthy  silicates.  To  the  N.  of  these  tracts,  the  land, 
though  cereal  I  y  valuable,  is  still  well  adapted  for  the 
inferior  kinds  of  husbandry.  The  soil  of/,  is,  generally 
speaking,  of  various  descriptions,  but,  on  the  whole, 
tolerably  good,  consisting  in  the  river-bottoms,  of  a 
deep  black  mould,  mixed  in  the  prairies  with  sandy 
loam,  red  clay,  and  gravel.  It  is  well  suited  to  the 
growth  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  anil  the  chief  descriptions 
of  grain,  and  especially  adaptable  to  the  production  of 
fruits,  and  esculent  roots  and  vegetables,  in  almost  in¬ 
finite  abundance  and  variety.  The  area  of  land  not 
applicable  to  plough  culture,  is.  nevertheless,  admirably 
fitted  for  grazing  and  stock-raising,  and  the  extent  to 
which  this  branch  of  farming  has  been  pursued  indicates 
the  most  desirable  capabilities  of  development.  The 
agricultural  operations  of  /.  are  remarkably  exempt 
from  the  drawbacks  of  rust  and  insects.  The  census 
returns  of  1868  present  the  following  statistics  of  its 
agricultural  economy  for  the  year: 


Products. 

Acres  un¬ 
der  tillai/e. 

Amount  of 

Crop. 

Wheat  . . 

1,162,954 

16,099,072  bush. 

Barley  and  Rye  . 

91.978 

1, 859,6 27  “ 

Indian  Corn..  .  . 

2,191,685 

52,621,831  “ 

Oats.  . . . 

Sorghum,  (producing  2,304,- 
012  gals,  of  molasses,  and 

554,798 

17,317,643  “ 

16,166  lbs.  of  sugar) 

28.375 

Potatoes . 

102,171 

3,167,959  “ 

Tin*  hay  crop  produced  656.371  tons  of  tame,  and  905,648 
tons  of  wild  grasses.  Of  fruit,  the  figures  show  1.182.694 
trees  in  full  bearing,  and  3,992,767  not  yet  productive, 
indicating  a  very  large  horticultural  increase.  Of  grapes 
601,096  lbs.  were  grown,  and  32,444  gals,  of  wine.  To¬ 
bacco  yielded  423,500  lbs.;  hops,  53,518  lbs.;  and  honey, 
986,419  lbs  ,  besides  39.992  lbs.  of  wax  accumulated  from 
94,299  hives  of  bees.  Compared  with  the  reports  of  the 
census  of  1860,  the  above  aggregation  indicates  incre¬ 
ments  of  from  50  per  cent,  to  ten  and  twelvefold.  The  re¬ 
ports  of  live-stock  embrace  49 1 ,*01  horses,  mules,  and 
asses;  1,411,000  head  of  cattle,  including  359,214  cows, 
yielding  21,111,997  lbs.  of  butter  and  1,544,250  lbs.  of 
cheese;  1,899,853  sheep,  shearing  5,855,723  lbs.  of  wool, 
showing  increments  over  1860  varying  from  200  to  a 
maximum  of  600  per  cent.  The  expansion  of  agricul¬ 
tural  enterprise  in  this  State  has  been  remarkable  even 
amid  the  grand  industrial  developments  of  the  West 
during  the  decade  nearly  concluded,  the  results  of  which 
will  be  revealed  in  the  census  returns  of  1870.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  hedges  (after  the  English  manner)  has 
added  an  element  of  surpassing  beauty  to  the  Iowan 
landscape,  superseding  the  unsightly  snake  fences  so 
common  in  the  neighboring  States.  A  million  of  rods 
have  already  been  set.  and  a  movement  in  this  direction 
is  acquiring  a  steadily  increasing  momentum.  The  total 
value  of  farm  produce  raised  in  this  State  for  1868, 
amounted  to  $69,471,52  ;  of  stock  sold,  $20.549,977 ; 
while  th-*  aggregate  worth  of  agricultural  implements 
and  machinery  is  set  down  at  $12,895,139.  The  area  of 
unappropriated  public  lands,  was.  on  June  30,  1*69, 
equivalent  to  1,978.081.41  acres.  —  (him.  Except  in  some 
of  the  lowest  located  bottoms,  the  State  is  highly  salu¬ 
brious.  The  cold  in  winter,  though  frequently  severe, 
is  not  injuriously  so,  and  the  summer  heats,  though  occa¬ 
sionally  almost  oppressive,  cannot  be  said  to  possess 


the  great  fructifying  temperature  which  distinguishes 
those  of  Missouri. — Manuf.  The  manufacturing  industry 
of  7.  in  1860  was  represented  by  1,939  establishments, 
capitalizing  $7,247,130,  and  employing  6,142  male,  and 
105  female  operatives,  at  a  cost  for  labor  of  $1,992,417, 
and  for  raw  material  $8,612,259;  the  annual  product 
was,  on  the  other  band,  $39,971,325,  manifesting  incre¬ 
ments  ranging  Iroui threefold  to  twelvefold  in  ten  years. 
In  1868  the  annual  product  wits  $17,533,368,  of  which 
amount  $12,498,042  were  absorbed  by  the  construction 
of  agricultural  implements,  vehicles,  Ac.  —  Railroads , 
cfc.  The  commerce  secured  by  the  admirable  geograph¬ 
ical  position  of  this  State  is  already  large,  and  advanc¬ 
ing  at  a  progressive  ratio.  The  natural  facilities  tor 
transportation  and  communication  are  commanding. 
Its  river-system  alone  (without  including  that  of  the 
great  outlets  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri;  furnishes 
an  internal  extent  of  500  miles  of  navigation,  besides  an 
incalculable  water-power.  In  1877,  I.  had  abt.  4000 
m.  of  railroad  complete  and  in  operation,  with  several 
hundred  miles  under  present  construction  or  projec¬ 
tion,  and  promising  early  completion  There  is  now  in 
the  State  about  one  mile  of  road  to  every  12  sq.  m.  of 
territory,  or  to  every  3u0  inhabitants.  These  lines 
represent  a  capital  of  nearly  $100,000,000.  and  afford 
annual  transportation  to  some  7,000.000  tons  of  freight, 
of  an  estimated  value  of  $600,0(10,000.  The  stimulus 
imparted  to  the  productive  and  commercial  interests  of 
the  community  by  this  great  network  of  internal  im¬ 
provement,  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  very  great,  and 
tends  to  the  anticipation  of  a  wonderful  degree  of  future 
prosperity. —  Counties  and  Towns.  1.  is  divided  into  99 
counties,  viz. : 


A 'lair, 

Davis, 

Jasper, 

Pocahontas, 

Adams, 

Decatur, 

Jefferson, 

Polk, 

Allamakee, 

Delaware, 

Johnson, 

Pottawattomie, 

Appanoose, 

Des  Moines, 

Jones, 

Pow  eshiek, 

Audubon, 

Dickiu^on, 

Keokuk, 

Ringgold, 

Benton, 

Dubuque, 

Kossuth, 

Sac, 

Black  Hawk, 

Emmett, 

Lee, 

Scott, 

Boone, 

Fayette, 

Linn, 

Shelby, 

Bremer. 

Floyd, 

Louisa, 

Story, 

Buchanan, 

Franklin, 

Lucas, 

Tania, 

Butler, 

Fremont, 

Madison, 

Taylor, 

Calhoun, 

Greeue, 

Mahaska, 

Uuioo, 

Carroll, 

Grundy, 

Marion. 

Van  Boren, 

Cass, 

Guthrie, 

Marshall, 

Wapello, 

Cedar, 

Hamilton, 

Mills. 

Warren, 

Cerro  Gordo, 

Hancock, 

Mitchell, 

Washington, 

Cherokee, 

Hardin, 

Mnuoua, 

V  aync. 

Chickasaw, 

Harrison, 

Monroe, 

Webster, 

Clarke, 

Henry, 

Montgomery, 

Winnebago, 

Clay, 

Howard, 

Muscat  iue, 

Winneshiek, 

Clayton, 

Humboldt, 

O’lirien, 

Woodbury, 

Cliutou, 

Ida. 

Page. 

Worth, 

Crawford, 

Iowa, 

Palo  Alto, 

Wright. 

Dallas, 

Jackson, 

Plymouth, 

Sioux. 

Buena  Vista,  Lyon,  Osceola, 

The  principal  cities  areDes  Moines  (the  cap.), Davenport, 
Iowa  City,  Cedar  Rapids,  Clinton,  Council  Bluffs,  Fort 
Madison,  Keokuk,  Muscatine,  Dubuque,  and  Burling¬ 
ton. —  Govt.,  <£c.  The  executive  and  legislative  aami lus¬ 
tration  of  the  State  is  vested  in  a  governor,  chosen  every 
four,  a  senate —  numbering  50  members —  elected  every 
four,  and  a  house  of  representatives  —  numbering  100  — 
every  2  years,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  male  inhabitants 
of  21  years  of  age.  The  members  of  both  houses  receive 
pay  for  their  attendance.  The  entire  judiciary  of 
the  State  are  elected  by  the  people.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  State  prohibits  the  creation  of  any  corpora¬ 
tion  with  banking  privileges. — Public  institutions ,  dec. 
The  moral  and  intellectual  forces  of  the  massive  civili¬ 
zation  marching  with  the  territorial  and  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  of  7.,  are  partly  indicated  by  its  educational 
and  religious  statistics.  A  Board  of  Education  is  estab¬ 
lished,  who  are  required  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
all  the  youth  of  the  State  through  a  system  of  public 
schools,  to  be  kept  in  each  district  three  months  in  the 
year.  They  are  under  the  control  of  the  Legislature. 
The  schools  funds  are  defined,  to  which  may  be  added 
“such  other  means  as  the  General  Assembly  may  pro¬ 
vide;”  and  a  State  University  is  established.  Besides 
the  latter  are  some  70  colleges  and  high-schools  of  su¬ 
perior  character,  instructing  4,346  students;  a  notable 
gain  upon  the  returns  of  preceding  years  Among  other 
institutions  belonging  to  this  State  may  be  mentioned 
the  Asylum  of  the  Blind,  located  at  Vinton,  Benton  co. ; 
the  Institution  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  (at  Iowa  City); 
the  Iowa  Hospital  for  the  Insane  (established  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Henry  co.,  with  an  auxiliary  branch  at  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Buchanan  co.);  the  State  Agricultural  College 
and  Model  Farm,  situate  in  Story  co. ;  the  Iowa  Soldiers’ 
Orphans  Home;  the  Iowa  Reform  School,  and  State 
Penitentiary,  &c.  —  The  religious  character  of  the  State 
is  amply  represented  by  churches,  &c.,  pertaining  to  al¬ 
most  every  known  Christian  persuasion.  The  spirit  of 
intelligent  progress  prevalent  in  this  State  has  its  im¬ 
portance  sufficiently  exemplified  by  the  fact  that,  in 
1869,  there  were  215  newspapers,  which  had  increased  in 
1877  to  over  500.  In  this  field  of  journalism,  the  Ger¬ 
man,  Bohemian,  and  Norwegian  languages  find  repre¬ 
sentation. —  Finance.  The  total  assessed  valuation  of 
the  State  for  1875,  amounted  to,  in  round  numbers, 
$400,000,000.  The  total  bonded  debt  of  the  State  was 
a  little  over  half  a  million  of  dollars. —  Pop.  The  total 
population  of  this  State,  according  to  the  census  of  1870, 
was  1,191.792,  of  which  numbers  the  colored  element 
only  aggregated. 5,762  souls.  The  capitation  of  I.  is 
rapidly  increasing  from  the  heavy  annual  immigration, 
especially  from  the  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  and  the  urban  population,  also,  is  in¬ 
creasing  in  a  still  more  accelerated  ratio  than  the  rural. 
—  Hist.  This  St;Ue  was  acquired  by  the  whites  from  the 
Indian  aborigines  in  1832;  in  1833  it  began  to  be  set¬ 
tled;  in  1838  it  was  erected  into  a  territorial  govern¬ 
ment,  and  on  the  28th  Dec.,  1840,  it  was  admitted  into 
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the  Union.  Population  (Tc80\  white.  1.614.666;  colored, 
9,443;  total,  1.624,620, of  which  848.234  were  males  and 
776.3*6  females.  See  page  1355. 

Iowa,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Perry  co. 

Iloua,  in  Iowa ,  a  S.E  central  co  ;  urea,  abt.  576  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Iowa,  und  the  N.  Fork  of  English  River,  and 
Oldman’s,  Beaver,  and  Richmond  creeks.  Surface , 
generally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Marengo. 

— A  township  of  Alloinakee  co. 

— A  township  of  Denton  co. 

— A  township  of  Cedar  co. 

—  A  toVMir-liip  of  Dubuque  co. 

— A  township  of  Iowa  co. 

— A  township  of  Jackson  co. 

—A  township  ot  Marshall  co. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. 

— A  township  of  Winnebago  co. 

— A  township  of  Wright  co. 

Iowa,  in  Wisconsin,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  abt.  740  sq.  m. 
hirers.  \\  isconsin  River,  and  several  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  billy ;  soil,  lertile.  Min.  Lead  in  abundance, 
with  copper  and  zinc.  Cap.  Dodgeville.  Pop.  about 
24,544. 

I  owa  Centre,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  of  Story  co., 
abt.  7  m.  S.S  E.  of  Nevada. 

Iowa  City,  in  Jo  wo.  a  flourishing  town  and  township, 
seat  of  justice  of  Johnson  co.,  and  the  former  capital 
of  the  State,  on  the  Iowa  River,  about  80  m.  above  its 
mouth, 

Iona  Hill,  in  California ,  a  village  of  Placer  co.,  abt. 
28  m.  N  E.  of  Auburn. 

Iowa  Point,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Doniphan  co.,  on  the  Missouri  River,  about  120  m. 
above  Leavenworth, 

Iowa  River,  in  Iowa,  rises  in  Hancock  co.,  in  the  N 
partot  the  State,  and  flowing  a  general  S.E.  course  enters 
the  Mississippi  River  from  Louisa  co.  Length  abt  300  m. 

fiowaville,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  A  an  Ruren  co., 
on  the  Des  Moines  River,  a  few  m.  above  Keosauqua. 

I|>ava,  (e-pa'ra,)  a  small  lake  ot  Venezuela,  forming,  as 
it  is  said,  the  main  source  of  the  Orinoco. 

Epava,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  ol  Fulton  co..  about  50 
in.  W.S.AV  of  Peoria. 

Bpceaoiimtlia,  Ipecac,  (T'pe-lukn-un'va.)  [The  Peru¬ 
vian  name  ot  this  root.]  {Med  )  An  important  article  of 
the  Materia  Medico,  which  is  the  root  of  the  Cephaelts 
ipecueuunha. —  See  Cepjiaelis. 

I ratios,  {i-fik'ra-tes,)  a  lamous  ge  neral  of  Athens, 
defeated  the  Lacedaemonians 392 B.C  ,  and  relieved  Sparta 
when  invaded  by  Epaminoudas  868;  died  some  time  alter 
3;  7  B.  C. 

Ipbigenia,  (if-i-je-ne'a.)  (Homeric  Myth.)  A  daughter 
of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra.  AN  hen  the  Greeks, 
going  to  the  Trojan  war,  were  detained  by  contrary 
winds  at  Aulis,  they  were  informed  by  Cab  has.  the 
soothsayer,  that,  to  appease  the  gods,  they  must  sacrifice 
Iphigeliia  to  Diana,  because  her  father  bad  killed  the 
faxorite  stag  of  that  goddess  Agamemnon  heard  this 
with  the  greatest  horror  and  indignation,  and  rather 
than  shed  the  blood  of  bis  daughter,  be.  as  chief  of  the 
Grecian  forces,  commanded  one  of  his  heralds  to  order 
the  army  to  disperse.  After  much  solicitation  from  the 
other  clAiefs,  Agamemnon  consented,  however,  to  im¬ 
molate  his  daughter  for  the  common  good  of  Greece; 
but  as  soon  as  Calclias  had  taken  the  knife  and  was 
about  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  Iphigenia  suddenly  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  a  goat  of  uncommon  size  was  found  in 
her  place.  This  supernatural  change  animated  the 
Greeks,  the  wind  suddenly  became  favorable,  and  the 
combined  fleets  set  sail  from  Aulis.  Ipliigenia’s  inno¬ 
cence  had  excited  the  compassion  of  the  goddess  Diana, 
who  carried  her  to  Taurica,  where  she  intrusted  her 
w  ith  the  care  of  her  temple,  w  hence  she  subsequently 
fled  with  her  brother  Orestes  and  bis  friend  Pylades. 

I 'pit  sins.  king  of  Elis,  celebrated  as  the  founder  of  the 
Olympic  games,  8th  century  b.  c. 

Ipoimi  a,  (ip-o-mefu,)  n.  |Gr.  ips,  a  worm  which  infests 
the  vine;  anwios,  like,  from  its  habit  of  twining  around 
other  plants,  like  the  creeping  of  a  worm.]  {hot.)  A  genus 
ot  plants,  order  Conrolvulace.se.  The  roots  of  the  species 

l.  orizabensis  are  sometimes  found  intermixed  with 
those  of  Fxogonium  purga,  the  true  jalap  of  pharma¬ 
copoeias.  This  spurious  jalap  is  know  n  in  Mexico  as 
male  jalap,  and  its  commercial  name  is  woody  jalap  It 
has  similar  properties  to  those  of  the  well-known  drug, 
but  is  less  powerful.  The  roots  of  1.  Turpettium,  or 
Turpetti,  were  formerly  much  used  as  a  purgative.  The 
large  roots  of  1.  macrorhiza,  a  species  common  in 
Georgia  and  S.  Carolina,  contain  much  farinaceous 
matter,  and  are  used  as  food  like  the  sweet  potato. 

ip  sambool.  Abusambul,  Abousambcl,  or  Aboo  Sam- 
bool,  a  tow’n  in  Nubia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  50 

m.  from  Derr;  Lat.  22°  22'  N., Lon  31°  40'  E.  The  place 
is  remarkable  for  the  remains  of  two  rock-hewn  temples 
excavated  in  the  solid  mass  of  the  sandstone  mountain, 
—  magnificent  specimens  of  Egyptian  architecture. 

Ip'se  dix  it.  [Lat.,  lie  himself  said  it.]  A  phrase  fre¬ 
quently  used  substantively  4o  express  a  mere  saying  or 
assertion  without  proof;  as.  “you  have  only  his  ipse 
dixit  for  the  fact  of  the  occurrence.” 

Ipsus,  (Anc.  Gextg.,)  a  village  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Phrygia,  on  a  river  of  same  name,  famous  for  a 
great  battle  fought  here  between  Antigonusand  bis  son 
Demetrius  against  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Lysimaclms,  and 
Cassander  n.  c.  801 ;  which  battle  ended  in  the  death  of 
Antigonus  on  the  field,  the  flight  of  his  son,  and  the 
division  of  his  empire  among  the  conquerors. 

Ipswich,  ( ip'sij ,)  the  cap.  of  the  co.  of  Suffolk,  England, 
on  the  river  Orwell.  65  m.  from  London.  Manuf.  To¬ 
bacco,  snuff,  and  agricultural  implements.  It  has  i\1im 
iron-foundries  and  ship-building  yards.  Pup.  35,000. 
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Ireland,  the  smaller,  and  most  westerly  of  the  two  chief  islands  of  the 
British  Group,  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  is  the  most  westerly  country  of  Europe.  The 
greatest  length  is,  from  Fair  Head  to  Mizen  Head,  300  miles,  greatest 
breadth  173  miles.  The  area  is  more  than  half,  and  the  population,  at 
last  census,  about  f  ths  of  that  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  population  at  various  periods  was, — in  1841,  8,175,124;  in  1851, 
6,552,385  ;  in  1861,  5,798,233  ;  estimated  in  1870,  5,546,343.  De¬ 


crease  since  1851  is  1,006,042.  Ireland  is  divided  into  4  provinces  and 
32  counties.  1  he  density  of  population  per  square  mile  in  Ulster,  233; 
in  Leinster,  191;  in  Munster,  160;  in  Connaught,  133.  Dublin,  1,159 
per  square  mile,  is  the  most  densely  peopled,  and  Galway,  173,  the  most 
thinly  peopled  county.  Average  for  Ireland,  178. 

ihe  Map  is  on  a  scale  of  49  miles  to  an  inch,  one  square  inch  represent¬ 
ing  -42  of  one  square  inch  of  Map  of  England. 


TABLE  OF  PROVINCES  AND  COUNTIES,  WITH  THEIR  AREA  AND  POPULATION.  (LAST  CENSUS.) 


Leinster  Province — 

Carlow  Co. 

Area  in 
Eng.  sq.  m. 

346 

Pop. 

57.137 

E 

d 

Ulster  Province — 

Antrim  Co. 

Dublin  „ 

354 

410,264 

E 

c 

Armagh  ,, 

Kildare  ,, 

654 

90,946 

E 

c 

Cavan  ,, 

Kilkenny  ,, 

796 

124,515 

D 

d 

Donegal  ,, 

Kings  „ 

772 

90,043 

D 

c 

Down  ,, 

Longford  „ 

421 

71,694 

D 

c 

Fermanagh  ,, 

Louth  ,, 

315 

90,713 

E 

c 

Londonderry  ,, 

Meath  ,, 

906 

110,373 

E 

c 

Monaghan  ,, 

Queens  „ 

.  664 

90,650 

D 

d 

Tyrone  „ 

Westmeath  „ 

709 

90,879 

D 

c 

Wexford  „ 

901 

143,954 

E 

d 

Total  of  Ulster  Province 

Wicklow  ,, 

781 

86,244 

E 

d 

Area  in 
Eng.  sq.  in. 

1,190 

513 

746 

1,865 

957 

714 

810 

500 

1,260 


8,555 


Total  of  Leinster  Provinos,  7,619  1,457,412 


Munster  Province- 


Clare 

Co.  . 

1,294 

166,305  B 

d 

Cork 

2,885 

544,818  C 

e 

Kerry 

1,853 

201, S26  B 

d 

Li  merick 

1,061 

217,251  C 

d 

Tipperary 

1,659 

249,106  D 

d 

Waterford 

ti  •  • 

721 

134,252  D 

d 

al  of  Munster  Province, 

9,476 

1,513,558 

Connaught  Province — 


Galway  Co.  .  .  2,447 

Leitrim  ,,  .  .  613 

Mayo  „  .  .  2,131 

Roscommon  „  .  .  950 

Sligo  „  .  .  722 


Total  of  Connaught  Province,  6,863 
Total  of  Ireland,  .  .  32,506 


Pop. 

377,763  E  b 
190,086  E  b 
153,906  D  c 
237,413  C  b 
300,127  F  b 
105.768  D  b 
184,209  E  b 
126,482  E  b 
238,501  1)  b 

1,914,255 


271,351  B  c 
104,744  C  b 
254.796  B  c 
157,272  C  c 
124,845  C  b 


913,008 


5,798,233 


DISTRICTS 


Abbeyfeale, 

Abbeyleix, 

Abbeyshrule, 

Abbeyside, 

Aberdorney, 

Abington, 

Aclare, 

Acton, 

Adamstown, 

Adare, 

Affane  Church, 

Aghaboe, 

Aghady. 

Aghafatten, 

Aghalee, 

Aglish, 

Ahafona, 

Ahascragh, 

Ahogill, 

Anascaul, 

Annagassan, 

Annalong, 

Annamoe. 

Antrim,  2,138 

Ardagh, 

Ardagh, 

Ardara, 

Ardeath, 

Ardee,  2,925 

Ardfert, 

Ardfinnan, 

Ardglass, 

Ardkeen, 

Ardmore, 

Ardpatrick, 

Ardrahan, 

Ard  straw. 
Arklow.  4,760 
Armagh,  8,969, 
Srmoy, 


Limerick  B  d 
Queens  County  D  d 
Longford  D 
Waterford  D 
Kerry  B 
Limerick  C 
Sligo  C 
Armagh  E 
Wexford  E 
Limerick  C 
Waterford  D  d 
Queens  County  D  d 
Cork  C  e 
Antrim  E 
Antrim  E 
Waterford  D 
Kerry  B 
Galway  C 
Antrim  E 
Kerry  A 
Louth  E 
Down  F 
Wicklow  E 
Antrim  E 
Limerick  B 
Longford  D 
Donegal  C 
Meath  E 
Louth  E 
Kerry  B 
Tipperary  D  d 
"  b 
b 
e 
d 
c 
b 
d 
b 


Down  F 
Down  F 
Waterford  D 
Limerick  C 
Galway  C 
Tyrone  D 
Wicklow  E 
County  Town,  Armagh  E 


Antrim  K  a 


Cloghaneely, 

Connemara, 

Jarconnaught, 

Artrea, 

Donegal  C  a 
Galway  B  c 
Galway  B  c 

TOWNS 

Tyrone  E  b 

Joyce’s  Country, 
Rosses,  The, 

,  ETC. 

Ballingarry, 

Galway  B 
Donegal  C 

Limerick  C 

c 

& 

d 

Ballyhaise, 

Cavan  D 

b 

Arundelmills, 

Cork  C 

e 

Ballingarry, 

Tipperary  C 

c 

Ballyhale, 

Kilkenny  D 

d 

Arvagh , 

Cavan  D 

c 

Ballingarry, 

Tipperary  D 

d 

Ballyhaunis, 

Mayo  C 

c 

Ashbourne, 

Meath  E 

c 

Ballinlougii, 

Roscommon  C 

c 

Ballyhpan, 

Mayo  B 

c 

Ashford, 

Wicklow  E 

c 

Ballinphnil, 

Galway  C 

c 

Ballyheige, 

Ballyhohill, 

Kerry  B 

d 

Askeaton,  1,657 

Limerick  C 

cl 

Ballinrobe,  2,506 

Mayo  B 

c 

Limerick  B 

d 

Athboy, 

Meath  E 

c 

Ballinspittle, 

Cork  C 

e 

Ballyhooly, 

Cork  C 

d 

Athea, 

Limerick  B 

d 

Ballintober, 

Roscommon  C 

c 

Bal  lyhornan, 

BallyjamesdufF, 

Ballykelly, 

Down  F 

b 

Athenry, 

Galway  C 

c 

Ballintogher, 

Sligo  C 

b 

Cavan  D 

c 

Athleague, 

Roscommon  C 

c 

Bailintoy, 

Antrim  E 

a 

Londonderry  D 

a 

Atblone, 

Westmeath  D 

c 

Ballintra, 

Donegal  C 

b 

Ballylanders, 

Limerick  C 

d 

Athy,  4,124 

Kildare  D 

d 

Ballinure, 

Ballitore, 

Tipperary  D 

d 

Ballyliffin, 

Ballylinan, 

Donegal  D 

a 

Auburn, 

Westmeath  D 

c 

Kildare  E 

c 

Queens  County  D 

d 

Auchnacloy,  1,532 

Tyrone  E 

b 

Ballivor, 

Meath  E 

c 

Ballylongford, 

Kerry  B 

d 

Augher, 

Tyrone  D 

b 

Ballon, 

Carlow  E 

d 

Ballylough, 

Antrim  E 

a 

Augbrim, 

Galway  C 

c 

Ballybay,  1,658 

Monaghan  E 

b 

Bal  lymacarret, 

Down  F 

b 

Augbrim, 

Wicklow  E 

d 

Ballybofey, 

Donegal  D 

b 

Ballymackney, 

Monaghan  E 

c 

Aughris. 

Sligo  C 

b 

Ballyboggan  Abbey, 

Meath  D 

c 

Ballymacooly, 

Cork  C 

d 

Bagenalstown,  2,047 

Carlow  E 

d 

Bal  iyboy , 

Kings  County  D 

c 

Bnllymagauran, 

Cavan  D 

b 

Bailliebnrough, 

Cavan  E 

c 

Ballybrittas, 

Queens  County  D 

c 

Ballymagorry, 

Tyrone  D 

b 

Baldoyle, 

Dublin  E 

c 

Ballybrood, 

Limerick  C 

d 

Ballymahon, 

Longford  D 

c 

Balia, 

Mayo  B 

c 

Ballycanew, 

Ballycarthy, 

Wexford  E 

d 

Ballymakeery, 

Cork  B 

e 

Ballacorick  Bridge, 

Mayo  B 

b 

Wexford  E 

d 

Ballymena, 

Antrim  E 

b 

Ballaghadereen,  1,583 

Mayo  C 

c 

Ballycastle,  1,626 

Antrim  E 

a 

Ballymoe, 

Ballymoney,  2,603 

Galway  C 

c 

Ballaghkeen, 

Wexford  E 

d 

Ballycastle, 

Mayo  B 

b 

Antrim  E 

a 

Ballbriggan,  2,258 

Dublin  E 

c 

Ballyclare. 

Antrim  F 

b 

Ballymore, 

Westmeath  D 

c 

Balieyvaurney, 

Cork  B 

e 

Ballyclerahan, 

Tipperary  D 

d 

Ballymore  Eustace, 

Kildare  E 

c 

Ballickmoyler, 

Queens  County  D 

d 

Ballycolla, 

Queens  County  D 

d 

Ballymote. 

Sligo  C 

b 

Ballina,  5,419 

Sligo  B 

b 

Ballyconnell, 

Cavan  D 

b 

Bnllymurphy, 

Carlow  E 

d 

Ballina, 

Tipperary  C 

d 

Ballyeottin, 

Cork  C 

e 

Ballynabola, 

Wexford  E 

d 

Ballinacarrigy, 

Westmeath  D 

c 

Ballycmnber, 

Kings  County  D 

c 

Ballynaoally, 

Clare  B 

d 

Ballinacostello, 

Mayo  C 

c 

Ballydehob, 

Cork  B 

e 

Ballynacarrow, 

Sligo  C 

b 

Ballinadee, 

Cork  C 

e 

Ballyduff, 

Kerry  B 

d 

Ballynahinch, 

Down  F 

b 

Ballinafad, 

Sligo  C 

b 

Ballyduff, 

Waterford  C 

d 

Ballynameen, 

Londonderry  E 

b 

Ballinakill, 

Queens  County  D 

d 

Ballyetragh, 

Tyrone  D 

b 

Ballyneen, 

Cork  C 

e 

Ballinamore. 

Leitrim  D 

b 

Ballygar, 

Galway  C 

c 

Ballynoe, 

Cork  C 

d 

Ballinasloe,  3,911 

Galway  C 

c 

Ballygarrett, 

Ballygawley, 

Wexford  E 

d 

Ballynure, 

Ballyporeen, 

Antrim  F 

b 

Ballincollig, 

Cork  C 

e 

Tyrone  D 

b 

Tipperary  C 

d 

Ballindine, 

Mayo  C 

c 

Ballyglass, 

Ballynack, 

Mayo  B 

c 

Ballyraggct-, 

Kilkenny  D 

d 

Ballindrait, 

Donegal  D 

b 

Wexford  E 

d 

Ballyrmi, 

Queens  County  D 

d 
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Ballyronan, 

Londonderry  E 

b 

Carriekarto, 

Donegal  D 

a 

Coach  ford. 

Cork  C 

e 

Ballysadare, 

Sligo  C 

b 

Carrickbee, 

Waterford  D 

d 

Coal  Island, 

Tyrone  E 

b 

Ballyshannon,  3,197 

Donegal  C 

b 

Carrickfergus,  County  Town, 

Coleraine, 

Londonderry  E 

a 

Ballyvaghan, 

Clare  B 

c  ! 

Antrim  F 

b 

Collinstown, 

Westmeath  D 

c 

Ballywalter, 

Down  F 

b 

Carrick m across,  2,070 

Monaghan  E 

c 

Collon, 

Collooney, 

Louth  E 

c 

Ballywilliam, 

Wexford  E 

d 

Carrickmines, 

Dublin  E 

c 

Sligo  C 

b 

Balrotbery, 

Dublin  E 

c 

Carrickmore, 

Tyrone  D 

b 

Comber,  1,713 

Down  F 

b 

Baltimore, 

Cork  B 

e 

Carrick-on-Shannon,  County 

Cong, 

Mayo  B 

c 

Baltinglass, 

Wicklow  E 

d 

Town,  1,587 

Leitrim  C 

c 

Connor, 

Antrim  E 

b 

Banada, 

Sligo  C 

b 

Carrick -on-Suir, 

Tipperary  D 

d 

Convoy, 

Donegal  D 

b 

Banagher, 

Kings  County  D 

c 

Carrig. 

Cork  B 

e 

Cookstown,  3,257 

Tyrone  E 

b 

Ban  bridge. 

Down  E 

b 

Carrigaholt, 

Clare  B 

d 

Coolaney, 

Sligo  C 

b 

Bandon, 

Cork  C 

e 

Carrigaline, 

Cork  C 

e 

Code, 

Westmeath  D 

c 

Bangor,  2,531 

Down  F 

b 

Carrigallen, 

Leitrim  D 

c 

Coolgreany, 

Wexford  E 

.1 

Bangor, 

Mayo  B 

b 

Carrigboy, 

Cork  B 

e 

Coolkenna, 

Kildare  K 

.1 

Banteer. 

Cork  C 

d 

Carrofin, 

Clare  B 

d 

Cooraclave, 

Clare  B 

d 

Bantry.  2.438 

Cork  B 

e 

Carrowdore, 

Down  F 

b 

Cootehall, 

Roscommon  C 

c 

Barnesmore, 

Donegal  C 

b 

Cairo  wilkin. 

Sligo  C 

b 

Cootebill,  1,994 

Cavan  D 

h 

Barno, 

Galway  B 

c 

Carrowkeel, 

Donegal  D 

a 

Corbally, 

Sligo  B 

b 

Barr, 

Tyrone  D 

b  1 

Carrowkeel, 

Galway  C 

c 

Cork,  City  &  County  Town,  86,000  Cork  C 

e 

Barry, 

Longford  D 

c 

Cashel.  4.374 

Tipperary  D 

d 

Courtmacsherry, 

Cork  C 

e 

Barrycarra, 

Mayo  B 

c 

Castlebar.  Countv  Town,  3,073  Mayo  B 

c 

Courtown, 

Wexford  E 

d 

Banrroe, 

Clare  C 

d 

Castlebellingham, 

Louth  E 

c 

Craigavad, 

Down  F 

b 

Bawn  boy, 

Cavan  D 

b 

Castlehlakeney, 

Galway  C 

c 

Craiguenamanagb, 

Kilkenny  E 

d 

Beaufort, 

Kerry  B 

d 

Castleblaney,  1,822 

Monaghan  E 

b 

Cranagl), 

Tyrone  D 

b 

Bective  Abbey, 

Meath  E 

c 

Castlebrilge, 

Wexford  E 

d 

Cranford, 

Donegal  D 

a 

Belfast,  142,000 

Antrim  F 

b 

Castlecaullieid, 

Tyrone  E 

b 

Cratloe  Wood, 

Clare  C 

d 

Bellagliy, 

Londonderry  E 

b 

Castlecomer. 

Kilkenny  D 

d 

Craughwell, 

Galway  C 

e 

Bel  lahy, 

Mayo  C 

c 

Castleconnell, 

Limerick  C 

d 

Creeslougb, 

Donegal  D 

a 

Bellanagan, 

Roscommon  C 

c 

Castle  Dawson, 

Londonderry  E 

b 

Creggs, 

Galway  C 

c 

Bellanamallard, 

Fermanagh  D 

b 

Castlederg, 

Tyrone  D 

b 

Croghan. 

Roscommon  C 

c 

Bellananagh, 

Cavan  D 

c 

Castlederinot, 

Kildare  E 

d 

Crookhaven, 

Cork  B 

e 

Bellatram, 

Monaghan  E 

b 

Castlefinn, 

Donegal  D 

b 

Croom, 

Crossakeel, 

Limerick  C 

d 

Bel  la  vary. 

Mayo  B 

c 

Castlegregory, 

Kerry  A 

d 

Meath  D 

c 

Belleek, 

Armagh  E 

b 

Castle  Hacket. 

Galway  C 

c 

Crossdoney, 

Cavan  D 

c 

Belleek, 

Fermanagh  C 

b 

Castleisland,  1,702 

Kerry  B 

d 

Crossgar, 

Down  F 

b 

Belmnllet, 

Mayo  B 

b 

Castleiordan, 

Meath  D 

c 

Crosshaven, 

Cork  C 

e 

Belturbet,  2,068 

Cavan  D 

b 

Castlelyons, 

Cork  C 

d 

Crossmaglen, 

Armagh  E 

b 

Benburb, 

Tyrone  E 

b 

Castlemaine. 

Kerry  B 

d 

Crossmoiina, 

Mayo  B 

b 

Ben  nettsbridge. 

Kilkenny  D 

d 

Castlemartvr. 

Cork  C 

e 

Crossroads, 

Donegal  C 

n' 

Berogh. 

Tyrone  D 

b 

Castleplunket, 

Roscommon  C 

c 

Crumlin, 

Antrim  E 

b 

Billtown, 

Kilkenny  D 

d 

Castiepollard, 

Westmeath  D 

c 

Crusheen, 

Clare  C 

d 

Billy. 

Antrim  E 

a 

Castlereagh, 

Roscommon  C 

c 

Culdaff, 

Donegal  D 

a 

Binghamstown. 

Mayo  A 

b 

Castletown, 

Cork  B 

e 

Cullahill, 

Queens  County  D 

d 

Birmingham,  New, 
Birr,  or  Parsonstown, 

Tipperary  D 

d 

Castletown, 

Castletown, 

Cork  C 
Limerick  C 

e 

d 

Cullen, 

Culniullin  House, 

Tipperary  C 
Meath  E 

d 

c 

Kings  County  D 

c 

Castletown, 

Queens  County  D 

d 

Cullybackey, 

Antrim  E 

b 

Black  Lion, 

D 

b 

Castletown, 

Westmeath  D 

c 

Cullyhanna, 

Armagh  E 

b 

Blacklion. 

Carlow  E 

d 

Castletownroche, 

Cork  C 

d 

Curragli,  The  (Camp), 

Kildare  E 

c 

Black  Rock,  2,923 

Dublin  E 

c 

Castletownsend, 

Cork  B 

e 

Curraghmore  House, 

Waterford  D 

d 

Black  water. 

Wexford  E 

d 

Castlewellan, 

Down  F' 

b 

Curran, 

Londonderry  E 

b 

Blarney, 

Cork  C 

e 

Causeway. 

Kerry  B 

d 

Currans, 

Kerry  B 

d 

Blennerville, 

Kerry  B 

d 

Cavan,  County  Town, 

3,254  Cavan  D 

c 

Curry. 

Sligo  C 

c 

ISlessington, 

Wicklow  E 

c 

Cavanalee, 

Tyrone  D 

b 

Cushendall, 

Antrim  E 

a 

Boherboy, 

Cork  B 

d 

Cecilstown, 

Cork  C 

d 

Cusliendun, 

Antrim  F 

a 

Bohermeen, 

Meath  E 

c 

Celbridge,  1.592 

Kildare  E 

c 

Dal  key, 

Dublin  E 

0 

Burris. 

Carlow  E 

d 

Chapelizod.  1,953 

Dublin  E 

c 

Dawson,  Castle, 

Londonderry  E 

b 

Borris  in  Ossory, 

Queens  County  D 

d 

Cbapeltown, 

Kerry  B 

d 

Delgany, 

Wicklow  E 

c 

Borrisokane, 

Tipperary  C 

d 

Charlemont. 

Armagh  E 

b 

Delvin, 

Westmeath  D 

c 

Borrisoleigh, 

Tipperary  D 

d 

Charlestown, 

Armagh  E 

b 

Derryadd, 

Armagh  E 

b 

Bottlelull, 

Cork  C 

d 

Charleville.  2,468 

Cork  C 

d 

Derry  bog, 

Down  F 

b 

Bovevagh, 

Londonderry  D 

b 

Church  Hill, 

Fermanagh  D 

b 

Derrycoosh, 

Mayo  B 

c 

Boyle.  3,o98 

Roscommon  C 

c 

Churchill, 

Donegal  D 

b 

Derrygonnelly, 

Fermanagh  D 

b 

Bray.  4,182 

Wicklow  E 

c 

Churchtown, 

Wexford  E 

d 

Derrylin, 

Fermanagh  D 

b 

Bready, 

Tyrone  D 

b 

Clabby, 

Fermanagh  D 

b 

Derrynane, 

Kerry  A 

e 

Bree, 

Wexford  E 

d 

Claddagh, 

Galway  B 

c 

Dervock. 

Antrim  E 

a 

Breedoge. 

Roscommon  C 

c 

Clady, 

Antrim  E 

b 

Dingle,  2,260 
Dohooma, 

Kerry  A 

d 

lirideswcll. 

Roscommon  C 

c 

Clady. 

Tyrone  D 

b 

Mayo  B 

b 

Bridgetown, 

Wexford  E 

d 

Claghane, 

Kerry  A 

d 

Donabate, 

Dublin  E 

c 

Bridgetown, 

Clare  C 

d 

Clane, 

Kildare  E 

c 

Donaghadee,  2,671 

Down  F 

b 

British, 

Antrim  E 

b 

Clara, 

Kings  County  D 

c 

Donaghmore, 

Queens  County  D 

d 

Broadforl. 

Clare  C 

d 

Clare, 

Armagh  E 

b 

Donaghmore, 

Tyrone  E 

b 

Broadford, 

Limerick  C 

d 

Clare, 

Clare  C 

d 

Donard, 

Wicklow  E 

c 

Broadway. 

Wexford  E 

d 

Clare, 

Mayo  C 

c 

Donegal,  1,541 

Donegal  C 

b 

Brookeborougb, 

Fermanagh  D 

b 

Clare, 

Tyrone  D 

b 

Doneraile, 

Cork  C 

d 

Brongbshane, 

Antrim  E 

b 

Claregalway, 

Galway  C 

c 

Doocharry  Bridge, 

Donegal  C 

b 

Brulf, 

Limerick  C 

d 

Clarina, 

Clashmore, 

Limerick  C 

d 

Doogort, 

Aehill  I.  A 

b 

Bruree, 

Limerick  C 

d 

Waterford  D 

d 

Doonbeg, 

Clare  B 

d 

Bunanmver, 

Donegal  C 

a 

Claudy, 

Londonderry  D 

b 

Doonfeeny, 

Mayo  B 

b 

Bun  beg. 

Donegal  C 

a 

Clifden, 

Galway  A 

c 

Downhill, 

Londonderry  E 

a 

Bunerana, 

Donegal  D 

a 

Cliffouy, 

Sligo  C 

b 

Downpatrick,  County  Town,  3,840  Down  F 

b 

Bundoran, 

Donegal  C 

b 

Clochan, 

Donegal  D 

b 

Draperstown, 

Londonderry  E 

b 

Bunrattv, 

Clare  C 

d 

Clogh, 

Kilkenny  D 

d 

Dripsey, 

Cork  C 

e 

Burnehnrcb, 

Kilkenny  D 

d 

Clogban, 

Kings  County  D 

c 

Drogheda,  1,474 

Louth  E 

c 

Burnfoot, 

Donegal  D 

a 

Clogheen, 

Tipperary  D 

d 

Dromagh, 

Cork  C 

d 

Bushmills, 

Antrim  E 

a 

Clogher, 

Tyrone  D 

b 

Dromara, 

Down  E 

b 

Butlers  Bridge, 

Cavan  D 

b 

Cloghjordan, 

Tipperary  C 

d 

Dromdaleague, 

Cork  B 

e 

Buttevant,  2,372 

Cork  C 

d 

Clogh  Mills, 

Antrim  E 

a 

Dromore,  2,531 

Down  E 

b 

Caher,  3,456 

Tipperary  D 

d 

Cloghy, 

Down  F 

b 

Dromore, 

Sligo  C 

b 

Caherconlish, 

Limerick  C 

d 

Clomontagh, 

Kilkenny  D 

d 

Dromore, 

Tyrone  D 

b 

Caherdaniel, 

Kerry  A 

e 

Clonakilty,  3,108 

Cork  C 

e 

Drumahaire, 

Leitrim  C 

b 

Cahersiveen,  1,802 

Kerry  A 

e 

Clonaslee, 

Queens  County  D 

c 

Drumane, 

Fermanagh  D 

b 

Caledon, 

Tyrone  E 

b 

Clonaultv, 

Tipperary  D 

d 

Drumcliff, 

Sligo  C 

b 

Callan,  2,331 

Kilkenny  D 

d 

Clonbulloge, 

Kings  County  D 

c 

Drumeolliner, 

Limerick  C 

d 

Calverstown, 

Kildare  E 

c 

Cloncurry, 

Kildare  E 

c 

Drumcondra, 

Meath  E 

c 

Camolin, 

Wexford  E 

d 

Clonea, 

Waterford  D 

d 

Drumcree, 

Westmeath  D 

e 

Camp, 

Kerry  B 

d 

Clonegall, 

Carlow  E 

d 

Drumgriffin, 

Galway  C 

c 

Canpile, 

Wexford  E 

d 

Clones,  2,333 

Monaghan  D 

b 

Drumhillagh, 

Cavan  E 

b 

Cappagh, 

Limerick  C 

d 

Clonfort  Palace, 

Galway  C 

c 

Drumkeeran, 

Leitrim  C 

b 

Cappagh  White, 

Tipperary  C 

d 

Clonmel,  16,000,  County 

Drumlisli, 

Longford  D 

c 

Cappamore, 

Cappoquin,  1,774 

Limerick  C 

d 

Town, 

Clonmellon, 

Tipperary  D 

d 

Druinquin, 

Tyrone  D 

b 

Waterford  D 

d 

Westmeath  D 

c 

Dromshanbo, 

Leitrim  C 

b 

Cardonagh, 

Donegal  D 

a 

Clonmore, 

Carlow  E 

d 

Drumsna, 

Leitrim  D 

c 

Carlanstown, 

Meath  E 

c 

Clonony, 

Kings  County  D 

c 

Drung, 

Cavan  D 

b 

Carlingford, 

Louth  E 

b 

Clontarf, 

Dublin  E 

c 

Dublin,  City.  County  Town,  and 

Carlow,  County  Town, 

Carlow  E 

d 

Clontibret, 

Monaghan  E 

b 

Cap.  of  Ireland,  254,513,  esti- 

Carn, 

Donegal  D 

b 

Clonygowan, 

Kings  County  D 

c 

mated  pop.  in  1869, 

320,762  Dublin  E 

c 

Carn, 

Londonderry  E 

b 

,  Cloondara, 

Longford  D 

c 

Dnleek, 

Meath  E 

c 

Carncastle, 

Antrim  F 

b 

|  Cloone, 

Leitrim  D 

c 

Dunboyne, 

Meath  E 

c 

Carnew, 

Wicklow  E 

d 

1  Clooneenbeg, 

Roscommon  C 

c 

Duneormick, 

Wexford  E 

d 

Carnlough, 

Antrim  F 

b 

|  Cloonfad, 

Roscommon  C 

c 

Dundalk,  10,428,  County  Town,  Louth  E 

b 

Caramoney, 

Antrim  F 

b 

Cloontuskert, 

Roscommon  C 

c 

Dundrum, 

Down  F 

b 

Cara  teel. 

Tyrone  E 

b 

Cloughy 

Down  F 

b 

Dundrum, 

Tipperary  C 

d 

Caro w  Junction, 

Kildare  E 

e 

Cloyne 

Cork  O 

e 

Dunfanaehv. 

Donegal  D 

a 

Dungannon,  3,094 
Dunganstown, 

Dungarvnn,  5,886 
Dungiven, 

Duuglow, 

Dungourney, 

Dunkerrin, 

Dunkineely, 

Dunlavin, 

Dunlecr, 

Dutiloy, 

Dunluce  Castle, 
Dannianway,  2,068 
Dunmore, 

Dunmore, 

Dumnurry, 

Dunnainanagh, 
Dunseverick, 
Dunshauglilin, 

Diutow, 

Easky, 

Ellen, 

Edenderry,  1,661 
Eilerny, 

Edgeworthstown, 

Elphin, 

Enily, 

Emyvale. 

Ennis,  County  Town, 
Enniseorthy, 

Enniskeane, 

Enniskerry, 

Enniskillen,  County  Town, 

6,000 

Ennistimon, 

Errill, 

Eyrecourt, 

Farland, 

Farranfore, 

Faughanville, 

Feakle, 

Fedamore, 

Fenagh. 

Ferbane, 

Fermoy, 

Ferns, 

Fethard,  2,303 
Fethard, 


Tyrone 
Wexford 
Waterford 
Londonderry 
Donegal 
Cork 
Kings  County 
Donegal 
Wicklow 
Lontli 
Antrim 
Antrim 
Cork 
Galway 
Waterford 
Antrim 
Tyrone 
Antrim 
Meath 
Queens  County 
Sligo 
Antrim 
Kings  County 
Fermanagh 
Longford 
Roscommon 
Tipperary 
Monaghan 
Clare 
Wexford 
Cork 
Wicklow 


C  e 
D  d 


C 
E 
K 
E 
E 
15 
C 
E 
K 
D  i 
E  a 


Fews, 

Fiddown, 

Fieries, 

Finage, 

Finevarra, 

Finnea, 

F'inntown, 

Fiutona, 

Finvoy, 

Fisherstreet, 

Fivealley, 

Five  Mile  Town, 

Ford, 

Fore, 

Forkill, 

Foxford, 

Foynes, 

Frankford, 

Frenchpark, 

Fresh  ford, 

Fuerty. 

Galbally, 

Galgorm, 

Galway,  County  Town,  23,957  Galway 


Fermanagh 
Clare 
Queens  County 
Galway 
Donegal 
Kerry 
Londonderry 
Clare 
Limerick 
Leitrim 
Kings  County 
Cork 
Wexford 
Tipperary 
Wexford 
Waterford 
Kilkenny 
Kerry 
Kerry 
Clare 

Donegal 
Tyrone 
Antrim 
Clare 
Kings  County 
Tyrone 
Wexford 
W  estmeath 
Armagh 
Mayo 
Limerick 
Kings  County 
Roscommon 
Kilkenny 
Roscommon 
Limerick 
Antrim 


Garrison, 

Garris  town, 

Garvagb, 

Gazebo, 

Geashill, 

Gilford,  2,892 
Glanbehy, 

Glantane, 

Glanworth, 

Glasiougn, 

Glasnevin, 

Glastry, 

Glen, 

Glenarm, 

Glenavy, 

Glen  Columbkille, 
Glenealy, 

Glenariff, 

Glengarriff, 

Glennamaddy, 

Glenoe, 

Glenties, 

Glenville, 

Glin, 

Glinsk, 

Glynn, 

Golden,  or  Goldenbridge, 
Goleen. 

Goresbridge, 

Gorey,  2,673 
Gort,  2,102 
Gorteen, 

Gortin, 

Gowran, 

Graigue, 

Granard,  1,671 
Grange, 

Greencastle, 

Greencastle, 

Grey  Abbey, 

Greystones, 

Grogan, 


Fermanagh 
Dublin 
Londonderry 
Kilkenny 
Kings  County 
Down 
Kerry 
Cork 
Cork 
Monaghan 
Dublin 
Down 
Donegal 
Antrim 
Antrim 
Donegal 
Wicklow 
Antrim 
Cork 
Galway 
Antrim 
Donegal 
Cork 
Limerick 
Donegal 
Antrim 
Tipperary 
Cork 
Kilkenny 
Wexford 
Gal  way 
Sligo 
Tyrone 
Kilkenny 
Queens  County 
Longford 
Sligo 
Donegal 
Down 
Down 
Wicklow 
Kings  County 


D  a 
F  b 


B  e> 
E  d 
E  d 
C  c 
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GulUdufF, 

Racket,  Castle, 
Hacketstown, 

Hamilton, 

Hamiltons  Bawn, 
lieadford, 

Herbertstown, 
Hillsborough, 

Hill  Street, 

Hill  town. 

Holiymount, 

Holy  cross, 

Holywell. 

Holywood,  2,437 
Hortlaiid, 

Hospital, 

Howth, 

Inch. 

Inchigeelan, 

Inishannon, 

Inishcrone, 

Inishgallon, 

Inistioge, 

Innfield, 

Inver, 

Inveran, 

Irvinestown,  or  Lo 
Jamestown, 

Johnstown, 

Johnstown, 

Jonesborougli, 

Julianstown, 

Kanturk.  2.236 
Katesbridge, 

Keadew, 

Keady.  1,566 
Kealkill, 

Kells, 

Kells, 

Kells,  3.224 
Kenmare, 

Kilbeggan, 

Kilbritain, 

Kilcar, 

Kilcash, 

Kilchreest, 

Kilclief, 

Kilcock, 

Kilconnell, 

Kilcoole, 

Kilcullen, 

Kilcurry, 

Kildalkey, 

Kildare, 

Kildorrery, 

Kildress, 

K  If  ‘"ora. 

Kilfinnane, 

Kiltlyn, 

Kilgobnet, 

Kilinchy, 

Kilkee,  1,856 
Kilkeel, 

Kilkeeran, 

Kilkelly, 

Kilkenny,  County  Town, 
14."I74 
Kilkisheen, 

Kilkooly, 

Kill, 

Kill, 

Killadysert, 

Killala, 

Killaloe,  1,677 
Killan, 

Killarney,  5.204 
Killashandra, 

Ivillashee, 

Kideagh, 

Killeedy, 

Killeigh, 

Killelton, 

Killenaule, 

Killimor, 

Killinick, 

Killorglin. 

Killough, 

Killsallaghan, 

Killucan, 

Killy  begs, 

Killygordon, 

Killylea. 

Killyleagh, 

Kilmacrenan, 

Kilmacthomas, 

Kilmaine, 

Kiliuainbam, 

Kilmallock, 

Kilmeage, 

Kilmeedy, 

Kilmessan, 

Kilmiliil, 

Kilmore, 

Kilmurry, 

Kilnalag, 

Kilnaleek, 

Kilpatrick, 

Kilrea. 

Kilreekill, 

Kilroot, 

Kilrush,  4,593 
Kilsheelan, 

KHskeer, 

Kilskeery, 


Londonderry  E 
Galway  C 
Carlow  E 
Leitrim  C 
Armagh  E 
Galway  B 
Limerick  C 
Down  E 
Roscommon  C 
Down  E 
Mayo  B 
Tipperary  D 
Fermanagh  D 
Down  F 
Kildare  E 
Limerick  C 
Dublin  E 
Kerry  B 
Cork  B 
Cork  C 
Sligo  B 
Achill  I.  A 
Kilkenny  D 
Meath  E 
Mayo  B 
Galway  B 
iwtherstown,  Tyrone  D 
Leitrim  C 
Kildare  E 


Kilkenny  I) 
Armagh 
Meath 
Cork 
Down 
Roscommon 
Armagh 
Cork  B 
Antrim  E 
Kilkenny  D 
Meath  E 
Kerry  B 
Westmeath  D 
Cork  C 
Donegal  C 
Tipperary  D 
Galway  C 
Down  F 
Kildare  E 
Galway  C 
Wicklow  E 
Kildare  E 
Louth  E 
Meath  E 
Kildare  E 
Cork  C 
Tyrone  E 
Clare  B 
Limerick  C 
Kerry  B 
Kerry  B 
Down  F 
Clare  B 
Domn  F 
Mayo  B 
Mayo  C 

Kilkenny  D 
Clare  C 
Tipperary  D 
Kildare  E 
Waterford  D 
Clare  B 
Mayo  B 
Clare  C 
Kings  County  D 
Kerry  B 
Cavan  D 
Longford  D 
Cork  D 
Limerick  B 
Kings  County  D 
Kerry  B 
Tipperary  D 
Galway  C 
Wexford  E 
Kerry  B 
Down  F 
Dublin  E 
Westmeath  D 
Donegal  C 
Donegal  D 


Armagh 
Down 
Donegal 
Waterford 
Mayo 
Meath 
Limerick 
Kildare 
Limerick 
Meath 
Clare 
Wexford 
Clare 
Gal  way 
Cavan 
Cork 
Londonderry 
Galway 
Antrim 
Clare 
Tipperary 
Meath 
Tyrone 


Kilsworth, 

Kiltamagh, 

Kiltealy, 

Kilteel, 

Kilteely, 

Kiltegan, 

Kiltormer, 

Kiltyclogher, 

Kilurin, 

Kilvine, 

Kingscourt, 

Kingstown, 

Kingwilliamstown, 

Kinlough, 

Kinnegad, 

Kinnitty, 

Kinsale, 

Kinvarra, 

Kircubhin, 

Kitocktopher, 

Knock, 

Knoekaderry, 

Knockbridge, 

Knockclognrim, 

Knockeroghery, 

Knocklong, 

Knoekmahone, 

Knock  more, 

Labasheeda, 

Lack, 

Laghy, 

Lanesborougb, 

Laragh, 

Larne,  2.766 
Laughan, 

Laurencetown, 

Laytown, 

Leap, 

Leenane, 

Legoniel.  1.968 
Leighlinbridge, 

Leitrim, 

Leixlip, 

Letterkenny,  2.165 
Lifford.  County  Town, 
Limerick,  County  Town, 
44,476 

Limerick  Junction, 
Lisbellaw, 

Lisburn, 

Liscannor  New  Pier, 
Liscarroll, 

Lisgoold, 

Lisheen, 

Lislap, 

Lismore.  2,085 
Lisnacree, 

Lisnarrick, 

Lisnaskea, 

Lispatrick, 

Listowel,  2,273 
Littleton, 

Lixnaw, 


Cork  C 
Mavo  C 
Wexford  E 
Kildare  E 
Limerick  C 
Wicklow  E 
Galway  C 
Leitrim  C 
Wexford  E 
Mayo  C 
Cavan  E 
Dublin  E 
Cork  B 
Leitrim  C 
Westmeath  D 
Kings  County  D 
Cork  C 
Galway  C 
Down  F 
Kilkenny  D 
Mayo  C 
Limerick  R 
Louth  E 
Londonderry  E 
Roscommon  C 
Limerick  C 
Waterford  D 
Mavo  B 
Clare  B 
Fermanagh  D 
Donegal  C 
Longford  D 
Wicklow  E 
Antrim  F 
Londonderry  E 
Galway  C 
Meath  E 
Cork  B 
Galway  B 
Antrim  F 
Carlow  D 
Leitrim  C 
Kildare  E 
Donegal  D 
Donegal  D 

Limerick  C 
Tipperary  C 
Fermanagh  D 
Antrim  E 
Clare  B 
Cork  C 
Cork  C 
Clare  B 
Tyrone  D 
Waterford  D 
Down  E 
Fermanagh  D 
Fermanagh  D 
Cork  C 
Kerry  B 
Tipperary  D 
Kerry  B 


Londonderry,  County  Town. 

20,875  Londonderry  D 

Longford,  County  Town,  4,872  Longford  D 

Longwood,  Meath  E 

Lorrha,  Tipperary  C 

Down  E 


Lough  hrickland, 
Loughgall, 
Loughglinn, 
Loughrea.  3,074 
Loughshinny, 
Louisburgh, 
Louth, 


Armagh  E 
Roscommon  C 
Galway  C 
Dublin  E 
Mayo  B 

_ _  Louth  E 

Lowtherstown,  or  Irvinestown,  Tyrone  D 


Lucan, 

Lurgan.  7,772 
Lurganboy, 

Lurgangreen, 

Lusk, 

Maas, 

Macosquin, 

Macroom,  3,289 
Maghera, 

Maghera. 

Magherafelt, 

Maghery, 

Magilligan. 

Maguire’s  Bridge, 

Malahide, 

Malin, 

Malinmore. 

Mallow,  4  841 
Manor  Cunningham, 
Manulla. 

Markethill, 

Maryborough,  County  Town, 


Dublin  E 
Armagh  E 
Leitrim  C 
Louth  E 
Dublin  E 
Donegal  C 
Londonderry  E 
Cork  C 
Down  F 
Londonderry  E 
Londonderry  E 
Armagh  E 
Londonderry  E 
Fermanagh  D 
Duhlin  E 
Donegal  D 
Donegal  C 
Cork  C 
Donegal  D 
Mayo  B 
Armagh  E 


2,935 
Masse  reem, 
Maynooth, 

Mayo, 

Meelin, 

Men  lough, 

Middleton,  3,401 

Middletown, 

Milford, 

Millford, 

Millford, 

Millstreet, 

Milltown, 

Mil  I  town, 
Milltown, 
Milltown, 


Queens  County  D  c 
Antrim  E  b 
Kildare  E  c 
Mayo  B  c 
Cork  B  d 
Galway  C  c 
Cork  C  e 
Armagh  E  b 
Cork  C  d 
Carlow  E  d 
Donegal  D  a 
Cork  B  d 
Antrim  E  a 
Cavan  D  b 
Cork  C  e 
Donegal  D  b 


Milltown, 

Milltown, 

Milltown, 

Milltown, 

Milltown  Malbay, 

Miners  town, 

Mitcbelstown,  2,922 
Mize, 

Moate,  1,960 
Mohill, 

Moira, 

Molrenny, 

Monaghan,  County  Town, 
3,410 

Monasterevin, 

Monea, 

Moneygali, 

Monevmore, 

Moneyneany, 

Moneyreagh, 

Mouivea, 

Monkstown, 

Moone, 

Mornington, 

Moroe, 

Mosside, 

Mount  Bellew, 

Mountbolis, 

Mountcharles, 

Mountfield, 

Mountjoy, 

Mountmelliek,  3,C62 
Mount  Norris, 

Mount  Nugent, 

Mountrath,  2,OS6 
Mount  Talbot, 

Moville, 

Moy, 

Moycullen, 

Moynalty, 

Moyne  Castle. 

Moyvally, 

Moyvore, 

Muckross  Abb. 

Muff, 

Muff, 

Muff, 

Mullacrew, 

M  ul  high , 

Mullinahone, 

Mullinavat, 

Mullingar,  County  Town, 
5,426 

Multyfarnham, 

Mulvin. 

Murrington, 

Myshall, 

Naas,  County  Town,  2,966 
Naran, 

Narrow  Water  Castle, 

Nuul, 

Navan, 

Neale, 

Nenagh.  6. 284 
New  Birmingham, 

Ncwbliss, 

Newbridge,  2,S75 
Newcastle, 

Newcastle, 

Newcastle,  2,452 
Newceston, 

Newinn, 

Newmarket, 

Newmarket, 

Newmarket, 

Newport, 

N  ewport. 

New  Ross, 

Newry, 

Newtown, 

Newtown, 

Newtown  Ards, 

Newtown  harry, 

Newtown  Bellew, 
Newtownhreda, 

Newtown  Butler, 

Newtown  Cunningham, 
Newtown  Forbes, 

Newtown  Hamiltown, 
Newtown  Limavady, 

2,732 

Newtown  Mount  Kennedy 
Newtown  Sandes, 

Newtown  Stewart, 
Ninemilehouse, 

Nobber. 

Nohaval, 

Nurney, 

O’Briensbridge, 

Oilgate, 

Oldcastle, 

Old  Town, 

Omagh,  County  Town,  5,401 
Oranmore, 

Oughterard, 

Oula, 

Oulart, 

Palatine, 

Pallas  Green, 

Pallaskenry, 

Palmerston, 

Palmerstown, 

Parsoustown,  or  Birr, 


Donegal  D 
Galway  C 
Kerry  B 
Westmeath  D 
Clare  B 
Down  F 
Cork  C 
Antrim  E 
Westmeath  D 
Leitrim  D 
Down  E 
Mayo  B 


Monaghan  E 
Kildare  D 
Fermanagh  D 
Kings  County  D 
Londonderry  E 
Londonderry  E 
Down  F 
Galway  C 
Cork  C 
Kildare  E 
Meath  E 
Limerick  C 
Antrim  E 
Galway  C 
Kings  County  D 
Donegal  C 
Tyrone  D 
Tyrone  D 
Queens  County  D 
Armagh  E 
Cavan  D 
Queens  County  D 
Roscommon  C 
Donegal  D 
Tyrone  E 
Galway  B 
Meath  E 
Mayo  B 
Kildare  E 
Westmeath  D 
Kerry  B 
Cavan  E 
Donegal  D 
Londonderry  D 
Louth  E 
Cavan  E 
Tipperary 


Kilkenny  D 

Westmeath  D 
Westmeath  D 
Tyrone  D 
Wexford  E 
Carlow  E 
Kildare  K 
Donegal  C 
Down  E 
Dublin  E 
Meath  K 
Mayo  B 
Tipperary  C 
Tipperary  D 
Monaghan  D 
Kildare  K 
Down  I' 
Dublin  E 
Limerick  B 
Cork  C 
Tipperary  D 
Clare  C 
Cork  C 
Kilkenny  D 
Mayo  B 
Tipperary  C 
Wexford  E 
Down  E 
Cork  C 
Kings  County  C 
Down  F 
Wexford  E 
Galway  C 
Antrim  F 
Fermanagh  D 
Donegal  D 
Longford  D 
Armagh  E 

Londonderry  E 
Wicklow  L 
Kerry  B 
Tyrone  D 
Tipperary  D 
Meath  E 
Cork  C 
Carlow  E 
Clare  C 
Wexford  E 
Meath  D 
Donegal  D 
Tyrone  D 
Galway  C 
Galway  B 
Limerick  C 
Wexford  E 
Carlow  E 
Limerick  C 
Limerick  C 
Dublin  E 
Mayo  B 


Passage, 

Passage  West,  2,288 
Pettigoe, 

Phans, 

Philipstown, 

Plumb  Bridge, 

Poinzpass, 

Pomeroy. 
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Lough  Nilly, 

Lough  O’Flyn, 

Lough  O’Grady, 

Lough  Oughter, 

Lough  Owel, 

Lough  Portmore, 

Lough  Ram  or, 


Donegal  C 
Galway  B 


Antrim  E 
Fermanagh  D 
Roscommon  C 
Clare  C 
Cavan  D 
Westmeath  D 
Antrim  E 
Cavan  D 
Lough  Ree.  Altitude  129  ft.  Area 
42  sq.  m.  Roscommon  &  Longford  C 
Lough  Rinn,  Leitrim  D 

Lough  Koderg.  Alt.  131  ft.  Roscommon  D 
Lough  Ross,  Fermanagh  D 

Lough  Sheelin.  Altitude  21l)  ft.  Cavan  D 
Lough  Shindilla,  Galway  B 

Lough  Sillan,  Cavan  E 

Lough  Skeagh,  Cavan  D 

Lough  Talt,  Sligo  C 

Lough  Tay,  Wicklow  E 

Lough  Templehouse,  Sligo  C 

Lough  Tullynawood,  Armagh  E 

Templehouse  Lough,  Sligo  C 

Upper  Lake  of  Killarney,  Kerry  B 


mountains' 


Agnews  Hill,  1,558  Antrim  F  b 

Arra  Mountains,  1,206  Tipperary  C  d 
Ballyhourae  Hills,  1,736 

Cork  and  Limerick  C  d 
Barnesmore  Gap,  Donegal  D  b 

Barnesmore  Mount.,  1,793  Donegal  D  b 
Benbulben,  1,722  Sligo  C  b 

Bencroy,  1,707  Leitrim  D  b 

Benevenagh,  1,260  Londonderry  E  a  i  Carnmore,  892 


Bengorm,  2  224 
Bluestack,  2.213 
Bochragh  Mountains, 
Bralieve  Mountains,  1,346 
Brandon  Hill,  3,127 
Caha  Mountains, 

Camaderry  Mountain,  2,300 
Carlew  Mountains, 


Mayo  B  c 
Donegal  C  b 
Cork  C 
Sligo  C 
Kerry  A 
Kerry  B 
Wicklow  E 
Sligo  C 


Fermanagh  D 


Carntogher  Mount.,  1,521  Londonderry  E 
Carrantual  (Macgillicuddys  Reeks), 

3,414  Kerry  B 

Cashcamcarragh  Mount..  2,262  Mayo  B 

Comeragh  Mounts.,  2.547  Waterford  D 

Cones.  The ;  Slieve  Bloom 
1,:>59  Queens  County  D 

Croagh  Patrick.  2,510  Mayo  B 

Croaghaun,  2,222  Achilfl.  A 


Croghan  Kinshela,  1,498 
Cuilcagh,  2,188 
Derrynasaggart  Mts.,  1,520 


Wicklow  E 
Cavan  D 
Kerry  B 


•>  oo - - *  ’ - -  ivcny  u 

Derryveagh  Mountains,  2,232  Donegal  C 


Devilsbit,  1,572 
Divis  Mountain,  1,567 
Donalds  Hill,  1,318 
Douce  Mountain,  2,384 
Drum  Hills, 


Tipperary  D 
Antrim  E 
Londonderry  E 
Wicklow  E 
Waterford  D 
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Duff  Hill,  2,364  Wicklow  E  c 

Eagle  Mountain,  2,084  Down  E  b 

Errigal,  2,462  Donegal  C  a 

Fir  Mountain,  1,188  Tyrone  E  b 

Forth  Mountain,  Wexford  E  d 

Galtymore,  3,013  Limerick  C  d 

Galty  Mountains,  3,013  Tipperary  C  d 

Giant’s  Causeway,  400  Autrirn  E  a 

Glanruddery  Mountains,  Kerry  B  d 

Glendowau  Mountains,  1,770  Donegal  C  b 

Howth,  Hill  of,  563  Dublin  E  c 

Hungry  Hill,  2,251  Cork  B  e 

Keeper  Mountain,  2,273  Tipperary  C  d 

Kippure,  2,475  Wicklow  E  c 

Knoekalongy,  Sligo  C  b 

Knockanaffrin,  2,476  Waterford  D  d 

Knockeven,  1,242  Galway  C  d 

Knockharea,  1,078  Sligo  C  b 

Knocklayd,  1,693  Antrim  E  a 


Knockmealdown  Mountains, 

2,609  Tipperary  D  d 

Leinster,  Mount,  2,610  Wexford  E  d 
Lugnaquilla,  3,039  Wicklow  E  d 

Macgillicuddys  Reeks,  3,414  Kerry  B  d 
Mamturk  Mountains,  2,395  Galway  B  c 
Mangerton,  2,758  Kerry  B  e 

Monavullagh  Mounts. ,  1,952  Waterford  D  d 
Mourne  Mountains,  2,796  Down  E  b 

Muckish,  2,190  Donegal  C  a 

Mullaghereirk  Mountains,  Limerick  B  4 
Mulrea  Mountain,  2,682  Mayo  B  c 

Nephin  Mountain,  2,646  Mayo  B  b 

Nepliin  Beg  Mountain,  2,012  Mayo  1!  b 
Ox  Mountains,  1,685  Sligo  C  b 

Paps,  The,  2,284  Kerry  B  d 

Partry  Mountains,  2,210 

Mayo  &  Galway  B  c 
I  Sawel  Mountain  (Sperriu),  2,235  Tyrone  D  b 


Silverinine  Mountains,  Tipperary  C 

Slemish,  1,437  Antrim  E 

Slieve  Anierin,  Leitrim  D 

Slieve  Bann,  857  Roscommon  C 

Slieve  Bernagh,  1,746  Clare  C 

Slieve  Bloom,  1,783  Kings&QueensCo.  D 
Slieve  Boughty,  1,242  Galway  C 

Slieve  Boy,  or  SI.  Buoy,  1,384  Wexford  E 


Slieve  Car, 

Slieve  Carran, 

Slieve  Croob,  1,755 
Slieve  Donard,  2,796 
Slieve  Dort, 

Slieve  Elva, 

Slieve  Fyach,  1,090 
Slieve  Gallion,  1,730 
Slieve  Gamph,  1,321 
Slieve  Gullion,  1,893 
Slieve  League, 


Mayo  B 
Clare  C 
Down  F 
Down  F 
Roscommon  C 
Clare  B 
Mayo  B 
Londonderry  E 
Mayo  B 
Armagh  E 
Donegal  C' 


Slieve  Mish,  2,793  Kerry  B  d 

Slieve  Miskish,  1,610  Cork  B  e 

Slieve  More,  2,217  Achill  I.  A  b 

Slieve-na-Killa,  Cavan  D  b 

Slievenaman,  2,362  Tipperary  D  d 

Slieve  Snaght  or  Straught, 

2,019  Donegal  D 

Slieve  Tooey,  Donegal  O 

Sperrin  Mountains,  2,235  Londsaiderry  D 

Stack  Mountains,  1,170  Kerry  B 

Sugar  Loaf,  1,887  Cork  B 

Sugar  Loaf,  1,651  Wicklow  E  c 

Taur,  1,329  Cork  B  d 

Tore  Mountain,  1,764  Kerry  B  e 

Trostan,  1,817  Antrim  E  a 

Twelve  Pins  of  Bunabola,  2,395  Galway  B 


Vinegar  Hill, 


Wexford  E  O 


BAYS,  ETC. 


Achill  Sound, 

Mayo  B 

c 

Ballinaleama  Bay, 

Galway  A 

c 

Ballinskelligs  Bay, 

Kerry  A 

e 

Ballyconeely  Bay, 

Galway  A 

c 

Ballycottin  Bay, 

Cork  D 

e 

Ballydonegan  Bay, 

Cork  A 

e 

Bally heige  Bay, 

Kerry  B 

d 

Ballymoney  Fishery, 

Wexford  E 

d 

Ballynakili  Harbour, 

Galway  A 

xs 

Ballyness  Bay, 

Donegal  C 

a 

Ballysadare  Bay, 

Sligo  C 

b 

Ballyteige  Bay, 

Wexford  E 

d 

Baltimore  Bay, 

Cork  B 

e 

Bannow  Bay, 

Wexford  E 

d 

Bantry  Bay, 

Cork  B 

e 

Barley  Cove, 

Cork  B 

e 

Bear  Haven, 

Cork  B 

e 

Belderg  Harbour, 

Mayo  B 

b 

Belfast  Lough, 

Antrim  A  Down  F 

b 

Bertraghboy  Bay, 

Galway  B 

c 

Blacksod  Bay, 

Mayo  A 

b 

Brandon  Bay, 

Kerry  A 

d 

Brittas  Bay, 

Wicklow  E 

d 

Broad  Haven, 

Mayo  B 

b 

Brown  Bay, 

Sligo  C 

b 

Bunatrahir  Bay, 

Mayo  B 

b 

Carlingford  Lough, 

Down  &  Louth  E 

b 

Carnlough  Bay, 

Antrim  F 

b 

Carrigadda  Bay, 

Cork  C 

e 

Carrowmore  Point, 

Clare  B 

d 

Cashla  Bay, 

Galway  B 

c 

Castle  Haven, 

Cork  B 

e 

Castlemaine  Harbour, 

Kerry  B 

d 

Clew  Bay, 

Cloghy  Bay, 
Clonakilty  Bay, 
Clonderalaw  Bay, 
Cork  Harbour, 
Coulagh  Bay, 
Courtmacsherry  Bay, 
Culdaff  Bay, 
Cushendun  Bay, 
Dingle  Bay, 

Donegal  Bay, 
Drogheda  Bay, 
Drumcliff  Bay, 
Dublin  Bay, 

Dulisk  Cove, 
Dundalk  Bay, 
Dundalk  Harbour, 
Dundrum  Bay, 
Dungarvan  Harbour, 
Dunmanus  Bay, 

Elly  Harbour, 
Fintragh  Bay, 

Foul  Sound, 

Foyle,  Lough, 

Galway  Bay, 
Glandore  Harbour, 
Glen  Bay, 

Gweebarra  Bay, 
Gweedore  Bay, 
Inishfree  Bay, 

Inver  Bay, 

Kenmare  River, 
Kilkieran  Bay, 


Mayo  B  c 
Down  F  b 
Cork  C  e 
Clare  B  d 
Cork  C  e 
Cork  B  e 
Cork  C  e 
Donegal  D  a 
Antrim  E  a 
Kerry  A  d 
Donegal  C  b 
Louth  and  Meath  E  c 
Sligo  C  b 
Dublin  E  c 
Down  F  b 
Louth  E  c 
Louth  E  b 
Down  F  b 
Waterford  D  d 
Cork  B  e 
Mayo  A  b 
Donegal  C  b 
Galway  B  c 
Londonderry  &  Donegal  D  a 
Galway  B  c 
Cork  B  e 
Donegal  C  b 
Donegal  C  b 
Donegal  C  a 
Donegal  O  a 
Donegal  0  b 
Kerry  A  e 
Galway  B  c 


Kiilala  Bay, 

Mayo  and  Sligo  B 

b 

Ross  Bay, 

Clare  B 

d 

Killary  Bay,  Little, 

Galway  B 

c 

Rossearbery  Bay, 

Cork  B 

e 

Killary  Harbour, 

Mayo  and  Galway  B 

c 

St.  Finan’s  Bay, 

Kerry  A 

e 

Killiney  Bay, 

Dublin  E 

c 

Shannon  Mouth, 

Clare  and  Kerry  B 

d 

Killough  Bay, 

Down  F 

b 

Sheep  Haven, 

Donegal  D 

a 

Kinnagoe  Bay, 

Donegal  E 

a 

Sligo  Bay, 

Sligo  C 

b 

Kinsale  Harbour, 

Cork  C 

e 

Smerwick  Harbour, 

Kerry  A 

d 

Kinvarra  Bay, 

Galway  C 

c 

South  Sound, 

Galway  B 

c 

Lacken  Bay, 

Mayo  B 

b 

Strangford  Lough, 

Down  F 

b 

Larne  Lough, 

Antrim  F 

b 

Streamstown  Bay, 

Galway  A 

c 

Liscannor  Bay, 

Clare  B 

d 

Swilly,  Lough, 

Donegal  D 

a 

Loughros  Beg  Bay, 

Donegal  C 

b 

Tacumslin  Lough, 

Wexford  E 

d 

Loughros  More  Bay, 

Donegal  C 

b 

Teelin  Bay, 

Donegal  C 

b 

Mac  Swynes  Bay, 

Donegal  C 

b 

Toormore  Bay, 

Cork  B 

e 

Mai  Bay, 

Clare  B 

d 

Tory  Sound, 

Donegal  C 

a 

Malin  Bay, 

Donegal  C 

b 

Tralee  Bay, 

Kerry  B 

d 

Mannin  Bay, 

Galway  A 

c 

Tramore  Bay, 

Waterford  D 

d 

Milk  Haven, 

Sligo  C 

b 

Trawbreaga  Bay, 

Donegal  D 

a 

Moore  Bay, 

Clare  B 

d 

Trawenagh  Bay, 

Donegal  C 

b 

Muggorts  Bay, 

Waterford  D 

d 

Trawmore  Bay, 

Mayo  B 

b 

Mulroy  Bay, 

Donegal  D 

a 

Tremone  Bay, 

Donegal  D 

a 

Murlough  Bay, 

Antrim  E 

a 

Tullaghan  Bay, 

Mayo  B 

b 

Newfoundland  Bay, 

Cork  C 

e 

Valencia  Harbour, 

Kerry  A 

e 

Newport  Bay, 

Mayo  B 

c 

Ventry  Harbour, 

Kerry  A 

d 

North  Sound, 

Galway  B 

c 

Waterford  Haven, 

Oyster  Haven, 

Cork  C 

e 

Waterford  &  Wexford  E 

d 

Pollan  Bay, 

Donegal  D 

a 

Westport  Bay, 

Mayo  B 

c 

Pollshone  Harbour, 

Wexford  E 

d 

Wexford  Bay, 

Wexford  E 

d 

Portacloy  Bay, 

Mayo  B 

b 

Wexford  Harbour, 

Wexford  E 

c 

Reanies  Bay, 

Cork  C 

e 

Whiting  Bay, 

Waterford  D 

Red  Bay, 

Antrim  E 

a 

Youghal  Harbour, 

Cork  &  Waterford  D 

Ringahella  Bay, 

Cork  C 

e 

Roaring  Water  Bay, 

Cork  B 

0 

Achillbeg  I. 

Achill  Head, 

Achill  I. 

Annagh  Head, 

Aran  I. 

Aran  Islands, 

Ardmore  Point, 

Arklow  Head, 

Baginbun  Head, 

Ballydavid  Head, 

Bally feris  Point, 

Ballygally  Head, 

Bartragh  I. 

Basket  I.,  Great, 

Bear  I. 

Beetle  Head, 

Bellagon  Point, 

Bengore  Head, 

Bennead, 

Benmore  or  Fair  Head 
Benwee  or  Kilcummin  Head, 
Black  Ball  Head, 

Black  Head, 

Black  Head, 

Black  Rock, 

Bloody  Foreland, 

Boa  I. 

Bolus  Head, 

Brandon  Head, 

Brandon  Point, 

Bray  Head, 

Bray  Head, 

Breaches,  The, 

Brow  Head, 

Brownstown  Head, 

Bulls  Head, 

Caher  I. 

Cahore  Point, 

Canglass  Point, 

Cape  Clear  I. 

Carnsore  Point, 

Carraun  Peninsula, 
Carrickadda  Point, 

Carrig  I. 

Carrigan  Head, 

Carrowmore  Point, 

Clare  I. 

Clear,  Cape, 

Clear  I.,  Cape, 

Clogher  Head, 

Ologher  Head, 


Mayo  A 
Mayo  A 
Mayo  A 
Mayo  A 
Donegal  C 
Galway  B 
Wicklow  F 
Wicklow  E 
Wexford  E 
Kerry  A 
Down  F 
Antrim  F 
Mayo  B 
Kerry  A 
Cork  B 
Mayo  A 
Louth  E 
Antrim  E 
Meath  E 
Antrim  E 
Mayo  B 
Cork  A 
Antrim  F 
Clare  B 
Mayo  A 
Donegal  C 
L.  Erne  D 
Kerry  A 
•Kerry  A 
Kerry  A 
Kerry  A 
Wicklow  E 
Wicklow  E 
Cork  B 
Waterford  D 
Kerry  A 
Mayo  A 
Wexford  E 
Kerry  A 
Cork  B 
Wexford  E 
Mayo  B 
Sligo  C 
Kerry  B 
Donegal  C 
Clare  B 
Mayo  A 
Cork  B 
Cork  B 
Kerry  A 
Louth  E 


c 

c 

c 

b 

b 

c 

d 

d 

d 

d 

b 

b 

b 

d 

c 

c 

c 

a 

c 

a 

b 

e 

b 

c 

b 

a 

b 

e 

d 

d 

e 

c 

c 

e 

d 

d 

c 

d 

d 

e 

d 

c 

b 

d 

b 

d 

c 

e 

e 

d 


Cloghmore  Point, 

Cods  Head, 

Cokane  Point, 

Coney  I. 

Cooley  Promontory, 
Coonamore  Point, 
Copeland  I. 

Cow  and  Calf, 

Cranfield  Point, 
Creevagh  Head, 
Croaghnakeela  I. 
Crossfarnoge  Point, 
Crow  Head, 

Cruagh  I. 

Cruit  I. 

Crump  I. 

Dalkey  I. 

Dawros  Head, 

Deenish  I. 

Doorin  Point, 

Doulus  Head, 
Downpatrick  Head, 
Dunaff  Head, 

Dunany  Point, 
Dunmore  Head, 

Dursey  I. 

Duvillaun  More  I. 
Eagle  I. 

Emlagh  Point, 

Erris  Head, 

Fair  Head  or  Benmore, 
Fanod  Head, 

Galley  Head, 

Garron  Point, 

Garvan  Is. 

Giants  Causeway, 
Glengad  Head, 

Glen  Head, 

Gobbins  Cliffs,  The, 
Gola  I. 

Golam  Head, 

Gorunna  I. 

Great  Blasket  I. 
Greenore  Point, 

Grey  Point, 

Guns  I. 

Hags  Head, 

Hare  I. 

Helviek  Head, 

High  I. 

Hook  Head, 


ISLES  AND  CAPES. 


Gal  way 
Cork 
Cork 
Sligo 
Louth 
Sligo 
Down 
Down 
Down 
Mayo 
Gahvav 
Wexford 
Cork 
Galway 
Donegal 
Gal  way 
Dublin 
Donegal 
Kerry 
Donegal 
Kerry 
Mayo 
Donegal 
Louth 
Kerry 
Cork 
Mayo 
Mayo 
Mayo 
Mayo 
Antrim 
Donegal 
Cork 
Antrim 
Donegal 
Antrim 
Donegal 
Donegal 
Antrim 
Donegal 
Galway 
Galway 
Kerry 
Wexford 
Down 
Down 
Clare 
Cork 
Waterford 
Galway 
Wexford 


C  a 
A 


E  a 
D  a 
C  e 
F  a 
D  a 
E  a 
D  a 
C  b 


B  e 
D  d 


Horn  Head, 

Hughs  I. 

Inch  I.  (in  L.  Swilly), 
Inishbofin, 

Inishbofin  (I.), 

Inisheer, 

Inishfree, 

Inishkea  I.,  South, 
Inishmaan, 

Inishmore, 

Inishmurray  (1.1, 

Inishowen  Head, 

Inishshark  I. 

Inishsirrer  (I.), 

Inishtooskert, 

Inishtrahull  (I.), 

Inishturk, 

Inishviekillane  (I.), 

Iniskea  I.,  North, 

Ireland’s  Eye, 

Kedge  I. 

Keeragh  Is. 

Kerry  Head, 

Kid  I. 

Kilereedaun  Point, 
Kilcummin  Head,  or  Benwee 
Killard  Point, 

Killard  Point, 

Kilinichael  Point, 

Kinbane  Head, 

Kinsale  Old  Head, 
Knockadoon  Head, 

Lam  bay  I. 

Lamb  Head, 

Leestone  Point, 

Lenadoon  Point, 

Lettermore  I. 

Long  I. 

Long  X.  r1 

Loop  Head, 

Magee  Island, _ 

Magilligan  Point,, 

Malin  Beg  Head, 

Malin  Head, 

Malinmore  Head, 

Mew  I. 

Minard  Head, 

Mine  Head, 

Mizen  Head, 

Mizen  Head. 

Moher,  Cliffs  of. 


Donegal  C 
Sligo  C 
Donegal  D 
Mayo  A 
Donegal  C 
Galway  B 
Donegal  C 
Mayo  A 
Galway  B 
Galway  B 
Sligo  C 
Donegal  E 
Mayo  A 
Donegal  C 
Kerry  A 
Donegal  D 
Mayo  A 
Kerry  A 
Mayo  A 
Dublin  E 
Cork  B 
Wexford  E 
Kerry  B 
Mayo  B 
Clare  B 
Mayo  B 
Clare  B 
Down  F 
Wexford  E 
Antrim  E 
Cork  C 
Cork  D 
Dublin  E 
Kerry  A 
Down  F 
Sligo  B 
Galway  B 
Cork  B 
R.  Shannon  D 
Clare  B 
Antrim  F 
Londonderry  E 
Donegal  C 
Donegal  D 
Donegal  C 
Down  F 
Kerry  A 
Waterford  D 
Cork  B 
Wicklow  E 
Clare  B 


Muck,  I.  of, 

Antrim  F 

l 

Mullaghmore  (Head), 

Sligo  C 

b 

Mutton  I. 

Clare  B 

d 

Mweenish  I. 

Galway  B 

c 

Old  Head, 

Mayo  B 

c 

Old  Head  of  Kinsale, 

Cork  C 

e 

Omey  I. 

Galway  A 

c 

Owey  I. 

Donegal  C 

a 

Pig  I- 

Mayo  B 

b 

Power  Head, 

Cork  C 

Q 

Puffin  I. 

Kerry  A 

e 

Rathlin  I. 

Antrim  E 

a 

Rathlin  O’Birne  I. 

Donegal  O 

b 

Raven  Point, 

Wexford  E 

d 

Reen  Point, 

Cork  B 

e 

Roberts  Head, 

Cork  C 

6 

Roches  Point, 

Cork  C 

e 

Rockabill, 

Dublin  F 

c 

Rossan  Point, 

Donegal  C 

b 

Rosslare  Point, 

Wexford  E 

d 

Rough  Point, 

Kerry  A 

d 

Runlough  Point, 

Mayo  B 

c 

Rutland  I. 

Donegal  C 

b 

Saddle  Head, 

Mayo  A 

b 

St.  John’s  Point, 

Donegal  C 

b 

St.  John's  Point, 

Down  F 

b 

Saltee  Is. 

Wexford  E 

d 

Seariff  I. 

Kerry  A 

e 

Scattery  I. 

Clare  B 

d 

Seven  Heads, 

Cork  C 

e 

Seven  Hogs  (Is.), 

Kerry  A 

d 

Sheeps  Head, 

Cork  B 

e 

Shenicks  I. 

Dublin  E 

c 

Sherkin  I. 

Cork  B 

e 

Skellig  Rocks, 

Kerry  A 

e 

Slea  Head, 

Kerry  A 

d 

Slyne  Head, 

Galway  A 

c 

Stags  of  Broad  Haven, 

Mayo  B 

b 

Streedagh  Point, 

Sligo  C 

b 

Sybil  Head, 

Kerry  A 

d 

Tearaght  I. 

Kerry  A 

d 

Three  Castles  Head, 

Cork  B 

e 

Toe  Head, 

Cork  B 

e 

Torr  Head, 

Antrim  E 

h 

Tory  I. 

Donegal  C 

a 

Tullig  Point, 

Clare  B 

d 

Valencia  I. 

Kerry  A 

e 

Whiddy  I. 

Cork  B 

e 

White  Ball  Head, 

Cork  A 

6 

Wicklow  Head, 

Wicklow  V 

d 

a  m*xt  cr  s> 
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IpN^wloli,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  and  port  of 
entry  ot  Essex  co.,  on  the  Ipswich  River,  abt  4  in.  from 
the  sea,  and  aht.  25  in.  N.N.E.  of  Boston. 

in  Massachusetts,  two  lighthouses 
on  the  coast  ot  r.ssex  co.,  on  Ipswich  Beach  ;  Lat.  42° 
41'  6"  N.,  Lon.  70°  4b'  30"  W.  uneof  them,  llie  Weston 
Light,  revolves;  the  other  is  fixed. 

Ipsnioh  River,  in  AWassacii usetJs, enters  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  in  Ipswich  co.  Its  embouchure  is  culled  Ipswich 
Bay. 

Ipuca.  ( i-.pon'ca ,)  a  village  of  Brazil,  abt.  70  m.  E.N.K. 
of  Rio  Janeiro  ;  pop.  3,000. 

I|>n-4»  runde,  ('-pod  gron'da,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov 
or  Ce.ira,  abt.  200  m.  S.YV.  of  Tortaleza. 

Iqtliiiiie.  [e-kee'i.a.)  a  seaport  town  of  Peru,  dep.  of 
Arequipa,  abt.  40  ni.  W.  of  Tarapacca.  Suffered  terribly 
by  an  earthquake  in  18b8,  and  again  in  1S77.  Pop.  1,500. 
— Also,  a  guano  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  opposite 
the  above  town ;  Lat.  20°  Pi'  30"  8.,  Lon.  70°  14'  45"  W. 

I'ra.  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  St.  Clair  co.,  ou  Lake 
St.  Clair;  pop.  about  1,800. 

Iru.  in  New  York,  a  post  village  and  township  of  Cayuga 
co.,  about  24  in.  N.  of  Auburn  ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  2,238. 

I  Til,  in  Vermont^  a  post- township  of  Rutland  co. ;  pop. 
about  422. 

I  ra  j  a,  ( ee-ra'zha ,)  a  vill.  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Rio  Janeiro. 

Irait  -iijemi,  (e/rak-< ifeh-mee/.')  The  most  important 
prov.  of  Persia,  including  the  greatest  part  of  the  an¬ 
cient  kingdom  of  Media.  It  is  bounded  S.  by  Pars  and 
Khuzistan,  E.  by  Khorassan  and  the  (treat  Salt  Desert, 
W.  by  Kurdistan.  N.  by  Az**rbijan,  Uliilan,  and  Mizm- 
deran;  Lat.  from  >1°  35'  to  the  Eltnirz  range,  in  3o°  N., 
Lon.  between  4V>0  20'  and  53°  20'  E.  It  is  intersected  in 
many  places  by  ranges  of  bleak  and  barren  mountains. 
This  wild  sterility  is,  however,  compensated  for  by  the 
richness  ami  beauty  of  many  of  the  valleys,  where  rice, 
wheat,  barley,  and  other  grains  and  fruits  are  produced 
in  great  abundance.  The  chief  cities  are  Teheran,  t tie 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  and  Ispahan,  two  of  the 
most  populous  cities  in  Persia.  Pop.  unascertained 

Irak- A  ra l>i,  (e/rae~a*ra-bif.)  A  district  in  Asiatic  Tur¬ 
key,  in  tin*  pacha  lie  of  Bagdad.  It  lies  between  the 
rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  includes  the  ruins  of 
Babylon. 

I 'run*  the  original  name  of  Persia. 

Ir.i  'ai ail.  a.  (G-og.)  Belonging  or  relating  to  Iran, 
now  P.;rsi  v,  7.  v. 

I'ra*  ail  rg,  in  Vermont ,  a  post-village  and  township, 
semi-cap.  of  Orleans  co.,  on  Black  River,  about  4*>  m 
N  N.W.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  of  township  about  1,500. 

Irascibility,  n.  [L.  bat .  ira<cibiUta<.\  Qiality  of  be¬ 
ing  irascible,  or  easily  inflamed  by  anger;  irritability 
of  temper. 

Irascible,  a.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  irascibilis,  from  irasco,  to 
be  angry,  to  ho  in  a  rage,  from  iru,  anger,  wrath.  See 
Irk.]  Verv  susceptible  of  anger ;  easily  provoked  or  in¬ 
flamed  with  resentment :  irritable. 

Iras'ribleness,  n.  Irascibility;  the  quality  of  being 
irascible. 

Ira*  cibly,  adv.  I11  an  irascible  manner. 

Ira*u,  (e-raso'/y)  a  volcano  of  Central  America,  state 
of  Costa  Rica,  near  the  city  of  Cartago.  Height,  1 1,478  ft. 

Irate.-/.  [L  at.  iratus.]  Angry ;  enraged ;  incensed. 

Ir  bit.  or  Ir'blt.skaia.  a  town  of  Russia,  and  cap.  of 
a  district  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  rivers  Irbit 
ami  Nitza,  in  the  frontiers  of  Siberia,  about  270  in.  from 
Perm;  Lat.  57°  35'  N,  Lon.  61°  50'  E.  It  is  a  depot 
for  Siberian  furs  and  other  Asiatic  merchandise  passiug 
into  Europe. 

Ire.  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  ira;  akin  to  Ileb.  chara ,  to  burn,  to 
be  kindled,  to  be  angry,  wroth.]  Anger;  wrath;  rage; 
keen  resentment. 

Iredell.  ( iPdell ,)  in  AT.  Carolina ,  a  W.  central  co. ;  arm, 
about  o00  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Great  Catawba  and  Yadkin 
rivers.  Surface,  hilly  ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Gold  incon¬ 
siderable  quantities  has  been  found  near  the  S.  border 
of  the  co.  Cap.  Statesville. 

Ire'fill*  a.  Full  of  ire;  angry;  wroth;  furious  with 
anger. 

Ire  fully,  adv.  In  an  angry  manner. 

Ire  land,  a  large  and  important  island  of  Europe,  in 
the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  lies  to  the  \V.  of  Great  Britain, 
being  separated  from  the  latter  by  St.  George's  Chan¬ 
nel  on  the  S.,  the  Irish  Sea  in  the  middle,  and  the  North 
Channel  on  the  N.E. ;  tin*  distance  from  St.  David's  Head, 
in  S.  Wales,  across  St.  George’s  Channel  to  Carnsore 
Point,  in  /.,  is  about  47  m.;  the  distance  from  Holyhead 
in  N.  Wales,  across  the  S.  waters  of  the  Irish  Sea  to 
Dublin, about  55  in.;  and  the  distance  from  the  Mull  of 
Can  tyre,  across  the  N  Channel  to  the  opposite  Irish 
coast,  about  13*^  m.  And  besides  its  proximity  t<>  Eng¬ 
land,  /.,  has  been  long  politically  connected  with  that 
division  of  the  British  empire;  and  since  180>>,  when  its 
national  legislature  was  merged  in  tli  imperial  parlia¬ 
ment,  it  has  formed  a  component  part  ot  the  Unit'd 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  island 
was  called  by  Aristotle  and  Strabo  lerne ,  by  Ca*sar, 
Pliny,  and  Tacitus,  Hibernia,  and  by  Mela  and  others 
Juverna  ;  these  names  being  obviously  derived  from 
its  Celtic  or  aboriginal  designation  of  Ir,  Eri ,  Erin,  or 
Erinngs ,  whence  also  the  modern  nomenclature  has 
been  deduced.  Gen.  I)e<c.  1.  is  situated  between  the 
parallels  of  51°  25'  and  55°  23'  N.  Lat.,  and  of  6°  and  11° 
W  Lon.  It  is  of  a  rhomboidal  figure;  and  though  more 
compact  than  Great  Britain,  is  deeply  indented,  particu¬ 
larly  on  its  S.W.  and  N.  coasts,  with  bays  and  arms  of 
the  sea.  The  greatest  length  of  the  island,  between, 
Mizen  Head,  co.  Cork,  and  Fair  Head  in  Antrim,  or  from 
S.  toN.E.,  is  abt  301  m.;  and  its  maximum  breadth,  from 
the  W.  coast  of  Mayo  to  the  K.  shores  of  co.  Down,  aid. 
182  m.;  but  in  other  places  the  breadth  is  much  less, 


and  there  is  uo  part  of  Ireland  above  from  50  to  55  m. 
from  tin*  8t*a.  Area ,  31,874  sq  in.,  of  which  085  sq.  in. 
are  water.  Coastline ,  Islands .  *ic.  The  Irish  coast,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  N.W.,  W.,  and  S.W.,  is  deeply  indented 
with  numerous  hays,  gulls,  and  arms  of  the  ocean  (or 
loughs),  forming  some  nolde  havens.  /.  has  14  harbors 
accessible  to  the  largest  ships,  17  for  frigates,  and  from 
30  to  40  for  coasting-vessel.-,  independent  of  at  least  24 
good  summer  roadsteads.  Oi  these  the  most  remarkable 
are  Loughs  Foyle  aud  Swilly  on  the  N  coast;  Loughs 
Strangford  and  Belfast,  the  bays  ot  Dundrum,  Dundalk, 
aud  Dublin,  and  Wexford  llaveu  on  the  E.  coast;  the 
S.  seaboard  comprises  the  Cove  or  harbor  of  Cork,  one 
of  tin*  finest  in  Europe  (Fig.  705),  the  harbors  of  Water¬ 
ford,  Dnngarvau,  and  Youghal,  and  the  bays  of  Court- 
niacsherry,  Glandore,  and  Clonakilty.  The  principal  in¬ 
lets  of  the  sea  on  the  W.  coast  are  Donegal,  Sligo,  Killala, 
Clew,  Galway,  Tralee,  Brandon,  Dingle,  Ban  try,  and  Dun- 
inanns  bays,  and  the sestnaries  of  the  Shannon  and  Ken- 
mare  rivers.  The  chief  Irish  headlands  are,  Dun  more 
Head  (which,  exclusive  of  a  few  insignificant  islands, 
is  the  most  W.  point  of  Europe,)  and  Achill  Head  on 
the  W\  coast ;  Cape  Clear  <  n  the  S  ;  Carnsore  Point  on 
the  S.E. ;  and  Fair  and  Malin  Heads  on  the  N.  A  great 
number  of  small  islands  and  rocky  islets  belong  to  7., 
chiefly  fringing  its  W  .  coast.  'J  hey  are,  however,  of  but 
little  importance;  the  largest  are  Achill,  Clare,  the  N. 
and  S.  Arrans,  \alentia,  and  Rathlin  (the  Hicmu  of 
Ptolemy,)  on  tin*  N.E.  seaboard. —  Surface,  d-c.  As  con¬ 
trasted  with  Scotland,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  Eng¬ 
land,  I.  may  he  said  to  be  a  flat  country.  Still  the  sur¬ 
face  is  in  parts  much  diversified;  and  even  where  it  is 
quite  flat,  the  prospect  is  generally  bounded  by  hills  or 
mountains  in  the  distance.  With  the  exception  ot  the 
DeviPs-bit  and  Sliev-Bloom  Mountains,  which  run  N.E. 
and  S.W.  for  about  30  111.,  intersecting  Tipperary,  and  di¬ 
viding  King’s  and  Queen’s  counties,  most  of  the  otln  r 
Irish  mountains  an*  parcelled  out  into  groups,  or  form 
short  chains  only.  The  principal  group  is  situate  in  the 
S.W.  corner  of  Munster,  in  the  cos.  Kerry  and  Coik. 
adjoining  the  celebrated  lakes  of  Killarney:  Gumine 
Tual,  (in  Macgillicuddy’s  Reeks,)  in  this  group,  the  high¬ 
est  summit  in  Ireland,  is  3,404  ft.  above  sea-level.  The 
Wicklow  Mountains,  in  Leinster,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
island,  cover  a  considerable  area:  Lugnaquilla,  the 
highest  point,  is  about  3,000  ft.  above  the  sea  Some  of 
the  glens  in  this  mountain-cluster  are  celebrated  for 
their  beauty.  The  Mourne  range  in  the  S.  part  of  co. 
Down  are  also  of  considerable  extent,  some  of  their 
peaks  attaining  an  elevation  of  above  2,700  ft.  The 
mountain  system  of  Donegal,  and  those  in  the  N.  parts 
of  cos  L  itrim  and  Sligo,  and  in  the  W.  divisions  of  cos. 
Mayo  and  Galway,  constitute  a  formidable  barrier  along 
the  N.W  .,  and  the  major  portion  of  the  W.  coast,  and 
serve  at  once  to  attract  the  moisture  brought  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  to  break  the  fury  of  the  storms  from  that 
quarter.  Some  of  the  Irish  mountains  are  rugged  and 
precipitous;  but  the  greater  number  are  smooth  and 
semi-globular,  admitting  of  cultivation  a  considerable 
way  up  tljeir  sides,  and  sometimes  t< *  their  very  apexes. 
The  central  portion  of  7.  consi-ts  of  a  vast  tract  ol  level 
land,  broken  in  some  places  l  y  a  few  undulating  hill- 
ranges;  but  for  a  great  part  of  its  extent  nearly  an  un¬ 
interrupted  flat,  stretching  in  some  parts,  as  between 
Dublin  and  Galway  Bay,  quite  from  sea  to  sea.  This 
great  level  consists  partly  of  rich  cultivated  land ;  but 
it  also  comprises  a  vast  area  of  hog,  extending  over  the 
greater  portion  of  six  of  the  central  counties.  Though 
not  continuous,  these  hogs  differ  but  little  in  elevation, 
and  being  in  parts  separated  only  by  narrow  ridges  ot 
dry  land,  they  have  received  the  common  appellation  of 
the  Bog  of  Allen.  Several  rivers  have  their  sources  in 
this  morass,  the  highest  part  of  which  is  assumed  t<> 
have  an  elevation  of  about  280  ft.  above  the  level  ol  tin* 
sea.  There  are  several  very  extensive  levels  in  other 
parts  of  the  country;  and  some  of  them,  particularly 
in  t tie  cos.  Tipperary  and  Limerick,  are  not  interior  in 
fertility  to  any  land  in  the  British  empire. —  Hirers  and 
Lakes.  This  island  is  plentifully  watered,  having  to 
boast  of  an  unusual  number  of  rivers  and  inland  areas 
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of  water.  At  the  bead  of  the  former  is  the  Shannon, 
which,  as  a  channel  of  internal  communication  is  infe¬ 
rior  to  no  river  in  t tie  United  Kingdom,  being  navigable 
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for  214  m.,  or  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  entire 
course;  the  rivers  next  in  magnitude  and  importance 
are  1  lie  Barrow.  Suit,  Nore.  Lee,  Blackwater.  Foy!e, 
Slaney.  Boyne,  Batin,  Ken  mare,  Moy,  &c.  7.  is  more  re¬ 
markable  for  the  number  and  extent  of  her  lakes,  or 
as  they  an*  there  called,  toughs ,  than  either  Scotland  or 
England,  though  they  must  perhaps,  in  general,  yield  to 
those  ot  the  sister  island  in  point  ot  picturesque  beauty. 
Lough  Neagh,  in  Ulster,  ranks  high  among  the  secon¬ 
dary  European  lakes,  inasmuch  as  it  extends  over  about 
100,000  acres.  Lough  Erne,  in  co.  Fermanagh,  consists 
of  two  considerable  lakes,  connected  by  a  winding  strait, 
on  an  island  in  which  the  town  of  Enniskillen  is  built. 
Both  these  lakes  are  full  of  islands,  some  large  and 
thickly  inhabited,  many  well  wooded,  and  the  whole  so 
disposed,  aud  accompanied  l»y  such  a  diversity  of  coast¬ 
line,  as  to  form  numberless  tableaux  of  rich  and  inter¬ 
esting  prospects.  Loughs  Corrib,  Mask,  and  the  exquis¬ 
itely  beautiful  lakes  ol  Killarney  (7.  r.),  are  the  other 
principal  sheets  of  Mater.  'J  he  total  superficies  ol  the 
Irish  lake  system  has  been  estimated  at  455.399  acres ; 
ol  which  32,474  acres  are  included  in  the  prov.  of  Lein¬ 
ster.  44.652  in  Munster,  183.796  in  Ulster,  and  194,477  in 
Connaught.  —  * 'l ini.  The  climate  of  7  i*  more  temperate 
and  equable  than  that  ol  other  countries  of  Europe  in 
the  same  lat.  The  heat  of  summer  is  less  oppressive, 
and  the  cold  of  winter  less  severe.  'I  he  great  defect  of 
the  Irish  climate  is  excess  ol  humidity :  not  only  is  rain 
more  frequent  than  in  England,  but  the  atmosphere,  in 
the  absence  of  ruin,  is  largely  impregnated  with  moist¬ 
ure.  'J  his  circumstance,  the  result  ot  the  insular  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  and  of  the  prevalence  ol  W.  Minds 
for  three-fourths  of  the  year,  accounts  for  the  greater 
verdure  of  the  island,  and  lor  the  trees  continuing  much 
longer  in  leaf  than  in  England.  In  t  lie  driest  seasons,/, 
rarely  suffers  from  droughts,  but  the  crops  are  often  in- 
juied  by  too  much  wet*  Hence,  it  is  naturally  much 
better  adapted  for  a  grazing  than  for  an  agricultural 
territory,  and  its  superiority  as  a  pastoral  country  was 
well  knoMii  to  the  ancients.  Were  drainage  as  exten¬ 
sively  practised  in  /.  as  it  is  in  England,  there  can  he 
little  doubt  that  the  climate  would  derive  improve¬ 
ment,  though,  from  the  position  of  the  island  in  respect 
of  the  Atlantic  it  must  necessarily  be  always  distin¬ 
guished  for  humidity.  The  mean  temperature  ol  the 
N.  of  Ireland  is  about  4J“°,  of  the  middle  50°,  mid  of 
the  south  52°  Fa  hr. —  Gen/.  The  geological  character 
ot  /.  differs  greatly  from  that  ol  England,  and  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  point  of  view  rather  resend  leg  that  of  France;  7. 
being,  like  the  latter,  a  basin  surrounded  by  mountains 
of  a  primary  or  transition  character.  The  M-urne 
Mountains  and  others  in  the  N.E.,  are  composed  chiefly 
of  granite,  mica-slate,  grevwacke.  and  porphyry.  Gran¬ 
ite  prevails  in  the  \\  irklow  Highlands,  aud  it  is  found, 
together  with  gneiss,  mica-slate,  hornblende,  quartz, 
and  old  red  sandstone  in  Mayo,  and  other  parts  ol  the 
W.  Claystone,  feldspar,  primitive  greenstone,  and  lime¬ 
stone  are  the  other  chiet  primary  and  transition  rocks. 
Limestone  is  a  very  prevalent  formation,  it  being  found 
over  the  Mhole  country,  except  in  a  few  of  the  N.  and 
W.  counties  In  many  places  sandstone  pro  rudes 
through  it  in  the  form  of  knolls.  In  the  N.  the  trap- 
field  of  Antrim,  the  greatest  basaltic  formation  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  extends  over  an  area  of  800  sq.  m.,  aud  presents  in 
the  Giant's  CauseMay  (7  v.)  the  finest  examples  of  col¬ 
umnar  basalt.  No  tertiary  beds,  containing  shells  like 
those  of  the  London  and  Baris  basins,  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  ;  but  the  limestone,  generally  speaking,  abounds 
with  fossil  remains.  Coal,  that  most  valuable  of  fos¬ 
sils.  is  found  in  the  S  and  E.  The  principal  coal-field 
is  that  of  Kilkenny,  which*  like  tin-  great  English  car¬ 
boniferous  formations,  rests  upon  a  substratum  ol  moun¬ 
tain  limestone.  Little  coal  is,  however,  raised,  and  the 
principal  Irish  toM  ns  are  supplied  with  this  article  of 
fuel  front  Great  Britain.  Iron  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  but  is  little  worked.  In  Donegal  and 
Galway,  statuary  marl  le  of  a  quality  1  i  1  tie  inferior  to 
the  Italian,  is  excavated,  and  t lie  black  and  gray  mar¬ 
bles  of  Kilkenny  are  much  prized,  and  considerably  ex¬ 
ported.  Copper,  lead,  and  sulphur  mines  occur  in  parts 
of  Leinster  and  Munster,  and  gold  and  silver  has  been 
found  in  Wicklow*;  copper,  however,  is  the  only  metal 
which  at  present  appears  to  he  remuneratively  raised ; 
the  ore  is  mostly  sent  to  Wales  for  smelting.  Antimony, 
manganese,  serpentine  of  good  quality,  fuller’s  earth, 
slate,  gypsum.  &c\,  with  beryls  and  garnets,  are  the 
other  chief  mineral  products.  The  deficiency  of  good 
coal  in  /.  is  less  felt  as  regards  domestic  than  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes.  About  2 J 00,000  acres,  or  nearly  1  -7 1 h 
part  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  island,  consists  of  hog- 
lnnd,  which  is  capable  of  furnishing  an  almost  inexhaust¬ 
ible  supply  of  peat  at  very  little  more  expense  than  that 
of  the  labor  required  in  digging  it.  The  drainage  and 
fertilization  of  these  extensive  morasses  have  long  been 
regarded  as  objects  of  great  national  importance,  but 
most  attempts  have  hitherto  been  •  nly  partially  suc¬ 
cessful.  In  not  a  lew  localities  they  have  been  wholly 
cut  out,  and  m  here  this  is  the  case,  and  other  hogs  are 
not  easily  accessible,  the  inhabitants  have  suffered  great 
privations  from  the  want  of  fuel. — Sml  The  diversity  of 
soils  is  not  so  great  in  I  as  in  the  sister  island  It  has 
no  stiff,  clayey,  or  chalky  deposits.  Sandy  soils  are  also 
rare.  Loam,  resting  on  a  substratum  of  limestone,  pre¬ 
dominates  in  /. ;  and,  though  often  very  shallow,  it  is 
almost  everywhere  very  prolific.  In  short,  deducting 
the  hogs  and’  mountains,  it  is  certain  that  this  island  is 
about  the  richest  country,  in  respect  of  soil,  in  Europe. 
As  a  grazing  country,  /.  is  probably  superior  t<»  any  in 
the  old  world. — Agric.  The  three  principal  crops  grown 
in  7.  are  oats,  potatoes,  and  hay,  which,  combined,  oc¬ 
cupy  about  three-fourths  of  the  entire  area  under  til- 
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lage.  Among  the  subordinate  crops,  the  cereals,  beans, 
peas,  roots,  grasses,  and  rape-seed  are  cultivated,  but  to 
no  great  extent  Flax,  on  the  contrary,  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  in  production,  263.419  acres  being,  in  1866,  de¬ 
voted  to  its  growth.  Owing  to  the  humidity  of  the 
climate,  the  country  is  not  well  fitted  for  the  superior 
grains,  which  are  at  once  more  precarious  and  not  of  so 
good  quality  as  in  England  ;  but  it  is  admirably  suited  for 
the  raising  of  oats,  the  returns  of  which  have  rapidly  in¬ 
creased  of  late  years.  Turnips  are  cultivated  only  in 
some  of  the  best  farmed  districts,  and  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  customary  crop.  The  area  under  crops  in 
the  year  1865,  was  as  follows,  in  acres:  Wheat,  barley, 
rye,  Ac.,  455,412;  oats,  1,744,261;  pulse  and  seeds.  46,- 
106;  potatoes,  1,065,894;  roots  and  green  crops.  406,357 ; 
hay,  grasses,  Ac.,  1,678,539.  The  statistics  of  live-stock 
in  the  same  year  enumerated  547,867  horses,  3,493,414 
head  of  cattle.  3,688,742  sheep,  and  1,299,893  hogs  :  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  same  being  computed  at  $150,- 
425,410.  The  soil  of  /.  is  so  admirably  adapted  for  graz¬ 
ing  that  in  most  parts  it  never  fails,  however  foul  and 
exhausted  when  laid  down  to  grass,  speedily  to  clothe 
itself  with  a  rich  and  luxuriant  mantle  of  herbage. — 
Rural  Economy.  The  bulk  of  the  population  of  /.  depend 
for  employment  and  subsistence  on  the  soil.  The  com¬ 
petition  for  small  patches  of  land  is  consequently  very 
keen,  and  the  rents  greater  than  the  occupiers  can  af¬ 
ford,  though  not  greater  than  might  be  paid  for  them, 
were  they  consolidated  into  proper  sized  farms,  and  cul¬ 
tivated  on  an  improved  system.  In  /.,  in  fact,  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  piece  of  ground  has  long  been  a  condition 
all  but  indispensable  to  existence;  and  we  need  not, 
therefore,  wonder  that  the  occupiers  should  cling  with 
desperate  tenacity  to  their  small  patches.  This  has  led 
in  most  parts  to  a  sort  of  tacit  hut  well-understood 
agreement  among  the  cottier s,  or  small  farmers,  to  sup¬ 
port  each  other  against  interlopers;  and,  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  country,  it  is  as  necessary  to  the  quiet  pos¬ 
session  of  the  land  to  secure  what  is  called  tenant-rig' it , 
or  the  good  will  of  the  occupier,  as  it  is  to  make  a  bar¬ 
gain  with  the  landlord.  Any  tenant  who  should  neglect 
this  indispensable  precaution  would  run  a  great  risk  of 
being  disturbed  in,  or  forcibly  ousted  from,  his  h  dding. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  agrari  in  outrages  which  have  for  so 
long  agitated  the  country,  have  been  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  connected  with  land-occupancy.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  disquisitions  as  to  the 
various  circumstances  which  have  led  to  that  minute 
parcelling  of  the  land  which  is  the  bane  of  I.  The  great¬ 
est  influence  is, "doubtless,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  custom 
of  providing  for  the  sous,  and  sometimes,  also,  the 
daughters  of  the  occupiers  of  land,  by  giving  them 
shares  of  their  father's  holdings.  A  good  deal  of  what 
is  peculiar  in  the  mode  of  occupying  land  in  this  island 
has  grown  out  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  orig¬ 
inally  acquired  by  the  ancestors  of  its  present  owners, 
About  9-10ths  of  the  soil  was  forfeited  under  Cromwell 
and  William  III.;  and  this  amount  of  real  estate  was, 
for  the  most  part,  either  gratuitously  granted  to,  or  was 
acquired  at  a  nominal  rate  of  purchase  by  noblemen  and 
geutlemeii  of  fortune  and  influence  in  England.  Such 
persons  could  not  be  expected  to  leave  their  country  to 
reside  permanently  in  7.;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  they  but 
rarely  visited  their  Irish  estates,  but  satisfied  themselves 
with  tueacquisitionof  what  rents  theycould  get  for  them. 
No  sympithy  existed  between  them  and  their  tenants: 
the  religions  and  political  principles  of  the  one  party 
were  diametrically  in  antagonism  to  those  of  the  other. 
The  landlords  looked  upon  their  tenants  as  a  sort  of  un¬ 
willing  bondsmen,  who,  if  any  favorable  opportunity 
should  present  itself,  would  immediately  shake  off  their 
dependence  on  them  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ten¬ 
ants  regarded  tin?  landlords  as  usurpers  of  an  alien  race 
unjustly  intruded  on  the  properties  of  others,  and  as 
enemies  to  the  religion  and  rights  of  the  Irish  people. 
Very  few  had  any  confidence  in  the  stability  of  such  a 
state  of  things;  and  it  could  not  be  expected  that  land¬ 
lords  should  care  much  about  the  permanent  interests 
of  their  estates,  or  that  they  should  lay  out  any  consid¬ 
erable  sum  on  their  improvement.  To  build  a  farm¬ 
house  or  out-otlici‘s  was  an  outlay  which,  for  a  length¬ 
ened  period,  no  Irish  landlord  ever  incurred;  and  even 
to  this  day  the  old  habit  maintains  an  ascendancy,  and 
the  great  majority  of  landowners  lay  out  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  on  buildings.  Generally  speaking,  what  are  called 
farm-houses  and  out-buildings  in  the  sister  country,  do 
not  exist  in  7. ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  cabins ,  or  cot¬ 
tages,  which,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  are  of  the 
most  ramshackle  description  ;  the  smallness  of  the  fields, 
which,  instead  of  hedges  and  ditches,  or  stone  fences, 
are  usually  divided  by  turf  dykes;  and  the  poverty  of 
the  house  furniture,  an»l  of  t lie  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments, all  impress  one  with  most  unfavorableconvictions. 
But.  how  mortifying  soever  the  contrast  between  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  condition  of  its  occupiers,  it 
is  some  satisfaction  to  remark  that  it  is  less  striking  now 
thin  formerly.  In  many  districts,  a.  considerable  change 
has  been  made  towards  a  better  state  of  things,  and  the 
thorough  reform  which  the  English  government  seeks 
to  bring  about  by  re-legislation  on  the  Irish  land  ques¬ 
tion,  will,  no  doubt,  secure  for  the  agricultural  future 
of  the  country,  an  eminently  developed  system  of  order 
and  prosperity.  —  Nit.  Hist.  The  flora  and  fauna  of  /. 
do  not  differ  much  from  their  English  congeners.  The 
broad-leaved  myrtle  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  S.  coun¬ 
ties,  and  the  arbutus  is  not  native  to  any  other  country 
so  remote  from  the  equator.  The  wild  animals  do  not 
materially  differ  from  those  of  Great  Britain.  The  deer 
havM  greatly  declined  in  numbers  in  proportion  with 
the  clearance  of  the  lend  for  cultivation.  The  indigen¬ 
ous  Irish  horse  (or  galloway)  is  seldom  more  tbau  15 


hands  high,  hut  very  hardy,  and  sure-footed;  it  is  used 
for  all  kinds  of  labor.  A  large  blood-horse  is  reared  exten¬ 
sively  in  Meath,  and  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  rich 
grazing  counties.  The  native  Irish  cattle,  a  breed  with 
short  legs,  large  flanks,  and  white  faces,  have  been,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  superseded  by  the  introduction  of 
English  breeds,  either  pure  or  crossed.  As  compan  d 
with  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  few  sheepare 
raised  in  Ireland.  The  native  Irish  sheep  is  small,  and 
covered  with  nearly  as  much  hair  as  wool;  but  it  is  now 
uncommon  in  a  pure  state,  having  been  crossed  with  the 
Southdown  and  various  other  English  stocks.  (See  sta¬ 
tistics  above.)  —  Fisheries.  The  seas  round  7.  swarm  with 
fish.  Cod,  ling,  and  hake  arc  found  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  on  the  Nymph  Bank,  in  St.  George’s  Channel  to 
the  S.  of  Waterford.  Large  shoals  of  herring  visit  the 
coast  annually,  and  the  hays  and  creeks  furnish  great 
quantities  of  the  smaller  and  more  delicate  species,  as 
pilchards,  sprats,  smelts,  and  sand-eels.  Oysters  (nota¬ 
bly  t lie  delicious  bivalves  called  Carlingfords  and  Red- 
banks)  are  fouud  in  great  plenty,  and  supply  a  moiety 
of  the  English  demand.  Salmon  fisheries  are  actively 
managed  in  most  of  the  great  rivers,  and  the  fish  is 
principally  exported  to  the  English  markets.  In  1864 
there  were  employed  in  the  Irish  coast  fisheries  9,300 
vessels,  manned  by  40,946  hands. —  Manuf.  Ireland  is 
not,  and  never  has  been, a  manufacturing  country.  Its 
state  of  chronic  inquietude,  and  the  general  dependence 
of  the  population  on  land,  have  hitherto  formed  insu¬ 
perable  obstacles  to  the  formation  of  great  manufactur¬ 
ing  establishments  in  most  parts  of  the  country;  while 
the  want  of  coal,  capital,  and  skilled  labor,  and  the 
great  ascendancy  of  Great  Britain  in  industrial  enter¬ 
prise,  will,  wo  think,  hinder  7.  from  ever  attaining  to 
anv  eminence  in  a  manufacturing  sense,  excepting  onlj 
that  which  is  derived  from  the  great  linen  trade  of 
Ulster.  The  active  prosperity  conferred  upon  the  N. 
districts  of  Ireland  by  the  progress  of  the  flax  manu¬ 
factures,  forms  a  cheering  contrast  to  the  paucity  of  in¬ 
dustrial  energy  and  resources  so  apparent  in  the  oilier 
and  less  favored  diviaions  of  the  country  ;  in  1S64,  the 
export  of  linen  yarns  and  other  fabrics  reached  the 
value  of  $51,635,000,  and  it  continues  to  advance  upon 
these  figures  at  a  decidedly  accelerative  ratio.  Tain  net. 
or  "Irish  poplin,”  a  mixed  fabric  of  silk  and  worsted, 
much  used  as  a  dress-stuff,  is  a  favorite  article  of  foreign 
d  ‘man  I,  and  is  extensively  manufactured  in  Dublin, 
Belfast,  and  other  cities.  —  Pol.  D>v.  The  kingdom  of  7., 
comprising  the  4  grand  divisions  known  respectively  as 
the  provinces  of  Leinster ,  Ulster,  Munster ,  and  Con- 
na light ,  is  subdivided  into  32  counties,  as  follows: 


LEINSTER, 

Queen's, 

Down, 

Fermanagh, 

Limerick, 

Carlow, 

Dublin. 

Westmeath, 

Tipperary, 

Wexford, 

Wicklow. 

Londonderry, 

Waterford. 

Kildare, 

Monaghan, 

CONNAUGHT, 

Kilkeuny, 

ULSTER, 

Tyrone. 

Galway, 

King's, 

Antrim, 

MUNSTER, 

Leitrim. 

Longford, 

Armagh, 

Clare. 

Mayo. 

Louth, 

Cavan, 

Cork, 

Roscommon, 

Meath, 

Donegal, 

Kerry, 

Sligo. 

Chi  if  Ci  firs  and  '/hums. 

Dublin  (the  metropolis),  Bel 

fast,  Cork,  Galway,  Waterford,  Limerick,  Clonmel,  Wex¬ 
ford,  Dundalk,  Drogheda,  Londonderry,  Sligo,  Ac  — 
Canals.  The  Grand  Canal ,  commenced  in  1765,  con¬ 
nects  Dublin  with  the  Shannon  by  two  branches  having 
their  termini  at  Ballinasloe  and  Banagher  respectively  ; 
another  arm  also  effects  a  direct  comm  unication  be¬ 
tween  the  capital  and  Queen’s  co.,  via  Kildare.  The 
Royal  Cinal ,  commenced  in  1789,  extends  from  Dublin 
to  Tarmonbarry,  on  the  Shannon,  92  m.,  at  a  maximum 
elevation  of  307  feet  above  sea-level.  The  river  Shan¬ 
non  has  been  rendered  navigable  from  Limerick  almost 
to  its  source,  and  is  traversed  by  steamers  carrying 
both  passengers  and  freight.  The  Boyne  navigation 
from  Drogheda  to  Navan,  and  the  Laggan  from  Beltast 
to  Lough  Neagh,  are  partly  river  and  partly  still  water. 


Fig.  1402.  —  blarney  castle,  (co.  Cork.) 


The  Ulster  Canal  connects  Loughs  Neagh  and  Erne. 
Railways.  Except  the  more  remote  N.W.  districts  of  7, 
the  country  is  intersected  throughout  by  a  well-planned 
and  efficiently  conducted  network  of  railroads.  In  1*67, 
there  were  1093  ui.  in  active  operation,  representing  a 
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capital,  employed  in  their  construction,  of  $137,048,005. 
During  the  same  period  the  total  receipts  aggregated 
$9,363,095.  Numerous  new  lines  of  railroad  are  pro¬ 
jected,  several  of  which  are  in  course  ot  actual  construc¬ 
tion. —  Constitution ,  Govt.,  d‘v.  The  Irish  constitution 
is  modelled  on  that  of  England;  but  lor  a  lengthened 
period,  the  native  Irish,  comprising  the  great  bulk  of 
the  pop.,  were  effectually  excluded  from  all  participar 
tion  in  its  benefits,  and  were  in  fact  reduced  to  a  state 
of  helotisin.  This  conduct,  it  is  needless  to  add,  was 
little  less  injurious  to  the  conqueror  than  to  the  con¬ 
quered.  “  As  the  English  would  neither  in  peace  govern 
the  Irish  l»y  the  law,  nor  could  in  war  root  them  out 
by  the  sword,  their  needs  became  pricks  in  their  eyes 
and  thorns  in  their  sides.”  But  nations  are  slow  and 
reluctant  learners  ;  and  that  selfish, short-sighted  policy 
flourished  in  its  lull  vigor  down  almost  to  our  own  time. 
The  granting  of  the  elective  franchise  to  the  Catholics, 
so  late  as  1792,  and  the  repeal  of  the  last  remnant  of  the 
penal  code  in  1839,  have  been  the  two  principal  steps  in 
the  progress  to  a  better  system.  The  legislature  con¬ 
sisted  previous  to  the  union  with  Great  Britain,  of  a 
viceroy,  or  chief  governor,  under  the  style  and  title  of 
Lord  Lieutenant  (with  power  to  appoint  a  deputy  during 
absence),  a  House  of  Lords,  and  a  House  of  Commons. 
The  first  parliament,  in  which  members  were  returned 
from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  sat  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.  Previously  to  1768,  the  lower  house 
lic-lcl  their  seats  for  life,  so  that  they  could  hai  dly  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  representatives  even  of  the  Protestant  part 
of  the  nation,  and  had  hut  little  sympathy  w  ith  popu¬ 
lar  feelings.  At  this  period,  however,  parliaments  were 
made  octennial.  Since  the  union,  in  1800,  7.  has  been 
represented  in  the  imperial  parliament  holden  in  Lon* 
don,  by  28  temporal  lords  elected  tor  life  by  the 
whole  body  of  Irish  peers.  4  bishops  (Protestants),  who 
sit  according  to  annual  rotation  of  sees;  and  from  the 
Union  till  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  in  1832.  by  100 
members  of  the  Lower  House.  The  last-named  Act  gave 
to  7.  five*  additional  representatives,  so  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  105  Irish  members  sit  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons.  The  executive  govt,  is  vested  in  the  Icrd- 
lii  uteiiaut,  appointed  by  the  English  govt.,  or,  in  his 
absence,  in  the  lords  justices, —  generally  the  primate, 
lord  chancellor,  and  commai  der  of  the  forces,  and  » 
privy  council  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  high  judicial  and  ministerial  functionaries. 
The  viceroy  is  assist*  d  hi  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Ireland,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  w  ho 
is  especially  responsible  for  all  matters  connected  with 
Irish  government.  The  judicial  establishment  is  vested 
in  the  lord-chancellor,  assisted  by  the  masters  of  the 
rolls,  and  by  12  puisne  judges.  Every  corporate  town 
has  a  judge  or  recorder,  and  local  magistrates  elected 
by  the  municipality ;  and  every  manor  has  its  courts 
presided  oxer  by  a  seneschal  or  bailiff  nominated  by  the 
pri  prietor.  Each  co.  is  governed  by  a  lord-lieutenant, 
and  the  country  at  large  has  a  Bplcndidly  organized 
mounted  constabulary,  armed  and  drilled  alter  the 
manner  of  regular  troops,  and  numbering  about  20,000 
officers  and  men.  —  Religion.  The  ecclesiastical  arrange¬ 
ments  that  prevailed  in  7.  until  the  beginning  of  1870, 
were  at  once  anomalous  and  irrational.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Relormation  never  made  any  considerable  footing 
in  the  country,  the  nexv  tenets  being  only  espoused  by 
English  settlers  within  the  pale,  and  by  the  Scottish 
colonists  in  Ulster.  But  after  Protestantism  had  been 
adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  English  people,  and 
had  been  made  the  established  religion  of  their  kingdom, 
it  xv a s  determined  to  establish  it  as  the  state  religion  in 
7.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  the  Catholic  clergy 
were  ejected  from  their  livings,  which  xvere  bestowed 
upon  divines  belonging  to  the  Church  ot  England.  This 
change  did  not,  however,  produce  any  corresponding 
alteration  in  the  religious  leelings  ot  the  people,  who 
seemed,  indeed,  to  become  the  more  attached  to  their 
ancient  faith  according  as  its  teachers  were  treated  with 
harshness  and  injustice.  In  addition  to  the  unpopularity 
attaching  to  the  8 tate  Church  in  7.,  from  its  being  the 
Church  of  a  minority,  the  tacts  of  its  deriving  the  lar¬ 
gest  portion  ot  its  income  from  tithes,  tended  materially 
to  increase  the  odium  under  which  it  long  labored. 
Since  the  accession  to  power  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  liberal 
cabinet,  the  w  hole  incongruous  and  anomalous  system 
known  as  the  ‘•Irish  Church,”  has  been  overthrown,  in 
so  far  as  regards  its  basis  of  establishment.  This  meas¬ 
ure,  despite  strenuous  opposition,  on  the  part  of  the 
conservatives,  passed  the  British  House  of  Commons 
in  1869.  But  it  successfully  carried  out,  this  measure 
liberal  though  it  be,  will  afford  but  partial  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  Catholics,  as  the  immense  property  of  the 
“Irish  Church”  is  to  he  mostly  invested  in  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Established  Church,  leaving  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  as  much  destitute  as  it  is  now.  The 
Protestant  Episcopal  hierarchy  in  Ireland  comprises  2 
archbishops  and  12  bishops;  the  Roman  Catholic,  4 
archbishops  and  23  suffragans.  In  the  N.  counties, 
Presbyterianism  largely  prevails.  Besides  these  bodies’ 
Methodists,  Independents,  and  Quakers  form  a  consider¬ 
able  element  of  the  population.  —  Educ.  The  progress 
of  education  in  recent  years  has  not  been  altogether 
satisfactory.  It  appears  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education,  issued  in  1867,  that  in  the 
year  previous  the  total  number  of  children  w  hose  names 
appeared  on  the  rolls  of  the  Irish  national  schools  was 
910,819,  a  decrease  of  %  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1865, 
and  that  the  average  daily  attendance  —  the  mean  or 
average  of  the  classes  actually  present  from  day  to  day  — 
w  as  316,225,  a  decrease  of  ^  per  cent.  The  returns  show 
the  religious  denominations  of  910,073  of  the  pupils  on 
the  rolls  of  the  national  schools  in  the  year.  738,794, 
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or  81-18  per  cent.,  were  Roman  Catholics;  6-96  per  cent, 
belonged  to  the  English  Church;  11-16  percent,  to  the 
Presbyterian;  and  070  to  other  persuasions.  The  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  through  nearly  every  part  of  the  country 
avail  themselves  of  the  national  schools.  In  the  prov. 
of  Ulster,  where  Protestants  and  Catholics  are  pretty 
nearly  balanced  in  numbers,  the  returns  exhibit  518 
per  cent,  of  the  national  school  pupils  Homan  Catholics, 
and  48*2  per  cent.  Protestant,  proving  that  the  national 
system  is  alike  accepted  by  both.  Of  the  947,623  Pro¬ 
testants  in  that  prov.,  152,638,  or  1  in  6*2,  are  shown  to 
be  attending  national  schools;  and  of  the  966,613  Roman 
Catholics,  164,355,  or  1  in  5*8,  are  pupils  of  the  same 
schools.  The  un mixed  schools  in  /.  show  18,702  Pro¬ 
testant  pupils  under  teachers  of  their  own  persuasion, 
and  373.756  Roman  Catholics  under  instructors  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  Church.  There  are  several  collegiate  insti¬ 
tutions  for  instruction  in  the  higher  faculties  of  science 
and  learning.  Among  them  are  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
(the  only  university  entitled  to  confer  degrees  in  all  the 
faculties,)  the  Roman  Catholic  College  at  Maynooth,  and 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  at  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Galway. — 
Jnhab.  The  Irish  belong  to  what  is  called  the  Gaelic 
division  of  the  Celtic  family,  having,  as  is  supposed, 
emigrated  from  Britain  when  the  latter  was  invaded 
and  settled  by  the  Cimbri,  or  northern  Celts.  About 
the  time  when  the  Romans  withdrew  from  Britain,  a 
tribe  called  the  Scoti  began  to  acquire  a  preponderating 
influence  in  /.,  which  from  the  5th  to  about  the  11th 
century  was  thence  called  Scotia.  But  about  the  latter 
period,  this  tribe  having  effected  a  settlement  on  the 
W.  coast  of  X.  Britain,  its  name  was  transferred  to  that 
country,  which  still  retains  it,  and  /.  again  recovered  its 
former  name  of  Hibernia,  or  lent*.  (Erin).  The  number 
of  English  settlers  in  1.  was  long  inconsiderable.  Till 
the  plantation  of  Ulster,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  they 
were  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  E.  and  8.  E.  counties, 
where,  though  they  had  partially  changed  the  language, 
they  had  made  comparatively  little  change  in  the  habits 
and  manners  of  the  people.  The  population  of  Connaught, 
ami  generally  of  all  the  \\\,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  island,  may,  even  at  this  day,  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  of  nearly  pure  Celtic  origin  ;  and  in  several 
of  the  remoter  districts,  Erse ,  or  the  Irish  dialect  of  the 
Celtic,  is  even  now  the  ordinary  language  of  the  common 
people.  Notwithstanding  the  differences  that  may  easily 
be  traced  in  different  parts,  from  the  intermixture  of 
English  and  Scottish  blood,  the  entire  population  has  a 
peculiar  and  distinctive  character  that  is  not  to  be  mis¬ 
understood.  It  may  in  general  be  said  of  the  Irish,  that 
they  are  ardent  in  their  affections,  irascible,  and  easily 
influenced  by  sudden  impulses.  They  are  preeminently 
witty,  hospitable,  and  sociable,  though  sometimes  parsi¬ 
monious.  Prodigality  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  traits 
of  their  light-hearted,  happy-go-easy  disposition.  Phys¬ 
ically  considered,  the  Irish  are  generically  a  fine  race  of 
people,  handsome,  hardy,  and  frequently  of  stalwart  build 
and  stature.  The  women,  too  —  more  particularly  of  the 
S.  counties  —  are  distinguished  for  their  beauty  of  form 
and  feature,  and  for  their  many  characteristic  moral 
excellences.  —  Hist.  I.  has  produced  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  statesmen,  orators,  poets,  and  warriors  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  Burke,  Grattan,  Sheridan,  Curran, 
Goldsmith,  Moore, and  Wellington.  Although  /..styled 
Iernis.  is  mentioned  in  a  Greek  poem  five  centuries  be¬ 
fore  Christ,  and  by  the  names  of  Hibernia  and  Juverna 
in  various  foreign  pagan  writers,  little  is  known  with 
certainty  of  her  inhabitants  before  the  4th  cent,  after 
Christ,  when,  under  the  appellation  of  Scoti ,  or  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Scotia,  they  became  formidable  by  their  descents 
upon  the  Roman  province  of  Britain.  These  expeditions 
were  continued  and  extended  to  the  coasts  of  Gaul  till 
the  time  of  Laogftire  MacNeill,  monarch  of  1.  (430  a.  d.), 
in  whose  reign  St.  Patrick  attempted  the  conversion  of 
the  natives.  Although  Christianity  had  been  previously 
introduced  in  some  parts  of  the  island,  St.  Patrick  encoun¬ 
tered  great  obstacles;  and  the  new  faith  was  not  fully 
established  in  /.  till  about  a  century  after  his  decease. 
From  the  earliest  period,  each  province  of  /.  appears  to 
have  had  its  own  king,  subject  to  the  A rd-Riyh,  or 
monarch,  to  whom  the  central  district  called  Meath 
was  allotted,  and  who  usually  resided  at  Tara.  Each 
clan  was  governed  by  a  chief  selected  from  its  most  im¬ 
portant  family,  and  who  was  required  to  be  of  mature 
age,  capable  of  taking  the  field  efficiently  when  occasion 
required.  The  laws  were  peculiar  in  their  nature,  dis¬ 
pensed  by  professional  jurists  styled  Brehonx,  who,  as 
well  as  the  poets  and  men  of  learning,  received  high 
consideration,  and  were  endowed  with  lands  and  impor¬ 
tant  privileges.  In  the  6th  cent.,  extensive  monasteries 
were  founded  in  /.,  in  which  religion  and  learning  were 
zealously  cultivated.  From  these  establishments,  nu¬ 
merous  missionaries  issued  during  the  succeeding  cen¬ 
turies,  carrying  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  under  great 
difficulties  into  the  still  pagan  countries  of  Europe,  whose 
inhabitants  they  surprised  and  impressed  by  their  self- 
devotion  ami  asceticism.  Many  students  <»f  distinction 
from  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe  frequented 
/.,  and  received  gratuitous  instruction  at  this  period. 
Among  the  eminent  native  Irish  of  these  times  were 
Columba  (7.  v.),  or  Columhkill,  founder  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  monastery  of  Iona;  Coragall,  who  established 
the  convent  of  Bangor,  in  the  county  of  Down  :  Iviaran 
of  Clonnmcnoise ;  and  Adainnau,  abbot  of  Iona,  and 
biographer  of  Columba.  Of  the  Irish  missionaries  to 
the  European  continent,  the  more  distinguished  were 
Columbanus(7.r  ),  founder  of  Bobbin;  (Julius  of  St.  Gall, 
in  Switzerland;  Dichnill,  patronized  by  Clothaire;  and 
Ferghal,  or  Virgilius,  the  evangelizor  of  C  irinthia.  The 
progress  of  Irish  civilization  was  checked  by  the  incur¬ 
sions  of  the  Scandinavians,  commencing  towards  the 


close  of  the  8th  century,  and  continued  for  upwards  of  1 
300  years.  Establishing  themselves  in  towns  on  the  E. 
coast  of/.,  with  the  assistance  of  friendly  native  tribes, 
they  continued  to  make  predatory  expeditions  into  the 
interior  until  their  signal  overthrow  at  the  battle  of 
Clontarf,  near  Dublin  (1014  a. d.),  by  Brian,  surnamed 
Boru ,  or  Boroimhe.  monarch  of  Ireland.  From  that 
time  little  is  accurately  known  of  the  history  of  Ire¬ 
land,  till  the  first  descent  made  upon  it  by  llenry  II., 
who  obtained,  in  1155,  a  bull  from  Pope  Adrian  IV. 
authorizing  him  to  take  possession  of  the  island,  on 
condition  of  paying  to  the  papal  treasury  a  stipulated 
annual  revenue.  The  country  was  not  wholly  subdued 
till  1210,  when  a  charter  of  liberties  was  granted  to  the 
Irish  by  King  John,  and  after  wards  continued  by  Henry 
III.  Henry  VIII.  took  the  title  of  King  of  Ireland , 
and  introduced  the  Protestant  Reformation  into  the 
country,  llis  reign  was  marked  by  the  insurrection 
of  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  which  ended  in  the  com¬ 
parative  ruin  of  the  powerful  house  of  Kildare.  James 
I.  introduced  into  Ulster  many  Scotch  and  English 
Protestant  settlers.  In  1641  a  Catholic  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Ulster,  which  quickly  spread  out  into  all 
parts  of  the  island.  No  fewer  than  40,000  Protestants 
perished  in  Ulster  by  violence,  and  the  country  was  a 
prey  to  anarchy  till  1649,  when  Cromwell  subdued  it. 
Four-fifths  of  the  whole  soil  was  confiscated.  Once  more, 
in  1688,  the  Catholics  took  up  arms,  and  James  II.,  after 
his  flight  from  England,  presented  himself  in  /.,  and 
was  received  with  acclamation.  But  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  in  1690,  and  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Anghrim, 
July  12, 1691,  put  an  end  to  the  insurrection,  which  was 
followed  by  numerous  confiscations.  The  next  hundred 
years  of  Irish  history  record  little  else  than  relentless 
persecution  of  the  Catholics.  In  1798,  the  Catholics  be¬ 
sought  a  French  invasion  to  aid  in  the  insurrection  they 
contemplated.  The  French  rendered  hut  feeble  assist¬ 
ance —  sufficient,  however,  to  encourage  the  outbreak, 
which  broke  out  May  23,  and  was  carried  on  with  rancor 
on  the  one  part,  and  sanguinary  retaliation  on  the  other. 
The  country  was  pacified  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  a  bill 
of  amnesty  was  passed  in  1799.  Government  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  insurrection  to  hasten  the  legislative 
union  of  the  two  countries,  which,  despite  the  eloquent 
opposition  of  Grattan  (Fig.  1402)  and  his  party,  was  ef¬ 
fected  in  Jan.,  1800.  For  several  years  the  question  of 
Catholic  emancipation  was  a  standard  subject  of  excite- 
meut.  I11 1823,  the  question  assumed  larger  proportions. 


Fig.  1403.  —  DANIEL  O’CONNELL. 


Daniel  O’Connell  was  the  most  prominent  advocate  of 
Irish  rights  from  this  period  till  his  death,  in  1S47.  On 
April  13,  1829,  the  long-mooted  Act  of  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation  received  the  royal  assent.  O’Connell  took  his 
seat  as  member  for  Cork,  and  immediately  proclaimed  an 
agitation  for  repeal  of  the  legislative  Union.  The  year 
1848  was  marked  by  the  abortive  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  of  William  Smith  O’Brien  and  other  patriots.  From 
that  time  till  the  present  day  the  Fenians,  7.  t>.,  as  the 
modern  partisans  of  independence  call  themselves,  have 
been  an  almost  continual  source  of  anxiety  to  the  Bri fr¬ 
ill's  govt.  They  have  a  strong  organization  in  America, 
and  do  not  seem  to  be  discouraged  by  their  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempts  to  promote  insurrection  in  Ireland.  Their 
claim  of  Ireland  for  the  Irish  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
in  sympathy  with  the  efforts  for  independence  made  by 
the  people  of  Italy,  Hungary,  Poland,  Candia,  and  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  as  such,  is  warmly  approved  by  the  advanced 
liberals  of  every  country  in  Christendom,  not  excepting 
England.  Writers  in  English  journals  have  even  pro¬ 
claimed  this  in  the  ears  of  Englishmen,  and  accused  them 
of  inconsistency  in  encouraging  freedom  everywhere 
else.  Fop.  Until  1876,  the  pop.  of  I.  decreased  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  5  per  cent,  in  five  years,  mainly  from  a 
constant  tide  of  emigration  to  the  U.  S.  According  to 
the  census  of  1871  the  pop.  was  5,402,769  ;  in  1876,  5,321,- 
618;  1877,  5,338,906.  See  New  I.,  by  Sullivan  (1878). 

Ireland,  one  of  the  Bermuda  Islands,  7.  v. 

Ireland's  Eye,  a  rocky  islet  and  light-house  of  Ire¬ 
land.  in  the  Irish  Sea,  abt.  1  m.  N.  of  llowth  Harbor. 

Irc'land,  (New,)  a  long,  narrow  island  in  the  S.  Pa¬ 
cific.  Ocean,  to  the  N.E.  of  New  Britain,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  St.  Georgo’s  Channel.  Lat.  between  2° 35' 
and  5°  2'  S. ;  Lon.  between  150°  30'  and  152°  60'  E. 
Length,  200  miles;  average  breadth,  12  miles. 

Ircna^'iis,  (Sl«,)  u.  in  Greece  about  202,  was  a  disciple 
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of  Polycarp,  by  whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  sent  to 
Gaul.  On  the  martyrdom  of  Pothinus  he  succeeded  him 
in  the  bishopric  of  Lyons,  in  177.  I.  was  a  man  of  con¬ 
siderable  learning,  and  animated  with  ardent  zeal  for 
Christianity.  The  common  idea  that  he  suffered  mar¬ 
tyrdom  rests  on  no  good  foundation.  His  great  literary 
work  is  his  refutation  of  the  Valentinian  form  of  the 
Gnostic  heresy,  and  is  usually  named  Adversus  Hsereses. 
The  original  Greek,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  preserved  by  succeeding  writers,  has  been  lost, 
and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  work  is  in  a  barbarous 
Latin  version.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  2  vols.,  8vo.,  Leipzig,  lt>53.  D.  about  202. 

Ire  He,  a  Byzantine  empress,  alike  famous  for  her 
talents,  her  beauty,  and  her  crimes,  was  b.  at  Athens  of  a 
private  family  about  752.  She  was  raised  to  the  throne 
of  Constantine  by  her  marriage  with  Leo  IV.,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Ins  lather  six  years  after  the  celebration  of  their 
nuptials,  in  775.  In  780,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Leo,  she  became  regent  of  the  empire  for  her  son 
Constantine,  then  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
court  of  Constantinople  was  soon  a  perpetual  scene  of 
intrigue  and  counterplot,  which  led  to  the  most  ruthless 
crimes.  In  this  struggle,  the  uncles  of  the  young  em¬ 
peror,  fired  with  as  much  ambition,  and  endowed  with 
infinitely  less  personal  grace  and  love  of  art  than  the 
beautiful  Athenian,  were  ranged  on  one  side  with  the 
Iconoclasts,  and  Irene  on  the  other  supported  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  images,  and  luul  the  address  and  firmness  of  pur¬ 
pose  to  carry  her  point,  which  was  finally  decreed  in  a 
council  held  at  Nice,  787.  In  the  meantime,  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  her  son,  whom  she  never  meant  to  exercise  the 
supreme  power, was  totally  neglected;  and  when  he 
arrived  at  maturity,  and  was  put  in  forcible  possession  of 
his  father's  authority  by  the  troops,  he  not  only  proved 
incapable,  but  most  unscrupulous  and  cruel  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  authority.  With  a  reckless  and  ambitious 
woman  like  Irene  on  the  watch  for  her  opportunity,  and 
his  subjects  alienated  in  disgust,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  her  emissaries  were  at  last  able  to  seize  on  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  emperor,  and  having  done  so,  they  put  out 
his  eyes,  and  proclaimed  Irene  —  the  only  person  that 
had  shown  any  capability  of  sustaining  the  weight  of 
government.  She  had  reigned  five  years  sole  empress, 
and  was  negotiating  a  marriage  with  Charlemagne, 
which  would  have  united  the  Eastern  and  Western  em¬ 
pires.  when  Nicephorus.  the  grand  treasurer,  became 
leader  of  a  revolt,  and  having  brought  over  some  of  her 
eunuchs  to  his  party,  succeeded  in  dethroning  her.  A 
few  months  afterwards,  she  died  in  exile  at  the  islo  of 
Lesbos,  a.  d.  803,  still  in  the  vigor  of  her  years,  and  in 
all  likelihood  broken-hearted  by  her  fall. 

Iren'ical,  a.  [Gr.  eirtne ,  peace.]  Promoting  peace; 
pacific.  (R.) 

Ire'stone,  n.  (Mining.)  A  name  commonly  given  to 
any  very  hard  rock. 

Ire  ton,  Henry, an  English  republican  general,  b.  1610, 
son  in-law  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  the  civil  war:  was  one  of  those  who  signed  the  war¬ 
rant  for  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  Lord  Deputy 
ofl reland  alter  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth. 
D.  1651. 

I'rian,  a.  [Fr.  irien.]  ( Anat .)  Belonging  or  relating 
to  the  Iris.  —  Dunglison. 

Iriar'tea.  n.  (Hot.)  A  genus  of  S.  American  trees,  order 
Fahnacecc ,  having  lofty,  smooth,  faintly  ringed  stems, 
and  pinnate  leaves,  with  somewhat  triangular  leaflets. 
The  leaf-stalks  rise  from  .a  sheathing  column.  The 
Pashiuba  or  Piziuba  palm,  I.  exoihua,  common  in 
swamps  and  marshy  grounds  in  the  forests  of  the  Ama¬ 
zon  district,  is  remarkable  for  sending  out  roots  above 
ground,  which  extend  obliquely  downwards,  and  often 
divide  into  many  rootlets  just  before  they  reach  the 
soil ;  the  tree  as  it  grows  still  producing  new  mots  from 
a  higher  point  than  before,  whilst  the  older  and  more 
central  ones  die,  so  that  at  last  a  lofty  tree  is  supported 
as  011  three  or  four  legs,  between  which  a  man  may 
walk  erect  with  a  palm  of  seventy  feet  high  rising 
straight  above  his  head.  The  outer  wood  is  very  hard, 
so  as  to  be  used  for  harpoons;  splits  easily,  and  into 
perfectly  straight  laths;  is  excellent  for  floors,  ceilings, 
shelves,  Ac.,  and  is  exported  for  umbrella-sticks. 

Iriila'cejv,  n.pl.  ( B<>t .)  The  Iris  or  Corn-flag  fnm.,an 
order  of  the  alliance  Narcissales ,  consisting  of  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  usually  with  bulbs,  corms,  or  rhizomes; 
pa  rail  el- veined  leaves,  and  spathaceous  flowers.  The 
perianth  is  superior,  petaloid,  and  6-parted,  in  2  whorls. 
The  stamens  are  3  in  number  ane  are  inserted  upon  the 
outer  segments  of  the  perianth;  their  anthers  are  2- 
celled,  and  extrorse.  The  ovary  is  inferior,  3-cel  led,  with 
a  single  style,  having  3  stigmas,  often  petaloid.  The 
fruit  is  capsular.  3-cclled,  and  3-valved,  with  luculicidal 
dehiscence.  The  seeds  are  numerous,  with  horny  or 
hard  albumen.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  chiefly  na¬ 
tives  of  temperate  and  warm  climates;  they  are  particu¬ 
larly  abundant  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  There  are 
57  genera  and  657  species.  The  rhizomes  of  several 
species  have  acrid  properties,  which  render  them  purga¬ 
tive  or  emetic;  those  of  others  are  fragrant.  Coloring 
matter  is  obtained  from  some  species.  Some  of  the 
genera  furnish  the  horticulturist  with  showy  border 
flowers. —  See  Iris,  and  Crocus  Gladiolus. 

I'riilal,  a.  Same  as  Irisated,  7.  v. 

Iridec  tomy,  (Surg.)  The  name  given  to  various 
operations  for  the  formation  of  artificial  pupils,  also 
called  Cnrelomia. 

Iriilos'cenco,  n.  The  property  of  exhibiting  colors 
like  those  of  the  rainbow. 

Iri«los'<*ont,  a.  [Fr.]  Having  colors  like  the  rainbow. 

Hriri'ian,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  iris. 

Iridiocyail'ogeil,  n.  ( Chem .)  The  supposed  nega- 
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IRIS 


IRON 


IRON 


tive  radical  of  a  double  salt  of  cyanide  of  iridium  and  of 
potassium. 

Irid  i  ii  in.  n.  [Lat.  iris,  rainbow,  from  the  various  tints 
which  the  salts  of  this  metal  assume  J  ( Chem .)  A  white 
brittle  mdal  resembling  polished  steel,  found  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  ores  of  platinum.  It  is  generally 
combined  with  osmium  in  the  native  alloy  called  iri- 
dosmine ,  or  osmiridium.  Iridium  is  insoluble  in  all  acids, 
but  when  oxidized  the  oxide  dissolves  in  nitro-muriatic 
acid.  It  is  very  heavy,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  21-15.  Its 
equivalent  is  198.  Iridium  has  been  used  for  the  points 
of  gold  pens,  its  extreme  hardness  causing  it  to  last  lor 
years.  Symbol  Ir. 

Ir  id izo,  v.  a.  To  coat,  or  tip  with  iridium. 

Iriri'osmine,  n.  [Lat.  iridosmium.]  (Min.)  The  ore 
of  the  rare  metal  iridium,  consisting  principally  of  iri¬ 
dium  and  osmium,  though  several  other  metals,  as  pla¬ 
tinum.  rhodium,  and  ruthenium,  are  usually  present.  It 
is  metallic  in  appearance,  and  tin-white  or  steel-gray  in 
color.  Sp.gr.  19*3-21*12.  J.  occurs  in  small  lead- 
colored  scales  in  the  auriferous  sands  of  California,  and 
is  with  difficulty  separated  from  the  gold. 

I'ris,  n. ;  I  rises,  pi.  [Lat.  ms,  irtdis ;  Gr.  iris,  iri- 
dos,  the  rainbow ;  Sans,  ir,  to  go,  to  seml.J  The  min- 
bow  ;  an  appearance  resembling  the  rainbow. 

(Myth.)  In  the  Homeric  Myth.,  /.  is  the  messenger  of 
the  gods  who  carries  messages  from  Ida  to  Olympus,  or 
from  the  gods  to  men.  In  the  Hesiodic  Theognny,  she 
is  a  daughter  of  Thaumas  and  Electra,  and  a  sister  of 
the  Harpies.  According  to  later  versions,  she  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Z  -phyrus,  and  became  the  mother  of  Eros.  In 
the  Iliad  the  rainbow  also  was  called  /;  but  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  /.  as  the  goddess  of  the  rainbow  seems  to 
be  of  later  growth. 

( Astron .)  An  asteroid  of  the  group  between  Mars 
and  Jupiter,  discovered  by  Hind  in  1847. 

(Bot.)  The  Flower-de-luce,  the  typical  genus  of  the 
ord.  Iridacex  The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
generally  remarkable  for  their  large,  yellow,  white,  or 
blue  flowers,  and  sword-like  leaves.  They  abound  in 
Europe,  but  are  rare  in  America.  The  rhizomes  of 
several  species  are  more  or  less  purgative  and  emetic. 
Those  of  /.  Jloreiitina,  pallida,  and  germanica  possess  a 
violet  odor,  and  are  used  in  perfumery  lor  imparting  an 


{Iris  Florentina.)  (Iris  pseudacora.) 


agreeable  odor  to  the  breath,  and  by  the  French  espe¬ 
cially  for  making  issue-peas  These  rhizomes,  dried  and 
scraped,  constitute  the  Orris-root  of  the  shops.  The 
roasted  seeds  of  I.  pseudacora ,  the  Yellow  flag,  have 
been  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  but  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  any  of  the  valuable  properties  of 
that  beverage.  The  genus  is  so  named  on  account  of 
the  variety  of  colors  exhibited  by  it. 

(Anat.)  The  anterior  part  of  the  choroid  coat  of  the 
eye,  with  superadded  muscular  fibres. 

(Jewelry.)  The  name  given  by  French  jewellers  to 
limpid  and  transparent  stones,  but  chiefly  to  Rock  Crys¬ 
tal  when  reflecting  prismatic  colors  like  Opal,  by  means 
of  natural  internal  flaws.  Common  rock-crystal  is 
sometimes  artificially  converted  into  but  in  these 
cases  the  fissures  are  produced  in  the  outer  part  of  the 
stone,  instead  of  being  in  the  interior. 

I'rlsated,  «.  Exhibiting  the  color  of  the  rainbow. 

I'riscope,  n.  [Gr.  iris ,  and  skopeo,  to  behold.]  ( Ontics.) 
An  instrument  prepared  by  Dr.  Joseph  Reade  for  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  prismatic  colors.  —  Brande. 

I'rlsetl,  a.  [  Fr.  irt.se  ]  Relating  to  the  iris  or  rainbow. 

I'riati.  a.  (Geog.)  Pertaining  to  Ireland,  or  produced 
in  Ireland. 

— n.  pi.  (Geog.)  The  natives  or  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 

• — 7i.  The  language  of  the  natives  of  Ireland,  a  species  of 
the  Celtic. 

I'risli  Corner,  in  Vermont, a  village  of  Benningtan  co. 

I  rish  Lanyua^e.  See  Gaelic  Language  and  Liter¬ 
ature. 

Irish  Moss,  or  Carrageen,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Chondrus. 

Irish  Hippie,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Lawrence  co. 

I'rishry,  n.  The  people  of  Ireland.  “The  whole 
Irishry  of  rebels.”  —  Milton. 

I'ristfc  Sea,  a  considerable  expanse  of  water,  bounded  j 


on  the  W.  by  Ireland,  N.  by  Scotland,  E  by  England,] 
and  S.  by  Wales,  between  Lat.  5i°  -40'  and  54°  30'  N., 
and  between  Lou.  3°  and  6°  W.  It  is  connected  with 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  the  North  Channel  on  the  N.W.,1 
and  ly  St.  George's  Channel  on  the  S.W.  It  contains 
many  islands,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Isles  i 
of  Man,  Anglesey,  and  Holyhead.  Along  its  shores 
are  numerous  bays  and  inlets,  as  Dublin  and  Dundalk 
bays,  in  Ireland. Gienluce,  and  Y\  igton  bays  in  Scotland, 
Solway  Frith  between  Scotland  and  Euglaud,  and  More- 
canibe  Bay  in  England. 

I'rislitoivii,  a  village  of  Ireland,  on  Dublin  Bay,  in  the 
co.  of  Dublin,  just  below  Riugsend;  pop.  1,000. 

Irish  town,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  P.  O.  of  Mercer  co. 

I'rite,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of  iridosmine  and 
chromite.  It  occurs  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  black 
octohedrons,  which  have  a  sp.  gr.  of  6  5. 

Iritis,  n.  (J led.)  An  inflammation  of  the  membrane  of 
the  eye.  It  usually  commences  with  pain  in  the  eye 
and  intolerance  of  light ;  afterwards  the  color  of  the  iris 
changes,  owing  to  the  secretion  of  coagtilable  lymph, 
which  spreads  over  it  in  a  fine  flake.  Iritis,  if  it  go  on, 
is  likely  to  end  in  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  parts,  in  which  case  there  is  a  loss  of  the  power  of 
contracting  and  dilating,  or  it  may  even  be  completely 
closed.  Sometimes  an  abscess  forms  and  bursts,  dis¬ 
charging  its  contents  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the 
eye,  and  causing  an  entire  loss  of  vision.  In  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  disease,  leeches  and  cupping,  and  cold  ap¬ 
plications  to  the  eye,  are  to  be  employed ;  mercury  is 
also  usually  administered  in  large  doses. 

Irk,  v.  a.  [led.  yrkja ,  yrki,  to  do  work,  to  labor,  to  suf¬ 
fer,  to  be  oppressed:  Sax.  weorc,  work,  grief,  pain,  an¬ 
guish.  See  Wouk.]  To  weary;  to  tire;  to  trouble;  to 
vex;  to  give  pain  to;  to  harass;  to  distress.  (Used 
impersonally  only.) 

Irksome,  a.  Giving  uneasiness;  producing  weari¬ 
ness;  wearisome;  tedious;  burdeusome;  troublesome ; 
vexatious;  as,  an  irksome  task. 

Irk'soinely*  adv.  In  a  wearisome  or  tedious  manner. 

Irk 'so  me  n  css,  n.  Quality  of  being  irksome;  tedious¬ 
ness;  wearisomeness. 

Ir'kiat,  a  river  of  Siberia,  in  the  district  of  Irkutsk, 
rising  in  the  mountains  of  Sujuusk  near  the  frontiers 
of  China,  and  after  a  course  of  22U  in.,  flows  into  the 
Angara  at  the  town  of  Irkutsk. 

Ir  kutsk,  a  prov.  of  Russia,  comprising  all  the  E.  part 
of  Siberia,  having  on  the  N.  the  Arctic  Ocean;  E.,  the 
seas  of  Kamtschatka,  Okhotsk,  and  Anadyr;  W.,  To¬ 
bolsk;  and  S..  a  vast  chain  of  mountains  which  sepa¬ 
rates  it  from  Chinese  Tartary;  Lat.  between  49°  40'  and 
and  65°  45'  N.,  Lon.  between  96°  and  121°  E.  Area. 
350,600  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Lena,  Olotiek,  Indigirka,  and 
Kovyma,  which  flow  into  the  Frozen  Ocean.  Min.  Sil¬ 
ver,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  and  granite.  Prod.  Rye,  barley, 
hemp,  and  flax.  P<ep.  372,833. 

Ir  kutsk,  a  city,  and  cap.  of  the  afore-named  prov.  and 
district,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Irkut  and 
Ushhakovhar ;  Lat.  52°  17'  16"  N.,  Lon.  114°  26'  20"  E 
Manuf.  Woollen  and  linen  goods,  hats,  leather,  soap, 
and  glass.  Pop.  27,431. 

I 'rock,  a  town  of  Slavonia,  12  m.  from  Peterwardein  ; 
pop.  6,500. 

I'ron,  (i'um.)  n.  [Sax. iren;  Dan.  iern  ;  Icel.  iarn;  Old 
Ger.  isurn  ;  Goth,  eisarns ;  W.  haiarrn ;  Armor,  houarn ; 
Manx,  iaarn,  iron ;  Yr.  airain,  brass,  copper;  old  .Mid 
High  Ger.  and  old  8ax.  erin,  Ger.  ehern,  made  of  brass  or 
copper.  The  Ger..  Old  Ger.,  &c.,  which  introduce  the  s,  are 
based  on  the  Goth,  aiz  —  L.  ucs,  copper,  bronze.  Sansk. 
ayas,  iron  ;  am,  brass,  oxide  of  iron. J  A  metal.  (See 
below.)  —  An  instrument  or  uteusil  made  of  iron  ;  as,  a 
flat-iron,  or  smoothing-mro. 

— pi.  Fetters;  chaius;  mauacles ;  handcuffs;  as,  he  was 
put  in  irons. 

(Met.)  I.  is  the  most  important  of  the  metals.  When 
we  consider  its  abundance,  its  cheapness,  the  facility 
with  which  it  may  be  worked,  and  the  almost  infinitely 
varied  uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  for  most  of  which 
uses  no  other  body  could  be  substituted,  it  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  most  precious  substances  known 
to  man,  and  most  intimately  connected  with  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  civilization  and  the  progress  of  the  race. 
By  the  alchemists  1.  was  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  war, 
and  received  the  name  of  Mars,  the  god  of  arms:  jet, 
though  from  it  are  fashioned  the  sword  and  spear  of  the 
warrior  and  most  of  the  terrible  engines  of  destruction 
that  modern  science  has  introduced  into  the  art  of  war, 
it  is  in  the  avocations  of  peace  that  it  has  achieved  its 
proudest  successes  and  won  its  grandest  triumphs.  Its 
increasing  use  is  a  striking  characteristic  of  this  age  of 
wonders,  and  almost  every  day  sees  some  new  applica¬ 
tion  of  it  in  the  arts  of  life.  Though  iron  is  witli  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  reduced  from  its  ores,  it  seems  to 
have  been  known  and  used  from  a  very  remote  period. 
From  the  Scriptures  we  learn  that  Tubal  Cain,  seventh 
only  in  descent  from  Adam,  was  “  an  instructor  of  every 
artificer  in  brass  and  iron,”  ( Gen.  iv.  22,)  and  the  Cauaan- 
ites,  1500  b.  c.,  are  said  to  have  used  great  numbers  of 
chariots  of  iron  in  their  wars.  Homer  mentions  a  mass 
of  iron  ns  one  of  the  prizes  at  the  funeral  games  given 
by  Achilles  in  honor  of  Patroclus  : 

“  Then  hurled  the  hero,  thundering  on  the  ground, 

A  mass  of  iron,  an  enormous  round. 

Whose  weight  and  size  the  circling  Greeks  admire, 

Rude  from  the  furuace,  aud  but  shaped  by  tire.”  — Iliad,  B.  23. 
The  ancient  Britons  made  spears  and  lances  of  it,  and 
the  Romans  during  their  occupation  of  Britain  smelted 
iron  to  a  considerable  extent:  but  their  processes  were 
so  imperfect  that  Hie  cinder  heaps  left  by  them  were  so 
rich  in  iron,  that  those  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  supplied 
20  furnaces  with  much  of  their  ore  for  200  or  300  years. 
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The  iron  mines  of  Elba  are  said  to  have  been  worked 
trom  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  lMiny  speaks 
of  this  region  as  “  inexhaustible  in  its  iron.”  The  mines 
of  Aragon  and  New  Castile  in  Spain  are  supposed  to 
have  been  worked  from  the  times  of  the  later  Jewish 
kings,  successively  by  the  Tyrians,  the  Carthaginians, 
and  the  Romans.  About  500  u.  c.  iron  was  introduced 
into  Greece  from  among  the  Chatybes ,  (see  Ciialyu- 
eates,)  a  people  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  ores  of  iron  are  round  in  great  abundance  in 
almost  ail  parts  of  the  globe.  It  is  their  presence  in 
soils  and  in  many  rocks  that  tinges  them  red,  greenish, 
brown,  black,  and  yellow.  Perfectly  pure  iron  has  a 
white  color  and  bright  silver-like  lustre.  Its  sp,  gr.  is 
7*8,  and  it  is  very  soft  and  tough.  It  may  be  obtained 
in  cubical  and  octohedral  crystals  by  careful  fusion  and 
gradual  cooling.  In  good  bar-iron  or  wire,  when  it  has 
been  attacked  by  rust  or  by  an  acid,  a  fibrous  texture 
may  be  observed  which  renders  it  the  most  tenacious  of 
all  the  metals.  An  iron  wire  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
will  hear  a  weight  of  60  lbs.  Iron  does  not  oxidize  or 
rust  in  dry  air  or  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures,  nor 
is  its  polished  surface  tarnished  by  pure  water  free  from 
air  and  carbonic  acid,  but  under  the  action  of  air  and 
moisture,  especially  if  an  acid  or  acid  vapors  ho  present, 
it  rapidly  changes  to  rust,  which  is  the  hydrated  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron.  After  oxidation  commences,  the 
oxide  forms  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  pair,  and  the 
process  proceeds  more  rapidly;  or,  if  another  metal  be 
present  the  parts  of  iron  in  contact  with  it  are  for  the 
same  reason  more  rapidly  consumed.  At  a  high  tem¬ 
perature  iron  burns  readily  with  brilliant  scintillations, 
and  in  pure  oxygen  or  in  the  flame  of  the  oxy-hydrogen 
blowpipe  steel  is  consumed  with  the  production  of  a 
dazzling  light.  It  requires  an  intense  heat  for  its  fusion, 
and  before  becoming  liquid  assumes  a  pasty  condition 
in  which  two  pieces  may  be  united  or  welded  by  hammer¬ 
ing  them  together  so  as  to  be  perfectly  joined  into  one. 
As  iron  oxidizes  rapidly  when  at  a  high  temperature,  it 
is  generally  found  necessary  in  welding  to  sprinkle  the 
heated  metal  with  sand  or  borax,  which,  combining  with 
the  film  of  oxide  on  the  surface,  forms  a  fusible  silicate 
or  borate  which  is  forced  out  from  between  the  pieces 
of  iron  by  the  blows  of  the  hammer,  thus  leaving  clean 
surfaces  of  the  metal  in  contact.  At  ordinary  temper¬ 
atures  iron  is  but  slightly  malleable  as  compared  with 
gold  and  silver,  but  at  a  red  heat  it  may  be  forged  or 
rolled  into  any  desired  shape.  It  is  strongly  attracted 
by  the  magnet,  but  when  pure  does  not  retain  its  mag¬ 
netism.  At  a  red  heat  it  loses  the  magnetic  property, 
but  regains  it  on  cooling. 

(Chem.)  The  symbol  of  iron  is  Fe,  from  its  Latin 
name,  ferrum,  and  its  equivalent  28.  It  may  be  obtained 
pure  by  mixing  clippings  of  fine  iron  wire  with  about 
^  their  weight  of  pure  peroxide  of  iron  in  a  crucible* 
Powdered  glass,  free  from  lead  is  added,  the  crucible 
closed  carefully,  and  exposed  for  an  hour  to  a  powerful 
heat.  The  silicon  and  carbon  of  the  iron  are  removed 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide,  and  t lie  pure  metal  remains. 
It  is  also  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  fine  black  powder 
by  heating  the  peroxide  in  contact  with  hydrogen. 
With  oxygen,  iron  forms  four  compounds :  the  Protox¬ 
ide,  Sesquioxide  or  Peroxide,  pi  otosesquioxide,  and  Fer¬ 
ric  acid  Tiie  Protoxide  (FeO)  is  a  powerful  base,  and 
unites  with  acids  to  form  salts.  Of  these,  green  vitriol, 
which  is  a  sulphate  of  the  protoxide,  is  a  type.  The 
hydrated  protoxide  is  formed  by  dissolving  pure  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  in  water  that  has  been  recently  boiled  to 
expel  the  air,  and  adding  an  alkali.  The  protoxide  is 
precipitated  as  a  whitish  mass,  which  soon  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  becomes  reddish-brown 
from  being  changed  into  the  sesquioxfde.  When 
fresh  and  moist,  it  is  the  most  effective  remedy  for 
poisoniug  by  arsenic.  The  sesquioxide  ( Fe2‘  >3),  called  also 
the  peroxide  or  redoxide,  is  found  in  great  abundance  ill 
nature,  and  constitutes  some  of  the  most  valuable  ores 
of  iron.  (See  Hematite.)  Artificially  prepared,  it  is 
known  in  the  arts  as  Rnugc ,  Crocus  of  Mars ,  or  Colco- 
thar,  and  is  used  as  a  pigment  and  as  a  polishing  powder. 
It  is  this  oxide  that  imparts  the  reddish  color  to  soils, 
ochres,  burnt  clay,  &c.  The  protosesquioxide  (Fe304) 
called  also  magnetic,  or  black  oxide,  is  an  abundant 
natural  product.  (See  Magnetite.)  The  black  scales 
formed  during  the  forging  of  wrought  iron  are  mainly 
composed  of  this  oxide.  Ferric  Acid  (Fe03)  is  an  arti¬ 
ficial  product  never  obtained  in  a  separate  state  By 
heating  1  part  of  pure  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  4  parts 
of  dry  nitre  in  a  covered  crucible,  a  brown  mass,  the 
ferrate  of  pntassa,  is  obtained,  which,  treated  with  cold 
water,  yields  a  deep-red  or  violet-colored  solution.  With 
chlorine,  iron  forms  two  compounds  :  the  protochloride 
(FeCl)and  the  sesquichlonde  (Fe2CIg).  The  first  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  over  red- 
hot  iron,  or  by  dissolving  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid.  From 
this  solution  green  crystals  of  the  salt  may  be  obtained. 
They  are  soluble  and  deliquescent,  and  in  the  air  are 
rapidly  oxidized.  The  sesquichloride  may  be  obtained 
by  dissolving  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  concentrated  solution  deposits  it  in  red  crys¬ 
tals,  which  contain  water  and  are  very  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  It  may  be  produced  also  in  an  anhydrous 
state  by  the  action  ot  chlorine  on  the  heated  metal.  The 
pr  ioiodide  of  iron  (Fel)  is  made  by  digesting  metallic 
iron  with  water  and  iodine;  a  pale-green  solution  is  the 
result,  which  is  of  importance  as  a  medicine.  The  jrro- 
tosniphide.  of  iron  (FeS)  is  formed  by  heating  iron  and 
sulphur  together  It  is  used  for  obtaining  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  which  is  copiously  evolved  when  it  is  dis¬ 
solved  by  dilute  acids.  The  bisulphide  of  iron,  or  iron 
pyrites  (FeS2),  is  a  natural  product.  (See  Iron,  Ores  op.) 
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Carbonate,  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  (FeO.C02)  occurs  in 
nature  as  spathic  iron  ore,  and  as  t lie  clay  iron-stone 
from  which  most  of  the  English  iron  is  made.  It  is 
found  also  in  some  mineral  waters,  which  deposit  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  rust  on  the  surfaces  over  which  they  flow.  Such 
waters  are  called  chalybeate.  Aitrate  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron  (FeO.NOg)  may  he  produced  in  pale-green  crys¬ 
tals  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  protosulphide 
of  iron,  and  the  nitrate  of  the  sesquioxide  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  iron.  It  is  a  deep- 
red  liquid  used  in  dyeing.  The  sulphate  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron  (FeO.SOa  1-7H0)  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
iron  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  the  green  vitriol,  iron 
vitriol ,  or  copperas  of  commerce,  and  is  prepared  on  a 
large  scale  by  exposing  iron  pyrites  to  the  action  of  air 
and  moisture.  Oxygen  is  ab*orbed,  and  oxide  of  iron 
and  sulphuric  acid  formed.  The  sulphate  produced  i* 
dissolved  out  and  crystallized.  It  forms  large  green 
crystals,  which  effloresce  iu  the  air  and  become  covered 
with  a  whitish  crust.  With  tannic  acid  it  forms  a  per¬ 
manent  black  dye,  and  is  much  used  iu  dyeing  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  ink. 

( Physiol .  and  Med.)  Iron  is  an  essential  constituent 
of  the  coloring-matter  of  the  blood-corpuscles  of  all 
vertebrate  animals;  and  according  to  the  best  authori¬ 
ties,  1  part  by  weight  of  iron  is  found  in  230  parts  of 
blood-corpuscles, and  the  total  quantity  of  this  metal  iu 
the  blood  of  a  man  weighing  140  lbs.  is  about  38  grains. 
It  is  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  blood  thatcommunicates 
to  the  ashes  of  that  fluid  their  reddish-brown  color,  the 
iron  being  found  in  them  as  the  peroxide.  The  ashes 
of  the  hair,  of  birds’  feathers,  of  the  contents  of  eggs,  of 
the  gastric  juice,  of  milk,  and  indeed  of  most  animal 
fluids,  contain  traces  of  this  metal.  Nothing  is  known 
with  certainty  regarding  the  chemical  condition  of  the 
iron  in  the  animal  body,  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  is 
present  as  a  protoxide,  a  peroxide,  Ac.  It  is  introduced 
into  the  system  with  the  food  and  drink,  and  any  excess 
beyond  what  is  required  is  discharged  with  the  excre¬ 
ments.  When  an  insufficient  quantity  is  contained  in 
the  nutriment,  chalybeate  medicines  become  necessary. 
The  iron  that  is  set  free  within  the  system  by  the  con¬ 
stant  disintegration  of  blood-corpuscles  is  carried  out 
of  the  system  partly  by  the  urine,  partly  by  the  color¬ 
ing-matter  of  the  bile,  which  is  highly  ferruginous,  and 
probably  is  in  part  eliminated  by  the  hair.  The  exact 
part  which  the  iron  plays  in  the  body  is  uncertain ;  but 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  power  which  the  blood- 
corpuscles  possess  as  oxygen-carriers  is  mainly  due  to 
the  presence  of  this  substance.  In  certain  conditions 
of  the  system  iron  is  <>f  great  value  as  a  remedial  agent, 
in  which  case  chalybeate  waters  or  some  of  the  prepa¬ 
rations  of  iron  are  prescribed,  such  as  the  citrate  ot 
iron  and  quinine,  tincture  of  the  sesquie blonde.  &c. 

Ores.  Native  iron  is  of  rare  occurrence.  It  almost 
alw:tys  forms  part  of  meteoric  stones  or  meteorites ,  iu 
which  it  is  alloyed  with  nickel.  One  of  these  stones 
from  Texas — now  in  the  cabinet  of  Yale  College — weighs 
1,635  lbs.,  and  contains  about  90  per  cent,  of  iron.  The 
meteoric  iron  is  malleable,  and  may  be  worked  like 
manufactured  iron.  Iron  pyrites ,  or  bisulphide  of  iron, 
is  found  iu  great  abundance,  and  is  most  widely  distrib¬ 
uted.  It  is  found  crystallized  in  cubes  —  octohedrons 
and  dodecahedrons — of  a  bronze-yellow  color.  Sp.gr. 
4*8-5*  l .  Comp.  Iron  46*7,  sulphur  53  3.  Heated  before 
the  blow-pipe  it  gives  off  sulphur.  Magnetic  pyrites,  or 
Rulphuret  of  iron,  lias  a  reddish-yellow  color,  and  is 
slightly  attracted  by  the  magnet.  These  ores  do  not 
afford  good  iron  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  free 
from  sulphur  but  they  are  of  great  value, — since  from 
them  is  obtained  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphate  ol  iron 
of  commerce,  which  is  manufactured  in  great  quantities 
at  Stafford, Vt.,  and  elsewhere  in  the  U.  States.  Sulphur 
is  also  obtained  from  them,  and  in  connection  with 
aluminous  or  clayey  slates,  they  are  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  alum.  An  arsenical  iron  pyrite  is  also  found, 
having  a  silver-white  color,  and  containing  iron  344, 
arsenic  46.  sulphur  196  It  occurs  at  Waterbury.  Vt., 
Franklin,  N.  J.,  and  at  Franconia  and  Haverhill,  N.  II. 
Specular  iron  ore,  or  Hematite  (q.  v.),  when  pure,  con¬ 
tains  70  parts  of  iron  ami  30  of  oxygen.  It  is  a  valuable 
ore,  and  is  found  in  vast  quantities  in  the  U.  States.  In 
Missouri,  90  m.  S.  of  St.  Louis,  are  two  mountains  com¬ 
posed  mainly  of  this  ore,  the  one,  “  Iron  Mountain,” 
being  303  feet  high,  and  the  “  Pilot  Knob,”  700  feet. 
It  is  also  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities  in  many 
other  localities.  Magnetite,  or  magnetic  iron  ore,  when 
pure,  contains  73  per  cent,  of  iron.  It  occurs  in  black 
crystals  or  heavy  dark  masses,  is  very  abundant,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  ores  of  iron.  The  celebrated 
Swedish  and  Norway  irons  are  manufactured  from  this 
ore.  In  this  country  it  is  found  in  vast  deposits  in 
northern  New  York,  and  occurs  in  many  other  localities. 
Being  magnetic,  it  may  he  cleansed  from  impurities  by 
the  magnet.  Brown  iron  ore,  including  brown  and  yel¬ 
low  ochres,  and  bog  iron  ore,  contains  about  60  per  cent, 
of  iron.  It  is  abundant  in  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  at  Salisbury  and  Kent,  Conn.,  and  in  many  other 
localities.  Spathic  iron  ore,  or  carbonate  of  iron,  is  ex¬ 
tensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  It  is  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  coal -formations  of  England,  and  yields  about 
9-l0ths  of  the  English  iron.  It  is  called  day  iron-stone , 
and  when  containing  carbonaceous  or  coaly  matter, 
is  known  as  black-hand.  Its  yield  is  about  48  per 
cent,  of  iron.  It  occurs  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  New  York,  and  is  abundant  in  the  coal  regions 
of  Pennsylvania  Chromic  iron  contains  oxide  ot  chro¬ 
mium  t0*,  protoxide  of  iron  20*1,  alumina  11*8,  magnesia 
7-5.  It  is  of  a  black  color,  and  is  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  chromate  and  bichromate  ot  potash  and  other 
compounds  of  chromium.  Franklinite,  found  near  the 


Franklin  Furnace,  N.J.,  contains  peroxide  of  iron  66-, 
oxide  of  manganese  16*.  oxide  of  zinc  17*.  Titanic  iron 
contains  oxide  of  titanium.  —  See  also  Columbite,  Wolf¬ 
ram,  V I VI  AMITE. 

Manufacture  of  Iron.  We  have  seen  that  the  ores  of 
iron  are  mostly  oxides  of  iron,  or  iron  combined  with 
oxygen,  and  generally  contain  other  impurities,  as  silica, 
sulphur,  clay,  magnesia,  &c.  To  obtain  the  pure  metal 
the  ores  must  lie  fused,  and  these  impurities  removed. 
From  the  better  class  of  ores,  as  magnetite,  good  malle¬ 
able  iron  may  be  directly  obtained  by  heating  them 
with  proper  proportions  of  coal  iu  a  reverberatory  fur¬ 
nace.  The  carbon  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  ore, 
forming  carbonic  oxide,  which,  coming  in  contact  with 
the  air.  is  consumed.  The  iron  remains  as  a  pasty  mass, 
which  is  fashioned  tinder  a  hammer  into  an  oblong 
piece  called  a  bloom.  This  may  be  worked  by  rolling 
or  hammering  into  sheets  or  bars.  A  simple  process 
of  thus  obtaining  malleable  iron  directly  from  the  ore 


Fig.  1405. —  Catalan  forge. 


has  long  been  in  use  in  Catalonia,  and  hence  called  the 
Catalan  method  (  Fig.  1405).  It  is  a  kind  of  open  forge, 
and  receives  a  blast  from  air  compressed  in  a  close  tube 
by  means  of  falling  water.  The  ore,  with  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  charcoal,  is  placed  upon  it,  and,  when  reduced, 
the  iron  runs  down  into  a  crucible  beneath,  from  which 
it  is  removed  and  forged.  Only  the  purer  ores  can  be 
used  iu  the  Catalan  forge,  and  the  process  requires  a 
large  amount  of  fuel,  ami  is  attended  with  the  loss  of 
considerable  iron.  The  American  bloom  cry  forge  is  a 
modernized  form  of  the  same  process;  hilt  the  means 
of  reducing  iron  ore,  now  almost  universally  in  use,  is 
the  blast-furnace ,  (Fig  1406.)  This  consists  mainly  of 
a  four-sided  structure  of  brick  and  stone,  called  a  stac1 . 
of  the  form  of  a  truncated  pyramid.  The  interior  1ms 
the  form  of  two  truncated  cones  united  at  their  bases. 
The  upper  one  constitutes  the  furnace  proper,  and  is 
sometimes  called  the  belly  ;  the  lower  one  is  called  the 
boshes,  and  terminates  below  in  a  space  called  the  hearth. 
Three  of  the  sides  of  the  hearth  descend  to  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace  or  the  hearth  stone ,  but  on  the  fourth 
side  is  a  partial  partition  of  fire  brick  called  the  tymp. 
supported  by  strong  bars  of  iron  let  into  the  sides  of 
the  furnace.  This  partition  separates  the  front  and 
back  portions  of  the  hearth,  but  does  not  extend  to  the 
bottom  or  hearth-stone.  The  interior  has  a  double  lin¬ 
ing  of  fire-brick,  the  space  between  them  being  filled 
with  sand  or  broken  slag  to  prevent  injury  to  the  outer 
wall  by  the  expansion  of  the  lining  by  heat.  The 
hearth,  hearth-stone,  and  sometimes  the  boshes  are 


F  g.  1406. —  BLAST-FURNACE. 


built  of  the  most  refractory  grit  or  quartern  rock.  On 
each  side  of  the  stack,  at  the  bottom,  arched  openings 
extend  into  the  masonry,  three  of  which  are  called  the 
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tweer  (or  twyer)  arches,  and  the  other  the  front  or  work¬ 
ing  arch,  where  the  iron  and  slug  are  withdrawn.  The 
tweers  are  the  ends  of  the  pipes  through  which  the 
blast  is  admitted  to  the  hearth,  and  as  they  are  exposed 
to  a  high  temperature,  they  are  cast  so  as  to  enclose  a 
coil  of  wrouglit-iron  tubs  through  which  a  stream  of 
cold  water  continually  circulates.  By  means  of  power¬ 
ful  engines  the  air  is  forced  into  the  hearth  under  great 
pressure,  and  to  the  amount  of  from  5,< >00  to  12,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute.  It  is  generally  heated  (see  Hot  Blast) 
to  about  600°  Falir.  before  entering  the  furnace.  When 
in  operation,  the  furnace  is  regularly  fed  with  definite 
proportions  of  coal,  ore,  and  broken  limestone.  The 
latter  is  added  as  a  flux,  to  render  the  ore  more  fusible 
and,  by  combining  with  the  impurities  in  the  ore.  pre¬ 
vent  the  formation  of  compounds  containing  iron  and 
thus  effect  a  saving  of  the  metal.  W  hen  quartz  and 
clay,  which  are  common  impurities  of  iron  ore,  are  both 
present,  the  lime  from  the  limestone  combines  with  t lie 
clay  (silicate  of  alumina),  and  this  with  the  quartz  forms 
a  kind  of  glass  or  slag;  at  the  same  time  a  portion 
of  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  combines  with  the  iron,  form¬ 
ing  a  carbide  of  iron  or  ordinary  cast  iron.  When  only 
quartz  is  present  in  the  ore,  clay  must  be  added.  The 
kind  and  quantity  of  flux  to  be  added  must  of  course  be 
varied  according  to  the  impurities  present  in  the  ore. 
The  workman  judges  from  the  appearance  of  the  slag, 
and  regulates  the  charges  accordingly.  It  should  be  of 
a  light  gray  color  ;  if  it  is  very  dark,  it  is  bringing  away 
too  much  iron.  In  a  large  furnace  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  yielding  from  160  to  200  tons  of  pig-iron  per  week, 
the  hourly  charge  was,  coal  4.000  lbs.,  ore  ( much  ot  which 
was  magnetite)  4,900  lbs.,  limestone  1,050  lbs.  A  blast¬ 
furnace  is  kept  in  constant  operation  often  for  years 
until  want  of  repairs  renders  it  necessary  to  blow  out. 
About  once  in  12  hours  the  hearth  is  tapped  and  the 
metal  drawn  off  and  run  into  rows  of  rude  moulds  of 
sand  called  pigs.  The  slag,  which  is  5  or  6  times  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  cast  iron,  is  drawn  off  at  a  higher  level  more 
frequently  and  carted  away  when  cold  as  a  waste  product, 
though  in  some  instances  it  lias  been  run  into  blocks  and 
used  for  walls  and  pavements.  An  ordinary  blast-furnace 
is  about  30  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  from  50  to  60  feet 
high.  To  avoid  the  labor  of  elevating  the  immense 
weight  of  ore,  Ac.,  to  this  height,  they  are,  when  practi¬ 
cable,  placed  upon  the  side  of  a  bill,  and  the  materials 
run  to  the  top  of  the  stack  in  cars.  W  e  have  seen  that 


cast-iron  is  a  carbide  of  iron,  or  a  compound  of  carbon 
and  iron,  and  it  generally  contains  other  impurities,  as 
silicon,  aluminium,  sulphur,  phosphorus.  Ac.  There  are 
several  varieties,  the  gray  or  No.  1  having  a  dark  color, 
a  granular  texture,  and  capable  of  being  filed,  drilled, 
Ac.;  and  the  white,  which  is  of  a  silvery  whiteness  and 
exceedingly  hard,  so  that  it  is  not  acted  upon  by  steel 
instruments.  The  gray  iron  being  very  fusible,  and 
possessing  great  fluidity  when  fused,  is  best  adapted  tor 
castings ;  the  white  iron  is  used  for  conversion  into  bar- 
iron  and  steel.  Cast-iron  is  fusible  at  a  white  heat, 
while  wrought  and  pure  iron  are  not;  it  is  brittle  and 
can  neither  be  forged  nor  welded,  while  bar-iron  can  be 
bent,  forged,  and  welded.  By  depriving  cast-iron  of  a 
portion  of  its  carbon  it  may  be  converted  into  malleable 
iron.  It  then  becomes  very  tenacious  and  ductile,  so 
that  it  may  be  hammered  or  rolled  into  thin  sheets  and 
drawn  into  fine  wire.  It  may  be  welded  as  before  de¬ 
scribed,  and  is  soft  enough  to  be  worked  by  tools  of  steel. 
When  heated  to  redness  and  plunged  into  cold  water,  it 
does  not  become  harder  as  is  the  case  with  steel. 
Wrought  or  malleable  iron  has  a  fibrous  texture,  which 
accounts  for  its  tenacity,  but  when  subjected  for  a  long 
time  to  repeated  jars  or  blows,  as  in  the  case  of  car- 
axles,  Ac.,  it  loses  its  fibrous  character  and  becomes 
brittle.  The  atoms  seem  to  change  their  positions  and 
the  texture  becomes  granular.  By  heating  and  rework¬ 
ing  such  iron,  its  fibrous  texture  and  its  strength  are 
restored.  To  convert  cast  into  malleable  iron,  the  or¬ 
dinary  processes  are  refining ,  puddltvg ,  shingling,  ham¬ 
mering,  and  rolling.  The  refining  (Fig.  1407)  consists 
of  a  flat  hearth,  A,  covered  with  sand  or  loam,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  metal  troughs,  B,  through  which  a  stream 
of  water  is  constantly  flowing,  to  keep  the  sides  from 
melting.  C  are  the  tuyeres  in  connection  with  the 
blowing-engine.  The  cast-iron  is  melted  with  coke  on 
t|,e  hearth,  and  a  blast  cf  air  kept  blowing  over  it, 
which  causes  its  carbon  to  unite  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  and  pass  off  as  carbonic  oxide  gas.  Oxygen  also 
unites  with  silicon  to  form  silica,  and  with  iron  to  form 
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the  oxide.  The  silica  of  the  sand  uniting  with  oxide  of 
iron,  produces  a  slag  of  silicate  of  iron.  The  refined 
metal  is  finally  run  out  in  cakes  on  a  bed  of  cast-iron, 
kept  cool  by  a  stream  of  water.  Being  only  partially 
decarbonized  by  this  process,  it  is  next  broken  up.  and 
introduced  into  a  reverberatory  furnace  called  puddling 
furnace  (Fig.  1408),  where  it  is  exposed  when  at  a  high 
temperature  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  air;  by  which 
means  the  carbon  burns  to  carbonic  acid,  a  portion  of 
the  iron  is  oxidized,  and  this  oxide  unites  with  the  sili¬ 
con  in  the  iron  and  forms  a  fusible  slag.  The  workmen 
by  means  of  long  bars  repeatedly  stir  the  heated  mass 


Pig.  1408.  —  PUDDLING  FURNACE. 

A.  the  hearth;  F,  the  grate  or  fire  place:  C,  the  chimney  with 
a  damper  at  the  summit  to  regulate  the  draught ;  D,  a  bridge  sep¬ 
arating  the  grate  from  the  hearth,  for  preventing  the  direct  con¬ 
tact  of  the  fuel  with  the  iron. 

(puddle  it),  so  as  to  expose  all  portions  of  it  to  the  air, 
and  to  intimately  mix  the  oxide  with  the  metal.  The 
iron  after  a  time  loses  its  fluidity,  a  blue  flame  plays 
over  the  surface,  and  it  becomes  pasty  and  finally  falls 
to  pieces  like  a  mass  of  sand  or  gravel.  The  fire  is  now 
increased  and  the  granular  masses  soon  unite  and  are 
collected  by  the  workmen  in  balls  or  masses,  which  are 
removed  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  an  immense 
hammer  and  shaped  into  a  rude  bar.  The  quality  of 
the  metal  is  improved  by  cutting  up  these  bars,  binding 
the  pieces  together,  and  heating  and  rolling  or  hammer¬ 
ing  them  together.  Iron  that  contains  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  sulphur  will  not  weld,  is  brittle  when  hot, 
and  is  termed  hot  short ,  or  red  short.  If  it  contain  phos¬ 
phorus  it  may  be  welded  and  forged  when  hot,  but  is 
brittle  when  cold.  Such  iron  is  called  cold  short.  Ar¬ 
ticles  of  cast-iron  may  be  rendered  partially  malleable 
by  covering  them  with  powdered  hematite  or  other  ox¬ 
ide  of  iron,  and  heating  them  for  several  days  to  a  red 
heat  and  allowing  them  to  cool  slowly. 

Bessemer's  Process.  The  process  of  puddling  is  at¬ 
tended  with  some  important  disadvantages :  it  involves 
a  great  expenditure  of  manual  labor,  and  of  a  most  ex¬ 
haustible  kind;  the  very  high  temperature  to  which 
the  puddler  is  exposed  renders  him  liable  to  lay  disease, 
and  cataract  is  not  uncommonly  caused  by  the  intense 
light  from  the  glowing  iron  ;  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
puddling  furnace  is  very  considerable,  and  since  it  re¬ 
ceives  only  ten  or  eleven  charges  of  about  five  cvvts.  each 
in  the  course  of  24  hours,  it  is  necessary  to  work  five  or 
six  furnace-puddling  furnaces  at  once,  in  order  to  con¬ 
vert  into  iron-bar  the  whole  of  the  cast-iron  turned  out 
from  a  single  blast-furnace.  These  considerations  have 
led  to  several  attempts  to  improve  the  puddling  process 
by  employing  revolving  furnaces  and  other  mechanical 
arrangements  to  supersede  the  heavy  manual  labor,  and 
even  to  dispense  with  it  altogether  by  forcing  the  air 
into  the  molten  iron.  The  most  generally  known  of 
the  processes  devised  for  this  purpose  is  that  of  Besse¬ 
mer,  which  consists  in  running  the  melted  cast-iron  into 
a  huge  crucible,  and  forcing  air  up  through  it  under 
considerable  pressure,  thus  combining  the  purifying 
influence  of  the  blast  of  air  in  the  refinery  with  the 
mechanical  agitation  effected  in  the  puddling  furnace. 
Bessemer’s  concerting  vessel  (Fig.  1409)  is  a  large,  nearly 


Fig.  1409.  —  bessemer’s  converting  vessel. 


cylindrical  crucible  of  wrought  iron,  lined  with  fire¬ 
clay,  having  apertures  ( A)  at  the  bottom,  through  which 
air  is  blown  at  a  pressure  of  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds 
upon  the  inch.  This  vessel  is  sometimes  large  enough 


to  receive  ten  tons  of  cast-iron  for  a  charge.  The  metal 
having  been  melted  in  a  separate  furnace,  is  run  into 
the  converting  vessel,  the  blast  being  already  turned  on 
so  that  the  liquid  iron  may  not  run  into  the  air-tubes. 
The  iron  burns  vividly  in  the  current  of  air,  and  the 
oxide  of  iron  produced  is  diffused  in  a  melted  state 
through  the  mass  of  metal  by  the  rapid  current  of  air. 
This  oxide  of  iron  acts  upon  the  silicon  and  carbon  in 
the  cast-iron,  converting  the  latter  into  carbonic  oxide, 
which  burns  with  flame  at  the  mouth  of  the  converter, 
and  the  former  into  silicic  acid,  which  enters  into  the 
slag,  and  is  carried  up  as  a  froth  to  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  iron.  The  blast  of  air  is  continued  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  when  the  disappearance  of  the  flame  of 
carbonic  oxide  indicates  the  completion  of  the  process; 
but  the  remaining  purified  iron  is  not  pasty,  as  in  the 
puddling  furnace,  being  retained  in  a  perfectly  liquid 
condition  by  the  high  temperature  resulting  from  the 
combustion  of  part  of  the  iron,  so  that  the  metal  may 
be  run  out  into  moulds  by  tilting  the  converting  vessel. 
In  this  way  about  85  parts  of  bar-iron  are  obtained  from 
100  of  pig-iron.  Although  so  great  an  economy  of  time 
and  labor  would  result  from  the  application  of  Besse¬ 
mer’s  process,  it  has  not  superseded  t lie  puddling  pro¬ 
cess,  because  it  does  not  remove  the  sulphur  and  phos¬ 
phorus  from  the  pig  iron,  so  that  only  the  best  varieties 
of  that  material,  extracted  from  haematite  or  magnetic 
ore,  yield  a  bar-iron  of  good  quality  when  purified  in 
this  way.  Its  application  to  the  manufacture  of  steel 
will  be  noticed  hereafter.  The  effect  of  the  Bessemer 
process  upon  a  particular  specimen  of  pig-iron  is  shown 
in  the  table. 


Composition  of  Bar -iron.  Even  the  best  bar-iron  con¬ 
tains  from  01  to  05  per  cent,  of  carbon,  together  with 
minute  proportions  of  silicon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus. 
Perfectly  pure  iron  is  inferior  in  hardness  and  tenacity 
to  that  which  contains  a  small  proportion  of  carbon. 
Bar-iron  is  liable  to  two  important  defec  ts,  which  are 
technically  known  as  cold- shortness  and  red-shortness. 
Cold-short  iron  is  brittle  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
appears  to  owe  this  to  the  presence  of  phosphorus,  of 
which  element  0-5  per  cent,  is  sufficient  materially  to 
diminish  the  tenacity  of  the  iron.  When  the  iron  is  lia¬ 
ble  to  brittleness  at  a  red  heat,  it  is  termed  red-short 
iron,  and  a  very  little  sulphur  is  sufficient  to  affect  the 
quality  of  the  iron  in  this  respect.  There  is  much  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  as  to  the  true  causes  of  the  variation 
in  the  strength  of  wrought-iron,  and  this  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  when  we  reflect  upon  the  number  of  circumstances 
which  may  be  reasonably  expectod  to  exert  some  influ¬ 
ence  upon  it.  Not  only  the  proportions  of  carbon,  sili¬ 
con,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  manganese  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  affect  the  quality  of  the  iron,  but  the  state  of 
combination  in  which  these  elements  exist  in  the  mass 
is  not  unlikely  to  cause  a  difference.  It  also  appears 
certain  that  the  mechanical  stru  ture,  dependent  upon 
the  arrangement  of  the  particles  composing  the  mass 
of  metal,  has  at  least  as  much  influence  upon  the  tena¬ 
city  of  the  iron  as  its  chemical  composition  The  best 
bar-iron,  if  broken  slowly,  always  exhibits  a  fibrous 
structure,  the  particles  of  iron  being  arranged  in  paral¬ 
lel  lines.  This  appears  to  contribute  greatly  to  the 
strength  of  the  iron,  for  when  it  is  wanting,  and  the 
bar  is  composed  of  a  confused  mass  of  crystals,  it  is 
weaker  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  crystals.  The 
presence  of  phosphorus  is  said  to  favor  the  formation 
of  large  crystals,  and  hence  to  produce  cold-shortness. 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  fibrous  is  some¬ 
times  exchanged  for  the  crystalline  texture  under  the 
influence  of  frequent  vibrations,  as  in  the  case  of  rail¬ 
way  axles,  girders  of  suspension-brhlges,  &c.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  difficult  fusibility  of  bar-iron,  it  is  fortunate  that 
it  possesses  the  property  of  being  welded ,  that  is,  of 
being  united  by  hammering  when  softened  by  heat.  It 
is  customary  first  to  sprinkle  the  heated  bars  with  sand 
or  clay  in  order  to  convert  the  superficial  oxide  of  iron 
into  a  liquid  silicate,  which  will  he  forced  out  from  be¬ 
tween  them  by  hammering,  leaving  the  clean  metallic 
surfaces  to  adhere.  Burnt  iron  does  not  weld,  and  is 
largely  crystalline  in  structure.  For  the  processes  of 
converting  cast-iron  into  steel,  see  Steel. 

-In  the  laboratory,  chemically  pure  iron  may  be  obtained 
bv  fusing  the  best  wire-iron  with  one-fifth  of  its  weight 
of  pure  peroxide  of  iron,  to  oxidize  the  carbon  and 
silicon  which  it  contains.  Some  powdered  green  glass 
must  be  employed  as  a  flux,  and  the  crucible  (with  its 
cover  well  cemented  on  with  fire-clay)  exposed  for  one 
hour  to  a  very  high  temperature. 

STATISTICS. 


Anthracite  pig,  .. 
Raw  bituminous 

coke  pig, . 

Charcoal, . 


coal  and 


in  1868. 

1875. 

893,000 

908,046 

340.000 

947.545 

370,000 

410,990 

1 .603,000 

2,266,581 

1.105,000 

1,890,379 

75,200 

Product  of  rolled  iron . 

Product  of  forges  and  bloomeries. 

Of  the  product  of  the  rolling  mills,  as  above  given,  for 
1808,  506,714  tons  wei'e  railroad  iron,  and  for  1809,  the 
product  of  rails  is  estimated  at  580,ou0  tons.  The  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  rolling-mills,  other  than  railroad  iron  for 


In  100  parts  of  Pig-iron. 

Before. 

After. 

Carbon, . 

3309 

0-218 

Silicon,  . 

0595 

none 

Sulphur,  . i . 

0*485 

0  402 

Phosphorus, . . . 

1012 

1*102 

Countries. 

Year. 

Gross  Tons. 

Per  Cent, 
of  Total. 

Great  Britain . 

1875 

6.365,462 

40.52 

United  States . 

1870 

1.808  900 

13.66 

Germany . 

1874 

1,000,208 

12.13 

France . 

1H7H 

1,449,537 

10.59 

Belgium . 

1875 

541.805 

3.96 

Austria  and  Hungary . 

1875 

455,227 

3.33 

1874 

514.497 

3.76 

Sweden . 

1875 

350.525 

2.56 

Luxemburg . 

1874 

240,054 

1.80 

Italy . 

1872 

20  000 

.19 

Spain . 

1872 

73.000 

.53 

Norway . 

1870 

3  975 

.03 

Mexico . 

1870 

7.500 

.06 

Canada . 

1870 

7.500 

.06 

Japan . 

1874 

3.000 

.04 

Switzerland . 

1872 

7  500 

.06 

Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia . 

40.000 

.29 

All  other  countries . 

50,000 

.36 

Total . 

13.682.750 

100.00 

I860,  is  given  in  the  following  table  by  the  Sec.  of  the 
Am  Iron  and  Steel  Asso.  Tons  of  2,000  pounds. 


States. 

t  1 

33*  1 

Sheet. 

Plate. 

Hoop. 

Nails 

and 

Spikes 

Axles 

and 

other. 

Total. 

Tons. 

Tous. 

Tons. 

Tons 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

. 

Massachusetts, 

16  564 

9.143 

830 

22,666 

7,025 

56.228 

Rhode  Island,. 

6.591 

1,700 

4.200 

12.491 

7.178 

New  York . 

'  47,657 

600 

239 

425 

7.170 

14.706 

7"  197 

New  Jersey,. . 

11.478 

6.000 

435 

24.5-19 

6.184 

48  616 

Pennsylvania.. 

118.013 

22  035  35.006 

11,595 

47,332 

9.940 

243.921 

2.717 

283 

1,064 

Maryland.  ... 

5.569 

3.261 

10.566 

1.480 

2.726 

23  602 

West  Virginia, 

2,500 

320 

21.575 

24.395 

Ohio . 

42.266 

3  610 

4.426 

3,174 

15,593 

6,953 

76.052 

Other  States.  . 

9  700 

2,130 

5  063 

16.898 

Total . 

276,192  33.969  71,507 

16.169 

147,625 

49  559 

595,311 

Total  product  of  pig  iron  in  1875  in  U.  S.,  2.266.5*1  tons; 
I  of  this  Penna.  produced  900,884  tons,  and  Ohio  418, *39. 
Table  showing  the  Production  of  Pig-Ir-  n. 


The  Bessemer  works  and  converters,  with  a  capacity  of 
2,500,000  tons,  were,  at  the  beginning  of  1877,  as  follows. 


Great  Britain. 

Germany . 

Frauce . 

Austria . 

Sweden . . 

Belgium . 

Russia . 

United  States. . 


Total.. 


Works.  .  Converters. 


21 

19 

8 

12 

19 

2 

2 

11 

94 


105 

78 

28 

30 

38 

6 

4 

22 


311 


In  Jan.  1877,  the  U.  S.  had  338  rolling-mills.  4,488  single 
puddling-furnaces,  and  714  blast-furnaces,  of  which  478 
were  out  of  blast.  The  production  of  pig-iron,  in  1876, 
was,  anthracite,  794,578;  charcoal,  308,649;  bituminous 
coal  and  coke,  990,009.  Total,  2,093,236  tons.  Rails  made 
in  the  U.  S.,  1876,  879,629  tons;  imported  into  the  U.  S., 
2*7  tons  only.  The  product  of  open-hearth,  or  Siemens- 
Martin  steel,  in  the  U.  S.,  had  increased  from  3,000  tons 
in  1872  to  21,490  tons  in  1876,  the  product  of  11  works. 
See  Supplement. 

Iron,  ( t'ern ,)  a.  Made  of  iron  ;  consisting  of  iron.  —  Re¬ 
sembling  iron  in  color. 

“  A  piece  of  stone  of  a  dark  iron-gray  color.”  — Woodward. 
•Harsh  ;  severe  ;  rude  ;  miserable  ;  calamitous. 

**  Such  notes  as  warble  to  the  string. 

Drew  iron  tears  from  Pluto's  cheek.”  —  Milton. 

— Binding  fast ;  not  to  be  broken  ;  firm  ;  robust ;  vigorous. 

**  Him  death’s  iron  sleep  opprest.”  —  Philips. 

— v.  a.  To  smooth  with  an  instrument  of  iron.  —  To 

shackle  with  irons;  to  fetter  or  handcuff.  —  To  furnish 
or  arm  with  iron. 

Fron,  in  Missouri,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  about  500  sq.  m. 
Fivers.  Big  Creek  and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface, 
mountainous.  Pilot  Knob  and  Iron  Mountain,  two  re¬ 
markable  mountains,  are  situated  in  the  N.E.  part  of 
the  co.  Soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron  in  abundance,  with 
gold,  platina,  nickel,  lead,  granite,  and  marble.  Cap. 
Ironton. 

I  ron,  in  Utah  Territory ,  a  S.  co.,  adjoining  the  States 
of  Colorado  ami  Nevada  ;  area,  abt.  1 1 .000  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Colorado,  Grand,  Green,  and  Unka  Weep  rivers,  besides 
numerous  lakes  and  salt-water  suites.  Sui  face,  diversified; 
soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Parowan. 

Iron  Bln  IT,  in  Neb.,  a  v.  of  Sarpy  co.,on  Elkhorn  River. 

I'ron-l»oiin<i.  a.  Bound  or  circled  with  iron. 

I7 roil -eased.  I  ron-clad.  a.  Covered  with  iron. 

I'ronelad,  n.  (Naval.)  An  armor-plated  ship.  See 
Vessels  (Armored),  p.  2448;  Turret  Ship,  p.  2393,  and 
Monitor,  p.  1679. 

Iron  Cross,  a  Prussian  order  of  knighthood,  instituted 
March  10,  1813,  by  Frederick  William  III.,  consisting  of 
an  iron  cross  with  silver  mountings. 

I  ron  Frown,  n.  {Hist.)  See  Crown. 

I  romlale,  in  Missouri ,  a  village  of  Washington  co. 

I  roil 'de<|  noil,  in  N.  Y., a  post-township  of  Monroe  co. 

I'roner,  ( i'ern-r ,)  n.  One  who  irons. 

I'ron-fdund'er,  n.  One  who  founds  or  casts  iron. 

iron  Found  ry,  Iron  Foil ndery,  n.  Afoundry 
in  which  iron-castings  are  made. — See  Foundry, andlRON. 

I  ron-gray,  n.  A  color  resembling  that  of  iron. 

— a.  Of  a.  gray  color  resembling  iron. 

I rom'ie,  I ron  ieal.  a.  Containing  irony;  given  to 
irony ;  expressing  one  thing  and  meaning  the  opposite. 
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Kron'ically,  adv.  By  way  of  irony;  by  the  use  of 
irony. 

Iron'icaliiONS.  n.  The  quality  of  being  ironical. 

I  i*4in  i  ii^.  [i'ern-ing,)  n.  A  smoothing  with  an  iron. 

I'ron  i n y,’- !>oai*(l.  n.  A  board  used  by  tailors. 

1'roni.st,  n.  One  who  deals  in  irony. 

I'ron.  i  lanigli.)  a  lake  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  abt.  7 
in.  N.W.  of  .Mullingar. 

I  ron  Mask,  The  Man  in  the.)  (Hist.)  See  M arciiiai.i 

I  ron-mould.  I  ron-mold,  n.  A  spot  in  cloth  | 
made  by  applying  rusty  iron  to  the  cloth  when  wet.  i 

Iroiinionger.  a.  A  dealer  in  iron  wares  or  hardware. ! 

Ironmongery,  n.  A  general  name  lor  all  miscella¬ 
neous  articles  made  of  iron;  hardware. 

I'ron  Mountain,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  St. 
Francois  co.,  abt.  SI  m.  S.  by  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

I'ron  Mountain,  in  Virginia ,  a  ridge  of  the  Allo- 
ghanies,  between  Grayson  and  Smyth  cos.  —  Whitetop 
Mountain,  its  highest  summit,  is  4,260  feet  above  sea- 
level. 

I'ron  Kid  go.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Dodge 
co,  abt.  7  hi.  S.E.  of  Horicon. 

I  ron-sick,  a.  (Naut.)  Applied  to  old  vessels  when 
the  iron-work  becomes  loose. 

Iron  Ship,  n.  See  Vessels,  (Armored.) 

I'rousidod,  a.  Hardy;  rough;  strong. 

I 'rons ill  i  I  li,  n.  A  worker  in  iron  ;  a  blacksmith. 

I  ron  Spring*  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Butts  co. 

I'ron-Mtonc.  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Limonitb,  q.v. 

I'ron  toil*  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Iron  co., 
abt.  90  m.  S.  by  VV.  of  St.  Louis. 

I'ron  ton,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Lawrence  co  , 
on  the  Ohio  River,  abt.  l4o  m.  above  Cincinnati;  pop. 
abt.  6,000. 

I'ronton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Lehigh  co. 

rronton,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Ashland  co.,  on  1 
Lake  Superior,  abt.  25  m.  E.  of  Ashland. 

— A  post-village  aud  township  of  Sauk  co.,  abt.  22  m.  W. 
by  N.  of  Bara  boo. 

I'ronville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Blair  co. 

I'ron  ville,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  village  of  Beaver  co., 
abt.  8  in.  W.  of  Beaver. 

I'ron-wood,  n.  (Hot.)  The  common  name  for  certain 
species  of  various  genera  of  plants.  See  Metuosideros, 
OSTRTA,  and  SlDEROXYLON. 

I  ron-work.  n.  The  parts  or  pieces  of  a  building, 
vessel,  carriage.  Ac.,  which  are  of  iron;  anything  made 
of  iron;  manufacture  ot  iron;  working  in  iron 

I'ron  Works,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Cass  co  ,  on  the 
Etowah  River,  abt.  142  in.  N.W.  id’  Milledgeville. 

I  ron-wort,  n.  ( Hot .)  See  Sidekitis. 

1'rony.  a.  Made  or  consisting  of  iron  ;  partaking  of 
iron.  —  Resembling  iron  ;  hard. 

— n.  [Fr.  ironie;  Lat.  ironja  ;  Gr.  eironeia,  from  eiron,  a 
dissembler  in  speech. J  Dissimulation  ;  ignorance  pur¬ 
posely  affected  to  provoke  or  confound  ail  adversary  ;  a 
kind  of  ridicule  which  exposes  errors  or  faults  by  seem¬ 
ing  to  approve,  adopt,  or  defend  them. 

(Rhet.)  /.,  as  defined  by  Aristotle,  is  an  artful  repre¬ 
sentation  of  qualities  or  things  as  less  than  they  really 
are.  Thus,  among  the  various  characters  id"  the  human 
mind  as  given  by  him.  the  itpiov  is  one  who  affectedly 
conceals  or  depreciates  his  own  good  qualities.  Quin¬ 
tilian  gives  to  rhetorical  I.  a  far  more  general  sense, 
terming  it  d i versi I otjuiu in,  or  the  use  of  expressions  con¬ 
trary  to  the  thoughts  of  the  speaker.  He  also  distin¬ 
guishes  it  into  two  species,  treating  it  as  a, trope  or 
figure  of  speech  where  the  opposition  of  thought  to 
language  extends  only  to  a  few  words;  a  figure  of 
thought,  where  it  extends  to  a  whole  passage  or  dis¬ 
course.  The  Sncratic  /.  is  employed  in  argument  when 
one  speaker  affects  to  take  the  positions  of  the  other  for 
granted,  in  order  adroitly  to  lead  him  into  self-contra¬ 
diction  or  obvious  absurdity.  In  the  ordinary  sense,  1. 
is  a  more  delicate  species  of  sarcasm,  by  which  praises 
are  bestowed  where  it  is  intended  to  convey  the  oppo¬ 
site  sense  of  disapprobation;  or  assent  is  notified  where 
the  real  object  is  to  express  dissent. 

Iroquois,  (ir-o-gnoy',)  a  group  of  American  Indians 
originally  embracing  6  nations  and  afterwards  8,  who 
planted  themselves  in  western  New  York  and  on  the 
shores  of  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  These  nations  were 
the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  Senecas, 
and  Tuscaroras,  to  whom  were  subsequently  added  the 
Huron  tribes, and  the  Algonquin  Mississagas;  they  were 
collectively  called  Mingoes  by  the  English.  When  the 
French  arrived  in  Canada  in  1603,  the  Iroquois  were  a 
mighty  nation,  at  war  with  the  Adirondacks;  these  last 
invoking  the  assistance  of  the  new-comers,  the  Dutch, 
spreading  themselves  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
even  as  far  up  as  the  present  city  of  Albany,  drove  the 
Adirondacks  before  them.  During  the  wars  between 
the  English  and  French,  the  Iroquois  were  divided  into 
two  great  sections,  both  of  which  fought  alternately  on 
the  side  of  both  these  nations.  In  the  War  ot  Inde¬ 
pendence,  they  were  the  allies  of  Great  Britain,  and 
severely  annoyed  the  frontier  settlements  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  A  powerful  expedition  was  sent 
against  them  in  1779  under  the  command  of  General 
Sullivan,  and  their  country  was  ravaged,  and  18  of  their 
villages  burned.  Since  that  period,  they  have  been 
slowly  but  effectually  driven  before  the  advancing  white 
man,  and  their  tribes  have  become  a  mere  remnant  of 
their  former  strength.  They  number  about  800  war¬ 
riors,  and  are  scattered  over  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  and  Missouri,  where  they  cultivate  30,000  acres 
of  land. 

Iroquois,  in  Illinois ,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Indiana; 
are  a,  abt.  I,100sq.  m.  Rivers.  Iroquois  River,  and  several 
less  important  streams.  Surface ,  mostly  level  prairie; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Middleport. 


— A  post-village  of  Iroquois  co.,  on  Iroquois  River,  abt. 
85  in.  S.  by  W.  of  Chicago. 

Iroquois,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Newton  co.:  pop. 
abt.  600. 

Iroquois  River,  rises  in  Jasper  co.,  Indiana,  and 
flowing S.W.  into  Illinois,  turns  to  file  N.W.,  and  joins 
the  Kankakee  River  in  Kankakee  co.  Length  abt.  100 
in.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  I’ickamink. 

Ei-  pni.  a  river  of  Uussia,  in  the  govt,  of  Kiev.  It 
flows  into  the  Dnieper,  20  in.  above  the  town  of  Kiev. 
Length  100  m. 

Irra'diance,  I  r  radiancy,  n.  An  illuminating; 
a  sending  forth  rays  of  light  on  an  object.  —  Beams  of 
light  emitted;  lustre;  splendor. 

Irrn'diunt,  a.  [Lat.  irradiuns.]  Emitting  rays  of 
light. 

Irra'diate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  irradio ,  irradiatus  —  in,  and 
radio ,  to  furnish  with  beams  or  rays,  from  radius,  a  beam, 
ray.  See  Ray.J  To  brighten;  to  make  splendid;  to 
adorn  with  lustre. — To  enlighten  intellectually;  to 
illuminate. 

“  Celestial  light 

Shiue  inward,  aud  the  miud  .  .  .  irradiate." — Milton. 

— To  animate  by  heat  or  light. 

**  Ethereal  or  solar  heat  must  digest,  influence,  irradiate."  — Hale. 

— To  decorate  with  shining  ornaments. 

“  Our  shrines  irradiate."  — Pope. 

— v.  n.  To  emit  rays;  to  shine;  to  beam  forth  light. 

— a.  Adorned  with  rays  of  light,  or  with  brightness,  or 
with  anything  shining. 

I  rradia't ion,  n.  [L.  Lat.  irradiatio.]  Act  of  irradi 
ating  or  emitting  beams  of  light ;  illumination  ;  bright 
ness:  intellectual  light;  act  of  emitting  minute  parti¬ 
cles,  or  effluvia  from  some  substance. 

Irradiation,  (ir-rdd-e-ai' shun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat 
irradio,  I  shine.]  (Optics.)  A  phenomenon  in  virtue  of 
which  white  objects  or  those  of  a  very  bright  color,  when 
seen  on  a  dark  ground,  appear  larger  than  they  really 
are.  With  a  black  body  on  a  white  ground,  the  converse 
is  the  case.  The  two  circles  given  in  Fig.  1410  illustrate 
this.  The  black  one  and  the  white  one  are  just  of  the 
same  size,  but  the  for¬ 
mer  appears  to  be  the 
smaller.  1.  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  impres¬ 
sion  produced  on  the 
retina  extends  beyond 
the  outline  of  the  image. 

It  hears  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  space  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  image  that 
the  duration  ot  the  im¬ 
pression  does  to  the  time 
during  which  the  image 
is  seen.  A  star,  for  in¬ 
stance,  seeu  with  the 
naked  eye,  seems  to  l»e 
a  disc  of  sensible  mag¬ 
nitude.  On  account  of 
its  distance  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  point,  if  the 
rays  of  each  pencil  of 
light  produced  no  effect 
beyond  the  axis  of  con¬ 
vergence.  T  li  u  8,  the 
discs  of  both  the  sun 
and  moon  are  in  like 
manner  conceived  to  he 
apparently  enlarged. 

When  the  moon  is  uew, 
the  part  which  is  ren¬ 
dered  luminous  by  the 
sun  appears  to  be  a  portion  of  a  larger  sphere  than  the 
part  which  is  more  faintly  illuminated  by  the  reflected 
light  from  the  earth:  this  phenomenon  is  also  accounted 
for  by  the  apparent  enlargement,  by  irradiation,  of  the 
part  enlightened  by  the  sun.  A  kind  of  irradiation  may 
also  be  produced,  more  or  less,  in  a  telescope,  from  de¬ 
fects  in  the  object  glass,  the  irrationality  of  dispersion 
and  diffraction,  all  of  which  give  an  apparent  magnitude 
to  a  lu  mi  non  8  point.  The  apparent  magnitudes  of 
celestial  bodies  were  very  erroneously  estimated  before 
the  invention  of  the  telescope.  Tycho  Brahe  estimated 
the  diameter  of  Venus  to  he  twelve  times,  aud  Kepler, 
seven  times,  greater  than  it  is  now  known  to  he.  The 
cause  of  such  mistakes  is  not  removed  by  the  telescope, 
but,  by  increasing  the  seen  diameters  w  ithout  magnify¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  radiation,  a  proportional  diminution  is 
made  in  the  error  caused  by  the  apparent  enlargement. 
Objects  which  are  of  equal  size,  through  the  effect  of 
irradiation,  often  appear  to  differ  in  size;  this  effect 
depends  either  on  the  color  or  the  quantity  of  light 
which  falls  upon  them.  It  was  remarked  by  Sir  William 
Ilerschel,  that  when  a  bright  circle  was  viewed  together 
with  a  dark  one  on  a  bright  ground,  the  former  always 
appeared  larger  than  the  other:  ami  in  order  to  correct 
the  error  in  estimating  the  magnitudes  of  the  columns 
about  temples,  when  seen  against  a  bright  ground,  the 
ancients  made  the  thickness  of  the  columns  to  increase 
proportionately  to  the  distance  between  them.  Vitru¬ 
vius,  in  his  work  on  architecture,  explains  this  practice 
by  saying  that  the  columns  with  wide  intervals,  being 
more  surrounded  by  the  air,  appear  on  that  account  to 
be  more  slender  than  those  which  are  closer.  The  per¬ 
ceptions  of  magnitude,  however,  depend  partly  on  those 
of  distance,  and  a  contrary  effect  frequently  takes  place 
with  objects  viewed  agaftist  the  sky.  when  they  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  more  distant  than  is  really  the  case. 

Irrad'lcate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  in,  in,  and  radix ,  a  root.]  To 

j  fix  by  the  root ;  to  insert  firmly.  (R.) 


Irrational,  a.  [Lat.  irratinnalis.]  That  is  void  of 
reason;  not  rational.  Unreasonable;  absurd  ;  contrary 
to  reason;  unwise;  foolish. 

(Math.)  Applied  to  numbers  or  quantities  whose  roots 
are  incommensurable  with  unity,  and  which  cannot, 
therefore,  he  accurately  extracted.  Thus  the  root  of  2, 
or  y/  2,  is  irrational,  because  it  cannot  be  expressed  by 
any  finite  number.  If  the  side  of  a  square  he  equal  to 
1,  then  ]/~2  will  be  its  diagonal,  and  will  consequently  be 
irrational;  for  geometry  teaches  us  that  the  diagonal 
of  a  square  is  incommensurable  with  its  sides.  In  alge¬ 
bra,  irrationals  are  termed  surds ;  and  although  they 
cannot  be  expressed  in  any  finite  numbers,  yet  close 
approximations  can  be  made  to  their  intrinsic  values. 
Nothing  shows  this  more  plainly  than  the  evolution 
of  binomial  surds,  which  gives  as  near  a  value  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  result  aimed  at.  The  theory  is  as  follows: 
Assume  —  V~a+V IT;  then  by  squaring  each 

side  we  gain  Vxy  —a+V  b*  .'.x-\-y=a,  and 

2  y~b'  From  these  two  equations  we  find  x  and 

y  thus :  -  xy+y^a^—b 

And,  a: — y=y'u? —  b!  but  x+y—a 

a-f|/aa  — b  a— y/a*  — b 


and  y- 


2 


Fig.  1410. 


which  gives  us  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  value 
of  the  root  |/ a  -+-  y/  b. 

Irrationality,  n.  Want  of  rationality  or  reason,  or 
tlie  powers  of  understanding. 

Irra  tionally,  adv.  Without  reasou;  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  reason;  absurdity. 

Erra't  ionalness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  irrational ; 
irrationality. 

Irrawadl,  Irravady,  Irrawaddy.  Irawadi, 
or  Airavati.  (said  to  mean,  like  Mississippi,,  father  of 
i voters.)  The  principal  stream  in  Further  India*  E.  of  the 
Brahmapootra.  It  rises  in  Lat.  28°  N  ,  Lon.  97°  30  E.  ; 
and.  directing  its  course  W.S.W.,  passes  the  cities  of 
Anmnipura  and  Old  Ava.  In  Lat.  21°  45' it  is  joined 
from  the  N.W.  by  the  Kyan-quayn  river;  and  in  Lat. 
17°  50'  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which,  run¬ 
ning  to  the  S.W., passes  tin?  town  of  Persaim  or  Bassem  ; 
the  other,  running  to  the  8.E..  passes  Rangoon;  but 
these  branches  again  subdivide  into  many  streams. which 
are  met  by  the  tide.  The  intermediate  space  is  formed 
into  a  delta,  similar  to  that  of  the  Nile.  Along  the 
banks  of  this  river,  the  greater  part  of  the  Burmese 
dominions  is  settled;  and  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
2  0  tons  burden  as  far  lip  as  Ava.  Length,  abt.  1,200  m. 

Irrehut  table,  a.  That  cannot  be  rebutted. 

Irrecep  live,  a.  That  not  receives,  or  cannot  re¬ 
ceive. 

Irreelaim'able,  a.  Not  to  be  reclaimed ;  that  cannot 
be  recalled  from  error  or  vice;  that  cannot  he  brought 
to  reform;  irrecoverable;  incorrigible;  untamable. 

Irreelanm'ably,  adv.  So  as  not  to  admit  of  being 
reclaimed  or  of  reformation. 

Irrecoss'nizable.  a.  That  cannot  be  recognized. 

Irreconcilability,  n.  Quality  of  being  irreconcila¬ 
ble;  incongruity. 

Irreconcil'able,  a.  Not  reconcilable ;  not  to  be 
called  to  amity,  or  a  state  of  friendship  and  kindness; 
retaining  enmity.  —  That  cannot  be  made  to  agree  or  be 
consistent;  incongruous;  incompatible;  as,  opinious  or 
propositions. 

Irrcconcirablenc»S,n.  Quality  of  being  irrecon¬ 
cilable;  incompatibility;  incongruity. 

Irreconcilably,  adv.  In  a  manner  that  precludes 
reconciliation. 

Irrcconcile'ment,  Irreconcilla'tlon,w.  Want 

of  reconcilement;  disagreement. 

Irrccortl'ablc,  a.  [Lat.  imcordabilis.]  Not  to  bo 
recorded. 

Irrecov'erable,  a.  Not  to  bo  recovered  or  repaired; 
irreparable;  that  cannot  be  regained;  irretrievable; 
that  cannot  be  obtained  by  demand  or  suit;  not  to  be 
remedied. 

Irrccov'crablencss,  n.  The  state  of  being  irrecov¬ 
erable. 

Irrccov'crably,  adv.  Beyond  recovery  ;  beyond  the 
possibility  of  being  regained,  repaired,  or  remedied;  be¬ 
yond  the  possibility  of  being  reclaimed. 

I rrocus'able,  a.  [Fr.  in'ecusable.)  Not  liable  to  ex¬ 
ception. 

Irrerieemabil'Uy,  n.  The  quality  of  being  irre- 

deemable. 

Irredeemable,  a.  That  cannot  be  redeemed  ;  that 
is  not  subject  to  be  paid  at  the  nominal  value;  as,  “an 
irredeemable  paper  currency.” 

Irredeeni'ableiiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  irredeom- 
able. 

Irredeemably,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  redeemable. 

Irredii'cible,  a.  Not  to  be  reduced;  that  cannot  be 
brought  buck  to  a  former  state;  that  cannot  be  reduced 
or  changed  to  a  different  state. 

Irreducible  Cases.  (Algebra.)  The  name  given  to  those 
peculiar  cases  in  the  solution  of  cubic  equations  where 
Cardan’s  theory,  or  formula,  fails  in  its  application,  on 
account  of  its  imaginary  expression.  This  unfortunate 
circumstance  caused  great  difficulties  to  arise  in  the 
paths  of  early  analysts  ;  and  even  up  to  the  present  day 
all  efforts  may  be  deemed  unsuccessful.  In  order  to  show 
in  what  consists  the  difficulty,  let  the  proposed  cubic 
equation  bex3+ax-|-c=0;  then,  by  Cardan’s  r:le. wo  have 

* = c/t + •/2V“’+^e) + H 
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Now  if,  in  this  expression,  a  is  negative,  and  is 

greater  than  then  ??a9+%c*  will  be  a  negative 
quantity,  and,  consequently,  the  extraction  of  a  square 

root  will  be  impossible,  as  the  expression  V  j^a*- j-^c* 
will  be  imaginary.  (See  Imaginary  Quantity.)  But  it  is 
known,  from  the  theory  of  equations,  that  every  cubic  I 
equation  must  have  at  least  one  real  root;  audit  is  a  I 
circumstance  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  those  cubic 
equations  in  which  this  imaginary  expression  occurs, 
have  not  only  one  real  root,  but  have  all  the  three  roots 
real.  It  is  possible  to  disengage  the  expression  for  the 
value  of  x  from  the  imaginary  quantities  by  expanding 
it  by  the  binomial  theorem ;  for  the  imaginary  quantities, 
which  will  be  the  same  in  both  resulting  series,  will  be 
positive  in  the  one  series  and  negative  in  the  other: 
and,  therefore,  on  adding  the  series  together,  they  will 
be  eliminated.  However,  the  series  which  results  from 
this  source  will  rarely  be  what  is  termed  convergent, 
an*l.  consequently,  the  method  will  be  deprived  of  any 
utility  it  might  have  appeared  to  possess.  The  follow¬ 
ing  method  is,  perhaps,  the  simplest  of  the  many  which 
have  been  devised  wherewith  to  solve  the  difficulty  of 
cubic  equations.  Suppose  x* — xy=s  be  the  proposed 
equation,  an  arc,  a,  must  then  be  found  in  the  trigono¬ 
metrical  tables  whose  natural  cosine  is  3$y/3-^-2yy'y ; 
then  the  three  roots  of  the  equation  will  be 
*=2 y  ly  X  co$£a 

X=-V\9  X  sin  i(90°— a) 
x—2yiy  x  c«s^(90°— a). 

These  formulae  will  apply  whether  S'  be  negativeor  posi¬ 
tive;  but  when  S  is  negative,  it  would  simplify  the 
elimination  if  the  arc  a  should  be  chosen,  so  that  its 
sine,  and  not  its  cotine,  be  equal  to  3.<q/a  X  when 

the  roots  will  be  found  in  a  much  easier  manner. 

Irretlu'cibleness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  irredu¬ 
cible. 

Irreilu'cribly.  adv.  In  a  manner  not  reducible. 

Irroflec'tivo,  a.  Not  reflective. 

Irrefragrabil  ity,  n.  The  quality  of  being  irrefra¬ 
gable. 

Irref 'ratable,  a.  That  cannot  be  refuted  or  over- 1 
thrown;  incontrovertible;  unanswerable;  indisputa¬ 
ble:  incontestable;  undeniable. 

Irrcf  ratable  ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  irref¬ 
ragable.  or  incapable  of  being  refuted. 

Irrof 'rayably,  a  dr.  So  as  not  to  be  overthrown. 

Irrefutable,  a.  That  cannot  be  refuted  or  disproved :  i 
unanswerable;  indisputable. 

Irref 'utably,  adv.  Beyond  the  possibility  of  refuta¬ 
tion. 

I r resell 'e racy,  n.  Unregeneracy. 

Irregular,  a  [Lat.  irregularis —  in,  and  regular  is.] 
Not  regular;  not  according  to  common  form  or  rules; 
not  according  to  established  principles  or  customs  ;  de¬ 
viating  from  usage.  —  Not  conformable  to  nature  or  the 
usual  operation  of  natural  laws.  —  Not  according  to  the  I 
rules  of  art ;  i m methodical ;  anomalous.  —  Not  in  con¬ 
formity  to  laws  human  or  divine.  —  Disorderly;  intem¬ 
perate;  inordinate;  vicious.  —  Not  straight,  as  a  line; 
crooked;  not  uuiform,  as  motion;  variable;  changea¬ 
ble. 

(Gram.)  Deviating  from  the  common  rules  in  its  in¬ 
flections,  as  a  noun  or  verb. 

(Bol.)  Having  the  petals  which  constitute  one  series 
in  a  flower,  the  petals  for  example,  dissimilar  in  size  and 
form. 

1.  Cadence..  ( Mus .)  One  which  does  not  end  upon  the 
essential  chord  of  the  mode  in  which  a  piece  is  com¬ 
posed. 

/.  Troops.  (MU.)  Troops  enlisted,  paid,  and  officered 
differently  from  the  regular  army.  S  *,  in  the  British 
army  of  India,  there  are  several  regiments  of  irregular  | 
cavalry,  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  in  which 
the  men  provide  their  own  horses,  arms,  clothing,  and 
subsistence. 

Irreg  ular,  n.  One  who  does  not  follow  a  settled  rule. 
—  A  soldier  not  in  regular  service. 

Irregularity,  n.  [Fr.  irr  ego  lari  ft.]  Want  of  reg¬ 
ularity;  deviation  from  a  straight  line  or  from  any 
common  or  established  rule;  deviation  from  method  or 
order.  —  Deviation  from  law,  human  or  divine,  or  from 
moral  rectitude;  inordinate  practice;  vice. 

“  The  sinner  is  ashamed  of  his  irregularities."  —  Rogers. 

Irregularly,  adv.  Without  rule,  method,  or  order. 

Irreject'able,  a.  That  cannot  be  rejected. 

Irrela'tion,  n.  Quality  of  being  irrelative;  want  of 
relation. 

Irrel'ative.  a.  Not  relative;  unconnected. 

Irrelatively,  adv.  Unconnectedly. 

Irrel'evancy,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  irrelevant, 
not  being  applicable,  not  serving  to  aid  and  support. 

— a.  Not  applicable;  not  serving  to  support. 

Irrelevant,  a.  [in,  and  Fr.  relever ,  to  raise,  from 
clever.  Lat.,  elevo,  levo,  to  raise.]  Not  applicable.  (Law.) 
Argument,  testimony,  and  evidence  are  irrelevant ,  when 
they  do  not  serve  to  sustain  the  case. 

Irrel  evant ly,  adv.  Without  being  to  the  purpose. 

Irreliev'able,  a.  That  does  not  admit  relief. 

1  r  rel  igion.  n.  [Fr.  trrUiyion  —  in,  and  religion.] 
Want  of  religion,  or  contempt  of  it;  uugodliuess ; 
worldliness;  wickedness;  impiety. 

Irrelig,'ioui*t,  n.  One  who  is  irreligious. 

Irreligious,  a.  [Fr.  irr6Ugieux.)  Not  religious; 
destitute  of  religious  principles;  contemning  religion  ; 
impious;  ungodly;  contrary  to  religion;  profane.  I 


I  Irreligiously,  adv.  With  impiety;  wickedly. 

Irrelig'ioiisness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  irre¬ 
ligious  ;  want  of  religious  principles  or  practices ;  un¬ 
godliness. 

Irre  meable,  a.  [Fr.  irremeable,  from  Lat.  in,  priv., 
and  rmien,  to  return.]  Which  does  not  admit  of  return. 

Irremediable,  a.  [Fr.  irremediable.]  Not  to  be 
remedied :  that  cannot  be  cured,  corrected,  or  redressed ; 
incurable;  irretrievable;  irreparable. 

Irreme'diableuesM,  n.  £tateof  being  irremediable. 

Irreme'diably,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  that 
precludes  remedy,  cure,  or  correction. 

Irreinissible.  a.  [Fr.  irremissible. — in.  ami  remis¬ 
sible.]  Not  to  he  remitted  or  pardoned  ;  that  cannot  be 
forgiven  ;  unpardonable. 

Irreiuis'sibleiiess,  n.  The  quality  of  being  irre¬ 
missible. 

I  rre m is'sibly,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  pardoned. 

Irremis  sive,  a.  Not  remitting. 

Irremov abil  ity,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  irre¬ 
movable,  or  not  removable  from  office. 

Irremovable,  a.  Not  removable;  that  cannot  be 
moved  or  changed;  not  legally  removable  from  office. 

Irremov'ably,  adv.  So  as  not  to  admit  of  removal. 

Irren&ov'al.  n.  State  of  being  not  removed. 

Irremu  nerable.  a.  [Lat.  irremuntrabilis.]  That 
cannot  be  remunerated  or  rewarded. 

Irrenowned',,  a.  Not  renowned;  void  of  honor. 

“  Aud  eud  their  days  iu  irrenowned  shame."  —  Faerie  Queens. 

Irreparabil  ity,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  irrep¬ 
arable,  or  beyoud  repair  or  recovery. 

Irrep  arable,  a.  [Fr.  irreparable ;  Lat.  irreparabilis 
—  in,  and  reparabilis.]  That  cannot  be  repaired  or 
mended;  that  cannot  be  recovered  or  regained;  irre¬ 
coverable;  irretrievable;  irremediable;  incurable. 

Irrep'arablencttS,  n.  State  of  being  irreparable. 

Irrep  arably,  udr.  In  a  manner  or  degree  that  pre¬ 
cludes  recovery  or  repair. 

Irrepealabil  ily,  v.  State  of  being  irrepealahle. 

I  r  repea  I  able,  a.  That  cannot  be  repealed  or  re¬ 
voked. 

Irrepeal'ableiicss,  n.  Irrepealability ;  quality  of 
being  irrepeaialde. 

Irrepeal'ably,  adv.  Beyond  the  power  of  repeal. 

Irrepent'auee,  «.  Want  of  repentance;  impeni¬ 
tence. 

Irrepleviable,  Irreplevisable,  a.  (Law.) 

That  cannot  be  replevied  or  delivered  on  sureties. 

Bouvier. 

Irreprelieu'siblo,  a.  Not  reprehensible;  not  to  be 
blamed  or  censured  ;  free  from  fault. 

Irrepreheu'sibleuess,  n.  The  quality  of  being 

irreprehensible. 

Irreprelieu'sibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  incur 
blame;  without  blame. 

Irrepresent/able,  a.  Not  representable  ;  of  which 
the  idea  cannot  he  imparted  by  any  word  or  image;  as, j 
Gel’s  irreprcsentable  nature.” 

Irrepres  sible,  a.  That  cannot  be  repressed  or  re¬ 
strained. 

Irrepres'sibly,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  repressed. 

I rreproueh  able,  a.  That  cannot  be  justly  re¬ 
proached;  free  from  blame:  unblamable;  irreprovable ; 
innocent;  blameless;  unblemished. 

I  r  rep  roach 'a  bleu  ess,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  irreproachable. 

Irreproacli  ably,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  de¬ 
serve  reproach;  blamelessly. 

Irreprov  able,  a.  That  cannot  be  justly  reproved  ; 
blameless;  upright. 

Irreprov'ableness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  irreprovable. 

Irreprov'ably,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  liable  to  re¬ 
proof  or  blame. 

Irrepti'tious,  a.  [Lat.  irrepto,  to  creep  iuto.j  Creep¬ 
ing  ;  crept  in. 

I  rrep'u  t  able.  a.  Not  reputable  ;  disreputable. 

Irresil  lent,  a.  Not  resilient;  not  recoiling  or  re¬ 
funding.  —  Webster. 

Irreszst'ance,  n.  Forbearance  to  resist ;  non-resist¬ 
ance:  passive  submission. 

Irresistibil  ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  irresistible; 
power  or  force  beyond  resistance  or  opposition. 

Irresistible,  a.  [Fr.  irresistible.]  That  cannot  he 
successfully  resisted  or  opposed  ;  superior  to  opposition ; 
resistless. 

Irresist'ibleness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
irresistible. 

Irresistibly,  adv.  With  a  power  that  cannot  be 
successfully  resisted  or  opposed. 

Irres'oluble,  a.  Not  to  be  dissolved;  not  to  be 
broken. 

Irres'olubleness,  n.  Resistance  to  separation  of 
the  parts. 

Irres'olute,  a.  Not  resolute;  not  firm  or  constant  in 
purpose;  not  decided;  not  determined;  given  to  doubt; 
wavering;  vacillating;  undecided;  unsettled;  unstable; 
unsteady. 

Irres'olutely,  adv.  Without  firmness  of  mind  ;  with¬ 
out  decision. 

Irres'oluteness,  n.  Quality  of  being  irresolute; 
want  of  firm  determination  or  purpose ;  vacillation  of 
mind. 

Irresolii'tion,  n.  [Fr.  irresolution.]  Want  of  reso¬ 
lution  ;  want  of  decision  iu  purpose ;  a  fluctuation  of 
mind. 

Irresol vabil'ity,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  not 
being  resolvable.  _ 

Irresol  v'able,  a.  That  cannot  be  resolved. 

[  Ir resol  v'ablencss,  n.  Quality  of  being  irresol v- 

|  able. 
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1  Irresol  v'edly,  adv.  Without  settled  determi notion. 

|  Irrespective,  'i.  Not  having  regard  to;  (with  of.) 
Not  regarding  circumstances. 

1  rrcspec'ti vely,  adv.  Without  regard  to;  not  tak¬ 
ing  circumstances  into  consideration. 

Irrcs'pirable.  a.  [Lat.  rrrexpirabilis  —in,  and  re- 
spirabtlis.  See  Respire.]  Unfit  for  respiration;  not 
having  the  qualities  that  support  animal  life. 

Irresponsibility,  n.  Want  of  responsibility. 

Irresponsible,  a.  Not  responsible;  not  liable  or 
able  to  answer  lor  consequences  ;  not  answerable. 

1  rrespon'sibly,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  responsible. 

Irrespon  sive,  a.  Not  responsive. 

I  r  rest  rain  able,  a.  That  cannot  be  restrained  ;  un¬ 
rest  rai  liable. 

Irresns'citable,  a.  That  cannot  be  resuscitated. 

I  rresus  citably,  adv.  In  such  state  as  not  to  be 

resusci  table. 

I r retentive,  a.  Not  retentive;  not  capable  of  re¬ 
taining. 

Irretraee'ablo,  a.  That  cannot  be  retraced. 

Irretrievable,  a.  That  cannot  he  retrieved,  re¬ 
covered,  or  repaired;  irremediable;  irreparable;  irre¬ 
coverable. 

Irretriev'nbleness,  n.  Quality  of  being  irretriev¬ 
able. 

Irretrievably,  adv.  Irreparably  ;  irrecoverably;  in 
a  manner  not  to  be  regained. 

Irretnrn'able,  a.  Not  returnable. 

1  rreveal'able,  a.  That  may  not  be  revealed. 

Irrev'erenee,  n.  [Fr.  irrtrhence ;  Lat.  irreverenfia  ] 
Want  of  reverence,  or  want  of  veneration ;  want  of  due 
respect ;  want  of  a  due  regard  to  the  authority  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Supreme  Being. — Disrespect ;  state  of  being 
disregarded. 

I  rrev'erond,  a.  Irreverent ;  disrespectful. 

I  r  rev 'ere  lit,  a.  [Fr.  irreverent ;  Lat.  irrererens — in, 
and  reverens.]  Wanting  iu  reverence  and  veneration ;  not 
entertaining  or  manifesting  due  regard  to  the  Supreme 
Being;  proceeding  from  irreverence;  expressive  of  a 
want  of  veneration  ;  disrespectful.  —  Wanting  in  respect 
to  superiors. 

Irrev'erently,  adv.  In  an  irreverent  manner ;  with¬ 
out  due  respect  to  superiors. 

Irrevers  ible,  a.  That  cannot  he  reversed  ;  that  can¬ 
not  be  recalled,  repealed,  or  annulled ;  irrevocable;  un¬ 
changeable. 

Irrevers'ibleness,  n.  State  of  being  irreversible. 

Irreversibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  which  precludes  a 

reversal  or  repeal. 

Irrevocability,  Irrev'ocableness,  n.  [Fr. 

irrecocabilitc.]  State  of  being  irrevocable. 

I rrcv'ocable,  a.  [Lat.  irrecocabilis  —  in,  and  rei'oca- 
bilis.  See  Revoke.]  Not  .to  be  recalled  or  revoked; 
that  cannot  be  reversed,  repealed,  or  annulled. 

Irrevocably,  adv.  Beyond  recall ;  in  a  manner  pre¬ 
cluding  repeal. 

I  r rhetorical,  a.  Not  rhetorical :  not  persuasive. 

Ir'ri§£ate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  irrigo,  indyatus  —  in.  and  rigo, 
to  water:  akin  to  Ger.  regen.  and  Eng.  rain.]  To  lead 
or  conduct  water  or  any  other  liquid  to  a  place;  to 
water;  to  wet;  to  moisten  ;  to  bedew. 

(Agnc.)  To  water,  as  lands,  by  causing  a  stream  to 
flow  upon  it  and  spread  over  it. 

Irriga  tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  irrigatio,  from  irrigo,  to 
water.]  (Agnc.)  The  watering  of  the  earth  to  increase 
its  fruitfulness.  In  a  more  confined  sense,  the  term 
is  applied  to  that  species  of  flooding  which  consists  in 
spreading  a  sheet  of  water  over  a  field  or  meadow,  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  readily  withdrawn. 
Water  is  the  most  essential  of  all  the  substances  which 
concur  in  the  vegetation  and  growth  of  plants  ;  no  se**d 
can  germinate,  and  no  plant  receive  nourishment,  with¬ 
out  moisture.  No  verdure  exists  in  those  warm  cli¬ 
mates  where  the  rains  are  periodical  and  the  soil  is 
dried  up  by  continual  evaporation,  unless  springs  or 
rivers  supply  the  moisture  required :  and  vegetation  is 
always  the  most  luxuriant  where  there  is  abundance  of 
water,  a  warm  temperature,  and  rapid  evaporation. 
The  observation  of  these  circumstances  suggested  vari¬ 
ous  methods  of  /.  The  artificial  watering  of  the  earth, 
chiefly  to  produce  increased  crops  of  grass,  has  been  in 
use  for  a  very  remote  period.  In  the  Orient,  the  cli¬ 
mate  is  such  that,  in  various  situations,  soils  now  fer¬ 
tile  would  ho  sterile,  were  not  the  ground  enriched 
with  copious  supplies  of  water.  In  patriarchal  times, 
various  hydraulic  machines  were  used  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  ground  with  water.  Some  of  these 
resembled  our  common  water-wheels,  and  were  worked 
by  the  feet  of  men,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
modern  tread-mill.  It  is  to  this  custom  that  Moses  al¬ 
luded  when  he  reminded  the  Israelites  of  their  sowing 
their  corn  in  Egypt  and  watering  it  with  their  feet, 

( De.ut .  xi.  10.)  In  the  sandy  soils  of  Arabia,  a  similar 
practice  still  exists.  At  the  present  day,  in  Egypt, 
water  is  sometimes  raised,  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  by 
means  of  a  wicker  basket  lined  with  leather,  which  is 
held  by  cords  between  two  men,  who,  by  this  laborious 
means,  swing  it  over  the  banks  of  the  Nile  into  the 
canal  which  conveys  it  to  the  lands  intended  to  be  irri¬ 
gated.  The  Shadoof ,  which  is  a  simple  contrivance  for 
drawing  water  (Fig.' 1411),  is  also  commonly  used  for  the 
purpose,  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Oriental  countries. 
The  early  employment  of  irrigation  by  the  Egyptians 
and  Chinese  was  most  probably  the  result  of  the  good 
effects  which  were  observed  to  be  produced  by  the  over¬ 
flowing  of  the  Nile  and  theChinese  rivers.  In  Italy,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.,  1.  has  been  carried  on 
since  before  the  time  of  Virgil  :  and  the  process  is  still 
employed  in  the  same  district  with  great  care  and  zeal. 
Alter  the  fall  of  tt  e  Roman  empire,  agriculture  rapid!;: 
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declinod  ;  but.  singularly  enough,  7.  continued  to  be 
practised  throughout  the  dark  ages  wifh  great  suc¬ 
cess.  This  was  more  especially  the  case  iu  Lombardy, 
where  the  princes  patronized  and  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  tile  various  religious  establishments.  The 
waters  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Northern  Italy,  such 
as  the  Po,  tile  Adige,  the  Tagliament,  and  of  all  the 
minor  streams,  are  used  at  tile  present  day  for  irriga¬ 
tion.  No  other  country  possesses  so  large  an  extent  of 
rich  water-meadows  as  that  portion  of  Italy.  The 
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whole  country,  indeed,  from  Venice  to  Turin,  nmy  be 
sa itl  to  bo  formed  into  one  great  water-meadow.  From 
Italy  the  practice  spread  into  France  and  Spain,  and 
lastly  into  Britain.  In  Bengal,  wells  are  dug  in  the 
highest  parts  of  the  fields,  and  from  them,  by  means  of 
bullocks  and  a  rope  over  a  pulley,  water  is  raised  in 
buckets,  and  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the  fields  in  small 
channels.  Long  before  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus,  /.  was  practised  by  t lie  Mexicans.  They  col¬ 
lected  the  water  from  mountain  torrents,  and  conducted 
it  to  their  lands  by  means  of  proper  channels,  with  great 
care  and  skill.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  17 til  cen¬ 
tury.  however,  that  water-meadows  were  constructed  in 
Europe  upon  anything  like  a  scientific  system,  and  it 
was  only  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  18th  century 
that  great  improvements  took  place  in  this  branch  of 
agriculture.  With  regard  to  the  precise  manner  in  which 
irrigation  acts,  it  would  seem  that  much  depends  upon 
the  chemical  properties  of  the  river-water  employed. 
Atmospheric  air  and  water  contain  all  the  principal 
elements  of  vegetables;  namely,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbon;  the  rest  are  either  present  in  the 
soil,  or  held  in  solution  in  the  water.  Besides,  it  seems 
probable  that  water  has  an  important  office  with  respect 
to  the  growth  of  plants.  If  the  principle  discovered  by 
M  icaire  is  admitted,  namely,  that  plants  reject  through 
their  roots  those  portions  of  the  sap  which  form  the 
residue  of  its  elaboration,  these  portions  can  be  of  no 
further  use  to  the  plant,  and  may,  in  fact,  be  injurious 
to  it.  It  may  be.  therefore,  necessary  to  remove  this 
residue,  or  excrement,  as  it  may  be  called  ;  and  the  per¬ 
colation  of  water  through  the  soil  would  appear  to  be 
the  means  which  nature  has  provided  for  this  purpose. 
It  can,  therefore,  be  readily  supposed  that  the  simple 
washing  of  the  roots  with  pure  and  soft  running  water 
has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  plants.  If  water  lieallowed 
to  grow  stagnant,  and  to  evaporate,  leaving  the  hurtful 
matter  in  solution  to  remain  in  the  soil,  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  irrigation  are  lost.  In  such  cases,  rushes  and 
coarse  aquatic  plants  grow  instead  of  grasses,  as  may  be 
seen  in  all  marshy  places.  Irrigation,  to  be  effectual, 
depends,  therefore,  upon  the  circulation  of  the  water; 
and  the  more  porous  the  soil,  and  especially  the  sub¬ 
soil,  the  more  vigorous  is  the  vegetation.  In  all  cases 
of  irrigation,  the  water,  whether  it  comes  from  natural 
lakes  and  rivers, or  artificial  wells  and  ponds,  must  first 
be  above  the  level  of  the  land  to  be  irrigated.  This  is 
generally  the  most  important  point  to  be  considered. 
There  must  also  be  a  ready  exit  for  the  water  ;  conse¬ 
quently  the  land  must  not  lie  lower  than  the  natural 
receptacle  of  the  water.  One  of  the  first  and  most  im¬ 
portant  steps  in  /.  is.  therefore,  taking  the  level.  Tins 
becomes  a  simple  matterwhen  the  ground  lies  along  the 
banks  of  a  running  stream  A  channel,  receiving  the 
water  at  a  higher  point  than  that  to  which  the  river  flows, 
mav  be  dug  at  a  less  declivity  than  that  of  the  bed  ol  the 
stream,  and  made  to  carry  water  higher  than  the  banks 


of  the  river;  from  which  level  it  can  he  allowed  to  de¬ 
scend  slowly,  and  irrigate  a  considerable  space  before  it 
returns  to  the  stream.  This  form  of  /.  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  ;  and  the  size,  shape,  and  direction  of  the  channels 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  surface,  Ac.  In  all  / , 
the  general  principle  may  be  described  as  the  supply 
of  an  abundance  of  water  to  every  portion  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  taking  it  off  again  with  rapidity.  Artificial 
modes  of  effecting  these  two  results  are  often  necessary. 
When  the  surface  to  be  irrigated  is  Hat  and  level,  it  is 
frequently  necessary  to  form  artificial  slopes  for  the 
water  to  pass  over.  The  whole  of  the  ground  is  then 
laid  in  broad  undulating  beds,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  quite  level  from  end  to  end  where  the  supply-channel  j 
is  cut.  All  the  supply-furrows  are  fed  by  a  main  chan¬ 
nel  at  right  angles  to  the  beds  and  somewhat  above 
them.  When  the  flood-gates  are  opened,  the  water  flows 
into  all  the  upper  channels  very  regularly,  till  it  fills 
them  to  overflowing  iu  their  entire  length.  The  best 
water-meadows  are  those  which  have  a  perfect  command 
of  water  and  a  regular  supply.  During  frost,  when  the 
vegetation  of  dry  meadows  is  suspended,  the  water- 
meadows  are  allowed  to  have  a  current  of  water  flowing 
over  them.  By  this  means  they  are  protected  from  the 
effect  of  frost,  and  the  grass  continues  to  grow  as  long 
as  the  water  flows  over  it.  Whenever  the  temperature 
is  above  freezing,  however,  the  flow  of  water  is  stopped, 
as  too  much  moisture  would  be  injurious  to  the  vegeta¬ 
tion.  By  this  means,  at  the  first  sign  of  spring,  before 
the  dry  meadows  have  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
winter,  the  grass  grows  rapidly  iu  the  water-meadows. 
By  careful  and  judicious  management,  two  or  three 
crops  of  grass  can  also  be  obtained  in  one  season.  When 
the  water  is  suited  for  irrigation,  the  land  never  requires 
manure.  The  best  soil  for  a  water-meadow  is  a  good 
gravel.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  U.  States,  meadow 
lands  are  often  so  kept  flooded  with  water  in  the  winter 
season,  the  great  advantage  of  this  method  being  not 
so  much  the  superior  quantity  and  quality  <»f  the  grass 
produced,  as  the  early  spring  crops  furnished  by  them. 
They  thus  afford  pasturage  to  ewes  and  lambs,  which 
can,  by  this  means,  be  brought  earlier  into  the  market. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  agricultural  question  of  greater 
importance,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  than  the  im¬ 
provement  of  land  by  /. ;  for,  by  its  means,  all  the  rich 
organic  and  other  matters  diffused  through  the  rivers, 
which  would  otherwise  bo  borne  to  the  sea,  are  saved  to 
agriculture. 

Irrig^uoiis,  a.  [Lilt .irriguus.]  Supplied  with  water; 

well  watered;  watery:  moist;  dewy. 

Irris'ible,  a.  Not  risible. 

Irri'sion,  n.  [Lat.  inn  io —  in,  and  rideo.  risum,  to 
laugh  J  Act  of  laughing  at  another;  act  of  deriding  or 
mocking. 

Irritability, n.  [Fr.  irritability  from  L.  Lat.  irrita- 
bilitas.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  irritable,  or  of  being 
easily  irritated,  excited,  or  exasperated. 

( Phys.)  Susceptibility  of  excitement  or  irritation. 

( Physiol.)  A  power,  possessed  by  all  living,  organized 
boilies.  of  being  acted  upon  by  certain  stimuli,  and  of 
moving  responsible  to  such  stimuli.  It  is  the  ultimate 
vital  property.  —  Dunglison. 

(Bat.)  The  name  applied  to  many  very  interesting, 
hut  imperfectly  understood,  phenomena;  as  the  so-called 
Sleep  of  plants;  the  motion  of  the  spores  of  many  cryp¬ 
togam  ic  plants  by  means  of  cilia;  the  motions  of  Oscil- 
latoriie  LHatomacnv,  and  others  of  tho  lowest  Alga ;  the 
successive  approaches  of  the  stamens  of  Parnussia  pa- 
lustris  to  the  pistil :  the  movements  of  the  leaves  of  the 
Moving  Plant  of  India;  and  those  caused  by  agitation 
or  by  the  touch  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  leaves  of  Sen¬ 
sitive  Plants  of  the  Dianna  or  Venus’s  Fly-trap,  Ac .,  in 
the  stamens  of  the  Barberry,  Schizanthus,  Ac.,  and  in 
the  stigmas  of  Mimulus ,  Ac.  Many  explanations  have 
been  proposed  of  these  phenomena,  but  none  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

Ir'ri  table,  a.  [Lat.  irritabilis,  from  irrito,  imtatus.] 
Susceptible  of  irritation  or  excitement;  very  suscep¬ 
tible  of  anger  or  passion  ;  easily  provoked,  inflamed, 
or  exasperated. 

( Physi“l.  and  Bot.)  Susceptible  of  Irritation,  7.  r. 
Ir'ri lableness,  n.  Quality  of  being  irritable;  irrita¬ 
bility.  .  , 

Ir'ri tably,  adv.  In  a  way  to  be  irritated. 

Ir'ri  fancy,  n.  State  of  being  irritant. 

Ir'ritant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irritans.)  Irritating. 

_ t 2.  (Med.)  That  which  causes  irritation  or  pain,  heat, 

and  tension  ;  either  mechanically,  as  puncture,  acupunc¬ 
ture,  or  scarification;  chemically,  as  the  alkalies  and 
acids  ;  or  in  a  specific  manner,  as  cantharides.  Dunglison. 
Ir  ritate,  t>.  a.  [Lat.  irrito ;  akin  to  Or.  erelho .  usually 
eretluzo,  to  stir  to  anger,  to  provoke.]  To  rouse  to  anger; 
to  provoke;  to  excite;  to  stimulate;  to  exasperate;  to 
fret;  to  vex ;  to  tease;  to  inflame. 

( Med.)  To  excite  heat  and  redness,  as  in  the  skin  by 

friction.  ,  -  ....... 

Irritated,  p -  a.  Excited ;  provoked ;  subjected  to  irri¬ 
tation.  .  .  . 

Irritating,  p  a.  Exciting;  angering;  provoking; 

causing  irritation.  . 

Irrita  tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  irritatio.j  Act  of  irritating; 
act  of  exciting  or  rousing  to  anger;  incitement;  ex¬ 
citement;  provocation;  exasperation;  anger.  Kxcite- 
ment  or  action  produced  on  organized  bodies  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  stimulants,  medicines,  Ac. 

(Med.)  The  state  of  a  tissue  or  organ,  in  which  there 
is  excess  of  vital  movement;  commonly  manifested  by 
increase  of  the  circulation  and  sensibility.  Broussais 
defines  sensibility  to  be:  — the  condition  of  an  organ, 
the  excitation  of  which  is  carried  to  so  high  a  degree, 
that  the  equilibrium  resulting  from  the  balance  of  all 
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the  functions  is  broken.  In  this  signification  he  also 
uses  the  word  surirritation,  which  he  considers  as  a 
higher  degree,  and  as  the  essential  cause  of  fever.  1.  is 
the  common  precursor  of  inflammation  —  Dunglison. 

Morbid  I.;  Constitutional  I.  (Med.)  That  excitement 
which  occurs  after  injuries  done  to  the  body,  or  to  any 
part  thereof. 

Ir'ritati  ve,  a.  Tending  to  irritate. 

Ir'ritatory,  a.  Irritating;  stimulating. 

Ir'rorate,  v.  a.  |  Lat.  irroro,  to  bedew.]  To  sprinkle  or 
moisten  with  atoms,  as  the  earth  with  dew. 

Irrora't ion,  n.  A  bedewing;  a  sprinkling. 

I rru  brioitl.  a  Not  rubrical;  contrary  to  the  rubric. 

Io'riipt'ed,  a.  [Lat.  in,  into,  and  rumpo ,  to  burst.] 
Forced  through. 

Irrup'tion,  n  [Fr.;  Lat.  irruptio  —  in,  and  rumpo , 
ruptus ,  to  break.  See  Rupture.]  A  breaking,  rushing, 
or  bursting  into;  a  breaking  or  sudden  violent  rushing 
into  a  place. —  A  sudden  invasion  or  incursion  ;  a  sud¬ 
den,  violent  inroad,  or  entrance  of  invaders  into  a  place 
or  country. 

Irrup'ti ve,  a.  Rushing  in  or  upon. 

Ir't  iseli,a  river  of  N.  Asia,  rising  in  the  Altai  Mountains, 
J,ut.  47°  N.,  Lon.  88°  E.,  and  flowing  into  the  Obi  at 
Samarova. 

Irupana,  (e-ru-pa'na,)  a  town  of  Bolivia,  dept,  of  La 
Paz ;  pop.  unascertained. 

Irus.  (Homeric  Myth.)  a  beggar  of  Ithaca,  and  a  sort  of 
dependant  at  the  palace  of  Ulysses;  used  by  the  suitors 
of  Penelope  as  a  messenger  between  themselves  and  the 
chaste  wile.  Upon  the  return  of  the  long  absent  hus¬ 
band,  Irus,  who  had  forgotten  his  master's  features,  at¬ 
tempted  to  prevent  his  entrance  Into  the  palace;  but 
though  of  immense  stature  and  of  vast  strength,  Ulysses 
strip  k  him  dead  with  one  blow  of  bis  fist. 

Ir'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Muskingum  co.,  about  55 
m.  E.  by  N  of  Columbus. 

Ir'vin,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Howard  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
1,476. 

Ir'vine,  a  river  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  which  flows  into 
the  Frith  of  Clyde  at  Irvine. 

Ir  vine,  a  seaport  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  24  m.  S.W.  of 
Glasgow ;  pop.  7,500. 

Ir'vine,  iu  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Estil  co., 
on  the  Kentucky  River,  about  70  m.  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Ir'vine.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co., 
on  the  Alleghany  River,  abt.  212  m.  N  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Ir'vine's  Store,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Weakly 
co.,  abt.  114  m.  W.  of  Nashville. 

Ir'vinestown,  or  Lowtherstown,  a  town  of  Ireland, 
in  Ulster,  co.  Fermanagh,  about  0  m.  N.  of  Eniskilleu  ; 
pop.  1,300. 

Ir'ving,  Edward,  a  celebrated  Scotch  divine,  and  the 
thunder  of  a  sect  denominated  Irvingites ,  q.  v.  This 
clergyman,  whose  youthful  history  has  been  represented 
as  unsettled  and  vagrant,  was  born  at  the  village  of 
Annan  in  1792,  and  educated  for  the  ministry  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  Many  of  the  earlier  years  ot 
his  clerical  life  were  passed  iu  fulfilling  the  ordinances 
of  the  Church  iu  Haddington,  Kirkaldy,  and  Glasgow, 
his  fervid  eloquence  and  highly  figurative  style  creating 
for  him  many  admirers.  It  was  not,  however,  till  his 
arrival  in  Loudon,  about  1820,  that  his  tall,  remarkable 
figure  and  impressive  manner  attracted  to  him  that  at¬ 
tention  that  made  him  so  highly  popular  and  esteemed, 
his  church  in  Hatton  Garden  being  thronged  with  the 
elite,  of  London  Presbyterians,  and  compelling  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  much  larger  temple  iu  Gray’s  Inn  Road.  Soon 
after,  be  was  accused  by  the  synod  of  heresy  in  his  doc¬ 
trine,  and  atter  an  inquiry  that  extended  over  nearly 
two  years,  lie  was  superseded,  and  declared  by  the  pres¬ 
bytery  unfit  to  discharge  his  functions.  The  immediate 
cause  of  this  charge  was  the  introduction  into  his  ser¬ 
vice  of  what  was  called  a  supernatural  manifestation  of 
the  Spirit,  evincing  itself  in  a  rhapsody  of  unintelligible 
jargon  from  some  one  or  other  of  the  congregation, 
and  which  received  the  appellation  of  the  “Unknown 
Tongues.”  The  curiosity  to  hear  him  preach  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  his  visiting  Scotland  between  the  years  1828 
and  1829,  rose  to  a  state  of  the  most  extraordinary  anxi¬ 
ety,  the  doors  of  the  churches  and  chapels  being  crowded 
for  many  hours  before  the  time  of  service.  In  1833  he 
was  deposed  from  his  ministry  at  Annan,  his  native 
place,  which  had  such  an  effect  on  his  health,  that  he 
never  afterwards  rallied.  D.  1834. 

Ir  ving.  Washington,  an  American  author,  b.  in  New 
York,  1783.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  W in.  Irving,  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  Erwyns,  or  Irvings,  of  Orkney,  Scotland, 
who  flourished  there  iu  the  15th  cent.  His  lather  having 
died  while  he  was  still  young,  bis  education,  which  took 
place  at  home,  devolved  upon  his  elder  brothers,  young 
men  of  considerable  attainments.  His  health,  during 
youth  and  early  manhood,  was  exceedingly  delicate; 
and  though  his  studies  were  retarded  by  this  circum¬ 
stance,  his  imagination  and  perceptive  faculties  gained 
by  it;  for,  unable  to  sit  closely  to  bis  books,  he  spent  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  in  wandering  about  Manhattan 
Island,  observing  the  picturesque  aspects  of  nature  in 
that  place,  and  listening  to  the  odd  traditions  of  the 
old  Dutch  and  other  settlers.  It  is  to  these  first  im¬ 
pressions  ot  his  youth  that  so  much  of  the  quaiut 
piquancy  of  bis  writings  is  due.  His  literary  career 
was  commenced  in  1802,  with  a  number  of  sketches  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  “  New  York  Morning  Chronicle,”  entitled 
Letters  of  Jonathan  Oldstyle.  His  health  was,  however, 
so  frail  that  he  was  compelled  to  travel,  with  a  view  to 
its  renovation.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  visited 
France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  England.  On 
his  return  to  New-  York,  he,  together  with  Mr.  Kirke 
Paulding,  commenced  a  series  of  humorous  and  graphic 
sketches,  which  were  published  under  the  title  of  Sad- 
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magundi.  This  work  obtained  a  considerable  degree  of 
popularity,  but  was  suddenly  stopped  at  the  end  of  1807. 
Alter  this  he  wrote  a  number  of  tales  and  essays  for  the 
magazines  and  newspapers,  and  about  the  same  time 
began  to  study  the  law;  but  although  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  he  never  practised  as  a  barrister,  lu  1809 


Fig.  1412.  —  WASHINGTON  IRVING, 
was  published  the  humorous  History  of  New  York ,  by 
Dietrich  Knickerbocker,  which  instantly  made  7.  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  American  writers.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  war  against  England,  a  few  years  afterwards,  he 
was  attached,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  to  the  staff  of 
Gen.  Tompkins,  governor  of  New  York.  On  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  peace,  he  went  to  Liverpool  to  represent 
the  commercial  house  of  Irving  Brothers,  a  firm  which 
subsequently  failed;  whereupon  7.  occupied  himself  ex¬ 
clusively  with  literature.  Alter  having  travelled  over 
England,  he  commenced  his  Sketch-Book,  forwarding  his 
manuscript  in  instalments  to  New  York,  where  it  was 
published.  The  very  favorable  manner  in  which  the 
London  critics  spoke  of  this  work,  induced  7.  to  seek  a 
publisher  for  it  in  England  He  was  for  a  long  time 
unsuccessful  in  this  attempt;  and  having  already  met 
with  an  hospitable  reception  at  Abbotsford,  by  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott,  he  now  sought  that  gentleman's  advice.  Al¬ 
though  Scott  could  not  help  him  to  a  publisher,  he 
offered  to  procure  him  the  post,  of  editor  for  a  periodical 
then  about  to  be  started  in  Edinburgh.  7  declined  this 
kind  proposal.  **  My  whole  course  of  life,”  he  said,  “  has 
been  desultory;  and  I  am  unfitted  for  any  periodically 
recurring  task,  or  any  stipulated  labor  of  body  or  mind. 
I  have  no  command  of  my  talents,  such  as  they  are,  and 
have  to  watch  the  varyings  of  my  mind  as  I  should 
those  of  a  weathercock.  Practice  and  training  may 
bring  me  more  into  rule;  but  at  present  I  am  as  useless 
for  regular  service  as  one  of  my  own  country  Indians  or 
a  Don  Cossack.”  He  afterwards  purposed  to  issue  an 
English  edition  of  his  Sketch-Book  at  his  own  risk  ;  but 
his  publisher  failed  when  the  first  volume  only  had 
been  produced.  The  book  became  so  rapidly  popular, 
however,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  that  Mr.  Murray 
resolved  to  become  its  English  publisher;  and  hence¬ 
forth  7.'s  reputation  was  made.  A  second  volume  of 
the  Sketch-Book ,  Bracebridge  Hall ,  and  the  Tales  of  a 
Traveller  succeeded,  the  last  work  appearing  in  1824; 
the  author’s  residence  during  the  interval  of  their  com¬ 
position  being  alternately  at  London  and  Paris.  In 
1826,  he  set  out  for  Madrid,  for  the  purpose  of  examin¬ 
ing  some  important  documents  relative  to  Columbus, 
which  had  just  been  discovered  in  a  Jesuit  college  in 
that  city.  His  researches  in  the  Spanish  archives,  as 
well  as  his  explorations  of  the  old  cities  of  Spain,  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  publication  of  several  of  his  most  popular 
books  —  the  History  of  the.  Life  and  Voyages  of  Colum¬ 
bus;  the  Voyages  and  Discoveries  of  the  Companions  of 
Columbus;  The  Conquest  of  Granada;  and  Tates  of  the 
Alhambra.  In  1829,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
American  legation  in  London,  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  awarding  him  one  of  its  gold  medals,  and 
the  university  of  Oxford  conferring  upon  him  its  honor¬ 
ary  degree  of  li..d.  about  the  same  time.  In  1832,  “  after 
an  absence  of  17  years,  he  saw  again  the  blue  line  of  his 
native  land,”  as  he  has  said;  and  on  landing,  a  most 
enthusiastic  reception  awaited  him.  Leaving  New  York 
soon  afterwards,  in  company  with  Mr.  Elisworthy,  the 
Indian  commissioner,  he  travelled  in  the  far  West, 
his  knowledge  of  Indian  and  prairie  life  being  repro¬ 
duced  in  a  series  of  entertaining  works,  the  chief  of 
which  were  Tour  on  the  Prairies;  Astoria,  or  Enterprises 
Beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  the  Adventures  of 
Captain  Bonneville.  These  were  followed  by  a  variety 
of  sketches  supplied  to  the  American  periodicals.  In 
1841,  he  was  nominated  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
court  of  Spain,  representing  his  country  with  distin¬ 
guished  success  at  Madrid  till  1846,  when  he  was,  at  his 
own  wish,  recalled.  7.  hereupon  retired  to  his  beautiful 
estate,  Sunnyside,  (see  Fig.  1413,)  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  abt.  25  m.  from  New  York,  which  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  a  few  years  before.  In  this  charming  retreat  ho 
lived,  engaged  in  literary  labors,  till  his  death  ;  narrating 
the  rise  and  progress  of  Mohammedanism  in  his  lives 
of  Mahomet  and  his  Successors,  and  the  adventures  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  in  his  biography  of  that  poet  and 
essayist.  Besides  these,  he  revised  his  complete  works, 
and  published  a  collected  edition  of  them.  His  last 
productions  were  Chronicles  of  Woolf ert's  Roost,  a  series 
of  sketches  in  the  style  of  the  old  Sketch-Book ;  and 
the  Life  of  Washington ,  the  first  volume  of  which  wjus 
published  in  1865;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  conclud¬ 


ing  volumes,  was  bailed  with  an  enthusiastic  reception 
in  America,  while  in  England  it  became  as  popular  as 
the  previous  efforts  of  its  author.  The  genius  of  /.  has 
been  well  depicted  by  Messrs.  Evert  and  George  I)ny- 
ckinck,  from  whom  we  take  the  following  lines:  —  “In 
estimating  the  genius  of  7.,  we  can  hardly  attach  too 
high  a  value  to  the  refined  qualities  and  genial  humor 
which  have  made  his  writings  favorites  wherever  the 
English  language  is  read.  The  charm  is  in  the  propor¬ 
tion,  the  keeping,  the  happy  vein  which  inspires  happi¬ 
ness  in  return.  It  is  the  felicity  of  but  few  authors, 
out  of  the  vast  stock  of  English  literature,  to  delight 
equally  young  and  old.  The  talps  of  7.  are  the  favorite 
authors  of  childhood;  and  their  good-humor  and  amen¬ 
ity  can  please  where  most  literature  is  weariness,  in  the 
sick-room  of  the  convalescent.  Every  influence  which 
breathes  from  these  writings  is  good  and  generous. 
Their  sentiment  is  always  just  and  manly,  without  cant 
or  affectation  ;  their  humor  is  always  within  the  bounds 
of  propriety.  They  have  a  fresh  inspiration  of  American 
nature,  which  is  not  the  less  nature  for  the  art  with 
which  it  is  adorned.  The  color  of  personality  attaches 
us  throughout  to  the  author,  whose  humor  of  character 
is  always  to  be  felt.  This  happy  art  of  presenting  rude 
and  confused  objects  in  an  orderly,  pleasurable  aspect, 
isoneof  the  most  beneficent  in  literature.  The  philoso¬ 
pher  Hume  said  a  turn  for  humor  was  worth  to  him  ten 
thousand  a  year;  and  it  is  this  gift  which  the  writings 
of  7.  impart.  To  this  quality  is  allied  an  active  fancy 
and  poetic  imagination,  many  of  the  choicest  passages 
of  7.  being  interpenetrated  by  this  vivifying  power. 
Parallel  with  the  ruder,  but  more  robust  and  athletic 
writings  of  Cooper,  the  volumes  of  7.  improved  American 
society,  and  rendered  the  national  name  beloved  and  re¬ 
spected  abroad.”  7.  was  never  married,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  a  young  lady,  Miss  Hoffman,  whom  he 
had  loved, and  whose  Bible, “an  old  and  well-worn  copy, 
with  the  name  in  a  lady’s  delicate  hand,”  lay  on  the  table 
l»y  his  bedside  at  Sunnyside,  when  he  died.  His  death  was 
occasioned  by  a  sudden  stroke  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
Nov.  28,  1859.  On  Dec.  1,  the  day  of  his  funeral,  the 
bells  of  New  York  city  were  tolled,  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  civil  authorities,  and  the  flags  in 
the  harbor  and  on  the  public  buildings  displayed  at 
half-mast.  He  was  borne  to  his  grave  by  a  road  which 
winds  through  “Sleepy  Hollow”;  and  near  that  place, 
rendered  famous  by  his  genius,  he  now  sleeps.  His 
elder  brothers  were  four — W  illiam,  Peter,  Ebenezer. 
and  John  Treat.  All  were  engaged  in  literary  or  pro¬ 
fessional  life,  except  Ebenezer,  who  pursued  a  inercan- 
tde  career. 


Fig  1413.  —  sunnyside,  (on  the  Hudson.) 
Ir'vins;,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery  co., 
abt.  50  m.  E.N.E.  of  Alton. 

Ir'ving,  in  Kansas ,  a  township  of  Brown  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
800. 

— A  post-village  of  Marshall  co. 

Ir'vin$£.  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Pendleton  co.,  about 
38  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


chosen  by  each  congregation  out  of  their  own  number, 
and  ordained  either  by'  apostles  or  angels.  The  priests 
are  first  called  to  their  office  by  the  word  through  the 
prophets,  and  then  ordained  by  apostles;  and  by  a  like 
call  and  ordination  are  the  angels  chosen  from  among 
the  priests.  The  Holy  Eucharist  is  celebrated  every 
Lord's  Day;  and  there  is  divine  worship  several  times 
daily.  The  worship  is  conducted  by  means  of  a  ritual, 
which  embodies  portions  of  the  rituals  in  use  in  all 
different  sections  of  the  Church,  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Protestant.  In  their  ritual,  observances,  and  offices  of 
worship,  external  and  material  objects  occupy'  a  large 
place.  Music  and  painting,  vestments  of  divers  colors, 
incense,  lights,  Ac.,  are  all  employed  to  minister  through 
the  senses  what  is  conveyed  to  the  intellect  and  the 
spirit  by  words.  When  the  numbers  and  means  admit, 
the  worship  is  conducted  with  the  greatest  magnificence; 
while  it  is  also  capable  of  adaptation  to  very  narrow 
circumstances.  Besides  free-will  offerings,  members 
contribute  a  tenth  part  of  their  income  to  the  support 
of  the  priesthood.  The  great  object  of  interest  to  them 
is  the  hope  of  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ.  In  England, 
there  are  about  30  congregations  of  them,  comprising 
about  8,000  communicants;  and  there  are  also  con¬ 
gregations  of  them  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  France,  Canada,  and  the  United  States, 
although  in  these  last  countries  the  believers  are  not 
numerous. 

I r  v  iii^Ton.  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Washington  co. 

I  r'vi  M£*  ton,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Kossuth  co..  on 
the  E.  Fork  of  Des  Moines  River,  about  6  m.  below 
Algona. 

— A  township  of  Kossuth  co.  # 

Ir  vington,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of  Franklin  co., 
about  80  m.  W.N.W.  of  Boston. 

Ir'v 'BBijfton.  in  New  Jersey ,  a  post-village  of  Essex  co., 
about  14  m.  W.  of  New  York  city. 

lB*'viii$fton,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Westchester  co. 

I  r' well,  a  river  of  Lancashire,  England.  Length  40  m. ; 
flows  into  the  Mersey'. 

Br'win.  in  Georgia,  a  S.  central  co.;  area ,  about  700  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Oemulgee,  Alapaha,  and  the  head-waters  of 
the  Little  and  Santilla  rivers.  Surface ,  level ;  soil,  not 
fertile.  Cap.  Irwinville. 

fic*'win,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Union  co.,  about  30  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Ir'wiil,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  and  township  of  Ve¬ 
nango  co.,  about  12  m.  S.W.  of  Franklin;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  about  2,0i>0. 

Be*  wdh*s  Cross-Roads,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of 
Washington  co.,  about  30  m.  S.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

Ir  win's  Station,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 

Westmoreland  co. 

IrWinton,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Wilkin¬ 
son  co.,  about  20  m.  S.  of  Milledgeville. 

Is.  [A.S.  is,  ys;  Lat.  est ;  Gr.  esti  ;  Ger.  ist  ]  The  third 
person  singular,  pres,  indie,  of  the  substantive  verb, 
which  is  composed  of  three  or  four  distinct  roots,  which 
appear  in  the  words  am,  be,  are,  and  is. 

Isa  ac,  (Vzak.)  [Heb.,  laughter.]  One  of  the  patriar¬ 
chal  ancestors  of  the  Hebrew  nation  and  of  Christ,  son 
of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  b.  2053  b.  j.  At  the  age  of  forty 
he  married  Rebecca,  by  whom  he  bad  two  sons,  Esau 
and  Jacob;  the  former  becoming  the  founder  of  the 
Edomites,  and  the  latter,  under  the  name  of  Israel,  the 
parent  of  the  Twelve  Tribes,  or  the  Israelites.  Isaac 
lived  to  attain  his  ISOth  year,  dying  1873  years  b.c. 

Isaac  An  gelus,  a  Greek  emperor,  who,  having  ob¬ 
tained  the  crown  in  1185  by  the  murder  of  Andronicus 
Comnemi8,  was  himself  deposed  by  his  own  brother, 
thrown  into  the  palace  dungeons,  and  his  eyes  put  out. 

A  counter-revolution,  some  few  years  later,  drove  the 
brother  Alexius  from  his  usurped  throne,  and  the  blind 
Isaac  being  dragged  from  his  subterranean  dungeon, 
was  once  again  placed  on  the  imperial  seat,  which  he 
retained  till  his  death  in  1201. 

Isaac  <  om  lie'll  us,  a  Greek  emperor,  elected  to  the 
purple  in  1057,  in  place  of  Michael  Stratiotigus,  who  was 
deposed.  Having  excited  a  general  discontent  against 
him  by  meddling  with  the  property  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
he  ceded  the  crown  to  Constantine  Duncas,  1059,  and 
retired  to  a  monastery,  where  he  d.,  1061. 

Is'alicl,  a  village  of  Central  America.  See  Izabal. 


Sc  vinj;,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Barry  co. ; 

pop.  abt.  1,400.  *  j  Is  abel,  Isabel-color.  Isabf.i.la-color,  n.  A  brownish- 

Ir'v  i  n;,;’.  in  Minnesota ,  a  village,  cap.  of  Monongalia  co.,  i  yellow  color,  with  a  shade  of  dark-red.  —  Maunder. 
on  the  E.  s  tore  of  Green  Lake,  abt.  20  m.  W.  by  N.  uf  Is'abel,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Fulton  co. ;  pop.  abt. 


Forest  City. 

Ir'viiitf\  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Chautauqua  co., 
abt.  30  m.  S.S.  W.  of  Buffalo. 

— A  village  of  Westchester  co.,  abt.  26  m.  N.  of  New  York 
city. 

Ir'vinsr,  in  JFi'seormw,  a  post-township  of  Jackson  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  600. 

Ir'v  ill  site's*  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect  of  Christians, 
so  called  after  Rev.  Edward  Irving  {q.  v.),  but  who  style 
themselves  “the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.”  They  re¬ 
cognize,  as  the  only  standard  of  faith,  the  three  creeds  of 
the  Catholic  Church  —  the  Apostles’,  the  Nicene,  and  St. 
Athanasius'.  They  hold  that  supreme  rule  in  the  Church 
ought  to  ho  exercised,  as  at  first,  by  twelve  apostles,  not 
elected  or  ordained  by  men,  but  called  and  sent  forth 
immediately  by  God.  Besides  apostles,  they  have  proph¬ 
ets,  evangelists,  and  pastors  forming  the  ministry  of  the 
Church.  These,  together  with  the  powers  and  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  dispensed  and  distributed  among  her 
members,  they  regard  as  necessary  for  preparing  and 
perfecting  the  Church  for  the  second  advent  of  the 
Lord.  The  congregations  are  placed  under  the  pastoral 
rule  of  angels  or  bishops,  with  whom  are  associated  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry  priests  and  deacons.  The 
deacons  are  a  distinct  and  separate  order  of  ministers, 
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1,200. 

Is'abel,  or  Isabelle,  in  Trisco7mn,a  township  of  Pierce 
co. 

Isabel,  (St.*)  (e'sa-bail,)&  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  Matto 
Grosso,  on  river  Paraguassa,  an  affluent  of  the  Para¬ 
guay,  130  m.  from  St.  Salvador. 

Is'abel'la  of  Bavaria,  daughter  of  Stephen  II.,  duke 
of  Bavaria,  b.  1371,  married  to  Charles  VI.  of  Franco, 
1385  ;  d.  miserably  at  Paris,  after  a  reign  marked  by  in¬ 
trigues  and  crimes,  1435. 

Isabella  of  Castile,  daughter  of  John,  2d  king  of 
Castile,  B.  1450.  By  her  marriage,  in  1469,  with  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  5th  king  of  Aragon,  the  two  crowns  were  united. 
The  subsequent  conquest  of  Granada,  and  expulsion  of 
the  Moors,  left  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  first  sover¬ 
eigns  of  united  Spain.  7.  was  a  princess  of  remarkable 
abilities,  and  such  rare  domestic  virtues,  that  her  life 
and  conduct  became  the  pattern  and  example  to  all  the 
queens  and  married  ladies  of  the  age.  It  was  through 
7.’s  exertions  and  influence  that  Columbus  obtained  the 
small  armament  that  enabled  him  to  reach  the  New 
World.  This  amiable  sovereign  d.,  universally  beloved, 
in  1504.  Very  recently,  in  the  old  fortress  of  Si mancas, 
where  the  archives  of  Castile  are  kept,  have  been  found 
some  letters  in  7.’s  own  haud writing,  wherein  she  boasts 
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of  establishing  and  upholding  the  tribunal  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition  ;  while  other  official  documents  disclose  the 
fact  that  the  estates  of  the  unhappy  victims  who  per¬ 
ished  by  the  flames  were  wholly  devoted  to  the  queen's 
use, leaving  the  destitute  widows  and  children  in  absolute 


Fig.  1414.  —  ISABELLA  OP  CASTILE, 
poverty.  These  letters  have  been  the  occasion  of  stain 


ing  the  hitherto  respected  character  of  /. ;  but  it  must 
be  said, in  exoneration  of  the  queen,  that,  in  her  time,  and 
chiefly  in  her  country,  heresy  was  generally  considered 
the  greatest  of  crimes,  and  that  the  burning  of  heretics 
was  held  as  legitimate  a  thing,  as  is,  in  our  own  time,  the 
hanging  of  a  murderer.  It  must  be  recorded,  also,  that, 
so  far  from  being  avaricious,  /  had  her  treasury  always 
empty,  and  that, if  some  money  came  toiler  by  the  way 
of  the  Inquisition,  this  bloody  inheritance  was  certainly 
used  in  undertakings  of  general  benefit,  perhaps  to  pay 
some  of  the  bonds  of  the  caravels  on  which  Columbus 
came  to  discover  America,  The  loth  cent,  was  remote 
from  modern  civilization,  and  the  public  characters  of 
that  epoch  of  relative  barbarism  must  not  be  weighed  in 
the  same  balance  with  those  of  our  time. 

Isabella  II.,  Queen  of  Spain,  was  the  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  VII..  and  b.  at  Madrid  in  1830,  upon  which 
occasion  t lie  Salic  law,  which  had  previously  been  in 
force  in  Spain,  was  repealed  by  the  Cortes,  in  order  that 
Ferdinand's  only  child  might  inherit  the  crown.  The 
death  of  her  father,  in  1>33,  advanced  /.,  at  the  age  of 
three  years,  to  the  throne.  Her  uncle,  Don  Carlos,  who 
in  his  own  right,  and  that  of  his  son,  regarding  the  ab¬ 
rogating  of  the  Salic  law  as  a  direct  injustice  and  viola¬ 
tion  of  their  interests,  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  alle¬ 
giance,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Spanish  people,  deem¬ 
ing  it  beneath  their  honor  as  men  to  be  swayed  by  a 
woman,  supported  Don  Carlos  in  his  treason,  and  a  civil 
war  at  once  broke  out;  which,  after  raging  for  nearly 
seven  years,  was  Anally  terminated  in  1840,  by  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Carlists,  and  expulsion  of  their  chiefs  and 
leaders.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  1.  was  declared  of  age, 
and  at  sixteen  was  married  to  her  cousin  D"n  Francisco 
de  Assist  the  realm  being  governed,  during  her  long 
minority,  by  her  mother  Donna  Christina, and  Uspartero, 
Duke  of  Victory,  who  were  appointed  severally  to  the 
post  of  Regent.  The  principal  events  of  her  reign,  al¬ 
most  continually  disturbed  by  insurrections  and  cabals, 
will  he  found  under  SPAIN.  Dethroned  by  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  September,  1868,  /.  left  Spain,  accompanied  in 
her  Aight  by  the  king-consort  and  her  four  younger 
children,  and  took  refuge  in  France,  where  she  has  re¬ 
sided  since,  squandering  tin-  treasures  she  brought  witli 
her  into  exile.  Since  1840,  when  she  was  married 
against  her  will  to  a  man  said  to  he  unAt  for  the  con¬ 
jugal  state,  the  private  character  of  I.  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  considerable  censure  and  scandal.  She  has  had 
Ave children  :  1.  Infanta  Marie-Isahel-Francoise-d'Assise- 
Christine-de-Paule-Dominga,  horn  Dec.  20,  1851.^  2.  Al¬ 
fonso,  Prince  of  Asturias,  horn  Nov.  28, 1857. 

Marie  del  Pilar,  born  June  4,  1861.  4.  Infanta  Maria 
della  Pa/.,  born  June  23.  1862;  and  5.  Infanta  Maria 
Eulalie.  born  Feh.  12,  1864. 

Isabella.  (r.-m-M'ya.)  an  island  of  Mexico,  in  the  Pa- 
ciAc  Ocean  ;  bat.  21°  45'  N„  Lon.  106°  W. 

Isabel  la,  a  harbor  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hayti,  about  36 
m.  W.N.W.  of  Santiago.  It  was  here,  in  1493,  that  Co 
Dunlins  established  the  Arst  Europeau  settlement  in  the 
New  World. 

Isabel  la,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Worth  co., 
about  A)  in.  K.  of  Albany. 

Isabella,  in  Michigan ,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area ,  about  600 
8<|.  in.  Rivers.  Chippewa.  Pine,  and  Salt  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Isabella.  Pop.  about 
8,000. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Isabella  co..  about  75  m. 
N.E.  of  Grand  Rapids;  pop.  of  township  about  2,000. 

Isabella,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Ozark  co.,  about 
64  m.  S.  10.  of  Springfield. 

Isabella  llie  C’alliolic.  (Order  of.)  A  Spanish 
order  of  knighthood  founded  by  Ferdinand  VII.  in  1815. 
It  is  conferred  for  all  kinds  ot  merit. 

Is'abelle  Silver,  in  Wisconsin,  enters  Lake  Pepin  in 
Pierce  co. 

Is'abev  Jean  Baptiste,  a  celebrated  French  painter. 
B  at  Nancy  in  1767.  He  was  a  pupil  of  David,  but  early 
devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  miniature-painting, 
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and  in  1805  was  appointed  miniature-painter  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon  1.  In  1814  he  accompanied  the  Empress 
Maria  Louisa  to  Vienna,  returning  to  Paris  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  He  afterwards  visited  Russia,  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  lie  painted  por¬ 
traits  of  most  of  the  European  sovereigns,  and  of  many 
distinguished  men.  Among  his  works  are  several  large 
tablets  with  numerous  small  figures  :  the  Table  des  Mar€- 
chaux;  Revue,  de  premier  Consul  dans  lecourdes  Tuileries , 
Ac.  D.  1855. 

Isa<l<*r|>lioiift,  a.  [Gr.  isadelphos ,  like  a  brother.] 
(Rot.)  Noting  that  the  separate  bundles  of  staineusiu  a 
diadelphous  flower  are  equal  or  alike. 

Iste'us,  an  Athenian  orutor,  the  pupil  of  Lysias  and 
Isocrates.  He  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  4th  century 
B.  c.,  was  wholly  unconnected  with  public  affairs,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  instructing  others.  Eleven 
of  his  orations  are  still  extant. 
iMajfOj^'ic.  bagog  ical,  a.  [Gr.  eisagogilos.]  In¬ 
troductory. 

I'sagon,  n.  [Gr.  isos ,  equal,  and  gonia ,  an  angle.] 
(Geom.)  A  figure  having  equal  angles. 

Isaiah,  (Vzai-yd.)  (Script.)  The  first  in  order  of  the 
prophetic  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  called  after 
its  author.  Isaiah  prophesied  under  the  reigns  of  Uz- 
ziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah.  According  to  a 
Jewish  traditiou,  he  was  sawn  asunder,  by  order  of 
Mauasseh  ;  but  this  is  very  doubtful.  Down  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  last  century,  Isaiah  was  universally  re¬ 
garded,  both  by  Jews  and  Christians,  as  the  author  of 
this  book;  but  since  that  time  the  German  rationalists 
have  been  endeavoring  to  prove  that  the  book  is  a  col 
lection  of  prophecies  made  by  different  persons,  and  col¬ 
lected  ami  arranged  duriug  the  Babylonish  captivity 
For  the  arguments  against  this  view,  see  Jahn’s  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Bible ,  Prof.  Lee’s  Sermtms  and  Disserta¬ 
tions ,  Hengstenberg's  Christilogie.  des  Alten  Testaments , 
Horne’s  Introduction  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  pre¬ 
dictions  of  Isaiah  may,  according  to  Horne,  he  divided 
into  six  parts,  each  containing  a  number  of  discourses 
delivered  by  the  prophet  to  the  various  nations  or  peo¬ 
ple  whom  he  was  commissioned  to  address.  1.  Contains 
a  general  description  of  the  estate  and  condition  of  the 
Jews  in  the  several  periods  of  their  history;  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  and  success  of  the  gospel,  and  the  coming  of 
Messiah  to  judgment  (i.-v.),  delivered  during  the  reign 
of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah;  ‘2,  comprises  the  predictions 
delivered  in  tiie  reigns  of  Jotham  and  Ahaz  (vi.-xii.)  ; 
3,contaius  various  predilections  against  the  Babylonians, 
Assyrians,  Philistines, and  other  nations  with  whom  the 
Jews  had  any  intercourse  (xiii.-xxiii.) ;  4,  contains  a 
prophecy  of  the  great  calamities  that  should  befall  the 
people  of  God,  —  his  merciful  preservation  of  a  remnant 
of  them,  and  of  their  restoration  to  their  country, — 
of  their  conversion  to  the  gospel,  and  the  destruction 
of  Antichrist  (xxiv.-xxxv.)  ;  5.  comprises  the  historical 
part  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xxxvi.-xxxix  ) ;  6,  com¬ 
prises  a  senes  of  prophecies  delivered,  in  all  probability, 
towards  the  close  of  Hezekiah's  reign.  Isaiah  lias  been 
denominated  the  evangelical  prophet,  on  account  of  the 
number  and  variety  of  hit  prophecies  concerning  the 
Messiah.  This  prophet,  says  Lowth,  abounds  in  such 
transcendent  excellencies,  that  he  may  be  properly  said 
to  afford  the  most  perfect  model  of  prophetic  poetry, 
lie  is  at  once  elegant  and  sublime,  forcible  and  orna¬ 
mental;  ho  unites  energy  with  copiousness,  and  dignity 
with  variety.  In  his  sentiments  there  is  uncommon 
elevation  and  majesty;  in  his  imagery,  the  utmost  pro¬ 
priety,  elegance,  dignity,  and  diversity  ;  in  his  language, 
uncommon  beauty  and  energy,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  obscurity  of  his  subjects,  a  surprising  degree  of  clear¬ 
ness  and  simplicity.  To  these  we  may  add  that  there  is 
such  sweetness  in  the  poetical  composition  of  his  sen¬ 
tences,  whether  it  proceed  from  art  or  genius,  that  if 
the  Hebrew  poetry  is  at  present  possessed  of  any  remains 
of  its  native  grace  and  harmony,  we  shall  chiefly  find 
them  in  the  writings  of  Isaiah. 

Isanotzkoi,  a  strait  of  N.  America,  uniting  Behring's 
Sea  with  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

I'santi,  in  Minnesota ,  an  E.  co. ;  area ,  about  450  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  St.  Francis,  or  Rum  River,  and  numerous  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Pop.  about  ‘2,000. 

3.  Infanta  |  I'sar,  a  river  of  Germany,  rising  in  the  Tyrol,  6  m.  from 
Innspruck,  and  after  a  course  of  190  in.,  entering  the 
Danube  a  little  below  Deggendorf. 

■  satis,  n.  [Gr.  isazo,  to  make  equal;  supposed  to  re¬ 
move  the  roughness  of  the  skin.]  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Brassicacese.  I.  tinctoria ,  the  Woad,  is  an 
annual  plant,  native  of  Europe,  occasionally  cultivated 
here  for  the  sake  of  its  leaves,  which  yield  a  dye  that 
may  be  substituted  for  indigo.  It  grows  about  4  feet 
high,  with  large  leaves  clasping  the  stem  with  their 
broad  bases;  flowers  yellow,  large,  in  terminal  racemes. 
I  sail  re,  Clemence,  (e'sor.)  A  rich  and  noble  lady  of 
Toulouse,  who  instituted,  about  the  year  1490,  the 
“Jeux  Floureux”  of  Toulouse,  and  left  to  the  city  a 
considerable  sum  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  con¬ 
course  of  poetry. 

Is'ca,  n.  An  excrescence  on  the  oak  and  the  hazel ;  — 
formerly  used  as  a  cautery. 

Isollia,  (ees'ke.-a.)  [The  anc.  uEnaria.}  An  island  off  the 
coast  of  Italy,  between  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  that  of 
Gaeta;  area,  ‘24  sq.  ni.  1  is  a  favorite  place  of  summer 
resort,  and  is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  mineral 
waters  and  numerous  springs,  the  great  richness  of  its 
soil,  the  exquisite  flavor  of  its  fruits  and  wines,  and  the 
enchanting  character  of  its  scenery.  Its  highest  point 
is  the  volcanic  Monte  Eporneo,  2,574  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  of  which  the  eruptions  have  been  numerous 
and  disastrous.  The  Lake  of  I.  appears  to  occupy  an 
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extinct  crater  of  the  volcano,  and  abounds  in  fish. — 
Ischia,  the  cap.  of  the  island,  stands  on  its  E.  coast,  and 
faces  the  Bay  of  Naples.  It  is  defended  by  a  citadel 
(Fig.  1415)  built  on  a  rock  of  lava.  Pop.  3,500,  engaged 
in  fishing  and  vine-dressing. 


Fig.  1415.— CASTLE  OF  ISCHIA. 

Iscliiailic.  ( is-l.e-ad'ik .)  a.  [From  Gr.  ischion.  the  hip.] 
(Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  hip,  or  the  parts  near  it. 

Ischia'tfra.  n.  [Gr.  ischion,  the  hip,  and  agra,  a  catch- 
ing.l  (Med.)  Ischiadic  gout. 

Ischial,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  ischium,  or 
hip-bone. 

Iscliint'ic,  a.  Same  as  Tschiadic,  q.  v. 

Iscliim.  (ees'keem.)  a  circle,  town,  and  river  in  Siberia. 
The  circle  lies  to  the  S.  of  Siberia,  embraces  a  vast  ex¬ 
tent  of  barren  steppes,  and  has  a  scattered  population 
of  130,000.  The  town  is  of  small  importance,  with  a 
pop.  of  1,000;  and  the  river,  after  flowing  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  circle,  and  past  the  capital  of  the 
same  name,  falls  into  the  Irtisch. 

Iscliiom.  Is'cliion,  n.  [Gr.]  (Anat.)  One  of  the 
bones  of  the  foetal  pelvis,  and  a  part  of  the  os  innomina- 
tum  in  the  adult. 

Is<*lino|>li'oiiy,  n.  [From  Gr. ischnos,  thin,  and  phone, 
voice.J  ( Med.)  A  term  used  by  pathologists  to  designate 
a  thin  or  small  voice,  loss  of  voice,  and  imperfect  speech 
or  stammering. 

Isclmrot'ic,  n.  Medicine  for  curing  ischury. 

— a.  That  has  the  faculty  of  relieving  ischury. 

I.mdiu'ria,  Is'chury,  n.  Retention  of  urine  It  is 
distinguished  from  dvsuria  in  that,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  discharge  is  attended  with  muc’.r  difficulty,  whereas 
in  the  former  case  there  is  a  total  retention.  They  are 
both  either  acute,  arising  from  inflammation,  or  chronic, 
arising  from  calculus,  Ac. 

Isclma,  in  New  Y»rh,&  post-township  of  Cattaraugus 
co. ;  pop.  about  l,b00. 

Iscluia  Creek,  in  New  Tor k,  enters  the  Alleghany 
River  in  Cattaraugus  co. 

I'scr,  or  Gisera.  a  river  of  Austria,  rising  in  N.  Bohemia, 
and  flows  into  the  Elbe  at  Alt  Bunzlau.  Length,  60  m. 

Is^re,  a  department  of  France,  and  anciently  a  part  of 
the  prov.  of  Dauphin^,  bounded  N.  by  the  dep.  of  the 
Rhone,  Ain,  and  part  of  Savoy;  S.  by  the  dep.  of  the 
Hautes  Alpes;  W.  by  those  of  the  Loire  and  DrOme,  ami 
E.  by  Savoy  ;  area ,  3,1S5  sq.  in.  It  is  extremely  moun¬ 
tainous,  especially  in  the  S.E.,  where  spurs  from  the 
Alps  pierce  it  for  a  considerable  distance,  rising  to  eleva¬ 
tions  ranging  from  7.000  to  13,158  feet.  The  vine  and 
mulberry  are  very  extensively  cultivated,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  cereal  crops.  Minerals  are  also  Abundant, 
especially  iron,  copper,  and  lead.  The  manufactures  are 
principally  coarse  woollens,  sail-cloths,  gloves,  leather, 
Ac.  P>p. 650,000. —  Also,  the  name  of  a  river,  which, 
rising  in  Savoy,  pursues  a  S.W.  course  for  nearly  200  m., 
when  it  enters  the  Rhone,  to  the  N.  of  the  town  of 
Valence. 

Is'erite,  Is'erine,  n.  (Min.)  An  iron  sand  contain¬ 
ing  titanium.  It  is  a  variety  of  Menaccanite,  q.  v. 

Iserlolin,  (e'ser-ldn,)Rn  important  manufacturing  town 
of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia,  situated  in  a  picturesque  and 
mountainous  district,  on  the  Baar,  18  m.  \V .  of  Arnsberg. 
The  industry  of  /.  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  manufacture 
of  hardware  of  various  kinds,  especially  of  brass  -and 
bronze  articles.  Pop.  15,722. 

Iscr'nia,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apen¬ 
nines,  30  m.  from  Capua;  pop.  6,500. 

I 'set,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  issuing  from  a  lake  on  the 
E.  side  of  Ural  Mountains,  and  flowing  into  the  Tobol, 
in  prov.  of  Tobolsk;  length,  300  m. 

Is'sliem,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  W.  Flanders.  18  m. 
from  Bruges.  Manuf.  Linens,  cottons,  silks,  threads. 
Pop.  10,000.  J 

Isli.  [A.  S.  isc ;  Ger.  ».<?cA.]  A  termination  added  to  an 
adjective  to  express  diminution  ;  as,  bliu's/t,  tending  to 
blue.  It  is  likewise  sometimes  the  termination  of  a 
gentile  or  possessive  adjective;  as.  Swedish,  DaniiA.  It 
likewise  denotes  participation  of  the  qualities  of  the  sub¬ 
stantive  to  which  it  is  added  ;  as,  fool,  foolisA.  Worcester. 

Ish  bi-Be'nol.  (Script.)  A  giant  who  was  on  the 
point  of  killing  David  in  battle,  but  was  slain  by  Abishai. 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  16,  17.) 

IsIl'bONhetli,  son  and  successor  of  Saul.  Abner,  Saul’s 
kinsman  and  general,  so  managed  that  1.  was  acknowl¬ 
edged  king  at  Mahanaim  by  the  greatest  part  of  Israel, 
while  David  reigned  at  Hebron  over  Judah.  Involved 
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in  a  long  and  unsuccessful  war  against  David,  and  aban¬ 
doned  by  Abner,  ho  was  assassinated. 

Isliim.  (e-sheemf,)  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  rising  in  a 
mountainous  district  in  Lat.  51°  N.,  and  Lon.  74°  E.,  and 
after  a  tortuous  course  of  900  miles,  joining  the  Irtisch 
near  the  town  of  Ishim. 

Isti'inael.  son  of  Abraham,  by  Ilagar,  who  on  the 
birth  of  Isaac,  son  of  Sarah,  was  sent  forth  from  his 
father’s  house  with  his  mother.  After  dwelling  in  the 
desert  for  a  long  time,  he  became  a  great  hunter  and 
mighty  warrior.  The  Arabs  regarded  Ishmael  as  the 
father  of  their  nation,  and  the  author  of  their  language. 
He  lived  137  years. 

Ishmael  I.,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sophia  of 
Persia,  was  a  descendant  of  Ali,  son-in-law  of  Moham¬ 
med,  and  began  his  reign  in  1502.  lie  gained  many  vic¬ 
tories,  and  established  the  Persian  throne  upon  a  solid 
basis.  D.  1523. 

Ishmael  II.  (ish'ma-el,)  succeeded  Thomason  the  throne 
of  Persia,  in  1576.  He  was  a  sanguinary  prince,  and 
murdered  eight  of  his  brothers.  lie  was  poisoned  in 
1577,  by  his  sister,  out  of  religions  zeal,  7.  being  of  a  sect 
held  heretical  by  the  other  Mohammedans. 

Is  ia,  a  river  in  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  flowing  into  the 
Tay  at  Kinclaven.  It  is  noted  for  a  fall  of  70  perpendic¬ 
ular  feet. 

Isias'laii,  the  name  of  three  grand-dukes  of  Russia, 
who  reigned,  respectively,  1054-1078  ;  1146-1154;  1157— 
1161. 

Is  idore  of  Alexandria,  a  saint  and  partisan  of  Atha¬ 
nasius,  b.  in  Egypt  about  318  ;  D.  401. 

Isidore  of  Miletus,  a  Greek  architect,  employed  l»y 
Justinian  to  erect  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  6th  cent. 

Isidore  of  Pei.usium,  a  saint  and  disciple  of  Chrysos¬ 
tom,  author  of  letters  valued  for  their  remarks  on 
Scripture  passages,  on  theological  questions,  and  on 
church  discipline.  D.  about  440. 

Isidore  of  Seville,  a  saint  and  ecclesiastical  writer  and 
historian,  distinguished  for  his  piety  and  erudition,  B. 
about  570:  n.  636. 

I 'side,  n.  See  Icicle. 

Isi'li,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  35  m. 
from  Cagliari,  capital  of  province  of  the  same  name; 
pop.  2,600. 

I'siii^lass.  n.  [Ger.  hausenblas e,  the  air-bladder  of  the 
sturgeon.]  A  very  pure  form  of  gelatine.,  prepared  from 
certain  parts  of  the  entrails  of  several  fish.  The  best  is 
derived  from  the  sturgeon,  and  is  almost  exclusively  im¬ 
ported  from  Russia,  twisted  up  in  rolls  or  formed  into 
cakes,  which  are  afterwards  torn  into  shreds  or  cut  into 
fine  shavings  in  this  country.  Good  isinglass  should  be 
free  from  smell  and  taste,  and  perfectly  soluble  in  boil¬ 
ing  water. 

I'sis.  ( Egyptian  Myth.)  The  wife  of  Osiris  and  mother 
of  Horns.  She  is, 
however,  very  va¬ 
riously  described, 
and  invested  with 
many  different 
characters.  By 
the  Greeks,  she 
was  generally 
identified  w  i  t  h 
Demeter  (Ceres). 

Among  the  high¬ 
er  and  more  philo¬ 
sophical  theolo¬ 
gians  she  was 
made  the  symbol 
of  Pantheistic  di¬ 
vinity:  see  espe¬ 
cially  the  remark¬ 
able  passage  at 
the  end  of  the 
Golden  Ass  of 
Apuleius.  By  the 
people  she  w?is 
worshipped  as  the 
goddess  of  fecun¬ 
dity,  and  in  her 
honor  an  annual 
festival  was  insti- 
tuted  which 
lasted  seven  days. 

The  cow  was  sa¬ 
cred  to  her.  She 
was  represented  variously,  though  most  usually  as  a  wo¬ 
man  with  the  horns  of  a  cow,  sometimes  suckling-horns 
(Fig.  1416),  and  sometimes  with  the  lotus  on  her  head 
and  the  sistrum  in  her  hand.  Her  priests  were  bound 
to  observe  perpetual  chastity;  but  when  her  worship 
passed  into  foreign  countries,  her  rites  became  merely 
a  cloak  for  sacerdotal  licentiousness,  which  at  hist 
reached  such  a  pitch  that  they  were  prohibited  at 
Rome.  The  worship  of  Isis,  however,  was  repeatedly 
revived,  and  furnished  a  theme  for  the  indignant  pen  of 
Juvenal. 

(Adroit.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  Pogson  in  1856. 

Iskaiid'eroon.  {Geog.)  See  Alexandretta. 

Is'lteli Ic,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  106  m.  from  An¬ 
gora;  pop  10.000. 

Isla  «Ie  Pinos.  ( ees'la-da-pee'noce ,)  (  ‘  Isle  of  Pines,”) 
an  island  of  the  W.  Indies,  belonging  to  Cuba,  and  about 
50  in.  S.  of  Havana;  Lat.  21°  58'  N.,  Lon.  83°  W.  Area , 
about  6U0  sq.  m.  Surface,  diversified  by  mountains  ami 
plains  of  the  former:  the  Sierra  de  la  Canada  attains  the 
height  of  1.600  ft.  The  climate  of  the  island  is  remark¬ 
ably  salubrious;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min.  Silver,  quick¬ 
silver,  sulphur,  iron,  and  a  great  variety  of  fine  marble. 
The  principal  vegetable  products  are  tobacco,  pine,  ma- 
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hogany,  cedar,  besides  the  ordinary  tropical  fruits,  i 
The  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1494.  Fori 
many  years  it  was  a  rendezvous  for  pirates.  Cap.  Nueva 
Gerona.  Fop.  2,000. 

Isla  del  Hey,  ( ees'la-del-ra ,)  (“King’s  Island,”)  the 
largest  of  the  Pearl  Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  United  States  of  Colombia. 

Is  lam,  n.  The  religion  of  Mohammed.  The  body  of 
the  Faithful,  and  the  countries  in  which  their  religion 
is  professed,  are  so  termed  by  the  Mohammedans.  All 
those  who  professed  the  true  religion  and  the  unity 
of  God  before  the  arrival  of  Mohammed,  are  considered 
as  comprised  in  the  character  and  privileges  of  Iehuuism. 
The  Mufti  of  Constantinople,  or  the  chief  minister  of 
religion  in  Turkey,  bears  the  title  of  Sheikh-ul- Islam. 
See  Mohammedanism. 

Islamabad',  a  town  of  Cashmere,  35  m.  from  Serin- 
agur;  Lat.  33°  43'  N.,  Lon.  75°  5'  E.  Manuf.  Princi¬ 
pally  shawls.  Pop.  25,000. 

Islam  ism.  n.  The  religion  of  Mahomet;  Islam. 
Islam  it'ic.  a.  Relating  to  Islam,  or  Islamism. 
Is'lainizc,  v.  a.  To  conform  to  Islamism. 

Isla  si  <1,  ( IV  and ,)  n.  [A.  S  eland  — ea,  water,  and  land , 
land;  Ger.  and  Du.  eiland ;  Fr.  wfe.]  A  tract  of  land 
encompassed  with  water,  whether  of  the  sea,  a  river,  or 
a  lake; — in  contradistinction  to  continent  or  terra 
frma.  The  detached  portions  of  land  separated  from 
each  other,  and  from  the  larger  masses  or  continents,  by 
water  spaces  more  or  less  wide  and  deep,  are  of  two 
very  distinct  kinds.  Some  are  elongated  and  generally 
parallel  to  continents,  others  are  detached,  rounded,  or 
in  groups  and  systems  iu  open  ocean.  The  former  are 
called  continental ,  and  the  latter  pelagic.  Of  the  con¬ 
tinental  islands  of  Europe,  the  British  Islands,  the 
islands  between  Italy  and  Spain,  and  those  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  Archipelago,  are  the  most  important.  As  connected 
with  Asia  and  Africa,  Formosa,  and  the  Japanese  group, 
the  New-Zealand  group,  Madagascar,  and  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  are  the  most  characteristic; 
while  the  W est  India  Islands,  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  the 
chain  of  islands  off  the  north  coast  of  North  America 
are  illustrative  examples. 

Islands  of  the  Blessed.  [Lat.  Insuh v  Beatorum  ;  Gr. 
Nesoi  Makaron .]  (Myth.)  The  happy  islands,  supposed 
to  lie  westward  in  the  ocean,  whither  after  death  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  were  transported. 

Island.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-office  of  Clinton  co. 

InI  and,  in  Washington  Territory ,  an  extreme N.W.  co., 
consisting  of  a  number  of  islands  between  the  Strait  of 
Juan  de  Fuca  on  the  W.,  and  the  mainland  on  the  S. 
and  E. :  area ,  estimated  at  abt.  700  sq.  m. ;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Con pevi lie.  Pop  abt.  800. 

— To  dot  with  islands;  to  make  an  island  of. 

Island  Bridge,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co. 

of  Dublin,  abt.  2  m.  W.  of  Dublin  Castle;  pop.  700. 
Isl'and  City,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Owsley  co. 
Isl'and  City,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Gentry  co. 
Isl  and  Creek,  in  Georgia ,  a  village  of  Hancock  co., 
a  few  m.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Islam!  Creelt,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Jasper  co. 
Isl  'ami  Freek,  in  Ohio^tL  post-village  and  township 
of  Jefferson  co.,  abt.  155  in.  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus ;  pop. 
of  township  abt.  1,632. 

Isl'and  Fond,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Essex  co., 
abt  14  ♦  m.  N.W.  of  Portland,  Maine. 

Islands.  ( Hay  of.)  a  considerable  bay  of  British  North 
America,  being  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Newfoundland  ;  Lat.  49°  20'  N.,  Lou. 
58°  15'  W. 

Isl  anded,  a.  Insulated  ;  formed  as  an  island. 
Isl'ander,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  an  island. 

Islandy,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  full  of  islands. 

Inlay,  Ilay,  or  Ila,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  W.  islands 
of  Scotland,  S.W.  of  Jura,  belonging  to.  the  co.  of  Ar- 
gyle.  Ext.  25  m.  long  and  24  broad.  Area,  154,000 
acres.  Desc.  The  soil  is  varied,  but  a  small  portion 
being  suitable  for  cultivation.  Prod.  Barley,  oats,  and 
flax.  Pop.  17,000. 

Inlay,  ( ees'li ,)  a  seaport-town  in  Peru,  port  of  entry  of 
Arequipa;  Lat.  17°  S.,  Lon.  72°  10'  5"  W. 

Inle,  (ik,)  n.  [O.  Fr.  isle  ;  Fr.  He;  It.  isola ;  Lat.  insula  — 
in,  and  salum,  the  sea.J  Land  in  the  sea,  that  is,  land, 
or  a  tract  of  land,  surrounded  by  the  sea  or  by  water; 
an  island. 

Inle,  (eel,)  a  river  rising  in  dep.  of  Upper  Vienne,  France, 
and  joining  the  Dordogne  at  Libourne;  length.  160  m. 
Inle  an  Haul,  ( eel-a-ho ,)  in  Maine,  a  rocky  islet  and 
light-house  at  the  entrance  of  Penobscot  Bay.  It  ex¬ 
hibits  a  fixed  light,  40  ft.  above  sea-level,  in  Lat  43° 
59'  N.,  Lon.  68°  34'  W. 

Isle-aux-i’oudres,  (eel-o-kood'r,)  an  island  of  prov. 

|  of  Quebec,  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  abt.  57  m.  N.E.  of| 
Quebec. 

Inleboroiig-ti,  ( il'bur-ruh ,)  in  Maine ,  a  township  of 
]  Waldo  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Inle-I>ien,  (eel-dee{r,)  an  island  abt.  15  m.  W.  of  the 
|  Court  of  Vendee,  France. 

Inle  la  Ulotte,  in  Vermont.  See  La  Motte. 

— A  post-township  of  Grand  Isle  co. 

Inle  of  France,  (Fr.  Ile-de-France,)  an  ancient 
prov.  of  France,  now  included  in  the  deps.  Oise,  Seine, 
Seine-et-Oise,  Seine-et-Marne,  and  Aisne. 

Inle  of  F ranee.  See  Mauritius. 

Inle  of  Wigi'iit.  See  Wight,  (Isle  of.) 

Inle  of  Wi^li t,  in  Virginia ,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  abt.  230 
sq.  m.  Fivers.  James  and  Blackwater  rivers.  Surface , 
diversified;  soft,  not  very  fertile.  This  co.  was  one  of 
the  original  8  shires  into  which  Virginia  was  divided  in 
1634.  Cap.  Smithfield.  Pop.  8,320. 

Inle  Hoy  ale,  (He  roy'al,)  in  Michigan,  an  island  of  Ke¬ 
weenaw  co., in  Lake  Superior,  abt.  50  m.  N.W.  of  Kewoe- 
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naw  Point;  area ,  abt.  210  sq.m.  Surface,  generally 
level  ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Copper  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities.  The  island  has  several  excellent  harbors,  but  as 
yet  there  is  no  permanent  population. 

Inlen  of  Shoals,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  group  of  eight 
small  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  8  m.  S.S.E. 
of  Portsmouth  Lighthouse;  Lat.  42°  58'  N.,  Lon.  70°  37' 
20"  W. 

Isl  et,  v.  A  little  island. 

Inlet,  (VUt,)  or  Isi.e'ta,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  El 
Paso  co.,  on  an  island  iu  the  Rio  Grunde,  a  few  in.  above 
San  Elizario. 

Isleworth.  (i'sel-worth,)  a  suburb  of  London,  Eng., 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  opposite  Rich¬ 
mond  ;  pop.  8,000. 

Islington.  (anc.  called  Iscldone,)  a  suburb  of  London, 
Eng. ;  pop.  170,000. 

Isli|>,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Suf¬ 
folk  co.,  about  45  m.  N.E.  of  New  York;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  about  3,845. 

Islti'ga.  a  town  and  volcano  in  S.  of  Peru;  Lat.  19°  12' 
S  ,  Lon.  68°  50'  W.  The  town  is  13,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  the  volcano,  4  in.  distant,  about 
18,000  feet. 

Ism.  n.  [From  the  Eng.  termination  -ism,  expressing  t lie 
tiieory  or  abstract  idea  denoted  by  the  word  of  which  it 
is  the  affix.)  A  theory,  tenet,  or  doctrine;  —  particu¬ 
larly  used  in  a  bad  sense;  a  fanatical  code  of  belief  or 
argument;  a  wild  or  problematic  idea  expressed  in 
words;  a  specious  and  alluring,  but  unsubstantial  doc¬ 
trine. 

Is'macl  Pash'a,  Khedive,  or  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  son 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  was  b.  at  Cairo  in  1830,  and  succeeded  his 
brother,  Said  Pasha,  as  ruler  of  Egypt,  in  Jan.,  1863.  He 
was  educated  in  Paris,  and  on  his  return  to  Egypt,  in 
1849,  he  opposed  the  policy  of  Abbas  Pasha,  the  then 
viceroy,  who,  as  it  was  supposed,  for  political  purposes, 
made,  in  1853.  a  criminal  charge  against  him,  which  was 
not,  however,  proceeded  with.  In  1855,  7.  P.  visited 
France  on  a  confidential  mission,  and  proceeded  to 
Rome.  Since  his  accession  to  the  viceroyalty,  he  has 
actively  pursued  the  internal  policy  of  his  predeces¬ 
sor,  namely,  the  development  of  the  resources  of  his 
country,  and  the  placing  her  in  a  state  of  real  (though 
not  openly  avowed)  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
The  most  important  event  of  his  rule  will  bo  found  un¬ 
der  Suez  (Canal  of),  page  2282.  Ilis  portrait  will  be 
found  under  Egypt,  page  854.  He  was  deposed  August, 
1879,  and  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mehemed  Tewfik,  who 
was  born  in  1852. 

Ismail,  or  Ismailov,  (is'ma-eel.)  a  fortified  town  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  Turkey,  prov.  of  Moldavia,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Kilia  branch  of  the  Danube,  about  40  m.  from  the  mouth 
of  that  river.  It  was  taken,  destroyed,  and  its  garrison 
put  to  the  sword  by  Suwaroff  in  Dec.,  1790;  came  into 
the  possession  of  Russia  after  the  peace  of  Bucharest  in 
1812;  but  reverted  to  Turkey  by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
1856.  It  has  a  good  river-port,  and  carries  on  an  im¬ 
portant  trade  in  corn,  as  well  as  a  considerable  general 
trade.  Pop.  35,000. 

Es'nsk,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  65  m.  from  Constanti¬ 
nople.  It  was  formerly  the  cap.  of  Bithynia,  but  is  now 
a  mere  village.  The  lake  of  same  name  is  20  in.  long, 
and  6  broad. 

Is'olmre.  n.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and  bams ,  weight.]  ( Phys . 
Geog.)  An  imaginary  line  connecting  together  those 
places  on  the  earth  where  the  mean  height  of  the  ba¬ 
rometer  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  the  same.  —  Johnson. 

Isobaroinct'ric.  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  bar  os’  weight, 
and  metron ,  a  measure.]  (Phys.  Geog.)  Noting  lines  on 
the  globe  connecting  places  where  there  is  the  same 
mean  difference  between  the  monthly  extremes  of  the 
barometer.  —  Worcester. 

Isoclii'mal.  IMH-Iiiiii'enal.  a.  [Gr.t’sos,  equal, and 
cheima,  winter.]  {Phys.  Geog.)  Having  the  same  mean 
winter  temperature. 

Isochi'iiicne,  n.  [See  above.]  {Phys.  Geog.)  An  im¬ 
aginary  line  connecting  together  all  the  places  on  the 
earth  which  have  the  same  mean  wiuter  temperature. 

Johnson. 

Isochromaf  'ic.  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and  chroma ,  color.] 
Having  the  same  color. 

/.  Lines.  ( Optics.)  When  a  pencil  of  polarized  light  is 
transmitted  along  the  axis  of  a  crystal,  such  as  mica 
or  nitre,  and  then  received  into  the  eye  after  passing 
through  a  plate  of  tourmaline,  colored  rings  are  per¬ 
ceived.  To  these  colored  rings  the  term  isochromatic 
lines  has  been  applied.  If  between  two  plates  of  tour¬ 
maline  having  their  axes  at  right  angles  to  one  another, 
a  plate  of  nitre  be  placed,  having  its  surfaces  perpendic¬ 
ular  to  the  axis  of  the  natural  prism,  and  highly  pol¬ 
ished,  and  the  sj'stem,  held  close  to  the  eye,  be  turned 
towards  the  sky  or  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  there  will  be 
seen  a  series  of  oval  rings  about  each  of  two  points  or 
poles,  forming  together  figures  resembling  the  curve* 
called  lemniscata.  The  curves  receive  their  name  from 
the  circumstance  that  throughout  each  the  tint  is  con¬ 
stant. 

Isoch'ronal.  Isoch  ronous,  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal, 
and  chronos,  time.]  (Meek.)  Noting  oscillations  or 
vibrations  performed  in  equal  times.  —  Isochronal  lines 
are  those  along  which  a  heavy  body  descends  with  a 
uniform  velocity. 

Isoctl'ronisni.  n.  [See  above.]  {Mech.)  A  remarkable 
property  appertaining  to  all  systems  in  equilibrium,  by 
which,  when  slightly  disturbed  more  or  less,  the  oscil¬ 
lations  resulting  are  all  performed  in  the  same  time,  or 
so  nearly  in  the  same  time  that  any  retardation  or  ac¬ 
celeration  is  imperceptible.  When  a  pendulum,  for 
iustauce,  is  allowed  to  vibrate  till  it  rests,  it  will  be 
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found  that  no  perceptible  difference  exists  between  the 
vibrations  of  longer  or  shorter  extent,  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  vibrations  being  made  in  the  same  length  of  time. 
Again,  in  the  sound  produced  by  a  musical  string,  the 
finest  ear  cannot  detect  any  difference  in  the  pitch  of  a 
note  made  by  a  smart  blow  on  the  pianoforte  key  and 
a  gentle  touch ;  yet  a  very  small  difference  in  the 
number  of  vibrations  per  second  would  be  perceptible 
to  the  ear. 

Isocli'ronon,  n.  A  clock  or  time-keeper  designed  to 
keep  exactly  equal  time. 

Isocli'rous,  a.  [Gr.  isos, equal, and  chroa,  color.]  ( Bot .) 
Uniformly  colored  throughout;  one-colored. 

Isoelin  ill,  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and  khno,  to  incline.] 
(Phys.  Geog.)  Having  equal  inclination. — /.  lines  are 
those  lines  which  pass  through  places  where  the  mag¬ 
netic  dip  or  inclination  is  the  same. 

Isoc'rates,  one  of  the  greatest  orators  of  Greece,  was 
B.  at  Athens,  B.  c.  436,  and  was  the  son  of  a  musical-in¬ 
strument  maker.  His  principal  teachers  were  Gorgias, 
Prodicus,  and  Theramenes.  On  account  of  his  weak 
voice  and  natural  timidity,  he  took  but  little  share  him¬ 
self  in  public  speaking,  but  he  applied  himself  with  the 
greatest  ardor  to  instruction  in  the  art  of  eloquence, 
and  preparing  orations  for  others.  He  was  particularly 
distinguished  for  a  polished  style  and  an  harmonious 
construction  of  his  sentences;  his  subjects  were  the 
most  important  points  of  morals  and  politics,  and  it  is 
recorded  to  his  honor  that  he  never,  by  writing  or  accu¬ 
sation,  injured  a  single  individual.  He  was  warmly 
attached  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  such  was 
his  grief  on  hearing  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Clueronea, 
that  he  took  no  food  for  four  days,  and  literally  D.  of 
starvation  in  the  98th  year  of  his  age. 

Isod'oanon,  n.  [G r.  isodomos,  built  alike.]  (Anc.  Arch.) 
Masonry  cut  and  squared  to  the  same  height,  so  that 
when  laid,  the  corners  were  all  regular  and  equal. 

Isocly  nani'ic,  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and  dynamis ,  power  ] 

( Ph ys.  Geog.)  Applied  to  lines  passing  through  all  places 
on  the  globe  where  magnetic  intensity  is  the  same. 

Iso'etes,  n.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  etos,  the  year;  from  its  being 
evergreen.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Marsillacex. 
I.  lacustris ,  the  Quilt-wort,  is  a  curious  aquatic,  fre¬ 
quently  wholly  submerged,  found  in  ponds  and  rivers  in 
the  New  England  and  Middle  States.  Its  leaves 
fronds  are  numerous,  tufted  and  simple,  somewhat 
spreading,  containing  numerous  cells  divided  both  by 
longitudinal  and  transverse  partitions;  thecae  whitish, 
imbedded  in  corresponding  cavities  in  the  bases  of  the 
fronds,  traversed  within  by  many  threads  to  which  the 
numerous,  small,  white,  granular  spores  are  attached. 

Isosreotlierin'al,  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  ge,  the  earth 
and  therm*,  heat.]  (Phys.  Geog.)  Noting  lines  which,  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth,  pass  through  all  places  having 
the  same  mean  temperature. 

Isog;on'ic,  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and  gonia ,  an  angle. 
(Phys.  Geog.)  Applied  to  lines  passing  through  al 
places  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  which  the  hori¬ 
zontal  magnetic  needle  makes  the  same  angle  with  the 
meridian,  or  at  which  the  declination  is  the  same. 

Isog'rapliy.  n.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and  grapho ,  to  write.] 
Imitation  of  handwriting. 

I.soliy  'c^tose,  n.  [Gr.  isos,  and  yet  os,  rain]  (Phys. 
Geog.)  An  imaginary  line  connecting  all  those  places  on 
the  earth  where  toe- mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  is  the 
same.  —  Johnson. 

Isola,  (e-so'la,)  a  town  of  Austrian  Illyria,  7  m.  from 
Capo  d'Isfria  ;  pop.  4,000. 

Iso'la  Biol  la.  See  M.aggiore,  (Lago.) 

flsola-<lel-Giglio.  (- dailrgeel'ye-o ,)  a  town  and  island 
of  Tuscany,  in  the  Mediterranean,  18  m.  from  Orbitello; 
Lat.  42°  20'  N.,  Lon  10°  56'  E. ;  area ,  8  sq.  lit. ;  pop.  2,5.  )0. 

iNii'la-GroK  Ma,  or  Lung.a,  an  island  of  Austria,  in  the 
Adriatic,  on  W.  coast  of  Dalmatia,  between  Lat.  43°  51' 
and  44°  11'  N.  It  is  27  in.  long,  and  3  broad.  Pop.  12,000 

Is'olable,  a.  ( Chem .)  That  may  be  isolated  from  other 
substances  in  combination. 

Is'olate,  v.  a.  [It  isolato,  detached,  isolato ,  several 
houses  standing  separate,  from  is-olu  —  Lat.  insula ,  an 
island.]  To  place  in  a  detached  situation;  to  place  by 
itself;  to  insulate. 

(Chem.)  To  separate  a  substance  from  a  combination 
by  decomposition  or  substitution. 

(Phys  )  To  insulate. 

Is'olatCMl.  p.  a.  Separated.  —  Insulated. 

IsDro^ons  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and  logos,  analogy. 
(Chem.)  Applied  to  a  series  of  carbon  compounds,  that 
differ  from  each  other  by  one  or  more  equivalents  of 
hydrogen,  but  still  bear  a  close  relationship.  Thus,  the 
derivatives  of  ethyl,  C4II5,  are  isologous  with  those  of 
ally I.  C0H5,  both  of  these  radicals  commencing  a  series 
of  acids,  ethers,  alcohols,  aldehydes,  Ac. 

I some'ria,  n.  (Algebra.)  A  distribution  into  equal 
parts.  —  Bailey. 

Isomeric*,  a.  [See  below.]  (Chem.)  Noting  compounds 
which  contain  the  same  elements  in  the  same  ratio,  and 
yet  exhibit  distiuct chemical  qualities.  —  See  Isomerism. 

ISOlll'erilles,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  meros,  part.] 
(Chem.)  Substances  which  have  the  same  ultimate  com¬ 
position,  but  different  properties,  owing  to  their  elements 
being  grouped  together  in  a  different  manner.  Thus, 
fori  1  date  of  ethyl  and  acetate  of  methyl  have  precisely 
the  same  ultimate  composition,  but  their  elements  are 
disposed  in  a  different  manner: 


Isom'eroii*,  a.  (Bot.)  Applied  to  a  flower  in  which 
the  different  parts  are  equal  to  each  other  in  number. 

Isometric*.  Isometrieal,  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and 
metrein,  to  measure.]  (Perspective.)  Applied  to  a  method 
of  drawing  any  building,  or 
range  of  buildings,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  height, 
length,  and  breadth  may  be 
exhibited  in  the  proportion 
which  they  really  bear  to 
each  other,  and  not  as  they 
appear  when  the  drawing  is 
made  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  perspective ;  in  other 
words,  the  perspective  plane 
of  the  paper  must  be  ima¬ 
gined  as  making  equal  an¬ 
gles  with  the  three  principal 
dimensions  of  the  figure  and 
the  eye,  at  an  infinite  dis¬ 
tance.  Thus  lines  in  the  3 
principal  directions  will  he 
drawn  on  the  same  scale, 
and  that  scale  is  the  same 
for  all  parts  of  the  line.  The 
manner  in  which  an  object 
is  represented  when  drawu 


Fig.  1417. 


Formic  acid, 
C2I103, 

Acetic  acid, 
C^Ig^  )3, 

Isomerism.  n. 

ing  isomeric. 


Oxide  of*ethyl, 

C4II5O  =  C6Hc04;  and 

Oxide  of  methyl, 

C2II3O  —  CgllgO^. 

(Chem.)  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 


in  isometrieal  perspective  will  be  best  understood  by 
reference  to  Fig.  1417,  in  which  a  cube  (1 )  is  represented 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  perspective,  and  (2)  ac¬ 
cording  to  isometrieal  perspective. 

Isomor'pliisin,  n.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and  morphe,  form.] 
(Chem.)  The  state  or  quality  of  being  isomorphous. 

Isomor  pilous,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  substances  which 
resemble  each  other  in  their  crystalline  forms,  hut  differ 
in  their  component  parts.  Thus  the  phosphate  and  bi¬ 
phosphate  of  soda  have  the  same  form,  or  are  isomor¬ 
phous,  with  the  arseniate  and  binarseniate  of  soda  ;  and 
in  regard  to  other  bases,  such  as  potash  and  ammonia, 
each  arseniate  has  a  corresponding  phosphate  possessed 
of  the  same  form.  In  these  cases  there  is  necessarily  an 
analogy  in  the  atomic  constitution  of  the  compounds, 
which  are  observed  to  possess  the  same  number  of  equiv¬ 
alents  of  acid,  alkali,  and  water  of  crystallization,  and 
differ  in  nothing  except  that  the  one  series  contains  an 
atom  of  arsenic,  and  the  other  an  atom  of  phosphorus. 

IsonaBi'ctra,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Sapo- 
taceit.  The  species  1.  yutta ,  the  Taban-tree,  is  a  large 
forest-tree  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  growing  60  or  70 
feet  high,  with  a  trunk  2  or  3  feet  in  diameter,  and 
abounding  in  milky  juice,  which  is  Gutta-percha ,  q.  v. 
The  juice  has  been  obtained  by  felling  the  trees,  and 
through  this  extravagant  mode  it  has  become  extinct 
in  Singapore,  whence  the  produce  was  first  obtained. 
The  average  quantity  yielded  by  each  tree  is  set  down 
at  20  lbs. 

Isoperimet'rical*  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and  perime- 
tron ,  circumference.]  (Grom  )  A  term  applied  to  figures, 
rectilineal  or  curvilineal,  having  equal  perimeters. — 
An  /.  problem  originally  denoted  one  in  which,  of  all 
possible  1.  figures,  that  one  was  required  which  pos¬ 
sessed  some  other  assigned  property  or  properties.  As 
an  example  of  an  1.  theorem,  to  which  the  solutions  of 
such  problems  lead,  we  may  cite  the  well-known  one 
according  to  which  the  area  of  a  circle  is  greater  than 
that  enclosed  by  any  other  I.  figure.  The  term  /.,  how¬ 
ever,  was  soon  extended  to  a  more  general  class  of  prob¬ 
lems  regarding  the  nature  of  the  figure  which,  having 
certain  properties  in  common  with  others,  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  latter  by  some  maximum  or  minimum 
property. 

I'sopoci.  n.  [Gr.  isos,  and  pnus,  a  foot.]  (Zoi/l.)  A 
crustacean  which  has  the  legs  all  alike,  and  adapted 
only  for  locomotion  and  prehension. 

ls'og>ocl.  Iso|>  ocIoiis.  a.  Relating  to  an  isopod. 

I 'SO  pyre,  n.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and  pur,  fire.]  (Min.)  A 
grayish  or  black  glassy  mineral  found  at  St.  .Just  near 
Penzance,  and  on  Gal  ton  Hill,  Edinburgh.  Coup.  Silica 
47*09,  alumina  13*91,  oxide  of  iron  20  07,  lime  15*43,  oxide 
of  copper  1*94. 

iNOs'celes,  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and  skeros ,  a  leg.]  An 
J.  triangle  is  one  which  has  two  equal  sides. 

IsosJemoaioiis,  a.  [G r.  isos,  and  stemon,  a  thread  or 
stamen.]  (Bot.)  A  term  which,  in  expressing  the  pro¬ 
portion  that  one  part  hears  to  another,  denotes  that  the 
stamens  are  equal  in  number  to  the  petals. 

Isotli'eral,  a.  [Gr.  isos,  and  the r ns,  summer.]  (Phys. 
Geog.)  Applied  to  lines  which  pass  through  those  parts 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  which  have  the  same  mean 
summer  heat. 

I 'sot  here,  n.  (Phys.  Geog.)  An  isotheral  line. 

I  sotherm,  n.  [Gr.  isos,  and  thernie ,  heat.J  (Phys. 
Geog.)  An  isothermal  line. 

Isotherm'al.  a.  Having  equal  heat  or  temperature. 

I.  Lines.  (Phys.  Geog.)  Are  those  which  pass  through 
those  points  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  which  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  the  same.  Isothermal  zones 
are  spaces  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator  having  the 
same  mean  temperature,  and  bounded  by  corresponding 
isothermal  lines.  On  account  of  the  irregular  form  and 
disposition  of  the  continental  masses,  by  which  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  different  places  is  greatly  influenced,  the  iso¬ 
thermal  curves  are  not  parallel  to  the  equator,  except¬ 
ing  in  the  very  low  latitudes.  According  to  Humboldt, 
the  isothermal  line  which  corresponds  to  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  32°  Fahrenheit  passes  between  Ulea  in  Lapland, 
Lat.  66°,  and  Table  Hay  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  Lat. 
54°.  The  isothermal  line  of  41°  passes  near  Stockholm, 
Lat.  59%3,  and  St.  George’s  Bay,  Newfoundland,  Lat. 
4b°  The  line  of  50°  passes  through  the  Netherlands, 
Lat  51°  and  uear  Boston  in  the  United  States,  Lat. 
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42^4°;  that  of  59°  between  Rome  and  Florence,  Lat.  43°, 
and  Raleigh  in  North  Carolina,  Lat.  36°.  In  all  these 
cases  we  see  that  the  isothermal  lines,  in  passing  from 
the  western  side  of  the  continent  of  Europe  to  the  east¬ 
ern  coast  of  America,  deviate  very  considerably  towards 
the  south;  the  deviation  in  one  case  amounting  to  11%° 
of  latitude.  In  passing  over  the  American  continent,  they 
again  recede  to  the  northward  ;  and  in  California,  and  to 
the  north  of  that  peninsula,  along  the  western  side  of 
the  continent,  the  annual  temperature  is  nearly  the 
same  as  under  similar  latitudes  in  the  west  of  Europe. 
From  the  western  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  old  comi- 
ueiit,  the  flexure  of  the  isothermal  curves  and  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  mean  annual  temperature  under  the  same 
parallels  are  not  less  conspicuous.  The  isothermal  line 
of  55°  passes  through  Nantes,  Lat.  47°,  and  Pekin.  Lat. 
39%.  Edinburgh  and  Kasan  (in  the  east  of  Russia) 
have  the  same  latitude;  hut  the  mean  annual  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  former  is  48°,  while  that  of  the  second  is  be¬ 
low  38°.  For  the  different  causes  which  affect  the 
parallelism  of  the  isothermal  lines,  or  which  produce  the 
differences  of  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  places 
under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  see  Climate. 

Isol  lierom'brose,  n.  [Gr.  isos,  tinros,  summer,  and 
ombros,  rain.]  (Phys.  Grog.)  An  imaginary  line  con¬ 
necting  all  those  places  on  the  earth  where  the  quantity 
of  summer  rain  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  yearly 
quantity  of  rain.  —  Johnson. 

Isotoii'ic,  a.  [Gr.  isos,  and  tonos,  tone.]  Haviugequal 
tones. 

Isotropic,  a.  [Gr.  isos,  and  tropeo .  to  turn.]  (Physics.) 
Applied  to  bodies  the  elastic  force  of  which  acts  equally 
in  all  directions. 

Ispahan',  (anc.  A spadana,)  a  celebrated  city  of  Persia, 
and  iormerly  the  cap.  of  that  empire,  211  ni.  S.  of 
Teheran,  and  263  S.S.W.  of  Bnshire.  This  city  was 
once  so  extensive  and  populous  that  the  Persians  said 
of  it,  “  Ispahan  is  half  the  world.”  It  is  situated  in  the 
prov.  Irak-Ajemi,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  as  well  as  of 
a  beglerbeglic  of  the  same  name.  This  city,  which  was 
at  the  height  of  its  glory  during  the  reign  of  Shall  Ab¬ 
bas,  in  the  17th  cent.,  now  presents  to  the  observer 
little  beyond  the  magnificent  ruins  of  its  former  great¬ 
ness.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  plain, 
abundantly  watered  by  t  he  Zenderood,  a  river  about  600 
feet  broad;  and  is  surrounded  by  groves,  avenues,  and 
spreading  orchards.  Within  its  limits  the  city  com¬ 
prises  one  vast  succession  of  superb  mosques,  immense 
bazaars,  marble  palaces,  canals,  fountains,  and  gardens. 
/.  has  within  the  last  60  years  begun  to  revive  trom  its 
long  regime  of  desolation.  The  manufacture  of  all  kinds 
of  woven  fabrics,  from  the  most  costly  gold  brocade  of 
figured  velvet,  to  the  most  ordinary  calico  or  coarse 
cotton,  is  pursued  on  an  extensive  scale;  many  hands 
are  also  employed  in  making  trinkets  and  jewelry, 
paper,  and  papier-mache  goods,  arms,  steel  sword-blades, 
glass  and  earthenware.  /.  is  the  chief  commercial  em¬ 
porium  of  Persia,  and  on  the  great  line  of  communication 
between  India,  Cabul,  and  China  on  the  E.,  and  Turkey, 
Egypt,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  W.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  considered  the  best  artificers  in  Persia,  and 
education  is  very  general.  I.,  under  the  caliphs  of  Bag¬ 
dad,  became  the  cap  of  Irak,  and  under  Shall  Abbas, 
the  metropolis  of  Persia.  Under  this  great  monarch,  1. 
was  a  city  24  m.  in  circuit,  and  contained  160  mosques, 
48  colleges,  1,800  caravanserais,  273  public  baths,  and 
12  cemeteries,  and  was  inhabited  by  600.000  people.  In 
1722,  1.  was  reduced  by  the  Appans,  and  in  1727  was 
retaken  by  Nadir  Shah.  who.  however,  took  no  steps 
to  restore  it  to  its  ancient  glory.  Within  the  last  100 
years,  the  cap.  has  been  transferred  to  Teheran,  and  /. 
has  gradually  fallen  into  a  state  of  decay,  from  which 
even  its  commercial  importance  has  not  been  able  to 
redeem  it.  Pop.  estimated  at  60,000. 

IspalBan'ee.  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Ispahan. 

Is  rael,  (  Kingdom  of.)  one  of  the  two  kingdoms  into 
which  the  Jewish  nation  were  divided  on  the  death  of 
Solomon.  Upon  that  event  taking  place,  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  elected  Rehoboam,  one  of  Solo¬ 
mon’s  sons,  for  their  king,  who,  making  Jerusalem  his 
capital,  established  the  kingdom  of  Judah  ;  while  Jero¬ 
boam.  his  brother,  was  at  the  same  time  nominated 
king  of  the  remaining  ten  tribes,  who,  fixing  the  royal 
seat  first  at  Siehein,  and  afterwards  in  Samaria,  estab¬ 
lished  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Israel. 

For  the  250  years 
which  the  king- 
dom  existed,  19 
sovereigns  sat  on 
t lie  throne, begin¬ 
ning  with  Jero- 
hoam,  and  termi- 
nating  with  Ho-  j 
shea,  in  whose  | 
reign  Shalmane-  I 
ser,  king  of  As-  j| 
syria,  took  and  ] 
destroyed  t  h  e  ] 
cap.,  and  carried  i 
the  whole  of  the  :  ^ 
people  into  Meso- 
potamia  as  cap-  }■ 
tives,  terniinat-  1Z. 
ing  in  721  b.  c.  ^  ^ 

the  kingdom  oVf^  _ , 

Israel.  Dm  ing 
the  tw*o  centuries 
and  a  half  that 

the  i  n  d  e  p  e  n-  Fig.  1418.  —  church  of  st.  John. 
deuce  and  power  (Samaria.) 
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of  Israel  endured,  its  people  were  engaged  in  almost 
constant  war  with  the  rival  kingdom  of  Judah,  as  well 
as  with  the  monarchs  of  Syria  and  Assyria.  The  king¬ 
dom  of  Israel  was  infinitely  more  populous  and  consul- 1 
erably  larger  than  the  rival  state,  and  comprehended 
the  whole  of  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  a  portion  of  Judea. 
Of  the  town  of  Samaria,  7.  v.,  the  most  conspicuous  ruin  , 
now  extant  is  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (Fig. 
1418)  erected  on  the  spot  which  an  old  tradition  fixed  as 
the  place  of  his  burial,  if  not  of  his  martyrdom.  It  was 1 
probably  built  during  the  crusades,  though  its  erection' 
is  attributed  to  the  Empress  Helena. 

Israel,  (tz'rai-el.)  [iieb.,  the  strong,  the  struggler.] 
(Script.)  The  name  bestowed  on  Jacob,  after  his  en¬ 
counter  with  the  angel  in  the  wilderness.  This  name  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  descendants  of  this  patri¬ 
arch,  and  still  retained  by  all  of  the  Jewish  persuasion.! 

Is'rael,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Preble  eo. ;  pop.  abt.  2,400. 

Is  raelite,  n.  One  descended  from  Israel ;  a  Jew. 

Israelitic.  Israelit'isli,  a.  Belonging  or  relating 
to  Israel ;  Jewish. 

Is'rael’s  River,  in  New  Hampshire ,  enters  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River  in  Coos  co. 

Issaque  na,  in  Mississippi,  a  W.  co.,  adjoining  Louis¬ 
iana;  a  rax,  1,030  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi,  Sunflower, 
and  Yazoo  rivers.  Surface. ,  low,  and  some  parts  frequent¬ 
ly  inundated;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Tallula.  Pup.  abt.  9.000. 

ISMOire.  ( is'swawr ,)  (unc.  Issiodurum,) a  town  of  France, 
dept.  Puy-de-Dome,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Couze 
and  Allier,  20  111.  S.E.  of  Clermont;  pop.  0,500. 

lssoml  11 11,  ( is'sofhdu(r .)  a  town  of  France,  in  dept, 
of  Indre,  18  in.  N.E.  of  Chateauroux.  Manuf.  Woollen' 
cloth  and  yarn.  Pop.  12,500. 

Is'»uaS>le,  a.  That  may  be  issued :  as,  issuable  currency. 

Is'Kiiably,  adv.  In  an  issuable  manner. 

Is'suant,  a.  (Her.)  A  charge  represented  as  issuing 
or  coming  up  from  another  charge  or  bearing;  also,  a 
lion  or  other  beast  represented  as  rising  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  line  of  a  chief. 

Is'stie,  v.  n.  [Old  Fr.  imr,  to  go  out;  It.  uscire ;  Sp. 
echur ;  Lat  jexire —  ex,  ami  co,  ire.]  To  pass  or  flow  out ; 
to  run  out  of  any  inclosed  place ;  to  proceed,  emanate, 
or  spring,  as  from  a  source ;  to  go  out ;  to  rush  out.  — 
To  proceed,  as  progeny  ;  to  spring  ;  to  be  produced  ;  to 
arise  ;  to  grow  or  accrue.  —  To  come  to  an  issue  at  law ; 
to  close  ;  to  end ;  to  terminate. 

— v.  a.  To  send  out ;  to  put  into  circulation.  —  To  deliver 
from  authority. 

**  Here  he  gives  audience,  issuing  out  decrees." — Dryden. 

— To  deliver  for  use. 

— 11.  [Old  Fr.  issu,  fern,  issue;  Fr.  issue.]  A  moving  out 
of  any  inclosed  place  ;  egress  ;  a  sending  out. —  Event ; 
effect;  consequence;  end  or  ultimate  result.  — Progeny; 
a  child  or  children;  offspring. —  Produce  of  the  earth, 
or  profits  of  laud,  tenements,  or  other  property.  —  A 
giving  out  from  a  repository  ;  delivery. 

(Med.)  An  artificial  ulcer;  a  drain  established  by  art, 
to  keep  up  a  free  discharge  from  a  certain  place,  in  the 
hope  of  inducing  a  healthy  action  in  the  part  beneath. 
See  Seton. 

(Law.)  A  word  of  various  significations.  Sometimes 
it  denotes  the  children  begotten  between  a  man  and  his 
wife;  sometimes  the  profits  growiug  from  amercements 
aud  fines;  sometimes  the  profits  of  lauds  and  tenements; 
but  it  generally  signifies  the  point  of  matter  in  dispute 
between  a  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  a  cause.  When,  in 
course  of  pleading,  the  parties  in  a  cause  come  to  a 
point*  which  is  affirmed  on  one  side  aud  denied  on  the 
other,  they  are  then  said  to  be  at  issue.  Issues  concern¬ 
ing  causes  are  of  two  kinds, —  upon  matter  of  fact,  and 
matter  of  law.  An  issue  in  fact  is  where  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  have  agreed  upon  a  point  to  be  tried  by  a 
jury,  and  issue  in  law  is  determined  by  the  judges. 
Issues  are  also  general  or  special.  A  general  issue  is 
where  the  defendant  denies  the  whole,  or  the  principal 
part  of  the  allegations  of  the  plaintiff;  a  special  issue 
is  where  some  special  matter,  or  material  point,  is  in 
dispute  between  the  two  parties.  When  a  special  plea 
is  pleaded,  evidence  is  only  admissible  as  to  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  particular  fact  which  is  the  subject  of 
that  plea;  but  in  the  general  issue,  the  plaintiff  is  usu¬ 
ally  compelled  to  prove  his  whole  case  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  jury  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  defendant  is  en¬ 
abled  to  prove  any  circumstances  whatever  which  dis¬ 
charge  his  liability.  There  must  be  in  every  issue  an 
affirmation  on  the  one  part  and  a  denial  on  the  other, 
and  the  negative  should  be  as  full  as  the  affirmative. 
When  either  party  admits  the  facts,  but  denies  the  law 
of  the  other,  he  is  said  to  demur.  The  statements  and 
counter-statements  of  the  parties  are  called  the  plead¬ 
ings. —  See  Pleading. 

Is'sueless,  a.  Having  no  issue. 

Is  sue-peas,  n.  See  Citrus. 

fs'suer,  n.  One  who  issues. 

Is'sus.  ( Anc.  Geog.)  A  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Cilicia,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  and 
memorable  as  the  spot  where  Alexander  the  Great  en¬ 
countered  Darius  with  his  army  of  half  a  million,  and  | 
totally  routed  his  Persian  host.  Arrian  states  that! 
110,000  Persians  were  left  dead  on  the  field. 

Issy,  (is'se,)  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Seme,  S  miles  from  Paris.  Manuf.  Chemicals,  lime, 
whiting,  and  bricks.  Pop.  2,100. — Here  Cardinal  Fleury 
died,  in  1745  ;  and  here  Fenelon  was  examined  by  a  con¬ 
clave  of  bishops,  when  he  was  suspected  of  heresy. 

Istalif,  a  town  of  Afghanistan,  at  the  base  of  the  Ilin- 
doo-Coosh,  2*2  in.  N.W.  of  Cabul ;  Lat.  34°  46'  N.,  Lon. 
68°  58'  E.  Pop.  15,000. 

Istamboul,  Stamhoul.  (e-stam-booV ,)  the  Turkish 
name  of  Constantinople,  7.  v. 


Istapa,  ( ees-ta'pa ,)  a  town  of  Mexico,  near  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  about  85  111.  E.S.E.  of  Zacatula. 

IstHinsiaii  Games,  (isth'me-un.)  (Antiq.)  Sacred 
games  among  the  Greeks,  instituted  B.  C.  1326.  They  re¬ 
ceived  their  names  from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where 
they  were  observed.  They  were  celebrated  in  commem¬ 
oration  of  Melicertes,  who  was  changed  into  a  sea-deity, 
when  his  mother  Itio  had  thrown  herself  into  the  sea 
with  him.  They  were  for  some  time  interrupted ;  but 
Theseus  afterwards  reinstated  them  in  honor  of  Nep-i 
tune,  whom  he  asserted  to  be  his  father.  These  games 
were  observed  every  fifth  year.  Combats  of  every  kind  1 
were  exhibited,  the  victors  being  awarded  with  garlands 
of  pine-leaves.  Some  time  after,  the  victor  received  a 
crown  of  withered  parsley.  The  years  were  reckoued  by 
the  celebration  of  these  games.  They  were  abolished 
under  the  reign  of  Adrian,  B.  C.  130. 

IstSi  1110.  Esth  iiiiis,  a  dept,  of  the  United  States  of 
Colombia,  consisting  principally  of  the  isthmus  uniting 
Central  and  S.  America;  area,  about  25,000  sq.  m.  The 
chief  towns  are  Chagres,  Panama,  Puerto  Bello,  and 
Veragua.  Pop.  150,000. 

iMtli'miis.  n.  [Lat.;  Gr.  isthmos .  from  eimi,  root  to; 
Sans,  i,  to  go  ;  Gr.  tisithme,,  an  entrance,  from  eiseimi ,  to 
go  into.]  (Geog.)  A  narrow  passage  or  entrance;  a 
neck  or  narrow  slip  of  land  by  which  two  continents  are 
connected,  or  by  which  a  peninsula  is  united  to  the 
mainland.  Thus,  the  isthmus  of  Darien  or  Panama 
joins  N.  and  S.  America,  and  the  isthmus  of  Suez  con¬ 
nects  Africa  with  Asia. 

Istib'.  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  60  m.  from  Ghin- 
stendil ;  pop.  8,000. 

Istria.  (eejs'tre- a,)  a  peninsula  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
formed  by  the  gulfs  of  Trieste  and  Flume,  which  in¬ 
dents  the  land  from  the  Adriatic,  and  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Carniola.  It  forms  now  the  southern  division  of 
the  Coast-land,  or  K  Us  ten  land. 

fisturiz.  or  Isturitz.  (cs-t.u-reez',)  Don  Xavier  de,  a 
Spanish  statesman,  b.  at  Cadiz,  1790,  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Cortes  of  1812-14.  Ferdinand  VII.  having 
rewarded  his  most  devoted  servants  witli  exile  or  im¬ 
prisonment,  /.  offered  his  house  to  the  malcontents,  and 
presided  at  the  famous  rising  of  Riego,  Jan.  1,  1820. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution,  J.  went  to 
Madrid,  where  he  founded  several  liberal  clubs,  and 
contributed,  perhaps  involuntarily,  to  the  excesses 
which  followed  the  triumph  of  the  Revolution.  In  1823 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  Cortes,  and  at  the  re¬ 
storation,  fled  to  London,  where  he  obtained  mercantile 
employment.  Having  been  in  exile  condemned  to  death, 
he  was  amnestied  by  Maria  Christina,  and,  in  1834,  re¬ 
turned  to  Spain,  again  entered  the  Cortes.  and  by  his 
ultra-democratic  zeal  excited  the  rising  of  the  National 
Guard,  which  overthrew  the  Torreno  administration. 
Under  Mendizabel’s  ministry,  /.  held  the  office  of  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Procuradores,  a  kind  of  council 
of  state.  After  the  fall  of  Mcndizabel,  /.,  who  became 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  President  of  the  Council,  May 
15,  1836,  offended  all  parties  by  his  violence.  The  out¬ 
break  of  La  Granja,  of  Aug.,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Constitution  of  1812  was  reestablished,  obliged  him 
once  more  to  seek  refuge  in  England.  J.  received  a  sec¬ 
ond  amnesty  in  1837,  was  sent  to  the  Cortes  in  1838, and 
was  nominated  President  of  the  Congress  of  1839.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  regency  of  Espartero,  /.  plotted  to  enable  the 
queen-motiier  Maria  Christina  to  return  to  Spain,  and 
gave  him  her  confidence  in  the  negotiations  lor  the 
Spanish  marriages.  lie  succeeded  Narvaez  as  prime- 
minister  in  F'eb.,  1846,  was  replaced  by  his  predecessor 
in  the  following  March,  returning  to  power  in  April, 
and  was  dismissed  by  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  car¬ 
ried  by  the  Cortes  in  December.  7.,  who  was  three 
times  ambassador  in  England,  signed,  with  M.  De  Fla- 
kault  and  Earl  Russ<*ll,  the  convention  of  Oct.  31,  1861, 
for  intervention  in  Mexico.  Ho  was  appointed  ambas¬ 
sador  for  Spain  at  the  F’rench  Court  in  1863,  and  retired 
in  Oct.,  1864.  D.  1871. 

Iswa'ra.  [F’rom  Sansk.  is,  lord.]  (Hindoo  Myth.)  An 
epithet  applied  to  different  divinities,  but  more  com¬ 
monly  used  to  designate  Siva,  7.  v. 

It,  pro/i.  [Sax.  hit ,  hgt ;  D  bet ;  Ger.  es ;  Old  Ger.  ez :  Dan. 
dec ;  L.  id,  istud  ;  Gr.  to;  Slav,  to,  ta  ;  Gael,  e.sa  ;  Sansk. 
tat,  he,  that.]  A  substitute  or  pronoun  of  the  neuter 
gender,  standing  for  anything  except  males  and  females, 
and  meaning  the  thing  said  or  spoken  of  before;  used 
also  as  the  nominative  case,  or  word  to  verbs  called  im¬ 
personal  ;  as,  it  rains,  it  snows. 

Itabaianna.  or  Itabahianna,  (e-ta-bi-an'na,)  a  town 
of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Sergipe.  and  abt.  50  m.  W.N.W.  of 
the  Sao  Christovao;  pop.  3.000. 

Itabaian'iia.  or  Iiabahianna  Sierra,  a  mountain  of 
Brazil,  the  highest  of  the  prov.  of  Sergipe.  They  are 
supposed  to  contain  rich  mines  of  gold,  though  they 
have  never  been  worked. 

Itabira,  ( e-ta-bee/ra ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Minas- 
Geraes,  on  the  Velhas  River,  abt.  18  m.  W.N.W.  *>f  Ouro 
Preto ;  pop.  6,000. 

— A  mountain  abt.  10  m.  W.  of  the  above  town,  the  soil  of 
which  is  said  to  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  gold 

Itaba'ra-4le-IIata-I>ontro,  a  gold-mining  town  of 
Brazil,  abt.  60  m  N  E  of  < hiro  Pn  t". 

Itab'iryte,  n.  (Min.)  A  schist  resembling  mica  schist, 
but  containing  much  specular  iron  ore  in  grains  or 
scales,  or  in  the  micaceous  form.  —  Dana. 

Itaboralii.  (e.-ia-bo-ra-ee',)  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  26m. 
N.E  of  Rio-de-Janeiro. 

Itacolumi.  (e-ta-ko-loo-mee' ,)  a  mountain  of  Brazil, abt. 
50  in  N.N.  W.  of  Maranbao  ;  Lat.  2°  8'  38"  S  ,  Lon.  44° 
27'  W.  It  is  a  conspicuous  landmark  for  mariners,  and 
near  it  is  a  light-house  to  iudicate  the  approach  to 
Maranhao. 
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— A  mountain  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Minas-Geraes,  immedi¬ 
ately  S.  of  Ouro  Preto. 

—A  mountain  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Rio  Janeiro,  in  the  Sierra 
dos  Orgaos. 

Itaeolll  inite,  n.  (Min.)  A  sand  rock,  containing  a 
little  talc,  but  consisting  mainly  of  quartz.  It  is  lami¬ 
nated  and  granular,  and  in  thin  slabs  more  or  less  flexi¬ 
ble,  and  is  sometimes  called  Jlexible  sandstone. 

Ita  est.  [Lat.]  So  it  is. 

lia^ualii.  (e-ta-gwa-ee' ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  40  in. 
W.  of  Rio-de-Janeiro;  pop.  5,500. 

Itaipu,  (e-ti-pno',)  a  maritime  village  of  Brazil,  abt.  12 
111.  E.S.E.  of  ltio-de-Janeiro:  pop.  3,U00. 

Ital  ian,  a.  Pertaining  to  Italy. 

— n.  A  native  of  Italy.  —  The  language  used  by  the 
Italians. 

Italian  Architecture,  ( it'dl'yan .)  a  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  founded  on  the  old  Roman  orders,  and  the  char¬ 
acteristic  features  of  the  ancient  buildings  of  Rome, 
which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  initiated  in  Italy 
by  Brunelleschi  and 
the  Italian  architects 
of  the  day, in  the  15th 
century,  and  brought 
to  perfection  by  Pal¬ 
ladio  and  other  archi¬ 
tects  of  eminence,  in 
the  16th  century,  who. 
flourished  in  the  times 
of  the  Medici.  In 
buildings  designed 
both  for  public  and 
private  purposes,  it  is 
chiefly  characterized 
by  the  use  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  orders  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  rather  as 
decorative  than  con¬ 
structive  features. 

These  are  mainly  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of 
pilasters  placed  along 
the  facade  of  each 
story  of  a  building  at 
intervals,  each  row  of 
pilasters  being  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  entab¬ 
lature  running  along 
the  entire  leugth  of 
the  edifice,  like  a 
string-course.  When 
engaged  columns,  or 
columns  attached  to 
the  wall,  and  project¬ 
ing  from  its  face  to 
the  extent  of  one-half 
or  three -fourths  of 
their  diameter,  w'ere 
used,  the  entablature 
w'as  broken  over  each 
column,  to  prevent 
the  heavy  appearance 
that  it  would  have 
presented  if  it  had 
been  of  the  8  a  m  e 
depth  throughout ; 
and  this  was  frequent¬ 
ly  done  in  the  case  of 
pilasters.  The  cor¬ 
nices  of  the  entabla-  „ 
tures  were  richly  or-  .Fty.1419. — i.ibharyofst.m  krk’s, 
namented.  The  win-  Venice,  (by  Sansovino.) 
dows  and  doors  were 

decorated  with  pilasters  or  columns,  rising  from  a  mas¬ 
sive  and  projecting  sill,  and  surmounted  by  circular, 
pointed,  or  brokeu  pediments,  <>n  which  recumbent 
figures  were  frequently  placed.  The  roof  was  partially 
hidden  by  a  balustrade,  which  crowned  the  edifice,  and 
rose  above  the  attic  story,  and  the  pedestals  of  the  bal¬ 
ustrade  generally  supported  statues  or  sculptured  vases. 
(See  Balustrade.)  In  this,  and  other  respects,  I.  A. 
seems  to  bear  some  slight  affinity  to  the  architecture  of 
the  Elizabethan  period;  for  in  both  styles  the  stories 
are  divided  by  entablatures  supported  on  pilasters,  and 
carved  ornaments  are  introduced  on  the  summit  of  the 
buildings  in  each.  Here,  however,  all  resemblance  ends, 
and  these  points  of  similitude  are  merely  suggested 
here  to  show  that  similarity  of  treatment  may  be  fre¬ 
quently  traced  in  the  styles  of  architecture  prevailing 
in  different  countries  at  the  same  period;  although 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  architects  who 
have  developed  and  perfected  either  styles  have  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted  by  those 
who  have  originated  the  other. 

Italianism, n.  An  Italian  phrase  or  idiom;  an  Ital- 
icism. 

Ital  ianize,  v.n.  To  render  Italian. — To  speak  Italian. 

Italian  Langiiage  and  Literature.  There 
are  many  doubts  as  to  the  exact  origin  of  the  Italian 
language,  and  in  fact  the  sera  of  its  birth  would  seem  to 
be  lost  in  obscurity.  Some  writers  on  the  subject  seem 
to  think  that  the  harmonious  tongue  spoken  by  the  sons 
of  Italy  has  originated  from  the  intermixture  of  the 
classic  Latin  with  the  barbarous  dialects  of  the  tribes 
that  overran  Italy  afte#  her  fall.  When  the  subject, 
however,  is  fully  inquired  into,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
opinion  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  erroneous,  for  it  will  be 
seen,  on  reference  to  the  history  of  Home,  that  after  the 
departure  of  the  Hans,  the  Goths,  and  Visigoths,  Latin 
was  spoken  and  written  in  the  Middle  Ages  long  prior  to 
the  revival  of  learning,  with  a  grace  and  facility  which 
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tend  powerfully  to  impress  us  with  the  conviction  that 
there  could  not  have  been  much  intermixture  of  for¬ 
eign  tongues  with  the  Latin,  at  least  with  the  educated 
classes.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  nevertheless,  incon- 
Bidering  this  point,  that  the  language  of  the  literary 
and  cultivated  portion  of  the  Italian  community  was 
not  the  language  of  the  people  taken  as  a  whole,  and 
that  the  latter  was  composed  of  many  foreign  elements. 
An  Italian  writer  of  the  15th  century,  Leonardo  Bruni, 
surnamed  L'Aretino,  from  his  birthplace  Arezzo,  main¬ 
tains  the  theory  that  the  Italian  language  is  coeval 
with  the  Latin,  and  that  both  were  used  at  the  same 
time  in  ancient  Rome;  the  Latin  by  the  learned  and 
polished,  and  the  Italian  dialect  by  the  common  people. 
Two  other  writers.  Cardinal  Bcrnbo,  and  Francesco  Sa- 
verio  Quadrio,  have  maintained  the  same  opinion  since 
the  time  that  Bruni  wrote.  To  bear  out  this  assertion, 
these  writers  cite  the  language  used  in  the  plays  of 
Plautus  anti  Terence  by  plebeian  personages.  There 
they  find  many  words  and  expressions  which  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  modern  Italian,  and  which  have 
never  gained  admittance  into  the  works  of  other  classic 
writers;  and  from  these  examples, and  from  some  inter¬ 
change  of  letters,  such  as  the  use  of  o  for  e,  as  in  vostris 
for  vestris,  and  v  for  6,  as  in  vellum  for  helium,  they 
draw  tlie  ready  conclusion,  that,  as  the  vulgar  Latin  was 
not  classic  Latin,  it  must  have  been  Italian.  Thereader 
may  judge  from  the  following  examples  of  words  which 
are  ((noted  by  Quadrio  to  sustaiu  his  opiuion  : 

Vulgar  Latin.  Italian.  Classic  Latin. 

Ksstre,  JCssere ,  Esse. 

Vernus,  Vemo,  Hyems. 

Minacia,  Minaccie,  Mina'. 

Batnere,  Battere,  Percutere. 

Belius,  Bello,  Pulcher. 

Russus,  Rosso ,  Rubeus. 

Cabal  I  us,  Cavallo,  Equus. 

From  tliis  list  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  there  are  words 
now  in  use  in  the  Italian  language  which  were  of  old 
in  the  months  of  the  Roman  populace,  and  others  which 
bear  a  much  stronger  resemblance  to  vulgar  than  to 
classic  Latin.  The  only  conclusion,  however,  that  can 
be  drawn  from  this  evident  similarity,  is  that  there  was 
a  difference  between  the  classic  and  the  common  lan¬ 
guage  ;  beyond  this,  the  arguments  of  the  writers  before 
mentioned  can  sustain  no  foundation.  For,  it  the  argu¬ 
ment  be  found  proved,  it  could  he  deduced  from  the 
same  hypothesis,  that  the  English  language  is  essen¬ 
tially  German,  from  the  fact  of  many  words  in  the  two 
tongues  being  similar.  The  third  theory  on  the  subject 
of  the  origin  of  the  Italian  language  is  that  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  Scipio  Maffei.  This  writer  rejects  the  opinion  of 
Bruni  and  his  disciples:  for  he  reasonably  lays  down 
the  argument,  that  “vulgarisms  are  not  sufficient  to 
form  a  language,  nor  to  render  it  adequate  to  litera¬ 
ture.”  He  also  rejects  the  theory  first  mentioned,  that 
Italian  was  formed  by  the  intermixture  of  the  classic 
tongue  with  barbarous  dialects;  and  the  opinion  lie  ad¬ 
vances  is,  that  the  Italian  language,  as  it  stands  at 
present,  was  formed  by  the  gradual  corruption  of  the 
classic  Latin,  without  the  intervention  of  any  extra¬ 
neous  influence  whatever.  To  quote  Maffei :  “  It  origi¬ 
nated  from  abandoning,  in  common  conversation,  the 
classic,  grammatical,  and  correct  Latin,  and  generally 
adopting  in  its  stead  a  vulgar  mode  of  speech,  incor¬ 
rect  in  structure  and  vicious  in  pronunciation.”  So 
much  for  the  different  theories  on  the  subject.  The 
first  authentic  specimen  of  the  Italian  language  belongs 
to  tlie  close  of  the  12th  century.  It  is  a  canzone  of 
Ciullo  d’Aleamo,  by  birth  a  Sicilian,  and  the  earliest 
Italian  poet  whose  name  is  on  record.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  new  language  was  opposed  to  tlie  great 
variety  of  dialects  which  had  grown  into  use  after  tlio 
invasion  of  the  Northerners;  but  tlie  formation  of  it 
was  indeed  slow,  for  the  learned  and  the  poets  (from 
whom  it  was  necessary  for  the  infant  language  to  re¬ 
ceive  its  stamp  and  entree  into  fashionable  life)  were 
averse  to  its  introduction,  as  they  deemed  it  a  sorry 
scion  of  the  classic  Latin,  which  latter  was  esteemed 
both  for  Its  age  and  for  its  recollections  of  former  great¬ 
ness.  which  tlie  Italians  were  only  too  eager  to  main¬ 
tain,  after  the  downfall  of  their  empire.  Even  at  the 
present  time,  that  idiom  which  wo  find  in  the  better 
class  of  authors,  and  which  charms  ns  by  its  harmoni¬ 
ous  roll,  is  not  to  be  found  as  tlie  common  idiom  of  the 
peasants  in  any  part  of  Italy.  From  tlie  12th  century 
to  the  close  of  the  13th,  but  little  was- dune  to  ground 
the  Italian  language-;  but  shortly  after  the  latter  pe¬ 
riod  came  the  glorious  epoch  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and 
Boccaccio.  Their  praise  is  universally  upheld  by  all 
writers,  as  men  who  initiated  a  new  tera  tor  the  Italian 
language  and  Italian  literature.  They  were  emphat 
ically  the  giants  of  an  early  age,  when  gigantic  strengtl 
was  wanted  to  fix  the  uncertain  foundations  of  their 
national  language  and  literature  on  a  scale  broad  and 
deep  and  massive.  In  the  words  of  a  critic  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  they  did  not  strike  the  first  spade  into  the  soil,  hut 
they  drew  the  stone  from  the  quarry,  set  the  landmarks, 
polished  the  rough  marble,  and  piled  and  cemented  tlie 
misshapen  blocks,  till  beneath  their  hands  the  noble 
structure  rose,  majestic,  towering,  and  beautiful.  By 
such  writers  was  the  Italian  language  brought  to  the 
highest  point  of  its  literary  culture  before  tlie  close  of 
the  Utli  century.  From  the  commencement  to  the  end 
of  the  15th,  and,  indeed,  until  the  middle  of  the  16th 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  its  history;  but  at  this 
latter  date,  a  great  contest  arose  with  regard  to  it, 
which  resulted  in  the  complete  triumph  of  the  writings 
of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  and  the  firm  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Italian  language  as  a  complete  whole 
both  iu  the  literary  world  und  among  the  people  gen 
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orally.  The  Italian  language,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is 
essentially  a  Latin  dialect,  although  somewhat  changed 
in  its  grammar  and  construction,  by  the  infusion  of  the 
modern  spirit  into  tlie  antique,  as  tlie  character  of  the 
people  underwent  the  same  change.  There  are  seven¬ 
teen  leading  dialects  in  the  Italian,  which  may  he 
ranked  in  the  following  order:  —  tlie  Sicilian,  the  Cala¬ 
brian,  tlie  Neapolitan,  the  Roman,  the  Norcian,  the  Tus¬ 
can,  the  Bolognese,  the  Venetian,  the  Friulian,  the  Pad¬ 
uan,  the  Lombardian,  the  Milauese,  the  Bergamask,  the 
Piedmontes,  the  Genoese,  the  Corsican,  and  lastly,  the 
Sardinian.  Of  these  the  Sicilian  is  the  first  ot  the 
ltaliau  dialects  which  was  converted  to  literary  uses; 
and  it  may  be,  in  tact,  called  the  mother-tongue  ot  the 
Italian  muse,  as  Sicily  is  generally  called  her  cradle  It 
exhibits  traces,  more  or  less,  of  the  different-  dominant 
rulers  of  the  island,  and  words  may  be  clearly  discov¬ 
ered  which  are  undoubtedly  of  Grecian.  Carthaginian, 
Roman,  Byzantine,  Arabian,  Norman,  German,  French, 
and  Spanish  origin.  The  peculiarity  in  the  Sicilian  dia¬ 
lect  consists  chiefly  in  the  use  of  u  for  o,  i  for  e;  as 
timu  for  temo,  culuritu  for  cohnito ,  vn  for  uuo ,  and 
iu  many  other  instances  too  numerous  to  mention.  It 
would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
article,  to  toucli  in  detail  upon  the  different  dialects  in¬ 
dividually.  A  few  general  remarks  will  suffice  instead. 
The  Florentine  is  that  in  which  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  literary  monuments  of  Italy  is  written,  iu  conse¬ 
quence  of  tlie  great  poets  and  other  authors  being  born 
at  Florence,  and  hence  u.>iug  their  native  dialect.  But 
there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  the  classic  Italian 
tongue  is  based  principally  on  the  Tuscan  dialect,  which 
has  done  more  to  its  formation  than  any  other  spoken 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy.  The  study 
of  the  language  in  modern  times  has  much  increased, 
and  great  pains  have  been  bestowed  on  vocabularies, 
dictionaries,  and  other  works  of  an  educational  class. 
Considered  in  any  light,  the  Italian  language  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  harmonious  of  European 
tongues,  and  is  rightly  deemed  to  be  the  true  medium 
for  the  interpretation  of  real  poetic  feeling.  The  liquid 
sound  of  the  language  is  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
labials  and  vowels  throughout  it,  which*  even  in 
the  roughest  dialects,  as  in  the  Tuscan,  which  is  more 
composed  of  gutturals,  combined  with  the  soft  pronun¬ 
ciation  peculiar  to  the  sons  of  Italy,  renders  the  Italian 
language  the  most  euphonious  in  Europe  —  indeed, 
in  the  world.  To  turn  to  the  second  part  of  our  subject 
—  Italian  literature,  may,  at  the  commencement, 
be  divided  into  periods,  according  to  the  general 
plan  pursued  by  historians  on  tlie  subject.  In  tlie 
first  and  second  periods,  which,  according  to  the 
“ Conversations- Lexicon  ”  of  Brockhaus,  embrace  the 
years  between  the  a?ra  of  Charlemagne  and  the  peace 
of  Constance  in  1183,  not  much  was  done  in  Italy  to 
wards  the  spread  of  literature,  the  principal  uuthors 
being  not  of  much  influence,  either  in  a  philological  or 
ethical  point  of  view.  They  afe  as  follows  :  —  In  theol¬ 
ogy  :  the  popes  Eugene,  Adrian  I.,  Leo  V.,  Nicholas  I., 
an  " 
an 

period,  the  princip;* 
of  Chartres,  and  the  two  celebrated  archbishops  Lan 
franc  and  Anselm.  Among  the  historians,  both  ot  the 
first  and  second  periods,  may  be  mentioned  Diac-onus, 
Andrew  of  Bergamo  (author  of  a  Chronicle  of  Italy  from 
868  to  875),  Luitpraiidus  of  Pavia,  Amalphus,  Sire 
Raoul,  and  many  other  obscure  writers,  too  numerous 
to  mention.  In  the  third  period,  from  the  peace  of 
Constance  to  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  literature 
gradually  underwent  a  change,  which  was,  step  by  step, 
leading  to  a  more  pleasing  aspect.  Attempts  were  now 
being  made  to  write  works  in  the  lingua  volgnre ,  instead 
of  in  barbarous  Latin,  ami  everything  pointed  on  to  the 
glorious  sera  of  Dante,  and  the  enlightened  school  which 
ho  was  the  means  of  establishing.  The  emperor  Fred¬ 
erick  I.  may  be  said  to  bo  the  prime  mover  in  this  desiro 
for  enlightenment,  and  his  court  was  thronged  by  the 
learned  in  every  branch,  either  of  science,  of  art,  or  of 
literature.  In  philosophy,  the  most  celebrated  man  we 
meet  with  in  this  sera  is  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  works  of  Aristotle.  In  mathematics, 
Campano  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  works  ot  Euclid  ; 
and  many  others,  as  Lanfranco,  Leonardo,  and  Guido 
Bouatti,  followed  in  his  footsteps.  The  study  of  law  be¬ 
came  also  greatly  improved.  In  history,  the  name  ot 
Matteo  .Spinel lo  must  bo  honorably  mentioned,  as  lie 
wrote  the  first  lengthy  and  complete  work  in  Italian 
prose.  Brunetto  Latini,  the  instructor  of  Dante,  must 
likewise  not  be  passed  over  with  neglect.  The  fourth 
period,  which  embraces  the  whole  of  the  1-ttli  century, 
is,  however,  the  grandest,  as  it  is  the  starting-point  in 
the  real  history  of  Italian  literature.  Albert,  ot  Padua, 
Gregory  of  Rimini,  Bonaventure  of  Perugia,  and  Ludo¬ 
vico  Marsigli,  are  the  theologians  of  this  period.  Pe¬ 
trarch  is  the  real  philosopher  of  the  times,  who  does 
honor  to  his  country,  and  he  wrote  numerous  Latin 
works  on  moral  subjects,  which  reflect  the  wisdom  of  his 
scientific  brain,  Parlo,  surnamed  Geometria,  is  said  by 
Viliam  to  be  the  first  of  mathematical  discoverers,  and 
he  likewise  lived  in  this  cent.  In  history  we  have  also 
Petrarch,  who  wrote  the  Ret  urn  Menwrandarum ;  and 
Boccaccio,  who  was  the  author  of  De  Ge.ne.alogia  Deoruni, 
and  many  other  works.  In  this  period  also  occur  the 
first  collection  of  Italian  tales  and  romances ;  and  here, 
again,  we  have  to  thank  Boccaccio  for  his  Decameron 
and  Fiametta ,  which  will  always  be  remarkable  in 
literature.  Dante,  however,  must  be  given  the  prime 
place  in  the  literature  both  of  this  period  and  ot  his 
country  in  general.  Of  all  his  works,  his  Divine.  ( am- 
edy  must  rank  highest;  but  he  was  also  the  author  ot 
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>gy :  the  popes  rmgene,  Annan  i.,  ijuo  mtiiumB  a., 
md  Sylvester  II.;  also  Paulinus,  patriarch  of  Aqnileia, 
md  Theodolphus,  bishop  of  Orleans.  In  the  second 
)eriod,  the  principal  theologians  were,  Fulbert,  bishop 


thePtfa  Nuova ,  the  Convito .  and  in  another  branch  of  lit., 

De.  Vulgari  Eloquentia  (in  which  he  lays  down  the  basis  of 
the  new  Italian  language),  and  De.  Monarchia.  llallam, 
in  speaking  of  Dante,  in  his  Literature  of  Europe,  says 
that  V  arc  hi,  in  a  passage  of  the  ErcoWno ,  having  ex¬ 
tolled  Dante  even  in  preference  to  Homer,  gave  rise  to  a 
controversy,  wherein  some  Italian  critics  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  point  out  the  blemishes  of  their  countryman. 
Bulgarini  was  one  of  these  critics;  and  Manzoni  under¬ 
took  the  defeuce  of  Dante  in  a  work  of  considerable 
length.  However  this  may  be,  the  poet  was,  and  is, 
much  esteemed  in  his  country,  as  he  is  elsewhere;  and 
particularly  in  tlie  period  we  are  considering,  much  was 
done  in  his  honor,  and  endeavors  were  made  to  further 
his  attempts  for  benefiting  his  country  in  literature. 

In  concluding  this  period,  as  is  well  said  by  an  eminent 
authority,  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  essay  on  Macchiavelli :  “  The 
progress  of  elegant  literature  and  of  the  fine  arts  was 
proportioned  to  that  of  public  prosperity.  Under  the 
despotic  successors  of  Augustus,  all  the  fields  of  the  in¬ 
tellect  had  been  turned  into  arid  wastes,  still  marked 
out  by  formal  boundaries,  still  retaining  the  traces  of 
old  cultivation,  but  yielding  neither  flowers  nor  fruit. 
Tlie  deluge  of  barbarism  came.  It  swept  away  all  the 
landmarks,  it  obliterated  all  the  signs  of  former  tillage  ; 
but  it  fertilized  while  it  devastated.  When  it  receded, 
tlie  wilderness  was  as  the  garden  of  God,  rejoicing  on 
every  side,  laughing,  clapping  its  hands,  pouring  forth, 
in  spontaneous  abundance,  everything  brilliant,  or  fra¬ 
grant,  or  nourishing.  A  new  language,  characterized 
by  simple  sweetness  and  simple  energy,  had  attained 
perfection.  No  tongue  ever  furnished  more  gorgeous 
and  vivid  tints  to  poetry ;  nor  was  it  long  before  a  poet 
appeared  who  knew  how  to  employ  them.  Early  in  the 
14th  century  came  forth  the  Divine  Comedy,  beyond 
comparison  the  greatest  work  of  imagination  which  had 
appeared  since  the  poems  "of  Homer.  The  following 
generation  produced,  indeed,  no  second  Dante,  but  it 
was  eminently  distinguished  by  general  intellectual 
activity.  The  study  of  the  Latin  writers  had  never  been 
wholly  neglected  in  Italy.  But  Petrarch  introduced  a 
more  profound,  liberal,  and  elegant  scholarship,  and 
communicated  to  his  countrymen  that  enthusiasm  for 
tlie  literature,  the  history,  and  the  antiquities  of  Rome, 
which  divided  his  own  heart  with  a  frigid  mistress  and 
a  more  frigid  muse.  Boccaccio  turned  tlieir  attention  to 
the  more  sublime  aud  graceful  models  of  Greece.”  We 
pass  over  the  fifth  period,  which  lasts  from  1400  to  1500, 
and  enter  upon  the  sixth,  or  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
which  is  the  most  glorious  of  any  in  the  literary  history 
of  Italy.  The  power  of  her  republics  and  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  her  princes  had  done  much  to  restore  tlie  for¬ 
mer  splendor  and  greatness  of  the  country,  and  Italy 
could  well,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  point 
proudly  to  herself  as*  an  example  for  the  rest  of  Europe 
to  follow'.  The  number  of  academies  and  libraries  had 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  few,  even  of  the  small 
cities,  were  without  them,  and  learning,  and  a  fostering 
of  the  arts,  had  spread  likewise  in  a  proportionate  man¬ 
ner.  Among  the  popes  there  were  many  who  promoted 
this  general  desire  for  improvement:  and  the  names  of 
Julius  II.,  Leo  X.  (the  Magnificent),  Gregory  XIII.,  and 
Urban  MIL,  well  deserve  the  prominence  they  occupy 
in  history,  even  on  this  account  alone.  Next  must  the 
princes  be  mentioned;  for  they  were  by  no  means  be- 
hind-hand  with  the  popes  in  tlieir  activity  for  the  spread 
of  literature.  Among  these  latter  we  come  across  the 
names  of  Gonzaga  of  Mantua,  the  Prince  d'Este  de  Fer¬ 
rara,  the  Medici  of  Florence,  and  Duke  Charles  Emmanuel 
of  Savoy.  In  history  much  wras  done,  and  well  done  too. 
Carlo  Sigonio  wrote  a  general  history  in  Latin;  Giro¬ 
lamo  Briani,  a  similar  chronicle,  but  in  Italian;  Macchia¬ 
velli,  a  History  of  Florence ,  which  latter  must  ever  bear 
up  the  reputation  of  its  author,  —  besides  many  others 
who  did  something  for  history,  but  whose  names 
are  too  numerous  to  be  even  mentioned  in  the  present 
article.  In  poetry,  we  have  the  honorable  names  of 
Bernardo  and  Torquato  Tasso  (the  former  celebrated  for 
his  Letters  and  the  latter  for  his  Dialogues  and  Philo¬ 
sophical  Essays);  also  Pietro  Badoaro,  a  poet  of  no  mean 
repute;  Alberto  Lollio,  and  Claudio  Tolomei,  besides 
many  others.  The  novelists  of  this  period  were  numer¬ 
ous,  indeed,  and  criticism  was  also  beginning  to  be 
judiciously  exercised,  as  we  have  evidence  ot,  in  the 
at  tack  and  defence  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  seventh  period,  which  lasted  from  1650  up  to 
the  year  1820,  much  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  done 
for  Italian  literature,  the  few  names  that  occur,  touch¬ 
ing  on  the  history  of  literature  per  se ,  being  Crescim- 
beni.  Quadrio  Fontanini.  Passing  on  to  the  last  period, 
which  embraces  the  years  between  1820  and  the  present 
time  we  must  notice  the  decade  of  Italian  literature, 
with  however,  a  hope  of  its  rise  again  in  future  years, 
now'  that  Italy  has  become  once  more  a  kingdom.  I  he 
restraints  which  naturally  arise  in  a  country  en tram¬ 
melled  bv  politics  are  undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief 
causes  which  have  led  to  this  fall,  combined  with  the 
indolence  induced  by  too  warm  a  climate  and  one  too 
favorable  for  idleness.  Another  cause  must  likewise  be 
noticed,  and  that  is  the  infringement  ot  the  copyrights 
of  one  city  by  another,  — one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks 
to  the  spread  of  literature.  Of  the  writers  ot  this  period 
few  occupy  any  prominent  place,  with  the  exception  of 
Andrea  Maffei,  who  has  done  much,  both  by  original 
works  and  translations,  for  the  advancement  of  litera¬ 
ture  In  science  and  art,  the  19th  century  has  not  been 
unproductive  to  Italy,  but  in  poetry  and  literature  there 
has  been  a  sad  falling  off  from  the  noble  sera  ushered  m 
by  Dante.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
give  a  short  glance  generally  at  Italian  poetry,  which 
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is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the 
literature  of  the  nation.  If  we  compare  the  literature 
of  Italy  generally  with  that  of  other  European  countries, 
we  will  find  reason  for  believing  its  characteristic  pecu¬ 
liarity  to  consist  in  the  sedulous  cultivation  and  sys¬ 
tematic  moulding  of  the  lyric.  It  is  little  to  say  that 
the  number  of  lyrical  poems  written  in  the  Italian  lan¬ 
guage  has  been  greater  than  in  the  number  of  poems 
belonging  to  any  other  cultivated  nation.  The  lyric,  in 
one  or  another  of  its  forms,  is  the  vehicle  of  expression 
which  naturally  suggests  itself  to  minds  struggling 
rather  to  give  vent  to  poetic  feeling  than  to  create  works 
of  poetic  art.  But  it  is  a  different  thing  to  assert,  what 
i«i  equally  true,  that,  by  the  Italians,  the  lyrical  poem 
has  i  wen  more  thoroughly  elaborated  into  a  work  of  art 
th  in  by  the  poets  of  any  other  country;  and  that,  in 
the  standard  poetical  literature  of  Italy,  t lie  lyric  holds 
a  more  distinguished  place  than  that  which  belongs  to 
it  in  the  poetry  of  any  other  European  language.  Of 
the  pure  lyric,  I  he  model  was  the  symmetrical  canzone, 
though  several  freer  forms  were  allowed  as  occasional 
indulgences;  the  Sicilian  sonnet,  whose  name  has  passed 
with  its  rules  to  other  countries,  was  the  recognized 
name  of  a  mixed  species,  in  which  the  lyrical  poem  was 
modified  I »y  elements  borrowed  from  the  didactic.  Dante 
set  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  hosts  of  young  poets 
followed  in  his  footsteps,  anxious  to  cultivate  the  soil 
thus  left  open  to  them.  It  was  thus  that  the  poetical 
literature  of  Italy  put  on  the  aspect  of  a  garden,  boast¬ 
ing,  indeed,  but  a  few  magnificent  specimens  of  those 
lordly  plants  that  need  ample  care  as  well  as  a  kindly 
climate  and  a  genial  soil,  hut  glowing  everywhere  with 
the  fragrant  loveliness  which  skilful  culture  imparts  to 
the  native  wild  Mowers  of  the  meadow  and  the  wood. 

much  for  Italian  poetry.  The  best  references  on  the 
language,  literature,  and  poetry  of  Italy  are  as  follows: 
— Quadrio.  Storia  d'ogni  ^Ibrsia  ;  Mattel,  Verona  Ulus- 
trata ;  Nnrdini,  Saggi  di  Prose,  e  I*oe.sie  de'  pi  a  cefebri 
Scritori  d'ogni  Secolo ;  Monti,  Amor  Pixtrio  di  Dante ; 
Dante,  De.  Vulgari  ELoquentia ;  Macchiavel  1  i,  Discurso 
in  cui  si  esamina  se.  la  lingua  in  cui  8crissr.ro  Dante ,  il 
Boccaccio,  e  il  Petr  area,  si  de.bba  chiamare  I  ta  liana, 
Toscana ,  o  Florentina ;  Gingnene,  Histoire.  Littcraire 
d' Italic;  Sismondi,  De.  la  Literature,  du  Midi ;  Corni- 
u 1 1 i .  Secoli  della  Letteratura  Italiana;  Hallam,  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe. 

Italic,  a.  Helating  to  Italy.  —  Applied  particularly  to 
the  elegant  style  of  type  exhibited  in  the  following  line, 
the  invention  of  which  is  due  to  Aide  Manuzio,  the 
celebrated  Venetian  printer. 

Like  Douglas  conquer,  or  like  Douglas  die.*1 

Gal  icism,  n.  An  Italian  phrase  or  idiom. 

Ital  icize,  r.  u.  To  write  or  print  in  Italics. 

I  tal  ies,  n.  pi.  Italic  letters  <»r  characters.  See  Italic. 

Italy.  [  hat.  Italia;  Fr.  Italic.]  One  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  and  fertile  countries  of  Europe,  was  the  seat  of 
the  greatest  empire  of  antiquity,  when  the  surrounding 
countries  were  immersed  in  barbarism.  It  is  finely  situ¬ 
ated  comprising  the  whole  of  the  central  peninsula  of 
S.  Europe,  with  the  rich  and  extensive  country  to  the 
N.  included  between  the  Alps  and  the  Mediterranean. 
It  extends  between  Lat.  3(5°  46' and  -16° 30'  N..  and  Lon. 
6°  30'  and  18°  30'  E..  having  to  the  N.W.  France,  N. 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  N.E.  Carinthia,  Candida,  and 
the  Austrian  Littorale,  E.  the  Adriatic,  and  or.  all  other 
sales  the  Mediterranean.  In  antiquity  this  country  was 
known  by  the  names  of  Hesperia ,  Ausonia,  Saturmu , 
( EnotHa ,  Ac.;  hut  these  names,  though  loosely  applied 
to  the  whole  country,  were  strictly  applicable  only  to 
particular  portions  of  its  surface.  Various  derivations 
have  been  assigned  to  the  term  Italy.  The  name  is  said 
to  have  designated  originally  only  its  more  S-  portion; 
but  in  the  course  of  time  it  superseded  every  other  term, 
and  was  gradually  extended  to  the  whole  country,  from 
the  Alps  southward.  In  shape  /.  has  been  familiarly 
likened  to  about,  the  heel  formed  by  the  Terra  d  Otranto, 
and  the  foot  I *y  Calabria.  The  general  direction  of  the 
Italian  peninsula  is  S.E.  and  N.W.;  its  length,  from 
Mount  St.  Got  hard  to  Cape  Spurtivento  in  Calabria,  is 
nearly  750  Eng.  in. :  its  breadth  varies  from  abt.  3s0  m. 
in  N.  Italy,  to  less  than  80  m.  near  its  centre;  and  in 
one  part  of  Calabria  it  is  no  more  than  18  m.  from  sea  to 
sea. —  Polit.  Dir.  The  extent  of.  the  political  divisions 
of  this  country,  prior  to  1863,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


States  and  Provinces. 

Area, 
Eng. sq.m. 

Population. 

1871. 

Capitals. 

Continental  Sardinian 
States  (Piedmont and 

Liguria) . 

Island  of  Sardinia . 

Lombardy . 

/Emilia  and  Romagna.. 
Umbria  and  the 
Marches . 

15,373 

9,547 

7,765 

8,821 

5,997 

9,150 

31,621 

10,510 

8,720 

4,466 

3,743,37*'* 

636,060 

3,400,8-24 

2,113,828 

1,465,020 

2,142,525 

7,175,311 

2,584,099 

2,042,807 

836,704 

Turin. 

Cagliari. 

Milan. 

Parma. 

Ancona. 

Florence. 

Naples. 

Palermo. 

Venice. 

Neapolitan  States . 

Island  of  Sicily . 

Rome . 

116,861 

26,801,154 

Since  the  formation,  however,  of  the  new  Kingdom  of 
Italy,  the  country  has  been  divided  into  60  provs.,  viz.: 
Piedmont  and  Liguria.  Alexandria,  Coui,  Genoa,  No¬ 
vara.  Porto  Maurizio,  Turin. 

Island  of  Sardinia.  Cagliari,  Sassari. 

Lombardy.  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Como,  Cremona,  Mantua, 
Milan,  Pavia,  Sondria. 
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Venetia.  Bclluno,  Padua,  Korigo, Treviso,  Udine,  Venice, 
Verona,  Vicenza. 

/Emilia.  Bologna.  Ferrara,  Forli,  Massa  and  Carrara,  Mo¬ 
dena,  Parma,  Placentia,  Ravenna.  Reggio  (di  /Emilia). 
The  Marches.  Ancona,  Ascoli  Piceno,  Macerata,  Pe- 
saro  and  Urbiuo. 

Umbria.  Perugia. 

Tuscany.  Arozzo,  Florence,  Grosseto,  Leghorn,  Lucca, 
Pisa,  Sienna — Latium.  Rome. 

Abruzzo  and  Molise.  Abnizzo  cltoriore(Cliieti),  Abruz- 
zo  nlteriore  l.  (Terumo),  Abruzzo  ul tenure  ll.(Aquila), 
Molise  (Cam po- basso). 

Campagna.  Benevento,  Naples,  Principato  citeriore  (Sa¬ 
lerno).  Principato  ulteriore  (Avellino),  Terra  di  La- 
vora  (Caserta). 

Apulia.  Capitanata  (Foggia), Terra  di  Bari  (Bari),  Terra 
di  Otranto  ( Leeca). 

Basilicata.  Potenza. 

Calabria.  Calabria  citeriore  (Cosenza), Calabria  nlteriore 
I.  (Reggio),  Calabria  ulteriore  II.  (Catanzuro). 

Sjcily.  Catanisetta,  Catania,  Girgenti,  Messina,  Paler¬ 
mo,  Syracuse  (Noto),  Trapani. 

These  provinces  are  subdivided  into  193  circondarii ,  or 
administrative  circuits,  and  re-subdivided  into  1,597 
mandamenti,  or  districts,  embracing  about  8,000  par¬ 
ishes,  not  containing  the  strip  of  territory  formerly  be¬ 
longing  to  Rome. — Gen.Desc.  The  frontier  of  /.  is  ex¬ 
tremely  well  defined.  She  is  defended  on  the  N.,  the  N.E., 
ami  N.W.  by  the  vast  bulwark  of  the  Alps,  the  passes  of 
which  might  he  easily  guarded  and  made  impervious  to 
hostile  attack.  She  has  everywhere  cdse  a  sea-frontier; 
so  that,  while  she  is  protected  by  a  natural  rampart 
against  land  invasion,  she  has  every  facility,  by  means 
of  her  extensive  seaboard  and  numerous  ports,  for  in¬ 
ternal  and  foreign  commerce.  Though  bounded  by  the 
Alps,  only  a  comparatively  smail  portion  of  the  surface 
of  the  country  is  covered  with  Alpine  ramifications. 
The  mountain  system  exclusively  belonging  to  the  pen¬ 
insula  is  that  of  the  Apennines,  q.v.  These  mountains 
are  much  less  rugged  than  theNAlps,  and  abound  with 
rich  forests  and  pasture-land,  on  which  numerous  flocks 


Fig.  1420.  —  IRON  CROWN  OF  LOMBARDY. 

(Worn  by  Charlemagne  and  Napoleon  I.) 
of  sheep  are  fed.  /.  is  also  famous  for  its  volcanoes; 
those  of  .Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  Stromholi,  in  the  Lipari 
Islands,  being,  if  not  the  greatest,  by  far  the  most  cel¬ 
ebrated  and  best  known  of  any  on  the  globe.  But 
though  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  I.  has  some  i 
plains  of  great  extent  and  extraordinary  fertility.  V 
these,  the  most  extensive  and  richest  is  that  of  Lorn- 
hardy,  or  of  the  Po.  This  noble  plain  extends  from  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  near  Susa,  to  the  delta  of  the  Po,  in 
the  Adriatic,  a  distance  of  about  250  in.,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  50  to  120  m.,  including  the  whole  of  what 
was  formerly  known  as  t lie  Lombardo- Venetian  king¬ 
dom,  and  the  N  plain  of  Umbria  and  the  Marches.  This 
great  plain  is  exceedingly  well  watered  by  the  numerous 
rivers  and  streams 'that  rise  in  the  Alps,  and  pour  down 
into  the  plain;  and  from  these  an  infinite  number  of 
canals  have  been  cut,  that  diffuse  the  fertilizing  element 
over  the  whole  country,  and  give  to  its  .corn-  and 
rice-fields,  and  its  variegated  meadows,  extraordinary 
productiveness.  The  soil,  though  different  in  the 
various  parts,  is  for  the  most  part  loamy  and  very  fer¬ 
tile.  Probably,  on  the  whole,  the  plain  of  Lombardy 
may  be  called  the  garden  of  Europe;  at  all  events,  it 
is  certainly  the  garden  of  Italy.  The  next  great  plain 
stretches  along  the  W  central  shore  of  the  kingdom 
for  about  200  in.  from  Pisa  down  to  Terrarina,  in  the 
ci-devant.  Neapolitan  States.  Within  these  limits  are 
included  the  Tuscan  Maremme,  great  part  of  the  Roman 
Campagna.  and  the  Pontine  Marches.  This  plain  is,  in 
all  respects,  very  different  from  the  former.  Though  in 
antiquity,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  also,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  it  was  renowned  for  its  fertility,  and  was  highly 
cultivated  and  populous,  it  is  now  comparatively  a 
desert.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of 
malaria,  which  infests  these  districts  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  rentier  them  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  all  but 
inhabitable.  In  the  Tuscan  maremme,  the  soil  has  in 
many  places  become,  from  neglect,  sterile  and  unpro¬ 
ductive;  but  in  the  Campagna  and  the  Pontine  Marches, 
the  soil  is,  generally,  extraordinarily  fertile,  is  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and,  were  it  properly  cul¬ 
tivated,  would  yield  immense  crops.  The  third  great 
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plain  of  /.  is  that  of  Capitanata  (Apulia),  having  Foggia 
in  its  centre.  It  comprises  the  greater  portion  of  a 
tract  of  fiat  country,  extending  from  the  border  of 
Samnium  to  Otranto,  anciently  included  in  Dai  mi  a, 
Japygia,  Peucetia,  and  Messapia.  The  lower  part  of 
the  Apulian  plain  is  arid,  the  rivers  decreasing  both  in 
size  and  frequency  as  we  proceed  further  S.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  plain  is  more  plentifully  supplied  with 
water,  hut  it  also  has,  in  many  parts,  a  sandy  and  thirsty 
soil.  The  level  district  around  Naples  is  still  well  en¬ 
titled  to  its  ancient  epithet  of  Campania  Felix,  being  at 
once  rich,  well  cultivated,  and  densely  peopled.  It  is  a 
tract  of  land  40  m.  in  length,  by  15  or  20  in  breadth, 
presenting  a  dead  level  like  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
and  probably  from  1  to  100  feet  above  it.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Vesuvius,  and  another  small  elevated  tract, 
the  Campania  is  a  dead  level,  and  probably  equal  in 
fertility  to  any  spot  in  the  world.  Though  so  flat,  it  is 
remarkably  dry,  and  hence  free  from  malaria.  The 
vegetable  soil  is  of  great  depth,  and  cultivated  like  a 
garden. —  Coastline.  1.  lias  about  3,000  in.  of  seaboard. 
Its  chief  capes  and  headlands  are,  Argentaro,  Circello, 
Cam  pan  el  la,  Spnrtivento,  and  Santa  Maria  di  Leaca,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Testa  di  Gargano  and  Cape 
Promontorio  (Istria)  on  the  Adriatic.  Of  the  gulfs  and 
recesses  formed  by  the  sea  along  the  coastline,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  are  the  Gulf  of  Tare n to  on  the  S.E.,  between 
Apulia  and  Calabria;  those  of  Genoa,  Gaeta,  Naples, 
Salerno,  Policastro,  Eufemia,  and  Gioja  on  its  W.;  and 
those  of  Squillace,  Manfredonia,  and  Trieste  on  its 
E.  shores.  —  Water  System.  Few  countries  are  better 
watered  than  /.,  whether  in  regard  t<>  springs,  rivers, 
or  lakes.  The  principal  river  is  the  Po,  having  for  its 
more  important  affluents  the  Sesa,  Tessino,  Adda, 
Chiesa.  and  Mincio  from  the  N.;  and  the  Tararo,  Bor- 
mida,  Tribia,  and  Tanaro  on  the  S.  The  other  large 
rivers  of  the  N.  of  Italy  are  the  Adige,  Brenta,  Piave, 
and  Tagliameuto,  all  flowing  S.  from  the  Alps.  The 
Tiber  is  the  principal  river  in  Central  I.,  and  also  the 
most  celebrated;  but,  like  all  the  other  streams  of  this 
part  of  the  peninsula,  it  is  interesting  chiefly  from  its 
ancient  renown,  and  the  classical  recollections  con¬ 
nected  with  its  name,  than  from  its  magnitude  or  in¬ 
trinsic  importance.  Among  others  of  this  class  are /he 
Arno  and  Oinbrone,  in  Tuscany.  Considerable  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  have  occurred  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
Bui  neon,  the  S.E.  boundary  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  so  famous 
in  ancient  history.  It  is  generally,  however,  believed 
to  be  represented  by  the  Fitimicino,  which  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  about  20  m.  below  Ravenna.  In  the  S.  of  Italy, 
the  only  streams  meriting  the  name  of  rivers  are  the 
Voltnrno,  Garigliano  (unc.  Liris ),  and  Ulan  to  (Aujidas). 
The  most  considerable  of  the  Italian  lakes  are  situated 
in  the  N.  of  the  kingdom  ;  including  those  of  Garda, 
Como,  Maggiore,  and  Lugano.  In  Central  I.  are  the 
lakes  of  Perugia  (anc.  Thrasionenus),  Bolsenu,  Brac- 
ciano,  Fucino,  and  Albano,  and  in  the  S.  those  of 
Averno  and  others,  which,  though  insignificant  in  point 
of  size,  have  acquired  imperishable  fame.  Many  con¬ 
siderable  salt  lagoons  line  the  Mediterranean  coast  in 
various  parts  of  Tuscany  and  the  Marches,  and  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic  in  the  Venetian  provinces,  and 
around  the  promontory  of  Gargano.  —  Geol.  and  Mm.  I. 
may  l»e  described  as  a  calcareous  region  enclosing  a 
schistous  band;  but  vulcanic  action  has  been  so  preva¬ 
lent  that  the  strata  are  found  disarranged  from  their 
original  position.  The  tertiary  deposits  of  the  country 
are  very  extensive,  and  form  the  sub-Apeiiniue  region, 
or  low  hill  ranges,  extending  along  the  flanks  of  the 
Apennines  throughout  the  whole  peninsula,  consisting 
ot  sandstone,  marl,  and  coarse  limestone.  The  alluvial 
plain  of  the  Po  abounds  in  fossil  remains  of  mammalia, 
birds,  and  amphibia,  and  similar  fossils  have  been  dis- 
1  covered  in  the  Neapolitan  States.  Several  regions  in 
the  central  and  S.  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  almost 
wholly  composed  of  volcanic  products.  Such  are  the 
Campagna  di  Roma,  which  abounds  with  a  volcanic 
tufa  called  travertins ,  of  which  a  great  part  of  Borne  is 
built;  and  the  neighborhood  of  Vesuvius,  which  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  lava  and  scoriae.  I  is  less  rich  in  metals  than 
in  most  other  things!  it  is,  however,  well  supplied  with 
iron  ;  it  lias  also  copper  and  lend  ore,  and  the  precious 
metals  have  been  found,  but  in  trifling  quantities.  The 
centre  is  the  chief  seat  of  mining  industry,  and  large 
quantities  of  iron  are  obtained  from  the  island  of  Elba. 
The  most  valuable  product  of  continental  /.  is,  however, 
the  fine  statuary  marble  of  Carrara.  Marble  of  other 
kinds  is  also  met  with  in  other, parts  of  the  peninsula. 
Great  quantities  of  borax  are  found  in  Tuscany  ;  sul¬ 
phur,  building-stone,  salt,  nitre,  alum,  alabaster,  and 
crystal  are  the  other  chief  mineral  products;  and  the 
Apennines  abound  in  basalt,  dried  lava,  pozzol ana  sand, 
and  other  volcanic  substances,  taverns  of  stalactites 
are  met  with  in  many  parts,  and  mineral  springs  and 
vapors  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence. — Climate..  The 
climate  of  I.  is  delightful.  Owing  to  its  length  from  N. 
to  8.,  ami  the  great  difference  in  the  elevation  of  its 
surface,  there  is  necessarily  a  considerable  variation 
in  the  temperature  of  different  parts;  but  speaking 
generally,  the  air  is  throughout  mild  and  genial :  the 
excessive  heats  of  summer  are  moderated  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  mountains  and  the  surrounding  sea,  and  the 
cold  of  winter  is  hardly  ever  extreme  As  respects  tem¬ 
perature,  it  may  he  divided  into  four  regions:  the  first, 
extending  N.  or  the  Apennines,  and  of  Lat.  43°  30',  and 
including  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  has  a  climate  some¬ 
what  similar  to  that  of  8.  Germany,  but  warmer.  In 
winter,  the  lakes  of  Garda  and  Maggiore,  ami  the  la¬ 
goons  of  Venice,  are  partially  frozen  ;  snow  often  falls, 
and  the  thermometer  sometimes  sinks  to  14°;  even  in 
summer  the  N.  wind  is  cold,  and  oranges,  lemons,  and 
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(Scale  80  miles  to  an  inch.  One  square  inch  comprises  7 '6  times 
the  area  represented  by  one  square  inch  on  Map  of  England. 

Italy  (Italian,  Italia  ;  French,  Italia  ;  German,  Italian )  embraces  the 
central  peninsula  of  Southern  Europe,  part  of  the  continent  south  of-  the 
Alps,  and  many  islands,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  size.  It  ex-  , 
tends,  in  a  north-westerly  and  south-easterly  direction,  through  nearly  9 
degrees  of  latitude  and  1 1 A  degrees  of  longitude  The  coast  line  extends 
to  about  3,350  miles,  one- third  of  which  is  insular.  Length  from  Mont 
Blanc  to  Cape  Santa  Maria  di  Leuca  725  miles,  or  780  miles  to  Cape 
Portio  di  Palo  in  Sicily.  Length  of  continental  portion,  360  miles. 
Average  breadth  of  peninsula  about  100  miles. 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy  now  comprises  the  whole  country.  The  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  Pontifical  States  by  the  national  troops  in  September  1870 
has  deprived  the  Pope  of  temporal  dominion;  and  in  June  1871  the 
city  of  Rome  was  restored  to  her  precedence  as  capital  of  Italy. 

The  Republic  of  San  Marino,  one  of  the  smallest  and  most  ancient 
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States  of  Europe,  is  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  kingdom.  T*it.,  43°  55 
N.  Long.  12°  30'  E.  The  isle  of  Corsica,  geographically  connected  with 
Italy,  forms  one  of  the  departments  of  France,  and  the  Maltese  Grou{. 
forms  an  important  dependency  of  Great  Britain.  The  Kingdom  of  Italy 
is  divided  into  73  provinces,  which  mostly  bear  the  name  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  chief  towns  (underlined  upon  the  Map),  and  are  referable  to  fifteeu 
principal  but  non-official  districts  (compart imeuti  territorial i),  of  which  the 
names  are  familiar  and  of  long  standing.  The  total  population  of  the 
kingdom  is  about  one-eighth  greater  than  that  of  England.  The  area  is 
about  one-eighth  less  than  that  of  the  British  Isles.  The  most  densely 
peopled  districts  are  Lombardy,  Piedmont,  Emilia,  and  Yenetia,  which 
have  respectively  346,  266,  249,  and  249  per  square  mile.  Sardinia,  61. 
Average  for  Italy,  229  persons  per  square  mile. 

In  the  following  table  the  former  names  of  provinces  are  given  within 
brackets.  Those  in  Italics  express  the  Italian  names  when  they  differ 
from  the  usual  English  forms. 

R  0  V  I  N  C  E  S. 


Provinces. 

Area  in 

hq.  m. 

Pop.  in 
1862. 

1. 

Alessandria, 

1,951 

645.607 

2. 

Cuneo, 

2,754 

597.279 

3. 

Genoa  (Genova), 

1,588 

650,113 

4. 

Novara. 

2,525 

579,385 

5. 

Porto  Maurizio, 

467 

121,330 

6. 

Turin  (Torino),  .  . 

3,964 

941,992 

I.  Pifdmont  (Piemonte)  and 

Liguria, 

13,249 

3,535,736 

7. 

Cagliari, 

5.222 

372.097 

8. 

Sassari, 

4,137 

215,967 

II.  Sardinia,  I.  of  (Sardegna), 

9,359 

588,064 

9. 

Bergamo, 

1,026 

347,235 

10. 

Brescia, 

1,999 

434.219 

11. 

Como, 

1,094 

457.434 

12. 

Cremona. 

828 

235.148 

13. 

14. 

Milan  (Milano), 

Pavia. 

1,155 

1.285 

948.320 

419,785 

106.040 

15. 

Sondrio, 

1,257 

III.  Lombardy  (Lombardo), 

8.644 

2,998,181 

16. 

Bologna, 

1,401 

407.452 

17. 

Ferrara, 

999 

199.158 

18. 

Forli,  .... 

716 

224,463 

19. 

Massa  e  Carrare, 

685 

140,733 

20. 

Modena, 

966 

260,591 

21. 

Parma, 

1,251 

256.029 

22. 

Piacenza, 

965 

218,569 

23. 

Ravenna, 

742 

209.518 

24. 

Reggio, 

883 

230,054 

IV.  Emilia,  . 

8,608 

2,146,567 

Provinces. 

Area  in 
8Q.  m. 

£  . 

C  rH 

25. 

Ancona. 

739 

254  849 

26. 

Ascoli  Piceno, 

809 

196,030 

27. 

Macerata. 

1 ,056 

229.626 

28. 

Pesaro  e  Urbino,  . 

1,144 

202,568 

V.  The  Marches, 

2,949 

883.073 

29. 

Terugia, — VI.  Umbria, 

3.685 

513,019 

30. 

Arezzo, 

1,230 

219,559 

31. 

Florence  (Firenze), 

2.178 

696.214 

32. 

Grosseto, 

1,659 

100,626 

33. 

Leghorn  (Livorno), 

122 

116.811 

34. 

Lucca, 

568 

256,161 

35. 

Pisa.  .... 

1,131 

243.028 

36. 

Sienna  (Siena), 

1,416 

193,935 

VII.  Tuscany  (Toscana), 

8,374 

1,826,334 

37. 

Aquila  (Abruzzo  Ulteriore  II.), 

2.509 

309.451 

38. 

Avellino  (Prineipato  Ulteriore), 

1,288 

355.621 

39. 

Bari  (Terra  di  Bari),  . 

2.292 

554,402 

40. 

Benevento, 

669 

220.506 

41. 

Campobasso  (Molise), 

1,804 

346.007 

42. 

Caserta  (Terra  di  Lavoro). 

2.294 

653,464 

43. 

Catanzaro (Calabria  Ulteriore  II.), 

2.306 

384.159 

44. 

Chieti  (Abruzzo  Oiteriore), 

1.104 

327,316 

45. 

Cosenza  (Calabria  Citeriore),  . 

2.840 

431.691 

46. 

Foggia  (Capitanata), 

3,064 

212.835 

47. 

Lecce  (Terra  d’Otranto), 

8,292 

447,982 

48. 

Naples  (AT apoli). 

428 

867,983 

49. 

Potenza  (Basilicata),  . 

4,121 

492,959 

50. 

Reggio  (Calabria  Ulteriore),  . 

1.514 

324,546 

51. 

Salerno  (Prineipato  Citeriore), 

2.115 

528.256 

52.  Teramo  (Abruzzo  Ulteriore  I.), 

1,283 

230.061 

VIII.  Neapolitan  Provinces, 

32,923 

6,787,289 

Provinces. 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Pop.  in 
1862. 

53.  Caltanisetta,  . 

54.  Catania.  . 

55.  Qirgenti, 

56.  Messina, 

57.  Palermo, 

58.  Siracusa  (Noto), 

59.  Trapani, 

1,499 

1.824 

1.269 

1,699 

1.640 

1,436 

1,058 

223.178 

450.460 

263,880 

395.139 

535,163 

259,613 

214,981 

IX.  Sicily  (Sicilia),  . 

10,425 

2,392,414 

60.  Belluno, 

61.  Mantua  ( Mantova ), 

62.  Padua  (Padova), 

63.  Rovigo,  .  .  . 

64.  Treviso,  .  ... 

65.  Udine, 

66.  Venice  ( Venezia), 

67.  Verona, 

68.  Vicenza, 

1,263 

857 

806 

652 

938 

2,487 

849 

1,102 

1,041 

167.229 

262,819 

304.762 

180.647 

308,483 

440.542 

294.450 

316.493 

327,674 

X.  Venetia,  . 

9,995 

2,603,099 

69.  Civita  Vecchia, 

70.  Frosinone, 

71.  Velletri, 

72.  Viterbo. 

73.  Rome  (Roma),  and  the  Comarca, 

XI.  Previous  to  Sep.  1870, 
Pontifical  States,  or 
States  of  the  Church, 

4,555 

723,161 

San  Marino  Republic, 

261 

7,080 

Total  op  Italy,  .  112,722125,914,017 
Malta  and  Qozzo  (British),  115  145,368 


TOWNS. 


Aciveale,  24.151 
Acqui, 

Aderno.  12.877 
Adria,  12.803 
Aggira,  11,204 
Agnone,  10,000 
Agosta, 

Alatri,  11,370 
Alba. 

Albano, 

Albenga, 

Alcaino.  19,518 
Alessandria,  27,027 
Alghero, 

Altamura,  17,198 
Amalfi, 

Amantea, 

Ancona,  31 ,238 

Andria,  30,067 


Sicily  F  f 
Piedmont  C  b 
Sicily  F  f 
Venetia  E  b 
Sicily  F  f 
Naples  F  d 
Sicily  F  f 
Pontifical  States  E  d 
Piedmont  C  b 
Pontifical  States  E  d 
Piedmont  C  b 
Sicily  E  f 
Piedmont  C  b 
Sardinia  C  d 
Naples  G  d 
Naples  F  d 
Naples  F  e 
Marches  E  c 
Naples  G  d 


osta,  Piedmont  B 

quapendente.  Pontifical  States  D 

quila  degli  Abruzzi,  16,582  Naples  E 
rezzo,  11,081  Tuscany  D 

riano,  14,500  Naples  F 

rona,  Piedmont  C 

rpino,  Naples  E 

scoli.orAscoliPiceno,  14,223  Marches  E 


scoli, 
siago, 
ssisi, 

sti,  20,239 
tri, 

uronzo, 

vellino,  13.446 
versa,  15,902 
vezzana, 
vola,  10,778 


Nap'es  F 
Venetia  D 
[Jmbria  E 
Piedmont  C 
Naples  E 
Venetia  E 
Naples  F 
Naples  F 
Naples  E 
Sicily  F 


rcellona  Pozzo  di  Gotto,  13,257  Sicily  F  e 


Bari  delle  Puglie,  33,177 
Barletta.  26,474 
Basacq  uino, 

Bassano,  14,411 
Belluno,  13,552 
Belvedere, 

Benevento.  16.484 
Bergamo,  24,566 
Bianco, 

Biella, 

Bisceglie,  21,686 
Bitonto,  26,643 
Bobbio, 

Boiano. 

Bologna,  89,850 
Bonorva, 

Borgo  Sandonnino, 
Borgotaro, 

Bormio  ( Worms), 


Naples  G  d 
Naples  G  d 
Sicily  E  f 
Venetia  D  b 
Venetia  E  a 
Naples  F  e 
Naples  F  d 
Lombardy  C  b 
Naples  G  e 
Piedmont  C  b 
Naples  G  d 
Naples  G  d 
Lombardy  C  b 
Naples  F  d 
Emilia  D  b 
Sardinia  G  d 
Emilia  D  b 
Emilia  G  b 
Lombardy  D  a 


Bosa, 

Bra, 

Brescia,  40,499 
Brindisi, 

Bronte,  11.760 
Busto  Arsizio.  10,000 
Cagliari,  28.244 
Galtagirone,  26,039 
Caltanisetta,  20,411 
Camerino, 

Campagna, 

Campobasso,  13,354 
Campo  Formio. 

Canosa  di  Puglia,  12,769 
Can  ossa, 

Capo  Rizzuto, 

Capua,  12,548 
Carini, 

Carloforte, 


Sardinia  C  d 
Piedmont  B  b 
Lombardy  D  t 
Naples  H  d 
Sicily  F  f 
Lombardy  C  b 
Sardinia  C  e 
Sicily  F  f 
Sicily  F  f 
Marches  E  c 
Naples  F  i 
Naples  F  d 
Venetia  E  b 
Naples  G  d 
Emilia  D  b 
Naples  G  e 
Naples  F  d 
Sicily  E  e 
Sardinia  C  • 
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Carmagnola,  Piedmont  B  b 

Caronia,  Sicily  F  e 

Carrara.  Emilia  D  b 

Casale.  or  Casale  Monferrato, 

17,061  Piedmont  C 

Casalmaggiore,  Lombardy  D 

Casalnuovo,  Naples  G 

Caserta.  13,342  Naples  F 

Cassano,  Naples  G 

Castellamare,  Sicily  E 

Castellamare  di  Stabia,  IS, 427  Naples  F 

Dastelfranca.  Venetia  D 

Castellana.  Civita,  Pontifical  States  E 
Castelvetere,  Naples  G 

Castelvetrano,  18,156  Sicily  E 

Castiglione,  Lombardy  D 

Castiglione,  Tuscany  D 

Castrogiovanni,  14,084  Sicily  F 

Catania,  64,921  Sicily  F 

Catanzaro,  17,130  Naples  G 

Cattolica,  Sicily  E 

Cava.  Naples  F 

Cavarzere,  4,000  V  enetia  E 

Cecina,  Tuscany  D 

Cefalu,  10,855  Sicily  F 

Cerignola,  20,368  Naples  F 

Cesena,  Emilia  E 

Cetraro,  Naples  F 

Cherasco,  Piedmont  B 

Chiaramonte,  ,  Sicily  F 

Chiavari,  Piedmont  C 

Chiavenna,  Lombardy  C 

Cliieri,  12,877  Piedmont  P> 

Chieti,  14,408  Naples  F 

Chioggia,  26,732  Yenetia  E 

Chivasso,  Piedmont  B 

Citta  Yecchia,  Malta  F 

Civita  Castellana.  Pontifical  States  E 

Civita  Santo  Angelo.  Naples  F 

Civitavecchia,  10,000  Pontifical  States  D 
Clusone,  Lombardy  C 

Comacchio.  Emilia  E 

Como,  20,826  Lombardy  C 

Corato,  24.576  Naples  G 

Corese.  Umbna  E 

Corigliano.  Calabria,  10,624  Naples  G 
Corleone,  14,600  Sicily  E 

Cornelo,  Pontifical  States  D 

Cortona,  Tuscany  D 

Cosen za,  11,649  Naples  G 

Cotrone,  Naples  G 

Crema,  Lombardy  C 

Cremona.  31,001  Lombardy  D 

Cuneo,  21,142  Piedmont  B 

Cuorgne,  Piedmont  B 

Custozza,  )  enetia  D 

Diano,  Naples  F 

Dolo,  Yenetia  E 

Domo  d'Ossola,  Piedmont  C 

Eboli,  Naples  F 

Empoli,  Tuscany  D 

Este,  Yenetia  D 

Fabriano,  Marches  E 

Faenza,  22,641  Emilia  D 

Fano,  Marches  E 

Fasano,  11,022  Naples  G 

Favara,  12,818  '  Sicily  E 

Feltre,  Yenetia  D 

Fernio,  Marches  E 

Ferrara,  27,688  Emilia  D 

Finale  Borgo,  Piedmont  C 

Firenze  (Florence),  Tuscany  D 

Florence  (It.  Firenze),  11 4,363  Tuscany  I) 

Foggia,  32,493  Naples  F 

Foligno,  Umbria  E 

Folonica.  Tuscany  D 

Forli,  17,723  .  Emilia  E 

Fossano,  Piedmont  B 

Francavilla,  15,156  Naples  G 

Frascati,  Pontifical  States  E 

Frosinone,  Pontifical  States  E 

Fuscaldo,  Naples  F 

Gaeta,  Naples  E 

Gallarate,  Lombardy  C 

Gallipoli,  Naples  G 

Gargnano,  Lombardy  D 

Genoa,  (It.  Genova),  127,986  Piedmont  C 
Gerace,  Naples  G 

Giarre,  Sicily  F 

Gioia,  Naples  G 


b 
b 
e 
d 
e 
e 
d 
b 
c 
e 
f 
b 
c 
f 
f 
e 
f 
d 
b 
c 
e 
d 
b 
e 
b 
f 
b 
a 
b 
c 
b 
b 

g 
c 
c 
c 
b 
b 
b 
d 
c 
e 
f 
c 
c 
e 
e 
b 
b 
b 
b 
b 
d 
b 
a 
d 
c 
b 
c 
b 
c 
d 
f 
a 
c 
b 
b 
c 
c 
d 
c 
c 
b 
b 
d 
d 
d 
e 
d 
b 
d 
b 
b 
e 
f 
d 


Gioja, 

Girgenti,  15,925 
Gito, 

Giulianova, 

Gonzaga.  15.847 
Gravina  in  Puglia,  13,816 
Grosseto, 

Guastalla, 

Gubbio, 

Gugliano, 

Iglesias, 

Imola,  10,916 
Isili, 

Isio, 

Ivrea, 

Jesi,  15,240 
Laconi, 

Lagonegro, 

Lanciano,  16,500 
Lanusei, 

Larino, 

Lecce,  17,836 
Lecco, 


Naples  F 
Sicily  E 
Lombardy  D 
Naples  E 
Lombardy  D 
Naples  G 
Tuscany  D 
Emilia  D 
Umbria  E 
Naples  F 
Sardinia  C 
Emilia  D 
Sardinia  C 
Lombardy  D 
Piedmont  B 
Marches  E 
Sardinia  C 
Naples  F 
Naples  F 
Sardinia  C 
Naples  F 
Naples  H 
Lombardy  C 


Leghorn  (It.  Livorno),  83,543  Tuscany  D 


Legnago,  5,318 
Lentini, 

Licata.  14.338 

Livorno  ( Leghorn ),  83,543 

Lodi,  18,150 

Loreto, 

Lucca,  21 ,966 
Lu?era,  14,187 
Lugo, 

Macerata.  20.065 
Maddaloni,  17,798 
Magenta, 

Maglie, 

Manduria. 

Manfrednnia, 


Yenetia  D 
Sicily  F 
Sicily  E 
Tuscany  D 
Lombardy  C 
Marches  E 
Tuscany  D 
Naples  F 
Emilia  D 
Marches  E 
Naples  F 
Lombardy  C 
Naples  H 
Naples  G 
Naples  G 


Mantua  (It  ManUrni)  ,28,197  Lombardy  D 

Marengo,  Piedmont  C 

Marsala,  17,732  Sicily  E 

Massa,  Emilia  C 

Matera,  14.225  Naples  G 

Mazzara.  10.239  Sicily  E 

Mazzarino,  10,782  Sicily  F 

Mel.  Yenetia  E 

Melfi,  10.000  Naples  F 

Messina.  62.024  Sicily  F 

Milan  (It.  Milano,  Ger.  Mailand), 


196,109 
Milazzo, 

Mirandola, 

Mistretta.  7,396 
Modena,  32.248 
Modica.  27.449 
Mola,  12.531 
Molfetta.  24,658 
Moncalieri, 

Mondovi,  20,754 
Monopoli, 

Monreale,  12,078 
Montalcino, 

Montenotte, 
Montepulciano, 
Monterotondo, 

Monte  San  Angelo,  14,759 
Monte  San  Giuliano, 
Monza,  22,106 
Muravera, 


Lou 


hardy  C 
Sicily  F 
Emilia  D 
Sicily  F 
Emilia  D 
Sicily  F 
Naples  G 
Naples  G 
Piedmont  B 
Piedmont  B 
Naples  G 
Sicily  E 
Tuscany  D 
Piedmont  C 
Tuscany  D 
Pontifical  States  E 
Naples  F 
Sicily  E 
Lombardy  C 
Sardinia  C 


Naples  (It.  Xapoli,  Ger.  Xeapd), 


418,968) 
Nardo, 

Narni, 

Naso, 

Nicastro, 
Nicosia,  14,251 
Nieotera, 
Niscemi,  8,000 
Nocera, 

Nola, 

Noli, 

Norcia. 

Noto.  12.534 
Novara,  14,395 
Novi, 

Nuoro, 

Oneglia, 

Orbetello, 

Oria, 


Naples  F 
Naples  H 
Umbria  E 
Sicily  F 
Naples  G 
Sicily  F 
Naples  F 
Sicily  F 
Naples  F 
Naples  F 
Piedmont  C 
Umbria  E 
Sicily  F 
Piedmont  C 
’’iedmnnt  C 
Sardinia  G 
?i“dmont  C 
Tuscany  D 


Oristano, 

Orosei. 

Ortona,  10,000 
Orvieto, 

Osehiri, 

Osimo, 

Ostia, 

Ostuni.  6,000 
Otranto, 

Oxieri, 

Padua.  51,737 

Palazzolo, 
Palermo.  162.625 


Sardinia  C 
Sardinia  C 
Naples  F 
Umbria  E 
Sardinia  C 
Marches  E 
Pontifical  States  E 
Naples  G 
Naples  H 
Sardinia  C 
Yenetia  D 
Lombardy  C 
Sicily  E 


Palma  di  Monte  C'hiaro,  11,188  Sicily  E 


Palmanova. 

Palmi,  7,000 
Paola, 

Parma.  47,067 

Partinico.  or  Partenico,  18,758 
Pastum  (ruins), 

Paterno,  13,961 
Patti, 

Pavia,  28,670 
Penne, 

Perugia.  14.885 
Pesaro,  10,740 
Pescara. 

Peschiei, 

Peschiera, 

Pescia. 

Piacenza,  or  Plaisance,  39,31 8 
Piazza,  or  Piazza  Armerina, 
20,310 

Pietra  Perzia.  7,296 
Pieve  di  Cadore, 

Pinerolo.  15,464 
Piombino. 

Pisa,  33,676 
Pistoja.  12.274 
Pizzighettone, 

Pizzo, 

Plaisance.  or  Piacenza,  39,318 
Policastro, 


Yenetia  E 
Naples  F 
Naples  F 
Emilia  D 
Sicily  E 
Naples  F 
Sicily  F 
Sicily  F 
Piedmont  C 
Naples  E 
Umbria  E 
Marches  E 
Naples  F 
Naples  G 
Yenetia  D 
Tuscany  D 
Emilia  C 


Naples  G  d 


Polignano, 

Polizzi, 

Polla, 

Pontecorvo, 

Pontedera, 

Pontremoli. 

Porto  d'Anzio, 

Porto  Ferrajo, 

Portogruaro, 

Porto  Maurizio, 

Porto  San  Stefano, 

Porto  Torres, 

Posada, 

Potenza,  15,450 
Pozzuoli,  10,000 
Pracchia, 

Prato  in  Toscana,  11,933 
Pula, 

Racconigi, 

Ragusa.  21,705 
Randazzo, 

Rapallo, 

Ravenna,  19,118 
Recanati, 

Reggio,  15.692 
Reggio  nell'  Emilia,  21,174 
Riesi,  8,000 
Rieti.  10,000 
Rimini,  16,850 
Rionero  in  Yolture,  12,051 
Rivoli, 

Rogliano, 

Rome  (It.  Roma),  220,532 
(1869),  Pontifical  States  E 

Rose  to. 

Rossano.  11,441 
Rovigo.  10.000 
Ruvo  di  Publia,  12,164 
Sala, 

Salemi,  11.340 
Salerno.  20,977 
Saluzzo,  17,548 
San  Cataldo,  12,706 
San  Germano. 

San  Giovanni  in  Fiore,  8,000 
Sanlnri, 

San  Marco,  15,284 


Sicily  F 
Sicily  F 
Venetia  E 
Piedmont  B 
Tuscany  D 
Tuscany  D 
Tuscany  D 
Lombardy  C 
Naples  G 
Emilia  C 
Naples  F 
Naples  G 
Sicily  E 
Naples  F 
Naples  E 
Tuscany  D 
Emilia  C 
Pontifical  States  E 
Elba  D 
Yenetia  E 
Piedmont  C 
Tuscany  D 
Sardinia  C 
Sardinia  C 
Naples  F 
Naples  F 
Emilia  D 
Tuscany  D 
Sardinia  C 
Piedmont  B 
Sicily  F 
Sicily  F 
Piedmont  C 
Emilia  E 
Marches  E 
Naples  F 
Emilia  D 
Sicily  F 
Umbria  E 
Emilia  E 
Naples  F 
Piedmont  B 
Naples  G 


San  Piet  o, 

San  Remo, 

San  Severino, 

Sansevero.  17.226 
Santa  Catarina, 

Santa  Eufemia, 

Santa  Teresa, 

Sarno.  16,376 
Sassari.  22,945 
Savigliano, 

Savona,  18,526 
Scarpenia, 

Scliio, 

Sciacca,  13,690 
Scicli,  9,029 
Scilla, 

Sessa, 

Siena,  or  Sienna.  21,902 
Sinigaglia,  10,501 
Siniscola, 

Siracusa,  17,371 
Solferino, 

Solmona,  12,594 
Sondrio, 

Sora, 

Sorrento, 

Spaceaforno, 

Spezia, 

Spoleto, 

Sq nil  lace, 


Subiaco, 

Susa, 

Sybaris  (ruins), 
Taormina, 
Taranto,  19,105 
Teano, 

Tempio, 

Teramo,  10,000 
Termini,  25,780 
Termoli, 

Terni.  15,217 
Terracina, 
Terranova, 


Naples  H  d 
Piedmont  B  o 
Marches  E  c 
Naples  F  d 
Sicily  F  f 
Naples  G  e 
Sardinia  C  d 
Naples  F  d 
Sardinia  C  d 
Piedmont  B  b 
Piedmont  C  b 
Tuscany  D  b 
Yenetia  D  b 
Sicily  E  f 
Sicily  F  f 
Naples  F  e 
Naples  E  d 
Tuscany  D  c 
Marches  E  c 
Sardinia  C  d 
Sicily  F  f 

Lombardy  D  b 
Naples  E  c 
Lombardy  C  a 
Naples  E  d 
Naples  F  d 
Sicily  F  f 
Piedmont  C  b 
Umbria  E  c 
Naples  G  e 


Pontifical  States  E  d 
Piedmont  B  b 
Naples  G  e 
Sicily  F  f 
Naples  G  d 
Naples  F  d 
Sardinia  C  d 
Naples  E  c 
Sicily  E  f 
Naples  F  c 
Umbria  E  c 
Pontifical  States  E  d 
Sardinia  C  d 


Naples  G 
Naples  G 
Yenetia  D 
Naples  G 
Naples  F 
Sicily  E 
Naples  F 
Piedmont  B 
Sicily  E 
Naples  E 
Naples  G 
Sardinia  C 
Naples  F 


Terranova  di  Sicilia,  13,539  Sicily  F  f 

Teulada,  Sardinia  C  e 

Tivoli,  Pontifical  States  E  d 

Todi,  ’  Umbria  E  c 

Tolmezzo,  •  Venetia  E  a 

Torino  (Turin).  180,520  Piedmont  B  b 

Torre  del  Greco,  Naples  F  d 

Tortoli,  Sardinia  C  e 

Tortona,  Piedmont  C  b 

Toscolano,  Lombardy  D  t 

Trani.  22.382  .  Naples  G  d 

Trapani.  26,334  Sicily  E  e 

Treviglio,  Lombardy  C  b 

Treviso,  22,165  1  enetia  E  b 

Tropea,  Naples  F  e 

Turin  (It.  Torino),  180,520  Piedmont  B  b 

Udine,  24,124  Yenetia  E  a 

Unis.  Sardinia  C  e 

Valletta,  or  La  Yaleta,  Cap. 

City,  53,000  Malta  F  g 

Yallo.  Naples  F  d 

Yarallo,  Piedmont  C  b 

Varese,  Lombardy  C  b 

Yasto,  10.000  Naples  F  c 

Yelletri,  13,000  Pontifical  States  E  d 

Venice  (It.  Venezia,  Ger. 

Venedig),  113,525  Yenetia  E  b 

Ventimiglia,  Piedmont  B  c 

Yerbicaro.  Naples  F  e 

Vereelli.  30,345  Piedmont  C  b 

Yergato,  Emilia  D  b 

Verona,  56,418  I  enetia  D  b 

Yiadana,  Lombardy  D  b 

Yiareggio.  Tuscany  D  c 

Vicenza,  34,538  Venetia  D  b 

1  Yieste,  Naples  G  d 

Vigevano,  13,831  Lombardy  C  b 

Yillacidro,  Sardinia  C  e 

Villafranca,  Venetia  D  b 

Viterbo.  14.000  Pontifical  States  E  c 
Yizzini.  13.249  Sicily  F  f 

Voghera,  10,173  Lombardy  C  b 

Vol terra,  Tuscany  D  c 

Voltri,  Piedmont  C  b 


RIVERS  AND  LAKES, 


Adda.  R. ,  180  m. 
Adige  (Ger.  Ktscli), 
Agri,  R. 

Anio,  or  Teverone 
55  m. 

Arno,  R..  155  m. 
Aterno,  or  Pescara, 
Basente.  R. 

Bolsena  (L.  di),_ 
Bracciano  (L.  di), 
Bradano.  R. ,  60  m. 
Brenta,  R.,  90  m. 
Calore,  R. 

Cecina.  R. 
Coghinas,  R. 

Como  (L.  di),  (Ger. 
length  35  m.,  alt 


Lombardy  C  a 
R.,220m.  Yenetia  D  b 
Naples  G  d 
R., 

Pontifical  States  E  d 
Tuscany  D  c 
R.,  BO  m.  Naples  F  c 
Naples  G  d 
Pontifical  States  D  c 
Pontifical  States  E  c 
Naples  G  d 
Yfnetia  D  b 
Naples  F  d 
Tuscany  D  c 
Sardinia  C  d 

Comersee), 

,  700  ft.  Lombardy  C  b 


Crato,  R.  Naples  G  e 

Dora  Baltea.  R..  90  m.  Piedmont  B  b 
Farino  (L.  di).  (site),  Naples  E  d 

Flumendosa.  R.  Sardinia  C  e 

Garda  (L.  di),  the  largest  lake 
of  Italy.  35  m.  by  2  to  10  m., 
alt.  320  ft.  Lombardy  D  b 

Giaretta,  R.  -  -  Sicily  F  f 

Iseo,  L.  Lombardy  D  b 

Lesina,  L.  di.  Naples  F  d 

Livenza,  R. ,  70  m.  Venetia  E  b 

Maggiore,  L. .  or  L.  of  Locarno, 

40  m.  by  2  in.  Lombardy  C  b 

Mincio.  R.,  38  m.  Venetia  D  b 

Neto.  R.  Naples  G  e 

Ofanto,  75  m.  Naples  F  d 

Oglio,  R.,  130  m.  Lombardy  D  b 


Ombrone.  R.,  75  m.  Tuscany  D  c 

Pescara,  or  Aterno,  R.,  50  m.  Naples  F  c 

Piave.  R.,  125  m.  Yenetia  E  b 

Platani.  R..  60  m.  Sicily  E  f 

Po,  R.,  the  largest  river  of 

Italy.  390  m.  Piedmont  C  b 

Po.  Mouths  of  the,  Venetia  E  h 

Reno.  R,,  75  m.  Emilia  D  b 

Roja.  R.  Piedmont  B  c 

Salso.  R.,  70  m  ,  the  largest  r.  of  Sicily  F  f 

Samassi,  R.  Sardinia  C  e 

Sarso.  It.  Sardinia  C  d 

Secehia,  R.,  70  m.  Emilia  D  b 

Sele.  R.,  60  m.  Naples  F  d 

Serio,  R.  Lombardy  C  b 

Sesia,  R.,  86  m.  Piedmont  C  b 

Sinno,  R.,  60  m.  Naples  G  d 


Tagliamento.  R. ,  100  m.  Venetia  E  a 
Tanaro.  R..  125  m.  Piedmont  C  b 

Taro.  R.,  55  m.  Emilia  D  b 

Terni.  Cascade  of.  or  Caduta- 

delle-Marmore,  800  ft.  Umbria  E  C 
Tessin,  or  Ticino.  R.,  125  m.  Lombardy  C  h 
Tevere.  R.  (Tiber),  185  in.  Umbria  E  c 
Teverone,  or  Anio,  R., 

55  m.  Pontifical  States  E  d 

Tiber.  R.  (It.  Tevere).  185  m.  Umbria  E  c 
Ticino,  or  Tessin,  R.,  125  m.  Lombardy  C  b 
Tirso,  R.  Sardinia  C  d 

Tinsimeno,  L.  Umbria  E  c 

Tronto,  R. ,  54  m,  Marches  E  c 

Yarano  (L.  di),  Naples  F  d 

Volturno,  R.,  90  m.  Naples  E  d 
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Adriatic  Sea, 
Asmara,  G.  of, 
Bonifacio,  Strait  of, 
Cagliari,  G.  of, 
Castellamare,  G.  of, 
Gaeta,  G.  of, 


F 

c 

Genoa.  G.  of, 

BAYS, 

Piedmont  C  b 

ETC. 

Orosei,  G.  of. 

Sardinia  C 

d 

Squillace,  G.  of. 

Naples  G 

e 

Sardinia  C 

(1 

Ligurian  Sea, 
Manfredonia,  G.  of, 

C 

c 

Palmas,  G.  of, 

Sardinia  C 

e 

Taranto,  G.  of, 

Naples  G 

e 

C 

d 

Naples  G 

d 

Policastro,  G.  of, 

Naples  F 

e 

Terranova,  G.  of. 

Sardinia  C 

d 

Sardinia  C 

e 

Messina,  Strait  of. 

Sicily  and  Naples  F 

e 

Porto  di  Paliuuro, 

Naples  F 

e 

Tyrrhenian  Sea, 

E 

e 

Sicily  E 

e 

Naples,  B.  of, 

Naples  F 

d 

Salerno,  G.  of, 

Naples  F 

d 

Venice,  G.  of, 

Venetia  E 

b 

Naples  E 

d 

Oristano,  G.  of, 

Sardinia  C 

e 

Santa  Euphemia,  G.  of. 

Naples  G 

e 

Adamello,  Monte,  Alps,  11,692 
feet,  Lombardy  D  a 

AlpediSucciso, Apennines,  6,615  Emilia  D  b 
Alps,  C  a 

Alto,  Mt. ,  Apennines,  6,4S2  Naples  F  e 
Alvo,  Mt.  Sardinia  C  d 

Amara,  Mte.  (summit  of  the 

Majella),  Apennines,  9,150  Naples  F  c 
Amiata,  Mte.,  5,794  Tuscany  D  c 

Apennines  (It.  Apenino),  E  c 

Apennines,  Calabrian,  Naples  G  e 

Apennines,  Etruscan,  Tuscany  D  c 

Apennines,  Ligurian,  Piedmont  C  b 

Apennines,  Neapolitan,  Naples  F  d 

Apennines,  Roman.  Umbria  E  c 

Argentario,  Mte.,  2,085  Tuscany  1)  c 

Bernina,  Piz,  Alps,  13,297  Alps  C  a 

Blanc,  Mont,  15,744  Alps  ®  ^ 

Cammarata,  Mt.,  5.181  Sicily  E  f 

Carnic  Alps,  Venetia  E  a 

Catria,  Mte. ,  Apennines,  5,477  Marches  E  c 
Cenis,  Mont,  Alps  (Pass, 

6,775)  Piedmont  B  b 


JEgades  Is. 

Alicudi  I. 

Allice,  P.  dell’ 
Argentiera  C. 

Asinara.  I. 
Campanella,  P.  della, 
Capraia  I. 

Caprarn,  P. 

Capreia  I. 

Capri  I. 

Carbonara,  C. 

Colonna,  or  C.  di  Nao, 
Coinino,  C. 

Elba  I. 

Favignana  L 
Ferrato,  0. 


Sicily  D  e 
Lipari  Is.  F  e 
Naples  G  e 
Sardinia  C  d 
Sardinia  C  d 
Naples  F  d 
Piedmont  C  c 
Sardinia  C  d 
Sardinia  C  d 
Naples  F  d 
Sardinia  C  e 
Naples  G  e 
Sardinia  C  d 
Tuscany  D  c 
Sicily  E  f 
Sardinia  C  e 


MOUNTAINS. 


Central  Alps, 

C 

a 

La  Levanna,  Monte,  Alps, 

Cervin.  Mt. .  or  Matterhorn, 

Alps, 

12,366 

Piedmont  B 

b 

14,837  (Pass,  11,096) 

Piedmont  B 

b 

Lepontine  Alps, 

C 

a 

Citnone,  Mte.,  Apennines,  6,9 

75  Emilia  D 

b 

Limbara,  Mt.  di,  4,324 

Sardinia  C 

d 

Cireello,  Mte.,  1,722  Pontifical  States  E 

d 

Linas,  Mt. ,  4,070 

Sardinia  C 

e 

Cocuzza  Mte.,  1,891 

Naples  G 

e 

Madonia,  Mt.,  6,266 

.Sicily  F 

f 

Col  di  Tenda,  Alps,  5,890 

Piedmont  B 

b 

Maritime  Alps, 

Piedmont  B 

b 

Corno,  Mte.,  or  Gran  Sasso  d’ltalia, 

Marmolade  (La),  Alps,  11,510  E 

a 

highest  summit  of  the  Ape 

nnines. 

Matterhorn,  or  Monte  Cervin, 

10,206 

Apennines  E 

c 

Alps,  14,837  (Pass  11,096),  Piedmont  B 

b 

Cottian  Alps, 

Piedmont  B 

b 

Meta,  Mt. ,  Apennines,  7,249  Naples  F 

d 

Etna.  Mt.  (It.  Monte  Gibello), 

Milletta, Mt.,  Apennines, 6,951  Naples  F 

d 

Volcano,  the  highest  summit 

Mont  Blanc,  Alps,  the  highest 

in  Italy,  10,874 

Sicily  F 

f 

m.  in  Europe,  15,744 

Piedmont  B 

b 

Falterona,  Mte.,  Apennines, 

Monte  Rosa,  Alps,  15,174 

Piedmont  B 

b 

5,408 

Tuscany  D 

c 

Ortles,  or  Ortler  Spitz.  Alps.  12,852  C 

a 

Ferru  Mt.,  3,443 

Sardinia  C 

d 

Paradis,  Grand,  Alps,  13,2 

'7  Piedmont  B 

b 

Genevre,  Mt.,  Alps,  11,715 

Piedmont  B 

b 

Penna,  Mte.,  Apennines,  5, 7 

13  Piedmont  C 

b 

Geunargentu,  Montidel,  7,000  Sardinia  C 

d 

Pennine  Alps  (Ger.  1  Valliuer  Alpen),  B 

b 

Gioji, Monte, Apennines, 8, 626  Piedmont  B 

b 

Petrella,  Mte.,  2.098 

Naples  E 

d 

Gran  Sasso  d’ltalia,  or  Monte  Corno, 

Piz  Bernina,  Alps,  13,297 

Lombardy  C 

a 

Apennines,  highest  of  the 

Apen- 

Polino,  Mte.,  7,925 

Naples  G 

e 

nines,  10,206 

Naples  E 

c 

Raccamonfina,  3,289 

Naples  F 

d 

ISLANDS 

A 

ND  CAPES. 

Filicudi  I. 

Lipari  Is.  F 

e 

Malta  I.  (flritUk),  Mediterranean  F 

g 

Folfa  I. 

Malta  F 

g 

Marargiu,  C. 

Sardinia  C 

a 

Formica  I. 

Tuscany  D 

0 

Maritimo  I. 

Sicily  E 

f 

Giannutri  I. 

Tuscany  D 

0 

Melle,  C.  delle. 

Piedmont  C 

c 

Giglio  I. 

Tuscany  D 

a 

Monte  Cristo  I. 

Tuscany  D 

c 

Gorgana  I. 

Tuscany  C 

c 

Nao,  C.  di,  or  Colonna, 

Naples  G 

e 

Gozzo  I.  (British) 

Malta  F 

f 

Palmaria  I. 

Piedmont  C 

b 

Granitola,  C. 

Sicily  E 

f 

Panaria  I. 

Lipari  Is.  F 

e 

Ischia  I. 

Naples  K 

d 

Pantellaria  I. 

Sicily  E 

f 

Levanzo  I. 

Sicily  E 

e 

Passero  I. 

Sicily  F 

f 

Licosa,  P.  della 

Naples  F 

d 

Pianosa  I. 

Tuscany  D 

c 

Linosa  I. 

Sicily  E 

g 

Pontine  Is. 

Naples  E 

d 

Lipari  I. 

Lipari  Is.  F 

e 

Ponza  I. 

Pontine  Is.  E 

d 

Lipari  Is. 

Sicily  F 

e 

Portio  di  Palo,  C. 

Sicily  F 

e 

Magdalena  I. 

Sardinia  C 

d 

Saliua  I. 

Lipari  Is.  F 

f 

Maldiventri  I. 

Sardinia  C 

e 

San  Antioco,  I. 

Sardinia  C 

e 

Rhsetian  Alps,  D  a 

Rosa,  Monte.  Alps,  15,174  Piedmont  B  b 
St.  Bernard,  Gt.,  Alps  (Pass 
8,200),  Piedmont  B  b 

St.  Bernard,  Lit.,  Alps,  Piedmont  B  b 
Sibilla,  Mte.  (Monti  Sibillini),  Marches  E  c 
SilaMts. ,  Naples  G  e 

Simplon  Pass,  Alps,  6,592  Switzerland  C  a 
Spliigen  Pass,  Alps.  6,939  Lombardy  C  a 
Stelvio  Pass,  or  Stilfser  Joch,  the 
loftiest  carriage  route  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  9,100,  Alps  D  a 

Stilfser  Joch,  or  Stelvio  Pass,  Alps,  D  a 

Stromboli,  volcano,  2.5u0  Lipari  Is.  F  e 
Tonale  Pass,  Alps,  Lombardy  I>  a 

Velino,  Mte.  .7.966  Naples  E  c 

Vesuvius,  Mt.  (It.  Vesuvio), 
volcano,  4,070  Naples  F  d 

Vettore,  Mte., Apennines,  8,133  Umbria  E  c 
Viso,  Monte,  Alps,  12,692  Piedmont  B  b 
Vuitur,  Mt.,  Apennines,  4,366  Naples  F  d 
Western  Alps,  B  b 


San  Pietro,  I. 

Santa  Maria  di  Leuca,  C. 
San  Vito,  C. 

Sardinia  I. 

Sicily  I. 

Spartivento,  C. 
Spartivento,  C. 

Stilo,  P.  di, 

Stromboli  I.,  and  volcano. 
Testa  del  Gargano, 
Teulada,  C. 

Tremiti  Is. 

Ustica  I. 

Vatican o,  C. 

Ventoteue  I. 

Yulcano  I. 


Sardinia  C  e 
Naples  II  e 
Sicily  E  e 
C  d 
F  f 
Naples  G  f 
Sardinia  C  e 
Naples  G  e 
Lipari  Is.  F  e 
Naples  G  d 
Sardinia  C  e 
Naples  F  o 
Sicily  E  e 
Naples  F  e 
Pontine  Is.  E  d 
Lipari  Is.  F  e 


INDEX  TO  TURKEY  IN  EUROPE 


AND  GREECE. 


Turkey  in  Europe  (Turkish  Islam),  the  chief  great  division  of  the 
Ottoman  or  Turkish  Empire,  consists  of  the  greater  part  of  its  south¬ 
eastern  peninsula,  and  an  adjoining  portion  of  the  main  mass  of  the 
continent,  between  latitude  3 9°  and  48°  20'  north,  longitude  15°  40'  and 
30°  15'  east,  with  the  island  of  Crete,  or  Candia,  and  several  others. 
Distance  from  the  Pruth  in  North  Moldavia  to  Previsa,  725  miles;  from 
Constantinople  to  the  frontier  of  Croatia,  750  miles;  from  the  Gates  of 
the  Danube  ’to  Salonika,  288  miles.  The  area  is  about  209,000  square 
miles,  or  about  1  7  that  of  the  British  Isles.  The  population  is  very 
uncertain,  official  estimates  varying  between  15,000,000  and  21,000,000. 
The  country  is  very  thinly  peopled,  even  the  latter  figure  only  showing 
100  per  square  mile.  The  Mahometan  religion  is  professed  by  about 
6,000,000  ;  Greek  Christians,  &o„  12,000,000  ;  Jews,  70,000.  The  for¬ 
mer  geographical  division  of  lurkey,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Ivumili,  &c., 
althoughfamiliar  to  western  nations,  are  not  officially  recognised. 


Governments. 

Constantinople,  1 

Vilayet  of  Edirne  (Adrianople.  f  ‘ 
Vilayet  of  the  Danube  (Bulgaria), 
Vilayet  of  Bosna.  or  Bosnia, 
Mntessariflik  of  Perzerim,  j 
Evalet  of  Ronmelia.  > 

'  „  of  Trikhala  (Thessaly),  ) 

,,  -  of  .Janina, 

,,  of  Selanik  (Salonika). 

*  ,,  Djizairi  Babri  Sefid  (Isles! 

of  the  Mediterranean),  V 
Kaimakamlik  of  Sissan  (Sanio).  ) 
Kyalet  of  Ghirit  (Crete  or  Candia), 

I.  Immediate  Possessions, 


«  For  administrative  purposes 
Turkev  in  Europo.  It  comprises 


Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Pop.  in 
1807. 

Capitals. 

19,562 

2,900,000  | 

’  Constantinople. 

[  Adrianople. 

39,096 

3,000.000 

Rustchuk. 

22,188 

1,100,000 

Bosna  Serai. 

18,942 

l’risrend. 

Bitolia. 

Trikhala. 

1,200,000 

16.7561 
12,208  ) 

2,700,000 

Janina. 

Salonika. 

11,926 

500,000 

Rhodes. 

3,326 

210,000 

Candia. 

144,004 

11,610,000 

the  pnn  ince  of  the  Isles  of  the  Mediterranean  is  included  in 
the  Isle  of  Cyprus. 


Governments. 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Pop.  in 
1867. 

Capitals. 

Eya'et  of  Eflak  (Danubian  Principalities, 
or  Roumania), 

,,  Sirp  (Servia), 

Principality  of  Montenegro, 

46,700 

16,820 

1,700 

4.605.510 

1,222.000 

100,000 

Bukharest. 

Belgrade. 

Cetignu. 

II.  Protectorates, 

65,220 

5,927,510 

Total  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 

209,224 

17,537,510 

Constantinople. 

III.  Possessions  in  Asia, 

IV.  Protectorates  in  Africa, 

672,490 

1,047,064 

16,463,000 

9,165.000 

Total  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 

1,928,778 

43,165,510 

The  Kingdom  of  Greece  (Greek,  Hellas 

;  French, 

Grece  ;  Arabic 

Bourn),  one  of  the  smallest  and  least  important  countries  of  Europe,  em¬ 
braces  the  southern  extremity  of  the  great  peninsula,  occupied  principally 
by  Turkey,  and  comprises  also  a  multitude  of  islands.  The  total  area  is 
equal  to  about  two-thirds,  and  the  population  two-fifths,  that  of  Scotland. 
The  density  per  square  mile  is  67. 


Nomarchies. 


Livadia,  Roumelia, 
or  N.  Greece. 


Morea, 

Peloponnesus, 
or  S.  Greece. 


( Attica  and  Boeotia. 

)  Phthiotis  and  I'hocis, 

1  Acarnania  and  Titolia, 
(Euboea,  or  Negropont, 
f  Argolis  and  Corinth, 

|  Arcadia, 

4  Laconia,  t, 

I  Messenia, 

(Elis  and  Achaia, 
Cyclades. 

Ionian  Isles, 


Area  in 
sq.  m. 

2,475 

2.374 

2.939 
1.699 

1.940 
1.692 
1.632 
1.329 
2,oii5 
1,060 
1,007 


Pl°£Tn  Capitals. 

116,024  Athens. 
109.392  Zeitunia. 
102,291  Missolonghi. 
77,368  Egripos. 
112,910  Naupiia. 
113,719  Tripolitza. 
96,546  Sparta. 
117,181  Calamata. 
138,249  Patras. 
118.130  Syra. 
251,712  Corfu. 


Total  oe  Greece, 


20,152  1,348,522  Athens. 


Of  the  total  population,  318,535  are  in  the  mainland,  552,414  in  the  Morea,  and 
225,S61  in  the  islands. 


MAP  OF  ITALY,  TURKEY  IN  EUROPE,  AND  GREECE. 


TOWNS. 


Ada  Kaleai  (New  Orsova),  3,200  Servia  K 
Adjud,  Moldavia  M 

Adrianople  (Edime),  Cap., 

140,000 


JEgina,  or  Egina, 
Agriapidia, 

Ahioln, 

Aidos, 

Ainedjik, 

Airobol, 

Alessio, 

Alexsinatz, 

Alossona, 

Ainaxichi, 

Ambelakia, 

Andro, 

Antivasd, 

Araba,  or  Luleh  Burgas, 
Arcadia  ( Kyparissia ), 
Argiro  Kastro  ( Eregri ), 
Argos,  10,000 
A  rgostoli, 

Arrayro, 

Arta, 

Arzer  Palanka, 

Athens,  41,298 
Avlona, 

Ayret  Hissar, 

Babadagh, 

Baja  de  Rama, 

Bakeu, 


Edirne  M 
Greece  K 
Janina  I 
Edirne  M 
Edirne  M 
Edirne  M 
Edirne  M 
Roumelia  H 
Servia  I 
Trikhala  K 
Greece  I 
Trikhala  K 
Greece  L 
Roumelia  H 
Edirne  M 
Greece  I 
Janina  I 
Greece  K 
Greece  I 
Trikhala  K 
Janina  I 
Danube  K 
Greece  K 
Janina  H 
Selanik  K 
Danube  N 
Walachia  K 
Moldavia  M 
Danube  N 
Bosnia  G 
Walachia  M 
Edirne  L 
Danube  M 
Edirne  L 


Baltschiki, 

Banialnka,  15,000 
Bardujani, 

Batak, 

Bazardjik, 
bazarjik,  Tartar, 

Belgrade,  Cap.  of  Princi¬ 
pality,  18,860  Servia  I 

Belina,  Bosnia  H 

Beret,  12.000  Janina  H 

Bergovdja,  Danube  K 

Berlat,  13,165  Moldavia  M 

Bigot,  Moldavia  M  a 

Bihacs.  Bosnia  F 

Bitolia  ( Monastir ),  14.000  Roumelia  I 
Bojuk  Derbend,  Edirne  M 

Bojukdere,  Constantinople  N 

Bolgrad  ( Tabok),  10,000  Moldavia  N 
Bosna  Serai  (Seraiero),  70  000  Bosnia  II 
Botushany,  27,147  Moldavia  M 

Brahilov,  Ibraila,  or  Braila, 

15,767  Walachia  M 

Brsa  Palanka,  Servia  K 

Bukharest,  or  Bucharest  ( Bukurescht), 

Cap.  of  Roumania,  121,730  Walachia  M 
Burghas,  4,U00  Edirne  M 

Burud,  Bosnia  H 

Buzeo.  10,000  Walachia  M 

Calamata.  6,292  Greece  K 

CsLndia.(Megalokastron),  11,000  Candia  L 
Canea  (Chania),  Candia  L 

Cassandra,  Selanik  K 

Cetigne,  Montenegro  H 

Chalcis  (Egripo,  or  Negropont),  Greece  K 
Chania  ( Canea ),  Candia  L 

Chupria,  Servia  I 

Constantinople  (Istambul),  Metro¬ 
polis  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 

1,075,000  Constantinople  N 

Corfu  (Korphus),  25,000  Greece  H 

Corinth,  2,000  Greece  K 

Coron,  Greece  I 

Crajova.  or  Craiova,  21,521  Walachia  K 
Delvinaki, 


Del  vino,  10,000 
Demir  Hissar, 
Demirkapa, 

Demotika, 

Derkos, 

Dhomoko, 

Dibre, 

Djumia, 

Dogatch, 

Doiran , 

Donia  Grachanitza, 

Donia  l'usla. 

Drama, 

Dratsh  (Durazzo), 
Drinovatz, 

B  Yoitza, 

Dubnitza, 

Duicigno, 

Durazzo  (Bratsli),  10,000 
Edirne  (Adrianople), 
Egina,  or  .-Egina, 


Janina  I 
Janina  I 
Selanik  1C 
Selanik  K 
Edirne  M 
Constantinople  N 
Trikhala  K 
Roumelia  I 
Danube  K 
Edirne  L 
Selanik  K 
Bosnia  II 
Bosnia  H 
Selanik  K 
Roumelia  H 
Danube  K 
Bosnia  G 
Danube  K 
Roumelia  H 
Roumelia  H 
Edirne  M 
Greece  K 


Egripo.  or  Negropont  (Chalcis).  Greece  K  e 


Elbassan, 

Enos, 

Eregri  (Argiro  Kastro), 
Erekli, 

Eski  Djuma, 

Eski  Sagra,  19,000 
Etropol, 

Falt.si. 

Feredjiko, 

Filibi  (Philoppolis),  40,000 
Filurina, 

Foksbany,  30,000 
Foltitcheni,  10,000 


Roumelia  H 
Edirne  M 
Janina  I 
Edirne  N 
Danube  M 
Edirne  L 
Danube  K 
Moldavia  N 
Edirne  M 
Edirne  L 
Roumelia  I 
Moldavia  M 
Moldavia  M 


Fotcha, 

Bosnia  H 

c 

Korphus  (Corfu), 

Greece  H 

e 

Fundul, 

Moldavia  M 

a 

Kostendil, 

Danube  K 

c 

Gaba, 

Bosnia  G 

c 

Koumi, 

Greece  L 

e 

Gabrova, 

Danube  L 

c 

Kragoyevatz, 

Servia  I 

c 

Galadsbio, 

Edirne  N 

c 

Kramidi, 

Greece  K 

f 

Galatista, 

Selanik  K 

d 

Kratova, 

Danube  I 

c 

Galatz,  26,050 

Moldavia  N 

b 

Kroya, 

Roumelia  H 

d 

Gallipoli,  50,000 

Edirne  M 

d 

Kruchevatz, 

Servia  I 

c 

Gardiki, 

Janina  I 

d 

Krupa, 

Bosnia  G 

b 

Gasto, 

Bosnia  H 

c 

Kuprili.  or  Koprili  (Velesc), 

Gastuni, 

Greece  I 

f 

22,000 

Roumelia  I 

d 

Gavanesti, 

Walachia  M 

b 

Kupris. 

Bosnia  G 

c 

Gayo, 

Greece  I 

e 

Kurd  Bahr,  or  Kilid  Bahr, 

Edirne  M 

d 

Ghilan, 

Perzerim  I 

c 

Kusgun, 

Danube  M 

b 

Giurgevo  ( Shursha ,  or 

Kustendji, 

Danube  N 

b 

Shiurshevo),  10,557 

Walachia  L 

c 

Kyparissia  (Arcadia), 

Greece  I 

f 

Gladovo, 

Servia  K 

b 

Lamia  (Zeitounia), 

Greece  K 

e 

Golo. 

Trikhala  K 

e 

Larissa  (Yenishehr),  25,000 

Trikhala  K 

e 

Goresda, 

Bosnia  H 

c 

Leda. 

Candia  L 

g 

Goritza, 

Roumelia  I 

d 

Lenidhi, 

Greece  K 

f 

' 

Goteshti, 

Moldavia  N 

a 

Leondari, 

Greece  K 

f 

Gradachatz, 

Bosnia  H 

b 

Leova. 

Moldavia  N 

a 

Gradiska, 

Selanik  K 

d 

Lepanto,  2,600 

Greece  I 

e 

Grevena, 

Janina  I 

d 

Lepsina. 

Greece  K 

e 

Guka, 

Moldavia  M 

a 

Lescovatz, 

Danube  I 

c 

Gumurajini, 

Selanik  L 

d 

Leuetra, 

Greece  K 

e 

Gurgusovatz, 

Servia  K 

c 

Leuctra, 

Greece  K 

f 

Hadshi  Ibrahim, 

Moldavia  N 

b 

Levadia,  or  Livadice,  5,000 

Greece  K 

e 

Hagia, 

Trikhala  K 

e 

Liaskovik, 

Janina  I 

d 

> 

Hasson  Pasha  Palanka, 

Servia  I 

b 

Libochovo, 

Janina  I 

d 

Hermanli, 

Edirne  L 

d 

Limni  (Kastro), 

Djizairi  L 

c 

Hermopolis,  or  Syra,  18,511 

Greece  L 

f 

Undo. 

Djizairi  N 

f 

Hierapetra, 

Candia  L 

g 

Liubuchka, 

Bosnia  G 

c 

Hierisso, 

Selanik  K 

d 

Livno, 

Bosnia  G 

c 

Hirsova, 

Danube  N 

b 

Lixuri, 

Greece  I 

e 

Holdo, 

Moldavia  L 

a 

Lodina, 

Roumelia  H 

d 

Husch,  12,764 

Moldavia  N 

a 

Lorn, 

Danube  K 

c 

Hydra.  12.600 

Greece  K 

f 

Losnitza, 

Servia  H 

b 

I 

Ibraila,  Braila,  or  Brahilov, 

Lovatz, 

Danube  L 

c 

1 

15,767 

Walachia  M 

b 

Luleh  Burgas,  or  Araba, 

Edirne  M 

d 

Ichtiman, 

Danube  K 

c 

Maglai, 

Bosnia  H 

b 

Indchigis, 

Edirne  N 

d 

Maglidj, 

Servia  I 

c 

Iniada, 

Edirne  N 

d 

Malgaro, 

Edirne  M 

d 

Ipek, 

Perzerim  I 

c 

Malik, 

Roumelia  I 

d 

1 

Ipsala, 

Edirne  M 

d 

Mangalia, 

Danube  N 

c 

Isakadje, 

Danube  N 

b 

Manili, 

Moldavia  M 

a 

Isladi,  or  Sladia, 

Danube  K 

c 

Marathon, 

Grpcce  K 

e 

Islamdji,  Selimnia,  or  Slivno, 

Marathonisi  (Oythion), 

Greece  K 

f 

) 

20,000 

Edirne  M 

c 

Margarotes, 

Candia  L 

g 

c 

Islatz, 

Walachia  L 

c 

Margariti, 

Janina  I 

e 

i 

Ismail,  20,869 

Moldavia  N 

b 

Margaritza, 

Edirne  M 

d 

Ismilan, 

Selanik  L 

d 

Maronia, 

Selanik  L 

d 

) 

Isnebol, 

Danube  K 

c 

Mastanle, 

Edirne  L 

d 

b 

Istambul  (Constantinople), 

N 

d 

Matchin, 

Danube  N 

b 

Istib,  20,000 

Perzerim  IC 

d 

Mavromati, 

Greece  I 

f 

b 

Isvor, 

Danube  L 

c 

Megalokastron  (Candia), 

Candia  L 

g 

c 

Jablonitza,  or  Yablonitza, 

Walachia  K 

b 

Megara, 

Greece  K 

e 

b 

Jacova,  or  Djakowa, 

Perzerim  I 

c 

Mekri, 

Edirne  L 

d 

b 

Jagodina,  or  Yagodina, 

Servia  I 

b 

Metzovo, 

Janina  I 

e 

f 

Jamboli, 

Edirne  M 

c 

Midia, 

Edirne  N 

d 

K 

Janina,  or  Yanina  (Jania), 

Milato, 

Candia  L 

g 

g 

Cap..  24.000 

Janina  I 

e 

Minda, 

Walachia  L 

b 

1 

Jassy,  or  Yassy,  65,745 

Moldavia  M 

a 

Misivri, 

Edirne  M 

c 

c 

Jenidjeh, 

Selanik  K 

d 

Missolonghi,  6,059 

Greece  I 

e 

e 

Kadikoi, 

Edirne  M 

d 

Mistra, 

Greece  K 

f 

g 

Kagul, 

Moldavia  N 

b 

Mitylene  (Kastro), 

Djizairi  M 

e 

c 

Kalafat, 

Walachia  K 

c 

Mladesi, 

Walachia  M 

b 

Kalarash, 

Walachia  M 

b 

Modon. 

Greece  I 

f 

Kalarites, 

Janina  I 

e 

Moenesti, 

Moldavia  M 

a 

d 

Kalkalilen, 

Perzerim  I 

d 

Monastir  (Bitolia),  14,000 

Roumelia  I 

d 

c 

Kalkali, 

Danube  K 

c 

Monem  vasia. 

Greece  K 

f 

f 

Kaloni, 

Djizairi  M 

e 

Mostar,  10,000 

Bosnia  H 

b 

f 

Kamenopol, 

Danube  K 

c 

Motra. 

Walachia  K 

b 

b 

Kapsali, 

Greece  K 

f 

Mussabei, 

Danube  N 

c 

d 

Karabair, 

Danube  N 

b 

Nauplia,  or  Napoli  di  Romania, 

e 

Karakal. 

Walachia  L 

b 

6,024 

Greece  K 

f 

d 

Karanuvatz, 

Servia  I 

c 

Navarino, 

Greece  I 

f 

d 

Karatova, 

Perzerim  K 

d 

Nax:a, 

Greece  L 

f 

d 

Karitena, 

Greece  K 

f 

Negotin, 

Servia  K 

b 

d 

Karnabad, 

Edirne  M 

c 

Negropont,  or  Egripo  (Chalcis),  Greece  K 

e 

e 

Karysto, 

Greece  L 

e 

Nevesini, 

Bosnia  H 

c  l 

d 

Kasan, 

Danube  M 

c 

Nevrokup, 

Selanik  K 

d 

d 

Kasanlik, 

Edirne  L 

c 

Niagusta, 

Selanik  K 

d 

c 

Kastoria, 

Roumelia  I 

d 

Niatnzu, 

Moldavia  M 

a 

d 

Kastri, 

Djizairi  L 

d 

Nicopoli, 

Danube  L 

c 

b 

Kastro,  or  Limni, 

Djizairi  L 

e 

•  Nikshitte, 

Bosnia  H 

c 

b 

Kavaia, 

Roumelia  H 

d 

Nisch  (Nissa),  16,000 

Danube  K 

c 

d 

Kavala, 

Selanik  L 

d 

Nisi, 

Greece  I 

f 

d 

Kempurile, 

Moldavia  M 

a 

Nissa  (Nisch),  16,000 

Danube  K 

c 

c 

Kervasara, 

Greece  I 

e 

Nizvoro, 

Selanik  K 

d 

b 

Keshan, 

Edirne  M 

d 

Novi, 

Bosnia  G 

b 

c 

Khaskoi, 

Edirne  L 

d 

Novibazar  (  Ycnibazar),  15,000  Bosnia  I 

c 

d 

Khio  (Kastro), 

Djizairi  M 

e 

Novoberdo, 

Perzerim  I 

c 

d 

Kilia, 

Moldavia  N 

b 

Oeh  rida, 

Roumelia  I 

d 

d 

Kiliari, 

Roumelia  I 

d 

Okna, 

Moldavia  M 

a 

f 

Ivilid  Bahr,  or  Kurd  Bahr, 

Edirne  M 

d 

Olympia, 

Greece  I 

f 

e 

Kimpina, 

Walachia  L 

b 

Oropo, 

Greece  K 

e 

d 

Kimpolung, 

Walachia  L 

b 

Orphan  o. 

Selanik  K 

d 

d 

Kirkkilissia,  or  lvyrkkilisse. 

— 

Orsova,  New  (Ada  Kalcsi), 

d 

16,000 

Edirne  M 

d 

3,200 

Servia  K 

b 

d 

Kisatno, 

Candia  K 

g 

Osman  Bazar, 

Danube  M 

c 

c 

Kliutch, 

Bosnia  G 

b 

Ostroveni, 

Walachia  K 

c 

c 

Kojani, 

Roumelia  I 

d 

Ostrovitza, 

Bosnia  G 

b 

c 

Kokino, 

Djizairi  L 

e 

Ostrovo, 

Roumelia  I 

d 

a 

Komanova, 

Perzerim  K 

c 

Palesh, 

Servia  I 

b 

d 

Konitza, 

Bosnia  H 

c 

Paraehin. 

Servia  I 

c 

c 

Konitza, 

Janina  I 

d 

Paramythia, 

Janina  I 

e 

d 

Kopri  Keui, 

Danube  M 

c 

Parga, 

Janina  I 

e 

b 

Koprivina, 

Bosnia  H 

b 

Patras.  18,342 

Greece  I 

e 

a 

Korbukomar, 

Walachia  L 

b 

Phaisala, 

Trikhala  K 

e 

Philates, 

Philoppolis  [Filibi),  40,000 
Piatra,  11,805 
Piraeus,  6.425 
Pirot.  orSharkoi, 

Pirsnik, 

Pitesti, 

Plevna, 

Ployesti  (Ploiesht),  26,468 
Podgoritza, 


Janina  I 
Edirne  L 
Moldavia  M 
Greece  K 
Danube  K 
Danube  K 
Walachia  L 
Danube  L 
Walachia  M 
Roumelia  H 
Selanik  K 
Janina  H 
Trikhala  K 
Servia  I 
Danube  M 
Janina  I 
Bosnia  H 
Danube  I 
Janina  I 
Janina  I 
Bosnia  G 
Bosnia  H 
Roumelia  I 
Perzerim  I 
Perzerim  I 
Moldavia  M 
Perzerim  I 
Greece  I 
Danube  K 
Walachia  K 
Danube  K 
Danube  M 
Danube  M 
Trikhala  I 
Moldavia  N 
Roumelia  I 
Candia  L 
Candia  L 
Djizairi  N 
Candia  K 
Walachia  L 


Poligyro, 

Polina, 

Polydendri, 

Posarevatz,  5,309 
Pravadi, 

Pravista, 

Preboi, 

Prekophe, 

Premidi, 

Prevesa, 

Priedor, 

Priepolie, 

Prilip, 

Prisrend  (Prizren), 

Pristina,  12,000 
Privani, 

Prizren  (Prisrend), 

Pyrgos, 

Radomir, 

Radowan, 

Rahova, 

Rasgrad, 

Rassova, 

Rendina, 

Reni, 

Resna, 

Rethymnon  (Retimo), 

Retimo  (Rethymnon), 

Rhodes, 

Rhodovaia, 

Rimnik, 

Rodosto  (  Tekfur  Dagi),  18,000  Edirne  M 

Roman,  10,818  Moldavia  M 

Roman  Wall,  Moldavia  N 

Rumeli,  Constantinople  N 

Rustchuk,  Danube  M 

Rusvede,  Walachia  L 

Rvmnik,  Walachia  M 

Saitcliar,  Servia  K 

Salor.a,  Greece  K 

Salonika  (Selanik),  70,000  Selanik  K 

Samakovo,  Danube  K 

Samo,  Greece  I 

Schabatz,  Servia  H 

Scutari  (Skodra,  or  Ushkodra), 

60,000  Roumelia  H 

Selanik  (Salonika),  70,000  Selanik  K 

Selimnia,  Islamdji,  or  Slivno, 

20,000  Edirne  M  c 

Selino,  Candia  R  g 

Selvi.  Danube  L  c 

Selvidje,.  or  Servia,  Roumelia  I  d 

Semendria  (Smcdrovo),  12,000  Servia  I  b 

Serai,  Edirne  M  d 

Seraievo  (liosna  Serai),  70,000  Bosnia  H  b 

Seres,  Selanik  K  d 

Sereth,  Moldavia  M  a 

Servia,  or  Selvidje,  Roumelia  I  d 

Sharkoi,  or  Pirot,  Danube  K  c 

Shebsche.  or  Zebsche.  Bosnia  H  b 

Shiurshevo,  or  Shursha  (Giur- 
gevo),  Walachia  L  c 

Shursha,  or  Shiurshevo  (Giurgevo), 


10,557 
Sienitza, 

Silistria,  23,000 
Silivri, 

Simnitza, 

Sinano, 

Sirak  o. 

Sirichnik, 

Sistova  ( Shislova ), 
Sitia, 

Sizebolu, 

Skender  Wakup, 


Walachia  L 
Bosnia  I 
Danube  M 
Edirne  N 
Walachia  L 
Greece  K 
Janina  I 
Danube  K 
Danube  L 


Candia  M  g 
Edirne  M 
Bosnia  G 


Skodra.  or  Ushkodra  (Scutari), 

60,000  Roumelia  H 

Skopia  (Uskup),  11,000  Perzerim  I 

Sladia,  or  Isladi,  Danube  K 

Slatina,  Walachia  L 

Slivno,  Islamdji,  or  Selimnia, 
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other  agrumi  do  not  flourish  in  the  open  air.  The  sec¬ 
ond  region,  extending  between  Lat.  43°  80'  and  41°  80', 
includes  the  greater  part  of  Tuscany,  Umbria,  and  the 
Marches,  with  the  N.  part  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces. 
Within  this  belt,  snow  and  ice  are  mostly  confined  to 
the  mo u n tain- tops,  and  olives  and  agrumi  of  all  kinds 
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flourish  luxuriantly  without  culture.  The  third  region, 
from  41°  80'  to  39°,  comprises  the  middle  Neapolitan 
provinces.  Snow  is  here  very  rare,  and  the  finest  fruits 
are  found  in  the  valleys  throughout  the  winter.  The 
fourth  region  embraces  the  S.  part  of  Calabria,  with 
Sicily  and  the  Li  pari  Islands.  Here  the  thermometer 
never  falls  to  the  freezing-point,  and  the  sugar-cane. 
Indian  tig.  papyrus  palm,  and  other  plants  abound  on 
the  low-lands.  Throughout  most  parts  of  7.  there  are 
but  three  seasons  in  the  year:  a  spring,  which  more 
than  realizes  all  that  poets  have  said  in  its  praise ;  a 
hot  summer,  and  a  short,  but  not  severe  winter:  most 
of  the  vegetable  products,  even  in  the  N.,  flower  by  the 
end  of  March.  Ileavy  rains  prevail  during  October  and 
November:  W.  and  N.YV.  winds  are  the  most  prevalent, 
but  the  liheccio  and  sirocco ,  the  simoom  of  the  Arabs, 
also  occasionally  occur,  ami  exert  an  oppressive,  and  in 
the  S.  an  injurious,  influence  on  the  animal  frame 
Veg.  and  Prod.  In  respect  to  its  vegetable  system,  7. 
may  be  divided  into  six  regions  or  zones,  according  to  I 
elevation,  as  follows:  — 1.  The  region  of  the  plains,  I 
reaching  a  maximum  of  1,200  feet,  and  producing  the 
lentisk,  myrtle,  laurel,  ilex,  and  cork  trees,  citron,  fig, 
olive,  vine,  and  pomegranate;  2.  The  oak  and  chestnut 
zone,  elevated  from  1,200  to  3,000  feet,  and  embracing 
the  oak,  chestnut,  beech, olive,  vine,  and  the  cereals;  3. 
The  beech  and  fir  region,  3,000  to  5,000  feet,  including 
within  its  limits  the  beech,  fir,  larch,  juniper,  and  the 
cereals,  to  4,000  feet;  4.  The  sub-Alpine  region,  altitude 
5,0)0  to  6,000  feet,  comprising  the  dwarf-pine,  arbutus, 
gentian,  and  anemone;  5.  The  Upper  Alpine  zone.  6,000 
to  8,500  feet,  yielding  the  androsae.  saxifrage,  and  other 
Alpine  plants;  ami,  6.  The  snowy  region,  extending 
from  8,500  feet  and  upwards,  in  which  are  found  the 
Iceland  moss,  Artemisia  mutellina ,  and  a  few  other 
plants.  There  is  a  much  greater  diversity  of  plants  in 
the  S.  portion  of  the  Apennine  chain  than  in  any  other 
part  of  its  extent  ;  this  diversity  is  most  noticeable  in 
the  2d,  or  oak  and  chestnut  region.  The  Italian  or  S. 
slopes  of  the  Alps  present  a  greater  variety  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  than  those  facing  the  N.;  and  more  species  of 
plants  are  found  on  them  than  on  the  Apennines.  On 
the  Alpine  summits  are  seen  the  dwarl-birch,  juniper, 
and  oilier  semi-arctic  plants,  while  at  their  feet,  flourish 
the  fig,  Agave  Americana ,  and  Cactus  apuntia.  Mount 
Vesuvius  possesses  its  own  peculiar  flora.  /.  is  much 
more  an  agricultural  than  a  manufacturing  country; 
but  the  indolence  of  a  great  part  of  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion.  combined  with  the  backward  state  of  agriculture, 
render  the  actual  return  far  inferior  to  what  the 
country  .is  calculated  to  yield.  Silk  has  become  a  most 
important  product,  and  its  culture  has  increased  very 
rapidly  within  the  last  half  century.  Its  present  average 
exportation  is  valued  at  $35,000,0ii0  (gold).  Wine  and 
olives,  particularly  the  expressed  oil  of  the  latter,  are 
also  verv  important  products  (the  latter  averaging  an 
annual  value  of  $-0,000,000);  and  there  is  a  great  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  finest  fruits.  Grain  is  not  so  generally 
cultivated  in  this  kingdom  as  in  the  more  N.  countries 
of  Europe;  but  pulse  and  other  vegetables  are  exten¬ 
sively  raised.  Particular  parts  of  7.  are  appropriated  to 
particular  products.  Lombardy  is  thechiet  grain  region; 
fit  the  Genoese  and  Tuscan  territories,  the  culture  of 
fruit  particularly  of  olives,  predominates;  while  the 
malarious  districts  of  the  Maremme  and  Campagna  re¬ 
main  chiefly  id  a  state  of  pasture.  Skilled  agriculture  is 
principally  confined  to  the  N.;  in  the  centre,  with  the 
exceptions  of  portions  of  Tuscany,  and  S..  it  is  at  a  very 
low  ebb*  and  in  the  former  Neapolitan  States  the  abun- 
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dance  of  vegetable  productions  is  owing  more  to  the 
climate  and  soil  than  to  the  industry  of  the  husbandman. 
The  products  of  the  N.  parts  of  the  peninsula  are  found 
there  in  abundance  ;  and  whole  groves  of  olives  are  seen 
growing  in  the  open  country,  interspersed  with  spices 
and  other  tropical  products.  —  Zool.  The  pastures  of  7. 
are  stocked  with  large  herds  of  black  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats  ;  few  horses  are  reared  ;  and  the  breed  is  held  in 
little  estimation,  excepting  in  certain  parts  of  the  Ne¬ 
apolitan  territory.  Mules  are  more  common,  being 
found  better  adapted  for  the  bad  and  mountainous  roads. 
Agricultural  operations  are  performed  by  oxen.  The 
buffalo  is  found  in  this  kingdom,  though  harifry  any¬ 
where  else  in  Europe.  They  are  reared  in  large  herds, 
particularly  in  the  Calabrian  forests.  The  mountains 
and  forests  contain  a  number  of  wild  animals;  among 
others,  the  boar,  stag,  marmot,  and  badger.  The  lynx 
or  tiger-cat,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  defiles  of  the 
Abruzzi;  and  the  crested  porcupine  is  supposed  to  he 
peculiar  to  S.  Italy.  Foxes,  hares,  and  winged  game  are 
sufficiently  abundant.  From  the  heat  of  the  climate  in 
the  IS.  provs.,  snakes  and  reptiles  of  different  kinds  are 
numerous.  The  rivers,  lakes,  and  coasts  teem  with  fish. 
Mann/,  and  Trade.  7.  is  not  distinguished  for  manufac¬ 
tures:  the  chief  are  those  of  silk  fabrics  and  thread, 
which  have  their  focus  in  Lombardy.  Woollens  and 
silk  stuffs,  straw  plait,  gauze,  artificial  flowers,  hats, 
paper,  vellum,  leather,  gloves,  essences,  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  and  statuary  are  among  the  goods  fabricated  in 
this  kingdom;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  raw  products 
of  the  country  form  its  chief  exports,  and  most  manu¬ 
factured  articles,  whether  of  necessity  or  luxury,  are 
imported  from  foreign  countries  Y  enice  and  Genoa  en¬ 
grossed  a  large  proportion  of  the  commerce  of  Europe 
till  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  the  East  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  Portuguese  aud 
Dutch,  and  after  them  the  French  and  English,  diverted 
European  trade  into  a  new  channel.  From  that  period, 
the  prosperity  of  these  cities  gradually  decayed,  and  the 
first  of  them  has  sunk  into  comparative  insignificance, 
while  7.  at  large  has  but  a  small  portion  only  remain¬ 
ing  of  her  old  commercial  importance.  Total  exports 
for  1867,  $104,100,000,  of  which  the  U.  8.  received  $5,480,- 
000;  imports.  $160,160  000,  to  which  the  U.  8.  contrib¬ 
uted  $1,860,000  (gold  values).  Exports  for  1876,  $243,- 
371,000,  the  largest  items  being  silks,  wines,  and  fruit; 
imports,  $265,809,000,  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  cotton, 
silk,  &c.  In  1807,  the  transit  trade  reached $15, 540, 0O0. 
The  commercial  intercourse  of  7.  is  chiefly  with  France, 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  and  Switzerland.  The  chief 
articles  of  export  from  Calabria  and  Sicily  are  olive-oil 
and  sulphur,  the  first  averaging  $2,500,000,  ami  the  sec¬ 
ond  $1,500,000  per  annum.  From  Sardinia  and  the  Adri¬ 
atic  and  Tyrrhenian  ports,  the  exports  are  miscellane¬ 
ous,  not  one  of  them  averaging  $250,000  yearly  ;  while 
the  only  article  of  importance  from  Tuscany  is  oil,  aver¬ 
aging  an  annual  value  of  $150,000.  The  number  of  sea¬ 
going  vessels  which  entered  the  ports  ot  this  kingdom 
in  1867  was  21,458,  or  3,630,495  tons,  of  which  12.426 
ships  or  1,255,930  tons  were  Italian,  and  the  rest  foreign¬ 
ers  ;  the  departures  numbered  21,964  vessels,  or  3,639, OoO 
tons,  of  which  13,130  bottoms  1,349.803  tons,  belonged 
to  Italy.  The  coasting-trade,  of  a  very  extensive  char¬ 
acter,  was  almost  entirely  carried  on  with  Italian  ves¬ 
sels.—  Md.  and  Naval.  The  Italian  army  as  established 
for  the  year  1869  showed  tlie  under- noted  strength. 

Peace- footing.  War-footing. 

Stuff,  . 1.251  1,251 

Infantry  of  the  line .  100.767  245.680 

KiHu  Corns  ( Bersaglieri ), . 14,720  29,660 

Cavalry .  16,115  18.573 

Artillery, .  16,562  30,032 

Engineers, .  2,718  7,4*.. 

Carabineers . 19.999  1?,939 

Military  Train,  Ac., . 12,309  24.289 

376,721 
. 197,000 
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. 573,721 


Total  (rank  and  file),  ....  183.441 
Army  of  Reserve  (war  contingent),. 

Grand  total,  ( men,) . 

On  the  1st  of  June.  1869,  the  Italian  navy  consisted  of 
88  vessels  under  steam  (including  22  iron-clads),  carrying 
844  guns,  and  aggregating  26,176  h.  p.;  besides  8  sailors 
with  an  armament  of  lo4  guns;  or,  together,  a  total 
effective  force  of  96  ships  (of  all  denominations),  carry¬ 
ing  94s  guns.  This  navy  was  manned  by  a pertuttnrl  ot 
1 18,260  officers,  seamen,  and  marines.  —  Gats',  and  Gm't. 
Previous  to  the  events  of  1860-61,  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  kingdom  and  tile  growth  of  national 
life,  there  was  hut  the  shadow  of  popular  representation 
in  I  The  little  duchy  of  Lucca  had  its  senate  of  36 
representatives,  and  the  Lombardo-Vcnctian  kingdom 
had  also  its  two  provincial  assemblies  ;  while  the  former 
kingdom  of  Sardinia  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  liberal 
constitution  in  1848.  But  the  provincial  assemblies  ol 

tlie  Lomlmrdo-Veiietiaii  kingd .  were  divested  ot  all 

legislative  powers,  and  elsewhere  the  Italian  govts, 
were  mere  petty  descriptions.  The  war  and  its  accom¬ 
panying  revolutionary  events,  which  united  the  various 
Italian  territories  under  one  rule,  entirely  changed  this 
state  of  tilings,  by  transforming  tlie  govts,  into  a  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchy.  The  present  Italian  Constitution 
is  an  expansion  of  tlie  Slatuto  fomlamintaU  thl  h<yn>>, 
granted,  March  4,  1848,  by  King  Charles  Albert  to  his 
Sardinian  subjects.  According  to  this  charter,  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  power  of  the  state  belongs  exclusively  to  tlie 
sovereign,  and  is  exercised  by  him  through  responsible 
ministers ;  while  the  legislative  authority  rests  con¬ 
jointly  in  the  king  and  parliament,  the  letter  consisting 
of  two  chambers,  — an  upper  one,  tlie  Sytsnaln  (beiiate), 
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and  a  lower  one,  called  the  Camera  de'Deputati  (Chamber 
of  Deputies).  The  senate  is  composed  of  the  princes  of 
the  blood  who  have  attained  their  majority,  and  of  an 
unlimited  number  of  members  above  40  years  old,  who 
are  nominated  by  the  king  for  life.  Tlie  deputies  of  the 
lower  house  are  elected  by  the  majority  ot  citizens  who 
are  21  years  of  age,  and  pay  taxes  to  the  amount  ot  40 
lire,  or  $8.00.  For  this  purpose  the  whole  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  divided  into  electoral  colleges  or  districts.  No 
deputy  can  l»e  returned  to  parliament  unless  at  least 
one-third  of  the  inscribed  electors  appear  at  tlie  polls. 

A  deputy  must  be  30  years  old.  and  have  the  requisites 
demanded  by  the  electoral  law,  among  them  a  slight 
property  qualification.  Neither  senators  nor  deputies 
receive  any  salary  or  other  indemnity.  The  duration  of 
parliaments  is  5  years;  but  the  king  has  the  power  to 
dissolve  the  lower  house  at  any  time,  being  bound  only 
to  order  new  electors,  and  convoke  a  new  assembly  with¬ 
in  4  months.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  executive  to 
call  the  house  together  annually.  The  Camera  de’ 
Deputati,  in  the  session  of  1867,  numbered  493  mem¬ 
bers,  being  the  prescribed  rate  of  one  deputy  to  40,000 
souls.  By  royal  decree  of  July  30,  18*6,  tlie  Italian 
Constitution  was  introduced  into  the  newly  acquired 
Lombardo- Venetian  provs.,  which  added  50  members 
to  the  lower  house  of  representatives. — heligion  and 
Education.  The  Roman  Catholic  faith,  to  which  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  inhabitants  belong, 
forms  the  state  religion,  but  all  other  forms  of  belief 
enjoy  the  fullest  toleration.  The  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  consisted  of  45  archbishops  and  198  bishops. 
^11  these  dignitaries  of  the  Church  are  appointed  by 
the  l  ope,  on  the  advice  of  a  council  of  cardinals,  the 
congregation  de  propaganda  fide.  But  the  royal  con¬ 
sent  is  necessary  to  the  installation  of  a  prelate,  and 
this  having  been  frequently  withheld  of  late  years,  there 
were  no  less  than  35  vacant  sees,  about  ith  of  the  entire 
number,  in  the  kingdom  at  the  commencement  of  Aug., 
1865.  The  immense  wealth  of  the  N.  Italian  clergy  has 
been  greatly  reduced  since  1850,  in  which  year  a  bill, 
annihilating  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  clerical  priv¬ 
ileges,  passed  the  Sardinian  Chambers.  This  law  was 
extended,  in  1861,  over  the  whole  of  the  kingdom.  It 
appears  from  an  official  return  laid  before  the  lower 
house  in  1865,  that  there  were  still  at  that  period,  2,382 
religious  houses  in  Italy,  numbering  28,991  inmates. 
An  Act  for  the  suppression  of  all  monastic  institutions 
throughout  the  kingdom  was  passed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives  in  the  session  of  1866.  The  greater 
part  of  the  income  derived  from  this  confiscation  of 
monastic  property  lias  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  pub¬ 
lic  education,  for  which,  besides,  an  annual  credit  of 
$3,000,000  is  voted  by  parliamentary  grant.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1861,  there  were  opened  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom  33  great  model  schools.  7.  possesses 
13  universities,  including  the  Roman  States.  These  are 
Bologna  (founded  in  1119);  Naples(1244);  Padua  (1228); 
Rome (1244) :  Perugia (1320);  l  isa  (1329);  Siena  (1348); 
Pavia  (1390);  Turin  (1412);  Parma  (1422);  Florence 
(1443);  Catania  (1445);  Cagliari  (1764);  and  Genoa,  in 
1783  To  these  may  be  added  the  high  sc  bools  of  Pa¬ 
lermo,  Cauieri no,  and  Macerata. — Finances.  I  he  budget 
presented  for  tlie  year  1869  exhibited  an  estimated  total 
revenue  of  804,516.742  lire  ( $1  •  0,903,345) ;  expenditures, 
985-408,804  lire  i$l 97.081,7(0);  showing  a  deficiency  of 
80.892,062  lit  e, (or  $36,178,451  gold  values. )  The  national 
debt  at  the  same  time  stood  at  359,167,030  lire,  ($7 1,833, - 
405.) — Fadroads,  t£c.  In  1868  there  were  3,331  m.ot  rail¬ 
way  in  working  operation  throughout  tbe  kingdom,  with 
a  telegraphic  system  in  due  proportion,  partly  under 


Fig.  1422.  —  the  bridge  of  sighs,  (Venice.) 
governmental  and  partly  under  private  coutrol.— Cities 
and  Towns.  In  addition  to  Rome  (the  cap.),  and  the 
various  cities  enumerated  in  the  table  to  be  tound 
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elsewhere,  the  chief  remaining  places  are  Mantua,' 
Modena,  Verona,  Padua,  Ferrara,  Alessandria,  Lucca,, 
Pisa,  Ravenna.  Leghorn,  Bologna,  Perugia,  Foggia,  Bari, 
Tarento,  Salerno,  Catanzurn.  Messina,  Catania,  Girgenti,  I 
Ac.  —  Hist.  The  ancient  history  of  1  will  be  found 
sketched  out  in  the  article  on  Romvn  Empiue  (7. r  ); 
while  the  mediaeval  is  so  entirely  an  agglomeration  of 
events  pertaining  to  the  numerous  individual  sovereign¬ 
ties  and  states  contained  within  its  limits,  that  we  refer 
the  reader  to  those  old  political  divisions  as  they  occur 
in  their  due  place  in  this  work, contenting  ourselves,  in 
the  present  article,  with  merely  noting  those  causes  and 
events  which  have  happened  within  the  last  50  years  to 
transmogrify  the  political  and  territorial  distribution  of 
the  country.  After  the  fall  of  the  French  empire  in 
1815,  /.  was  partitioned  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  into 
the  following  divisions:  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  with 
the  addition  of  the  prove,  of  the  Genoese  republic,  re¬ 
verted  to  the  House  of  Savoy  ;  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom  was  secured  to  Austria;  the  principalities  of 
Modena,  Reggio,  ami  Mirandola.  with  the  ceded  states 
of  Massa  and  Carrara,  were  restored  to  the  House  of 
Este  Lucca  was  created  a  duchy  for  the  legitimate 
Duke  of  Parma,  whose  patrimonial  state  was  given  as 
an  appanage  to  the  ex-empress  Maria  Louisa;  the 
grand-duchy  of  Tuscany  was  given  hack  to  its  former 
Austro-Lorraine  dynasty;  the  Papal  States  were  allotted  I 
to  the  Pope;  the  kingdom  of  Naples  (under  the  title  of  1 
the  Two  Mcilies),  to  the  Spanish  Bourbons;  the  petty 
state  of  San  Marino  was  permitted  to  retain  its  status 
as  a  republic,  and  the  insignificant  state  of  Monaco 
remained  an  independent  principality  under  the  Gri¬ 
maldis,  princes  of  Valentinois.  This  disposition  of  the 
country,  however,  hut  ill  accorded  with  the  already 
awakened  spirit  of  Italian  nationality.  Secret  societies 
soon  became  organized  throughout  the  peninsula,  and 
their  first-fruits  were  the  popular  risings  of  the  Car¬ 
bonari  in  Piedmont  and  the  Sicilies  in  1820-1.  Aus-1 
trian  intervention  suppressed  these  constitutional  erup¬ 
tions,  as  also  that  of  1831  in  Modena  and  the  Roman 
States.  In  the  latter  year,  on  the  accession  of  Carlo 
Alberto  to  the  Sardinian  throne,  the  hitherto  vague  aspi¬ 
rations  of  the  Italian  people  after  liberty  and  national 
unity  became  to  assume  a  defined  and  tangible  form, 
and  tiie  Piedmontese  monarch  prepared  for  his  domin¬ 
ions  that  adhesion  to  the  popular  spirit  which  has  since 
given  them  the  pre-eminence  in  Italy.  The  accession 
of  Pius  IX.  to  the  pontificate,  in  1843,  appeared  mo¬ 
mentarily  to  harbinger  a  new  sera  of  civilization  and 
constitutional  liberty  for  the  Italian  peoples;  hut  this 
anticipation  was  soon  dissipated.  Austrian  influence, 
backed  by  the  old  Bourbon  obstinacy,  had  its  effect  on 
the  pontiff,  and  all  inchoate  steps  to  reform  were  speedily 
revoked.  The  French  revolution  of  1848,  however,  im¬ 
parted  a  corresponding  impetus  to  the  cause  of  popular 
rights  in  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  Naples,  Piedmont, 
and  the  Papal  States  made  concessions  to  popular 
demands  The  Milanese  rose  in  revolt,  and,  after  a  short 
campaign  of  a  few  days’  hard  fighting,  the  Austrians 
were  expelled  from  Lombardy.  King  Charles  Albert 
now  became  the  avowed  champion  of  Italian  indepen¬ 
dence,  but,  being  disastrously  defeated  by  the  Austrians 
at  Novara  (23d  March,  1848),  was  forced  to  abdicate  his 
crown,  and  retire  from  the  struggle.  The  reaction  was 
now  complete,  Austrian  and  papal  domination  was  re¬ 
stored,  and  the  peoples  languished  under  a  crushing 
and  hateful  yoke.  In  1859, however,  Victor  Emmanuel, 
who  had  succeeded  his  father,  Charles  Albert,  to  the 
throne  of  Piedmont,  came  forward  as  the  regenerator 
of  his  country.  An  alliance  with  France  against  Austria 
followed  ;  the  great  victories  of  Magenta  and  Solferino, 
won  by  the  allies,  were  succeeded  by  the  Peace  of  Villa- 
frauca.  and  the  surrender  of  Lombardy  to  Italy,  at  the 
cost  of  the  provinces  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  which  France 
exacted  as  the  price  of  her  interference.  In  1860,  Parma, 
Modena, and  the  /Emilian  states  were  incorporated  with 
Sardinia;  and  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany  immediately 
followed.  On  the  17th  of  March,  in  that  year,  Victor 
Emmanuel  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Italy,  and  in  the 
ensuing  May  occurred  the  expedition  to,  ami  conquest 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  by  Gen.  Garibaldi,  (q.  v.)  In  1861, 
the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  united  Italy  was 
transferred  from  Turin  to  Florence,  and,  in  1866,  war 
was  declared  (in  conjunction  with  Prussia)  against 
Austria,  which  resulted  in  a  check  given  to  the  Italian 
army,  commanded  by  the  king  in  person,  at  Custozza 
(dune  24th).  By  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  signed  at  Prague, 
Aug.  23d  following,  the  Venetian  provs..(the  last  of  the 
Austrian  possessions  in  Italy)  were  ceded  to  the  Italian 
government;  and,  on  the  9th  Oct.,  1870,  the  kingdom 
of  I.  became  consolidated  as  a  whole  by  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  See, 
before  known  as  the  Slates  of  the  Church  capital,  Rome. 
Victor  Emmanuel  ( q .  v.)  n.  at  Rome,  1878  ;  his  son  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  Humbert  IV.  In  1878,  Pope  Pius  IX 
(q.  v.)  D.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leo  XIII.  See  p.  1356. 

Itumaraca',  Itamvrca  or  Maraca,  an  island  ol  Brazil, 
prov.  of  Pernambuco,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  ami,  abt 
50  sq.m.  Chie  f  town.  Concei^iio.  Pop.  10,000. 

I  t  ain  aran  <1 1  l>a,  ( ee-ta-ma-run-dee'Ua.)  a  ri  ver  of  Brazil, 
joins  the  Aracuahi  abt.  24  m.  W.  of  Minas-Novas. 

I fanliaoii,  (ee.-tuii-ya'eng.)  formerly  Conce  g(\o,  a  mari¬ 
time  town  of  Brazil,  on  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
about  40  m  S.  of  f*ao  Paulo;  pop.  1,500. 

JUapacoroya,  (ee.-ta-pa-co-ro'ha,)  a  bay  and  promon¬ 
tory  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Santa  Catharina;  Lat.  26°  47'  18" 
S..  Lon.  48c  20'  W. 

Itaparica.  (-w'/ra,)  nn  island  of  Brazil,  prov.,  and  in 
the  hay  of,  Bahia;  area,  about  90  s<j.  m. 

Itapcmi  ri  111.  {-me  remf.)  a  village  of  Brazil,  abt.  65 
m.  S.W.  of  Espirito  Santo ;  pop.  3,000. 
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Itapctoniiig-a,  (- ta-vceng’ga ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  about 
120  in.  IV.  of  Sao  Paulo. 

Itape'va,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  160  m.  W.  of  Sao  Paulo ; 
pop.  2,200. 

Ilapirii.  ( ee-ta-pc-leoo ',)  a  river  of  Brazil,  enters  the 
Atlantic  between  the  mouth  of  t lie  Araeari  River  and 
Point  Itapacoroya. 

Itapicurti.  (-koo-roo',)  a  river  of  Brazil,  enters  the 
Atlantic  about  90  m.  N.E.  of  Bahia. 

Itnpiciiru-cle-I'ima.  (- da-see'ma ,)  a  town  of  Brazil, 
about  110  m.  N.N.E.  of  Bahia. 

Iiapiciiru-<jJramle,(-<7raaVd.)  a  town  of  Brazil,  on 
the  Itapicuru,  about  45  m  above  its  mouth. 

— A  river  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Maranhao,  enters  the  river 
Sao  Jos6  a  short  distance  S.  of  Maranhao  Island. 

Itapua,  (■ poo'a ,)  Ytapua,  or  Itapura,  a  town  of  Para- 1 
guay,  on  the  Parana  River,  about  175  m.  E.N.E  of 
Corrientes. 

Itaqucira,  (-ka'e-ra,)  a  mountain-chain  of  Brazil,  prov. 
of  Mat  to-G  rosso. 

Itasca,  in  Minnesota,  a  county  adjoining  British  N. 
America;  area,  abt.  5,700  sq.  in.  Hirers.  Rainy  Luke, 
Deer,  Swan,  and  Willow  rivers,  and  the  head-waters  of 
the  Mississippi.  Surface ,  uneven;  soil,  fertile.  Pop. 
abt.  100. 

— A  post-village  of  Anoka  co..  abt.  7  m.  N.W.  of  Anoka. 

—  A  village  of  Benton  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  about 
20  m.  above  St.  Paul. 

Itas  ca  Lake,  in  Minnesota ,  a  lake  of  Cass  co.,  form¬ 
ing  the  source  of  the  Mississippi ;  Lat.  47°  10'  N.,  Lon. 
95°  54'  W.  It  is  about  1,575  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  outlet  is  about  V/n  feet  deep,  and 
about  12  feet  wide.  Discovered  by  Schoolcraft  in  1832, 
July  13. 

Ita'ta.  or  Ciui/lan,  a  river  of  Chili,  enters  the  Pacific 
Ocean  abt.  60  in.  N.N.E.  of  Concepcion.  —  Also,  a  town 
on  the  above  river,  abt.  20  m.  above  its  mouth. 

Itati,  Itaty.  (e-ta-tee/,)  a  town  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
abt.  35  m.  N.E.  of  Corrientes. 

Itawam  ba,  in  Mississippi ,  a  N.E.  county,  adjoining 
Alabama;  area,  abt.  1.000  sq.  ni.  Hirers.  Tombigbee 
River,  Oldtown  and  Bullmoiitli  creeks.  Surface,  level ; 
soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Fulton.  Dp.  in  1870,  7,812. 

Itch,  n.  [A.  S.  r/ictha  ;  Dut.  jeulte.  A  word  of  doubt¬ 
ful  origin.]  ( M>d .)  A  disease  of  the  skin,  consist¬ 
ing  in  an  eruption  of  minute  itching  vesicles,  which 
are  commonly  rendered  more  inflamed  and  troublesome 
by  scratching.  The  parts  chiefly  attacked  are  between 
the  fingers,  at  the  wrists,  bends  of  the  elbow,  between 
the  shoulders,  the  thighs,  ankles  and  toes,  and  the  roots 
of  the  hair,  or  where  the  skin  is  thin  or  lax  ;  while 
in  very  severe  cases  it  infects  the  whole  body.  The  I. 
is  very  contagious,  and  arises  from  the  presence  of  a 
minute  insect,  called  Acarus,  or  the  Sar copies  hominis, 
engendered  by  dirt  and  neglect,  and  which  burrows  in 
the  skin,  and  there  deposits  its  eggs.  The  itching,  always 
severe  on  approaching  the  fire  or  getting  warm  in  bed, 
often  becomes  intolerable, —  this  irritation  inducing 
papilhe,  which  soon  pass  into  vesicles,  and  finally  into 
pustules,  which  eventually  break  under  the  patient’s 
scratching;  and  the  poisonous  lymph,  loaded  with 
animalculae,  being  effused,  still  further  propagates  the 
eruption,  the  face  being  the  only  part  of  the  body  free 
from  this  insect’s  attack.  The  treatment  of  /.  was,  be¬ 
fore  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  understood,  extremely 
complex  and  tedious.  All  that  is  now  necessary  is  to 
exclude  the  air  from  the  insect  l»y  rubbing  in  plenty  of 
firm  grease,  such  as  spermaceti  ointment,  so  as  to  block 
up  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  exclude  air  from  the  Acari. 
when  in  a  few  hours  the  disease  will  be  cured  by  the 
suffocation  of  the  hateful  little  enemy.  Sulphur  oint¬ 
ment  is  the  article  generally  employed  for  the  purpose, 
in  the  belief  that  the  sulphur  exercises  a  corrective 
influence  on  the  skin;  but  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not 
necessary.  Whichever  article  is  used,  it  should  lie  so 
well  rubbed  over  the  parts  ns  to  smear  the  skin  effectu¬ 
ally  with  the  grease.  The  body  should  he  then  enveloped 
in  a  sheet,  the  hands  and  feet  covered  with  gloves  and 
socks,  ami  the  patient  put  to  bed.  In  the  morning,  a 
warm  hath  and  plenty  of  yellow  soap  are  to  be  employed 
to  remove  the  grease;  and  the  same  plan  repeated  night 
and  morning  for  one  or  two  extra  occasions,  to  make 
sure  of  a  successful  result.  A  sulphur-bath  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  and  si  final  hot-bath,  should  he  employed  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure.  At  the  same  time,  there 
should  be  a  complete  change  of  diet.  If  a  rapid  cure 
is  desired,  and  the  patient  can  command  the  means,  he 
should  take  a  hot-bath,  and  while  in  the  water  ho  vigor¬ 
ously  scrubbed  with  yellow  soap  and  fine  white  sand,  so 
as  to  break  iill  the  pustules  and  force  out  the  parasites. 
He  is  then  to  be  quickly  dried,  and  the  body  anointed 
with  sulphur  ointment,  wrapped  in  a  sheet  as  already 
described, and  put  to  bed.  The  warm-bath  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  a  sulphur-bath  some  hours  later,  will  effect  a 
radical  cure.  Ho  must  lie  careful,  however,  to  wear  no 
garment  formerly  used  till  purified  by  washing.  Those 
who  object  to  the  smell  of  sulphur  may  sponge  the  body 
with  a  lotion  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  made  with  rose 
or  elder-flower  water. 

— The  sensation  in  the  skin  occasioned  by  the  above  dis¬ 
ease. —  Figuratively,  a  constant,  teasing  desire;  as,  an 
itch  for  novelty. 

— v.n.  [Ger .juefen.]  To  feel  a  particular  uneasiness  in 
the  skin,  which  inclines  the  person  to  scratch  the  part. 
—  To  have  a  constant  desire  or  teasing  inclination. 

Itcll'less,  a.  Free  from  itch. 

ItcVi'y,  a.  Infected  with  the  itch. 

I'teni.  adv.  [Lat.;  Sans,  ittham,  so.]  Also. —  A  word 
used  when  something  is  to  be  added. 

— n  An  article  to  he  added  or  included;  a  separate  par¬ 
ticular  iu  an  account.  —  A  hint;  an  innuendo. 
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— v.  a.  To  make  a  note  or  memorandum  of. 

I  tomize.  v.  a.  To  state  in  items,  or  by  particulars-, 
as,  to  itemize  the  cost  of  a  railroad.  ( Local  U.  S.)  —  Webs. 

I'te  inissa  e.nt.  [Lat,  Go,  it  is  dissolved.]  (Keel.) 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  formula  by  which,  on 
joyful  feasts,  the  end  of  low-mass  is  announced  to  t lie 
people,  and  the  assembly  is  dismissed.  The  priest  steps 
into  the  centre  of  the  aitar,  aud  sings  these  words  after 
the  Deus  robiscum. 

OH  ora  nil,  a.  [Lat.  itero,  to  repeat.]  Repeating,  (r.) 

It  erate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  itero,  iferatus ,  to  repeat,  from 
Sansk.  itara,  another;  from  demount,  base  i  —  Goth  is, 
that ;  Ir.  itir,  again.]  To  repeat ;  to  utter,  or  do,  an¬ 
other  or  a  second  time. 

It'erately,  adv.  Repeatedly. 

E  tera  t  ion.  n.  [Lat.  iUratio.]  Repetition ;  recital  or 
performance  a  second  time. 

It'erative,  a.  [Fr.  itcratif]  Repeating. 

Itlt'noa.  (Mod.  Or.  Theali.]  an  island  belonging  to 
Greece,  the  6th  in  size  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  2  m.  E.  of 
Cephalonia,  and  17  m.  W.  from  the  mainland  of  Greece  ; 
area,  44  sq.  ni.  It  is  12  ni.  long,  by  4  broad,  except  in 
the  middle,  w  here  it  is  nearly  divided  by  the  Gulf  of 
Molo.  Prod.  Olives,  currants,  corn,  almonds,  oranges, 
honey,  and  wine.  The  inhabitants,  however,  derive  t he 
greatest  portion  of  their  sustenance  from  the  sea,  being 
mostly  fishermen.  1.  has  always  been  noted  for  its 
rugged  and  barren  aspect.  It  is  believed  to  he  the  island 
of  that  name  celebrated  in  the  Homeric  poems  as  the 
kingdom  of  Ul.vsses.  At  the  foot  of  a  white  cliff,  on 
the  S.E.  coast  of  the  island,  there  is  a  beautiful  peren¬ 
nial  spring,  traditionally  identified  with  the  famous 
fountain  of  Arethusu. 

till  'aca.  a  town  of  British  Guiana,  near  the  Berbice 
River;  pop.  2.000. 

nil  'aca,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village;  cap.  of  Gratiot  co., 
abt.  42  m.  N.W.  of  Lansing. 

nil'  aca,  in  New  Yurie,  a  post-borough  and  township, 
cap.  of  Tompkins  co.,  on  Cayuga  Inlet,  abt  160  ni.  W. 
by  S.  of  Albany.  Manuf.  Woollen  goods,  flour,  lum¬ 
ber,  leather,  tobacco,  paper,  machinery,  Ac.  Dp.  of 
township  abt.  14,000. 

nil  aca,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Darke  co.,  abt.  100 
m.  W.  of  Columbus. 

nil  'aca,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Richland 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Illi'aiiiar.  (Script.)  The  4th  son  of  Aaron,  consecrated 
to  the  priesthood.  (Kx  vi.  23;  Aum.  iii.  2,  3.)  His 
posterity  took  charge  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  (Kx.  xxxviii.  21 ;  Num .  iv.  28.)  Some  of  this 
line,  namely,  Eli,  Ahituh,  Ahiah.  Ahimelech,  and  Abia- 
thar,  held  the  office  of  high-priest,  but  under  Solomon 
it  reverted  to  the  family  of  Eleazar.  (1  Kin.  ii.  7.) 

It  homo,  ( e'thortnee ,)  a  mountain  of  Greece,  in  Mes- 
senia,  25  m.  N.W.  of  Kalamata,  3,865  feet  high.  On  its 
S.  slope  are  the  remains  of  a  village  (Fig.  1423).  which 


in  ancient  Greece  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Messenians 
against  the  Lacedemonians.  The  first  Messeniau  war 
ended  with  the  fall  of  Ithome,  B.  c.  724. 

Itin'eraey.  n.  Practice  of  itinerating. 

Itin'crancy9  n.  A  journeying;  a  passing  from  place 
to  place. 

I  tin  ora  nt.  a.  [L.  Lat.  it  inerans,  from  Lat.  iter,  itin- 
eris,  a  going.]  Passing  or  travelling  about  a  country, 
or  from  place  to  place;  journeying;  wandering;  not 
settled. 

— n.  One  who  travels  from  place  to  place,  particularly  a 
preacher;  one  who  is  unsettled. 

Itiii'eraiatly,  adv.  In  an  unsettled  or  wandering 
manner. 

Itin  erary,  n.  [Fr.  itincraire;  L.  Lat.  itineraviurnA 
(Lit  )  A  work  containing  a  list  of  the  stations  and 
halting-places  on  a  road  between  tw-o  places,  with  a 
statement  of  the  distances  between  them.  Of  the  most 
important  itineraries  of  antiquity  are  —  1.  the  Jtine- 
rarin  A  n  ton  ini,  including  the  Jtinerarium  Prorincinum, 
or  a  list  of  the  routes  through  the  Roman  provinces  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  the  Itinerarium  Mariti- 
mum,  exhibiting  the  most  frequented  tracts  along  the 
coasts  and  at  sea;  and  2.  the  Itinerarium  Hierosolymi- 
tanum ,  made  by  a  Christian  in  a.  d.  333,  for  the  use  of 
travellers  from  Burdigale  (Bordeaux)  to  Jerusalem. 
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The  edition  of  these  itineraries  by  Pinder  and  Partheyl 
(Berlin,  1818)  lias  superseded  all  others. 

— a.  [L.  Lat.  itinerurius.]  Pertaining  to  a  journey; 

travelling;  passing  from  place  to  place,  or  done  on  a 
journey. 

liin'erate,  v.  n.  [L.  Lat.  itinera, itineratus,  from  Lat. 
iter,  a  going,  eo ,  itum ;  Sansk.  t,  to  go.]  To  journey ;  to 
travel  from  place  to  place,  particularly  for  the  purpose 
of  preaching,  lecturing,  &c. ;  to  wander  without  a  set¬ 
tled  habitation. 

Itin'erating:,  n.  The  practice  of  travelling  from 
place  to  place. 

— p.a.  Journeying;  travelling;  wandering. 

Itinerating  Libraries.  The  name  given  to  small  col¬ 
lections  of  hooks  for  popular  reading  contained  in  boxes, 
one  of  which,  after  being  stationed  in  a  village  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  is  transferred  to  another  village, 
when  another  takes  its  place;  and  so  on  with  any  as¬ 
signed  number  of  boxes,  each  with  its  special  assort¬ 
ment.  This  economical  method  of  establishing  libraries 
in  a  country  district,  and  the  principle  of  readers  pay¬ 
ing  a  small  sum  per  annum,  has  been  very  successfully 
put  in  practice  in  England. 

1 1  in i  viiii,  (e-te-ne- vei/ne,)  a  river  of  Venezuela,  joins 
the  Rio  Negro  abt.  40  in.  N.E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cas- 
siquiure. 

I  t  is.  [Gr.,  from  iemai ,  denoting  violent  or  impetuous 
action  J  (Med.)  A  termination  added  to  the  genitive 
case  of  the  Greek  name  of  an  organ,  to  indicate  inflam¬ 
mation  of  that  part;  a9,  gastritis ,  hepatitis ,  carditis; 
meaning  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  liver,  or  heart. 

Itself',  pron.  The  neuter  reciprocal  pronoun  or  substi¬ 
tute  applied  to  things.  —  See  It. 

Itt'neritCy  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  gray  or  bluish 
color,  and  found  massive  or  in  dodecahedrons.  Sp.  gr. 
2-40.  Comp.  Complex.  It  consists  mostly  of  silicate 
of  alumina,  but  contains  also  lime,  soda,  potash,  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  chlorine,  and  water.  Found  at  Kaiser- 
stuhi,  near  Freiberg. 

It'tria,  n.  See  Yttru. 

II  It 'trill  in,  n.  See  Yttrium. 

I  tu.  Mitu,  or  Ytu,  (e-ton,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  70  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Sao  Paulo  ;  pop.  12,000. 

I  tiicamhira,  (-kani-bee'ra,)  a  riOerof  Brazil,  joins  the 
.requitiuhonha  in  the  prov.  of  Bahia. 

Ituiiama,  Tunama,  (-na-ma',)  a  river  of  Brazil,  joins 
theGuapore  in  Lat.  12°  20'  S. 

Iturbiile,  (e-toor-be-dd',)  Augustin  dr,  emperor  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  B.  in  Valladolid  de  Michoacan,  1784.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  Spanish  colonist,  aud  early  in  life  entered  the 
Mexican  army,  where  he  speedily  became  distinguished 
by  his  courage  and  energy.  In  1810  he  exerted  himself 
to  suppress  the  insurrection  initiated  by  Don  Miguel 
Hidalgo,  and  for  his  services  therein  was  made  com¬ 
mander  of  the  army  of  the  N.  Subsequently,  being 
placed  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  S.  at  Acapulco, 
in  1819  he  there  inaugurated  the  commencement  of  a 
revolution  to  emancipate  Mexico  from  the  Spanish 
yoke.  In  this  he  was  entirely  successful,  aud  on  the 
27th  of  Sept.,  1821,  by  a  treaty  entered  into  with  the 
Spanish  viceroy,  a  junta  was  formed  in  the  city  of  Mex¬ 
ico  for  the  government  of  the  country,  with  /.  at  its 
head.  In  April,  1822,  however,  a  rupture  taking  place 
between  congress  and  the  executive,  J.,  having  the 
army  at  his  disposal,  effected  a  coup  cCttat,  and  on  the 
18th  of  May  following,  the  people  and  garrison  of  the 
city  proclaimed  him  emperor.  This  measure  was  shortly 
afterward  legalized  by  the  voice  of  the  congress,  who 
declared  the  crown  hereditary  in  s  family,  invested 
his  father  and  his  sons  with  the  rank  of  princes,  gave 
the  newly-appointed  sovereign  a  civil  list  of  $l,500,0o0, 
and  instituted  an  order  of  knighthood  called  the  Order 
of  Guadalupe.  J.'h  imperial  power  was,  however,  of  but 
short  duration  ;  Gen.  Santa  Anna (7.  $.] proclaimed  a  re¬ 
public  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  subsequently  entered  into  a  con¬ 
vention  with  Gen.  Echevarria,  Feb.  2,  1823,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reconstructing  the  congress  which  had  been 
dissolved  by  I.  On  the  20th  of  March  following,  the  em¬ 
peror  resigned  his  crown.  He  was  then  allowed  to  depart 
the  country  on  an  annual  pension  of  $25,000.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  proceeded  to  Europe,  where  he  resided  in 
Italy  and  in  England  for  several  months.  On  May  11, 
1824,  1.  embarked  in  England  for  Mexico,  with  a  view 
to  recover  his  lost  crown,  and  landed  in  the  latter 
country  in  disguise,  July  14.  The  Mexican  government 
having  been  apprised  of  his  quitting  Europe,  proscribed 
I.  as  a  traitor  and  public  enemy,  and  soon  after  his 
arrival  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  and  condemned  to 
death.  He  was  accordingly  shot  at  Fudilla  on  the  19th 
of  July.  The  widow  and  children  of  the  fallen  general 
were  allowed  by  the  Mexican  government  to  repair  to 
Philadelphia,  U.  S.,  where  they  took  up  their  residence. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  it  is  believed  that  at  least 
two  of  /.’s  sons  have  been  residents  in  Mexico,  where 
they  were  inducted  into  honorable  positions. 

If  zac,  a  lake  of  Central  America.  See  Peten. 

Itzeoe,  (1 it’sai-ho ,)  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  Holstein,  on 
the  Stor,  32  m.  from  Hamburg.  Manuf.  Cards,  tobacco, 
soap,  hats,  Ac.  Pop.  7,000. 

I ll 'It ft,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Marion  co. 

In  ka,  in  Kansas ,  a  post-office  of  Labette  co. 

Iti'ka.  in  Mississippi ,  a  post-village  of  Tishemingo  co., 
abt.  22  m.  E.S.E  of  Corinth. 

Ieili'<la%  n.  pi. ;  Iulus,  n.  ( Zobl .)  A  family  and  genus 
of  Myriapodous  insects,  characterized  as  follows  :  Anten- 
nte  with  seven  joints,  slightly  enlarged  towards  the  end; 
mandibles  two,  thick,  without  palps,  each  divided  into 
two  by  a  middle  joint ;  provided  with  imbricated  teeth  ; 
an  inferior  lip  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  maxilla; ; 
feet  attached  in  double  pairs  to  most  of  the  joints;  body 
long,  cylindrical,  capable  of  beiug  contracted  into  a  dis- 


coidal  spire.  The  common  gally-worm  (Iulus  terrestris) 
is  an  example  of  this  genus. 

Pva,  n.  [A  name  of  barbarous  origin.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  order  Asteracea 2.  They  are  perennial  herbs 
or  shrubs,  with  lower  leaves  opposite.  /.  Jrutescens,  the 
High-water  Shrub  or  Marsh  Elder,  is  found  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  salt  marshes  from  Mass,  to  La.;  leaves  numer¬ 
ous,  3-veined,  upper  ones  entire;  flowers  green,  small, 
drooping,  in  close,  leafy  clusters. 

I'vaarite,  n.  (Min.)  A  lustrous  black  mineral  from 
Ivaara,  Finland.  It  consists  of  silica,  oxidu  of  iron,  ti¬ 
tanic  acid,  and  lime.  Sp.  gr.  3‘69.  It  is  a  variety  oP 
Shorlomite. 

I  vail  i,  (e-va-hee',)  or  Ubahi,  a  river  of  Brazil,  joins  the 
Parana  in  Lat.  23°  20'  S.,  Lon.  54°  W. 

I  van.  (e'van.)  [The  Russian  form  of  John.]  The  Rus¬ 
sian  sovereigns  of  this  name  are  :  —  Ivan  I.,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  principalities  of  Vlodomir,  Mos¬ 
cow,  and  Novogorod,  1328,  and  d.  1340. —  Ivan  II.,  his 
grandson,  reigned  1353-1358. — Ivan  III.,  the  conqueror 
of  the  Tartars  under  Achmet  Khan,  the  first  to  adopt 
the  black  eagle,  and  claim  the  sovereignty  of  all  the 
ltussias,  1438-1505.  —  Ivan  IV.,  surnamed  the  Terrible , 
n.  1529,  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  4  years,  in 
1533.  11  is  mother  was  appointed  regent,  and  sustained, 

in  his  name,  a  great  struggle  against  the  nobles  of  the 
kingdom.  lie  attained  his  majority  in  1544,  and  made 
war  against  the  Poles,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Tartars,  all 
of  whom  were  in  turn  vanquished,  lie  committed  num¬ 
berless  cruelties  upon  these  peoples,  as  well  as  upon  his 
own  subjects.  He  killed  with  his  own  hand  his  eldest 
son;  but  his  reign  was  marked  by  a  great  advance  in 
civilization.  Ho  definitively  adopted  the  title  of  “czar,” 
and  added  to  it  that  of  “  autocrat.”  1>.  1584. —  Ivan  V., 
Alexovitch,  b.  1661,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  brother,  Feodor  Alexiowitz,  in  1682.  But 
being  of  weak  intellect,  he  was  placed  in  a  monastery, 
and  the  sceptre  given  to  his  brother  Peter.  The  Princess 
Sophia,  hopiug  to  reign  in  the  room  of  Ivan,  excited  an 
insurrection,  which  ended  by  the  appointment  of  Ivan 
and  Peter  joint  sovereigns,  and  Sophia  co-regent.  This 
government  lasted  six  years,  when  Sophia  having  pro¬ 
jected  the  death  of  Peter,  that  she  might  reign  alone, 
the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  the  princess  con¬ 
fined  in  a  convent.  From  that  time  Peter  reigned  sole 
monarch.  D.  1696.  —  Ivan  VI.,  of  Brunswick- Bevern, 
was  declared  czar  when  but  three  months  old,  after  the 
death  of  his  great-aunt,  Anne  Ivauovna,  in  1740.  Anne 
left  him  to  the  guardianship  of  the  duke  de  Biren,  who 
being  deposed  shortly  after,  the  regency  was  transferred 
to  the  emperors  mother.  In  1741  he  was  dethroned 
and  confined  in  a  fortress,  whence  he  was  carried  away 
by  a  monk;  but  was  retaken  and  placed  in  a  monastery. 
Murdered  in  prison,  1764,  by  the  orders  either  of  the  Em¬ 
press  Catharine  II.,  or  of  her  counsellors.  See  Rais- 1 
ton’s  Early  Russian  Hist.  (London,  1874). 

I'vantio<*,n.  (Lit.)  The  name  of  a  celebrated  novel, 
written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

I  vanhoe,  in  la.,  a  vil.  of  Linn  co.,  18  m.  N.  of  Iowa  Cy. 

I  VOS,  (St..,)  a  seaport-town  and  borough  of  England,  co. 
Cornwall,  at  the  VV.  extremity  of  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  18  m.  W.  of  Truro,  and  250  W.  by  S.  of  London. 
The  pilchard  fishery  is  extensively  carried  on  here,  and 
mining  occupies  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
port  Inis  a  pier  and  breakwater,  within  which  ships  are 
protected  from  the  N.W.  winds.  Pop.  7,729. 

Ives.  (St.,)  a  market-town  of  England,  co.  Huntingdon, 
on  the  Ouse,  5  in.  from  Huntingdon.  The  markets  for 
cattle  and  other  live-stock  held  in  this  town  are  among 
the  largest  in  Great  Britain.  Pop.  abt.  4,500. 

Ivi'ca,  Iviza,  Ibica,  or  Ibiza,  (e-be'sa.)  (Anc.  Ebusus.) 
An  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  forming  one  of  the  Bale¬ 
aric  group  belonging  to  Spain,  50  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Cape 
Nao,  Valencia,  and  4i  S.W.  of  Majorca;  Lat.  38°  53'  16" 
N  ;  Lon.  1°  26'  32"  E.  It  is  of  an  irregular  five-sided 
figure;  its  length  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  being  27  m., and  its 
average  breadth  15.  Surface.  Hilly  and  irregular ;  soil, 
fertile.  Clim.  Temperate,  though  warm.  Prod.  Olives, 
wine,  corn,  flax,  hemp,  fruits,  and  salt.  The  latter  item 
is  largely  exported,  as  is  also  fish  and  lumber.  The  cap. 
of  same  name  is  fortified,  and  possesses  a  good  harbor. 
Pop.  of  island  24.057  ;  of  town,  6,106.  See  Balearic 
Islands. 

Ivi'za.  in  the  Balearic  Islands  See  Ivica. 

I'vory,  n.  [Fr.  ivorie.]  The  substance  which  composes 
the  teeth  or  tusks  of  elephants.  Ivory  is  largely  used 
in  the  arts  for  making  or  ornamenting  a  great  variety 
of  small  articles  in  general  use.  The  western  coast  of 
Africa  and  Ceylon  are  the  districts  from  which  the 
principal  supplies  of  elephants’  teeth  are  obtained. 
Although  the  ivory  made  from  elephants’  tusks  is  the 
best,  varieties  are  also  made  from  the  teeth  and  tusks 
of  the  hippopotamus,  wild  boar,  and  narwhal.  The 
fossil  mammoth  of  Siberia  furnishes  the  Russians  with 
a  kind  of  ivory  very  similar  to  that  furnished  by  tlfe 
elephant  of  the  present  day.  Mammoth  tusks  are 
sometimes  obtained  ten  feet  long,  weighing  nearly  170 
lbs.,  and  solid  to  within  six  inches  of  the  end.  The 
white  keys  of  pianofortes  are  frequently  veneered  with 
this  kind  of  ivory.  For  manufacturing  purposes,  ivory 
is  cut  up  by  means  of  saws  with  sharp  but  coarse  teeth, 
set  in  steel  frames.  Great  art  is  required  in  cutting  the 
tusks,  as  their  peculiar  turns  and  twists  render  them 
liable  to  be  cut  to  waste.  Veneers  can  be  cut  in  a  ratio 
of  thirty  to  an  inch  thickness  of  ivory;  and  as  the  saw¬ 
dust  and  scrapings  afterwards  effect  a  waste  of  one- 
half,  it  frequently  happens  that  sixty  finished  ivory 
veneers  will  not  he  more  than  an  inch  in  thickness 
These  thin  plates  are  principally  used  for  painting  min¬ 
iatures  upon,  and  making  memorandum-books.  Ivory 
forms  a  fine  aud  delicate  substance  for  making  grad¬ 


uated  scales  for  mathematical  instruments.  It  is  liable, 
however,  to  expansion  and  contraction  in  changes  of 
weather.  After  being  cut  with  the  saw,  ivory  is  smoothed 
and  polished  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Fine  glass-paper  is 
sometimes  used;  at  others,  emery-paper,  whiting  and 
water,  oil  on  a  piece  of  rag,  putty-powder,  Flanders 
brick,  powdered  chalk,  &c.  It  is  also  sometimes  scraped 
and  rubbed  on  list-wheels,  consisting  of  teu  to  twenty 
circular  pieces  of  woollen  cloth  screwed  tightly  between 
two  wooden  discs  of  rather  smaller  diameter  :  the  cloth 
forms  a  pliant  edge  projecting  beyond  the  wood.  Such 
wheels,  when  moistened  with  Trent  sand,  are  used  for 
polishing  parasol-handles  and  similar  articles.  The 
chief  consumption  of  ivory  in  Europe  is  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  kmle-hamlles  and  combs.  Ivory  is  frequently 
engraved  by  French  artists.  Having  covered  the  sur¬ 
face  with  a  wax  or  composition  coating,  they  etch  the 
design  in  it,  by  means  of  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver;  the  etching  is  then  bitten  in,  the  whole 
washed  in  distilled  water,  dried  with  blotting-paper, 
and  exposed  to  the  6un’s  rays.  When  the  ground  is  re¬ 
moved,  the  design  is  seen  as  a  series  of  brownish  lines, 
which  speedily  become  black.  Sometimes  the  ivory  is 
itself  engraved,  and  the  lines  filled  in  with  hard  black 
varnish.  Hitherto,  no  European  artist  has  been  able  to 
cut  concentric  balls  of  ivory  alter  the  manner  of  the 
Chinese;  and  their  boxes,  chessmen,  and  other  ivory 
articles,  far  surpass  those  of  any  other  nation.  Vege¬ 
table  ivory,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  seed  of  a  genus  of  plants 
named  Phytelephas(Gv.  phuton,  a  plant;  elephas,  ivory), 
occurring  in  South  America.  The  natives  have  used 
these  seeds  from  time  immemorial  for  making  buttons, 
heads  to  walking-sticks,  aud  various  trinkets.  It  is 
only  within  a  recent  period  that  they  have  been  brought 
to  Europe.  They  are  not  so  useful  as  ivory  for  delicate 
purposes;  but  they  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
number  of  articles. 

Ivory,  a.  Consisting  of  ivory  ;  made  of  ivory  ;  white, 
hard,  or  smooth,  like  ivory. 

Ivory-black,  n.  (Chem.)  When  bone  is  burnt,  it 
forms  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  phosphate  of  lime, 
which  is  sold  under  the  name  of  ivory-black.  Like 
other  forms  of  animal  charcoal,  it  is  very  effective  in 
depriving  certain  substances  of  their  color  and  odor. 
When  ivory-black  is  prepared  by  calcining  the  shavings 
and  dust  of  ivory,  and  then  ground  and  levigated  on  a 
porphyry  slab,  it  gives  the  velvety  black  material  which 
forms  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  ink  used  in  cop¬ 
per-plate  printing. 

I'vory  Coast,  the  name  given  to  a  portion  of  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  in  VV.  Africa,  inhabited  by  a  number  of  small 
negro  tribes,  living  in  a  state  of  independence,  except 
those  which  are  subject  to  the  Ashantees;  Lat.  between 
3°  20'  and  7°  40/  N. 

Ivory- 11  ut,  n.  The  fruit  of  the  Phytelephas  macro- 
carpa.  —  See  Ivory. 

Ivrea,  (e-vra'ah.)  (Anc.  Eporedia.)  A  fortified  town 
of  N.  Italy,  cap.  prov.  of  same  name,  on  the  Doire,  30  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Turin.  Manuf.  Silks  and  cotton  stuffs.  This 
place,  under  the  French  empire,  was  the  cap.  of  the 
dept.  Doire.  P>p.  10,519. 

Iv'ry,  (Battle  of.)  See  Anet. 

I'vy,  n.  (Bot..)  See  Hedera. 

Ivyed,  Ivied,  (i'r id,)  a.  Overgrown  with  ivy. 

Ivy  Mills,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Delaware 
co.,  abt.  88  m  E.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

Ixelles,  (eex'el,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  2  m.  from  Brussels. 
Manuf.  Linen.  Pop.  8,337. 

Ix'iolite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Tantalite,  q.  v. 

Bxion.  (iks-i'on.)  (Myth.)  A  treacherous  king  of  Thes¬ 
saly,  who,  having  basely  destroyed  his  father-in-law, 
was  so  execrated  by  his  subjects  that  Jupiter  in  pity 
took  him  to  heaven  ;  but  /.becoming  enamored  of  Juno, 
Jupiter  hurled  him  with  his  thunder  into  the  infernal 
regions,  and  had  him  chained  to  a  wheel  in  perpetual 
motion,  his  punishment  thus  being  eternal. 

Ix'olyle,  n.  [Gr.  ixus,  gluey,  and  luo,  to  dissolve.] 
(Min.)  A  fossil  resin  found  in  small  pieces  in  a  bitu¬ 
minous  coal-bed  at  Oberhart  in  Austria.  It  has  a  greasy 
look,  and  a  hyacinth-red  color.  Crumbled  in  the  fingers, 
it  is  a  yellowish-brown.  At  a  temperature  of  170°  it 
softens.but  at  212°  is  still  tenacious.  Sp.  gr.  1008. 

Ixoiiia,  (ix-o'ne-a,)  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  co. ;  pop.  about  1,809. 

I'za,  a  town  of  Peru.  See  Ica. 

Izabal,  or  Isabal,  a  village  of  Central  America,  in  the 
state,  and  about  90  in.  N.E.  of  the  city,  of  Guatemala. 

Izal'eo,  Is  a  LOO,  or  Ysalco,  a  volcano  of  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  state  of  San  Salvador,  and  about  10  m.  N.  of  Sonson- 
ate.  —  A  town  situate  40  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Sun  Salvador; 
pop.  5,000. 

Iz'ainal.  a  city  of  Mexico,  state  of  Yucatan,  about  45  m. 
E.  ot  Merida. 

Iz'ard,  in  Arkansas,  a  N.  co. ;  area ,  about  880  sq.  in. 
River*.  White  River,  and  numerous  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Mount  Olive 
Pop.  about  8,500. 

Iziiim.(e-£e-o0W',)a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  70  miles 
from  Khardov.  Trade.  Agricultural.  Pop.  estimated  at 
8,500. 

Iz'niiri,  a  seaport-town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  50  m.  S.E.  of 
Constantinople;  Lat.  40°  45'  30"  N.,  Lon.  30°  E. 

Iznajar,  (ez-na'har,)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Andalusia, 
on  a  height  near  the  Genii,  38  m.  from  Cordova.  Manuf. 
Soap,  tiles,  coarse  linen,  hempen  tissues,  oil,  and  flour. 
Pop.  about  4,300. 

Iztaecliihuatl,  ( ez'tach-che-hoo-al ',)  a  Mexican  vol¬ 
cano,  30  m.  from  La  Puebla.  Height,  15,705  feet  above 
sea-level. 

Iz'zaril.  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  former  name  of 
the  letter  Z. 
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I  a(aii.  in  Missouri ,  a  Till,  of  Marshall  twp.,  Platte  co.; 
pop.  129. 

I  canl,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp. of  Burke  co. ;  pop.  929. 

1  <l;t,  in  Minnesota ,  a  township  of  Douglas  co. :  pop.  224. 

Malio.  The  following  items  of  statistical  information 
obtained  in  the  taking  of  the  census  of  1870,  serve  to 
exhibit  at  a  glance  the  latest  authentic  rationale  of  this 
territory,  viewed  agriculturally,  industrially,  and  finan¬ 
cially  :  Total  number  of  acres  of  land  in  farms  77,133,  of 
which  20,603  consfsted  of  improved  lands;  7,476 of  wood¬ 
land,  and  43,060  of  other  unimproved  soil ;  the  cash  value 
of  farms  under  cultivation  $492,860,  exclusive  of  $59,295 
of  implements  and  machinery;  amount  of  wages  paid 
for  husbandry  during  ilie  year  $153,007  ;  total  value  of 
farm  products  $537,797  ;  of  orchard  stuffs  $725  ;  of  mar¬ 
ket  gardens  $44,577  ;  value  of  home  manufs.  $34,730  ;  of 
live-stock  on  farms  $520,580.  The  enumeration  of  live¬ 
stock  was:  horses  2,151;  mules  and  asses  371;  milch 
cows  4,171;  working  oxen  524;  other  cattle  5,763;  sheep 
1,021:  s\vin8  2,316.  The  out-turn  of  farm  products 
gave  the  following  results  : 

Wheat,  bsh.  15,850  Irish  potatoes,  bhs.  64,534 

Ind.  Corn,  “  5,750  Wool,  lbs.  3,415 

Oats,  “  100,119  Butter,  44  111,480 

Barley,  “  72,316  Hay,  tons.  6,985 

Total  number  of  farms  in  the  State  414.  The  percent¬ 
age  of  unimproved  land  under  tillage  was  65‘5.  Turn¬ 
ing  to  matters  of  finance  and  revenue,  we  find  the  State 
possessing  a  total  assessed  value  $5,292,205,  of  which 
$i,92  ',565  represented  real  estate,  and  the  balance  per¬ 
sonal  estate;  as  against  a  true  valuation  of  both  real 
and  personal  estate  standing  at  $6,552,681.  Total 
amount  of  taxation  $174,711;  of  which  State  assess¬ 
ments  absorbed  $10,594;  county  $132,171;  municipal 
$1,946.  Total  public  State  debt  (other  than  national) 
$242,621;  total  county  debt,  secured  by  bonds  (other 
than  national),  $33,739;  all  other  $184,783;  total  mu¬ 
nicipal  and  non-public  bonded  debt  $2,542:  all  other 
$1,557.  The  aggregate  returns  of  true  population  give 
a  capitation  of  20,583;  of  which  10,618  white;  60  col¬ 
ored;  4,274  Chinese  ;  and  5/31  Indian. 

idaville,  in  Indiana ,  a  vill.  of  Jackson  twp.,  White 
co. ;  pop.  197. 

I  den,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Brown  co. ;  pop.  431. 

I  il.ui,  in  Tennesse  e  a  dist.  of  Bradley  co. ;  pop.  480. 

Ilitui,  in  New  York,  a  vill.  of  German  Flats  twp.,  Herki¬ 
mer  co.;  pop.  2,876. 

Illinois.  The  agricultural,  financial,  and  industrial 
position  of  this  State,  according  to  the  statistical  re¬ 
turns  afforded  by  the  census  of  1870,  was  in  that  year 
as  follows:  Total  number  of  acres  of  land  in  farms 
24,882,861,  of  which  19,329,952  consisted  of  improved 
land;  5,031,578  of  woodland,  and  1,491,331  of  other  un¬ 
improved  soil.  The  cash  value  of  farms  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  $320,506,346,  exclusive  of  $34,546,187  of  implements 
and  machinery;  amount  of  wages  paid  lor  husbandry 
during  the  year  $22,338,767 ;  total  value  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  $210,860,585;  of  orchard  stuffs  $3,571,789;  of  mar¬ 
ket  gardens  $765,972  ;  of  lumber,  &c.,  $1,087,144.  Of  live 
stock  on  farms  $149,756,698.  In  the  same  year,  the 
value  of  home  manufs.  summed  up  aggregate  returns 
figuring  at  $1,408,015.  The  enumeration  of  live-stock 
was:  horses  873,738;  mules  and  asses  85,075;  milch 
cows  640,371;  working  oxen  19,766  ;  other  cattle  1,055,- 
499;  sheep  1,568,265;  swine  2,703,343.  The  out-turn  of 
farm  products  gave  the  following  results: 

Wheit,  bhs.  30,123,405  I  Tobacco, 


$3,620,681 ;  county,  $5,242,137  ;  municipal,  $12,962,190 : 
increase  over  I860,  $15,703,242.  Total  public  State  debt, 
(other  than  national,)  $42,191,869,  of  which  $*,890,937  is 
funded  upon  bonds  in  circulation;  total  county  debt, 
secured  by  bonds  (other  than  national),  $10,729,192; 
all  other.  $2,088,730:  total  municipal  and  non-public 
bonded  debt,  $23,724,825;  all  other,  $758,175.  The  ag¬ 
gregate  returns  of  true  population  give  a  capitation  of 
2,539,891;  of  which  2,511,096  white;  28,762  colored;  1 
Chinese,  and  32  Indian.  Male  citizens  arrived  at  legal 
age,  542,833.  Gain  of  population  over  census  report  of 
1860,  827,940,  or  48-36  per  cent.;  of  which  white  gain 
47  34  per  cent. ;  colored,  277-06  per  cent.  Of  the  above 
capitation  2,024,093  were  of  American  nativity,  and 
515,198  of  foreign. 

Illinois,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Pope  co. ;  pop.  1.657. 

Ill  Will,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Clinton  co. ;  p.  1,237, 

I'nsija  Palm.  n.  (Bot.)  The  Maximiliana  regia, 
(Fig.  53),  a  South  American  palm,  common  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  near  the  Amazons;  having  a  lofty,  massive  stem  ; 
very  long,  drooping,  pinnate  leaves,  with  leaflets  in 
groups  of  three,  four,  or  five  at  intervals  along  the 
midrib,  from  which  they  stand  out  in  different  direc¬ 
tions ;  numerous  spadices;  large  woody  spathes;  and 
densely  clustered  elongate  fruit,  with  a  hard,  stony 


Rye, 

Indian  Corn 
Oats, 

Barley, 

Buckwheat, 

Pease  and  Beans,  “  115,854 
Irish  potatoes, “  10,944,790 


2,456,578 
120,921,395 
42,780,8»l 
2,480,400 
168,862 


lbs.  5,249,274 
Maple  sugar,  44  136,873 

Hops,  “  104  032 

Flax,  “  2,204,606 

Wool,  44  5,739,249 

Butter,  “36,083,405 

Cheese,  44  1,661,703 

Wax,  “  46,262 

Sweet  “  “  322,641  Hay,  tons.2, 747,339 

Clover-seed,  44  19,486  Hemp,  “  174 

Grass-seed,  “  153,464  Wine,  gals.  111,882 

Flax-seed,  “  280,0  43  Maple  molasses,44  10,378 

Honey,  lbs.  1,547,178  Sorghum  44  “  1,960,473 

Cotton,  bales.  465 

Total  number  of  farms  in  the  State,  202/03,  showing  an 
increase  of  59,493  over  the  last  decennial  returns.  The 
percentage  of  unimproved  land  under  tillage  was  25*3 
against  3 i*6  in  ISO  ).  Turning  to  matters  of  finance 
an  l  revenue  we  find  the  State  possessing  a  total  as¬ 
sessed  value  $482,809,578,  of  which  $:H8, 433.906  repre¬ 
sented  real  estate,  and  the  balance  personal  estate  ;  as 
ag  tinst  a  true  valuation  of  both  real  and  personal  estate 
standing  at  $  ’,121,680,579.  These  figures  exhibit  an  in¬ 
crease  since  the  period  of  the  last  census  (I860)  of:  as¬ 
sessed  value,  $93.692,203 ;  true  value  of  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  estate,  $1,249,820,282  Total  amount  of  taxation. 
$21,825,008  ;  ot  which  State  assessments  absorbed 
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Fig.  53.  — INAJA  PALM. 

seed,  a  layer  of  soft  pulp,  and  a  tough  skin.  The  leaves 
are  sometimes  more  than  50  feet  long.  The  great 
woody  spathes  are  used  by  hunters  to  cook  meat  in, 
and  with  water  in  them,  they  stand  the  fire  well  enough 
for  the  purpose.  They  are  also  used  as  baskets  and  as 
cradles  by  the  Indians.  The  fruit,  is  eaten  by  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  is  particularly  attractive  to  monkeys  and 
some  kinds  of  birds. 

Iiidepeii'ilonre,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Marion  co. ; 
pop.  226. —  A  twp.  of  Phillips  co. ;  pep.  638. —  A  twp. 
of  Dope  co. ;  pop.  240. 

Independence,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Saline  co. ; 
pop.  648. 

Independence,  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Boone  twp., 
Madison  co.;  pop.  40. 

Independence,  in  Kansas ,  a  twp.  and  vill.  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.;  pop.  1,394. 

Independence,  in  Maine ,  a  plantation  of  Penobscot 
co. ;  prp.  1 85. 

Independence,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Macon  co. ; 
pop.  1,120. —  A  twp.  of  Nodaway  co. ;  pop.  670.  —  A  twp. 
of  Schuyler  co. :  pop.  1.115.  —  A  twp.  pf  Cuss  co.;  p.  795. 

In'dian.  in  California,  a  twp.  of  Plumas  co. ;  pop.  880. 

Ind  ian,  in  Maine ,  a  twp.  of  Washington  co. ;  pop.  14. 

India'na.  The  latest  official  statistics  available  for 
affording  an  approximate  view  of  the  existing  resources, 
income,  and  liabilities  of  this  State,  are  those  given  l»v 
the  Census  Report  of  1871'.  and  of  which  the  following 
items  form  the  summary:  Total  number  of  acres  of  land 
in  farms.  18.119,648 ;  of  which  10. ’04,279  consisted  of 
improved  lauds  ;  7,189,334  of  woodland  ;  826,035  of  other 
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9,325,392 

437,468 

Maple  6iigar, 
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1,332.332 

694,338 

Hops, 

44 

63,884 

,390,4119 

Flax, 

“ 

37,771 

356.262 

Wool, 

it 

5,029,023 

80,231 

B  itter, 

it 

22,915,385 

35,326 

Cheese, 
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253,807 

,399,044 

Wax, 

ii 

12,049 

150,705 

Hay, 

tons. 

1,076,768 

61,108 

Wine, 

Kls. 

19,479 

17,377 

Maple  molasses, 44 

227,880 

401,931 

Sorghum  “ 

44 

2,026,212 

lbs.  395,278 


Cotton,  bales, 


unimproved  soil ;  the  cash  value  of  farms  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  $634,804,189,  exclusive  of  $17,676,591  of  implements 
and  machinery;  amount  of  wages  paid  tor  husbandry 
during  the  year,  $9,675,348;  total  value  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  $122,914,302;  of  orchard  stuffs,  $2,858,086;  of 
market  gardens.  $487,479 ;  of  lumber,  Arc.,  $2,645,679. 
In  the  same  year,  the  value  of  home  manufs.  summed 
up  aggregate  returns  figuring  at  $605,639.  Of  live¬ 
stock  on  farms,  $83,776,783.  The  enumeration  of  live¬ 
stock  was:  horses,  497,883;  mules  and  asses,  43,259 ;  milch 
cows,  393,736;  working  oxen,  14,088  ;  other  cattle,  618,* 
360;  sheep,  1,612,680;  swine,  4,872,230*  The  out-turn 
of  farm  proJucts  gave  the  following  results: 

Wheat,  bhs.  2 
Rye,  44 

Indian  corn, 44  l 
Oats, 

Barley,  44 

Buckwheat,  44 
Pease  and  beans, 

Irish  potatoes,  “ 

Sweet  “  14 
Clover  seed,  44 
Grass  seed,  44 
Flaxseed, 

Honey, 

Total  number  of  farms  in  the  State,  161,289,  showing 
an  increase  of  29,463  over  the  last  decennial  returns* 
The  percentage  of  the  unimproved  land  under  tillage 
was  44*2  against  49  7  in  1860.  Turning  to  matters  of 
finance  and  revenue,  we  find  the  State  possessing  a  total 
assessed  value  of  $663,455,044;  of  which  $460,120,974 
represented  real  estate,  and  the  balance  personal  estate  ; 
as  against  a  true  valuation  of  both  real  and  personal 
estate  standing  at  $1,268,180,543.  These  figures  exhibit 
an  increase  since  the  period  of  the  last  Census  (1860) 
of:  total  assessed  value.  $252,412,620 ;  true  value  of  real 
and  personal  estate,  $739,345,172.  Total  amount  of 
taxation.  $10,791,121;  of  which  State  assessments  ab¬ 
sorbed  $2,943,078;  county,  $4,654,466;  municipal,  $3,* 
193,577  ;  increase  over  1860,  $7 ,0^ 9,7 69.  Total  public 
State  debt  (other  than  national),  $7,818,710;  of  which, 
$4,167,507  is  funded  upon  bonds  in  circulation  ;  county 
debt,  secured  by  bonds  (other  than  national),  $620,926 ; 
all  other.  $5n 6,343 ;  total  municipal  and  non-public 
bonded  debt,  $2,342, 067  ;  all  other,  $181/67.  rl  he  aggre¬ 
gate  returns  of  true  population  give  a  capitation  of 
1,680,637  ;  of  which,  1,655,837  white;  24,560  colored,  and 
24o  Indian.  Male  citizens  arrived  at  legal  age.  377.938. 
Gain  of  population  330,909,  or  24‘45  per  cent.:  of  which, 
white  gain  23-69  per  cent.,  and  colored,  114-91  percent. 
Of  the  above  capitation,  1,539,163  were  of  American  na¬ 
tivity,  and  141,474  of  foreign. 

Indian  Creek,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Bullock  co. ; 
pop.  1,162. 

Indian  Creek,  in  California,  a  twp.  and  village  of 
Trinity  co. ;  pop.  T83. 

Indian  Creek,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Cass  co.;  p.  433. 

— A  twp.  of  White  co  ;  pop.  2,010. 

Indian  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Hancock  co. ; 
pop.  724. — A  prec.  of  Owsley  co. ;  pop.  317. — A  prec.  of 
Knox  co. ;  pop.  1,283. 

Indian  (’reek,  in  Missouri, a t w p . of  Pikeco. ;p.  1/03. 
Indian  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  De  Kalb 
co. ;  pop.  688. — A  district  of  Fentress  co. ;  pop.  552. 
Indian  Hill,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  ol  Abbeville 
co  ;  pop.  1,920. 

Indian  Lake,  in  New  York,  a  twp.  of  Hamilton  co. ; 

pop.  202. 

Indian  I*and,  in  South  Carolina, a  twp.  of  Lancaster 
co. ;  pop.  969. 

Indian  Prairie,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Wayne  co. ; 
pop.  1,727. 

Indian  Ilidge,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Clarke  co. ; 
pop.  316. 

Indian  Spring,  in  Maryland,  a  district  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co. ;  pop,  1,565. 

Indian  Springs,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Wayne 
co. ;  pop.  1 .280. 

Indian  Valley,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Floyd  co. ; 
pop.  1,475. 

In  digo  Ilird.  n.  ( Z«bl .)  A  North  American  bird  of  the 
fam.  Fn'nyUlida.  a  native  of  the  United  States  as  far 
north  as  the  Missouri,  which  it  visits  in  summer,  and 
of  Central  America,  where  it  spends  the  winter.  It  is 
about  5^4  inches  in  length,  of  a  beautiful  blue  color, 
variously  tinged  and  shaded,  the  lores  and  angles  ot  the 
chin  velvet  black.  It  frequents  open  pla<  es  on  the 
edges  of  woods,  and  delights  to  sit  singing  on  the  top 
of  a  high  tree.  Its  song  is  very  sweet.  It  is  easily  du- 
mestieated,  and  is  much  in  request  as  a  cage-bird. 
In':rr:!! in  Cross  Hoads,  in  Alabumn,  a  twp.  of  Lau¬ 
derdale  co. ;  pop.  511.  . 
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Inirram’s,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Johnston  co. ; 
pop  1,326. 

Inje©t'or,(GiFFARD’s.)(  Mech.)  A  contrivance  for  feeding 
water  into  steam-boilers,  particularly  locomotive  boil¬ 
ers.  Feed-pumps  are  difficult  to  keep  in  order  when 
driven  at  high 

speed.  The  ■ 


very  rapid  ac¬ 
tio  n  of  t  he 
valves  severe¬ 
ly  tries  their 
durability.  In 
the  case  of  lo¬ 
comotives,  in- 
con  ven  i  o  n  ce 
was  often  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the 
fact  that  their 
feed-p  u  m  p  s 
acted  only 
w  It  e  u  t  h  e  y 
were  running; 
and  thus,  if  an 
engine  hap¬ 
pened  to  stand 
still  for  any 
lengthof  time, 
the  water  oc¬ 
casionally  got 
too  low  in  the 
boiler.  The 
injector  acts 
equally  well 
whether  the 
engine  is  run¬ 


ning  or  at  rest.  - 1 

Our  Fig.  64  1 

will  give  an  Fig.  54. —  giffard's  injector. 

idea  of  the  es¬ 
sential  parts  of  the  injector.  A  is  the  steam-boiler,  B 
being  the  water-level,  C  D  F  a  pipe  into  which  steam  is 
admitted;  this  pipe  terminates  in  a  cone  D  F,  which  is 
enclosed  in  a  larger  cone  II  II.  In  the  cone  D  F  the 
pointed  plug  E  can  be  raised  or  lowered  so  as  to  increase 
or  diminish  the  area  of  the  aperture  at  its  lower  end 
F.  G  is  a  pipe  communicating  with  the  water  cistern, 
and  admitting  water  into  the  external  cone  II  II.  K  is 
a  pipe  communicating  with  the  boiler  under  the  water- 
level.  On  opening  communications  between  the  boiler 
and  this  apparatus,  it  might  be  expected  that  steam 
would  rush  out  at  F,  and  water  at  K,  both  currents 
meeting  with  great  force,  and  escaping  into  the  atmos¬ 
phere  between  the  two  openings.  Paradoxical  as  it 
may  appear,  the  outflowing  stream  of  water  at  K,  al¬ 
though  it  is  actually  flowing  under  a  greater  pressure 
than  the  current  of  steam  escaping  at  F,  due  to  the  head 
of  water  arising  from  the  difference  of  level  between 
the  aperture  at  K  and  the  water-level  at  B,  is  over¬ 
powered,  and  driven  back  into  the  boiler;  and  not  only 
is  the  outflowing  current  of  steam  at  F  able  to  drive 
back  the  stream  of  water  trying  to  escape  at  K,  but  the 
torrent  of  steam  drags  with  it  a  large  quantity  of  water 
with  which  it  comes  into  contact  as  it  is  passing 
through  tin*  cone  II  U.  This  water  ttnds  its  way  into 
the  cone  II  II  through  the  pipe  G,  from  the  tender  or 
cistern,  and  constitutes  the  feed-water.  The  steam 
rushing  from  toe  aperture  at  F  will  necessarily  be  con¬ 
densed  by  the  cold  water  with  which  it  comes  into  con¬ 
tact  in  the  cone  II  II.  The  explanation  offered  of  the 
action  of  this  apparatus  is  as  follows:  The  opening  at 
F.  through  which  the  steam  escapes,  has  nearly  twice 
the  area  of  the  opening  into  which  the  water  is  to  be 
forced  at  K.  The  opening  in  the  cone  II  II  is  also 
larger  than  the  aperture  at  K,  and  it  appears  that  the 
mechanical  power  contained  in  the  flow  of  steam  from 
F  is,  as  it  were,  transformed  from  a  large  area  to  a 
smaller,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  its  intensity. 
This  diminution  of  its  volume  arises  from  its  condensa¬ 
tion  by  the  cold  water  through  which  it  has  to  rush  in 
the  cone  II  II.  We  get  thus  the  mechanical  into  a 
small  area,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  its  velocity, 
and  to  this  increase  of  velocity  is  due  the  fact,  that  a 
current  issuing  at  F  II  will  enter  at  K,  in  spite  of  the 
counter-pressure  at  K. 

Interim t'teut  Spring.  See  Fountain  (Inter¬ 
mittent),  above. 

Iiiterna'lioiial,  (The.)  A  secret  and  communistic 
society,  fou tided  in  London,  in  Nov.,  1*47.  and  definitively 
constituted  in  1861  by  Dr.  Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich 
Engels,  upon  the  following  “  Declaration  of  Principles  ” 
and  provisional  rules:  “ Considering  that  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  working-classes  must  be  conquered  by  the 
working-classes  themselves;  that  the  struggle  for  the 
emancipating  of  the  working-classes  means,  not  a 
struggle  for  class  privileges  and  monopolies,  hut  for 
equal  rights  and  duties,  and  the  abolition  of  all  class 
rules;  that  the  economical  subjection  of  the  man  of 
labor  to  the  monopolizer  of  the  means  of  labor  —  that 
is,  the  sources  of  life — lies  at  the  bottom  of  servitude 
in  all  its  forms,  of  all  social  misery,  mental  degradation 
and  political  dependence,  that  the  economical  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  working-ebisses  is  therefore  the  great  end 
to  which  every  political  movement  ought  to  be  subor¬ 
dinate  as  a  means  ;  that  all  efforts  aiming  at  that  great 
end  have  hitherto  failed  from  the  want  of  solidarity  be¬ 
tween  the  manifold  division  of  labor  in  each  country 
and  from  the  absence  of  a  fraternal  bond  of  union  be¬ 
tween  the  working-classes  of  different  countries  ;  that 
the  emancipation  of  labor  is  neither  a  local  nor  a  na¬ 
tional,  but  a  social  problem,  embracing  all  countries  in 
which  modern  society  exists,  and  depending  for  its  solu- 
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tion  on  the  concurrence,  practical  and  theoretical,  of 
the  most  advanced  countries;  that  the  present  revival 
of  the  working-classes  in  the  most  industrial  countries 
of  Europe,  while  it  raises  a  few  hopes,  gives  solemn 
warning  against  a  relapse  into  the  old  errors,  and  calls 
tor  the  immediate  combination  of  the  still  disconcerted 
movements;  for  these  reasons  the  undersigned  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee,  holding  its  power  by  resolution 
of  the  public  meeting  held  on  Sept  28th,  1861,  at  Mar¬ 
tin’s  Hall,  London,  have  taken  the  steps  necessary  for 
founding  the  International  Workingmen’s  Association. 
They  declare  that  this  international  association,  and  alt 
societies  and  individuals  adhering  to  it,  will  acknowl¬ 
edge  truth,  justice,  and  morality  as  the  basis  of  their 
conduct  towards  each  other,  and  towards  all  men,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  color,  creed,  or  nationality.  They  hold 
it  the  duty  of  a  man  to  claim  the  rights  of  a  man  and 
of  a  citizen,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  every  man 
who  does  his  duty.  No  rights  without  duties;  no  du¬ 
ties  without  rights.  And  in  this  spirit  they  have  drawn 
up  the  following  provisional  rules  of  the  International 
Association  :  —  This  association  is  established  to  afford 
a  central  medium  of  communication  and  cooperation 
between  workingmen’s  societies  existing  in  different 
countries  and  aiming  at  the  same  end  —  viz.,  the  pro¬ 
tection,  advancement  and  complete  emancipation  of  the 
working-classes.  The  name  of  the  association  shall  be 
The  International  Workingmen" s  Association.  A  General 
Congress,  consisting  of  representatives  of  such  working- 
men’s  societies  as  may  have  joined  the  international 
association,  is  to  meet  once  a  year.  On  its  annual  meet¬ 
ings  the  General  Congress  shall  receive  a  public  account 
of  the  annual  transactions  of  the  Central  Council.  The 
Central  Council,  yearly  appointed  by  the  Congress,  shall 
have  power  to  add  to  the  number  of  its  members.  In 
cases  of  urgency,  it  may  convoke  the  General  Congress 
before  the  regular  yearly  term.  The  Central  Council 
shall  form  an  international  agency  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  cooperating  associations,  so  that  the  workingmen 
in  one  country  may  be  constantly  informed  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  that  class  in  every  other  country;  that  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  social  state'  of  the  different  countries 
of  Europe  be  made  simultaneously,  and  under  a  com¬ 
mon  direction;  that  the  question  of  general  interest 
mooted  in  one  society  ho  ventilated  by  all;  and  that 
when  immediate  practical  steps  should  be  needed,  as, ! 
for  instance,  in  case  of  international  quarrels,  the  ac-| 
tion  of  the  associated  societies  be  simultaneous  and  uni¬ 
form.  Whenever  it  seems  opportune,  the  Central  Coun¬ 
cil  shall  take  the  initiation  of  proposals  to  be  laid  before 
the  different  national  or  local  societies.  Each  member 
of  the  International  Association,  on  removing  bis  dom¬ 
icile  from  one  country  to  another,  will  receive  the  fra¬ 
ternal  support  of  the  associated  workingmen.  While 
united  in  a  perpetual  band  of  fraternal  cooperation,  the 
workingmen’s  societies  joining  the  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  preserve  that  existing  organization  intact.” 
Though  the  work  of  propaganda  did  not  progress  quite 
as  last  as  was  at  first  hoped,  the  /.  seems  to  possess  now 
a  powerful  organization,  ramifying  through  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  and  America,  and  is  looked  upon  with 
much  suspicion  by  many  of  the  ruling  European 
powers.  The  General  Cougress  held  at  The  Hague,  in 
Sept.,  1872,  was  however  a  complete  failure,  resulting 
in  the  secession  of  an  important  section  of  the  Council, 
the  resignation  of  one  of  its  most  influential  members, 
Karl  Marx,  and  a  resolution  to  remove  its  headquarters 
from  London  to  New*  York. 

ln'ter<*oiir*e,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Sumter  co. ;  pop. 
440. 

Inverness',  in  Michigan ,  a  twp.  of  Cheboygan  co. ; 
pop.  1,293. 

Iorio-quinine,  (Kiilphale  of,)  ».  (Chem.)  A  salt 
of  which  the  composition  is  somewhat  doubtful,  first 
prepared  by  Hera  path.  It  forms  large  flat  crystals,  ex¬ 
hibiting  by  reflected  light  an  emerald-green  metallic 
lustre.  By  transmitted  light  they  are  almost  colorless, 
being  of  a  faint  neutral  tint  These  crystals  possess 
the  rare  property  of  allowing  only  one  polarized  ray 
of  light  to  ptiss,  exerting  an  action  upon  light  in  this 
respect  similar  to  ft  plate  of  tourmaline,  or  a  Nicol’s 
prism.  On  this  account  they  are  largely  used  in  opti¬ 
cal  experiments,  and  usually  go  by  the  name  of  herupa- 
thite,  or  artificial  tourmaline.  The  salt  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  acid  sulphate  of  quinine  in  strong  acetic 
acid,  and  gradually  dropping  in  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  iodine.  After  a  few  hours,  the  crystals  separate  in 
large  plates. 

Ionia,  in  Nebraska,  a  township  of  Dixon  co. ;  pop. 
334. 

I  ona,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Franklin  co. ;  pop  126. 

Iowa.  The  following  is  from  the  census  of  1870.  No 
complete  statistics  have  been  published  since,  except  the 
State  cen.  of  1*75,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
present  pop.  of  1.  may  be  est.  at  about  1,500,000.  Total 
number  of  acres  of  land  in  firms,  15,5^1,793  ;  of  which 
9,396,467  consisted  of  improved  lands;  2,524,793  of  wood¬ 
land.  and  3,620,533  of  other  unimproved  soil:  the  cash 
value  of  farms  under  cultivation  $3  >2  662,441,  exclusive 
of  $20,509,582  of  implements  and  machinery;  amount 
of  wages  paid  for  husbandry  (luring  the  year.  $9,377,- 
878;  total  value  of  farm-products,  $114,386,441 :  of  or¬ 
chard  stuffs,  $1,075,169  ;  of  market-gardens,  $244,9*3 ;  of 
lumber,  Ac.,  $1,200,468  In  the  same  year  the  value  of 
home  manufs.  summed  up  aggregate  returns  figuring 
at  $521,404.  Of  live-stock  on  farms.  $82,987,133.  The 
enumeration  of  live-stock  was:  horses,  433,642 :  mules 
and  asses.  23.485  ;  milch  cows,  369,811 ;  working  oxen, 
22.058;  other  cattle,  614,366;  sheep,  855,493;  swine, 
1,353.908.  The  out-turn  of  farm  products  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results: 
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bhs. 


Wheat, 

Rye, 

Indian  Corn, 44 
(Jatjj.  “ 

Barley,  “ 

Buckwheat,  44 
l'ease  and  Beans. 
Irish  potatoes,  44 
Sweet  44  44 

Clover-seed,  “ 
Grass-seed,  “ 

Flax-seed,  44 

Honey,  lbs. 


29,435.092  Tobacco,  lbs.  71,792 

505,807  Maple  sugar,  44  146,490 

68,935,065  Hops,  “  171,113 

21,205,142  Flax,  “  69  5,518 

1,960,779  Wool,  44  2,967,043 

109.432  Blitter,  44  27,512,279 

“  42,313  Cheese,  14  1,087,741 

5,914,620  Wax,  44  2,225 

34,292  Hay,  tons.  1,777,339 

2,475  Hemp,  44  4 

53,432  Wine,  gals.  37,618 

88,621  Maple  molasses,  “  9,315 

853,213  So.ginni  4*  44  1,218,636 

Total  number  of  farms  in  tile  State  116,292,  show¬ 
ing  an  increase  of  55,129  over  the  lest  decennial  re¬ 
turns.  The  percentage  of  unimproved  land  under  till¬ 
age  was  39*5  against  62*2  in  R60.  Turning  to  mat¬ 
ters  of  finance  and  revenue,  we  find  the  State  possess¬ 
ing  a  total  asse-sed  value  of  $302,515,418;  of  which, 
$.96,610,638*  represented  real  estate,  ami  the  balance 
personal  estate,  as  against  a  true  valuation  of  both  real 
and  personal  estate  standing  at  $717,644,750.  These  fig¬ 
ures  exhibit  an  increase  since  the  period  of  llie  last  cen¬ 
sus  (1860)of:  Total  assessed  value, $97 ,348, 436.  true  value 
of  real  and  personal  estate,  $470,306,485.  Total  amount 
of  taxation,  $9,055,614;  of  which  State  assessments 
absorbed.  $832,918  ;  conn  tv  ,$3,052,931 ;  municipal, $5.1 69,- 
765:  increase  over  1860,  $6,677,214.  Total  public  State 
debt,  other  than  national,  $8,043,133;  ot  which.  $  34,198 
is  funded  upon  bonds  in  circulation;  county  debt  se¬ 
cured  by  bonds  (other  than  national ),  $2,279,729  ;  all 
other,  $1,453,200;  total  municipal  and  non -public 
bonded  debt,  $1,944,966;  all  others,  $1,833,740.  The 
aggregate  returns  of  true  population  give  a  capitation 
of  1,192,092;  of  which,  1,185,979  white.  5,762  colored,  3 
Chinese,  and  348  Indian.  Male  citizens  arrived  at  legal 
age,  255.471.  Gain  of  population  1.483,121,  or  76*58  per 
cent.:  of  which  white  gain  76*02  per  cent.,  and  colored 
439*01  per  cent.  Of  the  above  capitation,  987,735  were 
of  American  nativity,  and  204.057  of  foreign. 

I  «wn  Cen'ter,  in  Icica,  a  village  of  Indian  Creek 
township,  Story  co. ;  pop.  248. 

Ipn'va,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Pleasant  township,  Ful¬ 
ton  co. ;  pop.  488. 

■  re  land,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Burke  co. ;  pop.  1,534. 

Ireland,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Taylor  co. ;  pop.  1,505. 

I'ri>*  Ornaments.  See  Barton’s  Buttons,  above. 

I'riwli  Hot  tom,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Cocke  co. ; 
pap.  946. 

Irish  Corner,  in  West  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Greenbrier 
co. ;  pop.  840. 

I'ron,  (Puddling.)  ( Metal l .)  Machines  for  puddling 
iron  have  often  been  tried  but  have  not  hitherto  been 
successful.  The  last  of  these  contrivances  is  that  of 
Mr.  Griffiths,  recently  introduced  at  the  Normanton 
Iron-works,  England,  it  is  said  with  satisfactory  results. 
The  rabble  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
furnace  by  machinery  in  such  a  way  as  best  to  imitate 
the  action  of  a  puddler’s  hand.  We  cannot  think  that 
this  is  a  method  of  puddling  which  will  come  into  gen¬ 
eral  ope  mi  ion,  as  there  is  no  necessity  for  imitating  the 
existing  mechanical  action  at  all,  and  it  is  merely  ne¬ 
cessary  to  provide  that  t lie  carbon  and  impurities  shall 
be  removed  from  the  iron  as  effectually  as  possible.  The 
carbon  is  to  be  removed  by  passing  air  through  the 
mass,  as  in  Bessemer’s  process,  and  the  impurities  by 
washing  them  out  with  molten  slag.  The  present  rude 
process  of  puddling  is  one  that  cannot  long  survive  in 
the  face  of  the  numerous  improvements  in  the  iron 
manufacture  w  hich  are  now  being  made.  A  new  pud¬ 
dling  and  reheating  furnace,  called  liowatson’s  furnace, 
has  been  introduced  into  some  iron  works  with  satis¬ 
factory  results.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  an  air  jacket  around  the  furnace,  through  w  hich 
jacket  the  air  passes  on  its  way  to  the  ash-pit ;  and  the 
opening  to  the  ash-pit  is  formed  with  doors,  usually 
kept  close,  but  w  hich  may  be  opened  for  the  removal 
of  the  ashes,  so  that  the  air  may  be  constrained  to  pass 
through  the  jacket  l»y  the  action  of  the  draught.  The 
advantages  alleged  are,  that  it  saves  one-fourth  of  the 
coal  and  a  good  deal  of  the  iron,  the  production  of 
cinder  being  less,  and  the  yield  of  the  iron  more  than 
in  ordinary  furnaces.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
species  of  furnace  is  an  improvement  upon  that  usually 
adopted.  Blit  we  now  require  a  much  more  radical 
change  in  the  puddling  process  than  the  introduction 
of  such  a  furnace  as  this  implies.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  held  at  Dudley,  under  tl^ 
presidentship  of  Mr.  Henry  Bessemer,  various  subjects 
of  interest  were  discussed,  foremost  among  which  was 
tin*  automatic  puddling-furnace  of  Mr.  Danks,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  some  of  our  iron¬ 
works  with  much  success.  In  this  furnace  the  fire¬ 
place  is  stationary,  and  it  is  supplied  with  air  driven  in 
by  a  fan  so  as  to  generate  gas,  which  gas  is  afterwards 
burnt  by  jets  of  air,  also  forced  in  by  a  fan,  so  that  the 
furnace  is  essentially  a  gas  one  The  puddling-chamber 
is  made  of  iron,  and  is  of  a  cylindrical  form,  so  that  it 
may  be  rotated  upon  rollers  with  its  axis  nearly  hori¬ 
zontal.  It  is  open  at  the  ends;  but  one  end  abuts 
against  the  bridge  of  the  stationary  furnace,  while  the 
other  end  has  a  bond  applied  to  it  to  carry  off  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  combustion.  The  iron  cylinder  is  lined  with 
a  fettling,  or  layer  of  infusible  substance,  composed  of 
a  mixture  of  oxide  of  iron  and  lime  ground  together 
into  a  species  of  mortar.  The  iron  is  introduced  into 
this  barrel  or  chamber,  which  heinir  slowly  rotated,  the 
iron  is  rolled  over  and  over,  and  finally  puddled  with¬ 
out  the  interposition  of  manual  labor  Similar  furnaces 
bad  previously  been  tried  in  this  country  and  had  been 
unsuccessful  mainly  from  the  peeling  off  of  the  internal 
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lining.  But  this  difficulty  Mr.  Banks  professes  to  have 
surmounted.  Mr.  Bodmer,  of  Newport,  has  proposed  a 
different  method  of  puddling.  By  his  plan  the  molten 
cast-iron  is  run  in  a  thin  sheet  between  rollers  revolv¬ 
ing  at  different  velocities,  with  water  within  the  rollers 
to  keep  them  cool,  and  the  metal  is  thus  powdered.  A 
proper  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron  is  then  intimately 
mixed  with  the  powdered  iron,  and  the  mixture  is  de¬ 
livered  from  a  hopper  on  to  a  succession  of  slowly  ro¬ 
tating  rollers  which  are  covered  with  a  suitable  coating 
of  infusible  material.  These  rollers  are  kept  at  the 
temperature  necessary  for  puddling  by  a  furnace  built 
over  them;  and  when  the  iron  is  delivered  by  the  last 
roller  it  is  puddled  iron.  Various  other  methods  of  au¬ 
tomatic  puddling,  besides  the  foregoing,  have  been  pro¬ 
pounded,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  mode 
superior  to  the  present  hand-process  will  soon  be  found. 

Iron,  (Viirn,)  in  Missouri, a  twp.  of  Iron  co. ;  pop.  1,118. — 
A  twp.  of  St.  Francois  co. ;  pop.  2,555. 

Iron<lale,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Saline  twp.,  Jefferson 
co. ;  pop.  751. 

Iron'*  Creek,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Overton  co. ; 
pop.  you. 

Fronton,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Lincoln  co.; 
pop.  2,162. 

Ir  win,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  Westmoreland 

Co. ;  pop.  833. 

Irwin's,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Wilkes  co. ;  pop.  452. 

I*ftl>oMa,  in  Geoigia,  a  village  of  Worth  co.;  pop.  54. 

iMtin'ti,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Isanti  co. ;  pop.  453. 

Is'elina,  in  New  York,  a  twp.  of  Cattaraugus  co. ; 
pop.  872. 

Isabnormals,  (Therm ie.)  {Meteor.)  Dov6  has 
published  a  series  of  maps  indicating  the  deviation  of 
the  temperature  of  different  regions,  from  the  temper¬ 
ature  due  to  the  latitude, for  different  months.  He  calls 
the  lines  joining  places  in  which  the  deviation  is  the 
same  thermic  isabnormuls. 

in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Marquette  co.; 

pop.  0,103. 

I  via  ml.  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Desha  co. ;  pop.  400. 

Island  Orove,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Sangamon  co. ; 
pop.  1,069. 
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I  Island  Creek,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Owsley  co.; 
prp.  442. 

Islam!  Creek,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Duplin 
co.;  pop.  1,449. 

I  si  a  n  <1  Falls,  in  Maine,  a  plantation  of  Aroostook  co. ; 
pop.  183. 

!  Island*,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Accomack  co. ;  p.  1,122. 
Italy.  A  census  was  taken  on  Dec.  31,  1871,  and  Dec. 


31,  1876,  as  folio v 

Piedmont  and  Liguria . 

Sardinia . . 

Lombardy. 

Venetia.... 

Emilia . 

Marches  (The).... 

Umbria  .... 

Tuscany .... 

Latium  (Rome)., 

Abruzzo  and  Molise.... 
Camp! 

Apulii 
Basili 
Cala 
Sicily 

Kingdom  of  Italy . . 


1871. 

3,677,392 

636,565 

3,467,447 

2,041,060 

2,273,812 

915,147 

549,833 

1,983,810 

835,324 

1,283,312 

2,752,797 

1,416,792 

501,880 

1,209,315 

2,565,323 


1876. 

3,902,212 

658,479 

3,589,527 

2,769,594 

2,174,579 

936,035 

567,131 

2,192,292 

841,140 

1,315,197 

2,834,982 

1,488,218 

522,772 

1,240,772 

2,736.545 


The  populations 

Naples . 

Rome . 

Palermo . 

Turin . 

Milan . 

Florence . 

Genoa  . 

Venice . 

Bologna . 

Messina . 

Leghorn  . 

Catania . 

Ferrara . 

Lucca  . 

Yeroua., . 


of  the 
...  448,743 
...  244,484 
...  219,398 
...  207,770 
...  199,009 
...  167,093 
...  1.30,269 
....  128,901 
...  115,957 
..  111,854 
...  97,096 

....  84,397 
....  72,447 
...  68,204 
...  67,080 


26,716,809  27,769,475 

Important  cities : 

Padua .  66,107 

Ravenna .  58,904 

Alessandria .  57,079 

Modena .  56,690 

Reggio  (.Emilia)., 


IVY 

In  the  budget  for  the  year  1872  the  total  revenue  wa® 
estimated  at  $257,470,518  ;  expenditures  at  $1312,075,414, 
showing  a  deficit  of  $54,048,960.  The  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  payable  in  1872,  amounted  to  $80,747,692. 
On  January  1,  1872,  the  army  consisted  of  833,565  on  a 
peace-footing,  and  of  750,000  on  a  war-footing.  The 
navy  consisted  of  22  iron-clad  steamer®,  carrying  201 
guns;  27  screw-steamers,  with  356  guns;  and  27  side- 
wheel  steamers,  with  96  guns.  The  special  commerce 
of  the  kingdom  in  1870  was: 


Imports. 

Exports. 

$45,000,000 

48,080,000 

29,460,000 

9,880,000 

9,520,000 

7,800.000 

7,040,000 

6,080,000 

2,600,000 

13,090.000 

$40,710,000 

23,120,000 

26,520.000 

27,020,000 

2,000,000 

6,960,000 

1,660,000 

4.900,000 

6,720,0(0 

11,700,000 

Holland . 

Russia . 

$178,550,000 

$151,260,000 

The  transit  commerce  during  the  same  year  was  $1 8,600,- 
000.  The  merchant  marine  on  Dec.  31,  1870,  consisted 
of  18,882  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,013,038; 
among  which  were  118  steamers,  having  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  32,100. — Finances.  Revenue,  1876,  $268,942,- 
040;  expended,  $294,588,372.  Revenue,  1877,  $i97 ,821,- 
981 ;  expended,  $284,575,486,  of  this  sum  the  army  took 
$42,513,844.  The  total  debt  at  the  beginning  of  1877 
was  abt. $2,000,000,000. —  Army.  Jan.  1877,  peace  footing, 
200,000.  War  footing,  450,009,  excluding  15,110  officers. 
Every  citizen  is  liable  to  military  service. —  Navy  1877. 
Iron-clads,  16;  steamers,  86;  total  guns,  676. —  Com. 
Total  mercantile  marine  in  1877,  vessels,  17,562;  steam¬ 
ers,  103;  total  length  railroads  in  1876,4,817  miles,  of 
which  the  State  owns  1,016  miles. 
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Tis  the  tenth  letter  and  seventh  consonant  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  alphabet,  and  has  in  our  language  the  sound  or 
power  dzh.  It  is  a  modern  acquisition  to  the  alpha¬ 
bet,  the  letter  i  having  been  formerly  employed  incases 
where  j  is  now  used.  J  may  be  in  fact  termed  a  semi¬ 
vowel ;  and,  doubtless,  the  sound  of  this  letter,  given  by 
the  Romans  in  the  form  of  II  or  it,  corresponded  with 
the  Eng.  sound  of  y  (as  in  young),  stiil  applied  so  in  the 
Teutonic  dialects.  It  was  the  Dutch  writers  and  print¬ 
ers  of  the  bUh  and  17th  centuries  that  first  originated 
the  distinction  between  t  ami  j.  This  distinction  is, 
however,  ignored  by  physicians,  who  in  their  prescriptive 
formula;,  when  the  symbol  for  unity  terminates  with 
numerals,  write  j,  instead  of  i;  as,  viij.  In  French,  j 
has  the  power  of  zh ;  and  in  Arabic  and  Spanish,  a  gut¬ 
tural  property  which  is  interchangeable  with  a*,  as  Trux- 
illo ,  or  Trujiilo.  In  the  Italian,  the  character.;  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  gi  or  ggi ;  as  maggiore ,  from  bat.  maior 
(major). 

Jaal'-g'ont,  n.  ( Zool .)  The  Abyssinian  Ibex,  Capra 
jaali. 

Jaar,  n.  (Rot.)  See  Iloi.rus. 

Jabal.  (Script.)  Son  of  Lamech  and  Adah,  and  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Cain.  lie  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
to  adopt  the  nomadic  mode  of  life,  and  to  have  invented 
portable  tents.  [Gen.  iv.  20.) 

Jabary,  Xkbary,  Ya vary,  or  IIyabary.  (ha-ba-ree' .)  a 
river  of  S.  America,  rising  about  Lat.  8°  S  ,  Lon.  72°  W., 
and  flowing  a  general  N  E.  course  between  Brazil  and 
Peru,  joins  the  Amazon  uear  Tabatinga.  Length ,  about 


450  m. 

Jabhee,  (jab'be,)  a  town  of  Bambara,  in  W.  Africa,  on 
the  Niger,  55  m.  from  Sego;  pop.  unascertained. 

Jab  ber,  v.  n.  To  talk  rapidly  or  indistinctly ;  to  talk 
senselessly:  to  chatter;  to  prate. 

— v.  a.  To  utter  rapidly  with  confused  sounds. 

— n.  Rapid  talk  with  indistinct  utterance. 

Jab  berer,  n.  A  person  who  jabbers. 

Jab  boringly,  adv.  In  a  jabbering  manner;  con¬ 
fusedly. 

Jab'bernowl,  n.  Same  as  Jobbernowl.  7.  v. 

Ja'ben.  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia,  48  m.  from 
Alicante.  Grapes  and  silkworms  are  extensively  grown 
ami  reared  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  about  4,000. 

Jabt'ru,  n.  ( Zool .)  A  genus  of  aquatic  birds,  of  the 
Stork  family.  Three  species  are  known,  respectively  in¬ 
habiting  South 
America,  W.  Af¬ 
rica,  and  Aus¬ 
tralasia.  It  is 
the  Mycteria  of 
Linnaeus.  It  is 
somewhat  larg¬ 
er  than  the 
swan  ;  the  head 
is  large;  the 
neck  thick ;  and 
the  bill  is  long, 
conical, smooth, 
and  pointed. 

The  body  is  en- 
ti  r e  1  y  white; 
the  head  and 
neck  are  very 
bare  of  feath¬ 
ers,  and  covered 
with  a  thick 
black  skin;  the 
tail  is  broad  and 
short;  the  legs 
are  2  feet  long, 
and  the  bill  and 
feet  are  black. 

Jaborandi.  n. 

A  plant  found  in 
Brazil,  known  to  l>otanists  as  the  Pilocarpus  pinnafus, 
ami  recommended  to  medical  men  for  producing  rapid 
and  intense  salivation,  and  in  treatment  of  rheumatism 
asthma,  Ac.  Its  active  principle  is  termed  pilocarpine. 
Two  prizes  were  granted  in  1876  in  Europe,  of  $300  each, 
for  essays  upon  its  application  and  its  active  principle. 

Ja'ea.  in  Spain.  See  X\c\. 

Jac'amar,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  Insessores  birds  (Gal 
bula  of  Brisson),  closely  allied  to  the  Kingfishers,  ex¬ 
cept  that  their  feet  are  quite  different,  and  they  inhabit 
moist  woods,  whereas  the  Kingfishers  are  only  found  on 
or  near  the  banks  of  rivers.  Their  plumage  has  a  me¬ 
tallic  lustre,  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  imitate. 
Most  of  the  true  J.  are  natives  of  S.  America. 

jaca  na,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  Grallatores  birds  (Parra 
of  Lin  mens  j,  family  Rallidte,  distinguished  by  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  length  of  their  toes  and  their  spine  like 
claws,  especially  that  of  the  hinder  toe.  They  are  very 
light  birds;  ami  the  wide  surface  over  which  their  toes 
extend  enables  them  the  more  easily  to  procure  their 
food,  consisting  of  worms,  small  fishes,  and  insects,  by 
walking  on  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants  which  float  on 
the  water.  Various  species  of  the  J.,  which  in  contour 
and  habit  resemble  the  English  Moor-hen,  are  spread 
over  the  t  ropical  regions  both  of  the  Old  and  New  \\  orld. 

Jacarehi.  (  j> t-kd r-a-hie'.)  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  and 
50  miles  E.N.E.  of  Sao  Paulo.  It  carries  on  a  con¬ 
siderable  trade  in  coffee  and  tobacco.  P>p.  estimated 
at  7.300.  .  _  ,  /7..n  * 

Jaccluia.  (jdk'u*,)  n.  I  Or.  tacho,  I  cry.]  (Zool.)  A 
name  given  to  the  sapajous  of  the  genera  Hapale  and 


Fig.  1424.  —  Senegal  jabiru. 

[Mycteria  Senegalensis.) 


Midas,  also  commonly  known  as  Marmosets,  Ouistitis, 
and  Tamarins.  They  are 
monkeys  of  small  size, 
with  short  muzzle,  flesh- 
colored  face,  and  round 
head.  The  five  fingers  are 
armed  with  claws,  except 
the  thumbs  of  the  poste¬ 
rior  extremities,  which 
have  nails;  fur  very  soft; 
tail  full  and  handsome. 

Length  of  body  about  8 
inches;  tail  11.  General 
color  olive-gray;  head  and 
shoulders  nearly  black; 
the  tail  and  lower  part  of 
the  back  are  annulated 
with  pale-gray ;  and  two 
tufts  of  pale  hair  grow 
round  the  ears.  They  are 
squirrel-like  in  their  hab¬ 
its,  and  omnivorous;  feeding  on  roots,  seeds,  fruits,  in¬ 
sects,  snails,  and  young  birds.  Natives  of  Guyana  and 
Brazil. 

Jac  conet,  n.  See  Jaconet. 

Ja'cent,  a.  [Lat .jaceo.]  Lying  at  length. 

Ja'cliin.  ( Script.)  The  name  of  the  right-hand  brazen 
column  at  the  entrance  of  Solomon’s  temple. 

Jaci  dWqnila,  ( yd'che  dd'ke-la.)  a  sea-port  of  Sicily, 
in  the  Val  di  Demona,  on  the  Acis,  13  m.  from  Mount 
.Etna.  Mann/.  Linens.  l*up.  11,000. 

Jacinth',  n.  [Fr.  jacinthe.]  (Bot.)  See  IIyacinthus. 

(Min.)  See  Hyacinth. 

Jacin'to,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Tisho¬ 
mingo  co.,  about  250  in.  N  .N.E.  of  Jackson. 

Jacin'to,  in  California ,  a  post-village  of  Colusa  co.,  on 
the  Sacramento  River,  about  26  m.  N.  of  Colusa. 

Jack,  a  nickname,  or  diminutive  for  the  name  John , 
which  is  used  in  various  ways.  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
why,  in  the  principal  modern  languages,  John ,  or  its' 
equivalent  Jack,  is  a  name  of  slight  or  contempt.  The 
Italians  use  the  word  Gianni  in  this  sense;  from  which 
Zani  is  derived.  Among  the  Spaniards,  bobo  Juan,  fool¬ 
ish  John,  and  the  French  Jean ,  have  a  similar  significa¬ 
tion.  The  term  Jack-fool  is  used  by  Chaucer  as  the 
bobo  Juan  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  probably  Jack-ass  is  1 
derived  from  the  same  source.  Among  the  Germans,  j 
Hans,  the  nickname  for  John,  is  used  in  the  same  way; 
as,  Hnns-narr,  Jack-fool;  dummer  Hans,  stupid  Jack, 
Ac.  It  is  also  singular  that  most  nations  give  the  name 
of  their  favorite  dish  to  the  mountebank's  jesting  at¬ 
tendant.  Among  the  Italians  he  is  called  Macaroni; 
among  the  Dutch,  Pickle-herring ;  among  the  French, 
Jean  potage ;  among  the  Germans,  Hans-wurst,  Jack- 
sausage;  and  among  the  English,  Jack-pudding. —  In 
England,  also,  Jack  Ketch  has  long  been  the  generic 
nickname  for  the  hangman.  The  terms  boot-jack  and 
roasting-jack  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  boys  were  formerly  employed  to  pull 
off  boots  and  turn  spits.  Many  of  these  boys  had  the 
common  name  of  Jack;  hence,  when  instruments  were 
invented  for  these  purposes,  the  common  name  of  the 
boys  was  applied  to  them.  The  ordinary  roasting-jack 
used  for  turning  a  spit  consists  of  a  double  set  of  wheels, 
a  barrel,  round  which  the  chain  attached  to  the  weight, 
or  moving  power,  is  wound,  a  perpetual  screw,  and  a 
fly,  which  secures  a  steady,  uniform  motion.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  a  multiplying-wheel  is  added,  in  order  that  the 
weight  may  be  longer  in  running  down.  The  smoke- 
jack  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  roasting-jack, 
and  is  so  called  because  it  appears  to  be  moved  by  the 
smoke  in  the  chimney.  It  is  in  fact  moved  by  means 
of  a  fan  placed  horizontally  in  the  chimney,  which  is 
carried  round  perpetually  by  the  current  of  heated  air 
from  the  fire.  It  requires  no  machinery  to  wind  it  up, 
and  the  motion  may  be  obtained  in  various  ways.  Some¬ 
times  spiral  fliers,  coiling  about  a  vertical  axle,  are  used, 
and  sometimes  a  vertical  wheel,  with  sails  like  the  float- 
board  of  a  mill.  In  former  times,  the  term  Jack  was 
applied  to  a  coat  of  mail ;  and  jack-boots  were  large  boots 
to  cover  the  legs.  It  has  also  several  other  diverse  ap¬ 
plications:  thus,  it  signifies  a  horse,  or  wooden  frame  to 
saw  timber  on  ;  a  large  leathern  pitcher,  in  which  drink 
was  formerly  put:  the  small  bowl  which  is  used  as  a 
mark  in  the  game  of  bowling;  and  also  a  young  pike. 
In  sea-language,  a  Jack  is  a  sort  of  flag  displayed  from 
a  mast  at  the  outer  end  of  the  bowsprit  of  a  ship. 

(Mech.)  -  A  sort  of  crane  for  lifting  heavy  weights.  It 
consists  of  small  pinions  worked  with  a  common  winch. 
The  pinion  works  in  the  teeth  of  a  large  wheel,  on  whose 
axis  there  is  fixed  a  small  pinion  with  teeth  working  in 
a  rack.  By  turning  the  pinion,  the  rack  is  raised,  and 
with  it  any  weight  attached  to  it.  If  the  length  of  the 
handle  of  the  winch  be  7  inches,  and  the  pinion  which 
it  drives  contain  4  leaves,  working  in  the  teeth  of  the 
large  wheel  having  20  teeth,  then  5  turns  of  the  handle 
will  cause  one  revolution  ot  the  wheel.  But  the  length 
of  the  arm  of  the  winch  being  seven  inches,  the  circum¬ 
ference  through  which  the  handle  moves  will  be  about 
44  inches  and  from  one  turn  of  the  wheel  the  handle 
must  pass  through  5X44  =  220.  Say  that  the  wheel 
carries  a  pinion  of  3  leaves  of  a  pitch  of  y $  of  an  inch, 
working  the  rack  that  carries  the  weight,  one  turn  of 
the  pinion  will  therefore  raise  the  rack  1  inch,  arid  220 
will  be  the  power  of  the  J.,  as  the  power  moves  through 
226  in  the  same  time. 


Fig.  1425.  —  jacchus. 


( Hapale  chrysomelas.) 


Jack,  n.  (Arch.)  Applied  to  rafters  which,  in  a  hipped 
room,  are  shorter  than  the  remainder. 

Jack.  Jack'-troe,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  the  bread¬ 
fruit  tree,  Artocarpus  integrifolia.  See  Artocarpus. 
Jack,  or  Jac<iue-ol-<lefence,  n.  [Mil.)  A  piece 
of  defensive  body-armor,  worn  in  the  14th  and  I6H1 
centuries.  It  appears  to  have  been  of  four  kinds:  a 
quilted  coat;  or  of  leather  and  canvas  in  many  folds; 
or  formed  of  mail ;  or  of  small  plates.  It  was  some¬ 
times  covered  with  velvet,  and  lined  with  silk. 

Jack,  in  Texas,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  abt.  850  sq.  in.  Rivers. 
West  Fork  of  the  Trinity  River,  and  numerous  smaller 
streams.  Surface ,  mostly  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Jaeksborough.  Pop.  about  2,000. 

Jack'-a-dan'dy,  n.  Adandiprat;  a  dandy;  a  jacka¬ 
napes  ;  a  coxcomb. 

Jack  al,  n.  [Sp.  and  Fr.  chacal ;  Ar .  jakul ;  Ilind. 
shighal ;  Pers.  shoghdl .]  A  wild  species  of  dog,  the 
Canis  aureus  of  Li  imams,  of  gregarious  habits.  They 
hunt  in  packs,  rarely  attacking  the  larger  quadrupeds, 
whose  presence  they  are  said  to  indicate  to  the  lion  by 
the  piercing  cries  which 
they  set  up  in  chorus  while 
scenting  their  tracks. 

They  feed  on  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  lion’s  prey, 
on  dead  carcasses,  and  the 
smaller  animals  and  poul¬ 
try.  The  J.  interbreeds 
with  the  common  dog;  its  Fig.  1426.  —  jackal, 
period  of  gestation  is  the  [Canis  aureus.) 

same,  and  the  hybrid 

progeny  is  fertile.  The  wild  jackal  emits  a  highly  of¬ 
fensive  odor,  which  is  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  do¬ 
mesticated  animal.  The  Canis  aureus  is  abundant  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  India  and  Africa,  but  is  not  found 
in  America,  where  it  is  represented  by  the  Aguara  dogs 
of  Brazil. 

Jack'alcnt.  n.  [For  Jack  in  Lent ,  a  poor,  starved 
!  fellow.]  A  simple,  sheepish  fellow. 

Jack 'a  napes,  n.  A  monkey ;  an  ape.  —  A  coxcomb; 
an  impertinent  fellow. 

“  Such  a  young  upstart  jackanapes." — Arbuthnot. 
Jack'-arcli.  n.  (Arch.)  An  arch  which  has  only  the 
thickness  of  a  brick. — Crabb. 

Jackass,  n.  The  male  of  the  Ass.  —  A  dolt;  a  block¬ 
head. 

Jack'block,  n.  (Naut.)  A  block  used  in  sending 
top-gallant-masts  up  and  down.  —  Dana. 
Jack'-boots,  n.  pi.  A  sort  of  large  boots  reaching  up 
over  the  knee,  and  used  as  a  kind  of  defensive  armor 
for  the  legs. 

Jack'-eross'tree,  n.  (Naut.)  An  iron  cross-tree  at 
I  the  head  of  a  long  top-gallant-mast  —  Dana. 

Jack ’datv,  or  Daw,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Corvus  Menedula 
of  Linnams,  a  common  European  bird  of  the  Crow 
family,  which  frequents  church-steeples,  old  towers,  and 
ruins,  in  flocks,  where  it  builds  its  nest.  The  female 
lays  five  or  six  eggs,  paler  and  smaller  than  those  of 
the  crow'.  The  daw  may  be  readily  tamed,  and  taught 
to  imitate  the  sounds  of  words.  Like  other  species  of 
the  crow  genus,  they  have  the  singular  habit  of  steal¬ 
ing  and  hiding  glittering  and  metallic  substances. 
Jack'et,  n.  [Yv.jaquette,  from  jague.,  a .jacket;  L  Lat. 
jaquetum,  a  kind  of  robe  or  garment;  jacks,  a  military 
cloak,  worn  over  a  leather  cuirass.]  A  short,  close,  gar¬ 
ment  ;  a  short  coat. 

Jack'eted,  a.  Wearing  a  jacket. 

Jack  flag;,  m  (Naut.)  See  Jack. 

Jack'-fruit,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Antooarpacejb. 

Jack  Itctcli,  n.  [From  the  name  of  a  London  hang¬ 
man,  famous  in  former  days  for  his  superior  mode  of 
strangulation.]  A  public  executioner ;  a  hangman. 

(Colloq.) 

Jack  -knife,  n.  A  pocket  whittling-knife  with  a  large 
blade. 

Jack'mnn's  Sound,  a  harbor  of  British  N.  America, 
I  in  Frobisher’s  Strait,  Arctic  Ocean. 

Jackmcl',  or  Jacquemel,  a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  the 
i  island  of  Havti,  W.  Indies,  about  30  m  S.W.  of  Port  an 
I  Prince;  Lat.  18°  13'  N.,  Lon.  72°  33'  W.  Pop.  6,000. 
Jack-© f-«ie-d list,  n.  (Navy.)  A  petty  officer  in 
the  paymaster’s  department,  whose  duty  it  is  to  serve 
out  (under  the  supervision  of  the  paymaster’s  clerk) 
the  rations  to  the  crew. 

Jack'-plane,  n.  A  fore-plane. 

Jack'-pudding;,  n.  A  merry-andrew;  a  buffoon;  a 
zany. 

Jack'raftcr,  n.  (Arch.)  See  Jack. 

Jack '-sauce,  n.  An  impudent  or  impertinent  fellow; 
a  saucy-jack. 

Jack'-saw.  n.  (Zool.)  A  name  of  the  Merganser. 
Jacks'b©  rough,  in  Tonnesses,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Campbell  co.,  about  155  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Nashville. 

— A  village  of  Warren  co. 

Jacksborougli,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Jack 
co..  about  225  m  N.  of  Austin. 

Jack'-serew,  n.  A  Screw-jack,  7.  v. 

Jack'-S?avc,  n.  A  low  servant :  a  vulgar  te/low.  Shaks. 
Jack '-smith,  a  smith  who  makes  jacks  for  the 
kitchen. 

Jack'-snipe,  n.  (Zool.)  TheJndcock. 

Jaek'son.  Andrew,  an  American  general,  and  7th  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  U.  States,  b.  March  15,  1767,  in  the  Wax- 
haw  settlement,  N.  C.,  of  parents  who  migrated  from  Ire¬ 
land.  Losing  bis  father  at  an  early  age,  and  his  mother 
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being  in  comparatively  poor  circumstances,  J.  grew 
up  to  adolescence  without  deriving  many  educational 
advantages,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  lie  evinced  no  particu¬ 
lar  inclination  towards  scholastic  pursuits.  While  yet  a 
youth,  he  entered  the  military  service  during  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  epoch,  and  after  seeing  some  operations  in  the 
field,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British  and  imprisoned 
at  Camden,  where  he  was  a  spectator  of  Gen.  Greene’s 
defeat  at  Hobkirk’s  Hill.  Shortly  after  his  release, 
his  mother  died,  and  J.  earned  an  indifferent  subsist¬ 
ence  by  successively  laboring  in  a  saddler’s  store,  ami 
teaching  in  a  school.  In  his  18th  year,  he  entered 
upon  the  study  of  the  law  at  Salisbury,  N.  0.,  in  the 
office  of  an  eminent  jurist,  Mr.  Spence  McKay.  Com¬ 
pleting  bis  legal  education  in  the  office  of  Col.  Stokes, 
young  Andrew,  before  attaining  his  20th  year,  obtained 
a  license  to  practise  law  in  the  courts  of  his  native 
State,  and  in  1788  was  appointed  prosecuting  attorney 
of  the  W.  division  of  N.  C  ,  including  the  present  State 
of  Tennessee.  He  soon  obtained  a  lucrative  practice  at 
Nashville,  and,  in  the  summer  of  1791,  entered  upon 
the  matrimonial  state.  In  1796,  he  was  chosen  one 
of  the  committee  to  draft  the  constitution  of  the  new 
State  of  Tennessee,  and  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  was 
sent  to  Congress  as  its  first  representative.  In  Con¬ 
gress,  J.  attached  himself  to  the  Republican  (in  that 
day  Democratic)  party,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  then  filling  the  office  of  vice-president  of 
the  United  States  His  career  in  the  Lower  House 
was  marked  by  much  independence  of  character,  and 
met  with  the  approval  of  liis  constituents,  who,  in  Nov., 
17 97, elected  him  to  the  Senate.  Of  his  senatorial  career, 
absolutely  nothing  can  be  said,  except  that  he  resigned 
his  sent  in  April  of  the  following  year.  J.was  next  elected 
to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  his  adopted  State, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  becoming  involved 
in  not  a  few  pugnacious  outbreaks  of  temper.  In  1801, 
he  was  elected  major-general  of  the  militia  of  the  State. 
In  1804,  he  resigned  his  judicial  functions,  and  entered 
Into  business  as  a  cotton-planter  and  general  trader. 
In  1806.  «/.’ 8  warm  temper  led  to  a  duel  between  him¬ 
self  and  a  Mr.  Dickinson,  which  took  place  on  the  banks 
of  the  Red  River,  in  Logan  co.,  Ky.,  and  ended  in  J.'h 
being  wounded,  and  his  adversary  killed  on  the  spot. 
This  unhappy  affair  entailed  considerable  odium  upon 
J.,  until  the  lapse  of  time,  and  his  brilliant  after-achieve¬ 
ments,  caused  it  to  sink  into  oblivion.  For  some  years, 
Gen.  J.  devoted  himself  to  the  management  of  his  estate, 
but  on  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  1812, 
he  promptly  came  forward  to  the  front  with  a  tender 


of  his  services,  and  those  of  2,500  men  of  his  brigade  of 
militia,  which  offer  was  as  promptly  accepted  by  govt. 
About  the  end  of  March,  J.  was  notified  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  war  to  disband  bis  command,  then  located  at 
Natchez,  Miss.  He  evaded  obedience  to  the  order,  how¬ 
ever,  so  far  as  to  return  with  his  men  to  Tenn.,  before 
complying  therewith.  From  the  obstinacy  of  will, 
evinced  on  this  occasion,  Gen.  J.  derived  the  well-known 
sobriquet,  of  “Old  Hickory,”  by  which  he  is  still  re¬ 
membered  In  1813,  he  became  involved  in  another 
fracas,  this  time  with  Mr.  Jesse  Benton,  a  brother  of  the 
Missourian  senator.  Col.  Benton.  Shots  were  exchanged 
between  the  parties,  and  J.  fell,  severely  wounded. 
In  the  same  year,  on  Tennesseean  volunteers  being 
called  out  to  avenge  the  massacre  at  Fort  Sims  by  the 
Creek  Indians,  J .,  though  still  suffering  acutely  from 
his  wounds,  hastened  with  his  force  (hastily  called 
together)  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  and  entering  the 
Indian  territory,  inflicted  signal  chastisement  upon  the 
murderous  redskins  in  a  series  of  actions.  The  hatter 
made  a  final  stand  at  Tohopeka,  on  the  Tallapoosa  River, 
where,  March  27,  1814,  J.  attacked  them  at  the  head  of 
2,000  troops,  captured  the  position,  and  next  to  annihi¬ 
lated  its  defenders.  This  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
Creek  War.  On  the  31st  of  May  following,  J.  was  ap¬ 
pointed  major-gen.  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  S.W.  dept,  then  threatened  by 
the  British.  Marching  upon  Pensacola  with  a  force  of 
3,000  men,  he  took  that  place,  the  British  blowing  up 
the  fort  that  commanded  the  harbor,  and  retiring  to 
their  small  squadron  of  vessels.  On  December  2,  Gen.  J. 
arrived  at  New  Orleans,  where  he  assumed  the  chief 
command.  The  van  of  the  British  troops,  under  Gen. 
Keane,  landed  on  the  16th,  and  arrived  within  9  miles 


of  the  city  on  the  23d.  Assembling  a  force  of  some 
2,200  strong,  J.  sallied  out  and  attacked. the  enemy,  in¬ 
flicting  upon  them,  after  a  hotly-fought  action,  a  decid¬ 
ed  check.  J -  then  fell  back  behind  his  fortified  lines, 
and  on  the  28th  was  there  attacked  by  the  British  under 
Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  whom  he  repulsed.  On  the  1st 
Jan.,  1816,  another  attack  made  by  the  enemy  experi¬ 
enced  a  similar  result.  Both  sides  were  by  this  time  re¬ 
inforced  :  the  British  force  consisted  approximatively  of 
14,000  effective  men;  but  their  authorities  place  it  as 
low  as  >,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  total  American 
force,  alt  hough  exaggerated  by  the  English  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  25,000,  was  not  above  4,000  in  effective  strength. 
J.'s  position  was  strong  and  well-chosen,  with  batteries 
manned  by  American  seamen,  supported  by  Keiitrn  ky 
militia.  The  British  attack  caused  the  latter  to  give 
way,  and  the  guuners  to  abandon  their  batteries ;  but  on 
the  left  of  the  American  position  they  were  received 
with  so  hot  a  fire  that  they  were  driven  back,  with  the 
loss  of  their  coiuinauder-iu-chief  killed,  and  two  generals 
wounded,  one  mortally.  The  attack  was  repeated,  but 
without  success.  The  weight  and  precision  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  fire  was  such  that  no  troops  in  the  world  could  have 
stood  against  it.  One  British  regiment,  the  93d  Scots 
Highlanders,  alone  lost  more  than  half  its  number.  The 
British  troops  never  fought  better,  but  they  were  badly 
handled,  and  were  powerless,  in  the  lace  of  so  tremen¬ 
dous  a  musketry-fire,  to  use  their  favorite  weapon,  the 
bayonet.  On  the  right  of  the  American  position,  mean¬ 
while,  the  enemy’s  assault  was  successful;  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  retiring  before  them.  This  advantage,  however, 
availed  them  nothing,  taking  into  consideration  the 
severe  repulse  they  had  sustained  on  the  other  bank. 
The  British  general,  therefore,  who  succeeded  to  the 
command  after  the  fall  of  his  superior  officer,  proposed 
an  armistice,  which  was  acceded  to.  So  ended  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans.  The  British  loss  on  the  left  bank  was 
about  2.000  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  ;  the  Ameri¬ 
can  loss,  7  killed  and  0  wounded.  On  the  right  bank,  the 
loss  was  also  mostly  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  The 
brilliant  success  of  his  defence  of  New  Orleans  natu¬ 
rally  made  J.  immensely  popular  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try;  he  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  his  services, 
and  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  8.  military 
dept,  of  the  U.  S.  in  the  following  April.  In  1S17,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Seminole  War,  J.  took  the  command 
of  a  large  force,  and  speedily  extinguished  it.  In  1821 
he  was  appointed  first  governor  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
upon  its  cession  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  American  na¬ 
tion.  In  1824,  Gen.  J.  was  nominated  for  the  presidency, 
but  failed  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams.  In  1S2*,  how¬ 
ever,  this  decision  was  reversed,  and  after  a  bitter  con¬ 
test,  the  general  succeeded  Mr.  Adams  in  the  presiden¬ 
tial  chair,  on  the  4th  of  Mar.,  1829.  To  this  office  he  was 
re-elected  in  1833,  and  at  the  expiry  of  his  second  term, 
March  4. 1837,  he  quitted  public  life  for  ever.  1).  at  the 
“  Hermitage,”  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  8th,  1845. 

Jack'son,  Charles  Thomas,  m.  d.,  an  eminent  American 
chemist  and  geologist,  u.  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  1805.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1829,  and,  after  three 
years' of  European  travel,  commenced  practice  in  Boston, 
in  1833,  but  being  obliged,  owing  to  ill  health,  to  relin¬ 
quish  this,  he  presently  became  state  geologist  for 
Maine  and  Mass.,  and,  in  1839,  land-surveyor  and  state 
geologist  of  R.  I.  After  this,  he  perfected  the  state  sur¬ 
vey  of  New  Hampshire;  areport  of  which  he  published 
in  1844.  In  1847,  Dr.  J.  was  appointed  to  survey  the 
Lake  Superior  copper-mining  district,  which  duty  he 
satisfactorily  accomplished,  lie  claims  to  have  been  the 
first  to  point  out,  in  1832,  the  applicability  of  electricity 
to  telegraphic  use.  Dr.  J.  also  claims  to  be  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  anaesthetic  effects  of  the  inhalation  of 
ether,  in  1842,  for  which,  in  1849,  he  received  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  1852  the  Montliyon  prize 
of  2,600  francs,  front  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences. 
King  Oscar  of  Sweden  awarded  him  a  gold  medal,  and 
he  is  decorated  with  the  Red  Eagle  of  Prussia,  and  other 
European  orders. 

Jack  son,  Thomas  Jonathan-,  an  American  Confeder¬ 
ate  general,  (popularly  called  “Stonewall”  Jackson,) 


Fig.  1428  — stonewall  jvcksov. 


b.  at  Clarksburg,  Va.,  Jan.  21,  1824,  was  appointed  in 
1844a  cadet  at  West  Point,  where  he  graduated  in  184  . 
Brevetted  2d  Rent,  in  the  1st  U  S.  Artillery,  he  served 
under  generals  Taylor  and  Scott  during  the  Mexican 
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war.  being  ultimately  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major 
for  his  distinguished  gallantry.  Returning  home  in¬ 
valided,  he  resigned  his  command  in  1862,  and  accepted 
tlie  duties  of  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute,  where  lie  remained  until  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  the  civil  war,  when  lie  embraced  the  cause  of 
secession,  and,  on  the  3d  of  May,  18<»1,  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Confederate  “  Army  ot  Observa¬ 
tion,”  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  which  lie  soon  after  resigned 
to  Gen.  Joe  Johnston,  retaining,  however,  command  of 
the  infantry,  lie  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  where,  in  the  language  ol  a  leading  gen¬ 
eral,  “Jackson  stood  like  a  stonewall;”  whence  his 
popular  sobriquet,  and  also  that  of  bis  corps,  the  fa¬ 
mous  “Stonewall  Brigade.”  In  October  following,  Gen. 
J.  was  assigned  the  command  at  Winchester,  where,  on 
the  23d.  he  attacked  the  Union  army  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Gen.  Batiks,  but  was  repulsed.  On  the  8th  of 
May,  he  again  encountered  the  National  lorces  (under 
Gen.  Milroy),and  inflicted  a  damaging  defeat,  lie  (hen 
pushed  forward  in  pursuit  of  Gen.  Banks,  who.  however, 
after  a  continuation  of  severe  fighting,  succeeded  ulti¬ 
mately  in  reaching  the  Potomac.  After  successively  baf¬ 
fling  the  efforts  ol  Gens.  Banks,  Fremont,  and  McDowell 
to  cut  him  oft,  “Stonewall”  effected  a  masterly  retreat, 
hotly  pursued  by  Fremont,  whom  he  engaged  at  Cross 
Keys  oil  the  8tli  of  June,  checking  that  general’s  ad¬ 
vance,  and  securing  his  own  passage  across  the  Shenan¬ 
doah.  This  raid,  which  made  his  name  celebrated,  for 
a  while  turned  the  scale  against  t lie  success  of  the  Union 
arms  in  Virginia.  On  the  26th  and  27th  of  June,  he 
routed  General  Porter's  command  at  Gaines'  Mill,  and 
moved  across  the  Chickahominy,  to  share  in  the  signal 
defeat  of  the  Confederates  at  Malvern  Hills,  where  his 
corps  sustained  a  loss  of  several  thousand  men  in  killed 
and  wounded.  On  the  9th  of  Aug.  he  defeated  General 
Banks  in  the  hotly  contested  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain, 
and,  on  the  18th,  moving  rapidly  N.,  captured  a  Union 
force  at  Manassas  Gap.  This  place  lie  evacuated  on  the 
28th,  toward  Gainesville,  where  he  was  brought  to  bay 
by  the  Nationals,  and  alter  heavy  fighting  ami  suffering 
proportionate  loss,  retreated,  effecting  a  junction  with 
Gen.  Lee,  and  sharing  in  the  bloody  battle  of  the  30th, 
which  occasioned  Gen.  Pope’s  retreat  across  Bull  Run. 
On  the  6th  of  Sept.,  Gen.  J.  crossed  the  Potomac  and  en¬ 
tered  Maryland,  and  on  the  14th,  attacked  Harper’s 
Ferry,  which,  next  day,  surrendered.  On  the  16th  he 
commanded  the  Confederate  left  wing  at  Antietam,  and 
though  driven  back  by  the  Nationals  opposed  to  him, 
the  ground  was  gained  at  a  cost  of  life  never  exceeded 
during  the  war.  On  the  18th  he  destroyed  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  Railroad  track  fora  distance  of  3<>  miles. 
On  the  13th  of  Dec.,  J.  commanded  the  Confederate 
right  wing  in  the  bloody  battle  fought  on  the  Rappa¬ 
hannock,  and  was  afterwards  promoted  to  be  lieut.-gi  u. 
On  the  2d  of  May,  1868,  he  executed  his  celebrated 
flank-movement  on  the  Union  right  wing  on  the  Rapi- 
dan,  tailing  like  a  thunderbolt  on  Gen.  Hooker's  rear,  and 
inflicting  a  disastrous  rout.  On  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  he  was  fired  at  by  liis  own  pickets  in  the  growing 
darkness,  and  received  mortal  wounds.  Ills  left  arm 
was  amputated  the  same  night, and  on  the  10th  he  died. 
Gen.  Lee  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  on  learning  of  the 
misfortune  which  had  belallen  his  favorite  general : 
“  He  is  better  off  than  I  am.  lie  has  lost  his  left  arm, 
but  I  have  lost  my  right” 

Jack  Min,  a  village  of  Carleton  co.,  New'  Brunswick, 
about  50  m.  N.W.  of  Fredericton. 

Jackson,  in  Alabama,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Tennes¬ 
see;  ure a,  about  l,lf0sq.  m.  Hirers.  Tennessee  River, 
and  several  less  important  streams.  Surface ,  diversi¬ 
fied  ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Bellefonte.  Fop. 
about  20,000. 

— A  village  of  Clarke  co.,  abt.  125  m.  S.W.  of  Montgomery. 
Jack Von,  in  Arkansas,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  about  1,040 
sq.  m  Fivers.  Black,  White,  and  Cache  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face ,  level ;  soil ,  fertile.  Cap.  Jacksonport.  Fop.  abt. 
12,000. 

— A  vill.  of  Lawrence  co.,  abt.  135  m.  N. N.E.  of  Little  Rock. 
— A  township  of  Monroe  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Randolph  co. 

— A  township  of  Sevier  co. 

— A  township  of  Uuion  co. 

Jack Von.  in  California,  a  post-village,  cap  of  Amador 
co.,  about  50  m.  S  E.  of  Sacramento;  pop.  about  1,700. 

— A  town  of  Calaveras  co. ;  pop.  about  1,500. 

—A  village  of  Sierra  co.,  about  33  m.  E.N.E.  of  Nevada. 
Jack 'sou*  in  Florida,  a  N.W.  co.,  adjoining  Georgia 
and  Alabama;  area,  about  1,060  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Chat¬ 
tahoochee,  Appalachicola,  and  Chipola  rivers.  Surface, 
nearly  level;  soil,  not  fertile.  Cap.  Marianna.  Fop. 
(1870),  9,527. 

Jack Von*  in  Georgia,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
378  sq.  hi.  Fivers.  Oconee  and  several  of  its  tributaries. 
Surface,  uneven;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Min.  Gran¬ 
ite,  iron,  soapstone,  and  asbestos.  Cap.  Jefferson.  Fop. 
about  11,500. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Butts  co.,  about  55  m.  N.W.  of 
Milledgeville. 

Jack  Von*  in  Illinois,  a  S.  co.,  adjoining  Missouri;  area , 
about  6*5  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Mississippi,  and  Big  Muddy 
rivers.  Surface ,  diversified,  a  remarkable  ovoid  emi¬ 
nence*  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  co..  called  Fountain  Bluff, 
rises  to  the  height  of  300  feet;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Coal 
in  abundance,  and  also  salt.  Cap.  Murphysborough. 
Fop.  about  20,000. 

—  A  ullage  of  Stephenson  co.,  about  140  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Chicago. 

— A  township  of  Will  co. ;  pop.  about  1,500. 

JackVou.  in  Indiana ,  a  S.  cc. ;  area,  abt.  544  sq.  m. 
Fivers.  Driftwood,  and  East  forks  of  White  River,  l.e- 
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sides  numerous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  mostly  undu¬ 
lating;  soil,  in  general,  exceedingly  fertile.  Min.  Iron 
ore.  Cap.  Brownstown.  Pop.  19,413. 

JaekSon,  iu  Indiana,  a  township  of  Allen  co. ;  pop. 

abt.  200.  * 

— A  township  of  Bartholomew  co.;  pop.  abt.  900. 

Blackford  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

“  Boone  co. ;  pnp.  abt.  2,500. 

Brown  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Carroll  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

“  Cass  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

“  Clay  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,900. 

“  Clinton  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,800. 

%t  Dearborn  co. ;  p<p.  abt.  2,000. 

“  Decatur  co. ;  pop,  abt.  2,400. 

De  Kalb  Co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

44  Elklmrt  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

*4  Fayette  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

“  Fountain  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

“  Green  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,300. 

“  Hamilton  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,800. 

44  Hancock  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

“  Harrison  co  ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

“  Howard  co. :  pop.  abt.  100. 

44  Huntingdon  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,400. 

44  Jackson  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

44  J  asper  co. 

“  Jay  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

“  Kosciusko  co. :  pop.  abt.  1,500* 

44  Madison  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

44  Miami  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

44  Morgan  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,100. 

t4  Newton  co. ;  pop.  abt.  000. 

44  Orange  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,450. 

44  Owen  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

44  Parke  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

44  Porter  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

44  Putnam  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,900. 

“  Randolph  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

44  Ripley  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

44  Rush  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

44  Shelby  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

44  Spencer  co. :  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

44  Stark  co. ;  pop.  abt.  150. 

“  Steuben  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

44  Sullivan  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

— A  village  of  Switzerland  co.,  abt.  100  m.  S.E.  of  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

— A  township  of  Tippecanoe  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

— A  village  of  Tipton  co. ;  abt.  4  m.  N.N.W.  of  Tipton. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co.;  p»p.  abt.  1,200. 

— ,  44  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

— ,  44  Wells  cp. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

— ,  44  White  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

Jark'ssn,  in  Iowa ,  an  E.  co.,  adjoining  Illinois;  area, 
abt.  G30  8(j.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi,  Maquoketa,  ami  Fall 
rivers.  Surface,  uneven ;  soil ,  fertile.  Min.  Iron  and  lead 
in  considerable  quantities.  Cap.  Andrew.  Fop.  21,452. 
— A  township  of  Adair  co. ;  pop.  214. 

44  Benton  co. ;  pop.  819. 

44  Boone  co. ;  pop.  4S1. 

44  Bremer  co. ;  pop.  1,149. 

44  Butler  co. ;  pop.  435. 

44  Calhoun  co. ;  pop.  361. 

44  Clarke  co. ;  pop.  772. 

M  Crawford  co. ;  pop.  172. 

44  Des  Moines  co. ;  pop.  146. 

44  Guthrie  co.;  pop.  801. 

44  Ilardiu  co. ;  pop.  694. 

44  Harrison  co. ;  pop.  160. 

44  Henry  co. ;  pop.  1,182. 

44  Jackson  co. ;  pop.  844. 

44  Jones  co. ;  pop.  802. 

44  Keokuk  co. ;  pop.  1,325. 

44  Lee  co. ;  pop.  12,928. 

44  Linn  co. ;  pop.  902. 

•4  Lucas  co. ;  pop.  401. 

44  Madison  co. ;  pop.  502. 

44  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  806. 

44  Montgomery  co. ;  pop.  424. 

44  Poweshiek  co. ;  pop.  1,544. 

44  Sac  co. ;  pop.  307. 

44  Shelby  co. ;  pop.  378. 

44  Taylor  co. ;  pop.  324. 

44  Yan  Buren  co. ;  pop.  1,296. 

44  Warren  co. ;  pop.  485. 

44  Washington  co. ;  pop.  1,038. 

44  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  241. 

44  Webster  co. ;  pop.  281. 

44  Winneshiek  co. ;  pop.  533. 

Jack  son,  In  Kansas,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area ,  abt.  700  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Kansas  River,  and  Soldier,  Straight,  and  Bill’s 
creeks.  Surface. ,  diversified;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap. 
Holton.  IJop.(  187 0)6,053.  The  former  name  of  this  co.  was 
Calhoun. 

— A  township  of  Anderson  co.;  pop.  abt.  400. 

— A  post-office  of  Linn  co. 

JaekSon,  in  Kentucky,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area ,  abt. 
425  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Rock  Castle  River,  and  several 
smaller  streams.  Surface ,  hilly;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
McKee.  Pop.  abt.  4,000. 

—A  post- village,  cap.  of  Breathitt  co.,  abt.  100  m.  E.S.E. 
of  Frankfort. 

Jackson,  in  Louisiana,  a  N.  central  parish;  area,  abt. 
760  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Washita  River,  and  several  of  its 
affluents.  Surface ,  undulating;  soil ,  fertile.  Cap.  Ver¬ 
non.  Pop.  (1870),  7,745. 

— A  post-village, cap.  ot  K.  Feliciana  parish,  on  Thompson  s 
Creek,  abt.  20  in.  N.  of  Baton  Rouge;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 
Jack 'hoii,  in  Maine,  a  post-vill.  and  township  of  Waldo 
eo.,  abt.  45  in.  N.E.  of  Augusta;  pop.  of  township  abt.  1,000. 


JaekSon,  in  Michigan,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  720 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  The  head-waters  of  the  Grand,  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  and  Raisin  rivers.  Surface. ,  mostly  level;  soil ,  very 
fertile.  Min.  Coal,  iron„  limestone,  and  sandstone.  Cap. 
Jackson.  Pop.  (1870)  36,047. 

— A  post-town,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  Grand  River,  abt. 

76  m.  W.  of  Detroit;  pop.  11,447. 

JaekSon,  in  Minnesota,  a  S.S.W.  co.,  adjoining  Iowa; 
area,  abt.  720  sq.  in.  Rivers.  West  fork  of  the  Des  Moines 
River,  and  several  smaller  streams,  besides  numerous 
lakes,  the  largest  of  which,  Heron  Lake,  covers  an  area 
of  abt.  30  sq.  in.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Jim  toon.  P<  p.  abt.  1,800. 

— A  post  village,  cap.  of  Jackson  co.,  abt.  70  m.  S.W.  of 
Mankato. 

JaekSon.  in  Mississippi,  an  extreme  S  E.  co.,  border¬ 
ing  on  Alabama  and  also  on  Mississippi  Sound,  an  arm 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico:  area,  abt.  1,230  sq.  m.  Surface, 
low ;  soil,  sandy  and  sterile.  Cap.  Jackson  Court-House. 
P&p.  abt.  4,122. 

— A  town,  seat  of  justice  of  Hinds  co.,  and  cap.  of  the 
State,  on  Pearl  River,  abt.  45  miles  E.  of  Vicksburg, 
and  1,010  miles  S.W.  of  Washington;  Lat.  32°  23'  N., 
Lon.  90°  8' W  The  town  is  well  laid  out  on  a  level 
plain,  and  contains  a  handsome  State-House,  a  State  Lu¬ 
natic  Asylum,  a  Penitentiary,  and  some  other  edifices. 
It  is  an  important  depot  lor  the  shipment  of  cotton. 
Pop.  in  1870,4,234. 

Jack  son,  in  Missouri,  a  W.  co.,  adjoining  Kansas; 
area,  about  600  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Missouri,  Big  Blue,  and 
Little  Blue  rivers.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  extremely 
fertile.  Cap.  Independence.  Pop.  in  1870,  56,123. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Cape  Girardeau  co.,  abt.  110  m.  S. 
by  E.  of  St.  Louis. 

Jack  soil,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  P.  0.  of  Carroll  co. 

— A  township  of  Coos  co. 

JaekSon,  in  New  Yorlc,  a  township  of  Washington  co. ; 
pop.  (1870, 1,662. 

Jack 'hoik  in  N.  Carolina,  a  W.  co.,  adjoining  Ten¬ 
nessee  on  the  N  W.,  ami  S.  Carolina  on  the  S. ;  area , 
abt.  1,000  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Tuckaseegee  River  and  numer¬ 
ous  smaller  streams.  Surface ,  mountainous,  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  Iron  or  Great  Smoky  Mountain  on  the  N.W., 
and  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  S. ;  soil,  in  general  fertile. 
Cap.  Webster.  Pop.  abt.  6,000. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Northampton  co.,  abt.  95  m.  N.E. 
of  Raleigh. 

Jack  noii,  in  Ohio ,  a  S.S.E.  co. ;  area,  abt.  378  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Littlo  Scioto  River,  Salt  and  Symmes’s  creeks. 
Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile  Min.  Stone  coal, 
iron,  and  marble,  besides  salt  in  considerable  abundance. 
Cap.  Jackson.  Pop.  abt.  28,000. 

— A  township  of  Allen  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,100. 

— ,  44  Ashland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,100. 

— ,  44  Auglaize  co.  ;pop.  abt.  1,100. 

— ,  44  Brown  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

— ,  44  Champaign  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

— ,  44  Clermont  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2.200. 

— ,  44  Coshocton  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

— ,  44  Crawford  co. ;  pop.  abt.  4,500. 

— ,  44  Darke  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,900. 

— ,  44  Franklin  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,800. 

— ,  44  Guernsey  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

— ,  44  Hancock  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

— ,  44  Hardin  co. ;  pop  abt.  1,350. 

— ,  44  Highland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

— A  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  Jackson  co.,  abt. 

75  in.  S  E.  of  Columbus;  pop.  of  township  abt  1,500. 

— A  township  of  Knox  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Mahoning  co.,  abt.  37  m.  E. 

of  Akron  ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  1,500. 

— A  township  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,100. 

— ,  44  Montgomery  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,600. 

— ,  44  Muskingum  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

— “  Noble  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

— ,  44  Paulding  co. ;  pop.  abt.  400. 

— ,  44  Perry  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2.100. 

— ,  44  Pickaway  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

— .,  44  Pike  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,900. 

— t  44  Preble  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

— ,  44  Putnam  co. ;  pop.  abt.  600. 

— t  44  Richland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

— f  44  Sandusky  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,100. 

— f  44  Seneca  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

— t  44  Shelby  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

— ,  44  Stark  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

— f  “  Union  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

— f  44  Vinton  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

—A  village  of  Wayne  co.,  abt.  «6  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus; 
pop.  abt.  450. 

— A  township  of  Wood  co. ;  pop.  abt.  200. 

— f  44  Wyandot  co. ;  pop.  abt.  800. 

Jack 'hoik  in  Oregon,  a  S.W.  co.,  adjoining  California; 
urea,  jibt.  3,000  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Rogue  River,  Antelope, 
and  Big  Butte  creeks.  Surface,  in  the  E.  part  moun¬ 
tainous,  the  Cascade  Range  forming  the  entire  E.  border, 
and  attaining  at  one  point  (Mount  Pitt)  an  elevation  of 
abt.  11,000  feet;  soil,  in  the  valleys  very  fertile.  Min. 
Gold,  iron,  and  coal.  Cap .  Jacksonville.  Pop.  about 
10.000. 

Jack 'hoik  *n  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Butler  co., 
pop.  abt.  1,117. 

— A  township  of  Cambria  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

— f  44  Columbia  co. ;  pop.  abt.  800. 

— “  Dauphin  co.:  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

— >f  “  Greene  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

_ ’  44  Huntingdon  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

_ ’  «  Lebanon  co. ;  pop.  abt.  4,000. 

_ *  «  Luzerne  co. ;  pop.  abt.  900. 

— ’  “  Lycoming  co. ;  pop.  abt.  650. 

_ ’  44  Mercer  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 
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Jack'son.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.; 
pop.  abt.  1,100. 

— A  township  of  Northumberland  co. 

— ,  “  Perry  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

— ,  44  Potter  co. 

— ,  “  Snyder  co. ;  pop.  abt.  900. 

— A  post-township  of  Susquehanna  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,140. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Tioga  co.  ;  pop.  of  township 
abt.  1,900. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Venango  co. ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  1,000. 

— A  township  of  York  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

JaekSon,  in  Tennessee,  a  N.  co.,  adjoining  Kentucky; 
area,  about  630  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Cumberland,  and  so  e 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Cup. 
Gaiuesborough.  Pop.  abt.  13,000. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Madison  co.,  on  the  Forked  Deer 
River,  abt.  150  in.  W.S.W.  of  Nashville;  pop.  abt.  2,600. 

JaekSon,  in  Texas,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Lavacca 
Bay;  area,  abt.  885  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Lavacca  and  Navidad 
rivers.  Surface ,  mostly  undulating  prairie ;  soil,  iu  some 
parts  fertile.  Cap.  Texana. 

Jack'noiK  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Louisa  co.,  abt. 
37  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Jack'noiK  in  Wisconsin,  a  W.  co. ,  area ,  abt.  1,000  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Black  River,  and  the  head-waters  of  several  other 
important  streams.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Black  River  Falls.  Pop.  7,712. 

— A  township  of  Adams  co. ;  pop.  abt.  850. 

— A  township  of  La  Crosse  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

— A  village  of  Monroe  co.,  abt.  15  in.  E.  of  Sparta. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2.500. 

Jack'noiK  in  W.  Virginia,  a  W.  co.,  adjoining  Ohio; 
area,  abt.  405  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Ohio  River,  Big  Mil.  and 
Sandy  creeks.  Surface,  hilly  ;  soil,  moderately  fertile. 
Cap.  Ripley.  Pop.  abt.  9,500. 

JaekSon  borons'll,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Scriven 
co.,  abt.  55  m.  S.S.E.  of  Augusta. 

Jack'HOiiliocoii^  li,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Butler 
co.,  abt.  100  m.  W.S.W.  of  Columbus. 

Jack'son  burs:,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Wayne 
co.,  abt.  60  in.  K.  by  N.  of  Indianapolis. 

Jack 'non  bur4;’,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Herkimer 
co.,  abt.  75  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Jack  noii  Cor'nern,  iu  New  York,  a  post-office  of 
Dutchess  co. 

Jack 'non  C'or'nei’S,  iu  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-office 
of  Monroe  co. 

Jack  noii  Court'-IIouse,  formerly  Jacksonbor- 

OUoh,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Jackson  co., 
on  Pascagoula  River,  abt.  150  m.  S.E.  of  Jackson. 

Jack 'non  Court'-  lEonne,  in  West  Virginia.  See 
Ripley. 

Jack'son  Creek,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Will  co., 
abt.  48  m.  S.W.  of  Chicago. 

Jack 'non  Fur'nace*  in  Ohio ,  a  village  of  Jackson 
co.,  abt.  90  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Columbus. 

Jack'non  Hall,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Franklin  co.,  abt.  5  m.  S.E.  of  Chambersburg. 

Jack'nonliaan.  in  S.  Carolina ,  a  village  of  Lancaster 
dist.,  abt.  80  m.  N.N.E.  of  Columbia. 

Jack'non  Hill,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Davidson 
co.,  abt.  132  m.  W.  of  Raleigh. 

JackSonport,  in  Arkansas ,  a  post-village,  capital  of 
Jackson  co.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  White  and  Black 
rivers,  abt.  90  in.  N.E.  of  Little  Rock. 

Jack'non  nor  t>9  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Door  co. 

Jack'nonN  Cain  p,  in  Alabama,  a  vi  11.  of  Tallapoosa  co. 

Jack'non’s  Glann-Workn,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village 
of  Camden  co.,  abt.  18  in.  S.E.  of  Camden. 

Jack  son's  Mills,  in  New  Jersey,  a  twp.  of  Ocean 
co.;  pop.  1,578. 

Jaek'non's  Riv'er,  in  Virginia,  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  streams,  North  and  South,  which  rise  in 
Highland  co.,  and  unite  in  Bath  co.;  thence  following 
a  tortuous  S.  course  into  Alleghany  co.,  and  receiving 
Pott’s  Creek,  J.'s  R.  turns  to  the  N.E.,  and  joins  the 
Cowpasture  River  in  Rock  Bridge  co.  to  form  the  James 
River,  (g.  v  )  Total  length,  abt.  100  m. 

Jack'non  ftta'tion,  in  Indiana,  a  P.  0.  of  Tipton  co. 

Jack'non  fcta'tion,  in  Penns ylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Erie  co. 

Jack'sontown.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Licking  co., 
abt.  31  in.  E.  of  Columbus. 

lack 'non  Val'ley,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-office  of 
Susquehanna  co. 

Jacksonville,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  capital  of 
Calhoun  co.,  abt.  125  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Montgomery. 

Jacksonville,  in  California,  a  post-vill.  of  Tuolumne 
co.,  on  the  Tuolumne  River,  about  12  m.  S.W.  of  Sonora. 

lack'nonville,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  capital  of 
Telfair  co.,  abt.  100  m.  S.  of  Milledgeville. 

Jack  sonville*  in  Florida,  a  town,  capital  of  Duval 
co.,  on  the  St.  John’s  River,  about  252  m.  E.  of  Talla¬ 
hassee.  Pop.  6,912.  See  page  1393. 

Jacksonville,  in  Illinois ,  a  town,  cap.  of  Morgan  co., 
abt.  32  in.  W.  of  Springfield;  pop.  in  (1870),  9,244. 

Jacksonville,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Fountain  co., 
abt.  18  m.  S.E.  of  Covington. 

—A  vill.  of  Switzerland  co.,  abt.  100  m.  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Jack  Son  vi  lie,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-township  of  Chickasaw 
co. ;  pop.  797. 

Jacksonville,  in  Kentucky ,  a  village  of  Bourbon  co., 
abt.  9  in.  N.W.  of  Paris. 

Jacksonville,  in  Maryland,  a  P.  0.  of  Somerset  co. 

Jacksonville,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Wabashaw 
co..  abt.  15  m  W.  by  S.  of  Wabashaw. 

Jack'non  ville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Randolph 
co.,  abt.  11  m.  S.  of  Macon  City. 

Jacksonville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Bur¬ 
lington  co.,  abt.  17  m.  S.  of  Trenton. 
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Jacksonville*  in  N  Jersey,  a  village  of  Middlesex  co. 

-A  village  of  Monmouth  co.,  abt.  10  m.  W.  of  Freehold. 

Jacksonville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Tomp¬ 
kins  co.,  abt.  9  m.  N.N.NV.  of  Ithaca. 

Jacksonville*  in  Ohm,  a  village  of  Adams  co.,  abt. 
100  m.  S.S.W.  of  Columbus. 

— A  village  of  Darke  co.,  abt.  100  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Columbus. 

Jacksonville,  in  Oregon ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  or  precinct,  cap.  of  Jackson  co.,  about  200  m.  S.  of 
Salem;  pop.  of  township  abt.  1,200. 

Jack  sonville*  in  P  nnsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Centro  co..  abt.  9  m.  N.E.  of  Bellefoute.  The  name  of 
the  post-office  is  Walker. 

— A  village  of  Greene  co.,  abt.  16  m.  W.  of  Waynesburg. 

— A  village  of  Indiana  co.,  abt.  40  in.  K.  of  Pittsburg. 

— A  post-village  of  Lehigh  co.,  abt.  82  in.  E.N.E.  of  Har¬ 
risburg. 

Jacksonville*  in  Tennessee ,  a  village  of  Obion  co., 
abt  150  in.  YV.  of  Nashville. 

Jacksonville*  in  Texas ,  a  post-village  of  Cherokee 
co.,  abt.  16  m.  N.N.YV.  of  Husk. 

Jacksonville,  in  Vermont ,  a  post-village  of  Wind¬ 
ham  co.,  abt.  115  m.  S.S.W.  of  Montpelier. 

Jacksonville,  in  Virginia ,  a  village  of  Floyd  co., 
abt.  230  m.  W  by  S.  of  Richmond. 

Jacksonville,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  P.  0  of  Lewis  co. 

JackS  Keel',  in  New  York ,  a  post-office  of  Onondaga 
county. 

Jack  -staff,  n.  (Naut)  See  Jack. 

Jack'-stays,  n.  pi.  (Naut.)  Hopes,  or  strips  of  wood 
or  iron,  stretched  along  the  yard  of  a  ship,  to  which  the 
sails  are  bound.  —  Simmonds. 

Jacks'town*  in  Kentucky ,  a  post-office  of  Bourbon  co. 

Jack'-slraw.  n.  A  servile  dependant.  (Milton.)  —  A 
provincial  Anglicism  for  the  Black-cap  Warbler. 

(Games.)  One  of  a  set  of  straws  thrown  promiscu¬ 
ously  on  a  table,  and  caught  up  by  some  hooked  instru¬ 
ment  without  deranging  the  restof  the  mass;  —  agame 
played  by  children. 

Jacks'ville*  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  P.  0.  of  Butler  co. 

Jack'-ti inker*  n.  (Arch.)  One  of  the  timbers  in  a 
bay  which,  being  intercepted  by  others,  is  shorter  than 
the  rest.  —  Worcester. 

Jack '-towel*  n.  A  long  towel  placed  over  a  roller, 
and  joined  to  a  wall.  —  Simmoncls. 

Jack- wit  li-a-Iantcrn,  n.  ( Metenrol.)  See  Ignis 
Fatucs.  (Ofteu  written  Jack  o'  Lantern.) 

Jack  -wood,  n.  See  g  Hot.  art.  Jack. 

Jacob,  ( jai'kob,)  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  the 
grandson  of  the  Jewish  patriarch  Abraham,  and  the 
twin,  but  younger  brother  of  Esau,  was  the  father  of 
twelve  sons,  from  whom  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  were 
descended.  He  was  the  favorite  of  his  mother,  by  whose 
advice  he  imposed  upon  his  father,  and  obtained  his 
blessing,  having  before  taken  an  advantage  of  Esau,  by 
purchasing  his  birthright.  To  avoid  his  brothers  fury, 
lie  fled  to  Padan-aram,  where  he  resided  with  his  uncle 
Laban,  whom  he  served  fourteen  years  for  his  daugh¬ 
ters  Leah  and  Rachel.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
Canaan  with  great  wealth,  and  a  reconciliation  took 
place  between  him  and  his  brother  Esau.  His  name 
was  altered  to  Israel  by  an  angel ;  whence  his  posterity 
have  been  called  Israelites.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  147 
years.  D.  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  about  1680  b.  C.  His 
body  was  buried  beside  Abraham  and  Isaac,  in  the  cave 
on  the  field  of  Machpelah,  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Jaco'hi*  Friedrich  Heinrich,  a  German  philosopher 
and  poet,  B.  at  BUsseldorf.  1743.  In  1779  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  government  office  at  Munich;  retired  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  years  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  to 
Wandsbeek  and  Hamburg:  returned  to  Munich  in  1804, 
and  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  of  which  he  became  president  in  1807.  Ja¬ 
cobi’s  first  work  was  a  philosophical  poem  entitled 
Waldemar,  and  published  in  1777.  Among  his  other 
writings,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  criticism  of  existing 
systems  of  philosophy,  are  David  Hume,  or  Idealism 
and  Realism;  an  Essay  on  the.  Doctrine  of  Spinoza ; 
Letters  to  Fichte ;  and  a  treatise  On  Divine  Things ,  and 
'on  Revelation.  J.  led  the  reaction  which  followed  on  the 
various  scepticisms  arising  from  the  speculations  of 
Kant,  and  chiefly  relating  to  the  question  —  how  far  are 
we  entitled  to  infer  the  existence  of  an  eternal  reality, 
from  the  existence  of  a  primary  conception  ?  Jacobi 
opposed  to  them  an  imperturbable  dogmatism,  —  as¬ 
serting,  with  unshrinking  confidence,  the  legitimacy  and 
sufficiency  of  such  conclusions  as  the  following:  —  I 
think,  or  have  an  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  —  there¬ 
fore  he  exists.”  No  German  in  modern  times  has  attained 
a  style  of  greater  lucidity  and  beauty.  His  expositions 
are  elsewhere  distinguished  by  acuteness,  and  adorned 
by  so  remarkable  a  grace,  that  his  disciples  have  named 
him  the  modern  Plato.  D.  1817. 

Jacobi  Islands*  ( ja-ko'hee ,)  in  Alaska ,  one  of  the 
Sitka  Islands,  of  George  III.  Archipelago. 

Jac'ohiii,  n.  An  advocate  of  extreme  democratical 
opinions;  a  demagogue;  —  a  name  that  took  its  origin 
from  the  members  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  q.  v. 

(Eccl.  Hist.)  A  Dominican  friar.  See  Dominicans. 

(Zool.)  A  variety  of  the  common  pigeon  distinguished 
by  a  kind  of  hood  formed  by  a  rank  of  feathers  on  the 
back  part  of  the  head;  a  jack. 

Jacobi  ita*  ( zha-ko-bee'na,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  210  m. 
W.N.YV.  of  Bahia. 

Jac'obiu  flub.  (French  Hist.)  A  political  club,  which 
bore  a  well-known  part  in  the  first  revolution.  It  was 
formed  by  some  distinguished  members  of  the  First 
Assembly,  particularly  from  Brittany,  where  revolu¬ 
tionary  sentiments  ran  high.  They  took  at  first  the 
name  of  Friends  of  the  Revolution;  but,  as  at  the  end 
of  1739  they  held  their  meetings  in  the  hall  of  a  sup¬ 


pressed  Jacobin  monaster  i*''  the  Rue  Saint  Honors, 
the  name  of  Jacobins,  at  fiioi  familiarly  given  to  them, 
was  finally  assumed  by  themselves.  The  history  of  the 
Jacobin  Club  is.  in  effect,  the  history  of  the  Revolution. 
It  contained  at  one  time  more  than  2,500  members,  and 
corresponded  with  more  than  400  affiliated  societies  in 
France.  The  club  ol  the  Cordeliers,  formed  by  a  small 
and  more  violent  party  out  of  the  general  body  of  Jac¬ 
obins,  was  reunited  with  the  parent  society  in  June, 
1791,  but  continued  to  form  a  separate  section  within  its 
limits.  The  Jacobin  Club,  which  had  almost  controlled 
the  first  assembly,  was  thus,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  second,  itself  divided  between  two  contending 
parties;  although  the  name  of  Jacobins,  as  a  political 
party,  is  commonly  given  to  that  section  which  opposed 
the  Girondists  or  more  moderate  party  in  the  club  no  less 
than  in  the  assembly.  After  the  destruction  of  the  latter 
under  the  Convention,  the  club  was  again  exclusively 
governed  by  the  more  violent  among  its  own  members, 
until  the  downfall  of  Kobespierre.  After  that  period  it 
became  unpopular;  and  its  members  having  attempted 
an  insurrection  on  behalf  of  the  subdued  Terrorists, 
Nov.  11,  1794.  the  meeting  was  dispersed  by  force,  and 
the  club  finally  suppressed. 

Jacobi n'ic,  Jacobin  ical,  a.  Relating  to  the  po¬ 
litical  principles  of  the  Jacobins  ;  revolutionary. 

Jac'obinisiil,  n.  The  demagogical  principles  advo¬ 
cated  by  Jacobinism. 

Jac'obinize,  t>.  a.  To  spread  the  revolutionary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Jacobins. 

Jac'obinly,  adv.  Like  the  Jacobins. 

Jacobite,  n.  [From  Lat.  Jacobus,  James.]  (Eng.  Hist.) 
This  term  was  first  applied  in  England  to  the  party 
which  adhered  to  James  II.,  after  the  revolution  0M688, 
and  afterwards  to  those  who  continued  to  maintain  sen¬ 
timents  of  loyalty  toward  the  house  of  Stuart,  and 
sought  to  secure  the  restoration  of  that  family  to  the 
English  throne.  The  unsuccessful  rebellions  of  1715 
and  1745  in  Scotland,  were  brought  about  by  the  agency 
of  the  Jacobites.  In  Scotland  the  party  maintained  its 
strength  until  the  failure  of  the  rebellion  of  1745  put 
an  end  to  its  political  existence.  It  is  said  that  some 
of  the  party  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  Charles 
Edward,  until  his  decease  in  1787.  The  cardinal  of 
York,  his  brother,  died  in  1807;  and  it  has  been  said, 
that  by  his  death  the  adhesion  of  the  Jacobites,  if  any 
existed,  was  transferred  to  the  reigning  family  as  his 
next  heirs.  This,  however,  is  an  error;  the  royal  house 
of  Italy,  and  other  families,  intervening  between  the 
house  of  Brunswick  and  the  crown  of  England,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  strict  rules  of  hereditary  descent. 

(Eccl.  Hist.)  A  Christian  sect  which  arose  during  the 
5th  century,  and  maintained  that  Christ  had  but  one 
nature.  They  were  thus  named  from  Jacob  Baradseus, 
Bishop  of  Edessa,  and  apostle  of  the  East,  who  restored 
the  sect  about  545.  From  this  man.  Mosheim  remarks, 
as  the  second  father  of  the  sect,  all  the  Monophysites 
in  the  East  are  called  J.  Baradams  died  in  578.  A 
small  section  of  the  J.  joined  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  17th  century,  but  the  majority  remained  firm  in  the 
faith  of  their  ancestors.  Riddle  enumerates  among  the 
remains  of  oriental  sects  or  Christian  communities  ex¬ 
isting  in  1037,  the  Syrian  Jacobites  living  under  their 
patriarch  at  Antioch.  Roger  of  Wendover  mentions  a 
new  sect  of  preachers  called  J.,  because  they  imitated 
the  life  of  the  apostles,  who  sprang  up  in  1198,  under 
the  auspices  of  Dope  Innocent  III.  They  were  mendi¬ 
cants,  and  suffered  great  privations.  Mosheim  believes 
the  sect  ceased  to  exist  soon  after  the  Council  of  Lyons, 
in  1274 

Jac'obitc,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  partisans  of  James  the 
Second,  of  England,  and  his  descendants. 

Jacobit'ic,  Jacobi  t'ical*  a.  Belonging  to  the  Jac¬ 
obites.  / 

Jac'obitically*  adv.  After  the  manner  of  a  Jacobite. 

Jar  obi  j  asm,  n.  The  principles  of  the  Jacobites. 

Jacob  Stifle.  (Gun.)  A  description  of  rifle  invented 
by  Henry  Jacob,  an  English  general  of  the  Scinde 
Irregular  Ilorse.  D.  1858.  The  barrel  of  this  musket 
is  rifled  by  cutting  in  the  interior  four  grooves  of  toler¬ 
able  depth,  each  being  about  the  8th  part  of  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  interior  of  the  barrel  in  breadth  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  equal  to  the  lands  in  breadth.  Although 
excellent  shooting  has  been  made  with  rifles  groovedon 
Jacob’s  principle,  the  depth  of  the  grooving  has  proved 
to  be  an  objection,  as  it  reduces  the  strength  of  the  bar¬ 
rel  unless  it  be  made  of  great  weight  and  thickness,  and 
necessitates  the  formation  of  projections  on  the  ball, 
besides  rendering  the  rifle  tedious  to  load. 

Ja Vobsbiu  g,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Belmont  co., 
abt.  10  m.  S.  of  St.  Clairsvilie. 

.Ja  cobsbuig,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  North¬ 
ampton  co.,  abt.  11  m.  N.W.  of  Easton. 

Ja'cob's  C’reek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Youg- 
hiogheny  from  Westmoreland  co. 

Ja  cob's  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-office  of 
Westmoreland  co. 

Jacob's  faultier*  n  (Bot.)  A  species  of  Phlox,  q.  v. 

(Naut.)  A  rope-ladder  with  wooden  steps  or  spokes, 
by  which  the  outside  of  the  shrouds,  (and  therefore  the 
means  of  ascending  the  mast,)  is  reached  from  the  deck. 

(Masonic  Her.)  A  ladder  with  three  steps,  emblem¬ 
atic  of  Faith.  Hope,  and  Charity. 

Ja'cobsport.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Coshocton  co.,  about 
80  m.  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Jacob’s  Stall’,  n.  A  pilgrim’s  staff.  —  A  staff  conceal¬ 
ing  a  dagger.  —  An  instrument  used  by  surveyors  in 
measuring  height  and  distance  when  expedition  and 
little  accuracy  are  required.  It  was  formerly  used  at 
sea  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  astrolabe,  although 
entirely  different  from  it;  —  called  also  cross-stajf. 
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Ja'cobstown,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  post-village  of  Bur¬ 
lington  co.,  about  12  m.  E.N.E.  of  Mount  Holly. 

Jacob's  Well.  See  Shechkm. 

Ja  cobs  vi  lie.  in  Nevada  Territory ,  a  village  of  Lander 
co., bout  6  m.  W.  of  Austin. 

Jaco'bus*  n.  (Nuims.)  An  English  coin,  of  which 
there  were  two  kinds,  viz.,  the  old  ./..  worth  25  shillings, 
and  the  new  J.,  also  called  Carolus,  valued  at  23  shil¬ 
lings,  struck  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  (1603-25.) 

Jac  onet,  n.  (Com.)  A  light,  open,  and  soft  kind  of 
fabric,  rather  stouter  than  muslin,  used  for  dresses,  neck¬ 
cloths,  &c.  —  Sim  man  ds.  (Sometimes  written  Jacconet.) 

Jac  opone*  or  Jacopo  da  Todi,  an  Italian  monk,  whose 
real  name  was  Jacopo  de  Benedetti.  author  of  ascetic 
writings  and  hymns,  which  have  given  him  a  place 
among  the  poets  of  Italy.  The  best  known  of  these  is 
the  famous  Sta  bat  -mater  Dolorosa  ;  d.  1306. 

Jacquard,  Marie  Joseph,  (jacldar,)  celebrated  as  the 
inventor  of  a  loom  for  the  weaving  of  damasks,  B.  at 
Lyons,  1752.  He  was  the  son  of  a  common  workman,  and 
first  exhibited  bis  machine  in  1801, since  which  time  it  has 
been  adopted  in  every  manufactory  of  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  is  admitted  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  weaving  art. 
He  was  appointed  by  Napoleon  to  an  employment  in  the 
“Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  des  Metiers,”  and  the  city  of 
Lyons  has  erected  a  statute  to  his  memory.  D.  1834. 

Jacquar<l  Loom.  (Mach.)  A  loom  fitted  with  an 
apparatus  for  pattern-weaving,  named  after  its  inventor, 
M.  Jacquard  (q.  v.)  The  Jacquard  apparatus  can  be 
adjusted  to  almost  every  kind  of  loom,  its  office  being 
merely  to  direct  those  movements  of  the  warp-threads 
which  are  required  to  produce  the  pattern,  and  which 
previously  were  effected  by  the  weaver’s  fingers ;  its 
arrangements  generally  are  very  complicated,  blit  its 
principles  are  remarkable  for  their  extreme  simplicity 
and  certainty.  In  ordinary  weaving  the  alternate 
threads  of  the  warp,  or  longitudinal  arrangement,  are 
raised  so  as  to  enable  the  weaver  to  throw  the  shuttle 
containing  the  weft-thread  transversely  across  from  his 
right  to  his  left  hand  between  the  warp  threads  so 
raised  and  those  left  at  rest.  When  the  weft  is  so  passed 
through,  the  raised  warp  threads  are  lowered,  and  the 
other  set  raised,  the  shuttle  having  then  passed  through 
from  left  to  right.  This  is  the  most  simple  idea  of 
plaiting  or  weaving.  If,  however,  a  pattern  has  to  be 
produced  either  in  plain  materials  or  varied  colors,  it  is 
necessary,  instead  of  raising  and  depressing  the  whole 
threads  of  the  warp,  in  two  sets,  as  above  described,  to 
raise  only  such  as  are  required  to  develop  the  various 
parts  of  the  figure,  and  this,  of  course,  must  be  done 
with  great  exactness,  as  the  position  of  every  thread 
tells  upon  the  formation  of  the  pattern.  The  J.  L.  is 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  these  movements,  and  its 
mode  of  action  is  as  follows :  The  warp-threads  are  each 
(as  in  the  common  weaving  process)  passed  through  a 
small  loop  in  the  lifting  thread,  so  as  to  b<*  raised  by 
means  of  the  treadles,  which  act  directly  upon  the  lift¬ 
ing-bars;  these  lifting  threads  (Fig.  1429,  i,  i,  »’,  i,)  are 
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attached  to  certain  wires  in  the  J.  L .,  which  form  a 
rigid  continuation  ending  in  a  hook,  which,  when  noth¬ 
ing  interferes,  is  caught  and  raised  by  each  upward  mo- 
tiou  of  the  lifting-bar;  thus,  A  is  the  lifting-bar,  and  it 
has  five  projections  (k,k.k,  k,  k,)  upon  which  the  hooks 
of  the  wires  catch  when  in  a  straight  position,  as  at  B, 
B,  but  which  miss  them  if  they  lie  thrown  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  as  at  C,  C,  C.  There  are  only  five  of  these 
wires  given,  to  prevent  confusion,  but  practically  there 
must  be  one  for  every  thread  of  the  warp  —  that  is,  one 
for  every  thread  in  the  width  of  the  cloth  to  be  woven. 
Each  ot  tin?  lifting  wires  passes  through  a  horizontal 
nee* lie  placed  at  right  angles,  D,  D,  D,  D,  D,  which  has 
a  loop  formed  for  the  purpose,  thus,  at  F  (Fig.  1429). 
This  needle  passes  freely  through  an  opening,  in  the 
frame  at  h,  and  is  so  looped  on  to  another  rod,  g ,  on  the 
spring-box  F\  that  it  moves  freely  without  fear  of  dis¬ 
placement,  and  if  pushed  back  into  the  spring-box,  is 
made  to  press  upon  one  of  the  spiral  springs  E,  which 
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restores  It  to  its  place  as  soon  as  it  is  freed  from  pres¬ 
sure.  In  the  diagram  (Fig.  1429),  this  pressure  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  exerted  upon  three  of  the  lifting  wires,  0, 
C,  C;  consequently  if  the  lifting-bar  A  is  simultaneously 
raised,  those  three  wires  are  missed,  while  the  other 
two,  B,  B.  being  in  position,  catch  the  projections  k,  k, 
on  the  bar,  are  drawn  up  with  it,  and  thus  raise  the 
threads  of  the  warp  to  which  they  are  attached.  Now. 
the  regulation  of  this  pressure  upon  the  horizontal 
needles  is  effected  by  a  revolving  square  roller,  which 
has  each  of  its  four  sides  perforated  with  rows  of  holes, 
which,  like  the  needles  and  lifting  wires,  correspond  in 
number  to  the  threads  of  the  warp.  This  roller,  when 
in  its  place,  receives  into  one  row  of  perforations  the 
whole  row  of  needles  where  they  project  through  the 
frame  at  A,  and  it  lias  a  motion  given  by  the  machinery 
which  brings  each  row  on  its  four  surfaces  in  regular 
order  into  the  same  position,  and  if  no  impediment  is 
offered,  all  the  needles  are  undisturbed, and  the  upright 
wires  lift  the  entire  set  of  warp-threads  to  which  they 
are  attached.  But  in  order  to  produce  the  necessary 
variations  of  motion  required  by  the  pattern,  a  set  of 
Cards  are  made,  each  of  the  width  of  the  square  roller; 
these  also  are  so  perforated  that  when  placed  on  the 
surface  of  the  roller  their  perforations  correspond  with 
those  on  the  roller;  hence,  when  the  roller  L  (Fig.  1429) 
is  brought  up  to  the  frame  h,  some  of  the  needles  will 
find  entrance  into  the  holes  of  the  roller  through  the 
corresponding  perforations  in  the  covering  card,  seen  in 
section  M,  (F’ig.  1429);  but  others  will  be  prevented  en- 
ttying  by  the  absence  of  such  perforations,  and  the  card, 
by  the  resistance  it  offers,  will  force  the  needles  thus 
opposed  back  upon  the  springs,  B,  B.  K,  removing  there¬ 
by  the  hooks  of  the  lifting-wires  from  the  action  of  the 
lifting-bar.  The  cards  are  looped  together  at  the  cor¬ 
ners,  and  move  as  one  endless  chain  on  the  rollers,  and 
the  entire  set  of  perforations  on  the  whole  chris  cf  < 


Jail'ery,  «.  Jadlsh  tricks,  (r.) 

Jad'isli.  a.  Vicious;  bad,  as  a  horse.  —  Unchaste;  in¬ 
continent,  as  a  woman. 

Jael.  (jai'd,)  a  Jewish  woman,  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite. 
When  Sisera,  the  general  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  sought 
refuge  in  her  tent  after  the  defeat  of  his  army,  and  had 
lain  down  to  sleep,  she  drove  a  nail  through  his  head, 
and  killed  him. 

Jaikn.  (hd-en',)  a  prov.  and  former  kingdom  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,  between  Lat.  37°  30' N.,  and  Lon.  2°  50' and 
4°  20'  W.  It  is  bounded  N  by  the  Sierra  Morona  and 
La  Mancha,  W.  by  Cordova,  S.  by  Granada,  and  E.  by 
Murcia.  Greatest  length,  85  in.;  breadth,  78  m.;  area, 
4,340  sq.  m.  Surface.  Situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Guadalquivir,  this  prov.  is  encircled  by  a 
belt  of  rocky  mountains,  and  is,  consequently,  very 
rugged  in  a  great  part  of  its  surface,  dim.  Healthy.  Soil. 
Rich  in  the  valleys.  Prod.  Olives,  wine,  fruits,  sumach, 
honey,  &c.  Cattle  and  horse-breeding  is  largely  carried 
on.  Min.  Lead,  iron,  and  copper.  Manuf.  Pottery,  and 
silk  and  woollen  fabrics.  Cap.  Jaen.  Pop.  398,388. 

Jaen,  a  city,  ami  cap.  of  above  prov.,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  37  m.  N.  of  Granada,  and  124  m.  K.N.E.  of 
Madrid.  Though  an  ancient  and  considerable  place,  it 
is  so  surrounded  by  mountains  of  the  great  Sierra  de 
Susana  range,  that  few  travellers  visit  it;  the  railway 
from  Madrid  to  Cadiz  has,  however,  made  it  more  easy 
of  access.  Manuf.  The  city,  which  was  celebrated  under 
the  Moors  for  its  manufactures,  still  maintains  numerous 
fabrics  of  silk,  linen,  and  woollen  cloths,  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  thriving.  J.  was  originally  a  Roman  station,  and 
under  the  Moors  it  rose  to  considerable  importance,  and 
successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Castilian  kings. 
It  was  tile  theatre  of  war  during  the  final  struggles  be¬ 
tween  the  Moors  and  Spaniards  in  the  15th  cent.,  since 
which  time  it  lias  never  recovered  its  ancient  greatness. 
pop.  25,731. 


cards  exactly  represents  the  pattern  to  be  produced ;  j  Jaen  tie  Bracamoros,  (-da-bra-ka-mo'roce,)  a  town 

A  ~  * .  of  Ecuador,  on  the  Chinchipe,  near  its  junction  with  the 

Amazons ;  pop.  4,500. 

Jaf  fa,  or  Yaffa,  (anc.  Joppa ,)  a  seaport-town  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  near  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  30  ni.  S.  of 
Ca»sarea,  and  about  35  m.  N.W.  of  Jerusalem.  It  stands 
on  a  small  eminence  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf  (Fig. 
1430);  on  the  summit  is  a  small  citadel,  which  commands 
the  town,  while  the  bottom  of  the  bill  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  without  a  rampart.  The  general  appearance 
of  the  place  is  now  very  desolate.  Its  harbor  is  one  of 
the  worst  in  tin*  Mediterranean.  The  commerce  consists 
in  the  importation  of  grain,  particularly  of  rice,  from 
Egypt.  Jaffa  has  always  been  a  favorite  resort  of 
pilgrims  to  the  lloly  Land.  The  Latins,  Greeks,  and 


the  same  as  the  notes  represent  the  air  in  a  piece  of 
music.  Of  course  the  simple  operations  here  described 
require  mechanical  arrangements  of  great  nicety  to 
regulate  them,  and  these  are  so  complicated  that  mere 
verbal  description  would  hardly  help  much  to  explain 
them;  indeed,  even  with  the  loom  and  its  apparatus, 
and  its  cumbrous  arrangement  of  hundreds,  and  even 
thousands  of  cards  before  us,  the  unpracticed  eye  finds 
great  difficulty  in  comprehending  its  movements.  Ch. 
Ency. — The  divers  contrivances  lately  proposed  as  sim¬ 
plifications  of  the  J.  loom  will  he  found  under  Weaving. 

Jacquerie.  (The,) (zh&k'er-ai.)  (Hist.)  The  name  pop¬ 
ularly  given  to  a  revolt  of  the  French  peasantry  against 
the  nobility, which  took  place  while  King  John  was  a  pris¬ 
oner  in  England  in  1356.  Jacques  Bo  nhomme  was  a  term  of 
derision  applied  by  the  nobles  to  the  peasants,  fro  in  which 
the  insurrection  took  its  name.  It  began  in  the  Beau- 
voisie,  under  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Caillet,  and  deso¬ 
lated  Picardy,  Artois,  and  Brie,  where  savage  reprisals 
were  executed  against  the  nobility  for  their  oppressions 
It  was  suppressed  after  some  weeks  by  the  dauphin,  and 
Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre.  A  similar  spirit  in 
England  produced,  uot  many  years  afterwards,  the  Re¬ 
bellion  of  Wat  Tyler. 

Jacques-Cartier,  ( zhak-kar-te-a' , )  a  river  of  prov.  of 
Quebec,  enters  the  St.  Lawrence  River  from  Port-Neuf 
co.,  abt.  22  m.  W.S.W.  of  Quebec.  —  A  co.  of  same  prov. 

Jacta'tion,  n.  The  act  of  throwing;  jaculation. 

Jactitation, n.  Tossing;  motion;  restlessness:  heav¬ 
ing. —  Vain  boasting.  —  A  term  in  common  law  for  a 
false  pretension  to  marriage. 

Jacilliy,  ( zha-koo-ee/,)  a  river  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Sao 
Pedro  do  Rio  Grande;  length, abt.  250  miles. 

Jac'ulatc,  v.  a.  [IjuX.jaculor.]  To  throw,  as  a  missive 
weapon. 

Jaculation,  n.  [Lat.  jaculatio,  from  jaculor.]  Act 
of  throwing  missive  weapons. 

"  Hurl'd  to  and  fro  with  jaculation  dire.”  —  Milton. 

Jacnlator,  n.  One  who  darts. 

(Zotil.)  The  Ch&todon  rostral  us,  a  species  of  Indian 
fresh-water  fish,  said  to  procure  the  insects  upon  which 
it  feeds  by  ejecting  a  drop  of  liquid  through  its  tubular 
snout  with  such  force  as  to  disable  them.  —  Wright. 

Jactilatory,  a.  [Lat.  jaculatorius.j  Darted  out;  ejac¬ 
ulatory. 

Ja<le.  n.  [lce\.jalda,  a  mare,t;V)rfJi,  to  roll  food  in  the 
mouth,  as  a  toothless  child,  from  jad,  loss  of  teeth.]  A 
mean  or  poor  horse ;  a  tired  horse;  a  worthless  nag ; 
a  worn-out  hack.  j 

“  Tir'd  as  a  jade  in  overladen  cart."  —  Sidney. 

—A  mean  woman ; — a  word  of  contempt  noting  sometimes  | 
age,  but  generally  vice. 

4*  She  shines  the  first  of  batter’d  jades.”  —  Swift. 

— A  young  woman,  in  irony  or  slight  contempt. 

“  You  see  uow  aud  then  some  haudsome  young  jade  among  Uiran.* 

Addison. 

{Min.)  A  name  somewhat  vaguely  applied  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  minerals,  not  very  dissimilar — nephrite,  axes  to  tie, 
serpentine.  Ac.  Nephrite  and  axestone  appear  to  bo  the 
minerals  of  which  Jade  ornaments  are  generally  made. 


Fig.  1430.  —  Jaffa,  (anc.  Joppa.) 

Armenians  have  each  small  convents  for  the  reception 
of  pilgrims.  A  little  to  the  west  is  the  celebrated  tower 
of  Ramlah,  120  feet  high,  where  an  extensive  view  is 
obtained.  Pop.  5,000.  — Joppa  was  a  seaport  in  the  time 
of  Solomon.  It  was  the  port  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
landing-place  of  the  cedars  with  which  the  temple  in 
that  city  was  built.  It  was  captured  by  the  caliph  Omar 
I.  in  636,  and  by  the  Crusaders  in  1099.  It  was  the 
scene  of  a  great  battle  between  the  Saracens  and  King 
Baldwin  I.  of  Jerusalem  in  1102.  Richard  I.  (Coenr  de 
Lion)  encamped  here  in  1191.  Saladiu  attacked  Jaffa. 
July  26,  1192.  He  was  compelled  to  retire,  but  gained 
possession  of  tin,  town  in  1193.  It  was  retaken  and 
strongly  fortified  by  Louis  IX.  of  France,  in  1252.  The 
Mameluke  sultan  Bibars  took  it  in  1267.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  invested  Jaffa,  March  4, 1799.  and  took  it  by 
storm,  March  7.  Mehemet  Ali  obtained  possession  of 
the  town  in  1832;  but  it  was  restored  to  the  Turks  in 
1840.  It  suffered  greatly  from  an  earthquake  Jan.  21, 
1837,  and  again  July  17,  1845. 

But  Yu  or  Chinese  of  which  very  beautiful  vases  and  I  Jaff na,  Jaffnapatam,  a  fortified  seaport  of  the  island 
other  articles  are  made  in  China,  is  supposed  to  lie  of  Ceylon,  near  its  N.  extremity,  190  m.  of  Colombo; 
Prehnite  (o  v)  J  has  a  greenish  color,  and  when  Lat.  9°  36'  N.,  Lon.  79°  50'  E.  As  a  commercial  etn- 

---  -w*  '  - — I  porium,  J.  is  the  third  in  Ceylon,  taking  rank  after 

~  mibo  and  Poiut  de  Galle,  and  also  contains  a  strong 
sh  garrison.  Pop.  Estimated  at  8,000,  chiefly  Mo¬ 
hammedans. 

JalF'rey,  in  New  liampshire,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of 'Cheshire  co.,  abt.  45  m.  S.W.  of  Concord;  pop. 
of  township  1,800. 

Jag,  J»j£g,  v.  a.  [Her.  zacke ,  a  prong,  tooth,  jag. 
zacken,  to  dent,  jag;  Sw.  tayg,  a  poiut;  Gael,  ana  Ir. 
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polished,  lias  a  rather  dull  and  greasy  aspect ;  p.  1393.  porir 

_ J,  a.  To  tire;  to  weary  with  hard  service ;  to  fatigue;  Color 

to  harass;  to  crush;  to  dispirit;  to  subject  to  harassing  Britii 

employments  or  occupations. 

_ To  weary  with  atttention  or  hard  study. 

“These  are  the  seasons  when  the  brain  is  overtired  or  ja/ia! 
with  stinly  or  thinking."—  Watts. 

—v.?i.  To  become  weary;  to  lose  spirit;  to  sink;  to’ falter 

44  Bul  they  fail  and  jade  and  tire  in  the  proseoutiou.”—  South. 
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tag ,  a  notch,  an  incision.]  To  cut  into  notches  or  teeth 
like  those  of  a  saw;  to  notch. 

— n.  A  notch;  a  ragged  protuberance;  a  denticulation. 

{Pot.)  A  cleft  or  division. 

Ja;;  Vllttus.  n.  pi.  ( Hist .)  A  Polish  dynasty,  founded 
by  Jagelloti,  or  Jagiello,  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania,  who 
married  Iledwig,  daughter  of  Louis  of  Hungary,  in 
13S5,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Poland  as  Ladis- 
laus  V.  The  house  became  extinct  on  the  death  of 
Sigismund  II.,  in  1572. 

Jii;£’4*i*ii<lorf',  Karnow,  (ya i'jem-d orf)  a  town  of  Aus¬ 
trian  Silesia,  on  the  Oppa,  14  m.  N.N.W.  of  Troppuu. 
Manuf.  Cloth,  linen,  Ac.  Pop.  6,865. 

Ja^i;',  v.  a.  and  n.  See  Jag. 

Ja^  ^’AMliioxs,  n.  The  state  of  being  denticulated; 
unevenness. 

JaSff'g’er,  n.  A  tool  used  by  pastry-cooks ;  a  jagging-iron. 

•lag  gernaiil.  in  India.  See  Juggernaut. 

Jag'gery.  Jag'gliery,  n.  (Com.)  A  species  of 
coarse,  dark-eolored  sugar,  obtained  from  the  palm  of 
the  cocoa-nut. —  Worcester. 

Jatf'srinjr-iron.  n.  Same  as  J  agger,  q.  v. 

•lag'g.V.  Set  with  teeth  ;  denticulated;  uneven. 

Jag-  hire.  n.  The  term  in  India  for  u  portion  of  land, 
or  a  share  in  its  revenue,  assigned  by  the  government 
to  an  individual. 

Jago,  (SC.,)  (eah'go,)  in  Chili.  See  Santiago. 

Jago,  (St.,)  in  Cuba.  See  Santiago  de  Cura. 

Ja^  ua.  (ha-gwa,)  or  XAGUA,ariver  of  Honduras.  Central 
America,  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  about  40  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Trujillo.  Length  about  120  ill. 

Ja^na. ( ISaliia  «le,)(6a-«c-a  da  ha'gwa,) or  Xagua, an 
excellent  bay  on  the  S.  coast  of  Cuba,  about  45  m.  N.W. 
of  Trinidad. 

Jaguar',  n.  ( Zodl .)  The  Pelis  on^a  of  Linnaeus,  a  fero¬ 
cious  animal  of  the  genus  Pelis,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  dangerous  of  American  beasts  of  prey;  commonly 
called  the  American  Tiger,  and  native  from  Texas  to 
Patagonia.  The  form  of  the  J.  is  robust,  stouter  than 
that  of  the  leopard,  and  strongly  and  almost  clumsily 
built.  The  body  is  thicker,  the  limbs  shorter  and  fuller, 
and  the  tail  bare!}'  reaches  the  earth  when  the  animal 
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stands  well  upon  its  feet.  The  head  is  larger  and  some¬ 
what  shorter  than  that  of  the  leopard,  and  the  profile 
of  the  forehead  is  more  prominent.  The  animal  is  said 
to  measure  from  4  to  5  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  root 
of  the  tail  when  full  grown.  The  J.  is  a  most  adroit 
climber,  and  Sotinini  states  that  lie  saw  the  scratches 
left  by  the  claws  of  one  on  the  smooth  bark  of  a  tree 
nearly  40  feet  high,  without  branches.  Baron  Humboldt 
also  heard  the  yell  of  the  ./.  from  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
followed  by  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  terrified  monkeys. 
Possessed  of  such  tremendous  powers,  the  J.  becomes 
the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  which  he 
infests.  None  of  the  living  quadrumana,  or  quadrupeds, 
seem  to  come  amiss  to  its  voracious  appetite,  and  it 
devours  with  relish  birds,  fisli,  and  even  reptiles.  The 
shells  of  turtles  which  had  been  emptied  by  J.  were 
pointed  out  to  Humboldt.  Notwithstanding  all  its 
ferocity,  the  J.  seldom  attacks  the  human  race,  though 
he  will  not  shun  man  when  he  meets  him.  Indeed, 
according  to  Sonnini  and  Humboldt,  he  will  often  follow 
travellers.  II is  favorite  prey  seems  to  l»e  the  larger 
quadrupeds,  such  as  oxen,  horses,  sheep,  and  dogs,  which 
lie  attacks  indiscriminately,  and  in  the  same  treacherous 
manner  as  the  rest  of  the  Pel  id  tv.  When  he  has  made 
choice  of  a  prey,  lie  springs  on  its  back,  and  placing  one 
of  its  paws  upon  tiie  back  of  the  head,  while  he  seizes 
the  muzzle  with  the  other,  twists  the  head  around  with 
a  sudden  jerk,  dislocating  the  spine,  and  thus  killing  his 
victim  at  once.  The  inhabitants  of  S.  America  hunt 
the  J.  in  various  ways,  either  with  a  pack  of  dogs  or  by 
means  of  the  lasso;  the  latter  mode,  however, can  only 
be  adopted  upon  plains  or  open  grounds.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  strength  and  ferocity  of  the  «/.,  he  finds  a  pow¬ 
erful  opponent  in  the  great  ant-eater.  Although  the 
latter  animal  has  no  teeth,  whenever  he  is  attacked  by 
the  J.,  he  lies  on  his  back,  and  suffocates  or  strangles 
his  opponent  with  his  long  claws. 

Jag:iiari,  ( zha-gwa-ree ',)  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of 
Minas-Geraes,  and  on  the  W.  slope  of  Sierra  de  Manti- 
queira. 

Jam’ll ari'foc,  a  river  of  Brazil,  rising  in  the  mountains 
of  Boa  Vista,  prov.  of  Ceara,  and  flowing  into  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean  in  about  Lat.  4°  S'  S.,  Lon.  37°  5(/  W. 

Ja;?iiari'pe,  a  town  of  Brazil,  about  45  m.  W.S.W. 
of  Bahia. 

Jail.  n.  [Ileb.]  A  contraction  for  Jehovah,  q.  v. 

JaHiicos,  ( zha-ee'koce ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  about  70  m. 
E.S.E  ofOeiras;  pop.  3,000. 

Jali  n,  ( ydhnt )  Friedrich  Ludwig,  a  German  man  of  let' 
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ters  and  gyninasiarch,  b.  in  Brandenburg,  1778.  After 
graduating  with  distinction  at  the  universities,  lie,  in  : 
1809,  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  teacher  at  the 
Kblnisches  Gymnasium,  and  published  his  Deutsches 
Vol.'s st /turn.  lie  then  set  about  the  establishment  of 
gymnasia  throughout  the  “  Fatherland,”  whence  is  de¬ 
rived  the  “  Turnkunst,”  or  system  of  physical  education 
so  well  known  and  appreciated  in  the  U.  States.  In 
1813  J.  received  from  the  king  of  Prussia  a  military 
command,  and  entered  Paris  with  the  allies.  After  the 
peace,  he  re-continued  the  dissemination  of  his  gym¬ 
nasia,  or  Turner  schools,  but,  it  being  considered  that 
they  contributed  to  the  spread  of  liberalism,  the}*  were 
suppressed  by  the  Prussian  govt,  in  1819,  and  J.  him¬ 
self  was  made  a  state  prisoner  for  5  years.  Upou  his 
release,  J.  went  to  Freiburg,  where  he  exercised  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  for  many  years.  In  1848,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  national  assembly  couvened  at  Frauk- 
fort-on-the-Main.  D.  1852. 

Jtiil,  n.  [Fr.  geole.  See  Gaol.]  A  prison  ;  a  building  or 
place  for  the  confinement  of  persons  arrested  for  debt 
or  for  crime.  —  See  Pkison.  (Written,  in  England, gaol.) 

Jail-bird,  n.  One  who  has  been  confined  in  a. jail. 

Jail-delivery,  n.  The  release  of  persons  confined  in 
jail.  (Also  written  gaol-delivery.) 

Jailer,  Gaoler,  n.  The  keeper  of  a  jail  or  prison. 

Jail'-i'ever,  n.  (Med.)  A  severe  form  of  typhus,  which, 
owing  to  improved  sanitary  regulations,  is  now  almost 
unknown,  but  was  formerly  very  common  in  prisons 
and  other  places  crowded  with  people. 

Jains,  or  Jainas,  (jainz,  jai'nds,)  n.  [Sansk.  jins, 
victorious.]  The  name  of  a  religious  sect  among  the 
Hindoos.  They  are  very  numerous  in  the  S.  and  W. 
provinces  of  Hindustan,  and  are  principally  engaged  in 
commerce.  It  is  believed  that  Jainism  is  of  much  later 
origin  than  Buddhism  or  Brabmaism,  and  that  it  did  not 
rise  into  importance  till  the  8th  and  9th  century  of  our 
sera.  It  seems  to  partake  of  both  of  these  earlier  wor¬ 
ships,  and  was  probably  an  attempt  to  reconcile  Bud¬ 
dhism  with  Brahmaism.  The  principal  points  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  and  the  Brahtnanical  Hindoos  are. — 
1.  A  denial  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  V edits;  2.  The  wor¬ 
ship  of  certain  holy  mortals,  who,  by  living  exemplary 
lives  here  and  by  self-mortification,  hail  raised  them¬ 
selves  superior  to  the  gods;  and, 3.  Extreme  tenderness 
for  animal  life;  in  allot  which  points  they  resemble  the 
Buddhists.  Their  moral  code,  or  “  great  duties,”  are, — 
1.  Refraining  from  injury  to  life;  2.  Truth  ;  3.  Honesty  ; 
4.  Chastity ;  5.  Freedom  from  worldly  desires.  Their  four 
“merits” are  —  liberality, gentleness. piety, and  penances. 
For  further  information,  see  English  Cyclopaedia.  —  Arts 
and  Sciences, and  the  numerous  works  therein  referred  to. 

Jakes,  n.  sing.  [Etymology  uncertain]  A  privy;  a 
necessary. 

Jal  aelio,  (ha-la'cho,)  or  Xalacho,  a  village  of  Yucatan, 
between  Merida  and  Campeachy. 

Ja  la]),  »  [Fr.,  from  Jalapa,  or  Xalapa,  a  town  of 

Mexico,  whence  it  originally  came.]  (Med.)  The  root 
of  Exogonium 
I*urga  (fig.  1432), 
a  plant  of  the 
genus  Exogen- 
ium,  q.  v.  It  is 
a  w  e  1  l-known 
drug,  which  acts 
on  the  body  as 
an  aperient,  and 
a  mild  or  drastic 
purgative,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the 
dose  or  form  in 
which  it  is  given. 

The  active  prin¬ 
ciple  of  jalap  con¬ 
sists  in  an  alka¬ 
loid  called  jula- 
pine ,  the  dose  of 
which,  as  a  dras¬ 
tic  purgative,  is 
from  one-eighth 
to  half  a  grain  ; 
the  ordinary  (lose 
of  the  powdered 
jalap  root  is  from 
15  to  20  grains 
for  an  adult,  and 
from  2  to  10 
grains  for  chil¬ 
dren,  according 
to  their  age.  The 
extract,  w  h  e  n 
given  as  a  pill, 
requires  from  5 
to  8  grains  for  a 
dose,  and  the 
tincture  from  2 
to  4  drachms.  Next  to  the  simple  powder,  the  best 
prescription  is  that  of  the  compound  powder,  made  by 
mixing  one-third  of  powdered  jalap  with  two-thirds  of 
cream  of  tartar,  and  taking  from  half  a  drachm  to  1 
drachm  for  a  dose. 

Jalapa,  ( ha-la'pa ,)  or  Xalapa,  a  city  of  Mexico,  about 
50  m.  W.N.W.  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  city  is  beautifully 
located,  at  an  elevation  of  4,340  feet  above  the  si*a-level, 
and  contains  a  magnificent  cathedral,  and  the  vast  con¬ 
vent  of  St.  Francisco.  The  climate  is  salubrious.  It  is 
a  favorite  resort  for  invalids.  Pop.  30,000. 

Jalap'a,  in  Illinois ,  a  village  of  Greene  co.,  about  12  m. 
8.E.  of  Carrollton. 

Jalapa,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Grant  co.,  about 
80  in.  E.  by  W.  of  Indianapolis. 


Jalap'a,  in  Nebraska  Territory ,  a  P.  0.  of  Dodge  co. 

Jalapa,  in  Tennessee.,  a  post-office  of  Mouroe  co. 

Jal'apic,  a.  Relating  to  jalap. 

JaTapin,  Convolvulin,  Rhodeocktin,  n.  (Cliem.)  A 
resin  insoluble  in  ether,  found  in  jalap,  and  supposed  to 
constitute  the  purgative  principle  of  that  substance. 

Jalisco,  ( ha-lcts'ko ,) or  Xalisco,  or  Guadalajara, one  of 
the  finest  provinces  of  Mexico,  bordering  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  between  bat.  18°  15'  and  24°  N.,  and  Lon.  101° 
15'  and  106°  15'  W.  Area,  about  45,000  sq.  in.  Rivers. 
Tololottan  and  numerous  smaller  streams,  besides  sev¬ 
eral  considerable  lakes.  Among  the  latter  is  that  of 
Chapala,  which  covers  an  area  of  about  1,400  sq.  in. 
Surface,  much  diversified  ;  soil ,  extremely  fertile,  some 
of  the  districts  along  the  coast  being  covered  with  a 
vegetation  so  luxurious  and  rank  as  to  render  the  at¬ 
mosphere  unhealthy.  Cup. Guadalajara.  Pop.  810,000. 

Jalomiiitza,  (ya-lom-nitya,)  a  river  of  Europe,  rising 
in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  after  a  course  of  170 
m.  falling  into  the  Danube,  9  in.  from  Uirschova. 

Jalon.  (ha' lone,)  a  river  of  Spain,  rising  in  the  prov.  of 
Soria,  Old  Castile,  and  after  a  course  of  120  m.  joining 
the  Ebro,  12  m.  above  Saragossa. 

Jalousie,  ( zhdl'oo-zee ,)  n.  [Fr.J  A  slatted  or  Venetian 
window-blind. 

Jain,  n.  [Ar.  jamd,  congelation,  concretion  ;  jamid, 
concrete,  congealed.]  A  conserve  of  fruits  boiled  with 
sugar  and  water,  which  congeals  on  becoming  cold. 

— v.  a.  [Sans,  yam,  to  hold,  confine,  repress,  stop;  the 
probable  origin  also  of  hem.  q.  v  ]  To  press  ;  to  crowd  ; 
to  squeeze  tight;  to  wedge  in. 

Jamaica.  [Ind.  A'aymaca]  One  of  the  Greater  An¬ 
tilles,  and  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  the  W.  In¬ 
dian  Islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  It  lies  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  between  Lat.  17°  44'  and  18°  30'  N.,  and 
Lon.  76°  12'  and  78°  25'  W.. about  100  m.  S.  of  Cuba,  and 
120  m.  \V.  of  ilayti,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Windward  Channel.  Shape  nearly  oval ;  greatest 
length,  E.  to  W.,  150  in.;  average  breadth,  about  41  m. 
Area,  6,400  sq.  m.  Gen.  Desc.  The  Blue  Mountains,  a 
lofty  range,  runs  through  the  island  in  its  whole  length, 
rising  in  some  places  to  upwards  of  7,200  feet  in  height. 
On  the  N.  and  S.  sides  of  this  range  the  aspect  of  the 
country  is  extremely  different.  On  the  former  the  sur¬ 
face  rises  gradually  from  the  shore  in  undulating  hills, 
separated  by  spacious  valleys,  watered  by  numerous 
rivulets,  and  clothed  with  pimento  groves.  The  scenery 
on  the  S.  side  is  much  bolder.  The  shore  is  skirted  by 
abrupt  precipices  and  inaccessible  cliffs ;  and  the  hill 
ranges  toward  the  interior  are  more  abrupt  and  less 
fertile.  Between  these  ranges  and  the  foot  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  chain  are  extensive  savannahs,  and  wide  plains  cul¬ 
tivated  with  sugar-cane,  the  luxuriant  beauty  and  ver¬ 
dure  of  which  is  set  off  by  a  boundless  amphitheatre  of 
forests,  the  outline  of  which  melts  into  the  distant 
blue  hills.  The  island  is  well  watered.  There  are  about 
100  streams  dignified  with  the  name  of  rivers,  but  none 
of  them  are  navigable  except  for  boats.  Black  River, 
which  debouches  on  the  S.W.  coast,  the  largest,  is  only 
available  for  flat-bottomed  boats  and  canoes  for  about 
30  m.  Like  all  the  other  streams,  its  current  is  very  rapid. 
Clint.  The  medium  temperature  of  the  year  near  Kings¬ 
ton  ranges  between  70°  and  80°;  at  about  4,200  feet 
above  sea-level  it  usually  ranges  between  55°  and  65° ;  in 
the  winter  falling  even  as  low  as  44°.  The  atmosphere 
is  generally  humid,  ami  subject  to  dense  logs.  The 
N.  side  of  the  island  is  more  healthy  than  the  S. :  but 
all  insalubrity  is  supposed  to  cease  at  an  altitude  of 
1,400  feet.  Geol.  J.  contains  no  active  volcano,  but  the 
traces  of  former  volcanic  action  are  sufficiently  obvious. 
Micaceous  schist,  quartz,  and  rock  spar  are  common ; 
but  limestone,  containing  numerous  shells,  is  the  most 
prevalent  geological  formation.  The  island  contains 
argentiferous  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  antimony  ores; 
and  the  Spaniards  are  reported  to  have  wrought  both 
copper  and  silver  mines.  Mining  industry  is  now,  how¬ 
ever,  quite  extinct.  Soil  and  Prod.  The  turf-clad  hills 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  island  are  chiefly  composed  of  a 
chalky  marl ;  elsewhere  the  soil  is  chiefly  of  a  deep 
chocolate  color,  or  a  warm,  yellow,  or  hazel.  The  latter, 
called  the  Jamaica  brick  mould,  retains  a  good  deal  of 
moisture,  and  is  among  the  best  adapted  for  the  sugar¬ 
cane  throughout  theW.  Indies.  But  though  the  soil  be 
in  some  parts  deep  and  fertile,  J.  is  not  generally  produc¬ 
tive,  and  requires  both  skilful  labor  and  manure  to 
make  it  yield  heavy  crops.  Indigo,  cotton,  and  cocoa 
were  formerly  important  staples  ;  but  these  have  mostly 
given  way  to  other  articles.  Maize,  Guinea  corn,  and 
rice  are  the  principal  grains  cultivated.  The  plantain, 
banana,  yam,  cassava,  and  sweet  potato  are  indigenous  ; 
the  first  named  is  the  principal  support  of  the  colored 
population.  The  forests  abound  with  dye-woods  and 
guiacum,  iron-wood,  braziletto.  mahogany,  greenheart, 
and  other  valuable  kinds  of  timber  and  cabinet  woods. 
Various  grasses  are  cultivated ;  the  principal  is  Guinea 
grass,  a  product  of  so  much  importance,  and  growing 
so  luxuriantly,  that  the  grazing  farms  are  for  the  most 
part  covered  with  it.  Zool.  Horned  cattle  are  found 
here  in  numbers,  and  better  and  cheaper  beef  is  not 
met  with  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Oxen  or  mules 
are  used  for  farm  labor.  Horses  —  an  active  and  hardy 
breed  —  are  reared  for  saddle  and  harness.  Sheep,  goats, 
and  hogs  are  numerous.  The  Europeans  found  many  in¬ 
digenous  quadrupeds  on  the  island,  but  none  worthy  of 
notice  now  exist,  except  the  agouti,  some  monkeys,  and 
rats;  which  last  are  in  such  immense  numbers,  and  so 
destructive  of  the  sugar-canes,  that  from  8  to  10  per 
cent,  per  annum  of  the  sugar  crop,  while  standing,  is 
supposed  to  be  consumed  by  them.  Alligators  haunt 
some  of  the  larger  rivers,  and  many  varieties  of  lizards 
and  snakes  are  found,  some  of  which  are  accounted  edi- 
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ble  by  the  natives.  The  emancipation  of  the  negroes 
lias  had,  generally,  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  this  island.  From  the  passing  of  the 
Slave  Emancipation  Act,  in  1832,  till  the  year  1848,  no 
fewer  than  653  sugar  and  456  coffee  plantations  were 
abandoned,  and  their  works  entirely  broken  up.  It 
was  found,  —  from  the  difficulty  experienced  in  inducing 
the  freed  colored  people  to  work  on  the  soil,  —  advisable 
to  try  the  experiment  of  importing  free  coolie  laborers 
from  India;  this,  however,  failed  in  effect,  owing  to  the 
influence  of  climatic  changes.  A  few  free  Africans  are, 
however,  introduced  yearly  into  the  island,  who  make 
serviceable  laborers.  The  exports  for  the  year  1867  at¬ 
tained  a  gross  value  of  $5,225,0(X):  while,  per  contra, 
the  imports  reached  $4,295,000  (gold).  The  principal 
ports  (all  of  which  are  free)  are  Kingston,  Port  Royal, 
Moran t  Bay,  Black  River,  and  Savanna-la-Mar  on  the 
S.  coast;  and  Lucca,  Montego  Bay,  Falmouth,  St.  Ann, 
Ports  Maria  and  Antonio,  and  Annotto  Bay  on  the  N. 
Pol.  Din.  and  Govt.  The  island  is  divided  into  3  coun¬ 
ties:  Middlesex  in  the  centre,  Surrey  in  the  E.,  and 
Cornwall  in  the  W.  Spanish  Town  is  the  seat  of  govt.; 
but  Kingston  is  the  largest  town,  and  the  real  cap.  of 
the  island.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor, 
appointed  by  the  British  Crown,  who  is  assisted  by  a 
council  of  4  members.  There  is  besides  a  legislative 
council,  consisting  of  13  members,  inclusive  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  who  is  president  ex  officio.  All  religions  are 
freely  tolerated,  and  education  is  widely  diffused.  The 
island  is  garrisoned  by  about  3,000  regular  troops,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  insular  militia.  Hist.  This  island  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Columbus  in  1495.  and  settled  in  1503.  In 
1655,  England  took  it  from  the  Spaniards,  and  have  ever 
since  held  possession.  In  1832,  the  British  parliament 
abolished  slavery  in  the  island,  paying  an  indemnity  to 
the  colonists  of  $30,809,635.  In  Nov.,  1865,  an  attempt 
at  insurrection  on  the  part  of  the  free  colored  people, 
instigated  by  a  negro  preacher  named  Gordon,  was 
suppressed  by  the  whites,  after  considerable  bloodshed. 
Pop.  506,154. 

Jamai'ca,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Queen’s  co.,  about  12  m.  E.  of  Brooklyn  ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship,  (1870),  7,745. 

Jamaiea,  in  Vermont ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Windham  co.,  about  90  m.  S.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  of 
township,  about  1,541. 

Jamai'ca-pep'per,  n.  See  Allspice. 

Jamaica  Plain,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village  of 
Norfolk  co.,  about  4  m.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

Jainari,  (zha-ma're,)  or  Candeas,  a  river  of  Brazil, 
enters  the  Madeira  about  Lat.  8°  40'  S.,  Lon.  63c  20'  W. 

Jamb,  n.  [Fr.  jambe. ;  It.  gamba;  Gr.  kump-e,  a  bend¬ 
ing,  the  bending  of  a  limb,  a  joint.]  (Arch.)  One  of  the 
sides  of  an  aperture  which  connect  the  two  sides  of  the 
wall.  The  two  vertical  linings  of  a  doorway  or  aperture, 
which  connect  two  walls,  are  called  the  jamb-linings. 
Jamb-posts  are  such  as  are  introduced  sometimes  on  the 
side  of  a  door,  in  order  to  fix  the  jamb-linings.  They 
are  particularly  used  when  the  partition  is  of  wood. 

( Min  i  ng. )  See  Jam. 

— ?>.  a.  [See  Jam.]  To  squeeze  tight;  to  fix  by  pressure. 

Jamhee.  .Iambi,  (jam' be,)  a  town  of  Sumatra,  cap. 
of  a  district  of  same  name,  about  00  m.  from  the  sea,  on 
a  river  which,  after  a  course  of  100  m  ,  falls  into  the 
China  Sea  in  Lat.  1°  S.  The  town  is  large,  but  the  air 
unwholesome  ;  Lat.  1°  24'  S.,  Lon.  103°  39'  E.  Pop.  un¬ 
known. 

Jnni'bliclius,  a  philosopher  of  the  4th  cent.  —  See 
Iamblichuh. 

James.  (St.)  [Gr.  Jakobos,  the  same  word  as  Jacob.] 
Two,  if  not  three,  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament:  1.  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
and  brother  of  the  Evangelist  John.  Their  occupation 
was  that  of  fishermen,  probably  at  Bethsaida,  in  part¬ 
nership  with  Simon  Peter  ( Luke  v.  10).  On  comparing 
the  account  given  in  Matt.  iv.  21,  Mark  i.  19,  with  that 
in  John  i.,  it  would  appear  that  James  and  John  had 
been  acquainted  with  our  Lord, and  had  received  him  as 
the  Messiah  sometime  before  he  called  upon  them  to 
attend  upon  him  statedly  —  a  call  with  which  they  im¬ 
mediately  complied.  Their  mother’s  name  was  Salome. 
We  find  James,  John,  and  Peter  associated  on  several  in¬ 
teresting  occasions  in  the  Saviour’s  life.  They  alone  were 
present  at  the  Transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  1;  Mark  ix. 
2;  Luke  ix.  20);  at  the  restoration  to  life  of  Jairus's 
daughter  ( Mark v.  42;  Luke  viii.  51):  and  in  the  garden 
of  Getliscmane  during  the  Agony  (Mark xiv.  33 ;  Matt. 
xxvi.  37  ;  Luke  xvi.  37).  With  Andrew  they  listened  in 
private  to  our  Lord’s  discourse  on  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
(Mark  xiii.  3).  James  and  his  brother  appear  to  have 
indulged  in  false  notions  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
and  were  led  by  ambitious  views  to  join  in  the  request 
made  to  Jesus  by  their  mother  (Matt.  xx.  20-23;  Mark 
x.  35).  From  Luke  ix.  52,  we  may  infer  that  their  tem¬ 
perament  was  warm  and  impetuous.  On  account,  prob¬ 
ably,  of  their  boldness  and  energy  in  discharging  their 
Apostleship,  they  received  from  their  Lord  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  Boanerges,  or  Sons  of  Thunder.  Janies  was  the 
first  martyr  among  the  Apostles.  Clement  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Eusebius,  reports  that 
the  officer  who  conducted  James  to  the  tribunal  was  so 
influenced  by  the  bold  declaration  of  his  faith  as  to 
embrace  the  Gospel,  and  avow  himself  also  a  Christian  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  beheaded  at  the  same 
time.  He  is  the  patron-saint  of  Spain,  there  being  a 
groundless  legend  of  his  having  planted  the  Gospel  in 
that  country. —  2.  James,  the  son  of  Alplueus,  one  of 
the  twelve  Apostles,  (Mark  iii.  18;  Matt.  x.  3;  Lu1  e  vi. 
15;  Acts  i.  13).  His  mother’s  name  was  Mary  (Matt. 
xxvii.  56;  Mark  xv.  40);  in  the  latter  passage  he  is 
called  James  the  Less,  either  as  being  younger  thau 


Fig.  1432. 

jalap  (Exogonium  purga). 
a,  the  root. 
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Janies  the  son  of  Zcbedee,  or  on  account  of  his  low 
stature  [Marie  xvi.  1;  Luke.  xxiv.  10).  —  3.  James,  “the 
biother  of  the  Lord,”  (Gal.  i.  18.)  Whether  this  James 
is  identical  with  the  son  of  Alphteits,  is  a  question  which 
Dr.  Neander  pronounces  to  be  the  most  difficult  in  the 
Apostolic  history,  and  which  cannot  be  considered  as 
decided.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  was  a  differ¬ 
ent  person.  —  See  James,  (Epistle  of.) 

James  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  son  of  Robert  III.,  B.  1393, 
was  taken  by  the  English  on  his  passage  to  France,  and 
kept  in  confinement  18  years.  In  14-24  he  obtained  his 
liberty,  on  condition  of  marrying  the  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Somerset.  He  severely  punished  those  who  had 
governed  his  country  in  his  absence,  for  which  he  was 
murdered  in  his  bed,  in  1437. 

James  II..  b.  1431,  succeeded  the  preceding  king,  his  father, 
at  the  age  of  seven  years.  He  assisted  Charles  VII.  of 
France  against  the  English,  and  punished  rigorously 
those  lords  who  had  revolted  against  him.  Killed  at 
the  siege  of  Roxburgh,  1460. 

James  III.,  b.  about  1453,  was  the  son  and  successor  of  the 
above,  ami  ascended  the  throne  in  1460.  He  put  todeath 
his  brother  John,  ami  committed  so  many  cruelties  that 
his  subjects  revolted.  Killed  1488. 

James  IV.,  b.  about  1473,  succeeded  his  father,  the  last- 
mentioned,  at  the  age  of  about  15  years.  He  defeated 
tile  rebellious  lords,  and  assisted  Louis  XII.,  king  of 
France,  against  the  English;  but  was  slain  at  the  battle 
of  Flodden  Field,  in  1513. 

James  V.,  the  son  of  the  above,  B.  1612,  was  only  a  year 
old  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death.  At  the  age  of  17 
he  assumed  the  government,  and  assisted  Francis  I.  of 
France  against  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  for  which  the 
French  king  gave  him  his  daughter  Margaret  in  mar¬ 
riage.  On  her  decease,  he  married  Mary  of  Lorraine, 
daughter  of  Claude,  duke  of  Guise.  On  his  death,  James 
left  iiis  crown  to  Mary  Stuart,  his  daughter.  D.  1542. 

Janies  I.,  of  England,  and  VI.  of  Scotland,  b.  at  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  1566,  was  the  sou  of  Henry  Stuart, 
Lord  Darnley,  by  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  daughter  of 
James  V.  When  only  a  year  old,  he  was  proclaimed 
king,  on  the  forced  resignation  of  his  mother,  and  in 
1603  he  succeeded  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  English 
throne.  A  plot  was  soon  after  discovered  to  seize  on 
him,  and  place  his  cousin,  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart, 
upon  the  English  throne  in  his  stead,  for  which  Lords 
Cobham  and  Grey,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  were  indict¬ 
ed.  Rut,  in  1605,  the  more  desperate  attempt  to  blow 
up  the  king,  prince,  and  both  houses  of  parliament, 
known  as  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  was  discovered,  for 
which  Guy  Fawkes  and  many  other  persons  were  exe¬ 
cuted.  In  1606,  he  established  episcopacy  in  Scotland, 
and  made  peace  with  Spain.  In  1612,  his  son,  Prince 
Henry,  by  Anne  of  Denmark,  died,  and  the  same  year 
his  daughter  was  married  to  Frederick,  the  elector-pal¬ 
atine.  One  of  the  greatest  blots  of  his  re.gn  was  the 
execution  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  D.  1625. 

James  II.,  b.  in  London,  1633,  was  the  second  son  of  Charles 
I.  He  was  declared  duke  of  York  soon  after  his  birth. 
During  the  rebellion  he  resided  in  France,  where  he  ini-  [ 
bibed  the  principles  of  Popery.  At  the  Restoration  he  i 
returned  to  England,  where  he  secretly  married  Anne! 
Hyde,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  by  whom  he 
had  two  daughters,  who  afterwards  became  queens  of 
England;  viz..  Mary  and  Anne.  Ill  the  Dutch  war  he 
signalized  himself  as  commander  of  the  English  fleet, 
and  showed  great  skill  and  bravery.  On  the  death  of 
his  first  wife,  he  married  Mary  Beatrix  of  Modena.  He 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Charles  II  in 
1685;  hut  his  zeal  for  his  religion  leading  him  into 
measures  subversive  of  the  constitution,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  had  married  his  daughter  Mary,  was  invited 
to  Eugland  by  several  of  the  English  nobility,  and  the 
king,  finding  himself  abandoned  by  his  friends,  with¬ 
drew  to  France.  D.  at  St.  Germain,  1706. 

James  Francis  Edward  Stuart,  b.  1688,  known  as  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  Genrge,  or  the  Old  Pretender ,  was  the 
son  of  James  II ,  by  his  second  wife,  Mary  d'Este.  In 
Dec.,  1686,  the  queen  fled  with  him  to  France,  and  on 
the  death  of  James,  his  father,  in  1701,  lie  was  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  king  of  England  by  Louis  XIV.,  which  led  to 
the  recall  of  the  English  ambassador,  and  war  with 
France.  He  was  also  acknowledged  as  king  by  tin* 
Pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  while 
he  was  attainted  of  high  treason  in  England,  in 
1702.  In  1708  he  sailed  from  Dunkirk  with  a  French 
fleet  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland,  but  the  vigilance  of 
the  English  admiral,  Sir  George  Byng,  prevented  the 
execution  of  the  plan,  and  the  prince  returned  to  France. 
On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  he  was  refused  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Louis  XIV.,  and  ordered  to  leave  France.  In 
the  following  year,  1715,  a  rebellion  in  his  favor,  headed 
by  the  eaal  of  Mar,  broke  out  in  Scotland,  and  he  was 
proclaimed  on  the  6th  of  September.  The  rebels  were 
defeated  at  Preston  on  the  13th  of  November,  and  their 
leaders  made  prisoners.  In  December,  the  Pretender 
himself  arrived  at  Peterhead,  assumed  royal  state, 
formed  a  council,  and  made  a  progress  through  the 
country,  but  the  case  was  hopeless,  and  he  was  glad  to) 
escape  to  Gravelines.  He  soon  after  dismissed  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  who  had  been  his  secretary,  and  appointed 
the  duke  of  Ormond  to  that  post.  Ordered  to  quit 
France,  he  went  to  Italy,  and  afterwards  to  Spain, 
where  he  was  received  as  king  of  England,  and  an  ex¬ 
pedition  was  undertaken  in  his  favor,  which  ended  in 
failure.  In  1719,  the  prince  married  Maria  Clementina, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Poland,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Charles  Edward,  the  Young  Pretender,  and  Henry, 
Cardinal  of  York.  Maria  Clementina  died  in  1735.  Dis¬ 
affection  and  restlessness  continued  in  Great  Britain,  and 
showed  themselves  from  time  to  time  in  overt  acts,aud,| 


in  1745,  another  Jacobite  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland, 
Prince  Charles  Edward  lauding  there,  and  getting  his 
father  proclaimed  once  more.  This  struggle  ended  with 
the  defeat  of  the  Jacobites  at  Culloden  by  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  1746.  The  Pretender  died  at  Rome,  where 
he  had  lived  for  many  years,  ill  Dec.,  1765. 

James.  in  California,  a  village  of  Colusa  co.,  about  65 
m  N.W.  of  Colusa. 

James,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Pottawattomie  co. ;  pop. 
206. 

Jameslm in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Middle¬ 
sex  co.,  about  45  in.  N.E.  of  Camden. 

JameM'burg,  in  West  Virginia,  a  village  of  Berkeley 
co.,  about  18  in.  N.  of  Winchester. 

Janie*  City,  in  Virginia ,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area ,  abt.  184  sq. 
m.  Hirers.  York,  James,  and  Chickahominy.  Surface , 
undulating;  soil,  fertile.  It  is  one  of  the  original  eight 
shires  into  which  the  State  was  divided  in  1634.  Cap. 
Williamsburg.  Pop.  about  6,500. 

Janie*,  (Bgristle  of.)  (Script.)  The  name  of  one  of 
the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  author¬ 
ship  of  this  book  has  been  disputed.  There  are  three 
persons  of  this  name  mentioned  in  Scripture:  1.  James 
the  Apostle,  son  of  Zebedee,  and  brother  of  John;  2. 
James  the  Less,  son  of  Alphajus  and  Mary,  who  was  also 
an  apostle;  and,  3.  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord.  It 
is  generally  held  by  divines  that  it  was  James  the  son 
of  Alphueus  who  wrote  this  book.  This  epistle  is  ad¬ 
dressed  “to  the  twelve  tribes  which  are  scattered 
abroad,”  evidently,  from  the  context,  meaning  those 
that  had  embraced  Christianity.  The  design  of  the 
apostle  iu  writing  this  epistle  was,  —  1.  To  prevent  the 
Jewish  Christians  from  falling  into  the  vices  which 
abounded  among  their  countrymen,  and  to  caution  them 
against  covetousness  and  sensuality,  distrusting  the 
divine  goodness,  Ac.;  2.  To  set  them  right  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith;  3.  To  intimate  to 
such  as  labored  under  bodily  disorders,  that  if  they  were 
penitent,  they  might  hope  for  a  miraculous  cure;  and, 
4.  To  prevent  their  being  impatient  under  their  present 
persecutions  or  dark  prospects,  and  to  support  and  com¬ 
fort  them  by  the  assurance  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
was  at  hand.  The  language  of  this  epistle  surpasses  all 
the  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  purity 
of  its  Greek,  in  liveliness,  and  in  felicity  of  expression. 
No  regular  plan  appears  in  it,  and  the  ideas  sometimes 
follow  one  another  loosely,  the  writer  passing  from  one 
subject  to  another  without  points  of  transition ;  but  it 
contains  an  abundance  of  flue  striking  images,  which, 
considered  together,  have  no  parallel  iu  any  other  apos¬ 
tolic  letter.  The  canonical  authority  of  this  epistle  has 
been  much  disputed  both  in  early  ami  more  recent 
times.  It  is  classed  by  Eusebius  among  the  anti  lego- 
men  ai,  or  writings  whose  authenticity  was  questioned, 
and  it  was  rejected  by  Luther  and  some  of  the  other  re¬ 
formers.  The  great  argument  in  its  favor  is  its  being 
found  in  the  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament  ex¬ 
ecuted  at  the  end  of  the  1st  or  early  in  the  2d  century. 

James'|>orlt,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Suffolk 
co.,  about  80  m.  E.  of  New  York  City. 

James  River,  in  Dakota  Territory.  See  Dakota  River. 

Janie*  Itiver,  in  Missouri,  enters  the  White  River 
in  Taney  co. 

Jame*  River,  in  Virginia,  a  considerable  river  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  Jackson  and  Cowpasture  rivers,  on 
the  W.  border  of  Rock  Bridge  co.,  and  flowing  a  general 
E.  course  enters  the  Chesapeake  Bay  between  Norfolk 
and  Elizabeth  City  cos.  In  its  route  of  nearly  500  m.  it 
intersects  or  washes  the  borders  of  some  of  the  richest 
and  most  important  localities  of  the  State.  It  also 
affords  communication  between  the  sea  and  numerous 
cities,  towns,  and  villages.  Richmond,  the  capital  of 
the  State,  is  situated  upon  its  banks  at  the  head  of  tide¬ 
water,  and  about  150  m.  above  the  sea.  Its  mouth  ex¬ 
pands  into  an  actuary  several  miles  in  width,  and  in 
some  places  affords  good  anchorage.  See  Supplement. 

James,  (St.,)  (Order  of.)  See  Compostella,  (St. 
Jago  de.) 

James'*  Bay,  (jamz'ez,)  a  large  gulf,  forming  the 
most  S.  part  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  between  Lat.  51°  and  55° 
N.,  and  Lon.  79°  and  82°  W.  It  covers  an  area  of  about 
42,000  sq.  m.,  and  contains  numerous  islands,  among 
the  largest  of  which  are  Argomsca  and  Charlton. 

James'town.  ft  small  town  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Island  of  Barbadoes,  W.  Indies. 

James'town,  in  Alabama ,  a  post-village  of  Sumter 
co..  about  130  m.  W.N.W.  of  Montgomery. 

James'town,  in  California ,  a  post-vill.  of  Tuolumne 
co.,  about  5  in.  S.W.  of  Sonora. 

James  town,  in  Colorado  Territory ,  a  post-office  of 
Boulder  co. 

James'town,  in  Georgia ,  a  P.  0.  of  Muscogee  co. 

James'town,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co., 
about  15  m.  N.N.W.  of  Carlyle. 

—A  village  of  Sangamon  co.,  abt.  7  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Spring- 
field.  ,  T  r 

— A  village  of  Steplieuson  co.,  about  115  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Chicago. 

James'town,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Boone  co., 
about  29  in.  W.N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

—A  village  of  Elkhart  co.,  abt.  12  m.  W.N.W.  of  Goshen. 

— A  township  of  Steuben  co. ;  pop.  about  850. 

James'tow  n,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Howard  co. ; 
pop.  272. 

James'town,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Campbell  co., 
on  the  Ohio  River,  about  2  in.  above  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

—  A  village  of  Monroe  co. 

—A  post-village,  cap.  of  Russell  co.,  on  the  Cumberland 
River,  about  80  m.  S.S.W.  of  Lexington  ;  pop.  abt.  275. 

James'town,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Ottawa 
co. ;  pop.  about  900. 
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James'town,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  D8ue  Earth 
co. :  pop.  about  400. 

James  town,  in  Missouri ,  a  village  of  Andrew  co., 
about  180  m  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

— A  post-office  of  Moniteau  co. 

Janies  town,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Guilford 
co.,  on  Deep  River,  about  95  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Raleigh. 

— A  village  of  Rutherford  co. 

James'town,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Chau¬ 
tauqua  co.,  abt.  21  m  S.E.  of  Mayville;  pop.  abt.  5,000. 

James  town,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co., 
abt.  64  iu.  W.S.W.  of  Columbus. 

— A  village  of  Monroe  co.,  about  40  in.  N.E.  of  Marietta- 

.2 aines'tow  ii,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Mer¬ 
cer  co.,  about  22  ni.  N.W.  of  Mercer. 

James'town,  in  Rhode  Island ,  a  post-township  of 
Newport  co.,  comprising  the  island  of  Canonicut  in  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay,  opposite  Newport;  pop.  (1870),  373. 

James'town,  in  Tennessee. ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Fen¬ 
tress  co.,  about  120  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Nashville. 

James'town,  in  Virginia,  a  former  village  of  James 
City  co.,  about  50  m.  E.S.E.  of  Richmond.  It  was  the 
first  English  settlement  in  the  U.  States,  made  iu  1608. 
Only  a  few  ruins  now  remain. 

Jaines'tow  n,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Grant  co.,  about  86  in.  W.S.W.  of  Madison;  pop. 
of  township  about  2,000. 

James'  viile,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Onondaga 
co.,  about  7  m.  S  S.IO.  of  Syracuse. 

Janeiro,  (  Rio  de,)  in  Brazil.  See  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Jan'elen,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Lewis  co.,  abt 
280  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Janes'ville,  in  California ,  a  post-village  of  Lassen  co. 

— A  village  of  Shasta  co.,  about  20  in.  S.  by  W.  of  Shasta. 

Janes'ville,  or  Jaynesville,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village 
of  Bremer  co.,  on  Cedar  River,  abt.  5  m.  S.  of  Waverly. 

Janesville,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Greenwood  co. 

Janes'ville,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Todd  co.,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  about  35  m.  above  St.  Cloud. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Waseca  co.,  about  14  m. 
E.  by  S.  of  Mankato;  pop.  of  township  about  4<»0. 

Janes'ville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  city,  cap.  of  Rock  co.,  on 
Rock  River,  abt.  45  m.  S.E.  of  Madison.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  regularly  built  upon  both  sides  of  the  river, 
and  commands  an  active  and  increasing  trade.  The 
city  contains  many  fine  public  and  private  edifices,  and 
numerous  manufactories.  P>p.  (1870),  8,791. 

Jane-of-apes',  n.  A  pert  girl ;  — the  counterpart  of 
jackanapes ,  q.  v. 

Jan  gle,  v.  n.  [Old  Fr .jangler  ;  probably  allied  to  g in¬ 
gle  or  jingle,  and  wrangle. J  To  quarrel  in  words;  to 
altercate;  to  bicker;  to  wrangle.  Also,  to  gossip  ;  to 
tattle.  (Eng.) 

— v.  a.  To  cause  to  sound  discordantly. 

“  Like  sweet  be\\s  jangled  out  of  tune  and  harsh."  —  Shakt. 

— n.  [Old  Fr.  jangle.]  Discordant  sound;  contention; 
babble  ;  prate  ;  tattle;  gossipry. 

Jan  gler,  n.  A  wrangling,  noisy  fellow. 

Jan'jjleress,  n.  A  wrangling,  noisy  woman. 

Jani'eialnm  Moiuit.  See  Ianiculum. 

Jaaiin,  Jules  Gabriel,  (zha'nd,)  an  eminent  French 
critic,  b.  at  St.  Etienne,  1804.  Shortly  after  leaving 
college,  he  began  to  write  squibs  and  political  satires 
for  the  “Figaro,”  and  continued  to  do  so  until  that 
publication  was  suppressed  by  the  government,  in  1825. 
Ilis  vivacious  and  fearless  pen  was  next  employed  in  the 
columns  of  the  “  Messager  des  Chambres,”  and  so  tren¬ 
chant  were  his  attacks  upon  the  despotic  Polignac  min¬ 
istry  of  Charles  X.,  that,  iu  1829,  the  journal  to  which 
he  contributed  was  subjected  to  a  heavy  fine.  In  this 
year  appeared  his  first  novel.  The  Dead  Donkey  and  the 
Guillotined  Woman,  which  was  nothing  else  than  a 
satire  upon  the  style  of  Victor  Hugo,  as  head  of  the 
*•  Romantic  ”  school.  So  highly  did  his  own  party  already 
esteem  him,  that,  although  only  25  years  of  age,  he  was 
styled  by  them  “  the  Prince  of  Critics.”  During  the 
three  or  four  following  years  he  published  two  novels, 
— The  Confession ,  and  Barnave,  ns  well  as  a  couple  of 
volumes  of  short  tales.  In  1833  he  commenced  what 
has  since  proved  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  his  literary 
undertakings, —  the  dramatic  notices  and  literary  re¬ 
reviews  for  the  “Journal  des  Dehats.”  Every  Monday 
morning,  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  ap¬ 
peared  a  witty,  sparkling,  ami  pointed  criticism  on  dra¬ 
matic  literature  and  the  stage.  These  feuilletons,  or 
foot-articles  (they  being  always  inserted  at  the  bottom 
of  the  newspaper  columns),  soon  made  a  European  re¬ 
putation  for  their  author,  who,  throwing  aside  the  dog¬ 
matic  severity  of  his  predecessors,  quickly  became  a 
public  favorite,  by  the  grace,  the  polish,  and  the  intui¬ 
tive  justice  which  characterized  his  articles.  In  1870 
he  was  elected  member  of  the  French  Academy.  D.  1874. 

Janissaries.  Janizaries,  n.  pi.  (Hist.)  A  celebrated 
body  of  infantry  established  by  Anuirath,  or  Murad  I., 
about  1389,  who,  during  the  reign  of  his  brother  Soli- 
niun,  had  conquered  the  countries  of  Albania,  Bosnia, 
Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  and  having  claimed  as  his  share  a 
fifth  of  the  captive  Christians,  selected  the  youngest 
and  finest  of  these  hardy  people,  and,  having  had  them 
instructed  iu  the  Mohammedan  precepts,  he  enrolled 
them  into  a  body-guard  for  his  person.  Being  highly 
drilled,  and  taught  all  the  evolutions  of  war,  they  became, 
for  many  ages,  the  finest  troops  in  the  Ottoman  service, 
and  were  regarded  as  the  shield  of  the  empire,  and  up¬ 
holders  of  the  dynasty  and  religion.  For  several  centu¬ 
ries,  the  Janissaries  were  recruited  exclusively  from  the 
trained  and  educated  youths  of  Christian  captives,  and 
of  these  only  the  finest  were  selected ;  in  later  times, 
however,  the  Osmanlis  were  allowed  to  enroll  in  this 
distinguished  and  petted  corps,  who,  knowing  their 
power  and  influence,  like  the  Praetorian  Guard  of  the 
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Romans,  soon  turned  on  their  masters,  and  by  frequent! 
mutinies  ami  act.*  of  insubordination,  not  only  gave  the 
state,  and  sovereign,  frequent  cause  of  disturbance,  but 
compelled  the  deposition,  both  of  obnoxious  ministers 
and  often  the  Sultan  himself.  The  discipline  and  obe¬ 
dience  taught  in  the  Janissary  schools  was  the  most 
strict,  austere,  and  perfect  of  any  military  education  ever 
instituted,  and  had  in  it  all  the  abstinence,  privation, 
and  total  submission  peculiar  to  the  monkish  orders  of 
La  Trappe  and  Ignatius  Loyola.  This  splendid  body 
of  infantry,  which  was  never  known  to  retreat  from  a 
field  of  battle,  was  composed  of  four  squadrons,  each 
squadron  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  Ortas,  or 
troops,  each  Orta  in  the  capital  being  composed  of  100 
men,  in  Natolia  and  elsewhere  of  200,  though,  in  time 
of  war,  the  strength  of  each  troop.  Orta,  or  company, 
was  raised  to  500;  the  total  strength  of  this  imperial 
body-guard  is  supposed  to  have  numbered  100,000.  As 
the  pay  given  by  the  state  was  small,  the  Janissaries 
were  allowed,  when  not  on  duty,  to  work  at  their  trades, 
the  soldiers  being  divided  into  regiments,  according  to 
their  occupation;  thus,  one  regiment  consisted  entirely 
of  bakers,  another  of  shoemakers,  and  so  on.  An  in¬ 
surrection,  which  broke  out  among  the  Janissaries  in 
1825,  lasted  three  days,  and  was  so  formidable  that 
the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  the  father  of  the  present  mon¬ 
arch,  resolved  forever  to  abandon  the  institution,  and 
having  issued  an  order  for  their  destruction,  the  troops 
of  the  line  fell  upon  them,  June,  1825,  when  above  25,- j 
000  men  were  slaughtered,  their  barracks  fired,  a  curse 
pronounced  on  their  name,  and,  by  a  proclamation,  the 
Janissaries  were  suppressed  throughout  the  Turkish 
empire. 

Jatu'itor,  n.  [Lat.,  from  janua,  a  house-door,  allied  to 
Janus,  who  was  believed  to  be  the  guardian  of  doors.] 
A  doorkeeper;  a  porter. 

Jan'it  rix,  n.  A  female  doorkeeper. 

( Anat .)  The  vein  Ptrta  vena. 

Jan  izary,  Jaai'izar,  n.  One  of  the  Janizaries,  or 
Janissaries,  q.  r. 

Jan  nos.  and  Jambros.  (Script.)  the  name  by  which 
St.  Paul  calls  the  magicians  who  resisted  Moses  in 
Egypt,  and  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Jamn  and  Jotape 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  as  the  JoUanni  and  Mature  of 
the  Talmud. 

Jaii  iiiiia,  or  Jani'na.  See  Yanina. 

Jail'noek,  «.  Probably  a  corruption  of  bannock,  q.  v. 
Oat-bread.  (Prov.  Eug.)  Also  a  localism  for  honest; 
true;  genuine. 

Jansen*  Jan'senins,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
J  ANSENIST8,  q.  V. 

Jansenism.  n.  ( Eccl .  Hist.)  The  doctrine  of  the 
J  \NSENI8TS,  q.  V. 

Jansenists.  ( jdn'se.n-Uts ,)  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A 
party  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  arose  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  cent.,  and  took  its  name  from 
Cornelius  Jansenius,  bishop  of  Ypres,  who  died  in  1638. 
lie  was  a  great  advocate  for  the  doctrine  of  Augustine, 
some  of  whose  works  he  is  said  to  have  read  thirty  times, 
and  left  a  work,  which  was  published  after  bis  death, 
under  the  name  of  Augustinus,  in  which,  supported  by 
quotations  from  the  works  of  Augustine,  he  set  forth 
the  doctrine  of  irresistible  grace  and  absolute  election 
and  rejection.  This  doctrine  was  not  new,  for  it  had 
already  several  times  agitated  the  Church.  Michael 
Bains,  professor  at  Louvain,  had  already  asserted  this 
doctrine,  and  76  propositions,  taken  from  bis  writings, 
were  condemned  by  a  Papal  bull  in  1567.  Jansenius's 
work  was  fiercely  attacked  by  the  Jesuits  as  heretical, 
and  sis  containing  the  five  following  propositions:  —  1. 
That  there  are  certain  commandments  of  God  which 
good  men  are  absolutely  unable  to  obey,  though  they 
desire  to  do  so,  God  dot  having  given  them  a  sufficient 
measure  of  grace;  2.  That  no  person  in  the  fallen  state 
of  nature  can  resist  the  influence  of  divine  grace;  3.  To 
render  themselves  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  is; 
not  requisite  that  men  should  be  exempt  from  internal 
necessity,  but  only  from  outward  constraint;  4.  Tbatl 
the  semi-Pelagians  are  heretical  in  maintaining  that  the 
human  will  is  able  to  assist  or  obey  the  influence  of  di¬ 
vine  grace;  5.  That  to  say  that  Christ  died  for  all  men, 
is  semi-Ptdagianism.  After  much  intriguing  and  delay 
the  five  propositions  were  condemned  by  Pope  Innocent 
X.  as  heretical :  but  this  by  no  means  ended  thedispute, 
for  the  Jansenists  contended  that  they  were  condemned 
in  a  sense  different  from  that  which  they  were  intended 
to  bear  by  the  author.  An  appeal  was  again  made  to 
the  Pope,  and  iu  1656  a  new  bull  was  issued  by  Alex¬ 
ander  VII.,  declaring  that  Jansenius  meant  the  propo¬ 
sitions  in  the  sense  condemned  by  the  previous  bull.  A 
formulary  was  now  drawn  up,  conformably  to  the  new 
bull,  and  all  ecclesiastical  persons  were  required  to  sign 
it,  on  pain  of  being  suspended  from  their  offices.  Mostof 
them  refused,  and  a  schism  was  thus  occasioned  in  the 
French  Church,  which  lasted  for  some  time.  The  Port- 
Royalists  (see  Port  Royal),  Arnauld,  Pascal,  Nicole. 
Persault,  were  conspicuous  for  their  defence  of  Jansen¬ 
ism,  and,  not  content  with  acting  on  the  defensive,  car¬ 
ried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  attacking  the 
errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Romish  Church,  especially 
of  the  Jesuits  :  one  of  the  ablest  of  their  attacks  being 
the  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal.  They  also,  as  a  means 
of  dissipating  error,  encouraged  the  diffusion  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  published  a  number  of  valuable  educational : 
works.  At  length,  Clement  IX..  in  order  to  bring  about 
peace,  attempted  to  compromise  matters,  by  asking 
merely  a  rejection  of  the  five  propositions,  without  as¬ 
cribing  them  to  Jansenius.  The  liberal  policy  of  Inno¬ 
cent  XI.  tended  still  more  to  restore  peace.  In  1698, 
however,  the  smouldering  fire  was  again  stirred  up  into 
a  fierce  flame  by  the  appearance  of  Father  Quesnel'sl 
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destroyed  the  monastery  of  the  Port  Royal,  and  the 
most  revolting  indignities  were  offered  t<>  the  ashes  of 
its  illustrious  dead.  In  1713,  Clement  XI.  issued  his 
famous  bull  Un>genitus ,  condemning  101  propositions  of 
Quesnel's  work.  The  strife  continued  for  some  time 
after  this,  and  many  of  the  Jansenists  emigrated  to 
Holland.  A  number  of  the  French  clergy  still  hold  the 
principles  of  Jansenius,  and  since  1854  they  have  had 
an  organ  in  the  religious  press, —  V  Observateur  Catho- 
lique.  While  Jansenism  remained  in  France  a  theolog¬ 
ical  school,  it  became  in  the  Netherlands  an  independent 
Church.  In  1701,  Codde,  the  vicar-apostolic  of  the  arch-, 
bishopric  of  Utrecht,  was  deposed  by  the  Pope  for  hold¬ 
ing  Junsenistic  views;  but  the  chapter  refused  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  validity  of  this  deposition,  and  in  1723 
they  chose  an  archbishop  of  their  own.  Since  that  time 
they  have  had  an  archbishop  at  Utrecht,  and  bishops  at 
Haarlem  and  Deventer.  These  Jansenists  call  them¬ 
selves  by  preference  the  disciples  of  St.  Augustine, 
whose  doctrines  they  maintain,  upholding  moral  strict¬ 
ness,  and  regarding  the  inward  service  of  G«*d  as  the 
greatest  proof  of  piety'.  The  Jansenistic  principles  also 
extended  to  Italy,  especially  to  Tuscany,  where  Bishop 
Ricci  and  his  party  effected  a  temporary  schism. 

Jan  soil's  Crook,  in  New  York,  enters  the  Hudson 
River  between  Columbia  aud  Dutchess  cos.,  about  4  m. 
below  Catskill- 

Junt.  v.  n.  Same  as  Jaunt,  q.  r. 

Jan'ior,  n.  A  machine  extensively  used  in  Bengal  and 
other  parts  of  India,  to  raise  water  for  the  irrigation  of 
land.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  trough  of  wood,  about  15 
feet  long.  6  inches  wide,  and  10  inches  deep,  and  is  placed 
on  a  horizontal  beam  lying  on  bamboos  flxed  in  the 
bank  of  a  pond  or  river;  one  end  of  the  trough  rests 
upon  the  bank,  where  a  gutter  is  prepared  to  carry  off 
the  water,  and  the  other  end  is  dipped  in  the  water  by 
a  man  standing  on  a  stage,  plunging  it  in  with  his  foot. 

J;i3itliiii'i<l;r,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  iant>inns,  violet-colored] 
(Zool.)  The  Purple  Sea-snails,  a  family  of  gusteropodous 
molluscs.  The  few  species  known  are  marine,  and  are 
generally  met  with  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
in  warm  and  tropical  latitudes.  The  shell  has  some 
resemblance  to  our  land-snails,  but  the  aperture  is  angu¬ 
lar  at  its  lower  part  aud  at  its  outer  side,  where,  how¬ 


ever,  the  angle  formed  by  the  union  of  the  upper  and 
lower  halves  of  the  outer  lip  is  much  rounded  in  most 
of  the  species  ;  the  columella  straight  and  elongated,  the 
inner  lip  turned  hack  over  it.  The  animal  has  no  oper¬ 
culum,  hut  carries  under  its  foot  a  vesicular  organ, 
like  a  congeries  of  foam-babbles,  of  solid  consistence, 
that  prevents  creeping,  but  serves  as  a  buoy  to  support 
itat  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  head  is  a  cylindrical 
proboscis;  and  is  terminated  with  a  mouth  cleft  verti¬ 
cally,  and  armed  with  little  curved  spines:  on  each  side 
of  it  is  a  forked  tentacuium.  The  shells  are  of  a  violet 
color;  and  when  the  animal  is  irritated  it  pours  forth 
an  excretion  of  deeper  blue  to  tinge  the  sea  around  it. 

Jant'ily,  Jaunt  ily,  adv.  In  a  janty  manner;  brisk¬ 
ly;  airily;  gayly. 

Jaai  t'i  n ess,  Jan  n  tin  ess,  ??.  Quality  of  being  janty ; 
airiness;  flutter;  briskness. 

Jant'y,  Jaunt/y.  a.  [Fr.  gentil;  Lat.  gen  til  is.  See 
Genteel. J  Affectedly  genteel;  airy;  showy;  finical. 

Janu»rIa,(x/M-noo-a're-a,)a  town  of  Brazil,  about  150 
in.  N.  of  Minas  Novas. 

Jantia'raim,  (St.,)  a  bishop  of  Benevento,  was  be¬ 
headed  at  Pozzuoli,  in  291  or  305,  the  wild  beasts  to 
which  he  was  at  first  exposed  having  refused, according 
to  the  chroniclers,  to  injure  so  holy  a  man.  His  relics 
were  removed  to  Naples,  where  a  small  phial  of  his  blood 
is  said  to  liquefy  spontaneously  every  anniversary  of  his 
festival,  Sept.  19. 

Jnn'nary,  n.  (Calendar.)  The  first  month  of  our  year, 
so  called  from  the  god  Janus,  who  is  commonly  repre¬ 
sented  with  two  faces,  as  it  was  considered  both  to  look 
back  upon  the  past  year,  and  forward  to  that  which  was 
coming.  It  was  likewise  the  first  month  in  the  Roman 
calendar*  to  which  it  was  added,  together  with  February, 
by  Nuina.  It  was  not  uniformly,  however,  the  first 
month  of  the  year  among  the  Latin  Christian  nations 
until  the  18th  century;  and  even  in  some  parts  of  this 
country  the  year  commenced  with  the  month  of  March 
till  175*1,  when  an  Act  was  passed  adopting  the  Gregorian 
in  place  of  the  Julian  style, and  declaring  that  the  legal 
year  shall  be  uniformly  deemed  to  begin  on  the  1st  of 
January. 

Ja  il  ns.  (Myth.)  A  Latin  deity,  generally  represented 
with  two  faces  looking  opposite  ways,  il is  temple,  the 
doors  of  which  were  kept  open  In  time  of  war,  and  closed 
in  time  of  peace,  is  said  t«»  have  been  founded  by  Romulus. 
The  gates  were  shut  eight  times ;  namely,  in  the  reign  of 
Nnma,  b.  c.  714;  soon  after  the  first  Runic  war.  b.  C.  235; 
after  the  battle  of  Actiurn,  b.  c.  30;  after  the  Cantabrian 
war,  b.  c.  25;  at  the  general  peace  under  Augustus,  b.  C. 
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5;  under  Nero  in  58;  under  Vespasian  in  71;  and  under 
Gordian  in  241. 

Ja'nns-faced,  a.  Practising  duplicity. 

Japan'*  (called  Dai  Nihon  or  Dai  Nippon  by  the  na¬ 
tives,)  an  insular  empire  off  the  E.  coast  of  Continental 
Asia,  opposite  to  Mantchooria,  from  which  it  is  divided 
by  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  the  Straits  of  Tartary  and 
Corea.  It  comprises  five  large  and  a  great  number  of 
small  islands,  lying  between  the  30th  aud  50th  parallels 
of  N.  Lat.,  and  between  the  128th  and  151st  degrees  of 
E.  Lon.;  bounded  N.  by  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean;  S.  by  the  Eastern  Sea  of  the  Chinese; 
and  W.  by  the  Sea  of  Japau,  which  communicates  with 
the  open  ocean  by  the  straits  of  La  Perouse  and  Tsu- 
garu,  running  between  the  different  islands.  The 
Japanese  empire  contains  (including  its  depeudcncies| 
not  less  than  3.850  islands  within  its  limits. —  fW.  Div. 
The  empire  of  Japan  comprises  Hondo  (the  main  island, 
incorrectly  called  Niphon  by  foreigners),  Kiushiu, 
Shikoku,  Yezo,  Karafto,  and  the  islands  Oki.  Sado,  Tsu¬ 
shima,  the  two  southerly  Kuriles,  and  the  dependency 
of  the  Liu  Kiu  islands  (incorrectly  styled  L«>o  Choo). 
The  area  of  the  empire  is  about  150,000  sq.  m.  The 
empire  is  divided  into  K4  provinces,  called  ken,  which 
are  subdivided  into  717  districts  or  shires,  called  kori. 
— Phys.  Qeng.  The  five  principal  islands  of  J.  have  a 
very  uneven  surface,  few  plains  being  of  any  great  ex¬ 
tent,  and  the  hilly  country  extensive  and  of  a  rocky 
character.  The  main  island  contaius  several  regular 
mountain  chains,  running  N.X.E  Fujinoyama,  an 
isolated  peak.  11,550  feet  high,  is  the  loftiest  in  the 
empire.  Shiroyama,  in  Kaga,  is  9,000  feet  high.  Gas- 
san,  Mitake.  the  Nikko  range,  and  0min6,  are  also  cele¬ 
brated  for  their  height.  There  are  a  number  of  active 
volcanoes  in  Japan,  of  which  Asamavama,  A  soy  am  a, 
and  that  on  Oshiina  are  liest  known.  Earthquakes  are 
frequeut,  one  in  1705  having  destroyed  nearly  half  of 
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Yedo,  and  killed  more  than  100,000  of  its  inhabitants; 
thermal  and  mineral  springs  also  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Japanese  islands 
may  be  considered  the  seat  of  active  volcanic  move¬ 
ments,  connected,  most  probably,  with  those  of  Kamt- 
schatka  and  the  islands  of  Formosa  and  the  Asiatic 
Archipelago,  all  of  which  belong  to  a  chain  of  heights 
almost  as  distinctly  marked  as  the  volcanic  chain  of  8. 
America.  The  metallic  wealth  of  J.  is  considerable, 
comprising  copper  in  sufficiently  large  quantities  for  an 
extensive  exportation,  a  considerable  quantity  of  snl- 
phur,  some  lead,  tin,  aud  iron,  and  a  little  gold  and 
silver;  the  mines  being  under  exclusive  government 
superintendence.  The  rivers  of  J.,  though  numerous, 
are  not  long,  on  account  of  the  pecnliar  narrowness  of 
all  the  islands;  few  of  them  are  navigable,  and  most  of 
them  might  be  characterized  rather  as  torrents  than 
rivers.  The  longest  is  the  Tonegawa,  which  empties 
into  the  Pacific  N.\V.  ofTokio.  It  is  172  m.  long. — Meteor. 
The  climate,  in  a  conn  try  extending  over  so  many  paral¬ 
lels  of  latitude,  must,  of  course, vary  extremely.  Tiie  Hok¬ 
kaido  (Yezo,  the  Kuriles,  etc.),  having  a  severely  cold, 
while  the  8.  parts  of  the  empire  have  semi-tropical  cli¬ 
mate.  In  Kuishiu,  80°  is  the  average  height  of  the  ther¬ 
mometer  in  summer,  and  35°  during  the  severest  months 
in  winter.  In  Tokio  and  Yokohama,  the  yearly  average 
for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  58°  22#.  The  winds,  at  all 
seasons,  are  very  irregular.  Clear  And  pleasant  daysare 
in  excess  of  all  others,  but  the  average  rainfall  is  above 
that  of  most  countries.  Two-thirds  of  the  rain  falls 
between  April  and  October.  The  snowfall  on  the  E. 
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coast  is  light,  hut  on  the  W.  is  heavy.  —  Agric. 
Prod.  dx.  Tillage  is  followed  in  J.y  not  merely  as  a  pur¬ 
suit  dictated  by  private  interest,  but  also  in  obedience 
to  a  general  and  very  peremptory  law,  which  obliges 
all  land-owners,  under  penalty  of  confiscation,  to  keep 
their  property  in  good  productive  condition,  and  there¬ 
fore  able  to  pay  a  large  land-tax  to  the  government. 
The  soil,  though  not  naturally  fertile,  has  been  so 
much  improved  as  to  be  rendered  extremely  produc¬ 
tive.  Few  plants,  except  on  the  hills,  are  found  in  a 
natural  state;  and  the  face  of  the  country,  even  in  t he ( 
mountain-slopes  (which  are  formed  into  terraces  as  in 
some  parts  of  Italy  and  Persia)  is  diligently  cultiwited. 
In  Yezo  and  parts  of  the  other  islands,  large  tracts  of 
laud  lie  untilled,  for  lack  of  laborers  or  of  scientific 
methods  of  farming.  In  the  S.  districts  rice  is  raised 
in  very  large  quantities,  as  it  forms  a  principal  article 
of  food  with  the  inhabitants;  but  wheat  is  little  grown 
and  held  in  light  estimation;  barley,  also  buckwheat, 
several  varieties  of  beans,  potatoes,  melons,  pumpkins, 
and  cucumbers,  are  raised  abundantly;  ami  the  fruits 
of  the  semi-tropical  latitudes,  the  orange,  lemon,  grape, 
peach,  and  mulberry  (the  last  of  which  is  carefully 
reared  for  silkworms),  are  both  plentiful  and  fine  in 
quality.  Ginger  and  pepper  are  the  chief  spice-plants. 
Cotton  is  grown  inconsiderable  quantities,  and  tobacco, 
introduced  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits,  is  very  generally 
raised  in  the  S.  islands.  The  grand  object  of  cultivation, 
however,  next  to  rice,  is  the  tea-plant,  brought  hither 
from  China  in  the  9th  cent.  There  are  few  countries  bet¬ 
ter  supplied  with  useful  and  ornamental  timber  than  is  J. 
The  ornamental  plants  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  the 
skill  of  the  Japanese  florists  has  excited  the  high  com¬ 
mendation  of  European  floriculturists.  —  Zool.  Pastur¬ 
age  in  a  country  inhabited  by  a  people  eating  scarcely 
ruy  animal  food  except  fish,  and  so  well  supplied  with 
cotton  and  silk  that  they  feel  no  want  of  wool  for  the 
fabrication  of  cloth,  must  necessarily  be  quite  unim¬ 
portant.  Buffaloes  and  oxen  are  not  numerous,  and  are 
used  only  for  draught  labor,  and  there  are  but  few 
sheep  —  the  progeny  of  a  breed  introduced  by  the  Dutch 
soon  after  their  settlement  in  the  country;  the  horses 
are  of  inferior  size;  there  are  neither  mules  nor  asses; 
but  hogs,  once  found  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  Na¬ 
gasaki,  are  now  more  numerous  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Dogs  are  numerous,  bearing  a  close  resemblance 
to  huge  foxes.  The  Chir,  or  silken-haired,  pug-nosed 
lap-dogs  of  J.  are  believed  to  be  the  progenitors  of 
the  King  Charles  Spaniel.  Cats  abound,  and  those  in 
the  S.  and  E.  have  no  tails,  or  at  least  mere  stumps. 
Among  the  wild  animals  may  be  enumerated  bears, 
wild  boars,  and  dogs,  foxes,  deer,  monkeys,  hares,  and 
rats.  Birds  are  numerous  and  of  many  varieties. 
Among  reptiles,  snakes  are  not  infrequent,  and  one  va¬ 
riety  is  of  enormous  size.  Tortoises  also,  and  lizards 
are  of  common  occurrence,  and  the  islands,  particularly 
towards  the  S.,  are  infested  with  noxious  insects,  as  fleas, 
scorpions,  and  centipedes.  The  seas  teem  with  immense 
quantities  of  fish,  affording  a  staple  article  of  food  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  giving  employment  to  numerous  fish¬ 
ermen.  The  salmon,  herring,  eel,  perch,  cuttle-fish,  with 
many  others,  are  caught  in  myriads.  Oysters,  also,  of  a 
peculiar  and  delicious  kind,  are  extremely  abundant, 
and  are  used  almost  exclusively  as  food  by  many  of  the 
poorer  natives  about  Tokio,  where  the  fisheries  lie. 
Whales  and  narwhals  frequently  visit  the  coast,  and 
are  caught  by  harpooning.  The  flesh  is  eaten. —  M  mu/. 
The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  Japanese  will  bear 
comparison  with  that  ol  the  Hindoos  or  Chinese.  The 
artificers  in  copper,  iron,  and  steel  have  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  sword-blades  of  ./.  rank  second  only  to 
those  made  in  Khorassan.  Telescopes,  thermometers, 
and  a  variety  of  scientific  and  philosophical  instruments 
of  good  quality  are  now  made  by  Japanese  workmen, 
many  of  whom  possess  a  high  decree  of  mechanical  inge¬ 
nuity.  Glass-making  and  blowing  are  becoming  staple 
branches  of  art  in./.  Printing  by  means  of  wooden 
blocks  was  introduced  in  the  13th  century,  but  the  use 
of  movable  metal  type  is  now  becoming  quite  general. 
Engraving  on  wood  has  reached  a  high  state  of  progress. 
Silk  fabrics  of  good  quality  are  manufactured  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  supply  the  borne  demand,  but  cot¬ 
ton  yarn  and  woven  goods  are  largely  imported  from 
England.  The  porcelain  products  of  J.  excel  even  those 
of  China.  The  art  of  lacquering  furniture  with  gold, 
silver,  and  various  pigments,  the  secret  of  which  was 
till  lately  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  Japanese, 
and  hence  called  japanning ,  is  practised  with  great 
success.  Good  paper  is  made  from  the  macera¬ 
tion  of  the  mulberry  and  other  barks,  the  fibres  of 
which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage.  Jap¬ 
anese  houses  are  built  on  one  model,  differing  in  size 
and  costliness  of  material,  while  from  the  palace  down 
th-re  reigns  a  rigid  simplicity  in  form  and  furniture. 
The  frequency  of  earthquakes  necessitates  the  use  of  the 
lightest  materials,  which  are  wood  ami  paper;  and  with 
these  the  danger  from  fire  is  so  great  that  costly  orna¬ 
mentation  would  be  thrown  away.  Of  shipbuilding  and 
navigation  the  Japanese  possess  a  slight  knowledge, 
which  vvas  for  centuries  prevented  from  being  increased 
by  a  law  which  compelled  the  people  to  build  their  ships 
in  a  particular  manner,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
Chinese  junks.  That  law  is  now  repealed,  and  scores 
of  first-class,  modern  sailing-ships  and  steamers  are  now 
owned  or  manned  by  the  Japanese.  —  Trade  and  Com. 
The  internal  trade  of  ./.  is  very  extensive;  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  regulations  are  in  force,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  protect  and  encourage  home  industry.  Foreign 
commerce  was,  until  within  the  last  few  years, 
vigorously  opposed  and  rigorously  excluded  by  the 
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government,  in  consequence  of  the  attempts  formerly 
made  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  to  Christianize  the 
people.  An  edict,  published  in  1637,  made  it  a  capital 
offence  for  the  natives  to  trade  into  other  countries ;  and 
their  seamen  even,  when  accidentally  cast  on  foreign 
shores,  were,  on  their  return,  subjected  to  severe  ex¬ 
amination,  and  sometimes  tedious  imprisonment,  to 
purify  them  of  the  supposed  pollution  contracted  abroad. 
In  recent  years,  the  combined  efforts  of  the  American 
and  European  governments  have  brought  about  a  more 
liberal  state  of  things.  By  treaties  made  with  the  U. 
States  in  March,  1X54,  with  Great  Britain  in  Oct.,  1854, 
with  Russia  and  the  Netherlands  in  1855,  with  France 
in  1859,  with  Portugal  in  I860,  with  Prussia  and  the 
Zollverein  in  1861,  with  Switzerland  in  1864,  with  Italy 
in  I860,  and  with  Denmark  in  1867,  the  six  Japanese 
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ports  of  Nagasaki,  Kanagawa  (Yokohama),  Niigata, 
Osaka,  Iliogo  (Kobe),  and  Hakodate,  were  thrown  open 
to  foreign  commerce.  Yokohama,  the  port  of  Tokio,  is 
by  far  the  most  flourishing  port  for  business  in  the 
empire.  In  the  year  1873,  the  number  of  foreign  ves¬ 
sels  entered  was  350,  with  a  tonnage  of  427,694.  Of 
these,  138  were  American,  with  a  tonnage  of  279,859; 
and  140,  wilb  a  tonnage  of  101,316,  were  British  :  France 
and  Germany  were  each  represented  by  29  vessels. 
Eight  lines  of  mail  steamers  now  make  Yokohama 
their  terminus  or  port  of  call.  The  value  of  the  im¬ 
ports  into  Yokohama  in  1873  was  $19,535,758,  and  of  the 
exports  $15,095,218.  The  total  value  of  imports  into 
all  the  ports  of  ./.  in  1872  was  $25,188,441,  and  of  the 
exports  $24,294,532.  The  local  trade  between  the  open 
ports  of./,  in  1872  was  valued  at  $4,263,232.  The  chief 
articles  of  import  are  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures 
of  all  varieties,  arms  and  ammunition,  metals  in  bulk 
and  manufactured,  machinery,  petroleum.  Yankee 
lamps  and  clocks,  soap,  glass,  leather,  medicines,  car¬ 
pets,  drying  oils,  and  miscellaneous  articles  of  every 
sort  The  exports  are  raw  silk,  silkworms’  eggs,  co¬ 
coons,  tea,  copper,  lacquer  work,  bronzes,  camphor, 
fans,  seaweed,  tobacco,  wheat,  lead,  potatoes,  saltpetre, 
etc.  The  trade  of  J.  with  foreign  countries  is  now 
steadily  though  slowly  increasing.  There  are  now  two 
lines  of  steamers  between  the  U.  States  and  ./.  The  tea 
trade  of  J.  is  mainly  with  the  U.  States.  The  number 
of  foreigners  now  resident  in  J.  is  about  2,500,  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  foreign  military  garrisons  at  \okohania, 
nor  the  sailors  of  the  mercantile  marine  or  of  the 
various  navies.  The  English  outnumber  all  the  other 
foreigners,  followed  by  the  Americans,  French,  Ger- 
maniT,  and  Dutch.  Money  accounts  are  kept  in  the 
yen  and  sen —  1  yen  =  $1,1  sen  =  1  cent.  '1  he  foreign¬ 
ers  keep  accounts  in  the  Mexican  or  in  the  American 
trade-dollar.  The  Japanese  coinage  is  on  the  decimal 
system,  and  are  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  American  in  value.  The  new  mint  at  Osaka, 
furnished  with  the  finest  modern  machinery,  turns  out 
the  very  best  specimens  of  modern  coinage,  stamped 
and  milled.  In  1873,  the  Osaka  mint  coined  $25,162,214 
in  gold,  and  $10,213,598  in  silver.  There  is  also  a  na¬ 
tional  paper  currency  engraved  in  a  modern  style,  that 
defies  the  counterfeiter.  The  denominations  of  the 
paper  corresponds  to  the  metallic  currency.  A  system 
of  national  banks  similar  to  the  American  has  been  in¬ 
troduced,  and  their  issues  of  “  greenbacks  ”  resemble 
ours.  The  old  issues  of  paper  ami  the  curious  old  coins, 
ingots,  etc.,  have  disappeared  from  view.  The  standard 
of  weight  is  the  kin  (picul  or  catty  =  1 33)^  lbs.  Eng. 
av.).  The  measure  of  length  is  the  shaku  =  1  Eng.  it. 
The  tsubo  =*  6  Eng.  ft.  sq.  =36  sq.  ft.,  is  the  unit  of  su¬ 
perficial  measure.  For  road  distance,  theri  =  -5  Eng. 
m  is  used.  —Govt.,  <Gc.  From  the  earliest  ages  until  the 
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year  1196,  the  govt,  of  was  an  absolute  monarchy, 
the  emperor,  called  the  Mikado,  residing  at  Kioto,  and 
governing  the  various  provinces  by  means  of  governors. 
In  the  year  1196,  Yoritomo  was  appointed  Seii  Aai 
shogun ,  or  “barbarian-chastising  commander-in-chief.” 
Yoritomo  fixed  bis  capital  at  Kamakura,  about  20  m. 
from  the  present  city  of  Tokio,  and  while  nominally 
exercising  military  rule  over  the  entire  empire  in  the 
interest  of  the  Mikado  at  Kioto,  in  reality  used  his  posi¬ 
tion  for  his  own  aggrandizement.  Thus  was  begun  that 
dual  system  of  government  in  J.  which  has  been  so  little 
understood  by  foreigners,  and  which  has  given  rise  to  a 
vast  mass  of  inaccurate  and  often  nonsensical  writing 
about  “spiritual”  and  “temporal”  emperors  in  J. 
There  never  was  but  one  real  emperor  in  and 
be  was  and  is  the  Mikado.  The  Mikado,  remaining 
in  Kioto,  surrounded  by  courtiers  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  dwelling  in  a  capital  filled  with  priests, 
learned  meu,  and  nobles  of  high  blood,  but  possessed 
of  no  land,  was  the  fountain  of  honor,  preferment,  and 
appointment;  and,  though  overawed  by  the  military 
commander  at  Kamakurra,  or  Yedo,  was  in  reality  the 
only  source  of  power.  The  Shogun  was  never  anything 
else  than  a  military  commander  who  usurped  the  au¬ 
thority  to  make  war,  treaties,  and  laws.  From  the 
time  of  Yoritomo  in  1196  until  1868,  the  power  of  the 
Shogun  increased,  and  when,  in  1854,  Com.  Perry  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Bay  of  Yedo,  and  made  a  treaty,  the 
remarkable  spectacle  of  the  envoy  of  a  great  nation 
making  a  treaty  with  an  inferior  and  a  subordinate  was 
witnessed.  Rarely  in  the  history  of  diplomacy  has  such 
a  strange  mistake  been  committed.  All  the  treaties 
made  prior  to  1868  were  made  with  the  Shogun  without 
the  Emperor’s  consent.  In  order  to  deceive  the  for¬ 
eigners,  and  to  make  them  believe  that  the  Shogun  (or 
military  commander)  had  power  to  make  treaties,  t lie 
Shogun’s  government  invented  the  title  of  Tai/cun  (or 
“  Tycoon,”  as  commonly  spelled,  which  means  “Great 
Prince,”  or  “Exalted  Sovereign.”  This  title  was  never 
before  known  or  used  in  J.,  and  is  a  pure  Chinese  word. 
The  signing  of  the  treaties  by  tlie  Shogun  without 
the  Mikado’s  consent,  was  the  cause  of  his  speedy 
downfall.  Properly,  the  Shogun  was  0116  among  many 
daimios  in  the  empire  who  all  owed  allegiance  to  the  Mi¬ 
kado.  By  superior  wealth  ami  resources,  the  Shogun  had 
long  removed  the  other  daimios,  but  his  arrogant  as¬ 
sumption  of  power  in  dealing  with  foreigners  roused  tl»e 
wrath  of  the  powerful  southern  daimios  against  him. 
Gradually  the  power  of  the  Shogun  became  weakened, 
wljile  the  tide  of  actual  piAver  set  towards  Kioto.  In 
1867,  the  daimios  assembled  at  Kioto,  by  which  time 
the  Mikado  had  so  far  recovered  his  ancient  power  as  to 
depose  one  Shogun  and  appoint  another.  In  January, 
18»>8,  the  three  powerful  clans  of  Satsuma,  Choshin,  and 
Tosa,  having  obtained  possession  of  the  Mikado’s  pal¬ 
ace,  and  having  control  of  bis  person,  by  a  bold  coup 
d'etat ,  proclaimed  that  the  Shogun  ate  was  ended,  and 
the  aucient  form  of  government  restored.  The  Sho¬ 
gun,  having  set  out  with  a  large  army  from  Osaka  to 
Kioto,  to  punish  the  bold  reformers,  was  met  at  Fu- 
shimi,  near  Kioto,  by  a  resolute  torce  of  the  southern 
clansmen  and  fired  on.  This  battle  was  the  first  of  a 
war  that  lasted  two  years,  betweeu  the  adherents  of  the 
Mikado  and  those  of  the  Shogun.  In  1870,  peace 
reigned  throughout  the  empire,  and  in  1871  the  feudal 
system  was  abolished,  the  daimios  surrendering  their 
incomes  and  the  registers  of  their  clans,  and  retiring  to 
private  life,  receiving  a  pension  ample  for  their  needs, 
and  permission  to  travel  abroad.  The  government  of 
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J.  is  now  substantially  as  it  was  prior  to  the  twelfth 
century,  modified  by  the  necessity  of  modern  politics. 
The  Emperor  is  assisted  by  a  Prime  Minister  and  two 
Junior  High  Ministers:  Under  these  are  seven  sangi , 
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or  counsellors.  These,  with  numerous  under-counsel¬ 
lors.  secretaries,  etc.,  all  constitute  the  Dai  jo  kuan ,  or 
Supreme  Government  Council.  The  administrative  gov¬ 
ernment  is  carried  on  by  ten  ministers,  the  heads; 
of  as  many  departments,  which  are  those  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Home  Affairs,  Treasury,  Education,  War,  Ma¬ 
rine,  Religion,  Imperial  Household,  Justice,  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Works.  The  result  of  the  civil  war  of  1868  was 
the  reduction  of  the  usurping  Shogun  to  the  rank 
of  an  ordinary  daimio  (the  last  “  Tycoon  ”  still  lives. 
1874,  in  private  life  at  Shidznoka,  95  m.  from  Tokio), 
and  a  complete  change  in  the  policy  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  WThereas,  formerly  the  country  was  divided  into 
hundreds  of  petty  principalities,  with  varying  coinage, 
laws,  customs,  etc.,  and  cursed  with  the  spirit  of  sec¬ 
tionalism  and  clannishness,  the  empire  is  now  ruled 
from  one  centre;  and  national  systems  of  law,  educa¬ 
tion,  postage,  coinage,  and  the  details  of  administration 
are  developing  a  higher  type  of  national  life.  Among 
the  reforms  inaugurated  and  carried  out  . by  the  Mika¬ 
do’s  government  are  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system, 
a  system  of  national  posts  and  schools,  the  elevation 
of  the  Eta  or  parrah  class  to  citizenship,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  lighthouses,  telegraphs,  railways,  dockyards, 
and  most  of  the  appliances  of  modern  invention,  the 
opening  of  permanent  diplomatic  relations  with  foreign 
nations,  and  a  general  advance  along  the  path  of  mod¬ 
ern  progress.  The  laws  of  J.,  once  so  vindictive  and 
cruel,  are  now  in  course  of  revision,  and  a  new  code,  far 
more  merciful,  discriminating,  and  in  accordance  with 
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western  jurisprudence,  is  in  operation  throughout  the 
empire.  The  army,  which  is  now  wholly  national  in 
character,  is  modelled  on  the  French  system,  the  troops 
being  clothed  in  uniform  exactly  like  European  troops, 
armed  with  Chassepot  rifles,  and  instructed  by  French 
officers.  J.  has  now  a  drilled  army  of  4*3,000  men,  sta¬ 
tioned  mainly  in  six  military  camps.  A  militia  law  is 
also  in  operation,  by  which,  with  the  regulars,  an  army 
of  90,000  men  may  be  formed  in  time  of  war.  The 
navy  is  on  the  English  model,  numbering  three  iron¬ 
clads  and  eleven  gunboats  and  frigates,  nearly  all  of 
them  being  steamers.  In  education  vast  reforms  have 
been  made.  In  1*74,  over  6,00<t  public  schools  were 
already  established,  in  which  the  foreign  innovations 
of  blackboards  and  chalk,  charts,  slates,  and  pencils, 
tables  and  chairs,  and  the  new  methods  of  study  intro¬ 
duced  from  the  United  States  wen;  in  vogue.  The 
School  of  Languages  ami  the  Polytechnic  School  in 
Tokio  had,  in  1874,  one  thousand  students  uniformed  in 
foreign  style,  and  taught  by  forty  foreign  teachers  and 
professors.  Large  institutions  of  learning,  in  which 
foreign  languages  and  science  are  taught,  exist  in  other 
large  cities,  such  as  Osaka,  Kioto,  Nagoya,  Niigata.  Na¬ 
gasaki,  Hiroshima,  etc.  —  Religion.  Shinto,  the  indige¬ 
nous  cult,  and  Buddhism,  modified  and  developed  by  t  lie 
Japanese  mind,  are  the  prevailing  religions.  Buddh¬ 
ism  is  by  far  the  most  popular.  —  Jnhah.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  J.  is  divided  (since  186S)  into  three  classes  — 
noblemen,  gentry,  and  common  people.  The  old  caste 
system  is  practically  abolished.  The  people  of  J.  arc 
evidently  a  mixed  breed  of  Malay,  Mongolian,  and  Aino, 
or  aboriginal  blood.  They  are  in  general  well  made, 
active,  and  supple,  having  yellow  or  dark-red  complex¬ 
ions,  small,  deeply-set  eyes,  short,  flattish  noses,  broad 
heads,  and  thick  black  hair.  The  type  of  features  varies 


greatly  among  the  various  classes,  the  oval  face  and 
prominent  features  being  characteristic  of  the  higher, 
and  the  round,  flat  face  of  the  lower  classes.  The  dress 
of  the  Japanese  consist  of  several  loose  silken  or  cotton 
robes,  worn  over  each  other,  the  family  arms  being 
usually  w'oven  into  the  back  and  breast  of  the  upper 
garment.  To  these  is  added,  on  state  occasions,  a  robe 
of  ceremony  ;  and  the  aristocracy  wear  with  it  a  sort  of 
pantaloons  called  halcama  (resembling  a  full-plaited 
petticoat  drawn  up  between  the  legs),  with  one  or 
more  swords,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  parties.  The 
old  ceremonial  dress,  the  swords, and  the  shaven  crown 
and  top-knot,  are  either  wholly  in  desuetude  or  are 
rapidly  disappearing.  The  women  are  now  abandoning 
the  old  customs  of  staining  their  teeth  black,  shaving 
off  their  eyebrows,  painting  their  lips  purple,  etc. 
European  dress  has  been  largely  adopted  by  officials 
and  others  of  the  male  sex,  but  the  women  retaiu  their 
ancient  picturesque  robes.  Ilats  are  in  general  only 
worn  in  rainy  weather;  but  the  fan  is  an  indispensable 
appendage  to  all  classes  of  the  Japanese.  Their  gait  is 
awkward,  owing  partly  to  their  clumsy  shoes;  but  that 
of  the  women  is  the  worst,  in  consequence  of  their 
so  tightly  bandaging  their  hips  as  to  turn  their  feet  in¬ 
wards.  On  the  other  band,  they  do  not  deform  them¬ 
selves  by  coufiniug  their  feet  in  tight  shoes,  like  the 
Chinese.  Polygamy  is  not  practised  even  by  the  nobles, 
and  far  more  freedom  is  permitted  to  the  female  sex 
than  in  China;  many  are  well  educated,  and  almost  all 
play  on  musical  instruments.  Concubines  are  kept  in 
numbers  varying  according  to  the  means  of  the  owner; 
but  they  hold  a  rank  much  inferior  to  that  of  wives. 
Prostitutes  abound  in  the  large  cities,  but  they  never 
ply  their  trade  in  public,  being  rigidly  kept  within  a 
special  quarter  called  the  Yotthiwara.  J  he  great  bulk 
of  the.  people  appear  intelligent,  and  desirous  of  increas¬ 
ing  their  knowledge  by  inquiries;  they  study  medicine 
and  astronomy,  and  their  observations  are  as  correctly 
made  as  their  rude  instruments  will  allow.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country  has  been  written  with  great  care 
by  some  of  the  native  writers;  and  their  works  on  bot¬ 
any  and  zoology  contain  good  descriptions  and  often 
very  fine  engravings  of  the  plants  and  animals  indige¬ 
nous  to  their  island.  Poetry,  also,  is  cultivated,  and 
there  is  a  prevalent  taste  for  music.  The  Japanese  lan¬ 
guage  has  no  affinity  to  that  of  the  Chinese,  nor,  in¬ 
deed,  to  any  known  Asiatic  language,  except  that  of 
the  Ainos,  who  inhabit  Yezo  and  Karafto.  It  is  a  poly¬ 
syllabic  tongue,  has  an  alphabet  of  47  letters,  and  is 
written  in  four  different  styles  of  characters,  one  oi 
which  (the  katakana)  is  used  mainly  by  the  males, 
while  another  (the  hiragana)  is  appropriated  to  the 
females.  The  Chinese  character  also  is  in  use  among 
the  learned. —  Cities,  dx.  Besides  the  cities  already 
mentioned,  the  other  principal  places  are  Kanazawa, 
Fukui,  Sendai,  Shidzuoka,  Hirosaki,  Yonezawa,  Gifu, 
Hamamatsu,  Takamatsu,  etc. — Pap.,  1874,  official  statis ., 
83*625,678.  Total  area,  (1*77,)  148,452  sq.  m.  Income, 
1877,  $62,905,643.  Expended.  $62,993,347.  Debt,  $148,- 
924,724. — Hist.  Marco  Polo  was  the  first  to  make  known 
to  Europeans  the  existence  of  a  country  called  by  him 
Jftpangn,  hut  since  proved  to  be  identical  with  J.  In 
1542,  Mendez  Pinto,  a  Portuguese,  was  cast  away  on 
these  shores,  and  a  Portuguese  settlement  from  Ma¬ 
lacca  was  soon  after  made  at  Nagasaki,  the  commercial 
relations  of  which,  with  the  inhabitants,  were  very 
considerable  and  highly  lucrative  to  the  settlers,  till  the 
interference  (as  before  stated  )  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
put  an  end  to  all  traffic.  The  Dutch,  in  1G00,  obtained 
a  partial  footiug  in  the  way  of  trade,  and  the  Russians, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cent.,  sought  to  estab¬ 
lish  commercial  relations  with  the  empire.  Finally,  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  chief  governments  of  Europe,  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  the  U.  States,  obtained  treaties 
(as  previously  referred  to)  which  opened  the  terra  incog¬ 
nita  to  intercourse  with  the  world  at  large.  In  1877  an 
insurrection  broke  out,  which  wras  suppressed  within 
the  year.  See  Alcock’s  City  of  the  Tycoon  (1867);  Puin- 
pelly’s  A  cross  America  and  Asia  (1870);  and  in  The  Mi¬ 
kado's  Empire,  W.  II. Griffis  (1876). 

Japan',  n.  A  work  varniRhpd  and  figured  in  the  man¬ 
ner  practised  by  the  natives  of  Japan.  —  Johnson. 

— a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  japan  work,  or  Japan;  as,  a 
Japan  glass.  —  Swift. 

— v.  a.  To  cover  with  a  thick  coat  of  hard,  brilliant,  var¬ 
nish.  and  embellished  with  figures;  to  make  black  and 
glossy;  to  varnish. 

Japanese',  a.  (Geo/p)  Belonging  to  Japan. 

Japanese',  n.  sing,  and  pi.  A  native,  or  the  natives, 
of  Japan.  —  The  language  of  the  natives  of  Japan. 

Japanese  Pepper,  n.  (Bnt.)  See  Xanthoxyllon. 

Japanese  Wax,  n.  {Bnt.)  See  Ruus. 

Japan 'nor,  n.  One  who  varnishes  after  the  manner 
of  the  Japanese. 

Japan'niiig,  Lacquering,  n.  (Arts  and  Trades.)  The 
method  of  giving  a  hard  and  highly-polished  surface  to 
articles  made  of  wood,  metal,  paper,  or  leather.  It  is 
applied  to  tea-trays  and  bread-baskets  of  iron  or  papier- 
mache  (see  Papier  mach£:),  boxes  and  tea-caddies  made 
of  w'ood,  candlesticks,  snuffers,  and  a  great  variety  of 
articles  of  every-day  use.  J.,  when  applied  to  common 
tea-trays  of  sheet-iron,  saucepans,  grates,  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  of  hardware,  merely  consists  in  covering  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  metal  with  a  hard  and  lustrous  black  varnish. 
In  iron  bedsteads  of  a  common  kind, -the  metal  frame 
and  laths  are  merely  painted  with  a  coloring-matter 
mixed  with  a  clear  transparent  varnish.  When  applied 
to  wooden  bedsteads,  wash-stands,  chairs.  Ac.,  it .consists 
in  coating  the  same  with  coloring-matter  which  has  been 
mixed  with  turpentine  instead  of  oil.  In  the  better 
kinds  of  japanned-work,  there  are  four  separate  stages, 
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—  priming,  putting  on  the  ground,  putting  on  the  pat¬ 
tern  in  gold  or  colors,  and  finishing.  The  first  stage 
consists  in  covering  the  article  to  be  japanned,  if  it  be 
made  of  wood,  with  a  composition  of  size  and  whiting, 
to  produce  evenness  and  smoothness  of  surface;  but 
this  is  said  to  be  detrimental  to  the  durability  of  iho 
coats  of  varnish  that  are  laid  on  it,  from  its  brittle  na¬ 
ture,  so  it  is  seldom  applied  unless  the  wood  he  soft  and 
porous.  For  articles  made  of  hard  close-grained  wood 
and  metal,  a  simple  coat  of  varnish  is  the  only  priming 
required.  When  this  preliminary  coat  is  quite  dry,  the 
ground  is  put  on,  which  consists  of  various  kinds  of 
coloring-matter  of  an  earthy  nature,  mixed  with  copal 
varnish,  or  varnish  made  of  seed-lac  or  gumanimi.  One 
or  two  coats  of  this  mixture  are  applied,  after  which 
the  work  receives  three  or  four  coats  of  varnish,  and  is 
dried  in  a  stove.  If  a  ground  of  gold,  silver,  or  bronze 
be  desired,  the  work  is  coated  with  japanner’s  gold  size, 
over  which  metallic  dust  is  spread  to  produce  the 
required  appearance.  When  the  ground  is  dry,  the 
pattern  is  produced  upon  it  by  painting  it  in  colors  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  same  manner,  or  by  gilding  with  gold  siz<» 
and  gold  dust,  if  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  pattern, 
is  to  be  produced  in  gold.  Sometimes  engravings  that 
have  been  printed  on  paper  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
with  a  coating  of  gum  or  isinglass,  are  transferred  to 
the  surface  of  the  work,  the  print  being  laid  face  down¬ 
wards  on  the  ground,  and  t lie  paper  removed  by  mois¬ 
tening  the  back  with  warm  water,  which  dissolves  the 
gelatinous  matter  on  which  the  impression  has  been 
taken.  The  final  stage  is  that  of  finishing,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  covering  the  w  hole  work  w  ith  several  successive 
coats  of  varnish,  each  being  allow  ed  to  become  quite  dry 
before  the  next  is  applied.  When  the  last  coat  is 
thoroughly  dry  and  hard,  the  surface  is  polished  first 
with  rotten-stone,  and  afterwards  with  a  little  oil.  The 
art  derives  its  name  from  the  island  of  Japan,  where  a 
hard  exterior  and  extremely  brilliant  polish  is  put  on 
articles  chiefly  made  of  wood,  by  means  of  a  natural 
varnish  procured  from  a  tree  that  is  indigenous  to 
the  east  of  Asia,  'ihis  art  is  sometimes  termed  lac¬ 
quering. 

Japan  Sago,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Cycapace.f,. 

Ja  pan,  (Sea  of,)  that  part  of  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean  In¬ 
closed  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  Japan  Islands,  and  W.  by 
Corea  and  Mantchooria.  It  communicates  witli  the  Pa¬ 
cific  on  the  E.  by  the  strait  of  La  lVrouse,  and  S.  by  that 
of  Corea.  Breadth,  at  its  widest  part,  about  540  m. 

Ja'plietli.  [Ileb.,  enlargement.]  ( Script.)  The  eldest 
of  Noah's  three  sons  (Gen.  ix.  27  ;  x.  21),  B.  100  years 
before  the  flood.  He  wras  perhaps  the  Iapetos.  whom 
Greek  legends  represent  as  the  progenitor  of  the  Greek 
race.  His  seven  sons  (Gen.  x.  2-5 ;  1  Chr.  i.  5)  occupied 
with  their  posterity  the  north  of  Asia  and  most  of 
Europe. 

Ja  pilot  'ic,  a.  Relating  to  Japheth. 

Jap  n,  n.  (Zofil.)  A  Brazilian  species  of  woodpecker. 

Japura.  Yu  pur  a,  or  ll.yapnra,  ( ha-poo' r  a,)  a 
considerable  river  of  S.  America,  takes  its  rise  in  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Andes, 
and  flowing  a  general  S.E.  and  E.  course  into  Brazil 
joins  the  Amazons  River  about  Lat.  3°  S.,  Lon.  65°  W. 
Total  length  over  1,000  m.  The  upper  part  is  sometimes 
called  the  Caqueta. 

Jar,  v.  n.  [Sans,  jarad,  hard;  Icel.Jaru,  a  contention,  a 
battle.]  To  strike  untunably  or  harshly;  to  sound  dis¬ 
cordantly;  to  contend  or  clash  in  words;  to  scold;  to 
quarrel;  to  dispute;  to  clash;  to  interfere;  to  act  in 
opposition;  to  be  inconsistent. 

— v.  a.  To  shake  ;  to  cause  to  tremble;  to  cause  a  short 
tremulous  motion  in  a  thing. 

— n.  A  rattling  vibration  of  sound ;  harsh  sound  ;  a  shake; 
as,  “a  trembling  jar.”  (Holden.)  —  Clash  of  interests  or 
opinions;  discord ;  quarrel. 

“Till  universal  peace  confouud  all  civil  jar.” —  Spenser. 

— The  vibration  of  a  pendulum. 

— n.  [Yr.jarrr;  Sp .jurra;  It.  giarrn ;  Ar.jarreh.fi  vessel.] 

A  vessel  with  a  large  belly  and  broad  mouth,  made  of 
earth  or  glass. 

— A  certain  measure. 

Jar  ( Electrical .)  See  Letdf.n  Jar. 

Jara^ua,  (zha-ra'gwa,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  province  and 
comarca  of  Goyaz,  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name; 
pop.  4,000. 

— A  fine  sea-port  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Alngoas,  near  Maoaya. 

Jar'ble,  v.a.  To  bemire;  to  wet.  [N.  of  Eng.]  —  (Also 
written  jarvel.) 

Jarda  ne.  (Myth.)  The  slave  of  Omphale.  who  was  loved 
by  Hercules,  and  bore  him  a  son  named  Alceus,  who  be¬ 
came  king  of  Lydia,  and  whose  descendants  formed  the 
Lydian  dynasty  of  the  Ileraclidae. 

Jardes,  (jlirdz,)  n.  (Farriery.)  Hard  callous  tumors 
in  horses,  a  little  below  the  bending  of  the  ham  on  the 
outside. 

Jardines,  ( har-dee’nes ,)  “The  Gardens,”  two  small 
groups  ot  islets  and  rocks  off  the  N.  and  S.  coasts  of 
Cuba,  W.  Indies. 

Jarensk,  a  town  of  Russia,  cap  of  a  circle  of  the  same 
name,  360  m.  from  Vologda.  Manuf.  Iron  wares,  und  a 
trade  in  furs.  Pop.  Unknow  n. 

Jar'gon,  n.  [Fr.  jargon  ;  Sp.  xerga  ;  It.  gergone ;  allied 
to  Sax.  girran,  to  chatter,  to  prate.]  Confused,  unintel¬ 
ligible  talk  or  language :  gabble  ;  gibberish  ;  cant. 

Jar'gon,  Jar  goon.  n.  (Min.)  One  of  the  varieties 
of  Zircon,  found  in  Ceylon. 

Jargonelle',  n.  A  variety  of  early  pear. 

Jargon'ic,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  the  mineral 
called  Jargon. 

Jar'goniiim,  n.  [Named  from  Jargon,  q.  v.]  (Chem.) 

A  new  and  yet  imperfectly  known  element,  discovered 
In  1869  by  Sorby,  the  inventor  of  the  micro-spectroscope. 
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The  oxide  of  J.  is  found  in  combination  with  zirconla, 
and  probably  another  oxide  in  the  mineral  hyacinth 
and  zircon.  The  native  silicate  is  colorless,  or  only 
slightly  colored ;  but  it  gives  a  spectrum  composed  of 
more  than  twelve  characteristic  lines,  which  are  much 
more  distinct  than  those  produced  by  didyniium.  The 
discovery  was  made  kuowu  too  late  for  our  article  on 
the  Atomic  Theory. 

Jar n ac.  Guy  i»e  Ohabot,  Sire  de,  (zhar'nak,)  a  French 
gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II., 
who  fought  a  duel  with  a  courtier  named  La  Chateigne- 
raie,  in  1547.  His  adversary  defeated  him;  but,  as  he  stood 
over  him,  Jartiac  gave  him  a  mortal  thrust  under  the 
hough.  The  title  coup  tie  Jarnac  has  since  been  given 
to  treacherous  blows.  B.  about  1570. 

Jar'nac*.  a  small  town  of  France,  on  the  Charente,  16  in. 
from  Angouleme.  Here  the  Huguenots  were  defeated 
by  Henry  d’ Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  III.,  March  Id, 
1569.  The  Prince  de  Conde  fell  iu  this  battle. 

Jar -lint,  Pig-nut,  Earth-nut,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  tuberous 
root  of  the  Bussium  Jlexuosum. 

Jaroslav,  ( yar’ os-lav, )  a  government  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  inclosed  by  Vologda,  Kostroma,  Vladiuir,  Tver, 
and  Novgorod;  Lat.  between  56°  45'  and  59°  N.,  Lon.  be¬ 
tween  37°  35' and  41°  30'  E. ;  area ,  about  14,000  sip  m. 
The  soil  is  generally  not  fertile;  it  hardly  supplies  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and  forces  them  to  be  indus¬ 
trious,  so  that  the  province  furnishes  nearly  the  whole 
of  Russia  with  the  best  carpenters,  masons,  smiths,  &c. 
Tlie  staple  industry  is  dressing,  spinning,  and  weaving 
(lax,  which  occupies  more  than  25.000  hands,  mostly 
near  Jaroslav,  Uglitch,  and  Velikoe-Selo.  In  the  north¬ 
ern  districts  of  Mologa  and  Poshekhonje  the  whole  pop¬ 
ulation  of  many  villages  manufacture  nails,  springs, 
and  other  article  of  hardware.  The  Volga  crosses  the 
government  from  west  to  east,  and  gives  a  special  im¬ 
pulse  to  its  industry.  The  inhabitants  are  remarkably 
handsome,  both  as  to  form  and  feature.  Pop.  969,642. 

Jaroslav,  the  capital  of  the  above  government,  on  the 
Volga,  162  m.  from  Moscow.  It  consists  almost  entirely 
of  wooden  houses,  but  contains  a  large  number  of 
churches  built  of  stone.  It  has  a  richly  endowed  sem¬ 
inary,  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  residence  of  a 
governor,  and  has  several  important  courts  and  public 
offices.  Mann f.  Linen,  silk,  and  Russian  leather ;  also 
paper,  soap,  ropes,  brass,  white-lead,  oil,  and  iron  and 
copper  wares.  This  place  was  founded  in  1025,  by  Jar 
oslav,  the  son  of  Vladimir  the  Great.  Its  prosperity 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  introduction  of  the  linen-mauu- 
facture  by  Peter  the  Great.  Pop.  37,375. 

Jar'rin^ly,  adv.  In  a  jarring  manner. 

Jar'vel,  ».  a.  See  Jarble. 

Jar' vis  Channel,  in  Washington  Territory,  an  inlet 
of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia. 

Ja'sey,  n.  [  Probably  corrupted  from  Jersey^  A  worsted- 
wig;  a  both  wig. —  Craig. 

Jas'liawk,  n.  [Contr.  of  eyas-hawk .]  A  young  hawk. 

Jasli'er.  (Book  of,)  [Heb.,bookof  the  upright,]  is  the 
name  of  a  book  referred  to  in  two  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  (Josh.  x.  13 ;  2  Sam.  i.  18),  but  now  lost.  Some 
have  held  that  it  wras  the  book  of  Deuteronomy;  others, 
Judges;  others,  the  books  of  Samuel  themselves.  St. 
Jerome  and  some  others  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  Bishop  Louth,  from  the  poetical  nature 
of  the  citations  from  it,  considered  that  it  was  a  col¬ 
lection  of  national  songs,  in  which  opinion  he  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Geseuius,  who  thought  that  it  acquired  its 
name,  the  “  book  of  the  upright,”  from  being  written 
in  the  praise  of  upright  men.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  the  book  of  Jasher  is  one  of  those  writings  which 
perished  during  the  captivity.  Dr.  VV.  J.  Donaldson 
published  in  1854  a  book  entitled  “Jasher;  Fragmenta 
archetypa  Ca  r  in  in  u  m  He  hr  a  ico  nun  in  Masorethico  Veteris 
Testamenti  textu  passim  terrellata in  which  he  attempts 
to  restore  this  ancient  record  in  accordance  with  his 
ow'n  idea  of  its  scope  and  contents.  He  asserts  that  it 
was  written  during  the  reign  of  Solomon,  probably  by 
Nathan  the  prophet,  assisted  perhaps  by  Gad  the  seer; 
and  that  its  object  was  to  show  that  at  first  man  was  up¬ 
right,  but,  by  following  carnal  wisdom,  had  fallen  away, 
while  the  Israelites  were  chosen  to  preserve  and  transmit 
this  law  of  uprightness.  He  believes  that  it  comprised 
the  marrow  of  what  is  contained  in  the  sacred  scriptures, 
which  were  not  then  written ;  and  that  it  was  subse¬ 
quently  worked  up  in  a  careless  or  arbitrary  manner  into 
the  books  as  they  now  stand,  at  least  as  far  as  the  book 
of  Psalms.  With  this  view,  lie  proceeds  to  build  up  his 
imaginary  book  of  Jasher.  Whatever  in  the  sacred 
books  exhibits  the  nature  of  uprightness,  celebrates 
the  victories  of  the  true  Israelites,  predicts  their  pros¬ 
perity,  or  promises  future  blessedness,  was  taken  from 
the  book  of  Jasher.  Among  the  strange  results  of  his 
arrangement  is,  that  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth  are  the 
eons  of  Adam,  not  of  Noah,  who  is  Israel  under  a  figure ; 
Cain  and  Abel  are  sons  of  Shem,  and  Abraham  is  the 
son  of  Abel.  There  are  also  two  rabbinical  works  that 
bear  the  title  of  the  "Book  of  Jasher,"  —  one  a  moral 
treatise,  written  iu  the  end  of  the  14th  century  by  R. 
Shabbatid  Carmuz  Levita,  a  copy  of  which,  in  MS.,  is  in 
the  Vatican  Library;  the  other,  a  treatise  on  Jewish 
laws,  by  R.  Tham,  written  in  the  13th  century,  and 
printed ‘at  Cracow  in  1617.  Another  mediaeval  work,  in 
Hebrew  (printed  at  Venice  and  Prague  in  1625),  bears 
the  same  title,  and  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  ami  to  have  been 
brought  to  Spain  and  preserved  at  Seville.  It  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  work  of  a  Spanish  Jew  of  the  13th  century,  con¬ 
taining  the  historical  narratives  of  the  Pentateuch, 
Joshua,  and  Judges,  with  many  fabulous  additions.  A 
clumsy  forgery  wa§  perpetrated  in  1751,  by  one  Jacob 
IliVo,  a  type-founder  in  Bristol,  who  published  a  work 


entitled  “The  Book  of  Jasher ,  with  Testimonies  and 
Notes  explanatory  of  the  Text;  to  which  is  prefixed 
various  readings;  translated  into  English  by  Alcuin  of 
Britain,  who  went  a  pilgrimage  into  the  lioly  Land.” 
This  clumsy  fraud  was  revived  at  Bristol,  1827;  at  Lon¬ 
don,  1833,  edited  by  C.  R.  Bond ;  and  at  New  York,  1840, 
edited  by  M.  M.  Noah. 

Jasmina'cese,  ti.  pi.  (Bot,.)  The  Jasmine  family, an 
order  of  plants,  alliance  E>'hiales.  Diag.  2  distinct  lobes 
to  the  fruit,  2  stamens,  a  naked  stigma,  and  regular  un- 
s.vtnmetrical  flowers.  .^Xhey  are  shrubs,  often  twining, 
with  the  following  chnr- 


Fig.  1438. 

THE  COMMON  JASMINE. 
[Jasminum  ojjic inale.) 


acters  :  — Calyx  persist¬ 
ent, having  5-8  divisions; 
corolla  regular,  5-8 
partite,  with  imbricated 
(estivation ;  stamens  2, 
included;  ovary  2-lobed, 

2-cel  led,  with  1—4  erect 
ovules  iu  each  cell ;  fruit 
a  capsule  or  a  berry ; 
seeds  with  very  little  or 
no  albumen;  embryo 
erect.  The  Jasminaceee 
are  chiefly  natives  of  the 
East  Indies;  but  a  few 
species  are  found  in 
other  warm  regions  of 
the  globe.  The  flowers 
are  generally  fragrant. 

The  volatile  oil  of  jas¬ 
mine  used  in  perfumery 
is  chiefly  obtained  by 
distillation  from  the 
flowers  of  Jasminum  officinale  (Fig.  1438),  and  grandi- 
Jinrum.  The  leaves  of  some  species  are  very  bitter, 
and  have  been  employed  medicinally.  The  flowers  of 
the  species  Nyctanlhes  arbor-tristis  are  used  in  India 
for  dyeing  yellow.  The  order  includes  5  genera  and 
100  species. 

Jas'niine.  Jes'saniine,  n.  [Fr.  jasmin;  Ar.  jas- 
men. ]  (Bot.)  The  plant  of  the  genus  Jasminum,  and 
Jasminaceee,  7.  v. 

Ja  son.  (Fabulous  Hist.)  A  famous  hero,  son  of  TEson, 
king  of  Iolchos,  a  city  of  Thessaly.  Peleas  having 
usurped  the  throne  on  the  death  of  /Eson,  the  youthful 
prince  was  driven  from  his  kingdom.  Subsequently,  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  oracle,  J.  returned  to 
the  city  of  Iolchos  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
throne  to  him,  its  rightful  possessor;  to  this  the  usurper 
consented,  if  J.  would  first  sail  across  theEuxine  to  the 
kingdom  of  Colchis,  and  there  punish  the  perfidious 
king, M tea,  who  had  slain  a  mutual  relative.  With  this 
J.  complied,  and  taking  a  troop  of  the  bravest  Greeks  he 
could  get,  set  sail  in  the  ship  Argo,  and  soon  alter  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  king’s  court.  JEtes  readily  promised  tore- 
store  the  Golden  Fleece,  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  kinsman’s  death,  and  afford  him  every  satisfaction 
if  he  would  only  tame  certain  savage  bulls  with  brazen 
hoofs  and  horns,  who  perpetually  vomited  forth  flame 
and  smoke,  and  make  them  plough  a  field  sacred  to  the 
gods.  At  the  same  time  he  was  to  do  some  other  tri¬ 
fling  services,  such  as  killing  the  dragon  who  guarded 
the  Golden  Fleece,  and,  finally,  to  finish  all  his  tasks  in 
one  day.  By  the  aid  of  Medea,  the  king’s  daughter,  an 
enchantress,  to  whom  he  promised  eternal  love,  J.  was 
enabled  to  accomplish  his  several  feats, and  returned  to 
Thessaly  with  the  Golden  Fleece  and  his  wife  Medea. 
Growing,  however,  weary  of  her  exacting  love,  J.  di¬ 
vorced  Medea  and  married  Glance,  the  king  of  Co¬ 
rinth’s  daughter.  In  revenge  Medea  destroyed  her 
own  children  by  Jason,  and  sent  to  CreUsa  a  poisoned 
garment  w  hich  burned  her  to  death.  J.  was  killed  soon 
after,  by  a  beam  falling  on  him  from  the  ship  Argo,  as 
he  slept  one  day  upon  the  shore  by  his  beloved  vessel. 

Jas'per,  n.  [Fr .jaspe;  Heb .jaspeh;  Ar.  yashp ;  Gr. 
and  Lat.  inaspis.)  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  the  quartz 
fain.,  which  occurs  in  the  form  of  rocky  masses,  often 
making  up  large  portions  of  hills  of  considerable  size. 
In  hue,  it  is  of  various  shades  of  red,  yellow',  brow  n, 
and  green, and  sometimes  arranged  in  stripes,  when  it  is 
called  ribbon-jasper.  Its  varied  colors  are  generally 
derived  from  iron  in  different  degrees  of  oxidation. 
Jasper  is  much  used  for  ornamental  purposes,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  hardness  and  susceptibility  of  taking  a 
high  polish.  Bloodstone,  or  heliotrope,  is  a  deep-green 
variety  of  jasper,  with  blood-red  spots.  Touchstone  is 
a  velvet-black  flinty  variety,  used  for  testing  the  purity 
of  gold  alloys.  The  alloy  is  rubbed  on  the  stone,  so  as 
to  leave  a  metallic  streak,  and  the  quality  is  estimated 
by  the  brightness  of  the  color  when  nitric  acid  is  washed 
over  it.  The  principal  deposit  of  jasper  is  the  gorge  of 
the  Kargon,  in  Siberia.  The  labor  of  cutting  out  the 
blocks  of  jasper  at  this  place  is  enormous.  The  work¬ 
men  drill  holes  five  inches  apart,  the  whole  length  of 
the  block,  to  the  depth  required;  into  these  they  drive 
dry  birch-wood  pegs,  wdiich  are  kept  wet  till  they  ex¬ 
pand  and  break  off  the  mass. 
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m.  Fivers.  Ocm  til  gee  River,  Falling,  Cedar,  Murder, 
and  Rocky  creeks.  Surface ,  hilly ;  soil,  moderately 
fertile.  Min.  Gold,  iron,  jasper,  garnet,  and  granite. 
Cap.  Monticello.  Pop.  aht.  12,000. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Pickens  co.,  abt.  55  m.  N.  of 
Atlanta. 

Ja*'prr.  in  Florida ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Hamilton 
co.,  abt.  100  m.  E.  of  Tallahassee;  pop.  aht. 375. 
Jas'per,  in  Illinois,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  about  440  sq.  m. 
Fivers.  Embarras,  and  several  smaller  affluents  of  the 
Wabash.  Surface ,  mostly  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  New¬ 
ton.  Pop.  about  14,000. 

— A  township  of  Jasper  co. ;  pop.  about  2,000. 

Ja^'per,  in  Indiana,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  about  550  sq.  m. 
Fivers.  Kankakee  and  Iroquois  rivers.  Surface,  gen¬ 
erally  low,  level  prairies;  soil,  not  very  fertile.  Cap. 
Rensselaer.  Pip.  (1870),  6,353. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Dubois  co.,  on  Patoka  Creek,  abt. 

120  m.  8.S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Jas'per,  in  Iowa,  a  central  co. ;  area,  about  720  sq.  m. 
Fivers.  Des  Moines  and  Skunk  rivers,  besides  numerous 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  generally  level;  soil,  fertile. 
Min.  Coal  in  abundance.  Cap.  Newton.  Pop.  (1870) 
20,787.  —  A  township  of  Adams  co.;  pop.  335.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Carroll  co. ;  pop.  176. 

Jam  per.  in  Mississippi,  a  S.E.  central  co.;  area,  700  sq. 
miles.  Fivers.  Tallahoma  River,  and  several  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Pauld¬ 
ing.  Pop.  about  12,000. 

Jas'per.  in  Missouri,  a  S.W.  co.,  adjoining  Kansas ;  area, 
abt.  600  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Spring  River,  Centre,  Drywood, 
Horse,  and  "Muddy  creeks.  Surface,  diversified;  soil, 
fertile.  C'a/?.  Carthage.  Pop.  (1870),  14,968. 

— A  post- village  and  township  of  Jasper  co.,  abt.  55  m.  W. 

by  of  Springfield ;  pop.  of  tow  nship  about  250. 

Jas  per,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Steuben  co. ; 
pop.  (1870),  1,693. 

Jas  per,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Fayette  co. ;  pop.  about 
2,400. 

— A  post-village  of  Pike  co.,  about  65  m.  S.  of  Columbus. 
Jas'per,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Marion  co., 
on  the  Seqnatchy  River,  about  114  in.  S.E.  of  Nashville; 
pop.  about  375. 

Jas'per.  in  Texas ,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  about  1,000  sq.  in. 
Fivers.  Neches  and  Angelina  rivers.  Surface ,  even; 
soil,  generally  very  fertile.  Cap.  Jasper.  Pop.  abt.  6.000. 
— A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  about  55  m.  S.  of 
San  Augustine;  pop.  about  300. 

Jas'perateil.  a.  Mixed  with  jasper. 

Jas'pery,  Jaspiri'ean,  Jaspid'eons,  a.  Con¬ 
taining,  resembling,  or  relating  to,  jasper. 

Jas'ponix.  n.  (Min.)  The  purest  horn-colored  onyx; 
ribbon-jasper. 

Ja*sy,  ( yas'sy ,)  a  city  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  prov. 
Moldavia,  162  miles  from  Odessa,  and  the  residence  of 
the  hoepodar ;  pop.  90,000.  J.,  the  ancient  Jassiorum 
Municipium ,  founded  by  the  Emperor  Trajan  abt.  105, 
was  conquered  l  y  the  Turks  in  1538,  stormed  by  the 
Tartars  in  1659,  and  delivered  by  John  Sobieski  in  1686. 
The  Russians  took  it  in  1739  and  in  1769,  but  on  each 
occasion  restored  it  to  its  native  princes.  A  great  fire 
in  1783  destroyed  part  of  Jassy  and  the  castle  built  by 
Trajan.  The  Austrians  occupied  it  in  1788,  and  peace 
was  concluded  here  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  Jan.  9, 
1792.  The  Russians  again  occupied  it  from  1807  to  1812. 
It  revolted  in  March,  1821.  and  was  sacked  by  the  Jan¬ 
issaries,  Aug.  10,  1822.  Two  extensive  conflagrations 
caused  much  destruction  in  July,  1821,  and  Aug.,  1827. 
The  Russians  re-occupied  it  in  1828,  and  quitted  it  May 
11, 1834. 

Jaszbereny,  (e'ass-be-re-ne,)  a  town  of  Hungary,  on 
the  Zagya,  38  in.  from  Pesth.  Attila,  king  of  the  lluns, 
is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  an  old  fortress  of  this 
place.  !*]>.  20,250. 

Jatcorlii'za,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  Meni- 
spermacese.  The  root  of  the  species  J.  palmata,  some¬ 
times  named  Coccalus  palmatus,  forms  the  Calumba  of 
the  Materia  Medico.  Calumba  is  extensively  used  as  a 
tonic  ;  its  properties  are  evidently  due  to  a  crystalline 
alkaloid,  called  Calumbine.  The  plant  is  indigenous  in 
the  forests  of  Mozambique,  whence  the  roots  are  im¬ 
ported. 

Jat/iva,  in  Spain.  See  Xativa. 

Jat'roplia,  n.  [Gr. iatros,  physician, and  trophe,  food,  in 
allusion  to  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  plants.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  order  Kuphorbiacew.  The  seeds  of  J. 
purgans  and  those  of  J.multijlda  are  called  physic-nuts. 
They  yield,  by  pressure,  fixed  oils,  and  both  the  oils  and 
seeds  are  drastic  cathartics.  The  oil  of  J.  purgans  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  oil  of  wild  castor-seeds,  or  J.  oil,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  burning.  It  is  sometimes  employed  to 
adulterate  East  Indian  croton-oil.  The  seeds  ot  J.gas- 
sypifolia ,  called  bastard  French  physic-nuts,  also  possess 
purgative  properties.  The  Cassava,  formerly  included 
in  this  genus,  is  now  placed  in  the  genus  Manihot ,  q.  v. 
Jailer.  (yowfer,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Lower  Silesia,  on 
a  river  of  same  name,  10  miles  from  Liegnitz.  Manuf. 
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...... _  „  Woollen  and  cotton  goods,  Ac.  Pop.  8,636. 

(Hist)  This  gem,  the  tweifth  in  the  breast-plate  of  Jaiija.  (hnw'ha,)  or  Atanjanja,  a  river  of  Pern,  joins 
ie  Jewish  high-priest  (Exod.  xxviii.20),  B.  c.  1491,  w'as  the  Apurinmc  about  145  m.  N.E.  of  Iluancavelica.  Its 
'  ~  •"  1  lower  part  is  called  Mantaro. 

—A  town  of  Peru,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  its  own  Dame,  about 
125  m.  E.  of  Limn. 

Jamil,  n.  The  same  as  Jamb,  q.v. 


esteemed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Onomacritiis,  n.  c.  500,  as  the  “  grass-green  jasper, 
which  rejoices  the  eye  of  man,  and  is  looked  on  with 
pleasure  by  the  immortals.”  Galen  (130-200)  recoin 


d  the  wearing  of  a  jasper  hung  around  the  neck,  Jan  11  dire,  ( jdn'dis ,)  n.  [Fr .jaunisse,  from  jaune. 


meiidei 

to  strengthen  the  stomach. 

Jas  per,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Walker  co., 
abt.  50  m.  N.N.E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Jas  per,  in  Arkansas ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Newton 
co..  abt.  125  m.  N.N.W.  of  Little  Rock. 

Jas  per,  in  Oeorgia ,  a  central  co. ;  area,  about  365  sq. 
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yellow;  It .  gin  Ho.]  (Med.)  A  disease  characterized  by 
yellowness  of  the  skin  ami  eyes,  the  urine  being  saffron- 
colored.  It  is  usually  preceded  by  symptoms  of  a  dis¬ 
ordered  state  of  the  liver  and  digestive  organs,  and  loss 
of  appetite,  irregular  bowels  or  constipation,  colic,  pains, 
nausea,  headache,  languor,  Ac.  Sooner  or  later,  the 
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yellow  color  begins  to  appear,  usually  first  in  the  eye, 
then  the  face,  and  then  the  whole  body.  Sometimes  t lie 
yellowness  is  the  first  symptom.  From  the  time  of  the 
appearance  of  the  yellow  hue,  many  of  the  preliminary 
symptoms  may  diminish.  The  shades  of  yellowness  are 
various,  from  a  light  yellow  to  a  deep  orange  hue,  ana 
in  some  cases  greenish,  or  even  almost  black,  —  when  it 
is  known  as  green  or  black  jaundice.  Jaundice  arises 
from  the  excretion  of  bile  being  prevented  and  retained 
in  the  blood,  or  re-absorbed  and  diffused  throughout  the 
system.  It  depends  upon  various  and  different  internal 
causes.  Any  kind  of  pressure  upon  the  excretory  ducts 
will  occasion  it,  as  by  tumors,  <fce. ;  by  the  ducts  being 
filled  up  by  mucus,  inspissated  bile,  or  biliary  calcu¬ 
lus.  Fits  of  anger,  fear,  alarm,  Ac.,  have  sometimes 
been  directly  followed  by  jaundice.  It  may  also  occur 
as  a  symptom  of  acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
liver.  A  high  atmospheric  temperature  long  continued 
has  also  a  decided  influence  in  producing  certain  forms 
of  this  disease.  In  general,  we  may  expect  a  favorable 
termination  of  this  disease,  except  when  it  depends  upon 
structural  disease  of  the  liver,  or  supervenes  suddenly 
upon  some  great  mental  or  bodily  shock.  The  greenish 
or  darkish  varieties  are  the  most  dangerous.  The  course 
and  duration  of  this  disease  is  various,  in  some  cases  dis¬ 
appearing  or  proving  fatal  as  early  as  the  fourth  day; 
in  others  continuing  for  months  or  years.  Some  kinds 
of  J.  are  absolutely  irremediable,  others  will  pass  away 
without  any  treatment.  In  general,  the  obvious  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  promote  the  secretion  of  the  bile  and  to  favor 
its  removal.  In  general,  mercury  forms  an  essential 
part  in  its  treatment,  together  witli  active  purgatives. 
If  there  he  any  spasmodic  pain  iu  the  right  side,  opium 
and  the  warm  hath  should  bo  used  ;  a  mild  diet,  and  the 
avoidance  of  all  stimulants  to  be  strictly  enjoined. 

Jan n  (liccri,  a.  Affected  with  the  jaundice.  —  Preju¬ 
diced;  seeing  with  distempered  vision. 

Jaunt,  v.n.  [Old  Eiig.jaunc*,  from  old  Fr.  jancer,  to 
stir,  as  a  horse  in  the  stable  till  he  sweats.]  To  ramble 
here  and  there;  to  make  an  excursion. 

— n.  A  short  journey  ;  atrip;  a  tour;  an  excursion  ;  a 
ramble. 

Jannt'ily,  adv.  See  Jantii.y. 

Jan  ii  t'iucss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  jaunty. 

Jaiint/iug-car,  n.  A  light,  low-backed,  Irish  car. 

Jaunt  y,  u.  SccJanty. 

Jaunt,  ( zhow-roo ',)  a  river  of  Brazil,  joins  the  Paraguay 
River  about  Lat.  15°  S.,  after  a  general  8. E.  course  of 
about  220  m. 

Ja  va,  a  large  and  fertile  island  of  the  Eastern  Archi¬ 
pelago,  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  and  the  centre,  as  well 
as  the  most  valuable  of  their  Indian  possessions.  It 
lies  between  6°  and  7°  S.  Lat..  and  105°  and  115°  E. 
Lon.;  separated  from  Sumatra  on  the  W.  by  the  straits 
of  Sunda;  E.  by  those  of  Bali  from  the  island  of  that 
name;  having  N.  the  Sea  of  Java  between  it  and  Bor¬ 
neo,  and  S.  the  Indian  Ocean.  Its  general  configuration 
is  not  unlike  that  of  Cuba,  except  that  it  is  not  curved, 
and  it  also  resembles  Cuba  in  its  extent,  fertility,  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  commercial  value,  while  it  supports  eight 
times  her  amount  of  population.  Its  length  \Vr.  to  E.  is 
about  COO  in.;  breadth  varying  from  40  to  130  in.  Area , 
inclusive  of  the  adjacent  island  of  Madura,  51,336  sq.  m. 
Phys.  Geog.  Most  part  of  the  surface  is  mountainous. 
A  mountain-chain,  obviously  of  volcanic  origin,  runs  W. 
and  E.  entirely  through  the  centre  of  the  island  ;  its 
peaks  varying  in  elevation  from  6,000  to  probably  12,000 
feet.  The  S.  coast  is  usually  bold  and  rocky,  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  unsafe  for  shipping;  t lie  N.  shore  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  low  and  marshy,  and  has  many  tolerable  harbors 
and  roadsteads.  Rivers  numerous,  but  very  few  of  any 
size.  The  largest  is  the  Solo,  running  through  nearly 
the  centre  of  the  island,  and  disemboguing  on  the  N. 
coast,  opposite  Madura.  Its  length  may  be  estimated  at 
400  m.,  l£ths  of  which  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  200 
tons.  There  are  many  extensive  swamps,  and  in  the 
mountains  numerous  small  lakes  occupy  the  craters  of 
extinct  volcanoes. — Geol.,  <&c.  Basalt,  hornblende,  and 
other  volcanic  formations  are  abundantly  intermixed 
among  the  primary  rocks  of  the  mountain-region.  On 
either  side  of  the  central  mountain-chain  coarse  lime¬ 
stone  and  argillaceous  iron-stone  are  very  prevalent 
strata,  and  are  covered,  especially  in  the  lower  lands, 
with  a  volcanic  mould  of  great  richness,  in  some  places 
12  feet  in  depth.  The  N.  coast  rests  entirely  upon  coral. 
Metals  are  few.  Mineral  springs  of  various  kinds  are 
met  with,  besides  naphtha  and  petroleum  wells.  Clin. 
The  seasons  are  divided  into  the  wet  and  dry.  The 
former  accompanies  the  monsoon  from  October  to  March 
or  April;  the  latter,  the  E.  monsoon,  which  lasts  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  On  the  N.  coast,  where  the  ther¬ 
mometer  sometimes  r*ses  to  90°  Fahr.,  the  climate  is 
very  unfavorable  to  Europeans;  but  in  the  interior,  at 
an  elevation  of  4,000  feet,  where  the  temperature  ranges 
between  50°  and  00°,  no  deleterious  influence  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  atmospheric  conditions.  Earthquakes 
are  frequent,  but  thunderstorms  are  unknown.  Yy.  J. 
has  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  It  is  distinguished  by 
the  variety  and  superior  excellence  of  its  fruits  and 
other  vegetable  products,  which  comprise  many  of  the 
most  valuable  common  to  tropical  latitudes.  Denso 
forests  of  teak  and  other  heavy  timber,  useful  for  ship¬ 
building,  cover  a  great  part  of  the  interior,  especially 
toward  the  E.  end  of  the  island.  The  Javanese  teak  is 
interior  in  hardness  and  solidity  to  that  of  Malabar, 
while  superior  in  those  respects  to  that  of  Burmah,  and 
is  said  to  excel  every  other  variety  in  durability.  The 
sago  and  many  other  palms,  the  very  curious  pitcher- 
plant  ( Nepenthes  distillatoria ), and  t  wo  virulently  poison¬ 
ous  plants,  the  anchar ,  and  the  chelik .  are  indigenous. 
The  latter,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  island,  is  a  large 


creeping  shrub,  and  is  identical  with  the  celebrated 
upas,  (q.v.) —  Zoul.  The  aggregate  number  of  mam¬ 
malia  has  been  estimated  at  60,  including  the  royal  and 
black  tigers,  rhinoceros,  several  kinds  of  deer,  wild  hog, 
wild  Java  ox,  and  the  buffalo.  Crocodiles  and  other  large 
reptiles  infest  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  and  marshes ; 
and  upwards  of  twenty  venomous  serpents  are  enumer¬ 
ated,  including  some  <>t  enormous  size.  Birds  are  in  im¬ 
mense  variety;  the  bird  of  Paradise  visits  J.,  and  the 
edible  nests  of  the  sea-swallow  (hirundo  esculrnta )  form 
an  important  and  valuable  article  of  trade  for  the 
Chinese  market.  This  singular  product  is  obtained 
in  the  greatest  perfection  from  deep,  damp,  but  in¬ 
accessible  caves  along  the  rugged  parts  of  the  coasts. 
These  are  government  property,  and,  when  they  can  he 
suitably  guarded,  produce  a  considerable  revenue.  The 
nests  are  taken  twice  a  year,  and  assorted  in  three  qual¬ 
ities,  the  best  being  the  whitest,  or  those  taken  away 
before  they  have  been  soiled  by  the  food  or  /frees  of  the 
young  birds.  The  supply  of  nests  being  limited  and  un¬ 
susceptible  of  increase,  and  being,  at  the  same  time, 
highly  prized  by  the  rich  and  luxurious  Chinese,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  real  or  supposed  invigorating  powers, 
they  bring  very  high  prices;  the  choicest  sorts  selling 
for  from  $25  to  $30  per  lb.,  and  the  inferior  for  about  $6. 
Agric.  Prod.  The  vast  majority  of  the  Javanese  are  a 
people  of  husbandmen.  The  wealth  of  a  province  or 
village  is  measured  by  the  extent  and  ferlility  of  its 
land,  its  facilities  tor  rice  irrigation,  and  the  number  of 
its  buffaloes.  Four-fifths  of  the  entire  population  are 
engaged  in  agriculture,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  the 
whole  island  were  under  cultivation,  no  area  of  land  of 
the  same  extent  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe  could 
surpass  it,  either  in  the  quantity,  quality,  or  value  of  its 
vegetable  productions.  At  present,  only  about  one- 
third  part  of  the  surface  is  under  culture  ;  and  yet,  J.  not 
only  produces  enough  of  corn  for  its  own  consumption, 
but  is  the  granary  of  the  E.  Archipelago,  and  even  of 
Singapore.  Within  the  last  20  years,  the  cultivation  of 
all  its  great  staples  has  wonderlully  increased  ;  and  the 
progress  of  the  island  has  been  more  remarkable  than 
that  of  either  Brazil  or  Cuba.  The  husbandry  of  the 
Javanese  may  be  said  to  exhibit,  upon  the  whole,  neat¬ 
ness  and  order.  It  is  true,  the  implements  of  agricul¬ 
ture  are  few  and  simple;  but,  as  well  as  the  processes  of 
husbandry,  they  are  more  perfect,  and  imply  a  greater 
degree  of  intelligence  than  those  of  any  Asiatic  people, 
the  Chinese  excepted.  Rice  is  a  principal  article  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  is  the  leading  food  of  all  classes;  it  is  grown 
everywhere  where  water  is  to  be  had.  Coffee,  however, 
is  the  great  commercial  staple  of  the  island,  and  is  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  sugar,  the  growth  of  which  has 
nearly  kept  pace  during  late  years  with  the  coffee-crop. 
Since  1839,  the  govt,  spice  monopoly  has  been  done 
away  with,  and  the  cultivation  of  spices  permitted  with¬ 
out  restriction.  Indigo  succeeds  well,  and  bids  fair  to 
rival  that  of  India.  Tobacco,  cotton,  pepper,  the  cere¬ 
als,  a  great  variety  of  pulses  and  vegetable  oils,  the 
sweet  potato,  cocoa,  betel,  Ac.,  are  all  extensively  pro¬ 
duced.  The  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  J  is  claimed  as 
govt,  property,  and  it  is  only  in  the  residencies  in  the 
N.W.  part  of  the  island  that  there  are  private  estates, 
chiefly  owned  by  Hollanders.  The  bulk  of  the  natives 
are  held  in  strict  subjection  as  agricultural  laborers. 
The  landlords,  whether  govt,  tenants  or  private  land¬ 
owners,  enforce  one  day's  gratuitous  work  out  of  seven 
from  all  the  laborers  on  their  estates,  and  they  are  be¬ 
sides  entitled  to  as  much  work  as  they  choose  to  claim, 
on  the  sole  condition  of  paying  each  man  the  wages 
ruling  in  the  district.  Great  power  is  vested  in  the 
Resident,  and  bis  European  and  native  officials,  to  en¬ 
force  a  strict  adherence  to  all  the  laws  regulating  labor. 
The  whole  of  the  exports  from  J.  to  the  Netherlands 
are  carried  by,  and  the  property  of,  the  Nederland  sche. 
Handel  Maatschappj.  This  trading  corporation  was 
established  at  Amsterdam  iu  1824,  with  a  capital  of 
37,000,000  fl.  ($15,54o,000),  but  which  was  subsequently 
reduced  to  24.000.000  fl.  ($10,000,000).  Manuf.  are  few, 
and  principally  domestic,  comprising  coarse  cotton 
fabrics,  leather  and  saddlery,  matting,  bam  boo- work, 
match-locks,  copper- wares,  Ac.  The  coins  in  circula¬ 
tion  are  similar  to  those  current  in  Holland,  but  Chi¬ 
nese  weights  are  invariably  used  in  all  commercial  trans¬ 
actions.  —  Govt.  <fr.  Since  1832,  this  island  lias  been 
governed  in  an  absolute  manner,  under  a  colonial  policy 
introduced  by  General  Van  den  Bosch,  in  that  year,  and 
known  avs  the  “culture  system.”  It  is  based  in  princi¬ 
ple  on  the  forced  labor  of  the  natives,  which  is  directed 
to  produce  not  only  at  sufficiency  of  food  for  themselves, 
but  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  colonial  produce 
best  suited  for  the  European  market.  To  carry  out  the 
“culture  system,”  there  exists  a  complicated  bureau¬ 
cratic  administration,  the  functions  of  which  descend 
into  the  minutiae  of  public  and  private  life.  The  whole 
of  including  the  neighboring  island  of  Madura,  is 
divided  into  24  prove.,  or  residencies,  each  governed 
by  a  Resident,  who  has  under  him  an  Assistant- Resi¬ 
dent,  and  a  number  of  inspectors,  called  Controleurs. 
All  these  functionaries  must  bo  citizens  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  the  higher  class  must  have  gone  through  an 
examination  at  the  college  of  Delft,  near  Rotterdam. 
The  Resident  and  his  assistants  exercise  absolute  con¬ 
trol  over  the  prove,  iu  their  charge;  not,  however,  di¬ 
rectly,  hut  by  means  of  a  vast  hierarchy  of  native  offi¬ 
cials,  who  receive  either  salaries  or  percentages  on  the 
amount  of  produce  cultivated  by  the  natives.  The  lat¬ 
ter  are  controlled  by  these  means  in  all  their  actions, 
and  incited  to  labor;  and  the  better  to  insure  such  con¬ 
trol,  a  register  is  kept  by  the  Resident  of  the  number 
of  people  in  each  village,  with  the  mime  and  condition  of 
each,  ami  the  minutest  particulars  affecting  then'  char¬ 
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acter  and  occupation.  No  person  is  allowed  to  move  from 
one  place  to  another  without  a  passport,  and  no  occupa¬ 
tion  of  any  kind  can  be  engaged  in  without  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  authorities.  There  is  a  regular  and  unceas¬ 
ing  personal  intercourse  between  the  native  chiefs  and 
the  controleurs,  who  act  as  the  immediate  agents  of  the 
Resident.  The  superior  administration  of  J.  and  execu¬ 
tive  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor-General,  appointed 
by  the  Dutch  govt.,  who  is  at  the  same  time  viceroy  of 
all  the  Netherlands  Indies.  He  is  assisted  by  a  council 
of  5  members,  who,  however,  have  no  share  in  the  execu¬ 
tive,  and  can  act  only  as  a  Court  of  Advice.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  represents  the  legislative  as  well  as  execu¬ 
tive  authority.  He  has  the  right  of  passing  laws  and 
regulations  for  the  administration  of  the  colony,  which 
remain  in  force  until  sanctioned  or  disallowed  by  the 
States-General  of  the  mother-country.  He  is  also  coin- 
mander-iu-chief  of  the  naval  and  military  forces  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  East  Indian  seas. — Army,  dr.  The  regular 
army  numbers,  on  the  average,  about  30,000  men,  chiefly 
European  infantry.  The  navy  comprises 3  steam  frigates 
3  corvettes,  and  25  smaller  craft,  such  as  sloops-of-wai 
Ac. — Religion ,  dc.  It  is  impossible  to  say  precisely  wh«^ 
Hindoo  civilization  and  religion  were  introduced  into  J., 
though  it  must  have  been  very  early  iu  the  Christian 
a?ra.  Buddhism  was  superndded  about  the  10th  cent., 
and  there  are  many  old  Buddhist  temples  scattered 
throughout  the  island,  memorials  of  the  former  preva¬ 
lence  of  that  religion.  The  most  famous  is  that  called 
Born  Buddor ,  the  most  elaborate  monument  of  the  Bud¬ 
dhist  style  of  architecture  anywhere  existing.  It  is  a  9- 
storied  pyramid  of  a  square  form,  measuring  about  400 
feet  across.  The  five  lower  stories  consist  of  narrow 
terraces  running  round  the  building,  rising  on  an  aver¬ 


Fig.  1439.  —  SECTION  OF  the  temple  of  boro  buddor. 


age  about  8  feet  the  one  above  the  other.  On  their  outer 
edge  is  a  range  of  buildings  of  the  most  various  and 
fantastic  outline,  covered  with  small  spires  and  cupolas 
of  various  shapes  and  forms,  the  principal  ones  covering 
436  niches,  occupied  by  as  many  statues  of  Buddha  as 
large  as  life,  seated  in  the  usual  attitude  with  his  legs 
crossed.  Above  are  three  circular  terraces,  the  outer 
ornamented  with  32,  the  next  with  24,  and  the  upper 
with  16  small  domes,  each  containing  a  seated  statue  of 
Buddha,  which  can  be  seen  through  the  open  Work  of 
their  roofs.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  the  pagoda. 
Towards  theclose  of  the  14th  century,  Mohammedanism 
found  a  footing  in  the  eastern  provinces,  and  soon  be¬ 
came  the  faith  of  the  country.  Actually,  however,  the 
widest  toleration  prevails,  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
ministers  of  all  Christian  sects  are  equally  remunerated 
by  the  govt.  Education  is  equally  advanced.  —  bihab. 
The  Javanese,  as  a  people,  are  the  most  progressive  of 
any  in  the  Occidental  Archipelago.  They  only, of  those 
inhabiting  that  zone,  have  a  native  calendar,  and  have 
made  any  progress  towards  civilization.  The  germs  of 
art  and  science  they  appear  to  have  received  from  the 
Hindoos.  Slavery,  so  called,  was  abolished  in  J.  by  a 
law  which  came  into  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1860.  —  Hist. 
The  history  of  this  island  cannot,  with  any  degree  of 
confidence,  be  traced  further  than  the  latter  portion  of 
the  12th  cent.  From  that  time  down  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Islamisni.  at  the  close  of  the  15th  cent.,  the 
religion  of  the  people  was  a  modified  Hindooism,  and 
ft  number  of  independent  states  existed  in  the  island. 
The  Hindoo  kingdom  of  Mojopahit  was  overthrown  by 
the  Arabs  in  1478.  The  Portuguese  reached  J.  in  1511, 
and  the  Dutch  in  1595.  The  latter  founded  Batavia  in 
1619,  and  gradually  consolidated  their  power  on  the 
island,  though  for  a  long  period  engaged  in  internecine 
conflicts  with  the  native  princes.  In  1811,  the  island 
was  taken  by  the  English,  who  held  it  till  1816,  when, 
in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  it  was  restored  to 
the  Hollanders.  Chie  f  Towns.  Batavia  (the  cap. ),  and 
Surabaya.  J*op.  in  1872  (including  Madura),  17,298,200. 

Ja  va,  in  New  Fork,  a  post- village  and  township  of 
Wyoming  co.,  abt.  28  m.  S.E.  of  Buffalo;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  (1870),  1,956. 

Java  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Wyoming 
co.,  about  18  m.  W.S.W.  of  Warsaw. 

Ja'van.  (Script.)  The  fourth  son  of  Japheth,  (Gen. 
x.  2,  4.)  This  name  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  Jon, 
whence  comes  Ionia. 

Javanese',  a.  (Geog.)  Relating  to  Java. 

— n.  sing,  and  pi.  A  native,  or  the  natives,  of  Java. 

(Geog.)  Belonging,  or  having  reference  to  Java. 

Java  Sea,  that  portion  of  the  Eastern  Sea  which  lies 
between  the  island  of  Java  to  the  south,  Sumatra  to 
the  west,  the  islands  of  Bauca,  Billiton,  and  Borneo  to 
the  north,  and  the  island  of  Celebes  to  the  <  ;i- 1 .  The 
width  of  the  sea  between  Java  and  Borneo  is  250  miles, 
and  it  is  crossed  by  two  approved  routes  to  China,  the 
one  by  the  Straits  of  Macassar,  and  the  other  by  Pitt's 
Passage.  Lon.  between  107°  and  VI 5°  E. 


JAY 


JEFF 


JEFF  1369 


Java  Village,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  co.,  about  58  m.  S.W.  of  Rochester. 

Jav  elin,  n.  [Fr .javilinc;  Sp .jabulina,  from  jabali,  a 
wild  boar;  Fort,  javali ;  Ar.  k/timar  ghabali,  a  moun¬ 
tain  or  wild  boar.J  A  sort  of  spear  about  five  and  a  half 
feet  long,  the  shaft  of  which  is  of  steel-pointed  wood. 

Javelle'  Water.  ( Chem .)  See  Supplement. 

Jaw,  7i.  [F r.joue;  Jr .  giall,  probably  allied  to  Lat. 
genu ;  Or.  gmus ;  Sans,  hanu,  the  jawbone,  the  jaw.' 


raphy  of  him,  publishing  the  work  under  the  title  of 
Th*’  Life  and  Correspondence,  o  f  John  Jay.  I).  1858. 

Jay,  in  Jndianatt\n  E.  co.,  adjoining  Ohio;  amt,  about 
370  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Salanionie  and  Wabash  rivers.  i8ar- 
face,  undulating;  soil, generally  fertile.  Cap.  Portland. 
Pop.  15,000. 

Jay.  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co. ;  pop. 
about  2,-00. 

Jay,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-office  of  Saginaw  co 


The  bones  of  the  mouth  in  which  the  teeth  are  fixed ;|  Jay,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Essex 


the  maxillary-bone.  See  Maxilla. 


co.,  abt.  145  m.  N.of  Albany;  pop.  (1870),  2,496. 


(Naut.)  One  of  the  two  sides  forming  the  semi-circu-  Jay,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Elk  co. ;  pop.  about 


lar  opening  at  the  thick  end  of  a  gaff  or  boom.  The 
object  is  to  half  encircle  the  mast,  so  that,  the  other 
half  circle  being  completed  with  rope,  the  spar  may  at 
once  be  prevented  from  leaving  the  mast,  and  permitted 
to  run  up  and  down  when  necessary. 

( Railroads .)  That  part  of  the  framing  of  a  railroad- 
car  or  truck  by  which  an  axle-box  is  held  laterally, 
and  in  which  it  may  move  vertically  ;  an  axle-guard. 
(U.  S.) —  Webster. 

— Wordy  abuse;  insolent  language;  as,  give  me  none  of 
your  jaw,  (Vulgar.) 

Jaw,  v.  a.  and  «.  To  abuse  grossly;  to  scold.  (Vulgar.) 

Jawana,  Djawana,  Joana,  a  town  in  the  island  of  I 
Java,  30  in.  from  Jepara.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  gover¬ 
nor,  and  has  a  fort.  Its  trade  is  considerable.  Pop.  \ 
12,800.  — The  river  Jawana  is  one  of  the  largest  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Java,  taking  its  rise  in  an  inland  lake,  and 
falling  into  the  Java  Sea.  It  is  navigable  by  praam  to 
its  source. 

Jawbone,  n.  The  maxillary-bone;  the  jaw. 

JawiMl',  a.  Having  jaws;  denoting  the  appearance  of 
the  jaws. 

Jaw'-tonttl,  n.  One  of  the  grinders. 

Ja  worow.  (ya-ror'o,)  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia.  25 
m.  from  Lemberg,  where  Catharine,  empress  of  Russia, 
was  first  seen  by  Peter  the  Great;  pop.  4,200. 

Jaw'y,  a.  Relating  to  the  jaws. 

Jaxt>,  (yakst,)  a  river  of  Germany,  rising  near  Ellwangen, 
and,  after  a  course  of  100  m.  joining  the  Neckar  7  miles 
from  Heilbronn. 

Jay,  7i.  ( Ornith .)  [Fr.  geai ;  Sp.  gayo,  jackdaw;  al¬ 

lied  to  Fr.  gai;  Sp.  gayte.ro,  showy,  and  gayar ,  to  vari¬ 
egate,  from  the  brilliancy  of  its  plumage.  See  Gay.] 

( Zobl. )  A  genus  of  Insessores  birds  ( Garrulus ,  Cuvier), 
differing  from  the  genus  Corrus  by  having  weaker  man¬ 
dibles,  terminating  in  a  sudden  and  nearly  equal  curve. 
The  tail  is  cuneiform,  not  long ;  and  the  slender  feathers 
of  the  forehead  can  he  erected  like  a  crest.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  jay  ( Cor v ns  glandarius ,  Linn.)  nidificates  in 
woods,  and  builds  a  simple  nest  of  sticks  and  slender 
twigs ;  the  female  lays  five  or  six  eggs,  of  a  grayish  ash 
color,  mixed  with  green,  and  faintly  spotted  with  brown. 
The  young  associate  with  the  parents  till  the  following 
spring,  when  they  separate  to  form  new  pairs.  The 
Blue  jay,  Oai'rulus  cristatus,  is  a  N.  American  species, 
E.  of  the  Missouri, 
is  smaller  than  the 
European,  but  more 
elegant,  with  a  tail 
much  longer  in  pro¬ 
portion;  the  head  is 
handsomely  crested, 
with  loose  silky 
plumes;  bill  black; 
legs  b  r  own;  t.  h  e 
whole  bird  is  of  a  fine 
blue  color  on  the 
upper  parts,  with  the 
wings  ami  tail  marked 
by  numerous  black 
bars ;  neck  encircled 
with  a  black  collar ; 
under  parts  blossom- 
color,  with  a  slight 
cast  of  blue ;  tail 
tipped  with  white ; 
legs,  feet,  and  thighs  of  a  dusky  brown 
discordant  than  the  European  jay  ,  but  its  manners  are 
very  similar.  It  is  a  great  destroyer  of  Indian  corn, 
often  assembling  in  large  flocks  to  devour  it. 

Jay,  John,  an  eminent  American  jurist  and  statesman, 
and  first  chief-justice  of  the  U.  States,  b.  at  New  York, 
1745.  After  studying  at  Columbia  (then  King’s)  Col¬ 
lege,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1774  was  chosen 
a  delegate  to  the  first  American  Congress,  at  Philadel¬ 
phia.  In  1776  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  congress; 
in  1777  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  constitution  of  New  York;  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  was  appointed  chief-justice  of  that  State. 
He  was  next  sent  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Spain; 
and,  in  1782,  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Great  Britain.  The  definitive 
treaty  having  been  signed  in  September,  1783,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  U.  States;  and  in  1794  was  sent  as  envoy- 
extraordinary  to  Great  Britain,  where  ho  concluded  the 
boundary  treaty  which  has  been  "ailed  after  his  name. 
In  1795  he  was  elected  governor  of  his  native  State; 
this  post  he  continued  to  occupy  till  1801,  when  he  de¬ 
clined  a  re-election,  as  well  as  a  re-appointment  to  the 
office  of  chief-justice  of  the  U.  States,  and  passed  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days  in  retirement.  D.  1829. 

jjiy  William,  son  of  the  preceding,  n.  17 <9,  was  one 
of  the  most  active  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  the  author  of  several  works  in  aid  of  the  same  cause. 
These  were  collected  and  published  at  Boston,  with  the 
title  Miscellaneous  Writings  m  Slavery,  1854.  He  wm 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Biblical  Society, 
and  served  as  President  of  the  Peace  Society.  In  1M-, 
he  edited  his  lather's  correspondence,  and  wrote  a  biog- 
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( Garrulus  cristatua.) 

Its  nr  to  is  less 


1,200. 

Jay,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Orleans  co. ;  pop. 
about  600. 

Jay  Court-House,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of 
Jay  co. 

Jay  IB  a  wit,  in  California ,  a  village  of  El  Dorado  co., 
about  12  in.  W.  of  Placerville. 

Jay  nes'ville,  in  Mississippi ,  a  post-village  of  Coving¬ 
ton  co. 

Jaynes'vHle,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  situated  on 
the  boundary-line  between  Carbon  and  Luzerne  cos., 
about  15  in.  N.W.  of  Mauch  Chunk. 

Jaz'orant,  n.  (Mil.)  A  frock  of  mail  without  sleeves, 
lighter  than  the  hauberk. 

Jealous,  (jtl'us,)  a.  [Fr.  jalcux ;  Lat.  zelus,  zeal,  jeal¬ 
ously  ;  Gr.  zelos,  eager  rivalry. J  Suspicious  ;  apprehensive 
of  rivalship ;  uneasy,  through  fear  that  another  has  with¬ 
drawn,  or  may  withdraw  from  one  the  affections  of  a 
person  he  loves,  or  enjoy  some  good  which  he  desires  to 
obtain;  suspicious  that  we  may  nut  enjoy  the  affection 
or  respect  of  others;  solicitous  to  defend  the  honor  of; 
concerned  for  the  character  of;  suspiciously  vigilant  or 
fearful ;  anxiously  careful  and  concerned  for. 

Jealously,  adv.  With  jealousy  or  suspicion;  emu- 
lously;  with  suspicious  fear  or  vigilance. 

Joal'oiiMiies.s,  7i.  The  state  of  being  jealous;  sus¬ 
picion. 

Jealousy,  n.  [F»\  jalousie.]  The  quality  of  being 
jealous;  a  painful  suspicion  of  rivalry;  that  passion 
or  peculiar  uneasiness  which  arises  from  the  fear  that 
a  rival  may  rob  us  of  the  affections  of  one  whom  we 
love,  or  the  suspicion  that  he  has  already  done  it;  sus¬ 
picious  fear  or  apprehension;  caution  or  vigilance 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  or  honor  of  others. 

Joan,  (zhahn.)  The  French  name  for  John,  7.  v. 

Joan,  or  Jean  Babel,  a  seaport-town  near  the  N.W.  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  island  of  Hayti,  W.  Indies. 

Joan  (PAngely,  (St.,)  (- danzh’le. ,)  a  town  of  France, 
dep.  Char ente  Inferieure,  on  the  Boutoum,  35  111.  from 
La  Rochelle.  Manuf.  Wine  and  brandy.  Pop.  6,243. 

Joan  <lo  Luz,  (St.,)  (-de(r)'loos,)  a  town  of  France, 
dep.  Basses  Pyrenees,  11  m.  from  Bayonne.  It  is  de¬ 
fended  by  two  forts.  Pop.  2,500. 

Joan  1*1  od  do  fl*ort,  (St.,)  ( pe'ai  de(r)  por,)  a  town 
of  France,  dept.  Basses  Pyrenees,  on  the  Nive,  on  the 
Spanish  frontier,  23  m.  from  Bayonne.  It  has  a  citadel, 
commanding  three  passes  which  lead  from  France  into 
Spain.  Pop.  1,800.  Near  this  place  is  the  pass  of  Ron- 
ces valles,  where,  in  778,  the  army  of  Charlemagne  was 
defeated,  and  Roland,  the  distinguished  paladin,  mor¬ 
tally  wounded. 

Joan  no  d’Arc.  See  Joan  of  Arc. 

JoaiiN'villo,  iu  Pennsylvania ,  a  P.  0.  of  Luzerne  co. 

Joars,  n.  pi.  (Naut.)  See  Jeers. 

J o  ba,  Gkba,  a  river  of  Guinea,  W.  Africa.  Its  source  is 
unknown,  but  its  mouth  is  in  Lat.  11°  40'  N.,  Lon.  15° 
14'  W.  Here  it  is  15  m.  across. 

Jcb'lisito.H,  one  of  the  chief  tribes  of  the  land  of  Ca¬ 
naan  ;  they  dwelt  in  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  to  the  N.  of  the  Ilittites.  Their  capital 
was  Jebus,  afterwards  called  Salem  ;  and,  according  to 
some,  was  the  site,  at  a  later  period,  ot  the  city  ot  Jeru¬ 
salem. 

Jooosii'aii,  king  of  Judah,  began  his  reign  at  the  age 
of  18,  about  599  b.  c.  He  sat  on  the  throne,  however, 
only  a  short  time,  being  carried  prisoner  to  Babylon  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  when  the  latter  took  Jerusalem.  He 
remained  in  captivity  till  the  year  560  B.  C.,and  was  then 
placed  by  Evil-Merodach  among  the  princes  of  his  court. 
Zedekiah,  his  brother,  succeeded  him. 

Jed,  a  river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Roxburgh,  rises  on  the 
English  Border,  and  flows  Nfto  join  the  Teviot  below 
Jedburgh. 

Je<l'«lo,  the  cap.  of  Japan.  See  Yedo. 

Jed  do,  ill  Michigan ,  a  post-office  of  St.  Clair  co. 

Je<l'<lo,  in  New  York ,  a  post-office  of  Orleans  co. 

Je<I'<lo,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Jefferson  co. 

Jeri'do,  in  Pennsylvania,  a.  post-village  of  Luzerne  co., 
about  22  111.  S.  of  Wilkesbarre. 

Jed'do,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Marquette  co. 

Jee,  v.a.  and  n.  See  Gee. 

Joel,  n.  A  shallow  lake  or  morass.  (India.) 

Jeer,  v.n.  [G.  scheren ,  0.  G.  scerran,  to  shear,  cut,  lop, 
shave;  O.scherz,  jest,  joke,  scherze.n ,  to  quiz,  to  jeer.] 
To  scoff;  to  deride;  to  flout;  to  gibe;  to  mock;  to  utter 
severe,  sarcastic  reflections. 

—v.  a.  To  make  a  mock  of ;  to  treat  with  scoffs  or  derision. 

-n.  Railing  language;  scoff;  taunt;  biting  jest ;  flout; 
gibe;  mockery;  derision  ;  scornful  ridicule. 

Jeer'er,  n.  A  scoffer  ;  a  railer;  a  scorner;  a  mocker. 

Jeer'in^ly,  adv.  With  raillery;  scornfully  ;  contempt¬ 
uously;  in  mockery. 

Jeers,  7i.  pi.  See  Jears. 

JefTerson,  Thomas,  third  President  of  the  U.  States 
b.  1743,  at  Shadwell,  Albemarle  county,  Virginia.  His 
father  had  been  employed  in  various  boundary  surveys, 
and  aided  in  constructing  the  first  map  of  Virginiaever 
made,  lie  died  in  1757,  bequeathing  to  his  son  the  lands 
on  which  the  future  president  had  been  born  and  for 
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many  years  lived.  After  receiving  a  tolerable  prelim, 
inary  education.  Jefferson  studied  at  the  college  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary  at  Williamsburg,  and  learned  a  great 
deal  from  Its  professor  of  mathematics,  a  Scotchman, 
Dr.  Small,  whose  varied  services  to  his  early  culture  are 
gratefully  acknowledged  in  his  autobiography.  He  whs 
a  student  of  law,  when  at  the  door  of  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia  he  heard  with  sympathy 
and  admiration  Patrick  Henry  declaim  against  tho 
Stamp- Act.  Two  years  later  he  went  to  the  bar,  and 
was  rising  to  eminence  in  bis  profession,  when  he  di¬ 
verged  permanently  into  politics.  In  1769  he  had  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  for  his 
native  county,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  negroes.  He  soon  became  one  of 
the  leaders  of  those  younger  members  of  the  house  who 
were  for  hold  measures,  and  who  disliked  the  timidity  of 
their  senior  fellow-representatives.  On  the  dissolution 
of  the  Virginia  Assembly  by  the  Governor,  after  its  as¬ 
sertion  of  the  right  of  self-taxation,  Jefferson  joined 
Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  and  others,  in  protesting. 
In  1773  he  aided  in  organizing  the  standing  committee 
of  correspondence,  which  proved  an  important  agency 
in  the  American  revolution,  maintaining  as  it  did  a  con¬ 
stant  communication  between  the  disaffected  provinces. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Virginia  convention  which 
met  independently  of  the  British  authorities.  To  the 
General  Congress  Jefferson  was  sent  as  one  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  Virginia,  and  the  original  draught  of  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence  was  his  handiwork.  He  retired 
from  Congress  to  labor  in  the  Legislature  of  his  native 
State,  where  he  procured  the  abolition  of  entails,  and 
after  a  long  struggle,  that  of  the  Anglican  Church  es¬ 
tablishment.  He  advocated  a  general  scheme  of  State 
education,  and,  with  even  less  success,  a  plan  for  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  hail  any  military  ambition  or  skill,  and  con¬ 
tented  himself  during  the  war  of  independence  with 
discharging  the  civil  duties  of  the  governorship  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1779.  lie  had  twice 
previously  declined,  lor  domestic  reasons,  a  mission  to 
Europe;  which  he  accepted,  however,  at  the  peace, 
when  he  was  sent  to  Paris  ostensibly  to  regulate,  in  the 
company  of  Franklin  and  Adams,  treaties  of  commerce 
with  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  these  negotiations  his 
principal  success  was  with  Frederick  the  Great,  then  on 
the  verge  of  the  grave.  He  succeeded  Franklin  as  min¬ 
ister  at  Paris,  and  witnessed  with  sympathy  the  early 
scenes  of  the  French  revolution.  On  his  way  home, 
towards  the  close  of  1789,  he  was  met  by  the  offer  of 
the  Secretaryship  of  State,  w  hich  lie  accepted  rather  re¬ 
luctantly,  as  lie  would  have  preferred  to  return  to  Paris. 
He  entered  on  his  duties  in  March  of  1790,  and  was 
the  leader  of  the  Democratic  section  of  the  Cabinet  in 
opposition  to  the  Federal  one  led  by  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton ;  and  the  President,  "Washington,  had  no  small  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  his  divided  ministry  work.  At  the 
close  of  1793,  Jefferson  resigned,  and  returned  to  his 
plantation  to  occupy  himself  with  study  ami  agricul¬ 
ture;  but  he  could  not  forget  politics,  and  in  his  retire¬ 
ment  lie  directed  in  some  measure  the  councils  and 
operations  of  the  Democratic  Anti-Federalists,  the  party 
opposed  to  Washington.  In  1796  he  was  put  forward  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
Federalist  Adams,  becoming,  however,  Vice-President. 
At  the  Presidential  election  of  1801,  he  and  Aaron  Burr 
received  an  equal  number  of  votes,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  with  whom  the  decision  then  lay, 
elected  Jefferson.  The  great  event  of  his  first  Presi¬ 
dency  w  as  his  negotiation  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
which  had  been  ceded  to  France  by  Spain.  At  the  ex¬ 
piry  of  his  term  of  office  he  was  reelected  by  a  large 
majority.  His  second  Presidency  was  distinguished  by 
the  promptitude  and  stringency  with  which  he  laid,  and 
for  a  year  maintained,  an  embargo  on  all  outward- 
bound  American  vessels,  when  the  commerce  of  the 
States  was  threatened  with  obstruction  by  Napoleon 
and  the  policy  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  right-of-search  claims  on  the  other.  At 
the  close  of  his  second  Presidency,  J.  w  ithdrew  defi¬ 
nitively  into  private  life,  still  taking  a  keen  interest, 
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however,  both  in  public  and  local  affairs.  Through  his 
exertions  the  University  of  Virginia  was  founded  in  his 
native  State.  His  later  years  were  a  little  clouded  by 
pecuniary  difficulties,  the  result  of  obligations  incurred 
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In  behalf  of  a  friend.  lie  applied  to  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  to  allow  him  to  dispose  of  his  property  by  lot¬ 
tery,  to  raise  a  fund  in  his  necessity.  The  application 
was  preceded  by  the  composition  of  a  paper  entitled 
Thoughts  on  Lotteries ,  and  which  contains  a  brief  retro¬ 
spect  of  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  his 
country,  prominent  among  them  being  the  changes  he 
had  effected  in  the  Legislature  of  his  native  State.  An 
autobiography  which  he  had  commenced,  and  which  is 
printed  in  his  works,  stops  unfortunately  at  the  close 
of  his  residence  in  Paris.  His  Notes  on  Virginia ,  drawn 
upon  the  eve  of  his  mission  to  Europe  at  the  request 
of  a  member  of  the  French  legation  in  Philadelphia, 
have  been  often  printed.  He  d.  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1826,  the  very  day  on  which,  50  years  before,  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  independence  had  been  signed,  and  on  the 
same  day  died,  also,  John  Adams.  It  was  with  J.’s  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  Presidency  that  began,  as  M.  Guizot  has  ob¬ 
served,  the  long  rule  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
U.  States,  and  to  «/.’s  leadership  that  triumph  is  mainly 
due.  His  Memoirs ,  Correspondence,  and  Papers  were 
edited  by  his  grandson,  T.  J.  Randolph,  in  18'29 ;  but 
that  collection  has  been  superseded  by  the  publication 
in  1853  of  his  Writings,  Official  and  Private,  augmented 
from  MSS.  left  by  Randolph,  purchased  by  Congress, 
published  by  its  order,  and  edited  by  H.  A.  Washing¬ 
ton.  A  life  of  J .,  by  Professor  Tucker,  was  published 
in  1837 ;  ami  another,  with  contributions  from  family 
papers,  by  Henry  S.  Randall,  in  1858. 

Jef  Person.  in  Alabama ,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
980  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Locust  Fork  of  Black  Warrior  River, 
and  some  less  important  streams.  Surface,  diversified  ; 
soil,  fertile.  Min.  Coal  and  iron.  Cap.  Elyton.  Pap. 
about  13,000. 

—  A  village  of  Cherokee  co.,  about  145  m.  N.N.E.  of  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

— A  village  of  Marengo  co.,  a  few  tn.  N.W.  of  Linden  co. 

Jefferson,  in  Arkansas,  a  S.E.  central  co. ;  are  a,  abt. 
1,290  sq.  in.  Hirers.  Arkansas,  Saline,  and  Bayou  Bar¬ 
tholomew.  Surface,  nearly  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Pine  Bluff.  Pop.  about  16,600. 

— A  township  of  Sevier  co. 

Jefferson,  in  California ,  a  village  of  Nevada  co.,  on 
the  South  Yuba  River,  about  24  m.  E  N.K  of  Nevada. 

Jefferson,  in  Colorado ,  a  Northern  Central  co. ; 
area,  about  300  sq.  m.  Riven.  South  Fork  of  Platte 
River,  Bear  and  Clear  creeks.  Surface ,  hilly;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Min.  Gold.  Cap.  Golden  City. 

— A  village  of  Park  co.,  about  70  m.  S.W.  of  Denver. 

Jefferson,  in  Georgia,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  about  6:54  sq 
ni.  Rivers.  Ogeechee  River,  and  Big,  Brier,  and  Rocky 
Comfort  creeks.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Min. 
Agate,  caruelian, chalcedony, and  burrstone.  Cap.  Louis¬ 
ville.  7bp.  about  11.000. 

— A  village  of  Camden  co.,  about  110  m.  S.W.  of  Savannah. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Jackson  co.,  about  90  tn.  N.  of 
Milledgeville. 

Jefferson,  in  Florida,  a  N.  co.,  adjoining  Georgia  on 
the  N.,  and  washed  by  Appalaehee  Bay  on  the  S. ;  area , 
abt.  600  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ocilla  River,  and  some  smaller 
streams.  Micosukee  Lake  is  in  the  N.W.  part.  * Sur¬ 
face,  rolling ;  soil ,  fertile.  Cap.  Mouticcilo.  Pop. 
13.410. 

Jef  'ferson.  in  Illinois ,  a  S.  co. ;  area ,  about  530  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Big  Muddy  River,  and  some  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  mostly  level;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  Cap. 
Mount  Vernon.  Pop.  about  16,000. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Cook  co.,  about  9  m.  W. 
of  Chicago;  pip.  of  township  about  1,800. 

Jefferson,  in  Indiana,  a  S.E.  co.,  adjoining  Ken¬ 
tucky;  area,  about  530  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ohio  River,  and 
several  less  important  streams.  Surface ,  diversified; 
soil,  exceedingly  fertile.  Cap.  Madison.  Pop.  (1870), 
29,737. 

— A  township  of  Adams  co. ;  pop.  about  600. 

— ,  “  Allen  co. ;  jwp.  about  1,500. 

— ,  44  Boone  co. ;  pop.  about  1,900. 

— ,  “  Carroll  co. ;  pop.  about  1,200. 

— ,  44  Cass  co. ;  pop.  about  1,400. 

-—A  post-village  and  township  of  Clinton  co.,  about  20  m. 
FI. S.E.  of  Lafayette;  pop.  of  township  about  800. 

— A  township  of  Elkhart  co. ;  pop.  about  1,500. 

— ,  Grant  co. ;  pop.  about  1,700. 

— ,  “  Greene  co. ;  pop.  about  1,2^0. 

— ,  44  Ilenry  co. ;  pop.  about  1,450. 

— ,  u  Huntington  co. ;  pop.  about  1,500. 

— ,  44  Jay  co. ;  pop,  about  1,700. 

— ,  “  Kosciusko  co.;  pop.  about  700. 

— ,  44  Miami  co  ;  pop.  about  1,800. 

— ,  44  Morgan  co.:  pop.  about  1,300. 

— ,  “  Newton  co.  pop.  about  450. 

— ,  44  Noble  co.;  pop.  about  1,500. 

— ,  44  Owen  co. ;  pop.  about  2.300. 

— ,  44  Pike  co.;  pop.  about  2,600. 

— ,  44  Pulaski  co.;  pop.  about  300. 

— ,  44  Putnam  co. ;  pop.  about  1,400. 

— ,  44  Sullivan  co. ;  pop.  about  1,800. 

— ,  “  Switzerland  co. ;  pop.  about  2,800. 

— ,  44  Tipton  co.;  pop.  about  1,900. 

— ,  44  Washington  co. ;  pop.  about  2,000. 

— ,  44  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  about  1.700. 

— ,  “  Wells  co. ;  pop.  about  2,000. 

— ,  “  Whitley  co.;  pop.  about  1,200. 

Jefferson,  in  Iowa,  a  S.E  co. ;  area,  about  432  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Des  Moines  and  Skunk  rivers,  and  Big  Cedar 
and  Warrior  creeks  Surface,  generally  undulating; 
soil,  fertile.  Min.  Stone-coal  in  abuudance.  Cap.  Fair- 
field.  P<p.  in  1870,  17,839 

~-A  township  of  Adair  co. ;  pop.  191. 

— ,  “  Allamakee  co. ;  pop.  1,102, 

•— ,  “  Bremer  co. ;  pop.  758, 


Jef  ferson,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Buchanan  co. ; pop. 
851. 

— A  township  of  Butler  co.;  pop.  516. 

— A  township  of  Clayton  co. ;  pop.  2,218. 

— A  post-township  of  Dubuque  co. ;  pop.  1,391. 

— A  township  of  Fayette  co.;  pop.  539. 

— A  post-town  and  township,  cap.  of  Greene  co.,  about  55 
m.  N.W.  of  Des  Moines.  The  town  is  sometimes  called 
New  Jefferson  ;  pop.  of  township  1,737. 

— A  township  of  Harrison  co. :  pop.  629. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Henry  co.,  about  40  m.  S.  by 
W.  of  Iowa  City;  pop.  of  township  1,463. 

— A  township  of  Johnson  co. ;  pop.  807. 

— A  towuship  of  Lee  co. ;  pop.  993. 

— ,  “  Louisa  co.;  pop.  839. 

— ,  “  Madison  co. ;  pop  598. 

— ,  “  Mahaska  co. ;  pop.  1,067. 

— ,  “  Marshall  co. ;  pop.  561. 

— ,  “  Polk  co. ;  pop.  747. 

— ,  M  Poweshiek  co. ;  pop.  800. 

— ,  44  Ringgold  co.;  pop.  439. 

— ,  “  Taylor  co.;  pop.  712. 

— ,  41  Warren  co. ;  pop.  8S6. 

— ,  “  Wayne  co.;  pop.  643. 

Jefferson,  in  Kansas,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  about  520 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Kansas  River,  Grasshopper  Creek,  and 
several  smaller  streams.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Min.  Coal  and  limestone.  Cap.  Oskaloosa.  Pop. 
(1870),  12.526. 

— A  township  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop.  about  1,100. 

— A  post-township  of  Jefferson  co.;  pop.  about  1.200. 

Jefferson,  ill  Kentucky ,  a  N.W.  co., adjoining  Indiana; 
area,  about  600  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Ohio  River,  Floyd’s  F'ork 
of  Salt  River,  and  Beargrass  Creek.  Surface,  diversified ; 
soil,  very  fertile.  It  was  one  of  the  original  cos.  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  is  now  the  most  populous.  Cap.  Louisville. 
Pop.  about  100,000. 

Jefferson,  in  Louisiana ,  a  S.E.  parish,  forming  a  part 
of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi ;  area .  about  584  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Mississippi  River,  and  numerous  smaller  streams, 
and  Barataria  Bay  and  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
washes  its  S.W.  borders.  Surface,  low,  and  along  the 
borders  occupied  by  extensive  marshes;  soil,  exceedingly 
fertile.  C 'up.  Lafayette.  Pop.  17,780. 

— A  post-village  of  the  above  parish,  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  about  1  m.  above  New  Orleans. 

Jefferson,  in  Maine .  a  post-township  of  Lincoln  co., 
about  20  m.  S.E  of  Augusta;  pop.  about  2,600. 

Jefferson,  in  Maryland,  a  post- village  of  Frederick  co., 
about  83  in.  W.N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Jefferson,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Cass  co. ;  pip. 
about  1,600. 

Jefferson,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-township  of  Hillsdale 
co. ;  pop.  about  2,000. 

— A  village  of  Jackson  co.,  on  Raisin  River  and  Clark's 
Lake,  about  12  m.  S.S.E.  of  Jackson. 

Jefferson,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Houston  co. ; 
pop.  about  200. 

— A  post-township  of  Winona  co. ;  pop.  about  300. 

Jefferson,  ill  Mississippi ,  a  S.W.  co.,  adjoining  Louis¬ 
iana;  area ,  about  530  sq.  hi.  Rivers.  Mississippi  River 
and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface. ,  generally  level; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Fayette.  Pop.  about  17  000. 

JcffersoBi,  in  Missouri,  an  FI.  co.,  adjoining  Illinois; 
area ,  abt.  654  sq  in.  Rivers.  Mississippi,  Big.  aud  Ma- 
raraec  rivers,  and  Joachim,  Plattin,  and  Sandy  creeks. 
Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Lead  in  abun¬ 
dance,  and  also  copper  and  cobalt.  Cap.  Hillsborough. 
Pop.  (1870),  15.378. 

— A  village  of  the  above  co.,  about  18  m.  S.  of  St.  Louis. 

Jefferson,  in  Montana  Territory,  a  S.W.  central  co. ; 
area,  about  6,500  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Missouri,  and  Wisdom  rivers.  Surface,  much  diversi¬ 
fied;  soil,  in  general  fertile.  Cap.  Jefferson  City. 

Jefferson,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Ashe 
co..  about  200  m.  W.N.W.  of  Raleigh  ;  pop.  about  150. 

Jefferson,  in  New  Hampshire,  a.  post-township  of  Coos 
Co. ;  pop.  about  900. 

Jefferson,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Morris  co. ; 
pojr  (1870),  1,430. 

Jefferson,  in  New  York,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Lake 
Ontario  and  Upper  Canada;  area,  about  1,140  sq.  in. 
Rivers.  St.  Lawrence,  Black,  and  Indian  rivers,  besides 
numerous  smaller  streafhs.  Surface,  uneven;  soil,  very 
fertile.  Min.  Iron,  lead,  aud  copper.  Cap.  Watertown. 
Pop.  in  1870,  65,415. 

— A  post-township  of  Schoharie  co. ;  pop.  (1870),  1,712. 

— A  post-village  of  Schuyler  co.,  on  Seneca  Lake,  about  21 
miles  N.  of  Elmira.  The  name  of  the  post-office  is 
Watkins,  aud  sometimes  the  village  itself  receives  that 
name. 

Jefferson,  in  Ohio,  an  E.  co.,  adjoining  W.  Virginia; 
areu,  about  350  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ohio  River,  Yellow  and 
Cross  creeks.  Surface,  diversified;  soil ,  very  fertile. 
Min.  Stone-coal.  Cap.  Steubenville.  Pop.  abt.  40,000. 

— A  township  of  Adams  co. ;  pop.  about  2.60  E 

— A  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  Ashtabula  co..  abt. 
56  m.  E.  of  Cleveland ;  pop.  of  township  about  1,200. 

— A  township  of  Brown  co. ;  pop.  about  1,900. 

— ,  44  Clinton  co. ;  pop.  about  1,500. 

— ,  “  Coshocton  co. ;  pop.  about  1,600. 

— ,  44  Fayette  co. ;  pop.  about  3,200. 

— ,  44  Franklin  co.;  pop.  about  1,900. 

— ,  44  Greene  co. ;  pop.  about  1,800. 

— ,  44  Guernsey  co. ;  pop.  about  1,300. 

— A  village  of  Harrison  co.,  about  20  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Steu¬ 
benville. 

— A  township  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop.  about  3,000. 

— ,  44  Knox  co. ;  pop.  about  2,100. 

— A  village  of  Licking  co.,  about  18  m.  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

— A  towuship  of  Logau  co. ;  pop.  about  2,600. 
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Jef  'ferson,  in  Ohio,  a  village  and  township  of  Madison 
co., abt.  14  m.W.  of  Columbus;  pop.  of  township  abt.  2,lu0. 

— A  township  of  Mercer  co. ;  pop.  about  1,500. 

— ,  44  Montgomery  co. ;  pop.  about  2,800. 

— ,  44  Muskingum  co. 

— ,  44  Noble  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

— ,  44  Preble  co. ;  pop.  about  2,700. 

— ,  44  Richland  co. ;  pop.  about  3,400. 

— ,  44  Ross  co. ;  pip.  about  1,300. 

— ,  44  Scioto  co.;  pop.  about  1,800. 

— ,  44  Tuscarawas  co. ;  pop.  about  1,500. 

— ,  44  Williams  co. ;  pop.  about  2,100. 

Jefferson,  in  Oregon  Territory,  a  post-village  of  Marion 
co.,  on  the  Santiam  River,  about  16  m.  S.  of  Salem. 

Jefferson,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area, 
about  500  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mahoning  and  Redbank  creeks. 
Surface,  hilly;  soil,  in  general  very  fertile.  Min .  Iron 
aud  coal.  Cap.  Brookville.  Pop.  (1870), 

— A  township  of  Alleghany  co. ;  pip.  about  2,c00. 

— ,  “  Berks  co. ;  pap.  about  1,150. 

— ,  44  Butler  co. ;  pip.  about  2.000. 

— ,  44  Dauphin  co. ;  pop.  about  1,200. 

— ,  44  Fayette  co. ;  pop.  about  2,000. 

— A  village  of  Forest  co. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Greene  co..  about  37  m. 
S.W.  of  Pittsburg  ;  pop.  of  township  about  1,700. 

— A  township  of  Luzerne  co. ;  pop.  about  l,u00. 

— ,  44  Somerset  co. ;  pop.  about  1,100. 

— ,  44  Washington  co.;  pop.  about  1,400. 

— A  village  of  York  co.,  about  12  in.  S.W.  of  York. 

Jefferson,  in  X  Carolina,  a  P.  O.  of  Chesterfield  dist. 

Jefferson,  in  Tennessee,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  about  600  sq. 
in.  Rivers.  Ilolston  and  F’rench  Broad  rivers.  Surface, 
much  diversified,  the  co.  being  traversed  by  high  ridges 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains;  soil,  in  the  valleys  fertile. 
Min.  Iron-ore.  Cap.  Dandridge.  Pop.  about  18,000. 

— A  post-villuge  of  Rutherford  co.,  about  20  m.  S.E.  of 
Nashville. 

Jefferson,  in  Texas,  an  E.S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Louis¬ 
iana  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  area,  about  800  sq.  in. 
Rivers.  Neelies  River,  and  somo  smaller  streams.  Sa¬ 
bine  Lake  occupies  its  E.  border.  Surface,  level ;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Beaumont.  Pep.  about  1,995. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Marion  co.,  on  Big  Cypress  B:iyon, 
about  4  m.  above  Soda  Lake,  and  350  in.  N.E.  of  Austin; 
pop.  about  3l000. 

Jefferson,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Powhatau  co., 
on  the  James  River,  about  35  in.  above  Richmond. 

Jefferson,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  W.  co.,  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  area,  abt.  1,600  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Small  and  unimportant ;  Admiralty  Inlet  bounding  it  on 
the  E.  Surface,  mountainous ;  soil,  in  some  parts  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Port  Townsend.  Pop.  about  800. 

Jefferson,  in  Wisconsin,  a  S.E.  co.;  area ,  about  600  sq. 
in.  Rivers.  Crawfish,  Bark,  and  Rock  rivers.  Surface, 
undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Jefferson.  /*op.(1870)34,050. 

— A  township  of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  about  1,800. 

— A  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  at 
the  junction  of  Rock  and  Crawfish  rivers,  about  40  in. 
K.  by  S.  of  Madison.  The  town  commands  an  active 
trade,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and  im¬ 
portance.  J*tp.  in  1870, 4,408. 

—  A  township  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  abt.  500. 

— A  township  of  Vernon  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

Jefferson,  in  West  Virginia ,  an  extreme  N.E.  co., 
adjoining  Maryland  and  Virginia;  area,  abt.  260  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Shenandoah  and  Potomac  rivers,  and  Opequan 
Creek.  Surface, diversified,  the  Blue  Ridge  forming  the 
S.E.  border  ;  soil,  in  the  valleys  very  fertile.  It  is  at  the 
N.E.  corner  of  this  co.  that  the  Potomac  pierces  the  Blue 
Ridge.  (See  Harper’s  Ferry.)  Cap.  Shepherdstown.  l\>p. 
abt.  16,000 

Jefferson  Bar  racks,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village 
and  U.  States  military  station  of  St.  Louis  co.,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  about  12  m.  S.  by  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Jef 'Person  Bridge,  iu  Montana  Territory,  a  post- 
office  of  Madison  co. 

Jefferson  City,  in  Missouri,  a  city,  cap.  of  the  State 
and  seat  of  justice  of  Cole  co.,  on  the  Missouri  River, 
abt.  128  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis;  Lat.  38°  36'  N.,  Lon.  92°  8' 
W.  The  city  is  finely  located  on  an  elevated  tract,  and 
contains  some  handsome  and  substantial  edifices.  Pop. 
abt.  4,500. 

Jef'ferson  City,  in  Montana  Territory,  a  post- village, 
cap.  of  Jeffersou  co.,  on  the  Missouri  River,  abt.  25  in. 
E.  of  Helena. 

Jefferso'nia,  n.  [Named  in  honor  of  President  Jeffer¬ 
son .]  (Rot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Berberidaceft. 
The  species  J.  diphylla.  the  Twin-leaf,  or  Rhenmatism- 
root,  is  found  in  woods  from  W.  New  York  to  Wisconsin 
and  southward  The  leaves,  which  are  only  two  and 
bipartite,  rise  immediately  from  a  horizontal  rootstock 
borne  upon  long  petals,  and  enfolding  a  handsome  white 
flower,  not  unlike  that  of  the  blood-root,  and  appearing 
in  April  and  May.  This  plant  has  in  the  West  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  a  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  autispas- 
modic. 

Jef  fersonite,  n.  (Min.)  A  dark-green  foliated  variety 
of  pyroxene. —  Dana. 

Jefferson  Lake,  in  Mitmesota ,  a  post-village  of  Le 

Sueur  co. 

Jefferson  fine,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Clearfield  co. 

Jefferson's  River,  in  Montana  Tnidtory,  the  most 
western  of  the  three  branches  which  unite  in  Gallatin 
co.  to  form  the  Missouri  River. 

Jefferson  Station,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office 
of  York  co. 

Jef  ferson  toil,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  o' 
Camden  co.,  on  the  Sautilla  River,  abt.  185  m.  S.S.E,  ef 
Milledgeville. 
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Jeffcrsoliton,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Culpep¬ 
per  co.,  abt.  109  in.  N.N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Jefferson  town,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  co.,  ubt.  45  m.  \Y\  of  Frankfort. 

Jefferson  Valley 9  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of 
Westchester  co. 

Jefferson  ville.  in  California ,  a  village  of  Tuolumne 
co.,  abt.  3  in.  W.  of  Sonora. 

Je(  lersouville,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Twiggs 
co.,  abt.  22  in.  S.K.  of  Macon. 

Jef  ferson  v  i  1 le,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-office  of  Wayne  co. 

Jet  IcrHonvillc.  in  Indiana,  a  considerable  post-town 
of  Clarke  co.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  nearly  opposite  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  and  about  40  m.  below  Madison.  The 
town  is  well  built,  and.  among  other  fine  structures,  con¬ 
tains  the  State  prison  of  Indiana  and  three  U.  States 
hospitals.  Miwuf.  Locomotives,  and  other  machinery, 
cars,  Ac.  Pop.  in  1870,  7,254. 

Jefferson  ville,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Lee  co. 

Jc'fferson  ville,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  al*t.  8  in.  E.  of  Mount  Sterling. 

Jef  ferson  ville,  in  Michigan,  a  p  -st-office  of  Cass  co. 

Jef 'lo rson  ville,  in  New  York ,  a  post  village  of  Sulli¬ 
van  co.,  abt.  95  m.  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Jeff  'e rson  ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Fayette 
co.,  abt.  4  m  S.W.  of  Columbus. 

Jeffersonville*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Montgomery  co.,  abt.  3  m.  N.W.of  Norristown. 

Jeffersonville,  in  Vermont,  a  l\0.  of  Lamoille  co. 

Jeffersonville,  in  Viruinia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Tazewell  co.,  al»t.  300  in.  W.  by  8.  of  Richmond. 

Jeffrey,  Francis,  a  distinguished  British  critic  and  es¬ 
sayist.,  b.  at  Edinburgh,  1773.  After  graduating  at  the 
universities  of  Glasgow  and  Oxford,  J.,  in  1794,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Scottish  bar.  In  1802,  he  became  editor 
of  the  Elinburgh  Review.  The  celebrity  which  this  re¬ 
view  at  once  attained  was  owing  more,  in  an  incalcu¬ 
lable  degree  to  him,  than  to  any  other  of  the  contributors. 
In  1813  he  married  a  grand-niece  of  the  famous  John 
Wilkes  {q.  r.),  crossing  to  the  United  States  to  bring  her 
home.  In  1815,  he  became  the  occupant  of  the  beautiful 
castle  of  Craigcrook,  n**ar  Edinburgh  (see  Fig.  1442 
which,  improved  by  his  fine  taste,  became  a  rendezvous 


Fig.  1442.  —  craigcrook  castle. 


for  many  of  the  chief  literati  of  Europe.  From  1816  till 
he  ceased  to  practise,  J.  was  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  Scottish  bar.  In  1820,  and  again  in  1821,  he  was 
elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow;  in 
1829,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  and,  in  Dec., 
1820,  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  or,  in  other  words, 
Secretary  of  State  for  that  division  of  Great  Britain.  In 
this  capacity  he  entered  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
In  May,  1834,  he  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  as  one  of 
the  judges  in  the  High  Court  of  Session,  assuming,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Scottish  fashion,  the  honorary  title  of 
Lord  Jeffrey.  In  1843,  Lord  J.  published,  though  with 
reluctance.  3  vols  ,  containing  selections  from  his  Gmtri - 
butions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  D.  1850. 

Jeffrey*,  or  Jefferies,  George,  Lord,  an  English 
judge,  notorious  for  his  cruelty  and  injustice,  born  at 
Acton,  Denbighshire,  England,  about  1610.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  school,  after  which  he  removed 
to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  studied  the  law  with 
great  application.  By  attaching  himself  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  Welsh  judge, 
the  honor  of  knighthood,  and  the  chief-justiceship  of 
Chester.  In  1683  lie  was  appointed  Chief-Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  and,  in  1685,  Lord-Chancellor.  His  cruel¬ 
ties  on  the  western  circuit  towards  the  deluded  followers 
of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  were  excessive;  yet  they  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  James  II.,  who,  with  a  grim  pleas¬ 
antry,  called  this  “Jeffreys’  Campaign.”  He  supported 
all  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  court,  and  rendered  himself 
so  obnoxious  to  the  people,  that,  when  James  abdicated 
the  throne,  J.  attempted  to  leave  the  kingdom  in  the 
disguise  of  a  sailor,  but  was  recognized  while  drinking 
in  a  cellar  in  Wapping.  Perceiving  himself  diacoverpd, 
he  feigned  a  cough,  and  turned  to  the  wall  with  his  pot 
af  beer  in  his  hand;  but  information  «>t'  his  presence 
being  communicated  to  the  mob,  they  rushed  in,  and 
carried  him  before  the  Lord-Mayor,  who  sent  him  before 
the  Privy  Council,  by  whom  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  ot  his  life.  D.  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  1689. 

J«»f  fray’s  Creek,  in  S.  Carolina,  enters  the  Pedee 
River  from  Marion  district. 

Jeffrie*,  John  Parsons,  an  American  author,  n.  in  Tell 
township,  Huntingdon  co.,Tenn.,  1815.  In  1836  he  set¬ 
tled  in  YVooster,  Ohio,  where  he  coinmenc«  d  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  law  iu  1840,  aud,  by  his  integrity  of  character 


and  forensic  ability,  soon  attained  the  first  rank  of  the  I 
legal  profession.  As  a  writer  he  is  best  known  by  bis 
Natural  History  of  the  Human  Races,  published  in  1867, 
a  book  of  great  research,  much  reading,  and  careful  an-! 
alysis,  which  is  regarded  as  a  staudard  work  on  eth-1 

oology- 

Jef  fries,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  P.  0.  of  Clearfield  co. 

JeFton,  in  III ,  a  township  of  Fayette  co.;  pop.  abt. 900.  | 
Jeimn&liir,  A-Bul  Muzaffer  Nocreddin  Mohammed, 
Mogul  emperor  of  Hindustan,  and  son  of  the  famous 
Akbar,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Delhi  in 
l*-05.  Unlike  most  Eastern  despots,  he  was  generous, 
affable,  and  easy  of  access  to  his  subjects,  and  a  patron 
of  literature  aud  arts.  He  wrote  memoirs  of  the  first 
17  years  of  his  reign,  and  added  to  the  historical  com¬ 
mentaries  of  Sultan  Baber.  Nourjehan,  his  wife,  cele¬ 
brated  equally  for  her  beauty  and  wit,  had  great  influ¬ 
ence  on  t lie  conduct  of  state  affairs,  and  has  been  the 
fertile  theme  of  Oriental  poems  and  romances.  An  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  the  court  of  J.  and  of  the  state  of 
India  during  his  reign,  was  written  by  T.  Roe,  who  was 
sent  ambassador  from  James  I.  to  the  court  of  the  Mogul 
in  1615.  J.  d.  1627. 

Jelio  aliaz,  one  of  the  idolatrous  kings  of  Israel,  and 
succeeded  his  father.  Jehu,  in  the  sovereignty.  876  B.  c. 
llis  iniquitous  courses  led  to  his  defeat  and  humiliation  ; 
his  country  being  invaded  by  the  armies  of  Syria,  and 
suffering  such  defeats  and  misfortune,  that  he  could 
barely  muster  10,090  infantry,  fifty  horse, aud  only  a  few 
chariots  to  oppose  the  myriads  of  the  encroaching  foe. 
After  a  wicked  aud  stormy  reign  of  17  years,  lie  died, 
B.  c.  850.  — Also  the  name  of  a  king  of  Judah,  commonly 
called  the  younger,  a  soil  of  Josiali,  who,  obtaining  a 
party,  usurped  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder 
brother;  his  short  reign  of  a  lew  months,  however, 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  his  captivity,  and  committal 
as  a  close  prisoner  to  Egypt. 

Jclioi'akiin,  a  king  of  Judah,  and  a  brother  of  the  last- 
named,  was  advanced  to  the  throne  of  Judah  B.  c.  608  as 
a  tributary  of  Pbaroah  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  to  whom, 
as  the  price  of  his  elevation,  ho  gave  500  talents  of 
silver  and  one  talent  of  gold.  Though  strongly  admon¬ 
ished  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  to  walk  in  the  paths  of 
virtue  and  piety  by  a  strict  observance  of  the  law,  like 
too  many  of  his  predecessors  iu  Judah  and  Israel,  Je- 
hoiakim  relapsed  into  idolatry  and  wickedness.  His 
pride,  or  his  obstinacy,  brought  down  upon  himself  and 
unfortunate  country  the  vengeance  of  the  Babylonian 
king.  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  with  a  vast  army  crossed  the 
frontiers  of  Judea,  and  besieged  Jerusalem,  rifled  the 
temple  of  all  its  sacred  and  precious  vessels,  and  leaving 
the  humiliated  king  as  his  tributary  on  the  throne,  re¬ 
turned  to  Babylon  loaded  with  spoil,  and  carrying  with 
him  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  as 
hostages  of  Jehoiakim’s  good  faith,  the  youthful  Daniel 
being  among  the  captives.  The  death  of  this  king  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  attended  with  some  mystery  and  sus¬ 
picion  ;  and  his  funeral,  as  had  been  predicted  by  Jere¬ 
miah,  unmourned  and  dishonored,  his  body  being  drawn 
through  the  city  and  cast  into  a  hole  without  the  walls. 
D.  597  b.  c. 

Jehoram.  SeeJoRAM. 

Jeliosil  aphat,  king  of  Judah,  ascended  the  throne  at 
the  age  of  35,  in  succession  to  his  father  Asa,  914  B.  C. 
During  the  early  part  of  his  reign  his  people  prospered, 
for  he  was  a  pious  prince;  but  having  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Ahab,  he  suffered  many  disasters,  which 
were  at  length  averted  by  prayer  and  fasting ;  and 
henceforth  his  reign  was  peaceful  and  happy.  After 
a  reign  of  25  years  he  died,  889  B.  c.  leaving  his  crown  to 
his  son  Jehoram. 

Jehosh  aphat,  ( Valley  of.)  (Script.)  The  valley  of 

the  judgment  of  God,  a  metaphorical  name  of  some  place 
where  God  would  judge  the  foes  of  his  people,  ( Joel  iii. 
2, 12.)  There  is  no  ground  for  applying  it  to  any  known 
locality,  or  for  connecting  it,  unless  for  mere  illustra¬ 
tion,  with  the  great  battle  of  Jehoshaphat  described  in 
2  Chr.  xx.  Since  the  third  century,  however,  the  name 
has  been  appropriated  to  the  deep  and  narrow  glen  east 
of  Jerusalem,  running  north  and  south  between  the 
city  and  the  mount  of  Olives,  called  in  the  Bible  the 
brook  Kidron.  —  See  Jerusalem. 

Jeho'vali,  n.  [Heb.  yehovah,  from  havah,  or  haiah ,  to 
be.]  The  Eternal,  the  Immutable  Being;  the  Scripture 
name  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  word  itself,  which 
appears  to  be  of  Phoenician  origin,  was  held  in  peculiar 
veneration  by  the  Jews,  who  never  allowed  themselves 
to  pronounce  it  in  the  reading  of  their  sacred  books,  hut 
substituted  for  it  wherever  it  occurred,  the  term  Adonai, 
or  Lord.  This  practice  is  maintained  even  to  this  day  ; 
nor  will  they  write  the  word  in  perfect  Hebrew  letters. 
Hence  they  have  left  the  word  Jehovah  imperfectly 
written  over  the  altar-piece  in  the  synagogue  in  St. 
Helen’s  Place,  London  ;  making  it  to  resemble  that 
word,  but  in  reality  to  signify  the  Beloved. 

Jeho'vist,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  who  maintains  that 
the  vowel  points  annexed  to  the  word  Jehovah,  in  He¬ 
brew,  are  the  proper  vowels  belonging  to  the  word,  and 
express  the  true  pronunciation ;  —  opposed  to  the  Adon¬ 
is*  s.  —  Ogilvie. 

Jeliovis'tic,  a.  Relating  to  Jehovah ;  —applied  to 
those  parts  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  the  Supreme 
Being  is  more  especially  named  Jehovah  —  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  those  in  which  he  is  named  Efohim. 

Jo'll ii,  tenth  king  of  Israel,  had  been  commander  in  the 
army  of  Jehoram,  his  king,  whom  he  shot  with  an 
arrow,  and  put  to  death  seventy  of  Ahab’s  children,  and 
the  priests  of  Baal  in  the  temple  of  their  idol.  After¬ 
wards  relapsing  into  idolatry,  he  was  punished  by  the 
delivery  of  his  kingdom  to  llazael,  king  of  Syria.  D. 
857  B.  c. 
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Jejune',  a.  [Lat.  jejunus.]  Told;  vacant;  wanting; 
hungry. 

— Dry;  barren;  wanting  interesting  matter. 

Jejnne'ly,  adv.  In  a  jejune,  empty,  barren  manner. 

Jejtine'nesN.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  jejune; 
emptiness;  poverty;  burrenuess;  particularly,  waut  of 
interesting  matter. 

Jeju  num,  n.  |  Lat.  jejunus,  empty  ]  (Anat.)  The  sec¬ 
ond  division  of  the  small  intestines  ;  —  so  called  because 
alter  death  It  Is,  almost  invariably,  found  empty. 

Jojuy.  (ha-hwee',)  or  Xexuy,  a  river  of  Paraguay,  enters 
the  Paraguay  River  about  90  m.  above  Asuncion. 
lekiMrmak,  Yjeshil-ikmak,  (yeah-U  ir'mak,)  a  rival 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  rising  in  Lat.  39°  507  N.,  Lon.  37°  40' 
E.,  and  after  a  course  of  200  in.,  falling  into  the  Black 
Sea  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Samsoun. 

Jelalahad'.  a  town  of  Afghanistan,  stands  near  the 
Cabul  River,  in  a  fertile  plain,  which  is  separated  from 
Peshawur  by  the  famous  Kliyber  Pass.  J.  thus  occu¬ 
pies  a  commanding  position  on  the  grand  route  between 
India  and  Central  Asia.  Pop.  about  3,000. 

Jelal'an,  Jchtma,  .Jelatone,  a  town  of  Kussia,  govt, 
of  Tambov,  158  ui.  N.  of  Tambov  City,  on  the  Oka;  pop, 
7,500. 

Jelitz',  Jelelz'.  a  town  of  Russia,  govt,  of  Orel,  110 
in.  E.S.E.  of  Orel  city,  on  the  Sosna.  In  the  vicinity 
are  extensive  iron-mines.  Pop.  25,000. 

Jel'lacliicli,  de  Buzim.  Joseph,  Baron  von,  Ban  of  Cro¬ 
atia,  general  in  the  Austrian  service,  born  1801;  died 
1859.  Educated  at  the  military  college  of  Vienna,  at 
eighteen  he  was  made  lieuteuant  in  the  dragoon  regi¬ 
ment  of  his  uncle  the  vice-ban  of  Croatia.  He  spent 
several  years  in  Italy,  and  was  also  employed  on  the  mil¬ 
itary  frontier.  In  1842  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  obtained  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  officer.  In 
1848,  when  the  Mag}'ars  sought  to  render  themselves  in¬ 
dependent,  Jellachich  persuaded  the  Croats  that  the 
preservation  of  the  Austrian  empire  was  necessary  to 
their  interests.  The  Croats  sent  a  deputation  to  Y’ienna 
with  offers  of  service,  and  demanded  that  Jellachich 
should  be  made  Ban.  The  court  was  only  too  glad  to 
concur,  adding  the  title  of  privy  councillor  and  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  Banat.  In  September,  1848,  he  encoun¬ 
tered  the  Hungarians  and  was  repulsed,  but  afterwards 
marched  with  eighteen  thousand  men  to  the  aid  of 
Prince  YY'indischgratz,  who  was  besieging  the  insurgent 
capital.  In  November  he  met  the  Hungarians  at  Swe- 
cliat,  and  gained  a  victory  which  decided  the  fate  of  the 
capital.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Hungarian  struggle 
he  received  high  testimonies  of  esteem  from  the  im¬ 
perial  court.  In  1853,  when  the  Austrians  were  nearly 
embroiled  with  the  Turks,  he  commanded  a  corps  on  the 
lower  Danube.  The  Ban  in  his  youth  was  a  cultivator 
of  the  Muses,  and  his  poems  were  republished  in  1851. 

Jel'lied,  a.  [See  Jelly.]  Brought  to  the  consistence 
of  jelly. 

Jel  ly,  n.  [Fr.  geUe;  Sp.  jalra,  frem  Lat.  gelo,  to  freeze, 
to  congeal  ;  allied  to  Ar .jalid,  ice.]  The  term  applied  to 
every  translucent  juice  which,  when  cold,  thickens,  so 
as  to  coagulate  into  a  trembling  mass;  thus  the  juices 
of  acid  or  mucilaginous  fruits,  currants,  Ac.,  are  called 
jellies  when,  by  the  addition  of  one  part  of  sugar  to  two 
parts  of  juice,  and  by  boiling,  they  have  obtained  a 
proper  consistence.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  con¬ 
centrated  decoction  of  Iceland  moss,  rendered  agreeable 
to  the  taste  by  the  addition  of  sugar,  Ac.  When  the 
horns,  bones,  or  extremities  of  animals  are  boiled  te 
such  a  degree  as  to  be  stiff  and  firm  when  cold,  without 
the  addition  of  any  sugar,  they  are  also  called  jellies. 
Fruit  jellies,  when  diluted  with  water,  are  good  as  med¬ 
icines  in  all  disorders  of  the  prinue  viie  arising  from 
alkalescent  juices:  in  their  nature  they  are  cooling,  sa¬ 
ponaceous,  and  ascescent.  Jellies  made  from  animal 
substances,  on  the  contrary,  are  alkalescent,  and  are 
therefore  good  in  all  cases  in  which  acidity  of  the  humors 
prevails.  Animal  jelly  is  soluble  in  water,  glutinous, 
becomes  fluid  by  heat,  coagulates  in  the  cold,  and  com¬ 
bines  with  oils  and  resins. 

Jel  ly-fish,  n.  ( Zobl .)  A  term  applied  to  the  animals 

I  of  the  class  Acalephse  generally,  but  more  especially  to 
the  Medusa,  q. v. 

Jem'idar,  n.  A  native  officer  in  the  East-Indian  army, 
who  holds  a  rank  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  lieuten¬ 
ant  in  the  regular  service. 

Jcimnapes,  ( zhem-map ',)  a  small  town  in  Belgium,  in 
the  province  of  Hainault,  and  renowned  for  the  victory 
gained  here  on  the  6th  of  November,  1792,  over  the 
Austrians  by  the  French  under  General  Dumouriez  and 
the  Due  de  Chartres  —  afterwards  Duke  of  Orleans  and 
Louis  Philippe  —  and  which  led  to  the  subsequent  con¬ 
quest  of  Belgium  by  the  F’rench. 

Jo  in  'mi  lies*,  n.  Spruceness;  neatness.  (Vulgar.) 

Jeill'my,  a.  Spruee;  neat;  well  dressed.  (Yulgar.) 

Je  na,  (yd'na,)  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy 
of  Saxe- Weimar,  on  the  Saale,  12  m.  from  Weimar.  In  the 
vicinity  is  the  old  castle  of  Kirchberg,  now  in  ruins.  It 
is  principally  noted  for  its  university,  which  was  opened 
in  1558,  and  which,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  had  for  its  teachers,  Humboldt,  Fichte,  Gries- 
bach,  Schiller,  and  Schelling.  Pop.  6,123.  — The  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  this  town  was  the  6cene  of  the  great  battle 
of  the  14th  October,  1*06,  in  which,  at  one  blow,  Bon¬ 
aparte  overthrew  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

Jenk'eil’s  Bridge,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  St.Clair 
c  >.,  about  95  in.  S.W.  by  YV.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Jenken’s  Bridge,  in  Virginia,  a  P.O.  of  Accomac  co. 

Jenk'ins,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Mitchell  co. ;  popAlZ. 

Jenkins,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Luzerne  co.; 
pop.  about  2,000. 

Jenk'intown,  in  Pennsylvania,*,  post-village  of  Mont- 

J  gomery  co.,  about  10  m.  N.W.  of  Philadelphia. 
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Jenks,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-office  of  Taylor  co. 

Jenks,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Forest  co. ; 
pop.  about  250. 

Jcaiks'ville,  in  Net o  York ,  a  post-office  of  Tioga  co. 

Jen  no.  Jin  ne.  (Jew.)  a  town  of  central  Africa,  situate 
on  the  Niger,  and  on  the  road  from  Sego  to  Tiinbuctoo, 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  280  m.  It  is  a  place  of 
considerable  commercial  importance,  and  in  the  shops 
may  he  seen  printed  muslins,  scarlet  cloth,  hardware 
goods,  and  other  articles  of  British  manufacture.  Fop. 
9,00i>,  all  Mohammedans,  who  allow  no  “infidels”  to 
en’er  the  town. 

Jen  Her.  Edward,  an  English  physician,  the  discoverer 
and  propagator  of  vaccination,  n.  at  Berkeley,  Glouces¬ 
tershire,  in  174^.  Having  studied  medicine  in  London 
under  the  first  teachers  of  the  day,  he  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  his  native  county,  devoting  himself  to  the 
onerous  duties  of  a  general  practitioner.  Some  years 
later,  feeling  the  fatigue  of  such  ceaseless  toil  to  be  too 
severe  for  his  strength,  lie  obtained  a  Scotch  degree, 
and  limited  his  practice  to  physic  only.  Ill  1796,  after 
many  years  devoted  to  the  consideration  of,  ami  exper¬ 
iments  made  with,  vaccine  lymph  (or  fluid  taken  from 
a  pustule  on  the  teat  of  a  cow,  and  to  the  efficacy  of 
wliich  he  had  very  early  in  life  been  directed)  as  a  spe¬ 
cific  for  small-pox,  Dr.  Jenner  was  for  the  first  time 
enabled  to  satisfy  many  medical  men  of  the  valid  prop¬ 
erties  of  this  new  agent,  and  show  by  a  demonstration 
that  the  lymph  or  fluid  humor  taken  from  a  cow,  when 
inserted  noder  the  skin  of  a  patient  of  any  age,  acted 
as  a  prophylactic ,  or  preventive  of  the  disease  known  as 
small-pox;  such  lymph,  after  a  period  of  7  to  9  days, 
producing  oil  the  human  subject  a  disease  precisely  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  in  the  cow  from  whence  it  was  taken,  and 
that  the  lymph  taken  from  the  pustule  on  the  patient 
possessed  the  same  integrity  and  preventive  qualities, 
for  the  use  of  others,  with  that  obtained  from  the  pack  on 
the  cow’s  teat.  Though  men  of  enlightened  views  at 
once  supported  J.  in  his  theory,  and  hailed  the  discovery 
as  the  greatest  boon  conferred  on  man  for  ages,  his 
practice  was  violently  opposed  by  the  ignorant  and 
prejudiced;  and  it  was  not  until  a  new  generation 
of  practitioners  had  sprung  up,  that  Vaccination,  as  the 
new  doctrine  was  called  (from  the  Latin  word  racca ,  a 
coW).  was  universally  advocated  by  medical  men.  The 
English  government,  however,  gave  this  benefactor  of 
humanity  a  graut  of  $150,000.  D.  1S23.  —  See  Vaccina¬ 
tion. 

Jen'ner,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Somerset  co; 
pop.  about  2,500. 

Jeii'iierNtown,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-office  of  Som¬ 
erset  co. 

Jen  nerville,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Ches¬ 
ter  co.,  about  70  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

— A  post- village  of  Somerset  co.,  about  62  m.  E.  by  S.  of 
Pittsburg. 

Jen 'net,  n.  A  Spanish  horse;  a  genet. 

Jen'ncting:,  n.  [Corrupted  from  junetting ,  an  apple 
ripe  iu  June.  |  A  species  of  apple  ripening  early. 

Jcii'nin^H,  in  Imtiana ,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area.  about  375  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Vernon's  Fork  and  Graham's  Fork  of  Mus- 
ca tat uck  River,  and  Sand  Creek.  Sur face,  diversified  ; 
foil,  fertile.  Cap.  Vernon.  Pop.  (1870),  16,212. 

— A  township  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop.  about  2,000. 

— A  township  of  Fayette  co.;  pop.  about  300. 

— A  post-office  of  Franklin  co. 

— A  township  of  Owen  co. ;  pop.  about  1,100. 

— A  township  of  Scott  co. ;  pop.  about  3,600. 

Jeii'nings*  Creek,  in  Tennessee ,  a  village  of  Jack- 
son  co. 

Jen'n iii<gs  Gap,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Au¬ 
gusta  co..  about  133  ni.  W.N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Jeii'nin^s’  Oril i nary,  iu  Virginia,  a  village  of 
Nottoway  co.,  about  50  ni.  \V.  of  Richmond. 

Jen  ny,  n.  A  machine  for  spinning.  See  Spinning. 

Je n  ny,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Marathon  co.,  about  18  m  N.  of  Wausau;  pop.  abt.  163. 

Jen  ny-ans.  n.  The  female  ass:  —  opposed  to  jackass. 

Jenny  kind.  See  Lind,  (Jenny.) 

Jenny  Li  ml,  in  Arkansas,  a  village  of  Sebastian  co. 

Jenny  Lind,  in  California ,  a  post- village  of  Calaveras 
co.,  25  in.  S.W.  of  Mokelumne  Hill. 

Jennyop'olis,  in  Oregon  Territory ,  a  village  of  Ben¬ 
ton  co.,  about  11  in.  S-  of  Corvallis. 

Jeofail,  «.  [Fr.j'ai  failli ,  I  have  failed.]  {Law.)  Certain 
statutes  are  called  statutes  of  amendments  and  jeofails, 
because,  where  a  pleader  perceives  any  slip  in  the  form 
of  his  proceedings,  and  acknowledges  the  error  (jeofail), 
he  is  at  liberty  to  amend  it. 

Jeopard,  ( j  'p'ard ,)  v.  a.  [Ger.  geCDirden ,  to  expose  to 
danger,  from  gefahr.]  To  put  in  danger  of  loss  or  in¬ 
jury;  to  hazard;  to  risk  ;  to  peril;  to  endanger. 

Jeop'ariler,  n.  One  who  puts  to  hazard. 

Jeep'ardizc,  v.  a.  To  put  iu  danger  or  jeopardy ;  to 
endanger ;  to  hazard  ;  to  jeopard.  —  Worcester. 

Jeogi'ardous,  a.  Exposed  to  danger ;  perilous;  haz- 
ai  doits. 

J arclously ,  adv.  Hazardously;  in  danger. 

Jeopardy,  n.  Hazard;  risk;  peril;  danger;  exposure 
to  death,  loss,  or  injury. 

Jeop'ardy,  r.  a.  To  jeopardize. 

Jepfiitliali,  ( jrf'tha .)  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel,  who 
made  a  remarkable  vow  before  he  marched  against  the 
Ammonites,  that  if  he  proved  victorious,  he  would  offer 
to  the  Lord  the  first  living  thing  which  should  come  to 
meet  him  on  his  return.  This  happened  to  be  his  only 
daughter,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  to  fulfil  his 
rash  vow.  But  many  learned  writers  contend  that  the 
text  does  not  warrant  the  assertion,  and  that  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  J.,  instead  of  being  sacrificed,  was  devoted  to  per¬ 
petual  virginity.  And  this  seems  most  probable,  since 


human  sacrifices  were  held  in  abomination  by  the 
Israelites.  The  history  of  J.  is  contained  in  the  Book 
of  Judges. 

Jeqnitinlionlia.  ( zha-keedeen-you'ya ,)  or  Rio- 
Gua.nde-do-Bei.mo.nte,  a  river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the 
Serra  Fedra  Redonda,  and  after  a  general  N.  and  N.E. 
course,  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean  below  Belmonte.  It 
was  formerly  much  celebrated  for  the  diamonds  found 
in  its  bed. 

Jerbo  a,  n.  (Zodl.)  A  singular  genus  of  rodent  quad¬ 
rupeds  of  the  Murube  or  Rat  family.  One  species  is  a 
native  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Ac.;  and  was  known  to  the  an¬ 
cients  under  the  name  of  Dipus  (two-footed),  which  is 
still  its  scientific  appellation.  The  most  common  spe¬ 
cies  is  the  Dipus  sagitta.  It  is  of  a  pale-yellowish  fawn 
color  on  the  upper  parts,  and  white  beneath  ;  the  length 
of  the  body  is  about  8  inches,  and  of  the  tail  10.  being 
terminated  by  a  tuft  of  black  hair,  the  tip  of  which  is 
white,  but  the  rest  short  and  rough.  The  head  is  short ; 
the  ears  thin,  broad,  upright,  and  rounded;  the  eyes 
large,  round,  and  dark-colored;  the  hind  legs  are  ex¬ 
tremely  long,  thin,  sparingly  covered  with  «hort  hair, 
and  very  much  resemble  those  of  a  bird;  the  hind  feet 
have  three  toes  on  each,  the  middle  of  which  is  some¬ 
what  larger  than  the  rest,  and  all  are  furnished  with 
sharp  and  strong  claws ;  there  is  also  a  very  small  spur 


Fig.  1443.  —  common  jerboa,  ( Dipus  ^ L'gyptius .) 


or  back  toe,  with  its  corresponding  claw.  On  each  side 
the  nose  are  several  long  hairs  or  whiskers ;  and  the 
cutting  teeth  are  sharp  and  strong,  resembling  those  of 
a  rat.  In  its  attitudes  and  manner  of  progression  this 
animal  much  resembles  a  bird;  generally  standing,  like 
the  kangaroo,  on  its  hind  feet,  anil  leaping  with  much 
celerity,  and  to  a  great  distance  It  principally  uses  the 
fore-legs  iu  feeding,  putting  to  its  mouth  the  ears  of 
corn,  and  various  other  vegetable  substances  on  which 
it  feeds.  They  are  burrowing  animals,  nocturnal,  very 
destructive  to  grain,  laying  up  hoards  for  their  winter 
use.  —  The  Jumping-mouse,  or  American  J .,  of  Labrador 
and  southward  and  westward  to  the  Pacific,  is  about  3 
inches  long  to  the  tail,  which  is  4  to  6  inches;  the  color 
above  light  yellowish-brown,  lined  finely  with  black, 
beneath  white,  and  the  sides  yellowish-rusty,  sharply 
defined  against  the  colors  of  the  back  and  belly.  When 
startled  it  progresses  by  very  long  and  rapid  leaps,  and 
there  is  probaMy  no  other  mammal  of  its  size  that  can 
make  its  way  over  the  ground  with  so  great  rapidity,  or 
so  quickly  escape  from  its  pursuers. 

Jeremiah.  the  second  of  the  four  great  prophets,  was 
tkie  son  of  iiilkiah,  a  priest.  Having  predicted  the 
miseries  which  should  befall  his  country  for  the  sins  of 
the  rulers,  priests,  and  false  prophets,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison.  When  Nebuchadnezzar  took  Jerusalem, 
J.  was  permitted  to  remain  iu  Judea;  but  Jolianan, 
and  other  fugitive  Jews,  determining  to  go  into  Egypt, 
contrary  to  the  prophet’s  advice,  compelled  him  to 
accompany  them.  Some  say  he  was  slain  there  by  his 
countrymen  ;  but  others  assert  that  he  died  at  Babylon, 
about  586  li.  c. 

(Script.)  One  of  the  prophetic  books  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  is  so  called  after  its  author,  the  prophet  Jere¬ 
miah.  It  embraces  a  period  of  upwards  of  4b  years, 
between  628  and  586  b.  o.  The  various  prophecies  of 
this  hook  are  arranged  without  any  regard  to  the  order 
of  time  in  which  they  were  delivered.  The  following 
arrangement  will  serve  to  make  the  hook  more  intelli¬ 
gible  to  the  reader:  —  1.  The  prophecies  delivered  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah  (i.-xii.). ;  2.  Iu  the  reign  of  Jehoia- 
kim  (xiii.-xx  ,  xxii.,  xxiii ,  xxxv.,  xxxvi.,  xlv.-xlviii., 
and  xlix.  1-33);  3.  In  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  (xxi., 
xxiv.,  xxvii.-xxxiv.,  xxxvii.-xxxix.,  xlix.  34-39,  1.,  li.); 
4.  Under  the  government  of  Gedaliah,  from  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem  to  the  retreat  of  the  people  into  Egypt, 
and  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  delivered  to  the  Jews 
iu  that  country  (xl.-xliv.b  The  last  chapter  (lii.)  was 
added  by  some  other  liana,  probably  Ezra,  subsequently 
to  the  return  from  the  captivity,  of  which  it  gives  a 
short  account,  and  forms  a  proper  argument  or  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Book  of  Lamentations  by  the  same 
author,  which  immediately  follows.  Some  have  pro¬ 
fessed  to  see  in  the  style  of  Jeremiah  marks  of  rusticity ; 
but  though  wanting  the  dignity  and  splendor  of  Isaiah, 
it  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  elegance  or  sublimity. 
His  prevailing  tone  is  that  of  melancholy;  and  his 
mind  is  so  deeply  and  sorrowfully  impressed  with  certain 
scenes  and  events,  that  he  dwells  upon  them  with  all 
the  tenacity  of  overwhelming  anguish.  “Though  his 
sentiments  are  not  always  the  most  elevated,  nor  his 
periods  uniformly  neat  and  compact,  yet  his  style  is  in 
a  high  degeee  beautiful  and  tender,  especially  when  he 
has  occasion  to  exuite  the  softer  passions  of  grief  and 
pity,  which  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  earlier  parts 
of  his  prophecies.  These  are  chiefly  poetical.  The 
middle  of  his  book  is  almost  entirely  historical,  and  is 
written  in  a  plain,  prosaic  style,  suitable  to  historical 
narrative.  On  many  occasions  he  is  very  elegant  and 
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sublime,  especially  In  xlvi.  to  li.  1-39,  which  are  wholly 
poetical,  and  in  which  the  prophet  approaches  very  near 
the  sublimity  of  Isaiah.” 

Jeremi  ad,  n.  [From  Jeremiah.]  A  lamentation;  a 
tale  of  sorrow,  or  complaint;  a  lament;  ulso,  a  curtain- 
lecture. —  Worcester. 

Jer'faleon.  n.  See  Gerfalcon. 

Jericho,  {jeFi-ko.)  (Anc.  (Jeog .)  A  city  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  in  a  plain  on  the  IV.  side  of  the  Jordan,  near  its 
mouth.  It  was  destroyed  by  Joshua,  rebuilt  iu  the 
time  of  the  judges,  and  formed  an  independent  fron¬ 
tier  fortress  of  Judcea.  It  was  again  destroyed  by  \  es- 
pasian,  rebuilt  under  Hadrian,  and  finally  destroyed 
during  the  crusades.  The  site  of  J.  has  usually  been 
fixed  at  Rihah,  a  mean  and  foul  Arab  hamlet  of  some 
200  inhabitants.  Recent  travellers,  however,  show  that 


Fig.  1444.  —  jericho. 

the  probable  location  of  .7.  was  2  m.  W.  of  Rihah,  at  the 
mouth  of  Wady  Kelt,  and  where  the  road  from  Jeru¬ 
salem  debouches  into  the  plain.  The  city  destroyed  by 
Joshua  may  have  been  nearer  to  the  fountain  of  Elisha, 
supposed  to  he  the  present  Ain  es-Sultan.  2  m.  N.W.  of 
Rihah.  On  the  W.  and  N.  of  J.  rise  high  limestone  hills, 
one  of  which,  the  dreary  Quarantana  (Fig.  1444),  1,200 
or  1,500  feet  high,  derives  its  name  from  the  modern 
tradition  that  it  was  the  scene  of  our  Lord’s  forty  days’ 
fast  and  temptation.  J.  was  anciently  well  watered 
and  amazingly  fruitful.  It  might  easily  he  made  so 
again,  hut  now  lies  neglected:  and  the  palm-trees,  bal¬ 
sams.  ami  honey,  for  which  it  was  once  famous,  have 
disappeared.  The  road  from  J.  to  Jerusalem  ascends 
through  narrow  and  rocky  passes  and  ravines  and 
precipices.  It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  and  dangerous 
route,  and  is  still  infested  with  robbers,  as  in  the  time 
of  the  good  Samaritan,  ( Luke  x.  30-34.) 

Jericlio,  ( jer'e-ko ,)  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Perry  co., 
on  the  Caliawba  River,  abt.  13  m.  N.  of  Marion. 

Jer'ielio.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Kane  co.,  abt.  12 
m.  W.  by  S.  of  Aurora. 

— A  village  of  Shelby  co. 

Jer'ielio.  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  village  of  Wayne  co.,  abt. 
71  m.  E.S.E  of  Raleigh. 

Jor'iclio,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  village  of  Salem  co. 

Jor'iclio,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Queen’s  co., 
abt.  30  m.  E.  of  New  York  city. 

Jor'iclio,  in  Vermont ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Chittenden  co..  abt.  30  m.  N.W.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  2,100. 

Jor'iclio  Cen  t  re,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Chit¬ 
tenden  co.,  abt.  32  in.  N.W.  of  Montpelier. 

Jerid',  Jereed',  n.  A  Turkish  javelin. 

Jerk,  v.  a.  [Ice!,  hrekia;  Scot,  yerk.]  To  thrust  out; 
to  thrust  with  a  sudden  effort;  to  give  a  sudden  pull, 
twitch,  thrust,  or  push  :  to  throw  with  a  quick,  smart 
motion.  —  To  cut  into  long,  thin  pieces,  and  dry.  as  beef. 

— n.  A  short,  sudden  thrust,  push,  or  twist;  a  striking 
against  something  with  a  short,  quick  motion.  —  A  sud¬ 
den  spring. 

Jerk'er,  n.  One  who  jerks;  a  whipper. 

Jerkin,  n.  ["Du.  jurk,  a  frock.]  A  jacket;  a  short 
hody-coat;  a  close  waistcoat. 

Jer  kantiead.  n.  {Arch.)  A  roof,  the  end  of  which 
is  fashioned  into  a  shape  intermediate  between  a  gable 
and  a  hip. 

Jeroho'am,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  an  officer  in  the 
service  of  Solomon,  who  had  created  him  governor  of 
the  states  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  While  fulfilling 
these,  offices,  it  was  predicted  that  he  should  yet  rule 
over  ten  instead  of  two  of  the  tribes.  Solomon,  alarmed 
at  the  effect  of  6uch  a  report,  sent  out  his  officers  to 
secure  Jeroboam  ;  but  lie,  receiving  timely  warning, 
left  bis  post  and  fled  into  Egypt,  where,  for  the  rest  of 
Solomon's  reign,  he  remained  in  retirement.  Upon  the 
death  of  that  monarch,  990  B.  c..  and  the  revolt  of  the 
ten  trilies  from  the  house  of  Judah,  Jeroboam  returned 
to  his  native  land ;  and  the  revolted  tribes  having  formed 
themselves  into  a  separate  kingdom,  under  the  name  of 
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Israel,  elected  Jeroboam  as  their  first  king,  and  who,  Jernmenha.  (zha-r  no-men' y  a,)  a  town  of  Brazil.  prov.J 
after  an  unholy  and  idolatrous  reign  of  22  years,  died  ot  Piaiiliy.on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gurgnea,  a  tributary 
938  b.  c.  of  the  Parnahiba.  about 95  miles  W.  of  Oeinis :  /*//>.  3,0uU. 1 

Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel,  and  the  son  of  Joash,  sue-  Jeru'SAleilb  [ileb.  Kadushah;  Or.  Hierosoluma 


ceeded  that  king  in  834  b.  c.  After  some  signal  victories 
over  the  Assyrians,  he  fell  into  the  practice  of  idolatry,! 
and  had  his  kingdom  overrun  by  the  Assyrians.  The 
prophets  llosea  and  Amos  predicted  the  downfall  of  his 
house. 

Jerome',  or  Hibron'ymus,  (Sr..)  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Church,  was  B.  in  331,  at  Stridon,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Dacia, and  studied  at  Rome,  under  Donatus  the  Gram¬ 
marian.  lie  was  ordained  a  presbyter  at  Antioch,  in  j 
378,  and  soon  after  went  to  Constantinople,  where  be 
lived  with  Gregory  Naziauzen.  In  382,  he  visited  Rome,  | 
and  was  made  secretary  to  Pope  Dainnpua;  but  three 
years  afterwards  he  returned  into  the  East,  accompanied 
by  several  female  devotees,  who  wished  to  lead  an  ascetic 
life  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  died  iu  420,  superintendent 
of  a  monastery  at  Bethlehem.  J.  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  fathers,  and  took  a  leading  part  iu  the  J 
religious  controversies  of  his  age,  combating  especially 
Vigilantius,  Jovinlan,  Rufintis,  aud  Pelagius;  but  as  a 
theological  disputant  he  was  violent  and  acrimonious 
in  a  high  degree.  His  writings  are  very  numerous,  the 
most  important  being  his  Commentaries  on  various 
parts  of  the  Bible.  The  Church  owes  to  him  the  Latin  , 
translation  of  the  Bible,  well  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Vulgate.  His  style  is  singularly  pure  and  classical. 
Jerome',  in  Indian t,  a  post-village  of  Howard  co.,  on 
the  Wildcat  River,  abt.  55  in.  N.  by  E.  of  Indianapolis. 
Jerome',  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  of  Appanoose  co.,  abt. 
43  m.  S.W.  of  Ottumwa. 

Jerome',  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Midland  co.;  pop- 
*bt.  114 

Jerome',  ill  O' do,  a  post-townslnp  of  Union  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,420. 

Jerome  of  Prague,  n.  137*,  so  called  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  was  the  disciple  of  John  lluss  {q.  r.),  I 
and  a  man  of  considerable  learning.  The  council  ot  j 
Constance  cit-d  him  to  appear  before  it  with  his  master; 
but  finding  that  Huss  was  thrown  into  prison,  he  re¬ 
tired  t'*  Uberlingen,  where  he  applied  tor  a  safe-conduct, 
which  was  refused.  On  the  journey  to  his  own  count  ry, 
he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Constance  in  chains  After 
being  cruelly  tortured,  lie  was  consigned  to  the  flames, 
which  he  endured  with  great  fortitude,  in  U16. 
JeromesvillP,  (j'-nmrV*'/,)  in  0’ii>>.  a  post-village  of 
Ashland  co..  abo  it  85  in.  N  X  E.  of  Columbus. 

Jeron'v m lies,  n.pl.  <  E-d.  Hist.)  See  Hibroxymites. 
Jer'roiil,  Douglas,  an  English  humorist,  novelist,  and 
dramatic  writer,  b  in  London.  1803.  His  best  pruduc- 
t  ions  are.  The  Prisoner  of  IT/r,  B'ibbi  s  of  a  Day,  Time 
Works  Wonders.  The  Citspaw,  St.  Cupid,  The  Heart  of 
Gold,  Mrs.  Caudles  Lectures,  Ac.  D.  1S59. 
jjd-'mey,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  lying  in  the  English  Channel,  and  belonging  to 
Great  Britain.  It  is  al tout  12  m.  long  and  7  in.  wide. 
The  coast  is  indented  with  numerous  excellent  liarlmrs, 
and,  save  towards  the  S.,  is  generally  bold  and  precipi¬ 
tous.  The  surface  is  an  alternation  of  wooded  hills  and 
fertile  valleys.  The  islaud  contains  neither  limestone,  j 
chalk,  marl,  nor  gravel.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
healthy.  An  excellent  breed  of  cows,  small  sturdy 
horses,  sheep,  and  a  few  varieties  of  feathered  game  are 
the  most  important  animal  productions.  Much  atten¬ 
tion  is  devoted  to  apple-orchards,  for  which  the  soil  and 
climate  are  particularly  favorable.  The  most  important 
manufactures  are  shoes  and  b-  siery ;  ships  also  are  built. 
Cap.  St.  Heliers.  Pp-  9,617. 

Jer'sey,  ill  Illinois,  a  S.W.  co.. adjoining  Missouri :  area. 
about  350  sq.  ni.  Hirers.  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers. 
Surface,  generally  level;  soil ,  fertile.  Cap.  Jersey ville. 
Pop.  15,054. 

Jersey,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Oakland  co. 
Jersey,  in  New  York ,  a  village  of  Steuben  co. 
Jersey,  inO/iio,  a  post-twp.  of  Licking  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,371. 
Jersey,  a.  Combed  wool,  and  yarn  made  of  combed  wool; 
—  so  called  from  the  island  of  Jersey.  —  Also,  a  short, 
close-fitting  jacket  made  of  such,  or  similar  material, 
woru  by  sailors,  Ac. 

Jer  sey  City,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  considerable  city,  cap. 
of  Hudson  co.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  at 
its  entrance  into  New  York  Bay,  anil  opposite  N.  \ork 
city,  of  which  it  is,  in  fact,  though  in  another  State,  an 
extension,  and  to  which  it  is  united  by  large  and  pow¬ 
erful  steam  ferrv-bouts,  lighted  with  gas,  which  ply 
night  and  day  It  is  the  entrepot  of  the  Canard  steam¬ 
ers,  and  tin*  terminus  of  the  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Erie,  Central  New  Jersey,  and  Northern  railways, 
and  of  a  canal  for  coal- transport.  It  has  manufactoric'' 
of  locomotives,  machinery,  glass,  crucibles.  Ac.;  and 
about  20  churches,  the  finest  of  which  once  stood  in 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  but  was  removed,  and  built  up, 
stone  by  stone,  in  this  city.  Pop.  (1870  )  82,546. 
Jersey  rail <1  ills:,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Jersey  co. 
Jer  sey  Mills,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  ol  Ly¬ 
coming  co.  ...  ,  - _ 

Jer  sey  B>rairie,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Cass  co., 
about  45  m.  W.  of  Springfield. 

Jer  sey  Shore,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  ol 
Lycoming  co.,  about  105  in.  N.N.W.  of  Harrisburg;  pop. 
about  1,365. 

Jer'sey-teft,  n.  (Bat.)  See  Ceanothus. 
Jer'seylown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  co..  about  1‘2  m.  N.  of  Danville. 

—A  village  of  Montour  co.,  about  id  m.  N.N.E.  of  Uarris- 

ler'xewille,  in  Illinois .  a  post-village  and  township, 
%  of Jersey  co.,  .bout  71  m.  S.W.  of  Spriugdeld ;  pop. 
about  2,611. 


Lat.  Th>  rosotnua  ;  called  also,  ill  Arabic,  Elkhuds  or  El- 
koddes,  the  **  Holy."]  A  celebrated  city  of  Asia,  and  to  the 
Christian  the  most  renowned  in  the  world.  J.,  the  an¬ 
cient  capital  of  the  ancient  Judtea  and  the  modern  Pales¬ 
tine,  is  situate  iu  Asiatic  Turkey,  126  ill.  from  Damas-j 
cus,  about  37  in.  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  about  24 
from  the  Jordan,  at  an  elevation  of  2.5O0  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  Lat.  31°  46'  43"  N.,  Lon.  35°  13'  E.  It ! 
stands  on  an  elevated  plateau,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
ridges  of  limestone,  intersected  by  narrow  and  precipi¬ 
tous  ravines.  Its  most  splendid  edifice  is  the  mosque, 
erected  in  the  7ll»  cent,  by  the  caliph  Omar,  and  bear¬ 
ing  his  name.  It  is  also  called  Kubbet-es-Sukhrah, 

**  Dome  of  the  Rocks,’’  and  is  superior  to  any  other  ex¬ 
ample  of  modern  architecture  in  the  Turkish  empire,  not 
excepting  the  celebrated  mosque  of  St.  Sophia.  It  oc¬ 
cupies  the  site,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  some  remains 
of  the  Jewish  Temple.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul¬ 
chre  was  built  by  the  empress  Helena,  the  mother  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  and  professes,  without  probabil¬ 
ity,  to  comprehend  within  its  limits  the  scene  of  all  the 
great  events  of  the  crucifixion,  entombment,  aud  resur-i 
lection  of  the  Messiah.  Close  by  the  entrance  to  the1 
lower  chamber  are  the  tombs  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
and  of  Baldwin,  two  modern  kings  ol  Jerusalem,  with 
Latin  inscriptions  in  Gothic  characters.  The  other 
buildings  and  inclosures  are  numerous,  aud  occupy  by; 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  spare  within  the  walls  of  the 
city.  The  largest  of  the  inclosures  is  called  by  the  Ma¬ 
hometans  El-Haram  Ks-Sherif,  “the  Noble  Sanctuary,” 
aud  is  deemed  so  sacred  that  none  but  the  Faithful  are 
permitted  to  enter  it.  The  other  buildings  of  greatest 
note  within  the  city  are  the  convents.  The  houses  are 
lofty,  and  as  no  windows  appear  on  any  of  the  lower  j 
stories,  while  those  above  are  latticed,  the  passage  appears  ] 
to  be  between  blank  walls.  The  bazaars  or  shops  are  in 
a  most  unwholesome  situation,  bring  covered  over,  and.j 
to  all  appearance,  a  nursery  for  every  species  of  conta- 
gion.  Hardly  anything  is  exposed  for  sale*,  the  various 
articles  being  secreted,  through  fear  of  Turkish  rapacity. 
Dr  Clarke,  when  at  J ,  riding  out  of  the  city  by  what  is 
called  Zion  gate,  came  to  a  deep  dingle  or  trench,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  lie  discovered  a  series  of  subterraneous 
chambers,  each  containing  one  or  many  repositories  lor 
the  dead.  Some  of  these  tombs,  from  their  magnificence, 
aud  the  labor  necessary  to  form  the  numerous  reposito¬ 
ries  contained  in  them,  suggested  ah  almost  regal  des¬ 
tination.  As  the  place  of  crucifixion  seems  to  have  been 
a  public  cemetery,  and  as  it  was  without  the  city,  the 
preseut  spot  appears  to  agree  with  it  better  than  any 
other  yet  assigned.  For  the  same  reason,  this  seems 
the  most  probable  spot  for  the  entombment  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah.  Farther  to  the  K.,  and  in  the  place  called  Acel¬ 
dama.  were  found  some  other  sepulchres.  At  the  foot 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  on  the  E.  side  of  the  brook 
Kidron,  or  Cedron,  are  the  sepulchre  of  the  Virgin, 
and  those  of  the  patriarchs.  They  form  part  of  a  vast 
cemetery,  which  extends  along  the  foot  of  all  the  hills 
which  surround  J.  to  the  8.  and  E.  On  the  N.W  .  side, 
by  the  gate  of  Damascus,  are  seen  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings.  This  place  of  sepulture  has  occasioned  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  to  antiquaries:  but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  tomb  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene.  To  the 
E.,  beyond  the  brook  Kidron,  rises  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
which,  by  the  abundance  of  that  plant,  still  vindicates 
this  ancient  appellation.  In  the  district  in  which  J.  is 
situate,  many  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  Scriptures 
took  place,  and  many  of  the  places  therein  named  are 
recalled  by  local  associations.  J..  though  in  posscSMon 
of  the  Moslems,  has  long  been  the  abode  of  numerous 


walls,  and  adorned  the  interior  with  that  Temple  the 
splendor  of  which  was  so  much  admired  in  the  ancient 
world.  It  was  taken  in  599b.il,  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  pot  an  end  to  the  kingdom,  curried  king  Jehuia- 
kim  captive  to  Babylon,  and  established  Zedekiah  as 
his  viceroy.  That  prince,  however,  making  an  attempt 
to  re-establish  the  independence  of  his  country,  J.  was 
again  taken,  and  was  then  razed  to  the  ground,  the 
temple  demolished,  and  all  the  inhabitants  carried  into 
Captivity.  After  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  the 
Jews  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  country,  and  to 
rebuild  their  Temple,  and  J.  soon  resumed  its  former 
splendor.  After  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander, 
and  after  liis  empire  had  fallen  to  pieces,  it  was  sur¬ 
prised  and  plundered  l»y  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  8ul>- 
sequeiitly,  it  was  exposed  to  a  long  series  of  attacks 
from  the  kings  of  Syria,  who  were,  however,  after  many 
obstinate  conflicts,  bravely  repelled  by  the  Maccabees. 
Afterwards,  the  Romans  conquered  Jiida?a.  but  did  not 
interfere  with  the  religions  rites,  or  even  the  muuiciprtl 
government  of  the  Jews,  when  Jesus  Christ  appeared 
and  suffered  at  J.  During  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  Jews 
rebelled  against  the  tyranny  of  the  pro-consnls.  and  the 
city  was  finally  reduced,  after  a  long  siege,  by  Titus. 
It  was  burnt,  and  the  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery.  In 
the  reign  of  Adrian,  it  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  on 
its  ruins  a  Roman  tow  n  was  erected,  called  .Elia  Capi¬ 
tolina.  This  name  remained  till,  by  the  conversion  of 
Constantine,  Christianity  became  the  ruling  religion  of 
the  Roman  empire.  J.  then  resumed  its  original  name, 
and  was  held  as  an  object  of  pious  veneration.  As  the 
empire  became  more  generally  Christian.  J.  continued 
to  increase  in  veneration.  In  1076  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  who  committed  such  out¬ 
rages  on  the  Christian  pilgrims  visiting  the  city,  that 
the  country  was  invaded  by  the  Crusaders,  and  J.  taken 
in  1099,  by  the  army  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  who, 
in  reward  for  his  valor,  was  created  king  of  J.  The  city, 
w  ith  the  surrounding  territory,  was  then  ruled,  during 
upwards  of  60  years.  l»y  five  Laliu  kings,  when  it  yielded 
to  the  arms  of  JNiladin.  After  changing  successively  its 
Moslem  niasters.it  was  annexed,  in  1517,  to  the  Turkish 
empire,  of  which  it  lias  ever  since  formed  a  part.  The 
country  surrounding  J.  consists  of  numerous  hills,  from 
whose  heights  there  is  a  view  of  the  lake  Asphaltites, 
encompassed  by  prodigious  mountains ;  while  to  the  N. 
are  the  fertile  pastures  of  the  plain  of  Jericho,  watered  by 
the  Jordan.  P.  of  J.  abt.  25.000;  Mohammedans,  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  Jews  in  abt.  equal  proportions.  See  Barclay's 
d!y  of  the  Great  King  :  Wilson’s  Jerusalem  Recnvere*!. 

Jeru  salem.  ("Latin  Kingdom  of.)  This  kingdom  was 
founded  by  the  Crusaders  at  the  close  of  the  first  C*n« 
sade.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  elected  the  first  king, 
July  23,  1099.  In  1104  Baldwin  1.  effected  the  conquest 
of  Acre.  He  took  Sidon.  with  the  assistance  of  Sivard, 
Prince  of  Norway,  in  1115;  and  in  July,  1124,  Tyre  sub¬ 
mitted  to  his  arms.  Salad  in  defeated  the  I*atins  at  the 
great  battle  of  Tiberias  (7.  r.).  and  recaptured  Jerusa¬ 
lem  in  Oct..  1187.  Conrad  de  Montserrat,  who  claimed 
the  kingdom  on  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  daughter 
of  Almeric.  in  1190.  was  assassinated  in  1192.  during 
the  preparation*  for  his  coronation,  and  the  succession 
devolved  upon  Henry  of  Champagne.  On  the  death  of 
Almeric  of  Lusignaii,  in  1206,  Mary,  daughter  of  Con¬ 
rad  and  Isabella,  was  the  nearest  heir,  and  she  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  married  to  John  of  Brienne,  who  assumed  the 
sovereignty  in  1206.  In  1229  he  was  compelled  to  abdi¬ 
cate  by  Frederick  II  of  Germany.  Jerusalem  w  as  taken 
by  the*  Mameluke  sultan,  Bibers,  in  1260,  and  the  last 
remnant  of  the  kingdom  was  absorbed  in  1291. 

LATIN  KINGS  OF  JERUSALEM. 


1186  Guy  of  Lusignan. 

1192  Henry,  Count  of  Cham¬ 
pagne. 

1197  Almeric,  of  Lusignan. 
1206  John  of  Brienne. 

1229  Frederick  II.,  Emperor 
of  Germany. 


Fig.  1 445.  —  J  ERL’S  VLEM. 

(From  the  road  to  Bethany,  on  the  S.  side  of  Mount  Olivet.) 
monks.  These  consisted,  originally,  of  various  nations 
an,l  professions,  each  of  which  li.nl  a  quarter  assigned 
to  it  •  Imt  the  number  has  been  greatly  reduced.  J.  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Jehusites.  who,  after  its  conquest  by  the 
Israelites,  still  retained  a  castle  or  fortified  eminence, 
from  which  they  were  not  expelled  till  the  reign  of 
David.  That  monarch  made  it  the  capital  or  liis  king¬ 
dom.  Solomon,  on  succeeding  to  the  throne  not  only 
protected,  but  enlarged  it,  surrounded  it  with  stronger 
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1099  Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 

1100  Baldwin  I. 

1118  Baldwin  II 
1131  Fiilk.Connt  of  Anjou. 

1144  Baldwin  III. 

1162  Almeric. 

1173  Baldwin  IV. 

1185  Baldwin  V. 

Jer  It  salem,  in  ,Vrtr  York,  a  village  and  township  of 
Yates  co.,  abt.  20  m.  S.S.W.  of  Geneva ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  (1870),  2,612. 

Jeru  salem,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Monroe  co. 
Jeru  salem,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  South¬ 
ampton  co..  abt.  75  m.  S.S  K.  of  Richmond. 

Jer  n'snlem  Artiolioke.  n.  \Bot.)  See  Heu vntho& 
Jeru  salem  South,  in  i\Vic  York,  a  post-village  of 
Queens  co.,  abt.  176  m.  S.8.E.  of  Albany. 

Jer'vill.  n.  [  From  Sp.  Jrrra.  the  name  of  a  poison  ob- 
i  tained  from  white  hellebore.]  ( Chrrn .)  A  white  crys¬ 
talline  fusible  base,  found,  along  with  veratrme,  in  the 
Yeratrun  alhum,  or  white  hellebore. 

Jesi,  (r-a’se.)  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Esino,  16  in.  from 
Ancona  Vanuf.  Woollen  and  silk  fabrics.  Pip.  la.--.40. 
Jess.  ».  [Old  Fr.  gect ;  Fr.  jet,  a  throw,  a  cast  from 
facto,  to  throw,  to  cast.]  (Falconry.)  A  short  strap  of 
leather  tied  round  the  legs  of  a  hawk,  by  which  it  is 
held  on  the  fist,  and  tossed  off  into  flight. 

—A  ribbon  hanging  from  a  garland. 

Jes'samine,  ».  (Bot.)  See  J vsstiXB. 

Jes'sant.  n.  [Fr.  gisant.)  (Her.)  Applied  to  a  lion  or 
other  beast,  rising  or  issuing  from  the  middle  of  a  jess. 
Jes  samine,  in  Kentucky,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area.  abt. 
250  so  III.  Hirers,  Kentucky  River,  Hickman  and  Jes¬ 
samine  creeks.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  exceedingly 
fertile.  Cap.  Nicholas  ville.  Fp.  abt.  10,500. 

Jes  samine  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  enters  the  Keti- 
i  tucky  River  from  Jessamine  co. 

Jes  se.  (  Script.)  Son  of  Obed  and  father  of  David.  He 
was  a  grandson  of  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  and  in  her  na- 
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tive  land  he  found  an  asylum  while  David  was  in  most 
danger  from  the  jealous  pursuit  of  Saul. 

Jes'se,  n.  A  large  branched  candlestick  suspended  in  the 
middle  of  a  church  or  choir;  —  so  called  from  its  re¬ 
sembling  the  branches  of  th e  Arbor  Jesses,  the  genea¬ 
logical  tree  of  Jesse,  a  picture  of  which  was  formerly 
hung  up  in  churches. 

Jessed',  a.  {Her.)  Having  jesses  on,  as  a  falcon. 

Jes'scii  Land,  in  Minnesota ,  a  township  of  Sibley  co. ; 
pp.  abt.  555. 

J ps'so,  in  Japan.  See  Yes 80. 

in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  of  Buchanan  co.,  abt. 
22  m.  E.S.E.  of  Cedar  Falls. 

Jes'stip,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Susquehanna 
co. :  pop.  abt.  867. 

Joi'sup’s  Landing;,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Sara¬ 
toga  co.,  on  the  Hudson  River,  abt.  42  in.  N.  of  Albany. 

Jcs'stip'N  Stiver,  in  New  York,  rises  in  the  N.E.  part 
of  Hamilton  co.,  and  enters  the  Hudson  River  in  Essex 
county. 

Jest,  n.  [Sp.  chiste,  a  fine  witty  saying;  probably  from 
Lat.  gestio ,  to  use  passionate  gesture,  to  be  joyful ;  or 
from  gesticulor ,  to  make  mimic  or  pantomimic  gestures, 
to  gesticulate.]  Something  ludicrous  uttered,  and  meant 
only  to  excite  laughter;  joke;  fun;  raillery;  a  witti¬ 
cism. —  The  object  of  laughter,  sport,  or  banter;  a 
laughing-stock. 

— v.  n.  To  divert  or  make  merry  by  words  or  actions;  to 
joke;  to  utter  in  sport;  to  say  what  is  not  true,  merely 
for  diversion’s  sake. 

Jesf'er,  n.  A  person  given  to  jesting,  sportive  talk, 
and  merry  pranks;  one  prone  to  sarcasm. — A  professed 
buffoon  ;  a  merry-andrew  ;  a  court-fool. 

Jcst'ful,  a.  G  iven  to  jesting;  full  of  jokes. 

Jest'in^ly,  adv.  In  ajocose  manner;  not  in  earnest. 

Jes'uit.  n.  ( Eccl .  Hist.)  A  member  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  See  article  Jesuits,  page  1394.  The  terms  below 
which  owe  their  derivation  to  the  word  Jesuit ,  are 
severally  defined  in  all  the  senses  applicable  to  them  — 
even  including  those  expressed  by  the  opponents  of 
the  order  in  countries  of  Europe  where,  in  former  times, 
the  Society  of  Jesus  had  rendered  themselves  obnox¬ 
ious  by  their  interference  with  political  matters.  It  will 
be  obvious  that  no  Dictionary  of  the  English  language 
—  irrespective  of  private  opinions  —  might  exclude  such 
definitions,  however  invidious. 

Jes'uitess,  n.  One  of  an  order  of  nuns  who  followed 
the  rules  of  the  Jesuits.  The  order  was  suppressed  in 
1630  by  Pope  Urban  VIII. 

Jettiiit'ic’,  Jevuil'ieal.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Jesuits, 
or  to  their  principles  and  acts. 

— Designing;  cunning;  deceitful;  prevaricating. 

Jesui  t'ic*nlly,  adv.  Crafty;  in  a jesuitical  manner. 

Job'll  it  ism,  7i.  The  arts,  principles,  and  practices  of 
the  Jesuits. 

— Hypocrisy;  deceptive  practices  to  effect  a  purpose. 

Jesuiloc'raoy,  n.  Government  by  Jesuits. 

Jesuit's-bark,  n.  See  Cinchona. 

Jesiiit's-niit,  n.  See  Trapa. 

Je  sus.  [In  Hebrew,  Jehosuah,  “  Saviour.”]  This  name 
has  been  borne  by  nine  different  persons  mentioned  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  where  they  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  name  of  their  father  being  affixed. 
The  most  frequently  mentioned  are — Jesus,  son  of  Jose- 
dech,  who  was  the  first  high-priest  of  the  Jews  after 
their  return  from  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  who,  with 
Zorobabel,  rebuilt  the  temple  between  535  and  516  u.  c. 
Jesus,  son  of  Sirach,  a  man  celebrated  for  wisdom,  who 
flourished  under  the  pontificate  of  Simon  I.,  between 
303  and  284  b.  c.  He  was  the  author  of  the  book  en¬ 
titled  “  Ecclesiasticus.”  His  grandson  Jesus  translated 
this  book  into  Greek,  which  is  the  version  now  extant 
in  the  Apocrypha. 

Jesus  Christ,  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  Son  of  God,  miraculously 
conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  in  a  stable  at  Bethlehem,  four  years  earlier  than 
the  sera  from  which  the  common  system  of  chronology 
dates  the  years  A.  n.  His  birth  was  announced  to  shep¬ 
herds  by  angels;  and  a  star  appeared  in  the  east,  which 
guided  the  magi  to  Jerusalem,  who  inquired  of  Herod 
where  the  Messiah  was  born,  as  they  were  come  to  wor¬ 
ship  him.  This  threw  the  king  and  his  court  into  con¬ 
sternation.  The  magi,  following  the  direction  of  the 
star,  went  to  Bethlehem,  where  they  found  the  child, 
to  whom  they  made  their  offerings  ;  and  being  divinely 
warned,  did  not  go  back  to  Herod,  but  returned  home  by 
a  contrary  way.  Herod,  full  of  wrath,  determined  on  the 
death  of  the  infant;  but  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary, 
being  divinely  warned  in  a  dream,  fled  with  the  cliiid 
and  his  mother  into  Egypt.  While  they  were  on  their 
journey,  Herod  committed  a  horrid  slaughter  of  all  the 
children  in  Bethlehem.  On  the  death  of  the  tyrant, 
Joseph  returned  towards  home  ;  but  finding  that  Arche- 
laua  reigned  instead  of  his  father,  he  went  to  Nazareth, 
by  which  that  prophecy  was  fulfilled  which  called  Jesus 
a  Nazarene.  Here  J.  dwelt  with  his  parents,  working 
probably  at  his  father’s  trade,  which  was  that  of  a  car¬ 
penter,  till  he  came  to  the  age  of  30,  when  he  com¬ 
menced  his  public  labors ;  and  having  been  baptized  by 
John  the  Baptist,  he  called  a  few  poor,  unlearned  dis¬ 
ciples,  and  then  went  about  declaring  the  purposes  of 
his  mission,  and  confirming  his  authority  by  numerous 
miracles.  The  Jews  were  filled  with  astonishment  at 
his  doctrine  and  works  ;  but  their  hearts  were  hardened, 
and  instead  of  receiving  him  as  the  promised  Messiah, 
they  persecuted  him  with  the  utmost  malignity,  anil 
attributed  his  miracles  to  diabolical  agency.  The  San¬ 
hedrim,  or  council  of  priests,  often  consulted  to  de¬ 
stroy  him,  and  at  last  he  was  betrayed  into  their  hands, 
in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  by  his  disciple  Judas 


Iscariot,  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  After  an  examina¬ 
tion  before  Caiaphas,  the  high-priest,  he  was  remitted 
to  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  governor,  who  made 
several  attempts  to  save  him  from  the  fury  of  tln^priests 
and  people ;  but  being  charged  as  an  enemy  of  Csesar 
if  he  let  Jesus  go,  he  caused  him  to  be  first  scourged, 
and  then  put  to  death.  He  was  crucified  between  two 
malefactors  on  Mount  Calvary,  Friday,  April  3,  a.d.  36. 
His  body  was  entombed  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  in  a 
new  sepulchre;  and  as  Jesus  had  declared  that  he  would 
rise  again  the  third  day,  the  Jews  obtained  a  guard  from 
Pilate  to  watch  the  tomb.  But  on  the  third  day  he  arose, 
and  the  soldiers  went  and  gave  information  to  their 
employers,  who  bribed  them  to  say  that  the  body  had 
been  stolen  by  his  disciples.  In  confutation  of  this 
calumny,  Jesus  remained  six  weeks  among  his  follow¬ 
ers,  and  then  conducting  them  to  Mount  Olivet,  as¬ 
cended  into  heaven.  —  An  explanation  may  be  necessary 
for  the  brevity  of  this  article  Approaching  the  subject 
in  all  reverence,  and  wishing  to  avoid  the  slightest  refer¬ 
ence  to  controversy,  either  of  fact  or  opinion,  we  have 
thought  it  preferable  to  give  only  a  plain  narrative  de¬ 
rived  from  the  New  Testament. 

Jc'miis  Island,  an  island  of  Lower  Canada,  surrounded 
by  the  St.  John  and  Prairie  rivers,  the  two  branches  of 
the  Ottawa  River  before  it  joins  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
Ai'ea,  about  1,200  sq.  m. 

Jesus  Maria,  (hay' sous  ma-ree'a,)  in  California ,  a 
mining-village  of  Calaveras  co.,  about  6  miles  S.S  E.  of 
Mokelumne  Hill. 

Jesus  3Iaria,  (Cape,)  a  headland  of  Uruguay,  ex¬ 
tending  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  N.  of  the  {estuary  of  the 
Plate,  and  about  40  m.  N.W.  of  Montevideo. 

Jet,  n.  [D.  git ;  Fr.  jais;  Gr.  gugates,  from  Gagas ,  a 
town  and  river  of  Lycia.J  (Min.)  A  solid,  dry,  inflam¬ 
mable  fossil  substance,  susceptible  of  a  good  polish,  and 
glossy  in  its  fracture,  which  is  conchoidal  or  undulated. 
It  has  a  resinous  lustre,  and  a  spec.  grav.  from  1'25  to 
130.  The  color  of  jet  is  a  pure  and  deep  black,  with 
sometimes  a  tinge  of  brown.  It  occurs  in  opaque  com¬ 
pact  masses,  so  solid  and  hard  that  they  can  readily  be 
turned  in  a  lathe.  By  friction  it  acquires  a  weak  elec¬ 
tricity,  even  when  it  is  not  insulated.  Sometimes  it 
presents  the  form  of  branches  of  trees,  and  exhibits 
traces  of  a  ligneous  texture.  When  burning,  it  Inis  a 
flame  often  greenish  in  color;  but  it  does  not  melt  like 
solid  bitumen.  It  exhales  during  combustion  a  strong 
and  sometimes  aromatic  odor,  sensibly  different  from 
that  of  coal  or  bitumen.  It  is  most  frequently  found  in 
detached  masses,  of  a  moderate  size,  in  beds  of  sandstone, 
marl,  limestone,  and  secondary  trap,  and  is  connected 
with  coal  formations,  especially  those  that  are  associated 
with  secondary  trap-rocks.  In  Galicia  and  other  parts 
of  Spain,  and  in  Wittenberg  in  Saxony,  good  specimens 
of  jet  are  obtained;  also  in  the  dept,  of  Aude,  in  France, 
where  it  sometimes  contains  amber.  In  England,  it  is 
found  near  Whitby.  It  occurs  in  trap-rocks  in  the  Faroe 
Islands,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and  in  the  coal  forma¬ 
tion  in  Massachusetts,  in  America.  Although  used  for 
fuel  in  some  parts,  jet  is  more  frequently  cut  and  pol¬ 
ished  for  ornamental  purposes,  necklaces,  bracelets,  but¬ 
tons,  &c.  By  some  mineralogists  jet  is  considered  as  be¬ 
ing  intermediate  between  bituminous  w-ood  and  coal. 

— A  mineral  of  a  compact  texture  and  velvet-black  color, 
used  for  ornaments. 

— [Fr .jet;  It.  getto ,  from  Lat.  jactus,  from  jacio ,  to  throw 
or  cast.  See  Eject.]  A  spout;  spouting,  or  shooting  of 
water  or  other  fluids. — A  gas  branch  with  one  aperture. 
— A  channel  or  tube  for  introducing  metal  into  a  mould. 

— v.n.  [b'r.jetcr,  from  Lat.  jacio,  or  its  frequent,  jacto.]  To 
throw  or  cast ;  to  shoot  forward;  to  shoot  out;  to  pro¬ 
ject;  to  jut;  to  protrude. 

Jet-black,  a.  Of  the  deepest  black  ;  of  the  color  of  jet. 

Jet.  cl’eau,(*/m-<fd',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  fountain  that  throws 
up  water  to  some  height  in  the  air;  also,  a  waterspout. 

Jei'ersville,  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village  of  Ameliu  co., 
about  m.  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Jct'eriis,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  vegetable  jaundice,  a  disease 
in  plants,  when  the  system  becomes  affected  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  yellowness. 

Jetli'ro.  (Script.)  A  king  and  priest  of  the  Midianites, 
surnamed  Raguel,  who  received  Moses  into  his  family 
when  he  fled  troin  Egypt,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
Zipporah  in  marriage.  When  Moses  had  delivered  the 
Israelites  from  their  bondage,  Jethro  met  him,  and  de¬ 
livered  him  his  wife  and  children. 

Jet  sain,  Jet'tisoai,  n.  [From  Fr. Jeter,  to  castaway  ] 
(Mar.  Law.)  Anything  thrown  overboard  from  a  ship 
when  in  danger  of  foundering  or  being  cast  ashore.  See 
Wreck. 

Jet'teau,  n.  A  jet  d’eau. 

Jet' tee,  Jut'ty,  n.  (ArHii.)  A  part  of  a  building  that 
projects  beyond  the  rest,  and  overhangs  the  wall  below, 
as  the  upper  stories  of  timber-houses,  bay-windows, 
pent-houses,  small  turrets  at  the  corners,  Ac. — Also  used 
ns  a  pier  projecting  out  into  the  water. — See  Jetty. 

Jot't isoBi.  ?i.  (Mar.  Law.)  See  Jetsam. 

Jet'ty,n.  [Fr.  jetee,  to  cast,  from  jeter,  to  cast,  to  throw, 
to  shoot,  from  jacio,  jactus,  to  cast,  to  throw.]  (En¬ 
gineering.)  A  landing-place  carried  out  from  the  bank 
of  a  river,  or  from  the  sea-shore,  so  that  vessels  may  be 
enabled  to  discharge  their  passengers  or  cargo  at  all 
times  of  the  tides.  They  may  be  either  solid,  so  as  to 
act  as  a  species  of  breakwater,  as  is  the  case  in  the  har¬ 
bors  upon  the  sea-coast;  or  they  may  be  made  so  as  to 
allow  the  tide-wave  to  flow  uninterruptedly  past  them  ; 
a  pier  ;  a  mole.  See  p.  1394. 

— a.  Made  of  jet;  black  as  jet. 

Jet'ty-heiul,  n.  (Naut.)  The  projecting  part  of  a 
wharf;  the  front  of  a  wharf  whose  side  forms  one  of  the 
cheeks  of  a  dock. 
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Jcu-dc-iliot,  (zhrfryde-'mo  .)  A  play  upon  word*. 

Jcti  d'enpril,  (zhe(r)  des'pree.)  [Fr.,  a  stroke  of  wit.] 
A  witticism  formed  from  some  unexpected  association 
of  ideas;  as  charades,  enigmas,  acrostics,  Ac. 

Jeunesse  Dor^e,  (zhd-ncss-do'rd.)[ Fr.,  gilded  youth.] 
(French  Hist.)  This  party,  chiefly  composed  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  richer  classes,  and  distinguished  by  a  peculiar 
dress  called  the  “costume  a  la  victime”  (Fig.  830),  was 
formed  in  France  in  1794,  and  was  protected  by  Freron 
The  members  opposed  the  Jacobins,  whom  they  expelled 
from  their  place  of  meeting,  Nov.  8. 

Jeux  Floraux,  (zhe(r)  Jlor-o'.)  [Fr.,  floral  games.] 
The  name  given  to  a  poetical  contest  which  takes  place 
annually  at  Toulouse,  in  France,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Academic  des  Jeux  Floraux.  It  originated  in  the 
early  part  of  the  14th  cent.,  in  an  attempt  by  the  citizens 
of  Toulouse  to  revive  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours. 
Seven  persons  were  united  into  a  society  under  the  name 
of  the  Sept  Trobadors  de  Tolosa,  and,  in  1323,  they  sent 
a  letter,  in  verse,  to  all  the  poets  of  Provence,  inviting 
them,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1324,  to  a  poetical  contest,  when 
the  composer  of  the  best  poem  was  to  receive  a  violet 
of  fine  gold.  The  celebrated  troubadour  Arnaud  Vidal 
gained  the  prize.  Two  other  prizes  were  soon  after 
added,  to  increase  the  splendor  of  the  festival,  —  a  wild 
rose  and  a  pansy,  both  of  silver.  Similar  institutions 
were  afterwards  established  at  Barcelona  and  Tortosa, 
ami  the  original  institution  began  to  decline,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  century  was  nearly  extinct,  when  it  was  re¬ 
vived  by  Cleiiietice  Isaure,  who  left,  by  will,  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  for  the  continuance  of  this  festival.  More 
costly  flowers  now  rewarded  the  talent  of  the  competi¬ 
tors.  It  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Academic  des  Jeux 
Floraux ,  and  was  made  to  include  a  mo>lerat£ur,  twen¬ 
ty-five  maintaineurs  or  judges,  and  twenty  masters. 
After  an  interruption  of  fifteen  years,  from  1790  to 
1806,  the  academy  again  assembled  for  the  awarding 
of  prizes,  and  since  that  time  the  festival  has  been  an¬ 
nually  celebrated. 

Jew,  (ju,)  n.  [A  contraction  of  Judah. J  A  Hebrew  or 
Israelite. — See  Jews. 

— v.  a.  To  drive  a  hard  bargain.  (Colloq.) 

Jew,  (The  Wandering.)  (Lit.)  A  mythical  personnge 
who  forms  the  subject  of  many  popular  traditions.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  one  account,  he  was  a  carpenter;  and  as  our 
Saviour  passed  his  workshop  on  his  way  to  execution, 
the  soldiers  begged  that  lie  might  be  allowed  to  enter 
for  a  few  moments  and  rest;  but  he  not  only  refused, 
but  insulted  him.  B}- another  account  he  was  a  shoe¬ 
maker,  sitting  at  his  bench  as  our  Saviour  passed  to 
Calvary,  and  not  only  refused  to  allow  him  to  rest  for  a 
few  moments,  but  drove  him  away  with  curses.  Jesus 
calmly  replied,  “Thou  shalt  wander  on  the  earth  till  I 
return.”  Driven  by  fear  and  remorse,  he  has  since 
wandered,  according  to  the  command  of  our  Lord,  from 
place  to  place,  and  has  in  vain  sought  death  amid  all 
the  greatest  dangers  and  calamities  to  which  human 
life  is  subject.  The  legend  first  appears  in  the  Chronicle 
of  Matthew  Paris,  in  the  13th  cent.,  where  the  Wander¬ 
ing  Jew  is  called  Cartaphilus,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
a  servant  of  Pilate.  His  name  in  the  later  legends  is 
Ahasuerus.  In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  there  ap¬ 
peared  several  impostors  claiming  to  be  the  Wandering 
Jew.  This  legend  has  formed  the  subject  of  long  poems 
by  Schubart  and  Mosen ;  of  a  tragedy  by  Klingmann; 
of  a  mystico-philosopbical  drama  by  Edgard  Quinet:  of 
prose  romances  by  George  (.’roly  ( Salathiel ),  Alexan¬ 
dre  Dumas,  the  elder  (Jsaac  La/cadam),  M.  (Elckers, 
and  David  Hoffman  (Chronicles  selected  from  the  Origi¬ 
nals  of  Cartaphilus);  The  Wandering  Jew,  by  Eugene  Sue, 

( London,  1854);  of  the  poem  of  the  LT7idymg  One.,  by  Mrs. 
Norton  ;  and  of  numerous  small  lyrical  pieces. 

Jew'el,  7i.  [It.  giojello ;  Yr.joyau;  Qvr.juwel ;  It.  gxoja, 
a  precious  stone,  joy,  from  Lat.  gaudium,  gladness,  joy, 
q.  v.]  An  ornament  of  dress,  usually  consisting  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  precious  stone,  or  set  with  one  or  more;  a  precious 
stone;  a  gem  ;  a  brilliant.  —  A  name  expressive  of  fond¬ 
ness. 

— v.  a.  To  dress  or  adorn  with  jewels  ;  to  set,  as  diamonds 
or  other  hard  stones,  in  a  watch  for  the  pivots  to  turn  in. 

Jew'el-block,  n.  (Naut.)  One  of  the  two  small 
blocks  which  are  suspended  at  the  extremity  of  the 
main  and  fore-topsail  yards. 

Jo w Viler,  or  Jew'eler,  n.  One  who  makes  or  deals 
in  jewels  and  other  ornaments. 

Jew'ellery,  n.  See  Jewelry. 

Jow'clling*,  n  (Arts  and  Trades.)  A  term  particu¬ 
larly  applied  to  the  art  of  setting  precious  stones  of  a 
hard  nature  in  different  parts  of  a  watch,  so  that  the 
spindles  or  pivots  of  the  wheels  may  work  in  them. 
After  the  watchmaker  has  bored  holes  in  the  various 
pieces  of  the  watch  in  the  exact  spots  where  the  jewels 
are  to  be  inserted,  the  parts  are  sent  to  the  jeweller, 
who  enlarges  the  holes  on  one  side  of  the  plate  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  small  ring  of  brass  in  which  the 
stone  has  been  set  may  sink  into  it.  He  must,  how¬ 
ever,  always  take  care  that  the  centre  of  the  hole  made 
by  the  watchmaker  may  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the 
cavity  that  lie  himself  has  hollowed  out  to  receive  the 
jewel  and  its  setting.  After  the  jewel  has  been  fitted 
into  the  cavity,  it  is  secured  in  its  place  by  two  screws 
with  broad  heads,  which  project  over  the  setting  and 
prevent  it  from  slipping  out.  The  jewel  and  its  setting 
is  always  let  into  the  plate  deep  enough  to  allow  the 
latter  to  be  flush  with  it.  When  a  jewel  is  required 
with  a  hole  right  through  it,  one  stone  is  sufficient, 
which  is  drilled  and  let  into  the  plate  in  the  manner 
described  above;  but  when  a  cavity  is  required  in  the 
stone  instead  of  a  complete  perforation,  so  that  the  end 
of  the  pivot  may  have  something  to  work  against,  two 
stones  are  used,  fixed  in  separate  settings,  —  one  of 
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which  is  bored  right  through,  while  the  other  is  not 
pierced  at  all,  but  serves  to  close  the  hole  made  in  the 
first  stone  on  one  side  of  it.  by  fitting  over  it.  In  this 
case  the  jeweller  cuts  away  the  metal  of  the  plate  about 
the  hole  that  is  to  be  jewelled,  deep  enough  to  receive 
the  two  settings,  which  he  places  in  the  cavity  one 
above  another,  taking  care  that  the  surface  of  the  last 
may  he  ttush  with  the  plate,  after  which  he  secures 
them  by  screws  as  before.  The  stones  are  fixed  in  the 
setting  by  turning  a  hollow  in  the  ring  to  receive  the 
jewel,  and  pressing  a  thin  brass  rim,  which  is  left  for 
the  purpose,  closely  about  the  stone  with  a  burnisher. 
Diamonds  for  end  pieces,  however,  are  generally  brazed 
into  settings  of  steel.  The  jeweller  cuts  the  jewels  to 
the  required  shape,  and  polishes  them  in  a  small  lathe 
on  a  little  disc  of  copper,  which  is  charged  with  dia¬ 
mond-powder,  known  in  the  trade  as  “  hart.”  The  holes 
in  the  stones  are  drilled  by  means  of  small  drills  of 
steel,  diamond-powder  and  oil  being  introduced  into  the 
cavity  while  the  process  of  drilling  is  going  on.  The 
stones  are  finally  polished  by  rubbing  them  on  a  piece 
of  plate-glass  on  w'hicli  a  little  diumoud-powder  and  oil 
lias  been  placed. 

lewelry.  Jewel  lory,  (ju' e.l-re,)  (ju' el-e-re,)  n.  In 
the  primary  acceptation  of  the  word,  the  term  jewelry 
is  applied  to  any  ornaments  made  of  precious  stones  set 
in  gold  or  silver  for  the  adornment  of  the  person.  In 
an  extended  sense,  it  includes  any  small  article  made 
of  gold  or  silver,  even  though  no  precious  stones  or 
jewels  he  used  in  its  manufacture.  The  principal  of  the 
precious  stones  or  gems  are  described  under  their  re¬ 
spective  headings.  (See  Amethyst,  Diamond,  Emerald, 
Gi  ms,  Ruby,  Sapphire,  Ac.)  The  work  of  preparing  the 
stones,  by  cutting  them  into  a  suitable  form  and  polish¬ 
ing  them,  belongs  to  the  lapidary.  (See  Lapidaky- 
wouk.)  It  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  jeweller  to 
make  settings  of  metals  for  the6tones,  and  secure  them 
therein,  and  to  manufacture  trinkets  of  any  kind  in 
gold  or  silver,  whether  in  combination  with  jewels  or 
not.  The  settings  of  ornaments  are  made  by  casting 
the  metal  in  small  moulds  or  stamping  it  with  dies, 
after  which  a  finish  is  given  by  chasing,  burnishing, 
and  lacquering.  Gems  are  fixed  in  their  setting  by 
cement  and  the  aid  of  the  blow-pipe,  a  small  hammer, 
and  some  very  fine  files.  The  value  of  gold  is  estimated 
by  the  ratio  that  exists  between  the  gold  and  the  alloy, 
the  whole  mass  being  considered  to  he  divided  into  24 
equal  parts.  Thus,  pure  gold  is  spoken  of  as  being  “24 
carats  tine;”  old  standard  or  sterling  gold,  as  being  22 
carats,  and  new  standard  gold  IS  carats ;  which  means 
that  sterling  gold  contains  22  parts  of  gold  to  2  of  alloy, 
and  new  standard  gold  18  parts  of  gold  to  6  of  alloy. 
Pure  gold,  or  gold  of  22  carats,  is  too  soft  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  jeweller:  and  as  articles  of  jewelry  bear 
no  mark  to  determine  the  quality  of  the  gold,  pur¬ 
chasers  who  have  no  means  of  testing  it  may  often  be  led 
by  specious  announcements  to  give  a  high  price  for  a 
chain  or  ornament  of  no  intrinsic  value.  Gold  used  in 
jewelry  may  be  mixed  with  such  a  large  proportion 
of  alloy  as  to  be  comparatively  worthless,  while  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  fair  appearance  to  the  sight.  The  tint  of  the 
metal  or  composition  may  he  made  paler  or  deeper,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  preponderance  of  silver  or  copper  in  the 
alloy;  and  the  introduction  of  zinc  has  the  effect  of 
improving  the  appearance  of  the  metal,  and  rendering 
its  similitude  to  pure  gold  still  greater;  while  the  in¬ 
trinsic  value  of  the  composition  thus  produced  is  very 
small.  American  made  J.  equal  that  of  any  other  na- 
timi,  and  it  has  become  of  late  years  a  most  important 
industry. 

Jew  el-weed,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Bals amina. 

.lew  ess,  n.  A  Hebrew  woman. 

Jow'etl*  in  N.  a  p.-twp.  of  Greene  co.,  about  40  m. 
southwest  of  Albany.  —  In  O.,  a  P.  0.  of  Harrison  co. 

Jew'ett  C’ily,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-village  of  New 
London  county,  about  9  miles  northeast  by  north  ot 
Norwich. 

Jew  ett  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Greene  co. 

Jewish,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Jews  or  Hebrews. 

Jewlshly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  the  Jew’s. 

Jew  ishuess.  n.  The  quality  or  character  of  Jews. 

Jew'ry,  w.  Judoea.  —  Also,  a  district,  quarter,  or 
street  where  Jews  formerly  resided  ;  as,  the  Old  Jewry , 
London. 

Jews,  Hebrews,  or  Israelites.  [Ileb.  Jehudim,  lbrim . 
Bene  Brad.]  (Hist.)  A  celebrated  people,  whose 
ancestors  appear  at  the  very  dawn  of  the  history  of 
mankind  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  Jordan,  and 
Nile,  and  whose  fragments  are  now  to  he  seen,  in  large 
or  small  numbers,  in  almost  all  the  cities  ot  the  world  ; 
regarding  themselves  as  a  nation  in  the  midst  of  other 
nations;  and  though  thinly  scattered  both  am  mg  the 
rudest  and  most  civilized  nations,  preserving  through 
thousands  of  ages  common  features,  habits,  religion,  liter¬ 
ature, and  the  same  language  —  a  phenomenon  unparal¬ 
leled  in  history.  Descended  from  Abraham,  the  Jews 
were  at  first  called  Hebrews,  from  the  alleged  ancestor 
of  that  patriarch,  Ileber.  Alter  the  time  of  Jacob,  their 
first  appellation  was  replaced  by  the  word  Israelites, 
from  Israel,  a  surname  of  Jacob.  The  term  Jew,  de¬ 
rived  from  Judsens,  dates  from  the  captivity  in  Babylon. 
The  Jewish  people  assign  their  origin  to  Abraham, 
whom  they  designate  the  father  of  their  race.  Alter 
Abraham, ‘Isaac,  his  son,  became  their  chief;  then  Jacob, 
or  Israel,  the  son  of  Isaac.  Jacob  had  12  sons. among  them 
Judah  the  ancestor  ol  David  and  ot  Jesus  Christ,  lhe 
descendants  of  Jacob  multiplying  very  rapidly,  they  were 
eventually  divided  into  12  tribes,  each  ol  which  was 
regarded  as  having  been  founded  by  one  of  the  children 
of  Jacob.  In  the  closing  years  of  his  lite  Jacob  settled 


In  Egypt,  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  His  posterity,  pow¬ 
erful  at  first,  were  afterwards  enslaved  and  persecuted 
by  the  Pharaohs.  Moses  delivered  them  from  their 
bondage  in  Egypt,  and  put  himself  at  their  head  to  con¬ 
duct  them  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  Under  his  leader¬ 
ship,  the  Jews  miraculously  passed  the  Red  Sea,  when 
Pharaoh  and  all  his  host  were  drowned.  After  wander¬ 
ing  for  40  years  in  the  desert,  where  Moses  died,  they 
reached  the  Land  of  Promise,  their  leader  being  Joshua, 
who  had  succeeded  Moses.  Joshua  established  the  Jews 
in  the  Land  of  Promise,  and,  dividing  the  country  into 
twelve  parts,  gave  a  portion  to  each  of  the  twelve  tribes. 
After  Joshua,  the  govt,  was  confided  to  a  council  of  elders, 
then  to  judges;  subsequently  it  became  monarchical. 
Saul  was  the  first  king  of  the  Jews;  David  succeeded 
him,  and  was  followed  by  Solomon.  These  three  kings 
established  the  dominion  of  the  Jews  throughout  the  an¬ 
cient  land  of  Canaan,  and,  for  a  short  period,  the  king¬ 
dom  extended  to  the  Euphrates  and  the  Red  Sea.  upon 
which  Solomon  possessed  the  port  of  Elath.  Rut  on 
the  death  of  this  last  king,  the  twelve  tribes  were  di¬ 
vided,  and  from  that  schism  sprang  two  kingdoms.  (See 
Israel  and  Judah.)  The  kingdom  of  Judah  remained 
faithful  to  the  lineal  descendants  of  David,  and  ottered 
allegiance  to  Rehoboam,  son  of  Solomon;  the  kingdom 


Fig.  1446.  —  THE  COURT  OF  THE  TABERNACLE. 


of  Israel  elected  for  its  sovereign  Jeroboam.  These  two 
kingdoms,  weakened  by  perpetual  warfare  and  discord, 
were  in  the  end  enslaved.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  was 
destroyed  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  first  car¬ 
ried  captive  to  Babylon  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  afterwards  took  Jerusalem  Uy  assault*  destroyed 
the  temple,  and  reduced  to  slavery  the  whole  of  the 
people.  After  a  captivity  of  70  years,  the  Jews  obtained 
from  Cyrus  permission  to  re-establish  themselves  in 
Jerusalem,  where  they  were  governed  by  high-priests. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire,  the  Jews  passed 
successively  under  the  dominion  of  Alexander;  ot 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt;  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  king  of 
Syria;  and  after  once  more  falling  under  the  sway  of 
the  kings  of  Egypt,  were  subsequently  enslaved  by  the 
Syrians.  Against  these  the  Jews  rose,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Maccnb&us,  and  threw  off  their  yoke.  The  Mac¬ 
cabees  became  the  hereditary  sovereigns  Subsequently, 
the  Romans  interfered  in  the  internal  affaire  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  kingdom,  and  placed  Herod  I.  on  the  throne  ot  the 
Maccabees,  b.  c.  37.  It  was  under  the  reign  of  Herod 
that  our  Saviour  wras  born.  After  the  death  of  king 
Ilerod,  Palestine  was  distributed  among  his  sons,  and 
divided  into  four  portions,  called  tetrarchies  (Judaea, 
Galilee,  Abilene.  Ituraea) ;  but  in  a  few  years  the  Romans 
sent  into  the  country  a  proconsul,  who  governed  in 
their  name,  and  short  iy  afterwards  Rome  was  sole  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  Jews,  impatiently  sup¬ 
porting  the  Roman  sway,  revolted  many  times.  The 
emperor  Titus  took  Jerusalem  in  the  year  70,  after  a 
fearful  siege  of  five  months,  as  was  prophesied.  The 
city  was  again  taken,  under  Adrian,  in  the  year  135:  the 
Jews  were  in  great  part  exterminated;  those  who  sur¬ 
vived  being  driven  forever  from  Jerusalem.  From  this 
period  the  Jews,  ceasing  to  form  an  independent  nation, 
have  been  scattered  over  the  earth.  When  Christianity 
became  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  their  condition  be¬ 
came  very  miserable.  In  418,  military  service  was  in¬ 
terdicted  them  ;  in  610  the  emperor  Ileraclius  perse¬ 
cuted  them  with  many  cruel  enactments.  Islamism 
treated  them  less  rigorously.  Under  the  reign  of  the 
caliphs,  the  Jews  of  Asia,  of  Africa,  and  of  Spain,  were 
permitted  to  live  in  peace,  and  to  cultivate  commerce, 
letters,  and  the  sciences.  In  Christian  Europe,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  the  Jews  had 
to  undergo  every  form  of  persecution,  frequently  being 
compelled  to  purchase  life  at  the  price  of  their  hoarded 
gold;  they  were  made  to  wear  distinctive  marks  on 
their  clothing,  and  afterwards  to  dwell  in  separate 
quarters  of  every  city.  They  were  driven  from  Eng¬ 
land  in  1290,  from  central  France  in  1395,  and  from  Spain 
and  Sicily  in  1492.  In  Germany,  they  belonged,  like 
serfs,  to  the  emperors  and  the  nobles,  who  bought  and 
sold  them  at  their  pleasure.  The  Inquisition  was  a 
particularly  bitter  foe  to  the  Jews,  especially  in  the 
Spanish  dominions.  In  the  16tli  century,  their  condi¬ 
tion  became  much  improved.  In  France,  they  were 
allowed  to  settle  at  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux,  in  1550; 
in  1784  they  were  relieved  from  the  poll-tax  which  had 
hitherto  been  imposed  upon  them.  Shortly  afterwards, 
the  other  European  states,  following  the  example  of 
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France,  treated  them  in  a  more  liberal  spirit.  The  Jews 
are  spread  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  being  ex¬ 
ceedingly  numerous  in  Germany,  Poland,  and  the  N. 
of  Africa,  —  in  Algiers  in  particular.  Although  inter¬ 
mixed  for  eighteen  hundred  years  with  so  many  diverse 
nations,  the  Jews  have  not  only  preserved  their  reli¬ 
gion,  as  already  said,  but  a  certain  national  type  of  fea¬ 
ture,  of  which  the  most  salient  points  are  a  dark  skin, 
thick  lips,  and  an  aquiline  nose.  The  Jews  belong  to 
the  Semitic  race,  as  is  proved  by  their  language,  which 
is  allied  with  the  Arabic,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Chaldean. 
Their  primitive  life  was  patriarchal,  pastoral,  nomadic 
perhaps, — certainly  so  in  the  desert,  between  their  de¬ 
parture  from  Egypt  and  entrance  into  the  Land  of 
Promise.  According  to  the  lloly  Scriptures,  they  had 
many  vices,  joined  to  which  were  superstition,  a  readi-  * 
ness  to  fall  into  idolatry,  a  spirit  of  discord  and  of 
revolt.  In  addition  to  the  Old  Testament,  they  possess 
a  literature  which  chiefly  consists  of  legends,  songs, 
proverbs,  and  genealogies.  (See  Hebrews,  Language 
and  Literature.)  After  their  return  from  captivity  in 
Babylon,  philosophy  and  theology  began  to  take  their 
rise  among  the  Jews,  and  a  number  of  sects  sprang  up, 
such  as  the  Pharisees,  Sudducees,  and  Essenes.  During 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  Jews  were  instrumental,  like  the 
Arabs,  in  handing  down  the  learning  of  antiquity.  In 
our  own  day,  and  in  almost  every  country,  they  have 
illustrious  representatives  in  all  departments  of  science 
and  the  fine  arts,  being  perhaps  more  decidedly  profi¬ 
cient  in  music.  Their  religion  is  founded  entirely  on 
the  Old  Testament:  it  denies  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  hut  nevertheless  teaches  its  followers  to  believe 
in  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  who  will  collect  the 
scattered  Jewish  people,  and  found  a  great  empire.  The 
Jews  admit  no  other  revelation  than  that  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets;  they  observe  at  the  present  time  the  same 
ceremonies  which  the  ancient  Hebrews  practised,  —  the 
celebration  of  the  Sabbath,  the  Passover,  the  abstinence 
from  certain  viands  which  are  termed  unclean.  With 
the  ancient  Jews,  all  the  priests  were  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi ;  they  thus  bore  the  name  of  Levites,  which,  at  the 
present  time,  is  changed  to  Babbins.  After  the  disper¬ 
sion  of  the  Jews,  during  the  reign  of  Adrian,  the  princi¬ 
pal  doctors  of  religion  assembled  at  Tiberias,  where  they 
formed  a  Grand  Council,  or  & Unhe.drim,  and  founded  a 
school,  wdiich  became  the  nursery  of  their  rabbins. 
These  last  composed,  under  the  title  of  the  Talmud ,  a 
work  designed  to  contain  the  oral  law  and  traditions  of 
the  Jews.  This  work  was  completed  in  the  year  500  of 
the  Christian  sera;  and,  with  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
Jews,  it  became  the  basis  of  their  faith  :  some,  however, 
refused  to  accept  it.  Hence  arose  the  division  of  the 
Jews  into  two  rival  sects,  —  the  Talmudists,  or  Bobbin- 
ists,  who  follow  the  Talmud;  and  the  Caraites .  who 
follow  the  strict  letter  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Jews’-ear,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Exidia. 
Jews“-franKincei»se,  n.  See  Styrax. 
Jews’-ltarp*  n.  ( Mus .)  An  insignificant  instrument, 
the  form  of  which  is  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
It  is  a  mere  plaything,  and  is  totally  incapable  of  being 
played  in  conjunction  with  either  the  voice  or  other 
instruments;  its  sounds  are  produced  by  holding  it  be¬ 
tween  the  teeth  and  striking  the  projecting  end  of  an 
iron  spring  with  the  finger.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Jews’-trump,  and  is  vulgarly  believed  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  Jews,  and  to  be  employed  in  their  music.  This 
is,  however,  entirely  wrong,  as  they  do  not  possess  any 
instrument  of  the  kind,  and  its  present  name  is  most 
probably  a  corruption  of  the  F rer.ch  jeu-trompe, a  triunpet 
to  play  with  ;  or  it  may  come  irom  what  seems  to  he  its 
proper  name,  and  what  it  is  often  called,  jaw's-harp, 
from  its  being  played  between  the  teeth. 
JewN‘*imillo\i  ,n.  (Bot.)  See  Corcuorus. 
Jews’-pitcll,  n.  Asphaltum. 

JJews*-stone.  Jow-stone,  n.  The  fossil  spine  of  a 

large  egg-shaped  echinus.  —  Brandt. 

Jews'-trumi),  n.  A  Jews’-harp,  q.  v. 

Jey  poor,  Jey pore,  (ji-poor',)  a  state  of  Ilindostan,  in 
Rajpootana;  area ,  15,251  sq.  m.;  pop.  1,110,000.  This 
State  is  under  the  protection  of  the  British.  Its  capital; 
Jey  poor,  stands  in  Lat.  26°  56'  N.,  Lon.  75°  55'  E.,  850 
m.  N.W.  of  Calcutta:  it  is  one  of  the  liaudsomest  of  the 
n&tivo  towns  of  India.  Fop.  63,400. 

.ffez'ebel,  a  Jewish  queen  celebrated  for  her  impious 
life.  She  was  daughter  of  Ethhaal,  king  of  Sidon,  and 
wife  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel.  She  turned  her  husband 
from  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  established  temples 
to  the  idol  Baal,  and  caused  a  large  number  of  prophets 
and  holy  persons  to  be  put  to  death.  Jehu,  on  gaining 
the  throne,  flung  her  from  the  windows  of  her  own 
palace,  whi<  h  killed  her,  the  dogs  devouring  her,  as  had 
been  foretold. —  Her  name,  given  by  St.  John,  probably 
as  a  descriptive  epithet,  to  a  certain  female  of  Tbvatira, 
in  his  day  holding  a  like  bad  pre-eminence  in  profligacy 
of  life,  has  become  a  proverb,  and  is  commonly  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  forward,  rapacious,  or  vile  woman. 

(Script.)  a  city  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  IS),  ly¬ 
ing  W.  of  Bethshean.  J.  was  called  Esdraela  in  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees,  and  is  now  replaced  by  a  small  and 
ruinous  Arab  village  called  Zerin,  at  the  N.W.  point  of 
Mount  Gilhoa.  —  Also  the  name  of  the  great  plain  lying 
between  J.  and  Acre. 

JDmu'si,a  state  of  India,  in  Bundelcund;  area,  2,500 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  200, OoO.  J.  is  under  the  protection  of  the 
British.  Its  cap.,  Jhansi,  stands  in  Lat.  25°  28'  N  ,  Lon. 
78°  38'  E.,  on  the  main  route  between  the  Deccan  and 
the  Doab. 

Jlielum.  (anc.  ITydaspes,)  a  river  of  the  Punjab.  It 
rises  in  Cashmere,  which  forms  its  upper  basin,  and  is 
navigable  within  that,  country  for  about  70  m.  On 
emergiug  from  the  Himalaya  through  the  Baramula 
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Pass,  it  again  becomes  practicable  for  small  craft.  After 
a  course  of  490  in.,  it  joins  the  Cbenab,  in  Lat.  31°  10' 
N.,  Lon.  72°  9'  E.,  and  forms  with  it  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  Trimah  or  Trimab.  The  banks  of  this  river 
were  the  scene  of  the  battle  between  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Porus. 

lib,  ft.  [Lat.  gibba,  a  hump-like  swelling,  a  protuber¬ 
ance.]  ( Naut .)  A  name  given  to  the  foremost  sail  of 
a  ship.  It  is  in  fact  a  large  staysail  extended  from  the 
outer  end  of  the  bowsprit,  and  prolonged  by  the  jib- 
boom  to  the  fore-topmast-head  (Fig.  1447). —  To  clear 
away  the  jib  is  an  order  to  loose  it  preparatory  to  its  be¬ 
ing  set.  The  jib-boom  is  a  6par  which  runs  out  from 
the  extremity  of  the  bowsprit  in  a  similar  manner  to  a 
topmast  on  any  of  the  masts  of  a  ship,  and  serves  as  a 


1.  Fore-topmast  staysail,  set  on  fore-topmast-stay ;  2,  jib;  3, 
‘.lying-jib;  4.  bowsprit :  5,  jib-boom  ;  6,  flying  jib-boom  ;  7.  mar¬ 
tingale,  or  dolphin-striker;  8,  fore-course. 


continuation  of  it,  so  that  the  height  of  the  mast  can  be 
varied  from  jury-masts  to  top  gallant  masts;  the  bow¬ 
sprit  can  be  elongated  by  means  of  the  jib-boom  to  suit 
the  increased  or  diminished  altitude  of  the  masts. — Mid¬ 
dle  jib  is  a  sail  sometimes  extended  from  the  end  of  the 
jib-boom.  —  A  Jlying-jib  is  a  sail  rigged  on  a  boom  run¬ 
ning  out  from  the  end,  or  beyond  the  jib-boom,  as 
sometimes  seen  in  the  engravings  of  ships  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago. 

{Much.)  The  overhanging  part  of  a  crane,  or  a  tri¬ 
angular  frame  with  a  pulley  at  the  end,  for  the  chain  to 
pass  over  which  leads  from  the  crane. 

— r.  a.  To  shift  from  one  side  of  the  mast  to  the  other, 
as  a  boom-sail. 

Jih'-hoom,  n.  (Naut.)  See  Jib. 

JTIb'-<loor,  w.  (Arch.)  A  door  so  constructed  that  it 
stands  flush  with  the  adjoining  face  of  the  wall  on  both 
sides,  and  without  dressings  or  architraves.  Thus  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  form  part  of  the  wall,  the  intention  of  a  jib- 
door  being  simply  to  disguise  the  aperture. 

•Tib'insT'  n.  ( .Want )  See  Gibing. 

Joriflah,  a  port  and  haven  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Arabia,  on  the  Red  Sea,  about  60  m.  W.  of  Mecca,  of 
which  city  it  is  the  port.  It  is  the  emporium  for  nearly 
all  the  Arabian  merchandise,  from  whence  it  is  shipped 
either  for  Europe  or  to  meet  the  caravans  for  Nubia, 
Abyssinia,  and  Egypt.  Pop.  22,000. 

Jig"«  ft.  [It.  giga,n  hurdy-gurdy;  Fr.  gigue ;  Ger.  grig*,  a 
violir;  or  fiddle  ]  A  light  quick  tune  in  6-8  time. — A  kind 
of  light  lively  dance  suited  to  the  tune,  which  was  very 
popular  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  —  A  trick;  a 
sport. 

'—v.  n.  To  dance  a  jig.  —  To  dance  carelessly. 

— o.  a.  To  trick  or  cheat. — To  separate  by  shaking,  as  ore. 

Webster. 

Jiggftiuaree',  n.  A  trick ;  a  manoeuvre.  (Colloo.  and 
low.) 

JigT'STer,  ft.  One  who  jigs. 

(Naut.)  A  machine  consisting  of  a  piece  of  rope  about 
5  feet  long,  with  a  block  at  one  end  and  a  sheaf  at  the 
other,  used  to  hold  on  the  cable  when  it  is  heaved  into 
the  ship  by  the  revolution  of  the  windlass. 

—  A  potter’s  wheel  by  which  he  shapes  his  earthen 
vessels. 

Jiar'srish,  Suitable  to  a  jig. 

v.  n.  To  wriggle,  (r  ) 

Jiff-srogr,  n.  A  jolting  motion  ;  a  jog. 

Jig;'g>iii'  n.  (Mining.)  A  pin  used  by  miners  to  hold 
the  turu-bearas  and  prevent  them  from  turning. 

Smart. 

Jill,  ft.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  woman:  a  wanton ;  a 
gill.  (Vulgar.) 

3  i  1 1-31  art,  ft.  A  giddy,  light,  or  wanton  girl  or  woman. 

Jilt,  ft.  [Icel.  gilja,  to  allure  or  entice  a  woman.]  A 
woman  who  gives  her  lover  hopes,  and  capriciously  dis¬ 
appoints  him;  a  woman  who  trifles  with  her  lover;  a 
coquette. —  A  name  of  contempt  for  a  woman. 

—t.  a.  To  encourage  as  a  lover,  and  then  frustrate  his 
hopes ;  to  trick  in  love. 

— v.  ft.  To  play  the  jilt ;  to  practise  deception  in  love,  and 
discard  lovers;  to  coquet. 

Jim 'crack,  n.  See  Gimcrack. 

Jini'my,  ft.  A  tool  used  by  burglars  to  break  open 
doors 

Jim'son,  n.  (Bat.)  The  Thornapple.  —  See  Datura. 

Jin  glo,  v.  ft.  [See  Ginqle.]  To  clink;  to  sound  with 
a  kind  of  sharp  rattle. 


— v.  a.  To  shake  so  as  to  make  a  rapid,  merry,  tinkling 
sound.  —  Worcester. 

“  The  bells  she  jingled,  and  the  whistle  blew.  "—Pope. 

— ft.  Any  clink,  or  sharp  rattle;  anything  sounding;  a 
bell;  a  rattle.  — Correspondence  of  sound  in  rhyme. 
Jig>'l>o.  ft.  [O.  Yr.jujtpe  ]  A  kind  of  stays  worn  by  ladies; 

also  called  jump.  —  See  Juupon. 

Jo  nb,  {Script..)  son  of  Zeruiah,  David’s  sister,  and  bro¬ 
ther  of  Abisbai  and  A.sahel.was  tbecominander  of  David's 
army  during  almost  the  whole  of  his  reign  (2  Sam.  v. 
6-lU).  Valiant  but  unscrupulous,  he  committed  many 
crimes,  and  was  at  length  put  to  death  by  order  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  (1  Kings  ii.) 

Joacllilll,  ^»t.,  (Order  of.)  This  equestrian  order 
of  Franconia  was  founded  in  1755,  by  an  association  of 
younger  members  of  the  German  aristocracy.  It  was 
originally  named  the  “  Order  of  Defenders  of  the  Honor 
of  Divine  Providence,”  and  received  its  present  title  in 
1785. 

Joachim  Creek,  (jo'a-kim,)  in  Missouri,  enters  the 
Mississippi  River  at  Herculaneum. 

Jean,  (i'ope.)  The  story  of  this  famous  mythical  per¬ 
sonage  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.  When  Pope  Leo  IV. 
died  in  855,  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome  having  met 
to  elect  his  successor,  chose  a  young  priest,  a  stranger 
in  Rome,  who  hail  acquired  an  immense  reputation  lor 
learning  and  virtue,  and  styled  him  John  VI II.  The 
supposed  priest  was  in  reality  a  young  Englishwoman, 
daughter  of  an  English  missionary,  who  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Fulda.  Beautiful  and  talented,  she  had  fasci¬ 
nated  a  monk  of  the  convent  at  Fulda,  who  succeeded 
in  inducing  her  to  assume  male  attire  and  enter  the 
convent  as  a  brother.  The  guilty  intercourse  carried  on 
by  means  of  this  disguise,  became  at  length  so  danger¬ 
ous  as  to  force  the  lovers  to  fly.  They  wandered  through 
Europe,  both  learning  and  teaching,  until  at  Athens, 
where  they  were  studying  Greek,  the  monk  died.  Joan 
made  her  way  in  time  to  Rome,  and  opened  a  school 
which  soon  became  the  resort  of  all  lovers  of  learning. 
After  her  election,  the  administration  of  Rome  and  the 
Church  was  conducted  with  great-  ability,  and  the  praise 
of  John  VIII.  wits  universal.  In  the  hour  of  her  eleva¬ 
tion,  however,  Joan  fell  again  into  the  sin  which  had 
first  tempted  her;  and  heedless  of  the  consequences, 
she  was  acting  her  part  in  a  solemn  religious  procession 
on  one  of  the  rogation  days,  wdien  she  was  seized  with 
the  pains  of  labor  at  a  spot  lying  between  the  church 
of  St.  Clement  and  the  Coliseum,  and  to  the  horror  of 
all  present  gave  birth  to  a  child  in  the  open  street. 
Both  parent  and  child  died.  A  statue  was  erected  to 
preserve  the  infamy  of  the  fact,  and  it  was  determined 
that  the  pontiff"  in  procession  should  never  again  pass 
by  the  desecrated  spot.  This  strange  tale,  which  the 
opponents  to  the  Catholic  cause  vehemently  maintained, 
was  at  length  overthrown  by  a  French  Protestant  min¬ 
ister,  named  Blondel,  who  in  the  interest  of  truth  pub¬ 
lished  in  1647  an  “  Eclaircisseinent  de  la  Question.”  His 
view  of  the  falsity  of  the  story,  supported  by  Bayle, 
Leibnitz,  Eckhardt,  and  others,  has  prevailed,  and  the 
mythical  nature  of  the  female  pope  is  now  generally 
admitted.  A  critical  examination  of  the  documents 
relative  to  the  fable  of  Pope  Joan,  by  A.  Bianchi-Giovini, 
appeared  in  Italian  in  1845. 

Joan  of  Arc,  (in  French,  Jeanne  d’Arc,)  the  heroic 
Maid  of  Orleans,  was  the  daughter  of  Jacques  d’Arc  or 
Dare,  and  of  Isabeau  Romee,  his  wife,  villagers  of 
Domremy,  on  the  borders  of  Lorraine,  and  was  b.  in  1410 
or  1411.  She  received  the  usual  education  of  a  peasant- 
girl  at  that  period,  and  was  taught  to  spin  and  sew,  and 
repeat  her  Paternoster  and  Ave  Maria,  but  not  .to  read 
or  to  write.  From  her  early  years  she  was  employed  in 
tending  the  flocks  of  the  villagers,  and  was  distinguished 
only  by  her  simplicity  and  kindness  of  heart,  and  her 
ardent  qualities.  At  that  period  the  English  had  con¬ 
quered  the  greater  part  of  her  native  country.  Even 
the  remote  village  of  Domremy  did  not  wholly  escape 
the  danger  ami  privations  of  these  evil  times;  and  on 
one  occasion  Joan  and  her  parents  were  compelled  to 
seek  shelter  at  a  hostelry  in  Neufchateau.  The  perilous 
condition  of  her  native  land  produced  a  deep  impression 
on  the  ardent  and  enthusiastic  mind  of  Joan;  and  she 


Fig.  1448.  —  house  of  joan  of  arc,  at  domr^mt. 


now  began  to  fancy  that  she  saw  visions  of  saints,  and 
heard  mysterious  voices,  declaring  that  the  foreign  in¬ 
vaders  were  to  he  expelled,  and  the  independence  of 
France  established  by  her  aid.  The  crisis  which  took 
place  in  the  affairs  of  the  country,  when  Orleans  was 
invested  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  seems  to  have  given  a 
definitive  shape  to  these  phantoms  of  Joan's  I  train  J 
Joan  announced  that  she  was  commissioned  from  heaven 
to  relieve  the  city  and  to  crown  the  daughter  of  Rheims. 
With  considerable  difficulty,  assisted  by  her  uncle,  whom 
she  had  convinced  of  the  truth  of  her  mission,  she  pre*l 
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vailed  upon  Robert  de  Baudriconrt.  governor  of  the 
neighboring  town  of  Vaticoulers,  to  send  her,  in  Feb., 
1429,  to  the  French  court,  which  was  then  held  at 
Chinon,  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  between  Tours  and 
Saumiir,  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  distant.  Es¬ 
corted  by  the  Sires  de  Metz  and  de  Poulengy,  she  reached 
the  vicinity  of  Chinon,  and  with  some  difficulty  obtained 
admission  to  the  presence  of  Charles.  After  some  con¬ 
versation  with  the  king  and  his  courtiers,  and  a  long 
examination  before  the  university  and  parliament  at 
Poitiers,  the  popular  opinion  was  so  strongly  expressed 
in  favor  of  the  Maid,  that  the  royal  counsellors  were 
constrained,  with  considerable  misgivings,  to  recommend 
that  her  services  should  be  accepted.  Her  presence 
among  the  troops  at  Blois,  and  the  fame  of  her  super¬ 
natural  powers, had  an  extraordinary  effect  in  raising  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  soldiers,  and  it  was  resolved  im¬ 
mediately  to  make  an  attempt,  under  her  direction,  to 
throw  two  convoys  of  provisions  into  Orleans,  which 
was  now  reduced  to  the  utmost  need.  This  difficult  en¬ 
terprise  was  performed  with  complete  success,  and  Joan 
herself  entered  the  beleaguered  city  on  the  29th  of 
April.  Anxious  to  raise  the  siege,  if  possible,  without 
bloodshed,  she  sent  repeated  warnings  to  the  besiegers 
to  depart,  under  pain  of  vengeance  from  heaven ;  but, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  they  answered  only  with 
scoffs  and  ribaldry.  On  the  4th  of  May  a  part  of  the 
garrison  made  a  sally  against  the  English  bastile  of  St. 
Loup,  but  were  driven  back.  Joan  heard  the  noise  of 
the  fray,  and  galloping  to  the  spot,  plunged  headlong 
into  tlie  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  leading  the  troops  on 
to  a  second  onset,  succeeded  in  storming  the  bastile. 
The  remaining  bastiles  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Loire  were  carried  by  assault  on  the  Ctb  and  7th  of  May, 
and  the  garrisons  put  to  the  sword ;  and  on  the  8th,  the 
English  generals,  dispirited  by  these  defeats,  and  find¬ 
ing  that  their  troops  were  panic-stricken  at  the  approach 
of  the  “sorceress,"  as  they  termed  her,  raised  the  siege 
and  retreated  to  Melun-sur-Loire.  The  anniversary  of 
this  deliverance  is  still  held  sacred  at  Oil  ans.  Having 
thus  achieved  the  first  part  of  her  premise,  the  relief 
of  Orleans,  Joan  hastened  to  Tours,  where  Charles  was 
now-  residing,  and  urged  him  to  undertake  at  once  the 
expedition  to  Rheims.  It  was  deemed  necessary,  how¬ 
ever  in  the  first  instance,  to  reduce  the  other  posts 
which  the  English  still  held  on  the  Loire.  Jargeau  was 
stormed,  Joan  as  U8nal  leading  the  assault  with  indomi¬ 
table  courage;  and  Beaugencyand  Melun  were  surren¬ 
dered  without  resistance.  The  remainder  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  army  under  Talbot  retreated  towards  the  Seine,  but 
was  overtaken  near  the  village  of  Patay,  18th  June,  and 
so  terror-struck  were  the  troops  at  the  idea  of  the  Maid's 
supernatural  pow  er,  that  they  fled  almost  w  ithout  strik¬ 
ing  a  blowr.  The  brave  Talbot  himself  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  upwards  of  two  thousand  men  were  killed 
in  the  pursuit.  Joan  now  renewed  her  entreaty  that 
the  king  should  set  forth  to  be  crowned  at  Rheims, 
though  that  city  and  every  other  stronghold  on  the  w  ay 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  and  Charles, 
indisposed  as  he  w’as  to  personal  exertion,  was  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  solicitations of  his  benefactress,  supported 
as  they  were  by  the  popular  voice  and  the  wishes  of  his 
troops.  Difficulties  and  perils  seemed  to  vanish  at  the 
approach  of  the  Maid.  Troyes,  Chalons,  and  Rheims 
in  succession  opened  their  gates  as  ff  in  concert  to 
welcome  their  king.  On  the  16th  of  July  Charles 
made  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  city  of  Rheims, 
and  on  the  following  day  w-as  solemnly  crowned  in  its 
cathedral,  his  deliverer  standing  by  his  side  before  the 
high  altar  during  the  ceremony,  with  her  banner  un¬ 
furled  in  her  hand.  J.  now  regarded  her  mission  as 


Fig.  1449.  —  joan  of  arc. 

(Copied  from  her  statue  in  Orleans.) 


accomplished,  and  asked  the  king  to  “allow  her  to  re¬ 
turn  to  her  father  and  mother,  to  keep  her  flocks  and 
herds  as  before,  and  do  all  tilings  as  she  was  w’ont  to 
do.”  But  Charles  and  his  captains,  though  they  did  not 
themselves  credit  her  divine  commission,  were  well  aware 
.of  her  influence  over  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  and 
by  their  urgent  entreaties  induced  her  to  remain.  Lann 
and  other  strong  towns  opened  their  gates  to  the  king, 
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but  the  army  was  repulsc*<l  in  an  attack  upon  Paris,  and 
the  maid  wan  severely  wounded.  She  once  more  deter¬ 
mined  to  retire  from  the  contest,  but  was  again  induced 
by  renewed  eu treaties  to  lay  aside  her  resolution. 
Charles,  in  the  midst  of  his  successes,  led  latck  his  troops 
into  wiuter-quarters,  and  by  liis  supineness  lost  a  most 
favorable  opportunity  of  completing  bis  triumph.  J. 
spent  the  winter  at  the  court  in  Bourges  or  its  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  iu  December  received  from  the  king  letters- 
patent  of  nobility  to  herself  ami  her  family.  Her 
birthplace  was  at  her  request  also  declared  to  l»e  ex¬ 
empted  in  future  from  any  kind  of  impost,  a  privilege 
which  it  retained  for  more  than  three  centuries.  At  the 
return  of  spring,  1430,  the  French  army  again  took  the 
field.  J.  displayed  her  accustomed  bravery  iu  several 
skirmishes,  and  on  the  2lat  of  May  threw  herself  into 
the  fortress  of  Compiegiie*  which  was  besieged  by  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  In  a  sally  which  was  made  on  the 
eveuing  of  her  arrival  she  was  taken  prisoner  —  there  is 
reason  to  believe  through  the  treachery  of  the  governor, 
Guillaume  <le  Flavy,  a  brave  but  harsh  and  savage  officer, 
who  envied  her  renown.  After  having  been  transferred 
in  succession  to  several  prisons,  J.  was  sold  by  John  of 
Luxemburg  for  10,000  livres  to  the  English,  by  whom  she 
was  treated  with  great  cruelty,  and  ultimately  brought  to 
a  trial  on  a  charge  of  witchcraft,  before  an  ecclesiastical 
tribunal  presided  over  by  Pierre  Caiiciion,  bishop  of 
Beauvais,  a  liase  and  cruel  priest,  and  by  Jean  Lemaitre, 
vicar-general  of  the  iuquisitiou.  The  w  hole  proceedings 
were  of  the  most  ill  fatuous  character,  and  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  uufortunate  girl  was  determined  before¬ 
hand.  She  displayed  in  her  defence  not  only  a  coura¬ 
geous  spirit,  but  remarkable  discretion  and  good  sense. 
She  was  of  course  found  guilty  of  sorcery  ami  heresy,  in 
May,  1431,  and  having  under  the  terror  of  death  signed 
a  formula  of  abjuration,  she  was  condemned  to  perpet¬ 
ual  imprisonment,  44  with  the  bread  of  grief  and  the 
water  of  anguish  for  her  food.”  The  object  of  these 
proceedings  was  to  degrade  her  in  public  opinion,  and 
then  to  find  a  pretext  for  putting  her  to  death.  By  some 
means  or  other,  by  fraud  or  violence,  she  was  induced  to 
clothe  herself  in  a  suit  of  men's  apparel,  and  was  in 
consequence  pronounced  a  heretic  relapsed,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  death.  On  the  30th  of  May  she  was  burned 
alive  iu  the  market-place  of  Rouen,  protesting  to  the 
last  that  her  voices  were  unfeigned,  and  that  in  obeying 
them  she  had  obeyed  the  will  of  God.  The  infamous 
treatment  of  this  noble-minded,  generous,  courageous, 
patriotic,  and  devoted  woman,  reflects  deep  disgrace  on 
all  parties  connected  with  it  —  the  English  authorities, 
the  renegade  Frenchmen,  her  judges  and  accusers,  and 
on  the  king  of  France,  w’ho,  immersed  in  his  voluptuous 
pleasures,  made  no  effort  to  save  the  subject  to  whom  he 
was  so  much  indebted.  Her  father  died  of  grief  at  the 
tidings  of  tier  cruel  fate:  her  mother  survived  for  many 
years,  and  was  supported  by  a  pension  from  the  city  of 
Orleans.  The  memory  of  the  maid  of  Orleans  and  her 
noble  deeds  was  long  cherished  by  the  French,  and  her 
story  has  been  the  theme  of  many  a  poet  iu  Germany 
and  England  as  well  as  in  France. 

Joan  of  Naples.  This  accomplished  and  ill-fated  prin¬ 
cess,  u  1327,  was  the  daughter  of  Charles,  duke  of  Cala¬ 
bria,  and  grand-daughter  of  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  to 
w  hose  authority  she  succeeded  in  right  of  her  deceased 
father,  1343.  In  order  to  unite  the  claims  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  and  secure  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  her  reign,  King  Robert  had  married  her  to 
Andrew,  youngest  son  of  Carobert,  king  of  Hungary, 
when  they  were  both  children.  The  match  was  not  a 
happy  one,  either  for  the  princess  or  her  subjects,  by 
whom  Andrew,  a  man  of  unamiahle  and  gross  disposi¬ 
tion,  was  about  equally  beloved,  and  a  conspiracy  being 
formed  against  him,  he  was  murdered  in  1345.  In  1347 
the  queen  married  her  kinsman  Louis  of  Tarentum,  who 
had  been  her  lover,  and  was  the  principal  instigator  of 
the  conspiracy;  and  the  circumstances  led  to  a  war  in 
which  Charles  III., duke  of  Durazzo,  became  a  principal 
actor,  and  Avignon  with  its  territory  was  ceded  to  the 
Pope  by  Queen  J.  Louis  survived  these  events  till  1362, 
when  J.  was  married  again  to  James  of  Arragon,  and 
for  a  fourth  time,  iu  1376,  to  Otlio  of  Brunswick.  Event¬ 
ually,  Charles  of  Durazzo  usurped  the  throne  of  Naples, 
and  caused  the  queen  to  he  suffocated  iu  1381. 

Joan  II.,  daughter  of  Charles  of  Durazzo,  succeeded  to  his 
ill-gotten  power  in  1414,  and  was  married  successively  to 
William,  the  sou  of  Leopold  of  Austria  (1404—6),  and  to 
James,  count  of  La  Marche  (1415).  She  was  a  woman 
of  profligate  character,  and  no  redeeming  virtues  are 
recorded  of  her.  D.  1435. 

Joan  na.  {Script.)  One  of  the  faithful  women  who 
ministered  to  Christ  while  living,  and  brou-'ht  spices  to 
his  tomb.  Her  husband  Chuza  was  a  steward  to  Herod 
Anti  pas,  {Luke  viii.  3;  xxiv.  1-10.) 

Joan'na,  Johanna,  or  Anjouax,  the  largest  of  the  Co- 
morro  group  of  islands,  off  the  E.  coast  of  Africa;  it  is 
24  m.  long,  and  18  broad;  Lat.  12°  50'  S.,  Lou.  44°  20' 
30"  E.  Pop.  20,000. 

Jo'wsh,  or  Jeho'ash  the  8th  king  of  Judah,  b.  c.  878- 
838.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Ahaziah  who  was  not  slain 
*hy  the  usurping  Atlialiah,  his  grandmother.  Being  res¬ 
cued  by  Jehoshebah  his  aunt,  and  secluded  six  years  in 
the  temple,  he  was  raised  to  the  throne,  when  seven 
years  of  age,  through  the  faithful  care  of  Jehoiada;  and 
while  this  venerable  man  survived,  J  served  God  and 
prospered.  Idols  were  banished,  and  the  temple  was 
repaired.  But  afterwards  he  followed  less  wholesome 
counsels;  idolatry  revived:  and  when  Zechariah  the 
high-priest  rebuked  the  guilty  people,  the  ungrateful 
king  caused  this  servant  <>f  God,  the  son  of  his  bene¬ 
factor,  to  be  stoned  to  death.  Misfortunes  soon  multi¬ 
plied  on  his  head;  be  w  .<  ’.-peatedly  humbled  by  the 
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Syrians,  and  gave  them  the  temple  treasures  as  «  ran¬ 
som  ;  a  loathsome  disease  imhittered  his  life,  which  vas 
soon  cut  short  by  a  Conspiracy  of  his  servants,  and  lie 
was  not  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings,  (2  Kin. 
xi.  12;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  24  )  The  prophet  Joel  was  contem¬ 
porary  with  him. 

Joash  11.  The  son  and  successor  of  Jehoaliaz,  king  of 
Israel,  n.  c.  840-825.  There  was  much  in  his  conduct  to 
commend.  He  had  a  great  regard  for  the  prophet  Elisha, 
and  visited  him  on  his  death- bed,  where  by  a  divine 
oracle  he  was  assured  of  three  victories  over  the  Syrians. 
He  was  also  victorious  when  forced  to  give  battle  to 
Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  and  was  one  of  the  best  kings 
of  Israel.  (2  /{in.  xiii.  9-25;  xiv.  1-8;  2  Citr.  xxv.) 

Joii/.ciras,  (z/to-u-zu'ra$,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Bahia,  abt.  6o  til.  N.N.W.  of  Jacobina. 

Job.  Book  ol,)  (Script.)  The  name  ofone  of  the  books 
ol  the  Old  Testament,  so  called  front  the  patriarch  whose 
history  and  whose  patience  under  adversity  and  suffer¬ 
ing  it  depicts.  Many  questions  have  been  agitated  with 
respect  to  this  book,  particularly  regarding  the  reality 
or  fiction  of  the  history,  the  period  in  which  the  author 
lived,  and  the  piety  and  ethics  which  the  book  is  in¬ 
tended  to  teach.  Many  eminent  critics  have  endeavored 
to  prove  that  the  whole  poem  is  a  mere  fictitious  nar¬ 
ration,  intended  to  instruct  through  the  medium  of  a 
parable;  while  the  actual  truth  ot  the  narrative  has 
been  maintained  by  men  equally  distinguished,  and  has, 
besides,  been  the  uniform  belief  of  both  the  Jewish  and 
the  Christian  Church.  Besides,  Job  is  spoken  of  iu 
several  other  passages  of  Scripture  as  being  a  real  per¬ 
sonage.  “  Ye  have  heard  of  the  patience  of  Job,”  says 
the  apostle  James.  As  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Some  regard  him 
as  living  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs;  others,  in  the 
time  of  Moses;  others,  during  the  Judges:  others,  iu 
the  reign  of  Solomon;  others,  in  the  time  of  the  cap¬ 
tivity,  Ac.  The  book  itself  bears  undoubted  marks  of 
antiquity.  The  Useriau,  or  Bible  chronology,  dates  the 
trial  of  Job  about  the  year  1520  u  c.,  or  29  years  before 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  In  support 
of  its  high  antiquity  have  been  adduced,  besides  the 
general  air  of  antiquity  which  pervades  the  manners 
recorded  in  the  poem,  the  longevity  of  Job,  which  was 
characteristic  of  early  or  patriarchal  times;  his  holding 
the  office  of  priest  in  his  own  family;  his  allusion  to 
that  species  of  idolatry  alone  which  is  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  to  have  been  the  most  ancient — that  of  the 
heavenly  liodies:  and  the  silence  of  the  book  respecting 
the  history  of  the  Israelites  and  the  Mosaic  laws.  Dr. 
Hale  lias,  by  means  of  astronomical  calculations  based 
upon  the  position  of  the  stars  referred  to  by  Job,  at¬ 
tempted  to  fix  the  date  of  his  trial,  and  makes  it  to 
have  been  184  years  before  the  birth  of  Abraham.  The 
scene  of  the  poem  is  stated  to  be  the  laud  of  Uz,  which 
most  probably  is  Idumaea.  The  different  parts  of  the 
book  are  so  closely  connected  together,  that  it  must  all 
have  been  the  work  of  one  author;  and  many  conject¬ 
ures  have  been  made  as  to  who  that  author  was.  Elihu. 
Job,  Moses,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Ezra,  have  all 
been  brought  forward  as  having  written  it.  There  is 
no  reason,  however,  to  doubt,  indeed  it  is  highly  prob¬ 
able,  that  Job  was  the  writer  of  his  own  story,  of  whose 
inspiration  we  have  the  clearest  evidence,  when  he  says, 
‘*1  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear;  but 
now  mine  eye  seeth  thee.”  (xlii.  5.)  In  this  book  we 
have  an  account  of  a  man  of  distinguished  wealth,  as 
well  as  of  eminent  piety,  suddenly  precipitated  from 
the  very  summit  of  prosperity  into  the  lowest  depths 
of  misery  and  ruin  —  first  bereaved  of  his  wealth  and 
cbildreu,  and  afterwards  afflicted  with  a  loathsome  and 
excruciating  bodily  disease.  Yet,  under  these  heavy  af¬ 
flictions,  we  are  told  that  he  sinned  not,  nor  charged 
God  foolishly.  He  is  visited  by  three  of  his  friends, 
Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar,  on  the  pretence  of  afford¬ 
ing  him  consolation.  After  a  long  silence.  Job’s  grief 
breaks  forth  into  passionate  exclamations,  and  a  vehe¬ 
ment  execration  of  the  day  of  his  birth.  The  minds  of 
his  friends  are  suddenly  exasperated ;  and  their  consola¬ 
tion,  if  any  was  intended,  is  changed  into  contumely 
and  reproaches.  Eliphaz  reproves  his  impatience,  ques¬ 
tions  his  integrity,  by  insinuating  that  God  does  not  so 
punish  the  righteous,  and  finally  admonishes  him  not 
to  despise  the  chastisement  of  God.  (iv.,v.)  Job  replies, 
apologizing  for  the  intemperance  of  his  grief  by  the 
magnitude  of  his  calamities,  prays  for  speedy  death,  ac¬ 
cuses  his  friends  of  cruelty,  and  supplicates  the  mercy 
of  God.  (vi.,  vii.)  The  argument  of  Eliphaz  is  resumed 
by  Bildad,  who  reproves  Job  with  still  greater  acrimony, 
telling  him  that  the  death  of  his  children  had  been  ow¬ 
ing  to  their  transgressions,  and  that  he  should  reform, 
not  murmur,  (viii.)  In  reply,  Job  acknowledges  the 
justice  and  sovereignty  of  God,  argues  that  his  afflic¬ 
tions  are  no  proof  of  his  wickedness,  and  in  despair 
again  wishes  for  death.  (ix.,x.)  Zophar  prosecutes  the 
argument  with  still  greater  severity,  and  exhorts  him 
to  repentance  as  the  only  means  by  which  to  recover 
his  former  prosperity,  (xi.)  Job  replies, censuring  their 
pretensions  to  superior  wisdom,  charging  them  with 
hypocrisy  and  unchari tableness,  and  appealing  to  God, 
professing  his  hope  iu  a  future  resurrection,  (xii.-xiv.) 
The  second  series  of  controversy  begins  with  another 
speech  from  Eliphaz,  who  accuses  Job  of  impiety  in  j 
justifying  himself,  ixv.)  Job  replies,  complaining  of 
the  increasing  unkind  ness  of  his  friends,  protests  his 
innocency,  and  looks  to  death  ms  his  last  resource,  (xvi.,1 
xvii.)  Bildad  continues  his  former  line  of  argument 
with  increased  asperity,  inculcating  the  general  idea' 
that  Job’s  sufferings  are  the  tokens  of  God’s  displeasure 
at  his  wickedness,  (xviii )  Iu  reply,  the  sufferer  com¬ 
plains  bitterly  of  the  cruelty  of  his  friends,  aud  the 
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hard  treatment  of  God:  also,  he  craves  pity,  and  pro¬ 
fesses  his  belief  that  God  would  yet  appear  to  vindicuto 
his  cause  against  his  accusers,  (xix.)  The  second  speech 
of  Zophar  enlarges  upon  the  sure  dow  nfall  and  por  ion 
of  the  wicked,  (xx.)  Job,  on  the  coutmry, dwells  iqs  n 
the  fact  that  the  wicked  are  often  prosperous  iu  this 
world,  and  end  their  «.ays  iu  peace,  (xxi.)  The  third 
series  of  controversy  is  opened  by  Eliphaz  asserting 
more  directly  than  before  that  Job’s  misfortunes  were 
the  result  ot  his  crimes,  and  concludes  with  renewed 
exhortation  to  repentance  and  prayer,  (xxii.)  In  reply, 
J.»l»  ardently  desires  to  plead  his  cause  before  God,  and 
maintains  that  the  wicked  frequently  escape  punish¬ 
ment  in  this  life,  (xxiii.,  xxiv.)  The  reply  of  Bildad, 
win*  expresses  the  holiness  of  G<al,  before  whom  no  man 
can  be  pure,  (xxv.)  Job,  in  reply,  re-vindicates  his  owu 
conduct  witn  great  warmth,  takes  a  retrospect  of  his 
former  life  as  a  husband,  a  master,  a  magistrate,  and 
concludes  with  an  ardent  wish  for  an  immediate  trial 
Indore  God’s  tribunal,  (xxvi-xxxi.)  Another  speaker 
is  now  introduced,  Elihu  by  name,  who  sums  up  the 
w  hole  argument.  After  condemning  the  conduct  of  all 
the  disputants,  whose  reasonings  were  not  calculated 
to  produce  conviction  (xxxii.),  lie  proceeds  to  contest 
several  of  Job’s  positions,  and  to  show  that  God  fre¬ 
quently  afflicts  the  children  of  men  for  the  best  of  pur¬ 
poses.  ami  that,  in  every  instance,  it  is  our  duty  to  sub¬ 
mit.  He  concludes  with  a  fine  description  of  the  various 
attributes  of  God.  (xxxiii.-xxxvii.)  Jehotah  himself 
now  interposes,  and  addresses  Job  out  of  a  whirlwind, 
in  a  speech  of  the  sublimest  kind.  He  shows  Job  the 
folly  of  questioning  the  justice  or  wisdom  of  the  Divine 
government,  w  hen  he  is  unable  to  control,  or  as  much 
as  comprehend,  the  commonest  phenomena  of  nature, 
(xxxviii.-xli.)  Then  follows  Job’s  submission,  and  h's 
restoration  to  prosperity,  his  possessions  being  doubled, 
(xlii.)  Some  commentators  have  regarded  this  book  as 
a  regular  epic,  possessing  unity  of  action,  delineation  cf 
character,  plot,  and  catastrophe.  —  n<*t  exactly  in  the 
Grecian,  but  in  tin*  Oriental  style;  others  regard  it-as  a 
regular  drama,  divided  info  acts  and  scenes;  while 
others  call  its  form  lyrical.  But  whatever  class  of 
poetry  we  regard  it  as  belonging  to,  it  stands  in  the 
first  rank  of  Hebrew  poesy.  It  is  not  only  equal  to  that 
of  any  other  of  the  sacred  writings,  but  is  superior  to 
them  all,  except  those  of  Isaiah  al*>ne.  As  Isaiah  is  the 
most  sublime,  David  the  most  pleasing  aud  tender,  so 
Job  is  the  most  descriptive  of  all  the  inspired  poets.  A 
peculiar  glow  of  fancy  and  strength  of  description  char¬ 
acterize  the  author.  N<»  writer  whatever  abounds  s'» 
much  in  metaphors.  He  may  he  said  not  to  describe, 
but  to  render  visible,  whatever  lie  treats  of. 

Job.  n.  [G«*r.  hub.  a  cut,  a  stroke,  from  Old  G.  hmnean ,  to 
cut.  to  kill ;  Sansk.//6,  to  strike,  to  kill.)  A  sudden 
stal*  with  a  pointed  instrument. 

— A  piece  of  work  ;  anything  to  be  done  :  a  lucrative  busi¬ 
ness  ;  an  undertaking  with  a  view  to  profit.  —  Any  pub¬ 
lic  business,  work,  or  office,  undertaken  or  carried  on 
for  the  purpose  of  some  private,  unfair,  or  unreason¬ 
able  emolument  or  benefit. 

{Printing.)  The  name  applied  to  cards,  shop-hil Is, 
reward-bills,  play-bills,  posting-bills,  auctioneers’  cata¬ 
logues,  price-lists,  and  oilier  small  things  of  a  similar 
kind.  Job-houses  seldom  execute  book-printing  to  any 
great  extent,  as  their  materials  are  not  calculated  for  it. 

— v.a.  To  strike  or  stab  with  a  sharp  instrument.  —  To 
drive  a  sharp-pointed  instrument  into. 

(Ow i.)  To  deal  iu  the  public  stocks;  to  buy  and  sell 
as  a  broker. 

— r.  n.  To  work  at  chance- work ;  to  hire  or  let  horses,  &c. 

Joba  tion.  n.  A  tiresome  reprimand  (Low.) 

Job'ber,  n.  A  dealer  in  the  public  stocks  or  funds;  a 
stock-jobber.  —  One  who  does  chance  works  or  jobs. — 
A  merchant  who  purchases  goods  from  importers,  and 
sells  to  retailers. 

Job  bernowl,  n.  A  blockhead. 

Job'bery,  n.  Act  or  practice  of  jobbing;  dishonest 
management ;  mean  cralt.  —  Worc**trr. 

Job'bi ngf-house,  n.  The  establishment  or  business 
of  a  trader  who  purchases  goods  from  importers  and 
sells  to  retailers.  (U.  S.) 

Jobie,  (jo-be/,)  an  islaud  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  sit¬ 
uate  at  the  entrance  of  the  Great  Bay,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  N.  island  o  Papua.  It  is  90  in.  long,  with  a  breadth 
varying  between  12  and  28.  There  is  not  a  single  cove 
or  creek  sufficiently  huge,  to  receive  a  ship. 

Job’s-tears.  n.  {Hot.)  See  Coix. 

Jobs  lou  n.  iu  Aew  Jer.<ey,  a  post-village  of  Burling¬ 
ton  co.,  about  6  m.  E.N.E.  of  Mount  Holly. 

Jobs'villc,  in  Aew  Jersey,  a  village  of  Gloucester  co., 
on  the  Delaware  River,  about  4  ni.  above  Woodbcrry. 

Jocas'ta,  wife  of  Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  and  mother  of 
GvPous.  whom  she  afterwards  married,  not  knowing 
thac  lie  was  her  son.  On  discovering  the  fact,  she,  iu 
horror  of  the  crime,  hanged  herself. 

Joch'eberi.  (Script )  The  wife  of  Am  ram,  and  mother 
of  Moses.  Aaron,  and  Miriam.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Levi,  and  her  husband’s  aunt,  though  such  marriages 
w»*re  afterwards  prohibited.  (Z>r.  xviii.  12.) 

Jock'ey,  n.;  pi.  Jockeys.  [Said  to  be  from  Jockey,  a 
diminutive  of  Jack,  John;  primarily,  a  boy  who  looks 
after  horses.]  A  man  who  rides  a  horse  iu  a  race,  (see 
Horse-racing.) — A  dealer  in  horses. — One  who  deceives, 
or  takes  undue  advantage  in  trade. 

Jockey,  r.  n.  To  play  the  jockey  to ;  to  cliiat ;  to  trick ; 
to  deceive  in  trade  — To  jostle  by  riding  against  one. 

— v.  a.  To  act  the  jockey. 

Jock'ey  Club.  n.  A  celebrated  English  corporate 
racing  body,  instituted  at  Newmarket  during  the  reign 
of  George  II.  (1727-1760),  was  first  officially  noticed  ia 
“Ueber’s  Racing  Calendar”  for  1758.  Its  decisions  in 
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disputed  cases,  first  published  in  1808,  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  “  Racing  Calendar”  ever  since.  New  rules 
were  enacted  in  1828  and  1858. 

Jock'eyism,  n.  The  character  and  practice  of  a  jockey. 

Jock'eysllip,  n.  The  character  or  quality  of  a  jockey. 

Jocose',  "•  [Lat.jocojftt*.  from  jmas,  a  jest  or  joke,  q.  c.J 
Given  to  jokes  and  jesting,  as  a  person;  merry;  wag¬ 
gish  ;  sportive.  —  Containing  a  joke,  us  a  remark  ;  jocu¬ 
lar  ;  facetious 

Jocose  ly,  adv.  In  j**st ;  for  sport  or  game  ;  waggishly. 

Jocose'ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  jocose;  merri¬ 
ment;  waggery. 

J o'co-se'r i O llS,  a.  That  is  at  the  same  time  mirthful 
and  serious. 

Jocos  ity,  n.  Waggery;  merriment. 

Joc  ular,  a.  [[s.n.joculari*.  from  joculus,  a  little  jest 
or  joke,  di min.  of  jocus.)  Given  to  jokes,  jesting,  or 
pleasantry,  as  a  person  ;  facetious;  jocose;  humorous. 
—  Containing  a  joke;  not  serious,  as  conversation; 
merry;  waggish;  sportive. 

Jocular'! ty,  n.  Quality  of  being  jocular ;  merriment; 
jesting. 

J  \>c  ularly,  adv.  In  jest ;  for  sport  or  mirth. 

Joe  mill,  a-  j  \;\t.  jocund  us,  or  jucundus,  from  jams,  a 
jest  or  joke.]  Pleasant;  pleasing;  agreeable;  delightful; 
characterized  by  life  or  sportive  enjoyment;  merry; 
lively;  cheerful;  mirthful;  airy;  sprightly. 

Jocun  dity,  «.  [Lat .jucunditas.]  The  state  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  jocund;  mirth  ;  gayety ;  sportive  enjoyment. 

Joc'u ml ly,  adn.  Merrily:  gavly. 

Joc'u  ml  ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  jocund;  jocundity 

Jodar,  ( cho'dar ,)  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  *24  in. 
from  Jaen  ;  pop.  4,336. 

Jo  Daviess,  in  Illinois,  an  extreme  N.W.  co. ;  area, 
about  650  sq.  m  Rivers.  Mississippi,  Apple,  Fevre,  and 
Plum  rivers,  ami  Rush  Creek.  Surface,  uneven ;  sod, 
fertile.  J  tin.  Copper  and  lead  in  abundance.  Cap. 
Galena.  Pop.  about  30,000. 

Jo  Davis,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Faribault  co. ; 
pop.  about  200. 

Joe.  See  Johannes. 

Jo  el,  (  Bunk  of.;  (Script.)  The  name  of  one  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  called  after  its  author,  who 
is  one  of  what  are  termed  the  minor  prophets,  lie 
lived  in  Judah,  hut  under  what  reign  is  doubtful,  some 
placing  him  under  Uzziah,  others  under  Joash,  &  \  The 
book  consists  of  two  parts:  the  first  (i.  2— ii.  18)  giv¬ 
ing  a  description  of  a  famine  caused  by  the  ravages  of 
locusts,  and  exhorting  the  people  to  repentance,  in 
which  he  becomes  very  urgent  towards  the  close,  de¬ 
nouncing  still  greater  judgments  against  them  if  they 
continue  impenitent;  and  the  second  part  (,ii.  19 — iii. 
21).  containing  the  divine  promise  respecting  the  re¬ 
moval  of  this  judgment  upon  the  people,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  all  nations  hostile  to  the  theocracy,  and  the 
glorification  of  that  theocracy  by  the  richest  blessings 
of  nature  and  the  outpouring  of  the  spirit  upon  all 
flesh.  The  canonicity  of  this  hook  has  never  been 
doubted.  The  style  is  pure,  elegant,  and  copious,  and 
the  ideas  are  noble  and  vigorous. 

Jog;-,  v.  a.  [D.  schokken  ;  Sax.  sceacan  ;  W.  gogi,  to  shake, 
q.  r.]  To  push  or  shake  with  the  elbow  or  hand:  to 
give  notice  to,  or  excite  the  attention  of,  by  a  slight  push. 
— v.  n.  To  move  by  jogs  or  small  shocks  ;  to  walk  or  travel 
idly,  heavily,  or  slowly. 

— n.  A  push  ;  a  slight  shake  ;  a  shake  or  push  intended  to 
give  notice  or  awaken  attention  ;  a  hint  given  by  a  push. 
Jogf'Sffpr,  w.  One  who  walks  or  moves  heavily  and 
slowly;  one  who  gives  a  sudden  push. 
jo«£a€gjii«»,  n.  A  slight  push  or  shake. 

Joggle,  v.  a.  To  shake  slightly  ;  to  give  a  sudden  but 
slight  push  to. 

(ArcA.)  To  indent  the  joints  of  stones  or  other  mate¬ 
rials  in  such  a  way  that  the  adjacent  stones  fitting  into 
the  indentations  are  prevented  from  being  pushed 
away  from  each  other  by  any  forces  perpendicular  to 
the  pressures  by  which  they  are  thus  held  together. 

— v.  n.  To  shake  or  totter. 

Joggle,  Jogr'gle -joint,  Jog'gle- piece,  n. 

(A  rch.)  A  term  used 
in  various  senses  re¬ 
lating  to  the  fitting 
of  stones  together ; 
almost  every  sort  of 
jointing,  in  which  one 
piece  of  stone  is  let  or 
fitted  into  another,  is 
called  a  joggle  :  what 
a  carpenter  would  call 
a  rebate  is  also  a  jog¬ 
gle  in  stone. 

Johan  nos,  n.  [Lat., 

John  J  ( Numis .)  A 
Portuguese  gold  coin ; 
often  contracted  into 
Joe  ;  value  aht.  $8 
John,  a  disciple  of  the  Apostles,  surnamed  Mark,  q.  v. 
John  I.,  Kino  of  France,  a  posthumous  son  of  Louis  X., 
B.  and  D.  1316. 

John  II,  surnamed  the  Good.  b.  1319.  succeeded  his  father 
Philip  of  Valois,  1350.  Taken  prisoner  by  the  black 
Prince,  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  1356,  he  D.  in  prison, 
1364. 

Johaii'iiishcrg:.  a  village  famous  for  its  vineyards, 
with  a  castle,  in  Prussian  Nassau,  near  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  on  the  N  confines  of  the  Rhcingau.  16  m.  W. 
by  N.  of  Meutz.  The  produce  of  the  vineyards,  known 
as  Schloss-Jnhannislterger ,  is  admitted  to  he  the  very 
finest  of  the  Rhenish  wines,  being  distinguished  by  its 
high  flavor  and  bouquet,  by  an  almost  total  want  of 
acidity,  and  by  its  being  improved  the  longer  it  is  kept. 


The  finest  growth  in  the  best  years  sometimes  realizes! 
as  much  as  $25  the  bottle.  The  castle  and  vineyards  are 
the  property  of  Prince  Metternich.  J‘op.  about  900. 
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John,  King  of  England,  r.  at  Oxford,  llt'6,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Henry  II.  by  Eleanor  ot  Guienne.  Ire¬ 
land  being  intended  for  him,  he  was  sent  oxer,  in  1185, 
to  complete  its  conquest,  but  such  was  his  imprudence 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  recall  him  ;  and  on  the 
death  of  his  father  he  was  left  without  any  provision, 
which  procured  for  him  the  name  of  Sans  Terre ,  or 
Lackland.  His  brother  Richard,  on  coming  to  the! 
throne,  conferred  on  him  the  earldom  of  Mortaigne,  in  1 
Normandy,  and  various  large  possessions  in  England,  i 
and  married  him  to  the  rich  heiress  of  the  duke  of  Glou- 1 
eester.  Notwithstanding  this  kindness,  he  had  the  in¬ 
gratitude  to  form  intrigues  against  Richard. in  eonjunc-| 
tion  with  the  king  of  France,  during  his  al  sence  in  , 
Palestine;  hut  Richard  magnanimously  pardoned  him, 
and  at  his  death  left  him  his  kingdom,  in  preference  to! 
Arthur  of  Brittany,  the  son  of  his  elder  brother, Geoffry. 
Some  of  the  French  provinces,  however,  revolted  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  Arthur;  but  John  ultimately  recovered  them, 
and  his  nephew  was  captured,  and  confined  in  the  castle 
of  Malaise,  whence  he  was  subsequently  removed  to  I 
Rouen,  and  never  heard  of  more.  Being  suspected  of  i 
the  murder  of  Arthur,  the  states  of  Brittany  summoned  ! 
John  to  answer  the  charge  before  his  liege  lord.  King 
Philip;  and  upon  his  retusal  to  appear,  the  latter  as¬ 
sumed  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  forfeiture  against  ; 
him;  and  thus,  after  its  alienation  from  the  French] 
crown  for  three  centuries,  the  whole  of  Normandy  was  | 
recovered.  A  quarrel  with  the  Pope  Innocent  III., 
who  had  nominated  Stephen  Langton  to  the  see  of  Can¬ 
terbury.  added  to  the  perplexity  of  the  king,  whom 
the  Pope  excommunicated,  and  whose  subjects  he  for¬ 


mally  absolved  from  their  allegiance.  At  length  John 
was  induced  not  only  to  receive  Langton  as  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Imt  to  resign  his  kingdom  to  the  holy 
see.  in  order  to  receive  it  again  as  its  vassal.  John  had 
by  this  time  rendered  himself  the  object  of  such  univer¬ 
sal  contempt  and  hatred,  that  his  nobles  determined,  if 
possible,  to  limit  his  power,  and  establish  their  priv¬ 
ileges;  and  though  the  Popo  declared  his  disapproba¬ 
tion  of  their  conduct,  the  barons  assembled  in  arms  at 
Oxford,  where  t lie  court  then  was.  and  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  warlike  operations.  They  were  received  with¬ 
out  opposition  in  London,  which  so  intimidated  the 
king,  that  he  consented  to  whatever  terms  they  chose 
to  dictate.  Thus  was  obtained  that  basis  of  English 
constitutional  freedom  known  as  Magna  Chart  a ,  which 
not  only  protected  the  nobles  against  t lie  crown,  hut 
secured  important  privileges  to  every  class  of  freemen. 
But  while  the  monarch  appeared  to  he  all-complying 
ami  passive,  he  was  secretly  purposing  to  disannul  the 
charter.  The  Pope  pronounced  a  sentence  of  excommu¬ 
nication  on  all  who  should  attempt  to  enforce  if:  and 
John,  having  collected  an  army  of  mercenaries,  carried 
war  and  devastation  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
barons,  taken  by  surprise,  now  sent  a  deputation  to 
Philip  o'  France,  offering  the  crown  of  England  to  the 
dauphin  Louis;  who  speedily,  with  600  vessels,  landed 
at  Sandwich,  and  proceeded  to  London,  where  lie  was 
received  as  lawful  sovereign.  John  was  immediately  de¬ 
serted  by  all  his  foreign  troops,  and  most  of  his  English 
adherents:  hut  the  report  of  a  scheme  of  Louis  for  the 
extermination  of  the  English  nobility  arrested  his  prog- 
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ress.  and  induced  many  to  return  to  their  allegiance. 
M  bile  the  king's  affairs  were  beginning  to  assume  a  bet¬ 
ter  aspect,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  at  Newark,  1216. 
John.  This  name  belongs  to  23  Popes  who  reigned  in 
the  following  order : 


John  I . 523-526  John  XIII., .  965-972 

J.  ini  II .  53: .-535  John  XIV., .  983-985 

John  111 . 560-573  John  XV. .  985 

John  IV.,... . 640— »  42  John  XVI., .  985-996 

John  V .  085-686  John  XVI..  (anti-pope, )997 

John  VI .  701-705  John  XVII . 1003 

John  VII., .  705-707  John  XVIII .  ]<  03-1009 

John  Mil, .  872-8-2  John  XIX., .  1024-1033 

John  IX., .  898-900  John  XX.. . 1045-1646 

John  X., .  914-928  John  XXI . 127 0-1  *.'77 

John  XI, .  1  31-926  John  XXII., . 1310-1334 

John  Ml . 950-904  John  XXIII......  1410-1415 

M  e  notice  only  those  who  have  an  historical  importance. 


John  1.  was  a  native  of  'J  u>cany.  and  ascended  the  papal 
chair  on  the  death  of  Hormisdas,  in  523.  Theodoric, 
king  of  fhe  Goths,  a  i  iolent  Arian,  threw  him  info  prison 
at  Ravenna,  where  lie  died  in  526.  The  Catholic  Church 
hom  is  him  as  a  martyr. 

John  VIII..  a  Roman,  was  elected  to  the  pontificate  on 
the  death  of  Adrian  II..  in  872.  He  crowned  the  emperor 
Charles  the  Bald  in  875,  and  three  years  after,  went  to 
France,  where  he  held  a  council  at  Troyes.  In  his  time 
Italy  was  ravaged  by  the  Saracens,  who  obliged  the 
Pope  to  pay  tribute,  lie  corresponded  with  Photius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  had  driven  Ignatius 
from  his  seat  and  usurped  the  dignity.  John,  imposed 
upon  by  the  pretences  of  the  intruder,  acknowledged 
him  patriarch;  hut, on  discovering  his  error,  he  excom¬ 
municated  him.  1)  882. 

John  XI.  w  as  made  pope  at  the  age  of  25.  in  931,  through 
the  influence  of  his  mother  Marozia,  wife  of  Guy,  duke 
ol  Tuscany;  hut  his  brother  Alberico  afterwards  threw 
both  him  gnd  her  iuto  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where 
John  died  in  926. 

John  XII  ,  the  son  of  Alberico,  and  originally  called  Octa- 
vian,  b  928.  He  was  elected  pope  in  956,  and  was  the 
first  w ho  changed  his  name  on  that  occasion.  At  that 
time  Bcrenger  tyrannized  over  Italy,  and  the  pope  im¬ 
plored  the  assistance  of  the  emperor  Otho  I..  who  deliv¬ 
ered  the  country.  John  crowned  Otho  at  Rome,  and 
promised  him  fidelity,  which,  however,  was  of  short 
duration,  for  lie  united  with  the  son  of  Berenger  against 
his  deliverer.  Otho  returned  to  Rome  in  963,  and  called 
a  council,  in  which  the  pope  was  accused  of  sacrilege 
and  other  crimes,  which  being  proved,  lie  was  deposed. 
On  the  departure  of  the  emperor,  John  entered  Rome, 
and  exercised  dreadful  cruelties  on  his  enemies,  lie 
died  in  964,  under  very  suspicious  circumstances. 

John  XMI..  (James  d’Puse.)  a  native  of  Caliors,  who  by 
the  patronage  of  Charles  II.  of  Naples,  to  whose  son  he 
was  preceptor,  rose  to  high  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and 
in  1316  was  elected  pope.  lie  was  an  active  pontiff,  and 
founded  several  abbeys,  and  established  some  bishoprics 
in  central  towns.  His  pontificate,  however,  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  various  quarrels,  especially  with  the  Corde¬ 
liers,  whose  order  he  intended  to  suppress.  lie  died 
1334,  respected  for  lus  frugality,  prudence,  ami  sanctity. 
He  was  well  skilled  in  medicine,  and  wrote  the  Thesau¬ 
rus  Panperum  —  treatise  on  the  Disorders  of  the  Eyes 
—  on  the  Gout  —  on  the  Formation  of  the  Foetus  —  Ad¬ 
vice  for  Preserving  Health,  printed  at  Lyons. 

John  XXIII.,  (Balthasar  Cossa ,)  a  Neapolitan  who  was 
legate  at  Bologna,  and  chamberlain  to  Boniface  IX.,  and 
succeeded  Alexander  V.,  1410.  Ilis  elevation  was  not 
without  opposition;  but  to  pacify  faction,  he  prom¬ 
ised  to  resign  the  tiara,  if  Gregory  XII.  and  Peter  de 
Lune,  or  Benedict  XIII..  would  also  abandon  their  pre¬ 
tensions.  Though  these  conditions  were  accepted  and 
ratified  with  due  formality  in  t lie  council  of  Constance, 
ho  had  the  art  to  withdraw  himself,  and  to  re-assn  me 
the  office  and  insignia  of  sovereign  pontiff;  but  he  was 
soon  after  deposed  and  imprisoned.  Three  years  after, 
1418,  he  was  restored  to  liberty,  and  compelled  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  t lie  election  of  Martin  V..  by  whom  he  was 
treated  with  great  kindness.  He  died  soon  after,  1419. 
John  I.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  surnamed  Zimisces , 
was  of  an  illustrious  family.  He  succeeded  the  emperor 
Nicephorus  Phocas  in  969,  and  obtained  many  victories 
over  the  Russians.  Bulgarians,  and  Saracens,  lie  was 
poisoned  by  Basil  the  Ivuuuch,  in  976. 

'  John  IT.,  Cmnnenus,  succeeded  Alexis  Comnenus,  his  father, 
in  1118.  lie  gained  several  battles  over  the  Turks  and 
j  Servians,  and  governed  with  great  prudence  and  liberal- 
j  ity.  He  died  in  1143,  of  a  wound  which  lie  received  from 
i  a  poisoned  arrow. 

John  III.,  Doras,  was  crowned  at  Nieea  in  1222,  at  the 
time  when  the  Latins  were  in  possession  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  virtue,  gained  many 
battles,  defeated  t lie  Scythians,  Tartars, and  Bulgarians, 

!  and  extended  his  empire  on  all  sides.  I).  1255. 

John  IV.,  Lascaris,  son  of  Theodore  the  Young,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  1259.  at  the  age  of  six  years;  hut,  in  the 
same  year,  the  despot  Michael  Palfeologus  deprived  him 
!  of  his  crown  and  his  eyes,  and  imprisoned  him  for  life. 

I  D.  1284. 

John  V.,  Palfeologus.  succeeded  his  father,  Andronicus  the 
,  Younger,  in  1341.  but  his  throne  was  fora  long  period 
usurped  by  John  Cantacuzenus,  whose  daughter  he  mar¬ 
ried  after  recovering  his  throne.  Ilis  son  Andronicus 
revolted  against  him.  and  the  Genoese  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  and  Amurath  I.  took  the 
|  city  of  Adrianople.  D.  1391. 

i  John  VI.,  Cantacuzenus,  was  the  minister  ami  favorite  of 
Andronicus  Palfeologus.  who  made  him  guardian  of  his 
|  children  John  and  Emanuel,  with  whose  mother.  Jane 
j  of  Savoy,  he  governed  for  some  time  with  great  wisd*  ru 
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and  moderation.  But,  in  1345,  he  assumed  the  imperial 
title  in  Thrace,  and,  in  1347,  took  Constantinople,  com¬ 
pelling  John  Palaeologus,  who  had  been  crowned  in  1341. 
and  who  had  married  his  daughter,  to  retire  to 8aIonica. 
The  exiled  monarch,  however,  with  the  help  of  the  Gen¬ 
oese,  defeated  the  fleet  of  the  usurper,  ami  obliged  him 
to  quit  his  throne  and  capital.  He  then  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  Mount  Athos,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
literary  studies,  and  wrote  a  valuable  history  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  a  defence  of  Christianity  against  the  Moham¬ 
medans. 

John  VII.,  Paleologns,  succeeded  his  father  Emanuel  in 
1425.  His  reign  was  very  it ii fortunate,  and  the  Turks 
made  such  progress  in  his  dominions  as  to  reduce  him 
to  the  necessity  of  imploring  the  succor  of  the  Latins. 
He  consented  to  a  union  of  the  two  churches,  which  was 
performed  at  the  council  of  Ferrara,  in  1439,  at  which 
John  assisted  in  person.  1).  1418. 

John  I.,  Kino  of  P-rtugal,  was  the  natural  son  of 
Peter,  and,  in  1383,  ascended  the  throne,  to  the  prejudice 
of  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.,  his  brother.  John 
I.,  king  of  Castile,  the  husband  of  that  princess,  dis¬ 
puted  the  crown,  but  was  defeated  at  the  linttlo  of  Al- 
jubarota,  in  1 38 He  then  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Moors  of  Africa,  and  took  Ceuta  and  other  places.  1). 
1433. 

John  IT.,  surnamed  the  Great,  and  b.  1455,  succeeded  his 
father,  Alphousus  V.,  1481.  He  was  successful  in  his 
suppression  of  some  insurrections,  and  afterwards  he 
carried  his  arms  into  Africa,  and  was  at  the  biking  of 
Arzile  anil  Tangiors.  He  afterwards  defeated  the  Cas¬ 
tilians  at  the  battle  of  Toro,  1476,  and  with  wise  policy 
encouraged  the  maritime  excursions  of  his  subjects,  and 
favored  their  settlements  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  aud  in 
the  Indies.  D.  1495. 

John  III.  succeeded  his  father,  Emanuel,  1521.  The  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  dreadful  earth¬ 
quakes;  but  John,  with  benevolence  and  wisdom,  re¬ 
lieved  the  miseries  of  his  subjects,  and  encouraged  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation.  Ilis  fleets  penetrated  far  into 
the  East,  and  discovered  J  (pan;  and  to  insure  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  his  Indian  settlements  he  sent  among  them 
the  celebrated  Francis  Xavier.  D.  1557,  deservedly  re¬ 
spected  as  a  humane  and  enlightened  monarch. 

JoiiN  IV'.,  surnamed  the  Fortunate,  B.  1604,  was  son  of 
Theodore,  duke  of  Bragauza.  He  employed  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind,  and  of  his  situation,  to  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  his  country,  which  the  Spaniards,  after  the 
death  of  Sebastian,  had  conquered,  and  since  held  as  a 
tributary  province,  ami  by  the  assistance  of  his  brave 
countrymen  he  shook  off  the  odious  yoke,  and  was  pro¬ 
claimed  king.  1630.  I).  1636.  aged  32. 

John  V.  succeeded  Peter  II.,  1707.  He  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  allies  in  the  wars  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and 
when  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  171 1,  restored  tranquillity 
to  Europe,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  encouragement  of 
commerce,  of  literature,  ami  of  industry  among  his  sub¬ 
jects.  D.  1750,  aged  61,  universally  regretted, 

John  VI..  second  son  of  Peter  III.,  was  appointed  regent 
when  his  mother,  M.iria  I.,  lost  her  reason,  in  1799.  In 
1817  he  was  driven  by  the  French  from  Portugal ;  where¬ 
upon  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Brazil,  with  the  title 
of  emperor.  On  the  death  of  his  inotlmr,  in  1S16,  he  was 
proclaimed  king,  but  did  not  return  to  Portugal  till  1821. 
In  1823.  French  intervention  again  destroyed  the  hopes 
of  the  constitutional  party  in  Portugal.  The  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Brazil  was  recognized  in  18^5,  and  the  king 
died  in  1826.  Of  his  family,  by  the  Infanta  Carlutta  Jo- 
aquina.  daughter  of  Charles  IV.,  the  most  notable  are: 
Pedro  IV.,  who  succeeded  him:  Don  Miguel,  banished 
during  his  father’s  lifetime,  and  afterwards  a  pretender 
to  the  crown  ;  Maria  Francesca  d’Assis,  wife  of  Don  Car¬ 
los:  and  Maria  Isabella,  wife  of  Ferdinand  VII. 

Jo  1m  I.,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  succeeded  his 
father,  Henry  II.,  in  1379,  at  the  age  of  21  years.  He 
made  war  on  Portugal,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  his 
son  on  the  throne  of  that  country,  hut  was  unsuccessful. 
He  was  surnamed  “  Father  of  his  Country,”  for  his  gen¬ 
erous  and  just  rule  of  his  kingdom.  D.  13J0. 

John  II.,  b  1405,  was  son  of  Henry  III.,  ami  was  pro¬ 
claimed  king  when  less  than  two  years  of  age,  his  uncle 
Ferdinand  being  appointed  regent.  He  made  war  suc¬ 
cessfully  against  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Navarre, 
and  the  Moors  of  Grenada.  He  greatly  assisted  in  the 
restoration  of  Spanish  literature,  and  was  father  of  the 
celebrated  Isabella  and  llenrique  IV.  D.  1454. 

John  I.,  King  op  Aragon.  succeeded  his  father,  Peter 
IV.,  in  1387.  Throughout  his  reign  he  was  continually 
at  hostilities  with  his  subjects,  whom  he  governed  with 
great  injustice  and  severity. 

John  II.,  son  of  Ferdinand  the  Just,  ascended  the  throne 
of  Navarre  mi  marrying  Blanche,  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Noble,  in  1425,  and  that  of  Aragon  in  1458,  after 
the  death  of  Alphonsus,  his  brother.  He  was  for  a 
long  time  at  war  with  his  son  Don  Carlos,  to  whom 
Blanche,  his  mother,  had  left  the  crown  of  Navarre  at 
her  death,  in  1411.  He  died  in  1479,  leaving  the  king¬ 
dom  to  his  son  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 

John.  King  op  Bohemia,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Henry 
VII.,  was  elected  to  the  throne  in  1310,  at  the  age  of 
15.  lie  was  a  warlike  prince,  and.  after  defeating  the 
Lithuanians,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Poland.  He 
lost  an  eye  in  that  expedition,  and  a  Jewish  doctor,  who 
pretended  to  restore  him  to  sight,  deprived  him  of  the 
other.  His  military  spirit,  however,  continued  una¬ 
bated,  and  he  accompanied  Philip  of  France,  in  1346,  to 
the  battle  of  Cressy.  where  lie  was  guided  between  two 
brave  knights,  each  holding  his  bridle.  He  fell  in  that 
action,  and  was  buried  at.  Luxembourg. 

John  I.,  King  ok  P  >lvnd,  b.  1459,  was  the  second  son 
of  Caaimir  IV.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1492.  He  was 
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the  friend  of  letters  and  of  peace,  and  during  his  reign 
there  were  few  military  events  of  importance.  He  was 
succeeded  by  bis  son  Alexander,  grand-duke  of  Lithu¬ 
ania.  D.  1501. 

John  II.,  or  John  Casimir.  See  Casivir  V. 

John  III.,  John  Sohieskij,  king  of  Poland,  was  youngest 
son  of  James  Sobieski,  governor  of  Cracow,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Paris.  In  1665  he  was  made  grand-marshal 
and  general  of  the  Polish  armies,  after  which  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  Royal  House,  and  prelate  of 
Cracovia.  He  retook  several  cities  from  the  rebellious 
Cossacks  ot  tlie  Ukraine,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
many  gallant  actions.  In  1673  he  gained  the  nieniora 
ble  battle  of  Choczim,  near  the  Dniester,  in  which  the 
Turks  lost  28,000  men.  On  the  death  of  Michael,  in 
the  following  year,  he  was  elected  king  of  Poland,  and 
shortly  afterward  compelled  the  Turks  to  sue  for  peace. 
In  1683  he  forced  them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Vienna, 
which  otherwise  would  inevitably  have  been  taken.  D. 
at  Warsaw,  1696. 

John  I.,  King  of  Sweden,  called  John  Sverkerson, 
reigned  1216-1222.  —  John  II.,  same  as  John,  king  of 
Denmark. —  John  III.,  born  1537,  succeeded  1568,  ab¬ 
dicated  1592. 

John,  King  of  Denmark,  b.  1455,  succeeded  his  father, 
l  liristi  an  I.,  1481,  king  of  Norway  1483,  king  of  Sweden 
1497,  dethroned  by  the  Swedes  1512,  died  1513. 

John.  Duke  of  Brittany.  Though  six  princes  of  this 
name  have  worn  the  ducal  coronet  of  Brittany,  only  two 
r  *quire  a  passing  notice  in  the  two  centuries  and  a  half 
that  the  name  extended,  between  1237  and  1419;  and 
these  are:  John  IV.  —  commonly  known  ns  John  de 
Montfort, —  whose  cause  was  espoused  by  fhe  English, 
and  who,  when  made  prisoner  by  the  French,  had  his- 
rights  vigorously  maintained  by  his  heroic  wife,  who 
bravely  held  out  her  castle  against  the  large  force  that 
encompassed  it,  till  the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet  with 
troops  to  her  aid  compelling  the  enemy  to  raise  n  fruit¬ 
less  siege;  and  John  VI.,  who.  for  the  aid  he  afforded 
the  English  in  their  expedition  under  Ilenry  V.,  was 
attacked  by  the  duke  of  Penthievre,  who  drew  him  into 
an  ambuscade,  and  making  him  a  prisoner,  kept  him 
in  confinement  for  five  years.  His  government,  after 
he  regained  his  liberty,  was  marked  by  weakness  and 
indecision.  I).  1442. 

Joint  “THE  Fearless.”  [Fr.  Jean  Sans  Peur.]  Duke  of 
Burgundy  and  count  of  Nevers,  succeeded  his  father  in 
1404,  at  the  age  of  33.  The  houses  of  Burgundy  and 
Orleans  at  that  period  disputed  the  government  of 
France,  during  the  insanity  of  Charles  VI.  In  1407  he 
caused  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and,  by 
that  act,  became  absolute  master  in  Paris;  but  it  was 
also  the  commencement  of  the  fearful  internal  struggle 
between  the  Burgundiens  and  the  Annaguacs.  Being 
reconciled  with  tiie  dauphin,  afterwards  Charles,  he  was 
assassinated  in  his  presence  l»y  one  of  his  courtiers,  1419. 

John  of  Austria,  or  Don  John.  This  renowned 
general  was  the  natural  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.. 
and  was  brought  up  in  such  ignorance  of  his  birth,  that, 
till  summoned  by  Philip  II..  his  brother,  to  Spain,  —  to 
whom  Charles  had  revealed  the  fact  on  his  death-bed, — 
and  there  acknowledged  as  the  emperor’s  son,  lie  had 
been  in  total  darkness  as  to  who  his  parents  were.  His 
first  most  illustrious  triumph  was  a  victory  over  the 
Turkish  galleys  in  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  in  which  the 
Ottomans  lost  30,000  men  ;  he  next  invaded  Tunis,  and 
in  1576  was  sent  by  Philip  as  governor  of  the  Low 
Countries,  then  in  open  revolt,  under  command  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Archduke  Matthias  ;  here,  in 
a  succession  of  splendid  victories,  he  so  reduced  his  an¬ 
tagonists,  that  tiie  country  must  soon  have  submitted 
and  returned  to  its  allegiance,  had  he  not  been,  unfor¬ 
tunately  fi»r  the  duration  of  the  Spanish  rule,  suddenly 
carried  off  by  poison,  in  the  3 '2d  year  of  his  age,  1578. 

Jolin'-;i|>|>le.  n.  A  kind  of  apple  which  retains  its 
freshness  far  into  the  spring,  when  other  fruits  are  all 
consumed. 

John  Hull. a  collective  name,  used  in  a  sportive  man¬ 
ner  in  order  to  designate  the  English  people.  It  was 
first  employed  by  Dean  Swift.  Among  the  English 
themselves,  the  term  is  used  in  order  to  convey  the  idea 
of  an  honest,  blunt,  but,  on  the  whole,  good-natured 
character.  Among  foreigners,  the  term  John  Bull  is 
employed  in  order  to  express  the  insular  peculiarities 
and  prejudices  of  the  English  nation,  and  especially 
their  inability  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  foreign  countries. 

John  of  Bruges.  See  Van  Eyck. 

John,  Chrysostom,  (St.)  See  Chrysostom. 

John  Dory.  (Zool.)  See  Dory 

John  Day  4’ity,  in  Oregon  Territory ,  a  post-  and 
mining-village  of  Grant  co.,  on  John  Day  River,  near 
Cafion  City. 

John  Day  River,  in  Oregon  Territory ,  enters  he 
Columbia  Ki\er  nbt.  50  m.  above  the  Dalles 

John,  (Epistles  of. )  (Script.)  The  name  of  three 
of  the  book 8  of  the  New  Testament,  which,  though 
bearing  no  name,  are  unquestionably  the  work  of  the 
apostle  John.  The  author  of  the  first  epistle  describes 
himself  at  its  commencement  as  an  eye-witness  of  the 
life  of  our  Lord  ;  and  the  style  and  language  manifestly 
harmonize  with  those  of  tiie  author  of  the  gospel  of 
John.  For  the  authenticity  of  the  first  epistle  very  an¬ 
cient  testimony  can  be  adduced.  The  design  of  this 
epistle  is  to  refute,  and  to  guard  the  Christians,  to 
whom  he  wrote,  against  erroneous  and  licentious  tenets, 
principles,  and  practices:  to  stir  up  all  who  profess  to 
know  God,  to  have  communion  with  him.  and  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  him,  that  they  walk  in  the  light  and  not  in 
darkness,  that  is,  in  hoiiness  and  not  in  sin;and  to  help 
forward  and  provoke  real  Christians  to  have  commuuiou 
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with  God  and  Christ  Jesus,  to  constancy  in  the  faith, 
and  purity  and  holiness  of  life.  Tiie  style  is  simple, 
clear,  and  flowing,  and  the  epistle  breathes  a  spirit  of 
l°ve  and  devotion,  with  zeal  tor  moral  strictness.  The 
second  epistle  is  addressed  to  Knria,  “  the  elect  lady,” 
and  is  an  epitome  of  the  first,  touching  in  few  words  on 
the  same  points.  Kuria  is  commended  tor  the  religious 
upbringing  of  her  children,  and  is  exhorted  to  abide  in 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  to  persevere  in  the  truth,  and 
carefully  to  avoid  the  delusion  of  false  teachers.  Chiefly, 
however,  he  i  eseeche*  her  to  practise  the  great  and  in¬ 
dispensable  commandment  of  Christian  love  and  charity. 
The  third  epistle  is  addressed  to  a  converted  Gentile, 
named  Gaius,  but  of  whom  nothing  is  known  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  Its  scope  is  to  commend  his  steadfastness  in 
the  faith  and  his  general  hospitality,  especially  to  the 
ministers  of  Christ;  to  caution  him  against  the  ambi¬ 
tions  and  turbulent  practices  of  Diotrephes.  and  to  rec¬ 
ommend  Demetrius  to  his  friendship,  referring  wl.at 
he  may  further  have  to  say  to  a  personal  interview. 

John,  (Gospel  of.)  (Script.)  One  of  the  book*  of 
the  New  Testament,  written  by  John  the  Evangelist 
and  apostle,  the  j-on  of  Zebedee,  and  the  younger  bro¬ 
ther  of  Janies  the  elder.  The  precise  date  of  this  gos¬ 
pel  is  not  known,  some  placing  it  as  early  as  68  or  69, 
others  as  late  as  97.  'I  here  has  been  much  speculation 
in  modern  times  as  to  the  object  the  apostle  hail  in 
view  in  writing  this  gospel  According  to  some.  Ins  de¬ 
sign  was  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the  three 
other  gospels  :  according  to  others,  to  confute  tiie  errors 
of  the  Nicholaitans  and  Cerinthus;  while  others  are  of 
opinion  that  it  was  to  state  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  Prolwbly  all  of  these  and  other  mo¬ 
tives  may  have  been  in  tin*  mind  of  the  apostle;  but, 
judging  from  what  he  himself  has  said,  the  last  of  these 
seems  to  have  been  the  main  motive.  •*  Many  other 
signs  truly  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples, 
which  are  not  written  in  this  book.  But  these  are 
written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
the  Foil  of  God,  and  that,  believing,  ye  might  have  life 
through  his  name.”(xx  31).  The  tour  following  doc¬ 
trines  are  more  particularly  insisted  upon  in  this  book  : 
—  1.  The  mystical  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father; 
2.  that  ot  the  bedeemer  to  believers;  3.  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  comforter ;  4.  the  pecu¬ 
liar  importance  aseiibed  to  love  It  is  usual  to  divide 
this  book  into  three  parts: — 1.  The  introduction  or  pro¬ 
logue,  (i.  1-18 ;)  2.  the  history,  narrating  the  various 
events  in  connection  with  our  Lord's  ministry,  and  giv¬ 
ing  an  account  of  his  death,  (i.  19-xx.  29;)  3.  the  con¬ 
clusion,  giving  an  account  of  the  person  of  the  writer 
of  this  gospel,  and  of  his  design  in  writing  it,  (xx.  30- 
xxi.)  No  doubt  has  ever  been  entertained  at  any  time 
in  the  chur*  h,  either  as  to  the  canonical  authority  of 
this  book,  or  to  its  being  written  bv  John.  Tiie  cir¬ 
cumstantiality  of  its  details  proves  it  to  have  been 
written  by  a  hearer  and  an  ex  e-witness  :  besides  which 
there  is  the  uninterrupted  testimony  of  the  ancient 
fathers  in  its  favor. 

John  Hi  r<*antis.  son  of  Simon  Maccalariis,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  high-pri'^f  and  prinee  of  tin*  Jews,  a  c. 
135;  D.,  after  a  reign  of  29  x<  ars,  di.-tiuguished  by  bis 
victories  2nd  reforms,  n  C.  *06. 

John  of  Jerusalem,  (Order  of  St.)  See  HOS¬ 
PITALLERS 

John  of  Leyden.  See  L  then,  (John  of.) 

John'itc.  v.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  turquoise. 

John  ny-cake,  n.  A  cake  made  of  Indian  meal. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of 
Warren  co. :  pop.  abt.  1.200. 

John  River,  in  Arw  Hampshire ,  enters  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  River  from  Coos  co. 

John.  (St.,)  The  Baptist,  the  famous  forerunner  of 
Christ,  whs  son  of  the  priest  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth, 
the  cousin  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Lord.  John 
and  Christ  were  therefore  second  cousins.  The  won¬ 
derful  circumstances  attending  the  conception  and  birth 
of  the  former  are  recorded  in  the  1st  chapter  of  St. 
Luke's  gospel.  After  a  1  if**  devoted  to  preparing  his 
countrymen  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  lie  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  afterwards  executed  by  Herod 
Antipas.  J' s  followers  existed  as  a  separate  body  till 
long  after  the  spread  of  Christianity,  and  a  sect  still 
exists  in  the  East  professing  to  be  his  disciples. 

John,  (SI..)  The  Evangelist  and  Apostlk.  the  son  of 
Zebedee  und  Salome,  and  the  brother  of  Jameo  the 
Greater.  John,  like  his  relative,  was  a  fisherman,  and 
left  his  occupation  on  the  waters  of  Galilee  to  follow  his 
Master.  John  is  distinguished  throughout  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  ns  the  beloved.  After  the  separation  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples,  he  fix*ed  his  residence  at  Ephesus.  John  suffered 
under  the  persecution  of  Dnniitian,  and  having  come 
through  the  ordeal  of  boiling  oil  unliurt,  was  banished 
to  the  island  of  Patinos,  ultimately  returning  to  Ephe¬ 
sus,  where  he  died  at  an  extreme  old  age. 

John.  (St.,)  a  city  and  river  of  New  Brunswick.  See 
Ft.  John. 

John's,  or  Johns'town,  in  lenva,  a  township  of  Appa¬ 
noose  co. ;  pop.  891. 

John's  Rroa«l,  (St.,)  n  (Bnt.)  Fee  Ai.oarora. 

John's.  (St..)  cap.  of  Newfoundland.  See  St.  John’s. 

Jolins  lmr;r,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-office  of  McHenry  co. 

JohnM'hiir;^,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Warren  co.,  on  the  Hudson  River,  abt.  85  m.  N. 
of  Albany  ;  pop.  of  township  in  1870,  599. 

Johnson.  Andrew,  President  of  the  II.  States,  b.  in 
Raleigh.  N.  0.,  1808,  lost  his  father  when  only  four 
years  of  age.  and  at  ten  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor  in 
iiis  native  place,  xxilh  whom  lie  served  seven  years. 
While  learning  his  trade,  lie  resolved  to  make  nn  effort 
to  educate  himself,  and  having  gained  a  knowledge  of 
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the  letters,  he  borrowed  a  book  which  he  had  often 
heard  read  aloud.  By  perseverance  he  learned  to  read, 
and  on  completing  his  apprenticeship,  in  1824,  went  to 
Laurens  Court-House,  where  In*  was  employed  as  a  jour¬ 
neyman  for  nearly  two  years.  After  working  again  for 
a  short  time  at  Raleigh,  in  1826,  he  set  out  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  West,  taking  with  him  his  mother,  who 
was  dependent  upon  him  for  support.  He  obtained 
work  at  Greenville,  Tennessee;  remained  there  about 
12  months,  married,  afterwards  went  further  westward, 
eventually  settling  at  Greenville,  where  he  commenced 
business.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  merely  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  reading,  but  under  the  instructions  of  his 
wife  he  learned  writing  and  ciphering,  «fcc.,  after  the 
labors  of  the  day  were  over.  The  first  office  which  he 
held  was  that  of  Alderman  of  the  village,  to  which  ho 
was  elected  in  1S28;  re-elected  in  1829:  and  in  1330 
was  chosen  Mayor,  which  position  he  held  for  three 


Fig.  1453.  —  Andrew  Johnson. 

years.  In  1835  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  when 
lie  took  decided  ground  against  a  scheme  of  internal 
improvements,  which  he  contended  would  not  only  fail, 
but  entail  upon  the  State  a  burdensome  debt;  and  on 
account  of  the  course  lie  adopted  was  defeated  at  the 
next  election,  in  1837.  lie  again  became  a  candidate  in 
1839,  when  many  of  the  evils  he  had  predicted  having 
been  fully  demonstrated,  he  was  elected  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority.  In  1840  he  served  as  Presidential  elector  for  the 
State  at  large  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  canvassing  a 
large  portion  of  the  State,  and  confronting  upon  the 
stump  several  of  the  leading  Whig  orators;  in  1841,  lie 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  in  1343  to  Con¬ 
gress,  in  which,  by  successive  elections,  he  served  until 
1853.  During  this  period  he  was  conspicuous  and  ac¬ 
tive  in  advocating  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  tariff 
of  1*46,  and  the  war  measures  <*f  Mr.  Polk's  adminis¬ 
tration.  In  1853  he  was  elected  governor  of  Tennessee, 
and  re-elected  in  1855,  after  a  severe  contest.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  second  tenure  of  office  as  governor,  in 
1857,  he  was  elected  U.  States  Senator  for  a  full  term, 
ending  March  3, 1863.  On  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  as  President,  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  Mr.  J.  was 
elected  Vice-President,  and  after  the  assassination  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  April  14,  was  sworn  in  as  President,  April 
15.  The  policy  of  Mr.  marked  by  a  decided  ten¬ 
dency  to  treat  the  Southern  States  with  clemency,  in¬ 
volved  him  in  a  struggle  with  Congress,  which  caused 
his  impeachment  in  1868.  (See  Impeachment.)  After 
his  acquittal.  Mr.  J.,  whose  power  had  been  successively 
limited  by  the  Senate,  persisted  in  vetoing  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  Republican  majority  of  Congress  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States,  till  the  end  of 
his  term,  March  4,  1869.  After  passing  the  interim 
years  in  private  life,  Mr.  J.  was  elected  Senator  to  the 
U.  S  Congress,  from  Tenn.,  in  1875.  D.  July  31st,  1875. 

John'son,  Rkverdy.  an  American  lawyer  and  states¬ 
man,  b.  at  Annapolis.  Md.,  May  21,  1796.  After  com¬ 
pleting  his  education  at  St.John's  College,  in  his  native 
city,  and  undergoing  a  preparatory  study  of  the  law,  J. 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1815,  and  two  years  after¬ 
wards,  commenced  a  lucrative  practice  in  Baltimore, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  In  1321  he  was  elected 
State  senator,  and  reelected  in  1825.  In  1845  he  was 
chosen  U.  Stajes  senator,  and,  in  1845,  was  appointed 
by  President  Taylor,  attorney-general  of  the  republic. 
In  1 86*,  Mr.  J.  was  named  U.  S.  minister  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  and  during  his  stay  there  effected  a 
treaty  with  the  British  govt,  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
Alabama  claims,  which,  however,  failed  to  receive  rati¬ 
fication  by  Congress.  He  returned  home  in  1869,  being 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Motley.  D.  1876. 

John'son,  Sir  William,  Bart,  a  British  officer,  some 
time  superintendent-general  of  Indian  Affairs  in  North 
America,  and  colonel  of  the  Six  Nations,  was  n.  in  Ire¬ 
land,  in  1715.  In  1738  J.  established  himself  as  the 
manager  of  the  estates  of  his  uncle  (Admiral  Sir  Peter 
Warren),  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Mohawk  River,  about  27 
m.  from  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Here  he  speedily  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  surrounding  Indians,  learned  their 
language,  and  was  adopted  as  a  sachem  by  the  Mo¬ 
hawks.  In  1743  he  was  appointed  by  the  British  govt, 
chief  superintendent  of  the  Indians,  and,  in  1750,  a 
member  of  the  provincial  council.  At  the  dose  of  the 
war  with  the  French,  in  1753,  J.  threw  up  his  commis¬ 
sion,  and  retired  to  ids  fortified  residence,  called  Fort 
Johnson.  In  1755  he  was  again  commissioned  Indian 
superintendent,  created  a  major-general,  and  made  com¬ 


mander-in-chief  of  the  provincial  forces  operating 
against  Crown  Point.  In  September  of  the  same  year, 
he  met  and  destroyed  the  French  army  under  Baron 
Dieskau,  at  Fort  George.  This  victory  paralyzed  the 
enemy  for  the  time  being,  and  J.  received  the  thanks  of 
parliament,  was  voted  $25,000,  and  created  a  baronet  of 
Great  Britain.  In  1758,  Sir  William  was  present  with 
Abercrombie  at  the  repulse  of  Ticonderoga.  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  chief  command  before  Fort  Niagara,  which 
place  he  captured,  after  cutting  to  pieces  a  French  force 
sent  to  its  relief.  Next  year  he  led  his  Indian  braves 
into  Canada,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  that 
country  to  the  British  in  1 7 «  0.  In  recognition  of  his 
services,  J.  was  presented  by  that  govt,  with  a  grant  of 
1U0,0U0  acres  of  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk, 
where  he  built  the  village  of  Johnstown,  which  became 
in  1772  the  cap.  ofTryonco.  Sir  William  lived  in  baro¬ 
nial  magnificence,  exercised  unlimited  hospitality,  and 
ruled  his  Indian  friends  much  after  the  style  of  a  mon¬ 
arch.  D.  at  Fort  Johnson,  in  1774,  leaving  a  numerous 
issue,  both  white  and  lmlf-breed. 

John'son,  Samuel,  ll.d.,  a  celebrated  English  lexicog¬ 
rapher,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the 
l*tli  century,  was  b.  in  1709,  at  Lichfield,  where  his 
firther  was  a  bookseller,  lie  completed  bis  education 
at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford;  and  in  1732  he  became 
under-master  of  a  tree-school  at  Market  Bosworth,  in 
Leicestershire,  which  situation  he  was  soon  induced  to 
quit,  on  account  of  the  haughty  treatment  he  received 
from  the  principal.  He  next  resided  with  a  printer  at 
Birmingham,  where  he  translated  Lol.o’s  account  of 
Abyssinia.  In  1735  lie  married  Mrs.  Porter,  a  widow 
lady  of  that  town,  who  was  possessed  of  the  sum  of 
£8u0;  and  with  this  capital  lie  the  same  year  opened  a 
school  at  Filial,  near  Lichfield;  but  be  obtained  only 
three  scholars,  one  of  whom  was  David  Garrick.  About 
this  time  he  began  bis  tragedy  of  Irene.  In  1737  he  set 
out  for  the  metropolis,  accompanied  by  Garrick.  On 
fixing  his  residence  in  Loudon,  he  formed  a  connection 
with  Cave,  the  publisher  of  the  “Gentleman's  Maga¬ 
zine,’’  tor  which  work  he  wrote  during  several  years, 
his  principal  employment  being  the  reports  of  the  par¬ 
liamentary  debates.  At  this  period  he  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  Richard  Savage,  whose  name  lie  has  im¬ 
mortalized  by  one  ot  the  finest  pieces  of  biography  ever 
written.  In  1749  appeared  his  Vanity  of  Human  Wishrs, 
an  imitation  of  Juvenal's  tenth  Satire.  Two  years  pre¬ 
viously,  he  had  printed  proposals  for  an  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  and  the  plan  of  his  English  Dictionary,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Lord  Ches¬ 
terfield.  The  price 
agreed  upon  between 
himself  and  the  book¬ 
sellers  for  the  last 
work  was  $7,875.  In 
1749  Garrick  produced 
his  friend's  tragedy 
upon  the  stage  of 
Drurv  Lane  Theatre, 
but  it  was  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  In  1750  he  com¬ 
menced  his  Humbler , 
a  periodical  paper, 
which  was  continued 
till  1752.  In  this  work 
only  five  papers  were 
the  production  of 
other  writers.  About 
the  period  of  his  re¬ 
linquishing  the  Ham- 
bier ,  he  lost  his  wife, 
a  circumstance  which 
greatly  affected  him, 
as  appears  from  bis 
Meditations ,  and  the 
sermon  which  lie 
wrote  on  her  death. 

In  1754  he  visited  Ox¬ 
ford.  The  next  year 
appeared  bis  Diction¬ 
ary.  which,  instead  of 
three,  hail  occupied 
eight  years.  Lord 
Chesterfield  endeavored  to  assist  it  by  writing  two  pa¬ 
pers  in  its  favor  in  the  “  World;”  but,  as  lie  had  hith¬ 
erto  neglected  the  author.  Johnson  treated  him  with 
contempt.  The  publication  of  bis  great  work  did  not 
relieve  him  from  his  embarrassments,  for  the  price  of 
his  labor  had  been  consumed  in  the  progress  of  its  com¬ 
pilation,  and  the  year  following  we  find  him  under  an 
arrest  for  five  guineas,  from  which  he  was  released  by 
Richardson,  the  printer.  In  1753  he  began  the  Idler , 
which  was  published  in  a  weekly  newspaper.  On  the 
death  of  his  mother,  in  1759,  he  wrote  the  romance  of 
H  asset  as,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  funeral,  and  to 
pay  her  debts.  In  1762  George  III.  granted  him  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  $1,500  per  annum.  In  1763,  Boswell,  his  future 
biographer,  was  introduced  to  him.  a  circumstance  to 
which  we  owe  the  most  minute  account  of  a  man’s  life 
and  character  that  has  ever  been  written.  Boswell, 
though  a  very  ordinary  mortal,  has  immortalized  him¬ 
self  by  this  performance.  In  his  book  everything  about 
J.  is  supplied  to  us;  in  Lord  Macaulay's  words,  we  have 
“his  coat,  his  wig,  his  figure,  his  face,  his  scrofula,  his 
St.  Vitus’  dance,  his  rolling  walk,  his  blinking  eye,  the 
outward  signs  which  too  clearly  indicated  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  his  dinner:  bis  insatiable  appetite  for  fish-sauce, 
and  veal-pie  with  plums:  his  inextinguishable  thirst 
for  tea;  bis  trick  of  touching  the  posts  as  he  walked  ; 
his  mysterious  practice  of  treasuring  up  scraps  of  orange- 
peel  ;  his  morning  slumbers :  bis  miduight  disputations ; 
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his  contortions;  his  mntterings;  his  gmntings;  his 
puffings;  his  vigorous,  acute,  and  ready  eloquence;  his 
sarcastic  wit ;  his  vehemence;  his  insolence;  his  fits 
of  tempestuous  rage;  his  queer  inmates. —  old  Mr. 
Levett  and  blind  Mrs.  Williams,  the  cat  llodge,  and  the 
negro  Frank, —  all  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  objects  by 
which  we  have  been  surrounded  from  childhood.”  J.  had 
the  honor  of  a  conversation  with  the  king,  in  the  royal 
library  in  1765,  when  his  Majesty  asked  if  he  intended  to 
publish  any  more  works.  To  this  he  answered  that  he 
thought  lie  had  written  enough  :  on  which  the  king  said, 
“  So  should  I  too,  if  you  had  not  written  so  well.”  About 
this  time  lie  instituted  the  Literary  Club,  consisting  of 
some  of  tbe  most  celebrated  men  of  the  age.  In  1773 
he  went  on  a  tour  with  Mr.  Boswell  to  the  western 
islands  of  Scotland,  of  which  journey  he  shortly  after¬ 
wards  published  an  account,  which  occasioned  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  him  and  Macpherson,  relative  to  the 
poems  of  Os* i an.  In  1775  the  university  of  Oxford  sent 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  which  diploma,  ten  years  be¬ 
fore.  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  t lie  university  of 
Dublin.  In  1779  lie  began  his  Lire*  o  f  the  British  Pvt*, 
which  was  the  last  of  his  literary  labors.  Alter  a  long 
illness,  during  part  of  which  he  had  fearful  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  death,  his  mind  became  calm,  composed,  and 
resigned,  and  lie  died  in  London.  1784,  full  of  that  faith 
w  Inch  he  had  so  vigorously  defended  and  inculcated  by  bis 
writings.  His  remains  were  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  a  statue,  with  an  appropriate  inscription, 
lias  been  erected  to  bis  memory  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
A  complete  list  of  his  works  is  prefixed  to  Boswell’s 
“  l.ife.”  As  a  writer,  few  have  done  such  essential  ser¬ 
vices  to  their  country,  l>y  fixing  its  language  and  regulat¬ 
ing  its  morality.  In  his  person  he  was  large,  robust, 
and  unwieldy  ;  in  his  dress  lie  v  as  singular  and  slovenly  ; 
in  conversation  positive,  and  impatient  of  contradiction. 
But  with  all  his  singularities  he  had  an  excellent  heart, 
full  of  tenderness  and  compassion,  and  his  actions  were 
the  result  of  principle.  He  was  a  stout  advocate  of 
truth,  and  a  zealous  champion  for  the  Christian  religion 
as  professed  by  the  Church  of  England.  In  politics  he 
was  a  lory,  and  at  one  period  ot  his  life  a  friend  to  the 
house  of  Stuart.  He  had  a  noble  independence  of  mind, 
and  would  never  stoop  to  any  man,  however  exalted,  or 
disguise  his  sentiments  to  flatter  another. 

Johnson,  in  Arkansas,  a  N  W.  central  co. ;  area ,  aht. 
870  sq.  ni.  Hi  vers.  Arkansas  River,  and  several  smaller 
streams.  Surface ,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 

Clarksville. 

Johnson,  in  Georgia ,  an  E.  centra)  co. ;  area ,  about 
250  sq.  in.  Hirers.  Ocuiiec  and  Great  Ohoopee  rivers. 
Surface ,  undulating ;  soil ,  generally  fertile.  Cap. 
Wrightsville. 

—A  village  of  Floyd  co.,  about  18  m.  S.  of  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 

Johnson,  in  Illinois ,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  about  300  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Cash  River  and  Big  Bay  Creek.  Surface ,  level ; 
sail ,  fertile.  Cap.  Vienna. 

— A  village  of  Carroll  co.,  about  38  m.  S.E.  of  Galena. 

—  A  township  of  Clarke  co. 

Johnson,  in  Indiana ,  a  S.  central  co.;  area,  about  320 
sq  in.  Hirers.  White  River  and  Sugar  Creek.  Sur¬ 
face,  mostly  level  or  undulating;  soil ,  very  fertile. 
Cap.  Franklin. 

— A  township  of  Brown  co. 

— A  township  of  Clinton  co. 

— A  township  of  Gibson  co. 

— A  township  of  Knox  co. 

— A  township  of  La  Grange  co. 

— A  township  of  Porter  co. 

— A  township  of  Ripley  co. 

Johnson,  in  Iowa,  an  E.S.E.  co. ;  area,  about  616  sq. 
m  Hirers.  Iowa  and  Cedar  rivers.  Surface ,  diversi¬ 
fied  ;  soil ,  extremely  fertile.  Cap.  Iowa  City.  Fop. 
24,968. 

— A  post-office  of  Jones  co. 

— A  township  of  Webster  co. 

Johnson,  in  Kansas ,  an  E.  co.,  adjoining  Missouri. 
Area,  abt.  500  sq.m.  Hivers.  Kansas  and  Blue  rivers, 
and  Cedar  Creek.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  extremely 
fertile.  Cap.  Olathe. 

Johnson,  in  Kentucky,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  abt.  300  sq  m. 
Hirers.  West  Fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  River,  and  Paint 
Creek.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Stone 
coal.  Cap  Paintville. 

Johnson,  in  Missouri,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  aht.  790  sq.  m. 
Hivers.  Postook  Fork  and  Clear  Fork  of  the  Blackwater 
River,  an  affluent  of  the  La  mine.  Surface,  generally 
level ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Stone  coal.  Cap.  Warreua- 
burg. 

— A  village  of  Washington  co. 

Johnson,  in  Ar.  Carolina,  an  E.  central  co.;  area,  aht. 
670  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Neuse  and  Little  rivers.  Surface, 
uneven  ;  sail,  fertile.  Min.  Iron  ore  and  granite.  Cap] 
Smithfield. 

Johnson,  in  Nebraska,  a  S.E.  co.;  area.  abt.  375  sq. 
m.  Hirers.  Big  Nemaha  and  S.  Fork  of  tbe  Little  Ne¬ 
maha  rivers.  Surface,  mostly  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Min. 
Coal  and  limestone.  Cap.  Tecumseh. 

Johnson,  in  Ohio,  a  tow  nship  of  Champaign  co. ;  pap. 
aht.  2,800. 

Johnson,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Barnwell 
dist.,  abt.  22  m.  E.  of  Augusta. 

Johnson,  in  Tennessee,  an  extreme  N  E.  co. ;  area, 
al»t.  210  sq.  ni.  Hirers.  Some  small  and  unimportant 
affluents  of  tbe  Watauga  River.  Surface,  diversified, 
the  Stone  Mountains,  a  ridge  of  the  Alieghanies,  form¬ 
ing  the  S.E.  boundary  ;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Mm. 
Iron  ore  in  abundance.  Cap.  Taylorsville.  Pop.  abt. 
6,0  *0. 

John  son,  in  Texas,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  850 


Fig.  1454. 

Full-length  portrait  of  Dr.  John¬ 
son.  in  the  dress  worn  by  him  iu  his 
journey  to  the  Hebrides. 
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sq.  m.  River*.  Brazos  River  and  Noland's  Creek.  Sur¬ 
face,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Cleburne.  Pop. 
abt.  5,000. 

Joint 'son,  in  Vermont ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Lamoille  co.,  on  the  Lamoille  River,  abt.  32  ui.  N.  by 
W.  of  Montpelier. 

Jolt n 'soil  bn  or  John'sonsbcrg,  in  New  York ,  a 
post-village  of  Wyoming  co.,  abt.  200  in.  XV.  of  Albany. 

John  son  l>ur;>'*  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  War¬ 
ren  co.,  abt.  05  in.  N.  of  Trenton. 

Jo  till  soil's,  in  New  York ,  a  village  of  Essex  co.,  abt. 
20  ni.  S.S.W.  of  Elizabethtown. 

Johnson's  Corners,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of 
Summit  co. 

Jolin'son's  Creek,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-office  of  Car- 
roll  co. 

lolin'son's  Creek,  in  New  York ,  enters  Lake  Onta¬ 
rio  from  Orleans  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Niagara  co.,  abt.  35  m.  N.N.E.  of  Buf-i 
falo. 

Jolin'son's  Creek,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of 
Jefferson  co. 

Johnson's  Ferry,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  St. 
Clair  co.,  abt.  34  in.  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Jolin'son's  drove,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  De  Kalb 
co.,  abt.  68  in.  W.  by  S.  of  Chicago. 

Jolin'son's  Landing:,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Cal¬ 
houn  co. 

Jolin'son's  Hills,  in  Illinois ,  a  village  of  Clarke  co  , 
abt.  115  m  K.S.E.  of  Springfield. 

John  son's  Hills,  iu  N.  Carolina,  a  post-office  of 
Pitt  co. 

Jolin'son's  Pass,  in  California,  a  pass  through  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  in  El  Dorado  co. 

Jolin'son's  Ktineli,  in  California,  a  village  of  Sut¬ 
ter  co.,  al»t.  17  m.  S.  E.  of  Marysville. 

John  soil's  Springs,  in  \’irginia,a  post-village  of] 
Goochland  co.,  ubt.  28  in.  W.  of  Richmond. 

John  son  vil le,  in  California,  a  village  of  Lassen  co. 

John  son  vi I  In.  in  III i urn's,  a  »\  0.  of  Wayne  co. 

Jolin'son  ville,  in  X.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Cumber¬ 
land  i*o.,  abt.  6)  m.  S.  of  Kaleigh. 

John  son  ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Rens¬ 
selaer  co. 

Jolin'son  ville*  in  Ohio ,  a  post-office^)f  Trumbull  co. 

John  soil  ville,  iu  1'ennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Northampton  co. 

Jolin'son  ville,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Wil¬ 
liamsburg  dist. 

Jolin'son  ville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Hum¬ 
phreys  co.,  abt.  78  ni.  W.  of  Nashville. 

Jolin'son  ville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  P.  O.  of  Sheboygan  co. 

John's  Itiver,  in  N.  Carolina,  enters  the  Catawba 
River  in  Burke  co. 

Joh  ns  toil,  Albert  Sydney,  an  American  Confederate 
general,  B.  in  Mason  co .  Kentucky,  in  1803.  After 
graduating  at  West  Point,  he,  in  1826,  was  appointed 
lieutenant  in  the  6tli  infantry,  and  served  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war.  In  1836  he  entered  the  Texan  army  as  a 
private  soldier,  and  was  eventually  promoted  to  tin* 
chief  command.  In  183>,  J.  was  appointed  secretary  of 
war,  and,  in  1839,  carried  on  a  successful  expedition 
against  the  Cherokees.  In  18  46,  at  the  solicitation  of 
Gen.  Taylor,  he  took  command  of  a  regiment  of  Texan 
volunteers,  and  served  during  the  Mexican  war.  At 
the  Mege  of  Monterey,  J.  highly  distinguished  himself 
and  was  made  inspector-general.  In  1860  J.  had  the 
command  of  the  Pacific  dept.,  and,  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war,  w;is  appointed  comm  mder-in-chief  of  the 
Confederate  *r,uy  of  the  West.  Killed  iu  the  first  day's 
sanguinary  battle  at  8hiloh,  April  6,  1862. 

Johnston,  Alexander  Keith,  f.rs.,  ll.  d  ,  an  Eng- 
li*di  geographer,  b.  1*04,  and  educated  at  Edinburgh, 
lie  early  devoted  himself  to  geographical  studies,  and  is 
best  known  for  having  made  on  a  large  scale  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  physical  science  to  geography.  Founding 
his  researches  on  the  writings  of  Humboldt  and  Ritter, 
and  aided  by  the  advice  of  the  former,  J.  produced  The 
Physical  Allas  of  Natural  Phenomena  in  1848,  and  a 
jew  and  enlarged  edition  of  the.  same  in  1>56.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  The  Dictionary  of  Geography  (i860); 
an  Atlas  of  the  Historical  Geography  <f  Europe,  and 
Atlas  of  Astronomy  (1855);  Atlas  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Ac.,  Ac.  Dr.  J.  is  a  member  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  geographical  societies  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 
John  ston,  Joseph  Eccleston, an  American  Confeder¬ 
ate  general,  b.  in  Va.,  1809.  He  graduated  at  \N  est 
point  in  1*29,  entered  the  U.  S.  army,  and  resigned  his 
commission  iu  1837.  lie  rejoined  the  service  iu  1838  as 
first  lieut.of  topographical  engineers,  and  was  brevetted 
captain  “  for  frequent  acts  of  gallantry  against  the  Flor¬ 
ida  Indians.”  When  the  Mexican  war  broke  out,  J.  was 
promoted  to  be  captain  of  engineers,  and  while  conduct¬ 
ing  a  successful  recon noissance  at  Cerro  Gordo,  April 
12, 1847,  was  twice  severely  wounded,  and  was  brevetted 
major  for  his  gallantry.  As  lieut.-colonel  of  regulars  he 
participated  in  the  attack  on  the  city  of  Mexico,  in 
September  of  the  same  year,  and  in  June,  1860,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  quartermaster-general  with  the  rank  of  briga¬ 
dier.  From  this  post  lie  retired,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  when  he  was  appointed  a  gen¬ 
eral  in  the  Confederate  service,  and  commanded  the 
force  which  occupied  Harper’s  Ferry,  in  May,  1861.  He 
joined  Gen.  Beauregard's  corps  shortly  before  the  close 
of  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun.  in  July  of  the  same  year,  and 
wjis  severely  wounded  while  commanding  the  Confed¬ 
erate  forces  at  the  battle  of  Seven  Fines.  July  21,  1861. 
After  his  recovery  lie  was  assigned  to  the  command  ot 
the  SW  dept.,  and  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  rein¬ 
force  Vicksburg  in  1863.  His  army  was  defeated  at 
Jackson,  Miss  ,  July  13,1863,  after  which  it  was  attached 


to  General  Bragg’s  forces  in  N.W.  Georgia.  In  1864, 
Gen.  “Joe”  J.  was  placed  in  command  of  the  corps  in¬ 
tended  to  check  Gen.  Sherman's  advance  into  Ga.  His 
cautious  strategy  caused  him  to  he  superseded  by  Gen. 
Hood,  whose  more  dashing  operations  did  not,  however, 
prevent  the  fall  of  Atlanta.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  (Jen.  J.  surrendered  to  the  National  forces. 

Joftlii'Mioilfe9  a  manufacturing  town  of  Scotland,  co. 
Renfrew,  18  ni.  W.  by  S.  of  Glasgow.  Manuf.  Cotton, 
iron,  and  brass  wares,  machinery,  Ac.  Pop.  7.044. 

JoIhi'mIou*  in  Ohio,  a  towuship  of  Truiuouli  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,009. 

Johnston*  in  Rhode  Island,  a  township  of  Providence 
co. 

John'ston  Strait*  a  strait  of  British  N.  America,  in 
the  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  separating  \aucouvers  lslaud 
from  the  mainland. 

Johns'tou  n*  a  village  of  Leinster,  co.  of  Kilkenny, 
Ireland,  abt.  2  m.  N.E.  of  Urliugford;  ]>oj).  900. 

Jolins'tow II,  iii  California,  a  village  ot  El  Dorado  co., 
abt.  10  in.  N.  of  PlacerviUe. 

Johns  tow  n,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Cumber¬ 
land  co. 

Johns  town,  in  Maryland,  a  P.  0.  of  Alleghany  co. 

Johns  tow  n,  in  Michigan,  a  post-towuship  of  Barry 
co. 

Johns  tow  n,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Sibley  co., 
abt.  15  in.  N  E.  of  IIeuder»on. 

Johns  tow  n,  iu  Missouri ,  a  post-office  of  Bates  co 

Jolins'tow  it,  in  New  York,  a  town,  cap.  of  Fulton  co., 
abt. 46  m.  W.N.VV.  ot  Albany. 

Jolins'tow  n,  iu  Ohio,  a  \illageof  Hardin  co.,  abt.  15 
m.  E.  of  Lima. 

— A  post-village  of  Licking  co.,  abt.  24  m.  N.E.  of  Colum¬ 
bus. 

Jolins'tow  ll,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  town  of  Cambria  co  , 
at  the  confluence  of  Stony  Creek  au<l  Coneuiaugli  River, 
abt.  *5  in.  E.  of  Pittsburg. 

— A  village  of  Juniata  co.,  abt.  55  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Jolins'tow n,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Rock  co.,  abt.  53  m.  S.W.  of  Milwaukee;  pop. 
of  township  abt  2,000. 

Johns  tow  n  Centre*  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village 
of  Rock  co.,  abt.  10  in.  E.  of  Janesville. 

Johiis'ville*  in  Maryland ,  a  post-village  of  Frederick 
co.,  abt.  75  in.  N  XV  ot  Annapolis. 

Johiis'ville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Somerset  co. 

Johiis'ville,  in  O  no,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery  co. 

— A  village  of  Richland  eo. 

Johiis'ville,  in  lmnrssre ,  a  village  of  Dyer  co.,  abt. 
150  m.  W.  by.  S.  of  Nashville. 

Joi^n'y*  (Anc.  Joriniacum.)  A  walled  town  of  France, 
d  *p.  Yoiiue,  cap.  arroud.  on  t lie  Yoime,  15  in.  N.W.  by 
N.  of  Auxerre.  Manuf.  \  inegar. 

Join,  c.  a.  [Fr.  joindre.  ;  Lat.  j ungo,  junct  us  ;  allied  to 
Gr.  zrugnumi,  to  join  ;  Lith.  jungui ,  to  impose  a  yoke; 
Sansk.  yuj,  to  join.]  To  bring  into  close  union  or  con¬ 
nection;  to  unite  in  league  or  marriage;  to  associate; 
to  unite  iu  concord  or  iu  any  act.  —  To  add;  to  connect ; 
to  combine;  to  annex;  to  link;  to  couple. 

— r.  n.  To  unite  with  ;  to  grow  to  ;  to  adhere ;  to  he  con¬ 
tiguous,  dose,  or  in  contact :  to  unite  with  iu  marriage, 
league,  confederacy,  partnership,  or  society. 

Joiu'der,  n.  A<  t  of  joining  ;  conjunction. 

(Law.)  The  union  of  two  or  more  causes  of  action  in 
the  same  declaration. 

Join'er,  n.  One  who  joins;  one  who  constructs  things 
by  joining  pieces  of  wood  ;  usually  a  mechanic  who  does 
the  woodwork  in  the  covering  and  finicliiiigof  buildings. 

Joinery,  n.  (Arch.)  The  art  of  connecting  Mini  fitting 
separate  pieces  of  timber  together,  whether  large  or 
small,  but  which  is  more  properly  confined  to  the 
operations  of  the  carpenter,  who  makes  the  doors,  stair¬ 
cases,  window-frames,  and  other  internal  fittings  of  a 
house,  and  who  is,  iu  consequence,  called  a  joiner.  One 
of  the  most  important  joints  in  carpentry  is  the  scurf, 
by  which  two  thick  pieces  of  timber  are  scarfed  or 
fastened  together,  that  they  may  present  the  appearance 
of  being  one  continuous  piece  ot  the  same  width  and 
thickness  throughout  It  is  principally  used  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  keels  of  vessels  and  beams,  in  which  great 
length  is  required.  Masts  are  also  sometimes  joined 
together  in  this  way.  The  form  of  the  scart  is  various. 
The  most  common  method  is  that  which  is  used  in 
fastening  small  pieces  of  timber,  or  the  joints  of  a 
fishing-rod,  together,  iu  which  a  plain  bevelled  joint  of 
some  length  runs  diagonally  through  the  piece,  and  is 
formed  by  bringing  together  the  extremities,  which  have 
been  cut  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bevelled  surfaces  of 
the  ends  of  each  piece  form  a  very  small  angle  w  ith  the 
external  surface  of  the  side  that  meets  it  at  the  sharp¬ 
ened  end;  but  this  would  not  be  sufficiently  strong  for 
joiuing  together  pieces  of  timber  of  considerable  size; 
so  t lie  ends  are  generally  cut  and  fitted  together  in  the 
form  of  steps,  from  which  this  kind  of  scarf  has  obtained 
the  name  of  the  step-scurf.  The  French  have  a  method 
of  cutting  the  ends  of  each  piece  into  a  sloping  zigzag 
or  notched  form,  which  is  perhaps  better  adapted  to 
resist  longitudinal  tension;  but  all  timbers  joined  by 
scarfing  should  be  secured  with  bolts,  having  nuts  and 
screws  at  either  end:  and  it  is  better  to  put  substantial 
plates  of  iron  across  the  ends  ot  the  joints  that  appear 
iu  the  upper  and  under  surface  of  the  beam  through 
which  the  holts  are  passed,  so  that  each  end  ot  the  scarf 
is  hound  and  tied  together  by  a  frame-work  of  iron. 
Sometimes  pieces  of  iron  of  some  breadth  are  fitted  to 
the  sides  of  the  beam,  and  fastened  together  by  bolts 
passing  above  and  below  the  beam:  this  plan  is  adopted 
when  the  timbers  have  to  resist  any  transverse  strain.  If 
no  bolts  are  used  to  strengthen  the  scarf,  it  must  he 

j  much  longer,  iu  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  beam. 
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With  bolts,  the  length  of  the  scarf  should  be  at  least 
tw  ice  the  depth  of  the  beam  iu  elm,  oak,  beech,  ash.  and 
all  kinds  of  timber  of  a  similar  nature  to  these  materials; 
hut  iu  deal,  it  must  be  four  times  the  depth.  Without 
bolts,  the  length  of  the  scarf,  for  all  kinds  of  wood,  must 
be  three  times  us  long  us  it  would  he  if  bolts  w'ere  used, 
to  add  to  the  security  of  the  joint.  When  joints  are 
made  in  timber  in  which  the  grain  in  each  piece  runs  in 
the  same  direction,  and  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the 
Wood,  they  are  called  longitudinal  Joints ;  hut  when  ’the 
grain  of  one  crosses  that  of  the  other  at  right  angles,  it 
is  called  an  “abutting  joint.”  A  simple  method  of  join¬ 
ing  small  pieces  of  timber  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
is  by  notching  or  cutting  away  half  the  thickness  of  the 
end  as  tar  into  the  length  of  the  timber  as  may  be 
required.  This  is  done  to  each  of  the  pieces  that  have 
to  be  fastened  together.  When  two  pieces  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles,  or  indeed  at  any  angle,  a  joint 
is  made  in  this  way,  by  cutting  a  piece  out  of  each 
piece  of  wood  to  the  extent  of  half  its  thickness,  and 
corresponding  iu  width  or  shape  to  that  of  the  piece 
which  is  to  fit  into  it.  When  broad  pieces  of  timber  or 
planks  are  joined  at  the  ends,  they  are  dovetuiled  into 
each  other,  or  notched  and  dovetailed.  The  dovetail 
joint  is  sometimes  used  in  joining  square  pieces  of  wood 
end  to  end,  hut  it  is  not  so  strong  as  the  scarfed  joint 
for  this  purpose.  Notched  joints  of  any  kind,  such  as 
those  alicady  described,  and  the  notches  made  to  allow 
the  ends  of  rafters  to  fit  into  girders  and  wall-plates,  or 
to  fit  against  the  inner  edge  of  the  latter,  are  always 
secured  by  nails  or  wooden  pegs.  The  joint  most  com¬ 
monly  used  for  putting  pieces  of  wood  together  to  form 
strong  rough  frames, ami  lor  putting  together  partitions 
and  large  structures  of  timber,  is  the  mortise- und-teium 
joint.  A  square  hole  is  sunk  in  one  piece  of  timber  by 
means  of  the  mortise-chisel  and  mallet,  and  the  end  of 
the  piece  ot  timber  that  is  to  fit  into  it  at  right  angles 
is  cut  to  the  shape  of  the  hole  by  the  tenon  saw.  \\  lien 
the  pieces  have  been  fitted  together,  the  joints  are  nailed 
or  pegged,  or  the  tenon  is  locked  closely  into  the  mor¬ 
tise  by  splitting  its  extremity  and  inserting  one  or  more 
thin  wedges.  '1  lie  above  are  the  different  descriptions  of 
joints  used  in  Carpentry.  Those  adopted  in  joinery  are 
similar  in  principle;  thus  the  component  parts  of  the 
framing  of  a  door  or  shutter  are  put  together  by  mortise- 
and-tciion  joints  ;  hut  the  uiortmes  and  tenons  are  long 
and  very  narrow,  instead  of  beingsquare,  or  twice  as  long 
as  thej  are  broad,  as  in  carpentry. w  lien  heavy  timbersare 
fitted  together.  The  dovetailed  joint  is  used  lor  joining 
the  ends  of  plunks  that  form  the  sides  ot  drawers  and 
boxes,  while  different  varieties  of  the  mitre  joint  are 
used  lor  fitting  and  joining  tliecoi  tiers  of  picture-  frames 
and  ornamental  btading  placed  round  a  panel.*  In 
making  staircases,  a  broad  grove  is  generally  cut  in  the 
under  side  of  the  horizontal  hoard  called  the  head,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  edge,  or  nos  mg,  in  front,  into 
which  the  top  of  the  vertical  hoard,  or  riser,  below  it  is 
fitted.  This  method  of  joining  hoards  is  called  notching. 
In  joining  the  edges  of  boards  to  form  a  plane  surface, 
a  rebate  is  formed  in  the  edge  of  each  plank  by  cutting 
it  away  on  one  side  in  the  form  of  a  step,  and  the  boards 
are  then  fitted  over  each  other;  or  a  glove  is  cut  in  the 
centre  of  the  edge  of  one  board,  which  receives  a  cor¬ 
responding  projection  formed  on  the  edge  of  that  which 
conies  next  to  it.  Sometimes  a  groove  is  cut  in  the  edges 
of  both  boards,  into  which  a  narrow  slip  of  wood  is  iu- 
serted. 

Join  -hand,  Join'ing;-linii<l.  ii.  A modeof writing 
with  the  letters  joined. 

Joint*  n.  [0.  Fr.  joincl ;  Fr.  joint ;  Lat.  junctura ,  from 
jungo ,  to  join.]  'J lie  joining  of  two  or  more  things;  a 
seam ;  a  fissure. — The  joining  of  two  or  more  bones  ;  an 
articulation. — A  knot;  the  union  of  two  parts  of  a  plant, 
or  the  space  between  two  j  quits. —  A  hinge;  a  juncture 
ot  parts  which  admits  of  motion.  —  A  limb  or  part  of  a 
limb  of  an  animal  cut  off  by  a  butcher. 

(Arch.)  Applied  to  the  various  means  that  are 
adopted  to  connect  or  fasten  any  two  or  more  pieces  of 
material  together.  Joints  are  of  two  kinds,  —fixed  and 
movable.  A  rigid  or  fixed  joint  is  that  which  serves  to 
unite  pieces  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal  together,  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  may  answer  the  same  purpose  as  a 
single  piece  of  the  same  material  would,  it  it  could  be 
procured  of  the  requisite  shape  on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
sufficient  size  on  the  other,  and  such  as  could  be  readily 
placed  in  portion.  A  movable  joint  is  such  as  enables 
pieces  of  w  oodwork  to  be  attached  to  each  other  in  such 
a  manner  that  one  may  work  or  turn  about  the  other, 
as  a  door  moves  about  thejatnb  to  which  it  is  suspended. 
The  various  kinds  of  joints  by  which  this  is  effected  are 
described  elsewhere  (see  Hinge),  and  the  different  meth¬ 
ods  of  connecting  pieces  of  timber  are  noticed  in  the 
preceding  article  (see  Joinery).  It  will  therefore  only 
he  necessary,  in  the  present  article,  to  mention  the 
joints  that  are  used  in  connecting  masonry  and  metal¬ 
work.  The  term  joint  in  masonry  is  applied  for  the 
most  part  to  the  vertical  junctures  of  the  ends  of  pieces 
of  stones  and  bricks,  and  to  the  slanting  junctures  of 
the  voussoirs  of  an  arch.  When  large  blocks  of  stone 
are  joined  together,  they  are  sometimes  dovetailed  and 
secured  at  the  top  by  iron  clamps  set  in  melted  lead,  or 
they  are  fitted  together  by  what  is  termed  a  joggle,  in 
which  ft  projection,  left  on  the  side  of  one  stone,  is  fitted 
into  a  groove  that  is  cut  for  its  reception  in  the  side  of 
another  that  is  adjac  ent  to  it.  In  joining  thick  bars 
and  pieces  of  metal,  joints  similar  in  form  to  those  used 
in  carpentry  are  employed,  the  pieces  being  also  further 
and  more  intimately  connected  by  welding*  brazing,  or 
soldering,  or  by  the  insertion  of  iron  rivets  into  holes 
bored  through  both  of  the  pieces  that  are  to  he  fastened 
together.  Welded  joiuts  are  made  by  heating  the  ends 
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of  the  pieces  to  a  red  or  white  heat,  and  then  hammer- 1 
ing  them  together.  Brazed  joints  consist  of  the  union 
of  the  edges  of  pieces  of  metal  hr  t lie  aid  of  an  alloy 
that  is  mostly  made  of  brass  and  zinc.  Soldered  joints 
consist  of  the  union  of  a  small  and  narrow  part  of  t;l»e| 
surfaces  of  contiguous  pieces  of  metal  lying  along  the; 
edge  of  either — the  pieces  being  made  to  overlap  each 
other  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  or  more  if  necessary 
—  by  an  alloy  or  solder  that  fuses  readily  at  a  low  heat. 
Different  alloys  are  used  for  joining  two  pieces  of  metal 
of  the  same  kind,  and  two  pieces  of  different  kinds. 

Joint,  a.  Joined  ;  united;  combined;  shared  by  two  or 
more;  united  in  the  same  profession;  having  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  same  thing;  acting  in  concert. 

— r.  a.  To  form  with  joints  or  articulations. 

“  The  finger*  are  jointed  together  for  motion.” 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

-—To  form,  as  many  parts  into  one. 

"  Pierc'd  through  the  yielding  planks  of  jointed  wood." — Dryden. 

— To  cut  or  divide  into  joints  or  quarters. 

— v.n.  To  coalesce  as  joints,  or  as  parts  mutually  fitted 
to  each  other. 

Joint'eHly.  adu.  By  joints. 

Jointer.//.  A  sort  «*f  plane,  somewhat  longer  than  the 
fore-plane,  and  used  for  smoothing  the  surface  of  boards, 
or  straightening  the  edge*  of  those  to  he  joined. 

(Masonry.)  \n  iron  instrument,  with  two  curves, 
used  by  bricklayers. 

Join  ting;,  u.  1  he  forming  of  joints. 

Joinf'ln^-plane.  n.  See  Jointer. 

Joint'iii£-rule,  n.  (Mason ry.)  An  instrument  used 
by  bricklayers. 

Join I'ly,  adv.  Together;  unitedly;  in  concert;  with 
r« operation  ;  with  iiniou  of  interest. 

Joint  ress,  /*.  (Low.)  A  woman  who  has  a  jointure. 

Joint  -stork,  w.  Stock  held  jointly,  or  in  company. 

J>rint-sl'*cU  Company.  (Law)  A  kind  of  partnership 
entered  into  by  a  number  of  individuals  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  some  trade  or  t»usin  *ss  with  a  view  to 
individual  profit;  iuvested  by  statutes,  in  Europe  and 
many  of  the  States,  with  some  of  the  privileges  of  a 
corporation.  In  ordinary  partnership^  the  members 
(except  in  the  case  of  what  are  termed  **  sleeping  part¬ 
ners”)  contribute  more  or  le<s  of  their  own  personal 
lab  T  or  management  to  the  affiirs  of  the  company.  In 
joint-st«»ck  partnerships,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mem¬ 
bers  only  contribute  to  the  funds  or  “stock’’  of  the 
company,  without  having  any  direct  share  in  the  man¬ 
agement;  and  hence  their  name.  The  capital  of  the 
company  is  generally  divided  into  equal  parts,  called 
“  shares,”  a  certain  number  of  which  are  held  by  each 
member  of  the  com  piny  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  these  he  is  entitled  to  participate  in  the  profits 
of  the  undertaking.  These  shares  are  freely  transterable 
without  the  consent  of  the  company.  The  immediate  J 
superintendence  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  is  usually  j 
delegated  to  a  portion  of  the  members,  called  directors.  I 
subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  general  control  of  the  b  dy  | 
assembled  at  stated  intervals,  or  on  particular  occasions, 
when  they  may  be  convened;  except  on  such  occasions, 
however,  the  general  body  of  the  shareholders  have  no 
power  to  interfere  in  its  concerns  or  to  bind  the  com-j 
pany.  The  increased  facilities  which  the  wealth  and  in- ' 
fluence  of  a  number  of  individuals,  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  give  for  carrying  out  commercial  pro¬ 
jects,  were  seen  and  taken  advantage  of  early  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  commerce.  The  most  noted  among  the  earlier , 
associations  of  this  kind  was  that  of  the  Hanse  Towns, 
which  continued  to  flourish  for  several  centuries. 

Joint  -stool,  n.  A  stool  cousistiug  of  parts  inserted' 
into  each  other. 

Joint-ten'aiicy.  n.  (Eng.  Low.)  The  joint  owner¬ 
ship  of  two  or  more  persons  in  land  or  other  property. 
The  creation  of  an  estataJn  joint-tenancy  depends  on 
the  wording  of  the  deed  or  device  by  which  the  tenants 
claim  title  for  this  estate  can  only  arise  by  purchase 
or  grant,  —  that  is,  by  act  of  the  parties,  anil  never  by 
m**re  act  of  law. 

Joiiit-ten'ant.  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  One  who  holds  a 
thing  in  joint-tenancy. 

Joint'iire.  n.  [Old  Vr.joincture;  Fr..  from  La t.jnnc- 
tura ,  from  jungo.junctns ,  to  join.]  (Law.)  That  por¬ 
tion  of  lands  and  tenements  conveyed  to  a  wife,  in  the 
event  of  her  surviving  her  husband.  By  the  Statute 
of  Uses  (27  Hen.  viii.  c.  10),  jointure  must  be  made  be¬ 
fore  marriage ;  for  if  the  jointure  be  made  to  her  after 
marriage,  she  has  her  election  after  her  husband’s  death, 
either  to  accept  it,  or  to  refuse  it  and  betake  herself  to 
her  dower  at  common  law,  for  she  was  not  capable  of  , 
consenting  to  it  during  coverture.  The  jointure  must! 
be  limited  to  take  effect  immediately  on  the  death  of! 
the  husband;  it  must  be  tor  her  own  life,  or  during  I 
widowhood  at  least,  and  not  pur  outer  vie,  or  for  any 
term  of  years ;  it  must  be  made  to  herself,  and  to  no 
other  in  trust  for  her,  although  a  trust  estate  is  a  good 
equitable  jointure ;  and  it  must  be  made  in  satisfaction 
of  her  wlmle  dower,  and  not  of  any  particular  part  of  it. 

— e.  a.  To  settle  a  jointure  upon. 

Jointure**,  n.  (Low.)  A  woman  who  has  a  jointure. 

Joinville,  Jean,  (zhwnn* reel,)  Sirf.  dr.  an  eminent 
French  statesman  ami  historian  of  the  13th  century 
lie  accompanied  Louis  IX.  in  his  first  crusade  or  expe¬ 
dition  to  .  gypt,  in  1249,  sharing  his  master’s  captivity, 
and  rendering  him  nnny  Important  services.  In  the 
king’s  second  crusade,  however,  he  declined  taking  a 
part,  ami  subsequently  employed  himself  in  writing  the 
Hist' rtf  of  St.  Louis,  one  of  the  most  interesting  docu¬ 
ments  existing  relativo  to  the  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages  He  p  in  I  ".is.  aged  90. 

Join'ville,  Franqhs-Ferdin  and- Philippe- Louis-Marie 


d'Orleans,  Prince  de,  third  son  of  the  late  king  of  the1 
French.  lAiiiis  Philippe.  When  he  had  completed  his 
education,  he  was  appointed  to  the  French  navy,  and 
made  several  voyages  on  the  coasts  of  France  ami  Italy,  j 
alter  whieli  lie  underwent  a  public  examination  at  the 
naval  school  of  Brest.  In  1836  he  became  lieutenant,  j 
and  in  1837  joined  bis  brother,  the  duke  de  Nemours,  at 
Constantine,  soon  after  the  taking  of  that  city.  During 
the  war  with  Mexico,  in  1838,  he  courageously  engaged 
the  batteries  of  St.  Jean  d’Ulloa,  will)  bis  corvette  the 
Creole ;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  at  the  head  of  his  sail¬ 
ors,  stormed  the  gate  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  took  prisoner 
General  Arista ;  tor  which  he  received  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  was  appointed  post-captain.  In 
1840  he  brought  to  France  from  St.  Helena  the  remains 
of  Napoleon  I.  In  18-43  he  married,  at  Rio  Janeiro,  the 
Princess  Francesca  of  Braganza,  sister  of  Don  Pedro  II., 
and  was  the  same  year  promoted  to  rear-admiral.  In 
1845  he  commanded  the  fleet  that  bombarded  Tangiers 
and  captured  Mogador.  upon  which  hr  became  vice- 
admiral.  During  the  events  of  18-48,  he  was  at  sea  be¬ 
fore  Algiers.  Surrendering  bis  command  to  the  repub¬ 
licans.  lie  joined  his  exiled  family  at  Claremont.  Di  iven 
suddenly  from  a  brilliant  position  into  the  narrow  lim¬ 
its  of  private  life,  lie  accepted  his  new  situation  with 
simplicity  and  dignity,  and  remaining  at  heart  a  French  I 
sailor,  endeavored  to  render  himself  useful  to  the  navy 
of  his  country  by  his  pen,  if  not  by  bis  sword,  lie  had 
already,  in  1844,  begun  publishing  in  the  Jierue  de$ 
D'Ux  Monde. .<  his  studies  on  the  French  navy,  which  lie 
has  since  continued  in  his  exile.  1 1  is  last  article,  pul»- 
lished  in  1865.  was  a  comparative  review  of  the  fleets  of 
the  United  States  and  of  France,  and  excited  much  at¬ 
tention  at  the  time.  Happening  to  he  in  this  country 
about  a  twelvemonth  after  the  breaking  out  ol  the  civil 
war,  he  accompanied  his  nephews,  the  Comte  de  Paris 
and  tl  e  Due  de  Chartres,  to  the  caiupot  Gen.  McClellan, 
with  whose  staff  lie  witnessed  the  principal  actions  of 
the  Virginian  campaign  of  1862,  and  published  on  them 
an  impartial  article  iu  the  Berue  des  Deux  Monde*  of 
1863.  In  1873  he  was  elected  to  the  French  Assembly. 

Joist,  n  [Old  Fr.  gists,  a  com  h,  a  bed,  from  gesir,  Lat. 
jacere. ,  to  lie,  to  be  low,  fiat,  level.  See  Adjacent.]  A 
piece  of  timber,  such  as  is  framed  into  the  girders  and 
summers  of  a  building  to  support  a  floor. 

— r.a.  To  fit  in  joints;  to  lay  joists. 

Joke.u.  [Sax. //>!•:  Lit  joens.]  A  jest ;  something  said 
for  the  sake  of  exciting  a  laugh;  something  witty  or 
sportive;  raillery. 

— An  allusion;  something  not  real,  or  to  no  pmpose. 

— v.  n.  [Lat.JocorJ  To  jest ;  to  sport;  to  be  merry  in 
words  or  actions. 

— r.  a.  To  cast  jokes  nt;  to  rally  ;  to  make  merry  with. 

Jok  er,  n.  A  jester;  a  merry  fellow. 

Jok'ingly,  adr.  In  a  joking  way. 

Jole.  o.  S  ix  cents;  allied  to  Old  Fr.  gueidc  ;  Sp.  gola  ; 
Lat .  gida,  the  thro  it.  the  gullet  ]  The  cheek;  used  in 
the  phrase  clieek-by-jole,  that  is,  with  the  cheeks  to¬ 
gether,  close,  tete  k-tete. 

Joliet,  ( jo'li-etj)  in  Illinois ,  an  important  town.  cap.  of 
Will  co.,  on  the  Des  Plains  River,  about  37  m.  S.W.  of 
Chicago.  The  town  is  well  built  and  contains  some  fine 
public  and  private  edifices.  The  State  penitentiary  here 
located  is  said  to  have  cost  over  $1,000,000.  /^//>.abt.7.l04 

Joliet,  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Hamilton  co.,  about  22 
m.  N.  by  W.  of  Indianapolis.  See  Juliet. 

Joliette.aS.W. co. of  Quebec;  area,  1,350  sq.m.;  p.23,075. 

Jollifica  tion,  n.  A  scene  of  merriment,  mirth,  or 
festivity.  (Colloquial.) 

Jol'lily.  adr.  With  noisy  mirth  ;  with  a  disposition  to 
noisy  mirth. 

Jo  11  i ne**.  Jol  lity,  n.  Noisy  mirth:  merriment; 
gayetv  ;  festivity:  hilarity  ;  joviality  ;  mirth. 

Jol'ly,  fl.  [  F r.  joli ;  1 1 .  giu! l i vo.)  M erry  ;  gay  ;  lively; 
lull  of  life  and  mirth;  jovial;  expressing  mirth  or  in¬ 
spiring  it;  exciting  mirth  andgayety. —  Plump;  like  one 
iu  high  health; 
pretty. 

Jol  ly  -  boat.  n. 

[Du  jal,  a  yawl.l 
(Naut.)  A  hroan 
6afe-boat  on  hoard 
ships,  used  for  go¬ 
ing  on  shore,  Ac. 

Jolly  Town, in 
Prmsyhai-ia ,  a 
post-office  of 
Greene  co. 

Joriyville,  in 
Iowa,  a  post-office 
of  Lee  co. 

Jols'va.  A  r  no- 

ti  a,  or  Eltsch,  a 
town  of  Hungary,  in  the  valley  of  the  Eltsch,  14  m.  from 
Rosenau.  Ftp.  4,500. 

Jolt,  v.  n.  To  shake  with  short  uprisings  and  fallings. 

— r.  a.  To  shake  with  sudden  jerks,  as  in  a  carriage  on 
rough  ground,  or  on  a  high  trot  ting-horse. 

— n.  A  shock  nr  shake  by  a  sudden  jerk. 

Jolt'er.  n  He  who.  or  that  which,  shakes  or  jolts. 

Joli'er-licail,  Jolt  head,  n.  A  great  head;  adult; 
a  blockhead. 

Jolrlagly.  adv.  So  as  to  jolt  or  shake. 

Joniel  li.  NiCC0L0.il  musical  computer,  born  in  Naples, 
1714.  ID- is  t be  author  of  36  operas,  which  were  gen¬ 
erally  very  popular  in  his  time,  but  now  are  seldom 
heard.  1 1  is  celebrated  Kejjuiem  and  Miserere  are  olten 
played  in  Roman  Catholic  churches  i>.  1774. 

Joinini,  0\HON  Henri,  ireneral  and  historian,  B.  at  Pay- 
erne  (canton  de  Valid),  177b.  served  in  a  Swiss  regiment 
iu  the  French  pay  uutil  1792,  when  all  foreign  troops 
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were  disbanded.  After  engaging  in  commerce,  lie  re¬ 
paired  to  Switzerland. and  although  very  young, received 
the  rank  ol  Lieut  -Colonel  in  the  militia  Re-entering 
France,  in  1804.  he  obtained  the  grade  of  Chef de.  Butail- 
lon ,  and  was  made  Colonel  in  1805.  Meanwhile  lie  had 
not  been  unmindful  of  theoretical  military  studies,  and 
produced  his  Trait 6  des  G ramies  Operations  Militaires” 
iu  1803:  and  liis  “  Memoire  sur  les  Probabfliles  de  la 
Guerre  de  Prusse”  in  1S06.  Napoleon  was  so  well  pleased 
with  his  services,  that  about  tins  time  lie  gave  him  the 
title  of  Baron.  In  1808  lie  accompanied  Marshal  N*y 
into  Spain,  where,  in  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding 
between  the  two,  lie  remained  inactive.  In  1811  he  was 
nominated  General  of  Brigade,  while  in  his  favor  was 
re-established  the  office  of  Historiographer  of  France, 
unoccupied  since  the  time  of  Marmontel.  and  in  1812  he 
was  made  Governor  of  Wilna.  Ncy  proposed  ./  to  the 
emperor  for  the  rank  of  General  of  Division,  which  the 
la! ter  refused  to  confer  upon  him,  and  sent  him  back  to 
France,  in  order  to  punish  him  for  some  negligence. 
Taking  advantage  of  an  armistice,  he  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Russia,  and  for  this  desertion  was  sentenced  to 
death  by  a  French  council  of  war.  The  emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  1..  however,  nominated  the  condemned  soldier 
Lieut. -General,  and  attached  him  to  his  person  as  aide- 
de-eamp.  Baron  J.  would  not  accept  any  command  in 
the  Russian  army,  and  preserved  as  a  profound  secret, 
as  Napoleon  himself  knew,  the  French  plan  of  opera¬ 
tions.  of  which  lie  had  a  perfect  knowledge.  In  1815 
lie  accompanied  the  Czar  to  Paris,  where  he  remained 
some  time  to  recast  the  work  on  which  his  fame  as  a 
military  historian  chiefly  rests;  “  Ifistoire  Critique  et 
Militaire  des  Guerres  de  la  Revolution,  de  1792  a  1>01,” 
published  in  1806,  and  of  which  a  third  edition  appeared 
in  1819-24.  Baron  J  returned  to  Russia,  where  lie  was 
charged  by  Alexander  I.  to  complete  the  military  edu¬ 
cation  of  liis  brother,  the  late  emperor  Nicholas  I.,  and 
then  he  occupied  himself  with  the  composition  of  mili¬ 
tary  works,  which  have  since  l»e* -nine  great  text-l  ooks 
of  the  science  of  war,  the  principal  of  which  are,  His- 
tory  of  the  Wars  of  Frederick  //.,  Ft  inciples  of  Strategy , 
Fiilitical  and  Military  Lfe  nf  JVapolrim.  Treatise  on  the. 
Art  of  War,  ami  The  Military  Atlos.  D.  1>70. 

Jon  a<l;i b.  the  son  of  Rechab:  was  the  founder  of  a 
sect  to  which  lie  gave  the  name  of  Rechal  ifes  It  prac¬ 
tised  tin*  greatest  austerity. refused  the  use  of  wine,  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  being  likewise  forbidden.  J. 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Jehu,  abt.  v80  B.  c. 

Jonall,  (Rook  of.)(jo'nd)  'Script)  The  name  of  one 
of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  fifth  in 
order  among  ihose  of  the  minor  prophets.  Its  author, 
J..  was  the  son  of  Amitliai.  a  native  of  Gath  lieplier,  in 
the  tribe  of  Zehaliin,  and  is  generally  believed  to  have 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  though 
some  place  him  40  years  earlier,  toward  the  close  of 
Jehu's  reign.  With  the  exception  of  the  sublime  ode 
in  l he  second  chapter,  the  book  of  Jonah  is  a  simple 
narrative.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  prophet’s  com¬ 
mission  to  denounce  Nineveh,  and  of  his  refusal  to 
undertake  the  task  :  liis  attempt  to  flee  to  Tarshish,  and 
its  frustration,  together  with  his  delivery  from  the 
stomach  of  the  great  fish,  which  had  swallowed  him, 
(i.-ii.)  He  is  again  sent  on  liis  mission,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  preaching,  the  Ninevites  repent  in  dust 
and  ashes,  (iii.)  J.  was  exceedingly  angry  at  God's  merci¬ 
ful  forbearance  toward  the  Ninevites,  probably  dreading 
lest  liis  veracity  as  a  prophet  might  lie  called  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  retired  from  the  city  to  a  spot  from  whence  he 
might  witness  its  destruction.  God  caused  a  gourd  to 
spring  up  to  shelter  him;  and  from  its  speedy  death  he 
took  occasion  to  reprove  Jonah  tor  repining  at  the 
divine  forbearance.  The  scope  of  the  book  is  to  show 
the  value  of  the  real  repentance;  and  from  the  conduct 
of  the  Ninevites.  our  L"rd  takes  occasion  to  reprove  the 
perfidiousness  of  the  Jews.  Many  have  attempted  to 
deny  the  literal  interpretation  of  this  book,  some  regard¬ 
ing  it  as  an  allegory,  others  as  a  mere  fiction,  designed  to 
serve  a  moral  purpose.  There  are  also  some  who,  while 
not  questioning  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  yet  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  hypotheses  ic 
order  to  explain  away  the  account  given  of  Jonah's 
beimr  swallow  ed  by  a  great  fish.  The  word  translate^ 
whale,  in  the  New  Testament,  means  any  large  fish  ;  and 
the  general  opinion  now  is,  that  the  animal  was  a  species 
of  shark,  within  some  of  which  whole  human  bodies 
have  been  found.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  sacred 
historians  and  Jesus  Christ  speak  of  the  incidents  of 
this  book,  it  is  evident  that  i4  is  a  true  narrative  of  a 
real  personage. and  that  Jonah  was  a  prophet  of  consid¬ 
erable  eminence. 

Jon  athan,  a  son  of  Saul,  and  the  constant  and  un¬ 
shaken  friend  of  David,  proving  the  sincerity  of  his  re¬ 
gard  by  repeatedly  saving  his  friend's  life  when  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  fury  of  his  father.  Jonathan  fell  in  battle 
in  the  war  with  t lie  Philistines. 

Jonathan,  son  of  Matt  t bias,  and  brother  of  Judas  Macv 
cabaeus.  a  famous  Jewi-h  general.  He  compelled  Bac- 
chides.  the  Syrian  commander,  to  sue  for  peace ;  de¬ 
feated  Demetrius  Sot er  ami  liis  general  Apollonius  At 
length  he  fell  by  treachery  into  the  hands  of  Tryphon, 
who.  after  receiving  a  large  sum  as  a  ransom  for  him, 
put  him  to  death,  b.  c.  144. 

Jon'iitlmii,  n.  A  sportive  name  applied  collectively  to 
tlie  people  of  the  U.  Mates. 

JimailiaaN  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Muskingum 
a  tew  miles  below  Zanesville. 

Jones.  Ans-.n,  the  last  president  of  the  Texan  Repub¬ 
lic  was  B.  in  Reikshire  co..  Mass.,  in  1798.  He  was 
brought  up  to  the  medical  profession,  and.  in  1833,  estab¬ 
lished  himself  iu  Brazoria,  Texas,  in  a  lucrative  prac¬ 
tice.  He  was  one  of  the  earli«  *t  advoc  tea  of  Texan 
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independence,  and  served  l>oth  as  a  private  soldier  and 
in  his  professional  capacity,  in  the  war  which  ensued 
with  Mexico.  In  1837-8  he  represented  Brazoria  in  the 
Texan  Congress,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  sent  as  en¬ 
voy  to  Washington,  where  he  unsuccessfully  endeavored 
to  bring  about  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  U.  States. 
In  1841  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  by  Pres. 
Houston  (q.  r.),  which  office  lie  held  for  3  years,  ably 
administering  its  duties.  In  1844,  J.  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  republic  of  Texas,  and  so  remained  till  its 
annexation  to  the  U.  States.  In  the  later  years  of  his 
presidency,  however,  he  fell  into  unpopularity  iu  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  change  of  views  with  regard  to  uuui-xa- 
tion,  and  d.  by  his  own  hand,  in  1858. 

Jones,  John  Pai  l,  an  American  naval  officer,  b.  in 
Scotland,  1747,  of  humble  parentage  He  went  at  an 
early  age  to  sea,  and  while  in  Virginia,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  made  an  offer 
of  his  services  to  the  American  colonists,  which  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  he  was  commissioned  as  a  lieutenant  in  tin- 
navy.  in  l)ec.,  1775.  After  commanding  several  vessels 
in  succession,  seeing  considerable  service,  and  taking  sev¬ 
eral  prizes.  J.  was  commissioned  to  the  Ranger.  18  guns, 
with  which  vessel  he  sailed  to  European  waters,  and 
cruising  along  the  W.  coast  of  his  native  country,  greatly 
harassed  its  trading-vessels.  During  their  course,  the 
Ranger  fought  and  captured  the  Drake,  a  sloop-of- 
war  about  her  equal  in  strength.  In  1779,  J.  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Bn  Homme  Richard ,  mounting  42  guns, 
having  under  his  command  4  other  vessels.  With  this 
squadron  J.  commenced  operations  against  the  enemy, 
and  in  a  few  months  captured  or  destroyed  26  vessels. 
On  Sept.  23,  J.  was  off  Flamborough  Head  on  the  N.E 
coast  of  England,  with  three  vessels,  his  own  (the  Bon 
Homme  Richard ),  the  Alliance ,  Capt.  Landais,  and 
the  Pallas  (32  guns),  Capt.  Cottineau.  About  mid-day. 
a  fleet  of  Baltic  merchantmen  hove  in  sight,  under  con¬ 
voy  of  the  Serapis .  44  guns,  and  the  Countess  of  Scar¬ 
borough,  20.  At  about  7.30  in  the  evening,  the  Richard 
came  up  with  the  Strapis,  and  excliang«*d  broadsides. 
An  artillery  duel  ensued  for  about  an  hour,  wb'*n  the 
two  ships  fouled  each  other.  A  furious  engagement 
followed,  fought  haud-to-hand,  when,  in  the  midst  of  it. 
the  Serapis  suddenly  came  upon  the  larboard  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  Richard ,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  her. 
Nevertheless,  J.  refused  to  surrender,  and  though,  by 
this  time,  his  ship  was  riddled  through  with  shot,  and 
fast  sinking,  he  kept  up  his  fire  until  10  o'clock,  when 
the  Countess,  with  mastsshot  away,  surrendered.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  Bon  Homme  Rich'  1  rd  sunk.  No  au¬ 
thentic  report  of  the  loss  on  either  side  has  been  given, 
but  the  action  was,  undoubtedly,  one  of  tin*  most  san¬ 
guinary  and  hotly  contested  that  ever  was  fought  be¬ 
tween  two  ships.  J.  took  his  prizes  into  the  T«*xel.  and 
ou  his  arrival  in  France  was  received  with  marked 
honors.  In  1781,  he  sailed  for  the  U.  States,  where  he 
also  met  with  a  flattering  reception.  Congress  voted 
him  a  gold  medal,  and  Gen.  Washington  addressed  to 
him  a  complimentary  letter,  J.  ultimately  entered 
the  Russian  service,  hut,  quarrelling  with  his  superior 
officer,  he  fell  into  disgrace,  and  finally  took  up  his 
residence  in  i’aris,  where  he  died  iu  poverty  and  neglect, 
in  1792. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  an  eminent  Oriental  scholar  and 
linguist,  u.  in  London,  1746,  and  educated  at  Harrow 
and  Oxford.  Devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  languages, 
he  became  the  most  celebrated  English  linguist  ot  bis 
time,  being  familiar  with  both  the  dialects  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  27  languages.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  E7R 
and,  in  1783,  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Bengal.  I11  India  he  furth-r  distinguished  himself 
by  his  r.-searches  into  Asiatic  literature  and  archaeology, 
aiid  became  the  first  president  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
His  translations  from  the  Hindoo,  Persic,  and  other  Ori¬ 
ental  tongues  are  many  and  various.  A  complete  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  works  was  printed  iu  London,  in  13  vols., 
1813.  D.  at  Calcutta,  1794. 

Jones,  in  Georgia,  a  central  co. ;  area,  about  378  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Ocmulgee  River,  and  Cedar.  Falling,  Walnut, 
and  Commissioners  creeks.  Surface ,  mostly  hilly:  soil. 
fertile.  Min.  Iron, granite,  and  quartz.  Cap.  Cliuton 
Pap.  about  10,000. 

Jones,  in  Illinois ,  a  village  of  Morgan  co.,  about  40  in. 
W.  by  S.  of  Springfield. 

Jone*,  in  Indiana ,  a  township  of  Hancock  co. 

Jone.H,  in  Iowa,  an  E.  co. ;  urea, about  57o  sq.  in.  Rivers. 
Makoqueta,  Wapsipinicon,  and  Fall  rivers,  and  Bear 
Creek.  Surface,  generally  level;  soil,  very  lertile.  Cap. 
Anamosa. 

— A  township  of  Union  co. 

Jones,  in  Mississippi,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area ,  about  600  sq  in 
Rivers.  Leaf  and  Tallalioma  rivers.  Surface,  generally 
level;  soil,  sandy, and  not  very  fertile.  Cap.  Ellisville. 
Pop.  about  4.500. 

Jones,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  about  480  sq 
111.  Rivers  Neuse  and  Trent  livers.  Surface,  level 
soil ,  mostly  sandy  and  not  fertile.  Cap.  Trenton.  Pap. 
about  6,500. 

Jones,  in  Nbraska,  a  S.  co.,  adjoining  Kansas;  area. 
about  576  sq.m.  Rivers.  Little  Blue  River,  and  some 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  diversified ;  toil,  lertile.  Pop 
about  500. 

Jones,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Elk  co. ;  pop. 
about  500. 

Jones  borough.  in  Alab  ima,  a  post-village  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  co..  about  79  ni.  N.W  .  of  Macon. 

Jones'borotig:li.  in4rfran«"$,a  vil.,  c.  of  Craighead  co. 

Jones  borough,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  ot 
Clayton  co.,  about  80  m.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville.  Here, 
Aug.  31,  1864,  Gen.  Howard  defeated  the  Confederates 
uudei  Gen.  Hardee,  who  lost  about  1,400  men. 


Jonps'boron^b,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Union  co.,  abt.  150  m.  S  of  Springfield ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Jon<ks  borough,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Grant 
co.,  about  6  in.  S.S.E.  of  Marion. 

— A  village  of  Greene  co..  abt.  85  m.  S.W.of  Indianapolis. 

Jones’boron;;li,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co. 

J«»nes'boron^  li,  in  Mississippi,  a  I*.  0.  of  Tippah  co. 

Jones'boron;;ii,  iu  Missouri,  a  village  of  Saline  co., 
ulamt  >-0  in.  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Jones'borou;:li,  in  AT.  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Moore  co. 

Jones'horoiiK li.  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Washington  co.,  about  80  in.  E.  of  Nashville. 

Joiies'lM»rou^ii,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  co.,  about  90  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Richmond. 

Jones'bury;,  iu  A.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Camden  co.‘, 
abt.  155  m.  E.N.E.  of  Raleigh. 

Jones'biirg*.  in  Missouri,  a  P.  0.  of  Montgomery  co. 

Jones*  Creek,  {jonz'ei.)  in  Alabama,  enters  the  Sip- 
sey  River  in  Walker  co. 

Jones*  Creek,  (jonz'cx,)  in  Delaware,  enters  Dela¬ 
ware  Bay  from  Kentco. 

Jones*  Creek,  in  North  Carolina ,  enters  the  Yadkin 
River  in  Anson  co. 

Jones’  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  enters  the  Harpeth  River 
in  Dickson  co. 

Jones*  .Mill,  in  Wisconsin,  a  town  of  Oconto  co.,  on 
the  Oconto  River,  abt.  9  m.  above  its  mouth. 

Jones*  Mills,  iu  Ptnnsylvania ,  a  post-office  of  West¬ 
moreland  co. 

Jones'port,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Washington 
co.,  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Jones*  Station,  in  Indiana,  a  P.  0.  of  Dearborn  co. 

Jones*  Station,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Butler  co. 

Jones*  Tanyard,  in  Missouri,  n  post-village  of  Cal¬ 
laway  co  ,  abt.  35  m.  N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Jones'ton,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Union  co. 

Jones'town,  iu  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Meeker  co., 
abt.  15  in.  8.W.  of  Forest  City. 

Jones'town,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Leb¬ 
anon  co..  al»t.  29  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Jones'viiSe,  in  Indiana,  si  post-village  of  Bartholo¬ 
mew  co.,  abt.  10  in.  S.  of  Columbus. 

Jones'ville,  ill  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Hillsdale 
co..  on  St.  Joseph's  River,  abt  74  111.  W.  of  Mouroe. 

Jonies'ville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Ca>s  co. 

Jones'ville,  in  AT.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Yadkin  co.. 
abt.  145  m.  W.N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Jones'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Saratoga 
co  ,  abt.  21  m.  N.  of  Albany. 

Jones'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Monroe  co.,  abt.  40 
111.  N.E.  of  Marietta. 

Jones'ville,  ill  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Mercer  co.. 
abt.  5  m.  W.S.W.  of  Mercer. 

Jones'ville,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Union 
(list.,  abt.  80  m.  N.W.  of  Columbia. 

Jones'ville,  in  Texas ,  a  post-office  of  Harrison  co. 

Jones'ville,  in  Vermont,  a  post-offic**  of  Chittenden  co. 

Jones'ville,  ill  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Lee 
co.,  on  Powell  s  River,  abt.  390  111.  W.S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Joiljf'ler.  n.  [Fr .jongleur.]  A  mountebank;  a  pres¬ 
tidigitator  ;  a  conjurer  :  a  juggler. 

Jon  quil,  Jon'quille,  n.  [Fr.  jonquille..]  ( Bol .) 
See  Nai<CI8>US. 

Jon 'son.  Benjamin,  (commonly  known  ns  Ben  Jonson.) 
a  celebrated  English  dramatist,  the  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Shakspeare.  was  the  posthumous  son  of  a 
clergyman.  He  was  B.  at  Westminster,  in  1574, studied 
at  Westminster  School,  under  Camden,  at  an  early  age  : 
till  his  mother  marrying  a  bricklayer,  young  Ben,  as  lie 
was  familiarly  called,  wax  taken  home  by  bis  father-in- 
law,  and  employed  in  bis  trade.  The  spirit  of  the  future 


Pig.  1456.  —  B^.N  jonson. 

poet  revolted  against  his  condition;  he  fled  from  home 
and  entered  the  army, serving  first  in  Flanders.  On  Ins 
return  he  went  to  Cambridge,  l»«»t  poverty  obliged  linn 
to  leave  the  university  and  take  to  the  stage.  At  first 
lie  was  not  very  successful,  either  as  an  actor  or  an 
author,  and  having  killed  another  actor  in  a  duel,  he 
was  imprisoned  and  narrowly  escaped  with  life.  On 
being  released  from  confinement  be  married,  Fiid  re¬ 
commenced  writing  for  the  stage,  to  which  he  was  en- 
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couraged  by  Shakspeare,  who  performed  in  one  of  hie 
pieces.  In  1598  lie  produced  his  comedy  of  Every  Man  in 
his  Humour,  which  was  followed  by  a  new  play  every 
year,  till  tin*  reign  of  Janies  the  First,  when  he  wa:; em¬ 
ployed  in  the  in  1  sq ues  and  entertainments  at  court. 
But,  regardless  of  prudence,  Ben  joined  Chapman  and 
Marston  in  writing  the  comedy  of  Eastward  Hoe,  which 
so  grossly  libelled  the  Scotch  nation,  that  the  authors 
were  committed  to  prison;  and  had  they  not  made  a 
timely  aud  humble  submission  for  the  offence,  they 
would  have  lost  their  noses  and  ears  in  the  pillory,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  sentence.  By  bis  address,  however,  ho 
soon  regained  the  favor  of  the  king,  and  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  that  reign  he  continued  in  high  favor  as  a 
kind  of  superintendent  of  the  court  revels.  In  1619  lie 
was  appointed  poet-laureate,  with  a  salary  of  $-500.  and 
a  butt  of  canary  wine  yearly  from  the  king’s  cellars. 
Want  of  economy,  however,  kept  him  constantly  poor, 
although  in  addition  to  the  royal  bounty  he  had  a  pen¬ 
sion  from  the  city.  The  principal  plays  of  B.J.  are 
Se.janus ,  Volpane,  Epicsene,  and  The  Alchemist.  II« 
died  August  16,  1637,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  a  tablet  lias  been  erected  to  his  memory 
in  Poet’s  Corner,  inscribed,  O  rare  Ben  Jonson.  Dryden, 
speaking  of  the  great  rival  dramatist,  says:  44  Shaks- 
pearc  was  the  Homer,  or  father,  of  our  dramatic  poets; 
J.  was  the  Virgil,  the  pattern  of  elaborate  writing.  I 
admire  him,  hut  I  love  Shakspeare.” 

Jood'poor,  Joud  pore,  iu  Hindostan.  See  Mar- 
war. 

Jop  pa.  See  Jaffa. 

Jop'pa,  or  Joppa  Village,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Plymouth  co.,  abt.  25  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Boston. 

Jo'rain.  or  Jeho'ram,  son  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  suc¬ 
ceeded  bis  older  brother  Ahaziah,  B.  C.  896.  and  reigned 
12  years.  During  his  reign,  the  Moabites  revolted 
Joram  secured  the  aid  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah, 
and  after  receiving  for  his  ally's  sake  a  miraculous  de¬ 
liverance  from  drought,  defeated  the  Moabites  with 
great  daughter.  Not  long  alter  he  was  involved  in  war 
with  Ben-hadad,  king  of  Syria,  and  Hazael  his  succes¬ 
sor ;  and  at  this  time  occurred  the  miraculous  deliver¬ 
ance  of  Samaria  from  siege  and  famine,  and  also  various 
miracles  of  Elisha,  including  the  healing  of  Naaman. 
Joram  was  wounded  in  a  battle  with  llazael,  and  met 
his  death,  in  the  suburbs  of  Ramoth-gilead,  by  the  hand 
of  Jehu  his  general.  Ilis  body  was  thrown  into  the 
field  of  Naboth,  at  Jezreel.  and  with  him  perished  the 
race  of  Allah. 

Jo'ram,  or  Jeho'ram,  the  son  and  successor  of  Jehoshn 
phat,  king  of  Judah.  He  reigned  with  bis  father,  from 
B  c.  889.  four  years,  and  four  years  alone.  Unhappily 
lie  was  married  to  Atliuliah.  daughter  of  Abab  and  Jez¬ 
ebel.  whose  evil  influence  did  much  to  render  his  reign 
a  curse  to  the  land.  He  slew  bis  own  brotheix.  five  in 
number,  and  seized  their  possessions.  He  also  intro¬ 
duced  Phoenician  idols  and  their  worship  into  Judah. 
A  successful  revolt  of  the  Edomites,  and  repeated  inva¬ 
sions  of  the  Philistines  and  Arabians,  made  of  bis  reign 
a  calamity.  His  country,  the  city,  and  his  own  house¬ 
hold  were  ravaged,  his  body  was  afflicted  with  a  fright¬ 
ful  dysenteric  illness,  and  after  death,  a  burial  in  the 
royal  sepulchres  was  denied  him. 

Jordaens,  Jacob,  an  eminent  Dutch  painter,  b.  at 
Antwerp,  1594,  was  the  son-in-law  of  Van  Oort,  under 
whom  he  studied;  D.  1678.  Ilis  works  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  are  to  he  found  in  most  European  col¬ 
lections.  They  are  marked  by  great  truthfulness  and 
vigor  of  portraiture,  and  an*  richly  but  rather  glaringly 
colored.  Their  chief  defects  are  a  want  of  taste  and  ele¬ 
gance  in  design.  Among  his  best-known  works  are, 
the  Mrrry-malring :  the  Salyr  ami  Man  blowing  Cold 
and  Hot;  Pan  and  Syrinx ;  and  Situi'n  devouring  his 
Children . 

Jordan,  the  principal  river  of  Palestine,  the  bed  of 
which  forms  a  great  valley,  stretching  from  north  to 
south  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.  The  J.  deriv¬ 
ing  its  head-waters  partly  from  the  eastern  branches  of 
the  Lebanon  Mountains,  and  partly  from  Mount  Her- 
num,  (Fig.  1281,)  flows  south,  and  after  a  course  of  150 
m.  having  passed  through  the  small  lake  of  El  Hnleh 
(The  Waters  of  Merom)  aud  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  or  Sea 
of  Galilee  (Fig.  1101),  falls  into  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  bed  of  the  river  varies  much  in 
breadth, and  its  banks  are  in  some  places  flat;  in  others, 
steep.  Where  it  enters  the  Dead  Sea,  it  is  180  yds  broad, 
and  3  feet  deep ;  hut  a  little  way  further  up  it  is  only  80 
yards  broad,  and  7  feet  deep.  From  the  lake  of  Tiberias 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  the  J.  is  crossed  by  no  bridge,  although 
in  two  or  three  places  there  are  ruins  of  bridges.  Above 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias  is  a  bridge  called  Jacob’s  bridge, 
over  which  the  road  from  Damascus  to  the  sea-coast 
passes.  In  a  number  of  places,  the  J.  is  fordable;  in 
some  even  wh»*n  the  river  is  in  flood.  The  course  of 
the  J.  was  explored  by  Lieutenant  Lynch,  with  an  ex¬ 
pedition  sent  out  by  the  United  States  government  in 
April,  1848. 

Jor  dan,  a  village  of  Lincoln  co.,  prov.  of  Ontario,  abt. 
27  m.  S.E.  of  Hamilton. 

Jor  dan,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Vernon  co. 

Jordan,  in  Indiana ,  a  township  of  Jasper  co.;  pop. 
abr.  COO. 

—  A  township  of  Warren  co. 

Jor  dan,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  and  townsiiip  of  Fill¬ 
more  co.,  ant.  21  m.  S.S.E.  of  Rochester,  l*op.  oi  town- 
ship  abt  800. 

jor  dan,  in  A>m>  York,  a  post-village  of  Onondaga  oo„ 
al»t.  1*0  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

Jordan,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  oi  Cleat  field  cod 
pop .  abt-  581. 

—A  township  of  Lycoming  co. 
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Jor  dan,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Northumber¬ 
land  co. 

Jor'dusi,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Green  co.; 
pof).  abt.  1,500. 

Jordan,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Portage  co.,  abt.  9 
m.  N.N.E.  of  Stanton. 

Jor  dan  C’roek,  in  Montana ,  enters  the  Owyhee  Riv¬ 
er  from  Owyhee  co. 

Jordan  ('reek,  in  Pennsylvania ,  enters  the  Lehigh 
Rivnr  near  Allentown. 

Jor'dans.  Luca,  a  famous  Italian  painter,  n.  at  Naples, 
1632.  lie  studied  tin;  manner  of  Pietro  da  Tortona.  but 
chiefly  wrought  in  the  style  of  Paul  Veronese.  1).  170.*. 

Jordan's  Saline,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Van 
Zaudt  co.,  on  the  Sabine  River,  abt.  260  m.  N.E.  of 
Austin. 

Jor  dan  Village,  in  Irvlianu,  a  P.  0.  of  Owen  co. 

Jor  dan  villc,  in  A>te  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Herkimer  co. 

Jor'den,  n.  A  vessel  formerly  used  by  alchemists  and 
physicians.  (I {alii well.)  —  A  vessel  for  chamber  uses. — 
Shahs. 

.lo  r ii m.  Jo  ram,  n  A  bowl  or  drinking-vessel. 

Jornandcs,  ( jor-ndn'dees ,)  a  (loth,  who  embraced 
Christianity,  and  became  bishop  of  Ravenna  abt.  552. 
II  c  wrote  t lie  “  History  of  the  Goths.” 

Jorullo.  (ho-rool'yo,)  or  Xurullo,  or  Xorullo,  or  Ju- 
mjyo,  a  volcano  of  Mexico,  about  75  rn  S.S.NV.  of  Val- 
ladolid,  ami  SO  m.  from  the  Pacific  Ocean;  Lat.  19°  10' 
N.,  Lon.  101°  1'  45"  W.  The  site  of  this  remarkable 
mountain  was  formerly  a  fertile  plain,  about  2,890  feet 
above  sea-level,  but  a  violent  eruption,  on  September 
28  and  29,  1759,  raised  it  to  an  elevation  of  4.265  feet, 
and  sent  forth  immense  quantities  of  lava,  with  stones 
of  great  size.  The  craters  or  cones  were  six  in  number, 


Fig.  1457.  —  volcano  of  jorullo,  Mexico. 


most  of  which  are  now  extinct,  and  surrounded  by  pre¬ 
cipitous  walls  of  basalt  and  ancient  volcanic  rocks. 
The  elevation  is  about  4  sq  m.  in  area,  and  is  covered 
with  thousands  of  small  mounds  or  hornitos  (little  ovens) 
from  6  to  9  feet  high,  from  which,  until  recently,  issued 
steam  and  sulphurous  \apors.  The  San  Pedro  and 
Cuitimba,  two  rivers  which  formerly  watered  this  tract, 
sink  in*o  the  earth  on  the  E.  side,  and  appear  again  as 
hot  springs  on  the  W.  side  of  the  elevation. 

Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  b.  in  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  (Hen.  xxx.  22-24).  B.r.  1747.  His  history  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  and  instructive  in  the  Bible;  and  is  re¬ 
lated  in  language  inimitably  natural,  simple,  and  touch¬ 
ing.  It  is  too  beautiful  for  abridgment,  and  too  familiar 
to  need  rehearsal.  Joseph  D, aged  110,  b  c.  1637;  and 
when  the  Israelites,  a  century  and  a  half  later,  went  up 
from  Egypt,  they  took  his  hones,  and  at  length  buried 
tl  fill  in  Shechem,  (Ex.  xiii.  19;  Josh.  xxiv.  32.;  A  Mo¬ 
hammedan  welv  or  tomb  covers  the  spot  regarded  gen¬ 
erally,  and  it  may  be  correctly,  as  the  place  ot  his  burial. 
It  is  a  low.  stone  enclosure,  and  stands  in  quiet  seclu¬ 
sion  among  high  trees,  at  the  western  entrance  of  the 
valley  of  Shechem,  at  the  right  of  the  traveller’s  path, 
and  nearer  Mount  Ebal  than  Mount  Gerizim. 

Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  Christ's  mother.  His 
genealogy  is  traced  in  Matt,  i  1-15.  to  David,  Judah,  and 
Abraham.  Mis  residence  was  at  Nazareth  in  Galilee, 
where  he  followed  the  occupation  of  a  carpenter,  to 
which  Christ  was  also  trained,  ( Mark  vi.  3.)  When  he 
became  the  husband  ot  Mary.  he  was  somewhat  advanced 
in  age,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  have  died  before 
Christ  began  bis  public  ministry. 

Joseph  I.,  emperor  of  German  v,  was  the  son  of  Leopold 
I.,  and  succeeded  that  prince  in  1705.  He  was  engaged 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  reign  in  hostilities;  and  with 
England  and  Holland  continued  the  war  against  France, 
to  seat  the  Archduke  Charles  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 
The  splendid  victories  gained  by  the  allies  under  Marl¬ 
borough  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  Prince  Eugene  on 
the  Rhine,  made  the  reign  of  J.  remarkably  brilliant. 


His  arms  were  equally  triumphant  in  Italy  and  Hun¬ 
gary;  in  the  latter  kingdom  be  drove  the  revolted 
Bagotzki  from  the  country,  and  fori  ed  him  to  seek  safety 
in  Turkey;  while  in  the  Italian  j.minsula,  his  conquest 
was  most  complete:  all  tlie  gieat  cities  from  Mantua  to 
Genoa  were  laid  under  heavy  contributions.  An  attack 
of  virulent  small-pox  suddenly  carried  him  off  in  the 
midst  of  his  triumphs  in  1711. 

Joseph  II.,  emperor  of  the  West,  and  king  of  Germany, 
was  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  (of  Lorraine)  and 
Maria  Theresa.  He  was  crowned  king  of  the  Romans 
in  1764;  the  year  following  he  succeeded  his  father;  and 
in  1780.  by  the  death  of  the  empress-queen,  he  succeeded 
to  the  crown  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  In  1788,  a  dec¬ 
laration  of  war  was  published  against  the  Turks,  and 

.  the  same  year  the  emperor,  in  person,  reduced  Schahatz; 
but  this  was  followed  by  a  defeat  of  Prince  Lichtenstein, 
who  fell  in  the  action.  Soon  alter  this  a  bloody  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Imperialists  and  Turks,  on  the 
heights  of  Rohadin,  in  which  neither  could  claim  the 
victory.  J.  next  made  an  attempt  to  pos.-ess  himself 
of  Belgrade,  but  without  success.  But  Marshal  Laudohn 
taking  upon  himself  the  command  of  the  army,  took 
Dubicza  and  Novi,  and.  in  1789,  reduced  Belgrade,  soon 
after  which  a  peace  was  concluded,  chiefly  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  agitation  caused  in  Europe  by  the  French 
revolution.  In  February  following,  the  emperor  died 
of  a  lingering  illness,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  brother, 
Peter  Leopold,  grandduke  of  Tuscany.  Joseph  II.  was 
of  a  lively  disposition,  fickle,  and  lond  of  action;  his 
favorite  object  was  to  be  sovereign  in  the  fullest  sense, 
and  to  manage  the  gieat  machine  of  the  State  entirely 
himself.  lie  introduced  many  reforms  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  established  toleration  for  all  religious  sects,  and 
did  much  to  promote  the  progress  of  arts,  manufac¬ 
tures.  and  commerce  in  Austria.  Frederick  the  Great, 
in  a  letter  to  Voltaire,  thus  spoke  of  him:  “Joseph 
is  an  emperor  such  as  Germany  has  rot  had  fora  long 
time.  Educated  in  splendor,  his  habits  are  simple; 
grown  up  amidst  flattery,  be  is  still  modest;  inflamed 
with  a  love  of  glory,  he  yet  sacrifices  bis  ambition  to 
bis  duty.” 

Jo'sepli-Einmannel,  king  of  Portugal,  b.  1715.  was 
son  and  successor  ol  Charles  \  and  ascended  the  throne 
in  1750.  The  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  in  1755,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  the  kingdom  in  1759, 
were  the  principal  events  of  this  reign,  during  which  J. 
was  assisted  by  his  clever  minister,  the  marquis  de  Pom- 
bal.  Learning  was  encouraged,  conifiirrre  and  industry 
received  a  fresh  impulse,  and  the  power  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  was  diminished.  D.  1777. 

Joseph  of  Ariinathea,  a  rich  inhabitant  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  who  went  to  Pilate  and  begged  the  body  of  Jesus, 
which  he  laid  in  his  own  sepulchre.  He  afterwards 
joined  the  disciples,  and  d.  at  Jerusalem. 

Joseph  of  Paris,  a  famous  Capuchin,  commonly 
railed  F \thek  Joseph,  who  was  employed  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu  in  most  of  his  political  intrigues.  Louis  XIII. 
procured  him  a  cardinal’s  hat,  but  he  D.  of  an  apoplexy 
before  he  received  it,  in  1638. 

Joseph i  lie',  empress  of  the  French,  and  queen  of  Italy, 
was  b  at  Martinique  in  1763,  and  bore  the  name  from 
her  parents,  of  Ilo.-E  Tabcher  de  la  Pagebik.  While 
very  young,  she  was  taken  by  her  father  to  France,  to 
be  the  bride  of  the  Viscount  de  Beauharnois — a  marriage 
having  been  arranged  by  the  two  families  when  the 
Marquis  Beauharnois  was  governor-general  of  the  An¬ 
tilles.  They  were  accordingly  married;  and,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  each  others  society,  they  lived  beloved 
and  respected,  while  J.  became  the  mother  of  two  chil¬ 
dren.  Eugene  and  Ilortense.  Prompted  by  filial  attach¬ 
ment,  she  went,  in  1787,  to  Martinique,  to  attend  upon 
her  mother  in  sickness:  and  having  taken  her  daughter 
with  her.  she  remained  in  the  island  three  years.  The 
sudden  rising  of  the  colony,  however,  obliged  her  to 
quit  it  for  France,  with  such  haste,  ns  not  to  allow  of 
her  taking  leave  of  her  parent.  After  effecting  her  es¬ 
cape,  and  surmounting  numerous  obstacles.  Madame 
Beauharnois  began  to  experience  the  horrors  of  the 
French  revolution;  and  soon  saw  her  husband,  who  bad 
used  every  exertion  at  the  head  of  the  French  army  on 
the  Rhine,  dragged  to  a  prison,  and  thence  to  a  scaffold. 
Sh  •  was  also  included  in  the  proscription;  but  the  death 
of  her.  husband  reduced  her  to  such  a  state  that  she 
could  not  be  removed,  and  to  this  circumstance  she 
owed  her  deliverance.  Robespierre  at  length  perished, 
and  the  viscountess  was  delivered  from  prison  by  Tal- 
lieii :  who  was  never  forgotten  by  her.  nor  by  Eugene, 
from  whom  be  received  a  considerable  pension  till  bis 
death.  ./.  was  indebted  to  Bairns  for  the  restoration  of 
a  part  of  the  property  of  her  husband ;  and  at  his  house, 
after  the  13th  Vetidemiaire,  she  met.  General  Bonaparte, 
who  was  desirous  of  seeing  her  in  consequence  of  her 
son  Eugene,  then  15  years  old,  presenting  himself  be¬ 
fore  the  general  to  solicit  that  the  sword  which  had 
belonged  to  his  father  might  he  given  to  him  Bona¬ 
parte  from  the  first  was  favorably  impressed  towards 
the  widow,  and  his  attachment  strengthening  at  every 
succeeding  interview,  be  married  her,  in  1796.  From 
that  day  it  was  her  part  to  encourage  him  through  dan¬ 
gers,  and  moderate  his  feelings  in  the  hour  of  victory. 
When  her  husband  was  raised  to  the  consulate,  her 
beneficent  disposition  displayed  itself  in  a  thousand 
ways;  to  her  many  emigrants  owed  their  restoration; 
she  encouraged  the  arts,  and  rewarded  industry;  her 
life,  in  short,  was  one  continued  act  of  benevolence;  so 
that  Bonaparte  frequently  observed  to  her,  “  I  can  win 
battles,  hut  you  win  hearts.”  Her  great  mind  looked 
to  the  glory  of  France,  and  the  fame  of  her  husband,  as 
the  two  most  desirable  objects.  After  Napoleon  became 
emperor,  his  friends  adviser!  him  to  divorce  her,  but  lie 
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at  first  declined.  J  had  been  crowned  empress  at  Pari* 
and  queen  of  Italy  at  Milan.  When  Napoleon  became 
desirous  of  marrying  a  princess,  and  J.  Was  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  wishes  of  the  nation  regarding  a  suc¬ 
cessor,  she  nobly  resolved  lo  sacrifice  her  private  feel¬ 
ings;  and  giving  the  archdin  hess,  Maria  Louisa,  credit 
for  all  the  estimable  qualities  which  she  knew  were  re¬ 
quisite  to  the  happine.'S  of  Napoleon,  she  consented  to 
the  marriage.  She,  however,  would  not  follow  tlio 
wishes  of  her  children,  who  were  anxious  that  she 
should  quit  France;  but  retired  to  her  beautiful  seat  of 
Malmaison,  with  the  title  of  empress-queen-dowager. 


Fig.  1458. —  JOSEPHINE,  EMPRESS  OF  THE  FRENCH. 


After  visiting  her  daughter-in-law,  the  vice-qneen  of 
Italy,  she  returned  to  the  former  seat  of  her  happiness, 
and  pursued  her  taste  for  botany.  But  she  was  doomed 
to  see  the  destruction  of  that  throne  on  which  she  had 
once  sat;  Napoleon’s  exile  drew  from  her  expressions 
of  the  most  poignant  regret;  ami  it  was  evident  to 
every  one  that  her  health  was  rapidly  declining.  The 
allied  sovereigns  treated  her  with  the  most  respectful 
distinction.  The  Emperor  Alexander  sent  his  physician, 
and  visited  her  often  in  person;  but  a  sudden  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  throat  terminated  her  life  on  the  29th  of 
May.  1814. 

Josephine.  (jo-zeh-feen\)  in  Illinois ,  a  village  of  Wood¬ 
ford  co..  about  84  m.  N.N.E  of  Springfield. 

Josephine',  in  Oregon  Terr itory, a  S.W.  co., adjoining 
California;  area,  about  1,350  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Illinois 
and  Rogue  rivers.  Surface,  generally  monntainons; 
soil,  in  the  valleys  fertile.  Min.  Gold,  copper,  and  iron 
are  said  to  he  abundant.  Cup.  Kirby. 

Jose'phus.  Flavius,  the  Jewish  historian,  b.  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  a.  d.  37.  On  his  mother’s  side  he  was  descended 
from  the  Asmotisean  princes,  while  from  his  father, 
Matthias,  he  inherited  the  priestly  office,  lie  enjoyed 
an  excellent  education:  and  at  the  age  of  26  he  went  to 
Rome  to  plead  the  cause  of  some  Jewish  priests  whom 
Felix,  the  procurator  of  Jiichrn.  had  sent  thither  as  pris¬ 
oners.  After  a  narrow  escape  from  death  by  ship¬ 
wreck,  lie  safely  landed  at  I’nteoli ;  and  being  intro¬ 
duced  to  Popptea,  he  not  only  effected  the  release  of  his 
friends,  but  received  great  presents  from  the  empress. 
On  his  return  to  Jerusalem  he  found  his  countrymen 
eagerly  bent  on  a  revolt  from  Rome,  from  w  hich  lie  used 
his  best  endeavors  to  dissuade  them:  but  failing  in  this, 
he  professed  to  enter  into  the  popular  designs.  He  was 
chosen  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Jews,  ami  w  as  sent  to 
manage  affairs  in  Galilee.  When  Vespasian  and  his 
army  entered  Galilee,  J.  threw  himself  into  Iotapata, 
which  he  defended  for  47  days.  W  hen  the  place  was 
taken,  the  life  of  J.  was  spared  by  Vespasian  through 
the  intercession  of  Titus.  J.  thereupon  assumed  the 
character  of  a  prophet,  and  predicted  to  Vespasian  that 
the  empire  should  one  day  he  his  and  his  son's.  Vespa¬ 
sian  treated  him  with  respect,  but  did  not  release  l»im 
from  captivity  till  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  neailv 
three  years  afterward  (\  J>.  70).  ./.  was  present  with 

Titus  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  afterward  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  Rome  He  received  the  freedom  of  the 
city  from  Vespasian,  who  assigned  him,  as  a  residence, 
a  house  formerly  occupied  by  himself,  and  treated  him 
honorably  to  the  end  of  bis  reign  The  same  favor  was 
extended  to  him  by  Titus  and  Domitian  as  well.  He 
assumed  the  name  of  Flavins,  as  a  dependant  of  the 
Flavian  family.  Ilis  time  at  Rome  appears  to  have  been 
employed  mainly  in  the  composition  of  his  works.  He 
D.  about  100.  The  works  of  J.  are  written  in  Greek. 
They  are:  1.  The  History  of  the  Jewish  War .  in  7  books, 
published  about  a.  n.  75.  J.  first  wrote  it  in  Hebrew, 
and  then  translated  it  into  Greek.  It  commences  with 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Antiochns  Epiploons  in 
b  c.  170,  rurs  rapidly  over  the  events  before  J.’s  own 
time,  and  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  fatal  war  with 
Rome.  2.  The.  Jewish  Antiquities ,  in  20  books,  com¬ 
pleted  about  A.  D.  93.  It  gives  an  account  of  Jewish 
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history  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  a.  d.  66,  the! 
twelfth  year  of  Nero,  in  which  the  Jews  were  goaded  to] 
rebellion  by  G easing  Floras.  In  this  work  J.  seeks  to' 

accommodate  the  Jewish  religion  to  heathen  tastes  and  |  Jotulpore',  in  Ilindostan.  See  Ma 
prejudices.  Thus  he  speaks  of  Moses  and  his  law  in  a  JoullVoy',  Theodore  Simon,  a  Frei 
tone  which  might  be  adopted  by  any  disbeliever  in  his  the  eclectic  school,  B.  in  a  village  of  l 


oral  of  the  French  republic,  b.  1769;  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Novi,  when  lighting  against  the  Russians  under 
Suwurrow,  1799. 

Iarwak. 

reach  philosopher  of 
the  Jura,  1796.  His 

divine  legation.  He  says  that  Abraham  went  into  Egypt!  principal  work  is  Lemons  sur  le  Droit  Natural.  1).  1842. 
(Gen.  xd.),  intending  to  adopt  the  Egyptian  views  of  Joium,  (joo'na,)  or  Kvioh-pak,  in  Alaska,  a  consider- 


religion,  should  he  find  them  better  than  his  own.  I 
speaks  doubtfully  of  the  preservation  of  Jonah  by  the 
whale,  lie  intimates  a  doubt  of  there  having  been  any 
miracle  in  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  and  compares  it 
with  the  passage  of  Alexander  the  Great  along  the 


able  river,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Yotikou  and  For 
cupine  rivers,  at  Fort  Youkou,  and  flowing  a  general 
S  \V.  and  W.  course,  enters  Behring’s  Sea  by  two 
mouths,  one  N.  and  the  other  8.  of  Cape  Romanzoff. 
Length  (navigable),  about  300  m. 


shore  of  the  sea  of  Painphylia.  lie  interprets  Exod.  Joii'ne-a-kii,  in  Alaska,  a  small  river,  tributary  of  the 
xxii.  28,  as  if  it  conveyed  a  command  to  respect  the  above. 

idols  of  the  heathen.  Many  similar  instances  might  be  Jounce,  »i.  A  shake;  a  jolt, 
quoted  from  his  work.  3.  His  own  Life,  in  one  book.  — v.  a.  To  shake;  to  jolt 


It  was  not  written  earlier  than  a.  d.  97,  since  Agrippa 
II.  is  mentioned  in  it  as  no  longer  living.  4.  A  Treatise  I 
on  the.  Antiquity  of  the  Jews ,  or  Against  Apian,  in  two 
books.  It  is  in  answer  to  such  as  impugned  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  the  Jewish  nation  on  the  ground  of  the  silence 
of  Greek  writers  respecting  it.  The  treatise  exhibits 
extensive  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature  and  phi¬ 
losophy.  One  of  the  best  editions  of  J.  is  that  by  W. 
Dindorf  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Grxca. 

Johph,  See  Barnabas. 

Josh'll  a,  a  great  general  of  the  Israelites,  who  succeeded 
Moses  in  command  of  the  people,  and  under  whose  au¬ 
thority  the  tribes  were  led  into  Canaan,  and,  after  exer¬ 
cising  his  power  to  the  advancement  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  establishment  of  their  sway  in  the  new  land,  died 
at  the  age  of  110.  He  was  the  son  of  N  un,  and  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  The  Book  of  Joshua,  and  a 
part  also  of  Deuteronomy,  are  attributed  to  the  peu  of 
this  successful  leader. 

J.,  Book  op.  (Script.)  The  sixth  in  order  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  a  history  of  the  Israelites 
under  the  government  of  Joshua,  the  successor  of  Moses, 
embracing  the  period  between  1451  and  1425  B.  c.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  the  book  was  written  by  Joshua 
himself  (except  the  last  five  verses),  though  some  regard 
it  as  the  work  of  a  later  hand  The  book  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  divided  into  three  parts:  1.  The  history  of 
the  occupation  of  the  land  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites 
(i.-xi.),  and  a  recapitulation  of  the  conquests,  both  of 
Moses  and  Joshua  (xii);  2.  A  description  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  (xiii.),  and  a  particular  apportionment  of  it 
among  the  different  tribes  (xiv.-xxii.);  3.  The  dying 
address,  death,  and  burial  of  Joshua  (xxiii ,  xxiv.).  The 
scope  and  design  of  the  book  is  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  and  faithfulness  of  God.  in  the  perfect  fulfilment 
of  all  his  promises  to  the  patriarchs,  regarding  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  land  of  Canaan  by  their  posterity.  A 
further  design  of  the  book  is  to  show  the  portion 
which  was  allotted  to  each  tribe.  The  canonical  author¬ 
ity  of  this  book  has  never  been  called  in  question,  and 
in  all  the  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  its  place  is  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Pentateuch.  The  style  is  clear, 
simple,  and  unpretending.  There  is  some  accidental 
derangement  in  the  order  of  the  chapters  of  this  book. 
Chronologically,  they  should  read  thus:  “  First  chapter 
to  ninth  verse;  then  the  second  chapter  ;  then  from  the 
tenth  verse  to  the  end  of  the  first  chapter:  after  which 
should  follow  the  third  and  consecutive  chapters  to  the 
eleventh;  then  the  twenty-second  chapter,  and  the 
twelfth  to  the  twenty-first  chapter  inclusive;  and,  lastly, 
the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  chapters.”  (Horne.) 
The  Samaritans  have  two  books  extant,  bearing  the 
name  of  Joshua,  the  one  being  a  chronicle  of  events 
from  Adam  to  the  year  of  the  Hegira  898  (a.  r>.  1492;, 
and  the  other  a  similar  chronicle,  from  the  death  of 
Moses  to  the  death  of  Alexander  Severus  Of  the  latter 
of  these  an  edition  was  published  in  Arabic  and  Latin, 
l>y  Juynl»oll,  Leyden,  1848. 

Josh  ua,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Fulton  co. ;  pop. 
about  1.170. 

Josi  a li,  king  of  Judah,  succeeded  his  father,  Amon. 
641  b.  c  ,  at  the  age  of  8  years.  He  destroyed  the  idols, 
and  restored  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  established 
virtuous  magistrates  for  tin*  administration  of  justice, 
and  repaired  the  temple.  He  also  caused  the  law  of 
Moses  to  be  sought  for  and  preserved.  He  was  wounded 
in  a  battle  fought  at  Megiddo,  against  Necho,  king  of 
Egypt,  and  d.  MO  b.  c. 

Josika.  Miki.os.  (e-o-se'ka,)  baron,  a  distinguished  Hun¬ 
garian  novelist,  b.  at  Torda.  Transylvania,  1796.  After 
serving  in  the  Austrian  army,  and  taking  part  in  the 
campaign  of  1814-15,  he  retired,  in  1818,  to  his  estate 
in  Transylvania,  where  he  henceforth  occupied  himself 
witli  literature.  He  has  written  Abaft,  a  national  and 
historical  tale;  The.  Last  Batori;  The  Bohemians  in 
Hungary;  Zriny  the  Poet,  and  Sbp'ien  J-siLa.  Since 
the  revolution  in  Hungary,  he  resided  at  Brussels.  D. 
1865. 

Jonse-zeil-nooile,  (z’ioss.)  a  town  and  parish  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  about  1  m.  from  Brussels,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb. 
Pap.  9,000. 

Jostle.  r.a.  [0  Fr.  jouster,  to  tilt.  See  Jocst.  Written 
also  jus  le..\  To  run  against;  to  push. 

Jot,  n.  [Gr.  iata,  the  smallest  letter  in  the  Greek  alpha¬ 
bet  ]  An  iota;  a  point;  a  tittle;  the  least  quantity 
assignable. 

— v.  n.  To  mark  briefly  ;  to  set  down  ;  to  make  a  memo¬ 
randum  of. 

Jo'tham,  king  of  Judah,  b  c.  758,  son  and  successor  of 
Uz.ziab,  or  Azariah  He  appears  to  have  been  for  some 
years  regent  before  the  death  of  Uzziah,  his  Jeprous 
father,  but  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  25  years, 
and  reigned  16  years. 

Jo ii  her t,  Barthelemt  Catherine,  ( zhoo’bair ,)  a  gen- 


Joti retail,  Jean  Baptiste,  ( zhoor'da ,)  a  marshal  of 
France,  B.  at  Limoges,  1762.  He  served  in  the  war  of 
American  independence  at  the  age  of  16  years,  under 
Count  d'Estaing,  and  in  1791  was  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  battalion  of  volunteers,  lie  fought  under  Du- 
inouriez  in  Belgium,  and  became  a  general  of  division 
in  1793.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Hondschoote,  and  two  days  afterwards  was  named 
gt*neral-in-chief,  but  was  deprived  of  his  command  by 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Subsequently,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle.  He  took 
Durant  and  Charleroi,  and  gained  the  celebrated  battle 
of  Fleurus,  in  1794.  Opposed  by  file  Archduke  Charles, 
he  crossed  the  Rhine  a  second  time;  but,  being  defeated, 
was  superseded  in  1799.  Named  a  member  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Five  Hundred,  he  proposed  the  law  of  conscrip¬ 
tion.  A  sincere  republican,  he  opposed  the  usurpation 
of  Bonaparte,  and,  after  the  18th  Brumaire,  was  exclud¬ 
ed  from  the  Legislative  Corps,  lie  was,  however,  nom¬ 
inated  by  Napoleon  marshal  of  France,  in  1804;  but  lie 
was  never  again  employed  in  any  important  capacity. 
He  accompanied  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  Spain,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  <  th  military  corps.  D.  in  Paris,  1833. 
Journal,  n.  [Fr.  journal ;  Lat.  diurnum,  from  dies ,  a 
day.  See  Diukn  vl. ]  A  diary  ;  an  account  of  daily  trans¬ 
actions  and  events, or  the  book  containing  such  account. 
— A  merchant's  book,  in  which  every  particular  article 
or  charge  is  fairly  entered  from  the  waste-book  or  blot¬ 
ter. —  A  daily  register  of  u  ship  s  course  and  distunce, 
the  winds,  weather,  Ac. 

— A  paper  published  daily,  or  other  newspaper  ;  also  the 
title  of  a  book  or  pamphlet  published  at  stated  times;  a 
narrative  of  the  transactions  of  a  society,  Ac. 

(Mach.)  A  bearing  of  a  shaft  when  it  is  between  the 
points  where  the  pressure  and  resistance  are  applied;  a 
bearing  subject  to  torsion. 

Jour'iial-book,  n.  A  book  for  making  daily  records. 
JouEnal-box,  n.  (Mach.)  '1  lie  part  of  a  machine  in 
which  t lie  journals  of  a  shaft,  axle,  or  pin  bears  and 
moves;  strictly,  a  box  in  two  or  more  parts,  so  that  it 
can  be  opened  and  adjusted. —  Webster. 

Journal  lies  Sa'vants.  (Lit.)  This  celebrated 
French  review,  established  by  Denis  de  Sullo,  Jan.  5, 
1665,  was  suspended  in  1792.  It  was  re-established  in 
1797  ;  again  suspended  in  1802;  and  resuscitated,  with 
an  annual  subsidy  of  25,0j0  francs,  by  Louis  XMJI. 
in  1816. 

Jour'nalisni,  n.  The  keeping  of  a  journal.  —  The 
management  of  public  journals. 

Jotir'ir.aliMt,  n.  The  writer  of  a  journal  or  diary. — 
The  conductor  of  a  public  journal. 

JoiirnaliM'tic,  a.  Relating  to  journalism;  of  tlie 
nature  ot  a  journal. 

Jour  nalize,  v.  a.  To  record;  to  register. 
n.  To  write  for  a  jo.irnal. 

Jour  ney,  n.  [Fr.  journce ,  from  jour,  a  day,  from  Lat. 
diurn  us,  pertaining  to  a  day,  from  dies,  a  day.]  Travel 
l»y  land  to  any  distance  and  for  any  time,  indefinitely  ; 
a  tour;  passage  from  one  place  to  another. 

— v.  n.  To  travel  from  place  to  place;  to  pass  from  home 
to  a  distance. 

Jour  neyer,  n.  One  who  journeys. 

Jour  ney  nmn,n. :  pi.  Journeymen.  [0.  Fr .jorve,  day- 
servire.J  One  who  works  by  the  day;  a  mechanic  who  is 
hired  to  work  for  another  in  Ids  employment;  a  hired 
workman. 

Jon  r'ne.y- weight,  n.  A  species  of  weight  used  at  the 
mint  in  weighing  parcels  of  coin.  —  Ogilrte. 
Jour'ney* work,  n.  Work  performed  for  hire;  work 
done  by  the  day. 

Joust,  n.  [0  Fr.  joust* ;  It.  giostra;  8p .justa;  Fr. 
jnnte ;  L.  Lat.  jud,  a  tilt.l  A  fight  on  horseback,  man 
to  man,  with  lances,  whether  in  earnest  or  for  diversion. 
S**e  Touunvmknt. 

— r.  n .  To  engage  in  fight,  as  man  to  man,  on  horseback. 
(Written  also  Just.) 

Joiix.  (zhon.)  a  lake  of  Switzerland,  cant,  of  Valid.  near 
the  Jura  and  the  French  frontier,  and  18  mi.  S  E.  of 
Lausanne.  Length,  7  ni. ;  breadth,  1  in.  It  is  over¬ 
looked  by  Mont  Tendre,  which,  on  the  S.E.,  attains  an 
elevation  of  5.730  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Jotix,  (Chateau  «le.)  (sha-to'deh-zhoo,)  a  fortress  in 
the  Jura  mountains,  France,  d»*p.  of  Doubs,  command¬ 
ing  the  route  to  Neufchatel.  16  m.  N.  of  the  lake.  It 
was  successively  the  prison  of  Foiiquet,  Mirabeau,  Tous- 
saint  rOverture,  and  Gen.  Du  pout. 

Jove.  "•  Another  name  for  Juuiter,  q.y. 

Jo  vial,  a.  Under  the  influence  of  Jupiter  the  planet. 
— Happy;  merry;  joyous;  gay;  airy;  full  of  mirth  and 
gladness;  fond  of  good  cheer;  expressive  of  mirth  and 
hilarity;  festive;  gleeful. 

J o'vialist,  n.  One  who  lives  jovially. —  Bp.  Hall. 
Jovial  ity,  n.  Merriment;  festivity;  conviviality. 
Jo  vially,  adv.  Merrily:  gaily;  with  noisy  mirth. 
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Jo'vialness,  n.  State  of  being  jovial;  noisy  mirth  ; 
gaiety. 

Jovially,  v.  Joviality:  mirth. 

Jo  vian,  or  Jo'viauiiH,  Flavius  Claudius,  a  Roman 
emperor,  was  elected  by  the  soldiers,  a.  D.  363,  after  the 
death  of  Julian,  whom  he  had  accompanied  in  his  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Persians.  In  order  to  effect  his  re¬ 
treat  in  safety,  J.  surrendered  to  the  Persians  the  Roman 
conquests  beyond  the  1  igris.  lie  died  suddenly,  364, 
after  a  reign  of  little  more  than  seven  months.  J.  was 
a  Christian,  but  lie  protected  the  heathens. 
Jo'vieentric,  u.  Relating  to,  or  seen  from,  the  centre 
of  Jupiter. 

Jowl,  n.  See  Jole. 

Jowl'er,  n.  A  lmnting-dog  or  beagle. 

Joy,  n.  [  Fr.  joie ;  It.  gioja  :  Sp.  jay  a.  from  Lat.  gaudi- 
um,  joy,  from  gaudeo ,  to  be  glad.J  Felicity  ;  happiness; 
exultation;  ecstasy;  rapture;  transport;  gayety;  mer¬ 
riment;  festivity;  hilarity;  the  passion  or  emotion  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  acquisition  or  expectation  of  good ;  ex¬ 
hilaration  of  spirits;  the  expression  of  high  gratifica¬ 
tion  or  exhilaration  ;  a  glorious  and  triumphant  state; 
the  cause  of  joy  or  happiness. 

— v.  n.  To  rejoice;  to  be  glad  ;  to  exult. 

— v.  a.  To  congratulate ;  to  entertain  kindly. 

•*  To  joy  the  friend,  or  grapple  with  the  foe.’*  —  Prior. 

— To  gladden  ;  to  exhilarate. 

*•  My  soul  was  joy'd  in  vain  : 

For  angry  Neptune  rous'd  the  raging  main." —  Pope. 
Joy'ance,  n.  [O.  h'r.joiant.]  Gayety;  festivity  ;  joy- 
fulness.  (a.) 

Joyeuso,  Anne,  Duke  de,  admiral  of  France  and  favor¬ 
ite  of  Henri  III.,  who  distinguished  himself  hy  many 
gallant  exploits.  B  abt.  1561.  lie  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Coutras,  1587. 

Joyful,  a.  Full  of  joy;  very  glad;  merry ;  blithe; 

gleeful  ;  gay  ;  festive  ;  joyous  ;  happy  ;  blissful ;  exulting. 
Joy  fully,  adv.  \\  itli  joy  ;  gladly. 

Joy  fulness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  joyful; 
great  gladness:  joy. 

Joy  less,  a.  Destitute  of  joy  ;  wanting  joy;  giving  no 
j<>y  or  pleasure. 

Joy  lessly,  adv.  Without  joy. 

Joy'lessness,  v.  State  of  being  joyless. 

Joyner's  Depot,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Edgecomb  co.,  ai  t.  32  m.  N.  of  Goldsboroiigh. 

Joy  ous,  a.  [Fr .joyeux,  from  L.  Lat.  gaudiosu*.]  Fnll 
ol  joy  or  gladness  ;  merry  ;  blithe;  gleeful ;  glad  :  gay  ; 
mirthful;  giving  joy;  festive ;  joytnl ;  happy;  blissful; 
charming;  delightful. 

Joy'ously,  adv.  With  joy  or  gladness. 
Joy'ousness,  ».  State  or  quality  of  being  joyous. 

J  ii  ah,  in  Utah  Territory,  all  E  central  co  :  areat  abt. 
950  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Sevier  Ri\er,  and  some  smaller 
streams.  Surface ,  mountainous.  Mount  Nebo  in  N.E. 
part  of  the  co.  rising  to  the  height  of  12,600  ft.;  soil,  not 
fertile.  Cap.  Ncphi.  Pop.  abt  672. 

Juan.  The  Spanish  name  for  John. 

Juan,  D<  n.  See  Don  Juan. 

Juan  of  Austria.  See  John  of  Austria. 

J u an  II,,  Don.  a  natural  son  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain, 
and  of  Maria  Calderona,  an  actress,  was  B.  in  1629;  made 
grand  prior  of  Castile;  commanded  the  Spanish  army 
in  Italy  in  1647,  and  took  the  city  ot  Naples:  subju¬ 
gated  Barcelona  in  1652,  but  being  afterwards  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  was  exiled.  Under  Charles  II.  he  was  re-called 
to  Madrid,  made  prime  minister,  and  n.  in  It  79. 

Juan  Fernandez,  Islands  op,  the  name  given  to 
several  islands  of  Chili,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  abt.  400 
m.  W.of  Valparaiso.  Lat.  33°  37'  S. ;  Lon.  78°  53'  W. 
Mas-a-'I ierra,  the  larger  one,  was  the  lonely  residence 
of  Alexander  Selkiik,  for  4  years,  and  is  the  scene  of 
De  Foe’s  well-known  story  of  Bobinson  Crusoe.  It  has 
an  area  of  abt.  108  sq.  n».,  and  in  the  S.  part  rises  to  an 
elevation  of  3.000  ft.  above  sea-level,  with  a  dangerous 
rocky  coast.  In  the  N  part,  however,  there  are  fertile 
valleys  producing  many  tropical  fruits,  sandal-wood, 
cork,  Ac.  Cumberland  Bay  on  the  N.  coast,  is  said  to 
bean  excellent  harbor.  The  island  is  now  occupied 
chiefly  by  settlers  from  the  United  States  and  Tahiti, 
who  lease  it  from  the  Chilian  govt  Of  the  other  islands 
M*8-a-Fclra  is  the  largest,  lying  a  few  in  to  the  W. 
of  Mas-a-Tierra  ;  it  is  also  rocky  and  precipitous. 
Jnanpore', a  distinct  of  British  India, prov.  Allahabad, 
chiefly  between  *25°  and  2»°  N.  Lat.  and  83°  E.  Lon.; 
having  N.  Oude  and  Azimghur;  E.  Beinmrcs;  S.  the 
Ganges,  dividing  it  from  Mirzapore ;  and  W.  Allahabad. 
Area,  1,562  sq.  in.  Surface,  undulating:  so>l,  tolerably 
fertile,  and  well  Irrigated  and  cultivated.  Prod.  Sugar, 
in  large  quantities.  Cap.  Jnanpore.  1  hp.  881,657. 
Juanpore,  a  city  and  cap  of  above  dist.,  on  the  Goomtee, 
38  in.  N.W.of  Bennares.  Previous  to  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century  this  was  a  place  of  importance,  and  the 
cap.  of  an  independent  sovereignty.  J*<p  about  30,600. 
Jll'ba.  n.  [Lat.,  a  wane.]  (/dal.)  The  long  and  thickest 
hairs  which  adorn  the  neck,  iliest,  or  spine  of  certain 
quadrupeds. —  Braude. 

j  ||  |)2%.  the  name  of  two  kingsof  Mauritania  and  Numidia, 
important  kingdoms  of  Northern  Africa,  prior  to  and 
after  the  fall  of  Carthage.  — Juba  I.  flourished  about 
half  a  century  B.  c.,  and,  having  declared  for  Ponipey  in 
the  struggle  for  mastery  among  the  first  triumvirate, 
upon  the  murder  of  Ponipey,  Caesar  invaded  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Mauritania,  and  Juba  being  defeated  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  fly,  in  despair  fell  on  his  sword  B.  c.  42.  —  Jt  BA 
1 1.,  the  son  of  the  former,  was  carried  prisoner  to  Rome 
while  yet  a  youth,  when  Cesar  drove  Ids  father  from 
the  throne.  Upon  the  fall  of  the  second  triumvirate, 
Augustus  Caesar,  who  had  taken  a  strong  regard  for 
Juba,  married  him  to  one  of  Antony's  daughters,  Cleo¬ 
patra,  and  restored  him  to  his  father’s  throne.  Juba 
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possessed  great  judgment  and  considerable  learning, | 
and  left  behind  him  “  A  History  of  Arabia,”  “Aniiqui-j 
ties  of  Syria,”  and  “A  History  of  Home,”  written  in 
Greek.  i)ied  a.  d.  17. 

Juarez,  (hwdr'eth,)  Bemto,  President  of  the  Mexican 
republic,  is  a  descendant  of  the  Indian  race  of  the 
Taputecofi,  and  was  B.  in  1802,  at  Ixtlati,  near  Oaxaca. 
After  graduating  at  the  college  of  the  latter  city,  he,  in 
1830,  was  elected  member  of  the  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  of  Mexico,  and,  in  1833,  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature.  In  the  year  following,  he  was  admitted  as 
a  counsellor  and  elected  to  the  chair  of  Canonical  baw 
in  the  Institute  of  Oaxaca.  After  filling  various  legal 
and  political  offices,  J.  became,  from  1848  till  1852,  gov¬ 
ernor  of  his  native  State,  in  which  he  effected  many 
substantial  reforms.  In  ls53,  when  Santa-Anna  (7.  v  ) 
was  a  second  time  raised  to  t lie  dictatorship,,/.,  with 
other  liberals,  was  banished,  and  resided  in  Havana  and 
New  Orleans  until  May,  1855,  when  he  joined  the  suc¬ 
cessful  insurrection  of  Alvarez  against  the  dictator. 
Alvarez  having  been  named  Provincial  President,*/, 
received  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Justice.  Under 
Comonfort,  the  next  president,*/,  was  Secretary  of  State 
and  President  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  on  the 
overthrow  of  Comonfort,  in  1859,  became  himself  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  republic.  He  endeavored  to  summon  a 
congress,  but  having  l»e«*n  defeated  in  the  field,  was 
obliged  to  betake  himself  to  Vera  Cruz.  There  were 
thus,  at  this  time,  two  governments  in  Mexico:  the 
Church  party,  headed  by  Zuloaga,  and  afterwards  by 
Mirauion.  having  its  seat  in  the  city  of  Mexico;  and  the 
Liberal  party,  with  J  as  its  chief,  supported  mainly  by 
the  import-duties  of  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  Miramon  was  recognized  by  the  European 
powers,  and  with  some  difficulty  ,/.  obtained  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  bis  authority  by  the  U.  States.  Miramon,  how¬ 
ever,  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Siloa,  Aug.  14,  1860, 
ami  having  sustained  a  series  of  reverses  in  December, 
be  escaped  to  the  coast  and  fled  the  country.  J.  re¬ 
entered  t lie  city  of  Mexico.  Jan.  12.  1861,  summoned  a 
congress,  which  elected  him  president,  and  was  formally 
installed,  June  1st.  His  first  act  was  to  decree  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  religious  orders  and  the  secularization  of 
the  Church  property.  A  more  dangerous  measure,  how¬ 
ever,  was  tin*  decree  of  June  17,  by  which  all  payments 
to  the  creditors  of  the  State  (including  foreigners) 
were  suspended  for  two  years.  This  caused  the  British 
and  French  ambassadors  to  suspend  their  functions, and 
England.  France, and  Spain  entered  into  an  alliance  for 
intervention  in  Mexico,  Dec.  31,  to  enforce  the  claims 
of  their  respective  subjects.  The  Spanish  Contingent 
landed  Dec.  17.  J.  then  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  attempted  to  justify  his  impolitic  and  obnoxious 
decree  on  the  ground  of  urgent  necessity,  Dec.  IS.  General 
DoMado,  the  president's  plenipotentiary,  met  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Allied  Powers  at  Soledad.  Jan.  19, 
1862,  the  result  of  the  negotiations  being  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  English  and  Spanish  forces.  The  French, 
however,  though  abandoned  by  their  allies,  declared 
war  against ./.,  believing  it  unworthy  to  withdraw  with¬ 
out  obtaining  auy  satisfaction.  A  provincial  government 
was,  meanwhile,  established,  of  which  Gen.  Almonte  was 
the  nominal  head,  and  J.  offered  a  vigorous  resistance 
to  the  invaders.  Shortly  before  the  Capture  of  the  city 
of  Mexico!  May  31,  1863),  he  removed  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  San  Luis  de  Potosi.  Tile  Assembly  of  Notables 
meeting  in  convention,  then  summoned  the  Archduke 
Maximilian  to  accept  the  crown,  which,  after  some  hesi¬ 
tation  on  bis  part,  lie  consented  to  do.  and  entered  the 
capital,  June  12, 1864,  In  the  meantime  ./.,  bad  been 
driven  from  place  to  place,  but  being  morally  sustained 
by  the  U.  States,  lie  was  enabled, on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  foreign  troops  from  Mexico,  to  make  head  against  the 
imperial  forces.  He  had  issued  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  to  resist  foreign  invasion,  Jan.  1,  1865, 
ami  after  a  desultory  warfare,  his  generals  succeeded  in 
defeating  the  imperial  troops  early  in  18G7.  The  Emperor 
Maximilian,  who  had  refused  to  abandon  the  cause  lie 
had  espoused,  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Juarists 
at  Q'leretaro,  and  was  shot  by  the  express  order  of  */., 
June  19, 1867.  The  greatest  efforts  were  made  by  theani- 
bassadors  of  foreign  powers,  and  other  representatives 
of  the  civilized  world,  to  induce  J.  to  forego  this  useless 
act  of  barbarity,  but  in  vain.  On  July  15,  the  president 
re-entered  t  lie  capital,  after  an  absence  of  4  years.  '1  h<* 
country,  however,  still  remained  in  a  disaffected  comb 
tion,  ami  a  formidable  insurrection  broke  out  in  Yucatan 
in  t lie  latter  part  of  the  year,  which  was  ultimately 
suppressed.  A nother.  which  occurred  at  Tampico,  was 
extinguished  in  Feb..  1868.  Other  insurrectionary  move¬ 
ments,  even  more  formidable  still,  agitated  t lie  country 
in  the  years  1866-70,  directed  mainly  by  the  partisans 
of  Marquez  and  Santa  Anna  respectively,  which  will  he 
further  treated  of  in  the  article  Mexico,  7.  v.  D.  1872. 

Jtl'lml.  (Script.)  Soil  of  Lamecli  and  Allah,  and  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Cain.  He  invented  the  lyre  and  the  shep¬ 
herd's  pipe,  (Gen.  iv.  21.) 

Jii  liate,  a.  (Zoo!.)  Having  long  pendent  hairs  in  a 
continued  series,  as  in  some  insects. 

Julie,  n.  (Arch.)  The  Jlood-loft,  or  gallery,  over  the 
entrance  into  the  choir,  is  called  in  France  and  some¬ 
times  in  England  the  Julie,  from  the  words  Joty,  Do- 
mine .  Itenedicere,  which  were  pronounced  front  it  imme¬ 
diately  before  certain  lessons  in  t lie  Roman  Catholic 
service,  which  were  sometimes  chanted  from  this  gal¬ 
lery,  when  the  dean,  abbot,  or  other  superior  of  the 
choir,  gave  his  benediction  ;  —  a  custom  still  continued 
in  some  of  the  foreign  churches,  as  at  Ba.veux  Cathe¬ 
dral.  This  name  was  also  applied  to  the  A  mho  for  the 
same  reason. 

Jll'biluiit,  a.  [Lat.  jubilans,  from  jubilo ,  jubilatus , 


from  juhilum,  a  wild  cry.  shout.  See  Jubilee.]  Uttering 
songs  of  triumph;  rejoicing,  shouting  with  joy. 

.5  11  in !;t  f <*.  w.  [Lat..  rejoice.]  (Eccl.)  A  name  given 
to  the  third  Sunday  after  Easter;  because  on  that  day 
divine  service  was  commenced  with  Psalm  Ixvi.,  *• Juu - 
/a/e  Deo,  oitines  terrie  ”  (Mug  to  the  Lord,  all  ye  lauds). 

.0 11  lii't  ion,  n.  [ Lat.  jubilatio J  The  act  of  declaring 
triumph. 

Jubilee*  w.  [Fr  .jubile;  Lat  .juhilum;  II  eb.  yohel,  or 
j"bti. J  (Led.  Hist.)  One  of  the  Jewish  festivals,  which 
was  celebrated  every  fiftieth  year.  This  festival  was 
proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet  throughout  the  land, 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  Atonement.  All  slaves 
ami  captives  were  to  he  free,  all  the  estates  which  had 
been  sold  reverted  to  their  original  proprietors  or  their 
descendants,  and  every  man  returned  unto  his  family. 
The  ground  was  not  to  he  sown,  nor  was  that  to  he 
raped  which  grow  of  itself  during  that  year.  The  po¬ 
litical  object  of  this  institution  was  to  preserve  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  tribes  and  families,  and  to  prevent  too  great 
a  social  inequality  among  tue  people,  by  restoring  to 
each  his  previous  possessions.  Some  have  been  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  jubilee  was  celebrated  every  forty-ninth, 
and  not  every  fiftieth  year.  According  to  the  Hebrew 
ritual,  not  only  was  every  seventh  day  observed  as  a 
period  of  rest,  but  likewise  every  seventh  year,  when 
they  were  to  cease  from  labor,  ami  the  land  was  to  re¬ 
main  uncultivated.  Hence,  it  is  objected  to  the  fiftieth 
year,  that  in  that  case  the  land  would  remain  for  two 
consecutive  years  uncultivated.  The  language  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  however,  is  so  decided  as  to  the  fiitieth  year,  as  to 
have  no  room  for  entertaining  the  other  opinion.  The 
jubilee  did  not  continue  to  he  observed  after  the  Baby¬ 
lonish  captivity.  In  modern  times  tin*  term  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  year  in  which  all  who  visited  the  church  of 
tet.  Peter  at  Koine,  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  with 
pious  offerings,  received  plenary  indulgence.  A  jubilee 
was  first  declared  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII..  in  1300,  and 
was  to  recur  every  hundred  years.  The  period  was 
shortened  by  Clement  VI.  to  fifty  years;  by  Urban  VI. 
to  thirty-three  years;  and  by  Paul  II.  to  twenty-five,  at 
which  last  it  still  remains.  The  condition  of  visiting 
Koine  is  110  longer  in  torce, .certain  acts  of  devotion  or 
charity  being  substituted  for  it.  The  last  jubilee  of  the 
(  lunch  was  celebrated  in  1850. 

Jucllitnii,  (hoo-die  tan',)  or  XuciiitaN,  a  town  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  011  a  river  of  the  same  name,  about  20  in.  N.E.  of 
Tehuantepec;  pop.  4,500. 

Ju'dsi,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Green  co. 

Jii<lue  a.  See  Palestine. 

Jiida-lftaltacloMli*  ( ju'da  hdl-Jca'dosh ,)  or  the  Saint, 
a  famous  rabbi  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Autouinus, 
to  whom  he  was  preceptor.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
original  compiler  of  the  Mischua,  or  the  Tulmudical 
text. 

Judah,  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  and  the  head 
of  the  tribe  of  that  name.  It  was  to  Judah  that  Jacob 
declared  that  the  sceptre  should  not  depart  from  it  till 
the  cotuingof  the  Messiah;  a  prediction  fulfilled  in  the 
advent  of  Christ. 

Judah,  (Kingdom  of.)  (Hist.)  This  state  —  which  was 
formed  in  reality  on  the  death  of  Solomon  and  the  seces¬ 
sion  of  the  Ten  Tribes  forming  the  kingdom  of  Israel  — 
was  composed  of  the  two  remaining  tribes  of  Benjamin 
and  Judah.  Infinitely  smaller  than  its  rival  in  territo¬ 
rial  possessions,  consisting  of  little  more  than  a  filth  of 
t l»e  whole  country  of  Palestine,  and  not,  indeed,  the 
whole  of  the  province  of  Judea,  yet,  in  point  of  popula¬ 
tion,  it  was  nearly  on  a  par  in  numbers  with  the  ten 
united  tribes.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  endured  for  133 
years  after  the  destruction  of  its  rival,  and  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  5*8  it.  c.,  who  carried 
tin*  vanquished  inhabitants  to  Babylonia,  and  distrib¬ 
uted  them  beyond  the  Euphrates.  A  tier  their  return 
trout  captivity,  ibis  tribe  iu  some  sort  united  in  itself 
t lie  whole  Hebrew  nation,  who  from  that  time  were 
known  only  as  Judaei,  Jews,  descendants  of  Judah. 
Judah  —  when  named  in  contradistinction  to  Israel, 
Ephraim,  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  or  Samaria  — 
denotes  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  of  David's  descend¬ 
ants.  One  of  the  principal  distinctions  of  this  tribe  is, 
that  it  preserved  the  true  religion,  and  the  public  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  priesthood,  with  the  legal  ceremonies  in  tin* 
temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  while  the  Ten  Tribes  gave  them¬ 
selves  up  to  idolatry. 

Jtiria'ic,  or  Juda'ical,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Jews. 

Jiula'icall'V,  adv.  After  the  Jewish  manner. 

.1  udaism.  n.  [Vr.judaisme.]  The  religious  doctrines 
and  rites  of  the  Jews,  as  enjoined  in  the  laws  of  Moses. 

— Conformity  to  the  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies. 

Jli'daiftt.  n.  A11  adherent  to  Judaism . 

J  lulais't  ic,  a.  Belonging  to  J udaUni. 

.0  udaiza't ion,  n.  Conformity  to  the  Jewish  religion 
or  ritual.  —  Wnyht. 

J11  (laize,  v.n.  [Fr.jadaiVr.]  To  conform  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Jews. 

J11  (laizer, />.  One  who  conforms  to  the  religion  of 
tin*  Jews:  —  a  name  applied,  among  other  sects,  to  the 
Ebionitf.s.  q.  v. 

Jn  <las-Oi>loi*0<l,  a.  Red-haired. —  Dryden. 

.iiulas  Kcariot.  (Scnpt.)  One  of  the  twelve  apos¬ 
tles,  and  betrayer  of  his  master,  seems  to  have  possessed 
the  full  confidence  of  his  iellow-apostles,  and  was  en¬ 
trusted  by  l hem  with  all  the  presents  which  were  made 
them,  and  all  their  means  of  subsistence;  and  when  the 
twelve  were  sent  out  to  preach  and  to  work  miracles,  J 
appears  to  have  been  among  them, and  to  have  received 
the  same  powers.  For  the  paltry  sum  of  about  $15,  he 
engaged  with  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  to  guide  them  to  a 
place  where  they  could  seize  his  Lord  by  night,  without 
danger  of  a  tumult.  But  when  he  learned  the  result,  a 
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terrible  remorse  took  possession  of  him  ;  no*  succeeding 
in  undoing  his  fatal  work  with  the  priests,  breast  down 
before  them  the  price  of  blood,  crossed  the  gloomy  val¬ 
ley  of  llinnom,  and  hung  himself  ( Matt,  xxvii.  3-10) ; 
or  tel  I  headlong  and  burst  asunder  ( LuLe  xxn. ;  in  Acts  i. 
18).  Many  interpreters  suppose  that  the  motive  of  his  be¬ 
trayal  was  to  oblige  Jesus,  in  self-defence,  to  announce 
himself  as  the  expected  Messiah,  to  surmount  the 
emergency  by  his  miraculous  powers,  and  to  open  to 
himself,  tiie  apostles,  and  the  Jewish  kingdom,  the  an¬ 
ticipated  career  of  aggrandizement. 

Judas  Marcabsetis.  See  Maccabjeus. 
Judas-tree,  n.  (Dot.)  See  Cercis. 

J  tide,  (St..)or  JUD  vs.  an  apostle  of  J  esus  Christ,  brother 
of  St.  James  the  Less,  and,  according  to  many  of  the 
fathers,  son  of  Joseph,  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
He  took  the  East  as  the  theatre  of  his  mission,  and 
preached  the  new  doctrine  to  the  heathen  of  Idumea, 
Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  with  Syria,  and  Libya;  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  martyred  at  Ber^tus  about  the 
year  80. 

J.  (Episth.  of.)  (Script.)  The  name  of  one  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  whose  canonical  authority 
has  been  much  disputed  in  ancient  and  inure  recent 
times,  it  is  placed  by  Eusebius  among  the  controverted 
books,  as  having  been  rejected  by  many  of  the  ancients; 
and  Luther,  Grot  ins,  Dahl,  Miclmelis,  also  call  it  in 
question.  The  doubts  thrown  upon  its  genuineness, 
however,  arise  solely  from  the  writers  being  supposed 
to  quote  two  apocryphal  hooks.  As  regards  the  pro¬ 
phecy  of  Enoch,  the  language  of  the  author  does  not 
imply  that  ho  is  quoting  from  any  book:  the  fact  may 
have  been  handed  down  by  tradition  among  the  Jews, 
and  the  words  may  have  afterwards  been  copied  by  the 
author  of  the  apocryphal  hook  of  Enoch,  in  order  to 
give  color  to  bis  forgery.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
the  notice  of  the  dispute  between  the  archangel  Michael 
and  the  devil,  respecting  the  body  of  Moses,  which  s«»mo 
consider  to  have  been  taken  from  a  book  entitled  the 
Assumption  or  Ascension  of  Moses.  The  author  of  this 
book  simply  calls  himself  Jude,  the  brother  of  James, 
and  servant  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  h«*nce  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  he  was  Jude  the  apostle,  or  Jude  the 
Lord's  brother,  if,  indeed,  these  were  two  distinct  per¬ 
sons,  which  is  by  no  means  clear.  Some  suppose  the 
b<*dv  to  have  been  written  about  64  or  66,  others  not 
till  about  90.  The  design  of  the  epistle  is  to  guard  be¬ 
lievers  against  the  false  teachers  who  had  begun  to  in¬ 
sinuate  themselves  in  the  Church,  and  were  disseminat¬ 
ing  dangerous  tenetsof  insubordination  and  licentious¬ 
ness.  The  epistle  concludes  with  admonitions  and 
counsels  to  believers  to  persevere  in  faith  and  godliness, 
and  to  rescue  others  from  the  snares  of  false  teachers. 
The  language  of  the  epistle  is  animated,  the  expressions 
are  remarkably  strong,  and  the  figures  and  comparisons 
bold,  apt,  and  striking. 

Jude'an,  n.  A  native  of  Judea;  a  Jew. 

Judex,  J  iidocium.  ( ju'del*  s,ju-dit/i'e-um .)  (Roman 
Law.)  It  appears  that  there  was  no  class  among  the 
ancient  Homans  corresponding  to  our  judges.  Thejn- 
dices  were  not  necessarily  lawyers,  and  it  would  seem 
that  any  Konmn  citizen  might  act  as  a  judex  in  civil 
causes.  The  indices  were  allowed  to  have  their  asses¬ 
sors,  learned  In  t lie  law,  to  devise  with.  A  judex  judged 
both  of  facts  and  law,  but  only  in  such  cases  as  were  of 
smaller  importance.  An  arbiter  determined  what 
seemed  equitable  in  a  matter  not  sufficiently  defined  by 
law.  The  reenperatores  were  another  class  of  judges, 
and  were  so  called  because  by  them  everyone  recovered 
bis  own.  The  centumviri  were  judges  chosen  from  the 
thirty-five  tribes,  three  Iron:  each  ;  being  in  all  105,  but 
named  by  a  round  number,  J00.  They  lorined  a  court 
in  which  weighty  matters  of  the  law  were  decided.  The 
judicia  were  of  two  kinds, privata  (private)  and  publica 
(public),  the  former  being  civil  trials,  having  relation 
to  differences  between  private  individuals,  the  latter 
criminal  trials.  The  Album  Judtcum  was  the  body  out 
of  which  judice8  were  to  be  chosen. 

Jtirig'e,  (juj.)  n.  [Yr.juye ;  Lat.  judex.]  (Z^aic.)  One 
invested  with  authority  to  try  any  cause  in  question  in 
a  court  of  judicature,  and  to  pronounce  sentence  or 
judgment  thereon.  Judges  are  not  liable  to  prosecu¬ 
tion  tor  anything  done  by  them  as  judges,  at  least  with¬ 
in  their  own  jurisdiction :  nor  are  they  in  any  way  pun¬ 
ishable  for  a  mere  error  of  judgment  or  for  wrongful 
imprisonment.  Judges  are,  however,  punishable  for 
wilful  offences  against  the  duties  of  their  stations. 
Bribery  is  punishable  by  loss  of  office,  fine,  and  im¬ 
prisonment.  A  judge  ought  to  judge  by  law,  and  not 
by  examples,  (Jtulex  est  lex  toque  ns.)  —  Judges  are  ap¬ 
pointed  or  elected  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  the  U.  States. 
For  the  Federal  courts  they  are  appointed  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate;  in  some 
of  the  States,  they  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  the 
governor  and  senate,  or  by  the  legislature.  The  judges 
of  the  Federal  courts  and  of  the  courts  of  some  of  the 
States  bold  their  offices  during  g«>od  behavior;  of  others, 
as  in  New  York,  during  good  behavior,  or  until  they 
shall  attain  a  certain  age;  and  of  others,  fora  limited 
term  of  years.  —  The  term  is  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Being, — and  to  one  who  has  skill  to  decide  on  the 
merits  of  a  question,  or  on  t  lie  value  of  anything:  one 
who  can  discern  truth  and  propriety. 

— v.  n.  [  Yr.juger ;  It.  yiudicor*  ;  Lat.  judico  ;  jusdico  — 
jus ,  right,  law,  justice,  and  dico.  to  proclaim,  to  make 
known  J  To  declare  or  set  forth  with  authority  the 
law  in  any  particular  case ;  to  practise  judicial  investi¬ 
gation;  to  examine  judicially;  to  decide;  to  hear  and 
determine,  as  in  cases  on  trial;  to  pass  sentence;  to 
distinguish  between  truth  and  falsehood  by  investiga¬ 
tion. —  To  form  an  opinion;  to  bring  to  issue  the  rea- 
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zoning  or  deliberations  of  the  mind  ;  to  discern  ;  to  dis¬ 
tinguish;  to  consider  accurately,  lor  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  opinion  or  conclusion. 

— v.  a.  To  hear  and  determine, as  a  case;  to  examine  and 
decide;  to  try ;  to  examine  and  pass  sentence  on;  t  » 
doom  to  punishment;  to  punish. —  Rightly  to  under¬ 
stand  and  discern  ;  to  esteem  ;  t*»  think  ;  .to  reckon  ;  to 
rule  or  govern.  —  To  censure  rashly;  to  pass  severe 
sentence  on. 

“  Judge  not.  that  ye  be  not  judged —  Matthew. 

Judd  er,  n.  One  who  forms  judgment,  or  pusses  sen¬ 
tence. 

Jml;res  <  Rook  of.)  (Script.)  One  of  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  containing  a  history  of  the 
children  of  Israel  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  time 
of  Eli,  during  which  time  the  government  of  the  people 
was  in  the  hands  of  judges;  whence  the  book  takes  its 
name.  It  comprises  the  history  of  about  three  hundred 
years,  and  consists  of  three  parts.  The  first  contains 
the  history  of  the  elders  who  ruled  the  Israelites  alter 
the  death  of  Joshua,  and  the  subsequent  transactions 
to  the  commencement  of  their  troubles  (i.-iii.  4).  In 
the  second  part  of  the  book  we  have  the  history  of  the 
judges  from  Othniel  to  Eli  (iii.  3-xvi.);  being  Olhniel 
(iii.  9),  Ehud  (iii.  15),  Shamgar  (iii.  31).  Deborah  (iv.  4), 
Barak  (iv.  fi),  Gideon  (vi.  2),  Abimelech  (vi.  12-ix.),  Tola 
(x.  1),  Jair  (X.  3),  Jephthah  xii.  7),  Ibzan  (xii.  i*),  Elou 
(xii.  11),  Abdon  (xii.  13),  Samson  (xv.  20).  The  third 
part  gives  an  account  of  an  idol  that  was  worshipped, 
first  in  the  family  of  Micali  (xvii.),  and  afterwards  in 
the  tribe  of  Dan  (xviii);  followed  by  an  account  ol 
a  barbarous  act  committed  by  the  Benjuniites  of  Gibeah, 
which  led  to  a  war  between  them  anil  the  other  tribes, 
in  which  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  almost  extirpated 
(xix.-xxi.).  In  this  book  we  find  most  remarkable  in¬ 
stances  of  God's  dealing  with  the  children  of  Israel. 
IDs  justice  and  mercy  are  alternately  and  strikingly 
displayed;  the  people  sinned,  and  were  punished;  they 
repented  and  found  mercy.  We  have  also  presented  to 
us  some  illustrious  examples  of  laith  and  goodness  in 
the  characters  of  Gideon,  Barak,  Samson,  Jephthah,  Ac. 
The  authorship  of  the  book,  and  the  time  at  which  it 
was  written,  are  subjects  ou  which  considerable  diver¬ 
sity  of  opinion  exists.  The  general  opinion,  and  that 
which  is  held  by  the  Jews,  is  that  it  was  written  by 
Samuel,  the  successor  of  Eli,  though  some  have  ascribed  , 
it  to  Phinehas,  Hezekiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Ezra,  Ac. ; 
being  compiled  from  the  public  registers  or  records  of 
the  events.  The  canonical  authority  of  the  book  is  un¬ 
doubted. 

•I mice's n.  The  office  of  a  judge. 

1  Ildg'liaent,  n.  [Fr  .juyenient.)  Act  of  judging;  act 
or  process  of  the  mind  in  comparing  its  ideas,  to  find 
their  agreement  or  disagreement,  or  in  examining  facts 
to  ascertain  truth;  the  facility  of  the  mind  by  which 
man  is  enabled  to  compare  ideas  and  ascertain  the  re¬ 
lations  of  terms  and  propositions;  the  determination  of  I 
the  mind,  formed  from  comparing  the  relations  of  ideas.  | 
or  the  comparison  of  facts  and  arguments;  discrimina¬ 
tion  ;  discernment.  —  The  right  or  power  of  passing 
sentence. — Opinion;  notion;  estimate. — The  final  trial 
of  the  human  race. 

{Law.)  The  sentence  pronounced  by  a  court  of  law 
upon  the  matter  contained  in  the  record,  or  in  any  case 
tried  by  the  court.  J.  are  of  four  sorts  :  —  On  demurrer, 
where  the  fact s  are  confessed  by  the  parties  and  the  law 
determined  by  the  court;  2.  on  verdict  where  the  law 
is  admitted  by  the  parties  arid  the  facts  disputed;  3.  by 
confession  or  default,  where  both  the  fact  ami  the  law 
arising  thereon  are  admitted  by  defendant;  and,  6.  on 
non-suit  or  retraxit,  where  the  plaintiff  i<  convinced 
that  either  fiict  or  law.  or  both,  are  insufficient  to  sup¬ 
port  his  action,  and  therefore  abandons  or  withdraws 
his  prosecution.  All  J.  are  either  interlocutory  or  final. 
Interlocutory  J.  are  such  as  are  given  in  the  middle  of  a 
cause.  Final  J.  on  the  other  hand,  are  such  as  at  once 
put  an  end  to  the  action,  by  declaring  that  the  plaintiff 
has  either  entitled  himself,  or  has  not,  to  recover  the 
remedy  lie  sues  for.  J  may,  for  certain  causes,  be  suspen¬ 
ded  or  finally  arrested.  The  judge  may  also  order  i in 
mediate  judgment  and  execution.  If  any  defect  ol  jus¬ 
tice  happened  at  the  trial,  by  surprise,  inadvertence,  or 
misconduct,  the  party  may  have  relief  by  a  new  trial ; 
or  if,  notwithstanding  t lie  issue  of  tact  be  regularly 
decided,  it  appears  that  the  complaint  was  either  not 
actionable  in  itself,  or  not  made  with  sufficient  preci¬ 
sion  and  accuracy,  the  party  may  supersede  it  by  arrest¬ 
ing  or  staying  the  judgment.  A  sufficient  ground  may. 
however,  be  laid  before  the  court  to  satisfy  them  that 
it  is  necessary  to  justice  that  the  Cause  should  be  far¬ 
ther  considered.  The  costs  ot  the  suit  (after  being  taxed) 1 
generally  fall  to  be  paid  by  the  party  against  whom 
judgment  is  delivered.  Judgment  being  signed,  the 
party  in  whose  favor  it  is  given  may  immediately  sue 
out  execution  thereon,  before  the  judgment  is  entered 
on  the  roll  In  criminal  cases,  judgment,  unless  any 
matter  be  offered  in  arrest  thereof,  follows  upon  convic¬ 
tion,  being  the  pronouncing  of  that  punishment  which 
is  express! v  ordained  by  law. 

{Log.)  That  operation  of  the  human  mind  through 
which,  by  joining  different  ideas  together,  it  affirms  or 
denies,  the  one  or  the  other;  as  when,  lor  instance,  hav¬ 
ing  the  ideas  of  the  earth  and  ronndness,  it  affirms  or 
denies  that  the  earth  is  round.  Our  J.,  according  to 
Aristotle,  are  either  problematical,  assertive,  or  demon- 
it  rati  ve.  The problematical  J .  is  merely  bas-d  upon  opin¬ 
ion*  but  it  may  be  the  expression  of  our  presentiment 
of  certainty,  aiid  may  afterwards  be  proved  to  demon¬ 
stration:  as  it  mav  be  only  an  opinion  in  which  we 
must  admit  the  possibility  of  error  at  the  moment  of 
making  our  decision.  Ths  fliltrfiw  J.  is  one  of  which  , 


we  are  fully  persuaded  ourselves,  but  cannot  give 
grounds  for  our  belief  that  shall  compel  men  in  general 
to  coincide  with  us.  The  demonstrative  J.  may  be  eith¬ 
er  cerisiin  in  itself,  as  a  mathematical  axiom  is.  or  capa¬ 
ble  of  proof  by  means  of  other  judgments,  as  the  theo¬ 
ries  of  mathematics  or  the  laws  of  physical  science. 
When  expressed  in  words,  a  judgment  is  called  a  propo¬ 
sition.  (See  Proposition.) 

«.  ( Theol .)  The  day  of  final  judg¬ 
ment  (brail  mankind. 

Jiid^'ineiit-iiall,  n.  A  ball  in  which  courts  are 
held. 

Judg  ment-seat,  n.  The  bench  on  which  judges 
sit;  a  tribunal. —  (Ayn. 

Jti'di  cable,  a.  That  may  be  judged,  (n.) 

Judicative,  a.  That  judges,  or  has  been  passed  to 
judge,  (r.) 

Judicatory,  a.  [ Fr.  judicatoire ;  L.  La t.judicatorius, 
from  judico.  J  Judicial  :  dispensing  justice. 

— n.  A  court  of  justice;  a  tribunal;  distribution  of  justice. 

Judicature,  ».  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  judicatures ,  the  action 
of  judging,  or  the  pi. ice  where  the  judgment  is  given, 
from  Lat  j»d>co,  to  judge  J  The  power  of  distributing 
justice  by  legal  trial  and  determination ;  a  court  of 
justice. 

Jtidi  eial,  a.  [Lat.  jwlirialis,  from  judicium,  a  judg¬ 
ment. J  Pertaining  to  courts  of  justice;  as,  judicial 
power. —  Practised  in  the  distribution  of  justice. —  Pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  court  of  justice.  —  Inflicted,  as  a  penal¬ 
ty,  or  in  judgment. 

Judicially,  adv.  In  the  form  of  legal  justice;  by 
way  of  penalty  or  judgment. 

Judiciary,  a.  [Fr.  judiciaire ;  Lat.  judiciarius,  from 
jutlieium,  judgment.]  Relating  to  courts  of  justice  or 
judicature;  passing  judgment  or  sentence. 

— u.  That  which  is  done  while  administering  justice. — 
That  branch  of  government  to  which  belongs  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice;  the  judges  taken  collectively; 
as,  the  liberties  of  the  people  are  secured  by  a  w’ise  and 
independent  judiciary. 

Judicious,  a.  [Fr.  judicieux,  from  judicium ,  a  judg¬ 
ment,  j  According  to  sound  judgment;  wise;  prudent; 
rational;  adapted  to  obtain  a  good  end  by  the  best 
means;  acting  according  to  sound  judgment ;  possessing 
sound  judgment;  directed  by  reason  and  wisdom;  dis¬ 
cerning:  sagacious. 

Judi'ciotisly,  aeft?.  With  good  judgment ;  with  dis¬ 
cretion  or  wisdom ;  skilfully. 

Judiciousness,  n.  Quality  of  being  judicious,  or  of 
acting,  or  being,  according  to  sound  judgment. 

Judi  cium  !>e'i.  [Lat.,  judgment  ot  God.]  A  term 
applied  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  all  extraordinary  trials 
of  secr<t  crimes,  as  those  of  arms,  single  combat,  ordeals, 
Ac  ,  in  which  it  was  believed  that  Heaven  would  mirac¬ 
ulously  interfere  to  clear  the  innocent  and  confotiud  the 
guilty. 

Judith,  a  Jewish  heroine,  who  lived  in  Bethnliah, 
wh**n  iiolofernes,  general  of  the  king  of  Syria,  laid  siege 
to  that  city.  J .,  in  order  to  deliver  her  country,  visited 
Iiolofernes.  who,  struck  by  her  beauty,  invited  her  to 
his  tent,  where,  while  he  was  sleeping,  she  cut  off  his 
head. 

J.,  Book  of.  (Script.)  One  of  the  apocryphal  books 
of  the  old  Testament,  giving  an  account  of  the  invasion 
of  Judaea  by  Iiolofernes,  general  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Assyria;  and  of  the  delivery  of  the  town  of 
Bethtilia,  in  Judge  t,  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian 
army,  and  the  death  of  Iiolofernes  through  the  strata¬ 
gem  and  courage  of  Judith,  an  inhabitant  of  that  town. 
The  historical  and  geographical  difficulties  of  this  book 
are  too  great  to  admit  of  it  being  literally  true,  or  even 
carefully  based  on  truth.  The  general  opinion  among 
critics  is,  that  it  is  a  Jewish  romance,  written,  probably, 
in  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  in  order  to  animate  the 
Jews  in  their  struggles  against  the  Syrians.  It  is  dis¬ 
puted  whether  the  original  language  of  this  book  was 
the  Chaldee  or  the  Greek.  The  Latin  translation  by 
Jerouie  is  from  t lie  Chaldee,  the  English  translation  in 
the  authorized  version  from  the  Greek.  The  two  differ 
from  each  other  in  many  respects  There  is  also  a  Syriac 
version,  which  was  made  from  the  Greek. 

Jml  sou,  AdoxiraM,  an  eminent  American  Baptist  mis¬ 
sionary.  b.  in  Malden,  Mass.,  1788.  He  was  educated  at 
Browii  University,  and  the  Theological  Seminary  of  An¬ 
dover,  and  in  1M2.  after  a  short  visit  to  England,  set 
out  to  found  a  mission  in  Birmah,  arriving  at  Rangoon 
in  the  summer  of  1813.  It  took  him  several  years  to 
master  the  language,  and  he  then  preached,  and  taught, 
and  set  up  a  printing-press.  The  great  fruit  of  his  labors 
was  the  Burmese  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  which  he  printed  in  1835,  and  a  second,  thor-  ■ 
roughly  revised,  in  1840.  He  also  undertook,  but  did 
not  quite  complete,  a  Birmese-Kiiglish  dictionary.  It 
was  published  in  1852.  Judson  was  at  first  a  Congre- 
gationalist.  but  he  joined  the  B  iptists  before  commenc¬ 
ing  his  missionary  task.  He  married  three  wives  in 
succession,  each  of  them  an  authoress.  A  memoir  of  his 
lift*  was  written  by  the  Rev.  F.  Wayland,  D.  1850. 

J  ud'son.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Him*  Earth  co.,  on  the  Minnesota  River,  about  11  m.  \\ . 
of  Mankato. 

Ju  dy's  (or  Jcd\h’s)  Gap,  in  Missouri,  a  village  or 
Hickory  co.,  about  90  ni.  S. "  .  of  Jefferson  City. 

Jii^.  n.'  [Dan  jugge.]  A  vessel  with  a  small  mouth  and 
a  swelling  belly,  tor  holding  liquors;  a  mug. 

_ v  7)  To  utter  asotind  resembling  this  word,  as  certain 

biriis  do,  —  especially  the  nightingale. 

— r.  a.  To  cook  by  putting  into  a  jug  immersed  in  boiling 

water. _ To  call  or  bring  together  by  Imitating  the  sound 

of  a  bird  —  Worcester. 

Ju<r  or  Yoog,  a  river  in  European  Russia,  rising  m 
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the  S.  of  the  govt.  or  Vologda,  and  after  a  X.N.K.  course 
of  220  in.,  joins  the  Sookhona  near  the  village  Oostioog- 
Velikee,  and  with  the  latter  stream  forms  the  Upper 
Dwitia,  which  flows  into  the  White  Sea  at  Archangel 

Jti'gnl.fi.  [Lat.  jngum,  a  yoke ]  (Anal)  Applied  to 
the  cheek-bone,  from  having  a  yoke-like  articulation  to 
the  temporal-hone  and  the  bom*  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Jn  ga'tn, ».  [Lat.,  yoked.]  ( Sumismat.)  Two  heads 
represented  upon  a  medal,  side  by  side,  or  joining  each 
other. — Brande. 

Ju'jgatod.  a.  Yoked  or  joined  together. 

Juggernaut',  a  town  of  llindostan.  prov.  of  Orissa, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  200  m  S.W.  of  Calcutta,  contain¬ 
ing  a  celebrated  temple. sacred  to  the  Hindoo  divinities. 
Lat.  19°  V'  N.,  Lon.  S5°  54'  E.  J.  is  one  of  the  most 
sacred  places  in  the  Indian  peninsula,  the  principal 
thoroughfare  be¬ 
ing  lined  oneither 
side  for  a  great 
length  with  relig¬ 
ious  he  uses,  ter¬ 
minating  in  the 
great  temple  of 
Juggernaut.  This 
immense  struc¬ 
ture  of  red  gran¬ 
ite,  dedicated  to 
the  god  Vishnu, 
the  chief  deity  of 
the  Hindoo  wor¬ 
ship,  was  built  in 
1198,  and  called 
J ,  or  “Lor  d  of 
the  U  n  i  ve  rse,” 
another  name  f«>r 
Vishnu.  Above 
4,()00  priests  are 
attached  to  this 
temple  of  J.  at 
Poor  EE,  as  the 
townis  sometimes 
called,  to  distin- 
tinguish  it  from  Fig.  1459.  —  the  idol  juggernaut. 
the  temple;  one 

order  or  set  of  these  priests,  called  Pundahs,  or  Pundits, 
in  the  autumn  of  every  year  b*ave  the  teiuplc.  and  fak¬ 
ing  different  roads,  spread  themselves  over  India,  every¬ 
where,  in  town  and  village,  expounding  their  dogmas, 
preaching  and  inculcating  the  necessity  of  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  holy  shrine  upon  the  days  of  the  religious  festival ; 
each  priest  at  the  proper  time  setting  out  on  his  return 
escorting  troops  of  devotees,  till  as  many  as  100.000  and 
120,000  pilgrims  are  sometimes  collected  in  the  town  at 
onetime.  This  ceremony  represents  t  lie  9th  incarnation  of 
Vishnu.  On  thedayofthe  festival. 3  cars.  bet. 50  or  <  0  it. 
in  height,  are  brought  to  the  gate  of  the  temple,  and  the 
several  idols  takenout.and  hoisted  by  machinery  into  their 
different  places;  J.,  the  chief  god,  with  his  golden  arms 
and  diamond  eyes,  being  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous 
situation  Long  ropes  are  then  attached  to  the  cars,  and 
instantly  grasped  by  the  struggling  and  panting  thou¬ 
sands,  numbers  being  crushed,  or  trod  to  death,  in  their 
wild  fury  to  be  one  of  those  blessed  laborers  The  huge 
machines  are  then  set  in  motion,  and  amid  shrill  iiiumc, 
rejoicing  shouts,  and  shrieks  of  enthusiastic  ecstasy, 
dragged  about  1  mile  to  the  summer-  or  count ry-hoii-e 
of  the  idol,  a  small  temple  at  the  entrance  of  a  sacred 
grove.  This  ceremony  is  repeated  for  several  days,  till 
the  close  of  the  festival.  The  Hindoo  believes,  that  being 
allowed  to  pull  the  idol  on  any  of  these  occasions,  expi¬ 
ates  all  sins  committed  in  life  up  to  the  moment  of 
touching  the  sacred  rope.  While  the  cerenioni«*^  last, 
the  pilgrims  are  not  allowed  to  taste  of  any  food,  but 
such  as  has  been  first  offered  up  before  the  divinity,  and 
this  they  are  compelled  to  buy  from  the  priests,  at  any 
price  their  avarice  may  tempt  them  to  demand;  and  as 
this  is  often  exorbitant  and  beyond  the  means  of  num¬ 
bers,  the  mortality  in  the  streets,  woods,  roads,  and  sur¬ 
rounding  dist..  from  famine  alone,  is  immense,  while 
those  who  fall  from  fatigue,  and  perish  where  they 
lie,  or  sink  under  the  infirmities  of  age,  travel,  and  dis¬ 
ease.  and  those  who  in  the  frantic  struggle  to  reach  tho 
pulling  ropes,  are  crushed  or  trodden  into  the  mire,  make 
the  annual  mortality  round  the  temple  of  J.  something 
fearful  to  contemplate,  and  can  only  be  conjectured  by 
the  skeletons  and  whitened  bones  that,  like  a  crop  of 
stones,  in  every  quarter  cover  the  surface  of  the  land, 
presenting  a  grim  and  ghastly  picture  to  the  eye  of  the 
pitving  beholder.  I'op.  Estimated  at  3d, 000. 

Jug  gle,  v.  ti.  [Q.  Yr.jongler ;  It.  gio'olare ;  probably 
from  L;it.  jocuior,  to  jest  or  joke.]  To  play  tricks  by 
sleight  of  baud;  to  amuse  and  make  sport  by  tricks, 
which  make  a  false  show  of  extraordinary  powers. — 
To  practise  artifice  or  imposture. 

— r.  a.  To  deceive  by  trick  or  artifice. 

— n.  A  trick  by  legerdemain;  an  act  of  prestidigitation. — 
An  imposture;  a  deception  ;  a  sliara. 

Jujg';gler,  «.  [Sp.  jugUir :  Provencal  joglar  ;  It.  gioca. 
lat'n  e;  0.  Vr.jnngUur,  from  Lat.  j  iruiitir.]  One  who 
practises  or  exhibits  tricks  by  sleight  of  hand;  one  who 
makes  sport  by  tricks  of  extraordinary  dexterity;  a 
prestidigitator;  —  hence,  a  cheat ;  a  deceiver;  a  trickfrh 
fellow.  —  The  juggler  s  art  is  one  of  great  antiquity, 
and  in  early  times  was  employed  as  a  means  of  sustain¬ 
ing  the  power  of  the  priesthood.  The  magicians  of  the 
anrient  Egyptians,  Persian*1,  Ac.,  were  of  this  class;  ani 
doubtless  most  of  the  miracles  ascribed  to  the  heathen 
deities  were  effected  by  sleight  of  liana.  The  investiga¬ 
tions  of  Salverio  have  shown  in  what  n.aiuier  most  of 
these  could  have  been  done,  and  w  ith  what  effect,  in  the 
depths  of  temples,  before  witnesses  filled  with  awe  anii 
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devoid  of  doubt.  Feats  of  agility,  as  tossing  knives  and 
balls,  balancing  the  body  in  the  most  dangerous  posi¬ 
tions.  were  practised  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern 
times.  Aucient  jugglers  performed  extraordinary  feats 
by  mechanism,  which  is  defined  by  Cassiodorus  as  “  the 
science  of  constructing  machines  whose  effects  shall 
seem  to  reverse  the  order  of  nature.”  The  Egyptian 
priests  made  gods  and  statues  which  prophesied  and  ex¬ 
plained  dreams.  In  the  East,  particularly  in  India  and 
China,  jugglery  is  largely  practised,  and  brought  to 
great  perfection  as  an  art.  Many  of  the  tricks  of  mod¬ 
ern  Eastern  jugglers  have  not  yet  been  found  out.  The 
more  remarkable  jugglers  of  modern  times  have  been 
Pinetti,  Eckhartshausen,  and  the  famed  Katterfelto. 
More  recently  we  have  had  Bosco,  Houdin,  Anderson, 
Hermann,  Heller,  Bartolommeo,  Blitz,  Ac.  The  reader 
will  find  in  Beckmann's  History  of  Inventions  a  learned 
and  curious  account  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
principal  feats  of  jugglers  both  ancient  and  modern. 

Jtig'gleress,  n.  A  female  who  practises  jugglery. 

Juy '^lery.  n.  The  art  or  the  feats  of  a  juggler;  leger¬ 
demain  ;  prestidigitation. 

Jil^lin^ly,  adv.  In  a  deceptive  manner. 

Jll£  lamla'coir,  n.  [Lat.  Juris  glans  ;  i.e.,  the  nut  of 
Jove;  a  name  given  it  by  way  of  eminence.]  {But.)  The 
Walnut  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Que.maUs. 
Dug.  One  cell  in  the  ovary,  ami  one  solitary  erect  ovule 
They  consist  of  fine  trees  with  the  following  character¬ 
istics  :  Leaves,  alternate,  pinnate,  exstipulate  (fig  1286) ; 
flowers,  unisexual;  the  male  in  amenta  with  calyx  2-6 
partite,  irregular  —  the  female  solitary,  or  in  small  ter¬ 
minal  clusters;  calyx  superior,  regular,  3-  to  5-lobed ; 
ovary  inferior,  2-  to  4-celled  at  base,  and  1-eelled  above; 
ovule  solitary,  erect:  the  fruit  called  tryma ;  seed  2-  to 
4-lobed,  without  albumen:  embryo  with  sinuous,  oily 
cotyledons,  and  a  short  superior  radicle.  The  order  in¬ 
cludes  4  genera  and  27  species,  chiefly  native  of  North 
America;  a  few  are  found  in  the  E.  Indies,  Persia,  anti 
the  Caucasus.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  timber 
and  oily  edible  seeds.  —  See  Cary  \,  anti  Juglvns. 

J ug land  in.  n.  (From  Lat.  juglatis.]  (Chem.)  A 
secreted  matter  in  the  green  shell  of  the  walnut,  which 
becomes  rapidly  brown  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is 
used  medicinally  ns  an  alterative,  and,  cosmetically,  as 
a  black  hair-dye. 

Julians.  w.  (liot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Juglundacese.  They  are  trees  of  large  size,  with  alter¬ 
nate,  unequally  pinnate  leaves;  leaflets  numerous;  ste¬ 
rile  aments  axillary;  fertile  flowers  terminal.  J.N'gra, 
the  Black  Walnut,  is  common  in  Middle  and  Western 
States,  ami  is  valuable  for  its  timber,  which  is  hard,  of 
a  rich  deep  brown,  and  beautifully  marked.  It  is  much 
used  for  ornamental  furniture,  handles  of  t*»«»ls,  and  gun- 
stocks.  J.  Alba ,  the  White  Walnut  or  Butternut,  is 
another  useful  timber  tree  with  edible  seeds.  The  inner 
hark  of  the  root  is  used  here  as  a  mild  purgativ**. 

Jug:  t  nu  n.  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Hunterdon  co., 
abt.  12  m.  N.W.  of  Flemington. 

Ju  gular,  a.  [Kr .  jnguhure,  from  Lat.  jugulwn,  the 
coilar-boue,  the  throat,  from  jungo ,  to  join.  See  Join  ] 
(Anal.)  Pertaining  to  the  collar-bone,  or  the  bone  which 
joins  together  the  shoulders  and  the  breast;  pertaining 
to  the  throat  or  neck,  as  the  jugular  veins. 

Ju'giilar,  n.  (Anal.)  One  of  the  two  veins,  called  re- j 
spectively,  the  external  ami  i nternal,  which  bring  the 
blood  from  the  head,  descending  upon  the  sides  of  tin- 
neck.  By  their  union  with  the  subclavian  veins  they 
form  the  vena  car  a,  which  terminates  in  the  superior 
part  of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart.  (See  Fig.  201.) 

(Zool.)  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  a  certain  fish 
which  has  the  ventral  fin  anterior  to  the  pectoral. 

Jugulate,  v.  a.  [Lat .jugulare,  to  cut  the  throat.]  To 
kill  by  cutting  the  throat  of. 

Juice,  n.  [ Fr  jus ;  Lat.. jus,  broth,  juice,  liquid.]  The 
sap  of  veg<‘tahh‘B  ;  the  fluid  part  of  animal  substances. 
Jugur'tlia.  See  Supplement. 

Jui'einess,  n.  State  of  abounding  with  juice  ;  succu¬ 
lence  in  plants. 

Jui  cy,  a.  Abounding  with  juice;  moist ;  succulent. 

Jujube.  n.  [It.  guiggiula ;  Lat.  zizyphum;  Gr.  ziru- 
phnn :  Ar.  gkunnab.  ]  (But.)  The  fruit  of  the  Zizyphu* 
vulgaris;  it  resembles  a  small  plum,  and  is  occasionally 
used  as  a  sweetmeat.  What  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
jujube  paste  professes  to  be  the  dried  jelly  of  this  fruit, 
but  is  in  fact  a  mixture  of  gum-arabic  and  sugar  slightly 
colored 

Ju. juy,  (hoo-hwee',)  a  town  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
ai»t.  40  m.  E.N.E.  of  Salta. 

J II  juy.  or  Rio  Grknde  de  JuJUY,  (ree'n  gran'da  da  hoo- 
hwe.e\)  a  river  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  rises  near 
the  frontier  of  Bolivia,  and  flowing  S.E  abt.  300  m  ,  joins 
the  Verinejo,  abt.  35  m.  below  S.  Lucas. 

Jilke.  v.  n.  (From  Vr.juche.r,  to  perch  ]  To  perch  on 
anything,  after  the  manner  of  birds. 

— [From  Scot,  joule,  to  bow.J  To  duck  the  head  by  bending 
the  neck. 

Jti'lcp,  n  [Fr..  from  L.  Lat  julapinm ,  from  Av.julab.) 
(Med.)  A  demulcent,  acidulous,  or  mucilaginous  mix¬ 
ture.  ( Dunglison .) — A  fancy  beverage  composed  of 
whisky,  brandy,  or  other  spirituous  liquor,  mixed  with 
sugar,  crushed  ice,  and  sprigs  of  young  mint:  —  called 
also  tnmt-julep.  (U  States.) 

Jill ?s'lmrg,  in  Colorado  Territory ,  a  post-village  of 
Weld  co.,  abt.  150  in.  E.N.K.  of  Denver  City. 

Juli,  ( hno'lee ,)  a  town  of  Peru,  oil  Lake  Titicaca,  abt.  46 
m.  S.E.  of  Puno. 

Ju  lia,  the  daughter  of  Caesar  and  Cornelia,  the  most 
virtuous  and  accomplished  lady  of  Rome;  she  was  twice 
married,  first  to  Cornelius  Scipio, and  secondly  t<»  Porti- 
pey  the  Great,  whom  she  attended  to  Egypt,  and  beheld 
from  the  deck  of  her  galley  his  treacherous  murder. 


Ju'lia.  the  daughter  of  Augustus  Caesar,  and  as  nniver-l 
sally  execrated  for  her  gross  licentiousness  and  pro¬ 
fligacy  us  the  other  Julia  was  renowned  for  her  chastity. 
She  was  thrice  married,  though  the  list  of  her  lovers 
was  beyond  calculation;  on  which  account  her  father 
banished  her  from  Rome.  Her  first  husband  was  Me¬ 
t'd  I  us,  her  next  Agrippa,  and  her  last  Tiberius  Caesar, 
who,  when  he  attained  the  purple,  allowed  her  to  die  of 
starvation.  She  had  a  daughter  equally  infamous 
Jll'lia.  a  virgin  martyr  of  Carthage.  When  that  place 
was  taken  by  Gensenc,  she  was  Hold  to  a  heathen  mer¬ 
chant,  and  carried  into  Syria.  Refusing  to  take  part  in 
tiie  festivals  instituted  in  honor  of  the  female  deities, 
she  was  put  to  death  about  440. 

Julia  l>om'na. second  wife  of  the  emperor  Sevcrus,  j 
and  mother  of  Caracal  I  a  an»l  Geta,  distinguished  as  the  I 
patroness  of  arts  and  sciences.  B.  170;  d.  217,  a.  d.  , 
Julia  i»eus.  ( Anr .  Hist.)  One  of  the  most  ancient  pa¬ 
trician  houses  at  Rome,  was  of  Alban  origin,  and  was! 
removed  to  Rome  by  lull  us  Hostilius  upon  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Alba  Longa.  It  claimed  descent  from  the  myth- 1 
ical  Inins,  the  son  of  Venus  and  Anchises.  The  most 
distinguished  family  of  the  Gens  was  that  of  Ciesar. 
Julian,  or  Julian'iis.  Flavius  Claudius,  suruamed 
the  Apostate. ,  Roman  emperor,  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Constantins,  brother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  b.  in  331. 
He  was  educated  in  the  tenets  of  Christianity,  hut  apos¬ 
tatized  to  Paganism.  In  354  he  was  declared  Cfesar.  and 
sent  to  Gaul,  w  here  he  obtained  several  victories  over 
theGermans;  and,  in  361,  the  troops  in  Gaul  revolted  | 
from  Constantins,  and  declared  tor  Julian.  During  the 
lifetime  of  Ins  cousin,  Constantins,  lie  made  profession  J 
of  the  orthodox  faith;  but,  on  succeeding  to  the  throne,  | 
lie  threw  otf  all  disguise,  re-opened  the  heat  lieu  temples, 
and  sought  to  restore  the  heathen  worship  in  all  itsj 
splendor;  while  he  labored,  both  by  his  pen  and  author-, 
ity.  to  destroy  Christianity.  He  took  from  the  Chris- 1 
tian  churches  their  riches,  which  were  often  very  great,  ■ 
and  divided  them  among  his  soldiers.  He  sought  like¬ 
wise  to  induce  the  Christians,  by  flattery  or  by  favor,  to  ; 
embrace  paganism;  but  failing  in  the  attempt,  he  shut 
up  their  schools,  prohibited  the  followers  of  that  religion 
from  teaching  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  published  an 
edict  tiiat  the  name  of  Christian  should  be  abolished. 
His  malice  was  further  evinced  l»y  extraordinary  indul¬ 
gence  to  the  Jews,  and  an  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  that  the  prophecy  of  Christ  might  he  falsi¬ 
fied;  but  it  is  said  that  flames  of  fire  rose  from  beneath, 
and  consumed  some  of  the  workmen,  by  which  miracu¬ 
lous  interposition  the  design  was  frustrated.  He  did 
not  long  survive  his  disappointment,  being  killed  in  363, 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Persians.  The  character 
of  Julian  is  full  of  contradictions,  lie  displayed  learn¬ 
ing,  magnanimity,  justice,  and  mercy:  yet  we  find  him 
insincere,  superstitious,  vain,  and  atiibi.ious. 

Julian.  Cardinal,  b.  1398,  was  deputed  by  Tope  Eu¬ 
gene  IV.  to  counsel  Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary,  to  break 
the  peace  concluded  with  Amurath  II.  A  long  and  dis¬ 
astrous  war  was  the  result,  during  which  the  Christian 
army  was  defeated  at  Varna,  in  1444.  He  presided  at 
the  council  of  Basle. 

Julian.  ( juVyan ,)  a.  [Lat.  Julian  us  from  Julian  A  Re- 1 
luting  or  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  Julius  Caesar;  I 
as.  the  Julian  calendar. 

Jti'lian.  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Moultrie  co.,  about  66 
m.  K  by  S.  of  Springfield. 

Ju  lian  AIj>h,  ! Geog.)  Sec  Alps. 

Ju  lian  I’aiemlar,  n.  (Oh mu.)  See  Calfndvr. 

Ju  lian  Epoch,  n.  ( Chron .)  The  epoch  or  commence- 1 
nient  of  the  Julian  calendar.  —  The  first  Julian  year 
began  with  the  1st  Jan  ,  46  b.<\.  and  the  76Sth  from  the 
year  assigned  to  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

Ju  lian  Furnace,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Centre  co.,  abt. 95  m.  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

J n  I  ian  Perioil.  (Chron.)  An  arbitrary  period  of 
time  invented  by  Joseph  Scaliger,  about  1856,  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  multiplying  the  solar  cycle  28  by  the  lunar 
or  metonie  cycle  19. 

Ju  lian  Year.  (Chron.)  See  Year. 

Jul i  on.  Stanislas  Aignvn,  a  distinguished  French  Ori¬ 
entalist,  and  member  of  the  Institute,  B.  at  Orleans, 
1799.  He  early  acquired  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  lan¬ 
guages,  and,  in  1821,  was  appointed  assistant  to  Prof. 
Gail,  of  the  College  de  France.  In  1832,  on  the  death  of 
M.  Abel  Reniusat,  J.  succeeded  to  t lie  vacant  chair,  and 
in  1839  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academic  des  In¬ 
scriptions.  J ,  who  has  received  numerous  foreign  dec¬ 
orations,  is  author  of  a  translation  from  the  Chinese  of 
Kang-ing-  Pirn,  or  “The  Book  of  Rewards  and  Punish¬ 
ments;”  V Hi <toire.  de.  la  Vie.  d' Hioue.u-Tsang  et  de  ses  \ 
Voyages  (1853) ;  Memoires  sur  les  C<mtr£es  Occidentales ' 
(1859);  Truitt  sur  V Art  de  fabnguer  la  Porcelains 
(1856),  &c. 

Ju'lier*,  [Ger.  Jillich,]  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  cap. 
circle,  on  the  Roer,  a  tributary  of  tin*  Mouse,  24  m.  W. 
of  Cologne,  and  17  N.E.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Manuf. 
Woollen  cloth,  leather,  and  vinegar.  Pop.  5.699.  J.  is 
believed  to  be  identical  with  Juliacum ,  in  Antonine's 
Itinerary. 

Ju  liet,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Lawrence  co. 

Ju  liet,  or  Joliet,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Lawrence 
co.,  abt.  65  m.  N.W.  of  New  Albany. 

Ju'Liet,  or  Indian  Furnace,  &  village  of  Lawrence  co., 
abt.  6  m.  S.  of  Bedford. 

Julius  II.,  Pope,  succeeded  to  the  papal  see  on  the  death 
of  Mark,  in  337.  Celebrated  for  the  part  he  took  in  the 
I  Athanasian  Controversy.  Died  352. 

Julius  II.,  Guliano  della  Retire,  was  nephew  of  Pope  Six- 
i  tils  IV..  and  was  born  near  Savona  about  1441.  He  was 
bishop  successively  of  several  sees,  last  of  Avignon,  and 
[  in  1471  became  cardinal.  He  had  been  exiled  by  Alex- 
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ander  VI.,  but  had  influence  to  procure  the  election  of 
Pius  III.,  in  September,  1503, and  on  his  death,  a  month 
later,  succeeded  him.  The  pontificate  of  Julius  II.  was 
almost  wholly  occupied  with  wars.  He  recovered  part 
of  the  Romagna  from  Cesure  Borgia,  Bologna  from  the 
B**ntivoglio, and  Perugia  from  the Baglioui.  Against  the 
\enetiaiis,  who  held  part  of  the  Romagna,  heconcluded, 
in  150s.  the  iniquitous  League  of  Camhray,  with  the 
emperor,  Louis  XII.  of  France. and  the  kingot  Aragon, 
and  also  published  a  terrible  bull.  After  much  fighting, 
the  \  enetiuns  submitted,  and  lie  made  peace  w  ith  them 
in  1510.  He  then  made  war  on  the  French,  to  drive 
them  out  of  Italy:  conducted  in  person  the  siege  of  La 
Mirandola,  and  look  it  in  1511  ;  saw  his  army  defeated 
at  Bologna,  and  the  city  again  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  and  w  as  compel  led  to  retire  to  Koine.  A  council 
being  convoked  at  Pisa  by  the  king  of  France.  Julius 
convoked  another  at  Rome;  excommunicated  Louis 
XII.,  and  put  his  kingdom  under  an  interdict  in  1512; 
and  died  early  in  the  following  year.  As  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  ruler,  J.  lias  little  to  recommend  him  in  the  eyes 
of  churchmen.  As  a  political  sovereign,  he  is  described 
by  Ranke  as  “a  noble  soul,  full  of  lofty  plans  for  the 
glory  and  weal  of  Italy;”  and  Professor  Leo  considers 
him,  with  all  his  detects,  as  one  of  the  noblest  charac¬ 
ters  of  that  age  in  Italy.  He  was  a  liberal  and  judicious 
patron  of  art,  and  a  friend  of  the  rising  literature  of  the 
time.  The  rebuilding  of  8t  Peter's  at  Rome  was  com¬ 
menced  by  J.  after  the  design  id-  Bramante;  and  Michael 
Angelo  and  Baphael  were  among  the  great  artists  who 
found  in  him  a  patron. 

jlii’S  III.,  previously  known  as  Cardinal  del  Monte,  was 
chamberlain  to  Julius  II.,  whose  name  he  consequently 
assumed,  lie  took  little  part  in  public  business,  but 
led  a  liTe  of  indolence  at  tbe  villa  still  known  by  lii9 
name.  D.  1555. 

li  lilistowu.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Bur¬ 
lington  co.,  abt  6  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Mount  Holly, 
liliiu'der.  Jlilin'der.  a  town  in  the  Punjab, 80  m. 
from  Lahore;  estimated  pop.  40,000. 

J  il  l  ns*  n.  (  Hot.)  Same  as  Amknt ,q.v. 

(Auat.)  The  first  down  or  beard  of  adolescence. 

July .  n.  [Lat.  Julius.]  (Calendar.)  The  name  of  the 
seventh  month  of  the  year.  It  formed  the  fifth  month 
of  the  old  Roman  year,  and  was  called  (Juintilis  by  tbe 
Romans;  but  shortly  after  the  calendar  had  been  re¬ 
arranged  by  Julius  Caesar,  the  name  Julius  was  given  to 
this  month  by  Marc  Anthony, in  honor  of  Ca?sar,  whoso 
birthday  fell  on  it.  It  contains  thirty-one  days. 

July '-flower,  n.  Same  as  Gillyflower,  7.  r. 

Jumart,//.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  The  chimerical  off¬ 
spring  of  a  bull  and  a  mare. 

Juin'ble.  r.  «.  [Old  Eng .  j  ombre.  probably  from  Fr. 
emitter — Lat.  cutnulare ,  to  heap  or  pile  up,  to  amass.] 
To  heap  up;  to  mix  in  a  confused  mass;  to  put  of 
throw  together  without  order. 

— v.n.  To  meet,  mix,  or  unite  in  a  confused  manner. 

— n.  Confused  mixture;  mass,  or  collection  without  order. 

— A  small,  sw’eet,  gingerbread-cake. 

J 11  *n  l»l or,  n.  One  who  mixes  things  in  confusion. 

J  lim  bi  ingly,  adv.  In  a  confused  manner  ;  promis¬ 
cuously. 

Jumbosecr',  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province  Gujerat, 
pres,  of  Bombay,  on  a  river  of  same  name,  35  m.  N.W. 
of  Baroda.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with 
Bombay,  to  which  it  sends  cotton,  grain,  oil,  and  cloth. 
Pop.  12,000. 

J  mil 'el,  or  Jtimcfz.  a  town  of  Belgium,  province 
ILiinaiilt,3  in.  N.  of  Charleroi.  It  contains  glass-works, 
distilleries,  and  extensive  coal-mines.  Pop.  9,000. 

.7 11  mi  I  la.  a  town  of  Spain,  province  Murcia,  3^  m.  N. 
by  W.  of  Murcia,  and  75  S  S.W.  of  Valencia.  Manuf. 
Oil  ami  soap.  Pop.  10,093. 

Jum  na.  [Sansk.  Yamuna,  the  Jumanes  of  Pliny.]  A 
large  river  of  Hindostan,  and  the  chief  tributary  of 
the  Ganges.  It  rises  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Himalayas, 
in  about  30°  55'  .V  Lat.,  and  Lon.  7S°  24'  E..  and  after  a 
course  of  780  m., falls  into  the  Ganges  at  Allahabad.  The 
cities  of  Delhi.  Agra,  Allahabad.  Efaweh,  and  Kalp'ee 
are  situate  on  its  banks.  Owing  to  its  prevailing  shal¬ 
lowness.  this  river  is  little  serviceable  to  commerce. 

JlinillOll'tri.  a  place  Of  pilgrimage  in  Hindostan,  at 
the  source  of  the  river  Jumna,  in  the  Himalayas,  10,849 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  peak  of  the  same 
name  attains  an  elevation  of  25,500  feet. 

Jump.  v.n.  [Goth,  iup,  up.  upwards,  ?  upa.  above,  on 
high  ;  Dan  gumpe,  to  jolt.]  To  spring  upwards;  to  leap; 
to  skip;  to  spring;  to  spring  over  anything:  to  pass  to 
at  a  leap ;  to  bound  ;  to  pass  from  object  to  object ;  to 
jolt. 

— v.  a.  To  pass  over  by  a  leap ;  to  pass  over  eagerly  or 
hastily. 

— n.  Act  of  jumping;  a  leap;  a  spring;  a  bound. 

(Ge.ol.)  A  break  in  a  mineral  stratum. 

(Arch.)  A  hiatus  in  tbe  even  surface  of  a  piece  of 
masonry  or  brickwork. 

Jump.  n.  [From  Fr. pipe.]  A  sort  of  loose  corset  worr 
by  females. 

Jump.  adv.  Precisely;  exactly;  as,  jump  at  the  dead 
of  night.  —  SI  tabs. 

Jumper,  n.  One  who  jumps;  a  lea  per.  —  A  long  borer 
used  by  miners,  Ac. 

— An  under-jack 3t  of  fur.  —  A  rude  kind  of  sled  used  in 
the  U.  States. 

(Zottl.)  The  larrjp  of  the  Cheese-fly. 

Jump  ers,  n.  pi.  ( Ercl  Hist.)  A  class  of  religious  fa¬ 
natics,  from  their  practice  of  jumping  during  the  time 
allotted  for  divine  service.  They  a ro>e  in  Wales  in  1760, 
and  several  of  the  more  zeabnis  itinerant  preachers  en* 

!  couraged  t lie  people  to  it.  They  were  taught  to  cry  ou' 

1  gogoniant  (Welsh  for  glory),  umeu,  Ac.;  then  v»  pn 
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themselves  in  violent  agitation;  and,  finally,  to  jump  I 
until  they  were  quite  exhausted,  so  as  often  to  be! 
obliged  to  fall  down  on  the  floor  or  the  field  where  this 
kind  of  worship  was  held. 

Jiiuip'iiag-rieer.  n.  (Znill.)  The  Columbia  Mark- 
tailed  deer,  confined  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  N.  America. 

Jiiiiip'in$f-liare,  n.  (Znol.)  SeeJcaitot. 

J  II  nip'-seat*  n.  A  carriage  with  a  movable  or  reversi¬ 
ble  seat.  Also,  applied  to  the  seat  itself. 

J  Ullip’-HeSfct,  a.  Having  a  movable  seat,  as  a  certain 
kind  of  carriage. 

Jump  -u  ehl,  v.  a.  See  Weld. 

J 11  aica'cese,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  j  uncus,  a  rush.]  ( Bot .)  The 
Rush  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  JuncaUs. — 
Di\g.  Scattered  flowers,  and  a  minute  undivided  em¬ 
bryo.  The  species  are  sedge  or  grass-like  herbs,  with 
tufted  or  fibrous  roots.  The  leaves  are  parallel-veined, 
either  fistular,  or  more  or  less  flattened  and  grooved.  The 
flowers  are  regular,  usually  glumaceous,  or  sometimes 


ants;  and  in  1841.  by  Profs.  Forbes  and  Agassiz.  It 
ranks  as  the  eighth  of  the  mountains  of  Europe  in 
height. 

JiHigermania'cepp,  n.  (Hitt.)  Scale-mosses, an  order 
of  plants. alliance  Muscat**.  Dl.vO.  Spore-cases  opening 
by  a  definite  number  of  equal  valves,  without  operculum, 
but  with  slaters.  —  They  are  creeping,  nmss-like  plants, 
either  with  imbricated,  very  cellular  leaves  surrounding 
a  central  axis,  or  with  leaves  and  axis  all  fused  into 
one  co mm ou  leafy  expansion.  They  are  found  hi  shady 
woods  in  hot  climates.  The  tropics  are  very  rich  in 
them.  Their  uses  are  uukuowu.  The  order  includes 
42  general  amd  650  species. 

Jim^ey poor a  town  of  Iliudostan,  pres.  Bengal, 
dist.  Moors liedabad,  on  an  arm  of  the  Ganges,  25  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Moorsheiiabad.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
stations  in  British  India  for  the  culture  of  the  silk-worm. 
Large  quantities  of  indigo  are  grown  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood. 


petaloid  ;  perianth  inferior,  6-p.irted,  persistent ;  stamens  J  uu  gle,  n.  [Hind,  jungal^  country.]  Land  mostly 
6  or  3,  perigynous;  anthers,  2 -celled,  introrse;  ovary  covered  with  forest-trees,  brushwood.  Ac,  or  coarse, 
superior.  1 -3-cel led,  with  single  style  having  3  stigmas.  reedy  vegetation,  hut  not  wholly  uninhabited, 
or  sometimes  1.  The  fruit  is  capsular,  3-valved,  with  Jun  gle-fowl,  n.  (Zoul.)  A  species  of  Australian 


loculicidal  dehiscence,  aim!  with  l  or  many  seeds  in  each, 
rarely  1-cell ed,  l-seeded.  and  indehisceut.  The  J.  are 
found  chiefly  in  cold  and  temperate  climates,  but  a  few 
inhabit  tropical  regions.  U  ml  ley  enumerates  19  genera  j 
and  200  species.  The  chief  use  to  which  the  plants  of  this 
order  are  applied  is  in  making  floor- mats,  bottoms  of 
chairs.  Ac.  J  uncus  effusus ,  the  soft  rush  or  bulrush, 
is  very  common  in  ditches  and  moist  lands  throughout 
the  U.  States  and  Canadas.  It  grows  in  tufts,  and  has  a 
soft  pith  which  is  used  for  the  wicks  of  rush-lights. 

Jun  eales,  n.  pi.  (/fcrf.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  class 
Endogens.  Dl.%0.  Hypogyuous.  bisexual,  scaly,  or; 
•carious  flowered  endogeus,  with  abundant  albumen. 
The  alliance  is  divided  into  two  orders,  viz.,  Juhcac&s! 
and  OrontiaceJS,  q.  r. 

Jnnea'ceoiiH,  a.  (Bot.)  Relating  or  pertaining  to,  or  | 
resembling  or  consisting  of,  rushes. 


birds,  Megufutdius  tunsulus ,  belonging  to  the  family 


gin.  Juniper-wood  has  a  reddish  color,  and  is  used  oc¬ 
casionally  for  veneers  The  species  J.  Oxycedrus  yields, 
by  dry  distillation,  the  tarry  oil  known  in  France  as 
huil*.  dt  cuds;  it  is  principally  need  in  veterinary 
medicine.  The  timber  of  this  species  is  very  durable. 
J.  Bmnudiana  is  the  red  or  pencil  cedar,  and  J.  Fir- 
gmiana.  the  Virginian  red  cellar.  The  wood  of  these 
species  is  u>ed  for  pencils;  that  of  the  former  is  con¬ 
sidered  l he  best.  J.  Sihina,  the  common  savin,  is  an¬ 
other  interesting  species.  It  is  a  native  of  the  midland 
p:irts  of  Europe,  and  forms  a  small  bushy  shrub.  The 
young  branches,  which  are  completely  enveloped  in  the 
small  imbricated  leaves,  are  officinal  in  our  IMiarmu- 
copieiu.v  They,  and  the  oil  obtained  from  them,  have 
acrid,  stimulant,  diuretic,  emmenagogue  properties,  lu 
large  doses  they  are  irritant  poisons,  and  have  been 
frequently  taken  to  cause  abortion.  Savin  ointment 
is  a  useful  acrid  application  to  keep  open  blistered  sur¬ 
faces. 

Juniper  Creek,  in  S.  Carolina ,  enters  Thompson’s 
Creek  from  Chesterfield  district. 

Juii'ius.  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Seneca  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  1.420. 

Junius,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Dodge  co. 


Megapodidx  (large-footed).  The  J.  F.  is  about  the  sitse  Junius’*  betters.  (Lit.)  were  published  in  the 


of  a  common  fowl :  and  the  mounds  which  it  rears  for 
the  purposes  of  incubation  are  said  to  be  very  large. 
In  some  instances,  they  have  been  seen  15  feet  high; 
ami  are  GO  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base.  Mr.  Gould, 
in  bis  description  of  the  birds  of  Australia,  says  that  it 
is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  dense  thickets  im¬ 
mediately  adjacent  to  the  Nathur.  and  that  it  appears 
never  to  go  far  inland.  It  is  always  met  with  in  pairs, 
or  quite  solitary ;  and  it  feeds  on  roots,  berries,  and  in¬ 
sects.  The  head  and  crest  of  the  J.  F.  are  of  a  deep 
cinnamon  color,  while  the  back  of  the  neck  and  all  the 
under  surface  of  the  body  are  c  very  dark-gray.  The 
bill  is  a  reddish-brown,  and  the  tarsi  and  feet  a  bright 
orange. 

Jungly,  a.  Consisting  of  jungles;  abounding  with 


Juncaifina'ceae.  n.  pi.  [From  Lat.  juncus,  a  rush  ]  jungles. 

(Bot.)  The  Arrow-grass  family,  an  order  of  plants,  al-  Juniata,  (joo-n*-ah’ta,)  in  Kansas,  a  village  of  1  otta- 
liance  Allismalss.  Duo.  Scaly  flowers,  few-s**eded  si:n-  wattomie  con  nbt  7  in.  N.N.W.  of  Manhattan, 
pie  axile  or  basal  placentae,  and  an  embryo  slit  on  one  Juniata,  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  Tuscola  co.;  pop. 
side,  with  a  very  large  plumule.  —  They  consist  of  her- j  abt.  1.000. 

baceoiis  marsh-plants,  found  more  or  l**ss  in  nearly  all  Juniata,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  river  formed  by  the  union 
parts  of  the  world,  but  most  abundantly  in  temperate  of  the  Littl**  Juniata  and  Fran kstown  Branch,  in  the 

and  cold  regions.  Leaves  with  parallel  veins;  flowers  S-W  .  central  part  of  the  Mate,  and  nowing  a  general 

perfect,  whitish  or  greenish ;  the  perianth  small,  scaly,  E.  direction  enters  the  Susquehanna  River  abt.  14  m. 
inferior,  in  two  wliorls,  each  consisting  of  three  pieces  ;  above  Harrisburg.  _ 

stamens  6;  carpels  3-6;  ovules  1-2.  Fruit  dry,  sepa - A  S  central  co. ;  ar*a ,  abt.  350  sq  m.  Hirers.  Juniata 

rating  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  carpels;  seeds  at¬ 


tached  to  axile  or  basal  placentas,  without  albumen 
embryo  straight,  wiili  a  lateral  cleft. 

Jiiu'oale.  n.  Cheese-cake;  a  kind  of  sweetmeat  of  curds 
aud  sugar ;  —  hence,  any  delicacy. 

“  A  goodly  table  .  .  .  spread  with  juncates.” —  Spenser. 

— A  furtive  or  private  entertain meut.  (Now  written  Jun¬ 
ket,  q.  r.)  .  . 

Junction.  (junkJshun.)  n.  [Yr.  junction  ;  La  t.junctw, 
from  j ungo,  junctus .  to  join  — q.  r.)  The  act  or  opera¬ 
tion  of  joining;  union;  coalition;  combination. 

— The  place  or  point  of  meeting  or  union  ;  as,  a  railroad 
junction. 

Jiiuc'tiou,  in  Illinois ,  a  village  of  Du  Page  co.,  about  30 
m.  W.  of  Chicago. 

— A  post  office  of  Pulaski  co. 

J  li  ne  t  ion,  in  Nkw  Jersey ,  a  P.  0.  of  Hunterdon  co. 

Jiiuc'tiou,  in  New  York ,  a  1*.  0.  of  Rensselaer  co. 

Junction,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Paulding  co.,  abt. 
5  m.  N.  of  Charloe. 

Jiiuc'tiou  City,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Trin¬ 
ity  co.,  about  9  m.  W.  of  Weaverville. 

Jiiuc'tiou  City,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Davis  co.,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Republican 
River,  about  65  m.  W.  of  Topeka,  and  about  4  m.  S.W. 
of  Fort  Riley.  A  U.  States  land-oftice  is  here  located. 

Juuc'ture,  n.  [Lat.  junctun.]  A  union  of  two  bodies ; 
a  seam ;  a  joint  or  articulation;  the  line  or  point  at 
which  two  bodies  are  joined. 

_ A  point  of  time;  a  point  rendered  critical  or  important 

by  a  concurrence  of  circumstances. 

Jil u'cil*i.  n.  [Lat.,  a  rush.]  (Bit.)  See  Juncacejj. 

Jiindialii,  ( zhoon-de-a'e *,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  about  23  in.  N.W.  of  Sao  Paulo; 
pop.  5,000. 

June,  n.  [Fr.  Join ;  Lat.  Junius.]  (Calendar.)  The 
name  of  the  sixth  month  in  the  year,  which  was  formerly 
the  fourth  among  the  Romans.  It  is  supposed  t<»  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  Lat.  juniores,  young  persons, 
as  the  preceding  mouth  of  May  was  taken  from  majure.s, 
elders,  or  obi  persons.  By  some,  the  month  is  said  to 
be  named  after  Juno,  the  wife  and  sister  of  Jupiter,  and 
queen  of  heaven.  It  consists  of  thirty  days. 

Jun'eating,  n.  See  Jenneting. 

Juneau,  (ioo-noo',)  in  Wisconsin,  a  S  central  co. ; 
area,  about  800  sq.  in.  Fivers.  Wisconsin,  Leinonweir, 
Yellow,  and  Baraboo  rivers.  Surface.  Undulating; 
soil,  very  fertile.  Cip.  Mansion.  Pop.  in  18i0,  12,396. 

— A  post-village,  cap  of  Dodge  co.,  about  46  m  h.N.B.  of 
Madison.  It  was  formerly  called  D  dgt  Centre.  Pop. 
about  1,000. 

Ju ne'-berry, n.  (Bot.)  The  berry  of  the  Amdanchier 
Canadensis  (Fig.  101). 

Jungfrau,  (ydong'frnu,)  [the  “  Maiden,  a  mountain 
of  Switzerland,  between  tbe  canton  of  Berne  and  the 
Valais  13  720  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  receives 
its  name  either  from  its  unsullied  purity,  being  always 
covered  with  snow,  or  because,  until  recently,  its  sum¬ 
mit  bad  not  been  reached.  In  1801  and  1812,  its  summit 
was  attained  by  the  Aaron  bros. ;  in  1828  l>v  six  peas- 


River,  and  Lost  and  Tuscarora  creeks.  Surface,  much 
diversified;  soil ,  in  the  valleys  fertile.  Cap.  Mifflin- 
town. 

— A  township  of  Blair  co. 

— A  township  of  Huntingdon  co. 

— A  post-township  of  Perry  co. 

Juuiu,  (hoo-neen'.)  or  Xcnin,  or  Reyes,  in  Peru,  adept  , 
including  the  valleys  of  Jauja  aud  Huanuco.  Cap 
lluanuco.  /bp.  265,629.  ^ 

1 — A  town  in  the  above  dept.,  abt.  108  in  E.X.E.  of  Lima. 
It  is  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  Lake  Chi nchacocha,  and 
near  it  is  the  Patnpa  of  Junin.  where  Gen.  Bolivar  de¬ 
feated  the  Spanish  troops  under  Gen.  Canteruc,  August 
24,  1S24 

Jun  ior,  a.  [Lat.  compar.  of juvenis, young.]  lounger  ; 
not  as  old  as  another;  later  or  lower  in  office  or  rank. 

— n.  A  person  voungerthan  another  in  age  or  in  standing. 

Juniority,  n.  The  state  of  being  juuior;  —  opposed 
to  seniority. 

~  The  English  name  of  the  genus 


London  Public  Advertiser  under  the  signature  of  “  Jun¬ 
ius,”  the  first  appearing  Jan.  21,  1769,  and  the  last, 
making  the  69tli,  in  Jan.,  1772.  The  first  authorized 
edition,  printed  under  the  author’s  inspection,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  London,  March  3,  1772,  aud  was  issued  with 
an  index  in  March, 1773.  The  lettersof  J.  weredirected 
against  the  ministry  and  the  public  characters  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  and  excited  the  greatest  public  interest 
The  classic  purity  of  their  language,  the  exquisite  force 
and  perspicuity  of  their  argument,  their  studied  and 
epigrammatic  sarcasm,  dazzling  metaphors,  and  fierce 
and  haughty  personal  attacks,  attained  for  them  a  pop¬ 
ularity  which  no  series  of  letters  ever  possessed,  and 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  government  as  well  as  the 
public.  Not  less  startling  was  the  intimate  and  minute 
knowledge  which  they  evinced  of  court  secrets,  showing 
an  intimate  acquaintance  not  only  with  ministerial 
measures  and  intrigues,  but  with  every  domestic  inci¬ 
dent.  Every  effort  was  made  by  the  government  to  dis¬ 
cover  tbe  author  of  these  letters,  but  in  vain.  Since 
that  time  many  volumes  have  been  written  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  (the  last  one,  in  1870,  by  Mr.  Cliahot);  nearly  50 
persons  have  been  credited  with  the  authorship  of  tbe 
celebrated  letters;  but,  though  the  strongest  case  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  favor  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  the  question 
is  far  from  being  a  settled  mutter.  See  Supplement. 
Art.  Francis,  (Sir  Philip.) 

J n  nk.  n.  (Naut.)  Pieces  of  old  rope  or  cordage,  ns.  d 
for  making  mats,  gaskets,  points,  Ac.,  on  board  ship, 
and,  when  unravelled,  forming  oakum.  —  A  flat  bot¬ 
tom  vessel,  generally  of  about  from  100  to  150  tons 
burdeu,  employed  by  tbe  Chinese.  J.  are  built  in  the 
shape  of  a  slipper,  and  carry  three  masts,  and  a  short 
bowsprit  placed  on  the  starboard  bow.  The  masts 
are  sup;>orted  by  shrouds,  and  on  the  fore  and  main 
mast  is  a  kind  of  bamboo  lateen  or  lug-sail  The  quaint 
shape  in  which  these  vessels  are  built  is  accounted  lor  by 
the  Chinese  in  the  followiug  mannei  : — Between  two 


J ii 'ii i per.  n.  (Bot.) 

JUNIPERUS,  q.  V. 

J  ii  n  i'p  e  r  u  s,  n. 

(Bot.)  A  gen. of  plants, 
order  Pinacete.  The 
European  species  J. 
communis ,  the  com¬ 
mon  juniper,  (Fig. 

1460),  is  a  bushy 
shrub  with  evergreen 
sharp-pointed  leaves. 

It  grows  in  all  the 
northern  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  fertile  or  lu 
barren  soils,  on  hills 
or  in  valleys,  on  open 
sandy  plains,  or  in 
moist  and  close  woods. 

It  abounds  ill  the  Al¬ 
pine  region  of  Switz¬ 
erland.  All  parts  of 
the  plant,  when 
bruised,  exhale  a 
more  or  less  agree¬ 
able  terebinthin  ate 
odor.  The  fruits  and 
young  tops  are  used 
in  medicine,  having 
stimulant  and  diu¬ 
retic  properties.  The 
volatile  oil  (oleum 
juniperi ),  obtained 
from  the  fruits  and 
other  parts  by  distil¬ 
lation  with  water,  is 
officinal  in  our  phar¬ 
macopoeias.  Thefruits 

or  lurries  are  used  to  -  -  —  -  „  .  „ 

flavor  gin  and  Mol-  ’mU  fema,e  flowera  ■  c'  “n 

lands.  Turpentine  is  npe  r“‘  * 

frequently  substituted  for  them  in  the  preparation  of 
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Fig.  1460.  —  COMMON  JUNIPER, 

(J.  communis.) 
branch  let  with  male  flower*  ;  h,  part 


Fig.  1461.  —  CHINESE  JUNK. 

and  three  hundred  years  B.  C ,  say  they,  the  emperor, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  endeavoring  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  navigation,  in  order  to  keep  tiie  ‘•Celestial 
Land  ”  free  from  the  contamination  of  strangers,  was 
one  day  thrown  into  a  violent  passion  by  a  shipbuilder 
of  southern  China,  who  laid  before  him  a  perfect  model 
of  a  sharp-keeled  vessel,  imploring  his  Majesty  to  pat¬ 
ronize  his  invention;  but.  no  sooner  had  lie  finished 
sneaking,  than  the  -  heaven-descended  monarch,  grasp¬ 
ing  his  slipper,  threw  it  with  unerring  aim  at  the  mis¬ 
creant's  head,  at  the  same  time  crying,  “  Avaunt,  mon¬ 
ster  !  from  henceforth  build  all  thy  vessels  ou  the  model 

of  that  old  shoe.”  ....  . . 

(iVaut.)  Hard,  salted  beef  supplied  to  ships  making 

long  voyages.  ,  ,  .  .  . 

—A  chunk  ;  a  thick  lump  or  slab  of  anything;  as,  a  junk 
of  bread.  _  _ 

Jn nk-Cevlon.  or  Salangran.  an  island  at  the 
g  E  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  lying  on  the  W. 
coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  narrow  channel.  Ext.  25  miles  long,  by  about  10 
broad.  D'SC.  Hilly  and  fertile,  and  well  adapted  for 
producing  coffee  and  indigo.  It  has  numerous  herds  of 
buffaloes,  hogs,  and  deer.  Fhp.  alamt  5.000,  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  Malays,  Chinese,  Siamese,  and  Birmans. 
Lat.  S°  N,  Lou.  98°  30'  E. 
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Jiink'-hottle.  n.  A  thick  bottle  of  green  glass,  usu¬ 
ally  employed  in  holding  beer,  <&c. 

Juiili'el,  n.  [It.  giumcata ,  curdled  milk:  giumcato , 
covered  with  rushes,  from  giumco=  L:\t.juncus,  a  rush; 
0.  Fr.  joncadt spoon-meat  made  of  cream,  rose-water, 
and  sugar.]  A  sweetmeat ;  a  delicacy  ;  a  bonne-bouche. 
— A  furtive  entertainment ;  a  secret  feast  or  carouse. 

— r.  n.  To  feast  in  secret;  to  make  a  stealthy  entertain¬ 
ment. —  To  feast ;  to  banquet. 

— v.  a.  To  give  entertainments  to:  to  fea*t. 

"  The  old  wornau  was  iu  a  hurry  to  junket  her  neighbors." 

Walpole. 

J  mi  It'd  ill”:,  n.  A  private  feast,  banquet,  or  enter¬ 
tainment. 

Junk'-ring-,  n.  {Mach)  A  ring  fitting  a  groove 
around  a  piston,  to  make  it  steam-tight.  The  ring  is 
turned  accurately  to  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  and 
slightly  hammered  all  round  on  the  inside  to  increase 
its  elasticity;  it  is  then  cut  open,  and  put  iu  its  place: 
springs  are  sometimes  used  for  pressing  it  outward. 

Jn  no.  {Myth.)  The  queen  of  the  gods,  according  to 
the  Grecian  mythology,  was  daughter  of  Saturn  and 
Ops,  and  sister  to  Jupiter,  Pluto,  Neptune,  Vesta,  Ceres, 
Ac.  She  was  born  at  Argos,  or,  according  to  others,  iu 
Samos,  and  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Seasons, or, 
as  Homer  and  Ovid  mention,  to  Occanus  and  Tetliys. 
Juno  was  devoured  by  Saturn,  according  to  some 
mythologists ;  and,  according  to  Apoliodorus,  she  was 
again  restored  to  the  world,  by  means  of  a  potion  which 
Metis  gave  to  Saturn.  Jupiter  was  not  insensible  to  her 
charms,  and  proposed  to  marry  her, and  the  nuptials  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno  were  celebrated  with  the  greatest 
solemnity:  the  gods,  all  mankind,  and  all  the  brute 
creation  attended.  By  her  marriage  with  Jupiter,  Juno 
became  the  queen  of  all  the  gods,  and  mistress  of 
heaven  and  earth.  Her  conjugal  happiness,  however, 
was  frequently  disturbed  by  the  numerous  amours  of 
her  husband,  and  she  showed  herself  jealous  ami  inexo¬ 
rable  in  the  highest  degree.  Juno  had  some  children 
by  Jupiter:  according  to  Hesiod,  she  was  mother  of 
Mars,  Hebe,  and  Uithya,  or  Lucina,  and,  besides  these, 
she  brought  forth  Vulcan.  According  to  others,  it  was 
not  Vulcan,  but  Mars  or  Hebe  that  she  brought  forth. 


The  repeated  debaucheries  of  Jupiter  at  last  provoked 
Juno  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  retired  to  Kuboea,  re¬ 
solved  to  forsake  him  forever.  Jupiter,  however,  pro¬ 
posed  a  reconciliation,  which  was  soon  dissolved  by  new 
offences.  Jupiter  punished  the  cruelties  which  she  had 
exercised  upon  Hercules,  by  suspending  her  from  the 
heavens  by  a  golden  chain,  and  Vulcan  was  expelled 
from  heaven  by  his  father,  for  assisting  his  mother.  The 
worship  of  Juno  was  universal,  and  even  more  so  than 
that  of  Jupiter,  according  to  some  authors.  Her  sacri¬ 
fices  were  offered  with  the  greatest  solemnity.  She  was 
worshipped  chiefly  at  Argos,  Samos,  Carthage,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  Rome.  Among  the  birds,  the  hawk,  the  goose, 
and  particularly  the  peacock,  often  called  the  bird  of 
Juno,  were  sacred  to  her;  and  the  dittany,  the  poppy, 
and  the  lily  were  her  favorite  flowers.  As  Juno's  power 
was  extended  over  all  the  gods,  she  had  the  privilege  of 
hurling  the  thunder  of  Jupiter  when  she  pleased.  Her 
temples  were  numerous,  the  most  famous  ol  which  were 
at  Argos  and  Olympia.  The  surnames  of  Juno  are  vari¬ 
ous  ;  they  are  derived  either  from  the  functions  or  things 
over  which  she  presided,  or  from  the  places  where  her 
worship  was  established.  She  was  the  goddess  of  all 
power  and  empire,  and  she  was  also  the  patroness  of 
riches.  She  was  represented  sitting  on  a  throne,  with 
a  diadem  on  her  head  and  a  golden  sceptre  in  her  right 
hand.  Some  peacocks  generally  sat  by  her,  and  a 
cuckoo  often  perched  on  her  sceptre;  whiie  Iris, behind 
her,  displayed  the  thousand  colors  of  her  beautiful  rain¬ 
bow.  The  Roman  consuls,  when  they  entered  upon 
office,  were  always  obliged  to  offer  her  a  solemn  sacrifice. 
The  Juno  of  the  Romans  was  called  Matrona  or  Ro- 
mana. 

{Astrnn.)  One  of  the  asteroids,  (7.  v.)  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  a  German  astronomer,  Herr  Harding,  of 
Lilienthal,  on  Sept  1,  1801.  It  holds  the  third  place 
among  the  asteroids  in  order  of  discovery,  and  the 
fourth  in  point  of  size,  being  112  miles  in  diameter.  Its 
mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  about  253,526,001)  miles, 


1  and  it  accomplishes  its  revolution  around  that  body  in  [ 

1  4  years  and  132  days. 

Jtiuo'nia.  n  (/tool.)  A  genus  of  lepidopterous  in-; 

I  sects,  family  Nymp/iuUdse,  containing  the  Lavinia  Bnt-j 
terfiy,  common  in  the  Southern  States.  The  wings  are 
dark-brown  above,  each  with  a  large  and  a  small  eye- 
like  spot  on  both  sides:  the  fore-wings  have  two  orange- 
red  spots  near  the  middle  of  the  front  margin,  and  a 
whitish  band  encircling  the  eye-lined  margin. 

Jiinot,  Andochk,  duke  of  Abrantes,  a  distinguished 
French  general,  was  born  in  1771,  and  entered  the  army, 
as  a  volunteer,  in  1791.  He  first  attracted  the  notice  of 
Bonaparte  by  Ins  coolness  and  courage  when  serving 
as  a  lieutenant  at  the  siege  of  Toulon.  Bonaparte  at 
once  made  him  his  aid-de-camp.  He  took  part  in  the 
campaigns  of  Italy  and  Egypt,  and  became  general  in 
1SU1.  A  few  years  later  lie  was  made  colonel-general 
of  hussars,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  Paris.  In 
1  06,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Portugal, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  and  was  honored  with  his 
ducal  title;  but  being  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Vimiera 
by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (tl:e  duke  of  Wellington),  he 
was  compelled  to  capitulate,  lie  subsequently  served 
iu  Spain,  and  was  made  governor  of  the  Illyrian  prov¬ 
inces.  D.  1813.  His  wife  was  the  celebrated  duclie&s  of 
Abrantes,  7.  v. 

Jun  ta,  n  ;  pi.  Juntas.  [Sp.,  from  L:\t.jnnctus.  from 
jungOy  to  join  J  A  term  applied  in  Spain  to  legislative 
assemblies  or  administrative  councils.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  assemblies  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
without  any  preliminary  call  of  the  monarch  were 
termed  juntas.  It  was  sometimes,  also,  used  as  synon¬ 
ymous  with  Cortes.  In  1S0.»,  Napoleon  summoned 
together  150  representatives  of  the  nation,  under  the 
name  of  J.,  for  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  which  lie 
wished  to  establish.  After  the  insurrection,  a  new  J. 
was  formed,  composed  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  in¬ 
surrection,  and  numbering  44  members;  besides  which 
there  was.  in  every  province  not  subjugated  by  iho 
French,  a  provincial  J.  subordinate  to  it. 

Jun'to,  n.  [Sp.  junta  ;  It.  giunto,  from  Lat.  junctus.]  A 
meeting  or  collection  of  men  joined  together  for  secret 
deliberation  and  intrigue  for  party  purposes  ;  a  cabal  ; 
a  faction :  as,  a  junto  of  petty  tyrants.”  —  South. 

J  ti pc%  n.  The  same  as  Jupon,  7.  v. 

Ju  piter.  [Contracted  from  Juris  pater  —  Diet  pater , 
father,  or  lord,  of  heaven.]  {Myth.)  The  Latin  name  of 
the  Greek  Zeus,  the  supreme  god  of  the  heathens  — 
called  Ojitimus ,  because  of  the  benefits  lie  conferred  on 
the  world,  and  Maximus ,  from  the  universality  of  li is 
power — was  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  and  twin-horn 
with  Juno.  His  father,  Saturn,  when  ho  received  the 
sovereignty  of  the  universe  from  the  Titans,  was  pledged 
never  to  rear  male  heirs,  and  consequently,  as  the  most 
effectual  way  to  prevent  any  after-dispute  on  that  point, 
or  rivalry  with  himself  l»y  troublesome  adult  sons,  in¬ 
sisted  upon  Ops  bringing  him  all  the  male  children  the 
moment  they  were  horn,  and  these  he  at  once  in  true 
cannibal  fashion  devoured.  Ops,  however,  contrived  to 
secrete  Jupiter,  and  giving  her  husband  a  stone  to 
digest  instead  of  a  child,  dispatched  the  celestial  heir  to 
the  island  of  Crete,  where,  in  a  cave  on  Mount  Ida.  he 
was  reared  on  goat*s-milk.  Emboldened  by  the  success 
of  her  finesse  with  regard  to  Jupiter,  Ops  contrived  to 
save  some  more  of  her  children,  till  the  Titans,  discov¬ 
ering  the  fact  and  breach  of  contract,  deposed  and  im¬ 
prisoned  the  really  innocent  Saturn.  By  this  time,  how¬ 
ever.  Jupiter  had  grown  sufficiently  strong  to  wage  war 
on  the  Titans,  to  release  his  father,  mid  ultimately  to 
grasp  and  wield  the  omnipotent  thunder  himself; 
and  having  espoused  Juno  as  his  consort  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  gave  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  to  his  brother 
Neptune,  and  of  the  infernal  regions  to  his  other 
brother  Pluto;  and  as  his  father  Saturn  was  troubled 
w  i  t  h  ambi- 
t  i  o  u  s  p  r  o- 
jects,  and  had 
a  strong 
opinion  on 
the  priority 
of  his  claim 
to  the  thun¬ 
der  over  that 
of  his  sons, 

Jupiter  sig¬ 
nificantly  de¬ 
spatched  him 
t  (»  earth, 
where,  in  the 
kingdom  of 
L  a  t  i  u  m  i  n 
Italy,  the  de¬ 
posed  Saturn 
is  reported  to 
have  taken 
up  his  resi¬ 
dence.  T  h  e 
grossly  i  m- 
moral  con¬ 
duct  of  Jupi- 
ter  led  to 
perpetual 
d  I  s  s  e  nsions 
among  the  Fig.  1163  — jupiter. 

august  synod 

Juno  forever  proclaiming  her  wrongs  with  angry 
and  vehement  utterance;  but  all  to  little  purpose, 
Jupiter  appearing,  by  the  mythology,  to  have  retained 
to  the  last  his  extremely  susceptible  nature.  The  wor¬ 
ship  of  Jupiter  was  universal,  though  his  name  varied 
with  the  country  or  people  who  sacrificed  to  him.  Thus, 


in  Syria  or  Babylon  he  was  worshipped  as  Belus,  in 
Egypt  as  Osiris,  and  in  Northern  Africa  and  Libya  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Ammon,  or  Jupiter  Ammon:  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  ancient  world,  as  Gibbon  says,  ‘’ap¬ 
proaching  with  the  same  external  reverence  and  the 
same  inward  contempt  the  altars  of  the  Libyan,  the 
Olympian,  and  the  Capitoline  Jupiter.”  The  surnames 
of  Jupiter  were  as  numerous  as  his  attributes  or  func¬ 
tions;  be  is  generally  represented  seated  on  a  golden 
throne,  bolding  in  a  raised  band  the  thunderbolts 
ready  to  launch,  and  in  the  other  a  seep* re,  having  an 
eagle  with  expanded  wings  at  his  feet.  The  oak  was 
sacred  to  Jupiter,  because  lie  first  taught  mankind  to 
feed  on  acorns.  The  authority  of  Jupiter  was  univer¬ 
sal,  all  powers  in  and  under  the  earth,  as  well  as  in  the 
skies,  being  subservient  to  his  mandates,  the  Fates 
alone  excepted. 

{Astrnn.)  The  sixth  of  the  greater  or  primary  planets, 
reckoning  them  in  order  from  the  sun.  and  including 
the  planet  Vulcan,  which  was  discovered  between  Mer¬ 
cury  and  the  sun,  in  1859.  It  i:»  the  largest  of  all  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  oursolar  system,  with  the  exception 
of  the  sun  itself.  Its  diameter  is  calculated  to  he  about 
90.750  miles,  while  its  mean  density  is  about  one-fourth 
of  that  of  the  earth,  or  1*42  when  compared  with  the 
density  of  an  equal  hulk  of  water  represented  by  unity. 
The  shape  of  the  planet  is  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid; 
its  polar  diameter,  or  the  length  of  its  axis  of  revolution, 
being  85,30  1  miles,  which  is.  to  its  equatorial  diameter 
very  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  16  to  17.  The  mean 
distance  of  Jupiter  from  the  sun  is  calculated  to  he 
491,000,000  miles;  it  accomplishes  its  revolution  about 
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its  own  axis  in  9  hours  55  minutes,  and  its  revolution 
around  the  sun  in  11  years  217  days.  The  inclination 
of  its  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  is  about  1°  19',  while  the  in¬ 
clination  of  its  equator  to  the  ecliptic  is  3°  5'  30".  Cas¬ 
sini  was  the  fir.-t  who  ascertained  the  length  of  the  time 
in  which  Jupiter  performs  a  complete  revolution  about 
its  axis;  but  Hooke  first  discovered  the  fact  of  the 
actual  relation  of  the  planet.  When  viewed  through  a 
telescope,  the  planet  seems  to  be  surrounded  by  several 
narrow  bands  or  belts  of  a  dark  color,  which  are  paral¬ 
lel  to  each  other  and  its  equator.  Astronomers  differ 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  singular  appearance:  but  it  is 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  presence  of  dense  masses  of 
cloud  about  the  planet.  Jupiter  is  accompanied  by  four 
satellites  or  moons,  which  revolve  about  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  moon  revolves  about  the  earth.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  shows  the  approximate  time  of  revolution 
of  each  satellite  about  the  planet,  with  its  distance  from 
the  planet  and  its  diameter  iu  miles: 

Satellites.  Period  of  Revolution.  Alcan  Distance.  Diameter. 

Days.  Hours.  Miles.  Miles. 

1  .  1  18-466 .  272.250 . 2,4:0 

2  .  3  13-233  435,600  2,180 

3  .  7  3  716 .  694,250 .  3,560 

4  .  16  16-533  1,225,125  ..3,045 

All  the  satellites,  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth, 
suffer  an  eclipse  in  each  revolution  around  the  planet. 
The  eclipses  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  especially  of  the 
first,  afford  the  means  of  determining  the  longitude  of 
any  place  on  the  earth’s  surface,  and  the  time  at  which 
any  eclipse  of  Jupiter’s  satellites  commences  is  conse¬ 
quently  registered  in  the  Nautical  Alumnae  lor  the 
guidance  of  sailors,  the  time  named  therein  being  the 
hour  at  which  the  eclipse  would  commence  at  Green¬ 
wich,  if  visible  there.  Now  at  whatever  parts  of  the 
earth  these  eclipses  are  visible,  they  are  always  seen  by 
observers  at  exactly  the  same  moment  of  lime,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  t  be  great  distance  of  J  upiter  from  the  earth. 
The  observer,  wherever  he  may  lm,  has  merely  to  note 
the  exact  time  at  which  the  eclipse  commences  when 
viewed  from  his  position,  and  then  refer  to  the  Nautical 
Almanac  to  ascertain  the  time  at  which  it  commences 
at  Greenwich.  The  difference  between  the  times  when 
reduced  to  degrees  and  minutes,  an  hour  of  time  corre¬ 
sponding  to  15  degrees  of  space,  will  show  t lie  longitude 
of  the  observer's  position,  which  will  be  east  of  Green¬ 
wich  if  the  time  when  he  observes  the  commencement 
of  the  eclipse  be  later  than  at  Greenwich,  and  west  of 
that  place  if  it  he  earlier.  Thus,  if  the  commencement 
of  the  eclipse  of  a  satellite  of  Jupiter  be  8  p.  m..  accord¬ 
ing  to  Greenwich  time,  the  time  of  immersion  to  an  ob¬ 
server  15°  E.  of  Greenwich  will  be  9  p.  m.,  and  to  an 
observer  15°  W.  of  that  place  it  will  be  7  p.  m. 

Jupon'.  Juppon'.  Jupe,  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.Jwpow.]  A 
closely- fitting surcoat  formerly  worn  over  a  suit  ofarmor. 

“  Some  wore  a  breastplate  and  a  light  Jvpon.”  —  Dryden. 

— A  woman’s  petticoat;  a  corset ;  a  jump. 
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Jn'ra,  a  frontier  dept,  of  France,  region  of  the  E  ,  for¬ 
merly  included  in  prow  Fruiiche  Comte,  between  Lat. 
46°  lb'  and  47°  18'  N.,  and  Lon  5°  19' and  tj°  12'  E, 
having  N.  Haute  Saone,  E.  Doubs  and  apart  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  S.  Ain,  and  \V.  Sabne-et- Loire  and  Cote  d  Or. 
Length,  N.W.  to  S.E.,  70  m.  —  A rea,  499,401  hectares. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  surface,  principally  in  the 
S.  and  E.,  is  covered  with  mountain  ranges  belonging  to 
the  Jura  system,  the  principal  summit  of  which,  the 
Reculet,  5,6:>3  feet  high,  is  in  this  department. — Rivers. 
Numerous;  the  chief  are  the  Doubs  and  Ain.  Lakes 
and  marshes  are  also  numerous. — Soil.  Various. — Prod. 
Wheat  and  other  cereals,  wine,  and  dairy  produce. 
Morses,  sheep,  and  cattle  are  reared  in  large  numbers. 
—  Min.  Iron,  marble,  alabaster,  gypsum,  lead,  coal,  and 
copper.  Mining  operations  are,  however,  little  attend¬ 
ed  to. —  Manuf.  Iron,  paper,  cotton,  and  linen  fabrics, 
chamois,  and  other  kinds  of  leather,  glue,  mineral  acids, 
statuary,  Ac.  This  dept,  is  divided  into  4  arrond.— 
Chie  f  towns.  Lons-1  e-Saul nier  (the  cap.),  Dole,  Poliguy 
ami  St.  Claude. — Pop.  298.477. 

Jn'ra,  a  river  of  Russia,  in  the  govt,  of  Wilna,  rising 
near  ltatova,  and  after  a  course  of  75  m.,  falling  into  the 
Nicnieu,  above  Tilsit. 

Jti  ra.  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  W.  islands  of  Scotland,  ly¬ 
ing  off  the  coast  of  co.  Argyle,  having  the  island  of  Islay 
on  the  S.W. ;  Lat.  56°  2'  N..  Lon.  5°  51'  W.  It  is  27  m. 
lon^,  and  5  broad.  A  ridge  of  bleak  and  rugged  moun¬ 
tains  traverses  the  island,  its  highest  peak,  called  the 
Paps  of  Jura,  attaining  an  elevation  of  2,700  feet.  Tl 
inhabitants  live  on  the  E.  side,  where  the  coast  is  level. 
Prod.  Oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  flax.  Pip.  2,500 

Jii  ra  Mountains,  a  chain  of  Central  Europe,  usually 
classed  with  the  Alpine  system,  and  including  the  range: 
of  W.  Switzerland,  and  those  between  the  Lake,  of  Gen¬ 
eva,  the  Rhone,  the  Saone,  and  the  Doubs.  The  range 
commonly  thus  designated  has  a  length  of  about  100  m. 
with  an  average  breadth  of  30  tit.,  commencing  S.  on  the 
batiks  of  the  Rhone,  and  running  N.E.  to  the  junction 
of  the  Rhine  and  Aar  ;  but  connected  mountains  of  anal 
ogous  composition  run  N.  through  Suabia  and  Franco¬ 
nia,  and  S.W.  along  the  right  hank  of  the  Rhone  to  th< 
vicinity  of  Narbotine,  so  that  the  Jura  range,  in  its  most 
extended  sense,  has  a  length  of  about  600  tn.  The  Swiss 
Jura  consists  of  several  long,  parallel  chains,  indosin 
narrow,  longitudinal  valleys,  such  as  the  Val  de  Joiix, 
the  Val  Travers,  Ac.  Transverse  valleys,  similar  to  those 
of  the  main  Alpine  system,  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
the  range  throws  off  only  one  lateral  spur,  viz.,  the 
chain  of  Mont  Jorat  passing  between  the  lakes  of  Gen¬ 
eva  and  Nenfchatel,  and  joining  the  Bernese  Alps.  The 
slope  is  abrupt  on  the  Swiss  side,  but  more  gentle  towards 
France:  and  the  ridge, as  seen  from  a  distance,  presents 
a  regular  undulating  line,  with  rounded,  dome  like  sum¬ 
mits,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  abrupt  crags  and 
towering  peaks  of  the  Alps.  The  culminating  point  of 
the  chain,  U  Reculei,  is  5,633  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
the  roads  across  the  ridge  have  an  elevation  varying 
from  2,600  to  3,500  feet.  The  geological  constitution  of 
these  mountains  is  limestone  of  the  Oolitic  series,  and 
the  vegetation  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  Alps. 

Ju'ral,  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  natural  right  (R.) 

Jurassic  Rocks.  (G*ol.)  The  limestones  and  other 
deposits  of  tile  Jura,  belonging  to  the  middle  secondary 
period,  ofTer  the  nearest  analogues  to  the  typical  oolitic 
series  of  England,  and  thus  the  part  of  the  geological 
sequence  called  oohtic  (from  the  prevalence  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  variety  of  limestone)  is  there  designated  Jurassic, 
the  oolite  being  often  absent.  A  large  part  of  the  Alpine 
chain  consists  of  rocks  of  the  Jurassic  period.  —  See 
Oolitic  System. 

ju  rat,  n.  A  magistrate  in  some  corporations ;  — an 
alderman.  (Eng.  and  r.)  .... 

Jtiriri'ic,  or  Juritl'ical.  a.  fXat.  j  arid  ecus  —jus, 
juris,  justice,  and  dim,  to  administer.]  Relating  to  the 
administration  of  justice:  acting  in  the  distribution  of 
lustice;  pertaining  to  a  judge. 

—Used  in  courts  of  law  or  tribunals  of  justice. 

Juridical  Days.  (Law.)  Days  oil  which  courts  of 
justice  can  he  lawfully  liolden. 

Jurid  ically,  adv.  According  to  forms  of  law  or  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  tribunals  of  justice  ;  with  legal  authority. 

Jll'riS-COll'sult,  n.  One  who  gives  his  opinion  in  cases 
of  law;  a  jurist.  .  _  . 

Jurisdiction,  n.  [Old  Fr;  Fr.  jurisdiction ;  Lat. 
jurisdictio  See  JURlulC.]  The  legal  power  or  authority 
of  doing  justice  in  cases  of  complaint;  the  power  of 
executing  the  laws  and  distributing  justice.— The  power 
of  governing  or  legislating;  the  power  or  right  of  exer- 
_ _ 'in, a  limit  within  which  nower  iiiav 


Juror,  v.  [Fr  .juri;  late  Lat.  jut  at  or,  from  jura,  jura- 
tun ,  to  swear.]  (Law.)  One  who  serves  on  a  jury. 

“  I  shall  Hud  vour  lord»lii)i  judge  aud  juror.'"  —  Shah s. 
gland,  the  name  applied  to  a  member  of  a  committee 


cising  authority.  —  The  limit  within  which  power  may 
be  exercised. 

Jurisdic  tional,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  juris¬ 
diction  :  as,  jurisdictional  privileges. 

Jurlscllc'ti ve,  a.  Possessing  jurisdiction. 
Jurispru  dence,  a.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat .  jurisprudent: a-— 
jus,  juris ,  law,  and  prudentia ,  knowledge  of,  or  skill  in 
See  Prudent.]  The  science  of  law  ;  tire  knowledge  of 
the  laws,  customs,  and  rights  of  men  in  a  state  or 
community,  necessary  for  the  due  administration  of 
justice.  ...  ,  , 

Jurisprudent.  a.  [Lat.  jus,  juris ,  and  pruaens , 
learned. 1  Comprehending  law. 

— n.  A  person  learned  in  the  law;  a  juris-consnlt. 
Jurisprudent i ol.  a.  Belonging  to  jurisprudence. 
Jurist,  n.  [Fr  .jurist',  from  Lat.  jus,  juris,  law  ]  A 
man  who  professes  the  science  of  law;  one  versed  in 
the  law,  or,  more  particularly,  in  the  civil  law;  a  civilian. 
—  One  versed  in  the  law  of  nations,  or  who  writes  on 
the  subject.  ,  .  .  , .  .  , 

Juristic,  or  Jurist ical,  a.  Belonging  to  a  jurist 
or  to  jurisprudence.  (R.) 


In  En 

appointed  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  articles  exhibited 
by  public  competition,  and  adjudge  premiums  or  prizes 
therefor. 

J  u  ruciia,  ( zhoo-roo-a  'rm , )  a  considerable  river  of  Brazil, 
rises  about  50  m.  N.E.  of  Matto  Grosso,  and  flows  N.  to 
Tapjos. 

Jury,  n.  [Fr.  See  Juror.]  (Law.)  A  body  of  men  who 
are  sworn  to  declare  the  tacts  of  a  case  as  they  are  de¬ 
livered  from  the  evidence  placed  before  them.  The 
origin  of  this  venerable  institution  of  the  common  law 
is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Antiquaries 
trace  it  back  to  an  early  period  of  English  history; 
but  if  known  to  the  Saxous,  it  must  have  existed  in  a 
very  crude  form,  and  may  have  been  derived  by  them 
from  the  mode  of  administering  justice  by  the  peers  of 
litigant  parties,  under  the  feudal  institutions  of  France, 
Germany,  and  the  more  northern  nations  of  Europe. 
The  ancient  ordeals  of  red-hot  iron  and  boiling  water, 
practised  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  test  the  innocence  of 
a  party  accused  of  crime,  gradually  gave  way  to  the 
wager  of  battle,  in  the  days  ol  the  Normans;  while  this 
latter  mode  of  trial  disappeared  in  civil  cases  in  the 
13th  century,  when  Henry  II.  introduced  into  the  assizes 
a  trial  by  jury.  It  is  referred  to  in  Magna  Charta  as  an 
institution  existing  in  England  at  that  time;  and  its 
subsequent  history  is  well  known.  Trial  by  jury  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in 
all  criminal  cases  except  upon  impeachment,  and  in  all 
suits  at  common  law  where  the  subject  -  matter  of  the 
controversy  exceeds  $20  in  value.  The  right  to  such  a 
trial  is  also  inserted  in  many  of  our  State  constitutions. 
— A  com  mon  jury  is  one  drawn  in  the  usual  and  regular 
manner.  —  A  grand  jury  is  a  body  organized  for  certain 
preliminary  purposes.—  A  special  jury  is  one  selected  bv 
the  mutual  assistance  of  the  parties.  This  is  granted  in 
some  cases  upon  motion  and  cause  shown,  under  various 
local  provisions.  —  The  number  of  jurors  must  be  12, 
who  must  possess  the  qualifications  which  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  statute,  must  be  free  from  any  bias  caused 
by  relationship  to  the  parties  or  interest  in  the  matter 
in  dispute,  and  in  criminal  cases  must  not  have  formed 
any  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused. 

—  The  selection  ot  jurors  is  to  be  made  impartially ;  and 
elaborate  provisions  are  made  to  secure  this  impartiality. 
In  general,  a  sufficient  number  are  selected,  from  among 
the  qualified  citizens  of  the  county  or  distric  t,  by  the 
sheriff,  or  similar  executive  officer  of  the  court,  and,  in 
case  of  his  disqualification,  by  the  coroner,  or  in  some 
cases  by  still  other  designated  persons.  From  among 
these  the  requisite  number  is  selected  at  the  time  of 
trial,  to  whom  objection  may  be  made  by  the  parties. — 
The  province  of  the  jury  is  to  determine  the  truth  of 
the  tacts  in  dispute  in  civil  cases,  and  the  guilt  or  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  person  accused  in  criminal  cases.  If  they 
go  beyond  their  province,  their  verdict  may  be  set  aside. 

—  Qualified  persons  may  be  compelled  to  serve  as  jurors 
under  penalties  prescribed  by  law.  —  Bouvier . 

_ In  England,  a  committee  appointed  to  award  prizes,  Ac., 

at  a  public  exhibition. 

Jury  of  Inquest.  A  jury  impanelled  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  or  causes  of  violent  or  sudden  death.  (Called, 
in  England,  Coroner's  jury  ) 

Ju  ry-box,  n.  The  place  where  the  jury  sits  during 
the  trial  of  a  cause. 

Ju  ry-man,  n.;  pi.  Jury-men.  One  who  is  impanelled 
on  a  jury ;  a  juror. 

Jirry-mast,  n.  (Naut.)  A  temporary  mast  substituted 
for  one  carried  or  cut  away  in  a  storm  or  engagement. 
Ju'ry-rigged,  a.  (Naut.)  Fitted  with  temporary 
rigging,  as  a  ship. 

Ju  ry-rudder,  n.  (Naut.)  A  temporary  rudder  im¬ 
provised  to  meet  an  emergency. 

Jus.  n.  [Lat.]  A  word  frequently  used  in  Law  and  Med¬ 
icine.  It  admits  of  several  significations,  the  chief  ot 
which  are — that  which  is  right  or  conformable  to  law  ; 
also  the  obligation  which  the  law  imposes  ;  also,  a  man  s 
privileges,  whether  singularly  or  collectively ;  it  means 
likewise  the  power  which  originates  from  the  law, 
well  as  the  place  where  justice  is  administered. 

Jil*  qiltri'tilim  (Roman  Hist.)  signified  the 

enjoyment  of  a  Roman  citizen  of  the  right  of  security: 
of  personal  liberty,  of  registration  on  the  list  of  prop 
ertv,  of  participation  in  the  service  of  the  legion,  in 
public  honors,  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  Ac. 

Jus'si,  n.  A  peculiar  kind  of  fibre  brought  from  Ma¬ 
nilla,  of  which  dresses  are  made. 

Jussieu,  Antoine  de,  ( shoos’ se-u(r ,)  a  French  botanist 
and  physician.  R.  at  Lyons,  16S8.  After  travelling  over 


or,  the  Advice  of  a  Good  Citizen  to  the  Nation,  b.  at 
Paris,  1777. 

Juss  eu,  J"8kph  de,  brother  of  the  preceding.  B.  at  Lyons, 
1704,  was  also  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  and  accompanied  Condamine  to  Peril  in  1735.  He 
was  not  only  a  good  naturalist  and  physician,  but  an  ex¬ 
cellent  engineer,  lie  published  a  journal  of  his  voyages. 
D.  1779. 

Jussieu,  Antoine  Laurent  de,  a  celebrated  botanist, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  B.  at  Lyons,  1740,  was  the 
greatest  philosopher  of  his  family,  aud  author  of  the 
Natural  System  of  Botany,  lie  went  to  Paris  in  1765, 
to  complete  his  studies,  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle 
Bernard.  In  1770  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  med¬ 
icine,  ami  was  soon  afterwards  chosen  professor  of  bot¬ 
any  in  the  Royal  Garden  In  1789  he  published  his 
great  work,  the  Genera  Pluntarum,  in  which,  for  the 
first  time,  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  was  arranged 
according  to  a  natural  classification,  lie  subsequently 
filled  many  important  scientific  posts  in  Paris,  and  con¬ 
tinued  till  his  eighty-eighth  year  to  dictate  valuable 
memoirs  on  the  science  of  botany.  The  great  work  of 
Jusideu,  in  an  improved  and  amended  form,  is  one  of  the 
chief  text-books  on  botany,  not  only  in  France  but  in 
England.  D.  at  Paris,  1836. 

Jussieu,  Adrien  de,  son  of  the  above,  b.  at  Paris,  1797, 
was  educated  for  the  medical  profession,  but  devoted 
himself  to  the  science  which  his  father  had  so  greatly 
benefited.  In  1826  he  succeeded  his  father  as  professor 
of  botany;  and,  although  he  wrote  no  large  work  on 
the  science,  lie  contributed  a  great  number  of  valuable 
memoirs  relative  to  it  to  the  scientific  annals  of  France. 
He  also  contributed  to  the  Natural  History”  of  Milne- 
Ed wards.  He  was  a  member,  and  afterwards  president, 
Of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  D.  1853. 

Just.  a.  [Fr.  juste ;  Lat.  just  ns,  from  jus,  juris,  law, 
right,  justice  ]  Keeping  or  observing  the  rules  or  law 
of  right;  founded  on  justice;  conformed  to  justice  or 
right;  equitable;  right;  lawful;  rightful;  conformed 
to  the  laws  of  God;  influenced  by  a  regard  to  the  laws 
of  God ;  righteous;  upright;  religious;  honest;  con¬ 
forming  exactly  to  the  laws,  and  t«*  principles  of  recti¬ 
tude;  conformed  to  the  rules  of  justice ;  doing  equal 
justice;  true;  — applied  equally  to  persons  or  things. — 
Conformed  to  truth  and  propriety;  exact;  accurate; 
regular;  normal;  proper;  orderly;  applied  to  a  true  or 
faithful  standard ;  due;  regular. 

“  He  was  a  comely  personage  alittlc  above  just  stature.” — Bacon. 

— adv.  Exactly  ;  precisely  :  accurately  ;  nicely  ;  closely  : 
near,  or  nearly  in  place;  near,  or  nearly  in  time;  almost; 
merely. 

“  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  *s  inclined."— I*ope. 

But  just:  barely;  narrowly:  scarcely;  with  nothing  to 
spare  ;  as,  he  was  but  just  in  time  to  catch  the  train. 

Just  now:  a  little  while  ago;  a  lew  moments  back;  as, 
we  met  with  them  just  now. 

Just,  n  and  v.n  See  Joust. 


fullest 


Europe,  he  settled  at  Paris,  where  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  professor  of  Botany  in 
the  Royal  Garden.  He  enriched  the  memoirs  of  the 
French  Academy  with  several  valuable  papers  on  botany 
and  mineralogy,  the  result  of  observations  made  during 
his  travels.  He  also  wrote  the  appendix  to  Toiirnelort’s, 
Institutions  of  Botany,  and  abridged  Barrelier’s  work 
upon  the  Plants  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy;  he  was 
likewise  the  author  of  a  Discourse  upon  the  Progress  oj 
Botany.  I>.  1758. 

Jussieu,  Bernard  df.,  brother  of  the  above,  b.  at  Lyons, 
1699.  He  distinguished  himself  as  an  aide  physician 
and  botanist.  He  became  professor  and  demonstrator 
iri  the  Royal  Garden,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
French  Academv  of  Sciences,  and  of  several  foreign 
societies  He  published  an  edition  of  Tournefort  a 
“  History  of  Plants  in  the  Environs  of  Paris.”  and  was 
the  author  of  a  book  entitled  The  Friend  of  Humanity; 
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J  ,i»(,  (St..)  (elioost,)  a  monastery  in  Extremadura,  Spain, 
whither  Charles  V.  retired  after  abdicating  the  crown  in 
favor  of  his  son  Philip. 

Just.  (St..)  a  town  of  England,  en.  Cornwall,  near 
Land's  End,  It  is  about  1  m.  from  Cape  Cornwall,  and 
consists  principally  of  miners  engaged  in  copper  mines. 
Fop.  About  8,000. 

Just  ,  (St  .,)  Louis  Antoine  pe,  a  French  author  and  revo¬ 
lutionist,  n.  in  Nivernais.  in  1787.  lie  early  embarked 
upon  the  paths  of  literature,  and  when  the  revolution 
broke  out  became  one  of  its  most  fiery  advocates.  Able, 
accomplished,  and  rigidly  correct  in  Ilia  habits,  SI.  J. 
speedily  rose  to  eminence.  In  1791.  lie  brought  out  his 
Esprit  ile  lu  Revolution  el  de  la  Cmslitution  de  la  France , 
and  in  the  following  year  was  chosen  representative  of 
the  dept.  Aisite  in  tile  Convention.  While  in  Paris,  lie 
was  among  those  who  sternly  advocated,  and  voted  for, 
tile  death  of  Louis  XVI.  St.  J.  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  all  the  acrimonious  debates  which  took  place  at 
this  period  between  his  own  party  and  the  Girondins. 
After  the  fall  of  the  latter  party,  in  June.  1793,  St.  J  be¬ 
came  associated  with  Robespierre  in  the  sanguinary 
republican  govt,  which  followed :  and  St.  J." s  name  is 
identified  with  the  hideous  and  indiscriminate  bloodshed 
which  marked  the  decrees  of  the  Convention  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  1793,  and  beginning  of  1791.  On  Fell  19  in 
the  latter  year,  St  J.  was  chosen  president  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  and  in  this  capacity  drafted  the  report  which 
sent  his  political  opponents,  Danton,  Ilebert,  and  others, 
to  the  scaffold.  Alter  the  dawn  of  a  reaction  in  popular 
feeling,  and  the  final  absorption  of  power  by  the  mod¬ 
erate  republican  party,  St.  J.  was  seized,  with  his  col¬ 
league  Robespierre  (7.  v.),  and  guillotined,  July  27. 1794. 

Jnst-ail-corps,  (thusl-o-kor’,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  doublet;  a 
close-fitting  jacket. 

Juste  mi  I  ion,  (zhiist  meVyH.)  [Fr.,  happy  mean,  just 
medium.]  (French  Pol.)  After  the  revolution  of  1830, 
this  term  acquired  a  political  signification,  and  came 
into  very  frequent  use,  because  ot  the  declaration  oi  the 
organs  of  Louis  Philippe,  that  th e  juste  milieu  was  the 
only  principle  of  government  which  could  secure  the 
welfare  of  France.  . 

J  IIS '  t  i  CC.  (  iiis’tis, )  n.  TFr.:  Lat.jusMirt,  from. tusfus.  just, 
from  jus.  law.  right. J  Practical  conformity  to  the  lnws.and 
to  the  principles  of  rectitude  in  the  dealings  of  men  with 
eacli  oilier  :  the  virtue  which  consists  in  giving  to  every 
II, a!  which  is  his  due;  honesty  :  integrity  in  coin- 


one  that  which  is  his  due;  honesty; 
mcrce  or  mutual  intercourse. 


integrity 

Poetic  Justice,  with  her  lifted  scale.*'  —  Pope. 

—Equal  distribution  of  right  in  expressing  opinions;  fair 
representation  of  facts  respecting  merit  or  demerit ; 
equity;  impartiality.  —  Vindicative  or  just  treatment; 
merited  reward  or  punishment;  dealing  out  of  desert. 

•'  Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men  ."—Jefferson. 
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— Conformity  with  right;  equity;  assertion  of  just  due  or  I 
title  ;  as,  the  justice  of  a  demand. 

“Draw  thy  sword,  that  . . .  tby  arm  may  do  thee  justice.”  Shake. 

— [Fr.  justicier ;  L  Lat.  justiciarius.]  A  person  com¬ 
missioned  to  hold  courts,  or  to  try  and  decide  contro¬ 
versies,  and  administer  justice  to  individuals;  a  magis¬ 
trate  ;  as,  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

“  The  Justice,  id  fair  rouud  belly  with  good  capon  lin'd. " — Shake. 

(Law.)  J.,  as  opposed  to  equity,  means  merely  doing 
what  positive  law  requires,  while  equity  is  doing  what 
is  fair  and  right  in  the  circumstances  of  each  particular 
case.  J.  is  not  founded  in  law,  as  some  assert,  hut  in 
our  idea  of  what  is  right;  and  laws  are  just  or  unjust 
in  so  far  as  they  do,  or  do  not,  conform  to  that  idea. 

Jus'tiee-Glerk,  (Lord,)  n.  (Scats  Law.)  A  judicial 
magistrate  of  Scotland,  who  holds  the  second  place  on 
the  bench  of  judges. 

JiiS'tice-Gen'eral,  (Lord,)  n.  (S'-ots  Law.)  The 
principal  of  the  Scottish  law-judges.  He  is  also  termed 
Lord  /‘resident  of  the  High  Court  of  Session. 

Justice  of  llie  Peace.  (Law.)  A  public  officer 
invested  with  judicial  powers  for  the  purpose  of  prevent¬ 
ing  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  bringing  to  punishment 
those  who  have  violated  the  law. — These  officers,  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  some  of  the 
States,  are  appointed  by  the  executive:  in  others,  they 
are  elected  by  the  people,  and  commissioned  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive.  In  some  States  they  hold  their  office  during 
good  behavior;  in  others,  for  a  limited  period. — At  com¬ 
mon  law,  justices  of  the  peace  have  a  double  power  in 
relation  to  the  arrest  of  wrong-doers ;  when  a  felony  or 
breach  of  the  peace  has  been  committed  in  their  pres¬ 
ence,  they  may  personally  arrest  the  offender,  or  com¬ 
mand  others  to  do  so^  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  riot¬ 
ous  consequences  of  a  tumultuous  assembly,  they  may 
command  others  to  arrest  affrayers  when  the  affray  has 
been  committed  in  their  presence.  If  a  magistrate  be 
not  present  when  a  crime  is  committed,  before  he  can 
take  a  step  to  arrest  the  offender,  an  oath  or  affirmation 
must  bo  made,  by  some  person  cognizant  of  the  fact, 
that  the  offence  has  been  committed,  and  that  the 
person  charged  is  the  offender,  or  there  is  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  he  has  committed  the  offence. — The  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  Suites  directs  that  “  no  warrants 
shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath 
or  affirmation.”  (Amend.  IV.)  After  his  arrest,  the  per¬ 
son  charged  is  brought  before  the  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  after  a  hearing  he  is  discharged,  held  to  bail  to  an¬ 
swer  to  the  complaint,  or,  for  want  of  bail,  committed  to 
prison. — In  some,  perhaps  all,  of  the  U.  States,  justices  of 
the  peace  have  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  given  to  them 
by  local  regulations.  In  Pennsylvania,  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion  iu  cases  of  contracts,  express  or  implied,  extends  to 
$100.  — Bouvier . 

JuH'ticesIlip,  n.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  justice. 

Justiciable,  (j  us-tishf  i-a-bl,)  a.  That  may  be  ex¬ 
amined  in  courts  of  justice. 

Justiciar,  (jus-tish'i-ar,)  Justi  ciary,  n.  [L.  Lat. 
justiciarius ,  from  just  ilia ,  justice.]  .  One  who  adminis¬ 
ters  justice;  a  justice;  a  judge. 

High  Court  of  Justiciary.  (Scots  Law.)  The  supreme 
court  of  criminal  judicature. 

Jus'ticoat,  n.  [Fr.  just-au-corps.]  A  close-fitting, 
sleeved  vest. 

Justifiable,  a.  That  may  be  justified  or  proved  to  be 
just;  that  may  be  vindicated  on  principles  of  law,  rea¬ 
son,  rectitude,  or  propriety;  defensible;  warrantable; 
excusable  ;  .as,  justifiable,  homicide. 

Jus'tiliableiiess,  n.  Rectitude;  possibility  of  being 
fairly  defended. 

Justifiably,  ado.  In  a  manner  permitting  vindica¬ 
tion  or  justification  ;  rightly;  equitably. 

Justifica  tion,  n.  [Lat.  justijicatio.]  The  act  or  pro¬ 
cess  of  justifying ;  a  demonstration  of  conformity  to 
law,  propriety,  or  right;  vindication;  as,  his  conduct 
admits  of  no  justification. 

— State  of  being  justified  or  vindicated;  absolution. 

(Law  )  The  declaring  or  pronouncing  a  person  just  or 
righteous,  according  to  law. 

(Theol.)  In  Protestant  theology,  it  expresses  an  act 
of  Divine  favor  whereby  a  sinner  is  absolved  from  the 
penalty  of  his  sins,  ami  accepted  as  righteous,  not  on 
account  of  anything  iu  himself,  but  on  account  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  him.  In  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  J.  is  considered 
not  purely  as  a  forensic  act,  or  act  of  acquittal,  but, 
further,  as  an  infusion  of  personal  righteousness,  and  as 
hence  equivalent  to  what  Protestants  specially  call 
sanctification. 

Justif  icative,  a.  Having  power  to  justify;  justifi¬ 
catory;  vindicating. 

JllM'tificator.  n.  One  who  supports,  defends,  vindi¬ 
cates,  or  justifies.  —  One  who  absolves  from  merited 
punishment. 

Justificatory,  a.  Tending  to  justify;  vindicatory; 
defeiisory;  justificative. 

Just  ilier,  n.  One  who  justifies;  a  vindicator;  one 
who  supports  or  defends. 

— He  who  pardons  and  absolves  from  guilt  and  punish¬ 
ment. 

Jus'tify,  v.  a.  [Fr.  justifier ;  Lat,  jus/ifico — just  us, 
just,  and  facia,  to  make.]  To  render  just;  to  prove  or 
show  to  l»e  just,  or  conformable  to  law,  right,  justice, 
propriety,  or  duty;  to  vindicate,  as  a  right;  to  defend 
or  maintain. 

“  Unless  the  oppression  is  so  extreme  as  to  justify  revolution, 
it  would  not  justify  the  evil  of  breaking  up  a  government." 

Everett. 

—To  pardon  and  clear  from  guilt;  to  absolve;  to  ucquit ; 
to  exculpate. 

"  I  cannot  justify  whom  the  law  condemns."— Shake. 


(Theol.)  To  accept  as  just  or  righteous,  on  account  of 
the  Saviour  s  merits. 

— v.  n.  (Punting.)  To  adjust  so  as  to  make  an  even  sur¬ 
face,  or  true  line; — said  of  type. 

JuH'tin  I.,  (Flavius  Amcius  Justinus,)  a  Byzantine 
emperor,  u.  450  a.  d.  He  rose  to  t lie  rank  ot  general 
from  being  a  private  soldier,  before  which  he  was  a 
swineherd.  The  soldiers  of  the  Praetorian  band  forced: 
him  to  accept  the  imperial  dignity  on  t lie  death  of 
Anastasias,  in  518  He  recalled  the  bishops  who  had' 
been  banished  by  the  Arlans,  and  published  several  j 
sev.  re  edicts  against  that  sect.  Hearing  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  ol  Antioch  by  an  earthquake,  he  laid  aside  the  im¬ 
perial  robes,  clothed  himself  in  sackcloth,  and  passed 
several  days  iu  fasting  and  prayer,  to  avoid  divine  judg¬ 
ment.  He  rebuilt  that  city,  and  other  places  which 
w  ere  destroyed  by  the  same  calamity.  D.  527. 

Jus n.v  II.  was  the  nephew  of,  and  succeeded  Justinian  I. 
in  565.  He  caused  bis  cousin  Justinus  to  be  strangled, 
and  put  to  death  some  of  his  senators  from  a  suspicion 
ol  their  being  disaffected,  lie  made  war  against  Clios- 
roes,  king  of  Persia,  who,  being  defeated  at  the  head 
ot  a  numerous  army,  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  J. 
married  Sophia,  niece  of  Theodora,  wile  of  the  emperor 
Justinian  us,  a  woman  of  high  spirit,  who,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  her  husband's  weakness,  governed  the  empire  in 
conjunction  with  liberius.  1>.  578. 

Jus'tiii,  a  Latin  historian  of  the  2d  century,  who  made 
an  abridgment  of  the  Universal  llistury  written  by 
Trogus  Pouipeius.  This  work  remains,  but  the  original 
is  lost. 

Jus  tin  (St.)*  or  Justin  Martyr,  a  Christian  apologist 
of  the  2d  century,  was  a  native  of  Sicheui.  in  Samaria. 
He  was  carefully  trained  in  the  schools  of  Greek  philos¬ 
ophy,  but  wag  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  when 
about  30  years  of  age.  A  persecution  breaking  out 
against  the  Christians,  under  Antoninus,  Justin  pre¬ 
sented  to  that  emperor  an  admirable  apology  in  their 
behalf,  which  had  the  desired  effect.  lie  afterwards  ad¬ 
dressed  another  apology  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  which 
he  defended  the  Christians  against  the  calumnies  of 
Crescens,  a  Cynic  philosopher.  For  this, and  his  neglect 
ot  Pagan  worship,  he  was  condemned  to  be  scourged, 
and  then  beheaded,  which  sentence  was  put  in  execu¬ 
tion  a.  d.  165,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 

Justin  ian  I.,  (Flavius  Anicius  Justini anus,)  a  By¬ 
zantine  emperor,  u.  482  or  483,  succeeded  his  uncle  Jus¬ 
tin  1.  in  527.  Some  months  before  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  Justinian  had  persuaded  him  to  consent  to  his 
marriage  with  Theodora,  a  well-known  actress  and  cour¬ 
tesan,  who  was  created  Augusta,  and  crowned  the  same 
day  as  her  husband.  About  the  same  time,  Belisarius, 
the  friend  and  luture  general  ot  the  new’  emperor,  was 
married  to  Antonina,  a  professional  companion  of  The¬ 
odora;  and  to  the  intrigues  and  jealousies  stirred  up  by 
these  two  women  is  to  he  attributed  the  principal  part 
of  the  untoward  circumstances  w  hich  have  cast  a  stain 
on  the  personal  character  of  J.  The  political  events  of 
his  reign  may  besummed  up  in  thowarsof  Belisarius  and 
the  eunuch  Narses,  who  obtained  splendid  successes 
over  the  Persians  in  the  East,  and  the  Vandals  and 
Goths  iu  Italy,  and  in  the  terrible  sedition  which  broke 
out  in  Constantinople  iu  532,  and  was  extinguished  in 
the  blood  of  thirty  thousand  persons.  In  the  latter 
case,  J.  would  have  fled  from  his  capital,  and  iu  all  prob¬ 
ability  have  lost  his  crown,  but  for  the  courage  and 
talents  of  Theodora,  whose  vices  were  gilded  by  some 
of  the  rare  qualities  befitting  an  empress.  The  glory 
of  his  reign  is  the  famous  digest  of  the  Roman  law  . 
known  generally  as  the  Justinian  Code,  which  w'iis  com¬ 
piled  out  of  the  Gregorian,  Theodorian,  and  Hermogen- 
ian  codes,  by  ten  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  empire, 
under  the  guiding  genius  of  the  jurisconsult  Triboniaii. 
Their  labors  consist  —  1,  of  the  “  Statute  Law,”  or  Jus¬ 
tinian  Code,  properly  60  called;  2  the  “Pandects,”  a 
digest  of  the  decisions  and  opinions  of  former  magis¬ 
trates  ami  lawyers,  —  these  two  compilations  consisted 
of  matter  that  lay  scattered  through  more  than  two 
thousand  volumes,  now  reduced  to  fifty;  3,  the  “  Insti¬ 
tutes,”  an  abridgment  in  four  books,  containing  the 
substance  of  all  the  laws  in  an  elementary  form ;  4,  the 
laws  ot  modern  date,  including  J.'s  own  edicts,  collected 
into  one  volume,  and  called  the  “New  Code.”  These 
labors,  w  hich  a  Caesar  had  not  been  able  to  accomplish, 
were  completed  by  the  year  511  ;  and  we  can  only  la¬ 
ment  that  Christianity  was  not  in  its  prime  at  that 
epoch,  whereby  the  spirit  of  natural  right  and  equity 
had  been  infused  into  them,  in  place  of  the  dogmas  of 
authority.  Besides  this  important  work  of  imperial  re¬ 
form,  J.  was  a  great  builder  and  engineer,  and  works  of 
public  utility  were  kept  constantly  in  progress  iu  all 
parts  of  the  empire.  He  was  remarkable  for  temperance 
and  chastity,  and  not  less  so  for  his  great  learning  and 
diligent  application  to  business;  but  his  religious  big- 
otry,  and  his  weakness  in  the  hands  of  Theodora,  marred 
all  his  good  qualities.  D.  565. 

Justinian  II.,  surnamed  Iihinotmetus,  became  emperor  of 
the  East  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Constantine,  686, 
w'hen  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  was  de¬ 
posed  and  banished  for  his  cruelty,  by  his  general,  Le¬ 
ontius,  695  ;  regained  his  throne  ten  years  afterwards, 
and,  exhibiting  the  same  ferocious  disposition,  was  as¬ 
sassinated,  711. 

Jlistiii'iau,  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  laws  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Roman  emperor  Justinian. 

Justinian  C ode, .  See  Justinian  I.,  and  Pandects. 

J  ns  tie,  ( jus’l ,)  v.  n.  and  n.  Same  as  Jostle,  g.  v. 

Justly,  adv.  [See  Just.]  In  a  just  or  equitable  man¬ 
ner;  conformably  with  right,  truth,  law,  justice,  or  pro¬ 
priety  ;  honestly  ;  fairly ;  impartially ;  accurately  ;  fitly  • 
exactly. 
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”  Nothing  can  justly  be  despised,  thatcaDoot  justly  be  blamed." 

South. 

JiiNt'iieNN.  /?.  Quality  of  being  just:  justice;  upright¬ 
ness;  equity;  accuracy;  exactness;  conformity  to  some 
standard  of  correctness  or  propriety;  correctness;  pro¬ 
priety  ;  fitness. 

Jut,  v.  n.  [Corrupted  from  Jet,  q.  v.]  To  project  out¬ 
ward  ;  to  shoot  forward,  or  iu  advance  of  the  main  body. 
"  Broke  by  th c  jutting  land  on  either  side." — Dryden. 

— n.  A  projection  ;  a  part  of  a  body  more  prominent  than 
the  rest. 

in  lay,  in  Sf.  America.  See  Fiyijtaht. 

Jute,  n.  (Bot.)  See  p.  1391,  and  Corchorus,  p.  612 
J  ii  leroog  k,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Brandenburg, 
on  the  river  Nuthe,  27  hi.  S.  of  Potsdam.  It  has  consid¬ 
erable  wool  and  flax  markets,  also  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloth  and  linens.  Pop.  7,000. 

Jutes,  n.  pi.  An  ancient  people  of  Germany,  who  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Gothic  race,  and  gave  name  to  Jutland. 
Jutland.  a  large  prov.  of  Denmark,  formerly  compris¬ 
ing  tin*  whole  continental  portion  of  the  Danish  domin¬ 
ions,  but  which  is  now  restricted  to  the  part  of  the 
peninsula  belonging  to  Denmark  to  the  N.  of  Schleswig, 
extending  from  about  hb'/f  to  nearly  58°  N.  Lat.,  being 
about  170  in.  in  length,  and  from  60  to  80  in  breadth. 
Area,  9,500  sq.  in.  The  prov.  is  of  an  oblong  lorm.  with 
the  addition  of  a  triangle  toward  the  N.  Surface.  Gen¬ 
erally  flat,  and  much  broken  by  indentations  of  the 
sea.  Soil.  Various.  Prod.  Rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  and 
dairy  produce.  Cattle,  horses,  and  bogs  are  extensively 
reared  and  exported.  Alannf.  Unimportant.  Cap.  Aar- 
bnus.  Hist.  J.  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  the 
country  of  the  Cimbri ,  (q.  v.)  Later,  its  inhabitants, 
known  as  Jutes,  shared  in  the  Saxon  invasion  of  England, 
and  subsequently  formed  pait  of  the  Saxon  alliance 
against  Charlemagne,  and,  under  the  denomination  of 
Normans  (Northmen),  frequently  ravaged  the  N.W. 
coasts  of  Germany  and  France,  ultimately  establishing 
a  colony  in  the  last  named  country.  Pop.  734,935. 
Jutlander,  or  Jute,  n.  (Ge.og.)  A  native  or  natu¬ 
ralized  inhabitant  of  Jutland. 

Jutlandisli,  a.  (Geog.)  Belonging  or  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  Jutland,  or  to  its  people. 

Jut'tingly,  adv.  In  a  projecting  manner;  promi¬ 
nently. 

Jut'ty,  n.  A  projection  in  a  building,  rock,  &c. :  also,  a 
pier,  mole,  or  jetty. — At  mouth  of  Mississippi,  see  p.  1394. 
Jut  -window,  n.  (Arch.)  A  window  projecting  iu 
advance  of  the  main  surface  of  a  building. 

Ju'veiial,  Dkcius  Junius,  a  Roman  poet  and  satirist, 
was  born  probably  at  Aquinuni  in  Campania,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  lie  studied  rhet¬ 
oric  under  the  most  celebrated  masters,  and  is  said  to 
have  become  an  eminent  pleader.  His  first  essay  as  a 
poetical  satirist  was  directed  against  the  player  Paris, 
and  for  repeated  attacks  of  the  same  kind  he  is  said  to 
have  been  sent  into  an  honorable  kind  of  exile,  by  being 
made  commander  of  a  cohort  at  Pentapolis,  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Egypt,  in  bis  80th  year.  J.  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  last  of  the  Roman  poets,  and  as  the  bold  and 
unflinching  castigator  of  vice  lie  stands  without  a  rival. 
Good  as  are  his  intentions,  however,  and  forcible  as  are 
his  denunciations,  the  moral  indelicacy  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  renders  these  powerful  satires  too  gross 
in  their  details  lor  readers  of  the  present  day.  English 
translations  have  been  made  by  Dryden,  Gifford,  Ac. 

Ju  venes'oence,  n.  A  growing  young. 
Juvenescent,*/.  [Lat.  juvenescens.]  Reaching  the 
age  of  youth;  becoming  young. 

Juvenile.  a.  [Lat.  juvenilis,  from  juvenis ;  Sansk. 
yuwan ,  young.  Fee  Young.]  Young;  youthful;  as,  a 
juvenile  appearance.— Relating,  or  belonging,  or  adapted 
to  youth;  ns, juvenile  play. 

— n.  A  youth;  a  grown  child;  a  young  person. 
Ju'venileness,  Juvenility,  ».  Youthfulness; 
youthful  age. 

—Airiness  or  levity  of  manner;  the  manners  or  customs 
of  youth. 

Ju  veil  las.  (Myth.)  A  Roman  goddess,  who  presided 
over  youth  and  vigor.  She  is  the  same  as  the  Hebe  of 
the  Greeks,  and  was  represented  us  a  beautiful  nymph 
in  variegated  garments. 

Ju'via,  n.  (Bot.)  The  fruit  of  Besthollatia  ezcel$a,(¥ig. 
34i .) 

Jux  on.  William,  an  English  prelate  of  great  learning, 
waanrchhisliop  of  Canterbury,  and  is  now  cliiefly  remem¬ 
bered  for  his  fidelity  to  C  harles  I.,  whom  he  attended  at 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  whose  last  requests  he  received 
on  the  scaffold.  He  is  the  author  of  a  sermon  entitled, 
The  Subject's  Soi'row ,  or  Lamentation  on  the  Death  of 
Britain's  Josiah,  King  Charles,  published  in  1 64; J ;  and 
S>nnr.  Considerations  upon  the  Act  of  Uniformity ,  1662. 
D.  1663. 

Juxtapos'it,  v.  a.  To  place  in  juxtaposition  or  close 
contiguity. 

J  ii  xtapos'ited,  a.  Placed  in  close  contiguity  or 
propinquity. 

Juxtaposition,  (- zish'un ,)  n.  [Lat.  juxta,  and  posi- 
tm.  See  Position.]  A  placing  or  being  set  in  a  position 
of  nearness  or  immediate  contiguity. 

“Parts  that  are  united  by  a  mere  juxtaposition.”  —Granville. 

J uzail',  n.  A  kind  of  Afghan  fire-arm,  or  fusil. 

Jyar,  (ji'ar.)  ( Chronol .)  The  eighth  month  of  the 
Jewish  year,  corresponding,  at  the  earliest,  with  our 
April;  but  it  may  be  as  late  as  May.  It  has  only  29 
days. 

Jy  lit  pore,  Jeytpore,  (jit-por1,)  a  town  of  II  in- 
dostau,  prov.  ot  Allahabad,  20  m.  from  Sy  1  bet  •  Lat. 
bet.  25°  and  26°  N.,  Lon.  bet.  91°  and  93°  1C.  *Jt  contain* 
the  residence  of  a  rajah.  Pop.  unascertained. 
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Jaek  Creek,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Henderson  co. ; 
pop.  S43. 

Jiu  U  niiiiitowii,  in  Maine ,  a  plantation  of  Somerset 
co. ;  pop.  65. 

Jack's  Creek,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Yancy 
co. ;  pop.  946. 

Jack  sou,  in  A r £««.?«*,  a  twp.  of  Boone  co. ;  pop.  320. 

—  A  twp.  of  Calhoun  co. ;  pop  365.  —  A  twp.  of  Critten¬ 
den  co. ;  pop.  316.  —  A  twp.  of  Dallas  co  ;  pop.  637. — 
A  twp.  of  Newton  co. ;  pop.  850.  —  A  twp.  of  Ouachita 
co.;  pop.  580  — A  twp  of  Sharp  co. ;  pop.  *275.  —  A 
twp.  of  White  co.:  pop.  355 

Jackson,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Effingham  co. ;  p.  1,028. 

Juekson  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Sac  co. ;  pop.  469. 

Jackson,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Lyon  co. ;  pip.  1,079. — 
A  twp  of  Hi  ley  co. ;  p-p.  1,249. 

Jackson,  in  Maryland ,  a  dist.  ot  Frederick  co. ;  pop. 
1,699. 

Jackson,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp  of  Andrew  co. ;  pop.  2.4ol. 

—  A  twp.  of  Buchanan  co. ;  pop.  890.  —  A  twp.  of  Cam¬ 
den  co. ;  pop.  810.  —  A  vill.  of  Byrd  twp.,  Cape  Girardeau 
co. ;  pop.  459.  —  A  twp.  of  Carter  co  ;  pop.  695.  —  A 
twp  of  Clarke  co ;  pop.  1.472  —  A  twp.  of  Clinton  co. ; 
pop.  1,752.  —  A  twp.  of  Dallas  co.;  pop  1,432.  —  A  twp. 
of  Daviess  co. ;  pop.  1,059.  —  A  twp.  of  Douglas  co. ;  pop. 
330.  —  A  twp.  of  Gentry  co. ;  pop.  1,037.  —  A  twp.  of 
Greene  co. ;  pop.  1,759. —  A  twp.  of  Jasper  co. ;  pop. 
1,238.  —  A  twp.  of  Johnson  co. ;  pop.  2,200.  —  A  twp.  of 
Liiin  co.;  pop.  948. —  A  twp.  of  Livingston  co. ;  pop. 
2,603. —  A  twp.  of  Macon  co. ;  pop.  1,755. —  A  twp.  of 
Maries  co. ;  pop  1,419.  —  A  twp.  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop. 
4,367  —  A  twp  of  Nodaway  co.  ;  pop.  895.  —  A  twp.  of 
Polk  co. ;  pop.  1,483.  —  A  twp  of  Ocean  co. ;  pop.  1,755. 

—  A  twp.  of  Osage  co. ;  pop.  1,104.  —  A  twp.  of  Ozark 
co.;  pop.  353.  —  A  twp.  of  Putnam  co. ;  pop.  799.  —  A 
twp.  of  Randolph  co. ;  pop.  1,175.  —  A  twp.  of  Reynolds 
co.;  pop.  327.  —  A  twp  of  Shannon  co. ;  pop.  370.  —  A 
twp.  of  Shelby  co.;  pop.  1,416. —  A  twp.  ot  St.  Clair  co.; 
pop.  4ll.  —  A  twp.  of  Genevieve  co.;  pop.  1,112.  —  A 
twp.  of  Sullivan  co. ;  pop.  902. —  A  twp.  ot  Texas  co. ; 
pop.  537. 

ivHckson,  in  Nebraska ,  a  S.W.  co. ;  pop.  9.  —  A  twp.  of 
Dakota  co. ;  pop.  668. 

Jackson,  iu  N.  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Union  co.;  p.  1,010. 

Jackson,  iu  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Licking  twp..  Licking  co.  ; 
pop.  438.  —  A  twp.  of  Paulding  co. ;  pop.  556.  —  A  twp. 
of  Van  Wert  co. ;  pop.  249. 

Jackson,  in  Feimsylvania ,  a  twp.  of  York  co. ;  p.  1,499. 

Jackson,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Amelia  co. ;  pop.  2,827. 

—  A  twp.  of  Rappahannock  co. ;  pop.  1,568. 

Jackson  Brook,  in  Maine,  a  plantation  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co. ;  pop.  206, 

Jackson  Creek,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Clarke  co. ; 
pop.  393. 

Jacksonport.  in  IPiscowsm,  a  twp.  of  Door  co. ;  pop. 
139. 

Jackson  Springs,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of 
Moore  co. ;  pop.  537. 

Jacksonville,  in  Florida,  is  the  largest  city  in  the 
State.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  St.  John’s  River, 
some  40  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  contains  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  14,000  and  is  rapidly  improving.  It  has 
several  large  and  elegant  hotels.  The  streets  run  at 
right  angles  and  are  beautifully  shaded  with  a  fine 
growth  of  the  water  oak.  Many  of  the  buildings  are  ele¬ 
gant,  after  the  modern  style  of  architecture,  and  the 
city  is  rapidly  improving.  It  has  several  fine  church 
edifices  —  every  denomination  is  represented.  It  has 
considerable  commerce  with  the  towns  up  the  river, 
which  is  yearly  increasing.  It  has  7  or  8  steam  saw¬ 
mills  in  active  operation  sawing  out  pine  lumber,  which 
is  shipped  to  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  the 
Atlantic  cities. 

Jack'son  ville,  in  Georgia,  a  dist  of  Marion  co.;  pop. 
1,652. 

Jacksonville,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Shelby  co. 

Jackson  ville,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  and  vill.  of 
Onslow  co.;  pop.  1,166. 

Jacksonville,  in  I'ennsylvania,  a  vill.  of  Young  twp., 
Indiana  co. ;  pop.  141. 

Jacksonville,  in  Tenn.,  a  dist.  of  Obion  co.;  p.1,490. 

Jackson  ville,  iu  Virginia,  a  twp.  aud  vill.  of  Floyd  co. 

Jacob's  Membrane.  ( Anat .)  A  delicate  trans¬ 
parent  membrane  of  the  eye  separating  the  choroid 
coating  from  the  retina. 

Ja<le  ami  Nfephrile.  (Min.)  Fischer  of  Fieburg 
has  written  (1876)  a  large  volume  upon  these  minerals, 
which  in  themselves  have  little  interest, except  in  their 
relation  to  archaeological  matter.  Since  the  earliest 
times  they  have  furnished  a  large  part  of  the  material 
employed  for  carving  of  ornaments  and  idols.  No  lo¬ 
calities  are  known  for  these  minerals  in  Europe,  yet 
the  recent  explorations  of  prehistoric  remains  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Central  America  have  brought  to  light  hun¬ 
dreds  ol  stone  implements  of  these  minerals. 


Jnmiii'ca,  in  Virginia, 
1,298. 

Jautbosa,  (jdm'bos-ah,)  n. 
ceous  .  plants,  be¬ 
longing  to  Eugenia, 
from  which  it  is 
sometimes  sepa¬ 
rated  on  account 
of  the  throat  of  the 
calyx  being  drawn 
out  beyond  the 
ovary,  and  by  the 
latter  being  many- 
celled.  They  are 
Indian  trees,  with 
large  edible  fruit, 
the  most  esteemed 
being  the  Malay 
Apple,  J.  malaccen- 
sis  (Fig.  55). 

J  a  in  e  s,  in  Ala - 
bam  a,  a  twp.  of 
Bibb  co. ;  pop.  857. 


a  twp.  of  Middlesex  co. ;  pop. 


(Dot.)  A  group  of  myrta- 


Fig.  55. — JAM  BOB  A  MALACCENSIS. 


James,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Stone  co. ;  pop.  447. 

James,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Grainger  co. :  pop.  993. 

James  Rayon,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Mississippi  co. ; 
pop.  361 . 

James  Creek,  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Marion  co. ;  pop , 
183. 

James  Islaml.  in  South  Carolina,  a  vill.  of  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  twp.,  Charleston  co. ;  pip.  1,808. 

James  River,  in  Virginia .  a  twp.  of  Buckingham  co.; 

pop.  3,033. 

James  town,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Chattahoochee  co.; 
pop.  956 

Jamestown,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  McDowell 

co. ;  pop.  412. 

James'ville,  in  Noi'th  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Martin  co. ; 

pop.  2,530. 

Ja mo'ii ia.  in  Florida,  a  prec.  of  Leon  co. :  pop.  2.977, 

Janney,  Samuel  M.,  ( jan'ne ,)  a  distinguished  minister 
and  writer  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  b.  in  Loudoun  co., 
Virginia,  in  1801,  has  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  literary 
pursuits;  among  his  works  may  be  mentioned,  Life  of 
George  Fox,  Life  of  William  Fer.n ,  Conversations  on  Re- 
ligious  Subjects,  History  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  4  vols.  The  latter  met  with  a  cordial  recep¬ 
tion  and  is  deemed  a  work  of  especial  merit.  J.  was 
appointed  Superintendent  <»f  Indian  A  flairs  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Grant,  an  oftice  he  filled  with  great  ability.  D.  1880. 

Jara'les,  in  New  Mexico,  a  prec.  of  Valencia  co. ;  p.  897. 

Jariline,  Sir  William,  Bart.,  (jdr'deen,)  a  Scottish 
naturalist,  b.  in  Dumfriesshire,  1800.  Ilis  chief  works 
are  his  edition  of  The  Naturalists'  Library  in  40  vols. 
Illustrations  of  Ornithology ;  British  Salmonidie ;  and 
Ornithological  Synonyms. 

Jarves,  James  Jackson,  ( jdr'vs ,)  an  American  author 
and  art-critic,  B.  at  Boston.  Mass..  1818,  sailed  for  the 
Sandwich  Islands  iu  1838,  and  resided  for  some  years  at 
Ilonololu,  where  he  established  the  Polynesian,  the  first 
newspaper  printed  in  Oceauica.  He  has  since  travelled 
extensively,  passing  many  years  in  Europe,  in  making 
a  collection  of  pictures  to  form  the  nucleus  of  an  Ameri- 
c;in  Art  Gallery,  and  has  succeeded  in  amassing  a  largo 
number  of  works  by  the  Old  Masters,  which  are  now 
deposited  in  the  Fine  Art  Gallery  of  Yale  Coll.  Ilis 
published  works  iuclude  Art  Hints  (1865);  and  The  Art 
Idea  ;  Sculpture,  Painting,  and  Architecture  in  America. 

Jas  per,  ill  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop.  688. 
—  A  twp.  of  Crittenden  co. ;  pop.  1,416. 

Jasper,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  1,016. 

Jasper,  in  Michigan ,  a  twp.  of  Midland  co. ;  pop.  139. 

Jasper,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Camden  co.;  pop.  292.  — 
A  twp.  of  Dallas  co. ;  pop.  933.  — A  twp.  of  Ozark  co.; 
pop.  618.  —  A  twp.  of  Ralls  co. ;  pop.  1,394.  —  A  twp.  of 
Taney  co. ;  pop.  615.  . 

Jav'elle- Water.  (Chem.)  The  namo  of  a  solution 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  with  some  chloride  of  Jime, 
which  exerts  a  prompt  effect  in  restoring  old  engrav¬ 
ings,  wood-cuts,  printed  matter,  and  other  articles, 
which  have  become  brown  or  yellow  by  age.  It  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  dissolving  four  pounds  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
in  one  gallon  of  boiling  water,  and  adding  one  pound 
of  finely  pulverized  chloride  of  lime.  When  cool  it 
may  be  bottled  for  use.  The  immersion  of  old  and 
stained  prints  and  other  articles  in  this  solution  for 
only  one  minute  will  completely  restore  them  to  their 
former  color,  and  no  injury  is  done  to  the  texture  of  the 
fabric  —  especially  if  washed  in  water  containing  a  tri¬ 
fling  quantity  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Javne,  in  Dakota  Territory,  a  S  E.  co.;  pop.  5. 

J.  *R.  Reckett's,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Sequatchie 

co. ;  pop.  361 .  1104 

Jecl'uo,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Ivnox  co.;  pop.  1,134. 
rr  n 
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JeFferson,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Boone  co. ;  pop. 
1,649.  —  A  twp.  of  Calhoun  co. ;  pop.  194.  —  A  twp.  of 
Desha  co. ;  pop.  773.  —  A  twp.  of  Independence  co. ;  pop. 
777.  —  A  twp.  of  Jackson  co.;  pip.  1,976.  —  A  twp.  of 
Newton  co. ;  pop.  334.  —  A  twp.  of  Ouachita  co. ;  pop. 
782.  —  A  twp.  of  Saline  co. ;  pop.  1C9. 

Jefferson,  in  Dakota  Territory,  a  twp.  of  Union  co. ; 
pop.  616. 

Jefferson,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Stephenson  co. ;  p.546. 
Jefferson.  iu  Indiana,  a  village  of  Washington  twp., 
Clinton  co. ;  pop.  253. 

Jefferson,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Andrew  co. ;  pop. 
1,605. —  A  twp.  of  Cedar  co. ;  pop.  1,010. —  A  twp.  of 
Clarke  co  ;  pop.  843.  —  A  twp.  of  Cole  co. ;  pop.  6,259.  — 
A  twp.  of  Daviess  co. ;  pop.  1,059. —  A  twp.  of  Grundy 
co.:  pop.  874.  —  A  twp.  of  Linn  co. ;  pip.  1,810. —  A  twp. 
of  Maries  co. ;  pop.  1.123. —  A  twp.  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop. 
2,147.  —  A  twp.  of  Osage  co. ;  pop.  1,390.  —  A  twp.  of 
Polk  co. ;  pop.  480. —  A  twp.  of  Saline  co. ;  pop.  3,002. — 
A  twp.  of  Scotland  co. ;  pop.  3,297.  —  A  twp.  of  Shelby 
co. ;  pop.  867.  —  A  twp.  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  371. 
Jefferson,  in  Nebraska,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Kansas. 
Area,  abt.  550  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  the  Little  Blue 
River.  Soil  fertile.  Cap.  Big  Sandy.  1’op.  2,4 <0. 
Jefferson,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Guilford  co.; 
jiop.  1,045. 

Jefferson,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Neave  twp.,  Darke  co.; 
pop.  107. 

Jefferson,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Mercer  co. ;  pop. 
1,292. 

Jefferson,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Alexandria  co. ;  pop. 

1,256.  —  A  twp.  of  Loudon  co. ;  pop.  3,355. 

Jefferson,  in  West  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Jefferson  co  ; 
pop.  508.  —  A  twp.  of  Kanawha  co. ;  pop.  1.635.  —  A  twp. 
of  Nicholas  co. ;  pop.  649.  —  A  twp.  of  Pleasants  co. ; 
pop.  407. 

Jefferson  Graham's,  in  Tennessee, a  dist.  of  Sequat¬ 
chie  co. ;  pop.  429. 

Jefferson  Valley,  in  Montana  Territory,  a  twp.  of 
Jefferson  co. ;  pop.  167. 

Jeffersonville,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Twiggs  co. ;  p.672. 
Jeffreys,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Marion  co.;  pop. 
2,005. 

Jel'lieo,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Scott  co.;  pop.  415. 
Jen'kins,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Casey  co. ;  pop.  1,626. 
Jenkins,  in  Nebraska,  a  twp.  of  Jefferson  co. ;  pop.  442. 
Jen  nings,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Van  Wert  co. ;  pop.  914. 

—  A  twp.  of  Putnam  co. ;  pop.  1,059. 

Jer'ielio,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  llenry  co. ;  pop.  800. 
Jeroine'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Mohican  twp.,  Ash¬ 
land  co.;  pop.  328. 

Jer'ry,  in  Iowa ,  a  vill.  of  Butler  twp.,  Jackson  co.; 
pop.  12. 

Jern'saleni,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Pickens  co. ;  p.  638. 
Jerusalem,  iu  Maine,  a  plantation  of  Franklin  co. ; 
pop.  32. 

Jim  Henry,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Miller  co. ;  p.  542. 
Jo'ac|iiin.  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Jefferson  co.;  pip.  1,666. 
Jobe,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Oregon  co. ;  pip.  84S. 
Jobes,  in  Kentucky,  a  prect.  of  McLean  co. ;  pop.  1,115. 
Job's  <  ahin,  iu  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  ot  Wilkes  co.; 
pop.  606. 

Jo'fiehl,  ( jofeeld ,)  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Whitley 
co. ;  pop.  626. 

Job  a  n 'lies  burg:,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Washington 
co.:  pop.  101. 

John  Hell,  a  county  of  Kentucky ;  cap.  Pennsville. 
Fop.  3,731. 

Jnlin  B.  Harris,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Floyd 
co. ;  pop.  605. 

Jolin  Hill's,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Campbell  co.; 
pop.  579. 

Jolin  MoClish,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Stewart 
co. ;  pop.  608. 

John's,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Appanoose  co. ;  pop.  895. 
John's  Oroeh.  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Floyd  co.; 

pop.  1,072.— A  precinct  of  Johnson  co.;  pep.  720. 
John's  Islaml.  in  South  Carolina,  a  vill.  of  Charles- 
ton  co. ;  pop.  2,016. 

John's  River,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Caldwell 

co.;  pop.  883. 

Johnson,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Greene  co.;  pop. 
683.—  A  twp.  of  Little  River  co. ;  pop.  274.— A  twp.  of 
St.  Francois  co. ;  pop.  788. —  A  twp.  of  Union  co. ;  pop. 
1  309.  "*  ♦ 

John  son,  in  Georgia,’ a  dist.  of  Dooly  co. ;  pop.  392.— 
A  dist.  of  Emanuel  co. ;  pop.  1,208. —  A  dist.  of  Putnam 
co. ;  pop.  535.—  A  vill.  of  Henry  co. ;  pop.  662. 
Johnson,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Christian  co. ; 
pop.  650. 

Johnson,  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop. 

652.—  A  twp.  of  La  Porte  co. ;  pop.  170. 

Johnson,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Plymouth  co. ;  pop. 
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John  son,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Maries  co.;  pop. 
1,257.—  A  twp.  of  Polk  CO. ;  pop.  898.—  A  twp.  of  Ripley 
CO.:  pop.  280.  —  A  twp  of  Scotland  co. ;  pop.  1,  19. 

Johnson,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Monroe  twp.,  Licking 
co. ;  pop.  241. 

Johnson,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Williamsburg 
co.:  pop.  1/218. 

Johnson,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Putnam  co. ;  p.  557.  ! 

Johnson  Fork,  in  Kentucky.  &  precinct  of  Magoffin 

co. ;  pop.  640.  j 

Johnson’*,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Shelby  co. ;  p.  729.  * 

Johnson's,  in  Ge-rgia,  a  dist.  of  Clinch  co. ;  p.  1.530. 

Johnson's,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prect.  of  Fulton  co. ;  pop. 

Johnson's,  in  Teimesse a  dist.  of  Roano  co.;  pop.  825. 

Johnson  ville,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Harnett 
co. ;  pop.  483. 

Jolm  ston.  in  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Shenandoah  co. ;  von 
1,889.  —  A  twp.  of  Scott  co. ;  pop.  1.870. 

John  stonville,  iu  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Monroe  co. : 
pop.  1,293. 

Johnstown,  iu  Maryland ,  a  dist.  of  Alleghany  co. ; 

Johns  ville,  in  Florida ,  a  prec.  of  Baker  co. ;  pop.  312. 

Johns  ville,  in  Ohio ,  a  vill.  of  Perry  twp.,  Morrow 
co. ;  pop.  159. 

Jon'atlian  Creek,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Moultrie  co  • 
pop.  1,001. 

Jon  athan’s  Creek,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of 
Haywood  co. ;  pop.  987. 

Jones,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Winston  co.;  pop.  299 

Jones,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Decatur  co. ;  pop,  1, 575.— 
A  dist.  of  Pierce  co. ;  pop.  800. 
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Jones,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Shelby  co. ;  pop.  1,136. 

Jones,  ill  'Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  McNairy  co. ;  pop.  639.— 
A  dist.  of  Weakley  co. ;  pop.  943. 

Jones'  Blu  ir,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Sumter  co. ;  pop. 
2,134. 

Jones  here,  in  Alabama,  &  twp.  of  Lawrence  co. ;  pop. 
1,087. 

J onesboro,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Weakley  co. ;  p.  7 50. 

Jones’s,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Mitchell  co.;  pop.  1,568. 

Jones’s,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Morgan  co. ;  pop.  463. 

Jones’s  Cove,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.ot  Sevier  co. ;  p.  939. 

Jonesville,  in  Georgia,  a  v  ■  1 1 .  of  McIntosh  co. ;  p.  99. 

Jor  dan,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Whitesides  co. ;  p.  l,19tg 

Jordan,  in  Kentueky,  a  prec.  of  Carroll  co. ;  pop  320. 

Jordan's,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Coosa  co. :  pop.  508. 

Jordan  Spring's,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Montgomery 
co. ;  pop.  1 ,745. 

Jo r n  pa.  in  New  Mexico,  a  vill.  of  San  Miguel  co  • 
peg,.  120. 

Joule.  James  Prescott,  (joed.)  an  English  scientist,  b. 
at  Salford,  1818,  received  in  187(1  the  Copley  Medal  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  England  for  his  experimental  re¬ 
searches  on  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat,  as  announced 
in  his  works;  Discovery  of  the  Lows  of  the  Evolution  of 
Heat  by  Electric  Currents,  and  Discovery  of  the  Meehan- 
icai  Equivalent  of  Heat. 

Jotva.  ill  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Union  co. :  pop.  32. 

Joy,  in  New  York,  a  vill.  of  Sodus  twp.,  Wayne  co  • 
pop.  122. 

Jo.va  l.arga,  in  New  Mexico  a  vill.  of  San  Miguel  co  • 
pop.  200.  ’ 

Joy'field,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Renjie  co. ;  pop.  130. 

J oyner’s,  iu  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Sumner  co. ;  p.  1,087. 
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'Joy nes '(own,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Wilson 
co. :  pop.  1,27 1 . 

[J*  Randolph,  ill  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Jackson  co. 

Jii'bilee,  in  Illinois,  a  twp  of  Peoria  co. ;  pop.  837. 

Jlld'kiit’s,  in  North  Carolina,  a  tap.  of  Warren  co. 

Jug  gernaut,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Pulaski  co. 

Jllgnrllia.  ( joo-ghr'thah ,)  a  king  ol  N uniidia  at  the  end 
ot  the  2d  century  b.c.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Massa- 
nissa,  hut  illegitimate,  and  brought  up  by  Micipsa, 
along  witli  his  own  sons,  and  left  a  share  of  t he  king¬ 
dom  by  him  at  his  death.  He.  however,  murdered  both 
of  them,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole.  Tile 
Romans  therefore  made  war  on  him.  and  after  a  long 
struggle  he  was  conquered,  led  in  triumph  by  Marius, 
and  starved  to  death  in  prison  at  Rome,  106  b.  c. 

Jn  linn,  in  Cal.,  a  twp.  of  Sau  Diego  co. —  In  Iowa,  a 
twp.  of  Dubuque  co. 

Jnnia'ta.  in  Penn.,  a  twp.  of  Bedford  co. 

Juste,  Theodore,  izhoost,)  a  Belgian  iiistorian,  B.  at 
Brussels,  1818.  The  most  important  of  liis  many  works 
are:  HUtoire  Eiementuire  et  Populaire.  tie  la  Belyi, pie 
(3d  ed.,  1848);  Hist,  de  hi  Revolution  Beige  de  1790  (3 
vols.,  1846);  Precis  de  VHistoire  du  Moyen  Age  (5  vols., 
1848);  Hist,  de  la  Revolution  des  Pays  Bassous  Philippe 
H.(2  vols.,  1855);  Les  Puys-Basau  A~  1 7m e  Siicle(  1  858-63). 

Jute.  The  cultivation  of  J  is  attracting  much  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  U  States,  especially  in  the  Gill  (States,  where 
it  seems  to  do  well,  and  the  first  factory  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  J.  fibre  lias  been  erected  at  Charleston  S.  0. 
in  1878.  In  1872, 700,00(1,000  pounds  of  J.  were  exported 
from  India.  It  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  almost 
every  kind  of  fabric,  from  course  gunny-cloth  to  the 
finest  satin.  See  p.  1392. 


Jes'uits.  or  Society  of  Jesus.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  cele¬ 
brated  religious  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  was  founded  by  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  (see  Lo¬ 
yola,  in  the  body  of  this  work,)  and  lias  filled  a  large 
space  in  the  ecclesiastical,  and  even  the  political,  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world.  It  was  iu  1559  that  Loyola  and  his 
companions  submitted  to  the  pope,  Paul  III.,  the  rule 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  great  aim  of  which  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  tlieir  adopted  motto,  Ad  Majorem  Dei  Gloriam 
(to  God’s  greater  glory);  and  the  vow  of  which,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  threefold  obligations  common  to  all  Cath¬ 
olic  religions  orders,  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience, 
comprised  a  fourth,  whereby  the  members  hound  them¬ 
selves  unreservedly  to  go  as  missionaries  to  any  coun¬ 
try  which  the  Pope  might  indicate  to  them.  The  new 
rule  was  approved  by  Papal  hull  in  1540,  Loyola  being 
elected  ns  the  first  general  of  the  order.  Loyola  pos¬ 
sessed,  in  tlie  highest  degree,  the  administrative  faculty, 
W'hicli  eminently  fitted  him  for  carrying  out  tiie  neces¬ 
sary  details  of  such  a  work  —  classifying  the  different 
duties,  and  distributing  the  various  offices ;  and  hence, 
in  the  space  of  a  very  few  years,  the  Society  had  estab¬ 
lished  itself  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  many  places  throughout  the  old  world  and  the 
new.  The  Jesuit  was  a  man  everywhere  in  request,  as 
a  man  perfectly  qualified  for  whatever  task  he  under¬ 
took,  whether  as  adviser,  confessor,  teacher,  or  superin¬ 
tendent  of  affairs.  The  superior  tints  held  in  his  hand 
the  reins  of  a  spiritual  government  which  wras  rapidly 
spreading  itself  over  and  beyond  the  Christianized 
world.  With  deep  sagacity  of  the  remoter  conse¬ 
quences,  he  strictly  forbade  any  Jesuit  to  accept  eccle¬ 
siastical  dignities  of  any  sort;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  were  not  forbidden,  hut  eagerly  sought  after,  the 
office  of  confessors  to  emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  and 
thus  they  obtained  great  power,  to  he  used  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  order  and  of  the  Church  in  general. 
Loyola  seems  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  belief  “that 
all  things  would  go  well  in  the  world — a  wise  conjecture, 
if  it  were  brought  into  a  state  of  absolute,  unreasoning, 
ungainsaying  submissiveness  to  a  single  hand  ruling  it 
for  its  good.”  The  casuistry  of  this  body  is  immortal¬ 
ized  in  the  “Provincial  Letters”  of  Pascal.  The  privi¬ 
leges  granted  to  the  order  were  such  as  specially  ena¬ 
bled  them  to  extend  tlieir  power.  At  a  time  when 
Protestantism  was  so  weakening  the  ranks  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  the  popes  saw  the  policy  of  having 
such  a  body  of  men  to  oppose  them  as  the  Jesuits,  and 
hence  they  obtained  privileges  such  as  no  body  of  men, 
either  in  church  or  state,  had  ever  obtained.  They 
are  totally  exempted  from  the  performance  of  those 
duties  which  form  the  chief  business  of  other  monks. 
They  do  not  consume  half  their  time  in  the  repetition 
of  tedious  offices;  they  practise  no  rigorous  austerities, 
appear  in  110  processions.  They  are  permitted  to  enjoy 
not  only  all  the  rights  of  the  mendicant  and  secular 
orders,  hut  are  exempt  from  all  episcopal  and  civil 


Jet  I  i  cm.  for  the  improvement  of  the  month  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  as  constructed  by  C.ipt.  Eads,  consist  of 
extensive  lines  of  levees  or  jutties  under  water,  intended 
to  act  as  river  hanks,  to  prevent  tiie  river  from  diffus¬ 
ing  itself  as  it  enters  the  sea,  and  thus  removing  bv  its 
own  currents  further  out  into  the  Gulf  the  shallow 
places  where  at  present  the  sediment  of  the  river  is  de¬ 


jurisdiction  and  taxes,  so  that  they  acknowledge  no 
authority  hut  tiiat  of  the  Pope  and  tiie  superiors  of 
their  order;  and  are  permitted  to  exercise  every  priestly 
function,  parochial  rights  notwithstanding,  among  ail 
classes  of  men,  even  during  nn  interdict,  hut  also  (what 
is  not  even  permitted  to  archbishops  unconditionally,) 
they  can  absolve  from  all  sins  and  ecclesiastical  penal¬ 
ties,  change  the  objects  of  the  vows  of  the  laity,  acquire 
churches  and  estates  without  further  papal  sanction, 
&c.  The  general,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  order,  lias 
more  absolute  power  than  the  general  of  any  other  re¬ 
ligious  order.  lie  is  elected  for  life,  appoints  nearly 
all  the  officers  of  the  order,  and  receives  monthly 
reports  from  tiie  provincials,  and  quarterly  reports 
from  the  superiors  of  tiie  professed  houses,  tiie  rec¬ 
tors  of  the  colleges,  and  tiie  masters  of  the  novices. 
Every  third  year  the  catalogues  of  every  province, 
with  detailed  reports  on  tiie  capacity  and  conduct  of 
every  member,  must  he  sent  to  him.'  The  order  is  di¬ 
vided  into  provinces,  each  of  which  is  governed  by  a 
provincial ;  each  professed  house,  or  house  of  full  mem¬ 
bers,  is  governed  by  a  pra?positus ;  eacli  college  by  a 
rector  ;  and  each  residence  by  a  superior.  A  provincial 
congregation  consists  of  all  tile  professed  members  and 
such  coadjutors  ns  are  rectors  of  colleges.  A  general 
congregation  consists  of  all  tiie  provincial,  and  two 
delegates  from  each  provincial  congregation  :  and  meets 
only  for  the  election  of  a  new  general,  or  for  deliberat¬ 
ing  on  subjects  of  very*  great  importance.  The  gen¬ 
eral  council,  which  elects  a  new  general,  elects  also 
a  monitor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  observe  the  conduct  and 
actions  of  the  general,  and,  if  necessary,  to  admonish 
him ;  and  a  certain  number  of  assistants,  whose  advice 
tiie  general  is  bound  to  seek.  A  strict  examination 
precedes  the  admission  of  new  members,  and  five 
points  arc  absolute  impediments  to  admission,  viz  , 
murder,  apostasy,  or  other  grievous  offences,  subjection 
to  degrading  sentence,  mem  hership  in  a  monastic  order, 
marriage,  and  insanity,  or  decided  weakness  of  intellect. 
Previous  to  admission,  the  uovice  must  make  a  confes¬ 
sion  to  a  superior,  of  his  sins  and  natural  infirmities, 
his  desires,  prejudices.  Ac.;  and  these  confessions  must 
be  frequently  repeated  during  tiie  period  of  his  proba¬ 
tion.  At  tiie  same  time,  the  members  of  tiie  order 
keep  a  strict  watch  over  the  words  and  actions  of  the 
novices,  of  whom  they  are  hound  to  report  to  the  su¬ 
perior  whatever  of  importance  they  discover  in  tlieir 
conduct.  Tiie  novitiate  lasts  for  two  years,  during 
which  the  novices  are  not  allowed  to  study,  hut  must 
devote  tlieir  w  hole  time  to  prayer  and  meditation,  the 
“Spiritual  Exercises,”  a  work  composed  by  Loyola, 
bring  their  chief  guide.  Tiie  novice  may  then  offer 
himself  for  admission  into  tiie  society,  and'heing  found 
qualified,  takes  tiie  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obe¬ 
dience,  mid  becomes  a  scholastic,  'in  this  second  stage 
lie  generally  devotes  fifteen  or  seventeen  years  to  study 
and  teaching  iu  the  colleges  of  the  order,  first  studying 


posited.  To  construct  these  J.  required  great  care  and 
skill.  It  lias  been  accomplished  by  means  of  piles,  and 
by  sinking  immense  mattresses  of  willow-brush,  w  hich 
soon  collect  tiie  sediment  from  the  current  and  become 
solid.  These  will  eventually  be  covered  by  stone  pav¬ 
ing.  Capt.  Ead  s  contract  requires  that  a  channel  of  26 


belles-lettres,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  the  physical  and 
mathematical  sciences;  then  teaching  in  succession 
various  branches;  and  afterwards  spending  four  or  six 
years  in  tiie  study  of  theology  and  tiie  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages.  Tiie  candidate  then  spends  a  second  novitiate, 
lasting  for  one  year,  during  w  hich  lie  lives  in  retire¬ 
ment,  making  himself  acquainted  witli  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  his  order,  and  preparing  liimseif  for  receiving 
the  filial  degree  of  the  older.  A  detailed  report  is  then 
made  by  his  superior  to  the  general  of  the  order,  and  in 
accordance  with  this  lie  is  admitted  to  tiie  rank  of 
either  coadjutor  spiritual  is  or  professes.  ■  Tiie  coadjutors 
have  on  tiie  whole  the  same  rights  as  the  professi,  l.ut 
cannot  take  part  in  the  provincial  and  general  congre¬ 
gations  of  t lie  order,  and  cannot  lie  elected  to  a  higher 
office  than  the  rectorate  of  a  college.  The  professed 
members,  in  win  se  hands  the  supreme  government  of 
tiie  order  lies,  take  upon  themselves  tiie  fourth  vow  to 
go  as  missionaries  wherever  the  Dope  may  send  them. 
Besides  t lie  above  classes  of  members,  there  are  also 
lay-coadjutors,  who  are  received  for  domestic  employ¬ 
ments.  The  Jesuits  wear  no  monastic  habit,  hut  dress 
in  black,  nearly  like  secular  priests.  The  power  ac¬ 
quired  by  tiie  Jesuits  and  their  intrigues  speedily  ren¬ 
dered  them  hated  and  detested  in  most  countries  where 
they  were  established.  The  order  was  suppressed  in 
England  in  1604,  in  Aenice  1606,  in  Portugal  1769,  in 
France  1764,  and  Spain  1767.  In  1773  the  order  was 
totally  suppressed  by  decree  of  Pope  Clement  XIA-.  In 
Prussia,  although  they  had  to  abandon  the  constitution 
of  tiie  order,  they  were  permitted  to  continue  as  an  or¬ 
ganized  society.  In  Bussia  also  the  order  found  an 
asylum,  from  which  they  were  not  expelled  till  1817. 
O11  Aug.  7th,  1844,  Pius  A’ll.  issued  a  hall  by  which  he 
restored  tiie  order,  witli  all  the  privileges  which  it  pos¬ 
sessed  at  tiie  time  of  its  suppression.  A  novitiate  was 
opened  at  Home  on  Nov.  lltli,  1814,  and  received  in  1824 
the  direction  of  the  Collegium  Roman  11m,  and  in  1836 
that  of  the  Propaganda.  I11  Modena,  Sardinia,  and 
Naples,  they  were  restored  in  1815,  and  reinstated  in 
the  possession  of  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  former 
property  of  tiie  order,  and  several  new  houses  were  is- 
tahlislied.  They  returned  to  Lombard;  in  1837,  to 
Parma  and  Venice  in  1844,  and  to  Tuscany  (for  a  short 
time)  in  1846.  The  revolution  of  1848  endangered  tlieir 
existence  in  ail  Italy  ;  mobs  attacked  tlieir  houses  in 
Genoa  and  Naples,  and  they  were  expelled  from  nearly 
every  state,  even  from  the  dominions  of  the  Pope.  Alter 
the  success  of  the  counter-revolution  in  1849,  they  re¬ 
turned  to  most  of  the  slates  except  Sardinia  and  Tus¬ 
cany  ;  but  they  w  ere  again  expelled  by  tiie  revolutions 
of  1859-00,  from  Lombardy,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Na¬ 
ples.  Tiie  order  lias  again  obtained  a  footing  in  most 
of  tiie  countries  of  Europe  and  America;  and  in  some 
countries  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  them.  In 
1872,  however,  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Prussia, 
and  also  from  Switzerland,  aud  from  France  in  1880. 


feet  in  depth  shall  be  cleaned  out  in  tiie  South  Pass  of 
the  river.  According  to  the  report  of  tiie  V.  S.  engi¬ 
neers,  made  in  1877  to  tiie  Secretary  of  AVar,  they  fully 
acknowledge  the  success  of  the  jetty  plan,  w  hich  will 
enable  Capt.  Eads  to  receive  liis  payment  under  the 
contract  with  tiie  U.  S.  government. 
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KAFI 


K. 


KALE 


intercourse  almost  unnecessary. 


KThis  consonant,  used  in  most  ancient  and  modern  ( 

languages,  and  the  eleventh  letter  of  the  English  |  very  skilful  workers  in  wood  and  metals,  -ftp.  Un- 
•alphabet,  takes  its  derivation  from  the  Greek  known.  The  principal  village  is  stated  to  be  Caunduish, 

kappa,  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  koph.  In  Latin,  k  of  about  600  houses, 

occurs  only  in  a  few  words,  although  it  was  frequently  Kaf  tan,  n.  See  Caftan. 

used  in  the  same  language  as  an  abbreviation  for  words  Kaf?C.  ( kdj ,)  n.  (Arch.)  A  screened-in  chantry-chapel 


commencing  with  c;  as.  A'.  T .,  for  capite  tonsus ,  Ac. 
Although  unknown  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet,  k  has 
in  a  great  measure  usurped  in  modern  English  c’s  place 
in  words  of  Saxon  origin.  In  the  French  alphabet,  it 
is  only  used  in  words  derived  from  foreign  languages. 
A”,  or  c  hard,  is  designated  a  pure  mute,  being  deficient 
in  sound,  if  we  except  the  peculiar  sharpness  of  intona¬ 
tion  it  gives  to  the  initial  or  final  sound  with  which  it 
is  immediately  associated.  A',  though  termed  the  sharp 
mute  of  the  guttural  series  (k^g,ch,gh\  is  more  properly 
a  palatal  letter.  When  preceding  a  vowel,  it  has  one 
invariable  sound,  analogous  with  that  of  c  before  a,  o, 
and  u,  as  in  kale,  Koran,  Kurd ;  the  two  letters  being 
sometimes  interchangeable,  as  in  German  Carl,  or  Karl, 
Latin  kalendfe,  or  cahndie.  It  was  formerly  the  custom 
to  supplement  c  with  k  in  various  words  of  Latin  deri¬ 
vation,  as  in  mnxick,  pnblick ,  Ac.  This  practice  has 
long  fallen  into  desuetude.  As  a  numeral,  it  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  express  250;  and  with  a  stroke  over  it,  thus, 
K,  250,000. 

"Aquoque  ducentos  et  quinquaginta  docebit." 

(Chnn.)  The  symbol  of  potassium.  —  See  Kali. 
Kaaba,  n.  See  Caaba. 

Itaar  la.  a  kingdom  of  W.  Africa,  of  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  W.  of  Bambarra,  and  N.E.  of  Senegauibia.  It  is 
mountainous,  but  well  cultivated. 

Kant'ersk i II,  in  New  York ,  a  small  stream,  rising  in 
the  Catskill  Mountains,  and  entering  theCatskill  Creek 
near  its  mouth. 

K»l>,  n.  A  Hebrew  dry-measure.  —  See  Cab. 

K:i  ball,  a  ruined  city  of  Y’ucatan,  about  2  m.  S.E.  of 
Uxmel. 

Kah  ala,  n.  Same  as  Cabala.  q.  n. 

Kilims 'soil,  or  Cabas'son,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Arma¬ 
dillo. 

K  a  bob',  a.  See  Cabob. 

Kaoriiaug,  ( kab-roo-ang an  island  of  the  Malay 
archipelago,  between  Gilob  and  the  Philippines;  Lat. 
3°  47'  N.,  Lon.  127°  E.  It  is  20  m.  in  circumfereuce. 

Ka  bul,  or  Kau'bul.  See  Cabul. 

Kabyles',  n.  pi.  An  aboriginal  N.  African  people. — 
See  Berbers. 

Ka  dettli.  Ka'desh  Bar'nea,  or  Ex  Misr  'pat.  (Script.) 
The  name  of  a  fountain,  city,  and  the  desert  around 
(ffc.  xxix.  8),  in  the  S.  border  of  the  Promised  Land. 
It  is  said,  in  Nam.  xx.  65,  to  lie  in  the  “uttermost 
border  of  Edom,”  and  was  probably  situated  beyond  the 
great  valley  Kl-Arabah,  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  A.  was 
twice  visited  by  the  Israelites  in  their  wanderings,— 
once  soon  after  they  left  Mount  Sinai,  and  again  38 
years  after.  At  the*  first  visit,  the  mission  and  return 
of  the  12  spies  took  place,  the  rebellion  of  the  people, 
and  their  presumptuous  effort  to  enter  Canaan  by  the 
pass  ZephatJi,  immediately  N.  of  A.  (N urn.  xiii.,  xiv.) 
At  their  second  visit  occurred  the  death  of  Miriam,  the 
murmuring  of  the  people  for  water,  the  miraculous 
supply,  the  sin  of  Aaron  and  Moses  in  smiting  the 
rock,  and  the  fruitless  request  for  a  passage  through 
Edom.  (A aim.  xx.  1-22.) 

Ka  di,  Kad ias  ter,  n.  Same  as  Cadi,  q.  v. 

Ka  diak  Island.  See  Alaska. 

Kadicball,  (ka'di-sha,)  the  first  wife  of  Mohammed, 
who, at  the  period  of  her  marriage  with  the  prophet,  was 
the  widow  ot  two  husbands,  and  40  years  of  age,  Mahomet 
being  only  25.  She  had  four  sons  ami  four  daughters  by 
Mahomet,  among  the  last  the  beautiful  Fatima.  D.  628. 
Kad'monites,  n.  (Script.)  A  tribe  of  Canaanites, 
who  inhabited  the  Promised  Land,  E.  of  the  Jordan, 
about  Mount  Hennon. 

K  ado  ail  .  a  town  of  European  Russia,  govt,  of  Tambov, 
230  in.  S.W.  from  Moscow;  pop.  6,000. 

KRfas'soiif  n.  (Zool.)  Same  as  K  arbasson. 

Kaf  la,  Caf'fa,  a  seaport  of  European  Russia,  on  the 
S  E-  coast  of  the  Crimea;  Lat.  45°  1/  37"  N.,  Lon.  35° 
23'  27"  E.  .This  town,  the  ancient  Theodosia,  carried  on 
a  vast  trade  with  the  Athenians,  and  after  undergoing 
many  vicissitudes,  fell,  in  the  13th  cent,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Genoese,  who  made  it  the  chief  seat  of  their 
power  during  the  lengthened  period  of  their  ascendancy 
in  the  Euxine.  In  1475,  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks, 
and  some  time  afterwards,  by  the  Russians,  who  have 
since  retained  it.  Its  port  is  safe  and  good.  Pop.  8,3:18. 
Kaf  li  r.  Ka  li  r,  or  Cap'fre,  n.  See  Caffre. 

Kaf  do.  n  Same  as  Coffle,  q.  v. 

K  lilra  ria.  See  Caffraria. 

Kaf  ilali,  n.  In  Africa,  a  caravan  of  travelling  mer¬ 
chants.  _  . 

Kniiris'tan,  Kalfiris'tan.  or  I'aflj-is  tan. 

[••Country  of  the  Kaffirs  or  infidels.”]  a  country  of 
Central  Asia,  on  the  8.  declivity  of  the  Hindoo  Coosh 
Mountains,  forming  part  of  the  N  basin  ofCabul;  Lat. 
bet.  35°  and  363  N.,  Lon.  het.  69°  20/  and  71°  20'  E. ; 
area,  7,0o0  sq.  m.  The  inhabitants  differ  from  the 
neighboring  tribes  in  their  origin,  language,  creed,  and 
complexion.  In  the  latter,  they  bear  a  resemblance  to 
Europeans.  This  state  of  isolation  and  independence  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  natural  strength  of  the  region. 
Which,  though  frequently  invaded,  has  never  been  sub 
dued  The  soil  is  sufficiently  fertile  to  reuder  outside 


Fig.  1465. 

KAHAN.  OB  PROBOSCIS  MONKEY. 

(  Copied  from  Tenney's  Zoology.) 


Kngool',  Kagouf,  or  Kitgur,  a  bike  of  Russia, 
S.W.  of  tin*  pruv.  of  Bessarabia.  Greatest  length ,  24  m.; 
breadth,  about  9  in. 

Ka  li:m.  n.  ( ZooL )  The  Proboscis  Monkey,  Natalis 
tarratus,  or  Semnopithecus  nasica ,  a  species  of  the  Sol¬ 
emn  Apes,  the  most  grotesque  in  appearance  of  all  the 
different  species,  the  nose  being  of  such  a  length  and 
form  as  to  present  to  the 
mind  no  other  idea  tbau 
that  of  a  caricature.  It 
is  a  large  species,  meas¬ 
uring  two  feet  from  the 
tip  of  the  nose  to  the 
tail,  which  is  more  than 
two  feet  long.  The  face 
is  of  a  brown  color, 
marked  with  blue  and 
red ;  the  ears  broad,  thin, 
naked,  and  bid  withiu 
the  hair ;  the  head  is 
large,  and  covered  with 
chestnut-colored  hair  ; 
the  whole  body  is  also 
of  a  similar  color,  ex¬ 
cept  that  on  the  breast 
it  approaches  to  orange. 

It  is  chiefly  found  in 
Cochin-China  and  Bor¬ 
neo;  and  is  sometimes 
seen  in  large  troops.  It  feeds  only  on  fruits. 
Kalia'tii,  n.  In  the  Levant,  a  public  notary. 
Kalile's,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-office  of  Clarion  co. 
Kail.  Kale,  n.  (Bot.)  A  variety  of  the  cabbage. — 
See  Borecole. 

Kail  -yard. «.  See  Kale-yard. 

Kain.  n.  (Scots  Law.)  Poultry,  Ac.,  payable  to  a  land¬ 
lord  as  part  of  rent. 

Kaiouk.  ( kai-ook', )  or  Gaiou'-Khan,  third  grand 
khan  of  the  Mongols,  b.  about  a.  i>.  1205,  was  son  of 
Oktai,  and  grandson  of  Jenghis-Khan.  lie  completed 
the  conquest  of  China,  commenced  by  his  father,  but 
died  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  bis  victories.  K.  is  called, 
among  the  sovereigns  of  China,  Ting-Tsoung.  D.  1248. 
Kair  wan,  or  Keer'wau,  a  large  city  of  N.  Africa, 
regency  Tunis,  85  in.  S.  of  the  city  of  Tunis;  Lat.  35° 
36'  N.,  Lon.  yo°  57'  E.  This  is  esteemed  the  second  city 
in  the  regency,  and  is  famous  for  its  fabrication  ot  yellow 
Morocco  boots  and  slippers,  the  delicate  dye  ot  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  equal.  Pop.  Esti¬ 
mated  at  50,000. 

Kaisari'ali,  the  modern  name  of  Cssarea,  q.  v. 
Kaisari'ali.  [Anc.  Mazaca.]  A  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
prov.  Karamauia,  on  the  K  a  rasa,  a  tributary  of  the 
Euphrates,  135  in.  S.E.  of  Angora:  Lat.  38°  42'  X.,  Lon. 
35°  20'  20"  E.  It  is  a  considerable  place,  and  the  em¬ 
porium  of  an  extensive  trade.  Cotton  is  grown  in  great 
quantities  in  the  vicinity.  Manuf.  Cotton  fabrics,  and 
Morocco  leather.  Pop.  abt.  25,000. 

Kaiser.  (kVser.)  n.  [Ger.;  Lat.  Ctesar.]  The  title  borne 
by  the  emperors  of  Austria,  as  representatives  of  the 
oid  Roman  emperors. 

Kaiserslautern,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  pleas¬ 
antly  situated  on  the  Lauter,  25  m.  N.W.of  Landau; 
pop.  17,896. 

Kakabik'ka,  a  remarkable  cataract  of  British  X^. 
America,  in  the  Kamanatekwoya  River,  just  betore  it 
enters  Lake  Superior.  It  has  a  fall  of  130  feet  over  a 
mica-slate  rock. 

Ka'kapo.  n.  (Zniil.)  See  Supplement. 

Kak'nv  Itiver.  See  Alaska. 

Kak  odyl.  Kak  odyle.  Cac  odyl,  n.  (Chem.) 
An  organo-raetallic  base,  containing  arsenic.  It  is  pre 
pared  from  its  chloride  by  the  action  of  zinc.  It  is  a  thin, 
transparent,  colorless  liquid,  re>embling  arsenietted 
hydrogen  in  smell.  It  is  very  inflammable,  and,  when 
poured  into  oxygen,  chlorine,  or  the  air,  it  inflames.  It 
boils  at  338°Fahr  .and  crystallizes  in  large  transparent 
square  prisms  when  cooled  down  to  21°  Fabr.  It  forms 
salts  with  the  halogens  and  acids.  It  also  forms  an 
acid  containing  three  equivalents  of  oxygen.  This  acid 
is  peculiar  as  possessing  no  poisonous  property,  though 
containing  nearly  half  its  weight  of  arsenic.  Form. 
CiHrtAs.  or  Kd.  .  .  . 

K.,  Oxide  of.  When  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of 


The  inhabitants  are ] Knlamai  ka.  n.  A  favorite  Hungarian  dance. 

14 alama/.oo  ,  in  Michigan ,  a  river  risiug  iu  Calhonn 
co.,  and  flowing  a  general  W.  and  N.W.  course  through 
Kalamazoo  co.,  enters  Lake  Michigan  from  Allegan  co. 
Length,  abt.  200  m. 

— A  S.W.  co. :  area,  abt.  576  sq.m.  Rivers.  Kalamazoo, 
Portage  River  of  the  Kalamazoo.  Portage  River  of  the 
St.  Joseph,  and  Bear  and  Gull  creeks.  Surface,  generally 
level ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Kalamazoo.  Ftp.  (1870) 
32,068. 

— A  post-town  and  township,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the 
river  of  its  own  name,  abt.  140  ni.  W.  of  Detroit.  The 
town  is  handsomely  located,  well  built,  and  increasing 
rapidly  in  population  and  importance.  Kalamazoo  Col¬ 
lege,  under  the  direction  of  the  Baptists,  is  here  located. 
Ftp.  of  township  about  12,000. 

Kai'amoo.  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Eaton  co.; 
p  p.  about  1,600. 

Kalat-katli'ri,  a  strong  fortress  of  Persia,  in  Khoras- 
san.  58  m.  N.E.  of  Meshed,  and  the  principal  stronghold 
of  Nadir  Shah. 

Kalb,  John,  Baron  de.  See  De  Kalb. 

Kal’be,  C’al  be.  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  govt,  of 
Magdeburg,  18  miles  S.  of  the  latter  city,  on  the  river 
Saale.  Manuf.  Hosiery  and  woollens,  paper,  tobacco, 
and  sugar.  Pop.  7,500. 

Kale.  Kail.  n.  [A  S.  cawl,  colewort.]  A  kind  of  cab¬ 
bage.  See  Borecole. 

Kaleiti'oplioii.  Kaleid'ophone,  n.  [Gr.  pains, 
beautiful,  eidos,  form,  and  phone,  sound.]  An  invention 
of  Prof.  Wheatstone's,  in  which  a  knob  reflecting  a 
point  of  light  attached  to  a  vibrating  plate  describes 
various  beautiful  curves  corresponding  with  the  musical 
notes  produced  by  the  vibrations.  —  Brandt. 
Kaleidoscope,  (A ■dl-i'dos-Pope,)  n.  'Gr.  kales,  beauti¬ 
ful.  eidus,  form,  and  sknpeo,  to  view.]  An  optical  instru¬ 
ment,  invented  by  Baptista  Porta  and  Kirelier,  described 
by  R.  Bradley  in  1717,  and  patented  by  Sir  David  Brew¬ 
ster  in  1817,  —  which,  by  a  particular  arrangement  of 
reflecting  surfaces,  presents  to  the  eye  an  infinite  variety 
of  beautiful  colors,  and  symmetrical  combinations  of 
images, —  every  change  ot  the  instrument  affording  a 
new  and  gorgeous  picture.  It  i9  chiefly  used  as  a  toy, 
but  is  also  useful  in  furnishing  ideas  to  designers  of  pat¬ 
terns  for  paper-hangings,  carpets,  Ac.,  and  any  woven  or 
printed  fabric  in  which  symmetry  of  design  is  desira¬ 
ble.  The  simplest  form  of  kaleidoscope  consists  of  a 
cylinder  of  tin.  in  which  two  plain  rectangular  mirrors 
of  polished  metal,  or  of  glass,  having  the  back  black¬ 
ened,  are  fixed  at  such  an  angle  of  inclination  to  each 
other  as  mav  be  obtained  by  dividing  360°  by  the  num¬ 
bers  3.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  Ac.  The  cylinder  is  covered  at  one 
end  with  a  circular  plate  of  metal,  having  a  small  hole 
in  tile  centre,  while  a  rim  of  metal  is  fitted  over  the 
other  end,  which  is  so  constructed  that  two  circular 
pieces  of  glass  may  be  fixed  in  it,  at  a  short  distance 
from  eacli  other,  having  some  pieces  of  colored  glass, 
beads,  lace,  feathers,  &c.,  in  the  space  between  them. 
The  piece  of  glass  that  is  placed  at  the  extreme  end 
of  tile  cylinder  should  be  ground  glass,  so  that,  while 
the  light  is  admitted  into  the  interior  of  the  instrument, 
external  objects  may  be  prevented  from  becoming  per¬ 
ceptible  to  the  observer.  An  angle  of  60°  is  perhaps 
the  best  angle  of  inclination  for  the  mirrors,  as  it  may 
be  readily  determined,  and  affords  a  sixfold  repetition 
of  the  pattern,  which  presents  a  tolerably  uniform 
appearance  of  color  in  all  parts.  If  the  angle  of  incli¬ 
nation  be  greater  than  60°,  the  pattern  will  not  be 
multiplied  to  so  great  an  extent ;  but  if  less,  although 
the  pattern  will  be  repeated  a  greater  number  of  times, 
it  will  lose  considerably  in  brilliancy,  at  and  towards 
the  part  where  the  reflections  of  the  pattern  meet,  by 
the  frequency  of  the  multiplication.  In  some  kaleido¬ 
scopes,  the  mirrors  are  made  trapezoidal  in  form,  instead 
of  rectangular,  the  broader  ends  being  placed  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube.  The  principle  of  the  kaleido¬ 
scope  will  be  understood  from  the  accompanying  figure, 


arsenious  acid  anti  dry  acetate  of  potasli  is  submitted  to 
distillation,  a  heavy  poisonous  liquid  is  obtained,  which 
has  a  most  disgusting  odor  of  garlic,  and  takes  fire 
Spontaneously  when  exposed  to  the  air.  This  liquid,  the 
oxide  of  kakodyl.  has  long  been  known  under  the  names 
of  alcarsin  (arsenical  aicoboi),  and  Cadets  fuming 
liguor.  Form.  C, if f,As(  I. 

Kak  oxene,  Cakoxene.  n.  [Gr.  halos,  bad.  and 

xnos,  guest.)  (Min.)  A  native  phosphate  of  iron,  oc¬ 
casionally  associated  with  the  native  oxides.  So  called, 
probably,  in  consequence  of  the  injurious  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  phosphorus  which  it  contains,  upon  the 
iron  being  smelted  from  the  ore  with  which  it  is  found. 

Knkoxehite,  Cakoxenite,  «.  (Min.)  See  Kakoxene. 

Kalah,  (ht'to.1  [Ar.,  a  castle. J  A  prefix  of  numerous 
fortresses  and  villages  of  W.  Asia. 
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the  mirrors,  which  are  represented  as  inclined  to  each 
other  at  ail  angle  of  60°.  The  objects  in  the  space  a, 
between  the  glasses,  are  seen  directly  by  the  eye ;  the 
part  of  the  pattern  in  the  space  6  is  formed  by  the  re¬ 
flection  of  the  objects  in  the  space  a,  in  the  mirror  All;: 
and  the  parte,  by  the  reflection  of  the  objects  in  the 
space  a,  in  the  mirror  A  C :  these  reflections  are  again 
mutually  reflected  by  the  opposite  mirrors,  anti  form 
the  parts  d,  e  of  the  pattern,  while  the  images  reflected 
in  each  mirror  for  the  third  time  unite  in  the  part  /,  bo 
as  to  form  a  corresponding  appearance  to  the  other 
parts.  It  is  manifest,  that,  unless  the  angle  at  which 
the  mirrors  are  inclined  be  accurately  determined,  the 
reflections  will  not  coincide, and  the  pattern  will  not  be 
complete  in  the  part/.  Kaleidoscopes  are  made  in  which 
the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  mirrors  may  be  varied  at 
pleasure,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  lamp  and  a  system  of 
lenses  in  connection  with  the  instrument,  the  pattern 
may  be  projected  on  a  screen,  in  an  enlarged  form,  like 
the  image  thrown  from  a  slide  in  a  magic  lantern.  A 
pleasant  effect  of  a  similar  nature,  in  which  the  images 
of  the  original  object  are  multiplied,  and  produced  in 
different  directions,  may  be  produced  by  fitting  the 
edges  of  three,  four,  or  six  trapezoidal  mirrors  together, 
so  as  to  form  a  hollow  prism,  and  putting  them  into  a 
tube,  similar  to  that  in  which  the  two  mirrors  of  the 
ordinary  A".  are  inserted.  Instruments  of  this  kind, 
which  were  invented  by  Dr.  Roget,are  called  polycentral 
kaleidoscopes.  An  instrument  resembling  the  K.  in  its 
general  principles,  to  which  the  name  of  debuscope  has 
been  given,  was  invented  in  Paris  in  1860.  It  is  used| 
for  forming  patterns  for  calico-printing. 

Kaleldos(*op  ic,  Kaleidoscopical,  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to  a  kaleidoscope;  variegated  in  appearance. 

Karenl>er«£,  or  Cal'enbcrg,  a  dist.  of  Prussia, 
prov.  of  Hanover  ;  area,  1,050  sq.  in.  Pop.  210,000. 

Kal'emlar,  n.  See  Calendar. 

Kaleuda  rial,  a.  Pertaining  toakalendar;  having 
the  form  of  a  kalendar. 

Kal'endcr,  n.  An  Eastern  dervish.  See  Calender. 

Kal'emls,  n.  See  Calends. 

Kale'-yar«l,  n.  In  Scotland,  a  kitchen-gardeD. 

Kali.  (Hind.  Myth.)  See  Uma. 

Kali,  n.  An  Arabic  word,  signifying  the  ashes  left 
after  the  combustion  of  vegetable  substances ;  hence  the 
word  alkali.  Potash  is  frequently  termed  kali,  and  po¬ 
tassium  kalium,  by  the  German  chemists;  hence  K.  is 
used  as  the  symbol  of  potassium. 

{Bot.)  See  Salsola. 

Kali  da,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Putnam  co.,  on 
the  Ottawa  River,  about  112  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Ka'lif,  n.  Same  as  Caliph,  q.  v. 

Ka'lilorin,  a.  Formed  like  glass-wort. 

Ka'lil-Paclia,  grand-vizier  of  Amurath  II.  He 
gained  the  battle  of  Varna,  in  1444,  over  Ladislaus,  king 
of  Hungary,  who  perished  in  the  fight.  He  also  assisted 
at  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  II.,  in  1453, 
but  was  soon  afterwards  banished  for  alleged  treason. 

Kalion^a,  Cali-yuga,  ( ka-le-oo'ga ,)  n.  ( Chronol .) 
The  age  of  iron  in  the  Hindoo  chronology.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  as  commencing  the  authentic  period  of  Hindoo 
history  ;  the  three  preceding  au*as  being  entirely  fabu¬ 
lous.  The  sera  of  K.  is  computed  to  commence  about 
3102  B.  c. 

lial  isz.  a  walled  city  of  Poland,  and  the  most  W.  in 
the  Russian  dominions,  cap.  of  palatinate  of  same  name, 
128  m  W.S.W.  of  Warsaw,  and  70  S.E.  of  Posen. — 
Manuf.  Linen  and  woollen  cloths,  and  leather.  Pop. 
13,478. 

Ka'linm,  n.  ( Chem .)  See  Kali. 

Kal'kas,  a  Tartar  nation  of  the  Mongol  race,  who  oc¬ 
cupy  extensive  tracts  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  China. 

Kalk'brenner,  Christian,  a  German  musical  com¬ 
poser,  b.  at  M unden,  1755,  resided  at  Berlin,  attached  to 
the  court  of  the  Prussian  king,  but,  in  1796,  went  to 
Paris.  His  most  celebrated  works  are  Olympus ,  Saul , 
and  Don  Juan;  besides  which  he  composed  many 
smaller  pieces.  D.  at  Paris,  1806.  —  His  son,  Christian 
Friedrich,  b.  at  Cassel,  1784,  acquired,  at  an  early  age, 
a  high  reputation  as  a  brilliant  performer  on  the  piano¬ 
forte.  He  removed  in  1806  to  Paris,  whence  he  made 
frequent  professional  tours  throughout  Europe,  his  fame 
daily  increasing,  both  from  his  own  performance,  and 
the  brilliant  compositions  which  he  gave  to  the  world. 
In  1823  he  joined  M.  Pleydel  as  a  manufacturer  of  keyed 
instruments,  and  continued  to  occupy  a  prominent 
position  in  the  musical  world  till  his  decease.  D.  of 
cholera,  1849. 

Kallifthor'gan,  n.  {Mas.)  An  instrument  played 
as  a  piano,  and  producing  an  effect  equivalent  to  a  violin, 
violoncello,  and  double-bass  in  concert. — Buchanan. 

Kallo.  (Great,)  a  town  of  Austria,  in  E.  Hungary,  co. 
Szaboks,  23  m.  N.N.E.  of  Debreczin.  Saltpetre  is  ex¬ 
tensively  manufactured.  Pop.  6,000,  mostly  Protestants. 

Kalltiii<rb<»rg>,  or  i’aUiinriborg',  a  sea-port  of 
Denmark,  on  the  IV.  coast  of  the  island  of  Seelaud,  58 
m.  W.  of  Copenhagen.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  an 
active  trade  in  cattle  and  grain.  Pop.  2,700. 

Kal'inar.  See  Calmar. 

Kal  mar,  in  Minnesota ,  a  village  and  township  of  01m- 
stead  co.,  on  a  branch  of  the  Zumbro  River,  about  10  in. 
W.N.W.  of  Rochester. 

Kal'mia,  n.  [Named  after  Peter  Kalm,  professor  at 
Abo,  Finland.]  (Bot)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Eri- 
cacese.  They  are  beautiful  shrubs,  natives  of  North 
America.  Leaves  entire,  evergreen,  coriaceous;  flow¬ 
ers  in  racemose  corymbs,  white  and  red.  A'.  lati- 
folia  (Fig.  1467),  the  Mountain  Laurel  or  Calico-bush, 
is  found  in  woods  in  all  the  Atlantic  States  from 
Maine  to  Georgia,  and  west,  to  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 
The  wood  is  usually  very  crooked,  fine-grained,  and 
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Fig.  1467.  —  THE  MOUNTAIN  LAUKEL, 
(K.  latifolia.) 


compact.  Flowers  in  splendid  corymbs,  white,  or  vari¬ 
ously  tinged  with  red,  abundant.  K.  angustifolia ,  the 
Narrow-1  e  a  v  ed 
Laurel,  or  Sheep- 
poison,  is  a  some¬ 
what  smaller  but 
equally  beautiful 
shrub,  with  flow¬ 
ers  of  a  deep  pur¬ 
ple  growing  in 
small,  axillary 
fascicles,  and  ap¬ 
parently  whorled 
among  the  leaves. 

Both  these  species 
are  said  to  be  poi¬ 
sonous  to  cattle. 

KaTunics.  See 
Calmucks. 

Kaloc'sa,  or 
Caloc'z a,  a 
town  of  Austria, 
in  Hungary,  on 
the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube,  70  m. 

S.  of  Pesth.  It  is 
the  see  of  an  arch¬ 
bishop,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  library  of 
30,000  vols.  Pop.  12,600. 

Kaloy'ers,  n.  pi.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  SeeC\LOTERS. 

Kal  pee.  or  Calpee,  a  large  and  populous  town  of 
British  India,  pres,  of  Bengal,  prov.  Agra,  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Jumna,  45  m.  S.W.  of  Cawnpore.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  being  an  entrepot  for  the 
transport  of  cotton  from  the  S.W.  of  India  to  the  Gan- 
getic  provs. ;  and  has  also  manufactures  of  sugar-candy 
and  paper.  Pop.  Estimated  at  49,000. 

Kalsomine,  n.  See  Calcimine. 

Ka  luga,  or  Kaloug-a,  a  govt,  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
near  its  centre,  chiefly  between  Lat.  5o°  30'  and  55°  30' 
N.,  and  Lon.  33°  40'  and  37°  E.,  having  W.  the  govt,  of 
Smolensk,  N.  the  latter  and  Moscow,  E.  Tula,  and  S 
Orel.  Area ,  11.470  sq.  m.  Surface.  A  plaiu,  watered 
by  numerous  rivers,  of  which  the  Oka  is  the  chief. 
Climate.  Mild.  Soil.  Infertile.  Prod.  Rye,  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  hemp,  and  flax.  Manuf.  Sail-cloth,  linens,  and 
cottons,  leather,  soap,  candles,  hardware,  and  sugar.  Its 
trade  is  for  the  most  part  considerable.  Cap.  Kaluga. 
Pop.  987,954. 

Kaluga,  a  town,  and  cap.  of  the  above  govt.,  is  situate  on 
the  Oka,  105  m.  E.  of  Moscow.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  commercial  and  manufacturing  places  in  the 
empire,  producing  sail-cloth,  woollens,  sugar,  leather, 
oils,  cotton-stuffs,  hats,  paper-hangings,  earthen- ware, 
soap,  and  vitriol.  Pop.  36,987. 

Kal'wary,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  Poland,  prov.  Augus- 
tow,  75  m.  S.  of  Wilna.  Pop  6,500. 

Kama,  a  river  of  European  Russia,  the  principal  trib¬ 
utary  of  the  Volga,  rising  in  the  govt,  of  Yiutka,  near 
Glazov,  and  flowing  in  a  S.W.  direction,  joins  the  Volga 
abt.  50  m.  N.  of  Kazan.  Length.  1,490  m.,  most  of  which 
is  navigable.  The  estimated  annual  value  of  trade  on 
the  K.  is  $10,000,009. 

Kam'achi,  n.  (Zoftl.)  See  Palamedea. 

Kami,  (ka'me.)  {Japanese  Myth.)  A  name  given  in 
Japan  to  certain  spirits  or  divinities,  the  belief  in  which 
seems  to  have  characterized  the  ancient  religion  of  that 
country,  before  it  became  intermingled  with  foreign 
doctrines,  and  still  constitutes  its  basis.  The  kami  are 
believed  to  be  partly  elemental,  subordinate  to  the  dei¬ 
ties  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  partly  the  spirits  of  men, 
— in  fact,  every  natural  agent  and  phenomenon  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  its  own  spirit  or  genius.  The  spirits  of 
human  beings  survive  the  body,  and,  according  to  the 
actions  of  the  individual  in  life,  receive  reward  or  pun¬ 
ishment.  When  a  man’s  life  has  been  distinguished  for 
its  piety,  or  for  the  good  he  has  done  to  his  fellow-men, 
after  death  he  is  deified,  and  his  kami  is  worshipped. 
The  number  of  these  kami  at  the  present  day  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  3,000.  and  they  are  worshipped  in  temples 
without  statues  or  images.  Each  kami  is  represented 
by  a  mirror,  as  the  emblem  of  purity  ;  and  all  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  seem  to  be  typical  of  purification.  The 
priests  who  superintend  the  worship  of  these  temples 
are  called  hannushi ,  or  the  ministers  of  the  spirits. 

Kaminietz,  (kam'e-neets.)  [Pol.  Kaminiec  Podolslci .] 
A  fortified  town  of  Russian  Poland,  govt.  Podolia,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Smotryez,  215  m.  S.E.  of 
Kiev.  Manuf.  Unimportant.  ]\>p.  22,490. 

Ka'inishin,  a  town  of  Russia,  on  the  Volga,  105  m. 
S.  of  Saratov.  It  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  and 
inclosed  by  walls.  Pop.  8,500. 

Kain'inererite,  n.  [Named  after  Kdmmerer ,  a  Ger¬ 
man  mineralogist.]  {Min.)  Hydrated  silicate  of  alumina 
and  magnesia,  often  accompanying  chromite  of  iron. 

Kamouras  ka,  in  prov.  of  Quebec,  a  river  which 
traverses  the  co.  of  Kamouraska,  and  enters  the  St. 
Lawrence  about  Lat.  47°  83'  N.,  Lon.  69°  48'  W. 

— A  group  of  small  rocky  islets  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Kamouraska. 

— A  co.;  area ,  abt.  1,099  sq.  m.  Rivers.  St.  Lawrence, 
Walloostook,  St.  Franpois,  and  Rivi&re  du  Loupe.  Pop. 
21.254. —  Its  cap.,  of  the  same  name,  is  on  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  abt.  9  m.  N.K.  of  Quebec.  Pop.  1.200. 

Kam'peo,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  prov.  of  Over- 
yssel,  beautifu  ly  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yssel, 
in  the  Zuyder-Zee.  Manuf.  Chiefly  woollens.  Pop.  13,509. 

Kamptnlicon,  n.  (Manuf.)  A  name  given  to  a  new 
variety  of  floor-covering,  composed  of  India-rubber, 
gutta-percha,  an  1  cork.  Equal  quantities  of  the  two 
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former  substances,  having  been  first  liquefied  in  naph¬ 
tha  or  some  other  proper  solvent,  are  mixed  with  cork 
which  has  been  ground  into  a  fine  dust.  This  mixture, 
while  warm  and  soft,  is  flattened  out,  by  being  passed 
under  smooth  heavy  rollers,  into  sheets  ten  or  twelve 
yards  long,  varying  in  width  from  one  to  two  yards, 
and  from  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness.  The  sheets  thus  prepared  are  allowed  to  lie  flat 
until  sufficiently  set  or  hardened,  when  they  are  rolled 
up  as  lit  for  use.  Patterns  are  printed  on  the  material 
thus  prepared,  in  the  same  way  in  which  floor-cloth  is 
stamped  by  blocks.  The  advantages  of  A',  over  ordi¬ 
nary  floor-cloth  consist  in  its  warmth,  softness,  and 
elasticity,  and  if  the  whole  floor  is  covered,  it  is  per¬ 
haps  more  durable;  hut  on  the  other  hand  it  is  easily 
torn,  and  when  once  laid  upon  a  floor  it  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved  without  considerable  damage. 

Kaiil'Nin,  n.  [Ar.  khamsin.]  Same  as  Simoom,  q.v. 

Kamtscliat  ka.  {kdmt-chdt'ka,)  a  large  peninsula  at 
the  N.E.  extremity  of  Asia,  forming  a  part  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  govt,  of  Irkutsk,  and  bounded  N.  by  the  country 
of  the  Tchuktchi;  E.  by  the  Aleutian  archipelago,  and 
W.  by  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  It  lies  between  51°  and  62° 
N.  Lat.,  and  166°  and  167°  E.  Lon.:  has  a  length  of 
abt.  800  m.,  and  a  breadth  varying  from  100  to  250  m. 
Estitn.  area ,  80,000  sq  m.  Gen.  Desc.  The  coastline  on 
the  W.  side  is  tolerably  regular,  the  Gulf  of  Penginsky, 
at  its  N.  end,  forming  the  only  considerable  exception  ; 
but  on  the  E.  side  are  several  extensive  bays,  enclosed 
respectively  between  the  capes  Chipunsky,  Kronotzky, 
Kamtsckutka,  Ozernoy,  and  Olutorsky,  the  last  of  which 
is  near  the  N.  eud  of  the  peninsula.  Cape  Lopatka, 
Lat.  51°  O'  15"  N.,  Lon.  152°  2'  15"  E.,  is  the  S.  extrem¬ 
ity  of  the  country.  The  coast,  generally  speaking,  is 
abrupt  and  rocky,  especially  on  the  E.  side,  and  the 
peninsula,  when  viewed  from  t lie  sea,  presents  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  barren  and  desolate  rock;  hut  in  the  in¬ 
terior  there  are  plains  of  considerable  extent,  having  a 
soil  well  adapted  tor  tillage.  The  high  lands,  which 
cover  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  surface,  consist  of 
a  chain  of  volcanic  mountains,  running  in  a  S.8.W.  di¬ 
rection.  Many  volcanoes  in  this  range  have  been  ascer¬ 
tained  to  be  in  a  high  state  of  action  ;  and  it  seems  very 
probable  that,  geologically  considered,  they  form  only 
one  extremity  of  a  great  volcanic  belt,  continued 
through  the  Kurile  and  Japanese  islands,  Formosa,  and 
the  islands  of  the  E.  Indian  archipelago.  Koriata,  the 
highest  summit,  is  11,120  ft.  above  sea-level.  There  are 
no  rivers  worthy  the  name  in  K.  Ge.ol.  The  general 
geological  formation  of  the  peninsula  is  of  igneous 
origin,  comprising  porphyry,  jasper,  felspar,  schist,  tra¬ 
chyte,  and  dolomite;  the  W.  side,  however,  is  composed 
of  Neptuuian,  secondary,  and  tertiary  rocks,  among 
which  may  be  distinguished  various  beds  of  lignites, 
sandstone,  iron-sand,  and  chalk,  in  the  hist  of  which 
are  found  large  quantities  of  yellow  amber;  fossil  shells 
have  also  been  discovered  in  great  variety.  <*lim.  Cold, 
with  raw  piercing  winds  and  thick  fogs.  Vege.t.  I*rod. 
Rye,  barley,  hemp,  flax,  with  some  kinds  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  forest-trees  comprise  the  birch,  fir, 
larch,  poplar,  cedar,  willow,  and  juniper.  Znol.  The 
animals  usually  hunted  are  hears,  lynxes,  sea  and  river 
otters,  reindeer,  Hpxes  of  different  colors,  sables,  and 
beavers:  and  the  number  of  skins  exported  is  supposed 
to  average  about  50,000  yearly,  chiefly  of  foxes  and  sa¬ 
bles.  Among  the  birds,  the  principal  are  moor-game  of 
different  kinds,  and  many  varieties  of  fvaterfowl.  the 
eggs  of  which,  saturated  with  oil,  constitute  the  chief 
food  of  the  inhabitants.  The  seas  abound  with  fish,  in¬ 
cluding  many  varieties  of  salmon,  some  of  which  are  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  country;  also  coil,  herrings,  and  seals. 
Walruses  and  whales  furnish  oil  exc  lusively  employed  for 
domestic  purposes,  lnhab.  The  natives,  comprising  the 
two  tribes  of  the  Kamtschatdales  and  Koriaks,  would 
seem  to  be  identified  with  the  Mongolian  race,  rather 
than  with  the  Esquimaux,  as  alleged  by  some  writers. 
They  are  naturally  frank,  honest,  and  hospitable,  but 
their  character  has  been  much  corrupted  by  the  debased 
morals  of  the  Russians.  Their  employment,  when  not 
agricultural,  is  hunting  and  fishing.  Cap.  Petropaul- 
ovski.  Pop.  Estim.  at  6,000,  of  whom  abt.  1,500  are 
Russians  Hist.  K.  was  first  known  to  the  Russians  in 
1696,  when  Vladimir  Atlassov  invaded  the  peninsula, 
and  made  great  part  of  it  tributary  to  Peter  the  Great. 
The  conquest  was  completed  in  1706,  since  which  period 
a  regular  tribute  has  been  paid,  in  furs,  to  the  governor 
of  Irkutsk. 

Kan,  7i.  See  Khan,  (the  more  correct  spelling.) 

Kan  abec,  in  Minnesota,  an  E.  co. ;  area ,  about  525  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Snake  River,  and  some  smaller  streams. 
Surface ,  uneven ;  soil,  not  very  fertile.  Cap.  Brunswick. 
Pop.  about  50. 

Kanack'a.  Kanak  a,  n.  A  Sandwich-Islander. 

Kanaga'wa,  in  Japan.  See  Yokohama. 

Kan'aris,  a  Greek  patriot.  See  Canauis. 

Kanaw  ha,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  S.W.  central  co. ;  area , 
about  1,176  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Great  Kanawha,  Elk,  Coni, 
and  Pocotalico  rivers.  Surface ,  diversified;  soil,  fertile. 
Min.  Coal  in  immense  quantities, and  salt.  Cap.  Charles¬ 
ton.  Pop.  in  1870,  22,349. 

— A  post-village  of  Wood  co.,  about  12  m.  S.E.  of  Parkers¬ 
burg. 

Kanawha  <ou  rl- House.  in  West  Virginia,  the 
name  «>t  the  post-office  of  Charleston,  7.  v. 

Kanawha  River.  See  Great  Kanawha,  and  Little 
Kanawha. 

Kanawha  Saline,  in  W.  Virginia ,  a  poet-village  of 
Saline  co.,  on  the  Great  Kanawha  River,  about  10  in 
above  Charleston. 

K  an '<1  a  liar.  See  Candahar. 

Kamliyo  hi.  in  Minnesota,  a  S.central  co. ;  area,  abt 
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432  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Small  and  unimportant,  but  the  co. 
contains  many  lakes.  Surface,  nearly  level;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Kandiyohi.  Pop.  1,760. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  about  90  m.  N.  by 
W.  of  St.  Paul. 

Kttii'dler,  John  Joachim,  a  German  master-modeller 
in  the  porcelain  manufactory  at  Meissen,  u.  in  Saxony, 
1706.  lie  executed  many  beautiful  figures,  particularly 
ot  the  apostle  St.  Paul,  and  the  death  of  St.  Xavier. 
D.  1776. 

Knmlot'til,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Stearns  co.,  on 
Sauk  River,  about  20  m.  VV.N.W.  of  St.  Cloud. 

Knn'ily.  See  Candy. 

It atn e.  Elisha  Kknt,  a  distinguished  American  traveller, 
D  at  Philadelphia  in  1822, studied  medicine, and  entered 
the  U.  States  navy  as  assistant  surgeon  in  1843.  He 
made  his  first  voyage  to  China,  and,  pursuing  his  taste 
for  adventures  during  the  next  three  years,  visited  the 
Philippines,  Ceylon  and  India,  Egypt  and  Greece.  At 
Java,  his  travelling-companion,  llaron  Loe,  a  Prussian, 
died  of  fatigue.  Dr.  Kane  subsequently  visited  Egypt, 
and  explored  the  Nile  as  far  up  as  the  frontiers  of  Nu¬ 
bia;  he  walked  completely  over  Greece,  and,  after  a 
short  sojourn  in  the  United  States,  set  out  for  the  coast 
of  Africa,  penetrating  to  the  slave  markets  of  Whydah. 
Prostrated  by  fever  caught  in  that  country,  he  returned 
in  an  enfeebled  condition  of  health  to  his  native  land. 
He  next  served  with  the  American  army  against  Mexico, 
and  experienced  many  fatigues  and  dangers  throughout 
the  campaign.  In  1850  he  accompanied  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  expedition,  dispatched  by  Mr.  Grinned, a  merchant 
of  New  York,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  four 
years  afterwards  published  A  Personal  Narrative  of  the 
Grinnell  Expedition  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 
In  1853  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  second 
expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions,  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  was  absent  two  years.  In  1856  he  published  the 
results  of  his  second  voyage,  under  the  title  of  Arctic 
Explorations.  The  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don  bestowed  upon  him  its  great  gold  medal.  D.  at 
Havana,  1857. 

Kline,  Sir  Robert,  a  celebrated  Irhh  chemist,  b.  in 
Dublin,  1810.  After  being  educated  for  the  profession 
of  medicine,  he  became  professor  of  chemistry  to  the 
Apothecaries’  Hall  of  Dublin,  and  was  subsequently 
elected  member  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  the 
same  city,  and  of  the  Paris  societies  of  Pharmacy  and 
Medical  Chemistry.  In  1830-31  he  published  an  essay 
on  the  Pathological  Condition  of  the  Fluids  in  Typhus 
Fever,  which  gained  the  prize  offered  by  Dr.  Graves  ;  and 
the  Elements  of  Practical  Pharmacy.  The  following 
year  he  received  the  degree  of  m.  d.  from  Trinity  College, 
Dublin;  in  1841  he  became  fellow  of  the  Irish  College 
of  Physicians.  In  1844  he  published  a  work  on  The  In¬ 
dustrial  Resources  of  Ireland ,  which  excited  consider¬ 
able  interest  at  the  time.  The  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land,  in  1846,  bestowed  upon  him  the  honor  of  knight¬ 
hood.  He  has  since  aided  in  the  formation  of  the  .Mu¬ 
seum  of  Irish  Industry,  and  published  several  works  on 
the  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture  and  manu¬ 
factures.  In  1848  he  became  president  of  Queen’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cork. 

Kline,  in  Illinois,  a  N.E.  co. ;  ar^a,  about  540  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Fox  or  Pishtaka  River,  and  several  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  generally  undulating;  soil,  very  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Geneva.  Pop.  about  37,000. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Greene  co.,  about  75  m. 
S.W.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  of  township  about  1,600. 

Kline,  iu  Iowa,  a  township  of  Benton  co. :  pop.  553. 

— A  township  of  Pottawattomie  co. ;  pop.  6.831. 

Kane,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-office  of  McKean  co. 

Kane,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Campbell  co. 

Kanett'ville,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Kane  co. ;  pop. 
about  1,072. 

Kangaroo',  n.  (Zool.)  The  native  name  of  the  Macro- 
podidie ,  an  extensive  family  of  quadrupeds,  order  Mar- 
supialia ,  distinguished  by  the  female  having  no  pla¬ 
centa,  and  by  their  young  being  nursed  in  a  peculiar 
pouch  in  the  body  of  the  mother.  The  species  vary 
much  in  appearance  and  habits.  Some  are  carnivorous, 
while  others  live  on  vegetables.  They  are  nearly  all 
confined  to  Australia,  and  are  characterized  by  a  very 
low  degree  of  intelligence.  The  Phalangers  form  a  sub¬ 
family,  having  the  second  and  third  toes  so  completely 
included  within  the  skin  as  to  appear  like  a  single  toe, 
were  it  not  for  the  claws,  which  project  distinctly. 
They  are  covered  with  a  close,  thick,  soft  fur,  and  live 
on  trees  or  bushes.  They  have  a  strong,  prehensile  tail, 
with  which  they  hook  themselves  to  the  branches  upon 
which  they  doze  during  the  day.  They  possess  a  very 
stroug  odor,  but  their  flesh  is  eaten.  In  the  genus 
Cuscus  the  tail  is  long,  scaly,  and  rat-like,  and  the  ears 
are  short.  In  the  genus  Petaurus ,  the  skin  of  the  body 
is  expanded  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  limbs, 
which  enables  the  species  to  leap  from  one  tree  to 
another.  Four  or  five  species  are  known,  of  which  the 
most  familiar  is  the  flying  squirrel  of  Norfolk  Island 
The  genus  Pharcolarctas ,  or  Koala,  bears  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  phalangers,  but  has  no  tail.  The  Macro- 
pina ,  or  Kangaroos  proper,  have  the  tarsus  and  middle 
toe  of  the  hind  foot  elongated,  and  the  two  inner  ones 
rudimentary,  equal,  and  united  together.  This  genus 
has  very  large  posterior  limbs,  and  the  tail  is  of  remark¬ 
able  length  and  strength.  This  organ  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  animal,  since  it  is  used  as  an  organ  of 
locomotion,  a  weapon  of  offence,  and  also  as  a  third 
point  when  the  K.  rests  on  its  haunches.  It  also  assists 
iu  the  astonishing  leaps  which  these  animals  continually 
take  when  moving  about.  Their  progress  actually  con¬ 
sists  of  a  series  of  springs,  sometimes  20  feet  in  length. 
They  seldom  stand  on  all  fours,  except  when  feeding, 


and  are  harmless  and  inoffensive  creatures.  The  Macro- 
pus  major ,  or  Great  A'.,  is  the  largest  species.  It  meas¬ 
ures  5  or  6  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the 
tail,  and,  when  sitting,  appears  about  the  height  of  a 
man.  The  K.  forms  an  important  article  of  food,  and 
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the  flesh  is  represented  by  those  who  have  tasted  it  ns 
being  somewhat  like  venison.  Soup  made  of  the  tail  is 
said  to  be  far  superior  to  the  ox-tail  soup  of  Europe.  In¬ 
dividual  specimens  have  been  brought  alive  into  this 
country,  and  have  been  successfully  kept  in  some  of  our 
parks.  The  great  A',  inhabits  New  South  Wales,  South¬ 
ern  and  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.  Other  gen¬ 
era,  the  Lagorchestes ,  or  A',  hare,  and  the  Hypsiprim- 
nus  (see  Kangaroo  Rat),  are  also  found  in  Australia. 
The  Dasyurina,  or  Opossums,  which  also  belong  to  the 
K.  family,  are  found  in  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
See  Opossum,  Macropid^. 

Kangaroo  Island,  an  island  on  the  S.  coast  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  discovered  by  Captain  Flinders;  area,  estimated 
at  about  1,900  sq.m.  Otsc.  Undulating,  and  covered 
with  a  thick  short  shrub.  It  has  no  native  inhabitants. 
Lat.  35°  43'  S.,  Lon.  of  Kangaroo  Head,  137°  58'  31"  E. 

Kangaroo  Rat.  Hypsiprimnus,  n.  ( Zool .)  A  marsu¬ 
pial  animal  found  in  Australia.  It  is  the  size  of  a  rab¬ 
bit.  General  color  grayish,  reddish-brown  above,  whit¬ 
ish  below;  triangular  bead  ;  large  ears;  nasi  very  long ; 
and  tail  elongated,  flexible,  terminated  by  a  pencil  of 
hairs.  The  manners  of  the  kangaroo-rat  are  gentle  and 
timid;  it  feeds  upou  vegetables, and  it  is  said  to  burrow 
in  the  ground. 

Kan$£-fli,  emperor  of  China,  succeeded  Shun-clii, found¬ 
er  of  the  Mantchou  dynasty,  in  1669.  He  had  a  great 
love  for  the  arts  ami  sciences  of  the  Europeans,  and  liber¬ 
ally  patronized  the  missionaries;  but,  though  he  was  fund 
of  geography,  and  directed  the  construction  of  maps  and 
charts,  he  would  suffer  none  to  be  laid  before  him  un¬ 
less  China  was  represented  therein  as  the  middle  of  the 
world.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  composed, 
among  other  works,  “  Maxims  for  State  Government,” 
and  ‘‘Moral  Instructions  for  my  Son.”  D.  1693. 

Kankfikee,  (kan-kaw'kes,)  a  river  rising  in  the  N. 
part  of  Indiana,  and  flowing  a  general  S.W.  course  into 
Illinois,  joins  the  Des  Blaines  in  Grundy  co.,  to  form  the 
Illinois  River. 

Kankakee,  in  Illinois ,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Indiana; 
area,  abt.  590  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Kankakee  and  Iroquois. 
Surface,  mostly  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Kankakee. 
Pop.  24,352. 

— A  village  of  Grundy  co.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kan¬ 
kakee  and  Des  Blaines  rivers. 

— A  post-town,  cap.  of  Kankakee  co.,  on  a  river  of  its  own 
name,  about  56  in.  S.S.W.  of  Chicago  ;  pop.  abt.  3,500. 

Kankakee,  in  Indiana ,  a  township  of  Jasper  co. ;  pop. 
about  150. 

— A  township  of  La  Porte  co. 

Kan-Klan^',  a  river  of  China,  which  traverses  the 
province  Kiang-si  from  S.  to  N.,  and  after  a  course  of 
350  m.  flows  into  the  Yang-tse-Kiang. 

Ita  lic,  a  town  of  Central  Africa,  in  Soudan,  province  of 
lloussa;  Lat.  12°  N.,  Lon.  9°  E.  Manuf.  Principally 
silks,  in  which  it  carries  on  an  extensive  trade.  Pop. 
30,000. 

Kano'na,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Steuben  co. 

KanoSlia,  or  Kenosha,  iu  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of 
Cass  co.,  on  the  Missouri  River,  about  30  m.  above  Ne¬ 
braska  City. 

Kan  sas,  a  W.  central  State  of  the  American  Union, 
bounded  N.  by  Nebraska,  K.  by  Missouri,  S.  by  Indian 
Territory  and  Texas,  and  W.  by  Colorado  Territory.  It 
lies  between  Lat. 37°  and  40°  N.,  and  94°  20' and  102°  W., 
being  upwards  of  400  m.  iu  length  from  E.  to  W.,  with 
a  uniform  breadth  of  20S  m.,  and  c  ontains  81,318  sq.  m., 
or  52,043,520  acres.  Of  this  nearly  40.000,000  acres  are 
said  to  he  excellent  agricultural  lands,  1,920,000  acres 
rich  in  minerals,  aiid  the  remainder  adapted  to  grazing. 
Gen.  Desc.  The  surface  of  K.  is  mostly  level  prairie, 
gently  undulating  towards  the  W.,  and  without  either 
any  remarkable  elevations  or  depressions.  The  prairies 
of  the  E.  half  are  finely  interspersed  with  timber,  (espe¬ 
cially  along  the  margins  of  streams,  the  principal  trees 
being  cottonwood,  sycamore,  oak,  ash.  hickory,  walnut, 
sugar-maple,  hackberry,  sumach,  and  willow,)  which, 
though  adequate  to  the  home  demand,  is  not  sufficiently 
abundant  to  form  the  basis  of  an  export  lumber-trade. 
Rivers.  The  most  important  rivers  are  the  Kansas.  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Neosho,  and  Red  Fork  of  Arkansas,  besides  the 
Missouri,  which  washes  the  N.E.  border  of  the  State. 
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The  Kansas  River  is  formed  by  the  Republican,  Solo¬ 
mon’s,  Grand  Saline,  and  Smoky  Hill  Forks.  The  latter 
enters  A',  near  the  middle  of  the  W.  border,  and  con¬ 
tinues  an  almost  direct  E.  course  through  the  centre  of 
the  State,  receiving  the  other  forks  from  the  N.,and  ex¬ 
panding  into  what  is  known  as  the  Kansas  River  at 
Fort  Riley,  about  120  in.  above  where  it  enters  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River.  The  Arkansas  River  also  enters  the  State 
across  the  W.  border,  near  Fort  Aubrey,  and  after  a 
general  E.  and  S.E.  course  of  about  350  in.  makes  its 
exit  from  Cowley  co.  on  the  S.  border.  The  Neosho 
River  rises  in  Morris  co.,  in  the  E  central  part  of  the 
State,  and  flowing  S.E.,  passes  out  through  Neosho  co., 
and,  finally,  the  Red  Fork  of  the  Arkansas  Hirer  enter¬ 
ing  at  the  S.W.  corner,  penetrates  but  a  short  distance 
inland,  and  returning  forms  the  8.  boundary  as  tar  as 
Cornmanche  co.  These  important  streams,  with  their 
numerous  tributaries,  intersect  every  portion  of  the 
State,  irrigating  jhe  land,  and  affording  communication 
to  all  points.  —  Min  Immense  beds  of  iron  ore  exist  in 
the  W.  part  of  the  State,  and  rich  lead  deposits  have 
been  discovered  in  Cherokee  co.  Iron  beds  also  exist  in 
central  A’.,  but,  owing  to  the  mixture  of  the  iron  with 
sand,  most  of  it  is  useless  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
Kaolin  has  recently  been  discovered  within  two  miles 
ot  Sheridan,  a  town  on  the  line  of  the  Pacific  Railroad, 
in  the  W.  part  of  the  State.  Lignite  is  being  mined  on 
the  Smoky  Hill  Fork  and  its  tributaries,  and  is  exten¬ 
sively  used  by  the  railroad  company  as  fuel.  In  the  E. 
cos.,  coal  of  a  superior  quality  exists  in  large  quantities, 
and  is  now  mined  to  a  considerable  extent,  while  in 
some  places  the  upper  stratum  crops  out  above  the 
surface.  W.  of  the  out-cropping  coal  strata  is  an  irreg¬ 
ular  belt,  from  50  to  75  feet  wide,  of  pennian  rocks,  in 
which  are  found  salt  springs  and  inexhaustible  beds  of 
gypsum.  Marble  has  been  discovered  at  a  depth  of  300 
feet,  the  stratum  is  12  feet  thick;  and  the  stone  is  the 
Pearl  Spa  marble,  less  destructible  than  the  Italian.  Pla¬ 
tinum  has  also  been  found. — Soil,  Agriculture ,  dx.  Lying 
on  the  \V.  slope  of  the  Missouri  Valley,  A',  occupies  an 
important  position  in  the  grand  territorial  division 
known  as  the  Region  of  Cereals.  The  extreme  W.  por¬ 
tion  forms  a  part  of  a  sterile  belt,  running  S.W.  from 
Lat.  47°  N.  to  New  Mexico,  hilt  the  soil  of  the  E.  part 
is  excellent,  and  for  the  production  of  the  heavier  kinds 
of  cereals  tins  land  is  unsurpassed  in  richness  by  any 
of  the  neighboring  States.  For  wheat  and  other  small 
grains,  the  second-class  lands,  embracing  the  upland  or 
rolling  prairies,  are  preferred.  These  are  covered  with 
a  soil  averaging  from  2  to  3  feet  in  depth,  with  a  subsoil 
of  fertilizing  qualities  sufficient  to  furnish  inexhausti¬ 
ble  production  if  skilfully  managed.  The  fruit  crop  is 
abundant,  particularly  in  the  more  common  varieties 
which  enter  so  extensively  into  domestic  economy,  as 
apples,  pears,  and  grapes.  Large  vineyards  exist  in 
many  of  the  E.  central  cos.,  where  much  attention  is 
given  to  the  manufacture  of  wine.  The  following  table 
of  the  principal  farm-crops  for  1868  will  show  their 
relative  importance  : 


Products. 

Amount  of 
crop. 

Av.  yield 
per  acre. 

No.  of 
acres. 

Indian  corn  ... 

.bushels. 

6,487.000 

18-0 

300,088 

Wheat . 

.  do 

1,537,000 

15-6 

98,525 

3,900 

20  8 

187 

Oats . 

do 

247,000 

250 

9,880 

Barley . 

do 

5.700 

2:5  0 

247 

Buckwheat... . 

.  do 

23.000 

17-5 

1,814 

Potatoes . 

ll" 

850,000 

850 

10,000 

Tobacco . 

.pounds. 

130,000 

650-0 

200 

. 

tons. 

118,000 

1-45 

81,379 

Total  . 

562,120 

The  total  value  of  all  produce  raised  in  the  State  in 
1869  is  estimated  at  $35,500,000.  The  live-stock  is  valued 
at  $12,902,830.  proportioned  as  follows  :  50,573  horses; 
2,597  mules;  105,430  oxen  and  other  cattle;  109,142 
milch-cows ;  107,896  sheep ;  ami  137.848  hogs.  —  Indus¬ 
try.  In  1860  there  were  344  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1 ,084,935,  consum¬ 
ing  $1,444,975  worth  of  raw  material,  paying  $880,346 
for  labor,  and  realizing  the  yearly  profit  of  $2,032,087. 
Since  then  the  industrial  interest  has  increased  greatly, 
while  the  general  trade  of  the  State  has  advanced  with 
equal  rapidity.  R.  R.’s  length  in  1*70  "as  about  M)0 
miles,  which  had  been  increased  in  1878  to  2,2(>0  miles. 
The  population  of  Kansas ,  State  census  of  1875,  Vus 
531,156,  the  assessed  value  of  property  $137,480,000, 
amount  of  State  tax  $.’56,167,  State  debt  $1,235,0(0. 
— Counties  and  Towns.  The  State  is  divided  into 
the  104  following  counties,  73  of  which  were  settled  in 
1874: 


Allen.  Anderson.  Arapahoe.  Atchison,  Barbour.  Barton  Bourbon, 
Brown,  Buffalo.  Butler.  Chase.  Chemk.-e.  Clieveune.  Clark.  (  lay, 
Cloud.  Coffev.  Comuuche.  Cowley.  Crawford.  Davis,  Decatur. 
Dickiuson.  Doniphan.  Douglas.  Edwards,  Kilts.  Kllsworth.  Foote, 
Ford.  Franklin,  Gore.  Graham.  Grant.  Greeley,  Greenwood, 
Hamilton,  Harper.  Harvey.  Hodgeman.  Howard.  Jackson.  Jerter- 
son  Jewell.  Johnson,  Kansas.  Kearney.  Kingman.  Kiowa,  Labette, 
I  ane  Leavenworth.  Liucolu.  Linn.  Lyon.  Marion.  Marshall, 
McPherson  Meade.  Miami,  Mitchell,  Montgomery.  Morris,  Ne¬ 
maha.  Neosho.  Ness.  Norton.  Osage.  Osborne.  Ottawa  Fatvt.ee, 
Phillips  Pottawattamie,  Pratt.  Rawlins.  Reno.  Republic.  Rice, 
Rilev  Rooks.  Rush.  Russel.  Saline.  Scott.  Sedgwick.  Segnoyah, 
Seward  Shawnee.  Sheridan,  Sherman.  Smith.  Stattord.  Struntnn, 
Stevens,  Sumner.  Thomas,  Trego.  Wabaunsee,  Wallace,  Wash- 
iugtou,  Wichita,  Wilson,  Woodson,  Wyandotte. 


The  principal  cities  are  Leavenworth, Lawi-epce, Topeka, 
(the  capital,)  Atchison,  Fort  Scott,  and  Wyandotte,  be¬ 
sides  which  there  are  over  300  populous  and  thriving 
towns. — Government.  During  the  territorial  organiza¬ 
tion  the  executive  was  similar  to  that  of  the  other 
territories,  the  Governor  being  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  U.  States.  At  present  the  State  officers  are 
a  governor,  lieu¬ 
tenant-governor, 
secretary  of  state, 
auditor,  treasurer, 
attorney- general, 
and  superintend¬ 
ent  of  public  in¬ 
struction,  holding 
office  2  years;  a 
senate  of  25  mem¬ 
bers,  holding  for 
the  same  term ;  a 
ho  use  of  represen- 
tativesof  115  mem¬ 
bers,  holding  one 
year ;  a  supreme 
court,  of  3  judges, 
elected  for 6. years, 
and  five  district 
courts,  with  a  sin¬ 
glejudge  each,  for  4  years.  All  officers  are  elected  by 
the  people.  Kansas  has  three  representatives  in  the 
Federal  Congress,  and  5  votes  in  the  Electoral  College. 
The  legislature  holds  annual  sessions,  and  members  by 
the  constitution  can  receive  pay  for  only  fifty  days’ 
service.  —  Education ,  <£c.  Greater  attention  has  been 
paid  to  mental  improvement  in  A',  than  in  any  other 
new  State.  There  are  1,707  school  districts  in  the  State, 
with  58,681  pupils,  of  whom  1,940  are  colored.  There 
are  2,014  teachers,  whose  aggregate  salaries  amount  to 
$292,716*91.  The  number  of  schools  is  1,213,  and  the 
school-buildings  are  valued  at  $1,031,892.  Besides  these 
public  schools,  K.  has  a  State  university,  agricultural 
college,  normal  school,  blind  and  deaf-mute  asylums. 
Baker  University,  Washburne  College,  Lane  University, 
Female  Seminary,  W  etniore  Institute,  Ottawa  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  Highland  University,  are  sustained  by  the  sev¬ 
eral  religious  denominations.  The  Roman  Catholics 
have  two  colleges,  one  for  each  sex,  at  Leavenworth,  and 
mission  schools  at  St. Mary’s,  St.  Bridget,  and  the  Osage 
Missions.  Among  the  many  improvements  is  a  fine  rail¬ 
road  and  wagon-bridge  of  iron  across  the  Missouri  Kiver 
at  Leavenworth.  Religion  The  principal  religious  denom¬ 
inations  are  the  Catholic,  Methodist,Congregational,  Bap¬ 
tist,  Presbyterian,  and  Episcopal.  —  Hist.  The  early  his¬ 
tory  of  this  young  State  cannot  be  better  expressed  than 
by  her  motto  :  Ad  astra  per  aspera  Forming  a  part  of  the 
great  Louisiana  purchase  acquired  from  France  in  1803, 
and  subsequently  included  in  the  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  Indian  territories,  from  which  it  was  erected  into  a 
separate  territory  in  1850,  the  difficulties  of  K.  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced  with  its  birth.  Made  the 
bone  of  contention  between  rival  politicians  from  the 
very  beginning  of  its  existence,  and  harassed  alike  by 
the  victors  of  either  party,  the  name  of  K.  was  for  some 
years  synonymous  with  all  that  is  lawless  and  anarchi¬ 
cal.  Elections  became  mere  farces,  and  the  officers  thus 
fraudulently  placed  in  power,  used  their  authority  only 
for  their  own,  or  their  party's  interests.  The  original 
cause  of  dispute  (the  Missouri  Compromise,  an  Act  passed 
by  Congress  in  1820,  prohibiting  slavery  N.  of  Lat.  36° 
30' N.)  may  have  led  to  such  sanguinary  battles  as  those 
of  Ossawattomie  and  Black  .lack,  but  in  the  main  it  af¬ 
forded  a  pretext  for*  the  bonier  ruffians  to  rob  and  mur¬ 
der  whenever  the  opportunity  presented  itself.  The 
party  opposed  to  slavery  at  length  triumphed;  a  consti¬ 
tution  excluding  slavery  was  adopted  in  1859,  and  K. 
was  admitted  into  the  Union.  January  29,  1861.  During 
the  civil  war  it  gave  to  the  Union  army  17  white,  2  cor- 
ored,  and  2  Indian  regiments  Pop.  in  I860,  107,206;  in 
1870,362,872;  increase  in  10 yrs., 338  percent.  Estimated 
area  of  wheat  (State  Board  of  Agriculture),  1878, 1,243,315 
acres,  an  increase  of  386,125  over  previous  years;  total 
pre-emption  of  gov’t  land,  1877,  654,702  acres;  yet  to  be 
taken,  6,845,298  acres.  Pop.  1875,  531,156.  See  p.  1422. 

Kan'sas,  in  III.,  a  p.-twp.  of  Edgar  co. 

Kansas  City,  in  Mo.,  a  thriving  city  of  Jackson  co., 
on  the  Missouri  Kiver,  near  the  mouth  ot  the  Kansas. 
It  contains  some  fine  public  and  private  edifices,  and  is 
the  focus  of  a  large  cattle  and  railroad  traffic;  over  a 
dozen  roads  centre  here.  Pop.  1864,  19,000;  1870,  32,260; 
local  est.  1879,  50,000. 

Kan  sas  (or  Kan'zas,  or  Kon'zxs)  River,  in  Kansas, 
a  large  and  important  river,  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Republican  Fork  and  Smoky  Hill  Fork  at  Fort  Riley, 
and  so  called  from  the  tribe  of  Indians  which  once  dwelt 
on  its  shores.  It  flows  E.,  joins  the  Missouri  River  be¬ 
tween  Wyandott  and  Johnson  co.,  on  the  E.  border  of 
the  State,  and  traverses  a  fertile  plain  interspersed  with 
heavily  wooded  hills  and  bluffs.  Owing  to  sand  bars 
and  frequent  changes  in  the  channel,  navigation  is  in¬ 
secure.  Its  most  important  affluents  are  Grand  Saline 
Fork,  Big  and  Little  Blue  rivers,  and  Solomon’s  Fork. 

Kail  SftSVi lie,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Racine 
co.,  abt.  18  m.  YV  of  Racine. 

Kilil-se,  or  Kan-soo,  a  prov.  of  China.  See  Kan-veh. 

Kant.  Immanuel, a  German  philosopher,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  thinkers  of  modern  times,  b.  at  Kbnigsberg, 
1724.  He  w;i8  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native 
town,  and  after  spending  some  years  as  a  private  tutor, 
took  his  degree  at  Kbnigsberg,  1755,  and  began  to  de¬ 
liver  prelections  on  logic,  metaphysics,  natural  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  mathematics.  In  1762  he  was  offered,  but 
declined,  the  chair  of  poetry,  and  in  1770  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  He  i>.  12th 
February,  1804.  AVs  private  life  was  uneventful,  yet 
curious  and  almost  ludicrous  in  its  mechanical  regular¬ 
ity.  As  Socrates  could  hardly  be  induced  to  go  beyond 
the  walls  of  Athens,  so  A',  clung  with  oyster-like  tenacity 
to  the  city  of  his  birth,  never  leaving  it  during  the 
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thirty  years  of  his  professorship.  He  remained  a  bache¬ 
lor  ail  his  life.  K.  was  a  man  of  unimpeachable  veracity 
and  honor,  austere  even  in  his  principles  of  morality, 
though  kindly  and  courteous  in  manners,  a  bold  and 
fearless  advocate  of  political  liberty,  and  a  firm  believer 
in  human  progress.  His  philosophy  is  nearly  all  con¬ 
tained  in  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  He  insisted  upon 
the  necessity  of  a  stricter  analysis  of  our  intellectual 
powers,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature,  and  determine 
the  limits,  of  human  knowledge;  the  result  was,  that  a 
whole  system  of  knowledge  underived  from  experience 
was  proved  to  exist  in  the  mind.  The  materials  of  pure 
or  d  priori  knowledge  are  supplied  by  the  three  depart¬ 
ments  of  Sense,  Understanding,  and  Reason.  In  the 
world  of  sense  the  transcendental,  or  pre-existent,  ele¬ 
ments  of  knowledge  are  Space  and  Time;  these  are  pure 
sensuous  institutions,  without  which  empirical  sensa¬ 
tions  would  be  impossible.  Sense  delivers  up  its  pre¬ 
sentations  in  space  and  time  to  the  understanding, 
whose  office  it  is  to  introduce  into  them  unity  and  sys¬ 
tem.  All  its  operations  are  generalized  into  modes  or 
forms  of  conception,  which,  after  the  example  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  he  names  “  Categories  of  the  Understanding.” 
These  are:  Quantity,  comprising  unity,  plurality,  to¬ 
tality  ;  Quality ,  comprising  reality,  negation,  limita¬ 
tion  ;  Relation,  comprising  substance,  cause,  reciprocity ; 
Modality,  comprising  possibility,  existence,  necessity. 
These  are  the  forms,  as  it  were,  in  which  the  rude 
material  of  the  senses  is  shaped  into  conception,  and  be¬ 
comes  knowledge,  properly  so  called.  He  labored  to 
show  that  without  them  no  connection  of  the  materials 
of  sense  is  possible.  They  are  the  constant  and  invaria¬ 
ble  conditions  of  all  mental  conceptions,  and  are  the 
tilings  which  connect  or  bind  the  understanding  with 
all  external  objects.  All  our  judgments  he  divides  into 
two  kinds,  — analytical  and  synthetical,  the  former  be¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  experimental  sketch,  the  result  of  a  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  different  qualities  or  properties  of  any¬ 
thing,  the  latter  being  independent  of  experience  ami 
universal  in  its  nature.  The  third,  and  highest  faculty 
is  that  of  reason,  —  the  faculty  of  ideas.  Reason  creates 
no  new  materials  of  its  own  ;  it  only  enlarges  the  data 
of  the  understanding,  by  taking  in  all  the  conditions  on 
which  they  depend.  “All  our  knowledge,”  he  says, 
“begins  with  sense,  proceeds  thence  to  understanding, 
and  ends  with  reason,  beyond  which  nothing  higher  can 
be  discovered  in  the  human  mind  for  elaborating  the 
matter  of  intuition  and  subjecting  it  to  the  highest  unity 
of  thought.”  “  Of  reason,  as  of  the  understanding,  there 
is  a  merely  formal  —  that  is,  logical  use,  in  which  it 
makes  abstraction  of  all  content  of  cognition;  but  there 
is  also  a  real  use,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  in  itself  the 
source  of  certain  conceptions  and  principles  which  it 
does  not  borrow  either  from  the  senses  or  the  under¬ 
standing.”  The  three  great  attributes  of  reason  are 
absolute  unity,  absolute  totality,  and  absolute  causation. 
All  these  absolute  ideas  are  involved  in  every  act  of 
reasoning.  There  are,  also,  according  to  Kant,  three 
grand  forms  or  ideas  soaring  above  pure  intellect,  and 
having  an  existence  independent  of  experience,  which 
come  within  the  province  of  pure  reason.  These  are  the 
universe,  the  soul,  and  God.  The  first  embraces  the 
enti-"  mass  of  all  real  or  possible  physical  knowledge, 
forming  the  science  of  cosmology ;  the  second,  the  feel¬ 
ings,  emotions,  passions,  Ac.,  which  constitute  our  moral 
and  intellectual  nature,  forming  psychology ;  and  the 
third,  all  the  reasonings  relative  to  t lie  mode  of  being, 
the  attributes,  and  moral  nature  of  the  Deity,  forming 
theology.  These  three  ideas  Kant  maintains  to  have 
their  birth  in  human  reason  irrespective  of  all  expe¬ 
rience,  ami  to  spring  up  inevitably  so  as  to  control  and 
influence  the  working  of  the  understanding  as  applied 
to  experience.  As  regards  the  moral  and  religious 
principles  of  our  nature,  these  are  based  upon  conscious¬ 
ness.  In  order  to  learn  our  duty  both  to  man  and  our 
Maker,  we  must  penetrate  into  our  internal  structure, 
examine  all  the  motives,  impulses,  and  aspirations  of 
the  soul,  and  look  at  the  final  ends  or  purposes  which 
its  various  faculties  are  fitted  to  produce.  In  this  way 
we  discover  the  nature  of  duty  ami  of  right;  what  is 
necessary  and  what  is  expedient ;  what  is  good  and  what 
is  pernicious.  All  moral  laws  exist  d  priori  in  the  mind, 
and  are  completely  independent  of  the  thinking  princi¬ 
ple.  The  whole  moral  economy  of  man  points  to  an¬ 
other  great  truth  —  that  of  the  existence  of  Deity.  The 
practical  reason  of  mankind  clearly  demonstrates  that 
there  must  be  a  supreme,  universal,  infinite  existence. 
Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant.  The 
system,  as  a  whole,  looks  grand  and  imposing,  and  has 
an  air  of  great  strength  and  solidity.  It  is  hedged  round 
with  a  ponderous  array  of  logical  axioms,  rules,  defini¬ 
tions,  and  forms,  and  has  a  phraseology  at  once  original 
and  scholastic.  But  with  all  these  appliances,  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  strangely  defective  when  closely  examined, 
though  its  influence  upon  the  history  of  philosophy  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  “Taken  altogether,”  says 
Dr.  Cairns,  “  it  is  impossible  to  regard  his  writings  as 
any  other  than  a  prodigy  of  human  intellect,  and  his 
influence  as  one  of  the  mightiest  forces  that  has  ever 
ruled  philosophical  opinion.  His  mark  is  still  on  all 
the  speculative  sciences  in  Germany  and  Europe;  and 
though  his  sceptre  has  long  been  broken,  the  most  im¬ 
posing  systems  meet  in  homage  at  his  tomb.  Great  as 
the  currency  of  his  leading  ide;is  has  been,  much  still 
remains  in  his  works  to  be  developed  by*  the  struggle 
and  collision  of  future  systems;  and  it  may  la*  safely 
pronounced  that  no  philosopher  of  the  eighteenth  cent. 
—  perhaps  none  since  the  days  of  Aristotle — has  left 
behind  such  monuments  of  thought,  or  has  so  firmly 
imposed  tin*  task  of  mastering  them  on  the  speculative 
of  all  succeeding  ages.” 
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Kanl'inn,  a.  Having  inference  orpertaining  to,  or  chnr. 
acterized  by,  the  philosophical  doctrines  propounded  by 
Kant,  q.  v. 

Kant  ian.  Kant  ist.  n.  A  disciple  of  Kantism. 

Kant  isin.  n.  The  system  of  metaphysical  philosophy 
originated  by  Immanuel  Kant. 

Kant'ist,  7i.  See  Kantian. 

Kan'try,  n.  In  Wales,  a  hundred,  or  division  of  a 
county. 

Kauturlt',  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Minister,  co. 
of  Cork,  about  11  m.  W.S.W.  of  Buttevant ;  pop.  4,300. 

Kan'-veli.  Kan-se,  or  Kau-«+oo.  The  most  N.W. 
prov.  of  China,  having  on  the  E.  Shensee,  S.  Se-Chnen, 
W.  and  N.  Mongolia;  Lat.  between  32°  30'  and  40°  N., 
Lon.  between  98°  and  108°  E.  Area,  estimated  between 
80,000  and  100,000  sq.  in.  Surface,  mountainous.  Cap. 
Lan-choo-foo,  and  it  has  six  other  large  cities.  Princi¬ 
pal  river,  Iloang-ho.  Pop.  Estim.  at  16,000,000. 

K  ainva'ka,  in  Kansas,  a  post- village  and  township  of 
Douglas  co.,  about  7  m.  W.  of  Lawrence;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  about  800, 

Kaolin.  ( kai'o-lin ,)  n.  [Chinese  kao-livg,  the  name  of 
a  locality.]  (Min.)  A  pure  white  clay,  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  felspar  in  granitic  rocks.  It  was 
originally  found  in  China,  hut  lias  been  discovered  near 
St.  Austell,  in  Cornwall,  England,  and  at  St.  Yrieix,  near 
Limoges,  France.  It  consists  of  nearly  pure  silicate  of 
alumina,  with  small  quantities  of  oxide  of  iron,  potash, 
and  water.  It  is  used  for  making  the  finer  kinds  of  por¬ 
celain  ;  also  by  photographers  for  extracting  organic  mat¬ 
ter  from  their  nitrate  of  silver  solutions.  It  has  been 
employed  to  discolorize sugar,  but  without  much  success. 

Kao-Tsou  I.,  Emperor  of  China,  founder  of  the  Tang 
dynasty,  reigned  from  619  to  626.  —  Kao-Tsou  II.,  found¬ 
er  of  the  HaenTein  dynasty,  reigned  from  935  to  942. 
—  Kao-Tsou  III.,  founder  of  the  llaen-Han  dynasty, 
reigned  from  947  to  951. 

Kapi'oma.  or  Kappaoma.  in  Kansas,  a  village  and 
township  of  Atchison  co.,  about  25  w.  W.  byS.  of  Atchi¬ 
son;  pop.  of  township  about  300. 

Kap'iiomor,  n.  [Gr.  kapnas,  smoke,  and  nmira ,  a 
part.]  ( Chem .)  A  colorless  oil,  of  peculiar  odor,  boiling 
at  360°,  obtained  from  crudecreosote  by  distillation  with 
potash.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  solution  of  potash, 
hut  dissolves  readily  in  alkaline  solutions  of  creosote. 

Kap  pa,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  ol  Woodford  co.,  abt. 
14  m.  N.  of  Bloomington. 

Ka'ra.  A  Tartar  word,  signifying  black,  used  in  many 
of  the  Eastern  languages  as  a  prefix  to  geographical 
names;  as  Karamaniat the  country  of  the  black  people. 
It  has  also  been  employed  to  signify  tributary. 

Kara  (sea  of).  See  page  1422. 

Kar'agane,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  species  of  fox  found  in  Tar¬ 
tary  ;  i'uljms  karagun. 

Ka  ra- IB  is  sar.  See  Afioni  Kara-Hissar. 

Ka  raites,  n.pl.  See  Cakaites. 

Ka  rali.  r  liliar  raek.  (the  Icarus  of  Arrian,)  no 

island  of  Asia,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  belonging  to  England, 
35  m.  N.W.  of  Bushire ;  Lat.  29°  13'  N.,  Lon.  50°  21'  E. 
Area,  13  sq.  m.  This  island  is  of  some  importance  as 
affording  a  secure  anchorage  for  ships,  and  a  station 
where  they  may  water  and  refit.  It  has  successively 
belonged  to  the  Dutch,  Arabs,  Persians,  and  French. 
The  English  finally  took  possession  of  it  during  the  war 
with  Persia  in  1839. 

Karaman',  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Karamania, 
58  m.  S.S.E.  of  Konieli :  Lat.  37°  10'  N.,  Lon.  33°  o'  E. 
It  is  situated  at  the  lootof  a  spurof  Mount  Taurus,  and, 
though  formerly  an  important  place,  is  now  decayed. 
Manuf.  Cotton  fabrics  Pop.  about  7,000.  A'  was  the 
cap.  of  a  Turkish  kingdom,  which  lasted  from  the  time 
of  the  partition  of  the  Seljuk  dominions  of  Iconium  till 
1486,  when  Karamania  was  subjected  by  the  Ottoman 
sultan,  Bajazet  II.,  from  which  time  Konieli  became 
the  seat  of  the  pashalic. 

Karama  nia.  or  Oaramania,  a  pashalic  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  between  37°  and  40°  N.  Lat.,  and  Lon.  31°  and 
37°,  having  Mount  Taurus  on  its  S.  boundary.  K. 
forms  the  eyalet  of  Konieh,  and  is  watered  by  the 
rivers  .Sihon  and  Kizil-lrmak.  Chief  towns.  Konieh, 
and  Karaman.  —  See  Konieh. 

Ka'i’amsin,  Nichouai  Michaf.lovich,  the  greatest  of 
Russian  historians,  was  B.  in  1765  ;  educated  at  Moscow  ; 
served  for  a  while  in  the  imperial  guards,  and  travelled 
for  two  years  through  Middle  Europe;  after  which  he 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  His  History  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Empire, in  11  vols..  is  a  valuable  work,  mid  was  very 
highly  appreciated  by  his  countrymen.  His  Letters  of 
a  Russian  Traveller,  and  Agaha,  a  collection  of  tales, 
are  also  works  of  merit,  ami  in  much  esteem.  D.  1826. 

Karas'kier,  n.  In  Turkey,  a  magistrate  or  judicial 
officer. 

K  a  ra-SOO,  a  river  of  European  Turkey, rising  between 
Romnelia  and  Macedonia,  and  after  a  S.  course  of  130  m. 
falling  into  the  iEgean  Sea  opposite  Thasos. 

Karasuha  sar.  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the 
Crimea,  15  m.  E.  of  Simpheropol.  Manuf.  Morocco 
leather,  earthenware,  tiles,  soap.  Ac.  K.  is  also  the 
great  Crimean  mart  for  fruit,  wine,  and  cattle.  Pop. 
About  16,000. 

Kara'tas.  n.  (Brazilian  name  Karaguata  acunga.) 
A  species  of  Pine-apple,  native  of  the  YY\  Indies,  —  Ana- 
nassa  Karat  as. 

KanNzag,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Hungary,  cap.  of  dist. 
of  Great  Cumania,  90  in.  E.S.E.  of  Pesth,  and  35  S.W.  of 
Debreczin.  It  is  tin?  centre  of  a  fertile  (list.,  ami  is  a 
market  for  grain,  fruit,  wine,  and  cattle.  Pop.  13,000. 

K arel'in ite,  n.  (Mm.)  An  oxysulphide  of  bismuth 
found  in  lumps  of  a  lead-gray  color  at  the  Sawodinsk 
mine  in  the  Altai,  accompanied  by  Telluric  silver. 

Kar'ical,  or  Kar'iltal,  a  town  of  Ilindostan,  dist. 
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Tanjore,  150  m.  S.  of  Madras;  Lat.  10°  55'  N.,  Lon.  79° 
53'  E.  A',  formerly  belonged  to  the  French,  to  whom  it 
was  ceded  by  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  in  1759.  It  is  now 
held  by  the  British.  It  exports  rice,  indigo, saffrou,  and 
tobacco.  Pop.  15,000. 

Kurina  til  cm,  (kar-mai'thees,)  a  Mussulman  sect, 
founded  by  Karmath.  They  spread  over  part  of  Arabia 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates,  and  held  possession 
of  the  sacred  city  of  Mecca  for  some  time,  but  were  ex¬ 
terminated  in  98*2.  It  is  said  that  the  tribe  of  Ansai- 
rians,  dwelling  in  Syria  at  the  present  day,  are  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  ancient  Karmathes. 

ltarnes,  in  Texas ,  a  S.S.K.  co. ;  arm,  about  850  sq.  m. 
Fivers.  San  Antonio  and  Cibolo  rivers.  Surface ,  diver¬ 
sified  ;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  Cap.  Helena.  Poj ). 
about  3,000. 

Karu'tlien.  See  Carintfiia. 

lia  roh.  n.  Among  goldsmitlis,  the  twenty-fourth  part 
of  a  grain. 

Karp  Ion,  liorpo  na,  or  Kriipi'ua,  a  mining 
town  of  Austria,  in  Hungary,  co.  Sold,  00  m.  N.  of 
Pesth,  and  96  N.  of  Vienna.  Pop.  4,500. 

Kar'pliolite.  n.  (Min.)  See  Cahpholite. 

K;ir|>liosi<lcrif  c ,  n.  (Min.)  See  Carphosiperite. 

Karr,  Jean  Baptiste  Alphonse,  a  French  author,  n.  at 
Paris,  ISOS,  received  his  first  instructions  from  his  father, 
and  afterwards  entered  the  College  Bourbon,  in  which 
he  became  a  teacher.  A  copy  of  verses  which  he  sent 
to  the  satirical  journal  Figaro  introduced  him  to  liter¬ 
ary  life.  Having  been  disappointed  in  love,  he,  in  1S32, 
published  a  novel  written  in  his  youth.  Sous  les  Tilleuls , 
a  melange  of  irony  and  sentiment,  of  good  sense  and 
trifling,  which  at  once  made  him  popular.  One  /Pure 
trop  Turd  appeared  in  1833;  Vendredi  Soir ,  in  1835;  Le 
Cheinin  le.  plus  Court ,  in  1836;  Einerlty  and  Genevieve, 
in  1838;  and  Voyage autour  de  monJardin ,  in  1845,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  numerous  other  works.  In  1S39,  he  became 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Fgaro  •  the  same  year  founded  Les 
Guepes ,  a  monthly  satirical  journal,  which  has  had  a 
remarkable  success.  After  the  revolution  of  1848,  M. 
A'.,  disgusted  with  political  life,  retired  to  Nice,  and 
almost  exclusively  devoted  his  time  to  horticulture  and 
rural  pursuits.  He  wais  made  chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  April  25,  1845.  His  daughter,  Mdlle.  Tlierese 
K..  has  written  Les  Soirees  Germaniques  ojfertes  d  la 
Jritnexse,  published  in  I860;  Les  Units  Grandes  £  nor  pies 
de  1'  Histoire  de  France ,  in  1861  ;  Contre.  un  P rover  be, 
and  Dim  et  ses  Dons ,  in  1*64;  and  other  works. 

Karroos.  (Gextg.)  Extensive  plains  of  S.  Africa,  oc¬ 
cupying  most  of  the  terraces  in  the  mountain-ranges 
of  Cape  Colony.  In  the  dry  season  they  become  deserts, 
but,  during  the  wet,  are  covered  with  a  rich  vege¬ 
tation,  which  supplies  provender  to  numerous  herds. 

Kars,  a  fortified  city  of  Turkish  Armenia,  formerly  cap. 
of  a  pashalic  of  same  name,  on  a  tributary  of  the  A  raxes, 
85  m.  N.E  of  Erzeroum,  and  160  E.  by  S.  of  Trebizond. 
This  city,  situate  in  a  fertile  region,  was  formerly  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  a  fine  corn-growing  district,  but  it  was  nearly  de¬ 
stroyed  during  the  Russian  invasion,  and  is  only  slowly 
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recovering.  K.  was  deserted  by  its  people  during  the 
first  Russian  occupation  early  in  the  present  cent.  Again 
besieged  by  the  Russians  during  the  Crimean  war,  1*54-5, 
and  after  a  gallaut  defence  by  the  Turks,  commanded 
by  the  English  General  Williams,  it  capitulated  Dec.  12, 
1855.  Taken  by  the  Russians,  Nov.  1877,aud  given  in  1*78 
to  them  by  the  Berlin  treaty,  q.  v.  Pop.  est.  at  12,000. 

Kurs'tenite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Anhydrite,  q.  v. 

Karthaiis,  in  Penn.,  a  P.-V.  and  twp.  of  Clearfield  co. 

Kur'iisii,  or  Kar'soon,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  govt, 
of  Simbirsk  ;  pop.  5,000. 

Kar'vel,  7?.  See  Caravel. 

Ka'san.  See  Kazan. 

Kusanlik',  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Shipka  pass.  Pop.  10,000. 

Kas'hi it.  See  Casbin. 

Kasc'liaii*  (A dsh'ou,)  a  city  of  Hungary,  123  m.  N.E.  of 
pesth.  This  is  a  fine,  flourishing  place,  with  numerous 
educational  seminaries, manufactures  of  tobacco, cutlery, 
earthenware,  and  paper,  and  a  large  transit  trade  with 
Poland.  Pop.  18,865. 

Kash  an.  See  Cashan. 

Kasligaror  K ashlar! R. also  called  East  Turkestan, 
a  Mohammedan  prov.  of  China.  ( q .  v.,  p.  547.)  Area  abt. 
574,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  abt.  (1878)  1,000,000. 


Kaslt'mir.  See  C \shmere. 

Kasimov.  KaVimow.  or  Kas'inov,  a  town  of 

European  Russia,  govt,  of  Riazan,  67  m.  E.N.E.  from  the 
latter  place,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Babiuka  and 
Oka,  160  in.  VV.  of  Moscow.  Pop.  8,000. 

Kasltas'ltia.,  in  Illinois ,  a  considerable  river,  rising 
in  Champaign  co.,  and  flowing  S.W.  into  the  Mississippi 
River,  in  Randolph  co.  Length,  about 300  in. 

— A  township  of  Fayette  co. ;  pop.  about  1.000. 

— A  post-village  of  Randolph  co.,  on  the  Kaskaskia  River, 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi.  It  is  the  old¬ 
est  town  in  Illinois,  if  not  iu  the  whole  West,  having 
been  settled  by  the  French  about  1673.  It  was  the  first 
cap.  of  the  Territory,  and  continued  as  such  until  1818. 

Ksis'niark,  or  Kcs'iiiurlt,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  N. 
Hungary,  on  the  river  Poprad,  125  m.  N.E.  of  Pesth. 
Manuf.  Principally  linens.  Pop.  5,000. 

Kasoag',  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Oswego  co., 
about  100  m.  W  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Kaso'ta,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Le  Sueur  co.,  about  12  m.  8.  of  St.  Peter  ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  about  460. 

Kansan',  or  C\8sen,  a  town  of  E.  Africa,  territory  of 
Bertat,  a  country  lying  S. of  Nubia,  ami  W.  of  the  S.W. 
portion  of  Abyssinia,  on  the  Tumat. 

Kas'san,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-office  of  Vanderburg  co. 

Knsson,  iu  Jowa ,  a  post-office  of  Madison  co. 

Knsson,  iu  Minnesota ,  a  post-office  of  Dodge  co. 

li  asson,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  McKean  co. 

Knsson,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Manitowoc  co. 

K  as  lam  oil'll  i.  See  Costamboul. 

Kat,  or  Khat,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Catha. 

Kntcsvillc,  ( kdts'vill ,)  a  \illage  of  Upper  Canada,  co. 
of  Middlesex,  about  25  in.  E.S  E.  of  London. 

Kate  ville,  in  California,  a  village  of  Sacramento  co., 
about  23  in.  E.S.E.  of  Sacramento. 

Kallietom'cter,  //.  See  Cathetometer. 

Kulo'na,  Is I’URam,  the  historian  of  Hungary,  b.  1732. 
At  the  age  of  18,  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and 
subsequently  held  several  professorships  at  the  Uuiver- 
sity  of  Buda.  His  most  important  work,  and  one  of  the 
highest  authority,  is  his  History  of  Hungary,  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  year  1801.  It  is  written  in 
Latin,  and  fills  41  volumes,  lie  wrote  also  a  summary 
of  the  History,  and  some  other  works.  D.  1811. 

Knto'nuii.  in  New  York, a  post-village  of  Westchester 
co.,  about  44  m.  N.E.  of  New  York  city. 

Kat  rine,  (Loeli.)  a  celebrated  lake  of  Scotland,  dist. 
Moiiteith,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  co.  Perth,  on  the  frontier 
of  Stirlingshire,  8  in.  W.  of  Callender,  and  5  m.  E.  of 
Loch  Lomond.  This  lake  (which  is  the  most  W.  and 
largest  of  a  chain,  consisting  of  Lochs  Vemmchar, 
Achray,  ami  Katrine,  the  principal  feeders  of  the  Teith) 
is  about  10*^2  m.  iu  length,  and  from  1^  to  2  m.  in 
width,  of  a  serpentine  form,  and  very  deep.  It  is  em¬ 
bosomed  among  lofty  mountains,  divided  by  deep  ra¬ 
vines,  whose  sides,  in  parts  covered  with  wood  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  in  others  consisting  of  bold,  rugged 
precipices,  give  it  a  splendid  coup  a' ceil  of  wild  and  pic¬ 
turesque  scenery.  Still,  however,  it  was  but  seldom 
visited,  and,  indeed,  little  known,  till  Sir  Walter  Scott 
made  it  the  scene  of  his  fine  poem,  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake.,  when  it  at  once  attained  celebrity,  and  has  since 
been  annually  resorted  to  by  thousands  of  tourists  and 
visitors.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  Loch,  between  it  and  Loch 
Achray,  is  the  celebrated  mountain-pass  of  the  Trosachs, 
so  beautifully  described  in  stanzas  11-13  of  the  1st  canto 
of  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Kattegat  .  See  Cattkgat. 

Kat/teiville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Broome 
co.,  about  135  in.  S.W.  of  Albany, 

Kat  tyuar,  a  prov.  of  W.  Ilindostan;  Lat.  bet.  20°  42' 
and  23°  10'  N.,  and  Lon.  bet.  69°  5'  and  72°  14'  E. ;  area , 
850  sq.  ni.  The  climate  is  unhealthy,  and  the  surface 
undulating.  The  prov.  is  under  the  protection  of  the 
English.  Pop.  1,500,000. 

Katydid,  n.  (Zobl.)  An  athopterous  insect,  Cyrtophyl- 
lus  concavus,  belonging  to  the  Locusluriit,  or  Locust  fam¬ 
ily.  It  is  one  inch  and  a  half  long  from  the  head  to  the 
end  of  the  wing-covers,  which  enclose  the  body  some¬ 
what  like  the  valves  of  a  pod.  This  insect,  common  in 
the  U.  States,  is  silent  during  the  day,  hiding  among  the 
leaves  ;  hut  at  early  twilight,  in  autumn,  its  notes  come 
from  the  trees  of  the  gardens  and  groves,  and  continue 
till  the  dawn  of  day  ;  ami  such  a  resemblance  do  they 
have  to  the  words  ' Katy  did ,  that  this  has  become  its 
name.  The  sounds  are  produced  by  a  pair  of  taborets, 
one  in  the  overlapping  portion  of  each  wing-cover,  and 
formed  by  a  thin,  transparent  membrane,  stretched 
in  a  strong  frame.  The  friction  of  the  frames  of  the 
taborets  against  each  other,  as  the  insect  opens  and 
shuts  its  wings,  produces  the  sounds. —  Tenney. 

Katz'liacli,  a  river  of  Prussia,  in  Silesia,  rising  at 
Ketzchdorf,  and  falling  into  the  Oder  10  miles  N.W.  of 
Breslau.  Length,  34  m.  On  the  hanks  of  that  river, 
Aug.  2",  1813,  the  French  were  defeated  by  BlUciier. 

Kauf  Iieu'ren.  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  Suabia,  on  the 
Wertacli,  36  m.  S.W.  of  Augsburg.  Manuf.  Cotton  and 
linen.  JYp.  5,000. 

Kauf 'man,  in  Texas,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
1,030  sq.  Ill.  Fivers.  Trinity  River,  and  several  of  its 
affluents.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Kaufman.  Pop.  about  5,000. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  about  210  in.  N.N.E. 
of  Austin. 

Kauf inan n,  Maria  Angelica,  ( kouf'man .)  a  distin¬ 
guished  artist;  b.  at  Coire,  in  the  Orisons,  1741.  She  ac¬ 
quired  the  first  principles  of  drawing  and  painting  from 
her  father,  whom  she  soon  excelled.  At  Milan,  Flor¬ 
ence,  Koine,  and  Naples,  she  increased  her  skill;  and 
when,  in  1766,  she  came  to  England,  she  was  patronized 
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by  royalty,  and  lier  reputation  and  success  quickly  in¬ 
creased.  In  1768  she  became  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  Royal  Academy,.  She  remained  in  England  17 
years,  married  Zucclii,  a  Venetian  painter,  and  D.  at 
Rome,  1807.  Many  of  her  paintings  were  engraved  by 
Bartolozzi,  but  her  repututiou,  not  resting  on  any  solid 
basis  of  excellence  in  art,  has  passed  away. 

Kanltanna,  (kaw-kaw'na.)  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  and  township  of  Outagamie  co.,  on  the  Necnah  or 
Fox  River,  about  21  m.  S.S.W.  of  Green  Bay  ;  pop.  of 
township,  about  1,500. 

Kaun.  n.  A  method, of  writing  Khan,  q.  v. 

Kauuitz.  ( kou'nits ,)  Wtenceslaus  Anton,  Prince  von,  a 
German  statesman,  b.  at  Vienna,  in  1711 :  mid  though  at 
first  intended  for  the  Church,  he  finally  engaged  in  polit¬ 
ical  life.  Ills  talents,  aided  by  a  favorable  exterior, 
opened  a  brilliant  career  to  him.  In  1744  he  was  made 
minister  of  state  for  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bo¬ 
hemia;  iu  1748  he  assisted  at  the  congress  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle;  was  honored  with  the  order  of  the  golden 
fleece  by  Maria  Theresa,  and  employed  as  ambassador 
to  Paris;  returned  to  Vienna  in  1753,  and  took  the  office 
of  Chancellor  of  State ;  concluded  the  treaty  of  alliance 
between  Austria  and  France,  in  1756:  was  made  a  prince 
of  the  German  empire,  in  1764;  and  D.  1794. 

Ku'vu,  n.  A  Polynesian  beverage.  See  Ava. 

Kava'Ia,  or  i'aval'lo,  a  seaport-town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Aegean  Sea,  opposite  the 
island  of  Thasos.  It  lias  a  trade  iu  cottou  and  tobacco. 
Cup.  4,600. 

Ii  a  vans',  n.  Same  as  Cavass,  q.  v. 

Iiau,  v.  n.  See  Caw. 

limv,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
400. 

K;nv kaw  lin.  in  Michigan ,  a  post-office  of  Bay  co. 

Kuwii,  a.  A  Turkish  caravanserai.  See  Khan. 

Kaw'ric  Pine,  n.  (Bot.)  gee  Dammara. 

Kayadcros  soras  Mountains,  in  New  York,  a 
mountain  ridge  in  Warren  co.,  between  Lake  George 
and  Sliroou  River. 

Kay'ali,  n.  (Naut.)  A  skiff  used  by  the  fishermen  of 
Greenland. 

Kay'aker,  n.  One  who  paddles  a  kayak. 

Kayes,  in  Alasku,  an  island  in  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean, 
Lat  59°  48’  N.,  Lon.  144°  28'  W. 

Kayesikang  River,  in  Wisconsin.  See  Shell 
Rivek. 

Kay  le.  Keel,  n.  (Games.)  A  nine-pin;  a  kettle-pin.  A 
kind  of  play  iu  Scotland,  iu  which  nine  holes  ranged  in 
threes  are  made  iu  the  ground,  and  ail  iron  bullet  rolled 
in  among  them. 

Kays'ville,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  post-village  of  Davis 
co.,  about  4  in.  N.  of  Farmington. 

Kazauieen',  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  prov.  Iruk- 
Arabi,  on  the  VV.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  3  ui.  N.  of  Bagdad; 
pop.  estimated  at  7,000,  chiefly  Persians. 

Kazan,  or  Kasan,  one  of  the  E.  govts,  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  having  N.  Viatka,  E.  Orenburg,  S.  Simbirsk, 
and  VV.  Novgorod.  Area.  24,000  sq.  in.  Surface.  Diversi¬ 
fied;  forests  covering  about  one-half  the  area.  Prod. 
Abundant  crops  of  rye,  wheat,  hemp,  and  flax.  Fish¬ 
eries  good.  Manuf.  Liquors  and  potash.  Pop.  1.771,324. 

Kazan,  a  large  and  prosperous  city,  cap.  ot  the  above 
govt.,  on  the  Kazanka,  about  4  ill.  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Volga.  This  is  a  fine  and  well-built  city,  and 
considered  one  of  the  chief  educational  and  literary 
centres  of  the  empire.  It  possesses  a. flourishing  uni¬ 
versity,  and  numerous  auxiliary  schools,  lyceums,  and 
scientific  institutions.  Manuf.  Woollens,  cottons,  hard¬ 
ware,  earthenware,  leather,  soap,  Ac.  Ship-building  is 
also  largely  entered  upon,  and  its  trade  is,  generally, 
of  an  extensive  character.  l*op.  69,392. 

Kaz'bek.  See  Caucasus. 

Ka  zimirz,  a  town  of  Poland,  govt,  of  Lublin,  on  the 
Vistula,  30  m.  E.S.E.  of  Radom  :  pop.  7,000. 

Kaz’/.a rdly ,  adv.  In  the  VV.  of  England,  a  provin¬ 
cialism  for  unfortunately. —  Webster. 

Eu  an.  Edmund,  one  of  the  greatest  English  tragic 
actors,  born  in  London,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1790.  He 
seems  to  have  been  placed  on  the  stage  when  an  infant, 
and  to  have  then  appeared  in  processions  and  pageants, 
both  at  Drury  Lane  and  the  Haymarket  theatres.  Miss 
Tidwell,  an  actress  long  known  on  the  metropolitan 
stage,  and  said  to  have  been  a  relation,  assisted  Kean  in 
his  first  efforts;  and  recommended  him,  at  the  age  of 
13,  to  a  company  of  players  in  Yorkshire.  He  per¬ 
formed  there  under  the  name  of  Carey,  and  is  said  to 
have  obtained  much  applause  in  the  parts  of  Hamlet, 
Lord  Hastings,  and  Cato.  He  also  distinguished  himself 
by  his  talents  for  recitation  ;  and  his  delivery  of  Satan's 
Address  to  the  Sun,  from  Milton’s  “  Paradise  Lost,”  and 
the  first  soliloquy  in Sliakspeare’s “ Richard  III.,"  having 
been  highly  applauded,  he  repeated  his  recitations  at 
Windsor,  before  some  of  the  royal  family.  He  had  also 
the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of  Dr.  Drury, 
who  sent  him  to  Eton,  where  he  remained  three  years, 
an«l  is  said  to  have  made  great  progress  in  classical 
studies,  devoting  much  of  his  attention  to  the  precepts 
and  examples  of  Cicero.  On  quitting  Eton  he  procured 
an  engagement  at  Birmingham,  where  he  was  seen  by 
the  manager  of  the  Edinburgh  theatre,  who  outraged 
him  for  twenty  nights,  on  twelve  of  which  he  performed 
Hamlet  to  crowded  houses.  He  was  at  this  time  only 
sixteen;  and  we  find  that  his  provincial  engagements 
led  him,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  nearly  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  towns  in  the  south  and  west  of  England,  playing  in 
tragedy,  comedy,  opera,  and  pantomime.  In  the  mean 
time,  Dr.  Drury,  his  old  patron,  had  recommended  him  to 
the  directing  committee  of  Drury  Lane,  as  fitted  to  revive 
that  declining  theatre.  He  was,  in  consequence,  en¬ 
gaged  there  for  three  years,  at  a  rising  salary  of  eight, 
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ten,  and  twelve  guineas  a  week  for  each  successive  year. ; 
His  first  appearance  was  on  the  26th  of  January,  1814,  j 
in  the  character  of  Shylock.  The  house  was  compara-| 
tively  empty;  but  in  order  to  show  the  effect  he  pro-| 
duced  on  that  occasion  we  will  quote  the  words  of  a  | 
critic,  who  saw,  and  thus  describes  it :  —  “  There  came  i 
in  a  small  man,  with  an  Italian  face  and  fatal  eye, 
which  struck  all.  Attention  soon  ripened  into  enthu¬ 
siasm  ;  and  never,  perhaps,  did  Kean  play  with  such 
startling  effect  as  on  this  night  to  the  surprised  few  ! 
His  voice  was  harsh,  his  style  new,  his  action  abrupt 
and  angular;  but  there  was  the  decision,  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  genius,  in  the  look,  the  tone,  the  bearing;”  — 

“  that  night  was  the  starting-post  on  the  great  course 
on  which  he  was  destined  to  run  his  splendid  race.”  In 
Othello,  also,  and  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  he  has  been  un¬ 
equalled  by  any  contemporary.  When  he  performed 
Massinger’s  Jew  the  first  time,  the  actors,  and  others  of 
his  admirers,  presented  him  with  a  gold  cup,  as  a  token 
of  their  esteem.  In  1820,  he  visited  the  United  States, 
and  performed  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Boston  ;  on  the  whole  with  great  success.  After  his 
return  to  England,  the  extravagance  and  dissoluteness 
which  had  always  disgraced  his  character,  involved  him 
in  great  embarrassments  ;  and  asecond  visit  to  America, 
in  1825,  was  attended  with  little  credit  or  advantage. 
He  returned  again  to  England,  and  became  manager 
of  the  theatre  at  Richmond,  Surrey,  where  he  died,  after 
a  protracted  illness,  May  15,  1834. —  His  only  surviving 
son  Charles,  also  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a 
dramatic  actor.  D.  1868. 

Kearn'ey.  Philip,  an  American  military  commander, 
n.  in  New  York  city,  in  1815.  Although  educated  for 
the  law,  he,  at  the  age  of  22,  entered  the  1st  U.  S.  dra¬ 
goons  as  second  lieutenant,  and  was,  shortly  afterward, 
dispatched  by  th<*  govt,  to  Europe,  to  study  and  report 
upon  the  system  of  tactics  pursued  in  the  French  cav¬ 
alry  service.  After  entering  the  Ecole  Polytechnique, 
Paris,  and  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Chasseurs  d'Afrique  in  an  Algerine  campaign  (for  which  j 
he  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor),  Kearney 
returned  to  the  U  States  in  1840.  From  1841  to  1844 
he  acted  as  aide  to  Gen.  Scott,  and  in  1846  became  cap¬ 
tain.  K.  served  throughout  the  Mexican  campaign,  and 
was  brevetted  major  for  his  distinguished  gallantry  at 
Contreras  and  Cherubusco.  On  the  termination  of  the 
war  he  commanded  a  force  sent  against  the  Indians  of 
the  Columbia  River.  In  1851,  resigning  his  commission, 
he  went  to  Europe,  and  served  as  volunteer  aide-de¬ 
campon  the  French  staff  throughout  the  Italian  cam¬ 
paign  of  1859,  being  present  at  the  battles  of  Magenta 
and  Solferino.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861, 
K.  hastened  home,  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  May,  and  while  in  command  of  a  division 
of  Gen.  Heintzelman’s  corps,  exhibited  his  dashing 
courage  in  all  the  battles  of  the  Chickahominy  campaign. 
In  1862  (July  4),  he  was  commissioned  major-general 
of  volunteers,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Chantilly, 
on  Sept.  1,  following. 

Kearney,  ( kar'nei /,)  in  Nebraska,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  abt. 
1,200  gq.  m.  Rivers.  Platte  or  Nebraska  River,  and  some 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Kearney  City.  Pop.  abt.  600. 

fiear'ney  City,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
the  above  co.,  on  the  Platte  River,  2  in  W.  of  Fort  Kear¬ 
ney.  and  abt.  200  in.  W.  by  S.  of  Omaha  City. 

— A  village  of  Otoe  co.,  on  the  Missouri  River,  abt.  1  m. 
below  Nebraska  City. 

14 earueysvil I e,  (kar'nrz-vil,)  in  IF.  Virginia ,  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  Berkeley  co.,  abt.  11  m.  W.  of  Harper’s  Ferry. 

Kearsarg“e  Mountain,  ( keer'sarj ,)  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  a  mountain  of  Merrimac  co.  It  has  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  2,468  feet  above  sea-level,  with  a  summit  of  bare 
granite. 

Kears'ley  Creek,  in  Michigan ,  enters  Flint  River 

in  Genesee  co. 

Keas'htir^,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Logan  co.,  about 
196  in.  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Keat'iu*?,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Clinton  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  271. 

— A  township  of  McKean  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,374. 

Keat/on's  S.  iinli ng,  or  Vinton,  in  Mississippi ,  a 
village  of  Lowndes  co. 

lioats,  John,  a  young  English  poet,  b.  at  London,  1796. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon,  but  gave  way  to  the 
ambition  of  becoming  a  poet.  Leigh  Hunt  lent  the 
kindly  sanction  of  his  name  to  the  first  poems  A'.1 
gave  to  the  world  in  1817.  In  the  next  year  he  pub¬ 
lished  Endymion,  a  poetical  romance,  and,  in  1820,  his 
last  and  best  work  Lamia,  and  other  poems.  These 
poems  were  very  roughly  treated  by  Gifford  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  and  A'.,  with  his  over-sensitive  na¬ 
ture,  took  it  too  much  to  heart.  Being  in  feeble  health, 
from  a  severe  pulmonary  disease,  he  was  ail  vised  to  try 
the  fine  climate  of  Italy,  where  he  arrived  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1820,  and  died  the  following  month.  Shelley  la¬ 
mented  his  poet-friend,  in  the  beautiful  and  well-known 
Adonais.  A  fair  and  kindly  appreciation  of  K.  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  from  the  hand  of  Jef¬ 
frey  Leigh  Hunt,  who  was  his  earliest  and  warmest 
patron,  describes  him  as  having  a  very  manly  as  well  as 
a  delicate  spirit,  and  being  gifted  with  the  two  highest 
qualities  of  a  poet  in  the  highest  degree — seusibility  and 
imagination. 

liable,  John.  See  page  1422. 

Kecli'o.  See  Cachao. 

Keck.  v.  n.  To  retch  ;  to  make  an  effort  to  vomit. 

— n.  A  heaving  or  retching  of  the  stomach. 

Keekle,  (kek'l,)  r.  a.  (Naut.)  To  invest  with  a  wrap¬ 
ping  of  old  rope,  Ac.,  in  order  to  prevent  abrasion;  as,  to 
heckle  a  cable. 


Keck'le,  n.  The  same  as  Keck,  q.v 
Keek'll n^:.  n.  Old  rope  or  other  protective  substance 
wound  around  a  cable. 

Keek'liiig-piii,  n.  In  Scotland,  a  long  needle  used 
in  knitting  hose. 


Keel'nian,  n.;  pi.  Keelmen,  n.  See  Keeler. 
Keel'rake,  v.  a.  Same  as  Keelhaul. 

Keels,  a  seaport  and  fishing  station  of  Newfoundland 
on  Bonavista  Bay,  Lat.  48°  38'  N.,  Lon.  53°  26'  W. 


Keek'lisBi,  a.  Queasy  ;  inclined  to  vomit. 

Kecks'ville,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Martin  co.,  abt. 
9  m.  N.VV.  of  Dover  Hill. 

Keck'sy,  n pi.  Kecksies.  A  kex. 

“  Rough  thistles,  kecksies ,  burrs."  —Shaks. 

Keck'y,  a.  Having  the  appearance  of  a  kex. 

Ke'dar.  (Seri pi.)  A  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13), 
father  of  the  Kedareniansor  Cedrei  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
who  dwelt  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Nabatheaus,  in 
Arabia  Deserta. 

Kedge,  (Ltj,)  n.  (Naut.)  A  small  anchor  (also  called 
Ledger)  used  to  steady  a  ship  and  keep  her  clear  from 
her  bower  anchor  when  riding  in  a  harbor  or  river,  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  when  she  might,  if  not 
so  secured,  drive  over  her  principal  anchor  and  entangle 
the  stock, or  flukes,  with  her  slack  cable,  so  as  to  loosen 
it  from  the  ground.  They  are  also  employed  to  remove 
a  vessel  from  one  part  of  a  harbor  to  another ;  for  this 
purpose  they  are  carried  out  from  her  in  the  long-boat, 
and  let  go  by  means  of  ropes  secured  to  them. 

— v.  a.  (Naut.)  To  move  or  warp  by  means  of  a  kedge, 
as  a  ship. 

Kedge.  14  edgy,  (kefy.)  a.  Lively;  sportive;  brisk ; 
active.  (An  English  provincialism.) 

Kedger.  (kej'r,)  n  (Naut.)  Same  as  Kedge,  q.  v. 

—  In  England,  a  dredger  of  oysters. 

Kedgeree',  a  town  of  British  India,  prov.  Bengal,  on 
the  VV.  side  of  the  llooghly  River,  near  its  mouth;  Lat. 
21°  55'  N.,  Lon.  88°  16'  E. 

Kedi'ri.  a  prov.  of  Java,  on  the  S.  coast;  pop.  500,000. 
— Kediri,  its  cap.,  60  m.  S.W.  of  Sourabaya.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  governor.  Pop  6,500. 

Ked  lack,  n.  (But.)  Sams  as  Charlock,  q.  v. 

14c  dron.  See  Kidron. 

Kcc.  n.  pi.  of  Cow.  See  Kte. 

Kce'clii  (or  Upper  Keechi)  Creek,  in  Texas,  enters 
the  Trinity  River  in  Leon  co.  Lower  Keechi  enters  the  I 
same  river  a  few  miles  below. 

Keefer's  Corners,  in  New  York,  a,  post-office  of  Al¬ 
bany  co. 

Keefer's  Store,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  j 
Franklin  co. 

Keek',  v.  n.  [H.  Ger.  kucken.]  To  pry  into.  (Used  in 
Scotland.) 

Keel,  n.  [A.  S.  Crete ;  Du.  kiel.]  (Ship-building.)  The 
lowest  and  principal  piece  of  timber  in  a  ship.  The 
carcass  of  a  ship  is  not  unlike  the  skeleton  of  a  human  I 
body, —  the  keel  representing  the  back-bone,  and  the  I 
timbers  the  ribs.  The  entire  fabric  is  supported  by  the 
keel;  as  the  stem  and  stern  parts,  which  are  elevated 
on  its  ends,  are  merely  continuations  of  it,  and  serve  to 
connect  and  inclose 
the  extremities  of  the 
sides  by  transoms,  as 
the  keel  forms  and 
unites  the  bottom  by 
timbers.  Some  vessels 
are  provided  with 
what  is  termed  a  false 
keel,  consisting  of  a 
strong  thick  piece  of 
timber  bolted  to  the 
bottom  of  the  keel. 

It  is  chiefly  employed  Pig.  1471.  —  keel. 

when  the  planks 
which  form  the  real  keel  cannot  be  obtained  of  sufficient 
depth.  In  Fig.  1471,  A  shows  the  main  keel,  B  the  false 
keel.  C  the  keelson,  D.  stemson,  E,  cathead,  and  F,  the 
gripe. —  A  collier.  (Eng.)  —  A  brewer’s  utensil.  —  A 
nine-pin.  See  Kayle. 

(Hot.)  See  Carina  and  Fig.  65. 

(Zoul.)  A  longitudinal  prominence  on  the  inferior  sur¬ 
face  of  an  insect.  —  Ci'aig. 

False  keel.  (Naut.)  See  False. 

On  an  even  keel.  In  au  horizontal  position ;  having  an 
even  line. 

Keel,  v.n.  To  navigate;  to  plough  with  a  keel.  —  To 
expose  the  keel  or  bottom. 

Keelage.  (kteVuj,)n.  A  toll  levied  on  a  ship’s  bottom 
in  port;  harbor-dut*9. 

Keel-boat,  n.  (Naut.)  A  large  covered  boat  or  barge, 
used  for  the  carrying  of  freight  on  American  rivers. 

— A  vessel  used  in  the  English  coal-carrying  trade.  —  See 
Keel. 

Keeled.  (keeld,)a.  (Bot.)  Keel-shaped;  as,  a  keeled  calyx. 

Keel  er,  Keel  man,  n.  In  the  N.  of  England,  one 
who  works  a  keel  or  Tyne  collier. 

Keel  er,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Van  Buren  co.; 
pop.  about  485. 

Keel'ersburg.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Wyoming  co.,  about  15  m.  W.N.W.  of  Scranton. 

Keel'ersville,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Van 
Buren  co..  about  ISO  ni.  W.  of  Detroit. 

Keelhaul.  Keel'rake,  v.  a.  [Low  Ger.  and  D. 
kieJhalen.]  (Naut.)  To  haul  under  the  keel  of  a  ship, 
by  ropes  attached  to  the  port  ami  starboard  yard-arms. 
(A  mode  of  punishment  formerly  practised  in  the  navies 
of  Great  Britain  ami  Holland.) 

Keelhauling.  n.  (Naut.)  Punishment  inflicted  on 
seamen,  by  hauling  them  under  a  ship's  keel. 

Keel'ing,  n.  [Dan.  kuller.]  (Zoul.)  A  kind  of  small 
cod-fish. 

Keel'ing-islands.  See  Cocos  Islands. 

Keel'lvine,  or  Meel'i vine-pen,  n.  In  Scotland, 
a  pencil  of  black  or  red  lead. 
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Keel'son,  Kel  son,  n.  (Ship-building.)  One  of  the 
principal  timbers  in  a  ship:  it  is  laid  over  the  keel,  of 
which  it  forms  the  interior  or  counter  part,  and  across 
all  the  timbers  inside  the  vessel.  It  consists,  like  the 
keel,  of  several  pieces  scarfed  together,  but  of  only  half 
the  breadth  and  thickness  of  those  of  the  latter.  In 
osder  that  it  may  fit  with  greater  security  upon  the 
flood-timbers  and  crotchets,  it  is  notched  opposite  to 
each  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  secured 
upon  them  to  that  depth  by  copper  spike  nails.  —  See 
Keel,  and  Fig.  1471. 

Keel'y  vine-pin,  n.  See  Keelivine. 

Keen,  a.  [Sax.  cm,  I).  koen.  bold ;  G.  kilim ;  Old  G. 
kuoni,  koni,  brave,  bold.]  Quick  in  intelligence;  acute 
in  mind;  promptly  perceptive;  sharp;  shrewd;  pene¬ 
trating;  as.  a  keen  intellect,  a  Keen  look,  a  keen  lawyer. 

—  Eager;  sharp;  vehement. 

*•  Keen  contest  and  destruction  close  allied."  —  Byron. 

—  Sharp  ;  well-edged  ;  fitted  to  cut ;  as,  a  razor  with  a  keen 
edge.  —  Severe;  piercing;  penetrating;  as, a  keen  wind. 

—  Acrimonious;  bitter;  incisive;  trenchant;  as,  keen 
sarcasm. 

Note.  Keen  is  frequently  used  to  form  the  compound 
of  words ;  as.  Ami-edged,  A-mi-sighted,  &c. 

—  v .  a.  To  sharpen. 

**  Nor  when  cold  Winter  keens  the  brightening  flood."  —  Thomson. 

Keene,  in  Kentucky,  a  post- village  of  Jessamine  co., 
abt.  11  m.  S.W.  of  Lexington  ;  pop.  abt.  350. 

Keene,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Ionia  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
1,600. 

— ,  A  village  of  Lenawee  co.,  abt.  18  m.  W.  of  Adrian. 

Keene,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Cheshire  co.,  on  the  Ashuelot  Kiver,  abt.  92  ui. 
N.W.  of  Boston.  1  ‘ftp.  of  township  abt.  5.500. 

Keene,  in  New  York,  a  post-towu&hip  of  Essex  co. ;  pop. 
of  township  (1870),  720 

Keene,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Coshoc¬ 
ton  co.,  abt.  82  in.  E.N.E.  of  Columbus;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  1,300. 

Keen  ly,  adv.  Eagerly ;  vehemently ;  sharply ;  severely ; 
bitterly. 

Keen'neasi,  n.  Quality  of  being  keen;  acuteness  of 
mind;  sharpness;  eagerness;  vehemence;  sharpness  or 
fineness  of  edge;  quality  of  piercing:  rigor;  asperity; 
acrimony;  bitterness;  as,  keenness  of  appetite,  envy, 
invective.  &c. 

Keenville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Wayne  co. 

Keenville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Snyder  co., 
on  the  Susquehanna  River,  abt.  4  m.  below  Sunbury. 

Keep,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  cepan,  to  catch  at,  to  catch;  Lat. 
capio,  to  lay  hold  of.]  To  hold  :  to  retain  in  one’s  power 
or  possession  ;  not  to  lose  or  part  with. 

•*  If  we  lose  the  field,  we  cannot  keep  the  town."  —  Shaks. 

—  To  have  in  safe  custody  ;  to  preserve  ;  to  retain ;  to  pro¬ 
tect,  support,  or  shield  ;  to  guard  or  sustain. 

“  Put  your  trust  in  God,  and  keep  your  powder  dry."  —  Cromwell. 

—  To  tend;  to  have  the  care  of;  to  feed  ;  to  pasture. 

“  While  in  her  girlish  age  she  kept  sheep  on  the  moor."  —  Carew. 

—  To  practise;  to  do  or  perform ;  to  obey;  to  observe  in 
practice;  to  fulfil;  to  perform;  as,  to  keep  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  God.  — To  observe  or  solemnize,  as  a  feast 
or  fast ;  to  commemorate;  as,  to  keep  one’s  birth-day; 
to  keep  a  day  of  thanksgiving.  —  To  bold  or  preserve  in 
any  state;  to  continue  in  any  course,  action,  or  condi¬ 
tion  ;  as,  to  keep  a  snob  at  a  distance,  to  keep  wine,  &c. 

—  To  maintain,  as  an  institution  or  establishment;  to 
manage  ;  to  control ;  to  conduct;  as.  to  keep  house.  —  To 
provide  with  subsistence  or  necessaries;  to  entertain ; 
to  support;  as,  to  keep  boarders  — To  hold  in  one’s  em¬ 
ploy  or  service;  to  maintain,  as  an  assistant,  help,  &c. 

1  keep  but  three  men  and  a  boy."  —  Shaks. 

— Not  to  intermit;  to  practise;  to  use  habitually;  to 
maintain. 

**  Both  day  and  night  did  w e  keep  company." — Shaks. 

— To  hold  in  one’s  own  bosom;  to  confine  to  one’s  own 
knowledge;  not  to  disclose  or  communicate  to  others ; 
not  to  betray. 

“  If  he  were  wise,  he  would  keep  all  this  to  himself. " — Tillotson. 

— To  observe  ;  to  be  faithful  :  to  perform,  as  duty ;  not  to 
violate,  neglect,  or  swerve  from  ;  as,  to  keep  a  promise. — 
To  remain  in  ;  to  confine  one's  self  to  ;  as,  to  keep  one's 
bed  ; — hence,  to  frequent ;  to  haunt. 

To  keep  back ,  to  withhold  ;  to  reserve. 

“  Some  are  so  close  and  reserved  .  .  .  they  seem  always  to  keep 
hack  somewhat.” — Bacon. 

To  keep  company  with,  to  associate  with  ;  to  frequent 
the  society  of;  as,  to  keep  company  with  one's  inferiors, 
the  ship  Kept  company  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet;  to  offer 
or  receive  attentions  with  a  view  to  matrimony ;  as,  who 
does  she  keep  company  with  ?  (Used  colloquially.) 

To  keep  down,  to  hold  in  restraint  or  subjection  ;  as, 
they  were  kept  down  with  difficulty. 

(Painting.)  To  toue  down  or  subdue  the  tints  of,  as 
a  picture. 

To  keep  good  or  bad  hours,  to  be  habitually  early  or 
late  iu  returning  home,  or  retiring  to  rest. 

*•  I  rule  the  family  very  ill,  aud  keep  bad  hours." — Pope. 

To  keep  school,  to  support  a  school  ;  to  teach  a  school. 

To  keep  term,  to  reside  in  college  during  a  term. 
(Applied  to  the  English  universities.) 

To  Keep  up,  to  uphold  ;  to  sustain  :  to  maintain. 

*•  Albauo  keeps  up  its  credit  still  for  wine." — Addison. 

— To  continue;  to  hiuder  from  ceasing;  as,  to  keep  up  a 
correspondence. 
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To  keep  in ,  to  conceal ;  to  hold  secret ;  not  to  reveal.  I 
*'  Syphax,  jour  zeal  becomes  iiuportuuate  ; . . .  learn  to  keep  it  in.” 

Addiaon. 

To  keep  off,  to  hold  at  a  distance  ;  to  debar  from  ap¬ 
proach  ;  as,  he  contrives  to  keep  bis  creditors  off. 

To  keep  under,  to  oppress;  to  curb  ;  to  hold  in  sub¬ 
mission. 

“  Truth  may  be  smothered  a  long  time,  and  kept  under  ...  but 
it  will  break  out  at  last."-  Stillinyflaet. 

liee|>.  v.  n.  To  abide  or  remain  in  any  position,  state,  or 
condition  ;  to  stay  ;  as,  to  keep  near,  to  keep  before  or  be¬ 
hind,  to  keep  out  of  reach. 

“  What  1  keep  a  week  away  !  seven  days  aud  nights  ?  —  Shake. 

— To  last ;  to  endure  ;  to  remain  in  an  unimpaired  state  ; 
as,  this  ale  keeps  well.  —  To  lodge ;  to  dwell ;  to  remain 
tor  a  time. 

“  Knock  at  the  study,  where,  they  say,  he  keep*."— Shake. 

To  keep  from,  to  refrain  ;  to  abstain  ;  to  avoid. 

To  keep  on,  to  go  forward  ;  to  continue  in  progression ; 
to  advance  uninterruptedly. 

“  He,  with  unaltered  pace  kept  on."—Drydcn. 

To  keep  to,  to  adhere  strictly  to ;  to  maintain  inviolate  ; 
as.  to  keep  to  one’s  promise,  to  keep  to  the  fashion. 

To  keep  up,  to  continue  unsubdued;  not  to  be  bed¬ 
ridden. 

Keep.  n.  State  of  being  kept  or  supported; — hence, 
case  ;  actual  condition  ;  as,  to  be  in  good  keep. 

— Menus  of  support  or  sustenance:  food :  provisions  ;  as. 
the  keep  of  a  family.  —  Charge;  that  which  is  deposited 

and  held. 

(Arch.)  The  strongest  part  of  a  feudal  castle;  a 
donjon.  See  Castle. 

Keep'er,  n.  One  who  keeps  ;  one  who  holds  or  pos¬ 
sesses  anything. — One  who  holds  another  in  custody; 
as,  the  keeper  of  a  prison.  —  One  who  has  the  care, 
charge,  or  superintendence  of  anything. 

"  Herue  the  burner  ...  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  Forest.”— Shaka. 

— A  ring  worn  on  the  finger  as  the  guard  of  another  ring. 

K.of  the  Great  Seat,  an  English  judicial  officer,  whose 
duties  are  now  generally  merged  in  those  of  the  lord 
chancellor.  —  K.  of  the  Privy  Seal.  See  Lord  Piuvy 
Seal.  —  K.of  a  magnet.  (Phys.)  Same  as  Armature, q.  v. 

Keep  ersliip,  n.  Office  of  a  keeper. 

Koop'in^;'.  n.  A  holding  or  possessing ;  custody;  re¬ 
straint  ;  guard ;  preservation  ;  maintenance  ;  provision ; 
feed  ;  support ;  as,  to  take  a  woman  into  keeping.  —  Fit 
proportion;  unity;  congruity ;  consistence;  harmony; 
as,  this  story  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  other  one. 

(Painting.)  The  observance  of  a  due  proportion  in 
the  general  light  and  coloring  of  a  picture,  so  that  no 
part  be  too  vivid  or  more  glaring  than  another,  but  a 
proper  harmony  and  gradation  be  evident  in  the  whole 
performance. 

Keep'ln^-room,  n.  A  sitting-room  common  to  fam¬ 
ily  use.  (New  England.) 

Keep  sake,  n.  Anything  given  to  be  kept  for  thesake 
of  the  giver;  a  souvenir;  a  memento;  a  cadeau  ;  any¬ 
thing  bestowed  as  a  token  of  friendship  or  esteem. 

Keeseville,  (keez'vil,)  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Essex  co., on  the  Au  Sable  River,  about  4  m.  above  Lake 
Champlain:  pop.  about  3,00o. 

Keo.sli,  n.  (Metallurgy.)  Flakes  of  carburet  of  iron 
sometimes  found  on  the  surface  of  bars  of  pig-iron. 

Keeve,  n.  [A.  S.  cyf.\  A  brewer’s  mash-tub. 

(Mining.)  A  vat  or  tub  used  in  washing  ores.  (Some¬ 
times  written  keever.) 

— v.  a.  To  place  in  a  tub  for  fermentation  or  washing. — 
To  overturn,  as  a  cart.  (Used  in  some  English  localities.) 

Kee'zl  Clown,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Rocking¬ 
ham  co.,  about  5  in.  S.E.  of  Harrisonburg. 

Keffekel,  n.  (Min.)  See  Kiffekil. 

Keg.  n.  [Fr.  cogue;  from  L  Lat.  cadicus,  from  Lat. 
cadus— Or.  kadns ,  a  large  vessel  for  containing  liquids, 
especially  wine.]  A  small  cask  or  barrel ;  as,  a  keg  of 
lager-beer. 

Key  Creek,  in  Iowa,  enters  the  Missouri  River  from 
Fremont  co. 

Ke'ifOiiska,  in  Wisconsin,  a  lake  in  Dane  co.,  some¬ 
times  called  First  Lake.  See  Four  Lakes. 

Ketil,  a  town  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  circ.  Mid. 
Rhine,  on  the  Rhine,  immediately  opposite  Strasburg, 
and  10  m.  N.W.  of  Offenburg.  K.  was  formerly  a  for¬ 
tress,  and  esteemed  an  important  bulwark  of  Germany. 
It  was  fortified  by  Vauban  in  1688,  ceded  by  France  to 
Baden  in  1097,  taken  by  the  French  in  1703,  1733,  1793, 
and  1796;  by  the  Austrians,  also,  in  the  latter,  and 
again  taken  by  the  French  in  the  year  following.  After 
the  peace,  its  fortifications  were  dismantled.  The  town 
is  connected  by  a  fine  bridge  with  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  with  Strasburg.  Pop.  Estimated  at  2,000. 

Keigjilcy,  ( kcet'le ,)  a  manufacturing  town  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  VV.  Riding  of  co.  York,  on  an  affluent  of  the! 
Aire,  16  m.  W. N.W.  of  Leeds,  and  178  N.N.W  of  Lon¬ 
don.  This  is  tli©  seat  of  a  large  manufacturing  industry  i 
in  cottons,  woollens,  and  coarse  stuffs.  Pop.  18,992. 

K  oil.  n.  Same  as  Kayle,  q  v. 

Keilhaiiite.  (ktl'how-it,)  n.  (Min.)  An  ore  of  titanium,  I 
containing  chiefly  silica,  oxide  of  titanium,  lime,  and 
yttria.  —  Dana. 

Kcii*.  Kieve.  n.  A  boiler  employed  in  bleaching- works. 

Kei'ser,  Reixhard,  an  eminent  German  musician  arid 
composer,  was  B.  at  Leipsic  in  1673.  He  was  t lie  author 
of  118  operas,  of  which  his  Circe,  brought  out  at  Ham¬ 
burg  in  1734,  was  the  last  and  most  beautiful.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  a  most  fertile  imagination,  and  is  considered  as 
the  father  of  German  melody.  D  1735. 

Keitli,  ( keeth ,)  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Banffshire,  20  in. 
from  Banff;  pop.  5,500. 

Keilli**,  (keeths,)  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Lumpkin  co. ; 
pop.  about  369. 
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lieillis'lxirg,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village,  former  cap. 
of  Mercer  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  150  m.  N. 
W.  ot  Spriugfield. 

lit  lios  kiT.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Dodge  co., 
about  7  m.  N.N.K.  of  Horicon;  />"/>.  about  200. 

Kelat'.  a  town  and  fortress  of  Afghanistan,  84  m.  N.W. 
of  Candahur;  pop.  unknown. 

KelaF,  or  Kalat',  a  town  and  cap.  of  Beloochistan, 
prov.  Kelat,  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Lat.  29c  6'  N  , 
Lon.  67°  57'  E.  It  is  fortified,  ami  commanded  by  a 
large  citadel,  ami  has  also  a  few  manufactories  for  arms. 

lop.  12,000. 

Rclal',  a  fortress  of  Khorassau,  in  Persia,  40  m.  from 
Mescher.  It  was  the  principal  stronghold  of  Nadir 
Shah. 

Kclk,  v.  a.  [Gael,  clack.]  To  belabor;  to  drub;  to  cas¬ 
tigate  severely.  (Used  as  an  English  provincialism.) 

— n.  A  blow.  A  large  stone.  The  roe  offish.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

Biol  I,  n.  Same  as  Kale,  <j.  r. 

Kell,  n.  A  wrapper  or  covering;  a  filament. 

Kel'lermaiiii.  Francois  Chrjstophe,  a  marshal  of 
France,  b.  at  Strasburg,  1735,  and  early  entering  the 
service  of  his  country,  gained  great  distinction  in  what 
was  known  as  the  Seven  Years’  War,  during  which  lie 
rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier.  Having  joined  the  popu¬ 
lar  side  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  devolution,  he  was 
given  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle  or  the 
North,  and  in  1792  gained  the  splendid  victory  over  the 
Prussians,  called  the  battle  of  Yalmv,  and  though  he 
for  a  time  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  Convention,  In* 
was,  in  1795,  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  armies 
of  Italy  and  the  Alps,  having  to  hold  both  countries 
with  a  force  hardly  exceeding  45,000  effective  men, 
against  a  well-appointed  enemy  of  treble  that  strength. 
The  ascending  star  of  Napoleon,  however,  superseded 
K.  as  an  independent  commander,  though  his  services 
were  acknowledged  by  a  marshal’s  baton  in  1804,  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Yalniy,  in  honor  of  his  former  victory, 
and  the  post  of  imperial  senator,  and  at  the  Restoration 
he  was  created  a  peer  of  France.  D.  1820. 

Kcl'lcrtown,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Wilkinson 
co.,  about  110  m.  S.S.W.  of  Jackson. 

Kel'lcrsville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Mon¬ 
roe  county. 

Kellogg,  Clara  Louisa.  See  page  1422. 

Kellogg:,  in  Iowa ,  a  township  of  Jasper  co  ;  pop.  1,240. 

Kellogg's,  in  Oregon  Territory,  a  post-village  of  Doug¬ 
las  co.,  about  10  m.  N.W.  of  Koseburg. 

Kel'logsville,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Kent  co., 
about  8  m.  S.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Kel'logsville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Cayuga 
co.,  about  16  m.  S.E.  of  Auburn. 

Kel'logsville,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Ashtabula 
co.,  about  220  m.  N.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Kells,  a  town  of  .Ireland,  in  co.  Meath,  prov.  Leinster, 
35  in.  N.W.  of  Dublin.  Several  fine  antiquities  are  found 
here.  Pop.  3,557. 

Kelly,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Warren  count}’ ;  pop 
about  1,114. 

Kelly,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Ottawa  co.,  comprising 
Cunningham’s  or  Kelly’s  Island,  in  Lake  Erie. 

Kelly,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  and  township  of  Union 
co.,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  a  short  distance  above 
Lewisburg. 

Kel'lysburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Indiana 
co.,  about  54  m.  E.N.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Kel'lysville,  ill  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Dela¬ 
ware  co.,  about  7  m.  W.  I»y  S.  of  Philadelphia. 

Kelp,  n.  The  a6hes  of  marine  plants,  from  which  we 
obtain  the  common  carbonate  of  soda  and  the  valuable 
drug  called  iodine.  The  ashes  of  burnt  sea-weed,  or 
kelp,  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  in  the 
formation  of  soap.  The  best  quality  of  this  saline  ash 
is  called  barilla.  —  See  Soda. 

Kel'pie,  Kel  py,  n.  (Scotch  Folk-lore.)  A  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  certain  supernatural  beings,  like  brownies. 

Kel'sey,  in  California ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
El  Dorado  co.,  about  7  m.  N.  of  Placerville ;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  1,319. 

Kel'so,  a  flourishing  market-town  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Roxburgh,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tweed,  near  its  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Teviot,  21  m.  S.W.  of  Berwick-ou-Tweed, 
and  38  S.E.  of  Edinburgh  ;  pop.  4,739. 

Kel'so,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Dear¬ 
born  co.,  about  14  m.  N.N.W.  of  Lawrenceburg;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  2,600. 

— A  post-office  of  Dearborn  co. 

—A  village  of  Huntingdon  county,  abt.  30  m.  S.W.  of  Fort 
Wayne. 

Kel'so,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-township  of  Sibley  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  350. 

Kel'so,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Scott  co.,  about  9  m.  S. 
of  Cape  Girardeau. 

Kel'son,  n.  The  same  ns  Keelson. 

Kell.  7i.  See  Celt  and  Kilt. 

Kelt  er,  n.  Regular  order  or  condition;  as,  be  is  not 
in  kelter ,  that  is,  he  is  not  ready.  See  Kilter. 

Kel'viii  Grove,  in  North  Carolina,  a  village  of  Wake 
county. 

Kem  pen,  the  name  of  two  towns  of  Prussia,  the  one 
in  Westphalia.  20  m,  from  Dusseldorf,  the  birthplace  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis  ;  pop.  4,500  ;  —  and  the  other  in  Prus¬ 
sian  Poland,  32  in.  from  Kalisch;  pop.  7,000. 

Kem'per,  in  Mississippi,  an  E.  co.,  adjoining  Ala¬ 
bama.  Area,  about  800  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Tugaloo,  or 
Suckernochee  Creek,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Sur¬ 
face,  mostly  level;  soil ,  fertile.  Cap.  Do  Kalb.  Pop. 
About  13,000. 

Kem  ble.  John  Philip,  the  most  dignified  and  accom¬ 
plished  actor  oil  tli©  British  stage  since  the  days  of 
Garrick,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Roger  Kemble,  manager 
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of  a  company  of  comedians  at  Present,  in  Lancashire, 
where  In*  was  born  in  1757.  Being  of  Catholic  parents, 
lie  was  sent 
to  t lie  Eng¬ 
lish  college 
at  I)o  nay, 
w  here  he 
early  distin- 
guiahed  him¬ 
self  by  bis 
p  roficiency 
in  elocution, 
and  had  Tal¬ 
ma  for  a  fel¬ 
low  student. 

Findingthat 
his  father 
d  e  8  i  g  n  e  d 
him  for  the 
p  r i esthood, 
lie  q  u  i  1 1  ed 
the  college 
clandestine¬ 
ly,  returned 
to  England, 
and  engag- 
i  n  g  i  n  an 

itinerant  Pig.  1472.  —  John  philip  kemhle. 
comp  a  n  y, 

performed  with  great  Gclat  at  Liverpool,  Edinburgh, 
York,  Ac.  In  1783,  lie  made  his  first  appearance  on  the 
boards  of  Drury  Lane,  in  the  character  of  Hamlet.  Ilis 
success  was  complete;  and  from  that  time  be  maintained 
the  character  of  being  the  first  English  tragedian  of  the 
age.  On  the  secession  of  Mr  King,  he  became  manager 
of  Drury  Lane  theatre.  In  1802,  he  took  advantage  of  the 
peace  to  visit  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  order  to  study 
the  French  and  Spanish  theatres,  with  a  view  to  the 
improvement  of  the  English.  On  his  return,  he  became 
manager  of  the  Covent  Garden  theatre,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  till  1808.  In  1817,  he  retired  from  I  he  stage, 
after  a  long  and  honorable  career,  and,  in  consequence 
of  ill  health,  went  first  to  Montpelier,  ami  thence  to 
Lausanne,  where  he  died,  1823,  after  a  paralytic  attack. 
The  learning,  elegance,  manners,  and  accomplishments 
of  A'.,  introduced  him  into  the  best  company,  l»y  whom 
lie  was  at.  once  courted  and  esteemed.  As  a  tragedian, 
when  personating  characters  more  immediately  adapted, 
to  his  style  of  excellence,  such  as  Cato,  Coriolanus, 
Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Penruddock,  Ac.,  he  was  unrivalled. 
And  his  managerial  duties  were  discharged  with  much 
refined  and  accurate  taste,  in  the  rectification  of  scenic 
decoration  and  the  adoption  of  appropriate  costume, 
adding  thereby  both  to  the  splendor  and  illusion  of  the 
drama.  He  was  the  author  of  Belisarius ,  a  tragedy, 
Lodoiska,  an  opera,  and  The  Female  Ojlicei',  a  farce; 
besides  which  he  altered  and  modernized  many  of  the 
old  dramas. —  His  brother  Charles  was  also  a  distin¬ 
guished  actor,  hut  excelled  chiefly  in  comedy.  He  died, 
1854,  leaving  two  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Frances  Anne 
Kemble,  a  celebrated  actress,  visited  the  United  States 
in  1832,  and  there  married  a  gentleman  of  property 
named  Butler.  The  union,  however,  proved  unhappy; 
and  their  divorce  was  granted  by  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1849. 

Kem  pcrsville.  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Ozaukee 
co.,  on  Lake  Michigan,  about  IS  m  N.  of  Milwaukee. 

Kcmp'ten,  (anc.  Cumpodunum.)  a  walled  town  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  circ.  Suabia  and  Neuberg.  cap.  dist.  of  same  name, 
on  the  Iller,  50  m.  S.S  W.  of  Augsburg.  It  is  a  well- 
built  place,  with  flourishing  linen  and  cotton  manufac¬ 
tures.  and  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle  and  wool.  Pop. 
11,512. 

Kcmpt/villc,  a  vill.  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  co.  of  Green¬ 
ville,  about  72  m.  N.E.  of  Kingston  ;  pop.  1,200. 

Kems'ville,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Prince.-s  Anne  co., 
about  124  m.  S.E.  of  Richmond. 

Ken,  v.  a.  [Sax.  cu7ma7i,  Goth,  kunnan ,  to  know.  See 
Keen.]  To  know  ;  to  understand. 

“  ’Tis  he.  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait.”  —  Shaka. 

— To  see  at  a  distance ;  to  descry. 

“  At  once  as  far  as  angels  ken,  he  views.”  —  Milton. 

— n.  View  ;  reach  of  sight. 

“  Coasting,  they  kept  the  land  within  their  ken."  —  Dryden. 

Ken'ansville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Dublin  co.,  about  5  m.  N.E.  of  Wilmington. 

Ken'dal,  a  market-town  and  borough  of  England,  co. 
of  Westmoreland,  40  m.  S.  of  Carlisle,  and  219  N.N.W. 
of  London.  Manuf.  Linseys,  serges,  baizes,  kersey¬ 
meres,  carpets,  and  marble  sculptures.  Pop.  13,231. 

Ken'dal  Green,  n.  A  kind  of  green  cloth,  made  at 
Kendal,  in  England. 

Kcn'dall,  Amos,  an  American  lawyer  and  statesman, 
B.  in  Dunstable,  Mass.,  1789.  In  1807  he  entered  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1811.  He  studied 
law  with  W.  B.  Richardson,  of  Groton,  Mass.,  (afterwards 
chief-justice  of  New  Hampshire,) and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1814,  in  which  year  he  emigrated  to  Ky., 
where  he  distinguished  himself  both  in  his  profession 
and  as  an  editor.  He  was  a  firm  supporter  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  who,  on  his  accession  to  office,  appointed  him 
4th  auditor  of  the  treasury  dept,  at  Washington.  In 
1835  lie  was  promoted  to  be  postmaster-general,  in 
which  office  he  was  retained  by  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Within 
a  single  year  after  assuming  control  of  the  general  post- 
office,  lie  succeeded  in  completely  reorganizing  it  and 
relieving  it  of  the  indebtedness  which  had  been  so 
grievously  felt  heretofore;  and,  in  1836,  Congress 
adopted  a  plan  suggested  by  him,  for  placing  it  upon  a 
substantial  and  effective  working  basis.  It  is  no  small 
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credit  to  his  sagacity  to  state  that  from  that  day  to  this 
there  1ms  been  no  material  change  in  the  working  of 
the  post-office  system  of  the  country,  which,  as  it  at 
present  exists,  is  a  substantial  monument  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  K.  lie  retired  from  public  life  in  1840,  from 
which  time  he  devoted  himself  very  successfully  to  the 
exercise  of  his  profession.  D.  Nov.  12,  1869. 

Ken  dall,  in  Illinois ,  a  N.E.  co.,  area  about  325  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Fox  River,  and  the  head-waters  of  the  An  Sable 
River.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap. 
Oswego.  Hop.  about  14.000. 

— A  post-township  of  Kendall  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Komlall,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Clay  co.,  abt. 
40  m.  S.K.  of  Joseph. 

Kentl  :t  ii.  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Orleans  co.; 
pop.  1870)  1,744. 

Kendall,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Beaver  co. 

Kendall.  in  H7scoimn,  a  township  of  Lafayette  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,600. 

lion  (lull's  Hills,  in  Maine,  a  post- village  of  Somer¬ 
set  co..  abt.  21  m.  N.N.E  of  Augusta. 

liendull  \  illo.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Noble  co., 
abt.  90  m.  W.S.VV.  of  Toledo. 

Ken'driek.  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Greene  co.,  on  Racoon  River,  about  65  in.  W.N.W.  of 
Des  Moines;  pop.  of  township 678. 

Kendii«kea;?,  (ken-dus-kag\)  in  Maine,  a  small  river 
in  Penobscot  co.,  flowing  into  the  Penobscot  River  at 
Bangor. 

— -A  post-village  and  township  of  Penobscot  co.,  on  the 
river  of  its  own  name,  about  12  m.  above  Bangor;  pap. 
of  township  about  1,000. 

K<kn'il  worth.  a  market-town  of  England,  co.  of  War¬ 
wick,  5  m.  N.  of  the  town  of  Warwick.  This  place  is 
flimous  for  the  ruins  of  its  once  superb  castle,  built  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  afterwards  the  inheritance 


of  the  Dudleys,  earls  of  Leicester.  In  1575  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  entertained  here  by  her  powerful  favorite, 
Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester  (7.  v .),  for  17  days,  at 
the  then  enormous  expense  of  $5,000  per  diem.  (See 
Sir  W.  Scott's  fine  romance,  “  Kenilworth.”)  The  castle 
was  partially  ruined  in  the  Civil  War,  and  is  now  the 
property  of  the  earls  of  Clarendon.  Pop.  3,357. 

Ken  jua,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  and  township  of 
Warren  co.,  on  the  Alleghany  River,  near  the  mouth  of 
Kenjua  Creek,  and  about  12  m.  above  Warren,  l*op.  of 
township  about  5u0. 

Kenjua  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania ,  enters  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  River  in  Warren  co. 

14011111:11*0'  Bay,  or  Itiver.  in  Ireland,  a  deep  inlet 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  the  coasts  of  Cork  and 
Kerry.  N.W.  of  Ban  try  Bay. 

Ken  lie l>ec.  ill  California,  a  mining  settlement  of  Yuba 
co.,  on  the  Yuba  River,  abt.  110  m.  N.N.E.  of  Benicia. 

Kennebec.  in  Iowa,  a  village  and  township  of  Monona 
co,  on  the  kittle  Sioux  River,  abt.  8  m.  N.E.  of  Onowa 
City.  Pop.  of  township  abt.  2S1 

Kennebec,  or  Kennebeck,  in  Maine,  a  considerable 
river,  rising  in  Moosehead  Lake,  and  flowing  a  general  S. 
course  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  length  is  abt.  150  in., 
and  its  source  being  over  1,000  ft.  higher  than  its  mouth, 
an  immense  and  valuable  water-power  is  afforded  during 
its  descent.  Many  large  and  flourishing  towns  are  situ¬ 
ated  along  its  banks,  as  Augusta,  Bath,  Norridge- 
wock,  &c. 

— A  S.W.  central  co.,  area,  abt.  900  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Ken¬ 
nebec  and  Sebasticook  rivers,  besides  numerous  lakes 
and  smaller  streams.  Surface,,  diversified.  Soil,  ex¬ 
tremely  fertile.  Cap.  Augusta.  Pop.  in  1870,  58,021. 

— A  township  of  Kennebec  co. 

Keii'iicbiink,  in  Maine,  a  6mall  river  of  York  co., 
enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Kenuebunk. 

— A  post-village,  township,  and  port  of  entry  of  York 
co.,  on  the  Kenuebunk  River,  abt.  25  m.  S.W’.  of  Port¬ 
land.  Pop.  of  township  about  3,300. 

Kciunebiink  I>C|>ot,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of 
York  co.,  abt.  25  m.  S.W'.  of  York. 

Kciiiiebiink  Port,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  York  co.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kenuebunk 
River,  abt.  75  1  .  S  S.W.  of  Augusta.  The  river  here 
forms  an  excellent  harbor,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
mostly  engaged  in  navigation  and  ship-building.  Pop. 
of  township  abt.  3,400. 

Ken'neily's,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Warren  co. 

Kennedy's,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Brunswick  co. 

Keiincdysville.  in  New  York ,  a  village  of  Steuben 
co.,  abt.  220  m.  W.  l»y  S.  of  Albany. 

Ken'iickuk,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Atchison  co. 

Ken'nel,  n.  [Fr.  chenil;  It.  cunile,  from  Lat.  canis,  a 
dog.  See  Canine.]  A  house  or  cot  for  dogs,  or  for  a  pack 


of  hounds.  —  A  pack  of  honnds,  or  their  cry.  —  The  hole 
of  a  fox  or  other  beast;  a  haunt. 

— [Fr.  canal ;  Lat.  canalis.)  A  channel,  or  little  canal; 
the  water-course  of  a  street.  —  A  puddle. 

— v.  n.  To  lodge  in  a  kennel ;  to  lie ;  to  dwell  as  a  fox  or 
a  dog. 

— v.  a.  To  keep  or  confine  in  a  kennel. 

Ken'nol-coal,  71.  See  Cannel-coal. 

Kcn'ucr,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  par¬ 
ish,  abt.  12  m.  W\  of  New  Orleans. 

Ken'iiet,  n.  (Naut.)  A  piece  of  timber  to  which  the 
tacks  or  sheets  are  fastened. 

Ken  nel,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Dunklin 
co.,  abt.  330  m.  S.E.  of  Jefferson  City.  Its  former  name 
was  Butler. 

Ken  net.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Chester  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  1,308. 

Ken  net  K<iiinrc,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Chester  co.,  abt.  35  in.  W.S.VV.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop. 
in  1870,  897. 

KclI'iicI  Si,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Scotland,  who 
reigned  in  the  dark  ages  of  that  country’s  history.  Ken¬ 
neth  I.  possessed  the  sceptre  only  for  one  year,  dying 
a.  d.  605. — Kenneth  II.  succeeded  his  father  A 1  pin  in 
823,  and  died  854,  after  a  long  and  successful  war  waged 
with  the  Piets. —  Kenneth  III.  ascended  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  his  father  Malcolm,  and  was  murdered  by 
his  soldiers  and  the  populace  in  the  year  994. 

Kenii'gottite,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  bearing  some  re¬ 
semblance  toJMiargyrite,  but  containing  a  large  amount 
of  silver.  It  is  found  in  irregular  groups  of  crystals, 
varying  in  color  from  iron-black  to  lead-gray,  at  Felsb- 
biingo,  Hungary. 

Kcniiingtoii,  a  suburb  of  London,  England.  Pop. 
50,000. 

Keii'iioiittbiirK*,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Noble  co., 
abt.  37  m.  E.  of  Zanesville. 

Ken'nonsville,  in  Missouri ,  a  village  of  Lewis  co., 
110  m.  N.N.E.  of  Jefferson  co. 

Ken'oekce,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  St.  Clair 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

14  olio's  It  a,  in  Nebraska.  See  K  a  nosh  a. 

14oiio  slia,  in  Wiscwmw,  an  extreme  S.E  co.,  adjoining 
Illinois  on  the  S.,  and  washed  by  Lake  Michigan  on  the 
E. ;  area.  abt.  276  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Des  Plaines,  and  Fox 
or  Pishtaka  rivers,  besides  some  smaller  streams.  Cap. 
Kenosha.  Pop.  (1*70)  13,177. 

— A  town,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  en  Lake  Michigan,  abt. 
35  m.S.  of  Milwaukee.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor, and 
commands  a  flourishing  lake  and  inland  trade. Pop.  4309. 

Ken  rick,  Peter  Richard.  See  page  1422. 

K  ousel  t.  John  Frederick.  See  page  1422. 

Ken'sico,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Westchester 
Co.,  abt.  29  in.  N.  of  New  York  city. 

l4oii'siii^'ton,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Middlesex,  and 
now  forming  one  of  the  W.  divisions  of  London.  There  is 
here  a  fine  old  palace  belonging  to  the  English  sovereigns. 
Holland  House  (see  Fig.  1301)  is  another  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  locality.  Pop.  Estim.  at  70,000. 

Kcil'sinx'ton,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Hart¬ 
ford  co.,  abt.  15  in.  S.W.  of  Hartford. 

Ken'siiigton.  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Oakland 
co.,  abt.  36  m.  N.W.  of  Detroit. 

Ken 'sin;;  toil,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Isanti  co., 
abt.  40  m.  N.  by  E.  of  St.  Paul. 

Ken'siii^ton,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  post-township  of 
Rockingham  co. ;  pop.  abt.  850. 

Kcn'sinjgtoii.  in  Pennsylvania,  formerly  a  suburban 
village,  now  included  within  the  incorporated  limits  of 
Philadelphia,  on  the  Delaware  River,  abt.  1%  m.  N.E. 
of  the  State-House;  pop.  abt.  46,772. 

14 011  si iiK't 011  Furnace,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village 
Of  Butler  co. 

Kent,  James,  a  very  eminent  American  jurist,  b.  in 
Philippi,  Putnam  co.,  N.  Y.,  1763.  He  was  educated  at 
Yale  College,  entered  on  the  practiceof  the  law  in  1785, 
sat  four  years  in  the  state  legislature  of  New  York,  and 
in  1794  was  chosen  professor  of  law  at  Columbia  College. 
Various  offices  and  honors  were  successively  conferred 
on  him,  and  he  took  part  with  Judge  Itadcliffe  in  the 
laborious  task  of  revising  the  legal  code  of  his  native 
State.  In  1S04  he  was  appointed  chief  justice,  and  about 
ten  years  later  chancellor,  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
and  on  his  quitting  the  latter  officeon  account  of  his  age, 
he  again  undertook  the  professorship  of  law  at  Colum¬ 
bia  College.  In  1826  and  the  four  following  years  ap¬ 
peared  his  important  work.  Commentaries  on  American 
Law,  esteemed  an  authority  in  England  as  well  as  in 
the  C.  States.  Chancellor  Kent  was  no  less  esteemed 
for  bis  private  virtues  than  for  his  professional  abilities 
and  liis  public  services.  D.  1847. 

14 out.  Wieli  am,  an  English  landscape-gardener,  B.  in 
Yorkshire,  1685.  He  was  originally  a  coach-painter,  but 
left  that  occupation  to  study  the  principles  of  design; 
for  which  purpose  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  studied 
under  Luti.  As  a  painter,  however,  he  never  attained 
celebrity;  his  talent  lay  more  in  ornamental  architec¬ 
ture.  But  it  is  as  the  inventor  of  the  modern  style  of 
landscape-gardening  that  he  is  chiefly  known  ;  he  broke 
up  the  old  uniformity  of  straight  lilies  and  correspond¬ 
ing  parts,  and  threw  wood,  water,  and  ground  into  the 
beautiful  shapes  presented  by  nature;  rendering  that 
graceful,  pleasing,  and  attractive,  which  before  was  stiff 
and  formal.  D.  1748. 

Kent,  a  maritime  co.  in  the  S.E  ,  and  sometimes  called 
“the  garden  of  England,”  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Thames 
anditsrestuary,  E.  and  S.E.  by  theUerman  Ocean  and  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  S.  by  Sussex,  and  IV.  by  Surrey.  Its 
greatest  length  from  Deptford  to  the  N.  Foreland  is  abt. 
64,  and  its  maximum  breadth  abt.  30  m.  Area,  1,627  sq. 
m.,  or  1,039,419  acres.  Surface.  This  is  a  finely  diver- 
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sified  and  heantiful  co.  Two  parallel  ridges  of  hills 
traverse  its  whole  extent  from  E.  to  W.  One  district, 
called  the  Weald  of  Kent,  exhibits  the  most  delightfully 
diversified  scenery  that  can  be  imagined.  Prod.  This 
co.  has  a  greater  variety  of  agricultural  products  than 
any  other  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  garden  of  fruits  and 
flowers.  Wheat,  barley,  and  bops  are  produced  in  im¬ 
mense  quantities.  Manuf.  I’aper,  gunpowder,  and  toys. 
Shipbuilding  is  largely  carried  on.  Prin.  towns.  Maid¬ 
stone  (the  cap  ),  Csinterbury, Greenwich.  Dover,  Roches¬ 
ter,  Chatham,  and  Deptford.  Pop.  812,568.  It  was  in 
this  county  that  the  Romans  first  landed  when  they 
invaded  Britain.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  Can  til.  and 
was  the  first  established  kingdom  of  the  Saxon  Hep¬ 
tarchy. 

Kent.  an  E.  co.  of  J'few  Brunswick,  bordering  on 
Northumberland  Strait,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 
area,  abt.  1,400  sq.  in.  Hirers.  Cocagne,  or  Cocayne,  and 
Ricbibucto.  Surface,  billy ;  soil,  generall}  fertile.  Cap. 
Liverpool.  Pop.  (1871)  19,lol. 

Ii  out.  a  S.W.  co.  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  having  Lake  Erie 
on  the  S.E. ,  and  Lake  St.  Clair;  area ,  abt.  870  sq  in. 
Hirers.  Thames  and  Sydenham  rivers.  Surface,  diver¬ 
sified;  soil ,  fertile.  Cap.  Chatham.  Pep.  abt.  27,000. 

Koilt,  in  Omnecticut ,  a  post-township  of  Litchfield  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  1,744. 

14  on  I .  in  Delaware,  a  central  co.,  bordering  on  Delaware 
Bay  on  the  E.,  and  Maryland  on  the  VV. ;  area,  abt.  240 
sq.  m.  Hii'ers.  Duck  and  Mispillion  creeks,  and  the 
bead-waters  of  the  Choptank  and  Marshy  Hope  rivers. 
Surface,  mostly  level ;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  Cup. 
Dover.  Pop.  (1870),  29,823. 

Kent.  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Stephenson  co. 

Kent.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,abt.  10 
m.  W.  of  Madison. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Newton  co.,  abt.  56  in.  W.  of 
Lo_»  an  sport. 

Kent,  in  Maryland,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Delaware  on 
the  E.,  and  washed  by  Chesapeake  Bay  on  the  W.  and 
S.W.;  area,  abt.  240  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Chester  and  Sassa¬ 
fras  rivers.  Surface ,  level,  or  gently  undulating;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Chestertown.  Pop.  (1870),  17,256. 

Kent,  in  Michigan,  a  S.W.  co. :  area,  abt.  760  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Grand,  Rouge,  and  Thornapple  rivers.  Surface, 
hilly ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Grand  Rapids.  Pop. (1870) 
50.330. 

-A  township  of  the  above  co. 

Kent,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Newton  co.,  abt.  62 
m.  S.W.  of  Springfield. 

Kent,  in  N  ew  York,  a  post-townsliip  of  Putnam  co. ; 

pop.  (18i0),  1.547. 

Kent,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Portage  co.,  on  the 
Cuyahoga  River,  abt.  7  m.  W.  of  Ravenna.  Its  former 
name  was  Franklin  Mills. 

Kent.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Indiana  co. 

Kent,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  W.  central  co.,  adjoining  Con¬ 
necticut  on  the  W.,  and  washed  by  Narragansett  Bay  on 
the  E. ;  area,  abt.  180  sq.m.  Livers.  Pawtnxet,  Flat, 
Moosup,  and  Wood  rivers.  Surface,  uneven:  soil .  gen¬ 
erally  fertile.  Cap.  East  Greenwich.  Pip.  (1870),  13,597. 

Kent,  in  W.  A  ustralia,  a  maritime  co.,  mostly  between 
Lat  34°  and  35°  S.,  ami  Lon.  118°  ami  119°  E. — Another 
in  Tasmania,  watered  by  the  river  11  non. 

Kent- bugle.  n.  (31  us.)  A  keyed  bugle. 

Ken  t'isli-to  w  11.  a  suburb  of  London,  England,  co. 
Middlesex;  pop.  26,500. 

Kent  Islands,  a  group  at  the  E.  end  of  Barr’s  Straits, 
between  the  colony  of  Victoria  and  Tasmania. 

Kentle,  (ten'll,)  n.  [W.  cant;  Fr  .quintal.]  (Com.)  A 
hundred-weight;  a  quintal. 

Kent  ledge,  n.  (Naut.)  A  kind  of  ballast,  consist¬ 
ing  of  iron  pigs. 

14  en'ton,  in  Delaware ,  a  post-village  of  Kent  co.,  abt. 
11  m.  S.  of  Dover. 

Ken'ton,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Fulton  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  500. 

Ken'ton,  in  Kentucky,  a  N.  co.,  adjoining  Ohio;  area, 
abt.  150  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Ohio  and  Licking  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  moderately  hilly;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Indepen¬ 
dence.  Pop.  32,000. 

Ken'ton,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Hardin  co.,  on 
the  Scioto  River,  abt.  71  in.  N.W.  of  Columbus;  pop 
abt.  2,300. 

Ken'tonton  n,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Harri¬ 
son  co.,  abt.  50  111.  E.N.E.  of  Frankfort. 

Kent  Plains,  in  Connecticut,  a  village  of  Litchfield 
co.,  abt.  50  m.  N.N.W.  of  New  Haven. 

Kent's  Cave.  See  page  1422. 

Kent's  Hill, in  Maine, a  post- village  of  Kennebec  co., 
abt.  14  m.  N.W.  of  Augusta. 

Kent  Station,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Newton  co., 
abt.  116  m.  E.  of  Peoria. 

Kentuck  ian,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Ky. 

Kcntuck'y,  an  E.  central  State  of  the  American 
Union,  having  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  on  the  N. ; 
Virginia  and  W.  Virginia  on  the  E. ;  Tennessee  »>n  the 
S. ;  and  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Indiana  on  the  W.  It 
lies  between  Lat.  36°  25'  and  39°  15'  N.,  and  Lon.81°5(y 
and  89°  26'  W.;  being  about  400  m.in  length  from  E.  to 
W.,  and  varying  from  40  to  180  ni.  in  breadth.  Area, 
37,680  sq.  m.  —  Gen.  Desc.  The  surface  of  K.  is  diversi¬ 
fied,  being  broken  and  mountainous  in  the  S.E.,  with  a 
general  slope  to  the  N.  and  N.W.  In  the  central  part 
the  surface  is  undulating,  and  in  the  W.  comparatively 
level.  The  latter  portion  is  mostly  occupied  by  an  ex¬ 
tensive  tract  called  the  Barrens ,  which,  contrary  to 
what  the  name  seems  to  imply,  is  not  sterile;  but  com¬ 
prises  some  of  those  fine  pasture  lands  for  which  the 
State  is  distinguished. —  Hirers.  The  chief  streams  are 
the  Ohio.  M ississippi,  Tennessee,  Cumberland,  Kentucky, 
Green,  and  Licking  rivers.  The  Ohio  washes  the  entire 
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N  and  N.W.  border,  the  Mississippi  forms  the  W.  boun¬ 
dary,  and  the  others,  with  their  numerous  tributaries, 
intersect  every  part  of  the  State.  The  larger  inland 
rivers  are  navigable  in  winter,  but  in  the  summer  they 
are  much  diminished,  while  some  of  the  small  ones  are 
entirely  dried  up.  —  Climate..  In  the  E.  and  central  part 
of  K.  the  climate  is  highly  salubrious ;  but  in  the  W.. 
especially  along  the  Mississippi,  it  is  very  unhealthy. 
Great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  experienced  in  this 
State;  ami,  considering  its  latitude,  the  winters  are 
sometimes  long  and  severe.  Rainfalls  abundantly  in 
winter  and  spring,  but  is  generally  scanty  in  summer 
and  autumn,  the  weather  in  those  seasons  being  char¬ 
acteristically  dry  and  constant.  The  mean  annual  tem¬ 
perature  is  about  55°  F. ;  the  thermometer  falling  to  20° 
or  15°  in  winter,  and  rising  to  94°  or  109°  in  summer. 
In  some  of  the  8.  cos.,  however,  cattle  and  sheep  can  re¬ 
main  without  shelter  throughout  the  year. —  Min.  K. 
lies  wholly  in  the  great  region  of  stratified  nicks  of  the 
W.  These  traverse  the  State  ill  layers,  so  nearly  hori¬ 
zontal  that  often  for  considerable  distances  no  percepti¬ 
ble  dip  meets  the  eye.  The  Silurian  groups,  which  are 
here  almost  exclusively  of  a  calcareous  character,  ex¬ 
tend  throughout  the  8tate  from  N.  to  S.  They  are 
nearly  100  in.  in  width,  and  form  the  great  centra)  axis 
of  the  lowest  rocks.  At  Louisville  they  dip  beneath  the 
limestone  of  the  Devonian  age,  which  here  lies  in  hori¬ 
zontal  strata,  forming  the  Led  of  the  river,  and  the 
reels  which  occasion  the  falls  at  this  place.  The  car¬ 
boniferous  limestone  comes  next  in  order;  and  further 
W.  are  the  coal-measures,  which  form  the  S.  termina¬ 
tion  of  t lie  great  coal  fields  of  Illinois  ami  Indiana. 
Commencing  at  Rome  on  the  Ohio  River,  these  coal  de¬ 
posits  can  be  traced  almost  to  the  Mississippi,  and  ex¬ 
tend  nearly  across  the  State.  It  is  here  that  the  Breck¬ 
inridge  coal,  so  well  known  for  its  excellence  in  yield¬ 
ing  coal-oil,  is  obtained.  Iron  of  a  superior  quality  is 
found  in  many  places,  and  numerous  salt  springs  occur, 
yielding  salt  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  not  only 
A'..  but  a  great  part  of  Ohio  and  Tennessee.  Nitre  and 
fine  white  marble  are  also  plentiful.  The  limestone  of 
A',  abounds  in  fossil  remains  of  the  elephant,  horse,  mas¬ 
todon,  niegaloiiyx,  Ac.  These  limestones  also  abound  in 
caves,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Mammoth  Cave,  q.  v. 
—  Soil ,  Agric.  dr..  The  soil  of  A',  is  generally  fertile. 
In  the  central  part  of  the  State  is  a  tract  comprising 
about  11,350  sq.  m.,  and  known  as  the  Garden  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  It  is  of  surpassing  fertility,  and  all  the  European 
grains,  Indian  corn,  and  tobacco  are  cultivated  to  great 
advantage.  The  following  official  statistics  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  farm  crops  for  186S  will  show  their  relative  impor 
tance : 
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Products 

Amount  of 
Crop. 

Av.  yield 
per  acre. 

No.  of 

A cres. 

Indian  corn... 

.bushels. 

53.187.000 

32*7 

1,779,118 

Wheat  . 

do. 

2,850,i  mo 

8*5 

335,294 

Kve . 

do. 

477,000 

11-5 

41,478 

Oats  . . 

do. 

5,906,000 

220 

268.454 

Barley . 

do. 

149,000 

16-0 

9.312 

Buckwheat . 

.  do. 

11,000 

150 

773 

Potatoes . 

do. 

2,100.000 

so-o 

26.250 

Tobacco . 

pounds. 

46,400.n00 

705- 

65,815 

llay  . 

tons. 

12s, 000 

1-27 

100,787 

Total  ... 

5.627,581 

The  value  of  the  above  products  averages  47c.  per  bushel 
for  Indian  corn  ;  $IS6  for  wheat ;  $T22  for  rye;  48c.  for 
oats:  $1*67  for  barley:  $1*23  for  buckwheat;  and  67c. 
for  potatoes;  about  Tic.  per  pound  for  tobacco,  and 
$13*25  per  ton  for  hay.  Besides  this.  K.  is  said  to  raise 
more  than  half  of  all  the  hemp  and  flax  grown  within 
the  U.  States.  The  principal  fruit-trees  are  the  apple 
and  peach.  The  vine,  mulberry,  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  fruits  are  also  cultivated.  The  total  value  of 
live-stock  in  1869  was  $49,189,403,  proportioned  as  fol¬ 
lows:  221,268  horses;  63,366  mules;  331.444  oxen  and 
other  cattle:  147, *59  milch-cows;  8*8,989  sheep;  and 
1,560,186  hogs.  —  Nat.  Vegetation.  K.  still  contains  some 
extensive  forests,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  elm,  oak, 
hickory,  pine,  walnut,  chestnut,  and  tulip  trees  in  the 
upland  or  mountainous  regions;  while  the  chestnut, 
cherry,  oak,  sycamore,  elm,  ami  locust  trees  flourish  in 
the  lowlands  or  barrens. — Counties: 


Elliott, 

Lee, 

Martin, 

Menifee, 

Adair, 

Edmonson, 

Keoton, 

Oldham, 

Allen. 

Estill, 

Knox, 

Owen, 

Anderson, 

Fayette, 

Larue, 

Owsley, 

Ballard, 

Fleming, 

Laurel, 

Pendleton, 

liurreu, 

Floyd, 

Lawrence, 

Perry, 

Bath, 

Franklin, 

Letcher, 

Pike, 

Boone, 

Fulton, 

Lewis, 

Powell, 

Bourbon, 

Gallatin, 

Lincoln, 

Pulaski, 

Boyd, 

Garrard, 

Livingston, 

Robertson, 

Boyle, 

Grant, 

Logan, 

Rockcastle, 

Bracken, 

Graves, 

Lyon, 

Rowan, 

Breathitt. 

Grayson, 

McCracken, 

Russell, 

Breckiuridge, 

Green, 

McLean, 

Scott. 

Bullitt, 

Greenup, 

Madison,  • 

Shelby, 

Butler, 

Hancock, 

Magoffin, 

Simpson, 

Caldwell, 

Hardiu, 

Marion, 

Spencer, 

Callaway, 

Harlan, 

Marshall, 

Tavlor, 

Campbell, 

Harrison, 

Mason, 

Todd, 

Cnrroll, 

Hart, 

Meade, 

Trigg. 

Carter, 

Henderson, 

Mercer, 

Trimble, 

Casey, 

Henry, 

Metcalf, 

Union. 

Christian, 

Hickman, 

Monroe, 

Warren, 

Clarke, 

Hopkins, 

Montgomery, 

Washington, 

Clay. 

Jackson. 

Morgan. 

W  ayne. 

Cl  n ton. 

Jefferson, 

Muhlenberg, 

Webster, 

Crittenden. 

Jessamine, 

Nelson, 

Whitley, 

Cumberland, 

Johnson. 

Nicholas, 

Wolfe.’ 

Daviess, 

John  Bell, 

Ohio, 

Woodford. 

The  most  important  towns  are  Louisville,  Frankfort, 
(the  capital,)  Lexington,  Maysville,  Co\ington,  Padu¬ 
cah,  Henderson,  Covington,  Columbus,  ami  Newport. 


Education.  In  1868  the  State  school-fund  amounted  to 
$1,360,491.71.  There  are  in  K.  abt.  20  colleges,  with 
2,500  students;  4,600  public  schools,  with  16o,000  pu¬ 
pils:  and  abt.  250  academies  and  other  schools,  with 
20,000  pupils.  There  are  also  nearly  200  libraries,  with 
an  aggregate  of  abt.  150,000  volumes.  —  Religion.  The 
principal  religious  denominations  of  A',  are  the  Baptist, 
Christian,  Episcopalian,  Lutheran.  Methodists,  Presby¬ 
terian.  and  Roman  Catholic,  and  their  total  church  pro¬ 
perty  is  valued  at  nearly  $4,000,0it0  — Public  institutions. 
There  is  an  asylum  for  deaf  mutes  at  Danville,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  8tate;  a  State  Penitentiary  at  Frankfort,  j 
averaging  abt.  400  inmates ;  amt  two  lunatic  asylums, 
one  at  Lexington  and  the  other  at  Hopkinsville.  Most 
conspicuous,  however,  is  the  magnificent  new  State 
Capitol  recently  completed  at  Frankfort.  The  design 
of  this  building  is  in  what  is  knowu  as  the  Italian  style, 
or  a  modification  of  the  Roman  Corinthian  order  (Fig. 
1474.)  The  height  from  the  level  of  the  ground  outside 
the  building  to  the  top  of  tin*  lantern  is  225  feet.  The 
dome  is  60  feet  in  diameter  by  75  ft.  in  height.  The  en¬ 
tire  building  is  860  ft.  front,  by  a  depth  of  200  ft.  The 
cost  of  this  structure  exceeded  $1,000,000,  exclusive 
of  furnishing,  decoration,  heating-apparatus,  Ac.  —  Fi¬ 
nance.  The  finances  of  A.  are  in  a  prosperous  condition 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1*69,  the  State  debt  subject  to 
payment  was  reduced  to  $1,906.894. — Industry.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  K.  are  more  devoted  to  agricultural  than 
mechanical  pursuits,  ami  the  chief  branch  ol  rural  in¬ 
dustry  is  the  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle.  The  Ken¬ 
tucky  horses  are  of  acknowledged  excellence,  and  bred 
in  large  numbers.  Many  are  sent  over  the  mountains  j 
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Fig.  1474.  —  the  new  state  <mpiiol  at  frankfort. 
to  the  Atlantic  States,  and  the  principal  supply  of  sad¬ 
dle  and  carriage  hors  -s  for  the  more  8.  States  is  drawn 
from  K.  The  manufactures  are  principally  of  cotton 
ami  woollen  cloths,  cordage,  salt,  iron  goods,  and  maple 
sugar — Govt.  The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  audi¬ 
tor,  attorney-general,  registrar  of  land-office,  and  super- 
intendent  <>f  pub¬ 
lic  i»structioii,are 
each  elected  for  4 
years.  The  gov¬ 
ernor  must  be  35 
years  of  age,  a  cit¬ 
izen  of  the  United 
States,  ami  have 
been  a  resident  of 
the  State  for  six 
years.  He  is  in¬ 
eligible  to  the  of¬ 
fice  for  the  4  years 
succeeding  his 
term.  The  lieu¬ 
tenant  -  governor, 
with  the  same 
qualifications  as 
the  governor,  is 
ex-officio  presiden  t 
of  the  senate.  The  secretary  of  state  is  appointed  by 
the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate,  ami  holds  office  during  the  governor’s  term. 
The  judiciary  consist  of  a  court  of  appeals.  14  circuit 
courts,  and  the  various  county  courts.  The  court  of 
appeals  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  three  judges,  the 
attorney-general,  a  clerk,  sergeant,  and  reporter.  All 
judges  and  other  court  officers  are  elected  by  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  38  mem¬ 
bers,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  160  members. 
The  senators  must  be  30  years  of  age,  and  are  chosen 
for  4  years,  and  half  every  second  year.  The  represent¬ 
atives  must  he  24  years  of  age.  and  are  chosen  for  2 
years.  K.  sends  2  senators  ami  10  representatives  to  the 
Federal  Congress,  and  has  12  votes  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
loge.— History.  With  the  earliest  history  of  A',  is  asso¬ 
ciated  the  name  of  Daniel  Boone,  whose  exploits  in  hunt¬ 
ing  and  Indian  fighting  in  the  then  distant  anil  unex¬ 
plored  wilderness  date  as  far  hack  as  1769.  He  founded 
Booneshorough  in  1775,  and  Harrodsburg  being  settled 
about  the  same  time,  these  two  towns  are.  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  French  settlements,  the  oldest  in  the  \\ 
Soon  after  K.  was  made  a  co.  of  Virginia,  and  the  first 
court  held  at  Harrodsburg  in  1777  In  1790  A',  became 
a  separate  territory,  ami  in  1790  was  admitted  into  the 
Union.  Since  then,  with  the  exception  of  the  inter¬ 
ruption  occasioned  by  the  Civil  War,  its  progress  has 
been  very  rapid.  See  page  1422. 

Kentiick'y.  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co. ; 
pop.  about  588 
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Kentucky  River,  in  Kentucky,  a  beautiful  stream, 
celebrated  for  the  romantic  beauty  of  its  scenery.  It 
rises  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  on  theS.E.  frontier 
of  the  State,  and  flowing  N.VV.  it  enters  the  Ohio  River 
at  Carrollton,  in  Carroll  co.,  after  a  course  of  about 
260  m.  It  is  navigable  by  steamboats  tor  60  m.  up  to 
Frankfort 

K  cut  tick 'y  ville,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of  Susn 
quehanna  co.,  about  174  m.  N.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Kent  ville,  a  town,  cap.  of  Kings  co.,  Nova  Scotia. 

Kent'y,  a  town  of  Austrian  Poland,  in  Galicia,  35  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Cracow.  Manuf.  Woollens,  linens,  and 
leather.  Pop.  4,500. 

K  en'yon,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co., 
about  28  in.  E.  by  N.  of  Batesville. 

Kcn'yon.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Goodhue  co.,  about  14  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Faribault;  pop . 
of  township  about  181. 

lien  yon  ville,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Orleans  co. 

lie  okuk.  in  Iowa,  a  S.E.  co.,  ami  about  576  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Skunk  Hiver,  and  the  8  Fork  of  English  River. 
Surface,  generally  level;  soil ,  fertile.  Cap.  Sigourney. 
Pop.  (1870),  9,497. 

— A  considerable  town  of  Lee  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
at  the  loot  of  the  Lower  Rapids,  and  about  136  ni.  below 
Davenport.  It  is  well  built,  and  conveniently  located 
for  an  immense  inland  trade,  being  the  natural  outlet 
for  the  fertile  aud  populous  valley  of  the  Des  Moines. 
Pop.  (1870),  12,769 

— A  township  of  Wapello  co. ;  pop.  658. 

lic'oktik.  in  Kansas,  a  village  of  Linn  co.,  about  55 
ni.  S.  by  E.  of  Lawrence. 

Kfosati'quu,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Van 
Buren  co.,  on  the  Des  Moines  River,  about  48  m.  N.W. 
of  Keokuk  ;  pop.  858. 

Kep  ler,  Johann,  one  of  the  greatest  astronomers  and 
mathematicians  of  modern  times,  was  b.  in  the  village 
of  Magstadt,  in  Wurtemberg,  1571.  His  parents  were 
in  narrow  circumstances,  and  he  owed  his  education  to 
the  kindness  of  the  duke  of  \N  lirtemberg.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  M  A.  at  Tubingen,  where  he  studied  under  the 
celebrated  M&stlin,  in  1591.  and  soon  after  was  ap¬ 
pointed  lecturer  on  astronomy  at  Gratz.  His  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Tycho  Brahe  begun  in  1600,  when  be  wac 
joined  with  him  at  Prague  as  imperial  mathematician. 
Tycho  dying  the  same  year,  the  arduous  task  of  forming 
t lie  new  astronomical  tables  (called  Rudnlphine .  in 
honor  of  the  emperor)  devolved  on  him.  In  1613  he 
was  at  the  assembly  at  Ratisbon,  and  assisted  in  the  re¬ 
formation  of  the  calendar.  He  was  the  author  of  nu¬ 
merous  works  on  astronomy,  all  of  them  invaluable 
contributions  to  science,  besides  his  Tables  and  Ephe- 
nierides  ;  among  others,  the  New  Astronomy,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  great  treatise  on  the  Motion  of  Mars.  His 
fame  rests  upon  his  inestimable  discovery  that  the 
planets’  orbits  are  elliptical.  The  character  and  career 
of  this  magnate  of  science  are  thus  criticised  by  De- 
lambre.  an  eminently  reliable  authority.  “  Kepler,”  he 
says,  **  whs  ardent,  restless,  burning  to  distinguish  liiro- 
seif  by  his  discoveries.  He  attempted  everything:  and, 
having  once  obtained  a  glimpse,  no  labor  was  too  severe 
for  him  in  following  or  verifying  it.  All  his  attempts 
had  not  the  same  success,  and.  in  truth,  that  was  im¬ 
possible.  Those  which  have  failed  seem  to  us  only  fan¬ 
ciful;  those  which  have  been  more  fortunate,  appear 
sublime.  When  in  search  of  that  which  really  existed, 
he  has  sometimes  found  it;  when  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  pursuit  of  a  chimera,  he  could  not  but  fail ;  but  even 
there  he  displayed  the  same  qualities,  and  that  obstinate 
perseverance  that  must  triumph  over  all  difficulties  but 
those  which  are  insurmountable.”  D.  1630. 

Kepler's  Laws.  (Astron.)  The  term  applied  to  the 
statement  of  certain  analogies  that  exist  between  the 
relative  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun  and  the 
times  in  which  they  complete  their  revolutions  round 
that  body;  and  also  between  the  rate  of  motion  at 
which  any  heavenly  body  travels  in  its  orbit,  and  its 
distance  from  the  body  or  centre  about  which  it  re¬ 
volves.  Kepler’s  First  Law,  so  called 5>eca use  it  was  the 
first  which  was  discovered  and  enunciated  by  that  as¬ 
tronomer,  is,  that  equal  areas  are  described  in  equal 
times.  By  this  it  is  meant,  that,  if  a  straight  line  were 
drawn  from  the  earth  to  the  sun,  round  which  the  earth 
revolves,  this  line  would  pass  over  equal  portions  of  the 
area  of  the  ellipse  which  the  earth  describes  in  its  or¬ 
bit  in  equal  times,  wherever  the  planet  might  be  in  its 
course  Kepler  arrived  at  this  conclusion  from  observ¬ 
ing  that  the  planets  travelled  fastest  when  they  were 
nearest  to  the  sun  at  their  perihelion,  and  slowest 
when  they  were  at  their  aphelion,  or  greatest  distance 
from  that  body.  His  Second  Law,  which  was  deduced, 
like  the  first,  from  observations  of  the  planet  Mars,  is, 
that  planets  describe  ellipses,  having  the  sun  as  a  com¬ 
mon  focus;  while  the  Third  is,  that  the  squares  of  the 
periodic  times  of  the  planets  are  in  proportion  to  each 
other  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun. 

Kerargyrite,  n.  [Gr.  keras,  a  horse,  a rgyros,  silver.] 
(Mm.)  Native  chloride  of  silver. 

Kora  si  no,  a.  (Min.)  Horn-like ;  corneous. 

Ke'ralc,  n.  [Gr.  keras,  horn.]  (Min.)  Same  as  Kerar- 
OYRITE,  q.  V. 

Ker'fttoiiie,  n.  [Gr.  keras,  and  temno ,  to  cut.]  ( Surg.) 
An  instrument  for  dividing  the  cornea  in  operating  for 
cataract. —  Hoblyn. 

Keratonyx'is.  n.  [Gr.  keras.  horn,  and  punc¬ 

ture  ]  (Surg.)  A  term  applied  by  the  German  surgeons 
to  the  operation  of  couching,  performed  by  introducing 
a  needle  into  the  cornea  or  horny  coat  of  the  eye,  and* 
depressing  or  breaking  the  opaque  lens. 

Her'bela,  or  Meshed  1 1  ossein,  h  town  of  Asiatic  Tur¬ 
key,  prow  Irak-Arabi,  50  in.  8.W.  of  Bagdad,  and  6  W 
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of  the  Euphrates.  The  tomb  of  Hossein,  son  of  Ali  by 
Fatima,  the  daughter  of  the  Prophet,  is  an  object  of  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  thousands  of  the  sect  of  Ali  who  annu¬ 
ally  pay  their  devotions  here.  Pop.  Estim.  at  20,000. 

Kerb  -stone,  or  Kirb  -stone,  «.  See  Curbstone. 

Ker'by,  or  Ker'by  ville,  in  Oregon  Territory,  a 
post-village,  cap.  of  Josephine  co.,  on  the  Illinois  River, 
about  250  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Salem;  pop.  about  100. 

Ker'chief,  n.  [From  Old  Fr.couvre.die/ — couvrir ,  to 
cover,  aud  che/  the  head.]  A  cover  for  the  head  ;  a  head¬ 
dress  ;  any  loose  cloth  used  in  dress. 

Ker'cliiefetl,  or  Ker'chieft,  a.  Dressed;  hooded; 
covered. 

lieresou  n [  Anc.  £>ro.«ns.]  A  seaport-town  of  Turkey 
in  Asia,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  pashalic  of 
Trebizond,  from  the  town  of  which  name  it  is  distant 
8S  in.  W.  by  3.;  hat.  40°  o'  10"  N.,  and  Lon.  38°  24'  E. 
Trade.  Ship-building.  This  place  was  conquered  and 
annexed  to  the  Turkish  empire  by  Mahmoud  II.  Pop. 
about  3,000.  chiefly  Greeks  and  Armenians. 

Kerf,  n.  The  cut  or  slit  made  in  wood  or  other  material 
by  a  saw  or  an  axe. 

I£er£-tieleii*K  Laud,  (kerg'len,)  or  Island  of  Desola¬ 
tion,  an  island  iu  the  Antarctic  Ocean;  Lat.  49°  20'  S  , 
Lou.  69° 30'  E.,  area, aht.  3,000  sq.  m.  It  was  discovered 
by  a  Frenchman  named  Kerguelen,  but  received  the 
latter  name  from  Capt.  Cook  in  1779,  on  account  of  its 
desolate  appearance.  It  is  chiefly  of  a  rocky  surface, 
but  is  said  to  contain  coal  deposits. 

KerlionkSon.  in  Xe.w  York ,  a  post-village  of  Ulster  co. 

Keri-clietib,  (ke're-ket'ib,)  n.  ( P/iilol .)  A  term  ap¬ 
plied,  in  philology,  to  various  readings  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  The  signification  of  keri  is,  that  which  is  read; 
while  chetib  means  that  which  is  written.  When  in¬ 
stances  of  such  readings  occur,  the  chetib ,  or  false  read¬ 
ing,  is  placed  in  the  text,  while  the  keri ,  or  true  read¬ 
ing,  is  placed  in  the  margin  with  a  Hebrew  character 
under  it.  The  number  of  keri-chetibs  is  estimated  at  a 
thousand,  and  most  of  them  are  attributed  to  Ezra; 
but  as  several  corrections  of  this  kind  appear  in  his 
own  writings,  it  is  probable  that  many  were  made  at 
some  subsequent  period. 

Kerkouk',  ( Oorcura  of  Ptolemy,)  a  large  town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  cap.  of  a  sandjak  in  Lower  Kurdistan, 
109  in.  S.E.  of  Mosul,  and  139  N.  of  Bagdad.  Great 
quantities  of  naphtha  are  exported.  Pop.  est.  at  13,000. 

Iiorl,  n.  See  Carl. 

Kerman,  (anc.  Caramania,)  a  province  of  the  Persian 
empire,  bet.  Lat.  25°  30'  N..  and  Lon.  64°  30'  and  00°  20' 
E-,  having  N.  Khorassan,E.  Afghanistan  and  Beloochis- 
tan,  S.  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  W.  the  provs.  of  Ears  and 
Laristan.  Shape. i,  triangular:  extreme  length ,  380  m.; 
breadth ,  250  m. ;  estim.  area,  65,000  sq.  in.  Surface., 
various:  for  the  greater  part  mountainous.  A  great 
want  of  water  exists,  dim.  Unhealthy.  Soil,  in  some 
parts  highly  productive,  yielding  wheat,  maize,  barley, 
cotton,  tobacco,  saffron,  and  madder  in  the  highest  per¬ 
fection.  Fruits  and  various  gums  and  spices  are  also 
largely  produced.  Camels,  sheep,  and  goats  are  exten¬ 
sively  reared.  Min.  Iron,  copper,  and  sulphur.  Manuf. 
Fine  woollen  stuffs,  carpets,  goats’  and  camels’  hair 
shawls,  coarse  linens,  and  matchlocks.  Cap.  Kerman. 
Pop.  Estimated  at  600,000. 

Ker'man,  or  Ser'jan,  (anc.  Carmana ,)  cap.  of  the  above 
province,  is  located  230  m.  E.  of  Shiraz,  and  340  S.E.  of 
Ispahan.  K.  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
and  opulent  cities  of  the  empire;  but  in  1794  it  was 
besieged  and  nearly  razed  to  the  ground  by  Aga  Mo¬ 
hammed  Khan.  It  has  still,  nowever,  a  considerable 
trade,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  shawls, 
carpets,  and  arms.  Pop.  estimated  at  30,000. 

Kcriniinsliah  .  a  walled  city,  cap.  of  Persian  Kurdis¬ 
tan,  82  m.  W.S.W.  of  Hamadun,  and  320  S.W.  of  Ispa¬ 
han ;  Lat.  34°  26'  N.,  Lon.  47°  15'  15"  E.  Manuf.  Cot¬ 
tons,  carpets,  and  swords.  Considerable  advantages  ac¬ 
crue  to  the  town  in  consequence  of  its  situation  on  the 
great  caravan  route  connecting  Persia,  Cabul,  and  Asi¬ 
atic  Turkey.  Pop.  estimated  at  30,090. 

Korines,  (ker'n&ez.)  [Ar.,  little  worm.]  ( Zobl .)  The 
Coccus  i/ius  of  Linn;eus,  an  insect  of  the  genus  Coccus, 
produced  in  the  excrescences  of  a  small  oak,  the  Quer- 
cus  cocci  fera ,  and  found  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  the 
South  of  Europe.  The  body  of  this  insect  is  full  of  red¬ 
dish  juice,  and  when  dead,  and  transformed  into  an  ap¬ 
parent  graiu  or  berry,  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  dye¬ 
ing  a  brilliant  red  color.  They  were  long  taken  for  the 
seeds  of  the  tree  on  which  they  live,  and  hence  called 
grains  of  Kermes.  Kermes  is  now  nearly  superseded 
by  the  use  of  cochineal,  but  though  much  inferior  in 
brilliancy  to  the  scarlet  cloths  dyed  with  real  Mexican 
cochineal,  they  retain  the  color  better,  and  are  less 
liable  to  stain.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  celebrated 
Phoenician  dye.  The  tapestries  of  Brussels,  which  have 
lost  little  of  their  original  brilliancy,  even  after  a  lapse 
of  290  years,  were  dyed  with  kermes. 

K.  Mineral.  (Chem.)  A  compound  used  in  medicine, 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  teroxide  and  tersulphide  of 
antimony.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  finely-powdered 
sulphide  of  antimony  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  a  large 
quantity  of  water.  The  liquid,  as  it  cools,  deposits  the 
kermes,  which  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  dried  at  a  low 
temperature.  Its  chemical  composition  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  formula  2SbS3Sb03,  according  to  Liebig; 
but  crystals  of  the  teroxide  of  antimony  may  be  easily 
descried  with  a  microscope. 

Kern.  n.  An  Irish  foot-soldier;  a  boor.  —  A  hand-mill 
consisting  of  two  stones,  by  which  corn  is  gr<>u nd. 

( Printing.)  That  part  of  a  type  projecting  over  the 
body  or  shank. 

Kern,  in  California,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  abt.  5,400  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Kern  River,  and  numerous  smaller  streams. 


Kern  Lake  is  situated  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  co.  Sur¬ 
face ,  diversified,  the  Coast  Mountains  forming  the  entire 
8. W.  boundary ;  soil,  geuerully  fertile.  Cap.  Haviluh. 
P>p.  abt.  5.000. 

Uern'-baby,  n.  An  image  dressed  up  with  corn, 
carried  before  the  reapers  at  their  harvest-home  ;  called 
also  corn-baby.  —  Worcester. 

Ker  nel,  n.  [Sax.  cynul ;  Ger.  and  Dan.  kern,  the  core 
of  anything,  the  seed  of  fruit;  allied  to  corn,  and  to 
Lat.  granuiu.  See  Corn  and  Grain. J  The  edible  sub¬ 
stance  contained  in  the  shell  of  a  nut ;  anything  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  shell,  husk,  or  integument;  the  seed  of 
pulpy  fruit.  —  The  central  part  of  anything;  a  small 
mass  around  which  other  matter  is  concreted;  a  nu¬ 
cleus;  a  hard  concretion  in  the  flesh. 

— v.  n.  To  harden  or  ripen  iuto  kernels,  as  the  seeds  of 
plants. 

Kerneled, Kernel  led. (A*er'Hc/d,)a.  Havingakernel. 

Ker'nelly,  <dv.  Full  of  kernels ;  resembling  kernels. 

Ker  nersville,  in  ^V.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  For¬ 
syth  co..  aht.  110  m.  W  N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Kern  Lake,  in  California,  a  lake  of  Kern  co.,  near 
the  E.  slope  of  the  Coast  Mountains,  aht.  Lat.  35°  In' 
N.,  Lon.  119°  20'  W.  It  covers  an  area  of  abt.  120  sq. 
m.  It  receives  the  Kern  River  cos  its  outlet,  and  com¬ 
municates  with  Tule  Lake.  It  is  sometimes  called 
Upper  Tile  Lake. 

Kern  River,  in  California,  a  river  of  Kern  co.,  en¬ 
ters  Kern  Lake  from  the  N. 

Kerns'port,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Lehigh  co., 
abt.  68  m.  N.N.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Kerns'ville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Northamp¬ 
ton  co..  abt.  105  m.  E.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Ker'odon,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  small  rodent  quadruped,  of 
the  genus  Cavia  or  Guinea-Pig, 7.  r. 

Ker'olite,  n.  [Gr.  keros ,  wax, and  lithos ,  stone.]  (Min.) 
A  native  hydrated  silicate  of  manganese,  which  occurs 
in  kidney-shaped  masses  of  a  white,  yellow,  or  greeu 
color,  in  Harford  co.,  Maryland. 

Ker  osene,  n.  [From  Gr.  keros ,  wax.]  (Chem.)  A 
liquid  hydro-carbon  obtained  from  bituminous  coal.  Its 
properties  will  be  examined  under  Petroleum.  7.  v. 

Kerr,  in  Texas,  a  S.  central  co.;  area,  abt.  1,100  sq.  m. 
Pivers.  Guadalupe  River  and  some  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  mountainous;  soil,  in  the  valleys  fertile.  Clip. 
Kerrville.  Pop.  abt.  1,000 

Ker'ria.  n.  [I11  honor  of  William  Kerr,  a  botanical 
collector  who  sent  plants  from  China.]  (Rot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  order  Rosaces.  They  are  slender  shrubs, 
native  of  Japan,  with  leaves  simple,  ovate,  accuwinatc, 


Fig.  1476.  —  the  japan  globe  flower,  (K.  Japonica.) 
doubly  serrate,  without  stipules;  flowers  terminal  on 
the  branches,  solitary  or  few  together,  orange-yellow. 
K.  Japonica,  the  Japan  Globe-Flower,  now  common  in 
our  gardens,  is  distinguished  by  its  numerous  stems, 
with  a  smooth  bark  ;  leaves  minutely  pubescent,  with  a 
very  sharp,  slender  point.  Flowers  double  in  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Kerr's  Station,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-office  of 
Washington  co. 

Kerr's  Store,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.0,  of  Clarion  co. 

Kerrs'  ville,  in  Penna.,  a  P  O  of  Cumberland  co. 

Kerr'ville,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Kerr  co.,  on 
the  Guadalupe  River,  abt.  100  111.  W.  by  S.  of  Austin. 

Ker  ry,  a  maritime  co.,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Ireland, 
prov.  Munster,  having  N.  the  testuaiy  of  the  Shannon, 
E.  and  S.  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Cork,  and  W. 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area,  1,159,356  acres,  of  which 
552,862  are  uyitnproved  mountain  and  bog,  and  14,669 
water,  including  the  lakes  of  Killaruey  (7.  r.)»  so  famous 
for  their  picturesque  scenery.  Surface.  This  county  is 
particularly  wild,  rugged,  and  mountainous.  Macgilli- 
cuddy’s  Reeks,  the  highest  mountains  in  Ireland,  lie 
to  the  W.  of  Killarney;  and  several  other  mountain 
ridges  rise  to  .above  2,000  feet  in  height.  The  coast  is 
deeply  indented  by  Tralee  and  Dingle  bays,  and  the 
sestuary  of  the  Kenmare  River;  Dunniore  Head,  be¬ 
tween  the  bays  now  named,  in  Lat.  52°  7'  30"  N.,  Lon.  | 
10°  28'  W.,  is  the  most  W.  land  in  Ireland,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Clim.  Mild,  but] 
extremely  moist.  Soil.  Very  fertile,  producing  the 
choicest  and  greenest  herbage  for  birge  herds  of  the  pure 
Irish  breed  of  middle-horned  cattle,  and  flocks  of  goats. 
Agric.  There  are  some  extensive  dairy  farms,  but  agri¬ 
culture,  generally,  is  at  a  low  ebb.  The  cereals,  dairy 
produce,  cattle,  and  garden-stuffs.  form  the  chief  mar¬ 
ketable  commodities.  Min.  Though  comparatively  un¬ 
worked,  the  minerals  are  of  considerable  value  and  im¬ 
portance;  copper  mines  are  worked  near  Killarney,  and 
excellent  slates  are  raised  in  Valentia  Island.  Manuf. 
Trifling.  Pi’ in.  towns.  Tralee  ( the  cap.),  Killarney,  Ken¬ 
mare,  and  Dingle.  Ptp.  estimated  at  201,826. 

Ker'sey,  n.  [Ger.  kirsey ;  —  probably  a  corruption  of 
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Jersey,  whence  it  originally  came.]  (Manuf.)  A  kind 
of  coarse  cloth,  usually  ribbed,  and  woven  from  long 
wool.  It  is  chiefly  nianulactured  in  the  N.  of  Englaud. 

Ker  seymere,  h.  [Ger  kusimir;  Fr.  cusinnr; —  prob¬ 
ably  from  the  Indian  town  of  Cashmere,  celebrated  fur 
the  stuffs  of  its  looms.]  A  thill  stuff,  generally  woven 
plain  from  the  finest  wools;  cassimere. — See  Cassimeke. 

Kersey  11  ette',  n.  ( Manf .)  A  thin  woollen  cloth  ;  — 
also  called  cassineJte. 

Ker  shaw .  in  S.  Carolina,  a  N  E.dist.  area,  al  out  756 
sq.  mill's  Rivers.  Wateree  River,  and  Little  Lynch's, 
Rice,  and  Pine  creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  iu 
j  some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Camden.  Pop.  11,630. 

Kertech,  ( kersh,)&  seaport  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
Crimea,  on  a  spacious  bay  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Straits 
of  Yeuikale.  The  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Panticapieum,  the  seat  of  the  Bosphorian  kings,  and 
once  the  residence  of  Mithridates.  The  quarantine  for 
the  Sea  of  Azoff  has  been  established  here;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  it  will,  at  no  distant  period,  supersede 
Taganrog  as  the  emporium  for  that  outlet  of  Russian 
produce.  Exp.  Common  salt  and  hides.  The  harbor  is 
excellent.  During  the  Crimean  War.  an  allied  Anglo- 
French  squadron  entered  the  bayr.  May  24,  1855.  cap¬ 
turing  250  Russian  vessels,  and  a  hu  ge  quantity  of  guns 
and  stores.  Pop.  about  13,000. 

Kestie'na.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Shawana 
J  co. :  pop.  about  200. 

Kes'itah,  n.  [Ileb.,  a  lamb.]  A  Hebrew  gold  coin, 
weighing  about  4  dwts.  22  grs.  English  weight. 

K  es  mark.  (Ger.  Kaisersnun kt,)  a  royal  free  city  of 
Hungary,  co.  Zips,  on  the  Poprad,  a  tributary  of  the 
Vistula,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tatra  Mountains.  130  ni.  N.E. 
of  Pesth.  Manuf.  Linen.  Pop.  about  4,200. 

Kes'lop.  n.  [A.S.  cese-lib,  curded  milk.]  The  stomach 
of  a  calf  prepared  for  rennet;  rennet.  (Local  Eng.) 

Kes'trel,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  species  of  European  falcon, 
common  in  England,  aud  much  resembling  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Sparrow-hawk. 

Keswick,  (kixfzik,)  a  town  of  England,  co.  Cumber¬ 
land,  on  the  Greta,  at  the  foot  of  ^kidduw,  22  m.  S.  by 
W.  of  Carlisle.  It  is  finely  situated,  and  annually  vis¬ 
ited  by  thousands  of  tourists.  P>p.  about  3,000. 

I  Keswick  Lake,  or  Derwent  water,  is  abt.  3  m.  in  length, 

I  by  rather  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  extending  over 
1  an  area  of  1.282  acres.  It  has  numerous  small  islands, 

J  is  embosomed  among  lofty  mountains,  and.  from  its  ex- 
I  quisite  scenery,  is  deservedly  called  the  gem  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  lakes. 


Keswick  Repot,  in  Virginia .a  post-village  of  Albe¬ 
marle  co.,  about  7  m.  E.  of  ’Charlottesville. 

Keszdi- Yasar'thely.  [Ger.  NeumarH  ]  A  town 
of  Transylvania,  in  the  Szekler-Land,  45  miles  N.E.  of 
Cronstadt.  There  is  here  a  very  celebrated  military 
school,  supported  by  the  Austrian  govt.  Manuf.  Hats, 
paper,  cloth,  and  liquors.  Pop.  about  4,000. 

Kesztliely,  a  thriv¬ 
ing  market-town  of 
Hungary,  co.  Szalad, 
near  the  west  end  of 
Lake  Balatan,  38  m.  S. 

W.  of  Veszprim,  and 
98  S.  of  Presburg.  Pop. 

4,227. 

Ket.  n.  [Dan.  kibd.] 

Any  sort  of  filth  ;  car¬ 
rion. 

Ketch,  (ktch,)n.  [Fr. 
guaiche;  Ger.  and  D11. 
kite.]  A  vessel  of  aht. 

100  to  250  tons  burden 
(Fig.  1477),  carrying  2 
masts,  viz.,  a  main- 
and  a  mizzeu  -  mast ; 
chiefly  employed  as 
yachts,  but  sometimes 

built  very  strong,  and  1477  KFTrH 

used  as  bomb-vessels.  g.  .  . 

Ketch  up,  n.  A  sauce.  See  Catchup. 

Ke  tones,  Aee'tones,  n.  pi.  (Chnn.)  A  term  used 
by  some  chemists  to  designate  a  product  of  the  dry  dis¬ 
tillation  of  the  baryta,  lime,  or  lead  salts  of  the  volatile 
acids.  Among  these  products  is  a  compound  which  has 
been  termed  the  ketone,  of  the  acid,  and  which  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  acid  from  which  it  lias  been  ob¬ 
tained,  as  acetone  does  to  acetic  acid. —  See  Acetone. 

Kets'kemet,  or  Kiiz'Uemet.  a  market  town  of 
Hungary,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Danul>e,  co.  Pesth.  50  in. 
S.E  the  cap.  Manuf.  Leather,  and  soap.  Stock-breed¬ 
ing  is,  however,  the  main  employment  of  the  inhabitants. 
Pop.  43.957. 


Ket'terinjr.  a  market-town  of  England,  co.  Northamp¬ 
ton,  14  m.  N.E.  of  tlie  town  of  Northampton.  Manuf. 
Woollens  and  worsteds.  Pop.  6.047. 

Kettle,  n.  [A.  S  cetl,  cetel,  or  cytel ;  Du.  ket  el ;  Teel. 
ketill.]  A  vessel  of  iron  or  other  metal,  used  for  heating 
and  boiling  water,  or  other  liquors. 

Ket'tle  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  W.  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  Hiver  in  Cliutoii  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Potter  co. 

Ket  file-drum,  n.  Sec  Drum. 

Ket  tle-pins,  n.  pi.  Nine-pins;  kayles;  skittles. 

Ket'tle  Ki  ver.  in  Minnesot  i,a  river  rising  in  Carlton 
co.,  and  flowing  S.  into  the  St.  Croix  River. 

Keil 'per,  n.  (Geol.)  The  German  term  for  the  upper 
portion  of  the  new  red-sandstone  formation. —  Worcester. 

Kev'el,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Antilope  l.evrlla  of  Pallas,  a 
species  of  antelope  resembling  the  Gazelle. 

(Naut.)  On  shipboard,  one  of  the  timbers  projecting 
at  a  small  angle  from  the  sides,  to  which  are  belayed 
the  sheets  and  tacks  by  which  the  mainsail  and  the  fore- 
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sail  are  extended:  a  kevel.  —  Kevel-heads  are  the  ends | 
of  certain  t«>p  timbers  which,  projecting  above  the  ordi¬ 
nary  line  of  gunwale,  form  bitts  round  which  ropes  can 
be  made  fast. 

I(ew,a  village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  Surrey, on  the! 
S.  bank  of  the  Thames,  7  m.  W.  of  London.  Hero  is  A  . 
palace,  a  residence  of  the  English  niouurchs,  and  the 
famous  Kew  Gardens,  comprising  205  acres,  and  open  to  i 
the  public. 

KcwAH'ktun,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Washington  co.,  about  6  miles  N.  of  West  Beud  ; 
po'i.  of  township  about  1,056. 

Kewanee',  in  Illinois.  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Henry  co.,  about  3 2  m.  N.E.  of  Galesburg;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  about  2,000. 

KeWAltiiee,  (i’Moa'ttA’,)  in  Wisconsin,  a  small  river 
flowing  into  Lake  Michigan  from  Kewaunee  co. 


according  to  the  compass  of  the  instrument  to  which  it  Ktie'lftt«  or  Kelat,  a  fortified  city  of  Beloochistan.  of 

.  .  -  .  .  .  .  ....  i-i  :  .1 .  I.  1  I . ..  *1.a  ij 


belongs;  thus, one  containing  six  octaves  presents  forty- 
three  white  keys  aud  thirty  black  ;  the  black  keys  rep¬ 
resenting  the  sharps  aud  Hats,  and  the  white,  the  natu¬ 
ral  notes. 

Key'ed,  (keed,)  a.  Furnished  with  keys;  set  to  a  key, 
as  a  tune. 


which  it  is  the  cap.  It  belongs  to  the  British,  and  is 
situate  on  an  elevated  plain  abt.  250  in.  N.  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  240  S.  by  W.  of  Candahar.  Lat.  39°  1'  N., 
Lon.  65°  45'  K.  The  fortifications  are  strong,  but  the 
city,  generally  speaking,  is  a  meanly  built  place.  Manuf. 
Unimportant.  P<p.  Estimated  at  20.000 


lie  v -liole,  n.  An  aperture  in  the  door  or  lock  through  K  tier 'soil,  or  Chkkson,  a  S.  govt,  ol  European  Russia, 

..  .1...  if  „1 _  .  f  *t.„  U„...  1. ..t  .........  vil-AM 


which  the  key  is  put. 

Key '-note,  n.  ( Mus .)  See  Key. 

Key  Port,  in  N.  Jer .,  a  p.-vill.  of  Monmouth  co.,  on 
Raritan  Bay,  22  m.  S.S.W.  of  N.  Y.  Large  part  of  the 
business  portion  destroyed  by  fire,  Sept.  22,  1877. 

Keys,  or  Key  us,  n.  '{Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  guardian, 
warden,  or  keeper. 

Keys'l>iir$;\  in  Illinois ,  a  village  of  Pike  co.,  about  77 
W.  by  S.  of  Springfield. 


—An  E.  co.,  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan  :  area,  abt.  460  Keyslmrg.  in  Kentucky ,  a  village  of  Logan  co.,  about 


sip  m.  Rivers.  Kewaunee  and  Red  rivers.  Cap.  Ke¬ 
waunee.  I+)p.  (1870),  10,281. 

— A  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  Kewaunee  co.,  on 
Like  Michigan,  about  27  ui.  E.  ofGreeu  Bay;  j>op.  of 
township  about  1.200. 

Kewee’naw.  in  Michigan,  an  extreme  N.  co.,  washed 
on  all  sides  but  the  S  YV.  by  Lake  Superior;  area,  about 
330  sq.  m.  Rivers,  small  and  unimportant.  Surface , 
hilly;  soil,  not  very  fertile.  Min.  Copper  and  iron  in 
abundance.  This  tract,  while  forming  a  part  of  Hough¬ 
ton  co.,  was  called  Keweenaw  Point,  a  name  still  fre¬ 
quently  given  to  the  entire  peninsula,  though  properly 
applicable  only  to  the  extreme  N.E.  part.  Cap.  Eagle 
River.  Pbp.  (1870;,  4,206. 

Keweenaw  Buy*  ke-wePnaw.)  an  inlet  of  Lake  Su¬ 
perior,  between  Keweenaw  Point  and  Houghtou  co.  It 
is  about  30  m.  in  length:  greatest  width  12  in. 

Iiex,  n.  A  dry  stalk  of  hemlock;  kecksy. 

Key. (ki.)n.  [AS  cteg.  from  cwjgien,  to  shut  up ;  allied 
to  Gr.  kliis,  a  key,  from  kleio,  to  close;  Lat.  clavis,  from 
clawlo,  to  shut ;  Fr.  cl*/.]  An  instrument  for  shutting 
and  opening  a  lock.  See  Lock.  —  An  instrument  by 
which  something  is  screwed  or  turned:  as,  the  key  of  a 
watch.  —  An  index,  or  that  which  serves  to  explain 


160  m.  N.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Keysport,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  on 
I  the  Kaskuskiu  River,  about  12  m.  above  Carlyle. 

Key '-Stone,  n,  (Arch.)  The  stone  placed  at  the  top 
or  vertex  of  au  arch  to  bind  the  two  sweeps  together. ; 
In  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  orders  it  is  merely  a  plain  stone  i 
projecting  a  little;  in  the  Ionic,  it  is  cut  and  waved 
somewhat  like  consoles;  and  in  the  Corinthian  and 
Composite  orders,  it  is  a  console  ornamented  with  sculp- 1 
ture.  In  making  an  arch,  the  length  of  the  key-stone, 
or  thickness  of  the  archivolt  at  top,  is  allowed  by  the] 
best  architects  to  be  about  one-fifteenth  or  one-sixteenth  | 
of  the  span.  —  See  Arch. 

Key  stone.  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-office  of  McLeod  co 

Keystone,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 

Keystone,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-office  of  Perry  co. 


ou  the  NV.  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  between  the  rivers 
Dniester  on  the  W.,  and  Dnieper  on  the  E.  Area,  28,305 
sq.  ni.  Besides  the  great  boundary  rivers,  already  speci¬ 
fied.  it  is  divided  into  two  not  very  unequal  portions  by 
the  Bug.  Surface.  In  the  N.  part,  K.  is  undulating 
aud  covered  with  immense  forests;  but  elsewhere  it 
consists  mostly  of  au  immense  steppe,  without  trees, 
and  covered  w  ith  gra>s  the  height  of  a  man.  Generali}’, 
the  soil  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bug  is  decidedly  more 
fertile  than  that  on  the  E.  side.  Prod.  Agriculture  is 
little  practised. —  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  forming 
the  chief  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  Among  the  horned 
cattle,  buffaloes  are  common.  Manuf.  Leather,  tallow, 
candles,  and  cloth.  The  commerce  of  the  govt,  centres 
entirely  at  Odessa  and  Kherson,  and  is  very  extensive. 
Pop.  1,331,992. 

Kherson,  cap.  of  the  above  govt.,  is  seated  on  an  eminence 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  abt.  60  in.  to  the  N. 
of  Kinburn  Fort,  at  the  entrance  to  tin-  festuary  of  that 
river.  It  was  founded  in  1778.  fortified  in  1780,  and  is 
divided  into  4  dists. ;  the  citadel,  the  admiralty,  and  the 
Greek  and  military  suburbs.  The  cathedral  contain* 
the  tomb  of  Prince  Potemkin  (7.  r.),  the  powerful  favor¬ 
ite  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  A  monument  is  also 
erected  to  the  memory  of  John  Howard  (7.  r.),  the  Eng¬ 
lish  philanthropist,  who  d.  here  in  1790.  Ejcp._  Hemp, 


Keys'ville,  ill  California ,  a  post-village  of  Tulare  co.,  corn,  cordage,  timber,  tallow,  wool.  Pop.  42,167. 


cipher;  that  which  serves  to  explaiu  auythiug  difficult  key.  —  Ogdvie. 


about  80  m.  S.S.E.  of  Visalia 
Keysville,  in  Virginia ,  a  post- village  of  Charlotte  co., 
about  73  m.  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Keytesville,  ( keets'vil ,)  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  and 
township,  cap.  of  Chariton  co.,  about  90  m.  N.W.  of 
Jefferson  City;  pop.  of  tuw’iiship  about  1,752. 

Key  -  way,  n.  {Mech.)  The  mortise  made  to  receive  a 


to  be  understood. 

( Hot.)  Same  as  Samara.  7.  v. 

{Arch.)  A  piece  of  wood  let  into  the  back  of  another, 
in  the  contrary  direction  of  the  grain,  to  preserve  the 
last  from  warping.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  por¬ 
tion  of  lime  and  hair  rendering  that  forces  its  way  be¬ 
tween  the  joints  of  the  laths,  in  plasterer's  w’ork,  and 
serves  to  uphold  the  body  of  the  work. 

{Mach.)  A  wedge-shaped  piece  of  wood  or  other  mate¬ 
rial,  which  is  driven  into  a  mortise  or  seat  prepared  for 
it.  in  order  to  fix  the  parts  of  a  machine  firmly  together ; 
a  jib  —  Worcester. 

{Carffentry.)  The  board  of  a  floor  w’hich  is  last  laid 
dow’u.  • 

( Mus.)  A  certain  fundamental  sound  or  tone  to  which 
the  whole  of  a  piece  must  have  a  certain  bearing,  and 
with  which  it  usually  begins,  and  always  ends.  There 
are  only  two  principal  keys,  viz,  the  major,  or  that  of 
C,  and  the  minor,  or  that  of  A.  From  these  two  natural 
keys  are  deduced  all  the  oth>*r  keys  in  which  we  employ 
flats  aud  sharps.  The  key  in  music  is  the  same  as  the 
subject  in  an  oration;  in  the  latter,  some  principal 
person  or  thing,  to  which  the  discourse  is  referable,  is 
always  kept  in  view;  so  in  every  regular  piece  of  music, 
there  is  one  fundamental  note,  viz.,  the  key-note ,  by 
which  all  the  rest  are  regulated,  and  with  which  the 
piece  begins  and  ends.  Again,  as  in  an  oration  there  may 
be  several  distinct  articles  which  refer  to  different  sub¬ 
jects,  at  the  same  time  having  a  visible  connection  with 
the  principal  subject,  so  in  a  musical  composition  there 
may  be  several  keys  to  which  the  different  parts  belong, 
but  they  must  all  be  under  the  influence  of,  and  have  a 
sensible  connection  with  the  principal  key. — -The  term 
is  also  applied  to  one  of  those  movable  projecting  levers, 
of  ivory  or  wood,  which  are  placed  on  the  key-board  of 
all  such  instruments  as  the  pianoforte,  organ,  or  har¬ 
monium,  Ac.,  to  receive  the  fingers  of  the  performer. 

{Her.)  A  common  heraldic  bearing  in  the  insignia  of 
sees  and  religious  houses,  particularly  such  as  are  under 
the  patronage  of  St.  Peter.  Two  keys  in  saltire  are  fre' 
que  ~ 

or  linked  tog< -  _  . 

are  placed  side  by  side,  the  wards  away  from  each  other. 
In  secular  heraldry,  keys  sometimes  denote  office  in  the 
state. 

( Theol .)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Power  of 
the  Ket/s  denotes  metaphorically  the  power  by  the  Pope, 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  to  inflict  spiritual  punishment,  or 
to  absolve  of  it,  founded  upon  the  saying  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  Peter:  “I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven.”  (Matt.  xvi.  29.) 

The.  key  of  a  country  is  a  pass,  strait,  or  fortress 
whose  possession  gives  the  control  of  a  country. 

— [  l*at.  cautes,  a  cliff:  Fr.  cayes ;  Sp.  cayo]  A  ledge  of 
rocks  near  the  surface  of  the  water ;  a  general  name 
given  to  the  islets  and  reefs  in  the  Gulf  ot  Mexico  and 
W.  Indies.  See  Byhamas,  Florida  Keys,  Key  West,  and 
the  names  having  the  prefix  Cayo. 

— [Old  Fr.  7 uai;  Ger.  kai,  from  L.  Lat.  kaia.]  Same  as 
Quay,  7.  r. 

Key,  v.  a. 

..t  w ood  or  iron. 

Key  stur.  n.  Money  paid  for  lying  at  the  key  or  qua}. 

Key-board,  n.  (M  is.)  A  name  applied  to  that  por¬ 
tion  of  a  pianoforte,  organ,  harmonium,  &c.,  upon  which 
those  pieces  of  wood  or  ivory,  called  keys,  by  means  of 
which  the  sounds  are  produced,  are  placed,  ihe  ke>- 
Ooard  of  a  pianoforte  presents  various  numbers  01  keys, 


Key  West,  ill  Florida,  the  most  W.of  the  Pine  Islands 
in  the  Florida  Keys,  about  60  m.  S.W.  of  Cape  Sable. 
It  has  an  area  of  about  4  sq.  in.,  and  forms  a  part  of 
Monroe  co.  It  is  of  coral  formation,  with  an  elevation 
of  about  20  feet  above  the  sea,  and  lias  little  available 
soil.  It  contains  the  city  of  Key  West.  The  present 
name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish  Cayo  Ileuso ,  the 
Bone  Island.  There  is  a  light  house  on  Whitehead’s 
Point  at  the  S  W.  extremity  of  the  island,  exhibiting  a 
fixed  light  83 feet  above  sea-level ;  Lat.  2-1°  32'  58”  N.. 
Lon.  81°  48'  7'  W.  —  The  town  of  Key  West,  near  the 
N.W.  part  of  the  island,  had  in  187S  a  pop.  of  aht.  10,000, 
and  has  an  excellent  harbor,  with  about  25  teet  water. 
A  safe  passage,  about  60  m.  in  length,  leads  by  K.  W. 
from  the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  has  12 
feet  water  at  ebb-tide,  and  vessels  from  the  N.  bound  for 
New  Orleans  or  Mobile,  or  from  the  latter  for  the  former, 
avoid  the  delay  and  danger  of  the  more  W.  passage 
round  the  Tortugas.  Owing  to  the  fiequent  accidents 
to  shipping  from  straudiug  on  the  banks  and  reefs  in 
this  dangerous  vicinity,  the  U.  8.  govt,  have  organized 
an  establishment  at  K.  W.  for  the  assistance  of  ships  in 
distress,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  an  admiralty  court  for 
the  adjudication  of  claims  for  salvage.  Ot  late  years,  a 
large  business  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  has  been 
established.  A  line  of  steamers  touch  here  en  route  for 
Havana. 

Klialiff.  n.  See  Caliph. 

Kli;il  kns  Country,  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  N.  part 
of  Mongolia;  Lat.  between  47°  and  53°  N.,  Lon.  9(P  and 
112°  E.,  having  on  the  N.  Siberia,  and  W.  Turkistnn. 
The  surface  is  mostly  mountainous,  but  there  are  also 
vast  and  fertile  plains.  In  the  S.  it  comprises  part  of 
the  desert  of  Gobi.  'Hie  Yenisei,  Selenga,  and  OrKleon 
rivers  rise  in  this  region,  and  it  also  contains  man} 
large  lakes,  the  principal  being  Oebs  Nor.  It  is  divided 
into  4  khanats,  governed  by  native  chiefs,  tributary  to 
the  Chinese.  Cap.  Oorga.  The  inhabitants  are  Mongol 
Tartars.  Pop.  unknown. 

K  liiiinsin.  n.  A  hot  wind.  See  Kamsin. 

■ntlmiTw  and* the  keys  aresometimes  interlac'd  Khan,  (kin,)  n.  A  Tartar  word  signifying  sovereign  or 
linked*  together  at  the  bows  it./,  rings,.  Keys  indorsed  *,1*  .It  »  SM&SRESS& 


Central  Asia,  and  is  — 
tan.  It  was  first  assumed  by  Jenghis  when  he  became 
supreme  ruler  of  the  Mongols  ami  Tartars.  In  Persia 
the  word  is  used  in  a  more  extended  sense,  being  applied 
to  governors  of  provinces  and  officers  of  a  certain  rank. 
Khan  is  also  the  Turkish  name  for  a  caravansary,  a  place 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  See  Caravansary. 

Khanate.  KIi»n*it,».  The  jurisdiction  or  the  coun- 
try  governed  by  a  khan.  . 

Kliar'koir,  a  govt,  of  European  Russia,  having  N 
Tchernigoff  and  K-mrsk.on  tin*  E.  Voronetz,  and  on  the 
W  Pult-awa.  Area,  20,931  sq  m.  Surface ,  flat;  soil , 
very  fertile,  with  nearly  470,000  dessiatines  of  forests. 
Rivers.  The  D'Uietz.  Orkol.  Vorskla,  and  others ;  none 
of  which  are  navigable.  Prod.  Great  quantities  of 
grain  are  raised,  besides  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  hops,  and 
potatoes.  The  govt  is  also  prolific  in  cattle.  Manuf. 
Leather  and  liquors.  Ry.  1,590,9*26. 


To  fasten  with  a  key  or  wedge-shaped  piece  |  Kharkove,  the  cap^the “$! 

verity, ’and  has  a  thriving  commerce.  Pop.  o9,908. 
Kliaibooin.  in  Africa.  See  page  1422. 
Khatmandeo',  Catmandoo,  or  Kathmaro.  the  cap¬ 
ital  town  of  Nepaul,  in  a  mountainous  region,  about 
145  m.  N.N.W.  of  l’atna;  Lat.  -'7°  42'  N.,  Lon.  8o°  lo 
E.  Pop  50,000. 
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Ktiilaut,n  A  robe  ol  honor.  (India.) 

Klii  va,  (anc.  Charasmia,)  an  independent  khunat 
of  Turkestan,  in  Central  Asia,  extending  between  36° 
and  44°  N.  Lat.,  and  52°  aud  04°  E.  Lon  ,  having  E  the 
Karakalpaek  territories  and  Bokhara.  8.  Afghanistan 
and  the  Persian  prov.  of  Kiiorassan,  \V.  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  N.  the.  Kirghiz  Steppe  and  the  Sea  of  Aral. 
The  Oxus  is  the  principal  river.  The  surface,  climate, 
and  products  are  much  the  same  as  in  Bokhara,  (7.  r.) 
Wheat,  barley,  millet,  seramunt,  lentils,  fruits,  linseed, 
cotton,  benip,  flax,  rice,  &c ,  are  grown.  The  vine 
thrives  well,  but.  the  inhabitants  being  strict  Moham¬ 
medans,  little  wine  is  made.  Many  of  the  fruits  are 
good,  and  the  melons  are  excellent  Horned  cattle  are 
few;  sheep  and  goats  are  much  more  numerous,  their 
flesh,  with  that  of  the  horses,  forming  the  elder  animal 
food  of  the  people.  Agriculture  and  cattle-rearing  oc¬ 
cupy  the  balk  of  the  settled  population.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants,  consisting  chiefly  of  Usbecks  and  Turcomans,  are 
simply  a  race  of  nomad  savages,  or  barbarous  banditti. 
(See  Travels  in  Central  Asia ,  by  A.  Yambery,  8vo., 
London,  1864.)  Aug.  1873,  after  a  war  between  A",  and 
Russia,  the  latter  annexed  all  that  part  of  A',  from 
the  right  hank  of  the  Amu  Darya  (Oxus)  river,  and 
slavery  was  abolished  in  the  entire  country,  and  the 
Khan  of  K.  compelled  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  §1,370,- 
000.  This  acquisition  is  called  Amu  Darya  Rayon. 

Khiva,  a  town  of  Central  Asia,  cap.  of  the  above  khanat, 
in  a  fertile  plain  near  the  Oxus,  290  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Boekbara,  and  720  S.S.E.  of  Orenburg,  on  the  high¬ 
road  between  these  two  places.  Trade,  formerly 
slaves,  for  which  it  was  the  largest  market  in  Turkes¬ 
tan.  Pop.  estimated,  in  1877,  at  25,000. 

li hirer.  See  Cambodia. 

KI,o  i.  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  Azerlujan,  and  cap.  of  a 
district  70  m.  N.W.  of  Tabreez.  It  is  situate  011  a  trib¬ 
utary  of  tlie  Kur.  about  2.7  m  N.  of  the  lake  of  Ur- 
miali,  and  is  a  handsome,  \>  ell-built  town,  in  much  bet¬ 
ter  repair  titan  most  others  in  Persia.  A  large  and 
handsome  bazaar,  with  a  caravansary,  furnishes  ample 
accommodation  to  the  merchants  who  carry  on  a  con¬ 
siderable  trade  with  Turkey  and  E.  Persia,  l’op.  Es¬ 
timated  at  30,000. 

Khort'jeml.atown  of  Central  Asia,  in  Independent 
Turkestan,  khanat  of  Khokan.  near  its  W.  extremity, 
on  the  Jaxartes,  90  nt.  W.  ol  Khokan,  and  said  to  be  tts 
populous  as  that  city,  or  Samarcaud,  from  which  it  is 
150  nt.  N.E.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  wet  ditches, 
and  intersected  by  canals.  Manuf.  Coarse  cotton  goods. 
K.  is  the  station  at  which  the  caravans  entering  the 
khanat  from  Bokhara  pay  toll.  Pop.  25.000. 

Khokan',  or  Ferghana,  an  independent  khanat  ot 
Turkestan,  in  Central  Asia,  between  Lat.  40°  and  4» 
N  and  Lon.  67c  and  75°  E. ;  having  N.  the  Kirghiz 
Steppe  E  and  S.E.  Chinese  Turkestan,  S.  the  table¬ 
land  of  Pan.ere  and  Bokhara,  and  W.  the  desert  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Karakalpake.  den.  Desc.  K.  is,  for  the  most 
part,  mountainous,  comprising  a  portion  of  the  region 
which  forms  the  W.  wall  of  the  great  table-land  of  t. 
Asia  The  Jaxartes  ( Silicon),  which  rises  not  far  beyond 
the  E.  boundary,  traverses  it  E.and  \1  .about  its  centre, 
watering  many  fertile  tracts  A.  is  divided  into  eight 
provs.  or  districts  Great  extremes  ot  c  .mate  are  ex¬ 
perienced  at  different  seasons.  Tlie  products  are  ve.y 
similar  to  those  of  the  countries  to  the  b.  and  W.  1  his 
khunat  has  ft  greater  extent  of  cultivable  ftt»o  pastille 
land  than  Bokhara.  In  the  8..  corn  and  fruits,  espe¬ 
cially  grapes  and  melons,  grow  in  great  perfection.  1  U  s 
was  the  patrimonial  kingdom, .f  tie-  Emperor  Baber,  who 
celebrates  in  lively  terms  its  beauty  and  fertility.  Cot¬ 
ton  and  the  mulberry  are  articles  of  constant  culture, 
silk  being  the  chief  staple,  and  one  for  whicli  K.  is  la- 
mous.  The  pastures  of  tlie  Jaxartes  are  excellent;  sheep 
art*  the  principal  live-stock,  and  wool  is  an  important 
product.  The  camel,  horse,  and  ass  are  extensively 
used;  aud  horse-flesh  is 
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Game  is  very  plentiful.  Coal,  iron,  copper,  jasper,  and 
lapis  lazuli  are  tliu  chief  mineral  products.  After  agri¬ 
culture,  and  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  silk-worms,  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  people  is  the  manufacture  of 
embroidered  silks  and  cotton  goods.  The  inhabitants 
are  mostly  Usbeeks;  to  which  race,  as  in  Bokhara  and 
Khiva,  the  khan  belongs.  In  religion  they  are  fanati¬ 
cal  Moslems.  Govern  ment  despotic.  Pop.  estimated  in 
1875  from  600,000  to  960,000.  Hist.  Baber,  the  conqueror 
of  Hindustan,  was  B.  in  K.,  he  ascended  the  throne  of 
Ferghana  in  1494.  K  abounds  with  localities  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  history  ofTchinghiz  Khan  and  Timour  the 
Great.  In  1875  K.  was  annexed  to  Russia,  under  name 
of  Ferghana.  See  Khokand  by  Fedtchenko.  (1875.)! 

Khokan,  a  city  of  Central  Asia,  cap.  of  above  khanat, 
and  seat  of  its  govt.,  on  the  Jaxartes,  280  m.  N.  E.  otj 
Samarcand,  and  about  the  same  N.  \V.  of  Caskgar. 
Pop.  estimated,  1875,  at  75,000. 

KI10I00111',  Khulm,  or  Tash-Kukgh\n,  a  walled  town 
of  the  khanat  of  Koondooz,  i n  Central  Asia,  on  the 
Ivholoom,  a  tributary  of  the  Oxus,  40  m.  E.  by  S.  of 
Balkh,  and  68  W.  by  S.  of  Koondooz.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  Tadjiks  and  Usbeeks.  It  is  a  place  of  con¬ 
siderable  trade  Pop.  Estimated  at  10,000. 

Kli  oii'snr,  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  Irak-Adjimi,  82  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Ispahan;  Lat.  30°  7'  N.,  Lon.  50°  26'  E. 
Prod.  Fruit.  7b/?.  Estimated  at  12,000. 

Khotan',  or  Illiisi,  a  town  of  Chinese  Turkestan, 
prov.  Yarkand,  on  the  high-road  between  that  city  and 
Lassa,  260  in.  E  S.E.  of  the  former ;  Lat.  37°  10'  N.,  Lon. 
about  78°  E.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Usbeeks,  and  is 
a  place  of  considerable  size,  being  the  station  of  a  Chi¬ 
nese  governor  and  garrison.  Manuf.  Silk  fabrics, 
leather,  and  paper.  Pop.  Unknown. 

Ktiot'hali.  n.  [Arab.]  A  particular  form  of  prayer  used 
by  the  Mohammedans  at  the  commencement  of  public 
worship  iu  the  great  mosques  on  Friday,  at  noon.  It  was 
originally  performed  by  the  prophet  himself,  and  by  his 
successors,  up  to  a.  d.  906.  At  that  time  Mohammed 
VIII.  appointed  special  ministers  for  the  purpose,  and 
that  arrangement  has  been  adhered  to  ever  since.  The 
khotbah  consists  of  a  confession  of  faith  in  the  Moham¬ 
medan  religion,  and  a  general  petition  for  its  success. 
It  is  divided  into  two  portions,  between  which  the  offi¬ 
ciating  priest  makes  a  considerable  pause,  which  is  re¬ 
garded  by  the  worshippers  as  the  most  solemn  part  of 
the  ceremony.  The  sultan  of  Turkey  has  always  con¬ 
sidered  it  one  of  his  chief  prerogatives  to  have  his  name 
inserted  in  the  K. 

K  Ini /is  tan.  or  Kuzistan',  a  prov.  of  Persia,  in  Lat. 
30°  and  37°  V  N..  Lon.  47°  45'  and  51°  E.  The  N.E.  por¬ 
tion  is  hill}';  the  S.W.  is  mostly  composed  of  level  plains, 
which  are  flooded  during  the  rainy  season,  changing  to 
an  arid  waste  in  summer.  Prod.  The  usual  eastern 
cereals,  also  silk,  cotton,  and  indigo. 

Iihy'ber  Pass.  See  Afreedis  and  Jelalabad. 

K  hy'crpoor,  or  Kliy'erptir,  a  town  of  Ilindo- 
stan,  in  Scinde,  15  m.  E.  of  the  Indus;  Lat.  27°  30'  N., 
Lon.  68°  48'  E. ;  pop  1 6,500. 

Ki.  or  Key  Islands,  in  the  Malay  archipelago;  Lat. 
6°  S .,  Lon.  133°  E.  Prod.  Timber,  tortoise-shell,  and 
coooanut  oil.  Pop.  10,000. 

Kiaklitn.  or  Kiaclita,  ( lee-alc'ta ,)  a  town  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  govt,  and  prov.  Irkutsk,  within  the  Siberian 
frontier,  on  a  river  of  same  name,  a  tributary  of  the 
Selenga;  Lat.  50°  20'  N.,  Lon.  106°  35'  E.  The  Russians 
here  exchange  furs,  sheep,  and  lambs.  It  is  the  centre 
of  all  the  trade  carried  on  between  the  Russian  and 
Chinese  empires.  The  great  fair  is  held  in  December, 
when  merchants  flock  thither  from  every  part  of  the 
Russian  empire.  They  bring  cloths,  furs,  beavers,  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Morocco  leather;  and  receive  in  exchange  nan¬ 
keens,  silk  stuffs,  tea,  rhubarb,  &c.  Pop.  abt.  10,000. 

Kiamit  iu.  (ki-a-mish'e-a,)  in  Texas,  a  village  of  Red 
River  co.,  on  Red  River,  abt.  35  m.  N.N.W.  of  Clarksville. 

Kiumitiu  River,  in  Texas,  enters  Red  River  in  Red 
River  co. 

Kian^'-Kp.  a  prov.  of  China,  bet.  Lat.  24°  and  30°  N.. 
Lon.  113°  20'  ami  118°  30'  E.  Prod.  Hemp,  grass-cloth, 
porcelain,  iron,  tin,  lead,  and  gold.  Pop.  34,000,000. 

Kiaiiji'-Soo.  a  maritime  prov.  of  China,  between  prov. 
Ho-nan,  Shan-tung.  Gan-hway,  and  Tche-kiang,  having 
also  on  the  E.  the  Yellow  Sea;  Lat.  bet.  31°  and  35°  N., 
Lon.  116°  and  122°  E.  Surface  level,  and  highly  culti¬ 
vated.  Pop.  41,000.000. 

Ki'aiitone,  iu  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Chau¬ 
tauqua  co.;  pop.  in  1870,  539. 

Kib'l>al,or  Kib  bit*,  n.  (Milting.)  An  iron  bucket, 
in  which  the  ore  is  raised  from  mines.  —  Weale. 

Kibe,  n.  [From  Ger.  kerb,  a  notch]  An  ulcerated 
chilblain;  a  chap  in  the  heel  caused  by  cold. 

Kib<k<l'.  a.  Troubled  with  kibes;  as,  kibed  heels. 

Kib'liiiifS.  n.  pi.  A  name  given  in  Newfoundland  to 
parts  of  small  fish  used  for  bait. 

Ki'by,  a.  Having  kibes;  troubled  with  kibes. 

Kirk,  v.  a.  [Sp.  enrear,  from  Lat.  calcar?,  to  tread  upon, 
from  cala ,  the  heel.]  To  strike  with  the  foot. 

— v.  n.  To  practise  striking  with  the  foot  or  feet;  to 
thrust  out  the  foot  or  feet  with  violence,  either  in  wan¬ 
tonness,  resistance,  anger,  or  contempt ;  to  manifest 
opposition  ;  as,  to  kick  against  oppression. 

— n.  A  blow  with  the  foot  or  feet;  a  striking  or  thrust 
of  the  foot. 

Kit'kapoo',  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Peoria  co., 
about  12  m.  N.W.  of  Peoria. 

Kickapoo.  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Leavenworth 
co.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  5  ni.  above  Leaven¬ 
worth. 

Kirk  a  poo.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Vernon  co.,  on  the  Kickapoo  River,  about  12  m.  S.E. 
of  Viroqua;  pop.  of  township  about  1,200. 


Kickapoo'  Crock,  in  Illinois ,  enters  Salt  Creek  in 

Logan  co. 

Kickapoo  Creek,  in  Texas ,  enters  the  Neelies 
River  in  Henderson  co. 

Kickapoo  River,  in  Wisconsin,  enters  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  River  about  18  in.  above  its  mouth. 

Kick'er,  n.  A  person  wdio,  or  animal  which,  kicks. 

Kick'iii^*,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  kicks. 

Kick'sliaw.  n.  [Corrupted  from  Fr.  quelguc  chose , 
something.]  Something  fantastical  or  uncommon,  or 
something  that  has  no  particular  name. 

(Cooking  )  A  dish  so  changed  by  cooking  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  known;  an  entree;  a  salmi,  Ac. 

Ki<l,  n.  [Goth,  gaitei  ;  Ger.  kitze;  Gr.  aix,  aigos,  from 
aisso,  to  dart,  to  spring.J  A  young  goat.  —  A  bundle 
of  heath  or  furze.  —  A  child.  (Vulgar.) 

— v.  n.  To  bring  forth  kids. 

Kitlfl,  William.  See  page  1422. 

Kid'der,  n.  One  who  engrosses  corn  or  other  mer¬ 
chandise  to  enhance  its  value. 

Kidder,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Carbon  co. ; 
pop.  about  1.600. 

K  iddermin'Kler,  an  important  manufacturing  town 
of  England,  co.  Worcester,  on  the  Stour,  4  m.  above  its 
junction  with  the  Severn  ;  13  m.  N.  of  Worcester,  and 
16  W.S.W.  of  Birmingham.  K.  is  principally  noted  for 
its  carpets,  which  have  been  manufactured  there  siuce 
1735.  Pop.  11.000. 

Kid  die.  Kid  el.  n.  [L.  Lat.  kidellus.]  A  weir  or 
dam  in  a  river  to  catch  fish. 

Kid  tlow,  ».  (Zobl.)  A  name  of  the  Guillemot.  See 
Urin.e. 

Kidd  vi lie.  in  Kentucky ,  a  post-village  of  Clark  co., 
about  55  m.  E.S. E.  of  Frankfort. 

Kidd'ville,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Ionia  co., 
on  Flat  River,  about  6  m.  S.E  of  Greenville. 

Kidd  vi  lie,  in  Missoun,  a  post-office  of  Sullivan  co. 

Kiri'cl,  n.  See  Kiddle. 

Kid  1  i  ii  n.  [Dim.  of  kid  ]  A  young  kid. 

Kidnap*  w.  a.  [Kid,  contracted  from  Ger.  kind,  a 
child,  and  nap  or  nab ,  to  catch,  to  steal;  Sw.  nappa,  to 
catch.]  To  steal,  as  a  child  ;  to  steal,  as  a  human  being, 
man,  woman,  or  child;  or  to  seize  and  forcibly  carry 
away  any  person  w  hatsoever  from  his  own  country  or 
state  into  another. 

Kid'napper.  n.  One  wdio  steals  or  forcibly  carries 
away  a  human  being;  a  man-stealer. 

Kid'ntippiiisr,  n.  (Law.)  The  forcible  abduction  and 
conveying  away  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  from  their 
own  country,  and  sending  them  to  another.  It  is  an 
offence  at  common  law,  punishable  l»y  fine  and  impris¬ 
onment,  and  formerly  also  by  pillory.  According  to  the 
Jewish  law,  “  He  that  stealeth  a  man  and  selleth  him, 
or  if  he  he  found  in  his  hand,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death,”  (Exod.  xxi.  16.)  By  the  civil  law,  likewise,  the 
offence  of  spiriting  aw  ay  and  stealing  men  and  children, 
called  plagium,  was  punishable  with  death. 

Kid'ney,  n  [Of  uncertain  etymol.J  ( Anat .)  The  name 
of  a  double  gland  having  for  its  office  the  secretion  of  the 
urine  The  form  of  the  K.  resembles  that  of  a  French 
bean,  its  average  length  being  from  4  to  inches, 
its  breadth  2  inches,  and  its  thickness  1  inch.  The  two 
kidneys  are  situated  in  the  lumbar  region,  one  on  each  | 
side  of  the  spine,  on  a  level  with  the  last  two  dorsal  and  j 
the  first  two  lumbar  vertebrae;  they  are  of  a  brownish-! 
red  color,  flattened  from  before  backwards,  and  grooved 
on  the  interior  border  for  the  great  vessels.  They  are 
covered  by  a  thin,  firm,  transparent  cellular  envelope, 
and  internally  are  composed  of  two  substances,  —  an 
exterior  or  cortical,  and  an  interior  or  medullary.  The 
cortical  substance  is  the  seat  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
secretory  process,  and  is  made  up  of  a  great  number  of 
ttriuiferons  tubes,  much  convoluted,  and  inorculating 
with  ea«-h  other, 
and  lined  with 
epithelial  cells  of 
a  spheroidal  and 
projecting  form. 

Scattered  through 
the  plexus  formed 
by  these  tubes  and 
the  blood-vessels, 
are  dark  points, 
which  have  been 
called  corpora 
Ma  Ipigh  i  an  a , 
from  their  discov¬ 
erer.  These  last 
are  convoluted 
masses  of  minute 
blood-vessels  in¬ 
cluded  in  flask¬ 
like  dilations  of 
the  uriniferous 
tubes,  forming  a 
close  relation  be¬ 
tween  thocirculat- 
ing  and  secreting 
systems.  The  me¬ 
dullary  substance 
is  composed  prin¬ 
cipally  of  tubes 
passing  nearly 
straight  inward  to 
the  central  recep¬ 
tacle  of  the  secre¬ 
tion.  Both  sub¬ 
stances  are  imbed¬ 
ded  in  interlacing 
fibres,  most  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  medullary.  %The  K.  are  well  supplied  with 


Fig.  1478. 

VERTICAL  SECTION  OF  THE  KTDVF.Y. 
a,  supra  renal  capsule  ;  h  h,  cortical  sub¬ 
stance  of  kidney  ;  cc,  medullary  suhstance 
of  kidney:  eee.  the  sinus  or  pelvis;  /,  the 
ureter,  proceeding  to  the  bladder. 
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blood-vessels  and  nerves,  in  accordance  with  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  their  function.  The  renal  arteries  come  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  aorta,  and  the  large  veins  terminate  in 
the  vena  cava.  The  nerves  come  from  the  renal  plexus. 
The  renal  arteries  divide,  soon  alter  entering  the  organs, 
into  minute  twigs,  which  pierce  the  capsule  ot  the  Mal¬ 
pighian  tufts.  From  the  convolutions  of  these  tufts 
arise  the  efferent  vessels,  which  surround  the  uriniferous 
tube*  and  from  which  the  renal  veins  arc  formed;  and 
thus  the  urinary  secretion  is  produced  from  blood  which 
has  passed  through  the  Malpighian  capillaries.  The 
uriniferous  tubes  end  in  a  number  of  conical  bundles 
pointing  towards  t lie  interior,  and  are  there  embraced 
by  membranous  ducts  proceeding  to  the  central  reser¬ 
voir  or  pelvis  of  tiie  K.,  from  which  arises  the  ureter, 
the  membranous  tube  which  conducts  the  renal  secre¬ 
tion  of  the  bladder. 

(Med.)  The  kidneys  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  dan¬ 
gerous  and  painful  diseases,  arising  from  various  causes. 
They  may  be  arranged  in  two  distinct  classes,  —  those 
which  are  the  result  of  some  cause  acting  locally,  as 
calculi,  retention  of  urine,  or  a  blow  on  the  loins;  and 
those  which  are  the  result  ot  a  constitutional  cause  act¬ 
ing  upon  the  kidney  by  inducing  an  abnormal  condition 
of  the  blood.  (For  disease  of  the  K.  arising  from  renal 
calculi,  see  Calculus.)  In  retention  of  urine,  the  ureter, 
pelvis,  and  infundibula  become  much  dilated,  and  the 
cortical  substance  expanded  and  lobular  on  the  surface. 
The  mucous  membrane  frequently  becomes  ulcerated, 
inflammatory  deposits  occur  in  the  substance  of  the 
A'.,  and  the  gland  is  destroyed  by  a  slow  atrophy,  or 
more  rapidly  by  suppurative  inflammation.  Both  K. 
are  usually  affected,  but  in  different  degrees.  Disease 
of  the  K.  from  external  violence  is  not  of  frequent  oc¬ 
currence.  Among  the  diseases  resulting  from  a  consti¬ 
tutional  cause  is  scrofulous  disease  of  the  K.,  which 
occurs  iu  the  form  of  small  scattered  deposits  of  tuber¬ 
cular  matter,  or  it  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  thick 
curdy  deposit,  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  large 
abscess.  Cancer  of  the  K.  is  a  disease  less  uncommon 
than  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be.  In  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  some  of  the  neighboring  parts  are  com¬ 
plicated.  in  one  or  other  of  which  the  disease  obviously 
originated.  Hydatids  are  occasionally  formed  in  the  K. 
They  are  generally  numerous  or  multiplied,  and  con¬ 
tained  in  a  mother-cyst,  which  frequently  acquires  a 
large  size,  forming  a  tumor  which  may  he  often  felt 
externally.  Inflammation  of  the  K.  (nephritis)  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  pain  in  the  lumbar  region, often  extending 
anteriorly  through  the  abdomen,  or  descending  to  the 
groin  and  testes,  with  retraction  of  the  latter,  disor¬ 
dered  state  of  the  urinary  secretion  and  excretion,  feb¬ 
rile  disturbance,  sometimes  numbness  of  the  thigh,  and 
nausea  or  vomiting.  The  whole  of  these  symptoms  are 
not  always  present,  except  in  some  of  the  more  sever© 
cases.  Inflammation  of  the  A'.,  like  other  inflammatory 
diseases,  results  from  cold  wet.  intemperance,  A'c. ;  and 
its  treatment  requires  to  f*e  very  active,  local  depletion 
by  leeches,  and  cupping,  being  freely  employed,  followed 
by  warm  fomentations. —  See  Bright’s  Disease. 

Kidncy-bcan.  n.  A  variety  of  the  bean,  shaped  liko 
a  kidney.  See  Phase*  >lus. 

Kidney-form.  or  Kid'nf.y-shaped,  a.  Formed  like  a 
kidney. 

Kicl'ron.  [Heb.,  the  turbid.]  The  brook,  or  winter- 
torrent,  which  flows  through  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
(as  it  is  now  called),  on  the  E.  side  of  Jerusalem.  The 
brook  A',  is  the  only  name  by  which  the  t'ulley  itself  is 
known  in  Scripture;  for  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  nor 
even  probable,  that  the  name  “  valley  of  Jehoshaphat” 


Fig.  1479. — Jerusalem  and  its  valleys,  from  the  south, 

(the  Kidron  vallej  opening  on  the  right,  and  Hinnnm  on  the  left.) 


in  Joel  (iii.  12)  was  intended  to  apply  to  this  valley.  The 
word  rendered  “brook”  (2  Sam.  xv.  23;  1  Kings  ii  37, 
Ac.)  may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  Wady 
meaning  a  stream  and  its  bed  or  valley,  or  properly  the 
valley  of  a  stream,  even  when  the  stream  is  dry.  The 
Septuagint,  Josephus,  and  the  Evangelists  ( John  xviii. 
1).  designate  it  a  storm  brook,  or  winter  torrent.  The 
brook  K.  derives  all  its  importance  from  its  vicinity  to 
the  Holy  City,  being  nothing  more  than  the  dry  bed  of 
of  a  winter  torrent,  bearing  marks  of  being  occasionally 
swept  over  by  a  large  volume  of  water.  No  stream  flow* 
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through  it,  except  during  tho  heavy  rains  of  winter, 
when  the  waters  descend  into  it  from  the  neighboring 
hills.  But  even  in  winter  there  is  no  constant  flow,  and 
the  resident  missionaries  assured  Dr.  Robinson  that  they 
had  not  during  several  years  seen  a  stream  running 
through  the  valley.  The  ravine  in  which  the  stream  is 
collected  takes  its  origin  above  a  mile  to  the  N.E.  of  the 
city.  This  ravine  deepens  as  it  proceeds,  and  forms  an 
angle  opposite  the  temple.  It  then  takes  a  S.E.  direc¬ 
tion,  and,  passing  between  the  village  of  Siloani  and  the 
city,  runs  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Dead  Sea,  through  a 
singularly  wild  gorge,  the  course  of  which  few  travellers  | 
have  traced.  It  is  in  this  ravine  that  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  Santa  Saba  is  situated. 

Kill  roil,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Coweta  co.,  abt.  I 
110  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Milledgeville. 

Kiri'roit*  in  Indian  Terr  it </•//,  a  village  and  missionary 
station  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

K  ie.  n.  pi.  [Cf.  Kbk.]  Kina. 

Kief,  in  Russia.  See  Kiev. 

KieTekill,  Keffekill,  n.  (Min.)  An  argillaceous 
mineral :  meerschaum. 

K  iel,  (feel,)  a  seaport-town  of  Prussia,  and  formerly  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Danish  duchy  of  Holstein,  oil  the  N  shore 
of  the  prov ,at  the  bottom  of  a  beautiful  bay,  and  at  the 
terminus  of  a  line  of  railroad  from  Hamburg.  Kiel  is 
handsome,  well  built,  and  thriving.  It  possesses  a 
flourishing  university,  founded  in  1065.  The  harbor  is 
safe,  and  has  water  sufficient  for  large  ships.  Since  its 
recent  acquisition  by  the  Prussian  govt.,  the  latter  has 
taken  steps  to  form  at  Kiel  a  grand  arsenal  and  naval 
station.  A  good  deal  of  trade  and  ship-building  is 
carried  on.  Minuf.  Hats,  starch,  tobacco,  and  sugar. 
Php  in  1871,  31,764. 

Kiel,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Manitowoc  co.,  on 
the  Sheboygan  Rivej:,  abt.  25  m.  E.N.E.  of  Fond  du  Lac. 

Kien'-Ijou^.  Emperor  of  China,  distinguished  for  his 
love  of  literature,  was  born  about  1710,  and  died  at  the 
end  of  the  18th  century,  aged  90,  having  reigned  above 
60  years.  He  carried  on  several  successful  wars,  espe¬ 
cially  one  against  the  Tartar  tribes,  which  lasted  about 
6  years,  and  was  terminated  in  1700.  It  was  during  this 
war  that  Kieu-Long  published  an  edict  agaiust  the 
Christian  religion. 

K  i  or.  in  Iowa ,  a  post-office  of  Buchanan  co. 

Kie'sel-«iclilefer,  n.  [Her.]  (Min.)  A  peculiar  sili- 
cious  schist  of  the  lower  division  of  the  upper  carbonif¬ 
erous  series  of  the  Rhine  is  thus  named.  This  schist  is 
often  black,  and  loaded  with  carbon.  It  is  found  in 
other  countries,  not  uufrequently  in  the  same  state  and 
association. 

Kiev.  Kief,  or  Kiew,  a  large  govt,  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
comprising  a  part  of  the  Ukraine,  and  bounded  by  the 
provinces  of  Podolia,  Volhynia,  Minsk,  Tschernigov,  and 
Pultawa,  from  which  last  it  is  separated  by  the  Dnieper; 
Lat  between  48°  30'  and  ol°50'N.,  Lon.  between  28°  40' 
and  33°  25'  E.  Area,  19,1'0  sq.  m.  In  the  N.  portions, 
the  surface  is  flat  and  marshy;  the  S.  is  covered  with 
ranges  of  hills,  branches  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
running  from  N  W.  to  S. E.  The  chief  river  is  the 
Dnieper,  with  its  tributaries,  the  Pripet  and  the  Teterev. 
The  soil,  chiefly  loam,  and  partly  clay  and  sand,  is  very 
fertile;  so  that,  although  agriculture  is  backward,  the 
returns  are  considerable.  The  climate  is  exceedingly 
mild;  everything  is  in  blossom  in  April,  and  frosts  do 
not  set  in  till  November.  Agriculture  and  horticulture 
are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  Wheat  is 
extensively  exported  to  Odessa.  There  are  numerous 
distilleries,  and  beet-root  sugar,  tobacco,  cloth,  china, 
and  delft  are  manufactured.  Large  cargoes  of  timber 
and  firewood  are  floated  down  the  Dnieper  to  the  ports 
of  the  Black  Sea  annually.  Pop.  in  1864,  2,012,069. 

Kiev,  the  cap.  of  the  above  government,  is  situated  on  the 
Dnieper,  in  Lat.  50°  27'  N.,  Lon.  30°  27'  45"  E.  It  con¬ 
sists  properly  of  three  towns,  viz.,  the  Old  town ;  Htdole, 
or  the  Lower  town;  and  the  fortress  of  IHschersk,  the 
last  regularly  defended.  It  is  270  m.  from  Cherson,and 
lias  barracks  for  the  garrison  ;  also  magazines,  officers’ 
houses,  and  several  churches;  likewise  a  government- 
house,  beautiful  public  gardens,  a  gymnasium,  and  an 
endowed  university,  containing  a  library  of  35,090  vols., 
with  cabinets  of  medals,  mineralogy, zoology,  and  botany. 
Tho  church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Kiev,  being  the  earliest 
Christian  church  in  Russia,  is  an  object  of  great  interest, 
and  of  frequent  pilgrimage  to  the  followers  of  the  Greek 
faith.  Pop.  in  1864,  68,424.  It  was  reported  in  1N7<>  that 
tl«e  astute  emperor,  Alexander  II.,  had  resolved  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  capital  of  the  empire  from  St.  Petersburg  to  A'. 
From  this  last  town,  Russia  would  act  more  directly  on 
Austria  and  Hungary,  and  above  all,  on  Constantinople. 

Kieve,  n.  [See  Keeve.]  A  vat  or  tub. 

Kigii tagliook,  (kik-ta-goo\J .)  or  Kightagfiouk,  in 
Alaska,  a  village  on  t lie  Oonalaklik  River. 

Kikckiiiienraltt*  n.  A  resin  resembling  copal.  It 
forms  an  excellent  varnish. — lirande. 

Kil,  or  Biill*  a  prefix,  signifying  “ a  wood,”  and,  also, 
“church,”  and  connected  with  the  names  of  numerous 
parishes  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

Killiir'nie,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Ayrshire,  2  miles 
from  Bet th.  Munuf.  Woollens  and  cottons.  P>p.  6,000. 

Ki l'btill rn,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Van  Buren  co., 
about  48  in.  N.W.  of  Keokuk. 

Kil  boiirii  City,  m  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  co.,  on  the  Wisconsin  River,  abt.  105  in.  W.N.W. 
of  Milwaukee. 

Knl'ila,  St.,)  a  group  of  islands  in  Scotland,  belonging 
to  the  Hebrides,  the  principal  island  giving  its  name  to 
the  rest ;  Lat.  57°  48'  32*'  N-,  Lon.  8°  32'  2"  W. 

Kil  dare,  an  E.  co.  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster;  area ,  abt. 
651  sq.  m.,  — about  50.000  acres  of  which  consist  of  the 
Bog  oi  Allen.  Rivers.  Boyne,  Barrow,  and  Liffey  rivers. 


Surface,  generally  level ;  soil ,  very  fertile.  Prin  crops. 
Wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  Chief  towns.  Atliy,  Kildare, 
and  Naas.  Pop.  90,946. 

— A  market-town,  episcopal  see,  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in 
the  above  co.,  abt.  30  m.  W.S.W.  of  Dublin.  The  town 
is  finely  situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  and  presents  a 
curious  picture  of  ancient  wealth  and  grandeur  mingled 
with  modern  poverty  and  wretchedness.  It  contains  an 
ancient  cathedral,  —  the  chapel  of  which  is  said  to  date 
from  the  5th  century,  —  a  round  tower,  the  ruins  of  a 
castle,  and  an  abbey.  Pop.  of  parish  2,600. 

Kil'darc,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Juneau  co., 
about  6  in.  E.  of  Manston  ;  pop.  about  850. 

Kil  dork  in.  n.  A  small  barrel,  containing  18  gals. 

KildowVry,  a  town  and  parish  of  co.  Cork,  Ireland, 
about  25  in.  N.  of  Cork:  pop.  2,500. 

Kild'wick,  a  town  of  England,  in  Yorkshire,  4  miles 
from  Skipton.  Manuf.  Principally  woollens.  Pop. 
13,000. 

Eiil'K'orc,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  abt.  25 
in.  W.N.W.  of  Steubenville. 

Bill  ;£i>re,  in  I^nnsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Venango  co 

Biallttmny,  a  S.E.  co.  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster;  area , 
about  796  sq.  in.,  of  which  nearly  40,000  acres  are  un¬ 
cultivated.  Rivers.  Nore,  Barrow,  and  Suir.  Surface , 
diversified,  in  some  parts  rising  to  an  elevation  of  1,000 
feet;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Anthracite  coal,  and 
a  flue  variety  of  black  marble.  Cap.  Kilkenny.  P<p. 
124,515. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Nore  River,  about  62 
in.  S  E.  of  Dublin.  It  is  built  upon  both  sides  of  the  river, 
which  divides  it  into  what  is  called  the  Irish  and  Eng¬ 
lish  towns.  It  contains  many  educational  institutions, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  Kilkenny  College,  in 
which  Swift,  Congreve,  Bishop  Berkeley,  Farquhar,  and 
many  other  distinguished  men  received  the  earlier  part 
of  their  education.  Pop.  14,000. 

Biilkoiiny*  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Le  Sueur  co ,  about  19  m.  W.  of  Faribault;  pop.  of 
township  about  393. 

Bi  ilkniny,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  township  of  Coos  co. 

Biilk<>r'ran  Ray,  an  arm  of  t lie  Atlantic  Ocean,  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  Galway. 

Kill*  v.  a.  [A.  S.  cweUan .]  To  deprive  of  life,  animal 
or  vegetable,  in  any  manner  or  by  any  means;  to 
butcher  ;  to  slaughter  for  food.  — To  appease;  to  calm  ; 
to  still ;  as,  to  kill  pain. 

Biill.  n.  [Du.  kil]  A  channel  or  arm  of  the  sea;  a 
stream ;  —  also  used  in  composition ;  as,  Schuylkill,  Cats- 
kill,  &c.  —  Bartlett. 

—A  kiln.  See  Kiev. 

KillaE'a,  or  Killal'la,  a  seaport-town  of  Ireland,  in 
Connaught,  co.  Mayo,  on  an  inlet  of  tho  same  name, 
about  7  m.  N.N.W.  of  Ballina;  pop.  1,450. 

Biillalae,  (kil- la-loo’,)  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Munster, 
co.  Clare ;  pop.  2,800. 

Killa'ney,  a  bay,  fishing-village,  and  coast-guard  sta¬ 
tion  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  Galway. 

Biillar'ney*  a  town  of  Ireland,  co  Kerry,  celebrated 
for  the  fine  scenery  in  its  vicinity,  1^  m.  from  the  E. 
margin  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  162  m.  S.W.  of 
Dublin,  and  44  E.  by  N.  of  Cork;  pop.  5,000. 

Killarney,  (Lake  of,)  a  lake  of  Ireland,  renowned  for  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  its  surrounding  scenery.  It  con¬ 
sists  properly  of  three  lakes  connected  by  a  winding 
channel,  through  which  vessels  pass  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  It  lies  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  highest  moun¬ 
tain  range  in  Ireland,  known  as  Macgillicuddy’s  Reeks. 
The  largest  division,  or  what  is  called  the  Lower  Lake . 
occupies  an  area  of  about  3,000  acres;  its  W.  shore  is 
formed  by  the  summits  of  Toomies  and  Glenna,  respec¬ 
tively  2,150  and  2,090  feet  above  sea-level,  having  their 
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precipitous  sides  well  clothed  with  forest-trees  ;  on  the 
opposite  shore  is  the  striking  contrast  of  flat  land,  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  ornamented  by  the  fine  de¬ 
mesne  of  Lord  Ken  mare.  The  lower  lake  is  said  to  con¬ 
tain  no  fewer  than  33  islands,  many  of  them,  and  one 
especially.  Innisfallen.  being  extremely  picturesque ;  in 
fact,  the  last-named  islet  has  been  pronounced  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  spot  in  Europe.  The  Upper  Lake ,  c< »n»- 
prising  about  720  acres,  presents  scenery  of  a  wildly 
magnificent  character,  in  some  parts,  however,  softening 
into  features  kindred  to  thote  of  tho  lower  lake.  Ihe| 
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I  lake  of  K.  connects  with  the  Flesk,  Lane,  and  other 
I  rivers,  and  is  well  stocked  with  fish  and  pearl  oysters. 

Bi  allaslian  <lra.  or  Killkshan'ora,  a  market-town  of 
Ireland,  co.  Cavan  ;  pop.  1,000. 

Biill 'buck.  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Ogle  co.,  abt. 
85  m.  W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Biill  Buck,  in  Ne  w  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Cattaraugus  co. 

Bi  ill'burk.  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Holmes  co. ; 
pop  about  1,800. 

Biill'biirk  Creek,  in  Indiana,  enters  theW.  fork  of 
White  River  in  Madison  co. 

Bi  ill'buck  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Walholding 
River  about  6  m.  N.W.  of  Coshocton,  in  Coshocton  co. 

Bi  all'-  COW,  n.  A  butcher.  —  Southey. 

fliill'-deer.  or  BiiH'-<lcc*  n  (Zodl.)  A  small  bird 
of  N.  and  S.  America,  the  AEgialelis.  or  Churudrius 
vociferus,  belonging  to  the  Plover  family.  Intakes  its 
popular  name  from  its  peculiar  note. 

Biill'cr.  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  deprives  of  life. 

Bill  l<  M*se,  n.  [Fr.  coulisse.]  (Arch.)  A  gutter,  groove, 
or  channel ;  a  cullis. 

Killiccrank'ie.  a  celebrated  pass  through  tho  Gram¬ 
pian  Mountains,  in  Scotland,  co  Perth,  abt.  15  m.  N.W. 
of  Dunkeld.  The  road  which  tiaverses  it  is  cut  out  of 
the  side  of  one  of  the  contiguous  mountains;  and  below 
it,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  precipice,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine,  the  river  Garry  dashes  along  over  rugged  rocks, 
but  so  shaded  with  trees  as  to  be  hardly  discernible. 
At  the  N.  extremity,  the  Revolutionary  array,  under 
General  Markay,  was  utterly  defeated,  in  1689,  by  the 
Royalists,  under  Grahame  of  Claverhouse,  Viscount 
Dundee  (7.  r.),  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory. 

Killikinick',  n.  See  Kinnikinick. 

Biillin-Iy.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-township  of  Wind¬ 
ham  co  ,  adjoining  Rhode  Island  ;  pop.  (1870),  5,712. 

Eiillin^wortili,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Middlesex  co.,  about  22  m.  E.  by  N.  of  New 
Haven  ;  pop.  of  township  (1870),  856. 

Bi i  lists aT lock.  or  Kii  mai/loch,  a  market-town  of  Ire¬ 
land.  in  Munster,  co.  Limerick,  about  19  m.  S.W.  of 
Limerick  ;  pop.  1,200. 

Bi  i  1 1  ]IE  i  I  Is.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-office  of  Warren  co. 

Bill  loic^Bi.  or  St.  Ann’s  Port,  a  seaport-town  of  Ire¬ 
land.  in  Ulster,  co.  Down,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name, 
about  1  in.  W.S.W.  of  Ardglass;  pop.  1,100. 

IiiE'low,  71.  [A  corruption  of  coal,  and  low,  a  flame, 
from  its  resemblance  to  soot.J  An  earth  of  a  blackish 
or  deep- blue  color.  (  Woodward.)  —  A  Turkish  dry- 
measure  of  very  variable  dimensions.  —  Simmonds. 

Bi  illy  bog*,  a  seaport-town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Ulster,  co.  Donegal,  abt.  14  m.  W.  of  Donegal ;  pop.  700. 

Eiilly  lca;;ll,  (kil-le-l a',)  a  seaport-town  and  parish  of 
Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  Dowu,  about  16  m.  S.S.E.  of  Bel¬ 
fast;  p'p.  1,000. 

EiilBiiacthom'as,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co. 
of  Waterford,  about  12  m  W.S.W,  of  Waterford;  pop. 
1,200. 

liilmar  nock,  a  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Ayr,  12  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Ayr.  Manuf.  Carpets,  blankets,  tartans,  and 
other  woollen  cloths;  also, silks,  muslins, calicoes, gloves, 
Ac.  Pop.  22,620. 

Eiilitiar'mock,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Piscataquis  co. 

Bi  ilmar'nock*  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Lancaster 
co..  about  90  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Richmond. 

fliiln.  (kil,)  n.  [A.  S.  cyln,  cylene.~\  A  large  stove  or 
oven;  a  fabric  of  brick  or  stone,  which  may  be  heated 
for  the  purpose  of  hardening,  burning,  or  drying  any¬ 
thing:  a  pile  of  brick  constructed  for  burning  or  hard¬ 
ening;  as,  a  liine-Win. 

Bi  i  B 11 -<1  ry.  v.  a.  To  dry  in  a  kiln,  ns  meal  or  grain. 

Bi  i  1 11 -hole*  n.  The  mouth  or  chimney  of  a  kiln. 

Kil'og;rani*  Eiil'ogramine,  n.  [Fr.  Inlogramme..] 
A  French  measure  of  weight,  equal  to  1,000  grammes  = 
2*2046  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Kil'olitrc.  Bi  il'oliter,  n.  [Fr.  kilolitre.]  A  French 
measure  of  liquids,  equal  to  1,000  litres  =  35*3171  cubic 
feet,  or  about  264  wine-gallons. 

Kil  ometre*  KiB'oineter,  n.  A  French  measure 
of  length,  equal  to  1,000  metres  =  1,093^  yards  nearly. 

Kilostere*  (ke-lo-stdr',)  n.  A  French  measure  of  vol¬ 
ume  or  solidity,  equal  to  1,000  cubic  metres  =  35,316*6 
English,  or  35,310*5  American  cubic  feet. 

Kilroy'*  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Clayton  co.,  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  about  95  in.  N.N.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

liBlrtittli',  a  town  and  watering-place  of  Ireland,  in 
Munster,  co.  Clare,  about  27  111.  S.W.  of  Ennis. 

Kilt*  n.  [Gael,  ceult. J  A  loose  dress,  extending  from 
the  waist  to  the  knee,  in  the  form  of  a  petticoat,  worn  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  by  men,  and  by  children  in  the 
Lowlands.  The  Highlanders  designate  the  kilt  as  the 
philibeq.  This  singular  national  dress  is  now  almost 
wholly  confined  to  a  few  Highland  regiments. 

Kilt'cil*  a.  Wearing  a  kil.. 

flialter.  n.  See  Kelter. 

Bill  will'll  in;:’*  a  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Ayr,  on  the 
Garnock,  3  in.  N.N.W.  from  Irvine,  noted  for  having  the 
first  Masonic  lodge  in  Scotland;  pop.  4,600. 

Biil  worth'.  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co. 
Cork,  on  the  Funcheou  River,  about  2  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Fermov ;  pup.  1.700. 

BiilwoB*tll',  a  village  of  Middlesex  co.,  Upper  Canada, 
about  114  m.  S.  of  Toronto. 

BiiBii'ball.  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  St.  Clair  co.; 
pop.  abt.  1.200, 

Bi  BBil'borf  oil.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Ches¬ 
ter  co.,  about  75  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

kim  ho,  a.  [Celt,  cam ,  crooked,  bent.]  Crooked; 
arched;  bent. 

<1  s0  that  John  we«  forced  to  sit  with  his  arms  A-ktmho.”  Arhuthnot. 

EiiBiibol'f  obi.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Guernsey  co, 
about  88  in.  E.  of  Columbus. 
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It  i  ill 'ill  cl,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Indiana  co. 

Uiniiiis'niok.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson 
oo.,  about  21  m.  S.  by  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Kiin'sliaw,  or  Kim'shew,  in  California ,  a  township  of 
Butte  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,900. 

Kin,  n.  [Sax.  cyn,  race,  tribe,  sort;  Icel.  kyn,  race; 
Old  Ger.  kind,  progeny  ;  Lat.  genus  ;  Gr.  /  enos.  root.J 
Relation,  properly,  by  consanguinity  or  blood ;  relatives ; 
kindred. 

— Persons  of  the  same  race;  a  relation  ;  the  same  gener- 
ical  class  ;  a  thing  related.  See  Kindred. 

— a.  Kindred;  of  the  same  nature  ;  congenial. 

— /?.  (Mus.)  A  Chinese  instrument,  having  a  body  of  thin 
wood,  carved  like  the  top  of  a  violin,  to  increase  the 
resonance,  and  having  five  silken  strings  of  different 
sizes.  —  Moore. 

liin  aft*,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  resulting  from  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  kinic  acid  with  a  base. 

14  i  iicard  i  nc.  or  the  .11  cams,  a  maritime  co.  of  Scot¬ 
land,  having  N.  the  co.  Aberdeen,  and  river  Dee;  E.  the 
German  Ocean ;  S.and  W.,co.  Angus;  area, 394  sq.  in.  The 
surface  is  extremely  diversified,  and  there  are  about 
50,000  acres  of  level  and  fertile  country.  Rivers.  Dee, 
N.  Esk.  Bervie-water,  and  Cowie.  Prod.  Mostly  cattle. 
Min.  Granite  and  sandstone.  Manuf.  Coarse  linens, 
and  wooden  snuff-boxes.  Cap.  Stonehaven.  Pop.  37,032. 

Kincardine,  a  seaport-town  of  Scotland,  co.  Perth, 
on  the  N.  side  of  Frith  of  Forth,  21  in.  W.N.W.  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  K.  has  a  good  harbor.  Pop.  3,000. 

K  inch  a  t  on'll  a  Creek,  in  Georgia ,  enters  Flint 
River  at  Albany  in  Flint  co. 

Kind,  n.  [O.  Ger.  kind;  Icel.  kynd.  progeny.  See  Kin.] 
Race;  genus;  generic  class;  sort,  in  a  sense  more  loose 
than  genus.  —  Sort  or  species;  particular  nature;  natu¬ 
ral  state:  produce  or  commodity.  —  Nature;  natural 
propensity  or  determination. 

"Some  of  you.  on  pure  instinct  of  nature. 

Are  led  by  kind  t’  admire  your  fellow-creature."— Dryden. 

Kind.  a.  [A.  S.  cyw.]  Congenial ;  having  feelings  or 
dispositions  becoming  the  common  nature  or  kind; 
humane;  benevolent;  beneficent;  bounteous ;  disposed 
to  do  good  to  others,  and  to  make  them  happy  ;  having 
tenderness  or  goodness  of  nature,  as  persons  or  feelings; 
fe*ding  for  each  other;  compassionate;  sympathetic; 
affectionate. 

Kindergar  ten.  See  Supplement. 

Kind'-liearted,  a.  Having  kindness  of  heart  or 
nature. 

Kiud'-licartedness,  n.  Benevolence;  kindness  of 
nature. 

K  in  die,  v.  a.  [Icel.  lcynda,  to  kindle,  kyndr ,  a  fire. 
kyndill , a  candle.]  To  set  on  fire;  to  cause  to  burn  with 
flame;  to  light  —  To  inflame,  as  the  passions;,  to  ex¬ 
asperate  ;  to  rouse  ;  to  provoke  ;  to  excite  to  action  ;  to 
heat;  to  fire;  to  animate. 

— v.n.  To  take  fire;  to  begin  to  burn  with  flame.  —  To 
begin  to  rage  or  be  violently  excited ;  to  be  roused  or 
exasperated;  to  become  animated. 

K  in'dcrliook,  in  Arkansas ,  a  post-village  of  Van 
Btiren  co. 

Kinderhook,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Pike  co.,  about  90  m.  YV.  by  S.  of  Springfield;  pop.  of 
township  about  2,000. 

Kinderlinok,  in  Indiana.  See  West  Ivinderiiook. 

Kniderluiok.  in  Michigan ,  a  post-township  of  Brauch 
co.;  pop.  about  850. 

Kindcrhook,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Columbia  co.,  about  16  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Albany; 
pop.  of  township  iu  1870,  4,055. 

K inderliook.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Knox  co.,  about 
9  in.  E.  of  Mount  Vernon. 

Kintlcrliook  Creek,  in  Xew  York,  enters  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  about  5  m.  above  Hudson  in  Columbia  co. 

Kin  d ler,  n.  One  who  kindles;  one  who  inflames. 

Kiiul'liuuss.  n.  The  quality  of  being  kindly  ;  affec¬ 
tion;  affectionate  disposition;  benignity  ;  as,  kindliness 
of  heart. 

Kindling;,  n.  The  act  of  causing  to  burn,  or  of  in¬ 
flaming. 

— pi.  Materials  for  commencing  a  fire. 

Kind  ly,  a.  N  fttuml ;  houiogeneal ;  congenial ;  kin¬ 
dred  ;  of  the  same  nature.  —  Kind  ;  benevolent.  —  Mild ; 
bland;  softening. 

"  And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  show'r.” — Pope. 

— adv.  With  good  will ;  with  a  disposition  to  make  others 
happy,  or  to  oblige;  benevolently  ;  favorably. 

Kiiid'ly-natnred,  a.  Having  a  kind  disposition  or 
nature. 

Kindness,  n.  Quality  of  being  kind  ;  good-will ;  be¬ 
nevolence  ;  that  temper  or  disposition  which  delights  in 
contributing  to  the  happiness  of  others :  benignity  of 
nature.  —  Any  act  of  benevolence;  beneficence;  charity; 
hospitality;  attention  to  the  wants  of  others. 

Kill'd  red.  n.  [Sax.  cynryn ,  cynren ,  a  family  course  — 
cyn,  kin,  and  ryne,  a  course  of  years  J  Relationship  by 
birth  or  marriage;  consanguinity. —  Affinity;  relatives 
by  blood  or  marriage,  more  properly  the  former;  the 
relation  of  persons  descended  from  the  same  stock  or 
common  ancestor.  —  See  Consanguinity. 

— a.  Related  ;  congenial ;  of  the  like  nature,  or  properties; 
cognate. 

“  True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and  Home.”  Wiirdsworih. 

Ki  ne,  n.  [Contracted  from  cowen,  old  pi.  of  cow.]  Cows. 
(Now  only  used  in  poetry.) 

Kineniat'ic,  Kiiiemat'ical,  a.  Belonging  or  re¬ 
lating  to  kinematics. 

Kineniat'ics,  Cinematics,  n.  [Gr.  kinnna,  a  mo¬ 
tion.]  The  science  of  pure  motion.  It  differs  from 
geometry  by  the  admission  of  the  conceptions  of  time 
and  velocity,  and  from  dynamics  proper  by  the  exclusion 
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of  the  conception  of  force  as  a  cause  of  motion.  Rober- 
val‘s  Method  of  Tangents,  and  Newton’s  Fluxions,  are 
purely  kinennttical  methods.  From  the  kinematics  of 
a  point  all  the  properties  of  curves  may  be  deduced,  and 
that  frequently  with  great  simplicity.  A  curve,  iu  fact, 
may  be  conceived  to  be  generated  by  a  point  moving 
along  a  line  which  at  the  same  time  incessantly  turns 
around  that  point.  The  line  is  the  tangent  of  the  curve, 
and  the  relative  velocities  of  translation  and  rotation 
determine  its  curvature. 

K  incsipat  liist,  n.  One  who  is  skilled  iu,  or  prac¬ 
tises,  kinesipathy. 

14 inesip  a tliy,  n.  [Gr.  kinesis,  motion,  and  pathos , 
disease.J  A  mode  of  treating  disease  by  gymnastics  or 
appropriate  movements.  —  Dunglison. 

Kinet  ic,  a.  [From  Gr.  kinen,  to  move.]  Motory. 

Kinetics.  n.  sing.  The  same  as  Kinematics,  q  v. 

Kine  toseope,  n.  [Gr.  kinetos,  moving,  and  sfopeo,  to 
view.]  A  movable  panorama. 

King,  n.  [A.  S.  cyng,  cynig,  cyning  ;  Dan.  konge  ;  Du. 
koning ;  Icel.  konungr ;  Ger.  kb  nig ;  0  tier,  kuning.] 
The  chief  magistrate  or  sovereign  of  a  nation  ;  a  limu- 
arcli ;  a  sovereign  ;  a  prince ;  a  ruler.  —  There  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  origiu  of  the  word  :  prob¬ 
ably,  as  kon-ung ,  cyn-ing ,  it  expresses  one  chosen  from 
the  people  to  rule  them,  the  termination  appearing  in 
such  words  as  «theling,  while  the  first  syllable,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Greek  yevog,  Latin  gens,  &c.,  appears 
also  in  yv\fi  and  quean.  It  would  therefore  primarily 
mean  one  chosen  from  and  by  the  people  to  represent 
and  guide  them :  but  it  has  passed  through  as  many 
shades  of  meaning  as  there  are  states  or  nations  to  be 
governed.  Thus  it  is  applied  equally  to  the  constitutional 
monarclis  of  England  and  an  absolute  sovereign  like 
Louis  XI V. ;  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  Poland  in  former 
times,  who  was  elected,  and  to  that  of  Holland,  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  by  hereditary  right;  to  the  head  of  a  savage  tribe 
or  barbarous  horde,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  most  re¬ 
fined  and  civilized  nation  It  is  expressed  in  Greek  by 
the  word  basil eus, and  in  Latin  and  its  cognate  languages 
by  rex;  but  all  the  nations  of  Europe  have  adopted  into 
their  respective  languages  the  equivalent  terms  in  use 
among  the  people  with  whom  they  carry  on  intercourse. 
Thus  we  speak  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  the  Grand  Signior , 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  Ac.  In  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  kingly  office  is  hereditary,  some  form 
has  always  been  gone  through  on  the  accession  of  a  new 
king,  in  which  there  is  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  his  right;  a  claim  from  them  that  he  should 
pledge  himself  to  the  performance  of  certain  duties;  and 
generally  a  religious  ceremony  performed,  in  which  the 
anointing  him  with  oil  and  placing  a  crown  upon  his 
head  are  conspicuous  acts  ;  the  whole  solemnity  being 
styled  the  coronation.  In  modern  Europe,  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  assumed  as  a  joint  preroga¬ 
tive  the  right  of  conferring  the  dignity  of  king.  Fred¬ 
erick  I.  of  Prussia  was  the  first  sovereign  who  assumed 
the  title,  and  had  it  acknowledged  by  the  other  states 
of  Europe  without  their  authorization. 

(Games.)  A  card  having  the  picture  of  a  king.  —  The 
chief  piece  in  the  game  of  chess. 

King,  v.a.  To  supply  with  a  king;  to  make  royal;  to 
raise  to  royalty.  (England.) 

Kins'.  Rufus,  an  American  statesman  and  diplomatist, 
was  b.  in  1755,  at  Scarborough,  Me.,  entered  at  Harvard 
College  in  1773,  studied  law.  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1778,  and  elected  a  member  of  Congress  in 
1784.  In  1796  he  was  appointed,  by  President  W  ash¬ 
ington,  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  St 
James,  the  functions  of  which  office  he  continued  to 
discharge  till  1803,  when  he  returned  home.  In  1813 
he  was  a  third  time  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  his  speech 
on  the.  burning  of  YY’ashington  by  the  English  was  a 
most  striking  display  of  oratory.  In  1819  he  was  once 
more  reelected,  and  continued  until  the  expiration  of 
the  term  in  1825.  He  then  accepted  the  appointment 
of  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  London,  hut 
was  taken  ill,  and  returned  home,  and  soon  after  died, 
aged  72,  iu  1827. 

14  i  ng,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  W.  central  co.,  border¬ 
ing  on  Admiralty  Inlet ;  area,  about  1,550  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Dwamish, Cedar,  and  Snoqualmie  rivers.  Surface,  much 
diversified,  the  Cascade  Mountains  forming  the  E.  bor¬ 
der.  Soil,  iu  some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Seattle.  Pop. 
about  1,000. 

14 1  iig-aiid-Qiieen.  in  Virginia,  an  E.  co. :  area ,  abt. 
330  sq.  m.  Rivers.  York.  Mattapony,  and  Piankatank 
rivers.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  King- 
arid  Queen  Court-llouse.  Pop.  about  11,000. 

Kiiig-and-Qsiccn  Pourl'IIouse,  in  Virginia ,  a 
post-village,  cap.  of  King-aud-Queen  co.,  about  49  in.  E. 
l»y  N.  of  Richmond. 

King-at-arnns,  n.  (Her.)  An  officer  whose  business 
is  to  preside  over  the  chapters,  and  to  direct  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  heralds.  See  Herald's  College. 

King  *ap;>le.  n.  A  kind  of  apple. 

King-becoming,  a.  That  is  appropriate  to  a  king 

B4ing'bird,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Fly-catch er. 

King  Charles*  Soul  Si  I, ami.  an  island  of  Terra 
del  Fuego.  It  is  the  largest  island  in  the  group, having 
a  low  and  level  surface,  except  in  the  S.  part,  where 
Mount  Sarmiento  rises  to  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet. 

King  -crab,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Limulus. 

B4  i ng'-crafl,  n.  The  craft  of  kings;  the  art  of  regal 
government. 

Kizigcup,  n.  (Bot.)  The  crow-foot.  See  Ranun¬ 
culus. 

Kingdom,  n.  [A.  S.  cynedom,  cyningdom.]  The 
quality  and  attributes  of  a  king  ;  government :  rule  ;  su¬ 
preme  administration.  -*The  territory  or  country  sub- 
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ject  to  a  king;  an  undivided  territory  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  a  king  or  monarch  :  the  inhabitants  or  popula¬ 
tion  subject  to  a  king. —  A  primary  division  of  plants, 
animals,  or  minerals ;  as,  a  mineral,  or  vegetable  king¬ 
dom. 

I4ing  field,  in  Maine ,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co., 
about  52  ni.  N.  by  W.  of  Augusta;  pip.  about  670. 
King'lisii.  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Opah. 

14  a  ng -'fisher,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Ai.cedixid.*. 

King  George,  i:i  Virginia,  an  E. co..  adjoining  Mary¬ 
land;  area, about  176  sq  m.  Rivers.  Potoniaciind  Rap¬ 
pahannock  rivers.  Surface,  billy:  soil,  not  very  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  King  George  Court-House.  Po p.  abt.  6.571. 
I4ing  George  Archipelago,  in  Alaska.  See 
SlTEA. 

King  George  Court-House.  in  Virginia,  a  post- 
village,  cap.  of  King  George  co.,  ubt.  70  w.  N.N.E.  of 
Richmond. 

I4ing  George’s  Islands,  two  islands  in  S.  Pacific 

Ocean,  discovered  by  Byron  in  1765;  Lat.  14°  35'  S., 
Lon.  149°  2'  YV. 

King  George’s  Sound,  a  capacious  bay  on  S.  coast 
of  Australia ;  Lat.  of  entrance,  36°  6'  15"  S..  Lon.  118°  E. 
King-killer,?/.  A  regicide  ;  a  person  who  kills  a  king. 
King'less.  a.  W  ithout  a  king. 

King  let,  n.  A  petty  king;  a  weak  or  insignificant 
king. 

King  liness,  n.  State  of  being  kingly. 

King  ling.  7i.  A  kinglet;  a  petty  king. 

King  ly,  a.  Belonging  to  a  king  ;  suitable  to  a  king; 
royal ;  regal ;  sovereign  ;  monarchical ;  as,  a  kingly  gov¬ 
ernment. 

— August;  splendid;  noble;  becoming  a  king;  as,  “A 
khigly  entertainment.” —  Sidney. 

— adv  With  an  air  of  royalty  :  with  superior  dignity. 
King'-post,  n.  (Arch.)  The  middle  or  chief  post  of 
a  roof,  standing  on  the  tie-beam,  and  reaching  up  to  the 
ridge ;  it  is  often  formed  into  an  octagonal  column  with 
capital  and  base,  and  small  struts  or  braces,  which  are 
usually  slightly  curved,  spreading  from  it  above  the 
capital  to  some  of  the  other  timbers.  —  See  Roof. 

King  of  Prussia,  in  /Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Montgomery  co.,  about  3  m.  above  Norristown. 
King’s,  a  N.W.  co.  of  Nova  Scotia,  bordering  on  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  and  Mines  Basin;  area,  abcut  l,3u0sq. 
m.  Rii'ers.  Le  Have  and  Annapolis  rivers,  and  some 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  much  diversified;  ,so»7,  gen¬ 
eral  Iv  fertile.  Min.  Copper,  silver,  and  iron.  Cap. 
Kentville  Pop.  21.510  (1871). 

King's,  a  S.  central  co.  of  New  Brunswick:  area,  al>out 
1.200  sq.  m.  Rivers.  St.  John,  Hammond,  and  Kenche- 
kasis  rivers.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Kingston.  Pep.  25,000  (1871). 

King’s,  an  extreme  E.  co.  of  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
British  N.  America:  area,  about  600  sq.  m.  Surface, 
diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Georgetown.  Pep.  17,000. 
King’s,  in  Xew  York,  a  S.E.  co.,  forming  the  YV.  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Long  Island;  area,  about  70  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Hudson  and  E.  rivers.  The  S.  shore  is  washed  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Brooklyn.  Pop.  (1870),  419,927. 

King’s,  or  Queen’s  Ilencli,  (Court of.)  See  Bench. 
Kings'berry,  or  Kingsbury,  in  Maine,  a  post-town¬ 
ship  of  Piscataquis  co.;  pop.  about  250. 
Kings'borongli.  in  Xew  York,  a  post-village  of  Ful¬ 
ton  co..  about  50  in.  N.W.  of  Albany. 
Kingsborongli.  in  Texas ,  a  village  of  Kaufman  co., 
about  225  m.  N.N.E.  of  Austin. 

King’s  Rri<lgc,  in  Xew  York,  a  village  of  New  York 
co..  at  the  N.  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  about  13  m.  N. 
of  the  City  Hall. 

Kings  bury,  in  California ,  a  village  of  Lassen  co.f 
about  115  m.  N.N.E.  of  Marysville. 

14  ingsbury,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  La  Porte  co., 
about  5  m.  S.  of  La  Porte. 

Kingsbury,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Washington  co..  about  55  m.  N.  of  Albany  ;  pop. 
of  township  (1870),  4,277. 

Kind’s  Corners,  in  Ohio.  See  New  London. 

King’s  County,  an  E.  central  co.  of  Ireland,  in  Lein¬ 
ster  ;  ami,  about  772  sq.  m.,  about  156,000  acres  of  which 
are  uncultivated.  Rivers.  Shannon.  Brosna,  Barrow,  and 
Boyne  rivers.  Surface,  slightly  diversified  ;  soil,  fertile. 
Chief  towns.  Birr  and  Tullamore.  Pop.  90,043. 
KingS'court.  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Lister,  co.  Cavan, 
about  5  in.  S.W.  of  Currickmacross  :  pep.  1,600. 

King’s  Creek,  in  Ohio,  euters  Mad  River  in  Cham¬ 
paign  co. 

King’s  Creek,  in  S.  Carolina,  enters  Broad  River  in 
York  district. 

King’s'-ciish'ion,  n.  A  seat  made  by  two  persons 
crossing  their  bands. 

K ingscs'siug,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  former  township, 
now  included  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
Delaware  River,  about  5  m.  S.W.  of  the  State  House. 
14ing*s-evil,  n.  (Med.)  A  term  applied  to  any  severe 
scrofulous  condition  of  the  body,  and  for  which,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  touch  of  the  sovereign's  hand  was 
thought  to  be  the  only  effective  cure.  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor,  in  the  11th  century,  was  the  first  monarch  who 
touched,  as  it  was  called,  for  the  Evil  ;  and  George  the 
First,  at  the  beginning  of  the  18tli,  the  last  king  who 
attempted  it.  Dr.  Johnson,  when  a  hoy,  was  touched 
for  the  Evil  by  Queen  Anne.  —  See  Scrofula. 

King's  Ferry,  in  New  York,  a  P.  O.  of  Cayuga  co. 

14  ing'sliip,  n.  The  state,  office,  or  dignity  of  a  king; 
royalty. 

King’s  Island,  an  island  of  S.  Australia,  the  W.  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Boss's  Straits;  Lit.  35°  50'  S.,  Lon.  144°  E. 
King’s  Island,  an  island  of  British  N  America,  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean;  Lat.  52°  lCF  N.,  Lou.  128°  W. 
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Iii  ngs'ley,  Charles,  an  English  clergyman,  novelist, 
and  poet,  chaplain-iu-ordinury  to  Queen  Victoria,  B  at 
llolne  Vicarage,  Devon,  18iy.  After  devoting  some  time 
to  preparation  tor  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  entered 
the  Church,  became  curate  at  Eversley,  a  moorland  par¬ 
ish  in  Hampshire,  and  that  living  becoming  vacant,  he  I 
was  presented  to  it  by  the  patron,  the  late  Sir  John1 
Cope,  Bart.  Mr.  A",  had  mixed  much  with  workingmen, 
as  may  be  interred  from  hisA/Am  Locke,  and  also  taken  I 
part  in  the  ragged-school  movement,  and  in  various  ef-  | 
forts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  earned  the  name  of  “Char¬ 
tist  Parson.’"  lie,  too,  distinguished  himself  as  a  drama¬ 
tic  and  lyric  poet,  the  S< lint's  Tragedy  having  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  1846,  ami  was  the  author  of  several  novels;  Al¬ 
ton  Locke ,  Ac.  He  gave  us  also  Phaeton  ;  Loose  Thoughts 
for  Loose  Thinkers,  published  in  1852;  Hypatia,  or  New 
Poes  with  an  Old  Face,  in  1853;  Alexandria  and  her  Schools 
— Lectures ,  in  1854;  Westward  Ho!  in  1855;  Two  Years 
Ago,  ill  1857  ;  Miscellanies  from  Fraser's  Magazine ,  in 
1859;  The  Roman  and  the  Teuton  Lectures ,  delivered  at 
Cambridge  in  1864;  Herewurd,  the  Last  of  the  English , 
in  1866,  4c.  He  was  appointed  Professor  of  Modern 
History  in  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  1859,  and  I 
made  Canon  ol  Westminster,  1873.  D.  1875.  Letters 
and  Memorials,  by  Mrs.  Kingsley  (1877). 

KingVIey,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Venango  co. 

King's  Mountain,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Gaston  co.,  about  200  m.  W.S  W.  of  Ualeigh.  It  is  the 
scene  of  an  important  victory  won  by  the  American 
militia  over  the  British  troops,  Oct.,  1780. 

King's  Point.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Dade  co.  j 

K  i  ii”V|>ort.  in  Tennessee,  a  post- village  of  Sullivan  co., 
about  270  in.  E.  by  N.  of  Nashville. 

K  ill”**  River,  in  California ,  enters  Tule  Lake  in  Tu¬ 
lare  co. 

14  ilia's  River,  in  Missouri ,  enters  the  White  River  in 
Barry  co. 

King’*  Settlement,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of 
Chenango  co. 

Kind's  Spear,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Asphodelus. 

King*,  (The  Bjoks  ok.)  (Script.)  The  name  of  two  of 
the  historical  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament.  Originally, 
they  formed  only  one  book,  and  were-  first  divided  by 
the  Seventy,  by  whom  they  are  entitled  the  third  and 
fourth  books  of  Reigns  or  Kingdoms,  —  the  books  of 
Samuel,  which  they  divided  in  the  same  way,  being 
the  first  and  second.  The  Books  of  Kings  take  their 
name  from  their  contents,  being  a  history  of  the  the¬ 
ocracy  under  the  kings  from  the  reign  of  Solomon  till 
the  dissolution  of  the  state.  They  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  —  1,  giving  an  account  of  the  reign  of 
Solomon  (i.-xi.);  2,  the  history  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel  (xii.-2  Kings  xvii.);  3,  the  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  after  the  disruption  of  Israel 
(xviii.-xxv.).  The  period  embraced  by  the  two  books  is 
455  years.  Great  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  author 
and  the  time  at  which  these  books  were  written:  some 
ascribe  the  authorship  to  Ezra,  others  to  Jeremiah  or 
Isaiah;  but  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture.  Jewish 
tradition  ascribes  the  authorship  to  Jeremiah,  and  there 
is  present  throughout  a  considerable  resemblance  to  his 
style.  The  books,  though  compiled  to  a  considerable 
extent  from  more  copious  annals,  yet  present  a  tolerable 
degree  of  unity  and  compactness.  A  definite  plan  is 
seen  running  through  the  whole,  and  there  is  a  unifor¬ 
mity  of  style  and  method.  The  scope  of  the  work  is  to 
show  God’s  merciful  dealings  with  His  people,  and  1 1  is 
keeping  promise  with  them.  The  kingdom  is  preserved 
to  Solomon  entire,  and  after  it  was  divided,  God  endea¬ 
vored  to  recall  both  Israel  and  Judah  to  a  sense  of  their 
covenant-relation  to  him  by  admonitions  and  chastise¬ 
ments,  though  they  were  finally  subverted  because  they 
continued  rebellious  and  stiff-necked.  But  though 
severely  punished,  the  seed  of  David  was  not  allowed  to 
perish, and  theexiled  king  Jehoiakiin  is  brought  back  to 
Judah,  and  set  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  as  an 
evidence  of  God’s  remembrance  of  His  promise  made  to 
His  servant  David.  The  historical  character  and  credi¬ 
bility  of  these  books  commend  themselves  to  the  reader 
by  strong  external  and  internal  evidence;  besides  their 
being  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
Jews  have  uniformly  regarded  them  as  divinely  inspired. 

Kingston,  the  chief  commercial  city  and  seaport  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  W.  Indies.  It  is  finely  situated 
on  an  excellent  harbor  of  the  same  name,  on  the  S.  coast 
of  the  island,  abt.  10  m.  W.  of  Spanish  Town;  Lat.  17° 
58'  N.,  Lon.  76°  47'  30"  W.  The  harbor  is  secure  and 
strongly  fortified  Pop.  38,000. 

Kingston,  or  Kingstown,  a  town  on  the  S.W. 
coast  of  the  island  of  St.  Viuceut,  British  W.  Indies; 
pop.  5,200. 

Kingston,  an  important  city  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  in 
the  co.  of  Frontenac,  cap.  of  the  co.  ot  Frontenac,  term, 
of  Itideau  Canal.  It  is  situated  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  abt.  172  m.  S.W. 
of  Montreal.  Lat.  44°  12'  N.,  Lon.  75°  41'  W.  The  city 
is  built  upon  the  site  of  old  Fort  Frontenac,  built  in  1672 
by  governor-general  Frontenac.  The  harbor  is  secure 
for  vessels  of  all  kinds  ;  and  commerce  is  in  a  flourish¬ 
ing  condition.  It  is  the  military  and  naval  depot  of  the 
province,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest  posts  in  British 
America,  being  defended  at  every  practicable  point  by 
forts  and  batteries.  Pop.  about  16, QUO. 

Kings  ton,  a  town  of  New  Brunswick,  cap.  of  King’s 
co.,  on  the  St.  John’s  River,  abt.  25  m.  N.  of  St.  John  s. 

Kingston,  in  Alabama , a  post-village,  cap.  of  Autauga 
co.,  abt.  25  m.  N.W.  of  Montgomery;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Kiii$f'st oil*  in  Arkansas ,  a  post-office  of  Madison  co. 

Kingston.  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Fresno  co., 
about  30  ui.  S.S.E.  of  Millerton. 
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Kingston,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Cass  co.,  about 
62  in.  N  \V.  of  Atlanta. 

Kings'  ton,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Adams  co. 

—  A  post-village  and  township  of  De  Kalb  co.,  abt.  200  in. 
N.E.  of  Springfield;  pop.  of  township  abt.  1,600. 

—A  village  of  Peoria  co.,  on  the  Illinois  River,  abt.  20  m. 
below  Peoria.  The  post-office  is  called  Kingston  Mines. 

Kill— s  toil,  in  Indiana ,  a  p  -st-village  of  Decatur  co., 
about  6  m.  N.E.  of  Greensburg. 

Kiii^s  ton.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Madison  co., 
about  45  in.  S.  by  E.  of  Lexiugton. 

I4iai”Vton.  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Somerset 
co  ,  about  118  m.  S.S.E.  of  Annapolis. 

Kingston,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Plymouth  co.,  abt.  33  in.  S.E.  of  Boston;  pop. 
of  township  in  1870, 1,605. 

14  i li ji'S  ton,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Meeker  co., 
about  8  in.  E.  of  Forest  City. 

14  ing'S  'ton,  iu  Mississippi ,  a  village  of  Adams  co.,  abt. 
100  m.  S.W.  of  Jackson. 

K  aims  ton,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Caldwell 
co.,  about  120  m.  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

King;*  ton,  iu  N.  Carolina.  See  Kinston. 

14  iiij£'H'tou,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 
Rockingham  co. ;  pop.  about  1,500. 

Kiii$£*'ton,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Somerset 
co  ,  about  13  m.  N.E.  of  Trenton. 

King's'ton,  in  New  York,  a  town  and  township,  cap. 
of  Ulster  co.,  on  the  Hudson  River,  abt.  55  in.  S.  ot  Albany. 
The  t‘>wn  contains  numerous  manufactories.  Its  foun¬ 
dation  is  almost  contemporary  with  that  of  New  York 
city,  and  the  house  is  still  standing  in  which  the  first 
constitution  of  the  State  was  framed.  In  1777  it  was  taken 
and  burned  by  the  British.  Pop.  of  town  (1870)  11,829. 

— A  township  of  Columbia  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,938. 

Kingston,  in  Ohio ,  a  village  of  Champaign  co.,  about 
5  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Urbanna. 

— A  township  of  Delaware  co. ;  pop.  about  1.000. 

— A  post-village  of  Ross  co.,  about  10  m.  N.E.  of  Chilli- 
cothe. 

Kingston,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Cumberland 
co.,  about  6  m.  E.N.E.  of  Carlisle. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Luzerne  co.,  on  the  N. 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  opposite  Wilkes- 
barre;  pop.  of  township  about  3,500. 

King's'tou,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Washington  co.,  about  27  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Providence. 

KingVtou.  in  Tennessee,  a  post- village,  cap.  of  Roane 
co.,  about  145  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Nashville. 

Kingston.  in  Wisconsin ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Green  Lake  co.,  on  Grand  River ;  pop.  of  township 
about  1,200. 

—  A  township  of  Sauk  co. ;  pop.  about  1,400. 

KingfS'toii-npon-H  nil.  See  Hull. 

I4inffs'ton-upoii-Tliames,  a  town  of  England, 

co.  Surrey,  12  m.  S.W.  of  London.  It  is  a  place  of  great ! 
antiquity,  and  on  the  N.  side  of  the  church  is  a  large 
stone  on  which,  according  to  the  traditions,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  monarchs  were  seated  during  their  coronation. 
Pop.  14,500. 

I4ing'stone,n.  (Zool.)  The  Angel-fish.  See  Squalid.*:. 

14  iiij;Vtowii.  or  Dunleary,  a  seaport-town  of  Ireland, 
in  Leinster,  about  7  m.  S.E  of  Dublin;  pop.  10,000. 

Kings'tree,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Williamsburg  dist.,  on  the  Black  River,  about  76  m.  E. 
S.E.  of  Columbia. 

KingVville,  in  Maryland,  a  village  of  Baltimore  co., 
about  16  in.  N.E.  of  Baltimore. 

King^'ville,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Johnson  co., 
about  44  m.  S.E.  of  Kansas  City. 

KiiiK'H'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Ashtabula  co.,  about  60  in.  N.E.  of  Cleveland  ;  pop.  of 
township  about  2,200. 

Killgs'ville,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  P.  0.  of  Clarion  co. 

King's' vi lie,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Richland 
district,  about  25  m.  S.E.  of  Columbia. 

King's  Yellow,  n.  (Painting.)  A  pigment  of  a 
fine  yellow  color,  which  is  a  mixture  of  arsenious  acid 
and  tersulpliide  of  arsenic,  or  orpiment. 

King- tell  eon,  (king'tchou,)  a  fortified  city  of  China, 
prov.  of  Hoo-pih,  Lat.  30°  28'  N.,  Lon.  111°  37'  E.  Pop. 
Unascertained. 

King'-Te-Chi'ang,  a  large  town  of  China,  in  Kiang- 
si  95  m.  from  Nan-chang-foo.  It  is  the  principal  seat 
of  the  porcelain  manufacture  in  China,  for  which  it  is 
said  about  500  furnaces  are  employed.  »  Pop.  1,000,000. 
Lat.  29°  25'  N..  Lon.  115°  56'  E. 

King  Wil  liam,  in  Virginia ,  an  E.  co.;  area,  about 
260  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Pamunkey  and  Mattapony  rivers. 
Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  King  William 
Court-House.  Pop.  about  9,500. 

King  Wil  liam  Fourt-IIonse.  in  Virginia,  a 
post-village,  cap.  of  King  William  co.,  about  27  m.  N.E. 
of  Richmond.  .  ,  „ 

Kin*'  Wil  l  iam's  Cataract,  a  fall  of  the  Essequibo 
River,  in  British  Guiana;  Lat.  3°  14' 35"  N.,  Lon.  57° 
44'  W. 

King'-WOOd,  n.  A  beautiful  hard  wood  exported  from 
Brazil.  It  has  violet-streaked  tiuts,  and  is  used  in 
turnery  and  small  cabinet-work. 

14 ill”’' wood,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-township  of  Hun¬ 
terdon  co.,  about  7  w.  W.  of  Flemingtou ;  pop.  (1870) 
1,946. 

King'wrood,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Somerset  co. 

King' wood,  in  W.  Virginia ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Preston  co.,  on  the  Cheat  River,  about  80  m.  E.S.E.  of 
Wheeling.  _  ,  _  .  .  .. 

Kin  ie,  or  ((ui  nir,  Aci<l,  n.  ( Cfhem .)  A  peculiar 
dibasic  acid,  occurring  in  cinchona-bark,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  lime  and  the  cinchona  alkaloids.  It  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  mixing  an  aqueous  decoction  of  the  bark  with 
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milk  of  lime,  until  a  faint  alkaline  reaction  is  perceived, 
the  tannic  acid  and  the  alkaloids  being  precipitated,  and 
kiuate  of  lime  remaining  in  the  supernatant  liquor. 
The  salt  is  crystallized  from  the  motlier-liquor  by  eva¬ 
poration,  and  decomposed  by  oxalic  or  sulphuric  acid. 
Kinic  acid  crystallizes  in  colorless  oblique  rhombic 
prisms,  freely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  less  so  in  cold 
water,  and  still  less  so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Most  of  the 
kin.ttes  are  soluble  in  water,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sub-kiuate  of  lead. 

Kink.  n.  In  a  rope  or  chain,  a  curvature  reduced  to  a 
sharp  bend  by  the  too  rapid  drawing  from  a  coil  or  twist. 
It  is  very  dangerous  oil  shipboard,  causing  a  stoppage 
in  the  run  of  tackle  through  blocks,  and  weakening  the 
rope  by  a  sudden  reversal  of  the  direction  of  the  strain. 
The  best  rope  kinks  very  seldom. 

— A  fit  of  laughter,  or  of  coughing. 

— v.  ii.  To  be  entangled;  to  set  fast  or  stop,  as  a  rope. — 
To  be  disentangled.  (Local,  Kng.)--To  laugh  immoder¬ 
ately.  (Local  ) 

14  i nka Jon.  or  Potto,  n.  ( Zd6l .)  The  Cercoleptes 
caudivol cuius,  a  sin¬ 
gular  carnivorous 
quadruped  of  South 
America,  belonging  to 
the  family  Ursidse, 
and  allied  to  the  rac¬ 
coons.  It  has  a  very 
long  tail,  which  is  pre¬ 
hensile  at  the  end; 
the  muzzle  is  short, 
the  tongue  slender 
and  extensile;  with 
two  pointed  molars 
before,  and  three  tu¬ 
bercular  ones  behind. 

It  eats  like  a  squirrel, 
holding  the  food  in  its 
hands;  is  a  noctur- 
nous  animal ;  climbs 
like  a  lemur,  with 
agility;  and  is  said  to 
be  a  great  destroyer 
of  wild  bee's  nests. 

In  captivity  it  is  very 
mild,  and  climbs 
about  the  chairs,  Ac., 
if  suffered  to  go  at 
large. 

Kiii'ker*ville,  in  Pig.  1481.  —  kinkajou. 

Ohio.  See  KlRKERS-  ( Cercoleptes  candivolvultu.) 

VJLLE. 

Kinkliend.  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  St.  Francis  co. 

Kin'kle,  n.  Same  as  Kink,  <7.  v. 

Kiimiit'ty,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  in  King's 
co.,  Leinster,  abt.  13  m.  S.W.  of  Tullamore  ;  jtop.  2.000. 

Kiniiiundy.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co., 
abt.  24  m.  N.E.  of  Centralia. 

Kin'iie^ad.  a  market-town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Leinster,  co.  Westmeath,  abt.  12  ui.  E.S.E.  of  Mullingar  ; 
pop.  700. 

K in'nekuk.  in  Kansas.  See  Kennekuk. 

Kin'ney,  in  Texas,  a  S.W.  co..  adjoining  Mexico;  area , 
abt  1,500  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Rio  Grande,  and  several  of  its 
tributaries.  Surface ,  generally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Pop. 
abt.  70. 

Kin'ney’s  Four  Corner*,  in  New  Tori-,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Oswego  co.,  abt.  6  m.  S  S.W.  of  Oswego. 

Kiiiiiickiu'iiiek,  or  Kinnick  K innick,  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  a  small  river,  flowing  into  Lake  St.  Croix  in  St. 
Croix  co. 

— A  post-village  of  St.  Croix  co.,  on  the  river  of  its  own 
name. 

Kimiikin'ic,  Killi  Kinnic,  n.  (Bot.)  A  N.  American 
Indian  term  applied  to  a  composition  of  dried  leaves 
and  bark  prepared  for  husking.  —  Bartlett. 

Ki'no,  ft.  (Bot.)  See  Pterocarpus. 

14 i 'none,  KinoYle,  n.  (Chem.)  A  yellow  crystalline 
substance,  obtained  by  heating  one  part  of  kinic  acid, 
four  parts  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  one  part  of 
sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  water.  It  crystallizes  in 
long  needles,  which  fuse  at  212°  Fa  hr.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  more  freely  in  alcohol. 

Kinross',  a  small  comity  of  Scotland,  lying  between 
the  cos.  of  Perth  and  Fife  ;  area,  78  sq  m.  The  middle 
part  of  this  co.  is  occupied  by  the  lake  Loch  Leven,  q.  v. 
Cap.  Kinross.  Pop.  10,000. 

Kinsaie,  (kin-sail',)  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork,  on 
a  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bandon,  13  ra.  from 
Cork.  The  harbor,  protected  by  a  regular  fort,  is  com¬ 
pact,  secure,  and  capacious.  Pop.  6,500. 

Kin'seyville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Salem  co., 
on  the  Delaware  River,  abt.  58  in.  S.W.  of  Trenton. 

14 ill  ship,  n.  Kindred;  relationship. 

Kins'nian,  n. ;  pi.  Kinsmen.  A  man  of  the  same  race 
or  family  ;  one  related  by  blood  ;  a  relative. 

Kiiis'iiinn,  in  Ohio,  a  pust-township  of  Trumbull  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Kin'ston.  or  King'ston,  in  i\r.  Carolina,  a  post-village, 
cap.  of  Lenoir  co.,  abt.  80  in.  S.E.  of  Raleigh;  pop.  abt. 
2,000. 

Kins'wonian,  n. ;  pi.  Kinswomen.  A  female  relative. 

Kintal,  n.  See  Quintal. 

Kin Uidge,  n.  (Naut.)  A  kind  of  ballast.  See  Kent¬ 
ledge. 

Kint'nersville,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  P.0,  of  Bucks  co. 

Kin'tyre.  See  Cantyre. 

14  in 'tyre,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Winnebago  co. 

Kinvar'ra,  a  seaport-town  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught, 
co.  Galway,  abt.  11  m.  S.S.E.  of  Galway;  pop.  959. 

Hin'zers,  iu  Pennsylvania ,  a  P.  0.  of  Lancaster  co. 
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Kiu'zun,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Warren  co. 
Kio'kee  in  Georgia,  enters  the  Savannah 

River  in  Columbia  county. 

K  iong-Tchou,  ( ke-ong-tchou', )  a  maritime  city  of 
China,  cap.  of  island  of  Uai-nan.  on  its  E.  coast ;  Lat. 
20°  N.,  Lon.  1 1U°  22'  E.  It  is  inclosed  with  strong  walls, 
has  two  colleges,  and  a  largo  public  library  ;  also  an  ex¬ 
tensive  trade  with  Siam,  Macao,  Assam,  and  Singapore. 

P  j).  E  timated  at  100,000. 

K  IonIa',  n.  [Turk.]  A  pavilion  or  summer-house,  with 
a  tent-shaped  roof  open  on  all  sides,  and  isolated.  It  is 
generally  square  in  shape,  and  supported  by  pillars, 
around  the  foot  of  which  is  a  balustrade. 

Ki'otome,  n.  [Or.  ki<m,  a  pillar,  a  support,  and  tem- 
nem,  to  cut.]  (Surg.)  An  instrument  invented  by  Do-  1 
saulr,  to  cut  any  accidental  brides  or  filaments  in  the 
rectum  and  bladder;  also  used  for  the  removal  of  the  ] 
tonsils.  —  D ungl  son.  \ 

Ki'owee  stiver,  in  5.  Carolina.  See  Savannah  River. 
Kig>.  n.  The  hide  of  a  young  beast. 

Kipe,n.  [A.  S.  ct.pan ,  to  catch.]  An  old  basket  for 
catching  fish. — Crabb.  ] 

Kip'-Bcnt  Bier,  n.  Leather  made  from  the  hide  of  a 
young  ox  or  cow,  being  intermediate  between  calf-skin  ] 
and  cow-hide. — Craig. 

Kip  per,  v.  a.  To  cure  fish  by  salting,  peppering,  and  I 
drying  them  ;  as,  kippered  salmon. 

— a.  Amorous ; —hence,  lively  ;  spirited;  gay.  (Prov.  Eng.)  1 
— n.  A  salmon  during  the  spawning-season.  —  InScot-  J 
land,  a  salmon  gutted,  salted,  and  cured  in  smoke. 
(Often  called  kippered  salmon.) 

K  i  p'por-ai  ii  I .  n.  (Hot.)  Same  as  Earth-nut,  q.  v. 

Ii  i p'per-tiutts  n.  In  England,  the  season  of  salmon-  1 
spawning,  when  angling  is  forbidden;  it  extends  from 
the  3d  to  the  Pith  of  May. 

Kip’purcs  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  abt.  11  1 
m.  S.S.W.  of  Dublin;  height,  2,473  feet. 

Kip'>skiii.  n.  Same  as  Kip-leather,  q.  v. 

Kir  l>y,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Wyandot  co.,  abt.  9 
m.  W.  of  Upper  Sandusky. 

Kir  by,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co.  1 
Kir'by,  in  Vermont ,  a  township  of  Caledonia  co.,  abt. 

38  m.  N.E.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  abt. 600. 

Kir'by  ville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Berks  co. 
Kirclienta;;,  (kiek'en-tdg.)  [Ger., church-diet  ]  (Eccl.  i 
Hist.)  A  Protestant  association  founded  in  Germany  in  ] 
1848,  and  composed  of  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran,  German  Reformed,  United  Evangelical,  and  Mo¬ 
ravian  churches.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Alliance,  q.  v.,  but  takes  a  wider  range  of  subjects,  j 
embracing  questions  of  social  reform,  as  well  as  those 
of  a  more  strictly  religious  nature.  The  inner  mission 
is  specially  patronized  by  it.  Its  doctrinal  basis  rests 
upon  the  confessions  of  the  16th  century.  It  holds  an 
annual  meeting,  the  place  of  which  is  changed  from 
year  to  year.  The  first  meeting  took  place  in  1848,  at 
Wittenberg,  in  the  church  to  which  Luther  affixed  his 
theses.  It  is  possessed  of  no  legislative  power. 
Kir'g:tieez,  Kirghis,  Kirguis,  Kirghiz,  Kirghcises, 
or  Kirghis-Kaikaki  (Cossacks  of  tub  Steppes).  A  nu¬ 
merous  and  widely  extended  people  of  Independent 
Tartary,  occupying  a  great  part  of  the  southern  frontier 
of  Asiatic  Russia,  between  Lat.  44°  and  50°  N.,  and 
Lon.  53°*and  82°  E.  The  area  over  which  they  extend 
is  estimated  at  1,330,000  sq.  in.,  chiefly  composed  of  bar¬ 
ren  plains,  and  abounding  in  salt  lakes,  some  of  which 
are  100  m.  in  length.  The  K.  are  a  Mongol  race,  divided 
into  hordes,  and  numbering  about  1,200,000. 

Kiriu,  or  Kerrca,  (tor'«-a,)  a  town  of  Chinese  Tur¬ 
kestan,  130  m.  E.S.B.  of  Khotan;  Lat.  37°  N.,  Lon.  82°  50' 
E.  Near  it  are  gold  mines  wrought  by  the  Chinese 
government.  Pop.  Unknown. 

Kirk,  ft.  [Gr.  kyriakon ;  Ger.  kirchc.]  A  church;  a 
place  for  the  worship  of  God  used  chiefly  to  designate 
the  form  of  religion  established  in  Scotland. 

Kirk,  John  Foster,  an  American  historian,  u.  at  Fred¬ 
ericton,  New  Brunswick,  and  educated  in  Nova  Scotia. 
In  1842  he  repaired  to  the  U.  States,  of  which  country  he 
became  a  naturalized  citizen  20  years  afterwards.  During 
the  last  11  years  of  the  historian  Prescott's  life,  K.  acted 
as  his  secretary,  and  while  thus  engaged  became  a  fre¬ 
quent  contributor  to  the  English  reviews.  II is  chief 
work,  the  History  of  Charles  the  Bold ,  Duke  of  Burgun¬ 
dy.  appeared  in  3  vols  ,  1863-67. 
l&irkCAltly,  (kir-kafde,)  a  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife, 
on  N.  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  10  m.  N.  of  Leith. 
The  harbor  consists  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  basin.  It  is 
wholly  artificial,  being  formed  of  3  piers,  and  is  dry  at 
low  water;  still  the  town  possesses  considerable  ship¬ 
ping,  ami  carries  on  an  extensive  trade.  Pop.  11,500. 
Kirli'cu<ll>ri;;'ht,  or  Stkwartry  of  Kirkcudbright, 
a  mar.  co.  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  E.,  N.,  and  W.  by 
the  cos.  of  Dumfries,  Ayr,  and  Wigtown,  and  S.  by  the 
Irish  Sea  and  the  Solway  Frith.  Area,  954  sq.  ni.,  one- 
fourth  of  which  is  arable.  Surface,  exceedingly  diversi¬ 
fied,  but  in  general  hilly.  Rivers.  Cree,  Fleet,  Dee,  and 
the  Orr  or  Urr;  lakes  are  numerous.  Prod.  Wheat, 
barley,  oats,  Ac.  Pop.  49,000. 

Kirkcudbright,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  county,  on 
the  Dee,  6  m.  above  its  confluence  with  the  Solway 
Frith,  24  m.  S.W.  of  Dumfries.  The  harbor  is  the  most 
commodious  in  the  S.  of  Scotland.  Pop.  4,000. 
Kir'kersvllle,  or  Kinkersvh.le,  in  Ohio,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Licking  co.,  abt.  22  in.  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus. 
KirkintilBocBi,  (lir-Hn-lil'lok,)  a  town  of  Scotland, 
co.  Dumbarton,  6  m.  N.N.E.  of  Glasgow.  Manuf.  llats 
and  «•<■! t < .ii-.  Pop.  7,000. 

Kirk-kil  iHsa.  (kirk-kid is' sa,)  a  decaying  town  of 
European  Turkey,  30  m.  E.N.E.  of  Adrianople.  Pop. 
about  28,000. 

Kirkland,  Caroline  Stansbury,  a r.  American  au¬ 


thoress,  born  in  New  York  city,  about  1815.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  a  bookseller  in  New  York  ;  was  married  to 
Prof.  William  Kirkland  of  Hamilton  College,  who  died 
in  1867  ;  visited  Europe  in  1868,  and  since  her  return 
has  lived  in  New  York.  Her  principal  works,  for  the 
most  part  characterized  by  an  acute  perception,  rich¬ 
ness  of  observation,  and  a  light  and  somewhat  sarcastic 
turn  of  thought,  are  The  New  Home,  published  in  1839; 
Forest  Life, published  in  1842  :  Western  Clearings  ;  Essay 
on  the.  Lift  and  Writings  of  Spenser  ;  Holidays  Abroad, 
or  Europe  from  the  West  ;  and  'The  Evening  Book  ;  these 
latter  appearing  at  intervals  of  about  two  years.  She 
is  also  the  authoress  of  a  volume  designed  for  youthful 
reading,  entitled  A  B<>ok  for  the  Home  Circle. 

Ki  rk  land,  in  Indiana ,  a  towuship  of  Adams  co. ;  j>op. 
about  500. 

Kirk  lasial,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Penobscot  co. 

Kii’Ei/Iatid.  in  N.  Carolina,  a post- village  of  Cabarras 
co.,  abt.  147  m  W.  by  S.  of  Raleigh. 

Ki rk'land,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Oneida 
co.,  abt.  10  m.  W.S.W.  of  Utica;  pop.  (1870),  4,912. 

Kirk  Jin,  in  Indiana,  a  village  and  township  of  Clin¬ 
ton  co.,  abt.  31  m.  N.  of  Indianapolis. 

Kirk'man,  n.  A  person  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

Kirlt -session,  n.  The  lowest  ecclesiastical  court  of 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland. 

Kirk's  .Mills,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  P.0,  of  Lancaster  co. 

Kirks' ville,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Butler  co.,  abt. 
140  m.  S.S.E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Kirks'villc,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Adair 
co.,  abt.  120  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City;  pap.  abt.  658. 

Kirk' ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Onondaga 
co ,  abt.  13  m.  E.  of  Syracuse. 

Kirk'ville,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Madison  co. 

Kirk'wnll,  a  sea-port  town  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  co.  of 
Orkney,  on  a  neck  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea,  26  m. 
N.N.E.  from  John  O’Groat’s  ;  Lat.  58°  59'  2"  N.,  Lon.  2° 
57'  2"  W.  M inuf.  Linen  and  straw  plait.  Pop.  3,900. 

Ii irk'wootl,  in  Delaware,  a  P.  0.  of  New  Castle  co. 

K irk  wmMl.  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Polk  co.,  abt.  7  m. 
N.  W.  of  Des  Moines. 

Kirk'w'mMl,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village  of  St.  Louis 
co.,  abt.  14  in.  W.  by  S.  of  St.  Louis. 

Kirk'wooil,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-office  of  Camden  co. 

Kirk'wood.  in  New  York, a  post-village  and  township 
of  Broome  co.,  abt.  216  m.  N.W.  of  New  York  city.  It 
is  the  birth-place  of  Joseph  Smith  the  founder  of  Mor- 
monism.  Pop.  of  township  (1870),  1,402. 

Kirk'wood,  in  Ohioy  a  village  and  township  of  Bel¬ 
mont  co.,  al»t.  1  in.  W.  by  S.  of  Wheeling,  \V.  Virginia; 
pop.  of  township  about  3,000. 

Kirk'wood,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Lancaster  co. 

Kir-mo'ab,  [Heb.,  the  wall,  stronghold,  or  citadel  of 
Moab.J  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  fortified  city  of  Palestine,  in  the 
territory  of  Moab,  mentioned  in  Isaiah  xv.  1,  was  no¬ 
ticed  in  an  act  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  in  536.  In 
1131,  Folk,  Count  of  Anjou,  and  Latin  king  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  erected  a  castle  here,  which  successfully  resisted  a 
siege  by  Saladin  in  1183. 

Kirsclienwasser,  ( kersh’vds-ser ,)  n.  [Ger.,  cherry- 
water.]  (Drinks.)  A  spirituous  liquor,  obtained  in  Ger¬ 
many  by  fermenting  the  sweet  and  small  black  cherry. 
From  the  rude  manner  in  which  this  beverage  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  bruised  fruit,  and  from  the  distillation 
of  the  cherry-stones  (which  contain  prussic  acid)  with 
the  liquor,  it  has  frequently  a  nauseous  taste,  and  is 
sometimes  poisonous.  When  properly  made  and  sweet¬ 
ened,  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  noyeau  in  taste. 

Kirt'land,  in  Ohio,  a  post-villageand  township  of  Lake 
co.,  abt.  160  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus.  The  village  was  for¬ 
merly  inhabited  by  abt.  3,000  Mormons,  whose  temple 
is  said  to  have  cost  $40,000.  Pop.  of  township  abt.  1,800. 

1C  i  r'tie,  n.  [Sax.  cyrtel;  Dan.  kiortel ;  Sw.  kjortel ,  a 
woman's  gown,  mantle.]  An  upper  garment ;  a  gown  ; 
a  short  jacket ;  a  mantle.  —  A  quantity  of  flax  weighing 
about  100  pounds. 

Kirtled,  a.  Wearing  a  kirtle. 

Kir'waiiite,  n.  [Named  after  Richard  Kirwan,  the 
mineralogist.]  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
lime,  and  protoxide  of  iron,  occurring  in  small  nodules 
of  a  dark  olive-green,  in  the  basalt  of  the  Mourne  Moun¬ 
tains,  Ireland. 

Kisari'a.  See  Caesarea. 

Kish.  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  occasiouall}'  produced  in 
iron-smelting  furnaces.  In  appearance  it  resembles 
plumbago,  but  is  said  to  consist  chiefly  of  carbon  and 
manganese. 

Kish,  ft.  In  Ireland,  a  measure  of  fuel;  as,  a  lash  of 
turf. 

Kish'enev,  ICish'enau,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  capitul  of  the  govt,  of  Bessarabia,  situated  on  the 
Buik,  49  m.  N.W.  of  Odessa,  Lat.  47°  8'  N.,  Lon.  28°  50' 
E.  :  pop  94,124. 

Kisliicoquil  las  Crock,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters 
the  Juniata  River  near  Lewistown. 

Kish'ine.  ICisniis,  or  Kisin.  called  also  Jezira 
Derauz  (Long  Island),  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  15  m.  S.W. 
of  Ornius;  Lat.  26°  57'  -  0"  N.,  Lon.  56°  70'  E.  Area, 
700  sq.m.  Surface,  generally  dry  and  barren.  Pop.  5,500. 

Kish  wail'kce,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Winne¬ 
bago  co.,  on  Rock  River,  abt.  90  in.  W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Kiskimin'ctas,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  river  flowing 
into  the  Alleghany  River,  abt.  30  m  above  Pittsburg. 

— A  post-township  of  Armstrong  co  .‘.pop.  abt.  2,600. 

Kiss,  v.  a.  [Sax.  cyssan  ;  Dan.  kysse  ;  Icel.  kyssa ,  from 
koss,  a  kiss ;  Ger.  kiissen.]  To  salute  with  the  lips.  —  To 
treat  with  fondness.  —  To  touch  gently. 

“  When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees."— Shaks. 

— v.  ft.  To  salute  with  the  lips. 

**  Let ’s  kiss  before  we  part."  — Dodsley, 
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Kiss,  ft.  [See  the  verb.]  A  salute  given  by  joining  the 
lips ;  a  smack  ;  a  buss. 

“  A  long,  loug  kiss,  a  kiss  of  youth  and  love."  — Byron. 

— A  kind  of  confectionery. 

( Hist.)  Kissing,  as  a  religious  act,  was  practised  in  the 
time  of  the  patriarch  Job,  b.  c.  2130,  who  protests 
(Job  xxxi.  26  and  27)  that  he  had  not  kissed  his  hand  to 
the  sun  or  to  the  moon.  This  mark  of  devotion  was 
paid  to  Baal  (l  Kings  xix.  18),  b.  c.  910.  It  passed  to 
the  Greeks,  and  from  them  to  the  Romans.  Dr.  Win- 
semius  declares  that  the  custom  was  unknown  in  Eng¬ 
land  till  449,  when  the  Princess  Rowena,  daughter  of 
Ilengist,  King  of  Friesland,  pressed  her  lips  to  the  cup, 
and  saluted  Yortigern  with  a  “little  kiss.”  From  a 
passage  in  Evelyn’s  Diary,  it  appears  that  men  kissed 
each  other  in  the  streets  of  London  towards  the  end  of 
the  17th  century.  The  Spanish  conquerors  found  the 
custom  prevalent  in  the  New  World.  —  The  kiss  of  peace 
(osculum  pacis)  was  anciently  given  by  the  faithful  one 
to  the  other,  as  a  testimony  of  cordial  love  and  affection. 
After  the  priest  had  given  the  salutation  of  peace,  the 
deacon  ordered  the  people  to  salute  one  another  with  a 
holy  kiss.  It  was  also  given  before  the  Eucharist,  until 
the  12th  or  loth  century,  when  the  Pax  (q.  x.)  was  intro¬ 
duced.  Towards  the  end  of  the  3d  century  the  kiss  of 
peace  was  given  in  baptism.  Henry  II.  of  England 
refused  to  give  Beck<’t  the  kiss  of  peace,  at  that  time 
the  usual  pledge  of  reconciliation,  in  1169. 

Kiss  er,  «.  One  who  kisses. 

Kin  'ser,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  N.  of 
Timor;  circumference  20  m.;  pop.  8,000. 

Kissimce'.  or  Kissiiiintct*',  or  Kissinee',  in 
Florida,  a  lake  in  the  8.  central  part  of  the  peninsula, 
abt.  40  in.  N.  of  Lake  Okechobee,  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
nected  by  Kissimee  River. 

Kiss'ing-comfit,ft.  Perfumed  sugar-plums  for  sweet¬ 
ening  the  breath.  —  Worcester. 

Kiss'ing;-criist,  n.  Crust  formed  where  one  loaf 
touches  another  in  the  oven. 

Kist,ft.  [A.  S.  cyst.]  A  chest.  (Scotland.)  —  The  amount 
of  a  stated  payment. 

liist/na,  or  KrisKi'nn.a  river  of  Hindustan,  rises  in 
the  W .  Ghauts,  near  Lat.  18°  N..  and  Lon.  74°  E.:  and 
flowing  E.,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  after  a  course 
of  800  m.,  in  Lat.  15°  50'  N.,  Lon.  81°  E. 

Kit,  ft.  [Du.  A7L]  A  large  bottle;  a  vessel  used  for 
various  purposes;  as.  a  kit  of  milk, a  kit  of  fish. 

(Mas.)  A  small  narrow-bodied  violin,  about  16  inches 
long,  capable  of  being  carried  in  the  coat-pocket,  used 
chiefly  by  teachers  of  dancing. 

(Mil.)  The  equipment  in  necessaries,  such  as  shirts, 
boots,  brushes,  Ac.,  of  a  soldier,  hut  not  applicable  to 
his  uniform,  arms,  or  accoutrements.  The  soldier  has  to 
replace  necessaries,  worn  out  or  lost,  at  his  own  expense, 
but  he  obtains  the  articles  at  wholesale,  and  very  low, 
prices.  As  these  necessaries  are  so  cheaply  procured,  it 
is  held  a  very  heavy  military  offence  to  make  away  with 
them,  and  is  ordinarily  punished  with  great  severity 

— The  whole  of  any  set  of  things,  as  the  bench  and  tools 
of  a  cobbler,  a  sailor's  chest  and  contents,  Ac. — Jamieson. 

Kit'-cat,  n.  A  game  played  by  hoys,  with  a  stick  and 
a  piece  of  wood  called  a  cat.  (Called  also  tip-cat.) 

— a.  (Painting.)  Applied  to  portraits  painted  on  canvas 
three  quarters  in  length;  —  so  called  from  the  size 
adopted  by  Sir  G.  Kueller  tor  painting  the  48  portraits 
of  the  celebrated  members  of  the  Kit-cat  Club,  q.  v 

Kit-cat  Club.  (Eng.  Hist)  A  celebrated  association, 
formed  about  1700,  which  held  its  first  meetings  at  a 
small  house  in  London,  originally  consisting  of  thirty- 
nine  noblemen  and  gentlemen  distinguished  for  the 
warmth  of  their  attachment  to  the  house  of  Hanover. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Addison, 
Garth,  and  many  famous  men  of  the  period,  were  mem¬ 
bers.  The  club  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  Chris¬ 
topher  Katt,  a  pastry-cook,  at  whose  house  in  Shire  Lane 
the  members  dined.  It  was  dissolved  in  1720. 

Kitchen,  (kitsh'n,)  n.  [A  S .cycene;  Fr.  cuisine ;  Sp. 
cocina  ;  Lat.  coquina ,  from  coquo,  to  cook.]  The  room 
of  a  hopse  appropriated  to  cookery  ;  a  cook-room.  —  The 
largest  K.  in  the  world  is  probably  that  which  has  been 
lately  erected,  as  it  is  said,  on  the  banks  of  the  Uruguay 
River,  in  S  America,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
world  with  Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat.  It  covers  20.0u0sq. 
feet ;  each  of  the  boilers  will  contain  12,000  pounds  of 
flesh,  and  80  head  of  cattle  must  be  slaughtered  every 
hour  to  supply  them. 

K itdi  en-i;ar«loii.  n.  A  garden  or  piece  of  ground 
appropriated  to  the  raising  of  vegetables  for  the  table. 

K  itcli'en-maid,ft.  A  woman  employed  in  the  kitchen. 

Kitchen-stiill'.  ft.  The  fat  of  meat  gathered  from  the 
cooking-pots  and  dripping-pans. 

Kitcll  cai-wcncll,  ft.  The 
woman  employed  to  clean 
cooking-utensils. 

Kitchen-  wo  rk ,  n .  Work 
done  in  the  kitchen,  as  cook¬ 
ing,  washing,  Ac. 

Kite,  ft.  [A  S.  cyta.’]  ( ZoUl .) 

A  genus  of  Falconidfe,  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  family  by  having  a 
much  weaker  hill  and  talons, 
the  wings  larger,  and  the 
tail  rather  long  and  forked. 

They  are  remarkable  for 
their  gracefulness  of  flight, 
and  power  of  sailing  and 
wheeling  about,  or  gliding 
in  the  air.  The  common  K., 

Milieus  vulgaris  ( Fig.  14821, is 
found  in  almost  all  parts  of 
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Europe,  N.  and  centre  of  Asia,  and  N.  of  Africa.  The 
American  AT.,  M ileus  Mississippie.usis,  is  3*2  inches  long, 
and  its  entire  plumage  is  dark-brown  mixed  with  fulvous. 

(Sports.)  A  well-known  toy;  nrst  employed  by  Dr. 
Franklin  to  elevate  a  conductor  into  a  thunder-cloud, 
whereby  the  identity  of  lightning  with  the  electric  spark 
was  ascertained.  It  is  formed  of  a  slender  frame  ol  wood 
and  pack-thread,  rounded  at  one  end  and  terminating  in  a 
point  at  the  other,  resembling  in  some  measure  a  cross¬ 
bow,  and  covered  with  paper.  A  long  string  is  attached 
to  the  frame,  near  its  centre  of  gravity,  by  which  it  is 
held  in  the  hand.  In  order  that  the  kite  may  be  capable 
of  being  raised,  it  is  necessary  that  its  flat  surface  be  pre¬ 
sented  obliquely  to  the  direction  of  the  wind;  a  string 
or  tail,  carrying  some  light  substance,  is  therefore 
attached  to  the  sharp  end  of  the  frame,  and  serves  by 
means  of  its  gravity  to  maintain  the  proper  inclination. 
The  force  of  the  wind,  impinging  obliquely  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  is  resolved  into  two  parts,  one  perpendicular,  and 
the  other  parallel  to  the  surface  ;  tin*  first  of  these  parts 
is  counterbalanced  by  the  tension  of  the  string  held  in 
the  hand,  and  the  second  is  expended  in  elevating  the 
kite.  The  position  in  which  the  wind  acts  with  tlte 
greatest  effect  is  when  the  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
is  inclined  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  (that  is,  to  the 
horizon)  in  an  angle  of  about  54  degrees. 

—A  name  of  reproach,  denoting  rapacity.  —  An  accommo¬ 
dation  note;  a  fictitious  commercial  paper;  as,  he  is 
flying  his  kites  on  the  market. 

Kitt»«  v.  n.  [Literally,  to  fy  a  kite  ]  To  raise  money,  or 
sustain  one's  credit,  by  the  use  of  mercantile  paper 
which  is  fictitious;  as,  kiting  transactions.  —  Webster. 

Kite'-flyer,  n.  One  who  practises  kite-flying. 

K  i  te'-fly  ini?,  n.  The  act  of  exchanging  chocks,  notes, 
or  drafts  by  way  of  accommodation,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  money  — Bartlett. 

Kitc'-toot.  a  A  variety  of  the  Tobacco-plant;  —  so 
called  from  its  fanciful  resemblance  to  a  bird’s  foot. 

Wright. 

Kitli'ara,  n.  [Or]  (Mas.)  Same  as  Cithern,  q.  v. 

Kit'isli,  a  Resembling  the  bird  Kite. 

Kit>kat>roll\  n.  A  bellied  roller  drawn  by  a  horse, 
and  used  for  rolling  land. — For  by, 

Kil  sap,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  N.W.  co.,  adjoining 
Admiralty  Inlet  and  Hood's  Channel,  or  Canal ;  area, abt. 
400  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Small  and  unimportant.  Surface, 
much  diversified.  Cap.  Port  Madison.  Pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Kil  son,  in  Dakota  Territory ,  an  extreme  N.E.  co.,  ad¬ 
joining  Minnesota  on  the  E.,  and  British  America  on 
the  N.;  area,  about  3,350  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Red  River  on 
the  North,  Pembina,  Park,  Salt,  and  Turtle  rivers. 
Surface ,  diversified;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Chief  towns. 
Pembina,  and  St  Joseph. 

K  it  tail'll  iiigr,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  manufacturing  post¬ 
borough.  cap.  of  Armstrong  co  ,  on  the  Alleghany  River, 
about  45  miles  above  Pittsburgh.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
university  of  Kittanning.  In  its  vicinity  are  found  one 
strata  of  cannel  and  5  of  bituminous  coal,  and  2  each  of 
iron  ore  and  limestone;  also  pure  fine  clay,  and  good 
building-stone.  Pop  about  *2,01)0. 

Kittatinny  Mountains,  or  Blue  Mountains,  an 
extensive  mountain  range  of  the  U.  States, which,  though 
subject  to  slight  interruptions,  and  designated  by  various 
local  names,  constitute  an  important  ridge,  distinctly 
traceable  from  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.,  through  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Georgia  into  Alabama.  Length,  over  800  m.  Elevation, 
from  800  to  *2,500  feet. 

K  if  'ton,  n.  [Ger.  kiitzchen,  dim.  of  katze,  cat,  q.  v.]  A 
young  cat,  or  the  young  of  a  cat. 

— v.  n.  To  bring  forth  young,  as  a  cat. 

Kit/tery,  in  Maine ,  a  post- township  of  York  co.;  pop. 
about  3,800. 

Kit/tKwake,  n.  (Z»bl.)  The  popular  name  of  the 
Larus  trydactyius ,  a  species  of  Gull.  See  Larid.e. 

Kittor  (an  ('reck,  in  Virginia,  enters  the  Potomac 
in  Loudon  co.,  above  the  Point  of  Rocks. 

Kill's,  (St.,)  or  Saint  Christopher,  an  island  of  the 
Leeward  group,  W.  Indies,  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
abt.  46  m.  W.N.W.  of  Antigua;  Lat.  17°  17'  7"  N.,  Lon. 
60°  4*2'  2"  W.  Area,  about  100  sq.  in.  Surface ,  diversi¬ 
fied,  a  mountainous  ridge  extending  through  the  centre 
from  N.  to  S  ,  and  at  Mount  Misery  (an  extinct  volcano), 
rising  to  an  elevation  of  3,711  feet.  The  soil  is  very  fer¬ 
tile,  and  produces  all  the  tropical  fruits.  Min.  Sulphur, 
and  salt.  The  climate  is  dry  and  salubrious.  Prin.  Exp. 
Sugar.  Chief  towns.  Basseterre  (the  cap.),  and  Sandy 
Point.  Discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493.  Pop.  24,000. 

Kiv'er.  v.  a.  To  cover.  (Vulgar.) 

Ki  wi.  Kiwi-kiwi,  or  Ivivi-kivi,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Apteryx. 

Kiz  liar,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  govt,  of  Stavropol, 
on  the  river  Terek,  40  in.  from  its  mouth  ;  Lat.  43°  53' 
N.,  Lon.  4-)°  43'  E.  It  contains  a  fortress,  tanneries,  silk¬ 
worm  nurseries, &o.  The  climate  is  unhealthy.  P<>p.  9,000. 

Kiz'il irmak.  a  river  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  rising  in  the 
centre  of  that  peninsula,  flowing  N..  and  emptying  into 
the  Black  Sea  S.E.  of  Sinope.  Length .  500  m. 

Kizilou'zen,  Kiziloo'zcn.  or  Kazilu'zen,  a 
river  of  Persia,  prov.  Irak-ajemi,  rising  near  Senna, 
and  after  a  N.E.  course  of  300  m.,  flows  into  the  Caspian 
Sea,  35  in.  S.E.  of  Reshd. 

K  jobenhavn.  See  Copenhagen. 

Klagren furl.  See  Clagenfurth. 

Klamath,  (klam'at,)  in  California,  a  town  of  Klamath 
co.,  about  300  m.  N.N.W.  of  San  Francisco. 

— A  post-village  of'  Siskiyou  co. 

—  A  N.W'.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  area,  abt. 
2.200  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Klamath,  Trinity,  and  Salmon. 
Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Orleans.  Pop. 
about  2,500. 

Klamath,  in  Oregon  Territory ,  two  lakes,  called  respec¬ 


tively  Upper  and  Lower,  or  Great  and  Little.  They! 
lie  near  the  E.  foot  of  the  Cascade  Range,  about  5  miles 
apart,  connected  by  a  small  river.  They  receive  numer- 1 
ous  small  streams,  and  the  Lower  or  Little  gives  rise  to 
the  Klamath  River. 

— A  river  rising  in  Lower  Klamath  Lake,  and  flowing 
S  \V.  into  California,  enters  the  Pacific  Ocean  between 
Klamath  and  Del  Norte  cos. 

lilap'ka,  Uyoruy,  an  Hungarian  general,  b.  at  Temes- 
war,  l8‘-i0.  He  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  18;  but, 
being  sent,  in  1847,  into  a  frontier  regiment,  he  became 
disgusted  with  the  profession,  ami  resigned.  When  the 
revolution  of  1848  broke  out,  lie  resumed  the  profession 
of  arms.  Fighting  against  Austria,  he  took  command 
of  a  company  of  Uonveds,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  war  against  the  Servians.  Towards  the  close  of 
1848  he  was  the  chief  of  the  staff  of  Gen.  Kis,  and  after 
the  defeat  of  Kaschau  (Jan.  4,  1849),  replaced  Messarus 
at  the  head  of  his  corps  d'armte.  Under  Kossuth  he 
was  Minister  of  War,  and  entered  completely  into  the 
views  of  the  government  of  the  Revolution.  Quitting 
the  ministry,  lie  took  command  of  Coniorn,  and  vainly 
endeavored  to  reconcile  Kossuth  and  Gdrgei.  After  the 
unfortunate  capitulation  of  Yilagos  (Aug.  13, 1849),  A. 
maintained  himself  heroically  in  Comorn,  and  menaced 
Austria  and  Styria  until  he  heard  of  the  alleged  defec¬ 
tion  of  Gbrgei.  In  Sept ,  1849,  a  convention  was  signed 
betweeu  the  defenders  of  the  place  and  Gen  Ilaynau,  and 
K.  went  into  exile,  first  to  London,  and  afterwards  to 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  His  Memoirs,  published  at  L<*ip- 
sic  in  1850,  were  followed  by  The  National  War  in  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Transylvania,  in  1851.  In  the  unfortunate 
arrangements  set  on  foot  by  Garibaldi  for  the  attempt 
on  Rome,  in  1S62,  when  lie  sought  to  excite  the  Hun¬ 
garians  to  take  the  field,  a  judicious  counter  proclama¬ 
tion  from  A'.,  pointing  out  the  headlong  temerity  and 
rashness  of  the  undertaking,  kept  them  quietly  iu  their 
homes. 

lilap  rot  h.  IIeinrich  Julius  von,  a  distinguished  Ger¬ 
man  Oriental  scholar  and  critic,  u.  at  Berlin,  1783,  was 
the  soil  of  Martin  Henry  Klaproth,  (q.  v.)  He  was  in¬ 
tended  by  bis  father  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  physical 
sciences,  but  abandoned  them  in  favor  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  in  which  he  became  one  of  the  ablest  modern 
scholars.  In  1805  he  was  selected  to  accompany  the 
Russian  ambassador  into  China,  and  in  1807  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  St.  Petersburg  commissioned  him  to  visit  the 
Caucasian  provinces.  Subsequently  he  settled  at  Paris, 
where  he  founded  and  organized  the  Asiatic  Society. 
He  has  left  many  valuable  works:  Asia  Polyglotta  ;\ 
Travels  in  the.  Caucasus;  Tableaux  Historiques  de  I'Asie 
depuis  la  Monarchic  de  Cyrus ;  M 6 moires  relatifs  d  V  Asie ; 
Tableau  Historique,  etc.,  du  Caucase ;  besides  a  large 
number  of  smaller  works,  memoirs,  &c.  Died  in  Paris, 
1835. 

Klap  roth,  M  artin  Heinrich  von,  an  eminent  German 
chemist  and  mineralogist,  was  B.  at  Berlin  in  1743;  be¬ 
came  chemical  professor  there;  and  i>.  in  1817.  He  was 
the  discoverer  of  uranium,  the  earth  zirconia,  and  mel- 
litic  acid;  he  also  made  interesting  experiments  on 
copal,  and  completed  the  discovery  of  tellurium  and 
titanium.  Among  his  works  are,  A  System  of  Mineral - 
ogy ,  Chemical  Essays ,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Wolf,  a 
Dictionary  of  Chemistry. 

K lat  tail,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Bradlenka,  70  m. 
S.W.  of  Prague.  Manuf.  Woolleu  cloth,  and  stockings. 
Pop.  7,500. 

Klausenhiirp;,  (kl Cw' sen-burg,)  or  Claiiseiibiirg', 

a  town  of  Austria,  in  Transylvania, on  the  Szamos, 72  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Hermannstadt.  Manuf.  Woollens,  chi  mi  ware, 
and  paper.  Pop.  28,000. 

fli  lans  tlial.  or  Claus'thal,  a  celebrated  mining-town 
of  Prussia,  in  Hanover,  on  a  bleak  plateau  of  the  Upper 
Harz  Mountain,  *25  m.  N.E.  of  Gottingen.  It  is  situated 
1,792  feet  above  sea-level.  Iu  the  vicinity  are  mines  of 
silver,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  iron.  Pop.  15,400. 

K  le'bor,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  French  general,  B  at  Stras- 
burg,  1754.  lie  was  originally  an  architect,  but  preferred 
the  military  profession,  and  entered  into  the  Austrian 
service,  in  which  he  remained  from  1776  to  1783.  When 
the  French  revolutionary  war  broke  out,  lie  entered  as 
a  grenadier  into  a  volunteer  regiment  of  his  native  de¬ 
partment,  and  rose  rapidly  into  command.  He  displayed 
great  skill  and  bravery  at  the  siege  of  Meotz,  after 
which  he  was  employed  in  La  Vendee;  hut  the  sangui¬ 
nary  scenes  there  so  disgusted  him,  that  he  obtained  his 
recall,  and  was  engaged  iu  the  army  of  the  N.,  defeated 
the  Austrians,  took  Mona,  and  drove  the  enemy  from 
Louvain.  He  also  captured  Maestricht,  ami  contributed 
to  the  splendid  successes  which  distinguished  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  1795  and  1796  on  the  Rhine.  The  Directory 
gave  him  command  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  ami 
Meuse,  which  he  resigned  to  Hoche,  and  for  a  time  re¬ 
tired  from  the  service.  Napoleon  I.,  however,  who  well 
knew  the  value  of  his  talents,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
join  the  expedition  to  Egypt.  He  was  wounded  at.  the 
battle  of  Alexandria,  but  he  marched  into  Syria,  where 
ho  commanded  tho  corps  of  observation  during  the  siege 
of  Acre,  and  defeated  the  Turks  in  several  actions.  When 
Napoleon  left  Egypt.,  ho  appointed  K.  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  tho  army;  and  though,  under  tho  then  existing 
circumstances,  no  situation  could  ho  nioro  difficult  or 
disheartening,  yet  he  maintained  himself  successfully 
against  the  enemy,  captured  the  city  of  Cairo,  and  made 
an  alliance  with  Murad  Bey;  but  in  the  midst  of  new 
preparations  which  ho  was  making  for  securing  posses¬ 
sion  of  tho  country,  he  was  assassinated  by  an  Arab, 
June  14,  1800.  Of  all  the  military  characters  that  fig¬ 
ured  during  tho  nera  of  tho  French  revolution,  few  of 
them  surpassed  A\  for  coolness,  courage,  humanity,  and 
integrity. 
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Kleck'norvillo,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of  Craw¬ 
ford  co.,  about  9  m  N.  of  Meadville. 

I — A  post-village  of  Northampton  co. 
li leptonia'ii aa. //.  [Ur  hiepto,  1  steal,  and  mania , 
madness. J  ( Med.)  A  species  of  insanity,  which  manifests 
itself  in  an  irresistible  propensity  to  steal  or  pilfer 
li lias'inu.  or  Kliaz'ma.  a  river  of  Russia,  rising 
n<  ar  Klin,  in  govt,  of  Moscow,  and  flowing  K.,  joins  tho 
Oka  at  Gorhatof.  Length,  350  miles,  of  which  150  are 
navigable. 

Illicit,  v  7i.  To  make  a  small,  sharp  noise;  to  click. — 
To  steal  or  pilfer  by  taMlig  away  suddenly  with  a  snatch. 
— n.  A  small,  sharp  noise,  made  by  striking  two  objects 
together. 

Klick  'or,  7i.  One  who  clicks;  that  which  clicks, 
li  licking,  n.  A  regular,  shaig>  noise. 

Klick'et,  m.  (Fort)  A  small  gate  made  through  a 
palisade  for  the  purpose  of  sallying  forth. 

Iilik'itat.  in  Washington  Territory,  a  small  river  rising 
in  Skamania  co..  and  flowing  E.  and  S.,  enters  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  in  Kllkitat  co.,  abt.  12  m.  below  the  Dulles. 
— A  S.  co.,  adjoining  Oregon  Territory;  ana,  about  1.9<0 
sq.  m.  Hirers.  Columbia.  Klikitnt.  and  Wowunchee 
rivers.  Surface,  mountainous  —  Mount  Adams,  a  peak 
of  the  Cascade  range,  in  the  N.W.,  rising  to  ail  elevation 
of  9,570  It.;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Rockland. 
Pop.  about  GOO. 

HI  i lie's  Grove,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Northumberland  co. 

It  I e nes  vi lie,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Hun¬ 
terdon  co. 

K  lines'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Berks  co. 

— A  village  of  Lancaster  co. 

K  Ian g'erst own,  in  Pemisylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Schuylkill  co. 

lilink'-stonc,  n.  (Min.)  See  Clinkstone. 

Si  QiiioiiiXer,  n.  See  Clinometer. 
li  lopocnai&ia.  n.  ( Med.)  Same  as  Kleptomania. 
lilop'storlt,  Friedrich,  a  celebrated  German  poet.,  b. 
at  Quedlinluirg,  1724.  After  receiving  a  regular  educa¬ 
tion,  and  studying  theology,  he  abandoned  all  profes¬ 
sional  views,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature, 
lie  shifted  his  residence  from  place  to  place,  residing  a 
considerable  time  at  Copenhagen,  whither  he  had  been 
invited  with  a  pension  ;  and  the  last  thirty  years  of  his 
life  were  p:issed  at  Hamburg,  where  he  died  in  1803. 
1 1  is  greatest  work,  the  sacred  epic  called  The  Messiah, 
was  published  partly  in  1748,  hut  not  completed  till 
1773.  Its  strained  dignity,  its  overflow  of  feeling,  and 
its  artificiality  of  diction,  have  long  ceased  to  receive 
the  admiration  which  was  once  lavished  on  it.  llis 
odes,  especially  those  of  a  religious  cast,  are  still  much 
valued  by  bis  countrymen,  in  spite  of  their  frequent  ob¬ 
scurity.  He  made  himself  respectably  known  also  by 
philological  writings.  D.  1803.  —  His  first  wife,  Mar¬ 
garet,  is  author  of  a  tragedy  entitled  The  Death  of  Abel, 
and  also  of  Letters  from  the  Dead. 

Kuah,  (ndb,)  v.a.  To  seize  with  tho  teeth;  to  appre¬ 
hend.  (Vulgar.) —  Webster. 

li  liack.  (ndk,)  n.  [Ger.  knack,  from  knicken,  to  crack, 
to  snap.l  A  nice  trick  ;  dexterity  in  some  slight  opera¬ 
tion. —  Habitual  facility  of  performance;  adroitness. — 
A  little  machine;  a  petty  contrivance;  a  toy. 

— v.  n.  To  make  a  sharp,  quick  noise,  as  when  a  stick 
breaks. 

liiiack'er,  n.  A  maker  of  knacks  or  toys:  a  harness- 
maker.  —  A  rope-maker.  —  One  who  buys  old  horses  for 
slaughter,  and  cuts  them  up  for  dogs’-meat. 

— pi.  Two  pieces  of  wood,  struck  by  moving  the  hand. 
Kiiarlt'-ltueoil,  a.  See  Knock-kneed. 

Knack'y,  (ndk'y,)a.  Having  a  knack;  crafty;  cunning. 
Ei  nag,  (nag,)  v.  [Dan.  knag,  a  crack,  a  wooden  peg,  a 
cog  of  a  wheel.]  A  knot  in  wood,  or  a  protuberant  knot ; 
a  wart.  —  A  peg  for  hanging  things  on.  —  The  shoot  oa 
a  deer's  horns.  —  The  rugged  top  of  a  rock  or  hill, 
linag^oil,  ( nag'd ,)  a.  Full  of  knots;  knaggy;  as,  a 
knagged  branch. 

lina^'^incss,  7i.  The  state  of  being  knaggy. 

Knag  gy,  a.  Knotty;  full  of  knots;  rough  with  knots; 
— hence,  rough  in  temper. 

Knap,  (na/},)n.  [See  Knob.]  A  protuberance;  a  hil¬ 
lock  ;  the  brow  of  a  hill  ;  nap.  —  A  blow ;  a  buffet. 

— v.  a.  To  strike  so  as  to  make  a  sharp  noise. 

— v.  n.  To  make  a  short,  sharp  sound. 

Knapsark.  (ndp'sdk,) 7i.  [Ger.  hmappsack  —  knappem , 
to  craunch  or  crunch,  to  chew,  and  sack,  a  sack  or  hag; 
Fr.  canapsa .]  A  frame  of  leather,  or  a  sack  for  con¬ 
taining  necessaries  of  food  and  clothing,  borne  on  the 
back  by  soldiers,  travellers,  <fcc. 
liiiapvveed,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  applied  to  some  spe¬ 
cies  of  plants  of  the  genus  Centaurea. 

Hi  iiar.  li  nar I,  (par,  7iarl,)  n.  A  knot  in  wood.  See 
Gnarl,  and  Knarl. 

Iinaresboroil^ll,  (iicrs'bro,)  a  town  of  England,  co. 
York,  on  the  Nidd,  16  in.  N.W.  of  York.  Manuf.  Chiefly 
linens.  K.  has  a  famous  “dripping  well,”  the  waters  of 
which  have  a  singularly  petrifying  quality.  Pop.  6,000. 
Knurl  oil,  (ndr/'d,)  a.  Same  as  Gnarled,  and  Knurled. 
Knar'ry,  a.  Knotty.  _  .  .  _  _ 

linave,  (ndv,)  7i.  [Sa x.cnaper  :  Ger.  knabe,  boy  ;  Icel. 
knapr,  koiapi.]  This  word,  in  its  original  signification, 
denoted  a  hoy  ;  whence,  a  knave-child  is  used  by  several 
old  writers  to  denote  a  boy,  as  distinguished  from  a  girl. 
Afterwards  it  came  to  signify  a  servant-boy,  and,  at 
length,  any  male  servant.  It  was  also  applied  to  the 
servant  or  officer  that  l»ore  the  weapon  or  shield  of  his 
superior.  In  its  present  use,  it  denotes  a  pett%frascal ;  a 
villain;  a  false,  deceitful  fellow;  a  dishonest  man  or  boy. 

(Games.)  One  of  a  pack  of  playing-cards  with  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  a  soldier  or  servant  painted  ou  it;  —  sometimes 
called  the  jack;  as,  the  knave  of  clubs.- 
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Knav'ery,  n.  The  practices  of  a  knave;  dishonesty; 
deception  in  traffic;  trickery;  petty  villany;  fraud; 
mischievous  pranks  or  practices. 

Knavish,  u.  Partaking  of  knavery  ;  dishonest;  fraud¬ 
ulent. 

— Waggish ;  mischievous. 

“  Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad."  —  Shaks. 

Knav  ish ly,  at/ e.  Dishonestly;  fraudulently. 

— Waggishly ;  mischievously. 

Ksiav'ishnesSy  n.  Quality  or  habit  of  knavery;  dis¬ 
honesty*;  fraud. 

Knead,  (need.)  v.  a.  [Sax.  cm  dan ;  Du.  kneilen ;  Ger. 
kneten;  Icel.  knoda.  See  Knot.]  To  work  an-l  press, 
as  ingredients  into  a  mass,  usually  with  the  hands;  par¬ 
ticularly,  to  work  into  a  well-mixed  mass  the  materials 
of  bread,  cake,  or  paste. 

Kneatf'ing-iitacliine.  See  Supplement. 

Kueadingdroiigh,  (need'ing-trof)  n.  A  trough  or 
tray  in  which  dough  is  worked  and  mixed. 

Kue'beftite*.  n.  Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of  silica, 
protoxide  of  iron,  and  protoxide  of  manganese. 

K  neck,  (nek,)  n.  ( Sant .)  Tne  twisting  of  a  rope  or  a 
cable. —  Crabb. 

Knee,  (nee.)  n.  [A.  S.  esneow  ;  Ger.  knie;  Lat.  genu; 
Gr.  ytniu;  ileb.  kanagh,to  bend  the  knee.]  (Anat.)  One 
of  the  most  important  joints  of  the  human  body,  which 
is  formed  by  three  bones  —  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
femur  or  thigh-bone,  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tibia 
or  larger  bone  of  the  leg,  and  the  patella  or  knee-pan , 
which  is  situated  iu  front  of  the  joint,  and  serves  to 
protect  it  from  injury,  as  well  as  to  afford  leverage  to 
the  muscles  of  the  thigh  in  moving  the  leg.  It  is  a 
sin  ill,  flat,  triangular  bone,  anteriorly  a  little  convex 
and  rough,  for  the  insertion  of  muscles  and  ligaments; 
posteriorly  smooth,  covered  with  cartilage,  and  divided, 
by  a  middle  longitudinal  ridge,  into  two  slightly  con¬ 
cave  surfaces,  corresponding  with  the  two  convex  emi¬ 
nences  or  condyles  of  the  femur.  The  entire  joint  is 
bound  together  by  a  number  of  ligaments. 

(Arch.)  A  naturally  or  artificial I}’  bent  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber,  on  which  another  is  received  to  relieve  a  weight  or 
strain;  the  term  is  also  applied  to  wrought-iron  knees, 
for  the  same  purpose. 

(«S’i ip-buitdi ’ig.)  An  angle,  formerly  of  timber,  but 
in  modern  times  nearly  always  of  iron,  for  bracing  to¬ 
gether  internally  parts  which  form  angles  with  each 
other.  The  principal  knees  are  those  supporting  the 
beams,  and  listened  to  them  and  to  the  ribs.  There 
are,  however,  various  other  knees  in  different  parts  of 
the  ship.  They  ten  1  to  bind  the  whole  vessel  into  one 
hollow  body,  in  which  the  parts  are  mutually  dependent. 
The  knee  of  the  head  sustains  the  figure-head  and  the 
projecting  bow  above  the  water-line;  it  is  braced  on  to 
the  stem. 

K ne e'-b rushes,  n.  pi.  ( Zool .)  The  tufts  of  hair  on 
the  knees  of  some  antelopes.  —  Also,  the  thick  set  hairs 
on  the  legs  of  bees,  with  which  they  carry  the  pollen  to 
the  hive.  —  M tunder. 

Kuee'-crookinif,  a.  Obsequious;  toadyish. 

Kneed,  a.  Having  knees;  as,  i n-Jzneed.  or  out-kneed. 

(Hot.)  Having  joints  resembling  the  kuee  when  bent; 
geniculate. 

K  uee'-deep,  a.  Rising  to  the  knees.  —  Sunk  to  the 
knees. 

K nee'-hiffh,  a.  Rising  or  reaching  up  to  the  knees. 

Knee-holly.  Knee  -holm.  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Ruscus. 

Knee  -joint,  n.  (Anat.)  See  Knee. —  (Mach.)  Same 
as  Toggle-joint,  q.  v. 

Knee'-jointeil.  a.  (Bot.)  II  iving  joints  resembling 
the  knee  when  beut;  kneed;  geniculate. 

Kneel,  (neel,)  v.n.  [Du.  knielen;  Dan.  kmrlen.]  To 
bend  the  kuee;  to  fall  on  the  knees;  to  rest  on  the 
bended  knees. 

Kneel  er,  n.  One  who  kneels. 

Kneel'ing,  n.  The  act  of  bending  the  knees,  or  of 
resting  on  the  bent  knees.  —  AT.,  as  a  posture  in  prayer, 
is  recommended  by  numerous  examples  in  Scripture; 
and  prostration  was  occasionally  practised  as  a  sign  of 
de«*p  humility  and  contrition. 

Kneel'iiBgly,  adv.  In  a  kneeling  posture. 

Kiiee'-pan,  n.  (Anat)  See  Knee. 

Knee  -rafter. n.  (Arch.)  A  rafter  in  the  principal 
truss  of  a  roof,  the  lower  end  or  foot  of  which  is  crooked 
downwards  so  that  it  may  rest  more  firmly  on  the  walls. 

Knee- timber,  n.  (Carpentry.)  a  bent  piece  of  wood 
formed  out  of  a  tree  that  has  grown  crooked,  so  that 
the  fibres  of  the  wood  follow  the  curve. 

Knee-tribute.  Knee- worship,  n.  Genuflex¬ 
ion  ;  worship  or  obeisance  shown  by  kneeling. 

Knell,  (ml.)  n.  [A.  S.  cnyll ;  Ger.  knoll,  a  strong,  quick 
sound,  a  clap,  an  explosion.]  The  sound  of  a  bell  rung 
at  a  funeral ;  the  stroke  of  a  bell ;  the  tolling  of  a  belb 
"  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day.  ’— Gray. 

Knell,  v  n.  To  sound,  as  a  funeral  bell ;  to  toll. 

“  Knell*  us  back  to  a  world  of  death. "—Coleridge. 

K  nicker.  ( nik'r ,)  n.  A  small  ball  of  earth  or  clay 
baked  hard  and  oiled,  used  as  a  marble  by  boys  in  play¬ 
ing.  (Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.)  —  Webster. 

Knickerbocker.  ( nik'er-bCk'r .)  n.  A  descendant 
of  the  old  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York. 

— n.  pi.  Wide,  baggy  pants  terminating  at  the  knee.  Also, 
a  term  given  to  spatterdashes  or  gaiters. 
Knickerbocker.  (Dietrich,;  a  pseudonvm  of 
Washington  Irving,  (7.  r.) 

Knick-lv  nack.  ( uik'nak.) n.  Any  trifle  or  toy.(Colloq.) 

Knick  -knackery,  n.  Kuick-knacks;  toys;  bijou- 
t  ‘rie. 

Knife,  (nif)  n.;  pi.  Knives.  [Sax.  cnif:  Fris.  knuf; 
Dan.  kniv ;  Ger.  kneif.)  A  cutting-instrument  with  a 
sharp  edge,  used  in  the  household  aud  by  various  trades; 
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as,  a  tab!  e-Ani/e,  a  chopping  knife ,  a  pen  -knife,  Ac.  — 
A  sword  or  dagger. 

Knife  -rest.  n.  An  article  for  a  dinner-table,  to  rest 
carving-knives  on.  —  Sinunonds. 

K 11  i  le'-J 1  ray,  n.  A  tray  in  which  knives  are  deposited. 

Knight,  (nit,)  n.  [A.  S.  cniht,  emoht ;  Ger.  knecht; 
0.  Ger.  kneht.)  (Her.)  A  title  of  honor,  which  gives 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied  precedence  next  to  a 
baronet  and  above  an  esquire.  In  England,  a  K.  takes 
the  title  of  Sir  before  his  Christian  name;  and  the  wife 
of  a  K.  is  styled  Lady ,  although  her  legal  appellation 
is  that  of  Dame.  The  title  seems  to  have  been  first 
adopted  when  the  feudal  system  came  into  operation  in 
Europe.  It  is  now  occasionally  bestowed  for  services 
in  the  field,  or  for  attainments  iu  literature,  and  dis¬ 
tinction  in  various  branches  of  science  and  art.  In  ad-; 
ditiou  to  tiiose  who  are  simply  K.  by  royal  creation, 
there  are  others  who  are  K.  in  virtue  of  belonging  to 
the  first  and  second  class  of  some  order  of  knighthood. 
There  are  also  some  who  are  styled  AT.,  and  belong  to 
some  iuferior  order  which  does  not  carry  rank  with  it, 
and  who  do  not  in  consequence  prefix  the  title  of  Sir  to 
their  Christian  names, such  as  the  Naval  AT.  of  Windsor; 
and  there  are  degrees  of  knighthood  connected  with 
Freemasonry  which  are  merely  nominal,  and  are  not 
recognized  except  by  the  members  of  the  society,  al¬ 
though  the  recipients  assume  the  A'.’s  helmet  (7.  r.),  and 
wear  it  on  their  armorial  bearings.  The  degrees  of! 
knighthood  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  are  those! 
of  K.  Commander  of  the  Templars,  K.  of  St.  John  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  Ac.  The  sovereign  alone  lias  the  power  of  con¬ 
ferring  knighthood,  which  is  done  by  laying  the  blade 
of  a  sword  on  the  shoulder  of  the  recipient  of  the  honor, 
and  uttering  a  short  form  of  words,  by  which  he  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  a  K.  —  See  Knighthood. 

Knight.  r.  a.  To  create  one  a  knight,  which  is  done 
by  the  king,  who  gives  the  person  kneeling  a  blow  with 
a  sword,  and  bids  him  “  Rise,  Sir.'1 

Knight.  Charles,  an  English  publisher  and  author,  6. 
at  Windsor,  1791.  While  in  partnership  with  his  father, 
he,  in  1811,  established  the  Etonian  newspaper,  and  in  , 
1827  edited  the  Plain  Englishman,  the  pioneer  of  cheap 
literature  of  an  improving  character.  In  the  same  year 
he  settled  in  London,  where  he  at  once  acquired  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  publisher  of  works  of  a  high  cbiss,  and 
started  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine,  containing  some 
of  the  earlier  writings  of  Lord  Macaulay.  In  1S27,  K. 
became  the  editor  and  publisher  of  several  of  the  works 
of  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society,  the  British  Alma¬ 
nack,  and  Companion  to  the  Almanack,  and  the  Library 
of  Entertaining  Knowledge.  In  1S32,  he  commenced 
the  editorship  and  publication  of  the  Penny  Magazine. 
which  he  continued  for  11  years ;  and.  in  1S3S,  he  began 
the  Penny  Cyclopedia ,  a  work  on  which  he  expended 
$200,000  for  original  contributions.  K.  is  the  author  of 
Willia  m  Shakespeare,  a  Biography ,  and,  also,  editor  of  the 
Pictorial  Shakespeare,  lie  published  also  two  pam¬ 
phlets,  The  Struggles  of  a  Book  against  Excessive  Taxa¬ 
tion ,  and  The  Case  of  the  A  at  hors  as  regards  the  Paper 
Duty ;  the  English  public  are  also  largely  indebted  to 
AT.  for  his  co-operation  iu  obtaining  the  removal  of  that 
oppressive  duty.  Once  upon  a  Time,  appeared  in  1853, 
followed,  two  years  later,  by  Knowledge  is  Power  —  the 
latter,  a  re-issue,  with  large  additions,  of  two  small  vols  , 
viz..  Results  of  Machinery ,  aud  Rights  of  Industry, 
which  had  a  large  circulation  at  a  time  when  a  spirit 
hostile  to  scientific  progress,  and  to  the  proper  union  of 
capital  and  labor,  was  too  common  among  the  pro¬ 
ducing  classes.  A  new  edition  of  this  book  was  called 
for  in  1866.  This  indefatigable  author  next  edited  the 
English  Cyclopedia,  in  22  vols.,  based  upou  the  Penny 
Cydoptedia.  aud  was,  at  the  same  time,  engaged  on  his 
Popular  History  of  England,  completed  in  1S62.  New 
editions  of  both  these  works  have  lately  been  published.  I 
His  other  productions  comprise  the  autobiographical 
Passages  of  a  Working-Life  during  Half  a  Century. 
(1863-5);  Half-Hours  with  the  Best  Authors ;  Half- 
Hours  of  English  History;  and,  iu  1866,  Half-Hours 
with  the  Best  Letter-  Writers,  Ac.  D.  1874. 

Knight  age,  n.  The  body,  diguity,  or  fraternity  of 
knights. 

Knight-han'neret.  n.  (Her.)  A  person  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  order  of  knighthood,  under  the  royal  stand¬ 
ard,  for  some  distinguished  service  iu  the  field.  Shuks- 
peare  ( King  John,  I.  1)  speaks  of  — 

A  soldier  by  the  hoooar-giriog  hand 
Of  Coeur  de-Lion,  knighted  in  the  field.” 

The  time  and  place  at  which  the  dignity  was  first  con¬ 
ferred  have  excited  much  controversy.  In  5  Rich.  II., 
s.  ii.  c.  4  (1382),  bannerets  are  mentioned  among  those 
summoned  to  Parliament.  “No  man,”  says  Hallam 
(M  ddle  Ages,  iii.  ch.  9.  pt.  2),  “  could  properly  be  a  ban¬ 
neret  unless  he  possessed  a  certain  estate,  and  could 
bring  a  certain  number  of  lances  into  the  field.  His 
distinguishing  mark  was  the  square  banner,  carried  1*3' 
a  squire  at  the  point  of  his  lance:  while  the  knight- 
bachelor  had  only  the  coronet  or  pointed  pendant. 
M  heu  a  banneret  was  created,  the  general  cut  off  this 
pendant  to  render  the  banner  square.”  Selden  states 
that  the  first  account  of  this  dignity  occurs  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  Edmondson  traces  it  as  far  back  as  736. 
The  Black  Prince  made  Sir  John  Chandos  a  knight- 
banneret  in  1367.  The  order  was  discontinued  from 
1642;  the  last.  Sir  John  Smith,  having  been  created  by 
Charles  I.  after  the  battle  of  Edgchill.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  revived  by  George  II.  after  the  battle  of  Dettingen, 
June  27,  1743;  and  Sir  William  Erskine  was  made  a 
knight-banneret  1*3-  George  III.  in  1764.  for  distinguished 
services  in  the  war  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Knight-bar'onet,  n.  (Her.)  An  hereditary  knight 
in  Great  Britain.  See  Baronet. 
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Knight  -er'rant,  n.  [Knight,  and  Lat.  errans.  erro, 
to  wander.]  (Chivalry.)  A  knight  wandering  iu  search 
of  adventures,  sometimes  under  vows,  lor  a  certain 
period.  Knight-errantry  was  not  altogether  a  fiction 
of  romance.  It  originated  partly  from  the  frequency  of 
private  war  iu  feudal  times,  which  made  military  aid 
constantly  acceptable  to  the  great  barons;  and  as  a 
knight  had,  for  the  most  part,  no  other  tie  to  the  soil 
than  his  duties  towards  Ins  feudal  superior,  he  was  at 
libert3*  to  follow  bis  own  bent  whenever  his  services 
were  not  needed  by  him.  Such  a  mode  of  life  peculiar^* 
suited  the  tastes  of  the  men  of  that  age,  and  111  some  de¬ 
gree  served  the  exigencies  of  society.  Knights,  there¬ 
fore,  were  perpetually  errant,  or  travelling  in  quest  of 
adventures  or  employment;  some,  for  the  pleasures  of 
the  expedition,  and  some  for  its  expected  profits.  They 
often  succored  the  oppressed  or  the  unsuccessful, and  they 
cheerfully  engaged  themselves  to  redress  those  wrongs 
which  laws  were  too  feeble  to  remedy,  and  for  redress¬ 
ing  which,  honor,  plunder,  or  rich  donations  became 
usually  their  compensation. —  Cervantes  wrote  Don 
Quixote  in  ridicule  of  knight-errantry. 

Knight-er  rantry,  n.  The  manner  of  wandering 
knights;  the  practice  of  wandering  iu  quest  of  adven¬ 
tures. 

Knight-errat  ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  knight-errantry. 

Knight'-heads,  n.^/.  (Naut.)  The  timbers  on  each 
6ide  nearest  the  stem,  aud  continued  high  enough  to 
secure  the  bowsprit. 

Knight  hood.  n.  The  character  or  dignity  of  a 
knight;  a  mil i tan’  order,  honor,  or  degree  of  ancient 
nobility,  conferred  as  a  reward  of  valor  or  merit.  —  The 
whole  l»ody  of  knights 

(Hist.)  The  institution  of  K.  originated  in  the  honor 
anciently^  bestowed  upon  those  who  excelled  in  horse¬ 
manship.  Hence  the  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Dutch  words  for  knight  are  all  derived  from  terms 
which  signify  “  horse.”  Some  zealous  antiquaries 
consider  that  Pharaoh  conferred  the  honor  of  K.  upon 
Joseph  when  he  put  his  ring  on  his  finger  ami  invested 
him  in  robes  of  dignity  (Gen.  xli.  42).  B.  c.  1715;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  such  insti¬ 
tution  until  Romulus  established  the  equestrian  order 
at  Rome.  Modern  K.  did  not  originate  in  this  order, 
but  in  the  tenure  which  compelled  feudal  vassals  to 
hold  their  lands  by  furnishing  armed  men  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  sovereign,  the  obligation  to  furnish  one  sol¬ 
dier  constituting  one  knight's  fee.  The  earliest  mode 
of  conferring  the  honor  of  K.  in  England  was  the  con¬ 
secration  of  the  novitiate's  sword  by  the  priest  at  the 
altar.  The  first  knight  created  1  »y  the  stroke  of  a  sword 
was  Athelstan,  who  was  dubbed  by  Alfred  the  Great  in 
900.  The  chivalric  element  was  not  introduced  into  K. 
until  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  when  devotion  to  God 
and  to  the  fair  sex  became  the  chief  characteristics  of 
all  good  knights.  Ecclesiastics  were  prohibited  from 
conferring  K.  by  a  council  held  in  1102.  I11  the  reigns 
of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth,  all  persons  possessed  of 
lands  3’ielding  a  vearh'  income  of  $200  were  compelled 
to  receive  K.  or  pay  a  fine;  and  in  1629  Charles  I.  re¬ 
cruited  his  exhausted  exchequer  by  reviving  this  ob¬ 
solete  custom.  The  compensation  exacted  from  those 
knights  who  declined  to  perform  military  service  was 
abolished  by  Charles  I.  (1640),  and  the  service  itself 
was  abolished  by  Charles  II.  (1660).  About  180  orders 
of  K.  have  been  instituted  at  various  periods  since  the 
6th  century,  when  the  Order  of  the  Round  Table  is  said 
to  have  been  instituted  by  the  British  king,  Arthur. 
Among  these  are  a  few  orders  for  females  only  ;  such 
as  the  Spanish  order  of  Maria  Louisa,  the  Austrian 
order  of  the  Star  of  the  Cross,  aud  the  German  order  of 
the  Slaves  of  Virtue.  Every  European  court  possesses 
several  orders  of  K.  All  the  orders  which  present  some 
historical  interest  are  noticed  under  their  respective 
titles.  —  See.  also.  Chivalry.  # 

Knight  I iness,  n.  Qualities  of  a  knight. 

Knightly,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  knight;  becoming  a 
kuiglit. 

— adv.  In  a  manner  becoming  a  knight. 

K 11  ight- mar  shal,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  An  officer  in 
the  ro3'al  household  who  has  jurisdiction  and  cognizance 
of  offences  committed  within  the  household  aud  verge, 
and  of  all  contracts  made  therein,  a  member  of  the 
household  being  one  of  the  parties. 

Knight  of  t lie  Shire.  (Eng.  Pol.)  The  designa¬ 
tion  given  to  the  representative  in  parliament  of  Eng¬ 
lish  counties  at  large,  as  distinguished  from  such  cities 
and  tow'ns  as  are  counties  of  themselves  (which  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  called  shires);  and  the  representatives 
of  which,  as  well  as  the  members  for  other  cities  and 
towns,  are  called  citizens  or  burgesses. 

Knights  Bridge,  in  California,  a  village  of  Hu- 
mas  co.,  about  30  m.  N.W.  of  Quincy. 

Knight's  Fee.  n.  (Feudal  Law.)  See  Knighthood. 

Knight's  Service.  (Tenure  by.)  ( Feudal  Law.) 
The  most  general  method  of  holding  land  in  England, 
from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  to  the  termination  of  the 
civil  war.  The  whole  country  was  supposed  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  knight's  fees  (of  which  Wil'.iani  the  Conqueror 
created  60.000),  for  each  of  which  the  owners  of  the  land 
were  obliged  to  furnish  a  knight, completely  armed  and 
equipped,  for  the  service  of  the  king  in  time  of  war. 
Thus  every  noble  who  owned  a  great  extent  of  land,  was 
obliged  to  serve  the  king  in  time  of  war.  and  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  period  in  each  year,  with  as  many  knights  under 
him  as  there  were  knight's  fees  upon  his  estate  or  es¬ 
tates;  and  such  noble  became,  in  turn,  the  feudal  su¬ 
perior  of  a  certain  number  of  knights,  who  held  land 
under  him  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  noble  himself 
held  his  lands  from  the  king,  and  were  obliged  to  ren¬ 
der  him  suit  and  service  in  a  similar  manner,  aud  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  extent  of  land  in  their  occupation.  There 
were  also  other  burdens,  besides  military  service,  which 
fell  heavily  at  times  on  those  who  held  lands  by  this 
kind  of  tenure.  The  holder  of  a  knight's  fee  was  obliged 
to  pay  a  sum  of  money  towards  the  amount  required  for 
the  ransom  of  his  feudal  superior  when  he  was  taken 
prisoner  in  battle,  and  towards  the  expenses  that  were 
incurred  when  his  eldest  son  was  made  a  knight,  and 
when  his  eldest  daughter  was  married.  Such  payments 
were  termed  “aids; ’’and,  in  addition  to  these,  the  tenant 
was  obliged  to  contribute  when  the  heir  had  to  pay  a 
com  partition  to  tile  king  for  leave  to  enter  on  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  property  which  had  come  to  him  after  he  had 
attained  his  majority.  When  any  heir  had  inherited 
land  during  his  minority,  his  feudal  superior  became 
his  guardian,  and  was  entitled  to  the  management  of 
his  land,  and  the  profits  arising  therefrom,  until  the 
rightful  possessor  became  of  age;  and  he  also  had  a 
right  to  demand  a  sum  of  money  from  his  ward,  whether 
male  or  female,  in  case  heorshe  refused  the  wife  or  hus¬ 
band  that  he  might  be  pleased  to  select  for  him  or  her. 
Besides  these,  there  were  also  rights  arising  from  primer 
seisin,  fines  upon  a/ icnation and  rscheat,  the  first  of  which 
was  the  king's  right  to  demand  a  sum  equivalent  to  a 
year’s  profit  of  the  land,  from  any  heir  who  held  land 
direct  from  the  sovereign,  when  he  happened  to  have 
attained  bis  minority  before  the  land  descended  to  him 
from  his  father,  or  any  other  relative  or  connection. 
This  system  of  tenure  was  virtually  brought  to  an  end 
during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  under  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  finally  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Knight’s  Ferry,  in  California,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Stanislaus  co.,  on  the  Stanislaus  River,  about  36  m. 
E.  by  S.  of  Stockton  ;  pap.  about  TOO. 

li night's  Island,  an  island  of  British  X.  America, 
in  Hudson's  Bay.  off  the  coast  of  New  X  Wales. 

K  nielli's  Island,  in  Alaska,  an  island  in  Prince 
William  Sound,  about  Lat.  60°  13'  N.,  Lon.  14S°  W. 

li  n i -  Ill's  banding,  in  California ,  a  village  of  Yolo 
co.,  on  the  Sacrameiito  River,  about  25  m.  S.  by  W.  of 
Marysville. 

Knighls  of  Pytbias.  See  Pytiiias  (Knights  or). 

Knights  oT tile  Hound  Table.  {Lit.)  See  Round 

T \bl  .  Knights  op). 

Kiii^tits'towii.  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Henry 
co.,  on  Blue  River,  about  32  in.  K.  of  Indianapolis. 

Kui^lits'ville,  in  Rhod'  Island .  a  post-village  of 
Providence  co.,  a!>out  5  m.  8.W.  of  Providence. 

Knit,  (nit,)  v.  a.  f  A.  S.  cnyttan  ;  Sw.  knyta  ;  Dan.  Jen i/tte, 
to  tie  in  a  knot.]  To  tie  in  a  knot ;  to  unite,  as  threads  by 
needles;  to  couuect  in  a  kind  of  network:  as,  to  knit 
stockings.  —  To  join,  or  cause  to  go  together,  as  boues. 
—  To  unite  closely,  as  in  love. 

— To  draw  together;  to  contract,  as  one’s  1  rows. 

— v.  n.  To  unite  or  interweave  by  needles.  —  To  uuite 
closely;  to  grow  together. 

— n.  Texture. 

K n it'stcr,  n.  A  female  who  knits. 

It  n  it  table,  a.  Cap  tide  of  beiug  kuit. 

Knitter,  n  One  who  knits. 

Knitting*,  (nitfting.)  n.  The  formation  of  network  by 
knitting-needles  or  machinery ;  also,  the  network  thus 
for  met!.  —  Union  or  junction.  See  Supplement. 

Knit  ting-needle,  n.  A  long  needle  which  women 
use  in  knitting. 

Knit  ting-sheath,  n.  A  small  sheath,  fastened  to  a 
person’*  side,  to  receive  the  end  of  a  knitting-needle. 

Knit  tie,  n.  The  string  by  which  a  purse  or  money-bag 
is  opened  or  closed. 

(Naut.)  A  small  line  used  for  seizings,  hammock- 
clues,  Ac. 

Knob. '  nob.)  [A  S.  entrp  ;  Ger.  knopf;  0.  Ger.  knnph.  from 
knuphan ,  to  tie.]  A  hard  protuberance;  a  hard  swelling 
or  rising:  a  round  ball  at  the  end  of  auy thing;  a  bunch; 
as.  the  knob  of  a  door-lock. 

— In  the  U.  States,  a  circular  knoll ;  a  rouuded  bill  or 
mountain. 

(Arch.)  See  Knop. 

Knobbed,  ( nohd ,)  a.  Furnished  with  knobs;  compris¬ 
ing  knobs;  as,  a  kn  >bb*d  deer-horn. 

KnobbineHS.  (nob'bi-nss,)  n.  The  state  or  condition 
of  being  knobby  or  protuberant. 

Knobby,  (not/ be.)  a.  Full  of  knobs;  characterized  by 
protuberances;  as,  a  k  nob  aj  loaf. —  Hilly ;  characterized 
by  rounded  hills.  (American.) 

Knob  Mountain,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  spur  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Columbia  CO. 

K n ob'noster,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Johnson 
Co.,  about  208  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Knob'view,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village  of  Crawford 
co..  about  97  in.  S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Knock.  { ndk ,)  v.  n.  [A.S.  cnucian;  Sw.  knacla ;  W. 
cnnriaw,  to  beat,  rap.  or  knock,  from  cnoc,  a  sudden  rap.] 
To  strike  or  beat  with  something  hard,  thick,  or  heavy; 
as,  to  knock  at  a  door  for  admittance.  —  To  drive  or  be 
flung  against;  to  strike  or  be  thrown  against;  to  clash; 
as,  one  hard  substance  knocks  against  another. 

To  knock  up,  to  become  wearied,  worn  out,  or  fatigued ; 
to  fail  of  strength  or  power  of  further  exertion;  to  give 
out;  to  become  spent,  as  with  labor.  (Used  in  England 
colloquially.) 

41  The  horses  were  beginning  to  knock  np  under  the  fatigue." 

De  Quince f . 

_^To  become  advanced  in  pregnancy;  as.  his  wife  is \  knocked 
up  (Used  in  a  vulgar  sense  in  some  of  the  U.  States.) 

To  knock  of.  t«»  cease:  to  desist;  to  abandon;  as,  the 
men  I  nock  off  work  at  six  o’clock.  —  To  knock  under,  to 
submit;  to  own  defeat;  to  yield;  to  cave,  or  cave  in ; 
as,  after  three  rounds,  Tom  knocked  under. 
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— 1\  a.  To  strike  or  drive  against 

“  Wheu  heroes  knock  their  knotty  heads  together."— Rote*. 

— To  strike,  rap  upon,  or  beat,  as  for  admittance ;  as,  1 
knocked,  at  the  dour  iu  vain. 

To  knock  down,  to  fell  to  the  earth  ;  to  prostrate  by  a 
stroke  or  blow,  or  by  a  succession  of  such. 

“  A  man  who  is  gross  in  a  woman's  company  ought  to  be  knocked 
down." — Richardson. 

To  assign  to  one  who  seeks  to  purchase ;  as,  to  knock¬ 
down  goods  at  auction. 

To  knock  on  the  head,  to  kill  or  make  senseless  by  a 
blow  on  the  head;  —  hence,  by  implication,  to  render 
abortive;  to  frustrate;  to  quash,  as  a  scheme,  design, 
project,  or  intention  ;  as,  premature  discovery  knoo.td 
the  affair  on  the  head.  (Used  colloquially.) 

To  knock  off,  to  sell  to  a  bidder  by  the  blow  or  tap  of 
an  auctioneer's  hammer.  —  To  force  off  by  blows;  as, 
the  prisoner's  chains  were  knocked  off. 

To  knock  out ,  to  beat  out  by  a  blow  or  series  of  blows ; 
as,  to  knock  out  a  man's  brains. 

To  knock  up,  to  awaken  with  noise;  to  cause  to  rise 
by  making  a  knock  or  knocks,  as  on  a  door. 

“  A  sober  Englishman  would  knock  his  servants  up,  and  rise  by 
five  o'clock." — Pope. 

— To  tire  or  weary  beyond  further  effort  or  endurance ;  as, 
the  hist  teii  miles  knocked  all  of  us  up. 

(Book-binding.)  To  place  iu  even  order  at  the  edges, 
as  sheets  of  printed  matter. 

— n.  A  sudden  stroke,  or  blow,  with  something  hard  or 
heavy. 

“  Ajax  thinks  that  Agamemnon  feels  the  knocks." — Dryden. 

— A  loud  stroke,  rap,  or  tap  for  admissiou  ;  as,  a  44  thrice- 
repeated  knock. —  Dryden. 

Kuock’iiou  n.  (ndk’down,)  a.  That  which  overthrows 
by  one  sudden  act  or  stroke  ;  as,  a  knttek-down  blow. 

Knock-down  argument ,  au  unanswerable  argument. 
(Colloq.) 

“  A  knock-down  argument  ;  ’tis  but  a  word  and  a  blow.” — Dryden. 

— A  blow  which  fells  one  prone  to  the  ground. 

Knocker. (nok'er,)n.  One  who, or  that  which,  knocks: 
specifically,  an  instrument  or  kind  of  hammer,  used  for 
rapping  upon  a  door  for  admittance  into  a  house.  —  The 
A”.,  now  generally  superseded  by  the  door-bell,  was 
formerly  an  important  article  of  iron-work  connected 
with  architecture,  and  was  often  finished  with  more 


Fig.  1483.  —  knocker  —  (15th  century.) 
care  and  accuracy  than  might  be  expected  from  such  ma¬ 
terials  Those  of  the  early  English  and  Decorated  styles 
were  usually  in  the  shape  of  rings,  with  a  spindle  going 
through  the  centre  of  a  circular  escutcheon  (Fig.  1483) ; 
and  frequently  they  were  of  other  forms,  and  adorned 
with  animals’  heads,  leaves,  flowers,  Ac. 

Knock  iiiff,  n.  A  striking  repeatedly  against;  a  rap¬ 
ping  :  a  tapping:  a  beating. 

Knock -kneed.  ( ndk'need ,)  a.  Having  the  knees 
curved  inward  so  that  they  touch  or  knock  together  iu 
walking  ;  —  the  opposite  of  bow-legged. 

Knock  lade,  a  mountain  in  the  co.  of  Antrim,  Ireland, 
about  2  m.  S.  of  Ballycastle;  height,  1,695  feet. 

Knock mel'edown  Mountains,  a  mountainous 
range  in  Ireland,  between  cos  Waterford  and  Tipperary. 
Munster :  length,  about  18  m;  highest  point  (Kuockmele- 
dowu)  2,690  feet. 

Knock -si one,  n.  A  block  of  stone  used  for  shatter¬ 
ing  tilings  upon. 

Knoll.  ( nol ,)  v.  a.  To  ring  a  bell,  generally  for  a  funeral. 
See  Knell. 

**  His  knell  is  knotted. n— Shake. 

— v.n.  To  sound,  as  a  bell. 

“  If  ever  yon  have  been  where  bells  have  knoll’ d  to  church  ?  " 

Shake. 

Knoll,  n.  The  ringing  of  a  bell ;  ft  knell ;  as,  the  cur- 
few  knoll. 

— [Sax.  cnoU  ;  Ger.  knotlen,  a  lump,  a  knot :  W.  cnol,  the 
top,  a  round  hillock  ]  The  top  or  crowu  of  a  hill :  but, 
more  generally,  a  little  round  bill  or  mount;  a  small 
elevation  of  ground;  a  high  mound;  a  knob. 

Knoll'cr.  n.  One  who  tolls  a  bell. 

Knop,  (nop,)  n.  (Arch.)  A  boss ;  a  foliated  ornament. 
( Sometimes  called  knob  or  knot.) 

Knoppcrn.  ( nop'pern ,)  n.  [Ger.  knopper.]  A  kind  of 
gall-nut. 

Knop  - weed.  n.  See  Knap-weed  and  IIorse-knop. 

lanosp.  (nosp,)  n.  [Ger.  knospe.]  The  closed  bud  of  a 
flower  or  leaf;  —  hence,  a  carved  ornament  resembling 
the  same. 
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Knot,  (not,)  n.  [Ger.  knoten  ;  Icel.  knutr,  hnutr .  from 
hnyla,  to  bind,  to  tie;  Sw  ,  Goth,  knut.)  A  complicated 
arrangement  of  thread*,  cords,  Ac.,  made  by  knitting  or 
tying;  a  union  of  strands  of  rope  made  by  interweaving; 
a  close  tie;  an  entanglement ;  as,  the  Gordian  knot. — 
The  most  useful  knots,  represented  in  Fig  1484,  are :  1. 
Thumb  or  over-hand  knot,  tied  at  the  end  of  a  rope  to 
prevent  it  from  opening  out,  Ac.;  2.  Bight  or  reef-knot , 
for  securing  all  lashings  where  the  ends  of  the  rope 
meet  together;  3.  Draw-knot ,  which  offers  great  facility 
in  undoing;  4.  Running-knot.  used  to  bind  or  draw  any¬ 
thing  close;  5.  Sheepshank,  serving  to  shorten  a  rope 
without  cutting  it  or  uufastening  the  ends;  6.  Clove- 
hitch,  which  binds  with  excessive  force,  and  by  which 
alone  a  weight  can  be  hung  to  a  smooth  pole;  7.  Tim¬ 
ber-hitch,  very  useful  in  hauling  to  move  a  weight ;  8. 
Single  Innolinc-knot.  difficult  to  undo,  useful  to  throw 
over  a  post,  Ac.,  to  haul  on,  used  for  the  draw-loop  of  a 
slip  noose  ;  9.  Ihmble  bowline-knot,  for  slinging  a  cask  ; 
10.  Running  bowline-knot;  11.  Wttolding  or  packing- 
stick  hitch ,  used  to  tighten  ropes :  12.  Men’s  harness 
hitch,  passing  over  the  shoulder  and  under  the  opposite 
arm  of  men  drawing  a  carriage,  Ac. ;  13.  Stopper-hitch , 


Fig.  1484.  —  THE  TWENTY  MOST  USEFUL  KNOTS, 
for  stoppering  the  fall  of  a  tackle.  Ac. :  14.  Inside  clinch, 
for  fastening  a  cable  to  the  anchor-ring.  Ac.:  15.  Com¬ 
mon  or  sheet  bend,  a  very  secure  method  of  joining  two 
ropes,  or  fastening  a  rope  to  a  loop;  16.  Hawser  bctul, 
for  joining  two  ropes,  easily  undone;  17.  Cat's  paw,  the 
turn  in  the  bight  of  a  rope,  for  booking  a  tackle  to  it ; 
18.  Drag-rope  or  lerer-hitch,  used  for  fixing  handspikes 
or  capstan  bars  to  the  ropes  attached  to  heavy  carriages, 
Ac.,  which  have  to  be  moved  by  men;  19.  Half  hitch, 
cast  on  the  bight  of  a  rope  ;  20.  Carrick  Ixnd.  A  wall- 
knot  is  a  knot  made  at  the  end  of  a  rope  to  prevent  it 
from  passing  through  a  hole.  —  Every  knot  in  a  ro|>e 
weakens  its  power  of  resisting  a  sudden  jerking  strain. 
Such  ropes  which  will  resist  the  strain  of  10  pounds  fall¬ 
ing  8  feet,  will  not  resist  it  if  there  is  a  knot  in  any  oue 
of  them,  or  even  if  the  knots  used  in  attaching  them  to 
the  point  of  support,  or  to  the  weights,  be  roughly  or 
carelessly  made.  Therefore,  no  knot  which  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
rope ;  the  tighter  and  harder  a  knot  becomes,  the  worse 
it  is ;  the  more  loose  and  opeu  a  knot  is  made,  the 
better  it  is. 

— A  bond  of  association  or  intimate  connection  ;  a  union. 

“  Confirm  that  amity  with  nuptial  knot." — Shake. 

— Any  figure  of  which  the  lines  are  frequently  intersected 
in  an  involved  or  intricate  manner;  as.  a  true-lover 
knot. 

"Flowers  ...  in  beds  and  carious  knots." — Milton. 

— A  difficulty:  an  intricate  matter;  an  intrigue  or  in¬ 
volved  condition  of  affairs;  a  perplexity;  a  dilemma. 

“  A  man  shall  be  perplexed  with  knots  and  problems  of  business.* 

S^tith. 

— A  cluster;  a  group;  a  collection  ;  a  band  ;  a  clique;  a 
coterie;  a  confederacy  ;  as,  a  knot  of  conspirators. 

"  I  am  now  with  a  knot  of  the  knight's  admirers." — Addison. 


—  —  ■■■■  1  '  '  ■■  ■■  ■■■■—■  ni.  '■  '  ■■■  1  """  ~  '  *  * 
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— A  hard  protuberance  in  wood,  caused  by  the  outgrowth 
of  a  branch  ;  a  joint  in  the  stem  of  a  shrub  or  plant ;  a 
hard  place  grown  in  timber  by  the  transverse  direction 
of  fibres  against  the  grain. 

(Niut.)  A  division  of  the  log-line,  which  bears  the 
same  relation  to  a  mile  as  half  a  minute  bears  to  an 
hour.  When  a  ship  is  said  to  be  going  eight  knots ,  for 
instance,  it  signifies  that  she  is  progressing  at  the  rate 
of  eight  nautical  miles  of  6,086  feet  per  hour.  —  See  Loo. 

(Mech.)  Same  as  Node,  q.  v. 

(Arch.)  Same  as  Knop,  q.  v. 

— v.  a.  To  complicate,  or  tie  in  a  knot,  or  knots ;  to  form, 
as  a  knot. 

“  Here's  a  queen  is  always  knotting  threads." — Sir  C.  Sedley. 

— To  cohere;  to  unite  closely;  as,  our  opponents  are 
again  knotted  together.  —  To  complicate  ;  to  entangle  ; 
to  involve;  to  perplex;  as,  “ knotted  law-like  nets.” 

Butler. 

— v.  n.  To  form  knots  or  joints,  as  in  plants,  thread,  <&c. 

—  To  knit  knots  for  fringe.  —  To  unite  iu  sexual  com¬ 
merce.  —  Shaks. 

Knot'-berry,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Rubus. 

Knot-^rass,  7i.  (Bot.)  A  name  applied  to  several 
species  of  the  genus  Polygonum ,  q.  v. 

Kuol  loss,  a.  Free  from  kuots ;  without  knots;  as, 
a  knotless  plank. 

Knotted.  a.  Full  of  knots;  having  knots  or  knobs; 
as,  knotted  hair. 

(Geol.)  Noting  rocks  which  have  detached  points, 
chiefly  of  mica,  less  decomposable  than  the  other  parts. 

Wright. 

(Bot.)  Applied  to  a  cylindrical  body  swollen  into 
knobs  at  intervals.  —  Gray. 

Knot'tinesH,  n.  Quality  of  having  many  knots  or 
swellings;  fulness  of  knots.  —  Difficulty  of  solution; 
involution;  complexity. 

Knotts'ville,  in  Kentucky ,  a  post-village  of  Daviess  co. 

Knotty,  (not'te.y)  a.  Full  of  knots;  as,  knotty  wood. 

—  Having  many  knots.  —  Indurate  ;  rugged  ;  hard  ;  as, 
“ knotty  heads.”  (Rowe.)  —  Complex;  difficult;  intricate; 
hard  of  solution;  as,  a  knotty  argument. 

**  A  thousand  knotty  points  they  clear  " — Prior. 

Knot'- weed,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Polygonal 

Knot -wort,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Spebgula. 

Knout,  (nowt,)  n.  [Fr.;  Ituss.  knutj  The  name  of 
the  severest  judicial  punishment  inflicted  in  Russia. 
The  culprit  is  bound  to  two  stakes,  and  receives  on  his 
bare  back  the  specified  number  of  lashes  from  a  whip 
of  plaited  thongs  interwoven  with  wire.  From  100  to 
120  lashes  are  the  highest  number  inflicted,  and  are 
considered  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death.  If  the 
criminal  survive,  he  is  banished  for  life  to  Siberia. 
Formerly,  the  nose  w.is  slit,  the  ears  cut  off.  and  the 
letter  V  (for  vor ,  rogue)  branded  on  the  forehead;  but 
this  aggravation  was  abolished  by  Alexander  I.  Al¬ 
though  the  punishment  is  still  iu  use  in  the  Russian 
army,  it  is  now  rarely  resorted  to,  except  in  the  inflic-  j 
tion  of  a  small  number  of  lashes,  usually  from  3  to  10, 
and  that  more  with  the  view  of  disgracing  than  of  in-  j 
juring  the  culprit. 

— v.  a.  To  inflict  punishment  with  the  knout. 

Know,  (no,)  v.  a.,  (imp.  knew,  pp.  known.)  [A.  S.  | 
cnawan ;  0.  Ger.  kannan;  Ieel.  lcenna;  Or.  gignosko,  j 
from  the  root  gno.]  To  have  a  clear  and  certain  per¬ 
ception,  as  of  truth,  fact,  or  anything  that  actually  ex¬ 
ists  ;  to  have  full  assurance  of ;  to  have  satisfactory 
evidence  of  anything,  though  short  of  certainty. 

“  I  know  not,  I  ask  not,  if  guilt  s  in  that  heart, 

I  but  know  that  I  love  thee,  whatever  thou  art."— ifoore. 

— To  be  informed  of;  to  be  taught  or  instructed;  to  learn; 
to  possess  experience  of ;  as,  ho  ought  to  know  better 
than  to  act  thus.  —  To  distinguish  ;  to  recognize  by  re¬ 
collection,  remembrance,  representation,  or  description. 

"At  nearer  view,  he  thought  he  knew  the  dead." — Flatman. 

— To  possess  a  familiar  acquaintance  with;  to  enjoy  more 
or  less  personal  knowledge  of;  to  be  no  stranger  to. 

"  To  know  ner  was  to  love  her." — Rogers. 

— To  take  approving  notice  of ;  to  countenance ;  to  ac¬ 
knowledge;  to  view  in  a  friendly  manner;  to  recognize. 
41  The  Lord  knoioeth  the  way  of  the  righteous.” — Ps.  i.  6. 

— To  have  carnal  knowledge  of,  or  sexual  intercourse  with. 

"And  Adam  knew  Eve  his  wife.  ’—Gen. 

To  know  how,  or  how  to.  To  be  acquainted  with  the 
manner  of;  to  have  competency  sufficient  for;  as,  he 
knows  how  not  to  do  it. 

— v.  n.  To  have  clear  and  certain  perception  ;  not  to  be 
doubtful ;  to  be  informed;  —  often  before  of. 

"  Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan."— Pope. 

— To  take  cognizance;  to  examine;  —  preceding  of. 

Knowable,  (nd'a-bl,)  a.  That  may  be  known;  that 
may  be  discovered,  understood,  or  ascertained ;  as, 
“  knowable  by  reason.”  —  Locke. 

Know'ableness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
knowable. 

Know'-all,  n.  One  who  knows,  or  is  supposed  to 
know,  everything;  —  hence,  a  pedant;  a  wiseacre. 

Know'er,  n.  One  who  knows;  any  learned  person. 

"  A  general  knower  of  mankind." — Southern. 

Knowing,  (no'ing.)  p.  a.  Shrewd;  acute;  well-in¬ 
formed;  astute,  or  highly  intelligent;  as,  a  knowing 
man. 

Know'ingly,  adv.  With  knowledge ;  understand- 

ingly. 

14  now'  ills'll  ess.  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
knowing  or  intelligent. 

Knowledge.  ( nol'ej ,)  n.  [Sax.  cnawan,  to  know,  and 
leegan;  Icel.  Leggia,  to  lay,  to  play.  See  Lay.]  Actor 
process  of  knowing:  a  clear  and  certain  perception  of 
that  which  is  placed  before  the  eye  or  the  understand¬ 


ing;  a  clear  and  definite  apprehension  of  that  which 
exists,  or  of  truth  and  fact;  indubitable  recognition  of 
the  affiuity  or  agreement,  or  disagreement  and  repug¬ 
nancy,  of  our  ideas.  —  Learning;  erudition;  mental  illu¬ 
mination;  scholarship;  intellectual  instruction;  acqui¬ 
sition  gained  and  maintained  by  the  act  of  knowing. 

“  Knowledge  is  power.” — Bacon. 

— A  cognition;  the  object  of  the  act  of  knowing;  —  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  plural. 

"  Mathematics  .  .  .  are  the  most  abstracted  of  knowledges ."  Bacon. 

— Information;  notice;  cognizance;  power  of  knowing; 
as,  the  facts  of  the  case  came  to  his  knowledge.  —  Ac¬ 
quired  skill ;  acquaintance  with  any  tact  or  person 
gained  by  practical  experience;  as,  be  has  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  his  business.  —  Sexual  commerce;  copula¬ 
tion  ;  — generally  after  carnal ;  as,  carnal  knowledge. 

(Phil.)  According  to  Locke,  K.  is  the  perception  of 
the  connection  and  agreement,  or  disagreement  and 
repugnance,  of  any  of  our  ideas.  K.  is  the  possession 
of  truth,  and  maybe  historical  or  empirical,  philosophi¬ 
cal  or  scientific,  or  rational.  Historical  K.  is  so  named, 
because  in  it  we  know  only  the  fact  —  only  that  the 
phenomenon  is.  It  is  also  called  empirical  or  experi¬ 
ential,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  because  it  is  given  us  by 
experience  or  observation,  and  not  obtained  as  the  result 
of  inference  or  reasoning.  In  philosophical,  scientific, 
or  rational  A”.,  we  havo  the  K.  of  the  cause  why  or  how 
a  thing  is.  It  is  the  A',  of  effects,  as  dependent  on  their 
causes,  and  is  synonymous  with  science.  The  schoolmen 
divided  all  A.  into  two  species, — cogtutio  intuitiva ,  and 
cognitio  abstractiva.  By  intuitive  K.  they  signified  that 
which  we  gain  by  an  immediate  presentation  of  the  real 
individual  object;  by  abstractive,  that  which  we  gain 
and  hold  through  the  medium  of  a  general  term;  the 
one  being,  iu  modern  language,  a  perception,  the  other 
a  concept. 

Knowl'ersville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Al¬ 
bany  co.,  abt.  19  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

Knowles,  ( nols ,)  Sheridan,  an  Irish  dramatist  and 
theologian,  li.  at  Cork,  1784.  Ilis  father  was  author  of 
a  “  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,”  and  among 
his  relatives  were  Sheridan  the  great  orator,  and  Sheri¬ 
dan  the  lexicographer.  At  an  early  age  he  was  taken 
to  London,  became  acquainted  with  llazlitt,  Lamb,  and 
Coleridge, and  began  writing  dramatic  pieces.  He  also  ap¬ 
peared  occasionally  as  an  actor.  Ills  first  really  original 
play  was  Gains  Gracchus ,  acted  at  Belfast,  in  1815.  This 
was  followed  by  Virginias,  William  Tell ,  Love,  The 
Hunchback ,  The  Love  Chase,  and  many  others.  lie  acted 
in  some  of  these  plays,  but  not  with  full  success,  and 
he  frequently  gave  popular  lectures.  In  his  old  age  he 
became  a  Baptist  preacher  and  polemical  theologian; 
making  speeches  at  Exeter  Hall,  London,  and  publish¬ 
ing  The  Rock  of  Rome,  and  The  Idol  Demolished  by 
its  own  Priests  D.  1862. 

Knowles'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Orleans 
co.,  abt.  40  ra.  N.E.  by  N.  of  Buffalo. 

Knowl'ton,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-township  of  Warren 
co. ;  pop.  (1870),  1,691. 

Knowl'ton,  in  IFtsconsm,  a  township  of  Marathon 
co.;  pop.  about  115. 

K nowilonia,  (nol-to'ni-a,)  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  S. 
African  plants,  order  Ranunculacete ,  with  flowers  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  Adonis,  and  succulent  fruit.  K. 
vesicatoria,  which  has  bi-ternate  leathery  leaves,  and 
flowers  in  few-flowered  umbels,  is  remarkable  for  its 
acridity  and  blistering  power.  The  bruised  leaves  are 
used  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  instead  of  cantharides; 
they  raise  a  blister  in  half  an  hour,  and  it  keeps  open 
a  long  time.  The  sliced  root  seems  to  he  still  more 
powerful. 

Knowl'ton  stills,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  village  of  War¬ 
ren  co.,  about  10  m.  N.  of  Belvidere. 

Knowl'ton,  a  village  of  Broome  co.,  province  Quebec, 
about  28  m.  S.  E.  of  Stanstead. 

Known,  (non.)  pp.  of  Know,  g.  v. 

Know'-notliings,  n.  pi.  (Amer.  Pal.)  The  name 
given  to  a  formerly  existing  political  party  in  the  U. 
States,  organized  as  a  secret  faction,  whose  principal 
tenets  were  opposition  to  the  naturalization  of  foreign¬ 
ers,  and  to  their  right  of  eligibility  for  office.  The  most 
extreme  members  of  the  party  also  advocated  uncom¬ 
promising  antagonism  to  Roman  Catholicism.  They 
published  their  "  platform  ”  of  political  principles,  June 
15,  1855.  From  members  invariably  replying  “  I  don’t 
know,”  when  questioned  as  to  the  tendencies  of  the 
society,  the  name  originated. 

I4nowr'-notliing-ittm,  n.  The  political  principles 
of  the  Know-nothings.  (U.  States.) 

Knox.,  Henry,  an  American  general  and  statesman,  b. 
in  Boston,  1750.  Ho  received  a  common-school  educa¬ 
tion,  and  was  brought  up  to  the  business  of  a  bookseller. 
By  availing  himself  of  the  advantages  afforded  him  by 
his  opportunity  of  procuring  and  perusing  military 
hooks,  he  became  an  adept  in  military  science.  At  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  he  was  actively  engaged,  as  aide  to 
Gen.  Ward,  in  reconnoitring  the  enemy's  movements, 
and  upon  his  report  Ward  issued  his  brders.  He  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  Gen.  Washington  as  an  en¬ 
gineer  and  artillerist,  and  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
latter  ho  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  an  artillery 
regiment  then  forming.  In  the  winter  of  1776  he  whs 
sent  to  the  forts  on  the  border  for  supplies  of  ordnance, 
and  was  successful,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
season,  and  the  watchfulness  of  the  enemy,  and  was 
thus  instrumental  in  procuring  the  evacuation  of  N.  Y. 
He  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  the  repulse  of 
Cornwallis  at  Assunpink  in  1777,  at  Princeton,  —  on 
which  occasion  he  received  from  Congress  the  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Brigadier-General  of  Artillery,  —  and  at  the 
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battle  of  Monmouth,  in  1778,  on  which  latter  occasion 
Washington,  in  his  general  order  after  the  lattle,  had 
“the  satisfaction  to  inform  Gen  Knox  and  his  officers 
that  the  enemy  had  done  them  the  justice  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  no  artillery  could  have  been  better  served 
than  the  American.”  For  his  signal  service  at  Yorktown 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major-General  by  Con¬ 
gress.  He  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War  in  1785,  to 
which  dept,  that  of  the  Navy  was  at  that  time  joined. 
He  was  the  constant  friend  and  adviser  of  Washington 
during  his  administration,  and  rendered  him  valuable 
service  in  disbanding  t lie  army,  in  Shay’s  rebellion,  and 
in  the  conduct  of  Indian  affairs.  He  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  cabiuet  iu  1795.  and  retired  into  private  life. 
D.  iu  1806. 

Knox.  ( noks,)  John,  the  founder  of  Scottish  Calvinism, 
was  B.  1505,  and  educated  at  St.  Andrew's.  Becoming  a 
convert  from  the  Roman  Catholic  faitii,  he  espoused  the 
tenets  of  the  Reformation  with  a  zeal  amounting  to 
bigotry.  In  1552,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Edward 
A  I.  of  England,  but  soon  relinquished  Hie  post,  declin¬ 
ing  to  conform  to  the  liturgy  of  the  English  Episcopal 
Church.  He  then  went  to  Geneva,  and  during  his  ab- 
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sence  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  Scottish  bishops 
passed  sentence  of  death  upon  him  for  heresy.  Against 
this  sentence  he  energetically  protested,  and.  returning 
to  Scotland,  after  the  accession  of  Mary,  distinguished 
himself  by  the  fury  of  his  denunciations  against  both 
popery  and  prelacy.  D  at  Edinburgh.  1572.  K.  was  the 
author  of  a  History  of  the  Reformation  of  Religion 
within  the  Realm  of  Scotland,  and  other  works. 

Knox,  in  Illinois ,  a  N  W.  co. ;  area,  abt.  840  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Spoon  River,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Sur¬ 
face,  mostly  level ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Galesburg. 
Pop.  about  41,000. 

— A  township  of  Knox  co. ;  pop.  about  1,100. 

Knox,  in  Indiana,  a  S.W.  co.,  adjoining  Illinois;  area , 
abt.  516  sq.m.  Rivers.  Wabash  and  White  rivers,  be¬ 
sides  several  smaller  streams.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Vincennes.  Pop.  (1S7U),  21,575. 

— A  township  of  Jay  co. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Stark  co.,  on  the  S.  bank  of  Yel¬ 
low  River,  abt.  100  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Knox,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Clarke  co. ;  pop.  abt. 741. 

—  A  township  of  Pottawnttomie  co. ;  pop.  560. 

Knox,  in  Kentucky ,  a  S.E.  co.,  adjoining  Tennessee; 
area ,  abt.  600  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Columbia  River  and  some 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  generally 
fertile.  Cap.  Barboursville.  P<  />.  about  8,500. 

Itnox,  in  Maine,  a  S  E.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  Penobscot  Bay  :  area,  abt.  330  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
St.  George  and  Medomac  rivers.  Surface,  much  diver¬ 
sified  :  soil,  fertile,  rap.  Rockland.  />>p.(lS70),31}831. 

— A  post-township  of  Waldo  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Knox,  in  Missouri,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area.  abt.  504  sq.m. 
Rivers.  North,  South,  and  Middle  Fabius,  and  N.  Fork 
of  Salt  River.  Surface ,  generally  level;  soil ,  fertile. 
Cap.  Edina.  Pop.  (1870),  10,970. 

Knox,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Albany  co.,  abt.  22  m.  W.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  of  township 
(1870),  1,656. 

14  nox,  in  Ohio,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  528  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Vernon  and  Walhonding rivers.  Surface,  gently 
undulating  or  billy;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Mount 
Vernon.  Pop.  about  42,000. 

— A  township  of  Columbiana  co. ;  pop  about  3.000. 

— A  township  of  Guernsey  co. ;  pop.  about  1.100. 

— A  township  of  Holmes  co. ;  pop.  about  1,700 

— A  township  of  Jefferson  co. ;  pop.  about  2,100. 

Knox,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Clarion  co. 

— A  township  of  Clearfield  co. ;  pop.  abt.  550. 

— A  township  of  Jefferson  co. ;  pop  abt.  800. 

Knox,  in  Tennessee,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area .  abt.  510  sq. 
in.  Rivers.  Clinch,  Holston,  and  French  Broad  rivers. 
Surface,  much  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Knoxville 
Pop.  abt.  25,000. 
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Knox  Cen'tre,  in  Maine ,  a  village  of  Waldo  co.,  abt. 
3)  in.  E.N.E.  of  Augusta. 

Iiiiov  Dale,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Jefferson  co. 
Kiiox'ville,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Lake  co., 
abt.  50  in.  YV.N.W.  of  Sacramento. 

Knox  ville,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Craw¬ 
ford  co.,  abt.  25  m.  YV.S.YV.  of  Macon  ;  pop.  abt.  2,009. 

It  ii  ux'ville,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Knox 
co.,  abt.  41  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Peoria;  pop.  abt.  3,200. 
Kiiox'vtlle,  ia  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Dubois  co.,  abt. 
48  m.  E.S  E.  of  Vincennes. 

It  a  ox^ville,  in  Iowa,  a  post  village  and  township,  cap. 
of  Marion  co.,  abt.  140  m.  E.S.E.  of  Des  Moines;  pop.  of 
township  4,586. 

Ituox'ville.  in  A’  entuclcy ,  a  post-village  of  Pendleton 
co.,  a  few  m  W.  of  Falmouth. 

Knoxville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Ray  co.,  abt.  140  m.  N.VV.  by  VV.  of  Jelferson  City; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  1,9  >3. 

Knox'viile,  in  N  io  Fork ,  a  village  of  Steuben  co. 
ltiinv  ville,  in  0  ' tio ,  a  post- village  of  Jefferson  co., 
abt.  Itl  m.  K.  by  N.  of  Columbus. 

It  ii  ox'vii  le,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Tioga 
co.,  abt.  165  in.  N.  by  YV.  of  Harrisburg. 

Itnox  ville,  in  Tennessee,  a  city,  cap.  of  Knox  co., 
abt.  184  in.  E.  of  Nashville.  It  occupies  an  elevated 
position  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ilolston  River,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  remarkably  fertile  region.  The  river 
is  navigable  at  all  seasons  for  steamboats,  and  trade  is 
active.  K.  was  formerly  the  cap.  of  the  State.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  University  of  East  Tennessee,  and  of  the 
State  asylum  for  deaf  mutes. —  A.  having  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Federals,  Sept.  1,  1863,  was  entered  by  Gen. 
Burnside,  Sept.  3.  After  the  battle  of  Campbell's  Sta¬ 
tion  lie  was  besieged  here  by  the  Confederates  under 
Gen.  Longstreet,  Nov.  17  and  18.  An  assault  was  re¬ 
pulsed,  Nov.  29,  and  the  garrison  relieved  by  Gen.  Sher¬ 
man,  Dec  3.  P>p.  in  1870,  8,682. 

Knox  ville,  in  Texas ,  a  post-village  of  Cherokee  co., 
abt.  18  in.  YV.  by  S.  of  Henderson. 

Ii.ii  ul>s,  ( nubs ,)  n.  pi.  Waste  silk  from  a  cocoon. 
li.mil*  lilt*,  n  [A.  S.  cnucl ;  Du .kneukel;  Ger.  knochel , 
dimin.  of  knee ;  A.  S.  hnigan,  to  bow,  to  bend  J  One 
of  tile  small  knee-like  joints  of  the  fingers.  —  The  knee- 
joint  of  a  calf;  as,  a  knuckle  of  veal.  —  The  joint-pieces 
penetrated  by  t  he  rivets  of  a  hiuge. 

— v.  n.  To  knock. 

To  knuckle  to,  to  exert  one's  self  energetically;  as,  to 
knuckle  to  work.  —  To  knuckle  to  or  under,  to  yield;  to 
confess  to  being  vanquished ;  to  submit;  as,  his  adver¬ 
sary  was  compelled  to  knuckle  under. 

— v.  a.  To  administer  a  blow  with  the  knuckles  of  the 
fist. 

Iinurl,  ( nurl ,)  n.  [Ger.  knorren .]  A  knot;  a  hard 
sut  >staiice. 

Knurled',  a.  Full  of  knots;  gnarled, 
limirl'y,  adv.  Full  of  knots;  hard;  knotty. 
Itiiutslbrd,  ( nnts'ford ,)  (“Canute’s  ford,”) a  town  of 
.England,  co.  Chester,  on  the  Bollin,  24  in.  E.N.E.  ol 
Chester.  Manuf.  Cotton  velvets,  thread,  worsted,  and 
leather.  Pop.  5,000. 

Iii>.ilit>'ni;i,  in  Mississippi.  See  Coahoma. 
KoalatH.  ( Zool .)  See  i'h  vlanois  tid.e. 

Kol),  lio'ba,  n.  (Zook)  A  species  of  antelope,  about 
the  size  of  the  European  stag.  —  Fischer. 

Ii  i  ball,  n.  (Chan.)  See  Cobalt. 
lio'boilite,  n,  (Min.)  A  mineral  resembling  Anti¬ 
mony  Glance  in  general  appearance,  but  with  a  brighter 
lustre  and  a  radiated  structure.  It  is  a  sulpho-bismu- 
thate  of  lead,  in  which  part  of  the  lead  is  replaced  by 
iron  and  copper, 
lio'blentz.  See  Coblextz. 

lio  bold,  n.  [Ger.,  a  spirit.J  ( Superstitions .)  A  spirit, 
differing  from  the  spectre  in  never  having  been  a  living 
human  creature.  It  is  the  German  correspondent  of 
the  English  goblin,  of  which  it  is  probably  the  origin. 
From  it  the  metal  Cobalt  derives  its  name.  The  AT.  is 
said  to  be  connected  with  a  house  or  family, and  always 
to  appear  in  human  shape.  Among  the  superstitious 
peasantry,  the  K.  are  believed  to  be  inclined  to  mis¬ 
chief  and  teasing,  but,  on  the  whole,  more  desirous  of 
doing  good  than  evil  to  men,  except  when  irritated.  In 
the  mines  they  are  believed  to  appear,  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  a  blue  flame,  sometimes  in  that  of  a  dwarfish 
child,  and  to  point  out  rich  veins.  The  miners,  how¬ 
ever,  are  afraid  of  disturbing  the  underground  kobolds. 
Hi  ih’Ii  ville,  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  Saginaw  co.; 
pop.  abt.  655. 

liock,  C  i ari.es  Paul  de,  a  popular  French  novelist,  son 
of  a  Dutch  banker,  B.  at  Passy,  1794.  K.  has  composed 
upwards  of  50  novels,  besides  a  great  number  of  vaude¬ 
villes  and  vers  desocitU.  For  the  last  30  years  he  has 
been  a  great  favorite  with  the  middle  classes,  not  only 
of  France,  but,  it  may  be  said,  of  all  Europe,  being  every¬ 
where  conventionally  tabooed,  but  everywhere  read  with 
avidity,  llis  novels,  though  displaying  no  great  literary 
genius,  are  remarkable  for  fertility  iff  humorous  inven¬ 
tion,  the  naturalness  of  the  narratioiffwd  the  liveliness 
of  his  pictures,  though  sometimes  disfigured  by  the 
licentious  freedom  of  their  representations.  I).  1871. 
Iii>  <li;tk.  in  Alaska,  an  island  in  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean, 
off  the  YV.  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Alaska;  area ,  abt. 
3,750  sq.  m.  Surface ,  mountainous.  It  has  the  harbor 
and  station  of  St.  Paul  on  the  N.  side. 

Kuir.  n.  (Naut.)  A  small  vessel.  (Dutch.) 

Ii  o  hiith.  (Script  )  The  son  of  Levi  and  father  of  the 
Koliathites,  who  was  appointed  to  carry  the  ark  and  the 
sacred  utensils  of  the  tabernacle  during  the  jouruey- 
ings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  (Ex.  vi.  16-24  , 
Nun.  iv.  4-15.) 

Koli-i-iioor',  n.  Seo  Diamond. 


Kohl.  (kol,)  John  George,  a  German  writer  and  traveller, 
b.  at  Bremen,  1808.  After  having  studied  science  in  his 
native  town,  and  law  in  the  universities  of  Gottingen, 
Heidelberg,  and  Munich,  he  travelled  over  Livonia, 
visited  a  great  part  of  Russia,  and  returning  to  Ger¬ 
many  in  1838,  settled  at  Dresden,  whence  ho  made  those 
journeys  to  various  parts  of  Europe  which  have  since 
rendered  his  name  popular  as  a  traveller.  Amoiig  the 
numerous  works  written  by  him  may  be  mentioned 
Sketches  and  Pictures  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  Travels  in 
the  South  of  Russia,  published  in  1841;  A  Hundred 
Days'  Travel  in  the  Austrian  Stutes  ;  Travels  in  Styria 
and  Upper  Bavaria;  and  Travels  in  England,  in  1842; 
The  British  Isles  and  their  Inhabitants,  in  1844  ;  Travels 
in  Denmark,  and  in  the.  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Hol¬ 
stein,  in  1846;  Remarks  on  the  Danish  and  German 
Nationalities  and  Language  as  found  in  Schleswig,  in 
1847  ;  and  Travels  in  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  Montenegro, 
in  1851.  In  1854  l^e  started  tor  the  United  States,  where 
he  remained  four  years,  and  wrote  Travels  in  Canada, 
published  in  1855:  Travels  in  the  North-western  Parts 
of  the  United  States,  in  1857 ;  and  KitaJii-Gamis,  or 
Tales  from  Lake  Superior.  In  1857  he  contributed  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institute  two  treatises  on  the  maps 
and  charts  of  the  New  YY'orld  at  different  periods,  and 
wrote  as  a  supplemental  volume  to  Hakluyt's  great 
work,  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  all  maps,  charts,  and 
surveys  relating  to  America.  In  1861  he  published  a 
History  of,  and  Commentary  on,  Two  Maps  of  the  New 
World,  made  in  Spain  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Charley  V.  K.,  who  has  lectured  before 
various  learned  societies,  has  written  some  works  of  a 
more  purely  scientific  nature.  His  History  of  the  Dis¬ 
covery  of  America  was  translated  into  English  in  1802. 

liohlra'bi,  n.  (Bol.)  See  Brassica. 

Ko  kan.  See  Khokan. 

lx  oko'nit),  in  Indiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Howard 
CO.,  about  54  m.  N.  of  Indianapolis;  j>op.  about  2,000. 

Ko'kuni  Butter,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Garcinia. 

Ko  la-nuts,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  See  Sterculia. 

Kolapoo,  or  KolagMir,  (kol-a-por',)  a  rajahsliip  of 
Hindustan,  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay;  Lat.  between 
15°  50'  and  17°  17'  N.,  Lon.  between  73°  47'  and  74°  46' 
E.  Area ,  3,445  sq.  ni.  Pop.  550,000. 

Ko 1 e in o3i.ee'  Creek,  in  Georgia.  See  Colamok 

Kdlliker,  Rudolph  Albert,  (ke(r)Tle-ker,)  an  eminent 
modern  German  physiologist  and  microscopical  observer, 
b.  in  Zurich,  1817.  He  is  professor  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  at  the  university  of  Wurzburg,  and  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  discoveries  in  science,  chiefly 
by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  In  1841  he  put  forth  an 
important  paper  on  the  reproductive  organs  and  fluid  of 
invertebrate  animals.  His  greatest  effort  is  a  work  on 
thn  Microscopic  Anatomy  or  Histology  of  the  Human 
Body,  the  publication  of  which  was  commenced  in  1850. 
Messrs.  Busk  ami  Huxley  have  translated  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  important  contribution  to  science,  which,  it 
is  stated,  has  placed  its  author  at  the  head  of  living  his¬ 
tologists. 

Kbln.  See  Cologne. 

Kolomna.  a  town  of  European  Russia,  govt.  Moscow, 
on  the  Moskwa,  near  its  junction  with  the  Oka,  62  m.  S. 
E.  of  Moscow.  Manuf.  Silks,  woollens,  and  cotton- 
prints.  Pop.  15,000. 

Kolyma,  or  Kovyma,  (1-o-li'ma,)  a  river  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  in  Siberia,  rising  in  the  Stanovoy  Mountains. 
Lat.  61°  30'  N.  After  a  N.E  course  of  700  in.,  it  Hows  into 
the  Frozen  Ocean,  Lat.  69°  40'  N.,  Lon.  161°  30'  E. 

Koinorii.  See  Comorn. 

Kon^berg,  (kongs'bairg,)  a  town  of  Norway,  govt, 
of  Aggerhuus,  on  the  Louven,  40  in.  S.W.  of  Christiania. 
K.  is  noted  lor  its  silver  mines,  which  are  the  must  im¬ 
portant  in  the  kingdom  K  lias  a  school  of  mines,  and 
a  govt,  manufactory  of  arms  and  powder.  Pop.  4,500. 

Ko  niali,  or  Konieli.  (anc.  Iconium ,)  a  large  town 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  capital  of  the  prov.  of  Karainan.  sit¬ 
uated  in  a  rich,  well- watered  plain,  in  Lat.  37°  54'  N., 
ami  Lon.  32°  40'  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  from  two 
to  three  miles  in  circuit,  built  from  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Seljuk  edifices,  and  snrmouuted  by  square  towers.  Its 
numerous  minarets,  and  its  mosques  and  other  public 
buildings,  give  it  an  imposing  appearance,  but,  like  most 
of  the  towns  of  A*ia  Minor,  it  is  now  in  a  sadly  ruinous 
condition.  Many  interesting  remains  of  Saracenic 
architecture  are  to  be  met  with,  and  some  imposing 
ruins  are  found  here.  K.  is  the  chief  emporium  for 
the  products  of  the  interior.  Carpets  and  colored  mo¬ 
rocco  leather  are  manufactured,  and  cotton,  wool,  ami 
skins  are  exported  to  Smyrna. —  Paul  ami  Barnabas 
preached  in  this  ancient  city  ( Acts  xiii.  51)  in  45,  from 
which  they  were  compelled  to  flee,  on  account  ot  a 
conspiracy  against  them  (^tc^s  xiv.  1-6).  Councils  wen1 
held  here  in  231  and  in  378.  The  Saracens  captured  it 
in  1074.  The  Crusaders  took  it  in  1097.  and  again  under 
Frederick  I.  (Barbarossa),  June  10,  1190.  The  Mongols 
seized  it  in  1244,  and  the  Turks  in  1486.  Ibrahim  Pacha 
won  here  a  decisive  battle  over  the  Turks  in  Dec.,  1832. 
Pop.  50.000. 

Hiin'issberg,  a  walled  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Bran- 
denbnrg.  41  in.  N.  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 

K  1>I|  i K'S rjf  ,  {Icp(r)’niii>-hej-g.)  a  city  of  Prussia,  prov. 
of  K  Prussia,  on  the  Pregel.  4  m.  from  its  entrance  into 
the  Frisclie  Half,  Lat.  54°  42'  8"  N„  Lou.  2o°  »>'  2"  K. 
K.  contains  many  beautiful  edifices,  among  which  the 
cathedral  is  conspicuous,  which,  besides  its  architecture 
and  ornaments,  is  remarkable  for  its  organ,  erected  ni 
1721,  and  containing  5,000  pipes.  .The  university, 
founded  in  1044,  lias  connected  with  it  a  library  ot 
106.000  vols.,  a  botanical  garden,  and  an  astronomical 
observatory.  Manuf.  Woollens,  silk,  leather,  ami  tobacco. 
A  part  of  the  town  is  built  on  an  island  formed  by  the 
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Pregel.  The  houses  have  their  foundations  on  piles,  as 
at  Venice  and  Amsterdam.  P>p.  (1872)  112,123. 

K6nig«»^  r;it  /„  (ke[r  fneegs-gratz,)  a  towu  of  Austria, 
in  Bohemia,  on  the  Elbe,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Adler, 
64  m  E.N.E.  of  Prague.  Manuf.  Cloth,  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  and  shoes.  Pop.  10,409.  For  the  battle  fought 
here  in  1866,  see  Sadowa. 

Kuii  igHiiiai'k,  Philip  Christopher,  Count,  a  cele¬ 
brated  Swedish  :wl venturer.  He  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  noble  family  of  Brandenburg,  a  brauch  of  which 
had  passed  into  Sweden,  where  it  had  produced  many 
distinguished  soldiers.  Philip  went  to  Hanover,  where 
the  elector,  Ernest  Augustus,  appointed  him  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  dragoons.  The  electoral  prince, George  Louis, 
afterwards  George  I.,  king  of  Great  Britain,  had  married 
his  cousin  Sophia-Dorothea,  of  Zell,  a  beautiful,  witty, 
ami  accomplished  princess.  Alienated  from  her  husband 
by  his  gloomy  and  jealous  character,  Sophia  was  natu¬ 
rally  attracted  by  the  friendship  of  A'.,  whom  she  had 
known  when  young,  and  gladly  availed  herself  of  his 
offer  to  aid  her  to  fly  from  the  court  of  Hanover,  where 
she  was  most  unkindly  treated,  to  France.  Ou  the  night 
of  the  intended  elopement,  1694,  the  count  was  attacked 
in  the  street  by  four  soldiers,  and,  after  a  desperate  re¬ 
sistance,  cut  down  and  murdered,  his  body  being  burnt' 
on  the  following  morning.  The  guilty  wife  was  shut  up 
in  the  gloomy  castle  of  Zell,  where  she  was  kept  a  close 
prisoner  for  32  years. 

Koniqsmakk,  Maria  Aurora,  Countess  von,  the  sister  of 
the  preceding,  and  one  of  the  mistresses  of  Augustus 
II.,  king  of  Poland,  was  b.  about  1678.  She  was  equally 
celebrated  on  account  of  her  personal  charms  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  talents,  ami  of  the  part  which  she  played  in 
politics.  While  a  girl,  she  w  rote  and  spoke  Swedish, 
German,  French,  Italian,  and  English,  read  the  classics 
in  the  original  languages,  had  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  history  and  geography,  ami  composed  poems  in 
French  and  Italian.  She  played  on  several  instruments, 
composed  music,  sang,  and  painted  with  great  skill, — all 
which  accomplishments  were  aided  by  a  refined  wit  and 
superior  conversational  powers.  Thus  gifted  and  ac¬ 
complished,  she  arrived,  in  1694,  in  Dresden,  with  her 
two  sisters.  The  elector  fell  in  love  with  her  p.t  first 
sight;  she  yielded,  appeared  at  court  as  his  mistress,  and 
bore  him  a  son,  the  famous  Marshal  Saxe (9.  v.),  to  whose 
training  she  gave  up  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Though 
the  passion  ot  the  fickle  king  cooled,  and  another  favor¬ 
ite  supplanted  the  countess,  he  always  remained  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  her,  and  by  his  influence  she 
was  appointed,  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  superintendent 
of  Quedlinburg.  D.  1768. 

Ixonis'ka,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  McLeod  co., 
on  Hassan  River,  about  5  in.  N.  ofGleDcoe. 

Ko'nite,  n.  (Min.)  See  Conite. 

Koniite,  n.  (Min.)  A  compound  of  carbon  and  hy¬ 
drogen,  found  with  brown-coal  in  foliaceous  or  granular 
crystals.  —  Dana. 

Kon  rad,  K011  rad  in.  See  Conuxd,  Conradin. 

Koodoo,  n.  ( Zool.)  The  Striped  Antelope,  Antilope 
strepsiceros,  a  magnificent  animal  (Fig.  1486),  superior 
to  any  other  antelopes  for  size  and  height,  and  for  bold 
and  widely-spreaking  horns.  It  is  8  feet  in  length,  and 
4  feet  in  height  at  the  shoulder ;  with  ponderous  horns 
beautifully  twisted,  having  a  prominent  spiral  ridge 
running  obliquely  from  tho  base  to  the  point,  ami  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  length  of  about  four  f**et.  The  color  of 
the  back  ami  sides  is  a  light-brown,  wima  narrow  white 


Fig.  i486.  —  koodoo,  or  striped  antelope. 

(Antilope  Strepsiceros.) 

band  along  the  spine,  and  several  similar  stripes  de¬ 
scending  obliquely  down  the  sides  and  hips;  the  belly 
and  under  parts  being  of  a  pale  hue.  Tin*  head  is  large, 
the  ears  broad,  and  the  limbs  thick  and  robust ;  vet, 
notwithstanding  its  heavy  make,  it  takes  long  bounding 
leaps  with  surprising  agility.  It  inhabits  the  woody 
p  uts  of  Oaffrnria,  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and 
when  pursued  takes  to  the  water. 

Koo'lo-kain'ba.  n  (Zool.)  See  Gorilla. 

Koozn.  Kliouni,  <t  Ixmn.  a  town  of  Persia,  prov. 
Iiak-ajamee.  80  m.  S.W.  of  Teheran ;  Lat.  34°  45'  N., 
Lon.  50°  29'  E. ;  pop.  8.500. 

Koonlistan’.  See  Kurdistan. 
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Kooril'ian,  a.  and  n.  ( Ge.og .)  See  Kurilian. 

Kouskoos  kia  River,  iu  Idaho  Territory.  See 
Clear  Water  River. 

Koo^kovine,  Kouskovine,  Kuskovine,  or  Kousko- 
guin,  iii  Alaska,  a  river  flowing  into  Behring’s  Sea,  abt. 
150  m.  N.  of  Bristol  Bay. 

Koo'teaini,  or  Kootenay,  a  river  rising  on  the  W.  slope 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  British  N.  America,  anil  after 
flowing  h  S.W.  course  into  Montana  Territory,  turns  to 
the  W.,  traversing  a  part  of  Idaho  Territory,  then  N.W. 
into  the  British  possessions  again,  emptying  into  Koo¬ 
tenai  Lake. 

Ko'peck,  n.  A  Russian  coin.  See  Copeck. 

Koproli,  or  Kuiperli  Mehemet,  grand-vizier  of  I 
Turkey  during  the  minority  of  Amurath  IV.  He  re¬ 
mained  in  power  till  his  death.  lie  was  a  sagacious 
governor,  and  filled  the  treasury,  which  had  been  emp¬ 
tied  by  the  prodigality  of  the  previous  reigns.  He  was, 
however,  cruel  and  relentless  to  those  who  gave  him  of¬ 
fence.  I).  1661. 

Koproli,  Achinet ,  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his 
father  as  grand-vizier.  He  made  war  against  Hungary  in 
1662,  and  lost,  in  1664,  the  battle  of  St  Gothard,  against 
Montecuculi,  but  concluded  an  advantageous  peace  at 
Temeswar.  In  1669  he  took  Candia.  D.  1675. 

Koproli,  J fustapha,  sou  of  the  preceding,  was  grand- 
vizier  under  So  liman  III.  He  made  war  in  Hungary. 
He  took  Widdin  and  Belgrade,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Salenckemen,  1691. 

Koproli,  Niuhman ,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  nominated 
by  Achinet  III.  grand-vizier  in  1710.  He  remained  in 
power  only  two  months.  He  was  the  victim  of  a  strange 
hallucination,  believing  that  he  had  a  fly  constantly  on 
his  uose.  A  French  physician  cured  him,  by  feigning 
to*  perform  an  operation  upon  the  feature,  and  after¬ 
wards  showing  him  a  dead  fly,  with  which  he  had  previ¬ 
ously  provided  himself. 

Ko  ran,  Alcoran,  n.  [Ar.  Al-goran ,  or,  less  frequently, 
Koran  —  root  Kara,  to  read  ]  The  sacred  book  of  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans;  which,  according  to  their  belief,  was  dic¬ 
tated  to  their  prophet  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  partly  at 
Mecca,  partly  at  Medina.  One  tradition  has  it  that  it  was 
sent  by  God.  through  the  agency  of  the  angel,  to  the  pro¬ 
phet,  written  on  parchment  made  of  the  skin  of  that 
ram  which  was  so  providentially  sent  to  Abraham. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  originally  preserved  by 
oral  tradition,  or  hauded  about,  having  been  written  on 
different  fragments  of  parchment,  or  on  palm-leaves,  by 
the  prophet’s  slave  or  scribe,  Said-ben-Thabet,  and  that 
these  were  collected  into  a  volume  by  Mahomet’s  suc¬ 
cessor,  Abu-bekr,  about  two  years  after  Mahomet’s 
death.  It  is  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  among 
Mahometans,  and  they  never  touch  it,  it  is  said,  with 
unwashed  hands;  and  on  the  cover  of  it  is  written, 
“  Let  none  touch  but  they  who  are  clean.”  They  swear 
by  it,  take  omens  from  it,  carry  it  in  war,  write  its 
verses  on  their  banners,  and  make  it  their  companion 
throughout  all  troubles  and  dangers.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Koran  is  as  ancient,  they  say,  as  the  first  prophets 
since  God  chastised  Adam's  children;  that  Noah  re¬ 
paired  what  the  first  had  lost;  then  Abraham  suc¬ 
ceeded,  then  Joseph,  then  Moses;  that  Christ  estab¬ 
lished,  and  Mahomet  confirmed  it.  The  principal  ar- 1 
tides  of  belief,  are,  that  there  is  but  one  God,  eternal 
and  all-powerful,  and  that  his  divine  law  was  fully  de¬ 
clared  by  his  prophets,  and  by  Christ  himself.  Ma-  J 
hornet,  however,  is  the  last,  and  by  far  the  most  illustri¬ 
ous  apostle  ;  and  as  the  Gospels  have  been  maimed  and 
altered,  the  Koran  is  to  be  revered  as  the  only  genuine 
revelation.  Man  is  immortal,  and  will  be  judged  at  the 
last  day.  Sinners  will  be  cast  into  hell.  Moslems,  true 
and  virtuous,  will  be  rewarded  with  everlasting  happi¬ 
ness  in  a  paradise  enlivened  by  beautiful  virgins.  The 
hope  of  salvation,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  Mus¬ 
sulman;  for  all  who  believe  in  God,  and  do  good  works, 
will  be  saved.  With  reference  to  the  description  of  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  heaven,  an  old  writer  informs  us  that  there 
are  described  in  the  Koran  seven  paradises :  the  first, 
they  say,  is  of  fine  silver;  the  second,  of  gold;  the 
third,  of  precious  stones,  where  there  is  an  angel,  be¬ 
tween  whose  one  hand  and  the  other  is  70,000  days’ 
journey,  and  that  he  is  always  reading  on  a  book  ;  the 
fourth  is  of  emerald;  the  fifth,  of  crystal;  the  sixth, 
of  the  color  of  fire  ;  and  the  seventh,  a  delicious  garden, 
watered  with  fountains,  and  rivers  of  milk,  honey,  and 
wine;  with  divers  sorts  of  trees,  always  green,  and  ap¬ 
ples,  whose  kernels  are  changed  into  girls,  so  handsome 
and  sweet,  that  if  one  of  them  should  spit  into  the  sea, 
the  waters  thereof  would  be  no  more  bitter.  They  add 
that  this  paradise  is  guarded  by  angels,  of  which  one 
has  a  cow’s  head  with  horns,  which  have  40,000  knots, 
and  that  there  are  40  days’  journey  betwixt  each  knot. 
There  are  others  which  have  70  mouths,  and  every  mouth 
70  tongues,  and  each  tongue  praises  God  70  times  a  day, 
in  70  different  idioms.  Before  the  throne  of  God  there 
are  14  wax-candles  lighted,  which  contain  50  years’ 
journey  from  one  end  to  the  other;  that  all  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  heaven  are  garnished  with  all  that  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  most  pompous,  rich,  anil  magnificent ;  that  the 
blessed  are  there  fed  with  the  most  rare  and  delicious 
viands,  and  that  they  marry  women  who  continually 
renew  their  beauty.  They  add,  that  their  wives  do  not 
enter  paradise,  but  behold  the  happiness  of  their  hus¬ 
bands  at  a  distance.  One  of  the  most  weighty  obliga¬ 
tions  imposed  by  the  Koran  is  to  propagate  Islamism, 
i.e.  Mohammedanism;  and  besides  this,  many  practical 
duties  are  pointed  out.  Prayers  at  appointed  periods, 
fasting,  and  charity,  are  indispensable.  Cleanliness  and 
religious  ablutions  are  strongly  urged,  and,  once  in  a 
man's  life,  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  Mahomet’s  birthplace. 
In  many  usages  the  Koran  restricts,  while  it  indulges, 
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the  prejudices  of  Mohammedans;  as,  for  instance,  instead 
of  unlimited  polygamy,  four  wives  are.  at  most,  by  it  al¬ 
lowed.  Murder,  adultery,  calumny,  perjury,  and  pork, 
are  sinful,  and  prohibited;  and  usury,  gaming,  and  wine 
are  forbidden.  The  Koran  is,  doubtless,  the  offspring 
of  fraud  and  imposture;  but  its  religion  must  surely 
have  been  a  blessing  to  the  Eastern  world,  substituting, 
as  it  did,  the  exercise  of  prayer  and  charity  for  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  human  victims,  and  breathing  a  spirit  which 
was  purity  itself  when  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
bloodthirstiness,  rapine,  and  discord  which  prevailed 
when  Mahomet  produced  his  Koran. 

Korat',  a  state  of  Asia,  tributary  to  Siam,  in  Lat.  15° 
40'  N.;  pop.  about  60,000. 

Korriofan.,  a  country  of  E.  Africa,  subject  to  the  sov¬ 
ereign  of  Egypt,  between  the  kingdom  of  Darfur  and 
that  of  Sennaar  ;  Lat.  bet.  11°  and  15C  N.,  Lon.  28°  and 
32°  E.  The  Bahr-el-Abiad  (White  Nile)  traverses  its 
S.E.  part.  The  principal  town  is  Obeid,  or  El  Obeid. 
The  climate  is  very  unhealthy.  Tlfe  population,  which 
consists  of  negroes,  Arabs,  and  emigrants  from  Dongola, 
is  estimated  at  400,000. 

lior'uor,  Karl  Theodor,  an  eminent  poet,  often 
called  the  German  Tyrtseus,  was  b.  at  Dresden,  1791 ; 
and,  after  studying  at  Leipsic,  became  a  dramatist,  and 
secretary  to  tiie  management  of  the  court  theatre  of 
Vienna.  Being  an  enthusiast  for  the  liberty  of  Ger¬ 
many,  he  entered  as  a  volunteer  into  the  Prussian  army, 
in  1813;  signalized  himself  equally  by  his  bravery  and 
his  martial  sougs;  was  promoted  for  his  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Liitzen  ;  was  afterwards  twice  wounded  ;  made 
a  lieutenant;  and  fell  in  a  skirmish  with  the  French, 
in  Mecklenburg,  August  26,  1813.  His  lyrical  poems 
were  published  after  his  death,  under  the  title  of  The 
Lyre  and  Sivord  ;  but  innumerable  editions  of  his 
works,  consisting  of  his  dramas,  poems,  and  other  liter¬ 
ary  remains,  have  since  been  published  in  Germany; 
and  many  of  his  writings  have  been  repeatedly  trans¬ 
lated  into  English. 

Koru'ttial,  (Society  of.)  (EccJ.  Hist.)  A  religious 
community  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  founded 
by  one  Hoffman,  a  burgomaster  of  Leonberg.  Perceiv¬ 
ing  that  a  difference  of  religious  belief  led  many  of  the 
inhabitants  to  emigrate  to  other  countries,  he  thought 
that  this  would  be  prevented  if  dissenters  were  removed 
from  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lutheran  consistory, 
and  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  reli¬ 
gious  worship.  In  1819  he  obtained  a  royal  edict  grant¬ 
ing  relief  and  toleration  to  about  forty  families  of  dis¬ 
senters,  who  bought  the  lordship  of  Kornthal,  about 
two  leagues  from  Stuttgart,  and  formed  themselves  into 
acominunity  somewhat  after  the  Moravian  model.  Their 
numbers,  for  a  period,  rapidly  increased.  Their  mode 
of  worship  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  Protestant 
churches,  and  their  discipline  resembles  that  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren. 

Koros,  Nagy,  (ke(r)esh',)  or  Great  Koros,  a  town  of 
Hungary,  co.  Pesth,  49  m.  S.E.  of  Pesth.  Black  cattle 
and  sheep  are  extensively  reared.  Pop.  17,700. 

Kiiros  Kiss,  or  Little  Koros,  a  small  town  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  co.  Pesth,  38  m.  S.W.  of  Koros  Nagy;  pop.  6,500. 

Korot'cha,  Korotscha.  or  Karotcha,  a  town  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  Russia,  68  m.  S.E.  of  Kursk  :  pop.  11,000. 

Kort'ri^lit,  in  New  York ,  a  village  of  Delaware  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  1,812. 

Iios,  n.  Among  the  Jews,  a  measure  of  capacity,  equiv¬ 
alent  to  4  cubic  inches. 

Koscius'ko,  Thaddeus,  a  celebrated  Polish  general 
and  patriot,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble, 
though  not  wealthy,  family  in  Lithuania,  and  was  b.  in 
1756.  He  was  educated  at  the  military  school  of  War¬ 
saw,  and  completed  his  studies  in  France.  On  his  return 
to  Poland  he  had  a  commission  given  him,  but  being 
refused  promotion,  he  went  to  America,  where  war  was 
then  carrying  on  against  Great  Britain.  He  was  made  a 
colonel  of  engineers,  and  aide-de-camp  to  Washington. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  lived  in  retirement;  but  when  the  Polish 
army  was  formed,  in  1789,  the  diet  appointed  him  a  ma¬ 
jor-general.  He  declared  himself  for  the  constitution 
of  May  3,  1791,  and  served  under  Prince  Joseph  Poriia- 
towski.  In  the  campaign  of  1792  he  distinguished  him¬ 
self  against  the  Russians  at  Zieleneck  and  Dubienka. 
At  the  latter  place,  under  cover  of  some  works  which 
he  had  thrown  up  in  the  course  of  24  hours,  he  repulsed, 
with  4,000  men,  three  successive  attacks  of  18,000  Rus¬ 
sians,  who  prevailed  only  after  the  loss  of  4,000  men. 
When  King  Stanislaus  submitted  to  Catharine,  he,  with 
16  other  officers,  left  the  army,  and  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  retire  from  Poland.  He  went  to  Leipsic,  and 
the  legislative  assembly  of  Franco,  at  this  time,  gave 
him  the  rights  of  a  French  citizen.  The  Poles  becoming 
impatient  under  the  oppression  of  Russia,  all  eyes  were 
turned  towards  K ,  whom  they  chose  for  their  leader, 
and  invested  with  the  full  powers  of  generalissimo.  A', 
then  advanced  to  meet  the  Russian  forces.  Without 
artillery,  at  the  head  of  only  4,000  men,  part  of  whom 
were  armed  only  with  scythes  and  pikes,  ho  defeated 
12,000  Russians  at  Raslavice,  April  4,  1794.  His  army 
soon  increased  to  9,0<>0  men,  the  insurrection  extended 
to  Warsaw,  and  in  a  few  days  the  Russians  were  driven 
from  that  palatinate.  But  the  enemy  poured  in  on  all 
sides,  and  at  length,  after  having  for  six  months  delayed 
the  fall  of  Poland,  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner, 
Oct.  4,  at  the  battle  of  Maceionice.  Me  was  sent  to 
Russia,  and  confined  in  a  fortress  near  St.  Petersburg, 
till  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Faul,  who  set  him  at 
liberty.  In  1797  he  took  his  departure  for  this  country, 
but  returned  to  Europe  the  following  year,  and  settled 
in  France.  D.  at  Soleure,  in  Switzerland,  1817. 

Koscius'ko,  in  Indiana,  a  N.  co. ;  area ,  abt.  558  sq.  in. 
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Rivers.  Tippecanoe  River,  Turkey  Creek,  and  several 
small  lakes.  Surface,  mostly  level  or  gently  undulating 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Warsaw.  Pop.  (1870)  23,92&. 

Koscius  ko,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  capital  of 
Attala  co.,  abt.  70  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jackson;  pop.  abt 
s<  >o 

Kosciusko.  (If on ut.)  (Jens' ce-us'ko,)  a  mountain  of 
Australia,  in  Victoria,  most  lofty  of  the  Australian 
Alps,  at  the  head  of  the  river  Murray.  Height  6,500  ft. 

Koslikouou^',  in  Wisconsin ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Jefferson  co.,  near  the  lake  of  its  own  name; 
pop.  abt.  2,800. 

Koslikonoii$c'  Crook,  in  Wisconsin,  rises  in  Dane 
co.,  and  flows  into  the  lake  of  its  own  name. 

KosOikoiiong  ILakr,  in  Wisconsin,  an  expansion 
of  Rock  River  in  Jefferson  co.  It  covers  an  area  of  abt. 
25  sq  m. 

Koftsei  r.  See  Cossier. 

Kossuth'.  Louis,  ex-Governor  of  Hungary,  was  b.  Sept. 
16,  1802,  at  Monok,  in  the  county  of  Zemplin,  where  his 
father  was  a  small  owner  of  the  noble  class.  Louis  was 
educated  at  the  Protestant  College  of  Scharasehpatack, 
where  he  qualified  himself  for  the  profession  of  an  advo¬ 
cate,  obtained  his  diploma  in  1826,  and  in  1830  became 
agent  to  tlie  Countess  Szapary,  and  as  such  sat  in  the 
Comital  Assembly.  At  the  age  of  27  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  National  Diet  of  Presburg,  as  representative  of  a 
magnate.  He  published  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  assembly  on  lithographed  sheets,  until  they  were 
suppressed  by  the  government,  and  afterwards  in  MS. 
circulars.  The  government,  which  determined  not  to 
allow  reports  of  parliamentary  debates  to  become  cur¬ 
rent  in  Hungary,  prosecuted  hitn  for  high  treason;  and 
in  1839  lie  was  sentenced  to  four  years’  imprisonment. 
After  abont  a  year  and  a  half  of  confinement,  he  was 
liberated  under  an  act  of  amnesty.  With  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  year  1841,  K.  brought  out  the  first 
number  of  the  Pesti  Hirlap  (Pesth  Journal),  which,  at 
starting,  was  issued  four  times  a  week,  and,  soon  afti*r, 
daily.  The  success  of  the  new  journal  was  very  great, 
the  circulation  at  one  period  reaching  the  number  of 
10,000.  About  this  time  K.  married.  Throughout  the 
ensuing  six  years  the  Pesth  Journal  was  a  bold  and  un¬ 
ceasing  opponent  of  the  Austrian  design  of  substituting 
for  the  constitutional  government  of  Hungary,  one  based 
on  the  Imperialist  principles.  In  the  Piet,  the  liberal 
opposition,  headed  by  Count  Louis  Battliyany,  was  like¬ 
wise  very  decided.  In  1847  K.  became  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  city  of  Pesth  in  the  Diet,  and  in  March,  1848, 
he  proposed  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent  to  the 
king  of  Hungary  (the  emperor  of  Austria),  asking  that 
a  new  ministry,  composed  of  Hungarians,  together  with 
certain  constitutional  reforms,  should  be  granted.  K. 
was  a  member  of  this  deputation,  which  reached  Vienna 
soon  after  the  minister,  Prince  Metternich,  had  quitted 
it,  and  while  the  city  was  in  a  most  excited  state.  The 
deputation  was  received  by  the  emperor,  who  acceded 
to  their  request,  and  decreed  that  a  new  and  liberal 
ministry  should  be  formed,  with  Count  Louis  Battliyany 
as  president,  and  K.  as  minister  of  finance.  Many  more 
reforms  followed  this  decree,  in  the  benefits  of  which 
the  Servians  and  Croatians  participated  with  the  Hun¬ 
garians.  The  Servians  and  Croats  were,  at  the  outset, 
greatly  pleased  with  the  new  concessions,  but  were  soon 
afterwards  led  to  believe,  by  Austrian  agents,  that  Hun¬ 
gary  sought  to  enslave  them,  and  to  destroy  their  reli¬ 
gion  and  nationality.  Accordingly,  in  June,  1S48,  they 
rose  against  the  Hungarians,  being  secretly  provided 
by  Austria  with  arms  and  stores,  and  commanded  by 
disguised  officers  of  the  Austrian  army.  Several  des¬ 
perate  encounters  took  place  on  the  frontiers,  and  many 
villages  were  laid  waste.  A'.,  by  his  great  eloquence 
and  energy,  roused  his  countrymen  into  fierce  activity ,* 
ten  battalions  of  Honveds,  or  defenders  of  home,  were 
organized,  .and  these,  with  some  regiments  of  hussars 
and  of  the  line,  formed  the  nucleus  of  what  was  subse¬ 
quently  the  great  Hungarian  army.  Three  months 
afterwards,  Jellachich,  Ban  of  Croatia,  invaded  Hungary 
at  the  head  of  30,000  Servians  and  Croats.  He  was  met 
by  the  Hungarians,  under  Guyon  and  other  leaders, and 
defeated.  About  the  same  time,  Field-Marshal  Count 
Lam  berg  was  sent  from  Vienna  as  commander  in-chief 
of  the  Hungarian  army.  He  went  to  Pesth  to  assume 
his  post;  but  the  infuriated  populace  murdered  birr 
on  the  Buda-Pesth  bridge.  The  rupture  between  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Austria  was  now  complete,  the  parliament  of 
the  former  addressing  the  nation  in  a  “  Remonstrance,’* 
which  roused  the  entire  population.  In  October,  the 
Hungarian  arm^  crossed  the  frontier,  and  advanced  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  Vienna,  but  was  there  defeated. 
The  Hungarian  parliament  now  retired  from  Pesth  to 
Debreczin.  where  they  proclaimed  the  deposition  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg,  and  the  independence  of  Hungary. 
The  measure,  proposed  by  A'.,  is  said  to  have  led  to  that 
great  division  among  the  Hungarians  which  ultimately 
proved  fatal  to  their  cause.  It  certainly  furnished  to 
Gorgei  a  pretext  for  surrendering  unconditionally  to  the 
Russians.  K.  w^s  nominated  by  the  parliament  provi¬ 
sional  governor  of  Hungary.  Meantime,  the  Austrians, 
under  Prince  Windischgratz,  invaded  Hungary.  The 
Austrians  were  defeated  in  several  engagements;  but, 
in  May,  1819,  a  Kussian  army  entered  Hungary,  and 
closely  pursued  Gorgei  to  Arad.  In  the  south,  the 
Hungarians  were  defeated  by  the  Austrian  army,  under 
General  Haynau.  in  August,  1849.  On  receiving  news 
of  this  disaster,  K.  resigned  his  civil  and  military  power 
as  dictator  to  Gorgei,  who,  on  the  14th  of  the  same 
month,  surrendered  himself  and  his  whole  army  to  the 
Russians.  The  Hungarian  struggle  was  thus  terminated. 
K.  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Turkey.  He  reached 
Shumla  with  Beni,  Demhinski,  Perczel,  Guyon,  and 
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5,000  men,  and  was  allotted  a  residence  in  Widdin. 
Austria  and  Russia  wished  the  refugees  to  be  given  up, 
in  which  case  they  would  probably  have  been  executed. 
Through  the  intervention  of  France  and  England,  the 
demand  was  refused.  The  late  Sultan  behaved  with 
great  humanity  and  disinterestedness  on  the  occasion. 
The  refugees  were  removed  to  Kubayieh,  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  they  remained  prisoners  until  August  22.  1851, 
when,  at  the  intervention  of  the  U.  States  and  England, 
K.  was  allowed  to  depart  with  his  family  and  friends, 
lie  reached  Southampton  Oct.  28,  sailed  for  the  U.  States 
Nov.  21,  and  mulling  a  tour,  agitating  in  favor  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  was  enthusiastically  received  in  all  our  princi¬ 
pal  cities,  ii is  designs  having  received  a  fatal  blow 
by  the  coup  d'etat  of  Louis  Napoleon,  A',  soon  returned 
to  England,  where  he  has  since  resided,  occupying  him¬ 
self  chiefly  with  writing  for  newspapers,  and  vlelivering 
lectures  against  the  house  of  liapsbtirg.  One  of  the 
last  occasions  on  which  his  name  was  brought  promi¬ 
nently  before  the  public,  was  in  1860,  when  the  Austrian 
government  instituted  a  successful  process  against 
Messrs.  Day  &  Sons  for  lithographing  several  millions 
of  bank-notes  for  circulation  iu  Hungary,  signed  by  A'., 
as  governor  of  that  country.  In  Nov..  1861,  he  pub¬ 
lished  iu  the  Per  sever  a  n  za ,  an  Italian  journal,  a  long 
letter,  setting  forth  the  situation  of  Hungary,  and  urg¬ 
ing  the  Italians  to  commence  war  against  Austria,  with 
the  view  of  enabling  the  Hungarians  to  develop  their 
strength  against  that  power;  issued  an  inflammatory 
address  to  the  Hungarians,  June  6,  1866,  and,  after  the 
close  of  the  war  of  that  year  advised  the  Hungarians  to 
reject  the  concessions  offered  by  Francis  Joseph.  He 
was  elected  deputy  for  Waitzen,  Aug.  1.  1867.  After  the 
restoration  of  the  Hungarian  autonomy  in  1870,  A',  was 
again  elected  a  member  of  the  Diet.  His  Memories  of 
vii /  Exile  appeared  iu  1880. 

Ko**utli',  in  ///.,  a  vill.  of  Boone  co.,abt.  90  m.  N.W.of 
Chicago;  in  Ind.,  a  vill.  of  Clay  co.,  abt.  20  m.  S.E.  of 
Terre  Haute. 

Ii 0**11  til',  in  Iowa, a  N. co., adjoining  Minnesota;  area, 
abt.  576  sq.  m.  Jiivers.  Des  Moines,  and  numerous 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  generally  level;  soil,  fertile 
Cap.  Algona. 

— A  p.-v.  of  Des  Moines  co.,  abt.  15  m.  N.  of  Burlington. 

liossutli',  in  Michigan ,  a  P.  O.  of  Ionia  co. ;  in  Miss., 
a  P.  0.  of  Tishemingo  co. ;  in  Ohio,  a  p.-v.  of  Auglaize 
co.,  abt.  40  m.  N  by  W.  of  Piqua. 

Ii  os*  li  t  It iu  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-vill.  of  Clarion  co. 

liossii til',  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Columbia  co. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Manitowoc  co  ,  abt.  10  m.  N. 
by  W.  of  Manitowoc;  pop.  of  township  abt.  2,500. 

— A  village  of  Racine  co. 

Iiostro'ma,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  and  cap.  of 
govt,  of  same  name,  on  the  Volga,  200  m.  N.E.  of  Mos¬ 
cow.  Manuf.  Leather,  linen,  Prussian  blue.  It  is  the 
capital  of  the  Greek  eparchie.  Pop.  16,500. 


to  have  written  many  of  the  Russian  state  papers  and 
proclamations.  In  1817  he  received  a  salary  of  15,000 
roubles,  with  directions  to  reside  in  Germany,  and  to 
report  upon  literature  and  public  opinion.  This  invid¬ 
ious  office  A",  is  said  to  have  filled  in  a  manner  hostile 
to  the  freedom  of  his  native  laud,  and  he  was  regarded 
with  aversion  by  the  liberals  of  Germany.  His  strict¬ 
ures  on  the  conduct  of  the  students  of  the  German  uni¬ 
versities  highly  exasperated  them,  and  the  feeling  was 
so  st  rong  in  the  case  of  a  young  enthusiast  named  Sand, 
that  he  went  to  AVs  house  at  Mannheim,  and  there  de¬ 
liberately  murdered  him,  March  23,  1819,  and  then  im¬ 
mediately  gave  himself  up  to  justice.  K.  was  author 
of  98  dramas,  and  his  name  appears  to  about  200  more, 
which  are  either  translations,  or  were  written  by  other 
persons  and  re-touched  by  him.  Among  his  othermuner- 
ous  productions  are,  A  History  of  the  German  Empire; 

A  History  of  Ancient  Prussia  ;  and  various  Recollections, 
such  as  of  Paris,  Rome,  Naples,  &e. 
lion;;  lis  t <MV ii,jn  New  Jersey,  a  village  on  the  line 
between  Hunterdon  co.,  abt.  4  in.  S.E.  of  Kh*mington. 
lion  I,  n.  In  Persia,  a  soldier  of  patrician  birth. 
Kou'ini**,  liiimi**.  n.  [Mongol.]  A  Tartar  bever¬ 
age  of  fermented  mare’s  milk. 
lioii'|>liolite,  n.  [Gr.  kouphos,  light,  and  eidos,  stone.] 
(Min.)  A  species  of  zeolite  or  prelmite,  from  the  Pyre¬ 
nees,  occurring  in  small  rhomhoidal  plates,  of  a  pearly 
lustre,  and  of  a  yellowish  or  green  color. —  Braude. 
Kou'rie,  n.  The  name  of  a  new  gum,  obtained  from 
trees  in  New  Zealand,  the  species  of  which  are  not 
ascertained.  It  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  strong  and 
water-proof  cement  for  caulking  tanks,  and  cementing 
pieces  of  glass,  stone,  or  wood  together.  Before  using, 
it  is  fused,  and  mixed  with  one-third  part  of  its  weight 
of  castor-oil. 

Koti*kovinie,  in  Alaska.  See  Kooskovime. 
KOIISSOO',  n.  ( Bot .)  See  BRAYERA. 

Kout*  Station,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Porter  co. 
Kowaree',  or  Kwa'ra,  River.  See  Nigir. 
Kow'-tow,  Kou-TOU,  n.  [Chin.J  A  genuflexion  ;  a  pro¬ 
found  obeisance  by  bowing  the  head,  performed  by  the 
Chinese.  (In  English  parlance,  a  cringing,  obsequious 
salutation.) 

— v.  a.  To  perform  the  Chinese  ceremony  of  bowing 

down  to  the  ground;  —  hence,  to  bow  to  in  a  cring- 
ingly  deferential  manner;  as,  to  kow-tow  like  a  toady. 
Itoyi'toil,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Tuscola  co.;  pop. 
abt.  200. 

Koz  lov,  or  Ivoslow,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  govt, 
of  Lambov.  52  m.  W.S.W.  from  Lambov.  It  has  con- 1 
siderable  trade  in  cattle  and  tallow.  Pop.  2^,000. 
Kraal,  (krawl,)  n.  [Du  ]  In  S.  Africa,  a  hut,  or  col¬ 
lection  of  huts  ;  as,  a  Hottentot  kraal. 

K  r»'k<*n,  w.  A  fabulous  sen-monster  of  enormous  size. , 
lira  ma,  n.  In  Hindostan,  a  wooden  sandal. 

K  ranter  ia'eea?,  n.pl.  (Bot.)  The  same  as  Polyga- 
lacejE,  q.  v. 

Kramer'ic  Ariel,  n-  ( Chem .)  An  acid  obtained  from  i 
the  roots  of  the  Krameria  triandria ,  or  rhatany.  Seel 
PoLYGALAC  E,E.  I 

lira  ii  Kreng,  n.  The  fleshy  substance  of  a  whale's 
carcass,  after  extraction  of  the  blubber. 

Kra*itoiar*k,  Kras'no- 


neral  pile.  His  career  is  strikingly  like  that  of  Apollo 
and  some  other  Greek  divinities.  The  adventures  of  A. 
have  given  rise  to  a  celebrated  poem  among  the  Hindoos, 
called  the  Bhagavata  Parana,  which  is  said  to  Lav© 
been  composed  during  the  13th  century. 

Kri*l'nalt.  See  Kistna. 

Krokiil  olite,  n.  (Min.)  See  Crocidolite. 

Kroo'ilian,  n. :  pi.  Kkoomen.  A  negro  of  a  race  in¬ 
habiting  a  small  section  of  W.  Africa,  who  serve  much 
on  shipboard.  —  Webster . 

Kroto*zyn.  Ii rotoscltin,  ( krofto-shin ,)  a  town 
of  Russian  Poland,  5i  m.  S  S.E.  of  Posen.  Manuf.  \\  ool- 
lens,  linens,  leather;  and  there  is  a  large  trade  iu  wool. 
Pop  7,425. 

Kroya,  Cray  a,  ( kro'ya ,)  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Albania.  45  miles  S. S.E.  of  Scutari.  Manuf.  Arms. 
l\>p.  estimated  at  16,000. 

Kru'dener,  Juliana  Wittinghoff,  Baroness  von,  a 
religious  enthusiast,  was  the  daughter  of  the  governor 
of  Riga,  where  she  was  b.  in  1766.  For  some  years  she 
resided  iu  France,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  married 
Baron  Krudener,  appointed  ambassador  by  Catharine 
II.  to  Berlin,  and  subsequently  to  Venice.  Here  the 
secretary  of  legation  fell  in  love  with  her.  and  committed 
suicide;  on  which  event  she  wrote  a  romance,  entitled 
Valerie .  Returning  to  Beilin,  she  enjoyed  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  queen  of  Prussia,  and  on  her  death  fell  into 
a  profound  melancholy,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  re¬ 
ligious  enthusiasm.  She  became  a  lollower  of  Jung 
Stilling,  and  wandered  from  state  to  state,  preaching 
and  prophesying.  In  1814  she  became  acquainted  with 
Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia,  who  had  already  tor  some 
time  shown  a  disposition  to  religious  contemplations, 
and  on  whom  her  conversation  had  a  great  influence. 
In  Paris,  she  had  prayer-meetings,  attended  by  distin¬ 
guished  personages,  where  she  was  seen  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  a  suite  of  rooms,  in  the  dress  of  a  priestess, 
kneeling  in  prayer.  Her  predictions  excited  much  at¬ 
tention;  and  when  the  allied  sovereigns  quitted  Paris, 
she  retired  into  Switzerland,  where  she  preached  the 
coming  of  the  millennium,  and  drew  around  her  mul¬ 
titudes  of  the  credulous  mountaineers,  who  listened  to, 
and  believed  in,  her  mission.  At  length  the  states  in¬ 
terfered,  and  she  removed  to  Germany ;  but  wherever 
she  arrived,  she  was  under  the  surveillance  ot  the  police, 
who  ultimately  transported  her  to  the  Russian  frontier. 
She  was,  however,  ordered  not  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg  or 
Moscow  ;  she  accordingly  visited  the  Crimea,  where  she 
died  in  1824. 

Kru'ka.  ».  ( Zool .)  A  bird  of  Russia,  resembling  the 

|  hedge-sparrow. 

Kruller,  n.  [0.  Eng.  crull.]  A  crispy  cake  boiled  in 

Krnnimliorn,  KrumTiorn,  n.  [Ger.]  (J/us.) 
A  musical  instrument  of  the  cornet  kind,  now  in  disuse. 

Kr unit,  Friedrich.  See  Supplement. 

Krv*  lulline,  ».  [Or.  krystallos ,  clear  ice.]  (C vem .) 
A^salittable  base  which  forms  crystalline  compounds 
with  the  acids,  obtained  from  empyreumatlc  oil. 

Ii*ar,  (zdr,)  n.  Same  as  Czar,  q.  v. 

Ii.  T.  Abbreviation  of  Knight  of  the  Thistle. 

Ktistol  atrsiN  n.  pi.  (Ee  l.  Hist.)  A  branch  of  the 
Moiiophysites,  which  maintains  that  the  body  of  Christ, 


■  tiuvn  of  Asiatic  Russia  in  Siberia  govern-!  before  his  resurrection,  was  coi ruptilde.  ... 

meat  Yeniseisk,  on  the  'river  Yenisei ;  I.at.  6°’n,  Lon. ,  Kuba,  Kooba.or  ^^Xu’baS  55 

Kooban.  or  Koulmn.  a  river  of  8.  Rus- 


Fig.  1487.  —  Russian  inn,  Kostroma. 

Kostro'nni,  a  river  of  Russia,  which,  after  a  S.  course 
of  130  m.,  joins  the  Volga  at  Kostroma. 

lio  tab.  a  town  of  Hindostan.  cap.  of  a  state  of  same 
name,  under  British  protection,  in  Rajpootana.  The 
town  is  in  Lat.  25°  10'  N.,  Lon.  75°  52'  E.,  on  the  Clnimbul. 

Kotb.  n.  [Ger,  rubbish.]  A  sort  of  scorim  thrown  up 
by  the  volcanoes  of  the  Andes. 

Ko-tou'.  n.  and  v.  See  Kow-tow. 

Kotzebue,  August  FniEDKiuH  Ferdinand  von,  a  pro¬ 
lific  German  writer,  B.  1761,  at  Weimar.  At  the  iige  of 
16  years  be  entered  the  university  of  Jena,  where  his 
inclination  for  the  drama  was  confirmed  by  bis  con¬ 
nection  with  a  private  theatre.  In  1781  he  went  to  St. 
Petersburg,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Prussian  minister 
at  that  court,  and  became  secretary  to  the  governor- 
general.  Von  Bauer,  who  recommending  him  to  the  Em¬ 
press,  she  became  his  patroness,  and  he  was  finally  ap¬ 
pointed  president  of  the  government  of  Esthoma.  In 
1795  he  retired  to  a  country  place  abt.  35  m.  from  Nar¬ 
va  but  soon  after  went  to  Weimar,  anil  from  thence 
again  to  St.  Petersburg.  He  had,  however,  scarcely  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  frontiers,  before  be  was  arrested  and  sent 
to  Siberia,  without  any  reason  being  assigned.  A  short 
drama  of  his,  an  indirect  eulogy  of  Paul  I.,  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  Russian,  and  laid,  in  manuscript,  before  the 
emperor,  who  was  so  delighted  with  it.  that  he  recalled 
A'  ami  took  him  into  favor.  After  the  death  of  Paul, 
he 'again  went  to  Germany,  hut,  in  1806,  revisited  Rus¬ 
sia  to  avoid  the  French,  an.l  never  ceased  to  write 
against  Napoleon.  Some  subsequent  years  were  spent 
in  travelling,  and  the  remainder  of  Ins  life  in  pouring 
forth  his  innumerable  literary  productions.  He  is  said 


Pop.  7.500. 

Kratzerville,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  P.0,  of  Snyder  co. 

Kran'rite,  n  ( Min.)  Green  iron-stone. 

Ii ranlli.  Charles  P.  See  Supplement. 

Kre'atine,  n.  (Chew.)  See  Creatine. 

Kreat'iliine,  n.  (Chem.)  Same  as  Creatinine,  q.  v. 

Krei'tlersville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Northampton  co. 

Kreinenetz.  Ii reineiiets.  (krem’e-nes,)  a  town  of 
Russian  Poland,  govt.  ofVolhynia,  36  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Ostrog ;  pop.  6,300. 

Krein'entchoojs;,  Krementchouo,  Krementchus,  or 
Kri  mentschug,  a  town  of  Russia,  govl.,  and  64  m.  SA1 . 
of  Pultowa,  on  the  river  Dnieper.  Manuf.  Hats,  sugar, 
nitre,  and  soap.  Pop.  19,800.  .... 

Krem  lin,  n.  [Russ,  krnnl.]  A  term  applied  in  Rus¬ 
sia  to  the  citadel  of  a  fortified  town.  See  Moscow. 

Ii  rein  nil  z.  Crkmnitz,  ( krem’nits ,)  a  town  of  Austria 
in  Hungary,  co.  Bars,  8  nt.  \\  .  of  Neusolil.  A.  is  noted 
for  its  extensive  gold  and  silver  mines,  which,  however, 
are  less  productive  than  formerly.  Manuf.  Vitriol, 
paper,  earthenware,  and  vermilion.  It  is  supplied  with 
water  by  an  aqueduct  50  m.  long.  Pop.  7,000. 

lireins,  n.  [From  Krems,  in  Austria.]  (Min.)  A  white 
carbonate  of  lead  ;  Vienna-white. 

Kreng:,  n.  Same  as  IvRtNn,  q.v. 

Ii  rc'osote,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Creosote. 

Kres'eevllle,  in  Pennsylvania .  a  P.  0.  of  Monroe  co. 

Krenizer,  ( kroit'ser ,)  n.  A  German  coin,  worth  about 
one  cfiit. 

KricU’s  Mills,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Berks  co. 

Krie'sfia.  n.  [Dedicated  to  I)r.  Daniel  Krieg,  a  German 
botanist  ]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  sub-order  Ligult- 
ilorie.  They  are  small,  acaulescent  herbs,  having  soli¬ 
tary  heads,  with  from  25  to  30  yellow  flowers.  A.  I  tr- 
ginica,  the  Dwarf-dandelion,  is  found  on  sandy  lulls  and 
roadsides,  from  Canada  to  Louisiana. 

Kri*.  n.  Same  as  Creese,  q.v. 

Krish  na,  n.  (Hindoo  Myth.)  The  eighth  incarnation 
of  Vishnu,  ( q.  V.)  He  was  remarkable  for  beauty,  valor, 
and  wisdom;  and  is  said  to  have  caused  16,800  women 

1  to  become  enamored  of  him.  He  was  accidentally  killed 
by  the  hunter  Angada;  whereupon  all  his  female  at- 

I  niirers  voluntarily  sacrificed  themselves  upon  his  tu- 
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Ku'han. - -  ,  „ 

si<i,  rising  near  Mount  Klbrooz.  and  after  a  »\  .  course 
of  380  III.  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Kooban,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  20  m.  N.  of  Anapa. 

Ii  tibia- Ii  bull'.  [Chin,  Chi-Tsm.)  The  founder  of  the 
2uth  Chinese  dynasty,  that  of  the  Mongols  or  Yen.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  Jengbis-Khan,  and  was  proclaimed 
emperor  of  the  Mongols  in  1260.  in  succession  to  his 
brother  Mangou-Khan.  He  reigned,  at  first,  only  in 
Mongolia  and  the  countries  conquered  by  Jenghis- 
Khan;  hilt  he  invaded  China  in  1267,  captured  the 
Chinese  emperor  in  1279,  and  thus  overthrew  the  Song 
dynasty,  which  had  ruled  for  319  years.  He  extended 
his  conquests  over  Thibet,  Pegu,  Cochin-China,  and 
formed  the  greatest  empire  known  in  history,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  Asia  and  part  of  Europe,  from  the 
Dnieper  to  Japan.  He  patronized  letters,  and  encour¬ 
aged  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce.  Marco  Polo 
passed  seventeen  years  at  his  court.  D.  1294.  , 

Kn'fic.  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  ancient  Arabic; 
as,  Kufic  characters. 

Iitiff'ler,  Franz  Theodore.  Fee  Sup.,  page  it—. 

Kuil'enbursr.  Kiil'emborgh.i'r Pul  enbnrg, 

a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  prov.  Gnelderlaiid  on  the 
Leek,  10  m.  NAY.  of  Thiel.  Manuf.  Arms,  silks,  and 
twist.  Pop  5.500. 

Kll-KIux-Klml'.  n.  A  name  assumed  by  a  secret 
organization  of  marauders,  who  took  advantage  ot  the 
disturbed  condition  of  the  S.  Mates  of  the  Union,  aft.-i 
the  termination  of  the  civil  war,  to  commit  murders  and 
other  outrages  unde-  the  pretence  of  political  motives. 
The  name  is  still  frequently  assumed  by  parties  ot 
desperadoes  which,  here  an.l  there,  infest  parts  of  he 
country  and  are  mainly  actuated  in  their  doings  by  tl.e 
desireof  plunder,  or  Ihe  gratification  of  private  revenge. 

14 n  k liria.  »•  (Zool-)  A  beautiful  species  of  wood- 
pigeon  known  by  this  name  in  New  Zealand,  where  it  is 

verv  plentiful.  . 

Knl'litspelin  Lake,  or  Lake  Pend  Oreilles.  in 
Idaho  Territory,  an  expansion  of  Clark’s  River,  abt.  100 
m.  above  Columbia  River.  It  covers  an  area  of  abt.  650 

Kiilps'villc,  ill  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  about  12  m.  N.  of  Norristown. 
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Knma'on,  or  Kcmaon,  a  prov.  of  N.  Hindostan, 
presidency  of  Bengal;  Lat.  between  29° and  31° N.,  Lon. 
78°  and  81°  K.  It  includes  a  portion  of  the  S.  slope  of  the 
Himalayas.  Area,  estimated  11,000  sq.m.  Some  of  its 
mountains  rise  to  an  elevation  of  25,000  feet.  Cap . 
Alraora.  Min.  Gold,  copper,  and  lead.  Manuf.  Coarse 
woollen,  hemp,  and  cotton  fabrics.  Pop.  184,800. 

K ii 'miss.  ti.  See  Koumiss. 

Kum'qiiat,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Citrus. 

Hun  ekle.  or  Kuukle,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post- 
office  of  Luzerne  co. 

liiiiiU'fii'tse,  or  Confucius.  a  celebrated  Chinese 
philosopher,  the  Moses  and  the  Plato  of  the  Celestial 
Empire,  b.  in  the  prov.  of  Shantung,  dept,  of  Yin-chau, 
b.  c.  551.  His  family  name  was  Rung,  and  his  most 
commonly  used  nomenclature,  Chong-ni.  He  was  gener¬ 
ally  called  by  his  disciples  Kung~fu-t.se ,  or  “  The  Teacher 
Rung.”  This  title  was  Latinized  by  the  Jesuit  mission¬ 
aries,  giving  us  the  word  Confucius ,  which  has  now  be¬ 
come  current  among  the  W.  nations.  His  parents  were 
respectable,  though  poor.  He  manifested  a  taste  for 
study  when  very  young,  and  became  a  teacher  at  22. 
His  character  as  a  learned  man  soon  drew  towards  him 
a  large  number  of  admiring  and  devoted  disciples.  He 
was  repeatedly  applied  to  by  the  petty  princes  who 
ruled  the  small  kingdoms,  into  which  China  was  at  that 
time  divided,  to  take  office  and  assist  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  government,  and  remarkable  accounts  are  given 
of  the  salutary  measures  he  introduced,  and  the  bene¬ 
ficial  results  which  followed.  He  was,  however,  so  little 
a  courtier,  and  bis  morality  and  theories  of  government 
and  political  economy  were  of  so  severe  a  type,  that  be 
generally  remained  but  a  short  time  in  one  place,  his 
presence  either  becoming  distasteful  to  his  employers, 
or  bis  sense  of  justice  and  propriety  being  shocked  by 
constantly  beholding  what  be  could  neither  approve  nor 
reform.  Much  of  bis  long  life  was  spent  in  journeying 
from  province  to  province,  vainly  endeavoring  to  reform 
the  abuses  of  the  times,  giving  instruction  to  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  prosecuting  his  studies.  Greatly  neglected, 
and  imperfectly  appreciated  during  his  life,  his  people 
have,  since 
his  d  e  a  t  h, 
gone  to  the 
opposite  ex¬ 
treme  of  ex- 
agge  rating 
hismeritsand 
exalting  him 
“above  all 
that  is  called 
God  or  is  wor¬ 
shipped,”  al¬ 
most  ascrib¬ 
ing  to  him 
perfection  of 
virtue  and 
omniscience , 
in  opposition 
to  bis  clear 
and  repeated 
acknowled  g- 
ments  of  im- 
perf  e  c  t  i  o  n  8 
and  igno¬ 
rance.  As  is 
frankly  stated 
by  lumself  in 
man}'  parts 
of  his  works, 
he  w  a  8  not 
the  origina¬ 
tor  of  any  new 
doc  t  r iue  or 
systemofdoc- 
trines,  but 
simply  t  h  o 
expounder 

and  perpetuator  of  the  teachings  of  the  sages  who  pre¬ 
ceded  him.  At  tluit  early  period  he  was  already  looking 
back  into  antiquity,  ami  endeavoring  to  save  its  works 
from  oblivion.  The  fact  that  Confucius  made  no  marked 
advance  on  the  knowledge  of  his  predecessors,  but  was 
always  referring  to  the  golden  age  of  the  past,  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce  a  profound  impression  as  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual  cul  ture  of  those  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Chinese  civilization  more  than  3,000  years  ago. 
Confucius,  then,  was  rather  the  exponent  and  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  Chinese  culture  than  the  originator  of  it. 
The  Chinese  classics,  in  which  the  Confucian  system  is 
found,  comprise  what  are  called  the  Wu-king  and  the 
Srshn  —  “  The  five  Classics  and  the  Four  Books.”  The 
former,  with  one  exception,  existed  before*  the  time 
of  Confucius,  and  are  frequently  referred  to  in  his  teach¬ 
ings.  They  are  the  S'lu-'ing,  the  most  ancient  historical 
work  in  China;  the  S~king.  or  “Book  of  Odes;*’  the 
Yih-king,  or  •*  Book  of  Changes”  (an  abstruse  and  in¬ 
comprehensible  system  of  philosophy,  ontology,  Ac.); 
the  Li-kye ,  or  “  Book  of  Rites  and  Ceremonies.”  ami  the 
Chuen-tsew,  “  Spring  and  Autumn,”  —  the  last  being  an 
historical  work  written  by  Confucius  himself,  and  cover¬ 
ing  a  period  of  a  few  hundred  years  before  his  time.  It  is 
called  “Spring  and  Autumn”  because  the  commendations 
and  •  xamples  presented  in  it  for  imitation  are  supposed 
to  be  life-giving  like  spring,  and  the  criticisms  and 
rebukes  withering  like  autumn.  Of  the  Four  Books, 
the  first  and  most  important  is  that  which  contains  the 
sayings  and  teachings  of  Confucius  himself,  as  recorded 
by  his  disciples  after  his  death.  The  2d  contains  the 
teachings  of  Mencius,  a  celebrated  philosopher  who 
lived  about  200  years  after  the  time  of  Confucius.  The 


other  two  works,  called  the  “  Great  Learning”  and  the 
“Doctrine  of  the  Mean,”  are  considerably  smaller  than 
the  preceding,  with  which  they  are  associated  as  a  part 
of  the  Four  Books,  though  they  really  originated  before 
the  time  of  Confucius,  and  are  found  in  the  “Book  of 
Rites.”  The  books  are  emphatically  and  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  the  text-books  in  all  the  schools  of  China,  and 
are  regarded  as  the  summum  bonum  of  knowledge  and 
literary  excellence.  They  have  moulded  the  minds  wild 
characters  of  the  Chinese  race,  and  are  the  ultimate 
standard  to  which  all  moral,  governmental,  historical, 
and  religious  questions  are  referred.  The  contents  of 
these  books  may  be  represented  in  general  as  made  up 
of  ethics,  history,  political  economy,  biography,  and 
poetry.  The  religious  element  is  almost  entirely  want¬ 
ing.  It  is  distinctly  stated  by  the  disciples  of  Confucius 
that  he  did  not  discourse  on  the  gods.  Silence  on  this 
subject  was  probably  not  owing  to  any  contempt  or 
disregard  for  it,  but  to  ignorance.  Confucius  professed  to 
teach  positive  truth,  in  opposition  to  what  is  vague, 
uncertain,  and  inferential ;  and  when  be  could  not 
speak  clearly  and  authoritatively,  he  chose  not  to  speak 
at  all.  When  asked  by  one  of  his  disciples  about  death, 
his  sad  answer  was,  —  “  Imperfectly  acquainted  with  life, 
how  can  I  know  of  death?”  A  correct  general  idea  of 
his  system  may  be  obtained  from  the  Five  Relations, 
which  form  the  basis  of  it,  and  the  Five  Virtues,  which 
were  the  subject  of  bis  most  frequent  conversations. 
The  Five  Relations  are  those  subsisting  between  emperor 
and  officer,  father  and  son,  husbaud  and  wife,  older  and 
younger  brothers,  and  friends.  The  principles  and  duties 
connected  with  the  first  relation  present,  as  they  are 
developed  and  explained,  the  Chinese  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  political  economy,  which  forms  a  large  part 
of  Confucius’s  teachings.  The  next  three  relations  be¬ 
long  to  the  family,  which  is  justly  regarded  as  the  true 
foundation  of  the  State.  Here  are  to  be  inculcated  les¬ 
sons  of  respect,  obedience,  and  regard  for  law.  Here 
habits  of  subjection  to  lawful  authority  are  formed 
which  fit  the  individual  for  being  a  good  citizen.  Filial 
piety  stands  first  in  the  category  of  human  duties,  and 
is  an  important  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Chinese. 
Disrespect  or  disobedience  to  parents  is  sometimes 
punished  with  death.  No  stigma  which  could  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  character  of  a  Chinaman  is  more  dreaded 
than  that  of  Puh-hiao —  “  undutiful.”  Children  in  their 
earlier  years  are  required  to  be  respectful,  dutiful,  and 
retiring;  when  their  parents  are  advanced  in  life,  they 
are  expected  to  reverence  and  cherish  them,  to  anticipate 
all  their  wants,  and  strive  in  every  way  to  pleas**  them  ; 
and  when  their  parents  are  dead,  to  worship  and  sacrifice 
to  them.  Men  are  exhorted  to  avoid  intemperance  and 
vice,  lest  they  injure  and  debase  the  bodies  derived  from 
their  parents.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest 
motives  to  a  virtuous  and  honorable  life  to  avoid  dis¬ 
gracing  and  offending  departed  ancestors,  and  to  live  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  reflect  honor  upon  them.  Respect 
for  parents  is  also  regarded  as  naturally  connected  with 
and  leading  to  reverence *for  the  Emperor,  who  is  the 
Great  Father  of  his  people,  as  well  as  the  Son  of  Heaven. 
The  relation  between  husband  and  wife  is  not  largely 
dwelt  upon.  Woman  has  an  inferior  position  allotted 
to  her.  and  is  the  servant  rather  than  the  companion  of 
her  husband.  The  duties  of  brethren  are  expressed  in 
the  oft-repeated  maxim  —  “  Huing  ai,  ti  kin”  —  “The 
elder  is  to  love,  the  younger  to  respect.”  There  remains 
the  wider  relation  subsisting  between  friends;  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon.  The  Five  Relations  cover 
the  whole  sphere  of  human  duties.  The  relation  between 
God  and  man  is  neglected  and  unknown,  while  almost 
divine  honors  are  awarded  to  the  Emperor  and  to  ances¬ 
tors.  The  Five  Virtues  of  the  Confucian  system  are 
Jen,  Yi ,  Li,  Cu,  and  Sin  — “Benevolence,”  “Righteous¬ 
ness,”  “  Propriety,”  “Knowledge,”  and  “Faith.”  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  in  this  system,  as  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian,  Jen ,  or  Benevolence,  stands  first  and  foremost. 
Of  this  virtue  and  excellence  Confucius  seems  to  have 
had  so  high  a  conception  or  ideal,  that  he  did  not  regard 
any  contemporaries,  and  but  few  of  the  ancient  worthies, 
to  have  fully  attained  to  it.  The  following  is  bis  defini¬ 
tion  of  it.  When  asked  by  one  of  his  disciples,  “  Is  there 
any  word  which  may  serve  as  a  rule  of  practice  for  all 
one’s  life?”  his  answer  was,  “  What  you  do  not  want 
done  to  yourself,  do  not  do  to  others.”  The  one  word 
for  the  government  of  the  whole  life  is,  “all  the  law” 
of  the  Confucian  system,  and  is,  to  say  the  least,  the 
nearest  approximation  to  the  Golden  Rule  of  our 
Saviour  which  Inis  ever  been  reached  by  an}'  ancient 
sage.  The  next  virtue,  Propriety  —  outward  forms  and 
ceremonies  —  brings  to  view  a  characteristic  feature  of 
this  system.  Every  inward  state  of  feeling  is  supposed 
to  have  a  proper  outward  expression.  While  the  inner 
feeling  naturally  gives  rise  to  its  external  manifestation, 
so  the  habitual  cultivation  of  the  outward  forms  of 
propriety  tends  to  foster  and  develop  the  inner  virtue. 
There  are  also  certain  forms  or  rules  of  propriety  and 
conduct  which  should  regulate  the  intercourse  between 
men  in  different  ranks  and  positions  in  society,  and 
which  naturally  and  necessarily  belong  to  certain  times, 
circumstances,  and  occasions.  These  rules  of  propriety 
are  regarded  as  the  great  balance-wheel  which  gives 
harmony  and  unity  to  society,  or  as  one  of  the  chief 
corner-stones  on  which  society  and  government  rest, 
ami  without  which  mutual  understanding  and  respect  I 
would  give  place  to  confusion,  lawlessness,  and  anarchy. 
Confucius  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  different  kingdoms  and 
states,  and  the  importance  which  he  attached  to  this 
matter  has  had  much  to  do  in  developing  and  stereo¬ 
typing  those  inflexible  formalities  and  minute  conven 
tionalities  which  are  everywhere  seen  in  social  and  pub- 
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lie  life.  Knowledge  relates  to  general  learning  and 
intelligence,  but  especially  to  a  knowledge  of  men,  a 
knowledge  of  one’s  self, and  practical  wisdom  in  dealing 
with  others.  While  Confucius  relers  to  the  sages  of  the 
past  as  the  authors  of  his  system,  he  rests  its  authority 
upon  the  verdict  of  conscience,  and  it  was  to  this  that 
he  constantly  appealed.  He  sought  to  interpret  rightly 
and  to  follow  carefully  the  suggestions  and  intimations 
of  man’s  moral  nature.  The  ultimate  object  of  Confu¬ 
cius's  teachings  is  the  promotion  of  good  government ; 
and  the  instruction  of  bis  disciples  relates  principally 
to  their  preparation  for  successfully  influencing  and 
controlling  others.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  adopt¬ 
ing  the  views  and  following  the  examples  of  those  who 
preceded  him,  be  sanctioned  and  encouraged  the  worship 
of  gods  and  ancestors,  the  pride  and  self-conceit  of  bis 
nation,  and  the  doctrine  of  revenge,  as  allowable  and 
obligatory  in  the  case  of  a  son  whose  father  has  been 
murdered.  To  reproach  Confucius,  however,  for  these 
defects,  and  because  bis  system,  though  excellent  in 
many  respects,  is  manifestly  imperfect,  is  to  find  fault 
with  him  for  being  human.  Would  it  not  be  unreasona¬ 
ble  to  expect  him  to  approach  nearer  to  the  Christian 
standard  of  truth  and  worship  than  he  has?  While  he 
was  not,  and  did  not,  aspire  to  be  great  as  a  metaphysi¬ 
cian  or  logician,  he  was  rather  the  practical  philosopher, 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  his  times;  a 
close  observer  of  men.  earnest,  sincere,  and  retiring  in 
his  spirit,  and  desiring  to  benefit  his  race,  and  to  teach 
the  truth.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  of  him 
that  the  system  of  ethics  and  morality  which  be  taught 
is  the  purest  which  has  ever  originated  in  the  history 
of  the  world  independent  of  the  divine  revelation  in 
the  Bible,  and  that  he  has  exerted  a  greater  influence 
for  good  upon  our  race  than  any  other  uninspired  sage 
of  antiquity.  —  In  our  treatment  of  this  article,  we  are 
much  indebted  to  the  excellent  work  on  China  and  the 
Chinese,  which  records  the  missionary  experiences  of 
the  Rev.  John  L.  Nevins  (New  York,  1867 ) 

Kun  klctowu.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  I*.  0.  of  Monroe  co. 

KupTernickel.  n.  [Ger.]  (Min.)  See  Copper-nickel. 

linr.  Hour,  or  Hoor,  (anc.CYRUS.)a  river  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  in  Georgia,  rising  in  the  pashalic  of  Akhalzikh, 
flows  K.S.E,  and  after  a  course  of  5(R)  m.  falls  into  the 
Caspian  Sea,  100  m.  S.W.  of  Baku. 

Kurd.  n.  (Grog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Kurdistan. 
(Sometimes  written  Koord.) 

Kurdish.  Koord  ish,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining 
to  the  Kurds. 

Kurdistan',  or  Koorriistan',  (“Country  of  the 
Kurds,”)  a  region  of  W.  Asia,  divided  between  Turkey 
and  Persia;  Lat.  between  32°  and  38°  N.,  Lon.  42°  47' 
E.  Area,  estimated  52,000  sq.  m.  Surface,  mountainous, 
hence  cattle-raising  forms  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants.  Pi  vers.  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Zab-Ald.  Zab- 
Asfal,  and  Dryalah.  Prod.  Rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 
The  Kurds  are  robust,  hardy,  temperate,  and  long-lived, 
are  of  a  swarthy  complexion,  with  dark  hair,  a  large 
mouth,  small  eyes,  and  a  ferocious  and  savage  look.  They 
are  averse  to  a  settled  life,  and  war  and  rapine  are  their 
delight ;  they  go  constantly  armed  with  a  pistol,  dagger, 
and  falchion.  In  religion  they  are  partly  Christian  and 
partly  Mohammedan.  Pop  estimated  at  1,000,000. 

Kuril,??.  ( Zodl .)  The  black  petrel. 

Kurile.  Kourilc.  or  Koorile.  ( kno'ril .)  Is- 
hands,  a  group  of  25  islands  at  the  E.  extremity  of 
Asia,  in  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  extending  from  Kamt- 
sebatka  to  Japan,  to  which  latter  the  three  most  S.  be¬ 
long  :  the  others  belong  to  Russia.  Lat.  betw’een  43°  40' 
and  57°  N.,  Lon.  between  145°  and  156°  E.  Area  of  the 
whole  estimated  at  3,000  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  very  ir¬ 
regular,  and  there  are  many  volcanic  mountains,  some 
rising  to  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet.  The  inhabitants, 
who  live  mostly  by  hunting  and  fishing,  pay  a  tribute 
of  furs  and  sea-calves  to  Russia.  Pop.  Unknown. 

Kiiril'ian,  n.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the 
Kurile  Islands.  (Also  written  Konrilian.) 

— a.  (Grog.)  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  Kurile,  or 
Koorile,  Islands. 

Kuruool.  Curnoul,  or  Carnoul,  (koor'nool,)  a 
district  of  Hindostan,  presidency  of  Madras;  Lat.  bet. 
1 4°  50'  and  16°  15'  N.,  Lon.  between  77°  47'  and  79°  15' 
kl.  Area.  2,640  sq.  m.  Pop.  300,000. 

K  urrach'ee.  or  Karaclice,  the  principal  seaport- 
town  of  Scinde.  on  an  inlet  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  20  miles 
from  the  W.  branch  of  the  Indus;  Lat.  24°  N.,  Lon.  67° 
E.  K.  is  of  considerable  military  importance.  Pop. 
22,200. 

Kursliee,  ( koor-shee ',)  a  town  of  Central  Asia,  in  Bok¬ 
hara,  in  a  fertile  oasis,  100  m.  S.E.  of  Bukhara.  Pop. 
11,000. 

Kursk,  or  Koursk.  a  govt,  of  European  Russia, 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  Kharkov,  on  the  E.  bj*  Voronetz, 
on  the  N.by  Orel,  and  on  the  W.  by  Tchernigov.  Area , 
17,380  sq.  m.  Desc.  Fertile,  and  extensively  under  the 
operations  of  agriculture.  Manuf.  Woollens,  soap,  salt¬ 
petre,  leather,  and  pottery.  P>p.  1,640,000.  —  The  capi¬ 
tal  is  of  the  same  name,  and  is  290  m.  from  Moscow.  It 
is  the  see  of  a  Greek  cparchie,  and  has  a  gymnasium,  a 
theological  seminary,  and  several  schools.  Manuf 
Leather,  wax,  and  tallow.  Pop.  27,000. 

Ku^'kovinge,  in  Alaska.  See  Kooskovime. 

Liissier.  n.  (Mus)  A  Turkish  musical  instrument 
somewhat  resembling  the  ancient  lyre.  It  consists  of 
five  strings,  stretched  over  a  skin  that  covers  a  kind  of 
basin. 

Kiis'trin.  See  Custrin. 

Kutfiieh.  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  page  1422. 

K  ut/u  mo  fr»S  mol  on's  Koi.  Michael,  Pkince.  a  cel¬ 
ebrated  Russian  field-marshal,  B.  1745.  and  educated  at 
JStrasburg.  lie  entered  the  army  in  1759;  served  in 
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Poland  from  1761  till  176u;  and  afterwards  against  the 
Turks,  under  Romanzoff.  l£e  behaved  with  great  gal¬ 
lantry  at  the  siege  of  Oczakoff,  where  he  was  dangerously 
wounded;  and  on  his  recovery  he  rejoined  Suwarrowat 
the  storming  and  capture  of  Ismail,  when  he  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  rank  of  lieuteuant-general.  In  the  sub¬ 
sequent  Polish  war,  he  was  particularly  conspicuous 
during  the  memorable  day  of  Praga.  In  1805  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander  gave  him  the  chief  command  of  the 
first  Russian  corps  against  the  French,  and  he  headed 
the  allied  army  at  Austerlitz,  where  he  was  wounded. 
In  lHlOand  1811  he  obtained  several  advantages  over  the 
Turks ;  and,  in  181*2,  when  70  years  of  age,  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Russian  army, destined  tooppose  Napoleon, 
was  bestowed  upon  him.  To  commemorate  his  victories, 
ho  received  the  surname  of  Snolenskoi.  lie  D.  in  1813. 

Hiit/Ztou  n.  in  /*mnsj/h'<iniay  a  post-village  of  Berks 
co.,  about  60  m.  E.N.E.  of  Harrisburg;  pop.  about  915. 

14  wei-ClftOO,  ( kwi-choo\ )  a  prov.  in  the  S.W.  of  China. 
See  China. 

Kyaii',  n.  A  pungent  pepper; — more  commouly  written 
Cayenne,  7.  v. 

Ky'anite,  n.  See  Cyvnite. 

liy  aniziiig,  n.  [From  the  inventor,  Mr.  Kyan.'\ 
(Applied  Cnem.)  A  simple  process  by  means  of  which 
timber,  canvas,  cordage,  cotton,  and  woollens  may  be 
preserved  from  the  effects  of  dry-rot,  and  seasoned  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  timber  is  prepared  as  follows :  A 
wooden  tank  is  put  together  so  that  no  metal  of  any 
kind  can  come  in  contact  with  the  solution  when  the 
tank  is  charged.  The  solution  consists  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  and  w  ater,  in  the  proportion  of  l  lb.  of  corrosive 
sublimate  to  10  gallons  of  water  as  a  maximum 
strength,  and  1  lb.  to  15  gallons  as  a  minimum,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  porosity  or  absorption  of  the  timber  subjected 
to  the  process.  Oak  and  fir  timber  absorb  nearly  alike, 
but  the  beech,  pine,  elm,  &c.,  are  more  porous.  An  hy¬ 
drometer  will  mark  accurately  the  strength  of  the  solu¬ 
tion,  water  being  0  (vide  diagram);  then,  when  the 
hydrometer  sinks  to  6°,  it  denotes  that  the  solution  con¬ 
tains  1  lb.  of  sublimate  to  15  gallons  of  water;  when  it 
rises  to  17°,  1  lb.  of  sublimate  to  5  gallons.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  when  it  stands  midway  between  5°  and  10°, 
the  solution  will  be  the  proper  strength.  The  corrosive 
sublimate  will  dissolve  best  in  tepid  water.  The  period 
required  for  saturating  timber  depends  on  its  thickness; 
24  hours  are  required  for  each  inch  in  thickness,  for 
boards  and  small  timbers.  The  timbers,  after  satura¬ 
tion,  should  be  placed  under  a  shed  or  cover  from  the 


sun  and  rain,  to  dry  gradually.  In  about  14  days, deals 
and  timber  not  exceeding  3  inches  in  thickuess  will  be 
perfectly  dry  and  seasoned,  and  fit  for  use.  Large  tim¬ 
bers  will  require  a  proportionate  time,  according  to 
their  thickness.  The  solution  may  be  used  ad  infinitum , 
as  its  strength  is  not  diminished;  but  it  will  be  advisa¬ 
ble  to  ascertain  occasionally  by  the  hydrometer  that  it 
contains  the  required  proportions  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  and  water.  —  Burnrttizing  (from  the  inventor, 
Sir  W.  Burnett)  is  another  process,  which  consists  in  im¬ 
mersing  the  substance  to  be  preserved  in  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc  and  water  in  a  wooden  tank,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  1  lb.  of  chloride  of  zinc  to  4  gallons  of  water 
for  wood,  and  1  lb.  of  the  chloride  to  5  gallons  of  water 
for  the  remainder  of  the  articles.  Three-inch  deals  re¬ 
quire  to  remain  in  the  tank  or  cistern  6  days,  and  all 
other  woods  in  the  same  proportion,  or  two  days  by 
inch.  They  are  then  taken  out  and  put  under  a  shed, 
on  their  ends,  to  dry,  and  require  for  this  purpose  from 
14  days  to  3  mouths,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
wood,  wlieu  they  are  fit  for  use.  The  timber  should  be 
reduced  to  the  scantling  required  for  use  before  it  is 
subjected  to  this  process.  Canvas,  yarn  for  cordage, 
cottons,  and  woollens,  require  to  be  suspended  in  the 
solution  for  48  hours.  The  process,  however,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  timber,  is  much  more  expeditiously  and  effect¬ 
ually  done  by  hydraulic  pressure.  There  is  a  large 
w’rought-iron  tank,  52  feet  in  length  and  6  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter.  with  a  door  2  feet  6  inches  X  -  feet  at  each  end  for 
loading.  Timber  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions  is  put  into 
this  cylinder,  which  contains  about  twenty  loads.  As 
soon  as  it  is  filled,  and  the  doors  well  secured  both 
against  external  and  internal  pressure,  the  air  is  ex¬ 
hausted  in  the  cylinder,  and  also  in  the  timber,  by 
means  of  an  air-pump  worked  by  a  small  rotatory  engine 
of  10-horse  power,  until  the  barometer  stands  at  27°: 
the  valve  leading  to  the  air-pump  is  then  shut,  and  the 
cock  of  a  pipe  leading  from  the  tank,  filled  with  the  so¬ 
lution,  to  the  cylinder,  is  turned;  the  solution  rushes 
into  the  cylinder  to  fill  up  the  partial  vacuum,  and 
about  half  fills  it,  when  the  cock  is  turned,  and  the  air- 
pump  again  set  to  w'ork  until  the  barometer  stands  at 
27^°,  when  the  same  process  is  repeated,  ami  the  cylin¬ 
der  nearly  filled  with  the  solution.  A  pressure  of  150 
lbs.  per  square  inch  is  then  obtained  by  means  of  a 
Bramah  forcing-pump,  connected  with  an  iron  or  cop¬ 
per  reservoir,  filled  with  the  solution,  and  communicat¬ 
ing  with  the  cylinder  by  means  of  a  pipe.  This  is 
worked  by  hand  until  a  valve  placed.on  the  top  of  the 


cylinder,  and  loaded  to  the  required  gauge,  begins  to 
lift.  The  timber  is  then  left  in  the  cylinder,  subject  to 
this  pressure,  for  eight  hours,  which  is  considered  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  largest  logs,  even  in  a  rough  state.  The 
solution  being  then  drawn  off  into  the  tank,  and  the 
timber  taken  out  of  the  cylinder,  it  is  re-loaded,  and  the 
process  repeated ;  the  same  solution  is  used  for  two 
months,  when  fresh  is  prepared.  Canvas,  felt,  yarn.  &c., 
are  not  subjected  to  pressure.  The  felt  is  used  as  a  lining 
to  the  magazines  of  men-of-war,  between  two  thick¬ 
nesses  of  wood  ;  also  to  cover  over  the  steam-boilers  of 
steamships;  it  is  said  to  be  rendered  much  hss liable  to 
combustion  by  the  process.  It  is  stated  that  in  tropical 
climates,  more  especially  in  Africa,  the  saturated  canvas 
has  stood  the  climate,  while  the  unprepared,  under  sim¬ 
ilar  circumstances,  has  rapidly  decayed.  —  Both  Bur- 
nettizing  and  Kyanizing  offer  great  advantages  to  the 
engineer;  1st.  Wood  of  every  kind  is  rendered  more 
durable,  and  is  rapidly  seasoned.  2dly.  It  brings  into 
general  use  the  pine  ami  a  variety  of  other  indigenous 
woods,  which,  without  the  process,  from  being  liable  to 
rapid  decay,  are  seldom  used  in  public  buildings. 

liy  les  of  Bute,  a  narrow  arm  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
in  Scotland,  between  the  N.W.  part  of  the  Isle  of  Bute 
and  the  co.  of  Argyle.  Its  shores  are  very  picturesque. 

I4y'I«»y,  n.  Same  as  Boomerang,  7.  v. 

Ky'loes,  n.  pi.  Hebridean  cattle. 

Kyrie  Elei'MOn.  [Gr.  kyrie  eb>e*onfii  0  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  us.”]  ( Eccl .)  An  invocation  used  in  the 
beginning  of  all  masses  in  the  Homan  Catholic  Church, 
and  which,  forming  a  part  of  the  service  of  the  mass, 
is  chanted  or  intoned  alternately  by  the  celebrant  and 
choir.  The  K  E.  follows  immediately  after  the  lntroit, 
and  forms  the  introduction  to  the  hymn  of  pruise, 
“Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo”  (Glory  to  God  on  high). 

Ky riolog-'ic.  Kyriologr'ical,  a.  [Gr.  kyriolngilns.} 
Designating  objects  by  conventional  signs  or  alphabet¬ 
ical  characters. 

Ky'serike,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Ulster  co. 

Kyte  River,  (kit,)  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Ogle 
co.,  about  90  111.  W.  by  N.  of  Chicago. 

Ky  t  he,  v.  a.  To  find  out ;  to  present  to  view.  (Scot.) 
—  To  declare;  to  show;  to  exhibit. 

— v.  n.  To  put  in  an  appearance;  to  present  one’s  self  to 
view.  (Used  in  Scotland.) 

Kv'thul,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  of  British  India, 
about  1.000  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Calcutta;  Lat.  29°  49'  N., 
Lon.  76° 28'  E.  The  town  is  substantially  built  of  brick; 
and  the  district  comprises  more  than  500  villages. 
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Ha  kapo,  or  Owl  Parrot,  n.  (Zotil.)  The  Strigops 
hub  r  op  lilus  (F  i  g .  56),  a 
bird  of  the  Psittacidae 
or  Parrot  family,  a 
native  of  New  Zea¬ 
land,  and  very  re¬ 
markable  as  being 
the  only  known  bird 
having  large  wings 
which  does  not  use 
them  for  flight.  It 
is  of  very  owl-like 
appearance,  and  like 
the  owls,  nocturnal, 
or  nearly  so,  conceal¬ 
ing  itself  in  holes 
during  the  day,  ex¬ 
cept  in  very  gloomy 
weather.  The  K. 
takes  possession  of  a 
hole,  when  one  ex¬ 
ists,  among  stones  or 
the  roots  of  trees. 

Dogs  take  it  in  its 
hole,  although  it 
makes  some  resist¬ 
ance;  it  is  also  pur¬ 
sued  and  taken  by 
dogs  when  running 
on  the  ground.  The 
flesh  of  the  K.  is 
more  pleasant  and  Fig.  56.  —  kakapo. 

delicate  than  that  of 
any  other  parrot. 

Kalkaska.  in  Michigan ,  a  N.  co.  drained  by  the 
Manistee  River.  Art  a,  abt.  589  sq.  m.  Cap.  Rapid  ltiver. 
Pop  424. 

Kalmar,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.of  Olmstcad  co. ;  p.  972. 

Kano,  in  Utah  Territory ,  a  couuty ;  cap.  Kanorah  ;  pop. 
1,513. 

Kanizsa  Xajjy.  ( nodj  koh'nee-shdh,)  a  town  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  once  an  important  fortress,  120  m.  S.  of 
Vienna,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  has 
a  considerable  trade  in  cattle.  P>p.  13.000. 

Kauk  ari,  ( kun'kd-rce ,)  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Anatolia, 
65  m.  N.E  of  Angora,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Kizil-lrmak. 
Pop.  18,000. 

Kano'na.  in  New  York,  a  vill.  of  Bath  twp.,  Steuben 
co. ;  pop.  100. 

Kano  rati.  ( kd-no'rd, )  in  Utah  Territory ,  a  prec.  of 
Kane  co. ;  pop.  280. 

K  ansas.  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Etowah  co. ;  pop.  481. 

Kansas,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Carroll  co. ;  pop.  412. 

Kansas,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Woodford  co. ;  poj>.  349. 

Ka  olin,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Iron  co. ;  pop.  463. 

Karnar,  or  Karnak,  (kdhrndk,)  a  village  of  Egypt, 
on  the  E.bank  of  the 
Nile,  and  on  the  site 
of  part  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Thebes.  It 
contains  the  mag¬ 
nificent  ruins  of  a 
celebrated  temple 
(see  Fig.  918  in  the 
body  of  this  work), 
the  sanctuary  of 
which  was  built  by 
Osertesen  I.  of  the 
12th  dynasty.  It 
stands  within  a  cir¬ 
cuit  wall  of  brick 
1,800  feet  long  and 
somewhat  less  broad. 

The  most  remark¬ 
able  part  of  this 
wonderful  mass  of 
courts,  propyljea, 
and  obelisks,  is  the 
great  hall,  170  feet 
by  329  feet,  having 
a  central  avenue  of 
134  massive  col¬ 
umns.  In  one  of  the  Pig.  67.  —  karnac  tablet. 
chambers  are  the 

sculptures  which  compose  the  K.  Tablet,  one  of  the 
most  important  records  of  Egyptian  chronology. 

K  as'kos.  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co. ;  pq p.  729. 

Kasson,  (kds-son,)  in  Michigan ,  a  twp.  of  Leelenaw  co. ; 
pop.  440. 

Kas'son,  in  Minnesota ,  a  vill.  of  Mantorville  twp., 
Dodge  co.:  p<p.  515. 

Katah  <lin  Iron  Works,  in  Maine ,  a  plantation 
of  Piscataquis  co. ;  pop.  35. 

Kaf  li  ion*.  ( kd'the-iivs ,)  n.pl.  [Gr.  kation,  that  which 
goes  down.J  (Physics.)  The  name  given  to  substances 
which  during  electro-chemical  decompositions  go  to  the 
kathode.  They  are  the  opjosites  of  Anions  and  are 
equivalent  to  those  otherwise  named  electro-positive 
bodies.  The  kathions  are  the  combustible  bodies  or 
bodies  which  correspond  to  hydrogen  and  the  metals. 
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Thus  water  is  decomposed  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
of  which  hydrogen  is  given  off  at  the  kathode  and  in 
the  kathion. 

Kathode,  ( ka'thbd ,)  n.  [Gr.  kata ,  downwards,  and 
ods ,  a  way,  the  way  that  the  sun  sets.]  (Physics.) 
The  surface  at  which  "the  current,  according  to  common 
phraseology,  leaves  the  electrotype  or  body  undergoing 
electro-chemical  decomposition.  Combustible  bodies, 
metals,  alkalies,  and  bases  are  evolved  there;  it  is  op¬ 
posed  to  Anode. 

Kan  1  lmch,  Wilhelm  von,  (kowl'bdk,)  an  eminent 
German  historical  painter,  n.  at  Arolsen,  1805,  became 
Director  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Mu¬ 
nich  in  1840.  Among  bis  most  celebrated  examples 
may  he  mentioned  The  Madhouse ,  The  Battle  of  the  Huns , 
and  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem. 

Kaw.  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop.  1,612. 

Ka'waiiangh,  in  Kentucky,  &  prec.  of  Jackson  co. ; 
pop.  596. 

Kaw'kau  lin,  in  Michigan ,  a  township,  of  Bay  co. ; 
pop.  756. 

Kear'nersville,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Forsyth 
co. ;  pop.  995. 

Kear  ney,  in  Missouri ,  a  vill.  of  Washington  twp., 
Clay  co. ;  pop.  396. 

Kearny,  Stephen  Watts,  ( kur'ne ,)  an  American  gen¬ 
eral,  B.at  Newark,  N.  J.,  1794,  entered  the  American 
army  in  1812,  and  served  with  gallantry  during  the  war 
with  England.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War,  sub¬ 
jected  New  Mexico,  and  established  a  provisional  gov¬ 
ernment  at  Santa  Fe.  In  the  same  year  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  at  the  battle  of  San  Pasquale,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  In  1847  he 
became  governor  of  California,  and  b.  in  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Kearny,  in  New  Jersey,  a  twp.of  Hudson  co. ;  pop. 
974. 

Keck's,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Claiborne  co.;  pop.  619.  1 

Keel  r  on,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Maury  co. ;  pop. 
1,256. 

Keene,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Adams  co. ;  pop.  1,283. 

Keen  er,  in  Indiana ,  a  twp.  of  Jasper  co. ;  pop.  71. 

Kel  ley,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Ripley  co. ;  pop.  240. 

Kelley's,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Roane  co. ;  pop.  521. 

Kelley's  Island,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.of  Erie  co. ;  pop. 
838. 

Kel'lis  Creek,  in  Tennessee, a,  dist.  of  Lincoln  co. ;  pop. 
1,156. 

Kel  ly,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Cooper  co. ;  pop.  1,372. 

Kelly's  Mills,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Madison  co. ; 
pop.  1,525. 

Kel'sey's,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  797. 

Kel  sow,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  719. 

Kel  Ion,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  prec.  and  vill.  of  Box 
Elder  co. ;  pop.  453. 

Kemp  er,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec  of  Laurel  co. ;  pop.  284. 

Kemp's,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Houston  co. ;  ]wp.  1,795. 

Kemp's,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Weakley  co. ;  pop. 

I, 058. 

Ken,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate  and  sacred  poet,  b.  at 
Berkhainstead,  1637,  became  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
and  the  favorite  divine  of  kings  Charles  11.  aud  James 

II. ,  and  Queen  Anne.  As  the  author  of  the  famous 
Morning  and  Evening  Hymns  of  the  Anglican  psalmody, 
his  name  is  revered  in  all  Protestant  countries.  D.  1711. 

Ken'dall,  a  southern  co.  of  Texas;  cap.  Boerne;  pop. 
1,535. 

Kendo'ta,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Todd  co. ;  pop.  94. 

Kenesa  w',  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Cobb  co. ;  pop.  035. 

Ken  namer's,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.of  Marshall  co. ; 
pop.  412. 

Ken'ii edale,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Tuscaloosa  co. ; 
pop.  1,262. 

Kennedy,  John  Pendleton,  ( kcn'ne-de ,)  a  popular 
American  novelist,  B.at  Baltimore,  1795.  After  serving 
in  the  war  of  1812,  lie  embarked  upon  a  combined 
literary  and  political  career,  became  secretary  of  the 
navy  in  185  2,  and  among  other  works  produced  the  fa¬ 
vorite  novels,  Swallow  Barn,  or  a  Sojourn  in  the  Old 
Dominion  (1832),  and  Horse-Shoe  Robinson  (1835).  D. 
1870. 

Ken  nedy  ville,  in  Maryland,  a  dist.  of  Kent  co. ; 
nop.  3,166. 

Ii  ent.  in  Indiana ,  a  twp.  of  Warren  co.:  pop.  601. 

Kent'is,  in  Maryland,  a.  district  of  Queen  Anno  co. ; 
pop.  1.8*7. 

lien  ton's  Station,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Obion 
co. ;  p'p  1 ,063. 

Ken 'toil  town,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Robertson  co. ; 
pop.  1,103. 

Kent's,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Gbisscock  co. ;  pop.  700. 

Kentnck'y,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  White  co. ;  p.  443. 

Kentucky,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Nicholas  co.  • 
pop.  615. 

lie  o wee,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Oconee  co. :  p.  1,120 

Kern,  J.  Conrad,  (Mrn,)  a  Swiss  statesman,  b.  in' the 

canton  Thurgau,  1808.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  Basle,  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  and  Paris.  In  ' 
1837  he  became  cantonal  P»esid‘*ut  of  the  Supreme  | 


Court  of  Judicature  and  of  the  Council  of  Education; 
having  a  seat  meanwhile  in  the  Diet  or  National  As¬ 
sembly.  In  1838  the  French  government  insisted, 
through  its  ambassador,  on  the  extradition  of  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon,  who,  with  hi6  mother.  Queen  Ilortense, 
had  for  some  time  resided  in  the  canton  Thurgau.  In 
the  Diet,  Dr.  K.  protested  against  the  right  of  any 
power  to  interfere  with  the  hospitality  of  his  canton, 
or  with  the  liberty  of  a  French  citizen.  His  canton 
unanimously  supported  him  in  that  protest,  and  the 
French  government  withdrew  its  demand.  As  President 
of  the  Polytechnicnl  School  of  Zurich,  Dr.  K  has  done 
much  to  advance  the  cause  of  popular  education  :  and 
when,  in  1857,  the  dispute  between  Switzerland  and 
Prussia  threatened  to  end  in  a  war,  K.  was  deputed  to 
maintain  the  interest  and  uphold  the  dignity  of  the 
republic  at  the  Conference  held  at  Neufchatel,  and, 
later,  was  appointed  Swiss  plenipotentiary  at  the 
French  court. 

Kervyn  <le  I,ettenhove,  Joseph  Marie  Bruno 

Constantin,  (ker-vahn'  da  let-ten-oov',)  a  Belgian  histo¬ 
rian  and  statesman,  n.  at  Bruires.  1*17.  In  1870  he  be¬ 
came  Minister  of  Finance,  after  having  sat  for  many 
years  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives.  He  is  author 
of  a  Histoire  de  Flondre  (1847-50);  fjtude  sur  leg 
Chroniqnes  de  Froissart  (“crowned”  by  the  French 
Academy  in  1856):  and  Jacques  d'Arttvelde  (1863). 

Kerr,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Champaign  co. ;  pop.  361. 

Kerr,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Blount  co. :  pop.  671. 

Kerr's  Creek,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Rockbridge  co.; 
pop.  1,833. 

Ket  tle  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Cumber¬ 
land  co. ;  pop.  919. 

Kettle  ltiver.  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Pine  co.;p.74. 

Key,  Francis  Scott,  (ke.)  an  American  jurist,  b.  in 
Frederick  co.,  Maryland,  1779,  became  District-Attorney 
of  the  Federal  District  of  Columbia.  He  wrote  the  pop¬ 
ular  national  song.  The  Star-Spangled  Banner.  D.  1*43. 

Key  West,  in  Florida,  a  prect.  of  Monroe  co. ;  p.  5,016. 

Klialed.  (kah’lcd,)  a  famous  Arabian  general,  b.  582 
a.  d.  He  defeated  Mohammed’s  army  at  Ohod  in  the 
third  year  of  the  Hegira,  and,  later,  embracing  the 
Moslem  faith,  received  from  the  Prophet  the  title  of 
Sword  of  A  llah.  D.  642  A.  D. 

K  bang- Ili,  (kahng-he,)  an  emperor  of  China  of  the 
Mantchoo  dynasty,  b.  abt.  1653,  succeeded  his  father 
Shun-Chi  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  and  in  his  22d  year 
subjugated  all  the  neighboring  Tartar  princes  and 
brought  them  under  his  sway.  After  governing  ably, 
wisely,  and  well,  this  popular  monarch  D.  in  1722. 

Kliorasan.  or  Khorassan,  ( ko-rds-sdn',)  a  prov.  of 
Persia,  between  Lat.  34°  and  38°  N.,  and  Lon.  53°  and 
61°  E.  It  is  hounded  N.  by  Khiva,  and  E.  by  Afghan¬ 
istan.  Its  S.  part  is  a  sandy  waste,  the  rest  of  its  surface 
consists  of  mountain  ranges  and  fertile  valleys.  Prin¬ 
cipal  towns,  Meshed  and  Nisliapoor. 

Kliosroo,  ( kos-roo', )  the  greatest  prince  of  the  Sassa- 
nide  dynasty,  succeeded  his  father  Kohad  on  thetlirono 
of  Persia,  a.  d.  531.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  warriors 
and  most  enlightened  princes  of  his  time,  extended  his 
empire  as  far  as  the  Indus,  invaded  Syria,  took  Antioch, 
and  forced  the  Roman  emperor  Justinian  to  com-lude  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  him.  He  patronized  science  and 
literature,  and  was  the  “well-beloved  ”  of  his  subjects. 
D.  in  579. 

Kicl'eler,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  and  vill.  of  Caldwell  co. ; 
pop.  922. 

Kien-long.  (ke-fn-loong,)  Emperor  of  China. succeeded 
his  father  Yung-Tching  in  1735.  He  was  a  wise  and 
powerful  ruler,  a  patron  of  learning  and  the  arts,  and  a 
mighty  conqueror,  extending  his  dominions  westward 
to  the  Oxu8.  D.  1799. 

Kies'ter.  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Faribault  co. ;  p.  61. 

K  i  I 'bourne,  in  IFiscorm?*,  a  vill.  of  Columbia  co. ;  pop. 
1.114. 

Kill'biick.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Alleghany  co.; 
pap.  1,919. 

Kil'lon.  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co.  :  pop.  959. 

K  ilograni'metro.  n.  (  Mech .)  The  French  unit  used 
in  estimating  the  mechanical  work  performed  by  a  ma¬ 
chine.  It  represents  the  work  performed  in  raising  a 
kilogramme  through  a  metre  of  space,  and  corresponds 
to  7*233  foot-pounds. 

Ki  lough's,  (A  /7'o//s,)inGfa.,adist.  of  Dawson  co.;  p.  352. 

Klin  hie.  in  Texas,  a  cent.  co.  Area,  1,200  sq.  m.  P.  72. 

K  ini'hroiigh,  in  Ark.,  a  twp.  of  Arkansas  co. ;  p.  611. 

Kimbrough,  in  Term.,  a  dist.  of  Monroe  co. ;  p.  934. 

Kincaid.  iu  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Jackson  CO. ;  pop.  1,049. 

Kiu'chclo's  Chapel,  iuKy.,  a  p. of  .McLean  co.;  p.438. 

Kindergarten,  (kirider-gahr-Vv.)  [Ger.,  children’s 
garden.]  A  school  for  object  teaching,  where  young 
children  are  taught  the  meaning  of  words  by  showing 
them  the  objects  in  reality  and  in  pictures.  Their  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  keep  small  children  under  proper  surveillance, 
ami  they  are  held  in  summer  in  the  open  air,  or  gardens. 
See  Froebel,  p.  1035. 

K  i  n'dcrliook,  in  Ala.,  a  twp.  of  Tallapoosa  co.;  p.800 

K  inderh  "«k,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Maury  co. 

K  i  mi  or  hook,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Washington  co.; 

|  pop.  2,391. 
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has  witnessed  the  making  of  broad  by  the  ordinary 
process  must  have  felt  the  necessity  of  some  means  tor 
avoiding  the  contact  of  hands,  often  not  too  clean,  with 
the  dough,  and  the  very  laborious  exertions  requisite 
for  kneading  it  thoroughly.  In  France,  and  also  in 
some  parts  of  this  country,  every  operation  in  bread- 
making  is  now  conducted  on  a  large  scale  by  the  aid  of 
admirable  machinery;  and  the  form  of  kneading-ma- 
chines  are  very  various  —  the  general  principle  being, 
however,  the  same  in  all.  In  France,  whore  they  are 
called  Pttrisseurx,  that  shown  in  F'ig.  59  is  preferred. 


Fig.  59. —  KNEADINQ-MACHINE. 

It  consists  of  an  iron  cylinder,  in  which  an  axle  works, 
and  around  which  are  set  a  number  of  curved,  blunt 
metal  blades.  The  upper  half  of  the  cylinder  opens  (as 
seen  in  the  figure),  for  the  supply  and  removal  of  the 
dough.  In  the  large  bakeries  they  are  worked  by  steam- 
power;  in  the  smaller  by  baud. 

It  n  it 'till"',  n.  ( Manuf .)  An  art  allied  to  weaving,  but 
of  comparatively  modern  date,  the  time  and  place  of  its 
invention  being,  however,  disputed.  K.  consists  in 
using  a  single  thread,  and  with  it  forming  a  continual 
series  of  loops  across  the  whole  fabric;  the  next  row 
passes  through  these,  and  they  in  their  turn  receive 
another  set,  until  the  whole  is  completed.  K.  is  only 
employed  to  make  small  articles,  such  as  stockings, 
gloves.  Ac.;  and  as  it  furnishes  an  easy  and  amusing 
employment  for  the  hands,  without  engaging  the  at  ten¬ 
tion  much,  it  forms  a  useful  and  desirable  occupation 
for  ladies  and  others  who  do  not  require  knitted  articles 
as  necessaries,  for  the  K  -machines  have  now  rendered 
it  impossible  for  hand-work  to  compete  w.th  them  in 
point  of  economy  or  beauty  of  workmanship.  A'.-ma- 
chines  are  very  various,  both  in  form  and  mode  of  work¬ 
ing.  The  improved  Lamb  AT.-machine,  however,  seems 
remarkable  above  others  for  completeness  and  perfect 
simplicity.  It  operates  with  two  straight  rows  of 
needles,  running  parallel  and  near  to  each  other,  the 
needles  being  operated  by  cams,  which  can  be  shifted 
by  simply  moving  a  lever,  so  as  to  make  each  row  of 
needles  operate  separately,  or  both  rows  operate  at  the 
same  time,  and  either  way,  from  left  to  right,  or  from 
right  to  left.  When  a  needle  is  moved  up  within 
range  of  the  cam,  it  is  self-acting,  and  continues  to  knit 
until  moved  down;  and  as  any  number  of  needles  can 


width,  weighing  about  25  pounds.  Its  ordinary  speed 
is  from  four  to  five  thousand  loops  a  minute,  producing 
a  yard  of  plain  work  in  ten  minutes,  and  a  pair  of  socks 
complete  in  half  an  hour. 

Knol>.  in  Ten  nessee,  a  (list,  of  McMinn  co. ;  pop.  712. 

Kilobit's,  in  Tennessee ,  a  (list,  of  Cocke  co. ;  pop.  1,397. 

Knob  (’reek,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Cleaveland 
CO.;  pop.  638. 

Knob  Nosier,  in  Missouri,  a  vill.  of  Washington  twp., 
Johnson  co. ;  pop.  914. 

Knob's,  iu  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Yadkin  co. ;  pop. 
1,451. 

Knob  View,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop. 
515. 

Knox,  in  Indiana ,  a  vill.  of  Centre  twp.,  Starke  co.; 
p<rp.  244. 

K  nox,  in  Ohio ,  a  twp.  of  Vinton  co. ;  pop.  559. 

Knox,  in  Tennessee.,  a  dist.  of  Monroe  co.;  pop.  858. — A 
dist.  of  Williamson  co. ;  pop.  852. 

Knox  Corners,  in  New  Fork, a  vill. of  Augusta  twp., 
Oneida  co.  ;  pop.  208. 

Knoxville,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Greene  co. ;  pop. 
1,032. 

Knoxville,  in  Maryland,  a  village  of  Petersville  dist., 
Frederick  co. ;  pop.  320. 

Knoxville,  in  New  Fork,  a  vill.  of  Stockbridge  twp., 
Madison  co. ;  pop.  241. — A  vill.  of  Corning  twp.,  Steu¬ 
ben  co. ;  pop.  785. 

Knoxville,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  borough  of  Tioga  co. ; 
pop.  400. 

Knoxville,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Johnson  co. ;  pop. 
8,008. 

Ko  inash,  in  Utah  Territory ,  a  prec.  of  Millard  co. ; 
pop.  520. 

Koo  tenai,  in  Idaho  Territory,  a  dist.  of  Nez  Perc6 
co. ;  pop.  31. 

Ko'pel,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Marion  twp.,  Mercer  co. ; 
p<  p.  305. 

Koi't'wriglit.  in  New  Fork,  a  twp.  of  Delaware  co. ; 
pop.  1,812. 

Krantb,  Charles  Porterfield,  an  eminent  American 
divine  and  scholar,  b.  at  Martinshurg,  Va.,  1823,  grad¬ 
uated  at  Pennsylvania  College,  1839  ;  was  ordained  in 
1842;  was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  Saint  Mark’s 
Lutheran  Church,  Philadelphia;  and  was  elected  in 
1808  to  the  chair  of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1861  he  became 
editor  ot  The  Lutheran  and  Missionary  issued  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  and  is  besides  the  author  of  several  publica¬ 
tions,  among  which  a  Commentary  on  Saint  John ,  and 
The  Conservative.  Reformation  and  its  Theology. 

Krnpp.  Friedrich,  (Aroqpjau  eminent  German  metal¬ 
lurgist,  B.  at  Essen,  is  proprietor  of  the  immense  iron- 
foundry  at  that  place,  and  is  the  discoverer  of  the 
method  of  casting  steel  in  very  large  masses  —  as  large 
even  as  blocks  weighing  more  than  4,U00  quintals.  A.’s 
name  is  inseparably  associated  with  the  gigantic  steel 
siege-guns  which  the  Germans  used  with  such  terrible 
effect  against  the  city  of  Paris.  In  1864  the  present 
Emperor  William  I.  offered  him  letters  of  nobility, 
which  he  declined  to  accept.  The  largest  of  the  Krupp 
guns  was  first  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867, 
where  it  excited  the  greatest  attention  and  wonder. 
This  gun  is  made  of  solid  steel,  and  though  styled  a 
1,000-pounder,  it  is  constructed  to  fire  a  shot  weighing 
1,212  lb.,  or  a  shell  of  1,080  lb.  Its  calibre  is  fourteen 
inches,  and  its  length  seventeen  feet.  It  is  furnished 
with  a  forged  inner  tube,  and  is  strengthened  with 


Fig.  60.  —  krupp  gun. 


King,  V  jlliam  Rufus,  an  American  statesman  and  dip¬ 
lomatist^.  in  N. Carolina,  1786, entered  Congress  in  1810, 
sat  in  t lie  U.  S.  Senate  till  1840,  became  Minister  to 
France  iu  1844,  President  of  the  Senate  in  1850,  and,  two 
years  later,  Vice-President  of  the  American  Union.  D. 

1 853. 

King,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Christian  co.  ;pop.  413. 
Kieig'ilom,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Bibb  co. ;  pop.  835. 
Kinglake,  Alexander  Willi \m, {kinfldk,) an  English 
author,  b.  at  Taunton,  1SU9,  and  educated  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge,  became  a  member  of  the  English  bar  in  1837, 
ftud  in  1844  published  Eolhen ,  a  brilliant  record  of 
Oriental  travel  that  ranks  as  a  classic.  He  has  since 
written  -4  History  of  the  Crimean  IFIir. 

Kings,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Williamsburg  co. ; 
pop.  1,774. 

Kingsboroiigh.  Edward  King, Viscount,  ( kings'bro ,) 
an  English  archeologist,  b.  1795,  expended  a  princely 
fortune  in  the  production  of  a  single  work  —  The  An¬ 
tiquities  of  Mexico ,  comprising  Fac-Similes  of  Ancient 
Mexican  Paintings  (9  vols.,  large  fol.,  1832).  D.  1837. 
King's  Creek,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Caldwell 
co. ;  pop.  625. 

Kings  ley's,  in  Florida,  a  prec.  of  Clay  co. ;  pop.  297. 
King's  31  on n tain,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of 
Cleaveland  co. ;  pop.  1,248. 

King's  Mountain,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  York 
co. ;  pop.  1,81 8. 

Kingsport,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Sullivan  co. ;  pop. 
534. 

King’s  Prairie,  iu  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Barry  co. ; 
pop.  857. 

King's  River,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Carroll  co. ; 

pop.  686.  —  A  twp.  of  Madison  co.;  pop.  9-3S. 

King's  Ri%rer,  iu  California,  a  twp.  of  Tulare  co. ; 
pop.  166 

King's  Store,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Pickens  co. ; 
pop.  212. 

Kings  ton,  in  Georgia,  a  town  of  Vi  olf  Run  dist.,  Bar¬ 
ton  co. ;  pop.  402. 

Kingston,  in  Kentucky,  a  vill.  of  Milton  prec.,  Trim¬ 
ble  co. ;  pop.  59. 

Kingston,  in  Michigan ,  a  twp.  of  Tuscola  co. ;  pop.  324. 
Kingston,  in  Missouri,  a  twp. of  Washington  co. ;  pop. 
1,085. —  A  twp.  and  vill.  of  Caldwell  co. ;  pop.  of  twp. 
1,277. 

Kingston  Springs,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Cheat¬ 
ham  co. ;  pop  652. 

K  i  n'loek.  iu  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Lawrence  co. :  p.  1,621 . 
Kinniconick',  iu  Kentucky ,  a  precinct  of  Lewis  co. ; 
pop.  1,375. 

Kir'by.  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Northampton  co. : 
pop.  1,844. 

Kirby,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Marion  co. ;  pop. 
1,155. 

Kirby's  Mill,  in  Alabama,  a.  twp.  of  Jackson  co. ; 
pop.  285. 

Kirkland,  Caroline  Mvtilda  Stansbury,  ( kirk'ldnd ,) 
a  popular  American  authoress,  b.  in  New'  York  city, 
1830;  d.  1864.  Her  chief  works  are  graphic  and  faith¬ 
ful  delineations  of  Western  pioneer  life,  entitled  A  New 
Hone  (1839),  Forest  Life  (1842),  and  Western  Clearings 
(1846). 

K  irk'ville.  in  Town,  a  vill.  of  Wapello  co. ;  pop.  236. 
Kirkinans'ville,  in  Kentucky,  a  vill.  of  Todd  co.; 
pop.  889. 

K  iss.  August,  (kh,)  a  Prussian  sculptor,  b.  in  Silesia, 
1802,  studied  under  Rauch,  and  became  professor  in  the 
Berlin  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  A  colossal  group  in 
bronze  —  an  Amazon  attacked  by  a  Tiger  —  is  accounted 
his  masterpiece.  D.  1862. 

Kit  Carson,  in  Colorado  Territory,  a  district  of  Green¬ 
wood  co  ;  pop.  473. 

Kittap'ing.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  twp.  of  Armstrong 
co. ;  pop.  1 ,504. 

Kit'trell’s,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Granville  co. ; 
pop.  1 ,829. 

Kleens*  Boo.  or  Cape  Guevei,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Anti¬ 
lope  perpusilla  or  pygm&a  (Fig.  58),  a  very  small  species 
of  antelope,  very  plentiful  in  South  Africa.  It  is  only 


abt.  a  foot  high  at  the  shoulder;  the  limbs  are  slender, 
the  headlong  and  pointed,  the  horns  very  short;  the 
color  slaty  brown.  It  lives  singly  <>r  in  puirs,  in  bushy 
districts,  and  is  very  nimble  and  active. 

Knight'**,  in  Georgia ,  a  (list,  of  Burke  co.;  pop.  1,174. 

KniglitH'villo.  in  Indiana,  a  vill.  of  Van  Bureu  twp., 
Clay  co. ;  p‘p.  1.071 

Kiiead'ing-Maclllne.  {Manuf.)  Every  person  who 


thus  be  moved  up  or  down,  at  either  end  of  the  rows 
of  needles,  so  any  number  of  loops  can  be  added  to.  or 
taken  from  the  web,  and  its  size  can  be  regulated  at 
will.  The  loops  can  be  adjusted  to  any  desired  length 
by  turning  a  thumb-screw,  go  as  to  knit  all  kinds  and 
sizes  of  yarn,  rendering  the  fabric  tight  or  loose  as  de¬ 
sired.  The  machine  is  attached  to  a  common  table  by 
means  of  thumb-screws,  and  is  operated  l»y  band,  with 
a  crank.  It  is  about  2  feet  in  length  and  8  inches  iu 

80 


three  layers  of  rings  over  the  powder-chamber,  and  two 
layers  over  the  muzzle  portion,  bike  most  modern 
weapons,  it  is  a  breechloader.  The  projectile  and 
charge  are  inserted  at  the  right  side,  the  wedges  having 
been  previously  loosened  by  a  screw  on  the  other  side, 
the  plug  removed  by  another  screw  fitted  to  the  front 
of  the  rear  wedge,  and  the  wedges  drawn  out,  and  made 
to  rest  upon  a  bed  attached  to  the  left  side  of  the  breech. 
The  piece  weighs  fifty  tons,  and  is  mounted  on  a  car- 
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riage  weighing  fifteen  tons.  The  manufacture  of  this! 
one  gun  continued  without  intermission,  night  and  day, 
for  sixteen  months,  and  the  cost  was  $78,750.  KruppV 
works  at  Essen,  in  Prussia,  cover  450  acres  of  ground, 
and  employ  8,000  men.  They  include  112  smelting-, 
reverberatory-,  and  cementing-furnaces;  195  steam- 
engines,  49  steam-hammers,  110  smiths1  forges,  and  318 
lathes.  The  same  establishment  also  produces  9-inch 
guns,  throwing  a  shot  of  330  lb.,  or  a  shell  of  275  lb. ; 
and  he  has  furnished  the  Russian  Government  with  a 
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number  of  11-inch  guns.  The  9-inch  gun  can  be  turned 
out  at  the  rate  of  1  a  day. 

Kruseifestcrn.  Adam  John,  ( kroo'zen-staim .)  a  Rus¬ 
sian  circumnavigator,  b.  in  Esthonia,  1770.  His  Yoy a ye 
around  the  World  from  1803  to  1800,  has  been  translated 
into  most  of  the  European  languages.  D.  1846. 

Hruylof,  Ivan  Condreievitch,  (krcu'lof,)  b  in  Moscow, 
1768,  by  the  publication  of  his  Fables  (1808),  —  trans¬ 
lated  into  several  languages,  —  has  been  styled  the 
“  Lafontaine 11  of  Russia.  1).  1844. 
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Kng'ler,  Franz  Theodor,  a  German  art-critic,  b.  at 
Stettin,  1808,  became  professor  at  Berlin  Academy,  183-1. 
D.  1858.  Ilis  chief  works  are  a  Manual  of  the  History 
of  Art ,  and  Handbook  of  the  History  of  Fainting  from 
Constant ine  the  Great  to  the  Fesent  Time  (1837). 

Ky'k  er‘s.  in  Tennessee ,  a  (list,  of  McMinn  co. :  p.  768. 
Kyle*«  Spring,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co.; 
pop.  467. 

Kv'imilger,  iu  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Talladega  co .\pop. 
1,615. 


Kansas.  According  to  the  ninth  census,  the  agricul¬ 
tural,  financial,  and  industrial  condition  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  on  June  30,  1870,  was  as  follows:  Total  number 
of  acres  <>f  land  in  farms  5.656,879;  of  which  1,971,003 
consisted  of  improved  lands:  635,419  of  woodland,  and 
3,050,457  of  other  unimproved  soil:  the  cash  value  of 
farms  under  cultivation  $90,327.010, exclusive  of  $4,053,- - 
312  ol  implements  and  machinery :  amount  of  wages 
paid  for  husbandry  during  the  year  $2,519,452;  total 
value  of  farm  products  $27,630,651 ;  of  orchard  stuffs 
$158,046;  of  market  gardens  $129,013;  of  lumber,  Ac., 
$358,917.  In  the  same  year,  the  value  of  home  nianufs. 
summed  up  aggregate  returns  figuring  at  $156,210.  Of 
live-stock  on  farms  $23,173,185.  The  enumeration  of 
live-stock  was:  horses  107,786;  mules  and  asses  11,786; 
milch  cows  123,440 ;  working  oxen  20,794  ;  other  cattle 
229,763;  sheep  109,088:  swine  206,587.  The  out-turn 
of  farm  products  gave  the  following  results : 


Wheat,  bhs. 

2,391 ,198 

Tobacco, 

lbs.  33,241 

Rye. 

85,207 

Maple  sugar, 

“  938 

Indian  corn,  “ 

17,025,525 

Hops, 

“  396 

Oats,  “ 

4,097,925 

Flax, 

“  1,040 

Barley, 

98,405 

Wool, 

“  335,005 

Buckwheat,  44 

27,826 

Butter, 

“  6,022,758 

Pease  and  beans 

“  13,109 

Cheese, 

“  226,607 

Irish  potatoes, 

4  2,342,988 

Wax, 

“  2,208 

Sw’eet  potatoes, 

4  49,533 

Hay, 

tons,  490,289 

Clover-seed, 

4P  334 

Hemp, 

“  396 

Grass-seed, 

4  8,023 

Wine, 

gls.  14,889 

Flax-seed, 

44  1,553 

Maple  molasses,  44  212 

Honey,  lbs.  110,827 

Sorghum  4 

44  449,409 

Rice, 

“  44 

Cotton, 

bales,  7 

Total  number  of  farms  in  the  State  38,202,  showing  an 
increase  of  27,802  over  the  last  decennial  returns.  The 
percentage  of  unimproved  land  under  tillage  was  65*2, 
against  77  2  in  i860.  Turning  to  matters  of  finance  and 
revenue,  we  find  the  State  possessing  a  total  assessed 
value  $92,126,861;  of  which  $65,499,365  represented 
real  estate,  and  the  balance  personal  estate;  as  against 
a  true  valuation  of  both  real  and  personal  estate  stand¬ 
ing  at  $188,892,014.  These  figures  exhibit  an  increase 
since  the  period  of  the  last  census  (I860;  of:  total  assessed 
value  $69,607,629;  true  value  of  real  and  personal  estate 
$157,564,119.  Total  amount  of  taxation  $2,673,992;  of 
which  $809,608  absorbed  by  State  assessments ;  county 
$1,169,138;  municipal  $704,246:  increase  over  1860 
$2,478,135.  Total  public  State  debt  (other  than  na¬ 
tional)  $6,442,282;  of  which  $1,341,975  is  funded  upon 
bohds  in  circulation;  all  other  $251,231;  county  debt, 
secured  by  bonds  (other  than  national),  $3,547,800;  all 
other  $189,101 :  total  municipal  and  non-public  bonded 
debt  $824,075;  all  other  $288,000.  The  aggregate  re¬ 
turns  of  true  population  give  a  capitation  of  373,299; 
of  which  346.377  white;  17,108  colored,  and  9,814  In¬ 
dian.  Male  citizens  arrived  at  legal  age  99,929.  Gain 
of  population  257,193,  or  239*90  per  cent. ;  of  which 
white  gain  225-57  per  cent.,  and  colored  2,628*55  per 
cent.  Of  the  above  capitation  316,207  were  of  Ameri¬ 
can  nativity,  and  48,392  of  foreign. 

Ka'ra.  (Sea  of.)  The  name  given  to  a  portion  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  between  the  Russian  governments  of 
Archangel  and  Tobolsk  on  the  S.,  and  the  island  of 
Novn-Zembla  on  the  N..  and  extending  between  Lat.  70° 
and  73°  N.,  and  Lon.  57°  and  68°  E.  It  is  entered  on  its 
S.W.  side  by  the  strait  of  Kara,  between  the  islands  of 
Vaigatz  and  Nova-Zembla,  and  30  m.  across.  On  the 
S.E.  side  is  the  Gulf  of  Kara,  and  on  the  S.  it  is  entered 
by  the  river  Kara,  which  rises  in  the  Ural  mountains 
and  forms  a  part  of  the  boundary  between  European 
and  Asiatic  Russia.  Dr.  Petermann.  in  a  paper  lately 
published  on  the  opening  up  of  the  Northern  Polar  Sea 
by  the  voyages  and  observations  of  sundry  Norwegian 
navigators  in  1870,  states  that  the  most  important 
result  of  these  observations  consist  in  their  showing  a 
complete  melting  of  the  ice  in  the  whole  of  the  Rea  of 
Kara,  and  that  the  few  floating  cakes  of  winter  ice 
remaining  in  midsummer  do  not  at  all  affect  the  navi¬ 
gability,  nor  the  successful  pursuits  of  hunting  and 
fishing. 

Kcble.  John,  ( ke'bl ,)  an  eminent  English  divine  and 
sacred  poet,  b.  at  Fairford,  1792.  lie  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Tractariau  Movement  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  in  1833  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity.  His  Christian  Year,  published  in  1827,  lias 
passed  through  upwards  of  50  editions  in  Eugland  and 
the  U.  States,  and  the  Lyra  Innocent i urn  (1846)  has  also 
obtained  a  wide  popularity.  So  great  was  the  love  and 
veneration  felt  in  England  for  this  eminent  man  that 


upwards  of  $200,000  were  subscribed  after  his  death  for 
the  erection  of  a  college  at  Oxford  to  bear  his  name 
down  to  posterity,  persons  of  all  ranks,  classes,  and 
creeds  joining  in  this  act  of  posthumous  honor  to  the 
author  of  The  Christian  Year.  D.  1866. 

Kellogg,  Clara  Louts  a,  (JcTlog,)&n  American  canta  trice, 
B.  at  Sumter,  S.  0.,  in  1842.  At  an  early  age  she  gave 
evidence  of  the  possession  of  musical  talent,  and  after 
some  years  of  careful  study,  made  her  first  appearance 
at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  in  1SG0.  Her 
first  attempts  were  unsuccessful,  but  after  four  years 
more  of  study  aud  practice,  she  gave  evidence  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  vocal  powers  and  capabilities.  As  Mar- 
gherita  in  Gounod's  “  Faust,”  in  the  season  of  1864-5, 
she  vindicated  her  title  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  of  artists.  Her  success  was  not  less  complete 
in  “Crispino,”  “  Linda  di  Chamounix,”  “II  Barbiero  di 
Seviglia,”  “  La  Sonnambula,”  “  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,” 
and  other  operas,  which  followed  within  the  next  two 
years.  On  Nov.  2,  1867,  she  made  her  debut  in  London 
as  Margherita  in  Faust.”  a  part  in  which  she  had  been 
preceded  by  Patti,  Nilsson,  Lucca,  and  other  prima 
donnas  of  the  highest  reputation,  but  her  triumph  was 
complete.  After  a  protracted  tour  in  Europe  she  re¬ 
turned  to  the  U.  States,  where  she  met  with  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  reception. 

Ken  rick,  Peter  RicnARD  (kfn'rlk,)  an  American  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  prelate  and  theologian,  b.  at  Dubliu, 
Ireland,  1806.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  in  Ireland, 
and,  emigrating  to  the  U.  States,  settled  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  where  he  edited  the  Catholic  Herald  for  several 
years,  and  was  made  Vicar-general  of  the  diocese.  In 
1843  he  was  made  Bishop,  and  in  1847  first  Archbishop 
of  St.  Louis.  He  has  been  very  successful  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  See,  having  established  a  large 
hospital,  an  orphanage,  two  magnificent  convents,  nu¬ 
merous  schools  and  charitable  institutions,  and  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  beautiful  cemeteries  in  the 
U.  States. 

Kensett,  John  Frederick,  (ken's ft,)  an  American 
landscape-painter,  b.  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  1818.  Going 
to  England  to  study  his  art,  In*  there  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  Windsor  Castle,  a  picture 
which  brought  him  at  once  into  note.  The  next  two 
years  he  passed  in  Rome,  whence  he  sent  home  a  num¬ 
ber  of  views  of  Italian  scenery  which  gave  him  a  high 
reputation.  Early  in  1848  he  returned  to  the  U.  States, 
and  settled  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  In  1849  he  became  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Design.  Among  his  best  landscapes 
may  be  noticed  the  different  views  of  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains  scenery,  of  which  he  has  painted  some  eight  or 
ten:  Sunset  in  the.  Adirondack's;  Hudson  River  from 
Fort  Putnam;  Falls  of  the  Bashbish;  Sunset  on  the  Coast; 
Eagle  Cliff;  and  views  on  the  Genesee  and  Lake  George. 
Many  of  these  have  been  engraved.  K.  was  for  some 
years  a  member  of  the  National  Art  Commission  having 
the  direction  of  the  decorations  of  the  Capitol,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  1872. 

Kent's  Cave.  (Geol.)  A  celebrated  hone-cave,  sit¬ 
uated  in  a  small,  wooded  limestone  hill,  at  the  junction 
of  two  valleys,  about  1  m.  eastward  from  Torquay  har¬ 
bor,  and  half  a  mile  from  the  northern  shore  of  Torbay, 
England.  It  consists  of  two  parallel  series  of  chambers 
and  galleries,  having  an  approximately  north  and  south 
direction.  The  aggregate  length  of  the  eastern  series 
is  upwards  of  250  feet,  and  the  western  is  probably 
longer.  It  has  two  narrow  external  openings  or  en¬ 
trances,  in  the  face  of  one  and  the  same  low  natural 
cliff,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill,  and  both  opening 
into  the  eastern  suite  of  apartments.  They  are  nearly 
on  the  same  level,  about  50  feet  apart,  70  feet  above  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  immediately  beneath,  and  from 
180  to  190  feet  above  the  level  of  mean  tide.  This  cave 
began  to  attract  the  attention  of  scientific  inquirers  in 
1824,  and  down  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  sys¬ 
tematically  explored  with  important  results.  In  the 
7th  report  on  the  Kent's  Cave  Exploration,  made  by 
Mr.  Pengelly  to  the  British  Association  in  1871,  it  is 
stated  that  the  usual  section  of  the  floor  in  a  descend¬ 
ing  order  consists  of,  1.  Black  mould,  containing  many 
objects  of  recent  date,  and  some  of  Romano-Britisli 
times;  also  remains  of  animals  still  living,  or  which 
lived  in  historic  times.  2.  Granular  stalagmite,  con¬ 
taining  remains  of  extii#t  animals,  and  also  a  human 
jaw  (the  only  portion  of  human  skeleton  yet  discov¬ 
ered  in  this  cave).  3.  Cave  earth,  yielding  a  harvest  of 
extinct  remains;  aiso  flint  implements.  4.  Crys¬ 
talline  stalagmitic  floor,  and  Breccia  formed  of  rocks 


from  distant  hills  ;  bears  only  have  been  obtained  from 
these. 

Kentu<*k'y.  The  following  items  of  information  on 
the  agricultural,  financial,  and  industrial  condition  of 
the  State  of  Kentucky  are  summed  from  the  census 
of  1870  :  Total  number  of  acres  of  land  in  farms  18,660,- 
106;  of  which  8,103,850  consisted  of  imprwved  lands; 
9,134,('58  of  w  oodland,  aud  1,421,598  of  other  unimproved 
soil ;  the  cash  value  of  farms  under  cultivation  $311,238,- 
916,  exclusive  of  $*<,572,896  of  implements  and  ma¬ 
chinery:  amount  of  wages  paid  for  husbandry  during 
the  year  $10,709,382 ;  total  value  of  farm  products  $87,- 
477,374;  of  orchard  stuffs  $1,231,385 ;  of  market  gar¬ 
dens  $527,329;  of  lumber,  Ac.,  $574,994.  In  the  same 
year,  the  value  of  home  manufs.  summed  up  aggregate 
returns  figuring  at  $1,683,972.  Of  live-stock  on  farms 
$66,287,343.  The  enumeration  of  live-stock  was  :  horses 
317,034;  mules  and  asses  99,230;  milch  cows  247,615; 
working  oxen  69,719;  other  cattle  382,993;  sheep 
936,765;  swine  1,838,227.  The  out-turn  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  gave  the  following  results  : 
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ii 
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Wheat,  bhs.  5.728,704  Maple  sugar,  lbs. 

Rye,  “  1,108,933  Hops, 

Indian  Corn,  44  50,091,006  Flax,  “ 

Oats,  “  6,020,103  Wool,  “  2, 

Barley.  44  238,486  Butter,  “  11, 

Buckwheat,  “  3,443  Cheese,  “ 

Pease  and  beans,  “  119,926  AN  ax,  44 

Irish  potatoes,  “  2,391,062  Hay, 

Sweet  potatoes/4  2,391,062  Ilemp, 

Clover  seed,  44  2.551  Wine, 

Grass  seed,  “  35,896 

Flax  seed,  “  14,657 

Honey,  lbs.  1,171,500 
Tobacco,  44  105,305,869 

Total  number  of  farms  in  the  State  118.422,  showing  an 
increase  of  27,608  over  the  last  decennial  returns.  The 
percentage  of  unimproved  land  under  tillage  was  56*6 
against  60*1  in  I860.  Turning  to  matters  of  finance  and 
revenue,  we  find  the  State  posnessing  a  total  assessed 
value  $409,544,294;  of  which  $31 1,479,694  represented 
real  estate,  and  the  balance  personal  estate,  as  against 
a  true  valuation  of  both  real  and  personal  estate  stand¬ 
ing  at  $604,318,552.  These  figures  showing  a  decrease 
since  the  period  of  the  last  census  (1860)  of:  total  value 
assessed  $1 18,*  68.309 ;  true  value  of  real  and  personal 
estate  $61,724,560.  Total  amount  of  taxation  $5,730,118: 
of  w  hich  State  assessments  absorbed  $2,254,413;  county 
$1,307,833;  municipal  $2,167,872:  increase  over  1860 
$3,581,877.  Total  public  State  debt  (other  than  ffhtional) 
$18,953,484;  of  which  $3,07 6.4S0  is  funded  upon  bonds 
in  circulation  ;  all  other  $816,000  :  county  debt,  secured 
by  bonds  (other  than  national  >  $6,365,864 :  all  other  $807,- 
780  :  total  municipal  non-public  bonded  debt  $7.301,727 ; 
all  other  $525,633.  The  aggregate  returns  of  true  popu¬ 
lation  give  a  capitation  of  1,321,011  ;  of  which  1,098.692 
white  ;  222,210  colored  ;  1  Chinese, and  108  Indian.  Male 
citizens  arrived  at  legal  age  204.096.  Gain  of  population 
165,327,  or  14*30  per  cent.;  of  which  white  gain  19*49 
per  cent.,  and  colored  deficiency  5*91  per  cent.  Of  the 
above  capitation  1,257,613  were  of  American  nativity, 
and  63,398  of  foreign. 

KbarSoom,  an  important  town  of  Africa,  in  Sennaar, 
on  the  Blue  Nile  or  Bahr-el-Azrek,  lat.  15°  36'  N.,  Ion. 
32°  38'  E.  This  is  the  centre  of  government  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  Soudan,  and  it  carries  on  an  extensive  ivory  trade. 
K.  has  a  Coptic  church,  and  a  Catholic  mission.  Pop. 
20,000. 

Ki<l<l.  William,  an  English  buccaneer,  was  engaged 
as  a  merchant  captain,  sailing  from  New  York,  about 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  After  distin¬ 
guishing  himself  in  command  of  a  privateer  against 
the  French,  lie  was  commissioned  by  the  Governor  of 
New  York  to  proceed  in  the  Adventure.  Galley  on  a 
cruise  for  the  suppression  of  piracy.  In  1698  it  was 
ascertained  that  K.  had  himself  turned  pirate,  captur¬ 
ing  a  ship  called  the  Quedah  Merchant,  and  burying 
the  treasure  lie  had  so  obtained  on  Gardiner’s  Island. 
Lord  Bellamont,  the  Governor,  then  procured  bis  ar¬ 
rest,  and  A',  was  sent  to  England,  where  he  was  tried 
and  executed  in  1701.  Afterward,  the  treasure  buried 
by  A'.,  to  the  value  of  $70,000,  was  recovered. 

Ktitaieli.  or  Kutaya,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
vilayet  of  Khodavendighiad,  on  the  Kutaieh-su,  170  ra. 
N.  E.  of  Smyrna.  It  is  tiie  centre  of  the  Turkish  car¬ 
pet  manufacture,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  and  in¬ 
dustry.  Pop.  60,000. 


LABU 


LABE 


IThe  twelfth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  ami 
the  first,  in  this  and  most  other  languages,  called 
•  liquids  or  semi  -  vowels,  is  sounded  by  placing 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper  incisor-teeth, 
while  the  breath  issues  at  its  sides,  and  the  larynx  vi¬ 
brates ;  whence  it  is  called  a  liqui-dental  letter.  It  is 
the  same  as  the  Greek  lambda,  and  the  Hebrew  or 
Phoenician  lamed,  and  is  found  in  the  languages  of  al¬ 
most  all  nations,  excepting  those  of  some  Brazilian  and 
Japanese  trines.  L  bears  the  closest  affinity  tor;  hence 
the  numerous  substitutions  of  the  one  sound  for  the 
other  in  languages  derived  from  the  Aryan  stock  :  thus, 
Eng.  pilgrim ,  Lat.  peregrinus ;  Gr.  epUtola ,  Fr.  dpt  re. 
And  the  Latin  termination  alts  becomes,  after  /,  a ris  ; 
as,  materials,  familiam.  In  certain  cases,  the  Latin  / 
becomes  i  in  Italian;  as,  Florentia — Firenze.  In  Eng¬ 
lish,  it  is  often  mute  before  consonants, as  in  could,  calm, 
psalm ,  Ac.  At  the  end  of  a  monosyllable  it  is  often 
doubled,  as  in  full,  fall,  shall,  still,  till,  bill,  etc.;  but 
not  after  a  diphthong  or  digraph,  as  fowl,  fool,  prowl, 
growl,  foal,  etc.  In  English  words,  the  terminating  syl¬ 
lable  le.  is  unaccented,  the  e  being  silent,  and  the  l  only 
feebly  sounded,  as  in  able,  eagle,  —  pronounced  abf,  tag l. 
In  the  Scottish  dialect,  l  is  mostly  mute  when  it  occurs 
as  a  terminant  letter;  as,  a\fa',  for  all, fall.  Analogous 
to  this  elision  is  the  frequent  absorption  of  l  into  u  in 
modern  French;  as,  cherals.  cheraux.  In  the  ancien 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Celtic,  and  Latin  languages, 
and  in  those  derived  from  them,  the  letter  l  consists  in¬ 
variably  of  two  strokes.  tlnfUgh  in  every  possible  shape 
and  combination.  Thus,  in  the  most  ancient  Greek 
alphabets,  it  is  written  AV  A ;  in  the  Celtic,  <,  A :  in  He¬ 
brew,  and  in  Latin,  L.  L,  as  an  abbreviation,  stands 
for  Lucius,  Lepidus,  Libert  is ,  Libra,  Ludos,  Ac. ;  LL.D., 
Victor  of  Laws;  and  LL..S.,  for  a  seatertium.  The 
English  £  (so  written)  stands  for  libra,  a  pound.  L 
also  signifies  liber, a  book.  Asa  numeral,  L  represented, 
among  the  ancients,  as  at  the  present  day,  the  number  50. 
fjii.  {Mas.)  The  syllable  by  which  Guido  denoted  the 
last  sound  in  the  hexachord.  It  is  now  used  by  the 
French  as  synonymous  with  our  note  A. 

L»,  i  tiler j.  [A  SJ  Lo ;  look;  see;  behold. 

Laftlan<l,  (la'land,)  or  Lol'land.  an  island  of  Denmark, 
in  the  Baltic  Sea;  Lat.  54°  38'  N.,  Lon.  11°  50'  E. ;  area , 
46*2  sq.  m.  Prod.  Corn,  hops,  hemp.  It  also  yields  ex¬ 
cellent  timber.  C/p.  Nykioping.  Pop.  61,6u0. 

Luhaii  <lic,  or  Labvd'ie,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of 
Franklin  co.,  about  45  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis. 
LiSib'adists,  n.pl.  (  Reel.  Hist.)  A  sect  of  religionists, 
named  after  their  founder,  Jean  de  Labadie,  a  French 
mystic;  b.  1610;  d.  1674.  He  was  originally  a  Jesuit, 
but  joined  the  Reformed  Church,  and  labored  with  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Holland.  After¬ 
wards,  he  propounded  a  species  of  mysticism,  laying 
great  stress  upon  the  internal  light  by  which  alone  the 
outer  revelation  can  be  made  intelligible, and  maintain¬ 
ing  that  the  contemplative  life  is  a  state  of  grace  and 
union  with  God,  and  the  very  height  of  perfection.  He 
likewise  advocated  a  community  of  goods.  His  party 
assembled  first  at  Middleburg,  in  Zealand,  then  at  Am¬ 
sterdam,  and  then  at  liervardeti,  in  Westphalia.  They 
afterwards  removed  to  Altonu,  where  Labadie  died. 
They  do  not  now  exist. 

La  Baie  <lti  Fe'bore,  or  St.  Antoine  de  la  Baie,  a 
village  of  Lower  Canola,  co.  of  Yam  jus  ka,  on  Lake  St. 
Peter,  about  70  in.  N.N.E.  of  Montreal;  pun.  UOU. 
La'iian.  (Script.)  A  rich  herdsman  of  Mesopotamia, 
son  of  Bethnel,  and  grandson  of  Nahor,  Abraham’s 
brother.  (Gen.  xxiv.  28-31.)  His  character  is  shown  in 
the  gladness  with  which  he  gave  his  sister  Rebekah  in 
marriage  to  the  only  son  of  his  rich  uncle  Abraham, 
and  in  his  deceitful  and  exacting  treatment  of  Jacob,  his 
nephew  and  son-in-law.  When  the  prosperity  of  the 
one  family  and  the  jealousy  of  the  other  rendered  peace 
impossible,  Jacob  secretly  departed  to  go  to  Canaan. 
L.  pursued  him,  but  returned  home  alter  making  a 
treaty  of  peace. 

La'bansville,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of  Lehigh 
co.,  about  6S  m.  N.N.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

La'bar$;'e  City,  in  Montana  Territory,  a  village  of 
Deer  Lodge  co  ,  about  100  m.  N,  of  Bannock  City. 
Labarum, (k‘&'d-rum,) n.  [Etymol.  unknown.]  (Reel. 
Hist.)  The  name  given  to  the  standard  of  Constantine, 
which  ho  adopted  in  commemoration  of  the  vision  of 
the  cross  which  he  had  seen  in  the  heavens.  It  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Eusebius  as  a  long  gilt  spear,  with  a  cross¬ 
beam  towards  the  top,  and  a  golden  crown  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  inclosing  the  two  first  letters  of  the  Greek  name  of 
Christ,  intersecting  each  other  and  representing  the  form 
of  a  cross  From  the  cross-beam  was  suspended  a  silken 
banner,  with  images  of  the  emperor  and  his  children 
inwrought  into  it.  It  was  preserved  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  brought  forward  at  the  head  of  the  imperial 
armies  on  important  occasions,  as  the  palladium  or  safe¬ 
guard  of  the  empire. 

Labasliee'da.  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co. 

Clare,  about  10  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Kilrush. 

Lab'danum,  n.  (Rot.)  See  Lad vnum. 
Labefaction,  (-f ah' shun,)  n.  Act  or  process  of  labe- 
fying  or  making  weak;  state  of  being  weakened;  de¬ 
terioration  ;  decay  ;  as,  “ labefaction  of  principles.” 

Boswell's  “  Lift  of  Johnson.” 
Label,  n.  [A.  S  Ifeppa,  a  hern,  a  border;  D.  and  Ger. 
lappen,  a  shred,  a  patch;  Sansk.  I  up,  to  cut  or  break 
See  Lap.]  A  narrow  shred  or  slip  of  paper,  parchment^ 


«fcc.,  containing  a  name  or  title,  and  affixed  to  anything, 
denoting  its  contents,  ownership,  address,  Ac. ;  as,  the 
label  of  a  bottle  of  medicine.  —  Any  paper  attached  to 
a  will  by  way  of  appendix,  as  a  codicil.  —  A  riband  of 
silk,  or  slip  of  paper  or  vellum,  attached  to  a  diploma  or 
legal  instrument  to  secure  the  seal  appending  thereto. 

(Her.)  A  figure,  Consisting  of  a  fillet,  with  three  or 
moro  pendants  attached  (see  1,  Fig.  464),  used  chiefly  to 
distinguish  the  arms  of  an  eldest,  son  during  the  life  of 
his  father;  also  employed  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  of  the  younger  son.  The  label  is  considered  the 
most  honorable  of  all  differences,  and  is  formed  by  a 
fillet  generally  placed  in  the  middle  and  along  the  chief 
of  the  coat,  without  touching  its  extremities.  Its  proper 
width  is  a  ninth  part  of  the  chief;  when  more  than 
three  pendants  are  employed,  the  number  is  specified  in 
blazoning. 

(Arch  )  Same  as  Drip-stone,  q.  v. 

—v.  a.  To  affix  or  attach  a  label  to  ;  as,  to  label  a  package 
of  goods. 

La  Belle  Riviere.  See  Onio  River. 

Label'lum,  n.  [Dim  of  Lat.  labium,  lip.]  (But  )  The 
odd  petal  in  the  Orchidacetv. 

La  'be  Bit,  a.  [From  Lat.  labi,  to  slide.]  Sliding  ;  gliding ; 
slipping.  (R.) 

La'beo.  Quintus,  and  Antistius,  the  name  of  two  cele¬ 
brated  Roman  jurists,  father  and  son  ;  the  first,  after  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  in  which  lie  fought  for  Brutus  and  Cas¬ 
sius,  imitated  his  leader,  and  despairing  of  their  cause, 
fell  on  his  sword,  and  was  buried  under  his  tent.  The 
second  left  behind  him  400  treatises  on  forensic  subjects; 
but  being  slighted  by  Augustus  Caesar,  he  only  rose  to 
the  rank  of  praetor,  and  died  with  the  reputation  of  a 
sound  lawyer,  a.  n.  20. 

( Zool.)  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Cyprinidse,  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  thick  and  fleshy  lips. 

Laboring,  Decimus  Junius,  ( lai-bee.r’e-us ,)  a  Roman 
knight,  and  celebrated  as  an  author  of  dramatic  mimes, 
of  which  he  is  represented  as  having  composed  not  less 
than  forty-three,  many  of  them  embodying  the  follies  and 
vices  of  the  time.  Julius  Caesar,  to  degrade  the  knightly 
order,  of  which  Laberius  was  a  wort  by  member,  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  appear  on  the  stage  and  act  in  one  of  his; 
own  satirical  pieces;  and  though  lie  revenged  himself 
by  a  cutting  lampoon  on  the  Dictator,  who  was  present, 
this  and  some  other  indignities  had  such  an  effect  upon 
his  health,  that  lie  died  soon  after,  outliving  the  fall  of 
Caesar  ten  months. 

La'bial*  a.  [Fr ,  from  Lat.  labium,  a  lip.  See  Lip.] 
Pertaining  to  the  lips;  us,  labial  veins.  —  Formed  or 
pronounced  by  the  lips  ;  as,  labial  sounds,  labial  vowels. 

— n.  (Gram.)  An  elementary  sound  of  speech,  in  which 
the  voice  is  modified  by  the  lips,  as  the  sounds  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  letters  b,  p.  Jind  m.  —  Also,  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet  adopted  to  express  such  sounds.  They  are  b, 
V,  v,f,  m,  and  w. 

Labial  l.v ,  adv.  In  a  labial  manner;  by  means  of  the  lips. 

Labi  at  a*,  n.  pi.  (Bit.)  Same  as  LamiackjE,  q.  v. 

Labiate.  Labia  ted,  a.  [Fr. lubit, from  Lat.  labium.] 
(B-it  )  Resembling,  or  having  lips. 

Labiati floras  (Idl/be-dt-e-Jh/re,)  71.pl.  (But.)  A  sub¬ 
order  of  Asterace.se,  characterized  by  the  division  of  the 
hermaphrodite  florets,  or  at  least  the  unisexual  ones, 
into  two  lips.  No  important  plants  belong  to  this  sub¬ 
order.  A  few  have  aromatic  anil  mucilaginous  proper¬ 
ties,  and  one,  Printzia  aromatica,  a  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  is  said  to  furnish  a  substitute  for  tea. 

Labio-den'tal,  a.  [Lat.  labium,  and  dens,  dentis,  a 
tooth.]  Formed  or  pronounced  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  lips  and  teeth,  as  the  letters/  and  v. 

La  bium,  n.  [L;it.]  (Zool.)  In  insects,  a  movable  organ, 
often  biarticulate,  which,  terminating  the  face  anteri¬ 
orly,  covers  the  mouth  from  beneath,  and  represents 
the  under  lip. 

(Conch.)  The  outer  lip  of  a  shell ;  or  the  edge  of  the 
aperture  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  axis. 

Labial*  lie,  Luigi,  (la-bldsh',)  a  celebrated  Italian  singer. 
B.  at  Naples,  1794.  At  12  years  of  age  he  commenced 
studying  for  his  profession  at  the  Conservatoire  of 
Naples.  About  the  age  of  16  he  made  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  Neapolitan  stage  as  a  bass  singer.  His  rep¬ 
utation  as  a  vocalist  dated  from  his  engagement  at  La 
Scabi  Theatre,  Milan,  in  1817.  For  a  quarter  of  a  cent, 
he  was  an  established  favorite  at  the  Italian  operas  of 
Paris  and  London.  He  retired  from  professional  life  abt. 
1855.  and  took  up  his  residence  at  a  villa  near  Naples 
D.  1>58. 

La  Boetie,  ( bo'ai-te ,)  a  French  author  of  the  16th 
century,  chiefly  noted  as  the  friend  of  the  celebrated 
essayist  Montaigne;  b.  at  Sarlat,  1530;  d.  1563. 

Labor.  See  page  1547. 

Laboratory,  n.  [Fr.  laboratoire,  from  Lat.  labor.]  A 
place  where  labor,  work,  or  exertion  is  carried  on ;  as, 
the  brain  is  called  the  laboratory  of  the  mind.  —  A  house 
or  place  where  operations  and  experiments  in  chemistry, 
pharnuicy.  pyrotechny,  Ac.,  are  performed;  also,  a  place 
where  arms  are  manufactured  or  repaired. 

La  bor  Creek,  in  Georgia,  enters  Apalachee  River 
from  Morgan  co. 

Labored,  Laboured,  (Id'berd,)  a.  Bearing  marks 
of  scrupulosity  or  constrained  execution;  —  opposed  to 
free ,  flowing,  or  easy. 

44  Such  labour’d  nothings,  in  st^trange  a  style.”  —  Pope. 

La  borer,  La  bourer,  n.  One  who  labors  in  a  toil¬ 


some  occupation ;  one  accustomed  to,  or  adapted  for, 
severe  physical  exertion ;  a  man  who  performs  work 
requiring  little  skill  or  intelligence,  as  distinguished 
! rom  an  artisan.  (Often  called  a  laboring  man.) 

“  The  stone... mocking  the  lab’rer’s  toil.”  —  Granville. 

Labo  rious,  a.  [¥r.  laborieux;  Lat.  laboriosus,  from 
labor.]  Full  of  labor;  toilsome;  wearisome;  requiring 
labor,  exertion,  or  continued  effort:  arduous;  employ¬ 
ing  labor  or  diligence  in  any  occupation  ;  as,  “?</&  rious 
virtues.”  (Addison.)  —  Given  to  labor;  using  exertion; 
lienee,  diligent;  iudustrious;  assiduous;  active;  as,  a 
laborious  man. 

44  A  cave  .  .  .  hew'd  and  fashion’d  by  laborious  toil.”  —  DryJen. 

Laborious  labor .  (Obstetrics  )  Delivery  attended  with 
more  difficulty  and  suffering  than  usual.  —  Dunglison. 

Labo  riously,  adv.  With  labor,  toil,  continued  exer¬ 
tion,  or  difficulty. 

Labo'rionsness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  labori¬ 
ous,  or  accompanied  with  toil,  labor,  or  difficulty;  toil¬ 
someness;  as,  the  laboriousness  of  the  work.  —  Assidu¬ 
ity;  diligence;  industrious  activity. 

La'borless,  a.  Easy  of  execution;  facile;  not  attended 
with  labor. 

La'bor-sav'ing’,  a.  Adapted  or  calculated  to  lessen 
or  supersede  human  labor:  ns,  labor-saving  machinery. 
La'horaome,  La'boursouie,  a.  (Naut.)  Having 
a  tendency  to  roll,  pitch,  or  become  cranky  ;  as,  a  labor- 
some  vessel  in  a  cross  sea. 

Labrador,  See  page  1547. 

Lab'radorite,  Labrador  Felspar. n.  (Min.)  A  vnriety 
of  felspar  originally  brought  from  the  coast  of  Labra¬ 
dor.  When  viewed  in  certain  directions,  it  exhibits  a 
beautiful  play  of  colors;  and  the  mutable  opalescent 
tints  of  blue,  red,  green,  and  yellow,  which  are  reflected 
from  the  surface,  vary  according  to  the  position  in  which 
the  stone  is  viewed,  so  that  the  same  spot  exhibits  va¬ 
rious  tints  if  held  in  different  positions,  violet  and  red 
being  the  most  rare.  It  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  when 
cut  into  thin  slabs,  it  is  employed  in  jewelry  and  for 
other  ornamental  purposes. 

La'brax,  n.  [Gr.]  (Zool.)  See  Bass. 

Lab  rose',  a.  [Lat.  labrosus,  from  labrum,  lip.]  Thick- 
lipped. 

La'brmn.  n.  [Lat.]  A  lip,  edge,  or  rim,  as  of  a  cup. 

(Zool.  and  Conch.)  Same  as  Labium,  q.  t>. 

Labrus,  n.\  pi.  Lab'ridse.  (Zool.)  A  genus  and 
family  of  Acanthopterygious  fishes,  the  species  of  which 
are  very  numerous  in  tropical  seas  :  and  even  on  our  own 
shores  they  are  abundant.  The  Lain idn  family  (Wrasses, 
or  Rock-fish,  as  they  are  also  called)  are  chiefly  remark¬ 
able  for  their  thick  fleshy  lips,  their  large  and  strong 
conical  teeth,  their  oblong  scaly  body,  and  their  bril¬ 
liant  colors.  They  are  further  generically  distinguished 
by  a  single  dorsal  fin.  extending  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  hack,  part  of  the  rays  spinous,  and  behind 
the  point  of  each  spinous  ray  a  short  membranous  fila¬ 
ment.  To  this  family  belongs  the  Black-fish.  orTautog, 
Labrus  .America /ins  (  Fig.  1022),  6  to  18  inches  long,  com¬ 
mon  on  the  coast  of  New  England,  and  highly  prized  as 
food. 

Labruyere,  Jean  de,  a  French  novelist,  b.  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  1644.  After  having  been  royal  treasurer  at 
Caen,  he  was  appointed,  on  the  recommendation  of  Bos- 
suet,  to  give  instruction  in  history  to  the  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  He  remained 
attached  to  the  court,  and  died  in  1696.  In  regard  to 
the  details  of  his  life  very  little  has  been  recorded  :  hut 
a  prudent  and  unobtrusive  reserve  seems  to  have  accom¬ 
panied  those  habits  of  keen  observation,  on  which 
mainly  his  literary  fame  was  built.  Ilis  Characters, 
published  in  1687,  but  much  augmented  in  following 
editions,  placed  him 
immediately  in  the 
highest  rank  as  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  French  style; 
and  they  still  entitle 
him  to  be  named  with 
Rochefoucauld  and 
Montaigne,  among 
those  writers  whom 
the  French  regard  as 
most  thoroughly  ac- 
qujiinted  with  human 
nature. 

Labti  r'n  u  in  j\.(Bot.) 

A  gen.  of  plants,  order 
Fubaceir.  Tin* common 

•  L.,  or  Golden  Chain, 

(Laburnum  vulgaris,) 
is  a  beautiful  orna¬ 
mental  shrub  common 
in  gardens  ;  only  med¬ 
icinally  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice  from  yielding 
seeds  of  an  acrid  and 
extremely  drastic  na¬ 
ture,  producing,  hen 
eaten,  excessive  vom¬ 
it  i  n  g,  relaxation, 
cramps,  and  the  char¬ 
acters  of  an  Irritant 
poison.  The  tresit- 
ment,  when  they  are  Fig.  1489.  —  the  golden  chain, 
accidentally  eaten,  is  ( L .  vulyaris.) 
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to  give  an  emetic  of  white  vitriol,  and  afterwards  sup¬ 
port  the  body  by  ammonia,  brandy,  and  cordials. 

1  ,nl>'y rintli,  n.  [Fr.  labyrinthe;  Lat.  labyrinthus  ;  Gr. 
labyrinthos.]  A  building  or  place  full  of  intricate  ways, 
or  winding  passages,  which  occasion  difficulty  of  egress 
from  the  interior;  as,  the  Cretan  labyrinths.  —  A  maze; 
a  series  of  hedges,  mounds,  or  walls,  forming  an  involved 
iuclosure  in  a  garden. 


Fig.  1490.  —  GARDEN  LABYRINTH. 


— An  inexplicable  or  bewildering  difficulty.  —  Any  con¬ 
trivance,  arrangement,  or  object  of  an  intricate  nature, 
or  involved  form. 

(A nut.)  That  portion  of  the  internal  ear  behind  the 
tympanum. 

“  The  tender  labyrinth  of  a  maid's  soft  ear."  Donne. 

(Metallurgy.)  A  series  of  troughs  attached  to  a  stamp¬ 
ing  mill,  through  which  a  current  of  water  passes  for  the 
purpose  of  washing  away  the  suspended  pulverized  ore, 
and  subsequently  depositing  it  at  different  distances, 
depending  upon  its  state  of  comminution. 

(Hist.)  Three  famous  labyrinths  are  mentioned  in 
ancient  history.  The  earliest  and  most  renowned  was 
that  of  Egypt,  situated  at  Arsinoii,  near  Lake  Moeris. 
Herodotus  visited  and  described  it.  It  had  3,000  apart¬ 
ments.  1.500  underground  and  the  same  number  above 
it,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a  wall.  It  was  divided 
into  courts,  each  of  which  was  surrounded  by  colon¬ 
nades  of  white  marble.  It  was  extant  in  the  time  of  I 
Pliny.  Ruins  at  the  modern  village  of  Howara,  in' 
Fa'ioom,  have  recently  been  identified  with  those  of  the 
labyrinth.  The  second  labyrinth  was  that  of  Crete,  in  | 
the  neighborhood  of  Cnassus,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Daedalus,  at  the  command  of  king  Minos,  as  a  place  of 
confinement  for  the  monster  Minotaurus.  It  was  built 
on  the  model  of  that  of  Egypt,  but  on  a  much  smaller 
scale.  None  of  the  ancient  authors  who  have  left  ac¬ 
counts  of  it  seem  to  have  seen  it,  and  no  traces  of  it  are 
now  to  be  found  ;  hence  modern  writers  generally  deny 
its  existence.  A  third  labyrinth  was  that  in  Lemnos,! 
commenced  by  Smilis,  an  JEginetan  architect,  and  com¬ 
pleted  by  Rhcecus  and  Diodorus  of  Samos,  about  the! 
time  of  the  first  Olympiad.  It  was  similar  in  structure 
to  the  Egyptian,  from  which  it  was  distinguished  only! 
by  a  greater  number  of  columns.  Remains  of  it  were  I 
still  extant  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  A  similar  structure  I 
was  said  to  exist  on  the  island  of  Samos,  but  no  particu-  ] 
lars  of  it  are  known. 

Laby  rintlial,  a.  Relating  to,  or  having  the  form 
of,  a  labyrinth. 

Laby  riutliian,  a.  Involved;  winding;  intricate; 
bewildering. 

Labyrin'tliic,  Labyrin'tliical,  a.  [Fr.  laby- 
rinthique..]  Resembling  a  labyrinth. 

Labyrin  tliiform.  a.  [From  Lat.  labyrinthus,  and 
forma ,  form.]  Possessing  the  form  of  a  labyrinth  ; 
mazy;  intricate. 

Laby rin  thine,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  partaking  of 
the  characteristic  of,  a  labyrinth. 

Laby riii'tliodon.  n.  [Gr.  labyrinthos ,  and  admis , 
tooth.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  gigantic  Sauroid  Batrachians, 
in  which  the  head  was  defended,  as  in  the  Ganocephala , 
by  a  continuous  casque  of  externally  sculptured  and 
unusually  hard  and  polished  osseous  plates,  including 
the  supplementary  postorbital  and  supratemporal  bones, 
but  leaving  a  foramen  parietal e.  Two  occipital  con¬ 
dyles  ;  vomer  divided  and  dentigerous ;  two  nostrils, 


Fig.  1491.  —  LABYRINTHODON  PACHYGNATU8. 


vertebral  bodies,  as  well  as  arches,  ossified,  biconcave ; 
pleuropophyses  of  the  trunk,  long  and  bent :  teeth  ren¬ 
dered  eon  flex  by  undulation  and  side  branches  of  the 
converging  folds  of  cement,  whence  the  name  of  the 
order.  This  group,  which  is  found  in  the  carboniferous 
strata  ( Bapheles ),  is  otherwise  restricted  to  the  carbon¬ 
iferous  period. 

Laby  ri  n'tlioriont,  n.  A  reptile  of  the  labyrintho- 
don  genus. 

Lao,  Idle,)  7i.  [Sp.  laca  ;  Ger.  lack;  Pers.  lac;  Sansk. 
lag ,  to  stick. 1  (Com.)  The  computation  of  money  in 
the  East  Indies.  Thus,  a  lac  of  rupees  is  equal  to 
100,000,  and,  supposing  them  to  be  standard  (Sicca), 
equivalent  to  $62,500. 

((Them.)  L.  is  a  resin  which  exudes  from  the  branches 
of  several  trees  in  tropical  climates,  particularly  from 
the  Ftcus  religiosa ,  Ficus  Indica ,  and  Rhamnus  jujuba. 


The  resin  is  formed  in  consequence  of  the  punctures’  by  the  needle.  2.  Mechlin  lace,  a  hexagon  mesh  of  three 


made  in  the  bark  of  the  tree  by  the  female  of  a  small 
insect  of  the  cochineal  tribe,  the  Coccus  feus.  The 
resinous  juice  which  exudes  hardens  over  the  insects, 
fastening  them  to  the  twigs,  which,  when  cut  off.  con¬ 
stitute  the  sbcb-lac  of  commerce.  The  crude  stick-lac  is 
bruised,  the  fragments  of  the  twigs  removed,  and  the 
resin  digested  in  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  alkaline  solution  dissolves  out  a  red  coloring-matter, 
know'n  as  lac-dye..  The  residue,  which  is  insoluble  in 
the  alkaline  lye,  forms  the  seed-lac  of  commerce.  Lac- 
dye,  is  nowr  extensively  used  in  lien  of  cochineal  for  dye¬ 
ing  scarlet.  The  pinks  produced  by  it  are,  however,  in¬ 
ferior.  Seed-lac ,  when  melted,  forms  shell-lac,  which  is 
used  for  various  varnishes,  as  a  stiffening  for  hats,  and 
as  the  principal  ingredient  in  sealing-wax.  Mixed  with 
half  its  weight  of  sandarac  and  a  small  quantity  of 
Venice  turpentine,  and  dissolved  in  alcohol,  it  forms 
lacquer,  a  varnish  much  employed  to  heighten  the  color 
of  brass  and  bronze,  and  protects  these  alloys  from  tar¬ 
nishing. 

L’Aeadie',  a  village  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Lowrer  Canada, 
al'Out  21  m.  S.E.  of  Montreal. 

La  Caille,  Nicolas  Louis  de,  an  eminent  French  mathe¬ 
matician  and  astronomer,  was  B.  at  Rumigny,  1713,  and 
became  assistant  to  Cassini  at  the  Observatory  of  Paris, 
and  afterwards  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  College 
Mazarin.  In  1750  he  visited  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  stars  of  the  S.  hemisphere, 
and  he  determined  the  position  of  9,000  previously  un¬ 
known.  The  table  of  eclipses  for  1800  years,  inserted  in 
the  Artde  Verifier  let  bates,  w  as  calculated  by  La  Caille. 
His  principal  works  are,  Astronomise  Fundamenta ;  Cours 
de  Mathimatiques  pui'es  ;  Caelum  A  us tr ale  stelliferum , 
&c.  D.  1762. 

Lac  Ammoiii'aeiim.  [Lat.,  milk  of  ammoniacum, 
from  its  resembling  that  fluid  in  appearance.]  (Med.) 
A  mixture  prepared  by  rubbing,  slowly  and  perfectly, 
down  a  certain  quantity  of  the  ammoniacum  with  wa¬ 
ter,  till  the  whole,  by  steady  and  careful  trituration,  is 
suspended  in  the  water.  This  makes  one  of  the  best 
expectorant  mixtures  in  the  pharmacopoeia  for  coughs, 
colds,  and  hoarseness. 

Lacan  tlin,  a  river  of  Central  America,  rises  abt.  Lat. 
15°  25'  N.,  Lon.  92°  W.,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
at  Lake  Terminos.  Length,  about  430  miles. 

Lac'cadives,  an  archipelago  of  low  islands,  lying  abt. 
150  miles  off  the  Malabar  or  IV.  coast  of  India.  There 
are  19  of  considerable  size,  and  of  coral  formation.  The 
largest  is  about  7  m.  in  length  and  2%  in  breadth.  Prod. 
Rice,  sweet  potatoes,  cocoa-  and  betel-nuts.  There  are 
also  some  small  cattle.  Pop.  In  the  whole, about  7,000. 
Lat.  between  10°  and  12°  N.,  Lon.  bet.  72°  and  74°  E. 

Lac  <lo  Sii  1*1  uie.  See  Rainy  Lake. 

Lao  <Ie  rEselave,  in  British  North  America.  See 
Great  Slave  Lake. 

Lao  des  Boas,  in  British  N.  America.  See  Lake  of 
the  Woods. 

Lao  des  Ilille  Isles,  (lak  da  mill  eel.)  [Fr.,  Lake 
of  the  Thousand  Islands.]  An  expansion  in  the  Saint 
Lawrence  River,  q.  v. 

Lao  des  Montagues.  [Fr.,  Lake  of  the  Mountains.] 
See  Athabasca. 

Lao  (lu  llu Hie.  See  Buffalo  Lake. 

Lac  dii  Grand  Ours.  See  Bear  Lake,  (Great.) 

Lace,  n.  [Fr.  lacet ,  lace,  braid,  lacer ,  to  lace;  Sp.  lazo, 
a  lasso,  a  bow',  a  snare,  from  Lat.  laqueus ,  a  noose,  a 
snare  ;  perhaps  from  the  same  root  as  lacio ,  to  entice.] 
That  which  catches,  binds,  or  fastens;  a  string  or  cord, 
often  plaited,  or  otherwise  interwoven,  in  an  ornate 
manner;  a  plaited  string  used  as  a  fastening  for  women’s 
clothes ;  as,  a  stay -lace. 

“  O  cut  my  lace,  lest  my  heart,  cracking,  it  break  too." —  Shake. 

— Spirituous  liquor  used  as  a  soupfon  iu  tea,  coffee,  or 
other  beverage.  (Cant.) 

“  He  drinks  bis  coffee  without  lace.”— Prior. 

(Manuf.)  Properly  signifying  a  network  of  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  flux,  or  cotton  threads,  forming  a  transparent  tex¬ 
ture.  The  origin  of  this  delicate  fabric  is  not  known, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  worn  by  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  ladies.  At  Venice  it  was  early  in  use,  and  it  is 
said  that  Marie  de  Medici  was  the  first  to  introduce  it 
into  France  from  Italy.  In  England,  from  a  prohibition, 
in  14*3,  of  the  importation  of  foreign  lace,  the  manufac¬ 
ture  would  seem  to  have  been  established  there  prior 
to  that  date.  But  as  pins,  which  are  required  in  lace¬ 
making.  were  not  used  till  the  16th  century,  the  lace 
produced  must  have  been  of  a  coarse  kind.  The  original 
manufacture  was  called  pillow  or  bobbin  lace ,  and  was 
usually  made  of  thread  or  silk,  woven  into  netting  w’ith 
hexagonal,  octagonal.  &c  .,  meshes.  Afterwards  it  was 
ornamented  with  a  thicker  thread,  called  gimp,  so  in¬ 
terwoven  with  the  meshes  as  to  form  flowers,  or  curved 
designs.  Lace  of  this  kind  was  made  on  a  hard-stuffed 
pillow  or  cushion,  covered  with  parchment,  on  which 
the  pattern  was  drawn.  Each  thread  was  wound  upon 
a  bobbin,  and,  to  form  the  meshes,  pins  were  stuck  in 
the  cushion,  ami  the  threads  woven  or  twisted  round 
them,  (Fig.  1492.)  The  spots  for  the  insertion  of  the 
pins  were  indicated  by  the  pattern,  and  also  showed  the 
place  for  the  insertion  of  the  gimp.  As  many  as  from 
50  to  60  bobbins  are  required  for  every  inch  of  breadth, 
and  only  one  mesh  can  be  made  at  a  time.  A  piece  of 
lace,  1  inch  wide,  with  50  threads  per  inch,  will  have  25 
meshes  in  the  breadth,  or  625  meshes  in  each  square 
inch  of  length,  or  22,000  meshes  in  the  yard.  The  most 
celebrated  lares  are:  —  1.  Brussels  lace,  a  hexagon  mesh, 
the  most  valuable,  which  is  divided  into  two  classes, — 
Brussels  ground,  which  is  made  of  flax  threads,  and 
Brussels  wire  ground,  which  is  made  of  silk.  The  pat¬ 
tern  is  worked  separately  in  both  these  cases,  and  set  on 


flax  threads  twisted  and  plaited  to  a  perpendicular  line 
or  pillar,  with  the  pattern  worked  in  the  net  3.  Va¬ 
lenciennes  lace ,  an  irregular  hexagon,  formed  of  two 
threads,  partly  twisted,  and  plaited  at  the  top  of  the 
mesh,  with  the  pattern  worked  in  the  net.  4.  Lisle 


Fig.  1492.  — pillow,  cushion,  or  bobbin-lace. 


lace,  a  diamond  mesh,  formed  of  two  threads  plaited  to 
a  pillar.  5.  Aleu^on  lace,  also  called  blond,  at  hexagon 
niesli  of  two  threads  twisted  similarly  to  Buckingham 
lace,  and  considered  the  most  interior  of  any  cushion- 
made  lace.  6.  Aten^on  jtoint-lace,  formed  of  two  threads 
to  a  pillar,  with  octagou  and  square  meshes  alternately. 
Iu  the  portraits  painted  by  Vandyke  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  (Fig.  438),  ami  also  in  those  painted  after¬ 
wards  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  and  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and 
others,  the  lace  represented  is  Brussels  point,  in  which 
the  network  is  made  on  the  cushion  with  bobbins,  and 
the  pattern  worked  into  the  net  with  the  needle.  About 
1777.  a  new  ground  was  attempted  by  the  lace-makers  of 
Buckingham,  which  quickly  superseded  all  others;  this 
was  the  point-ground,  which  had,  it  is  believed,  been 
imported  from  the  Netherlands.  From  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  ground  the  origin  of  the  modern  pillow- 
lace  trade  may  be  dated.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  that  the  most  striking 
improvements  were  made.  After  1812.  at  Houiton,  the 
manufacture  had  arrived  at  that  perfection,  was  so 
tasteful  iu  design  and  delicate  in  workmanship,  that 
the  best  specimens  of  Brussels  lace  did  not  excel  it. 
During  the  war  between  France  and  England,  veils  of 
Honiton  lace  were  sold  in  Loudon  at  from  20  to  100 
guineas.  After  that  time,  however,  the  effects  of  the 
competition  of  machinery  began  to  be  felt ;  and  gradually 
the  pillow-lace  trade  sank  into  insignificance.  Lace  is 
said  to  have  been  manufactured  by  machinery  as  early 
as  1768,  by  a  stocking-weaver  of  Nottingham,  named 
Hammond.  Various  other  attempts  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  were  made  about  the  same  time,  and  a  few^years 
afterwards  the  waip-frame  for  making  warp-lace  was 
invented.  The  invention  of  this  machine  has  been 
ascribed  to  four  persons,  —  Vandyke,  a  Dutchman;  Mr. 
Clare,  of  Edmonton,  near  London;  Mr.  Mar>h,  Moor- 
fields,  London  ;  and  Mr.  Morris,  of  Nottingham.  By 
these  machines,  lace  of  an  inferior  kind  was  produced  in 
large  quantities,  and  Nottingham  became  the  centre  of 
the  new  trade.  In  importance,  however,  it  was  soon 
far  eclipsed  by  the  bobbin-net  manufacture.  In  1809, 
Mr.  Heathcote,  of  Tiverton,  took  out  a  patent  for  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  making  bobbin  net  lace.  This  invention  caused 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  manufacture  of  the  fabric. 
From  that  time,  the  machine  became  the  subject  of  fre¬ 
quent  improvement,  and  was  worked  by  steam-power 
in  1816.  Lace  became  a  general  article  of  consumption, 
and  that  which  had  been  sold  at  $5  a  yard  lell  to  40  cts. 
Tlie  quality  of  bobbin-net  lace  depends  upon  the  small¬ 
ness  of  the  meshes,  their  equality  in  size,  and  the  regu¬ 
larity  with  which  their  hexagonal  shape  is  displayed. 
At  the  present  time  its  manufacture  is  largely  carried 
on  in  France.  Bobbin-net  lace  may  be  said  to  surpass 
every  other  branch  of  human  industry  in  the  complex 
ingenuity' of  its  machinery. 

— v.  a.  To  fasten  with  a  cord  or  string  through  eyelet- 
holes  :  as,  to  lace  a  pair  of  boots.  —  To  adorn  or  decorate 
with  lace  or  figured  network;  as,  “a  coat  laced  with 
silver.”  (U Estiwige.)  —  To  embellish  with  variegated 
stripes. 

“  Four  slices  of  pilaster  . .  .  lac'd  with  bits  of  rustic.”  —  Pope. 

— To  lash  ;  to  flagellate ;  to  lay  on  or  administer  stripes. 

"  Go  you.  and  find  me  out  a  woman  that  has  no  curiosity  at  all, 
or  I'll  lace  your  coat  for  you."  —  L' Estrange. 

— To  add  a  modicum  of  ardent  liquor  to  coffee,  or  other 
beverage;  as,  the  ladies  laced  their  tea  with  rum.  (Cant.) 

— v.  n.  To  be  fastened,  tied,  or  ornamented  with  a  lace, 
cord,  or  string. 

Laee'-barR,  7i.  ( Bot .)  See  Lagetta. 

Laee'-boot.  n.  A  boot  which  is  fastened  with  laces 
up  the  front,  or  at  the  side. 

Laeed,  (last',)  a.  Fastened  by  a  lace  or  laces;  embel¬ 
lished  with  lace;  as,  a  laced  hat,  a  coat  laced  with 
silver.  Ac. 

Laced  tea,  coffee,  <fc.  Beverages  medicated  with  a 
soupfon  of  brandy  or  other  spirit. 

Laced  7nutfon.  An  old  term  for  a  prostitute.  —  Shaks. 

Lncodrrnioii.  (Anc.  Geog.)  See  Sparta. 

Lac  email,  n. ;  pi.  Lacemf.n.  A  man  who  vends  lace  ;  a 
dealer  in  lace. 

Laeepeile,  Bernard  Germain  Stephen  de  la  Ville, 
Count  de,  ( las'e-paid ,)  a  celebrated  French  naturalist, 
B.  at  Agen,  1756;  was  pupil  of  Buffon  and  Dauhenton, 
and  is  the  author  of  Histoire  naturelle.  des  Quad7'upedes , 
Ovi pares,  et  des  Serpents  ;  Histoire  naturelle  des  Oiseaux  ; 
Histoire  naturelle  des  O' tacts,  &c„  D.  1825. 

Laeerable,  (Ids’er-a-bl,)  a.  That  may  be  lacerated  or 
torn ;  as,  laeerable  skin. 
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Lac'emte,  r- «•  Lr'at-  1*cero.  laceratus,  from  /acerJLncliena’Iia^n  [  After  DelaChenaL]  ( Bot .)  A  genus 
mangled,  torn  to  piece**;  probably  allied  to  Gr.  rhakosA  of  plants,  order  Liliaceie ,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
a  tattered  garment,  and  to  Sausk.  rich,  to  separate.]!  consisting  of  bulbous  plants,  with  spotted  orchis-like 
lo  tear;  to  rend  ;  to  separate  by  violence  or  tearing;  leaves,  and  spikes  of  pendulous  tubular  flowers,  often 
as,  to  lacerate  the  flesh;  —  hence,  by  implication,  to,  yellow.  They  are  ornamental  spring-flowers  for  the 
wound;  to  injure;  as,  to  lacerate  the  feelings o!  another.  |  green-house,  but  have  no  useful  properties. 

Lacerate.  Lacerated,  a.  Kent;  torn;  mangled;  LiicIi'csiicmk.  n.  Negligence;  carelessness; — hence, 
as,  lacerated  flesh.  I  culpable  remissnews. 

(B  t  )  Having  the  edge  notched  or  cut  into  jagged  Lftclline,  {la-sheen',)  a  village  of  Lower  Canada,  about  9 


segments  :  as,  a  lacerated  leaf. 


m.  8.  of  Montreal,  on  the  same  island. 


Lacera  tion,  n.  [Lat.  laceratio.]  Act  of  lacerating,  Lachlan,  ( lal/lnn ,)  a  river  of  E.  Australia,  rising  in 
tearing,  rending,  or  mangling. — The  breach  or  rent  cos.  King  and  Bathurst,  in  N.  S.  Wales,  flows  W.  a  course 
made  by  laceratiu  **  —  .....  ... 

Lac'erati  ve,  a 


Having  the  power  to  tear  or  lacer¬ 
ate:  as,  lacerati ve  humors.” —  Harvey. 

Lacer'ta,  n.  [Lat,  a  lizard.]  (Z<>bl.)  See  Lwrktiiue. 

(Astnm.)  A  constellation  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
named  by  Helvetius.  It  is  situated  between  the  con¬ 
stellations  Andromeda,  Perseus.  Oygnus,  and  Cepheus, 
and  contains  no  star  above  the  fourth  magnitude. 

Laccr'tian.  Laccrtil'ian.  a.  [From  Lat.  lacerta,  a 
lizard.]  Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  a  lizard. 

Laccr'f  idle.  n.  pi.  (Zed.)  The  Lizard  family.  Under 
this  title  is  included  a  family  of  reptiles  belonging  to 
the  order  Siura ,  and  characterized  by  having  a  round 
and  very  elongated  body,  the  tail  especially  long,  being 
sometimes  four  times  the  length  of  the  trunk;  four 
strong  feet,  witli  four  or  five  unequal  toes,  armed  with 
hooked  claws;  a  quadrangular  flat  head  covered  with 
horny  plates,  and  eyes  furnished  with  a  membranous 
expansion,  resembling  a  third  eyelid  :  a  wide  mouth,  and 
a  long,  fiat,  forked  tongue.  Although  they  are  usually 
found  in  the  Old  World,  a  small  number  of  species  is 
found  in  Australia.  The  Lacertahe  correspond  with  the 
genus  Lacerta  of  Linmeus.  They  are  very  nimble  in 
their  movements,  springing  from  one  spot  to  another 


with  great  alacrity,  and  cling  to  and  creep  along  rocks  i  Lacll'ry  nmrv, 


of  400  m..  joining  the  Murruinbidgee  to  lorm  the  Murray 
River,  near  Lat.  34°  30'  S..  Lon.  144°  10'  l\. 

Lack  mi,  or  Lakcllini,  dak-mi.)  {Hindoo  Myth.) 
A  goddess,  the  favorite  wife  of  Vishnu.  The  mangrove  | 
and  the  lotus  are  held  sacred  to  her.  She  is  generally; 
represented  with  breasts  charged  with  milk,  hearing  in 
her  hand  a  lotus-flower,  or  scattering  the  riches  of  the 
soil  over  the  earth. 

Lack  ry 'ill  se  ikris'ti.  [Lat.,  tears  of  Christ.]  The 
name  of  one  of  t lie  best  of  the  wines  grown  in  Italy. 
It  is  of  a  dark  red  color,  and,  some  critics  say,  of  exqui¬ 
site  flavor.  It  is  grown  at  Galitta,  in  Naples,  although 
an  inferior  quality  is  grown  around  Vesuvius,  which  is 
exported  as  the  genuine  wine.  The  Lachrymse  Christ! 
is  said  to  be  identical  with  the  old  Falerniun  wriue  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  by  Horace. 

IiAPli'rymal,  Lac'ryuial,  n.  Same  as  Lachryma¬ 
tory,  (f.  v. 

Lack  'ry  mal,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  lachryma  ;  allied  to  Gr. 
dakryma,  a  tear.]  ( Anat A  Applied  to  various  organs 
in  the  neighborhood  of  t lie  eye,  and  connected  with 
the  tears;  as  the  lachrymal  glands  by  which  they  are 
secreted,  and  the  lachrymal  duct  by  which  they  are  con¬ 
veyed  away.  See  Eye. 


or  walls  with  facility  by  means  of  their  hooked  claws. 


Containing  tears  ;  as,  “  lachry- 


Fig.  1493.  — six-lined  lizard,  ( L .  six-lincata.) 

In  their  habits  they  are  gentle  and  timid,  ami  they  live 
in  holes  in  the  sand.  They  are  not  sociable  in  their 
habits,  but  live  in  pairs.  Great  heat  or  great  cold  ren¬ 
ders  them  torpid;  ami  their  general  food  consists  of  in- 


mary  vessels.”  —  Addison. 

Lackry  ma  t  ion.  n.  The  act  of  weeping,  or  shed¬ 
ding  tears. 

Lach'rynmtory,  Lacm'rymal.  Lacrymal,  n.  [L.  Lat. 
lacrym atari um.]  ( Antin .)  A  small  vessel  of  glass  or 
earthenware,  generally  having  a  long  neck,  and  found 
in  the  tombs  of  the  ancients.  It  was  long  the  opinion 
of  antiquaries,  that  these  wrere  intended  to  hold  the 
tears  of  the  relatives  and  friends  pf  the  deceased;  but 
there  is  no  ground  for  such  an  opinion ;  and  it  is  more 
generally  held  now,  that  they  were  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  containing  perfumes. 

Lachrymose,  a.  [Lat.  lacrimosus.]  Educing  tears; 
generating  or  having  a  tendency  to  shed  tears;  as,  a 
lachrymose  complaint. 

Lacll'ry  mosely,  adv.  In  a  lachrymose  manner. 

Lackute',  a  village  of  L.  Canada,  co.  of  Two  Moun¬ 
tains,  abt.  45  in.  E.  of  Montreal 


sects,  worms,  small  mollusca,  Ac.  The  females  lay  be-  facing,  ( lat'ing ,)  n.  A  fastening  with  a  string,  cord, 

-  “ — *i - u  — Also,  the  cord  or  string 


tween  five  and  seven  eggs,  which  they  leave  to  be 
hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the  air.  Some  of  the  species 
are.  however,  viviparous,  and  the  whole  family  is  long- 
lived.  The  scaly  lizard,  Zoijtica  vivipara ,  a  native  of 
England,  is  said  to  hatch  its  eggs  within  its  own  body 


or  thong  through  eyelet-holes, 
which  so  fastens. 

{Ship-building.)  A  piece  of  compass  or  knee-timber, 
fayed  to  the  back  of  the  figure  and  the  knee  of  the  head 
.v-  _ _  °f  a  ship*  HU(i  bolted  to  each. 

if  it  be  kept  in  a  dry  place,  but  to  deposit  eggs  if  re-  Laciii  ia,  n.  ( Zo'ol .)  Hie  blade  of  the  maxilla1,  being 
tained  in  a  damp  one.  The  most  common  species  of  the  j  the  fourth  or  apical  portion.  .  . 

Lace  rt  id  a  is  the  Green  Lizard,  Lacerta  viridis ,  which  is  ,  Lacm  into,  Lacin  latcri.  a.  [From  Lat.  tacinta.] 
from  10  to  15  inches  long,  of  a  rich  and  varied  green  Adorned  with  fringes  or  borders. 

color,  with  spots  and  marks  of  brown  and  yellow.  It  (Bot.)  Slashed;  indented  with  deep,  narrow, jagged 
is  an  active  animal,  feeding  upon  insects,  and  pursuing  lobes.  T  • 

them  with  great  agility.  When  the  tail  is  broken  off,  Lacistema'ceas  n  pi.  (Bot.)  The Lacwtema family, 
the  green  lizard  has  tiie  power  of  forming  a  new  one.  au  or^er  of  plants,  alliance  V  iolates.  Diag.  Anienta- 

—  •  ceous  scaly  apetalous  polygamous  flowers,  and  unilate- 


It  is  found  in  all  the  warmer  portions  of  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  has  been  met  with  as  far  north  as  the 
Channel  Islands. 

Lacer'tlloid,  Lacer'tJne,  a.  After  the  form  or 
manner  of  a  lizard. 

Lace'- winded,  (- wingd ,)  a.  Possessing  wing-like  pro¬ 
cesses  resembling  lace. 

Lace'-woman,  n. ;  pi.  Lacewomkx..  A  female  maker 
or  vender  of  lace. 

La'oey,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  about 
7  m.  VV.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Lacey,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-office  of  Muscatine  co. 

Lacey  ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Harrison  co. 

Lacey  ville,  in  Pennsylvania .  a  post-village  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  co..  on  the  N.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River, 
abt.  IS  m.  above  Tunkliannock. 

La'ckai«e.  Francis  d’Aix  de.  a  French  Jesuit,  b.  at 
Aix,  was  a  provincial  of  his  order  when  Louis  XIV'.  se¬ 
lected  him  for  his  confessor  on  the  death  of  Father  Fer- 
rier  in  1675.  His  position  was  one  of  great  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  different  parties  at  the  court,  and  the  strife 
between  Janseuists  and  Jesuits  In  the  most  important 
questions  of  his  time,  Father  //.avoided  extreme  courses. 
A  zealous  Jesuit,  and  of  moderate  abilities,  he  yet  sus¬ 
tained  among  his  contemporaries  the  reputation  of  a 
man  of  mild,  simple,  honorable  character.  Madame  de 
Maintenou  could  never  forgive  him  the  little  zeal  with 
which  he  opposed  the  reasons  urged  against  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  her  marriage  with  the  king;  but  during  the 
34  years  that  lie  filled  his  office  of  confessor,  he  never 
lost  the  favor  of  the  king.  He  was  a  man  of  some  learn¬ 
ing,  and  fond  of  antiquarian  pursuits.  He  died  January 
20th,  1709.  Louis  XIV.  built  him  a  country-house  to 
the  E.  of  Paris,  the  large  garden  of  which  was,  in  1*04, 
converted  into  a  burial-place,  and  is  known  as  the  Pere- 
la-  Chaise. 

Lac  hilt  re,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Indre,  on  the  Indre, 
22  m.  S.E.  of  Chateauroux.  Mann/.  Leather,  serge,  and 
coarse  woollens  are  largely  fabricated.  Pop.  5,541. 

Lac  lie.  Lactic**,  n.  [From  Fr.  lache.  lax,  supine,  indo¬ 
lent.]  (Law)  Negligence;  laxity  of  performance;  re¬ 
missness  ;  non-observance  or  non-performance. 
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ral  stamens. — They  are  shrubby  plants,  with  singlealter¬ 
nate  stipule;  8-leaved  flowers  in  axillary  calkins.  They 
are  natives  of  woody  places  in  tropical  America.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  known  of  their  properties  and  uses. 

Lack,  v.  a.  [D.  leegen,  to  empty;  Dan.faAr;  Swed.,  Goth. 
lack,  fault,  defect]  To  want;  to  be  destitute  of;  to 
need  ;  not  to  have  or  possess  ;  as,  to  lack  courage. 

— v.  n.  To  be  iu  want.  —  To  be  wanting. 

“  That  which  was  lacking  on  your  part,  they  have  supplied." 

i  Cor.  xvi.  17. 

— n.  Want;  deficiency;  destitution;  need:  failure. 

“  They  have  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit." — Shaks. 

Lack,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Juniata  co. 

Lack-a-day',  interj.  [From  a-lack-a-day,  q.  v.]  Alas; — 
an  exclamation  denoting  sorrow  or  disappointment. 

Lackadai  sical.  Lackailai'sy,  a.  Finical;  af¬ 
fectedly  nice  or  fastidious ;  prudishly  sentimental ;  as,  a 
lackadaisical  young  lady. 

Luc'kawack.  in  N.  Y.,  a  P.-V.  of  Ulster  co. 

Lackawan  na,  in  Penn.,  a  river  rising  in  Susque¬ 
hanna  co.,  and  flowing  into  the  N.  Branch  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  River  in  Luzerne  co.  —  A  N.E.  co.  of  Penn., 
area  abt.  440  sq.  m.,  created  in  187*  from  a  part  of  Lu¬ 
zerne  co.  Pop.  est.  1878,  100,000;  assessment  value, 
$11,000,000.  Cap.  Scranton. — A  post-township  of  Lu¬ 
zerne  co. 

Lackawau'nock  IIountaiiiH,  in  Pennsylvania, 
a  mountainous  ridge,  abt.  30  m.  in  length,  extending 
N.E.  from  the  Susquehanna  River  along  the  N.W.  side 
of  the  Lackawanna  River;  average  height  abt.  800  ft. 

LackaWAX'eil,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  small  river,  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  Delaware  River  in  Pike  co. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Pike  co.,  abt.  121  m. 
N.W. of  New  York  city;  pop.  of  township  abt.  1,600. 

Lack'hraiii,  n.  One  who  is  deficient  in  brains;  one 
who  lacks  wit  or  intelligence. 

“  What  a  lackbrain  is  this  ?  Our  plot  is  as  good  a  plot  as  ever 
was  laid."  —  Shaks. 

Lacker,  n.  and  v.  See  Lacquer. 

Lackey,  Lacquey,  ( lak'e ,)  n;  pi.  Lackeys,  Lac¬ 
queys.  [Fr.  laquais ;  op.  laedyo;  It.  lacche  ;  Swed.  Goth. 
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lackers ,  from  lacka ,  to  run.]  A  footboy  or  footman  ;  a 
male  domestic  attendant. 

**  A  fellow-couusellor  'moug  hoys,  aud  grooms,  aud  lackey*.”  Shah* 

— A  sort  of  caterpillar. 

— v.  a.  To  attend  servilely,  or  as  a  lackey. 

“  A  thousand  liveried  augels  lackey  her."  —  Hilton. 

— v.  n.  To  actus  a  footman  or  footboy;  to  pay  servile 
attendance. 

'*  Our  Italian  translator  of  the  .12  no  is  is  a  foot-poet;  he  lackey* 
by  the  side  of  Virgil.'  —  Uryden. 

Lack  -linen,  a.  Wanting  shirts. 

Lack  - 1  list  re,  (- lus-ter ,)  u.  Deficient  in  lustre  or 
bright  ness  ;  as,  a  •*  lacl-lustre  eye.” —  Sha  s. 

Lack  -I  list  re,  n.  A  thing  without  brightness  or  lustre. 

La  C  lair,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  oi  De  Kalb  co.,  abt. 
70  m  W.S.W.  of  Chicago. 

Lac-lakc,  n  (Painting.)  A  pigment  prepared  from 
lac,  of  a  rich,  deep,  transparent  color,  less  brilliant  and 
more  durable  than  those  extracted  from  cochineal  and 
kermes,  but  inferior  iu  both  these  respects  to  the  color 
obtained  from  madder. 

La  ilcde,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Favette  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  406. 

La  C'lede,  in  Missouri,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  760 
sq  in.  Bivn's.  Gasconade,  Niangna,  and  Auglaize  rivers. 
Surface,  uneven  ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Leba¬ 
non. —  The  former  name  of  this  co.  was  Kinderhook. 
Pop.  (1870).  S,8t0. 

— A  post-village  of  Linn  co..  abt.  98  m.  E.  of  St.  Joseph  ; 
pop.  abt.  1,000. 

— A  village  of  St.  Louis  co  ,  abt  8  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis 

Lac  >f askinoii$£C.  (lak  mas-1.  *  e-nong-zhu ' .)  a  village 
of  Berthier  co.,  Lower  Canada,  abt.  06  m.  N  of  Mon¬ 
treal  :  p'p.  2,000. 

Lacollc,  (la-kolV.)  a  village  of  Huntingdon  co..  Lower 
Canada,  abt.  38  m.  S  E  of  Montreal. 

La 'coil,  in  Illinois,  a  city,  cap.  of  Marshall  co.,  on  the 
Illinois  River,  abt.  100  m.  N  of  Springfield ;  pop.  abt. 
2,900. 

La 'con,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Maries  co.,  abt. 
2*  in.  S.  by  E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

La  Con '(lain  i  lie,  Chari.es  M\riede,  a  French  travel¬ 
ler,  b.  in  Paiis,  1701.  Actuated  by  an  indefatigable  de¬ 
sire  for  knowledge,  he  travelled  over  almost  the  whole 
world,  and  studied  nearly  every  science.  In  1736  he  was 
selected,  with  Bouguer,  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  equa¬ 
tor,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  dimensions  and 
the  figure  of  the  earth.  In  this  expedition,  he  trav¬ 
elled  over  nearly  the  whole  of  South  America,  and  was 
absent  from  France  for  ten  years,  during  which  he  ex¬ 
perienced  the  utmost  fatigue  and  hardship.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  he  published  his  Travels  in  South  America ;  The  Fig¬ 
ure  of  the  Earth,  as  determined  by  the  Observations  of 
Messieurs  De  la  Omdamine  and  Bouguer.  lie  also  pro¬ 
duced  several  works  in  English  and  Spanish  :  contriln 
u ted  to  the  scientific  memoirs  of  Paris  and  Berlin  ;  and 
maintained  a  correspondence  upon  scientific  subjects 
with  distinguished  men  in  every  European  city.  He  was 
an  amiable,  learned,  and  witty  man;  and  while  bis 
celebrity  as  a  traveller  made  him  many  friends,  bis  re¬ 
fined  humor  was  usually  successful  in  warding  off  the 
attacks  of  his  enemies.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  the  Academic  Fraugaise,  and 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  I).  1774. 

Laco'nia.  (Anc.  Geog.)  The  country  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  or  Spartans.  See  Sparta. 

Laco'nia.  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Harrison  co., 
abt.  13  m.  S.  of  Corydon. 

Laco'nia.  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Belknap  co.,  abt.  13  m.  N.  of  Concord;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  2,200. 

Lacon'ic,  Lacon'ical,  a.  [Lat.  laconicus ;  Gv.la- 
konikos  ;  from  Laconia .]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the 
Lacones,  or  inhabitants  of  Lacedaemonia. —  Expressing 
much  in  few  words,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
Spartans;  brief;  terse:  concise;  sententious;  pointed; 
pithy  ;  as,  a  laconic  reply. 

— to.  Laconism;  a  terse,  sententious,  concise  method  of 
speaking.  —  A  pithy  phrase  or  sentence;  anything  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  terse  and  compact  style. 

Laconically,  adv.  Briefly;  concisely;  pithily;  in  a 
laconic  manner. 

Laconicism,  ( la-kdn'i-sizm,)n  Same  as  Laconism,  q.v. 

La  co  n  ics.  n.  sing.  (Lit.)  A  book  written  by  Pau- 
sanias,  treating  of  Lacedaemonia. 

Lacon'ictim,  n.  (Antiq.)  Among  the  ancients,  the 
semicircular  end  of  a  bath.  Also  a  circular  stove,  for 
the  purpose  of  heating  the  sudatories,  or  sweating- 
rooms,  of  a  bath.  The  use  of  the  dry  bath  is  said  to 
have  been  prevalent  among  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Lac  onism.  n.  (Lit.)  A  short,  pithy,  and  pointed 
saying,  for  which  the  ancient  Lacedaemonians  were  re¬ 
markable;  whence  the  name,  from  Laconia.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  ancient  laconisms  was  that 
of  the  Spartan  mother  to  her  son,  on  presenting  him 
with  his  shield  —  “  With  it,  or  on  it,”  — either  bring  it 
hack,  or  be  carried  back  upon  it. 

Lac  onize,  v.n.  To  copy  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
Spartans ;  —  hence,  to  speak  in  a  pointed,  terse,  concise 
style. 

Lacordaire.  Jean  Baptiste  Henri,  (Father  Lacor- 
daire,)  ( la'kar-dair ,)  a  distinguished  French  preacher, 
B.  at  Recey-sur-Ource,  dep.  Cote-dOr,  1802.  He  studied 
at  Dijon,  and  became  an  advocate,  settling  at  Paris  in 
1821.  He  was  at  that  time  a  believer  in  Voltaire,  but 
neither  the  profession  of  the  law  nor  the  negations  of 
Voltairism  could  satisfy  his  ardent  passionate  nature, 
and  he  soon  renounced  both,  began  to  study  theology  at 
the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  was  ordained  priest  in 
1827.  He  attributed  his  conversion  to  the  influence  of 
his  friend  Lamennais,  which  gave  rise  to  the  saying  that 
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he  was  one  of  the  finest  works  of  Lamennais.  After 
holding  the  office  of  almoner  to  the  college  of  Henri 
IV.,  he  became  joint  editor,  with  M.  de  Montalembert 
and  Lamennais,  of  a  new  journal  entitled  “  L’ Avenir,” 
organ  of  the  curiou.dy  combined  opposites,  —  ultramon- 
tanism  and  extreme  liberalism.  **  L’ Avenir  ”  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  1830,  and  in  1832  the  pope,  Gregory  XVI., 
published  an  encyclical  condemning  it.  The  editors 
submitted  and  discontinued  the  publication,  Lacordaire 
having  gone  several  times  to  Rome  to  defend  his  opin¬ 
ions.  His  association  with  Lamennais  ceased  from  that 
time.  Lacordaire  soon  after  began  to  distinguish  him¬ 
self  as  a  preacher,  and  the  pulpit  of  Notre- Dame  was 
opened  to  him.  In  1839  he  entered  the  Dominican  order 
at  Rome,  ambitious  of  foi  tiding  or  reviving  a  monastic 
order:  and  immense  excitement  was  prod  need  by  his 
reappearance  at  Notre-Dame  in  1841,  in  the  white  dress 
of  his  order,  and  with  the  shaven  head.  His  discourses 
were  rather  historical  and  political  than  theological, and 
his  eloquence  attracted  and  charmed  crowds  at  Paris, 
Lyons,  Bordeaux,  and  other  great  towns,  where  he  was 
called  to  preach.  He  was  chosen  member  of  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  of  March,  1848,  and  appeared  there 
in  his  Dominican  habit,  but  he  soon  retired.  He  preached 
his  last  great  sermon  in  Paris,  in  1*53.  and  was  soon  ! 
after  appointed  director  of  the  college  of  Sorreze.  His  ! 
reception  at  the  French  Academy  took  place  in  1860.  He ! 
was  introduced  by  M.  Guizot,  and  the  ceremony  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention  as  a  political  demonstration. 
The  writings  of  Father  Lacordaire  consist  chiefly  of  a 
Vie  d*  Saint  Dominique ,  and  his  numerous  Conferences 
and  filoges  Funebres.  D.  at  Sorr&ze,  22d  November, 
1861.  Memoirs  of  the  Abb6  Lacordaire  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  Count  de  Montalembert. 

Lacquer,  Lacker,  (IcJder,)  it.  [Fr.  laque ,  a  kind  of 
rose  or  ruby  color,  a  red-colored  resin,  lar.J  A  varnish, 
consisting  of  a  solution  of  shell-lac  in  alcohol. 

— r.  a.  To  varnish  or  smear  over  with  lacquer,  for  the 
purpose  of  heightening  color,  or  preserving  from  tar¬ 
nish  or  decay. 

Lac'q tiering*,  Lack'ering-,  n.  Act  or  process  of 
applying  lacquer.  —  The  coating  of  lacquer  or  varnish 
smeared  over  a  thing.  See  Japanning. 

Lacquey.  ( l-dk'e ,)  ?*.  and  n.  See  Lackey. 

Lac-q tii- Parle,  (lak'kee-parl,)  in  Minnesota,  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Minnesota  River,  between  Lac-qui-Parle 
and  Redwood  cos.,  abt.  140  m.  \V.  of  St.  Paul. 

— A  VV.  by  S.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  1,200  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Minnesota,  Chippewa,  and  Pomme  de  Terre  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face.  finely  diversified;  soil ,  very  fertile.  .M//). abt.  150. 

—A  village  of  Lac-qui-Parle  co.,  on  a  lake  of  the  same 
name,  abt  140  m.  W.  of  St.  Paul. 

Lacrimo'so,  a.  [It.J  ( Mus .)  As  if  weeping;  —  in¬ 
dicating  a  plaintive  movement. 

La  C'rcs'cent,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Houston  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  abt.  2  m. 
above  La  Crosse;  pop.  of  township  abt.  650. 

La  Croix,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Emmett  co.,  on 
Lake  Michigan;  pop.  about  700. 

La  Cross,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Laporteco.,  abt. 
55  in.  E.  of  Chicago. 

La  Crosse,  n.  (Games.)  In  Canada,  a  game  played 
with  a  hall  and  racket. 

La  Crosse,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Hancock  co. 

La  Crosse,  in  Wisconsin,  a  small  river  flowing  into 
the  Mississippi  River  from  La  Crosse  co. 

— A  S.W.  co.  adjoining  Minnesota;  area,  abt.  470  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Mississippi,  La  Crosse,  and  Black  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  generally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  La  Crosse.  Fop. 
(1870),  20,295. 

— A  thriving  city.  cap.  of  La  Crosse  co.,  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  abt.  125  m.  N.W.  of  Madison  It  contains  many 
fine  public  and  private  edifices,  and  numerous  manu¬ 
factories.  AU.S.  land-office  is  here  located.  Pop.  1879, 
about  15,000. 

Lars  (I’Amoiir,  n.  (Her.)  A  cord  of  running  knots 
used  as  an  external  decoration  to  surround  the  arms  of 
widows  and  unmarried  women;  the  cordelier,  which 
differs  but  slightly  from  it,  being  used  similarly  with 
the  shields  of  married  women. 

Lactase,  {lak'tai,)  n.  [Fr.  litage,  from  Lat.  lac ,  lactis , 
milk  ]  Milk,  anil  the  lacteal  products  thereof. 

Lactan'tiu*,  Lucius  C<elius,  or  Cieciliancs  Firmi- 
anus,  an  eminent  father  of  the  Church,  was  by  some 
esteemed  an  African,  and  by  others  a  native  of  Fremo, 
in  Ancona.  Hestudied  rhetoric  under  Arnobins,and  by 
his  Symposium  he  obtained  such  renown,  that  Diocle¬ 
tian  appointed  him  to  teach  rhetoric  in  Nicomedia.  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  Crispus,  theson  of 
Constantine,  who  dying  not  long  after,  L.  was  neg¬ 
lected.  He  wrote  many  works  in  vindication  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  from  the  style  of  which  he  has  been  honored 
with  the  name  of  the  “  Christian  Cicero.”  1 1  is  principal 
work  is  the  Institutiones  Divintc,  in  7  books.  D.  about 
325. 

Lactarene',  n.  A  preparation  of  curded  milk,  used 
in  calico-printing. 

Lac'tary,  n.  A  dairy-house. 

Lac'tate,  n.  [From  Lat.  lactare,  to  suckle.]  ( Chem .)  A 
salt  formed  of  lactic  acid  and  a  base. 

Lactation,  (-la’ shun,)  n.  The  act  of  giving  suck;  also, 
the  time  of  suckling. 

Lac'teal,  Lac'teous,  Lac'tean,  a  [From  Lat. 
lac ,  lactis  =  Gr.  gala,  galaktos,  milk ;  probably  allied  to 
Ar.  halib,  Heb.  halab.  milk.  The  go*  in  Gr.  gala,  is  from 
Sansk.  go,  an  ox  or  cow.]  Belonging  to,  or  partaking  of, 
the  properties  of  milk:  milky. 

( Anat .)  Conveying  chyle:  as,  a  lacteal  vessel. 

— n.  (Anaf.)  The  name  given  to  certain  vessels  of  the 
human  body,  on  account  of  their  containing  a  milk-like 
fluid,  the  chyle.  They  serve  to  convey  the  chyle,  or 


nutritions  part  of  the  food,  from  the  intestines  to  the 
thoracic  duct.  They  are  very  tender  and  transparent 
vessels,  and  are  furnished  with  an  iufinite  number  of 
valves.  They  have  their  origin  in  the  internal  vellous 
coat  of  the  small  intestines,  perforate  the  other  coats, 
and  then  proceed  through  numberless  converging 
branches,  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  to  the 
thoracic  duct,  the  main  branch  of  the  absorbent  system, 
which,  at  the  part  where  the  chief  lacteal  branches  join 
it,  is  dilated  into  what  is  called  the  receptaculum  Cht/li. 
In  their  passage  through  the  mesentery,  the  lacte- 
als  traverse  numerous  mesenteric  absorbent  glands, 
where  they  communicate  with  veins,  and  the  fluid  con¬ 
tained  in  them  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  blood, 
from  which  it  acquires  coloring-matter  and  fibrin.  —  See 
Digestion. 

Lae  teally,  adv.  Milkily;  in  the  manner  of  milk. 

Lae'tean,  a.  See  Lacteal. 

Lac'teous,  a.  Of  a  white  less  intense  than  niveous; 
the  color  of  chalk. 

Lae'teonsly,  adv.  In  a  lacteous  manner. 

Laetes'eenee,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  la ctescens —  lactesco, 
to  turn  to  milk.]  Milkiness,  or  milky  color.  —  Ten¬ 
dency  to  milk. 

Laetes'cent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lactescens.]  Producing 
milk,  or  a  white  juice;  as,  a  lactescent  plant. —  Supply¬ 
ing  a  viscid,  colored  juice. 

(Rot.  and  Zool.)  Producing  or  abounding  with  milk 
or  white  juice. 

Lac'tic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  An  acid  produced  by  nat¬ 
ural  or  artificial  fermentation  from  milk  and  other  ani¬ 
mal  matters  containing  lactose,  or  sugar  of  milk.  Starch, 
cane-sugar,  dextrin,  and  gum,  also  pass  into  lactic  acid 
under  certain  circumstances.  Thus,  it  is  formed  in 
sauer-kraut ,  in  malt  vinegar,  and  during  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  wheaten  starch.  It  is  easily  made  by  dissolving 
8  parts  of  cane-sugar  in  50  of  water;  to  this  solution 
are  added  one  part  of  casein,  or  pure  cheese,  and  three 
parts  of- chalk.  The  mixture  is  set  aside  in  a  warm 
place  for  two  or  three  weeks,  during  wh'ch  time  the 
mass  becomes  gradually  filled  with  crystals  of  lactate 
of  lime.  These  crystals  are  purified  by  recrystalliza- 
tion,  and  treated  with  their  exact  equivalent  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  The  residue  is  digested  in  alcohol,  which 
dissolves  the  lactic  acid  and  leaves  the  sulphate  of  lime. 
The  lactic  acid  is  obtained  from  the  solution  by  evapo¬ 
rating  the  alcohol.  In  its  pure  state  it  forms  a  trans¬ 
parent,  inodorous,  uncrystal lizable,  syrupy  liquid,  with 
a  sharp  acid  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  may  be  distilled  unchanged  if  air  be  excluded. 
Exposed  to  a  heat  of  266°  it  loses  water,  and  is  converted 
into  a  yellow,  bitter,  fusible  substance,  nearly  insolu¬ 
ble  in  water.  Heated  to  500°  Fahr.  it  changes  to  a  vola¬ 
tile  acid,  the  citraconic.  and  lactide  distils  over.  Lactide 
dissolves  in  alcohol,  crystallizing  from  it  in  brilliant 
rhombic  prisms.  At  255°  it  fuses,  and  may  be  sublimed 
unchanged.  Dissolved  in  water  it  assumes  four  equiva¬ 
lents  of  that  substance,  and  becomes  converted  into 
hydrated  lactic  acid.  Lactide  absorbs  ammonia  with 
great  greediness,  forming  lactamide.  The  lactates  are 
mostly  soluble  in  water;  a  few  of  them  may  be  crys¬ 
tallized.  Lactic  acid  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
gastric  juice,  the  perspiration,  and,  in  cases  of  diabetes, 
of  the  saliva  and  the  urine.  Firm.  2II01,C12H10Oio. 

lactiferous,  a.  [Lat.  lac,  lac/is,  and  ferre ,  to  bear] 
Yielding  or  conveying  milk  or  white  juice;  as,  a  lactij- 
erous  duct. 

— Producing  a  viscid,  colored  juice,  as  certain  plants. 

Lactific.  Laetifical,  a.  [Lat  .lac, lactis,  and  fa- 
cere,  to  make.]  Breeding  inilk. 

Lac  tiluge.  (fuj,)  n.  [Lat.  lac,  lactis ,  and  fugare,  to 
drive  out.]  (Med.)  A  medicine  which  dispels  milk. 

Lac'tin,  Lactose,  «.  [Fr.]  (Chem.)  Sugar  of  inilk. 
See  Sugar. 

I  Lactoin'eter,  Galactometer,  n.  [Lat.  lac,  lactis,  and 
Gr.  metron ,  measure.]  ( Chem .)  An  instrument  used 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  cream 
contained  in  the  milk  of  any  particular  cow,  or  of  the 
general  produce  of  a  dairy.  It  is  generally  in  the  form 
of  a  glass  tube  set  perpendicularly  in  a  stand.  The 
tube  is  about  a  foot  high  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
with  a  graduated  scale  marked  on  the  outside.  Milk 
fresh  from  the  cow  is  poured  into  it,  and  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  in  it  till  the  cream  separates  and  floats  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  when,  by  observing  the  marks  on  the  scale,  the 
proportions  of  milk  and  cream  can  easily  be  ascertained. 

Lac  tone,  n.  (Chem.)  A  volatile  liquid,  with  a  strong 
pungent  odor,  boiling  at  about  198°  F.,  found  among  the 
products  of  distillations  of  sugar  of  milk. 

Lac'toscope,  n.  [Lat.  lactis ,  and  Gr. skopein,  to  view.] 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  opacity  of  milk,  and 
thus  estimating  the  richness  of  the  fluid  in  cream  ;  a 
kind  of  eye-glass. 

Lactiica'rimn.  n.  The  Lettuce-opium.  See  Lactuca. 

Lactu'ca,  n.  [Lat.  lac,  milk;  from  its  milky  juice.] 
(Hot.)  The  Lettuce,  a  gen.  of  the  ord.  Asteracra.  The 
species  L.  sativa  is  the  common  or  garden  lettuce,  so 
largely  cultivated  as  a  salad.  L.  xdrosa  is  the  wild  or 
strong-scented  lettuce.  If  the  stem  of  the  common  let¬ 
tuce.  when  it  is  coming  into  flower,  he  wounded  with  a 
knife,  a  milky  juice  exudes,  which  dries  in  the  open  air 
into  a  friable  mass  of  a  brown  color.  This  inspissated 
juice  is  called  lactueamum,  or  lettuce-opium,  and  is  some¬ 
times  employed  in  medicine  for  its  narcotic  properties. 
L.virosa  yields  the  best  and  the  largest  quantity  of  lac- 
tiicarium.  Professor  Johnston  says.  —  “The  lactuca- 
rium  is  one  of  those  narcotics  in  which  many  of  us  un¬ 
consciously  indulge.  The  eater  of  green  lettuce  as  a 
salad  takes  a  portion  of  it  in  the  juice  of  the  leaves  he 
swallows;  and  many,  after  this  is  pointed  out  to  them, 
will  discover  that  their  heads  are  not  unaffected  after 
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indulging  copiously  in  a  lettuce  salad.  Eaten  at  night, 
the  lettuce  causes  sleep;  eaten  during  the  day,  it 
soothes  and  calms,  and  allays  the  tendency  to  nervous 
irritability.  And  yet  the  lover  of  lettuce  would  prob¬ 
ably  take  it  very  much  amiss  if  he  were  told  that  he 
ate  bis  green  leaves,  partly ,  at  least,  lor  the  same  reason 
as  the  Turk  or  Chinaman  takes  his  whiff  from  the  tiny 
opium  pipe.” 

Lad  ueie  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  A  peculiar  acid,  discovered 
by  Pfaff  in  the  juice  of  Lactuca  virosu.  It  bears  some 
resemblance  to  oxalic  acid,  but  differs  from  it  in  giving 
a  green  precipitate  with  the  protosalts  of  iron,  and  u 
brown  precipitate  with  sulphate  of  copper. 

Lacu  na,  n.:  pi.  Lacing  [Lat.,  a  pit,  or  anything  con¬ 
cave;  Gr.  lakkos ,  a  tank.]  A  small  gap,  pit,  or  hiatus; 
a  concave  depression. 

(Aruit.)  A  small  cavity  in  a  mucous  membrane;  — 
sometimes  used  tor  cryptse. 

(Rot.)  A  term  applied  in  describing  lichens,  to  denote 
one  of  the  small  hollows  or  pits  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  thallus. — Also  a  name  given  occasionally  to  the 
internal  organ,  commonly  called  an  air-cell,  lying  in  the 
midst  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  plants. 

Lacn  mil.  Lacu  nar,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  charac¬ 
terized  by,  lacuna?. 

Lacu  nar,  n.  (Arch.)  A  panel  or  coffer  in  the  ceiling 
of  an  apartment,  and  sometimes  employed  in  the  soffits 
of  the  corona  of  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite 
orders. 

Lacu'nose,  Lacu'nous,  a.  [Lat.  lacunosus.]  (Rot.) 
Presenting  a  pitted  surface;  comprising  cavities;  as,  a 
lacunose  leaf. 

LaciiK  tral,  Laeus  trine,  a.  [From  Lat.  lacus , 

lake.]  Belonging  to  lakes  or  swamps.  See  Lake  Dwei.l- 

La'cy,  in  Illinois ,  a  vill.  of  De  Kalb  co.  [ings,  p.  1547. 

Lad,  n.  [  W.  llauni,  probably  from  A.  S.  lad,  to  be  boyish, 
to  speak  or  act  as  a  boy  ;  Ar  walad,  a  youth.  Akin  to 
A.  S  leod,  a  countryman  ]  A  stripling;  a  young  man, 
or  boy;  a  growing  youth;  —  opposed  to  lass. 

“  A  Corinthian,  a  lad  of  mettle,  a  'ood  boy."  —  Shaks. 

Ladakh',  or  Middle  Thibet,  aconntry  of  Cen,ral 
Asia,  bounded  N.  by  Chinese  Turkestan.  E.  l»y  Gr.  Thibet, 
S.  Cashmere.  W.  by  Little  Thibet:  Lat  between 32° and 
360N.,Lon.76°and79°E.  ^f?«a,30,0U0sq.m.  The  country 
lies  chiefly  within  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Indus,  being 
little  better  than  a  mass  of  mountains  with  narrow 
valleys  between  them.  Notwithstanding  its  great  ele¬ 
vation.  which  is  equally  unfavorable  to  soil  and  climate, 
the  temperature  is  sometimes  singularly  high  —  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  attributed  partly  to  the  tenuity  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  partly  to  the  absence  of  moisture.  Pretty 
good  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  buckwheat  are  raised  ; 
while  the  mineral  products  are  sulphur,  iron,  lead,  cop¬ 
per,  and  gold.  The  transit-trade  is  extensive,  being 
carried  on  mostly  by  mules  and  sheep.  The  inhabitants 
ure  very  peaceful  and  industrious;  they  are  excellent 
farmers,  and  their  woollen  manufactures  are  said  to 
be  important.  The  women  are  fresh  and  lair,  but  rather 
lax  in  their  morals;  among  the  lower  classes,  poly¬ 
andry  is  common.  The  pop. is  Mongolian,  the  language 
Thibetan,  and  the  religion  Lnmaism.  Cap.  Leh.  L.  was 
conquered  in  1835  by  Gliolab  Singh,  the  ruler  of  Cash- 
mere.  Pop.  about  150,000. 

Lad'anum,  Lab'dantim,  n.  [Gr .  lad  anon.]  (Rot.) 

See  ClST.4CE.3i. 

Lad'der,  n.  [A.  S.  bladder ;  Du.  ladder;  Ger.  leiter.] 
That  which  leads  or  conducts  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
situation;  hence,  specifically,  a  frame  of  wood,  or  iron, 
consisting  of  two  sid^-pieces,  connected  by  rungs,  and 
thus  forming  6teps  by  which  persons  may  ascend  a 
building,  &c.  —  That  by  which  a  person  ascends  or 
rises ;  —  hence,  means  of  advancing  in  rank  or  position; 
gradual  rise;  elevation. 

“  Lowliness  is  young  Ambition’s  ladder.”  —  Shaks. 

Accommodation-ladder.  (Naut.)  A  wooden  staircase 
by  which  persons  reach  the  gangway  in  a  ship's  side. 

Side-ladder ;  Stern-ladder.  A  rope-ladder  attached  to 
the  side  or  stern  of  a  vessel. — Ladder-work,  mechanical 
labor  in  which  the  use  of  a  ladder  is  necessary,  as  in 
house  paintiug. 

Laddie,  n.  In  Scotland  a  lad;  a  youth;  as,  a  Highland 

laddie. 

Lade,  v.  a.  (imp.  l\dfd  ; pp.  laded,  laden.)  [A.S.  ladan, 
to  load  ;  Ger.  laden.  See  Load  ]  To  load;  to  place  on 
or  in,  as  a  freight  or  burden  ;  —  generally  preceding  the 
direct  object  which  receives  the  load. 

“  The  heavy  laden  vessels  put  to  sea."  —  Dryden. 

— To  dip  ;  to  throw  in  or  out,  as  a  fluid,  with  a  dipper  or 
ladle;  as,  to  lade  water  out  of  a  bucket. 

— v.  n.  To  take  in  water  through  a  leak  or  leaks,  as  a 
ship. 

Lade,  n.  The  embouchure  or  mouth  of  a  river. 

— A  passage  for  water. 

Laded,  Lad (pp.  of  Lade,  q.  v.)  Loaded ;  charged 
with  a  burden  or  freight. 

— a.  Oppressed;  burdened;  as.  a  laden  camel. 

La'diesbtirg'.  in  Maryland ,  a  post-village  of  Frederick 
co  .  abt.  80  m.  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

I,a'd ies*-t races,  n.  ( Bnt .)  See  Spiranthes. 

La<li'g;a.  in  Alabama,  a  post- village  of  Calhoun  co.,  abt. 
140  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Montgomery. 

Lad'iii";,  n.  That  which  constitutes  a  load,  freight,  or 
cargo:  burden ;  as.  the  lading  of  a  ship. 

Lad  ins;.  (Hill  of.)  See  Bill  of  Lvding. 

Ladisla*.  or  Ladislau**  I.,  king  of  Hungary,  b. 
10*1,  succeeded  1079.  d.  1095,  and  was  canonized  for  his 
piety  by  Celestin  III.,  1198.  —  Ladislas  Uncalled  the 
Infant,  succeeded  and  D.  the  same  year,  1200. —  Ladislas 
III.  succeeded  1272,  assassinated,  after  a  life  of  de- 
bauchery  and  a  disgraceful  reign,  1290.  —  Ladislas  IV., 
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the  same  as  Uladislas  Y.,  king  of  Poland,  succeeded  his| 
father  in  the  latter  dignity,  1435, and  w««  elected  by  the 
Hungarians,  1440.  killed  in  battle  by  the  Sultan  Aniu- 
rath,  1444.  —  Ladisj.as  V.  succeeded  in  the  fifth  year  of 
his  age.  1444.  and  d.  suddenly  1458.  —  Ladislas  VI.,  son 
of  Casimir  IV.,  king  of  Poland,  and  called,  according  to 
the  Polish  form  of  his  name.  Uladislas  II.,  became  kiug 
of  Bohemia  1471,  and  king  of  Hungary  1400,  I).  1510. 

Luriislas.  Laditilaus.  <»r  Lancelot,  king  of  Na¬ 
ples,  called  the  Liberal  and  Victorious,  b.  137 6. succeeded 
his  father,  Charles  Burns,  iu  1386.  He  was  previously 
count  of  Provence  and  king  of  Hungary.  He  obtained! 
the  latter  crown  in  1403,  during  the  imprisonment  of  j 
Sigismtind,  who  compelled  him  to  return  to  Italy.  On 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  opposed  by  Louis  II., 
duke  of  Anjou,  which  occasioned  some  bloody  wars 
Pope  John  XX 111.  at  fir>t  espoused  the  cause  of  Louis, 
but  afterwards  took  the  part  of  Ladislans,  who,  however, 
marched  against  Rome,  and  having  taken  it.  turned  liis 
anus  on  the  Florentines,  whom  he  compelled  to  sue  for 
peace,  in  1413.  D.  at  Naples,  it  is  suspected  of  poison, 
1414. 


Lailisla*.  I’ lad  is  las,  or  Vladislas,  kings  of  Po¬ 
land.  See  U i.ADlSL  \S. 

Lad  kin,  n.  A  little  lad  ;  a  boy.  (a.) 

La  die,  n  [A.  S.  hltedle,  from  hladan,  to  lade.]  A  uten¬ 
sil  somewhat  like  a  dish,  with  a  long  handle,  used  for 
lading,  throwing,  or  dipping  out  liquor  from  a  vessel ; 
as,  a  soup  -  ladle.  —  The  float  of  a  mill-wheel;  a  ladle- ' 
board. 

(Gun.)  An  instrument  by  which  the  charge  of  a 
heavy  gun  is  drawn  out. 

[M'.tall )  A  vessel  in  which  molten  metal  is  carried 
from  the  furnace  to  the  mould. 

— v.  a.  To  use  a  ladle  for  dipping  or  serving  out;  as,  to 
ladle  out  molten  metal,  or  soup. 

La  file-board,  n.  The  float  of  a  mill-wheel  :  a  ladle 

Lacllet'ul.  n.;  pi.  Ladlefuls.  The  quantity  which 
a  ladle  contains. 

Lado  ga,  or  Lados'ka.  a  lake  in  the  N.  of  European 
Russia,  lying  lietween  the  Baltic  and  Lake  Onega,  and 
inclosed  by  govts.  St.  Petersburg.  Viburg,  and  Olouetz  ; 
Lat.  between  59°  8P  and  61°  46'  N.,  Lon.  30°  and  33°  E 
Ext.  130  m.  long  and  75  broad  ;  depth,  from  12  to  1,000 
feet.  Forty  rivers  flow  into  it,  and  its  surplus  waters 
are  discharged  by  the  Neva  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
The  shores  are  low,  and  it  contains  several  islands. 

Ladoga,  in  Indiana ,  a  poet-village  of  Montgomery  co., 
abt.  11  m.  S.S.E.  of  Crawfordsville. 

Lado  ga,  in  Wisconsin,  a  P.  0.  of  Fond  du  Lac  co. 

Ladroiae',  n.  [Sp. ;  from  Lat.  latm%  a  robber.]  A  pi¬ 
rate  :  a  robber  :  —  heuce,  by  analogy,  a  scamp ;  a  loafer  : 
a  rogue ;  a  rascal. 

Lad  rones,  or  M  \rhx\  Islands,  (la-drones'.)  a  group 
of  islands  belonging  to  Spain,  in  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean, 
stretching  45  m.  from  N.  to  S.;  Lat.  bet.  13° and  21°  N., 
Lon.  141°  and  146°  E.  They  consist  of  20  islands,  of 
which  5  are  inhabited.  Soil ,  deusely  wooded  and  fer¬ 
tile.  Climate ,  temperate.  The  principal  islands  are. 
Guguan,  Rota,  and  Linian.  l*op.  11,000.  Discovered  by 
Magellan  in  1521,  and  called  Ladrones ,  from  the  extraor 
dinary  thievish  propensities  exhibited  by  the  original 
inhabitants.  They  received  the  name  of  Mariana 
Islawls  from  the  Jesuits,  who  settled  here  in  1667. 

Latlroues',  3  small  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the 
coast  of  Veragua.  8  m.  S.E.  of  Cape  Boruca;  Lat.  8°  20' 
N..  Lon.  83°  16'  VV. 


Ladrones  Isles,  ( la-dronz ',)  a  cluster  of  small  islands 
otf  the  S.  extremity  of  China,  opposite  the  entrance  of 
the  Canton  River.  20  m.  S.E.  from  Macao;  Lat  21°  52' 
N.,  Lon.  113°  44' E. 

La  dy,  n. ;  pi.  Lvdies.  [Goth,  hlaif,  loaf,  and  dian,  to 
serve  or  distribute,  —  from  the  practice  of  the  wives  of 
the  rich  distributing  bread  to  the  poor  or  to  their  do¬ 
mestics.  Tooke  derives  it  from  hlifian ,  to  lift,  i.  e.,  one 
raised  to  the  rank  of  her  husband.]  (Eng.  Her.)  A 
title  of  honor,  the  correlative  of  lord.  It  belongs,  of 
right  to  the  daughters  of  all  peers  above  the  rank  of 
viscount,  and  is  extended  by  courtesy  to  the  wives  of 
baronets  and  knights.  In  common  usage,  the  term  is. 
employed  in  speaking  of  the  women  of  the  upper  classes 
generally,  —  then  correlative  to  gentleman. 

— A  wife  or  spouse. 

“  I  your  lady.  Sir  John  ?  alas,  I  should  be  a  pitifuliarfy.  —Shaks. 

Our  Lady ,  the  Madonna;  the  Virgin  Mary. 

La'dy-bird.  Ludy-bug,  Lady-fly,  Barnabee,  Ac.,  n. 

See  Coccinell.a. 

La'dy-ehapel.w.  A  chapel  dedicated  to  theA  irginMary. 

La'd*v-('Oiirt,n.  The  court  holden  byaladyof  the  manor. 

La  dy-day.  n.  The  day  of  the  Annunciation,  q.  v. 

La'dy-fly,  n.  Same  as  Lady-bird.  See  Coccinklla. 

Lady-killer,  n.  A  male  flirt;  a  man  who  is  success¬ 
ful  with  the  fair  sex  :  — and,  in  a  had  sense,  a  libertine; 
as.  he  is  a  professed  lady-killer.  (Cant.) 

La  d yk in,  n.  A  little  lady.  <R.) 

La'dy-I  ike,  a.  Having  the  manner  of  a  gentlewoman  ; 
genteel ;  well-bred;  as,  an  exceedingly  lady-like  woman. 

—Soft;  tender;  delicate. 

“  Her  tender  constitution  did  declare 

Too  lady  like  a  long  fatigue  to  bear.” — Drydetu 

La  dy-love,  n.  A  sweetheart ;  a  mistress ;  a  betrothed 
woman  ;  a  fiancee. 

“  I  sing  the  praises  of  my  lady-love.”  — Lord  Dorset. 

La'dv's-liedslraw.  »■  ( Bot .)  See  Phansacf.om. 

I.i* '«l.V’s-l>« AVer,  or  Virgin's  Bower,  n.  (Bot.)  See 
Clematis. 

I,I*  <1  y's-roinh,  «.  (Bnt.)  See  Scandix. 

La’ilV's-enshion,  ».  (Bot.)  See  Saxifraga. 

I  a'dv’s-finsrer,  n.  A  variety  of  potato. 

(Confectionery.)  A  kind  of  small  sweet  cake,  about 
the  length  of  a  lady’s  finger. 


(Zool.)  One  of  the  hranchia*  of  a  lobster. 

La'riy*s-tiair.  w.  (Bot.)  See  Briza. 

Ladyship,  n.  The  rank  or  social  position  of  a  lady; 
—  used  in  a  titular  sense. 

“  Madam,  be  seuds  your  ladyship  this  ring."  —Shaks. 

Laily’s-maiille,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of, 
Alchemilla ,  a  genus  of  aipiue  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Sanguisorbaces . 

La  tly's-seal,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Tannus. 
La'dy's-slipper,  u.  (Bot.)  See  Cypripedium. 

La'dyVHinock,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Card  amine. 
La'dyVt races.  Lady ’s-tresses,  n.  (Bot.)  See 
Spihantiies. 

LiP'kcn,  in  Belgium,  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Bel¬ 
gium  situated  in  the  suburb  of  Brussels,  was  erected  in 
1782.  Leopold  1.  died  here  Dec.  1U,  and  was  buried  here 
Doc.  16,  1865. 

La  i  i a  n  iis,  a  Roman  emperor,  proclaimed  and  killed 

A.  D.  266. 

Lse'lius,  Caius.  a  Roman  commander,  companion-in- 
arms  of  Scipio  African  us,  consul  b.  c.  190. —  II  is  son.  of 
the  same  name,  surnamed  “The  Wisb,”  distinguished 
as  an  orator  and  man  of  letters,  was  consul  B.  c.  140. 

Lsemodip  oda.  n.  pi.  [Gr.  laimos,  throat,  pous,  a 
foot.]  (Zool.)  In  the  classification  of  Latreille. ,  au  order 
of  Crustaceans  placed  between  the  Amphipnda  and  the 
Isopoda. — In  this  work  the  L.  are  included  iu  the  Am- 
PHIPODA,  q.  V. 

Laennec,  R£n£  Th£ophile  Hyacinthe.  (I an' nek,)  a 
French  anatomist  and  pathologist,  b  atQuimper,  1781, 
inventor  of  the  stethoscope  and  of  the  art  of  "mediate 
auscultation,”  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
in  1814.  His  literary  acquirements  were  extensive,  and 
he  rapidly  grew  into  fame  as  a  lecturer  and  writer  on 
medicine.  In  1816  he  became  chief  physician  at  the 
Hbpital  Necker,  and  soon  afterwards  made  known  his 
important  discover}’ in  his  Treatise  on  Mediate  Auscul¬ 
tation.  His  health,  which  had  been  always  delicate,  now 
grew  so  infirm  that  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his 
large  private  practice  and  bis  official  appointments,  to 
repair  into  Brittany.  In  1821  he  returned,  witli  re¬ 
stored  health,  to  Paris,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
medicine  iu  the  College  of  France.  Five  years  later  his 
health  again  gave  way;  and  it  was  found,  by  means  of 
the  system  he  had  himself  invented,  that  he  was  at¬ 
tacked  with  consumption.  He  retired  to  Brittany,  and 
there  d.  in  1827.  Ilis  great  invention  of  the  stetho¬ 
scope,  as  well  as  his  valuable  works,  elucidated  the 
pathology  of  diseases  of  the  chest,  which  till  his  time 
had  been  involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity.  His  most 
invaluable  work,  the  Mediate  Auscultation,  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Forbes.  Besides  this,  lie 
also  produced  a  number  of  excellent  treatises  on  medi¬ 
cine,  and  was  altogether,  in  his  time,  one  of  the  greatest 
advancers  of  medical  science. 

I*aer'tes,  according  to  Homer,  a  king  of  Ithaca,  and  the 
supposed  father  of  Ulysses,  whose  real  progenitor  was 
Sisyphus.  L.,  however,  resigned  his  crown  to  Ulysses 
when  old  enough  to  bear  the  responsibilities  of  office, 
and,  retiring  to  a  farm,  enjoyed  himself  in  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  a  rural  life.  After  the  absence  of  his  son 
for  ten  years  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  ten  more  ex¬ 
pended  in  his  return  journey,  Ulysses  found  his  old  and 
infirm  father  still  employed  in  his  fields  and  garden  ; 
and,  having  cautiously  made  himself  known  to  the  old 
king,  they  repaired  together  to  the  palace  of  the  faithful 
Penelope,  where,  expelling  the  host  of  visitors,  they  dis¬ 
covered  themselves  to  the  delighted  queen.  L.  iu  his 
youth  had  been  one  of  the  Argonauts. 

Lietartf  Sunday.  (Eccl.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  fourth  Sunday  iu  Lent,  called  also  Mid-Lent. 
It  is  so  named  from  the  first  word  of  the  Introit  of  the 
mass,  which  is  from  Isaiah  Ixvi.  10.  From  this  name 
the  characteristic  of  the  services  of  the  day  is  joyous- 
ness,  and  the  music  of  the  organ,  which  throughout  the 
rest  of  Lent  is  suspended,  is  on  this  day  resumed. 

Lsevinus.  Marcus  Valerius,  a  naval  commander  of 
Rome,  opposed  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  whom  he  defeated 

B.  c.  214;  consul  210:  D.  205. 

Lievoraccm'ic  Acid.  L.cvotartaric  Acid. n.(CVm.) 
Racemic  acid  is  a  compound  of  two  acids  of  the  same 
composition,  hut  having  opposite  effects  on  a  ray  of 
polarized  light.  One  of  these  acids  twists  tile  ray  to  the 
right,  and  is  hence  called  dextrnracemic  acid ;  the  ordi¬ 
nary  tartaric  acid  of  commerce  is  this  substance.  The 
Other  twists  it  to  the  left,  anil  is  therefore  termed  Icn-o- 
raremic  or  tartaric  arid. 

I  ;,  l  ;i rge,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  A  ernon  co. 

I.a  Fargoville.  (la  farj’rit,)  in  Xew  York,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Jefferson  co.,  about  16  ill.  N.  of  1'  atertown. 

Fa  Fayette.  Marie  Jean  Paul  Koch  Yves  Gilbert  Mo- 
tier,  Marquis  de.  a  general  in  the  American  war  of  in¬ 
dependence.  was  also  a  French  commander  and  states¬ 
man,  and  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  modern  history.  He  represen  ted  one  of  the  oldest 
houses  of  the  French  noblesse,  and  was  B.at  the  Chateau 
de  Chavagnac,  in  Auvergne,  Sept  6, 1757.  Left  an  orphan 
at  a  very  early  age,  L.  was  educated  at  the  College  de 
Plessis,  Paris, and.  at  16,  married,  and  entered  the  French 
Guards’.  Becoming  acquainted  with  Franklin,  Deane, 
and  Lee,  agents  in  Paris  for  the  American  revolutionists. 
L.  imbibed  their  spirit,  and  resolved  to  draw  bis  sword 
for  the  cause  of  their  country.  He  accordingly  fitted  ; 
out  a  vessel  at  Bordeaux,  ami  narrowly  escaping  arrest, 
sailed  from  a  Spanish  port,  accompanied  by  several  of¬ 
ficers,  among  them  Baron  de  Kalb,  (</.  r.)  On  the  2ntb 
of  April  1777,  the  Marquis  arrived  at  Charleston,  anti 
proceeding  to  Philadelphia,  where  Congress  was  then 
sitting,  made  an  offer  to  that  body  to  serve  as  a  volun¬ 
teer  in  their  army.  This  offer  meeting  acceptance,  L. 
was,  out  of  respect  to  his  high  rank,  commissioned  ma- 1 


jor-general,  July  31st.  He  soon  acquired  the  favor  of 
(Jen.  Washington,  and  rendered  distinguished  services 
to  the  revolutionary  cause  at  tin*  battles  of  Brandywine 
and  Monmouth.  At  the  end  of  177H,  war  having  broken 
out  between  his  own  country  and  England,  the  Marquis 
(who  still  retained  his  commission  in  the  French  army) 
obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  sailed  for  home  in  Jan., 
1779.  He  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  French 
people  (then  full  of  revolutionary  ideaa  themselves),  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  govt,  assistance  both 
in  men  and  money,  tor  the  American  cause.  There¬ 
upon  L.  recrossed  the  Atlantic,  aud  re-joined  Washing- 
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ton  in  May,  1780.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  the  French 
auxiliary  force,  commanded  by  Rochutnbean,  arrived. 
After  obliging  the  army  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  surrender 
at  Yorktown,  L.  again  returned  to  France,  and.  in  1784, 
after  the  independence  of  the  U.  States  had  been  recog¬ 
nized,  he  again  revisited  this  country  as  the  guest  of 
Washington.  Returning  to  Europe  after  a  brief  stay, 
L.  assumed  his  public  duties  as  a  member  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  of  Notables,  ami  stepped  prominently  forth  as 
the  champion  of  liberal,  if  not  radical,  ideas.  After 
bringing  about  the  convocation  of  the  States-general  in 
May,  1789,  the  Marquis  was  appointed  commander  in¬ 
chief  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  in  which  capacity 
he  saved  the  lives  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  queen  from 
a  vile  canaille  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  palace 
of  Versailles,  on  October  5-6.  Upon  the  National 
Assembly  passing  a  decree  for  the  abolition  of  hereditary 
titles  of  nobility,  L.  was  the  first  to  lay  down  his  rank  of 
marquis.  In  March.  1792.  war  being  declared  against 
Austria,  L.  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  army 
on  the  frontier,  and  won  the  battles  of  Philippeville, 
Maubeuge.  and  Florennes.  On  August  8th,  lie  was 
denounced  by  the  Jacobins  as  a  traitor  to  his  country; 
and,  after  escaping  arrest  at  the  hands  of  their  emis¬ 
saries,  L.,  whose  immense  hereditary  fortune  had  been 
confiscated,  fled  into  Germany,  only  to  be  captured  there 
by  the  Austrians  and  imprisoned  iu  the  castle  of 
Olmiitz.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  escape,  and 
after  the  futile  intercession  of  the  U.  States,  ami  also 
of  Great  Britain,  the  Marquis,  after  an  imprisonment 
of  5  years,  was  liberated  iu  1797,  on  the  special  demand 
of  Gen.  Bonaparte,  then  victorious  in  Italy.  Returning 
to  France  two  years  afterwards,  he  retired  to  his  estate, 
and  remained  in  privacy  until  1818.  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he  manifested 
vigorous  sympathy  with  the  advanced  liberal  party.  In 
1824,  Congress  passed  a  resolution  requesting  President 
Monroe  to  extend  an  invitation  to  L.  to  visit  the  U. 
States  once  more.  He  complied,  and  landed  at  New 
York  on  the  loth  of  August.  His  tour  throughout  the 
country  partook  of  the  character  of  a  triumphal  pro¬ 
gress.  and  Congress,  in  Dec.,  voted  him  a  grant  of 
$20<i, 000  and  a  township,  in  recognition  of  his  eminent 
services  during  the  Revolution.  In  Sept.,  1825,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Fiance.  The  unconstitutional  ordinances  of 
Charles  X.  in  June,  1830,  which  caused  his  own  expul¬ 
sion,  brought  L.  on  the  stage  again.  It  was  to  him, 
idolized  by  the  Parisians  and  intrusted  with  the  power 
of  a  dictator,  in  his  original  character  of  commander  of 
the  National  Guard,  that  Louis  Philippe  owed  his  eleva¬ 
tion  to  the  throne.  Ever  actuated  by  patriotic  and  dis¬ 
interested  motives,  the  qualities  of  the  heart. in  L.,  were 
perhaps  superior  to  those  of  the  head.  In  raising  Louis 
Philippe  to  the  throne,  L.  believed  to  endow  his  coun¬ 
try  with  "a  monarchy  surrounded  by  republican  insti¬ 
tutions  an  error  which,  as  evidenced  by  the  first  acts 
of  the  new  king,  embittered  the  last  days  of  the  noble 
and  ardent  lover  of  liberty.  Z.died  in  1S34,  and  received 
the  greatest  public  and  most  popular  funeral  of  w  hich 
French  annals  possess  any  record.  He  left  behindjiim 
hD  Memoirs,  which  were  pub  by  his  family  in  1837-40. 

La  Fayette',  in  Alabama.  See  Chambers  Court-House. 

La  Fayette',  in  Arkansas,  a  S  W.co., adjoining  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  Texas:  area,  abt.  1,500  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Red 
River,  bayous  Bodcan  and  Dauchite,  and  the  Sulphur 
Fork  of  Red  River.  Surface ,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Lewisville.  Fp  about  9,500. 

La  Fayette',  in  California ,  a  post-village  of  Contra 
Costa  co.,  abt.  22  m.  E.N.E.  of  San  Francisco. 

La  Fayette',  in  Florida ,  a  co.  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the 
peninsula,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  area ,  abt. 
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1.100  sq.  miles.  Rivers.  Suwnnee  River,  and  numerous 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  level;  soil ,  fertile.  Cap. 
McIntosh.  P  p.  in  1870,  1 ,  '73. 

Lit  Fayette'^  111  Georgia.  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Walker 
co.,  abt.  210  m.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville.  Its  former  name 
was  Chattooga. 

Lit  Fayette',  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Coles  co. ;  pop. 
about  1,100. 

— A  township  of  Fulton  co. 

—  \  township  of  Ogle  co. :  pop.  about  800. 

— A  post-village  of  Stark  co.,  about  100  m.  N.  by  W.  of 
Springfi  Id. 

L:t  Fayette',  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Allen  co. ;  pop. 
about  1,800. 

— A  township  of  Floyd  co. ;  pop.  about  2,200. 

—  A  township  of  Madison  co. :  pop.  about  1,500. 

—  A  thriving  and  handsome  manufacturing  town,  cap.  of 
Tippecanoe  co.,  on  the  Wabash  River,  abt.  66  m.  N.W. 
of  Indianapolis.  It  is  the  seat  of  Purdue  University. 
Pop.  in  1870,  13.506. 

La  Fayette',  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Allamakee  co.; 
pop.  1,052. 

— A  township  of  Bremer  co. ;  pop.  799. 

— A  township  of  Keokuk  co. ;  pop.  7<s8. 

— A  post-vill.  of  Linn  co.,  abt  35  in.  N.  by  W.  of  Iowa  City. 

— A  village  of  Polk  co.,  on  the  River  Des  Moines,  abt.  13 
in.  below  Des  Moines. 

— A  township  of  Story  co. ;  pop.  about  400. 

La  Fayette',  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Doniphan 
co.,  about  18  in.  W.N.W.  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

La  Fayette',  in  Kentucky,  a  post  village  of  Christian 
co  ,  about  218  m.  W.S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

La  Fayette',  in  Louisiana,  a  S  central  parish;  area, 
about  350  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Vermilion  River,  and  several 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  level ;  soil ,  fertile.  Cap. 
Yermilionville.  Pop.  (1870),  10,389. 

—  V  suburban  village,  now  incorporated  with  New  Or¬ 
leans,  (7.  r\) 

La  Fayette',  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Gratiot 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  123. 

— A  township  of  Van  Buren  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

La  Fayette',  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Clay  co.,  cn  the 
Red  River  of  the  North,  a  few  miles  below  G  mrgetown. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Nicollet  co.,  about  26  111. 
W.  of  St.  Peter;  poo.  abt.  300. 

La  Fayette',  in  Mississippi,  a  N.  co.,  formerly  called 
Lillviid;  area,  about  800  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Tallahatchie 
and  Yockuapatalfa  River.  Surface,  gently  undulating; 
soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Oxford.  Pop.  abt.  18,000. 

La  Fayette',  in  Missouri,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  about  612 
sq.m.  Hirers.  Missouri  River,  Sny  bar,  Terre  Beau,  and 
other  creeks.  Surface ,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Min. 
Limestone,  sandstone,  and  coal  in  great  abundance. 
Cap.  Lexington.  P  p.  (1870).  22,800. 

La  Fayette',  ill  New  Jersey ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Sussex  co.,  about  70  in.  N.  of  Trenton;  pop.  of 
township  (1870),  884. 

La  Fayette',  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Onondaga  cn.,  about  12  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Syracuse; 
pop.  of  township  (1870),  2,233. 

La  Fayette',  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Allen  co.,  abt.  8  m. 
E.  of  Lima. 

—  A  village  of  Ashland  co.,  abt.  10  m.  E.N.E.  of  Ashland. 

— A  township  of  Coshocton  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

— A  post-village  of  Madison  co.,  abt.  22  in.  W.  of  Columbus. 

— A  township  of  Medina  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.800. 

— A  village  of  Richland  co.,  about  13  in.  N.  by  E.  of 
Mansfield. 

La  Fayette',  in  Oregon  Territory,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Vain  Hill  co..  28  in.  N.N.W.  of  Salem ;  pop.  abt.  800. 

La  Fayette',  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  McKean  co.,  about  208  in.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  300. 

La  Fayette',  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-office  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co. 

La  Fayette',  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Macon 
co.,  about  55  in.  N.E.  of  Nashville. 

La  Fayette',  in  Texas ,  a  post-village  of  Upshur  co., 
about  54  111.  N.  of  Henderson. 

La  Fayette',  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery 
co.,  about  190  in.  W.  by  S.  of  Richmond. 

La  Fayette',  in  Wisconsin,  a  S.S.W.  co.,  adjoining 
Illinois;  area,  about  660  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Ferre, and  the 
two  branches  of  the  Pekatonica  River.  Surface,  broken ; 
soil,  mostly  fertile.  Min.  Lead  and  copper.  Cap.  Dar¬ 
lington.  Pop.  abt.  40,000. 

—  A  post-township  of  Chippewa  co. ;  pop.  abt.  200. 

— A  township  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  abt.  500. 

— A  township  of  Walworth  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

La  Fere,  (fair,)  a  fortified  town  of  France,  dep.  Aisne. 
on  an  island  in  the  Oise,  14  in.  N.W.  of  Laon.  An  arsenal 
and  a  school  of  artillery  are  located  here.  Pop.  5,000. 

Lafitte,  (la feet',)  Jacques,  a  celebrated  French  banker 
and  financier,  b.  at  Bayonne,  1767.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  carpenter,  and  in  1787  walked  to  Paris,  where  he 
obtained  the  situation  of  assistant  clerk  in  the  banking- 
house  of  Perregaux,  at  a  salary  of  $250  per  annum.  He 
became  successively  book-keeper,  cashier,  chief  clerk, 
manager,  junior  partner,  and  in  1809  succeeded  to  the 
business,  and  thenceforth  carried  it  on  in  his  name. 
Ilis  eminently  profound  and  practical  talents  for  finance 
procured  for  him  the  posts  of  regent  of  the  bank  of 
France,  and  president  of  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  During  a  monetary  crisis,  in  1815,  Lafitte  lent 
the  government  the  sum  of  2,000,000  francs.  In  the 
same  year,  Louis  XV ILL,  on  his  departure  for  Client, 
deposited  with  the  banker  a  very  considerable  sum, 
which  Napoleon  I  respected.  Four  months  afterwards, 
the  emperor  himself,  when  leaving  Paris  for  the  last 
time,  lodged  in  the  same  hands  the  sum  of  5,000,000 
francs.  Lafitte  wished  to  give  Napoleon  a  receipt ;  but 


tho  latter  replied:  “It  is  unnecessary.  I  know  3*011, 
M.  Lafitte.  You  never  liked  my  government;  but  you 
are  an  honest  man.”  After  the  second  restoration,  he 
became  one  of  the  opposition  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  and  enjoyed  the  highest  popularity  in  Paris.  When 
the  revolution  broke  out  in  1830,  he  wrote  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  saying,  “You  have  to  make  your  choice  be¬ 
tween  a  crown  and  a  passport.”  lie  freely  supplied  the 
money  requisite  on  that  occasion.  He  became  one  of 
the  first  ministry  of  the  new  king;  and  in  November, 
1830,  was  intrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  cabinet,  the 
conservative  character  of  which  caused  tho  loss  of  his 
popularity.  In  1840,  ho  was  said  to  be  possessed  of  a 
private  fortune  of  upwards  of  $10,000,000 ;  but  in  the 
following  year  the  great  European  monetary  panic  took 
place,  and  the  house  of  Lafitte  fell,  along  with  those 
whose  creditor  it  was.  At  this  juncture,  Lafitte  sold 
oft'  the  whole  of  his  private  property,  amounting  to 
10,000,000  francs;  and  subsequently,  after  the  full  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  liabilities,  he  was  ascertained  to  have  a 
surplus  of  8,000,000  francs.  At  his  death,  his  remains 
were  attended  to  the  cemeter}'  of  Pcre-la-Cliai.se  by  the 
most  eminent  personages  of  Paris,  and  his  funeral  ora¬ 
tion  was  pronounced  by  Arago.  D.  1844. 

Lsilitte',  Je  w,  an  American  buccaneer  and  privateers¬ 
man,  u.  in  France,  1780.  The  events  of  his  early  life 
are  involved  in  doubt  and  obscurit.v.  He  is  believed, 
however,  to  have  commanded  a  privateer  in  the  French 
service,  but  is  first  authentically  known  as  the  chief  of 
an  organized  and  formidable  body  of  desperadoes,  hav¬ 
ing  their  head-quarters  011  an  island  in  B.irataria  Bay, 
about  40  m.  W.  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Committing  various  piratical  acts,  the 
U.  S.  government  sent  out  an  expedition  against  them 
in  1814,  which  captured  their  stronghold  and  all  vessels 
lying  there  at  the  time,  but  failed  in  making  prisoners. 
L.  and  his  companions  escaping  to  the  swamps  and 
bayous  of  the  main-land.  At  t lie  commencement  of  the 
war  with  the  U.  States  in  IS  1 4,  L.  was  offered  by  the 
British  government  $10,000,  and  a  naval  commission,  to 
co-operate  in  their  expedition  against  New  Orleans.  This 
offer  he  spurned,  and  communicating  its  nature  to  Gov. 
Claiborne  of  La.,  he  offered  tho  services  of  himself  and 
men  against  the  enemy,  on  the  sole  condition  of  pardon 
for  their  past  offences.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and  L. 
kept  his  word  by  rendering  efficient  aid  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  the  battle  of  January  8,  1815.  L.'h  after-career, 
and  the  time  of  his  death,  remain  an  unsolved  mystery. 
L.  is  tho  hero  of  a  romance  by  tho  American  novelist, 
J.  H.  Ingraham. 

La  Fleche,  ( Jlaish .)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Sarthe,  on 
the  Loire,  21  in.  S.YV.  of  Le  Mans.  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
Imperial  military  college.  Pop.  7,784. 

La  Fontaine,  Jean  de,  (la-fdn-tdn',)  one  of  the  clas¬ 
sics  of  French  literature,  was  b.  in  1621,  at  Cliateau- 
Thierry  in  Champagne.  Ilis  characteristic  indolence 
showed  itself  from  childhood;  and  his  education  was 
very  imperfect,  lie  was  about  22  years  old  when  his 


Fig.  1495.  — -  jean  be  la  fontaine. 
literary  ambition  was  awakened  by  the  odes  of  Mal¬ 
herbe,  from  whose  seriousness  ami  dignity,  however,  he 
was  soon  diverted  by  the  more  congenial  writings  of 
Rabelais,  Ariosto,  Boccaccio,  Horace,  and  Terence.  One 
of  Cardinal  Mazarin’s  nieces,  being  banished  toChateau- 
Thierry,  admired  his  verses,  and  carried  him  to  Paris; 
and  there,  speedily  welcomed  into  the  best  literary  and 
aristocratic  circles,  lie  spent  the  last  35  years  of  his  life. 
The  first  volume  of  his  Contes  appeared  in  1664:  a  sec¬ 
ond  was  added  in  1671.  Notwithstanding  their  somewhat 
licentious  turn,  these  tales,  full  of  the  finest  touches 
of  his  genius,  wore  eagerly  read  even  by  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  ladies,  the  standard  of  morality  being  then  far 
different  from  what  it  is  now.  The  twelve  books  of  bis 
Fables  were  published  in  equal  parts  in  1668  and  1678. 
It  is  through  them  that  La  Fontaine  is  universally 
known.  With  no  originality  of  invention,  very  little 
depth  of  reflection,  and  a  total  incapacity  of  consecutive 
thinking,  he  is  yet  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
attractive  of  writers.  He  is  an  inimitable  teller  of 
small  stories.  His  short  flights  of  fancy,  his  minute 


strokes  of  observation,  lii.s  transitions  from  brief  moods 
of  pathetic  seriousness  to  flashes  of  the  gayest  wit,  are 
all  set  off  by  a  diction  the  most  gracefully  and  deli¬ 
cately  refined,  and  breaking  out  incessant!}*  into  felic¬ 
itous  turns  of  novel  expression.  La  Fontaine’s  personal 
character,  strange  mixture  of  childish  simplicity  and 
finesse  which  is  perceptible  in  his  poems,  made  him  at 
once  the  pet  and  the  laughing-stock  of  his  friends  and 
patrons.  To  him  might  be  applied,  with  little  injustice, 
the  epithet  wrongly  thrown  on  Goldsmith,  of  4*  an  in¬ 
spired  idiot.”  Ilis  freedom  from  all  restraint,  and  his 
dreamy  disposition,  have  given  birth  to  innumerable 
anecdotes  of  his  absence  of  mind.  During  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life  the  religious  sentiments  of  his  early 
youth  revived,  and  he  performed  severe  penances  for 
such  of  liis  works  as  strict  morality  could  not  approve 
of.  The  duchess  of  Bouillon  styled  him  man  fahlier, 
his  friends  le  bon  homme,  and  posterity  has  proclaimed 
him  V ini m liable.  He  was  admitted  t<>  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy  in  1684,  conjointly  with  his  friend  Boileau.  D.1695. 

La  lor  iiio'h  Store,  in  W.  Virginia ,  a  post-office  of 
Braxton  cp. 

La  Foil  roll  o',  ( Ra.you.)  in  Louisiana,  an  ontletof  the 
Mississippi  River,  commencing  at  Donaldson  ville  in  Iber¬ 
ville  parish,  and  flows  S.E.  through  the  parish  of  La 
Fourche  Interior  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

La  Fourche  Bnlo'rior,  in  Louisiana,  a  S.E.  parish, 
bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  area,  about  1,200 
sq.  in.  Rivers.  Bayou  La  Fourche,  and  several  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  mostly  low  and  level,  in  some  places 
marshy  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Thibodeaux.  7bp.(1870  14.747. 

Lag,  a.  [W.  Hag,  weak,  slack,  languid;  llrgn,  to  flag,  to 
be  sluggish.  Allied  to  Lat.  langueo ,  to  be  weary  :  Gr. 
langgazu,  to  slacken.]  Coming  behind;  falling  short; 
sluggish  ;  slow  ;  tardy ;  as,  “lag  souls.”  ( Dry  den.) —  Last; 
long  delayed  :  as,  ‘*  the  lag  end  of  their  lewdness.' ”  Shahs. 

— n.  That  which  is  slack,  loose,  or  sluggish.  —  One  who 
lags,  or  that  which  comes  in  at  the  last. 

“  What  makes  my  ram  the  lag  of  ull  the  flock  ?  " — Pope. 

— The  rump;  tho  fag-end;  the  tail;  —  hence,  the  lowest 
order  or  class;  as,  “  the  common  lag  of  people.”  (Shaks.) 
— In  England,  a  convict.  (Cant.) 

— The  amount  of  retardation  of  anything,  as  a  valve  in  a 
steam-engine.  —  Webster. 

— v.  n.  To  walk  with  a  slackened  pace  ;  to  walk  or  move 
slowly  ;  to  stay  behind;  to  loiter  ;  to  linger  ;  to  delay  ; 
to  tarry. 

“Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage.” — Dr.  Johnson. 


— v.  a.  To  slacken.  —  To  cause  to  be  convicted  to  penal 
servitude  fora  crime.  (Eng. cant.) 

(Mach.)  To  clothe,  as  a  steam-boiler,  to  prevent  the 
radiation  <>f  heat.  —  Webster. 

Lilian,  n.  (Mar.  Law.)  Goods  found  at  such  a  distance 
from  shore  that  it  is  uncertain  what  coast  they  would 
bo  carried  to,  and  therefore  belonging  to  the  finder. 

Lagar  to,  a  town  of  Brazil,  about  70  111.  W.S.W.  of  SSo 
Christovao. 

La^ena  ria,  n.  [Lat.  lagena ,  a  bottle.]  ( Bot .)  The 
Bottler  or  Club-shaped  Gourd,  a  genus  of  plants,  order 
Cucurbitacrte,  and  consists  of  annual  pubescent  herbs, 
with  heart-shaped  leaves,  white  monoecious  flowers,  and 
flask-shaped  fruit,  which  when  mature  become  woody 
pepos.  They  are  found  in  the  warm  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa. 

Ln'g;er-beer,  n.  [Ger.  lager ,  a  store-room,  a  frame,  and 
bier,  beer.]  A  German  beer,  so  called  from  being,  before 
use,  kept  for  some  months  in  casks  on  a  frame  placed 
for  the  purpose  in  a  cellar. 

Lit'ger-wine,  n.  Wine  which  has  been  stored  for  some 
time  in  a  cellar.  —  Simmonds. 

Lages,  ( la'zhes ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  about  140  m.  W.  of 
Desterro. 

Laget'ta,  n.  (Bot..)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Thymela- 
cne.  The  species  L.  livtearia  is  the  celebrated  lace-bark 
tree.  The  bark,  when  macerated,  may  be  separated  into 
laminae,  the  number  of  which  depends  upon  the  age  of 
the  specimen  ;  these  have  a  beautiful  lace-like  appear¬ 
ance,  and  possess  great  strength.  It  may  be  used  for 
making  ropes,  and  was  at  one  time  in  great  demand  in 
the  West  Indies  for  making  slave-whips.  Sloane  says 
that  caps,  ruffles,  and  complete  dresses  for  ladies,  have 
been  made  from  the  lace-bark.  L.  cloth  is  known  in  the 
trade  under  the  name  of  guana. 

Lag'gard,  a.  Lagging;  slow;  sluggish;  backward;  be¬ 
hindhand  ;  as,  a  laggard  lover. 

— n.  One  who  lags  or  loiters;  an  idler;  one  who  moves 
slowly  and  falls  behind  ;  one  who  dilly-dallies. 

Lag'ger,  n.  A  laggard;  a  loiterer. 

LH$f/$£'i»X'.  n.  (Mach.)  The  covering  put  round  a  cylin¬ 
der  of  a  steam-boiler,  in  order  to  prevent  the  radiation, 
and  the  consequent  waste  of  heat. 

Lag'glngly,  adv.  Idly  ;  loiteringly ;  in  adilly-dallyish 
manner. 

Laxities,  (hlfo-des,)  an  Egyptian  dynasty,  the  chief  of 
which  was  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagos,  a  general  of  Alexan¬ 
der.  It  ruled  in  Egypt  from  the  death  of  Alexander 
until  the  reduction  of  the  country  into  a  Roman  prov¬ 
ince,  30  B.  c.,  a  period  of  293  years. 

Lanomys,  71  ■  [Gr.  logos,  hare,  and  mys,  mouse.]  ( ZoVl .) 
The  Rat-hare,  or  x 
Pika  (Fig.  1496), 
a  genus  of  rodent 
animals,  ofthe  Le - 
poridee  or  Hare 
family.  They  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  hare 
proper  in  having 

moderate-sized  - - -  - 

ears,  legs  nearly  Fig.  1496.  —  the  little  cfiief  hare 
equal,  and  uo  tail.  (Lagomye  princeps.) 
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The  species  arc  peculiar  to  Siberia  and  other  northern  | 
countries.  The  Little  Chief  Haro,  L.  princcps .  found  in 
the  N.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  the  only  species  met 
with  hi  North  America. 

Luko  il,  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island 
ofSvNTv  Catharina,  q.  v.;  pop  about  3,600. 

La'g:o  Jlag-^io're.  See  Maogdhe  (Laoo). 

La^on'da,  or  Book  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Mad 
ltiver  at  Springfield. 

La'gpo  Xe'^ro,  or  La;~oii<k'ro,  a  town  of  S.  Italy. 

prov.  Potenza,  12  m.  N.E.  of  Policastro;  jmp.  5,924. 

Lagoon',  S,;iguno.  n.  [Fr.  layune;  It  .laguna;  Lat. 
lacuna ,  a  ditch.]  The  name  given  particularly  to  those 
creeks  along  thecoast  of  the  Adriatic,  which  are  formed  I 
by  water  running  up  into  the  land.  In  some  places  they 
are  deep;  but  generally  they  are  so  shallow  as  to  emit 
noxious  exhalations.  They  contain  many  islands;  on 
60  of  which  the  city  of  Venice  is  built. 

Lagoplithal'mhi,  n.  [Gr.  lagos,  a  hare,  and  ophthal- 
mos,  au  eye.]  [Mxl  )  A  disease  in  which  the  eye  cannot 
be  closed.  Sometimes  it  is  a  paralytic  affection;  but 
sometimes  it  depends  upon  enlargement  of  the  eye;  it  j 
is  also  occasionally  connate.  The  term  has  reference  to 
the  notion  that  hares  sleep  with  their  eyes  open. 

La^s^pus,  n.  [Gr.  tagos ,  and  pons,  afoot.]  (Zobf.)  The1 
generic  name  of  those  birds  of  the  Goose  family  (Anser- 
intt),  which  have  a  round  or  square  tail,  and  whose  toes 
are  feathered,  as  well  as  the  legs. 

Iij%  ji'OH,  a  town  of  Guinea,  in  au  inlet  of  the  Bight  of 
B>*nin,  160  m.  VV.  of  Benin,  ami  S  E.  of  Abomey.  It  was 
formerly  the  principal  station  of  the  slave-trade  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Africa,  which  traffic  was  abolished  in  1851. 
Pop.  5,500. 

La^o*,  ( la-gocd, )  a  seaport-town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Al-j 
garve,  on  a  wide  bay,  23  in.  E.N.E.  from  the  extremity 
of  Cape  St.  Vincent.  100  in.  S.  from  Lisbon;  pop .  7,500. 

La'jso*,  a  river  and  bay  of  W.  Africa;  Lat.  t°  20'  N., 
Lon.  3°  30'  E. 

Lazos,  ( la-goce, ',)  a  town  of  Mexico, about  100  m.  E.N.E 
of  Guadalajara.  In  the  vicinity  are  rich  silver  mines. 

LiiKOH’toan tin.  Lagos  tomyn.  n.  (Znol. >  A  genus 
of  rodent  mammalia,  in  which  the  forefeet  are  furnished 
with  four  toes,  the  hinder  with  three  only,  as  in  the 
C.ivies,  all  of  them  armed  with  stout  claws  adapted  for 
digging.  The  ears  are  of  moderate  size,  and  the  tail 
comparatively  short.  Their  three  anterior  molars  of 
the  upper  jaw  consist  each  of  two  double  layers,  and 
the  last  of  three.  The  only  known  species,  Lagns/omus 
trichodactylus,  is  about  the  size  of  a  hare,  and  inhabits 
Chili  and  Brazil ;  its  general  color  is  grayish;  the  fur 
of  two  sorts,  one  entirely  white,  ami  the  other,  which  is 
coarser,  black, 
except  at  the 
base;  the  un¬ 
der  parts  white. 

Its  motions  are 
quick,  ami  re¬ 
semble  those  of 
a  rabbit ;  and 
it  seeks  its  food 
bv  night,  sub¬ 
sisting  wholly  Fig.  1497.-lagostomcs trichodactylus. 


oil  vegetables ; 

it  inhabits  the  level  country,  and  is  not  esteemed  as  food. 
It  has  very  generally  obtained  the  name  of  Viseacha ; 
audit  has  also  been  figured  in  Griffith’s  edition  of  Cuviers 
“  ltegne  Animal”  under  the  name  of  the  Diana  Marmot. 

Laz  othrix,  u  |Gr.  fagns,  and  thrix,  hair.l  (Zobl.) 
A  genus  of  3.  American  monkeys,  characterized  by  their 
round  head,  a  thumb  on  the  anterior  hand,  (a  character¬ 
istic  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  Atel.es.)  and  the 
tail  partly  naked.  The  Grison,or  Silver-haired  Monkey, 
is  a  species  of  this  genus. 

La  4*  ramie,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  cap.  of  Union  co. 

Lagrange,  Joseph  Louis,  ( lagranf .)  a  celebrated 
mathematician,  B.  at  Turin,  1736;  a  man  prevented  only 
by  the  rivalship  of  Lnplace.  from  being  held,  by  general 
consent,  the  most  illustrious  geometer  of  modern  times. 
At  the  age  of  16  he  became  a  professor  in  the  royal 
school  of  artillery,  where  he  formed  an  association, 
which  afterwards  rose  to  the  rank  of  an  academy  of 
sciences  Here  he  made  many  important  discoveries, 
particularly  in-reference  to  the  motion  of  fluids  and  ot 
vibrations,  lie  communicated  to  the  society  a  number 
of  papers,  and  some  to  the  Academy  of  Paris,  of  yhich 
lie  was  chosen  a  foreign  member.  While  on  a  visit  at 
Paris  he  wrote  his  celebrated  work,  Mecanique  Analy - 
tiqne.  In  1766  lie  removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Academy:  and  in  L87  he  set¬ 
tled  at  Paris,  and  became  successively  professor  at  the 
Normal  and  Polytechnic  Schools,  lie  pursued  Ins  la¬ 
bors  till,  his  health  giving  way  under  this  incessant 
fatigue,  he  died  in  1813.  The  most  important  discovery 
of  Lagrange  is  that  of  the  calculus  of  variation*.  His 
works,  besides  the  one  above  named,  are  the  Thcorie 
dex  Functions  A  ualy tiqaes;  Lemons  sur  le  Calcul  de.s 
Fondiont;  Resolution  des  Filiations  Numeraires  ;  and 
verv  numerous  memoirs  in  the  transactions  of  the 
academies  of  Turin.  Berlin,  and  Paris. 

JAi  Ciranz***  in  Alab nna,  a  village  of  Franklin  co., 
abt.  180  m.  N.N.W.of  Montgomery. 

La  Grange,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Stanis¬ 
laus  co.,  abt.  22  in.  S.  by  W.  of  Sonora. 

La  Grange,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Troup 
co.,  abt.  40  in.  N.  of  Columbus. 

Li  Orange,  in  Indiana,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Michi¬ 
gan:  area,  abt.  384  sq.  iw.  Rivers.  Pigeon  River,  and 
some  smaller  streams.  Sur/acr,  generally  level ; 
moderately  fertile.  Cap.  La  (i range,  /’"/i. (18, 0)14,146 

—A  post- village,  cap.  of  La  Grange  CQ.,abt.  1(0  m.  N.N.E. 
of  Indianapolis;  pop.  abt.  1,-100. 


— A  vill.  of  Tippecanoe  co.,  abt.  II  m.  S.W.  of  La  Fayette.  I 

La  tirange.  in  Iowa ,  a  post-office  of  Lucas  co. 

—A  township  of  Harrison  co. ;  pop.  abt.  400. 

La  tiran^o,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Old-  j 
ham  co.,  abt.  46  m.  N.W.  of  Frankfort. 

La  4>ran^o.  in  Maine ,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

La  (* range,  in  Michigan .  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Cass  co..  abt.  loO  m.  S.W.  of  Lansing;  pop,  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  2.500, 

La  raiis;'<*,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village  of  Lewis  co., 
on  t lie  Mississippi  River,  abt.  185  in.  above  St.  Louis. 

La  (vraiig'e,  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  village  of  Randolph  co., 
abt.  90  in.  W.  of  Raleigh. 

La  (■rang'C,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Dutchess  co.; 
pip.  in  1870,  1,744. 

— A  post-office  of  Wyoming  co. 

La  4ii  ratine,  in  Ohio,  u  post-township  of  Lorain  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2,000. 

La  4wran$fC.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Wyoming  co.  j 

La  4«ran^'<k,  in  Tennessee ,  a  post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  I 
abt.  50  m.  E.  of  Memphis. 

La  4*ranze,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Fayette 
co.,  on  the  Colorado  River,  abt.  65  m.  E  S.E.  of  Austin. 

La  {■ranjje,  in  Vermont ,  a  P.  0.  of  Grand  Isle  co. 

La  44ran^e,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Wal¬ 
worth  co. :  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

La  (franco  It  I  nil'.  in  Illinois, a.  village  of  Brown  co., 
abt.  65  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Springfield. 

La  Grange  Iron  Works,  in  Tennessee ,  a  village 
of  Stewart  co. 

La«;'riitio'*o.  [It.]  (Mas.)  Same  as  Lacrimoso,  q.v. 

La  (iro,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Wabash  co.,  on  the  Wabash  River,  abt.  6  m.  above  Wa¬ 
bash  ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  4,000. 

La  Gnayra,  (la  gwi'ra,)  the  principal  sea-port  town 
of  Venezuela,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  abt.  10  m.  N.  of 
Caracas;  Lat.  10°  36'  42"  N..  Lon.  66°  56'  30"  W.  The 
town,  surrounded  by  a  natural  wall  of  rock  on  all  sides 
save  towards  the  sea,  is  very  compact,  but  irregular,  and 
badly  built.  Except  for  abt.  three  months  in  the  year, 
the  heat  is  excessive,  fevers  of  a  malignant  and  putrid 
character  prevail,  and  residence  here  is  very  dangerous 
to  strangers.  The  chief  exports  are  coffee,  cocoa,  indigo, 
and  hides.  La  G.  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earth¬ 
quake  in  1812.  Pop.  8,000. 

La  (jriieroiiiii^re,  Louis  Etienne  Arthur,  (Vicomte 
de,)  (ger-ron'e-air.)  a  French  senator,  chiefly  noted  as 
being  the  reputed  literary  “collaborateur”  of  Napo¬ 
leon  III.  A  scion  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Legitimist  families  of  France,  and  b.  in  1816,  L.  entered 
life  just  at  that  period  when  France,  impatient  of  the 
rule  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  intent  on  reviving  the  glo¬ 
ries  of  the  first  empire.  Debarred  by  the  traditions  of 
his  family  from  seeking  a  career  under  the  Orleanistr£- 
gime,  he  found  in  the  columns  of  the  Avenir  National , 
a  weekly  paper  of  Limoges,  a  medium  for  the  exposition 
of  his  somewhat  mystic  political  views.  While  thus 
engaged,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  M.  de  Lamartine, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  friendship  which  conduced 
to  his  literary  success.  After  the  revolution  of  Feb., 
1848,  M.  de  Lamartine  gave  him  a  post  in  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  A  flairs,  ami  having  retired  with  his  chief,  lie 
assisted  in  the  direction  of  the  II ten  Public,  and  on  its 
extinction,  joined  tiie  staff  of  the  Pressc.  The  social¬ 
istic  tendencies  of  its  proprietor,  M.  Emile  deGirardin, 
having  caused  differences  which  led  to  a  separation,  M 
de  la  Gueronniere  became  editor  of  the  Pays,  where  he 
was  again  associated  with  M.  do  Lamartine,  its  political 
director.  This  connection,  however,  was  severed  by  a 
difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  character  and  ten¬ 
dencies  of  Louis  Napoleon,  then  president  of  the  republic, 
of  whom  M.  de  la  Gueronniere  was  an  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
mirer;  and  during  the  dictatorship  which  followed  the 
coup  d'etat ,  lie  was  selected  as  the  literary  advocate  and 
exponent  of  Les  Jdees  Napoleon iennes.  In  addition  to 
the  official  distinction  which  he  enjoys  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  and  a  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
lie  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  President 
of  the  Council-General  of  the  Department  of  the  Ilaute- 
Vienne.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  three  |iain- 
phlcts,  Napoleon  111.  et  V  Angled  err  e,  Napoleon  III.  et 
l' Italic,  and  Le  Pape  et  le  Omgrcs,  were  the  joint  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Vicomte  de  la  Gueronniere  and  his  im¬ 
perial  master,  lie  was  decorated  with  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  Aug.,  1852,  was  promoted  Grand  Officer  soon 
after,  and  took  direction  of  the  journal  “La  France” 
Aug.  1,1862. 

Laguna,  (la-goo'na,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  about  60  m.  S.W .  I 
of  Nossa  Senhora  do  Desterro;  pop.  1,500. 

Laguna,  a  town  of  Peru.  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Maynas, 
on  t lie  Iluallaga ;  Lat.  5°  10'  N.,  Lon.  75°  40'  W. 

hagiina.  a  town  of  Yucatan,  on  the  island  of  Carmen, 
at  the  month  of  Lake  Terminos. 

Laguna,  or  St.  Christobkl  i>e  la  Laguna,  cap.  of 
Teneriffe,  the  principal  of  the  Canary  Islands,  situated 
on  a  basaltic  hill,  2,000  feet  above  sea-level;  Lat.  28° 
23'  N..  Lon.  16°  20'  W.;  pop.  7,500. 

Laguna  del  Madre,  (mad'ra,)  in  Texas,  a  large  la¬ 
goon  or  shallow  bayou  in  Nueces  and  Cameron  cos.,  ex¬ 
tending  from  Corpus  Christ!  almost  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande. 

Liv  ens,  one  of  the  heroes  of  classic  history,  a  Mace¬ 
donian  by  birth,  who,  having  been  married  to  Arsinoe, 
the  mistress  of  Philip,  and  anxious  to  hide  the  conse-| 
quencesof  his  wife’s  former  weakness,  exposed  her  child, ; 
when  born,  in  the  woods.  Having  noticed  an  eagle  feed- j 
ing  the  infant,  Lagus,  struck  with  remorse,  took  back 
the  child  and  reared  him  as  his  own,  giving  him  the 
name  of  Ptolemy.  The  child  thus  preserved  became, 
on  the  death  of  Alexander,  king  of  Egypt,  under  the 
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name  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  dy¬ 
nasty  of  the  Lagides  q.  r. 

La  Habaiia.  See  Havana. 

La  ILn  lia,  (  Kio,)  a  river  of  South  America.  See  Rio 
Hacha. 

Laliarpe,  Jean  Francois  t>k,  ( la-arp ',)  a  French  critic 
and  dramatic  author,  b.  at  Paris,  1739.  In  early  man¬ 
hood  he  became  an  author  by  profession.  His  strength 
lay  in  literary  criticism,  which  at  length  became  his 
chief  employment.  He  was  a  useful  and  judicious  critic, 
though  not  a  profound  one;  and  his  analyses  of  cele¬ 
brated  works  are  especially  instructive.  Much  may  be 
learned  as  to  modern  literature,  and  a  little  as  to  that 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  from  his  voluminous  Lycie,  ou 
Court  de  la  LiUerature ,  which  contains  lectures  he  de¬ 
livered  in  Paris  from  1786.  1).  1803. 

La  llarpe.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Hancock  co., 
abt.  110  in.  N.W.  of  Springfield. 

LaliaVkn,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  P.  0.  of  Bucks  co. 

La  hu,  a  river  of  Central  Germany,  which,  after  a  W. 
course,  of  100  m.  empties  into  the  Rhine  near  Lower 
Lalinstein. 

La  Ilojfiie.  See  Cape  la  Hogue. 

Lahore',  t lie  capital  of  the  Punjab,  in  British  India, 
situate  on  an  effluent  of  the  Ravee,  Lat.  31°  34'  N..  Lon. 
74°  20'  K.  It  was  formerly  a  great  city,  the  occasional 
residence  of  the  Great  Moguls,  all  of  whom  expeuded 


Fig.  1498.  —  the  city  of  Lahore. 
considerable  sums  on  palaces,  gardens,  &c.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  brick  wall,  formerly  25  feet  high,  and  by 
fortifications  7  m.  in  circuit  (Fig.  1498).  Of  all  its  gran¬ 
deur  little  now  remains,  except  some  handsome  tombs, 
among  which  is  that  of  the  emperor  Jebaiigir.  This 
place  has  an  educational  establishment,  in  which  Eu¬ 
ropean  knowledge  is  taught  through  the  vernacular 
language.  Alter  the  defeat  of  the  Sikhs,  in  1849,  L. 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British.  Pop.  95,000. 

La  Ho'ya,  a  village  of  Mexico,  about  100  m.  N.W.  of 
Vera  Cruz. 

Latir,  ( lar ,)  a  town  of  Baden,  on  the  Shutter,  an  affluent 
of  the  Rhine,  53  in.  S.S  W.  of  Carlsruhe.  Manuf.  Linens, 
woollens,  cottons,  silks,  tobacco,  and  leather.  Pop.  7,000. 

Laibach.  <>r  Lay  bach.  ( li'bak ,)  a  city  of  Austria, 
Illyria,  duchy  of  Carniola.  on  a  river  of  same  name,  a 
tributary  of  the  Save.  54  m.  N.E.  of  Trieste;  Lat.  46°  2' 
27"  N.,  Lon.  14°  30'  49"  E.  It  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade  with  Trieste,  Croatia,  and  S.  Germany.  Manuf. 
Woollens,  silks,  linens,  cottons,  oil,  and  leather:  it  has 
also  several  large  sugar  refineries. —  L.  is  noted  for  the 
Congress  of  Monarchs  held  in  1821  to  consult  about  the 
peace  of  Europe.  Pop.  23,287. 

La'ic,  a.  [Fr.  laique  ;  Lat.  bucus;  Gr  laikos.  from  bios, 
people.]  Belonging  to  the  laity  or  lay  people;  — used 
in  contradistinction  to  cleric. 

— n.  A  layman;  one  of  the  laity. 

La'lcal,  a.  Same  as  Laic,  q.  v. 

Lai<l,  imp.  and  jp.  of  Lay.  7.  v. 

Laid  paper,  writing-paper  which  has  a  ribbed  sur¬ 
face,  as  if  inlaid  with  lines. 

Laid,  a.  [Fr.]  An  English  provincialism  for  ugly  ;  un¬ 
sightly  hideous. 

Laid  ly,a.  Repulsive  in  appearance;  loathsome.  (Prov. 

Laigie.  ( lai’gl ,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Orne,  on  the 
Rille,  18  m  N.E.  of  Montague.  Manuf.  Needles,  pins, 
and  steel  goods.  Pop.  6,500. 

Lain,  pp.  of  Lie,  7.  v. 

Lai  lies,  n.  pi.  (Arch.)  Courses  laid  in  the  building 
of  walls.  ...  ...  . 

La  i  11  S'M'Ihi  eg1,  in  Michigan ,a  post- vill.  of  Shiawassee  co. 

Lsiir,  ( l dr,)  n.  [Ger.  layer,  from  legen,  to  lay.  See  Lay  ] 
The  bed  or  couch  of  a  hoar  or  wild  beast;  the  place 
where  any  wild  animal  rests  or  lies.  —Any  resting  place. 

“  Mossv  caverns  for  your  noontide  lair."—  Drydcn. 

I.tlirrt.  [A  S.  hlufnrd. ]  In  Scotland,  properly  the  lord 
id  a  manor,  a  proprietor  bolding  bis  lands  immediately 
of  the  crown.  In  the  common  language  it  is  used  in  a 
much  wider  sense,  and  applied  to  any  proprietor  of 
lands  or  houses. 

u  if  you've  lairds  in  the  South,  wc  have  chiefs  in  the  North.”  Scott. 

Lairds'villo,  in  New  York .  a  post- village  of  Oneida 
to  ,  about  B>()  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

L*<»i rdnvillo,  in  Pennsylvania.  See  Funstonvii.le. 

—  A  post-office  of  Lycoming  co. 

Lu'is,  the  name  of  one  «»r  more,  probably  two.  Greek 
ladies,  more  celebrated  for  the  matchless  beauty  of 
their  persons,  than  for  the  rectitude  of  their  morals. 
The  elder  is  believed  to  have  been  born  at  Corinth,  and 
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flourished  during  the  Peloponnesian  War.  She  was 
reckoned  to  possess  the  most  graceful  figure  of  any 
woman  of  her  time  in  Greece,  hut  she  was  capricious, 
greedy  of  money,  and  in  her  old  age  became  a  tippler. 
—  The  younger  appears  to  have  been  horn  in  Sicily,  but 
came  to  Corinth  when  still  a  child.  She  sat  as  a  model 
to  the  painter  Apelles,  who  is  said  to  have  recommended 
her  to  adopt  the  profession  of  a  courtesan,  in  which  she 
obtained  a  “bad  eminence.”  She  was  stoned  to  death 
by  some  Thessalian  women  whom  she  had  made  jealous. 
Hoth  of  these  women  had  temples  erected  to  their 
memory. 

La  ism.  n.  Same  as  Lamaism,  q.  v. 

La  ity,  n.  [From  Fr.  7a  i,  lay  ;  Gr.  7 aos,  people.]  The 
body  of  people,  as  distinguished  from  the  clergy. 

liii  ills,  the  sou  of  Labdacus,  succeeded  his  grand¬ 
father  Myeteus  on  the  throne  of  Thebes,  when  he  mar¬ 
ried  Jocasta,  the  daughter  of  Croon,  king  of  Corinth. 
The  oracle  having, declared  that  he  would  he  killed  l>y 
the  hand  of  his  own  son,  he  had  his  first  child  (Edipus 
exposed,  but  the  man  intrusted  with  this  deed  repented, 
and  had  him  privately  reared  by  a  peasant.  Many 
years  afterwards,  when  the  boy  had  grown  to  man’s  es¬ 
tate,  he  met  his  father  in  a  narrow  lane;  Laius  haugh¬ 
tily  ordering  the  youth  to  make  room,  the  latter  re¬ 
fused,  and,  being  ignorant  of  the  dignity  or  relationship 
of  the  person  he  addressed,  drew  his  6 word,  and  iu  the 
scuffle  that  ensued,  killed  his  father. —  See  Jocasta  and 
(Emeus. 

Lake,  v.  a.  To  make  pastime ;  to  play ;  to  sport.  (Used 
as  an  English  provincialism.) 

— n.  [  Fr.  lac ;  Lat.  lacus ;  Gr.  lakkng ,  a  hole,  a  pit,  a  pond.] 
A  sheet  of  water  occupying  depressions  on  that  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth  not  covered  by  the  waters  of  the 
ocean.  Lakes  differ  from  inland  seas  in  not  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  ocean  except  by  a  river.  They  differ 
from  pools  and  ponds  not  only  in  being  larger,  but  in 
having  definite  hanks  and  permanent  limits.  Lakes 
occur  at  all  levels,  from  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  nearly 
1,400  feet  below  the  ocean,  to  that  of  Titicaca,  1,300  feet 
above  it.  They  are  for  the  most  part  only  moderately 
deep,  hut  there  are  important  exceptions.  They  vary 
in  dimensions  from  the  small  lake  of  St.  George  to 
Lake  Superior  with  its  area  of  upwards  of  40,000  sq.  in. 

Luko,  n.  [From  lac;  0  Fr.  lacque ,a  rose  or  ruby  color.] 
(Faint.)  The  cognomen  of  a  variety  of  transparent  red 
and  other  pigments  of  great  beauty,  prepared  fur  the 
most  part  by  precipitating  colored  tinctures  of  dyeing- 
drugs  upon  alumina  and  other  earths.  The  lakes  are 
hence  a  numerous  class  of  pigments,  both  with  respect 
to  the  variety  of  their  appellations  and  the  substances 
from  which  they  are  prepared.  The  coloring-matter  of 
common  lake  is  Brazil  wpod.  which,  however,  affords  a 
very  fugitive  color.  Superior  red  lakes  are  prepared 
from  lac,  cochineal,  and  kermes;  hut  the  best  of  all  are 
those  prepared  from  the  root  of  the  rubia  tinctoria ,  or 
madder. — See  Lac-lake. 

Lalte,  in  California ,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  about  750  sq.  m. 
Fivers.  Putah  Creek,  and  some  smaller  streams,  besides 
Clear  Lake,  which  covers  an  area  of  about  100  sq.m. 
Surface ,  mountainous  ;  soil,  in  some  places  fertile.  Min. 
Gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Cap.  Lakeport.  Pop.  abt.  4,000. 

Xi.ake,  in  Colorado  a  Western  co.,  adjoining  Utah 
Territory;  area,  about  19,500  sq.m.  Rivers.  Rio  San 
Miguel,  Grand  Arkansas,  Gunnison,  and  Bunkum  (or 
Blue)  rivers.  Surface ,  much  diversified;  soil,  in  some 
parts  fertile.  Min.  Gold.  Cap.  Oro  City. 

Lake,  in  Illinois,  an  extreme  N.E.  co..  adjoining  Wis¬ 
consin  on  the  N.,  and  washed  l>y  Lake  Michigan  on  the 
E.  Area ,  about  390  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Des  Plaines  and 
Fox  rivers,  besides  about  50  small  lakes,  the  average 
extent  of  which  is  about  1  sq.  m.  Surface,  finely  diver¬ 
sified  ;  soil,  exceedingly  fertile.  Cap.  Waukegan.  Pop. 
about  27,000. 

— A  township  of  Cook  co. ;  pop.  about  2,500. 

Lake,  in  Indiana ,  an  extreme  N.W.  co.,  adjoining  Illi¬ 
nois  on  the  W.,  and  washed  by  Lake  Michigan  on  the  N. 
Area,  about  480  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Kankakee,  Calumich, 
and  Deep  rivers.  Surface. ,  mostly  level ;  soil,  not  very 
fertile.  Cap.  Crown  Point.  Pop.  (1870),  12,352. 

— A  township  of  Allen  co. ;  pop.  about  951. 

— A  township  of  Newton  co. ;  pop.  about. 300. 

— A  post-oftico  of  Spencer  co. 

Lake,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Cerro  Gordo  co. ;  pop.  741. 

— A  township  of  Monona  co. ;  pop.  116. 

— A  township  of  Muscatine  co. :  pop.  843. 

Lake,  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  Allegan  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
400. 

— A  township  of  Berrien  co. ;  pop.  about  800. 

Lake,  in  Minnesota,  an  extreme  N.E.  co.,  adjoining 
British  N.  America  on  the  N.,  and  washed  by  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  on  the  S.E.  Area,  about  3,500  sq.  in.  Rivers. 
Arrow  and  Manitou  rivers,  and  many  smaller  streams, 
besides  about  40  lakes.  Surface ,  broken  ;  soil,  generally 
fertile.  Min.  Copper  and  iron.  Cap.  Beaver  Bay.  Pop. 
about  300. 

Lake,  in  Mississippi ,  a  post-office  of  Scott  co. 

Lake,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Buchanan  co. 

Lake,  in  Nevada  Territory.  See  Roof. 

Lake,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Washington  co. 

Lake,  in  Ohio ,  a  N.N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Lake  Erie; 
area ,  about  220  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Grand  and  Chngrui 
rivers.  Surface,  slightly  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Min. 
Iron  ore.  Cap.  Painesviile.  Pop.  about  30,000. 

— A  township  of  Ashland  co. ;  pop.  about  1,400. 

— A  township  of  Logan  co. ;  p'<p.  about  4,200. 

— A  post-township  of  Stark  co. ;  pop.  about  3,100. 

— A  township  of  Wood  co. ;  pop.  about  800. 

Lake,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Luzerne  co. ; 
pop.  about  700. 

A  township  of  Mercer  co. ;  pop.  about  800. 
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Lake,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Milwaukee  co. ;  pop. 
about  4,000. 

Lake  Higgler,  a  considerable  hike  on  the  boundary¬ 
line  between  Nevada  Territory  and  California.  It  covers 
an  area  of  abt.  2U0  sq.  m.,  and  the  adjacent  scenery  is 
said  to  be  of  the  grandest  and  most  picturesque  de¬ 
scription.  It  is  sometimes  called  Lake  Tahoe. 

Lake  Charles,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Calcasieu  parish,  abt.  140  m.  W.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Lake  City,  formerly  Alligator,  in  Florida,  a  post¬ 
village,  cap.  of  Columbia  co.,  abt.  60  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Jack¬ 
sonville  ;  pop.  abt.  659. 

Lake  City,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Rice  co.,  abt.  5 
m  S.W.  of  Faribault. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Wabasha w  co.,  abt.  72  m. 
S.E.  of  St.  Paul. 

Lake  Lily,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Stark  co. 

Lake  City,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Calhoun  co., 
abt.  80  m.  N.W.  of  Des  Moines. 

Lake  Como,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.O.  of  Wayne  co. 

Lake  Creek,  in  Illinois ,  a  P.  0.  of  Williamson  co. 

Lake  Creek,  in  Texas ,  enters  the  San  Jacinto  from 
Montgomery  co. 

Lake  Dwellings.  See  page  1547. 

Lake  Forest,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Lake  co.. 
abt.  28  m.  N.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Lake  Fork,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Logan  co.  ;pop. 
abt.  1,283. 

Lake  Fork,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Ashland  co. 

Lake  George,  in  New  York.  See  George,  (Lake.) 

Lake  Katf akit'tekon,  or  Yieux  Desert,  a  lake 
on  the  boundary  lino  between  Michigan  ami  Wisconsin, 
ut  the  head  of  Wisconsin  River.  It  covers  an  area  of 
abt.  30  sq.  m. 

Lake  lilamatli,  in  Oregon  Territory.  See  Klamath. 

Lakeland,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Washington 
co.,  abt.  17  in.  E.  of  St.  Paul. 

Lakeland,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Suffolk  co., 
abt.  50  m.  E.  of  Brooklyn. 

Lake'land.  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Gonzales  co. 

Lake  Landing;',  in  North  Carolina ,  a  post-village  of 
Hyde  co.,  abt.  170  m.  K.  of  Raleigh. 

Lake  let,  n.  A  small  lake;  (principally  used  in  poetry.) 

Lake  .Maria,  in  a  post-village  of  Green 

Lake  co.,  abt.  65  m.  N.N.E.  of  M:ulisou. 

Lake  Mills,  ill  Iowa ,  a  post-office  of  Winnebago  co. 

Lake  Mills,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post- village  and  township 
of  Jefferson  co.,  on  Rock  Lake,  abt.  25  m.  E.  of  Madi¬ 
son  ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  2,200. 

Lake  of  tlie  Thousand  Islands.  See  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River. 

Lake  of  the  Woods,  [Fr.  Lac  des  Hois.]  a  lake  of 
British  N.  America,  Lat.  49°  N  ,  Lon.  95°  W.  It  is  abt. 
300  m.  in  circuit,  and  studded  with  wooded  islands.  The 
shores  are  indented  with  bays  and  inlets,  along  which 
wild  rice  grows  in  abundance.  It  receives  the  Rainy 
River,  and  gives  rise  to  Winnipeg  River. 

Lake  of  the  Woods,  in  Arkansas,  a  village  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  co. 

Lake-ore  Iron.  ( Chem .)  Hydrated  peroxide  of  iron 
is  deposited  in  large  quantities  by  certain  lakes  in  Swe¬ 
den  and  Norway.  It  is  similar  in  composition  to  the 
bog  iron-ore  found  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Lake  IMeasant,  in  New  York,  a  small  lake  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  co. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Hamilton  co.,  on  the  above 
lake,  abt.  70  m.  N.N.W.  of  Albany;  pop.  of  township 
(1870),  20,318. 

Lake  Pleasant,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.O.  of  Erie  co. 

Lake'port,  in  California,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Lake 
co.,  abt.  90  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Sail  Francisco. 

Lakeport,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  St.  Clair  co., 
abt.  12  m.  N.  of  Port  Huron. 

Lakeport,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Madison  co., 
abt.  120  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

Lake  Prairie,  in  Iowa,  a  village  and  township  of 
Marion  co.,  abt.  80  m.  W.S.W.  of  Iowa  city  ;  pop.  of 
township  3,002. 

Lake  Prairie,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Nicollet 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  411. 

Lake  Providence,  in  Louisiana.  See  Providence. 

Lake  Itidg-e.  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Lenawee  co. 

Lake  Ridge.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Tompkins 
co.,  abt.  16  in.  N.  by  W.  of  Ithaca. 

Lake  River,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  village  of 
Clarke  co.,  abt.  12  m.  N.W.  of  Vancouver. 

Lake  Road,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Niagara  co. 

Lake  Ta  hoe.  See  Lake  Bigler. 

Lake  ton,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Wabash  co., 
abt.  95  m.  N.N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Lake  ton,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-office  of  Berrien  co. 

Lake  town,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-township  of  Carver 
co. ;  pop.  aht.  648. 

Lake  Valley,  in  California,  a  village  of  El  Dorado 
co.,  aht.  60  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Placerville. 

Lake  View,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Cook  co. ;  non. 
abt.  850.  ^ 

Lakeview.  In  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Montcalm  co. 

Lake  View,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Erie  co 

Lake  Village,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Chicot 
co.,  aht.  125  m.  S.S.E.  of  Little  Rock. 

Lake  ^  i  lingo,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  of 
Belknap  co.,  aht.  35  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Concord. 

Lake'ville,  in  California ,  a  post-village  of  Sonora 
co.,  abt.  35  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Gan  Francisco. 

Lake'ville,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-village  of  Litchfield 
co.,  abt.  50  m.  N.W.  by  W.  of  Hartford. 

Lake'ville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  St.  Joseuh 
co.,  abt.  14  m.  S.  by  W.  of  South  Bend. 

Lake'ville,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  co. ;  pop.  461. 
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Lake'ville,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Oakland  co, 
about  27  m.  N.  of  Detroit. 

Lake'ville,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Dakota  co.,  aht.  22  m.  S.  by  W.  of  St.  Paul  ;  pop.  of 
township  about  900. 

Lake'ville,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-office  of  Stoddart  co. 

Lake'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Livingston 
co.,  on  Conesus  Lake,  abt.  24  ni.  S.  by  W.  of  Rochester. 

Lake'-wake,  n.  Same  as  Liche-w  \ke,  q.  v. 

Lake  Zurich,  (zur'ik,)  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of 
Lake  co.,  about  35  m  N.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

La'kau,  n.  An  abbreviated  form  of  Ladykin. q.  v. 

Lak  y,  a.  Belonging  to  a  lake;  having  the  character¬ 
istics  of  a  lake. 

Lalande.  Joseph  Jlkome  LE  Francois  De.  a  celebrated 
French  astronomer,  b.  at  Bourg,  1732.  He  showed  an 
early  preference  for  mathematical  studies,  hut  lie  was 
educated  for  the  law.  II is  intimacy,  however,  with 
astronomers  and  other  men  of  science  led  him  to  pursue 
the  only  bias  of  his  disposition,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  deputed  him  to  go  to  Berlin,  to 
make  observations  for  determining  the  parallax  of  the 
moon,  and  its  distance  from  the  earth.  On  his  return 
home  he  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  gnomonics.  In  1760.  on  the 
resignation  of  Maraldi,  Lalande  undertook  the  editor¬ 
ship  and  publication  of  the  ('onnaissance  des  Temps. 
Shortly  after,  he  succeeded  Delisle  as  professorof  astron¬ 
omy  at  the  College  de  France;  when  successive  treatises, 
able  and  voluminous,  proceeded  from  his  pen.  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  advancement  of  astronomical  science.  Among 
these,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  very  valuable  Traite 
de  V A stronomie.  D.  1807. 

Lal'lat  ion.  {-la' shun.)  n.  [Lat.  lallatio.]  A  corrupt, 
pronunciation  of  the  letter  r  like  l.  It  prevails  among 
the  Chinese. 

Lal'ly,  Thomas  Arthur,  Count  de.  Baron  of  Tullendally, 
or  Tollendal,  in  Ireland,  was  descended  from  one  of 
those  devoted  adherents  of  the  Stuarts  who  became 
naturalized  in  France,  and  who  there  acquired  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  service  of  the  crown  lie  was  horn  in 
Dauphine,  1702,  and  began  his  military  career  in  an 
Irish  regiment,  commanded  by  his  uncle,  General  Dillon. 
After  greatly  distinguishing  himself  at  the  sieges  of 
Kehl,  Menin,  Ypes,  and  Furnes,  and  particularly  at  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy  (dating  from  1733  to  1749),  he  was 
appointed  (17-  6)  commandant-general  of  the  French 
possessions  in  the  East  Indies.  On  his  arrival  there,  at 
the  end  of  April,  1758,  war  was  declared  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  over  whom  he  obtained  a  series  of  successes,  but 
was  at  length  defeated  before  Madras,  and  then  besieged 
in  Pondicherry,  upon  which  lie  had  been  compelled  to 
fall  back.  Here,  with  less  than  a  thousand  men,  he 
resisted  the  whole  English  army  for  several  months,  and 
only  surrendered  when  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
January  16,  1761.  He  now  became  the  prisoner  of  the 
English, but  was  soon  liberated,  and,  returning  to  France, 
was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason.  All  the  perils  and 
toils  he  had  undergone  were  rewarded  by  the  corrupt 
administration  of  that  expiring  monarehy  by  his  judi¬ 
cial  murder,  in  the  vain  effort  to  hide  from  the  public 
eye  their  own  factious  dishonesty.  He  was  dragged  to 
the  scaffold  with  a  gag  in  his  mouth  to  prevent  him 
from  addressing  the  people,  and  was  executed  May  9, 
1766.  —  His  son,  the  Marquis  de  Lilly-Tollendal.  ob¬ 
tained  a  reversal  of  the  sentence,  and  a  grant  of  his 
father’s  estates  in  1783. 

La'ma,  n.  See  Lamaism. 

(Zoo/.' \  See  Llama. 

La'niaisiu.  n.  [Thihetian  Jama,  a  priest.]  The  pre¬ 
vailing  religion  of  Thibet  and  other  parts  of  Asia.  It 


Fig.  1499.—  the  grand  lama,  or  dalai-lama. 


is  an  offshoot  of  Buddhism,  which  it  very  much  resem¬ 
bles.  The  Dalai-Lama,  or  chief  of  this  religion,  is  the 
successor,  or  rather  a  pretended  incarnation,  of  Buddha, 
lie  is  looked  upon  as  an  omniscient  and  eternal  divinity, 
and  lienee  his  death  occasions  no  visible  grief  or  mourn 
ing,  ns  it  is  only  regarded  as  his  disappearance,  and  his 
reappearance  is  patiently  waited  fur  in  his  successor 
The  Dalai  sometimes  points  out  his  successor:  at  other 
times  the  books  are  consulted  for  that  purpose.  When 
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officiating,  the  Dalai  sits  cross-legged  and  statue-like 
upon  magnificent  cushions  over  the  altar,  dressed  in 
splendid  robes,  noticing  nobody,  and  moving  only  his 
hands  to  bless  the  people.  Sometimes  he  distributes 
balls  made  of  paste,  clay,  or  other  materials,  which  are 
regarded  of  infinite  efficacy.  The  title  of  lama  is  given 
t<>  the  head  of  every  monastery,  and  every  lama  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  vicar  to  the  Deity,  and  requires  implicit 
obedience  to  all  bis  commands,  like  the  Dalai- Lama 
himself.  Their  temples  are  in  the  Indo-Chinese  form, 
square,  fronting  the  east  in  Thibet,  and  the  south  in 
Mongolia,  They  have  three  gates  and  three  interior 
divisions;  viz.:  the  entrance-hall:  the  body  of  the  edi¬ 
fice,  with  two  parallel  rows  of  columns;  and  the  sanc¬ 
tuary,  with  the  throne  of  the  high  lama.  There  are 
numerous  statues,  paintings  of  the  gods,  ornaments,  and 
implements  of  all-  sorts.  The  walls  anil  columns  are 
inscribed  with  prayers,  and  there  are  also  poles  bearing 
flags  with  prayers.  Prayer- wheels,  the  turning  of 
which  is  supposed  to  he  equally  efficacious  with  vocal 
supplication,  are  to  be  seen  everywhere.  Festival  days, 
ceremonies,  and  pageants  of  all  kinds,  varied  with  the 
performances  of  magicians,  as  well  as  fasts,  sacraments, 
and  noisy  music,  animate  the  zeal  of  the  faithful.  Dead 
lamas  are  commonly  embalmed  and  preserved  in  pyra¬ 
mids.  The  bodies  of  rich  laymen  are  burned,  and  their 
ashes  preserved;  while  those  of  the  common  people  are 
either  exposed  to  be  devoured  by  birds,  or  eaten  by 
sacred  dogs  kept  for  the  purpose.  Rich  persons  about 
to  die  are  assisted  by  lamas,  who  open  a  passage  for  the 
soul  through  the  skull.  The  principal  holy  place  in 
Thibet  is  Lassa,  in  and  around  which  are  an  immense 
number  of  monasteries.  The  most  renowned  of  the 
Laniuic  schools  is  that  of  the  Lhahrang,  or  cathedral  of 
Lassa.  In  many  of  the  monasteries  are  also  schools 
of  magic.  Tho  lamas  also  act  as  physicians,  effecting 
their  cures  by  prayers  aud  some  innocent  medicaments. 

La'maist,  La'maite,  n.  One  who  worships  the 
Grand  Lama. 

La  ManVIia.  in  Spain.  See  Mancha,  (La.) 

I, a  .Ham*  lie',  in  France.  See  Manche,  (La.) 

Iranian  tin,  n,  [Fr.]  (Zoul.)  The  Manatee.  See 
Manatus. 

Lamar',  in  Mississippi ,  a  post-village  of  Marshall  co.. 
about  "220  m.  \  .  of  Jackson. 

Lamar  ,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Barton  co., 
abr.  150  nl  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City  ;  pop.  about  8U0. 

Lamar',  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-township  of  Clinton 
cm.,  aht  4  m  S.  of  Lock  Haven;  ;>"/>.  about  1,600. 

Lamar',  in  Texas,  a  N.N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory;  ami,  about  1,0J*0  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Red  River,  and 
Sulphur  Fork.  Surface. ,  generally  level;  soil,  very  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Paris.  Pop.  about  12,000. 

—  A  post-village  of  Refugio  co.,  on  the  E.  shore  of  Aransas 


Bay. 

Lamar',  Mirabeau,  second  president  of  tho  republic  of 
Texas,  b.  in  Louisville,  Ga.,  1798.  After  some  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  mercantile  pursuits  and  farming.  L.  founded 
a  newspaper,  devoted  to  State  rights,  called  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Inquirer ,  and,  in  1835,  removed  to  Texas,  then  on 
the  verge  of  revolution.  lie  at  once  threw  himself  into 
the  cause  of  independence,  and  highly  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  He  afterwards 
became,  successively,  attorney -general  and  secretary-.it- 
war  ti>  the  new  republic.  In  1836  he  was  elected  vice- 
president,  and,  in  1 838,  president,  holding  the  latter  of¬ 
fice  till  1841.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war,  L. 
(with  the  rank  of  major-general)  served  at  the  battle 
of  Monterey  under  Gen  Scott.  He  was  afterwards  em¬ 
ployed  in  operations  against  the  Conianches,  and  event¬ 
ually  appointed  United  States  envoy  to  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica.  D.  at  Richmond,  Texas,  1859. 

La  Ularclie,  in  France.  See  Marche,  (La  ) 

Lamarck,  Jean  Baptiste  Pierre  Antoine  de  Monet, 
Chevalier  i»e.  (la-mark',)  a  French  naturalist,  b.  at  Ba- 
zantin.  in  Picardy,  1744.  A  soldier  in  his  youth,  he 
had  already  begun  to  distinguish  himself,  when  an  acci¬ 
dent  compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  army.  Like  many 
other  naturalists,  L.‘ a  first  study  was  botany.  The  first 
work  he  published  was  the  b  lore  Franpiise ,  which,  ap¬ 
pearing  at  a  time  when  Rousseau  had  made  botany 
fashionable,  met  with  an  astonishing  degree  of  success. 
Other  botanical  works  soon  followed,  and  for  some  time 
L.  seemed  completely  occupied  with  these,  and  works 
of  a  more  speculative  kind,  which  do  not  now  add  much 
to  his  reputation.  In  1793  lie  was  appointed  to  a  chair 
attached  to  the  museum  of  natural  history  at  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  Plants,  which  had  for  its  object  the  history  of 
insects  and  the  lower  animals,  which  Linnaeus  had  ar¬ 
ranged  under  the  general  name  of  Worms.  At  this  time 
he  was  fifty  years  of  age,  and  the  study  of  zoology  was 
nearly  new  to  him.  Such,  however,  were  his  zeal  and 
assiduity  in  preparing  himself  for  the  duties  of  his  chair, 
that  in  a  few  years  he  had  made  himself  thoroughly 
master  of  the  subject;  and  his  great  ami  excellent 
work,  the  Histoire  des  Animaux  sans  I  ei  fi  bres,  will 
ever  entitle  him  to  take  his  place  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  zoologists.  As  a  conchologist,  L.' s  name  stands  pi  e 
eminent,  and  the  Lamarckian  arrangement  of  shells 
is  still  that  of  the  present  day.  A  sad  affliction  over¬ 
took  him  in  his  latter  days.  He  gradually  lost  Us  sight, 
and  for  some  years  before  his  death  he  was  totally  blind, 
while  an  injudicious  investment  of  his  money  m  some 
swindling  schemes  reduced  him  in  his  old  age  to  com- 

lX«aVrXe.r,Ayip»^«n; an  illustrious 
Kn'.clil'i'l  win.,  ns  a  diplomatist,  historian.  »nd  states- 
Inis  filled  in  his  time  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the 
^  oThlalnry  wu.  at  Mn,nn,  1792.  Mis  father  the 
Chevalier  <le  Lamartine  de  Prat,  narrowly  escaped 
his  life  during  tho  Keigu  of  Terror;  the  death ot  Lobes 
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pierre  occurring  most  opportunely  for  his  safety.  The 
youthful  L..  having  received  the  rudiments  of  his  edu¬ 
cation  at  home,  was  sent  to  complete  his  studies  at 
Belley  with  the  Peres  de.  la  Pd ;  on  quitting  that  es¬ 
tablishment,  he  proceeded  for  some  time  to  Italy,  from 
whence  he  returned  to  France  and  took  up  his  residence 
at  Paris,  devoting  himself  to  literature.  Upon  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  Bourbons,  he  embraced  t lie  military 
profession,  and,  for  the  few  months  between  the  first 
and  second  abdication  of  Napoleon,  devoted  his  time 
with  avidity  to  his  martial  duties,  but  after  the  return 
of  Louis  XVIII.  he  relinquished  his  new  functions,  and 
again  assumed  the  pen  ;  and,  soon  after,  he  once  more 
repaired  to  Italy.  In  1820  he  published  his  first  lit¬ 
erary  venture,  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  Meditations 
Poitiques, —  an  unpretending  little  work,  that  had  an 
extraordinary  sale,  and  the  effect  of  immediately' estab¬ 
lishing  the  author’s  reputation.  So  highly  was  his  fame 
advanced  by  this  production,  that  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  appointed  him  to  a  post  in  the  embassy  at  Flor¬ 
ence,  which  eventually  led  to  the  office  of  Secretary  to 
the  Legation  at  Naples,  and  finally  at  London.  While 
attached  to  tho  embassy  in  London,  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  who  had  bequeathed  him  his  estate  upon  the  au¬ 
dition  of  his  assuming  the  name  of  Lamartine,  led  to 
the  adoption  of  that  title;  about  tho  same  period,  he 
married  an  English  lady  of  fortune,  and  was  transferred 
as  chargi  d'affaires  to  the  ducal  court  of  Tuscany.  Dur¬ 
ing  L? s  residence  in  Italy,  he  wrote  and  published  sev¬ 
eral  new  works,  among  the  rest  Nmvelbs  Meditations, 
Mart  de  Socrate,  Harmonies  Poetiques  et  Religieuses,  and 
some  others  of  minor  note,  all  breathing  a  strong  re¬ 
ligious  sentiment  and  a  spirit  of  loyalty  for  the  Bour¬ 
bons,  as  well  as  a  bitter  feeling  towards  the  empire  and 
the  revolution.  A  misconception,  taken  by  an  Italian 
patriot  to  an  expression  in  one  of  his  poems,  led  to  a 
duel  with  Colonel  Pepe  —  since  rendered  celebrated  for 
the  part  he  has  taken  in  the  struggle  for  Italian  liberty. 
In  this  duel,  L.  was  very  seriously  wounded.  Ho  was 
recalled  to  Paris  in  1S29,  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  appointed  special  envoy  from  the  court 
of  France  to  King  Otho.  The  sudden  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution  of  1830,  however,  abruptly  put  a  stop 
to  his  diplomatic  functions,  for,  though  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Orleans  branch  offered  to  continue  his 
services  in  that  capacity,  he  declined,  and  for  a  time  re¬ 
tired  from  active  occupation.  Adopting  a  new  field  for 
the  exercise  of  his  talents,  he  once  more  assumed  the 
pen,  but  rather  as  a  prose  and  historical  writer  than  as 
a  poet;  and,  by  devoting  himself  to  the  cause  of  the 
people,  endeavored  to  link  his  name  with  that  of  his 
country.  Having  failed  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies,  he  set  out  for  the  East  with  his  wife 
and  family,  and  had  already  reached  Jerusalem  when 
the  news  that  he  had  been  elected  for  the  Bergues  by 
the  Legitimist  party  induced  him  to  return;  thereupon, 
in  1883-4,  ho  took  his  seat  in  tho  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  became  actively  engaged  in  all  the  important  dis¬ 
cussions,  especially  in  affairs  connected  with  the  East, 
and  questions  of  education  and  literature.  His  pen,  too, 
was  busily  employed  at  this  time  in  works  of  size  and 
importance,  as  well  as  smaller  publications  on  special 
themes;  his  most  important  and  popular  works,  how¬ 
ever,  were  Pictures  of  the  East  —  \te  translated  English 
title— and  a  History  of  the  Girondins.  This  latter 
work  had  not  only  a  marked  effect  on  the  government 
of  the  day,  which  it  was  greatly  instrumental  in  over¬ 
throwing,  but  largely  enhanced  the  author’s  political 
influence;  and,  in  the  Revolution  that  drove  the  House 
of  Orleans  from  the  throne,  L.  rose  to  the  highest  emi¬ 
nence  as  chief  and  directing  genius  of  the  political 
storm.  It  was  owing  to  his  eloquence  that  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  refused  a  coin  promise  between  the  revol  u- 
tionists  and  the  Orleans  family.  He  risked  his  life  in 
withstanding  the  demands  of  the  leaders  of  the  insur¬ 
gents  and  their  followers,  that  the  red  flag  should  be  the 
colors  of  the  new  republic.  “  For  myself,”  he  said,  “  I 
will  never  consent  to  adopt  it.  The  tricolored  flag  has 


Fig.  1500.  —  ALPHONSE  BE  LAMARTINE, 
waved  all  over  the  world.  It  is  identified  with  your 
liberties  and  your  glory.  The  red  flag  has  never  waved 
but  over  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  has  only  been  imbued 
with  the  blood  of  the  people.”  He  became  a  member 
of  the  provisional  government,  and  the  foreign  minister 
of  the  Republic.  He  did  good  service  to  bis  country  in 
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that  capacity,  by  preventing  a  general  war  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  interference,  which  the  more  violent  revolu¬ 
tionists  desired.  His  popularity  during  several  mouths 
was  immense;  he  was  the  particular  idol  of  the  middle 
classes,  who  beheld  in  him  a  bulwark  between  them¬ 
selves  and  anarchy.  A  revulsion  of  popular  feeling 
afterward  took  place,  upon  t lie  people  discovering  that 
the  great  poet  was  neither  au  energetic  nor  a  practical 
statesman,  hut,  in  fact,  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  men 
of  stronger  will  and  more  advanced  views.  So  entirely 
had  he  become  an  object  of  public  indifference,  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  ho  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  When  his  name  was  announced  with  that 
of  Louis  Napoleon  and  Cavaignac  for  the  office  of  presi¬ 
dent,  he  obtained  by  far  the  fewest  votes  of  the  trio. 
After  the  coup  ditat  of  December,  1851.  he  retired  from 
politics,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literature. 
Indeed  his  means  had  become  so  straitened  that  a  most 
strenuous  effort  lmd  to  be  made  by  him  to  ward  off  total 
pecuniary  ruin.  A  French  critic  observes  of  this  cir¬ 
cumstance;  “Notwithstanding  the  illusory  wealth  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him  by  the  Sultan  in  the  shape  of  territo¬ 
rial  grants,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  sales  of  his 
works,  notwithstanding  the  vast  subscriptions  started 
for  his  benefit  in  France  and  abroad,  the  ruin  of  his 
fortune  by  public  disturbances,  and  by  his  own  life  of 
princely  munificence,  have  condemned  him  to  a  species 
of  literary  drudgery  to  which  he  has  nobly  submitted, 
but  in  which  he  has  consumed,  in  a  number  of  ephem¬ 
eral  productions,  more  force  and  power  of  intellect 
than  would  have  been  required  to  produce  three  or  four 
great  and  immortal  works.”  In  obedience  to  the  call 
of  pressing  necessity,  he  has  been,  since  his  retirement 
from  political  life,  one  of  the  most  industrious  authors 
in  France.  To  particularize  a  few  of  his  most  impor¬ 
tant  productions,  there  are  The  History  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1848  ;  Raphael;  Les  Confidences  ;  Nouvelles  Confi¬ 
dences,  —  these  three  being  autobiographical ;  History  of 
the  Restoration  ;  History  of  Turkey  ;  History  of  Russia  ; 
and  Later  Travels  in  the  East.  Most  of  these  have  been 
translated  into  English,  and  other  European  languages. 
He  has  been  the  proprietor  and  director  of  two  news¬ 
papers,  the  *•  Bien  Public,”  published  at  Matron, .and  the 
“  Pays,”  published  at  Paris.  His  poetical  and  prose 
works  have  been  collected  and  republished  in  several 
forms;  but,  in  addition  to  these,  he  has  produced  quite 
a  crowd  of  pamphlets  and  political  effusions.  M.  de 
Lamartine’s  life  has  presented  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  instability  both  of  riches  and  fs me.  After  stirring 
to  its  centre  the  heart  of  his  native  country  by  his  im¬ 
passioned  lyrics,  and  attaining,  while  yet  a  young  man, 
to  the  pinnacle  of  popularity;  after  rendering  incalcu¬ 
lable  services  to  the  country  that  gave  him  birth,  and 
preserving  it  from  anarchy  during  the  revolutionary 
crisis  of  1848,  and  during  which  he  was  the  cynosure  of 
all  eyes;  after  prodigious  industry  and  t ab  ut,  produc¬ 
ing  a  vast  number  of  excellent  books,  historical  and 
political ;  after  inheriting  from  his  relative,  and  acquir¬ 
ing  with  his  wife,  a  considerable  fortune.  —  he  was  found, 
in  his  old  age,  poor  and  neglected,  his  means  embar¬ 
rassed,  and  his  countrymen  forgetful  of  the  works  they 
once  hailed  with  enthusiasm.  I).  1869. 

La  Marmo  ra,  Alfonso,  Marquis  de,  an  Italian  gen¬ 
eral,  b.  1S04.  He  early  entered  the  military  service  of 
Piedmont,  and  attained  the  rank  of  major.  His  firm¬ 
ness  in  the  midst  of  a  popular  agitation,  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  imperil  the  person  of  King  Charles  Albert,  at 
Milan,  caused  La  M.  to  lie  appointed  gen.  of  brigade  in 
1818.  On  the  accession  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  he  was  made  lieut.-gen.,  and  appointed 
minister  of  war,  and  undertook  the  reorganization  of  the 
Sardinian  army.  In  1855,  he  commanded  the  Italian 
element  of  the  allied  armies  in  the  Crimea,  aided  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Russians  on  the  Tchernaya,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war  received  the  English  Order  of  the  Bath 
and  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor. 
He  again  entered  Count  Cavour’s  ministry  as  war-min¬ 
ister,  and  in  1861,  succeeded  Gen.  Cialdini  as  comman¬ 
der  in-chief  of  the  Italian  army.  In  1864,  he  was  chosen 
prime-minister,  anil  again  in  1865.  In  1866,  La  M.  held 
an  important  command  in  the  campaign  against  Austria 
for  the  liberation  of  Venetia.  D.  1877. 

Lam  artine,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Carroll  co. 
Laiift'artine.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  ot  Clarion  co. 
Lam'art i no,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  about  7  m  S.W.  of  Fond  du 
Lac;  pop.  of  township  about  1,600. 

Lainas'co,  in  Indiana ,  a  township  of  Vanderburg  co  ; 
pip  about  2,100. 

Lainas'oo  City,  in  Indiana,  a  former  village  of  \  an- 
derburg  co.,  now  incorporated  with  Evansville,  7.  v. 

La  masery,  n.  A  convent  of  Bnddhie  priests  in  Thibet. 
I.anit).  (Jam)  n.  [A.S.;  W.  II  am.  #  frisk;  Ger.  latnm  ; 
D.  and  Dan.  lam ,  latnm ,  a  lamb.]  The  young  of  tho 
ovine  kind  of  animals.  —  Any  one  resembling  in  meek¬ 
ness  or  innocence,  a  lamb. 

(Script.)  Typically,  Jesus  the  Saviour,  as  being  the 
accepted  sacrifice  for  human  sin. 

—v.  n.  To  bring  forth  young,  as  sheep;  as,  the  lambing 
season. 

Lamb,  Charles,  an  English  author,  and  the  most 
charming  essavist  in  the  language,  B.  in  London,  1775. 
He  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  where  the  poet 
Coleridge  (q.  v.)  was  his  schoolfellow.  Debarred  from 
entering  the  clerical  profession,  owing  to  an  impedi¬ 
ment  of  speech,  he  obtained  an  appointment  in  the 
South-Sea  House,  in  1789,  which  he  quitted  in  1792.  to 
take  a  situation  in  the  accountant's  office  of  the  East 
India  Company,  from  which  he  retired  in  1825,  on  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  $2,250  per  annum.  L.'h  life  was  even,  and  compar¬ 
atively  uneventful.  A  confirmed  bachelor,  he  resided 
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for  the  great  part  of  his  life  with  an  accomplished  sister, 
to  whom  lie  was  devotedly  attached.  Their  pleasant 
house  at  Islington  was  the  resort  of  the  most  brilliant 
literary  coterie  of  the  first  half  of  the  19tli  century, 
excepting  only,  perhaps,  the  famous  Holland  House 
clique.  L' 8  genial  wit  and  hospitality  drew  around 
his  tea-table  the  poets  Coleridge,  Lloyd,  Southey,  Words¬ 
worth,  Dyer,  Barton,  Leigh  Hunt.  Cary  (the  translator 
of  Dante),  Procter,  and  Hood;  Godwin  the  novelist; 
llazlitt  the  critic;  Talfourd  the  accomplished  judge  and 
dramatist;  De  Quincey,  the  philosopher;  Manning  the 
theologian  (now  Archbishop  of  Westminster),  and  — id 
genus  omne.  Charles  L.  d.  at  Edmonton,  near  London, 
in  1834.  Of  his  works  the  most  eminent  is  undoubtedly 
the  Essays  of  Elia  (1823),  which  ranks  as  an  English 
classic  in  its  own  peculiar  style  ;  our  literature,  indeed, 
contains  few  things  so  exquisite.  This  work  was  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  Last  Essays  of  Elia ,  in  1833.  L.  was 
also  the  author  of  innumerable  essays,  poems,  &c.,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  magazine  literature  of  his  day,  among 
which  desultory  pieces  we  must  not  forget  his  famous 
Farewell  to  Tobacco. 

Lamb-ale,  ( Idm'dl ,)  n.  A  feast  held  duriug  the  sliear- 
ing-time  of  lambs. 

Lamballe,  M  arie  Th£r£se  Louise  de  Savoie-Carignan, 
Princess  de,  whose  fate  forms  one  of  the  most  piteous 
episodes  of  the  French  revolution,  was  B.  at  Turin,  1749. 
In  1767  she  married  the  Prince  de  Lamballe,  son  of  the 
Due  de  Penthievre,  aud  the  year  following  was  left  a 
widow  at  the  age  of  18.  Her  subsequent  history  is  closely 
connected  with  that  of  Marie  Antoinette,  who  made  her 
the  superintendent  of  her  household,  and  the  agent  of  her 
bounty.  The  queen  and  the  princess  were  passionately 
attached  to  each  other;  and  the  latter,  who  had  escaped 
to  England  at  the  commencement  of  the  horrors  of 
1792,  hastened  back  again  when  she  heard  that  the 
queen  was  in  prison,  and  with  heroic  fortitude  asked, 
and  obtained  permission,  to  share  her  misfortunes  in  the 
Temple.  This  indulgence  was  thought  too  merciful  by 
the  commune  of  Paris,  who  ordered  her,  at  the  end  of 
August,  to  be  imprisoned  separately  in  La  Force.  Im¬ 
mense  sums  of  money,  and  many  agents  among  the 
dangerous  party,  were  set  in  motion  to  save  her,  but 
even  Hebert  and  Lhuilier  could  not  conduct  her  in 
safety  through  the  ranks  of  the  assassins  at  the  outside 
of  the  prison,  on  the  fatal  3d  Sept.,  1792.  The  circum¬ 
stances  of  her  murder  are  too  horrible  to  repeat.  Her 
head  was  afterwards  paraded  at  the  top  of  a  pike  before 
the  windows  of  the  Temple,  as  a  ghastly  warning  of  what 
the  masters  of  such  faithful  servants  might  expect  from 
the  hands  of  a  brutal  and  insensate  people. 

Lani'bative,  a.  [From  Lat.  lambere ,  to  lick.]  Re¬ 
ceived  by  licking;  as,  a  lambative  medicine. 

— n.  A  medicine  taken  by  the  process  of  licking  with  the 
tongue. 

La  mb  ay  eq  lie,  ( lam-be-d'ka ,)  a  town  of  Peru,  cap.  of 
the  prov.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Lambayeque  River, 
near  its  mouth,  abt.  120  m.  N.W.  of  Trujillo:  pop.  10,000. 

Lain bdacis ill,  (Idni'da-sizm,)  n.  [Lat.  lambdacismus.] 
A  corrupt  or  improper  use  of  the  letter  l,  in  speech  or 
composition. —  A  faulty  pronunciation  of  the  letter  l , 
when  used  in  a  doubled  form,  by  giving  it  a  sotlnd  as  if 
followed  by  a  y,  as  Hi  in  million.  —  Lallation  ;  substi¬ 
tution  of  the  sound  of  l  for  that  of  r,  in  speaking;  a 
foolish  fashion  which  prevailed  in  France  under  the 
Directory  among  the  incroyables,  or  “  lions,”  of  the  time, 
and  which,  from  France,  extended  to  other  countries. 

Lambtloicral.  Lanxloid  al,  a.  [Gr.  lambdoeites.] 
Having  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter  lambda  (A). 

M.  suture.  ( Anat .)  A  suture  that  unites  the  occipital 
to  the  two  parietal  bones  of  the  skull,  and  is  so  named 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  lambda. 

Lam'beiit,  a.  [Lat.  lambens ,  from  lambo ,  to  lick. 
Allied  to  labial ,  q.  v.]  Touching  lightly,  as  with  the 
lips  or  tongue;  gliding  over;  playing  about. 

“  Prom  young  lulus'  head  a  lambent  flame  arose.” — Dryden. 

— Flickering;  glancing  about;  twinkling. 

**  Lambent  dullness  played  around  his  fa fie”— Dryden. 

Lam  bert,  John,  a  general  of  the  Parliamentary  forces 
during  the  English  civil  war,  B.  about  1620,  and  chiefly 
remarkable  for  his  opposition  to  the  Protectorate,  espe¬ 
cially  to  that  of  Richard  Cromwell.  In  the  year  of  the 
counter-revolution  he  was  preparing  for  a  contest  with 
Monk,  as  the  chief  of  the  extreme  republicans,  but  was 
arrested,  and  after  the  restoration  banished  to  Guern¬ 
sey,  where  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  d.  1692. 

Laiiiberton,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  former  village  of  Mer¬ 
cer  co.,  now  incorporated  with  the  bor.  of  S.  Trenton. 

Lam'berton.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Racine  co. 

Lain'bertville,  in  Michigan,  a  post-vill.  of  Monroe  co. 

Lam'bertville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  thriving  post-town 
of  Hunterdon  co.,  on  the  Delaware  River,  abt.  15  m. 
above  Trenton.  It  contains  numerous  manufactories, 
and  commands  a  considerable  trade.  Fop.  (1870),  3,845. 

Lam'betli,  a  suburb  of  London.  England,  forming  the 
W.  portion  of  the  metropolis  which  lies  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Thames  ;  pop.  277,000. 

Lam'betli  Articles.  (Ec cl.  Hist.)  The  name  given 
to  certain  articles  drawn  up  by  the  archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury  and  the  bishop  of  London,  at  Lambeth,  in  1595. 
They  are  decidedly  Calvinistic  in  their  form,  but  they 
were  never  imposed  by  authority.  They  are  to  the 
effect  that  God  hath,  out  of  his  good  pleasure,  from  all 
eternity,  predestinated  certain  persons  to  life,  others  to 
inevitable  condemnation  ;  a  true  believer  is  one  who  is 
endowed  with  justifying  faith,  which  faith  doth  not 
utterly  fail  nor  vanish  away  in  the  elect;  no  man  is 
able  to  come  to  Christ  unless  the  Father  draw  him  ;  and 
all  men  are  not  drawn  by  the  Father,  that  they  may 
come  to  the  Son. 


Lambkin,  (Id m'kin.)  n.  A  young  lamb. 

Lamblike,  ( Idm'lik ,)  a.  Like  a  lamb ;  —  heuce,  gentle ; 
meek;  mild;  innocent. 

Lambrequin,  ( Idm'ber-kin ,)  n.  A  veil  or  covering 
attached  to  a  helmet  as  a  protection. 

Lamb's,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Venango  co. 

Lamb’*  Corners,  in  New  York ,  a  P.  0.  of  Broome  co. 

Lamb's  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-office  of 
Tioga  co. 

Lamb's-fry,  n.  The  heart,  liver,  &c.  of  a  lamb,  pre¬ 
pared  for  frying  as  food. 

Laiiib'skinnet,  n.  (Games.)  A  corrupted  form  of 
Lansquenet,  q.  v. 

Lamb's-lettuce,  (- let'tis ,)  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Valeri¬ 
an  ell  a. 

Lamb’s-quarterg,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  plants, 
genus  Chenopodium. 

Lamb's-wool,  n.  Wool  obtained  from  lambs  by 
shearing. 

— Ale  mixed  with  the  pulp  of  roasted  apples. 

Lamb'ton,  a  W.  co.  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  bordering  on 
Lake  Huron;  area,  abt.  1,093  sq.  m. ;  pop.  32,000. 

Lambton,  a  village  of  York  co.,  prov.  of  Ontario. 

LamiiolOal,  a.  See  Lambdoidal. 

Lame,  a.  [A.  S.,  Fris.,  Dan.,  and  Swed.  lam ;  Icel.  lama, 
to  break;  Ger.  lahm.]  Crippled  or  disabled  in  a  limb; 
injured  so  as  to  be  unsound  and  reduced  in  strength;  as, 
lame  in  one  leg. 

— Hobbling;  not  smooth  ;  halting;  —  said  of  verses. 

**  The  prose  is  fustian,  and  the  numbers  lame.”  —  Dry  den. 

— Imperfect;  unsatisfactory;  impotent  in  efficacy;  as,  a 
lame,  excuse. 

Lame  duck,  in  Stock-Exchange  parlance,  a  defaulter. 

— v.  a.  [Ger.  lahmen .]  To  make  lame;  to  cripple  or  dis¬ 
able  ;  to  reuder  unsound  or  incapacitated ;  as,  to  lame 
one’s  arm. 

La  mecli.  (Script.)  A  descendant  of  Cain,  in  the  fifth 
generation,  and  ancestor  of  a  numerous  posterity  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  skill  in  agriculture,  music,  and  several 
mechanical  arts.  He  is  the  first  polygamist  on  record. 
His  address  to  his  two  wives  is  the  oldest  specimen  of 
poetry  extant,  aud  is  a  good  illustration  of  Hebrew 
parallelism : 

“  Adah  and  Zillah,  And  [or  even]  a  young  man 

Hear  my  voice;  To  my  hurt 

Ye  wives  of  Lantech,  If  Cuin  shall  be  avenged 

Hearken  unto  my  speech.  Seveu-fold, 

I  have  slain  a  man  Truly  Lantech 

To  my  wounding.  Seveutv  and  seven  fold.” 

Many  explanations  of  this  abrupt  fragment  have  been 
suggested.  The  most  satisfactory,  perhaps,  is  that  La- 
mech  had  accidentally,  or  in  self-defence,  killed  a  man, 
and  was  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  “  the  avenger  of 
blood  ;  ”  but  quiets  the  fears  of  liis  wives  by  saying,  that 
as  God  had  prohibited  the  slaying  of  Cain  under  heavy 
penalties,  much  more  would  he  guard  the  life  of  La- 
mech,  who  was  comparatively  innocent.  —  Another 
Laniech,  son  of  Methuselah,  and  father  of  Noah,  lived 
777  years,  and  died  only  5  years  before  the  flood  (Gen. 
v.  25-31). 

Lameg'O,  ( la-mai'go ,)  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Beira, 
near  the  Donro,  46  in.  E.  of  Oporto.  It  has  many  in¬ 
teresting  Roman  and  Moorish  remains.  Ftp.  10,000. 

Lam'el.  Lamel  la,  n. ;  pi.  Lamels,  or  Lamella.  [Lat. 
dim.  of  lamina,  a  thin  plate.J  A  thin  plate,  scale,  or 
film  of  anything. 

(Bot.)  One  of  the  foliaceous  erect  scales  appended  to 
the  corolla  of  many  plants,  as  in  Silene  ;  also,  the  gills 
forming  the  hymenion  of  an  agaric  and  the  plate,  or 
thin  part  found  at  the  end  of  many  styles. 

(Conch.)  One  of  the  little  plates  of  which  the  shells 
borne  by  crustaceous  fishes  are  composed. 

Lam'ellar,  a.  Consisting  of  thin  or  extended  plates, 
layers,  or  scales  ;  distributed  or  disposed  in  thin,  filmy 
processes. 

Lam'ellarly,  adv.  In  thin  plates,  layers,  or  scales. 

Lam'ellate.  Lam'ellaled.  a.  Composed  of  thin 
plates,  or  scales;  disposed  in  thin  layers  or  films;  as, 
the  lamellated  antennae  of  some  insects. 

Lamellibran'cliiata,  or  Lamellabran'etii- 
ates,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  lamella,  a  small  plate,  and  branchise, 
gills  ]  (Zool.)  An  order  of  acephalous  molluscs,  com¬ 
prehending  those  which  have  the  gills  in  the  form  of 
large  semicircular  layers  disposed  symmetrically  on  the 


Fig.  1501.  —  shell  of  a  lamellibranchiate. 


{Genus  Cardicum.) 

Rides,  and  protected  by  a  shell  (Fig  1501)  composed  of 
two  valves  occupying  similar  positions,  namely,  right 
and  left.  There  are  more  than  20  families. 
Lamellieor'nis,  n.pl.  [Lat.  lamella,  and  corn u,  horn.] 
(Znol.)  One  of  the  sections  into  which  the  order  Coleop- 
tera  is  divided,  in  the  system  of  Latreille.  They  have 
five  joints  to  all  the  tarsi.  The  antenna;  are  inserted  in 
a  small  hollow  in  front  of  the  eyes,  always  short,  and 
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usually  composed  of  9  or  10  joints,  the  last  of  which  ar# 
large  and  fiat,  and  open  out  like  a  fan.  The  clypens  is 
generally  very  large,  and  the  latrum  small  and  hidden 
beneath  it.  The  mandibles  of  several  are  membranous, 
a  character  observed  in  no  other  coleopterous  insects. 
The  family  is  numerous,  aud  is  noted  for  the  brilliancy 
of  the  metallic  colors  which  ornament  those  species 
which  feed  on  living  vegetables.  The  larva  is  soft, 
somewhat  cylindrical  in  form,  with  a  large  vertical  head. 
Six  small  legs  are  attached  to  the  thoracic  segments,  and 
the  body  is  always  bent.  Some  of  them  require  three 
or  four  years  to  become  pupae.  When  about  to  assume 
the  pupa  form,  the  larvae  inclose  themselves  in  an  oval 
case,  or  one  resembling  an  elongated  ball,  composed  of 
earth,  rotten  wood,  or  other  surrounding  substances, 
which  they  have  gnawed  and  cemented  together  with  a 
glutinous  matter.  Their  food  consists  of  the  dung  of 
various  animals,  mould,  and  the  roots  of  vegetables. 
Some  of  them  live  in  decayed  vegetable  and  animal  sub¬ 
stances,  upon  which  they  teed.  They  sometimes  destroy 
immense  quantities  of  vegetables  which  are  useful  to 
man. 


The  Stag-Beetle,  {Lucanus  cervus.) 

Lamellirerous,  a.  [Lat.  lamella,  aud  ferre,  to  bear.] 
Possessing  a  foliated  structure. 

Lamel'liform,  a.  [Lat.  lamella,  and  forma ,  form  ] 
Presenting  the  form  of  a  scale  or  layer. 

Lamelliros'trals,  n.pl.  [Lat.  lamella,  and  rostrum , 
a  beak.]  (Zobl.)  In  the  system  of  Cuvier,  a  tribe  of 
swimming-birds,  comprehending  those  in  which  the 
margin  of  the  beak  is  furnished  with  numerous  lamellae 
or  dental  plates,  arranged  in  a  regular  series,  as  in  the 
swan,  goose,  and  duck.  This  tribe  corresponds  to  the 
Anatid.e,  q.  v. 

Lainel  lose.  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  plates. 

Lamely,  adv.  With  impaired  strength;  in  a  crippled 
or  halting  manner;  imperfectly;  without  a  complete 
exhibition  of  parts;  as,  to  walk  lamely .  a  story  lamely 
narrated. — Weakly;  feebly;  poorly;  unsteadily;  as,  a 
cause  lamely  maintained. 

Lame  ness,  n.  State  of  being  lame  or  disabled;  an 
impaired  state  of  the  body  or  limbs;  loss  of  natural 
soundness  or  strength,  by  a  wound  or  by  disease. — 
Weakness;  feebleness;  imperfection;  as,  the  lameness 
of  an  argument. 

Lameiinais,  Robert  Feltcite,  Abbe  de.  ( lam'en-nai ,) 
a  Freuch  theologian  and  political  writer,  born  at  St. 
Malo,  1782.  Having  from  his  earliest  childhood  shown 
a  strong  predilection  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he 
was  allowed  to  follow  his  inclination;  and  his  fiery 
spirit  soon  displayed  itself  in  supporting  the  most  ex¬ 
treme  ultramontane  views.  Soon  after  Napoleon  had 
concluded  the  “Concordat”  with  the  Pope,  L  published 
his  Reflections  on  the  State  of  the  Church,  which  gave 
great  offence  to  the  Imperial  govt.,  and  was  suppressed. 
In  1817  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  Essai  sur  V In¬ 
difference  en  Matiere  de  Religion,  which,  to  use  the  words 
of  one  of  his  disciples,  “in  one  day  invested  an  humble 
priest  with  all  the  authority  once  enjoyed  by  Bossuet.” 
Soon  afterwards  he  became  connected  with  the  Om- 
servateur,  a  royalist  journal ;  but  his  independent  spirit 
rebelled  against  the  party  intrigues  which  everywhere 
prevailed  ;  and  after  his  return  from  a  journey  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  received  with  distinction  by  Leo  XII.,  he 
published,  in  1825,  his  Religion  considcree  dans  ses  Rap¬ 
ports  a  vec  V Ordre  civil et politique,  in  which  he  contended 
that  the  Pope  should  be  placed,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  at 
the  head  of  all  temporal  and  spiritual  matters.  A  change 
now  came  over  him.  Without  abandoning  his  ultra¬ 
montane  views,  he  became  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State.  These  opinions  were 
set  forth  with  great  power  in  his  Progres  de  la  Revolu¬ 
tion,  published  in  1829,  which  distinctly  foretold  the 
revolution  that  placed  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne  in 
1830;  and,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Montalembert  and 
the  Abbe  Lacordaire,  lie  then  started  the  Avenir,  with 
the  view  of  effecting  a  Holy  Alliance  between  the  Papacy 
and  Democracy.  But  these  revolutionary  sentiments 
found  no  echo  at  Rome;  and  after  a  short  period  passed 
in  negotiation,  and  in  a  visit  to  the  Pope,  the  Avenir 
was  discontinued.  L.  then  quitted  Paris  for  some  time; 
ami  in  1834  he  sent  forth  the  Paroles  d'un  Crnyant ,  in 
which  he  boldly  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Pope, 
who,  in  return,  issued  an  Encyclical  Letter,  in  which 
the  work  was  formally  condemned.  This  work,  written 
in  the  most  sublime  style  that  has  ever  illustrated  the 
French  language,  produced  an  immense  sensation  (more 
than  100,000  copies  having  been  sold  in  one  year),  and 
placed  L.  at  the  head  of  the  republican  party.  We  pass 
over  various  works  of  a  similar  tendency,  which  ema- 
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nxted  from  bis  fertile  pen,  till  1840,  when  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  a  years  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  2,000 
francs,  for  a  publication,  entitled  Le  Pays  e.t  le  Gouverne - 
meat,  in  which  king  Louis  Philippe,  his  ministers,  and 
the  parliament  were  assailed  with  great  vehemence. 
The  next  few  years  were  occupied  with  the  preparation 
of  his  Esquisse  d'une  Philosophic,  of  which  4  vole,  have 
appeared.  After  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Constituent  and  legislative  assemblies; 
and  on  the  coup  d'etat  he  retired  into  private  life.  To¬ 
wards  the  close  of  1853,  he  was  attacked  by  a  fatal  dis¬ 
order;  and  strong  efforts  were  made  by  his  friends  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Church:  hut  in  vain, 
lie  died  on  Jan.  27,  1854,  and  in  compliance*  with  his 
will,  his  remains  were  cast  into  the  common  grave  of 
tl»e  poor,  no  funeral  ceremonies  being  performed  over 
them.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  L.  was  guilty  of  many 
grave  errors  ;  but  these  errors  are  palliated,  if  not  justi¬ 
fied,  by  his  ardent  love  of  truth,  and  by  the  heavy  sacri¬ 
fices  which  the  pursuit  of  it  entailed  upon  him. 

Lttiiii'ii t',  r.  n.  [Lat.  lam*ntor ,  from  lamenlum ,  a  wail¬ 
ing—  mention.  a  termin.*=Fr.  and  Eng.  triad,  and  Sansk. 
glai ,  to  affect  with  sorrow,  g  disappearing  before  the 
liquid  f.]  To  express  grief  or  sorrow ;  to  mourn;  to 
grieve;  to  weep;  to  wail ;  to  complain — To  regret  deeply ; 
to  feel  poignant  sorrow. 

"  Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament.” — Shaks. 

— v.a.  To  bewail;  to  mourn  for;  to  deplore;  to  bemoan; 
to  regret. 

**  One  laughed  at  follies,  one  lamented  crimes." — Pryden. 

— n.  Grief  or  sorrow  audibly  expressed;  lamentation; 
griet  uttered  in  complaints  or  cries. — A  mournful  or  ele¬ 
giac  ballad. 

Lamont'able,  ti.  [Fr. :  Lat.  lamentabilis.]  Deserving 
sorrow;  mournful;  doleful:  to  be  lamented;  as,  a  la¬ 
mentable  change. — Adapted  to  awaken  grief;  expressing 
sorrow;  pitiful. 

“  The  victors  . .  .  hear  loud  groans  and  lamentable  cries."  Pryden. 

— Miserable;  despicable;  mean;  pitiful;  low;— -used  in 
the  sense  of  ridicule  or  contempt;  as,  a  lamentable 
refuge.  —  Stillingjleet. 

Lamentably*  adv.  Mournfully;  with  expressions 
or  tokens  of  sorrow  ;  so  as  to  cause  sorrow. — Miserably  ; 
pitifully;  despicably. 

Lamenta  tion,  w.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lamentatio .]  Act  of 
lamenting  or  bewailing;  expression  of  sorrow  ;  cries  of 
grief;  mourning;  complaint;  wailing. 

“  All  Israel  made  great  lamentation  for  him." — 1.  Macc.  ii.  10. 

Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  ( Book  of). 

( Script. )  The  name  of  one  of  the  canonical  books  ot 
the  Old  Testament.  That  this  book  is  the  work  of  the 
prophet  whose  name  it  bears,  is  attested  by  the  most 
ancient  and  uniform  tradition,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
subject  of  the  book,  and  by  its  language  and  style 
This  book  was  evidently  written  in  metre,  and  consists 
of  a  number  of  plaintive  effusions,  composed  alter  the 
manner  of  funeral  dirges.  It  is  in  our  Bible  divided  into 
5  chapters, and  consists  of  5  distinct  elegies.  According 
to  Jahu,  the  book  does  not  relate  to  a  single  subject;  but 
in  each  of  the  poems  a  different  calamity  is  bewailed. 
These  are:  1.  the  carrying  away  of  King  Jehoiakim, 
with  10,000  of  the  principal  Hebrews, (i.);  2,  the  assault 
of  Jerusalem,  (ii.);  3,  the  calamities  undergone  by  the 
prophet,  (iii.) ;  4,  ihe  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  the  carry¬ 
ing  away  of  King  Zedekiah,  and  the  slaughter  ot  the 
Hebrews,  (iv.);  5,  the  wretched  condition  of  the  people 
and  of  Jerusalem  after  the  destruction  of  the  city,  (v.) 
Each  elegy  consists  of  22  periods,  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet;  ami  in  the  first 
4  chapters,  the  initial  letters  of  each  period  follow  the 
order  of  the  alphabet,  after  the  mariner  of  an  acrostic. 
In  the  third  chapter,  each  period  contains  3  verses,  all 
having  the  same  initial  letter.  The  filth  chapter,  like¬ 
wise,  has  22  verses;  but  the  order  of  the  initial  letters 
is  neglected.  I  he  style,  as  the  poetic  character  of  the 
composition  required,  is  somewhat  more  elevated  than 
that  of  the  prophecies.  The  tropes  correspond  with 
the  sorrowful  nature  of  the  subject.  “  Never,  perhaps 
was  there  a  greater  variety  of  beautitul,  tender,  and 
pathetic  images,  all  expressive  of  the  deepest  distress  j 
ami  sorrow,  more  happily  chosen  and  applied,  than  in 
the  lamentations  of  this  prophet;  nor  can  we  too  much 
admire  the  full  and  graceful  flow  of  that  pathetic  elo- 1 
q uence,  in  which  the  author  pours  forth  the  effusions 
of  a  patriot  heart,  and  piously  weeps  over  the  ruin  of 
his  venerable  country.” 

Lnmeilt'er,  n.  One  who  laments  or  audibly  expresses 
sorrow. 

Lumcnt  ill.  n.  Same  as  Lamantin,  q.  y. 
Lnmt-ntingi.v.  adv.  With  lam nutation. 

I,;i  inia,  n.  [Gr.]  (Superstitions.)  A  monster  said  to 
inhabit  t lie  centre  of  Africa,  with  the  face  and  upper 
part  of  the  hody  like  a  woman,  and  file  extremities  like 
a  serpent.  The  first  L., according  to  classic  mythology, 
was  tlie  daughter  of  Neptune,  win),  having  become  in¬ 
sane  through  the  jealousy  of  Juno,  caught  and  devoured 
all  new-horn  children  she  came  across.  The  £.,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  ancients,  were  sometimes  represented  as  a 
species  of  monstrous  animal,  or  again  as  it  vampire. 
This  latter  character  is  seized  upon  and  carried  out  by 
Grethe,  in  his  Brule  of  Corinth ,  where  a  young  man  is 
represented  as  marrying  a  L  ,  who  sticks  Ins  life-blood 
at  night.  A  tale,  somewhat  similar  in  construction, 
occurs  also  in  l,hilastratns'  Life  of  Apollonius  oj  fi/ana. 
Lamia'ceret,  or  Labial:**.  n.  pi.  <B"t.)  An  ordei 
of  plants,  alliance  hkhviU*. -Diao.  Irregular,  misym- 
metrical  flowers,  and  tl  distinct  nuts  or  shrubby  plants, 
usually  with  square  stems;  leaves  opposite  and  exstip- 
ulute.  commonly  strong-scented;  flowers  irregular  gen¬ 
erally  in  axillary  cymes,  which  are  arranged  in  a  some 


what  whorled  manner,  bo  as  to  form  what  are  called] 
verticil  lusters;  calyx  persistent;  corolla  more  or  less| 
bilabiate;  stamens  didynamous,  or,  rarely,  2  by  ubor* 
tion  ;  ovary  deeply  4-lobed ;  style  1,  basilar;  stigma 
bifid  ;  fruit  containing  from  X  to  4  acbincc,  inclosed  by 
the  persistent  calyx;  seeds  erect  with  little  or  no  albu¬ 
men.  The  order  is  a  very  large  one,  comprising  129 
genera,  or  2,350  species,  mostly  natives  of  temperate 
climates.  The  plants  are  altogether  free  from  any  dele¬ 
terious  qualities;  they  abound  in  volatile  oil,  and  are 


Fig.  1503.  —  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  LAMIACE.E. 

1,  Marrubium  vulgare;  2,  flower;  3,  an  open  corolla;  4.  pistils : 

5,  acbsenlum  ;  6,  the  same,  vertically  cut  to  show  the  embryo. 

commonly  aromatic,  carminative,  and  stimulant.  Sev¬ 
eral  are  used  in  perfumery  on  account  of  their  sweet 
odors,  as  the  species  of  Lavandula  (lavender), and  Pigos- 
teinon  (patchouli);  while  many  are  employed  in  the 
culinary  art  for  flavoring,  as  Thymus  vulgaris  (common 
or  garden  thyme).  Thymus  citrindorus  (lemon  thyme), 
Salvia  officinalis  (sage),  Origanum  vulgare  (common 
marjoram),  Marjorana  horte.nsis  (sweet  marjoram),  the 
species  of  Mentha  (mint),  Satureja  (savory),  and  Melissa 
(balm). 

Lani'ian  War.  (Anc.  Hist.)  Athens, in  alliance  with 
other  Greek  states,  made  war  upon  Antipater,  governor 
of  Macedon,  b.  c.  323.  He  fled  to  the  city  of  Lamia,  in 
Thessaly,  where  lie  was  besieged  by  the  allies,  whom 
he  finally  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Crannon,  Aug  * 
322  B  c 

La  ill 'in  a.  n.;  pi.  Lamina.  [Lat.  See  Lamf.l.]  A  thin 
slice;  a  flake;  an  attenuated  plate  or  scale;  a  layer  or 
coat  lying  over  another. 

(A?j«L)  The  two  plates  or  tables  of  the  skull. 

( Bot .)  The  broad  and  spreading  part  of  the  petal  of 
a  polypetallous  corolla. 

Lain inabil'i ty,  n.  Susceptibility  of  being  formed 
into  laminae. 

Lam  i liable,  a.  ( Metall .)  A  term  applied  to  metal 
which  may  be  extended  by  passing  it  between  steel  or 
hardened  (chilled)  rollers. 

Lam  inar,  a.  [Fr.  luminaire.]  Forming,  or  consisting 
of,  thin  plates  or  layers. 

Lamina  ria,  n.  [Lat.  lamina,  a  plate  or  layer.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  sea-weeds,  order  Fncacex  L.  saccharina  is 
remarkable  for  containing  upward  of  12  per  cent.  <>t 
the  sugary  matter  called  manniU.  The  young  parts 
mixed  with  those  of  L.  digit ata,  are  eaten  in  Scotland, 
under  the  name  of  tangle.  In  China,  L.  saccharina  is 
called  sea-tape,  and  is  a  common  article  of  food  along 
the  coast.  L.  potatorum  is  another  edible  species,  used 
as  a  table  vegetable  in  Australia. 

Lani'inary,  a.  Laminated;  composed  of  thin  plates 

Lani'VnatO,  Lam'inateil.  a.  (Metall.)  Disposed 
in  layers  or  plates.  When  metal  can  be  readily  ex¬ 
tended  in  all  directions,  under  the  hammer,  it  is  said  t<> 
he  malleable  ;  and  when  in  fillets  under  the  rolling-press, 
it  is  said  to  he  laminahlc. 

Laminating,  a.  Separating  into  thin  flakes,  scales, 
or  layers. 

Lamina  tion,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  lamm- 

La  Mine,  (lah  meen ,)  in  Missouri,  a  small  river  flowing 
into  the  Missouri  from  Cooper  co. 

_ A  post-village  of  Coop.  r  co.,  on  the  above  river,  about 

50  in.  N.W.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Lam'ing toil,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  small  river  flowing 


into  the  N.  branch  of  the  Raritan,  about  6  m.  N.W.  of 
Somerville. 

— A  village  of  Somerset  co.,  on  the  above  river,  about  10 
m.  N.W.  of  Somerville. 

La  in  in  i  I Vrous,  a.  [Lat.  lamina ,  and/erre,  to  bear.] 
Characterized  hy  lamina;  or  layers. 

Lain'isli,  a.  Somewhat  lame;  hobbling. 

La  mitim.  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Lami- 
ace.ie.  The  llenbit,  L.  amplexicaule ,  is  a  small,  slendei 
herb,  found  in  cultivated  grounds;  several  stems  of 
the  same  root  ascending  0-10  high ;  flowers  in  dense 
verticils;  calyx  hairy:  corolla,  purple,  downy,  the 
lower  lips  spotted  with  white. 

Lamm,  v.a.  To  beat;  to  belabor;  to  bruise,  as  with 
a  cudgel.  (Vulgar.) 

Lam  mas,  n.  \  A  S.  htamma>sse ;  hlafmaesse ,  loaf-mas* 
or  feast. J  The  first  day  of  August  is  thus  denominated, 
but  the  origin  of  the  term  is  involved  in  obscurity.  It 
is  the  day  of  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  V incula,  or  St. 
Peter  in  bonds,  which  was  instituted  in  317,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  authorities,  received  its  title  from  tbo 
Divine  commission  to  Peter,  **  Feed  my  lambs.”  Others 
state  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  Saxon  Loaf-mass,  be¬ 
cause  an  annual  feast  was  then  celebrated  to  return 
thanks  for  the  first-fruits  of  corn.  Lainnias-day  is  one 
of  the  four  cross  quarter-days  of  the  year,  VN  hitsnntide 
being  the  first,  Lammas  the  second,  Martinmas  the 
third,  and  Candlemas  the  fourth. 

Lnm'inergeier,  Laiii'mergeyer, n.  (Zi  'OL)  A 
large  European  species  of  vulture.  See  Vulture. 
Lam'mermiiir,  or  Lam'mermoor.  a  range  of 
mountains  in  Scotland,  running  in  an  E.N.E.  direction, 
from  the  S.E.  extremity  of  co.  Edinburgh,  through  cos. 
Haddington  and  Berwick,  to  the  North  Sea  in  the  par¬ 
ish  of  Coldingham.  The  principal  summits  have  an 
elevation  of  1,600  feet. 

Lanmil  le,  (fa-mail’,)  in  Illinois .  a  post-village  of  Bureau 
co.,  about  154  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Springfield. 

Lamoille,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Winona  co.; 

on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  10  m.  below  Winona. 
Lamoille,  in  Vermont,  a  river  rising  in  Orleans  co., 
and  flowing  a  general  W.  course  through  Caledonia, 
Lamoille,  Franklin,  and  Chittenden  cos.,  into  Lake 
Champlain. 

—A  N.  co  ;  urea,  about  450  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Lamoille,  and 
several  of  its  tributaries.  Surface,  much  diversified, 
the  Green  Mountains  traversing  the  centre  of  ^the  co. ; 
tail ,  not  very  fertile.  Cap.  Hyde  Park.  />>/>.(1870)1 4,450. 
Lamoille,  in  Illinois,  a  town  ship  of  McDonough  co.; 
pop.  about  1.200. 

I.ainont  ,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Ottawa  county, 
about  14  m.  VV.  by  N.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

La'nioilt**.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Pettis  co.,  abt. 
75  in.  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

I.u  Motte,  ( motf ,)  in  Iowa.  a.  post-village  of  Jackson  co., 
about  76  ni.  N.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

I,a  Motte.  Isle  La  Motte,  or  Vineyard  in  Vermont, 
an  island  of  Grand  Isle  co  ,  in  Imke  Champlain.  It  is 
about  6  ill.  in  length,  and  constitutes  the  township  of 
Isle  La  Motte. 

La  Motte- B'otiqne.  Friedrich,  Bacon  de,  a  German 
poet,  historian,  and  novelist,  was  n.  at  Brandenburg, 
1777.  Entering  the  army,  lie  served  in  the  campaign 
of  the  Rhine,  and  had  a  share  in  t lie  numerous  engage¬ 
ments  that  were  fought  with  the  French  for  the  liberty 
of  Germany  in  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Ilis  first 
works  appeared  under  tile  name  of  Pellegrini  and  the 
numerous  productions  of  his  pen  contributed  not  a  little 
to  fan  tile  flame  of  patriotic  ardor  which  led  his  coun¬ 
trymen  to  final  victory.  On  quitting  the  army,  lie  re¬ 
tired  to  Nennliaiisen,  the  property  of  his  second  wife, 
Caroline,  and  on  her  dentil,  in  1831,  lie  removed  to 
llallc,  where  he  delivered  lectures  upon  poetry  and  his¬ 
tory.  Ilis  beautiful  fairy  tale,  Undine,  has  gained  him  a 
European  reputation.  Among  his  other  works  are  Sin- 
tram,  a  fairy  tale,  and  the  poems  Sigurd,  Corona,  Ber¬ 
trand  du  Guesclin,  &c.  D.  1843. 

Lamp,  n.  [Vr.lampe;  Gr.  lampas,  from  lampo,  to  shine; 
akin  to  Iteb.  Idpid.  a  lamp,  fn  in  Idpad,  to  shine.]  A  ves¬ 
sel  used  for  the  combustion  of  liquid  inflammable  bodies, 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  artificial  light.  The  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  lamp  is  ascribed  to  the  Egyptians.  Its  us. 


Fig.  1504. - EGYPTIAN  LAMPS. 

was  known  in  the  days  of  Moses  and  Job.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  lamps  passed  from  Egypt  into  Greece,  where  they 
were  consecrated  to  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  learning,  as 
indicative  of  the  scholar’s  nocturnal  study.  From  Greece 
the  use  of  lamps  passed  to  Rome.  Among  the  Egyp- 
tians,  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  oil-lamps  were  gen¬ 
erally  used,  and  they  vied  with  each  other  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  these  instruments.  Some  of  the  specimens 

which  have  I . .  preserved  to  the  present  time  display 

much  taste  and  elegance  of  design.  The  interiors  of  all 
of  them,  however,  are  rough  and  meagre.  The  first 
person  who  is  known  to  have  published  a  collection  of 
ancient  lamps,  is  Fortnnio  Liceto.  an  Italian,  whose  chief 
design  appears  to  have  been  to  prove  the  possibility  of 
constructing  lamps  Hint  would  burn  forever.  The  sixth 
hall  of  tlie  museum  of  I’ortici  is  now  entirely  filled  with 
lamps  ami  candelabra  discovered  in  the  houses  of  Pom¬ 
peii  and  Herculaneum.  It  would  appear  that  tlie  an- 
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Cietits  constructed  their  earliest  lamps  of  baked  earth; 
but  subsequently  of  various  metals,  bronze  especially. 
There  are  a  few  ancient  lamps  of  iron  extant;  but  they 
are  rare,  either  because  that  metal  was  little  used  for 
the  purpose,  or  on  account  of  its  rapid  decomposition  in 
the  ground.  There  are  four  specimens  in  the  museum 
of  Portici,  and  one  specimen  of  a  glass  lamp,  which  is 
entirely  solid  and  in  one  single  piece.  A  golden  lamp 
In  the  temple  of  Minerva  is  mentioned  by  Patisanias ; 
ami  St.  Augustine  speaks  of  lamps  of  silver.  There  was 
a  strong  belief  among  ancient  writers  that  perpetual 
lamps  existed.  Instances  have  been  cited  by  various 
authors,  where  lamps  were  found  burning  in  ancient 
sepulchres,  which  were  extinguished  as  soon  as  the 
air  was  admitted.  The  most  remarkable  instance  is 
that  of  the  tomb  of  Tulliola.  daughter  of  Cicero,  discov¬ 
ered  at  Rome  in  1510.  The  notion,  in  most  of  those 
cases,  probably  arose  from  the  inflammation  of  the  hy¬ 
drogen  gas  which  escaped  from  the  tombs  when  opened. 
The  lamps  or  candles  used  by  the  Jews  in  their  own 
houses  were  put  into  a  high  stand,  raised  from  the 
ground.  The  lamps  used  by  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  were  of  a  different 
kind.  Critics  and  antiquaries  seem  to  agree  that  they 
were  a  kind  of  torches,  made  of  iron  or  potter's  earth, 
wrapped  about  with  linen,  and  moistened  from  time  to 
time  with  oil.  It  was  customary  among  the  Romans 
to  have  a  lamp  either  hanging  from  the  ceiling  or  placed 
on  a  stand  in  the  room.  These  stands  were  often  richly 


ornamented.  (See  Candelmuium.)  It  was  also  the 
Roman  custom,  on  occasions  of  national  rejoicing,  to 
have  public  illuminations;  on  which  occasions  lamps 
were  suspended  at  the  windows.  The  practice  of  placing 
lamps  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead  was  probably  meant 
to  be  allegorical  of  the  cessation  of  earthly  existence. 
Some  of  the  sepulchral  lamps  are  sculptured  with  the! 
figure  of  a  butterfly,  in  reference  to  the  escape  of  the 
soul.  The  early  Christians  adopted  this  usage  in  their 
monuments;  and  lamps  have  been  found  in  the  tombs 
of  many  saints  and  martyrs.  In  treating  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  modern  lamps,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  the  nature  of  the  flame.  By  referring  to 
the  article  on  Flame,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  a  constant  and  steady  flame,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  supply  of  combustible  matter  be  steady  and  uni¬ 
form.  It  must,  therefore,  be  either  in  a  liquid  or  gase¬ 
ous  state,  so  that  it  may  approach  the  flame  in  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  current.  The  combustible  substance  may 
either  be  made  to  approach  the  flame  by  capillary  at¬ 
traction  through  wicks,  or  by  mechanical  pressure.  A 
good  lamp  must  have  the  following  properties.  It  must 
be  supplied  with  carbonaceous  matter  and  with  oxy¬ 
gen  ;  it  must  convert  the  former  into  a  gaseous  state ;  and 
it  must  bring  the  gas  so  produced  into  contact  with 
oxygen  at  such  a  temperature  tli  it  the  carbon  will  com¬ 
bine  with  oxygen  in  the  highest  degree  without  pro¬ 
ducing  smoke  The  simplest,  way  in  which  a  lamp  can 
be  formed  is  that  practised  in  making  night-lights  to 
burn  in  sick  chambers.  A  small  quantity  of  water  is 
poured  into  a  glass  tumbler,  or  other  vessel,  and  above 
that  a  quantity  of  oil :  a  piece  of  cork  is  then  pierced  so 
as  to  admit  a  few  threads  of  cotton  to  pass  through  it, 
and  the  cork  being  placed  upon  the  oil,  will  float;  the 
cotton  threads  will  draw  up  the  oil  by  capillary  attrac¬ 
tion.  and  a  feeble,  but  clear  light  will  be  given.  The 
antique  lamps  spoken  of  before,  many  of  which  possess 
great  artistic  beauty  of  form,  cannot  claim  u  higher 
construction  than  those  of  many  rude  nations.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  they  consist  of  a  vessel,  open  or  closed,  with  an 
unspun  round  wick,  which  is  held  by  a  nozzle  at  the 
beak.  As  combustion  can  only  take  place  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  flame,  more  carbon  is  likely  to  be  liberated 
from  the  oil  than  the  oxygen  in  contact  with  the  flame 
can  consume.  Hence  nil  lamps  of  this  sort  give  a  dim 
light,  easily  go  out,  and  possess  a  smoky  flame.  The 
old  kitchen-lamp  had  the  beak  removed  to  a  considera¬ 
ble  distance  from  the  reservoir,  so  as  to  lessen  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  flame,  and  increase  the  illuminating 
power.  Till  17S9,  however,  all  lamps  continued  to  be 
dim,  smoky,  ill-made  articles,  soiling  everything  they 


came  near,  and  filling  the  air  with  anything  but  an 
agreeable  odor.  The  invention  and  introduction  of  the 
Argand  lamp  at  that  time,  by  Amie  Argand.  made  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  illumination.  (See  Argand  Lamp.)  Among 
the  inventions  which  appear  to  indicate  important  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  history  of  lamp-illumination,  may  be  enu¬ 
merated  the  following:  —  The  Worms  lump.  This  lamp 
is  used  and  well  known  in  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Rhine.  It  is  characterized  by  the  shape  of  the 
wick.  The  fibres  of  the  wick,  instead  of  being  collec¬ 
ted  into  a  round  bundle,  are  placed  in  small  bundles 
side  by  side,  forming  together  a  flat  ribbon.  The  effect 
produced  by  this  arrangement  is  that  the  edges  of  the 
flame  are  at  no  point  so  distant  that  a  nucleus  can  form 
in  the  centre,  which,  from  want  of  air.  will  burn  incom¬ 
pletely  and  smoke.  Another  advantage  possessed  by 
this  and  other  lamps  to  be  described,  is  the  movability 
of  the  wick.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  screws.  The 
wick  is  raised  or  lowered,  according  as  the  screws  are 
turned,  and  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  air  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  combustion.  When  the  wick  is  high,  a 
large  quantity  of  oil  is  decomposed,  and  when  low,asmall 
quantity.  —  The  Study-lump.  In  the  common  study- 
lamp,  the  oil-vessel  is  more  flat,  and,  instead  of  being 
situated  below,  is  behind  and  at  the  side  of  the  flame, 
so  that  its  shadow  falls  much  beyond  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  flame,  and  in  no  way  interferes  with  the 
person  in  front  of  the  lamp.  The  greater  part,  too,  of 
the  light  passing  upward,  is  collected  by  a  conical 
shade  and  reflected  downward.  —  The  Astral  lamp  was 
constructed  by  Bardier-Marcet,  with  the  idea  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  sinking  of  the  level  of  the  oil  as  imperceptible 
as  possible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  diminution  of  the 
flame  by  means  of  a  very  flat  oil-vessel,  in  which,  there¬ 
fore,  a  larger  quantity  of  oil  only  occupies  a  very  insignif¬ 
icant  height.  The  principle  of  the  astral  lamp  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Argand.  —  In  the  Sinumbra-lamp  (sine  um¬ 
bra ,  without  shadow),  the  shadow  is  greatly  reduced  by 
making  the  circular  oil-vessel  in  such  a  way  that  its 
three  surfaces  meet  in  the  form  of  a  flat  wedge,  the 
sharp  edge  being  directed  toward  the  flame.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  flame  in  relation  to  the  oil-vessel  is  such, 
that  two  tangents  drawn  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of 
the  flame  to  the  latter,  meet  a  few  inches  behind  it. 
Beyond  this  point  the  lamp  can  cast  no  shadow  ;  but 
even  in  this  small  space,  it  is  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  a  ground-glass  shade,  which,  resting  upon  the  oil- 
vessel,  surrounds  the  chimney  and  scatters  the  light  in 
all  directions  around.  In  all  these  lamps  one  common 
evil  is  to  be  noticed  ;  namely,  that  of  having  the  oil- 
vessel  at  all  events  within  a  few  lines  of  the  level  of  the 
burner,  in  a  position  which,  consequently,  throws  the 
most  objectionable  shadow.  A  large  number  of  con¬ 
trivances  have  been  invented  in  order  to  remove  the  cis¬ 
tern,  either  to  a  considerable  distance  above  the  flame 

—  when  its  shadow  would  fill  on  the  ceiling  —  or  to  a 
position  much  below  the  flame,  when  it  would  fall  at 
the  foot  of  the  lamp.  In  the  former  of  these  cases, 
from  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  oil-cistern,  the 
height  of  the  oil  in  the  burner  cannot  be  quite  constant, 
hut  will  alternately  sink  and  immediately  rise  again  to 
its  former  height ;  whilst  in  those  lamps  described  pre¬ 
viously,  the  suction 
of  the  wick  is  always 
rendered  more  diffi¬ 
cult  by  the  sinking 
of  the  oil.  When  the 
oil  -  cistern  is  trans¬ 
posed  to  the  h  oi  of 
the  lamp,  all  shadow 
is  avoided  ;  hut  the 
advantage  of  the 
free  flow  of  oil  is 
lost ;  in  all  lamps  of 
this  sort,  therefore, 
the  oil  must  he 
raised.  They  are, 
therefore,  interest¬ 
ing  on  account  of 
their  ingenious,  hut 
at  the  same  time 
complicated,  appa¬ 
ratus,  which  partly 
depends  upon  hydro- 
dynamic,  partly 
u  p  o  n  hydrostatic 
laws,  and  is  partly 
also  a  mere  mechan¬ 
ical  arrangement.  — 

In  Girard's  lump , 
the  oil  is  raised  by 
the  compression  of 
air  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  water 
in  a  fire-engine,  or 
as  in  Hero’s  foun¬ 
tain,  where  the  pres¬ 
sure  exerted  in  one 
vessel  is  transferred 
to  another  distant 
vessel  by  means  of 
the  compressed  air. 

—  The  Hydrostatic 
lump.  The 
on  which 

is  constructed  is  as 
follow's:  When  two 
different  fluids  are 
brought  into  tubes 
connected  at  the 
bottom,  they  will 


Fig.  lout).  —  MODERATOR  LAMP. 
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balance  each  other  at  different  heights  in  *«he  respective 
tubes,  according  to  their  densities. —  In  A ’tir’s  lump  the 
oil  is  raised  and  supported  by  a  column  of  salt  and  water, 
sufficiently  dense  to  support  a  column  of  oil  four-thirds 
of  its  own  height.  Instead  of  the  salt  and  water,  other 
heavy  liquids,  such  as  syrup,  honey,  mercury,  or  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  may  he  used.  The  zinc  solution 
is  1*57  tines  denser  than  oil  ;  hence  u  column  10  inches 
high  w  ill  mpport  a  column  of  oil  1 5*7  inches  in  height  — 
In  CurceJ's  mech  mical  lump  was  first  carried  out  the  idea 
of  pumping  up  the  oil  from  the  foot  of  the  lamp  to  the 
wick  by  simple  machinery,  like  that  of  clocks,  and  in 
such  proportions  as  to  exceed  the  quantity  consumed 
during  the  whole  period  of  burning.  Carcel  brought 
out  his  invention  about  1800,  and  carried  it  to  Btich 
perfection,  that  only  unimportant  points  connected 
with  the  works  and  the  pump  were  left  for  the  im¬ 
provements  of  liis  successors,  Gagneau,  Nicod,  Careau, 
and  others.  The  complex  arrangement  of  the  machin¬ 
ery  in  Carcel's  lamp,  and  other  similar  instruments,  soon 
caused  them  to  tall  into  disuse.  All  the  difficulties 
which  encompassed  these  arrangements  seem,  however, 
to  have  been  surmounted  in  Meyer’s  elliptic,  and  in  the 
French  moderator  lamp.  In  the  elliptic  lump,  a  spiral 
spring  acting  on  a  piston  is  the  motive  power,  and  the 
constant  flow  of  oil  to  the  wick  is  regulated  in  an  in¬ 
genious  manner  by  means  of  a  tube  of  narrow  bore.  A 
lamp  of  this  kind  will  yield  a  good  light  for  eight  or 
ten  hours,  and  w  ill  allow  of  the  combustion  of  crude 
vegetable  oils.  But  the  greatest  improvement  ever  ef¬ 
fected  in  oil  lamps  was  in  the  so-called  Fi'tnch  moderator 
(Fig.  16U6j,  which  combines  the  greatest  amount  o!  illu¬ 
minating  power  with  elegance  of  form,  easy  manage¬ 
ment,  and  general  economy.  Its  body  is  a  cylinder,  B, 
usually  about  8  inches  in  height  by  5  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  the  lower  part  of  which  contains  the  store  of  oil. 
On  the  top  of  the  oil  rests  a  piston,  P,  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  pressed  down  by  a  spiral  spring  situated  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  top  of  the  barrel.  The  piston  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  figure  ais  resting  on  the  bottom.  Through 
the  piston  is  inserted  a  small  tube,  which  passes  up  to 
the  burner  at  the  top;  and  the  pressure  of  the  spring 
on  the  piston  causes  a  constant  stream  of  oil  to  rise  up 
through  this  tube  and  feed  the  wick,  C.  What  is  not 
consumed,  flows  over  the  burner,  I),  and  hack  into  the 
barrel  above  the  piston.  It  is  above  the  piston  also  that 
fresh  oil  is  introduced.  When  the  piston  has  reached  the 
bottom,  it  is  wound  up  again  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  E ;  and 
a  vacuum  being  thus  formed,  the  oil  above  it  is  forced 
to  the  underside  through  a  valve-kind  of  contrivance 
round  its  edge.  It  is  obvious  that  in  this  machine  the 
flow  of  oil  will  be  greatest  when  the  piston  has  been 
newly  wound  up,  and  the  spring  is  at  its  greatest  ten¬ 
sion.  This  inequality  is  regulated,  or  moderated —  hence 
the  name  of  the  lamp  —  by  an  extremely  ingenious 
contrivance.  The  tube  through  which  the  oil  ascends 
consists  of  two  parts  —  a  narrow,  fixed  to  the  piston, 
and  rising  with  it,  and  a  w  ide,  fixed  to  the  burner,  and 
forming  a  sheath  into  which  the  other  ascends  ;  within 
the  upper  tube  is  placed  a  rod  or  wire,  which  descends  so 
as  to  enter  only  a  short  way  into  the  narrow  tube,  when 
the  latter  is  drawn  down  to  the  full.  Now,  the  effect  of 
the  rod  within  the  narrow  tube  is  to  retard  the  passage 
of  the  oil  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  /he  effect  will  he 
greater  the  further  the  tube  is  pushed  up,  because  the 
narrow  part  is  then  made  longer.  The  obstruction  thus 
increases  and  diminishes  with  the  force  of  the  spring, 
and  the  flow  of  oil  is  rendered  equal.  —  Volatile  oils, 
such  as  camphine,  are  applicable  tor  illuminating  pur¬ 
poses  in  lamps,  when  they  can  he  obtained  at  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  low  price;  but  they  require  special  management 
and  a  well-regulated  and  abundant  supply  of  air  to  con¬ 
sume  completely  the  large  amount  of  carbon  which 
they  contain.  When  employed  instead  of  oil  in  ordi¬ 
nary  lamps,  they  evolve  a  great  quantity  of  smoke,  and 
much  of  the  oil  escapes  combustion.  In  many  parts  of 
the  U.  States  and  in  Europe,  vu])or  lamps  are  employed. 
In  these  lamps,  which  consume  either  spirits  ot  w  ine, 
mixed  with  volatile  oils  rich  in  carbon,  or  the  volatile 
hydrocarbon  obtained  from  the  products  of  the  distilla¬ 
tion  of  bituminous  coals,  the  liquid  is  generally  con¬ 
verted  into  vapor  before  it  reaches  the  burner,  and  they 
are,  therefore,  distinguished  as  vapor ,  or  self -generating 
gas-lamps.  Since  the  discovery  of  oil-wells  in  this 
country,  large  numbers  of  inexpensive  lamps  have  been 
manufactured  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  the  paraffine 
produced  from  the  distillation  of  the  petroleum  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  elsewhere.  The  necessity  for  artificial  light  in 
mining  operations  below  the  surface,  where  explosive 
gases  often  impregnate  the  air,  at  an  early  period  turned 
the  attention  of  scientific  men  to  the  construction  of 
lamps  which  could  he  safely  used  in  an  explosive  atmos¬ 
phere.  In  1815,  the  discovery  of  the  so/rfy-lump  was 
made  by  Davy.  Although  many  modification*  of  foi  mhuxe 
been  made  since  that  time,  the  modern  safety-lamp  is 
still  similar  in  principle  to  the  Davy  sufety-lao,p,q.  v. 

Lnili  pa,  a  town  of  Peru,  cap.  ol  the  prow  of  that  name, 
dept  of  Puno,  about  155  m  S.  of  Cuzco;  pop.  of  prov. 
80.000. 

Ijani|>'a<l,n.  [Gr. lampas.]  An  antique  lamp  or  candle¬ 
stick. 

I>nm|>'n4li«it.  n.  [Gr  lampadistes.]  (Gr.  Antiq.)  The 
winner  of  a  prize  in  the  lampadrome 

Lanipax  as,  in  Texas ,  a  small  river  flowing  into  Leon 
River  in  Bell  co. 

— A  central  co.,  area,  abt.  900  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Colorado 
and  Lampasas  rivers,  besides  many  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  mountainous;  soil,  in  sonic  parts  fertile.  Cap. 
Lampasas.  Ftp.  abt.  1,500. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  abt.  05  in.  N.N.W 
of  Austin. 
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liamim'droino.  n.  [Gr.  lampas ,  torch,  and  dramas, 
cout>u. J  {Gr.  Antiq.)  A  race  run  by  young  men  with 
torches  or  lamps  in  their  humls* 

Lam'pass,  Lain  pen,  n.  [From  Lat.  lampas.] 

( Farrin'jf  )  A  swelling  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the  roof 
of  a  horse's  mouth. 

Lam  p;ite,  w.  (cVtsm.)  A  salt  formed  of  lampic  acid 
with  a  base. 

Lamp-black,  n.  (Chem.)  A  very  fine  description  of 
infinitely  divided  charcoal,  much  used  as  a  pigment  in 
the  arts.  It  is  largely  manufactured  by  heating  in  an 
iron  vessel  vegetable  matters  rich  in  carbon,  such  as 
resin  and  tar, —  the  vapors  of  which  are  burnt  in  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  insufficient  tor  complete  combustion.  The 
hydrogen,  consequently,  burns  away,  leaving  the  carbon 
behind  in  a  finely-divided  condition  on  tin*  walls  of  the 
chamber,  which  are  hung  with  coarse  cloths.  The  L.Ji. 
thus  obtained  generally  contains  certain  quantities  of 
unburnt  resinous  or  tatty  matters.  Where  very  fine 
lamp-black  is  required  in  small  quantities,  it  is  best 
made  by  holding  a  cold  plate  over  a  gas  flame  until  a 
sufficient  deposit  is  obtained.  This  is  ground  up  with 
gum,  water,  or  oil,  and  forms  an  excellent  pigment  tor 
the  amateur  artist.  L.  B  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
which  printer's  ink  is  made. 

Lampedusa,  (lam'pai-doo'sa,)  an  island  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea,  about  midway  between  the  coast  of  Tunis 
and  Malta.  It  lias  a  circumference  of  13  m.  and  belongs 
to  Italy. 

Lam  per-eel.  Lam  porn,  n.  See  Lamprey. 

Lum  pers.  n.sim/  (Furriery.)  Same  as  Lampass.  q.  v. 

Liiiii  peter,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  co.,  about  5  m.  S.E.  of  Lancaster. 

Lainp'ic,  a.  [Fr.  lampique. ,  from  Lat.  lampas.]  (Chem.) 
An  acid  produced  by  the  slow  combustion  of  the  vapor 
of  alcohol  and  ether  in  the  lamp  without  flame;  it  is 
acetic  acid  modified  by  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  hydro¬ 
carbon. 

Lamp'less,  a.  Without  a  lamp; — hence,  gloomy,  dull. 

Lampoon',  n.  [Fr.  lampon ,  a  drinking  or  ribald  song, 
from  lumper ,  to  drink,  to  guzzle.]  (Lit.)  A  scurrilous 
or  personal  satire  couched  in  writing;  censure  written 
to  abuse  and  vex  rather  than  to  reform. 

“A  mouthy  scribbler  cf  some  lovr  lampoon."  —  Byron. 

— v.  a.  To  abuse  with  personal  censure  or  invective :  to 
reproach  in  coarse  or  virulent  written  satire;  to  libel; 
to  slander;  to  satirize;  as,  to  lampoon  a  political  oppo¬ 
nent. 

Lampooner,  n.  The  writer  or  author  of  a  lampoon  ; 
a  scribbler  of  coarse  satire. 

Lampoon'ery,  Lampoon  ry,  n.  Art  or  practice 
of  lampooning. 

Lam  prel,  n.  See  Lamprey. 

Lam  prey,  n.  [Fr.  lamproie ;  L.  Lat.  lampetra — lamho. 
to  lick,  and  petra .  a  stone.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  Chon- 
dropterygioiis  fishes  belonging  to  the  jhstromyzonidte 
The  lamprey  is  distinguished  by  a  cylindrical  form  com¬ 
pressed  towards  the  tail,  and  without  any  scales.  It  has 
seven  branchial  openings  on  each  side,  and  another 
email  opening  connected  with  them  on  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  the  head,  situated  nearly  between  the  eyes;  its 
maxillary  ring,  or  mouth,  is  supplied  with  strong  teeth, 
an«l  in  the  inner  disc  there  are  smaller,  rasp-like  tuber¬ 
cles;  its  tongue  is  so  formed  that,  by  a  movement  of  the 
mouth,  it  acts  like  a  piston,  and  enables  the  lamprey  to 
attach  itself  to  any  foreign  body  by  means  of  auction. 
It  is  usually  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  yellowish 
color,  mottled  with  brown  irregular  streaks.  The  two 


Fig.  1507.  —  common  lamprey. 

dorsal  fins  are  distinctly  separated,  the  second  one  join¬ 
ing  with  the  tail-fin,  as  well  as  with  a  small  strip  which 
represents  the  anal-fin.  The  lamprey  generally  quits 
the  sea  in  the  spring  for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  and 
then  returns  back  to  its  element  after  an  absence  of  a 
few  months.  It  is  a  fish  in  high  repute  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  it.  is,  consequently,  much  sought  after  for  the 
table.  It  is  a  fact,  that  Henry  I.,  king  of  England,  died 
from  the  effects  of  a  surfeit  of  lampreys.  The  most 
common  of  the  American  species  is  the  Petmmyzon 
Americana*,  *2^  feet  long,  color  olive-brown  above, 
with  blackish  brown  confluent  patches,  and  beneath 
uniform  dull  brown.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  rivers 
of  New  England  and  New  York,  especially  near  their 
months. 

l>aiil'pron.  n.  Same  as  I.amprf.y,  q.  v. 

L<i  in  ps'  v  i  1 1  o,  in  O’ no,  a  village  of  Belmont  co.,  about 
112  m.  E.  of  Columbia. 

IiAtnnv'ridie.  n.  pi.  (/'«/.)  A  pen  ns  nf  coleopterous 
insects,  of  the  section  Malucnd'rmi.  The  Lampyridw. 
have  five  joints  to  all  the  tarsi;  flexible  elytra,  with 
the  ho.ly  usually  elongated  and  somewhat  depressed. 
The  head  is  more  or  less  concealed  by  the  thorax,  the 
mandibles  generally  small  and  terminated  in  a  sharp 
point:  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  is  always 
bilobed,  the  claws  simple,  and  the  antenna;  closely  ap¬ 
proximated  at  the  base.  The  family  of  the  Lampynd « 
contains  several  genera,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  —1  Lyons,  the  distinguishing  characters  of  which 


are,  that  the  fore  part  of  the  head  Is  prolonged  into  a 
snout,  the  antennae  serrated,  and  the  elytra  usually  di¬ 
luted  in  the  middle  or  near  the  posterior  part.  A  spe¬ 
cies  of  this  genus  is  found  in  England,  —  the  Lycus  mi- 
nut  us ;  in  length  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and 
of  a  black  color,  except  the  antennas,  which  are  of  a 
brilliant  red.  —  2.  Omalisus.  This  genus  lias  the  joints 
of  the  tarsi  elongated  and  nearly  cylindrical,  with  the 
penultimate  joint  heart-shaped;  the  head  not  sensibly 
prolonged  in  front;  the  antennae  simple;  and  the  ely¬ 
tra  tolerably  firm. — 3.  Omalisus  sutularis ,  a  black 
variety,  closely  resembling  the  insect  last  described;  it 
is  found  in  France.  —  4.  Lampyris,  the  Glow-worm,  re¬ 
markable  for  the  luminosity  of  some  of  the  last  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  abdomen.  The  common  glow-worm,  Lam¬ 
pyris  noctiluca ,  has  the  antenme  short.  The  male  lias 
very  large  eyes.  The  female,  which  is  larger  than  the 
male,  is  fully  half  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  blackish  color, 
the  legs  dusky  red,  and  the  thorax  and  abdomen  mar¬ 
gined  with  that  color.  The  female  is  perfectly  destitute 
both  of  wings  and  elytra.  The  habits  of  the  insect  are 
nocturnal.  The  mule 
emits  a  faint  light,  the 
female  a  soft  but 
strong  light,  of  which 
the  use  is  supposed 
to  be  to  attract  and 
guide  the  nmlo.  The 
female  G.  is  gener¬ 
ally  to  be  found,  dur- 
i  li  g  the  8u  m  m  e  r 
months,  among  grass, 
or  on  mossy  banks. 

There  is  reason  to 
think  that  the  ti.  has  the  power  of  displaying  and  ex¬ 
tinguishing  its  light  at  pleasure,  so  that  it  may  not  be 
unnecessarily  exposed  to  enemies;  but  if  t lie  luminous 
portion  of  the  abdomen  be  removed  it  retains  its 
luminosity  for  some  time.  If  placed  in  hydrogen  gas, 
it  sometimes  detonates.  The  luminous  matter  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  mixed  with  water,  and  warm  water  in¬ 
creases  its  brilliancy.  Two  spots  on  the  last  segment 
of  the  abdomen  are  more  luminous  than  any  other  part, 
and  a  constant  motion  of  this  segment  seems  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  emission  of  the  light.  The  two  segments 
next  to  this  are  each  surrounded  by  a  band  brighter 
than  the  rest  of  the  segment.  The  larva  of  the  G.  is 
very  similar  to  the  perfect  female  insect,  but  is  very 
faintly  luminous.  It  is  very  voracious,  attacking  and 
devouring  snails,  whereas  the  perfect  insect  eats  l'ttle, 
and  is  supposed  to  prefer  the  tender  leaves  of  plants. 
The  luminosity  of  the  males  of  the  genus  Lampyris,  and 
of  other  winged  insects  of  the  family  LampyrvJ  se,  has 
obtained  for  them  the  name  of  Fire-flies. 
Lampy'rine,  n.  (Zool.)  A  coleopterous  insect  of  the 
IjAMPYRIDiE,  q.  V. 

Lamsacus,  or  Lam'saki,  (anc.  Lampsacus.) 

(lam'so-kus,)  a  marit.  villugoof  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Helles¬ 
pont,  nearly  opposite  Gallipoli.  It  was  in  ancient  times 
given  by  Xerxes  to  Themistocles. 

Lam'son's.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Onondaga 
CO.,  ubt.  17  m.  S  W.  of  Syracuse. 

Lanark,  Lanarkshire,  or  Clydesdale,  an  inland  co.  of 
Scotland,  bounded  N.  and  N  \V.  by  the  cos.  of  Renfrew, 
Dumbarton,  and  Stirling;  N.E.  by  the  cos.  of  Linlith¬ 
gow  and  Edinburgh;  E.  by  Peebleshire;  S.  by  Dumfries¬ 
shire,  and  S.W.  by  Ayrshire;  area ,  889  sq.  m.  In  the 
N.  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  excellent  grain 
crops.  The  S.  part  is  mountainous  and  barren,  one 
summit  rising  to  an  elevation  of  3,100  ft.  above  the  sea. 
It  is  particularly  noted  lor  its  breed  of  draught  horses. 
Iron,  lead,  and  coal  abound,  and  there  are  extensive 
iron  works.  Manuf.  Woollens,  linens,  cottons,  glass, 
pottery,  Ac.  Prin.  towns.  Glasgow,  Lanark,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Airdrie,  Kilbride.  Carluke,  Douglas,  and  Biggar. 
Prin.  Rivers ,  Clyde.  Mouse,  Avon,  Dee,  Coulter,  Met  li¬ 
ven,  Douglas,  Ac.  Pop.  abt  694, uOO. 

Lanark,  a  town  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  33 
in.  S.W.  of  Edinburgh,  and  23  S.E.  of  Glasgow.  It  is 
situated  on  a  rising  ground  near  the  Clyde.  Manuf. 
Muslins,  and  other  cotton  goods.  Pop.  5,N00.  About  1 
in.  S.  lies  the  manuf.  village  of  New  Lanark,  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  Robert  Owen’s  experiment  for  the  so¬ 
cial  improvement  of  the  working  classes.  Pop.  abt.  2,000. 
Lan  ark,  an  E.  co.  of  prov.  of  Ontario;  area,  abt.  1, » 80 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Clyde,  Mississippi,  and  Rideau  rivers, 
besides  several  lakes.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Perth.  Pop.  (1871)  33,020. 

—A  village  of  the  above  co.,  abt.  11  m.  N.W.  of  Perth. 
Lan'ark.  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Bradley  co., 
abt.  75  in.  S.E.  of  Little  Rock. 

Lan'ark.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  abt. 
20  m.  W.S.W.  of  Freeport. 

Lan  ark,  in  Pennsylvania .  a  post-office  of  Lehigh  co. 
Lan'ark.  in  Wisconsin ,  a  township  of  Portage  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  WO. 

La'nary.  n.  |Lat.  lanaria ,  from  lana ,  wool.J  A  maga¬ 
zine  or  storehouse  for  wool. 

La'nate,  La'nate«l,  a.  [Lat.  lana/us  ]  Woolly. 

(Bat.  and  Zool.)  Covered  with  long,  fine,  soft  hair; 
■  woolly. 

Lane'aHter,  the  name  of  a  royal  English  house,  which 
flourished  in  two  lines.  The  first  commences  with  Ed¬ 
mund,  son  of  Henry  III.  and  Eleonora  <»t  Provence, 
and  brother  of  Edward  I ,  employed  by  the  latter  as 
ambassador  to  Philip  of  Fi  ance,  and  afterwards  as  com¬ 
mander  in  the  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  Guienne. 
Born  in  London,  1245  ;  died  at  Bayonne.  1296.  —  Thomas, 
his  son  and  successor  in  the  earldom,  cousin-german  to 
Edward  II.,  headed  the  confederacy  of  barons  against 
piers  Gaveston,  and,  finally,  shared  the  responsibility 
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Fig.  1508.  —  the  glow-worm. 


of  his  death  wjth  Hereford  and  Arundel,  ne  was  at 
length  taken  in  arms  against  the  sovereign,  and  be¬ 
headed  at  Pom  fret,  1322.  —  Henry  (previously  earl  oi 
Leicester),  brother  and  heir  of  Thomas,  joined  the  con¬ 
spiracy  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer  against  Edward  II., 
and  received  the  king  into  bis  custody  at  Kenilworth. 
He  was  freed  from  this  charge  on  account  of  his  too 
great  humanity:  and,  when  fortune  changed,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  guardian  ami  protector  of  the  person  of  his  son, 
Edward  III.  He  died  1345.  Henry,  his  son,  (previously 
earl  of  Derby,)  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  make  peace 
with  John,  king  of  France,  under  the  mediation  of  the 
Pope  at  Avignon,  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Norniand>, 
and  took  part  in  the  victory  of  Poictiers,  and  the  suit- 
sequent  French  wars.  About  this  time  his  title  was 
changed  to  Duke  of  Lancaster,  this  degree  of  nobility 
being  then  newly  introduced  into  England.  He  died 
1362.  —  The  next  duke  of  Lancaster  commences  a  new 
lineage,  that  of  the  princes  opposed  to  the  house  of 
York.  The  first  in  the  line  was  John  of  Gaunt,  or 
Ghent,  third  son  of  Edward  III.,  born  1339.  He  was 
married  successively  to  the  daughter  of  Henry,  the  last 
duke,  who  died  without  male  issue,  and  to  the  daughter 
of  Peter,  king  of  Castile.  His  name  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  English  history,  and  In  the  chivalry  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Died  1399. —  Henry  of  Hereford,  the 
successor  of  John  of  Gaunt  in  the  dukedom,  was  son  to 
him  by  bis  first  wife.  He  claimed  the  crown  by  de¬ 
scent,  by  the  mother's  side,  from  Edmund  the  first,  earl, 
who  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  elder  brother  of 
Edward  I  ,  and  to  have  been  deprived  of  the  succession 
by  his  father  for  personal  reasons.  He  became  king  by 
deposing  Richard  II.,  1399,  and  was  a  prince  of  great 
ability  and  valor.  He  reigned  as  Henry  IV.  till  bis 
death  in  1422,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Henry  V. 
The  son  of  the  latter  also  inherited  the  crown  as  Henry 
VI.,  and  in  bis  reign  the  feuds  of  York  and  Lancaster 
broke  out,  which  ended  in  the  union  of  the  two  bouses 
in  the  person  of  Henry  VII.  —  See  York. 

Lane*  as  tor,  Joseph,  an  English  educationist,  b.  in 
London,  1771.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  in  1789.  while  yet  a  boy,  opened  a  school 
for  poor  children  at  Southwark,  whom  he  taught  al¬ 
most  gratuitously.  So  great  was  the  success  attending 
bis  system  that  numerous  schools  founded  upon  it 
sprung  up  throughout  the  country.  A  rival,  however, 
in  the  person  of  Dr.  Bell,  who  claimed  to  have  been  the 
original  introducer  of  L.'a  system  appeared,  and,  being 
patronized  by  the  clergy,  succeeded  in  throwing  L.  into 
the  shade,  who  thereupon  departed  tor  the  U.  States 
In  this  country,  however,  and  also  in  Canada,  L.  was 
well  received  and  assisted,  but  becoming  involved  in 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  bis  friends  purchased  for 
him  an  annuity,  and  ho  retired  to  New  York,  where  lie 
D.  in  1838.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  Improver 
mentxn  Educatum,  (Lon.  1805),  and  of  various  elemen¬ 
tary  school-books.  His  system  forms  the  basis  of  popu¬ 
lar  education  in  many  parrs  of  England. 

La n 'cast or,  or  Lancashire.  ( Uin'ka-sheer ,)  a  N.W. 
co.  of  England,  bordering  on  the  Irish  Sea;  area ,  1.^06 
sq.  tn.  Surf.  Level  along  the  coast,  but  mountainous 
in  N.  and  E.,  where  the  ridge  called  t lie  back-bone  of 
England”  separates  it  from  Yorkshire.  In  the-N  C<*n- 
iston  Fell  attains  the  height  of  *2,600  ft.  above  the  sea. 
Rivers.  Mersey.  Kibble,  My  re,  Duddon,  and  the  Irwell. 
Lakes.  Windermere,  Coniston,  ami  Esthwaite.  Soil  is 
various,  being  on  the  higher  grounds  rocky  and  barren, 
but  on  the  coast  and  in  the  valleys  fertile,  producing 
large  crops  of  oats  and  other  grain.  Mm.  Iron,  copper, 
and  coal,  the  latter  of  which  is  abundant.  L.  is  famous 
fbr  its  cotton  manufactures,  wl.icli  employ  over  300, ‘  00 
persons,  also  pins,  needles,  nails,  watch-tools  and  move¬ 
ments,  porcelain,  silk,  woollens,  Ac.  }*rin.  towns.  Man¬ 
chester,  Liverpool,  Preston,  Blackbnrne,  Ac.  Pop.  abt. 
3,000,000. 

Lancaster.  ( lan'kas-ler ,)  a  seaport-town  of  England, 
cap.  of  the  above  co.,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Lune, 
or  Loyne,  20  in.  N.N.W.  of  Preston.  It  contains  numer¬ 
ous  scientific  and  educational  institutions.  Manuf. 
Furniture,  cotton,  silk,  table-baize  cloth,  and  cast-iron 
wares,  l^op.  17.500. 

Lan caster,  a  vill.  of  Glengarry  co.,  prov.  of  Ontario, 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  abt.  54  m.  E.  of  Monti  cal. 
Lancaster,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-township  of  Cass  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,900. 

— A  township  of  Stephenson  co. ;  pop  abt.  1,200. 
Lancaster,  in  Indiana ,  a  township  of  Huntingdon 
co.;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Jefferson  co.,  abt.  10  ni. 

N.W.  of  Madison;  pop.  of  township  abt.  2.000. 

— A  village  of  Orange  co.,  abt.  52  in.  N  W.  of  New  Albany. 
— A  township  of  Wells  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,225. 

Lancaster,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  and  township.^  for¬ 
merly  cap.  of  Keokuk  co.,  abt.  50  m.  S.W  .  of  Iowa  City  ; 
pop.  of  township  1,510. 

Lancaster,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Atchison  co  , 
aht.  11  in.  W.  of  Atchison  ;  pop.  abt.  700. 

Lancaster,  in  Kentucky .  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Gar¬ 
rard  county,  about  57  miles  S.S.L  of  I  rank  fort;  P"p. 
about  800. 

Lancaster,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Worcester  co.,  abt.  19  m.  N.N.K.  of  Worcester; 
pop.  of  township  (1870),  1,845. 

Lancaster,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Schuy- 
|«-r  co.,  abt.  140  in.  N.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 
Lancaster,  in  Nebraska,  an  E.  by  S.  co.  ;  area.  abt. 
576  sq.  miles.  Rivers.  Saline,  or  Salt  Creek,  and  nu¬ 
merous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Lincoln.  Pop.  in  1870,  7,074. 

Lancaster,  in  Nevada  Territory,  a  village  of  Hum¬ 
boldt  co.,  abt.  30  in.  N.W.  of  Unionsville. 
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Lad 'caster,  ill  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and 
township,  cap.  of  Coos  co.,  abt.  100  in.  N.  of  Concord; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  2,500. 

I^in'caster,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Erie  co.,  abt.  10  ui.  E.  of  Buffalo ;  pop.  of  township 
(1370),  4,336. 

Lancaster,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-town  of  Fairfield  co.,  abt. 
30  m.  S.E.  of  Columbus;  pop.  abt.  5,500. 

Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  S.E.  county,  adjoining 
Maryland  ;  area ,  ubt.  950  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Susquehanna 
River. and  OctoraraandConestogacrecks.  Surface ,  diver¬ 
sified,  a  ridge  called  South  Mountain  or  Conewago  Hill 
extending  along  the  N.W.  border;  soil,  extremely  fer¬ 
tile.  Citp.  Lancaster.  Pop.  (1870;,  121,126, 

— An  important  city,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  abt.  62  m.  (by 
turnpike)  W.  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  well  built,  and  con¬ 
tains  many  fine  edifices.  From  1799  to  1812  it  was  the 
seat  of  the  State  government,  and  for  many  years  was 
the  largest  inland  town  of  the  U.  S.  In  1777,  Congress 
assembled  here  for  a  brief  period.  L.  co.  produces  more 
tobacco  than  any  other  co.  in  the  U.  S.  The  annual  crop 
is  abt.  20,000.000  pounds.  The  yield  per  acre  is  from 
1200  to  2500  pounds.  In  1S79,  116,811,000  cigars  were 
made  in  this  co.,  paying  a  tax  to  the  Govt,  of  $700,866. 
Pop.  (1870)  20,233. 

—  A  township  of  Butler  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1500. 

Lancaster,  in  S.  C.,  a  N.  dist.,  adjoining  N.  Carolina; 

ami,  abt.  690  sq.  m.  Rivers.W atvree  River,  and  Lynche’s, 
Sugar,  Waxsaw,  and  other  creeks.  Surface ,  hilly  ;  soil, 
in  some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Lancaster  Court  House. 
Pop.  abt.  9,381;  —  in  Tenn.,  a  vill.  of  Smith  co.,  abt.  60 
in.  S.E.  of  Nashville; — in  Texas, a  post-village  of  Dallas 
co.,  abt.  15  m.  S.  of  Dallas; — in  Ya.,  an  E.  co.,  bordering 
on  Chesapeake  Bay  ;  area ,  abt.  108  sq.  m.  Rivers,  Rap¬ 
pahannock  River,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface , 
uneven;  soil,  not  very  fertile.  Cap.  Lancaster  Court 
House;  —  in  Wisconsin,  a  p.-v.  and  twp.,  cap.  of  Grant 
co.,  abt.  85  m.  W.S.W.  of  Madison. 

Lancaster  Court-House,  in  S.  Carolina ,  a  post¬ 
village,  cap.  of  Lancaster  dist.,  abt.  72  in.  N.N.E.  of 
Columbia. 

Lancaster  Court-House,  in  Virginia,  apost-vill., 
cap.  of  Lancaster  co.,  abt  80  m  N.E.  of  Richmond. 

Lancaster  Criin,  n.  {Gan.)  A  name  given  to  two 
weapons,  so  called  from  Mr.  Lancaster,  an  English  gen¬ 
tleman  who  introduced  the  system  of  elliptic  rifling, 
which  he  applied  to  cannon  as  well  as  to  small-arms. 
The  transverse  section  of  any  part  of  the  barrel  would 
show  the  bore  to  be  elliptical  in  shape;  the  eccentricity, 
however,  is  so  slight  that  it  can  scarcely  he  discovered 
without  the  application  of  a  gauge.  Although  the  in¬ 
vention  may  lie  original  as  far  as  Mr.  Lancaster  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  method  appears  to  have  been  practised  in 
England  many  years  ago,  as  the  system  is  accurately 
described  in  an  old  work  on  gunnery,  called  SrJopprtaria. 
which  was  published  in  1809,  and  is  characterized  as  a 
“very  old  invention,  quite  obsolete.”  The  oval  form 
of  bore  tends  to  reduce  the  windage  without  increasing 
the  friction  or  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  bullet  when 
it  is  passing  through  it.  The  .twist  of  the  grooving,  if 
it  may  be  called  so,  is  one  turn  in  32  inches.  The  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  bore  is  *498  inch,  an  eccentricity  of  ‘01  inch 
in  half  an  inch  being  sufficient  to  cause  the  bullet  to 
rotate  on  its  axis  during  the  entire  period  of  its  flight. 
The  bullet  used  is  conical,  elliptic  in  form,  and  made  of 
the  softest  lead  that  can  be  procured.  It  should  fit  the 
barrel  accurately,  having  a  windage  of  4-  or  5-1000ths 
of  an  inch.  From  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  bore, 
no  other  kind  of  bullet  can  be  used  in  the  L.  rifle  except 
those  that  are  mad'j  expressly  for  the  purpose.  The  L. 
guns  are  rifled  oil  the  same  principle. 

Lancasterite,  n.  [From  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.]  (Min.) 
A  native  hydrate  of  magnesia. 

LancaHtor  Sou  ml,  a  passage  in  British  N.  America, 
connecting  Baffin's  Bay  with  Barrow's  Strait,  abt.  Lat. 
74°  N.,  Lou.  80°  VV.  It  averages  abt.  65  ni.  in  width. 

Lam*e,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  la  nee  a ;  Gr.  long  he  —  probably 
from  elaunii ,  to  drive.]  ( M>1 .)  A  warlike  weapon,  in 
the  form  of  a  long  shaft,  pointed  with  a  spear-head,  and 
adorned  with  a  bannerol,  much  used  by  the  nations  of 
antiquity, and  also  by  the  moderns  before  the  invention 
of  gunpowder.  The  ancient  law’ea  was  a  general  term 
for  missile  weapons  or  javelins.  The  Macedonian  phalanx 
and  the  Roman  infantry,  as  well  as  the  most  barbarous 
nations,  all  considered  the  lance  as  one  of  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  weapons;  and  even  at  the  present  day,  it  is  still 
considered  of  great  value,  though  it  is  now  borne  by 
cavalry  only.  Almost  all  the  regular  armies  have  now 
regiments  of  lancers,  so  called  from  the  lance  being  the 
chief  offensive  weapon  with  which  they  are  armed. —  A 
regiment  of  lancers  was  organized  at  Philadelphia  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  civil  war;  but  being  unsuited  for  the  thick 
woods  of  Virginia,  the  lance  was  soon  discarded.  The 
lances  in  use  have  a  shaft  of  ash- or  beech-wood,  8,  12, 
or,  in  some  cases,  even  16  feet  long,  with  a  steel  point 
8  or  10  inches  in  length,  adorned  with  a  small  pennon. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  terms  man-at-arms  and  lance 
were  synonymous.  To  each  man-at-arms  was  allotted 
a  certain  number  of  horses  and  attendants,  such  warrior 
with  his  followers  being  then  classed  as  a  lance  fournie.. 
This  establishment  varied  at  different  periods  from  3  to 
10  horses. 

A  javelin  ;  a  spear. 

"  Their  lances  glittered  in  the  morning  ray.” — Aytoun. 

— ii.  a.  To  pierce  or  transfix  with  a  lance  or  other  sharp- 
pointed  instrument. 

“Iu  their  cruel  worship  they  lance,  themselves  with  knives.” 

Glanvillc. 

— To  puncture  or  open  with  a  lancet;  as,  to  lance  a  vein. 

—  To  throw  in  the  manner  of  a  lance  or  javelin.  —  See 
Launch. 


Lance.  George,  the  most  distinguished  still-life  painter 
of  the  English  school,  n.  1802.  He  studied  under  Hay- 
don,  and  became  a  yearly  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy,  and  British  Institution,  llis  favorite  subjects,  as 
fruit,  flowers,  dead  game,  &c.,  are  painted  with  an  elab¬ 
orateness  of  detail  and  gorgeousness  of  color  almost 
surpassing  the  old  Dutch  masters  in  this  line  of  art. 
He  restored  the  principal  part  of  the  celebrated  picture, 
by  Velasquez,  the  Boar  Hunt,  in  the  National  Gallery, 
and  T>.  1864. 

L’ Alice,  or  Le  Anse,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of 
Houghton  co. ;  pop.  abt.  S00. 

Lance-corporal,  n.  (Eng.  Mil.)  A  private  who 
performs  the  duties  of  a  corporal.  (Sometimes  called 
lancepesade.) 

Lance  gaye,  n.  A  kind  of  spear  anciently  used. 

Lauce'-lDca<l.  n.  The  head,  point,  or  apex  of  a  lance. 

Lancc'-k  night,  (-nit.)  n.  Same  as  Lan>quenet,  q.  v. 

Lancelot  of  ( he  Lake.  ( Lit.)  The  hero  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  middle-age  romance,  which  was  originally  written 
iu  Latin  by  an  unknown  author,  ami  afterward  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  Romance  tongue  by  Chevalier  Gautier 
Mapp.  He  was  one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table, 
and  was  inspired  with  a  lively  passion  for  the  beautiful 
Guinevere,  wife  of  King  Arthur.  Tennyson,  in  his  Idylls 
of  the  King,  has  interwoven  the  adventures  of  this 
knight  with  those  of  Arthur,  his  kingly  hero,  and  beau¬ 
tifully  depicts  the  grief  of  Elaine,  the  maid  of  Astolat, 
who  dies  of  unrequited  love  for  Sir  Lancelot. 

Lan'ceolar,  a.  [Fr.  lanctolaire,  from  Lat.  lanceola.] 
( Hot. .)  Tapering  toward  each  end,  as  a  leaf. 

Lan'ceolalc,  Lan'ceolated.  a.  [  Lat.  lanceolatus.) 
(Hot.  and  Zool.)  Oblong  in  form,  and  tapering  by  de¬ 
grees  towards  the  apex  or  outward  end. 

Lancepesade',  n.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  Same  as  LANCE- 
CORrOSAL,  q.  V. 

Lan'cer,  n.  One  who  carries  or  uses  a  lance. —  See 
Lance. 

— pi.  (Dancing.)  The  name  of  a  certain  set  of  quadrilles. 

Lance'-rest,  n.  A  sort  of  grooved  projection  on  the 
right  side  of  a  breastplate,  to  assist  iu  supporting  a 
lance. 

Lail'cet,  n.  [Fr.  lancette.']  (Surg.)  A  surgical  instru¬ 
ment,  sharp-pointed  and  two-edged,  used  iu  letting  blood 
and  in  opening  tumors,  abscesses,  Ac. 

(Arch.)  Same  as  Lancet-arch,  q.  v. 

Lan'cet-arch,  n.  An  arch  made  in  the  form  of  a 
lancet,  tapering  to  a  point ;  a  pointed  arch,  (Fig.  1509.) 


Fig.  1509.  —  lancet-arch  and  window. 

(12th  century.) 


La ii 'cot -tflsili.  n.  (Zool.)  See  TErTniD.E. 

Lan  cet-window,  n.  (Arch.)  A  window  (Fig.  1509) 
having  a  lancet-arch. 

Lanee'-wood.  w.  (Hot.)  A  tree  (Gnattrria  virgata), 
indigenous  to  the  West  Indies,  imported  in  long  poles, 
from  3  to  6  inches  in  diameter;  is  of  a  paler  yellow  than 
box-wood,  and  much  used  in  the  fabrication  of  gig-shafts, 
archery  bows  and  springs,  surveyors’  rods,  billiard 
cues,  Ac. 

Lancti,  v.  a.  See  Launch. 

La n'clia  Pla  na,  in  California. a  post-village  of  Ama¬ 
dor  co.,  about  30  in..  N.E.  of  Stockton. 

Lanciano,  (lan-che-a'nn,)  (anc.  AnxanumJ  a  town  of 
S.  Italy,  prov.  Abruzzo Citeriore.  6  m.  from  the  Adriatic, 
and  13  S.E.  of  Chieti :  pop.  16,500. 

Laiiciferous,  a.  Bearing  a  lance. 

Lan  ci  farm,  a.  [Lat.  lancea,  and  forma,  form.]  Formed 
like  a  lance. 

Lan'cinatc.  v.a.  To  tear:  to  lacerate:  to  gash. 

Lancina  t ion,  n.  [Lat  lancinatio.]  Laceration. 

Land,  n.  [A.  S  ,  Icel.,  and  Goth,  land :  VV.  Han.  a  clear 
place.]  In  a  general  sense,  the  earth,  or  the  solid  mass 
of  terrene  matter  of  which  the  earth  is  composed.  In 
the  more  restricted  and  legal  acceptation  of  the  word, 
it  signifies  every  species  of  ground  or  earth :  as  mea¬ 
dows,  pastures,  woods,  moors,  waters,  marshes,  furze, 
and  heath.  It  also  includes  dwelling-houses,  Ac. ;  for, 
with  the  conveyance  of  land,  the  structures  upon  it  pass 
also.  Land  is  considered  to  extend  indefinitely  upward 
and  downward  to  thecentroof  the  globe.  The  relations 
of  landed  property  are  among  the  most  complicated  and 
most  important  iu  civil  society.  They  lie  at  the  basis 


of  nearly  all  the  relations  and  institutions  of  the  state; 
and  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  government  depend 
on  their  right  direction.  In  them  it  is  possible  to  trace 
the  progress  of  a  country's  civilization  ;  —  from  hunting 
and  fishing  to  raising  of  cattle;  from  thence  to  agri¬ 
culture,  conducted  by  slaves  and  bondmen,  or  by  free¬ 
men  with  or  without  a  right  in  the  soil.  In  nearly  all 
modern  constitutions,  landed  property  has  been  taken 
as  the  foundation  of  the  more  important  institutions, 
and  a  power  has  been  given  to  the  owners  of  property 
over  tlie  other  members  of  society.  In  many  modern 
states,  it  is  so  provided  by  the  constitution  that  the 
representative  body  is  composed  entirely  of  landed 
proprietors ;  it  is,  however,  a  very  grave  question 
whether  this  principle  is  just  or  not;  consequently,  in 
many  representative  governments,  arrangements  are 
made  for  producing  a  variety  in  the  condition  and  rank 
of  the  representatives. 

— The  inhabitants  of  a  country,  region,  or  territory;  a 
nation,  people,  or  community# 

“  The  King  himself  divulged;  the  land  believed.”  —  Dryden. 

— Ground;  floor;  surface  of  a  place. 

“  He  . .  .  roll'd,  with  limbs  relax'd,  along  the  land.”  —  Pope. 

— The  mainland  or  continent,  as  distinguished  from  an 
adjacent  island. 

Note.  Land  is  often  used  in  the  compound  form  of 
words  which  are  self-explanatory  ;  as,  land-agent,  land- 
lord,  land-owner,  Ac. 

Land  of  the  leal,  abode  of  the  loyal  and  free;  place  of 
the  faithful  and  blest.  (A  Scotticism.)  To  make  land, 
or  to  make  the  land  (Naut.),  to  descry  land  from  sea¬ 
ward;  as,  towards  evening  we  made  the  land.  To  set  the 
land,  to  fix  the  bearings  of  land  by  the  compass.  To 
shut  in  the  land,  to  get  out  of  sight  of  land  sailed  from, 
as  by  the  intervention  of  a  headland  or  promontory. 

— v.  a.  To  set  on  the  land  or  shore;  to  debark;  to  disem¬ 
bark;  as,  to  land  passengers. 

— v.  n.  To  go  on  laud  or  shore  from  a  ship  or  boat;  to  dis¬ 
embark. 

“  To  die  is  landing  on  some  silent  shore.”  —  Garth. 

Land,  n.  See  Lant. 

Landaif,  in  Ne  tv  Ha  mpshire,  a  post-township  ofGrafton 
co. ;  pop.  about  1,300. 

Land'ammuii,  n.  [From  Ger.  land,  country,  and 
amtrnann ,  bailiff.]  The  title-designate  of  the  chief 
magistrate  in  some  cantons  of  the  Helvetic,  or  Swiss 
Confederation  ;  also,  the  title  assumed  by  the  president 
of  the  Swiss  diet. 

Lan'dan,  Landau,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Queich,  20  m  N.W.  of 
Curler u he.  Manuf.  Woollens,  linens,  and  tobacco. 
Pop.  7,900. 

Landau',  n.  [From  Landau,  a  town  in  Germany.]  A 
kind  of  carriage  having  a  top  or  roof  which  may  be 
opened  out  and  thrown  back. 

LandaulPt',  n.  A  chariot,  having  a  moveable  top  like 
that  of  a  landau. 

Lanri'-breeze,  n.  A  breeze  or  current  air  setting  in 
seaward  from  the  land  ;  a  land-turn. 

Land '-car  ring*?,  n.  Transportation  or  conveyance 
by  land. 

Land '-chain,  n.  ( Swn'eying )  See  Gunter’s  Chain. 

Land  -crab.  n.  [Cancer,  7  r.]  (Zool.)  The  common 
name  of  the  Balmchinus ,  comprising  the  genus  Gecar - 
cinus,  which  includes  the  species  of  crabs  which  in  a 
mature  state  are  not  aquatic.  They  are  now  erected 
into  a  family  or  tribe,  and  divided  into  several  genera. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  all  inhabitants  of  warm 
countries.  They  very  much  resemble  the  common  crabs 
of  our  shores,  and  are  remarkable  as  animals  breathing 
by  gills,  and  yet  not  aquatic,  some  of  them  inhabiting 
very  dry  places,  where  they  burrow  in  the  sand  or  earth. 
But  such  presence  of  moisture  is  absolutely  .necessary 
to  them  as  to  prevent  the  desiccation  of  the  gills.  The 
Black-crab,  or  Mountain-crab  ( Gecarcinus  ruricola),  of 
the  West  Indies,  usually  resides  in  woods  and  on  hills 
at  a  distance  of  ;it  least  1  mile,  often  2  or  3  miles,  from 
the  sea,  which,  however,  it  regularly  visits  in  the  months 
of  April  and  May,  when  immense  numbers  may  be  seen 


journeying  together,  moving  straight  on.  unless  obsta¬ 
cles  quite  insuperable  impede  their  progress.  Like  most 
of  the  other  species,  the  L.-C.  is  active  chiefly  during 
the  night:  and  except  in  rainy  weather,  it  seldom  leaves 
its  burrow  by  day.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  vegetable  food. 
When  in  season,  it  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  table,  as 
Rome  of  the  other  L.-C.  ubo  are;  and  its  spawn  or  roe, 
which  before  being  deposited  forms  a  bunch  as  large  as 
a  hen’s  egg,  is  accounted  a  delicacy.  A  L.-C.  of  Ceylon 
( Ocypode )  is  so  troublesome  on  account  of  the  burrows 
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which  it  makes  in  the  dry  soil  of  the  equestrian  prom¬ 
enade  at  Colombo,  that  men  are  kept  in  regular  employ¬ 
ment  to  till  them  up. 

Laii<1*<1«iiiiii,  (Idnd'dam,)  v.  a.  To  outlaw  or  buuish 
from  the  land.  (R.) 

“  Would  I  knevr  the  villain,  I  would  land-damn  him."  —  Shaks. 

Land  ed,  n.  Ila\ ing  an  estate  in  land;  owning  terri¬ 
torial  possessions;  as,  a  landed  proprietor,  the  landed 
gentry,  Ac. 

— Consisting  in  land;  comprising  real  estate;  as,  landed 
interest,  landed  property. 

Lsiii'tlou*  a  village  of  Belgium,  10  m.  N.N.W.  of  liny; 
]>op.  750.  Here, .July  19, 1603,  William  111.  was  defeated 
by  Marshal  Luxembourg,  with  a  loss  of  12,000  men.  It 
is  called  by  the  French  the  battle  of  Neerwinden. 

Lan<lcr,  Richard  and  John,  two  English  brothers, 
whose  names  are  indissolubly  associated  with  African 
discovery,  were  natives  of  Cornwall,  and  born,  the  lor- 
mer  in  1804,  the  latter  in  180(5.  They  were  both  appren¬ 
ticed  to  a  printer ;  but  the  elder  abandoned  his  occupa¬ 
tion  to  accompany  Clapperton  in  his  expedition  to  the 
Niger  in  1825;  and  after  his  death,  in  1827,  he  returned 
to  England,  where  he  submitted  to  government  a  plan 
for  exploring  the  course  of  the  Niger,  which  was  adopted. 
Accompanied  by  his  younger  brother,  lie  set  out  for 
Badagry  in  1830;  where,  after  encountering  many 
dangers,  they  reached  Kirree,  but  were  taken  prisoners 
at  Eboe,  and  only,  after  the  promise  of  a  high  ransom 
succeeded  in  getting  arrangements  made  for  conveying 
them  to  the  sea.  This  they  reached  by  the  channel 
called  by  the  Portuguese,  Nutt,  and  by  the  English, 
Brats  River;  and  thus  was  solved  by  their  agency  one 
of  the  grandest  problems  in  African  geography.  This 
important  discovery,  opening  a  water  communication 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  African  continent,  made  a 
great  impression  on  the  mercantile  world ;  and  soon 
after  the  brothers’  arrival  in  England,  an  asso<  iaiion. 
of  which  Mr.  Macgregor  Laird  was  the  head,  was  entered 
into  for  forming  a  settlement  on  the  Upper  Niger;  but 
the  expedition  that  was  fitted  out  for  this  purpose  at 
Liverpool,  in  1852,  unfortunately  proved  a  failure  ;  and 
the  Landers,  together  with  nearly  all  that  joined  it,  fell 
victims  either  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  oV  in 
combats  with  the  natives,  in  1853. 

T.aml'er,  n.  One  who  lands  ;  one  who  effects  a  landing. 

(Mining  )  A  man  who  waits  to  receive  the  skips  of  ore 
at  the  mouth  of  a  shaft. 

Lander,  in  Maryland ,  a  post-office  of  Frederick  co. 

Lailder,  in  Nevada  a  North  Eastern  county,  adjoining 
Utah  Territory  on  the  E.,  and  Idaho  Territory  on  the 
N.;  are  i,  about  20,000  sq.  in.  1 'fivers.  Humboldt  and 
Reese  rivers.  Surface,  mountainous;  soil ,  in  some 
places  fertile.  Min.  Silver.  Cap.  Austin. 

Lander,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-office  of  VV  arren  co. 

Lan'der  i’ity,  in  Nevada  Territory,  a  village  of  Lan¬ 
der  co.,  about  IS  in.  S.  by  W.  of  Austin. 

Lnnderer,n.  See  LaunderkrAIiu  more  correct  spelling. 

Landes,  (land,)  a  dep.  of  France,  and  one  of  the  largest, 
though  the  poorest,  in  the  kingdom,  region  S.W.,  chiefly 
between  Lat.  43°  30'  and  44°  30'  N.,  and  Lon.  0°  7'  and 
1°  32'  VV. ;  having  N.  Gironde,  E.  Lot-et-Garonne  and 
Gers,  S.  Basses  Pyrenees,  and  VV.  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
Length  and  greatest  breadth  about  70  m. each.  Area, 
932,131  hectares;  pap.  300,849  in  1801.  The  dep.  derives 
its  name  from  an  extensive  tract  of  heath,  marsh,  and 
other  waste  land,  with  a  loose  sandy  soil,  about  300  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  termed  the  “  Landes,”  which 
occupies  731.142  hectares,  or  nearly  4-5ths  of  its  total 
surface,  besides  a  considerable  portion  of  the  adjacent 
dep.  of  the  Gironde.  This  extensive  and  almost  desert 
plain  is  for  the  most  part  a  dead  fiat,  interspersed  with 
patches  of  pasture  or  cultivated  land,  clumps  of  pines, 
scattered  habitations  of  a  miserable  kind,  and  a  few 


from  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  to  the  Pyrenees,  forming!  Lamlin^,  p.  a.  Relating  to  the  disposal  of  a  vessel’s 
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wretched  hamlets ;  and  hounded  towards  the  sea  by  a 
chain  of  dunes  or  sandy  downs,  inside  of  which  is  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  lagoons  frequently  communicating  with  each 

.m,l  occasionally  with  the  sea  hy  openings  between 

The  dunes  extend  along  the  shore  nearly  |  with  the  coast. 


hain  from  140  to  150  m.  in  length,  by  about  5  in.  in 
width,  and  from  100  to  150  feet  in  height.  They  consist 
of  loose  shifting  sand  thrown  up  hy  the  sea.  They  are 
continually  changing  in  form  and  position,  according  to 
the  prevalent  winds,  but  have  a  general  tendency  to 
move  easterly,  in  which  direction  they  are  said  to  ad¬ 
vance  about  25  yards  a  year;  and  in  process  of  time 
they  would  infallibly  overspread  the  whole  country, 
unless  arrested  and  fixed  by  planting  them  with  pines 
or  other  trees,  as  is  done  in  Holland.  Occasionally  im¬ 
mense  masses  of  sand  have  shifted  their  position 
through  the  agency  of  tempests,  as  in  the  African  and 
Arabian  deserts.  The  church,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  village  of  Miinizan,  was  overwhelmed  by  an  inun¬ 
dation  of  this  sort.  The  increase  of  the  dunes  having 
prevented  the  egress  into  the  sea  of  many  small  rivulets, 
the  lagoons  have  been  formed,  the  largest  of  which  is  7 
m.  in  length  and  about  us  many  in  width.  These  also 
continue  to  extend,  since  the  shifting  sands  have  been 
gradually  shallowing  the  channels  by  which  they  com¬ 
municate  with  the  sea.  The  surface  of  the  ‘‘Landes” 
is  usually  parched  and  arid,  except  for  about  4  months 
of  the  year,  when  the  rains  form  extensive  pools  in  its 
depressed  portions,  varying  to  the  depth  of  several  feet. 
These  are  often  covered  with  sand  carried  over  them  by 
the  wind,  when  they  are  called  blouses,  and  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  dangerous  to  strangers.  To  avoid  such  dangers, 
and  to  travel  more  speedily  through  the  loose  soil,  the 
inhabitants  use  long  stilts,  having  notches  for  the  feet 
1, 2,  or  3  It.  above  their  lower  extremity ;  so  that  a  person 
of  ordinary  stature,  when  in  walking  order,  has  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  the  appearance  of  a  giant  8  ft.  high  (Fig.  loll).  The 
inhabitants  are  very  expert  at  the  use  of  these  singular 
helps  to  locomotion.  The  A  dour,  and  its  tributary  the 
Midouze,  bound  the  “  Landes”  to  the  S.E.,  and  form  the 
N.  limit  of  the  fertile  portion  of  this  dep.  The  soil  is 
there  light  but  productive.  Maize,  millet,  wheat,  rye. 
saffron,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  grown:  in  the  arrond.  St. 
Sever,  about  250,000  kilog.  of  linseed-oil  are  produced 
annually,  and  about  320,000  hectol.  of  wine,  certain 
kinds  of  which,  termed  the  vins  de  sables,  rival  some  of 
the  growths  of  the  Gironde.  The  culture  of  the  mul¬ 
berry  is  on  the  increase.  Agriculture  in  the  Landes 
was  in  an  exceedingly  backward  state  till  the  year  1857, 
when,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III, 
the  French  legislative  assembly  voted  considerable  sums 
for  the  drainage  and  general  improvement  of  the  soil. 
Since  then,  immense  districts,  which  formerly  were  not 
only  entirely  unproductive,  but  frequently  engendered 
disease,  have  been  brought  under  cultivation.  CLt'f 
towns.  Mont-dc-Marsan,  the  cap.,  St.  Sever,  and  Dax. 
Pop.  306,593. 

Laiid  fall.  n.  (Naut.)  The  first  dim  outline  of  land 
seen  after  a  voyage;  as,  a  good  landfall;  i.  e.  timely 
sight  of  land  according  to  calculation  of  time  and  place. 

(Law.)  A  sudden  transferring  of  landed  property  by 
the  death  of  its  owner. 

n.  A  fish  on  land ;  —  hence,  any  person  or 
thing  out  of  his,  or  its,  proper  place  or  element.  (Called, 
generally,  in  England,  a  fish  out  o  f  water.) 

LhiiH-21<hhI.  n.  An  overflowing  of  land  hy  water;  an 
inundation;  a  freshet. 

Italic! '-force,  n.  A  military  force,  army,  or  body  of 
troops  serving  on  land;  —  in  contradistinction  to  naval 
force.  (Often  used  in  the  plural.) 

Landgrave,  n.  [Get*,  land ,  land,  and  graf,  or  grave, 
a  count  or  judge.]  A  title  which  was  formerly  common 
among  the  rulers  of  petty  German  principalities  and 
states,  but  which  is  now  borne  only  by  the  prince 
of  II  esse- Horn  burg,  and  a  few  German  noblemen  of 
high  rank  :  among  whom  may  be  named  the  Landgrave 
Wilhelm  of  Ilesse-Cassel,  the  grand-father,  on  her 
mother's  side,  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  The  graves,  in 
early  times,  were  men  of  integrity  and  experience,  who 
were  chosen  by  the  people  of  different  districts  to  ad¬ 
minister  justice  among  them.  The  title  was  afterwards 
given  to  persons  who  were  appointed  by  the  sovereign, 
and  were  intrusted  with  the  civil  administration  of  a 
province,  having  judges  under  them,  who  were  set  over 
the  different  districts  of  which  the  province  was  com¬ 
posed.  In  course  of  time  there  were  three  classes  of 
graves,  distinguished  as  palgraves,  margraves,  and  land¬ 
graves,  of  whom  the  first  acted  as  judges  in  the  kings 
court,  and  settled  all  cases  which  it  was  not  considered 
necessary  to  bring  before  the  king  in  person;  while  the 
margraves  guarded  the  frontiers  of  the  land,  and  the  L, 
ns  it  has  been  said,  administered  the  government  of  ex¬ 
tensive  provinces.  Subsequently,  many  ot  the  L.  as- 
sertert  tlieir  independence,  and  became  the  sovereigns 
of  the  countries  over  which  they  had  ruled  ns  viceroys; 
and  among  these  wero  the  L  of  Thuringia  and  Hesse. 
In  the  16th  century,  Hesse  was  subdivided  into  the 
bindgra viates  of  Ilesse-Cassel,  Ilessc-Darfnstndt,  and 
Hesse-Hombiirg;  but  in  1803,  the  L.  of  Ilesse-Cassel 
took  the  title  of  elector,  and,  three  years  later,  the  L. 
of  llesse-Durmstadt  took  the  title  of  grand-duke,  and 
by  this  they  are  still  known. 

I.andgriiv'iate, n.  The  territory  possessed  by  a  land- 
grave;  as.  the  Uvuigrariate.  of  Hesse-Homburg. 

_ Rank, 'office,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  landgrave. 

Land  gravine,  ti.  The  title-designate  ot  the  wife  of 
a  landgrave. 

I.iUld  grove.  in  Vermont,  a  township  of  Bennington 
co.;  pop.  about  400.  ...  ,  ,  . 

Land-guard,  (■fftird,)  n.  A  river-fence,  or  bulwark, 
to  protect  land  from  floods;  an  embankment;  a  dike 
I.aml'-lioldor,  n.  A  holder  or  proprietor  of  land  ;  a 
land-owner  or  farm-tenant.  ... 

LaiMl'-ice,  n-  A  field  of  ice  placed  in  juxtaposition 


cargo;  as,  a  landing-survey  or  of  customs. 

Landing  charge*.  (Naut.)  Dues  or  fees  incurred  dur¬ 
ing  the  landing  of  a  ship’s  cargo. —  Landing-net.  a 
small,  concave  net,  used  hy  fly-fishers  for  landing  a  fish 
when  hooked.  —  Landing-surveyor,  a  superior  custom¬ 
house  officer  who  has  supervision  over  the  landing- 
waiters. —  Landing- waiter,  a  subordinate  custom-house 
officer,  who  inspects  goods  landed  from  a  vessel. 
Laii<9'in;£,  n.  Act  of  going  or  setting  on  land  or  shore 
from  a  ship  or  boat.  —  A  place  for  going  or  setting  on 
shore;  a  water-stairs :  a  pier ;  a  landing-place. 

(Arch.)  That  part  of  a  staircase  which,  being  level, 
without  steps,  connects  one  flight  with  another. 
Landing-place,  n.  A  pier;  a  slip;  a  water-  or 
river-stairs;  a  landing;  a  place  for  the  putting  ashore 
of  goods  or  passengers. 

(Arch.)  Same  as  LANDING,  q.  v. 

LaiHLsBiiii-.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-borough  of 
Perry  co..  abt.  5  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

Lauras*  Store,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  1\0.  of  Berks  co. 
LuiuIik  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Lan¬ 
caster  co. 

loan'd  Ik vi  lie.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lan¬ 
caster  co.,  al»t.  8  m.  W  N.W.  of  Lancaster. 
Laml'-jobber,  n.  One  who  jobs  or  speculates  in  land  ; 

a  land-agent ;  one  who  buys  or  sells  land  for  others. 
Landlady.  n-  A  woman  who  has  property  in  land, 
and  tenants  holding  from  her;  a  landed  proprietrix. — 
The  mistress  of  an  inn  or  boarding-house, 
fliimd'leaper,  n.  See  L\ndloupir. 

Land  less,  n.  Without  landed  property  ;  destitute  of 
territorial  possessions ;  as,  a  “  landless  knight.” — Shales. 
Lami'loek.  v.  a.  To  encompass  or  almost  wholly  en¬ 
circle  by  land  ;  as,  a  landlocked  harbor. 

Land  loper,  n.  Same  ns  Landlouper,  q.  v. 

Land  lord,  n.  [A.  S.  Ian  dhl  a  fil’d.]  The  bird  of  a  man¬ 
or,  or  proprietor  of  a  territorial  or  real  estate;  the 
owner  of  land  or  houses  which  are  let  to  tenants.  —  The 
master  of  an  inn  or  tavern. 

*•  The  landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus."  —  Burns. 

Land  louper.  Land  loper.  Land'leaper.  n. 

[D .landlouper  —  land,  land,  and  b>open,  to  run.  See 
Leap.]  A  land-runner:  —  hence,  a  vagabond  ;  a  vagrant; 
n  bummer;  one  who  has  no  settled  habitation. 
Land'lonpintf:'  (-looping, )n.  Vagrancy:  vagabondism. 
Land'-lnbbor.  n.  [Corrupted  from  Landlouper,  q-r.] 

A  landsman  ;  one  who  passes  his  whole  time  on  shore  ; 
—  used  by  seamen  as  a  term  of  contempt. 

“  Jack  shoved  the  tar-brush  into  the  land-lubber's  mouth." 

Cupples. 

Land'man.  I,an<ls'muii,  n.;  pi.  Landmen,  Lands¬ 
men.  A  dweller  upi.it  land,  —  as  opposed  to  seaman. 

“  List,  ye  landsmen,  all  to  me  !  ”  —  Dibdin. 

I, Jill <1-111  n.  A  mark  to  denote  the  boundary  of 

land;  any  fixed  object  by  which  the  extent  of  u  farm, 
district,  Ac  is  marked. 

(Naut.)  Any  elevated  object  on  land  serving  as  a  guide 
to  mariners. 

Land-measure,  (-mUzh'llr,)  n.  A  table  of  square 
measure,  according  to  which  the  superficial  contents 
of  portions  of  land  tire  estimated. 

Land '-measurer,  n.  One  who  measures  land;  a 
land-surveyor. 

Land'-measiiring;,  n.  Art  or  process  of  determin¬ 
ing  by  admeasurement  and  computation  the  superficial 
area  and  contents  of  portions  of  land,  as  fields,  farms, 
Ac.;  land-surveying. 

I.and’-olliee,  n.  In  the  U.  States,  an  office  for  the  reg¬ 
istration  of  stileable  lands,  and  the  locating  of  them  to 
buyers. 

I, all  dor,  Walter  Savage,  an  English  poet,  B.  of  an 
ancient  family,  in  Warwickshire,  1775.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Rugby  and  Oxford,  and  after  graduating  at  tlio 
latter  university,  published  a  volume  of  poems,  being 
then  in  his  20tli  year.  Shortly  after  succeeding  to  bis 
patrimonial  estates,  lie  sold  them,  to  relieve  himself 
from  the  cares  of  a  landed  proprietor.  During  the  Pen¬ 
insular  War,  L.,  raising  a  troop  of  cavalry  at  his  own 
cost,  fought  for  the  Spanish  cause  until  the  restoration 
of  Ferdinand  VII.  After  his  marriage,  in  1811,  he  took 
up  Ills  abode  in  Florence,  where  lie  resided  for  several 
years,  and  where  many  of  his  works  wore  written.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  England, and  remained  therefor 
some  years  absorbed  in  literary  occupations,  but,  bis 
eccentric  temper  constantly  involving  him  in  difficul¬ 
ties  and  litigation,  he  went  back  to  Italy,  and  died 
there,  at  Florence,  in  1861.  His  principal  poetical 
works  are  Gebir,  ('mint  Julian,  and  other  Poems  ;  Hel¬ 
lenic*  •  Paemata  et  Inscriptions* ;  Dry  Sticks;  and  Last 
Fruit  of  an  Old  Tree.  (1853  )  llis  most  important 
prose  work  is  the  imaginary  Conversations  of  Literary 
Men  and  Statesmen,  which  first  appeared  in  5  vols.  be¬ 
tween  1V_>4  and  1829  L.  neither  sought  nor  won  popu¬ 
larity.  Haughty  and  of  a  savage  independence,  he  prob- 
at.lv  despised  his  contemporaries,  and  was  neglected  by 
them  But  the  masculine  intellect,  lofty  wisdom,  and 
manly  tenderness  which  reveal  themselves  in  his  works, 
most  of  them  of  exquisite  finish,  can  hardly  fall  to  se¬ 
cure  to  them  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  ol  future  gen¬ 
erations.  A  very  excellent  Lite  of  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
dor,  by  John  Forster  (the  biographer  of  Goldsmith,  Ac.), 
appeared  in  the  early  part  of  1870. 

Land’-ewner,  n.  An  owner  or  proprietor  of  land:  — 
in  Great  Britain,  opposed  to  tenant,  or  tenant-farmer. 
Land  -pilot,  n.  A  guide  or  pilot  on  land, 
l.tlllri '-|>i rate,  n.  One  who  robs  on  land;  ft  brigand; 

a  highwayman;  a  bushwhacker. 

LantU'herg,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Brandenburg, 
I  on  the  Warta,  40  in.  E.  of  Frankfort.  It  carries  on  a 
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brisk  trade  in  woollens,  leather,  paper,  and  corn.  Pop. 

17,300. 

Land'-rail,  n.  ( Zool .)  See  Crake. 

Land'-reeve,  n.  An  assistant  land-steward  on  a  large 
estate.  (Eng.) 

Land  -roll.  n.  A  roller  or  clod-crusher,  used  in  level¬ 
ling  the  soil. 

Land  scape,  n.  [Du.  landschap.]  In  general  lan¬ 
guage.  a  portion  of  country  which  the  eye  can  com¬ 
prehend  in  a  single  view,  including  mountains,  rivers, 
lakes,  and  whatever  else  the  land  may  contain. 

(Paint.)  A  picture  representing  the  form  of  a  district 
of  country  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  art  of  paint¬ 
ing  L.  may  l»e  said  not  to  have  originated  till  the  14th 
or  15th  century.  From  that  time,  however,  it  claimed 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  artists,  who,  by  impart¬ 
ing  ideal  beauty  to  the  scenes  which  they  depicted, 
elevated  the  art  to  the  high  position  in  which  it  now 
stands.  —  See  Painting. 

Landscape',  r.  a.  To  picture  or  represent  in  land¬ 
scape,  or  :is  a  landscape. 

Land'scape-gar'dening:,  n.  The  art  of  laying  out 
grounds  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  natural  landscape. 
—  See  Gardening. 

Land 'scapist,  n.  A  lover  of  landscape,  or  landscape- 
pictures;  a  painter  of  landscapes. 

Land'-scrip,  n.  In  the  U.  States,  a  certificate  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  purchase-money  by  buyers  of  public,  lands. 

Lands  dale,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  .Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  about  22  m.  N.  by  \V.  of  Philadelphia. 

Land's  End,  (anc.  Boleriuni  Promontorium ,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  headland  of  England,  forming  its  W.  extremity; 
Lat.  50°  4'  4"  N  ,  Lou.  5C  44'  44"  W.  It  is  formed  of 
granite,  70  feet  in  height,  and  projects  out  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  co.  Cornwall. 
About  1  m.  W.  are  the  dangerous  rocks  called  the  Long- 
ships,  with  a  lighthouse  and  fixed-lights  88  feet  above 
high-water. 

Lund 'seer,  Sir  Edwin,  r  a., an  eminent  English  animal- 
painter,  B.  1802,  in  Loudon.  Among  his  finest  works, 
which  are  very  numerous,  are :  The  Stay  at  Bay;  The 
T‘Ui  Days;  Deerstalking;  Dignity  and  Impudence; 
Briton  Ahbey  in  the  Olden  Time;  Flood  in  the  High¬ 
lands;  Sancho  Puma  and  Dapple ,  Ac.  D.  1873. 

La'DSESU,  Charles,  R.A.,  elder  brother  of  the  above,  is 
also  well  known  as  a  historical  painter.  Of  his  produc¬ 
tions,  we  may  mention.  The  Battle  of  Langside;  Plun¬ 
dering  of  Basing  House;  Clarissa  Harlowein  the  Prison- 
Boom  of  the  Sheriff's  Officer  (now  in  the  Vernon  gallery), 
&<•. 

Landseer,  Thomas,  elder  brother  of  the  two  preceding 
artists,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  engravers  of 
the  day.  IIis  finely  executed  plate  of  Rosa  Bonhour’s 
Horse-Fair  (1861).  added  greatly  to  the  reputation  he 
had  already  earned.  B.  about  1796;  d.  1880. 

Landsluit,  ( Hint' shoot.)  a  town  of  B  ivaria,  on  the  Iser, 
40  m.  from  Munich.  The  castle  of  Trausnitz,  long  the 
residence  of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  a  Roman  station.  During  the  Thirty 
Years’  War.  and  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession, 
L.  was  an  important  fortress,  and  the  scene  of  many 
conflicts.  P"p.  14.246. 

L;i nd 'skip.  n.  An  old  form  of  landscape ,  (q.  v.) 
(Sometimes  used  in  poetry.) 

La nd '-slide,  n.  A  portion  of  a  hill  or  mountain,  or 
other  elevated  ground,  which  slips  or  slides  down;  also, 
the  act  of  sliding  down  of  such  land. 

La iid  -slip.  n.  (Geof.)  A  portion  of  land  which  has 
been  separated  from  the  main  body,  or  which  has  slid 
down,  usually  from  the  side  of  a  mountain  or  hill,  in 
consequence  of  disturbance  by  an  earthquake,  or  from 
being  undermined  by  long-continued  rains,  or  from  some 
other  cause.  L.-S.of  considerable  extent  sometimes  oc¬ 
cur,  and  are  occasionally  attended  with  great  injury. 
In  Switzerland,  and  other  mountainous  countries,  they 
are  not  tin  frequent. 

Landsman,  n  ;  pi.  Landsmen.  One  who  lives  on  the 
land;  —  in  contradistinction  to  seaman. 

(Haul.)  A  raw.  inexperienced  sailor;  a  novice  in  sea¬ 
manship;  a  green  hand  oil  shipboard. 

Land '-snail,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Hblicid^. 

Land -spoil  1,  n.  A  tornado  accompanied  by  a  heavy 
down-pour  of  water;  a  water-spout  on  land. 

Land  -spring:,  n.  A  spring  of  water  bursting  forth 
after  heavy  falls  of  rain. 

Land  -steward,  n.  A  person  who  has  the  care  or  su¬ 
perintendence  of  a  landed  estate;  a  bailiff;  a  land-agent. 

Land  -tax,  n.  A  tax  assessed  on  real  estate. 

Land  -turn,  n.  A  land-breeze. 

Land -  waiter,  n.  See  Lknding-wuter. 

Land  -surveying,  n.  Same  as  Land  measuring,  7.  v. 

Land  -surveyor,  n.  See  Lakd-mevsurer. 

Land  ward.  a.  In  the  direction  of  the  land  :  — opposed 
to  seaward;  as,  the  landward  set  of  a  current. 

Laml'-wnrrant,  n.  In  the  U.  States,  a  warrant  or 
olfi  ial  instrument  of  conveyance  authorizing  a  person 
to  take  ownership  or  possession  of  a  lot  or  tract  of  pub¬ 
lic  land. 

Land well!*,  ( hind’vur ,)  n.  [From  Ger.  land,  country, 
ami  wehr,  defence.)  In  the  Prussian  States,  and  in  Aus¬ 
tria,  the  term  applied  to  the  militia,  or  defensive  forces 
of  the  country.  Many  unsuccessful  efforts  were  made 
by  German  sovereigns,  during  the  wars  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  to  organize  bodies  of  troops  which  should  be  as 
cheaply  raised  as  militia,  and  yet  be  serviceable  in  for¬ 
eign  war.  Frederick  the  Great  used  such  troops  for  gar¬ 
rison  service.  In  Prussia  every  man  who  lias  served  his 
three  years,  or  a  single  year  in  certain  cases,  of  lawful 
service  in  the  standing  army,  belongs  to  the  first  class 
of  the  L.  until  his  30th  year;  and  from  that  time  until 
his  40th,  to  the  second  class. 
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Land'-wind,  n.  A  wind  blowing  from  off  the  land;  a 
land-turn. 

Lane,  n.  [D.  laan,  an  alley;  Gael. /ann,  an  inclosure, 
hedge,  feuce.]  A  narrow  way  or  passage  between  houses, 
hedges,  etc.  —  A  narrow  street  or  public  way :  an  alley 
between  houses  ;  as,  Drury  Lane ,  London.  —  A  passage 
between  lines  of  people  stauding  on  each  side. 

“The  earl's  servants  stood  ranged  on  both  sides,  and  made  the 
king  a  lane."  —  Bacon. 

— A  navigable  channel  in  a  field  of  ice. 

— A  Scotticism  for  alone  ;  by  one’s  self;  as,  his  lane;  i.  e., 
himself  alone. 

Lane.  Edwakd  Willikm,  an  eminent  English  orientalist. 
b.  1801.  lie  passed  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  in  Egypt 
and  the  East,  and  is  known  all  over  the  world  by  his  mag¬ 
nificent  translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
vients  ( 1840),  and  by  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern 
Egyptians  (3d  ed.,  Lon.,  1842.)  IIis  valuable  Arabic  Lex¬ 
icon  appeared  in  1863. 

Lane,  Joseph,  an  American  general,  b.  in  N.  Carolina, 
1801.  In  1821,  L.  settled  on  a  farm  in  Indiana,  and,  the 
next  year,  was  returned  to  t lie  legislature.  His  repre¬ 
sentative  career  thenceforward  extended  over  25  years. 
I11  1846,  on  war  breaking  out  with  Mexico,  L.  resigned 
his  senatorial  seat,  and  volunteered  as  a  private  soldier. 
He  was  almost  immediately  appointed  colonel,  and  then 
directly  afterward  received  from  President  Polk  a  brig¬ 
adier-general’s  commission.  At  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista  (where  he  was  wounded),  L.  commanded  the  left 
wing  of  the  Americans.  Oct.  9,  1847,  at  the  head  of  3,000 
men,  he  defeated  Gen.  Sauta  Anna  at  Iluauiantla.  On 
t lie  19th,  he  took  Atlixco,  losing  only  one  man,  while 
the  enemy  lost  5t  0.  Nov.  22,  L.  took  the  strongly-forti¬ 
fied  town  of  Matamoras,  with  a  large  quantity  of  military 
munitions.  He  afterwards  took  Orizaba.  On  the  24th, 
he  defeated  Gen.  Jaruutu  at  Tehualtapan.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  war,  L.  was  brevet  ted  a  major-general, 
and,  in  Aug.,  1848,  was  appointed  governor  of  Oregon 
Territory,  from  which  office  he  was  removed  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Taylor.  In  1859,  on  the  admission  of  Oregon  into 
the  Union  as  a  State,  L.  represented  it  as  U.  S.  senator, 
and,  in  1860,  was  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency  by 
tiie  Democratic  convention  at  Baltimore.  D.  1881. 

Lane,  in  Oregon ,  a  W.  co.  bordering  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  area,  about  3,500  sq.  in.  Bivers.  Willamette  and 
Siuslau  rivers.  Surface ,  mountainous ;  soil,  in  some  parts 
fertile.  Min.  Gold.  Gap.  Eugene  City.  P>p.  about  12,000. 

Laiic-'enil.  now  Loiijf'ton,  a  town  of  England,  co. 
Stafford.  3  111.  S.  E.  of  Stoke.  Manuf.  Earthenware. 
Pop.  17,000. 

Lanes'boroii«:li.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Berkshire  co.,  about  5  111.  N.  of  Pittsfield: 
pop.  of  township.  (1870),  1,403. 

Laneslioroii^li,  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  post-village  of 
Anson  co  ,  about  125  m.  S.W.  by  \V.  of  Raleigh. 

Lanesboroiigli,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Susquehanna  co.,  about  185  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

La  lies 'burg:,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Le  Sueur 
co. ;  pop.  about  400. 

Lane's  Creek,  in  N.  Carolina ,  enters  the  Yadkin 
River  about  12  m.  N.W.  of  Wadesborough. 

Lane's  Prairie,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village  of  Maries 
co.,  about  40  m  S.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Lanes' vi lie,  in  Connecticut,  a  P.  O.  of  Litchfield  co. 

Lanesvifle,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Harrison  co., 
about  10  m.  E.N.K  of  Corydon. 

— A  village  of  Marion  co.,  about  8  m.  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Lanes  ville,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Floyd  co., 
on  the  W.  Fork  of  Big  Sandy  River,  about  9  in.  below 
Piketon. 

Lanes  ville,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  P.  0.  of  Essex  co. 

Lauesville,  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village  of  King  Wil¬ 
liam  co.,  about  28  m.  N.E.  of  Richmond. 

Lan'franc.  the  first  Norman  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  b.  at  Pavia,  1005.  Being  an  ecclesiastic  of  great 
learning  and  piety,  and  having  distinguished  him&elf 
by  several  public  disputatious  on  church  subjects,  lie 
was  invited  by  William  of  Normandy  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  that  country,  the  Abbey  of  St.  Stephen  at 
Caen  being  offered  for  his  acceptance.  Complying  with 
the  invitation,  Lanfr&nc  removed  in  1062  to  Caen,  where 
his  learning  and  political  wisdom  strongly  recommended 
him  to  Williams  regard  and  confidence;  four  years 
subsequently,  when  the  duke  obtained  the  crown  of 
England,  he  installed  Lanfranc  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  the  cathedral  of  which  city  I10  rebuilt  on  a  larger 
and  much  more  splendid  scale  than  any  of  the  former 
buildings:  he  likewise  founded  two  hospitals  near  his 
diocese,  and  was  in  all  tilings  a  munificent  patron  of  art 
and  letters.  Scarcely  had  lie  taken  his  seat,  when  he 
was  involved  in  a  vehement  dispute  with  Thomas,  arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  and  the  Pope,  in  regard  to  the  primacy 
—  York,  backed  by  Rome,  maintaining  that  the  dignity 
of  the  primacy  was  vested  in  the  archbishop  of  York, 
and  not  the  younger  see  of  Canterbury.  After  much 
argument,  the  point  was  at  length  settled  by  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  York  taking  the  title  of  “  Primate  of  England,” 
and  Lanfranc  that  of  “Primate  of  all  England.”  D.  1089. 

Lan'gate,  n.  (Surg.)  A  kind  of  linen  swathe  used  in 
the  binding  of  wounds. 

Lan^'doii,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  post-township  of 
Sullivan  co. ;  pop.  about  600. 

Lang'd <n»,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Crawford  co., 
about  15  in.  N.  of  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Laurel  and,  (lung’i-land,)  an  island  of  Denmark,  in 
the  Baltic,  between  Zealand,  Lauland,  anil  Funen  :  Lat. 
between  54°  43'  and  55°  2o'  N.,  Lon  10°  4(/  and  11°  E 
Length,  N.N.E.  to  S.S.NV .  32  m. ;  average  breadth  2%  m. 
Area,  80  sq  in.  It  consists  of  a  ridge  of  low  hills, 
which  are  very  fertile,  and  produce  excellent  grain 
crops.  Climate ,  healthy.  Pp.  19,500. 
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Langreilbielail.  ( lan’gen-be-lou .)  a  town  of  Prussia 
prov.  Silesia,  33  m.  S.W.  of  Breslau.  Manuf.  Linen, 
cotton,  woollen  fabrics,  and  sugar.  Pop.  14,000. 
Lan^'ford,  in  New  York ,  a  post-office  of  Erie  co. 

Lan  n.  (Min.)  A  sulphate  of  copper  forming  a 

crystalline  crust  on  killas,  from  Cornwall 
Lan'gola,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Benton  co., 
about  18  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Sauk  Rapids. 

Lan  g  rag'O,  Lan  giM  l,  //.  (Naut.)  A  kind  of  shot 
formed  of  bolts,  nails,  and  other  pieces  of  iron,  tied  to¬ 
gether,  and  forming  a  sort  of  cylinder  which  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  bore  of  the  cannon  from  which  it  is  dis¬ 
charged.  It  was  used  chiefly  to  destroy  t lie  masts  and 
rigging  of  the  enemy’s  ships.  The  term  is  now  obsolete. 
La  -lyre'1*,  (lunar*,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Haute 
Marne,  situated  at  an  elevation  of  1,408  feet  above  sea- 
level,  20  m.  S.E.  of  Chamnont.  It  is  noted  for  the  fine 
quality  of  its  cutlery,  which  is  extensively  manufac¬ 
tured.  Pop.  13,000. 

LanjjViKirjg:.  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Camden  co., 
about  170  m.  S.E.  by  S.  of  Milledgeville. 

La  11  "--settle,  n-  Tn  the  N.  of  England,  a  long  bench 
or  settle,  u*ed  as  a  teat. 

Lan&'-sy  lie,  adv.  [Soot.  I  any,  for  long,  and  syne, 
siuce.]  Long  ago;  in  the  olden  time;  former  days.  See 
Aui.d  Lang-Syxe. 

Language,  (lung'gwdj,)  n.  [Fr.  !  an  gage,  from  Lat. 
lingua ,  the  tongue. J  Ti.at  which  is  spoken  by  the 
tongue;  the  expression  of  ideas  and  their  various  re¬ 
lations  by  words  or  significant  articulate  sounds  for  the 
communication  of  thoughts.  Some  writers  contend  that 
L.  was  revealed  from  heaven  ;  others  that  it  is  of  human 
invention.  The  best  argument  in  favor  of  revelation  is 
that  without  it  the  beginning  of  language  cannot  be 
conceived.  L.  is  the  external  manifestation,  and.  as  it 
were,  the  body  of  the  thought:  therefore  the  thought 
must  exist  before  being  spoken.  We  cannot  speak  if 
previously  we  do  not  know  how  to  think:  in  one  word, 
if  man  has  invented  L:,  it  has  been  forcibly  with  the 
help,  and  the  impulse  of  thought.  But  this  thought, 
which  conducts  to  the  invention  of  L.%  what  may  it  be. 
if  not  an  interior  L.  of  the  mind  talking  with  itself?  and 
if  -that  is  so,  how  were  the  inventors  of  L.  able  to  think, 
if  they  did  not  know  previously  how  to  speak  ?  Should 
it  be  that  L.  had  existence  before  thought?  No;  since 
we  have  seen  that  tiie  invention  of  L.  is  inexplicable 
without  the  help  and  pre-existence  of  thought :  —  fatal 
circle  from  which  we  do  not  see  the  possibility  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  without  admitting  a  divine  revelation.  Be  it  as 
it  may,  the  only  speaking  animal  is  man  ;  and  from  this 
fact  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  analysis  of  language 
must  in  the.  end  determine  t lie  essential  distinction  be¬ 
tween  tiie  mental  constitution  of  man  and  that  of 
brutes.  The  progress  of  physical  science  is  constantly 
lessening  the  interval  which  was  supposed  to  separate 
the  bodily  structure  of  man  from  that  of  brute  animals  ; 
ami  a  fold  of  tho  brain  seems  to  be  almost  the  only  per¬ 
ceptible  distinction  between  them.  If,  taking  all  his 
powers  together,  we  may  speak  of  man  as  the  strongest 
or  most  enduring  of  all  animals,  yet  in  many  individual 
attributes  he  is  far  surpassed  by  many;  nor  do  we  gain 
much  by  taking  our  stand  on  his  higher  moral  or  spirit¬ 
ual  nature.  The  arguments  which  are  urged  to  prove 
au  inherent  immortality  in  the  human  soul,  go  far  to 
establish  the  same  immortality  for  brutes.  It  is  also 
clear  that  our  senses  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  of 
lower  animals.  With  the  memory  of  brutes  is  com¬ 
bined  the  power  of  distinction  and  comparison;  while 
it  is  certain  that  they  feel  pleasure  and  pain,  and  ex¬ 
hibit  the  signs  of  love  and  hatred,  shame  and  pride. 
They  have  a  strength  of  will  which  may  be  not  unfre- 
quently  matched  with  that  of  the  human  will ;  and  if  they 
are  guided  in  part  by  instinct,  the  same  must  be  said  of 
man  during  the  stage  of  infancy;  but  no  mere  instinct 
will  account  for  the  determination  with  which  the  spider 
proceeds  to  repair  its  injured  web,  or  gives  up  its  task 
when  it  is  seen  to  be  hopeless.  It  is  clear  also  that 
brutes  can  communicate  to  each  other  their  wants  and 
their  designs  ;  and  the  mere  power  of  imitating  articu¬ 
late  sounds  is  possessed  in  a  high  degree  by  the  parrot, 
mot- king-bird,  and  other  animals.  But  whatever  their 
sensations  or  ideas  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  they  are 
not  such  as  to  compel  the  creature  to  give  utterance  to 
them  in  articulate  speech.  This  defect  or  limitation, 
therefore,  seems  to  mark  the  real  distinction  between 
the  very  highest  brute  creatures  and  man,  and  to  result 
from  the  incapability  of  forming  any  general  ideas,  or 
of  advancing  beyond  acts  of  particular  perception.  In 
wood,  stone,  and  iron,  men  may  see  the  common  char¬ 
acteristic  of  hardness,  or  that  of  malleability  in  gold  and 
iron,  or  of  whiteness  in  snow  and  milk.  This  power  of 
generalisation  seems  to  be  wholly  wanting  in  brutes. 
“If,”  says  Locke,  “it  may  be  doubted  whether  beasts 
compound  and  enlarge  their  ideas  that  way  to  any  de¬ 
gree,  this,  I  think  I  nmy  be  positive  in,  that  the  power 
of  abstracting  is  not  at  all  in  them,  and  that  tiie  having 
of  general  ideas  is  that  which  puts  a  perfect  distinction 
betwixt  man  and  brutes,  and  is  an  excellency  which  the 
faculties  of  brutes  do  by  no  means  attain  unto.”  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  a  conclusion  remains  a  mere  de¬ 
ductive  theory,  until  a  complete  analysis  of  language 
has  shown  that  the  elementary  predicative  roots  of 
human  speecli  are  such  expressions  of  general  ideas. 

II  dice  the  desire  to  obtain  an  answer  to  some  of  the 
most  momentous  questions,  relating  to  the  past  history 
and  the  future  condition  of  mankind,  renders  a  classifi¬ 
cation  of  existing  languages  a  matter  of  primary  neces¬ 
sity —  classification  which  is  the  department  of  Phi¬ 
lology.  q.  r. 

— The  word  L.  in  a  restricted  sense,  is  also  used  to  express 
words  duly  arranged  iu  sentences,  written,  printed,  or 


LANG 


engraved,  and  exhibited  to  the  eye. —  The  speech  or 
mode  of  expression  of  ideas  peculiar  to  a  particular  peo¬ 
ple,  race,  or  natiou  ;  dialect ;  idiom. 
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“  Under  the  tropic  is  our  language  spoke.”—  Waller. 

— Characteristic  mode  of  parlance,  or  manner  of  written 
expression  peculiar  to  an  individual ;  style;  diction  ;  as, 
polished  language. ,  coarse  language,  Ac.  —  The  inartic¬ 
ulate  sounds  uttered  by  irrational  animals,  when  ex- 1 
pressing  their  feelings  or  wants. 

“  And  with  no  language  but  a  cry.” — Hood. 

— Any  manner  or  method  of  expressing  thoughts  or  senti¬ 
ments  by  association  with  objects  connected  therewith  : 
as.  the  language  of  flowers. 

— A  nation,  race, or  people,  as  exemplified  by  their  speech. 

Lan  guage,  ».  a.  To  express  or  state  in  language  or 
articulate  speech. 

L;i)i:gu:i:g<Ml.  ( Idw/gwajd ,)  a.  Possessing  a  language, 
or  languages;  expert  or  versed  in  speech;  —  chiefly 
used  poetically 

*•  He  .  .  .  msny  languaged  nations  has  surveyed. "—Pop#. 

Ijsm'ifUcijjeloss.  a.  Without  speech  or  language:  mute. 
Lan'giia^e-inaster,  n.  A  professional  teacher  of 
languages. 

1^:111  At tiaue  of  Flowers,  n.  The  name  given  to  an 
emblematical  inode  of  expressing  and  interchanging 
ideas  by  means  of  flowers.  The  origin  of  this  practice 
was  doubtless  suggested  bv  the  natural  characteristics 
of  certain  flowers.  “  Lovely  as  the  rose,”  Fair  as  the 
lily,”  and  “  Modest  as  the  violet,’*  are  phrases  that  seem 
to  come  naturally  into  use.  Acting  upon  this  principle, 
several  elegant  little  works  have  been  drawn  out.  in 
which  nearly  every  known  flower  is  tubularly  arranged, 
with  the  object  which  it  is  supposed  to  symbolize  placed 
beside  it.  Among  the  best  known  are  the  carnation, 
signifying  fascination ;  the  dahlia,  instability;  the  rose, 
love;  the  geranium,  gentility;  the  forget-me-not.  remem¬ 
brance;  the  fuch'ia.  elegance:  and  the  ivy,  friendship. 

Laii^riied,  (lung'd,)  or  La  in  passe,  a.  (/A:/*.)  An  ani¬ 
mal  whose  tongue  is  of  a  different  color  from  his  body 
is  Slid  to  be  languid  "f  that  cob>r.  When  a  beast  or 
bird  is  represented  without  teeth  or  claws,  this  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  blazon  8  ms  langue 1  and  arm*. 

Lan'gue  <I*Oc,  and  Ltin  Arm*  <rOil.  {French  Hint.) 

In  the  llth  cent.,  two  languages  were  spoken  in  France; 
in  the  S..  the  Provengil  or  Romance. called  langned’Oc; 
and  in  the  N.,  the  langue  d'O  l ,  or  out  —  because  in  the 
former  the  word  oc  (probably  from  the  Teutonic  auch) 
was  used  for  yes,  and  in  the  latter,  oil  or  oui ,  (Teutonic 
wo’d.)  The  use  of  the  langue  d’oc  began  to  decline  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  13th  century. 

LiiiixiiPilfic.  (lan'ge-dnk  )  (So  called  from  being  the 
country  where  the  langue.  d'oc  was  spoken.]  An  old 
prov.  in  the  south  of  France,  extending  on  the  E.  to  the  Fig.  1512 
Rhone,  and  on  the  W.  to  the  Garonne  and  the  borders  of  . 

Gascony,  with  Toulouse  for  its  capital.  It  now  forms  the 
depts  A  tide,  Ard&che.  Gard.  Herault,  and  Tarn,  with 
parts  of  llaute-Loire,  Haute-Garonne,  and  Tarn-et-Ga- 
ronne. — The  Canal  of  Languedoc  connects  the  Garonne, 
near  Toulouse,  with  Lake  Thau,  iu  the  Mediterranean. 

It  is  over  150  in.  in  length. 

Lansruen'te,  adv.  (It.,  from  languire ,  to  languish.] 

(Mu*.)  I11  a  soft  and  languishing  manner. 

Lansfliet*  {Idng'gwet.)  a.  (F r.  I  mguette.]  Anything  cut 
or  fashioned  in  the  form  of  a  tongue,  (r.) 

Languid'  (laug'gwd,)  a.  [Lat.  languidus ,  from  langueo , 
to  be  faint  or  weary;  allied  to  Gr.  langgazo.  langg-o ,  to 
slacken,  and  to  Eng.  lag.  See  Lao.]  Faint;  weary; 
weak;  feeble;  inert;  heavy;  dull;  flagging ;  drooping ; 
indisposed  to  effort  or  exertion  through  feebleness  or 
exhaustion;  without  animation,  spirit,  or  activity;  as. 
a  languid  condition  of  body. — Sluggish  ;  slow  ;  tardy  in 
progression;  as,  “a  languid  motion.” — Bmtley. 

— Superinducing  or  betokening  weakness  or  lassitude  ;  as, 
languid  ease,  a  languid  market. 

Langaidly,  adv.  Feebly;  slowly;  dilatorily ;  droop- 
ingly. 

Langnid'ness,  n.  State  of  being  languid :  languor; 
lassitude;  weakness  from  exhaustion  of  strength:  in¬ 
disposition  to  effort  or  activity;  dullness.  —  Sluggish¬ 
ness  ;  tardiness ;  slowness. 

Lan  guish,  r.  n.  (Fr.  languir ;  Lat.  langucsco ,  from 
langueo.]  To  be,  or  become,  faint,  weary,  or  feeble;  to 
lose  strength  or  animation;  to  become  dull,  inert,  or 
spiritless;  to  be  or  grow  heavy;  to  pine. 

••  I . .  .languish'd  under  the  displeasure  of  an  inexorable  father.'' 

Addison. 

— To  droop;  to  fade;  to  wither;  to  lose  the  vegetating 
power,  as  plants.  —  To  grow  dull;  to  be  no  longer  ac¬ 
tive  or  vigorous ;  to  become  deteriorated;  as,  business 
languishes.  —  To  look  with  softness  or  tenderness;  to 
glance  amorously;  as,  a  languishing  lover. 

“With  languishing  regards,  and  bending  head  " — Dryden. 

— n.  Act  of  languishing  or  drooping;  languishment.  —  A 
glance  of  tenderness;  a  soft,  amorous  look. 

“  And  the  blue  languish  of  soft  Allia's  eye.” — Pope. 

Lnii'eriiittlipr,  n.  One  who  pines  or  languishes. 

Lunigii  isli  i  ii”  .  a.  Having  a  languid  appearance. 

— n.  Feebleness:  pining. 

LangniNh'ingly,  adv.  Feebly;  weakly;  inertly; 
slowly;  tediously. 

— Amorously;  with  pining  tenderness;  as,  she  looked  at 

him  languishingly.  . . 

Langtii^li'ment,  n.  Act  of  languishing;  state  of  jjm'ner.Lati' 


— Intellectual  dullness;  enfeebled  state  of  the  mind;  list- 
lessuess.  —  Laxity ;  tenderness ;  softness. 

••  Diffusing  languor  in  the  parting  gales.” — Pope. 

Languorous,  a.  [Yr.langoureux]  Heavy;  tedious; 
calculated  to  inspire  melancholy;  as,  “ languorous 
hours.”  — Ten  nyson. 

Lan;; worthy,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  of  Jones  co., 
abt.  47  m.  S  W.  of  Dubuque. 

Laniard,  Lanyard,  ( lan'yard ,)  n.  [Fr.  lanitre.] 
{Nat it.)  A  short  piece  of  strong  rope  or  cord,  used  to 
fasten  and  secure  shrouds,  stays,  buoys,  hammocks,  Ac., 
on  board  ship. 

Lniiiari'form.  a.  (From  Lat.  laniarium ,  a  canine 
tooth,  and  forma,  shape.]  Having  the  shape  or  form  of 
a  canine  tooth. 

Latli'ary,  n.  [Lat.  laniarium.]  A  shambles;  a  place 
w here  slaughter  is  carried  on.  —  One  of  the  canine  teeth, 
.aii  iihr,  n.  pi.  (, Zool .)  The  Shrike  family,  compris¬ 
ing  Insessores,  birds  with  a  strong  compressed  bill,  the 
tip  abruptly  booked,  both  mandibles  distinctly  notched, 
the  upper  with  a  distinct  tooth,  the  lower  with  the  point 
bent  upward,  and  the  tarsi  longer  than  the  middle  toe, 


THE  BUTCHER-BIRD,  or  orevt  northern  shrike. 
and  strongly  scutellate.  This  family  comprises  the 
Shrikes  and  the  Virens.  The  larger  and  stronger  species, 
among  which  is  the  Great  Northern  Shrike  <  Fig.  151*2), 
described  under  Odlyrio  (q.  v.),  are  predatory,  and  at¬ 
tack,  slay,  and  devour  smaller  birds;  whence  the  name 
butcher-bird  given  to  them. 

Lanier.  Lanyer,  (lan'yer,)  n.  [Fr.  lanitre.]  The 
thong  of  a  whip;  a  lash  made  of  leather.  (Used  in 
some  parts  of  England  )  —  A  leathern  strap  used  to  fasten 
pieces  of  armor  together. 

Lanier',  in  Georgia,  a  post  village,  cap.  of  Macon  co., 
abt.  80  m  S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Lanier',  in  Ohio,  a  towns'p of  Preble  co. :  pop.  abt.  1,738. 

Lani reroll's,  a.  [Fr .  laniftre;  from  Lat.  lana,  wool, 
and  ferre,  to  bear.J  Producing  wool. 

Lauif  ieal.  a.  [Lat.  lanijlcus.]  Working  in  wool. 

Lani^erous,  (-nij'e-rus,)  a.  [it  .lanigero.]  Bearing 
or  yielding  wool. 

Lani'idte,  n.pl.  (Zool-.)  See  Lvnid.e. 

Lank,  ( langk.)a .  [A.  S.  hlanca  ;  D  dank,  slender,  thin  : 
Ger.  schlank,  slenuer.  thin  ]  Loose  or  lax:  not  spread 
or  distended  out;  easily  compressible;  not  plump,  or 
stiff*  and  firm  by  rotundity.  —  Spare ;  meagre;  lean; 
slender;  thin  to  tenuity. —Drooping ;  languid;  faint. 

Milton. 

Lank  'ly,  adv. 

Thinly;  loosely; 
laxly;  in  a  lank 
manner. 

Lank  Hess.  n. 

State  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  being  lank 
or  tenuous;  laxi¬ 
ty;  leanness;  flab¬ 
biness  ;  slender¬ 
ness ;  paucity  of 
fl  e  8  h  or  sub¬ 
stance;  —  the 
counterpart  of 
plumpness. 

Lank  y, a.  Slim ; 
slender;  lank  in 
a  minor  degree; 
as.  a  lanky  youth. 

Lan n a has- 
see.  in  Georgia, 
a  village  of  Stew¬ 
art  co.,  abt.  18  m. 

E.  of  Lumpkin  co. 


pining  or  dissolving  in  languor. 

••  Years  I  have  wasted  in  long  languishment.”— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
— Tenderness  of  look  :  softness  of  mien  or  manner. 
Languor, (lang'gwur.)  n.  [Lat.  langusur.]  Heaviness; 
dullness;  lassitude  of  body;  feebleness;  weariness; 
laxity  of  the  bodily  system. 

*'  My  heart's  deep  languor,  and  my  soul’s  sad  tears.” — Shades. 


neret.  n.  [Fr. 
lanlrr.  from  Lat. 
la  nta  rius  ]  1  Zool. ) 
A  species  of  fal¬ 
con,  Falco  lanna- 
rius  (Fig.  1513), 
very  common  iu 


Fig.  1513.  —  the  T  ANNER, 
1  Falco  lannarius  ) 


France:  also  fonnd  in  Ireland,  and  much  valued  In  the 
days  of  falconry  for  flying  at  the  kite.  In  the  language 
of  falconry,  the  female  was  called  a  Lanner,  and  the 
mule,  being  smaller,  a  Lanueret. 

La  11 'lies,  Jean,  Due  de  Montebello,  and  marshal  of 
France,  b.  at  Lectoure,  17i>9.  lie  began  life  as  a  dyer, 
but  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  in 
1792,  he  entered  the  army,  in  which  he  was  rapidly  pro¬ 
moted.  In  1795  he  allied  himself  with  General  Bona¬ 
parte,  and  served  with  him  at  Paris  against  the  Sections. 
He  followed  Bonaparte  to  Italy,  and  greatly  distin¬ 
guished  himself  at  Millesimo,  Lodi,  and  Areola.  In 
1798  lie  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  was 
named  general  of  division,  and  especially  displayed  his 
impetuous  courage  at  Aboukir.  He  returned  to  France 
with  Napoleon,  and  contributed  to  t lie  success  of  the 
campaign  ot  Marengo.  In  1801  he  was  sent  as  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Lisbon,  but  he  had  not  the  finesse  of  a  diplomatist, 
and  though  he  gained  the  points  insisted  on  by  the  first 
consul,  he  was  recalled  iu  1804.  He  was  then  created 
marshal,  and,  soon  after,  Duke  of  Montebello.  L.  next 
served,  and  with  great  distinction,  iu  the  campaign  of 
Austerlitz;  also,  in  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Spain,  conduct¬ 
ing,  in  1*09.  t lie  famous  siege  of  Saragossa,  lie  was  then 
called  upon  to  serve  in  the  campaign  against  Austria,  and 
was  mortally  wounded  at  Essling.  May  22.  1809,  dying  9 
days  later,  after  very  great  suffering.  Napoleon  felt  the 
loss  of  L.  very  keenly.  His  son  was  created  a  peer  of 
France  in  1815. 

La  11 11  ion,  (lan'ne-one,)  a  town  of  France,  dept  of  Cotes- 
du-Nord,  on  the  Guer,  35  m.  W.N.W.  of  St.  Brieuc. 
Munuf.  Linen  fabrics,  and  has  an  active  trade  iu  agri¬ 
cultural  produce.  Pop.  6,499. 

Lanoraie,  (Um-no-ru',)  a  village  of  Berthier  co..  Lower 
Canada,  about  36  m  N.  of  Montreal. 

Lano«i.  [Sp.  llanos.]  The  same  as  Pampas,  7.  v. 

La  None.  Francois  de,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
French  Calvinist  captains  of  the  16tl»  century,  b.  1531, 
distinguished  iu  the  principal  action  fought  with  the 
League.  He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Lamlialle,  1591. 
Lan  quet,  a.  [Fr.]  (Mus.)  A  piece  ol  metal  which 
separates  the  body  of  an  organ-pipe  from  its  foot  Wtbs. 
La n 'soli.  n.  (Lot.)  See  Lansiim. 

Laiisin;;.  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  and  township,  cap. 
of  Allamakee  co.,  abt.  33  m.  above  Prairie  du  Cliieu ; 
pop.  of  township  2.643. 

Lan'siin^:.  in  Michigan,  a  thriving  city  and  township 
of  Ingham  co.,  cap.  of  the  State,  on  Grand  River,  about 
110  in.  N.W.  of  Detroit;  Lat.  42°  42'  30"  N.,  L011.  84° 
28'  IV.  One  of  the  cities  of  the  State.  Fop.  (1870) 5,256. 
Lan  sing,  in  Minnesota, u  post-village  and  townshipof 
Mower  co.,  abt.  5  m.  N.  of  Austin;  pep.  of  township 
about  500. 

Lan  sing*,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Tompkins  co. ; 
pop.  (1870),  2,875. 

Landing,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Outagamie  co.,  abt. 
125  m  N.N.E.  of  Madison. 

Lan  sing !>u rgj,  in  New  York, a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Rensselaer  co.,  on  the  Hudson  River,  abt.  10  m. 
above  Albany;  pop.  of  township  (1870),  6,804. 

Lan  sing vil!e,  in  New  York,  a  post  village  of  Tomp¬ 
kins  co.,  about  12  m.  N.  of  Ithaca. 

Lan'sinm,  n.  ( But .)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Melia- 
cese,  inhabiting  the  East  Indian  Archipelago.  They 
yield  fruits  which  are  much  esteemed, and  known  under 
the  names  of  the  lungsat  or  lansth ,  and  the  ayrr-ayer. 
Lansq  ncnelK.  n.pl.  [Ger.  lanzknecht,  from  the  lance 
or  pike  which  they  carried.]  (Mil.)  The  name  of  the 
first  infantry  raised  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  to  con¬ 
front  that  of  the  Swiss,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  lanzknechts  were  very  irregularly  armed ; 
the  greater  part  with  pikes,  but  certain  companies  in 
every  division  hud  muskets  They  were  raised  by  volun¬ 
tary  enlistment,  and  their  leaders  passed  with  little 
reluctance  into  the  service  of  any  power  which  was 
willing  to  pay  them.  This  infantry  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  in  the  first  half  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  after  which  the  name  fell  into  disuse. 

(Games.)  A  game  of  chance  at  cards.  (Sometimes 
called,  vulgarly,  lambskinnet.) 

Lant,  n.  Urine.  (An  English  provincialism.) 

— v.  a.  To  moisten  or  mix  with  urine.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

Lan  tern,  (often  written  Lantiiokn.)  n.  [Fr.  lar.teme, 
from  Lat.  lantema ,  laterna  ;  Gr.  lumpttr,  a  lamp,  from 
lampo ,  to  shine.  See  Lamp.]  A  common  contrivance 
used  for  carrying  a  lamp 
or  candle  in,  consisting  of 
a  case  or  vessel  made  of 
tin.  with  sashes  of  some 
transparent  substanc e, 
such  as  horn  or  glass.  L. 
are  first  spoken  of  by 
Tbeopompns,  a  Greek 
comic  poet,  and  Empe- 
docles  of  Agrigentum.  L. 
were  used  by  the  ancients 
in  augury.  They  were  also 
carried  before  troops  on 
the  march  by  night,  being 
then  borne  on  the  top  of 
pikes,  and  so  constructed 
as  to  throw  lights  only  be¬ 
hind  them.  It  is  remarka¬ 
ble  that  the  only  trace  of 
a  L.  which  the  Egyptian 
monuments  offer,  is  that 
contained  in  our  Fig.  1514. 

It  did  not  probably  differ 
sensibly  from  those  of 
which  it  is  spoken  in  St. 

John  xviii.  3,  where  the 


Fig.  1514. 

EOYPTIAN  LANTERN. 
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party  of  men  which  went  out  of  Jerusalem  to  appre¬ 
hend  Jesus  in  the  garden  of  Gethseniane  is  described  as 
being  provided  “with  lanterns  and  torches.”  —  Dark  L 
are  provided  only  with  a  single  opening,  which  can  be 
closed  up  when  the  light  is  required  to  be  hidden,  or 
opened  when  there  is  occasion  for  its  assistance  to  dis¬ 
cover  some  object.  (See  Bull's-eye. ) 

(Arch.)  A  small  structure  on  the  top  of  a  dome,  or  in 
other  similar  situations,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting 
light,  promoting  ventilation,  or  for  ornament,  of  which 
that  on  the  top  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  may  be 
referred  to  as  an  example.  In  Gothic  architecture  the 


term  is  sometimes  applied  to  louvres  on  the  roofs  of 
halls.  Ac.,  hut  it  usually  signifies  a  tower  which  has  the 
whole  height,  or  a  considerable  portion  of  the  interior, 
open  to  view  from  the  ground,  and  is  lighted  by  an 
upper  tier  of  windows;  lantern-towers  of  this  kind  are 
common  over  the  centre  of  cross  churches,  as  at  York, 
England,  (Fig.  1515.) 

Lantern.  (Magic.)  See  Magic  Lantern. 

Lan't  ern.  i*.  a.  To  provide  or  furnish  with  a  lantern  ; 
as,  to  lantern  a  body  of  watchmen. 

— To  put  to  death  by  suspension  from  a  lamp-post. 

Lantern*.  (Feast  of.)  A  celebrated  feast  held  in 
China  on  the  loth  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  year. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  vast  number  of  lanterns 
which  are  hung  out  of  the  houses  and  in  the  streets,  the 
number  of  which  has  beast  stated  to  have  exceeded  even 
200,000,00'.).  The  lanterns  used  are  often  of  great  value, 
some  being  estimated  at  2,000  crowns.  They  are  richly 
ornamented  with  gilding,  painting,  japanning,  sculpture, 
Ac.  Some  of  them  are  of  great  size,  reaching  nearly  30 
feet  in  diameter,  and  are  so  constructed  as  to  resemble 
halls  or  chambers:  hence,  two  or  three  together  would 
make  an  elegant  house.  In  this  way  the  Chinese  may 
be  said  to  live,  to  receive  visits,  dance,  and  act  plays  in 
a  lantern.  When  lighted  up  with  torches,  these  lanterns 
have  a  beautiful  effect  at  a  distance.  Besides  the  large 
lanterns,  there  are  also  a  vast  number  of  smaller  ones, 
which  usually  consist  of  six  faces  or  lights,  each  about 
four  feet  high  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  framed  in  wood, 
finely  gilt  and  adorned.  Over  these  they  stretch  a  fine 
transparent  silk,  painted  with  flowers,  trees,  and  other 
objects :  the  colors  are  very  vivid,  and,  when  the  lanterns 
are  lighted  up,  the  effect  is  lively  and  picturesque. 

Lan  tern-fly,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Fui.goridjb. 

La ii  ter n -Jawed,  (-jawd,)  a.  Having  a  long,  lauk 
visage;  thin  in  the  chaps. 

Lan'tern- jaws,  n.  pi.  Long,  lank,  hollow  jaws;  — 
hence,  a  thin,  weazened  visage. 

Lan  tern-pin  ion.  Lan  tern-wheel,  n.  (Mach.) 
A  kind  of  pinion  having,  instead  of  leaves,  cylindrical 
teeth  or  bars,  known  as  trundles ,  or  spindles,  in  which 
the  teeth  of  the  main  wheels  act.  The  ends  of  the 
trundles  being  fixed  in  two  parallel  boards  or  plates, 
the  lantern-wheel  has  the  form  of  a  box,  or  a  lantern, 
whence  the  name;  it  is  much  used  in  horology,  but  is 
now  seldom  employed  in  mechanics,  for  which  purposes 
toothed  wheels  have  been  substituted  for  it. 

Laiitlia'ninni.  Lanthanum,  Lantanium,  Lantanum, 
7i.  [Gr.  lanthe.nein,  to  lie  concealed.]  ( Chetn .)  An  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  metal,  found  in  small  quantities  in  the 
minerals  cerite.  yt.tr a-write,  and  one  or  two  more,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  cerium  and  didynium.  It  forms  a  gray,  in¬ 
fusible,  non-volatile  powder,  that  becomes  lustrous  when 
burnished.  It  forms  only  one  oxide,  LaO,  which  is  a 
white  powder,  soluble  in  acids,  and  in  the  salts  of  ammo¬ 
nia,  from  which  it  expels  the  alkali.  Its  salts  have  a 
sweet,  astringent  tast",  and  are  unimportant.  Lantha- 
nium  was  discovered  by  Mosander,  in  1839.  Equiv.  47. 
Symbol.  La. 


Lan-Tsze,  Lao-tse,  Lao-tseu,  or  Lao-kiun,  a  Chinese 
philosopher,  who  flourished  in  the  6th  cent.  b.  c.,  and 
who  is  regarded  as  the  founder  or  reformer  of  the  Tanist 
Sect.  See  Tanist. 

Lnntz  Mill*,  in  Virginia,  a  post-vill.  of  Shenandoah  co. 

Laiiii'ginose,  B.aiiu  ^inoiiH.  a.  [Lat.  lanugino- 
sus ;  hv.  lanuguitux.]  (Zout.  and  Dot.)  Downy  ;  covered 
with  soft  hair;  flossy. 

La n 'yard,  n.  (Naut.)  See  Laniard. 

(MU.)  A  piece  of  strong  cord,  measuring  12  feet,  and 
having  an  iron  hook  at  one  end.  It  is  employed  with  a 
friction-tube  in  the  firing  of  heavy  guns. 

Lanzarote,  (lan-za-ru'tai,)  the  most  N.E.  of  the  Canary 
Isles,  (q.  v.):  area ,  300  sq.  m.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin 
and  very  fertile,  yielding  fine  fruits,  barilla,  and  orchil. 
Cap.  Teguise.  Pop.  19,b00. 

Laocoon.  (lai-6k?o-6n,)  n.  (Fine  Arts.)  A  celebrated 
Greek  statue  (Fig.  225),  the  production  of  the  Khodian 
sculptors,  Agesander,  Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  70-81.  was  found  among 
the  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Titus  at  Home  in  li*06,  and  is 
preserved  in  the  Vatican.  The  subject  of  the  group  is 
the  death  ot  the  Trojan  priest,  Laocoon,  and  his  two  sons, 
by  serpents,  sent  against  them  by  Minerva  (ACnrid,  ii. 
200).  It  was  carried  to  Paris,  but  restored  to  Koine  in 
1814. 

Laodicca,  (lai'o-di-se'a.)  (Anc.  Geog.)  The  name  of 
several  towns  of  Asia,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
a  city  of  ancient  Phrygia,  near  the  river  Lycos,  so  called 
after  Laodiee,  queen  of  Antiochus  Theos,  its  founder, 
built  on  the  site  of  an  older  town  named  Diospolis.  It 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  during  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  but  rebuilt  by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  very 
wealthy.  Its  luxury  in  the  early  times  of  Christianity 
is  attested  by  the  severe  rebuke  addressed  to  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  the  Apocalypse.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  in  1255,  was  again  destroyed  in  1402,  and  is  now 
a  heap  of  uninteresting  ruins,  known  by  the  name  ot 
Eski-iiissar.  Art  and  science  flourished  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Laodiceans,  and  it  was  the  seat  of  a  famous  medi¬ 
cal  school.  The  number  of  Jews  who  were  settled  here 
at  the  rise  of  Christianity  will  account  for  its  import¬ 
ance  in  the  primitive  history  of  the  church.  An  im¬ 
portant  ecclesiastical  council,  the  First  Council  of  Lao- 
dicea,  was  held  here  in  363,  which  adopted  resolutions 
concerning  the  canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  referring  to  ecclesiastical  discipline.  A  second  coun¬ 
cil,  476,  condemned  the  Eutychians. 

Laodice  an,  a.  [From  Laodicca ,  a  city  of  Phrygia.] 
Supine,  indifferent,  or  lukewarm  in  religious  matters; 
—  a  quality  characteristic  of  the  people  of  ancient  Lao- 
dicea. 

Laodiee' 'anisan,  n.  Abseuce  of  religious  zeal  or 

fervor. 

Laomedoii,  (lai-om' e-don,)  son  of  Ilius,  king  of  Troy, 
was  father  to  Priam  and  iiesione.  He  built  the  wells 
of  Troy,  assisted  by  Apollo  and  Neptune.  When  the 
walls  were  finished,  Laomedon  refused  to  reward  the 
labors  of  the  gods,  and,  soon  after,  his  territories  were 
laid  waste  by  the  sea,  and  his  subjects  visited  by  a  pesti¬ 
lence.  Sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  offended  divinities, 
but  nothing  could  appease  the  gods,  according  to  the 
oracle,  save  annually  to  expose  to  a  sea-monster  a  Trojan 
virgin.  This  victim  was  decided  by  lot,  and  when  the 
calamity  had  continued  for  five  or  six  years,  the  lot  fell 
upou  Hesione,  Laomedon's  daughter;  but  Hercules 
came  and  offered  to  deliver  the  Trojans  from  this  calam¬ 
ity,  if  Laomedon  would  reward  him  with  a  number  of 
fine  horses.  The  king  consented  ;  but  when  the  mon¬ 
ster  was  destroyed,  he  refused  to  give  them.  Hercules 
was  obliged  to  besiege  Troy,  and  take  it  by  force  of 
arms.  Laomedon  was  put  to  death,  after  a  reign  of  29 
years,  and  his  son  Priam  placed  upon  the  throne. 

Laon,  (la-on’,)  a.  town  of  France,  dept.  Aisne,  20  in.  N.E. 
of*  Soissons,  80  N.E.  of  Paris.  L.  lias  a  large  Gothic 
cathedral,  with  5  lofty  towers,  consecrated  in  1114;  and 
a  public  library  of  over  20,000  vols.  Manuf.  Coarse 
cloth,  leather,  nails,  and  earthenware.  Napoleon  I. 
sustained  a  check  at  this  place,  from  the  Allies  under 
Bliicher,  March  9  and  10,  1814.  The  French  lost  6,000 
men  and  46  cannon  in  the  conflict,  and  were  compelled 
to  retreat  to  Soissons.  The  Allies  lost  about  4,000 
men. 

Lao'na,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Win¬ 
nebago  co.,  about  110  m.  W.N.W.  of  Chicago ;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  1,000. 

Laona.  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Chautauqua  co., 
about  300  ni.  W.  of  Albany. 

La'os.  in  India.  See  Shan  States. 

Lao-Tse'.  See  Lan-tsze. 

Lap.  n.  [A.  S.  lappe,  a  hem  ;  D.  lap,  a  shred  ;  Ger.  lap- 
pen.  a  flap,  a  rag.  Allied  to  Flap,  q.  r.J  That  which 
flaps  or  hangs  loose  ; — hence,  the  loose  part  of  a  coat; 
the  skirts  of  a  garment.  —  The  part  of  a  person’s  cloth¬ 
ing  that  spreads  over  the  knees  when  the  wearer  sits 
down ;  also,  the  portion  of  a  person’s  body  thus  covered. 

“  I’ll  make  my  haven  in  a  lady’s  lap.”  —  Shaks. 

— That  portion  of  any  fixed  body  which  lies  over  the  edge 
of  another;  as,  the  lap  of. a  piece  of  clinker-work.  —  A 
wheel  used  by  cutters  in  polishing:  a  glazer. 

— v.  a.  [Probably  from  the  root  of  Envelop;  Fr.  envelop- 
per.]  To  infold;  to  fold  up;  to  lay  over  and  over ;  as, 
to  lap  a  roll  of  cloth.  —  To  wrap  or  twist  round. 

“About  the  paper  I  lapp’d  a  slender  thread  of  black  silk." — Newton. 

— To  involve;  to  infold;  to  circumvest.  —  To  place  one 
thing  partly  over  another;  as.  to  lap  tiles  on  a  roof. 

(Mach.)  To  cut  or  burnish  with  a  lap,  as  precious 
stones,  porcelain,  cutlery,  &c. 

— v.  n.  To  be  spread  or  laid;  to  be  turned  over  or  upon. 

“  The  upper  wiugs  are,  where  thev  lap  over,  transparent."  Grew. 
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To  lap  boards,  tiles,  shingles,  dx.,  to  lay  one  partly 
over  the  other. 

Lap,  v.n.  [A.  S.  lappian ;  \).  slabben  ;  Thin,  labe  ;  Fr. 
taper;  Gr.  lapto ,  to  lick  up,  to  suck  greedily;  allied  to 
Lat.  lambo  —  Sansk.  lih,  to  lick.]  To  lick  up;  to  take 
up  food  or  liquor  with  the  tongue;  to  feed  or  drink  by 
sucking  in  with  the  tongue;  as.  a  dog  laps  water. —  To 
make  a  gurgling  sound,  like  that  which  accompanies  the 
taking  up  of  drink  with  the  tongue. 

“I  heard  .  .  .  the  waters  lapping  on  the  crag."  — Tennyson. 

— v.  a.  To  lick  up  with  the  tongue;  to  take  iuto  the 
mouth  by  sucking. 

“  They'll  take  suggestion  as  a  cat  laps  milk."  —  Shaks. 

Lap  agcria,  n.  [Named  after  Josephine  Lapagerie, 
the  first  wife  of  Napoleon  I.j  A  beautiful  genus  of 
twiuing  uudershrubs  from  Chili,  belonging  to  the  Phi- 
lesiucew.  L.  rosea,  with  its  great  hell-shaped,  rosy-crim¬ 
son,  lily-like  flowers,  is  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  creep¬ 
ers  introduced  lor  the  ornamentation  of  our  greenhouses. 

Luparocele,  (fap'a-ro  sel.)  n.  [Gr.  Iaparakele.\  (Med.) 
Rupture  through  the  loins ;  lumbar  hernia. — Dunglison. 

La  l*az,  a  town  of  Mexico,  cap  of  Lower  California,  in 
about  Lat.  24°  N.,  Lon.  110°  YY  . 

La  l*az,  a  W.  dept,  of  Bolivia,  adjoining  Peru,  between 
Lat.  14°  and  16°  and  Lon.  67°  ami  70°  VV  ;  area,  abt. 
40,000  sq.  in.  It  extends  over  tire  N.  half  of  the  Boliv¬ 
ian  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Desagundero,  and  com¬ 
prises  those  valleys  of  the  Cordilleras,  through  which 
the  head  streams  of  the  Beni  (a  principal  affluent  of  the 
Amazon)  flow.  It  is  not  much  cultivated,  although  the 
lower  parts  of  the  valleys  are  very  lertile.  Lake  Titicaca 
forms  a  part  of  the  W.  boundary.  Pop.  3^0.000. 

— A  town,  cap.  of  the  above  dept.,  about  125  in.  N.W.  of 
Sucre,  and  12,226  leet  above  the  sea-level.  It  was  founded 
in  1548,  and  is  the  principal  emporium  of  Bolivia.  Pop. 
85,000. 

La  Paz.  in  Arizona  Territory,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Yuma 
co., on  the  Colorado  River,  about  150  in.  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Gila  River.  Gold  and  quicksilver  are  found  in 
this  vicinity. 

La|> ?i.  A  little  dog,  fondled  in  the  lap  by  ladies  ; 
a  pet  dog  ;  a  poodle;  a  King  Charles  spaniel. 

“  One  of  them  made  his  court  to  the  lap-dog,  to  improve  his 
interest  with  the  lady."  —  Collier. 

Lapeer',  in  Michigan,  a  S  E.  co.,  area  about  700  sq.  m. 
Divers.  Flint  and  Belie  rivers,  and  Kearslcy,  Farmer’s, 
and  Mill  creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  sod,  in  some 
parts  fertile.  Cap.  Lapeer.  Pop.  (1870),  21.355. 

— A  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  Lapeer  co.,  on  Flint 
River,  about  57  m.  N.  by  YY'.  of  Detroit;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  about  4.0U0. 

Lapeer,  in  New  York ,  a  post-office  of  Cortland  co. 

— A  post-township  of  Cortland  co. ;  pop.  (1870),  735. 

Lapel',  n.  [From  /«/>.]  That  part  of  a  man’s  coat 
which  laps  over  the  facing. 

Lapel  led,  (lapel' d,)  a.  Having  lapels,  as  a  coat. 

La  I^rouse,  Jean  Francois  Galaup  de,  (pe-mose/,)  a 
French  navigator,  B.  at  Alby,  1741.  After  serving  as 
captain  in  the  French  navy,  with  much  distinction,  ho 
was  sent  by  Louis  XVI.,  in  1785,  on  a  voyage  of  discov¬ 
ery, —  sailed  with  2  frigates  from  Brest,  and  visited  the 
coasts  of  Tartary.  of  Japan,  and  of  New  Holland,  when, 
in  1788,  he  ceased  to  be  heard  of.  Several  expeditions 
were  dispatched  to  discover  traces  of  him  ;  but  in  vain. 
In  1827,  however,  the  wreck  of  his  vessels  was  observed 
by  Captain  Dillon,  at  one  of  the  Vanikoro  islands.  In 
1828,  a  French  captain  visited  the  place,  and  discovered 
that  La  PSronse  and  his  men  had  been  wrecked  among 
the  reefs  surrounding  the  island. 

Lap'ful,  7i.;  pi.  Lapfuls.  As  much  as  the  lap  can 
contain. 

Lap  liam,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Otter  Tail  co.,  abt. 
25  m.  YV.S.YW  of  Otter  Tail  City. 

Lap'liamsvillo,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Kent  co., 
about  50  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Lansing. 

Lapida 'rian, a.  Recorded  on  stone;  as, a  lapidarian 
inscription. 

Lapida'rious,  a.  [Lat.  lapidarius.]  Containing  or 
consisting  of  stones. 

Lap'idary,  n.  [Fr.  lapidaire ;  Lat.  lapidarivs  —  lapis 
=  Gr.  Idas,  a  stone.]  One  who  cuts,  polishes,  and  en¬ 
graves  gems  or  precious  stones.  —  A  dealer  in  precious 
stones.  —  A  virtuoso  or  connoisseur  in  the  nature  and 
kinds  of  gems  or  precious  stones.  (Sometimes  called 
lapidist.) 

— a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  art  of  cutting  stones. 

L.  Style.  That  6tyle  which  is  suituble  for  mortuary 
memorials. 

L.  Work.  (Arts.)  The  employment  of  the  lapidary 
consists  in  cutting  and  polishing  gems  and  precious 
stones,  and  any  description  of  hard  mineral  substance 
which  may  he  used  for  ornamental  purposes.  L.  W.  is 
entirely  performed  by  the  friction  of  small  metal  or 
wooden  wheels,  which  revolve  with  great  rapidity,  be¬ 
ing  frequently  driven  by  means  of  a  small  steam-engine. 
For  cutting  gems  and  stones,  the  wheels  are  made  of 
iron,  and  have  a  sharp  edge,  to  which  diamond  or  emery 
powder,  moistened  with  water,  is  applied  during  the 
operation  ;  but  for  polishing  the  same,  wheels  made  of 
softer  metal,  or  wood,  are  used,  the  edges  of  the  wooden 
wheels  being  sometimes  coated  with  buff-leather ;  but 
when  the  wheels  are  without  a  coating  of  leather,  the 
stone  is  frequently  held  against  the  side,  instead  of  the 
edge.  Gems  and  precious  stones  differ  greatly  from 
each  other  in  hardness,  and  require  a  different  inode  of 
treatment  accordingly,  although  the  means  used  for 
cutting  and  polishing  are  the  same  in  all  cases.  The 
softest  substances  that  are  cut  by  the  lapidary  are  ala¬ 
baster,  mother-of-pearl,  coral,  malachite,  and  glass.  The 
emerald,  agate,  garnet,  amethyst,  opal,  topaz,  carbuncle, 
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nnd  many  kinds  of  ornamental  stones,  are  considerably 
harder  than  the  substances  that  have  just  been  men* 
tinned,  but  not  so  hard  or  difficult  to  cut  as  the  diamond, 
sapphire,  and  ruby. 

Lupitlesceiice,  (-eVen*,)  n.  [Lat.  lapidesco,  to  turn 
to  stone.]  The  process  of  hardening  into  stone  or  a 
stony  substance  —  A  stony  concretion. 

Lapid^^'cciit,  a.  [Lat.  lapidtscens.]  Growing  or 
turning  to  stone;  that  has  the  quality  of  converting 
bodies  into  petrifactions. 

Liipidil'ir.  Lupidil  ical.  a.  [Lat.  la  pit,  lapidis , 
stone,  and  /nee  re,  to  inake.J  Converting  into  stone. 

Lapid  i  lit*  jit  ion.  n.  Act  of  lapidifying;  process  or 
operation  of  forming  or  converting  into  stone  or  a  stony 
substance. 

Lapidify,  v.a.  [Fr.  lapidijier —  Lat.  lapis,  and  facio, 
to  inake.J  To  turn  into  stone. 

— v.  n.  To  become  stony;  to  petrify. 

Lap  id  is!,  n.  Same  as  Lapidary.  q.  v. 

Lapi  I  lat  ion,  ».  Act  of  petrifying;  also,  state  of 
being  stony. 

Lapll'li,  71.  [Lat.  la  pill  us.  dim.  of  lapis.]  Volcanic 
scoriie  in  the  form  of  small  stony  particles. 

Lapis,  ti. ;  pi.  Lap'ides.  [Lat.J  A  stone. 

Lapis  Infernal  is,  n.  (C*em.)  Fused  nitrate  of 
silver : —  often  called  lunar  caustic. 

Lap  is  La/.  11  1  i.  n.  [ Lat. lapis, and  Arab,  azul,  heaven.] 
(Alin.)  A  well-known  mineral  of  an  ultramarine  or 
azure-blue  color,  formerly  much  used  for  the  production 
of  the  pigment  known  as  ultramarine.  It  varies  con¬ 
siderably  in  composition,  according  to  the  locality  in 
which  it  is  found.  It  may  be  described  chemically  as 
a  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime,  colored  with  variable 
amounts  of  iron  and  sulphur.  Since  the  introduction 
of  artificial  ultramarine,  it  is  principally  employed  for 
ornamental  purposes.  —  See  Ultramvrine. 

Lap  is  LydillS,  n.  (Alin.)  The  Lydian  stone,  a  sili- 
cious  slate,  used  as  a  touchstone  for  trying  the  quality 
of  gold  and  silver  by  the  color  of  the  streak. 

Lap'll  lire,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Lapithai.]  In  mythical  geog¬ 
raphy,  a  people  of  Thessaly,  chiefly  known  to  us  from 
their  fabled  contests  with  the  Centaurs.  The  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  Centaurs  and  the  Z.  has  been  described  by 
Ileslod  and  Ovid  with  great  minuteness. 

Laplace',  Pierre  Simon,  Marquis  de,  a  celebrated 
French  mathematician  and  astronomer,  B.  at  Beauniont- 
011  Auge,  near  Ilonfleur,  1749,  where,  at  the  age  of  17, 
he  became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  military 
school.  He  obtained  letters  of  introduction  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  philosopher  D’Alembert,  and  went  to  Paris  with 
the  view  of  seeking  an  interview  with  him;  but  finding 
no  notice  taken  of  his  letters,  he  wrote  a  short  paper  on 
some  points  of  mechanical  philosophy  which  immedi¬ 
ately  procured  for  him  the  attention  to  his  claims  that 
be  desired.  D’Alembert  sent  for  him,  and,  about  1769, 
bad  him  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
Paris  Military  School.  By  his  treatises,  memoirs,  and 
larger  works,  Z.  rapidly  obtained  the  reputation  of  the 
greatest  living  mathematician  since  Newton.  Napoleon, 
when  First  Consul, appointed  him  minister  of  the  interior; 
but  as  a  politician  lie  was  very  unsuccessful,  and  he  was 
in  a  short  time  removed  to  the  presidentship  of  the  Senat 
Omservateur.  Napoleon  afterwards  related  of  his  min¬ 
ister,  that,  “  a  mathematician  of  the  highest  rank,  he 
lost  not  a  moment  in  showing  himself  below  mediocrity 
as  a  mi pister.  He  looked  at  no  question  in  its  true 
point  of  view.  He  was  always  searching  after  subtle¬ 
ties.  All  his  ideas  were  problems;  and  ho  carried  the 
spirit  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus  into  the  management 
of  business.”  He  was  created  a  count  by  Napoleon,  and  a 
marquis  by  Louis  XVIII.  His  principal  works  were  the 
Micanique  Celeste,  the  Analytical  Theory  of  Probabilities , 
and  an  Essay  on  Probabilities.  A  complete  edition  of 
his  writings  was  published  by  the  French  government 
in  1843.  It  is  quite  impossible,  in  any  short  notice  of 
the  life  of  Z.,  to  convey  a  proper  idea  of  the  extent  and 
value  of  the  great  Mecanique  Celeste.  To  enumerate 
the  bare  contents  thereof  would  require  several  pages. 
That  inestimable  contribution  to  science  contained  4, <>00 
quarto  pages,  and.  it  is  said,  might  easily  be  expanded 
to  thrice  that  number.  The  intention  of  the  work  was 

,  to  deduce,  from  the  discoveries  of  the  great  astronomers 
who  had  preceded  Z.,  a  complete  and  harmonious  sys¬ 
tem,  and  to  perfect  the  marvellous  work  commenced  by 
Newton  in  hid  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  He 
subsequently  wrote  his  Exposition  du  System*’,  du  Monde, 
as  an  explanation  of  what  was  abstruse  in  his  Mecanique. 
Dr.  Bowditch,  an  American  writer,  translated  in  part 
the  Mecanique  Celeste.  The  popular  work  of  Mrs.  Som¬ 
erville  is  a  selection  from  it;  and  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  what  was  most  attractive  in  the  earlier  por¬ 
tions  of  the  popular  Vestiges  of  Creation,  was  based  upon 
the  same  source.  Few  will  refuse  to  admit  that  Z.  was 
the  greatest  astronomer  since  Newton.  D.  1827. 

Lap'laud,  the  most  N.  country  of  Europe,  belonging 
partly  to  Russia,  and  partly  to  Sweden,  between  Lat.  64° 
and  71°  N.,  and  Lon.  10°  and  42°  E. ;  bounded  N.  by  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  E.  by  the  White  Sea,  S.  by  Sweden  and 
Finland,  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  o/va,  150,000 
sq.  m.,  about  two-thirds  of  which  belong  to  Russia. — 
Phys.  Geog.  That  part  of  Z.  which  lies  along  the  N. 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  is  an  extensive  plain, 
abounding  in  immense  forests  of  spruce  and  Scotch  fir; 
but  at  the  distance  of  80  111.  from  the  sea,  the  ground 
becomes  gradually  elevated,  and.  culminates  in  lofty 
mountains,  composed  chiefly  of  primitive  and  transition 
rocks,  very  rich  in  copper  ami  other  metallic  ores.  These 
central  mountains  are  the  highest  in  Z.,  and  between 
the  Lat.  of  67°  and  68°  30',  rise  to  a  height  of  from  5,500 
to  6,200  feet,  which,  in  this  hyperborean  region,  is  2,700 

feet  abov*  the  limit  of  perpetual  congelation.  Therauges 
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continue  all  the  way  to  the  N.  Cape, but  decline  gradually  1 
in  altitude.  —  Hi  ers.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tor- 
tiea,  with  its  affluents,  and  the  Keuii,  Lulea,  and  Pitea, 
all  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia;  with  the  Tana 
and  Alteu,  which  disembogue  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
All  these,  like  the  rivers  of  Switzerland,  are  compara¬ 
tively  small  in  winter,  and  become  mighty  streams  in 
summer,  on  the  melting  of  the  snows.  This  country 
abounds  with  lakes,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable 
size,  as  for  instance,  that  of  Knare,  or  Indiager,  in  Rus¬ 
sian  territory. —  Clim.  The  climate  of  Z.  is  noted  fo;  ex¬ 
treme  coldness;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  milder  than  that  of 
any  other  region  under  the  same  parallel.  The  coasts  of 
Norwegian  Z.,  and  Finmark,  are  free  from  ice  early  in 
May,  whereas  the  Sea  of  Siberia  is  never  open  till  the 
end  of  July.  The  climate  of  one  part  of  the  country 
also  differs  very  much  from  that  of  another.  In  the 
maritime  districts  the  temperature  is  pretty  uniform ; 
the  winters  are  not  severe,  but  the  summers  are  raw 
and  foggy;  while,  in  the  interior,  the  winter  is  intensely 
cold,  but  the  summer-heats  are  steady  and  fructifying. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  at  the  N.  Caps  (Lat.  71° 
11' 30")  is  6°  higher  than  at  Euontekis  in  the  interior 
(in  Lat.  68°  30').  Yet,  at  the  latter  the  thermometer 
rises  in  July  to  61°,  while  at  the  Cape  it  seldom  readies 
50°.  In  both,  the  summer  begins  in  May  anti  ends  in 
September,  but  in  the  valleys,  among  the  mountains, 
corn  ripens  in  the  short  space  of  three  months.  The 
sun  being  so  many  hours  above  the  horizon,  the  heat  is 
then  intense,  and  the  clouds  of  insects  are  exceedingly 
troublesome.  The  cold  of  winter,  on  the  contrary,  is 
frequently  so  intense  as  to  freeze  brandy  or  spirits  of 
wine;  and  the  rivers  in  the  interior  are  covered  with 
ice  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  Towards  the  N.,  the  sun 
remains  for  many  weeks  below  the  horizon  in  winter, 
and  in  summer  is  as  long  without  setting.  During  the 
long  night  of  winter,  however,  the  darkness  is  relieved 
by  the  brightness  of  the  moon  and  stars,  and  the  vivid 
coruscations  of  the  aurora-borealis.  The  twilight  is  also 
such  that  during  several  hours  each  day,  it  is  possible 
to  read  witliouta  lamp  or  candle. —  Veg.  Econ.  The  vege¬ 
table  productions  of  the  maritime  and  mountainous  dis¬ 
tricts  differ  as  widely  us  the  climate.  In  the  low  lands, 
particularly  where  skirting  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,-  are 
large  forests  of  spruce,  Scotch  fir,  and  other  resinous 
trees;  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables  are  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  roses  aud  carnations  are  reared  during 
the  brief  sum¬ 
mer  months. 

I11  a  cohler  re¬ 
gion  these  dis¬ 
appear  grad¬ 
ually,  along 
w  i  t  h  the 
birch,  and  no- 
thing  re- 
mains  but  a 
few  lichens 
and  mosses. 

The  best  agri¬ 
culturists  are 
tiie  Finnish 
colonists, who 
have  raised 
grain  at  Al- 
ten,  in  Lat. 

70°,  which 
may  safely  be 
p  ro  11  ounced 
the  N.  limit 
of  husband¬ 
ry;  but  till¬ 
age  generally  Fig.  1516.  —  A  LAPLANDER, 

is  in  a  very 

backward  state.  —  Zool.  The  reindeer  is  the  most  valu¬ 
able  of  the  animals  of  L.,  and  thrives  best  in  the  cold, 
dry  central  regions,  where  numerous  herds  roam  at 
large  under  the  care  of  shepherds.  This  beast  forms 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  natives,  the  poorest  having 
seldom  less  than  from  50  to  200  head  belonging  to  each 
person.  Horses,  oxen,  goats,  und  sheep,  are  common  ; 
and,  of  the  wild  quadrupeds,  there  are  found  bears, 
wolves,  elks,  martens,  Ac.  Game-birds  are  plentiful 
about  the  coast,  and  eagles  and  lammergeyers  soar 
nearly  to  the  lineof  perpetual  snow.  The  rivers  abound 
with  salmon,  herring,  and  other  fish.— lnhao.  The  Lapps, 
or  Laplanders,  who  call  themselves  Same,  are  most 
probably  a  tribe  of  Tschoude,  or  Finns,  though  differ¬ 
ence  of  situation  has,  in  the  course  of  ages,  produced  a 
fundamental  difference  of  character.  The  Finns,  an  in¬ 
dustrious,  though  an  unpolished  race,  were  encouraged 
to  form  colonies  in  Z.  about  a  century  ago,  and  their 
number  has  since  increased  rapidly,  while  that  of  the 
Lapps  has  been  stationary,  perhaps  on  the  decline.  Of 
the  27,000  inhabitants  of  Norwegian  Z.,  there  are  not.it 
is  thought,  above  6,000  Lapps.  They  have  swarthy  com¬ 
plexions,  short  black  hair,  wide  mouths,  hollow  cheeks, 
and  long  and  pointed  chins.  They  are  strong,  active, 
and  hardy;  but  they  suffer  much  from  disease,  and  few 
live  beyond  fifty.  Dishonesty  is  their  leading  trait,  and 
dram-drinking  is  often  carried  to  a  fatal  extent.  They 
were  not  converted  to  Christianity  till  the  17th  century. 
Those  of  the  Russian  prov.  are  profe^edly  of  theGreek 
Church,  while  those  subject  to  Sweden  are  Lutherans. 
They  are  still,  however,  very  ignorant,  and  retain  many 
heathen  superstitions.  The  Reindeer  Lapps  Uve  almost 
wholly  on  the  produce  of  their  herds,  building  their 
rude  huts  during  summer  in  the  mossy  pastures  of  the 
upper  country,  and  in  winter  on  the  level  tracts  inhab¬ 
ited  by  other  nations;  but  the  Fishing  Lapps  confine 
their  habitat  to  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  catch 
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|  fish  and  beavers,  which,  as  well  as  skins  and  deer-meat, 
they  exchange  with  the  Swedes  and  Russians  fur  spirit¬ 
uous  liquors,  meal,  salt,  and  tobacco.  —  Costume.  The 
clothing  of  these  half-civilized  tribes  is  abundantly 
coarse,  consisting  of  a  woollen  cap,  a  sheepskin  coat, 
with  the  wool  inwards,  and  an  overcoat,  either  of  ker¬ 
sey  or  of  reindeer  skin,  with  the  hair  outwards.  They 
wear  no  stockings,  but  a  kind  of  pantaloons  of  coarse 
cloth,  or  tanned  leather,  fitting  close  to  the  legs;  their 
shoes  are  of  reindeer's  skin,  the  sole  being  taken  from 
the  forehead,  and  the  upper  leather  from  the  legs.  In 
the  winter  the  use  of  a  kind  of  snow-shoes  (see  Fig.  1516) 
is  universal.  The  women  are  attired  much  in  the  same 
manner,  with  the  addition,  however,  of  some  rude  or¬ 
naments,  and,  occasionally,  a  linen  or  cotton  garment. 
—  Language.  The  tongue  spoken  by  the  Lapps  is  a  Fin¬ 
nish  dialect,  but  so  corrupted  by  admixture  with  for¬ 
eign  and  obsolete  words,  as  to  be  unintelligible  to  the 
Finns  themselves;  nor  indeed  can  the  Lapp  tribes  in  one 
part  understand  the  language  spoken  by  those  of  an¬ 
other.  —  Chief  town.  I  Iamnierfe8t.  —  Pop.  Vaguely  esti¬ 
mated  at  60.000,  of  whom  only  about  9.000  are  Lapps, 
the  rest  being  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Finns,  and  Russians. 

Lap'huid.  in  North  Carolina,  a  village  of  Buucomb  co., 
al*t.  275  in.  \V.  of  Raleigh. 

Laplander,  Lapp,  n.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabit¬ 
ant  of  Lapland. 

Lup'landisli,  a.  (Geog.)  See  Lappish. 

La  IMa'ta.  See  Argentine  Republic. 

La  £*lata,  in  Missour i,  a  post-village  of  Macon  co.,  abt. 
18  m.  N.  of  Bloomington. 

La  l*lata,  ( Rio  de.)  See  Plata,  (Rio  df.  La.) 

La  IMatfie,  in  Nebraska,  a  village  of  Sarpy  co.,  on  the 
Missouri  River,  about  30  in.  below  Omaha. 

La  l*ointe,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Ashland  co. ; 
pop.  about  319. 

— A  post-village  of  Bayfield  co.,  on  Madeline  Island,  about 
6  in.  E.  of  Bayfield. 

La  l*o r to,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Sierra  co., 
about  58  in.  N.E.  of  Marysville. 

La  fi*orl€»,  in  Colorado  Territory,  a  post-vilbige,  cap.  of 
Larimer  co.,  about  60  m.  N.  of  Denver. 

La'porte,  in  Indiana,  a  N.N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Lake  Michigan  ;  area,  abt.  450  sq.  in.  Rivers. 
Kankakee  River,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface , 
generally  level ;  soil ,  fertile*  Cup.  Laporte.  Pop.  (1870) 
27,061. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  about  58  m.  E.S.E. 
of  Chicago;  pop.  about  9,000. 

La'porte,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  abt.  37 
in.  S.S.W.  of  Des  Moines. 

La'porte,  in  Missouri ,  a  village  of  Macon  co.,  abt.  8  m. 
E.  of  Bloomington. 

La'porte,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Lorain  co.,  about  3 
ni.  S.E.  of  Elyria. 

La 'porte,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post- village,  cap.  of  Sulli¬ 
van  co.,  abt.  107  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Harrisburg;  pop.  abt.  750. 

Lapp,  n.  (Geog.)  See  Laplander. 

Lap  pa.  n.  [Lat.,  a  burr  ;  from  Gr.  labein ,  to  lay  hold  of  ] 
(Rot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  Asternceie.  L.  major,  the 
Burdock,  is  common  in  waste  and  cultivated  grounds,  Ac., 
in  the  N.  Eng,  Mid.,  and  W.  States.  Each  plant  is  a 
large,  conical,  ill-scented,  and  coarse  looking  mass  of 
vegetation,  surmounted  by  a  branching,  irregular  pani¬ 
cle  of  ovoid  heads  with  tubular  corollas  of  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  delicate  pink  color.  The  loaves  are  very  large, 
with  wavy  edges.  This  plant  is  such  an  instance  of  de¬ 
sign  in  the  dissemination  of  seeds,  as  cannot  be  mistaken. 
The  scales  of  the  involucre  all  end  in  a  minute,  firm 
hook,  which  seizes  hold  of  everything  that  passes  by. 
Thus  men  and  animals  are  made  the  unwilling  agents 
of  scattering  widely  the  seeds  of  this  unsightly  plant. 

Lap'per,  n.  One  who  wraps  or  folds;  as,  “ tappers  of 
linen.” — Swift. 

— One  who  laps  or  licks  with  the  tongue. 

Lap'pet,  n.  [From  lap.]  A  little  lap  or  flap;  a  loose 
hanging  part  of  a  robe  or  garment. 

“  Lappets,  and  ruffles,  aud  mautuas.” — Sui/t. 

— v.  a.  To  cover,  as  with  a  lappet. 

Lap'piii£,  n.  A  kind  of  coarse  wrapping  used  by 
calico-printers. 

Lap'piisKi,  Lap  lamlish.  Lappo'iiian,  a. 

(Geog.)  Of,  or  belonging,  or  having  reference  to,  Lap< 
land,  or  to  the  Lapps. 

Lap'pon's  Cross  Roads,  in  Maryland, a  post-office 
of  Washington  co. 

La  Prai'rle,  a  S.W.  co.,  prov.  of  Quebec,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence;  area,  abt.  200  sq.  in.;  pop.  (1871)  11,861. — 
Cap.  Laprairie,  9  m.  S.E.  of  Montreal ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

La  Prai'rle,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Adams  co. 

—A  township  of  Marshall  co. ;  pop.  about  1,800. 

La  Prai'rie,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  township  of  Rock  co. ; 
pop.  about  1,300. 

I.aitVillllo.  a.  That  may  lapse,  fall,  or  relapse. 

Lapse,  (hips,)  n.  [Fr.  laps;  hat.  lapsus,  from  labor, 
lapsus,  to  slide,  to  fall.]  A  falling;  a  sliding,  gliding, or 
flowing  down;  a  smooth  course;  an  easy  descent  or 
course  of  progression.  —  A  slip;  an  error;  a  fault;  an 
omission;  a  failing  in  duty;  any  slight  deviation  from 
tiie  proper  course  or  prescribed  principle. 

(Eccl.  Law.)  A  slip  or  omission  of  a  patron  to  present 
a  clergyman  to  a  benefice  in  his  gift  wilhin  six  months 
after  its  vacancy,  in  which  case  the  benefice  lapses  to  tiie 
bishop;  when,  if  lie  does  not  collate  within  fi  months, 
it  lapses  to  the  archbishop;  and.  if  he  neglect  to  collate 
within  six  months,  it  lapses  to  the  crown. 

Lapse,  ti.  #.  To  fall:  to  slide;  to  slip  down;  to  glide; 
to  pass  slowly,  silently,  or  by  degrees. — To  fail  in  duty ; 
to  deviate  from  virtue  or  rectitude;  to  commit  a  fault; 
to  slip,  or  commit  an  error  by  inadvertency,  mistake,  or 
oversight.  —  To  fall  or  pass  from  one  proprietor  to  an- 
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other,  by  the  omission  or  negligence  of  the  patron ;  as, 
the  a<lvowson  lapsed  to  the  Crown. 

( Eccl .  Law.)  See  the  noun. 

Lnpsed*  p.  a.  ( E  d .  Hid.)  A  term  applied  to  such  as 
in  the  time  of  persecution  denied  the  faith  of  Christ. 
Much  controversy  arose  in  the  Church  in  early  times  as 
to  how  such  persons  should  be  dealt  with  on  their  seek¬ 
ing  to  he  re-a<lmitted. 

L.  devise.  (Luo.)  A  devise  which  has  lapsed,  or  does 
not  take  effect,  because  of  the  death  of  the  devisee 
before  that  of  the  testator. 

L  legacy.  (Law.)  A  legacy  which,  on  account  of  the 
death  of  the  legatee  before  the  period  arrives  for  the 
payment  of  the  legacy,  lapses  or  deviates  from  tin*  course 
prescribed  by  the  testator,  or  falls  into  the  residuum. 

Lap  si<le«l,u.  Weighed  down,  or  hanging  over,  on  one 
side;  —  said  of  a  ship.  (Sometimes  written  lobsided,  or 
lopsided.) 

Lap'stone,  n.  A  stone  for  hammering  leather  on;  as, 
a  cobbler's  Inpstone. 

Lap-streak,  t-s/rab,)  a  ( Naut .)  Made  in  the  form 
ot  clincher-work ;  as,  a  lap-slrealc  boat. — See  Clincher- 
WO’  K. 

La  Pueb'la.  a  State  of  Mexico.  See  Puebla.  (L\.) 

Laptl'ta.  in  Kentucky ,  a  village  of  Franklin  co.,  about 
10  in.  N.W.  of  Frankfort. 

La  Purissiiua,  ( la-poo-rees'se-ma .)  in  California ,  a 
village  of  Santa  Barbara  co.,  about  247  ni.  S  E.  of  San 
Francisco. 

Lap  wing,  n.  [A  name  derived  from  the  sound  which 
the  wings  of  the  bird  make  in  flight.]  ( Znbl .)  A  genus 
of  birds  (vanellus,  Linn.),  belonging  to  the  family  Char - 
ad  id  se,  (Plovers,  Ac.)  About  half  a  dozen  species  are 
described  in  Europe,  S.  America,  and  N.  Africa.  The 
European  species,  Crested  Lapwing,  or  Pewit  (V.  cins- 
tatus ),  is  a  very  handsome  bird,  not  quite  so  large  as  a 
pigeon,  and  has  its  head  surmounted  with  a  beautiful 


Fig.  1517.  —  THE  CRESTED  LAPWING. 


crest.  The  head  and  crest  are  black  :  the  throat  black 
in  summer,  and  white  in  winter;  the  back  is  green, 
glossed  with  purple  and  copper-color.  The  L.  is  very 
plentiful  in  moors,  open  commons,  and  marshy  tracts, 
in  pairs  during  the  breeding-season;  and  in  winter  in 
flocks,  chiefly  on  the  sea-shore.  Its  artifices  to  prevent 
the  discovery  of  its  nest  are  very  interesting.  The  ne>t 
is  little  more  than  a  mere  depression  in  the  ground,  and  I 
the  full  complement  of  eggs  is  4;  but  if  some  are  taken 
away,  the  bird  goe*  on  laying  —  an  instinct  of  which 
the  egg-gatherers  take  advantage.  The  eggs  are  es¬ 
teemed  a  great  delicacy.  The  Feru-Fero  of  S.  America 
(V.  cayanensis ),  a  species  with  spurs  on  the  wings, 
abounds  on  the  pampas  of  that  continent,  is  noisy  on 
the  approach  of  travellers,  like  the  common  L.  ;  and  its 
eggs  are  likewise  held  in  highest  esteem  as  a  delicacy. 

Ltti»'-w»»rk,  {- wurky )  n.  Work  in  which  one  part  over¬ 
laps  another. 

Laquai*.  n.  [Fr  ]  See  Lackey. 

Laque  >1  ill 'e rale,  n.  [Fr.  mineral  lac]  (Painting.) 
A  French  pigment,  being  a  kind  of  chromic  orange. 
This  name  is  also  given  to  orange-oxide  of  iron. 
Laq'iieriiitf*.  n.  See  Japanning. 

Lar,  n. ;  pi.  Lakes.  [Lat.]  ( Roman  Ant iq.)  The  Lares 
were  a  kind  of  domestic  genii,  good  spirits,  or  household 
gods,  worshipped  in  each  dwelling,  and  regarded  as  the 
guardians  or  protecting  deities  of  the  family,  and  sup¬ 
posed  to  reside  more  particularly  in  the  chimney-corner, 
literally  the  hearth;  the  whole  fire  place  being  in  fact 
consecrated  to  them  The  Lares  were  distinguished 
from  the  Penates ,  the  special  protectors  of  the  master 
of  the  house,  his  wife  and  children,  as  the  Lares  were 
of  the  servants,  the  housekeeping,  and  economy  of  the 
family  generally.  The  Lares  were  usually  dressed  in 
6hort  garments,  to  show  their  readiness  to  serve  and  dis¬ 
pense  the  gifts  of  hospitality,  and  often  held  a  cornu¬ 
copia  in  their  hands,  as  symbolical  of  that  virtue.  There 
were  generally  two  of  those  gods,  and  either  with  a  dog 
between  them,  or  sonic  property  or  attribute  of  that 
animal  about  them,  to  denote  honest  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vice.  Thus  the  Penates  were  often  clothed  in  the  skin 
of  a  dog,  to  signify  the  benefit  they  conferred  on  man  by 
watching  over  liis  house.  Besides  the  private  Lares, 
there  were  several  denominations  of  inferior  divinities 


connected  with  the  public;  some  who  presided  over 
cross-roads;  others  over  travellers;  special  ones  to  pro¬ 
tect  cities  and  public  institutions;  and  others,  whose 
functions  were  less  definite,  such  as  the  llostilii,  whose 
supposed  duty  was  to  avert  the  horrors  of  war.  The 
Lares  were  originally  human  beings,  who  becoming 
pure  spirits  alter  death,  loved  still  to  hover  round  the 
dwellings  and  objects  which  their  mortal  affections  had 
once  made  dear  and  memorable,  and  watch  over  their 
safety,  and  the  welfare  of  those  in  whom,  while  living, 
they  centred  their  human  affections.  In  this  pure  and 
beautiful  light,  what  Christian  may  not  still  acknowl¬ 
edge  a  household  Lar!  These  Lares  were  usually  images 
of  wood  or  stone,  and  sometimes  of  metal,  and  stood 
upon  the  hearth  in  a  kind  of  shrine,  the  Lararium ; 
while,  iu  more  opulent  houses,  they  were  distributed  in 
the  study,  bed-room,  and  other  apartments,  but,  not 
like  the  Penales,  into  the  more  secret  places  of  the 
household.  —  See  Penates. 

Lar,  a  town  of  Persia, cap.  of  prov.  Laristan,  60  m.  from 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  ISO  ni.  S.S.E.  ol  Shiraz;  Lat.  27° 
30'  N.,  L*>n.  42°  35'  E.  L.,  formerly  cap.  of  an  Arabian 
kingdom,  is  situated  on  an  extensive  plain  covered  with 
palm-trees.  Its  bazuar  is  the  fiuest  and  largest  in  Persia. 
I  bp.  12,000. 

La  ra,  a  celebrated  Spanish  family,  the  founder  of  which 
was  Ferdinand  Gonzalez,  count  of  Castile  and  Lara,  D 
070. — In  1130,  the  family  was  divided  into  two  branches, 
Xhejirst  from  Manrique  De  Lara,  w  hich  took  the  title 
of  viscount  of  Narbonne,  for  its  stock;  and  the  second 
deriving  from  Ordogno  Perez,  and  preserving  the  title 
of  count  of  Lara,  until  it  became  extinct  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  14th  century.  The  members  of  this  family 
played  an  important  part  in  the  civil  wars  of  Castile, 
under  Alphonso  X.,  Sancho  IV.,  Ferdinand  IV.,  i.nd 
Alphonso  XI..  with  whom  they  often  disputed  the  crown. 

Lar'acor.ii  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Meath, 
abt.  2  in.  S.E.  of  Trim.  It  contains  Daugun  Castle,  the 
birthplace  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Laranjeiro*.  (la-ran-zha'ras,) a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the 
Cotmdiba  River,  abt.  20  in.  above  its  mouth  ;  pop.  3,000. 

Larbert,  (lar'brrty)  a  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  Stirling,  2 
m.  N.W.  of  Falkirk.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  traveller  iu  Abyssinia,  James  Bruce  (q.v.)  Pop. 
5,500. 

Lar  board,  n.  [D.  laager ,  lower,  left,  and  bord ,  side.] 
(Aiaut.)  The  left-hand  side  of  a  ship  when  a  person 
stands  with  bis  face  to  the  head;  port; — opposed  to 
starboard ,  or  right-hand  side. 

(Note.  This  term  is  now  seldom  used  among  seamen, 
the  word  port  being  substituted,  in  order  to  avoid  mis¬ 
takes  consequent  upon  the  similarity  of  sound  between 
larboai'd  and  starbitard.) 

— a.  Having  reference  or  pertaining  to  the  left-hand  or 
port  side  of  a  vessel ;  as,  she  stood  on  the  larboard  tack. 

Ijari'cnoiis,  (Ihr'se-nus.)  a.  Characterized  by  larceny; 
as,  a  larcenous  act.  —  Prone  to  iareucy;  as,  “  the  lar¬ 
cenous  world.” — Sidney  Smith 

Lar'oeuoiisly,  adv.  In  a  rnanucr  characterized  by 
larceny;  thievishly. 

Lar'cener,  LarVcnist,  n.  A  person  who  commits 
larceny  ;  a  thief. 

Lar'ceny,  n.  [Fr.  larcin ;  from  Lat.  latrocinium ,  from 
latro,  &  hired  servant,  a  robber,  a  freebooter;  allied  to 
Gr.  latris,  a  hired  servant,  from  latron ,  pay,  wage,  hire.] 
(Law.)  Theft ;  the  act  of  taking  and  carrying  away  the 
goods  and  property  of  another  feloniously.  L.  is  divided 
into  two  kinds,  —  simple  larceny ,  or  plain  theft,  when  it  is 
unaccompanied  with  any  aggravating  circumstances;  and 
mixed,  or  compound  larceny,  when  accompanied  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  are  considered  as  aggravating  the  of¬ 
fence.  Formerly,  larceny  was  distinguished  asgrand  and 
petty  larceny,  which  was  determined  by  the.  value  of  the 
thing  stolen,  but  the  distinction  is  now  abolished  in  al¬ 
most  all  the  States.  Simple  L.  is  defined  to  be  “  the  felo¬ 
nious  taking  and  carrying  away  of  the  personal  goods  of 
another.”  In  L.  there  must  be,  —  I,  a  taking  against 
the  will  of  the  owner;  for  wherever  the  owner  is  induced 
willingly  to  part  with  liis  goods,  there  is  no  L. ;  as  where 
goods  are  delivered  upon  trust.  If  A  lends  a  horse  to  B, 
and  he  rides  away  with  him,  this  is  not  L.  When  posses¬ 
sion  is  obtained  in  the  first  instance  without  fraudulent 
intention,  L.  is  not  committed.  Where  a  finder  of  goods 
or  money  converts  the  same  to  his  own  use,  and  at  the 
time  of  conversion  knows,  or  lias  the  means  of  knowing, 
the  real  owner,  he  is  guilty  of  L. ;  but  if  he  find  it  with 
the  intent  to  restore  it.  but  afterwards  appropriates  it 
to  his  own  use,  he  does  not  commit  L.  A  servant 
intrusted  with  his  master's  goods,  as  a  butler  with  plate, 
a  shepherd  with  sheep,  and  embezzling  them,  is  guilty 
of  L.  at  common  law;  but  if  the  goods  have  never  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  master,  as  money  or  goods  re¬ 
ceived  bya  servant  from  a  third  party,  and  embezzled,  it 
is  not  L.  If  a  guest  robs  bis  inn  or  tavern  of  a  piece 
of  plate,  or  if  a  lodger  run  away  with  goods  from  his 
lodgings,  it  is  L  ;  for  he  had  not  the  possession  delivered 
unto  him,  but  the  use.  Under  some  circumstances,  a 
man  may  be  guilty  of  L.  in  taking  his  own  goods;  as  if 
he  steals  them  from  a  pawnbroker.  The  distinction  as 
to  what  constitutes  L.  will  thus  be  seen  to  be  often  very 
nice ;  and  hence  various  statutes  have  been  passed  in 
most  of  the  States,  providing  for  particular  cases.  —  2. 
There  must  not  only  be  a  taking,  but  a  carrying  away 
(cepit  et  asportavit ),  to  constitute  L.  A  bare  removal 
from  the  place  in  which  ho  found  the  goods,  though  he 
does  not  quite  make  off  with  them,  is  a  sutficient  asporta¬ 
tion  or  carrying  away;  thus,  where  a  thief,  intending  to 
steal  plate,  takes  it  out  of  a  chest  in  w'hich  it  was,  and 
lays  it  dow’n  upon  the  floor,  but  is  surprised  before  he 
can  make  off  with  it,  it  is  L. — 3.  The  taking  away 
must  be  felonious,  that  is.  animo  furandi ,  or,  as  the 
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civil  law  expresses  it,  lucri  caustii.  The  ordinary  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  felonious  intent  is  where  the  party  does  it 
clandestinely,  or,  being  charged  with  the  fact,  denies  it; 
but  there  are  numerous  other  circumstances  that  may 
be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  felonious  intent,  so  complicated 
and  mingled,  that  it  is  impossible  tor  us  to  enter  upon 
them  in  this  place.  —  4.  The  felonious  taking  and  carry¬ 
ing  away  must  be  of  the  personal  goods  of  another;  lor 
if  they  are  things  real,  or  savor  of  the  reulity,  L.  at 
common  law  cannot  be  committed  of  them.  Lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments,  cannot  in  their  nature 
be  taken  and  carried  away;  but  even  corn,  grass,  trees, 
and  the  like  were  regarded  as  part  of  the  real  estate, 
absolutely  fixed  and  immovable,  and.  therefore,  unable 
to  be  the  subject  of  theft  by  the  common  law.  Most 
of  these  cases  are  now  made  felonies  by  statutes.  No 
L.  can  be  committed  of  things  which  are  not  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  property  ;  as  of  beasts  that  ar c  ferae  naturae  and 
unreclaimed,  as  deer,  hares,  and  conies,  in  a  forest,  chase, 
or  warren;  fish  in  an  open  river  or  pond,  or  wild  fowls 
in  their  natural  liberty.  But  if  they  are  reclaimed  or 
confined,  and  may  serve  ns  loud,  it  is  otherwise.  Of  all 
valuable  domestic  animals,  as  horses  and  other  beasts 
of  draught,  and  of  all  animals,  domitft  naturae,  which 
serve  for  food,  as  meat  or  other  cattle,  sw  ine,  poultry  and 
the  like,  L.  may  be  committed.  But  the  stealing  ol  dogs, 
cats,  and  ferrets,  though  tame  and  valuable,  and  of  mon¬ 
keys,  bears,  Ac.,  though  reclaimed  or  confined,  does  not 
amount  toZ.  The  penalty  varies  in  the  different  States; 
but,  generally,  in  ordinary  cases,  a  person  convicted  of 
L.  is  liable  to  imprisonment  with  bard  lalior  for  not 
more  than  two  years;  and  in  case  of  a  conviction  after 
a  previous  conviction  for  L.,  penal  servitude  for  not 
more  than  ten,  or  less  than  four  years. —  Compound  L. 
is  such  as  lias  all  the  properties  of  the  former,  but  is 
accompanied  by  circumstances  which  are  considered  as 
aggravating  the  offence  and  requiring  an  increase  of 
punishment;  as  stealing  from  one’s  house  or  person. 
The  stealing  from  any  dwelling-house  of  any  chattel, 
money,  or  valuable  security,  to  the  value  of  $25  or 
more,  or  counselling  the  commission  thereof;  the  break¬ 
ing  any  dwelling  house,  and  stealing  therefrom  any  chat¬ 
tel,  money,  or  valuable  security,  to  any  value  whatever, 
areoffences  punishable  with  penal  servitude  for  not  less 
than  seven  or  more  than  fifteen  years.  When  the 
breaking  of  the  house  is  by  night,  then  it  constitutes 
another  offence,  —  namely,  burglary.  L.  from  the  per¬ 
son  is  either  by  privately  stealing,  or  by  open  and 
violent  assault,  usually  called  Robbery,  q.  v. 

Larch,  n.  [Lat.  larix  ;  Gr.  laris ,  larikos.  Etymol. 
uncertain.]  ( Bot .)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
Larix ,  tribe  A bieti new,  order  Pinacew  ;  this  Lindley 
and  other  botanists  consider  wrongly  as  asulegenus  of 
abieSy  being  essentially  distinguished  from  the  first  by 
having  the  scales  of  the  cones  attenuated  at  the  tip,  and 
not  failing  off  from  the  axis  of  the  cone  when  fully  ripe, 
and  the  leaves  deciduous  and  in  clusters,  except  on 
shoots  of  the  same  year,  on  which  they  are  single  and 
scattered.  The  common  L.,  larix  Europea,  is  a  beautiful 
tree  growing  wild  on  the  mountains  of  the  south  and 
middle  of  Europe,  and  found  also  in  Asia,  where  it  ex¬ 
tends  much  farther  north  than  in  Europe,  even  to  the 
limits  of  perpetual  snow.  It  attains  a  height  of  60-100 


Fig.  1518.  —  RED  AMERICAN  larch,  ( Larix  tenui folia.) 
feet,  and  an  age  of  200  years.  The  male  catkins  are 
small  and  bright  yellow’,  the  female  catkins  generally 
purple  and  erect;  the  cones  ovate-oblong,  about  an  inch 
long,  and  erect.  The  L.  grows  rapidly,  and  is  useful 
even  from  an  early  age;  the  thinnings  of  a  plantation 
being  employed  for  hop-poles,  palings,  Ac. ;  the  older 
timber  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  It  is  very  resin¬ 
ous,  does  not  readily  rot,  even  in  water,  is  not  speedily 
attacked  by  worms,  and  is  much  used  in  ship-huildiug. 
It  is,  however,  very  apt  to  warp,  and  is  therefore  not 
well  suited  for  planks.  In  Siberia,  where  large  tracts 
of  L.  forests  are  not  unfrequently  consumed  by  acci¬ 
dental  fires,  the  scorched  stems  yield,  instead  of  a  resin, 
a  gum  similar  to  gum-arabic,  reddish,  and  completely 
8  luble  in  water,  which  is  known  as  Orenburg  Gum,  and 
is  used  for  cementing,  and,  notwithstanding  a  somewhat 
resinous  smell,  as  an  article  of  food.  —  The  Red  Ameri¬ 
can  L„  or  Hackmatack,  L.  tenuifolia,  (Fig.  1518),  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  very  small  cones  not  quite  half  an  inch 
in  length,  is  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  North 
America,  and  on  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  often  cov¬ 
ering  extensive  tracts.  It  is  a  noble  tree,  much 
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resembling  the  European  Z.,and  its  timber  is  highly  val¬ 
ued.  The  Pendulous  L .,  or  Black  American  L.,  Larix 
pendula,  is  another  very  fine  N.  American  species,  with 
large  leaves. 

L;tr«l.  ft.  [  Fr. ;  Lat.  lardum,  lurid  urn  ;  Or.  larinos ,  fat¬ 
ted,  tat,  from  loros ,  dainty,  sweet.]  The  fat  of  swine 
after  being  melted  and  separated  from  the  flesh.  In  the 
pig,  the  fat  differs  from  that  of  almost  every  other 
quadruped,  as  it  covers  the  animal  all  over,  and  forms 
a  thick  layer  between  the  flesh  and  the  skin,  not  unlike 
the  blubber  in  whales.  Lard  is  applicable  to  various 
purposes,  both  in  medicine  and  in  cookery.  In  the 
former  case  it  is  known  as  adeps,  and  is  specially  useful 
in  making  ointments  and  cerates.  It  is  generally  pre¬ 
pared  by  melting  it  in  ajar  placed  in  a  kettle  of  water, 
and  in  this  state  to  boil  it  and  run  it  into  bladders  that 
have  been  cleaned  with  great  care.  The  lard  keeps  bet¬ 
ter  in  small  bladders.  That  portion  of  the  fat  which 
adheres  to  the  part  connected  with  the  intestines  is  used 
for  greasing  carriage-wheels,  and  differs  from  common 
lard.  By  the  separating  of  the  stearine  and  margarine 
from  lard  the  fluid  product  called  Lard-oil  is  obtained. 
The  manufacture  of  this  is  carried  on  to  an  immense 
extent  in  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  Of  the  stearine  are 
made  candles,  and  other  portions  of  lard  enter  into  the 
production  of  soap.  In  this  country,  lard  and  its  pro¬ 
ducts  form  important  items  of  exportation.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1867, there  was  exported:  lard, 
45,608,031  lbs.,  (against  28,000,000  in  1859),  valued  at 
$0,634,556 ;  lard-oil,  144,158  gallons,  valued  at  $176,363  ; 
candles,  3,298,038  lbs.,  valued  at  $566,472. 

Lard,  v.  a.  [Fr.  larder. \  To  stuff  with  fat  bacon  or: 
pork;  to  baste  or  smear  with  lard;  to  mix  with  lard, or  j 
other  adipose  matter;  as,  a  larded  capon.  —  To  feed; 
to  fatten  ;  to  enrich. 

“  Fulstaff.  . .  lard*  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along."  —  Shales. 

— To  interlard;  to  mix  with  another  substance  by  way 
of  improvement. 

**  He  lard*  with  flourishes  his  long  harangue." — Dryden. 

— v.  n.  To  grow  fat. 

Larriaceoutt,  (-dd'shus,)  a.  Forming  lard;  resem¬ 
bling  lard;  consisting  of  lard. 

Larcl'er,  n.  [0.  Fr.  tardier.]  A  pantry  ;  a  place  where 
meats  and  other  comestibles  are  kept  prior  to  cooking. 

Lard'erer,  n.  One  who  has  charge  of*  the  larder. 

Lard  ilc,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Agalmatolite,  q.  v. 

Lardi/alialarcsc,  (lar-de-zcHe-d-lai'se-e,)  n.  [After 
Lardizabel,  a  Spanish  naturalist.]  ( B"t .)  An  order  of 
plants,  alliance  Menisper males.  Diag.  Parietal  seeds  and 
a  minute  embryo  in  abundant  solid  albumen.  —  They 
are  twining  shrubs,  with  alternate,  exstipulate,  com¬ 
pound  leaves  and  unisexual  flowers;  carpels  distinct, 
superior.  Two  genera  inhabit  the  cooler  parts  of  South 
America,  one  is  tropical,  and  the  remainder  are  found 
in  the  temperate  parts  of  China.  The  order  has  fur¬ 
nished  our  greenhouses  with  some  pretty  evergreen 
climbers. 

Lawl'iier,  Dionysius,  ll.t>.,  an  eminent  Irish  scientist, 
b.  in  Dublin,  1793.  lie  was  educated  in  his  native  city, 
and  afterwards  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  lie  devoted  himself  to  scientific  studies.  In  1817 
he  obtained  a  b.  a.  degree,  and  for  ten  years  remained 
at  the  university,  publishing  at  first  various  treatises 
on  mathematics,  including  the  differential  and  integral 
calculus,  and  subsequently  on  the  steam-engine.  For 
this  he  obtained  a  gold  medal  from  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  and  bis  reputation  being  now  established,  lie 
began  to  contribute  to  the  Eilinburylt  Encyclopsedia,  and 
the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitan,  writing  elaborate  arti¬ 
cles  oil  pure  mathematics  as  well  as  on  the  applied  sci¬ 
ences.  In  1827,  on  the  establishment  of  the  London 
University,  Dr.  L.  accepted  the  chair  of  Natural  Phi¬ 
losophy  and  Astronomy,  and  removing  to  London,  he  set 
on  foot  a  scheme  for  the  Cabinet  Encyclopedia,  which 
he  gradually  perfected,  obtaining  the  cooperation  of 
many  eminent  men,  and  himself  contributing  many  of 
the  scientific  treatises  comprised  in  that  work.  In  1840 
he  went  to  the  U.  States,  and  delivered,  with  much  suc¬ 
cess,  a  series  of  lectures,  which  have  siuce  been  pub¬ 
lished.  After  devoting  much  time  to  Railway  Economy, 
and  after  writing  a  good  deal  on  this  and  other  subjects, 
he  published  his  very  useful  Handbook  of  Natural  Phi- 1 
losophy,  and  the  serial,  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art 
which  contain  many  of  the  best  popular  treatises  on 
science  which  have  ever  been  written.  All  his  writings 
are  marked  by  a  clearness  of  exposition  and  a  simplic¬ 
ity  of  style  rarely  to  he  met  witli  in  scientific  works. 
D.  1859. 

Lanl  ner,  Nathaniel,  a  learned  English  divine,  b.  1684. 
lie  is  the  author  of  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History, 
Letter  on  the  Logos ,  A  Vindication  of  Three  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour's  Miracles ,  The  Testimonies  of  the  Ancient  Tews 
and  Pagans  in  Favor  of  Christianity ,  A  History  of  Her¬ 
etics,  Ac.  D.  1768. 

Lartl'-oil,  n.  The  expressed  oil  of  lard.  Sec  Lard. 

Lar<lon,  n.  [Fr.]  A  bit  of  fat  bacon. 

Larri'y.  a.  Containing  lard  ;  full  of  lard. 

Laredo,  ( lah-rado .)  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Webb  co.,  on  the  Rio  del  Norte,  about  500  m.  S.W.  of 
Austin. 

La'res,  w. p?.  (Roman  Antiq.)  See  Lar. 

Large,  (Idrj,)  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  lurgus  Etymol.  uncertain.] 
Possessing  great  size;  big;  bulky;  huge;  great;  abund¬ 
ant;  ample;  copious;  plentiful;  extensive;  wide;  dif¬ 
fusive;  comprehensive;  exceeding  the  usual  or  common 
number,  size,  Ac.;  of  great  bulk,  extent,  amount,  ca¬ 
pacity,  population,  style,  Ac.;  —  opposed  to  small;  as,  a 
large  area,  field,  river,  tree,  ship,  city,  assembly,  person, 
mind,  heart,  Ac. 


( Naut .)  Crossing  the  course  of  a  ship  transversely; 
as,  the  wind  was  large  on  her  quarter. 

At  large:  free;  at  liberty;  without  restraint  or  con¬ 
finement;  as,  he  is  permitted  to  go  at  large;  diffusely  ; 
thoroughly;  to  the  full  extent;  as,  the  subject  was  de¬ 
buted  at  large. 

To  go  large,  to  sail  large.  (Naut.)  To  sail  free,  with 
the  wind  across  the  quarter. 

Electors  at  large.  ( Amer .  Pol.)  Electors  chosen  to 
represent  the  whole  of  a  State,  in  distinction  from  those 
chosen  to  represent  one  of  the  districts  iu  a  State.  Webs. 

Large-acred,  (-d'kerd,)  a.  Owning  a  large  lauded 
estate. 

]iargc'-liaii<h‘il,  a.  Having  large  hands;  —  hence, 
grasping;  rapacious;  covetous. 

Lnrjge'-licarted,  (- harted ,)  a.  Possessing  a  large 
heart ;  —  hence,  liberal ;  munificent;  generous  ;  noble; 
beneficent ;  as,  a  large-hearted  patron. 

Lnr^'o'-lioartiMliiesM,  n.  Munificence;  liberality 
of  disposition. 

Largely,  adv.  Widely;  extensively;  copiously;  dif¬ 
fusely;  amply;  liberally;  abundantly ;  bountifully. 

— a.  Boaitingly;  exultingly;  ostentatiously;  as,  he  talks 
largely  of  what  he  can  do. 

Large'll  es*,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  large ;  bulk ; 
bigness;  magnitude;  extent.  —  Greatness ;  comprehen¬ 
sion;  as,  targenesxof  mind. — Amplitude;  liberality;  gen¬ 
erosity  ;  as,  largeness  of  heart, the  largeness  of  an  offer. 

Largess,  ( Idr'jess ,)  n.  [Fr.  largesse ,  from  Lat.  lurgior, 
largitus,  to  give  bountifully,  from  lurgus ,  abundant.] 
That  which  is  given  freely,  or  out  of  liberality ;  —  hence, 
a  present;  a  gift;  a  donation;  a  bounty. 

Lar^lietto,  ( lar-geVlo ,)  n.  [Dim.  of  It.  largo,  q.  v.] 
(  Mas.)  A  movement  a  little  quicker  than  largo. 

Largish,  (Uir'jish,)  a.  Somewhat  large;  biggish. 

Largo,  n.  [It,  large]  (Mus.)  A  direction  for  the 
time,  or,  rather,  the  style,  in  which  a  piece  of  music  is 
to  he  performed.  It  is  generally  understood  to  mean 
slow ;  but  the  real  meaning  is  wide,  roomy —  a  figurative 
expression  for  a  broad,  expressive  style.  —  See  Allegro. 

Largs,  a  seaport-town  and  watering-place  of  Scotland, 
co.  Ayr,  beautifully  situated  on  a  bay  of  same  name,  20 
m.  S.W.  of  Glasgow;  pop.  3,500. 

Lar'iat,  n.  [Sp.  lariata.]  Same  as  Lasso,  q.  v. 

Lar'hlte,  n.  pi.  ( Zobl .)  The  Gull  family,  belonging  to 
the  order  of  birds  Anseres  or  Natatores.  ( In  M.  Cuvier’s 
system,  they  belong  to  the  longipennate  division  of 
Palmipeds.)  The  birds  of  this  web-footed,  well-known 
marine  family  are  dispersed  over  every  part  of  the  globe, 
and  in  some  places,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  are 
met  with  in  multitudinous  quantities.  Their  character¬ 
istics  are  as  follows:  —  A  strong,  straight  bill;  the  body 
clothed  with  a  great  quantity  of  down  and  feathers, 
which  give  these  birds  an  appearance  of  greater  bulk 
than  their  weight  warrants:  the  legs  are  small,  and 
naked  above  the  knees,  and  the  feet  are  webbed.  The 
gulls  which  are  seen  on  the  different  coasts  mostly  as¬ 
semble  in  flocks,  arpl  are  characterized  by  the  greedi¬ 
ness  and  gluttony  which  seems  nutural  to  all  sea-birds. 


Fig.  1519. —  HEADS  OP  VARIOUS  8PECIES  OF  GULLS. 

1.  Great  Black-backed.  3.  Burgomaster. 

2.  Black-headed  Gull.  4.  The  Kittiwuke. 

5.  Herring,  or  Silvery  Gull. 

There  are  several  genera,  the  genus  Lams  containing 
the  largest  and  best-known  species.  The  Herring  or 
Silvery  Gull  (L.  argentatus ),  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
interior  of  the  U.  States  (5,  Fig.  1519),  is  the  most  nu¬ 
merous  by  far  of  the  different  genera.  It  generally 
measures  about  17  inches  in  length,  by  36  in  breadth  ; 
and  it  frequents  the  ledges  of  cliffs  which  overhang  the 
sea  round  the  coast.  The  bill  is  yellow ;  the  back  gray; 
the  head,  neck,  tail,  and  under  part  of  the  body  per¬ 
fectly  white;  and  the  legs  are  a  dull-white,  tinged  with 
green.  It  eats  any  sort  of  carrion  which  comes  in  its  way; 
but  its  more  general  diet  is  fish,  which  it  catches  when-, 
ever  in  want  of  food.  This  gull  is  a  great  scourge  to 
the  herring-shoals  which  frequent  the  waters  round  our 
coasts.  The  gull  is  a  very  courageous  bird ;  and  there 
are  many  anecdotes  related  of  the  encounters  witnessed 
between  it  and  some  large  fish  which  it  has  selected  for 
a  prey,  but  which  proves  too  strong  for  its  assailant. 


The  Great  Black-backed  Gull  (L.  marinas)  (1,  Fig.  1519), 
is  about  the  size  of  a  raven.  The  buck  and  head,  and 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  are  of  a  deep-brown  color,  the 
under  parts  pale  ashy-gray  ;  the  legs  black,  and  the 
talons  very  strong  and  hooked.  It  is  found  from  the  en¬ 
trance  ot  Baffin's  Bay  to  Maine.  In  winter, it  goes  as  far 
S.  as  Florida;  and  is  rarely  found  at  any  season  far  from 
the  sea.  The  Black-headed  Gull  (L.  ridibundus)  (2,  Fig 
1519),  about  23  inches  long,  is  pretty  common  in  ail 
northern  seas.  The  Glaucous  or  Burgomaster  Gull  ( L . 
gluucus)  (3,  Fig.  1519),  the  largest  of  the  gulls,  is  30 
inches  long,  with  un  alar  extent  of  5  feet.  The  general 
color  is  pure  white,  with  a  light  grayish-blue  tinge  on 
the  back  and  wings.  It  is  an  inha!  itant  of  the  Arctic 
seas,  coining  down  occasionally  as  far  as  New  York. 
The  Kittiwake  (L.  tridactylus,  or  rissa)  (4,  Fig.  1519), 
rather  smaller  than  the  above-named  species,  is  found 
plentifully  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  wher¬ 
ever  the  coast  is  high  and  rocky,  migrating  southwards 
in  winter,  and  extending  its  range  as  far  south  as  the 
Mediterranean  and  Madeira.  It  is  found  on  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Its  young  and  eggs  are  among  the  chief  objects 
of  pursuit  of  the  rock-towlers. 

Lar  imer,  in  Colorado  a  Northern  county,  adjoining 
Wyoming  Territory;  area,  about  1,800  s<j.  m.  Rivers. 
Cache  La  Poudre  River,  and  Big  Thompson  Creek.  Sur¬ 
face,  mountainous ;  soil ,  iu  some  parts  lertile.  Cup. 
La  Porte. 

Lari  mer.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Somerset  co.; 
pop.  abt.  600. 

Laris  sa,  called  by  the  Turks,  Yenitschir,  a  tow’n  of 
European  Turkey,  cap.  of  Thessaly,  on  the  Salenibria, 
or  ancient  Peneus,  75  m.  from  Salonica:  Lat.  39°  48'  N., 
Lon.  21°  28'  E.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  oasis,  and 
contains  numerous  beautiful  mosques.  It  has  an  ex¬ 
tensive  trade  in  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and  Turkey-red 
dyes.  Pop.  27,50o. 

Laris  sa,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Cherokee  co.,  abt. 
230  m.  N.E.  of  Austin. 

Laristan  .  a  prov.  of  Persia,  extending  along  the  N. 
coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  Lat.  bet.  26°  and  29°  N.,  Lon. 
bet.  55°  and  58°  E.;  area,  16,000  sq.  in.  It  is  mostly  a 
sandy  wraste,  interspersed  with  salt-steps.  Pp.  Unas¬ 
certained,  and  mostly  consisting  qf  wandering  tribes. 

Lar'ix,  n.  [Lat.,  the  larch. J  (Rot.)  See  Larch. 

La  r  k .  n.  [  A .  S.  Inf ere ;  G  er.  lerche.)  ( Zobl.)  See  A  LA  UDA. 

— A  frolic ;  a  sportive  bout ;  a  piece  of  fun  or  merriment, 
and,  sometimes,  a  practical  joke.  (Colloquially  used.) 

Now,  boys,  for  a  lark!  " — Dickens. 

Lark,  v.  n.  To  catch  larks. —  To  frolic ;  to  make  sport ; 
to  play  a  prank,  and,  sometimes,  a  practical  joke.  (Col¬ 
loquially  used.) 

Lark'er,  n.  One  who  catches  larks.  —  One  who  plays 
a  prank,  or  carries  out  a  practical  piece  of  fun. 

Lark'iiittville.  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Jackson 
co.,  about  15  in.  W.  by  S.  of  Bellefonte. 

Larlt'sptir,  ft.  (Rot.)  See  Delphinium. 

Larin***.  ft.  pi.  [Fr.,  tears.]  (Her.)  When  the  field  is 
bestrewed  with  an  indefinite  number  of  drops  of  a  blue 
color,  it  is  said  to  be  gutU  de  lamnes ,  a  nomenclature 
which,  though  French,  is  peculiar  to  British  heraldry, 
the  French  blazoning  such  a  shield  gutted' azur. 

Lar'niicr,  n.  [Fr.,  from  larme,  a  tear,  a  drop.]  (Arch.) 
See  Corona. 

(Zool.)  A  membranous  pouch,  which  secretes  a  thick, 
blackish  humor,  situated  at,  or  below,  the  inner  corner 
of  the  eye  in  the  deer  and  antelope. —  Webster. 

Larne,  a  seaport  tow  n  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  of  Antrim, 
about  17  m.  N.N.E.  of  Belfast :  pop.  3.000. 

La  Rochefoucauld,  Francois,  Duke  de,  (Prince  de 
Marsillac,}  ( roshfoo-kolt ,)  a  distinguished  courtier  and 
man  of  letters  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  B.  1613.  He 
acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde, 
but  he  is  chiefly  remembered  cs  the  writer  of  Rtjlexions 
et  Maxim ej,  a  work  which  has  been  extolled  and  criti¬ 
cised  in  no  ordinary  degree.  Its  distinctive  character¬ 
istic  is  that  hard,  worldly  wisdom  which  finds  selfish¬ 
ness  at  the  bottom  of  everything.  He  also  wrote  Mi-m¬ 
oires  de  la  Rcgence  <T Anne  t TAutriche ,  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  his  house  was  a  resort  of  the  most 
eminent  wits  and  literati  of  France.  I).  1680. 

La  Rocliejaqueleiu,  Henri  du  Verger,  Comte  de, 
( la-rosh'zhak'ldn ,)  the  heir  of  an  old  and  noble  family 
of  Fi  ance,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Veil- 
dean  royalists,  n.  at  Chatillon,  in  Poitou,  1772.  The 
peasants  of  the  neighborhood  having  risen  in  the  royal 
cause  in  1792,  he  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  them  in  the  following  pithy  harangue:  “lam 
young  and  inexperienced,  but  I  have  an  ardent  desire 
to  render  myself  worthy  of  heading  you.  Let  us  march 
to  meet  the  enemy;  if  I  give  way,  kill  me;  if  I  advance, 
follow  me;  if  I  fall,  avenge  me.”  He  was  subsequently 
chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the  Vendeans,  and  dis¬ 
played  great  military  talent  and  the  most  daring  valor. 
Alter  gaining  sixteen  victories  in  ten  months,  he  fell,  at 
the  age  of  22  years,  March  4,  1794,  in  a  single  combat 
with  oneof  the  republican  soldiers,  while  defending  the 
village  of  Nouaille.  —  The  widow  of  Louis,  his  brother, 
Marie- Louise  Victoire,  Marquise  de  La  Bochejaquelein 
(b.  1772  — d.  1857),  published  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  La 
Vendee,  of  which  she  was  an  eye-witness  (Bordeaux. 
1855),  w  hich  are  of  great  value,  and  have  gone  through 
many  editions. 

La  Rocliel  le,  (la  ro-sheV,)  a  fortified  seaport  of  France, 
cap.  of  dept.  Charente-inferieure,  on  an  islet  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  formed  by  the  islands  Re  and  Oleron,  300  m. 
N.VV.  of  Paris.  The  inner  harbor,  which  has  two  basins, 
in  which  ships  of  any  size  may  remain  afloat,  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  fine  quays  and  commodious  docks,  close  to 
which  lie  the  priucipal  streets  and  squares.  The  public 
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buildings  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  arsenal,  the 
palace,  t lie  town-hall,  the  cathedral,  ami  tlm  great  clock 
tower  (Fig  1520),  an  interesting  remnant  of  the  ancient 
fortifications.  —  By  the  marriage  of  Eleanor  of  Ouienne , 
with  Henry  Plantngenet,  afterwards  Henry  II.,  May  18, | 
1152,  this  town  came  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and 
was  Captured  by  Louis  \III.  in  1224.  lu  1360  it  was 


(La  Rochelle.) 

ceded  to  England,  hut  was  recovered  by  Bertrand  du 
Guesclin  in  1372.  The  Huguenots  held  it  from  1557  to 
Oct.  28,  lo28.  when  it  surrendered  to  Louis  XIII.,  who 
razed  it  to  the  ground.  They  had  sustained  a  siege  from 
Dec..  1572  to  1573,  when  peace  was  made.  It  was  again 
fortified  by  Yauban  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  An  at¬ 
tempt  made  by  the  English,  in  18U9,  to  destroy  the 
French  fleet  here,  was  unsuccessful.  Pop.  15.617. 

La  Rtxla,  (ro'd'ty)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Albacete, 
24  in.  N.W.of  Albacete;  pop.  5,000. 

La'rone,  in  Maine. ,  a  post-village  of  Somerset  co  ,  abt. 
28  in.  N.  of  Augusta.  It  is  sometimes  called  Winslow's 
Mills. 

Lar  rabee's  Point,  in  Vermont ,  a  village  of  Addison 
co.,  about  50  m.  S.W.  of  Montpelier. 

Lar'rey,  Dominique  Jean,  B  iron,  a  celebrated  French 
military  surgeon,  b.  1766.  He  was  first  attached  to  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Egypt, 
and  on  his  return  to  France,  published  an  historical  and 
medical  narrative  of  the  expedition.  On  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  empire,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
baron;  and  in  1*12,  appointed  surgeon-in-chief  of  the 
army.  Napoleon  pronounced  him  the  most  virtuous 
man  that  he  had  ever  known.  l>  1842. 

Lar  rup,  c.  a.  [Ety mol.  unknown.]  To  flagellate;  to 
heat ;  to  whip  ;  to  flog  ;  as,  to  larrup  a  jackass. 

Lar  ry’s  (’reek,  in  Pcnna .,  a  P.O.  of  Lycoming  co. 

La  Rue,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-office  of  Madison  co. 

La  Rue.  in  Kentucky ,  a  central  co. ;  area,  about  400  sq 
ni.  Rivers.  Rolling  Fork  of  Salt  River,  and  Nolin 
Creek.  Surface ,  undulating;  soil ,  fertile.  Cap.  Hod- 
genville.  Pop.  about  7,800. 

Larue,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co.,  about  14 
ni.  YV.  of  Marion. 

Lar'iiin.  n.  [Ger.  lUrm.  See  Alarm  ]  An  alarm-bell ; 
a  reveille:  anything  which  sounds  an  alarm,  or  gives 
notice  of  danger. 

"kEneas  .  .  .  stuuo'd  with  his  larum  half  the  town."  —  Dunciad. 

— Alarm  ;  any  noise  significant  of  danger. 

Lams,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Lvrim.e. 

Larva,  n. ;  pi  Lary.e,  ( [lar'vi .)  [Lit.,  a  ghost,  a  mask; 
Fr.  larve. ]  (Z»0/.)  A  term  applied  to  an  insect  in  its 
first  state  after  leaving  the  egg,  and  previous  to  its  as¬ 
suming  the  chrysalis  or  pupa  form.  See  Insect.  —  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  those  reptiles  which  undergo  a 
metamorphosis,  as  the  frog,  when  at  a  corresponding 
period  of  existence. 

(Antiq.)  The  spectre  of  a  deceased  person  was  ro 
termed  by  the  Romans.  Larvae  were  held  to  be  mere 
empty  forms  or  phantoms,  as  their  name  indicates,  yet 
endowed  with  a  sort  of  existence  resembling  lift*,  since 
they  were  to  be  propitiated  by  libation  and  sacrifice. 
The  L.  of  Caligula,  acceording  to  Suetonius,  was  often 
seen  in  his  palace  after  his  decease.  The  larva?  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  Seneca,  and  often  represented  in  paintings 
and  on  gems  under  the  figure  of  a  skeleton;  sometimes 
under  those  of  old  men,  with  shorn  locks  and  long 
beards,  carrying  an  owl  in  their  hands. 

Lar  val.  Larve,  a.  Resembling,  or  pertaining  to,  a 
larva. 

Lar'vated.  Lar'vate,  a.  [Lat.  larvatus,]  ( Zool .)  In¬ 
vested,  as  with  a  ma*k. 

Larve,  n. ;  pi  Larves.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Larva. 

Larvi  form,  a.  Exhibiting  the  form  of  a  larve. 

Larvi p  arous,  a.  [Lat.  larva,  and  parere,  to  produce.] 
(Zool.)  Bringing  forth  young  in  larval  form,  as  certain 
insects. 

Larynjje'al,  Larynjje'au,  (- je -,)  n.  [From  Eng. 
larynx. ]  Belonging  to  the  larynx. 

Laryngismus,  (-jis'mus.)  n.  (Med.)  Spasm  of  glottis, 
giving  occasion  to  contraction  or  closureof  the  opening. 


Laryngi  tis,  n.  [N.  Lat.,  from  larynx,  q.  v.]  (Med.) 
An  acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  larynx,  particularly  the  glttllis  and  epiglottis.  This 
disease  is  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  fever;  the 
pulse  is  frequent  and  hard,  and  the  patient  manifests  a 
considerable  degree  of  restlessness  and  anxiety ;  he  like¬ 
wise  complains  of  sore-throat;  and  among  the  earliest 
symptoms  that  bespeak  danger  is  difficulty  of  degluti¬ 
tion,  for  which  no  adequate  cause  if  visible  in  the  fauces; 
and  to  this  is  presently  added  difficulty  of  breathing. 
The  act  of  inspiration  is  protracted  and  wheezing,  and 
the  patient  points  to  the  pomum  Adami  as  the  seat  of 
the  disease.  He  speaks  either  hoarsely,  or  what  is  more 
common,  all  power  of  audible  voice  in  the  larynx  is  lost, 
and  he  speaks  only  by  means  of  his  lips  and  tongue  in  a 
whRper.  As  the  disorder  advances,  the  patients  general 
distress  increases.  His  countenance,  from  being  flushed, 
becomes  pale  or  livid;  his  look  anxious  and  ghastly; 
he  struggles  for  breath,  and  if  he  does  not  obtain  timely 
relief,  dies  strangled.  Its  course  is  generally  rapid,  ter¬ 
minating  fatally  before  the  fifth  day,  and  even,  iu  some 
cases,  within  twelve  hours.  Active  remedies,  therefore, 
require  to  be  promptly  applied.  Blood-letting,  both 
generally  and  locally,  and  blistering,  are  to  be  immedi¬ 
ately  resorted  to  during  the  periods  of  the  fever;  but  if 
the  powers  are  beginning  to  sink,  blood-letting  will  be 
of  little  use.  In  such  cases,  however,  tracheotomy  may 
be  resorted  to  with  advantage,  and  the  operation  of 
breathing  carried  on  by  means  of  an  artificial  opening 
till  the  parts  of  the  larynx  recover.  —  See  Tra»  hkotomy. 

Laryngol  ogy,  n.  [Gr.  larygx,  larynx,  and  logos ,  de¬ 
scription.]  ( M>d .)  A  treatise  on  the  larynx. 

Lary  n^opli'ony,  7?.  [Gr.  larygx ,  and  phone .  sound.] 
{Med.)  The  sound  heard,  in  health,  when  the  stethoscope 
is  placed  over  the  larynx  or  trachea  at  the  time  a  person 
speaks.  The  voice  appears  to  pass  immediately  up  to 
the  ear  of  the  auscnltator.  —  Dunglison. 

Laryngoscope,  n.  [Gr.  larygx.  and  skopein,  to  view.] 
( Med.)  An  instrument  which,  by  means  of  a  mirror,  en¬ 
ables  the  larynx  to  be  inspected. 

Laryngot  omy,  n.  [Gr.  larygx.  and  temnein,  to  cut.] 
( Surg .)  An  operation  which  consists  iu  opening  the  lar¬ 
ynx,  either  to  extract  a  foreigu  body,  or  to  remedy  an 
obstruction  of  the  glottis. 

Larynx,  (laringks,)  n.  [Gr.  larygx,  gen.  laryggos] 
The  organ  of  the  voice  situated  at  the  upper  and  tore 
part  of  the  neck,  where  it  tonus  a  considerable  projec¬ 
tion.  It  extends  (Fig.  1521)  from  the  base  of  the  tongue 
to  the  trachea; 
is  narrow  and 
cylindrical  be¬ 
low,  but  broad 
above,  where  it 
presents  the 
form  of  a  trian¬ 
gular  box,  be- 
i  n  g  flattened 
behind  and  at 
thesides,  whilst 
in  front  it  is 
hounded  by  a 
prominent  ver¬ 
tical  ridge.  It 
is  composed  of 
cartilages  con¬ 
nected  together 
by  ligaments, 
moved  by  nu¬ 
merous  mus¬ 
cles,  lined  by  a 
mucous  mem¬ 
brane,  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  ves¬ 
sels  and  nerves. 

The  cartilages 
of  the  L.  are  9  in 
number,  3  sin¬ 
gle,  and  3  in 
pairs:  viz.,  the 
thyroid ,  cricoid, 
epiglottis,  the 
two  arytenoid , 
the  two  com  icu- 
lalaryngis,  and 
the  two  cunei¬ 
form .  The  thy-  CARTILAGES  OF  1.  ABT  NX  AND  EPIGLOTTIS, 
roid  cartilage  AND  upper  rings  of  trachea,  seen 
consists  of  two  from  behind  (taken  from  Todd  and 
plates,  of  a  Bowman). 

dense  tough  a’  ar-vteno*‘t  cartilages;  h.  superior  cornua  of 
-.  ’  ...  ^  .’  thyroid  cartilage:  c.  its  inferior  cornua:  d, 

noro  -  cal  lllagl-  posterior  surface  of  cricoid ;  /.  epiglottis,  with 
lious  substance,  its  perforations;  h,  its  left  inferior  tubercle; 
irregularly  L  upper  margin  of  thyroid ;  t,  trachea, 
quadrilateral  in  form,  and  united  at  an  acute  angle  in 
trout,  forming  that  prominence  which  is  felt  in  front  of 
the  throat,  called  pomum  Adami.  The  lower  border  is 
connected  with  the  cricoid  cartilage,  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  signet-ring  (Gr.  krikos .  eidos ,  like  a 
ring.)  It  is  smaller,  but  thicker  and  stronger,  than  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and  forms  the  lower  and  back  part  of 
the  cavity  of  the  larynx.  The  arytenoid  cartilages  are 
each  of  the  form  of  an  irregular  triangular  pyramid,  and 
are  placed  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  broad  part  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  at  the  back  of  the  L.  The  base  of  each 
cartilage  is  broad,  aud  presents  a  concave  smooth  sur¬ 
face  for  articulation  with  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The 
apex  of  each  cartilage  is  surmounted  by  a  small,  conical¬ 
shaped  cartilaginous  nodule —  the  cornicuhnn  laryngis. 
The  cuneiform  cartilages  are  two  small,  elongated,  car¬ 
tilaginous  bodies,  places!  one  on  each  side  in  the  fold  of 
mucous  membraue  which  extends  from  the  apex  of  the 
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arytenoid  cartilage  to  the  aide  of  the  epiglottis.  Tho 
epiglottis  is  a  thin  lamina  of  fihro-cartilage  shaped  like 
a  leaf,  and  placed  behind  the  tongue,  in  front  of  the  su¬ 
perior  opening  of  the  larynx.  During  respiration,  its 
direction  is  vertically  upward,  its  lice  extremity  curving 


Fig.  1522. — view  op  larynx  fhom  above,  (after  Willis.) 

h,  Heaments  uniting  arytenoid  and  cricoid  cartilages  ;  e  thyroid 
cartilage  in  front  ;  k  left  thrro-arv tenoid  muscle,  right  re¬ 
moved :  t,  r.  z.  cricoid  curtilage:  m.  right  crico  arytenoid  mu»- 
cle ;  n,  arytenoid  cartilage;  t,  e,  vocal  cords. 

forward  toward  the  base  of  the  tongue;  hut  when  the 
larynx  is  drawn  up  beneath  the  base  of  the  tongue 
during  deglutition,  it  is  carried  downward  and  back¬ 
ward.  so  as  to  completely  close  the  opening  of  the  lar¬ 
ynx.  The  upper  opening  of  the  larynx  is  termed  the 
glottis.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  contin¬ 
uous  with  the  lining  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  and  is 
prolonged  through  the  trachea  and  bronchi  into  the 
lungs.  The  vocal  ligaments  are  two  narrow  bands  of 
dense,  fibrous,  and  highly  elastic  tissue,  stretched  be¬ 
tween  the  anterior  angle  of  the  thyroid  and  the  anterior 
surfaces  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 

La  Sall«».  (lah'sall,)  in  Illinois,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area , 
about  1,050  sq.  ni.  Rivers  Illinois,  F«*x.  and  Vermilion 
rivers,  besides  Indian  and  other  creeks.  Surface,  undu¬ 
lating;  soil ,  very  fertile.  Min.  Coal.  Cap.  Ottawa. 
l*op.  about  85,000. 

— A  thriving  city  of  La  Salle  ro  ,  110  m.  N.N.K.  of  Spring- 
field.  is  the  terminusof  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal, 
and  junction  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  Chicago  and 
Rock  Island  Railways.  La  S.  has  eight  coal-mines  near 
the  city,  five  churches,  and  two  newspapers.  The  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  Railroad  here  crosses  the  Illinois  River  on 
a  bridge  of  20  arches.  900  feet  in  length.  P>p.  abt.  6,000. 

La  Salle,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Monroe  co. ; 

I  j)op .  about  1,900. 

I. a  Salle,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Niagara  co. 

La  Salle,  in  Texas,  a  village  of  Calhoun  co.,  on  Mata¬ 
gorda  Bay,  about  165  m.  S.S.E.  of  Austin. 

Lascar',  v.  [Hind,  lashkar,  a  coolie,  a  native  sailor.] 
In  the  East  India  trade,  the  name given  to  a  native  sailor, 
or  dock-laliorer.  The  L  make  good  seamen,  but  they 
are  excessively  irritable  anil  of  a  revengeful  nature. 

Lascar  is.  Theodore  ( las-kar'is .)  emperor  of  Nicsea, 
was  a  young  Greek  prince  who  married,  in  1200,  Anna, 
daughter  of  the  elder  Alexius,  emjieror  of  the  East.  On 
the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders,  in  1204, 
Theodore,  having  vainly  attempted  to  save  it,  escaped 
into  Anatolia,  and  under  the  title  of  despot  ruled  over 
part  of  the  empire  at  Nica»a.  In  1200  he  took  the  title 
of  emperor,  and  extended  his  dominion  as  far  as  the 
river  Mjvander.  He  was  the  greatest  soldier  and  the 
best  statesman  of  his  time,  and  though  placed  between 
the  Latins  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Turks  on  the  other, 
he  resolutely  and  successfully  held  his  ground,  and 
reigned  prosperously  eighteen  years.  P  1222.  He  left 
his  vast  dominions  to  his  son-in-law,  John  Ducas  (see 
John  III  ),  and  his  grandson.  Theodore  Lascaris,  called 
the  Young,  who  reigned  from  1255  to  1259.  This  latter 
was  succeeded  by  John  Lascaris.  (See  John  IV.) 

Lascar  is.  two  learned  Greeks,  descended  from  the  im¬ 
perial  family  of  this  name,  were  among  the  fugitives 
who  quitted  Constantinople  in  1454.  The  first.  Con¬ 
stantine  Lascaris,  died  at  Messina,  1493.  He  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  first  book  printed  in  the  Greek  character. 
The  second,  Andrew  John  Lascaris.  of  the  same  family, 
distinguished  as  a  scholar  and  ambassador,  was  patron¬ 
ized  by  Leo  X.,  and  became  principal  of  the  Greek  col¬ 
lege  founded  at  his  own  instance.  Died  at  Rome  1535. 
Constantine  Lascaris  is  generally  called  Bvzantinu^ 
and  John,  or  Andrew  John,  Rhyndacenus. 

Las  Ca'sas.  Bartholomew  de,  a  Spanish  prelate,  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  generous  and  constant,  though  un¬ 
availing,  exertions  in  favor  of  the  natives  of  S.  America, 
lie  was  born  in  1474,  and  in  his  19th  year  accompanied 
his  father,  who  sailed  with  Columbus,  to  the  VV.  Indies. 
On  his  return  to  Spain,  he  embraced  the  ecclesiastical 
profession,  in  order  that  he  might  act  as  a  missionary 
in  the  western  hemisphere,  “there  to  spend  his  days  iu 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Indians,  and  humanity  to 
their  oppressors.”  Never  did  man  more  zealously  en¬ 
deavor  to  effect  a  great  and  good  object.  Twelve  times 
he  crossed  the  ocean,  to  plead  at  the  foot  of  the  Spanish 
throne  the  cause  of  the  wretched  Indians,  and  passed 
fifty  years  of  his  life  in  attempting,  though  with  little 
effect,  their  amelioration.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Chiapa 
in  1544;  but  he  resigned  his  see  in  1551,  returned  to 
his  native  country,  and  died  at  Madrid,  in  1566,  in  the 
92d  year  of  his  age.  Of  the  writings  of  Las  Casas,  the 
most  valuable  is  his  General  History  of  the  Indies. 
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I-ns  Camps.  Marin  Joseph  Emmanuel  Auoustf,  Dieu-i 
donn£,  Comte  de,  ( las'kaz, )  a  French  patrician,  cele-j 
brated  for  bis  chivalrous  devotion  to  Napoleon  Buona¬ 
parte.  He  was  born  at  the  chateau  of  Las  Cases,  in  the  i 
department  of  the  llaute-tiaronne,  in  176b,  and  acquired! 
distinction  in  several  actions  as  a  naval  officer;  among 
these,  w;is  the  storming  of  Gibraltar  by  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  revolution,  he  joined  the  emigrants  at  Coblent/,1 
ami  after  sharing  in  the  fruitless  efforts  of  the  Veodean 
war  and  the  expedition  to  Quiberon,  settled  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  was  among  the  first  of  the  emigrants  to  re¬ 
turn  to  France  on  the  invitation  of  Napoleon  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  engaged  himself  as  a  volunteer  under  Beruadottc, 
when  the  English  attacked  Flushing  in  1809,  he  became  I 
known  to  the  emperor,  and  gradually  rose  high  in  his 
confidence.  His  loyalty  to  Napoleon  shone  the  brighter 
for  his  reverses  in  i814und  the  year  following,  when  lie 
accompanied  him  to  St.  Helena,  and  remained  in  the 
closest  intimacy  with  him  for  eighteen  months.  At  the 
close  of  each  day.  Las  Cases  noted  all  that  transpired, 
and  every  thought  expressed  by  the  emperor,  in  a 
journal,  which  has  since  been  published  as  a  Memorial 
de  Sainte  Hclhie  ;  and  in  the  perusal  of  which,  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  it  came  under  the  eye  of  Napoleon, 
leaf  by  leaf,  as  it  was  written.  This  modern  Bayard 
was  at  length  sent  a  prisoner  to  England,  and  treated 
with  every  indignity,  not  to  say  petty  spite,  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  time,  under  Lord  Castlereagh.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Francis  at  last  interfered  in  his  favor,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace  in 
the  vicinity  of  Paris.  L>.  1842. 

Lasci  v'ioiis,  a  [Fr.  lascif ;  Lat. lascivus,  from  Sansk. 
las,  to  play  amorously. j  Wanton  ;  lewd  ;  libidinous  ; 
lustful ;  voluptuous. 

“  The  loose  encounters  of  lascivious  men."— Shaks. 

— Having  a  tendency  to  excite  wanton  motions  or  salacious 
desires. 


••  He  capers  ...  to  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute."— Shaks. 


Lasciviously,  adv.  In  a  lascivious  or  voluptuous 
manner;  lewdly. 

LaMci  v'iotisness*  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  las¬ 
civious  ;  salacious  ness ;  voluptuousness;  lewdne&s;  wan¬ 
tonness. 

— Tendency  to  foster  sensuality  and  promote  lustful  in¬ 
dulgences. 

La  ser,  CyrbnaTcum,  Asa  Dcl'cis.  n.  [Lat.]  A  gum- 
resin  which  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  and 
obtained  from  the  north  of  Africa.  It  is  described  by 
Dioscorides  (lib.  iii.,  c.  48),  and,  under  the  name  of 
silphion ,  by  Theophrastus.  Different  names  were  given 
to  different  parts  of  the  plant  which  affords  it,  the  term 
laser  being  exclusively  applied  to  the  inspissated  juice. 
From  the  representations  of  the  plant  upon  the  coins 
of  Gyrene,  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  Umbel- 
liferx;  and  according  to  Lindley  (  Flora  Medica ,  p.  52), 
was  in  all  probability  obtained  from  Tuapsia  Silphion 
or  Gargnnica. 

I, user  pi  till  in.  n.  (Rot.)  A  genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  order  Apiacex.  The  root  of  L.  glabrum ,  the 
Laser-wort,  is  violently  purgative,  and  even  caustic. 

Laser-wort,  L\'zak-wort,  n.  {Hot.)  See  Lvserpithjm. 

LamIi,  n.  [Another  form  of  leash,  q.  v.]  The  thong  or  i 
plaited  cord  which  forms  the  cutting  part  of  a  whip;  a 
cord:  a  string.  —  A  stroke  with  a  whip  or  anything 
pliant  and  tough;  as,  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  the 
lash. —  A  stroke  of  trenchant  sarcasm;  a  cutting  satire; 
any  expression  or  retort  calculated  to  wound  or  give 
pain  ;  as.  his  speech  was  a  lash  at  vice. 

— v.  a.  To  strike  with  a  lash  or  anything  pliant  and 
tough;  to  flagellate;  to  castigate ;  to  scourge  or  whip.  | 
—  To  throw  up  with  a  sudden  jerk;  to  move  with  a! 
sudden  spring;  to  kick  out. 

••  He  falls,  and  lashing  up  his  heels,  his  rider  throws.*’ — Dryden. 

— To  beat  or  strike,  as  with  something  loose;  to  dash 
against. 

“And  big  waves  lash  the  frighted  shores.” — Prior. 

— To  bind  or  tie  with  a  leash,  or  a  rope  or  cord ;  to  secure 
or  fasten  by  tying  a  cord  to  :  as,  to  lash  a  sailor  to  the 
rigging,  to  hsh  a  broken  chair. 

— v.  n.  To  ply  the  whip;  to  strike  at. 

“  To  laugh  at  follies,  or  to  lash  at  vice."— Dryden. 

Tn  lash  nut.  To  be  unruly  or  unmanageable;  also,  to 
fling  nr  kick  out:  as,  a  horse  lashes  oat  his  heels. 

LjimIi  ot,  n.  Om*  who  whips  or  castigates  with  a  lash. 

— In  England,  a  salmon-weir. 

— A  cord  for  binding.  —  See  Lashing. 

La>Ii  ing.  n.  A  rope  or  cord  for  binding  or  securing. 
(Sometimes  written  lasher.)  —  Flagellation  ;  castigation  ; 
a  flogging:  a  whipping.  — Extravagance;  unruly  or  un- 
mxmgeable  conduct 

Las'ket,  n.  (A ’aid  )  Same  as  Latching,  q.  v. 

LaMM.  n.  (  From  ladd^ss,  the  old  feminine  of  lad.]  A  young 
woman  or  grown  girl, —  particularly  a  country  girl. 

LaMMa,  ( las'sa ,)  or  ll'lassa,  ( h'las'sa ,)  [i.  e.,  "  Land  of 
the  Divine  Intelligence.'  ]  u  city  of  Asia,  cap.  of  Great 
Thibet,  on  the  Mouran  River,  an  affluent  of  theSampoo: 
Lit.  29°  30'  N.,  i/on.  90°  40'  E.  It  is  a  populous  and 
commercial  town,  and  distinguished  by  numerous  hand¬ 
some  buildiugs,  large  numbers  «*f  convents,  and  the 
great  temple  of  the  Buddhist  faith,  a  building  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  covering  twelve  acres  of 
ground  The  citv,  which  is  of  an  oval  forfn.  is  about  4 
miles  long  by  1]^  in  width,  is  entirely  walled  in,  and 
entered  by  5  strongly  defended  gates.  Pop.  Estimated 
at  24,000. 

in  Wisconsin ,  a  village  of  Douglas  co.,  about 
22  in.  E.  by  N.  of  Superior  City. 

Las'sellville,  in  N*w  York,  a  post-village  of  Fulton 
co.,  about  58  ui.  W.N.YV.  of  Albany. 


Las'sen,  in  California ,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Nevada 
Territory;  area,  about  3,200  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Susan  and 
Pitt  rivers,  besides  several  smaller  streams  and  lakes. 
Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  in  the  valleys,  fertile.  Min. 
Gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Cap.  Susanville.  Pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Lam '%e ii,  in  Nevada  Territory, a  mining-village  of  Hum¬ 
boldt  co.,  about  20  m.  N.  of  Unionville. 

Lns  MeiiM,  iu  Culifrrnia,  a  village  and  township  of 
Tehama  co..  abt.  22  m.  S.15.  of  Red  Bluff;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  600 

La*  mcii%  Peak,  in  California ,  a  peak  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  ill  Shasta  co. ;  elevation  abt.  10, 000  feet. 

Las  Mie,  n.  In  Scotland,  a  lass;  a  country  girl. 

“  Lassie  wi’  the  liut- white  locks,  .  .  . 

Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie,  O?  " — Burns. 

Lassi  t  u<ic,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  lassitudo ,  from  Aunts,  faint, 
languid,  weary,  from  lanyueo,  to  be  faint,  weary.]  Faint¬ 
ness;  heaviness;  weakness;  languor  of  body  or  miud ; 
dulness. 

“  Lost  iu  lassitude  lay  all  the  man."— Pope 

Lasslorn.  a.  Forsaken  by  his  hiss  or  mistress,  as  a 
lover.  —  Shaks. 

Las  mo,  n.  [Fr.  laisse;  Sp.  lazo .]  A  long  rope  or  cord, 
sometimes  made  of  strips  of  leather,  and  used  by  the 
natives  of  the  pampas  of  South  America  to  catch  wild 
horses,  or  any  animal,  though  in  full  career.  The 
Gauchos  ( q .  v.)  are  so  expert  in  the  use  of  this  article, 
that  they  can  take  the  smallest  animal  with  equal  facil¬ 
ity  with  a  horse  or  bull,  either  by  entangling  the  head, 


Fig.  1523.  —  lassoing. 

leg,  or  encircling  the  body  (Fig.  15231;  go  that,  whether 
in  the  peaceful  occupation  of  the  chase,  or  in  the  strife 
of  battle,  the  S.  American  hunter,  with  his  lasso,  be¬ 
comes  a  most  formidable  antagonist,  as  he  can  jerk  his  | 
missile  from  a  great  distance,  and  drag  the  soldier  as  I 
readily  from  his  saddle  as  hurl  him,  steed  and  arms,  in  I 
helpless  defeat  on  the  plain.  Iu  California  and  Mexico, , 
the  lasso  is  called  a  lariat. 

— r.  a.  To  catch  with  a  lasso:  as,  to  lasso  a  buffalo. 

LaKHwatlo,  ( las'waid ,)  a  town  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
in  Mid- Lothian,  in.  S.E.of  Edinburgh.  Manuf.  Gun¬ 

powder  ami  paper ;  also  iron  and  brass  foundries,  and 
oatmeal  mills.  /Y>p.  6,600. 

L  Assonip  tion.  i  S.W.  co.,  p.  Quebec,  on  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  ;  area,  325  sq.  m.  Cap.  L' Assumption.  Pop.  15,47 4 

Last,  a.  [A.  S. ;  Ger .letzt:  0.  Ger.  lexestA  The  latest; 
that  comes  after  all  the  others  in  time;  that  follows  all 
the  rest;  hindmost;  that  is  behind  all  the  others  in 
place;  beyond  which  there  is  no  more;  final;  ultimate; 
as,  the  last  day  of  the  year. 

“The  last  of  all  the  Ronmus.  fare  thee  well !"— Shaks. 

— Next  before  the  present;  as,  last  w’eek.  —  Utmost;  that 
does  not  admit  of  increase,  extension,  or  superiority. 

**  They  are  contending  for  principles  of  the  last  importance.” 

Rob.  Hall. 

— Meanest:  lowest:  as,  to  take  the  last  prize. —  Com¬ 
pleted  or  finished  with  excellence  derived  from  long 
practice;  as,  he  gave  his  picture  the  last  touches. — 
Most  unlikely  ;  least  adapted  ;  apparently  not  possessed 
of  the  necessary  character  or  quality  ;  as.  she  is  the  last 
woman  to  be  trusted,  he  is  the  last  man  I  would  recom¬ 
mend,  Ac. 

At  last,  or  at  the  last,  finally ;  at  the  end ;  in  the  con¬ 
clusion. 

“  To  return,  and  die  at  home  at  last.1' — Goldsmith. 

To  the  last,  to  the  end,  finish,  or  conclusion. 

“  Politicians  .  . .  blunder  on  in  business  to  the  last.”  —  Pope. 

On  one's  last  legs ,  on  the  verge  of  failure,  ruin,  or 
death  ;  in  the  last  extremity  of  health,  credit,  or  for¬ 
tune. 

— adv.  The  last  time;  the  time  immediately  before  the 
present;  as,  I  saw  her  last  at  the  opera.  —  Finally;  in 
conclusion :  ultimately.  —  Following  all  others  in  order, 
place,  or  time. 

— v.  n.  [A.  S  Restart,  gel testan,  to  fulfil,  to  follow,  to  en¬ 
dure,  to  continue;  Ger.  Iris  ten,  to  do,  to  fulfil.]  To  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  some  purpose  or  end ;  to  stay  ;  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  time  or  progress  ;  to  endure ;  to  maintain  exist¬ 
ence. —  To  continue  without  diminution  or  decay ;  to 
keep  in  an  intact  or  unimpaired  state ;  to  hold  out. 

“  The  Latin  volume  .  .  .  may  last  as  long  as  books  last.”  —Bacon. 

Last,  h.  [A  S.  Ixste,  a  footstep.]  A  pattern  or  mould 
exhibiting  the  form  of  the  human  foot,  made  of  wood, 
on  which  boots  or  shoes  are  shaped. 

— [A.  S.  hlfvsl ;  Ger.  last  ;  Fr.  last*  J  (Com.)  A  load  or 
burden;  —  hence,  a  certain  weight  or  measure  of  capa¬ 
city,  varying  in  different  countries,  and  also  in  applica¬ 
tion  to  different  articles.  The  ship  last,  in  Denmark, 
N.  Germany,  Norway.  Russia,  and  Sweden,  is  equal  to  2 
tons  English.  In  N.  Germany  and  tfie  Zollverein,  the, 
grain  last  measures  about  11  imp.  grs.,and  the  coal  last  j 
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is  equivalent  to  about  tons.  In  Holland,  the  grain 
last  comprises  10*^  imp.  grs.  At  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  last  is  equal  to  10  madden  ~  30*608  imp.  bush. 
— The  burden  or  tonnage  of  a  ship. 

(Eng.  Law.)  A  local  court  holden  in  Kent,  for  lay¬ 
ing  rates  for  the  preservation  of  the  marshes. 

— v.  a.  To  form  with  a  last;  to  fit  or  adjust  with  a  last; 
as,  to  last  a  hoot. 

Last 7i.  [ Fr.  lestage.  from  lest ,  ballast.  See  Last.] 
A  duty  levied  in  some  markets,  for  permission  to  trans¬ 
port  commodities. 

(Naut.)  Ballact;  lading  of  a  ship.  —  Stowage-room, 
in  a  ship. 

p.  a.  Durable;  that,  may  last,  continue, or 
endure;  ol  long  continuance ;  as.  a  lasting  evil,  a  last¬ 
ing  color,  a  lasting  peace. 

— n.  Endurance.  —  A  sort  of  strong  durable  woollen  stuff. 
Ltist'ing'ly,  adv.  With  continuance;  durably;  per¬ 
petually. 

LaMtingiiesM,  n.  Durability;  state  of  long  continu¬ 
ance. 

Last'ly,  adv.  In  the  last  place:  in  the  end  or  conclu¬ 
sion. —  At  last;  finally;  at  length. 

IjH.stre'a,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  ferns,  order  Pblypo- 
dacrcp..  The  L.Jilix-mas  has  been  used  in  medicine.  The 
rhizome,  when  powdered,  is  considered  nu  excellent  ver¬ 
mifuge,  especially  in  case  of  tapeworm.  It  is  also  used 
for  tanning. 

Lam  Vegas,  ( las  ra'gas,)  in  New  Mexico,  a  post-village, 
cap.  of  San  Miguel  co.,  abt.  50  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Santa  F6. 
La  Lx'im'ga.  a  town  of  Ecuador.  See  Tacunga. 
Latnkia.  or  La<lakic>li.  (/al-a'Ae-d.)  a  decaying  town 
of  Syria,  96  in.  N.W.  of  Aleppo,  and  74  ni.  S.  by  E.  of 
Iskanderoon ;  pop.  from  6,000  to  10,00u.  It  is  the  an¬ 
cient  Laoiucea  (ai>  Mare),  q.v. 

Lula  kia.  v.  A  kind  of  fine  Turkish  tobacco, obtained 
from  Latakiu,  in  Syria. 

Lata  nia,  «.  [Fr.  latanier.]  A  genus  of  African  plants, 
order  Palmucne,  with  fan-shaped  leaves,  and  forming 
trees  20  or  30  feet  high.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  L. 
Commersonii,  though  disagreeable  in  flavor,  is  eaten  by 
the  negroes.  This  species  is  a  native  of  the  Mascarenhas 
Islands,  and  is  often  cultivated  in  our  hot-houses. 
Latch,  w.  [From  A.  S.  Iicccan,  to  seize,  to  take  hold 
off;  Gael,  glac ,  to  seize.]  A  small  piece  of  wood  or 
metal  used  as  a  fastening  for  a  door. 

(Naut.)  See  Hatching. 

— v.  a.  To  fasten  or  secure  with  a  latch,  as  a  door. 
Latch  et,  n.  [From  latch ;  Fr.  lacet.]  A  shoe-string 
or  fastening. 

Latch'-key,  n.  A  key  employed  in  raising  the  latch 
of  a  door. 

Latch'ing:.  Latch.  Las'ket,  n.  (Naut.)  On  hoard 
I  ship,  one  of  the  loops  formed  on  the  line  that  is  sewed 
|  to  the  head  of  the  bonnet,  and  connecting  it  with  the 
|  foot  of  the  sail. 

Late,  a.  (comp,  later,  or  latter;  sujter.  latest,  or 
last.)  [A.  S.  Icrt ;  Dn.  luat ;  Icel.  lair,  slow,  tardy; 
Goth,  lats,  sluggish;  probably  allied  to  lassus,  weary. 
See  Lassitude. J  Coming  after  the  usual  time;  slows 
tardy  ;  long  delayed ; — opposed  to  early :  as,  a  late  comer, 
a  late  spring.  —  Far  advanced  toward  the  end  or  close  ; 
as,  late  at  night,  late  in  the  London  season  —  List,  or 
recently  in  any  place,  office,  or  character;  existing  not 
long  ago,  but  now  decayed,  departed,  or  deceased:  as, 
the  late  George  Peabody,  the  late  government,  my  late 
partner.  —  Occurring  not  long  ago;  not  long  past; 
hence,  recent ;  new  ;  novel ;  modern  ;  as,  the  latest  news. 
— adv.  After  the  proper  time  or  usual  season  ;  after  long 
delay;  behindhand.  “  Better  late,  than  never.”  (Tusser.) 
— Recently;  not  long  ago  ;  lately. 

“  Words  or  deeds  long  past  or  late.”  — Milton. 

— Far  into  the  night,  day,  week,  or  other  particular  pe¬ 
riod  of  time. 

Of  late,  lately;  in  times  past ;  near  the  present;  as, 
business  has  been  dull  of  late. —  Too  late,  not  in  time; 
after  the  due  or  proper  moment;  as,  it  was  then  too  late 
to  take  precautions. 

JLateen'-Mail,  n.  (Naut.)  A  peculiar  form  of  sail, 
(Fig.  1524,)  usually  of  a  triangular  figure,  extended  by 
what  is  called  a  lateen-yard,  w  hich  is  swung  about  one- 
quarter  the  distance  from  the  lower  end,  and  is  brought 


Fig.  1524.  —  a  lateen-rioged  xebec. 
down  at  the  tack,  while  the  other  end  is  elevated  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  Such  sails  are  generally 
used  in  the  Mediterranean  waters,  and  form  the  rig  of 
xebecs,  polaccas,  feluccas,  and  settees. 

Late'ly,  adv.  Recently ;  n»t  long  ago ;  as,  he  has  lately 
come  from  abroad. 

Latency,  «.  State  of  being  latent  or  concealed. 

Late'iiOMM,  n.  State  of  being  late  or  delayed,  or  of 
coming  after  the  usual,  proper,  or  appointed  time;  as. 
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the  lateness  of  the  harvest.  —  State  of  being  ont  of  time, 
or  after  the  specified  time;  time  far  advanced  in  any 
particular  period ;  as,  lateness  of  the  day,  lateness  In 
life. 

La'teivt,  a.  [Fr. ;  L«t.  latent,  from  tateo,  to  lurk  ;  Ileb. 
laat,  to  muffle,  to  cover.]  Hid;  concealed;  secret;  not 
seen;  not  visible  or  apparent;  as,  latent  talent. 

L.  bud.  {Bid  )  A  bud  which  survives  long  without 
growing,  and  commonly  without  being  visible  exter¬ 
nally.  —  Worcester , 

L.  heat.  ( Phys.)  See  Heat. 

L.  operation.  (Surg.)  One  of  the  methods  of  cutting 
for  the  stone. 

L.  peril kI.  (Med)  A  state  of  disease  in  which  the 
symptoms  are  so  concealed  and  obscure  as  to  escape  the 
observation  of  the  physician.  —  D unglison . 

Latently,  adv.  In  a  latent  manner;  secretly;  invis¬ 
ibly. 

Later,  a.  [Comp.  deg.  of  late.]  After;  posterior;  sub¬ 
sequent. 

“  But  He  is  risen,  a  later  star  of  dawn."  —  Wordsworth. 

Lnt'eral,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  lateralis ,  from  latus,  lateris ,  a 
side.]  Pertaining  to  the  side;  springing  from,  or  at¬ 
tached  to  the  side;  ax,  lateral  branches  — Directed  to 
or  acting  on  the  side;  as,  a  lateral  view,  a  lateral  con¬ 
tingency. 

L.  equation.  (Math.)  An  equation  of  the  first  degree 

L.  stress  or  pressure.  ( Mech .)  A  pressure  at  right  an¬ 
gles  to  the  length,  as  of  a  beam  ;  —  in  contradistinction 
to  longitudinal  stress  or  pressure. 

Laterally,  adv.  By  the  side;  sideways.  —  In  the  di 
rection  of  the  side. 

Lateraii,  (ldtfe.-rdn.)  ( Eccl .  Hist.)  This  name,  derived 
from  the  old  Roman  family  of  the  Laterani,  whose  chief, 
Plautius,  implicated  in  the  Piso  conspiracy,  was  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Nero  in  65,  was  applied  to  their  palace,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Constantine  I.  to  the  popes.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Lateran  palace  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1308. 
Gregory  XI.,  on  restoring  the  seat  of  the  papacy  from 
Avignon  to  Rome,  in  1377,  took  up  bis  abode  at  the 
Vatican.  The  church  of  St.  John  of  Lateran,  called 
“the  Mother  and  Head  of  all  the  churches  of  the  city 
and  the  world,”  built  by  Constantine  I.,  was  dedicated 
to  the  Saviour.  Lucius  II.,  who  rebuilt  it  in  the  12th 
cent.,  dedicated  it  to  John  the  Baptist,  (Fig.  1525,)  and  it 


Fig.  1525.  —  st.  joiin  lateran,  (Rome.) 
is  celebrated  for  the  councils  held  in  it,  Oct.  5-31,  640; 
Nov.  1,  864;  Aug.,  900;  Jan.  31,  993;  Feb.  12.  1111; 
March  18-23, 1112;  March  5,  1116;  March  18  to  April  5, 
1121  (ninth  general);  April  20,  1139  (tenth  general); 
March  5-19,  1179  (eleventh  general);  Nov.  11-30,  1215 
(twelfth  general);  and  May  3,  1512,  to  March  16,1517. 
by  8otne  called  the  nineteenth  general.  Every  newly 
elected  pope  takes  possession  of  this  church  in  great 
■fate,  and  bestows  his  blessings  upon  the  people  from 
its  balcony.  A  new  palace,  adjoining  the  church,  was 
built  by  Sixtus  V.  in  1586. 

liatcrilo'lioiis.  a.  [Lat.  lateris ,  and  folium,  leaf.] 
(Bat.)  That  grqws  on  the  side  of  a  leaf  at  the  base,  as 
a  flower.  — Lind  ley. 

Later! tions,  (- ish'us ,)  a.  [Lat.  lciteritius.\  Resem¬ 
bling  bricks ;  having  the  color  of  bricks. 

L.  sediment.  (Med.)  The  name  given  to  a  dirty-red- 
colored  precipitate,  sometimes  found  in  the  water  of 
persons  laboring  under  disease;  iu  other  words,  a  brick- 
colored  sediment  of  the  urine. 

LateHCence,  (-es'ens,)  n.  [From  Lat.  latesrere  —  latere , 
to  be  hid.]  A  partial  retirement  from  view  or  knowl¬ 
edge. 

(Zool.)  Tendency  to  milk:  milkinpss,  or  milky  color. 

Latest,  a.  [Super,  of  late,  q.  v  ]  That  comes  last  of  all ; 
longest  after  the  appointed  time;  tardiest;  as,  latest  in¬ 
telligence.  the  latest  comer. 

Late  -wake,  n.  (Arch.)  Same  as  Licu-wake,  q.  v. 

Late'ward,  a.  Somewhat  late ;— opposed  to  for¬ 
ward  (r.) 

La  tex,  n.  [Lat.]  (Bot.)  A  coagulable  sap  which  cir¬ 
culates  in  the  vessels  of  the  lactiferous  tissue  of  plants. 
The  term  is  extended  to  any  kind  of  viscid  fluid  con¬ 
veyed  in  the  lactiferous  vessels,  whether  opaque  or  not. 

Latll,  n.  [Fr.  and  Ger.  latte.]  (Arch.)  A  thin  cleft  piece 
of  wood  used  iu  slating,  tiling,  and  in  plastering.  Pan¬ 
tile  laths  are  long  square  pieces  of  fir  or  oak,  on  which 
the  pantiles  hang.  The  term  has  also  lately  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  wrought-iron  strips  that  serve  to  fasten  the 
slates  or  the  sheets  of  metal  on  a  roof;  or  to  the  strips 
that  support  the  filling-in  part  of  a  fire-proof  floor. 

— v.  a.  To  cover  or  line  with  laths. 

Latll 'am,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Pike  co.,  about  24 
m.  S.8.VV.  of  Cliillicothe. 

Latli-hriek.  n.  A  long,  narrow  brick  for  drying  malt 
upon  iu  the  kiln. 


Lat  ho,  ( lath ,)  7i.  [Etymol.  uncertain  ;  perhaps  from  W. 
llathm ,  to  make  smooth.]  (Mach.)  A  machine  for  turn¬ 
ing  wood.  Ivory,  metals,  &c.,  by  causing  the  material  to 
be  operated  upon  to  revolve  upon  central  points,  and  be 
cut  by  a  tool  fixed  in  a  slide-rest  or  held  by  hand.  The 
L.  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but,  till  within  the 
last  half  century,  was  a  very  rude  and  almost  inopera¬ 
tive  machine,  compared  with  the  elegant,  very  power¬ 
ful,  and  well-constructed  piece  of  mechanism  now  in 
use.  The  construction  of  the  present  L.  is  as  follows: 
A  long  frame,  called  the  lathe-bed ,  having  a  perfectly 
planed  surface,  and  a  slat  or  mortise  from  end  to  end,  is 
fixed  at  each  end  upon  two  short  standards,  and  upon 
one  end  of  it  a  frame,  called  the  head-stock  or  mandril- 
frame,  is  bolted  ;  this  frame  carries  the  short  shaft  or 
mandril ,  upon  which  are  the  driving  pulleys.  The  end 
of  the  mandril  stands  through  the  inner  side  of  the 
frame,  and  is  screwed  so  that  a  socket  or  centre-chuck 
may  be  fixed  on  it;  tills  chuck  acts  as  a  centre  for  the 
work  to  rest  upon,  and  has  a  projecting  arm  or  driver 
to  carry  it  round  with  it.  Another  frame  called  the 
back-centre  frame,  capable  of  being  fixed  upon  the  lathe- 
bed  at  any  distance  lroin  the  front  centre,  lias  a  cylin¬ 
der,  with  a  pointed  end  or  centre,  at  precisely  the  same 
height  as  the  other,  with  two  set-screws,  one  to  adjust 
the  centre-piece,  the  other  to  fix  it.  The  work  is  placed 
between  these  two  centres,  and  caused  to  revolve  by  a 
band  passing  over  a  pulley  oil  the  mandril,  if  the  lathe 
be  large,  and  by  a  treadle  and  hand-wheel,  if  small.  In 
small  lathes,  the  rest,  upon  which  the  tool  is  held,  is 
fixed  in  a  socket  cast  on  a  small  slide  by  a  set-screw ; 
the  slide  is  for  adjusting  its  position,  and  is  capable  of 
being  fixed  at  any  part  of  the  lathe-lied  between  the 
centres.  In  large  lathes  the  slide-rest  is  always  used. 
See  Si.mK-uF.sT. 

(Eng.  Hist.)  An  Anglo-Saxon  territorial  division,  of 
which  the  etymology  is  uncertain.  Kent  is  the  only 
county  divided  into  lathes,  each  of  which  contains  four 
or  five  hundreds.  Each  was  originally  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  a  lathe-reeve,  subordinate  to  the  sheriff  of  the 
county. 

Latlie'-t>e<l,  n.  (Mech.)  That  part  of  a  lathe  on  which 
the  poppet-head  slides  forward  or  backward  to  its  re¬ 
quired  position. 

Latti'er,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  lethrian ,  to  anoint;  perhaps  akin 
to  I  cel.  lodra ,  to  foam,  from  Ibdr,  the  foam  of  the  sea.] 
To  anoint  or  spread  over  with  lather  or  foam  of  soap  ; 
as,  to  lather  one’s  beard. 

— To  administer  a  severe  flogging ;  as,  to  lather  an  unruly 
boy. 

-v.  a.  To  form  a  froth  or  foam  with  water  and  soap. 

•  Choose  water  pure,  such  as  will  lather  cold  with  soap ."—Baynard. 

Lathering.  n.  A  castigation  ;  a  flogging. 

Lathings  7i.  A  covering  made  with  laths.  —  Art  or 
practice  of  covering  with  laths. 

Lat  Strata,  n.  [Gr.  lathraios ,  concealed.]  (Bat.)  A 
curious  genus  of  the  order  Orobanchacesr ,  called  Tooth- 
wort.  The  English  name  arose  from  the  root,  which  is 
parasitic  on  the  roots  of  trees,  and  is  branched  and 
clothed  with  numerous  fleshy  scales  resembling  teeth. 
On  this  ground  the  old  herbalists  considered  it  a  specific 
for  toothache. 

^atli'-reiiiling1,  n.  Work  or  business  of  making  or 
splitting  laths. 

Lutli'rop,  iu  California ,  a  village  of  Lassen  co. 

Latlirop,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-township  of  Susque¬ 
hanna  co. ;  pop.  about  1,100. 

Lat h'- work,  n.  Batten-work  in  the  form  of  thin, 
narrow  strips  of  wood,  affixed  to  tlie  sides  of  a  room  to 
receive  a  coating  of  plaster. 

Latli'y,  a.  Thin,  slender,  and  tall ;  resembling  a  lath  ; 
as,  a  lathy  individual. 

Lathy'rus,  n.  [Gr.  lat h yros,  a  vetching.]  (Bot.)  A  con¬ 
siderable  genus  of  herbaceous,  climbing  plauts,  order 

Fab  a  cew,  the  _ 

most  familiar  spe¬ 
cies  of  which  are 
L.  odor  at  us,  the 
Sweet  Pea,  L. 
latifolius ,  and  L. 
sylvestus ,  natives 
of  Europe,  and 
cultivated  in 
gardens  for  the 
beauty  of  their 
flowers.  The  tu¬ 
berous  roots  of  L. 
tub  er  o  sus,  the 
Everlasting  Pea 
(Fig.  1526),  com¬ 
mon  in  corn-fields 
in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  are 
eaten,  boiled  or 
baked,  in  the 
countries  where 
they  are  abun¬ 
dant.  L.  sativuSy 
grown  in  the  S. 
of  Europe  under 
the  name  of  Jesse 
or  Jarosse,  has 
been  used  for 
food;  but  it  proves 
to  be  a  slow  poi¬ 
son  both  to  man 
and  beast,  pro¬ 
ducing  ultimately 
entire  helpless¬ 
ness,  by  render- 


Fig.  1526.  —  everlasting  pea, 

( Lathy  run  tuberosus.) 
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!ng  the  limbs  rigid,  but  without  pain.  Some  species 
are  American,  among  which  L.  palustus,  the  Marsh 
Lathyrus,  found  in  wet  meadows  and  thickets  from  N. 
England  to  Oregon,  and  giving  in  June  beautiful  large 
drooping  flowers.  Variegated  with  blue  and  purple. 

Latian,  ( Id'shan ,)  a.  Belonging  or  having  reference  to 
the  ancient  Latium ,  a  country  of  Italy,  F.  of  the  Tiber. 

Latili  itlixe,  v.  n.  [From  Lat.  latibulurn.]  To  hiber¬ 
nate;  to  lie  burrowed  or  domiciled. 

Lat  ill'll  I  mil,  7i.;  pi.  Latibi  la.  [From  Lit.  latere,  to  lie 
concealed.]  A  burrow  ;  a  lair;  a  secret  hidiug-place  or 
deni. 

La  tieife  rons,  a.  [Lat.  lateXy  and  ferre ,  to  bear.] 
(Bot )  Applying  to  the  tissue  conveying  the  latex  of  a 
plant. 

Lat'ielave,  n.  [Lat.,  from  latus ,  and  c?arws.]  (Boman 
Antiq  )  See  Clavus. 

Lat  ieos'tnte,a.  [Lat.  latus,  broad,  and  costatus,  ribbed.] 
Broad-ribbed. 

I. at  iilen'tate,  a.  [Lat.  latus,  and  dentatus,  toothed.] 
Broad-toothed. 

Latifo'liate,  La  t  i  Ib'I  ions.  a.  [Lat.  latus ,  and  fo¬ 
lium,  leaf.]  (Bot.)  Broad-leaved. 

Lat'mier,  III  on,  an  English  bishop  and  reformer,  n.  at 
Thurcaston,  Leicestershire,  abt.  145H).  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.  a.  in  1514. 
lie  was  then,  as  be  says  himself,  “as  obstinate  a  Papist 
as  any  in  England,”  but  became  a  Protestant  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  Bilney.  He  strenuously  pro¬ 
mulgated  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  being 
an  admired  preacher,  bis  influence  on  bis  hearers  was 
consequently  very  great,  llis  fame  reaching  Henry 
VIII.,  lie  sent  tor  him,  and  was  so  pleased  with  his  dis¬ 
courses  as  to  confer  on  him  the  bishopric  of  Worcester. 
But  Latimer  was  no  time-server;  on  the  contrary,  he 
expostulated  with  the  king  on  his  cruelties,  lie  after¬ 
wards  resigned  liis  bishopric;  and,  on  the  fall  of  Lord 
Cromwell,  his  patron,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  remained  till  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  who  would 
have  restored  him  to  his  diocese,  but  he  refused.  He 
then  resided  with  Cranmer.  whom  In-  assisted  in  fram¬ 
ing  his  homilies,  and  in  completing  the  work  of  reforma¬ 
tion.  When  Mary  came  to  the  throne,  he  was  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  Tower,  whence  lie  was  sent,  with  Ridley  and 
Cranmer,  to  Oxford,  to  hold  a  conference  with  several 
doctors  from  the  universities.  He  pleaded  that  he  was 
old,  sick,  and  had  used  the  Latin  tongue  hut  little  for 
twenty  years  ;  he  was  therefore  permitted  to  give  in  a 
long  profession  of  faith  in  writing,  for  which  he  was  con¬ 
demned  as  a  heretic,  and  imprisoned  for  more  than  one 
year  in  Bocardo,  the  common  jail  of  Oxford.  He  was 
then  again  summoned  before  the  commissioners,  but  re¬ 
fusing  to  recant,  be  was  sentenced  to  the  stake,  and  was 
burned  at  the  same  stake  with  David  Ridley,  1555.  Lat¬ 
imer,  after  commending  his  soul  to  God,  thus  cheered 
his  brother-sufferer:  “  We  shall  this  day,  my  lord,  light 
such  a  caudle  in  England,  as  shall  never  he  extin¬ 
guished.”  His  sermons  have  often  been  printed. 

Lat'imore,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Adams  co.; 
pop.  about  1,197. 

Lat'imore  C’reek*  in  Pennsylvania ,  enters  the  Cone- 
wago  Creek  in  Adams  co. 

at'in,  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  Latins,  or  peo¬ 
ple  of  Latium,  Italy  ;  —  hence,  Roman;  as,  the  Latin 
language. 

-Belonging  to,  or  written  in  the  language  of,  the  Latins 
or  Romans;  as,  a  Latin  delectus,  a  Latin  oration. 

— 7i.  The  language  of  the  people  of  ancient  Rome.  —  See 
Latin  Language. 

(ylne.  Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Latium. 

Lat 'in  Cliureh.  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  name  applied  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  churches  in  com¬ 
munion  with  it,  as  distinguished  from  theUreek  Church. 

Lat'in  Cross*  «.  A  cross  with  the  lower  limb  consid¬ 
erably  larger  than  the  other  three. 

Lat'in  Empire.  (Hist.)  The  Crusaders  captured  Con¬ 
stantinople  April  9, 1204,  and  founded  the  Latin  Empire 
of  the  East,  which  was  overthrown  by  Michael  (VIII.) 
Palasologus,  July  25,  1261,  who  restored  the  Eastern  or 
Greek  Empire. 

Lat'in  ism,  n.  A  Latin  idiom  or  peculiarity  of  speech. 

“  Milton  has  made  use  of  frequent  Latinisms.” —  Addison. 

Latin  ist,  n.  A  Latin  scholar  or  critic;  one  versed  or 
skilled  iu  the  Latin  language. 

“  He  left  school  a  good  Latinist.”  —  Macaulay. 

Latinis'tic,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  pertaining  to  Latin  ; 
couched  in  a  Latin  style  or  idiomatic  mode  of  expres¬ 
sion. 

Lat  in  'i  fast  er,  n.  A  pretender  to  a  knowledge  of 
Latin  :  one  who  has  a  smattering  of  the  Latiu  tongue. 

Latin'ity,  n.  [Lat.  latinilas.]  The  Latin  tongue  or 
style  of  speech  ;  purity  of  the  Latin  style  or  idiom. 

“  If  Shnkspenre  was  able  to  read  Plautus  with  ease,  nothing  in 
Latinity  could  be  hard  to  him." —  Dennis. 

Latinizu'tioii,  n.  Act  of  converting  into  Latin. 

Lat  inize*  v.  a.  [Fr.  latiniser.]  To  give  to  foreign 
words  Latin  terminations,  and  to  make  them  Latin. 

— v.  n.  To  use  words  or  phrases  borrowed  from  the  Latin. 

"  I  am  liable  to  be  charged  that  I  Latinize  too  much."  —  Dryden. 

Latin  Laii^uagre  an<l  Literature.  The  Latin 
language,  the  speech  of  the  ancient  Romans,  derived  its 
name  from  the  country  of  Latium,  the  central  region 
of  Italy.  Latium  was  surrounded,  in  the  south,  by 
colonies  of  Greeks,  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi  on  the 
plain  of  the  Po,  by  the  Ligurians  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  by  the  Umbrians,  by  the  Ausonians  on  the  Tiber, 
the  Oscans  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  Etruscans 
on  the  Arno.  The  territory  of  Latium,  therefore,  having 
Greeks  on  the  one  side  and  barbarians  on  the  other, 
overrun  in  turn  by  both,  aud  at  last  peopled  by  diflereut 
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tribes,  gave  rise  to  a  language  partaking  of  various 
elements.  Many  of  the  Latin  words  are  of  Greek  deri¬ 
vation,  a  number  of  which  are  probably  simple  trans¬ 
plantations  adopted  alter  the  language  was  formed ; 
but  there  are  many  others  that  have  been  more  or  less 
changed;  and  probably  not  a  few  that  were  originally 
Greek  have  come  to  lose  all  traces  of  their  origin.  The 
terms  of  husbandry  and  domestic  occupation  are  mostly 
Greek,  while  those  of  warfare,  on  the  contrary,  are  evi¬ 
dently  not  Greek.  Hence  it  is  concluded  that  the  in¬ 
digenous  Pelasgi  were  subdued  by  victorious  invaders. 
This  view  is  continued  by  the  fact  that  the  terms  for 
the  simplest  ideas  are  Greek ;  as,  sto,  I  stand ;  sedeo ,  1 
sit;  maneo ,  I  remain;  while  the  terms  referring  to  gov¬ 
ernment  and  laws  do  not  appear  to  be  Greek ;  as,  rex, 
a  king;  Jus,  law;  ciuis,  a  citizen.  Words  relatiug  to 
religion  are  usually  not  Greek,  and  may  have  been  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Etruscans.  That  the  conquerors  did  not 
come  by  sea  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
maritime  terms  are  Greek.  As  the  Roinaus  became 
masters  of  Italy,  the  other  languages  of  the  country  dis¬ 
appeared  During  the  period  preceding  the  first  Punic 
war,  the  Roman  language  w.us  in  no  settled  state.  It  was 
necessarily  exposed  to  a  mixture  of  various  idioms,  from 
the  diversity  of  foreigners  who  composed  the  early  pop¬ 
ulation  of  Ro  ne.  It  was  not  until  the  close  of  that 
period  that  any  attention  was  paid  to  the  regular  settling 
of  the  principles  and  forms  of  the  language,  and  not  until 
a  still  later  time  that  any  approved  author  labored  upon 
the  cultivation  of  style.  Traces  of  the  old  forms  of  the 
language  are  found  in  fragments  of  the  earliest  poets, 
and  also  in  the  comedies  of  Plautus.  The  Latin  language 
has  only  twenty-three  letters,  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  English,  except  that  w  is  entirely  wanting,  that 
t  was  used  to  represent  both  i  and  J,  and  u  to  represent 
both  u  and  r.  Distinctive  forms  for  these  letters  were 
not  introduced  until  the  Middle  Ages.  The  letter  k 
seldom  occurs,  and  y  and  z  exist  only  in  a  lew  Greek 
words,  and  came  late  into  use.  -F  is  also  a  letter  of  late 
origin;  and,  at  an  early  period,  i  was  used  instead  of  y, 
and  ss  instead  z.  There  is  no  article  in  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage,  a  defect  which  frequently  gives  rise  to  ambiguity. 
The  characters  used  in  writing  greatly  resembled,  in 
the  earliest  period  of  the  language,  those  of  the  Greek. 
The  Romans  used  only  capital  letters,  and  on  account 
of  the  inconvenience  in  rapid  writing,  they  formed  ab¬ 
breviations,  by  using  the  initial  letters,  or  some  of  the 
principal  letters  of  a  word.  Until  the  time  of  the  poet 
Livius  Andronicus,  who  flourished  about  210  b.c.,  there 
exist  few  monuments  of  the  Litin  language.  The  oldest 
of  them  is  a  hymn,  which  was  chanted  at  their  annu  il 
festival,  by  the  f rat  res  arvaUs,  a  college  of  Roman 
priests.  It  was  dug  up  at  Rome  in  1778,  and  is  believed 
to  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Romulus.  It  contains  but 
few  words  that  remained  in  the  language.  The  next 
specimens  belong  to  the  time  of  Nuina,  and  are  the 
Salian  hymn,  which  was  unintelligible  to  Horace,  and 
the  laws  of  Nuina;  after  which  come  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  about  b.  o.  4'»0.  After  the  Romans  had 
conquered  the  south  of  Italy  and  Greece,  Greek  terms 
and  phrases  were  grafted  on  the  old  Latin  stock,  and 
the  language  lost  much  of  its  original  form.  What, 
however,  it  lost  in  originality,  it  gained  in  refinement 
and  polish;  so  that  its  golden  age  dates  nearly  from  this 
transformation,  —  from  the  death  of  Sylla  through  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  The  progress  of  the  Romans  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  during  this  period  has  excited  the 
admiration  of  posterity.aud  secured  them  a  rank  among 
.the  distinguished  nations  of  antiquity  second  only  to 
the  Greeks.  They  had  seen  their  inferiority  in  these 
respects  to  the  Greeks,  and  had  been  brought  to  adiuiro 
and  copy  their  poetry,  oratory,  and  works  of  art. 
Much,  too,  was  owing  to  the  comparative  tranquillity 
which  they  enjoyed  during  this  period,  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  ami  encouragement  which  w;is  afforded  to  them. 
The  language  of  the  upper  classes  {linyia  nob  Hit, 
classi^a )  was  distinguished  from  that  of  the  common 
people  {lingua  plrbcia,  vulgaris),  the  latter  of  which  is 
only  preserved  to  us  in  a  few  phrases  in  the  comic 
poets.  There  was  also  a  lingua  urbana  distinct  from 
the  lingua  rustic  i,  as  well  as  a  lingua  prooincidlis. 
After  the  death  of  Augustus,  the  language  became  more 
and  more  corrupt,  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  terms 
from  almost  every  language  with  which  the  people 
came  in  contact.  The  degeneracy  became  more  rapid 
after  the  time  of  the  Pliny  a,  as  there  was  no  writ 
capable  of  moderating  it.  The  successive  incursions 
of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Lombards  flooded  it  with 
foreign  words  and  forms.  That  the  Latin  language  did 
not  share  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire  was  due 
to  Christianity,  which  hid  adopted  it;  and  though  it  at 
first  deteriorated  it,  it  afterwards  secured  its  perpetuity. 
It  remained,  in  Europe,  the  ecclesiastical,  political,  and 
official  language,  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  he  spoken, 
except  in  cloisters.  At  the  revival  of  letters,  Latin  was 
the  common  language  of  the  savans  of  Europe,  and  was 
written  by  many  of  them  with  great  ease  and  purity 
Bacon  wrote  tin*  principal  of  his  works  in  Latin,  belie v 
ing  that  it  was  destined  to  be  the  universal  and  common 
language  of  learned  men.  The  Reformation  was  a  great 
blow  to  the  general  use  of  the  Latin  language,  by  de¬ 
priving  it  of  its  prestige  and  authority,  and  exalting  the 
vernacular  languages  above  it.  Still,  however  even  in 
the  present  day,  many  learned  works  are  produced  in 
Latin,  particularly  in  Germany  and  Holland.—  lhe 
Romans  Mng  cl.i.-fly  dev»t...l  to  war,  politic^and ab¬ 
lution  for  five  centuries  were  possessed  of  no  literature 
worthy  of  the  name.  From  the  first  it  was  an  imitation 
of  Il.at  of  Greece,  and  hence  its  general  characteristics 
are  correctness  and  precision,  with  little  of  the  buoyant 
vigor  and  various  coloring  of  original  genius.  Even 


In  its  most  cultivated  period,  the  poets  seem  to  have 
had  little  conception  of  originality,  except  as  the  im¬ 
portation  of  a  new  style  from  Greece.  It  was  not  till 
after  the  Romans  had  conquered  Magna  Grsecia  and 
Sicily,  and  had  thus  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
Greek  literature,  that  they  began  to  turn  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  that  subject  Their  first  poet  was  Livius  An¬ 
dronicus,  a  Greek  taken  at  the  capture  of  Tarentum, 
and  who  produced  Latin  tragedies  and  comedies,  trans¬ 
lated  from  and  modelled  after  the  Greek.  The  poet 
Euui us  (u.  C.  239-169)  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  as 
the  father  of  their  poetry.  He  wrote  tragedies,  satirical 
and  didactic  poems,  and  the  “  A  noales,”  an  epic  on  Ro¬ 
man  history,  tor  which  he  was  the  first  to  use  the  Latin 
hexameter.  Distinguished  as  tragic  poets  about  this  time, 
were  Pacuvius,  the  nephew  of  Eunius,  and  his  contem¬ 
porary  Attius.  Next  follows  the comicpoetPIautus, whose 
plays,  though  rather  of  a  low  and  coarse  nature,  abound 
in  genuine  touches  of  wit  and  humor,  aud  were  much  ad¬ 
mired.  Under  Terence (195-159)  Latin  comedy  rose  to  its 
highest,  though  not  to  Attic  excellence,  llis  comedies  are 
all  translated  er  adapted  from  Greek  sources,  chiefly  Me¬ 
nander,  ami  are  distinguished  for  the  elegance  and  pu¬ 
rity  of  their  style.  He  sought  to  delineate  the  pathetic  as 
well  as  the  ridiculous  features  of  daily  life;  and  though 
inferior  to  Plautus  in  native  vigor,  he  surpassed  him  in 
constructive  talent  and  depth  of  feeling.  Nearly  con¬ 
temporary  with  him  were  Novius  and  Pomponius,  au¬ 
thors  of  popular  farces;  Csecilius  Statius  and  Afranius, 
who  introduced  Roman  instead  of  Greek  manners  upon 
the  stage.  Lucilius  (14S-103),  a  patrician  l»y  birth,  gave 
to  literature  the  advantage  of  his  rank  as  well  as  genius, 
and  was  regarded  l»y  the  Romans  as  the  father  of  satire, 
a  style  of  poetry  in  which  he  eminently  distinguished 
himself.  The  Romans,  after  this  period,  had  no  distin¬ 
guished  dramatic  writers;  their  pieces  were  mostly 
translations  or  imitations  of  Greek  works.  The  later 
tragic  writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  Asinius,  Pollio,  Va- 
rius  with  his  Thyestes ,  and  Ovid  with  his  Medea,  are 
praised,  but  they  were  never  very  popular.  The  ten 
tragedies  which  are  ascribed  to  Seneca  were  never  acted, 
and  are  too  bombastic  and  rhetorical  to  please  culti¬ 
vated  minds.  The  first  rude  annalists  of  Rome  were  Q. 
Fabius  Pictor  and  L.  Cincius  Aliuientus,  who  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  elder  Cato  (234-149),  author  of  the 
Origines  of  Rome,  a  work  now  lost.  The  last  historian 
of  importance  in  the  pre-Angustan  period  of  Homan 
literature,  was  L. Cassius  Ilemina,  who  wrote  five  or  six 
books  of  Roman  Annals,  fragments  of  which  are  still 
extant.  Pre-eminent  among  the  numerous  other  au¬ 
thors  of  this  period  were  L.  Cadius,  Antipater,  Cn.  Gel- 
lius,  Bablius,  Sempronius,  Asellio,  C.  Junius,  I'iso  Frugi, 
Scaur  us,  Rufus,  Catulus,  Sylla,  Valerius  Antias.  Dis¬ 
tinguished  among  the  orators  who  flourished  before  the 
time  of  Cicero  were  Sulpicius,  the  two  Gracchi  —  whose 
speeches  were  stated  to  have  been  learned  and  majestic, 
—  Catulus,  Crassus,  llortensius,  and  Autonius.  Juris¬ 
prudence,  as  well  as  oratory,  was  suited  to  the  genius 
of  the  Roman  people,  and  among  those  most  distin¬ 
guished  for  their  legal  acquirements  were  the  elder 
Cato,  the  Scievolas,  and  Mamlius.  The  Stoical  philoso¬ 
phy  had  many  partisans,  the  first  famous  disciples  of 
which  being  Paiitetius  and  Rutilius  Rufus.  The  golden 
age  of  Latin  literature  is  usually  reckoned  from  the 
death  of  Sylla  to  that  of  Augustus  (  b.  c.  7N-a.  d.  14).  It 
was  then  that  the  influence  of  Greek  learning  and  Greek 
philosophy  came  most  to  be  felt.  A  knowledge  ot'Greek 
was  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education,  aud  it  was 
usual  for  the  young  men  of  means  to  finish  their  educa¬ 
tion  by  a  residence  of  some  time  in  Greece.  In  this 
period  was  Virgil  (B.  c.  70-19),  one  of  the  greatest  epic 
poets  that  ever  lived,  and  whose  great  work,  the  jEnnd, 
has  ever  been  admired  for  its  elegance  and  taste  not  less 
than  for  its  genius.  It  represents  the  landing  of  .Eneas 
and  the  foundation  of  his  dominion  in  Latium;  and 
although  the  poet  did  not  live  to  give  it  his  finishing 
touches,  and  desired  it  to  be  destroyed,  yet  it  will  ever 
remain  a  noble  monument  of  his  great  genius.  More 
perfect  of  its  kind  is  his  Georgies ,  a  treatise  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  form  of  a  didactic  poem,  aud  exhibiting  his 
views  and  feelings  respecting  human  life.  His  earlier 
Eclogues  or  pastorals  manifest  the  same  love  for  nature 
and  a  country  life.  Few  writers  have  exerted  so  wide 
an  influence  upon  aesthetic  culture  as  Virgil.  His  con¬ 
temporary  and  life-long  friend  was  Horace  (B.  c.  65—8), 
whose  odes  and  epodes  are  models  of  skill  and  taste,  and 
who  introduced  a  number  of  new  lyric  metres.  This 
poet  is  also  eminent  in  satire,  a  species  of  writing  origi¬ 
nal  with  the  Romans,  and  which  appears  to  have  had  a 
decided  influence  on  the  character  of  their  literature. 
The  works  of  Horace  abound  with  maxims  of  practi¬ 
cal  wisdom  and  happy  philosophical  apothegms ;  so 
that  no  classical  author  of  antiquity  is  more  frequently 
read  or  quoted  from.  Ovid  (B.  C.  43-a.  D.  14)  in  imagi¬ 
native  power  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other  Latin 
poet,  lie  was  also  possessed  of  a  brilliant  sportive  wit. 
aud  great  power  ot  versification.  Less  generally  aud 
highly  esteemed  are  Lucretius,  the  sublimest  of  didac¬ 
tic  poets,  whose  De  Nalura  Rerum  served  at  once  to 
illustrate  the  atomic  theory  of  the  world  and  the  Epicu¬ 
rean  system  of  morals,  and  to  polish  and  enrich  tin* 
Latin  language;  Catullus  (b.  87  b.  c.).  who  introduced 
lyric  poetry  into  the  literature  of  Rome,  and  whose  ele- 
^ies  and  epigrams  are  admired  for  their  simplicity, 
beauty,  and  unaffected  imagery.  Tibullus,  who  gave  to 
the  elegv  its  highest  degree  of  excellence;  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor  Propertius  (b.  about  b  c.  51),  an  amatory  poet, 
who  is  also  learned,  awkward,  and  obscure.  The  place 
of  the  legitimate  drama  was  now  occupied  by  the  mime 
or  melodramatic  farce,  in  which  the  characters  of  com¬ 
mon  life  were  represented  with  the  help  of  gesticulation 
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and  with  low  jests,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  popir 
lace.  It  was  invented  by  Mattius,  and  acquired  its 
greatest  celebrity  from  Laberius  and  Publius  Syrus,  thC 
latter  of  whom  interspersed  it  with  moral  sentiments, 
expressed  with  great  felicity;  but  it  never  reached  the 
standard  of  an  elevated  class  of  poetry.  The  greatest 
master  of  Latin  prose  of  this  or  any  other  period  was 
Cicero,  who,  in  fact,  has  given  name  to  the  purest  Latin 
composition  He  flourished  b.  c.  106-43,  and  distin¬ 
guished  himself  as  an  orator,  so  as  to  dispute  the  first 
place  with  Demosthenes.  The  orations  of  Cicero  are 
remarkable  for  their  copiousness  and  luxuriance  of  ex¬ 
pression.  He  is  master  at  once  of  the  impassioned,  the 
sublime,  the  pathetic,  the  grave,  and  the  simple  style, 
and  has  the  art  of  adapting  to  every  subject  the  appro¬ 
priate  form  and  the  fitting  hue  of  expression.  lie  also 
rendered  most  important  service  to  the  intellectual  cul¬ 
tivation  of  his  countrymen  by  the  introduction  to  them 
of  the  more  elevated  moral  philosophy  of  the  Greeks. 
Originally  a  follower  of  Plato,  he  often  adopted  the 
ethical  lessons  of  the  Stoics,  or,  when  their  excessive 
austerities  repelled  him,  embraced  those  of  Aristotle. 
The  doctrines  of  Epicurus  he  rejected  as  injurious  to  men, 
and  especially  in  their  relation  as  citizens.  His  works 
also  afford  much  information  in  regard  to  the  history 
of  ancient  philosophy ;  as,  for  example,  his  Ttiscular 
questions.  Poetry,  also,  history,  and  the  epistolary 
style,  lie  touched  only  to  adorn.  II is  letters  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  most  perfect  specimens  which  the 
literature  of  Greece  or  Rome  can  produce.  Next  to 
him,  as  orators,  were  the  accomplished  llortensius,  the 
obscure  Coel ius  Rufus,  the  cold,  cautious,  and  accurate 
Lucinius  Cal v us,  and  especially  Julius  Catsar  (B.  c.  1»>0- 
44),  whom  his  contemporaries  believed  to  be  capable  of 
rivalling  even  Cicero  in  eloquence.  Pollio,  Carvinus, 
and  Cassius  Seveius,  were  also  distinguished  in  this 
walk.  Caesar  was  Cicero's  rival,  also,  in  improving  and 
refining  the  language.  His  ‘‘Commentaries  on  the 
Galilean  Mar”  are  but  little  inferior  to  Herodotus  in 
charm  of  diction.  The  historian  next  to  him,  in  re¬ 
spect  of  style,  is  Cornelius  N epos,  whose  “Lives”  are 
models  of  style  in  biographical  composition.  Sallust, 
(b.c.  86-34)  approximated  to  his  model  Thucydides  in 
richness  and  vigor  of  thought  and  terseness  of  expres¬ 
sion.  though  he  marred  liis  clear  conception  by  an  affec¬ 
tation  of  antiquated  forms.  His  accounts  of  the  Cati- 
linarinn  conspiracy  and  the  Jugurtliine  war  are  care¬ 
fully  prepared  and  ambitious  works,  always  profound, 
though  often  partisan  in  their  judgments  Livy  (b.c. 
59-a.d.  17),  pre-eminently  the  general  historian  of  Rome, 
excels  in  pictorial  effect,  surpassing  even  the  Greeks 
in  the  liveliness  and  richness  of  his  coloring,  and  the 
animation  and  spirit  of  his  delineations.  The  work, 
however,  is  more  picturesque  than  accurate,  and  marked 
more  by  patriotism  than  candor.  His  style  commands 
the  admiration  of  classical  scholars;  but  circumstantial 
truth  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  In  what  is  termed 
the  Silver  age  ot  Latin  literature,  from  the  death  of 
Augustus  to  the  accession  of  Hadrian  (a.  P.  14-117), 
everything  is  changed.  Liberty  has  disappeared,  and 
talent  was  made  subservient  to  flattery,  or  to  bombast 
and  an  affectation  of  wit.  Every  subject  was  rendered 
comic;  prose  and  poetry  were  confounded,  and  new 
grotesque  forms  of  expression  were  invented.  The 
purity  of  the  language  was  no  longer  maintained,  and 
it  became  corrupted  by  barbarism.  Seneca,  who,  with 
great  talents,  w  as  ambitious  of  shining  by  the  brilliancy 
of  bis  writ,  tin*  structure  of  his  antitheses,  and  the 
general  terseness  and  point  of  his  style,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  degeneracy  of  that  period.  His  various 
prose  writings  abound  in  moral  sentences  and  maxims, 
but  reveal  the  pride  of  a  Stoic  in  a  style  full  of  literary 
affectation.  Eloquence  was  cultivated  by  Julius  Flavus, 
l»y  Domitius,  ami  by  Julius  Africanus.  Plays  were  pro¬ 
duced  Jy  Pomponius  Secundus.  Varginius,  and  Martinos. 
The  epic  degenerated  from  poetry  to  history :  the  Rhar- 
salia  of  Lucan, the  greatest  effort  in  this  line, being  rather 
declamatory  than  poetical.  Valerius  Flaccus,  author  of 
the  Argonautics,  a  w'ork  neither  original  nor  brilliant, 
introduced  an  affectation  of  learned  display.  To  this 
period  belong  Silius  Italicus,  author  of  Ihirtica ;  Statius, 
author  of  Thrbais;  and  Manilius,  author  of  Astro- 
nomica.  In  satire  this  period  is  more  distinguished. 
Persius  and  Juvenal  are  the  chief  masters  of  this  art, — 
the  latter  disputing  the  palm  of  superiority  with  Hor¬ 
ace.  Martial  first  gave  to  the  epigram  its  present 
meaning,  as  a  short  poein,  in  which  all  the  thoughts  and 
expressions  converge  to  a  striking  and  unexpected  con¬ 
clusion.  His  twelve  books  of  epigrams  exhibit  a  singu¬ 
lar  flow'  of  wit  and  fertility  of  imagination,  and  afford 
much  information  regarding  the  social  habits  of  the 
people.  In  prose,  Paterculus  ranks  among  the  best 
authors  of  this  period.  His  work  on  Roman  history  is 
elegant  and  elaborate,  ami  is  conceived  in  an  impartial 
spirit,  though  it  manifests  an  opposition  to  republican¬ 
ism,  and  a  tendency  in  favor  of  the  empire.  The  great¬ 
est  of  Roman  historians,  however,  is  Tacitus,  who,  to 
great  pc^or  of  observation,  unites  intellectual  strength, 
ami  whose  experience  of  men  and  affairs  furnishes  the 
most  sombre  colors  and  sagacious  maxims,  lie  displays 
great  acuteness  in  penetrating  into  the  inner  nature  of 
men,  exposing  their  hidden  motives  of  action,  their  cun¬ 
ning,  servility,  immorality.  With  eloquence  derived 
from’ indignation,  and  with  a  skill  in  graphic  represen¬ 
tation,  such  as  only  Thucydides  and  Sallust  have  given 
us  examples  of,  he  wrote  a  narrative  of  his  time.  Not 
to  be  compared  with  him,  are  Suetonius,  the  arid  biog¬ 
rapher  of  the  emperors;  the  florid  panegyrist  Florus ; 
Valerius  Maximus,  a  collector  of  anecdotes ;  aud  Quintus 
Curtins,  the  Roman  historian  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Quintilian  (born  a.  d.  40),  in  hi?  great  work  Institution rt 
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Oratorxtz,  displays  a  highly  cultivated  mind  and  a  pol¬ 
ished  and  graceful  style.  He  attempts  to  restore  elo¬ 
quence  to  its  former  position,  and  lays  down  rules  for 
the  training  of  the  orator.  The  elder  Pliny  displayed  a 
great  love  for  the  study  of  nature,  and  drew  attention 
to  the  physical  sciences,  which  previous  to  his  time  had 
been  entirely  neglected.  The  letters  of  the  younger 
Pliny  are  of  much  value  for  the  light  they  throw  upon 
the  period  in  which  they  were  written;  but  many  of 
them  are  ridiculously  studied  and  elegant.  The  Brazen 
age,  from  the  accession  of  Hadrian  to  the  fall  of  the 
Western  empire  (a.  d.  117-476),  exhibits  not  only  the 
decline  of  taste,  but  the  corruption  of  the  language. 
The  intercourse  of  the  Romans  with  barbarians  became 
much  more  extended.  Under  the  Antonines,  especially, 
the  language  became  overlaid  with  exotic  words, 
phrases,  and  constructions.  Literature  was  also  culti¬ 
vated  at  Byzantium,  Alexandria,  Milan,  and  the  princi¬ 
pal  cities  of  Gaul,  as  well  as  at  Rome.  As  the  literature 
declined,  and  the  language  became  corrupt,  the  number 
of  grammarians  increased;  for  classical  Latin  bad  be¬ 
come  almost  a  dead  language,  to  be  learned  only  from 
the  ancient  models.  Ausonius,  a  grammarian,  rhetori¬ 
cian,  and  poet,  wrote  idyls  and  epigrams  marked  by 
learning  and  wit;  Claiidian  wrote  epical  sketches;  Aure¬ 
lius  Prudentius,  the  greatest  of  primitive  Christian 
poets,  wrote  a  great  variety  of  hymns  and  lyrical  and 
heroic  pieces,  portions  of  which  are  still  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  Catholic  Church;  St.  Ambrose  wrote  Latin 
poems  remarkable  for  their  austere  simplicity  and  sublim¬ 
ity.  The  decline  of  prose  appears  in  the  His  tori  a  A  ugnsta, 
a  collection  of  imperial  biographies  from  Hadrian  to  Dio¬ 
cletian.  The  summaries  of  Aurelius  Victor,  Eutropius, 
and  Sextus  Rufus,  succeeded.  Almost  the  last  note¬ 
worthy  Roman  history  was  that  of  Ammianus  Marcel  li¬ 
nns,  extending  to  a.  d.  '{78.  -The  grammarian  Cornelius 
Fronto.  and  the  rhetoricians  Apuleius  and  fiunodius,  are 
the  best  of  their  class.  The  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius  is 
almost  the  only  example  in  Latin  literature  of  anything 
like  a  prose  novel,  or  romance.  The  Church  Fathers,  as 
Tertullian,  Minucius  Felix.  St.  Cyprian,  Arnobius,  Lac- 
tantius.  St.  Hilary,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Jerome,  are 
generally  more  remarkable  for  theological  vigor  than 
literary  grace.  In  the  reign  of  Justinian  was  drawn  up 
that  admirable  system  of  laws  which  bears  the  imperial 
name.  (See  Justinian  Code.)  Aulus  Gellius.  Nonius 
Marcell  us,  Festus  Donatus,  Macrobius,  Servius.  Pris- 
cianii8.  Csesarienais,  and  Isidore  of  Seville,  continued 
to  cherish  it*  traditions  by  criticisms,  analyses,  and 
such  like.  Maternus  wrote  on  mathematics,  Frontinus 
and  Vegetius  on  strategetics,  Palladius  on  rural  econo¬ 
my,  and  Solinus  Publius  Victor  and  Vibius  Sequester  on 
geography  and  cosmography. 

Latiros  troiiH.  a.  [Lat.  lalus,  and  rostrum ,  beak.] 
(Zoiil.)  Broad-beaked,  as  certain  birds. 

Lat’iMli*  a.  [From  late.]  Somewhat  late. 

La  t  is  roc'!  uni.  [Lat.,  the  right  side.]  (  Math.)  In  the 
lower  sections,  the  double  of  the  ordinate  of  a  focus. 

Latis'simuH  Dor'si,  n.  [Lat.  latissinms ,  broadest, 
and  dorsum,  the  back.]  ( Anat .)  The  name  of  a  broad, 
flat  muscle  of  the  back  and  side  of  t  :e  thorax,  and 
which,  being  inserted  into  the  arm.  has,  on  account  of 
its  great  strength,  considerable  power  in  moving  t lie 
arm  downwards  and  backwards,  in  the  action  prepara¬ 
tory  to  delivering  a  blow;  and  when  the  hands  and 
arms  are  fixed,  this  muscle  assists  greatly  in  drawing  up 
the  body  to  their  level. 

Lnt'itancy,  n.  State  of  lurking  or  lying  in  wait ;  deli¬ 
tescence. 

Lat'itant,  a.  [Lat.  latitans ,  from  latere.)  Latent;  lying 
lurking  or  concealed;  as,  “  small  latitant  bubbles  of 
air.”  —  BoyU. 

Lat 'it  at.  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  writ  or  summons  issued  by  the 
Queen's  Bench  against  a  debtor  supposed  to  be  in 
hiding. 

Lat'itiule,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  latituda ,  from  latus,  broad, 
wide;  same  root  as  Gr.  platys ,  broad.  G«*r.  platt,  and 
Eng.  flat. J  Breadth  ;  width  ;  extent  from  side  to  side. 
“  Provided  the  length  do  not  exceed  t lie  latitude — 
{Walton.)  —  Room;  space;  freedom  from  restraint  or 
settled  rules;  —  hence,  laxity;  looseness;  untrammelled 
volition. 

'*  This  kind  of  verse  allows  more  latitude  than  any  other.” 

Dryden. 

— Breadth  of  meaning  or  construction  ;  extent  of  devia¬ 
tion  from  a  fixed  rule  or  settled  point. 

—Diffusion;  scope;  extent;  reach. 

••  Albertos  ...  for  his  great  learning,  and  latitude  of  knowledge 
■  urnamed  Magnus.”  —  Sir  T.  Browne. 

(Astron.  and  Geog.)  L.  and  longitude  are  the  means 
by  which  the  exact  position  of  any  place  on  the  earth’s 
surface,  or  any  star  in  the  field  of  the  heavens,  may  be 
determined  and  described;  but  Lat.  and  Lon.  in  geog¬ 
raphy  are  not  identical  with  Lat.  and  Lon.  in  astronomy, 
and  the  terms  will  require  a  separate  definition,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  acceptation  in  each  science.  —  In  Geog..  the 
position  of  any  place  on  the  earth’s  surface  is  indicated 
by  the  intersection  of  two  imaginary  circles  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  one  of  which  is  a  great  circle  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  place  itself  and  the  poles  perpendicu¬ 
larly  to  the  plane  of  the  equator;  and  the  other,  the 
equator  itself,  if  the  place  happen  to  be  situated  on  that 
line,  or  a  circle,  the  plane  of  which  passes  through  the 
place  in  question  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  equator.  Of  these  circles,  the  former  shows  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Lon.  on  which  the  place  is  situated,  and  the 
latter  the  degree  or  parallel  of  Lat.  Lon.  is  measured 
along  the  equator,  E  and  \V.  of  the  meridian  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  from  0°  to  180°.  while  Lat.  is  measured  N.  and 
S.  of  the  equator,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  on  any 
great  circle  that  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 


equator,  from  0°  to  90°.  Lon.  may  also  be  described,  in 
other  words,  as  the  angle  contained  between  the  plane 
of  the  meridian  of  any  place  and  the  plane  of  the  me¬ 
ridian  of  Washington  which  intersect  in  the  earth’s 
axis;  and  Lat.  as  the  angle  that  is  subtended  at  the 
earth’s  centre  by  the  arc  of  the  meridian,  or  great  cir¬ 
cle,  which  is  intercepted  between  the  position  of  any 
place  on  the  earth’s  surface  and  the  equator.  This  is 
not  strictly  true,  however,  as  far  as  Lat.  is  concerned; 
as  the  earth  is  a  spheroid  in  shape,  and  not  an  exact 
sphere  (see  Earth,  Degree,  Geodesy);  but,  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  maps  and  globes,  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  of  an  ordinary  nature,  the  difference  is  nut 
appreciable;  and  as  this  angle,  for  any  position  on  the 
earth’s  suriace,  would  he  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the 
pole  of  the  heavens  at  that  place,  the  Lit  of  any  place 
is  usually  determined  by  ascertaining  the  altitude  of 
the  pole  at  the  place  in  question,  wherever  it  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  be.  —  In  Astron.,  the  Lat.  of  any  star  is  its  angu¬ 
lar  distance  from  the  ecliptic  measured  on  a  great  circle, 
the  plane  of  which  passes  through  the  star  and  the 
poles  of  the  heavens;  or  it  maybe  defined  as  the  arc 
of  this  great  circle  that  is  intercepted  between  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  star  and  t lie  ecliptic,  while  its  Lon.  is  the 
angle  made  by  the  inclination  of  the  planes  of  the  two 
great  circles  which  intersect  in  the  axis  of  the  heavens, 
one  of  which  passes  through  the  star  and  the  poles  of 
the  heavens,  and  the  other  through  the  poles  of  the 
heavens  and  the  intersection  of  t lie  equator  and  the 
ecliptic  at  the  vernal  equinox;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
arc  of  the  ecliptic  intercepted  between  the  planes  that 
pass  through  the  star  and  the  first  point  of  Aries,  and 
the  poles  of  the  heavens,  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic.  In  astronomy,  therefore,  the  Lon.  of 
heavenly  bodies  is  measured  along  the  ecliptic  instead  of 
along  the  equator  as  in  geography;  and  celestial  Lon. 
is  reckoned  all  round  the  ecliptic  eastward  in  one  di¬ 
rection,  from  0°,  or  the  first  point  of  Aries,  to  360°.  It 
should  he  said  that,  in  astronomical  writings  and  calcu¬ 
lations,  the  Lon.  of  places  on  the  earth’s  surface  is  reck¬ 
oned  and  noted  in  the  same  manner,  and  not  E.  and  IV. 
of  Washington,  as  in  geograpliy.  The  positions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  not  now  determined  by  latitudeand 
longitude,  but  by  their  right  ascension  and  declination. 
(See  Ascension,  (Right;)  Declin \tion.)  The  determi¬ 
nation  of  Lat.  and  Lon.  of  any  place  on  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  depends  upon  astronomical  observations,  the  modus 
operand i  of  which  is  beyond  the  compass  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  work.  The  two  simplest  methods  generally  used 
by  navigators  and  travellers  are:  —  1.  For  finding  the 
latitude  of  a  place,  to  observe  the  meridian  altitude  of 
a  star  whose  declination  or  distance  from  the  equator 
is  known;  or  of  the  sun,  whose  declination  at  the  time 
may  be  proved  from  the  Nautical  Almanack;  the  same  or 
the  difference  (according  to  the  direction  of  the  declina¬ 
tion)  of  the  altitude  and  declination  gives  the  meridian 
altitudeof  the  equator,  which  is  the  co-latitude.  2.  The 
method  for  the  determination  of  the  longitude  consists 
merely  in  determining  at  what  hour  on  the  chronom¬ 
eter  (which  is  set  to  the  time  at  Greenwich,  or  some 
place  of  known  Lon.)  the  sun  crosses  the  meridian.  It 
is  evident,  that,  as  the  sun  completes  a  revolution,  or 
360°,  in  24  hours,  he  will  move  over  15°  in  1  hour,  or  1° 
in  4  minutes.  Now,  if  the  watch  he  set  to  Washington 
time  —  viz.,  point  to  12  o’clock  when  the  sun  is  on  the 
meridian  of  Washington,  and  if  at  some  other  place, 
when  the  sun  is  on  the  meridian  there,  the  watch  points 
to3  hours  52  minutes,  the  difference  of  Lon.  is  58°,  and 
the  Lon.  will  be  W.,  as  the  sun  1ms  arrived  over  the 
place  later  than  at  Washington;  similarly,  if  the  sun 
be  over  the  meridian  of  a  place  at  9  hours  40  minutes 
a.  M.,  the  Lon.  is  35°  E.  (by  the  chronometer).  The  ac¬ 
curacy  of  this  method  depends  evidently  upon  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  chronometer. 

(Note.  We  would  here  observe,  that,  in  conformity 
with  the  general  practice,  and  to  avoid  misconception 
and  confusion,  all  the  degrees  of  longitude  given  in  this 
work  are  calculated  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  ) 

Latitud  inal,  a.  Belonging  to  latitude; in  the  course 
of  latitude. 

Latituclma'rian.  a.  [Fr  lafitudinaire.]  Not  re¬ 
strained  by  rules;  not  confined  bv  fixed  or  precise  lim¬ 
its;  as,  Platitudinarian  love.”  (Collier.)  —  Indulging 
in  latitude  of  opinion  ;  thinking  or  acting  independent 
of  prescribed  principles  or  popular  opinion;  lax  in 
views  or  principles  in  a  moral  or  religious  sense;  as, 
luliludinarian  ideas. 

— n.  One  who  indulges  in  latitude  of  thought  or  opinion  ; 
one  who  is  not  bound  by  prescribed  or  settled  limits  in 
thinking. 

(Eng.  Eccl.  Hist.)  This  name  was  applied  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  to  a  class  of  English  divines  who  were 
opposed  alike  to  the  high  tenets  of  the  ruling  party  in 
the  Church,  and  to  the  fanaticism  which  then  distin¬ 
guished  many  of  the  Dissenters.  They  were,  of  course, 
the  objects  of  much  attack  ;  and  one  of  their  number, 
Fowler,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  explained  their  princi¬ 
ples  in  his  treatise  entitled  The  Principles  and  Practice 
of  certain  modern  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England 
vulgarly  called  Latitudinarians ,  truly  represented  and 
defended ,  by  ivay  of  Dialogue ,  1670  Henry  More,  and 
the  other  Platonizing  divines  of  the  time,  were  some¬ 
times  comprehended  under  this  appellation.  The  word 
has  been  since  very  generally  used  to  designate  those 
who  hold  opinions  at  variance  with  the  more  rigid  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Scripture  and  English  Church  traditions, 
or  merely  as  a  term  of  party  vituperation. 

I, at  it  ml  ina  riaiiism,  n.  Undue  freedom  orlaxnos9 
of  opinion  or  belief,  particularly  in  theology. 

“  Fierce  sectarianism  bred  fierce  latitudinarianism.”  De  Quincey. 

Lai  it  millions,  a.  Possessing  latitude  or  wide  extent. 
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Latium,  (Id'shi-um.)  ( Anc .  Hist.)  A  considerable 
division  of  central  Italy  deriving  its  name  from  the  city 
Latium,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  King  Latinus  b  c. 
1240.  ABneas,  according  to  the  legend,  settled  here  with 
a  colony  of  Trojans  b.  c.  1181,  and  the  new  colonists  and 
aboriginal  in  habitants,  having  united  into  one  nation 
under  his  government,  were  known  as  the  Latins.  They 
formed  a  confederacy  of  towns,  with  Alba  Longa  at 
their  bead;  and  after  the  destruction  of  that  town  by 
the  Romans,  b.  c.  665,  the  whole  territory  was  reduced 
to  subjection.  The  Latins  rebelled  b.c.  502,  and  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  them  and  the  Romans  B.  C.493, 
by  which  their  independence  was  acknowledged,  and 
an  alliance  concluded  between  the  two  powers.  They 
joined  other  states  against  Rome,  and  the  last  war 
waged  against  them  commenced  u.  c.  340.  and  termi¬ 
nated  n.  c.  338  in  the  defeat  of  the  Latins,  after  which  time 
they  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  people.  The 
Roman  franchise  was,  b.  c.  91,  bestowed  upon  all  people 
of  Italy  who  were  allies  of  Rome. 

Lato'na.  (Myth.)  The  daughter  of  Caeus  the  Titan, 
and  Phoebe,  or,  according  to  Homer,  of  Saturn.  Jupiter 
having  with  his  usual  fatality  fallen  in  love  with  In¬ 
form,  Juno,  enraged  at  this  additional  proof  of  his  per¬ 
fidy,  sent  the  horrid  monster  Typhon  to  pursue  her 
from  place  to  place,  and  allow  her  not  an  instant’s  peace 
from  mortal  fear  in  heaven  or  earth.  Neptune,  moved 
with  compassion,  caused  the  island  of  Delos  to  rise  out 
of  the  JEgeanSea;  Latona  there  gave  birth  to  Apollo  and 
Diana.  Juno  obliged  her  to  fly  from  Delos.  After  hav¬ 
ing  wandered  over  the  greater  part  of  the  earth,  and 
experienced  the  violence  of  Nioi-e  and  Tityus,  she  at 
length,  though  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  Juno,  be¬ 
came  a  powerful  deity,  and  saw  her  children  receive 
divine  honors.  Her  worsiiip  was  generally  established 
where  her  children  received  adoration,  particularly  at 
Argos,  Delos,  and  other  places  where  she  had  temples. 

Lato'na.  in  California,  a  village  of  Shasta  co.,  on  the 
Sacramento  River,  about  15  in.  S.E.  of  Shasta. 

La  Tortile,  (la-tnr-tu' ,)  a  village  of  Huntingdon  co., 
Lower  Canada,  abt.  15  m.  S.  of  Montreal ;  pop.  500. 

Latour  d’Ativergne,  Th£ophile  Malo  Corret  i>e, 
a  French  officer,  b.  at  Carhaix,  Finistere,  1743,  of  an 
illegitimate  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Dukes  of  Bouil¬ 
lon.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  he  attached 
himself  to  the  national  cause  The  army  of  the  Alps, 
which  operated  against  the  Sardinians  in  1792,  contained 
no  braver  officer  than  Latour.  He  was  the  first  to  enter 
Chambery.  sword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  his  company. 
But  lie  would  not  hear  of  advancement  in  military  rank  ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  though  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
Column  of  8,000  grenadiers  in  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees, 
he  continued  to  wear  the  uniform  of  a  captain.  His  corps 
obtained  the  name  of  the  “infernal  column,”  on  account 
of  the  dread  which  its  bayonet- charges  inspired.  When 
he  was  subsequently  w  ith  the  army  of  the  Rhine  in 
1800,  as  he  still  refused  all  promotion,  Bonaparte  be¬ 
stowed  on  him  the  title  of  “The  First  Grenadier  of 
France.”  He  was  killed,  on  27th  June  of  that  year,  at 
Oberhaii8en,  near  Neuburg,  in  Bavaria.  The  heroism 
and  magnanimity  of  L.  were  wonderful;  and  French 
biographies  are  full  of  instances  of  his  daring  valor,  his 
Spartan  simplicity  of  life,  and  his  chivalrous  affection 
for  his  friends. 

La  Trappe.  See  Trappists. 

Lat  roil  le,  Pierre  A NDRE,(far4ratZ',) a  French  naturalist, 
born  at  Brives  in  1762.  At  the  age  of  16  be  was  sent  to 
Paris  and  educated  for  the  Church,  but  the  persecutions 
of  ecclesiastics  in  the  early  years  of  the  revolution  Iqd 
him  to  devote  all  his  time  and  energies  to  the  study  of 
natural  history,  and  especially  of  entomology,  in  w  hich 
he  had  long  delighted.  He  had  already  gained  the 
friendship  of  many  eminent  men  of  science,  among 
whom  were  the  Abbe  Haiiy,  Fabricius,  Larepede,  Cuvier, 
and  Geoffroy  Saint-IIilaire;  and  on  the  death  of  Ltmarck 
he  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  chair  of  zoology.  He 
was  a  correspondent  of  the  Institute,  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  most  of  the  European 
academies,  and  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Among  the  most  important  of  his  numerous  works  are 
Genera  Crust  accorum  et  Jnsedortim,  published  in  4  vols. 
in  1808-9:  Histnire  Naturelle  des  Reptiles;  Histoire 
Naturelle  des  Crustacea*  et  des  Insectes  ;  the  entomologi¬ 
cal  portion  of  Cuvier’s  Rtgne.  A nimul;  and  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Encyclupfdie  Mcthodique.  and  other  scientific 
works.  L.  was  also  distinguished  for  his  great  geograph¬ 
ical  knowledge.  D.  1833. 

La'tria,?*.  [Lat.;Gr.  latreia. 1  Worship  of  tbs  Almighty; 
—  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  used  in  distinction 
from  dulia ,  or  the  honors  paid  to  the  saints. 

Latrohe',  in  California ,  a  post-office  of  Eldorado  co. 

Latrobe'.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Westmore¬ 
land  co.,  about  41  in.  E.  by  S.  of  Pittsburg. 

Lat'robito,  n.  (Mm.)  A  variety  of  amortliite  of  a  pale 
red  color,  found  in  Amitok  Island,  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador.  It  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  peroxide 
of  iron,  lime,  potash,  and  magnesia. 

Lat'tasbur^;.  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Wayne  co. 

Lat'ton,  n.  [D.  la/oen,  from  It.  hitta ,  tin-plate]  A 
mixed  metal  resembling  brass,  much  employed  in  mediae¬ 
val  church -furniture,  monumental  brasses,  Ac. — .Tin 
rolled  into  sheets:  also,  iron-plate  coated  with  tin. 

Black  latten,  braziers’  brass,  a  composition  of  copper 
und  zinc. 

Roll  latten,  latten  burnished  on  both  sides  for  imme¬ 
diate  use. 

Shaven  latten,  a  thinner  sort  of  black  latten. 

Lat 'ter,  a.  [An  irregular  comparative  of  late.]  Later; 
coming  or  occurring  after  something  else:  — correlative 
of  former  ;  as,  the  former  and  latter  occasion. 

— Mentioned  the  last  of  two;  as,  he  chose  the  latter  alter* 


LAUD 


LAUG 


LAUR 
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native.  —  Modern:  recently  done  or  passed  ;  ns,  in  these  Laudably,  adv.  In  a  manner  worthy  of  praise. 


latter  days.  —  Latest ;  tinal ;  ending. 

Latter-Day  .Saints.  See  Mormons. 

Lat'terly,  adv.  Of  late;  lately;  in  time  not  long  ago. 

Lat'ter-matll.  n.  ( Agric .)  Same  as  Aftei.-m ath,  7.  v. 

Lattice.  Lat'tice-work.  (Idt'ti*,)  n.  [Fr.  lattis, 
from  latte,  lath.  See  Lath.]  A  network  of  wood  or  iron, 
made  by  forming  open  squares  of  crossed  laths,  rods,  or 
bars ;  as,  a  window-ZaMice.  —  A  reticulated  window  or 
window-blind. 

"Lattice-.  .ndows  give  the  spy 
Room  but  to  peep  with  half  an  eye.” — Cleveland. 

Lat 'tire-bridge.  n.  (Engineering.)  The  wronght- 
iroti  tubular  bow-bridge,  now  in  very  common  use  in 
railway  construction,  being  a  combination  of  the  tubu¬ 
lar  and"  the  lattice  principle.  To  avoid  repetit  ion,  we  refer 
the  inquirer  to  the  art.  Tubular  Bridge. 

— a.  Furnished  with  lattice  -  work ;  consisting  of  cross 
pieces. 

— v.  a.  To  furnish  with  a  lattice. — To  form  with  cross  bars 
and  open  work. 

Latticed.  ( latftixt,)p . a.  Formed 
with  cross  bars  or  open  squares, 
like  net-work. 

(Her.)  Applied  to  a  shield 
(Fig.  1527),  covered  with  a  deco¬ 
ration,  differing  from  Kretty  only 
in  this  respect,  that  the  pieces  do 
not  cross  over  and  under  each 
other;  these,  directed  from  dex¬ 
ter-chief  to  sinister  base,  are 
placed  uppermost  and  doui,  that 
is,  have  nails  inserted  at  the 
joints.  Such  shield  is  also  called  Fig.  1527.  —  latticed. 
Treille. 

Lat  'ta"*.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Ross  co.,  about  15  m. 
W.  of  Chillicothe. 

La t'tice  -  leaf,  Lat  tice  -  plant,  n.  (Dot.)  See 

OUVlRANDRl. 

La  tmic,  Henri  Mazers  de, (la-tood',)  a  French  courtier; 
b.  1724,  was  liberated  from  the  Bastile  in  1784,  after  an 
imprisonment  of  35  years,  occasioned  by  bis  intrigues 
against  Madame  Pompadour.  He  is  the  author  of  Me¬ 
moir*,  which  have  made  liis  name  celebrated  throughout 
Europe,  D.  1804. 

Laii'hach,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Northampton  co. 

Lull  ban.  or  Luban.  ( lou’ban ,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
Silesia,  situated  011  the  Queiss,  40  m.  W.S.W.  of  Liegnitz. 
Mmuf.  Woollens,cottons,  linens,  and  tobacco.  P>p.  7,500. 

Land,  n.  [Lat.  Ians,  laudis;  probably  allied  to  Armor. 
laouen ,  joyous,  and  to  Ileb.  dials,  to  be  joyful.]  Com¬ 
mendation  ;  honorable  mention;  an  extolling  in  words. 

*•  O  guest,  great  laud  aud  praise  were  mine.  — Pope . 

— Vocal  or  instrumental  melody  made  in  honor  of  anyone. 

— pi.  [Lat.  I  a  udes,  praises.]  ( Eccl .)  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  prayers  formerly  used  at  daybreak,  between 
those  of  matins  and  prime.  In  biter  times  they  have 
become  generally  confounded  with  matins. 
r.  n.  [Lat.  laudo.]  To  praise  in  words;  to  extol  with 
words  or  music ;  to  celebrate. 

“We  land  and  magnify  Thy  glorious  name.”— Bentley. 

Land,  Willi \M,  an  English  prelate,  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 


j  Luii'dumiin.  n.  [Fr.:  contracted  from  Lat.  laudandum, 
to  he  praised,  from  laudo ,  to  praise.  Literally,  a  remedy 
to  be  praised.]  (Med.)  Tincture  of  opium.  This,  the 
strongest  and  most  generally  used  of  all  the  preparations 
of  opium,  is  a  simple  spirit  solution  of  the  narcotic  gum. 
and  prepared  by  macerating  opium,  cut  into  small 
pieces,  for  a  definite  number  of  days  in  proof-spirit,  in 
the  proportion  of  10  drachms  of  opium  to  1  pint  of  spir¬ 
its.  The  properties  and  uses  of  L.  will  be  fully  explained 
under  Xhe  bead  of  Opium,  q.v.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  here  that,  according  to  the  dose  given,  L.  acts  as  a 
diffusible  stimulant,  or  antispasmodic,  as  an  expecto-l 
rant,  anodyne,  sedative,  and  narcotic.  The  full  adult 
dose  is  from  *20  to  25  drops  as  a  sedative  ;  from  7  to  10 
drops,  repeated  every  hour  or  two,  as  a  stimulant ;  and 


Latijglior,  (lafVr,)  n.  One  who  laughs,  or  is  fond  of 
merriment. 

La u^ltery,  (loh'her-e,)  in  Indiana ,  a  township  of  Dear¬ 
born  co.;  pop.  about  1,300. 

— A  township  of  Ripley  co. ;  pop.  about  2,000. 

Luu;;hory  Creek,  in  Indiana ,  enters  the  Ohio  River 
in  Dearborn  co. 

Laiiffflt'inx'.  n.  Act  of  expressing  laughter. 

Laughingly.  adv.  In  a  merry  way;  with  laughter 
or  risibility  ;  as,  she  spoke  laughingly. 

Laugh  ing-g^i*.  n.  (C/im.)  Protoxide  of  nitrogen ; 
so  called  from  its  effects  upon  the  human  body.  See 
Nitrogen  (Protoxide  of). 

Lniig'li'ingr-Ntoek,  n.  An  object  of  ridicule,  banter, 
or  contempt;  a  butt  tor  jokers. 

The  laughing  «tuck  of  fortune’s  mockery.”  —  Spenser. 


as  an  anodyne  from  15  to  20.  L.  should  never  be  given  Laiiglisoim*,  (laf'sum,)  a.  Full  of  glee;  mirthful; 


to  infants  unless  under  the  direction  of  a  medical  man. 
— Professional  name,  tincturaopii  aud  tinctura  thebiacie. 

Laudation,  (-dd'shfin,)  n.  [Lat.  latidatio.)  Praise; 
commendation ;  honorable  mention. 

Laudator,  n.  [Lat.]  One  who  lauds  or  praises.  —  An 
arbitrator. 

Laudatory,  a.  [Sp .laudatnrio;  L.  Lat.  laudatorius.) 
Containing,  expressing,  or  tending  to  convey  praise; 
as,  a  laudatory  ode. 

— n.  That  which  conveys  or  expresses  praise  or  com¬ 
mendation. 

Louder,  n.  One  who  praises  ;  a  laudator. 

Loii'derdolc,  a  district  of  Scotland,  co.  Berwick. 

Lau  denlale,  in  Alabama ,  an  extreme  N.W.  co.,  ad¬ 
joining  Tennessee  on  the  N.,  and  Mississippi  on  the  W. ; 
area ,  about  630  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Tennessee  River,  and 
Cyprus,  Little  Cyprus,  Shoal,  and  Blackwater  creeks. 
Sw’faee,  hilly  ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron  and  limestone. 
Cap.  Florence.  Pop.  about  19,000. 

Lauderdale,  in  Mississippi,  an  E.  co., adjoining  Ala¬ 
bama;  area,  abt.  750  sq.  m.  Rivers.  The  head-waters 
of  the  Chickasawha  River,  ami  several  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  generally  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Marion. 
I*0p.  about  15,000. 

Lau'derdole,  in  Tennessee ,  a  W.  co.,  adjoining  Arkan¬ 
sas;  area,  abt.  350  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi,  Hatchee, 
and  Forked  Deer  rivers.  Surface,  generally  level;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Ripley.  Pop.  about  8.500. 

La  11  e  1*  1> n  rg:,  or  Saxe- La  11  e  11  b  11  rg;,( lou'en-boorg,) 
a  duchy  of  Prussia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe.  Ii  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  LUbeck,  E.  by  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin.  S.  by  the  Elbe,  and  W.  by  Holstein;  Lat.  be¬ 
tween  52°*21'  and  53°  48'  N.,  Lon.  between  10°  13'  and 
11°  3'  E.  Area.,  455  sq.  in.  Surface.  Flat;  sandy  in  the 
centre,  and  marshy  in  the  S.  There  are  several  lakes, 
the  principal  of  which  are,  Ratzeburger  See.  and  Schaal 
See.  Rivers.  Stecknitz  and  Delveuaue.  Pop.  50,147. — 
This  duchy,  taken  from  the  Wends  by  Henry  the  Lion, 
Duke  of  Saxony  (1139-1180),  passed  by  inheritance  in 
1689  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  through  whom  it  de¬ 
scended  to  Hanover.  Seized  in  1803  by  the  French,  it 
was  included,  in  1810,  in  the  dept,  of  Bouches-de-FElbe 
In  1815  it  was  restored  to  Hanover,  which  ceded  it  to 
Prussia,  and  it  was  given  to  Denmark  in  exchange  for 
Pomerania  and  RUgen,  June  4.  By  the  convention  of 
Gastein  (q.v.),  August  14,  1865,  it  was  transferred  to 
Prussia  for  2.500,000  Danish  dollars.  William  I.  con¬ 
verted  the  inhabitants  into  Prussians  by  patent,  Sept. 
13,  and  took  formal  possession  Sept.  15. 


terbury  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  was  born  in  1573,  at 
Reading,  in  Berkshire;  was  educated  at  the  free  school 
of  his  native  place,  and  at  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford  ;  l^m  eiihiirg.  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  duchy  of  the  same 
was  ordained  in  1601 ;  became  president  of  his  college  name,  on  the  Elbe,  28  m.  S.E.  of  Hamburg.  It  carries 
in  1611;  accompanied  James  1.  to  Scotland,  as  one  of  ol,  a  considerable  trade  with  LUheck.  Pop.  4,500. 
his  chaplains,  in  1617 ;  was  installed  prebendary  of  West-  Lau'enbiirgf,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Pomerania,  68  m. 


minster  in  1620;  and  obtained  the  see  of  St.  David’s  in 
the  following  f  ear.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  I  his 
influence  became  very  great;  and  be  was  translated  to 
the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and,  in  16*28,  to  that  of  Lon¬ 
don.  In  1630  he  was  electee!  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Oxford;  to  which  be  was  a  great  benefactor,  and 
which  he  enriched  with  an  invaluable  collection  of 
manuscripts,  in  a  great  number  of  languages,  ancient, 
modern,  and  Oriental.  In  1633  be  attended  Charles 
into  Scotland,  who  went  there  to  be  crowned;  on  his 
return,  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and 
during  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Dublin.  The  zeal  which  he  displayed  for 
conformity  to  the  Church,  and  his  endeavors  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  liturgy  into  Scotland,  created  him  numerous 
enemies.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
therefore,  he  was  impeached  by  the  Commons,  and  sent 
to  the  Tower.  After  lying  there  three  years,  be  was 
brought  to  bis  trial  before  the  Lords,  by  whom  he  was 
acquitted,  but  the  Lower  House  passed  a  bill  of  attainder, 
declaring  him  guilty  of  treason,  which  they  compelled 
the  Peers  to  pass;  and  the  archbishop  was  accordingly 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  Jan.  10,  1614-5.  Ho  was  in 
the  7 2d  year  of  his  age,  and  met  his  fate  with  great 
fortitude.  The  works  of  Archbishop  Laud  consist  of 
sermons,  the  Report  of  his  controversy  with  the  Jesuit 
Fisher  in  1622,  his  speeches,  diary,  book  of  devotions, 
history  of  his  troubles,  and  correspondence.  His  char¬ 
acter  has  been  depicted  in  exaggerated  colors  by  oppo¬ 
site  parties;  some  expressing,  like  Macaulay,  unmiti¬ 
gated  contempt,  others  almost  unlimited  reverence. 

Land,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  ot  \N  hitley  co. 

Loudabil'ity,  v.  LaudableneHS ;  commeiidableness. 

Laud  able,  a.  [Lat.  laudabilis.]  Meriting  laudation; 
commendable ;  praiseworthy. 

“  Affectation  ..  .  has  always  the  laudable  aim  of  pleasing.  ’  Locke. 

_ Salubrious:  healthy ;  wholesome ;  as,  “ laudable  animal 

juices.” — Arbulhnot. 

Laud 'a  bleu  ess,  n.  Quality  of  being  laudable,  or  de¬ 
serving  praise;  praiseworthiness;  commendableness ; 
as,  the  laudableness  of  a  motive. 


from  Koslin.  Manuf.  Woollens  and  linens.  Pop.  5,000 
Laud'll,  (la/,)  v.  n.  [A  S.  and  0.  Ger.  hlahan ;  Sax.  Mi- 
han  ;  D.  and  Ger.  la chen ;  Goth,  hlahjan ;  Sansk.  hldd- 
aydmi,  to  exhilarate.  See  Glad.]  To  make  the  peculiar 
involuntary  noise  which  sudden  merriment  excites;  to 
make  the  noise  and  exhibit  the  features  which  are  char¬ 
acteristic  of  mirth  in  the  human  species;  to  express 
risible  emotions. 

"  There  *■  one  did  laugh  in 's  sleep.”  —  Shake. 

— To  appear  gay,  cheerful,  pleasant,  lively,  or  brilliant. 

“Fair  laughe  the  morn,  and  sort  the  zephyr  blows.”  —  Gray. 
— To  ridicule;  to  treat  with  some  degree  of  contempt. 

There  was  a  laughing  Devil  in  his  sneer.”  — Byron . 

To  laugh  at,  to  ridicule;  to  express  contempt  for. 

••  No  fool  to  laugh  at,  w  hich  he  valued  more.”  —  Pope. 

To  laugh  in  ones  sleeve,  to  laugh  secretly,  while  pre¬ 
serving  an  apparent  grave  demeanor;  to  chuckle  in 
wardlv.  .  _  -  .. 

To  laugh  out  of  the  other,  nr  wrong  side  of,  the  mouth, 
to  he  made  to  weep,  or  exhibit  signs  of  vexation,  grief, 
or  disappointment,  especially  after  indulging  in  un¬ 
wonted  elation. 

.  a.  To  express  or  signify  by  laughing  or  hilarious 
emotion. 

“  Achilles  .  .  .  laughe  out  a  loud  applause."  —  Dryden 

_ To  ridicule ;  to  deride;  to  scorn;  — often  before  out  or 

down;  as,  they  laughed  him  down,  she  was  laughed  out 
of  her  gravity.  _  .  .  . 

To  laugh  to  scorn,  to  despise;  to  treat  with  derisive 
contempt  or  scornful  mockery. 

••  Our  castle’s  strength  will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn.  —  Shake. 

_ n.  The  convulsive  sound  expressive  of  mirth  peculiar 

to  the  human  species;  an  explosion  of  risible  emotion. 

“  The  world's  dread  laugh. 

Which  scarce  the  firm  philosopher  can  scorn.”  —  Thomson. 
Lnn tillable,  (. lafa-bl ,)  a.  That  may  justly  excite 
laughter;  causing  risibility;  —  hence,  comical  ;  ridicu¬ 
lous;  mirthful ;  droll ;  ludicrous  ;  as,  a  laughable  scene. 
Laugh  ableness,  n.  Quality  of  exciting  laughter. 
Laugli'ably,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  provoke  laughter. 
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merry. 

Laugh  lor.  ( laf'tfr ,)  n.  [AS.  hleahtor ;  Icel.  hfiltr  ; 
Ger.  geldchterA  (Physiol.)  A  well-known  action,  or 
emotion,  peculiar  to  the  human  species.  It  is  occasioned 
physically  by  a  grateful  t  it  illation,  rising  suddenly  and 
irresistibly,  and  manifests  itself  principally  in  the  face, 
but  extending  also  to  the  throat,  thorax,  and  abdomen. 
As  to  the  mental  course  of  L .,  much  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  exists  among  philosophers.  According  to  Aristotle, 
“the  ridiculous  implies  something  deformed,  and  con¬ 
sists  in  those  smaller  faults  which  are  neither  painful 
nor  pernicious,  but  unbeseeming.”  He  is  speaking, 
however,  here  only  of  the  ridiculous  In  manners.  Cicero 
says  that  the  seat  of  L.  “  lies  in  a  certain  offensiveness 
and  deformity,  for  those  sayings  are  laughed  at.  solely 
or  chiefly,  which  point  out  and  designate  something  of¬ 
fensive  in  an  inoffensive  manner.”  Hobbes  defines  L. 
to  be  “  a  sudden  glory  arising  from  a  sudden  conception 
of  some  eminency  in  ourselves  by  comparison  w  ith  the 
infirmity  of  others  or  with  onr  own  formerly.”  Dr. 
Campbell  controverts  this  opinion,  and  maintains  that 
L.  “doth  not  result  from  the  contempt,  hut  solely  from 
the  perception  of  oddity,  with  which  the  passion  is  oc¬ 
casionally.  not  necessarily,  combined;”  as  is  manifest 
from  the  following  considerations: — 1.  That  “contempt 
may  be  raised  in  a  very  high  degree,  both  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly,  without  producing  the  least  tendency  to 
laugh  :  ”  and.  2.  That  “  L.  may  be,  and  often  is,  produced 
by  the  perception  of  incongruous  assoc  iation,  where 
there  is  no  contempt  ”  The  proper  object  of  L.  is  a 
curious  and  unexpected  affinity,  rightly  expressed  by 
the  word  oddity.  Kant  makes  the  source  of  L.  to  be  a 
sudden  conversion  into  nothing  of  a  long-raised  and 
highly-wrought  expectation.  In  oratory,  the  power  of 
exciting  L.  is  often  of  the  greatest  advantage,  and  some¬ 
times  more  powerful  than  the  strongest  arguments.  It 
is  resorted  to  either  merely  to  divert  by  that  grateful 
titillation  which  it  excites,  or  to  influence  the  opinions 
and  purposes  of  the  hearers. 

Lang li  lin tow  n.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
‘Westmoreland  co.,  about  55  m.  E.8.E.  of  Pittsburgh. 

Laugrli'terlesN, a.  Without  laughter;  mirthless. 

Lau'monite.  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  zeolite,  named 
after  Gillet-Laumont.  It  crumbles  when  exposed  to  air 
in  consequence  of  loss  of  water.  It  is  a  silicate  of  alu¬ 
mina  and  lime  with  16  per  cent,  of  water. 

Laiince,  n.  (Zobl.)  8ee  Ammodyte. 

LaiineeNton.  (lam'ton,)  a  borough  town  of  Cornwall, 
England,  on  the  Attery,  1*2  m.  from  Tavistock.  l\rp. 
6.500. 

La li li'oest on,  a  district  of  Tasmania  or  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  bordering  on  Bass's  Strait ;  area.  3,800  sq.  miles. 
Surface.  Mountainous,  and  watered  by  the  Tamar.  Pop. 
12,000.  —  The  cap.,  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Esk  with  the  Tamar,  3‘2  m.  S.E.  of  Dal- 
ryinple,  and  is  the  second  town  in  importanc  e  of  Tas¬ 
mania.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  has  a  consider¬ 
able  trade  with  S.  Australia  and  Victoria.  Pop.  6,600. 

Liiii noli.  ( lansh ,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  lancer;  It.  lanciare ,  to 
hurl,  to  throw;  8p.  lance,  from  Lat.  lancia ,  a  light 
spear.]  To  throw  or  send  from  the  hand ;  to  dart;  to 
let  fly;  as.  to  launch  a  spear.  (Sometimes  written  lunch.) 
—  To  send  forth  or  dispatch;  to  rove  at  large. 

He  launched  rut  into  a  long  oration.”  —  Broome. 

— To  plunge  into:  to  move  or  cause  to  slide  from  the  land 
into  the  water;  as,  to  launch  a  ship. 

— v.  n.  To  go  forth,  as  a  ship  into  the  water ;  to  rove  at 
large;  as,  to  launch  into  the  world.  —  To  expatiate;  ns, 
to  launch  into  a  course  of  argument. 

— n.  Act  of  launching;  the  sliding  movement  of  a  ship 
into  the  water  along  the  ways.  See  Ship-building. 

(Naut.)  The  largest  boat  belonging  to  a  ship,  having 
double  banks  of  oars. 

La  miller,  (Idn'der,)  n.  [From  Fr.  tavandier. J  A 
washerwoman. —  See  Laundress. 

(Mining.)  A  tube,  gutter,  or  trough  used  by  miners 
for  receiving  the  ore  Irom  the  box  where  it  is  tritu¬ 
rated. 

Laun'derer,  n.  A  man  who  follows  the  occupation 
of  washing  linen,  &c. 

Laundress.  (tdn'dris,)  n.  [Fr.  lavandtire.)  A  female 
who  washes  clothes;  a  washerwoman:  a  launder. 

Laundry,  (IXn'dry,)  n.  [8p.  lavade.ro.)  A  washing- 
place;  the  place  or  room  where  clothes  are  washed, 
and  linens  dried  and  ironed.  —  Act  or  operation  of  wash¬ 
ing. 

Lau  ra,  n.  [Or.]  A  name  applied  to  the  enclosure  of 
a  monastery  in  the  Greek  Church.  The  well-known 
lauras  in  Palestine,  Ac.,  were  collections  of  cells  in  whic  h 
hermits  lived,  in  strict  seclusion,  but  without  a  common 
monastic  rule. 

Lau'ra.  the  name  of  a  most  perfect  and  beautiful  wo¬ 
man,  who  was  b.  at  Avignon  in  Provence,  and  lived  in 
a  castle  not  far  from  the  Fountaiu  of  Vaucluse  (Fig- 
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1528).  She  has  been  Immortalized  in  the  verses  of  Pe*| 
traroh,  who  having  accidentally  seen  her  at  church,  be¬ 
came  so  violently  attached  to  her,  that  she  ever  after 
remained  the  inspiration  of  his  muse,  the  idol  and  sole, 
excellence  of  his  existence  —  that  no  indifference  on  h<*r  j 
part,  no  time,  not  the  searing  effects  of  worldly  trials,  | 
and  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  a  large  family,  or  the 


Fig.  1528.  —  the  fountain  of  vaicluse,  (France.) 


decadence  of  her  beauty,  could  ever  cool  or  diminish, 
but  endured  with  the  same  truth  and  fervor  for  the  '21 
years  of  his  faithful  adoration.  L.  was  already  a  wife 
when  Petrarch  tirst  saw  her,  in  her  19th  year;  and 
though  she  could  not  but  be  proud  to  know  that  the 
first  poetic  genius  of  Europe  was  rendering  her  name 
immortal  by  the  devotion  of  his  poetry,  her  conduct  as 
a  wife  and  mother  was  ever  irreproachable.  L.  was 
suddenly  seized  with  the  plague,  and  died  after  three 
days’  illness,  on  her  birthday,  the  6th  of  April,  1348, 
when  the  light  of  Petrarch’s  existence  may  be  said  to 
have  expired  with  the  idol  he  had  woi  shipped  so  long 
and  faithfully, 

Laii race«T,  (law-rdFse-a,)  n.  [Lat.  laurus,  a  laurel.] 
(Hot.)  The  Laurel  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance 
Dap  finals.  Diag.  Anthers  bursting  by  recurved  valves, 
perfect  leaves,  and  naked  fruit.  —  They  are  trees  or 
shrubs  with  exstipulate  leaves,  usually  alternate  and 
dotted.  Flowers  generally  perfect,  sometimes  imper¬ 
fectly  unisexual ;  calyx  inferior,  deeply  4-6-clefr,  colored 
in  two  whorls;  stamens  perlgynous,  definite;  vome 
always  sterile;  ovary  superior,  with  1  or  2  pendulous 
ovules.  Fruit  a  berry  or  a  drupe  Seeds  exalhuminons ; 
embryo  with  large  cotyledons  and  a  superior  radicle. 
They  are  chiefly  native  of  tropical  regions ;  hut  a  few 


(Imutus  Carulinensis  ) 

occur  in  N.  America,  and  one  (Laurus  nnbilis)  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  possession  of  aromatic  properties,  which  are 
due  to  the  presence  of  volatile  oils,  characterizes  nearly 
all  the  plants  of  this  order.  Several  have  edible  fruits, 
ami  many  yield  valuable  timber.  Among  the  useful 
products  of  this  order  are  cinnamon,  cassia,  camphor, 
sassafras,  and  bihiru  hark.  The  order  Includes  40  genera 
and  450  species.  See  Laurus. 

Ijiiii rain ie,  (Imo'rn-me,)  in  Indiana ,  a  township  of 
Tippecanoe  co. ;  pop.  about  3,000. 
liiiil'raviHc,  in  Maryland,  a  I*.  0  of  Baltimore  co. 
Laureate,  (law’ re -at,)  a.  [Fr.  laurdat ;  Lat.  laurealns , 
from  laurus ,  laurel.  See  Laurel.J  Crowned,  decked, 
or  invested  with  laurel. 

“  Soft  on  her  lap  her  laureate  son  reclines." — Pope. 

— r.  a.  To  honor  with  a  wreath  of  laurel  on  taking  a  de¬ 
gree  at  college  ;  —  formerly  customary  at  the  great 
English  universities. 

Lau'reate,or  Poet-Laureate, n.  In  England, an  officer 
of  the  court  wdiose  duty  is  to  compose  odes  for  royal 


birthdays  and  state  occasions.  The  present  poet-laureate 
is  Alfred  Tennyson. 

Ltiu'reutesliip,  n.  Office  or  dignity  of  a  laureate. 

Jjniirefl'tioii,  n.  Act  of  crowning  with  a  wreath  of 
laurel,  as,  formerly,  when  conferring  degrees  at  the 
English  universities. 

Luu'rel,  n.  [Sp.  laurel;  Fr.  laurier ;  Lat.  laurus ,  a 
bay-tree;  Oer.  I  or  beer ;  perhaps  connected  with  Lat. 
laus,  laudis,  praise  —  t lie  laurel  being  the  emblem  of 
triumph.]  ( But .)  The  common  name  for  Laurus.  The 
Cherry-laurel  is  the  Cerasus  Laurocersusa ;  the  Ameri¬ 
can  or  Moutitain-laurel  is  Kalnua  lati/olia.  See  Cera- 
sus,  Kalmia,  Laurus. 

fjRu'rel,  in  Delaware ,  a  post-village  of  Sussex  co.,  abt. 
52  in.  S.  of  Dover;  pop.  about  1.500. 

Lsill'rel,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Franklin  co.,  abt.  15  m.  VV.N  W.  of  Brookville;  pop.  of 
township,  about  2,600. 

Lmi'rel,  in  Kentucky ,  a  S.S.E.  co. ;  area ,  abt.  430  sq.  m. 
Fivers.  Rockcastle  River,  and  several  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  hilly  or  mountainous;  soil ,  generally  fertile. 
Cap.  London.  Pop.  6,016. 

Lau'rel,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clermont  co.,  about 
25  in.  K.S.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

— A  township  of  Hocking  co. ;  pop.  about  2,000. 

Lau'rel  Factory,  in  Maryland ,  a  post-village  of 
Prince  George’s  co  ,  about  18  m  S.W.  of  Baltimore. 

Laurel  Hill,  in  Georgia,  a  post- village  of  Carroll  co., 
about  15  in.  S.W.  of  Carrollton. 

La  urc  1  Hill.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Springfield 
Co.,  about  70  m.  N.W.  of  Springfield.  The  post-office  is 
called  Table  Grove. 

Laurel  13 ill,  in  Louisiana ,  a  post-office  of  W.  Feliciana 
parish. 

Laurel  Hill,  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  post-village  of  Rich¬ 
mond  co.,  about  95  m.  W.N.W.  of  Wilmington. 

Laurel  Hill, in  Pennsylvania.  See  Philadelphia. 

Laurel  Hill,  in  Tennessee,  a  P.  0.  of  De  Kalb  co. 

Laurel  Hill,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Lunenburg  co. 

Laurel  Hill  I’reelc,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  Cat¬ 
tleman's  River  from  Somerset  co. 

Laurel le<l,  (- rild ,)  a.  Crowned  with  laurel ;  wreathed 
with  bays;  laureate;  as,  “  laurell'd  bards.”  —  Pope. 

Laurel  Mountain,  or  Laurel  Kidoe,  (sometimes 
Laur.  l  Hill,)  in  Pennsylvania,  an  elevated  ridge  begin¬ 
ning  iu  Cambria  co.,  ami  running  S.W.  into  W.  Virginia, 
where  it  receives  the  name  of  Chestnut  Ridge.  —  An¬ 
other  ridge,  called  Chestnut  Ridge  in  Pennsylvania, 
runs  parallel  to  the  other,  at  an  average  distance  of  10 
n».,  and  after  entering  W.  Virginia  receives  there  the 
name  of  Laurel  Ridge. 

Lau'reltoii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Union 
co.,  about  24  m.  W.  of  Sunhury. 

Lau'relvi lie,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of  Blair  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Westmoreland  co. 

Lauren*,  Henry,  an  American  statesman,  born  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  1724.  Descended  from  a  French 
Huguenot  family,  the  early  life  of  L.  was  passed  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  from  which  he  ultimately  realized 
an  ample  fortune.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
Revolution,  L  ,  ill  1776,  was  elected  a  delegate  from  his 
native  State  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  became 
its  president,  which  office  he  held  till  the  close  of  1778. 
Next  year,  being  appointed  minister-plenipotentiary  to 
Holland,  he  was  captured  on  his  way  thither  by  a  Brit¬ 
ish  frigate,  and  taken  to  London,  where  he  was  confined 
as  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower;  and  his  papers  having 
proved  the  complicity  of  Holland  in  the  colonial  revolt, 
a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland  followed. 
Upon  his  release,  after  an  imprisonment  of  15  months, 
L.  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  negoti¬ 
ating  peace,  iu  pursuance  of  which  he  proceeded  to 
Paris,  where,  Nov.  30,  1782,  he,  conjointly  with  Franklin 
and  Jay,  signed  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty.  After 
his  return  to  the  U.  States,  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  privacy,  and  died  at  Charleston,  1792. 

Lau'rens,  John,  an  American  military  officer,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  b.  in  S.  Carolina,  in  1756,  and  after  re¬ 
ceiving  his  education  in  England,  joined  the  American 
Continental  Army,  in  1777,  becoming  aid-de-camp  and 
secretary  to  General  Washington.  L.  so  highly  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of  Germantown  ami 
Monmouth,  and  in  other  operations  of  the  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  as  to  earn  for  himself  the  title  of  the  “  Bayard 
of  the  Revolution.”  In  1780,  he  was  sent  to  France  to 
negotiate  a  loan,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  grant 
both  of  money  and  supplies.  Lieut.-Col.  L.  was  killed 
in  action  at  the  Combahee  River,  S.  C.,  in  17*2. 

Lau  reiis,  in  Georgia ,  a  S.E.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
700  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Oconee  and  Ohopee  rivers,  and  Pal¬ 
metto  and  Okewalkee  creeks.  Surface,  undulating ; 
soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Dublin.  Pop.  abt.  7,500. 

laiu'reia*,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Otsego  co. ; 
pop.  (1870),  1,919. 

Lau'rens,  in  &  Carolina,  a  N.W.  central  district;  area, 
about  812  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ennoree,  Saluda,  Reedy,  and 
Little  rivers,  besides  several  large  creeks.  Surface,  di¬ 
versified  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Laurens  vi  lie.  Pop.  In 
1870,  22.536. 

Lau'rens  BBill.  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Laurens 
co.,  about  132  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Savannah. 

Bjuu'reusville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Otsego  co., 
about  75  m  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

Ijnu'rensville.  sometimes  Laurens  Court  House,  in 
S.  Carolina ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Laurens  dist.,  about 
75  m.  N.W.  of  Columbia. 

liiiu  rent  ia,  ( lo-ren's/n-a ,)  n.  [From  M  de  la  Laurencie, 
a  French  naturalist.]  ( Hot .)  A  genus  of  rose-spored 
sea-weeds,  order  Ceramiacese.  L.  pinnatifera  is  some¬ 
times  eaten  under  the  name  of  Pepper  Dulce. 

l.aurent  inn  Rocks,  n.  pi.  [From  the  River  St. 
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Lawrence,  near  which  they  are  developed.]  (Geol.)  Ac 
important  group  of  rocks,  anterior  to  those  generally 
recognized  as  the  oldest  Silurian  and  Cambrian  strata. 
Among  the  L.  R,  of  Canada,  very  singular  indications 
of  the  existence  of  organic  bodies  have  been  detected 
in  Serpentine,  Epidote,  and  other  magnesian  portions 
of  the  metamorphosed  rock.  Of  the  organic  origin  of 
these  indications  there  can  be  little  doubt;  hut  it  is 
not  so  clear  to  what  group  of  organisms  they  may  he 
referred.  In  appearance,  they  remind  the  naturalist  of 
the  Rutlista ,  a  group  of  which,  however,  very  little  is 
really  known.  They  resemble  Foraminifera  in  struc¬ 
ture;  but  their  size  is  gigantic.  Some  naturalists  have 
referred  them  to  the  Spongiadce.  They  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dr  Carpenter  and  others  under  the  name 
Fazftbn  Canadense. 

I,au' res  tine*  n.  (Dot.)  See  Vibernum. 

1. an  retie',  or  Lawret,  in  (blorado  Territory ,  a  post¬ 
village,  cap.  of  Park  co ,  abt.  100  m.  W  S.W.  of  Denver. 

Lau'rey’s  Station,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Lehigh  co.,  about  9  m.  N.N.W.  of  Allentown. 

Ijuurieoelia.  (law-re-ku’cha,)  a  lake  ol  Peru,  on  the 
E.  slope  of  the  Andes,  in  Lat.  10°  15'  S.,  Lon.  70°  10'  W. 
It  covers  an  area  of  abt.  35  sq  in  ,  and  forms  the  source 
of  the  Tunguragua  or  Marafion  River. 

Laitri Termis,  a.  [From  Lat.  laurus,  and  ferre,  to 
bear.J  Bearing  or  bringing  laurel. 

Laii'rine,  n.  [Fr.]  ( Chem .)  A  fatty  matter  of  an  acrid 
taste,  contained  in  the  berries  of  the  common  laurel. 

Lnu  rinlMirg,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Rich¬ 
mond  co.,  about  38  m.  W.S  W.  of  Fayetteville. 

LmirilS,  (law'rus,)  n.  (Dot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the 
order  Lauracese.  L.  nobilis ,  the  Sweet  Bay  or  Laurel, 
is  probably  the  Eyrach,  or  green  Bay-tree  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  a  classic  shrub,  that  furnished  the  heroes  of  anti¬ 
quity  with  their  laurel  crowns.  The  fruit  is  officinal 
under  the  name  of  bay  or  laurel  berries,  and  reputed  to 
be  aromatic,  stimulant,  and  narcotic.  By  distillation 
with  water,  these  berries  yield  the  volatile,  oil  of  sweet 
bay.  A  substance  called  expressed  oil  of  bays ,  or  laurel 
fat.  is  also  obtained  from  the  fruits,  both  fresh  and  dry, 
by  pressing  them  after  they  have  been  boiled  in  water. 
Laurel-leaves  have  somew  hat  similar  properties  to  th« 
fruit.  They  are  used  in 
cookery  for  flavoring. 

They  must  not  he  con¬ 
founded  with  the  poison¬ 
ous  Cherry- laurel,  (see 
Cerasus.)  L.  Carotinen- 
sis ,  the  Carolina  laurel 
or  Red  Bay,  (Fig.  1529.) 
found  from  Virginia  to 
Louisiana,  is  an  ever¬ 
green  tree,  60  to  70  feet 
high  ;  loaves  oval,  lance¬ 
olate,  slightly  glaucous 
beneath ;  and  whitish 
flowers  in  peduncled  ax¬ 
illary  groups.  L.diospy- 
rus ,  the  Diospyrus-like 
laurel,  or  Bay,  found 
from  Virginia  to  Caro¬ 
lina,  in  swamps,  (Fig. 

1530),  is  an  evergreen 
shrub,  2  to  3  feet  high  ;  Fig.  1530. — laurus  DIospyrus. 
leaves  oblong-oval,  and 

entire,  the  under  side  veiny  and  pubescent,  deciduous; 
flower-buds  and  pedicels  vilious;  flower  greenish-yellow. 

I.;! ti sail  no,  (Iffzann,)  a  city  of  Switzerland,  cap.  of  the 
canton  of  Valid,  480  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  from  the  N.  shore  of  which  Jt  is  about  1  in. 
distant,  and  30  m.  N  E.  of  Geneva  The  city  is  finely 
situated  on  three  eminences,  and  their  intervening  val¬ 
leys ;  but,  from  being  an  uneven  ground,  its  streets  are 


steep  and  irregular.  The  church,  formerly  cathedral,  a 
vast  Gothic  building,  founded  about  A.D.  1000,  is  the  finest 
religions  building  in  Switzerland.  L.  is  famous  in  liter¬ 
ary  history,  from  having  been  the  residence  of  Haller, 
Pissot,  Voltaire,  and  Gibbon.  Byron  wrote  his  Prisoner 
of  Chilian  at  Ouchy,  the  port  of  L.,  on  the  lake.  Pop. 
25,320. 

Lau  sanne.  in  Pennsylvania .  a  village  and  township 
of  Carbon  co..  on  the  Lehigh  River,  about  2^  m.  above 
Mauch  Chunk  ;  pop.  of  township  about  300.  ” 

Bat  US  k  rout,  ( lous'krout ,)  n.  [Ger.  Uiusekraut ,  louse- 
wort.]  (Dot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Delphinium  7.  r. 

B<a  liter.  a  river  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  rising  iu  the  Vosges 
Mountains,  and  after  a  course  of  45  m  ,  joining  t lie 
Rhine  at  the  small  French  town  of  Lauterburg. 
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ILaiitrec',  Odbt  *>e  Foix,  Seigneur  de,  one  of  the  bravest 
captains  of  France  in  the  16th  century,  n.  at  the  siege 
of  Naples,  1528. 

I. an  In.  n.  [Peruv.]  A  kind  of  cotton  turban,  worn  by 
the  ancient  incas  of  Peru,  as  a  regal  badge  or  emblem. 

Laiizun.  Antoine,  Duke  de,  (lo'zu(r)n,)  formerly  Count 
Antoine  Nompar  de  Caumont.  a  celebrated  courtier  of 
Louis  XHV.,  d.  1632.  He  is  the  hero  of  an  intrigue  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  (“  LaGrande  Demoiselle,”) 
the  grand-daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  to  whom,  it  was  al¬ 
leged,  he  was  secretly  married  ;  D  after  a  long  imprison¬ 
ment  and  exile,  1723  (See  Mi  moires  de  Saint-Simon.) 

l^a  va,  n.  [Fr.  lave,  from  Lat.  taco,  to  wash.  See  Lave.] 
(Geol.)  A  term  of  a  somewhat  vague  signification,  hav¬ 
ing  been  applied  to  all  melted  matter  observed  to  flow 
in  streams  from  volcanic  vents.  When  this  matter  con¬ 
solidates  in  the  open  air,  the  upper  part  is  usually  sco- 
riaceous,  and  the  mass  becomes  more  and  more  stony  as 
we  descend,  or  in  proportion  as  it  has  consolidated  more 
slowly  and  under  greater  pressure.  At  the  bottom 
however,  of  a  stream  of  lava,  a  small  portion  of  scoria- 
ceous  rock  very  frequently  occurs,  formed  by  the  first 
thin  sheet  of  liquid  matter,  which  often  precedes  the 
main  current,  or  by  contact  with  water  in  or  upon  the 
damp  soil.  The  more  compact  lavas  are  often  porphyr- 
itic,  but  even  the  scoriaceous  parts  (Fig.  1532)  some¬ 
times  contain  imperfect  crystals,  which  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  some  older  rocks,  in  which  the  crystals  pre¬ 
existed,  but  were  not  melted,  as  being  more  iulusible  in 


Fig.  1532.  —  8C0RIACE°US  LAVA  IN  PART  CONVERTED  INTO 
AN  AMYGDALOID. 

(Puy  de  Dome,  France.) 

their  nature.  Although  melted  matter  rising  in  a  crater, 
and  even  that  which  enters  rents  on  the  side  of  a  crater, 
is  called  lava,  yet  this  term  belongs  more  properly  to 
that  which  has  flowed  either  in  the  open  air  or  on  the 
bed  of  a  lake  or  sea.  If  the  same  fluid  has  not  reached 
the  surface,  but  has  been  merely  injected  into  fissures 
below  ground,  it  is  called  trap .  There  is  every  variety 
of  composition  of  lavas;  some  are  trachytic,  as  in  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe;  a  great  number  are  basaltic,  as  in 
Vesuvius  and  Auvergne;  others  are  plutonic,  as  those 
of  Chili ;  some  of  the  most  modern  in  Vesuvius  consist 
of  green  augitc,  and  many  of  those  of  .Etna  ol  augite 
and  Labrador-spar.  —  See  Basalt;  Volcano. 

Lava'ca,  or  Lavacca,  formerly  La  B\ca,  in  Texas ,  a 
river  rising  near  the  N.W  border  ot  Lavaca  co.,  ana 
flowing  S.E.  between  Jackson  and  Victoria  cos.  into 
Lavaca  Bay;  length ,  about  70  m. 

—A  3.S.E.  co. ;  area ,  about  900  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Lavaca  and 
Navidad  rivers,  besides  numerous  smaller  streams.  Sur¬ 
face,  undulating ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  liallettsville.  Pop. 
about  7,000. 

Lavaca  Bay,  in  Texas ,  an  arm  of  Matagorda  Bay,  ex¬ 
tending  into  Calhoun  co. 

Laval.  a  town  of  France,  cap  of  dep.  Mayenne,  on  the 
river  Mayenne,  42  m.  E  of  Rennes.  Its  linen  manufac¬ 
tures  are  extensively  exported.  In  the  vicinity  of  L. 
the  Vendeans,  under  La Rochejaquelein, gained  a  brilliant 
victory  over  the  Republicans,  who  lost  12,0)0  men  and 
19  cannon  in  the  engagement.  Pop.  22,478. 

Laval  I  e',  in  Wisconsin ,  a  post-village  and  township  ot 
Sauk  co.,  about  20  m.  W.N.W.  of  Baraboo ;  pop.  of  town- 
ship  about  650. 

ta  Valli&re,  Louise  Franqoise  de,  Labaume  Leblanc 
de  Duchess  de,  { va!’ U~o.it,)  a  mistress  of  Louis  XIV.  ot 
France,  B.  at  Tours,  1644,  of  a  noble  family.  At  an 
early  age  she  lost  her  father,  ami  was  brought  to  court 
by  her  mother,  who  had  married  a  second  time.  She 
was  not  a  great  beauty,  and  had  a  slight  lameness  ;  but 
her  amiability  and  winning  manners,  and,  above  all,  the 
extraordinary  sweetness  and  tenderness  expressed  in 
bet  looks,  rendered  her  very  attractive.  This  singular 
creature  was  characterized  by  an  extreme,  we  might  al¬ 
most  suy  a  morbid,  delicacy  and  modesty.  She  really 
loved  Louis,  and  bore  him  four  children,  of  whom  two 
died  in  infancy;  but  although  she  and  they  received 
weal  til  and  titles  of  honor,  she  remained  always  ex¬ 
tremely  sensible  of  the  disgrace  of  their  birth.  «  hen 
Madame  de  Monteapan  became  the  royal  favorite,  she 
retired  into  a  Carmelite  nunnery  in  Fans,  where  she 
took  the  veil  in  1674.  D.  1710.  after  having  spent  more 
than  30  years  in  penances  and  religions  austerities.  »» 
wrote  a  work  entitled  Ktflexiom  sur  la  Mistricorde  de 
Dieu  (Paris,  1680).  ,,  , 

JLavaltric',  a  village  of  Berthier  co.,  prov.  of  Quebec, 
about  30  m.  N.  of  Montreal. 

■avail'd  ii  la,  n.  [Lat.  la  rare,  to  wash,  because  the 
distilled  water  of  this  plant  is  muoli  used  for  washing.] 


(Rot.)  The  Lavender,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Lamidcex. 
They  are  perennial 
herbs,  native  of  S. 

Europe,  but  cultivated 
more  or  less  throughout 
the  N.  temperate  re¬ 
gions.  L.  spica  or  lati* 
folia ,  the  French  laven¬ 
der.  or  Aspic,  is  a  fa- 
mi  liar  species  in  our  gar¬ 
dens,  distinguished  by 
its  linear -oblanceolate 
leaves,  tapering  to  the 
base,  sessile,  revolute  at 
the  edge,  the  upper  ones 
linear-lanceolate;  those 
crowded  at  the  base  of 
the  branches,  clothed 
with  a  whitish  down ; 
the  highest  shorter  than 
the  calyx;  calyx  villose; 
spike  interrupted; 
bracts  subulate:  corolla 

much  exserted  and  of  a  Fig.  1533. — lavandula  spica 
lilac  color.  It  is  well 
known  as  an  aromatic  of  delightful  fragrance,  and 
yields  the  volatile  oil  called  Oil  of  Spike ,  or  Oil  of  Lav¬ 
ender.  The  whole  plant  possesses  stimulant  properties, 
and  is  used  in  medicine,  but  particularly  the  spikes  of 
the  flowers,  as  a  tonic,  stomachic,  nervous  stimulant,  Ac. 
They  are  much  used  in  perfumery,  as  well  as  by  paint¬ 
ers  on  porcelain,  and  in  the  preparations  of  varnishes. 
La'vausville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Som¬ 
erset  co.,  about  144  in.  W.of  Harrisburg. 

Lav'aret,  n.  ( Zovl .)  A  species  of  salmon ;  the  Sal  mo 
lavaretus  of  Linnams. —  Crabb. 

Lav  ater,  John  Gaspard,  a  celebrated  physiognomist, 
u.  at  Zurich,  in  1741.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  theology,  and  taking  holy  orders,  became  a 
Protestant  divine  in  his  native  town.  From  his  youth 
lie  had  accustomed  himself  to  read  aud  speculate  on  the 
human  face,  and 
in  time  became  so 
expert  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  character 
of  any  person  from 
the  outward 
marks  or  features 
of  bis  counte¬ 
nance,  that,  hav¬ 
ing  condensed  his 
ideas  into  form 
and  system,  he  fi¬ 
nally  gave  to  the 
worid  his  Essays 
on  Physiognomy , 
and  the  Art  of 
Knowing  Man¬ 
kind  by  Physiog¬ 
nomy,  by  which 
ho  maintained  it 
was  possible,  and 
easy  to  read  the 
disposition  of  any 
one  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  countenance;  ad¬ 
vancing  as  a  leading  position,  that  the  powers  and  fac- 
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Pig.  1534.  —  lavater. 


Lavender  color,  a  grayish-blue  color,  resembling  that 
of  lavender,  much  atfected  by  the  members  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends. 

Lav  emler-walor,  n.  ( Phnrm .)  A  perfume  com¬ 
posed  of  the  essential  oil  of  lavender  (see  Lavandula), 
alcohol,  and  ambergris. 

To  lay  in  lavender ,  to  pawn  ;  hence,  to  carefully  stow 
away  anything,  (o.) 

Lft'ver,  n.  [Fr.  lavmr ,  from  Lat.  lavo,  to  wash.]  A 
large  basin  or  other  vessel  used  for  washing.  —  **  In 
nectar’d  lavers  strew’d  with  asphodel.”  (Milton.)  — '\\\q 
edible  fronds  of  certain  marine  plains. 

(Script.)  A  basin  to  contain  the  water  used  by  the 
priests  in  their  ablutions  during  their  sacred  ministra¬ 
tions.  There  was  one  of  brass  (fabricated  out  of  the 
metal  mirrors  which  the  women  brought  from  Egypt, 
ExxhI.  xxxviii.  8).  It  had  a  “  foot” or  base,  which,  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  Inver  and  its  foot”  are  men¬ 
tioned,  must  have  been  a  conspicuous  feature,  and  was, 
perhaps,  separable  from  the  basin  itself  for  the  purpose 
of  removal.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  size  or  shape 
of  this  laver;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  large.  It 
stood  between  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  and  the  doof 
of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxx.  18-21;  xl.  30-32).  The 
water  of  this  laver  seems  to  have  served  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  washing  the  parts  of  the  sacrifices,  and  the 
hands  and  feet  of  the  pi  iests.  But  in  the  temple  of  Sol¬ 
omon,  when  the  number  of  both  priestsatid  victims  bad 
greatly  increased,  ten  lavers  were  used  for  the  sacrifices, 
and  the  molten  sea  for  the  personal  ablutions  of  the 
priests  (2  Chron.  iv.  6).  These  lavers  are  inure  minutely 
described  than  that  of  the  tabernacle.  So  far  as  can  be 
made  out  from  the  description,  they  consisted  of  a  square 
base  or  stand  mounted  upon  rollers  or  wheels,  and 
adorned  with  figures  of  palm-trees,  cherubim,  lions, 
and  oxen  (Fig.  1446).  The  stand  doubtless  formed  a 
hollow  basin  for  receiving  the  water  which  fell  from  the 
laver  itself,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  drawn  from 
it  by  means  of  cocks  (1  Kings  vii.  27-39).  Each  of  the 
lavers  contained  forty  baths,  or,  according  to  the  usual 
computation,  about  300  English  galls,  in  the  second 
temple  there  appears  to  have  been  only  one  laver. 

Vergil  <%  (la-vcrn',)  in  Tennessee,  a  post -village  of 
Rutherford  co.,  abt.  16  m.  S.E.  of  Nashville. 
Laver'na.  (Myth.)  Among  the. Romans  and  Latins, 
L.  was  the  patron  goddess  of  thieves.  A  grove  on  tho 
Via  Saluria  at  Rome  was  sacred  to  her.  The  origin  of 
the  name  is  doubtful. 

Lav'erocU,  n.  See  Lavrock. 

La'vic,  n.  Same  as  Lavatic. 

Lavish,  a.  [Formed  from  lave,  to  empty,  to  exhaust; 
from  Fr.  lever,  Lat .livo,  to  raise,  to  lift  up.]  Exhaust¬ 
ing;  expending  or  bestowing  with  profusion;  profuse; 
as,  lavish  of  flattery. 

“  The  dame  has  been  too  lavish  of  her  feast."  —  Rowe. 
—Prodigal ;  expending  foolishly  or  without  need  or  neces¬ 
sity;  liberal  to  a  fault;  wasteful;  extravagant. 

•  His  jolly  brother,  .  .  .  lavish  of  expense."  —  Dryden. 
—Exuberant;  wild;  unrestrained;  as,  “  his  lavish  spirit.” 

Shales. 

_ am  To  expend  or  bestow  with  profusion ;  as.  to  lavish 

compliments— To  squander;  to  expend  without  need  or 
necessity;  as,  to  lavish  money  on  dress. 

Lav'isher,  n.  A  prodigal :  one  who  lavishes. 

Lav  ishly,  adv.  Wastefully;  prodigally;  with  needless 
,  he  scatters  his  nn>ney  lavishly. 


. — o . or  •  .  expense,  .. . . -  *  - 

ulties  of  the  mind  have  representative,  signs  m  the  i  Lav'islinieilt,  n.  Prodigality;  proluse  and  needless 

marks  of  the  face.  His  theory  was  once  very  popular,  hut  expenditure. 

the  modern  science  of  Phrenology  has  in  a  great  measure  isltness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  lavish; 

superseded  the  doctrine  once  so  generally  appreciated  j  prodigality ;  lavishment. 


L.  was  likewise  the  author  of  some  other  works; 


_  w  . . .  he  j 

was  a  pious  man,  of  brilliant  talents,  with  a  consider¬ 
able  share  of  mysticism.  He  received  a  serious  wound 
when  the  French  took  Zurich  by  storin,  in  1799,  from 
the  effects  of  which  ho  died  about  two  years  after, 
in  1801. 

Lava'tera.  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Mal- 
vace.se,  chiefly  characterized  by  its  calyx  being  sur¬ 
rounded  at  base  with  a  3-cleft  involucel.  L.arborea, 
the  Tree-Mallow,  from  Europe,  6  ft.  high,  leaves  7-angled, 
flowers  purple,  is  a  splendid  plant  for  borders  or  shrub¬ 
beries.  . 

Lavatic,  La'vic,  a.  Resembling  lava;  consisting 
of  lava.  ,  r 

Lav'atory,  n.  [L.  Lat.  lavatorium .]  A  place  tor 
washing.  , 

(Med.)  A  wash  or  lotion  for  an  inflamed  or  diseased 
part. 

“  Lavatories  to  wash  the  temples  .  .  .  and  keep  off  the  venom. 

Harvey. 

— A  place  where  gold  is  washed. 

—a.  Washing;  cleansing  1>V  ablutionary  process 
I.  a  vans'.  Oa-ror’,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Tara  on 
the  A  gout,  20  Ill.  N.E.  of  Toulouse.  Mitnuf.  Silks, 
chiefly  for  furniture.  In  the  13th  century  L.  was  the 
stronghold  of  the  Alhigenses.  Pop.  8,000. 

Lave.  v.  a.  [Fr.  laver :  Lat.  lavo,  t<>  wash,  to  bath  . 
akin  to  Or.  loud.  to  wash.]  To  wash  ;  to  batho.  (Used 
principally  ill  composition.) 

..  Her  roomy  decks  .  .  .  each  mounting  billow  laves."  —  Dryden. 

_ v.n.  To  bathe;  to  wash  one’s  self 

"  In  her  chaste  current  oft  the  goddess  law."—  Pape. 

_ [A.  S.  Of,  tlie  remainder.)  The  rest;  the  residue; 

the  remainder;  the  others.  (Scottish.) 

Lltvecr'.  v.  <i.  [Oer.  larirm.)  (Bout.)  To  tack  ,  to  sail 
backward  and  forward.  (R.)  | 

Lave'mrnt,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  latter,  to  wash  ]  Ablu¬ 
tion  ;  a  washing  or  bathing. 

(Med.)  A  clyster. 

I,a  VonilfQ'.  See  Vendee. 

Lav'ender,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Lavandula. 


Got  with  guile,  and  spent  with  lavi.’hnee —  Spenser. 

I.nvolsier,(I<i't'K’U  r/'cr.)  Antoine  Laurent,  acelehrated 
French  chemist,  b.  at  Paris,  in  1743,  was  educated  at 
the  Mnzarin  College.and,  on  quitting  it,  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  the  sciences,  lint  more  particularly  to  chem¬ 
istry  To  obtain  the  means  of  more  fully  prosecuting 
which,  lie  accepted,  in  17 til),  the  office  of  farmer-general. 
In  1768  lie  was  made  an  academician ;  in  1776.  discovered 
a  way  of  greatly  improving  the  quality  of  gunpowder  ; 
and  made  other  beneficial  discoveries  ill  economics,  and 


A  vail- 
and 


in  the  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture.  A 
ing  himself  ol  the  discoveries  of  Black,  1  nestlry, 
Cavendish,  and  making  many  experiments  and  discover¬ 
ies  himself.  In-  was  led  to  connect  the  recently  discovered 
gas  oxygen,  with  the  phenomena  oi  combustion  and  of 
acidity;  and  in  1783,1m  proved  that  water  can  belormed 
l v  burning  oxygen  and  hydrogen  together,  and  that  it 
can  be  decomposed  into  the  same  elements.  Another 
great  contribution  to  science  by  i-  was  tlie  chemical 
nomenclature  which  lie  is  understood  to  have  invented, 
and  which  is  still  retained,  having  served  as  tlie  basis 
of  all  subsequent  improvements  in  this  important  branch 
nf  the  literature  of  the  science  in  general ;  hut  nutwith- 


. - ...  ,„,nlt'a  n  fit.  lamilta]  ( Davcivg .)  A 

^"fonnerriu  vog-h  -d  «■«»*“»«  l“e  "‘"dern 

Wa"Z'  ••  I  cannot  .ing,  nor  heel  the  high  lavolt.*  -  Shake. 

I  nt  ras-de-Fnnil,  (let -vras-da-foo-ntd ,)  a  town  o 
B, ',7m  abt  inn,,..  W S.W.  of  Ouro-Preto. 

Lav  rock,  Lav  erock, ».  A  Scotticism  for  the  Isrk. 

“  Nae  lavrock  sang  on  hillock  green.”  —  Burns. 

I.nw.  John,  a  celebrated  financial  projector  was  B  at 
Edinburgh,  son  of  a  hanking  goldsmith  there,  about 
1670  ;  aud  being  a  clever  mathematician  and  accountant, 
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was  employed  by  his  government  to  bring  the  accounts 
of  the  revenue  into  order.  Thus  initiated  into  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  finances  and  of  public  business,  and  possessing 
a  reckless,  scheming  disposition,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
tlie  industry  of  the  country  was  languishing  for  want 
of  money  to  employ  it.  This  led  to  his  famous  project 
fur  a  Land  Bank .  A  vicious  commercial  theory  prevailed 
at  that  time,  which  took  its  rise  Irom  the  recent  intro¬ 
duction  of  bank-notes,  and  the  supposition  that  a  large 
currency  constitutes  the  Wealth  of  a  country  without 
regard  to  its  commercial  wants.  The  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  British  banks  generally,  had  acted  upon 
this  mistaken  notion,  and  created  great  disappointments 
and  irritation,  by  suddenly  limiting  their  loans  when 
they  discovered  the  drain  of  gold  that  it  created.  It 
was  at  this  juncture  that  L.  came  forward  with  his 
scheme  for  issuing  paper  money  equal  to  the  value  of 
all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom;  and  on  his  proposal  being 
rejected  by  the  parliameut  of  Scotland,  carried  it  to  tin; 
Continent,  and  finally  procured  its  adoption  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  regent  for  Louis  XV.,  then  in  his  minority. 
Hitherto  bank-notes  had  not  been  seen  in  France.  L. 
commenced  his  operations  in  1717,  and  between  that 
period  and  1720,  when  the  bubble  burst,  France  was 
converted  into  one  vast  Stock  Exchange,  and  at  last 
covered  with  ruin.  Our  limits  do  not  admit  of  particulars 
in  matters  so  difficult  of  explanation  as  financial  opera¬ 
tions,  hut  the  basis  of  L.' s  project  was  the  idea  tiiat 
paper  money  may  be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  provided 
there  he  security  in  fixed  stock;  while  the  truth  is,  if 
the  bulk  of  a  currency  is  increased  beyond  the  actual 
wants  of  commerce,  nil  its  parts  or  separate  coins  and 
notes,  must  depreciate  in  proportion.  In  the  working 
out  of  L.’b  scheme,  a  trading  company  was  created  which 
had  conveyed  to  it  the  whole  province  of  Louisiana,  and 
the  possessions  of  France  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
which,  besides,  obtained  by  purchase  the  charters  and 
property  of  the  Senegal  Company,  the  India  Company, 
and  the  China  Company,  and  became  the  sole  public 
creditor  by  fanning  the  whole  of  the  taxes  and  revenues 
of  the  kingdom.  The  ruin  of  this  vast  machinery  at 
that  particular  moment,  and  with  the  suddenness  that  it 
occurred,  was  produced  by  an  edict  of  the  regent.  May 
21,  1720,  reducing  the  value  of  the  notes,  in  defiance  of 
L.'s  protestations,  to  an  equality  with  that  of  the  French 
coinage,  which,  in  former  times,  had  frequently  been 
altered  by  the  government  to  suit  its  convenience.  This 
edict  instantly  stopped  the  circulation  of  the  billets,  the 
deplorable  result  of  which  went  nigh  to  produce  an  in¬ 
surrection  of  the  people.  L.  became  an  exile,  and  after 
wandering  in  England.  Holland,  and  Germany,  at  last  d. 
at  Venice,  fully  convinced  of  the  validity  of  his  system, 
1729. 

Law,  William, an  influential  English  divine,  R.  at  King's 
Cliffe,  Northamptonshire,  in  1686;  was  educated  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge;  and  lived  for  the  most 
part  a  retired  life  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Hester  Gibbon, 
aunt  of  the  celebrated  historian  to  whom  he  had  been 
tutor.  He  wrote  against  Bishop  lloadley,  and  was  also 
the  author  of  some  valuable  practical  books,  as,  A 
Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life ;  A  Treatise  on 
Christian  Perfection,  Ac.  In  bis  latter  days  be  fell  into 
the  mystic  reveries  of  Jacob  Behmen,  whose  works  he 
intended  to  publish.  D.  1761. 

Law,  n.  [A  S.  lagu,  lah;  Swed.  lag;  Icel.  log;  Bdg. 
lauwe.  Akin  to  Gael,  lagh,  a  law,  leag,  to  place,  to  lay; 
and  to  Lat,  lex ,  a  law,  from  lego  =Gr.  lego ,  to  lay.]  In 
its  most  general  and  comprehensive  signification,  the 
word  law  denotes  a  rule  of  action,  and  is  applied  indis¬ 
criminately  to  all  kinds  of  action,  whether  animate  or 
inanimate,  rational  or  irrational.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
laws  of  motion  or  of  gravitation,  as  well  as  that  of  na¬ 
ture  and  of  nations.  —  It  is,  further,  a  rule  of  action, 
prescribed  by  some  superior,  and  which  some  inferior  is 
bound  to  obey.  —  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  it  is  ap¬ 
plied,  not  to  rules  of  action  in  general,  but  of  human 
action  or  conduct.  Laws  of  human  action  are  divided 
into  divine  and  human  — the  laws  of  God ,  and  the  laws 
of  man.  The  laws  of  God  are  either  natural  or  revealed. 
The  natural  laws  are  such  as  God  has  implanted  in  the 
nature  of  man;  the  revealed  laws,  such  as  He  has 
revealed  to  us  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  In  the  Bible, 
it  often  includes  the  whole  of  revelation,  doctrinal  as 
well  as  perceptive;  hut  it  is  often  also  used,  in  a  more 
restricted  and  somewhat  conventional  sense,  to  signify 
the  books  of  Moses,  —  the  whole  Jewish  Scriptures  being 
comprehended  under  the  twofold  designation  of  “the 
law  and  the  prophets.”  A  very  natural  and  common 
use  of  the  term  law  is  to  denote  the  perceptive  part  of 
revelation,  in  contradistinction  to  the  doctrinal,  the  one 
being  designated  as  the  law ,  and  the  other  as  the  gospel.  — 
If  man  were  to  live  in  astateof  nature,  unconnect-d  with 
other  individuals,  there  would  he  no  occasion  for  any 
other  laws  than  those  of  nature  and  of  revelation.  But 
man  was  formed  for  society  :  and  hence  the  necessity 
for  having  another  class  of  laws  for  his  guidance, —  the 
human.  These  are  of  various  kinds,  which  are  treated 
in  the  articles  Civil  Law  and  Roman  Law  ;  Conn ;  Canon 
Law;  Common  Law;  Merchant  (or  commercial)  Law  ; 
Law  (Criminal);  Law  (Positive  or  Municipal);  Law  of 
Nations;  Martial  Law,  Ac. 

Itiiv,  (Criminal.)  A  crime  or  misdemeanor  Is  an  act 
committed  or  omitted,  in  violation  of  a  public  law  either 
forbidding  or  commanding  it.  Crime  and  misdemeanor 
are,  strictly  speaking,  synonymous  terms,  though  in 
common  usage  the  former  is  applied  to  greater  offences; 
the  latter  to  such  as  are  of  less  consequence.  All 
crimes  ought  to  be  estimated  merely  according  to  the 
mischief  they  produce  in  civil  society;  for  human  laws 
ought  only  to  concern  themselves  with  social  and  rela¬ 
tive  duties,  beiug  intended  only  to  regulate  the  conduct 


of  man,  considered  under  various  relations  as  a  member 
of  civil  society.  Hence,  private  vices,  or  breaches  of 
mere  absolute  duties  which  man  is  bound  to  perforin, 
considered  only  as  an  individual,  cannot  be  the  proper 
object  of  any  municipal  law,  any  further  than  their  evil 
example  or  other  pernicious  effects  may  be  prejudicial 
to  the  community.  There  are,  however,  some  misde¬ 
meanors  which  are  punished  hv  the  municipal  law,  that 
have  in  themselves  nothing  criminal,  but  are  made  un¬ 
lawful  by  the  positive  constitution  of  the  state,  for 
public  convenience.  The  offences  which  are  either 
directly,  or  by  consequence,  injurious  to  civil  society, 
and,  therefore,  punishable  at  common  law,  or  by  the 
select  laws  of  the  several  states,  are  divided  into  the 
several  edasses  :  —  1st,  such  as  violate  or  transgress  the 
law  of  nations;  2d,  such  ns  more  especially  affect  the 
sovereign  executive  power  of  the  state;  3d,  such  as 
more  directly  infringe  the  rights  of  the  public  or  com¬ 
monwealth  ;  4th.  such  as  derogate  from  those  rights  and 
duties  which  are  owing  to  particular  persons,  and  in 
the  preservation  and  vindication  of  which  the  com¬ 
munity  is  deeply  interested.  The  principal  offences 
against  the  law  of  nations  are  of  four  kinds:  —  1st, 
violation  of  safe-conducts;  2d,  infringements  of  the 
rights  of  ambassadors;  3d,  piracy;  4th,  offences  con¬ 
nected  with  the  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade.  The  crime 
more  especially  affecting  the  supreme  power  of  the  U. 
States,  or  of  the  several  states,  is  treason.  Of  crimes 
affecting  the  commonwealth  there  are:  —  1st,  offences 
against  public  justice,  as  falsifying  records,  perjury,  bri¬ 
bery,  and  t lie  like;  2d,  offences  against  the  public  peace; 
3d,  offences  against  public  trade;  4th,  offences  against 
public  health  ;  5th,  offences  against  the  public  police  and 
economy.  Of  those  crimes  which  in  a  more  particular 
manner  affect  and  injure  private  individuals,  there  are 
three  classes,  viz. :  against  their  persons,  their  habita¬ 
tions,  and  their  property.  Of  crimes  against  the  persons 
of  private  individuals,  are  homicide,  in  its  several  kinds 
of  justifiable,  excusable,  and  felonious;  mayhem, or  the 
violent  depriving  another  of  the  use  of  such  of  his  mem¬ 
bers  as  may  render  him  the  less  able  in  fighting,  either 
to  defend  himself  or  to  annoy  his  adversary  ;  the  forcible 
abduction  of  an  heiress:  rape;  sodomy,  &c. ;  abortion, 
assaults,  batteries,  wounding,  false  imprisonment,  kid¬ 
napping.  The  offences  against  the  habitations  o(  udi- 
viduils  are  arson  and  burglary.  Against  private 
property  the  offences  are  larceny,  simple  and  compound, 
or  petty  an<l  grand  ;  malicious  mischief  and  forgery. 
Crimes  are  further,  as  regards  the  mode  of  proceeding 
peculiar  to  each,  divisible  into  2  great  classes,  1st,  such 
as  are  punishable  on  indictment  or  information  (the 
common-law  methods  of  proceeding);  and  2d,  such  as 
are  punishable  on  summary  conviction  before  a  justice 
or  justices  of  the  peace,  or  other  authorized  persons, 
with  the  intervention  of  a  jury.  Indictable  offences 
are  distributed  into  3  classes,  viz.  :  treason,  felonies, 
misdemeanors.  Offences  punishable  on  summary  con¬ 
viction  are  principally  such  as  are  against  the  laws  of 
the  excise, or  other  branches  of  the  revenue;  disorderly 
offences  and  petty  assaults;  petty  thefts,  not  amounting 
to  larceny  ;  injuries  to  property,  Ac. 

Law  of  Nations,  or  International  Law.  is 
defined  “  as  consisting  of  those  rules  of  conduct  which 
reason  deduces  as  consonant  to  justice  from  the  nature 
of  society  existing  among  independent  nations,  with 
such  modifications  and  deviations  as  may  be  established 
by  general  consent.”  (  1  Vheaton).  It  depends  entirely 
upon  the  rules  of  natural  law,  or  upon  mutual  com¬ 
pacts,  treaties,  or  leagues  between  communities,  in  the 
construction  of  which  compacts,  also,  there  is  no  other 
rule  to  resort  to  than  the  law  of  nature.  International 
law  is  a  science  of  modern  origin.  Among  the  Romans 
the  jus  gentium  generally  signified  what  is  commonly 
called  natural  law;  viz,  the  principles  of  right  which 
are  dictated  by  reason,  ami  are  common  to  all  men.  The 
jusfetiale ,  which  regulated  the  ceremonies  attending  a 
declaration  of  war,  or  the  mode  of  arranging  terms  of 
peace,  Ac.,  was  of  this  nature,  but  under  the  emperors 
it  fell  into  disuse.  The  first  systematic  treatise  upon 
the  practice  of  nations  in  the  conduct  of  war  was  the 
DeJure  et  Officiis  Bellinis,  of  Balthasar  Ayala,  which 
appeared  in  1581.  In  1625  appeared  at  Paris  the  cele¬ 
brated  treatise  De  Jure  Belli,  et  Pads,  by  Hugo  Grotius, 
who,  according  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  “  was,  without 
dispute,  the  first  to  give  a  new  form  to  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions,  or  rather  to  create  a  science,  of  which  only  rude 
sketches  and  undigested  materials  were  scattered  over 
the  writings  of  those  that  had  gone  before  him.”  This 
treatise  is  not  limited  to  the  law  of  war  and  of  peace, 
but  embraces,  also,  a  view  of  the  general  principles 
which  should  govern  the  intercourse  of  nations.  The 
sources  of  international  law  are,  according  to  Grotius, 
natural  law,  divine  law,  customs,  and  compacts.  The 
law  of  nations  may,  therefore,  bo  divided  into  two  great 
classes  or  principles,  viz.,  those  which  arise  from  natu¬ 
ral  or  universal  law,  and  those  which  are  of  mere  hu¬ 
man  institution, —  the  former  being  the  universal,  the 
latter  the  positive  law  of  nations.  The  latter  is  again 
divisible  into  the  customary  law,  or  that  which  arises 
from  the  silent  consent  of  nations,  as  evidenced  l»y  gen¬ 
eral  usages  and  customs,  and  habits  of  intercourse; 
and  the  conventional  law,  which  arises  from  express 
compacts  or  treatises  between  nations.  Another  divi¬ 
sion  of  international  law  is  into  the  public  aud  private 
law  of  nations,  —  the  former  regulating  the  rights,  in¬ 
tercourse,  and  obligations  of  nations,  as  such,  with  each 
other,  the  latter  regulating  the  rights  and  obligations 
more  particularly  belonging  to  their  respective  citizens; 
as  the  rights  of  the  subjects  of  one  state  to  property 
situated  within  the  territory  of  another.  States,  then, 
are  the  proper  and  immediate  subjects  of  this  national 
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law.  To  every  state  are  ascribed  the  attributes  of 
sovereignty,  —  independence,  and  equality  with  every 
other.  Every  nation  which  governs  itself  indepen¬ 
dently  of  any  other  nation  is  deemed  a  sovereign  state. 
In  respect  to  each  other,  nations  possessed  of  sovereignty 
are  deemed  equals,  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  general 
rights  and  privileges,  whatever  may  be  their  relative 
strength  or  weakness.  Every  sovereign  state  may 
adopt  whatever  form  of  government  and  whatever  po¬ 
litical  institutions  it  may  prefer,  free  from  the  control 
of  any  foreign  power.  It  may  also  form  alliances, 
provide  land  and  sea  forces,  build  fortifications,  or  em¬ 
ploy  any  other  usual  means  for  its  defence.  It  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  within  its  own  territory 
over  all  persons  and  things  therein.  It  possesses  tiic 
power,  in  virtue  of  its  sovereignty,  to  punish  all  crimes 
committed  against  it,  and  to  enforce  all  civil  obligations 
due  to  it  from  persons  subjected  to  its  authority.  Among 
the  duties  incumbent  upon  a  state  are  to  provide  for 
the  safety,  peace,  and  happiness  of  its  own  subjects;  to 
redress  wrongs ;  to  promote  industry  and  commerce. 
The  basis  on  which  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  nations 
in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  rests,  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  maxims  that  they  are  all  moral  persons,  and 
that  each  has  a  perfect  equality  in  sovereignty  and  so¬ 
cial  rights  with  every  other.  They  are  regarded  as 
moral  persons  possessed  of  a  sense  of  right  anti  wrong, 
and  responsible  to  God  for  a  proper  discharge  of  their 
duties.  They  are  thus  bound  not  only  to  do  justice, 
but  to  perform  the  offices  of  humanity,  and  to  render 
mutual  assistance  to  each  other  upon  the  same  princi¬ 
ples  that  individuals  are  bound  to  the  like  duties. 
Hence  it  is  the  duty  of  every  state  to  cherish,  as  far  as 
may  be,  an  honest  and  frank  intercourse  with  all  others 
upon  principles  of  reciprocal  benevolence,  to  abstain 
from  doing  injury  and  wrong  to  others,  and  to  succor 
and  assist  such  as  may  be  suffering  from  famine,  pesti¬ 
lence,  or  other  calamity.  The  rights  and  duties  of  na¬ 
tions  towards  each  other  may  be  divided  into  those  which 
belong  to  a  state  of  peace,  and  those  which  belong  to  a 
state  of  war.  Among  the  rights  which  belong  to  a  state 
of  peace  is  that  of  the  exclusive  power  of  every  state 
within  its  own  domain  :  and  consequently  no  nation  can 
rightfully  exercise  any  jurisdiction  or  sovereignty  within 
the  territories  of  another,  either  over  persons  or  tilings, 
for,  in  respect  to  foreign  nations,  not  only  the  public 
domain,  but  all  t lie  private  property  of  the  subjects  of  a 
nation  situated  within  its  limits  is  deemed  the  property 
of  the  nation.  The  state’s  exclusive  jurisdiction  ex¬ 
tends,  of  course,  over  all  rivers  and  lakes  which  are  en¬ 
tirely  within  its  own  territory.  Where  a  river  forms 
the  limit  of  conterminous  states,  the  presumption  is 
that  boih  have  the  right  of  navigation  of  the  whole 
river,  though,  according  to  the  Roman  law,  the  middle 
line  of  the  river  forms  the  strict  limit  between  the  two. 
By  the  general  law  of  nations,  a  state’s  rights  over  the 
waters  which  wash  its  coasts  extend  to  a  marine  league, 
or  the  distance  measured  by  a  cannon-shot  from  the 
shore  at  low  water.  The  open  ocean  is  the  common 
teriitory  of  till  nations.  Though  a  sovereign  state  con¬ 
cedes  no  proper  force  to  foreign  laws,  yet,  upon  the 
principles  of  reciprocity,  complete  or  partial,  or  upon 
considerations  of  equity  or  international  comity,  they 
may  be  recognized  and  allowed  their  effect.  But  in  no 
case  will  a  state  admit  the  operation  of  other  laws  than 
its  own  when  that  would  prejudice  the  rights  or  inter¬ 
ests  of  its  citizens,  or  in  any  degree  infringe  its  own 
sovereign  authority.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  state  also 
extends  so  far  as  to  exempt  its  ambassador,  or  its  fleets 
and  armies,  from  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  a  country 
where  they  may  be.  Special  conventions  may  also  con¬ 
cede  to  consuls  a  certain  authority  over  their  country¬ 
men  residing  in  a  foreign  state.  The  judicial  power  of 
.a  state  reaches  till  offences  committed  against  its  laws, 
whether  by  its  own  subjects  or  by  aliens.  If  an  offender 
against  the  laws  of  one  state  has  escaped  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  another,  the  former  may  demand  the 
surrender  of  tin*  criminal.  Murder,  rape,  arson,  perjury, 
embezzlement  by  public  officers,  and  the  fabrication  and 
circulation  of  counterfeit  money,  are  usually  enumer¬ 
ated  as  causes  of  extradition.  In  most  of  the  European 
states,  fraudulent  bankruptcy  is  also  included.  Neither 
the  United  States  nor  England  admit  of  the  extension 
of  this  law  to  political  refugees.  Every  nation  has  a 
right  to  regulate  its  own  commerce  and  intercourse  with 
other  nations  in  such  a  manner  as  is  most  conducive  to 
its  own  prosperity  and  interests,  without  depriving 
others  of  their  just  rights.  The  property  held  by  for¬ 
eigners  within  a  country  according  to  the  laws  ought  to 
bo  protected  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  natives.  It 
is  a  general  rule  among  nations  to  regulate  the  descent, 
distribution,  and  alienation  of  Immovable  property  ex¬ 
clusively  by  the  laws  of  the  country  wherein  it  lies.  As 
to  movable  property,  it  is  now  a  common  custom,  and 
seems  most  reasonable  and  just,  to  allow  foreigners  the 
liberty  of  disposing  of  it,  by  will  or  otherw  ise,  according 
to  the  laws  of  their  own  country  or  of  their  permanent 
domicil.  In  order  that  the  intercourse  between  na¬ 
tions  may  be  beneficially  carried  on.  public  function¬ 
aries  are  necessary  to  represent  astute  at  foreign  courts, 
to  promote  its  interests  and  adjust  disputes.  Hence  the 
right  of  every  nation  to  send  nnd  receive  ambassadors 
ami  other  public  ministers.  The  privilege  of  continu¬ 
ous  residence,  however,  rests  in  comity,  and  is  not  mut¬ 
ter  of  right.  The  law  regarding  ambassadors  occupies 
an  important  place  in  the  law  of  nations.  (See  Ambas¬ 
sador.)  Treaties  and  compacts  are  not  generally  deemed 
final  till  they  have  received  the  sanction  of  their  re 
spective  governments.  Treaties  are  to  be  understood  and 
construed  according  to  their  obvious  meaning  and  the 
intention  of  the  contracting  parties.  Treaties  may  N 
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dissolved  in  various  ways:  as,  1.  By  the  voluntary  as¬ 
sent  of  the  parties,  or  by  their  express  limitation ;  2. 

By  a  formal  dissolution  pronounced  by  one  of  the  par¬ 
ties,  acting  upon  its  own  responsibility,  in  the  exercise 
of  sovereign  authority ;  3.  By  operation  of  law,  as  in 
cases  where  the  contracting  parties  lose  their  distinct 
sovereignty ;  4.  By  implication,  as  where  new  treaties 
are  formed  between  the  parties  upon  the  same  subject, 
or  where  circumstances  so  change  as  to  make  the  treaty 
utterly  foreign  to  the  existing  state  of  things.  Sover¬ 
eign  states  being  equal,  it  follows  that  there  can  be  no 
supreme  tribunal  of  appeal.  Except,  therefore,  by  sub¬ 
mission  of  their  wrongs  to  arbitration,  nations  can  have 
no  redress  for  them  except  by  resorting  to  force.  When 
these  differences  have  arisen,  and  they  cannot  he  coin- 
posed  by  negotiatiou,  or  other  peaceful  means,  the  in¬ 
jured  state  may  employ  the  forcible  measures  ot  retali¬ 
ation,  reprisals,  embargo,  or  the  sequestration  of  the 
goods  of  the  offending  party,  or  finally,  of  war.  Em¬ 
bargoes  or  sequestrations  are  often  declared,  as  prelim¬ 
inary  measures  to  active  hostilities.  A  declaration  ot 
war  has  a  retroactive  effect,  and  the  property  already 
seized  is  placed  upon  the  same  footing  jus  that  taken 
during  the  war.  Reprisals  are  general  or  special.  They 
are  general  when  ;t  st;ite  authorizes  its  subjects  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  goods  and  attack  the  subjects  of  the  offending 
power  wherever  they  may  be  found.  In  modern  prac¬ 
tice,  general  reprisals  are  deemed  synonymous  with  war, 
and  are.  indeed,  the  initiative  step  to  hostilities.  W  hen 
wrong  is  done  to  particular  individuals  in  time  of  peace, 
and  justice  is  refused,  or  unreasonably  withheld,  letters 
of  marque  may  be  issued  to  the  parties,  or  a  public  ship 
commissioned  to  avenge  their  wrongs.  These  are  in¬ 
stances  of  special  reprisals.  The  debt  having  been  sat 
isfied,  or  the  injury  compensated  for,  the  surplus  must 
be  restored  to  the  government  of  the  subject  agsiiust 
whom  the  right  has  been  exercised.  As  to  the  modeot 
declaring  war,  it  may  be  form  i»,  as  by  public  declara¬ 
tion,  or  informal,  as  by  actual  hostilities.  In  modern 
times,  nations  sire  accustomed  generally  to  make  a  pub¬ 
lic  declaration,  and  to  justify  themselves  before  the 
world  by  a  manifesto  of  their  reasons.  A  declaration  of 
war  puts  the  subjects  of  each  of  the  states  in  a  state  of 
hostility  to  e;ich  other,  and  all  public  and  private  social 
intercourse  are  suspended  between  them.  They  are 
not  at  liberty  to  engage  in  trade  or  commerce,  or  con¬ 
tract  with  e:ich  other;  yet,  for  good  reasons,  either 
power  may,  by  express  license,  permit  a  partial  inter¬ 
course.  Forthwith  all  the  enemy’s  property  is,  by  the 
law  of  war,  subject  to  confiscation  ;  thus  debts  due  fr< 
one  state  to  the  other  may  be  sequestered,  or  property 
lying  within  the  territory  of  the  one  may  he  seized  by 
the  other  as  prize  of  war.  But,  in  the  exercise  of  inter¬ 
national  comity,  these  rights  :ire  not  usually  enforced. 
The  obligation  of  debt  is,  as  it  were,  suspended  during 
the  war.  but  the  right  of  recovery  revives  with  the 
peace.  The  wanton  destruction  of  the  enemy's  property, 
or  the  lives  of  his  subjects,  is,  in  the  modern  practice  of 
n  itions,  unjustifiable  and  illegiil :  and  generally  all  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  merely  civil  duties  of  life  are 
exempted  from  the  direct  effects  of  war.  Property  at 
sea,  however,  m  ikes  mi  exception  to  the  usual  iudul 
gence  shown  to  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  and  ships  and 
their  cargoes  upon  the  ocean  are  liable,  without  excej 
tion?  to  seizure  and  confiscation.  In  geueral,  each  na¬ 
tion  restrains  the  right  to  make  captures  and  to  carry 
on  hostilities  to  such  persons  as  are  in  the  public  em¬ 
ployment,  or  to  such  as  receive  a  public  commission  for 
that  purpose.  Mere  private  warfare  is  seldom  allowed. 
Thus,  the  usual  inodes  of  carrying  on  war  are  by  armies, 
navies,  and  privateers,  acting  under  the  immediate  au¬ 
thority  of  the  government.  Privateering  is  held  by 
some  nations  to  be  contrary  to  correct  and  liberal  no¬ 
tions  of  modern  warfare,  but  the  U.  States  maintain  the 
right  of  commissioning  private  armed  vessels,  and  jus¬ 
tify  it  by  the  necessity  of  utilizing  her  large  mercantile 
fleet  against  an  enemy  possessed  ol  a  naval  force  superior 
to  hers.  The  validity  of  all  claims  of  prize  and  capture 
is  determined  by  the  prize  courts  of  the  captor  s  country. 
These  exercise  jurisdiction  over  captured  property  lying 
either  in  their  own  ports  or  iu  those  ot  an  ally  or  neu¬ 
tral.  They  adjudicate  on  all  captures  made  by  subjects 
of  their  sovereign  exclusive  of  the  tribunals  of  all  other 
nations,  excepting  only  in  cases  where  the  capture  was 
made  upon  the  territory  of  a  neutral,  or  by  vessels  fitted 
out  within  a  neutral  s  limits.  These  cases  involve  an 
invasion  of  the  neutral'*  sovereignty,  and  must  be  ad¬ 
judicated  in  his  court.  The  decisions  of  the  prize  courts 
are  final  and  conclusive  upon  the  rights  of  property  in¬ 
volved;  and  if  their  judgments  work  injustice  to  the 
subjects  of  other  powers,  their  claims  must  be  adjusted 
between  the  sovereigns  of  their  respective  States.  1  be 
belligerent  powers  may  enter  into  general  or  special 
conventions,  either  for  the  general  conduct  of  the  war, 
or  for  lightening  its  rigors.  The  former  are  often  made 
at  the  beginning  of  a  war,  and  may  regard  the  abstain¬ 
ing  from  certain  modes  of  warfare,  the  exchange  or  re¬ 
demption  of  prisoners,  passports,  safe-conducts,  and 
such  like.  Particular  conventions  are  made  during  war, 
ami  concern  either  truces  or  partial  suspensions  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  or  capitulations,  that  is.  surrenders  ot  particn 
lar  forces  or  places.  The  power  of  concluding  a  truce 
is  generally  implied  in  the  character  of  every  high 
officer,  as  a  general  or  admiral.  While  a  truce  lasts,  all 
warlike  acts  and  preparations  must  entirely  cease, 
though  it  does  not  hinder  acts  which  are  allowable  in 
time  of  peace.  Though  no  state  is  bound  to  take  part 
in  the  wars  in  which  other  stiites  may  be  engaged,  yet 
no  independent  state  can  retain  the  same  complete  in¬ 
dependence  which  it  enjoys  in  a  time  of  general  peace. 
Belligerents  have  a  right  to  insist  that  neutrals  shall 


conduct  themselves  with  good  faith  towards  both  par¬ 
ties,  and  abstain  from  all  interference  iu  the  contest. 
In  matters  which  do  not  directly  concern  the  war,  a 
neutral  must  not  refuse  to  one  belligerent  what  it  grants 
to  the  other.  General  trade  with  belligerents  is  uot  in¬ 
terdicted  by  war;  but  a  neutral  must  not  send  his  ships 
to  blockaded  ports,  for  that  would  he  interfering  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  measures  of  the  belligerents.  But,  to 
subject  a  neutral  to  its  operation,  the  blockade  must 
exist  in  point  of  fact;  there  must  he  a  squadron  pres¬ 
ent,  and  strong  enough  to  constitute  an  actual  block¬ 
ade  of  the  port.  A  neutral  must  not  carry  goods  con¬ 
traband  of  war,  as  arms,  ammunition,  or  the  like;  nor 
bear  despatches,  nor  transport  troops  to  either  party, 
unless,  indeed,  it  he  bound  to  do  so  by  previous  stipuhv 


by  gradual  adoption,  and  received  from  time  to  time  the 
sanction  of  the  courts  of  justice,  without  any  legislative 
act  or  interference.  The  best  evidence  of  the  common 
law  is  to  be  found  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  in  the  treatises  and  digests  of  learned  men. 
This  distinction  between  written  and  unwritten  law  is 
of  great  antiquity,  having  been  in  use  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks  and  Romans,  though  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  regularly  made  by  the  jurists. 

LiiM-biiKl'in;;.  Law'«CAlf,  n.  A  plain  style  of 
leather  binding,  employed  almost  entirely  for  law-books. 

Law-book,  n.  A  hook  which  treats  of  a  law  or  laws. 

Law-breaker,  (- brdk'er ,)  n.  A  transgressor  or  viola¬ 
tor  of  the  law. 

Law'-calf,  n.  Same  as  Law-binpino,  q.  v. 


Contraband  property  is  subject  to  confiscation  Law  -day,  n.  A  day  on  which  open  court  is  holden. 


tions 

by  the  captor.  By  a  declaration,  signed  at  Paris  by  the 
representatives  ot  the  chief  European  powers,  in  1856, 
the  principle  that  neutral  ships  may  carry  enemy’s 
goods  has  been  established.  The  same  declaration  sanc- 
tions  the  rule  that  neutral  property,  except  contra¬ 
band,  is  not  subject  to  capture  though  laden  in  an  ene¬ 
my’s  ships,  two  measures  whose  adoption  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  strongly  advocated  by  the  United  States.  The 
persons  and  property  of  enemies  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  neutral  are  deemed  inviolable,  and  entitled  to  neu¬ 
tral  protection.  The  right  of  search  exercised  by  bel¬ 
ligerents  over  the  vessels  of  neutrals  for  articles  contra¬ 
band  of  war  is  strictly  confined  to  merchant-ships,  and 
is  never  extended  to  ships  of  w-jir  belonging  to  the  state. 
In  the  case  of  civil  war,  neutrals  are  hound  to  abstain 
from  all  active  interference,  either  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other;  but  if  it  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  new  gov¬ 
ernment  it  is  not  an  act  of  hostility  to  recognize  it  as 
an  independent  state,  though  to  do  so  would  he  re- 
garded  as  such,  so  long  as  the  contest  was  dubious. 
When  the  objects  of  war  are  accomplished,  peace  has  to 
be  concluded.  Generally  a  formal  treaty  of  peace  is 
entered  into  between  the  two  parties,  which  takes  effect 
from  the  day  on  which  it  is  ratified.  The  treaty  puts 
an  end  to  tlio  war,  and  puts  at  rest  forever  the  debated 
matters  which  were  the  cause  of  it ;  conquered  lands 
and  fortresses  remain  with  the  conqueror,  unless  other¬ 
wise  stipulated.  The  violation  of  one  article  is  a  break¬ 
ing  of  the  whole  treaty,  and  ends  the  peace. 

Law*  (Positive  or  Municipal,)  is  the  rule  by  which  par- 
ticular  districts,  communities,  or  n;itions,  are  gov¬ 
erned.  Municipal  law,  strictly  speaking,  denotes  only 
the  laws  of  a  single  municipiuin ,  or  free  town,  yet,  in 
common  language,  it  is  applied  to  the  laws  of  a  state 
or  nation.  It  is  defined  to  he  “a  rule  ot  civil  con¬ 
duct,  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  a  state.” 
The  sovereign  power  is  the  power  of  nuiking  laws, 
which  is  sometimes  vested  in  an  aggregate  assembly, 
consisting  of  all  the  free  members  oj'  a  community, 
when  it  is  called  a  democracy  ;  sometimes  in  a  council 
composed  of  select  members,  when  it  is  styled  an 
aristocracy ;  and  sometimes  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  individual,  when  it  is  termed  a  monarchy.  All 
other  species  of  government  are  either  corruptions  of, 
or  reducible  to  these  three.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the 
legislature  at  any  time  to  alter  the  law.  The  proper  func¬ 
tion  of  the  executive  is  to  administer  the  law,  not  to 
make  it;  to  act  upon  its  true  construction,  not  to  fix 
it.  The  legislative  power  of  a  government  is  generally 
employed  in  mere  acts  of  amendment  and  supplement. 
Its  office  is  nut  so  much  to  create  systems  of  laws  as  to 
supply  defects  and  cure  mischiefs  in  systems  already  ex 
feting.  Frequent  experiments  have  shown  that  laws  at 
variance  with  the  manners  and  religious  views  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  cannot  be  forced  upon  them,  however  well  meant 
and  however  beneficial  may  have  been  their  influence 
upon  other  people;  and  that  by  means  of  laws  a  legis¬ 
lator  can  no  more  elevate  his  countrymen  to  a  higher 
degree  of  refinement,  without  passing  through  the  in¬ 
tervening  steps,  than  he  can  reduce  them  again  to  a  con 
dition  above  which  they  have  risen  in  the  natural  course 
of  events.  The  legislation  of  no  country  probably  ever 
gave  origin  to  its  whole  body  of  laws.  In  the  ' ery  for¬ 
mation  of  society,  the  principles  of  natural  justice  and 
the  obligations  of  good  faith  must  have  been  recog¬ 
nized  before  any  common  legislature  was  acknowl¬ 
edged.  Wherever  we  tmee  positive  laws  in  the  early 
stages  of  society,  they  are  few,  and  not  of  any  wide  ex¬ 
tent.  The  formation  of  codes  or  systems  of  general  law 
for  the  government  of  a  people,  and  adapted  to  their 
wants,  is  a  business  which  takes  place  only  in  advanced 
stages  of  society.  The  Institutes,  Pandects,  and  Code  of 
Justinian  were  made  in  the  hitter  ages  of  Roman  gran- 
deur,  not  bv  instituting  a  new  system,  but  by  embody¬ 
ing  the  maxims,  the  rules,  and  the  principles  which  the 
ablest  jurists  had  collected  in  different  ages,  and  from 
the  various  lights  of  reason,  experience,  and  juridical  de¬ 
cision.  Laws  may  be  divided  into  declaratory,  directory, 
remedial,  and  prohibitory  or  penal.  Declaratory  laws 
are  such  as  declare  what  the  law  is  or  shall  be.  Firec- 
ton/  laws  are  such  as  prescribe  rules  of  conduct,  or  limit 
or  enlarge  rights,  or  point  out  modes  of  remedy.  Heme- 
dial  laws  are  those  whose  object  is  to  redress  some  pri¬ 
vate  injury  or  some  public  inconvenience.  Prohibitory 
and  venal  laws  sire  those  which  forbid  certain  things  to 
be  done  or  omitted,  under  a  penalty  or  vindicatory  sanc¬ 
tion.  Municipal  law  is  also  divided  into  written  and  un¬ 
written.  or  statute  and  common  law.  Statute-lam  is  the 
express  written  will  of  the  legislature,  rendered  authen¬ 
tic  by  certain  prescribed  forms  and  solemnities.  The 
common  law  includes  those  principles,  usages,  ami  rules 
of  action,  applicable  to  the  government  an.l  security  of 

person  and  property,  which  do  not  rest  for  their  author 
ity  upon  any  express  and  positive  declaration  ot  the 
will  of  the  legislature,  but  which  have  come  into  use 
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— A  court-leet.  (England.) 

Lawe,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  claws  and  balls  of  a  dog’s 
fore-feet. 

Lawful*  a.  Conformable  to  law;  allowed  by,  or  agree¬ 
able  to,  legal  enactment;  legitimate;  legal;  constitu¬ 
tional.  —  Rightful;  constituted  and  maintained  by  law; 
as,  the  lawf  ul  holder  of  property. 

LawTully,  adv.  Legally;  agreeably  to  law ;  without 
violating  law. 

Law'I'iilness,  n.  Quality  of  being  lawful  or  conform¬ 
able  to  law  ;  legality. 

Lawgiver,  n.  A  legislator;  one  who  makes  a  law  or 
laws. 

*•  Solomon  we  esteem  as  the  lawgiver  of  oar  nation.”  —  Bacon. 
Law'givingyai  Legislative;  making  or  enacting  laws. 
Lim  ing,  n.  {Eng.  Forest  Law.)  Same  as  Expedha- 
tion,  q.  v. 

— In  Scotland,  a  tavern-reckoning;  payment  for  liquor. 

“  Landlady,  count  the  tawin’. "  —  Burns. 

Law  less,  a.  Unrestrained  by  law;  not  subject  to  law. 

“  Men  as  lawless,  and  as  wild  as  they.”  —  Roscommon. 

— Contrary  to  the  civil  or  municipal  law;  illegal;  un¬ 
authorized. —  Not  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  na¬ 
tions  ;  wild ;  uncontrolled. 

•*  He,  meteor  like,  flames  lawless  through  the  void.”— Pope. 
Lawlessly,  adv.  In  a  manner  contrary  to,  or  defiant 
of.  law. 

Lawlessness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  unre¬ 
strained  by  law;  disorder. 

Law-lore,  n.  Knowledge  of  law  and  legal  history. 
Law'-maker,  n.  A  legislator  ;  a  law-giver;  one  who 
makes,  enacts,  or  decrees  laws. 

Law-making:,  n.  Enacting  or  ordaining  laws. 
Law'-monger,  {-muny'gurj’n.  A  pettifogger;  a  low- 
class  lawyer. 

Law  n,  n.  [W.  llan .  a  clear  open  place,  an  area.  See 
Land.]  A  piece  of  plain  bind  a  clejir  place,  area,  or 
spot  of  ground  ;  an  open  space  between  woods  ;  a  space 
of  smooth  level  ground  covered  with  grass,  generally  iu 
front  of  or  around  a  house  or  mansion. 

[Fr.  linot i,  from  tin,  lint,  flax;  Lat.  linum  —  Gr.  linon , 
flax.  See  Linen  .]  A  soft  kind  of  fine  linen  or  cambric, 
used  in  the  sleeves  of  bishops’  robes,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  ;  also,  an  imitation  fabric  of  cotton. 

“  A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn."  —  Pope. 

— a.  Made  of  lawn  ;  as,  a  lawn  sleeve. 

Lawn  Arbor,  in  Oregon  Territory ,  a  village  of  Polk 
co.,  abt.  18  in.  N.W.  of  Dallas. 

Lawn'll  ale,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Logan  co.,abt. 
35  m.  N.E.  of  Springfield. 

Lawny,  a.  Resembling  a  lawn;  — hence,  smooth; 

grassy  ;  level,  like  a  lawn.  —  Made  of  lawn. 
Law'-offifer,  n.  A  functionary  who  is  appointed  to 
assist  in  the  execution  or  administration  of  the  law; 
one  who  is  empowered  by  legal  authority. 
Law'rence.  James,  an  American  naval  officer,  b.  in 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  iu  1781.  He  entered  the  U.  States  navy 
as  midshipman  in  1798,  and  after  passing  his  lieutenantcy 
highly  distinguished  himself  in  the  operations  at  Tripoli, 
in "1804.  In  1810,  L.  was  promoted  to  the  command  ot 
the  Hornet  (18  guns),  in  which  vessel  he.  in  Feb.,  1811, 
fought  a  severe  action,  off  Demerara,  with  the  British 
18-«nin  sloop-of-war  Peacock ,  ending  with  the  sinking  of 
the  latter.  In  1813,  L.  was  made  captain, and  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Chesapeake,  frigate,  then  lying  in 
Boston  harbor,  ready  for  sea.  June  1st,  the  British 
frigate  Shannon ,  Capt.  P.  Vere  Broke,  appeared  in  the 
offin^  and  w;iit«*d  for  the  Chesapeake's  leaving  the 
harbor,  to  engage  her.  Each  ship  possessed  an  arm* 
ment  of  48  guns,  and  about  an  equal  complement  of 
At  noon  the  Chesapeake  weighed  and  stood 
while  the  Shannon  hove- to,  waiting  her 
comine  up.  At  5.30  p.  m  ,  the  two  frigntes  were  .bout 
30  in.  from  Boston  light-house,  unci  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  afterwards  the  Shannon  opened  fire  upon  the 
American.  The  latter  promptly  responded,  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  minutes  both  vessels  kept  up  a  turious  succession 
of  broadsides,  in  which  the  Chesapeake  $ :  rigging  was 
so  hailly  cut  up  that  she  fell  foul  ot  the  Shannon. 
The  latter,  grappling  her  antagonist,  swept  her  decks 
by  repeated  rakings  with  grape  and  canister.  Iu  a  ew 
moments  all  was  over.  Capt.  L.  tell  mortally  wounded, 
and  the  Chesapeake  surrendered,  after  a  sanguinary  ac¬ 
tion  of  15  minutes.  The  American  toss  was  48  killed 
and  98  wounded ;  that  ot  the  British  23  killed,  and  56 
wounded.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  officers  on  both  sides 
were  either  killed  or  wounded  ;  among  the  latter,  Capt. 
Broke  had  one  of  his  legs  shot  away.  Capt..  L.  lingered 
for  four  days,  when  he  d.,  Juno  5.  Every  respect  was 
paid  by  the  British  authorities  at  Halifax  (whither  both 
vessels  had  proceeded)  to  the  remains  of  their  gallant 
adversary,  and  he  was  interred  with  military  houors, 
his  pall-bearers  being  English  officers. 
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IjftW'reiiCe,  Abbott,  an  American  statesman  and  di- j 
plouiutist,  b.  at  Groton,  Mass.,  1792.  In  1814,  he  engaged 
in  business  with  his  brother  Amos,  at  Boston,  and,  in 
the  course  of  years,  amassed  a  considerable  fortune.  In 
1834,  he  was  returned  to  Congress,  and,  in  1848.  was 
put  forward  as  a  candidate  for  vice-president  by  the 
Whig  national  convention,  but  failed  to  get  his  nomina¬ 
tion  by  6  votes.  In  1850,  lie  proceeded  to  England  as 
U.  States  minister,  representing  his  native  country 
abroad  till  1852,  when  he  was  recalled  at  his  own  re¬ 
quest.  Mr.  L.  won  a  high  reputation  by  his  extensive 
charities  and  genial  disposition.  D.  in  Boston.  1855. 

Ijiiw'renee*  Sir  Thomas,  r.  a.,  a  celebrated  English 
portrait-painter,  B.  at  Bristol,  1709.  He  obtained  an  I 
early  reputation  at  Bath  as  a  portrait-painter  in  crayons, 
ami  as  early  as  1787  established  himself  as  a  portrait- 
painter  in  oils  in  London,  where,  four  years  afterwards, 
1791,  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  in  1795  an  academician  ;  he  had  previously  suc¬ 
ceeded  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  painter  to  the  king.  He 
was  knighted  by  the  Prince  Regent  in  1815,  and  in  1820 
succeeded  West  as  the  president  of  the  Royal  Academy.  | 
He  d.  in  London,  7th  Jan.,  1830.  —  Sir  Thomas  had  per¬ 
haps,  since  the  days  of  Vandyck,  an  unrivalled  career  as 
a  portrait-painter;  he,  however,  owed  his  chief  success 
to  the  skilful  flattery  of  his  female  portraits,  the  com 
plexions  of  which  left  nothing  to  he  desired  ;  his  male 
pictures,  as  a  rule,  hear  no  comparison  with  his  female; 
besides  being  ill-proportioned,  they  are  wanting  in  manly 
character:  still  his  portraits  of  the  emperor  Francis,  of 
Pius  VII.,  and  of  the  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  are  among  the 
masterpieces  of  the  art  extant. 

Lnw  rence,  in  Alabama ,  a  N.N.W.  co. ;  area,  abt.  825 
sq.  ni.  Rivers.  Tennessee  River  and  several  of  its  small 
affluents.  Surface ,  diversified,  in  some  parts  mountain¬ 
ous,  the  Alleghany  Mountains  forming  the  S.  boundary; 
soil,  in  the  valleys  fertile.  Cap.  Moulton.  Pop.  abt.  15,000. 

Ijaw'reilCe,  iu  Arkansas,  a  N.N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Mis¬ 
souri  ;  area ,  about  1,330  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Black,  Spring, 
and  Cache  rivers.  Surface,  diversified  ;  soil ,  fertile.  Cap. 
Smithville.  Pop.  about  10,000. 

Law  rence,  in  Illinois,  a  S.E.  co  ,  adjoining  Indiana; 
area ,  about  325  sq.  m  Rivers.  Embarras  and  Wabash 
rivers.  Surface ,  uneven  ;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Cap. 
Lawrence vi lie.  Pop.  about  16,000. 

— A  post-vill.  of  McHenry  co.,  abt.  65  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Lnw'rence.  in  Indiana,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
440  sq  m.  Rivers.  E.  Fork  of  White  River,  and  some 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  undulating  ;  soil ,  fertile.  Cap. 
Bedford.  Pop.  (1870),  14,497. 

— A  village  of  be  Kalb  co.,  abt.  6  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Auburn. 

— A  post-township  of  Marion  co.;  pop.  about  3,000. 

Law  rence,  in  Kansas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Douglas  co.,  on 
the  Kausas  River,  about  32  m.  S.S.W.  of  Leavenworth; 
Lat,  38°  56'  N.,  Lon.  95°*  15'  W.  It  was  founded  in  1854, 
and  for  several  years  subsequent  it  was  the  scene  of 
many  of  those  conflicts  between  the  parties  opposed  to, 
and  those  advocating  slavery,  which  disturbed  the  early 
set  tiers  of  Kansas.  On  the  21st  of  Aug..  1863,  the  town  was 
surprised  by  a  party  of  guerrillas  under  Quant rell,  when 
about  150  persons  were  massacred,  and  nearly  200  houses 
and  stores  burned.  Pop.  about  12,000. 

I^aw'roiiee,  in  Kentucky ,  an  E.  by  N.  co.,  adjoining  W. 
Virginia;  area,  abt.  640  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Big  Sandy,  W. 
Fork  of  Big  Sandy,  and  Little  Sandy  rivers.  Surface, 
uneven  :  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Coal  and  iron  in 
abundance.  Cap  Louisa.  Pop.  about  8,500. 

Law'rence*  in  Massachusetts,  a  thriving  city,  semi¬ 
capital  of  Essex  co.,  on  the  Merrimac  River,  abt.  26  m. 
N.  of  Boston.  L.  is  remarkable  for  its  rapid  growth. 
In  1845  this  vicinity  was  almost  without  inhabitants.  A 
dam  was  built  across  the  river  by  a  private  company ; 
factories  were  established,  dwelling-houses  sprang  up; 
and,  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  period,  it  became  a 
populous  and  flourishing  city.  Manaf.  Chiefly  cotton 
and  woollen  goods.  Pop.  (1870),  28,921.;  1875,  34,916. 

Law'reitce,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  ami  township 
of  Van  Buren  co.,  abt.  79  m.  W.S.W.  of  Lansing  ;  pop.  of 
township  about  2,000. 

Law'rence,  in  Mississippi,  a  S.S.W.  central  co. ;  area, 
abt.  900  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Pearl  River,  and  some  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  generally  level;  soil,  iu  some  parts 
fertile.  Cap.  Monticello.  Pop.  (1870),  6.720. 

— A  village  of  Monroe  co.,  abt.  14  m.  N.W.  of  Aberdeen. 

— A  post-oftice  of  Newton  co. 

I,aw'rence,  in  Missouri,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  abt.  600  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Sac  and  Spring  rivers.  Surface,  diversified  ; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Mount  Vernon.  Pop.  (1870),  13,073. 

liaw'rence,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  township  of  Mercer  co. ; 
pop.  (1870),  2,255. 

Jj»w'rence,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  St.  Lawrence 
co.;  pop.  (1870),  2,577. 

—A  post-office  of  Schuyler  co. 

Law  rence,  in  Ohio,  an  extreme  S.  co  ,  adjoining  W. 
Virginia  on  the  S  E  ,  and  Kentucky  on  the  S.W. ;  area, 
about  400  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ohio  River,  Symmes’,  Hale’s, 
and  other  creeks.  Surface,  broken  and  hilly ;  soil,  in 
some  places  fertile.  Min.  Iron  ore  and  coal.  Cap.  Bur¬ 
lington.  Prp.  about  35,000. 

— A  village  of  Clarke  co..  abt.  7  m.  N.  of  Springfield. 

— A  township  of  Lawrence  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

—A  township  of  Starke  co  ;  pop.  abt.  3.000. 

— A  township  of  Tuscarawas  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,100. 

— A  post-township  of  Washington  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,300. 

Lawrence,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  W.  co.,  adjoining  Ohio; 
area,  abt.  400  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mahoning,  Shenango,  and 
Beaver  rivers,  besides  several  considerable  creeks. 
Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron,  coal, and 
limestone.  Cap.  New  Castle.  Pop.  (1870),  27,298. 

— A  township  of  Clearfield  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

—A  township  of  Tioga  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,100. 
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Law'rence,  in  Tennessee,  a  S.  co.,  adjoining  Alabama  ; 
area,  abt.  650  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Shoal  and  Sugar  creeks. 
Surface,  elevated  table-land ;  soil ,  fertile.  Min.  Iron. 
Cap.  Lawrenceburg.  Pop.  abt.  10,000. 

Law'rence,  iu  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Brown  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  750. 

— A  village  of  Marquette  co.,  abt.  27  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Port¬ 
age  City. 

Lawr'reiicebiirga,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town,  cap.  of 
Dearborn  co.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  abt.  88  m.  S.E.  of  Iu- 
diunapolis  ;  pop.  abt.  3,599. 

Law'reiiccbtirgr*  in  lava,  a  P.  0.  of  Warren  co. 

Law  renceburg,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Anderson  co.,  abt.  12  m.  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Law'rencebiirjy,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Armstrong  co..  abt.  60  in.  N.  by  E.  of  Pittsburg.  , 

Laiv'renceburg-,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Lawrence  co  ,  abt.  75  m.  S.S.W.  of  Nashville. 

Law'rence*  Creek,  in  New  Jersey,  enters  the  Rari¬ 
tan  River  from  Middlesex  co. 

Law  reneeport,  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Lawrence 
co.,  abt.  86  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Lawrenee.  (St..)  a  Christian  martyr,  was  one  of  the 
deacons  of  Rome,  in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  I.  (3d  c.), 
and  as  such  was  especially  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
poor,  and  the  orphans  and  widows.  In  the  persecution 
of  Valerian,  being  summoned,  according  to  the  legend, 
before  the  praetor  as  a  Christian,  and  being  called  on  t*» 
deliver  up  the  treasures  of  the  church,  he  mockingly 
produced  the  poor  and  the  sick  of  his  charge,  declaring 
that  “those  were  his  treasures;”  and  on  his  persisting 
in  his  refusal  to  sacrifice,  being  condemned  to  be  roasted 
on  a  gridiron,  lie  continued  throughout  his  tortures  to 
mock  his  persecutors.  He  suffered  martyrdom  a.  d.  258. 
II is  feast  is  celebrated  on  the  10th  August. 

Law'rence,  (St.,)  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  N. 
America,  and  when  considered,  as  it  should  he,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  chain  of  great  lakes  or  inland  seas,  of 
which  it  is  the  outlet,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
the  world,  extending  from  W.  to  E.  through  about  27° 
of  Lon.,  and  abt.  8°  of  Lat.  Regarding  the  St.  L.  from 
this  point  of  view,  or  as  a  general  name  lor  the  con¬ 
necting  line  of  that  great  water-system  that  unites 
with  the  Atlantic  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  its  re¬ 
motest  source  will  be  found  to  be  the  St.  Louis,  an  afflu¬ 
ent  of  Lake  Superior,  rising  in  the  table-land  of  the 
Huron  country,  near  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi, 
flowing  S.,  and  the  Red  River,  flowing  N.  It  receives 
different  names  in  different  parts  of  its  course,  being  at 
first  the  St.  Louis ;  between  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron, 
the  St.  Mary  ;  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  the  SI. 
Clair  and  Detroit;  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
the  Niagara,  and  from  Ontario  to  Montreal,  it  is  some¬ 
times  called  the  Cataraqui  or  Iroquois,  its  course  from 
Montreal  to  the  sea  being  the  St.  Lawrence,  properly 
so  called ;  but  the  latter  is  generally  now  given  to  it 
from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Atlantic.  Considered  in  this 
point  of  view,  its  entire  course  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  about  Lon.  64° 
30'  W.,  may  be  estimated  at  upwards  of  2,000  m.  Be¬ 
sides  traversing  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  and  On¬ 
tario,  the  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  some  smaller  sheets  of 
water,  are  mere  enlargements  of  its  bed.  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan  also  is  included  in  its  basin,  which  is  roughly  esti¬ 
mated  to  comprise  an  area  of  upwards  of  500.000  sq.  m. ; 
including  the  largest  collection  of  fresh  water  to  he 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  For  considerably 
more  than  half  its  exteut  the  St.  L.  forms  the  boundary- 
line  between  the  U.  States  and  the  British  N.  American 
territories.  This  river  varies  greatly  in  breadth,  in  the 
middle  part  of  its  course  inclosing  a  great  many  islands, 
and  forming  numerous  rapids.  In  those  parts  of  St. 
Mary,  St.  Clair,  Detroit,  and  Niagara  rivers,  where  no 
large  islands  are  met  with,  the  breadth  of  the  stream 
is  usually  from  %  ,n-  t0  2  or  3  m.  At  the  Sault  of  St. 
Louis,  5  m.  al»ove  Montreal,  the  river  narrows  to  5  fur¬ 
longs;  and  at  Quebec  it  is  not  more  than  1,314  yards 
across ;  but  between  those  cities  il^  average  width  is  2 
m.  From  Quebec  the  width  of  the  St.  L.  begins  to  in¬ 
crease  rapidly.  Immediately  beyond  the  island  of  Or¬ 
leans  it  is  11  in.  broad;  where  the  Saguenay  joins  it,  18 
m. ;  at  Point  Pelee,  upwards  of  30  in. ;  at  the  Bay  of 
Seven  Islands,  70  m. ;  and  at  the  island  of  Anticosti, 
abt.  350  m.  From  Quebec,  it  rolls  a  flood  into  the  ocean 
nearly  100  m  across.  The  source  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
(St.  Louis)  being  1,192  ft.  above  sea-level,  the  average 
fall  of  the  river  will  perhaps  be  somewhat  more  than  6 
inches  per  mile.  But  this  fall  is  very  unequally  dis¬ 
tributed,  on  account  of  the  many,  and  in  one  instance 
stupendous,  cataracts,  rapids,  Ac.,  interspersed  along  the 
river’s  course.  The  Niagara,  between  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  has,  within  the  short  distance  of  35  miles,  a 
descent  of  at  least  334  ft ,  and  the  rapids  are  so  numer¬ 
ous  and  dangerous  between  Kingston  and  Montreal, 
that  an  extensive  line  of  canal  navigation  has  been  cut, 
at  a  vast  expense,  to  connect  Lake  Ontario  with  the 
Ottawa,  and  enable  ships  to  avoid  this  portion  of  the 
river.  (For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  water- 
system  of  the  St.  L.  basin,  see  Niagara,  Lakes  Su¬ 
perior,  Huron,  Erie,  Ac.,  and  Welland  Canal.)  The 
principal  affluents  of  the  St  L.  are  the  Ottawa  on  the 
N.,  uniting  with  it  near  Montreal,  and  the  Saguenay, 
also  from  the  N  ,  emptying  into  it  120  m.  below  Que¬ 
bec.  The  St.  L.  is  the  great  commercial  thoroughfare 
of  both  the  N.  States  of  the  American  Union,  and  the 
Canadian  provs.  Its  banks,  and  those  of  its  lower  lakes, 
are  studded  with  flourishing  cities  and  towns,  as  Que¬ 
bec,  Montreal,  Trois  Rivieres.  Ogdensburg,  Prescott, 
Cape  Vincent,  Kingston,  Toronto,  Buffalo,  Oswego,  Ac. 
The  rise  of  the  tide  is  perceptible  as  high  as  Three 
Rivers  (Trois  Rivieres),  432  m.  up  the  St.  L~  a ju*1  nearly 
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midway  between  Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  river  it 
navigable  for  ships  of  the  line  to  Quebec,  and  lor  ships 
of  600  tons  to  Montreal,  680  m.  from  the  sea,  though 
the  navigation  is  in  some  places  obstructed  by  rocks  and 
shoals  Beyond  the  latter  point,  however,  a  succession 
of  rapids,  particularly  between  Cornwall  and  Johnston, 
unfits  it  for  the  navigation  of  other  than  flat-bottomed 
boats  of  from  10  to  15  tons.  A  continued  navigation 
for  vessels  of  medium  burden  exists,  via  the  portage  of 
St.  Mary,  Detroit  River,  and  the  Welland  Canal,  from 
the  bead  of  Lake  Huron  to  Kingston  on  Lake  Ontario, 
and  from  Montreal  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  L  The 
water-communication  between  Kingston  and  Montreal 
is  effected  chiefly  by  a  chain  of  canals,  the  principal 
being  the  Rideau  Canal,  constructed  by  the  English 
govt.,  to  connect  Lake  Ontario  with  the  Ottawa.  On 
the  U.  States  side,  the  Erie,  Oswego,  and  Champlain 
canals,  unite  the  basin  of  the  St.  L.  with  those  of  the 
Hudson  and  Susquehanna.  Strong  tides  prevent  the 
St.  L.  being  covered  with  compact  ice  below  Quebec; 
bnt  the  enormous  masses  driven  in  every  direction  by 
the  winds  and  currents  render  that  portion  of  the  river 
unnavigable  for  nearly  half  the  year,  between  Que¬ 
bec  and  Montreal  the  water  traffic  is  totally  suspended 
by  the  frost  from  the  beginning  of  Dec.  to  the  middle 
of  April.  The  navigation  of  Ontario  closes  in  (>ct. 

Law  rence,  (St.,j  or  Clark  Island,  an  island  in 
Behring  Sea;  Lat.  63°  N.,  Lon.  170°  W. ;  length,  E.  to 
W.,  80  m. ;  breadth ,  30  m. 

Lawrence,  iSt,,)  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Scott  co.,  on  the  Minnesota  River,  abt.  40 
m.  S.W.  of  St.  Paul;  pop.  abt.  400. 

Lawrence,  (St.,)  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Scott  co. 

Lawrence,  (St.,)  in  New  York,  a  N.N.E.  co..  and  t he 
largest  in  the  State.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the 
River  St.  Lawrence.  Aren.  2,000  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Oswe- 
gatchie,  St.  Regis,  Grass,  Ac.  Several  small  lakes  are 
also  met  with.  Surface,  for  the  most  part,  hilly  and 
heavily  timbered  ;  soil,  fertile.  Prod.  Maple-sugar. 
Min.  iron  ore,  lead,  and  marble.  Cup.  Canton.  Pop. 
(1870),  54,825. 

— A  post-office  of  Jefferson  co. 

Law  rence,  (St.,)  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Chatham  co.,  abt.  50  in  W.  of  Raleigh. 

Law  rence,  (St.,)  in  Wisconsin,  a  tow'nship  of  Wau¬ 
paca  co. ;  pop  abt.  800. 

Lawrence.  (Gulf  of  St..)  a  great  bay  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean,  chiefly  bet.  46°  and  51°  N.  Lat.,  and  67°  and 
65°  W.  Lon.;  bounded  N.  by  Lower  Canada  and  Labra¬ 
dor,  E.  by  Newfoundland.  S.  by  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape 
Breton,  and  W.  by  New  Brunswick  and  the  peninsula 
of  Gaspe  (Lower  Canada).  At  its  N.W.  extremity  it  re¬ 
ceives  the  River  St.  Lawrence;  and  it  communicates 
with  the  ocean  on  the  N.K.  by  the  Strait  of  Belleisle,  be¬ 
tween  Labrador  and  Newfoundland;  on  the  S.E.  by  its 
principal  outlet,  the  channel  called  St.  Paul’s,  between 
Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton  ;  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
Gut  of  Carso,  betwreen  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia. 
It  contains  the  large  islands  of  Prince  Edward  and 
Anticosti,  and  the  Magdalen  Islands,  a  group  in  about 
47°  30'  N.  Lat ,  and  between  61°  27'  and  62°  W.  Lon. 
The  shores  of  the  gulf  are  generally  precipitous,  barren, 
and  inhospitable;  and  dense  fogs  are  very  prevalent. 
A  powerful  current  sets  continually  from  Hudson’s 
Strait  into  the  gulf,  through  the  Strait  of  Belleisle, 'and 
meeting  the  stream  from  the  sestuary  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  forms  a  dangerous  race  off  the  S.  coast  of  New¬ 
foundland. 

Law'renoeville,  a  village  of  Shefford  co.,  pruv. 
Quebec,  abt.  21  m.  S.  of  Melbourne. 

Law  renceville,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Henry 
co.,  abt.  7  m.  N.  of  Abbeville. 

Law'renoeville,  in  Arkansas,  a  village  of  Monroe 
co.,  abt.  80  m.  E.S.E.  of  Little  Rock. 

Law'renceville,  in  Georgia ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Gwinnett  co.,  abt.  90  m.  N.N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Law'renoeville,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Lawrence  co.,  abt.  10  m.  W.  of  Vincennes,  Indiana ;  pop. 
abt.  600. 

Law  renceville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Dear¬ 
born  co.,  abt.  90  m.  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Law'renoeville.  in  N  Carolina,  a  village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  abt.  90  m.  W.S  W.  of  Raleigh. 

Law'renceville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of 
Mercer  co ,  abt.  5  m.  N.E.  ol  Trenton. 

— A  village  of  Warren  co.,  abt.  15  m.  N.E.  of  Belvidere. 

Law'renceville.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  St. 
Lawrence  co.,  abt.  40  m.  E.  of  Ogdensburg. 

Law'reneeville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co.,  on  the  Alleghany  River,  abt.  2  in.  above 
Pittsburg. —  A  vill.  of  Chester  co.,  abt.  35  miles  W.  of 
Philadelphia. — A  post-borough  of  Tioga  co.,  abt.  158  in. 
N.  by  W.of  Harrisburg.  Decided  by  the  boundary  com- 
missiou,  in  1878,  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  N.Y. 

Law'renceville, in  Virginia, u  post-vi II., cap.  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  co.,  abt.  70  m.  S.S.W.  of  Richmond;  pop.  abt.  450. 

Law'sonliani,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Cla¬ 
rion  co.,  about  15  m.  N.  of  Kittauniug. 

Lawso'nia,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Lyth- 
racere.  L.  inermis  is  the  plant  from  which  the  henna  or 
all  anna  of  Egypt,  Ac.,  is  derived.  It  is  used  by  the 
women  of  the  East  to  dye  the  nails,  palms  of  the  hands, 
and  soles  of  the  feet  an  orange-brown  color.  It  is  like¬ 
wise  employed  for  dyeing  skins  and  Morocco  leather. 

Law'-snit,  n.  A  suit  in  law  for  the  recovery  of  a  sup¬ 
posed  right;  a  process  instituted  by  a  party  to  compel 
another  to  do  him  justice;  an  action  at  law. 

Law*'villc  C’entre,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Susquehanna  co. 

aw'ton,  iu  Michigan ,  a  post-village  of  Van  Buren  con 
about  16  in.  S.W.  of  Kalamazoo. 
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Law'toil,  In  New  T  or/.*,  a  post-office  of  Orange  co. 
Law'toiivillr,  in  8.  Carolina ,  a  village  of  Beaufort 
dist.,  about  120  in.  8.  of  Columbia, 
law  yer,  n.  [Properly,  lower,  contracted  from  law - 
wer,  law-man.]  One  versed  or  skilled  in  knowledge  of 
the  laws,  or  a  practitioner  of  law ;  one  whose  profession 
is  to  institute  and  conduct  suits  in  courts  of  law,  and  to 
prosecute  or  defend  the  cause  of  clients;  —  a  generic 
term,  including  attorneys  or  solicitors,  barristers,  spe¬ 
cial  pleaders,  counsellors  or  advocates,  bergeuuts  at 
law,  Ac. 

Law'yer-like,  Law'yerly,  a.  After  the  manner 
of  a  lawyer;  resembling  or  becoming  a  professor  of  the 
law;  as.  lawyer-like.  effrontery  or  astuteness. 
Law'yer*vill«*,  in  A <ew  York,  a  post-village  of  Scho¬ 
harie  co.,  about  45  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

1 A%x.i(ldks,)a.  (Gimp.  Lvxer,  super,  laxest.)  [Lut.  laxus.] 
Loose;  wide;  open;  flabby;  soft;  not  tense,  Arm,  or 
rigid ;  as,  a  lax  membrane,  lax  flesh.  —  Slack  ;  not  tight ; 
without  tension;  as,  a  lax  rope.  —  Not  rigidly  exact; 
vague;  not  strict;  unconfined;  unrestrained;  dissolute; 
licentious;  as,  a  person  of  lax  morals. 

«*  Dialogues  wer*  ouly  lax  and  moral  discourses." —  Baker. 

— Thinly  scattered;  not  crowded;  as,  lax  vegetation. — 
Not  firmly  united  or  combined;  of  loose  texture;  as. 

“  Gravel  and  the  like  laxer  matter.”  —  Woodward. 

— Loose  in  the  bowels,  and  having  too  frequent  evacua¬ 
tions  :  —  opposed  to  costive. 

— n.  A  looseness  of  the  bowels;  diarrhoea. 

Laxa,  or  Laja,  (lafha,)  a  river  of  Chili,  enters  the  Bio- 
bio  a  few  miles  below  Leon. 

Laxaw,  or  LaJas,  (la'has,)  a  river  of  Central  America, 
enters  Lake  Nicaragua  about  16  in.  S.E.  of  Nicaragua. 
Luxation,  (-a  shun,)  n.  [Lat.  laxatio]  Act  of  loosen¬ 
ing  or  slackening ;  also,  the  state  of  being  loose  or  slack¬ 
ened. 

Lax  ative,  a.  [Fr.  laxatif]  (Med.)  Having  the  power 
of  loosening  the  bowels,  and  relieving  from  costiveness. 
Hi,  (Med  )  One  of  a  class  of  medicines  which  act  mildly 
on  the  bowels;  stronger  than  aperients,  and  less  active 
than  purgatives.  Aperients  and  purgatives  may  be 
made  laxatives  by  enlarging  or  modifying  the  dose. 
Treacle,  honey,  manna,  and  confection  of  senna,  or  the 
lenitive  electuary,  are  among  a  few  of  the  simple  laxa¬ 
tives. 

Lax'atlvenes§,  n.  Quality  of  loosening  or  relaxing. 
Lax  ity,  Lax'ness,  n.  [Fr.  laxite  ;  Lat.  laxitas.) 
State  or  quality  of  being  lax ;  —  hence,  openness;  loose¬ 
ness,  as  of  texture.  —  Want  of  exactness  or  precision; 
as,  laxity  of  speech. — Defect  of  exactitude;  as,  laxity  of 
morals.— Slackness,  as  of  a  cord  or  binding.— Looseness, 
as  of  the  bowels. 

Lax  ly,  ado.  Slackly;  loosely;  in  a  lax  manner. 

Lax'riess.  n.  See  Laxity. 

Lay,  imp.  of  Lie,  7.  v. 

Lay,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  laid.)  [A.  S.  began,  legan ; 
D.  leggm ;  Ger .  legen.]  To  cause  to  lie  flat;  to  put  or 
place  down  on  a  low  surface  •  to  deposit :  as,  to  lay  one  s 
pen  down;  —  also,  to  prostrate;  to  beat  down  ;  as,  the 
heavy  rain  laid  the  crops.  —  To  spread  or  set;  to  spread 
superficially  ;  as,  to  lay  mortar.  —To  settle ;  to  fix  and 
keep  from  rising  ;  to  still ;  to  calm  ;  to  allay  ;  to  quiet ; 
as,  to  lay  the  dust.  —To  place  in  order;  to  dispose  with 
regularity;  to  arrange  in  proper  rank  or  position  ;  as, 
to  lay  a  table-cloth. 

“I  lay  the  deep  foundations  of  a  wall.”  —  Dryden. 

— To  spread  and  set  in  order ;  to  prepare;  to  make  ready  ; 
to  station ;  to  contrive,  scheme,  or  plan  ;  to  set,  as  an 
ambuscade  or  snare. 

“Yet  still  fresh  projects  laid  the  grey-ey’d  dame."—  Chapman. 
— To  place  at  hazard ;  to  wager ;  to  stake ;  to  risk ;  as,  to 
lay  a  bet. 

“  I  dare  lay  mine  honour  he  will  remain  so."— Shaks. 

—To  restrain  from  visible  manifestation,  as  a  spirit ;  to 
cause  to  vanish. 

“  The  husband  found  no  charm  to  lay  the  devil  under  his  wife’s 
petticoat."  —  L'  Estrange. 

—To  put ;  to  apply  ;  to  administer  ;  as,  to  lay  one's  hands 
to  anything. 

—To  exclude  and  deposit,  as  eggs. 

— To  impose,  as  a  burden  or  penalty;  to  assess  or  charge, 
as  a  tax ;  as,  to  lay  a  duty  on  spirits. 

“  They  lay  the  blame  on  the  poor  little  ones."  —  Locke. 

— To  impute,  or  fix  the  responsibility  for;  to  ascribe  the 
origin  or  cause  of. 

"They  lay  want  of  invention  to  hischarge.’^ —  Dryden. 

— To  enjoin,  as  a  duty;  to  prescribe,  as  a  rule  of  action  : 
as,  to  lay  commands  on  a  person. 

Neglects  the  rules  each  verbal  critic  lays."  —  Pope. 

—To  exhibit,  present,  or  offer. 

“  He  lays  his  indictment  in  some  certain  country."  —  Atterbury. 

( Naut .)  To  lose  sight  of  by  sailing  from  ;  as,  the  ship 
laid  the  land  at  sundown. 

(Law.)  To  assert;  to  state;  to  allege;  as,  to  lay 
damages.  ,  .  , 

To  lay  a  rope  or  cable.  (A Taut.)  To  twist  the  strands  ; 
as,  to  la y  cordage. 

To  lay  down ,  to  give  up;  to  relinquish  ;  to  resign;  as, 
to  lay  down  a  commission. 

“The  story  of  the  tragedy  ...  I  take  up  where  the  history  has 
laid  it  down.”  —  Dryden. 

To  advance  or  put  forward,  as  a  proposition  or  argument. 

“  Plato  lays  it  down  as  a  principle.”—  Addison. 

■"<>  quit-  to  give  up  tlie  use  of;  to  surrender ;  as,  tlio 
rel.els  laid  down  their  arms. —To  deposit,  as  a  pledge, 
surety,  equivalent,  or  satisfaction. 

••  For  her,  my  lord,  I  dare  my  life  lay  dawn."  —  Shaka. 


Tn  lay  one’s  self  down.  To  retire  to  rest ;  to  commit  to 
repose. 

“We  lay  us  down,  to  sleep  away  our  cares.”  —  Granville. 

To  lay  alonjf.  To  make  to  full  from  the  ground;  to 
prostrate. —  To  lay  apart.  To  put  away  ;  to  reject. 

“ Lay  apart  all  filthiness." — James  I.  21. 

To  lay  by.  To  put  aside  for  future  use;  to  hoard. — 
To  put  away;  to  renounce;  to  dismiss. 

“  Dismiss  your  rage,  and  lay  your  weapons  by."— Dryden. 

To  put  off;  to  remove. 

“  Dxdalus  his  borrowed  wings  laid  by." — Dryden. 

To  lay  aside.  To  put  away  ;  not  to  retain. 

"Lay  aside  the  greatness  of  your  crown." — Waller. 

To  cease  to  use;  to  discontinue;  as,  to  lay  one’s  pen 
aside. 

To  lay  away.  To  reserve  for  future  use  or  need;  to 
put  from  one  temporarily  for  preservation;  as,  his  Sun¬ 
day  clothes  afe  carefully  laid  away. 

To  lay  bare.  To  denude;  to  expose;  to  open. 

“And  laid  those  proud  roofs  bare  to  summer's  raius." — Byron. 

To  lay  one's  self  out.  To  employ  one’s  best  efforts;  to 
strive  with  earnest  endeavor. —  To  lay  out.  To  expend; 
to  apply,  as  money  in  purchasing;  as,  to  lay  out  one’s 
spare  cash 

“  Nature  has  laid  out  all  her  art  in  beautifying  the  face.”  Addison. 
To  plan  ;  to  make  orderly  disposition  or  arrangement ; 
as,  to  lay  out  a  flower-garden.  —  To  attire  in  cerements 
for  the  grave;  as,  to  lay  out  a  corpse.  —  To  put  forth; 
to  exert ;  to  exercise;  as,  t o  lay  out  all  one’s  energies. 
—  To  lay  before.  To  show ;  to  display ;  to  present  or 
expose  to  view. 

“  That  treaty  hath  been  laid  before  the  Commons."— Swift. 

T<>  lay  damages.  (Law.)  To  assess  or  fix  the  amount 
of  damages ;  as,  damages  were  laid  at  teu  thousand 
dollars. 

To  lay  heads  together.  To  deliberate;  to  confer  to¬ 
gether;  to  compare  opinions.  —  To  lay  hold  of  or  on. 
To  catch;  to  capture;  to  seize. 

“Let  seasons  of  aptitude  and  inclination  be  heedfully  laid  hold 
of." — Locke. 

To  lay  together.  To  collect;  to  bring  in  one  place  or 
view. 

“  Useful  hiuts  laid  together  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner.” 

Addison. 

To  lay  siege  to.  To  besiege;  to  surround  or  beleaguer 
with  an  army;  as,  to  lay  siege  to  a  fortified  place. 

“  Cares  .  .  .  lay  siege  to  my  distracted  soul." — Philips. 

To  address  or  court  with  pertinacity  ;  to  pester  or  bore 
with  importunate  solicitations  or  unwelcome  attentions. 

“  Hearing  that  the  lady's  father  was  a  nabob,  Dick  laid  siege 
to  her  ."—Fielding. 

To  lay  in.  To  store  in  anticipation;  to  treasure;  to 
make  previous  provision. 

“  An  equal  stock  of  wit  and  valour, 

He  had  laid  in,  although  a  tailor." — Hudibras. 

To  lay  on.  To  administer  or  apply  forcibly  or  with 
violence,  as  blows. —  To  lay  open.  To  discover;  to  ex¬ 
pose;  to  reveal ;  as,  to  lay  open  the  designs  of  conspir¬ 
ators. —  To  open;  to  uncover;  to  strip  of  mystery. — 

_ To  lay  over.  To  incrust ;  to  spread  over  the  surface; 

to  ornameut  with  an  outside  coating;  as,  to  lay  over 
with  gold. —  To  lay  the  course.  (Naut.)  To  sail  for  the 
destined  port  without  gybing.  # 

To  lay  to.  To  impute;  to  charge  upon.  —  To  apply 
with  vigor  or  energy;  as,  to  lay  one’s  self  to  a  good 
dinner.  —  (Naut.)  To  retard  the  motion  of  a  ship,  and 
cause  her  to  become  stationary;  as,  she  was  signalled 
to  back  her  topsail  and  lay  to.— To  lay  to  heart.  To 
feel  poignantly;  to  allow  to  touch  the  feelings  acutely: 
as,  she  laid  the  loss  of  her  child  to  heart.  —  To  lay  under. 
To  subject  to;  as,  to  lay  one  under  an  obligation.  —  To 
lay  up.  To  store  for  future  use ;  to  hoard;  to  treasure. 
“  The  kiug  must  lay  up  treasures  . . .  against  a  time  of  extremity." 

Bacon. 

To  confine  to  the  bed  or  private  chamber ;  as,  our  friend 
is  laid  up  with  the  gout.  —  (Naut.)  To  dock  and  dis¬ 
mantle  a  ship  of  her  masts,  rigging,  and  tackle;  as,  to 
lay  up  a  ship  in  ordinary. 

To  lay  upon.  To  solicit  importunately;  to  lay  siege 
to.  —  To  lay  wait  for.  To  lurk  in  ambush  for;  to  be  in 
a  position  to  attack  by  sudden  surprise;  as,  the  brigands 
lay  wait  for  them. —  To  lay  waste.  To  desolate;  to 
ravage  with  fire  and  sword ;  to  devastate. 

“  The  wars  have  laid  whole  countries  waste.” — Addison. 
Lay,  v.  n.  To  incubate,  or  bring  forth  eggs,  as  hens. 

— To  contrive;  to  devise  a  scheme.  —  Johnson.  (R.) 

(Naut.)  To  move  in  a  certain  direction;  as,  to  lay  aft. 
To  lay  about.  To  striko’on  all  sides;  to  act  with 
celerity  and  vigor. 

“  He  laid  about  in  fight  more  busily 
Thau  the  Amazonian  dame  Peuthesile.” — Hudibras. 

To  lay  at.  To  strike;  to  endeavor  to  strike  or  wound. 

“  Fiercely  the  good  mau  did  at  him  lay.” — Spenser. 

To  lay  in  for.  To  make  overtures ;  to  endeavor  to  se¬ 
cure  the  possession  of. 

“  I  have  laid  in  for  these  by  rebating  the  satire."—  Dryden. 

To  lay  cm.  To  strike;  to  deliver  a  succession  of  vig¬ 
orous  blows. — To  act  with  vehemence;  —  used  of  ex¬ 
penses. —  To  overcharge;  to  exact  more  than  the  proper 
vulue.  —  Tn  lay  out.  To  take  measures. 

“  I  laid  out  for  intelligence  of  all  places." — Woodward. 

To  intend;  to  design;  to  purpose.  —  To  lay  upon.  To 
bet  upon ;  to  wager ;  as,  he  laid  five  to  two  upon  the 
favorite. 

Lay,  n.  That  which  lies  or  is  laid;  a  row;  a  layer;  a 
stratum;  one  rank  in  a  series  reckoned  upwards;  as,  “a 
lay  of  wood.”  (Mortimer.)  —  A  moiety  of  the  net  pro¬ 


ceeds  of  work,  Ac.,  entered  into  upon  shares;  as,  to 
agree  for  a  lay.  —  Webster. 

— [A.  S.  bag.]  A  meadow  ;  a  tract  of  grass-land  ;  a  place 
for  the  grazing  of  cattle. 

“A  tuft  of  daisies  on  a  flowery  lay.”— Dryden. 

— [A.  S.  legh ,  or  ley  ;  Ger.  lied ,  song.]  A  song  ;  an  air  or 
tune,  accompanied  with  words. 

“  Sung,  .  .  .  well  attuned,  ...  a  joyous  lay."— Spenser. 

— A  kind  of  narrative  poem  or  metrical  romance,  among 
the  ancient  bards  and  troubadours;  as,  ”  the  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel.”  —  Sir  W.  Scott. 

( Weaving.)  See  Batten. 

Lay,  a.  [Fr.  lai;  Lat.  laicus;  Gr.  laikos ,  from  Ians ,  the 
people;  A.  S.  leod.]  Belonging  or  having  reference  to 
the  laity,  or  general  body  of  the  people,  as  distinguished 
from  the  clergy ;  laic;  not  clerical ;  as,  a  lay  preacher. 
Lay  ai'tl,  Austen  Henry,  d.  c.l.,  an  English  archaeol¬ 
ogist  and  author,  u.  Ibl7.  In  1845,  he  undertook  the 
excavations  at  Nimroud,  which  resulted  in  the  numer¬ 
ous  wonderful  specimens  of  Assyrian  art  which  enrich 
the  British  Museum;  and  in  184S-9.  published  Nineveh 
and  its  Remains,  of  which  a  second  part  appeared  in 
1853.  This  work  was  supplemented  by  Monuments  of 
Nineveh ,  in  1849-53.  In  INTO,  L  was  appointed  British 
ambassador  to  Madrid,  after  holding  various  official  ap¬ 
pointments  in  his  own  country. 

Laybarli,  or  Laihacli,  ( li'hak ,)  a  town  of  Austria, 
prov.  Carniola.  on  the  river  Luybach,  28  m.  N.E.  of 
Trieste ;  Lat.  40°  V  48"  N  ,  Lon.  14°  30'  E.  Manuf  Linen 
fabrics,  porcelain,  paper,  and  refined  sugar.  Pop.  23,500. 
Laybarli.  a  river  of  Austria,  rising  near  Adelsberg, 
under  the  name  of  Poik,  and  losing  itself  in  the  grotto 
of  Adelsberg.  It  afterwards  reappears,  but  is  lost  again 
until  it  arrives  at  Upper  Lay buch,  where  it  becomes 
navigable. 

Lay-brother,  n.  (Eccl.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  one  of  the  pious  but  illiterate  persons  who,  in 
convents,  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  monks. 
The  institution  of  lay  brothers  began  in  the  11th  cen¬ 
tury.  They  wear  a  different  habit  from  the  monks,  and 
never  enter  the  choir,  nor  are  present  at  the  chapters. 
The  only  vow  they  take  is  of  obedience  and  constancy. 
There  are  also  lay-sisters  in  the  nunneries,  who  are 
retained  for  the  service  of  the  nuns. 

Lay-clrrli,  n.  (Eccl.)  A  layman  appointed  to  lead 
the  responses  of  the  congregation  in  a  cathedral,  and 
otherwise  to  assist  in  the  services  of  the  church. 
Lay'-d»y».  (Mar.  Law.)  A  term  of  days  allowed  to 
the  owner,  charterer,  or  broker  of  a  ship,  in  which  to 
load  or  discharge  cargo. 

Lay -elder,  n.  (Presbyterian  Church.)  See  Ei  dkr. 
Lay'er,  n.  [From  lay.]  The  person  who,  or  thing 
which,  lays,  particularly,  a  hen  which  lays  eggs.  —  One 
body  laid  or  spread  over  the  surface  of  another;  a  bed; 
a  stratum  ;  as,  a  layer  of  mould.  —  (Building.)  A  course, 
as  of  bricks,  stones,  Ac.  — (Gardening  )  A  twig  or  shoot 
of  a  plant,  not  detached  from  the  stock,  laid  under 
ground  for  growth  or  propagation;  as,  to  give  layers 
of  fresh  earth. 

Lay'eriilg?,  «.  ( Gardening .)  A  mode  of  propagating 
plants  by  laying  down  shoots,  and  covering  a  portion 
of  them  with  soil,  so  that  the  extremity  of  the  shoot  is 
left  above  ground,  and  the  shoot  itself  not  detached 
from  the  plant  In  order  to  facilitate  the  rooting  of 
such  shoots,  called  layers,  the  portion  buried  in  the  s«>il 
is  fractured  by  twisting  or  bruising,  or  cut  with  a  knife 
immediately  under  a  hud.  This  operation,  by  obstruct¬ 
ing  the  return  of  the  sap  from  the  leaves,  occasions  its 
accumulation  at  the  wounded  part,  when  roots  are  there 
produced  from  the  effort  of  nature  to  perpetuate  life. 
Lay'er-out,  n.  A  disburser  of  money;  a  factor;  a 
steward. 

Lay  er-up,  n.  A  cofferer;  one  who  hoards  money  for 
future  use. 

Lay  -fig  ure.  (Fainting.)  A  figure  made  of  wood  or 
cork  in  imitation  of  the  human  body.  It  can  be  placed 
in  any  position  or  attitude,  and  moves  at  every  joint,  on 
the  principle  of  the  ball  and  socket.  It  serves,  when 
clothed,  as  a  model,  to  painters,  for  drapery  and  for 
fore  shortening.  The  dress  of  the  person  is  generally 
placed  on  the  lay-figure  after  the  head  is  taken,  by  which 
means  the  artist  finishes  his  entire  portrait  at  leisure, 
without  requiring  further  sittings  from  the  original. 
(Sometimes  called  layman.) 

Lay  ing,  n.  (Building.)  The  first  coat  spread  by  plas¬ 
terers  upon  a  framework  of  laths.  —  Time  or  operation 
of  laying  eggs;  also,  the  number  of  eggs  laid  at  once. 
Lay '| aixl,  n.  Meadow-land;  fallow  ground.  See  Lay. 
Lay 'mail,  n. ;  pi.  Laymen.  A  man  who  is  not  a  clergy¬ 
man  ;  one  of  the  laity  or  people,  as  distinguished  from 
the  clerical  body. —  A  figure  used  by  painters;  a  lay 
figure.  —  See  Lay. 

Lay'mail,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Washington  co. 

'«i»ac*0,  n.  (Weaving.)  Same  as  Shuttle-R  \CE,  7*  v. 
Lay '-stall,  n.  A  place  of  deposit  for  dung,  rubbish,  Ac. 
—  In  London,  a  shippen  for  milch-cows. 

in  New  Jersey,  a  post-office  of  Sussex  co. 
Lato'nia.  in  Pennsylvania, a  post-office  of  Venango  co. 
Lay'tonsville,  in  Md.,  a  post-vill.  of  Montgome  y  co. 
Laz  ar,  n.  [From  Lazarus ,  in  the  parable.]  One  sick 
or  afflicted  with  bodily  sores;  a  person  infected  with  a 
nauseous  and  pestilential  disease. 

Lazaret',  Lazaret'to, n.  [Fr.  lazaret;  It .lazzeretto.] 
A  name  given  in  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  southern 
Europe,  to  certain  public  buildings  for  the  reception 
of  the  poor,  and  such  as  are  afflicted  with  contagious 
disorders.  The  name  is  derived  from  St.  Lazarus,  who 
is  the  patron  saint  of  lepers ;  and  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  leprosy  was  common  in  Italy  and  other 
parts,  the  hospitals  in  which  the  lepers  were  coufined 
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received  that  name,  and  the  lepers  themselves  were 
called  lazzari.  Howard  wrote  An  Account  of  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  Lazarettos  in  Europe.,  1789.  —  Those  buildings  and 
inclosures  attaching  to  seaport-towns  chiefly  on  the 
Mediterranean,  where  the  crews  and  passengers  of  ships 
from  places  where  contagious  disease  is  known  to  pre¬ 
vail,  are  also  called  lazarettos.  These  lazarettos  consist 
generally  of  various  detached  buildings,  with  courts  be¬ 
tween,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and 
placed  in  an  airy  situation  outside  the  town,  or  some¬ 
times  on  a  small  island  near  the  coast. — See  Quarantine. 

La/.aret'taSlation,  in  Pe.nna.,  a  P.0  of  Delaware  co. 

liaz'ardioiiNe,  n.  Same  as  Lazaret,  q.v. 

Laz'arists,  n.pl.  ( Eccl .  Hist.)  See  Priests  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion. 

Laz  arly,  a.  Leprous  ;  resembling  a  lazar. 

Laz  arus,  (styled  St.  Lazarus  by  the  Roman  Catholics,) 
a  friend  and  disciple  of  Christ,  brother  of  Martha  and 
Mary,  with  whom  be  resided  at  Bethany  near  Jerusalem. 
Our  Saviour  had  a  high  regard  for  the  family,  and  often 
visited  them;  and  when  Lazarus  was  dangerously  ill, 
word  was  sent  to  Christ,  “  Lord,  behold,  he  whom  thou 
lovest  is  sick.”  The  Saviour  reached  Bethany  after  he 
had  lain  four  days  in  his  grave,  and  restored  him  to  life 
by  a  word,  “  Lazarus,  come  forth.”  —  L.  is  also  the  name 
of  the  helpless  beggar  who  lay  at  the  rich  man’s  gate, 
in  one  of  Christ’s  most  solemn  and  instructive  parables. 

Laz'artis,  (St.)  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  military  and  religious 
order,  established  by  the  Crusaders  at  Jerusalem,  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  relief  to  lepers,  in  1119,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  Pope  Alexander  IV.,  in  1255.  Louis  VII. 
(1137-80)  introduced  the  order  into  France,  and  it  de¬ 
clined  as  leprosy  disappeared.  The  Italian  order  was 
united  with  the  Hospitallers  in  14*4,  the  Savoy  branch 
with  that  of  St.  Maurice  in  1572, and  the  French  branch 
with  the  order  of  St.  Michael  in  1693. 

Lnz'ar-wort,  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Laser-wort,  q.v. 

Laze,  v.  n.  To  loaf  about;  to  pass  one’s  time  iu  idle¬ 
ness;  to  dawdle.  (Used  colloquially.) 

— v.a.  To  waste  in  idleness,  sis  time;  as,  he  lazes  away  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  (Colloq.) 

La  zily,  a.  In  a  lazy  manner;  idly;  sluggishly;  in¬ 
dolently. 

“  He  lazily  and  listlessly  dreams  away  his  time.” —  Locke. 

Laziness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  lazy ;  indolence  ; 
sluggishness;  habitual  sloth;  indisposition  to  laborer 
active  exertion;  slowness;  tardiness;  heaviness  with 
regard  to  motion  or  action. 

Ltiz'ing-,  a.  Idling;  wasting  time  in  inaction  and  indo¬ 
lence. 

“  The  sot  lay  lazing  or  lolling  upon  his  couch."  —  South. 

Laz'uli.  or  Lapis  Lazuli,  n.  (Min.)  See  Lapis. 

Ltizu'lite,  n.  [Ar.  azul,  heaven,  and  Gr.  lithos ,  stone.] 
( Min.)  The  name  applied  by  HuUy  and  some  other  min¬ 
eralogists  to  Lapis  hzuli,  q.  v.  By  Werner,  Dana,  and 
others,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  hydrous  phosphate  of 
alumina  and  magnesia  from  Styria  and  the  Tyrol.  It 
generally  occurs  granular  or  massive,  of  various  shades 
of  azure-blue,  inclining  to  green  or  white,  and  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  lapis  lazuli  by  never  being  accompanied 
l»y  iron  pyrites.  It  is  also  known  as  azurite ,  and  pris¬ 
matic  azure-spar. 

La'zy,  <i.  [Ger.  lasts ,  weary;  Idssig ,  indolent.]  Indisposed 
to  action  ;  disinclined  to  work  or  exertion  ;  naturally 
slow;  habitually  slothful;  averse  to  labor;  heavy  in 
motion.  —  Slow  ;  sluggish;  tedious;  tardy;  moving  with 
apparent  effort  or  difficulty ;  as,  “a  dull  and  lazy  expe¬ 
dient.”  —  Clarendon. 

"  The  lazy  water*  without  motion  lay.”  — Roscommon. 

Lazy  weight ,  short  weight. 

Lazzaro'ni,  Lazaro'ni,  n  pi.  [PI.  of  It.  lazzarone , 
from  Lazarus,  the  sick  man  mentioned  in  the  Gospel.] 
A  name  used  to  designate  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
in  Naples.  The  hospital  of  St.  Lazarus  is  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  poorer  classes  or  lazzaroni.  They  aided 
Masatiiello  in  the  revolution  of  16*7.  They  used  to  elect 
yearly  a  head  or  chief  lazzaro ,  who  was  formally  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  government,  which,  by  this  means, 
was  better  able  to  control  and  wield  at  will  his  turbu¬ 
lent  adherents,  50,000  ur  00,000  in  number. 

Le,  or  Loll,  (/at,)  a  city  of  Central  Asia,  cap.  of  Ladakh, 
or  Little  Thibet,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Upper  Indus, 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea;  Lat.  34°  10'  N.,  Lon.  77°  40'  E. 
It  is  the  great  entrepot  between  Chinese  Tartary  and 
the  Punjab,  and  is  the  chief  mart  for  the  famous  shawl- 
wool  of  Thibet.  Pop.  4,500. 

Lea.  Ley,  n.  [A  S.  leag. J  ( Agnc .)  A  term  applied  to 
lands  which  are  kept  under  grass  or  pasturage  for  a 
short  period.  For  example,  iu  a  rotation  of  fallow,  wheat, 
clover  and  rye-grass,  for  three  years.  The  ground, 
when  under  clover  and  rye-grass,  is  said  to  be  in  lea. 

— Any  meadow  or  sward  land. 

Lea.  (le,)  a  river  of  England,  rising  near  Luton,  in  Bed¬ 
ford  co.,  and  after  a  course  of  40  m.,  joins  the  Thames  at 
Blackwall. 

Leaeli,  v.  a.  (Sometimes  written  leech  and  letch.)  To 
wash,  by  allowing  water  to  percolate  through,  as  ashes. 

— v.  n.  To  pass  through  by  percolation. 

— n.  (Written  also  letch.)  Wood-ashes  through  which  water 
percolates  to  imbibe  the  alkali. 

— A  leach-tub. 

Leaeli.  n.  (Naut.)  See  Leech,  the  more  correct  spelling. 

Leaeli'- till),  n.  A  wooden  tub  in  which  ashes  are 
leached;  a  leach. 

Leach'y,  a.  Permitting  fluids  to  pass  by  percolation; 
as,  a  leachy  soil. 

Leaeli  in  a  n.  in  Missouri ,  a  village  of  Buchanan  co., 
about  50  m.  N.W.  of  Independence. 

Lea  cock,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  P  0.  of  Lancaster  co. 

Lead,  (led,)  n.  [A.S. ;  Du  flood;  Ger  .loth,  lead,  also  a 
weight.]  (Chem.  and  Min.)  A  bluish-gray  metal  of  con¬ 


siderable  importance.  Sp.  gr.  11-44.  Equiv.  103-07. 
Symbol.  Pb,  (from  Lat  .plumbum.)  Lead  owes  its  useful¬ 
ness  in  the  metallic  state  chiefly  to  its  softness  and  fusi¬ 
bility.  The  former  quality  allows  it  U>  be  easily  rolled 
into  thin  sheets,  and  to  be  drawn  into  the  form  of  tubes 
or  pipes;  it  is  indeed  the  softest  of  the  metals  in  common 
use,  and  at  the  same  time  the  least  tenacious,  so  that  it 
can  only  be  drawn  with  difficulty  into  thin  wire,  and  is 
then  very  easily  broken.  The  ease  with  which  it  makes  a 
dark  streak  upon  paper  shows  how  readily  minute  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  metal  may  be  abraded.  In  fusibility  it  sur¬ 
passes  all  the  other  metals  commonly  employed  in  the 
metallic  state,  except  tin,  for  it  melts  at  017°  F. ;  and  this 
circumstance,  taken  in  conjunction  with  its  high  sp.  gr., 
particularly  adapts  it  for  the  manufacture  of  shot  and 
bullets.  For  one  of  its  extensive  uses,  however,  as  a 
covering  for  roofs,  it  would  be  better  suited  if  it  were 
lighter  and  less  fusible,  for  in  case  of  fire  in  bouses  so 
roofed,  the  fall  of  the  molten  lead  frequently  aggravates 
the  calamity.  The  chief  ore  of  lead  is  galena ,  a  sulphide 
of  lead  (PbS).  This  ore  might,  at  the  first  glance,  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  metal  itself,  from  its  high  specific  gravity 
and  metallic  lustre.  It  is  found  forming  extensive  veins 
in  Cumberland,  Derbyshire,  and  Cornwall  (England), 
traversing  a  limestone  rock  in  the  two  first  cos.,  and  a 
clay-slate  in  the  last.  Spain  also  furnishes  large  supplies 
of  this  important  ore.  Galena  presents  a  beautiful  crystal¬ 
line  appearance, being  often  found  in  large  isolated  cubes, 
which  readily  cleave  or  split  up  in  directions  parallel  to 
their  faces.  Blende  (sulphide  of  zinc)  and  copper  pyrites 
(sulphide  of  copper  and  iron)  are  frequently  found  in 
the  same  vein  with  galena,  and  it  is  usually  associated 
with  quartz  (silica),  heavy-spar  (sulphate  of  baryta),  or 
fluor-spar  (fluoride  of  calcium).  Considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  sulphide  of  silver  are  olten  present  in  galena, 
and  in  many  specimens  the  sulphide  of  bismuth  and 
antimony  are  found.  Though  the  sulphide  is  the  most 
abundant  natural  combination  of  lead,  it  is  by  no  means 
the  only  form  in  which  this  metal  is  found.  The  metal 
itself  is  occasionally  met  with,  though  in  very  small 
quantity,  and  the  carbonate  of  lead  (PbO.CC>2),  white.  Irad 
ore ,  forms  an  important  ore  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Spain.  The  sulphate  of  lead  ( PbO.SOs)  is  also  found  in 
Australia,  and  is  largely  imported  into  England  to  be 
smelted.  —  “  Extensive  deposits  of  galena  in  the  U.  States 
exist  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin.  The 
ores  occur  in  stratified  limestone, associated  with  blende, 
smithsonite,  cal  cite,  pyrite,  and  often  an  ore  of  copper 
and  cobalt.  Of  the  Upper  Missouri  lead  region,  five- 
ninths  belong  to  Wisconsin,  and  the  richest  portion  is 
in  that  part  of  the  State  adjoining  Illinois  and  Iowa. 
The  occurrence  of  calc-spar  in  the  soil,  or  sink-holes  in 
lines,  are  considered  indications  of  lead.  From  a  single 
8 pot,  not  exceeding  50  yards  square,  1,500  tons  of  ore 
have  been  raised.  Galena  occurs  also  in  Illinois,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  fhioride  ;  in  New  York,  at  Itossie,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  co.,  and  in  Sullivan.  Columbia,  and  Ulster  cos. ;  in 
Maine,  veins  of  considerable  extent  exist  at  Luhec.  Bay, 
Bingham, and  Parsonsville;  in  New  Hampshire,  at  Eaton, 
Haverhill,  Bath,  and  Tam  worth  ;  in  Vermont,  at  Thet- 
ford  ;  in  Connecticut,  at  Middletown  ;  in  Massachusetts, 
at  Southampton,  Leverett,  and  Sterling;  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia, at  Phoenixville  and  elsewhere;  inVirginia,  in  Wythe 
co.,  Louisa  co.,  and  other  places;  in  Michigan,  in  the 
region  of  Chocolate  River  and  elsewhere,  and  Lake  Su-r 
perior  copper  districts;  in  California  and  territories  E. 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  many  of  the  gold  mines.” 
(Dana.) — Many  of  these  mines  have  been  and  are  still 
being  worked,  to  great  pecuniary  advantage,  at  differ¬ 
ent  localities  in  the  United  States,  while  others  again 
have  proved  unprofitable,  and  the  mines  have  been 
abandoned,  although  some  of  them  would  have  justified 
continued  operations. 

( MetaU .)  The  extraction  of  lead  from  galena  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  that 
when  a  combination  of  a  metal  with  oxygen  is  raised 
to  a  high  temperature  in  contact  with  a  sulphide  of  the 
same  metal,  the  oxygen  and  sulphur  unite,  and  the 
metal  is  liberated.  The  ore,  having  been  separated  by 
mechanical  treatment  as  far  as  possible  from  the  foreign 
matters  associated  with  it,  is  mixed  with  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  lime,  and  spread  over  the  hearth  of  a  rever¬ 
beratory  furnace,  the  sides  of  which  are  considerably  in¬ 
clined  towards  the  centre,  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  for  the 
reception  of  molten  lead.  During  the  first  stage  of  the 
smelting  process,  the  object  is  to  roast  the  ore  with  free 
access  of  air,  exposing  as  large  a  surface  as  possible,  on 
which  account  the  heat  is  kept  below  that  at  which 
galena  fuses;  indeed,  during  the  first  two  hours,  no  fuel 
is  thrown  into  the  grate,  sufficient  heat  being  radiated 
from  the  sides  of  the  furnace,  which  have  become  red- 
hot  during  the  smelting  of  the  previous  charge  of  ore. 
The  ore  is  stirred  from  time  to  time,  to  expose  fresh  sur¬ 
faces  to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen.  The 
effect  of  this  roasting  is  to  convert  a  portion  of  the  sul¬ 
phide  of  lead  (PbS)  into  sulphate  of  lead  (PbO.SC>3), 
while  another  portion  loses  its  sulphur,  which  is  evolved 
as  sulphurous  acid  (SOo),  and  acquires  oxygen  in  its 
stead,  becoming  converted  into  oxide  of  lead  (PbG).  A 
large  proportion  of  the  galena,  however,  remains  un¬ 
oxidized.  When  the  roasting  is  sufficiently  advanced, 
some  fuel  is  thrown  into  the  grate,  some  rich  slags  from 
previous  smeltings  are  thrown  on  to  the  hearth,  the 
damper  is  slightly  raised,  and  the  doors  of  the  furnace 
are  closed,  so  that  the  charge  may  be  heated  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  which  the  oxide  and  sulphate  of  lead  act 
upon  the  unaltered  sulphide,  furnishing  metallic  lead, 
while  the  sulphur  is  expelled  iu  the  form  of  sulphurous 
acid.  During  this  part  of  the  operation,  the  contents 
of  the  hearth  are  constantly  raked  up  towards  the  fire¬ 
bridge,  so  os  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  lead,  and 
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to  cause  it  to  run  down  into  the  hollow  provided  for  its 
reception.  It  is  also  found  that  the  separation  of  the 
lead  from  the  slags  is  much  assisted  by  occasionally 
throwing  open  the  doors  to  chill  the  furnace.  After 
about  4  hours,  the  charge  is  reduced  to  a  pretty  fluid 
condition,  the  lead  having  accumulated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  depressed  portion  of  the  hearth  with  the  slag 
above  it;  this  slag  consists  chiefly  of  the  silicates  of 
lime  and  oxide  of  lead,  and  would  have  contained  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  latter,  if  the  lime  had  not  been 
added  as  a  flux  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation. 
In  order  still  further  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  lead  in 
the  slag,  a  few  more  shovelfuls  of  lime  are  now  thrown 
into  the  hearth,  together  with  a  little  small  coal,  the 
latter  serving  to  reduce  to  the  metallic  state  the  oxide 
of  lead  displaced  by  the  lime  from  its  combination  with 
the  silicic  acid.  But  since  silicate  of  lime  is  far  less 
fusible  than  silicate  of  oxide  of  lead,  the  effect  of  this 
addition  of  lime  is  to  dry  up  the  slags  to  a  semi-solid 
mass,  and  it  will  now  be  seen  that  if  the  whole  of  the 
lime  had  been  added  at  the  commencement  of  the 
smelting,  the  diminished  fusibility  of  the  slag  would 
have  opposed  an  obstacle  to  the  separation  of  the  me¬ 
tallic  lead.  During  the  last  hour  or  so,  the  temperature 
is  very  considerably  raised,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
about  six  hours,  when  the  greater  portion  of  the  lead  is 
thought  to  have  separated,  the  slag  is  raked  out  through 
one  of  the  doors  of  the  furnace,  and  the  melted  tuetal 
allowed  to  run  out  through  a  tap-hole  in  front  of  the 
lowest  portion  of  the  hearth,  into  an  iron  basin,  from 
which  it  is  ladled  into  pig-moulds.  The  rich  slags,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  layer  of  subsulphide  of  lead  (Pb2S) 
which  forms  over  the  surface  of  the  metal,  are  worked 
up  again  with  a  fresh  charge  of  ore.  In  the  smelting  of 
galena  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  quanti¬ 
ty  oflead  is  carried 
in  the  form  of  va¬ 
por;  and  in  order 
to  condense  this, 
the  gases  from  the 
furnace  are 
to  pass  through  | 
flues,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  length  of 
which  is 
times  3  or  4 
before  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  escape 
up  the  chimney. 

When  these  flues 
are  swept,  many 
tons  of  lead  are  re¬ 
covered  in  the 
forms  of  oxide  and 
sulphide.  In  the 
N.  of  England,  the 
smelting  of  lead 
ores  is  now  gener¬ 
ally  conducted  iu 
an  econo  mico- fur - 
nac«(  Fig.  1535),  or 
small  blast  -  fur¬ 
nace,  instead  of  in 
the  reverberatory 
furnace  described 
above.  Air  is  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  fur¬ 
nace  through  3 
blast-pipes.  A,  and 

the  lead  ore  and  fuel  being  charged  in  at  B,  the  lead  runs 
into  a  cavity,  C,  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  while  the 
slag  flows  over  into  a  reservoir.  I).  outside  the  furnace. 
The  charge  is  sprinkled  with  water  through  the  rose,  E, 
fixed  just  above  the  opening  into  the  chimney,  F,  to 
prevent  it  from  being  blown  away  by  the  current  of  air. 

Extraction  of  silver  from  lead.  —  The  lead  extracted 
from  galena  often  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  silver 
to  allow  of  its  being  profitably  extracted.  Previously 
to  the  year  1829  this  was  practicable  only  when  the  lead 
contained  more  than  11  oz.  of  silver  per  ton;  for  the 
only  process  then  known  for  effecting  the  separation  of 
the  two  metals  was  that  of  cupeilation,  which  necessi¬ 
tates  the  conversion  of  the  whole  of  the  lead  into  oxide, 
which  has  then  to  be  separated  from  the  silver  and 
again  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  thus  consuming  so 
large  an  amount  of  labor,  that  a  considerable  yield  of 
silver  must  be  obtained  to  pay  for  it.  By  the  simple  and 
ingenious  operation  known  as  Pattinam's  desdvering 
process ,  a  very  large  amount  of  the  lead  can  be  at  once 
separated  in  the  metallic  state  with  little  expenditure 
of  labor,  thus  leaving  the  remainder  sufficiently  rich  in 
the  more  precious  metal  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  far 
more  expensive  process  of  cupeilation,  so  that  3  or  4  oz. 
of  silver  per  tou  can  be  extracted  with  profit.  Pat  tin  son 
founded  his  process  upon  the  observation  that  when  lead 
containing  a  small  proportion  of  silver  is  melted  and 
allowed  to  cool,  being  constantly  stirred,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  lead  separates  in  the  form  of  crystals 
containing  a  very  minute  proportion  of  silver,  almost 
the  whole  of  this  metal  being  left  behind  in  the  portion 
still  remaining  liquid.  8 or  10 cast-iron  pots,  set  in  brick¬ 
work,  each  capable  of  holding  abt.  6  tons  of  L.,  are  placed 
in  a  row.  with  a  fire-place  underneath  each  of  them. 
Suppose  that  there  are  10  pots  numbered  consecutively, 
that  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  workman  being  No.  1, 
and  that  on  bis  extreme  right  No.  10.  About  6  tons  of 
the  lead  containing  silver  are  melted  in  pot  No.  5,  the 
metal  skimmed,  and  the  fire  raked  out  from  beneath  so 
that  the  pot  may  gradually  cool,  its  liquid  contents  be¬ 
ing  constantly  agitated  with  a  long  iron  stirrer.  As  the 
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crystals  of  lead  form,  they  are  well  drained  in  a  perfo¬ 
rated  ladle  (about  30  inches  wide  and  5  inches  deep;  and 
transferred  to  pot  No  4.  When  about  4-5ths  of  the 
metal  have  thus  been  removed  in  the  crystals,  the  por¬ 
tion  still  remaining  liquid,  which  retains  the  silver,  is 
ladled  into  pot  No.  6,  and  the  pot  No.  5,  which  is  now 
empty,  is  charged  with  fresh  argentiferous  lead,  to  l»e 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  When  pots  Nos  4  and  6 
have  received,  respectively,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
crystals  of  lead  and  of  the  liquid  part  rich  in  silver,  their 
contents  are  subject'  d  to  a  perfectly  similar  process, 
the  crystals  of  lend  being  always  parsed  to  the  left,  and 
the  rich  argentiferous  alloy  to  the  right.  As  the  final 
result  of  the>e  operations,  the  pot  No.  10,  to  the  extreme 
right,  becomes  filled  with  a  rich  alloy  of  lead  and  silver, 
sometimes  containing  300  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton, 
while  pot  No.  1,  to  the  extreme  left,  contains  lead  in 
which  there  is  not  more  than  %  ounce  of  silver  to  the 
ton.  This  lead  is  cast  into  pigs  tor  the.  market.  The 
ladle  used  in  the  above  operation  is  kept  hot  by  a  small 
tnn /ter  pot  containing  melted  lead.  A  fulcrum  is  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  edge  of  each  pot,  for  resting  the  ladle  dur¬ 
ing  the  shaking  of  the  crystals  to  drain  oft'  the  liquid 
metal.  Any  copper  present  in  the  lead  is  also  left  with 
the  silver  iu  the  liquid  portion.  In  order  to  extract 
the  silver  from  the  rich  alloy,  it  is  subjected  to  a  process 
of  refining,  or  at  pel  la  t<  on ,  which  is  founded  upon  the 
oxidation  suffered  by  lead  when  heated  in  air,  and  upon 
the  absence  of  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  silver  to 
combine  directly  with  oxygen.  The  refinery,  or  cupel¬ 
ling  furnace  (Fig.  3536),  iu  which  this  operation  is  per¬ 
formed,  is  a  reverberatory  furnace,  the  hearth  of  which 


consists  of  a  cupel  (C),  made  by  ramming  moist  pow¬ 
dered  bone-ashes  mixed  with  a  little  wood-ash  into  an 
oval  iron  frame  about  4  inches  deep,  and  provided  with 
four  cross-bars  at  the  bottom,  each  about  4  inches  wide. 
When  this  frame  has  been  well  filled  with  bone-ash, 
part  of  it  is  scooped  ont,  so  as  to  leave  the  sides  about  2 
inches  thick  at  the  top,  and  3  inches  at  the  bottom,  the 
bone-ash  being  left  about  1  inch  thick  above  the  iron 
cross-bars.  The  cupel,  which  is  about  4  ft.  long  by  2% 
feet  wide,  is  fixed  so  that  the  flame  from  the  grate  (G) 
passes  across  it  into  the  chimney  ( B),  and  at  one  end. 
the  nozzle  (N)  of  a  blowing  apparatus  directs  a  blast  of 
air  over  the  surface  of  the  contents  of  the  cupel.  The 
latter  is  carefully  dried  by  a  gradually  increasing  heat, 
and  is  then  heated  to  redness;  the  alloy  of  lead  and  sil¬ 
ver,  having  been  previously  melted  in  an  iron  pot  (I1) 
fixed  by  the  side  of  the  furnace,  is  ladled  through  a 
gutter  until  the  cupel  is  nearly  filled  with  it;  a  film  of 
oxide  soon  makes  its  appearance  upon  the  surface  of  the 
lead,  and  is  fused  by  the  high  temperature.  When  the 
blast  is  directed  upon  the  surface,  it  blows  off  this  film 
of  oxide,  and  supplies  the  oxygen  for  the  formation  of 
another  film  upon  the  clean  metallic  surface  thus  ex¬ 
posed.  A  part  of  the  oxide  of  lead,  or  litharge,  thus 
formed  is  at  first  absorbed  by  the  porous  material  of  the 
cupel,  but  the  chief  part  of  it  is  forced  by  the  blast 
through  a  channel  cut  for  the  purpose  in  the  opposite 
end  to  that  at  which  the  blast  enters,  and  is  received, 
as  it  issues  from  A,  in  an  iron  vessel  placed  beneath  the 
furnace.  In  proportion  as  the  lead  is  in  this  manner 
removed  from  the  cupel,  fresh  portions  are  supplied 
from  the  adjoining  melting-pot,  and  the  process  is  con¬ 
tinued  until  about  5  tons  of  the  alloy  have  been  added. 
The  cupel lation  is  not  continued  until  the  whole  of  the 
lead  has  been  removed,  but  until  only  2  or  3  cwts.  of 
that  metal  are  left  in  combination  with  the  whole  of 
the  silver  (say  1.000  ounces)  contained  in  the  5  tons  of 
alloy.  The  metal  is  run  out  through  a  hole  made  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cupel,  which  is  then  again  stopped  up  so 
that  a  fresh  charge  may  he  introduced.  The  fumes  of 
oxide  of  lead,  which  are  freely  evolved  during  this  pro¬ 
cess,  are  carried  off  by  a  hood  and  chimney  (II)  situated 
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opposite  to  the  blast  of  air.  When  3  or  4  charges  have 
been  cupelled,  so  as  to  yield  from  3.000  to  5.000  ounces 
of  silver,  alloyed  with  6  or  S  cwts.  of  lead,  the  removal 
of  the  latter  metal  is  completed  iu  another  cupel,  since 
some  of  the  silver  is  carried  off  with  the  last  portions 
of  the  litharge.  The  appearances  indicating  the  removal 
of  the  last  portion  of  lead  are  very  striking:  the  surface 
of  the  molten  metal,  which  has  been  hitherto  tarnished, 
becomes  iridescent  as  the  film  of  oxide  of  lead  thins  off, 
and  afterwards  resplendent ly  bright;  and  when  the 
cake  of  refined  silver  is  allowed  to  cool,  it  throws  up 
from  its  surface  a  variety  of  fantastic  arborescent  ex¬ 
crescences,  caused  by  the  escape  of  oxygen  which  has 
been  mechanically  absorbed  by  the  fused  silver,  and  is 
given  off  during  solidification.  The  litharge  obtained 
from  the  cupelling  furnaces  is  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  by  mixing  it  with  small  coal,  and  beating  it  iu  a 
furnace  similar  to  that  employed  in  smelting  galena.  A 
new  process  of  extracting  silver  from  lead  by  zinc ,  pat¬ 
ented  in  18»»7,  by  Flack,  of  Prussia,  is  substantially  as 
follows:  The  lead  is  placed  in  a  pot  furnished  at  the 
bottom  with  tube  and  cock,  and  heated  to  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  600°  to  700°  C.,  alter  which  from  %  to  1  per 
cent,  of  zinc,  according  to  the  amount  of  silver  iu  the 
lead,  is  put  in,  and  the  metals  are  thoroughly  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  stirring.  After  three  hours  rest,  and  cooling, 
the  alloy  of  lead,  zinc,  and  silver  floating  on  the  top  is 
taken  off,  and  the  operation  is  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  zinc.  The 
following  are  the  proportions  of  the  total  quantities  of 
zinc  used: 

Per  cent.  zinc. 

3,000  grains  silver  in  a  ton  of  lead,  .  1  \4 

1.500  “  “  1‘4 

3,000  “  “  .  3  H 

5.000  “  “  1>| 

6,000  “  “  .  2 

If  the  alloy  has  been  carefully  taken  off,  the  remaining 
lead  will  be  entirely  free  from  silver.  The  desilvered 
lead  is  then  run  down  in  a  blast-furnace,  with  a  silicious 
slag  containing  about  33  per  cent,  of  silicious  earth, 
alter  which  it  is  melted  in  a  pot.  and  green  wood  placed 
in  it,  whereby  the  last  remaining  trace  of  zinc  ami  iron 
is  removed.  The  alloy  of  lead,  zinc,  and  silver  is  like¬ 
wise  run  down  in  a  small  blast-furnace,  with  slag  con¬ 
taining  about  36  per  cent,  of  silicious  earth.  The  rich 
lead  obtained  is  then,  as  usual,  refined  in  the  cupel,  and 
the  zinc  oxide  taken  off  by  a  comb  or  water  apparatus. 
The  separation  of  metal  alloy  may  be  accomplished  in 
the  wet  way  by  means  of  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid, 
but  the  blast  furnace  process  is  considered  preferable. — 
In  the  laboratory ,  lead  may  easily  be  extracted  from 
galena  by  mixing  300  grains  with  450  grains  of  dried 
carbonate  of  soda  and  20  grains  of  charcoal,  introducing 
the  mixture  into  a  crucible,  and  placing  in  it  two  ten- 
penny  nails,  head  downwards.  The  crucible  is  covered 
and  heated  in  a  moderate  fire  for  about  half  an  hour. 
The  remainder  of 
thenailsiscareful- 
ly  removed  from 
the  liquid  mass, 
which  is  then  al¬ 
lowed  to  cool,  the 
crucible  broken, 
and  the  lead  ex- 
traded  and 
weighed.  To  as¬ 
certain  if  it  con¬ 
tains  silver,  the 
button  is  placed 
iu  a  small  bone- 
ash  cupel  (Fig. 

1537)  heated  in  a 
mufti'*,  until  the 
whole  of  the  lead 
is  oxidized,  and 
absorbed  by  the 
bone-ash  of  the 
cupel,  leaving  the 
minute  globules 
of  silver.  Small 
globules  of  lead 
may  be  conveni¬ 
ently  cupelled  on 
charcoal  before 
the  blowpipe,  by 
pressing  some 
bone -ash  into  a 
cavity  scooped  in 
the  charcoal,  plac¬ 
ing  the  lead  upon  Fig.  1537. 

its  surface,  and 

exposing  it  to  a  good  oxidizing  flame,  as  long  as  it  de¬ 
creases  in  size  If  any  copper  he  present, the  bone-ash  will 
show  a  green  stain  after  cooling.  Pure  lead  gives  a  yellow 
stain.  In  the  above  process  the  sulphur  of  the  galena  is 
removed, partly  by  the  sodium  of  the  carbonate, and  partly 
bv  the  iron  of  the  nails,  the  excess  of  carbonate  ol  soda 
serving  to  flux  any  silica  with  which  the  galena  may  be 
mixed. —  Use  of  lead.  The  employment  of  this  metal 
for  roofing.  Ac.,  has  been  already  noticed.  Its  fusibility 
adapts  it  for  casting  type  for  printing,  but  it  would  be 
far  too  soft  for  this  purpose;  accordingly,  type-metal 
consists  of  an  alloy  of  4  parts  of  lead  with  1  of  anti¬ 
mony.  A  similar  alloy  is  used  for  the  bullets  contained 
in  shrapnel  shells,  since  bullets  of  soft  lead  would  be 
liable  to  be  jammed  together,  and  would  not  scatter  so 
well  on  the  explosion  of  the  shell.  On  the  other  hand, 
rifle-bullets  are  made  of  very  pure  soft  lead,  in  order 
that  they  may  more  easily  take  the  grooves  of  the  rifle. 
Small  shot  are  made  of  lead  to  which  about  4U  lbs.  of 
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arsenic  per  ton  lias  been  added.  Tlie  arsenic  dissolves 
in  the  lead,  hardening  it  and  causing  it  to  form  spheri¬ 
cal  drops  when  chilled.  The  fluid  metal  is  poured 
through  a  sort  of  colander  fixed  at  the  top  of  a  lofty 
tower  (or  at  the  month  of  a  deserted  coal-shaft),  and  the 
minute  drops  into  which  it  is  thus  divided  are  allowed 
to  fall  into  a  vessel  of  water,  after  having  been  chilled 
by  the  air  in  their  descent.  They  are  afterwards  sorted, 
and  polished  in  revolving  barrels  containing  plumbago. 
It  too  little  arsenic  is  employed,  the  shot  are  elongated 
or  pyriform;  and  if  the  due  proportion  has  been  ex¬ 
ceeded,  their  form  is  flattened  or  lenticular. —  Common 
solder  is  an  alloy  of  equal  weights  of  lead  and  tin,  which 
is  more  fusible  than  either  metal  separately.  Other- 
alloys  containing  lead  will  he  notic'd  in  their  proper 
places.  Leaden  vessels  are  much  used  iu  manufactur¬ 
ing  chemistry,  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  this  metal 
to  the  action  of  acids.  Neither  concentrated  sulphuric, 
hydrochloric,  nitric,  nor  hydrofluoric  acid  will  act  upon 
lead  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  best  solvent  for 
the  metal  is  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*2.  since  the  nitrate 
of  lead,  being  insoluble  iu  an  acid  of  greater  strength, 
would  be  deposited  upon  the  metal,  which  it  would  pro¬ 
tect  from  further  action.  Lead  is  easily  corroded  in 
situations  where  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  air  highly 
charged  with  carbonic  acid,  when  it  absorbs  oxygen, 
forming  oxide  of  lead,  which  combines  with  carbonic 
acid  and  water  to  produce  the  basic  carbonate  of  lead 
(PbO.COo.PbO  HO).  The  lead  ol  old  coffins  is  often 
found  converted  intoa  white  earthy  looking  brittle  mass 
of  basic  carbonate,  with  a  very  thin  film  of  metallic 
lead  inside  it.  When  lead  is  exposed  to  the  joint  action 
of  air  and  the  acetic  acid  contacted  iu  beer,  wine,  cider, 
Ac.,  it  becomes  converted  into  acetate  of  lead  or  sugar 
of  lead,  whiih  is  very  poisonous.  Hence  the  accidents 
arising  from  the  reprehensible  practice  of  sweetening 
cider  by  keeping  it  in  contact  with  lead,  and  from  the 
accidental  presence,  in  beer  and  wine  bottles,  of  shot 
which  have  been  employed  in  cleaning  them.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  water  upon  leaden  cisterns  has  alieady  been  no¬ 
ticed.  Contact  with  air  and  sea-water  soon  converts 
lead  into  oxide  and  chloride. 

(Med.)  Though  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  the 
metals  in  the  arts,  and  forming,  with  the  acids,  prepara¬ 
tions  and  pigments  of  the  most  opposite  colors  and  pro¬ 
perties,  only  one  of  its  compounds  is  used  in  medicine, 
namely,  the  acetate  (acetas  plumbi ,  or  sugar  of  lead), 
formerly  called  saccharum  saturvi ,  or  the  sugar  of  sa- 
turn,  the  alchemists  giving  the  name  of  satin  n  to  lead 
from  its  gravity,  as  that  of  mercury  to  quicksilver  for 
its  subtle  properties.  All  the  preparations  of  lead  are 
active  poisons,  producing  paralysis,  and  affecting  even 
those  who  work  in  the  mines,  or  are  employed  in  smelt¬ 
ing  its  ores,  causing  a  nodding  palsy,  or  constant  tre¬ 
mor  of  the  limbs  or  hands. — See  Painters’  Colic;  Sugar 
of  Lead;  Poisons. 

Acetates  of  L.  Acetic  acid  forms  at  least  four  com¬ 
pounds  with  lead  ;  viz.,  the 

Neutral  acetate . PbO.CVIaOgSAq. 

Subsesquiacelate. ‘ . 3PbO.-<  ^lI.jC^Aq. 

Tribasic  acetate . SPO.C^IgOaAq. 

Ilex  acetate .  . CPbO.C^HsDjjAq. 

The  most  important  of  these  are  the  neutral  acetate 
and  the  tribasic  acetate.  The  former  is  made  by  dis¬ 
solving  litharge  in  excess  of  acetic  acid  and  evaporating. 
With  care  it  may  be  made  to  crystallize  in  fine  right 
rhombic  prisms;  but  its  most  usual  form  is  a  mass  of 
confused  crystals  resembling  loaf-sugar;  from  which 
circumstance,  joined  to  its  sweetish  metallic  taste,  it 
has  received  the  name  of  sugar  of  lead.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  water  and  alcohol.  Exposed  to  the  air  it 
effloresces,  and  heated,  it  becomes  anhydrous,  and  fuses 
into  a  clear  liquid.  Heated  further,  it  gives  off  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  acetone  being  formed.  In  this  form  it  con¬ 
sists  of  the  subsesquiacelate  of  lead ,  a  salt  having  a  dis¬ 
tinct  alkaline  reaction,  and  crystallizing  in  pearly 
scales.  Triacetate  of  lead ,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
Goulard's  mater ,  is  prepared  by  digesting  7  parts  of 
finely-powdered  litharge  with  6  parts  of  the  neutral 
acetate  dissolved  in  30  parts  of  water.  It  has  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction,  and  crystallizes  in  opaque  needles. 

Borate  of  L.  Boracic  acid  unites  mechanically  when 
fused  with  oxide  of  lead,  in  all  proportions.  But  little 
is  known  of  the  chemical  borate  of  lead.  It  enters  into 
the  composition  of  Faraday’s  optical  glass. 

Carbonate  of  L.  This  salt,  commonly  known  ns  white 
lead,  forms,  when  ground  with  oil,  one  of  our  most  im¬ 
portant  white  pigments.  The  most  usual  method  of 
manufacturing  it  in  this  country  is  that  known  as  the 
Dutch  method.  It  consists  in  exposing  lead  cast  in 
thin  gratings  to  the  combined  action  of  acetic  acid  va¬ 
por,  moist  air,  and  carbonic  ucid  gas.  The  gratings  are 
supported  a  little  above  the  bottom  of  earthen  pots, 
similar  to  flower-pots,  in  each  of  which  a  small  quantity 
of  weak  acetic  acid  is  placed.  The  pots  are  built  up  in 
alternate  layers  with  spent  tanner’s  bark,  until  a  stack 
is  formed,  each  layer  of  pots  being  covered  with  a  board. 
Fermentation  soon  takes  place  in  the  tan,  and  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  generating  heat  and  furnishing 
carbonic  acid.  After  the  lapse  of  six  or  eight  weeks, 
the  metallic  lead  is  found  converted  into  white  masses 
of  carbonate,  mixed  with  hydrated  oxide.  It  is  then 
levigated,  washed,  dried,  and  ground  with  oil.  About 
36,000  tons  of  white  lead  are  annually  made  in  England 
by  this  process.  Pure  carbonate  of  lead,  for  chemical 
piirposes.  may  be  precipitated  from  pure  nitrate  of  lead 
by  an  alkaline  carbonate.  Form.  PbOCOj. 

Chlorides  of  L.  Lead  forms  with  chlorine  a  sparingly 
soluble  white  precipitate  when  a  soluble  chloride  is 
mixed  with  a  soluble  salt  of  lead.  It  fusee  into  a  semi¬ 
transparent  horny  mass,  which  may  be  volatilized  at 
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Aigh  temperatures.  Chloride  of  lead  combines  with  the 
dxide  to  form  oxychloride  in  several  proportions.  The 
most  important  of  these  (PbClPbO)  is  used  ns  a  white 
pigment,  under  the* name  of  Pattinson’s  white.  An¬ 
other  (PbCITPbO).  known  as  patent  yellow,  or  Turner's 
yellow,  is  also  much  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Chromates  of  L.  Lead  forms  with  chromic  acid  two 
chiomates,  —  the  neutral  chromate,  PbOCrO^,  and  the 
dichromate.  •iPbOCrO*.  The  former  is  the  well-known, 
brilliant,  yellow  pigment  chrome  yellow,  and  is  made 
by  precipitating  a  solution  of  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead 
with  chromate  or  bichromate  of  potash.  It  is  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  the  arts  both  as  a  pigment  and  iu  calico- 

■  printing.  The  dichromate  is  of  a  splendid  scarlet  olor, 
and  is  made  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  or  ace¬ 
tate  of  lead  a  solution  of  chromate  of  potash,  to  which 
an  equivalent  of  hydrate  of  potash  has  been  added.  It 
is  much  used  :is  a  pigment. 

Iodide  of  L.  This  compound  is  easily  obtained  by 
throwing  down  the  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead  by  iodide 
of  potassium.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
more  so  in  hot,  from  which  it  is  deposited  in  brilliant 
yellow  spangles.  Italide  of  lead  forms  double  salts  with 
the  alkaline  iodides  and  cyanides.  Fbrin.  Pbl. 

Nitrates  of  L.  Of  these  there  are  four,  of  which  three 
are  basic,  containing  one  equivalent  of  nitric  acid 
united  to  2,  4.  and  6  equivalents  of  oxide  of  lead.  The 
neutral  nitrate,  which  is  an  important  salt  used  ex  ten 
eively  in  calico-printing,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
metal,  its  oxide  or  carbonate,  in  nitric  acid,  and  crystal¬ 
lizing.  Nitrate  of  lead  crystallizes  in  hard  anhydrous 
octahedra,  which  are  sometimes  opaque  and  sometimes 
transparent.  It  is  somewhat  sparingly  soluble  iu  water, 
requiring  seven  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution. 

Nitrites  of  L.  There  are  several  nitrites  of  lead. 
Basic  nitrite  of  lead  is  prepared  by  boiling  metallic  lead 
in  the  solution  of  its  nitrate.  This  gives  rise  to  a  pink 
basic  nitrate  containing  tour  equivalents  of  base,  from 
which  a  yellow  neutral  nitrate  may  be  prepared  by  pass¬ 
ing  through  it  a  current  of  carbonic  acid. 

Oxide.x  of  L.  The  principal  oxides  are  the  suboxide , 
PI«oO:  the  oxide. ,  PbO;  and  the  binoxide ,  PbOo.  Several 
intermediate  oxides  also  exist.  Snboxide  of  lead  is 
made  by  heating  oxalate  of  lead  in  an  oil-bath  to  572° 
Falir.  as  long  as  any  gas  is  eliminated  It  is  a  black 
powder,  convertible  by  heat  into  the  oxide.  The  oxide 
is  known  in  commerce  as  litharge  when  obtained  by 
fusion,  and  as  massicot  when  amorphous.  It  is  manu¬ 
factured  iu  very  large  quantities  by  exposing  metallic 
lead  to  a  current  of  heated  air.  It  varies  from  the  well- 
known  brownish-red  of  litharge  to  a  pure  white,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  state  of  aggregation  of  its  particles.  It  forms 
numerous  salts  with  the  acids.  It  also  forms  compounds 
with  the  alkalies,  which  are  regarded  by  some  chemists 
as  plumbites.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water.  A 
solution  of  sugar  is  capable  of  dissolving  a  large  quan¬ 
tity.  It  is  employed  commercially  in  the  manufacture 
of  white  and  red  lead,  in  making  glass,  in  assaying,  and 
in  glazing  certain  kinds  of  earthenware.  The  binoxide, 
peroxide,  or  plumbic  acid,  is  of  a  dark  purplish-brown, 
and  is  formed  by  heating  the  protoxide  with  some 
powerful  oxidizing  agent,  such  as  chlorate  of  potash  or 
nitric  acid  It  is.  in  itself,  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent, 
and  has  been  much  employed  in  making  certain  of  the 
aniline  colors.  It  acts  as  a  true  acid,  forming  a  distinct 
plumhate  with  potash,  crystallizing  in  colorless  cubes. 
Ked  lead,  or  minium,  is  somewhat  uncertain  in  its  com¬ 
position,  hut  it  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  plumhate 
of  oxide  of  lead.  It  is  largely  used  in  glass-making,  and 
is  one  of  the  commonest  of  our  mineral  pigments.  It 
is  made  by  heating  litharge,  or  massicot,  in  a  reverber¬ 
atory  furnace.  Miniums  containing  one  equivalent  of 
plumbic  acid  united  with  one,  two,  and  three  equiva¬ 
lents  of  oxide  of  lead,  have  been  analyzed.  They  differ 
but  slightly  in  color  and  physical  properties. 

Sulphate  of  L.  This  salt  occurs  in  nature  as  lead 
vitriol ,  which  is  found  crystallized  in  transparent  octa- 
hedra.  It  is  obtained  in  the  laboratory  as  a  white  pre¬ 
cipitate,  by  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution 
of  a  soluble  salt  of  lead.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water  and  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is,  however,  sol¬ 
uble  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid ;  hence  the  chloride  of  sulphate  of  lead  is  thrown 
down  when  water  is  added  to  the  ordinary  oil  of  vitriol 
made  in  leaden  chambers.  It  is  obtained  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  as  a  by  product  in  the  preparation  of  acetate  of 
alumina  for  dyeing,  by  decomposing  sulphate  of  alumi¬ 
na  with  acetate  of  lead. 

Sulphide  of  L.  The  sulphide  of  lead  occurs  abun¬ 
dantly  in  nature,  in  the  form  of  galena,  which  is  the 
principal  ore  from  which  this  metal  is  obtained.  It 
may  he  obtained  artificially  by  fusing  sulphur  with 
metallic  lead,  or  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
through  a  solution  of  the  metal. 

Tartrate  of  L.  This  salt  is  principally  remarkable 
for  forming  the  lead  pyrophorus  of  the  old  chemists. 
Tartrate  of  lead  is  made  by  precipitating  acetate  of  lead 
by  tartrate  of  ammonia,  washing  and  drying.  If  a  little 
of  the  dry  tartrate  is  heated  in  a  test-tube  until  it  is  de¬ 
composed  into  finely-divided  lead  and  carbon,  and  scat¬ 
tered  on  a  piece  of  paper,  it  burns  with  a  red  flash. 

Lead-tree.  A  piece  of  zinc  twisted  into  a  fanciful  form, 
and  suspended  in  a  bottle  containing  a  solution  of  ace- 
tateoflead,  precipitates  the  metal  in  arborescent  crystals, 
forming  the  well-known  lead-tree,  or  Saturn’s  tree. 

Lead,  n.  (Printing.)  A  thin  plate  of  type-metal,  used 
to  form  a  division  between  printed  lines. 

(Naut )  A  plummet  or  leaden  weight,  used  in  taking 
soundings  at  sea.  SeeDEEP-BEv  Lisp.. 

— A  aleuder  cylindrical  piece  of  black  lead  used  in  pencils. 

(Arch.)  Leaden  sheets  used  as  a  covering  for  roofs  of 


houses ;  —  hence,  a  roof  so  covered ;  as,  to  walk  upon  the 
leads. 

— 1\  a.  To  cover  with  lead  ;  to  supply  and  fit  with  lead. 

“  A  carved  window  of  glass  leaded  with  gold." —  Bacon. 

(Printing.)  To  widen  the  space  between  the  printed 
lines,  by  inserting  a  lead  or  leads. 

Lead,  ( tied, )  v.  a.,  (imp.  and  pp.  Led.)  [A.  S.  Istdan  ;  D. 
leiden  ;  Ger.  lei  ten.]  To  guide  or  conduct  by  showing  the 
way ;  to  direct. 

“  Saints  who  taught  and  led  the  way  to  Heaven.”  —  Tickell. 

— To  guide  by  the  hand ;  to  conduct  to  any  place. 

Led  by  my  hand,  he  sauuter’d  Europe  round."  —  Pope. 

— To  conduct,  as  a  chief  or  commander;  to  direct  and 
govern ;  as,  the  general  led  his  troops  to  victory. 

“  He  led  me  on  to  mightiest  deeds."  —  Milton. 

— To  precede;  to  introduce  by  going  first. 

“  Hesperus  leads  the  sun  his  way."  —  Fairfax. 

— To  guide  to  the  attainment  of  any  object;  as,  conscience 
leads  him  to  make  restitution. 

— To  allure;  to  entice;  to  draw;  to  induce;  to  prevail  on; 
to  bias  or  incline;  to  influence. 

“  What  I  say  will  have  little  iufluence  on  those  whose  ends  lead 
them  to  wish  the  continuance  of  the  war."  —  Swift. 

— To  pass ;  to  spend ;  as,  he  ami  bis  wife  lead  a  cat-and-dog 
life  together. 

—To  cause  to  pass  or  spend  ;  as,  he  leads  others  to  follow 
his  example. 

To  lead  astray ,  to  seduce  from  the  ways  of  truth  and 
rectitude;  to  guide  or  conduct  into  error;  also,  to  direct 
in  a  wrong  way;  as,  to  lead  a  woman  astray ,  to  lead  a  trav¬ 
eller  astra y.  —To  lead  captive. ,  to  conduct  into  captivity. 

“  Led  captive  by  thy  glorious  eyes."  —  Prince. 

To  lead  the  way ,  to  act  as  guide;  to  show  the  way  by 
going  in  advance. 

— v.  n.  To  go  in  advance  and  show  the  way.  —  To  conduct, 
as  a  chief  or  commander.  —  To  draw  on  ;  to  have  a  ten¬ 
dency;  to  exercise  dominion  over;  as,  women  often  lead 
men  to  make  fools  of  themselves. 

To  lead  off  or  out ,  to  go  first:  to  act  as  leader. 

Lead.  n.  Guidance:  precedence;  state  of  going  before  or 
in  advance. —  A  navigable  passage  through  afield  of  ice. 

(Mining.)  See  Lode. 

(Mach.)  The  width  of  aperture  of  the  steam  part  of  an 
engine  for  the  evolving  or  admission  of  steam  at  the 
commencement  of  the  piston  stroke.  When  employed 
nloue,  it  is  understood  to  denote  lead  on  the  steam  side, 
or  outside -lead,  in  distinction  from  inside-lea w,  or  lead 
on  the  exhaust  side. 

Leaded,  (lid'ed,)  a.  Set  in  lead  ;  fixed  or  fitted  in  lead ; 
as,  a  leaded  casement. 

(Printing.)  Divided  by  leads,  as  lines  of  printed  matter. 

Leaden,  (led’n,)  a.  Made  of  lead;  containing  lead  ;  as, 
a  leaden  bullet. 

— Heavy;  torpid;  dull:  sluggish;  averse  to  action. 

“  I  ll  take  a  nap ;  lest  leaden  slumber  poise  me  down  to-morrow."  Sh. 

Leaden- hear  ted,  a.  Insensate;  without  liveliness 
of  feeling. 

Lead  en-lieeled.  Lead'en-stcpping,  a.  Mov¬ 
ing  tardily  or  sluggishly. 

Leailer,  ( tied'er ,)  n.  One  who  leads  or  conducts:  a 
guide;  a  conductor. — A  chief:  a  commander:  a  captain  : 
as,  the  leader  of  a  forlorn-hope. —  One  who  goes  first,  or 
in  advance ;  as,  the  leader  of  the  van. 

— The  ruling  head  or  chief  of  a  party,  faction,  clique,  or 
cabal ;  as,  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  a  leader  of 
fashion. — The  chief  editorial  article  in  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper  ;  as,  the  a  Times  ”  has  a  smart  Under  to-day. 

—  One  of  the  forward  pair  of  horses  in  a  four-in-hand 
team ;  the  leading  horse  when  driving  tandem ;  as,  he 
touched  up  the  leader  on  his  flank. 

(Mus.)  That  performer  who,  in  concerted  music,  plays 
on  the  principal  violin,  and  receives  the  time  and  style 
of  the  various  movements  from  the  conductor,  and 
communicates  them  to  the  rest  of  the  hand.  After  the 
conductor,  the  leader  holds  the  most  important  place  in 
the  orchestra,  as  all  the  other  performers  look  to  him 
for  direction  in  the  execution  of  the  music,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  effect  depends  iu  a  great  measure  upon  his  skill  aud 
judgment. 

(Mach.)  The  chief  wheel  in  any  body  of  machinery. 

(Mining.)  A  branch,  rib,  or  string  of  ore,  leading 
along  to  the  lode. 

— pi.  ( Printing.)  A  row  of  periods — sometimes  of  hyphens, 

—  employed  in  tables  of  contents,  indices,  Ac  ,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  eye  to  the  end  of  a  line  for  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  sense. 

Leadership,  v.  State  or  condition  of  a  leader. 

Loa<l  Hill,  hi  AT.  Carolina,  t\  village  of  Davidson  co. 
<«ka«tin^'.  leedfing,)  />.  a.  Principal;  chief;  capital; 
most  prominent,  important,  or  influential;  as,  a  leading 
impulse,  a  leading  politician,  a  leading  characteristic  — 
Pointing  out  the  way  by  going  forward  in  advance;  as, 
a  leading  example. 

L.  note.  ( Mus.)  The  sharp  seventh  of  the  diatonic  scale, 
or  the  semitone  below  the  octave,  to  which  it  leads.  The 
majority  of  the  German  theorists  have  now  relinquished 
the  term  leading  note ,  as  every  note,  when  it  is  felt  that 
another  immediately  above  or  below  it  should  follow, 
may  be  said  to  be  a  leading  note. 

L.  question.  (Law.)  A  question  so  put  to  a  witness  as 
to  suggest  the  answer  that  is  desired  or  expected.  Thus, 
if  a.  witness  is  asked,  “  Was  he  dressed  in  a  black  coat  ?  ”  I 
it  is  supposed  the  witness  will  answer,  yes ;  whereas! 
the  proper  way  of  putting  the  question  is,  “How  was  I 
he  dressed ?'*  or,  “  What  kind  of  coat?”  Ac.  The  rule! 
established  in  courts  of  justice  as  to  the  correct  practice) 
in  such  matters,  is,  that  when  a  witness  is  examined  in 
chief,  i.  e.,  by  the  party  who  adduces  such  witness,  lead¬ 
ing  questions  are  not  allowed,  except  in  one  or  two  rare 
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cases;  whereas,  when  the  witness  is  cross-examined, i. e., 
by  the  opposing  party,  leading  questions  may  be  put ; 
for  the  object  is  to  make  the  witness  contradict  and 
stultify  himself,  so  that  the  jury  will  disbelieve  him. 
The  above  rule,  however,  only  applies  to  material  ques¬ 
tions,  for  in  immaterial  questions  leading  questions  may 
be  put,  so  as  to  save  time. 

L  springs.  (Mach.)  The  springs  fixed  upon  the 
lending  axle-box  of  a  locomotive  engine,  bearing  the 
weight  above. 

L.  wheels.  (Mach.)  The  small  wheels  placed  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  tlie  driving-wheels  of  a  steam  locomotive. 

Lending:,  (tiding,)  n.  Lead;  leaden  articles  taken 
collectively. 

Lend  i  ugly,  (tied’-)  adv.  By  leading  or  conducting. 

Lead ing'-st rin^s,  (tied'-)  n.  pi.  Strings  by  which 
children  are  kept  from  falling  when  learning  to  walk. 

To  be.  in  leading-strings,  to  be  in  a  condition  of  sub¬ 
servience  to  the  will  of  another;  to  be  as  a  puppet  in 
the  bands  of  others;  as,  his  mother  still  holds  him  in 
lea  d  ivg-st  rt  ngs . 

Lead  ing-w  ind.  (Kant.)  A  full  fair  wind. 

Lead  ing-  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Ohio  River  from 
Meigs  co. 

Leading:  Creek,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Lewis  co., 
about  18  m.  W.  of  Weston. 

Lead-pencil,  (ti.d'pen-sil,)  n.  An  instrument  convey¬ 
ing  lead  for  writing  or  drawing  lines. 

Lead  -plant,  n.  (Bat.)  A  shrub  of  the  genus  Amor- 
pha.  A.  cunescens,  2  to  4  feet  high,  found  in  dry,  sandy 
soil,  from  Wisconsin  to  Louisiana  and  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains: —  so  called  because  it  is  supposed  to  prefer  locali¬ 
ties  of  lead  ore. 

Lead-screw,  (leed'skru,)  n.  (Mach.)  The  principal 
screw  in  a  lathe. 

Leadsman,  (b'dz’man.)  n.;  pi.  Leadsmen.  (Naut.) 
One  who  heaves  the  lead  on  board  ship. 

Lead-wort,  (lid'wart,)  n.  (Bot.)  See  Plumbago. 

Leady,  (led'e.)  a.  Of  the  color  of  lead;  partaking  of 
the  properties  of  lead. 

Leaf,  (lef.)  n  ;  pi.  Leaves,  (levs.)  [A.  S.:  Du.  loof;  Ger. 
laub. J  The  thin,  expanded,  deciduous  part  of  a  plant 
or  flower.  —  See  below, 

(Bot.)  An  organ  which, 
iu  the  higher  orders  of 
plants,  is  specially  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  various 
vegetable  secretions.  It 
invariably  grows  from 
the  stem,  aud  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  flat,  expanded 
body,  formed  of  paren¬ 
chyma.  or  vegetable  tis¬ 
sue,  strengthened  by  a 
woody  framework  or 
skeleton.  (Fig.  1538.) 

The  parts  of  the  stem 
from  which  the  leaves 
spring  are  called  nodes, 
and  the  spaces  between 
such  parts  intirnodes. 

The  leaf  usually  grows 
horizontally,  so  that 
one  surface  looks  to  the 
earth,  and  the  other  to 
the  sky :  but  in  some 
plants  the  leaves  are 
placed  vertically,  with 
their  edges  directed  to  FY<7- 1 538. — leaves  of  willow. 
those  points.  The  lat-  A,  blade;  B,  petiole;  C,  stipule, 
ter  mode  of  growth  is 

rare;  and  the  terms  upper  and  lower  are  generally  ap 
plied  to  the  two  surfaces. 

The  part  of  the  leaf  next 
the  stem  is  called  the  base, 
the  opposite  extremity  the 
apex,  and  the  lines  connect¬ 
ing  these  two  points  the 
margins  or  edges.  The  angle 
formed  by  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaf  with  the  stem  is 
styled  the  axil ;  and  every¬ 
thing  which  springs  from 
this  angle  is  said  to  be  ax¬ 
illary.  The  leaf  is  some¬ 
times  articulated  with  the 
stem  ;  and  when  it  falls  off, 
a  scar  remains.  At  other 
times,  it  is  continuous  with 
it.  and  then  decays  gradu¬ 
ally,  without  dropping  off. 

When  leaves  fall  off  annu¬ 
ally,  they  are  said  to  he  de- 
ciduous ;  when  they  remain 
for  two  or  more  years,  they 
are  persistent  or  evergreen. 

A  L.  usually  consists  of  2  dis¬ 
tinct  parts  (  Fig.  1539) — a  flat, 
expanded  portion, called  the 
blade,  lamina,  or  limb,  and 
a  narrower  portion,  which 
joins  it  to  the  stem,  and 
which  is  termed  the  petiole 
or  leaf-stalk.  The  apex  of 
the  blade  is  the  oldest  part 
of  such  a  leaf,  and  the  base 
<»f  the  stalk  the  youngest. 

When  a  leaf  has  no  distinct 
stalk,  but  consists  of  the 
flat  portion  only,  it  is  said 
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to  be  sessile.  ( Fig.  1539.)  The  occurrence  of  two  little  | 
organs  at  the  base  of  the  leal-stalk  is  frequent ;  and  as 
the>e  usually  resemble  the  expanded  part  of  the  leaf, 
they  have  been  termed  stipules  (C,  Fig.  1539),  or  little 
blades.  But  though  commonly  of  a  leafy  character,  stip¬ 
ules  sometimes  take  sm  h  curious  forms  that  they  can 
only  be  identified  by  their  position  at  the  base  of  the 
petiole,  or  the  blade,  if  the  leaf  be  sessile.  In  the  rose, 
the  stipules  appear  as  little  membranous  parts  adhering 
to  the  base  of  the  leal-stalk.  Iu  the  common  mallow,  and  I 
in  the  geranium,  they  take  the  form  of  little  leaves, and 
proceed,  not  from  the  leaf-stalk,  but  from  the  stem  of 
the  plant  at  either  side  of  the  base  of  the  leaf  stalk. 
In  the  wild  heart’s-ease,  they  are  extremely  large,  and 
arc  divided  into  several  segments.  In  the  robinia,  they 
occur  as  sharp  prickles,  and  in  the  stnilax  as  delicate 
tendrils.  Stipules,  when  present,  whatever  their  form, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  portions  of  the  leaf,  and  not  as 
distinct  organs.  They  appear  at  a  somewhat  late  period 
of  the  development  of  the  leaf;  but  their  growth  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rapid,  owing  to  their  close  proximity  to  the 
stem  Leaves  generally  consist  of  vascular  tissue  in  the 
form  of  reins,  ribs,  or  nerves,  and  of  soft  cellular  tissue, 
or  parenchyma ,  filling  up  the  interstices  between  the 
veins.  The  term  venation  has 
been  applied  to  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  veins.  In  most 
leaves  this  can  be  easily 
traced ;  but  in  the  case  of 
some  succulent  plants  the 
veins  are  obscure,  and  the 
leaves  are  said  to  be  hidden- 
veined.  Again,  in  the  lower 
tribes  of  plants,  as  the  mosses 
and  sea- weed 8,  the  leaves  are 
not  strengthened  by  vascular 
tissue;  and  from  being  desti¬ 
tute  of  true  veins,  they  have 
been  termed  veinless.  In  an 
ordinary  leaf,  there  may  be 
observed  a  central  vein  larger 
than  the  rest,  which  is  called 
the  midrib.  This  gives  off 
veins  laterally,  which  either 
end  in  curvatures  within  the 
margin,  as  in  the  leaf  of  the 
lilac,  or  proceed  directly  to 
the  edges,  as  in  the  oak-leaf. 

The  veins  give  origin  to  small¬ 
er  ramifications,  which  are 
distinguished  by  the  terra 
vcinleJs.  Some  leaves,  as  those 
of  the  common  sycamore,  have, 
in  place  of  a  midrib,  three  or  reticulated  leaf  of  oak. 
more  large  veins,  which  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  base  to  different  parts  of  the  margin,  such 
veins  being  simply  termed  ribs.  Leaves  in  which  the 
veins  form  a  sort  of  network  are  said  to  have  a  reticu¬ 
lated  (Fig.  1540),  or  netted  venation.  The  leaves  of  all 
our  forest-trees,  and  most  of  our  herbs,  are  examples. 
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Fig.  1541.  —  PARALLEL-VEINED  LEAF  OF  THE  BANANA. 

Those  leaves  in  which  the  main  veins  are  more  or  less 
parallel,  and  simply  connected  by  unbranched  veinlets 
(Fig.  1541),  are  said  to  have  a  parallel  venation.  The 
grasses,  lilies,  palms, and  most  monoootyledonous  plants, 
furnish  examples.  Leaves  have  been  divided  into  sim¬ 
ple  and  compound.  A  leaf  is  simple  if  it  has  only  one 
blade,  however  much  this  may  be  divided.  The  pear, 
the  oak,  the  lilac,  and  the  cabbage,  have  simple  leaves. 
A  leaf  is  compound  when  the  blade  is  separated  into 
two  or  more  distinct  portions,  each  of  which  bears  the 
game  relation  to  the  petiole  as  the  petiole  itself  bears  to 
the  stem  from  which  it  arises.  The  separate  portions  of 
a  compound  leaf 
are  called  leaflets; 
and  these  may 
either  be  sessile 
or  furnished  with 
stalks,  called  pe- 
tiotules ,  or  partial 
petioles ;  the  main 
axis  which  sup¬ 
ports  them  being 
termed  the  rachis 
or  common  petiole. 

The  leaflets  of  a 
compound  leaf 
may  be  distin¬ 
guished  at  once 
from  the  separate 
leaves  of  a  branch 
by  their  being  all 
situated  on  the 
same  plane;  more¬ 
over,  the  entire 
leaf,  when  it  dies, 
commonly  falls 
off  the  stent  iu 
one  piece,  and  not 
leaflet  by  leaflet.  Fig.  1542. — THE  CAUCASIAN  DOG-ROSE, 
The  leaves  of  the  ( Rosa  Jndica.) 

rose,  clover,  elder, 

and  horse-chestnut  are  familiar  examples.  The  margins 
of  leaves  are  sometimes  smooth  and  undivided,  but  more 
frequently  indented  or  scalloped.  A  leaf  is  said  to  be 


Fig.  1543. 

ABRUPTLY  PINNATE 
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When  the  division 


entire  when  its  margins  are  smooth,  as  in  the  garden- 
nasturtium  and  the  whole  orchis  tribe.  Of  the  indented 
or  toothed  leaves,  botanists  name  several  varieties,  the 
following  being  the  principal :  —  Serrate.  Having  teeth, 
like  those  of  a  saw,  directed  towards  the  apex,  as  in  the 
common  nettle  and  in  the  rose.  (Figil542)  —  Bi&errate 
With  teeth  which  are  themselves  serrate,  as  iu  the  net¬ 
tle-leaved  bell-flower.  —  Serrulate.  Minutely  serrate; 
that  is,  having  very  small  teeth.  —  Dentate.  With  large, 
sharp  teeth,  not  pointing  in  any  particular  direction. — 
Crenate.  Having  rounded  projections  in  place  of  angular 
teeth,  as  tit  the  ground-ivy  and  the  horse-radish.  —  Bi- 
crenate.  With  rounded  projections  which  are  themselves 
scalloped. —  Cr emulated.  Minutely  scalloped.  —  A  simple 
leaf  is  sometimes  more  divided  than  in  the  above  in¬ 
stances  ;  and  the  segments  produced  receive  different 
names,  according  to  their  nature.  If  the  incisions  reach 
about  midway  between  the  margin  and  midrib,  or  peti¬ 
ole,  the  leaf  is  said  to  he  cleft;  and  its  divisions  are  called 
lobes.  If  they  extend  almost  as  far  as  the  midrib,  or 
base,  the  leaf  is  partite ;  and  the  divisions  are  then 
called  partitions.  And  if  they  quite  reach  the  midrib, 
or  base,  segments  are  formed;  and  the  leaf  is  said  to  be 
dissected.  These  segments  differ  from  the  leaflets  of  a 
compound  leaf  in  never  being  articulated,  and  also  in 
each  being  united  to  the  midrib  or  petiole  by  a  broad 
base.  In  describing  incised  leaves, 
such  terms  as  bifid,  or  two-cleft, 
trifid,  three  cleft,  multifid,  many- 
cleft,  tripartite,  trisected ,  and  so 
on,  are  generally  used.  Special 
terms  are  applied  to  the  various 
modifications  of  the  compound 
leaf.  It  is  pinnate  when  the  leaf¬ 
lets,  or  pinnte,  as  they  are  some¬ 
times  called,  are  arranged  along 
the  rachis  in  pairs.  It  is  abruptly 
pinnate  (Fig.  1543),  when  it  ends 
with  a  pair  of  leaflets  ;  and  wn- 
equally  pinnate  when  there  is  a 
single  terminal  leaflet.  Sometimes 
the  leaflets  of  a  pinnate  leaf  are 
themselves  so  divided  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  pinnate.  Such  a  leaf  is  bi- 
pinnate.  The  secondary  leaflets,  or 
pinnates,  as  they  tire  termed,  may 
in  like  manner  become  pinnate, 
and  so  produce  a  tripinnate  leaf, 
extends  beyond  this  point,  a  decompound  leaf  is  the 
result.  Examples  are  afforded  by  many  umbelliferous 
plants.  In  many  compound  leaves,  the  leaflets  proceed 
front  the  same  point,  instead  of  being  arranged  along 
each  s i 1 1  e  of  a  common 
stalk.  If  such  a  leaf  con¬ 
sists  of  three  leaflets,  it  is 
termite ,  as  in  the  straw¬ 
berry  ;  quadrinate,  if  there 
are  four,  as  in  herb-paris; 
quinate,  if  there  are  five; 
septernate,  if  there  are 
seven,  as  in  the  horse- 
chestnut:  and  multi  foli¬ 
ate,  if  there  are  more  than 
seven,  sis  in  lupin.  These 
leaves,  like  those  which 
are  pinnate,  may  be  again 
divided  and  subdivided. 

Thus,  the  common  petiole 
may  divide  at  its  apex  in¬ 
to  three  partial  ones,  each 

of  which  bears  three  leaflets,  such  an  arrangement  pro¬ 
ducing  a  bitemate  leaf.  —  For  further  information  on 
leaves,  see  Botany,  Phyllotaxis,  Vernation,  &c. 

— A  part  of  a  book,  containing  two  pages. 

— A  side  or  part  of  a  window-shutter  or  folding-door;  — 
generally  in  the  plural.  —  The  movable  side  of  a  table. 

— Something  resembling  a  leaf  in  thinness  and  extension; 
a  very  thin  plate;  as,  gold  or  silver  leaf.  —  A  quantity 
of  fat,  lying  in  a  separate  fold  or  layer;  as,  a  leaf  of 
lard.  —  One  of  the  small  teeth  of  a  pinion. 

(Arch.)  A  foliated  ornament. 

r.  n.  To  shoot  out,  or  produce  leaves;  as,  the 
trees  begin  to  leaf. 

Leafages  (lef'aj,)  n.  Leaves  taken  collectively  ;  a 
plenty  of  leaves. 

Loaf -bridge,  n.  A  drawbridge  with  a  movable  leaf 
or  platform  on  each  side. 

Leaf>bud,  n-  ( Bot .)  A  rudiment  of  young  branches 
made  up  of  scales  imbricated  over  each  other,  the  outer¬ 
most  being  the  hardest  and  thickest,  and  surrounding 
a  minute  axis,  which  is  in  direct  communication  with 
the  woody  and  cellular  tissue  of  the  stem.  When  stim¬ 
ulated  by  light  and  heat  it  extends  into  branches  ;  or  if 
artificially  removed  from  the  plant  that  bears  it,  it  is 
capable  of  multiplying  the  individual  from  which  it  has 
been  taken. 

Leaf -C row iietl ,  a.  Covered  with  foliage;  crowned 
with  leaves. 

Leaf-cutting"  Bee,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Apid.e. 

Lea  foil.  ( lef'd .)  a.  Bearing  leaves. 

Leaf -fat,  n.  The  fat  distributed  in  layers  in  an  animal 
body. 

Leaf  iness.  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  leafy. 

Leaf-lard.  n.  Refined  lard  made  of  leaf-fat  ot  hogs 

Leafless,  a.  Denuded  of  leaves  ;  without  foliage;  a 
a  leafless  tree. 

Leaf  I  ess  n  ess.  n.  Want  of  1  paves. 

Leaflet,  n.  {Bot.)  A  small  leaf  formed  by  the  petiole 
of  a  leaf  branching  out,  attd  separating  the  cellular  tis¬ 
sue  of  the  lamina  into  more  than  one  distinct  portion 
each  of  which  forms  a  perfect  lamina  iu  itself. 
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Leaf -stalk, (-ifawA-,)  n.(Bot.)  The  petiole  sustaining  & 

leaf. 

Leafy,  a.  [(bmp.  leafier  ;  super  leafiest  ]  Abound¬ 
ing  with  leaves;  as,  “  the  leafy  month  of  June.” 

Coleridge. 

Leaf  Kiver,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Ogle  co. ;  pop. 
about  1,400. 

L<  *a  ritiv  er,  in  Mississippi ,  rises  in  the  S.  central  part 
ot  the  State,  and  flowing  a  general  S.E.  course,  joins  the 
Chickasuwha  River  in  (ireeue  co.  to  form  the  Pascagoula 
River. 

Lc»agaiie,  ( leeg ,)  n.  [Fr.  ligue,  from  Lat.  ligo,  to  bind; 
Sansk.  lag,  to  stick,  to  cleave.]  A  compact  combination, 
or  union  between  princes  or  states  for  purposes  of  mu¬ 
tual  aid  or  defence,  or  for  mutual  aggression,  termed, 
respectively,  a  league  defensive  or  offensive.  —  An  alli¬ 
ance;  a  confederacy;  a  combination  ;  a  compact;  a  cove¬ 
nant;  any  union  of  two  or  more  parties  carrying  out 
designs  of  friendship  or  interest  in  concert. 

“  Let  there  be  'twixt  us  and  them  no  league  nor  amity."  Denham. 

— v.  7i.  To  form  a  league  ;  to  unite  as  princes  or  states  in 
a  contract  of  amity  for  mutual  aid,  aggression,  or  de¬ 
fence;  to  confederate;  to  unite  or  combine,  as  private 
persons  for  mutual  support. 

League,  (l*eg,)  n.  [Sp.  legna  :  Fr.  lieue.  from  L.  Lat. 
leuca ,  or  1euga\  Gael,  leac,  a  flat  stone;  W.  llech,  a 
tablet.  Originally,  a  stone  erected  on  the  public  roads, 
at  certain  distances,  in  the  manner  of  the  modern  mile¬ 
stone.]  A  measure  of  distance  equal  to  three  geograph¬ 
ical  miles,  in  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  States;  —  used 
principally  in  noting  distance  at  sea. 

(Fmch  1  list.)  A  political  association  formed  bj'  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  in  France  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  the  object  of  which  was  at  first  only  the 
overthrow  of  the  Protestant  power;  but  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Guise  soon  placed  themselves  at  its  head, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  party  were  not  slow  in  adopting 
the  project  of  changing  the  succession,  and  placing  the 
duke  of  Guise  on  the  throne.  In  15h8,  the  citizens,  un¬ 
der  the  impulse  of  the  League,  drove  Henry  III.  from 
Paris  on  the  Day  of  the  Barricades,  and  formed  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  government  of  “the  Sixteen.”  But  after  the 
death  both  of  the  duke  and  the  king,  much  division  arose 
in  the  headquarters  of  the  League  at  Parisas  to  the  choice 
of  a  successor  to  the  duke;  and  in  1591,  the  popular 
party,  or  that  of  the  Sixteen,  was  put  down  by  the  citi¬ 
zens  ;  which  event  in  effect  destroyed  the  power  of  this 
great  association,  although  it  still  continued  to  exist, 
even  after  the  abjuration  of  Henry  IV. 

— See  Union  League. 

Leajfiier.  ( leeg'er ,)  n.  A  confederate;  an  ally;  one 
who  unites  in  a  league. 

Leag  uer,  n.  [D.  leger ;  Gor.  lager.]  The  camp  of  a 
beleaguering  army;  sometimes,  a  camp  iu  general. 

“  I  have  it  ia  charge  to  go  to  the  leaguer  of  our  army.”  W.  Scott. 
A  siege;  a  beleaguering  or  investment  of  a  defended 
place. 

Lea^uerer,  n.  One  who  belongs  to,  or  carries  on,  a 
leaguer;  as,  “Roman  leaguerers.''  —  J.  Webster. 

Le'ali.  (Script.)  The  elder  daughter  of  Labau,  and  the 
first  wife  of  Jacob,  though  less  beloved  than  her  sister 
Rachel.  She  bud  through  life  the  rememlmtnee  of  the 
deceit  by  which  her  father  had  imposed  her  upon  Jacob. 
She  was  the  mother  of  seven  children,  among  whom 
were  Reuben  — Jacob’s  first-born  — and  Judah,  the  an¬ 
cestor  of  the  leading  tribe  among  the  Jews,  of  the 
royal  line,  and  of  our  Lord.  (Gen.  xxxi.  16-35:  xxx.  1-21.) 
She  is  supposed  to  have  died  before  the  removal  of  the 
family  into  Egypt,  (Gen.  xxxix.  31.) 

Leak,  (leek,)  n.  [D.  lek,  a  leak,  lekkm,  to  leak :  Ger. leek,  a 
leak  ;  Icel.  lakr ,  a  dropping.  Akin  to  Gr.  lakis .  a  rent.]  A 
crack,  rent,  crevice,  fissure,  interstice,  or  hole  that  ad¬ 
mits  water  or  permits  fluid  contents  to  ooze  out.  —  The 
oozing,  dropping,  or  passing  of  water  or  other  fluid  or 
liquor  through  a  crack,  fissure,  or  aperture  in  any  ves¬ 
sel,  whether  into  it,  as  into  a  ship,  or  out  of  it,  as  out  of 
a  barrel. 

“  The  masts  were  gone  the  leak  increased. ” —  Byron. 

To  spring  a  leak.  (Naut.)  To  begin  to  let  in  water 
through  a  hole,  crack,  or  crevice;  as,  the  ship  has 
sprung  a  leak. 

—v.  n.  To  let  water  or  other  fluid  into  or  out  of  a  vessel, 
through  a  hole,  crevice,  or  other  aperture. 

“  His  shoes  leak,  and  let  in  water.  ' —  Locke. 

To  leak  out ,  to  escape  from  secrecy;  to  find  disclosure 
in  an  irregular  manner;  as,  the  truth  is  beginning  to 
leak  out. 

Leakage,  ( leeh'aj ,)  n.  A  leaking, or  admitting  or  shed¬ 
ding  water;  the  quantity  of  any  liquid  that  enters  or 
oozes  out  by  leaking. 

(Cbm.)  An  allowance  made  of  a  certain  rate  per  cent, 
for  the  leaking  of  casks,  and  the  waste  of  contents  caused 
thereby  ;  as,  leakage  on  a  hogshead  of  molasses. 

Leak  iness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  leaky. 

Leak  in  if.  n.  The  oozing  or  parsing  of  aliquid  through 
an  aperture  ;  as.  the  leaking  of  the  vessel  continued. 

Leak  y,  a.  Having  a  leak  or  leaks,  that  admits  water 
or  other  fluid  to  pass  in  or  out ;  as,  a  fcatyship,  a  leaky 
tub. 

“  Life  sunk  through  you  like  a  leaky  sieve.”  —  Dryden. 

—Babbling:  loquacious;  tattling;  apt  to  divulge  secrets; 
not  reticent  or  close. 

“Women  are  so  leaky  that  I  have  hardly  met  with  one  that 
could  keep  a  secret."  —  L  Estrange. 

Leake,  (leek,)  in  Mississippi,  a  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  600 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Pearl  River  ami  its  branches.  Surface, 
mostly  level :  soil,  moderately  fertile.  Cap.  Carthage. 
Fop  about  10.500. 

Leakes'vllle.  in  Georgia ,  a  village  of  Newton  co„*bt, 
50  iu.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville, 
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liCakos'ville.  in  Mississippi,  a  post- village,  cap.  of 
Greene  co.,on  the  Chickasawlia  River,  about  50  m.  N.W. 
of  Mobile.  Alabama. 

Leaks'ville,  in  iV.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Rock¬ 
ingham  co..  about  110  m.  N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

LeakK  ville.  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Page  co. 

Leal,  a.  [0.  Fr.  and  Scot.  See  Loyal]  In  Scotland, 
loyal;  true;  faithful;  devoted. 

44  AH  men  true  and  leal,  all  women  pure."  —  Tennyson. 

Land  of  the  leal,  a  Scotticism  for  heaven;  and  some¬ 
times  applied  by  patriotic  Scotsmeu  to  their  own 
country. 

Loam,  [Fr.  lien,  from  Lat.  ligare,  to  bind.]  A  lead¬ 
ing-string  or  leash  for  a  hound. 

Louinau  Place,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-office  of  Lan¬ 
caster  co. 

Learn  er,  n.  [Fr.  limieri]  A  dog  or  hound  held  by  a 
learn. 

Loaui'iiigtoii,  ( lem'ming-tnn ,)  or  Loaming'fon 

Priors,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Warwick,  2  in.  from 
Warwick.  It  is  a  fashionable  watering-place,  and  noted 
for  its  mineral  springs.  Pop.  17,500. 

Lean,  (leen,)  v.n.  [A.  S.  J tinman  ;  D.  leunen  ;  Ger.  lehnen ; 
O  Ger.  hlinm .  to  heal.  Akin  to  Gr.  Jdinu ,  to  make  to 
bend,  and  to  Lat.  inclino,  to  bend  in  or  on.]  To  slope; 
to  slant;  to  deviate  or  move,  more  or  less,  from  a 
straight  or  perpendicular  line;  to  be  in  a  position  or 
condition  exhibiting  such  deviation:  as, a  leaning  wall. 
—  To  incline;  to  tend  toward;  to  conform  in  conduct; 
to  have  a  propendency ;  —  before  to  or  into. 

“  A  desire  leaning  to  either  aide,  biasses  the  judgment.*  —  Watts. 

— To  bend  or  incline  so  as  to  rest  on  something;  to  be  in 
a  bending  posture. 

44  The  gods  .  . .  came  leaning  from  their  stars."  —  Dryden. 

— To  depend  or  rely  on  for  support,  sustentation,  and  the 
like :  —  preceding  on  or  upon ;  as,  he  leaned  upon  a  mind 
stronger  than  his  own. 

— v.  a.  To  incline ;  to  cause  to  lean  ;  to  support  or  rest. 

44  And  e’en  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue’s  side."  — Goldsmith. 

Lean,  a.  [A.S.  la-ne,  fragile;  Du.  Tclein ,  tiny,  small; 
Ger.  klein,  small,  mean.]  Thin;  slender;  meagre;  spare; 
lank;  wanting  flesh;  —  opposed  to  fat  or  stout;  as,  a 
lean  woman. 

44  He  was  one  of  a  lean  body  and  visage."  —  Fuller. 

— Bare:  barren;  sterile;  weak  and  poor  in  good  or  sub¬ 
stantia]  qualities. 

44  Youd*  Cassius  hath  a  lean  and  hungry  look."  —  Shaks. 

— Barren  of  thought;  jejune;  destitute  of  improving  or 
instructive  matter;  as,  a  lean  sermon.  —  Low;  poor; 
mean;  —  in  contradistinction  to  rich  or  great,  (r.) 

— n.  That  part  of  flesh  which  consists  of  muscle  without 
the  fat. 

44  We  cut .  ,  .  through  rills  of  fat,  and  deluges  of  lean.” Far quliar. 

Lcan'iler,  a  young  Greek  of  Abydos,  who  was  drowned 

•  while  swimming  across  the  Hellespont  to  meet  his  mis¬ 
tress  Hero. 

Loaiuler.  (le-an  der,)  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Gasconade 
co.,  about  70  in.  W.S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Lean'-faee<l,(-/djc/,)a.  Having  a  thin,  weazened  visage. 

(Printing.)  Narrow ;  slender;  tenuous ;  —  said  of  some 
kinds  of  letter-type. 

Lean'ly,  a.  Meagrely  ;  sparely  ;  without  fat  or  plump¬ 
ness. 

Lean'll  e*s.  n.  State  of  being  lean  ;  want  of  flesh;  des¬ 
titution  of  fat;  meagreness;  —  opposed  to  plumpness; 
hence,  want  of  solid  uiatter  ;  poverty;  emptiness;  in¬ 
significance. 

44  The  poor  king’s  style  agrees  not  with  the  leanness  of  his  purse.” 

Shaks. 

(Script.)  Want  of  spiritual  endowments;  lack  of  faith 
or  good  conscience. 

44  He  .  .  .  sent  leanness  into  their  soul."  —  Ps.  cvi.  16. 

I,e  A  use,  in  Michigan.  See  I/ A  NOE. 

Lean  - to,  n.  (Arch.)  A  structure  whose  roof  leans 
against  another  for  support. 

Lean '-wi tied,  a.  Scant  of  wit  or  intelligence;  pos¬ 
sessing  little  sense  or  mental  capacity. 

Leap,  (leep,)  v.  n.  (Imp.  and  pp.  leaped,  sometimes 
leapt.)  [A.  S.  hleapan.  to  leap;  D.  loopen,  to  run  ;  Ger. 
laufen ,  to  run.]  To  spring  or  rise  from  the  ground  with 
both  feet,  as  man, or  with  all  the  feet,  as  other  auimals  ; 
to  jump;  to  vault. 

44  Look  before  you  ere  you  leap.”  —  Hudibras. 

— To  move  quickly  ;  to  rush  with  violence  ;  to  spring;  to 
skip ;  to  bound. 

44  From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among, 

Leaps  the  live  thunder."  —  Byron. 

— To  experience  a  tumultuous  feeling  ofjoy  or  exhilaration. 

44  My  heart  leaps  at  the  trumpet's  voice."  —  Addison. 

— v.  a.  To  pass  over  by  leaping;  to  spring  or  bound  from 
one  side  to  the  other  ;  as,  to  bap  a  fence.  —  To  cover;  to 
practise  coition  ;  —  said  of  the  male  of  certain  animals. 

— n.  A  jump;  a  spring;  a  skip;  a  hound  ;  act  or  practice 
of  leaping.  —  Space  passed  by  leaping;  a  sudden  transi¬ 
tion  or  passing. 

44  They  have  carried  their  riders  safe  over  all  leaps.” — L' Estrange.. 

— A  risky  step;  a  hazardous  or  rash  proceeding;  as,  to 
take  a  leap  in  the  dark. — Covering  of  a  female  animal. 

44  The  rushing  leap,  the  doubtful  progeny."  —  Dryden. 

(Mining.)  A  sudden  turn  or  shift  in  the  course  of  a 
mineral  lode. 

(Mus.)  Any  disjunct  degree;  —  generally  used  to  sig¬ 
nify  a  diatone  composed  of  several  intermediate  inter¬ 
vals.  —  Worcester . 

Leap.  n.  [A  S  ]  In  some  parts  of  England,  a  creel,  or 
wicker-net  for  catching  or  carrying  fish. 

Leap  er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  leaps;  as,  that 
young  horse  is  a  good  leaper. 


Leap'-frog,  n.  A  boy’s  play, in  which  one  stoops  down 
to  allow  others  to  jump  over  him. 

44  If  I  could  win  a  lady  at  leap-frog, 

I  should  quickly  leap  iuto  a  wife."  —  Shaks. 

Leap's  IIS’,  n.  Act  of  jumping  or  passing  by  a  leap. 

Leap'iiiK’ly,  adv.  Performed  by  leaping. 

Leap  -year,  n.  (Citron.)  A  year  containing  306  days  ; 
every  fourth  year  which  leaps  over  a  day  more  than 
the  ordinary  year;  the  same  as  Bissextile. 

Lear,  a.  [Ger.  leer,  empty.]  Vacant;  empty;  hollow; 
as,  a  tear  belly.  (Used  as  an  English  provincialism.) 

Learn,  (Urn,)  v.  a.  (Imp.  and  pp.  learned,  or  learnt.) 
[A.S.  Iceran,  gelftran,  to  teach,  from  lar ,  lore:  Ger. 
lehren ;  l)u.  lee.ren,  to  learn,  j  To  be  instructed  in:  to 
gain  knowledge  of;  to  acquire  knowledge  and  ideas,  as 
of  something  before  unknown  ;  to  acquire  skill  in  any¬ 
thing  ;  to  gain  by  application  and  practice  a  faculty  of 
performing.  —  To  teach  ;  to  impart  knowledge  to  ;  — ail 
improper  application  of  learn,  yet  found  in  some  good 
writers;  winch,  while  still  frequently  used  in  the  sense 
of  teach ,  is  both  erroneous  and  inelegant. 

44  Hast  thou  notie ant'd  me  how  to  make  perfumes  ?  " — Shaks. 

— v.n.  To  gain  or  receive  knowledge;  to  derive  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  to  imitate,  as  a  model;  to  take  puttern;  —  fol¬ 
lowed  by  of. 

“  Birds  will  learn  of  one  another."  —  Bacon. 

— To  receive  intelligence;  to  acquire  information;  as,  I 
learned  the  news  yesterday.  —  To  acquire  a  skilled 
knowledge  of  anything;  to  acquire,  by  practical  appli¬ 
cation,  a  faculty  of  performing;  as,  to  learn  the  sword- 
exercise. 

Learn  able.  a.  That  may  he  learned. 

Learned,  Learn t.  pp  of  Learn,  g.  v. 

— a  Versed  in  learning  ;  skilled  in  literature  or  science; 
literate;  as,  a  learned  man. 

— Versed  in  scholastic  lore,  as  apart  from  other  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  as,  a  learned  pundit.  —  Skilled  ;  skilful  ;  knowing  ; 
expert; — often  with  in;  as,  learned  in  diplomacy. 

44  The  vulgar  boil,  the  learned  roast  an  egg."  —  Pope. 

— Containing  or  revealing  learning;  as,  “  loads  of  learned 
lumber.”  —  J'lpe. 

The  learned,  erudite  or  learned  men ;  literati ;  cog¬ 
noscenti. 

Loarai'eilly,  adv.  With  erudition  or  learning;  skil¬ 
fully;  expertly. 

Learn'cMleiesH,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  learned 
or  possessing  erudition. 

Lea  i’ll 'er,  n.  One  who  learns;  one  who  is  gaining 
learning  or  knowledge  from  instruction,  from  reading 
or  study,  or  by  other  means;  one  who  is  in  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  any  science  or  art. 

Learning,  ( Urn'ing .)  n.  The  knowledge  of  principles, 
ideas,  or  facts  acquired  by  rudimentary  instruction  and 
studious  application;  derived  knowledge  or  ideas  in  any 
branch  of  literature, science,  or  art;  erudition  ;  scholar¬ 
ship. 

— Knowledge  obtained  by  experience,  experiment,  study, 
or  observation.  —  Skill  in  anything,  good  or  evil. 

(Lit.  Hist.)  The  golden  period  of  Grecian  learning 
was  the  age  of  Pericles,  who  d.  ».  c.  429.  In  Rome  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Augustus  was  so  distinguished  for 
learned  men  and  great  authors,  that  it  is  usual  to  char¬ 
acterize  the  seras  most  remarkable  for  learning  as  “  Au¬ 
gustan  Ages.”  During  the  6th  century,  after  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Western  empire,  learning  declined,  and 
was  restricted  to  ecclesiastics.  Classical  learning  was 
revived  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  about  668.  The  10th 
century  is  usually  considered  the  darkest  period  of  hu¬ 
man  history.  The  revival  of  learning  after  the  period 
of  depression  known  as  the  “Dark  Ages,”  took  place  in 
the  loth  century. 

Leasable,  (les'abl,)  a.  Susceptible  of  being  leased  ;  as, 
leasable  land. 

Leas'burg’,  or  Leesburg,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of 
Crawford  co.,  about  85  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Leasburg’,  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  post-village  of  Caswell 
co.,  about  70  m.  N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Lease,  n.  [O.  Fr.  lets,  a  lease  ;  L.  Lat.  lessa,  from  Fr. 
laisser ,  to  leave,  to  let  out=^  It.  lasciare ,  to  leave,  from 
Lat.  laxare ,  to  relax  ;  akin  to  Ger.  lassen  =  Eng.  let.  to 
permit.]  (Law.)  A  conveyance  of  lands  and  tenements 
(usually  in  consideration  of  rent  or  other  annual  recom¬ 
pense).  made  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will,  but  always 
for  a  less  time  than  the  lessor,  or  party  letting,  has  in  the 
premises.  The  usual  words  of  operation  are,  ‘4  demise, 
grant,  and  to  farm  let.”  The  conveyance  by  a  lessee  of 
part  of  his  interest  is  properly  an  under-lease;  of  the 
whole,  an  assignment. 

— The  contract  legalizing  such  letting.  —  Any  tenure  by 
grant  or  implied  permission. 

— In  some  parts  of  England,  a  common,  or  lea  of  pasture. 

Lease  and  release.  (Png.  Law.)  An  obsolete  mode  of 
conveyance. 

— v.  a.  To  let;  to  demise ;  to  grant,  as  the  temporary  pos¬ 
session  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  to  another 
for  a  rent  or  compensation  reserved;  as,  to  lease  a  house 
or  farm. 

Lease'liolil,  a.  Held  by  the  tenure  of  a  lease;  as, 
leasehold  property. 

— n.  A  tenure  of  property  held  by  lease. 

Li  ime  holder,  n.  A  tenant  who  holds  under  a  lease. 

Lean'er,  n.  A  gleaner;  one  who  gathers  after  a  reaper. 

Lease*§  Grove,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Mason  co. 

Loa^li,  ( teesh ,)  n.  [Fr .  laisse :  0.  Fr.  lesse,  a  thong  to 
couple  dogs  together;  It.  lascio,  from  Lat.  laxare,  to 
open,  prolong,  extend.]  A  thong  of  leather,  or  long 
line  with  a  slip-noose,  by  which  a  falconer  holds  hie* 
hawk,  or  a  courser  his  dog.  —  A  band  wherewith  to  tie 
anything. 

(Sports.)  A  brace  and  a  half;  three  game  animals  of 
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any  kind,  particularly  foxes,  bucks,  and  hares ;  also, 
greyhounds;  hence,  tierce. —  Three  things  generally  ;  a* 
*‘a  leash  of  languages.”  —  lludibrus. 

— v.  a.  To  bind  by  a  leash;  to  hold  by  a  string;  as, 

“  leash'd  in  like  hounds.”  —  Shaks. 

Lea^t,  (leest,)  a.  [.Super,  of  A.  S.  la’s,  less,  contracted 
from  leesest.]  Smallest;  little  beyond  others,  either  in 
size  or  degree. 

44  Of  two  evils  I  have  chose  the  least.”  —  Prior. 

— Of  the  most  insignificance  ;  of  the  smallest  value  or  im¬ 
portance. 

(Note.  Least  is  frequently  employed  without  the  noun 
to  which  it  is  subjective,  particularly  in  tin*  expressions, 
the  least,  in  the.  least ;  i.  e.,  in  the  least  measure,  or  degree, 
Ac. ;  as,  lie  was  not  in  the  least  afraid.) 

At  least,  or  at  the  least,  at  the  lowest  degree;  to  say, 
ask,  or  claim  no  more  ;  at  the  smallest  estimate. 

44  He  ...  at  least  on  her  bestow'd  too  much  of  ornament."— Milton. 

Least,  adv.  In  the  smallest  or  lowest  degree;  in  a  de¬ 
gree  below  all  others:  as.  be  leust  deserves  forgiveness. 
Least 'ways.  Least 'wise.  adv.  At  least;  at  all 
events;  however;  nevertheless. 

Leas'll  re  vi  lie.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.O.  of  Butler  co. 

Leat.  n.  [A.  S.  Isedav,  to  lead.]  A  watercourse,  or  level 
trench,  for  the  conveyance  of  water  to  or  from  a  mill. 

Leat  tier,  (bth'er,)  n.  A.S.  let  her ;  Ger.  leder  ;  Dan. 
Iteder  ;  Icel.  ledr,  skin,  hide;  akin  to  W.  lledr,  and  Ar¬ 
mor.  lezr,  leather.  See  Lid.]  The  skin  or  integument 
of  an  animal  dressed  and  prepared  for  use. 

44  As  proper  men  as  ever  trod  upon  leather.” — Shaks. 

— Dressed  hides  in.  general.  —  Undressed  skin;  —  hence, 
skin,  as  a  general  term.  (Used  ironically.) 

(Manuf.)  The  process  bv  which  the  skin  of  any  ani¬ 
mal  is  rendered  fit  fi  r  making  various  articles  of  com¬ 
mon  use,  such  as  boots,  shoes,  gloves,  saddles,  harness, 
coverings  for  books,  belts  for  machinery,  buckets,  hose 
for  fire-engines,  Ac.  The  skins  of  the  larger  animals, 
such  as  oxen,  horses,  and  buffaloes,  are  called  hides, 
while  the  skins  of  pigs,  sheep,  calves,  lambs,  goats, 
d<»gs,  rats,  and  seals,  are  known  in  the  leather-trade  by 
the  unaltered  name.  The  hides  which  furnish  the  thick¬ 
est  L.  in  ordinary  use  are  principally  received  from  the 
West,  and  from  South  America,  where  they  are  taken 
from  the  cattle  that  roam  in  vast  herds,  ami  in  an 
almost  wild  state,  over  the  vast  pampas  of  that  con¬ 
tinent  The  hides  of  bulls  are  thicker  than  those  of 
oxen,  which  are,  in  their  turn,  stouter  and  stronger  than 
the  hides  of  cows.  The  leather  made  from  these  hides 
is  used  for  the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes,  soldiers’  belts, 
and  all  purposes  for  which  leather  of  a  thi<  k  and  dur¬ 
able  kind  is  required.  The  hide  of  tin-  American  buffalo 
makes  L.  of  inferior  quality.  The  hides  of  horses  are 
generally  used  for  making  harness.  Calves’  skins  are 
used  for  the  upper  L.  of  boots  and  shoes,  being  thinner 
and  more  supple;  they  are  also  used  in  book-binding. 
The  skins  of  sheep  afford  a  still  thinner  and  cheaper 
kind  of  L.,  which  is  useful  for  a  variety  of  parposes, 
such  as  L.  aprons,  the  coverings  of  chairs,  shoes,  whip¬ 
lashes,  bags,  Ac.  Wasb-Z  is  also  made  from  the  skins 
of  sheep,  and  leather  for  the  inferior  kinds  of  book-bind¬ 
ing.  The  skins  of  dogs,  lambs,  goats,  kids,  and  rats 
are  chiefly  used  in  glove-making;  some  furnishing  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  finer  kinds  of  ladies*  shoes.  Seal-skins  sup¬ 
ply  a  soft  and  durable  L.  for  boots  and  shoes,  and  pig¬ 
skins  are  used  entirely  for  making  saddles.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  skins  of  various  animals,  when  converted 
into  L.,  is  widely  different;  but  this  is  entirely  due  to  the 
difference  in  the  processes  to  which  they  have  been  sub¬ 
jected.  There  are  three  methods  of  preparing  bides  and 
skins  for  the  uses  above  enumerated,  which  are  known  as 
tanning,  tawing,  and  shatnoying.  Either  operation  pre-* 
vents  the  decay  of  the  skins,  which  would  be  a  natural 
consequence  if  they  were  left  in  the  state  in  which 
they  have  been  stripped  from  the  carcass.  In  tanning,  - 
the  change  is  due  to  the  chemical  action  of  an  astringent 
matter  contained  in  many  vegetable  substances,  but 
principally  in  the  bark  of  the  hemlock  (Abies  Canaden¬ 
sis)  in  this  country,  and  of  the  oak,  larch,  and  willow, 
in  Europe;  which  barks  convert  the  soluble  skin,  that 
consists  entirely  of  gelatine  after  the  hair  and  scarf-skin 
have  been  removed,  into  the  bard  and  insoluble  sub¬ 
stance  which  is  called  L.  When  foreign  bides  are 
brought  to  the  tanner,  they  require  to  he  soaked  and 
beaten,  to  make  them  as  supple  as  possible,  since  they 
must  necessarily  be  salted  or  dried  previous  to  exporta- 
*  tion,  which  renders  them  stiff  and  hard,  and  unfit  to  be 
subjected  to  the  tanning  process  without  the  prelim¬ 
inary  treatment  that  lias  been  mentioned.  Fresh  hides 
are  merely  scraped  to  remove  any  pieces  of  tat  or  flesh 
that  may  still  adhere  to  the  inner  side,  and  the  horns 
and  hoofs  are  removed.  The  hair  and  scarf-skin,  a  thin 
cuticle  which  covers  the  skin  itself,  are  then  loosened 
by  soaking  the  bides  in  lime-water,  or  by  suspending 
them  in  a  place  called  the  smoke-chamber,  where  they 
are  subjected  for  some  time  to  the  comtant  action  of 
moderate  heat.  After  this  the  hair  is  easily  removed  by 
scraping,  and  the  hides  are  next  plunged  into  a  weak 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  which  has  the 
effect  of  thickening  the  hide  and  opening  the  pores 
for  the  reception  of  the  tannin.  This  part  of  the  process 
is  technically  termed  raising.  All  that  now  remains 
to  be  done  is  to  soak  the  hides  in  a  mixture  of  hemlock- 
bark,  ground  to  small  fragments  in  a  lmrk-mill,  and 
water,  until  they  are  found  to  be  thoroughly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  tannin,  after  which  the  bides  are  dried 
slowly,  and  subjected  to  heavy  pressure  by  passing 
them  through  heavy  rollers,  or  by  beating,  in  order  to 
give  substance  and  firmness  to  the  L.  There  are  many 
different  methods  of  applying  the  astringent  solution 
that  converts  the  hides  iuto  L. ;  but  the  process  of  soak- 
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Ing  the  hides  in  an  infusion  of  lmrk  and  water,  which, 
must  be  renewed  as  soon  as  the  bark  is  found  to  have 
lost  its  strength,  is  considered  to  be  the  best.  The  time 
in  which  the  process  is  effected  varies  considerably;  or¬ 
dinary  leather,  that  is  used  for  the  soles  of  boots  and 
shoes,  requiring  to  be  soaked  for  not  less  than  six 
months,  while  thicker  leather  cannot  he  produced  in 
less  time  than  a  year  or  eighteen  months.  Many  pro¬ 
cesses  have  been  invented  for  making  L.  more  rapidly 
by  filling  the  pores  of  the  hide  with  the  astringent  solu¬ 
tion  by  means  of  mechanical  and  hydrostatic  pressure. 
Among  other  methods,  and  still  one  of  the  he>t,  is  the 
one  invented  by  Prof.  A  R.  Eaton,  of  New  York,  con¬ 
sisting  in  the  use  of  sulphate  of  potash,  not  us  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  tannin,  hut  as  a  means  of  facilitating  its  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  gelatine.  It  is  used  with  any  of  the 
ordinary  tanning  solutions,  and  so  hastens  the  process 
that  calf-skins,  which  by  the  old  methods  required  from 
three  to  four  months  for  their  treatment,  can  he  well 
tanned  in  ten  days  The  inner  side  of  calf-skins,  and 
all  thin  hides  that  are  used  for  the  upper  leathers  of 
boots  and  shoes,  is  always  pared  before  they  are  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  tanning  solution,  to  rentier  them  thinner 
in  substance,  and  better  fitted  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended,  ami  they  are  curried  by  the  currier 
after  they  leave  the  hands  of  the  tanner,  to  rentier  them 
soft  and  supple.  Thin  skins,  used  for  covering  chairs, 
book-binding,  and  other  ornamental  purposes,  are  tanned 
with  an  infusion  of  sumach.  Among  these  the  most 
valuable  is  that  which  is  known  as  Morocco-L.,  which 
is  made  from  goat-skins.  In  the  manufacture  of  what 
is  termed  sumiched  L.,  care  is  taken*  to  remove  the  lime 
which  has  entered  the  skin  while  it  has  been  soaking  in 
lime-water,  by  plunging  the  skins  in  an  alkaline  solu¬ 
tion,  which  acts  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid  in  which  hides  are  plunged  previously 
to  their  immersion  in  the  mixture  of  bark  and  water. 
The  skins  are  then  sewn  together  so  as  to  form  hags, 
which  are  filled  with  a  mixture  of  sumach  and  water, 
and  distended  as  much  as  possible  by  the  injection  of 
air.  After  theopening  has  been  secured,  they  are  thrown 
into  a  shallow  vessel  containing  sumach  soaked  in  hot 
water,  in  which  they  float.  When  the  process  of  tan¬ 
ning  is  complete,  which  is  generally  effected  in  a  few 
hours,  the  skins  are  unsewn,  and  washed  and  dried, 
after  which  they  are  dyed,  and  the  peculiar  grain  by 
which  Morocco  L.  is  distinguished,  is  produced  on  the 
surface  by  means  of  an  instrument,  the  surface  of 
which  is  furrowed  by  numerous  grooves.  The  process 
by  which  skins  are  made  into  soft  leather,  chiefly  for 
gloves,  is  called  tawing.  The  skins  are  prepared  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  which  are  to  be  tanned; 
but  instead  of  being  immersed  in  the  tanning  liquid, 
they  are  put  into  a  solution  of  alum  and  salt,  flour  and 
the  yolk  of  eirgs  being  added  to  this  solution  to  prepare 
the  skins  which  afford  the  better  and  more  delicate  kinds 
of  leather.  The  skins  and  a  quantity  of  the  mixture 
are  put  into  a  cylinder,  which  is  made  to  revolve  with 
great  rapidity,  and  this  causes  the  skins  to  become 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  preparation  »n  a  short 
space  of  time.  After  this  they  are  cleaned,  dried,  dyed, 
and  worked  by  the  hand  over  a  piece  of  iron  to  render 
them  soft  and  fit  for  use.  Skins  that  are  to  he  dressed 
with  the  wool  or  hair  still  on  them,  are  prepared  with  a 
solution  of  paste,  in  which  alum  is  the  chief  ingredient. 
The  process  of  preparing  L.  which  is  termed  shamoying , 
and  by  which  chamois  or  shamoy  L.  is  made,  consists  in 
impregnating  the  pores  of  the  skin  thoroughly  with  oil 
or  grease.  The  grain  surface,  or  tlie  surface  of  the  side 
from  which  the  hair  has  been  removed,  is  entirely  taken 
off  by  rubbing  it  with  pumice-stone.  The  skins  are 
then  soaked,  first  in  lime-water  and  next  in  an  infusion 
of  bran  and  water,  or  very  weak  sulphuric  acid  and 
water,  after  which  they  are  beaten  in  a  mill  with  heavy 
hammers  until  no  moisture  whatever  remains  in  them. 
Fish-oil  is  then  poured  on  the  skins,  which  are  again  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  action  of  the  hammers  until  the  oil  has 
been  thoroughly  beaten  into  them.  This  is  repeated 
until  the  skins  have  imbibed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oil, 
after  which  they  are  hung  for  some  time  in  a  heated 
room  to  cause  the  oil  to  act  completely  in  every  part  ot 
the  skin.  The  process  is  concluded  by  washing  them  in 
a  solution  of  potash,  which  removes  any  superabun¬ 
dance  of  oil  that  may  still  remain  about  the  L.  Before 
any  L.,  except  stiff  hard  L.  for  the  soles  of  boots  and 
shoes,  can  be  used,  it  passes  through  the  hands  of  the 
currier,  who  first  soaks  it  in  water  and  heats  it  to  render 
it  supple.  It  is  then  scraped  on  the  inside  with  a  two- 
handled  knife  something  like  a  spoke -shave,  and  the 
grain  on  the  outer  side  is  rubbed  with  pumice-stone,  the 
L.  being  frequently  wetted  during  this  part  of  the  pro¬ 
cess.  After  this  it  is  rubbed  on  both  sides  with  a  flat 
block  called  a  pommel ,  the  surface  of  which  is  cut  into 
ridges.  This  has  the  effect  of  making  the  L.  still  more 
supple.  It  is  finally  dressed  with  a  circular  knife  re¬ 
sembling  a  very  flat  bowl  or  saucer,  with  a  hole  in  the 
centre,  through  which  the  currier  inserts  his  hand  in 
order  to  grasp  the  instrument;  and  with  this  the  skin 
is  pared  and  brought  to  a  uniform  thickness  all  over. 
L.  intended  for  the  upper- L.  of  boots  and  shoes  is 
dressed  with  dabbing ,  a  composition  of  a  greasy  nature. 
Among  other  kinds  of  L.  used  in  the  present  day,  and 
held  in  great  estimation  in  times  past,  those  known  as 
butt'  Cordovan ,  Russia,  sh u green, and  patentor  enamelled 
£.  deserve  notice.  The  buff  L  ,  formerly  used  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes,  was  very  thick,  and  pistol-proof.  It  was 
made  from  the  hide  of  the  urns,  which  was  common  in 
Western  Europe.  This  animal  was  called  the  huge 
whence  the  name  of  the  leather,  which  in  turn  ga\c  its 
appellation  to  the  color  so  called,  from  the  tawny  yellow 
hue  which  it  always  presented  when  new.  llie  Lorao - 
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van  L,  was  first  made  at  Cordova,  in  Spain,  from  the 
hides  of  horses  which  were  dressed  to  he  used  with  the 
grain  side  outwards.  The  shoemaker  derived  his  old 
title  of  cordwainer  from  this  L.  Russia  L.  is  tanned 
with  an  infusion  of  willow-bark,  and  derives  its  peculiar 
odor  from  the  aromatic  sanders-wood  with  which  it  is 
dyed.  Shagreen,  which  is  not  so  much  used  now  as 
formerly,  is  prepared  by  pressing  the  hard  globular  seeds 
of  a  plant  called  goose-foot  into  the  />.,  which  causes  it 
to  become  very  hard  and  pitted  all  over  with  hemi¬ 
spherical  indentations.  The  surface  is  then  scraped  until 
the  holes  have  nearly  disappeared,  alter  which  the  L.  is 
soaked,  which  causes  the  indentations  to  rise  again  and 
produce  a  rough  granular  surface.  After  this,  the  L.  is 
dyed  and  dressed  with  oil.  Shagreen  was  formerly  much 
used  for  mathematical  instrument-cases  and  the  cases  of 
watches.  Patent  L.  and  enamelled  L.  are  prepared  by 
covering  the  surface  with  a  kind  of  japan,  in  which 
boiled  linseed-oil  and  vegetable-black  are  the  chief  in¬ 
gredients.  The  latter  is  the  most  pliant,  and  as  it  may  he 
folded  without  cracking  the  surface  that  is  put  upon  it.  it 
is  used  for  belts,  boots,  and  various  articles  of  dress.  Al¬ 
though  machinery  cannot  he  made  available  to  any  great 
extent  in  tanning  and  currying  L.,  yet  a  machine  has 
been  contrived  by  which  thin  skinscan  hesplit  into  three 
parts,  each  of  which  is  available  for  a  different  purpose; 
whereas,  prior  to  its  invention,  a  skin  could  only  be 
reduced  by  paring,  and  as  what  was  taken  away  by  the 
knife  was  all  in  little  pieces,  it  was  only  fit  for  making 
glue.  The  skin  is  passed  through  rollers,  the  upper  one 
of  which  consists  of  a  number  of  narrow  discs  arranged 
on  an  iron  rod,  that  it  may  adapt  itself  to  the  varying 
thickness  of  the  skin  passing  under  it.  It  is  split  by 
the  action  of  a  very  sharp  horizontal  knife,  which  oscil¬ 
lates  backward  and  forward,  through  a  short  space,  with 
great  rapidity,  and  divides  the  skin  which  meets  the  edge 
as  it  emerges  from  between  the  rollers.  There  are  many 
substitutes  for  />.,  among  which  are  the  American  L.- 
cloth  and  vegetable  L.  Both  are  formed  by  spreading 
a  preparation  of  India-rubber  upon  some  textile  fabric. 
L.  is  often  used  for  forming  imitation  carving  in  wood, 
by  embossing,  or  by  pressing  it  when  moist  into  moulds ; 
many  pretty  articles  of  ornamental  furniture  are  made 
of  L.,  such  as  flower-stands,  vases,  tables,  and  picture- 
frames.  Stamped  L  was  frequently  used  for  the  hang¬ 
ings  of  apartments  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  late  years, 
the  manufacture  of  L.  has  become  very  important  in  the 
U.  S.  Excellent  imitation  of  the  French  calfskin  is 
made,  and  also  American  imitation  Turkey  leather. 
The  export  of  American  sole-leather,  from  New  York 
alone,  has  increased  from  659,000  tanned  sides  in  1876, 
to  nearly  1,000,000  in  1877.  The  total  export  from  all 
ports,  for  1877,  is  estimated  at  over  2,000.'  00  sides. 

Leatll'er,  t>.  a.  To  flog;  to  thrash,  as  with  a  leathern 
thong;  as,  to  leather  a  boy's  breech.  (Vulgar.) 

Leath'er-coat,  «.  The  golden-russet  apple. 

Lc-at h'er-<l reiser,  n.  One  who  dresses  or  prepares 
leather  for  use;  a  currier. 

Lcat Ii>r-mou tiled,  a.  Having  a  smooth  mouth, 
or  one  wituout  teeth  ;  as,  “  a  leather-mouthed  fish.” 

Walton. 

Leathern,  (l&th'ern,)  a.  Made  of  leather;  consisting 
of  leather;  as,  a  leathern  flask. 

Leat/ll'er-seller,  n.  One  who  vends  or  deals  In  leather. 

Leatli'ersford,  in  Georgia ,  a  village  of  Lumpkin  co., 
on  the  Chestatee  River,  abt.  11  in.  below  Dahlonega. 

Lea th'er- winged,  (- wingd ,)  a.  Possessing  wings 
like  leather,  as  a  bat. 

Leal li'er-woo«l,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Dirca. 

Leal  her  wood,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Guernsey  co. 

Leatlierwood*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Cla¬ 
rion  county. 

Leath'ery,  a.  Tough;  resembling  leather;  as,  a  leath¬ 
ery  beef  steak. 

I/Lau  Claire,  (lo-clare\)  [Fr., clear  water,]  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin ,  a  small  river  flowing  into  the  Chippewa  River  from 
Chippewa  co. 

I/Lan  qtii  Court ,  (lo-l-ce-lcoor',)  [Fr.,  the  running 
water,]  in  Nebraska,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Dakota  Ter¬ 
ritory;  area ,  abt.  700  sq.m.  Rivers.  Missouri  River 
and  L’Eau  qui  Court  or  Rapid  River.  Surface ,  diversi¬ 
fied;  soil ,  fertile.  Cap.  Niobrara.  Pup.  abt.  500. 

Lea ve,  {leer,)  n.  [A.  S.  leaf,  leova,  leave  ;  lyfan,  to  per¬ 
mit  ;  Low  Ger.  loj,  love. ;  Icel.  lof  permission  ;  ley  fa,  to 
permit ;  Ger.  erlauben  ;  Sansk.  li,  to  loose.J  Permission  ; 
allowance;  license;  liberty  granted;  removal  of  re¬ 
striction  or  illegality ;  as,  he  left  his  duties  without  leave, 
absence  on  leave,  &c. 

—  Farewell;  adieu ;  a  formal  parting,  of  friends;  cere¬ 
mony  of  departure;  as,  to  take  leave  of  one  s  family 

J‘a!0(tmp,  and  pp.  left.)  [A.  S.  loefan;  0.  Ger.  leiba  ; 
Gr.  Iripu,  to  leave;  Lat.  linquo,  to  depart  froiu.J  To 
withdraw  or  depart  from  ;  to  quit  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  indefinitely,  or  for  perpetuity. 

..  xiust  i  thus  leave  thee,  Paradise  ?  thus  leave  thee,  native  soil?" 

•Mill  on. 

—To  forsake:  to  desert;  to  abandon  ;  to  relinquish. 

"  Leave  meaner  things  to  low  ambition,  and  the  pride  of  kings.” 

—To  suffer  to  remain ;  not  to  remove  or  carry  away.— To 
have  in  one’s  possession  at  time  ot  death  ;  as.  to  leave 
a  good  reputation;  —  lienee,  by  implication,  to  gi\u  by 
will  or  bequest;  to  bequeath  ;  as,  to  leave  a  legacy  to 
a  friend. 

«•  That  peace  tbou  leav'st  to  thy  imperial  line."  —  Dryden. 

_ To  intrust  or  commit  to,  as  a  deposit;  or,  to  suffer  to 

remain;  as,  he  left  the  papers  in  the  hands  of  his  law- 
yor.  —  To  forbear ;  to  desist  from  ;  to  cease  from ;  as,  to 
feu  re  work. 
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— To  refer ;  to  commit  for  decision  ;  to  permit ;  to  allow  ; 
as,  I  leave  the  matter  entirely  in  your  hands. 

To  have  off,  to  forbear;  to  quit;  to  cease  from;  as,  to 
leave  off  drinking. 

“  As  old  age  came  on,  he  left  off  fox-hunting."  —  Addison. 

To  forsake;  to  abjure ;  as,  44  He  began  to  leave  off  some 
of  his  old  acquaintance.”  ( Arbuthnot.) — To  give  up  wear¬ 
ing;  as,  to  leave  off  a  coat.  —  To  be  left  to  one's  self,  to 
be  permitted  to  act  according  to  the  bent  of  one’s  in¬ 
clination  ;  to  be  forsaken  or  deserted  ;  to  be  allowed  full 
personal  liberty  of  thought  and  action. —  To  leave  out, 
to  omit :  to  ignore  ;  to  neglect  to  mention  ;  as,  to  leave 
one’s  name  out  in  a  will,  or  record. 

— v.  n.  To  cease;  to  desist. 

“  Let  us  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won.”  —  Shaks. 

To  leave  off,  to  stop ;  to  desist ;  to  cease. 

“  Leave  off,  and  for  another  summons  wait."  —  Roscommon. 

Leave,  v.  n.  To  leaf;  to  throw  forth,  as  leaves ;  — often 
preceding  out. 

Leaved,  ( leevd ,)  a.  [From  leaf. ]  Furnished  with  leaves 
or  foliage.  —  Having  a  leaf  or  fold;  as,  a  double-teaeccf 
table. 

Leaven,  ( lev’n ,)  n.  [Fr.  levam ,  from  lever,  to  raise;  Lat. 
le vo.]  A  piece  of  sour  dough  used  for  fermenting  bread. 
By  the  law  of  Moses,  leaven  was  strictly  forbidden  to  the 
Jews  during  the  Passover  ;  hence,  in  a  figurative  sense, 
it  is  applied  to  anything  that  powerfully,  but  gradually, 
undermines  right  principles  of  heart  and  life,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  unleavened,  denoting  sincerity  and  truth. 
“The  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness.”  “The  un¬ 
leavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth.” 

— v.  a.  To  raise  and  make  light,  as  dough  or  paste  in  the 
sponge;  to  excite  fermentation  in.  —  To  taint;  to  im¬ 
bue. 

Leav'ening**  n.  Act  of  leavening  or  making  light  by 
process  of  fermentation.  —  That  which  leavens. 

LeavenoiiN,  ( lev'n-us ,)  a.  Containing  or  consisting  of 
leaven ;  tainted. 

Leav'enworlh,  in  Kansas,  an  E.  by  N.  co.,  adjoin¬ 
ing  Missouri;  area  abt.  450  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Missouri  and 
Kansas  rivers.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  very  fertile. 
Cop.  Leavenworth.  Pp.  (1870),  32.472. 

Leavenworth,  in  Kansas ,  a  city,  capital  of  the  above 
co.,  on  the  Missouri  River,  about  30  m.  S.  of  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri ;  Lat.  39°  16'  N.,  Lon.  95°  W.  L.  is  the  largest 
and  most  populous  city  of  the  State.  It  is  regularly  laid 
out,  well  built,  and  occupies  an  advantageous  position 
for  traffic  with  the  W.  territories  Pop.  ( 1870^17 ,849. 

Leavenworth,  or  Levf.nworth,  in  Indiana,  a  post- 
village,  cap.  of  Crawford  co..  oil  the  Oldo  River,  about 
125  m.  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

Leav'en  worth,  in  Minnesota,  a  po^t-village  of  Brown 
co..  about  42  m.  \V.  by  N.  of  Mankato. 

Leaver,  ( leever ,)  n.  [From  leave.]  One  who  leaves,  dis¬ 
cards,  or  relinquishes. 

Leaves,  (Uevz,)  n.pl.  (Arch.)  Foliated  work  introduced 
into  ornamental  capitals. 

Leave-taking,  n.  Taking  leave;  adieux;  compli¬ 
ments  at  parting. 

Leav'iness,  n.  Lea  fin  ess  ;  abundance  of  leaves. 

Leav  ings,  n.  pi.  Remnants  ;  relics;  things  left.  —  Re¬ 
fuse  ;  debris  ;  offal ;  garbage.  . 

“  With  scraps  and  leavings  to  be  fed."  —  Swift. 

Leav'itt,  or  Lbavittsyii.i.e,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of 
Carroll  co..  about  8  in.  S  W.  of  Carrollton. 

Leav'ittKblirg,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Trumbull 
co.,  about  50  in.  E.S.E.  of  Cleveland. 

Lcban.  Leb'ban,  n.  Sour  milk  in  an  inspissated 
state,  diluted  with  water.  It  forms  a  favorite  beverage 
with  the  Arabs,  and  some  nomad  Eastern  tribes. 

Leb'anon,  an  extensive  and  very  celebrated  range  of 
mountains  in  VY.  Asia,  connected  northward  with  the 
table-land  of  Anatolia,  thence  running  S.S.YV.  in  two 
nearly  parallel  chains  through  Syria  and  Palestine,  and 
finally  connecting  itself  with  mounts  Horeh  and  Sinai 
near  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  The  YV.  chain,  called  Djebel-Liban, 
the  Libanus  proper  of  antiquity,  detaches  itself  from 
the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor  at  the  Gulf  of  Iskande- 
roon ;  it  is  cut  through  by  the  deep  channel  of  the 
Orontes,  in  Lat.  37°  7',  and  as  it  proceeds  southward,  at 
an  average  distance  of  24  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  it 
increases  in  height,  till,  in  Lat.  34°  12',  the  culminating 
point  of  the  chain,  Djebel-Makmel,  attains  an  elevation 
of  12,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Many  summits  in  this  part 
rise  considerably  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow; 
and  even  in  Lat.  32°  50' the  ancient  Carmel  and  the 
twin  summits  of  Ebal  and  Ge.nzim,  so  famous  in  the 
history  of  t lie  Israelites  (Dent.  xi.  29),  are  conspicuous 
from  their  towering  height;  but  more  southward  the 
mountains  sink  much  lower,  and  are  traced  with  some 
difficulty  S.  of  Gaza.  The  K.  chain,  now  called  Dejebel- 
es-Sheikh,  and  identical  with  the  Anti- Libanus  of  Strabo 
(lib.  xvi.).  detaches  itself  from  the  range  of  Taurus,  abt. 
60  m.  E.  of  that  last  mentioned;  it  attains  the  extreme 
altitude  of  about  5,000  ft.  in  Lat.  33°  20',  under  the  an¬ 
cient  name  of  Mount  Herman,  and  after  maintaining  a 
considerable  elevation  as  far  S.  as  the  32d  parallel,  be¬ 
comes  lower  and  less  regular  as  it  skirts  the  Dead  S«*a 
on  its  E.  side,  and  finally  is  connected  with  tlie  sandy 
hills  of  Arabia:  this  chain,  indeed,  is  much  less  defined 
throughout  its  course,  and  inferior  in  proportion  to  tlio 
chain  running  along  the  coast.  The  valley  ot  Bakaah 
(anc.  Coelo-Syria),  which  separates  these  chains,  is  about 
100  m.  long,  and  varies  from  lo  to  20  m.  in  breadth,  hav¬ 
ing  an  elevation  near  the  sources  of  the  Orontes  exceed¬ 
ing  2,000  ft.  above  the  sea;  and  southward  is  the  valley 
ot  the  Jordan,  which  may  he  traced  through  Arabia  to 
the  Gull  of  Akabah.  Besides  the  Orontes  and  Jordan, 
which  are  the  two  great  rivers  of  this  mountain  system, 
a  smaller  stream,  called  the  Leittauie  rises  near  Baal- 
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bee,  and  flows  9.W.  into  the  Mediterranean,  a  few  miles 
N.  of  Tyre.  The  culminating  peak  is  Jeb-el-Makhmel, 
12,000  It.  above  the  level  of  t lie  sea.  The  general  for¬ 
mation  of  Mount  L.  consists  of  carboniferous  and  moun¬ 
tain-limestone,  with  greywacke  and  slate  rising  to  the 
surface  in  the  higher  parts.  The  limestone  in  many 
parts  is  very  porous,  easily  acted  on  by  air  and  water, 
and  rapidly  worn  into  hollows  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes,  which  have  been  formed  into  sepulchres  and  caves, 
formerly  the  hiding-places  of  the  persecuted  Jews  and 
Christians.  Basalt,  and  other  igneous  rocks  appear  E. 
and  S.  of  Lake  Tiberias,  and  the  heights  skirting  the 
Dead  Sea  present  granite,  gneiss,  and  dolomite.  Iron 
and  coal  are  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  range.  The 
former  is  worked  in  two  districts ;  but,  owing  to  the 
distance  from  which  the  fuel  has  to  be  brought  for 
smelting  the  ore,  the  produce  of  the  mines  is  scarcely 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  pashalic.  The  coal¬ 
mines  which,  during  several  years,  have  been  worked 
by  the  government,  are  situated  about  8  hours’  distance 
from  Bey  rout,  at  an  elevation  of  about  2,500  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  seams  vary  from  3  ft.  to  4%  ft.  in  thick¬ 
ness;  but  the  coal,  though  abundant,  is  rather  sulphu¬ 
rous.  Iron  pyrites  are  found  mixed  with  the  coal, and 
smelting-furnaces  have  been  erected  near  the  pits;  but 
the  returns  are  quite  insignificant. — The  L.  is  described 
by  travellers  as  nearly  barren.  “  From  the  sea,”  says 
Elliot,  “the  range  forms  a  noble  object  for  the  eye  to 
rest  on;  but  when  once  the  ascent  is  begun,  few  of  the 
component  elements  of  a  beautiful  prospect  arc  discern¬ 
ible.  Deep  ravines,  indeed,  and  rugged  beetling  preci¬ 
pices  meet  one  at  every  turn,  and  render  travelling  both 
painful  and  hazardous ;  but  there  are  neither  glaciers 
nor  waterfalls,  neither  lakes  nor  rivers,  no  verdant 
fields  nor  smiling  valleys,  no  extensive  forests,  no  floral 
richness,  and  no  rural  villages:  even  the  cedars,  once 
4  the  glory  of  Lebanon’  (Isa.  lx.  13),  have  deserted  it, 
and  are  replaced  by  the  umbrella-topped  fir.  In  one 
spot  ouly  called  Bissbarri,  nearly  opposite  Tripoli,  eight 
gigantic  cedars,  and  a  few  of  inferior  size,  attest  the 
splendor  of  their  by-gone  race.”  ( Elliot's  Travels,  vol. 
ii.  p.  255.)  “In  fact,”  says  another  traveller,  “it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  view  these  patriarchs  of  the  vegetable  world, 
the  remains  of  vast  forests  that  once  supplied  Jerusalem 
with  its  finest  timber  and  its  choicest  incense,  without 
feeling  the  truth,  aptness,  and  precision  of  the  prophecies 
concerning  them  :  —  ‘  The  rest  of  the  trees  of  bis  forest 
shall  be  few,  that  a  child  may  write  them.  Lebanon  is 
ashamed  and  hewn  down.  The  high  ones  of  stature 
shall  be  hewn  down  :  Lebanon  shall  fall  by  the  mighty 
one.’”  ( Isaiah  x.  19,  33,34;  and  xxxiii.  9.)  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  from  these  sketches,  that  the 
whole  mountain  region  is  barren  and  uninteresting;  for 
there  are  mauy  fertile  and  well-peopled  valleys,  in¬ 
habited  by  an  industrious  people,  occupied  in  the  silk 
and  dyeing  trades,  and  in  raising  wine,  corn,  tobacco, 
and  cotton. — See  Druses,  and  Maronites. 

Leb  anon,  in  Alabama ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  De  Kalb 
co.,  about  160  m.  N.  of  Montgomery. 

Leb'anon,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Searcy 
co.,  about  100  m.  N.N.W.  of  Little  Rock. 

Leb'anon,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  New  London  co.,  abt.  27  m.  E.S.E.  of  Hartford;  pop. 
of  township,  (1870),  2,211. 

Lebanon,  in  Delaware ,  a  post-office  of  Kent  co. 

Leb'anon,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Cobb  co.,  about  100 
m.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

— A  village  of  Milton  co.,  about  24  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Atlanta 

Leb'anon,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  St.  Clair  co., 
about  20  in.  E  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Leb  anon,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Boone  co., 
about  26  in.  N.W.  of  Indianapolis;  pop.  about  1,200. 

Leb  anon,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Van  Buren  co. 

Leb'anon,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Marion 
co.,  about  60  in.  S.  by  W.  of  Frankfort. 

Leb'anon,  in  Maine ,  a  post-township  of  York  co. ;  pop. 
about  2,600. 

Leb'anon,  in  Michigan, a  township  of  Clinton  co. ;  pop. 
about  1,000. 

Leb'anon,  in  Minnesota ,  a  township  of  Dakota  co. ; 
prtp.  about  300. 

Leb'anon,  in  Missouri ,  a  village  of  Boono  co.,  about  42 
m.  N.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Laclede  co.,  about  80  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Jefferson  City. 

Leb'anon,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Grafton  co.,  about  65  m.  N.W.  of  Concord: 
pop.  of  township  about  3,000. 

Leb'anon,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Hunterdon  co.,  about  12  m.  N.  of  Flemington;  pop. 
of  township (1870),  3,563. 

Leb'anon,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Madison 
co. ;  pop  (1870),  1,559. 

Leb'anon,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Meigs  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
2.000. 

— A  village  of  Miami  co.,  about  20  m.  N.W.  of  Dayton. 

— A  village  of  Monroe  co.,  about  18  m.  N.N.E.  of  Marietta. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Warren  co.,  about  30  ni.  N.N.E. 
of  Cincinnati;  pop.  about  3,200. 

Leb'anon,  in  Oregon  Territory,  a  post-village  of  Linn 
co..  about  12  m.  S.E.  of  Albany. 

Leb  anon,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  S.E.  central  co. ;  area , 
about  300  sq.  miles.  Divers.  Swatara  River,  and  Little 
Swatara, Quitapahilla,  Tulpeliocken,  and  Indian  creeks. 
Surface,  diversified,  the  Kittatinny  or  Blue  Mountains, 
and  South  Mountain  or  Conewago  Hill,  forming  the  N. 
W.  and  S.E  boundaries  respectively;  soil, in  the  valley 
exceedingly  fertile.  Min.  Iron,  copper,  and  a  fine  va¬ 
riety  of  gray  marble.  Cap.  Lebanon.  Pop.  (1870  )  34.117. 
A  post-town,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  about  25  miles  E.  of 
Harrisburg.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 


and  contains  many  fine  edifices,  manufactories,  Ac. 
Dtp.  6,727. 

— A  township  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  about  850. 

Leb'anon,  in  S.  Carolina ,  a  v  illage  of  Abbeville  dist. 

Leb'anon,  in  Tennessee ,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Wilson 
co.,  about  30  in.  E.  of  Nashville;  pop.  about  2,200 

Leb'anon,  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village,  cap.  ot  Russell 
co.,  about  325  in.  W.  by  S.  of  Richmond;  p<p.  about300. 

Leb'anon,  in  Wisco/m/i,  a  township  of  Dodge  co. ;  pop. 
about  2,300. 

—  A  township  of  Wnupncca  co.;  pop.  about  450. 

Leb  anon  t’linrcli,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office 
of  Alleghany  co. 

Le  Been f.  ( la-bitf ',)  Edmond,  a  Marshal  of  France.  See 
Supplement. 

Le  B<enf,  ( la-bHf ,)  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-township 
of  Erie  co. ;  pop.  about  2,000. 

Lebon^',  a  mountain  of  India,  a  ridge  of  the  main  range 
of  the  Himalayas,  in  the  district  of  Kumaon,  Lat.  30° 
20'  N.,  Lon.  80°  39'  E.  The  summit  is  nearly  ly, 000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Lebrija,  or  Lkbkixa,  (la  bree'ha.)  a  river  in  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  enters  the  Magdalena  about  120  m. 
N.W.  of  Pamplona. 

Lebrun',  Charles,  a  celebrated  painter,  was  B. at  Paris 
in  1618.  He  studied  under  Vouet  and  Poussin,  and, 
after  his  return  from  Rome,  was  made  president  of  the 
new  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture.  From 
1661  he  was  principally  employed  in  embellishing  the 
residences  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  nobles,  with  works  of 
art,  and  in  superintending  the  brilliant  spectacles  of 
the  court.  He  i>.  in  1690.  L.  possessed  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  genius,  which  was  cultivated  by  the  incessant 
study  of  history  and  national  costumes.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  passions,  and  another  on  physiognomy. 

Lebrun',  Charles  Francois,  duke  of  Placentia,  b.  at 
Contances,  1739;  came  at  an  early  age  to  Paris:  and 
being  nominated  deputy  to  the  states-general  in  1789, 
he  occupied  himself,  during  the  session,  with  affairs  of 
police,  finance,  and  domestic  administration.  In  1795 
he  was  elected  to  the  council  of  elders,  and  became 
president  in  1796.  He  was  appointed  third  consul  in 
December,  1799;  nominated  arch-treasurer  of  the  em¬ 
pire  in  1804;  and,  in  1805,  governor-general  of  Liguria 
and  duke  of  Placentia.  Having  signed  the  constitution 
that  recalled  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  the  throne,  he 
was  created  a  peer  of  France  by  the  king,  and,  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  was  appointed  president  of  the  first 
bureau  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  After  the  return  of 
Napoleon,  he  accepted  the  peerage  from  him,  and  like¬ 
wise  the  place  of  grand-master  of  the  university,  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  which  rendered  him  incapable  of  sitting  in  the 
new  Chamber  of  Peers,  formed  in  August,  1815.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  life  he  translated  the  Iliad  and  Odys¬ 
sey,  and  Tasso’s  Jerusalem.  D.  1824. 

Lebrun',  Pioault,  a  French  novelist,  b.  1742,  who  for 
humor,  truth  to  nature,  and  graphic  powers  of  descrip¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  scenes  of  low  life,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  Fielding  of  France.  1).  1835. 

Lecaaio'ra,  n.  [From  Gr.  lehane,  a  basin,  in  allusion 
to  the  form  of  the  shields. J  (Dot.)  A  genus  of  lichens 
The  species  L.  tartarea  is  the  principal  lichen  used  in 
the  preparation  of  the  dye  called  cudbear.  L.  esculenta 
and  affinis  form  important  articles  of  food  to  mau  and 
the  lower  animals  in  Persia,  Armenia,  Tartary,  Ac. 
They  sometimes  appear  in  such  enormous  quantities  as 
to  cover  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  Dr. 
O’Rourke  has  endeavored  to  prove  tiiat  L.  esculenta 
formed  the  true  manna  of  the  Hebrews — that  which  sup¬ 
ported  them  in  the  wilderness. 

Lecanor'ic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  An  acid  obtained  by 
digesting  the  lichen  Lecanara  for  some  hours  with  lime 
and  water,  and  neutralizing  the  filtered  solution  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  Form.  C^H^O^. 

Lec'oa  n.  [From  Lecca,  a  place  in  Calabria.] 

A  kind  of  gum  which  exudes  from  the  olive-tree. 

Lecce,  ( letch'a ,)  a  city  of  Italy,  cap.  of  prov.  of  Terra 
di  Otranto,  10  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  and  55  S.S.E.  of 
Brindisi.  Manuf.  Woollens,  cottons,  silks,  lace,  thread, 
and  hai  a  large  trade  in  olive-oil.  Pop.  21.306. 

Lecli.  (l>'k.)  a  river  of  Germany,  rising  in  the  Voralberg, 
and  after  a  course  of  150  m.  falling  iuto  the  Danube,  25  in. 
from  Augsburg. 

Leoliea,  n.  (Dot.)  The  Pin-weed,  a  gen.  of  suffruticose, 
brandling  plants,  order  Cistaceie. 

Lecli'er,  n.  [0.  Fr.  lecheor,  a  glutton;  It.  Icccare; 
Provencal,  lechar  Fr.  lecher,  to  lick.  See  Lick.  Orig¬ 
inally,  one  who  licks  up  greedily  anything  nice,  dainty, 
or  delicate.]  A  man  given  to  excessive  lewdness;  a  de- 
bouchee.  (Sometimes  written  lecherer.) 

— v .  7i  To  practise  lewdness,  to  grovel  in  lust. 

“  Gut  eats  all  day,  and  lechers  all  the  night.” — Ben  Jonson. 

Lecherous,  a.  Like  a  lecher;  lustful;  lascivious; 
lewd;  addicted  to  debauched  practices. —  Exciting  lust. 

Lecll'erotisly,  adv.  In  a  lecherous  manner  ;  lust¬ 
fully  ;  libidinously. 

LccIiVimmi*iicss,  n.  Lust,  or  ungovernable  propen¬ 
sity  to  indulge  the  appetite  for  sexual  commerce;  lewd- 
ness. 

Lech'ery,  n.  Lust  fulness;  lewdness. 

Leck'y,  W.  E.  II.  See  Supplement. 

Le  Claire,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Scott  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  15  m.  above 
Davenport;  pop.  of  township  1,843. 

Lecoilip'toil,  in  Kansas,  a  post-town  of  Douglas  co., 
on  the  Kansas  River,  about  12  in.  above  Lawrence. 

Lecomp'ton.  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Monroe  co. 

Leconte's  Mills,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Clearfield  co. 

Lectern,  Lcc'tiirn,  Let 'tern,  n.  (Eccl.)  The 
desk  or  stand  on  which  the  larger  books  used  in  the 
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services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  placed.  They 
are  often  very  ornamental  in  appearance.  L.  are  made 
sometimes  of  stone  or  marble,  but  usually  of  wood  or 
brass,  and  generally  are  tastefully  and  extremely  well 
executed.  They  are  now  often  used  in  Protestant 
churches. 

Lecti  <  u,  n.  (Pom.  Antiq.)  Among  the  Romans,  a  kind 
of  litter  or  couch.  They  were  of  two  kinds,  the  one  for 
carrying  living  persons,  the  other  tor  bearing  dead 
bodies  to  the  funeral  pile.  The  bearers  were  called 
lecticarii. 

Lection,  (lek'shon,)  n.  [Lat.  lectio,  from  lego,  leclus,  to 
read.J  A  reading;  a  different  or  varied  assortment  in 
copies  of  a  manuscript,  book,  Ac. 

(Feel.)  A  portion  of  Scripture  read  in  divine  service. 

Lee'tion.iry,  n.  [L  Lat.  lectionarium  ;  Fr.  leclio7iaire.) 
The  Roman  i  atholic  Church  rubric,  or  book  of  lections 
for  divine  service. 

Lec  tor,  //.  [Lat.]  In  the  early  Christian  churches,  a 
Scripture-reader.  _ 

Lee  ton  re,  (lektoor',)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Gers, 
on  the  river  Gers,  20  in.  from  Auch.  Manuf.  Serges 
and  coarse  woollens.  Pop.  7,000. 

Lee  tual,  a.  [From  Lat.  lectus,  bed.]  (Med.)  Causing 
confinement  to  the  bed  ;  as,  a  lectual  sickness. 

Lecture,  ( lekt'yur ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  lectura,  from  lego , 
leclus,  to  read.]  A  discourse  read  or  pronounced  on  any 
subject;  usually,  a  formal  or  methodical  discourse  or 
dissertation  intended  for  instruction;  as,  a  lecture  on 
anatomy ;  —  sometimes,  a  familiar  and  extemporized  dis¬ 
course,  in  distinction  from  a  sermon  or  set  homily. —  A 
magisterial  exordium;  a  formal  or  judicial  reproof;  as, 
his  father  gave  him  a  lecture  on  the  impropriety  of  his 
conduct.  (See  Curtain-lecture.) —  In  the  English  uni¬ 
versities,  a  rehearsal  of  a  lesson  or  thesis. 

— v.  a.  To  read  or  deliver  a  lecture  to;  to  instruct  by  dis¬ 
courses.  —  To  instruct  dogmatically  or  authoritatively  ; 
to  rebuke ;  to  reprove ;  —  generally  with  for. 

— v.  n.  To  read  or  deliver  extemporaneously  a  formal  dis¬ 
course  or  dissertation.  —  To  pursue  the  practice  of  de¬ 
livering  lectures  for  instruction;  as,  he  lectures  on 
chemistry  to-night. 

Lect'urer,  n.  One  who  lectures,  or  who  reads  or  de¬ 
livers  lectures;  a  professor,  or  other  instructor,  who 
utters  formal  discourses  for  the  mental  enlightenment 
of  others  ;  as.  a  lecturer  on  history. 

— A  preacher  in  a  church,  hired  by  the  parochial  authori¬ 
ties  to  assist  the.  rector,  vicar,  incumbent,  or  curate. 

Lectureship,  n.  The  office  or  vocation  of  a  lecturer. 
“  He  got  a  lectureship  in  towa  of  sixty  pounds  a  year.’* — Stcift. 

Lec'turn,  n.  (Eccl.)  See  Lectern. 

Lecy  tliida'cesc,  n.  (Dot.)  The  Brazil-nut  or  Monkey- 
pot  order;  alliance  Lecytludacex.  D.ag  Plurilocular 
ovary,  polypetalous  flowers,  a  valvate  or  imbricated 
calyx,  00  stamens  in  part  collected  into  a  fleshy  hood, 
oblong  anthers,  and  dotloss  leaves.  —  They  consist  of 
large  trees,  with  small  deciduous  stipules.  Flowers 
large  and  showy ;  calyx  superior;  petals  6,  imbricated, 
distinct,  or  sometimes  united  at  the  base;  ovary  infe¬ 
rior,  2-  to  6-celled  ;  placentas  axile.  Fruit  woody,  either 
indehiseent  or  opening  in  a  circumscissile  manner. 
Seeds  several,  large,  and  without  albumen.  The  L.  are 
principally  natives  of  Guiana  and  Brazil.  They  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  large,  woody  fruits,  the  pericarps  of 
which  are  used  as  drinking-vessels,  Ac.  Their  seeds  are 
frequently  eaten.  —  See  Bertholleti  a  ;  Lecythis. 

Leeytliis,  (les'e-this.)  (From  Gr.  lecuthas,  an  oil-jar.] 
In  Bot.,  the  typical  genus  of  the  natural  order  Levy- 
thidace.se.  The  fruits  of  L.  ollaria  and  other  species  are 
termed  monkey-pots,  and  contain  large  edible  seeds, 
some  of  which  have  lately  been  imported  under  the 
name  of  Sapucaya  nuts.  The  hark  of  some  species  of 
lecythis  separates  into  thin  papery  layers,  which  are 
used  as  wrappers  for  cigarettes  by  the  Indians. 

Led,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Lead,  q.  v. 

Le  ila.  (Myth  )  Daughter  of  king  Thestins.  and  wife 
of  Tyndarus,  king  of  Sparta.  Being  seen  bathing  in  the 
river  Eurotas  by  Jupiter,  the  god,  struck  with  her  beauty, 
resolved  to  deceive  her.  He  persuaded  Venus  to  change 
herself  into  an  eagle,  while  he  assumed  the  form  of  a 
swan,  and,  after  this  metamorphosis,  Jupiter,  as  if  fear¬ 
ful  of  the  cruelty  of  the  bird  of  prey,  fled  to  the  arms  of 
Leda,  who  willingly  sheltered  the  trembling  swan.  The 
caresses  with  which  Leda  received  the  swan  enabled 
Jupiter  to  avail  himself  of  his  situation,  and,  in  nine 
months  after,  she  brought  forth  two  eggs,  from  one  of 
which  sprang  Bollux  and  Helena,  and  from  the  other 
Castor  and  Clytemnestra.  The  two  'ormer  were  deemed 
the  offspring  of  Jupiter,  and  the  others  claimed  Tynda¬ 
rus  for  their  father. 

Ledbury,  (led'ber-re,)  a  town  of  England,  co.  Hereford, 
14  m.  E.S.K.  of  Hereford.  Manuf.  Ropes,  and  sacks, 
and  has  also  large  marble  quarries  in  the  vicinity.  I*op. 
5.500. 

Led'-ca plain,  n.  [L*d  and  captain.]  An  obsequious 
follower  or  attendant ;  a  toad-eater. 

Led'eractisville,  or  Lkdekocksville,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  about  10  m. 
N.  by  W.  of  Norristown. 

Led ft’C,  (hy\)  n.  [A.S.  leger ,  from  lecgan,  to  lay.]  A 
layer;  a  stratum;  a  row;  as,  a  lodge  of  bricks.  —  A 
prominent  row  or  ridge,  as  of  rocks;  a  regular  part 
rising  or  projecting  beyond  the  rest. 

“  Beneath  the  ledge  of  rocks  his  fleet  he  hides."  —  Dryden. 

— A  shelf  or  projecting  cornice;  as,  a  window  ledge.  —  A 
small  moulding. 

— A  cross-bar  for  securing  a  gate.  (Used  in  some  of  the 
English  counties  ) 

(Nauf.)  A  cross-piece  of  timber  placed  under  the 
deck  of  a  ship  atliwart-wise  under  the  beams. 
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Led^e  I>alcs  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Wayne  co.  ' 

Ledg:e'uieiit?  Led^'menf,  n.  (Arch.)  A  string¬ 
course  or  horizontal  suit  of  mouldings,  such  as  the 
base-mouldings  of  a  building. 

I/edger,  (J'j'er,)  n.  [Same  derivation  as  ledge,  q.  v.] 
{Com.)  The  principal  book  of  accounts  kept  by  mer¬ 
chants  and  traders ;  the  book  into  which  the  journal- 
entries  are  carried  in  a  summarized  form.  —  See  Book- 
keeping. 

— A  title  sometimes  given  to  newspapers;  as,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger. 

{Arch.)  A  large  flat  stone  laid  over  a  tomb.  —  An 
horizontal  timber  used  in  constructing  a  scaffolding. 

Ledg'er-Iine,  n.  (Mus.)  See  Leg er. 

Ledg  ineiit,  n.  (Arch.)  See  Ledgement. 

I^dg'y,  a.  Characterized  by  ledges  ;  as,  a  ledgy  cliff. 

Led  -horse.  n.  A  sumpter-horse;  a  pack-horse. 

btMi'ni  Hoi  till,  Alexandre  Auguste,  minister  of  the 
interior  in  the  French  provisional  government  of  1848, 
and  one  of  tlie  leaders  ol  the  ultra-democratic  movement 
in  Europe,  was  b.  of  good  parentage  at  Paris,  Feb.  2,  1808 
He  was  educated  carefully,  and  with  a  view  to  the  Bar, 
becoming  an  advocate  in  18-50.  An  ardent  liberal  from 
early  youth,  after  the  emeutes  of  1832,  which  made  the 
government  declare  a  state  of  siege  in  Paris,  L.  R.  pub¬ 
lished  a  spirited  Consultation  against  the  supersession 
of  the  ordinary  legal  by  military  tribunals,  and  the  pro¬ 
test  which  it  made  was  confirmed  by  the  our  de  cassa¬ 
tion.  A  still  bolder  pamphlet,  which  he  published 
after  the  insurrection  of  April,  1834,  secured  him  popu¬ 
larity  with  the  advanced  liberal  party.  For  many  years 
afterwards  he  was  constantly  retained  as  counsel  for 
the  defence  of  newspaper  editors  and  agitators  compro¬ 
mised  by  their  revolutionary  zeal.  Among  the  accused 
of  1834  was  Caussidiere,  whom  L.  R.  defended  before 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  who  was  one  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  provisional  govt,  of  1848.  In  the  meantime,  L. 
R.  published  some  works  on  jurisprudence,  and  edited 
more  than  one  legal  periodical.  After  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  enter  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  he  was  elected 
in  1841,  and  reelected  in  1842  and  1846.  In  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  L.  R.  was  one  of  the  very  small  mi¬ 
nority  who  advocated  with  persistent  fervor,  not  only 
the  most  extensive  political  reforms,  but  broached  new 
social  theories,  and  proclaimed  themselves  the  friends 
of  the  working-class.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1848,  he,  and  the  more  moderate  Lamartine,  q.v., 
were  foremost  in  proclaiming  the  new  republic,  ol  which 
L.  R.  became  at  once  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  this 
position  he  sent  his  revolutionary  emissaries  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  supporting  them  by 
the  issue  of  his  famous  terrorist  circulars  and  the 
Jo  urn  a  l-  PI'  i  ca  rd,  also,  the  Bulletin  de  la  Republique,  the 
editorship  of  which  he  intrusted  to  George  Sand.  Yet 
as  Lamartine  lost  caste  by  his  junction  with  L  R.,  so 
did  the  latter  wane  in  popularity  after  his  association 
with  Lamartine.  By  his  vehement  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  the  prince-president,  now  emperor  of  the 
French,  especially  by  his  denunciation  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Rome,  he  regained,  however,  some  of  his  old  pop¬ 
ularity,  and  five  departments  returned  him  to  the  Leg¬ 
islative  Assembly.  He  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  insurrection  on  the  13th  of 
June,  1843;  when  it  failed,  he  escaped  to  England.  In 
1850  he  published  his  Decadence  de.  I’Angteterre ,  predict¬ 
ing  and  attempting  to  trace  the  fall  of  a  country  which 
clung  to  monarchic  and  aristocratic  institutions.  With 
Kos-mth,  M.izzini,  and  Ruga,  he  founded  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  committee  sitting  in  Loudon  to  direct  the  ultra- 
democratic  party  throughout  Europe,  whose  cause  he 
had  endeavored  during  his  residence  in  England  to  pro¬ 
mote,  by  writing  and  action.  In  1857,  tor  alleged  com¬ 
plicity  iu  the  affair  of  Orsini,  he  was  condemned  in  his 
absence,  by  the  French  tribunals,  to  transportation  for 
life.  After  the  general  amnesty  of  1870,  his  political 
friends  urged  him  to  avail  himself  of  it  and  return  to 
his  country,  to  take  his  share  in  the  republican  agita¬ 
tion  against  Napoleon  III.,  but  L.  R  ,  who  bad  the  elo¬ 
quence  but  not  the  courage  of  a  tribune,  did  not  return 
to  France  till  after  the  fall  of  the  empire.  He  d.  in 
Paris,  Dec.,  1874. 

1,0  <1  ii  ill,  n.  {Bat.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Ericacete , 
characterized  by  having  leaves  alternate,  evergreen,  en¬ 
tire,  ferrugiuous-tomeutose  beneath,  coriaceous  ;  white 
flowers,  in  terminal  corymbs.  L.  palustre,  the  Labrador 
tea,  found  from  Penn,  to  Labrador,  possesses  narcotic 
properties,  and  has  been  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute 
for  China  tea. 

fiiCtl  yard,  John,  a  celebrated  American  traveller,  b  in 
1751,  at  Groton,  in  Connecticut.  He  lost  his  father  at 
an  early  age,  and  had  considerable  difficulty  to  obtain 
the  means  of  education.  He  was  originally  intended  for 
the  law,  hut  abandoned  that  pursuit,  and  at  the  age  of 
19  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  order  to  qualify  him¬ 
self  to  become  a  missionary  among  the  Indians.  His 
restless  disposition,  however,  made  him  suddenly  quit 
college  and  spend  several  months  among  the  Red  Indi¬ 
ana— a  good  school  of  training  for  his  future  career. 
On  quitting  these  savages  lie  returned  to  college  and  re¬ 
sumed  his  studies,  but  soon  grew  weary  of  his  quiet 
life;  and  on  receiving  a  rebuke  for  his  unsettled  habits, 
lie  returned  home  in  a  canoe,  which,  with  the  help  of 
some  fellow-students,  he  had  fashioned  out  of  a  large 
tree  He  made  several  hair-breadth  escapes  in  the 
course  of  his  voyage  of  150  m.,  but  ultimately  reached 
Hartford  in  safety.  L.  next  became  a  student  of  divin¬ 
ity  then  a  common  sailor  on  hoard  a  vessel  bound  for 
Gibraltar,  where  he  enlisted  in  a  British  regiment,  but 
was  released  at  the  entreaty  of  his  captain,  who  was  an 
old  friend  of  his  father.  He  returned  home,  but  could 
not  settle,  and  iu  1771  worked  his  passage  from  New  York 
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to  London,  in  the  hope  that  some  wealthy  relatives  there 
would  extend  to  him  their  patronage.  They  received  him, 
however,  so  coldly  that  he  quitted  them  in  indignation, 
and  would  never  after  accept  of  any  assistance  from  them. 
In  1770,  lie  sailed  with  Capt.  Cook  on  his  third  voyage, 
as  corporal  of  marines,  ami  was  with  him  when  he  was 
murdered  at  Owhyhee.  After  planning  several  daring, 
but  abortive  projects,  be  resolved  to  explore  the  un¬ 
known  regions  of  America  from  Nt>otka  Sound  to  the  E. 
coast,  and  about  the  close  of  1786  he  set  out  from  Eng¬ 
land  with  only  one  guinea  in  his  pocket.  He  reached 
Stockholm  about  the  end  of  Jan. ;  and  as  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  could  not  at  that  time  be  crossed  either  by  ships 
or  sledges,  he  was  forced  to  march  1,200  m.  by  land  over 
trackless  snows,  aud  to  encounter  the  most  dreadful 
hardships,  in  order  to  reach  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  20th  of  March.  After  remaining  there 
nearly  three  months  before  he  could  obtain  a  passport, 
he  commenced  his  journey  to  Siberia,  in  company  with 
a  Scotch  physician.  Through  innumerable  difficulties 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  Yakutsk;  but  there,  under 
some  frivolous  pretext,  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the 
Empress  Catharine,  in  Jan  ,  1788,  and  conducted  with 
all  speed  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  with  the  intimation 
that  he  would  be  hanged  if  he  ventured  to  re-enter 
Russia.  After  suffering  dreadful  hardships,  he  found  his 
way  back  to  England,  “again  disappointed,  ragged, and 
penniless,  but  with  a  whole  heart,”  and  at  once  eagerly 
accepted  an  offer  from  the  African  Association  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  interior  of  Africa,  expressing  his  readiness  to 
start  next  day.  He  set  out  in  high  spirits,  and  with  t lie 
fairest  prospects,  30th  June  ;  but  on  reaching  Cairo,  his 
active  and  enterprising  career  was  cut  short  by  a  bilious 
disorder,  aggravated  by  an  overdose  of  vitriolic  acid,  17  th 
Jan.,  1789,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age.  Ledyard’s  ex¬ 
traordinary  enthusiasm,  keenness  of  observation,  in¬ 
domitable  resolution,  and  power  of  endurance,  had  ex¬ 
cited  great  expectations  as  to  the  result  of  his  explora¬ 
tions,  and  his  premature  death  caused  a  strong  feeling 
of  regret.  He  kept  a  private  journal  of  his  voyage  with 
Capt.  Cook,  which,  in  accordance  with  a  general  order 
of  the  govt.,  was  taken  from  him  on  the  return  of  the 
expedition  to  England.  Subsequently  he  wrote  out 
from  recollection,  assisted  by  a  brief  sketch  issued  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Admiralty,  an  account  of  the  expe¬ 
dition,  which  was  published  in  Hartford,  in  1783.  For 
capacity  of  endurance,  resolution,  and  physical  vigor, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  modern  travellers. 

Lod'yard,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  New  Loudon  co.,  on  the  Thames  River,  abt.  45  m. 
S.E.  of  Hartford;  pop  of  township  (1870),  1,392. 

Led 'yard,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Cayuga 
co.,  abt.  160  m.  W.  of  Albany;  pop.  (1870),  2,221. 

Lee,  n.  See  the  plural,  Lees. 

Lee,  n.  [A.S.  hleo,  a  shade,  a  shelter;  D.  lawte,  a  shel¬ 
tered  place;  Scot,  lythe,  a  calm  and  warm  sheller.] 

( Naut .)  A  calm  place;  a  place  sheltered  or  defended 
from  the  wind ;  —  hence,  the  side  of  the  hemisphere  op¬ 
posite  to  the  wind,  as  opposed  to  that  from  which  it 
blows. 

•  If  we.  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  had  had  a  port  under  our  lee  .. . 
we  had  takeu  the  Indian  fleet." — Raleigh. 

By  the  lee.  {Naut.)  Having  a  vessel's  course  so  much 
altered  that  the  wind  takes  the  sails  aback  from  wind¬ 
ward. 

Under  the  lee  of.  {Naut.)  On  the  side  opposite  to  that 
from  which  the  wind  blows;  sheltered  from  the  wind 
by  ;  as,  to  be  under  the  lee  of  the  land ;  —  said  of  a  ship. 

Lee,  n.  Same  as  Lye,  q.v. 

Lee*  a.  {Naut.)  Lying  under,  or  to  the  lee  of  a  ship : — 
opposed  to  weather ;  as,  the  lee,  side. — Lee-board ,  a  frame¬ 
work  of  planking  fastened  to  the  side  of  a  flat-bottomed 
vessel,  as  a  preventive  to  its  falling  to  leeward,  when 
close-hauled. —  Lee  gage,  a  term  denoting  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  point  whence  the  wind  blows  than  is 
possessed  by  another  vessel.  —  Lee  lurch,  a  lurch  to 
leeward  in  a  heavy  sea.  —  Lee  shore,  the  land  under  a 
ship’s  lee,  or  that  toward  which  the  wind  blows. 

“  The  Hollanders  were  before  Dunkerque  with  the  wind  at 
north-west,  making  a  lee  shore  in  all  weathers."— Raleigh. 

Lee  tide ,  a  tide  running  in  the  same  direction  that 
the  wind  blows  —On  the  lee  beam,  due  to  the  leeward, 
or  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  vessel's  length, and  to 
the  leeward . —  Tide  under  the  lee,  a  tide  running  dead 
against  the  wind.  #  . 

Lee,  Richard,  the  ancestor  of  a  distinguished  Virginian 
family  holding  an  historical  position  in  the  annals  ol  the 
United  States,  was  the  representative  of  an  old  English 
cavalier  race.  Emigrating  to  Virginia  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  1.,  ho  settled  in  Northumberland  co.,  between 
the  Rappahannock  and  Potomac  rivers,  and  remained  a 
steadfast  adherent  of  the  royal  cause.  He,  in  fact,  dis¬ 
played  such  resolute  opposition  to  the  Protectorate  ol 
Cromwell,  as  to  secure  for  the  colony  of  V  irginia  her 
status  as  an  “  independent  dominion  ”  under  English 
protection.  L.  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.,  and  proclaimed  him  king  in  Virginia  two 
years  before  his  triumphal  entry  into  London.  Charles 
showed  his  gratitude  to  Virginian  loyalty  by  ordering 
the  arms  of  the  colony  to  he  quartered  on  the  armorial 
hearings  of  England.  L.  died  just  as  his  commission  as 
governor  was  being  made  out,  leaving  five  sons,  all  of 
whom  achieved  distinction. 

Z.,  Richard  Henry,  an  American  patriot  and  statesman, 
great-grandson  of  the  foregoing,  was  B.  in  Westmore¬ 
land  co.,  Va.,  in  1732.  After  an  education  acquired 
partly  at  home,  and  partly  in  England,  he  commenced 
the  practice- of  the  law.  This  he  pursued  with  much 
success,  and,  in  his  25th  year,  was  appointed  President 
of  the  Court  of  Justices.  He  soon  after  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  aud,  in  conjunction  with 
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Patrick  Henry,  became  the  centre  of  opposition  to  the 
obnoxious  British  Stamp  Acts  of  1764-5.  In  1774  L.  was 
appointed  delegate  from  Va.  to  the  first  American  Con¬ 
gress.  holden  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  speedily  became 
one  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  iu  the  cause  of  Ameri¬ 
can  rights,  aud  secured  the  passing  of  the  Militia  Bill. 
As  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Defence,  L.  drew  up 
the  commission  and  instructions  of  Gen.  Washington  as 
Commander-in-chief.  lie  next  signalized  himself  by 
writing  his  famous  address  of  the  American  colonists  to 
the  British  nation.  In  June,  1776,  L.  introduced  in 
Congress,  during  a  brilliant  exordium,  a  resolution  de¬ 
claring  that  the  “United  Colonies  shall  be  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  States,  and  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  British  Crown.”  This  resolution,  after  a  stormy  de¬ 
bate,  was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Jeffer¬ 
son  was  appointed  chairman.  Ultimately,  owing  to  his 
being  called  away  from  his  public  duties  by  sickness  in 
bis  family  circle,  L.  lost  the  honor  of  the  authorship  of 
the  Declaration  of  American  Independence.  In  1784, 
Mr.  L.  was  elected  President  of  Congress,  and,  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  he  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  as  representative  of  Va., 
where  he  gave  Gen.  Washington's  administration  a 
steady  and  active  support.  In  1792  he  retired  into  pri¬ 
vate  life,  and  d.  in  1  < 94. 

L.,  Arthur,  an  American  diplomatist,  and  younger 
brother  of  the  preceding,  b.  in  Va.,  1740.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  iu  England  for  the  medical  profession,  which  he 
practised  for  some  time  after  his  return  home.  In  1766, 
he  again  went  to  England,  where  he,  this  time,  studied 
law.  In  1776,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commission¬ 
ers  sent  to  France  to  act  as  agents  for  the  American 
Congress.  He  successively  held  similar  appointments 
in  Spain  and  Prussia,  and  returned  to  the  U.  States  in 
1780.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  his  native  State,  from  which  position  he  retired  in 
1785,  and  p  in  1792. 

Z.,  Henry,  a  distinguished  American  general,  second  cousin 
of  the  two  preceding  members  of  his  house,  was  B.  in 
Va  ,  in  1756.  He  early  embarked  upon  a  brilliant  mili¬ 
tary  career,  as  captain  of  one  of  the  6  companies  of  light 
cavalry  raised  in  Va.,  after  the  inauguration  of  the  War 
of  Independence.  In  this  capacity  he  showed  such  dashing 
courage,  skill,  and  energy,  as  to  acquire  the  soubriquet 
of  “  Light-Horse  Harry,”  together  with  the  rank  of 
major,  and  the  command  of  an  independent  corps.  In 
Gen.  Greene's  famous  retreat  into  Va.,  before  the  advance 
of  Cornwallis,  Z.'s  legion  of  light-horse  formed  the 
American  rear-guard,  and  continually  presented  such  a 
front,  to  the  enemy  as  to  keep  the  latter  at  proper  dis¬ 
tance.  Gen.  Z.'s  services  throughout  the  war  — too 
numerous  for  detail  here — were  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  valuable  character.  On  the  establishment  of  his 
country’s  independence,  Z.  was  appointed  governor  ot 
Virginia  in  1792,  and  in  1799,  member  of  Congress;  re¬ 
taining  his  seat  until  Mr.  Jefferson's  accession  to  the 
presidency,  when  he  retired  into  private  life.  D.  1818. 

Z.,  Robert  Edward,  an  American  Confederate  general, 
commander- in -chief  of  the  Southern  forces  in  the 
field,  and  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  b.  in  Va.,  iu 
1808.  After  receiving  a  liberal  education,  he  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1829,  and  entered  the  U.  S.  army  as  2d 
lieut.,  becoming  1st  lieut.  in  1836,  and  captain  two 
years  later.  In  1846  Z.  was  appointed  engineer-in-chief 
to  the  U.  S.  army  in  Mexico ;  was  brevetted  major  in 


Fig.  1545.  —  Robert  e.  lee. 

April  of  that  year  for  “  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Cerro  Gordo”;  lieut  -colonel  in  Aug.,  1847,  tor  distin¬ 
guished  bravery  in  the  actions  of  Contreras  and  Cheru- 
bwsco  ;  and  colonel  (Sept.  13,1847,)  for  eminent  services 
at  Chapultepec.  After  the  close  of  the  war.  Col.  Z.  was 
re-appointed  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Engineers, 
and,  in  1852,  was  made  superintendent  of  West  Point 
Military  Academy,  which  lie  held  till  March,  1855.  when 
he  was  appointed  lieut.-colonel  of  cavalry.  In  1861  lie 
received  his  colonelcy,  hut  resigned  his  commission 
within  a  month  afterward,  and  ottered  his  sword  to  his 
native  State,  Va.,  which  had  just  seceded  from  the 
Union,  and  was  then  threatened  by  the  National  forces. 
Ilia  offer  being  promptly  accepted.  Col.  Z  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Virginia  troops,  with  the  rank 
of  general  in  the  Confederate  army.  He  occupied  him¬ 
self  with  the  placing  of  his  troops  in  a  state  of  perfect 
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organization  and  equipment,  until  May,  1862,  when  he 
superseded  (Jen.  J.  E.  Johnston  in  the  command  of  the 
army  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  Richmond;  at  that 
time  threatened  by  a  formidable  Union  army  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  McClellan,  his  old  companion-in-arms, 
and  co-associate  in  the  commission  sent  by  the  U. 
States  government,  in  1  >>54,  to  the  Crimea,  to  report  on 
the  Allied  operations  there.  In  the  sanguinary  cam¬ 
paign  thatensued,  the  object  of  which  was  the  capture  of 
the  Confederate  capital,  a  series  of  desperate  attacks  on 
the  part  of  the  Nationals  (known  as  the  Seven  Days  of 
Richmond ,)  were  repulsed  by  Gen.  L.,  who,  moreover, 
aided  by  Gen.  “Stonewall”  Jackson,  completely  battled 
all  Gen.  McClellan’s  strategical  efforts,  and  compelled 
him  to  retreat.  In  Aug.  of  the  same  year,  Gen.  L.  forced 
the  Union  army  under  Gen.  Pope  to  fall  precipitately 
back  upon  Washington.  The  campaigns  he  conducted  in 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  in  186J-3,  were,  however, 
not  so  fortunate.  After  fighting  a  hotly-contested  and 
drawn  battle  at  Antietam,  17th  Sept.,  1862,  L.  was 
obliged  to  retreat  across  the  Potomac ;  and  although 
victorious  in  the  first  day’s  battle  at  Gettysburg,  (July 
1,  1863,)  he  met  with  a  disastrous  repulse  two  days 
afterward,  and  was  again  compelled  to  retire  across  the 
Potomac.  Previous  to  this,  however,  Gen.  L.  had  sig¬ 
nally  defeated  Gen.  Burnside's  army  at  Fredericksburg, 
Dec.  12-16,  1862,  and  also  under  Gen.  Hooker,  at  Chan- 
cellorsville.  May  1-4,  1863.  From  Aug.,  1863,  till  M  iy, 
1864.  Gen.  L.  was  engaged  in  operations  along  the  line 
of  the  Rappahannock,  and  fought  a  succession  of  des¬ 
perate  battles  in  the  Wilderness,  May  5,  1864,  after 
which  he  retired  to  his  old  position  on  the  James  River, 
on  the  7th  aud  8th.  On  Feb.  6,  ls65,  Gen.  Lee  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Confederate 
armies  in  the  field,  and  until  April,  in  that  year,  held 
the  defences  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  fighting  sev¬ 
eral  battles  to  retain  them.  On  the  2d  of  April,  he  was 
at  last  dislodged  from  his  intrenchmcnts  by  superior 
forces,  compelled  to  retreat  from  Petersburg,  and 
eventually  to  surrender  himself  and  army  to  General 
Grant,  on  the  9th,  after  a  long  and  gallant  contest  with 
his  resolute  and  able  adversary.  Gen.  Lee  was  installed 
President  of  Washington  College,  Va.,  Oct.  2,  1865. 
Judging  of  acts  from  a  military  point  of  view,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  during  this  campaign  Gen.  Lee  had 
earned  a  foremost  place  among  the  first  captains  of  the 
age;  and  to  have  compelled  such  an  opponent  to  sur¬ 
render,  will  be  perhaps  the  best  title  of  General  Grant 
to  glory  as  a  commander.  D.  1870. 

Lee,  Anne.  See  Shakers. 

Lt*e,  a  river  of  Eugland,  co.  of  Chester,  which  flows  into 
the  Weaver. 

Lee,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  rises  in  Lake  Gou- 
gane-Barra,  and  flows  E.  into  Cork  harbor. 

Lot1,  in  California ,  a  township  of  Sacramento  co.;  pop. 
about  500. 

Loo,  in  Georgia ,  a  S.W.  central  co. ;  area ,  about  3S0  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Flint  River  and  Muckalee  Creek.  Surface,  gen¬ 
erally  level ;  soil ,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Starkville. 
Pop.  about  8,000. 

Lee,  in  Illinois,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  about  700  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Rock  and  Green  rivers,  and  Bureau  Creek.  Surface, 
level ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Dixon.  I*op.  abt.  35,000. 

— A  township  of  Fulton  co. ;  pop.  about  1,600. 

Lee.  in  Indiana ,  a  post-office  of  Warrick  co. 

Lee,  in  Iowa,  an  extreme  S.E.  co.,  adjoining  Illinois  on  I 
the  S.E.  and  Missouri  on  the  S.W.;  area,  about  486  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Mississippi,  Des  Moines,  and  Skunk  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  undulating  ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Fort  Madison. 
Pop.  (1870),  37,252. 

— A  township  of  Madison  co. ;  pop.  318. 

— A  township  of  Polk  co;  pop.  5,406. 

Lee,  in  Maine ,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co. ;  pop. 
about  1,200. 

I^ee,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Berkshire  co.,  about  11m.  S.of  Pittsfield  ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  (1870),  3,866. 

Lee,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Allegan  co. ;  pop.  abt.  100. 

— A  township  of  Calhoun  co. ;  pop.  about  1,300. 

Lee,  in  Minnesota,*  township  of  McLeod  co. ;  pop.  abt.  100. 

Lee,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Platte  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Lee,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of  Stratford  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Lee,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Oneida 
co.,  abt.  20  m.  N.W.  of  Utica  ;  pop.  of  town  ship  (1870)2, 656. 

Lee.  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Athens  co.,  about  68  m. 
S.E.  of  Columbus;  pop.  about  1,900. 

A  township  of  Carroll  co. ;  pop.  about  1,800. 

Lee,  in  Virginia,  an  extreme  S.W.  co.,  adjoining  Ken¬ 
tucky  on  the  N.W.  and  Tennessee  on  the  S. ;  area,  abt. 
650  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Powell’s  River,  and  some  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  diversified,  Cumberland  Mountain 
forming  the  N.W.  boundary;  soil,  in  the  valleys  fertile. 
Min.  Iron,  saltpetre,  and  limestone.  Cap.  Jonesville. 
Pop.  abt.  12,000. 

Lee  Centre,  in  Illinois,  a  post- village  and  township  of 
Lee  co.,  abt.  100  m  W.  of  Chicago;  pop.  abt.  763 

Lee  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Oneida  co. 

Leeell,  Leacli,  n.  [L.  Ger.  leik.\  (Naut.)  The  border 
or  hem  of  a  sail. 

Leech-line.  (Naut.)  A  line  belonging  to  the  leech- 
ropes,  and  passing  through  yard-blocks  to  haul  the 
leeches  by. 

Leech-rope.  ( Naut .)  That  part  of  a  bolt-rope  to  which 
the  leech  or  border  of  a  sail  is  secured. 

Leecli,  r.  a.  See  Leach. 

Leeell.  v.  a.  To  heal ;  to  treat  medicinally  ;  as,  to  leech 
wounds.  —  To  practise  phlebotomy. 

Leeell,  n.  [A.  S.  lace,  lece ;  Lat.  hirudo,  from  haurio , 
I  draw.]  ( Zool .)  A  family  (Hirudinidse)  of  red-blooded 
worms,  order  of  Thematods.  They  are  of  aquatic  habits, 


and  provided  with  a  sucker  at  both  ends  of  the  body  : 
t lie  greater  part  are  inhabitants  of  fresh  water;  some, 
however,  are  only  found  in  the  sea;  while  others  live  in 
moist  situations  near  stagnant  water,  pursuing  earth¬ 
worms,  Ac.  Many  of  them  accumulate  their  eggs  into 
cocoons,  euveloped  by  a  fibrous  excretion,  at  first  sight 
so  closely  resembling  sponge  in  structure  as  to  hav 
been  once  mistaken  by  a  distinguished  naturalist  for  a 
new  genus  of  that  family.  The  species  which  princi 
pally  deserves  our  attention  is  the  common  L.  (the 
Hirwlo  medicinalis  of  Li  imams.)  This  species,  which  is 
usually  about  the  length  of  the  middle  finger,  bears  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  earth-worm  in  its  gen¬ 
eral  structure,  but  differs  as  to  the  conformation  of  its 
mouth  and  digestive  apparatus.  Its  skin  is  composed 
of  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  or  more  soft  rings,  by 
means  of  which  it  acquires  its  *agility,  and  swims  in 
the  water.  It  has  a  small  head  ;  a  black  skin,  edged 
with  a  yellow  line  on  each  side,  and  some  yellowish 
spots  on  the  back  ;  and  the  belly,  which  is  of  a  reddish 
color,  is  marked  with  pale-yellow  spots.  But  the  most 
remarkable  part  is  the  mouth,  which  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  cavity  of  the  anterior  sucker ;  and  three 
little  cartilaginous  bodies,  or  jaws,  are  seen  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  around  it,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  three  edges 
form  three  radii  of  a  circle.  Each  of  these  lias  two 
rows  of  minute  teeth  at  its  edge,  so  that  it  resembles 
a  small  semicircular  saw.  It  is  imbedded 
at  its  base  in  a  bed  of  muscle,  by  the 
action  of  which  it  is  worked,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cut  into  the  skin  — a  saw¬ 
ing  movement  being  given  to  each  piece 
separately.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the 
tri-radiato  form  of  the  leech-bite  is  occa¬ 
sioned;  each  ray  being  a  separate  little 
saw,  this  apparatus  enabling  the  leech  to 
penetrate  the  skin  without  causing  a 
dangerous  wound.  The  lacerated  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  wound  is  very  favorable  to  the 
flow  of  blood  ;  which  is  further  promoted 
by  the  vacuum  created  by  the  action  of 
the  sucker.  The  alimentary  canal  con¬ 
sists  of  an  oesophagus,  a  long  stomach, 
with  caical  sacs,  and  an  intestine.  The 
operation  of  digestion  is  extremely  slow, 
notwithstanding  the  rapid  and  excessive 
mauner  in  which  the  L.  fills  its  stomach ; 
a  single  meal  of  blood  will  suffice  for 
many  months;  nay,  more  than  a  year 
will  sometimes  elapse  before  the  blood 
has  passed  through  the  alimentary  canal 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  during  all  which 
period  so  much  of  the  blood  as  remains 
undigested  in  the  stomach  continues  in 
a  fluid  state.  This  accounts  for  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  the  L .,  after  being  used  to  ab¬ 
stract  blood,  to  repeat  the  operation  ;  it 
not  only  being  gorged  at  the  time,  but 
provided  with  a  sufficient  supply  for  so 
much  longer.  Indeed,  the  true  medicinal 
L.  does  not  seem  to  take  any  solid  ali-  Fig.  1546. 
nient,  hut  subsists  on  the  fluids  of  frogs,  hirudo  de- 
fish,  Ac.  L.  are  furnished  with  8  or  10  cora. 
simple  eyes,  which  may  be  detected  with  a 
magnifying-glass  as  a  semicircular  row  of  black  points, 
situated  above  the  mouth  upon  the  sucking  surface  of 
the  oval  disc;  and  to  these  visual  specks  it  is  supposed 
they  are  indebted  for  whatever  sight  they  possess.  L. 
derive  their  principal  interest  from  the  use  that  is  made 
of  them  as  a  remedial  agent ;  but  it  should  l»e  observed 
that  there  are  ouly  two  species  so  employed,  and  these 
are  principally  derived  from  the  south  of  France,  Swe¬ 
den,  Roland,  and  Hungary.  The  Swedish  L.  are  now 
generally  considered  the  best.  The  American  species 
Hirudo  decora  (Say),  especially  abundant  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  is  extensively  used  in  the  Middle  States.  It  is 
common  for  the  leech-dealers  to  drive  horses  and  cows 
into  the  ponds,  that  the  L.  may  fatten  and  propagate 


Fig.  1547.  — land-leeches.  (From  Tennent’s  Ceylon.) 


more  abundantly  by  sucking  their  blood.  Children  are 
also  employed  to  catch  them  by  the  hand ;  and  grown 
persons  wade  into  the  shallow  waters  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  and  catch  the  L.  that  adhere  to  their  naked 
legs.  In  summer,  when  they  have  retired  to  deeper 
waters,  a  sort  of  raft  is  constructed  of  twigs  and  rushes 
by  which  a  few  are  entangled.  They  are  also  taken  by 
laying  baits  of  liver,  to  which  the*  L.  resort,  and  are 
then  caught;  but  this  last  method  is  thought  to  make 
them  sickly.  A  L.  may  be  known  to  be  in  good  health 
if  it  be  active  in  the  water,  and  plump  when  taken  out. 
The  most  certain  method  of  inducing  L.  to  bite,  is  to 
cleanse  the  skin  thoroughly  ;  and  they  should  he  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air  for  a  short  time  previous  to  their  ap¬ 
plication,  as  by  this  means  they  will  bite  more  freely 
If  they  are  voracious,  they  may  be  applied  to  the  part 
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by  being  held  lightly  in  the  fingers,  or  they  may  be 
placed  in  a  leech-glass,  which  is  a  preferable  mode. — 
The  Horse-leech  ( Htemopis  sanguisorba )  is  much  larger 
than  the  medicinal  species,  but  its  teeth  are  com¬ 
paratively  blunt,  and  it  is  little  of  a  blood  sin  ker  — 
notwithstanding  the  popular  notion — and  useless  for 
medicinal  purposes.  It  feeds  greedily  on  earthworms, 
which,  issue  from  the  hanks  of  the  ponds  or  sluggish 
streams  which  it  inhabits.  In  many  parts  of  India,  as 
in  the  warm  valleys  of  the  Himalayas,  the  moist  grass 
swarms  with  L.,  some,  of  them  very  small,  but  very 
troublesome  to  cattle  and  to  men  who  have  occasion  to 
walk  through  the  grass.  The  laud-leech  of  Ceylon,  as 
described  by  Tennent,  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  and 
as  fine  as  a  common  knitting-needle,  but  capableof  dis¬ 
tention  to  the  thickness  of  a  quill,  and  a  length  of  nearly 
two  inches.  It  can  insinuate  iisel I  through  the  meslms 
of  the  finest  stocking.  It  is  always  ready  to  assail  a 
passing  traveller  or  quadruped.  Horses  are  driven  wild 
by  these  pests,  “  and  stamp  the  ground  in  fury,  to  shake 
them  from  their  fetlocks,  to  which  they  hang  in  bloody 
tassels.”  Their  numbers  have  often  occasioned  the  death 
of  men  compelled  to  spend  days  where  they  abound. 
The  moist  valleys  of  Java,  Sumatra.  Chili,  and  other 
tropical  countries,  swarm  with  land-leeches  as  much  as 
those  of  India  and  Ceylon. 

Leech 'burg-,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Arm¬ 
strong  co.,  abt.  35  m.  N.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Leech's  Corners,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Mercer  co. 

Leech-craft,  n.  The  art  of  healing,  (o.) 

Leech'ville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Beau¬ 
fort  co.,  abt.  120  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Raleigh. 

Lcedtt,  a  large  and  important  manufacturing  town  and 
borough  of  England,  W.  Riding  of  co.  of  York,  on  the 
Aire,  23  in.  W.S.W.  of  the  city  of  York,  and  170  \V.  by 
N.  of  London.  This  is  a  finely-built  place,  containing 
many  handsome  public  buildings.  Munuf.  L.  is  one  of 
the  principal  centres  of  the  English  woollen  manufacture; 
the  spinning  of  flax  and  worsted  is  also  a  leading 
branch  of  industry.  Machinery,  chemicals,  glass,  pot¬ 
tery,  soap,  and  tobacco  are  also  manufactured  on  an 
extensive  scale.  Pop.  253,110. 

Leeds,  an  E.  co.  of  prov.  of  Ontario  ;  area ,  abt.  805  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  some  smaller  streams, 
besides  numerous  lakes.  Pop.  ( Wl)  abt.  38,000. 

Leeds,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Androscoggin  co. ; 
pop.  about  1,700. 

Leeds,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-office  of  Hampshire  co. 

Leeds,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Green  co.,  about 
33  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Albany. 

Leeds,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Colombia  co  ; 
pop.  about  1,600. 

Leeds  Centre,  in  Maine ,  a  village  of  Androscoggin 
co.,  about  20  m.  S.W.  of  Augusta. 

Leeds  Corners,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  vill.  of  Columbia  co. 

Leeds  1’oint,  in  New  Jersey, a  post-village ol  Atlantic 
co ,  about  15  m.  E.  of  May’s  Landing. 

Leeds  Station,  in  Maine,  a  post- vill.  of  Androscoggin  co. 

Leeds'ville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  ol  Atlantic  co  , 
abt.  11  m.  S.E.  of  May’s  Landing. 

— A  post  village  of  Monmouth  co.,  about  11  m.  E.N  E.  of 
Freehold. 

Leeds'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Dutchess 
co.,  about  60  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Albany. 

Leeds'ville,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  village  of  Randolph  co, 
about  112  m.  S.E.  of  Wheeling. 

Leek,  n.  [A.  S.  leac  ;  Ger.  lauch  ;  Icel.  laulr;  probably 
allied  to  Or.  lachdnon,  green  herbs,  and  to  Heb.  Inch, 
green.]  ( Bot .)  A  species  of  plants,  genus  Allium ,  the 
Allium  porrum ,  a  native  of  Europe.  Although  the 
leek  attains  perfection  in  size  and  for  culinary  purposes 
in  the  first  year,  it  does  not  run  toseed  until  the  second, 
the  perfecting  of  which  it  also  survives.  The  whole  of 
the  plant  is  eaten,  being  used  in  soups.  Ac  ,  and  by  some 
persons  is  boiled  and  eaten  with  meat.  This  vegetable 
is  not  extensively  used  in  America. 

To  eat  the  leek,  to  be  compelled  to  retract  or  swallow 
one’s  own  words  :  —  applied  in  a  contemptuous  sense. 

Look,  a  town  of  England,  in  Staffordshire.  12  in.  from 
Macclesfield.  Manat'.  Silks  and  ribbons.  P»p.  14,500. 

Lee'lenaw,  ill  Michigan,  a  N.W.  co.  of  the  lower 
peninsula,  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan  and  Grand 
Traverse  Bay;  area,  abt.  1,000  sq.  ni.  Rivers.  Carp  and 
Platte  rivers,  besides  several  lakes.  Surface,  diversified; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Northport.  Pop.  (1870),  4.576. 

Loe'lilo,  n.  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina,  colored  of 
a  deep  flesh-red  by  a  percentage  of  manganese.  It  occurs 
compact  and  massive,  with  a  peculiar  wax-like  texture, 
and  a  lustre  and  translucency  like  that  of  horn,  at 
Gryphythan,  in  Sweden. 

Loo'inan,  in  Nebraska,  a  village  of  Pawnee  co.,  abt.  60 
in.  S.S.W.  of  Nebraska  City. 

Leer,  n.  [A.  S.  hleor, a  face  or  countenance.]  An  oblique 
or  askant  view. 

“  I  spy  entertainment .  .  she  gives  the  feerqf  invitation."— Shake. 

— A  smirking,  affected  look,  or  cast  of  countenance. 

“  With  shameless  visage,  and  perfidious  leer."  —  Swift. 

—  An  annealing  oven  in  a  glass-works. 

— v.n.  To  look  with  the  cheek  presented  at  the  object;  to 
glance  obliquely:  to  look  archly  or  smii kingly,  as  in 
solicitation  or  affectation. 

*•  I  wonder  whether  you  do  not  sometimes  leer  upon  the  court."  Swi/t 

— v.  a.  To  attract  with  smiles  or  blandishments. 

“Gild  a  face  with  smiles,  and  leer  a  man  to  ruin.”  —  Dryden. 

I.eer,  a.  [A.  S. gebar.]  Kmpty;  vacant;  wanting  sense 
or  substance;  as,  leer  words,  a  leer  stoniarh. 

Leer,  a  town  of  Hanover,  on  the  Leda.  18  m.  from 
A uricb  Munuf.  Hosiery,  linens,  iron  wares,  tobacco,  Ac. 
l*op.  7,500. 
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liWr'injfly,  adv,  With  an  arch,  askant  look. 

Mia,  n.  (fint.)  A  genus  of  rough  grasses,  7-5  feet 
high,  common  in  swamps,  damp  woods,  Ac.,  belonging 
to  the  order  G ram inacese.  The  American  species  are 
the  cut  grass.  L.  oryzoules  ;  the  white  grass,  L.  virginica ; 
ami  the  catch-tty  grass,  L.  lenticular  is. 

L«m*s,  n.  pi.  [  Fr.  lie,  from  Lat.  I iinus,  slime,  mud.]  The 
slime  or  sediment  of  liquor;  the  grosser  parts  of  any 
liquid,  which  have  settled  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ; 
dregs. 

Lees' burg1.  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Cherokee  co., 
about  150  m.  N.  of  Montgomery. 

Lees  burg,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Kosciusko  co., 
about  116  m.  N.  by  K.  of  Indianapolis. 

Lees  burg:,  hi  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Harrison  co., 
about  27  in.  E.N.E.  of  Frankfort. 

Lees  Im  rg.  in  Missouri.  See  Leasburo. 

Lees  bu rg*.  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  New  Ilanover 
co..  about  35  m.  N.  of  Wilmington. 

Lees'lnirg,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Cumber¬ 
land  co.,  about  11  in.  S.  of  Millville. 

Lees'burg,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Carroll  co.,  abt.  12  in. 
S.W.  of  Carrollton. 

— A  post-village  of  Highland  co.,  about  11  m.  N.  of  Hills¬ 
borough. 

Lecs'burg,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Union  co. ;  pop. 
about  1,800. 

Lees'biirg1,  in  Pen nsylvania,  a  village  of  Cumberland 
co.,  about  17  m.  S.W.  of  Carlisle. 

— A  village  of  Lancaster  co.,abt.  10  m.  S.S.E.  of  Lancaster. 

— A  post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  about  8  in.  S.  of  Mercer. 

Lees'lmrg,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Washington 
co..  about  270  m.  K.  by  N.  of  Nashville. 

Lees  bu  rg,  in  Virginia ,  a  post-borough,  cap.  of  Loudon 
co.,  about  150  in  N.  of  Richmond;  pop.  about  2,200. 

Leesburg  Ifl eights,  (Battle  of.)  Same  as  Ball’s 

Bi.uff,  7.  i>. 

Lee's  (  ove,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Shelby  co.,  about 
60  m.  N.N.W  of  Montgomery. 

Lee's  Cross  iloails.  in  Pennsylvania .  a  post-village 
of  Cumberland  co.,  about  16  m.  S.W.  of  Carlisle. 

Lees'port,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Berks  co., 
about  S  in.  N.  of  Reading. 

Loos'  ville,  in  Connecticut,  a  P.  O.  of  Middlesex  co. 

Loosville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Boone  co. 

Leesville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Lawrence  co.. 
about  12  m.  E.  of  Bedford. 

Loosville,  in  Kentucky,  &  village  of  Hart  co..  about 
90  in.  S  W.  of  Frankfort. 

Loosville,  in  Mississippi ,  a  village  of  Choctaw  co., 
about  100  in.  N.N.E.  of  Jackson. 

Leesville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Henry  co., 
about  65  in.  S.S.W.  of  Booneville. 

Leesville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Robeson 
co.,  about  100  ni.  S.S.W'.  of  Raleigh. 

Leesville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Schoharie  co., 
about  50  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

Leesville,  ill  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Carroll  co. 

— A  village  of  Crawford  co..  abt.  10  m.  E.  of  Bucyrus. 

Leesville.  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Lexington 
dist.,  abt.  30  in.  W.  by  S.  of  Columbia. 

Leesville,  in  Virginia ,  a  post- village  of  Campbell  co., 
about  110  m.  W.S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Leesville  Cross  Loa<ls.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of 
Crawford  co.,  about  70  in.  N.  by  E.  of  Columbus. 

Leet,  n.  [L.  Lat.  leta  ;  It.,  Sp.,  and  Pg.  Jita.]  A  de¬ 
nomination  given  to  the  fish  called  whiting.  (Used  in 
the  N.  of  England.) 

(Eng.  Law.)  The  court-leet,  or  view  of  frank-pledge, 
was  an  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  institution  answering  a 
double  purpose:  1.  The  administration  of  justice  in  the 
trial  of  offences  and  the  abatement  of  nuisances.  2  The 
preservation  of  the  peace,  and  the  prevention  of  crime, 
by  the  reception  and  enrolment  of  the  pledge  which 
each  man  was  obliged  to  give  l>y  becoming  a  member  of 
some  ty thing.  The  possession  of  a  court-leet  was  the 
characteristic  of  the  hundred,  of  which  the  proper  leet 
was  distinct  from,  and  subordinate  to,  that  which  was 
held  by  the  sheriff  on  his  tourn.  The  court-leet  of  the 
hundred  was  usually  held  by  a  bailiff  or  steward  of  the 
sheriff;  hut  it  was  sometimes  granted,  as  well  as  the 
leet  of  a  smaller  jurisdiction,  to  private  lords.  A  court- 
leet  also  properly  belonged  to  a  borough,  which  ranked 
as  a  hundred;  but  such  private  and  borough  leets  were, 
like  the  leet  of  the  hundred,  subordinate  to  the  county 
leet  of  the  tourn. 

Leet'-nian.  n. ;  pi  Leet-men.  One  who  is  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  court-leet. 

Lee'town.  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson 
co..  about  165  m.  N.  of  Richmond. 

I^eets'llale,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Alleghany  co. 

Leetl  warden,  (loi-var'den,)  a  town  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  cap.  of  prov.  of  Friesland,  on  the  Ee,  28  in.  from 
Groningen.  Manuf  Linen,  paper,  and  it  has  several 
printing  establishments.  Pop.  30,800. 

Lee  Valley,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Hawkins 
co..  about  256  m.  E.  of  Nashville. 

Leeward,  (pron.  lu'ard,)  a.  (Naut.)  Pertaining  or 
having  reference  to  the  quarter  toward  which  the  wind 
blows ;  — as.  a  leeward  ship. 

— adv.  Toward  the  lee,  or  that  part  toward  which  the 
wind  blows;  —  opposed  to  windward  ;  as,  to  fall  to  lee¬ 
ward,  said  of  a  fillip. 

Lee'ward  Asia  usds,  a  name  applied  to  those  W.  India 
islands  of  the  Caribbee  group  lying  N.  of  Lat.  15°  N. 
They  consist  of  the  islands  of  Dominica,  Montserrat. 
Antigua,  St. Christopher,  Anguilla,  and  the  Virgin  group 
belonging  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  Gundaloupe  and  Marie 
Galante,  belonging  to  France:  together  with  all  the 
Danish,  Swedish,  and  most  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in 
this  Archipelago.  Those  N.  of  Lat.  15°  N.  are  called  the 
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Windward  Islands.  The  terms  Leeward  and  Wind¬ 
ward,  applied  to  the  W.  India  Islands,  were  given  them 
from  their  situation,  in  a  voyage  from  the  ports  of  Spain 
to  Carthagena,  or  Porto  Bello. 

Lee  way,  ».  (Naut.)  The  lateral  drifting  of  a  ship  to 
the  leeward  of  her  course,  or  the  angle  which  the  line 
of  her  way  makes  with  her  keel  when  she  is  close-hauled. 

Lefebvre,  Francois  Joseph,  (le(r)faib'r,)  Duke  of  Dan- 
t/.ic,  a  French  marshal,  B.  at  Rufach,  dep.  of  Haut-Rbin, 
1755.  He  entered,  when  young,  into  the  French  guards ; 
was  a  sergeant  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution, 
reached  the  rank  of  adjutant-general  in  1793,  and  in 
1794  was  a  general  of  division.  In  June,  the  same  year, 
he  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus;  and, 
after  the  death  of  Hoche,  was  raised  to  the  command  of 
the  Meuse  and  Sambre.  Being  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Stockach,  in  1799,  he  retired  to  Paris,  where  he  as¬ 
sisted  Napoleon  in  seizing  the  supreme  power,  and  was 
rewarded  by  him  with  the  dignities  of  senator,  marshal 
of  the  empire,  and  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
At  the  battle  of  Jena  he  commanded  the  imperial  guard; 
but  his^ greatest  exploit  was  the  taking  of  Dantzi<\  May 
24,  1807  ;  after  which  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
duke.  He  subsequently  commanded  in  Spain  anil  Ger¬ 
many,  where  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  oPthe 
French  at  Kckmiihl  and  Wagram.  After  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Bourbons  he  was  made  a  peer.  D.  1820. 

Le  Fe'vre,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Bartholomew  co., 
about  5  in.  W.  of  Columbus. 

Lefko'sia,  tho  capital  city  of  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
Manuf.  Carpets  and’ red  leather.  Called  by  the  English, 
Nikosia.  Pop.  16,500. 

Leflore,  in  Miss.,  a  village  of  Carroll  co. 

Lefort,  Francois,  (le(r)-fnrf ,)  noted  as  tho  favorite  of 
Pet»T  the  Great,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Geneva, 
where  he  was  horn  in  1656.  Having  an  inclination  for 
a  military  life,  he  entered  tho  French  army  when  a  mere 
hov,  and  afterwards  went  into  that  of  Holland;  which 
he  left  to  go  to  Moscow,  by  the  way  of  Archangel,  in 
1675.  Here  he  became  secretary  to  the  Danish  ambas¬ 
sador;  and  a  fortunate  accident  gave  him  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  gain  tho  favor  of  the  young  czar,  which  he  re¬ 
tained  till  his  death.  Peter  felt  that  ho  needed  an  in¬ 
structor  and  assistant,  and  L.  possessed  talents  fitted 
for  both  offices.  The  first  great  service  which  he  ren¬ 
dered  the  czarwasin  a  rebellion  of  the  Strelitzes  (1688). 
L.  quelled  the  insurrection,  and  saved  the  prince  from 
the  danger  which  threatened  his  life.  This  exploit  gained 
for  liim  the  unbounded  confidence  of  the  czar,  who  was 
now  become  the  absolute  master  of  Russia.  Lf s  influ¬ 
ence  increased  daily.  He  established  the  military  sys¬ 
tem  of  Russia,  and  laid  tho  foundation  of  her  navy, 
which  Peter  afterwards  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  per¬ 
fection.  L.  had  a  comprehensive  and  cultivated  mind, 
a  penetrating  judgment,  much  courage,  and  an  uncom¬ 
mon  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  Russian  empire. 
D.  1699. 

Loft*  imp.  and  pp.  of  Le*ve,  7.  v. 

Loft,  a.  [Lat.  J ceciis ;  Gr.  loins,  left:  probably  from  the 
root  of  leave,  Gr.  Iripb.]  Denoting  the  part  opposed  to 
the  right  of  the  body;  being  on  the  left  hand;  sinis- 
trous  ;  as,  the  left  arm. 

Lft  bank  of  a  river  or  stream,  that  hank  lying  on  the 
left  hand  of  a  person  looking  down,  or  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  Ac. 

— n.  That  part  of  a  body  which  is  on  the  left  side;  —  cor¬ 
relative  of  right. 

(Polit.)  That  part  of  a  legislative  assembly  situated 
at  the  left  side  of  the  speaker,  where  the  opposition  or¬ 
dinarily  sits ;  hence,  the  opposition  or  radical  element  or 
wing  of  a  political  body  or  party. —  Webster. 

Over  the  left,  a  cant  colloquialism  for  on  the  contrary ; 
on  the  other  hand;  the  other  way  about.  (Used  ex¬ 
pressive  of  derision  or  disbelief.) 

Left '-hand,  n.  The  hand  on  the  left -side;  the  hand 
sinister. 

— a.  Relating  to  the  left  hand ;  left-handed ;  sinistrous. 

Left-handed.  a.  Having  more  power  or  dexterity 
in  the  left  hand  or  arm  than  the  right;  using  the  left 
hand  or  arm  with  more  ease  and  facility  than  the  right; 
sinister;  sinistrous;  —  hence,  awkward  :  clumsy;  un¬ 
graceful  ;  as,  a  left-handed  blow,  a  left-handed  bowler, 
a  left-handed  penman.  —  Inauspicious;  unpromising; 
unseasonable;  also,  deceptive :  sinister;  perfidious;  as, 
“  left-handed  commendations.”  — Landor. 

Left-handed  marriage.  See  Morganatic. 

Left-handed  screw.  ( Merit.)  A  screw  whose  convolu¬ 
tions  wind  from  left  to  right. 

Loft '-handed  11  ess.  Left -handiness,  rr.  State 
or  quality  of  being  left-handed;  habitual  use  of  the  left 
hand,  or  rather  the  ability  to  use  the  left  h..nd  with 
more  ease,  strength,  and  dexterity  than  the  right;  — 
hence,  clumsiness;  awkwardness. 

Left'-otr,  a.  That  which  is  thrown  aside  as  done  with : 
as.  left-off  garments. 

Left'ward,  a.  O11  tho  left  hand  or  side;  toward  the 
left. 

“Rightward  and  leftward  rise  the  rocks.”— Southey. 

Leg",  n.  [Probably  from  A.  S.  underlec-gan,  to  support: 
Swell  ,  Goth.  Vdgg,  a  stalk,  a  stem,  a  leg:  Feel,  le.ggr,  a 
stalk,  a  stem,  a  leg.]  The  name  commonly  applied  to 
the  whole  of  the  lower  limb  from  the  hip  to  the  ankle, 
but  which  properly  belongs  to  tliat  portion  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle,  the  upper  portion 
being  the  thigh.  The  leg  proper  is  formed  of  two  hones, 
—the  tibia  and  fibula.  The  former  of  these  is  the 
larger,  and  articulates  above  with  the  os  femur,  or  thigh¬ 
bone,  presenting  for  that  purpose  two  articulating  sur¬ 
faces,— an  external  and  internal,  known  as  the  condyles 
of  the  tibia,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  large 
bony  prominence  termed  the  spine ,  and  two  rough  sur- 
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faces,  one  in  front  the  other  behind  the  spine.  Below 
the  articulating  surface,  and  in  front,  is  a  large  emi¬ 
nence  termed  the  tubercle,  which  gives  insertion  to  the 
ligamen  turn  patellae.  O11  the  outer  side  of  the  tibia  is  a 
projection  marked  interiorly  by  a  smooth  surface  for 
articulation  with  the  upper  extremity  of  the  fibula, 
'lhe  body  or  shaft  ot  the  tibia  is  large  and  triangular 
above,  but  becomes  smaller  and  more  circular  interiorly 
to  t be  inferior  or  tarsal  extremity,  where  it  expands 
and  assumes  a  quadrilateral  form.  Internally  it  de* 
scends  farther  than  in  any  other  direction,  forming  a 
projection  termed  the  internal  malleolus;  externally  is 
a  rough  triangular  surface  which  gives  lodgment  to  the 
fibula  and  attachment  to  the  ligaments  which  connect 
these  bones  together.  It  articulates  below  with  the 
astragalus.  The  superior  extremity,  or  head  of  tho 
fibula,  is  round  and  irregular,  and  presents,  on  its  inner 
side,  a  smooth  cartilaginous  surface  for  articulation  with 
the  tibia.  The  tarsal  extremity  is  large,  and  more 
prominent  than  the  superior,  and  forms  a  large  irregular 
projection  ofa  triangular  shape,  termed  the  external  mal¬ 
leolus.  It  articulates  with  the  astragalus.  The  principal 
muscles  of  the  leg  are  the  tibialis  nnticus,  extensor  dig- 
itorum  longus,  extensor  pollicis  proprius,  penmens  ter- 
tiii8,  peroneus  longus.  peroneus  brevis,  gastrocnemius, 
plantaris,  soleus,  popliteus.  flexor  longus  digitorutn  per- 
forans,  tibialis  posticus,  flexor  pollicis  longus.  Any¬ 
thing  which  resembles  a  leg  in  form  or  application; 
particularly,  the  long  or  slender  support  oil  w  hich  any 
object  rests;  as,  the  by  of  a  chair.  —  To  make  a  leg,  to 
how;  to  make  an  obeisance  by  bending  the  head  for¬ 
ward,  and  drawing  back  the  leg.  (r.) 

“  lie  made  his  leg  aud  went  awa.v.”  —  Strift. 

On  one's  legs, standing  in  an  attitude  to  speak  :  as,  we 
left  the  honorable  member  on  his  legs. —  To  stand  on 
one's  own  legs,  to  support  one’s  self ;  to  act  without  aid 
or  assistance. 

“  Persons  of  their  fortune  aud  quality  could  well  have  stood 
upon  their  own  legs.”  —  Collier. 

Legs  of  a  triangle.  (Math.)  The  sides  of  a  triangle,  (r.) 

Lej;*-  v.  a.  (Games.)  In  cricket,  to  strike  in  the  leg 
with  the  ball. 

Legacy,  (hg'a-se,)  n.  [Sp.  legndo ;  Lat.  legatvm,  from 
lego,  legatus ,  to  leave  or  bequeath.]  (Law.)  A  gift  by 
will  of  personal  property,  as  goods  and  chattels;  a  testa¬ 
mentary  gift  of  real  property  being  called  a  devise. 
Legacies  are  general,  such  as  a  gift  of  a  sum  of  money 
out  of  the  general  estate  of  the  deceased  ;  or  specif  c.  as 
a  gift  of  a  particular  bank-note  or  coin,  or  of  any  other 
individual  chattel,  as  a  horse  or  a  jewel ;  or  residuary, 
as  a  gift  of  the  residue  of  the  estate  remaining  after  all 
the  debts  of  the  deceased  and  general  and  specific  lega¬ 
cies  have  been  satisfied.  General  legacies  are  subject  to 
an  equal  ratable  abatement,  if  the  estate  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  payment  of  them  in  full;  but  a  specific  legacy 
is  not  subject  to  abatement,  unless  it  l>e  necessary  for 
the  payment  of  debts.  A  specific  legacy  is,  however, 
subject  to  what  is  called  ademption,  which  is  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  legacy  being  one 
identical  thing  in  specie:  thus,  if  a  testator*  bequeath  a 
particular  horse,  which  be  afterwards  di.-poses  of  in  his 
lifetime,  the  legacy  is  said  to  be  adempt,  or  taken 
away,  because  the  horse  bequeathed  has  no  longer  any 
existence  as  part  of  his  property,  and  the  legatee  will 
not  be  entitled  to  another  horse  of t  lie  testator’s  in  lieu  of 
it.  This  identity  of  corpus  is  so  inherent  in  the  notion  of 
a  specific  legacy,  that  if  £100  in  consols  were  bequeathed, 
and  the  same  sum  were  afterwards  transferred  by  the 
testator  to  another  stock,  the  transfer  of  itself  would 
adeem  the  legacy.  The  mode  of  compelling  executors 
to  pay  a  legacy  is  by  suit  in  equity  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  testator's  assets:  courts  of  common  law  have 
not,  in  general,  any  jurisdiction  over  such  matters. 
Executors  cannot  be  compelled  to  pay  a  legacy  until 
the  expiration  ofa  year  alter  the  testator’s  death  :  they 
are  allowed  that  period  for  ascertaining  and  discharg¬ 
ing  his  debts ;  and  even  after  a  legacy  has  he«  11  paid, 
the  legatee  must  refund  if  it  should  be  necessary  for  the 
payment  of  creditors  who  come  in.  although  alter  the 
period  above  mentioned.  The  party  to  whom  a  legacy 
is  bequeathed  is  termed  legatee. 

Legacy -tin  11  ter.  n.  One  who  courts  or  toadies  in 
the  hope  of  receiving  a  legacy. 

Le'gal,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  legnlis,  from  hr.  hgis ,  a  law.  See 
Law.)  According  or  pertaining  to,  created  by,  or  in 
conformity  with,  law  ;  as.  a  legal  procedure,  a  legal  en¬ 
actment,  tho  legal  profession. —  Lawful;  legitimate; 
permitted  or  authorized  by  law;  as.  a  legal  transaction. 

(Law.)  Controlled  or  adjudicated  l»y  t lie  rules  of  law, 
as  distinguished  from  the  rules  of  equity ;  as,  legal  assets. 

L.  fiction.  (Law.)  See  Fiction. 

Legalism,  n.  Rigid  adherence  to  law;  as,  the  spirit 
of  legalism. 

Le'gal  is t.  n.  One  who  adheres  to  the  true  spirit  of  law. 

(Throl.)  One  who  esteems  salvation  attainable  l»y 
conformity  to  law. 

Legal!  ty.n.f  Fr  legality.]  Lawfulness:  conformity  to  law- 

— Status  or  condition  of  u  legalis  homo. 

(Theol.)  A  reposing  of  faith  in  the  letter  of  the  law, 
while  ignoring  its  spirit. 

Ii<‘gali/.a  ti<m.  v.  Act  or  process  of  making  legal. — 
Also,  the  acts  by  which  a  judge  or  competent  officer  au¬ 
thenticates  a  record,  or  other  matter,  in  order  that  the 
same  may  be  lawfully  read  in  evidc  nee. 

Legalize,  r.  a.  [Fr  lego  User.]  To  make  legal  or  law¬ 
ful  ;  to  render  conformable  to  law;  to  authorize  by 
legislative  process. — To  sanction  by  posteriority  of 
legal  authorization  ;  as,  to  legalize  an  informal  mari  i;  ge. 

(  The- 1.)  To  into  pret  in  a  legal  sense  or  spirit. 

Legally,  adv.  Lawfully;  according  or  conformably 
to  law  ;  in  a  manne’  sauctjpiied  by  law. 
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Le'g-al  Ten'dcr,  n.  (Law.)  That  currency  which  has 
been  made  suitable  by  law  for  the  purposes  of  a  ten¬ 
der  in  the  payment  of  debts.  The  following  descriptions 
of  currency  are  L.  T.  in  the  U.  States:  —  all  the  gold 
coins ,  the  silver  dollar ,  and  the  silver  coins  below  the 
denomination  of  the  dollar  coined  prior  to  1854,  are  L.  T. 
to  their  nominal  value,  for  all  sums  whatever.  The 
silver  corns  below  the  dollar ,  of  the  date  of  1854,  and  of 
subsequent  years,  are  a  L.  T.  in  sums  not  exceeding 
five  dollars.  The  thre.e-ce.nl  silver  coins  of  the  date  of 
1851,  1852,  and  1853  are  a  tender  in  sums  not  exceed¬ 
ing  30  cents.  Those  of  subsequent  dates  are  a  tender  in 
sums  not  exceeding  five  dollars.  The  cent  is  not  a  L.  T. 
The  Treasury  notes  issued  from  1862  are  L.  T.  for  all  debts 
public  and  private,  except  duties  on  imports  and  inter¬ 
est  on  the  public  debt.  The  law  at  one  time  in  force  i 
making  certain  coins  a  L.  T.  was  repealed  by  the  Act 
of  Feb.  21, 1857.  —  Bouvier. 

Loji'are,  Hugh  Swinton.  an  American  statesman  and 
literateur,  b.  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  1797.  He  graduated 
at  the  college  of  S.  Carolina,  in  1814,  with  the  highest 
honors,  ami,  in  1818,  proceeded  to  Europe,  where  he 
went  through  a  course  of  studies  at  Edinburgh  Univer¬ 
sity.  After  a  tour  in  Europe  he  returned  home,  was 
returned  to  the  S.  Carolinian  Assembly  in  1820,  and  two 
years  later  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law.  In  1821, 
he  represented  his  native  city  in  the  State  legislature, 
atid  in  1830.  was  elected  attorney-general.  He  shortly 
afterwards  established  the  Southern  Review  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Stephen  Elliott.  His  forensic  talents  having 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  govt .  Mr.  L.  was,  in  1832, 
appointed  charge  d’affaires  at  Brussels.  In  1836,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  America,  and  was  at  once  elected  to  the  lower 
house  of  Congress,  but  while  there  he  failed  to  please 
his  constituents,  and  was  not  re-elected.  In  1840,  Mr. 
L.  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  U.  States,  and 
d.  1813.  A  selection  of  his  principal  works,  embracing 
essays,  orations,  and  sketches  of  foreign  life  and  travel, 
was  published  at  Charleston,  in  1846,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

L^Jf'rttary,  n.  A  legatee.  (R  ) 

Leg'ate,  n.  [It.  legato;  Fr.  U gat;  Lat.  legatus,  from 
lego,  legatus ,  to  send  with  a  commission.]  Homan  am¬ 
bassadors  were  so  called,  and  the  term  was  also  applied 
to  officers  who  accompanied  the  Roman  generals  iti 
their  expeditions  to  render  advice  and  assistance.  After 
the  division  of  the  provinces  of  the,empire  by  Augustus, 
B.  c.  27,  the  imperial  provinces  were  governed  by  le¬ 
gates.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  term  was  applied 
to  ambassadors  of  the  popes  being  cardinals.  Other 
papal  ambassadors  of  high  rank  were  called  nuncios. 
In  the  latter  constitution  of  the  Church,  three  classes 
of  legates  are  distinguished  :  1.  Legali  a  latere ,  legates 
dispatched  from  the  side'’  of  the  pontiff,  who  are  com¬ 
monly  cardinals;  2.  L°gati  mis  si,  called  also  “apostolic 
nuncios,”  and  including  a  lower  grade  called  “  inter¬ 
nuncios  ;  ”  3.  Legati  nati ,  “  legates  born,”  whose  office  is  j 
not  personal,  but  is  attached  by  ancient  institution  ori 
usage  to  the  see  or  other  ecclesiastical  dignity  which 
they  hold.  The  legate,  in  the  modern  Church,  is  little 
other  than  the  ambassador,  mainly  for  spiritual  pur¬ 
poses,  of  the  Pope.  He  is  held  as  belonging  to  the  di¬ 
plomatic  body,  and  by  the  usage  of  Catholic  courts 
enjoys  precedence  of  all  other  ambassadors.  The.  le¬ 
gates  at  the  second-rate  courts  have  the  title  of  inter- 
nuncio.  Legates  are  commonly  bishops  or  archbishops, 
in  partibus  infidelium.  The  establishment  of  a  nuncia¬ 
ture  at  Munich,  in  1785,  led  to  an  animated  controversy. 

Legatee',  n.  [See  Legkcv.]  (Law.)  The  recipient  of 
a  legacy ;  one  to  whom  a  bequest  is  left  by  will  or  testa¬ 
ment  ;  a  legatary;  as,  a  residuary  legatee. 

Leg'ateship,  n.  Rank,  office,  or  dignity  of  a  legate. 

ine,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a  legate;  as, 
legutine  power.  —  Made  by  a  legate;  as,  a  Ugatine  con¬ 
stitution. 

Location,  (-gd'shun.)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  legatio.]  The  send¬ 
ing  forth  of  an  envoy,  ambassador,  legate,  or  commis¬ 
sioner;  as,  “  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses.”  (Bp.  War- 
burton)  —  An  embassy  ;  a  deputation  ;  the  person  or  per¬ 
sons  sent  as  envoys  or  ambassadors;  a  minister-pleni¬ 
potentiary  and  suite.  —  The  official  residence  of  a  min¬ 
ister  accredited  to  a  foreign  court,  as  the  American  Le¬ 
gation,  London.  —  A  Roman  province,  governed  by  a 
legate. 

Lega'to,  a.  [It.,  from  Lat.  ligare,  to  bind.]  (Mus.)  A 
term  denoting  that  the  movement  is  to  be  perlormed  in 
a  close,  smooth,  and  gliding  manner:  —  represented  by 
a  slur  under  or  over  the  notes;  —  opposed  to  staccato. 

Worcester. 

L^Si'ator',  n.  [0  Fr  legateur ,  from  Lat.  legure.  See 
Legacy.]  A  testator;  one  who  makes  a  bequest;  the 
bequoather  of  a  legacy. 

Legatti  r;t,  n.  (It.]  (Mas.)  A  binding  note. 

Lpjff'-foail,  n.  A  colloquialism  for  flight;  fleeing;  run¬ 
ning  away;  skedaddling. —  To  give  leg-bail ,  to  escape! 
from  custody  by  running  away  and  evading  pursuit; 
as.  to  give  a  sheriff’s  officer  leg-bail. 

{lej,)  v.  a.  [Contracted  from  Allege,  q.  v.]  To 
allege  :  to  assert,  (r.) 

Lcge'nient,  n.  (Arch.)  Same  as  Ledgement,  q.  v. 

Log?xl(l,  (tej'end%\  n.  [It.  leggmda;  Lat.  legendum. 
from  lego,  to  read.]  (Lit.)  A  book  originally  used  at 
divine  service.  In  it  were  recorded  the  lives  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  portions  of  which  were  selected  and  read 
for  the  edification  of  the  people.  These  legends  were 
studiously  perused  in  the  refectories  of  cloisters,  and 
were  earnestly  recommended  to  the  perusal  of  the  laity, 
as  so  many  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  faith.  Among  these  the  Golden  Legend  (q.  v.).  which 
is  a  collection  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  maintained  its 
ground  in  the  Church  for  two  hundred  years.  But  al¬ 
though  many  of  the  legends  consist  of  tasteless  and 


unmeaning  fictions,  some  are  of  a  highly  poetical  and 
striking  character,  and  throw  much  light  on  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  myths. 

— Any  story  or  narrative  handed  down  from  past  times, 
which  partakes  of  the  marvellous  and  incredible  ;  a  tra¬ 
dition. 

“  Legends  that  record  mere  idle  tales.”  —  Blackmore. 

— The  motto  or  words  inscribed  round  the  edge  of  a  coin, 
medal,  coat  of  arms,  or  piece  of  blazonry. 

Legend,  Golden.  (Lit.)  See  Golden  Legend. 

Leg'iuidary.  a.  Consisting  of.  or  characterized  by, 
legends;  strange;  marvellous;  fabulous.  —  Resembling 
a  legend;  false;  extravagant;  problematical. 

— n.  A  book  of  legends ;  a  mythical  tale  or  narrative. 

— A  relater  of  legends  or  marvellous  stories. 

Lt‘j?ei»<lro,  Adrien  Marie,  a  French  mathematician,  B. 
in  Paris,  1752,  obtained,  in  1774,  a  professorship  of  ma¬ 
thematics  in  the  military  school  at  Paris,  ami  in  1783 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy.  In  1787,  he 
was  employed  by  the  French  government,  along  with 
Cassini  and  Mechain,  in  measuring  a  degree  of  latitude, 
and  was  chosen  to  perform  the  calculations  after  the 
work  of  observation  had  been  finished.  In  1808,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  imperial  government  president 
for  life  of  the  university,  and  after  the  second  Restora¬ 
tion,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Commission  for  Pub¬ 
lic  Education,  and  chief  of  the  committee  of  Weights 
and  Measures.  But  because  in  an  election  to  a  place  in 
the  Academy  he  did  not  vote  for  the  ministerial  candi¬ 
date,  he  was  deprived,  in  1824,  of  his  pension  of  3,000 
francs.  Ho  died  9th  January,  1833.  L  is  the  author  of 
Theorie  des  Nombres  and  Elements  de  Gtomiirie,  and 
particularly  distinguished  himself  by  his  investigation 
of  the  difficult  subject  of  the  attraction  of  the  elliptic 
spheroid,  and  of  a  method  for  determining  the  paths  of 
comets. 

Lojfer.  Licg^r,  (Uj'tir,  lejur,)  n.  A  minister  resident 
at  a  foreign  court,  (r.)  “Thou  art  Heaven’s  lieger 
here.”  (Herbert.)  —  A  leger.  See  Ledger. 

— a.  [Fr.]  Slim;  slender:  buoyant; — hence,  airy  ;  tri¬ 
fling;  immomentous.  —  Fixed  or  resident  in  a  place. 

Leger  ambassador,  or  minister.  See  the  noun. 

Leger  line.  (Mus.)  One  of  those  short  lines  above 
or  below  the  staff  which  are  used  to  express  those  notes 
which  extend  beyond  the  five  lines  of  the  staff. 

Legerdemain',  n.  [Fr.  leger,  light,  nimble,  active, 
from  Lat.  levis,  and  de  main  —  de,  of,  and  main  —  Lat. 
manus,  hand.]  Sleight  of  hand;  a  deceptive  act  of 
manipulative  skill  performed  with  dexterity  of  illusion  ; 
a  trick  of  manual  art,  done  so  adroitly  that  the  manner 
or  mode  of  performance  eludes  perception  ;  jugglery ; 
prestidigitation. 

Legcrdemain'isl  •  n.  One  who  practises  or  pro¬ 
fesses  the  art  of  legerdemain;  a  prestidigitator;  a  jug¬ 
gler;  a  conjurer. 

Lr^jied,  ( legd ,)  a.  [From  leg  ]  Having  legs:  —  em¬ 
ployed  in  composition ;  as,  a  three-legged  stool,  a  one-1 
legged  veteran. 

Leg'giad ro,  (lej-jl-d'dro.)  [It.]  (Mus.)  In  a  rattling, 
lively  manner. 

Leg'g ins,  Leg'gings,  n.pl.  A  garment  to  enclose 
the  legs;  gaiters;  spatterdashes;  kuickerbockers ;  as, 
leggings  of  deerskin. 

Leghorn.  [It.  Livorno',  Fr.  Livourne.]  A  walled 
city  and  sea-port  of  Italy,  prov.  Pisa,  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea,  62  m.  W.S.W.  of  Florence.  It  is, in  general, 
a  neat,  clean,  and  well-built  place ;  the  N.  part  of  the 
city,  called  Venezia  Nova,  is  intersected  by  canals,  and 
comprises  wharves,  warehouses,  and  other  commercial  i 
edifices.  L.  has  an  outer  and  inner  harbor,  and  a  good 
roadstead.  The  outer  harbor,  protected  by  a  fine  mole, 
is  unfit  for  vessels  of  more  than  400  tons  burden,  and 
the  inner  is  only  adaptable  to  still  smaller  craft.  The 
roadstead  outside  is,  however,  suited  to  the  anchorage 
of  large  ships,  although  exposed  to  heavy  seas  during 
winds  from  the  south.  A  light-house,  170  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  commands  the  harbor.  Among  the  chief  articles 
of  manufacturing  industry  are  woollen  caps,  straw  hats, 
glass,  paper,  soap,  starch,  rope,  leather,  &c.  Ship-build¬ 
ing  is  extensively  engaged  in.  It  has  besides  a  large 
export  and  import  trade  with  the  principal  commercial 
countries  of  Europe.  L.  was  made  a  free  port  about 
the  middle  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  owes  much  of  its  emi¬ 
nence  and  prosperity  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  Medici 
family,  and  the  subsequent  rulers  of  Tuscany.  Pop. 
1876,  97,770. 

Lc;; 'horn-fowl',  n.  An  elegant  and  useful  variety  of 
fowl,  developed  by  American  breeders,  and  much  re¬ 
sembling  the  Hamburg.  —  See  Fowl. 

Lr^'Iiorn-plai  t',  n.  A  kind  of  straw  plait  used  in 
the  making  of  hats  and  bonnets;  —  originally  made  ati 
Leghorn,  Italy. 

Log's 8>i lily,  ( lej-i-ldVi-te ,)  n.  Legibleness;  state  or 
quality  of  being  legible. 

Leg  ible,  a.  [Lat.  Ugibilis,  from  lego,  to  read.]  That 
may  be  r<*ad  ;  possessing  letters  or  fiirures  that  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  eye;  as,  a  legible  handwriting. — 
That  may  be  deciphered  or  comprehended  by  apparent 
marks  or  indications. 

“  People  s  opinions  of  themselves  are  legible  in  their  counte¬ 
nances.”  —  Collier. 

Lcg'ibloness,  n.  Legibility;  state  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  legible. 

Legibly,  ad v.  In  such  a  manner  as  may  be  read  ;  as, 
a  letter  legibly  written. 

Legion,  (l-ejun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  legio,  legionis.  from  lego, 
to  gather, to  select,  to  choose  from.]  (Roman  Hist.)  The 
name  given  to  a  division  of  the  Roman  army,  which 
corresponded,  to  a  great  extent,  both  in  numbers  and 
constitution,  to  a  brigade  of  the  American  army.  Tliel 
legion  was  first  instituted  bv  Romulus,  shortly  after  the^ 
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foundation  of  Rome.  As  the  rising  State  was  chiefly 
composed  of  fugitives  from  various  parts  of  Italy,  and 
men  who  were  proscribed  in  their  own  country  for 
criminal  and  political  offences,  and  as  its  rapid  growth 
soon  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  surrounding  States, 
it  was  necessary  to  give  a  military  organization  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  new  city,  and  Homulus  accordingly 
enrolled  three  bodies  of  3.000  men  each  for  active  service, 
each  of  which  was  levied  from  one  of  the  three  tribes 
into  which  he  had  divided  his  people.  These  bodies  he 
called  legions,  and  each  was  commanded  by  an  officer 
of  high  rank,  styled  a  prefect  (from  prnficere ,  to  set  be¬ 
fore  or  over)  or  tribune ,  whose  rank  may  be  considered 
as  equivalent  to  that  of  a  general  officer  in  our  own  ser¬ 
vice.  The  legion  was  originally  divided  into  smaller 
bodies  of  100  men  each,  called  manipuli ,  or  maniples; 
but,  subsequently,  when  the  strength  of  the  legion  was 
increased,  each  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  each 
cohort  into  three  maniples,  and  each  maniple  into  two 
centuries ,  or  centuries.  Considering  a  Roman  legion  to 
correspond  to  a  brigade  in  our  own  army,  each  cohort 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  regiment,  though  not  equal  to 
it  in  point  of  numbers,  and  each  century  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  company.  Each  century,  which  varied 
in  numbers  at  different  times,  but  which  consisted  of 
100  men,  like  the  original  maniple,  when  at  its  maxi¬ 
mum  strength,  was  commanded  by  a  centurion,  who 
had  uuder  him  two  sub-centurions  and  a  standard¬ 
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bearer,  besides  decurions.  In  these  we  find  the  equiv¬ 
alents  to  our  own  captain,  lieutenants,  and  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  of  a  company.  Two  centuries  com¬ 
posed  a  mauiple,  and  the  senior  centurion  of  the  man¬ 
iple,  styled  centurio  prior ,  probably  took  command 
of  the  entire  body,  as  the  senior  captain  takes  the  com¬ 
mand  of  two  or  three  companies  of  volunteers  enrolled 
in  the  same  town,  whose  complement  is  not  sufficient  to 
entitle  them  to  have  a  major  in  command,  under  the 
title  of  captain-commandant.  Three  maniples  com¬ 
posed  a  cohort.  Thus,  a  legion  consisted  of  ten  cohorts, 
which  were  divided  into  thirty  maniples,  and  again  sub¬ 
divided  into  sixty  centuries ;  and  as  each  century  con¬ 
sisted  of  100  men,  the  maximum  strength  of  a  legion 
was  6,000.  Each  centurion  carried  a  vine  rod  as  the 
emblem  of  his  authority,  and  ilie  senior  centurion  of  the 
entire  legion  was  called  centurio  primi  pili,  and  took 
rank  as  a  knight,  or  one  of  the  equites  (see  Equites),  in 
virtue  of  his  position.  To  his  care  the  principal  stand¬ 
ard.  or  eagle  of  the  legion,  was  confided.  In  addition 
to  tiie  main  body  ortnfantry,  about  M00  horse-soldiers 
were  attached  to  each  legion,  who  were  drawn  up  on 
the  wings  when  the  legion  was  about  to  enter  into  ac¬ 
tion.  These  were  divided  into  ten  tnrmn\  or  troops  of 
thirty  men  each.  The  foot-soldiers  composing  a  legion 
were  also  distinguished  as  hustuti.  pinncipes.  and  triurir , 
of  which  the  last  named  were  veteran  troops.  When 
the  legion  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  the  hastati 
occupied  the  first  rank,  in  ten  bodies,  each  consisting 
of  ten  ranks  of  sixteen  men  each.  The  principes  were 
drawn  up  in  rear  of  the  hastati,  in  bodies  ot  similar  ex¬ 
tent,  the  trial  ii  being  in  the  rear  of  the  principes,  but 
in  six  ranks  of  ten  men  each.  Thus,  the  hastati  were 
first  engaged  in  the  battle,  the  principes  forming,  as  it 
were,  the  supports,  and  the  triarii  the  reserves.  Each 
cohort  had  its  regular  number  of  these  three  classes  of 
troops.  When  in  battle-array,  the  Roman  soldiers  were 
drawn  up  in  open  order,  that  each  man  might  have  room 
to  use  his  weapons.  Besides  these,  who  were  armed  with 
sword  and  javelins,  a  long  buckler,  helmet,  cuirass,  and 
greaves,  each  cohort  had  a  certain  number  of  reliles,  or 
light-armed  troops,  who  bad  no  particular  station,  but 
acted  as  skirmishers,  being  sent  in  any  direction  whence 
they  might  harass  the  enemy  during  liis  advance.  These 
were  armed  witli  slings,  li^ lit  darts,  short  swords,  and 
circular  bucklers.  The  number  of  men  comprising  a 
legion  seems  to  have  varied  at  different  times,  but  its 
strength  appears  to  have  been  as  mentioned  above,  dur* 
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Ins  the  most  famous  wars  of  the  Roman  empire.  Up| 
to  the  time  of  Marius,  service  in  a  legion  was  sought  as 
an  honorable  occupation,  ami  men  of  some  means  were 
alone  eligible ;  but  Marins  enlisted  slaves,  and  turned  the 
legions  into  corps  of  a  purely  mercenary  army.  At  the 
same  period,  the  mauipular  formation  was  abolished, 
the  three  lines  were  assimilated,  and  the  legion  was  di¬ 
vided  into  10  cohorts,  each  of  3  maniples.  Soon  the  co¬ 
horts  were  raised  to  600  men,  making  the  legion  6,000 
infantry,  besides  cavalry  and  velites.  It  was  ranged  in 
2  lines  of  5  cohorts  each  ;  but  Ctesar  altered  the  forma¬ 
tion  to  3  lines,  of  respectively  4,  3,  and  3  cohorts  each. 
During  the  latter  empire,  the  legion  became  complex 
and  unmanageable;  many  sorts  of  arms  being  thrown 
together,  and  bail  is  t  a},  catapults,  and  onagers  added  by 
way  of  artillery.  Having  so  degenerated  from  its  pris¬ 
tine  simplicity  und  completeness,  the  legionary  forma¬ 
tion  was  soon  overthrown  amid  the  incursions  of  the 
victorious  barbarians. 

—A  military  force;  military  bands.  —  A  multitude;  a 
great  number. 

Legion  of  Honor.  (Her.)  An  order  instituted 
by  Napoleon  I.,  when  First  Consul  of  France,  for  merit, 
both  military  and  civil.  The  order  consisted,  under  the 
empire,  of  grand  crosses,  grand-officers,  commanders, 
officers,  and  legionaries.  They  were  divided  into  sixteen  ! 
cohorts,  each  of  407  members  ;  but  the  total  number  | 
was  afterwards  much  increased.  Pensions,  from  250  to  j 
5,000  francs  per  annum,  were  attached  to  these  dis¬ 
tinctions.  After  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  the 
order  underwent  some  modifications  in  its  constitution, 
and  its  members  were 
reduced  to  a  smaller  scale. 

But  among  the  first  acts 
of  the  present  emperor 
was  the  reconstitution  of 
this  celebrated  order  on  an 
extended  basis.  This  was 
effected  by  the  law  of 
April  19, 1852.  The  legion 
now  consists  (beginning 
with  the  lowest  grade) 
of  knights,  who  may  in 
four  years  become  officers, 
of  whom  there  are  4.000; 
grand  -  officers,  500,  after 
an  interval  of  three  years; 
grand  -  crosses,  80,  after 
five  years.  But  in  all  cases 
a  campaign  (or  rather  a 
campaign  year)  counts  for 
two  years.  The  highest 
functionary  is  the  grand 
chancellor.  As  now 
worn,  the  decoration  con¬ 
sists  of  a  cross  of  ten  points  of  white  enamel  edged 
with  gold;  the  points  are  connected  with  a  wreath  of 
laurel  proper,  and  in  the  centre,  within  an  azure 
circle  charged  with  the  words  “  Napoleon  111.,  Em- 
peivur  des  Franyais,”  is  a  head  of  the  emperor.  The 
cross  is  ensigned  by  the  imperial  crown  of  France,  and 
worn  attached  to  a  red  ribbon.  The  grand-officers  also 
wear  on  the  right  breast  a  silver  star  charged  with  the 
imperial  eagle.  The  same  star  is  worn  on  the  left  breast 
by  the  knight’s  grand  cross,  and  their  cross  is  attached 
to  a  broad  red  ribbon,  which  passes  over  the  right 
shoulder. 

Le'jK'ioiiR ry ,  a.  [Fr.  legionnaire. .]  Relating  to  a  legion 
or  legions;  comprising  a  legion  or  legions:  as,  a  legion¬ 
ary  force.  —  Containing  a  great  or  indefinite  number. 

“  Too  many  .  .  .  make  up  the  legionary  body  of  error.” 

Sir  T.  Browne. 


Fig.  1549. 


Le'gionary*  n.  One  who  belongs  to  a  legion. 

Ije'gionry,  n.  A  force  or  body  of  legions,  (r.) 

Legislate,  ( bfis-ldt ,)  r.  n.  (Lat.  lex,  legist,  a  law,  and 
fero.  lulu  in,  to  bear,  to  carry,  to  bring,  to  produce.]  To 
make,  enact,  or  pass  a  law  or  laws. 

Legislation,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  legislating;  act  of 
making  or  passing  a  law  or  laws;  the  enacting  of  laws. 

Lc;?  islativc,  «.  [Fr.  legisUitif.)  Making,  giving,  or 
enacting  laws;  as,  a  legislative  body  or  assembly. —  Re¬ 
lating  or  pertaining  to  the  passing  of  laws;  suitable  to 
laws. 


“  The  poet  is  a  kind  of  law-giver,  and  those  qualities  are  proper 
to  the  legislative  style.”  —  Dryden. 

— Performed  by  enacting;  as,  a  legislative  decree. 

Lo^'islati vcly,  adv.  In  a  legislative  or  law-giving 
manner. 

legislative  Assembly)  n.  ( French  Hist.)  See  na¬ 
tional  Assembly. 

Legislator,  n.  [Lat. ;  Fr.  Itgislateur.]  A  law-giver; 
the  law-maker  of  a  sovereign  state  or  kingdom;  one 
who  makes  and  pusses  laws  for  a  state  or  community. 


—  A  member  of  a  legislature. 

Legislato  rial,  a.  Having  reference  or  pertaining 
to  a  legislature. 

Leg'i^latress,  Legr'islatrix,  n.  A  female  law¬ 
maker.  .  .  .  .  , 

Legislature,  (i Jejis-ldt-yur ,  n.  [Fr.;  Sp.  legist  a  tar  a.) 
The  legislative  body  forming  the  supreme  power  of  a 
constitutional  state;  the  body  or  assembly  of  men  in  a 
state  or  kingdom  invested  with  power  to  enact  and  re¬ 
peal  laws. —  By  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  States,  art.  i., 
2  1  all  legislative  powers  granted  by  it  are  vested  in  a 
National  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  It  requites  the  consent  of  a  majority 
of  each  branch  of  the  legislature  in  order  to  enact  a  law, 
and  then  it  must  he  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or,  in  case  of  his  refusal,  by  two-thirds 

Legist,  n.  [Fr.  legisle.]  One  skilled  in  the  laws. 


Legitimacy,  ( le-jit'i-mase :,)  n.  [Fr.  ItgitimiH.]  Con¬ 
formity  to  or  accordance  with  law.  —  Lawfulness  <ff 
birth;  —  in  contradistinction  from  bastardy  or  illegiti¬ 
macy. —  Genuineness;  reality;  purity;  —  opposed  to 
spaciousness ;  as,  “  the  legitimacy  of  marine  bodies.” 
(  Woodward.) —  Logical  sequence  ;  necessary  or  natural 
deduction;  as,  the  legitimacy  of  an  inference.  —  Con¬ 
formableness  of  an  object,  action,  or  institution  with 
established  laws  ;  as,  t lie  legitimacy  of  a  government. 

Legitimate,  u.  [Fr.  legitime;  Lat.  legitim  us,  from 
lex,  legis,  a  law.]  Conformable  to,  or  accordant  with, 
law.  —  In  accordance  with  established  law;  as,  a  legiti¬ 
mate  treaty. —  Real;  genuine;  veritable;  not  false  or 
spurious ;  ns,  a  legitimate  line  of  succession.  —  Born  in 
wedlock;  lawfully  begotten;  as,  a  legitimate  heir,  a 
legitimate  child;  —  in  contradistinction  to  bastard  or 
illegitimate.  —  Followed  by  logical  deduction  or  regular 
sequence ;  as,  a  legitimate  effect.  —  Accepted  and  estab¬ 
lished  as  in  accordance  with  rule  or  custom;  as,  a  legiti¬ 
mate  dogma. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  legitimer.]  To  render  legitimate;  to  invest 
any  one  with  the  rights  of  a  lawful  heir:  to  legitimize; 
also,  to  convey  the  rights  of  a  legitimate  child  to  one  that 
was  not  born  in  wedlock. — To  legalize;  to  make  lawful. 

Legit  imately,  adv.  In  a  lawful  or  legitimate  man¬ 
ner;  genuinely. 

*•  Difficulties  prove  a  soul  legitimately  great.”  —  Dryden. 

Le;rit'iiiiateiiess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
legitimate;  legality;  lawfulness. 

Legitima  tion.  »  [Fr.;  L.  Lat.  legitimating  Act  of 

rendering  legitimate,  or  of  investing  an  illegitimate 
child  with  the  rights  of  one  born  in  wedlock. —  Legiti¬ 
mate  birth.  (R.) 

Legit'imatist,  n.  See  Legitimist. 

Legitimist,?!.  [Vv.legitimiste.]  An  upholder  of  legiti¬ 
mate  power  or  authority;  a  supporter  of  divine  or 
hereditary  right. 

( French  Hist.)  In  France,  an  adherent  of  the  legiti¬ 
mate  line  of  kings,  represented  by  the  elder  branch  of 
the  Bourbons,  dethroned  in  the  person  of  Charles  X..  in 
1830,  and  whose  present  heir-male  is  the  Due  de  Bor¬ 
deaux,  (q.v.) 

Legitimize.  v.a.  To  make  lawful;  to  render  legitimate. 

Legless,  a.  Having  no  legs. 

Le'gro-lit'erary,  a.  Having  reference  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  law. 

L(*  (iraml,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Marshall  co. ; 

/">/,.  1,540. 

Legrule'ian,  a.  [Lat.  legulrius,  lawyer,  from  lex,  law.] 
Legal;  lawyer-like;  as,  “ leguleian  barbarism.”  —  De, 
Quincey. 

Legtune',  Lejru'men,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  legumen ,  from 
lego,  to  gather.]  ( Bat .)  A  one-celled, 
one-  or  many-seeded,  two-valved, 
superior  fruit,  dehiscing  by  a  su¬ 
ture  along  both  its  face  and  its 
back,  and  bearing  its  seeds  on  the 
ventral  suture  only.  It  differs 
from  the  follicle  only  in  dehiscing 
by  two  valves.  Sometimes  it  is  iu- 
dehiscent,  as  in  Cassia  fistula,  Ac.; 
but  the  line  of  dehiscence  is  in 
such  species  indicated  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  sutures.  Fig.  1550  repre¬ 
sents  a  legume  of  a  Sweet  Pea, 
already  dehiscent. 

— pi.  Pulse;  peas:  beans,  Ac. 

Legumen,  n.:  Lat  .pi.  Legumina  ; 

Eng.  pi.  Leglmens.  [Lat.]  See 
Legume. 

Legu'niine,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
legumen.]  ( Chyn.)  An  albuminoid 
matter  existing  in  leguminous 
plants.  It  is  an  important  flesh- 
lorming  constituent  of  peas,  beans, 
and  other  leguminous  or  pod  vege¬ 
tables. 

Leguminous,  a.  [Fr.  Ugu- 
mineux. J  Pertaining  to  legumes 
or  pulse;  consisting  of  pulse. 

(Bot.)  Applied  to  plants  bearing 
legumes  or  pods. 

Leyu'miiio*a*«  n.pl.  (Bot.)  The 
name  given  by  de  Jussieu  to  the  order  of  plants  called 
Fabacese  by  Lindley.  —  See  Fabace.®. 

Lelli.  ( Scrij)t .)  A  place  in  Judah,  where  Samson  was 
enabled  to  slay  one  thousand  Philistines  with  the  jaw¬ 
bone  of  an  ass,  and  where,  in  answer  to  his  petition,  a 
fountain  sprung  up  to  relieve  his  thirst.  ( Judg .  xv.9-19.) 

Lclii  City,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  post-village  of  Utah 
co.,  about  1 10  m.  N.E.  of  Fillmore  City. 

Lehigh.  (lee/ hi,)  in  Pennsylvania,  a  river  formed  by 
several  branches  rising  in  Monroe,  Pike,  and  Luzerne 
cos.,  and  flowing  a  general  S.  and  S.E.  course,  enters  the 
Delaware  River  at  Easton.  Its  Indian  name  was  Lechay. 
Length ,  about  90  m. 

—An  E.  co. ;  area,  abt.  350  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Lehigh  River, 
and  Little  Lehigh,  Jordan,  Copley,  and  Saucon  creeks. 
Surf.ce,  finely  diversified;  soil,  in  the  valleys  fertile. 
Min.  Iron  and  coal.  (hp.  Allentown,  /bp. (1870)  56,792. 

_ A  township  of  Northampton  co. ;  ]>op.  about  4,000. 

Lehigh  (vU|>.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  ol  Car¬ 
bon  co.,  about  80  m.  E.N  K.  of  Harrisburg. 

LeliigJiton.  (le-hi'tvn,) in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Carbon  co.,  about  36  m.  W.N.W.  of  Easton. 

Lehman,  ( lee'man ,)  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township 
of  Luzerne  co  ;  pop.  about  900. 

— A  township  of  Pike  co.;  pap.  about  1,200. 

Leliunt  ite,  n.  [From  Capt.  Lehunt,  the  discoverer.] 
( M>n.)  A  compact  variety  of  Natrolite,  found  at  Glen- 
arm  in  Antrim. 
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Lelb'nitz,  Gottfried  Wilhelm,  Biron  von?  an  emi¬ 
nent  German  philosopher,  theologian,  and  mathemati¬ 
cian,  B.  at  Leipsic,  in  1646.  He  was  edm  ated  at  the 
university  of  that  city,  and  early  gave  evidence  of  that 
genius  which  was  to  render  him  so  distinguished.  His 
studies  were  very  varied,  law  and  mathematics  for  a 
time  holding  the  chief  place;  but  philosophy  and  the¬ 
ology  gradually  attracted  him,  ami  engaged  his  most 
earnest  attention,  lie  first  appeared  as  an  author  at 
the  age  of  18,  and  two  years  later  graduated  il.d.  at 
Altdorf,  where  he  refused  the  offer  of  a  professorship, 
lie  then  lived  for  a  short  time  at  NUrnberg,  and  was 
secretary  to  a  society  of  alchemists.  He  then  removed 
to  Frankfort  on  being  appointed  councillor  to  the  elec¬ 
tor  of  Meutz,  a  post  which  he  held  till  1676.  Visiting 
Paris  and  London  in  1672,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  leading  men  of  science  of  the  age,  among  them  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  Robert  Boyle,  Henry  Oldenburg.  Huy- 
gliens,  Malebranche,  and  Cassini.  In  1676  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  aulic  councillor  and  librarian  to  the  duke  of 
Brunswick-LUneburg.  About  this  period  lie  invented 
an  arithmetical  machine,  and  made  the  discovery  of  the 
Differential  (alculus;  Newton  at  the  same  period  in¬ 
venting  his  similar  method  of  Fluxions.  Having  un¬ 
dertaken  to  write  the  history  of  the  House  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  he  made  extensive  travels  for  the  purpose  of  cul- 
lec  ing  materials,  and  soon  after  published  several 
historical  and  political  works.  In  1692  L.  took  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  a  project  of  union  of  the  Catholic  and  Prot¬ 
estant  churches,  and  had  a  correspondence  with  Bos- 
suet  respecting  it.  But  the  scheme  wax  found  imprac¬ 
ticable.  Some  years  later  he  was  called  to  Berlin,  and 
named  president  of  the  newly  founded  Academy  of 
Sciences.  He  was  consulted  by  Peter  the  Great  on  his 
plans  for  the  advancement  of  civilization  in  his  empire, 
and  received  from  him  a  pension  with  the  title  ol  coun¬ 
cillor  of  state.  Similar  honors  were  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  German  emperor  Charles  VI.  L.  passed  the  last 
years  of  his  life  at  Hanover.  The  writings  of  L.  are 
very  numerous,  and  treat  of  a  wide  variety  of  subjects. 
The  most  important  are,  in  mathematics — Theotia  Mo- 
tus  Abstracti  et  Motus  Concreti.  which  was  written 
against  the  views  of  Descartes:  hegUs  dit  Culcul  Dijfer- 
entiel ,  published  in  1684;  in  philosophy—  De.  Arte  Corn- 
bin  a toria ;  the  Essai  de  Theodicte,  in  which  he  builds 
up  his  system  of  Optimism,  maintaining  that  the  world 
as  it  is  constituted  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds;  the 
Monadolngie,  or  exposition  of  his  original  theory  of 
Monads.  7.  i\,  the  central  point  of  his  system  of  philos¬ 
ophy;  Principia  ]*bilo$ojdnca  ;  Harmonie  Pre-ttublie; 
Nouveaux  Essais  stir  /’ Entendemmt  Humain,  his  answer 
to  Locke's  essay  on  the  same  subject ;  and  Meditationes 
de  Cognitione ,  Veritate  et  Ideis  ;  and  in  history  and  law 
—  Quiestiones  Philosophic  ft  ex  Jure  Cal  bet  re ;  Suva 
Methodus  docendi  discendiqtie  Ju ris ;  Scriptures  rerum 
Brunsricensi um ,  and  Codex  Juris  Gentium  Diplomuti- 
cus.  There  are  also  large  collections  of  letters  of  L ., 
who  carried  on  a  very  extensive  correspondence. 
Among  these  are  his  letters  to  John  Bernouilli.  in  2vols. 
4to.,  and  his  correspondence  with  Dr.  Clarke  on  the 
principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Religion.  The 
aim  of  L.  was  to  apply  to  philosophy  the  method  of  de¬ 
monstration,  and  to  reconcile  philosophy  and  theology; 
he  maintained  the  existence  of  innate  ideas  and  neces¬ 
sary  truths,  and  our  capacity  of  discovering  them  ;  and 
though  he  did  not  present  bis  system  as  a  whole,  lie 
became  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  philosophy,  and 
gave  an  extraordinary  stimulus  to  metaphysical  studies 
l»y  “  the  infinitude  of  bright  ideas,  hints,  and  conjectures 
which  were  perpetually  scintillating  from  his  brilliant 
mind.”  He  d.  at  Hanover  in  1716,  and  was  buried  at 
Leipsic,  bis  monument  there  bearing  the  inscription — 
‘•Ossa  Leibnitii.” 

Leicester,  (Irs'ter,)  Robert  Dudley.  Earl  of,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  nolde  and  favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  b.  1531.  On 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  Dudley  met 
with  rapid  preferment,  winning  the  queen's  regard  by 
bis  courtly  address  and  handsome  person.  In  1560,  his 
first  wife,  Amy  Robsart,  died,  not  without  suspicion  of 
violence.  (See  Sir  W.  Scott's  Kenilworth.)  In  1564 
Dudley  became  Chancellor  of  Oxford  University  and 
Earl  of  Leicester.  In  1575  he  entertained  Elizabeth  at 
liis  castle  of  Kenilworth  (7.  v.)  with  almost  royal  mag¬ 
nificence.  In  the  year  following  L.  secretly  married 
the  widow  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  a  step  never  forgiven 
by  Elizabeth.  In  1588,  on  the  threatened  invasion  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  L.  was  appointed  lieutenant-gen¬ 
eral  of  the  kingdom.  1).  in  the  same  year. 

Leicester,  (les'ter.)  a  co.  of  England,  nearly  in  its 
centre,  immediately  S.  of  cos.  Derby  and  Nottingham  ; 
area,  803  sq.  in.,  or  514,164  acres,  of  which  about  480,000' 
are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  It  is  noted  for  ifl» 
breed  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  It  also  produces  ex¬ 
tensive  crops  of  barley,  wheat,  and  oats.  Manuf.  Con¬ 
sists  principally  of  wool,  which  is  converted  into  hosiery, 
shirts,  Ac.  Min.  Iron,  lead,  coal,  and  lime.  Principal 
towns,  Leicester,  Loughborough,  Hinckley.  Fivers. 
Trent,  and  Soar.  Pop.  about  268,000. 

Leicester,  a  town  of  England,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the 
Soar,  100  in.  N.N.W.  of  London.  It  is  the  centre  of  tho 
finest  wool  district  in  England.  Manuf.  Woollen  and 
hosiery,  laces,  boots,  and  shoes.  Pop.  95,220. 

Leicester,  (les'ter.)  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Worcester  co.,  about  54  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Boston  :  pop.  of  township  (1870)  2,768. 

Leicester,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Livingston 
co.;  pop.  (1870)  1.744. 

Leicester,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Addison  co.; 
pop.  about  1,000. 

Letch  I  in  iron,  ( lishe'ling-en ,)  a  village  and  district  of 
ltheuisli  Prussia,  on  the  Wupper,  12  w.  S.E  of  Diissel- 
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dorf.  Manuf.  Cutlery  and  woollen  cloths.  Pop.  about 
13,000. 

Lei'dy.  Joseph,  m.d.,  ll.d.,  a  physician,  naturalist,  and 
teacher  of  anatomy,  was  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Sep¬ 
tember  9,  1823.  lie  studied  medicine,  and  graduated  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1844.  In  1853  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  anatomy  in  that  institution,  in 
which  he  still  holds  the  position.  For  many  years  he 
has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  of  his  native  city,  and  since  1846  has  held  the 
position  of  its  chairman  of  curators.  Prof.  L.’s  investi¬ 
gations  have  been  mainly  in  the  departments  of  anat¬ 
omy,  zoology,  and  palaeontology.  The  catalogue  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London  gives  a  list  of 
777  of  his  scientific  papers  up  to  1860,  since  which  he 
has  largely  added  to  the  number.  Most  of  them  are 
published  in  the  Contributions  to  Knowledge  of  the 
Sm  ithsonian  Institution ,  the  Journal  and  Proceedings  of 
the.  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences ,  and  the  Transactions 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  of  his  works  are,  A  F/oraand  Fauna  within  Liv¬ 
ing  Animals ;  Memoires  on  the  Extinct  Sloth ,  Ox,  and  Pec¬ 
cary  Tribes  of  North  Amenca;  The  Ancient.  Fauna  of 
Nebraska  ;  The  Cretaceous  Reptiles  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  recently  The  Extinct  Mammalian  Fauna  of  Dakota 
and  Nebraska ,  together  with  a  Synopsis  of  all  the  Extinct 
Mammals  of  North  America ,  a  quarto  of  472  pages,  ac¬ 
companied  with  30  plates. 

Leidy,  ( li'dee ,)  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-township  of 
Clinton  co.:  pop.  about  600. 

Leigh,  (Id,)  a  town  of  England,  Lancaster  co.,  13  m.  W. 
of  Manchester.  Manuf.  Fustians,  cambrics,  and  mus¬ 
lins.  There  are  also  extensive  coal-mines  and  flour¬ 
mills  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  about  29,700. 

Loin'll  toil  Buzzard,  (or,  more  properly.  Leighton- 
Be \u-deskkt,)  ( lai'Vrn  buzzard ,)  a  town  of  England,  co. 
Bedford,  near  the  Ouse,  35  m.  N.N.W.  of  London.  Manuf. 
Lace,  and -straw-plait,  and  it  has  considerable  trade  in 
corn  and  timber.  Pop.  estimated  at  7,700. 

in  Alabama ,  a  post-office  of  Colbert  co. 

Leighton,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Mahaska  co.,  abt. 
50  nt.  E.S.K.  of  Des  Moines. 

Lei^liton,  ( la*  ton ,)  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of 
Allegan  co.;  pop.  about  676. 

Leighton,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post- village  of  Hennepin 
co.,  about  20  m.  W.  by  N.  of  St.  Anthony. 

Ijeill'bacll's,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Berks  co. 

Leinsior,  ( lens'ter ,)  the  E.  prov.  of  Ireland,  bordering 
on  the  St.  George’s  Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea.  Area, 
4,876,211  acres.  At  the  period  of  the  invasion  by  Eng¬ 
land  (in  1170),  this  prov.  formed  the  kingdoms  of  L.  and  I 
Meath.  It  now  comprises  the  cos.  of  Carlow,  Dublin, 
Kildare,  Kilkenny,  King’s  and  Queen’s.  Longford.  Louth, 
Meath,  Westmeath,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford.  The  coun¬ 
try  is  generally  level,  but  in  some  places  along  the  j 
coast  rugged  and  craggy.  The  best  harbors  art?  Dublin,  j 
Drogheda,  Dundalk,  and  Carlingford.  Rivers.  Shannon,  | 
Barrow,  Nore,  Boyne,  Liflfey,  and  Slaney.  It  contains 
also  large  tracts  or  peat  fields,  the  principal  being  known 
as  the  Bog  of  Allen.  The  soil,  which  is  considered  the 
most  fertile  in  Ireland,  produces  the  usual  cereals,  also 
flax.  Min.  Copper,  lead,  sulphur,  and  coal;  also  some 
silver  and  gold.  Pop.  about  1,457,412. 

Leiil'ster,  a  W.  co.  of  Lower  Canada;  area ,  abt.  6,090 
so.  m.  Rivers.  St.  Lawrence  and  some  smaller  streams. 
Surface ,  diversified.  Pop.  29.690. 

Leinster,  (Mount,)  a  mountain  of  Ireland  in  Lein¬ 
ster,  about  5  m.  8.W.  of  Newton barry.  Height ,  2,610  ft 

I^oiopliyriuiu,  n.  [Gr.  leios,  smooth,  and  phyllon, 
leaf.]  (Rot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Ericace.se.  They 
are  small,  smooth  shrubs  with  erect  branches;  leaves 
alternate,  entire,  oval,  coriaceous ;  corymbs  terminal ; 
flowers  white. 

Lei'persville,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Delaware  co.,  about  12  m.  S.E.  of  Philadelphia. 

Lei !><>';«,  «.  (Zobl.)  A  genus  of  Rnsores  birds,  family 
M  g  apod  id  re,  the  only  known  species  of  which  U  Lnpoa 
O.ce.Uata ,  the  *•  Native  Pheasant”  of  the  colonists  of 
Western  Aus¬ 
tralia;  which 
in  its  habits  is  1 
very  like  the 
domestic  fowl. 

It  deposits  its 
eggs  in  a  mound 
of  sand  about 
three  feet  high, 
the  inside  being 
lined  with  lay¬ 
ers  of  dried 
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leaves,  grasses,  Ac.  The  bird  never  sits  on  the  eggs, 
but  leaves  them  to  be  batched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun’s 
rays.  The  natives  are  very  fond  of  the  eggs,  and  rob 
the  mounds  twice  or  thrice  in  a  season.  These  mounds 
resemble  ant-hills;  and,  indeed,  ants  often  abound  in 
them.  Captain  Grey  observes  that  the  nests  are  at 
least  nine  feet  in  diameter  and  three  feet  high.  By  the 
natives  this  bird  is  named  Ng»woo. 

Lelpottiym  ic,  a.  See  Lipothtmic. 

Loi <>r  B<ki|>;i,  ( lipe'pa ,)  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
Bohemia,  on  the  Polzen,  24  m.  E.N.E.  of  Leitmeritz. 
Manuf.  Woollens,  cottons,  glass,  and  earthenware.  Pop. 
7,500.* 

Leipsic,  ( lip'zik .)  [Ger.  Leipzig.]  A  celebrated  com¬ 
mercial  city  of  N.  Germany,  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  the 
White  Elster  (a  tributary  of  the  Saale),  60  m.  W.N.YV. 
of  Dresden,  and  20  S.E.  of  Halle.  The  appearance  of 
the  city  at  a  distance  is  not  imposing;  it  stands  in  a 
vide  plain,  which,  though  fertile,  is  unvaried  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  eminence  to  relieve  its  sameness.  It  occupies  but 
a  small  extent  of  ground  compared  with  its  population, 


the  houses  being  very  lofty  ;  many  of  them  six  stories  | 
high,  independent  of  three  or  four  additional  in  the 
pyramidal  roof.  Few  cities  exhibit  so  much  of  the! 
carved  masonry  which  characterized  the  old  German 
style  of  building,  joined  with  so  much  stateliness.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  but  the  various  markets  and  squares 
are  large,  clean,  and  neat.  L.  is  far  inferior  in  elegance 
and  beauty  to  Dresden;  but  is  better  built  than  Frank¬ 
fort,  and  has  a  decided  air  of  comfort  and  respectability.  I 
The  great  market-place,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  ren¬ 
dered  one  of  the  most  striking  squares  in  Europe,  by 
the  quaint  architecture  of  its  surroundings.  L.  is  pre¬ 
eminently  a  literary  centre;  besides  possessing  a  noble! 
university  and  various  fine  libraries  and  scientific  in¬ 
stitutions,  it  is  the  grand  emporium  of  the  German 
book-trade.  It  is  the  custom  for  every  European  house 
dealing  in  German  books  to  have  its  agent  at  L.  The 
great  sale  of  new  works  takes  place  at  the  Easter  fair. 
L.  is  the  great  mart  of  Central  Europe  for  all  kinds  of 
merchandise.  Among  its  chief  manufactures  are  silk 
goods,  stockings,  leather,  hats,  playing-cards,  paper 
hangings,  tallow-chandlery,  gold  and  silver  wares,  li¬ 
queurs,  Ac.  Pop.  1876,  121,387.  L.  and  vicinity  was, 
in  Oct.,  1813,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
battles  of  modern  times.  Napoleon  I.  having  concen-' 
trated  at  this  point  an  army  of  about  135,000  men,  was 
attacked  on  the  16th  by  the  allies  under  Prince  Schwar- 
tzenberg,  Blticher,  and  other  generals,  accompanied  by 
the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria  and  the  king  of 
Prussia.  The  allied  force  amounted  to  at  least  250,000 
men.  The  struggle,  which  was  fierce,  obstinate,  and 
bloody,  terminated  at  nightfall  without  advantage  to 
either  party.  The  next  day  passed  over  with  the  same 
results.  On  the  18th,  shortly  after  the  renewal  of  the 
fighting,  a  Saxon  brigade  deserted  the  French,  and 
went  over  to  the  allies,  which,  combined  with  their 
superior  force,  gave  tire  latter  an  advantage  that  all  the 
genius  of  Napoleon,  seconded  by  the  valor  and  devotion 
of  his  troops,  could  not  counteract.  Though  the  French 
maintained  their  ground  during  the  day,  a  retreat  be¬ 
came  indispensable;  and  owing  to  the  accidental  blow¬ 
ing  up  of  the  bridge,  a  part  of  the  French  army  was  cut 
off;  thus,  Napoleon  lost  25,000  men,  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  allies  as  prisoners,  exclusive  of  the  far 
greater  number  who  fell  in  the  previous  battles.  Prince 
Poniatowski  (“the  last  of  the  Poles”),  after  displaying 
prodigies  of  valor,  lost  his  life  in  the  retreat  on  the  19th, 
having  been  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Elster. 
This  great  battle  completely  emancipated  Germany 
from  the  French  yoke. 

Bripsic,  ( leep'sek ,)  in  Delaware,  a  post-village  of  Kent 
co.,  about  8  m.  N.N.E.  of  Dover. 

Leipsic,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-office  of  Orange  co. 

B<ki  |>sie,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  about 
45  m.  S.S.W.  of  Toledo. 

Boipzig;,  in  Saxony.  See  Leipsic. 

Leisure,  ( ICzhur ,  or  lezh'ur,)  n.  [Fr.  ini  sir,  from  0  Fr. 
loist,  it  is  allowed,  from  Lat.  licet,  it  is  permitted.]  Free¬ 
dom  from  labor,  occupation,  or  business  ;  time  free  from 
employment;  spare  or  vacant  time. 

“  You  enjoy  your  quiet  in  a  garden,  where  you  have  the  leisure 
of  thinking." — Dryden. 

— Time  which  may  he  employed  in  any  specific  manner; 
opportune  convenience;  case. 

At  leisure.,  not  busy;  having  one’s  time  unoccupied ; 
as,  he  is  at  leisure  always  in  the  afternoons.  —  In  a  leis¬ 
urely  manner;  opportunely. 

**  Married  in  haste,  we  may  repent  atiewwre." — Congreve. 

Leis'tirelv,  a.  Done  at  leisure  ;  not  hasty;  deliberate; 
slow  ;  as,  a  leisurely  walk. 

— adv.  At  leisure;  not  in  haste  or  hurry;  slowly;  de¬ 
liberately;  as,  to  move  leisurely. 

Lpi'ter^biirg,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  about  107  m.  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Bciili,  (Ireth,)  a  seaport-town  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Leith,  2  m.  N.  of  Edinburgh  ;  Lat.  55°  58'  9"  N.,  Lon.  3° 
10'  5"  W.  L.  is  one  of  the  most  important  seaports  of 
Scotland.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the 
Baltic,  and  other  countries  of  Europe ;  also  with  the  W. 
Indies  and  America.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Pop.  35,000. 

LeitliM'ville,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-office  of  North¬ 
ampton  co. 

Lcit'nieritz,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  on  the 
Elbe,  34  m.  N.N.E.  of  Prague;  pop.  8.200. 

Leitrim,  (le'lrint*)  a  co.of  Ireland,  prov.  of  Connaught, 
bordering  on  the  Bay  of  Donegal ;  area ,  613  sq.  in.,  or 
392.363  acres,  of  which  about  25,000  acres  are  covered 
with  water,  including  Lough  Allen  near  the  source  of 
the  Shannon.  L.  is  wild,  aud  generally  mountainous, 
but  in  the  valleys  and  low  lands  the  soil  is  very  fertile. 
Rivers.  Shannon,  Blackwater,  and  Bonnet.  Lakes. 
Allen,  Melvin,  and  Gill.  Prod.  The  usual  cereals,  espe¬ 
cially  oats.  Min.  Iron,  lead, and  copper.  Pp.  104,744. 

— A  village  of  Ireland,  in  the  above  co  ,  on  the  Shannon, 
about  3  in  N.E.  of  Carrick  ;  pop.  406. 

S>:>knin.  ( leh-kdn ',)  Henri  Louis  Cain,  a  French  trage¬ 
dian,  b.  in  Paris,  1728,  was  the  sou  of  a  goldsmith,  and 
studied  in  the  College  Maguzin,  where  lie  imbibed  a 
taste  for  the  dramatic  art.  Voltaire  aided  him  liberally 
with  money  and  advice,  and  lie  appeared  on  the  stage 
of  the  Theatre  Fra ngais,  where  be  secured  sucli  a  popu¬ 
larity  that  his  death  was  looked  on  bv  the  patrons  of  the 
drama  as  a  public  calamity.  His  Memoires  were  pub-) 
lished  by  his  son  in  1801,  and  reprinted  in  1825  under 
the  supervision  of  Talma.  D.  1778. 

L<k'lan<l,  Ch VRLE8  Godfrey,  an  American  literateur,  b. | 
in  Philadelphia,  1821.  After  graduating  at  Princeton 
Coll.,  N  J  ,  and  subsequently  studying  at  the  European 
universities  of  Heidelberg,  Munich,  and  Paris,  Mr.  L.  \ 
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studied  law  in  his  native  city,  a  pursuit  which  he  soon 
relinquished  for  that  of  literature,  lie  has  contributed 
largely  to  modern  American  journalism  and  serial  liter¬ 
ature,  and  made  a  decided  hit,  in  1>69,  with  the  series 
of  grotesque  (or,  rather,  burlesque)  Hans  Breitmnun 
Ballads  ;  the  earlier  instalments  of  which  proved  highly 
successful  both  in  this  country  and  iu  Europe. 

Lo'lajiil,  in  Illinois,  a  post-Village  of  La  Salle  co.,  abt. 
68  in.  W.S.W.  of  Chicago. 

I.<k  lai!<l,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Leelenaw  co., 
about  22  m.  N.  by  VV.  of  Traverse  City. 

Le'l  si  ■ui.  iu  Oregon  Territory,  a  post-vill.  of  Josephine 
co.,  about  40  m.  N.N.E.  of  Kerbvville. 

Lely,  Sir  Peter,  a  painter,  b.  at  Soest,  Westphalia,  1617. 
lie  studied  under  Grebber,  at  Haarlem,  after  which  he 
went  to  England,  where  he,  at  first,  painted  landscapes 
and  historical  subjects;  but,  finding  more  encourage¬ 
ment  given  to  portrait-painting,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  that  branch  of  his  art.  and  became  unrivalled  in  the 
graceful  rendering  of  heads  ;  the  hands  of  his  portraits 
were  remarkably  fine  and  elegantly  turned.  He  was  in 
great  favor  with  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.,  by  the  latter 
of  whom  be  was  knighted,  and  for  whom  he  painted  the 
voluptuous  beauties  of  his  court.  I).  in  England,  1680. 

Le  Maire,  a  strait  of  S.  America,  separating  Staten 
Island  from  Terra  del  Fuego.  It  is  20  in.  wide,  and  free 
from  obstructions.  Discovered  in  1616,  by  Le  Maire,  a 
Dutch  navigator. 

Le'maii,  n.  [0.  Eng.  levemon.]  A  sweetheart  of  either 
sex;  a  gallant,  but,  more  frequently,  a  mistress  ; — gen¬ 
erally  used  in  a  bad  sense. 

Le'man,  (  Lake  of.)  See  Geneva,  (Lake  of.) 

Lein'herg,  a  city  of  Austria,  cap.  of  prov.  of  Galicia, 
on  the  Peltew,  185  in.  S.E.  of  Cracow;  Lat.  49°  50'  N  , 
Lon.  24°  E.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  towns  of  Austria,  and 
contains  many  beautiful  churchesand  buildings,  besides 
a  university,  with  a  library  of  40,000  vols.  Here  is  also 
another  institute  founded  by  Ossolinski,  containing  a 
library  of  60,000  vols..  and  1,200  MSS.,  chiefly  of  Polish 
literature.  Manuf.  Cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  with 
dye-works,  jewelry,  Ac.  It  is  the  chief  trading-town  of 
Galicia,  and  its  position  renders  it  the  emporium  for 
much  of  the  produce  of  S  Russia,  Moldavia,  and  Wal- 
lachia,  in  its  transit  to  central  Europe.  J  ’op.  abt  77,500. 

Bem'go.  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia,  on  the  Bega, 
16  m.  N.E.  of  Minden.  Manuf.  Woollens,  linens,  and 
meerschaum  pipes.  Pop.  4,900. 

Beni'ing-,  n.  ( Zool .)  Same  as  Lemming. 

Benii  11$;  ion,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Essex  co. ; 
pop.  about  300 

Lem'nia,  n.  [Gr.,  a  thing  taken  or  assumed.]  (Math.) 
A  term  used  to  denote  a  preliminary  proposition  taken 
as  demonstrated  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  in  the 
demonstration  of  a  subsequent  proposition.  Thus  prop¬ 
ositions  in  geometry  may  be  taken  as  lemmas  to  prove 
some  proposition  in  mechanics.  In  logic,  a  premise 
taken  for  granted  is  sometimes  called  a  lemma. 

Bcni'iii  i  ug,  n.  (Zool.)  The  My  odes  Aorvegiens ,  is  a 
native  of  Norway  and  Finland.  It  belongs  to  the  Mu- 
ridic ,  or  Rat  family  (Fig.  1552).  It  is  about  five  inches 
in  length,  with  a  tail  about  half  an  inch  long,  aud  is  of 
a  tawny  color,  varie¬ 
gated  with  black.  I11  its 
habits  the  L.  is  ex¬ 
tremely  peculiar.  It 
subsists  entirely  on  veg¬ 
etable  food,  and  lives  in 
shallow  burrovvs  under 
ground,  in  summer,  and 
makes  long  passages  under  the  snow  in  winter.  In 
Baird's  “  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Natural  Sciences,”  its  pecu¬ 
liar  habits  are  thus  described:  —  “The  most  remark¬ 
able  feature  in  the  history  of  the  L.  is  the  periodical 
emigration  the  animals  make  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another.  They  descend  in  great  bands  from 
the  mountains  which  divide  Norland  and  Fiumark,  eat¬ 
ing  up  everything  before  them.  They  pursue  their 
course  in  a  straight  line,  climbing  walls  and  bouses,  and 
not  avoiding  man  himself,  should  he  stand  in  the  way, 
but  attempting  to  climb  over  him.  Rivers  and  lakes 
are  swum  across,  the  band  forming  again  on  the  other 
side,  aud  corn  and  bay  stacks  are  gnawn  through.  Like 
an  army  of  locusts,  they  pass  on.  leaving  a  desolate 
track  behind  them,  nor  do  they  stop  till  they  reach  the 
sea,  where  thousands  are  drowned.  During  their  march 
great  numbers  are  destroyed  by  hawks,  owls,  weasels, 
Ac.;  and  so  great  is  the  havoc  thus  committed,  and  by 
their  being  swept  away  iu  crossing  rivers,  and  by  simi¬ 
lar  casualties,  that  but  few  ever  reach  their  native 
haunts  again.  The  cause  of  these  migrations  is  not 
W’el  1  known,  hut  it  is  supposed  to  arise  from  want  of 
food.  They  appear  to  take  place  at  irregular  intervals; 
but.  upon  an  average,  about  once  in  ten  years.  In 
former  times,  the  lemmings  were  superstitiously  re¬ 
garded  by  the  peasants  of  the  countries  they  went  over, 
the  popular  belief  being  that  they  fell  from  the  clouds; 
and  in  such  dread  were  they  held,  that  it  used  to  lie  the 
custom  for  priests  to  exorcise  them  with  bell,  book. and 
candle.”  • 

Iiik iii'iia,  n.  (Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 

PlSTlACEJS,  q.  V. 

Bomuiaii  Bari  Hi.  or  Splir;i<£i<le,  (lem'ne-dn.)  n 
species  of  bole,  or  kind  of  earth,  found  in  the  island  of 
Lemnos,  in  the  TEgean  Sea.  Among  the  ancients  this 
substance  was  celebrated  as  a  sovereign  remedy  against 
poisons  and  the  bites  of  venomous  reptiles.  It  was  also 
much  used  in  medicine,  not  only  as  an  alexipliarmic, 
but  also  as  an  astringent,  sudorific,  vulnerary,  Ac. 
There  were  three  varieties  of  Lemuian  earth,  —  the 
white,  the  red, and  the  yellow:  of  which  the  two  former 
were  considered  the  most  valuable.  They  were  brought 
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from  the  Levant,  mostly  in  the  shape  of  small  cakes, 
bearing  the  impression  of  a  seal,  from  which  circum¬ 
stance  it  gained  the  name  of  terra  sigillala.  In  exter¬ 
nal  appearance  it  resembles  a  clay,  with  a  smooth  sur¬ 
face  like  agate,  especially  in  recent  fractures.  It  is  of  a 
fatty  consistence,  and  has  a  soapy  feel,  adheres  slightly 
to  the  tongue,  and  falls  to  pieces  when  immersed  in 
water.  When  analyzed,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  silica 
6*»,  alumina  14'5,  soda  3*5,  oxide  of  iron  6,  water  8*5, 
with  slight  traces  of  magnesia  and  lime.  Till  within 
the  present  century,  the  Turks  and  Greeks  believed 
that  the  Lemnian  earth  was  possessed  of  imaginary  vir¬ 
tues.  The  cups  and  goblets  used  by  the  sultan  and 
chiefs  were  invariably  made  of  this  substance.  The 
alexipharinic  and  astringent  properties  of  this  and 
other  boles  are  now  held  in  little  or  no  esteem;  but, 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  soap,  it  is  still  employed  in 
order  to  remove  impurities. 

Lemiiisca'ta  of  Bernouilli,  n.  [Lat.  lemnis - 
caL*x.]  {Math.)  In  geometry,  a  curve  in  the  form  of  the 
figure  8,  with  both  parts  symmetrical,  generated  by  the 
point  in  which  a  tangent  to  an  equilateral  hyperbola 
meets  the  perpendicular  on  it  drawn  from  the  centre. 

Webster. 

Lemnos.  Stalinienc,  or  Limye.  an  island  of 
European  Turkey,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  40  m. 
YV  of  the  entnnce  of  the  Hellespont;  Lat.  39°  53' 
46"  N.,  Lon.  25°  8' 32"  E.  A re.a.  150  sq  m.  It  is  of 
an  irregular  quadrilateral  shape,  being  nearly  divided  I 
into  two  peninsulas  by  two  deep  hays  or  indentations  of  | 
the  sea.  Port  Paradise  on  its  N.,  ami  Port  St.  Antonio  on 
its  S.  side.  The  latter  is  a  capacious  harbor  for  the 
largest  vessels.  Surf.  Irregular,  and  boars  the  strong¬ 
est  marks  of  volcanic  action  at  an  early  period,  which 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  ancient  pagan  myth  of  Vul¬ 
can  falling  upon  this  island  when  hurled  from  heaven 
by  Jupiter.  The  principal  product  of  L.  is  the  Lem- 
nian  earth ,  q.  v.  It  is  also  fertile  in  oil,  wine,  corn,  an  1 
fruit.  P>p.  estimated  13,500.  L.  is  said  to  have  been 
peopled  by  a  Thracian  trihe,  whose  descendants  were 
expelled  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians.  It  fell  under 
the  Persian  yoke  b.  c.  505,  and  was  subjected  to  Athens 
by  Miltiades,  b  c.  489.  The  Macedonians  obtained  pos¬ 
session  for  a  short  time,  and  it  again  passed  under  the 
Athenian  yoke.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  labyrinth. 
S**e  St  \ limine. 

I..  Pill 'oil,  n.  {Dot.)  See  Citrus. 

Lemonade'.  n.  [Fr.  te'iionad*.]  A  beverage  consist¬ 
ing  of  lemon-juice  mixed  with  water  and  sweetened. 

Lem  oil,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Butler  co.;  pop.  abt.  6,000. 

Lem  on,  or  Leinond',iu  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
and  township  of  Wyoming  co.,  about  6  m.  N.  of  Tunk- 
hannock;  pop.  «»f  township  about  550. 

Lemoud',  in  Minnesota ,  a  towuship  of  Steele  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  200. 

Lean  oil  fair  River,  in  Vermont,  a  small  stream  flow¬ 
ing  into  Otter  Creek  in  Addison  co. 

Lem 'oil -grass,  n.  {Dot.)  See  avdrop'Vjox. 

flyman  Place,  in  P nn<ylvania,  a  village  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  co.,  abt.  12  m.  E  of  Lancaster. 

Lem  (lilt',  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Cook  co  ,  abt.  20  m.  S.W.  of  Chicago ;  pop.  of  towuship 
about  2,000. 

Lem  out,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Van  Buren  co. 

Lemon  wier.  <  lemfon-we^r,)  in  Wisconsin, n  small  river 
flowing  into  Wisconsin  River  in  Juneau  co. 

—  A  post-village  and  township  of  Juneau  co.,  about  3  m. 
S.E.  of  Manston  :  pop  of  township  about  1,200. 

Lem 'oil-yellow,  n  {Painting.)  A  beautiful  light 
and  vivid  color.  In  body  and  opacity  it  is  nearly  equal 
to  N  i pics  yellow  and  masticot,  but  much  more  pure  and 
lucid  in  color  and  tint,  and.  at  the  same  time,  not  liable 
to  change  by  damp,  sulphurous,  or  impure  air,  or  by  the 
action  of  light,  or  by  the  steel  palette-knife,  or  by  mix¬ 
ture  «»f  white  lead  or  ot  her  pigments,  either  in  water  or  oil. 

Lem  |>;i.  a  river  of  Central  America,  enters  the  Pacific 
Ocean  abt.  35  in.  S.E.  of  Sail  Salvador. 

Lomp'stpr,  in  New  Hmipskire ,  a  post-township  of 
Sullivan  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.100. 

Le'niur,  Leinu'ridie,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  A  genus  and 
family  including  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  lower  quad- 
rumanous  animals  of 
different  structure 
and  habits.  However, 
it  is  now  restricted  to 
such  as  have  the  in¬ 
ferior  incisors  long, 
compressed,  and  slop¬ 
ing  forward,  and  the 
lower  canines  approx¬ 
imated  and  of  similar 
form  and  direction. 

“  Each  of  the  four  ex¬ 
tremities  is  provided 
with  an  opposable 
thumb  ;  but  the  index 
digit  of  the  hinder 
hand  has  its  nail  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  long, 
curved,  sharp-pointed 
claw.”  The  lemurs 
are  natives  of  Mada- 


Le 111 II res,  (lini' yu-re.cz,)  n.  pi.  (Roman  Myth.)  A  term 
applied  to  the  ghostly  souls  of  the  dead,  that  tormented 
men  in  the  night-time;  whence  they  are  also  called 
nocturnal  or  black.  A  ceremony.calJed  indifferent ly either 
lemuriu ,  lemnralia ,  or  remuria ,  used  to  be  observed  on 
the  9th,  Hth,  and  13th  of  May  :  and  was  thus  celebrated 
ou  account  of  its  supposed  efficacy  in  laying  the  souls 


of  the  departed.  The  ceremony  of  the  lemuralia  is  thus 
described  in  the  “Popular  Encyclopaedia : ”  —  “About 
midnight,  when  everybody  was  asleep,  the  head  of  the 
house  arose,  and  went,  barefooted,  softly,  and  in  silence, 
to  a  fountain  ;  with  a  snap  of  the  fingers,  still  keeping 
silent,  he  protected  himself  from  the  spectres.  Having 
washed  his  hands  at  the  fountain,  he  returned,  took 
some  black  beans  in  his  mouth,  and,  without  looking 
round  threw  them  nine  times  over  his  head,  repeating 
each  time — Hite  ego  undo ;  his  fabis  me  meosque  redimo, 
(These  I  send;  with  these  beans  1  redeem  me  and  mine  ) 
lie  then  washed  his  hands  again,  struck  a  hollow  copper 
vessel,  saying  nine  times,  during  the  operation,  in  a 
supplicating  tone  —  Manes,  ex  de, patemi,  (Ye  souls  of 
my  ancestors,  depart.)  lie  now  looked  round,  and  the 
ceremony  was  finished.  It  was  believed  that  the  spirits 
came  and  collected  the  beans.” 

Lena,  (le-na' , )  a  river  of  Russia,  in  Siberia,  rising  in  the 
mountains  N.YV.  of  Lake  Baikal,  govt,  of  Irkutsk  ;  Lat. 
42°  30'  N.,  Lon.  106°  E.  It  flows  first  in  a  N.E.  direction 
to  the  town  of  Y’akootsk  then  N.  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The 
entire  length  of  the  L.  is  2,100  in  ,  and  it  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  artery  of  trade  of  E  Siberia.  Russian  and  Chinese 
goods,  as  well  as  Siberian  furs,  are  exported  from  this 
river.  Navigation  is  open  on  the  L.  from  May  till  No¬ 
vember.  Near  the  town  of  Jakutsk  its  breadth  is  6*4  m 
Its  tributaries  ure  the  Kireuga,  Y’itirn,  Olemka,  Aldan, 
and  Bilui. 

Lena.  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Stepheuson  co.,  abt. 
13  in.  N.YV.  of  Freeport. 

Leu'apes,  Lenni-Lenapes,  or  Delawares,  one  of  the 
Algonquin  tribes  of  American  Indians,  which  about  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century  occupied  the  valleys  of 
the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill.  From  a  very  early  date, 
they  were,  according  to  tradition,  preeminent  for  wis¬ 
dom  and  valor,  exerting  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
neighboring  tribes  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Chesapeake. 
This  influence  and  power  they  upheld,  till,  by  the  rise 
of  the  Iroquois  power,  they  lost  their  ascendency,  and 
in  a  manner  their  independence;  and  at  an  assembly 
of  the  tribes,  in  1774,  near  Lancaster,  the  Iroquois  de¬ 
nied  them  the  right  to  alienate  their  lands.  They  soon 
after  removed  to  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna.  In 
1751,  they  are  found  at  Shumokin  and  Wyaiusing,  on 
the  Susquehanna,  where  they  became  exposed  to  the 
violence  both  of  the  Iroquois  and  the  whites.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  disregarded  their  peaceful  attitude  (they  having 
been  taught  the  principles  of  peace  and  non-resistance 
by  Perm  and  Zinzendorf),  considering  them  under 
French  influence;  and  the  Iroquois,  offended  at  their 
neutrality,  plundered  their  crops  and  devastated  their 
villages.  In  1781,  nearly  400  Moravian  Delawares, being 
driven  from  their  settlement  on  the  Muskingum  by  hos¬ 
tile  Indians,  were  permitted  to  return  the  following 
year,  when,  their  movements  being  considered  hostile 
by  the  British  frontiersmen,  about  100  of  them  were 
massacred.  In  1778,  they  made  a  treaty  of  amity  with 
the  U.  States  at  Fort  l*itt,  in  which  the  latter  agreed  to 
build  a  fort  for  their  protection,  which  is  the  origin  of 
Fort  McIntosh.  In  1795,  they  were  parties,  with  the 
YVyandots,  Shawnees,  and  other  YV'.  tribes,  in  the  general 
pacification  of  Fort  Grenville.  These  were  further 
strengthened  by  the  treaties  of  Fort  Wayne,  in  1803, 
and  Yrincennes,  in  1804;  and  the  frontiers  were  unmo¬ 
lested  until  the  movement  of  Tecumseh,  in  1811.  They 
gradually  continued  westward,  stopping  for  a  time  at 
YVliite  River,  Indiana,  and  afterwards  crossing  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  finally  settled  on  fertile  tracts  in  Kansas.  They 
possess  375,000  acres  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas 
River,  and  three  times  that  amount  at  higher  points  on 
this  river.  In  1850,  they  numbered  1,500.  They  culti¬ 
vate  the  soil,  raise  horses,  cattle,  <fcc.,  and  dress  in  many 
respects  in  civilized  costume.  The  U.  States  holds  in 
trust  for  them  a  school-fund  of  S7,8u6,  and  a  general  fund 
of  $915,375.  They  number  about  2,500.  New  Am.  Cyclop. 
Len  awee,  in  Michigan ,  a  S.E.  co.,  adjoining  Ohio  ; 
area ,  about  730  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Raisin,  Little  Raisin,  and 
Macon  rivers,  and  Tiffin’s, Evans,  Bear,  ami  Beaver  creeks. 
Cap.  Adrian.  P< ) .  in  *870,  45.635. 

L'LllClos,  (Idng’lclo,)  Ninon  de,  a  celebrated  French 
beauty,  b.  at  Paris,  1615.  N.  lost  her  parents  at  the  age 
of  15,  and  possessing  great  charms  and  a  lively  temper, 
she  was  followed  by  some  of  the  greatest  men,  but  would 
never  unite  herself  in  marriage.  She  was  the  friend 
of  Moliere  and  Fontenelle,  and  had  a  fine  understand¬ 
ing;  but  it  was  truly  observed  of  her,  that,  though ’she 
thought  like  Epicurus,  she  lived  like  Lais.  She  is. 
however,  represented  to  have  been  perfectly  unmer¬ 
cenary  in  her  amours;  and  her  wit  and  behavior  were 
such,  and  so  low  the  moral  tone  of  the  time,  that  even 
virtuous  ladies  courted  her  acquaintance.  The  rigid 
Mine.  Scan  on'  afterwards  Mine,  de  Muinteuon)  was  her 
constant  friend,  and  the  queen  Christina  of  Sweden, 
during  her  stay  in  Paris,  was  warmly  attached  to  her. 
and  wished  her  to  take  a  place  in  her  little  court,  but 
Ninon  preferred  independence.  She  was  held  in  great 
respect  by  men  of  genius,  who  consulted  her  upon  their 
works.  There  are  a  few  genuine  letters  by  her  in  the 
works  of  St.  Evremond,  but  those  under  her  name, 
addressed  to  Villarceaux,  Do  S6vigne,  &c.,are  fictitious. 
She  had  the  extraordinary  good  fortune  of  retaining  her 
beauty  till  the  most  advanced  age.  D  1705. 

LenG,'  v.  a.  {imp.  and pp.  lent.)  f  A.  S.  Ixnan,  to  lend ; 
Ger  lei  hen,  to  lend,  to  borrow  :  Icel.  lenn.  Akin  to  Heb. 
laid  to  borrow.]  To  grant  to  another  for  temporary 
use,  on  the  express  or  implied  condition  that  the  thing 
shall  he  returned;  to  grant  a  thing  to  he  used,  on  the 
condition  that  its  equivalent  in  kind  shall  be  returned; 
as,  to  lend  money. 

*<  They  dart*  not  give,  and  e  eo  refuse  to  lend.  —  Dryden. 

—To  afford  ;  to  grant ;  to  furnish,  in  general,  as  aid  ;  to 
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permit  to  use  for  another’s  benefit,  as  one’s  name  on  a 
note.  • 

**  Cato,  lend  me  for  a  while  thy  patience.  '— Addison. 

— To  let  out  on  hire ;  to  grant  for  temporary  use,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  receiving  a  compensation  at  certain  periods  for 
the  use  of  the  thing,  and  an  ultimate  return  of  the 
thing,  or  its  full  value. 

Lend'ahle,  a.  That  may  be  lent. 

Lender,  n.  One  who  lends,  or  lets  out  on  hire;  one 
who  makes  a  trade  of  putting  money  to  interest;  — cor¬ 
relative  of  borrower. 

"  Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be.”— Shake. 
Lending*,  n.  Act  of  lending. —  That  which  is  lent  or 
supplied. 

Le'ne,  a.  [From  Lat.  lenis,  smooth.]  {Gram.)  Applied 
to  a  consonant  of  which  it  is  not  possible  to  prolong  the 
sound. 

— n.  (Gram.)  A  name  given  to  the  consonants  p,  h ,  t,  d , 
k,  g,  s,  z,  in  contradistinction  to  aspirate ,  because  their 
sound  cannot  be  prolonged. 

Length,  n.  [A.  S.  Irngthe ,  from  leng,  long.  See  Long.1 
Longitude;  the  extent  of  anything  material  from  end 
to  end ;  the  longest  line  which  can  be  drawn  through  a 
body,  parallel  to  its  sides  :  as,  the  length  ot  a  ship. —  A 
superficial  measure ;  a  certain  extent;  extension;  as, 
the  horse  won  bv  three  lengths.  —  Duration  or  space  of 
time  ;  long  or  indefinite  continuance  of  time. 

“  May  Heaven  augment  your  bliss  with  length  ot  days.”—  Dryden. 
— Reach  or  extent;  distance;  as,  to  walk  the  length  of  a 
city.  —  Detail ;  full  extent ;  amplification  ;  as,  he  carries 
his  spite  to  great  lengths. — At  length,  in  complete  extent; 
diffused  ;  as.  to  insert  a  notice  at  length  ;  at  last ;  in  con¬ 
clusion  :  finally. 

Lengthen,  v.  a.  To  elongate;  to  extend  in  length ;  to 
make  longer ;  as,  to  lengthen  a  garment.  —  To  draw  out 
or  extend  in  time;  to  protract ;  to  continue  in  duration. 
“  Mirth  and  merriment  lengthens  life.” — Shake. 

— To  expand;  to  extend  in  amplitude:  as,  to  lengthen  a 
paragraph.  —  To  protract  or  draw  out  in  pronunciation; 
as,  to  lengthen  a  syllable ;  — sometimes  preceding  out. 
—v.  n.  To  grow  longer;  to  extend  in  length. 

Life  .  . .  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain.”  Goldsmith. 
Lengthily,  adv.  In  a  lengthy  manner;  at  great 
length  or  diffused  extent. 

Lenj£l  hi  ness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  lengthy; 
prolix  ness. 

Length'ways,  Leii  sill 'wise,  adv.  In  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  direction  :  in  the  direction  of  the  length. 
Lengtli'y,  a.  {Comp,  lengthier;  super,  lengthiest.) 
j  Being  long  or  immoderately  long;  prolix;  not  short  or 
brief;  as,  a  lengthy  discourse. 

Len'laarflsvi lie.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  P.0,  of  Berks  co. 
Le'nienee.  Le'nieney,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
lenient;  gentleness;  mildness;  clemency:  lenity. 
Le'nieni.  a.  [Lat.  Iannis,  from  lento,  to  make  smooth, 
soft,  or  uiild,  from  lenis.  akin  t<*  Gr.  lei  os,  smooth.] 
Softening:  mollifying;  mitigating;  assuasive ;  — some¬ 
times  before  of. 

“ Lenient  of  grief  and  anxious  thought.  ‘—Milton. 

— Laxative;  emollient. 

”  Oils  .  .  .  are  lenient,  balsamic,  and  abate  acrimony  in  the 
blood.1' — Arbuthnot. 

—Clement;  merciful;  mild;  gentle;  as,  a  lenient  master. 
— n.  {Med  )  An  emollient ;  an  assuasive  medicine. 
Leniently,  adv.  In  a  lenient  manner;  mildly;  assua- 
sively. 

Lenitive.  n.  [Fr.  U'nitif.)  That  which  softens  or  mit¬ 
igates;  a  palliative;  that  which  ubates  or  assuages 
passion. 

(Med.)  A  medicine  or  application  that  has  the  quality 
of  easing  or  mollifying  pain. 

Lenity,  n  [Lat.  lenitas.]  Mildness  of  temper :  tender¬ 
ness;  kindness;  merciful  treatment; —  opposed  to 
severity. 

Lcnkcran'.  Lankeran.  or  LenUoran,  a  sea¬ 
port-town  of  Russia,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  govt,  of  Baku. 
]t  is  a  town  of  considerable  commercial  importance  for 
the  trade  between  Russia  and  Persia,  but  the  harbor  is 
somewhat  defective.  Pop.  6,500. 

Lenni  Mills,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  P  0.  of  Delaware  co. 
Lenoir,  (le-nore/,)  in  N.  Carolina ,  an  E.  by  S.  co  ;  area , 
about  4  0  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Nruse  River,  and  numerous 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  nearly  level ;  soil,  not  very 
fertile.  Cap.  Kinston.  Pop.  about  11,000. 

— A  post-village,  cap  of  Caldwell  co.,  about  180  m.  YV.  of 
Raleigh  ;  pop.  about  400. 

Lenoir,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Roane  co.,  about 
22  m.  YV.S.YV.  of  Knoxville. 

Leno'ra,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Fillmore  co., 
about  13  m.  S.E.  of  Preston.  .  ,  ,  . 

Len  nox,  a  S.E.  co.  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  bordering  on 
Luke  Ontario;  area,  abt.  170  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1871)  16,396. 
Lenox,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  YVarreu  co.;  pop. 
about  1,200. 

Lenox,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Iowa  co.;  pep.  444. 
Lenox,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  ami  township, 
cap.  of  Berkshire  co..  about  to  m.  S.  of  Pittsfield.  Jbp. 
of  township  (1870)  1,966. 

Lenox,  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  Macomb  co. ;  pop. 

about  2,100.  __  ,. 

Lenox,  in  New  York,  a  post  township  of  Madison  co.; 
pop.  (1870),  9,816. 

Lenox,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Ashtabula  co. ;  pop. 
I  about  1,300. 

'Lenox,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  SuRquelianna 
co. ;  pop.  about  2,200. 

Lenox  Rasin,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Madison  co., 
|  about  120  m.  YV.  by  N.  of  Albany. 
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Len  ox  Fur  nace,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-office  of 
Berkshire  co. 

Lcn  nox  vi I le,  a  village  of  Sherbrook  co.,  prov.  of 
Quebec,  about  9S  m.  S.E.  of  Montreal. 

Lenox  ville,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-office  of  Susque¬ 
hanna  co. 

Lons,  ilenz.)  n.;  pi.  Lenses.  [Lat  lens ,  a  lentil.]  (Opt.) 
The  name  given  to  a  piece  of  glass,  or  other  transparent 
medium. which,  from  t  he  curvature  of  their  surfaces,  have 
the  property  of  causing  the  luminous  rays  which  traverse 
them  either  to  converge  or  diverge.  According  to  their 
curvature,  they  are  either  spherical,  cylindrical,  ellip¬ 
tical,  or  parabolic.  Those  used  in  optics  are  always 
spherical.  They  are  usually  made  either  of  croum-gluss . 
which  is  free  from  lead,  or  of  Jlint- glass,  which  contains 
lead,  and  is  more  refractive  than  crown-glass.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  spherical  surfaces,  either  with  each  other 
or  with  plane  surfaces,  gives  rise  to  6  kinds  of  lenses, 
sections  of  which  are  represented  in  Fig.  16M.  4  are 
formed  by  2  spherical  surfaces,  and  2  by  a  plane  and  a 
spherical  surface.  In  Fig.  1554,  A  is  a  double-convex , 
B  is  a  plano-convex,  C  is  a  con  verging  concavo-convex ,  I) 
is  a  double-concave \  E  is  a  plano-concave ,  and  F  is  a  di¬ 
verging  concavo-convex.  The  lens  C  is  also  called  the 
converging  meniscus ,  and  the  lens  F  the  diverging  me¬ 
niscus.  The  arrow  shows  the  direction  in  which  the 
light  is  supposed  to  fall  upon  the  lenses.  The  first  3, 
which  are  thicker  at  the  centre  than  at  the  borders,  are 
converging:  the  others,  which  are  thinner  in  the  centre, 
are  diverging.  Iu  the  first  group,  the  double-convex 
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lens  only  peed  be  considered,  and  in  the  second  the 
doulde-concave,  as  the  properties  of  each  of  these  lenses 
apply  to  all  those  of  the  same  group.  Iu  lenses  whose 
two  surfaces  are  spherical,  the  centres  for  these  surfaces 
are  called  centres  of  curvature,  and  the  right  line  which 
passes  through  these  two  centres  the  principal  axis. 
In  the  plano-concave  or  plano-convex  lens,  the  principal 
axis  is  in  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  centre  of 
the  spherical  face  on  the  plane  face.  It  was  observed 
at  an  early  period,  that  a  transparent  body  of  a  spherical 
form  had  the  property  of  collecting  at  the  focus  the  par¬ 
allel  rays  of  light  which  fall  on  its  surface.  But  it  was 
remarked,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  illumination  at 
these  foci  was  extremely  feeble,  in  consequence  of  the 
thickness  of  the  glass  through  which  the  light  hail  to 
pass.  This  inconvenience  is  removed  by  taking  only 
two  small  segments  instead  of  the  entire  sphere;  by 
which  means,  as  the  refraction  takes  place  only  at  the 
surfaces,  and  not  in  the  interior  of  the  glass,  tiie  very 
same  refraction  of  the  rays  is  produced  as  when  the 
whole  sphere  is  used ;  and  the  thickness  of  the  glass 
being  greatly  diminished,  the  rays  pass  through  it  in 
much  greater  number;  and  the  intensity  of  the  light 
in  the  focus  is  much  more  considerable.  The  rules  for 
finding  the  focal  distances  of  the  differeut  sorts  of  lenses 
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are  the  following.  They  depend  in  some  measure  on 
the  refracting  power  of  the  glass.  We  shall  here  sup¬ 
pose  the  index  of  refraction  to  be  1-500.— 1.  Rays  of  light 
R  L,  R  L  (1,  Fig.  1555),  falling  on  a  convex  lens  in  direc¬ 
tions  parallel  to  the  axis,  are  refracted  to  the  point  F. 
which  is  called  the  principal  focus.  In  a  double  and 
equally  convex  lens,  the  distance  of  F  from  0,  the  centre 
oi  t  he  lens,  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  spherical  surface. 
It  the  lens  is  plano-convex,  the  focal  distance  is  equal  to 
twice  the  radius  of  the  spherical  surface.  If  the  lens  is 
unequally  convex,  its  focal  distance  is  found  by  this! 
rule:  —  Multiply  the  two  radii  of  its  surfaces,  and  di¬ 
vide  twice  that  product  by  the  sum  of  the  radii.  The 
quotient  will  be  the  focal  distance  required.  —  2.  When 
the  ray 8  falling  on  a  convex  lens  (2,  Fig.  1555),  whose 
principal  focus  is  F.  converge  towards  a  point,  O,  their 
convergence*  will  he  hastened, and  they  will  he  refracted 
to  a  point.  O',  which  is  nearer  the  lens  than  the  principal 
focus,  F.  The  two  points  0  and  O'  are  called  conjugate  J 


foci;  and  they  are  related  to  each  other  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  CO'  is  a  fourth  proportional  to  CO  -f-  CF,  CO, 
and  C  F.  Hence,  when  the  point  O  is  given,  the  conju¬ 
gate  focus  0'  will  be  found  by  this  rule:  —  Multiply  the 
principal  focal  distance  CF  by  CO,  and  divide  the  pro¬ 
duct  by  the  sum  of  those  numbers.  It  is  obvious,  that, 
as  the  distance  of  0  becomes  greater,  0'  approaches  to 
F;  and  when  0  is  at  an  infinite  distance.  O'  coincides 
with  F.  —  3.  Suppose  diverging  rays,  issuing  from  a 
point  0  (3,  Fig.  1555),  to  fall  on  a  double-convex  lens, 
of  which  the  principal  focus  is  F.  In  this  case,  they 
will  he  refracted  to  a  point  O';  and  the  conjugate  foci 
O  and  O'  are  so  related  that  CO'  is  a  fourth  proportional 
to  CO  —  CF,  CO,  and  C  F.  Hence,  0' is  found  by  the 
following  rule:  —  Multiply  the  principal  focal  distance 
C  F  by  CO,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  CO  and  C  F.  As  the  point  of  divergence  O  re¬ 
cedes  from  the  lens,  the  point  O'  approaches  nearer  to 
F;  and  when  0  is  at  an  infinite  distance.  O' coincides 
with  F'  As  0  approaches  the  lens,  O'  recedes  from  it. 
When  0  is  at  F',  the  focal  distance,  the  refracted  rays 
become  parallel  to  the  axis;  and  when  0  is  between  F' 
and  C,  as  at  M,  the  refracted  rays  diverge  in  the  direc¬ 
tions  Lm  Lm'. —  4.  The  focal  distance  of  a  concave  lens 
is  the  same  as  that  of  a  convex  one  whose  surfaces  have 
the  same  curvature;  and  the  rules  for  finding  the  con¬ 
jugate  foci  are  precisely  the  same.  But  the  rays,  In¬ 
stead  of  being  collected,  are  scattered  l>y  passing  through 
a  concave  lens ;  and  the  principal  focus  is  on  the  same 
side  as  the  point  from  which  the  rays  proceed.  Parallel 
rays  R  L,  RC,  R  L  (4,  Fig.  1555),  falling  on  the  concave 
lens  L  L  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  become  divergent, 
as  if  they  proceeded  from  F',  the  principal  focus.  When 
the  rays  which  fall  on  a  concave  lens  converge  towards 
the  point  F,  they  are  refracted  in  the  direction  parallel 
to  the  axis.  When  the  incident  rays  converge  to  a  point 
O,  beyond  F,  the  refracted  rays  diverge  as  if  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  a  conjugate  point  O',  also  further  from  the 
lens  than  F'.  And  when  the  incident  rays  converge 
towards  a  point  m,  between  C  and  F,  the  refracted  rays 
will  he  convergent,  and  meet  in  a  conjugate  point  M', 
on  the  same  side  of  the  lens  with  M.  These  conjugate 
foci  are  determined  by  the  rules  which  have  been  given 
for  convex  lenses.  Lastly,  when  incident  rays  diverge 
from  a  point,  O',  further  from  the  lens  than  the  principal 
focus,  the  refracted  rays  will  ho  more  divergent,  and 
proceed  as  if  they  emanated  from  a  point  between  the 
principal  focus  and  the  lens.  The  rule  is,  in  this  case, 
also  the  same  as  for  convex  lenses.  The  effect  of  a  me¬ 
niscus  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  convex  lens  of  the  same 
focal  distance;  ami  that  of  a  concavo  convex  lens,  the 
same  as  that  of  a  concave  lens  of  the  same  focal  distance. 
The  principal  focal  distance  is  found  by  this  rule:  — 
Divide  twice  the  product  of  the  two  radii  by  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  radii.  In  deducing  the  above  rules,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  the  focus  into  which  the  rays  are  re¬ 
fracted  is  a  mathematical  point;  but  this  is  not  strictly 
true,  unless  the  rays  only  fall  on  the  lens  very  near  its 
centre,  by  reason  of  the  spherical  aberration.  —  See  Ab¬ 
erration,  Achromatism,  Light,  optics,  and  Refraction. 

Lens,  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Pas-de-Calais,  9  m. 
N.K.  of  Arras;  pop.  abt.  11.000.  Near  this  town  the 
Austrians  and  Spaniards  were  defeated  by  a  Frenrh 
army  under  Conde,  Aug.  20. 1648.  The  French  captured 
100  colors  and  38  pieces  of  cannon. 

Lent,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Lend,  q.  v. 

Lent,  n.  [A.S.  Iwnten ,  spring,  lencten  f tester,  spring  fast ; 
D.  lente;  tier.  lenz.  Perhaps  allied  to  Sansk.  It,  to  melt, 
to  dissolve.]  (Keel )  The  fast  of  forty  days,  observed  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  other  churches  before  Easter, 
in  commemoration  of  our  Saviour’s  fasting  in  the  Wil¬ 
derness.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  leng, 
spring,  from  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  observed. 
It  is  used  as  a  preparation  for  Easter,  and  begins  on 
Ash  -W  ednesday.  The  observance  of  Lent  is  of  great 
antiquity,  for  from  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  it  was 
usual  to  set  aside  some  time  for  humiliation  ami  special 
exercises  immediately  before  Easter.  At  first  this  fast 
extended  only  to  forty  hours,  then  to  thirty-six  days; 
and  four  additional  days  were  added  in  the  9th  century. 

L<»nt,  Loutemont .  ( Mus.)  Same  as  Lente,  q.  v. 

L<-n tan  <to.  [It.]  ( Mus.)  The  same  as  ralle.ntando  or 
ritardando ,  meaning  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  speed  of 
the  movement. 

Lento,  Lento,  Lentamentn.  Tit.)  (Mus.)  Slow; 
gentle.  —  According  to  the  best  authorities,  the  move¬ 
ment  implied  by  one  of  these  terms  is  quicker  than 
adagio ,  or  between  it  and  andante. 

Lent  en,  a.  Used  in  or  pertaining  to  Lent;  hence, 
spare;  poor;  lean;  not  rich  or  abundant. 

“  She  .  .  .  with  a  lenten  salad  cooled  her  blood.’ — Dryden. 

Lentibnlaria'eeie,  n.  pi.  (Bot)  The  Butterwort 
family,  a  small  order  of  plants,  alliance  Bign>  niales. 
Diag.  Free  central  placenta,  minute  seeds  without 
albumen,  and  cotyledons  much  smaller  than  the  radicle 
They  consist  of  herbs  growing  in  water,  marshes,  or 
wet  places.  The  leaves  are  radical,  entire,  or  divided 
into  thread-like  filaments,  hearing  little  pouches  or  air- 
vesicles.  The  flowers  are  irregular,  with  persistent 
2- lipped  calyx,  and  a  2-lipped  corolla.  The  species 
Pingutcula  vulgaris  is  termed  butterwort,  from  the 
property  its  leaves  possess  of  coagulating  milk. 

Len'ticel.  Len'ticelle,  v.  [Fr.  lenticelle.  from  dim. 
of  Lat.  /'•h/zs.]  (Bot.)  A  small  lens-shaped  spot  on  the 
back  of  many  plants.  —  Brande. 

Lentic'ula.  .  [Lat.  dim.  of  lentis,  lentil.]  (Bot.) 
Same  as  lenticel.  —  (Bot.)  A  small  lens.  —  (  Med.)  A 
freckle;  lentigo. 

Lojati<*'uIar,  a.  [Lat.  lenticularis.  from  lens,  lentis,  a 
lentil.]  Resembling  a  lentil.  —  Lentiforin :  having  the 
form  of  a  double  convex  ler.s;  as,  a  lenticular  figure 
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Lentie'nlarly,  adv.  With  a  curve;  in  a  lenticular 

manner. 

Len'tiform.  a.  Lenticular. 

Leniigi  noiiK,  (len-tig'i-nus,)  a.  [Lat.  levtiginosus.] 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  lentigo;  furfuraceous ;  freckly; 
scurfy. 

Len'tigO,  n.  [Lat.]  (Med.)  A  freckly  or  scurfy  erup¬ 
tion  upon  the  skin;  —  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
lentil-seeds. 

Len  til,  v.  [Fr.  I en tiller,  Lat.  lens, lentis.]  (Bot.)  See  Ervum. 
Lent  ini.  (len-te'ne,)  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  near  a 
lake  of  the  same  name,  15  m.  S.S  W.  of  Catania.  It 
contains  a  gunpowder-mill,  and  derives  a  considerable 
revenue  from  the  fisheries  of  Lake  L.  Pop.  5,700. 
Lentis'cns,  or  Lentisk,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Pistacia. 

Len  to,  n.  (Mus.)  Same  as  Lente.  q  v. 

Len'tor,  n.  [Fr.  lenteur.  from  Lat.  /ewftt*.]  Viscosity; 
tenacity.  —  Slowness;  tardiness;  sluggishness;  as,  the 
44  lentor  of  eruptions.”  —  Arbuthnot. 

Len  tons,«.  |  Lat.  bntus.]  Viscous ;  tenacious;  ropy:  as, 
“  spawn  of  a  lentous  and  transparent  body  ” —  Browne. 
Lou  t n Ins,  the  surname  of  a  branch  of  the  famous 
Cornelian  family  of  Rome,  the  principal  of  whom  are:  — 
Publics  Cornelius  LENTiLus.an  accomplice  of  Catiline, 
consul  71  B.  c.,  strangled  in  prison  66 — Lentulus  Spjn- 
therus,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  and  a  partisan  of  Pompey. 
Cneius  Cornelius  Lentuius,  surnamed  Gietulicus.  con¬ 
sul  a  D.  26. —  Lucius,  son  of  the  latter,  put  to  death  for 
conspiracy  in  the  reign  of  Caligula. —  Lentulus.  a  sup¬ 
posed  proconsul  of  JudtPa.  to  whom  a  letter,  describing 
the  Saviour,  has  been  attributed,  but  which  is  pro¬ 
nounced  a  fabrication. 

L’envoi,  L*envoy,  (long-ioah',)  n.  [Fr  le,  the.and 

envoi,  a  sending,  from  rnvoyer,  to  send,  to  dispatch.]  A 
finale:  a  result;  an  end;  a  conclusion. 

Lon  zinite.H.  (Min.)  A  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina, 
allied  to  Halloysite.  There  are  two  kinds,  found  at  St. 
Gall  in  the  Eifel  (theepaline  and  the  argillaceous;,  both 
of  which  are  white,  and  transitu  ent,  and  fall  into  small 
hard  grains  when  put  into  water. 

Le  o,  n.  [Lat.  leo,  the  lion.]  (Astrnn.)  A  constellation 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  fifth  sign  of  the  zodiac.  It  is  situated  between  the 
constellations  Ursa  Major,  or  the  Great  Bear  Virgo,  and 
Cancer.  The  most  conspicuous  stars  in  this  group  are 
Regulus,  or  a  Leonis,of  the  first  magnitude,  and  Denep, 
or  ft  Leonis,  of  a  magnitude  midway  between  the  first 
and  second,  which  is  intersected  by  a  straight  line  drawn 
through  the  polar  star  and  the  star  y  in  Ursa  Major. 

Leo  Minor.  [Lat.,  the  little  lion.]  (Astron.)  A  constella¬ 
tion  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  formed  and  named 
by  Helvetius,  lying  immediately  to  the  south  of  the 
Great  Bear,  and  between  Lynx.  Leo.  and  Cancer.  It  is 
composed  of  small  stars,  all  of  them  being  less  in  apparent 
size  than  stars  of  the  fourth  magnitude. 

Loo  I.,  or  the  Ebb-r,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ascended 
the  throne  in  457.  He  was  a  Thracian  of  obscure  birth, 
but  attained  the  highest  military  rank,  and  was  pro¬ 
claimed  emperor  hv  the  soldiers  in  succession  to  Mar¬ 
cianos.  lie  confirmed  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  against  the  Eutychians,  and  renewed  the  war 
against  the  Vandals;  but  was  unfortunate,  through  the 
treachery  of  his  general  Aspar,  whom  he  put  to  death 
with  his  family  in  471.  The  Goths,  to  revenge  the  fate 
of  Aspar.  poured  into  the  empire,  which  they  ravaged 
to  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  D  474. 

Leo  II.,  or  the  Younger,  was  the  son  of  Zeno  and  of 
Ariadne,  daughter  of  Leo  I.  He  succeeded  his  grand¬ 
father  in  474,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  father,  who 
caused  himself  to  he  proclaimed  emperor  a  few  months 
afterwards.  L.  II.  is  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  by 
his  own  father,  after  reigning  only  10  months. 

Leo  III.,  railed  the  lsaurian,  from  the  country  of  his 
birth,  where  his  parents  were  poor  mechanics.  L.  en¬ 
tered  into  the  army,  and  became  general-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  Asia,  under  Justinian  II.  In  716  he  marched 
against  Theodosius  III.,  who  had  been  proclaimed  em¬ 
peror  on  the  deposition  of  Justinian  II  ;  and  Theodosius 
resigned  his  crown  to  him  in  the  following  year.  The 
Saracens,  having  ravaged  Thrace,  laid  siege  to  Constan¬ 
tinople,  which  was  bravely  defended  by  L.,  who  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  retire.  His  reign,  however,  was  tyrannical, 
and  he  drove  the  patriarch  Germanus  from  liis  seat,  in 
which  he  placed  Anastasius.  He  was  also  guilty  of 
burning  the  library  at  Constantinople,  containing  a 
quantity  of  medals  and  above  30, <>00  volumes.  The 
popes  Gregory  II.  and  Gregory  III.  having  excommuni¬ 
cated  him.  he  prepared  an  armament  to  invade  Italy ; 
hut  the  ships  were  destroyed  by  a  storm.  D.  741 
Leo  IV.,  the  son  of  Constantine  Copronymus.  and  grand¬ 
son  of  Leo  III.,  B.  751,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  775. 
In  his  time  the  controversy  raged  between  the  Icono¬ 
clasts,  or  image-breakers,  and  their  adversaries,  both 
of  whom  he  protected  by  turns.  He  repulsed  the  Sara¬ 
cens  in  Asia.  D.  7S0. 

Leo  V.,  or  the  Armenian,  from  the  country  of  which  he 
was  a  native.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  general  by  his 
valor:  but,  being  accused  of  treason,  the  emperor 
Nicephorus  disgraced  him,  and  imprisoned  him  in  a 
convent.  Michael  Rhingnbus. on  ascending  the  throne, 
in  811,  restored  him  to  his  rank;  but  L..  profiting  by 
the  misfortunes  of  his  master,  headed  a  military  revolt, 
and  was  elected  emperor  bv  the  troops  in  813.  He 
was  one  of  tin*  most  violent  of  the  Iconoclastic  princes. 
Assassinated,  8*20. 

Leo  VI..  styled  the  Philosopher,  b.  865,  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Bisilins,  tin*  Macedonian,  and  ascended  the 
throne  in  886.  The  Hungarians.  Saracer  j,  and  Bul¬ 
garians.  having  united  against  the  empire,  he  called  to 
his  assistance  the  Turks,  who  entered  Bulgaria,  which 
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they  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword.  L.  drove  the  patriarch  I 
Phutius  from  his  seat;  and  Nicholas,  one  of  the  succes¬ 
sors  of  Photius,  excommunicated  the  emperor;  for 
which  L.  deposed  him.  lie  wrote  some  books,  the  most 
interesting  of  which  is  a  treatise  on  Tactics,  printed  at 
Leyden  in  1612.  D.  911. 

Loo  I.,  $t.,)  yurnamed  TheGreat,  Pope,  succeeded  Sextus 
III.  in  440.  He  took  a  very  decided  part  against  the 
Manichajans  and  other  schismatics,  held  a  council  at 
Rome  against  Eutyches  in  449,  and  presided  by  his 
legates  at  the  General  Council  of  Chalcedon  2  years 
later.  When  Attila  invaded  Italy,  L  was  sent  by  the 
Emperor  Valentinian  to  dissuade  him  from  his  threat¬ 
ened  march  on  Rome,  and  Rome  was  saved.  L.  after¬ 
wards  saved  the  city  from  being  burned  by  Genseric.  L. 
is  the  first  pope  of  whom  we  possess  any  written  works 
D.  461. 

Leo  II.,  a  native  of  Sicily,  succeeded  Agathon  in  682.  He 
pretended  to  have  authority  over  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Benedict  III.  D.  683. 

Lko  III.,  Pope.  b.  at  Rome,  succeeded  Adrian  I.^jn  795. 

1 1  is  first  act  was  to  acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of 
Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne)  by  sending  him  the 
keys  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  the  standard  of  the  city  of  Rome 
In  799  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  by  two  of 
the  Roman  clergy,  and  he  was  attacked  and  shamefully 
treated  while  assisting  at  the  procession  of  St.  Mark. 
Through  the  aid  of  some  faithful  attendants,  he  escaped 
to  Paderborn,  to  seek  the  protection  of  Charles,  who,  the 
Biime  year,  sent  him  back  with  a  powerful  escort  to 
Rome.  In  the  following  year,  MX),  Charles  visited 
Rome,  and  was  there  crowned  by  the  Pope  emperor 
of  the  Romans.  A  fresh  conspiracy  against  L.  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  815,  the  authors  of  which  were  among  the 
leading  citizens  of  Rome,  and  were  condemned  to  death. 
L  D.  the  following  year. 

Leo  IV.,  Pope,  a  Roman,  succeeded  Sergius  II.  in  847.  The 
Saracens  having  invaded  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  he 
marched  against  them,  and  obtained  a  complete  vic¬ 
tory;  after  which  he  put  the  city  of  Rome  in  a  state  of 
defence,  and  founded  the  town  of  Leopolis.  I).  855. 

Leo  V.,  Pope,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who,  in  903,  succeeded 
Benedict  IV.,  but  was  deposed  by  his  chaplain  Christo¬ 
pher.  The  annals  of  the  papacy  during  the  10th  cent, 
are  very  confused,  aud  there  is  uo  meution  of  L.'s  sub¬ 
sequent  life. 

Leo  VI.,  Pope,  succeeded  John  X.  in  928.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  put  to  death  by  Marozia,  q.  r. 

Leo  VII.,  Pope,  was  elected  in  succession  to  John  XI.. 
son  of  Marozia.  He  negotiated  a  peace  between  Hugo, 
king  of  Italy,  and  Alberic,  duke  of  Rome,  tin?  son  of  the 
celebrated  Marozia.  He  is  said  to  have  been  an  irre¬ 
proachable  man  ami  zealous  ecclesiastic,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Stephen  VIII.  D.  959. 

Leo  VIII.,  Pope,  was  elected  to  the  papal  chair  on  the  de-l 
position  of  John  XII.,  in  96-3,  under  the  patronage  of 
Otho  I.  On  Otlio's  withdrawal,  John  re-entered  Rome, 
and  drove  away  L .,  but  John  dying  soon  afterwards, 
Benedict  V.  was  chosen  pope.  The  emperor  Otho  sub¬ 
sequently  took  Rome,  and  exiling  Benedict,  reinstated 
L.,  who  d.  about  965. 

Leo  IX.,  Pope,  previously  named  Bruno ,  was  n.  in  Alsace. 
1002.  lie  was  cousin  to  the  Emperor  Conrad  the  Salic, 
and  was  made  bishop  of  Toul  at  the  age  of  22.  Through 
the  influence  of  the  Emperor  Henry  III.,  son  of  Conrad, 
and  also  by  the  counsel  of  the  monk  Hildebrand,  lie 
was  elected  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  in  1048,  to  succeed 
Damesus  II.  as  pope.  Well  received  at  Rome,  he  ap¬ 
plied  himself  zealously  to  the  reform  of  discipline  in 
the  Church,  visiting  Krauce,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and 
holding  several  councils  against  simony  and  concubin¬ 
age.  In  1038,  he  led  an  army  against  the  Normans  in 
Italy,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  their 
leader,  Robert  Gniscard,  at  the  battle  of  Civitella.  He 
was  confined  at  Benevento  about  ten  months,  and  fall¬ 
ing  ill,  was  allowed  to  return  to  Rome,  where  he  D.  in 
1064.  During  his  pontificate,  the  schism  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches  was  widened  by  the  writings 
of  Michael  Cerularius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The 
pope  and  patriarch  excommunicated  each  other. 

Lf.o  X.,  ( Giwanni  de  Medici.)  Pope,  sou  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  sovereign  of  Florence,  was  b.  at  Florence 
in  1475,  eight  years  before  t lie  birth  of  Luther.  Ilis 
father  had  him  dedicated  to  the  Church,  and  made  a1 
cardinal  by  Innocent  VIII.  at  the  age  of  13  years.  Ex¬ 
iled  from  Florence,  with  the  rest  of  his  family,  in  1494. 1 
he  spent  some  years  in  travel  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Flanders,  and  made  acquaintance  with  many  eminent 
im*n.  In  1503  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  applied  him¬ 
self  to  the  cultivation  of  science  and  the  fine  arts.  He 
was  appointed  by  Julius  II.  legate  with  the  Papal  army, 
and  on  the  11th  of  April,  1512,  lie  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  French  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  and  only  regained 
his  liberty  after  the  evacuation  of  Milan  by  the  French. 
The  Medici  were  restored  to  their  supremacy  at  Flor¬ 
ence  by  the  arms  of  the  Spaniards.  In  the  following 
year,  1513,  Cardinal  de  Medici  was  elected  pope  on  the 
doath  of  Julius  II.,  and  made  his  entry  into  Rome  on 
April  11,  the  anniversary  of  his  capture  at  Ravenna. 
Ilis  pontificate  of  nine  years  is  one  of  the  most  momen¬ 
tous  of  modern  history,  in  relation  to  great  political 
changes,  to  the  revival  of  literature  and  art,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  Reformation.  L.  X  succeeded  in  terminating 
the  disputes  between  Louis  XII.  and  the  court  of  Rome; 
he  continued  and  brought  to  a  close  the  Council  of  the 
Laternn;  and,  at  a  conference  held  at  Bologna,  con¬ 
cluded  a  concordat  with  Francis  I.  of  France.  In  1517, 
he  discovered  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him  by  two 
cardinals,  one  of  whom  was  hung,  and  the  other  impris¬ 
oned  for  life.  The  same  year,  he  created  the  unexam¬ 
pled  number  of  31  cardinals,  among  whom  were  Cajetuu, 


Campeggio,  Trivulzio,  and  other  learned  and  eminent 
men.  lie  formed  the  project  of  a  great  war  against  the 
Turks,  and  resolved  about  the  same  time  to  complete 
the  church  of  St  Peter  at  Rome.  To  raise  the  neces¬ 
sary  money  for  these  schemes  he  resorted  to  the  sale  of 
indulgences,  the  preaching  of  which  in  Saxony  became 
the  occasion  of  Luther's  great  enterprise.  L.  published 
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his  first  bull  against  Luther  in  June,  1520;  Luther  ap¬ 
pealed  to  a  general  council,  and  publicly  burned  the 
bull  at  Wittenberg.  A  second  bull  appeared  against 
the  great  heretic  in  January,  1521, and  the  papal  anath¬ 
ema  was  echoed  by  the  doctors  of  Sorbonne.  At  the 
same  epoch,  war  broke  out  afresh  between  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  the  pope  allying  himself  first 
with  Francis, and  soon  after  with  Charles.  In  the  midst 
of  these  political  and  religions  agitations,  L.  i>.  1521.1 
The  patron  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  with  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
his  time;  encouraged  the  study  of  Greek  and  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  ancient  manuscripts:  restored  the  Roman  Uni¬ 
versity  ami  the  great  Laurentian  Library  of  Florence; 
and  gained  the  name,  universally  conceded,  of  “  Resto- 
rator  of  Letters.” — Roscoe’s  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X. 

Leo  XL,  Pope,  of  the  Medici  family,  elected  pope  1605,  at 
a  very  advanced  age,  and  d.  in  less  than  a  month. 

LeoXII., (Annibale  della  Genoa,)  Pope,  b.  at  Genoa,  1760, 
succeeded  Pius  VII. in  1823.  lie  is  noted  for  his  benev¬ 
olent  character,  and  his  attempts  to  suppress  banditti 
and  the  remains  of  Carbonarism.  D.  1829. — Pius  d.  I>ec  , 
1830:  succeeded  by  Cardinal  t’apellari  as  Gregory  XVI. 

Leo  XIII.,  (Jo achim  Pecci,)  Pope,  succeeding  Pius  IX.,  b. 
at  Carpiento,  abt.  40  m.  S.  of  Rome,  March  2d,  1810; 
was  attached  to  the  household  of  l*ope  Gregory  XVI.  ; 
in  1*57.  was  Nuncio  to  Brussels;  Archbishop  of  Perugia 
in  1853;  made  Cardinal  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  Dec.  19th. 
1853,  but  through  the  influence  of  Antonelli,  remaining 
at  Perugia  ;  appointed  Chamberlain  to  Pius  IX.  in  1877  : 
elected  Pope  Feb.  20th,  1878,  on  the  third  ballot.  In 
person,  Leo  XIII.  is  tall  and  thin,  simple  in  manner, 
but  of  a  distinguished  bearing. 

Leo  I.,  prince  or  king  of  the  Armenians,  established  in 
Cilicia,  began  reign  1123;  taken  prisonerby  John  Com- 
nenus  in  1137,  n.  in  prisou  1141. —  Leo  II.,  called  Th> 
Great,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  obtained  permission 
of  the  emperor,  Henry  VI.,  and  the  pope,  Celestine  III., 
to  take  the  title  of  king;  reigned  11*5-1219. — Leo  III., 
greatly  aggrandized  bis  kingdom;  reigned  1269-1289. 
—  Leo  IV..  succeeded  1305,  dethroned  and  slain  by  a 
Mongol  general  1308. — Leo  V.,  his  reign  was  devastated 
by  civil  wars,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Mamelukes  ami 
Turcomans;  reigned  1320—42.  —  Leo  A  I.,  proclaimed 
king  1361.  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  th**  sultan 
of  Egypt,  1375,  retiring  to  France;  r>.  there,  1393. 

IjeoH'Jine'.  a  town  of  Hayti,  on  the  W.  coast. 

Leo'lii.  in  Wisconsin ,  a  township  of  Adams  co. 

Loom i lister.  ( lem'ster ,)  a  town  of  England,  co.  of 
Hereford,  on  the  Lug,  12  in.  N.  of  the  city  of  Hereford. 
The  immediate  vicinity  of  L  is  one  of  the  finest  cattle- 
breeding  districts  in  the  world.  Pop.  abt.  6,200. 

Leoini lister,  ( lem'in-ster ,)  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post- 
village  and  township  of  Worcester  co..  about  46  miles 
W.N  W.  of  Boston  ;  jwp.  of  township  (1870),  3,894. 

Loon,  formerly  a  kingdom,  and  subsequently  a  province 
of  Spain,  now  sub-divided  into  the  smaller  provinces  of 
Salamanca,  Zamora,  and  Leon,  is  situated  in  the  north¬ 
west  of  Spain,  south  of  Asturias,  and  bordering  on  Por¬ 
tugal.  The  country,  which  is  intersected  by  the  Douro, 
is  mountainous,  generally  fertile,  hut  miserably  culti¬ 
vated.  It  affords  pasturage  to  vast  flocks  of  merino 
sheep.  The  inhabitants  are,  for  the  most  part,  unedu¬ 
cated  and  lazy,  but  are  very  high-spirited,  rich  in  pecu¬ 
liar  customs,  of  pure  Spanish  descent,  sincere,  hospi¬ 
table,  and  brave.  It  is  said  that  in  the  high  districts, 
south  of  Salamanca,  remnants  of  the  pure  Gothic  tribes  I 
exist,  and  at  Astorga,  remnants  of  the  Old  Celtiberi, 
called  Maragatos.  The  area  of  the  old  prov.  is  about 
15,000  sq  m.,  and  the  pop.  878,194.  The  area  of  the 
actual  prov.  is  5,894  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  of  348,437, in  1864. 

Leon,  the  cap.  of  the  above  prov..  is  situate  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Bermesga  and  the  Torio,  59  m.  S.  of 
Oviedo,  and  176  in.  N.W.  of  Madrid.  Its  cathedral  is 
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one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  • 
pap.  10,068.  Founded  prior  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Galba,  Leon  was  called  by  the  Romans  Legio  Scptima 
German  ica,  and  received  its  present  name  on  its  capture 
by  the  Visigoths,  in  586.  It  was  afterwards  seized  by 
the  Moors,  from  whom  it  was  taken  in  722,  and  became 
the  capital  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Leon,  which 
was  founded  in  913.  The  city  was  taken  by  the  Caliph 
Al-Mansur  in  996,  and  remained  iu  his  power  until  his 
defeat  at  Calatanazor,  in  998.  In  1037  the  kingdom  of 
Leon  was  annexed  to  Castile,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  intervals  from  1065  to  1072,  and  from  1157  to  1230, 
did  not  recover  its  independence. 

Leon,  (Isle  of,)  an  insulated  tract  on  the  S.W.  coast  of 
Spain,  containing  Cadiz,  on  a  promoutory  which  pro¬ 
jects  from  it.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the 
channel  of  Saute  Petri.  Ext.  8  ni.  long,  and  2  broad. 

Loon,  a  tow'n  of  Spain,  in  the  above  islaud,  11  m.  from 
Cadiz ;  p<qt.  10,714. 

Loon,  Managua,  or  Matures,  a  lake  of  Central  America, 
in  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  about  Lat.  12°  15'  N.,  Lon. 
86°  15'  W.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  500  sq.  in.  Its 
surface  is  25  feet  above  that  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  from 
which  it  is  distant  about  25  hi.,  and  with  w  hich  it  is 
connected  by  the  river  Tipitapa. 

Loon,  a  river  of  Central  America,  entering  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea  about  75  m.  W.  of  Trujillo. 

Loon,  a  river  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  See 
Guacuba. 

Leoil,  a  city  ofCentral  America  former  cap.  of  the  State  of 
Nicaragua,  aid.  21  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Realjo;  Lat.  12°25'N., 
Lon.  86°  57'  W.  It  stands  on  a  fertile  plain  upon  the 
site  of  an  ancient  Indian  town  called  Subtiaha.  The 
town  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  some  of  the 
finest  public  edifices  in  Central  America:  as  a  massive 
cathedral,  and  the  Episcopal  palace.  Manuf.  Chiefly 
cutlery,  leather,  kc.  Pop.  35,000. 

Loan,  a  town  of  Mexico,  about  30  m.  W.N.W  of  Guana- 
juata.  It  occupies  a  position  600  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  contains  many  fine  churches.  Pop.  6,0<»0. 

Leon,  in  FLoi'ida,  a  N.  co.,  adjoiningGeorgia  ;  area,  abt. 
800  sq.  m.  Jiivtrs.  Ocklockoimce  River,  and  some 
smaller  streams.  Surface ,  undulating;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Tallahassee,  which  is  also  the  seat  of  the  State 
government.  /b/).(1870)  17,743. 

Leon,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Whitesides  co. 

Loon,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Decatur  co.,  abt 
60  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Des  Moines. 

Loon,  in  Minnesota ,  a  township  of  Goodline  co.;  pop. 
about  550. 

Loon,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Cat¬ 
taraugus  co.,  abt.  40  m.  S.  of  Buffalo ;  pop.  of  township 
(1870)  1  204. 

Loon,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Ashtabula  co. 

Loon,  in  Texas ,  an  E.  central  co.,  area  al»t.  300  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Trinity  and  Navasoto.  Surface,  mostly  level; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Centreville.  Pop.  abt.  8,000. 

Loon,  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village  of  Madison  co.,  about 
160  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Loon,  in  Wisconsin,  n,  post-townsbip  of  Monroe  co.;  pop. 
about  1,100. 

— A  township  of  Wanshara  co. ;  pop.  about  1,000. 

Leo  na,  in  Texas ,  a  post-village  of  Leon  co.,  abt.  120  m. 
E.N.E.  of  Austin. 

Leonard,  (len'ndrd,)  in  Michigan ,  a  tow’nsbip  of  Me¬ 
costa  co.:  pap.  abt.  313. 

LeonardMtown,  (htTards^toum,)  in  Maryland,  a  post¬ 
village,  cap.  of  St.  Mary’s  co.,  abt.  55  m.  S.  by  W.  of 
A  unapolis. 

Leon'ardsville,  in  N.  Jersey,  a  P.0,  of  Monmouth  co. 

Leon'ar«lsvillo,  in  New  Yak.  a  post-village  of  Mad¬ 
ison  co..  abt  88  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

Loon'da,  iu  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Miami  co.,  abt.  6  m. 
S  of  Peru. 

Leonese'.  n.  sing,  and  pi.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  the  Spanish  province  of  Leon. 

— a.  Having  reference  or  belonging  to  Leon. 

LoonBiardite,  n.  (Mm.)  A  hydrous  silicate  of  alu¬ 
mina  and  lime,  resembling  laumouite.  It  is  found  in 
Hungary. 

Lcon'idas.  king  of  Sparta,  a  celebrated  hero,  who  op¬ 
posed  Xerxes  when  he  invaded  Greece,  and  fought  the 
whole  Persian  host  at  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae  with 
such  bravery  as  to  check  the  progress  of  the  invader.  At 
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last  a  detachment  of  the  Persians,  led  by  Ephialtes  the 
Trachinian,  by  n  secret  path  up  the  mount  tins,  came 
down  ou  the  rear  of  the  Spartans,  aud  obtained  a  coin- 
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plete  victory.  Out  of  the  300,  only  one  man  escaped, 
and  he  was  created  with  ignominy  by  his  countrymen, 
for  leaving  so  glorious  a  field,  where  death  was  more 
honorable  than  life.  A  monument  was  afterwards 
erected  upon  the  spot,  with  this  inscription  :  “  Stranger, 
tell  t lie  Lacedaemonians  that  we  lie  here,  obeying  their 
laws.”  This  battle  happened  480  B.  c. 

Leoit'idas,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  St.  Joseph  co.,  abt.  125  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Detroit ;  pop. 
of  township  abt.  1,800. 

Lpoaiil,  (la-o-neel',)  a  village  of  Brazil,  on  the  Guapore, 
abt.  30  in.  above  Fort  Principe  de  Beira. 

Le  onine,  a.  [Lat.  leoninus ,  from  leo,  leonis,  a  lion. 
See  Lion.]  Belonging  to  a  lion  ;  resembling  a  lion,  or 
partaking  of  its  qualities;  as,  leonine  strength. 

Leonine,  verse.  {Lit.)  A  species  of  poetry  much  in 
fashion  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  consisting  of  the 
introduction  of  rhyme  into  Latin  verse.  The  term  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  a  poet  Leo,  or  a  monk  Leoninus. 
An  instance  is  the  famous  song  of  Walter  de  Mapes  : 

“  Mihi  est  proposition  in  taberna  mori; 

Viuutu  sit  apposituui  morieutis  ori." 

Sometimes  the  rhymes  fall  in  the  same  line,  the  end 
rhyming  to  the  middle ;  as  — 

“  Daemon  Ianguebat.  monachus  tunc  esse  volebat; 

A  si  ubi  couvaluit,  uiausit  ut  ante  fuit." 

Le'oninely,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  lion. 

Leon  River,  in  Texas,  rises  in  E  istland  co.,  and  en¬ 
ters  the  Brazos  River  from  Milam  co. 

Lp'ont  ic»e,  n.  [Gr.  lean,  a  lion;  the  leaf  is  likened  to  a 
lion’s  foot-track.]  (Bot.)  The  Li  on’s- leaf,  a  genus  of  , 
plants,  order  Berberidacetc.  L.  thnlictroides,  the  Pop- 
poose  Root,  is  a  smooth,  handsome  plant, found  in  woods 
from  Canada  to  Kentucky.  Stem  1  to  2J^  feet  high, 
round,  and  dividing  above  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
bears  a  racemose  panicle  of  greenish  flowers. 

Limmi  I(mIo:i,  n.  [Gr .  lean,  leontos,  a  lion,  and  edous, 
edontos,  a  tooth.]  (Bot.)  The  Dandelion,  or  lionVtooth, 
a  genus  of  perennial,  herbaceous  plants,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  cut  at  the  edges  into  segments  resembling 
teeth. 

Leontopo'tlitini,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Lion’s-foot,  a  genus 
of  plants,  order  Asterace.se ,  which  owes  its  name  to  its 
soft,  tufted,  silky  heads,  resembling  the  foot  of  the  lion. 

Leoilli'ru.s,  n.  [Gr.  leon,  a  lion,  oura ,  tail  ;  from  the 
appearance  of  the  spikes  of  the  flowers.]  (Bot.)  The 
Lioifs-tail,  a  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Lamiacese.  L.  cardica, 
the  motherwort,  is  a  perennial  plant,  native  of  Tartary, 
and  introduced  from  Europe  to  America,  where  it  is 
now  common,  especially  about  rubbish, stone  walls,  and 
waste  places.  Stem  3  to  5  ft.  high,  downy,  square,  pur¬ 
plish.  Flowers  in  many  whorls.  It  has  a  strong  and 
pungent  smell,  and  has  considerable  reputation  as  an 
Ingredient  in  herb  drinks  for  colds,  coughs,  Ac. 

{Leopard,  ( I'p'ard ,)  n.  [Lat.  leo,  lion,  and  pardus, 
panther.]  (Zobl.)  A  name  applied  to  the  larger  spot¬ 
ted  cats,  Felts  leopardus ,  family  Ftlidse,  which  are  found 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  worlds.  In  the  Old  World, 
the  L.  appears  to  have  its  most  perfect  development 
but  the  American^'a^war,  q.  v.  far  excels  the  L.  of  Asia 
and  Africa  in  size,  strength,  and  sturdiness  of  make. 
There  is  much  discrepancy  of  opinion  among  naturalists 
as  to  whether  the  L.  and  panther  (Feliz  pardus)  are 
distinct  species  or  only  varieties.  Cuvier  separated  the 
panther  from  the  L.  specifically.  He  describes  the  pan¬ 
ther  as  being  yellow  above  and  white  beneath,  with  six 
or  seven  rows  of  black  spots,  formed  by  a  cluster  of 
five  or  six  simple  spots  on  each  side.  He  speaks  of  the 
species  ns  being  found  all  over  Africa,  in  the  warm  coun¬ 
tries  of  Asia,  and  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  L. 
is  referred  to  as  differing  from  the  panther  in  having 
ten  rows  of  smaller  spots.  Linnaeus,  however,  could 
not  see  sufficient  grounds  of  distinction  between  them, 
ami  referred  both  names  to  one  and  the  same  animal 
( Felts  leopardus).  The  L.,  properly  so  called,  is  a  beau- 
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{Feliz  leopardus.) 

ti fill  but  savage  animal,  and  is  spread  over  the  African 
continent  as  widely  as  the  lion.  Over  this  vast  extent 
be  varies  little,  and  that  merely  in  magnitude  and  in 
the  size  and  form  of  his  markings,  and  their  depth  of 
color.  Everywhere,  however,  he  is  the  same  in  respect 
to  form  and  structure,  disposition  and  character.  The 
general  color  of  the  L.  is  yellowish  fawn,  which  grows 
paler  in  the  sides  till  it  merges  into  the  white  of  the 
under  part  of  body.  Over  the  head,  neck,  back,  and 
limbs  are  scattered  black  spots  of  various  sizes;  while 
the  sides  are  covered  wiih  numerous  rose-shaped  spots. 
The  L.’ 8  general  aspect  is  fierce,  and  its  disposition  is 
characterized  by  all  tin*  fierceness  and  craftiness  which 
is  noticed  ill  the  rest  of  the  cat  tribe.  He  preys  upon 
antelopes,  monkeys,  and  the  smaller  quadrupeds;  but 
avoids  man  except  when  closely  pursued,  when  he  fights 
obstinately.  L.  have  been  known  to  attack  solitary 
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travellers.  When  they  fall  in  with  a  flock  of  sheep, 
they  commit  almost  incredible  slaughter.  Two  L .,  a 
male  and  temale,  with  three  young  ones,  have  been 
known  to  enter  a  sheep-fold  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
when  the  old  animals  killed  nearly  a  hundred  sheep. 
After  having  gorged  themselves,  they  fed  their  young, 
and  each  seiziug  a  whole  carcass  tried  to  carry  it  away ; 
they  were  waylaid,  however,  and  killed.  The  mode  by 
which  the  negroes  capture  the  L.  is  by  digging  pitfalls 
and  slightly  covering  them  with  hurdles,  over  which  a 
piece  of  meat  is  laid  as  a  bait.  From  the  great  flexi¬ 
bility  of  the  limbs  of  this  animal,  he  is  able  to  ascend 
trees  with  great  ease,  and  when  pursued,  is  iu  the  habit 
of  biking  refuge  among  the  branches.  lie  can  be  some¬ 
what  tamed  when  taken  very  young.  According  to  the 
accounts  of  African  travellers,  the  flesh  of  the  L.  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  resembling  veal  in  flavor.  The  skins  are  valua¬ 
ble  for  making  rugs,  Ac.,  and  are  sold  in  Europe  at  from 
$25  to  $ob.  Among  the  larger  spotted  cats  of  the  Old 
World  is  the  riinan-da.fi an,  which  partakes,  in  some 
measure,  of  the  markings  of  the  tiger  and  L .,  though  it 
seems  to  be  more  allied  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter. 
Its  probable  size,  when  full-grown,  will  be  about  four 
feet  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail :  and  its  height, 
at  the  shoulder,  about  one  foot  ten  inches.  Its  color  is 
brownish -gray,  with  no  yellow  or  red  tints.  Its  spots 
and  stripes  are  large,  dark,  irregular,  and  oblong  in 
form  ;  the  larger  ones  being  marked  by  lines  of  velvety 
black.  It  inhabits  Sumatra.  According  to  Sir  Stam¬ 
ford  Raffles,  who  made  personal  observations  on  two  in¬ 
dividuals  of  the  species,  while  young,  these  L.  are  very 
gentle  and  playful.  He  brought  one  specimen  alive  to 
England  ;  but  it  died  shortly  after  its  arrival,  during 
the  process  of  dentition.  “On  board  the  ship,”  he  re¬ 
lates,  “  there  was  a  small  musi  dog,  who  used  to  play 
round  the  cage  and  with  the  animal ;  and  it  was  amus¬ 
ing  to  observe  the  playfulness  and  tenderness  with  which 
the  latter  came  in  contact  with  his  inferior-sized  com¬ 
panion.”  This  specimen  was  taken  very  young  in  the 
forests  of  Bencoolen.  The  natives  assert  that  the  riman- 
dahan  never  attacks  man, but  lives  principally  upon  poul¬ 
try,  birds,  and  the  smaller  kind  of  deer;  and  that  it  sleeps, 
and  often  lays  in  wait  for  its  prey,  on  trees,  from  whence 
it  derives  the  name  of  dahan ,  which  signifies  the  fork 
formed  by  the  branch  of  a  tree.  One  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  forms  of  division  of  the  Felidfc  is  the  chetah,  or 
hunting  L.  (  Cynielurus  jubatus);  it  is  inferior  in  size  to 
the L. proper, not  being  more  than  32 inches  high;  besides 
which, his  limbs  are  not  so  graceful  nor  his  fur  so  sleek  as 
those  of  the  majority  of  the  cat  tribe.  The  claws  of  the 
chetah  are  not  retractile,  or,  at  most,  so  slightly  that 
naturalists  have  found  a  difficulty  in  agreeing  as  to  the 
animal’s  genus.  The  chetah  is  of  much  lighter  build 
than  the  panther,  shows  better  fight  when  hunted  with 
dogs,  and  commonly  inhabits  the  lower  branches  of  the 
great  trees  of  the  forest,  where  the  female  brings  forth 
her  young.  It  is  common  with  the  European  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Ceylon  to  style  the  L.  there  found,  chetah;  but 
the  true  breed  of  hunting-leopard  does  not  there  exist. 
Whether  the  chetah  is  taken  as  a  cub  and  trained  to  the 
business  of  deer-hunting,  or  whether,  as  a  full-grown 
animal,  it  may  be  trapped  and  broken  in,  does  not  seem 
clear;  it  would,  however,  seem  most  probable  that  the 
former  system  was  adopted  ;  for  although  we  have  in¬ 
stances  of  L.  and  panthers  becoming  so  far  docile  as  to 
tolerate  the  society  of  man,  it  requires  the  utmost  care 
that  they  do  not  relapse  to  their  naturally  ferocious 
habits.  When  the  trained  chetah  is  required  for  a  day’s 
sport,  he  is  placed  in  a  sort  of  cart,  drawn  by  a  horse, 
and  accompanied  by  the  hunters  and  the  usual  company 
that  belong  to  the  chase  in  India.  When  an  antelope 
is  started,  it  is  shown  to  the  chetah  in  the  tumbril,  who, 
as  soon  as  his  leash  is  slipped,  leaps  after  it.  The  speed 
of  the  deer  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  chetah  ;  but 
it  invariably  happens,  that  as  soon  as  the  former  be¬ 
comes  aware  of  its  terrible  pursuer,  it  becomes  panic- 
stricken,  and  its  swift  and  regular  paces  change  to  spas¬ 
modic  leaping  and  stumbling,  while  the  chatah,  eager 
for  the  sanguinary  reward  for  his  service,  increases  his 
speed,  and  is  presently  on  the  back  of  the  struggling 
animal,  with  its  fangs  buried  in  its  throat.  The  hunters 
hasten  up  with  the  chetah’s  hood  and  chain,  and  after 
he  has  been  enticed  from  the  deer  by  the  offer  of  pieces 
of  meat,  the  hood  is  slipped  over  his  eyes,  and  he  is  led 
back  to  the  tumbril  and  held  till  fresh  game  is  started. 
The  behavior  of  the  chetah  in  confinement  is  that  of  an 
ordinary  savage  dog.  The  chetah  in  its  external  form 
and  habits  presents  a  mixture  of  the  feline  and  canine 
tribes;  from  whence  it  derives  its  name  of  Cynailurus, 
from  the  Greek  feunos,  a  dog.  —  See  Jaguar. 

Leop  ard,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Chester  co. 

Le  opold  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  son  of  Ferdinand 
III.,  b.  1G40.  Destined  for  the  Church,  he  was  educated 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  became  well  versed  in  metaphysics 
and  theology,  but  not  at  all  in  the  art  of  government. 
At  the  age  of  15  he  was  crowned  king  of  Hungary,  in 
the  following  year  king  of  Bohemia,  and  was  elected 
emperor  in  165H.  His  long  reign  of  49  years  is  marked 
by  many  events  of  European  importance,  but  Leopold, 
personally,  bad  little  influence  —  he  was  led  by  his  min¬ 
isters.  There  Were  wars  with  Sweden,  with  Turkey, 
with  Hungary,  and  three  with  France,  and  the  peace  of 
Oliva,  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  tin*  League  of  Augsburg, 
the  Grand  Alliance,  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  and  the  peace 
of  Carlowitz,  are  landmarks  of  this  period.  The  severi- 1 
ties  exercised  by  the  emperor  occasioned  the  junction! 
of  the  Hungarians  with  tin*  Turks,  in  1HS3,  and  the  be- 1 
sieging  of  Vienna.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  John 
Sobieski,  the  heroic  king  of  Poland,  interposed,  won  a 
great  victory  over  the  Turks,  and  saved  the  empire,  for 
which  L.  gave  him  very  cold  thanks.  Sobieski  with- 
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drew  his  army,  declaring  he  would  still  fight  the  Turks, 
but  never  the  insurgent  Hungarians.  L.  then  adopted 
more  severe  and  merciless  measures  in  Hungary  The 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession  began  in  I70U,  and  while 
it  was  still  going  on,  L.  died.  1705 

Leopold  II.,  emperor,  the  second  son  of  Francis  I.  and 
Maria  Theresa,  B.  1747.  He  became  grand-duke  of  Tus¬ 
cany  in  1705.  and  his  government  was  marked  by  wis¬ 
dom  and  moderation,  and  by  the  establishment  of  im¬ 
portant  reforms,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  brother  Joseph  in  the  Austrian  hereditary 
dominions  in  1790,  and  the  same  year  was  chosen  em¬ 
peror.  Very  grave  political  difficulties  beset  him,  and 
the  Netherlands  were  in  revolt,  disaffection  was  growing 
to  insurrection  iu  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  states  of  Europe  were  unfriendly.  By  wise  meas¬ 
ures  lie  established  tranquillity, recovered  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  pleased  his  subjects  by  restoring  with  modi¬ 
fications  the  form  of  government  which  bad  existed 
before  the  innovations  of  his  brother.  'I  he  French  rev¬ 
olution  made  fresh  and  greater  difficulties.  In  1791  he 
concluded  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz  with  the  king  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  mid  D.  in  March,  1792. 

Leopold  I..  (Leopold,  George  Christian  Frederick,) 
prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  Saalfeld,  king  of  the  Belgians,  b. 
1790,  was  the  youngest  survivor  of  the  9  children  of 
Duke  Francis,  and  tlie  brother  of  the  duchess  of  Kent, 
consequently  uncle  to  Victoria,  queen  of  England,  and 
also  to  her  consort,  Prince  Albert.  In  1816.  while 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg.  he  married  the  Princess 
Charlotte  Augusta,  only  child  of  the  prince-regent, 
afterwards  George  IV.  The  highest  hopes  were  formed 
of  that  union;  and,  as  the  husband  of  the  heiress 
apparent  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  Leopold  ob¬ 
tained  the  highest  esteem.  After  the  sudden  death  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  in  1817,  lie  continued  to  live  in 
retirement  at  Claremont,  and  was  created  by  the  king 
fbdd-marshal  and  member  of  the  privy  council.  In 
IS:  o  the  Belgian  provinces  were  lost  to  the  crown  of 
Holland,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  Brussels. 
A  provisional  government  was  formed,  and  the  throne 
of  Belgium  was  ottered  to  the  duke  de  Nemours,  son  of 
Louis  Philippe.  That  prince  declining  it,  Leopold  was 
next  solicited  to  accept  the  crown.  After  at  first  re¬ 
fusing,  he  was  induced  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Belgium 
in  1831.  Leopold  promised,  in  bis  opening  speech  to  the 
Belgian  parliament,  to  encourage  industry,  and  to  rule 
according  to  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty: 
a  promise  which  lie  has  fully  redeemed.  In  1832  lie 
contracted  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Louise-Marie- 
Therese.  princess  of  Orleans,  and  eldest  daughter  of 
Louis  Philippe;  and,  the  same  year,  Antwerp,  besieged 
by  the  allied  French  army,  capitulated.  From  that  time 
Belgium,  enjoying  a  liberal  constitution,  a  wise  ruler, 
and  freedom  from  foreign  embroilments,  advanced  in 
prosperity  :  an  army  was  organized  and  well  disciplined; 
railways  were  constructed ;  a  National  Bank  established  ; 
manufactures  and  commerce  flourished;  ami  no  history 
has  to  be  written  of  it  except  a  social  and  parliamen¬ 
tary  one.  Tranquillity  was  preserved  by  the  prudence 
of  the  king  during  the  revolutionary  movements  of 
1S48.  He  met  the  leading  statesmen,  and  offered  to  re¬ 
sign  the  crown  if  the  nation  wished  it;  the  nation  had 
no  other  wish  than  that  he  should  keep  it.  The  chief 
difficulty  of  the  king  lay  in  the  passionate  conflict  of 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties  for  supremacy; 
and  in  his  successful  dealing  with  this  difficulty 
he  especially  displayed  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of 
a  statesman.  But  Leopold  held  a  position  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  by  his  character  and  influence  far  more  im¬ 
portant  than  mere  royalty  would  have  been  He  was 
generally  recognized  as  the  calm,  impartial  judge*  to 
whose  decision  governments  and  kings  might  always 
safely  appeal ;  the  trusted  Juge  de.  Fuix  de  V Europe. 
His  mediation  was  frequently  of  the  greatest  value  to 
France  and  England.  His  family  alliances  with  the 
principal  sovereign  houses  of  Europe  gave  him  im¬ 
mense  advantages  in  this  respect.  Son-in-law  to 
George  IV.,  and  to  Louis  Philippe,  uncle  to  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  and  also  to  the  Prince  Consort,  he  was  connected 
by  the  marriage  of  his  sister  with  the  reigning  house 
of  Russia;  his  eldest  son  married  the  Archduchess  Maria 
of  Austria;  his  daughter,  the  Archduke  Maximilian, 
who  died  in  Mexico;  and  his  great- nephew  is  king 
of  Portugal.  After  suffering  severely  at  intervals  for 
several  \  ears  from  heart-disease,  and  a  still  more  dis¬ 
tressing  malady,  he  died  at  the  palace  of  Laeken.  9th 
of  December.  1805,  after  a  reign  of  34  years.  L.  left  2 
sons:  the  duke  of  Brabant,  who  succeeded  him  :  and  the 
count  of  Flanders,  u.  1837,  lieutenant-general  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Belgium. 

Leopold  II.,  son  of  the  preceding,  ascended  the  throne  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  Dec.  10,  1865.  He  Mas  married 
in  1853  to  Marie,  Archduchess  of  Austria,  b.  1836,  the 
daughter  of  Archduke  Joseph  of  Austria.  Offspring  of 
the  union,  three  children:  Princess  Lousia,  b.  1N58; 
Prince  Leopold,  count  of  Hainault,  B.  1859,  d.  1870;  and* 
Princess  Maria.  B.  1804. 

Leopold.  ( lee'o-pold ,)  a  port  of  British  N.  America, 
near  the  N.W.  entrance  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet;  Lat. 
73°  50'  N.,  Lon.  90°  10'  W. 

— A  cape  of  British  N.  America  ;  Lat.  75°  47'  N.,  Lon.  78° 
10'  W. 

Leopohl,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Perry  co., about  14  m.  N.of  Rome;  pop.  of  township  758. 

Leopold in'ia,  n.  [So  called  after  the  empress  of 
Brazil.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees, order  Palmacejz.  L 
piassoba  is  a  very  interesting  and  useful  plant.  Its 
persistent  petiole  bases  terminate  in  long  pendulous 
beards  of  bristle  like  fibres;  these  are  cut  off  from  the 
young  plants  after  having  been  previously  combed  out 
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by  means  of  a  rude  comb,  and  now  form  an  important 
article  of  commerce  in  Brazil.  These  fibres  are  known 
under  the  names  of  Piassalat  or  Pia^ava,  parugrass  and 
monkey-grass,  and  are  used  for  brooms,  dean  mg- brushes, 
Ac.  The  pulpy  envelope  of  the  fruit  yields  a  delicious 
drink  resembling  cream. 

Le  opold  Inland,  an  island  of  British  N.  America, 
in  Harrow’s  Strait;  Lat.  74°  3'  N.,  Lon.  S9°  53'  W. 

Lepado-as  ter,  «.  [Gr.  I’pas,  le/uidos,  a  sliell-fish.J 
(Zool.)  A  genu* of  small  Malacopterygioua  fishes,  which 
have  the  power  of  attaching  themselves  to  rocks  and 
other  hard  substances,  bv  means  of  their  disc.  They 
have  large  pectorals  reaching  to  the  under  side  of  the 
body  ;  head  broad  ami  depressed  ;  snout  curved  and  pro¬ 
tractile;  body  without  scales;  gills  with  little  openings, 
and  tour  or  five  rays;  they  have  no  air-bladder,  but  they 
swim  briskly. 

Le'pal,  n.  (Hot.)  A  sterile  stamen,  (r.) 

Lepanlo.  (te-pnn'to.)  (anc.  NAUPACTU8,)  a  town  of 
Greece,  noniarchie  of  .Etolia  Arcamtnia,  situated  on  the 
N.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  25  m.  E.  of  Missoloughi. 
Anciently  it  was  of  considerable  importance,  but  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  trade  is  very  small,  and  the  pop.  not  above 3,000. 

Lepanto,  (Gnlf  of.)  This  arm  of  the  Adriatic,  anc. 
known  as  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  lies  between  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Peloponnesus,  or  Morea,  on  the  S.,  and  the 
southern  shore  of  the  mainland  of  Greece,  and  is  entered 
on  the  W  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  Gulf  of  Patras, 
where  it  is  defended  by  two  castles,  one  on  either  shore. 
The  Gulf  of  hepatite  is  about  7U  m.  in  length,  by  a 
width  of  from  8  to  13.  This  narrow  sea  has  been  made 
celebrated  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
naval  battlesof  modern  times.  Philip  11  .the  Pope, and 
the  Venetians,  having  formed  a  league  against  the  Otto¬ 
man,  intrusted  their  combined  Meet  of  210  ships  and 
galleys,  with  a  large  body  of  land  forces,  to  the  general¬ 
ship  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  who,  on  the  7th  of  October, 
157 1,  encountered  in  these  waters  the  Sultan  Selim’s 
armament  of  300  sail,  commanded  by  Ali  Pasha;  when, 
after  a  long  and  most  obstinate  battle,  the  Turk  was 
totally  defeated,  losing  his  admiral,  and  25,000  men  in 
the  action,  besides  the  greater  number  of  his  ships,  and 
10,000  men  made  prisoners.  The  great  Spanish  wit  and 
author  of  Don  ^ nixote ,  Cervantes,  served  with  distinc¬ 
tion  in  this  battle,  and  was  so  severely  wounded,  that 
he  ever  after  lost  the  use  of  one  of  his  hands. 

Lepsv*,  n.  [Gr.,  a  limpet.]  (Zool.)  In  the  system  of 
Linnaeus,  a  geuus  containing  all  the  Cirrhipeds  or  Mul¬ 
ti  valves. 

Lepe.  ( lai'paiy )  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  in  prov.  of 
Huelva,  12  m.  W.  of  Iluelva  city  ;  pop.  3,400. 

Lep  er,  n.  [Pr.  lepre,  leprosy,  from  Gr.  lepra.  leprosy, 
from  Irpos ,  a  scale  —  lepo ,  to  peel  or  bark]  A  person 
affected  with  leprosy. 

Leperocl,  ( lep'trd ,)  a.  Tainted  with  leprosy. 

Lep'erotis.  a.  See  Leprous. 

Lep  id,  a.  [Lat.  Ispidu *.]  Jocose;  chatty  ;  amusing,  (r.) 

Lepicriitm.  n.  [Gr.  lepis,  a  scale ;  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  silicle.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Bras- 
sicacea.  They  are  annual  plants  with  white  flowers. 
L.  sativum, ,  the  Pepper-grass,  is  a  well-known  garden 
salad,  native  of  the  East;  stein  1  to  3  feet  high,  very 
branching:  leaves  variously  divided  and  cut;  branches 
without  spines.  It  has  a  warm  and  pungent  taste. 

Lepidoflcil'droil,  n.  [Gr.  lepis,  lepidos,  and  dendmn, 
tree.]  (Bal.)  A  genus  of  fos-il  plants,  abundant  in  the 
coal-measures.  Some  species  were  of  small  size,  but  the 
greater  number  were  large  trees,  40  or  50  feet  long,  and 
more  than  4  feet  in  diameter.  They  taper  upwards,  and 
branch  generally  in  a  dichotomous  manner. 

Lep'i<loi(ls,  n.  pi.  [From  Gr.  lepis,  and  ridos,  shape.] 
(Pal.)  A  family  of  extinct  fossil  fishes  belonging  to  the 
oolite  formation,  remarkable  for  their  large  rhouiboidal 
bonv  scales. 

Lepid  elite,  n.  [Gr.  Itpidos ,  and  lithos,  stone.]  ( Min.) 
The  Lithia-Mica,  a  mineral  of  a  granular  and  foliated 
texture,  of  a  peach-blossom  color.  It  is  a  silicate  of 
Jithia,  alumina,  and  iron,  together  with  fluoride  of  po¬ 
tassium.  The  L.  of  N.  America  contains  the  new  metals 
Caesium  and  Rubidium. 

Lepidop'ter,  n.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  Lf.ptdoptera,  7.  v 

Lepidoptera.  n.  pf.  [Gr.  lepis,  legid»s,  a  scale,  and 
pteron ,  a  wing.]  (Zool.)  A  suleorderof  insects  which 
contains  those  generally  known  by  the  name  of  butter¬ 
flies  and  moths.  They  have  four  membranous  wings, 
covered  on  both  sides  with  minute  generally  colored 
scales,  which  appear  to  the  naked  eye  like  a  quantity 
of  fine  dust  scattered  over  them.  They  possess  also  a 
long  proboscis,  or  trunk,  rolled  up  spirally  :  and  two 
antenna?,  generally  long,  of  variable  form.  The  Lepi- 
doptera  undergo  perfect  metamorphosis.  In  general, 
the  females  are  rather  larger  than  the  males,  and  their 
color  less  brilliant.  In  the  imago  state  they  are  very 
short-lived  ;  the  males  die  shortly  after  the  act  of  gener¬ 
ation  is  accomplished,  and  the  female  soon  after  she 
deposits  her  eggs.  The  nectar  of  flowers  forms  their 
principal  food,  and  they  suck  it  up  from  the  depths  of 
the  narrowest  blossoms  by  means  of  their  proboscis, 
which  is  wonderfully  adapted  for  the  purpose  The 
females  of  different  species  lay  their  eggs  upon  different 
plants,  according  to  the  proper  food  required  for  the 
young  caterpillar.  Thousands  of  eggs  are  sometimes 
laid  by  one  insect,  and  they  are  made  to  adhere  to  the 
surface  of  the  leaf  on  which  they  are  deposited.  The 
larva?  of  the  L  are  well  known  by  the  name  of  cater¬ 
pillar.  When  ready  to  be  hatched,  they  come  out  in  a 
worm-like  form,  the  body  being  cylindrical  and  com¬ 
posed  of  13  segments.  They  have  3  pairs  of  simple  ar¬ 
ticulated  feet,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  walking,  and 
from  2  to  5  pairs  of  false  legs,  short  and  thick,  armed  at 
the  end  with  hooks,  which  enable  the  animal  to  fasten 
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itself  on  leaves,  branches,  Ac.  Most  of  these  larvae  move 
forwards,  but  some  walk  backwards, with  a  sort  of  leaping 
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motion;  while  others  draw'  the  hotly  into  a  loop-form, 
then  suddenly  straightening,  spring  forwards  with 
an  energetic 
bound.  During 
this  state  of 
their  existence, 
they  do  con¬ 
siderable  dam¬ 
age  to  trees, 
shrubs,  Ac.,  ami 
change  their 
skin  several 
time  s.  They 
then  cease  feed¬ 
ing.  and  change 
into  the  chrys¬ 
alis  or  pupa 
state.  (SeeChT- 
KRPiLf.AR,  and 
Insect.)  When 
the  perfect  in¬ 
sec  t  emerges, 
the  wings  are 
at  first  moist 
and  unexpand¬ 
ed;  it  then  ap¬ 
pears  weak; 
but,  soon  after  pig  1560 

being  exposed  ,  ehrysall,  ;  2  .larva  of  the  butterfly  Vulcano. 
to  the  air,  its  ’  3 

w'ings  become  dry  and  expand,and  the  insect  seems  full  of 
life  and  activity.  There  are  supposed  to  he  about  12,UOO 
species  of  Lepidoptera,  or  nearly  one-sixth  of  all  the  in¬ 
sect  tribe.  More  than  2.000  are  said  to  be  natives  of 
Britain.  They  present  many  points  of  interest  to  the 
entomologist,  especially  in  their  larva  and  their  pupa 
state;  while  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  forms  of 
the  perfect  insects  are  admired  by  all.  The  value  of  the 
silk  cocoons  of  the  pupa?  of  certain  species  is  almost 
equal  to  the  damage  done  by  the  larvae  of  others.  The 
Lepidoptera  have  been  divided  into  three  large  classes  : 
the  Diurna ,  Crepuscularia,  and  Nocturna ;  their  popu¬ 
lar  designations  respectively  being,  Butterjlies ,  Hawk- 
moths.  and  Moths. 

Lepidopteral,  Lepidop'lerous,  a.  Having 
scaly  wings,  as  butterflies  belonging  to  the  lepidoptera. 

Lepi«losir'en,n.  [Gr.  lepidos, and seiren, siren  ]  (Zool.) 
The  Mud-eel,  an  animal  which  in  late  years  has  given 
rise  to  much  discussion  among  naturalists,  as  to  whether 


Fig.  1561.  —  LEPID0SIREN. 

it  belongs  to  the  class  of  reptiles  or  fishes.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  perfectly  amphibious  of  all  animals.  Its  organs 
of  respiration  are  twofold.  As  in  all  fishes,  it  has  well- 
organized  gills  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  branchial  arches, 
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and  a  regular  gill-cover,  with  a  small  oblong  aperture 
in  front  of  the  base  of  the  inferior  members  Be¬ 
sides  these,  it  has  two  well-developed  cellular  lungs  of 
nearly  equal  size.  The  body  is  elongate  and  fish-like 
in  form,  covered  with  oval  imbricated  scales,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  dorsal  and  caudal  membranes  resembling 
fins,  strengthened  with  soft-jointed  lays.  According  to 
the  supporters  of  the  reptilian  theory,  these  members 
are  feet ;  while  those  who  regard  the  animal  as  a  fish 
look  upon  them  as  fins.  Two  species  of  Lcpidosiren  are 
known,  —  the  L.paradoxa  and  the  L.  utiuertatis :  the 
former  is  found  in  the  Amazon,  and  the  latter  in  the 
Gambia.  Several  living  specimens  of  the  animal  found 
in  the  Gambia  have  been  brought  to  this  country.  I  Hir¬ 
ing  the  inundations  of  the  river,  laige  portions  of  coun¬ 
try  are  flooded  ;  upon  the  retreat  of  the  w  aters,  the  lepi- 
dosirens  that  are  lef  t  behind  burrow  into  the  nmd.  The 
sun  soon  converts  this  into  a  hard  cake,  ami  they  re¬ 
main  cased  up  into  a  sort  of  cocoon  of  dried  mud.  They 
remain  torpid,  and  covered  with  a  thick  secretion  of 
mucus,  till  the  rainy  season  again  commences,  and  the 
flooded  river  releases  them.  The  natives  eat  the  lepido- 
sirens,  and  it  is  said  that,  when  fried,  they  closely  re¬ 
semble  eels  in  taste,  and  Imve  a  rich  oily  flavor. 

Lepi<lo'si*k  n.  [Gr.  lepis.  a  scale. J  (Med.)  A  disease 
characterized  by  an  effloresceuce  of  scales  on  the  body ; 
a  scaly  disease.  —  Dunghson. 

LipHlostens.  n.  [Gr.  lepis,  and  osteon,  bone.]  (Z00L) 
A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Sauridse ,  containing  the  bony 
pike,  gar-pike,  or  Gar-fish,  7  v. 

Lep'idott1.  Lep'i<Iole«l.  a.  [Gr.  lepidotos.]  (Bot.) 
Scurly.  or  covered  with  membranous  scales. 

Lepido  tn*i,  n.  (Gr.  lepis]  (Pal.)  A  fossil  fish,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  its  large  thick  rhomboidal  enamelled 
scales,  and  its  hemispherical  or  obtusely  conical  teeth; 
its  remains  are  widely  diffused  through  the  Weuldeu 
formation. 

Lep'idiiM.  Marcus  TEmh.jus.  the  Triumvir,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  distinguished  patrician  family  of  Rome.  In 
B.  C.  49  he  held  the  office  of  pnetor,  and  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  he  joined  the  popular  party.  Left 
prefect  of  the  city  while  Caesar  was  in  Spain,  he  pro¬ 
cured  the  appointment  of  Caesar  as  director.  He  be¬ 
came  master  of  the  horse,  and  in  4b  consul  with  Caesar ; 
was  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  murder  of  the  latter, 
and  succeeded  him  as  pontifex  maxi  inns:  had  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Narbonnese  Gaul,  and  Hither  Spain  ;  joined 
Antony,  and  was  declared  an  enemy  to  the  state.  In 
Oct.  43,  the  first  triumvirate  w'as  formed,  and  the  Roman 
world  was  divided  between  Octavianus,  Antony,  and  L. 
He  was  again  consul  in  42  ;  was  made  governor  of  Africa 
after  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Philippi ;  at¬ 
tempted  afterwards  unsuccessfully  to  make  himself  in¬ 
dependent, ami  lost  his  provinces  and  his  office.  I).  13  b  c. 

Le'pis,  n.  (Bot.)  A  scale  or  scurf,  consisting  of  a  thin 
transparent  membrane  attached  by  its  middle,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  lacerated  irregular  margin,  owing  to  the  imperfect 
union,  towards  its  circumference,  of  the  cellular  tissue 
of  which  it  is  composed. 

Lepodac'tyle,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Lkptodactyl. 

Lepor'ida*,  n.pl.  [Lat.  lepus,  a  hare.]  (Zool.)  A  fam¬ 
ily  of  rodent  quadrupeds  of  which  the  genus  Lepus  is 
the  type.  See  Lepus. 

Leporine,  a.  [Lat.  leporinus,  from  lepus,  leporis.  a 
hare.]  Belonging  to  a  hare  ;  having  the  characteristic 
qualities  of  a  hare. 

Lep  ra,  n.  [Lat.]  (Med.)  Leprosy. 

Lepros'ity,  n.  The  state  of  being  leprous,  (r.) 

Leprosy,  n.  [From  Lat.  lepra.]  (Med.)  A  disease 
characterized  by  the  formation  of  scaly  patches  on  the 
skin,  of  different  sizes,  but  having  always  nearly  a  ciiv 
cular  form.  Physicians  distinguish  three  varieties  of 
this  disease,  —  L>pra  vulgaris,  or  common  leprosy; 
Lepra  alphas,  or  white  leprosy;  and  Lepra  nigricans , 
or  black  leprosy.  Leprosy  first  manifests  itself  in  small 
distinct  reddish  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  which  enlarge 
till  they  sometimes  attain  the  size  of  a  crown-piece. 
They  are  covered  with  scales,  which  accumulate  and 
form  a  thick  prominent  crust,  and  are  quickly  repro¬ 
duced  as  they  fall  off.  This  disease  usually  makes  its 
appearance  first  about  the  knee  or  elbow,  and  extends 
by  degrees  along  the  extremities,  till  sometimes  the 
whole  body  becomes  affected  with  it.  Its  progress  is,  in 
general,  very  slow,  and  it  may  continue  in  the  same 
state  for  years.  The  general  health  of  the  patient  is  but 
little  disturbed  by  this  disease.  In  lepra  alphas  the 
scaly  patches  are  smaller  than  in  lepra  vulgaris ,  and 
have  also  their  central  parts  depressed  or  indented. 
The  le.f>ra  nigricans  differs  from  the  others  chiefly  in 
the  color  of  the  patches,  which  are  dark  and  livid.  This 
disease  sometimes  makes  its  appearance  without  £*ny 
apparent  cause,  sometimes  it  may  be  induced  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  cold  or  damp,  and  sometimes  it  is  evidently 
hereditary.  It  is  generally  tedious  of  cure.  The  diet 
should  be  light  and  moderate,  and  all  heating  and  stim¬ 
ulating  liquors  avoided.  Externally,  warm  baths,  sul¬ 
phur-baths,  and  preparations  of  tar  or  creosote,  are 
useful.  The  constitutional  treatment  will  depend  upon 
the  condition  of  the  body;  if  weakly,  tonics,  as  quinine 
and  iron,  are  to  be  administered.  A  solution  of  arsenic  is 
often  of  advantage  ;  but,  of  course,  it  can  only  be  used 
under  medical  superintendence.  This  disease  appears 
to  have  been  much  more  prevalent,  and  of  a  severer 
type,  in  ancient  than  in  modern  times,  if,  indeed,  this  is 
the  same  disease,  —  many  being  of  opinion  that  the  L. 
of  ancient  times  resembled  rather  wlmt  is  now  known 
as  elephantiasis.  —  See  ELEPHANTIASIS. 

(Hist.)  This  contagious  disease  originated  in  Egypt 
and  Arabia  at  a  very  early  period.  It  is  frequently 
alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures;  and  special  regulations 
were  prescribed  concerning  those  afflicted  with  it  by 
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the  Mosaic  law,  b.  c.  1491,  {Lev.  xiii.)  Christ  healed  a 
leper  in  Galilee  in  28.  Tt  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  is  described  by  Hippocrates  (b.  c.  480-357) 
and  Galen  (130-200).  The  crusaders  introduced  the  dis¬ 
ease  into  Europe,  where  it  raged  with  such  virulence 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  that  almost  every  town  had  its 
lazar-house  for  the  reception  of  lepers.  In  1225,  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  VIII..  there  were  iu  France  no  less 
than  2,000  of  these  institutions.  Since  t lie  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  17th  century  the  disease  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared  from  Europe,  where  it  is  now  limited  to  the 
most  northern  and  southern  countries.  It  was  very 
prevalent  in  the  Faroe  Isles  in  1070,  and  five  persons 
were  affected  with  it  in  Great  Britain  iu  1736.  'I  he  last 
case  mentioned  here  was  described  by  Dr.  Edmonstou 
in  1803. 

Lep'rotis,  Lep'erotis,  a.  [Fr.  Upreux .]  Infected 
with  leprosy;  covered  with  white  scaly  sores. 

Lep'roiiKly.  adv.  In  a  leprous  manner. 

Lcp'roiisiicss,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  leprous ; 
leprosy. 

Leptoclac'tyl.  (Sometimes  written  Lefod xctylb. ) 
[Gr.  leptns,  thin,  and  dactylos ,  finger.]  (ZoiSl.)  A  bird  or 
other  animal  having  slender  toes.  —  Hitchcock. 

LepliMlar'tyhmx.'f  Characterized  by  slender  toes; 
relating  or  pertaining  to  the  leptodactyls. 

Leptol'ogry,  n.  [Gr.  lep'ologia  ]  A  detailed  and  prolix 
discourse  on  trifles  or  matter’s  of  no  moment. 

Lpplop'otl;i,  n  (Gr.  leptos.  slender,  and  pots,  foot;  — 
alluding  to  the  elongated  peduncle.]  (7*7.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Asteraccse.  They  are  perennial  N.  American 
herbs,  with  the  habits  of  Helknium,  q.  v. 

Leptosper'mese,  n.  pt.  (Gr.  Iptos ,  slender,  and 
spe.rma.  a  seed.]  ( But  )  A  tribe  of  the  order  Myrtacew, 
characterized  by  having  capsular  fruit.  The  typical 
gen.  is  Ijrpt'Htpennum,  2  species  of  which.  Jj.  scoparium 
and  thea,  have  leaves  which  are  used  in  the  Australian 
colonies  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

Lo'piis.  n.  (Lit. )  ( Zniil .)  A  gen.  of  rodent  quadrupeds, 
fain.  Lrporidic,  peculiarly  distinguished  by  having  their 
superior  incisors  double,  i.e.,  each  of  them  has  a  smaller 
one  behind  it.  The  molar  teeth  are  also  more  numerous 
than  in  most  other  Rodentia,  th**re  being  6  on  each  side 
of  the  upper  jaw  and  five  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw  ; 
the  ears  are  very  long,  the  tail  short  and  turned  up. 
The  species  of  tlris  genus  are  called  harts  and  rabbits. 
The  eyes  are  large  and  prominent,  and,  with  the  well- 
developed  ears,  serve  to  announce  to  these  timid  and 
defenceless  animals  remote  objects  and  sounds  of  peril : 
the  strength  and  proportions  of  the  limbs,  of  which  the 
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hind  pair  is  much  longer  than  the  fore,  enable  them  to 
escape  by  rapid  flight.  The  smaller  species,  as  the  rab¬ 
bit,  add  to  their  means  of  safety  by  burrowing  in  the 
soil.  Among  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  gen.  L. 
may  be  reckoned  the  rudimental  condition  of  the  clav¬ 
icles,  and  the  reticulate  bony  structure  of  the  infra¬ 
orbital  spaces.  There  are  many  species  very  similar  to 
each  other.  N.  America  produces  a  number  of  them, 
some  of  which  inhabit  the  swamps  of  the  S.  States. 

(Astron.)  One  of  the  original  constellations  of  Aratus 
and  Ptolemy,  situated  in  the  N.  hemisphere,  to  the  S. 
of  Orion.  Its  most  considerable  stars  are  of  the  third 
and  fourth  magnitude. 

I/Erable,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-office  of  Iroquois  co. 

Le  Ray,  in  A  t’W  York ,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co. ;  pop. 
about  3.159. 

I.e  Rays'ville.  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  co.,  about  12  m.  E.X.E.  of  Watertown. 

Le  Ruys'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Bradford  co.,  nbt.  16  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Towanda. 

Lere.  a.  See  Lear,  and  Leer. 

Lerici,  (ler'e-cht.)  a  seaport  of  Italv,  island  of  Sardinia, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  5  in.  K.S.E.  of  Spezzia.  The 
town  is  walled,  and  protected  by  a  castle.  Pip.  5,800. 

Lorida.  (le.r'e-ila,)  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  on  the 
Segre,  80  m.  W.N.W.  of  Barcelona.  It  is  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  important  military  points  in  Spain,  be¬ 
ing  the  key  to  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  and  is  strongly 
fortified.  Pop.  21,500. 

Leri  ns  Isles,  (leria,)  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea,  belonging  to  France,  dep.  of  Var,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  islands  of  St.  Marguerite  and  St.  Ilonorat. 
The  first  is  noted  as  having  been  the  prison  of  the  “  man 
with  the  iron  mask  ” 

LeRoi  le  vent,  (le(r)  rwavj  le(r)  ruh(r.)  [Fr.,  the 
king  wills  it.]  (Eng.  Law.)  A  form  of  words  by  which 
the  royal  assent  is  intimated  by  the  ch*rkof  parliament 
to  the  passing  of  public  lulls.  To  private  hills  the  royal 
assent  is  expressed  by  Suit  fait  comm e  il  est  disirS.  The 
dissent  of  the  sovereign  to  the  passing  of  any  measure 
is  si  unified  by  the  words  Le  roi  Tavisera. 


1  Leronx'y  PiERRE,a  French  socialistic  writer,  b  at  Rennes 
in  1798,  found  employment  at  Paris  as  a  compositor 
and  corrector  of  the  press.  In  1814  his  old  schoolfellow, 
M.  Dubois,  met  him  in  the  printing-office  in  which  he 
intended  to  bring  out  the  Globe.  This  led  to  his  being 
associated  with  him  in  his  labors,  in  which  he  had  De 
Broglie,  Guizot,  and  Cousin  for  fellow- workers.  In  1831 
he  became  a  St.  Simonian,  abandoned  the  communion 
when  the  late  Father  Knfantin  proposed  the  question  of 
the  emancipation  of  women, and  afterwards  contributed 
to  tire  Revue  ties  Deux  Mowies,  and  pursued  with 
ardor  his  attacks  on  t lie  religion  and  philosophy  then 
prevailing.  Since  1 8443,  L.  has  chiefly  occupied  himself 
with  philosophy  applied  to  socialism,  and  has  had 
Proudhon  for  an  opponent.  In  tire  Legislative  Assem¬ 
bly  of  1848,  of  which  lie  was  a  member,  lie  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  an  amendment  which  bears  his 
name,  to  the  effect  that  all  parties  found  guilty  of  adul¬ 
tery  snould  lose  their  civil  rights.  After  the  coup  d'etat 
of  Dec.,  1851,  he  withdrew  to  Jersey,  and  applied  him¬ 
self  to  literature  and  philosophy.  He  has  led  an  active 
literary  life,  and  written  many  works,  the  best  known 
being  De  V Humanite,  de  son  Principe  et  de  son  Avenir , 
published  in  1849. 

Le  Hoy,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-township  of  McLean  co. ; 
pop.  abt  9o0. 

Le  Hoy,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Benton  co. 

— A  post-township  of  Bremer  co. 

Le  Hoy,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Coffey  co.,  abt.  75  m.  S.  of  Topeka;  pop.  of  township 
abt.  900. 

Le  Hoy,  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  Calhoun  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1.700. 

— A  village  of  Genesee  co  ,  2  m.  S.E.  of  Flint. 

— A  village  of  Ingham  co.,  al»t.  17  m.  K.  of  Lansing. 

--A  township  of  Oceaua  co ,  abt.  36  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Grand 
Haven. 

Le  Hoy,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Mower  co.,  abt.  36  in.  S.  of  Rochester;  pop.  of  township 
abt.  500. 

Le  Roy,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Genesee  <••».,  abt.  46  in.  E.  by  N.  of  Buffalo;  pt/p.  of 
township  (1870)  4.627. 

— A  township  of  Jefferson  co. 

Le  Roy,  in  0'iio,  a  township  of  Lake  co. :  pop  abt.  1,200. 

— A  post-village  of  Medina  co.,  abt.  37  in.  8.S.W.  of  Cleve¬ 
land. 

— A  village  of  Trumbull  co.,  abt.  9  m.  N.E.  of  Warren. 

Le  Hoy,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Bradford  co.abt.  140  m.  N.  of  Harrisburg;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  1,400. 

Le  Roy',  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Dodge  co.,  abt.  60  m.  N.E.  of  Madison  ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  1,600. 

— A  township  of  Monroe  co. 

Le  Roy,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 

Le  Roy  Springs,  in  N.  Carolina,  u  village  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg  co. 

Lerwick,  ( Jer'rik ,)  a  town  of  Scotland,  and  chief  town 
of  the  Shetland  Islands,  on  Brassey  Sound,  20  in.  N.N.E 
of  Stimborough  Head.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  herring  and  whale  fisheries.  Manuf. 
Straw-plaiting  and  woollens.  Pop.  abt.  3,500. 

Le  Sa^e*  Alum  Rene,  a  distinguished  French  novelist 
and  dramatist,  was  n.  in  Brittany,  1668,  and  studied  at 
the  Jesuit’s  College  at  Yannes.  In  1692  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  his  talents  and  manners  procured  him  admission 
into  the  best  society,  and  lie  soon  adopted  theprofe  sion 
of  an  author.  He  studied  the  Spanish  language,  and 
produced  a  multitude  of  translations,  or  imitations,  of 
Castilian  dramas  and  romance.  His  comedy  of  Crispin 
the  Rival  of  his  Master ,  first  attracted  the  public  notice, 
but  his  success  as  a  novelist  has  most  contributed  to 
make  him  known  to  foreigners.  Le  Diable  BoUeanx, 
known  iu  England  by  the  title  of  The  Devil  upon  Two 
Slicks,  became  extremely  popular;  the  comedy  of  Tur- 
caret  added  to  his  fame,  ami  that  fame  was  soon  ren¬ 
dered  imperishable  by  his  admirable  Gil  Bias.  Le  Sage 
was  endowed  with  great  literary  fertility.  Hecomposed 
24  dramatic  pieces,  and  had  a  share  in  the  composition 
of  76  others.  Among  his  novels  are.  The  Adventures  of 
Guzman  d'  A) far  ache;  The  History  of  Estovuuille  Gon¬ 
zales ,  Ac.  D.  1747. 

Les'bos.  See  Mitylene. 

Lese-majesty,  n.  (Law.)  Same  as  Leze-majesty, q.v. 

Lesina,  (les'e-na.)  ( A nc.  Pharos.)  An  island  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  iu  the  Adriatic,  prov.  Dalmatia,  23  m.  S.E.  of  Spa- 
latro.  Ext.  40  m.  long,  and  average  breadth  bet.  2  and 
6  m.  Soil,  fertile ;  producing  wine,  figs,  rosemary-oil, 
Ac.;  also  marble.  Pop.  estimated  14.000.  — Its  principal 
town,  Lesina,  has  a  pop.  of  abt.  2.500. 

Lesion,  (It'zhnn,)  n.  (Fr. ;  from  Lat.  hesin.lsedo,  Jsesus, 
to  hurt,  to  injure.]  ( Surg .)  A  surgical  term  for  any 
structural  burst  or  injury  to  an  internal  organ.  Any 
wound,  breach,  or  loss  of  substance,  caused  by  disease 
or  accident  to  a  part,  is  called  a  lesion. 

(Scot.  Law.)  A  term  to  denote  injury  or  prejudice 
sustained  by  a  minor  or  by  a  person  of  weak  capacity, 
sufficient  to  be  a  ground  of  action  to  reduce  or  set  aside 
th*  deed  which  caused  the  lesion. 

Leslie,  Charles  Robert,  a  distinguished  modern  painter 
and  author,  n.  in  London,  of  American  parents,  in  1794. 
In  1799  Ilia  father  quitted  England  and  settled  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  After  receiving  the  ordinary  school  education, 
young  L.  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  in  Philadel¬ 
phia;  but  the  occupation  was  from  the  first  distasteful 
to  him;  and  eventually  he  was  allowed  to  follow  the 
bent  of  his  inclination,  and  returned  to  London  in  1813, 
with  the  view  of  becoming  an  artist.  His  first  in¬ 
structors  in  England  were  both  American-born  artists 
—  the  venerable  president,  West,  and  Washington  All- 
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ston.  The  first  picture  which  gained  him  fame  was 
Anne,  Page  and  Slender,  exhibited  at  the  British  Insti¬ 
tution  iu  1819.  This  was  followed  at  the  succeeding 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  by  Sir  Roger  de 
Cbverley  going  to  Church,  a  work  which  excited  general 
interest  and  admiration  ;  and  from  this  time  forward 
his  pictures  steadily  displayed  increasing  power.  Most 
of  his  productions  are  illustrative  of  the  works  of 
Shakspeare,  Addison,  Fielding.  Goldsmith,  Cervantes, 
Moliere,  Ac.,  Ac. ;  hut  he  lias  taken  subjects  suggested 
rather  than  described  by  them  ;  and  to  use  the  words  of 
a  contemporary,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  passages 
of  quaint  humor  in  any  of  these  writers  were  ever 
represented  with  so  genial  a  feeling,  so  much  regard  for 
the  author,  and  so  much  respect  for  the  spectator.  In 
1821  Leslie  was  elected  Associate  of  t lie  Academy;  and 
in  1826,  R.A.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  by  the  United 
States  Government  professor  of  drawing  in  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point ;  which  post,  after  a  trial  of 
live  months,  he  resigned,  and  returned  finally  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Mr.  Leslie  used  with  success  the  pen  ns  well  as 
the  pencil.  In  1845  he  published  a  life  of  his  friend 
Constable,  the  painter.  From  1848  to  1851  he  filled  the 
post  of  professor  of  painting  at  the  Academy,  and  his 
lectures  have  been  published,  with  additions,  us  a 
Handbook  for  Young  Pointers.  At  t  lie  time  of  his  death 
he  was  engaged  on  t he  Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
which  lias  been  since  published  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor.  D.  1859. 

Leslie,  Sir  John,  a  Scottish  mathematician  and  physi¬ 
cist,  B.  in  Largo,  Fifeshire.  1766.  After  completing  his 
education  at  the  universities  of  St.  Andrew’s  and  Edin¬ 
burgh.  and  travelling  as  tutor  in  the  United  States,  he 
returned  to  Scotland,  and,  obtaining  letters  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  individuals  of  literary  and  scientific  celebrity, 
set  out  for  London,  where  he  for  some  time  gained  a 
subsistence  by  translating  and  compiling  scientific 
works.  In  1805  he  became  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  1809  lie  obtained 
tlie  chair  of  natural  philosophy,  upon  the  death  of 
Professor  Playfair ;  and  from  that  period  until  his  death 
he  produced  a  succession  of  valuable  works  on  subjects 
connected  with  natural  philosophy.  In  1832  he  was 
knighted.  He  contributed  treatises  on  Achromatic 
Glasses,  Acoustics. Climate,  Cold.  Dew.  Meteorology,  Ac., 
to  the  **  Encyclopa  dia  Britannica,”  and  also  furnished 
tlie  **  Edinburgh  Review  ”  and  the  “ Edinburgh  Trans¬ 
actions  ”  with  many  excellent  papers.  Among  ids  larger 
works  maybe  cited  The  Elemmts  of  Geometry,  Elements 
of  Natural  l'ltilostphy.  and  an  Account  of  Experiments 
and  Instruments  depending  on  the  Relation  of  Heat  to 
Moisture.  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  differential 
thermometer.  D.  1832. 

Les'lie,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Ingham  co.,  abt.  22  in.  E.S.E.  of  Lansing;  pop.  of  tow  n¬ 
ship  about  1.800. 

Les'lie.  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Van  Wert  co. 

Lesm  aliag;o,  ( les-ma-hai'go ,i  or  Abbey  <>reen,  a 
village  and  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Lanark  co.,  on  tlie 
Clyde,  6  m.  W.S.W.  of  Lanark.  The  celebrated  falls  of 
the  Clyde  are  iu  this  parish.  Pop.  about  8.800. 

Lespc«le'za,  n.  [In  honor  ot  Lesjrdez.  governor  of 
Florida.]  (Bat.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Idbacere. 
They  are  perennial  plants,  with  leaves  palmately  tri¬ 
foliate,  reticulate-veined.  L.  cupitata,  the  Hush  Clover, 
is  an  erect,  hairy,  half  shrubby  plant,  found  in  dry  soils 
from  Canada  to  tlie  Caroliuus.  Stem,  2  to  4  feet  high; 
leaves  numerous. 

Loss.  A  terminant  syllable  of  many  nouns  and  a  few 
adjectives.  It  is  a  privative  term,  denoting  lack  or 
deprivation  ;  as,  childless  (without  children),  money less, 
witless.  Ac. 

Loss,  o.  [Irregular  comp,  of  little.  A.  S.lws :  Gotli  Jans, 
empty,  blank,  fralinsun,  to  lose  utterly;  akin  to  Gr. 
Mo,  to  lose.]  Bereft  of  part  of  that  indicated  by  little; 
smaller;  inferior;  not  so  large  or  great. 

4  ’Tis  less  to  conquer  than  to  make  wars  cease.”— Lord  Halifax. 

— adv.  Not  so  much ;  in  a  smaller  or  lower  degree. 

•’  Happy,  and  happy  still  she  might  have  prov  d. 

Were  she  less  beautiful  or  less  belov'd." — Pope. 

— n.  Not  so  much  ;  a  smaller  portion. 

“Feelings  .  .  .  with  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven.” — Scott. 

—The  inferior;  tlie  younger;  as,  St.  James  the  Less. 

Lessee',  n.  [From  lease]  (Law.)  The  person  to  whom 
a  lease  is  given,  or  who  holds  laud  or  real-estate  on  lease; 
as,  the  lessee  of  a  theatre. 

Lesson,  (les'n,)  v.  a.  [From  less.  Goth,  galanjan,  to 
take  off,  to  separate.]  To  make  less  in  bulk,  quantity, 
number,  or  amount ;  to  make  smaller;  to  diminish;  as, 
to  lessen  an  indemnity.  —  To  make  less  in  degree,  state, 
or  quality;  to  diminish  in  value;  as.  to  lessen  a  punish¬ 
ment. —  To  reduce  in  dignity  or  estimation;  to  degrade; 
to  abate ;  to  weaken  ;  to  lower. 

“  St.  Paul  chose  to  magnify  his  office  when  evil  men  conspired 
to  lessen  it.”— A  tier  bury. 

— v.  n.  To  become  less  in  bulk,  quantity,  number,  or 
amount;  to  be  diminished  or  reduced.  —  To  become  less 
in  degree,  quality,  or  intensity;  to  decrease;  to  shrink; 
to  contract;  as,  public  faith  in  the  government  is  daily 
lessening. 

Les'sen,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Brunswick,  dist.  of 
Wolfenblittel ;  pop.  4,500. 

Les'seps,  Vicompte  Ferdinand  de,  a  French  diploma¬ 
tist  and  engineer,  r.  at  Versailles,  1805,  was  appointed, 
in  1828,  attache  to  the  French  consulate  at  Lisbon;  and 
after  holding  various  consular  offices  in  Europe  and  the 
East,  was  made  consul  at  Barcelona,  in  1842,  during  the 
bombardment  of  which  town  lie  zealously  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  protect  French  life  and  property,  besides  afford¬ 
ing  an  usyluin  to  Spaniards  and  others  on  board  French 
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ships,  nis  celebrity,  however,  rests  chiefly  on  his  scheme 
to  pierce  the  Isthmus  of  .'»•■•/.  by  means  of  a  canal,  and 
in  carrying  it  out  successfully  through  the  most  formi¬ 
dable  opposition  and  difficulties.  —  See  Sljtz  (Canal  of). 

liO.sser,  (fes'r,)  a.  [A.  S.  Itessu,  latte.]  Less;  smaller; 
inferior.  (Of  infrequent  use.) 

**  The  tester  breaches  of  the  law.” — Locke. 

Lesser  Cross-Roads,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-office 
of  Somerset  co. 

Les'ses,  n.pl.  [Fr.  busses.]  The  voided  excrement  of 
animals. 

Less  i  nes,  (les-seen',)  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  Hainault. 
on  the  Dernier,  20  in.  N.N.W.  of  the  Mens.  Manuf. 
Chicory  and  salt.  Pop.  5,500. 

Les'sin^,  Gotthold  Ephraim,  a  distinguished  German 
critic,  dramatist,  and  miscellaneous  writer, R.  at  Kanienz. 
in  Lusace,  1720.  lie  was  educated  at  the  public-school 
of  Meissen  and  the  university  of  Leipsic,  and  was  from 
the  first  an  ardent  and  laborious  student.  lie  was  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  stage;  and  his  first  essays  in  literature 
were  dramatic  compositions.  Alter  various  literary  at¬ 
tempts  at  Berlin,  he  went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he 
graduated  M.A.;  and  on  his  return  to  Berlin,  in  1753, 
ho  became  the  intimate  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Moses 
Mendelssohn  and  the  publisher  Nicolai.  Under  their 
joint  care  appeared  the  journal  entitled  Bibliothek  dn- 
schonen  Wi s  sense baften.  L.  remained  at  Berlin,  zeal¬ 
ously  pursuing  his  chosen  tasks,  till  1760,  when  lie  re¬ 
moved  to  Breslau,  having  been  named  secretary  to  the 
Prussian  general  in  command  there.  After  five  years, 
he  again  returned  to  the  capital,  and  in  1770  was  ap¬ 
pointed  librarian  to  the  prince  of  Brunswick,  at  Wolfen- 
biittel.  He  made  a  short  visit  to  Italy  two  years  later, 
lost  his  wife  in  1776,  and  after  a  long  decline  of  health, 
spirits,  and  mental  power,  he  died  in  1781.  L.'s  great 
aim  was  to  infuse  a  new  spirit  into  the  literature  of  his 
country,  and  to  refine  and  polish  its  style;  and  he  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Ilis  writings  are  among  the  classics  of  German 
literature,  and  are  especially  distinguished  for  masterly 
criticism,  forcible  reasoning,  and  clear,  nervous  style. 
“He  thinks,”  says  Carlyle,  “with  the  clearness  and 
piercing  sharpness  of  the  most  expert  logician;  but  a 
genial  fire  pervades  him — a  wit,  a  heartiness,  a  general 
richness  and  fineness  of  nature,  to  which  most  logicians 
are  strangers.”  Among  his  dramatic  works  are,  Miss 
Sara  Samson ,  Minna  von  H ii'nhdm,  Emilia  Galntti ,  and 
Nathan  the  Wise  (his  last  work,  which  was  not  pub¬ 
lished  till  1779).  Of  his  prose  works  may  he  named, 
Fabeln.  Litter atur -  Brief?,  Dramaturgic  (which  first 
made  Shakspeare  really  known  to  the  Germans),  and 
Laoco'm.  The  celebrated  WolfenbiitteVsche  Fragment e, 
in  which  so  bitter  an  attack  was  made  on  Revelation, 
first  appeared  in  1774,  in  the  work  entitled  lleitruge  zur 
Ge&chichte  and  LiUeratur  a  ns  den  Scbdtzen  der  IDrzog- 
lichsn  Bibliothek  zu  W  ilfenbuttel.  They  were  long  at¬ 
tributed  to  L..  but  were  in  fact  written  by  the  elder 
Keirn arus,  and  only  annotated  by  L.  Coleridge  was  a 
diligent  student  of  L.'s  works;  and  some  passages  in 
the  Gmfe**i>ns  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit  were  made  the 
ground  of  a  charge  of  plagiarism  from  L. 

Lcss'lcy,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Benton  co.,  about  70 
m.  W.S.U'.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Lessoe.  or  Lassoe,  (leg-sol, )  an  island  of  Denmark,  in 
the  Cattegat,  12  miles  X.E.  of  Jutland:  area ,  42  sq.  m. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  engaged  in  fishing  and  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits.  Fop.  2,70). 

Lesson.  ( lls'sn ,)  n.  [Fr.  le$on ;  Lat.  lectio,  lectionis. 
from  lego ,  tectum ,  to  pick  up.  gather,  or  collect,  to  read.] 
A  reading;  a  reading  out  or  aloud;  anything  read  or 
recited  to  a  teacher,  by  a  pupil  or  learner,  for  improve¬ 
ment,  or  such  a  portion  of  a  book  as  a  pupil  learns  and 
repeats  at  one  time;  a  task. 

"  I  but  repeat  that  lesson  I  have  learned  of  thee.” — Denham. 

— A  portion  of  Scripture  read  in  divine  service;  as,  here 
endeth  the  second  lesson.  —  A  portion  of  a  book  or  manu¬ 
script  assigned  by  a  preceptor  to  a  pupil  to  be  learned, 
or  for  an  exerci.se;  —  hence,  anything  to  be  learned; 
precept,  doctrine,  or  notion  inculcated.  —  A  severe  lec¬ 
ture;  rebuke;  reproof;  instruction,  truth,  or  example 
taught  by  experience;  as,  the  lessons  of  adversity. 

44  She  would  give  her  a  lesson  for  walking  *o  late."— Sidney. 

(Mus.)  A  musical  composition  picked  out  or  copied 
for  an  instrument. 

••  Good  lessons  set  for  a  flute  out  of  tune.  Davies. 

— v.  a.  To  instruct;  to  teach  ;  to  impart  knowledge. 

"  Even  iu  kind  love,  1  do  conjure  thee  to  lesson  me.’  — Shake. 

Lessor',  n.  (Law.)  One  who  grants  a  lease;  —  opposed 
to  lessee. 

Lest*  conj.  [A.  S  leas,  abatement,  privation,  or  taking 
away.]  That  not:  for  fear  that;  —  a  word  denoting 
privation,  prevention,  or  a  separating  or  taking  away. 

•‘Lest  they  faint  at  the  sad  sentence  rigorously  urg  d.”—  Milton. 

Les'ter.  in  Illinois ,  a  post-office  of  Marion  co. 

Les'ter.  in  Iowa,  a.  post-township  of  Black  Hawk  co.; 
pop.  803. 

L’Eslr«ange,  Sir  Rooer,  a  partisan  of  Charles  I.,  born 
1616,  famous  as  a  political  writer  and  translator  from 
the  learned  languages.  D.  1704. 

Les'tris,  n.  (Gr..  a  plunderer;  strictly  applied  to  a 
pirate  ship.]  (Zniil.)  A  genus  of  the  Laridse,  or  Gull 
family,  distinguished  from  the  true  Gulls  by  having 
their  large,  membranous  nostrils  opening  near  the  point 
and  edge  of  the  beak,  and  their  tail  being  pointed.  They 
pursue  the  small  gulls  with  singular  pertinacity  and 
boldness,  to  rob  them  of  their  food ;  —  hence  their  name. 

Lesueur.  Eustache,  (lesson' er. )  a  French  painter,  b.  in 
Paris.  1617,  and  surnamed  the  “  Raphael  of  France.”  He 
studied  under  Vouet,  and  early  in  life  attracted  the  no¬ 
tice  of  Poussin.  Displaying  great  disregard  of  court 
patronage,  he  worked  only  for  private  individuals  and 


for  religions  establishments,  and,  while  still  young,  re¬ 
tired  to  a  cloister.  He  was  the  first  painter  in  France 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  surpassed  Lebrun, 
bis  rival,  iu  grace  and  vigor.  Among  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  bis  works  were  the  Life  of  St.  Bruno,  in  twenty- 
two  subjects;  St.  Paul  Preaching  at  Ephesus,  awl  The 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Le  Sueur,  in  Minnesota,  a  S.S.E.  central  co. ;  area,  nbt. 
450  sq.  m.  Fivers.  St.  Peter's,  or  Minnesota,  and  Le 
Sueur.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Le  Sueur. 
Pbp.  abt.  15,000. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Le  Sueur  co.,  on  the  Minnesota 
River,  about  50  iii.  S.W.  of  St.  Paul. 

Let,  v.  a.  [  A.  S.  In  tan,  let  an  ;  0.  Sax.  Idtan ;  Ger.  lassen ; 
Icel.  lata;  Goth,  letun ,  to  permit  to  depart,  to  set  free; 
Sansk.  li,  to  loose.]  To  permit;  to  allow:  to  suffer;  to 
give  leave  or  power  by  a  positive  act;  or,  negatively,  to 
withhold  denial  or  restraint;  not  to  prevent. 

— To  lease :  to  grant  possession  and  use  for  a  specified  com¬ 
pensation  ;  as,  to  let  a  house.  (See  below,  g  Let  out.) 

“  She  let  her  sccood  floor  to  a  very  gcuteel  man.” —  Taller. 

Note.  —  Let,  in  the  imperative  mood,  is  employed  as 
an  auxiliary  to  denote  resolution,  fixed  purpose,  ardent 
desire,  expressed  wish. 

*  Let  these  describe  the  undcscribable. "—Byron. 

— Exhortation  ?  incitement. 

“  Liberty  ‘a  in  every  blow  !  let  us  do  or  die  1  Burns. 

— Permission;  command. 

“  *  Let  us  worship  God,'  he  says,  with  solemn  air.”— Burns. 

— Concession;  allowance;  license. 

"  O’er  golden  sands  let  rich  Pactolus  flow." — Pope. 

Let-alone  principle.  [Fr.  laissez-faire,  let  alone.]  (Pol. 
Econ.)  The  doctrine  of  non-interference  of  the  state 
with  the  interests  of  social  economy. —  To  let  alone,  to 
leave;  to  suffer  to  remain  without  molestation  or  inter¬ 
ference  ;  as,  let  me  alone. 

“This  notion  might  be  let  alone  and  despised,  as  a  piece  of 
harmless,  unintelligible  enthusiasm.”  —  Royers. 

To  let  blood ,  to  phlebotomize;  to  bleed;  to  puncture  a 
vein  in  order  that  blood  may  flow. 

“  Let  s  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood.  "—Shake. 

To  let  down,  to  lower;  to  cause  to  sink,  fall,  or  be  de¬ 
pressed. 

"  Let  down  thy  pitcher,  that  I  may  drink.”  —  Gen.  xxiv.  14. 

To  reduce  in  tempering;  to  soften  in  malleability;  as, 
to  let  down  steel  articles  in  process  of  manufacture. 

“  You  must  let  it  down,  that  is.  make  it  softer  by  tempering  it.” 

Moron. 

To  let  drive,  or  fy.  to  send  forth  with  violent  impul¬ 
sion  ;  as,  to  let  Jly  an  arrow. 

•*  He  let  drive  at  his  antagonist  with  a  blow  straight  out  from 
the  shoulder.  — Eyan. 

To  led  in,  or  into,  to  admit;  to  suffer  to  come  in  or 
enter  ;  as,  to  let  in  a  visitor. 

44  What  boots  it  at  one  gate  to  make  defence, 

And  at  auother  to  let  in  the  foe.”  —  Milton. 

To  insert,  as  an  extraneous  adjunct ;  as,  to  let  in  a  wedge. 

To  let  loose ,  to  suffer  to  depart ;  to  allow  to  go  at  large  ; 
to  remove  restraint  from. 

To  let  out,  to  allow  to  escape,  ns  a  bird  or  animal. — 
To  loosen  by  extending;  to  enlarge;  as,  to  let  out  the 
tuckers  of  a  dress.  —  To  lease  ;  to  let  on  hire;  as,  to  let 
out  a  farm,  to  le.t  out  a  vehicle. 

To  let  ojT,  to  discharge,  as  the  arrow  of  a  bow,  or  the 
charge  of  a  gun. 

44  Charging  ray  pistol  with  powder  I  let  it  off  in  the  air.” — Swift. 
To  release,  as  from  a  promise  or  engagement;  to  suffei; 
to  evade,  or  escape  from,  as  a  punishment ;  as,  I  let  him 
off,  it  being  his  hist  offei  ce. 

— v.  v.  To  be  leased,  or  let ;  as,  he  has  a  house  lo  let. 

Let,  t\  a.  [A.  S.  lettun  ;  I),  letten .]  To  impede;  to  keep 
back;  to  obstruct;  to  retard;  to  withhold. 

4 'Their  senses  are  not  letted  from  enjoying  their  objects.”—  Sidney. 

—n.  Ilinderance;  obstacle;  obstruction;  impediment.  (R.) 

**  Secret  lets  and  difficulties  in  public  proceedings.”  —  Hooker. 

Let,  a  termination  of  diminutive  words?  as,  "wavelet,  a 
small  wave;  streamlet,  ringlet,  tartlet,  rivulet,  Ac. 

Letart',  in  O/uo.  a  township  of  Meigs  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

Letart  Falls,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Meigs  co.,abt. 
110  m.  S  E.  of  Columbus. 

Letch,  n.  A  leach-tub.  See  Leach.  —  In  some  parts 
of  England,  an  oblong  swamp. 

— r.  a.  Same  as  Leach,  q.  r. 

Letcll'er,  in  Kentucky,  an  E.  by  S  co.,  adjoining  A  ir- 
ginia ;  area.  abt.  300  sq.  m.  Fivers.  The  head  waters 
of  the  Kentucky  River,  and  some  other  small  streams. 
Surface.  Diversified  with  mountains  and  valleys,  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  forming  the  S.E  border.  Soil. 
Moderately  fertile.  Min.  Coal,  in  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties.  Cap.  Whitesburg.  Pip.  about  4,500. 

Leteh'-tub,  n.  Same  as  Leach-tud,  q.  v. 

Le'llial.  a.  [Lat.  lethalis,  from  Mum,  death,  as  imply¬ 
ing  forgetfulness  of  all  our  earthly  cares,  from  Gr.  le-the, 
forgetfulness,  from  lanthdno,  lathein ,  to  escape  notice.] 
Causing  oblivion  ;  —  hence,  deadly  ;  mortal ;  fatal. 

Lethargic,  Lethargical,  lle-thdrjik,)  a.  [Lat. 
lelhargicus ;  Gr.  lethargihns.  See  Lethargy.]  Dull; 
drowsy  ;  preternatural ly  disposed  to  be  sleepy  ;  heavy  ; 
torpid;  as,  a  lethargic  constitution. — Resembling,  or  be- 
longing  to,  or  caused  by  lethargy  :  as,  a  lethargic  sleep. 

Lethargically,  adv.  In  a  lethargic  manner; heav¬ 
ily  ;  drowsily.  .  .  _ . 

Let liar'gioal ness,  Lethar  idleness,  »■  Dispo¬ 
sition  to  lethargy;  morbid  inclination  to  sleep  ;  preter¬ 
natural  drowsiness;  heaviness. 

Leth  argize,  t*.  a.  To  make  lethargic;  to  deaden. 

Lethargy,  n.  [  Fr.  lethargic ;  Lat.  lethargia  ;  Gr.  Icthar- 
gia,  from  lethargos ,  forgetting,  forgetlul,  from  le-the ,  for- 1 
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getfulness.]  (Med.)  A  state  of  unnaturally  profound  and 
continuous  sleep.  It  is  intermediate  between  heavy  sleep 
and  a  state  of  complete  coma,  and  may  result  from  severe 
exertion  of  the  body  or  mind  ;  but  it  is  also  frequently 
produced  by  congestion  of  the  blood  iu  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  ;  and  hence  it  is  often  a  symptom  of  great  danger, 
frequently  preceding  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  It  may 
also  be  caused  by  the  action  of  any  narcotic  substance, 
or  ot  alcoholic  liquors.  In  general,  the  cure  is  effected 
by  the  removal  A  the  cause  by  which  it  has  been 
brought  about.  If  the  result  of  a  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  then  topical  bleedings  by  cupping, 
and  purgatives,  are  required  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  proceed  from  nervous  weakness,  then  tonics,  stimu¬ 
lants,  and  a  generous  diet,  are  necessary. —  See  Aro- 
plkxt,  Coma. 

— Dulness;  inaction;  unnatural  quietude. 

*  Europe  lay  then  under  a  deep  lethargy."  —  Atterhury. 

Lei  lie,  (Ic'the,)  n.  [Gr.  Le-the,  the  river  of  oblivion.] 
(Gr.  Myth.)  One  of  the  rivers  of  Hell,  whose  waters  the 
souls  of  the  dead  drank  after  they  had  been  confined  for 
a  certain  space  of  time  in  Tartarus.  '1  be  draught  caused 
them  to  forget  whatever  they  had  done,  seen,  or  heard 
before,  as  the  name  implies. 

— Oblivion;  forgetfulness;  a  draught  of  oblivion. 

“  The  conquering  wine  hath  steept  our  sense 
In  soft  and  delicate  lethe." — Shake. 

— Death;  eternity. —  Shaks.  (r.) 

L«4  I  liean,  a.  [Gr.  lethaios.]  Causing  forgetfulness; 
superinducing  obliviousness;  as,  a  letheun  draught. 

Lo  ilieon.  n.  [Gr .le-the  )  (Med.)  A  name  formerly 
given  to  sulphuric  ether  when  inhaled  as  au  anaesthetic 
agent. —  Dunglison. 

Lc'tliconizc,  r.  a.  To  place  under  the  influence  of 
letheon  ;  hence,  to  cause  to  become  oblivious  or  uncon¬ 
scious. 

Let  Iii  I  orous.  a.  [Fr.  It  th  if  ere.]  Deadly;  fatal ;  occa¬ 
sioning  death  or  destruction  ;  as.  a  lethiferous  drug. 

Lot 'tor,  n.  [From  let.]  One  who  lets,  allows,  or  per¬ 
mits —  One  who  retards,  obstructs,  or  binders.  —  One 
who  gives  vent;  as.  a  ldood-W/*T. 

Lot  tor,  n.  [Fr .  tettre. ;  Lat.  litcra.  from  lino,  lih/m,  to 
daub,  lay  on,  smear  upon  ;  as  the  early  mode  of  writing 
was  by  graving  the  characters  upon  tablets  smeared 
over  witii  wax.]  A  mark  or  character,  written,  printed, 
engraved,  or  painted,  used  as  the  representative  of  a 
sound,  or  of  the  articulation  of  the  human  organs  of 
speech.  —  One  of  the  elements  of  syllabic  speech.  —  See 
Alphabet;  Philology;  Writing. 

— An  epistle;  a  written  or  printed  message  or  despatch; 
an  inscribed  missive.  —  Verbal  expression;  literal  defi¬ 
nition  of  sense  or  meaning. 

In  obedience  to  human  laws,  we  must  observe  the  letter  of  the 
law.”  — Jeremy  Taylor. 

— pi.  Erudition;  learning;  intellectual  lore  or  accom¬ 
plishments;  as,  a  man  of  letters,  the  world  of  letters. 

(Printing.)  Type;  a  character  formed  of  metal  or 
wood  (usually  of  metal),  and  used  in  printing  books,  Ac.; 
also,  type,  in  a  collective  sense;  as.  blark-fcffcr. 

Dead  letter,  and  Dead-letter  Office.  See  Dead-lei  ter; 
Dead-letter  Office. 

— v.  a.  To  impress  with  letters;  to  form  letters  on;  as,  to 
letter  the  binding  of  a  book. 

Lot  ter-hoar<l.  n.  (Printing.)  A  board  on  which 
paged  type  is  laid,  previous  to  electrotyping  or  distri¬ 
bution. 

Let'ter-box,  n.  A  box  or  receptacle  for  letters. 

Let'ter-case.  n.  A  case,  book,  or  portfolio,  for  the 
deposition  of  letters. 

( Printing.)  The  case  in  which  types  are  kept  for  use. 

Lettered.  ( Ut'Drd .)  a.  Literate;  educated;  erudite; 
versed  in  science  or  literature;  as,  a  lettered  man,  a 
lettered  education.  —  Pertaining  to  letters  or  learning; 
suitable  to  letters. —  Furnished  with,  or  demonstrated 
by  letters  ;  as,  lettered  cuts. 

Lct'ter-fonnder,  n.  A  type-founder;  one  who  casts 
letters  for  printing. 

Lettering.  n.  Act  or  process  of  impressing  or  im¬ 
printing  letters. 

— The  type  or  letters  so  impressed. 

Letterkcn'ny,  in  Pennsylvania,*,  township  of  Frank- 

j  1  in  co. ;  pep.  about  2,700. 

Lot 'tern.  ».  Same  as  Lecturn,  q.  v. 

Letter  of  Advice.  (Com  )  A  letter  usually  written 
by  the  drawer  of  a  bill  of  exchange  to  the  drawee,  as 
well  to  prevent  fraud  or  alteration  of  the  bill,  as  to  let 
the  drawee  know  what  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
payment  of  the  bill. 

Letter  of  Attorney,  a  letter  or  instrument  by  which 
one  person  authorizes  another  to  do  some  act  for  him, 
such  as  to  sign  a  deed,  collect  rents,  Ac.,  the  party  so 
authorized  to  act  being  called  the  attorney  of  the  other. 
The  terms  of  the  letter  must  be  strictly  adhered  to,  for 
the  principal  is  only  bound  for  the  acts  of  his  agent  to 
the  extent  that  lie  authorized  him  to  act.  It  includes, 
however,  an  authority  to  do  everything  that  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  letter. 
The  authority  to  act  ceases  on  the  death  of  the  person 
granting  it. 

Letter  of  Fneliet.  See  Cachet  (Lettre,  de.) 

Letter  of  Credence.  See  Credential. 

Letter  of  Credit.  (0>m.)  An  order  given  by  a  banker, 
or  other  person,  at  one  place,  to  his  agent  in  auother, 
authorizing  him  to  pay  to  a  particular  individual  a  cer¬ 
tain  sum  of  money.  A  letter  of  credit  is  not  a  negotia¬ 
ble  instrument,  and  therefore  only  the  person  named  in 
it  can  legally  demand  payment. 

Let'ter-ollice,  n.  A  post-office;  a  place  for  the  de¬ 
positing  and  distribution  of  letters. 

Letter  of  License.  (Law.)  An  instrument  by  which 
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creditors  allow  to  a  party  who  has  failed  in  his  trade 
time  for  payment  of  debts  and  management  of  atfairs. 

Letter*of«inar<iue.  See  Marquis. 

Let  ter-|>;i|M»i%  to.  Writing-paper ;  post-paper ;  —  par 
ticularly  as  distinguished  from  foolscap. 

Let' ter- press,  to.  Print;  letters  or  words  impressed 
or  imprinted  on  paper  or  other  material  bymeansot  types 
—  sometimes  used  in  contradistinction  to  engraving. 

Letters  Close.  {Eng.  Law)  Letters  sealed  up,  con¬ 
taining  grants  of  the  king,  and,  beiug  of  privale  con 
corn,  they  are  thus  distinguished  from  Letters  -patent. 

Letters- Patent.  (Law.)  The  name  of  an  instrument 
granted  by  the  government  to  convey  a  right  to  the 
patentee,  as  a  patent  for  a  tract  of  laud  ;  or  to  secure 
to  him  a  right  which  lie  already  possesses,  as  a  patent 
for  a  new  invention  or  discovery.  L.  F.  are  matter  of 
record.  They  are  so  called  because  they  are  not  sealed 
up.  but  are  granted  open.  See  Patent,  page  1883. 

Letters  Testamentary.  (Law.)  An  instrument 
in  writing  granted  by  the  judge  or  the  officer  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  probate  of  wills,  under  his  hand  and 
official  seal,  making  known  that  at  a  certain  date  the 

last  will  and  testament  of  -  was  duly  proved  before 

him;  that  the  probate  and  grant  of  administration  was 
within  his  jurisdiction;  and  he  accordingly  certifies 
“that  the  administration  of  all  and  singular  the  goods, 
chattels,  and  credits  of  the  said  deceased  was  granted 
to  — —  ”  (the  executor  named  in  the  will),  lie  hav¬ 
ing  been  already  sworn  well  and  faithfully  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  same  .  .  .  .and  also  to  reader  a  just  and  true 
account  thereof.” 

Let'ter-wooil,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  plant,  genus 
Jir  isimuni,  native  of  Guiana.  The  wood  is  very  hard, 
of  a  beautiful  brown  color,  variegated  with  black  spots 
resembling  hieroglyphics. 

Let'ter- writer,  n.  A  correspondent;  one  who  writes 
letters. 

— A  press  or  apparatus  for  copying  letters. 

Letter- writing.  (Lit.)  A  branch  of  literature  which, 
unfortunately,  is  but  little  studied.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  more  pains  are  not  taken  to  excel  in  an  art  which 
is  so  commonly  and  scuni versally  practised.  There  arc 
comparatively  few  persons  that  can  write  a  good  letter; 
and  yet  it  is  an  attainment  that  may  be  reached  by 
comparatively  little  pains  and  study.  A  good  letter  re¬ 
quires  to  be  easy,  natural,  and  well  expressed,  suited  to 
the  circumstances,  and  to  the  character  of  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  addressed.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  epistolary  communication  was  known  in  the 
Homeric  age,  which  is  assigned  by  various  chronologists 
to  different  periods  between  b.  c.  1184  and  081.  David 
wrote  a  letter  to  Joab,  and  dispatched  it  by  Uriah,  B.  c 
1035  (2  Sim.  xi.  14,  15),  and  Jezebel  wrote  letters  in 
Ahab’s  name,  and  sealed  them  with  his  seal,  B.  c.  803  (1 
Kings  xxi.  8).  The  classical  authors  regarded  Atossa. 
queen  of  Darius  I.  (llystaspes),  who  flourished  in  the 
6th  cent.  b.  c  ,  as  the  inventor  of  letter- writing. 

Let  tic,  Let'tisil,  n.  or  a.  ( Fhilol .)  The  name  for  that 
branch  of  the  Ar^aii  family  of  languages  which  includes 
the  old  Prussian  and  the  living  dialects  of  Lithuania, 
C  ’lrland,  and  Livonia. 

Let'tin;;,  n.  The  letting  out  on  lease,  as  a  house  or  farm 

— The  allotting  or  placing  out  work  to  be  done  by  con¬ 
tract;  as,  the  letting  of  a  length  of  railroad. 

Lettuce,  (l&tflis,)  n.  [Fr.  laitue ;  Lat.  lactuca ,  from 
lac,  lactis ,  milk.  See  Lacteal  ]  (Ifort.)  A  smooth,  her¬ 
baceous,  annual  plant,  containing  a  milky  juice,  which 
has  been  cultivated  from  very  early  times  It  is  much 
used  as  a  salad.  There  are  many  varieties  of  cultivated 
lettuce,  which  are  divided  into  two  families  —  the  cos, 
and  th o  cabbage.  The  cos  varieties  are  distinguished 
by  being  of  an  upright  growth,  and  are  more  grown  in 
summer  than  winter.  The  cabbage  lettuce  is  grown  at 
all  seasons,  but  more  especially  in  winter,  on  account 
of  its  superior  hardihood.  It  grows  close  to  the  ground, 
and  produces  a  blanched  heart,  like  the  cabbage,  with¬ 
out  assistance.  When  young,  the  cabbage  varieties  are 
generally  sweeter  than  those  of  the  cos  at  the  same  age, 
but  at  full  growth  this  is  reversed;  hence,  the  latter  are 
preferred  for  salads,  and  the  former  for  soups  — See 
Lactuca. 

Le  Tmi'breville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Marion  co , 
about  55  m.  N.  of  Columbus. 

Leuaniliae,  (lu-an'e-le.en,)  n.  ((Them.)  A  base  obtained 
from  aniline  by  acting  on  a  salt  of  fosaniline  with  sul¬ 
phide  of  ammonium.  It  is  a  dazzlingly  white  crystal¬ 
line  solid,  soluble  ip  water,  and  forming  well-defined 
salts  with  the  acids.  It  differ*  frorq  rosaniline,  in  con¬ 
taining  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  less  than  that  alka¬ 
loid;  in  other  words,  lepapiline  seems  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  rosaniline  fhat  white  indigo  does  to  the  blue 
variety. 

Leuca,  (Capo  ill.)  (lai'oo-ka,)  the  most  S.E.  extremity 
of  Italy,  25  m.  S.E.  of  Otranto;  Lat.  39°  45'  6"  N.,  Lou. 
18°  22'  5"  E. 

Lou  can '111  pan  u  ill,  n.  [Gr.  leukos ,  white,  anthos, 
flower;  the  heads  have  large,  white,  conspicuous  rays  J 
(Bot )  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Asterao  ie.  They  are 
perennial  herbs,  with  alternate  leaves.  L.  vulgare,  the 
White-weed,  or  Ox-eye  Daisy,  is  a  great  annoyance  t<> 
farmers,  rapidly  overspreading  pastures  and  neglected 
fields  throughout  N.  America. 

Lence,  or  The  Isle  of  Serpents,  (loose',)  a  high 
islet  of  the  Black  .Sea,  22  m.  ji.  of  the  delta  of  the  Danube. 

Lou'cinc,  n.  (Ghent.)  A  substance  formed  during  the 
decomposition  of  cheese,  muscle,  or  gluten,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  water.  It  forms  crystalline  salts  with  several 
of  the  acids.  It  is  somewhat  cholesterine  in  appear¬ 
ance.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  readily 
so  in  hot.  It  has  an  uuctuous  feel,  and  sublimes  at 
340°  in  woolly  flocculi. 


Leucippus,  a  Greek  philosopher,  who  lived  between  Lava'ri-fa'eias,  to.  [Low  Lat.,  cause  to  be  levied.] 


the  4th  and  5th  centuries  b.  C.,  and  to  whom  the  first 
idea  of  the  atomic  system  is  attributed,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  perfected  by  his  disciple  Democritus.  Kepler  and 
Descartes  were  much  indebted  to  the  ancient  doctrines 
of  these  masters  for  the  explanation  of  the  planetary 
vortices.  Bacon  remarks  that  Democritus  and  Leucip¬ 
pus  were  so  much  taken  up  with  the  particles  of  thiugs 
as  to  neglect  their  structure. 

Leil'citc,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  leukos."]  (Min.)  A  crystal¬ 
lized  silicate  of  alumina  and  potash,  of  a  gray  or  white 
color,  generally  opaque,  and  resembling  garnet  in  form. 
It  usually  occurs  in  lava,  especially  in  that  of  Vesuvius; 
hence  it  is  also  termed  Vesuvian  and  Volcanic  garnet. 

Leucit'ic,  a.  (Min.)  Containing  or  resembling  leucite. 

Leucocy  tlue'mia,  n.  [Gr.  leukos ,  kytos,  cell,  and 
aima.  blood. J  (Med.)  A  condition  of  the  blood  which 
consists  in  the  superabundant  development  of  the  white 
corpuscles. 

Leuco-ethiop'ic,  a.  [Gr.  leukos ,  and  aithiopos. 
swarthy. J  White  and  black, as  tlicalbinoof  the  negro  race. 

Leuco'uia.  n.  [Gr.  leukos,  whitej  (Med.)  A  white 
opacity  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye.  It  is  occasioned  by 
acute  inflammation,  causing  a  deposition  of  lymph 
either  upon  the  surface  or  into  the  substance  of  the 
cornea.  When  merely  superficial,  it  often  passes  away 
with  the  cessation  of  the  inflammation,  hut  when  deep- 
seated,  it  is  often  incurable.  Astringent  lotions  are  gen¬ 
erally  recommended. 

LiMicop'aliiy,  n.  [Gr.  leukos,  and  pathos,  condition.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  an  albino,  or  of  a  white  off¬ 
spring  of  black  parents. 

Le ueopliaiie,  (i lu'ko-fan ,)  n.  [From  Gr  leukophanes.] 
(Min.)  A  silicate  of  glucina  and  lime  with  fluoride  of 
sodium,  found  in  the  syenite  of  Norway. 

Leiicoplileguiacy,  (lu  ko-Jleg'ma-se,)  n.  [Gr.  leuko- 
p’ilegniatia,  from  leukos,  white,  ami  pldegma,  phlegm.] 
(Med  )  A  pallid,  flabby  state  of  body. 

Leiicopiileginat  ie,  a.  [Fr.  leucophlegwatigue,  from 
Gr.  leuco phlegm atos.]  Affected  with  a  dropsical  habit  of 
body;  with  a  white,  bloated  skin. 

Lcucop'yrite,  ».  [Gr.  Ieohs,  and  Eng.  pyriU  ]  (Min.) 
An  ore  of  iron,  color  between  silver-while  and  steel 
gray.  Comp.  Arsenic  72*8,  iiW  27*2. 

Leitcorrliue'a,  to.  [Gr.  leukos ,  white,  and  rheo,  to  flow.] 
(Med.)  The  floor  albiis. 

Lcucotli'ea,  to.  (Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by 
Luther  in  1855. 

Leuco'tliiop,  to.  An  albino  of  Mack  parents. 

Leu'coiis,  a.  [Gr.  leukos,  white.]  While;  applied  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  albino  class  of  people. 

Leucira,  (luke'tra,)  a  village  of  Greece,  in  Boeotia,  6  m 
from  Thebes,  famous  for  the  victory  of  Epauiiuondas 
over  the  Lacedaemonians,  b.  c.  371. 

Leuk,  or  Loueclie,  (look,)  a  village  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  Valais,  on  the  Rhone,  at  its  confluence  with 
the  D  da,  15  in.  E  N  E.  of  Sion,  and  4,500  feet  above  the 
sea;  pop.  COO. —  It  is  noted  in  connection  with  th  e  Baths 
of  Leuk,  situated  8  m.  northward,  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  the  Dalit,  and  the  foot  of  the  ascent  over  the 
Gemmi  Pass.  At  this  place,  which  is  4,500  feet  above 
the  sea,  there  is  a  hamlet  of  300  inhabitants,  and  several 
lodging-houses  and  hotels  for  the  accommodation  of  pa¬ 
tients  and  travellers.  The  springs  have  a  high  temper¬ 
ature  (120°  F.),  are  slightly  saline,  chalybeate,  and  sul¬ 
phureous,  and  are  used  both  for  drinking  and  bathing. 
They  are  chiefly  useful  in  diseases  of  the  skin;  and  one 
peculiarity  is  the  length  of  time  the  patients  remain  in 
the  baths  —  as  long  as  eight  hours  a  day.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  there  are  several  apartments  of  20  feet  square,  in 
which  as  many  as  15  or  20  persons  of  both  sexes,  clad  in 
long  woollen  dresses,  bathe  in  common;  sitting  up  to 
their  necks  in  water,  they  beguile  the  time  with  con¬ 
versation,  chess,  reading  the  newspapers,  Ac.  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  bathing  establishment  here  as 
early  as  the  12th  century. 

Leu'tlien,  or  Lissa.  (Hist.)  The  Prussians,  under  Fred¬ 
erick  II  ,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  defeated  the  Aus¬ 
trians,  led  by  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  and  Marshal 
Daun,  at  the  village  of  Lcuthcn,  near  Lissa,  in  Silesia, 
Dec.  5,  1757.  The  Austrians  withdrew  through  Lissa. 

Levan'na,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Cayuga  co.. 
about  14  in.  S.W.  of  Auburn. 

Levan'na,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Brown  co.,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  about  52  in.  above  Cincinnati. 

Levant,  (ie'vant,)  a.  [Fr.,  the  Levant,  the  East,  from 
lever,  to  raise  or  rise;  Lat.  lewo,  to  raise.  See  Lever.] 
Denoting  thfe  part  of  the  hemisphere  where  the  sun 
rises;  eastern;  — opposed  to ponent. 
to.  A  term  applied  to  that  part  of  tins  Mediterranean  Sea 
which  is  bounded  by  Asia  Minor  on  the  N.,  Syria  and 
Palestine  on  the  E.,  Egypt  and  Barca  on  the  S  ,  and  by 
the  island  of  Candia  and  the  rest  of  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  W. 

Levant',  v.  a.  To  flee  one’s  creditors;  to  decamp  in  a 
discreditable  manner;  as,  he  levanted  with  his  friend’s 
wife.  (English  cant.) 

Levant',  in  Maine ,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Po- 
no  >scot  co.,  about  75  in.  N.E.  of  Augusta;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  about  1,301. 

Levant',  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Chautauqua  co., 
about  18  in.  E.S.E.  of  Mayville. 

Levant  er,  to.  A  strong  wind  in  the  Mediterranean, 
blowing  from  the  eastward. —  One  who  decamps  from  a 
race-course  without  paying  his  losses  in  betting;  a  de¬ 
faulter; — hence,  any  one  who  elopes  or  runs  away  in  a 
disgraceful  manner.  (Eng.  cant.) 

Lev  antine,  a.  [Fr.]  Having  reference  or  pertaining 
to  the  Levant;  as,  the  Levantine  trade.  —  A  sort  of  silk 
cloth. 

Levant'-nut,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Cocculus  Inwcus. 


{Law.)  A  writ  of  execution  issued  at  common  law. 
Leva  tor,  to.  [From  Lat.  levare,  to  raise.]  {Anat.)  The 
name  given  to  certain  muscles  which  serve  the  purpose 
of  lifting  the  parts  to  which  they  are  attached. 

(Surg.)  A  surgical  instrument  used  iu  raising  a  de¬ 
pression  in  the  skull. 

Levee,  (lev't,)  to.  [Fr.  levle,  from  lever,  to  raise.]  The 
assembly  of  persons  who  visit  a  sovereign  or  great  per¬ 
sonage  in  the  morning;  —  opposed  to  couc/tee. —  A  mat¬ 
inee,  as  opposed  to  soiree. 

“  None  of  her  sylvan  subjects  made  their  court. 

Levees  ami  coucbees  pass’d  without  resort.” —  T)ryden. 

— A  stated  public  reception  when  a  sovereign  receives 
visits  from  such  of  his  or  her  subjects  as  are  entitled, 
by  rank,  fortune,  or  position,  to  the  honor. — In  England, 
the  term  levee  is  applicable  to  the  presentation  and  re¬ 
ception  of  gentlemen  only  ;  that  of  ladies  being  styled 
the  Drawing  boom,  (g.  r.)  —  In  the  U.  States  it  is  alsf 
used  for  an  evening  party  or  assembly ;  as,  “The  Pre| 
ident’s  levee,”  and,  iu  this  sense,  it  is  frequently  pro¬ 
nounced  le-vee'. 

— A  causeway,  dike,  or  embankment,  raised  along  the 
sides  of  a  river  as  a  barrier  against  inundation;  as,  the 
levee  at  New  Orleans. 

Levee  e.n  masse.  See  Levy. 

— v.a.  To  attend  at  a  levee.  —  To  confine  within  a  proper 
channel  by  means  of  levees;  ns,  to  levee  a  river. 

Lev 'el,  to.  [A.  S.  lief  el,  liefyl ;  It.  livella,  a  line,  level, 
plummet;  livtllare,  to  level;  Lat.  lihella.  a  water-level, 
from  Ubra ,  a  balance,  a  plummet,  a  level.]  (Physics.) 
An  instrument  which  shows  the  direction  of  a  straight 
line  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  The  plane  of 
the  sensible  horizon  is  indicated  in  two  ways:  by  the 
direction  of  the  plummet,  or  plumb-line,  to  which  it  is 
perpendicular;  and  by  the  surface  of  a  fluid  at  rest. 
Accordingly,  levels  are  formed  either  by  means  of  the 
plumb-line,  or  by  the  agency  of  a  fluid  applied  in  some 
particular  manner.  They  all  depend  upon  the  same 
principle,  namely  the  action  of  terrestrial  gravity.  L. 
in  which  the  plumb-line  forms  the  essential  part  are 
those  most  usually  employed 
for  the  common  purposes  re¬ 
quired  by  bricklayers,  masons, 
carpenters  Ac.  They  are  con¬ 
structed  under  many  different 
forms  (Fig.  1563);  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  principle  is  as  follows:  A 
frame  or  board  is  prepared, 
having  one  edge  perfectly 
straight,  and  a  straight  line  is 
drawn  on  the  frame  at  right 
angles  to  the  straight  edge. 

To  some  point  of  this  straight 
line  a  thread  carrying  a  plum¬ 
met  is  attached ;  consequently, 
when  the  frame  is  placed  in 
such  a  position  that  the  thread 
of  the  plummet,  hanging  freely,  coincides  with  the* 
straight  line,  the  straight  edge  of  the  frame,  which  is 
perpendicular  to  it,  must  he  horizontal. —  Spirit  Level. 
By  far  the  most  convenient  and  also  the  most  accurate 
level  is  the  spirit  level,  (Fig.  1564.)  It  consists  of  a 


Fig.  1563.  —  levels. 
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Fig.  1564.  —  spirit  levfl. 

closed  glass  tube,  A  B.  very  slightly  curved  on  the  np- 
p«  r  side.  It  is  filled  with  spirit,  with  the  exception  of 
a  bubble  of  air  which  tends  to  rise  to  the  highest  part 
of  the  tube.  It  is  set  in  a  case,  C  D:  and  when  it  is 
placed  on  a  perfectly  level  surface,  the  bubble  is  exactly 
in  the  middle  of  the  tube,  as  in  the  figure. 

— An  horizontal  line,  or  a  plane;  a  surface  without  ine¬ 
qualities. 

“Those  bred  In  a  mountainous  country  over  size  those  that 
dwell  on  low  levels.''  —  Sandys. 

— Usual  elevation;  customary  height ;  rate;  standard; 
degree;  as,  the  ordinary  level  of  human  intelligence. — 
Equal  elevation  with  something  else;  state  of  equality. 
“  Providence,  for  the  most  part,  sets  us  upon  a  level."  —  Addison. 

— Line  of  sight  or  direction  in  which  a  missile  or  projec¬ 
tile  weapon  is  aimed. 

“Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun.” —  Shaks. 

—  Rule;  plan;  scheme;  method.  —  State  of  rest  or  fixity; 
state  of  quiescence. 

(  Mining.)  A  gallery  excavated  horizontally  in  a  mine, 
at  different  fathoms  of  depth  below  the  adit. 

Lev'el,  a.  Horizontal ;  coinciding  with  the  plane  of 
the  horizon.  —  Even;  flat;  smooth;  plane;  not  having 
one  part  higher  than  another;  not  ascending  or  de¬ 
scending;  as,  a  level  floor,  the  level  ground.  —  Of  the 
same  height;  even  with  anything  else;  on  the  same 
line  or  plane  with  another  thing. 

“  The  knowledge  of  our  Creator  lies  level  to  human  understand¬ 
ing."  —  TiUot*un. 

— Equal  in  rank  or  degree;  having  no  gradation  of  supe¬ 
riority. 

“  So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart.”  —  Shaks. 

Lev'el,  v.  a.  To  make  horizontal  ;  to  make  to  coincide 
with  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  —  To  make  smooth,  plane, 
or  even  ;  to  reduce  or  remove  inequalities  of  surface  in; 
as,  to  level  a  pathway.  —  To  reduce  to  an  even  plane  or 
surface;  to  lay  flat;  to  bring  to  the  same  height  with 
something  else. 

“  He  levels  mountains,  and  he  raises  plains.”  —  Dryden. 

— To  bring  or  reduce  to  equality  of  condition,  quality, 
state,  or  degree.  —  To  aim;  to  point,  iu  taking  aim  of 
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sight;  to  raise  or  depress,  so  as  to  direct  a  missile  or 
projectile  weapon  to  an  object;  as,  to  level  a  gun.  —  To 
aim;  to  direct;  to  point. — To  place  on  a  par  or  level 
with;  hence,  to  adapt  suitably  to  the  capacity  or  com¬ 
prehension  of;  as,  level  one's  lunguage  to  the  intellectual 
calibre  of  another  person. 

v.  n  To  aim  at ;  to  point  a  missile  or  projectile 
weapon  to  the  sight  or  mark.  —  To  aim;  to  direct  the 
aim,  intent,  or  purpose;  —  usually  before  at. 

“  Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  crown.”  —  Shales. 

n.  The  doctrine  of  bringing  down  all  social 
castes  and  distinctions  to  one  common  level.  —  See  So¬ 
cialism. 

Leveli/a'lion,  n.  Act  or  operation  of  levelling; 
equalization. 

IjOV'ellOP,  n.  One  who  levels  or  makes  smooth  or 
even.  — One  who  seeks  to  destroy  distinctions,  and  re¬ 
duce  to  one  common  equality. 

l*ev'eller»,  n.  pi.  {Eng.  Hist.)  The  name  of  a  party 
which  arose  in  the  army  of  the  hong  Parliament,  and 
whose  professed  object  was  to  level  all  ranks  of  society, 
and  to  establish  equality  in  titles  and  estates  through¬ 
out  the  country.  When  Cromwell  departed  for  Ireland 
in  1649,  they  raised  mutinies  in  various  quarters,  and 
were  put  down,  not  without  bloodshed,  by  Fairfax. 

Lev  elling,  n.  The  reduction  of  an  uneven  surface  to 
a  level  or  plane. 

( Surveying .)  The  art,  process,  or  practice  by  which 
the  heights  and  depths  of  rising  ground  and  hollows 
may  be  estimated  above  or  below  a  curved  surface,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  curvature  of  the  globe  when  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  considerable,  or  above  or  below  an  horizontal 
plane  passing  through  a  certain  point  in  the  earth’s 
surface  when  the  distance  is  short.  In  geodetic  surveys, 
where  the  operations  extend  over  a  great  part  of  the 
earth's  surface,  great  nicety  is  required,  and  the  meas¬ 
urements  must  be  made  with  reference  to  the  actual 
spheroidal  shape  of  the  earth;  but  in  levelling  a  piece 
of  ground  for  a  railway  or  canal,  it  is  sufficient  to  con¬ 
sider  the  surface  to  which  the  measurements  are  re¬ 
ferred  as  being  perfectly  spherical.  If  it  be  desired  to 
find  the  heights  of  a  successive  series  of  points  in  a  line, 
straight  or  curved,  running  along  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  it  is  manifest  that  the  heights  of  these  points  can 
only  he  determined  by  referring  them  to  other  points, 
which  are  called  level-points,  and  which  are  themselves 
equidistant  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  its  form  being 
assumed  to  he  spherical .  Such  points  are  found  by  the 
aid  of  a  spirit-level  and  by  an  instrument  called  a  the- 
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odolite.  (See  Theodolite.)  Suppose  that  it  is  desired  to 
determine  the  relative  heights  of  the  points  A.  II,  C.  I). 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  a  line  proceeding 
direct  from  A  to  D.  When  the  most  convenient  stations 
have  been  determined  Jit  intervals  along  the  line  be¬ 
tween  its  extremities,  which  in  the  present  instance  are 
assumed  to  he  at  B  and  C,  ami  the  distances  between 
them  have  been  ascertained  by  measurement,  the  oper¬ 
ator  proceeds  to  place  the  theodolite  midway  between 
the  first  and  second  stations  A  and  B,  and,  by  the  aid 
of  the  spirit-level,  brings  the  telescope  into  such  ji  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  line  passing  through  the  centres  of  its  lenses 
(called  the  line  of  col  Munition)  may  remain  perfectly 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  when  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  turned  about  its  vertical  axis.  All  points,  there¬ 
fore,  in  distant  objects,  which  would  he  intersected  by 
the  line  of  collimation  produced,  would  he  level-points, 
since  they  are  in  a  plane  passing  through  that  line,  pro¬ 
vided  always  that  they  are  equidistant  from  the  verti¬ 
cal  axis  of  the  telescope;  and  if  any  two  points  in  a 
straight  line  with  each  other  and  the  axis  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  he  determined,  the  relative  heights  of  any  points 
above  or  below  these  may  be  readily  ascertained.  The 
surveyor  having  brought  bis  instrument  into  a  position 
parallel  to  the  horizon  at  a  point  midway  between  the 
stations  A  and  B,  looks  towards  the  station-staff  at  A,  and 
gives  signals  to  the  assistant  standing  there,  to  move 
the  index  up  or  down  the  staff  as  may  he  requisite,  until 
it  comes  directly  in  the  plane  in  which  the  line  of  colli- 
mation  lies,  which  is  ascertained  by  means  of  the  coin¬ 
cidence  of  the  point  in  question  with  the  point  of  sec¬ 
tion  of  two  wires,  fixed  within  the  telescope  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  in  the  line  of  collimation,  and  cross¬ 
ing  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view.  Turning  the 
telescope  towards  the  station  at  B,  he  goes  through  the 
same  operation,  and  as  the  staves  are  divided  into  feet 
and  inches,  the  distance  between  the  index  and  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  at  each  station  is  known,  and  the 
relative  heights  of  the  points  A  and  B  are  determined; 
the  difference  between  the  numbers  shown  on  each  staff 
denoting  the  number  of  inches  I  hat  the  point  B  happens 
to  be  below  the  point  A.  As  the  heights  are  successively 
taken  from  positions  midway  between  each  pair  of  sta¬ 
tions,  they  are  registered  in  a  field-book,  the  heights 
B t,  Cy,  I )z  being  entered  in  one  column  as  fore-sights, 
while  the  heights  A />,  By,  O  are  entered  in  another  as 
back-sights.  By  the  aid  of  these  heights,  and  a  table  of 
the  distances  between  each  station,  an  accurate  sketch 
of  the  profile  of  the  ground  along  the  whole  extent  of 
the  line  can  be  made  according  to  scale,  the  distances 
between  the  stations  being  drawn  on  a  less  scale  than 
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the  heights,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  as  they  are  so  very 
long  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  heights.  This 
enables  the  engineer  to  regulate  the  extent  of  t lie  em¬ 
bankments  and  cuttings  that  must  be  made  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  railway  canal  along  the  line  that  bus 
been  thus  determined  by  levelling. 

Levelling-staff,  a  graduated  staff  used  in  land-surveying. 

Ijev'elly,  adv.  In  a  level  manner ;  evenly. 

Ijev'elncSM'  n.  State  of  being  level ;  evenness;  equal¬ 
ity  of  surface;  equality  with  something  else. 

Lev'en,  n.  Same  as  Levin,  q.  r.  —  A  glade.  (Scottish.) 

Lei'en,  (Lodi.)  a  lake  of  Scotland,  co.  Kinross,  about 
12  in.  in  circumference.  It  contains  4  islands,  on  one  of 
which  stood  the  castle  of^ Loch  Leven,  anc.  a  royal  resi¬ 
dence.  Here  Queen  Mary  was  confined  in  1567-8,  and 
was  forced  to  sign  her  abdication  of  the  Scottish  crown. 
On  May  2,  1568,  after  a  previous  unsuccessful  attempt, 
she  succeeded  in  effecting  her  escape,  by  the  aid  of 
George  Douglas,  the  governor’s  brother,  and  of  Willie 
Douglas,  “  a  (bundling,”  supposed  to  bo  a  relative  of  the 
family. 

Le  ver,  n  [Fr.  levier,  from  lever,  to  lift  up  ;  Lat.  leva,  to 
raise  J  ( Mech .)  The  most  simple  and  common,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  most  important  of  the  seven  mechanical 
powers,  consisting  of  an  inflexible  right  line,  rod,  or 
beam,  movable  about  a  , 

fulcrum  or  prop,  and 
used  for  the  raising  of 
weights,  being  either 
without  weight  itself, or 
at  least  having  such  a 
weight  as  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  counterbal¬ 
anced.  The  lever  is  the 
first  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  and  on  account 
of  its  simplicity  was  the 
first  that  was  attempted 
to  be  explained.  Its 
properties  are  treated  of  w] 
by  Aristotle,  and  also  by 
Archimedes.  When  a 
workman  wishes  to  raise 
a  large  stone,  he  places 
an  iron  bar  under  it 
(1,  Fig.  1566),  with  a 
block  under  the  bar  near  the  stone,  and  then  presses 
down  upon  the  other  end  of  the  bar;  or  else  he  places 
the  end  of  tho  bar  under  the  stone  (2,  Fig  1.566),  so  that 
one  end  of  it  rests  upon  the  ground,  and  then  lifts  upon 
the  other  end.  The  l>ar  thus  used  constitutes  ji  lever. 
The  mass  to  be  raised  is  called  the  weight.  The  moving 
force  applied  to  tho  other  end  of  the  bar  is  called  the 
fulcrum.  The  parts  between  the  fulcrum  and  the  points 
where  the  power  or  weight  act  are  the  arms  of  the 
lover.  In  the  first  case,  the  fulcrum  moves  between  the 
weight  and  the  power;  in  the  second  case,  the  weight 
was  between  the  fulcrum  and  tho  power.  In  the  fishing- 
rod  (3,  Fig.  1566),  one  hand,  F,  is  the  fulcrum;  the  other 
hand,  P,  is  the  power;  and  the  fish  is  the  weight.  Here 
the  power  is  applied  between  the  fulcrum  and  the 
weight.  There  are,  then  (Fig.  1567),  3  kinds  of  lever: 

1,  that  with  the  fulcrum  between  the  weight  and  power; 

2,  that  with  tho  weight  between  the  fulcrum  and  power 


3 
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3.  that  with  tho  power 
weight.  —  In  the  lever 
of  the  first  kind,  if 
the  fulcrum  is  just 
lialf-way  between  the 
weight  and  power, 
then  tho  weight  and 
power  will  move 
through  equal  dis¬ 
tances.  In  this  case, 
the  weight  and  power 
must  he  equal  in  order 
to  balance  each  other, 
or  to  be  in  equilib¬ 
rium.  If  the  power 
were  twice  as  far  from 
the  fulcrum  as  the 
weight,  then  the 
weight  would  move 
through  only  half  the 


between  the  fulcrum  and  the 


W 
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distance  that  the  power  does,  and  in  this  case  the  power 
need  he  only  half  the  weight  in  order  to  balance  it. 
Thus  we  see  that,  in  the  case  of  the  lever,  the  weight  and 
power  will  balance  each  other  when  the  power,  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  distance  through  which  it  moves,  equals  the 
weight  multiplied  by  the  distance  through  which  it 
moves ;  that  is,  if  the  fulcrum  of  a  lever  be  so  placed  that 
one  end  of  the  lever  will  move  through  a  thousand  inches 
w  bile  the  other  end  moves  one  inch,  then  a  power  of  one 
pound  on  the  former  will  balance  a  weight  of  a  thousand 
pounds  on  the  latter.  —  Sometimes  two  or  more  levers 
are  combined.  Suppose  that  P  (Fig.  1568)  be  five  times 
as  far  from  tho  ful-  y\ 
crum,  f  as  A  is,  the 
point  P  will  then 
move  five  times  as 
fast  as  the  point  A, 
and  a  pull  of  one 
pound  on  P  will  ex¬ 
ert  a  pull  of  five 
pounds  on  A.  If  B 
is  five  times  ns  far 
from  tho  fulcrum  F 
as  W  is,  the  five 
pounds  of  pull  on  B 
will  exert  twenty- 


Fig.  1568.  —  compound  lever. 
five  pounds  of  pull  lit  W.  In  this  case,  one  pound  of  pull 
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exerted  at  P  will  balance  twenty-five  pounds  at  W. 
But  it  will  he  found  on  trial  that  by  pulling  P  down 
one  inch,  W  will  he  raised  only  one  twenty-tilth  of  an 
inch.  Such  combination  of  levers  is  called  a  compound 
lever. —  A  bent  lever  is  that  in  which  the  arms  of  the 
lever  are  bent  (Fig.  1569).  In  such  a  lever,  the  lengths 
of  the  arms  are  straight  lines  drawn  from  the  fulcrum 
at  right  angles  to  the  lines  which  showed  the  direction 
in  which  the  power  and 
weight  act.  The  com¬ 
mon  claw-hammer,  as 
used  for  drawing  nails,  a 

is  an  illustration  of  this  Fig.  1569.  —  BENT  lever. 
kind  of  lever.  —  Univer¬ 
sal  lever  (Fig.  1570),  is  tho  name  given  to  a  machine 
formed  of  a  combination  of  the  lever  with  the  wheel 
and  axle,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  a  continued  rec¬ 
tilinear  motion  to  a  heavy  body  by  means  of  the  recip¬ 
rocating  motion  of  the  lever.  FG  11  is  a  straight  line, 
whose  centre  of  motion  is  at  G.  At  the  extremity  of 
its  shorter  arm  hang  two  burs,  the  former  of  which  Inis 
a  hook  to  catch  into  the 
teeth  of  the  wheel 
A  C  I),  while  the  latter 
has  its  end  bent  in  order 
to  slide  over  the  outer 
parts  of  those  teeth.  The 
axle  .4  has  ji  cord  wound 
round  it,  to  the  end  of 
which  is  attached  the 
weight  \V.  Now  suppose 
the  end  II  of  the  lever 
to  he  raised  from  II  to  I, 
while  the  other  end  de¬ 
scends  from  F  to  B;  the 
bar  F  K  will  then  push  Fig.  1570.  —  universal  lever. 
the  tooth  Kof  the  wheel 

to  C.  while  the  book  D  slides  over  an  equal  space  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wheel.  On  bringing  down  again  the 
end  of  the  lever  from  I  to  II,  the  other  extremity  as¬ 
cends  through  B  F.  and  the  book  I)  raises  lip  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  wheel  through  a  space  equal  to  E  C. 
Tims  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  lever  is  made  to 
communicate  a  continued  rotatory  motion  to  the  wheel, 
and  consequently  to  lilt  the  weight  W  suspended  from 
its  axle  by  the  cord.  The  universal  lever  lias  long  been 
employed  in  saw-mills,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  along 
the  logs  to  the  saw. 

Lerer-ralre.  ( Mach .)  A  safety-valve  kept  in  its  seat 
by  the  pressure  of  a  lever  with  an  adjustable  weight.  In 
locomotive-engines  a  spring  is  used  at  the  end  of  the 
lever,  instead  of  the  weight;  and  the  pressure  is  regu¬ 
lated  bv  a  screw,  and  indicated  on  a  brass  plate. 

Lever,  Charles  James,  an  Irish  novelist,  b.  at  Dublin, 
1809.  At  an  early  age  be  was  destined  for  the  medical 
profession,  and  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  at¬ 
tended  lectures,  and  eventually  took  his  degree  in  med¬ 
icine, —  afterwards  passing  through  a  course  of  study  at 
Gottingen,  where  he  also  obtained  a  degree.  When  the 
cholera  broke  out  in  Ireland,  in  1832.  L.  was  appointed 
medical  superintendent  of  an  extensive  district.  In  this 
position  be  rendered  good  service,  and  when  the  disorder 
lmd  abated,  was  attached  to  the  British  Legation  at 
Brussels,  in  the  capacity  of  physician.  W  bile  occupying 
this  post,  he  produced  Harry  Lorrequer ,  commenced  as 
a  serial,  a  novel  of  Irish  life  and  character,  the  success 
of  which  led  to  bis  writing  other  novels,  mostly  in  a 
serial  form.  Of  these  the  best-known  are  —  Charles 
O'  Mallet/,  Jack  Hinton ,  Our  Mess,  The  O' Dot  ton  hue ,  St. 
Patrick's  Eve ,  Poland  Cashel ,  The  Knight  of  Gwynne , 
The  Daltons ,  The  Dodd  Family  Abroad ,  and  Arthur 
O'  Leary.  lie  has  been  very  successful  in  these  and 
many  others,  touching  chiefly  on  the  various  phases  of 
Irish  military  life,  which  were  illustrated  by  the  pencil 
of  Mr.  Hablot  Browne.  L.  was  appointed  vice-consul 
at  Spezzia,  1858,  and  was  transferred  to  Trieste  in  1867. 
Among  the  best  of  his  works  published  anonymously  is 
Diai'y  of  Horace  Templeton,  and  Con  Cregan ,  an  Irish 
Gil  Bias:  and  his  more  recent  productions  are,  One  of 
Them,  Barrington,  Luttrell  of  Arran ,  Lord  Kilgobbm , 
and  Sir  Brook  Fosbrooke.  Died  Juno  3d,  1872. 

L.ev'eras;e,  n.  Operation  of  a  lever.  —  Mechanical 
power  obtained  by  the  application  of  the  lever. 

Lev'erct,  n.  [Fr.  levrant,  dim.  of  lievre;  Lat.  lepus , 
leporis ,  a  hare.]  A  young  hare ;  a  hare  in  its  first  year. 

Lev'erett,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Franklin  co.,  about  28  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Spring- 
field  ;  pop.  of  township  (1870),  897, 

Lev'cring,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Knox  co.,  about 
60  in.  N.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Licvor'rier,  Urbain  Jean  Joseph,  a  French  astronomer, 
b.  at  St.  Lo,  1811,  was  a  distinguished  pupil  of  the  Poly¬ 
technic  School,  and  on  leaving  it  chose  to  accept  the 
office  of  engineer  to  the  administration  of  tobaccoes,  that 
he  might  be  able  to  reside  in  Paris  to  continue  bis 
studies.  Though  he  made  one  or  two  important  dis¬ 
coveries  in  chemistry,  astronomy  became  the  study  in 
which  be  achieved  a  high  reputation.  After  for  many 
years  silently  carrying  forward  works  of  enormous  ex¬ 
tent,  he  one  day  astonished  the  scientific  world  bjr  the 
announcement  that,  in  an  indicated  point  of  space,  and 
at  a  specified  instant,  they  would  see  a  star  until  then 
unknown.  The  sensation  caused  by  this  discovery  was 
immense;  honors  and  places  were  heaped  upon  Lever- 
rier  from  all  sides,  and  the  electors  of  the  depai  t- 
nient  of  La  Manche  returned  him  as  their  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  of  London  voted  him,  in  1848,  a 
testimonial  4i  for  his  researches  in  the  problem  of  in¬ 
verse  perturbations,  leading  to  the  discovery  of  the 
planet  Neptune.”  X.,  who  succeeded  M.  Arago  in  the 
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Observatory  of  Paris,  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  forward  the  cause  of  education  in 
France.  lie  is  a  senator,  officer  o'f  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  Ac.  1 1  is  persouul 
character  is  not  on  a  par  with  his  scientific  reputation. 
Partial  and  despotic,  lie  has  managed  the  Observatory 
in  a  way  so  prejudicial  to  the  advancement  of  science, 
that,  in  1870,  the  Emperor  asked  for  his  dismission 
from  the  directorship  of  that  establishment.  He  was, 
however  reappointed  to  that  post  in  1872.  I).  1877. 

Levi.  (Script.)  The  third  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  u.  in 
Mesopotamia;  and  father  of  three  sons,  and  of  Jonhe- 
bed,  the  mother  of  Moses,  (Gen.  xxix.  34;  Ex.  vi.  10- 
20.)  For  his  share  in  the  treacherous  massacre  of  the 
Shechemites,  (den.  xxxiv  ,)  his  father, at  his  death,  fore¬ 
boded  evil  to  his  posterity;  but  as  they  afterwards  stood 
forth  on  the  Lord's  side,  Moses  was  charged  to  bless  them. 
(Ex.  xx xii.  26-28 \Deut.  xxxiii.  8-11.)  The  tribe  of  Levi 
was,  according  to  Jacob's  prediction,  scattered  over  all 
Israel,  having  no  share  in  the  division  of  Canaan,  but 
certain  cities  in  the  portions  of  other  tribes.  It  was  not 
the  worse  provided  lor,  however,  since  God  chose  this 
tribe  for  the  service  of  the  temple  and  priesthood,  and 
bestowed  on  it  many  privileges  above  the  other  tribes. 
See  Levites. 

Le'vi,  in  OUiOy  a  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 

Leviable,  That  may  be  levied;  that  may  be  as¬ 
sessed  and  collected. 

•*  The  sums  .  .  .  were  to  be  leviable  by  course  of  law."  —  Paeon. 

Levi  atliim.  n.  [Heb.  lirydtkan ,  a  serpent,  a  sea- 
monster. J  (Sript.)  An  aqu  itic  animal,  described  in 
the  Book  of  Job  (xli.),  and  by  some  supposed  to  be  the 
crocodile,  by  others  a  whale,  by  others  a  serpent,  and, 
by  others  again,  an  animal  now  extinct. 

— A  Urge  whale. 

Lev'lgable,  a.  That  may  be  levigated  or  triturated. 

Levigate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  levigo,  Uoigatus ,  from  levis,  akin 
to  Gr.  leios,  smooth.]  To  rub  or  grind  to  a  fine,  impal¬ 
pable.  powder;  to  triturate  ;  to  comminute.  —  To  make 
fine,  sort,  or  smooth. 

— a.  Rendered  smooth,  as  if  by  polish. 

Levitation,  n.  (Caem.)  The  process  of  rubbing  down 
or  pounding  minerals  into  a  p  iste  with  water.  Cam¬ 
phor,  for  instance,  is  easily  reduced  to  powder  l»y  levi- 
g, it  ion  with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol:  whereas,  if  it  is 
pounded  in  the  dry  state,  great  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  reducing  it. 

Lcv'in,  Lev'en,  n.  [From  A.S.  legen.]  Lightning. 
(Principally  used  in  poetry.) 

L  win  brand,  a  thunder- bolt. 

Lev'irate,  Levi rat'ical,  a.  [From  Lat.  levir.  a 
brother-in-law.]  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the 
old  Jewish  law  of  marrying  a  woman,  without  issue,  to 
her  deceased  husband’s  brother;  sis, “a  JteeiraLical  mar¬ 
riage.”  —  D  an  A  Iford. 

Levi  rat  ion,  n.  Among  the  early  Hebrews,  the  act 
of  marrying  a  childless  widow  to  her  late  husband's 
brother;  —  and,  in  a  secondary  sense,  and  in  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  jurisprudence,  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his  sister- 
in-law  generally. 

Lev'is.  in  Wisconsin,*  township  of  Clark  co. ;  pop.  abt.  93. 

LtvUIicutn,  n  (Bit.)  See  hiGusTicu.M. 

Levitation,^  [From  Lat.  levis,  light.]  Buoyancy; 
lightness;  act  or  property  of  making  light  or  airy. 

Le'vite,  n.  [From  Lein.]  One  of  the  L  cvites,  q.  v. 

—  A  priest;  —  applied  in  derision  or  contempt 

Le'vite**,  n.  pi.  (Sript..)  The  descendants  of  Levi,  q.  v. 
The  Mosaic  law  commanded  the  tenth  of  the  vegetable 
produce  of  the  land,  and  also  of  the  cattle,  to  be  given 
to  them;  of  this  a  tenth  was  set  apart  for  the  priests, 
whose  assistants  the  Levites  were.  The  priests  were  to 
be  confined  to  the  family  of  Aaron,  who  with  Moses  his 
brother  were  both  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  The  classes  of 
which  the  Levites  were  composed,  their  offices,  privi¬ 
leges,  Ac.,  are  enumerated  in  Num.  iii.,  iv.,  viii. ;  also  l 
Ctron.  xxiii.-xxvi.  On  this  subject  the  following  con¬ 
clusions  are  m  untamed  by  several  recent  writers.  The 
historical  bonks  of  the  Obi  Testament  apparently  give 
no  evidence  of  the  actual  existence  of  a  privileged  and 
powerful  sacerdotal  caste  before  the  days  of  the  later 
kings.  In  the  Book  of  Judges,  only  two  Levites  arc 
mentioned,  the  one  being  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Judah,  and  wandering  about  in  gre.it  poverty 
until  he  is  appointed  by  Media,  an  Ephraimite,  to  keep 
his  idols.  The  other,  who  seemingly  exercises  no  priestly 
function,  is  noticed  only  in  the  narrative  which  de¬ 
scribes  an  almost  complete  destruction  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.  In  the  first  Book  of  Samuel,  Eli,  and  his 
sons  llophni  and  Fhinehas,  who  are  spoken  of  as  priests, 
belong  apparently  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim;  and  their 
sacerdotal  offi  es  are  afterwards  discharged  by  Samuel, ! 
who  seems  also  to  have  been  an  Ephraimite;  and  al- 
though  Samuel  rebukes  Saul  for  presuming  to  offer  sac¬ 
rifice,  it  is  not  on  the  ground  that  by  so  doing  lie  w;is  I 
invading  the  office  of  an  established  priestly  order.  The  | 
right  of  offering  sacrifice  and  praying  for  the  people  is  I 
further  exercised  by  David  and  Solomon;  and  even  un¬ 
der  their  successors  the  Levites  have  no  great  power  or 
pre-eminence.  The  full  development  of  their  sacerdo¬ 
tal  privileges  seems  to  have  followed  their  return  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity. 

Levlt'ic,  Levifical,  a.  Belonging,  or  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Levites,  or  descendants  of  Levi.  —  Friestly; 
sacerdotal. 

Levilical  degrees.  Degrees  of  relationship  within  which 
marriage  is  forbidden  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus. 

Levit'icnlly,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
Levites. 

Levtt'icns,  n.  (Script.)  The  name  of  the  Third  Book 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  which  treats  princi¬ 
pally  of  the  rites,  ceremonies,  and  sacrifices  of  the  lie- 1 


brew  religion.  That  this  Book  was  written  by  Moses  is  | 
proved  not  only  by  Jewish  tradition,  but  by  passages  in 
the  Book  itself,  and  other  parts  of  Holy  Scripture  where 
it  is  attributed  to  Moses.  1 1  contains  the  history  of  one 
mouth,  viz.,  from  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle  to  the 
numbering  of  the  people  who  were  fit.  for  war  ;  that  is, 
from  t lie  beginning  of  the  second  year  after  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel's  departure  from  Egypt  to  the  beginning 
of  tiie  second  month  of  the  same  year,  1490  B.  c.  The 
four  leading  topics  of  this  Book  are:  —  The  laws  con¬ 
cerning  sacrifices,  in  which  the  different  kinds  of  sacri¬ 
fices  are  enumerated,  together  with  their  concomitant 
rites  (i-vii);  2,  the  institution  of  the  priesthood,  in 
which  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the 
sacred  office  is  related,  together  with  the  punishment 
of  Nadab  and  Abilin  (viii.-x.);  3.  the  laws  concerning 
purification,  both  of  the  people  and  the  priests  (xi. -xii.; ; 
4,  the  laws  concerning  the  sacred  festivals,  vows,  things 
devoted,  anil  tithes,  (xxiii.  -  xxvii.)  These  were  all 
“shadows  of  good  things  to  come;”  and  this  Book  is  of 
great  use  in  explaining  numerous  passages  of  tiie  New’ 
Testament,  especially  in  tiie  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which,  in  fact,  would  be  unintelligible  without  it. 

Levity,  n.  [It .levita;  Lat.  levita*,  from  levis,  light.] 
Lightness;  buoyancy;  tiie  deficiency  cf  weight  in  a 
body  as  compared  with  another  of  greats;  weight;  — 
opposed  to  gravity ;  as,  “  the  levity  of  a  bubble.”  (Bent¬ 
ley.)  —  Lightness  of  temper  or  conduct ;  easy  frivolity  of 
manner;  inconstancy;  fickleness';  ck.Migeableness ;  dis¬ 
position  to  trifle  ;  w  ant  of  steadiness  or  sobriety  of  de¬ 
meanor.  “Our  graver  business  frowns  at  this  levity .” 
(Shaks.) —  Ease;  buoyancy;  hence,  frivolity  of  mind  or 
niauuer;  vanity;  airiness  of  temper. 

“  A  spirit  of  levity  and  libertiuisra.” — Atterbury. 

Levogfy'rate,  a.  Tending  or  turning  to  the  left. 

Lev'y,  o.tt.  [Fr.  lever;  Lat .  levo.\  To  raise  ;  to  collect; 
to  bring  together ;  as,  to  levy  a  body  of  troops. — To  raise, 
collect,  or  gather  by  assessment;  as,  to  levy  a  rate  or  tax. 

To  levy  war.  (Law.)  To  assemble  a  body  of  men  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a  treasonable  object; 
and  all  who  perform  any  part,  however  minute,  or  how¬ 
ever  remote  from  tiie  scene  of  action,  and  who  are 
leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy,  are  considered  as  en¬ 
gaged  in  levying  w’ar,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution. — Bmivirr. 

— n.  Act  of  raising  or  collecting  men  for  military  or  other 
public  service,  as  by  enlistment,  enrolment,  conscrip¬ 
tion,  or  other  means. — The  army  raised,  or  body  of  troops 
so  collected. — Act  of  collecting  money  for  public  use  by 
tax  or  other  imposition. 

(Law.)  A  seizure;  tiie  raising  of  the  money  for  which 
an  execution  has  been  issued.  In  order  to  make  a  valid 
levy  on  personal  property,  the  sheriff  must  have  it  within 
his  power  and  control,  or  at  least  within  his  view;  and 
if,  having  it  so,  he  makes  a  levy  upon  it,  it  will  be  good 
if  followed  up  afterwards  within  a  reasonable  time  by 
his  taking  possession  in  such  manner  as  to  apprise  every¬ 
body  of  tiie  fact  of  its  having  been  taken  into  execution. 
The  usual  mode  of  making  levy  upon  real  estate  is  to 
describe  the  land  which  has  been  seized  under  tiie  ex¬ 
ecution.  by  meter  and  bounds,  as  in  a  deed  of  conveyance. 

Levy  in  mass.  [Fr.  levee  en  masse. ]  A  raising  of  all 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms  for  the  public  service.  (In 
Germany,  called  landsturm.) 

Le  vy,  in  Florida ,  a  N.YV.  co.  (of  the  peninsula)  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  area ,  about  1,000  sq.  miles. 
E  vers.  Suwanee.  Wacasassa,  and  Withlacoochee  rivers. 
Surface ,  mostly  level ;  soil,  not  very  fertile.  Cap.  Levy- 
vi  He. 

Le'vy  ville.  in  Florida ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Levy  co., 
about  150  iii.  S.E.  of  Tallahassee. 

Levy  lie,  (lev'in.)  n.  [From  the  English  mineralogist 
Levy  J  (Min.)  A  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina;  a  variety 
of  chabazite. 

Lew*!,  (lud,)  a.  [A  S  Itewd,  from  lend,  the  laity.  Origi¬ 
nally,  laical ;  pertaining  to  the  common  people.]  Las¬ 
civious;  libidinous;  lustful;  licentious;  sensual ;  given 
to  the  unlawful  indulgence  of  carnal  desires.  —  Result¬ 
ing  from  impure  gratifications.  —  Dissolute;  profligate; 
despicable;  contemptible ;  as,  “  a  lewd  custom.” 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

Lewd  ly,  adv.  Wantonly;  wickedly:  profanely.  —  Li- 
bidinonsly;  lustfully  ;  with  unlaw  ful  indulgence  of  lust. 

Lewal'ness,  n.  Unlawful  gratification  of  lust;  forni¬ 
cation  or  adultery;  lasciviousness;  uncliastity;  de¬ 
bauchery. 

“  Suffer  no  lewdness,  nor  Intecent  speech, 

Th’  apartment  of  the  tenter  youth  to  reach." — Dryden. 

Lewes,  (loo’is,)  a  town  of  England,  co.  Sussex,  on  the 
Ouse.  8^  m.  N.E.  of  Brighton.  Manuf.  Paper;  hilt  the 
principal  trade  consists  in  corn  and  malt.  Pop.  about 
10.500. 

Leiv'es,  in  Delaware ,  a  post -village  of  Sussex  co.,  on 
Delaw'are  Bay,  opposite  the  breakwater,  abt.  45  m.  S.S.E. 
of  Dover;  pop.  about  1,100. 

Lew  es,  George  Henry.  See  Supplement. 

Lewis,  Andrew,  an  American  revolutionary  general. 
b.  in  Ulster,  Ireland,  1730,  son  of  John  Lewis,  who  emi¬ 
grated  to  America  in  1732,  and  settled  at  Bellefoute, 
Augusta  co.,  Vh.,  being  the  first  white  resident  of  tiie 
county.  L.  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  Washing¬ 
ton;  but.  though  distinguished  for  his  military  abilities, 
he  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  great  bodily  vigor  and 
commanding  presence.  Upwards  of  6  ft.  in  height,  clad 
in  his  fringed  hunting-shirt,  and  carrying  his  long  rifle, 
with  a  countenance  calm  and  almost  stern,  L.  was  an 
accurate  type  of  a  race  of  men  who,  in  the  obstinate 
struggle  of  the  Revolution,  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day.  At  Fort  Stanwix,  the  governor  of  New  York 
said  that  “the  earth  seemed  to  tremble  under  him  as 
he  walked  along.”  Ilis  statue  fills  one  of  the  six  pedes- 
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tals  around  the  Washington  monument  at  Richmond. 
Died  1780. 

Lew  is  Matthew  Greoory,  (familiarly  styled  “Monk” 
Lewis,)  an  English  popular  romance-w  riter  and  dram¬ 
atist,  was  born  in  London,  in  1773,  ami  was  the  son  of 
the  under  secretary  of  war.  He  was  educated  at  West¬ 
minster  school ;  after  which  he  travelled  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  and  imbibed,  while  in  Germany,  that  taste  for  the 
marvellous  and  romantic  which  characterizes  most  of 
his  writings.  His  first  novel  was  The  Monk,  a  work 
which,  however  open  to  the  charge  of  licentiousness,  is 
a  production  of  most  extraordinary  ability,  and  attained 
an  immense  popularity.  lie  also  wrote  Feudal  Tyrants , 
4  vols. ;  Romantic  Tales,  4  vols. ;  Tales  of  Terror ;  The 
Castle  -  Spectre,  a  drama:  and  many  others.  He  was  a 
member  of  Parliament,  but  undistinguished  by  any  ora¬ 
torical  powers.  D.  1818. 

Lew'is,  Meriwether,  an  American  soldier  and  explorer, 
b.  near  Charlottesville,  Ya,  1774,  was  employed  by  the 
govt,  with  Clarke  to  make  discoveries  in  the  N.  parts 
of  tiie  American  continent,  with  a  view  to  tiie  extension 
of  commerce  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  Lv05  they  under¬ 
took  a  journey  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  source 
of  the  Missouri:  and  they  passed  the  winter  in  an  icy 
region,  4,000  miles  beyond  its  confluence.  L.  was  soon 
alter  made  governor  of  Louisiana,  and  Clarke  a  general 
of  its  militia,  and  agent  of  the  United  States  for  Indian 
Affairs.  In  a  fit  of  hypochondria  he  put  an  eud  to  his 
life,  1809. 

Lew'is,  Kings  of  France.  See  Louis. 

Lewis,  n.  [From  Louis  XIV.,  during  whose  reign  the 
invention  was  made  or  first  employed.]  (M>'ch.)  An 
ingenious  contrivance  for  securing  heavy  blocks  of 
stone  to  the  tackle  for  hoisting.  In  the  blocks  to  be 
raised,  quadrangular  cavities  are  made,  spreading  out 
at  the  bottom  on  two  opposite  sides,  ns  in  dovetailing. 
Into  this  hole  3  slips  of  iron  are  inserted  to  fill  it,  al¬ 
together  forming  a  wedge  in  shape,  the  head  of  which 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  The  3  ends  projecting 
out  of  the  stone  present  each  an  eye  for  a  holt,  which  is 
passed  through  the  whole,  and  forms  a  handle  lor  rais¬ 
ing  the  block  To  liberate  the  L  ,  the  bolt  is  removed, 
and  the  middle  slip,  which  is  a  straight,  rectangular 
piece  of  iron,  is  readily  taken  out,  setting  free  the  other 
two.  Tiie  chain,  or  double  lewis,  has  been  much  used  in 
this  country;  and  in  constructing  the  dry -dock  at 
Brooklyn,  stones  were  suspended  by  it  weighing  from 
500  to  10,000  lbs. 

Lewis,  with  Harris,  an  island  of  Scotland,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  N.of  the  Hebrides,  abt.  30  m  N.W. 
of  Ross  co.,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Minch. 
An  arm  of  the  sea  divides  the  island  into  2  parts;  the 
N.,  called  L.,  belongs  to  Ross  co.,  and  the  other  portion, 
Harris,  to  Inverness  co.  Lat.  between  57°  40'  and  58° 
32'  N.,  Lon.  between  0°  and  7°  W.  Entire  length  60  ni., 
greatest  breadth  30  m.  The  surface  is  rugged,  with 
tracts  of  swamp,  a  portion  being  covered  with  peat. 
Prod.  Barley,  potatoes,  ami  cattle.  Pop.  26,000. 

Lewis,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Kendall  co. 

Lew'is,  in  /nd/a/m,  a  township  of  Clay  co. .pop.  abt.  1,300. 

—  A  post-office  of  Vigo  co. 

Lew'is*,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Cass  co.,  abt.  50 
in.  E  of  Council  Bluffs. 

Lew'is,  in  Kentucky ,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Ohio;  area , 
abt. 400  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Ohio  River,  and  several  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  in  some  parts  very  fertile. 
Cap.  Clarksburg. 

Lew'is,  in  Missouri ,  a  N.E.  co., adjoining  Illinois;  area , 
abt.  520  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi,  Wyaconda,  North 
Fabins,  Middle  Fabius,  and  South  Faldos  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  diversi fied ;  soil,  exceedingly  fertile.  Cap.  Monti- 
cello. 

Lew'is,  in  New  York,  a  N.N.E.  central  co. ;  area,  nbout 
1,290  sq.  miles.  Rivers.  Black  and  Oswegatchie  rivers. 
Surface,  mostly  hilly;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron  and  lead. 

|  Cap.  Martinsburg. 

— A  post-township  of  Essex  co. 

— A  township  of  Lewis  co 

Lew  is,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Brown  co. ;  pop.  abt.  4.000. 

Lew'is,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  tow  nship  of  Lycoming  co. ; 
pop  about  1,200. 

— A  tow  nship  of  Northumberland  co. 

— A  township  of  Union  co. 

Lew'is,  in  Tennessee,  a  S.W.  central  co. ;  area,  about  450 
sq  m.  Rivers.  Buffalo  and  Duck  rivers.  Surface , 

uneven;  soil,  fertile.  Co;).  Gordon. 

Lew'is,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area.  abt. 
2.000  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Chehalis  and  Cowlitz  rivers,  besides 
some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  hilly  or  mountainous  ; 
sail,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Claquato. 

Lew'  is,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  N.  central  co. :  area,  abt.  530 
sq.  in.  Rivers.  West  Fork  of  Monongahela  River,  and 
many  smaller  streams.  Surface,  hilly  or  mountainous; 
soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Min.  Coal.  Cap.  Weston.  Pip. 
about  10,000. 

Lew'isberry,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  York 
co.,  about  10  m.  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Lew'lsborougfli,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of 
Westchester  co. 

Lew' 'is burs’,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Conway 
co., on  the  Arkansas  River, abt. 60  m.  above  Little  Rock. 

Lewlsburg.  in  Indiana,  a  post-  village  of  Cass  co.,  abt. 
8  m.  E.  of  Logansport. 

— A  village  of  Hancock  co.,  abt.  10  m.  N.  of  Greenfield. 

Lew'isburjr,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  abt. 
12  m.  W.  of  Cory  don. 

Lew'isbur^,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Mason  co.,  abt. 
7  iii.  S.  of  Maysville. 

—  A  village  of  M  nhleiduirg  co.,abt.  160  m.  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Lew  'iNbiirg,  in  Missouri, a  village  of  Dallas  co.,  about 

45  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Springfield. 
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I.ew'lshnrjf,  In  New  York,  a  twp.  of  Westchester  co.: 
pop. (1870)  l,6ul. 

I.ew'isbtirg,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Champaign  co.,  abt. 
14  m.  N.E.  of  Urbana.  —  A  post-village  of  Preble  co 

Lew  isburg;,  or  Herrs  lown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
post  town,  cap.  of  Union  co.,  on  the  W.  ltranch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River,  abt.  69  m.  N.  of  llarrisbui •  nun 
about  3,400.  o,  *  v- 

Lew  isburg,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Mar- 
shall  co.,  abt.  55  in.  S.  of  Nashville. 

Lew'isbur^,  ill  IF.  Virginia ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Greenbrier  co.,  abt.  105  in.  8.  by  YY  .  of  Wheeling:  d»l> 
about  1,100.  ^ 

lew'is  Creek,  in  Vermont, flows  into  Lake  Champlain 
from  Addison  co. 

Lew'isham,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Kent,  on  the 
Kuveiisbourne,  5  m.  S.E  of  London.  It  abouuds  with 
handsome  villas,  inhabited  by  opulent  families  retired 
from  business.  Pop.  15,500. 

Lewlsla,  (lu-is'e-a.)  n.  [In  honor  of  Meriwether  Lewis, 
q  r.J  (Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Megembryacese 
The  rootof  L.rediviva  is  said  to  be  eaten  by  the  Indians 
of  Oregon,  who  Call  it  Spatlum.  It  is  sometimes  called 
Tobacco-root,  from  the  smell  which  it  acquires  by  conk¬ 
ing.  M  G'-yer  states  that  it  is  the  racme  a  mere,  fitter- 
root)  of  the  Canadian  voyageurs.  When  cooked,  it  is 
agreeable  and  wholesome. 

L<mv  ie  1*1  mi  (I.  in  the  Dam  pier  Archipelago,  on  the 
N.VV.  coast  of  Australia;  Lat.  '20°  30' S.,  Lon.  116°  30'  E. 

Lew'isptiri.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Hancock 
co.,  about  11  m.  YV.  of  llawesville. 

Lrw'ispai’t,  in  \V.  Virginia ,  a  village  of  Doddridge 
co.,  about  57  m.  E.  of  Parkersburg. 

Lewis  River,  or  Snake  River,  the  largest  tributary 
of  the  Coin inhia  River,  is  formed  by  several  small 
8t reams  rising  in  the  S  E.  part  of  Idaho  Territory. 
Flowing  N.YV.  to  Fort  Boisee,  it  turns  to  the  N.,  and 
continues  along  the  YY'.  border  of  the  territory  as  far  as 
Lewiston,  whence  it  enters  YVashington  Territory,  and 
flowing  a  general  S.YY\ course,  joins  the  Columbia  River 
a  few  miles  above  YY’alla  Walla.  Length,  abt.  9  0  m. 

Lew  iston,  a  seaport  of  Prince  Edward’s  Island,  co. 
of  Prince,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance  of  Holland 
Bay,  about  Lat.  46°  51'  N.,  Lon.  64°  7'  YV. 

Lew'iston,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Triuity  co., 
about  2lb  m  N.N.YY'.  of  Sacramento. 

Lew'iston,  ill  Idaho  Territory,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Ne/.  Perce  co.,  on  the  Lewis  River  (or  Fork )  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  River,  abt.  290  ill.  N.  by  YV.of  Boisee  City.  Pop. 
about  2,000. 

Lew'i.Hton,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Muhlenburg  co., 
about  44  m.  YV.N.YV.  of  Bowling  Green. 

Lew'iston,  in  Maine, a  manufacturing  town  of  Andros¬ 
coggin  co.,  on  the  Androscoggin  Kiver,  abt.  33  m.N.of 
Portland. 

Lew'iston,  or  Lew'istown,  in  Nebraska,  a  village 
of  C  iss  co.,  abt.  13  m.  S.  of  Plattsmouth. 

Lew'iston.  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Niagara  co.,  on  the  Niagara  River,  abt.  7  in.  from  Lake 
Ontario.  It  is  the  port  of  entry  of  this  co.,  and  coin- 
man  Is  an  active  trade.  Pop.  of  township (1870), 2,959. 
L.  suffered  severely  during  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain,  being  once  entirely  destroyed  by  the  enemy. 

Lewiston,  in  \Visconsin,  a  village  and  township  of 
Columbia  co.,  about  45  m.  N.N.YV.  of  Madison  ;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  1,500. 

Lew'istown,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Fulton  co.,  abt.  55  m.  N.YV.  of  Springfield  ;  pop. 
of  township  about  1,800. 

Lewistown,  ill  Maryland,  a  post- village  of  Frederick 
co.,  about  10  m.  N.  of  Frederick. 

Lewistown,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Dakota  co., 
about  22  m  S  YY'.  of  Hastings. 

Lewistown,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Logan  co.,  abt. 
66  m.  N.YV.  by  YV.  of  Columbus. 

—  A  village  of  Mahoning  co..  abt.  166  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus 

Lewistown,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-town,  cap  of 
Mifflin  co.,  on  the  Juuiata  River,  abt.  60  iu.  N.YV.  of 
Harrisburg. 

Lew  isville,  in  Arkansas ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  La 
Fayette  co.,  abt.  160  in.  S.YV.  of  Little  Rock. 

Letvisville,  in  Indium ,  a  post-village  of  Henry  co., 
abt.  42  m.  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Lewisville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Clinton  co. 

— A  village  of  Coshoctou  co.,  abt.  70  iu.  E.N.E.  of  Colum¬ 
bus. 

— A  post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  abt.  110  m.  E.  of  Columbus. 

— A  village  of  Ross  co..  abt.  9  m  N.  by  YY'.  of  Cliillicothe. 

Lewisville,  ill  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Chester 
co.,  about  22  in.  S.YY'.  of  Chester. 

— A  village  of  Indiana  co.,  abt.  167  m.  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Lewisville,  in  S.  Carolina, -a  village  of  Chester  dist., 
abt.  60  m.  N.  of  Columbia. 

Lewisville,  in  Virginia ,  a  village  of  Brunswick  co., 
abt.  78  m.  S.S.YV'.  of  Richmond. 

Lew-IAew  islands.  See  Loo-Cnoo. 

Lex,  n.  [Lat.,  law,  from  lege.re,  to  read.]  The  law.  A 
law  for  the  government  of  mankind  in  society.  Among 
the  ancient  Romans  this  word  was  often  used  as  synon¬ 
ymous  with  right,  jus.  YVheu  put  absolutely,  it  means 
the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 

Lex  Fori.  [Lat.,  the  law  of  the  Forum  ]  The  law  of 
the  country,  to  the  tribunal  of  which  appeal  is  made. 

Lex  loci  contractus  and  actus.  [Lat,  the  law  of  the 
place  of  making  the  contract,  or  of  the  thing  done.]  It 
is  the  doctrine  that  all  contracts  made,  or  obligations 
incurred,  have  an  implied  reference  to  the  laws  of  the 
plac»*  where  the  transaction  occurred,  unless  it  appear 
otherwise  on  the  face  of  the  contract. 

Lex  mercatoria.  See  Merchant  Law. 

Lex  talionis.  [Lat.,  law  of  retaliation.]  A  mode  of 


punishing  crime,  by  doing  to  the  criminal  the  same  hurt] 
which  lie  has  done  to  his  neighbor.  Among  the  Jews,! 
as  well  as  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
Egyptians,  Ac.,  the  law  of  retaliation  was  frequently 
enforced  ;  as  we  read  of  “  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  tor 
a  tooth,”  Ac.  In  general,  however,  retaliation  cannot 
be  a  proper  measure  of  justice,  for  the  difference  of  per¬ 
sons,  place,  time,  provocation,  or  other  circumstances, 
may  enhance  or  mitigate  the  offeuce.  There  are,  be¬ 
sides,  many  crimes  that  will  not  admit  of  retaliation 
without  manifest  absurdity  and  injustice. 

Lexical,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a  lexicon,  or  to 
lexicography  ;  determined  by  lexicography;  as,  the  lex¬ 
ical  definition  of  a  phrase. 

Lex'ically,  adv.  According  to  a  lexicon;  by  means 
of  a  lexicon. 

Lexicographer,  (Uks-i-kdg'ra-fer,)  n.  One  versed 
or  skilled  in  lexicography;  the  author  or  compiler  of  a 
lexicon  or  dictionary. 

Lexieogrrapli'ic,  Lexico^rapli'ieal,  a.  Per¬ 
taining  or  having  reference  to  lexicography,  or  to  the 
writing  or  compiling  of  a  dictionary. 

■**°g‘,|***|>l|y  *  n.  [Gr.  lexikon,  and grapho,  to  write.] 
The  uct  or  art  of  writing  or  compiling  a  lexicon  or  dic¬ 
tionary. —  Systematic  rules  which  should  guide  the  eon- 1 
struction  of  a  lexicon  or  dictionary. 

n-  [Gr.  lex  ikon,  and  logos,  discourse.] 
lhe  science  ot  words;  that  branch  of  learning  which 
treats  ot  the  derivation,  proper  signification,  and  just 
application  of  words. 

Lcx'Icnmi,  n.  [Gr.  lexikon,  from  lexis,  a  speaking,  a 
word,  from  lego,  to  say,  to  speak.]  A  word-book;  a  dic¬ 
tionary;  a  vocabulary,  or  book,  containing  an  alphabet¬ 
ical  arrangement  of  the  words  in  a  language,  with  the 
definition  or  signification  of  each  The  term  is  more 
particularly  applied  to  dictionaries  in  the  Greek  or  He¬ 
brew  language. 

Lex'^iconiNt'U.  One  who  writesorcompilesn  lexicon,  (r.) 

Lexi*£rapli  ie,  a.  [Fr.  lexigraphique.)  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  lexigrapliy. 

Lexig'rapliy,  n.  [Gr.  lexis,  a  speaking,  diction,  style, 
and  y raph o,  to  delineate.]  The  art  or  practice  of  defin¬ 
ing  words;  a  representation  of  the  signification  of 
words  by  the  combination  of  other  words. 

LPX'in;£toii,  iu  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Lauderdale 
co.,  abt.  20  in.  N.E.  of  Florence. 

Lex'ut^loii,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Santa 
Clara  co  ,  abt.  12  m.  S  S.YY".  of  San  Jose. 

Lexington,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  co.,  abt.  75  m.  \Yr.N.\\\  of  Augusta. 

Lexington,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
McLean  co.,  abt.  15  m.  N.E.  of  Bloomington  ;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  1,400. 

Lexington,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Lagrange  co., 
about  50  m.  N.  by  YV.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

— A  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  Scott  co.,  abt.  18  m. 
S.YV.  of  Madison. 

Lexington,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Taylor  co.,  abt.  5  m. 
N.E.  of  Bed  lord. 

Lexington,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Johnson  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  400. 

Lexington,  in  Kentucky,  a  city,  cap.  of  Fayette  co., 
on  flic  Town  Fork  of  Elkhorn  Kiver,  abt.  25  in.  S.E.  of 
Frankfort;  Lat.  38°  6'  N.,  Lon.  84°  18'  YV.  Alter  Louis¬ 
ville,  L.  is  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  city  of  the 
State.  It  is  beautifully  located,  regularly  laid  out,  well 
built,  and  very  clean.  The  State  Lunatic  Asylum  is 
here  located.  L.  commands  an  active  and  extensive 
trade,  and  has  numerous  manufactures. 

Lexington,  in  Maine. i,  a  post-township  of  Somerset 
co. 

Lexington,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Middlesex  co.,  abt.  11  m.  N.YV.  of  Boston.  This 
place  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  first  conflict  of 
the  YVar  of  Independence,  between  the  Americans  and 
British,  April  19,  1775.  A  monument  has  been  erected 
with  an  appropriate  inscription  commemorating  the 
patriotism  of  the  8  Americans  who  fell  in  the  encounter. 
Pop.  of  township  (1870),  2,277. 

Lexington,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  St.  Clair  co., 
about  70  m.  N.E.  of  Detroit. 

— A  post-village  and  township,  port  of  entry,  and  the  cap. 
of  Sanilac  co.,  on  Lake  Huron,  abt.  80  in.  N. N.E.  of 
Detroit. 

—  A  village  of  Washtenaw  co. 

Lexington,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Le  Sueur  co.,abt.  10  m.  E.  of  Le  Sueur;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  about  300. 

Lov  i  n^ton,  in  Mississippi ,  a  post  village,  cap.  of 
Holmes  co.,  about  70  in.  N.  of  Jackson. 

Lexington,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  La  Fayette  co.,  on  the  Missouri  River,  abt.  120 
m.  YY'.  of  JeffV*rson  City.  L.  commands  an  active  trade, 
especially  in  hemp,  grain,  and  live-stock.  In  Sept.,  1861, 
L.  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Confederate  forces 
under  Gen.  Price. 

Lexington,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Davidson  co.,  abt.  12  m.  YV.  of  Raleigh.  Rich  mines 
of  silver  and  lead  have  been  opened  in  the  vicinity. 

Lexington,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Greene 

Co. 

Lexington,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Richland  co., 
about  8  m.  S.YY’.  of  Mansfield. 

— A  township  of  Starke  co. 

Lexington,  in  Oregon ,  a  village  of  Clatsop  co.,  about 
9  in.  S.YV.  of  Astoria. 

Lexi n;gtoii,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  vill.  of  Lancaster  co. 

Lexington,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  YY’.  central  district;  area, 
abt.  980  s<j.  in.  Hirers.  Saluda.  Broad,  Congaree,  and 
Kdisto  rivers.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  I 
Lexington  Court-House. 
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Lex'lngton,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Hen¬ 
derson  co.,  abt.  122  m.  VV.S.W.  of  Nashville  ;  pop.  abt.  800. 

Lex'ingtoii,  in  Virginia,  a  fine  post-village,  cap.  of 
Rockbridge  co.,  abt.  146  m.  YV.  of  Richmond  It  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  and  is  the  seat  of  YY'ashington 
College,  founded  in  1798.  and  endowed  by  General  YY  ash- 
ington.  Its  library  contains  about  5,000  volumes.  The 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  established  by  the  State 
Legislature  in  1839,  is  also  here  located. 

Lex  ington  Court-House,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post¬ 
village,  cap.  of  Lexington  dist..  abt.  12  in.  YV.  ol  Columbia. 
Lex i |>hauic,  (-fdn'ik,) a.  [Gr.  lexiphanes.]  Stilted  or 
affected  in  style;  pretentious;  inflated;  bombastic; 
bumptious. 

Le  x  i  p  li  a  ii  i  e  is  ill .  ( -fdn'i-sizm  ,)n.  Ridiculous  affecta¬ 
tion  in  style  or  diction  ;  pretentious  empiricism  in  speech 
or  writing;  bombast;  euphuism. 
Lexi|)liariuic,(-/dr'?ni7i-,)ti. (Med.)  See  Ai  exipharmjc. 

Ley,  (lai,)  .71.  [O.  Fr.]  (Law.)  Law;  for  example, 

' Tenues  de  la  Ley,  Terms  of  the  Law. 

(Chem.)  A  technical  term  for  the  solution  of  an 
alkali;  —  (also  written  Lye.) 

Ley,  n.  A  standard  of  metal ;  contents  in  pure  metal. 

Ley,  n.  (A  different  orthography  of  Lay  end  Lea.)  A 
meadow;  a  grassy  flat;  pasture-land;  as,  a  ley  for  cattle. 

Ley  den,  John  of,  leader  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster, 
was  born  at  the  Hague  about  the  close  of  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury.  Brought  up  at  Leyden  to  the  trade  of  a  tailor,  he 
spent  several  years  in  travelling,  stayed  four  years  in 
England,  visited  Flanders,  Portugal,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  then  settled  at  Leyden  as  an  innkeeper,  and 
married.  In  his  leisure  hours  he  indulged  Ids  natural 
taste  for  literature,  composed  verses,  played  the  come¬ 
dian,  and  discussed  theology.  He  went  to  Munster  in 
1533, and  there  adopted  the  opinions  of  the  Anabaptists, 
and  after  a  short  visit  to  his  own  country  lie  returned  to 
Munster  with  Mathison.  Crowds  flocked  to  hear  them, 
and  looked  on  them  as  prophets,  but  Catholics  and  Prot¬ 
estants  alike  feared  and  hated  them  At  length,  at  the 
close  of  1534,  the  prince-bishop  of  Munster  resolved  to 
regain  his  lost  sovereignty  by  arms.  All  who  were  on 
his  side  left  the  town,  ami  the  Anabaptists  were  left 
masters  of  it.  The  siege  began,  vigorous  defence  was 
made,  a  government  being  organized  —  twelve ‘‘ancients 
of  the  new  Israel,”  with  John  of  Leyden  as  prop  In  *t  at 
their  head, —  the  people  armed,  provisions  stored,  and 
the  fortifications  repaired.  John  was  soon  named  king. 
After  a  successful  defence,  protracted  for  more  than  six 
mouths,  the  bishop's  troops  were  admitted  by  treachery, 
in  June,  1535;  most  of  the  people  perished,  John  and 
two  of  his  companions  were  taken  alive,  and  for  eight 
days  the  town  was  sacked  by  the  soldiers.  In  January, 
1536,  John  of  Leyden  and  his  two  trieuds  were  publicly 
tortured  with  red-hot  pincers,  stabbed  and  mutilated, 
and  their  bodies  hung  up  in  iron  cages  on  the  tower 
of  a  church.  —  The  life  of  John  of  Leyden  has  furnished 
the  plot  of  the  libretto  of  the  admirable  opera  by 
Meyerbeer,  ‘*  The  Prophet.” 

Leyden,  ( li'den ,)  a  city  of  the  Netherlands,  in  S.  Hol¬ 
land,  on  the  Rhine,  22  m.  S.YV.  of  Amsterdam,  Lat.  .52° 
9'  5”  N.,  Lon.  4°  29'  5"  E.  The  town  is  traversed  by 
canals,  which  by  their  various  intersections  form  up¬ 
wards  of  50  small  islands,  connected  by  not  less  than 
150  bridges,  mostly  of  stone.  The  streets  are  broad, 
well  paved,  and  remarkably  clean,  whether  with  or 
without  canals.  The  Broad  Street,  in  which  the  Stadt- 
*4iouse  or  town-hall  is  situated,  is  considered  among  the 
finest  in  Europe.  The  tow  n-hall  contains  many  valuable 
paintings.  The  university,  founded  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange  in  1575,  to  reward  the  inhabitants  for  their 
bravery,  and  as  some  compensation  for  the  sufferings 
they  sustained  during  the  siege  of  their  city  by  the 
Spaniards,  was  for  a  long  period  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  in  Europe.  Among  its  pupils  were  Arinhiitis, 
Grotius,  Descartes,  Goldsmith,  &c..  Though  no  longer 
so  celebrated  as  formerly,  it  is  still  well  conducted,  and 
has  a  valuable  library  of  100,000  printed  volumes,  with 
14,000  MSS,  about  2,000  of  which  are  Arabic,  besides 
many  scientific  collections.  The  chief  trade  of  L.  is  in 
agricultural  produce.  Printing,  especially  of  classical 
books,  was  formerly  a  great  branch  of  trade,  but  it  is 
now  much  reduced.  Pop.  estimated  at  39,<KX). 

Ley'deil,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Cook  co. ;  pop. 
about  2,100. 

Ley 'den,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Franklin 
co. 

Ley  don.  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Lewis  cc  ; 
pop.  (1870),  2,048. 

Ley  lien  Jar.  or  Electrical  Jar,w.  (Physics.)  A  jar 
or  phial  used  in  electrical  experiments.  It  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  solid  dielectric  between  two  conducting  sub¬ 
stances.  By  means  of  this  instrument  the  electric  fluid 
can  be  accumulated  and  preserved  in  large  quantities. 
The  author  of  this  great  invention  is  not  distinctly 
known;  the  merit  appears  to  be  claimed  for  three  per¬ 
sons  independently,  —  a  monk  of  the  name  of  Kleist ;  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Cuneus  ;  and  Professor  Muschen- 
brock,  of  Leyden;  all  of  whom  lived  about  1745.  The 
invention,  however,  was  called  the  Leyden  Jar,  because 
it  was  either  invented  or  applied  principally  in  that 
city.  Muschenbrock  had  observed  that  excited  electrics 
soon  lost  their  electricity  in  the  open  air,  and  that  their 
less  was  accelerated  when  the  atmosphere  was  charged 
with  moisture  or  some  other  conducting  material ;  he, 
therefore,  conceived  the  idea  that  the  electricity  of  bodies 
might  be  retained  by  surrounding  them  with  bodies 
winch  were  not  conductors.  In  order  to  test  this  idea 
by  experiment,  some  water  was  electrified  iu  a  glass 
bottle;  an  assistant  held  the  bottle,  and  while  trying 
to  disengage  the  communicating  wire,  he  received  a  sud- 
deu  shock  in  the  arms  and  b**east.  This  is  said  to  have 
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been  the  origin  of  the  Leyden  jar.  Fig.  1571  represents! 
a  L.  J.  of  the  ordinary  French  shape  in  the  process  of 
being  discharged.  It  consists  of  a  glass  bottle  of  any 
convenient  size,  the  interior  of  which  Is  either  coated 
with  tin  foil  or  filled  with  leaves  of  copper,  or  with  gold 
leaf.  Up  to  a  certain  distance  from  the  neck  the 
outside  is  coated  with  tin  foil.  The  neck  is  provided 


Fig.  1571. 

with  a  cork,  through  which  passes  a  brass  rod,  which  ter¬ 
minates  at  one  end  with  a  knob,  and  communicates  with 
the  metal  in  the  iuterior.  The  metallic  coatings  are 
called,  respectively,  the  internal  and  external  coatings. 
The  jar  is  charged  by  connecting  one  of  the  coatings 
with  the  ground,  and  the  other  with  the  source  of 
electricity.  When  it  is  held  in  the  hand  by  the  external 
coating,  and  the  knob  presented  to  the  positive  conductor 
of  the  machine,  positive  electricity  is  accumulated  on 
the  itiner,  and  negative  electricity  on  the  outer  coating 
The  reverse  is  the  case  if  the  jar  is  held  by  the  knob, 
and  the  external  coating  presented  to  the  machine.  The 
positive  discharge  acting  inductively  across  the  dielec¬ 
tric  glass,  decomposes  the  electricity  of  the  outer  coat¬ 
ing,  attracting  the  negative,  and  repelling  the  positive, 
which  being  free  escapes  by  the  hand  to  the  ground. 
The  L.  J.  may  be  discharged  either  slowly  or  instan¬ 
taneously.  For  the  latter,  it  is  held  in  the  hand  by  the 
outside  coating  (Fig  1571),  and  the  two  coatings  are 
then  connected  by  means  of  the  simple  discharger. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  touch  first  the  external  coating 
with  the  discharger,  otherwise  a  smart  shock  will  be 
felt.  To  discharge  it  slowly,  the  jar  is  placed  on  an  in¬ 
sulated  plate, 
and  first  the 
internal,  and 
then  the  exter¬ 
nal  coating 
touched,  either 
with  the  hand 
or  with  a  metal¬ 
lic  conductor. 

A  slight  spark 
is  seen  at  each 
discharge.  Fig. 

1572  represents 
a  very  pretty 
experiment  for 
illustrating  the 
slow  discharge. 

The  rod  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  small 
bell,  d,  and  the 
outside  coating 
is  connected 
with  an  upright 
metallic  sup¬ 
port,  on  which 
is  a  similar  bell, 
t.  Between  the 
two  bells  a  light  copper  ball  is  suspended  by  a  silk 
thread.  The  jar  is  then  charged  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  placed  on  the  support  m.  The  internal  coating  con¬ 
tains  a  quantity  of  free  electricity;  the  pendulum  is 
attracted  and  immediately  repelled,  striking  against  the 
second  bell,  to  which  it  imparts  its  free  electricity. 
Being  now  neutralized,  it  is  again  attracted  by  the  first 
bell,  and  so  on  for  some  time,  especially  if  the  air  be 
dry,  and  the  jar  pretty  large. 

Leyte,  ( iai'e-tai ,)  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
lying  to  the  S.  of  Samar.  Ext.  130  m.  long,  and  average 
breadth  35  m.  Prod.  Cotton,  rice,  ebony,  and  other 
fine  woods.  Pop.  abt.  95,000. 

Ley  t  tin.  ( IVta ,)  a  tributary  of  the  Raab,  in  Germany, 
and  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  Austria  and 
Hungary.  After  a  course  of  9U  m  ,  it  joins  an  arm  of 
the  Danube,  at  Altenhurg. 

Lexe-maj'esty,  Lese-maj  esty,  n.  [Fr.  Use- 
majrsie,  from  Lat.  las  us  —  latere,  to  hurt,  and  mojestas , 
majesty  ]  {Law.)  Any  crime  committed  against  a 
crowned  head  or  monarchical  power. 

Ltier  zolite,  n.  [From  Liters ,  a  locality  in  the  Pyre¬ 
nees.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  crystallized  or  lamellar 
pyroxene,  of  a  deep-green  or  olive-green  color. 

L*ii<»|>ital,  Michel  he,  chancellor  of  France,  b  in  Aigue- 
perse,  1501.  He  was  made  president  of  the  Court  of 
Accounts  in  1551,  and  chancellor  of  France  in  1500.  To 
him  were  due  the  edict  of  Romorantin,  1560,  which  pre¬ 
vented  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  in  France; 
the  edict  of  pacification,  1562,  which  authorized  the  free 
exercise  of  Protestant  worship;  and  the  ordinance  of 
Moulines,  1566.  to  reform  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice.  Distinguished  for  his  integrity  and  moral  courage. 
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L’hopital  aimed  to  moderate  the  parties,  and  he  op¬ 
posed  violence  in  politics,  and  intolerance  in  religion. 
He  gave  up  the  seals  of  office  in  1568,  ami  resided  in  bis 
chateau  of  Bellebat,  near  Etampes,  where  lie  died,  1573. 

1,1,  n.  A  Chinese  copper  coin,  worth  about  ot  a  ceut. 
— Also,  a  Chinese  itinerary  measure,  equal  to  0  36  of  a 
mile. 

Liability,  n.  Responsibility;  state  of  being  bound  in 
a  legal  or  customary  point  of  view;  as,  lie  would  be  glad 
to  be  released  from  bis  liability.  —  Tendency;  predis¬ 
position;  state  of  being  subject  or  exposed  to;  .'is,  a 
liability  to  accidents. 

—pi.  Debts;  monetary  obligations;  as,  he  discharged  all 
his  liabilities  in  full. 

Li'able,  a.  [From  Fr.  Her,  Lat.  ligo,  to  bind;  L.  Lat. 
hgabilis. J  Bound;  obliged  in  law  or  equity;  responsi¬ 
ble;  accountable;  answerable, as  for  debt. — Subject: 
exposed;  not  exempt;  —  preceding  to;  as,  mankind  is 
liable  to  error. 

Li'ableuess,  n.  Liability ;  state  or  condition  of  being 
liable. 

Liaison,  (le-a-zong' ,)  v.  [Fr.]  A  bond  of  union;  inti¬ 
macy  :  but,  more  particularly,  an  illicit  understanding 
or  intimacy  between  u  man  und  a  woman;  a  clandes¬ 
tine  attachment. 

Lia'nn,  n.  [»Sp. ;  Fr.  haw*.]  (Bat.)  A  term  first  used 
in  the  French  colonies,  but  afterwards  adopted  bv  Eng¬ 
lish,  German,  and  other  travellers,  to  designate  the 
woody, climbing,  ami  twining  plants  which  abound  in 
tropical  forests,  and  constitute  a  remarkable  and  ever 
varying  feature  of  the  scene.  Such  plants  are  compara¬ 
tively  rare  in  colder  climates,  although  the  honeysuckles 
ami  some  species  of  Clematis  afford  familiar  exam¬ 
ples  of  them  :  but  as  these  often  overtop  the  hedges  or 
bushes  on  which  they  grow,  and  fall  down  again  by  the 
weight  of  their  leaves  as  their  stems  elongate,  so  the  L. 
of  tropical  countries  overtop  the  tallest  trees,  descend 
again  to  the  ground  in  vast  festoons,  pass  from  one  tree 
to  another  (see  Fig.  1573),  and  bind  the  whole  forest  to¬ 


gether  in  a  maze  of  living  network,  and  often  by  cables 
as  thick  as  those  of  a  man-of-war.  Many  parts  of  the 
forest -as  in  the  alluvial  regions  of  the  Amazon  and 
Orinoco — thus  become  impenetrable  without  the  aid  of 
the  hatchet,  and  the  beasts  which  inhabit  them  either 
pass  through  narrow  covered  paths  kept  open  by  con¬ 
tinual  use,  or  from  bough  to  bough  far  above  the  ground. 
Many  L. — as  some  of  the  species  of  Wriyhtia — become 
tree-like  in  the  thickness  of  their  stems,  and  often  kill 
by  constriction  the  trees  which  originally  supported 
them;  and  when  they  hr  ve  decayed,  the  convolutions 
of  the  L.  exhibit  a  wonderful  mass  of  confusion,  mag¬ 
nificent  in  the  luxuriance  of  foliage  and  flowers.  No 
tropical  flowers  excel  in  splendor  those  of  the  L.  Among 
them  are  found  also  some  valuable  medicinal  plants,  as 
sarsaparilla.  The  rattans  and  vanilla  are  lianes.  B<>- 
tanically  considered,  L.  belong  to  natural  orders  the 
most  various.  Tropical  plants  of  this  description  are 
seldom  to  be  seen  in  our  hot-houses,  owing  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  their  cultivation.  —  Ch.  Encyc. 

Li  ar,  n.  One  who  tells  a  lie  or  lies;  one  who  know¬ 
ingly  utters  falsehood;  one  who  declares  to  another  as 
a  fact  what  he  knows  to  be  not  true,  and  with  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  deceive. 

Li'aril,  a.  [0.  Fr.  liarde.]  In  Scotland,  gray-haired; 
as,  a  Hard  old  man. 

Liard,  (le-Sr'i)  n.  [Fr  ]  A  French  copper  coin  of  tri¬ 
fling  value. 

Li'as,  n.  (Gent.)  A  term  applied  to  a  peculiar  forma¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  thick  argillaceous  deposits,  which 
constitutes  the  foundation  on  which  the  oolite  series 
rests.  The  word  lias  is  believed  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  a  provincial  mode  of  pronouncing  the  English  word 
layers.  To  a  considerable  depth,  the  upper  portion  of 
these  deposits  consists  of  beds  of  deep-blue  marl,  con¬ 
taining  a  few  irregular  beds  of  limestone.  In  the  lower 
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portion,  however,  the  limestone  beds  increase  in  fre¬ 
quency,  and  assume  the  characteristic  aspect  of  lias  pre¬ 
senting  a  series  of  thin  stony  beds,  separated  by  narrow 
argillaceous  partings,  so  that  the  quarries  of  this  rock 
assume  a  striped  or  ribbon-like  appearance  when  viewed 
from  a  distance.  W  lien  in  their  purest  state,  these  lime¬ 
stone  beds  contain  about  90  per  cent  of  lime,  the  other 
constituents  being  alumina,  iron,  and  silica.  The  lime 
afforded  by  the  blue  lias  is  strong,  and  is  distinguished 
by  having  the  property  of  setting  under  water.  The 
lias  clay  often  occurs  in  the  form  of  soft  slate  or  shale, 
which  divides  into  thin  lamina,  and  is  frequently  im¬ 
pregnated  with  bitumen  and  iron  pyrites  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this,  when  laid  ill  heaps  with  fagots  and  set 
on  fire,  it  continues  to  burn  till  the  pyrites  is  dei om- 
posed.  It  also  ignites  spontaneously  when  it  tails  in 
large  masses  from  the  cliffs  on  the  sea-shore  am*!  becomes 
moistened.  The  alum  slate  of  Whitby  Is  ot  this  kind. 
The  whole  of  the  lias  formation  is  rich  in  fossils,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  numerous  remains  of  chambered 
univalves  and  bivalves,  and  certain  spe<  ies  of  fish  and 
vertebral  animals  allied  to  the  order  of  lizards,  some  of 
which  are  of  enormous  size.  The  ichthyosaurus  and 
plesiosaurus  were  among  these.  (See  ICHTHYOSAURUS, 
and  Ple8I0>aurus.)  The  lias  crosses  England  from 
Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  to  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire.  Its  most 
valuable  productions  are  water-setting  lime  and  alum 
shale.  A  similar  formation  is  found  in  France,  in  the 
Alps,  and  in  the  Jura.  The  nearest  representatives  of 
that  formation  in  the  U.  States  are  found  in  the  coal¬ 
fields  of  S.E.  Virginia  and  N.  Carolina;  and  the  middle 
secondary  sandstones  of  the  Connecticut  River  valley 
and  of  New  Jersey:  though  it  may  be  that  these  corre¬ 
spond  more  closely  to  the  Oolite. 

Lias'sic,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  lias;  having  reference 
to  the  lias  formation. 

Lia'tris,  v.  [Or.  ft,  an  emphatic  prefix,  aims,  invul¬ 
nerable;  used  as  a  vulnerary.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Asteracrie.  They  are  perennial  herbs  or  shrubs; 
root  tuberous;  stem  simple;  flowers  cyanic  The  prin¬ 
cipal  American  species  are  L.  sf/uarrosa ,  t lie  Blazing 
Star;  L.  scariosa.  the  Gay  Feather;  L.  graminijolia, 
the  Grass- leaved  Liatris;  L.  spicata.  the  Slender-spiked 
Liatris;  and  L.  pycnostachya,  the  Thick-spiked  Liatiis. 

LihaniiiH.  ( U-bai'ne-us .)  a  celebrated  Greek  rhetori¬ 
cian,  B.  at  Antioch  in  314.  He  studied  at  Athens,  and 
afterwards  became  famous  as  a  teacher  of  eloquence  at 
Constantinople,  till,  the  jealousy  of  the  other  professors 
being  excited  by  his  success,  he  was  accused  of  magical 
practices,  and  banished.  He  afterwards  became  pre¬ 
ceptor  to  Basil  and  John  Chrysostom,  so  celebrated  in 
the  Christian  Church  ;  and  on  the*  accession  of  Julian, 
he  was  honored  with  his  friendship,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  assisted  the  emperor  in  some  of  his  compositions. 
Many  of  his  orations  and  declamations  are  extant,  but 
they  are  verbose  und  pedantic. 

Li'bant,  a.  [From  Lat.  /i‘6are.]  Sipping:  hence,  skim¬ 
ming  or  touching  lightly,  (r.) 

Libamis  the  modern  name  of  the  ancient  Lebanon,  q  v. 

Libation,  (li-bai'sbun,)  n.  [Lat.  libo,  I  pour.]  In  the 
religious  worship  of  the  ancients,  the  pouring  of  wine 
or  some  other  liquid  on  the  altar  or  on  the  ground  dur¬ 
ing  sacrifice.  Libations  were  also  in  use  among  the 
Hebrews,  who  poured  a  bin  of  wine  on  the  victim  after 
it  was  killed.  It  was  also  a  custom  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  at  their  feasts  to  pour  out  a  small  quantity 
of  wine  by  way  of  libation  to  the  gods. 

— The  wine,  or  other  liquor,  poured  out  in  honor  of  a  deity. 

Li'batory,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  partaking  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of,  a  libation. 

Li  ban,  (li-bou'.)  a  sea-port  town  of  European  Russia,  in 
Couiiatid,  on  the  Baltic,  105  m.  S  W.  of  Mittau.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  a  secure  harbor.  The  chief  industry  is  ship-build¬ 
ing.  Pop.  11,000 

Lib  bet,  n.  A  club ;  a  cudgel.  (Used  as  an  English 
provincialism.) 

Li'bel,  n.  [Fr.  libelU ,  bill,  lampoon:  Lat.  lib'llus ,  dim. 
of  liber,  the  inner  bark  or  rind  of  a  tree,  used  for 
paper ;  a  book.]  {Law.)  A  malicious  defamation  of  any 
person,  made  public  by  either  printing,  writing,  signs, 
or  pictures,  in  order  to  provoke  him  to  wrath  or  expose 
him  to  public  hatred,  contempt,  and  ridicule.  Libel, 
which  is  written  slander,  is  looked  upon,  in  law.  as  a 
greater  offence  than  mere  slander,  being  regarded  as 
committed  with  greater  deliberation,  and  as  usually  in¬ 
flicting  more  extensive  and  permanent  injury.  Every 
libel  is  viewed  as  a  public  offence,  ns  having  a  direct 
tendency  to  a  breach  of  the  public  peace,  by  provoking 
the  person  libelled.  In  order  to  constitute  a  libel,  it 
must  L»e  published;  but  the  communication  of  it  to  any 
person  is  a  sufficient  publication  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  the  law'  which  is  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  reduce  to  exact  principles,  or  to  compress  within 
a  small  compass,  as  the  requisites  of  a  libel.  It  is  allowed 
to  a  defendant,  in  pleading  to  an  indictment  fora  libel, 
to  allege  the  truth  of  the  matters  charged,  and  that  it 
was  for  the  public  benefit  that  they  should  he  published. 
The  truth  of  the  libel  may  then  be  inquired  into  at  the 
trial ;  but  it  shall  not  amount  to  a  defence,  unless  it  was 
for  the  public  benefit  that  the  matter  charged  should  be 
published.  If,  after  such  plea,  the  defendant  shall  be 
convicted,  the  court  may,  in  pronouncing  sentence, 
consider  whether  the  guilt  of  the  defendant  is  aggra¬ 
vated  or  mitigated  by  the  plea.  In  a  civil  action,  how¬ 
ever,  a  libel  must  appear  to  be  false,  as  well  as  scanda¬ 
lous  ;  for,  if  the  charge  be  true,  the  plaintiff  has  received 
no  private  injury,  and  has  no  ground  to  demand  com¬ 
pensation  for  himself,  whatever  offence  it  may  have 
been  against  the  public  peace;  and  therefore,  upon  a 
civil  action,  the  truth  of  the  accusation  may  always  be 
pleaded  in  bar  of  the  suit  The  sending  an  abusive  pri- 
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VMte  letter  to  a  man  does  not  constitute  publication  so 
as  to  support  a  civil  action.  The  publishing,  or  threat¬ 
ening  to  publisii,  a  libel,  or  proposing  to  abstain  troni 
publishing  anything,  with  intent  to  extort  money,  and 
the  publication  of  any  defamatory  libel,  knowing  the 
same  to  be  false,  are  punishable  with  imprisonment. 
The  printer  of  a  libel  is  liable  to  prosecution,  as  well 
as  the  writer:  and  so  also  is  tile  persun  who  sells  it.  In 
an  action  for  a  libel  in  a  newspaper  or  other  periodical, 
the  defendant  may  plead  that  it  was  inserted  without 
malice,  and  that  lie  made,  or  offered  to  make,  an  apology- 
before  the  action  was  commenced,  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  possible  There  are  certain  kinds  of  communications 
that  are  regarded  as  privileged,  and  cannot  be  viewed  as 
libellous,  unless  malice  lie  proved,  or  may  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstances.  Such  are  charges  made  by  a 
master  against  a  servant  in  giving  his  character  to  a 
party  inquiring  after  it, 

( Admiralty  Practice.)  A  written  statement  by  a  plain¬ 
tiff  of  his  cause  of  action,  and  of  the  relief  he  seeks  to 
obtain  in  a  suit. 

■ — e.  a.  To  frame  or  publish  a  libel  against ;  to  defame  by 
publishing  a  writing  or  picture  calculated  to  expose  to 
public  hatred,  contempt,  or  derision;  to  lampoon. 

**  Some  wicked  wits  have  libeU'd  all  the  fair.”  —  Pope. 

(Law.)  To  exhibit  a  charge  against  in  a  court  of 
chancery. 

Libellant.  n.  One  who  libels;  one  wlio  brings  for¬ 
ward  a  suit  in  an  ecclesiastical  or  admiralty  court. 

Li  beller,  n.  One  who  libels  or  defames  by  injurious 
writing  or  pictures;  a  lampooner. 

"  Our  common  libeller s  are  as  free  from  the  imputation  of  wit, 
as  of  moralitj.”  —  Dry  den. 

Li  be  I  Ions.  a.  Containing  a  libel;  defamatory:  ex¬ 
hibiting  that  which  exposes  a  person  to  public  hatred, 
contempt,  or  derision  ;  as,  a  libelbnts  pamphlet. 

Liberia,  n.  [Lat.  dim.  of  libra ,  a  balance.]  A  small 
balance. 

{Building.)  A  level  used  by  carpenters  and  masons 
to  test  flat  surfaces,  (r.) 

Li  ber,  n.  [Lit.,  bark.]  (Bat.)  The  interior  lining  of 
the  bark  in  Exogenous  plants.  In  this  part  of  the  bark 
only  the  woody  or  longitudinal  tissue  occurs.  In  many 
instances  it  is  very  abundant,  and  exceedingly  tough 
and  thick-sided,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  of  great 
value  for  many  useful  purposes.  When  freed  from  the 
cellular  tissue  adhering  to  it,  it  is  often  manulactured 
into  cordage,  especially  in  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  order  Malvacese.  The  useful  articles  commonly 
called  Russia  mats  are  made  from  the  thin  laminae  into 
which  the  endophlzeum  of  the  lime-tree  {Tilia  Eump&a) 
readily  separates.  The  lace-bark  of  Jamaica,  remarka¬ 
ble  for  its  beautiful  lace-like  appearance  when  pulled 
gently  in  a  lateral  direction,  and  for  its  great  toughness, 
is  the  laminated  liber  of  Lagetta  UnUaria  :  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  latter  quality,  it  is  twisted  into  whiplashes. 
The  liber  appears  to  be  formed  annually,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  concentric  zones  of  wood,  and  is  intended  by 
nature  to  convey  downwards  the  secretions  elaborated 
in  the  bark  and  leaves.  The  term  bass,  or  bast .  is  applied 
by  gardeners  to  the  liber  of  the  lime-tree,  which  is  used 
for  making  packing-mats,  and  also  for  binding  up 
bunches  of  flowers,  Ac 

{Myth.)  The  name  given  by  the  Latins  to  the  Greek 
Dionysus  or  Bacchus  Originally,  the  Latin  Liber  was 
a  distinct  god,  presiding  over  the  fertility  of  fields,  and 
worshipped  along  with  Libera  and  Ceres.  The  name 
seems  connected  with  liberare  and  Ittwto.s. 

Lib'eral,  a.  [Fr.;  Lit.  liberalis,  from  liber,  free,  from 
Ubere,  infin.  of  libet,  lubet,  it  is  agreeable;  Sansk.  lubh, 
to  desire.]  Free  by  birth;  of  gentle  manners  and  breed¬ 
ing  ;  polished  ;  refined. 

_ Becoming  a  freeman  or  a  gentleman  ;  befitting  an  ele¬ 
vated  stutiou  in  life  ;  as,  the  liberal  arts. 

“  To  love  her  was  a  liberal  education.''  —  Sir  R.  Steele. 

— Free;  frank;  generous:  open-hearted;  cordial;  free  to 
give  or  bestow  ;  as,  a  liberal  donor. 

•'  The  liberal  are  secure  alone.”  —  Granville. 

— Given  with  a  free  hand  and  open  heart;  bounteous; 
ample;  munificent;  beneficent;  and,  sometimes,  pro¬ 
fuse;  extravagant;  as,  a  liberal  bequest,  a  liberal  con¬ 
struction  of  words,  a  liberal  discharge  of  pus.  Ac.  (In 
this  sense,  of  is  used  before  the  thing  given,  and  to  before 
the  person  or  object  on  which  any  tiling  is  bestowed  )  — 
Catholic:  tolerant;  enlarged  in  spirit  ;  embracing  other 
interests  than  one's  own;  not  selfish,  narrow,  bigoted, 
or  contracted;  as,  a  liberal  mind. 

—Licentious:  regardless  of  law  or  moral  obligation  ;  not 
literal  or  strict;  diffuse.  —  Untrammelled  by  orthodoxy 
or  doctrinal  conservatism  in  political  or  religious  mat¬ 
ters:  broad  and  catholic  in  mental  views  and  judgment; 
independent  in  opinion;  progressive;  not  reactionary  ; 
evincing  a  disposition  to  allow  great  freedom  in  admin¬ 
istrative  and  legislative  polity  and  government ;  friendly 
to  needful  reforms  in  church  or  state;  as,  a  liberal 
statesman,  a  liberal  thinker,  the  liberal  party,  a  liberal 
speech,  Ac. 

Liberal  Arts.  Those  arts  which  depend  more  upon 
the  employment  of  the  mind  than  upon  manual  exer- 
tiou;  —  heuce,  grammar,  painting,  sculpture,  architec¬ 
ture,  music,  are  liberal  arts;  —  the  correlative  is  termed 
mechanical  arts. 

— w.  A  name  which,  since  1815,  has  been  applied  to  the 
party  in  each  country  which  advocates  constitutional 
institutions  where  they  do  not  exist,  or  their  extension 
into  a  more  popular  character  where  they  do.  As  a 
party  name,  this  word  was  perhaps  first  adopted  in 
Spain,  when  the  party  of  the  Cortes  assumed  the  title 
of  Liberates ,  and  nicknamed  their  adversaries  by  that  of 
Servile*. 
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hearted,  a.  Having  a  large,  generous  heart. 

Lib  era  I  ism.  n.  [Fr.  libcralisme.]  Liberal  ideas, 
principles,  or  feelings;  freedom  from  narrow  political 
bias,  and  from  religious  bigotry  and  sectarianism  ;  — op¬ 
posed  to  conservatism. 

Li  b  Vralist.  n.  A  person  of  liberal  opinions;  a  liberal. 

LiberaliM  tic,  a.  Characterized  by  liberalism:  per¬ 
taining  to  liberal  views  and  principles;  acting  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  liberal  or  progressive  ideas  and  tendencies. 

Liberality,  n.  [Fr.  liberalite;  Lat.  liberulitus.]  Dis¬ 
position  to  give  freely  or  largely;  muuificeuce;  bounty; 
beneficence;  generosity. 

“  w  hy  should  lie  despair,  that  knows  to  court 
With  words,  fair  looks,  aod  liberality .”  —  Shake. 

— A  particular  act  of  munificence  or  bounty  ;  a  gratuity  ; 
a  donation ;  a  gift ;— frequently  in  the  plural.  —  Cathol¬ 
icism;  largeness  of  mind;  breadth  ol  affinity,  tolera¬ 
tion,  or  sympathy;  absence  of  prejudice;  impartiality; 
as.  liberality  of  views  or  opinions. 

Liberalize,  v.  a  [Fr.  liberaliser.]  To  free  from  the 
trammels  of  prejudice,  intolerance,  or  bigotry;  to 
broaden  or  enlarge;  to  render  liberal  or  catholic ;  as, 
to  liberalize  the  constitution  of  a  state. 

Liberally,  adv.  In  a  liberal  manner;  bountifully; 
munificently;  largely;  beneficently. 

“Godgiveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not.”— Jamee  1.5. 

— With  enlarged  ideas,  views,  or  principles ;  with  freedom 
from  selfishness,  prejudice,  or  intolerance  ;  in  a  catholic 
and  comprehensive  manner;  as,  to  act  liberally  in  judg¬ 
ing  of  others. —  Freely;  with  9Cope  or  latitude;  not 
strictly  or  literally  ;  as,  to  construe  words  liberally. 

Lib  eral>mimle<l,  a.  Possessing  broad  principles 
of  liberality,  justice,  and  toleration;  high-minded;  mag¬ 
nanimous. 

Li b'eral-ftonlcd,  (-soW,)  a.  Having  a  free,  generous 
Soul ;  open-hearted. 

Lib'erate,  v.a.  [Lat.  libera ,  liber atus,  from  liber ,  free.] 
To  free;  to  deliver ;  to  redeem  from  restraint  or  bond¬ 
age  ;  to  release  from  slavery  or  oppression  ;  to  set  at 
liberty  ;  to  manumit;  as,  to  liberate  a  prisoner,  to  liber¬ 
ate  public  opiniou  when  stilled  by  tyranny. 

Li bera'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  liberatio.]  Act  of  deliv¬ 
ering,  or  of  liberating  from  restraint,  bondage,  or  slav¬ 
ery  ;  state  of  being  so  liberated;  emancipation. 

Liberator,  n.  [Lat.;  Fr.  libtrateur.)  One  who  lib¬ 
erates,  delivers,  or  redeems;  a  manumitter ;  an  eman¬ 
cipator. 

Lib'eratory,  a.  Having  a  tendenev  to  liberate  or  set 
free.  (R.j 

Liberia,  a  republican  state  of  W.  Africa.  Its  territory 
extends  along  the  Guinea  coast  for  about  5u0  m.,  with 
a  breadth  inland  of  40  or  50  m.,  chiefly  between  Lat.  4° 
20'  and  7°  20'  N.,  Lon.  6°  50'  and  12°  5*0'  W.  Area,  abt. 
30,000  sq  m.  The  coast  is  generally  low',  but  the  coun¬ 
try  gradually  rises  toward  the  interior,  and  at  about  20 
or  30  m.  from  the  sea,  the  hills  are  of  considerable  ele¬ 
vation.  Several  rivers  fall  into  the  Atlantic  within  the 
republic,  —  as  the  St.  John,  St.  Paul,  and  Mesurado ; 
hut  they  are  navigable  only  by  small  vessels  for  short 
distances.  The  soil  is  fruitful,  and  the  climate  belter, 
or  rather  less  destructive,  than  in  most  other  parts  of 
the  coast.  Rice,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  bananas, 
yams,  and  cassava,  are  raised  ;  and  camwood,  palm-oil, 
ivory,  hides,  wax,  and  pepper  are  among  the  exports. 
The  republic  is  divided  into  four  cos.,  called  Sinoe,  Mont- 
serrado,  Grand  Bassa,  and  Maryland.  The  capital  is 
Monrovia,  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Paul's  River.  There  are 
also  about  20  considerable  towns  and  villages  iu  the 
territory.  Rich  metallic  deposits  are  said  to  exist,  but 
as  yet  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  directed 
almost  exclusively  to  trade  and  commerce,  they  having 
built  and  manned  30  coast- traders,  besides  a  number  of 
large  vessels  engaged  in  commerce  with  the  U.  States 
and  Great  Britain.  —  Govt.  The  government  of  L.  is 
formed  on  the  plan  of  that  of  the  U.  States,  and  consists 
of  a  president,  a  vice-president,  a  senate  and  a  house  of 
representatives.  Every  male  citizen  jiossessing  real 
estate  has  the  right  of  suffrage.  None  but  citizens  j 
may  hold  real  estate  in  the  republic.  None  but  persons  | 
of  rolor  are  admitted  to  citizenship.  The  law  excluding ' 
white  persons  from  the  right  of  citizenship  is  intended 
to  he  of  temporary  duration.  The  president  is  elected1 
by  the  people  lor  a  term  of  2  years.  The  judicial  power 
is  invested  in  a  supreme,  and  several  subordinate  courts.  ( 
—  Finance.  The  finances  of  this  young  republic,  though 
not  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  show  a  care  and  manage- 1 
ment  on  the  part  of  officers  which  deserve  commeu- 1 
dation.  In  1871,  L.  contracted  a  loan  of  $500,<»00 
from  England  at  85.  at  7  per  cent,  interest.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the 
receipts  of  the  year  ending  Septeml»er  30,  1868,  from  all 
sources,  were  $81,6^1.24  ;  and  the  disbursements  for  the 
game  period  were  $68,332.50.  There  are  in  L.  several 
schools  supported  by  the  government,  besides  a  college 
and  an  excellent  academy  at  Monrovia,  maintained  in¬ 
voluntary  contributions.  Two  newspapers  are  published 
weekly  at  Monrovia.  —  History.  The  idea  of  colonizing 
iu  some  parts  of  Africa  the  free  negroes  of  the  U.  States 
had  long  occupied  the  attention  of  many  eminent 
American  statesmen  and  philanthropists;  but  no  defi¬ 
nite  movement  was  takeu  until  Jan.  1,  1817,  when  the 
American  Colonization  Society  was  organized  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  including  among  its  officers  and  members  some 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  day.  On  Jan  21.  1820,  the 
society  sent  out  its  first  company  of  colonists,  86  in 
number,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bacon. 
After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  settle  on  Sherhoro 
Island,  in  which  many  lives  were  lost,  and  an  attempt 
to  purchase  a  locality  in  the  Bassa  country,  which  was 
defeated  by  the  natives,  who  were  unwilling  to  relin¬ 
quish  the  slave-trade,  Cape  Mesurado,  some  300  m.  S.  | 
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of  Sierra  Leone,  was  purchased,  Dec.  15, 1821.  Some  new 
colonists  arrived  Jan.  7,  1822,  and  were  landed  on  a  low 
island  in  the  river,  from  which,  in  April  of  the  same 
year,  they  removed  to  the  cape,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  city  of  Monrovia,  and  of  the  republic  of  Liberia. 
A  nucleus  having  thus  been  formed,  other  emigrants 
were  sent  nut  to  the  number  of  200,  in  the  2  following 
years,  and  in  the  7  years  ending  with  1828  about  1.000 
colored  people  had  been  sent  thither.  In  1847.  with 
the  consent  of  the  society,  L.  declared  itself  an  indepen¬ 
dent  republic;  and  in  the  following  year  was  formally 
recognized  as  such  by  Great  Britain  and  France.  In 
1857,  the  Maryland  colony,  which  had  maintained  a 
separate  though  friendly  government,  united  with  L., 
and  since  then  their  career  has  been  one  of  prosperity. 
Pop.  about  61)0.000.  of  which  about  20.000  are  colonists 
from  the  U.  States,  and  the  remainder  natives. 

Liberia,  iu  Virginia ,  a  village  of  Prince  W  illiam  c<>. 

Liberta<l.  an  extreme  N  M\  dept,  of  Pern,  hounded 
partially  on  the  E.  and  N.E.  by  Ecuador,  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  divided  into  8  provinces. 
Cap.  Trujillo.  Pop.  300,000. 

LibertH'rian,  a.  [See  Liberty.]  Having  reference 
or  belonging  to  liberty,  or  to  the  doctrinal  character 
of  free-will,  as  opposed  to  necessity. 

— n.  An  upholder  of  the  doctrines  of  free-will ; — opposed 
to  necessitarian. 

Liberta  rianism,  n.  The  philosophical  tenets  held 
by  libertarians. 

Libertas.  n.  [Lat.]  {Myth.)  The  goddess  of  freedom. 
By  the  Greeks  she  was  invoked  by  the  synonymous 
title  Eleutheria.  At  Rome,  her  most  famous  temple, 
built  by  T.  Gracchus,  was  situated  on  the  Av**ntine 
Mount.  She  was  represented  under  the  figure  of  a 
woman,  holding  in  one  hand  a  cap,  the  symbol  of 
Liberty,  and  two  poniards  iu  the  other.  In  modern 
times,  a  cap  is  also  used  ns  a  symbol  of  Liberty  ;  thus,  iu 
France,  a  red  cap  formed  the  badge  of  the  Jacobin  Club. 
In  England,  a  blue  cap  with  a  white  border  is  used  as  a 
symbol  of  the  constitutional  freedom  of  the  nation,  and 
Britannia  sometimes  hears  it  on  the  point  of  her  spear. 

Lib'ertieide.  n.  [From  Lit.  libertas.  and  aedere.  to 
destroy.]  The  destruction  or  death  of  liberty.  —  A  de¬ 
stroyer  or  extinguisher  of  liberty. 

Lib  er tillage,  n.  [Fr.]  See  Libertinism. 

Libertine,  n.  [Fr.  litter  tin  ;  Lat.  libertinus,  from  li- 
bertus,  one  set  free.]  One  who  is  at  liberty  or  free  from 
restraint. 

**  The  air,  a  charter'd  libertine,  is  still."  —  Shake. 

— One  who  allows  his  passions  to  act  without  restraint; 
one  who  indulges  his  lust  with  freedom;  one  who  leads 
a  dissolute,  libidinous  life;  a  debauchee;  a  rake;  a  se¬ 
ducer:  a  voluptuary. 

“  W ant  of  power  Is  the  only  bound  that  a  libertine  puts  to  bis 
views  upon  any  of  the  sex.”  —  Richardson. 

— a.  Uncontrolled  ;  acting  with  entire  freedom ;  —  hence, 
dissolute  ;  licentious  ;  irreligious;  as,  libertine  morals. 

Lib'ertines,  n  pi.  {Script  )  Considerable  contro¬ 
versy  has  been  excited  respecting  the  synagogue  of  the 
Libertines,  said  to  have  been  iu  existence  at  Jerusalem 
in  37  (Acts  vi.  9).  Some  writers  believe  it  refers  to  the 
Libertini,  or  the  children  of  freedom  ;  ami  other  au¬ 
thorities  believe  the  Libertines  to  have  been  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Libertina,  a  city  near  Carthage. 

(Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect  of  that  name,  who  defended  im¬ 
pure  morals  with  a  profession  of  Christian  faith,  ap¬ 
peared  in  Flanders  in  the  14th  and  loth  centuries.  The 
sect  spread  into  France,  and  received  encouragement 
from  Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  in  1533.  James 
Gruet,  a  member  of  this  sect  and  an  opponent  of  Calvin, 
was  put  to  death  at  Geneva,  in  1550. 

Libertinism,  n.  State  of  a  freedman.or  manumitted 
serf. 

— Licentiousness  of  opinion  and  practice ;  libertinage. 

— Unrestrained  indulgence  of  lustful  appetites;  debauch¬ 
ery  ;  lewdness. 

Lib  erty,  n.  [Fr.  lilterte  ;  Lat.  libertas ,  from  liber,  free. 
See  Liberal.]  Freedom  or  power  to  do  as  one  desires  or 
pleases  :  freedom  from  restraint,  either  ol  body  or  mind  ; 
—  iu  contradistinction  to  slavery. 

Give  uie  a  crust  of  bread,  aud  liberty.”  —  Pope. 

— Power  of  acting  without  any  restraint  or  control  except 
from  the  laws  ot  nature,  or  from  such  laws  as  are  neces¬ 
sary  and  expedient  for  the  safety  and  interests  of 
society. 

"  The  God  who  gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same  time." 

Jefferson. 

— The  freedom  of  a  nation  or  state  from  All  unjust  abridg¬ 
ment  or  non-recognition  of  its  rights  and  independence 
by  another  nation;  privilege;  exemption;  immunity. 

“  His  majesty  gave  not  an  entire  country  to  any,  much  less  did 
he  grant  any  extraordinary  liberties.”  —  Davies. 

—A  space  in  which  one  is  permitted  to  pass  without 
hinderance,  and  beyond  whose  limits  he  may  not  law¬ 
fully  pass;  as,  the  liberties  of  a  prison.  —  The  free  right 
of  adopting  and  enjoying  opinions  on  religious  subjects, 
and  of  worshipping  the  Supreme  Being  according  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  without  external  or  magisterial 
control.  —  The  power  of  an  agent  to  do  or  forbear  any 
particular  action,  according  to  the  determination  or 
thought  of  the  mind,  by  which  either  is  preferred  to 
the  other  ;  as,  liberty  of  choice  or  selection. 

*•  I  must  have  liberty  ...  to  blow  on  whom  I  please." — Shake. 

— Privilege;  leave;  license;  permission  granted;  relaxar 
tion  of  restraint :  as,  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

“  License  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty.”  —  Milton. 

— Territorial  or  municipal  jurisdiction  within  whose  limits 
certain  immunities  are  enjoyed  or  privileges  exercised  ; 
as,  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  London. 

— Freedom  of  action  or  speech  beyond  the  bounds  of  con- 
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ventional  civility  or  decorum;  violation  or  non-observ-l 
Alice  of  tlie  standard  ruled  of  social  etiquette  or  pro-, 
priety;  as,  to  take  a  liberty. 

{Man.)  An  arch  in  the  middle  of  a  bit,  to  give  place! 
to  i  he  tongue.  —  Crabb. 

At  liberty ,  without  restraint  or  confinement.  —  Reli-\ 
gious  liberty ,  or  liberty  of  conscience,  freedom  to  wor¬ 
ship  God  according  as  one's  own  conscience  dictates.  — 
Liberty  of  the  press,  freedom  to  print  nr  publish  without 
governmental  supervision  or  control. —  Moral  liberty , 
entire  elective  freedom  in  affinity  to  lit  ral  responsi¬ 
bility. —  Liberty  party.  ( Amer .  l‘ol.)  The  designation 
given,  during  the  Revolutionary  period,  to  that  party 
which  advocated  severance  from  the  mother-country. — 
Liberty  pole ,  a  long  pole,  or  flag-staff,  displaying  the  cap 
of  liberty  at  its  summit. 

Civil,  or  political  liberty ,  may  be  defined,  in  a  general 
sense,  a  state  of  freedom,  in  contradistinction  to  slavery 
or  restraint.  It  is  either  natural  or  civil:  the  former 
consists  properly  in  the  pow  er  of  acting  as  one  thinks  fit, 
without  any  restraint  or  control,  unless  such  as  the  law 
of  nature  imposes,  being  a  right  inherent  in  us  by  birth, 
and  one  of  the  gifts  ol  God  to  man  at  his  creation,  when 
he  endowed  him  with  the  faculty  of  free  will.  But 
every  man,  when  he  enters  into  society,  necessarily 
gives  up  a  part  of  his  natural  liberty,  and,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  receiving  the  advantages  of  protection,  com¬ 
merce,  «fec.,  he  is  obliged  to  conform  himself  to  those 
laws  which  the  community  has  thought  fit.  to  establish. 
Civil  liberty,  therefore,  is  no  other  than  natural  liberty 
restrained  by  human  law’s  as  far  as  is  necessary  and  ex¬ 
pedient  for  the  common  weal.  Hence,  the  law  which 
restrains  a  man  from  doing  mischief  to  his  fellow-citi¬ 
zens,  though  it  diminishes  the  natural,  increases  the 
civil  liberty  of  mankind;  but  every  wanton  and  cause¬ 
less  restraint  of  the  will  of  the  subject,  whether  by  a 
monarch  or  popular  assembly,  is  a  degree  of  tyranny. 
Even  laws  which  regulate  or  constrain  our  conduct  in 
matters  of  indifference,  without  any  good  end  in  view, 
are  destructive  of  liberty.  Laws,  when  prudently 
framed,  are  by  no  means  subversive,  but  rather  con¬ 
ducive  to  liberty  ;  for,  ‘’where  there  is  no  law  there  is 
no  freedom.”  Civil  liberty,  rightly  understood,  consists 
in  the  p  »wer  of  doing  whatever  the  laws  permit.  The 
rights  and  liberties  enjoyed  in  this  country  are,  in  the 
law  hooks,  divided  into  three  classes:  —  1.  The  light  of 
personal  security,  which  accords  to  each  individual  legal 
and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  his  life,  his  limbs,  his 
body,  his  health,  ami  his  reputation.  2.  The  right  of 
personal  liberty, or  the  pow’er  of  moving  one’s  person  to 
whatsoever  place  his  own  inclination  may  direct,  with¬ 
out  imprisonment  or  restraint,  unless  by  due  course  of 
law.  3.  The  right  of  private  property,  which  consists 
in  the  free  use,  enjoyment,  and  disposal  of  all  his  ac¬ 
quisitions,  without  any  control  or  diminution,  save  only 
by  the  laws  of  the  land. 

( Phil.)  The  power  to  will,  or  not  to  will,  a  certain 
act.  —  See  Free-will. 

Lib'erty.  in  Arkansas ,  a  village  of  Izard  co.,  abt.  100 
m.  N.  of  Little  Rock. 

— A  post  office  of  Onachita  co. 

Liberty,  in  California ,  a  township  of  Klamath  co.; 
pop.  al>t.  800. 

— A  post-vill  of  San  Joaquin  co.,  abt.  20  m.  N.  of  Stockton. 

Liberty,  in  Florida,  a  N.  co.;  area,  about  475  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Ocklockonnee  aud  Appalachicola  rivers,  besides 
many  smaller  streams.  Surface ,  level ;  soil,  not  fertile. 
Cap.  Bristol.  Pop.  (1870),  1,052. 

Liberty,  in  Georgia,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  ;  area,  abt.  700  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Altamaha, 
Medway,  and  Newport.  Surface,  level;  soil ,  mostly 
sterile.  Cap.  Hinesville.  Pop  abt.  9,400. 

Liberty,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Adams  co.,  abt.  90  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Springfield;  p'jp.  of 
tow’nship  abt.  2,200. 

— A  village  of  Randolph  co. 

Liberty,  in  Indiana,  a  tow’nship  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  750. 

— A  township  of  Delaware  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,100. 

— ,  “  Fulton  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

— ,  “  Grant  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,100. 

— ,  “  Hendricks  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2, GOO. 

— ,  “  Henry  co.  ;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

— ,  “  Howard  co. ;  pop.  abt.  200. 

— A  village  of  Johnson  co.,  abt.  8  m  S.W.  of  Franklin. 

— ,  “  Lawrence  co.,  abt.  5  in.  S.W'.  of  Bedford. 

— A  township  of  Parke  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

— ,  “  Porter  co. ;  pop.  abt.  600. 

— ,  “  St.  Joseph  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

— ,  “  Shelby  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,**00. 

— r  “  Tipton  no.;  pop.  abt.  2,100. 

— A  post-village  and  twp.  cap.  of  Union  co.,  abt.  70  in.  E. 
by  S.  of  Indianapolis;  pop.  of  township  abt.  1,200. 

—  A  village  and  township  of  Wabash  co..  abt.  36  m.  W\by 
S.  of  Fort  Wayne;  jwp.  of  township  abt.  2,500. 

— A  township  of  Warren  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

— ,  “  Wells  co  ;  pop.  abt.  900. 

— ,  “  White  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Liberty,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Buchanan  co. ;  pop. 
1,328. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Clarke  co.,  abt.  33  m.  S. 
of  Des  Moines;  pop.  of  township  abt.  736. 

— A  township  of  Clinton  co. ;  pop.  806. 

— ,  “  Dubuque  co. ;  pop.  953. 

“  Jefferson  co. ;  pop.  1.062. 

— ,  **  Johnson  co. ;  pop.  651. 

— ,  “  Keokuk  co.;  pop.  969. 

— ,  “  Lucas  co.;  pop.  551. 

— ■,  “  Marion  co. ;  pop.  1,500. 

— ,  “  Marshall  co. ;  pop.  616. 

— ,  M  Ringgold  co. ;  pop.  222. 


Lib'erty,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Scott  co. ;  pop.  1,121. 

— A  township  of  Warren  co. ;  pop.  744. 

— A  township  of  Wright  co. ;  pop.  245. 

Lib'erty,  in  Kansas,  a  town’p  of  Linn  co. ;  pop.  abt. 200. 

—  A  post-township  of  Woodson  co. ;  pop.  about  250. 

Liberty,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Casey  co.. 

about  69  m.  S.  of  Fraukford. 

Liberty,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Waldo  co. ;  pop. 
about  2,600. 

Liberty,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Jacksou  co.; 
pop.  about  1,500. 

Liberty,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Blue  Earth  co., 
about  22  m,  S.  by  W.  of  Mankato. 

Liberty,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Amite 
co.,  about  100  m.  S.S.VV.  of  Jackson;  pop.  about  600. 

Liberty,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Clay  co., 
about  200  in.  W  .N.W.  of  Jefferson  City;  pop.  abt.  3,200. 

— A  towuship  of  Marion  co. ;  pop.  about  1,800. 

— ,  “  Stoddard  co. ;  pop.  about  1,200. 

— ,  “  Washington  co. ;  pop.  about  1,050. 

Liberty,  in  New  lark,  a  village  of  Steuben  co.,  about 
16  m.  N.W.  of  Bath. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Sullivan  co..  about  100 
m.  N.W.  of  New  York  city;  pop.  of  tow  ns  hip(  1870 >3,389 

Liberty,  in  Ohio,  a  town’p  of  Adams  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,100. 

— A  township  of  Butler  co. ;  pop.  about  2,000. 

— ,  “  Clinton  co. ;  pop.  about  1,700. 

— ,  “  Crawford  co.;  pop.  about  2,600. 

— ,  “  Delaware  co. ;  pop.  about  1.700. 

— ,  “  Fairfield  co. ;  pop.  about  4,000. 

—A  village  and  township  of  Guernsey  co.,  about  80  m.  E. 
of  Columbus;  pop.  of  township  about  1,500. 

— A  township  of  Hancock  co. ;  pop.  about  1,150. 

— ,  “  Hardin  co. ;  pop.  about  1,600. 

— ,  “  Henry  co.;  pop.  about  1,700. 

— ,  “  Highland  co. ;  pop.  about  6,000. 

— ,  “  Jackson  co.;  pop.  about  1,800. 

— ,  “  Knox  co.;  pop  about  1,700. 

— ,  “  Licking  co. ;  pop.  about  1,400. 

— ,  “  Logan  co. ;  pop.  about  2,100. 

— ,  “  Mercer  co. ;  pop.  about  700. 

— A  post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  abt.  7  in.  W.  of  Dayton. 

— A  township  of  Putnam  co. ;  pop.  about  1,100. 

— ,  “  Ross  co.;  pop.  about  2,000. 

— ,  “  Seneca  co. ;  pop.  about  2,200. 

— ,  “  Trumbull  co. ;  pop.  about  1,800. 

— ,  “  Union  co.;  pop.  about  2,100. 

— ,  “  Van  Wirt  co. ;  pop.  about  1,300. 

— ,  “  Washington  co. ;  pop.  about  1,900. 

— ,  “  Wood  co. ;  pop.  about  900. 

Liberty,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  towuship  of  Adams  co. ; 
pop.  about  1,000. 

— A  township  of  Bedford  co. ;  pop.  about  1,100. 

— ,  “  Centre  co. ;  pop.  about  1,000. 

— A  vill.  of  Clinton  co.,  abt.  110  in.  N.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

— A  township  of  McKean  co. ;  pop.  about  1,800. 

— ,  “  Mercer  co. ;  pop.  about  1,000. 

— ,  “  Montour  co. ;  pop.  about  1,800. 

— ,  “  Susquehanna  co. ;  p<p.  about  1,400. 

— A  post-township  of  Tioga  co. ;  pop.  about  2.500. 

Liberty,  in  Tennessee ,  a  post-village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  abt. 
54  m.  E.  of  Nashville. 

Liberty,  in  Texas,  an  E  S.E.  co.;  area ,  about  1,100  sq. 
in.  Rivers.  Trinity  River,  and  E.  fork  of  San  Jacinto 
River,  besides  numerous  smaller  streams.  Surface, 
mostly  level;  soil,  in  the  N.  part  moderately  fertile. 
Cap.  Liberty.  Pop.  about  4,500. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Liberty  co.,  on  Trinity  River, 
about  60  in.  N.  of  Galveston. 

Liberty,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Bedford 
co.,  about  25  m.  W.  of  Lynchburg. 

Liberty,  in  HYsco/isi/i,  a  township  of  Grant  co. ;  pop. 
about  614. 

— A  township  of  Manitowoc  co. ;  pop.  about  1,000.  Its 
former  name  was  Buchanan. 

— A  township  of  Outagamie  co. ;  pop.  about  250. 

— A  post-township  of  Vernon  co. ;  pop.  about  300. 

Liberty  Corner,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  post-village  of 
Somerset  co.  about  8  in.  N.N.E.  of  Somerville. 

Liberty  Corner*,  in  Ohio ,  a  P.  O.  of  Crawford  co. 

Liberty  Corner*,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Bradford  co. 

Liberty  Fall*,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Sulli¬ 
van  co.,  about  100  m.  N.W.  of  New  York  city. 

Liberty  drove,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Door 
co. ;  pop.  about  128. 

Liberty  Hill,  in  Alabama,  a  P.  O.  of  Dallas  co. 

Liberty  Afl  ill,  in  California ,  a  village  of  Nevada  co., 
about  12  in.  E.  by  N.  of  Nevada  City. 

Liberty  Hill,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  New 
London  co.,  about  35  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Hartford. 

Liberty  Hill,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Pike  co., 
about  13  m.  S.K.  of  Griffin. 

Liberty  Hill.  in  Mississippi ,  a  village  of  La  Fayette 
co.,  about  17  in.  S.E.  of  Oxford. 

Liberty  Hill,  in  N.  Carolina .  a  P.  0.  of  Iredell  co. 

Liberty  Hill,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  vill.  of  Edgefield  dist. 

—  A  post-office  of  Kershaw  dist. 

Liberty  Mill*.  in  Indiana ,  a  poRt-village  of  Wabash 

I  co.,  about  100  in.  N.  by  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Liberty  Mill*.  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village  of  Orange 
co.,  about  79  in.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Liberty  Square,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post- village  of 
Lancaster  co. 

Lib'erty  ton'll,  in  Maryland ,  a  post-village  of  Fred¬ 
erick  co.,  about  70  m.  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Lib'erty  ville,  in  Illinois, a  post-village  and  township 
of  Lake  co.,  about  34  m.  N.  of  Chicago. 

Liberty  ville.  in  Jowa ,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  co., 
about  60  m.  S.S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Liberty  ville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-vill.  of  Sussex  co. 
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Liberty  ville,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Ulstel 
co.,  about  70  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Albany. 

Libetli'euite,  n.  (From  Libethen,  Hungary.]  (if in.) 
A  phosphate  of  copper,  of  a  dark  olive-green  color. 

Libid'inist.  n.  [See  Libidinous.)  A  fornicator;  one 
given  to  lechery. 

Libicl'iuou*.  a.  [Fr.  libidineux  ;Lat.  libidinosu s,  from 
libido,  pleasure,  desire,  —  libel ,  it  is  agreeable;  Sansk. 
lubh,  to  desire.]  Given  to  sensual  pleasure;  full  of 
animal  desire  or  appetite;  calculated  to  inspire  lustful 
wishes;  lewd  ;  lascivious  :  as,  ‘‘wanton  glances  and  libid¬ 
inous  thoughts.”  —  Bentley. 

Li  bid'i  nously.  adv.  Lustfully;  in  a  libidinous  man¬ 
ner;  with  lewd  desire. 

Libid'inoii*ne**.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  libid¬ 
inous  or  lustful ;  inordinate  appetite  lor  sexual  inter¬ 
course. 

Li  bourne,  (le.-boorn' ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Gi¬ 
ronde.  on  the  Dordogne,  at  its  continence  with  the  Isle, 
18  m.  E.N.E.  of  Bordeaux.  The  town  is  regularly  and 
well  built.  Its  streets  are  wide  and  clean,  its  houses 
elegant,  and  it  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  agreeable 
promenades.  Manuf.  Woollen  stuffs,  cordage,  nails, 
and  glass.  It  has  also  docks  for  ship-building.  L.  is  the 
entrepot  for  salt  and  agricultural  produce  destined  for 
Bordeaux.  Pop.  estimated  at  15,000. 

Li'bra.n.  [Lat.,  a  balance.]  [Roman  Antiq.)  A  balance; 
a  pair  of  scales.  —  Also,  a  pound,  or  As,  q.  v. 

( Astron .)  A  constellation  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
seventh  sign  of  the  Zodiac.  It  seems  to  have  once 
formed  a  part  of  the  constellation  Scorpio,  which  then 
occupied  two  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  the  body  being  in  one 
part,  and  the  claws,  now  called  Libra,  in  the  other.  It 
lies  between  Scorpio,  Virgo,  the  Centaur,  and  Lupus. 
Its  largest  stars  are  of  the  second  magnitude.  The  sun 
enters  Libra  at  the  commencement  of  the  vernal  equi¬ 
nox,  and  the  name  was  probably  given  to  this  constella¬ 
tion  and  sign  of  the  Zodiac  in  a  Fusion  to  the  equality 
that  exists  at  that  time  between  day  and  night. 

Libra'rian,  n.  [Lat.  librarius,  from  liber,  a  book  ] 
The  keeper  of  a  library  ;  one  who  has  charge  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  books.  —  One  who  transcribes  or  copies 
books,  (r.) 

Lit>ra'rian*tiip,  n.  Office  or  condition  of  a  librarian. 

Li'brary,  n.  [  Lat.  librarinm :  Fr.  b'6ra*n>.]  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  books  belonging  to  a  private  person,  commu¬ 
nity,  public  institution,  or  joint-stock  company. 

— A  room,  or  suit  of  rooms,  appropriated  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  safe-keeping  of  books,  fitted  up  with  shelves 
to  hold  them,  or  articles  of  furniture  culled  book-cases, 
in  which  shelves  are  affixed  for  the  same  purpose. — 
The  most  ancient  library  on  record  was  founded  by  Osy- 
mandyas,  king  of  Egypt,  a  contemporary  of  David,  king 
of  Israel.  At  a  very  early  date  the  Jews  attached  col¬ 
lections  of  books  to  most  of  their  synagogues;  and  we 
are  told  that  Nehemiah  founded  a  public  library  at  Je¬ 
rusalem.  In  the  recent  discoveries  in  Assyria,  a  vast 
collection  of  clay  tablets,  bearing  cuneiform  inscrip¬ 
tions,  was  found  iu  the  palace  at  Nineveh,  forming  what 
has  been  termed  a  “  library  in  clay.”  Pisistratus  of 
Athens  is  said  to  have  established  the  first  public  li¬ 
brary  iu  Greece,  and  to  have  collected,  at  great  trouble 
and  expense,  the  works  of  Homer.  Aristotle  is  the  first 
person  on  record  who  was  possessed  of  a  private  library. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  love  of  science  and 
literature  generally  passed  from  Athens  and  Greece  to 
Alexandria,  where  was  formed  the  most  magnificent 
library  of  ancient  times;  it  is  said  to  have  contained 
no  fewer  than  700  000  volumes.  (See  Alexandrian  Li¬ 
brary.)  Next  to  the  Alexandrian  library,  that  of  Per- 
gamus  was  the  most  renowned,  and  is  said  to  have  con¬ 
tained  200,000  volumes.  The  first  library  established 
at  Rome  was  probably  that  founded  by  Panins  JEniilius, 
B.c.  167.  Having  defeated  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
he  brought  his  library  to  Rome:  and  this  collection 
was  subsequently  augmented  by  the  library  of  Apelli- 
con  the  Teian,  brought  by  Sylla  from  Athens.  From 
the  intercourse  of  the  Romans  with  the  Greeks,  the 
passion  for  forming  libraries  rapidly  increased,  and  in¬ 
dividuals  began  to  pride  themselves  on  their  private 
collections.  Among  the  illustrious  Romans  who  have 
been  noted  for  their  magnificent  libraries,  are  Asinius 
Pollio.  Crassus,  Ciesar,  Lucullus,  and  Cicero.  Among 
the  projects  formed  by  Caesar  was  the  establishment  of 
a  public  library:  and  the  duty  of  selecting  and  arrang¬ 
ing  it  was  assigned  to  Varro:  but  the  design  was  frus¬ 
trated  by  the  assassination  of  the  emperor.  Among 
the  benefits  conferred  by  the  emperor  Augustus  upon 
Rome  was  the  erection  of  two  public  libraries,  —  the 
Octavian  and  the  Palatine.  The  successors  of  Augustus, 
though  they  did  not  equally  encourage  learning,  were 
not  altogether  neglectful  of  its  interests.  Tiberius 
founded  a  library  in  the  new  temple  of  Apollo;  Ves¬ 
pasian  established  a  library  in  the  new  temple  of  Peace  ; 
ami  even  Domitian,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
restored,  at  vast  expense,  the  libraries  in  the  Capitol 
which  had  been  burned ;  and  to  this  end  both  col¬ 
lected  MSS.  from  various  countries,  and  sent  scribes 
to  Alexandria  expressly  to  make  copies  of  works  there. 
The  most  magnificent  library,  however,  founded  by  the 
emperors  at  Rome  was  that  of  the  emperor  Ulpius 
Trajan,  from  whom  it  received  the  name  of  the  Ulpian 
library.  Constantine  the  Great,  after  removing  the  seat 
of  his  empire  to  Constantinople,  is  said  to  have  given  a 
large  share  of  his  attention  to  the  formation  of  a  library, 
and  to  have  bestowed  especial  pains  in  the  rescue,  as  far 
as  possible,  of  those  Christian  works  which  had  been 
doomed  to  destruction  by  his  predecessor,  Diocletian. 
The  task  was  continued  by  his  son  Constantius.  Theo¬ 
dosius  II.,  and  others,  until  it  comprised,  according  t« 
some  accouuts,  upwards  of  100,000  volumes.  The  ern- 
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p«*ror  Leo  ITT.  is  stated  to  have  burnt  a  considerable 
library  at  Constantinople,  in  730;  and  between  this 
timeand  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders, 
several  such  casualties  are  related  to  have  occurred.  This 
last  calamity,  however,  eclipsed  all  previous  losses,  and, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  it  was  followed  by  the 
final  destruction  of  the  empire;  the  imperial  library, 
however,  was  preserved  by  the  express  command  of 
Mohammed,  and  was  kept  in  some  apartments  of  the 
seraglio.  Whether  it  was  destroyed  by  Amurath  IV., 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  or  allowed  to  fall  into  decay, 
is  uncertain  ;  but  there  are  not  a  few  scholars  of  emi¬ 
nence  who  still  believe  that  ancient  and  valuable  MSS. 
are  concealed  in  the  seraglio  of  the  Sultan,  though  it 
has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  library  of  the 
Sultan  does  not  contain  any  Greek  or  Latin  MSS.  of  any 
importance.  The  manner  in  which  the  ancient  l>ooks 
were  written  (m>on  rolls)  greatly  increased  the  number 
of  volumes;  and  it  is  said  that  “the  largest  libraries  I 
in  ancient  times  might  be  represented  by  the  contents 
of  a  modern  library  containing  from  50,000  to  100,000 
volumes.”  (E<twar>ls.)  Comparatively  little  is  known 
of  the  libraries  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  usual  to  speak 
of  these  as  “the  dark  ages,”  and  to  look  upon  them  as 
a  period  when  learning  and  intellectual  culture  were 
almost  extinct.  Among  the  people  generally,  this  may 
have  been  the  case;  hut  they  still  had  an  abiding-place 
in  the  monasteries, to  an  extent  that  those  unacquainted 
with  the  inner  history  of  the  period  would  scarcely  credit. 
Many  of  the  monks  gave  themselves  not  only  to  the 
study,  but  to  the  transcribing  of  books;  and  to  their 
care  and  labor  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  aucient 
orks  that  have  come  down  to  us.  Foremost  among 
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regularity  in  the  moon’s  motion,  through  which  the  | 
moon  does  not  at  all  times  present  the  same  face  to  an 
observer  on  the  earth’s  surface.  The  moon  accomplishes 
her  revolutions  about  her  axis  and  in  her  orbit  in  the 
same  mean  time.  Now,  if  the  moon’s  motion  in  her 
orbit  were  uniform  at  all  times  during  the  period  of 
revolution,  and  if  the  plane  of  her  equator  passed 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  moon  would  always  I 
exhibit  the  same  face  to  an  observer  in  that  position  ;  j 
but  as  this  is  not  the  case,  and  as  the  moon’s  orbital 
motion  is  irregular,  the  axis  of  the  moon  does  not  al¬ 
ways  preserve  the  same  inclination  to  an  observer  ou 
the  earth,  but  appears  to  have  a  slight  oscillatory  mo¬ 
tion,  through  which  very  small  crescent-shaped  portions 
of  the  moon’s  surface,  at  all  parts  of  her  circumference, 
N.,  i$.,  E  ,  and  W  ,  are  alternately  presented  and  with¬ 
drawn  from  view  at  regular  periodic  times. 

Li'bratory,  a.  Balancing;  moving  like  a  balance, 
while  tending  to  its  equipoise. 

Libret  to,  n.;  It.  pi.  Libretti;  Eng.  pi.  Librettos. 
[It.  dim.  of  libro.]  (Mus.)  A  book  containing  the  words 
of  an  opera,  oratorio,  or  other  extensive  piece  of  music; 
also,  the  words  themselves. 

Lib'ya.  ( Anc .  Grog.)  The  name  given  by  the  oldest 
geographers  to  Africa.  In  Ilomer  and  Hesiod,  it  denoted 
the  whole  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  except  Egypt; 
in  Herodotus,  occasionally,  the  entire  continent;  but 
it  is  also  applied  by  others,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  country,  from  Egypt  and  the 
Arabian  Gulf  westward  to  Mount  Atlas.  The  great 
sandy  tract  of  which  the  Sahara  forms  the  principal 
part,  was  called  the  Libyan  Desert.  To  what  extent  it 
was  known  to  the  ancients  is  not  very  clearly  ascertained. 


of  St.  Benedict,  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  include  a 
number  of  men  remarkable  for  mental  vigor  and  force 
of  character.  Many  of  these  religious  houses  had  con¬ 
siderable  libraries  attached  to  them,  catalogues  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  which  have  been  printed  in  recent  times.  In 
Alexandria,  the  Arabians  had  a  considerable  collection 
of  Arabian  books;  and  A l  Mamoun  collected  many 
Greek  manuscripts  in  Bagdad.  In  the  West,  libraries 
were  formed  in  the  second  half  of  the  8th  cent,  by  the 
encouragement  of  Charlemagne.  In  France,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  was  that  in  the  abbey  of  8t.  Germain 
des  Prfcs,  near  Paris.  In  Germany,  the  libraries  of 
Fulda,  Corvey,  and.  in  the  11th  cent ,  that  of  Hirschau, 
were  valuable.  In  Spain,  in  the  12th  cent ,  the  Moors 
had  70  public  libraries,  of  which  that  of  Cordova  is  said 
to  have  contained  250,000  volumes.  In  England  and 
Italy  libraries  were  also  founded  with  great  zeal,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  former  country  by  Richard  A  linger  ville, 
in  the  latter  by  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  others.  The  re¬ 
vival  of  learning  is  usually  dated  from  the  middle  ot  the 
15th  century.  On  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453, 


ice.  n.  pi.  of  Louse,  7.  v. 

Li'eensable,  u.  That  may  be  licensed;  susceptible  of 
being  permitted  by  legal  grant;  as,  a  licensable  play. 

Lieenne.  ( li'sens ,)  (old  spelling  Licence,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat. 
licentia,  from  licet,  it  is  permitted.]  Freedom,  liberty, 
or  leave  to  do  or  act  as  one  pleases ;  leave  ;  permission ; 
formal  authorization  accorded  to  do  or  to  forbear  any 
act ;  as,  a  license,  to  retail  certain  commodities,  a  license 
to  act  stage-plays,  a  license  to  practise  a  certain  profes¬ 
sion. —  A  certificate  giving  permission  or  authority;  a 
permit ;  as,  a  spirit  license.  —  Excess  of  freedom  ;  abuse 
of  rational  liberty;  freedom  used  exorbitantly,  or  in 
defiance  of  law  or  propriety  ;  as,  he  gives  his  tongue  too 
much  license.  —  Voluntary  divergence  from  orthodox 
rules  or  established  custom  ;  as,  poetical  license. 

— 1\  a.  To  grant  a  license  to;  to  authorize  by  permissive 
grant;  to  remove  legal  bar  or  restraint  from  by  official 
sanction  ;  to  authoritatively  allow  to  act  in  a  particular 
character  ;  as,  to  license  a  preacher,  to  license  one  to  sell 
certain  articles. — To  tol  era  to;  to  tacitly  permitorsauction. 
The  press  groaned  with  licensed  blasphemies.’ —  Pope. 


Coloring-matter  of  L.  —  All  the  lichens  contain  defi¬ 
nite  crystalline  substances  which  become  colored  on 
exposure  to  a  moist  warm  atmosphere  containing  ammo¬ 
nia.  Tropical  lichens  are  especially  rich  in  these  matters, 
and  are  largely  imported  into  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  well-known  lilac-blue,  violet,  and  purple 
dyes  known  as  archil,  cudbear ,  and  litmus. 

LicliVimlc*,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants, 
class  ThaUogcns.  LMag.  Cellular  flowerless  plants,  nour¬ 
ished  through  their  whole  surface  by  the  medium  in 
which  they  vegetate;  living  in  air;  propagated  by 
spores  usually  inclosed  in  asci,  and  always  having  green 
gonidia  in  their  thallus.  They  commonly  present  a  dry, 
shrivelled,  more  or  less  lifeless  appearance.  About 
2,400  species, grouped  in  58  genera,  are  known,  but  they 
have  not  been,  until  now,  separated  in  well-defined 
orders.  They  are  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  form  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  vegetation  of 
the  polar  regions  and  of  mountain-tops.  Many  species 
possess  nutritive  properties,  from  containing  starchy 
matter,  such  being  also  emollient  and  demulcent.  Others 
contain  bitter  principles,  which  render  them  tonic  and 
astringent.  Several,  again,  are  important  as  dyeing 
agents.  None  are  known  to  lie  poisonous.  See  Cetraria, 
Grophora,  Lecanora,  Rocei.la. 

Li  ell  >11  ill.  n.  ( Chem .)  A  substance  closely  allied  to 
starch,  extracted  from  the  Cetraria  Jcelandica,  or  Iceland 
moss. 

Liolicned.  ( li'kend ,  or  lich'end,)  a.  Pertaining  to  lich¬ 
ens;  covered  with  lichens. 

Lieben'ic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  An  acid  peculiar  to 
some  species  of  lichens.  It  appears  to  be  the  malic  acid , 

Bnmde. 

Liclienogfrapti'ie,  Liclienos-raiili'ical.a.  Be¬ 
longing  to  lichenography. 

Liclicnosr'rapliist.  n.  [Fr.  lichcvographe.)  One 
learned  in  lichenography. 

Lielieuog'rapliy,  n.  [Gr.  leichen,  and  graphein.  to 
write.]  A  description  of,  or  treatise  on,  lichens;  the  sci¬ 
ence  whieh  demonstrates  the  natural  history  of  lichens. 

Lictieiiorogfy,  n.  [Gr.  leichen ,  and  Logos,  treatise.] 
The  science  which  treats  of  lichens. 

Lich'enoiiN.  a.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  lich¬ 
ens;  possessing  lichens. 

Lichfield,  ( Hchf  eld .)  a  town  of  England,  in  Stafford 
co.,  16  m.  N.  of  Birmingham.  It  lias  a  free  grammar 
school,  in  which  Addison,  Ashmole,  Johnson,  and  Gar¬ 
rick  were  educated.  Pop  8,000. 

Liell'-g;ate,  (litch-,)  n.  [A.S  lie,  corpse,  and  Eng. gate.] 
(Arch.)  A  gate  to  a  church-yard  covered  with  a  porch, 


many  of  its  inhabitants  immigrated  into  Italy,  and  were  licensee',  n.  (Law.)  One  to  whom  a  license  is  granted, 
the  means  of  awakening  an  interest  in  classical  learning.  Licenser,  n.  One  who  giants  a  license  or  permit ;  a 
The  appetite  for  books  was  revived  and  quickened,  and  |  person  authorized  to  grant  permission  to  others, 
no  labor  or  expense  was  spared  in  acquiring  them,  Ll'censure,  n.  A  granting  a  license.  (R.) 


learned  men  being  dispatched  in  all  directions  to  collect 
manuscripts.  The  invention  of  printing  was  of  great 
service,  as  enabling  collections  of  books  to  be  made  at 
less  trouble  and  expense.  Several  of  the  great  libraries 
of  Europe  date  their  beginnings  prior  to  1450,  when 
the  art  of  printing  had  been  established,  but  without 
having,  as  yet,  materially  affected  the  labors  of  tiie 
copvists  ;  as  the  imperial  libraries  ot  Paris  and  \  ienna, 
the  Laurentian  library  at  Florence,  and  the  library  ot 
the  Vatican.  Town  libraries  had  also  begun  to  be 
formed  in  various  parts,  particularly  ot  Germany  amt 
France.  In  this  respect  England  stands  in  striking 
contrast  to  other  countries,  being  centuries  behind 
them.  In  1570,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  vain  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  importance 
of  establishing  a  public  library,  after  the  pattern  set  us 
by  “the  more  civilized  nations,  as  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France.”  In  fact,  it  was  not  until  the  reign  ot  James 
I.  that  Great  Britain  could  boast  of  even  a  royal  library 
worthvof  the  name.  The  Bodleian  library  was  founded 
in  1507,  and  down  to  1753,  when  the  British  Museum 
library  was  formed,  it  continued  to  be  the  only  one  of 
national  importance.  The  most  celebrated  modern 
library  is  the  BiHiotheqae  Rationale  of  Paris.  It  was 
commenced  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  with  ten 
volumes;  and  has  been  augmented  by  subsequent  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  enormous  number  of  2,000,000  volumes 
and  84,000  manuscripts.  The  libraries  of  Munich,  and 
of  Loudon  (British  Museum),  1.300,000  vols.,  are  also 
very  valuable.  In  Italy,  the  Ambrosian  at  Milan, 
and  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  are  peculiarly  rich  in  MSS. 
In  this  country,  though  there  are  no  libraries  equalling 
those  of  the  first  rank  in  Europe,  there  are  still  not  a 
few  of  considerable  magnitude  and  value.  Among  the 
largest  and  most  ancient,  we  may  quote  those  of  liar- 
yard  Collage;  Smithsonian  Institution,  anil  Congres¬ 
sional,  at  Washington ;  Astor,  and  Mercantile,  at  New 
York  ;  Philadelphia,  Mercantile, and  Academy  ot  Natu¬ 
ral  Sciences  libraries  at  Philadelphia;  Atbenwum, 
and  Public  Library,  at  Boston.  Statements  of  the 
number  of  hooks  contained  in  public  libraries,  both 
in  America  and  Europe,  will  he  found  undet  the 
heads  of  the  cities  or  establishments  to  which  they 
belong.  .  „  , 

Li'brate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  libro,  libratus,  from  libra,  a  pound, 
a  balance.]  To  poise;  to  balance;  to  hold  in  equipoise. 

— r.  re.  To  ho  poised ;  to  move,  as  a  balance. 

Iiibrw'tion,  n.  [Lat.  Hhratio.}  Act  of  libratmg  or 
balancing;  state  of  being  balanced  ;  state  of  equipoise, 
with  equal  weights  on  both  sh.es  of  a  centre. 

..  Xbeir  pinions  still  in  loose  liiration  stretch’d."- Thornton. 

L.  of  the  Moon.  ( Astron .)  The  term  applied  to  an  tr- 


Licentiatc,  ( li-sen'slil-at ,)  re.  [Fr.  licencit,  from  Lat. 
licentia.]  One  who  has  a  license  to  practise  any  art  or 
faculty,  or  to  exercise  a  profession,  as  in  medicine  or 
theology.  —  In  France,  Spain,  and  some  other  European 
countries,  a  degree  between  that  of  bachelor  and  that 
of  doctor. 

l/irenliatinii,  ( li-sen-shi-a'shun ,)  n.  Act  of  licensing 
or  permitting.  (R.) 

Licentious.  ( li-sen’shus ,) a.  [Fr.  lice.ncieux  ;  Lat.  licen- 
tiosus,  from  Licentia,  license,  freedom.]  Full  of  freedom 
or  license;  over-free;  using  license  ;  —  not  necessarily 
in  a  bad  sense ;  as.  a  licentious  abuse  of  language. 

_ Exceeding  the  limits  of  law  or  propriety,  as  acts;  un¬ 
restrained  by  morality  or  sense  of  decorum ;  dissolute: 
loose;  profligate;  lascivious;  wanton;  —  used  invariably 
in  a  bad  sense  :  as.  a  licentious  woman. 

Liocn'tiously.  adv.  In  a  licentious  manner ;  loosely  ; 
laxly;  without  proper  restraint ;  dissolutely. 

Liccn'liousncss.  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  licen¬ 
tious;  excessive  indulgence  ot  freedom  from  restraint; 
contempt  of  law,  morality,  or  decorum  ;  lasciviousness 

Licltell.  (Ilch'en,  and  sometimes,  li'ken,)  re.  [Lat  ;  fir. 
leichen ,  from  leicho ;  Sansk.  hh,  to  lick,  to  lick  up.] 
(But.)  A  plant  of  the  alliance  Lichenales,  q.  v. 

( Med.)  A  disease  of  the  skin.  There  are  two  species, 
viz.,  L  simplex  and  L.  agrius,  the  latter  of  which  may 
he  regarded  as  a  very  aggravated  form  of  the  former. 
L.  simplex  consists  in  an  eruption  of  the  minute  papilla' 
of  a  red  color,  which  never  contain  a  fluid,  and  are  dis¬ 
tributed  irregularly  over  the  body.  They  appear  first 
on  tile  face  and  arms,  then  extend  to  the  trunk  and 
lower  extremities,  and  aro  accompanied  with  a  sense  of 
1, eat,  itching,  and  tingling.  In  a  mild  case,  the  disease 
is  over  in  a  week,  but  sometimes  one  crop  of  papula? 
succeeds  another  for  many  weeks  or  months.  In  L. 
agrius,  the  papula'  are  more  pointed  at  the  summit,  and 
are  of  a  bright-red  color,  with  more  or  less  redness  ex¬ 
tending  round  them.  Ill  this  form  of  the  disease,  the 
general  health  is  usually  affected,  in  consequence  of  loss 
of  sleep  and  general  irritation.  It  is  often  hard  to  say 
what  is  the  cause  in  lichen.  The  simpler  lorin  is  often 
dependent  in  children  on  intestinal  irritation,  while  in 
other  cases  it  may  frequently  he  traced  to  exposure  to 


Fig.  1574.  —  lich-gate  at  oarsington,  Oxfordshire. 

to  afford  shelter  to  a  bier  during  the  introductory  por¬ 
tion  of  a  burial-service. 

Lfch-owl,  ( litch -,)  n.  An  owl  whose  hooting  was 
formerly  believed  to  forebode  death. 

Lichtenstein,  (leeth'ten-stine.)  a  principality  of  S.  Ger¬ 
many.  and  least  in  extent  and  pop.  of  Europe  :  Lat.  bet. 
47°  5' and  47°  18'  N..  Lon.  9°  26'  and  !<°  28'  E.  It  lias  on  the 
E  the  Austrian  dudliy  of  Vorarlberg,  S.  tin-  Swiss  canton 
of  the  Orisons,  W.  the  canton  of  St.  Gall,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Rhine.  Area,  64  sq.  in.  The  surface  is 
mostly  mountainous.  Cattle-breeding,  agriculture,  and 
cotton-spinning  are  the  ciiief  occupations  of  t he  inhab¬ 
itants.  Frod.  Corn,  fruit,  wine,  and  flax.  The  prince 
of  L.  is  one  of  tile  richest  proprietors  of  Europe,  his  es- 
tates  in  Germany  and  Moravia  extending  over  nearly 
2,200  sq.  miles,  with  an  annual  revenue  estimated  at 
1,200,000  florins,  or  $600,000.  The  cap.  and  principal 
town  is  Vadutz  or  Lichtenstein,  witli  a  pop.  of  abt.  1,000. 
Pop.  of  principality  estimated  at  7.865. 

Lich  tenstein,  a  town  of  Prussia,  42  m.  from  Leipsic  ; 
pop.  4,000. 

Lich'tenstein.  Johann  Joseph,  Prince  von,  an  Aus¬ 
trian  general  and  diplomatist,  b  in  Vienna,  in  1760.  He 
entered  the  army,  and  made  his  first  campaign  in  the 
Turkish  war.  He  was  engaged  in  « lie  principal  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  war  with  France,  was  taken  prisoner  with 
Mack  at  Ulm,  negotiated  the  armistice  el  Anaterlitz, 
and  assisted  in  tin?  treaty  of  Presburg,  and  was  made, 
in  1800,  governor  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria.  He 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor  at  thehaltles 
of  Aspern,  Kssling,  and  YVagrain.  lie  enjoyed  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  sovereign,  and  was  employed  by  him  on 
various  occasions.  D.  1836. 


heat  or  errors  of  diet.  The  severe  form  is  also  occasioned  Lich'tenstein,  Joseph  W enceslnus  Prince _of, »n  A  isti  .an 
hv  extreme  heat  and  by  tl.e  abuse  of  spiri.mms  drinks.  general  and  diplomatist  a.  in  \  ienna.  1606.  He  bad  .he 

T  e*r:™'an  antinlilogistic  diet  a  few  gentle  chief  command  of  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy,  with  the 

In  ordinary  .ase  ,  t  .  1  8,  .  ,()|  ,|lat  js  title  of  field-marshal,  in  1746.  when  he  gained  Ihevic- 

tory  of  Placentia.  From  that  time  In*  was  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  in  diplomatic  affairs,  and  the  duties  of  his  office, 
as  director-general  of  the  artillery,  lie  was  a  patron 
of  the  arts  and  artists,  and  founder  of  the  Lichtenstein 
Gallery  at  Vienna.  D.  1772 


aperients,  and  two  or  three  tepid  baths,  are 
required  When  the  disease  assumes  a  chronic  charac- 
ter  a  tonic  treatment  (hark  and  the  mineral  acids)  is 
necessary  ;  and  in  very  obstinate  cases,  small  doses 
(three  to  five  minims,  well  diluted)  ot  Fowlers  Arseni- 
cal  Solution  may  be  given  with  advantage. 
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Llchtervclde,  (leezh'ter-veld,)  a  town  and  parish  of 
Belgium,  12  m.  from  Bruges;  pop.  6,712. 

Lich'-w ake,  n.  The  time  of  watching  with  a  dead 
body  before  its  interment. 

Licit  -way,  n.  The  path  traversed  by  a  funeral  pro¬ 
cession. 

Lirinitis,  Caius,  a  Roman  tribune,  of  a  plebeian 
family,  who  rose  to  the  rank  of  tribune,  when  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  surname  of  Stolo,  or  Useless  Sprout,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  law  which  he  enacted  forbidding  any  one 
to  possess  more  than  500  acres  of  land;  alleging  as  his 
reason,  that  when  they  cultivated  more,  they  could  not 
pull  up  the  useless  shoots  ( stolones )  which  grew  from 
the  roots  of  trees.  He  also  made  another  law,  which 
allowed  the  plebeians  to  share  the  consular  dignity  with 
the  patricians;  and  he  himself  became  oue  of  the  first 
plebeian  consuls,  b.  c.  364. 

liicin'iiis.  Caius  Flavius,  a  native  of  Dacia,  of  obscure 
origin,  who  was  born  about  263,  and  became  emperor 
of  Rome  in  312  He  was  defeated  by  Constantine,  323, 
and  put  to  death  the  year  following.  —  His  son,  Flavius 
Valerius,  who  had  been  declared  Ctesar  in  317,  was  put 
to  death  at  Constantinople  in  326. 

Licit,  (Us'it,)  a.  [Lat.  licitus ,  from  licet,  it  is  lawful.] 
Lawful ;  legal ;  legitimate; — correlative  of  illicit. 

Licita'tion,  n.  [Lat.  licitatio.]  Act  of  offering  for 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Lic'itly,  adv.  Legally ;  lawfully;  legitimately. 

Lic'itness,  n.  Legality;  lawfulness. 

Lick,  (lik,)  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  licked.)  [A.  S.  liccian  ; 
D.  I i l/ken  ;  Ger.  iecken  ;  Dan.  slikke ;  Fr.  lecher;  Ir. 
lighim  ;  Lat.  lingo;  Gr.  leieho ;  Heb.  /ttAaA.]  To  touch 
with  the  tongue;  to  pass  or  draw  the  tongue  over  the 
surface. 

“  He  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood.’*  —  Pope. 

— To  lap  ;  to  take  in  by  the  tongue;  to  suck. 

“Let  them  not  lick  the  sweet  which  is  their  poison."  —  Shake. 

—To  castigate;  to  chastise  with  blows;  to  flog.  (Colloq.) 

To  lick  the  dust ,  to  fall  in  battle  ;  to  be  slain. 

“  His  enemies  shall  lick  the  dust."  —  Psalms  Ixxii.  9. 

To  grovel;  to  find  abasement. 

“  Pride  that  licks  the  dust."  —  Pope. 

To  lick  the  spilth  of,  to  toady  ;  to  fawn  upon  ;  to 
humble  one’s  self  to;  to  act  the  part  of  a  sycophant.  — 
To  lick  up,  to  devour ;  to  consume  utterly. 

“  Luxury  has  licked  up  all  tby  pelf."  —  Pope. 

— M.  Act  of  licking:  that  which  is  licked  up.  —  A  blow; 
a  stroke  ;  a  smack.  (Colloquial.) 

“He  turned  upon  me  .  .  .  and  gave  me  a  lick  across  the  face.” 

Dryden. 

— In  some  of  the  W.  States,  an  efflorescent  deposit  of  salt, 
resorted  to  by  cattle  which  lick  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  obtain  it. 

Lick,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Lick  Creek,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-office  of  Union  co. 

Lick  Creek,  in  Indiana ,  enters  the  E.  Fork  of  White 
River  from  Martin  co. 

Lick  Creek,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Davis  co. ;  pop.  1,270. 

— A  township  of  Van  Buren  co. ;  pop.  1.099. 

Lick  Creek,  in  Missouri,  enters  Salt  Riv.  from  Ralls  co. 

Lick  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  Tiffin’s  Riv.  in  Defiance  co. 

Lick'er.  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  licks. 

Lick'erish,  Liq  uorish,  Lic'orous,  a.  [A.  S. 
liccera ;  D.  lekker ;  Ger.  lecker,  from  lecken,  to  lick,  to 
lick  up.]  Nice  in  the  selection  of  food ;  dainty;  api- 
cian  ;  epicurean;  as,  “a  liquorish  palate.”  —  U  Estrange. 

— Eager  to  taste  or  enjoy:  craving  gustation ;  having  a 
keen  gofit  or  relish.  —  Choice;  dainty;  tempting  the 
appetite;  nice;  delicate;  savory. 

“  Lickerish  baits,  tit  to  eusuare  a  brute."  —  Milton. 

— Salacious;  voluptuous;  fond  of  venery. 

Lick'erislily,  adv.  Daintily  ;  in  a  licorous  manner. 

Lick'erisliness,  Lic'orousness,  n.  Niceuessof 
taste;  delicacy  or  daintiness  of  palate;  goQt;  relish; 
also,  salaciou.sness. 

Lick  Cork,  in  Missouri ,  a  village  of  Daviess  co. 

Lick  ing,  a.  A  lapping  with  the  tongue;  a  drawing 
the  tongue  over  the  surface.  —  A  castigation  ;  a  thrash¬ 
ing;  a  flogging.  (Colloq.  and  vulgar.) 

Lick'ingT,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Blackford  co. ;  pop. 
about  1,425. 

Lick  inji.  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village  of  Texas  co.,  abt. 
95  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Licking*.  in  Ohio,  a  central  co. ;  area,  about  670  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Licking  River,  and  several  smaller  streams. 
Surface ,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Cannel  coal, 
sandstone,  and  freestone.  Cap.  Newark.  Pop.  atyt.  60,000. 

— A  township  of  Licking  co  ;  pop.  about  1,900. 

—  A  township  of  Muskingum  co. ;  pop.  about  1,500. 

Lick'ing.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Clarion  co. ; 
pop.  about  1,400. 

Licking  Creek,  rises  in  Fulton  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
and  flowing  S.  into  Maryland,  enters  the  Potomac  River 
in  Washington  co. 

Licking  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Fulton  co.;  pop.  about  1,350. 

Licking  Ri  ver,  in  Kentucky,  rises  on  the  N.W.  slope 
of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  in  Floyd  co.,  and  flowing 
a  general  N.W.  course  of  about  200  m.,  enters  the  Ohio 
River  at  Newport,  opposite  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  It  receives 
numerous  smaller  streams,  the  most,  considerable  of 
which  is  the  South  Licking  River,  which  rises  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  and  joins  the  main  stream  at  Falmouth,  iu 
Pendleton  co. 

Licking  River,  in  Ohio,  rises  in  Licking  co.,  and 
flowing  S.E.,  enters  the  Muskingum  opposite  Zanesville, 
in  Muskingum  co. 

Licking  Station,  in  Kentucky,  a  vill.  of  Morgan  co. 

Licklngtoivn.  in  Ohio ,  a  village  of  Licking  co.,  abt. 

6  m.  E.  of  Newark. 


!  Li ek- penny,  n.  In  Scotland,  a  miserly  person;  a 
covetous  hunks 

Lick'sliillett,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Floyd  co.,  on 
the  Etowah  River,  opposite  Rome. 

Lick'-*pigot,  n.  A  tapster;  a  drawer  of  liquor. 

Lickspittle,  n.  A  toady;  an  abject  sycophant;  a 
mean  parasite;  one  who  cringes  to  another. 

Lick'villc,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Greenville  dis¬ 
trict,  about  100  in.  N.  of  Columbia. 

Licordin,  (le-kor'de-a,)  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  7  m. 
S.E.  of  Caltagirone;  pop.  7,700. 

Licorice,  (sometimes  written  Liquorice.)  (lUSo-ris,)  n. 
[It.  liquirizia ;  Gr.  glykyrrhiza  —  glykys,  sweet,  and 
rhiza,  a  root.]  (Bnt.)  See  Gltcyrrhiza. 

— The  extract  from  the  licorice-root,  much  used  as  a 
demulcent. 

Lic'orous,  a.  Another  spelling  of  Lickerish,  q.  v. 

Lic'orousness,  n.  See  Lickerish  ness. 

Lictor,  (li/dtUr,)  n.  [Lat., from  ligo,  to  bind:  Fr. /t'e/enr.] 
(Rom.  Antiq.)  A  Roman  officer  of  state  (Fig.  9^4),  who 
attended  on  the  early  Roman  kings,  and  afterwards  on 
the  chief  magistrates  of  the  republic  —  the  consuls,  de¬ 
cemvirs,  dictators,  and  masters  of  the  horse.  Each  bore 
on  bis  shoulder  a  bundle  of  rods  bound  about  an  axe, 
which  was  emblematical  of  the  power  of  the  magistrate 
to  inflict  punishment  by  death  and  by  scourging.  (See 
Fasces.)  It  was  the  duty  of  the  lie-tors  to  carry  out  the 
orders  of  the  magistrate  with  regard  to  those  who  were 
found  guilty  of  any  offence  against  the  state  or  private 
individuals;  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  derived  their  | 
name  from  having  to  hind  criminals  before  inflicting 
capital  or  corporal  punishment  on  them. 

Lictia'la,  n.  [Its  Macassar  name.]  ( Bot .)  A  genus 
of  trees,  order  Palmacete,  from  India  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  one  species  of  which,  L.  acutifida,  yields 
the  walking-sticks  known  by  the  name  of  Penang  law 
yers.  The  stems  average  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  five  feet  or  more  in  height. 

Lid,  n.  [A.  S.  hlid,  gehlid ;  D.  lid;  0.  Ger.  hlit,  a  lid; 
Sansk.  lud,  to  cover.J  A  cover;  that  which  closes  the 
opening  of  a  vessel  or  box.  —  The  cover  of  the  eye,  or 
eyelid. 

“  Violets  .  .  .  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes  ."—Shake. 

(Bot.)  A  calyx,  which  falls  off  from  the  flower  in  a 
single  piece.  —  Loudon. 

Lid'less,  a.  Without  lids;  having  the  eyes  uncovered; 
—  hence,  wakeful,  watchful. 

“  A  lidless  watcher  of  the  public  weal.  Tennyson. 

Lie,  n.  See  Lye. 

Lie,  n.  [A.  S.  lig,  lyg ;  D.  logen  :  Ger.  luge ;  Icel.  lygd. 
See  the  verb.]  An  intentional  violation  of  truth;  a 
criminal  falsehood;  an  untruth;  a  false  statement  or 
assertion,  uttered  with  a  view'  to  deceive. 

“  Dare  to  be  true;  nothing  can  need  a  lie."—  Herbert. 

— A  fiction;  a  fabrication  or  fable;  —  in  a  ludicrous  sense. 

"  The  moral  is  truth,  though  the  tale  a  lie." — Dryden. 

— False  doctrine;  au  idolatrous  pictureofGod,or  a  false  god. 
-Deception ;  that  which  deceives  and  disappoints  con¬ 
fidence. 

To  give  the  lie  to.  To  impute  falsehood  to;  to  accuse 
of  lying. 

“  Then  give  them  back  the  lie."— Queen  Elizabeth. 

■v.  n.,  (imp.  and  pp.  likd,  ppr.  lying.)  [A.  S.  leogan ; 
Icel.  ling  a  ;  Sunsk.  Idkh ,  to  refuse.]  To  deny  or  refuse 
to  give  up  the  truth,  and  at  the  same  time  to  state  that 
which  is  not  true;  to  utter  falsehood  with  an  intention 
to  deceive,  or  with  au  immoral  design ;  to  utter  a 
criminal  falsehood  ;  to  exhibit  a  false  representation. 

“  Lord,  Lord,  how  this  world  is  given  to  lying." — Shaks. 

Lie,  v.  n.,  (imp.  lay,  pp.  lying,  lain.)  [A.S.  lic.gan ; 
D.  liggen ;  Ger.  liegen  ;  Dan.  ligge ;  Jcel.  liggia;  akin  to 
W.  lie ,  and  Corn.  hh. ]  To  lay  one’s  self  iu  an  horizontal 
position;  to  be  in  an  horizontal  position,  or  nearly  so, 
and  to  rest  on  anything  length  wise,  and  noton  the  end; 
to  lean;  to  rest  in  an  inclining  posture;  to  be  prostrate 
or  stretched  out;  to  rest  on  a  bed  or  couch  ;  to  rest  in 
the  grave;  —  frequently  before  down  iu  reference  to 
human  beings. 

“  He  maketh  me  to  lie  doum  in  green  pastures."— Pi.  xxiii.  2. 

— To  be  situated  or  placed;  to  occupy  a  fixed  position; 
as,  Europe  lies  east  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

“  What  lies  beyond  our  positive  idea  towards  infinity,  lies  in 
obscurity." — Locke. 

— To  remain  ;  to  abide:  to  stay;  —  generally  followed  by 
some  phrase  implying  or  expressing  a  state  or  condition ;  [ 


To  lie  in  one,  to  be  in  the  power  or  capacity  of. 

“  Endeavor  as  much  as  in  thee  lies  to  preserve  the  lives  of  all  men." 

Dvppa. 

To  He.  in  the  way f  to  be  an  obstacle,  obstruction,  im, 
pediment,  or  difficulty.  —  To  be  opportune  or  conven¬ 
ient.  —  To  lie.  in  wait,  to  lurk  in  ambush ;  to  watch  priv¬ 
ily  for;  as,  a  highwayman  lay  in  wait  in  the  coppice. 

—  To  lie  on  or  upon,  to  be  a  matter  of  duty,  obligation, 
or  necessity. 

“  The  charge  of  souls  lies  upon  them."  —  Bacon. 

To  lie  on  hand ,  to  remain  in  keeping;  to  await  dispo¬ 
sition  ;  as,  they  have  a  quantity  of  goods  lying  on  hand. 

—  To  lie  on  the  hands,  to  remain  unoccupied  or  inac¬ 
tive;  to  be  tedious,  or  productive  of  inertia. 

“  They  are  at  a  loss  how  to  employ  those  hours  that  lie  upon 
their  hands."  — Addison. 

To  lie  on  the.  head  of,  to  be  judicially  imputed  to. 

“  What  he  gets  more  out  of  my  wife  than  sharp  words,  !et  it 
lie  on  my  head." — Shaks. 

To  lie  over,  to  be  postponed  or  deferred  to  some  fu¬ 
ture  occasion ;  as,  the  resolution  before  the  House  was 
ordered  to  he  laid  over. — To  remain  unliquidated  after 
the  specified  date  of  payment,  as  a  bill  of  exchange.  — 
To  lie  to.  (Naut)  To  he  stopped  in  progress,  as  by 
hacking  the  topsail  or  connterbraciug  the  yards; — said 
of  a  ship.  —  Tit  lie.  under,  to  suffer  ;  to  be  subject  to  ;  to 
be  oppressed  by  ;  as,  he  lay  under  a  great  disadvantage. 

—  To  lie  with,  to  sleep  with  ;  hence,  to  have  sexual  com¬ 
merce  with. 

"  Pardon  me,  Bassanio,  for  by  this  ring  she  lay  with  me.”  ShaJts. 
To  belong  to;  to  be  responsible  for ;  as,  the  onus  lies 
with  you. 

Lie'borktilin,  n.  (Optics.)  A  silver  concave  reflec¬ 
tor  fixed  on  the  object-glass  end  of  a  microscope  to 
bring  the  light  to  focus  on  an  opaque  object. 

Lieberkiiliniaii  Glands,  n.  pi.  (Anat.)  Simple 
secerning  cavities,  having  the  form  of  blind  tubular  de¬ 
pressions  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  thickly 
distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  large  and 
small  intestines.  They  are  so  called  after  their  dis¬ 
coverer  Lieberkuhn,  who  observed  them  in  the  small 
intestines,  where  they  are  visible  only  with  the  aid  of 
a  lens,  their  orifices  appearing  as  minute  dots  scattered 
between  the  villi.  They  are  larger  in  the  large  intestine. 

Liebig:,  Justus,  Baron  von,  ( le'big ,)  an  eminent  Ger¬ 
man  chemist,  b.  at  Darmstadt,  1803.  His  early  predi¬ 
lection  for  physical  science  induced  his  father  to  re¬ 
move  him  from  the  gymnasium  at  Darmstadt  to  Bonn 
and  Erlangen,  where  he  studied  from  1819  till  1822. 
By  aid  of  a  travelling  stipend  allowed  him  by  the  grand- 
duke.  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  continued  his 
studies  from  1822  till  1824,  and  read  at  the  Institute  his 
first  paper  on  Fulminic  Acid,  which  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention.  Humboldt  was  so  struck  with  the  views  of 
the  young  chemist,  that  he  procured  his  appointment, 
in  1824,  as  Professor  Extraordinary,  and  in  1S20,  as  Ordi¬ 
nary  Professor  of  Chemistry,  at  Giessen,  where,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  government,  he  founded  the  first  model 
laboratory,  and  raised  its  small  university  to  eminence, 
more  especially  for  the  study  of  chemistry.  In  1845 
the  grand-duke  of  Hesse  bestowed  upon  him  an  hered¬ 
itary  barony;  in  1852  he  accepted  a  professorship  at 
the  University  of  Munich,  as  president  of  the  Chemi¬ 
cal  Laboratory  at  that  place,  where  a  new  and  impor¬ 
tant  sphere  of  operation  was  opened  to  him.  He  has 
composed  numerous  works,  which  have  been  translated 
into  most  European  languages.  His  researches  are  re¬ 
corded  in  his  own  journal  (Annnlen) ;  in  the  Annales 
de  Chi' i,ie  et  de  Physique ;  and  in  the  Handbook  of 
Chemistry,  commenced  in  1836,  by  Poggendorf.  He  re¬ 
vised  Geiger's  Handbook  of  Pharmacy,  of  which  a  cor¬ 
rected  edition  appeared  at  Heidelberg  in  1839,  and  of 
which  his  section  may  be  considered  as  forming  a 
Handbook  of  Organic  Chemistry.  His  Organic  Chem¬ 
istry  in  its  Application  to  Agriculture,  published  at 
Brunswick  in  1840,  has  gone  through  several  edi¬ 
tions,  and  lias  been  translated  into  English  by  Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair,  who  studied  under  Liebig  at  Giessen.  In 
a  series  of  Familiar  Letters,  he  developed  his  views  on 
chemistry  and  its  relations  to  commerce,  physiology, 
and  vegetation,  with  such  success  that  the  appearance 
of  the  work  had  the  effect  of  inducing  the  foundation 
of  several  new  chemical  professorships  in  Germany. 
He  was  named  foreign  associate  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  1881.  D.  at  Munich  Apl.  18th,  1873. 
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lie  waste,  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  another,  Ac. 

“  This  England  .  .  .  never  shall  lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  con¬ 
queror.  —  Shaks. 

-To  consist ;  to  he  in  the  power  of,  or  dependent ;  to  be¬ 
long;  to  pertain;  —  used  with  in;  as,  he  does  all  that 
lies  in  his  ability.  —  To  lodge  ;  to  take 
habitation. 

"  Mr.  Quinion  lay  at  our  house  that  night.  '—Dickens. 

(Law.)  To  be  susceptible  of  being  maintained;  fensi- 


Lief,  ( leef, )  adv.  [From  A.  S.  leaf,  beloved,  from  lufi.an, 
to  love  ;  D.  lief ;  Ger.  Heb  ;  Goth,  luibs.  loved.  See  Love.] 
Gladly  ;  freely ;  cheerfully ;  willingly  ;  —  used  in  familiar 
discourse ;  as,  I  had  as  lief  not  go. 

“  I  had  as  lief  have  the  foppery  of  freedom  as  the  morality  of 
imprisonment."  —  Shaks. 
emporary  (leef,)  a.  [A.S.  leof.]  Beloved;  dear;  —  used  iu 

poetry. 

•  You  have  stirred  up  my  liefest  liege  to  he  mine  enemy."  Shaks- 


bility  of  sustainment;  as,  a  reference  will  lie  in  this  case.  Lie'-frau^llt,  ( frawt ,)  a.  Characterized  by  lies  ;  full 


To  lie  at  the.  heart.  To  be  fixed  or  persistent,  as  an 
object  of  solicitude  or  eager  desire. 

••The  recovering  of  Jamaica  has  ever  lain  at  <thc  Spaniards')  I 
hearts."— Sir  H'.  Temple. 

To  lie  by.  To  rest;  to  remain  quiescent;  to  take  rest  I 
or  breathing-time.  —  To  remain  with,  us  in  a  depository; 
as,  I  have  the  work  referred  to  lying  by  me. —  To  lie\ 
down.  To  retire  to  repose;  to  assume  a  recumbent  I 
posture  on  the  ground,  Ac.  —  To  lie.  hard  or  heavy.  To  | 
burden;  to  oppress;  to  weight;  as,  the  crime  lay  heavy  J 
on  his  conscience. 

‘'Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth  ;  for  he 
laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee."— Epitaph  on  SirJ.  Vanbrugh.  | 
To  lie.  in,  to  be  in  child-bed  ;  to  undergo  parturition  J 
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of  lies 

Lieg;aiice,  Liffoance,  (lejens,)  n.  ( O .  Eng.  Law.) 
Allegiance  ;  reciprocal  relation  of  sovereign  and  subject. 

Liejre,  (leej,)  a.  [Fr.  lige,  from  L  Lat.  litus,  l  id  us,  ledus, 
one  attached  to  the  soil  and  transferred  with  it;  a  man 
who  owed  fidelity  and  other  duties  to  his  lord.]  Bound 
by  a  feudal  tenure;  a  being  compulsorily  faithful  and 
loyal  to  a  superior,  as  a  vassal  to  his  lord;  —  hence, 
faithful ;  devoted ;  as.  a  liege  man.  —  Sovereign  ;  control¬ 
ling  duty  ami  allegiance ;  as,  our  liege,  lord,  the  king. 

“  Cupid  .  .  .  liege  of  all  loiterers  aud  malcontents.”  —  Shaks. 

— n.  A  liegeman  ;  a  vassal ;  a  subject  owing  allegiance. 

— A  sovereign  ;  a  feudal  lord  or  superior. 

*•  For  that  iny  sovereign  liegs  was  iu  my  debt."  —  Shaks. 
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Liege.  (Ir'aiih.)  (Fr. ;  Ger.  Liittich  :  FI.  Luyk.)  The  most 
easterly  proviuce  <*t  Belgium;  area ,  1,106  sq.  in.  The 
southern  part  of  the  province  is  hilly,  rocky,  heathy, 
ami  much  covered  wifti  wood,  in  some  places  yielding 
however,  great  quantities  of  coal  and  iron  :  butthe  part 
called  the  Herre/and  (north  of  the  Weeze)  is  extraordi¬ 
narily  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  has  also  splendid 
pasturage  for  cattle.  The  valley  of  the  Weeze  is  very 
beautiful,  and  exhibits  an  endless  diversity  of  scenery. 
The  railway  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  L.,  which  passes 
through  this  valley,  has  had  immense  difficulties  to 
overcome  in  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  regarded  as  a  chef-<C  oeuvre  ot  the  kind.  Nearly 
a  sixth  of  the  whole  road  had  to  be  artificially  con¬ 
structed.  The  inhabitants  are  Walloons.  Pop.  5 so. 27 7. 

Lieg-c,  a  town  of  Belgium,  cap.  of  the  above  prov.,  on 
the  Maese,  54  m.  S  K.  of  Brussels.  It  is  divided  into 
upper  and  lower  towns.  The  latter  stands  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Maese  and  Ourtlie,  and  is  intersected  by 
many  branches  of  the  first-named  river,  which  are  en¬ 
closed  by  stone  walls,  and  crossed  by  numerous  bridges. 
L.  has  some  broad  streets,  neat  squares,  quays,  and 
promenades :  but,  in  general,  it  is  poorly  built,  and  lacks 
that  cleanliness  for  which  most  towns  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  are  noted.  L.  is  one  of  the  largest  manufactur¬ 
ing  towns  of  Europe,  owing  principally  to  its  situation 
in  a  district  ul»ounding  with  coal,  iron,  lead,  copper,  and 
marble.  Manuf.  Cannons,  and  fire-arms  of  every  de¬ 
scription,  steam-engines  and  machinery,  hardware  of 
every  kind ;  watches,  jewelry,  bronze  and  other  orna¬ 
ments:  woollens,  cottons.  Ac.  Pop.  101,594. 

Liegrnitz,  [leeg'nitz,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Silesia,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Katzbach,  Schwa  rtzwasser,  and 
the  Neisse,  40  m.  N.W.  of  Breslau.  L.  was  formerly 
strongly  fortified,  but  at  present  it  has  gates  without 
walls,  and  the  former  ramparts  serve  as  gardens  and 
public  walks.  It  is  an  old,  but  well-built  town,  and 
contains  many  handsome  edifices.  Manuf.  Woollen, 
linen,  and  cotton  fabrics.  Prussian-blue,  Ac.,  and  lias  a 
considerable  trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
country  adjacent.  The  gardeners  of  this  vicinity  are 
considered  the  most  expert  of  the  prov.  Pop.  20,528. 

Lie'-ley,  r.  n.  [Lie  and  ley.]  To  lie  in  grass  or  pas¬ 
ture.  (  Prov.  Etig.) 

Lieu.  ( lefen ,)  n.  [Fr.,  bond.]  (Law.)  The  right  of  a 
creditor  to  retain  the  property  of  his  debtor  until  his 
debt  has  been  paid.  Liens  are  either  general  or  specific. 
A  general  Hen  is  a  right  to  retain  certain  goods  until 
all  the  claims  of  the  holder  against  the  debtor  are  satis¬ 
fied.  This  sort  of  lien  is  not  favored  by  the  law.  A 
specific  lien  is  the  right  to  retain  certain  goods  for 
claims  arising  from  these  goods.  Thus,  in  the  sale  of 
any  article,  the  vender  has  a  right  to  retain  it  until  the 
price  agreed  be  paid.  As  a  general  rule,  a  workman  may 
retain  any  article  which  he  has  improved  for  the  price 
of  his  labor;  as  a  tailor  who  has  received  cloth  to  make 
into  a  coat  may  retain  the  coat  until  he  is  paid  for  the 
labor  of  making  it.  An  innkeeper  may  retain  the  goods 
of  his  guest  until  the  amount  of  his  bill  is  paid.  Liens 
are  implied  by  law.  or  authorized  by  custom;  or  they 
may  he  created  by  express  compact.  The  custom,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  legal,  must  be  reasonable;  but  this  does  not 
apply  to  special  contract,  which  is  good,  though  it  may 
also  he  foolish  or  hard.  Lien  can  exist  only  where  the 
possession  of  the  goods  has  been  legally  obtained,  and 
ceases  to  exist  the  moment  they  are  parted  with.  A  lien 
can  only  be  based  upon  a  present  existing  claim.  It  is 
not  affected  by  the  lapse  of  time,  like  a  simple  debt:  for 
the  Hen  exists  so  long  as  the  creditor  continues  to  retain 
the  goods  in  his  possession.  —  Maritime  lien  applies  to 
ships,  freight,  or  cargo, and  differs  from  the  other  in  not 
depending  upon  possession,  and  requiring  a  legal  process 
for  its  enforcement.  It  may  arise  by  law  or  by  special 
contract.  Seamen  have  a  lien  on  the  vessel  for  their 
wages.  Bottomry  is  also  a  lien  established  by  special 
contract,  on  a  vessel  for  repairs  or  necessaries  supplied 
to  her  to  enable  her  to  complete  her  voyage. 

Lienter'ic,  a.  lientrricus ;  YrAientfrique.]  (Med.) 
Belonging  to  a  lientery. 

Li'entcry,  n.  [Gr.  leinteria ,  from  leios ,  smooth,  and 
entera ,  bowels.J  (Med.)  A  term  formerly  applied  to  a 
form  of  diarrhoea  in  which  the  food  passes  rapidly 
through  the  bowels  in  an  apparently  undigested  state. 
Lubricity  of  the  intestines. 

Li'er,  n.  One  who  lies  down,  or  rests,  or  remains. 

“  There  were  tiers  in  ambush  against  him  behind  the  city." 

Josh.  viii.  14. 

Licrrc.  (Irair,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  of  Antwerp, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Great  and  Little  Nathe,  10  m. 
S.E.  of  Antwerp.  L.  has  noted  breweries,  extensive 
manufactures  of  linens,  silk,  lace,  and  musical  instru¬ 
ments  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  several  sugar 
refineries,  and  also  oil-mills,  rape-seed  being  largely 
cultivated  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  estimated  at  16,000. 

Lieu,  ( lu,)n .  [Fr., from  Lat.  Incus,  place.]  Place;  room; 
stead  ;  —  following  itl. 

“  In  lieu  of  such  an  increase  of  dominion,  it  is  our  business  to 
extend  our  trade.  '—Addison. 

Lieut.  Abbreviation  of  Lieutenant,  q.v. 

Lieutenancy,  Lieutenantry,  Lieutenant- 
whip,  (lev-tcn'an-se.)  n.  Office,  rank,  or  commission 
of  a  lieutenant:  ns,  the  lieutenancy  of  a  county,  a 
lieutenancy  in  the  army.  — The  collective  body  of  lieu¬ 
tenants. 

••  The  list  of  the  lieutenancy  of  our  metropolis."  —  Felton. 

Lieutenant.  (lev-Un'ant,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  lieu ,  place, 
and  tour,  to  hold.]  (Mil.  and  Navy.)  One  who  supplies 
the  place  and  discharges  the  duty  of  his  immediate 
superior  in  his  absence. —  In  the  Army,  this  officerrauks 
next  below,  and  is  subordinate  to  the  captain,  in  whose 
absence  he  takes  command  of  his  company.  In  the 


British  service,  L.  in  the  Horse  Guards,  Life  Guards,  and 
foot  guards  have  the  rank  of  captain .  and  the  price  of 
a  commission  in  these  regiments  is  respectively  £1.600, 
£1,785,  and  £2.050.  A  lieutenancy  in  the  Cavalry  costs 
£1,190,  and  in  the  Line  hut  £700.  In  the  United  States 
army  the  annual  pay  of  a  1st  L.  is  $1,449.96  in  the 
Cavalry  and  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  $1,410  in  the 
infantry.  —  In  the  Navy ,  a  L.  has  relative  rank  with 
a  captain  in  tin*  army.  In  the  British  service  it  is  the 
next  rank  below  commander,  hut  in  the  United  States 
it  is  two  grades  below.  The  number  of  lieutenants  ap¬ 
pointed  to  ships  of  war  varies  with  their  rate.  The 
annual  pay  of  a  L.  in  the  United  States  navy  is  $1,875 
when  at  sea,  $1,500  when  on  shore  duty,  $1,200  on  leave 
or  waiting  orders,  $1,000  when  placed  upon  the  retired 
list. 

LieuteiiAiit-C  ommander.  In  the  United  States 
navy,  an  officer  ranking  next  below  the  grade  of  com¬ 
mander.  This  giade  was  made  to  assimilate  with  that 
of  major  in  the  army,  and  is  equivalent  to  lieutenants 
of  einht  years’  standing  in  the  British  navy.  Officers 
of  this  grade  are  usually  appointed  frst  lieutenants 
(sometimes  called  Executive  Officers)  and  naxngatnrs  of 
ships  of  war.  Annual  pay  $2,343  when  at  sea,  $1,875 
when  on  shore  duty.  $1,500  on  leave  or  waiting  orders, 
$1,3<>0  on  the  retired  list. 

Lieuteiiaiit-<«eneral.  An  officer  next  in  rank  to 
a  general,  who  is  instructed  with  the  command  of  the 
whole  or  principal  part  of  an  army. 

Lieutenant-General  of  the.  Kingdom.  A  dignity  equiva¬ 
lent  to  that  of  regent,  which  has  been  occasionally  held 
in  France  on  temporary  emergencies.  It  was  last  held 
in  1830  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  retained  the  title 
until  he  was  proclaimed  king  on  the  7th  of  August  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Lieutenant-Governor.  In  theU.  States, an  officer 
next  in  rank  below  the  governor  of  a  State,  and  per¬ 
forming  the  duties  of  governor  in  the  absence,  sick¬ 
ness,  or  death  of  the  latter  functionary. 

— In  England,  a  deputy-governor. 

Lieuten  antry,  Lieuten  antsliip,  n.  See 

Lieutenancy. 

Life,  n. ;  pi.  Lives.  [A.  S.  lif  Jyf ;  Icel.  lif;  Dan.  liv  ; 
Goth,  li bains,  life.  See  Live  ]  State  of  living  or  of  being 
alive;  that  state  of  animals  and  plants  in  which  the 
natural  functions  and  motions  are  or  may  he  performed  : 
animation  ;  vitality ;  also,  the  time  or  duration  of  such 
state,  whether  generally  or  individually;  as,  the  life  of 
a  dog,  or  a  flower.  —  That  state  of  being,  in  man,  in 
which  the  soul  and  body  are  united ;  present  state  of 
existence;  the  time  from  birth  to  death  ;  and, sometimes, 
the  lasting  existence  of  the  soul  in  the  preseut  and  fu¬ 
ture  state. 

"  While  there  is  life  there’s  hope,  he  cried.”  —  Cay. 

— Condition  or  circumstance  attendant  upon  the  period 
of  human  existence,  as  prosperous  or  miserable ;  con¬ 
duct;  deportment,  in  regard  to  moral  manifestation  of 
life;  manner  of  living,  with  respect  to  virtue  or  vice. 

“ Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime."— Longfellow. 

— Blood,  as  the  supposed  vehicle  of  animation ;  —  used  in 
a  poetical  sense. 

•*  The  warm  life  came  issuing  through  the  wound.”  —  Pope. 

— Animal  being:  animated  existence.  —  Systtan  of  animal 
nature;  animals  generally  or  collectively. 

“  Full  nature  swarms  with  life.” —  Thomson. 

— A  living  person;  a  human  being:  as.  a  number  of  lives 
were  lost.  —  The  person  or  thing  forming  the  centre  of 
spirit,  energy,  or  enjoyment ;  the  nucleus  or  originating 
vehicle  of  success  or  persistent  prosecution  ;  as,  he  Was 
the  life  of  the  company. 

•*  Reason  is  the  life  of  the  law."  —Sir  E.  Coke. 

— The  real  or  original  form  or  person  ;  living  state;  —  in 
contradistinction  from  copy ;  as,  a  sketch  drawn  from 
life.  —  History  of  the  events  of  a  lifetime;  biographical 
narration;  as,  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson.  —  General 
state  of  man;  occurrences  belonging  to  human  affairs; 
course  of  things. 

“  There ’s  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life  as  love’s  young  dream.” 

J too  re 

— Social  position;  worldly  status;  rank,  as  determined  by 
manner  of  living;  as,  high  life,  low  life. 

“  Each  change  of  many  coloured  life  he  drew.”  —  Johnson. 

— Spirit;  resolution;  animation;  briskness;  vivacity; 
nerve;  vim. 

11  The  fire  and  life  with  which  he  kiss’d  Ampbyctrion’s  wife.”  Prior. 

— Eternal  happiness  in  another  state  ;  heavenly  existence, 
as  opposed  to  eternal  death. 

— A  pet;  a  darling;  that  which  is  fondly  endeared  to  one; 
— used  as  a  term  of  fondness. 

(Note.  Life  enters  into  the  construction  of  many 
compound  words,  as  life.-y reserving,  /i/e-ending,  life- as¬ 
surance,  Ac.) 

To  the  life,  so  as  to  present  a  close  resemblance  of  the 
original;  perfectly;  inimitably;  exactly. 

Every  figure  to  the  life  express’d  the  godhead's  power.”—  Dryden. 
(Physiol.)  Life  is  defined  to  be  that  ‘’state  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  being  that  exhibits  vital  actions;'’  and  it  is 
thus  placed  in  opposition  to  the  term  death,  which  im¬ 
plies  the  state  of  a  being  in  which  those  actions  have 
altogether  ceased,  and  whose  structure  is  subject  to  no 
other  forces  than  those  of  inorganic  matter,  which 
speedily  effect  its  decomposition.  The  class  of  phe¬ 
nomena  to  which  we  apply  the  term  vital,  and  which 
differs  in  its  character  both  from  those  of  physics  and 
chemistry,  is  only  manifested  by  bodies  of  that  peculiar 
structure  which  we  term  organized.  It  was  long  re¬ 
garded  as  sufficient  to  attribute  to  the  vital  principle 
all  those  actions  of  a  living  body  which  cannot  be  re- 
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ferred  to  the  laws  of  chemistry  or  physics.  The  laws 
of  vital  phenomena,  however,  are,  in  fact,  as  open  to 
investigation  as  those  which  comprehend  the  phenomena 
of  gravitation,  electricity,  or  chemical  affinity.  A  strict 
examination  into  their  character  will  show  that, although 
not  identical  with  physical  phenomena,  they  are  analo¬ 
gous  to  them,  in  so  far  as  they  take  place  according  to 
a  regular  plan,  and  present  themselves  under  fixed  con¬ 
ditions,  a  definite  acquaintance  with  which  would  give 
to  physiological  science  the  same  kind  of  precision  and 
comprehensiveness  as  it  is  the  aim  of  the  physical  phi¬ 
losopher  to  attain  in  his  branch  of  study.  The  intricacy, 
how'ever,  of  the  combinations  under  which  the  vital 
phenomena  are  usually  presented  to  our  observation 
renders  a  knowledge  of  their  laws  more  difficult  of  at¬ 
tainment;  hut  the  success  which  has  attended  the  phil¬ 
osophical  method  of  inquiry  of  late  pursued  by  scien¬ 
tific  physiologists,  is  a  most  satisfactory  proof  that  they 
are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  persevering  and  well-directed 
search.  Life  commences  with  the  first  production  of 
the  germ;  it  is  manifested  in  the  phenomena  of  growth 
and  reproduction  ;  and  it  terminates  in  the  death  of  the 
organized  structure,  when  its  component  parts  are  dis¬ 
integrated  more  or  less  completely  by  the  operation  of 
the  common  laws  of  matter.  Life  is  thus  “  the  sum  of 
the  actions  of  an  organized  being.’’  It  includes  all  those 
phenomena  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  physiologist 
to  consider.  The  changes  exhibited  by  any  one  living 
being,  in  its  normal  condition  at  least,  have  one  mani¬ 
fest  tendency, —  the  preservation  of  its  existence  as  a 
perfect  structure.  By  these  it  is  enabled  to  counteract 
the  ever  operating  influence  of  chemical  and  physical 
laws,  and  to  resist  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  inju¬ 
rious  effects  of  external  agencies.  In  the  investigation 
of  vital  phenomena,  the  fact  has  been  too  much  over¬ 
looked,  “  that  we  always  find  a  similarity  of  action  when 
the  organized  structure  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  stimuli 
which  call  its  properties  into  activity  on  the  other,  are 
identical  ;  and  a  difference  in  either  of  thege  conditions 
always  produces  a  difference  in  the  result.”  We  do,  in¬ 
deed,  occasionally  find  variations  in  the  result,  without 
being  able  to  detect  any  change  in  either  of  the  condi¬ 
tions;  but  knowing  how  very  imperfect  our  powers  of 
discovering  minute  changes  at  present  are,  and  bearing 
in  mind  that  every  increase  of  our  means  of  observation 
lias  gone  to  strengthen  the  force  of  our  rule,  we  cannot 
look  upon  them  as  exceptions.  In  attempting  to  reduce 
the  mass  of  phenomena  presented  to  us  by  vital  actions 
to  distinct  classes,  we  find  that  all  living  beings  intro¬ 
duce  into  their  own  structure  alimentary  substances 
derived  from  external  sources;  and  likewise  that  all 
submit  their  fluid  ingredients  to  the  influence  of  the 
element  which  they  inhabit,  so  as  to  produce  a  reciprocal 
change  between  them.  Thus,  the  function  of  respira¬ 
tion  is  essentially  the  same  throughout  the  whole  or¬ 
ganized  world.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the  action  of 
each  particular  organ  is  dependent  upon  the  excitation 
of  its  properties  by  agents  external  to  it.  When  these 
stimuli  are  withdrawn,  vital  action  ceases.  Further, 
every  cla>s  of  organs  in  the  living  body  may  he  said  to 
require  its  particular  stimulus  for  the  display  of  its  pro¬ 
perties.  There  are  also  other  conditions  of  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  nature  necessary  for  the  support  of  vital  actions. 
All  vital  actions  require  h  certain  amount  of  heat  for 
their  performance,  and  this  amount  varies  ill  different 
cases.  Light,  again,  is  essential  to  many  others,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Electricity  is  also  an 
important  agent  in  the  vital  economy;  but  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  operations  is  still  very  imperfect.  Many 
physiologists  argue  for  the  existence  of  a  distinct  set  of 
vital  affinities,  from  the  fact  that  the  tissues  and  fluids 
which  maintain  a  certain  composition  when  possessed 
of  vitality,  rapidly  resolve  themselves  into  new  combi¬ 
nations  when  this  has  become  extinct :  but  there  appears 
to  be  more  reason  to  infer  that  the  preservation  of  the 
normal  constitution  of  organic  compounds  in  the  living 
body  is  dependent  on  the  continuance  of  the  vital  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  economy,  rather  than  due  to  its  mere  pos¬ 
session  of  the  property  of  vitality.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
reasonably  maintained  “that  the  vitality  of  each  tissue, 
that  is  to  say,  its  possession  of  vital  properties,  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  perfect  condition  of  its  organization; 
and  that,  so  far  from  preserving  the  organism  from  de¬ 
cay,  it  merely  remains  until  decay  has  commenced.” 
There  are  many  organized  beings,  at  particular  periods 
of  whose  existence  all  vital  action  seems  to  be  sus¬ 
pended;  and  this  may  result  either  from  the  absence  of 
the  stimuli  necessary  to  maintain  it.  or  from  some 
change  in  the  organism  itself,  by  which  it  is,  for  a  time, 
less  capable  of  responding  to  these  stimuli.  The  former 
is  manifested  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  the  case  of 
seeds  of  plants,  which  have  been  found  to  preserve  their 
vitality  during  many  centuries;  the  latter,  in  the  case 
of  certain  animals  which  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of 
torpor. 

Life'-assur'ance,  Life-insurance,  n.  See  In¬ 

surance. 

Life'-belt,  n.  A  belt,  generally  made,  of  cork  and  in¬ 
flated  with  air.  used  to  sustain  a  person  above  the  wa¬ 
ter. —  See  Life-buoy. 

Life '-blood,  n.  The  blood  necessary  to  life;  the  vital 
fluid.  —  That  which  constitutes  the  essence  or  vitalizing 
principle  of  anything;  that  which  makes  strong  or  en¬ 
ergetic. 

“  Money  (is)  the  life  blood  of  the  nation.”  —  .Swift. 

Life ’-boat.  ».  (Naut.)  A  boat  constructed  for  pre¬ 
serving  lives  in  cases  of  shipwreck  or  other  destruc¬ 
tion  at  sea  of  a  ship  or  steamer.  The  boat  represented 
in  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  1575)  receives  its 
name  of  life-boat  from  the  air-cases  with  which  it  is  fur¬ 
nished.  to  prevent  it  from  being  sunk  through  overload- 
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Fig.  1575.  —  LIFE-BOAT. 


Ing :  A  A  are  thp  end,  and  BB  the  side  air-cases;  CC' 
are  relieving:  tubes,  six  luclies  in  diameter,  through 
which  any  wa¬ 
ter  that  is 
shipped  is  got 
rid  of;  DD  is 
the  deck.  In 
the  longitudi¬ 
nal  section,  the 
dotted  lines 
show  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  air- 
chambers  and 
tubes  within  board. 

Iiife'-bnoy,  (fori.)n.  (Nnut.)  An  apparatus  carried  on 
shipboard,  piers,  Ac.,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  to  a 
person  who  has  fallen  into  the  water,  to  enable  him  to 
sustain  himself  until  the  arrival  of  assistance.  The 
commonest  form  is  a  zone  of  about  thirty-one  inches 
in  diameter,  six  inches  wide,  and  four  inches  thick.  It 
is  formed  of  about  twelve  pounds  of  cork  in  thin  layers; 
the  whole  being  held  together  by  a  painted  canvas  case. 
Such  a  buoy  will  sustain  six  persons.  Some  life-buoys 
comprise  a  short  mast  to  carry  a  Hag,  for  daylight,  or  a 
composition,  which  at  night  burns  for  some  minutes 
with  a  powerful  light.  The  object  of  this  arrangement 
is  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  drowning  person. 

Lifc'-drop,  n.  A  vital  particle  of  blood. 

Life'-estate,  n.  An  estate  held  by  an  individual  dur¬ 
ing  his  life,  but  not  descendable  to  his  heirs. 
Life'-everlast'ing:,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Gnaph^lium. 

Ltfe'flll,  a.  Lively;  inspirited;  full  of  life  and  energy. 

Life'-giving1,  a.  Bestowing  life,  spirit,  or  energy ;  in¬ 
vigorating;  inspiriting. 

"  Kindled  from  heaven's  life-giving  fire.” —  Spenser. 

Life'-guard,  (- gard ,)  n.  A  guard  of  the  life  or  person  ; 
a  body-guard. 

— pi.  (Mil.)  In  England,  the  designation  given  to  two 
regiments  of  heavy  cavalry  belonging  to  the  Household 
Brigade  of  Guards ;  they  correspond  with  the  French 
cuirassiers. 

LilV  -giianUman.  n.  An  officer  or  private  of  one 
of  the  English  regiments  of  Life-guards. 

Lifc'-liold,  n.  (Law.)  Same  as  Life-l\nd. 

Life-laud,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  Land  held  by  lease  for  a 
life  or  lives. 

Lifeless,  a.  Dead;  defunct;  deprived  of  life. 

"  Ghastly  with  wounds,  and  lifeless  on  the  bier.”—  Prior. 

— Wanting  power,  force,  energy,  and  spirit,  as  a  discourse ; 
dull ;  heavy ;  inactive. 

“  A  lifeless  king,  a  royal  shade  I  lay.”  —  Prior. 


—Vapid;  spiritless;  insipid;  flat;  dead;  tasteless,  as  a 
liquor.  —  Destitute  of  physical  energy;  inert;  torpid; 
sluggish. 

Lifelessly,  adv.  In  a  lifeless  or  lethargic  manner. 

Li fe'lessness,  n.  State  of  being  lifeless;  want  of 
life,  vigor,  energy,  and  spirit;  listlessness;  inactivity. 

Life'like,  «•  Resembling  a  living  original;  as,  a  life¬ 
like  portrait  or  sketch. 

Life'- lino,  n.  (Naut.)  A  line  passed  along  the  exter¬ 
nal  bulwarks  of  a  ship  for  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
seamen. 

Life  -long:,  a.  Continuing  through  the  duration  of  life. 

Life '-preserver,  n.  (Naut.)  A  term  applied  to  an 
apparatus  or  arrangement  for  rendering  the  human 
bodv  buoyant  in  the  water.  The  weight  of  the  human 
body  is  a  little  less  than  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water, 
so  that  it  naturally  floats  in  that  liquid.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  a  man  floats  on  his  back  on  the  water,  his  mouth 
will  most  probably  sink  under  the  surface,  unless  he  use 
some  strong  muscular  effort,  so  as  to  throw  the  head 
back.  It.  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  many  persons  un¬ 
able  to  swim,  who  fall  into  still  water,  might  be  saved, 
if  they  retained  their  presence  of  mind,  so  as  to  preserve 
a  proper  position.  By  attaching  to  the  chest  some 
buoyant  substance,  it  becomes  an  easy  matter  to  keep 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  arrangements  for  effecting  this  purpose  are 
not  large  in  bnlk,  and  are  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  life-preservers.  They  are  principally  made  of  cork,) 
In  the  form  of  jackets  and  belts,  or  of  India-rubber 
cloth  belts  or  cylinders,  which,  when  inflated,  are  able  I 
to  sustain  a  person  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  —  j 
The  term  life-preserver  has  been  also  applied  to  a  small 
weapon,  about  a  foot  long,  made  of  twisted  whalebone, 
and  heavily  loaded  at  each  end.  Although  originally 
intended  for  protection  against  attack,  it  seems  to  have 
become  the  special  weapon  of  burglars  and  other  ruf¬ 
fianly  characters. 

Life'-rent.  n.  The  rent  of  an  estate  or  property  pay- 
able  during  life. 

Life'-spring,  n.  The  spring,  fountain,  or  source  of 
life. 

Life'-string,  n.  A  nerve,  ligament,  or  string,  that  is 
imagined  to  be  essential  to  vitality. 

“  The  arteries,  the  undecaying  life-strings  of  those  hearts.” 

Daniel. 


Life'-table,  n.  A  statistical  table  of  probabilities  con¬ 
cerning  the  duration  of  life. 

Life' time,  n.  Duration  of  life;  time  during  which  life 
continues. 

Life'- weary,  a.  Tired  of  life. 

LifTey,  (l  if 'ft,)  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  on  whose 
banks  stands  the  city  of  Dublin.  It  rises  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Wicklow,  about  1*2  in  from  Dublin,  and  after  a 
course  of  50  m.  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Dublin. 

Lifford,  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  cap.  of 
the  co.  of  Donegal,  abt.  14  m.  S.S.W.  of  Londonderry; 
pop.  800. 


Lift,  v.  d.  [A.  S.  hlijlan ,  to  raise  up;  Ger.  luften ,  to  air, 
to  lift,  from  luft,  air,  atmosphere;  Swed.  lyfta;  Dan. 
tofte;  Icel.  bpta ;  It.  and  Lat.  levare;  Fr.  lever.  The 
origin  of  the  Tent.  fain,  is  the  Goth,  luftus ,  air.  See 
Lofiy.]  To  raise;  to  elevate  ;  to  raise  from  a  lower  to 
a  higher  position;  to  upheave;  to  hoist;  to  erect;  — 
used  with  reference  to  material  things  ;  as,  to  lift  a  load. 

“  Take  her  up  teuderly,  lift  her  with  care."  —  Hood. 

— To  raise  intellectually  or  spiritually;  to  elevate  in  for- 

|  tune,  estimation,  dignity,  or  rank ;  to  exalt :  —  with  up. 

"  The  Roman  virtues  lift  up  mortal  man."  —  Addison. 

— To  raise  in  spirit;  to  elate;  to  exhilarate;  to  cause  to 
swell,  as  with  pride  or  vanity;  —  frequently  with  up. 

“  Our  hearts  have  been  toe  much  lifted  up  by  our  successes.” 

Atterbury. 

—  To  shift  or  remove  from  one  place  to  another;  —  hence, 
to  sequestrate;  to  carry  off  by  theft;  to  pillage;  to  re¬ 
move  by  stealing. 

“  Night-robbers  lift  the  well-stored  hive.”  —  Dryden. 

(Script.)  To  raise  for  the  act  of  crucifying. 

"  When  ye  have  lifted  up  the  Son  of  man.”  —  John  viii.  28. 

To  lift  up  the.  eyes,  to  look  steadily ;  to  raise  the  eyes. 
To  turn  one’s  appeal  to  God  in  prayer. —  To  lift  up  the 
face  or  countenance,  to  look  with  confidence,  comfort,  or 
gratification. 

“  Your  guests  are  coming ;  lift  up  your  countenance."— Shake. 

To  lift  up  the  feet ,  to  come  quickly  to  one’s  succor. 

Psalms  lxxiv.  3. 

To  lift  up  the  hand ,  to  swear  upon  oath.  —  To  elevate 
the  hands  in  supplication  or  prayer.  —  To  rise  in  revolt ; 
to  assault.  —  To  cast  aside  sloth  and  become  industrious. 

He.b.  xii.  12. 

To  lift  up  the  hand  against ,  to  injure  ;  to  crush  ;  to' 
destroy.  —  To  lift  up  the  head ,  to  raise  from  a  low  con¬ 
dition  to  a  higher. 

“  The  eye  of  the  Lord  lifted  up  his  head  from  misery.”  Ecclesiastes. 
To  exalt;  to  rejoice;  to  glorify. —  To  lift  up  the  heel 
against,  to  treat  with  arrogance  or  contumely. —  To 
lift  up  the  voice,  to  cry  aloud ;  to  call  out,  as  expressing 
feelings  or  emotions. 

•'  And  she.  .  .  lifted  up  her  voice,  and  wept.” — Gen.  xxi.  16. 

— v.  7i.  To  endeavor  to  raise  something  heavy  ;  to  apply 
one’s  strength  for  the  purpose  of  raising  or  bearing. 

“  Like  the  body  strained  by  lifting  at  a  weight  too  heavy.”  Locke. 

— To  be  raised,  upborne,  or  elevated  ;  as,  the  fog  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  lift. — To  show  an  apparent  rise,  as  the  land 
viewed  from  a  ship  approaching  it. 

Lifting-bridge.  See  Drawbridge. 

Lifting-gear.  (Mach.)  The  apparatus  for  lifting  the 
safety-valves  from  within  a  boiler;  it  consists  of  levers 
connected  to  the  valve  and  to  a  screw  worked  by  a 
handle  outside  the  boiler. 

Lift  ,  n.  A  lilting;  act  of  raising  or  bearing  up. 

”  In  races,  it  is  not  the  large  stride,  or  high  lift,  that  makes  the 
speed."— Bacon. 

— That  which  is  to  he  raised  or  elevated. 

— Assistance  in  lifting  ;  hence,  help  in  general ;  as,  to  give 
a  person  a  lift. 

“  The  goat  gives  the  fox  a  lift ,  and  out  he  springs.”— L  Estrange. 

— That  which  lifts  or  raises  ;  a  lifter;  an  elevator. 

— A  movable  gate  removed  by  lifting;  a  lift-gate.  (Used 
as  provincial  English.)  —  In  Scotland,  the  sky;  the 
firmament. 

— pi.  (Naut.)  Ropes  connecting  the  yard-arm  with  the  mast, 
used  to  make  the  yards  hang  lower  or  higher  as  required 

Bead  lift,  an  effort  to  raise  something  at  an  extreme 
disadvantage;  hence,  figuratively,  something  to  be  done 
which  calls  forth  one’s  utmost  energies. 

“  Myself  and  Trulla  made  a  shift 
To  help  him  out  at  a  dead  lift."  —Hudihraa. 

Li  ft 'ol»1e,  a.  That  may  be  lifted  or  raised. 

Lil’t'er,  ii.  He  or  that  which  lifts  or  raises;  a  thief;  as. 
a  shop -lifter.  —  A  coutrivauce  for  hoisting  goods,  &c. ;  as, 
a  grain-h/fer. 

(  Founding.)  A  tool  for  dressing  the  mould.  —  Also,  a 
contrivance  attached  to  a  cope  to  hold  the  sand  together 
when  the  cope  is  lifted.  —  Webster. 

(Mach.)  In  a  steam-engine,  the  arm  on  a  lifting-rod 
that  lifts  the  puppet-valve. 

Lift'-gate,  n.  See  Lift. 

Lift'ing,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  lifts.  —  Assistance; 
help ;  aid. 

Lift'ing-jaek,  «.  A  simple  mechanical  arrangement 
for  raising  one  end  of  the  axletree  of  a  carriage,  and  so 
lifting  the  wheel  from  the  ground;  the  wheel  can  then 
be  removed,  or  turned  round  for  the  purpose  of  being 
cleaned. 

Li  ft '-look,  n.  A  lock  of  a  canal. 

Lift'- wall,  n.  The  cross  wall  in  the  lock-chamber  of  a 
canal.  —  Webster. 

LI g'ainent,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  ligamentum,  from  ligo,  liga- 
tus,  to  bind ;  Sansk.  lag,  to  cleave  to.]  That  which 
binds,  ties,  or  unites  one  thing  or  part  to  another;  a 
band ;  a  bandage ;  a  bond  ;  a  chain. 

(Anaf.)  The  name  of  a  particularly  tough,  elastic, 
fibrous  substance  or  texture  among  the  solids  of  the 
animal  body.  Ligaments,  sometimes  called  tendons  or 
sinews,  are  of  various  sizes,  shapes,  and  thicknesses: 
thus,  when  thinly  expanded,  like  the  inner  skin  that 
envelops  the  different  sections  of  an  orange,  it  is  called 
a  ligamentous  sheath,  and  covers  each  muscle  of  th<*  body 
in  a  separate  surrounding;  when  bound  together  in  bun¬ 
dles  of  white,  glistening  threads,  and  forming  the  two 
extremities  of  a  muscle,  it  is  called  a  tendon  or  sinew, 
the  substance  commonly  known  as  pax  wax  ;  the  upper 
tendon  serving  for  the  origin  of  the  muscle,  or  its  place 
of  attachment,  and  the  lower,  and  always  the  longer, 
for  its  insertion.  The  next  important  use  of  ligaments 
is  to  bind  oue  bone  to  another,  and  all  the  bones  of  the] 
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j  skeleton  together;  they  also  connect  cartilages  with 
bones,  as  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  false  ribs  with 
the  continuation  of  the  breast-bone.  The  manner  in 
which  the  various  bones  are  individually  connected  with 
each  other,  more  particularly  those  composing  perfect 
and  imperfect  joints,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  human  anatomy,  combining  both  strength 
ami  neatness.  The  third  general  use  of  ligaments  is 
when  they  are  expanded  in  fibrous  layers,  like  parch¬ 
ment,  to  close  up  large  apertures  across  bones,  ns  in 
the  pelvis,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  organs  within. 
Ligaments  are  round  or  flat,  broad  or  narrow,  and  are 
named  sometimes  according  to  their  shape,  very  fre¬ 
quently  after  their  position,  and  sometimes  from  some 
specialty  of  their  duty;  or  else  they  are  called  after 
the  name  of  some  distinguished  anatomist. 

Li gament 'a I,  Ligament  ous,  a.  Composing  a 
ligament  binding;  having  the  nature  of  a  ligament ; 
as,  a  ligamentous  membrane. 

Li'gau.  (Mar.  Law.)  Same  as  Lagan,  q.  v. 

Ligariiis,  Quintus,  (li-gair'e.-us,)  proconsul  in  Africa, 
who  conducted  himself  so  well  in  that  station,  that,  at 
the  desire  of  the  people,  he  was  appointed  perpetual 
governor.  He  opposed  Cfesar,  who  pardoned  him  after 
the  defeat  of  Scipio.  Not  thinking  himself  safe,  he  ab¬ 
sented  himself  from  Rome,  on  which  account  Tubero 
accused  him  :  but  Ligarius  was  defended  by  Cicero  and 
acquitted.  He  was  one  of  the  conspirators  with  Brutus 
and  Cassius  against  Caesar. 

Liga  tion,  n.  [Lat.  ligatio.]  The  act  of  binding  ;  also, 
the  state  of  being  bound. 

“  Slumber  of  the  body  ...  is  the  ligation  of  sense." — Addison. 

— A  bond;  a  bandage;  a  ligature. 

Ligature,  n.  [Fr. :  Lat.  ligatura,  from  ligo,  to  bind.] 
(Surg.)  Any  tight-fitting  string  or  cord.  A  term  in 
surgery  implying  a  thread  tied  round  a  bleeding  artery ; 
a  bandage  ;  a  tape  drawn  tightly  round  a  limb,  to  stop 
the  circulation  in  the  main  artery,  like  a  tourniquet,  or 
to  prevent  the  absorption  of  some  virus ,  as  from  a  rep¬ 
tile’s  sting.  Ligatures  for  arteries  are  generally  fibres 
of  strong,  fine  silk,  or  unbleached  thread. 

— The  act  or  process  of  binding;  as,  stoppage  by  strong 
ligature  or  compression.  (Arbuthnot.)  —  State  of  being 
bound ;  stiffness. 

“Sand  and  gravel  grounds  .  .  .  contract  no  ligature." — Mortimer. 

(Mits.)  The  tie  which  binds  several  notes  of  like 
length  together,  by  which  they  appear  in  groups.  Thus 

I  |  |  |  four  quavers,  by  means  of  a  ligature  at  top  or 

bottom,  assume  the  form  |  I  |  I  ,  the  line  connecting 
them  being  the  ligature. 

(Print.)  Two  or  more  letters  cast  on  on©  piece  or 
shank.  They  are  also  called  logotypes  (wood  types).  The 
ligatures  now  in  use  are  few  in  number,  having  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a\  ce.  ft,  ffi,  ffl,  fi,  and  ft;  but  within  the  last 
forty  years  we  had  also  the  <51,  fb,  fH,  fi,  ik,  fl.  and  ft,  now 
discarded  mainly  in  consequence  of  our  confining  our¬ 
selves  entirely  to  the  short  s.  The  &  iR  the  modern  form 
of  the  the  e  and  t  joined  together  for  et.  Earl  Stan¬ 
hope  proposed  to  abolish  the  present  ligatures  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  f  more  upright  without  being  kerned,  so  as  to 
admit  an  i  or  an  1  or  another  f  after  it,  and  to  introduce 
others  which  occur  more  frequently,  viz.,  th,  in,  an, 
re,  se,  to,  of.  and  on.  —  In  former  times,  Greek  was 
printed  as  written  in  the  Middle  Ages,  with  an  immense 
number  of  ligatures,  some  easily  decipherable,  but  most 
of  them  not  intelligible  even  to  good  Greek  scholars  of 
the  present  day. 

Lige'ance.  n.  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  Same  as  Liegance,  q.v. 

Lige'ment.  n.  See  Ledoement. 

Light,  (lit,)  n.  [A.  S.  leoht,  leht.  Wit :  D.  and  Ger.  Jicht ; 
Icel .  lios  ;  Dan.  lys  ;  Lat.  lux;  W.  (lug,  light ;  Sansk. 
rue,  to  shine,  lok,  lor,  to  shine,  to  see,  l  and  r  being  in¬ 
terchangeable  ]  That  which  produces  vision ;  that  by 
which  objects  are  made  perceptible  to  the  sight;  that 
flood  of  luminous  rays  which  flows  from  the  sun  and 
constitutes  day.  (See  below,  $  Optics.)  —  Day  ;  the  dawn 
of  day ;  that  which  constitutes  day;  as,  he  rose  with 
the  light .  —  Anything  which  illumines,  or  gives  light,  as 
a  lamp,  candle,  taper,  or  pharos,  a  star,  the  sun,  and  the 
like;  any  luminous  body. 

“  Put  out  the  light,  and  then  —  put  out  the  light."  — Shaks . 

— Illumination  of  mind;  instruction;  knowledge;  partic¬ 
ularly,  the  source  of  mental  or  religious  enlightenment. 

“  Light  after  light  well  used  they  shall  attain.”  —Milton. 

— A  visible  state:  public  view  or  notice ;  publicity;  pop¬ 
ular  observation;  as,  the  truth  comes  to  light  at  last. 

“  Why  am  I  ask'd,  what  Dext  shall  see  the  light  ?”  —  Pope. 

— A  place  or  object  which  permits  light  to  enter;  a  win- 
dow  or  pane  of  glass  ;  as,  a  sky -light. 

(Paint.)  The  medium  by  which  objects  are  discerned. 
In  a  picture  it  means  the  part  which  is  most  illuminated. 
This  may  happen  from  natural  light ,  as  the  sun  or 
moon  :  or  from  artificial  light .  as  a  fire, candle,  Ac.  The 
principal  light  is  generally  made  to  fall  on  the  spot 
where  the  principal  figures  are  placed,  and  generally 
near  the  centre  of  the  picture.  A  reflected  light  is  that 
which  a  body  in  shadow  receives  from  a  contiguous 
light  object. 

(Optics.)  Light  is  the  natural  agent  by  which  ol>- 
jects  are  rendered  perceptible  to  the  sense  of  seeing. 
The  study  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  light  has 
been  an  object  of  philosophical  disquisition  from  an¬ 
cient  times;  hut  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  as  little  understood  at  the  present  day  as  any  of 
the  most  abstruse  subjects  of  philosophical  inquiry 
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Among  the  earliest  speculations  on  the  subject  are  those 
of  Pythagoras,  who  considered  that  vision  was  caused 
by  particles  continually  emanating  from  the  surfaces  of 
bodies  and  entering  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  Plato  and  his 
followers,  however,  believed  that  vision  was  the  result 
of  the  emission  of  particles  from  the  eye  meeting  with 
certain  emanations  from  the  surfaces  of  things.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  improbable  hypothesis,  the  Platonists 
seem  to  have  detected  several  properties  of  light;  such 
as  its  propagation  in  straight  lines,  and  the  equality  of 
the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  when  it  tails  on  a 
reflecting  surface.  The  ancients  were  also  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  the  sun’s  rays  could  be  concentrated 
by  means  of  a  concave  mirror.  Light  was  regarded  by 
Aristotle  as  a  mere  quality  of  matter,  and  Ptolemy  the 
geographer  wrote  a  treatise  on  optics,  which  has  not 
been  handed  down.  After  this  sera  of  speculation,  a 
long  period  of  darkness  occurred,  till  the  Arabians  be¬ 
gan  to  cultivate  the  learning*  of  the  Greeks,  and  several 
of  their  philosophers  treated  on  optics.  The  earliest 
Arabian  work  on  this  subject  was  written  by  Alhazen  : 
it  contains  a  description  of  the  eye,  and  details  many 
experiments  on  reflection  aud  the  refracting  power  of 
air.  The  work  of  Alhazen  was  commented  upon  by 
Vitelio,  a  native  of  Poland,  in  1270:  and  from  a  passage 
in  Roger  Bacon’s  works,  it  would  appear  that  spectacles 
were  used  about  the  same  time.  There  is,  however,  no 
absolute  certainty  us  to  the  discoverer  of  spectacles. 
After  the  revival  of  letters,  Maurolycus  of  Messina,  one 
of  the  earliest  cultivators  of  mathematics,  made  optics 
his  study.  Baptista  Porta,  and  afterwards  Lord  Bacon, 
also  made  light  a  subject  of  investigation.  The  latter 
philosopher  complained  that  the  origin  and  form  of 
light  had  been  too  much  neglected.  Antonio,  bishop  of 
Spalatro,  first  gave  the  true  theory  of  the  rainbow.  The 
next  important  step  was  the  discovery  of  the  telescope, 
by  Zacchias  Jansen,  a  spectacle-maker  of  Middleburg, 
in  Walcheren,  in  1590.  This  valuable  invention  was 
immediately  applied,  l»y  Galileo,  to  physical  astronomy 
with  great  success.  In  a  short  period  of  time  he  dis¬ 
covered  by  its  means  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the 
structure  of  the  Milky  Way,  the  phases  ot  Venus,  the 
spots  on  the  sun's  disc,  aud  a  number  of  stars  hitherto 
unknown.  The  invention  of  the  compound  microscope 
seems  also  to  belong  to  Jansen.  After  a  number 
of  philosophers  had  given  their  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject,  the  interesting  discoveries  of  the  century  were 
crowned  by  the  researches  of  Newton  concerning 
the  optical  properties  of  light.  Notwithstanding  the 
brilliant  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  this  branch 
of  science,  very  little  is  known  concerning  the  nature 
of  light.  Philosophers  are  agreed,  in  so  far  that  they 
acknowledge  that  the  phenomena  of  vision  depend  upon 
the  agency  of  a  subtile,  extremely  attenuated  matter, 
set  in  motion  by  the  sun  and  other  luminous  bodies. 
That  it  is  material,  is  inferred  from  its  deflection  from 
its  rectilinear  course  in  passing  near  various  bodies; 
from  its  being  arrested  by  some  substances,  while  it 
passes  freely  through  others  ;  from  its  capability  of  con¬ 
densation  and  dispersion;  from  its  producing  chemical 
changes  in  certain  compounds;  and  from  its  seemingly 
entering  into  the  composition  of  certain  substances, 
from  which  it  can  he  again  extracted.  Thus  far,  phi¬ 
losophers  agree;  but  with  regard  to  the  propagation  of 
light,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  makes  itself  perceptible 
to  our  senses,  there  are  two  hypotheses,  —  the  hypothe¬ 
sis  of  emission,  and  the  hypothesis  of  undulation.  The 
hypothesis  of  emission  supposes  that  light  consists  ot  a 
highly  attenuated  fluid,  the  particles  of  which  are  not 
affected  by  gravity,  but  are  endowed  with  a  great  self- 
repulsive  force,  and  are  actually  projected  from  lumi¬ 
nous  substances  in  straight  lines  with  inconceivable  ve¬ 
locity.  In  the  hypothesis  of  undulation,  on  the  contrary, 
the  whole  universe,  including  the  interstitial  spaces  of 
all  matter,  is  conceived  to  be  filled  with  a  highly  elas¬ 
tic  rare  medium,  which  possesses  the  property  ot  inertia, 
but  not  gravitation,  to  which  the  name  of  eth^r  has 
been  given.  This  medium  is  not  light,  but  light  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  it  by  the  excitation,  on  the  part  of  luminous 
bodies,  of  an  undulatory  motion,  analogous  to  the  waves 
of  water.  By  this  theory,  luminous  bodies  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  act  on  the  universally  diffused  fluid  somewhat 
in  the  same  manner  that  sonorous  bodies  do  on  air  in 
the  production  of  sound.  Whichever  hypothesis  he 
adopted,  it  seems  that  the  propagation  of  light  is  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  most  astonishing  rapidity.  It  was  observed 
by  Roerner  that  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter’s  satellites  hap¬ 
pened  sometimes  soor.er  and  sometimes  later  than  the 
times  given  by  the  tables  ot  them,  aud  that  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  them  was  before  or  after,  according  as  the 
earth  was  nearer  to,  or  farther  from  Jupiter.  It  was 
therefore  concluded  that  this  circumstance  depended 
upon  the  distance  of  Jupiter  from  the  earth.  Subse¬ 
quent  observations  showed  that  planetary  light  requires 
about  fourteen  minutes  to  cross  the  earth’s  orbit.  Whe¬ 
ther  light,  therefore,  ho  looked  upon  as  an  emanation 
or  an  undulation,  it  must  be  regarded  as  travelling  with 
a  velocity  of  290,090  miles  per  second.  The  following 
extract  from  Sir  J.  Herschel's  “Discourse”  may  give 
some  conception  of  this  velocity:  —  “A  cannon-ball 
would  require  seventeen  years,  at  least,  to  reach  the 
sun,  supposing  its  velocity  to  continue  uniform  from 
themoment  of  its  discharge;  yet  light  travels  over  the 
same  space  in  seven  minutes  and  a  half.  The  swiftest 
bird,  at  its  utmost  speed,  would  require  nearly  three 
weeks  to  make  the  tour  of  the  eartli ;  light  performs  the 
game  distance  in  much  less  time  than  is  required  for  a 
single  stroke  of  its  wing.”  The  origin  of  light,  like  that 
of  heat,  may  he  traced  to  various  sources.  The  sun  is 
not  only  the  great  fountain  of  heat,  hut  also  of  light, 
which  it  imparts  to  the  earth  aud  to  the  other  members 


of  the  solar  sj’stem.  Light  emanates,  also,  from  terres¬ 
trial  matter  in  different  states  of  activity.  It  is  thrown 
oft  when  certain  homogeneous  substances  act  upon  one 
another  by  the  mechanical  force  of  friction  ;  thus,  when 
two  pieces  of  quartz  or  rock-crystal,  or  two  pieces  of 
loaf-sugar,  are  rubbed  together,  they  emit  flashes  of 
light  in  a  dark  place.  Flashes  of  light  have  also  been 
observed  when  hot  lies  suddenly  change  their  state  un¬ 
der  the  force  of  crystallization.  It  is  generated  in  still 
greater  abundance  when  heterogeneous  substances  act 
upon  one  another  under  the  force  of  chemical  affinity. 
All  the  common  means  of  artificial  illumination  by 
lamps,  candles,  and  gas-lights,  are  dependent  upon  this 
action.  When  solid  bodies  are  heated  to  a  temperature 
of  809°,  they  begin  to  shine  in  the  dark;  and  if  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  at  900°,  which  is  in  itself  non-luininous,  he 
made  to  strike  upon  pieces  of  metal,  earth,  Ac.,  it  will 
speedily  communicate  to  them  the  power  of  radiating 
light.  The  passage  of  electricity  excites  it  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  intensity  only  surpassed  by  that  of  the  solar 
ray,  while  in  the  glow-worm  and  fire-fly  we  see  that  the 
processes  of  life  are  capable  of  evolving  it.  When 
bodies  are  in  this  state  of  activity,  they  are  said  to  be 
self-luminous ;  but  by  far  the  greatest  number  possess 
no  such  property  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Although 
unable  to  he  luminous  themselves,  all  substances  are 
capable  of  becoming  so  when  placed  in  the  presence  of 
a  self-luminous  body,  since  a  process  of  secondary  radi¬ 
ation  commences  from  them.  A  lamp,  for  instance, 
brought  into  a  dark  room,  is  not  only  visible  itself, 
but  renders  all  the  objects  in  the  room  visible.  A  sun¬ 
beam  admitted  into  a  dark  chamber  only  renders  lumi¬ 
nous  the  objects  directly  in  its  course:  but  if  any  of 
these  be  white,  as  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  whole  apartment 
will  become  illuminated  by  this  secondary  radiation. 
Among  the  heavenly  bodies  this  fact  is  illustrated  on  a 
splendid  scale.  Thu  sun  is  the  great  self-luminous  source 
of  the  system  ;  the  moon  and  the  planets  possess  no  such 
inherent  property  ;  but  those  parts  of  them  on  which 
the  sun's  light  falls  become  tor  the  time  luminous,  and 
perform  all  the  offices  of  self-luminous  bodies.  It  is, 
therefore,  evident  that  the  communication  which  we 
call  light  not  only  subsists  between  luminous  bodies 
and  our  eyes,  but  between  luminous  and  non-luminous 
bodies,  or  between  luminous  bodies  and  each  other. 
The  investigation  of  tbe  properties  of  light  constitutes 
the  peculiar  province  of  optics.  This  science  is  com¬ 
pletely  mathematical  (see  Optics);  but  its  basis,  like 
that  of  all  other  branches  of  natural  knowledge,  must 
be  experiment.  The  physiological  relations  of  light 
will  be  found  described  in  the  article  Eye;  it  is  only 
further  necessary  to  say  here,  that  the  radiant  force 
produc  es  the  sensation  of  light  by  striking  against  the 
expanded  nerve  of  vision  —  the  retina  <>t  the  eye  — 
and  that  the  e  ffect  is  persistent  during  a  definite  por¬ 
tion  of  time.  Hence  it  is,  that  winking  with  the  eyelids 
forms  no  impediment  to  correct  vision.  Experiment  lias 
also  shown  that  the  impression  received  by  the  mind 
lasts  for  about  the  eighth  part  of  a  second,  but  varies 
with  the  intensity  of  the  light;  so  that  a  luminous 
point,  revolving  with  a  velocity  sufficient  to  complete  a 
circle  in  that  time,  will  not  appear  as  a  fiery  point,  but 
a  fiery  circle.  One  of  the  first  relations  ot  light  to  pon¬ 
derable  matter  is,  that  most  bodies  possess  the  property 
of  intercepting  it  in  its  progress,  while  a  few  allow  it 
to  traverse  their  substance.  From  this  circumstance 
arises  the  distinction  of  bodies  into  opaque,  transparent, 
and  diaphanous.  The  light  of  the  sun  reaches  us  freely 
through  a  plate  of  glass,  but  is  entirely  excluded  by  a 
plate  of  metal.  A  sheet  of  white  paper,  or  a  piece  of 
porcelain,  also  allows  light  to  pass  through  it;  hut  not 
in  straight  lines  parallel  to  its  first  direction,  —  the 
rays  become  broken  up,  as  it  were,  and  radiated  again 
from  a  new,  self-luminous  centre.  When  an  opaque 
screen  is  placed  between  a  luminous  body  and  auother 
object,  such  as  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  shadow  is  cast  which 
is  similar  in  outline  to  the  section  of  the  body  producing 
it;  from  this  phenomenon  we  learn  that  the  rays  of  light 
are  transmitted  in  straight  lines.  When  a  pencil  of 
light  traverses  space,  or  a  perfectly*  homogeneous  me¬ 
dium.  its  course  is  rectilinear  and  its  velocity  uniform  ; 
but  when  it  encounters  an  obstacle  or  enters  a  different 
medium,  it  undergoes  certaiu  modifications;  it  sepa¬ 
rates  itself  into  several  portions  :  one  of  these  is  reflect¬ 
ed,  that  is,  turned  aside,  after  which  it  pursues  a  course 
wholly  exterior  to  the  obstacle  or  new  medium  ;  a  sec¬ 
ond  portion  enters  the  medium  and  is  refracted,  or  bent 
out  of  its  original  direction;  a  third  portion  is  absorbed, 
or  lost;  and  a  fourth  portion  is  radiated ,  or  repelled  in 
all  directions  from  the  surface.  In  reflection,  the  pri¬ 
mary  law  is,  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  reflection.  It  is  thus  that  the  images  are  formed 
in  a  looking-glass;  and  as  wo  always  see  objects  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  ray  of  light  arrives  at  the  eye,  we 
judge  the  image  to  be  as  much  behind  the  surface 
of  the  glass  as  the  object  is  before  it.  Every  known 
substance,  not  excepting  air,  the  most  diaphanous  of 
all,  reflects  some  portion  of  light.  It  is  calculated  that 
if  a  person  were  plunged  150  feet  in  the  clearest  water, 
he  would  find  the  light  of  the  sun  no  more  than  that  of 
the  moon.  When  objects  are  looked  at  through  glass, 
they  become  more  dim  in  exact  proportion  to  its  thick¬ 
ness.  There  is,  indeed,  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  per¬ 
fect  transparency.  On  the  other  hand,  also,  there  is  no 
substance  possessing  the  property  of  perfect  reflection  ; 
a  piece  of  leaf-gold  held  up  between  the  eye  and  any 
strong  light,  permits  bluish  rays  to  pass  through  Light 
may  he  so  reflected  from  regular  curved  concave  sur¬ 
faces  that  all  the  rays  may  converge  to  a  point  or  focus. 
In  these  cases  the  direction  of  each  ray  is  the  same  as 
if  it  had  been  reflected  at  the  point  of  incidence  from  a 
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plane  surface  tangent  to  the  curve.  When  a  ray  of  light 
is  admitted  into  a  dark  room,  it  may  be  almost  wholly 
turned  aside  l»y  reflection  from  a  metallic  mirror  in  any 
direction,  according  to  the  angle  at  which  the  mirror  is 
presented  to  it.  If  it  be  made  to  fall  on  any  object,  it 
will  affect  that  object  as  the  original  ray,  a  portion  of  it 
becoming  irregularly  repelled  or  scattered.  It  is  this 
portion  that  renders  an  object  visible  in  all  directions. 
When  this  scattered  light  falls  upon  other  bodies,  it  is 
again  reflected  and  dispersed  from  them,  making  them 
visible,  hut  in  a  less  degree,  on  account  of  the  partial 
absorption  which  is  continually  taking  place,  and  the 
whole  apartment  is  lighted.  If  the  ray  falls  on  a  sheet 
of  white  paper,  the  room  will  be  well  lighted;  but  if 
upon  black  velvet,  the  room  will  remain  dark  ;  since 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  light  will  he  absorbed.  To  or¬ 
dinary  vision  this  property  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
All  bodies  on  the  earth  possess  it  in  various  degrees,  and 
the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  it,  in  a  remarkable  man¬ 
ner.  The  sun’s  light,  by  this  means,  is  diffused,  and  that 
milder  radiance  maintained  which  is  so  agreeable  to  the 
eye,  and  which  renders  objects  visible  when  the  rays  do 
not  fall  upon  them.  Without  this  property,  all  objects 
shaded  from  the  sun  would  he  totally  invisible,  and  with¬ 
out  au  atmosphere  the  sun  would  appear  as  a  fiery  disc 
in  a  black  sky.  Travellers  state  that  on  lofty  moun¬ 
tains,  where  the  atmosphere  is  rare,  the  sun’s  rays  are 
painfully  intense,  and  the  sky  of  the  darkest  blue,  almost 
amounting  to  black.  When  a  pencil  of  light,  that  is 
an  assemblage  of  rays  passing  from  a  luminous  point, 
falls  on  the  surface  of  any  transparent  uncrystallized 
medium,  a  portion  pursues  its  course  through  it.  If  it 
enters  perpendicularly,  it  pusses  through  in  a  straight 
line;  if  at  an  angle,  it  is  bent  from  its  course,  and  is 
said  to  be  refracted.  In  refraction,  each  different  me¬ 
dium  has  its  own  action  on  light,  some  turning  a  ray 
incident  at  a  given  angle  more  out  of  its  way  than 
others.  As  a  general  rule,  the  refractive  power  of  sub¬ 
stances  is  in  some  degree  proportional  to  their  densities ; 
for  instance,  water  acts  more  powerfully  than  air,  and 
has  its  power  increased  by  the  solution  of  different  salts  ; 
and  glass,  again,  is  superior  to  either.  The  effect  of 
refraction  is  familiarly  illustrated  if  a  stick  be  held 
obliquely  in  water,  when  it  appears  bent  at  the  point  of 
immersion.  The  direction  of  a  ray  of  refractive  light 
depends  not  only  upon  t he  surface  where  it  enters,  hut 
also  at  its  point  of  exit.  Thus,  by  modifying  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  reflecting  media,  the  rays  of  light  transmitted 
can  be  diverted  almost  at  pleasure.  (See  Lens  )  Since 
the  deflecting  power  acts  at  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  the 
original  deviation  of  a  ray  entering  a  piece  of  glass  may 
be  doubled  at  its  emergence  by  a  proper  adjustment  of 
surfaces.  In  the  case  of  a  triangular  prism,  the  light 
which  falls  upon  one  of  the  faces  is  refracted  at  the  first 
surface,  and  also  at  the  second;  but  the  second  refrac¬ 
tion  does  not  bring  the  ray  into  a  direction  parallel  with 
the  incident  ray,  as  is  the  case  when  the  surfaces  of  the 
glass  are  parallel;  but  they  are  bent  permanently  in 
another  direction.  If  a  pure  ray  of  white  light  from 
the  sun  be  admitted  into  a  dark  room  through  such  a 
prism,  instead  of  being  refracted  altogether,  and  appear¬ 
ing  still  as  a  white  ray,  it  is  divided  into  several  rays  of 
very  vivid  colors.  In  this  state  it  is  said  to  be  analyzed, 
or  decomposed  into  its  elementary  rays.  Seven  distinct 
colors  can  be  distinguished,  namely :  red,  orange,  yel¬ 
low.  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  The  red  ray  is  the 
least  bent,  and  the  violet  the  most.  If  these  colored 
rays  be  again  collected  by  refraction  through  a  convex 
lens,  or  by  reflection  from  a  concave  mirror,  they  repro¬ 
duce  white  light  at  the  respective  foci.  The  space  illu¬ 
minated  and  colored  by  a  pencil  of  rays  from  the  sun 
thus  analyzed  is  called  the  solar  spectrum.  (See  Spec¬ 
trum,  Solar.)  This  analysis  of  white  light,  however, 
is  not  wholly  dependent  upon  the  refractive  power  of 
a  transparent  medium,  hut  from  an  effect  called  disper¬ 
sion.  The  mean  refractive  and  dispersive  powers  of 
bodies  are  not  proportional  to  each  other.  If  a  hollow 
glass  prism  be  filled  with  oil  of  cassia,  the  spectrum  pro¬ 
duced  will  be  two  or  three  times  longer  than  that  of  a 
solid  glass  prism.  Different  substances  not  only  exhibit 
a  difference  of  dispersive  power  generally  upon  all  the 
rays  of  light,  hut  are  found  to  act  unequally  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  rays.  Thin  plates  or  scales  of  different  sub¬ 
stances,  or  substances  divided  by  fine  regular  lines,  or 
consisting  of  minute  fibres,  have  also  the  property  of 
decomposing  light  which  falls  upon  them ;  but  the  phe¬ 
nomena  which  they  represent  are  totally  different,  and 
depend  upon  different  principles.  The  simplest  case  of 
this  property  occurs  when  a  beam  of  divergent  light 
enters  a  dark  room  by  an  aperture  not  more  than  l-40th 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  thin  rod,  such  as  a 
pin,  is  placed  in  its  course.  On  examining  the  shadow, 
fringes  of  colored  light  will  he  found  on  both  sides. 
(See  Diffraction  of  the  Rays  of  Light.)  These  fringes 
are  caused  by  the  interference  of  the  rays  bent  into  the 
shadow  on  one  side  ot  the  body,  with  the  rays  bent  into 
the  shadow  on  the  other.  Interference  is  accounted  for 
by  the  undulatory  hypothesis;  and  the  alternate  cessa¬ 
tion  and  increase  of  sound  produced  by  two  musical 
notes  nearly  in  unison,  known  by  the  name  of  beats, 
presents  a  marked  analogy  with  the  alternate  luminous 
and  black  fringes  arising  from  the  interfe.ence  of  light. 
Thin  plates  of  different  substances,  such  as  mica,  pro¬ 
duce  similar  phenomena  of  color;  and  the  same  eftects 
are  seen  in  theapleiraid  colors  exhibited  in  soap-bubbles, 
and  also  when  a  small  quantity  of  oil  is  poured  on  the 
surface  of  water.  The  iridescent  tints  in  inother-ot- 
pearl.  the  beautiful  and  varied  plumage  of  many  birds, 
and  the  color  of  many  shells  and  fishes,  are  all  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  same  cause.  The  law  of  ordinary  retrac¬ 
tion  is  far  from  general.  Rays  of  light,  in  traversing 
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the  larger  number  of  crystallized  bodies,  are  commonly 
split  into  two  pencils  :  one  of  these,  called  the  ordinary 
ray,  follows  the  common  laws  of  refraction ;  while  the 
other,  called  the  extraordinary  ray,  obeys  very  different 
laws.  This  phenomenon  is  observed  in  all  crystallized 
bodies  which  do  not  belong  to  the  tessular  system,  or 
that  class  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  constructed  of 
spherical  particles;  sucn  as  tne  regular  cube,  oc toll e- 
dron,  Ac.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  crystal,  and 
the  direction  in  which  it  is  cut,  the  division  of  the  beam 
is  greater  or  less.  The  best  exemplification  of  this  mode 
of  refraction  is  to  be  found  in  a  substance  called  Iceland 
spar ,  the  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime.  If  a  small  il¬ 
luminated  object  be  looked  at  through  a  rhombohedron 
of  this  substance  in  certain  positions,  two  images  of  the 
object  will  appear;  ami  on  turning  the  crystal  round  in 
its  own  plane,  so  as  to  make  a  complete  revolution,  the 
two  images  will  assume  a  regular  movement  with  regard 
to  each  other,  and  one  will  fall  upon  the  other,  or  coin¬ 
cide  with  it,  twice  in  the  revolution  If  the  rays  of  light 
separated  by  passing  through  Iceland  spar  be  passed 
through  another  crystal  placed  similarly  to  the  first,  no 
further  sub-division  of  the  light  will  take  place.  If, 
again,  the  crystals  be  so  placed  that  the  principal  sec¬ 
tions  are  at  right  angles,  there  will  still  be  but  two  im¬ 
ages;  but  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  of  the 
first  will  become  reversed  in  the  second;  at  all  inter¬ 
mediate  positions,  however,  there  will  be  a  sub-division 
of  each  ray,  and,  consequently,  four  images.  Each  ray 
has  then  suffered  a  physical  change,  which  has  been 
called  polarization  a  term  which  indicates,  according 
to  Dr.  Whewell,  “opposite  properties  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions,  so  exactly  equal  as  to  be  capable  of  accurately 
neutralizing  one  another.”  Many  crystallized  minerals, 
when  cut  into  parallel  plates, are  sufficiently  transparent 
to  allow  of  abundance  of  light  to  pass  through  them, 
which,  inconsequence,  is  found  to  be  polarized.  Through 
a  well-polished  plate  of  tourmaline ,  cut  from  a  crystal 
of  a  brown  color,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  prism,  a  candle  may  be  seen  as  through  a  piece 
of  colored  glass,  and  no  change  will  be  observed  on 
turning  it  round.  If  another  similar  plate  be  inter¬ 
posed  in-tween  the  first  plate  and  the  eye,  and  made  to 
revolve  slowly  in  its  own  plane,  the  candle  will  appear 
and  disappear  alternately  at  every  quarter  revolution  ; 
passing  through  every  degree  of  brightness,  to  total, 
or  nearly  total,  evanescence,  in  each  quadrant.  If  the 
rays  separat¬ 
ed  by  a  crystal 
of  Iceland  spar 
be  examined  by 
means  of  a  plate 
of  tourmaline, 
it  will  be  seen 
that  the  oi’di - 
nary  image  is 
most  intense 
when  the  axis 
of  the  tourma¬ 
line  is  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the 
principal  sec¬ 
tion  of  the 
rhombohedron, 
and  that  it  be¬ 
comes  extinct 
in  the  opposite 
direction.  When 
the  axis  of  the 
tourmaline  lies 
in  the  principal 
section  itself, 
the  extraordi¬ 
nary  image  pre¬ 
sents  similar 
phenomen  a. 

The  polariza¬ 
tion  of  a  ray  of 
light  may  also 
be  effected  by 
reflection. When 
a  ray  of  light 
falls  upon  a  pol¬ 
ished  glass  sur¬ 
face  at  an  angle 
of  56°  45',  if  the 
reflected  ray  be 
e  x  a  mined 
through  a  plate 
of  tourmaline, it 
w  ill  exhibit  the 
same  series  of 
phenomena  as 
if  it  had  passed 
through  anoth-  Fig.  1576. 

er  plate  of  the  norrf.mrerg's  apparatus  for 

same  substance.  polarizing  light. 

The  light  is  in¬ 
visible  when  the  axis  of  the  tourmaline  is  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  reflection.  Different  substances  polarize  light 
by  reflection  at  different  angles;  water  at  53°  11',  and 
the  diamond  at  68°  l#.  The  most  interesting,  as  well 
as  the  most  splendid  phenomena  of  polarized  light, 
are  the  brilliant  and  gorgeous  colors  which,  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  are  developed  by  crystallized  plates. 
If  a  ray  of  light  which  has  been  polarized  be  made  to 
traverse  a  thin  plate  of  mica,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  which 
is  colorless  to  common  light,  and  then  examined  through 
a  plate  of  tourmaline  in  that  position  where,  without 
the  plate,  it  would  disappear,  the  ray  will  be  seen,  but 
splendidly  colored  with  tints  depending  upon  the  thick¬ 


ness  of  the  plate  and  its  inclination.  The  polarization 
of  light  has  been  made  useful  in  detecting  the  nature  of 
substances  which  elude  the  direct  process  of  chemical 
examination,  and  also  lor  the  purpose  of  detecting  rocks 
and  shoals  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  By  viewing  objects 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  through  a  polarizing  tube, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  glare  of  the  reflected  light  is 
extinguished.  Every  instrument  for  investigating  the 
properties  of  polarized  light  consists  essentially  of  two 
parts,  one  for  polarizing  the  light,  the  other  for  ascer¬ 
taining  or  exhibiting  the  fact  of  light  having  undergone 
polarization.  The  former  part  is  called  the  polarizer ,  the 
latter  the  analyzer.  The  most  simple  but  complete  in¬ 
strument  for  polarizing  light  is  that  invented  by  M.  Nor- 
remberg.  It  may  be  used  for  repeating  most  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  on  polarized  light.  It  consists  of  two  brass 
rods,  b  and  d  (Fig.  1576),  which  support  an  unsilvered 
mirror,  n,  of  ordinary  glass,  movable  about  an  hori¬ 
zontal  axis.  A  small  graduated  circle  indicates  the 
angle  of  inclination  of  the  mirror.  Between  the  feet  of 
the  two  columns  there  is  a  silvered  glass,/),  which  is  fixed 
and  horizontal.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  columns 
there  is  a  graduated  plate,  i,  in  which  a  circular  disc, 
©,  rotates.  This  disc,  in  which  there  is  a  square  aper¬ 
ture,  supports  a  mirror  of  black  glass,  m,  which  is 
inclined  to  the  vertical  at  the  polarizing  angle.  An 
annular  disc,  k ,  can  be  fixed  at  different  heights 
on  the  columns  by  means  of  a  screw.  A  second 
ring,  a,  may  be  moved  around  the  axis.  It  supports  a 
black  screen,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a  circular 
aperture.  When  the  mirror,  w,  makes  with  the  vertical 
an  angle  of  35°  25',  which  is  tiie  complement  of  the 
polarizing  angle  for  glass,  the  luminous  rays,  Sn.  which 
meet  the  mirror  at  this  angle,  become  polarized,  and  are 
reflected  in  the  direction  n  p  towards  the  mirror  p ,  which 
sends  them  in  the  direction  pur.  After  having  passed 
through  the  glass  n,  the  polarized  ray  falls  upon  the 
blackened  glass,  w,  under  an  angle  of  35°  25',  because 
the  mirror  makes  exactly  the  same  angle  with  the 
vertical.  But  if  the  disc,  o,  to  which  the  mirror,  m,  is 
fixed,  be  turned  horizontally,  the  intensity  of  the  light 
reflected  from  the  upper  mirror  gradually  diminishes, 
and  totally  disappears  when  it  has  been  moved  through 
90°.  This  position  is  that  represented  in  the  diagram  : 
the  plane  of  incidence  on  the  upper  mirror  is  then  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  S  n  p ,  on  the  mirror, 
n.  When  the  upper  mirror  is  again  turned,  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  light  increases  until  it  has  passed  through 
180°,  when  it  again  reaches  a  maximum.  The  mirrors 
m  and  n  are  then  parallel.  The  same  phenomena  are 
repeated  as  the  mirror  m  continues  to  be  turned  in  the 
same  direction,  until  it  again  comes  into  its  original 
positiou ;  the  intensity  of  the  reflected  light  being 
greatest  when  the  mirrors  are  parallel,  and  being  re¬ 
duced  to  zero  when  they  are  at  right  angles.  It  the 
mirror  m  is  at  a  greater  or  less  angle  than  35°  25',  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  light  is  reflected  in  all  positions  of  the 
plane  of  incidence.  —  For  many  years  it  has  been  known 
that  solar  light  is  capable  of  producing  powerful  chemi¬ 
cal  changes.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  is  its 
power  of  darkening  the  chloride  of  silver.  This  effect 
takes  place  slowly  in  diffused  light,  but  very  rapidly  in 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  It  was  at  first  thought  that 
this  effect  was  caused  by  the  luminous  rays  ;  but  through 
later  observations  it  appears  that  solar  light  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts,  —  the  light-giving  rays,  the 
heat-giving  rays,  and  the  chemical  rays,  it  is  by  the 
latter  rays  that  the  salts  of  silver  are  decomposed.  The 
greatest  chemical  action,  it  has  been  observed,  takes 
place  just  beyond  the  violet  rays  of  the  spectrum,  and 
the  property  gradually  diminishes  till  the  green  division 
is  reached ;  beyond  which  it  does  not  exist.  (See  Pho¬ 
tography.)  Light  is  of  great  importance  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom;  when  deprived  of  it,  plants  grow  white  and 
contain  an  excess  of  aqueous  and  saccharine  particles. 
To  the  influence  of  the  sun.  flowers  owe  the  beauty  of  col  • 
or;  to  man  and  all  the  superior  animals,  the  sun  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  lite  and  health.  See  Aberration  ;  Chromatics; 
Interference;  Optics;  Reflection;  Refr  vction,  &c. 

Lit; lit.  (tit,  )  v.  a.  To  kindle;  to  inflame  ;  to  set  on  fire. 
Lit,  for  Lighted,  is  inelegant. 

Li;;  lit,  (lit,)  a.  [Sax.  Unfit,  liht ;  Du.  ligt ;  Ger.  leicht ; 
Lat.  Levis.]  Not  tending  downward  or  to  the  centre 
with  great  force;  having  little  weight.  —  Not  heavy; 
not  burdensome;  easy  to  bo  lifted,  borne,  or  carried  by 
physical  strength. — Not  oppressive;  easy  to  be  suffered 
or  endured;  easy  to  be  performed;  not  difficult. —  Easy 
to  be  digested. — Active;  swift;  nimble;  unembarrassed. 
—  Not  laden;  not  sufficiently  ballasted.  —  Slight;  not 
important. — Not  dense:  small;  inconsiderable.  —  Moder¬ 
ate,  as  a  breeze.  —  Inconsiderate;  easily  influenced  by 
trifling  considerations.  —  Unstead.  ;  unsettled;  volatile. 
— Gay;  airy;  indulging  levity ;  trifling. — Wanton  ;  un¬ 
chaste. — Loose;  sandy;  wanting  depth,  as  a  soil. 

Ligjit,  v.  n.  [8ax.  lihtan,  alihtan ,  to  descend,  alight, — 
from  liht,  not  heavy.]  To  descend  or  alight,  as  from  a 
horse  or  carriage.  —  To  settle;  to  rest;  to  stoop  from 
flight,  as  a  bird. — To  fall  on ;  to  come  to  by  chance;  to 
happen  to  find.  (Followed  by  on  or  upon.) 

Li^lit,  adv.  Lightly;  cheaply. 

Li^lit'-bull,  n.  (  Mil.)  A  case  filled  with  a  composition 
that  ignites  readily  and  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame, 
which  is  thrown  from  mortars  to  illumine  any  position 
in  which  a  party  of  the  enemy  is  supposed  to  be  working. 
They  are  chiefly  used  by  the  besieged  in  order  to  discover 
the  troops  that  are  engaged  in  tracing  and  forming  the 
trenches  at  the  commencement  of  operations  against 
a  fortified  town,  and  in  case  of  an  assault,  when  the 
balls  are  thrown  by  the  hand  into  the  ditches  on  either 
side  of  the  breach  and  on  the  debris  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed,  that  the  light  proceeding  from  them  may  enable 


the  defenders  to  direct  a  fire  with  precision  against  their 
assailants.  The  composition  that  is  used  consists  of  10 
parts  of  saltpetre  to  3  of  rosin,  and  4  of  sulphur.  These 
ingredients  are  first  powdered,  and  passed  through  a 
sieve,  and  then  mixed  into  a  stiff  paste  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  boiling  linseed-oil.  This  is  placed  in  a  spheri¬ 
cal  case  of  cartridge-paper,  or  canvas  made  of  gores 
sewn  together,  or  in  cylinders  formed  by  two  hemis¬ 
pherical  ends  of  metal  kept  apart  by  a  few  strong  wires 
fastened  at  either  end  to  the  rims  of  the  metal-cups,  the 
framework  thus  formed  being  covered  with  canvas  or 
stout  paper.  The  case  made  in  this  manner  is  about 
half  as  long  again  as  it  happens  to  be  in  diameter,  and 
the  diameter  varies  in  accordance  with  the  calibre  of 
the  piece  from  which  it  is  to  be  discharged.  Either 
kind  of  case  is  filled  with  the  composition  through  a 
hole  made  for  the  purpose,  which  also  serves  as  a  fuse- 
hole  for  the  introduction  of  a  piece  of  quick-match  that 
ignites  the  mixture  as  soon  as  the  case  is  discharged 
from  the  mortar.  These  cases  are  sometimes  filled  with  a 
composition  that  emits  a  dense  smoke  when  it  is  set  alight. 
They  are  then  used  to  mask  the  operations  of  troops, 
or  to  compel  men  who  are  working  in  the  galleries  of 
mines  to  abandon  them  in  order  to  escape  suffocation 
from  the  smoke  and  stifling  odor  that  issue  from  them. 
The  composition  that  is  used  in  making  these  consists 
of  10  parts  of  mealed  powder,  2  of  saltpetre,  3  of  coal- 
dust,  4  of  pitch,  and  1  of  tallow.  The  powder,  saltpetre, 
and  coal-dust  are  pulverized  and  sifted,  alter  which  they 
are  mixed  with  the  pitch  and  tallow  in  a  melted  state. 

Liglit'-harrel,  n.  (Mil.)  An  empty  powder  *  barrel 
pierced  with  holes,  and  filled  with  shavings  soaked  iu 
pitch,  used  to  light  up  a  ditch  or  breach. —  Webster. 

Light '-boat,  n.  Same  as  Light-shir,  q.  v. 

Li;; lit  -brain,  w.  An  empty-headed  person. 

Li^lit  <  av'alry,  n.  See  Cavalry. 

Light  'en,  v.  n.  [Sax.  lihtan ,  from  liht ;  O.  Ger.  liuht- 
jan.]  To  flash;  to  burst  forth  or  dart,  as  lightning;  to 
shine  with  an  instantaneous  illumination;  to  shine,  like 
lightning. 

— v.  a.  To  dissipate  the  darkness  of:  to  fill  with  light; 
to  spread  over  with  light.  —  To  illuminate  with  knowl¬ 
edge. — To  free  from  trouble  and  fill  with  joy. 

Lighten.  ( lit'ny )  v.a.  [Sax.  lihtan;  0.  Ger.  lihtjan] 
To  make  less  heavy;  to  reduce  in  weight. — To  alleviate; 
to  make  less  burdensome  or  afflictive.  —  To  cheer;  to 
exhilarate. 

Lighter,  (lit'er,)  n.  One  who  lights  or  kindles.  —  A 
large,  open,  flat-bottomed  boat,  used  to  lighten  ships  of 
their  burden,  as  well  as  in  loading  them. 

Li^lltera^e,  ( lit'er-aj .)  n.  The  price  paid  for  unload¬ 
ing  ships  by  lighters  or  boats. 

— The  act  of  unloading  into  lighters. 

Lighterman,  ( lit'er-man ,)  n. ;  pi.  Lightermen.  A 
boatman  ;  one  who  manages  a  lighter. 

Li  gilt'- tinge  red,  a.  Dexterous  in  taking  and  con¬ 
veying  away  ;  thievish;  addicted  to  petty  thefts. 

Light  -foot,  or  Light'-footed,  a.  Nimble  in  running 
or  dancing;  active. 

Liglitiiil,  a.  Full  of  light. 

Liglit'-lianded,  a.  ( Naut .)  That  is  short  of  men,  as 
a  ship. 

Liglit-lleaded,  a.  Thoughtless;  heedless;  weak; 
volatile;  unsteady. —  Dizzy;  delirious. 

Light'-headednesN,  n.  Deliriousness;  dizziness. — 
Disorder  of  the  mind. 

Light'-hearted,  a.  Free  from  grief  or  anxiety ;  gay ; 
cheerful ;  merry. 

Light-heartedly,  adv.  With  a  light  heart. 

Ligiit'-heartedness,  n.  The  state  of  being  free 
from  care  or  grief;  cheerfulness. 

i.igiit  -heeled,  ( lit'heeld ,)  a.  Lively  in  running  or 
walking. 

Light'  -liorse,  n.  (Mil.)  Light-armed  cavalry. 

Light  -house,  n.  A  building  (Fig.  906)  erected  on 
any  part  of  the  coast,  or  on  islands  at  a  little  distance 
from  it,  to  enable  the  sailor  to  determine  the  position 
of  his  vessel  when  it  is  approaching  land  at  night,  and 
to  shape  his  course  so  that  he  may  avoid  any  dangerous 
shoals,  reefs,  or  headlands  that  may  lie  in  its  vicinity. 
Light-houses  are  generally  built  in  the  form  of  a  cylin¬ 
drical  tower,  the  lower  chambers  of  which  often  afford 
accommodation  for  the  keeper  of  the  light  and  his 
family,  while  the  uppermost  story  constitutes  a  gigantic 
lantern,  being  a  room  with  glazed  sides,  and  having  a 
lamp  iu  the  centre.  This  is  lighted  at  nightfall  by  the 
keeper,  and  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame,  the  light  of 
which  is  reflected  seawards  for  some  miles  by  the  aid 
of  a  combination  of  highly  polished  reflectors.  There  is 
generally  some  peculiarity  in  the  appearance  of  the 
light  shown  by  every  light-house,  which  enaides  it  to  he 
readily  identified.  In  some  a  steady  light  is  exhibited, 
which  may  he  made  to  appear  to  be  colored  by  trans¬ 
mitting  it  through  a  colored  glass;  while  in  others  the 
light  is  intermittent,  the  light  appearing  at  certain  in¬ 
tervals  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  or  a  flash  of  one 
color  being  sometimes  succeeded  by  a  fl;ish  of  another 
color.  The  obscuration  of  the  light  for  any  fixed  inter¬ 
val  of  time,  or  a  change  of  color,  is  effected  by  bringing 
an  opaque  screen,  or  screen  of  colored  glass,  before  the 
lamp,  and  withdrawing  it  successively,  the  revolution 
of  the  screen  or  colored  medium  being  effected  by  ma¬ 
chinery  which  is  attached  to  it,  and  which  is  similar  iu 
its  nature  to  clock-work.  In  places  where  the  naviga¬ 
tion  is  intricate  on  account  of  sandbanks  and  shoals, 
as  it  is  at  the  entrance  of  any  large  tidal  river.  vesseL 
are  moored  in  the  necessary  positions  on  which  the 
lights  are  displayed.  Every  vessel  is  provided  with  in¬ 
structions  respecting  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the 
light  is  exhibited  from  any  light-house  or  floating-light, 
and  its  bearings  with  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  coast 
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and  headlands  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  that  the  captain 
or  master  may  be  enabled  to  recognize  the  light,  and 
so  determine  the  position  of  his  vessel.  The  distance  at 
which  any  light  can  be  seen,  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
height  of  the  tower,  and  varies  with  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  The  greatest  recorded  distance  at  which 
an  oil-light  lias  been  visible  is  that  of  the  holophotal 
light  of  Allepey  at  Travancore,  which  has  been  seen 
from  an  elevated  situation  at  a  distance  of  45  miles. 
The  holophotal  revolving-light  at  Baccalieu,  in  New¬ 
foundland,  is  seen  every  night  in  clear  weather  at  Cape 
Spear,  a  distance  of  40  nautical  miles.  — The  use  of  lights 
for  directing  the  mariner  is  of  very  high  antiquity;  but 
their  early  history  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  In 
the  ancient  world,  there  were  light-houses  at  Ostea, 
Ravenna,  Puteoli,  Capri,  Rhodes,  on  the  Thracian  Bos¬ 
phorus,  Ac. ;  but  by  far  the  most  celebrated  light-house 
in  antiquity  was  that  erected  by  Ptolemy  Soter  on  the 
small  island  of  Pharos,  opposite  to  Alexandria  —  “  noc- 
turnis  ignibus  cursum  naviitin  regens”  (Pliny,  lib.  v., 
c.  31.)  Its  extraordinary  height,  which  some  authors 
have  estimated  at  500  feet  and  upwards,  procured  for  it 
a  place  among  the  wonders  of  the  world;  and  according 
to  Josephus,  its  **  beaming  summit”  could  lie  seen  at  a 
distance  of  300  stadia  —  about  42  English  miles.  It  is 
said  to  have  cost  *00  talents;  and  its  celebrity  was  such 
that  Pharos  rapidly  became,  and  still  continues  to  be  in 
many  countries,  a  generic  name  equivalent  to  light-house. 
The  most  celebrated  light-houses  of  modern  times  are  the 
Eddystone  light-house  (see  Eddystonb),  and  the  Tour 
deCordouan  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gironde,  in  Prance, 
which  was  begun  in  1584.  and  finished  in  1011.  It  is 
186*^  feet  (  English)  in  height;  and  besides  being  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  sailor  on  so  dangerous  and 
frequented  a  coast,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  splendid 
architectural  work.  The  early  history  of  light-houses 
in  the  U.  States  is  not  well  known;  but  it  is  certain 
that  before  1789  the  principal  capes  and  ports  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  were  lighted.  A  new  impulse  was  given 
to  light-houses  about  the  year  1845,  and  the  lens  of  Fres¬ 
nel  system  of  light-house  illumination  has  been  gener¬ 
ally  adopted.  On  March  31,  1868,  there  were  on  our 
coasts  486  light-stations,  with  695  keepers  and  assist¬ 
ants,  directed  and  controlled  by  12  inspectors,  as  many 
engineers,  and  10  members  and  clerks  of  the  Board  in 
the  office  at  Washington.  The  whole  force  is  main¬ 
tained.  according  to  the  report  of  Controller  Brodhead 
of  tile  Treas.  Dept.,  at  the  annual  cost  of  abt  $2,194,651, 
or  abt.  $4,500  per  light.  See  Electric  Light,  p.  921. 

Llght'Gn'fantry,  n.  (Mil )  See  Infantry. 

Li(£lit-le(£(£C(l,  (lit'legd,)  a.  Nimble;  swift. 

Li(£lit'le.*»9,  a.  Wanting  light;  dark. 

Li(£llt'ly,  adv.  With  little  weight. — Without  deep  im¬ 
pression. —  Easily;  readily;  without  difficulty.  —  With¬ 
out  reason,  or  for  reasons  of  little  weight.  —  Cheerfully. 
— Wantonly.  —  Nimbly;  with  agility.  —  Gayly;  airily; 
with  levity;  without  heed  or  care. 

Li(£lit'-iiiiii(led,  a.  Unsettled;  unsteady;  volatile; 
not  considerate. 

Li(£lit'lies**,  n.  Want  of  weight  or  oppressiveness; 
levity,  as  of  air  or  animal  spirits.  —  The  quality  of  mind 
which  disposes  it  to  be  influenced  by  trifling  considera¬ 
tions;  inconstancy;  unsteadiness;  giddiness. 

— Wantonness;  lewdness.  —  Agility;  niinbleness. 

( Fine  Arts.)  The  quality  of  being  free  from  weight 
or  clumsiness. 

Li(£lit'niii(£.  n.  ( Electricity .)  The  sudden  and  vivid 
flash  that  precedes  thunder,  produced  by  a  discharge  of 
atmospheric  electricity.  When  a  thunder-storm  com¬ 
mences,  light  clouds  with  jagged  edges  are  observed, 
the  motions  of  which  are  often  opposite  and  variable. 
At  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  atmosphere  is  still  and 
calm,  with  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature  and  con¬ 
siderable  barometric  and  hygrometric  changes  ;  produc¬ 
ing  sensations  of  closeness,  faintness,  and  oppression. 
Low  muynurings  of  distant  thunder  are  then  heard, 
after  which  the  lower  region  of  the  air  is  refreshed  by 
cooler,  but  light  breezes  of  uncertain  direction.  The 
thunder-clouds  appear  nearer,  larger,  and  blacker,  and 
the  sensations  of  uneasiness  increase.  At  short  inter¬ 
vals,  flashes  of  lightning  are  observed.  Their  course  is 
sometimes  zigzag,  when  it  is  called  forked  lightning ; 
the  breaking  up  of  its  course  shows  that  it  is  danger¬ 
ous,  since  the  lightning  must  he  near  terrestrial  objects. 
After  the  discharge  heavy  showers  of  hail  or  rain  de¬ 
scend,  and  the  atmosphere  is  again  cooled.  The  black¬ 
ness  then  becomes  universal,  and  the  thunder  is  heard 
in  a  loud  burst,  almost  instantaneously  with  each  bril¬ 
liant  flash  of  lightning.  The  color  of  lightning  varies, 
being  generally  a  changeable  yellow,  and  sometimes 
red,  blue,  or  violet,  according  to  the  density  ot  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  identity  of  lightning  with  the  discharge 
of  ordinary  electricity  was  discovered  l>y  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  America,  and  Romas  in  France.  Franklin, 
in  June,  1752,  having  perceived  a  thunder-cloud  ap¬ 
proaching,  sent  up  a  silk  kite  attached  to  a  dry  hempen 
cord.  Soon  afterwards  he  noticed  that  the  loose  threads 
of  the  cord  stood  erect,  and  upon  approaching  his  finger 
to  the  cord,  he  drew  sparks.  A  little  rain  falling, 
the  conducting  power  of  the  cord  was  increased,  and 
the  violence  of  the  shocks  received  from  the  sparks 
warned  him  that  it  was  dangerous  to  continue  the  ex¬ 
periment.  The  experiments  were  repeated  in  Europe, 
and  atmospheric  electricity  became  a  favorite  study,  till 
it  was  checked  by  the  death  of  Professor  Richmann,  of 
St.  Petersburg,  lie  had  attached  a  simple  species  of 
electrometer  to  his  .apparatus  for  measuring  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  electricity  in  a  thunder-cloud.  After  a  loud 
clap  of  thunder,  he  proceeded  to  read  off  the  degree  in¬ 
dicated  by  his  instrument,  when  a  globe  of  electric  fire 
was  discharged  through  his  body,  and  killed  him  on  the 
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spot.  The  causes  which  produce  atmospheric  electricity! 
are  not  well  known.  In  general,  when  a  flash  of  light¬ 
ning  occurs,  the  earth  ami  the  cloud  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  terminal  planes  of  a  highly-charged  sys¬ 
tem  ot  di-electric  air,  the  tension  of  which  goes  on  in¬ 
creasing  until  any  further  increase  causes  it  to  give  way, 
when  the  opposite  electricities  rush  together  with  vio¬ 
lence,  producing  equilibrium  by  disruptive  discharge, 
or  a  flash  of  lightning.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
lightning,  known  by  different  names.  —  forked  light¬ 
ning,  the  only  kind  probably  that  strikes  terrestrial 
objects,  frequently  divides  into  two  or  more  zigzag  rib¬ 
bons  or  lines  of  light.  When  forming  a  long  rippling 
line  ot  light,  it  is  called  by  the  sailors  chain  lightning. 
Sieet  lightning  seems  to  be  spread  over  an  immense  sur¬ 
face,  and  varies  in  color,  being  often  red.  but  sometimes 
blue  and  violet.  When  lightning  of  this  kind  appears 
without  thunder,  it  is  called  summer  lightning ,  and  is 
generally  considered  to  be  the  reflection  of  some  very 
lar-distaut  storm.  —  Globular  lightning  appears  like  a 
luminous  ball  or  globe  of  fire,  and  travels  comparatively 
slowly,  while  those  mentioned  previously  are  almo>t 
instantaneous.  This  variety  of  lightning,  in  a  milder 
form,  is  known  to  the  French  and  Spaniards  as  St.  El¬ 
mo’s  tire;  to  the  Italians,  as  the  tires  of  St.  Peter  anil 
St.  Nicholas;  and  to  the  Portuguese,  as  corpus  santos, 
which  has  been  corrupted  by  English  sailors  into  com - 
azants.  In  this  form  it  appears  as  tufts  of  fire  on  the 
top  of  ships’  masts,  the  tips  of  bayonets,  on  the  alpen¬ 
stocks  of  Alpine  travellers,  or  on  the  tips  of  the  out¬ 
spread  fingers,  when  the  atmosphere  is  in  a  peculiar 
state  of  electrical  excitement.  When  lightning  strikes 
the  earth,  it  has  generally  been  remarked  that  the  flash 
is  succeeded  by  a  suffocating  odor,  often  compared  to 
that  of  burning  sulphur.  To  others,  the  odor  appears 
to  resemble  that  of  phosphorus  or  nitrous  acid.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  smell  is  in  reality  due  to  the 
presence  of  ozone,  generated  by  the  action  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  fluid  on  the  air.  Oue  of  t lie  commonest  effects  of 
lightning  is  the  fusion  of  metals.  There  is  an  instance 
on  record  of  an  iron  chain  being  converted  into  a  solid 
rod  by  the  passage  through  its  length  of  a  flash  of  light¬ 
ning.  It  has  also  been  known  to  fuse  sand  and  other 
silicious  minerals  into  a  kind  of  glass  or  enamel.  When 
solid  imperfect  conductors  are  struck  by  lightning,  they 
are  torn  and  scattered  to  pieces.  The  masts  of  ships 
have  in  this  way  been  shattered  to  fragments  in  an  in¬ 
stant.  Lightning  is  very  fatal  to  human  life.  Between 
1S35  and  1852,  no  less  than  1,3U8  persons  were  killed  by 
lightning  in  France.  In  all  cases,  accidents  from  light¬ 
ning  are  more  frequent  in  elevated  situations  than  in 
the  plains,  and  in  villages  in  t lie  open  country  than  in 
populous  cities.  When  lightning  strikes  any  person,  it 
is  particularly  attracted  by  any  metal  that  may  be  worn 
at  the  time.  The  best  place  for  timid  persons,  who  may 
be  in  a  bouse  unprotected  by  a  lightning-conductor,  is 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  at  a  distance  from  all  walls, 
and  especially  from  the  fire  and  chimney. 

Li(£lit'uiii(£-COii<liiCt/oi%  n.  A  bar  of  metal,  or  a 
collection  of  wires  or  bars  of  metal,  attached  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  manner  to  a  building  or  a  ship,  and  extending  from 
below  the  level  of  the  ground,  or  from  below  the  sheath¬ 
ing  of  the  ship,  to  a  point  several  feet  above  the  high¬ 
est  part  of  the  building  or  ship.  The  object  of  these 
contrivances  is  to  conduct  the  electric  fluid  to  the  earth 
without  doing  any  damage. — See  Conductors  aud  Non- 
Conductors  of  Electricity. 

Ligli t'n in 0*1,  n.  A  metallic  rod  to  protect  build¬ 
ings  or  vessels  from  lightniug. 

Lights,  (lit*,)  n.pl.  The  lungs  generally  of  animals,  — 
so  called  from  their  comparative  lightness. 

Liglit  soiiir,  a.  Luminous;  not  dark;  not  obscure. 
—  Gay;  airy;  exhilarating;  cheering. 

Light'soiiiene§§,  n.  Quality  of  being  light;  lumi¬ 
nous. —  Cheerfulness;  merriment;  levity. 

Li(£lit  Street,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  co,  abt.  2  m.  N.E.  of  Bloomsburg. 

Ligue,  Charles  Joseph,  Prince  de,  (leen,)  a  Belgian 
general  in  the  service  of  Austria,  famous  for  his  wit,  tin- 
graces  of  his  person,  and  his  military  talents,  d  at 
Brussels.  1735.  Ho  distinguished  himself  under  the 
Austrian  standard  during  the  Seven  Years’  War.  and  in 
the  subsequent  campaigns,  becoming,  in  177 1 ,  lieutenant- 
general.  lie  was  a  favorite  with  Maria  Theresa,  and 
particularly  with  Joseph  II  ,  who,  in  1782,  sent  him  to 
Russia  on  a  mission  to  Catharine  II.  He  became  the 
intimate  friend  of  Catharine,  and  was  charged  to  par¬ 
ticipate  with  the  Russian  general  Potemkin  in  acting 
against  the  Turks.  In  1789  he  greatly  contributed  to 
the  taking  of  Belgrade.  He  subsequently  fell  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  successors  of  Joseph  II ,  lmt  was, 
nevertheless,  created  field-marshal  by  Francis  II.  in 
1808.  De  Ligne’s  reputation  as  a  wit  was  of  the  highest 
order  in  Continental  society.  He  was  an  industrious 
writer,  and  left  behind  some  thirty  volumes  of  journals, 
military  memoirs,  &c.  A  selection  from  these,  under  the 
title  of  “  Letters  and  Opinions  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne,” 
was  published  by  Madame  de  Stael  in  1809.  D.  1814. 

Li(£'ncoil*,  a.  [Lat.  ligneus ,  from  lignum .]  Made  of 
wood;  consisting  of  wood  ;  resembling  wood. 

Li $£111  Te roll**,  a.  Producing  or  bearing  wood. 

I  Jollification.  n.  The  process  of  converting  into 
wood,  or  the  hard  substance  of  a  vegetable. 

Li(£'niform,  a.  Resembling  wood;  like  wood. 

Li(£'n i fy,  v.  a.  [Fr.  fignifier ;  Lat.  lignum ,  aud  facio ,  to 
make.]  To  convert  into  wood. 

— »\  n.  To  become  wood. 

Llg'nill,  n.  [Lat.  lignum,  wood.]  (Chem.)  The  incrust- 
ing  matter  contained  within  the  cellular  tissue,  giving 
hardness  to  the  wood  and  oth$r  parts  of  plants.  At  one 
time  it  was  supposed  that  lignum  was  a  true  chemical 
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I  principle;  but  the  researches  of  Payed  and  others  prove 
that  it  is  not  always  constant  in  composition.  It  is, 
however, always  characterized  by  being  soluble  in  weak 
alkalies  and  insoluble  in  water. 

Li(£iifp'erilous9  a.  [  Lat.  lignum,  wood,  and perdo,  to 
destroy.]  ( Zubt .)  Applied  to  insects  thatdestroy  wood. 

Will  n.(Min.)  A  name  given  to  those  varieties 
of  brown-coal  which  show  distinct  marks  of  having 
been  formed  of  trees.  The  most  remarkable  are  those 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  best  passages  from  the  one  fuel 
to  the  other  are  seen  in  Styria.  See  Brown-C’oal. 

Li  t£iio«e.,  Li{£  nous,  a.  Woody;  ligneous.  A 
new  explosive,  apparently  woody  fibre,  prepared 
with  nitroglycerin ;  explosive  force  about  three 
times  that  of  blasting  powder. 

Lig£'niiiii-vi'tse9  n.  ( Bot.)  [Lat.,  wood  of  life.]  The 
wood  of  Guaiacum  officinale.  —  See  Guaiacum. 

Ligny,  (leen  gee,)  a  village  in  Belgium,  prov.  of  Namur, 
about  10  m.  N.E.  of  Charleroi,  famous  on  account  of  the 
battle  fought  here  by  the  French  under  Napoleon,  and 
the  Prussians  under  Bliicher,  16th  of  June,  1*15.  the 
same  day  on  which  the  French,  under  Marshal  Ney, 
were  engaged  with  the  British,  under  Wellington,  at 
Quatre-Bras.  Napob-on  had  formed  a  plan  for  over¬ 
powering  his  antagonists  in  detail  ere  they  could  con¬ 
centrate  their  force*;  and,  contrary  to  the  expectations 
both  of  Wellington  and  Bliicher,  began  his  operations 
by  assailing  the  Prussians.  The  battle  took  place  in 
the  afternoon.  The  possession  of  the  villages  of  L.  and 
St.  Amand  was  hotly  contested  ;  but  the  Prussians  were 
at  last  compelled  to  give  way.  The  Prussians  lost  in 
this  battle  12.000  men  and  21  cannons;  the  French, 
7,000  men.  A  mistake  prevented  a  corps' of  the  French 
army,  under  Erlon,  from  taking  the  part  assigned  to  it 
in  the  battle,  and  led  to  Ney’s  encountering  the  Bel¬ 
gians  and  British  at  Quatre-Bras,  instead  of  uniting  bis 
forces  with  those  engaged  against  the  Prussians  at  Ligtiy. 

Ligoilier'.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Noble  co.,  abt. 
108  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Toledo. 

Li(£<>nier',  in  Pennsylvania, a  post-borough  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Westmoreland  co.,abt.52  m.  E.S.E.  of  Pittsburg. 
P>p.  of  township  about  3,500. 

Li(£Oi*,  ( le.-gor ',)  (Siamese  Sakor,  sa-kor'.)  a  town  of 
Lower  Siam,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  on 
the  Ta-yung,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam;  Lat. 
8°  17'  N  ,  Lon.  100°  12'  E.  Pop.  5,000. 

Li(£'nla,  n.  [Lat.  lingula  or  ligula,  a  little  tongue.] 
(Bot.)  A  membranous  appendage  at  the  apex  of  the 
sheathing  petiole  of  grasses,  and  analogous  to  the 
corona  of  some  silenaceous  plants.  —  The  term  hyula  is 
also  applied  to  certain  bodies  proceeding  from  the  base, 
and  alternate  with  the  horns,  of  the  organ  called  the 
orbiculus  in  Asdepiadaceons  plants. 

( Zohl .)  A  name  applied  by  Latreille  to  the  lower  lip, 
or  labrum,  of  insects. 

Li(£'ulate,  or  Lig'ulated,  a.  (Bot.)  Strap-shaped; 
having  a  ligula. 

Li(£'iilifoi*m,  a.  (Zobl.)  Applied  to  the  mouth  of  an 
insect  when  it  emerges  from  the  labium,  and  when  it  is 
short,  flat,  and  not  concealed  within  the  mouth,  as  in 
Vespa  and  many  Hymenopte.ra. 

Lijiuo'ri.  Alfonso  Maria  de,  a  saint  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  founder  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Most  Holy  Redeemer,  b.  at  Marianella,  near  Naples, 
1787.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  family,  and  embraced  the 
profession  of  the  law.  which,  however,  he  suddenly  re¬ 
linquished  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  entirely 
to  a  religious  life.  He  received  priest's  orders  in  1725; 
and  iu  1732,  in  conjunction  with  12  companions,  founded 
the  association  of  the  Redemptohists,  (/.  v.  In  1762,  he 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Sant’  Agata  dei  Goti,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples,  and  his  life  as  a  bishop  is  confessed  by 
Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  historians  to  have  been 
a  model  of  the  pastoral  character;  but  shrinking  from 
the  responsibilities  of  such  an  office,  he  resigned  his  see 
in  1775,  after  which  date  he  returned  to  his  order,  and 
continued  to  live  in  the  same  simple  austerity  which  bad 
characterized  his  early  life.  Having  survived  his  retire¬ 
ment  twelve  years, he  died  at  Nocera  dei  Pagani,  Aug.  1, 
17*7,  and  was  solemnly  canonized  in  1839.  L.  is  one  of 
the  most  voluminous  and  most  popular  of  modern 
Catholic  theological  writers.  His  works,  which  extend 
to  70  volumes  8vo.,  embrace  almost  every  department 
of  theological  learning,  divinity,  casuistry,  exegesis, 
history,  canon  law,  hagiography,  asceticism,  and  even 
poetry.  His  correspondence  also  is  voluminous,  but  is 
almost  eutirely  on  spiritual  subjects.  L' s  Theologia 
Moralis  (8  vols.  8vo.)  has  been  reprinted  numberless 
times,  as  also  most  of  his  ascetic  works.  The  most 
complete  edition  of  his  works  (in  Italian  and  Latin) 
is  that  of  Monza,  70  volumes.  They  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  entire  into  French  and  German,  and  in  great  part 
into  English,  Spanish,  Polish,  and  other  European  lan- 

Li '(£11  re,  n.  The  name  of  a  stone  mentioned  as  worn 
in  the  breast-plate  of  the  Jewish  high-priest.  (Kx. 
xxviii.  19.)  It  was.  probably,  the  same  as  the  Jacinth, 
or  Hyacinth,  of  the  moderns. 

Li(£ii'ria.  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  district  of  N.  Italy,  the 
whole  territory  of  Genoa  and  Nice,  and  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  division  of  Augustus,  was  bounded  N.  by  the 
Padtis  (Po),  E.  by  the  Macra  (Magra),  separating  it  from 
Etruria,  S.  by  the  Ligurian  Sea  (Gulfof  Genoa),  and  W. 
by  the  Varus  (Var)  and  the  Maritime  Alps,  separating 
it  from  Transalpine  Gaul.  It  was  inhabited  by  an  an¬ 
cient  people  called  the  Ligures  (see  Genoa),  of  whose 
origin  nothing  authentic  lias  been  recorded.  They  first 
came  into  collision  with  the  Romans  B.  c.  241,  and  P. 
Lentulus  Candinus  celebrated  a  triumph  over  them 
b.  o.  236.  Ttie  Ligurians,  allied  with  the  Carthaginians, 
commenced  hostilities  by  attacking  Placentia  and  Cre- 
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mona,  Roman  colonies,  b.  c.  200.  A  long  series  of  wars, 
extending  over  a  period  of  80  years,  ensued  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Ligurians.  Several  tribes  were 
reduced  to  subjection  before  B  c.  173;  others  held  out, 
and  one  tribe  in  the  Maritime  Alps  was  not  reduced  to 
obedience  until  li.  c.  14.  The  Lombards  overran  the 
country  in  500. 

Ligu  rian  Repub  lic.  (Hist.)  The  French  created 
a  revolution  in  Genoa  early  in  1797.  and  by  a  convention 
signed  at  Montebello.  June  5  and  6,  this  republic  placed 
itself  under  the  protection  of  France.  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Ligurian  Republic.  June 
14,  which  was  incorporated  with  France  by  a  conven¬ 
tion  concluded  at  Milan,  June  4,  1805.  The  Ligurian 
Republic  was  dissolved  in  1814,  and  Genoa  was  annexed 
to  Sardinia.  The  inhabitants  revolted,  and  proclaimed 
the  restoration  of  the  republic,  April  3,  1849.  The  re¬ 
volt  was  suppressed  April  11. 

Lig'iis'ticum.  n.  [One  of  the  species  was  said  to  be 
native  of  Liguria;  hence  the  name.]  (Bot)  A  genus  of 
plants,  ord.  Apiacese.  They  are  perennial  plants;  leaves 
ternately  divided;  involucols  many  -  leaved ;  flowers 
white.  The  principal  American  species  is  L.  Scoticum. 
the  Sea  Lovage. 

Li^iss  triim.  n.  [Lat.  lign.  to  bind;  from  the  use  made 
of  the  shoots.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Olea- 
cese.  They  are  shrubs  with 
simple  leaves:  flowers  in 
terminal  panicles,  tetramer- 
ous.  The  species  L.  vulgaris , 
the  Privet  or  Prim  (Fig. 

1577),  found  in  woods  from 
’Virginia  to  Mississippi,  is 
commonly  used  for  hedges  in 
England,  and  its  purplish- 
black  berries  are  said  to  be 
used,  among  others,  for  col¬ 
oring  inferior  port-wine. 

Like.  a.  [Sax.  li>,gelik  ;  Du. 
gelijk  ;  Ger.  gleich.)  Equal 
in  quantity,  quality,  or  de¬ 
gree. —  Similar;  having  re¬ 
semblance;  resembling. — 

Probable;  likely,  that  is, 
having  the  resemblance  or 
appearance  of  an  event:  giv¬ 
ing  reason  to  expect  or  believe. 

—adv.  In  the  same  manner.  —  In  a  manner  becoming. — 
Likely:  probably. 

— v.  a.  [Sax.  lician,  gelician ,  to  be  pleased  with:  Icel. 
lika,  to  please;  Goth.  lei<an,galeikan ,  to  be  well  pleased, 
or  content.]  To  be  pleased  with  in  a  moderate  degree; 
to  regard  with  approbation;  to  approve. 

— v.  n.  To  be  pleased ;  to  choose. 

— ».  Some  person  or  thing  resembling  another;  an  equal. 

Like'liood,  n.  Probability;  likelihood. 

Like  lilioo<l.  n.  Appearance  of  truth  or  reality ;  veri¬ 
similitude  ;  probability. 

Like  linos*,  n.  Probability;  the  qualities  that  please. 

Like'ly.  a.  Probable  ;  that  may  be  rationally  thought 
or  believed  to  have  taken  place  in  time  past,  or  to  be 
true  now  or  hereafter  ;  such  as  is  more  reasonable  than 
the  contrary.  —  Such  as  may  be  liked;  pleasing;  hand¬ 
some:  well  formed. 

Likely,  adv.  Probably. 

Likemimleil,  a.  Having  a  like  or  similar  disposi¬ 
tion  or  purpose. 

Liken.  ( likJn ,)  n.  [Goth.  Irikon ,  galeikon.~\  To  com¬ 
pare  ;  to  represent  as  resembling  or  similar. 

Like'nexs,  n.  Resemblance  in  form;  similitude;  sim¬ 
ilarity;  guise  or  external  appearance;  one  who  resem¬ 
bles  another. —  An  image,  picture,  or  statue, resembling' 
a  person  or  thing;  a  portrait;  an  effigy. 

Likening;,  n  The  forming  of  resemblance. 

like  wise, adv.  In  like  manner;  also;  moreover;  too. 

Liking:,  n,  Delight  in  :  pleasure  in.  —  State  of  trial. 

‘‘A  while  on  liking  here.”  —  Dryden. 

--Inclination;  as.  this  entertainment  is  to  your  Wring. 

Li  lac,  ii.  (Bot.)  See  Syringa. 

— a.  Of  a  color  resembling  the  flowers  of  the  lilac. 

Lilacine,  n.  (Ohem.)  A  bitter  cry stallizable  princi¬ 
ple  contained  in  the  leaves  of  the  Syringa  vulgaris.  It 
has  also  been  called  Syringine. 

Liliii'ccrc,  n. pi.  [Lat.  liliumt  the  lily.]  (Bot.)  The 
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Lily  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Liliales.  They 
are  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  bulbs,  rhizomes,  tuber¬ 
ous  or  fibrous  roots,  and  parallel-veined,  sessile,  or 
sheathing  leaves.  Flowers  regular :  perianth  green  or 
petaloid,  inferior,  6-leaved  or  6-parted ;  stamens  6,  in¬ 
serted  in  the  perianth  or  rarely  into  the  thalamus;  an¬ 
thers  introrse;  ovary  superior,  3-cel  led ;  style  1 ;  stigma 
simple,  or  3-lobed.  Fruit  a  loculicidal  capsule,  or  suc¬ 
culent  and  indehiscent,  3-celled.  Seeds  with  fleshy 
albumen,  numerous.  The  L.  are  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  temperate,  warm,  and  tropical  regions 
of  the  globe.  There  are  147  genera,  and  about  1,200 
species.  Among  the  useful  plants  of  this  order  are  the 
onion,  leek,  asparagus,  squill,  and  aloe;  and  among  the 
valuable  products  yielded  by  them  are  fibres  used  for 
twine  and  cordage,  edible  seeds,  and  balsamic  resins. 

Lilesville,  (lilPril,)  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  post-village  of 
Anson  co.,  about  140  in.  S.W.  by  W.  of  Raleigh. 

Liliaceous,  ( lil-i-d' she-us ,)  a.  (Bot.)  Pertaining  to 
lilies:  lily-like. 

Lil  iales,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  class 
Endoyens.  DlAG.  Hypogynous.  bisexual,  hexapetaloid, 
with  copious  albumen.  The  alliance  is  divided  into  4 
orders,  viz.  —  Gilliesiace^:.  Melanthace^e,  Liliacejs, 
and  Pontkderacejs,  q.  v. 

Lilian,  or  Lillian,  in  Minnesota ,  a  township  of  Good- 
hue  co. ;  pop.  abt.  400. 

Li  I  ie<l,  a.  Embellished  with  lilies. 

LU'ipiit.  See  Liliputian. 

Li  I  ■  pu  t  ia u.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  imaginary 
kingdom  of  Liliput,  described  by  Swift  in  GuiliveFs 
Travels ,  of  which  the  natives  are  not  greater  in  size 
than  an  ordinary  uiau'g  finger;  —  hence,  anything  very 
diminutive. 

Lil'illin.n.  [Lat.]  (Bot.)  The  Lilv,  the  typ.  gen.  of  the 
ord.  Liliace.fe.  L.candidnm ,  the  White  Lily,  has  always 
been  considered  the  emblem  of  purity ;  and  this  and 


many  other  species  form  beautiful  border  -  flowers. 
L.  mar/agon,  L.  chalcedonicum  (Fig.  1579),  and  their 
varieties,  are  known  .as  Turk’s-cap  lilies,  from  the 
turban-like  form  of  their  flowers.  The  bulbs  of  some 
species,  as  those  of  L.  tenui  folium,  ka mschaticu m,  and 
sjiectabile ,  are  commonly  eaten  in  Siberia. 

Li  I  I  ecash,  in  Illinois ,  a  village  of  Will  co.,  abt.  160  m. 
N.N.K.  of  Springfield. 

Li  I 'ley's  Mills,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Mifflin 

county. 

Lilloo'et,  a  village  of  British  Columbia,  on  a  lake  of 
the  same  name,  abt.  60  m.  N.  by  E.  of  New  Westminster. 
Lil'y,  ii. ;  pi.  Lilies.  [Gr.  leilan  ;  Lat.  lilium  ;  Ger.  lilie; 
Fr.  lis  ;  lt.  giglio ;  Sp.  /inoJ  (Bot.)  See  Lilium. 


leaves  has  been  found  excellent  for  ropes  and  for  tex¬ 
tile  fabrics. —  Ch.  Eneyc. 

Li  l  y-ha  n<lc<l.  a.  Having  delicate,  white  hands. 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Convallaria, 
and  Fig.  1578. 

Lille,  or  Lisle,  (lerl,)  a  city  of  France,  dept,  of  Nord, 
on  the  Denle,  62  m.  S  E  of  Calais,  and  140  in.  N.N.E.  of 
Paris;  Lat.  50°  38'  N  ,  Lon.  3°  2'  W.  The  city  has  an 
imposing  appearance,  and  few  cities  of  France  can  com¬ 
pare  witli  it  in  the  straightness  and  width  of  its  streets, 
the  regularity  of  its  buildings,  and  its  neatness  It  has 
32  squares  and  market-places,  the  largest,  the  Grande 
Place,  being  170  yds.  long,  by  80  broad.  The  houses  are 
mostly  modern,  and  in  a  solid,  plain  style,  built  chiefly 
of  brick.  L.  has  many  large  and  conspicuous  public 
buildings  and  beautiful  churches.  It  also  contains  many 
benevolent  institutions,  a  communal  college,  a  public 
library  of  over  21,000  vols.,  a  gallery  of  paintings  com¬ 
prising  some  admirable  works  of  Vandyke,  Vue/,  Ru¬ 
bens,  and  other  masters,  academies  of  music,  drawing, 
architecture,  a  botanic  garden,  and  various  learned  soci¬ 
eties.  Lille  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  French  cotton 
manufacture.  The  manuf.  of  table-linen,  thread,  lace, 
woollens,  velvets,  serges,  leather,  paper,  Ac.,  are  very 
extensive.  The  government  has  also  here  a  tobacco 
manufactory,  and  saltpetre  refinery;  and  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  is  studded  with  hleaciitiig-g’ounds  and  oil-mills. 
Near  the  city  are  some  very  extensive  beet  plantations. 
Pop.  1876,  162,775. 

Lima,  (lee/ma,)  n.  [Lat.,  a  file.]  (Zoiil.)  A  genus  of 
Lamellibranchiate  Bivalves,  of  the  tribe  Ostrridfv.  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  length  of  their  shells  sis  compared  with 
those  of  the  nearly  allied  genus  P-ctf.n,  and  their  more 
regular  oval  form.  The  ridges  of  the  shell  sire  often 
relieved  with  scales.  The  L<mx  swim  with  rapidity  by 
means  of  their  valves,  but  in  the  young  suite  they  se¬ 
cure  themselves  by  means  of  a  byssns. 

Li  ma,  an  important  city.  cap.  of  Peru  and  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  and  province  of  its  own  uame,  on  the  river  Rimac, 
al»t.  7  m.  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  Lat.  12°  3'  S.,  Lon. 
77°  6'  W.  It  is  built  in  a  delightful  valley  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  and  at  an  elevation  of  about  600  feet 
above  sea-level.  Next  to  Mexico,  L.  is  considered  the 
most  magnificent  city  in  the  countries  formerly  com¬ 
prised  in  Spanish  America.  It  is  for  the  most  part  reg¬ 
ularly  laid  out,  and  substantially  built ;  but  the  streets, 
though  spacious,  are  badly  paved,  and  not  kept  very 
clean.  It  contains  many  fine  churches  and  other  edifices, 
among  which  the  cathedral  is  most  prominent.  L.  was 
made  an  archbishop's  see  in  the  16th  century,  and  was 
long  the  grand  entrepot  for  the  trade  of  all  flit*  W.  coast 
of  S.  America:  but  a  considerable  part  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Peru  is  now  carried  on  through  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  the  former  is  also  in  the  habit  of  importing  Euro¬ 
pean  goods  at  second-hand  from  Valparaiso,  and  other 
parts  of  Chili.  It  is  still,  however,  the  great  emporium 
of  iVru.  Its  chief  exports  are  bullion  and  specie, 
vicuna,  and  sheep's  wool,  bark,  chinchilla  skins,  cop¬ 
per,  tin,  saltpetre,  and  sugar.  Its  imports  are  princi¬ 
pally  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  cutlery,  hardware,  silks, 
spirits,  tobacco,  flour,  lumber,  tea,  and  perfumery.  L. 
was  founded  by  Pizarro  ill  1535,  under  the  title  of  Ciu¬ 
dad  de  los  lieges,  ‘‘City  of  Kings.”  It  suffered  severely 
from  the  earthquakes  of  1678  and  1746,  the  latter  leaving 
only^20  houses  standing  out  of  3,000;  and  again  by  those 
of  1764,  1822,  and  1828.  San  Martin  entered  it  on  the 
12th  of  July,  1821,  and  proclaimed  the  independence  of 
Peru  in  Lima  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month.  Pop. 
in  1876,  100,073. 

Lima,  ( IV ma ,)  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Adams  co.,  abt.  100  m.  W.N.W.  of  Springfield  ;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  2.100. 

—A  township  of  Carroll  co. ;  pop.  abt.  750. 

Lima,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  towmsliip  of  La¬ 
grange  co.,  abt.  32  in.  E.  of  Elkhart ;  pop.  of  towushiD 
abt.  1,500.  y 


? (Gigamtic.)  «1  (Bot  )  The  Dm  yanthr'exr.ls,,,  (Fig.  Lim!J,  i„  Towa,  n  post-village  of  Fayette  co.  abt.  33  tn 

15S0.)  a  plant  of  the  ord.  Amarylhd'*  with  flowering  S.W.  of  Prairie  di.  Chien,  Wisconsin. 

stem  10  or  14,  sometimes  20  leet  high,  hearing  at  top  u ;  Lima,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-office  of  St  Tammany  par 


Fig.  1580.  —  gigantic  lily ,(Doryanthes  excelsa.) 
cluster  of  large  crimson  blossoms.  The  stem  is  leafy, 
but  the  largest  leaves  are  near  the  root.  This  plant  is 
found  both  on  the  mountains  and  the  sea-coast  of  New 
South  Wales,  It  is  of  snlendid  beauty.  The  fibre  of  its 
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Lima,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Washtenaw  co.,  abt.  50  m.  W.  of  Detroit ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  about  1,500. 

Lima,  in  bew  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Livingston  co.,  about  18  miles  S.  of  Rochester;  pop.  of 
township  (1870),  2,912. 

Lima,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Allen  co.,  abt.  98 
m.  N.W.  of  Columbus  ;  pop.  abt.  5,500. 

— A  township  of  Licking  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

—A  post-village  of  Mahoning  co.,  abt.  170  m.  N.E.  of 
Columbus.  —  North  Lima  is  the  name  of  the  post-office. 
Lima,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Delaware  co., 
I  abt.  7  in.  N.W.  of  Rochester. 

Lima,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  tow  nship  of  Grant  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
1,200. 

— A  township  of  Pepin  co. ;  pop.  abt.  300. 

— A  township  of  Rock  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

—A  township  of  Sheboygan  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Lima  Centre,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Rock  co., 
abt  56  m.  S.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

Lima'ceous,  a. 

[Lat.  Umax,  a  slug.] 

Belonging  to  the 
nak*  d  snail. 

L  i  m  a  e  i  'n  a,  n. 

[Lat.  Umax.}  (Zool.) 

A  genus  of  Moll  uses, 
order  Telrabranchi- 
ata,  existing  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers 
in  the  northern  seas, 

and  forming,  with  Fig.  1581.  —  limacina  arctica. 


LIME 


LIME 


LIME 
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the  Clin  borenlis  ami  other  small  marine  animals,  the 
tood  of  the  whalebone-whale.  The  body  terminates  in 
a  spirally  convoluted  tail,  ami  is  lodged  in  a  very  thin 
shell  by  one  whorl  and  a  half,  umbilicated  on  one  side 
and  flattened  on  the  other.  The  animal  uses  its  light 
shell  as  a  boat,  and  its  wing- like  fins  as  oars,  and  thus  nav¬ 
igates  in  countless  fleets  the  surface  of  the  tranquil  deep. 

I.imnri,  {U-ma-raf,)  a  river  of  Chili,  flows  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  nbt.  70  m.  S.8.W.  of  Couuiiubo ;  let, nil, 
abt.  100  m.  J 

Idma  lion,  n.  [Lat.  linio,  to  file.]  The  act  of  filing  or 
polishing. 

Li  mature,  n.  Filings  of  any  metals;  the  particles 
rubbed  off  by  a  file. 

Li'maville.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Stark  co.,  about 
U0  m.  N.K.  of  Columbus. 

Li'max.  Miim'cidre.  n.pl.  (bat.  Umax,  a  slug.] 
A  genus  and  family  of  Molluscs,  of  the  order  Gaster¬ 
opoda,  of  which  the  common  Slug  is  the  type.  The 
species  are  naked,  but  they  have  a  small  scutiform 
rudimental  shell  developed  in  the  substance  of  the 
mantle,  and  protecting  the  heart.  The  orifice  of  respi¬ 
ration  in  the  true  slugs  (Linuix,  Cuv.)  is  on  the  right 
side,and  not  so  far  forward  as  ill  Avion.  The  rudimental 
shell  is  marked  with  fine  and  concentric  sti  ias,  and  is 
calcified  internally.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  the 
pests  of  gardens  and  cultivated  grounds.  Young  plants 
may  be  protected  from  slugs  by  having  a  coarse  horse¬ 
hair  rope  coiled  around  their  stems,  or  by  being  plenti¬ 
fully  sprinkled  with  soot;  or  they  may  be  watered 
morning  and  evening  with  strong  and  fresh  lime-water. 

Limb.  (Ztm,)  n.  [Sax.  Urn ;  Icel.  Urn,  lima ,  to  divide  I 
limb  by  limli.]  A  jointed  and  divisible  part  of  animals; 
one  of  the  extremities  of  an  animal  body;  a  member;  a 
projecting  part,  as  the  arm  or  leg.  —  The  branch  or 
bough  of  a  tree. 

(Astron.)  The  name  given  to  the  border  or  edge  of 
the  disc  of  the  moon  or  any  planet,  and  also  further 
applied  to  the  edges  of  circles  that  form  part  of  any  as¬ 
tronomical  instrument.  The  term  is  used  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  reference  to  the  moon  in  descriptions  of  luuar 
eclipses. 

(  Hot.)  A  term  applied  to  petals,  to  denote  that  portion 
which  is  supported  by  the  unguis  or  claw  ;  it  is  the 
same  organ  in  a  petal  as  the  lamina  in  a  leaf,  and  is  what 
constitutes  the  broad  thin  colored  part  which  renders 
many  tlowers  so  beautiful. 

— c.  a.  To  dismember  ;  to  tear  off  the  limbs. 

Liiu'lmt.  n.  A  cooling  periodical  wind,  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  which  blows  from  the  N.VV.  from  8  o’clock  a.  m. 
till  noon.  —  Buchanan. 

Lim  lml(‘,  a.  ( Bot .)  Bordered  ;  having  one  color  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  edging  of  another. —  Loudon. 

LiinlxMl,  a.  Having  limbs;  (used  in  composi¬ 

tion  ; )  as,  large  limbed. 

Lim  be r,  a.  [Dan.  lenipe,  to  adapt,  suit,  accommodate 
to.]  Flexible;  easily  bent;  pliant;  yielding. 

Lim'bervn.  [Of  uncertain  derivation  ;  possibly  connected 
with  limp ,  Swiss  lumpen ,  to  hang  loose;  wedgewood.] 
(Mil.)  A  two-wheeled  carriage,  carrying  ammunition- 
boxes,  to  which  the  trail  of  the  gun-carriage  is  attached 
when  the  latter  has  to  he  moved.  It  thus  forms  with 
the  gun-carriage  a  four-wheeled  carriage.  —  To  limber 
up  is  to  attach  the  gun  to  the  limber. 

(Ship-building.)  One  of  the  gutters  running  along  each 
gide  of  the  keelson,  receiving  the  hose  of  the  pumps,  and 
all  the  internal  drainage  of  the  vessel.  They  are  emptied 
from  time  to  time  by  the  pumps. —  Limber-boards ,  are 
short  pieces  of  plank  fitted  from  the  liinber-strake  to 
the  keelson  of  a  ship,  butting  at  the  sides  of  all  the 
bulk-heads,  that  they  may  be  easily  taken  up.  —  Lim- 
ber-strake ,  is  the  strake  of  wood  waling  nearest  the 
keelson,  from  the  upper  side  of  which  the  depth  in  the 
hold  of  a  vessel  is  measured. 

Li  ill 'bonies**,  n.  Quality  of  being  limber,  or  easily 
bent:  flexibleness;  pliancy. 

Limb'le*iN.  a.  Without  limbs. 

Lim  bo,  Limbus.  [Lat.  limbus ,  an  edge,  a  border; 
Ital.  limbo.)  (Theol.)  In  the  creed  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  a  place  for  the  souls  of  good  men  until  the 
coining  of  our  Saviour,  and  also  for  the  souls  of  unbap¬ 
tized  infants. 

— A  place  of  restraint  or  confinement. 

(Bot)  See  Limb. 

Lim'btirgr,  a  prov.  of  Belgium,  bounded  by  Antwerp, 
Brabant,  Liege,  and  Dutch  Limburg,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Meuse.  Area ,  929  sq.  miles.  The 
surface  is  level,  and  in  a  large  portion  barren,  but  in 
the  S.  and  centre  the  soil  is  fertile.  There  is  excellent 
pasturage  along  the  hanks  of  the  Meuse,  ami  large  herds 
of  cattle  and  swine  are  reared.  Min.  Iron  and  coal. 
Manuf.  Woollens  and  linens,  leather  and  tobacco.  Pop. 
203,009. 

Limburg*,  a  prov.  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  S  R.  part 
of  the  kingdom,  contiguous  to  the  Belgian  prov.  of  same 
name.  Area,  896  sq.  in.  Its  surface  is  generally  level, 
and  the  soil  poor,  a  large  portion  of  it  consisting  of 
moors  and  marshes.  However,  in  the  vallej's  of  the 
Meuse,  and  its  tributaries,  excellent  crops  of  grain, 
hemp,  flax.  &c.,  are  raised,  though  the  rearing  of  live¬ 
stock  forms  the  principal  branch  of  rural  industry.  Min. 
Iron,  coal,  and  calamine.  Manuf.  V\  oollens  and  linens. 
Pop.  225,326. 

Lim'burtt-on-lbe-Lalin,  a  walled  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  32  m.  from  Mentz;  pop.  4,000. 

Lime,n.  [Sax.  lime,  that  which  causes  adhesion;  Du.  lijm, 
glue,  lee.m,  clay.]  (Agric.  and  Building.)  A  substance 
termed  in  chemistry  oxide  of  calcium  (see  Calcium), 
which  is  used  in  the  former  as  a  manure,  and  in  the 
latter  as  the  principal  ingredient  in  making  mortar,  by 
means  of  which  stones  and  bricks  are  bound  together  in 


a  compact  and  solid  mass.  It  is  also  used  in  making 
plaster  and  cement  for  giving  a  smooth  and  uniform 
suit  ace  to  the  walls  of  buildings  internally  and  exter¬ 
nally.  It  is  obtained  by  burning  limestone,  chalk, 
marble,  or  any  stone  which  contains  carbonate  of  lime, 
in  kilns,  in  order  to  produce  calcination.  The  process 
of  burning  expels  the  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas  from 
the  stone,  which  falls  to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air 
after  removal  from  the  kiln,  and  crumbles  into  a  white 
flaky  powder,  which  is  called  quicklime,  and  is  possessed 
ot  highly  caustic  properties.  When  it  is  required  for 
building  purposes,  it  is  slaked,  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  or  caused  to  go  to  pieces  by  throwing  as  much 
water  upon  it  as  it  will  imbibe,  and  allowing  it  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  air  for  a  considerable  period.  This  treatment 
destroys  its  caustic  properties  in  a  great  measure,  and 
it  is  then  known  as  slaked  lime.  Limes  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  and  distinguished  as  rich ,  poor ,  or 
hydraulic ,  according  to  the  constituents  of  the  various 
limestones  from  which  they  are  produced.  Rich  limes 
contain  very  little  of  silicate  of  lime  in  proportion  to 
pure  carbonate  of  lime,  being  composed  of  about  1  part 
of  the  former  to  19  parts  of  the  latter.  They  are  so 
called  because  the  stones  from  which  they  are  procured 
imbibe  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  when  they  are 
slaked  after  calcination,  and,  consequently,  increase  to 
a  great  extent  both  in  bulk  and  weight.  The  mortal- 
made  from  limes  of  this  description  never  becomes 
thoroughly  hard;  and  they  should  not,  therefore,  be 
used  in  making  mortar  or  plaster  which  is  likely  to  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  well  suited  for  making  plaster  for  the  internal 
surfaces  of  walls,  and  for  manures.  Chalk  affords  a  lime 
of  the  purest  and  richest  kind  after  calcination.  The 
poor  limes,  of  which  class  the  lime  produced  from  oolitic 
limestones  is  a  fair  specimen,  are  obtained  from  stones 
which  contain  a  large  percentage  of  metallic  oxides  and 
insoluble  flinty  grit,  and  are  so  called  because  they  do 
not  increase  in  volume  to  any  extent  when  they  are 
slaked.  They  are  similar  to  hydraulic  limes  in  this  re 
spect,  but  they  are  distinguished  from  them  in  not 
possessing  the  property  of  setting  or  hardening  rap¬ 
idly  under  water,  which  is  an  eminent  characteristic 
of  the  hydraulic  limes.  The  limestones  from  which 
hydraulic  limes  are  made,  such  as  the  blue  lias  and 
greystone  lime,  nro  those  which  contain  a  quantity 
of  silicate  of  alumina  in  conjunction  with  pure  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime.  When  water  is  mixed  with  hydraulic 
lime  after  calcination,  hydrated  silicate  of  lime  and 
alumina  is  formed,  which  gives  the  mortar  thus  made 
the  power  of  hardening  under  water  and  resisting  its 
influence.  The  hydraulic  limes  are  classed  according  to 
the  proportion  of  silicate  of  alumina  that  they  con¬ 
tain;  limes  which  contain  1  part  of  silicate  of  alumina 
to  2  or  3  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime  being  termed  emi¬ 
nently  hydraulic ,  as  they  are  most  capable  of  resisting 
the  action  of  water;  while  those  which  contain  a  less 
proportion  of  silicate  of  alumina  are  known  as  hydraulic 
and  moderately  hydraulic  limes.  The  best  limes,  how¬ 
ever,  for  resisting  the  action  of  water  are  those  which 
are  made  artificially  by  burning  clay  which  contains 
soluble  silicate  of  alumina  and  pure  carbonate  of  lime 
together.  (See  Cement.) — Rich  lime,  or  pure  carbonate 
of  lime,  when  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  water,  forms  an 
opaque  white  fluid  termed  whitewash ,  used  for  coating 
the  walls  of  houses  within  and  without.  Colored  washes 
may  be  produced  by  the  addition  of  any  colored  earth, 
such  as  red  or  yellow' ochre.  A  little  glue  or  size  should 
be  added  to  the  whitewash  or  wash  of  any  color,  to  hind 
it  and  cause  it  to  adhere  to  the  walls  without  coming 
off  on  anything  that  may  touch  them.  Lime  is  also 
valuable  as  a  disinfectant,  and  is  used  in  tanning  for 
removing  the  hair  from  the  skins  of  animals  that  are  to 
be  converted  into  leather. 

L .,  (Chloride  of.)  See  Calcium  (Chloride  of). 

X.,  (Phosphate,  of)  See  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

X.,  (Sulphate  of  )  In  combination  with  water  (Ca0.S03. 
HO-f  Aq.)  it  is  met  with  in  nature,  both  in  the  form  of 
transparent  prisms  of  selenite,  and  in  opaque  and  semi¬ 
opaque  masses  known  as  alabaster  and  gypsum.  It  is 
this  latter  form  which  yields  plaster  of  Paris ,  for  when 
heated  to  between  300°  and  400°  F.,  it  loses  its  water, 
and  if  the  mass  be  then  powdered,  and  again  mixed 
with  water,  the  powder  re-combines  with  it  to  form  a 
mass  of  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  the  hardness  of 
which  nearly  equals  that  of  the  original  gypsum.  In 
the  preparation  of  plaster  of  Paris,  a  number  of  large 
lumps  of  gypsum  are  built  up  into  a  series  of  arches, 
upon  which  the  rest  of  the  gypsum  is  supported  ;  under 
these  arches  the  fuel  is  burnt,  and  its  flame  is  allowed 
to  traverse  the  gypsum,  care  being  taken  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  does  not  rise  too  high,  or  the  gypsum  is  over- 
burnt,  and  does  not  exhibit  the  property  of  re-combining 
with  water.  When  the  operation  is  supposed  to  he  com¬ 
pleted,  the  lumps  are  carefully  sorted,  and  those  which 
appear  to  have  been  properly  calcined,  are  ground  to  a 
very  fine  powder.  When  this  powder  is  mixed  with 
water  to  a  cream,  and  poured  into  a  mould,  the  minute 
particles  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime  (CaO.SU3)  com¬ 
bine  with  2  eqs.  of  water  to  reproduce  the  original  gyp¬ 
sum  (CaO.SO3.HO-j- A q.),  and  this  act  of  combination  is 
attended  with  a  slight  expansion,  which  forces  the 
plaster  into  the  finest  lines  of  the  mould. 

Lime,  n.  [Fr.  See  Lemon.]  (B<>t.)  The  fruit  of  Citrus 
limetta  (Fig  1582),  which  is  a  native  of  Asia,  but  is  now 
largely  cultivated  in  the  W.  Indies,  where  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  7  to  8  feet,  and  is  employed  to  form  hedges, 
for  which  purpose  its  prickly  branches  are  admirably 
adapted.  The  fruit,  of  which*it  bears  a  largo  quantity, 
resembles  the  lemon,  only  being  smaller,  and  having  a 
nipple-like  projection  in  the  ceutre  of  each.  It  is  largely 
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cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  add  juice,  which,  being 
inure  abundant  and  cheaper  than  that  of  the  letnon,  is 
extensively  employed  as  an  antiseptic  in  scurvy,  for 
which  it  is  now  universally  used.  Its  mediciual  efficacy 


depends  on  the  large  amount  of  citric  acid  contained  in 
its  juice.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls, 
with  sugar,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease. 

Lime,  v.  a.  To  smear  with  lime,  or  with  a  viscous  sub¬ 
stance. —  To  entangle;  to  ensnare.  —  To  manure  with 
lime.  —  To  cement. 

Lime,  Lime  -tree,  11  Lin  den,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Tima. 

Lime,  in  Minnesota ,  a  township  of  Blue  Earth  co. ;  pop. 
about  232. 

Lime  4’ reel*,  in  Iowa,  a  P.  0.  of  Cerro  Gordo  co. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. ;  pop.  1,381. 

Lime  B S  ill,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  O  of  Bradford  co. 

Li  me'-hu  ruer,  n.  One  who  prepares  lime  for  cement, 
Ac  ,  in  a  kiln.  —  Simmonds. 

Lime'-k  iln,  (-At ’l,)  n.  [A.S.  cyln ,  from  cylene,  a  furnace.] 
The  pit  or  species  of  m  en  in  which  limestones  are  burnt 
or  calcined,  in  order  to  obtain  lime  for  building  and  other 
purposes.  Lime-kilns  are  built  of  brick,  with  an  in¬ 
terior  lining  of  fire-bricks,  or  of  hard  stone,  that  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  resist  the  action  of  fire  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  When  the  fuel  that  is  used  in  burning  the  lime¬ 
stone  is  placed  in  a  mass  by  itself  at  the  bottom  of  the 
kiln,  and  the  stone  above  it.  the  kiln  is  termed  an  inter¬ 
mittent  kiln,  as  the  fire  must  be  let  out,  and  the  kiln 
cooled,  before  the 
lime  can  be  with¬ 
drawn.  Kilns  of 
this  description  are 
squareor  c\  lindrical 
in  shape,  while  run¬ 
ning  kilnsare in  the 
form  of  an  inverted 
cone,  or  funnel,  the 
diameter  of  the  pit 
being  larger  at  the 
top  than  at  the  bot¬ 
tom-.  They  are  so 
called  because  the 
fuel  and  limestone 
are  thrown  in  in  al¬ 
ternate  layers,  and 
the  lime  is  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pit,  as  it 
is  burnt,  so  that  the 
operation  of  burning 
can  be  kept  up  for 
some  time  by  throw¬ 
ing  in  fresh  lime¬ 
stone  and  fresh  fuel  Fig.  1583.  —  lime-kiln. 
at  the  top,  as  the 

lime  is  taken  out  at  the  bottom.  Either  wood,  peat,  or 
coal,  may  be  used  for  burning  lime  in  an  intermittent 
kiln;  but  only  coal  can  he  used  in  a  running  kiln.  It 
appears  that  when  limestone  is  burnt  in  a  running  kiln, 
less  coal,  in  proportion,  is  required  to  effect  the  process 
of  calcination,  than  when  it  is  burnt  in  an  intermittent 
kiln.  On  approaching  a  lime-kiln  when  alight,  a  shim¬ 
mering  vapor  will  be  seen  ascending  from  the  top  of  the 
pit,  which  is  carbonic  acid  gas  disengaged  from  the  stone 
while  burning.  Fig.  1583  represents  a  form  of  kiln,  in 
which  the  limestone  is  supported  upon  an  arch  built 
with  large  lumps  of  the  stone  above  the  fire,  which  is 
kept  burning  for  above  three  days  and  nights,  until  the 
whole  of  the  limestone  is  decomposed. 

Lime'-liglit,  or  Driim'nioiicl-I igii t.  n.  A  light 
of  extreme  brilliancy,  invented  by  the  English  Lieut. 
Drummond,  consisting  of  a  jet  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
mixed  in  the  proportions  to  form  water,  directod  upon  a 
cylinder  of  lime.  The  lime,  which  is  infusible,  becomes 
white-hot,  and  emits  a  pure  white  brilliant  light,  of  such 
intensity,  that  it  has  been  distinctly  seen  at  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  twelve  miles.  The  lime-cylinder  is 
generally  placed  on  a  rotating  pin,  as  part  of  the  earth 
volatilizes  from  the  intense  heat.  The  Drummond-light, 
or  lime-light,  as  it  is  more  frequently  called,  is  much 
used  in  exhibiting  the  magic-lantern  and  the  reflecting 
microscope.  It  has  been  applied  also  to  light-houses,  but 
has  been  abandoned,  the  principles  upon  which  the  il¬ 
luminators  are  constructed  requiring  a  broad,  flat  light; 
whereas  the  lime-light  is  extremely  minute  in  proporr 
tion  toits  wonderful  brilliancy. 
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Limp'-itioiiml.  n.  A  limner,  or  large  dog.  led  by  a 
learn  or  string,  used  in  hunting  the  wild  hoar.  Worcester. 

Limen'iti*,  or  Sybil  la.  //.  (Zodl.)  The  Honey¬ 
suckle  Butterfly.  See  Sybilla. 

Li  me'- plan  I.  n.  (Bot.)  The  May-apple,  or  Wild 
Mandrake.  See  Podophyllum. 

Lime'-roil.  a.  The  same  as  Lime-twig.  7.  v. 

Lime'-sink,  n.  A  hole  in  the  ground  formed  of  lime¬ 
stone. 

Lime  Point,  in  California,  a  promontory  of  Marin  co., 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Golden  Gate. 

Li ine'port,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Lehigh  co. 

Limerick,  ( lim'e-rik ,)  a  county  of  Ireland,  prov.  of 
Munster,  separated  from  Clare  by  the  river  Shannon, 
and  having  N.E.  and  E.  Tipperary,  S.  Cork,  and  W. 
Kerry.  Area,  1,061  sq.  m.,  a  portion  of  which  is  un¬ 
improved  mountain  and  bog.  The  surface,  though  di¬ 
versified,  is  not.  generally  speaking,  mountainous,  ex¬ 
cepting  on  the  S.E.,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  Galtees, 
a  lofty  ridge,  which  extends  into  Tipperary,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Kerry,  where  the  ground  rises  and  forms  a 
grand  amphitheatre  of  low  but  steep  hills.  The  soil  is 
generally  fertile  especially  the  dist.  called  Golden  Vale, 
comprising  150,000  acres;  also,  a  portion  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Shannon,  below  L.  Prin.  towns.  Limerick, 
Newcastle.and  Rathkeale.  Hirers.  Shannon, Maig, Deale. 
and  Blarkwater.  A tin.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  and  coal ; 
also,  brown  and  black  marble.  At  present,  no  mining 

•  or  manufactures  of  aiiy  consequence  are  carried  on. 
Pmd.  The  usual  crops  of  cereals;  the  dairy  and  stock 
farms  are  extensive.  Large  quantities  of  corn,  butter, 
and  cider  are  exported.  P>p.  217,251. 

Limerick,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Shannon,  60  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  120  NV.S  W.  of  Dublin;  Lat.  52°  40' 
N..  Lon.  8°  35'  W.  L.  is  divided  into  three  portions,  viz. : 
Englishtown,  on  King's  Island,  formed  by  a  detached 
arm  of  the  Shannon,  now  old  and  decayed;  Irishtown, 
immediately  S.  of  the  above;  and  the  New-town,  to  the 
W.  of  the  latter,  called  also  Newtown-Pery,  from  Pcry, 
the  family-name  of  the  earl  of  Limerick, on  whose  estate 
it  was  built.  In  all  the  old  parts  of  the  town  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  gloomy,  but  the  new  town  is  regularly 
built,  with  hands<*me  houses,  the  streets  being  wide, 
and  running  at  right  angles.  L.  is  particularly  noted 
for  the  beauty  of  its  women.  Manuf.  are  unimportant; 
the  principal  are  lace  and  fishing-hooks.  There  are. 
however,  numerous  flour-mills,  foundries,  tanneries,  dis¬ 
tilleries,  and  breweries.  Considerable  ship-building  is 
also  carried  on.  The  principal  support  of  L.  is  her  trade, 
which  is  very  extensive,  being  the  great  mart  for  the 
country  traversed  by  the  Shannon;  the  exports  being 
mostly  corn  and  provisions,  including  beef,  butter,  and 


other  agricultural  produce. —  Hist.  L.  was  formerly  for¬ 
tified,  and  from  its  situation  was  considered  an  impor¬ 
tant  military  station.  It  was  occupied  after  the  battle 
of  Aghrim  by  the  troops  of  James  II.;  it  capitulated  t<> 
the  English  army  under  Ginkell,  afterwards  earl  of 
Athloue,  in  1691.  The  capitulation,  better  known  as 
the  “Treaty  of  Limerick,”  was  very  favorable  to  the 
besieged;  but  it  was  afterwards  most  shamefully  vio¬ 
lated  by  the  conquering  party,  and  its  most  important 
stipulations  openly  set  aside  and  trampled  upon.  The 
remains  of  its  fortifications  add  considerable  beauty  and 
interest  to  this  ancient  city.  The  so-called  ‘‘Treaty- 
stone,”  where  the  treaty  was  said  to  have  been  signed, 
still  marks  the  spot,  near  the  entrance  of  the  suburb  of 
Thomond  Gate,  on  the  Clare  side  of  the  Shannon.  Pop. 
44,476. 

Lini'erick,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Bureau  co. 

Limorick,  in  Maine.,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
York  co.,  about  30  m.  W.  of  Portland;  pop.  of  township 
about  1,800. 

Limerick,  in  New  York.  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  co., 
abt.  6  m.  W.N.W.  of  Watertown. 

Limerick,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-township  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.;  pop.  aht.  3,200. 

Limerick  Station,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-office 
of  Montgomery  co. 

Lime  Ki<l«;e,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.0,  of  Columbia  co. 

Lime  Itock,  iu  Connecticut ,  a  post-village  of  Litch¬ 
field  co..  about  40  m.  N.VV.  by  W.  of  Hartford. 

Lime  Koek,  in  Hhode  Island,  a  village  of  Providence 
co.,  aht.  10  m.  N.N  W.  of  Providence. 

Lime  Spring,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Howard  co. 

Lime  stone,  n.  (Min.  and  Ge.ol.)  A  general  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  great  variety  of  rocks  which  contain  a  certain 
quantity  of  lime.  Chalk  is  an  earthy,  massive,  opaque 
variety,  generally  soft  and  without  lustre.  (See  Chalk.) 
In  nature,  carbonate  of  lime  is  found  more  or  less  pure, 
both  perfectly  crystallized,  as  in  calc-spar  and  arragon- 
ite;  imperfectly,  as  iu  granular  limestone;  aud  iu  com¬ 


pact  masses,  as  in  common  limestone,  chalk,  Ac.  Con¬ 
cretionary  L  ,  generally  called  stalactitic  carbonate  of 
lime,  is  formed  by  the  filtration  of  water  through  rocks 
containing  lime,  which  is  dissolved  out;  and  as  the 
water  drips  slowly  out  in  cavernous  recesses,  it  parts 
with  its  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  deposited  iu  zones, 
more  or  less  undulated,  which  have  a  fibrous  structure. 
These  fibres  are  very  beautifully  shown  in  the  long 
fibrous  pieces  called  stalactites.  The  stratified  variety 
called  stalagmites  shows  a  similar  structure,  varied  only 
by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  produced. — 
In  crusting  concretionary  L.  is  similar  to  the  above.  It 
is  found  in  calcareous  springs  in  many  countries.  It  is 
a  common  practice  to  place  vegetable  substances  in 
these  springs,  when  they  become  incrusted  with  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime,  and  present  all  the  appearance  of  fossils. 
There  are  several  remarkable  wells  of  this  kind  in  vol¬ 
canic  districts,  in  some  ‘of  which  the  water  flows  iu 
almost  a  boiliug  state.  —  Spongy  L.  is  found  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  those  lakes  the  water  of  which  is  impregnated 
with  lime. —  Travertine,  was  a  L.  deposited  by  the  water." 
of  the  Anio  and  the  Solfuterra  of  Tivoli.  Most  of  the 
monuments  in  ancient  Koine  were  constructed  of  it. — 
Compact  L.  has  a  close  texture,  usually  an  even  surface 
of  fracture,  and  dull  shades  of  color.  —  Granular  L.  in¬ 
cludes  statuary  and  architectural  marble,  and  has  a 
texture  somewhat  resembling  that  of  loaf-sugar.  (See 
Marble.) —  Oolite  consists  of  rounded  particles  of  L.. 
like  the  roe  or  eggs  of  a  fish.  Coarse  lias  is  sometimes 
called  coarse-grained  L. —  Marly  L.  is  found  in  lake  and 
fresh-water  formations;  its  texture  is  fine-grained,  its 
color  is  white  or  pale-yellow,  and  it  is  apt  to  crumble  in 
the  air.  —  Silidous  L.  is  a  combination  of  silica  and  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime;  and  stink-stone  is  a  carbonate  of  lime 
combined  with  sulphur  and  organic  matter,  which  emits 
the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  struck  or 
rubbed.  All  L.  seem  to  have  been  the  result  of  deposi¬ 
tion  effected  by  chemical  changes.  The  vast  space  of 
time  required  to  accumulate  the  great  limestone  ranges 
of  this  country  cannot  he  estimated.  L.  of  all  kinds  are 
found  in  rocks  of  all  geological  ages;  hut  it  is  generally 
fancied  that  the  more  crystalline  varieties  occur  with 
the  mure  ancieut  or  the  more  distinctly  metamorphic 
rocks.  Thus  in  England  the  carboniferous  limestones 
pass  into  marble.  In  the  Alps,  however,  the  oolitic 
rocks,  and  in  the  Carpathians  cretaceous  rocks,  assume 
this  form,  and  not  un frequently  even  tertiary  rocks  are 
altogether  crystalline.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Silurian 
L.  are  mere  mudstones,  and  quite  uncrystalline,  60  that 
there  is  no  real  law  on  the  subject.  Whenever  L.  are 
not  distinctly  metamorphic,  they  bear  traces  of  organic 
structure.  This  is  so  much  the  case  as  to  justify  the 
assumption  by  geologists  that  all  L.  is  the  result  of  or¬ 
ganic  action  at  some  period  or  other.  The  indication 
of  life  is  of  various  kinds,  often  microscopic.  Corals, 
shells,  aud  even  bones  make  up  in  some  cases  the  entire 
mass  of  large  deposits.  In  other  cases  the  L.  Consists 
of  minute  particles  of  such  bodies  so  cemented  and  com¬ 
bined  into  a  solid,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible,  without 
minute  investigation,  to  discover  the  secret. 
Limestone*  in  Alabama,  a  N.  co., adjoining  Tennessee; 
area,  aht.  570  sq.  in.  Hirers.  Tennessee  and  Elk  rivers, 
besides  several  smaller  streams.  Surface,  hilly;  soil, 
very  fertile.  Cap.  Athens.  J*op.  (1870),  15,063. 

Li  mo  st ono,  in  Illinois ,  a  village  and  township  of 
Kankakee  co.,  about  60  m.  S.S.W.  of  Chicago;  pop.  of 
township  aht.  646. 

—  A  township  of  Peoria  co. ;  pop.  aht.  2,300. 
Limestone,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Aroostook  co. ; 
pop.  aht.  200. 

Lime'stone,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Catta¬ 
raugus  co. 

Lime  stone,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Armstrong 
co.,  about  151  m.  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

— A  post-township  of  Clarion  co. ;  pop.  aht.  1,800. 

— A  village  of  Columbia  co. 

— A  township  of  Lycoming  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

— A  township  of  Montour  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,150. 

— A  township  of  Union  co. ;  pop.  aht.  1,200. 

— A  township  of  Warren  co.;  pop.  abt.  600. 

Li me'slone,  in  Texas,  an  E.  central  co.;  area,  about 
840  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Navasoto  River,  and  some  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  mostly  level  prairie;  soil,  fertile. 
Min.  Limestone  in  great  abundance ;  hence  the  name 
of  the  co.  Cup.  Springfield.  Pop.  abt.  6,000. 

Lillie's  tone  Spring's,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village 
ot  Spartanburg  (list.,  about  93  m.  N.W.  of  Columbia. 

Li me'stone ville,  in  Ptnna.,  a  P.O.  of  Montour  co. 
Linie'-twig,  n.  A  twig  smeared  with  bird-lime. 
Linie'-t  w  iggeri,  a.  Smeared  with  lime. 

Lime'- water,  n.  Water  impregnated  with  lime. 
Limc'wort,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  Pink,  genus  Di- 
anthus ,  (q.  v.) 

Lim  ing,  n.  The  act  of  manuring  with  lime. 
Lim'ington,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township 
ot  York  co.,  about  70  m.  W.S.W.  of  Augusta;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  2,600. 

Li  ill 'it,  n.  [Lat.  limes ,  limitis ,  from  limus,  transverse, 
oblique,  askew.]  The  bound;  boundary;  border;  ut¬ 
most  extent ;  the  part  that  terminates  a  tiling ;  the  thing 
which  bounds;  restraint;  restriction;  hinderauce;  check. 
— pi.  The  extent  of  the  liberties  of  a  prison. 

(Math.)  A  given  or  determinate  quantity,  to  which 
some  other  variable  quantity  continually  approaches  in 
value,  but  never  reaches.  Thus,  if  we  suppose  a  poly¬ 
gon  to  be  inscribed  in  a  circle,  by  increasing  the  number 
of  sides  of  the  polygon  its  area  is  increased.  But  the 
area  can  never  exceed  that  of  the  circle  within  which 
the  polygon  is  inscribed;  and  it  is  only  when  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  sides  are  conceived  to  be  infinitely  great  that 
its  area  becomes  equal  to  that  of  the  circle.  The  circle  | 
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is  thns  said  to  be  the  limit  of  the  area  of  the  inscribed 
polygon. 

— v.  a.  [Lat  limito.]  lo  bound;  to  set  bounds  to.  —  To 
confine  within  certain  bounds;  to  circumscribe;  to  re¬ 
strain. —  To  restrain  from  a  lax  or  general  signification; 
to  restrict. 

Lim'ituble,  a.  That  may  be  limited,  circumscribed, 
bounded,  or  restrained. 

Lim'ilar,  in  New  Mexico,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Socorro 
co.,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  aht.  120  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Santa  Fe. 

Lim ita'rian,  n.  (Theol.)  One  who  holds  that  a  part 
only  of  the  human  race  are  to  be  saved; — opposed  to 
universalis/.—  Ciaig. 

Lim  itary  ,  a.  Placed  at  the  limits  or  boundaries,  ns 
a  guard  or  superintendent. —  Kept  or  confined  within 
limits. 

Limita  tion, n.  [Lat.  limitation  The  act  of  limiting, 
or  of  bounding  or  circumscribing.  —  Restriction;  re¬ 
straint;  circumscription:  confinement. 

(Law.)  The  limited  time  allowed  to  parties  to  com¬ 
mence  t heir  suits  or  actions,  or  other  proceedings,  so  as 
to  shorten  litigation.  In  all  civilized  countries,  some 
period  is  prescribed  by  statute  (called  statutes  of  limita¬ 
tion  or  prescription)  with  this  view  though  few  coun¬ 
tries  adopt  the  same  limit;  and  the  States  differ  much 
from  each  other  in  this  point.  The  most  general  rule, 
however,  is,  that  suits  to  recover  land  must  be  brought 
within  twenty  years,  and  to  recover  debts,  including 
hills  of  exchange,  and  damages,  within  six  years.  Ac¬ 
tions  for  assault  or  battery  must  he  brought  within 
four  years,  and  for  slander  within  two  years. 

Limited,  a.  Narrow;  circumscribed;  confined;  re¬ 
stricted. 

Limited  Liability.  (Law.)  See  Partnership. 

Lim  i ted ly,  adv.  With  limitation. 

Limited  lies*,  n.  State  of  being  limited. 

Limited  Vote.  (Pol.)  See  Supplement. 

Limitless,  a.  Having  no  limits ;  boundless;  unlim¬ 
ited;  unbounded;  infinite;  immense;  vast. 

Limmat,  (lim'ma,)  a  ri\erof  Switzerland,  rising  in 
Lake  Zurich,  and,  after  a  course  of  lb  m.,  joins  the  Aar 
at  Brugg. 

Li  miner,  n.  A  hunting-dog  led  by  a  learn  or  string, 
and  let  slip  at  the  game;  a  lime-hound.  —  A  still-horse. 
—  An  idler.  (Local  Eng.) 

Limn,  v.  a.  [Fr.  enluminer ;  Lat.  illumino.  See  Lumi- 
>ous.]  To  draw  or  paint,  or  to  paint  in  water-colors. 

Lim  iiant  lia'eese.  n.  pi.  [Gr.  I  mine ,  a  marsh :  unthos, 
a  flower.]  (Bot.)  A  small  order  of  plants,  included  by 
Lindley  in  the  Trop.t.olace^:.  7.  v. 

Lininan'tliemiim.  n.  [Gr.  limne ,  a  lake,  anthos,  a 
flower;  from  its  aquatic  habitat.]  (But.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Geniianacete.  They  are  perennial  plants, 
generally  submerged  in  stagnant  water;  leaves  floating, 
on  long  petioles.  The  most  common  American  species 
is  L.  hicunosa,  the  Lake-flower. 

Lim  ner,  n.  [Fr.  enlumineur  ;  Lnt.  illuminator.]  One 
who  colors  or  paints  on  paper  or  parchment ;  a  portrait- 
painter. 

Lim  ning,  n.  [From  Lat  Inmen,  light.]  (Paint.)  The 
art  of  painting  in  water-colors;  in  which  sense  it  is  used 
to  distinguish  it  from  painting  in  oil-colors.  The  term 
was  originally  applied  to  the  decoration  or  illumination 
of  MSS. 

Limoges,  ( le-mnzh ,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Haufe-Vi- 
enne,  on  the  Vienne,  110  in.  from  Bordeaux.  It  is  t lie 
seat  of  a  university,  academy,  and  of  several  learned 
societies.  Its  manufactures  of  porcelain  are  celebrated. 
Pop.  56,158. 

Lim'onite,  n.  (Min.)  Brown  iron-ore.  It  is  a  hy¬ 
drated  peroxide  of  iron. 

Limo'sa,  n.  (Zo'ol.)  The  God  wits,  a  genus  of  Gralla- 
tores  birds,  family  Scolopacidie.  frequenting  marshes  and 
the  sea-shore.  They  are  characterized  by  a  long  straight 
beak,  slightly  bent  at  the  extremity;  and  by  the  ex- 


Fig.  1585.  —  the  marbled  godwit, 

(From  Tenney's  Manual  of  Zoology.) 

ternal  toes,  which  are  long  and  slender,  being  palmated 
at  the  base.  The  godwits  are  represented  in  N.  America 
by  the  Marbled  Godwit,  Lfedna  (Fig.  1585),  which  is  18 
inches  long  and  the  wing  9  inches;  and  by  the  Hudson- 
ian  Godwit,  L.  Hudsonicus ,  of  northern  N.  America. 

LiniOKel'Ia,  n.  [Lat.  limns,  mud;  the  plant  grows  by 
the  edge  of  puddles  and  in  muddy  places.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Scrophu/anorete.  They  are  mi¬ 
nute  aquatic,  annual  herbs.  L.  tenuifolia ,  the  Mud  wort. 
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1«  found  throughout  the  Middle  and  New  England 
States.  It  is  about  an  inch  in  height,  with  very  small 
Mue  ami  white  flowers. 

I.imo  sis.  n.  (Or.  lim-os,  hunger.]  {Med.)  A  disease 
distinguished  by  excessive  or  detective  appetite. 

I.imot  liprapc  i:i.  v.  [Ur.  lim't.  hunger,  and  thera- 
peia,  cure.]  {Med.)  Cure  by  fasting;  hunger-cure. 

Dunglison. 

U  nions,  a.  [Lat.  limosus ,  from  limns,  slime,  mud.] 
Muddy;  slimy;  thick. 

Untnii'ttiit.  This  ancient  province  of  France,  inhab¬ 
ited  by  the  Lomovices,  was  wrested  from  the  Visigoths 
by  Clovis  I..  king  of  the  Franks,  in  507.  It  was  in- 
cludedin  Guienne,  and  afterwards  made  a  separate  prov¬ 
ince  for  the  possession  of  which  the  kings  of  France 
ami  England  waged  frequent  war.  Richard  I.  lost  bis 
life  from  a  wound  received  while  besieging  the  castle 
of  Chalus-Chabrol,  in  Limousin,  March  26, 1 1 99.  Philip 
II.  seized  it  in  1203.  but  Louis  IX.  restored  it  to  the 
English  in  1259,  and  it  was  united  to  France  in  1370. 
It  was  united  to  the  French  crown  by  Henry  IV.  in  1589. 
It  is  now  distributed  into  the  depts.  of  Correze,  Creuse, 
Haute-Vienne,  and  Dordogne. 

Limoux,(te-'noo',)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Aude,  on  the 
river  Aude.  13  m.  SS.E.  of  Carcassonne.  It  is  known 
for  its  sparkling  white  wine  called  BlanqueUt  de  Li m oux. 
Pop.  7,630. 

Limp.  v.  n.  [Sax.  temp-h*alt ,  limping-halt.]  To  he 
stopped  or  stayed  in  the  free  action  of  the  limbs;  to 
halt;  to  walk  lamely. 

— n.  A  halt;  act  of  limping. 

— a.  Flexible;  limber;  lacking  stiffness. 

Limpet*.  n.  A  person  who  limps. 

Lilli  pot ,  n.  (tool.)  The  common  name  of  Patella,  a 
genus  of  Gasteropoduiis  molluscs,  the  type  of  the  family 
PtMlidie.  In  all  this  family,  theshell  is  nearly  conical, 
not  spiral,  and  has  a  w-ide  month,  and  the  apex  turned 
forwards.  The  animal  has  a  large  round  or  oval  mus¬ 
cular  foot,  by  which  it  adheres  firmly  to  rocks,  the 
power  of  creating  a  vacuum  being  aided  by  a  viscous 
secretion.  Limpets 
live  on  rocky  coasts, 
between  tidemarks, 
and  remain  firmly 
fixed  to  one  spot 
when  the  tide  is 
out.  as  their  gills 
cannot  hear  expos¬ 
ure  to  the  air,  but 
move  about  when 
the  water  covers 
them  ;  many  of  them,  however,  it  would  seem,  remain 
long  on  the  same  spot,  which  in  soft  calcareous  rocks 
is  found  hollowed  to  their  exact  form.  They  feed  on 
alg*,  which  they  eat  by  means  of  a  long  ribbon-like 
tongue,  covered  with  numerous  rows  of  hard  teeth.  P. 
test nde'n aHs  (Fig.  1586)  is  a  species  common  on  the  coast 
of  New  England. 

Limpid,  a.  [Lat.  limpidus ,  for  liquid  us,  liquid,  clear, 
transparent.  See  Liquid.]  Clear;  transparent;  lucid; 
crystal:  pure;  pellucid. 

Limpid  ity, or  Limpidness,  n.  [Fr.  limpidity.]  Clear¬ 
ness;  purity;  transparency. 

Linip'iii ifly,  adv.  In  a  lame,  halting  manner. 

Lim'tilns.  n.  \  pi.  Limul'.  (Lat.  dim.  of  limus,  side¬ 
ways.]  (Zodl.)  The  King-crab,  a  genus  of  large  Crus- 1 
taceiu,  order Ento'iiodracese,  represented  in  N.  America  by  | 
the  Horse-shoe  Crab  (Fig.  1587), 
which  sometimes  attains  the 
length  of  2  feet.  The  Limuli  are 
of  a  very  singular  form  and 
structure;  their  bodies  are  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts, — "f  which 
the  anterior,  covered  by  a  large 
semicircular  shield,  bears  the 
eyes,  the  antennas,  and  six  pairs 
of  legs,  which  surround  the 
mouth,  and  are  used  both  for 
walking  and  for  mastication  ; 
while  another  shield  of  a  some¬ 
what  triangular  shape  covers 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  body, 
which  supports  five  pairs  of 
swimming-legs,  and  terminates 
in  a  long  pointed  process.  The 
Limuli  are  almost  confined  to 
the  shores  of  tropical  Asia,  the 
Asiatic  Archipelago,  and  tropi¬ 
cal  America.  Their  habits  do 
not  appear  to  be  very  well  un¬ 
derstood ;  it  seems,  however, 
that  they  prefer  the  neighborhood  of  sandy  shores;  and 
it  is  said  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  violent  heat  of  the 
sun.  which  becomes  fatal  to  their  existence,  they  bury 
themselves  in  the  saml.  The  long  horny  process  is  used 
by  some  of  the  Malays  as  a  point  for  their  arrows;  the 
wound  it  makes  being  dangerous,  like  those  made  by 
the  jagged  spines  of  certain  fishes. 

Li  my,  a.  Viscous;  glutinous. — Containing  lime.  —  Re¬ 
sembling  lime;  having  the  qualities  of  lime. 

liina'ceffiy  n  ;4.  [ Lat.  linum.  flax.]  {Hot.)  The  Flax 
family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Gevaniales.  Diao. 
Symmetrical  flowers,  distinct  styles,  carpels  longer  than 
the  torus,  and  seeds  with  little  or  no  albumen.  They 
are  herbs,  or,  verv  rarely,  shrubs,  with  exstipulate,  sim¬ 
ple.  entire  leaves.  Flowers  h.vpogynons,  and  regular; 
sepals,  petals,  ami  stamens,  3,  4.  5,  each,  the  sepals  per¬ 
sistent  and  imbricate;  the  petals  deciduous  and  t  wisted 
in  aestivation ;  the  stamens  united  at  their  base,  and 
having  little,  tooth  -  like,  abortive  stamens  alternating 
with  them;  ovary,  3-,  4-,  5-celled;  styles  distinct;  stig¬ 


mas  capitate.  Fruit  capsular,  many -celled,  each  cell 
more  or  less  divided  by  a  spurious  dissepiment,  and  each 
division  containing  one  seed.  The  L.  are  chiefly  natives 
of  the  S.  of  Europe  and  N.  of  Africa.  There  are  four 
genera,  and  90  species.  They  are  generally  remarkable 
for  the  tenacity  of  their  liber- fibres,  and  also  for  the 
mucilage  and  oil  contained  in  their  seeds. 

Linares,  (le-na'rais,)  a  town  of  Spain,  22  in.  from  Jaen, 
near  the  Guarregas;  pop.  7,500. 

Linaria,  n.  (Pot.)  See  Snapdragon. 

Linda.  n.  A  prominence  or  rising  part;  a  rectangular 
projection.  —  Jennings. 

Lincli'-pin.  ti.  f Sax.  Ignis,  an  axle-tree;  Du.  Inns; 
Ger.  lunse.]  A  pin  used  to  prevent  the  wheel  of  a  car¬ 
riage  from  sliding  off  the  axle-tree. 

Lin  coin,  Abraham,  16th  President  of  the  U.  States,  b. 
in  Hardin  co.,  Kentucky,  Feb.  12, 1809.  His  family  were 
of  Quaker  and  Pennsylvanian  origin.  In  1816  his  father 
settled  in  what  is  now  Spencer  co.,  Indiana;  and  for  10 
years  the  future  President  was  employed  in  hard  manual 
labor  on  the  paternal  farm.  The  whole  time  spent  by 
him  at  school,  to  which  he  went  at  intervals,  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  year.  A  Life  of  Washington  is 
recorded  as  among  the  few  books  which  he  early  read 
with  interest.  At  19  he  was  6  feet  4,  and  his  physical 
capabilities  were  remarkable.  When,  in  1830,  his  father 
removed  to  Macon  county,  Illinois,  Abraham  not  only 
helped  to  build  the  family  log-hut,  but  with  a  single 
assistant  split  rails  enough  to  fence  ten  acres  of  land. 
In  1831  he  worked  to  New  Orleans  a  flat-boat  which  he 
had  assisted  in  building.  He  became  then  for  a  time  a 
clerk  in  the  New  Salem  store  of  the  owner  of  the  boat; 
and  in  1832  entered,  and  was  made  captain  of,  a  com¬ 
pany  of  volunteers  raised  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Black  Hawk  war.  After  a  three  months’  campaign,  he 
was  supported  by  the  electors  of  his  own  district  as  a 
candidate  fora  seat  in  the  State  legislature;  but  his 
principles  being  Whig,  he  was  rejected  by  the  county  in 
favor  of  a  Democrat.  Unsuccessful  in  the  country  store 
which  he  then  opened,  he  wras  appointed  postmaster  of 
New  Salem,  and  —  borrowing  from  a  neighbor  practi¬ 
tioner  law-books,  to  be  returned  in  the  morning — spent 
his  evenings  in  the  study  of  law.  In  1834  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  legislature,  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  he  reelected  until  1840.  In  1836  he  had  been 
licensed  to  practise  as  a  lawyer,  and  in  1837  commenced 
business  at  Springfield,  his  residence  until  he  was  elected 
President.  As  a  lawyer  he  became  rapidly  successful, 


Fig.  1588.  — ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

especially  in  cases  where  a  jury  adjudicated;  and  in  pol¬ 
itics  he  rose  to  be  a  prominent  leader  of  the  Whig  party 
in  Illinois.  In  1844  he  canvassed  the  State,  making 
speeches  almost  daily  on  behalf  of  Henry  Clay,  when 
that  well-known  statesman  was  a  candidate  for  the  Pres¬ 
idency.  In  1846  he  was  himself  delegated  to  the  Con¬ 
gressional  House  of  Representatives  by  the  central  dis¬ 
trict  of  Illinois,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  6th  of  Dec... 
1847.  In  Congress  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  active 
opponent  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  slavery,  and  as  a  supporter  of  its  abolition  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  He  advocated  a  protective  tariff, 
the  sale  of  pul  die  lands  at  a  low  price,  and  the  Rystem 
of  grunts  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors. 
The  first  Congress  in  which  he  sat  came  to  an  end  in 
the  March  of  1849,  and  he  was  unsuccessful  as  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  representation  of  his  State  in  tin*  Congres¬ 
sional  Senate.  He  pursued  his  professional  career  until 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  recalled  him  to 
active  political  life.  Through  his  exertions  a  Republican 
senator  —  the  Whig  party  having  become  extinct—  was 
returned  by  Illinois.  In  the  Presidential  election  of 
1856  he  worked  strenuously  for  Fremont,  and  his  own 
name  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Vice-Pres¬ 
idency.  In  1858  he  ran  against  Mr.  Douglas  as  Re¬ 
publican  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  Senate;  and  after 
a  spirited  contest,  L.  secured  a  large  majority  of  the 
popular  vote  — the  State  legislature,  however,  returning 
Douglas.  The  struggle  with  Douglas  placed  L.  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  his  party;  anil  the  Republican  na¬ 
tional  convention  which  met  at  Chicago  on  the  16th 
May,  1860,  nominated  him  their  candidate  for  the  Pres¬ 
idency  by  a  considerable  majority  over  Mr.  Seward,  and 
on  the  18th  proceeded  to  ballot.  L.  obtained  354  votes  on 
the  tlrird  ballot,  against  110}^  recorded  for  Mr.  Seward, 
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and  his  nomination  was  subsequently  made  unanimous. 
On  the  6th  of  Nov.,  1860,  the  election  took  place,  and  L. 
received  180  electoral  votes  out  of  303.  No  sooner  wal 
his  election  known,  than  the  insurrection  which  led  to 
the  Civil  War  hurst  out  in  the  South,  and  nearly  a 
month  before  his  taking  the  official  oath,  six  States  had 
separated  themselves  from  the  Union.  On  the  4th  of 
March,  1861.  L.  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  delivered  his 
inaugural  address.  In  that  plain,  straightforward  talk 
with  the  nation  he  declared  that  he  took  the  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  “  with  no  mental  reservation.” 
He  argued,  briefly,  the  question  of  secession,  averring 
that,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  done  at  the  South,  the 
Union  was  unbroken,  and  he  should,  to  the  extent  of 
his  ability,  take  care  “that  the  laws  of  the  Union  be 
faithfully  executed  in  ull  the  States;”  that  in  doing 
this  ♦here  would  be  no  bloodshed,  “  unless  it  he  forced 
upon  the  national  authority,”  but  that  the  power  of  the 
govt,  would  be  used  “to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the 
property  and  places  belonging  to  the  government,  and 
to  collect  the  duties  ami  imposts;”  and  he  closed  his 
address  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  all  who  really  loved 
the  Union,  to  pause  and  consider  “before  entering  upon 
so  graven  matter  as  the  destruction  of  our  national 
fabric,  with  all  its  benefits,  its  memories,  and  its  hopes.” 
“In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,”, 
said  he,  “and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of 
civil  war.  You  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to 
destroy  the  government,  while  I  shall  have  the  most 
solemn  one  to  preserve ,  protect,  and  defend  it.”  The 
history  of  the  President's  remaining  years  is  that  of 
the  Civil  War,  which  lasted  four  years,  and  ended  with 
the  submission  of  the  Confederates.  President  L.  had 
been  reelected  in  1864  to  the  Prudential  chair,  and 
lived  just  long  enough  to  see  the  triumph  of  his  policy. 
On  the  evening  of  April  14,  1865,  while  present  at 
Ford  s  Theatre,  in  Washington,  he  was  shot  by  Wilkes 
Booth,  an  actor  and  fanatical  secessionist,  who  was  him¬ 
self  shot  in  the  act  of  being  arrested.  L.  died  the  next 
morning,  and  the  tidings  of  it  were  received  with  deep 
sorrow  and  indignation  in  all  civilized  countries.  The 
funeral  honors  paid  to  the  deceased  chief  magistrate 
surpassed  in  magnificence,  as  well  as  in  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  intensity  of  real  sorrow,  those  ever  bestowed 
on  any  President  who  had  deceased  either  in  or  out  of 
office,  and  have  hardly  been  equalled  in  the  funeral  pomp 
of  the  obsequies  of  any  monarch  of  ancient  or  modern 
times.  President  L.  was  an  honest  man  in  the  best  and 
most  extensive  sense  of  the  word.  He  had  a  deep  sense 
of  religion,  great  good-nature,  considerable  humor,  and 
cordial,  pleasant  manners.  Perhaps  somewhat  slow  in 
arriving  at  conclusions,  when  once  settled  in  them,  he 
was  firm  to  his  convictions.  He  discharged  the  arduous 
duties  of  his  office  with  great  good  sense,  moderation,  and 
wisdom.  His  tragic  end,  combined  with  his  many  virtues 
and  patriotism,  will  ever  render  his  uame  venerated. 

Lincoln,  ( link'on ,)  a  niarit.  co.  of  England,  bordering 
on  the  North  Sea,  divided  from  York  co.  on  the  N.  by 
the  river  Humber,  having  on  the  S.  the  cos.  Rutland, 
Northampton,  and  Cambridge,  and  W. York,  Nottingham, 
and  Leicester;  area,  2,776  sq.  ni.  L.,  though  but  little 
diversified  in  its  aspect  and  surface,  yet  presents  three 
great  natural  divisions, — the  Wolds,  the  Heaths, and  the 
Fens.  The  Wolds  commence  near  Spilsby.and  extend, 
in  a  N.W.  direction,  to  Barton-on  the-ll umber.  They 
are,  on  an  average,  nearly  8  m.  in  breadth.  The  Heaths , 
N.  and  S.  of  L.,  extend  from  the  Humber  to  Grantham, 
and  were  formerly  barren,  but  are  now  chiefly  inclosed 
and  cultivated.  Along  the  foot  of  the  Wolds  is  a  low 
land,  which  forms  a  district  called  the  Marsh,  a  long  and 
rather  narrow  strip,  extending  from  Wainfleet,  on  the 
Walsh,  to  the  Humber.  T<>  the  S.  of  this  is  the  district 
of  the  Fens,  which  forms  the  northern  termination  of 
the  great  fenny  district,  which  extends  so  widely  over 
the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  Bedford,  and  Hun¬ 
tingdon.  Fivers.  The  principal  are  the  Trent.  Welland, 
Witham,  Glen,  and  Ancholine.  Prod.  The  Fens  form 
one  of  the  richest  tracts  in  the  kingdom.  They  are 
adapted  to  all  the  ordinary  crops,  especially  oats,  which 
are  raised  in  great  quantities;  hut  they  are  chiefly  de¬ 
voted  to  grazing.  L.  has  been  long  famous  for  its  breed 
of  horses.  Manuf.  Unimportant.  Pop.  453,470. 

Lincoln,  the  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Witham,  47  m. 
from  Derby.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  but  it  has 
lost  much  of  its  ancient  importance  Its  cathedral,  an 
elegant  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  has  three  tow¬ 
ers,  and  the  central  one  rises  303  feet  above  the  floor. 
Pop.  20,996. 

Lin  'col  n,  a  S.  co.of  prov.  of  Ontario,  bordering  on  Lake 
Ontario;  area,  abt.  306  sq.  in .  Fivers.  Niagara  River, 
and  some  smaller  streams.  7bp.  (1671)  20,672. 

Lincoln,  in  California ,  a  post-village  of  Placer  co., 
abt.  30  m.  N.N.E.  of  Sacramento. 

Lincoln,  in  Colorado  Territory,  a  mining  post-town 
of  Summit  co.,  abt.  90  m.  W.S.W.  of  Denver.  The  post- 
office  is  called  Lincoln  City. 

Lincoln,  in  Delaware,  a  post-office  of  Suss  x  co. 

Lincoln,  in  Georgia,  a  N.E.  co.  adjoining  S.  Carolina ; 
area,  abt.  260  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Savannah.  Broad,  Little 
Broad,  and  Little  rivers,  besides  many  creeks.  Surface , 
hilly  ;  soil,  in  some  places  fertile.  Mm.  Iron  in  abun¬ 
dance  and  granite.  Cap.  Lincolnton.  Pop.  aid.  6,000. 

Lincoln,  in  Illinois,  a  post-town  and  township,  cap. 
of  Logan  co.,  abt.  28  m.  N.N.E.  of  Springfield  ;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  8,000. 

Un col n.  in  Indiana,  a  post- village  of  Cues  co.,  abt.  14 
m.  S.E  of  Logansport. 

Lincoln,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Adair  co. ;  pop.  197. 

— A  township  of  Adams  co. :  pop  81. 

— A  township  of  Appanoose  co. ;  pop.  556. 

—A  township  of  Black  Hawk  co. ;  pop.  294. 
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Lin 'coin,  in  Town,  a  township  of  Calhoun  eo. ;  pop.  315. 

— A  township  of  Cerro  Gordo  co  ;  pop.  214. 

— ,  “  Dallas  co.;  pop.  112. 

— ,  “  Grundy  co. ;  pop.  204. 

— ,  •*  Harrison  co. ;  pop.  84. 

— ,  “  Iowa  co. ;  pop.  310. 

— ,  “  Madison  co. ;  pop.  858. 

— ,  “  Mitchell  co.;  pop.  336. 

— f  u  Monona  co. ;  pop.  215. 

— ,  “  Montgomery  co. ;  pop.  89. 

— ,  “  Page  co. ;  p'p.  452. 

— ,  “  Plymouth  co. ;  pop.  179. 

— A  post-village  of  Polk  county,  abt.  16  m.  N.W.  of  Des 
Moines. 

— A  township  of  Poweshiek  co. ;  pop.  572. 

— ,  “  Scott  co. ;  pop.  868. 

— ,  “  Storey  co. ;  pop.  138. 

— f  “  Tama  co. ;  pop.  81. 

— ,  u  Union  co. ;  pop.  416. 

— ,  “  Winneshiek  co. ;  jmp.  704. 

Lincoln,  in  Katisas,  a  post-village  of  Nemaha  co., abt. 
5  m.  S.E.  of  Seneca. 

Lincoln,  in  Kentucky,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  abt. 350 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Dick’s  River,  and  the  head- waters  of  the 
Green  River.  Surface ,  undulating;  soil,  very  fertile. 
Cap.  Stanford,  l^op.  abt.  12,000. 

Lincoln,  in  Maine,  a  S.  by  W.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  ;  area,  abt.  475  sq.m.  Rivers.  Kenne¬ 
bec,  Danmriscotta,  and  Sheepscot  rivers.  Surface ,  much 
diversified;  soil,  fertile.  The  coast  is  deeply  indented 
■with  bays  and  inlets,  and  the  industry  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  is  chiefly  directed  to  navigation  and  fishing  Cap. 
Wiscasset.  Pop.  (1870',  25,670. 

— A  post-township  of  Penobscot  co.;  pop.  about  1,800. 

Lincoln,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post- village  and  township 
of  Middlesex  co  ,  about  17  m.  W.N.W.  of  Boston;  pop. 
of  township,  (1870),  791. 

Lincoln,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Mason  co., 
about  60  m.  E.  of  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin. 

Lincoln,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Yazoo  co.,  about 
40  m.  N  W.  of  Jackson. 

Lincoln,  in  Missouri,  an  E.  co.  adjoining  Illinois: 
area,  about  580  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi  and  Cuivro 
or  Copper  rivers,  besides  several  considerable  creeks. 
Surface,  undulating  or  hilly ;  soil,  generally  very  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Troy.  Pop.  (1870),  15,987. 

Lincoln,  in  X.  Carolina,  a  W.  by  S.  co. ;  area,  about 
420  sq.  m.  Rit'ers.  Great  Catawba  and  South  Catawba 
rivers.  Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron  in 
abundance  and  gold.  Cap.  Lincolnton.  Pop.  abt.  9.000. 

Lincoln,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-vill.,  cap.  of  State  and  of 
Lancaster  co  ,  abt.  45  m.  S.W.  of  Omaha  city. 

Lincoln,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of  Graf¬ 
ton  co.;  pop.  about  150. 

Lincoln,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Wayne  co 

Lincoln,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-office  of  Gallia  co. 

— A  township  of  Morrow  co. ;  pop.  about  4,000. 

Lincoln,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  1*.  O.  of  Lancaster  co. 

Lincoln,  in  Tennessee,  a  S.  co.  adjoining  Alabama; 
area ,  about  700  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Elk  River,  and  some 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  undulating;  soil ,  very  fertile. 
Cap.  Fayetteville.  Pop.  about  24.000. 

Lincoln,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Addison  co. ; 
pop.  about  1,300. 

Lincoln,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Loudon  co. 

Lincoln,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Adams  co. ;  pop. 
about  600.  —  A  township  of  Kan  Claire  co.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Kewaunee  co. —  A  township  of  Monroe  co. 

Lincoln  Centro,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Penobscot 
co.,  about  5b  in.  N.N.E.  of  Bangor. 

Lincoln-g^reon.  n.  The  color  of  a  kind  of  cloth  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  originally  made  at  Lincoln,  England. 

Lincolnton.  {I ink' on-ton,)  in  Georgia,  a  post-village, 
cap.  of  Lincoln  co.,  about  90  m.  N.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

Lincolnton.  in  iV.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Lincoln  co.,  abt.  170  in.  W.  by  S.  of  Raleigh,  pop.  abt.  900. 

Lincoln  vi lie,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  O.  of  Pulaski  co. 

Lincoln villc.  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Waldo 
co. ;  pop.  about  2,600. 

Lincol  n  villc.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Crawford  co. 

Linc'tnre.  or  Linc'tus,n.  Anything  to  be  licked  up 
with  the  tongue.  A  term  used  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  to 
designate  any  soft  confection  or  mixture,  as  the  con¬ 
serve  of  roses,  jams,  or  jellies.  A  vehicle  for  any  medi¬ 
cine  to  correct  the  state  of  the  mouth, —  such  as  borax 
and  honey,  which  would  be  called  a  borax  linctus. 

Li  ml.  Jenny,  a  Swedish  vocalist,  b.  at  Stockholm,  1821. 
At  three  years  of  age  she  could  sing  correctly  any  piece 
she  had  once  heard,  and  at  nine  she  was  placed,  by  the 
advice  of  Madame  Lundberg,  a  celebrated  actress  at 
Stockholm,  under  Croelius,  a  famous  teacher  of  music. 
Count  Plicke,  manager  of  the  Court  Theatre,  felt  dis¬ 
inclined  to  act  on  Croelitis’s  recommendation  of  his 
youthful  pupil,  on  account  of  her  want  of  personal  at¬ 
tractions  ;  but  after  hearing  her  sing,  he  caused  her  name 
at  once  to  be  entered  at  the  Musical  Academy,  where 
she  made  rapid  progress.  She  acted  repeatedly  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  parts  on  the  Stockholm  stage  until  her  twelfth 
year,  when  her  upper  notes  lost  their  sweetness.  For 
four  years  she  studied  music  theoretically,  until  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  fourth  act  of  Meyerbeer’s  Robert  le. 
Diable  was  to  be  performed  at  a  grand  concei  t,  and  the 
bumble  part  of  Alice  was  declined  bv  the  female  vocal¬ 
ists  of  the  city.  Berg,  the  director  of  the  academy,  ap¬ 
plied  to  Jenny  Lind.  Her  performance  showed  that 
every  note  of  her  register  had  recovered  its  power  and 
purity,  and  she  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm.  Her 
next  success  was  in  tiie  part  of  Agatha,  in  Freischutz , 
and  for  a  year  and  a  half  she  continued  the  star  of  the 
opera  at  Stockholm.  Having,  by  a  series  of  concerts  in 
the  principal  towns  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  obtained  the 


means  of  going  to  Paris,  she  studied,  not  without  some 
previous  discouragement,  under  Garcia.  A  year  after 
her  arrival  in  Paris,  she  was  introduced  to  Meyerbeer, 
who  was  anxious  to  engage  her  for  Berlin,  but  she  pre¬ 
ferred  returning  to  her  native  city,  where  she  enjoyed  a 
great  triumph  on  her  re-appearance.  In  1844  she  went 
to  Dresden,  and  afterwards  to  Frankfort,  Cologne,  and 
Vienna.  She  first  appeared  before  a  London  audience 
in  May,  1847,  as  Alice,  in  Robert  le.  Diable,  followed  by 
a  series  of  unparalleled  triumphs  in  the  Somnajnbula, 
La  Figlia  del  Reggimento,  Puritani,  &c.  She  visited 
Newr  York  in  1850,  under  tiie  auspices  of  Mr.  Barnum, 
and  was  enthusiastically  received,  but  dissolved  the, 
engagement  prematurely  in  1851,  was  married  to  M. 
Otto  Goldschmidt,  a  skiliul  pianist  and  conductor,  and 
retired  from  the  stage.  She  reappeared  in  1855,  in  1861, 
in  186-3,  and  in  1864,  for  a  limited  period.  She  has  shown 
a  generous  disposition,  and  has  been  instrumental  in, 
adding  many  thousand  dollars  to  the  charitable  insti-j 
tutions  of  every  country  which  she  has  visited. 

Liilti,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Waupaca  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Lin  da,  in  California ,  a  township  of  Yuba  co. ;  pop. 
about  1,000. 

Li n 'den.  in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Marengo 
co  ,  abt.  100  m.  W.  of  Montgomery. 

Lin  den,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  San  Joaquin 
co.,  abt.  12  m.  E.  of  Stockton. 

Lin  den.  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Warren  co.,  abt.  7  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Monmouth. 

Lin  den,  in  Indiana,  a.  post- village  of  Montgomery  co., 
abt.  18  m.  S.  of  La  Fayette. 

Id n 'den,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Dallas  co. 

Lin  den,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Genesee  co., 
abt.  55  m.  N.W.  of  Detroit. 

— A*  township  of  Washtenaw  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Lin'den,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Brown  co.;  pop 
abt.  200. 

Lin'den,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Atchison 
co.,  abt.  70  m.  N.N.W.  of  St.  Joseph. 

— A  village  of  Ozark  co.,  abt.  19  m.  S.E.  of  Springfield. 

Lin  den,  in  New  Jersey,  a  iwp.  of  Union  co..  Pop.  1,401. 

Lin'den,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Genesee  co., 
abt.  40  m.  E.  of  Buffalo. 

Lin'den,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lycoming 
co.,  on  the  W.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  abt. 
8  m.  above  Williamsport. 

Lin  den,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Perry  co.. 
abt.  100  m.  S.W.  of  Nashville;  pip.  abt.  550. 

Lin'den,  in  Texas ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Cass  co.,  abt. 
20  in.  N.  of  Jefferson. 

Lin'den,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co.,  abt. 

8  in.  E.  of  Front  Royal. 

Lin'den,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Iowa  co.,  abt.  6  m.  N.W.  of  Mineral  Point ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  2,200. 

Li n 'den -tree,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Tili\. 

Lin  den*  ille.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Ashtabula 
co.,  abt.  155  m.  N.E  of  Columbus. 

Lin  den  ville.  in  U7$con.mt,  a  village  of  Sheboygan  co. 

Lin'den  wood,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Ogle  co., 
abt.  1,200  ni.  W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Lindi'na,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  township  of  Juneau  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,800. 

Lind  ley,  John,  a  celebrated  English  botanist,  b.  at 
Cattou,  near  Norwich,  1799.  He  was  the  son  of  a  gar¬ 
dener,  and  was  thus  early  led  into  the  path  which  he 
steadily  pursued  through  life.  In  his  twentieth  year  lie 
began  his  career  as  a  writer  by  a  translation  of  Richard’s 
Analyse  du  Fruif.,  and  after  publishing  several  other 
works  he  came  to  London,  and  was  for  some  time  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  heavy  task  of  writing  the  descriptive  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants,  projected  by  Mr.  Lou¬ 
don,  which  appeared  in  1829.  The  same  year  lie  whs  ap¬ 
pointed  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  London  University,  the 
duties  of  which  office  he  very  successfully  discharged  for 
a  long  course  of  years.  He  was  for  some  time  lecturer  on 
botany  at  the  Royal  Institution  and  at  Chelsea  Botanic 
Gardens.  His  services  as  secretary  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  were  of  great  value,  many  new  plants  and  new 
methods  of  cultivation  being  introduced  under  his  man¬ 
agement.  But  it  is  as  tiie  able  and  earnest  advocate 
of  the  natural  system  of  botany,  in  opposition  to  the 
artificial  system  of  Linmeus,  that  Dr.  Lindley  earned 
liis  high  reputation.  As  early  as  1830  he  announced  his 
views  of  its  importance  and  advantages,  in  the  essay 
accompanying  his  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System  j 
of  Botany  ;  and  to  establish  and  illustrate  it  was  the 
chief  siim  of  his  life.  His  works  are  very  numerous,  and! 
among  the  most  important  are — The  Vegetable  King¬ 
dom,  published  in  1846;  Flora  Medica ;  fhssil  Flora 
of  Great  Britain ,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Hut- 1 
ton  ;  The  Genera  and  Species  of  Orchidacemis  Plants,  a 
family  in  which  he  took  enthusiastic  interest;  Ftlia 
Orchidacea ;  and  Theory  of  Horticulture.  From  1841 
till  his  death,  Dr.  Lindley  was  editor  of  the  Garden¬ 
er's  Chronicle.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  the  bo¬ 
tanical  articles  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,"’  and  con-, 
tributed  to  the  “ Botanical  Register,”  in  which  he  first 
made  known  some  of  our  famous  garden-flowers:  Fuch¬ 
sias,  Verbenas,  and  Calceolarias.  Dr.  Lindley  was  a  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  received  their  medal  in 
1858,  for  his  services  to  science.  He  was  also  a  Fellow 
of  the  Linmean  and  Geological  societies,  and  member 
of  many  foreign  scientific  societies.  He  received  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Pn.  D.  from  the  University  of  Munich.  In  1860, 
he  was  appointed  Examiner  in  Botany  in  the  university 
of  London  ;  but  be  had  to  resign  his  professorship  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  from  injured  health.  The  last  literary 
work  on  which  lie  was  engaged  was  the  Treasury  if 
Botany,  recently  published  as  a  companion  volume  to 
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“  Mannder’s  Treasuries.”  D.  at  Acton  Green,  near  Lon¬ 
don.  November  1.  18*  5. 

Liml'ley,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Grundy  co., 
abt.  25  in.  N.  by  E.  of  Chill icothe. 

Liml'ley,  in  New  York,  a  village  and  township  of 
Steuben  co.,  abt.  12  m.  S.  of  Corning;  pop.  of  township 
(1870),  1,693. 

Liml'ley  *s.  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Ohio  co  ,  abt.  165 
in.  W.S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Liml'ley  town,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Steu¬ 
ben  co..  abt  190  in.  W.  by  8.  of  Albany. 

Limlly*s  Mills,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post  office  of 
Washington  co. 

Lindsay,  (lin'zee,)  a  vill„  cap.  of  Victoria  co.,  pr.  of  On 
tario,  abt.  20  in.  N.W.  of  Peterborough  ;  ;>op.(  1871)4,05(1 

Lindsay's  Mill,  in  Kentucky,  a  P  0.  of  Trigg  co. 

Li ml'sey  ville,  in  Maryland,  a  P.  0.  of  Worcester  co. 

Li  ml' ville,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Monroe  co.,  abt.  11C 
m.  W.S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Line,n.  [Lat.  linea,  from  linvm,  flax.]  A  slender  string-, 
a  small  coni  or  rope.  —  Lineament;  a  mark  in  tiie  hand 
or  face.  —  Delineation;  sketch  ;  contour;  outline;  ex¬ 
terior  limit  of  a  figure. — The  words  and  letters  in  print¬ 
ing,  kc..,  which  stand  on  a  level  in  one  row,  between  one 
margin  and  another.  —  A  verse  in  poetry,  or  the  words 
which  form  a  certain  number  of  feet,  according  to  tht 
measure.  —  A  short  letter:  a  note;  as,  a  line  from  s 
friend.  —  A  rank  or  row  of  soldiers  ;  the  disposition  of  s 
fleet  prepared  for  engagement;  or  anything  extended  ir 
length.  —  Method  :  disposition.  —  Limit ;  border.  —  A 
series  or  succession  of  progeny,  or  relations  descending 
from  a  common  progenitor.  —  The  twelfth  part  of  ar 
inch.  —  Occupation  ;  employment ;  department  or  coursi 
of  business. 

(Math.)  That  which  has  length  without  breadth  oi 
thickness.  —  A  thread,  string,  or  cord  extended  todirec* 
any  operation.  —  A  right  line  or  curve  which  continually 
approaches,  but  never  meets,  a  given  curve,  is  called  at 
asymptote.  A 
curve  whose 
ordinates.  M  N, 
are  inversely 
proportional  to 
the  correspond- 
i  n  g  abscissa*, 

O  N,  will  clearly 
approach  both 
axes  incessant¬ 
ly,  but  never  in¬ 
tersect  either,  N  X 

however  far  it  Fig.  1589. 

may  be  pro¬ 
duced.  A  second  curve,  similarly  constructed,  but 
having  its  ordinates,  M'  N.  twice  as  long  as  before 
will  approach  but  never  meet  either  the  axes  or  the 
first  curve.  Under  such  circumstances  either  curve 
would  be  called  an  asymptote  of  the  other,  and  both 
would  have  the  axes  for  rectilinear  asymptotes.  Two 
curves,  neither  of  which  have  infinitely  distant  points, 
may  also  be  asymptotic.  For  iustauce,  suppose  a  ra¬ 
dius,  0  A.  of  a  circle  to  rotate 
incessantly  in  the  same  direction, 
and  in  every  position  a  portion, 

A  B,  cut  off  inversely  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  angle  it  has  de¬ 
scribed.  The  point  B  once  inside 
the  circle  will  never  be  able  to 
leave  it  again,  or  even  to  reach 
the  circumference,  w  hich  it  will 
incessantly  approach.  In  this 
case  the  circle  is  said  to  be 
asymptotic  to  the  spiral  described  by  B. 

(Mus.)  One  of  those  members  of  the  stave  between 
and  upon  which  the  notes  are  placed.  The  stave  itself 
consists  of  five  lines  only,  but  other  and  smaller  lines, 
called  ledger-lines,  are  placed  above  and  beneath,  for 
the  reception  of  all  notes  that  are  too  high  or  too  low 
to  come  within  the  stave.  The  invention  of  lines  is 
attributed  to  Guido.  At  tbeir  first  introduction  tbs 
spaces  between  them  were  not  used. 

(Geog.  and  Navigation.)  It  is  used  for  the  equator;  as, 
equinoxial  line. 

(Mil.)  The  regular  infantry  of  an  army,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  militia,  guards,  volunteer  corps,  caval¬ 
ry,  artillery,  &c.  —  Troops  are  said  to  be  in  line  when 
their  formation  is  of  considerable  frontage  but  little 
depth,  —  as  opposed  to  column. 

(Fort.)  Any  extended  defence,  as  a  ditch  with  its 
parapet,  a  row  of  gabions,  Ac. 

L.  of  battle.  (Naut.)  The  line  formed  by  the  ships  of 
the  fleet  when  ranged  ahead  and  astern  of  each  other, 
at  equal  distances,  and  close-hauled  or  nearly  so.  It 
could  be  formed  accordingly  upon  either  tack.  The  line 
used  to  be  composed  of  ships  of  not  less  than  two 
decks,  thence  called  line-of-battle  ships.  The  invention 
of  steam,  and  the  introduction  of  long-range  guns,  with 
iron-sided  ships,  and  their  adaptation  as  rams,  render  it 
probable  that  in  future  tlm  line  of  battle  will  give  way 
to  rapid  evolutions  by  which  the  vessels  will  seek  to 
out-nianreuvre  each  other. 

L.  of  bearing.  (Naut.)  The  line  of  bearing  is  formed 
bv  the  ships  of  the  fleet  when  ranged  on  a  line  six 
points  from  the  wind,  at  equal  distances,  and  with  their 
heads  in  any  direction  whatever.  The  line  is  called  by 
the  name  of  that  tack  upon  which,  if  the  ships  were  to 
haul  to  the  wind  together,  they  would  form  the  line 
ahead.  For  example:  suppose  the  wind  N.,  and  the 
ships  in  a  line  W.N.W.  and  E.S.E.  of  each  other;  this  is 
the  starboard  line  of  bearing,  whether  the  ships  are  go¬ 
ing  free,  or  close-hauled  upon  the  port  tack. 

L.  of  Defence.  (Fort.)  Tiie  liue  of  the  top  of  the  scarp 
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of  any  work  receiving  flank  defence;  or  that  line  to¬ 
gether  with  its  prolongation  to  the  flanking  work. 

L.  of  IHp.  (Gent.)  The  strata  which  form  the  crust 
of  the  globe  are  rarely  horizontal,  but  incline  to  some 
point  of  the  horizon,  and  rise  to  the  opposite  point;  a 
line  drawn  through  these  points  is  called  the  line  of 
their  dip. 

L.  of  Fire.  (Gun.)  The  line  formed  by  the  axis  of  the 
pifce  produced.  Whenever  the  gun  is  not  laid  point- 
blank,  the  line  of  fire  forms  an  angle  with  the  line  of 
sight.  This  is  called  the  angle  of  elevation. 

L.  of  Intrench  went.  (Fort.)  When  an  army  is  en¬ 
camped  for  a  brief  space  of  time  in  the  open  field,  or 
engaged  in  offensive  operations  against  a  beleaguered 
town,  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  construct  a  con¬ 
tinuous  series  of  works,  which  are  termed  lines  of  in- 
trenchment,  for  its  defence;  but  a  few  redoubts  and 
breastworks,  thrown  up  here  and  there,  are  deemed  sufli  ! 
cient  for  the  protection  of  any  weak  part  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  may  be  easily  approached  and  assailed  by  the 
enemy’s  forces.  Circumstances,  however,  may  occur, 
under  which  an  army  is  compelled  to  remain  entirely 
on  the  defensive,  when  continuous  lines  of  intreuch- 
ment,  or  a  series  of  redoubts  skilfully  disposed,  must,  of 
necessity,  be  thrown  up  for  its  protection.  All  field¬ 
works  of  this  kind  consist  of  a  parapet  of  earth  about 
seven  or  eight  feet  high,  with  a  banquette  behind  it. 
and  a  ditch  in  front  of  it;  the  earth  which  is  taken  out 
of  the  ditch  being  used  in  making  the  parapet.  This 
pirtof  the  work  should  be  three  or  four  feet  thick  at 
least,  if  required  for  a  protection  against  musketry  only  ; 
but  if  it  is  intended  to  withstand  a  fire  from  field-pieces, it 
should  be  12  feet  in  thickness.  The  inner  and  outer 
slopes  of  the  parapet  should  be  revetted  with  turf;  and 
a  row  of  palisades  or  sharpened  stakes  should  be  fixed 
at  the  foot  of  the  counterscarp.  The  outline  of  the  work 
depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  ground  along  which 
the  intrenchments  are  to  be  thrown  up.  The  best  form 
for  a  continuous  breastwork  of  great  length  iff  an  open 
country  is  that  of  a  series  of  redans,  each  formed  by  2 
faces  about  150  ft.  in  length,  meeting  in  a  salient  angle 
of  00°,  the  extremities  of  the  adjacent  faces  of  each  pair 
of  redans  being  connected  by  a  curtain  extending  about  j 
thrice  their  length  on  2  faces,  which  meet  in  a  point  a  I 
little  in  advance  of  the  straight  line  along  which  til- 
curtain  would  otherwise  be  constructed,  forming  an 
angle  of  13  »°  or  140°.  When  the  lines  of  intrenchment , 
run  along  the  side  of  a  river  or  road,  and  it  is  conse¬ 
quently  impossible  to  construct  them  after  the  manner 
just  described,  from  want  of  room  to  throw  out  the  sal¬ 
ient  angles  of  the  redans  so  many  feet  in  advance  of  the 
curtains  that  connect  them,  a  breastwork,  resembling  a 
set  of  steps  in  form,  and  consisting  of  a  long  face  and  a  | 
short  face  successively,  inclined  to  each  other  in  salient 
and  reentering  angles  of  100°,  may  be  thrown  up.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  dispose  the  lines  of  direction  of  the 
faces  of  the  works  in  either  case  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  may  be  diffi-ult  for  the  enemy  to  obtain  positions 
from  which  they  could  enfilade  them  with  artillery.  In 
tne  form  of  intrenchment  first  described,  the  entrances 
should  be  in  the  centre  of  the  curtains;  and  in  the  zig¬ 
zag  lines  of  breastwork  they  should  be  formed  in  the 
reentering  angles.  Detached  works,  constructed  on  any 
elevations  that  can  be  secured  about  the  position  occu¬ 
pied  by  an  army,  are  considered  better  for  its  defence, 
provided  that  they  are  not  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
each  other  than  a  continuous  line  of  parapet,  as  the 
tr«K>ps  are  able  to  issue  readily  from  them  to  form  an 
extensive  front  for  offensive  operations  against  the  en¬ 
emy,  and  to  retreat  with  equal  facility  and  safety,  if 
compelled  to  do  so;  while  it  is  a  matter  of  great  diffi¬ 
culty  to  do  either  when  the  only  means  of  ingress  and 
egress  are  afforded  by  the  narrow  entrances  in  the  cur¬ 
tains  connecting  the  redans  or  the  reentering  angles  of 
the  zigzag  line  of  parapet,  on  which  the  fire  of  the  en¬ 
emy  would  be  immediately  concentrated.  In  addition 
to  this,  if  the  enemy  penetrate  a  continuous  line  of  in¬ 
trenchments  at  any  point,  the  whole  line  is  at  once 
turned;  but  they  cannot  advance  between  detached  re¬ 
doubts  without  being  exposed  to  a  galling  and  destruct¬ 
ive  cross-fire  from  them. 

L.  of  Operation.  (MU.)  In  strategy,  the  line  of  com¬ 
munication  from  the  original  sources  of  supplies  or  base 
of  operations  to  the  army. 

Lines  of  Partition,  (Her.)  are  so  called  from  the  field 
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1  FTorirontal :  2  Aneled  .  3  Bevilled  :  4  E*cartele:  5  Sowy  ;  6 
Arched  or  Koarched  ;  7  Double  arched;  8  Wavy  ;  9  Inveeted  ; 
10  Engrailed  :  11  Crenellee  ;  12  Battled  or  Embattled;  13  Xebuly; 
14  Potent  :  15  Iudented  ;  16  Dancettee;  17  Dovetailed;  18  Urdee; 

19  Rayonuee. 

Fig.  1591.  —  LINES  OF  PARTITION, 
or  surface  of  the  escutcheon  being  parted  or  divided 
by  them,  (Fig.  1591. j  They  are  19  in  number,  and  are 


most  frequently  used  to  diversify  in  various  manners  | 
the  boundaries  of  ordinaries  or  charges.  Thus,  an  ordi- , 
nary  bounded  by  serrated  lines  is  said  to  be  indented ;\ 
il  by  undulatiug  lines,  wavy,  Ac.  When  an  ordinary  has 
two  sides,  and  is  only  varied  on  the  upper,  it  is  said  to 
be  super  ingra ile.d,  super-in wcted,  Ac.;  if  only  on  the 
lower,  submgr  ailed,  Ac. 

Line,  r.  a.  [Lat  linum,  flax,  lint,  linen.]  To  cover  on  | 
the  inside  with  linen  or  other  suitable  material;  to  put, 
in  the  inside.  —  To  place  along  by  the  side  of  anything 
for  guarding;  to  strengthen  by  additional  works  or  men.  | 

— To  cover;  to  add  a  covering;  to  strengthen  with  any¬ 
thing  added. 

Linkage,  \lin'e-aj,)  n.  [Fr.  lignage ,  from  ligne,  line; 
Lat.  tinea.]  Descendants  in  a  line  from  a  common  pro¬ 
genitor;  race;  progeny;  family;  house. 

Lin'eal,a.  [Fr.  lineal ;  Lat.  linealis ,  from  linea ,  a  line.] 
Composed  of  lines  ;  delineated. 

— lu  a  direct  line  from  an  aucestor ;  hereditary  ;  derived 
from  ancestors. 

— Allied  by  direct  descent. 

“  For  ouljr  you  are  lineal  to  the  throne.’*—  Drydert. 

— In  the  direction  of  a  line;  as,  lineal  measurement. 

Linearity,  ?i.  State  of  being  lineal,  or  in  the  form  of 
a  line. 

Lin'eally,  adv.  In  a  direct  line. 

L  i  u  'ea  m  n  t «  n.  [Fr.  I  in  e<  /  men  t ;  Lat.  li  neamentum ,  f rom 
linea,  a  line.]  One  of  the  lines  which  mark  the  features 
or  countenance  ;  feature;  form;  make;  the  outline  or 
exterior  of  a  body  or  figure,  particularly  of  the  face. 

Li n 'ear.  a.  [Fr.  linlaire ;  Lat.  linearis,  from  linea,  a 
line.]  Pertaining  to  a  line;  consisting  of  lines;  in  a 
straight  direction. 

(But.)  Like  a  line  ;  slender  ;  as,  a  linear  leaf. 

( Math.)  A  term  applied  in  various  (more  or  less  tech¬ 
nical)  ways,  but  usually  to  magnitude  of  one  dimension 
or  to  functions  of  the  first  degree  in  a  certain  set  of 
variables  or  lacients. 

Linear  Advance.  ( Steam-engine .)  The  amount  by 
which  the  stroke  of  the  piston  has  made  the  valve  to 
travel.  —  Linear  perspective.  See  Perspective. 

Li  n'oar-eii'sate,  a.  (Bot.)  Longs  word-shaped. 

Li  u'4»ar-sli;t|><Ml,  In  the  form  of  a  line. 

Lin  cute,  Lin'eated,  Lined,  a.  (Bot.)  Marked 
with  lines. 

Li  bi cu  t  ion,  n.  See  Delineation. 

Li  iioG-gohl.  n.  Gold  lined  with  copper  or  some  other 
metal ;  gold-leaf  affixed  to  a  leaf  of  some  other  metal. 

Simmnnds. 

Line  C’reelc,  in  Georgia ,  enters  the  Whitewater  Creek 
between  Coweta  and  Fayette  cos. 

Li  ne  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0  of  Pulaski  co. 

Line  Creek,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  I*.  0.  of  Laurens  dist. 

Line  Lex'in^ton, in  Pennsylvania, a  post-village  of 
Montgomery  co.,  adjoiuing  Bucks  co.,  abt.  13  m.  N.N.E. 
of  Norristown. 

Lin  en,  n.  [Fr.  tin;  Ital.  lino;  Ger.  lein  :  Lat.  linum ; 

G  r.linon,  flax.  liut.J  (Manuf.)  A  general  name  for  a  cloth 
of  very  extensive  use,  made  of  flax,  and  differing  from 
cloths  made  of  hemp  only  in  its  fineness.  The  manufacture 
of  linen  is  of  so  ancient  a  date  that  its  origin  is  unknown. 
At  a  very  early  period  linen  cloths  were  made  in  Egypt, 
the  cloth  wrappings  of  the  mummies  being  all  com¬ 
posed  of  this  substance.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  linen 
was  exported  from  Egypt;  it  also  formed  the  dress  of 
the  Egyptian  priests,  who  wore  it  at  all  their  religious 
ceremonies;  hence  they  were  called  linen  wearing  by 
Ovid  and  Juvenal.  Linen  passed  from  Egypt  to  the 
Homans,  but  not  until  the  time  of  the  emperors,  when 
the  Roman  priests  began  to  wear  linen  garments.  Linen 
was  also  used  as  a  material  for  writing;  the  Sibylline 
books,  and  the  mummy  bandages  covered  with  liiero- 
glyphics,  are  instances  of  this  use  of  the  fabric.  Linen 
and  woollen  cloths  formed  the  only  material  for  dresses 
during  the  Middle  Ages;  and  fine  linen  was  held  in 
very  high  estimation,  the  manufacture  being  carried  to 
the  greatest  perfection  in  Germany  and  Brabant.  Cot¬ 
ton,  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  has  taken  the  place  of 
linen  for  many  purposes;  but  the  best  paper  cannot  be 
manufactured  without  linen.  In  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture,  the  flax-fibres  are  first  steeped  and  freed  from 
woody  particles.  (See  Flax.)  Very  little  machinery 
was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  cloth  till  recently. 
After  being  freed  from  the  woody  particles,  the  distaff 
and  spinning-wheel  were  used  in  order  to  make  the 
thread  or  yarn,  and  the  hand-loom  was  employed  lor  the 
purpose  of  weaving  the  cloth.  About  the  middle  of  the 
18th  cent.,  the  inventions  of  Hargreaves  and  Arkwright 
were  first  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  linen,  at  Leeds 
(SeeCoiTON  Manufacture.)  When  brought  to  the  spin¬ 
ning  mills,  the  flax  is  in  small  bundles,  weighing  a  few 
pounds  each.  The  first  process  is  called  scutching,  by  I 
which  the  fibres  are  subjected  to  a  sort  of  combing  j 
action,  in  a  machine.  They  are  next  heckled ,  an  opera-  j 
tion  by  which  they  are  cleaned,  the  coarser  parts  being  i 
removed  and  the  rest  arranged  in  a  parallel  direction! 
to  each  other.  This  used  to  be  done  with  the  heckle,  a 
sort  of  large  comb  with  iron  teeth ;  but  the  operation 
is  now  effected  by  a  rotating  machine,  on  the  outer  cir¬ 
cumference  of  which  the  flax  is  fixed,  and  drawn  against ! 
or  between  a  series  of  sharp  teeth.  The  fibres  pass 
through  six  heck  ling-machines  in  succession,  each  of  i 
which  has  finer  teeth  than  the  one  preceding  it.  After 
being  heckled,  the  flax  is  divided  into  portions,  selected 
according  to  their  fineness,  Ac.  The  next  process  is  that 
of  drawing,  similar  to  the  carding  process  in  the  cotton 
manufacture.  (See  Carping-m  achine.)  In  this  opera¬ 
tion  the  flax  is  doubled  and  carded  repeatedly, till  it  pre¬ 
sents  the  appearance  of  a  smooth  glossy  band,  about  an 
inchin  width,  called  a  sliver.  All  the  good  portion  of 
the  flax  at  this  poiut  is  called  line,  and  all  the  irregular, 
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short  fibres,  tow.  This  tow  is  not  the  rough  substance 
generally  known  by  the  name:  t lie  latter  is  the  refuse 
of  hemp.  Flax  tow  can  be  drawn,  doubled,  carded,  and 
spun  into  yarn  of  coarse  quality.  The  principal  object 
in  drawing  the  heckled  times  Is  to  form  a  sliver  of  uni¬ 
form  thickness,  or  such  that  a  foot  in  length  taken  at 
any  one  place  will  be  equal  to  a  foot  in  length  taken  at 
any  other  place,  or  us  nearly  so  as  possible.  The  drawn 
sliver  is  next  taken  to  the  rocm</-frame.  The  use  of 
this  machine  is  to  give  the  sliver  another  drawing,  also 
a  slight  twist,  and  to  wind  it  upon  a  bobbin.  These  pro¬ 
cesses  are  all  preparatory  for  the  spinning  of  the  yarn. 
This  is  effected  on  the  bobbin-and-fly  principle,  and  the 
flax  spinning-frame  acts  similarly  to  the  throstle  used  in 
cotton-spinning.  Flax,  however,  differs  from  cotton,  wool, 
and  silk,  as  it  is  required  to  be  wet  while  under  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Formerly  it  was  wetted  with  cold  water,  but  it  is 
now  found  that  finer  yarn  can  be  produced  when  warm 
water  is  used.  In  general,  the  rove  or  twisted  sliver, 
before  it  passes  through  the  retaining  rollers,  is  led 
through  a  trough  of  water  kept  hot  by  steam.  The 
spun  yarn  is  applicable  either  for  making  thread,  or  for 
weaving  into  linen  cloth.  The  quality  of  flax  is  denoted 
by  numbers  expressing  the  number  of  leas  in  a  pound 
weight,  —  a  lea  being  a  measure  of  300  yards.  Thus, 
No.  50  has  50  leas,  or  15,000  yards.  Flax  is  seldom  spun 
finer  than  No.  200,  which  contains  60,000  yards.  No.  200 
is  applicable  for  making  cambric  of  fine  quality.  The 
manufacture  of  linen  was  introduced  into  the  U.  States 
by  the  establishment  of  a  large  mill  in  1834  at  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  and  the  industry,  since  that  time,  has 
,  become  largely  extended. 

,  Linen,  a.  Made  of  linen;  as,  a  linen  blouse  — Re¬ 
sembling  linen  cloth  ;  white;  pale. 

Linen-draper,  n.  He  who  deals  in  linen. 

Lin'en-scroll*  n-  (Arch.)  An  ornament  used  to  fill 
panels,  and  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  con¬ 
volutions  of  a  folded  napkin.  It  was  much  used  during 
the  16th  century. 

Lin'eolate,  a.  (Bot.)  Marked  with  fine  or  obscure  lines. 

Lin'er,  ft.  A  vessel  belonging  to  a  regular  line  of  packets. 

lane  Port,  in  Tennessee ,  a  village  of  Stewart  co. 

Linc'viSlc,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Clarion  co., 
about  16  m.  E.S.E.  of  Oil  City. 

Line'ville  Station,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-office 
of  Crawford  co. 

Ling',  n.  [Du.  leng  ]  (Zobl.)  The  Lola  molva,  a  valu¬ 
able  European  fish,  belonging  to  the  Gad  idee  (Cod-fish 
family).  In  addition  to  the  generic  characters  of  the 
family,  it  possesses  the  following  especial  one,  namely, 
that  it  has  a  chin  with  one  or  two  lmrbules  upon  it.  The 
body  of  the  ling  is  a  little  more  elongated  than  the  hake, 
being  usually  from  three  to  four  feet  long.  The  back 
and  sides  are  of  a  gray  color,  somewhat  inclining  to 
olive,  although  occasionally  cinerous;  the  under  por¬ 
tion  of  the  body  silvery;  ventrals,  white;  dorsal  and 
anal  fins,  edged  with  white;  and,  lastly,  the  caudal 
marked  near  the  end  with  si  transverse  black  bar,  the 
extreme  tip,  like  the  other  fins,  being  white.  The  ling 
is  naturally  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  seas,  like  the 
rest  of  its  family.  Great  quantities  of  them  are  taken 
round  the  Western  Islands,  in  the  Orkneys,  and  on  the 
Yorkshire  and  Cornish  coasts.  The  mode  of  fishing  for 
ling  is  by  means  of  hand-lines  and  long-lines;  and  be¬ 
sides  a  portion  that  is  consumed  fresh,  the  fish  are  split 
from  head  to  tail,  cleaned,  salted  in  brine,  washed,  and 
dried.  The  demand,  however,  often  falls  short  of  the 
quantity  cured ;  and  thus  the*  fishermen  are  poorly  re¬ 
quited  for  their  toil  and  outlay.  The  ports  of  Spain  are 
the  markets  generally  supplied ;  and  so  important  an 
article  of  commerce  was  it  considered,  that  an  Act  for 
regulating  the  price  of  ling,  cod,  hake,  Ac.,  was  passed. 
The  air-bladders  of  the  ling  are,  like  those  of  the  cod, 
prepared  separately,  and  are  sold  under  the  name  of 
sounds.  When  in  season,  the  liver  abounds  with  a  fine 
oil.  In  1804  it  was  calculated  that  the  take  in  Scotland 
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of  cod  and  ling  amounted  to  3,523.269  fish,  of  which 
1,385,699  were  from  the  Shetland  Islands.  Of  these, 
109,684  cwt.  were  cured  and  dried,  ami  6,166  barrels 
were  cured  in  pickle;  while  58,042  cwt.  were  disposed 
of  fresh  ;  making  a  total  of  167.726  cwt ,  cured  or  fresh; 
of  which  large  quantity  19,577  cwt.  were  exported.  Mr. 
Yarrell  observes  of  it :  “  In  Zealand,  the  principal  fishing 
for  ling  is  from  May  to  August.  On  the  Yorkshire  coast, 
the  young  are  called  drizzles.  In  Cornwall,  they  are 
caught  in  January  and  February,  and  their  favorite 
haunts  are  about  the  margins  of  the  rocky  valleys  of 
the  ocean.  The  ling  is  exceedingly  prolific,  and  of  most 
voracious  appetite,  feeding  on  young  fish,  not  sparing 
anything  that  has  life,  and  the  prey  is  swallowed  whole; 
so  that  no  great  art  is  required  to  catch  it.  It  is  tena¬ 
cious  of  life,  and  survives  great  injury.” 

(Bot  )  A  species  of  plants,  genus  Culluna.  The  name 
is  also  applied  in  China  to  Trapa  bicornis. 

liiiiganorc’.  in  Maryland .  a  P.  0.  of  Frederick  co. 

Linuanore'  C'reek,  in  Maryland, enters  the  Monoc- 
acy  River  in  Frederick  co. 

Lin'$;ard.  John,  the  Roman  Catholic  historian  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  r.  at  Winchester,  in  1771.  He  was  educated 
at  the  college  of  Douay,  in  France,  and  on  its  removal 
to  England,  during  the  French  revolution,  accompanied 
it  thither.  lie  commenced  his  laborious  literary  career 
iu  1805,  by  a  series  of  Letters  on  Catholic  Royalty,  con- 
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tribnted  to  a  north-of-England  newspaper.  The  work 
on  which  his  fame  rests,  is  his  History  of  England,  front 
the  first  Invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the.  Accession  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary ,  in  1688;  the  first  edition  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  between  1819-1825.  It  was  subsequently  con¬ 
siderably  enlarged,  and  has  now  passed  through  six  edi¬ 
tions,  having  deservedly  attained  the  rank  of  a  standard 
work.  Based,  for  the  most  part,  on  original  researches: 
abounding  in  solid  learning  and  acute  suggestion  ;  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  lucid,  manly,  unaffected  stylo,  it  is  esteemed 
one  of  the  best  text-books  on  Euglish  history  j’et  writ-' 
ten.  While  looking  at  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  persons 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view,  Dr.  L.  has  the 
merit  of  not  overpassing  the  limits  of  fairness  and  mod¬ 
eration  in  his  treatment  of  controverted  matters.  lie 
was  author  also  of  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church.  The  dignity  of  cardinal  was  of¬ 
fered  to  Dr.  L.,  and  declined.  I).  at  Hornby,  where  be 
had  lived  since  1811,  in  July,  1851. 

Lin  ^el.  n.  [Dim.  of  Lat.  lingua ,  the  tongue.]  A 
little  tongue,  or  thong  of  leather. 

Lin  den,  or  Lin'g-a  Isle,  an  island  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  off  the  N.E.  coast  of  Sumatra,  100  m. 
from  Singapore,  on  the  equator ;  Lat.  0°  20'  S.,  Lon. 
104°  40'  E.  Ext.  About  50  m.  long,  and  30  m.  at  its 
greatest  breadth.  It  has  a  healthy  climate,  and  pro¬ 
duces  fruit  and  poultry  in  abundance.  The  inhabitants 
are  Malays.  Pop.  3,000. 

Linger,  r.  n.  [Sax.  langian,  to  draw  out;  Old  Ger. 
lengian ,  from  lang ,  long.]  To  remain  or  wait  long;  to 
be  slow;  to  delay;  to  loiter;  to  tarry.  —  To  be  slow  in 
deciding;  to  be  in  suspense;  to  hesitate.  —  To  remain 
long  in  any  shite. 

Li ii  sorer,  n.  One  who  lingers. 

Lingering,  a.  Drawing  out  in  time;  remaining 
long;  protracted. 

— n.  A  delaying;  a  remaining  long :  tardiness ;  protraction. 

Lin'geringly,  at/r.  With  delay  ;  slowly ;  tediously. 

Linnet,  n.  [Fr.  lingot.]  A  mass  of  unwrought  metal ; 
an  ingot.  (R.) 

Li  n  z  lestow  n.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of. 
Dauphin  co  ,  abt.  8  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Lin  go,  n.  Language;  tongue;  speech.  (Vulgar.) 

Lingua,  ( lin'gwa ,)  n.  [Lat..  a  tongue.]  {Zool.)  The 
name  of  an  organ  situated  within  the  labium  or  emerg-j 
ing  from  it,  by  which  insects,  in  many  cases,  collect  their 
food  and  pass  it  down  the  pharynx,  which  is  situated 
above  its  root. 

Lin'gua-den'tal,  a.  [Lat.  lingua ,  a  tongue,  and 
dens,  dent  is ,  a  tooth.]  Formed  or  uttered  by  the  joint 
use  of  the  tongue  and  teeth,  as  the  letters  d  and  t. 

— n.  A  sound  formed  by  the  tongue  and  teeth. 

Lin  gua  Franca,  n.  ( Philol )  The  dialect  spoken 
chiefly  along  the  European  and  African  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  a  species  of  corrupt  Italian,  min¬ 
gled  with  words  of  other  languages,  and  may  be  termed 
the  Creole  tongue  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Lingual,  ( lin'gwal ,)  a.  [Lat.  lingua ,  a  tongue.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  tongue. 

— n.  A  sound  pronounced  by  the  tongue,  as  l. 

Lin'giiiforin.  a.  {Zool.)  Applied  to  the  tongue  of 
an  insect,  when  it  is  quite  distinct  from  the  labium, 
usually  retracted  within  the  mouth,  short,  and  shaped 
something  like  a  vertebrate  tongue. 

Linguist,  n.  [Fr. linguiste.]  A  person  skilled  in  lan¬ 
guages. 

Lingnis'tic,  or  Liiignis'tical,  [Fr.  linguis - 
tiquei)  Pertaining  to  linguistics. 

Lingn istics,  ( lin-gwis’tiks .)  n.  sing.  The  comparative 
and  philosophical  study  of  languages  ;  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  origin,  various  senses,  and  application  of 
words. 

Lin'gnlate,  a.  (Bot.)  Linguiform. 

Ling'worts,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Heath  worts.  See 
Ericace.*. 

Lin'gy,  a.  Strong;  active  ;  tall. —  Idle;  loitering. — 
Supple  ;  flexible.  (Local  Eng.) 

Linliares,  (leen-ya'rees,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  river 
Doce,  abt.  30  in.  above  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic. 

Linig'  crons,  a.  [From  Lat.  linum ,  flax,  and  gero ,  to 
bearTj  Bearing  or  producing  flax. 

Liniment.  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  lini  men  turn,  from  lino.  Uni- 
turn.]  {Med.)  An  oily  substance  of  a  consistence  in¬ 
termediate  between  an  ointment  and  oil,  but  so  thin  :is 
to  drop.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  spirituous  or 
other  stimulating  application  for  external  use. 

Lining,  n.  The  covering  of  the  inner  surface  of  any¬ 
thing,  as  of  a  garment  or  a  box.  —  That  which  is  within. 

— Act  of  drawing  lines  upon,  or  of  marking  with  lines. 

Link,  n.  [Ger.  gelenk.  a  joint,  a  ring,  a  link,  from  len- 
ken ,  to  bend;  Sw.,  Goth,  lanka ,  to  connect,  to  join  to¬ 
gether.]  A  single  ring  or  division  of  a  chain.  — Any¬ 
thing  doubled  and  closed  like  a  link.  —  A  chain  ;  any¬ 
thing  connecting.  —  Any  single  constituent  part  of  a 
connected  series,  as  of  an  argument.  —  A  torch  made 
of  tow  or  hards,  Ac.,  and  pitch. 

{Steam-engine.)  One  of  the  flat  or  round  pieces  of  1 
iron,  with  round  holes  at  each  end,  which  are  used  to 
connect  together,  by  bolts,  different  parts  of  the  mech¬ 
anism  of  the  engine.  —  Link-motion  and  apparatus  for 
reversing  steam-engines :  it  is  used  in  locomotive  en¬ 
gines  instead  of  the  reversing  forks,  and  consists  of  a 
link  with  a  slot  from  end  to  end,  into  which  a  guide- 
block  fits,  and  is  connected  to  the  slide-valve  rod  :  the! 
rods  of  the  two  eccentrics  are  connected  one  to  each' 
end  of  the  link,  which  is  raised  or  lowered,  or  held  in  a 
central  position,  by  apparatus  attached  to  the  centre  of 
it,  moved  by  the  reversing  lever.  When  the  link  is  in 
a  central  position  with  regard  to  the  slide-valve  rod.  the 
guide-block  remains  stationary,  as  it  is  then  at  the  cen¬ 
tre  upon  which  the  link  vibrates.  When  the  link  is  up, 


the  guide-block  is  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  slide  re¬ 
ceives  motion  from  the  backward  eccentric.  When  the 
link  is  down,  it  receives  motion  from  the  forward  eccen¬ 
tric. 

Link,  v.  a.  To  join  or  connect,  as  by  links  :  to  compli¬ 
cate. —  To  unite  or  connect  by  something  intervening 
or  in  another  manner. 

“  Link  towus  to  towns  with  avenues  of  oak."  —Pope. 

— r.  n.  To  be  connected. 

Li nk  l>oy,  or  Link  man.  n.  A  boy  or  man  that 

carries  a  torch  to  accommodate  passengers  with  light 

Link'iiison,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Franklin  co. 

Linklaen.  ( link-ldn', )  in  New  York,  a  post- township 
of  Cheuaugo  co.  ;  pop.  (1870),  926. 

Linkoping.  ( linrche(r)-ping ,)  a  town  of  Sweden,  and 
cap.  of  dist.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Stoeng,  which 
here  flows  into  Lake  Roxen,  110  ni.  S.W  of  Stockholm. 
It  is  regularly  built,  with  fine  market-places  and  public 
squares,  but  the  houses  are  mostly  of  wood  The  cathe¬ 
dral,  a  Gothic  edifice,  is  one  ot  the  finest  in  Sweden,  and 
contains  many  monuments  of  illustrious  personages 
L.  also  possesses  a  library  of  over  30,000  vols.  Its  trade 
is  considerable.  l\jp.  estimated  at  6,3o0. 

Linlithgo.  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Columbia  co. 

Linlithgow,  or  West  Lothian,  (lin'lith  go,)  a 
co.  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  having  the  cos.  Mid-Lothian,  Lanark,  and 
Stirling  on  the  FI,  S.,  and  W. ;  area ,  127  sq.  m..  of  which 
three-fourths  are  arable.  It  is  triangular  in  shape,  and 
though  the  surface  is  varied,  there  are  no  hills  of  any 
consequence.  In  the  S.  part  of  the  co.  the  ground  is 
marshy,  but  elsewhere  the  soil  is  fertile.  Rivers. 
Almond  and  Avon.  Towns.  Linlithgow.  Qtieensferry, 
Bathgate,  are  the  principal.  Min.  Coal,  limestone,  lead, 
freestone,  and  iroustoue.  Prod.  The  usual  cereals;  also 
turnips  and  potatoes,  of  which  extensive  crops  are 
raised.  The  chief  articles  of  traffic  are  salt,  lime,  free¬ 
stone  and  coal.  P>p.  estimated  at  42,500. 

Linlithgow,  a  town  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  the  above  co., 
on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  18  m.  W.  of  Edinburgh.  It 
was  founded  iu  the  12th  century,  and  contains  the  ruins 
of  the  palace  in  which  queen  Mary  Stuart  whs  born  in 
1542.  Pop.  4,000. 

Linn,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Woodford  co. ;  pop. 
about  750. 

Linn,  in  Iowa,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  abt.  720  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Cedar  and  Wapsipinicon  rivers,  and  several  considerable 
creeks.  Surface,  diversified;  soil ,  remarkably  fertile. 
Cap.  Marion.  Pop.  (1870).  28,818. 

— A  township  of  Cedar  co. ;  pop.  527. 

— A  township  of  Dallas  co. ;  pop.  665. 

— A  township  of  Liun  co.;  pop.  1057. 

Linn,  in  Kansas,  an  E.  co.  adjoining  Missouri;  area , 
l  abt.  576  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Osage  River  and  Sugar  Creek. 

I  Surface ,  generally  level ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min.  Coal. 

[  Cap.  Mound  City.  Pop.  (1870),  5  -i04. 

Linn,  in  Kentucky ,  a  village  of  Greenup  co.,  abt.  120  m 
E.N.E.  of  Frankfort. 

Linn,  in  Missouri,  a  N. co. ;  area, abt.  650  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Grand  River,  and  Locust,  Yellow,  Wolf,  and  Elk  creeks. 
Surface,  generally  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Linneus. 
Pop.  (1S70\  15.556. 

— A  post-village  aud  township,  cap.  of  Osage  co.,  abt.  22 
m.  S.E.  of  Jefferson  City;  pop.  of  township  abt.  1,400. 

Linn,  in  Oregon,  a  N.W.  central  co. ;  area,  about  2,500 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Willamette,  Santiam,  and  Mackenzie 
rivers.  Surface,  diversified,  the  Cascade  Range  forming 
the  E.  boundary ;  soil,  very  fertile,  especially  along  the 
streams.  Cap.  Albany.  Pop.  about  18,000. 

Linn,  in  IFisco/i-siw,  a  township  of  Walworth  co. ;  pop. 
about  1.500. 

Li  n  me 'a,  n.  [In  honor  of  Linn&us ,  the  celebrated 
Swedish  naturalist.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Caprifoliacese.  They  are  trailing  evergreen  herbs,  w  idely 
disseminated  throughout  the  N.  temperate  zone.  L. 
Borealis ,  the  Twin-flower,  is  a  solitary  species.  It  has 
long,  creeping,  filiform  stems,  rooting  and  branching 
their  whole  length,  and  covering  the  ground  in  large 
pods.  Its  flowers  are  rose-colored  and  very  fragrant. 

Linn^'nn  Sys'tem,«.  {Bot.)  Theorder or  method¬ 
ical  arrangement  of  plants  adopted  by  Linmcus,  the 
Swedish  naturalist,  early  in  the  18th  century.  This 
system  had  the  most  surprising  success,  on  account  of 
its  extreme  simplicity,  and  the  singular  facility  which 
it  affords  for  attaining  a  knowledge  of  the  names  of 
plants.  Up  to  that  time  each  species  was  named  by  a 
characteristic  phrase,  in  which  the  distinctive  charac¬ 
ters  were  frequently  not  included.  These  phrases  were 
so  long,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  retain  any  number 
of  them  in  the  mind.  By  the  Linmean  system,  a  proper 
or  generic  name  was  given  to  each  group  or  genus;  and 
each  species  of  these  genera  was  designated  by  a  specific 
name  added  to  the  generic.  By  this  ingenious  contriv¬ 
ance,  the  study  of  botany,  then  very  extensive,  was 
quickly  simplified.  —  See  Botany. 

Linnse'us,  Charles,  or  Carl  Yon  Linnf.  one  of  the 
greatest  systematic  botanists  and  naturalists  the  world  I 
has  ever  seen,  was  b.  in  Sweden  in  1707.  Sweden  is! 
justly  proud  of  having  given  birth  to  Linnaeus.  His  I 
father  was  a  poor  clergy  man  in  a  rural  district,  who  could  j 
scarce  afford  to  give  his  son  an  education  fi»r  a  profes¬ 
sion,  and  was  at  one  time  nearly  apprenticing  him  to  a 
shoemaker;  and  yet  we  see  this  son  in  after-years,  by 
dint  of  his  own  genius  and  talents,  rising  to  the  rank 
ot  a  nobleman,  and  exercising,  even  while  alive,  a  most 
extraordinary  and  universal  influence  over  the  whole  i 
science  of  Natural  History.  During  the  earlier  years  I 
of  his  life  he  endured  many  privations  and  much 
poverty;  but  his  extensive  acquirements  procured  him 
numerous  friends,  and,  in  1741.  at  the  age  of  34,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  beiug  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  medi- 
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cine  at  the  university  of  Upsala,  where  he  had  studied 
iu  his  youth;  Rosen  was  professor  of  botany,  a  chair 
w  hich  Linnams  would  have  preferred,  but  by  an  amica¬ 
ble  arrangement  the  former  lectured  on  medical  sub- 
jects,  while  the  latter  taught  Natural  History.  Previous 
to  his  appointment  to  this  chair  Linmeus  had  travelled 
through  Lapland,  where  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the 
natural  history  of  that  arctic  region  ;  he  had  visited  and 
examined  the  great  mines  of  Sweden,  where  heacqnired 
a  good  knowledge  of  mineralogy;  he  had  explored  the 
natural  history  of  Dalecarlia,  for  which  purpose  h had 
been  sent  by  the  governor  of  that  province;  he  had 
visited  Denmark,  Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  and 
had  thus  laid  up  a  vast  store  of  knowledge  iu  all  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature.  The  extent  of  this  knowl¬ 
edge  may  be  judged  of  from  his  Systmia  Naturse.a  work 
which  has  now  been  before  the  world  for  more  than  a 
century;  and  which,  notwithstanding  that  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  objects  of  nature  has  increased  a  hun¬ 
dred-fold  since  his  time,  is  almost  indispensable  to  every 
naturalist  even  at  the  present  day.  His  acquirements 
iu  Natural  History  were  universal ;  still  it  is  in  Botany 
that  he  has  obtained  most  success  and  his  greatest 
glory.  His  arrangement  of  plants  by  the  sexual  sys¬ 
tem,  or  by  the  number,  disposition,  Ac.,  of  the  stamina 
and  pistils,  maintained  the  pre-eminence  over  all  rival 
systems  till  very  lately;  and  even  now,  though  superseded 
in  a  great  measure  by  the  natural  method  of  Jussien, 
retains  a  most  useful  place  in  the  study  of  Botany. 
The  binomial  nomenclature  which  he  introduced  into 
Botany  and  Zoology,  or  the  use  of  trivial  or  specific 
names  appended  to  the  generic,  to  distinguish  the  dif¬ 
ferent  species  of  animals  and  plants,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  helps  to  the  advancement  of  the  study  of 
Natural  History  that  has  ever  been  discovered,  and 
which  alone  would  have  immortalized  the  name  of 
Linnaeus.  In  1747  L. was  appointed  physician  to  the  king; 
in  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  l'olar  Star;  and 

in  1757  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  D.  1778. 

Linn  City,  in  Oregon,  a  village  of  Clackamas  co.,  on 
the  Willamette  River,  opposite  Oregon  City. 

Linn  Creek,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-vill..  cap.  of  Camden 
co.,  abt  50  m.  S.S.W.  of  Jefferson  City  ;  pip.  abt.  2.000. 

Lin 'net.  n.  [Fr.  linot;  A.S.  linetwege.  J  A  genus  of 
small  birds  of  the  family  Pringillidse.  nearly  resembling 
the  true  finches,  gold-finches,  Ac.  The  bill  is  short, 
straight,  conical,  and  pointed  ;  the  wings  long,  and 
somewhat  pointed ;  the  tail  forked.  The  species  are 
widely  distributed  in  the  northern,  temperate,  and  arc¬ 
tic  regions,  but  much  confusion  has  arisen  concerning 
them,  from  the  difference  between  the  plumage  of  the 
breeding-season  and  that  of  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
The  common  L  {L.  cannabina).  or  Greater  Redp>  le.  is 
common  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  and  extends 
over  Asia  to  Japan.  In  size  it  is  about  equal  to  the 
chaffinch.  In  its  winter  plumage,  its  prevailing  eolor 
is  brown,  the  quill-  and  tail-feathers  black  with  white 
edges  ;  in  the  nuptial-plumage,  the  crown  of  the  head  and 
the  breast  are  bright  ver¬ 
milion  color,  and  a  general 
brightening  of  color  takes 
place  over  the  rest  of  the 
plumage.  This  change  of  yi 
plumage  causes  it  to  be 
designated  the  brown, 


Fig.  1593. 

LINNET,  or  LESSER  REDPOLE 
OF  AMERICA. 


gray,  or  rose  L ..  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  season  of  the 
year  and  the  sex.  The 
sweetness  of  its  song 
makes  it  everywhere  a  fa¬ 
vorite.  It  sings  well  in  a 
cage,  and  readily  breeds 
in  confinement;  but  the 
brightness  of  the  nuptial- 
plumage  never  appears. 

The  L.  abounds  chiefly  in 

somewhat  open  districts,  and  seems  to  prefer  unculti¬ 
vated  and  furze-covered  grounds.  Its  nest  is  very  often 
in  a  furze-bush  or  hawthorn-hedge;  is  formed  of  small 
twigs  and  stems  of  grass,  nicely  lined  with  wool  or  hair; 
the  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  pale  bluish-white, 
speckled  with  purple  and  brown.  Linnets  congregate 
in  large  flocks  in  winter,  and  in  great  part  desert  the 
uplands,  and  resort  to  the  sea-coast.  —  The  Mealy  Red- 
pot.e  {L.  canescens)  is  also  a  widely  distributed  species, 
and  is  found  in  N.  America,  as  well  as  in  FJirope  and 
Asia,  chiefly  in  very  northern  regions.  In  size,  it  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  Common  Linnet.  By  some  it  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  larger  variety  of  the  Lesser  Redpole  or 
Common  Rf.dpolb  {L.  linaria,  or  ^ Egiothus  linaria).  The 
forehead,  throat,  and  lore,  are  black;  in  the  spring  plu¬ 
mage,  the  crown  of  the  head  is  deep  crimson  ;  the  general 
color  is  brown  of  various  shades.  This  species  is  com¬ 
mon  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  world.  Audubon 
says  few  birds  exhibit  a  more  affectionate  disposition 
than  this:  and  he  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  several 
on  a  twig  feeding  each  other  by  passing  a  seed  from  bill 
t«»  bill,  aud  one  individual  actually  receiving  food  from 
two  of  bis  companions  at  the  same  time. 

Lin'nen*.  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Aroostook  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Linnens.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Linn  co.r 
al«t.  116  in.  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Linn  Grove.  in  Mum.  See  Lynn  Ghove. 

Linn  Grove,  in  Indiana,  a  po*t-office  of  Adams  ro. 

Li n  title.  (  Loot* . )  {lin'he, )  an  arm  of  the  sea  on  the  W 
coast  of  Scotland,  between  the  cog.  of  Argyle  and  Inver¬ 
ness.  Ext.  20  m.  long;  breadth  8  m.  It  has  several 
branches,  which  take  tbe  names  of  Lochs  Etive,  Leven, 
and  Crerau. 
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Iiinn\  Valley,  in  California.  See  Lynn’s  Valley. 

Linn'frille.  in  Missouri ,  a  village  oi  Jefferson  co.,  abt. 
49  m.  S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Linn  ville.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Licking  co.,  abt. 
37  in.  B.  of  Columbus. 

Limi'villC  River*  in  N.  Carolina ,  enters  the  Ca¬ 
tawba  River  from  Burke  co. 

Lin  seed,  Lintseed,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  seed  of  the 
flax-plant.  See  Lixi  m. 

Lin'seed-oil,  n.  See  Linux. 

Lin'Hey«  n.  Linsey-woolsey. 

Lin'sey-Wool'sey,  a.  Made  of  linen  and  wool;  — 
hence,  vile:  mean  ;  of  different  and  unsuitable  parts. 

— n.  A  stuff  made  of  linen  and  wool  mixed. 

Li n 'stock,  n.  A  staff  of  wood  with  a  match  at  the  end 
of  it,  used  by  gunners  in  firing  cannon. 

Lint,  n.  [Sax.  Hurt;  Lat.  linb'um,  a  linen  cloth,  from 
linum ,  flax]  Flax.  —  Linen  scraped  into  a  soft  sub¬ 
stance,  and  used  for  dressing  wounds  and  sores. 

Lin  tel,  n.  [Fr.  linte.au  ;  Sp.  lintel ,  from  0.  Lat.  7imen- 
tum,  from  lim en,  a  threshold,  the  head-  or  foot-piece  of 
a  door.]  (Arc/i.)  The  head-piece  of  a  door-frame  or 
window-frame;  the  part  of  the  frame  that  lies  on  the 
side-pieces. 

Li  n 'ton.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co.,  abt.  88 
m.  s.VV.  of  Indianapolis. 

• — A  township  of  Vigo  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Lin'ton,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Allamakee  co. ;  pop.  656. 

— A  village  of  Des  Moines  co.,  abt.  21  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Bur¬ 
lington  co. 

Lin  ton,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Coshocton  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,634. 

Lin'ton,  in  Oregon,  a  village  of  Multnomah  co.,  on  the 
Willamette  River,  abt.  5  in.  below  Portland 

Lin'ton  Mi  I  In.  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Coshocton  co 

Liii-tttins:',  a  city  of  China,  province  of  Shan-tung.  70 
m.  W.  of  Tse-nan-foo.  It  has  numerous  mosques  and 
temples,  one  of  the  latter  containing  9  towers,  besides 
a  colossal  golden  idol.  It  is  said  to  be  quite  a  commer¬ 
cial  city.  Pop.  unknown. 

Li'niiiil,  n.  (Lat.,  flax.]  (Bot.)  The  most  important 
genus  of  the  ord.  Linacex.  The  liber-fibres  of  L.  usibi- 
tissimum,  when  prepared  in  a  certain  way,  constitute 
Jiax ,  of  which  linen  fabrics  are  made.  Linen,  when 
scraped,  forms  lint,  which  is  so  much  used  for  surgical 
dressings.  The  short  fibres  of  flax  which  are  separated 
in  the  course  of  its  preparation,  constitute  tow.  The 
seeds  of  the  flax-plant  are  called  linseed.  The  seed- 
coat  contains  much  mucilage,  and  the  nucleus  of  the 
seed  oil.  The  oil  may  be  readily  obtained  from  the  seeds 
by  expression;  the  amount  depends  on  the  method 
adopted,  and  varies  from  18  to  27  per  cent.  Lmseed-oil  is 
especially  remarkable  for  drying  rapidly  when  applied 
to  the  surface  of  any  body  exposed  to  the  air,  and  thus 
forming  a  hard  transparent  varnish.  This  property  of 
drying  quickly  is  much  developed  by  previously  boiling 
the  oil,  either  alone  or  with  some  preparation  of  lead. 
The  cake  left  after  the  expression  of  the  oil  is  known  as 


( Lin  um  perenna. ) 

oihcake,  and  is  much  used  as  food  for  cattle.  When 
powdered  it  is  commonly  sold  as  linseed-meal,  which  is 
much  used  for  making  poultices  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  linseed-meal,  however,  as  directed  to  he  used  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  merely  linseed  powdered ;  hence  it  con¬ 
tains  the  oil.  which  is  not  present  in  ordinary  meal. 

Li  it 'ville  Orove,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Madison  co. 
Liii'woo<l,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Lincoln  co.,  abt. 
60  m.  N.W.  of  St.  I iOiiis. 

Lin  wood,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Hamilton  co. 

Lin  wood,  or  Linwood  Station.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Delaware  co.,  abt.  4  m  S.W.  of  Chester. 

Lin  wood,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Portage  co.; 


Linz,  or  Liutz.  the  capital  of  Upper  Austria,  on  the 
Danube,  100  miles  W.  of  Vienna.  It  is  well  built  on 
both  sides  of  the  Danube,  connected  by  a  bridge  and 
fortified  by  a  circle  of  32  forts.  The  houses  are  hand¬ 
somely  built  and  ornamented,  and  the  streets  are  wide 
though  poorly  paved.  Among  its  institutions  are  the 
Lyceum,  to  which  is  attached  a  public  library  of  40,000 
vols.,  a  provincial  academy  of  arts,  military  schools,  Ac. 


L.  has  a  large  imperial  factory  of  broad-cloths,  carpets,! 
and  other  woollen  stuffs.  L.  lias  many  other  factories 
for  manufacturing  woollens,  cottons,  silks,  gold-lace, 
Ac.  The  navigation  of  the  Danube  brings  a  lively  trade 
to  L.  ih/>.  estimated  at  30,390. 

Li'oil,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  ho,  leonis  ;  Gr.  leon,  leontos .]  ( Zool. ) 
This  rapacious  animal,  erroneously  described  by  the  an¬ 
cients  as  the  king  of  beasts,  belongs  to  the  family  of 
the  Felidae,  of  which  it  is  the  type.  The  dental  for¬ 
mula  of  the  lion  may  be  thus  scientifically  expressed : 

6  1—1  4—4 

Incisors-,  canines - ,  molars - ;  total  30. 

6  1  —  1  3—3 

When  called  into  action,  these  teeth  act  like  the  antago¬ 
nistic  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors  upon  the  substance 
submitted  to  their  cutting  edges.  The  canine  teeth  are 
very  long  and  large.  The  feet  of  the  lion,  like  the  rest 
of  the  cat  family,  exhibit  one  of  the  most  beautiful  con¬ 
formations  of  nature.  In  walking,  only  the  soft  parts 
touch  the  ground;  and  hence  their  tread  is  noiseless. 
The  lion  thus  glides  along  with  a  stealthy  pace  until  it 
crouches  within  proper  distance,  when  it  springs  with 
fearful  velocity  and  force  upon  its  unsuspecting  prey. 
Another  adjunct  of  terror  with  regard  to  this  animal 
is  the  fearful  roar  which  it  emits  at  the  moment  it 
pounces  on  its  prey  ;  its  unhappy  victim  being  deadened, 
as  it  were,  with  fright  at  the  same  moment  as  it  feels  its 


Fig.  1595.  —  the  lion. 

enemy’s  talons  and  murderous  teeth.  The  other  generic 
characteristics  of  the  animal  will  be  found  given  under 
the  article  Fklxd£.  Formerly  only  one  species  of  the 
lion  was  admitted  by  zoologists;  but  of  late,  as  dis¬ 
covery  lias  opened  fresh  fields  for  investigation,  it  would 
appear  that  there  are  several  degrees  and  varieties  of 
this  animal.  At  one  time  they  must  have  been,  from  the 
frequent  allusions  made  to  them  in  Scripture,  tolerably 
abundant  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt:  but  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  they  have  totally  disappeared  from  those  coun¬ 
tries.  Of  all  the  different  varieties  which  have  been  ob¬ 
served  by  naturalists,  the  African  lion  ( Leo  Afncanus)  is 
by  far  the  finest,  most  powerful,  and  the  most  ferocious. 
Of  this  there  are  three  different  specimens,  which  may 
he  thus  enumerated,— the  Barbary  lion,  from  Barbary 
and  North  Africa;  the  Senegal  lion,  from  Senegal  and 
the  west  of  Africa;  and,  lastly,  the  Cape  lion,  from  S. 
Africa  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  general  prey 
of  the  African  lion  consists  of  the  larger  herbivorous 
quadrupeds;  and  there  are  few  of  these  which  it  is  un¬ 
able  to  master.  When  aroused,  lions  retreat  slowly; 
and  if  no  cover  is  near,  when  they  have  got  to  a  suffi¬ 
cient  distance,  they  bound  away  at  a  prodigious  rate. 
They  seldom,  if  ever,  invite  conflict  with  man,  always 
trying  to  retreat;  but  when  they  are  shot  at,  and  are 
wounded,  they  then  turn  on  their  pursuer  with  fearful 
ferocity.  The  color  of  the  African  lion  is  generally  a 
tawny  yellow,  like  the  general  class  Leo ;  the  only  ex¬ 
ception  being  the  Cape  lion,  which  is  of  a  more  brown¬ 
ish  color.  Of  Asiatic  lions  there  are  three  varieties, — 
the  Bengal,  the  Persian,  and  the  maneless  lion  ofGuze- 
rat.  The  first  of  these  is  smaller  in  size,  with  a  less  ex¬ 
tensive  mane,  and  it  is  usually  of  a  lighter  color  than 
the  African.  It  also  does  not  possess  the  same  degree 
of  courage  which  distinguishes  the  latter.  The  Persian 
lion  is  characterized  by  the  pale-yellow  color  of  his  fur. 
The  maneless  lion  of  Guzerat  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  species  of  lions  by  its  being  nearly  destitute 
of  that  appendage,  the  mane,  which  is  a  striking  feature 
of  the  African  and  Bengal  lions.  This  variety  is  found  in 
Guzerat. along  the  banks  of  the  river  Sombarmuttee,near 
Ahmedabad,  extending  through  a  large  tract  of  country 
about  40  in.  in  length.  See  Felidae. 

(Astron.)  See  Leo. 

(Her.)  A  beast,  of  which  the  figure  is  very  commonly 
borne  as  a  charge.  The  attitudes  in  which  the.  lion  is 
represented  are  very  various  See  Couchant,  Gakdant, 
Passant,  Rampant,  Regardant,  Salient,  Sejant,  Ac. 

_ An  object  of  peculiar  interest  or  curiosity;  as,  “the 

lion  of  the  day.”  —  Worcester. 

Li'on-ftiit*  n.  The  ant-lion.  See  Myrmeleov. 

Lioiwod,  ( li'unst ,)  a.  {Her.)  Adorned  with  lions 
heads,  as  a  cross.  —  Ogilvie. 

Li'oncel,  n.  {Her.)  A  young  lion. 

Li'onel,  n.  A  young  lion. 

Li  'ones!*,  n.  The  female  of  the  lion  kind. 

Li'onet.  n.  A  young  or  a  little  lion. 

Li'on  ism,  n.  The  act  of  attracting  notice,  as  a  lion. 

Li'onize.  v.  a.  To  make  a  lion  of;  to  cause  to  be  an 
object  of  interest  or  curiosity.  —  To  exhibit  the  objects 

I  of  curiosity  to. —  Worcester. 

Li 'oil's*  loot,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Leonto  podium. 
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Li'onN-leaf,  n.  (Hot.)  See  Leontica. 

Lion'*-tuil.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Leonurus. 

Lion'M-tooth,  n.;  pi.  Lion’s-teeth.  {Bot.)  See  Leon- 

T0D0N. 

Li'oil  vil lo.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Chester 
co.,  abt.  31  ni.  W.  by  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

Lip,  n.  [A.  S.  lippu  ;  Lat.  labium .]  {Anat.)  The  outer 
edge  or  border  of  the  mouth.  The  lips  are  formed  by 
muscular  fibres,  glands,  and  cellular  tissue,  covered  by 
mucous  membrane.  They  owe  their  extremely  red 
color  to  the  thinness  of  the  covering  membrane,  and 
their  sensitiveness  to  an  abundant  supply  of  minute 
nervous  fibres.  They  are  not  unfrequently  affected  with 
cancer.  (See  Cancer.)  The  lips  form  part  of  the  organs 
of  speech,  and  are  necessary  to  the  pronunciation  of 
certain  letters,  which  are  hence  called  labials  or  lip- 
letters. 

(Bot.)  Same  as  Labelldm,  q.  v. 

— v.  a.  To  kiss;  to  touch  with  the  lips. 

Lipari  Islands,  ( lip'a-re ,)  a  group  of  volcanic  Is¬ 
lands  in  the  Mediterranean,  12  in  number,  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Sicily,  prov.  of  Messina:  Lat.  between  38°  20' 
and  3S°  55'  N.,  Lon.  14°  15'  and  l  -°  15'  E.  There  are  7 
principal  islands, —  Li  pari,  Yulcano,  Stromboli,  Salini, 
Panaria,  Felicudi,  and  Alicudi.  They  are  all  mountain¬ 
ous.  rising  abruptly  on  tin*  W.  side,  and  shelving  grad¬ 
ually  towards  the  E. ;  and  in  addition  to  this  uniform¬ 
ity,  each  island  has  a  high,  isolated  rock  off  the  N. shore. 
The  climate  is  salubrious,  and  air  refreshing,  though 
storms  and  earthquakes  are  frequent.  Where  the  vol¬ 
canic  substances  have  become  decomposed  sons  to  form 
soil,  it  is  very  fertile.  L..  the  principal  island,  and  from 
which  the  group  takes  its  name,  is  about  18  ra.  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  is  much  cultivated,  producing  grapes, 
figs,  and  olives  in  large  quantities.  Min.  Pumice-stone, 
which  it  sends  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  sulphur,  soda, 
and  nitre.  Ibp.  16,000.  Its  principal  town  is  of  the 
same  name,  and  has  a  population  of  about  1,000. 

Li  par  is,  n.  [Gr.  liparos ,  elegant,  shining;  a  term 
characteristic  of  these  plants.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Orchidacese.  The  principal  American  species  is 
L.  lilifoUa,  the  Tway-blade,  found  in  wet  woods  from 
Canada  S.  to  the  Carolinas,  and  W.  to  Ohio;  flowers 
from  10  to  20,  in  a  terminal,  rather  showy  raceme. 

Lipar'ooele.  n .  (Med.)  A  fatty  tumor. 

Lip'-4levo'tion,  n.  Prayers  uttered  by  the  lips  with¬ 
out  the  desires  of  the  heart. 

Lipetzk,  {le-petzh'.)  a  town  of  European  Russia,  govt. 
Tambov,  on  the  Voronetz,  80  in.  W.  of  Tambov,  and 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1700.  It  contains  mineral 
springs,  and  is  a  great  resort  for  visitors  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  Manuf.  Woollen  cloths.  Pop.  abt.  13,500. 

Lip'ic  Acid.  n.  ( Chem .)  One  of  four  fixed  fatty  acids 
remaining  in  the  retort  when  oleic  acid  is  distilled  with 
nitric  acid. 

Lip'-^ood,  a.  Good  in  words,  but  not  in  practice,  (r.) 

Lip  •labor,  n.  Labor  or  action  of  the  lips  without 
concurrence  of  the  mind;  words  without  sentiments. 

I, ip  less,  a.  Without  lips. 

Lip  let,  n.  A  little  lip. 

Lip  ogram,  n.  [Gr.  leipo,  to  leave  out,  and  gramma, 
a  letter.]  (Lit.)  A  species  of  verse  characterized  by  the 
exclusion  of  a  certain  letter,  either  vowel  or  consonant. 
The  earliest  author  of  lipogrammatic  verse  was  the 
Greek  poet  Lasus  inborn  538  b.  c.);  and  it  is  recorded  of 
one  Tryphiodoni8,  a  Graeco- Egyptian  writer  of  the  same 
period* that  he  composed  an  Od.yssev  in  24  hooks,  from 
each  of  which,  in  succession,  one  of  the  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet  was  excluded.  Fabius  Claudius  Gor- 
dianus  Fulgentius.  a  Christian  monk  of  the  6th  century, 
performed  a  similar  feat  in  Latin.  In  modern  times, 
the  Spaniards  have  been  most  addicted  to  this  laborious 
frivolity, and  Lope  de  Vega  has  written  five  novels,  from 
each  of  which  one  of  the  vowels  is  excluded. 

Lipo$rraniinat'ic\  a.  See  Lipogrxm 

Lipo  ma,  n.  [Gr.  lipos,  fat.]  (Surg.)  A  soft,  indolent 
tumor,  arising  from  a  luxuriance  of  fat  in  the  cellular 
membrane. 

Lipotliym'ic,  a.  Tending  to  swoon  or  faint. 

Li  pot  h  Vinous,  a.  Swooning:  fainting. 

Lipotlt'ymy,  n.  Swoon ;  fainting-fit. 

Lip'pe,  a  river  in  Germany,  rising  3  m.  N.E.  of  Lipp- 
spring,  and  after  a  W.  course  of  100  m.,  joining  the 
Rhine  at  Wesel. 

Lipped,  (lipt,)  a.  Having  lips;  haviDg  a  raised  or 
round  edge  like  a  lip. 

(Bot.)  Same  as  Labiate. 

Lip'pe- Det'ltiold,  a  state  of  N.  Germany,  between 
Lat.  51°  47'  30"  and  52°  11'  N.,  Lon.  8°  35'  and  9°  20' 
E ,  hounded  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  Westphalia,  on  the  E. 
and  N.  by  Hanover,  Brunswick.  Waldeck,  and  Hesse 
Cassel ;  area,  445  square  miles.  The  country  is  generally 
hill v,  especially  in  the  S.W.,  where  the  Teutohurger 
Wald  separates  the  basins  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser. 
The  climate  is  one  of  the  mildest  and  most  agreeable  in 
N.  Germany,  and  the  soil  is  very  fertile  in  the  valleys. 
The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  ami  swine,  ihe  chief 
towns  are  Detmold,  the  cap.,  and  Lemgo.  Rivers. 
Weser  and  the  Werra.  Manuf.  Linens,  woollens,  glass, 
paper  Ac.  Min.  Iron,  marble,  lime,  and  salt.  L.  has 
also  a  large  export  trade  in  timber.  The  Teutohurger 
Wald  is  famous  as  the  region  where  the  Roman  legions 
of  Yarns  were  annihilated  by  Arminins,  the  German 
chief,  A.  D.  H>.  Pop.  111,352.— Dei  mold.  cap.  of  the 
above  state,  situated  on  the  Werra,  47  ni.  S.W.  of  Han¬ 
over,  consists  of  an  old  and  new  town,  the  latter  of 
which  is  well  built,  and  adorned  with  gardens  and  public 
walks.  Among  its  public  buildings  are  the  palace,  a 
fine  castellated  edifice,  and  the  public  library.  Pip.  6,209 

Lip'pe-Schauni'btirg.  See  Schaumburo-Lippe. 
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Lip'pi,  Fra  Filippo,  one  of  the  greatest  Italian  painters, 
was  the  son  of  Tonirnaso  Lippi,  a  butcher  of  Florence, 
where  he  was  B.  about  1412.  Early  left  ail  orphan,  he 
was  placed  in  the  monastery  of  the  Carmen  in  1420, 
and  lived  there  twelve  years.  He  showed  great  taste 
for  drawing,  and  probably  studied  the  great  works  of 
Masaccio  in  the  Brancacci  chapel.  He  is  said  to  have 
painted  in  the  cloister  a  companion  fresco  to  one  of 
Masaccio's,  but  whatever  he  did  there  has  since  perished. 
The  usual  story  of  his  life  is  that  he  left  the  monastery 
in  1480  and  went  to  Ancona;  was  there  captured  by 
pirates  and  sent  as  a  slave  to  Africa;  by  his  skill  in 
drawing  obtained  his  liberty  in  1435,  and  went  to 
Naples,  and  shortly  after  returned  to  Florence;  that  he 
executed  great  works  at  Florence,  Arezzo,  Prato,  and 
Spoleto;  that  at  Prato  he  seduced  a  young  maiden, 
Lucrezia  Buti,  who  was  being  educated  in  the  convent, 
ami  sat  to  him  for  a  Madonna,  and  carried  her  off;  that 
this  brought  him  into  endless  trouble,  and  that  at  last 
he  was  poisoned.  Considerable  doubt  is  now  thrown 
upon  many  of  the  gravest  points  of  this  story.  It  is 
certain  that  Fra  Filippo  did  not  leave  the  Carmelite 
monastery  till  1432,  and  that  throughout  his  life  he  re¬ 
tained  the  appellation  of  Fra,  or  Frater;  his  capture  is 
believed  to  be  a  myth;  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  living 
at  Ancona  or  at  Naples  ;  the  tale  of  the  seduction  rests 
solely  on  the  testimony  of  Vasari,  as  does  that  of  the 
poisoning.  It  is  certain  that,  although  he  had  more 
commissions  as  a  painter  than  he  could  execute,  he  was 
almost  constantly  struggling  with  poverty  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  having  a  number  of  female  relatives  depen¬ 
dent  on  him.  In  1442  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
convent  at  San  Giovannino  at  Florence,  and  five  years 
later  rector  of  San  Quirico  at  Legnaia.  As  an  artist  he 
belongs  to  the  school  of  Masolino,  Angelico,  and  Ma¬ 
saccio,  and  his  works  show  that  he  was  incessantly 
active  and  progressive  to  the  last.  Among  his  most 
famous  works  are  the  altarpiece  of  the  Barhadori  chapel ; 
a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  painted  in  1441,  and  now  in 
the  Academy  of  Arts,  Florence  ;  frescoes  of  scenes  from 
the  lives  of  St.  Stephen  and  John  the  Baptist,  in  the 
Duomo  of  Prato,  painted  in  1455-65 ;  the  Transit  of  St. 
Bernard,  in  the  same  church  ;  and  frescoes  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Spoleto.  There  are  many  fine  pictures  of  Fra 
Filippo  in  the  galleries  of  Florence,  Munich,  Berlin,  and 
in  the  British  National  Gallery.  Died  at  Spoleto,  1469. 
A  monument  was  there  erected  to  him  by  Filippino 
Lippi,  his  reputed  son  by  Lucrezia  Buti,  at  the  expense 
of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. 

Lip'pla,  n.  fin  honor  of  Augustus  Lippi ,  a  French  phy¬ 
sician.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Verbenacea 2. 
They  are  shrubs  or  prostrate  herbs,  with  opposite  leaves ; 
heads  on  axillary  peduncles.  The  principal  American 
species  is  L.  nodifiora,  the  Fog-fruit,  a  perennial  plant, 
with  small  purplish-white  flowers,  found  throughout 
the  Middle,  S.,  and  W.  Statos. 

Li |>  |>i  t  n<l c.  n.  [Lat.  lippitudn ,  from  lippus ,  blear- 
eyed.]  {Med.)  The  disease  commonly  called  bleared- 
eyes,  consisting  in  a  puriform  exudation  from  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  eyelids,  which  often  causes  them  to  adhere 
together  after  sleep. 

Lipp  stadt,  a  town  of  Germany,  38  m.  from  Munster; 
pop.  5,000. 

Li  |>'- wisdom,  n.  Wisdom  in  talk  without  practice ; 
wisdom  in  words  not  supported  by  experience. 

Lip  -work,  n.  Lip  labor. 

Lip'yl,  (Oxide  of.)  (Chem.)  An  hypothetical  body, 
supposed  by  Berzelius  to  form  the  base  of  oils  and  fats, 
and  to  unite  with  two  equivalents  of  water  to  form 
glycerine  at  the  moment  of  decomposition.  Form.  C'3IIoO. 

Liq'liable,  a.  That  may  be  melted. 

JLiq na  tion,  n.  [L.  Lat.  liquatio,  from  liquo,  liquatus , 
to  make  liquid,  to  melt.]  Act  or  operation  of  melting; 
liquefaction.  —  The  capacity  of  being  melted. 

(Metal.)  The  actor  process  of  separating  for  fusion 
two  metals  unequally  fusible;  eliquation. 

Liquofa  cieifei,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicinal  agent,  which 
seems  to  have  the  power  of  liquefying  solid  depositions. 
To  this  class  mercury,  iodine,  Ac.,  have  been  referred 
by  some  —  Dunglison. 

Liquefaction,  (lik-we-fdk'shun.)  n.  [Lat.  liquef actio. 
See  Liquefy. J  ((■ hem  )  The  actor  operation  of  melting  or 
dissolving,  or  the  conversion  of  a  solid  into  a  liquid  by  the 
agency  of  heat.  When  heat  is  applied  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  any  solid  body,  it  changes  its  form  and  becomes 
liquid.  In  the  case  of  ice,  this  change  is  called  liquefac¬ 
tion;  but  in  the  case  of  metals  it  is  more  frequently  called 
fusion.  Under  the  combined  influence  of  pressure  and 
great  cold,  all  the  gases  have  been  liquefied.  Bodies  re¬ 
quire  very  various  degrees  of  temperature  for  liquefac¬ 
tion.  Mercury,  for  example,  fuses  at  39°  below  zero; 
while  wrought-iron  requires  a  temperature  as  high  as 
3280°. 

Liq'uefiable,  a  That  may  be  melted. 

Liq'uetfer,  n.  That  which  liquefies  or  melts  any  solid 
substance. 

Liquefy.  v.  a.  [Fr.  liquefer,  from  Lat.  liquefacio  — 
liqueo ,  to  be  fluid  or  liquid,  and  faciOy  to  make.]  To 
melt;  to  dissolve;  to  convert  from  a  fixed  or  solid  form 
to  that  of  a  liquid;  to  melt  by  the  sole  agency  of  heat. 

— r.  n.  To  become  liquid  ;  to  be  melted. 

Liq  ues'ecnce,  Liquea'cency,  n.  [Lat.  liquescen- 
fia.]  Aptness  to  become  liquid,  or  to  melt. 

Liques'eent,  a.  [Lat.  liqueseens ,  from  liquesco,  to  be¬ 
come  fluid.]  Becoming  liquid  ;  melting. 

Liqueur,  (lik-yure/,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  palatable  spirituous 
cordial  comDosed  of  water,  alcohol,  sugar,  and  some 
aromatic  infusion  extracted  from  fruits,  seeds.  Ac.  Dif¬ 
ferent  liqueurs  vary  according  to  the  proportions  of 
sugar  and  alcohol  contained  in  them.  Among  the  French 
they  are  divided  into  three  classes.  First,  the  ratafias 


or  simple  liqueurs,  in  which  the  sugar,  the  alcohol,  and 
the  aromatic  substance  are  in  small  quantities.  Among 
these  are  anise-water,  noyau,  and  the  apricot,  cherry, 
and  other  ratafias.  The  second  division  consists  of  the 
oils,  or  fine  liqueurs,  with  more  saccharine  and  spirituous 
matter,  as  anisette,  cunujoa,  Ac.  The  third  are  the 
creams,  or  superfine  liqueurs,  such  as  rosoglio,  mara¬ 
schino,  Dantzic  water,  Ac.  In  some  cases,  the  same  aro¬ 
matic  infusion  may  give  its  name  to  two  different  li¬ 
queurs,  according  to  the  proportion  of  their  constituent 
materials  ;  as  eau  de  noyau  and  creme  de  noyau. 

Liq'uid,  a.  [Lat.  liquidus,  from  liqueo .]  Fluid;  not 
fixed  or  solid;  watery;  in  the  form  of  water.  —  Soft; 
clear;  smooth,  as  melody.  —  Pronounced  without  ajar; 
smooth,  as  certain  letters. 

— n.  A  letter  which  has  a  smooth,  flowing  sound,  or  which 
flows  smoothly  after  a  mute,  as  l  and  r  in  bla,  bra.  M 
and  n  are  also  called  liquids. 

(Pfiys.)  A  fluid;  a  material  substance  the  particles 
of  which  have  a  perfect  freedom  of  motion,  without  any 
sensible  tendency  to  approach  to  or  recede  from  one 
another,  except  by  the  action  of  some  external  power. 
Liquidity,  as  a  condition  of  matter,  is  therefore  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  condition  of  fluidity.  (See  Fluid.)  The 
particles  of  a  liquid  are  held  together  with  considerable 
force,  notwithstanding  their  freedom  of  motion,  since  a 
small  quantity  of  a  liquid  has  a  tendency  to  bike  a 
spherical  form  when  at  a  distance  from  any  substance 
for  which  its  particles  have  greater  affinity  than  for  one 
another.  This  is  particularly  apparent  in  mercury,  oil, 
and  water.  The  first  of  these,  upon  being  allowed  to 
drop  on  a  table,  separates  itself  into  globules;  and  the 
two  others  take  a  similar  form  when  a  small  quantity 
of  either  is  suspended  from  the  extremity  of  a  pointed 
object.  The  form  of  the  dew-drop  is  also  another  famil¬ 
iar  instance. 

Liqiiidamlmr,  ( lilJwid-d m'bar,)  in  Bot.,  a  genus  of 
balsamiferous  trees,  constituting  the  nat.  ord.  Altingia- 
cesc,  or  Balsamifiuff’.  There  are  three  species,  which  are 
natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  India,  N.  America,  and 
the  Levant.  L.  Orientate  yields  the  liquid  storax  of  the 
shops;  this  is  obtained  from  the  inner  bark,  which  is 
afterwards  used  by  the  Turks  for  the  purpose  of  fumiga¬ 
tion,  and  is  the  cortex  thymiamatis ,  or  storax-bark  of 
pharmacologists.  In  Cyprus  the  tree  is  called  xylon 
ejfendi,  the  “  wood  of  our  Lord.”  L.  styradfiua ,  an  Amer¬ 
ican  tree,  yields  by  incision  a  fluid  balsamic  juice,  called 
liquidambar ,  or  copalm  balsam.  L.  altingia  (Fig.  96),  a 
native  of  Java,  yields  a  similar  fragrant  balsam.  In 
their  effects  and  uses,  these  products  resemble  the 
balsams  of  Peru  and  Tolu,  benzoin,  Ac. 

Liq'uidate,  v.  n.  [Fr.  liquider ;  It.  liquidate  ;  L.  Lat. 
liquid o,  liquidatus .]  To  dissolve;  to  clear  from  all  obscu¬ 
rity;  to  diminish  or  lessen;  to  settle;  to  adjust.  —  To 
ascertain  or  reduce  to  precision  in  amount;  to  pay;  to 
settle,  adjust,  and  satisfy,  as  a  debt. 

Liquidation,  n.  [Fr.J  The  act  of  liquidating;  act 
of  settling  and  adjusting  debts,  or  ascertaining  their 
amounts,  or  the  balance  due. 

Liquidator,  n.  [Fr.  liquidateur.]  lie  or  that  which 
liquidates  or  settles. 

Liquid  ity  ,  n.  [Fr.  liquidity.]  Quality  of  being  fluid 
or  liquid :  thinness. 

Liq  uidize,  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  the  liquid  state. 

Liq'uidly,  adv.  In  a  liquid  manner;  smoothly. 

Liq  o  i<l  ness.  n.  The  quality  of  being  liquid;  fluency. 

Liq'lior,  n.  [Fr.  liqueur;  Lat.  lifjuor,  from  liqueo,  to  be 
liquid.]  A  liquid  or  fluid  substance; — commonly  ap¬ 
plied  to  spirituous  fluids.  —  See  Liqueur. 

Liquor  Amnii,  n.  {Chem.)  The  liquid  contained  in 
the  membrane  enveloping  the  foetus  of  most  mammif- 
erous  animals.  It  contains  mucus,  albumen,  grape- 
sugar,  and  the  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  phosphates  of 
sodium  and  potassium  in  aqueous  solution. 

Liquor  of  Cadet,  Alcassin,  Oxide  of  Cacodyt.,  n. 
(Chem.)  A  volatile  and  very  poisonous  liquid  formed  on 
heating  arsenious  acid  with  acetate  of  potash.  It  has 
an  extremely  disagreeable  odor,  and  its  vapor  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  irritant  to  the  eyes  and  nose. 

Liq'uoriee,  n.  See  Olycyrriiiza. 

Lira,  n.  [Lat.  libra. J  An  Italian  silver  coin  of  greater 
or  less  value  according  to  time  and  place.  The  Tuscan 
lira  was  equal  to  80  French  centimes  ;  the  Austrian 
lira,  or  zwanziger,  was  about  the  same  value.  The  pres¬ 
ent  Lira  Italiana.  or  Lira  nuova,  of  the  Italian  kingdom 
is  equal  to  the  French  franc, and  is  divided  into  100  cen¬ 
times  =  20  cents. 

Liria.  ( ler'e-a ,)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Valencia,  20 
m.  N.W.  of  Valencia.  It  is  situated  between  two  hills, 
and  has  a  neglected  appearance.  Manuf.  Linens,  earthen¬ 
ware,  and  brandy.  The  marble  quarried  near  L.  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  whiteness  and  fine  grain.  Pop.  estimated 
at  9.800. 

Lir'ieon-fan'cy,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
See  CONVALLARIA. 

Lirioden  (Iron,  n.  [Gr.  leirion ,  a  lily:  dendmn,  a 
tree.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Mtgno/iucefp. 
They  are  trees  with  large  and  fragrant  flowers.  The 
principal  American  species  is  L.  fulipi/eray  the  Tulip 
tree.  White  Wood,  or  Poplar,  a  fine  tree,  and  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  American  forests.  It  flourishes 
in  all  parts  of  the  U.  States,  and  in  the  W.  usually 
attains  the  height  of  125  feet,  with  a  perfect  straight  and 
cylindrical  trunk.  Leaves  dark-green,  smooth,  truncate 
at  the  end,  with  two  lateral* lobes,  3  to  5  inches  in  length 
and  breadth,  on  long  petioles.  In  May  and  June  it  puts 
forth  numerous  large  and  brilliant  flowers,  greenish- 
yellow,  orange  within,  solitary.  The  wood  is  valuable 
as  a  substitute  for  pine. 

Liroe'oni  te,  n.  (Gr.  leiros ,  pale,  and  Inn  is,  dust.] 
(Min.)  A  hydrated  arseniate  of  copper, occurring  cry s¬ 
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tallized  in  obtuse  rectangular  pyramids  of  a  sky-blue  or 
verdigris  -  green  color,  in  Cornwall,  at  Wheal  Multreil, 
WhealGorland,  and  Wheal  Unity,  and  also  in  Hungary. 
The  name  has  reference  to  the  paleness  of  the  streak 
yielded  by  the  mineral, compared  with  its  natural  color. 

Lia'bon,  [Portuguese,  Lisboa  (le.es~bo'a) ;  anc.  OlisipoJ 
The  capital  of  Portugal,  province  of  Estremndura. 
on  the  Tagus,  near  its  mouth  ;  Lat.  3‘°  42'  26''  N.,  Lon 
9°  8'  25"  W.  The  city  is  partly  built  on  the  shores  ot 
the  Tagus,  and  on  several  small  hills,  and  presents  a 
magnificently  picturesque  appearance  from  the  river. 
Including  the  suburbs,  it  extends  abt.  5  m.  along  the  river. 
The  E.,  and  older,  part  is  composed  of  narrow,  crooked 
streets,  badly  paved,  with  high,  old-fashioned  and  half 
ruined  houses,  monuments  of  the  earthquake  of  1755; 
though  this  portion  suffered  least  on  that  occasion.  The 
most  beautiful  part  is  called  the  New  Town,  stretching 
along  the  Tagus,  and  is  crowded  with  palaces.  The 
principal  public  squares  are,  the  Praco  do  Coinmercio, 
665  feet  long,  and  520  broad ;  and  the  Praco  do  Rocio, 

l, 800  feet  long,  and  1,400  broad.  The  churches  are  pro¬ 
fusely  decorated,  and  some  of  them  are  built  of  mar¬ 
ble.  Among  other  architectural  curiosities  the  most 
important  is  the  Alcantara  Aqueduct,  which  supplies  all 
the  public  fountains  and  wells  of  the  city.  It  brings 
water  from  springs  abt.  3  leagues  N.W.  of  the  city.  Its 
course  is  partly  underground,  but  as  it  crosses  the  deep 
valley  of  the  Alcantara  near  Lisbon,  it  is  carried  over  35 
marble  arches  for  a  length  of  2,400  feet.  In  one  place  it 
is  260  feet  high,  and  remained  uninjured  at  the  great 
earthquake  in  1755.  L.  contains  a  large  number  of  edu¬ 
cational  and  scientific  institutions,  among  which  are  the 
royal  academy  of  sciences,  founded  in  1778,  a  naval 
academy,  and  an  academy  of  engineering  ;  also  a  society 
for  the  promotion  of  national  industry.  The  national 
public  library  of  L.  contains  150,000  vols. ;  the  library  of 
the  Cortes,  50,000  vols.,  and  a  theological  library  of  San 
Vincente  de  Fora,  of  18.000  vols.  The  harbor,  or  road, 
of  L  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world;  and  the  quays, 
which  extend  nearly  2%  m.  along  the  banks,  are  at  once 
convenient  and  beautiful.  The  foreign  trade  of  Lisbon, 
formerly  of  considerable  importance,  has  rapidly  de¬ 
clined  since  the  emancipation  of  Brazil.  Indeed,  the 
produce  of  Portugal  now  sent  to  foreign  countries  is 
almost  entirely  conveyed  in  foreign  ships.  The  exports 
comprise  wine,  oil,  fruit,  and  salt;  among  the  imports 
are  woollens,  cottons,  silks,  metals,  colonial  produce, 
and  furs.  The  nianuf.  of  L.  are  inconsiderable,  consist¬ 
ing  chiefly  of  silk  fabrics,  jewelry,  paper,  and  soap; 
there  are  also  sugar-refineries,  tanneries,  and  potteries; 
and  its  jewellers  and  goldsmiths  are  among  the  most 
expert  in  Europe;  but  its  backwardness  is  owing  prin¬ 
cipally  to  a  want  of  energy  and  industry.  The  climate 
of  L.  is  variable,  but,  on  the  whole,  healthy  and  genial. 
Pop.  224,063. 

Lis'bon,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Union  co.,  abt. 
12  m.  E.  of  Fff  Dorado. 

Lis'bon,  in  California ,  a  village  of  Placer  co.,  about  14 

m.  N.E.  of  Auburn. 

Lia'bon,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
New  London  co.,  about  20  m.  N.  by  E.  of  New  Loudon  ; 
pop.  of  township  (1870),  503. 

Lia'bon,  in  Georgia ,  a  village  of  Lincoln  co.,  about  105 
m.  N.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

Li*  bon,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Ken¬ 
dall  co..  about  51  m.  S.W.  of  Chicago;  pop.  of  township 
about  l,8u0. 

Lis  bon,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Noble  co.,  about 
135  m.  N.N.F2.  of  Indianapolis. 

Lis'bon,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-office  of  Linn  co. 

Lis  bon,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-office  of  Claiborne  co. 

Lis'bon,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Androscoggin 
co. ;  pop.  about  1,500. 

Lis'bon,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Howard  co., 
about  40  m.  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Lis  bon,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Kent  co.,  about 
16  m.  N, N.W  of  Grand  Rapid. 

Lis'bon.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  La  Fayette  co., 
abt.  13  m.  W. S.W.  of  Lexington. 

Lis'bon.  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Grafton  co..  abt.  81  in.  N.  by  W.  of  Concord; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  2,300. 

Lisbon,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Burlington  co..  abt. 
22  m.  S.S.E.  of  Trenton. 

Lisbon,  in  New  Vnrk,  a  post-township  of  ,St.  Lawrence 
co. ;  pop.  (',870i4, 47 5. 

Lisbon,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Clarke  co.,  abt.  11  m. 
E.S.E.  of  Springfield. 

Lisbon,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Venango  co  ,  abt. 
14  m.  S.  of  Franklin. 

Lisbon,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  P.  O.  of  Darlington  dist. 

Lisbon,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Bedford  co.,  abt. 
160  in.  W.  by  S.  of  Richmond. 

Lisbon,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Juneau  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,400. 

—  A  township  of  Waukesha  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Lis'bon.  n.  A  sort  of  sweet  wine  exported  from  Lisbon, 
Portugal. 

Lisbon  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  St. 
Lawrence  co.,  abt  9  m.  E.  of  Ogdensburg. 

Lisbon  Calls,  in  Maine,  a  I’.  O.  of  Androscoggin  co. 

Lisburn,  ( liz'burn ,)  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Antrim, 
prov.  of  Ulster,  on  the  Lagan,  8J^  in.  S.S.W.  of  Belfast. 
L.  is  one  of  the  lmiidsoim  st,  hot  built,  and  cleanest 
towns  of  the  N.  of  Ireland.  Manuf.  Linens,  damask, 
Ac.  Pop.  11,000. 

Lisburn,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  Village  of  Sampson  co.,  abt. 
113  in.  S.  of  Raleigh. 

Lisburn,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post- village  ol  Cumber¬ 
land  co.,  abt.  9  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Lisli,  a.  Active;  strong.  (Local  Eng.) 
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Lisicnx,  (U-uoo\)  a  town  nf  France,  dep.  Calvados, 
on  the  Orbeo  and  the  Gassey,  *28  m.  from  Caen.  Manuf. 
Cottons,  linens,  flannels,  /‘op.  13,123. 

Liskcard,  {lis-ka rd\)  a  town  of  England,  in  Cornwall, 
16  in  from  Plymouth.  Manuf.  Serges  and  tanning. 
In  the  neighborhood  are  tin,  copper,  and  lead  mines. 
Pop.  7,000. 

Lisle,  (leel,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Vaucltise,  on  an 
island  in  the  Sorgues,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhone,  12  m. 
S. E  ot  Avignon.  Manuf.  Woollen  fabrics  and  silks. 
Pop.  7.168. 

Lisle,  the  cap.  of  the  French  dop.  of  Nord.  —  See  Lii.lk. 

Lisle,  (/i/e,)  in  Illinois ,  a  t wp.  of  l)u Page co.;po/>.abt  1,800. 

Lisle,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Osage  co.,  abt.  12  m.  S.W 
l*y  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Lisle,  in  New  York^ a  post-township  of  Broome  co. ;  pop 
(1870),  2,526. 

Lisle  .Station,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-office  of  Du  Pageco. 

L'lslet,  (lee-la',)  a  S.E.  co.  of  prov.  of  Quebec,  aiijoining 
Maine  on  the  S.E.,  and  washed  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  on  the  N.W.  Area ,  abt.  1,220  sq.  in.  Cap.  L’lslet. 
Pop.  (1871)  13,517. 

— A  village  of  Lower  Canada,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  about  48  in.  below  Quebec. 

Lis'niore,  one  of  the  Western  Islands,  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  in  Argyleshire,  7  rn.  from  Oban  ;  pop.  1,600. 

Lisninre,  an  episcopal  city  of  Ireland,  co. of  Waterford, 
on  the  Black  water,  26  m  from  Cork.  Its  castle  is  a 
magnificent  pile.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Congreve  the 
dramatist,  and  Boyle  the  philosopher.  P<>p.  2,300. 

Lisniiskeit.  ( lis-nas'ka ,)  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Fermanagh,  abt.  10  m.  S.E  of  Enniskillen;  pop.  900. 

Lisp,  u.  n.  [Sax.  wlisp.  tulips,  lisping  ;  Ger.  lispeln ,  to 
whisper,  to  lisp  )  To  speak  with  a  vicious  utterance,  as 
in  pronouncing  Vi  for  s. 

— v.  a.  To  pronounce  with  a  lisp. 

— n.  The  act  of  lisping,  as  in  uttering  an  aspirated  th  fori. 

Lisp'er,  n.  One  who  lisps. 

Lisp'in<£ly,  ado.  With  a  lisp. 

Lis'sa,  a  town  of  Prussian  Poland,  near  the  borders  of 
Silesia,  41  m.  from  Posen.  Manuf.  Woollens,  leather, 
and  tobacco.  Pop.  10,840,  of  whom  nearly  half  are  Jews. 
The  Russians,  under  Peter  I.  (the  Great),  defeated  the 
Swedes  near  this  town,  in  Posen,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Punca  and  the  Sossa,  Oct.  8,  1708.  The  Swedish  general 
Lbwenhaupt,  with  inferior  numbers,  repulsed  the  Rus¬ 
sians  at  the  first  charge,  Oct.  7.  The  battle  was  con¬ 
tinued  Oct.  8;  the  Russians  advanced  no  less  than  five 
times;  numbers  at  last  prevailed,  and  Lbwenhaupt 
passed  the  Sossa  during  the  night,  having  with  10,000 
men  maintained  an  arduous  conflict  with  40,000  Russians 
during  two  days.— See  Leuthkn. 

LIh'su.  (anc.  Issa.)  a  mountainous  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Venice,  near  the  coast  of  Austrian  Dalmatia,  33  m.  from 
Spalatro.  Oft”  this  island,  July  20,  1866,  the  Austrian 
fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Tegethoff,  defeated  the 
Italian  fleet  with  great  loss. 

Li**»m,  Lis'sonie,  a.  Lithesome;  supple;  strong; 
agile.  (Local  Eug  ) 

List.  n.  [Sax.  list;  It.  lista ,  selvedge,  or  border;  Fr. 
lice ,  Usse;  L.  Lat.  lichia ,  an  enclosure  ]  A  strip  of  cloth  ; 
a  fillet ;  the  outer  edge,  border,  or  selvedge  of  cloth. — 
A  mil,  register,  or  catalogue. 

— pi.  The  inclosed  field,  or  piece  of  ground,  wherein  the 
ancient  knights  held  thejousts  and  tournaments.  It  was 
so  called  from  being  surrounded  with  pales,  harriers,  or 
stakes,  as  with  a  list  or  border,  like  a  piece  of  cloth. 
Some  of  these  were  double,  one  for  each  cavalier,  sep¬ 
arating  them  from  each  other,  so  that  they  could  not 
approach  within  a  spear's  length.  Hence,  to  enter  the 
lists  is  used  figuratively  to  denote  engaging  in  a  contest. 

{Arch.)  A  narrow  moulding;  a  Fillet,  q.  v. 

( Naut .)  The  inclination  ot  a  vessel  to  one  side,  as 
when  laden  heavier  on  that  side  than  the  other. 

“  A  list  to  port,  or  a  list  to  starboard.”  —  Dana. 

(Navy.)  The  Binnacle-list,  or  Sick-list,  is  a  report 
containing  only  the  names  and  grades  of  officers  and 
men  excused  from  duty  by  the  surgeon  of  a  naval  ves¬ 
sel  or  station.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  being  usu¬ 
ally  affixed  to  the  binnacle,  and  is  intended  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  1st  lieutenant  and  officer  of  the  deck. 
The  sick  report  is  made  out  every  morning  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  commanding  officer,  and  contains  the 
names,  grades,  diseases,  ajid  conditions  of  all  officers 
and  men  who  by  reason  of  physical  disability  have  been 
excused  from  duty  by  the  surgeon. 

v.  a.  To  register  in  a  list  or  catalogue;  to  enroll. 
To  enlist;  to  engage  in  the  public  service,  as  soldiers. 
To  inclose  for  combat;  as,  to  list  a  field. — To  sew  to¬ 
gether,  as  strips  of  cloth,  so  as  to  make  a  parti -colored 
show;  to  form  a  border  to.  —  To  cover  with  a  list,  or 
with  strips  of  cloth.  —  To  listen. 

— v.  n.  To  engage  in  the  public  service  by  enrolling  one’s 
name  in  a  list,  or  register;  to  enlist.  — To  incline  ;  to  be 
propense;  to  desire  or  choose.  —  To  listen;  to  hearken. 

List,  (Civil.)  See  Civil  List. 

Lis  'tel,  n.  {Arch.)  The  same  as  List,  Annulet,  or  Fil¬ 
let,  q.  V. 

ListVn.  v.  n.  [A.  S.  hly  start  or  gehlystan ;  Icel.  hlusta , 
to  listen  ]  To  attend  closely,  with  a  view  to  hear;  to 
hearken  ;  to  give  ear  to  ;  to  listen  secretly.  —  To  obey  ; 
to  yield  to  advice ;  to  follow  admonition. 

List'ener,  n.  One  who  listens;  a  hearkener. 

Libber,  n.  One  who  makes  a  list  or  roll. 

Lis'lora,  n.  [From  Mr.  Lister ,  an  English  naturalist.] 
( Hot )  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Orchidaces.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  species,  L.  cordata ,  the  Tway-blade,  is  a  delicate 
little  plant,  with  minute,  greenish-purple  flowers,  grow¬ 
ing  in  woods  and  sphagnous  swamps,  among  mountains, 
Ac.,  throughout  the  northern  U.  States  and  British  N. 
America. 


Lilting;,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  lists.  —  A  strip  of 
cloth  ;  a  list.  —  The  act  of  cutting  away  the  sappy  edge 
of  a  board. —  Brande.. 

LiM  loss.  a.  Indifferent;  heedless;  careless;  inatten¬ 
tive;  uninterested;  languid;  weary. 

lilsit/lessily,  adv.  Without  attention  ;  heedlessly. 

List'lessness,  n.  State  of  being  listless  ;  inattention  : 
heedlessness;  indiffereuce  to  what  is  passing  and  limy 
be  interesting. 

Listow'el,  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Kerry, 
abt.  17  ni.  N.N.E.  of  Tralee;  pop.  2,500. 

Listz, (lest,)  Franz,  a  celebrated  pianist,  b.  in  the  village; 
ot  Raiding,  Hungary,  1811,  made  his  first  public  appear¬ 
ance  in  a  concert  in  his  ninth  year,  and  was  afterwards 
placed  under  Czerny,  Salieri  giving  him  lessons  in  har¬ 
mony.  After  eighteen  months  of  zealous  study,  he 
played  in  a  concert  with  success,  and  was  taken  to  Haris, 
where  he  performed  before  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  soon 
became  a  great  favorite  in  that  capital.  In  1825  an 
opera  of  his  was  produced,  but  did  not  attract.  Having 
made  several  successful  tours  through  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  he,  in  1825,  produced  an  opera,  Don  Sanche ,  ou 
It  Chdltau  des  Amours,  which  did  not  command  suc¬ 
cess.  He  at  last  heard  Paganini, and  resolved  lie  would 
become  the  Paganini  of  the  pianoforte.  His  composi¬ 
tions  are  chiefly  valuable  for  having  contributed  to  raise 
the  art  of  piano-playing  to  a  height  of  brilliancy  before 
unattained,  while  his  own  creative  powers  on  that  in¬ 
strument  are  so  marvellous  as  to  place  him  in  the  high¬ 
est  rank  of  great  performers.  He  was  promoted  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1861.  In  the  same 
year  he  went  to  Rome,  became  a  great  favorite  of  the 
pope,  took  ecclesiastical  orders  in  1865;  and  from 
that  time  the  Abbe  Listz  lias  devoted  himself  to  the 
composition  of  church  music.  As  a  performer,  Listz 
excels  in  the  production  of  difficult  and  novel  effects. 
His  works  number  several  hundred,  and  belong  to  al¬ 
most  every  department  of  the  art. 

Libany,  n.  [Gr.  litunia ,  a  supplication.]  {Eccl.)  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  anil  some  other  Christian  churches, 
a  general  supplication  for  the  removal  of  any  calamity 
by  which  a  church,  community,  people,  or  nation  may 
be  afflicted.  As  to  the  form  in  which  litanies  are  made, 
namely,  in  short  petitions  by  the  priest,  with  responses 
by  the  people,  St.  Chrysostom  derives  the  custom  from 
the  primitive  ages,  when  the  priest  began  and  uttered 
by  the  spirit  some  things  fit  to  be  prayed  for,  and  the 
people  joined  in  the  intercessions,  saying,  “  We  beseech 
thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord.”  Several  of  these  forms 
were  afterwards  written  down,  and  were  the  original  of 
the  present  litanies.  About  a.  d.  400.  litanies  began  to 
be  used  in  processions,  the  people  walking  barefoot,  and 
repeating  them  with  great  devotion. —  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  three  litanies  are  especially  in  use  — 
the  L.  of  the  Saints  (which  is  the  most  ancient),  the  L. 
of  the.  name,  of  Jesus,  and  the  L.  of  Our  Lady  of  Lor etto. 
Of  these,  the  first  alone  has  a  place  in  the  public-service 
books  of  the  church,  on  the  rogation  days,  in  the  or¬ 
dination  service,  the  service  for  the  consecration  of 
churches,  the  consecration  of  cemeteries,  and  many 
other  offices.  Although  called  by  the  name  of  L.  of  the 
saints,  the  opening  and  closing  petitions,  and  indeed  the 
greater  part  of  the  L.,  consist  of  prayers  addressed  di¬ 
rectly  to  God ;  and  the  prayers  to  the  saints  are  not  for 
their  help,  but  for  their  intercession  on  behalf  of  the 
worshippers.  The  L.  of  Jesus  consists  of  a  number  of 
addresses  to  our  Lord  under  his  various  relations  to  men, 
in  connection  with  the  several  details  of  his  passion, 
and  of  adjurations  of  him  through  the  memory  of  what 
he  has  done  and  suffered  for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 
The  L.  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto  resembles  both  theabove- 
named  litanies  in  its  opening  addresses  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  in  its  closing  petitions  to  the  “  Lamb  of 
God,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world;  ”  but  the 
main  body  of  the  petitions  are  addressed  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  under  various  titles,  some  taken  from  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  some  from  the  language  of  the  Fathers,  some  from 
the  mystic  writers  of  the  mediaeval  Church.  Neither 
this  L.  nor  that  of  Jesus  has  ever  formed  part  of  any 
of  the  ritual  or  liturgical  offices  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  have  in  various 
ways  received  the  sanction  of  the  highest  authorities  of 
the  Roman  Church.  —  In  the  Prayer-Book  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church,  the  L.  is  retained;  but  although  it  partakes 
of  ancient  forms,  if  differs  from  that  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  contains  no  invocation  of  the  Virgin  or  the 
saints.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts, —  invocations,  dep¬ 
recations,  intercessions,  and  supplications,  in  which  are 
preserved  the  old  torm  of  alternate  prayer  and  response. 
It  is  no  longer  a  distinct  service,  but,  when  used,  forms 
part  of  the  morning  prayer. 

Litch'i,  n.  {B>>t.)  See  Nkp helium. 

Lit<*ll'Hcl<l,  in  Connecticut,  an  extreme  N.W.  co.,  ad¬ 
joining  Massachusetts  on  the  N.  and  New  York  on  the 
W.;  area,  abt.  900  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Housatonic,  Shepang, 
and  Farmington  rivers,  besides  numerous  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  broken  and  in  some  places  moun¬ 
tainous;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  There  is  much  exeel- 
lent  grazing-land,  however,  and  this  county  generally 
produces  more  butter  than  any  other  in  tin*  State.  Min. 
Iron  ore  in  abundance.  Cap.  Litchfield.  7^.(1870)48,732. 

—  A  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  the  above  co..  abt. 
31  m.  W.  of  Hartford;  pop.  of  township  (1870),  3,113. 

Lit<*li'li<kl<l,  in  Illinois .  a  post-village  of  Montgomery 
co.,  abt.  46  m.  S.  of  Springfield;  pup.  abt.  4,000. 

Litt‘ll'H<kl<l,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Gray¬ 
son  co..  abt.  110  m.  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Li  tell  li<kl<l,  in  Maine ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Kennebec  co.,  abt.  11  m.  3.S.W.  of  Augusta ;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  2.200. 

Li  tell  Held,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township 
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of  Hillsdale  co.,  abt.  12  m.  N.  W.  of  Hillsdale;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  2,700. 

Liteli  Held,  in  New  Hampshire. ,  a  township  of  Hills¬ 
borough  co.;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Litcli'lield,  in  New  York ,  a  post-township  of  Herki¬ 
mer  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,600. 

Liteli  Held,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Medina  co.,  abt.  10  ui.  W.N.W.  of  Medina;  pop.  ol  town¬ 
ship  abt.  1,600. 

Liteli  'Held,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Bradford  co.,  abt.  14  ni.  N.N.E.  of  To  wan  da, 
pop.  of  township  abt  1,600. 

Lit  lie  Jiistiee.  {Fr.  Hist.)  See  Bf.d  or  Justice. 

Literal,  a.  [Old  Fr.  literal;  It.  litter  ale,  from  Lat.  li¬ 
tera,  a  letter]  According  to  the  letter;  primitive; 
real;  not  figurative  or  metaphorical.  —  Following  the 
letter  or  exact  words;  not  free, as  a  translation.  —  Con¬ 
sisting  of  letters. 

Li  beralittin,  n.  That  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
letter  or  the  exact  words. 

Li t'e enlist,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  the  letter  or  ex¬ 
act  words. 

Literal'ity,  n.  Original  meaning,  (r.) 

Liberalize,  v.  a.  To  render  literate,  (r.) 

Liberally,  adv.  In  a  literal  manner;  according  t* 
the  primary  and  natural  import  of  words;  not  figura¬ 
tively.  —  With  close  adherence  to  words  ;  word  by  word. 

“  I  have  performed  the  episode  too  liter  all y.”  —Dryrlen. 

Lit'eraliiess,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  literal. 

Liberary.  a.  [Lat.  literarius ,  from  litera,  a  letter.] 
Pertaining  to  letters  or  literature;  respecting  learning 
or  learned  men  ;  derived  from  erudition,  as  reputation. 
—  Furnished  with  erudition  ;  versed  in  letters.  —  Con¬ 
sisting  in  letters,  or  written  or  printed  compositions. 

Liberary  Prop'erty,  n.  See  Copyright. 

Liberate,  a.  [Lat.  literatus.]  Lettered;  learned. — 
Literary. 

— n.  One  Mho  has  received  an  education  at  a  univer¬ 
sity  or  college;  a  man  educated  but  not  graduated. 

W arrester. 

Litera'ti,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  pi.  of  literatus ,  learned;  It. lit- 
terati.)  In  general,  learned  men.  or  men  of  letters. — In 
China,  it  is  applied  to  all  such  as  are  able  to  read  and 
write  their  own  language;  and  is  also  the  name  of  a 
particular  sect,  composed  principally  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  that  country,  and  called  the  jukias,  or  learned. 
The  literati  alone  are  capable  of  being  made  mandarins. 

Litora'tim,  adv.  [L.  Lat.,  from  litera,  a  letter.]  Letter 
for  letter. 

Litera'tor,  n.  A  teacher  of  letters  or  literature;  a 
schoolmaster. 

Liberal u re.  n.  [Old  Fr. ;  Fr.  literature:  Lat  litera- 
tura,  from  litera',  letters.]  In  a  general  sense,  the  en¬ 
tire  results  of  knowledge  and  fancy  preserved  in  writ¬ 
ing;  but,  in  the  narrower  use  to  which  ordinary  custom 
restricts  it,  we  draw  a  distinction  between  literature 
and  positive  science,  thus  exempting  from  the  province 
of  the  former  one  extensive  branch  of  ourstudies.  And, 
in  a  still  more  restricted  sense,  the  word  literature  is 
sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  polite  literature, 
or  the  French  belles-lettres. — Taken  in  its  widest  sig¬ 
nification,  it  is  usual  to  divide  L.  into  several  distinct 
parts,  according  to  periods  or  countries,  or  its  different 
kinds.  Thus  we  have  the  literature  of  the  ancient  world, 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  modern  times  ;  the  literature 
ofGreece,  Rome,  Ac.;  prose  literature ;  poetical  literature, 
and  so  on.  Under  the  names  of  the  different  countries 
w ill  be  found  an  accountof  their  literature.  The  history 
of  L.  is  a  subject  of  vast  extent  and  importance,  ami  de¬ 
manding  for  its  execution  a  union  of  some  of  tin*  highest 
faculties.  It  demands  an  extensive  ami  minute  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  books  on  the  greatest  variety  of  subjects;  a 
power  of  critically  discerning  their  various  merits;  a 
knowledge  of  their  different  authors;  and  a  power  of 
tracing  the  dependence  or  hearing  of  one  work  upon 
another.  To  L  y  “  in  the  most  especial  manner,  belongs 
poetry,  and,  next  in  degree,  narrative  and  descriptive 
history;  then  reasoning  and  pure  speculation,  in  so  far 
as  they  influence  the  actions  of  human  life;  finally,  wit 
and  eloquence,  provided  they  do  not  evaporate  in  the 
fleeting  breath  of  words,  but  display  themselves  in  the 
enduring  form  of  written  productions”  ( Schlegel .) — 
The  main  object  of  literary  history  is  to  show  the  gen¬ 
eral  progress  and  phases  of  intellectual  development, 
and  of  aesthetic  and  moral  culture.  Political  history 
deals  chiefly  with  events,  literary  history  with  thought ; 
each  merges  into  the  other,  and  they  are  necessarily 
connected  in  any  complete  narrative,  if  we  contemplate 
the  tree  of  collective  knowledge  and  art,  with  its 
branches  ramifying  through  all  ages  and  tongues, 
through  all  gradations  of  mental  culture,  we  find  that 
it  may  be  traced  more  particularly  to  ten  nations.  Our 
eye  is  first  captivated  by  t lie  flowery  fields  of  Greek 
literature  and  art,  the  conspicuous  beginning  of  all 
mental  culture.  On  examining  it  more  closely,  we  are 
carried  back  into  Oriental  regions,  where  the  stupen¬ 
dous  monuments  of  Hindustan,  tin*  gigantic  ruins  of 
which  stand  forth  as  the  relics  of  a  former  world,  meet 
our  wondering  gaze  on  the  firmest  rock  of  this  pri¬ 
mordial  world.  Moses  laid  the  foundations  of  the  t**mple 
of  Hebrew  prophecy,  the  glory  of  which  irradiated  the 
olden  poetic  and  sacred  traditions  of  Persia  with  a  kin¬ 
dred  refulgence  as  far  as  it  can  be  discerned  amid  the  im¬ 
pure  admixtures  of  Arab  creeds.  Both  elements  of  mental 
culture,  Greek  and  Oriental,  after  passing  through  the 
earnest  Roman  world,  flow  into  Christian  ages,  in  which 
a  new  living  stem  of  noble  intellect,  grafted  on  the  old 
northern  stock,  has  shot  forth  with  great  vigor  among 
the  four  most  cultivated  nations  of  the  west.  —  the 
Italians,  French,  Spaniards,  and  English, —  in  poetry 
and  criticism,  in  arts  of  every  kind,  and  in  philosophy 
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both  true  and  false.  The  German  mind  forms  the  con¬ 
necting  bond  of  this  intellectual  development  of  the 
four  great  Romanic  nations;  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
the  cause  and  main  stay  of  the  great  intellectual  burst 
throughout  Europe.  “The  spiritual  culture  of  those 
four  nations  rests  on  what  we  have  alferdy  more  than 
once  characterized  as  the  four  elementary  powers  of 
common  objective  perception  ;  accordingly,  we  see  in  the 
Italians  imagination  and  a  love  of  art;  in  the  French, 
reason  and  oratory;  in  the  English,  keen  perception 
and  historic  powers;  and  in  the  Spaniards,  intense 
nationality  and  poetical  feeling.  But  the  German  mind 
explores  the  more  profound  hidden  springs  of  the  inner 
life,  where  those  elementary  forces  no  longer  appear  dis¬ 
united,  but  the  entire  power  of  living  consciousness,  both 
in  thought  and  art,  proceeds  from  one  common  root.” 
(Scblegel's  I  fistary  of  Literature.) — From  the  difficulty  of 
the  undertaking,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  works 
on  general  L  are  so  rare.  Even  to  take  tip  the  L.  of  a 
particular  people,  or  time,  or  science,  is  a  labor  that  few 
are  equal  to;  but  some  excellent  works  on  these  depart¬ 
ments  exist,  and  those  on  the  L  of  the  different  coun¬ 
tries  are  referred  to  in  these  articles.  The  classical 
and  media?val  writers  have  rendered  scarcely  any  ser¬ 
vice  to  this  department,  except  by  leaving  materials. 
The  classics  contain  only  scattered  and  detached  ma¬ 
terials  for  a  literary  history,  partly  in  biographies  of 
poets,  philosophers,  orators,  Ac. ;  partly  in  criticisms 
and  extracts  from  their  writings.  The  nearest  approach 
to  a  history  of  L.  among  the  ancients  occurs  in  a  single 
chapter  of  Quintilian  (B  x.c.  i.),  in  which  he  passes 
rapidly  over  the  names  and  characters  of  the  poets, 
orators,  and  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Paterculus, 
also,  in  a  remarkable  passage,  shows  from  historical 
instances  how  great  men  are  found  to  cluster  together 
at  particular  times  and  in  particular  places.  The  father 
of  literary  history  is  the  celebrated  Conrad  Gesner, 
whose  work.  Bibliotheca  Universalis  (1515-55),  contains 
vast  stores  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  authors  and 
their  writings,  arranged,  however,  not  in  chronological, 
but  in  alphabetical  order.  An  Italian  Jesuit,  Possevin, 
made  a  somewhat  nearer  approach  to  a  work  of  this 
kind  in  his  Bibliotheca  Selecta ,  published  at  Rome  in 
1593.  Still,  notwithstanding  these  works,  Bacon  might 
with  justice  deny  that,  up  to  his  time,  any  real  history 
of  letters  had  been  written  ;  and  he  compares  the  world 
lacking  this  to  a  statue  of  Polyphemus  deprived  of  his 
single  eye.  He  gives  the  outlines  of  a  scheme  which 
should  contain  “  the  antiquities  and  originals  of  knowl¬ 
edges,  and  their  sects,  their  inventions,  their  traditions, 
their  divers  administrations  and  inanagings,  their 
flourisliings,  their  oppositions,  decays,  depressions,  ob¬ 
livions,  removes,  wit  h  the  causes  and  occasions  of  them, 
and  all  other  events  concerning  learning  throughout  the 
ages  of  the  world.”  Such  a  history,  he  says,  would 
“  make  learned  men  wise  in  the  use  and  administration 
of  learning.”  No  one  has  presumed  to  fill  up  the 
outline  which  Bacon  himself  could  hut  sketch.  The 
Prodrrrmus  Historic  Liter  aria?  of  Peter  Lam  heck,  which 
was  published  in  Hamburg  in  1659,  was  an  attempt  to 
frame  a  universal  history  of  letters;  hut  he  was  unable 
to  carry  it  farther  than  the  times  of  Moses  and  Cadmus. 
In  168S,  Daniel  Morhof,  professor  at  Kiel,  in  Holstein, 
published  his  well-known  Plyhistor ,  a  work  of  great 
erudition  and  judgment,  and  which  in  the  next  age  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  additions  at  the  hands  of  Fabricius. 
“In  his  review  of  hooks,”  says  Hallam,  “in  every 
province  of  L .,  Morhof  adopts  a  sufficiently  chronologi¬ 
cal  order;  his  judgments  are  short,  hut  usually  judi¬ 
cious;  his  erudition  so  copious  that  later  writers  have 
freely  borrowed  from  the  Polyhistor, and  in  many  parts 
added  little  to  its  enumeration.  But  he  was  more  con¬ 
versant  with  writers  in  Latin  than  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages;  ami  in  particular  show's  a  scanty  acquaintance 
with  English  literature  Another  century  elapsed  be¬ 
fore  another  great  work  of  this  kind  appeared.  The 
Origine ,  Progressa ,  e  Stato  attuale  d'ogni  Letteratura  of 
Andres,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  was  published  at  Parma 
(1782-99),  in  five  vols.  4to.  It  is  an  extraordinary  per¬ 
formance,  embracing  both  ancient  and  modern  litera¬ 
ture  in  its  full  extent.  His  learning  is  very  extensive, 
hut  not,  generally  speaking,  profound,  and  his  style  is 
rather  diffuse  and  indefinite;  hut  his  taste  is  correct, 
and  his  general  views  not  injudicious.  The  work  of  J. 
G.  Eichhorn  —  Geschichte.  der  Literatur  von  ihrem  An~ 
fang >■  bis  auf  die  wiwsten  Zeiten  (1805-11),  (2d  edition, 
12  volumes.  Gottingen,  1818)  —  is  more  methodical  and 
specific  than  any  that  had  preceded  it,  hut  shows  a 
less  thorough  acquaintance  with  science  and  the  mod¬ 
ern  languages  than  with  Oriental  and  theological  lite¬ 
rature.  Of  subsequent  general  literary  histories,  the 
most  important  are  W  adder's  Hatuiboch  der  Geschichte 
der  Literatur  (3d  edition,  4  vols.,  1833),  and  Grasse’s 
Handbuch  der  AUgemeine.n  Liferaturgeschichte  (1837 -55) 
The  first  great  work  on  the  literary  history  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  country  is  that  of  Tirahoschi.  of  Italy.  It  ap¬ 
peared  in  1772-82,  in  12  vols.  4to ,  and  conies  down  to 
the  close  of  the  1 7 1 li  century.  In  full  and  clear  exposi¬ 
tion,  in  minute  and  exact  investigation  of  facts,  Tira- 
hoschi  has  few  superiors;  and  such  is  his  good  sense  in 
criticism,  that  we  must  regret  the  sparing  use  he  has 
made  of  it.”  {Hallam.)  —  A  writer,  interior  in  reputa¬ 
tion,  hut  who  devotes  more  attention  to  the  analyzing 
of  tvorks  than  Tirahoschi,  is  Coruiani,  w  hose  Secoli  della 
Letteratura  Italiana  dopn  il  suo  Risorgimento  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  9  vols.  (1S04-13).  The  French  author  GinguenS 
has  also  written  a  history  of  Italian  L.  (1811-19).  *Sis- 
mondi’s  History  of  the  L.  of  Southern  Europe  is  a  pleas¬ 
ing  and  popular  work,  yet  by  no  means  superficial  or 
unsatisfactory.  There  is  no  esteemed  complete  history 
either  of  French  or  English  L.  The  colossal  literary  | 
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history  of  France,  undertaken  by  the  Benedictines  in 
1733,  is  still  unfinished.  In  1857,  Demogeot  published 
a  brilliant  summary  in  1  vol.  Warton’s  History  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Poetry ,  extending  only  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
has  remained  a  favorite  hook.  HallanTs  Introduction 
to  the  L.  of  Europe  in  the  15 th,  16 th,  and  17 th  Centuries 
is  a  work  hardly  surpassed,  in  respect  of  learning  and 
philosophical  criticism,  by  any  literary  history.  In 
Germany,  Brucker,  Tennemann,  Buhle,  and  others,  have 
written  histories  of  philosophy.  Vilmar  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  general  historian  of  German  L. ;  Bouterwek,  of 
modern  poetry  and  eloquence  (1801-19);  Wilhelm  von 
Schlegel,  of  dramatic  Z,.(1&(XMV);  and  Ferdinand  Wolf, 
of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Z.(1859).  The  most  authori¬ 
tative  history  of  Spanish  L.  is  that  by  George  Ticktior 
(3  vols.,  1849). — The  love  of  L.  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
characteristics  of  an  advanced  civilization;  and  it  exer¬ 
cises  an  important  influence  on  practical  life,  on  the 
destiny  of  nations,  and  on  the  progress  of  ages.  As 
civilization  becomes  diffused,  the  L.  of  a  country  comes 
more  and  more  into  sympathy  with  ordinary  life.  Nor 
does  L.  lose  anything  by  being  thus  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  common  life;  for  those  works  are  ever  the 
best  and  most  useful  which  speak  to  the  feelings  and 
sympathies  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Too  fre¬ 
quently  and  too  long  have  L.  and  life  been  completely 
alienated  from  each  other,  like  two  distinct  worlds,  hav¬ 
ing  no  interests,  no  sympathies  in  common,  to  the  great 
injury  of  both.  L.  has  been  despised  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world;  and  the  w'orld  has  been  too  much  overlooked  by 
men  of  letters.  “The  isolation  of  the  learned  as  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  body,”  says  Fred.  Schlegel,  “  from  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  is  the  most  formidable  object  in  the 
way  of  national  civilization.  The  various  innate  incli¬ 
nations.  nay,  the  very  conditions  and  circumstances  of 
men,  should,  to  a  certain  extent,  cooperate,  if  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  mind  are  to  he  perfected  or  appreciated.” 
.  .  .  “The  products  of  the  mind  cannot  really  he  said  to 
have  any  other  fertile  soil  in  which  to  take  root  than 
those  sentiments  common  to  all  noble-minded  and  God¬ 
seeking  men;  and  with  these,  the  genuine  patriotism 
and  national  reminiscences  of  a  people  whose  accents 
they  breathe  and  wdiose  wrelfare  they  are  intended  to 
promote.”  ( Dictionary .)  One  effect  of  this  great  spread 
of  L.  in  the  present  day  is  to  he  regretted.  The  great 
demand  upon  the  powers  of  distinguished  men  of  letters, 
and  the  temptation  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  public, 
lead  to  the  production  of  works  not  thoroughly  matured  ; 
and  hence  there  is  in  the  L.  of  the  present  day  a  lament¬ 
able  amount  of  loose  thinking  and  careless  writing.  Nor 
is  there  that  proportion  of  works  of  an  enduring  nature 
that  might  he  expected.  The  remarks  that  have  been 
levelled  at  L.  as  a  profession  are  no  longer  applicable  to 
it.  In  this,  as  in  any  other  walk  of  life,  talent  will  in¬ 
variably  command  success. 

ILitera/tus,  n. ; pi.  Literati.  [Lat.]  A  man  of  letters; 
one  of  the  learned;  a  man  of  erudition,  —  generally 
used  in  the  plural. 

Utli'arge,  or  Lythargyrum,  v.  [Gr.  lithargyms,  from 
lit h os,  a  stone,  and  argyros ,  silver;  probably  from  its 
silvery  appearance.]  (Chem.)  Fused  oxide  of  lead.  See 
Lead,  (Oxide  of.) 

Litigate,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  resulting  from  the  com¬ 
bination  of  lit  hie  with  a  base. 

lathe,  (lith,)  a.  [Sax.  lith,  h1ith\  Old  Ger.  lind ,  soft, 
tender,  gentle.]  Pliant;  flexible;  limber. 

Lithe'ness,  n.  Flexibility;  pliability;  limberness. 

l/i t liesome,  a.  Flexible;  pliant;  nimble;  limber. 

Lith'g'OW,  in  New  York,  a  post-vi llage  of  Dutchess  co.. 
al»t.  75  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Albany. 

Ijith'ia,  n.  [Gr.  litheios ,  of  stone.]  ( Ohem .)  The  oxjde 
of  Lithium,  q.  v. 

( Med.)  Same  as  Lithiasis,  q.  v. 

Utli  ia-mi'ea,  n.  (Min.)  See  Lf.pidolite. 

I.il h i  asis,  n.  [From  Gr  lithos,  a  stone.]  (Med.)  The 
formation  of  stone,  gravel,  or  concretions  in  the  human 
body.  (See  Calculus.) —  Also  an  affection  in  which  the 
eyelids  are  edged  with  small,  hard,  and  stone-like  con¬ 
cretions.  — Dnnglison. 

Litli'ie,  a.  (Med.)  Pertaining  to  a  stone  in  the  bladder. 

L.  Acid.  (Chem.)  Same  as  Uric  Acid,  q.  v. 

Lithium,  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  a  stone  ;  — from  having  been 
found  in  the  mineral  kingdom  only.]  (Chem.)  One  of 
the  alkaline  groups  of  metals,  of  which  potassium,  so¬ 
dium,  casium,  and  rubidium  are  the  other  members.  It 
closely  resembles  these  metals  in  most  of  its  properties, 
forming  an  alkali  by  its  union  with  oxygen,  decompos¬ 
ing  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  having  so  low 
a  specific  gravity  that  it  will  float  in  the  lightest  known 
fluid.  It  is  found  in  nature,  in  available  quantities,  in 
triphyline,  petalite,  and  lepidolite;  and  from  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Messrs.  Bunsen  and  Kirehhoff,  it  appears 
to  he  very  widely  distributed  in  minute  quantities  in 
mineral  springs,  soils,  and  the  ashes  of  plants.  The 
oxide  lithia.  LiO,  forms  a  hydrate  like  potash  and  soda. 
It  differs  from  them  by  being  less  soluble  in  water,  by 
not  deliquescing  in  air,  and  by  acting  on  platinum  at  a 
high  temperature.  The  sails  of  lithia  are  colorless.  The 
nitrate  is  very  soluble  and  deliquescent;  the  sulphate  is 
soluble,  and  forms  fine  crystals;  the  carbonate  is  spar¬ 
ingly  soluble,  giving  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  chloride 
of  lithium  crystallizes  in  cubes,  and  is  very  deliques¬ 
cent  and  soluble  in  alcohol;  therein  differing  from  the 
chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium.  The  salts  of  lithia, 
w  hen  exposed  on  platinum  wire  to  the  inner  blowpipe 
flame,  color  the  outer  flame  a  brilliant  red.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  above  luief  description,  that  lithia  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  the  alkalies  and  the  alka¬ 
line  earths.  Lithia,  and  its  salts,  have  remained  with¬ 
out  any  practical  value  from  the  time  of  their  discovery, 
in  1817,  by  Arfwedsou,  until  a  few  years  since,  when 
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Dr.  Garrod  introduced  its  use  In  cases  of  gout  and  stone. 
Its  action  on  the  uric  concretions  is  much  more  rapid 
than  that  of  the  salts  of  potassium  and  sodium.  It  is 
generally  exhibited  in  the  form  of  aerated  carbonate  or 
effervescing  citrate.  Equiv.  6-5  :  sp.  gr.  0*59  ;  symbol ,  Li. 

Utlio'lmis,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  genus  of  chilopod  Myria¬ 
pod  a,  distinguished  by  the  orbicular 
head,  long  forty-jointed  antennae, 
and  sixteen  rings.  They  feed  upon 
insects  and  worms,  run  rapidly,  and 
are  found  everywhere  under  rub¬ 
bish.  They  are  called  Earwigs  in 
this  country  —  a  name  more  gener¬ 
ally  applied  to  the  Eorfcularitr ,  q.  v. 

Tenney. 

Utliobib'lion,  n.  [Gr. lithos. and 
bibiton ,  a  hook.J  Same  as  Litho- 
PHYL,  q.  V. 

Lit  la  o<-ar|>.  n.  [Gr.  Tithos ,  and 
karpos ,  a  fruit.]  (l'al.)  Petrified 
fruit. 

Utliorol'la,  n.  [Gr.  lithos ,  and 
kolla,  glue.]  A  cement  for  stone¬ 
work. 

Litliocrom'ics.  n.  sing.  [Gr. 
lithos ,  and  chroma ,  color.]  The  art 
of  painting  in  oil  upon  stone,  and 
taking  impressions  upon  canvas. 

Lilliodeu'droii,  n.  [Gr.,  from 
lithos.  and  dendrm,  a  tree.]  A  name  American  EARtvia, 
sometimes  given  to  coral  on  account  lithobius. 
of  its  resembling  a  petrified  branch. 

Lillioder  mir,  v.  [Gr.  lithodermos,  with  strong  skin.] 
(Zobl.)  In  the  system  of  Cuvier,  a  genus  of  Apodal  Echin- 
oderms,  characterized  by  an  oval  body  compressed 
posteriorly,  of  which  the  surface  is  covered  w  ith  a  layer 
of  calcareous  granules  which  form  a  very  hard  crust.. 

IJtliolrac'teiir.  See  Blastino  in  Supplement. 

Litlio^en'o^y,  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  and  genesis,  origin.] 
(Nat.  Hist.)  The  science  of  the  origin  of  minerals,  and  of 
the  causes  of  their  forms,  qualities,  Ac. —  Smart. 

Utho^'enoiis,  a.  [Gr.  lithos,  and  gennao,  to  produce.] 
(Zobl.)  Applied  to  polyps  which  form  coral. 

Ijittl'og'ly  |>ll,  n.  [Gr.  lithos ,  and  glypho,  to  engrave.] 
The  art  of  engraving  on  gems;  lithoglyptics. 

Litliog  lypliite,  (Geol.)  A  fossil  which  presents 
the  appearance  of  being  engraved. —  Smart. 

n.  pi.  Same  as  Litiu  glyph,  q.  v. 

Litliograpli,  (lith'o-graf)  v.  a.  [Gr.  lithos ,  a  stone, 
and  gr.apho.  to  write.]  To  trace  letters  or  figures  on 
stone,  and  transfer  them  to  paper,  Ac. 

— n.  A  print  from  a  drawing  on  stone. 

Utlioft'raplior,  ?i.  On*-  who  practises  lithography. 

Litliograpli'ic.  or  a.  Pertain¬ 

ing  to  lithography. 

Lithographically, By  lithography. 

Lithography,  n.  [Gr.  lithos ,  and  gruphe ,  a  writing, 
from  grapho ,  to  write.]  The  art  of  tracing  letters,  fig¬ 
ures,  or  other  designs,  on  stone,  and  of  transferring  them 
to  paper  by  impression.  The  process  is  a  chemical  one, 
based  entirely  on  the  antipathy  which  exists  between 
water  and  oil,  or  grease  of  any  kind,  smd  which  prevents 
them  from  entering  readily  into  combination.  This  will 
he  seen  from  the  description  of  the  method  by  which 
lithographic  printing  is  effected  ;  and  as  the  impres¬ 
sions  are  taken  from  a  plain  and  even  surface,  which  is 
prepared  to  receive  printers'  ink  in  some  parts  and  to 
reject  it  in  others,  it  differs  entirely  from  ordinary  print¬ 
ing  from  movable  type  and  wood-engravings,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  which  the  impression  is  derived  from  pro¬ 
jecting  puces  of  the  original  surface,  between  w  hich 
spaces  have  been  cut  away  by  the  graver,  —  and  from 
printing  from  steel  and  copperplates  on  the  other,  in 
which  the  impression  is  obtained  from  hollow  lines  that 
are  sunk  below  the  surface  by  the  corrosive  action  of 
acid  and  by  the  etching-needle  and  engraver.  The  in¬ 
vention  of  the  art  is  due  to  a  German.  Alois  Sennefel- 
der,  who  first  practised  it  about  1795,  and  introduced  it 
into  Germany  two  or  three  years  after.  The  stone  on 
which  designs  for  lithographic  printing  are  drawn  is 
brought  principally  from  Bavaria.  It  is  a  kind  of  cal¬ 
careous  slate,  soft  and  porous,  and  of  a  pale  gray  or 
yellowish  color.  It  is  dug  from  the  quarries  in  large 
blocks,  which  are  sawn  qy  split  into  layers,  varying 
from  one  inch  to  three  inches  in  thickness;  hut  great 
care  is  required  in  the  operation,  as  the  stone  is  of  a 
brittle  nature.  To  render  them  fit  lor  the  artist's  use, 
the  surface  of  the  slabs  must  he  made  perfectly  level 
and  even,  and  this  is  done  by  rubbing  or  grinding  the 
face  of  one  stone  on  that  of  another,  — a  little  fine  sand 
moistened  with  water  having  been  placed  between  them 
to  facilitate  the  operation.  Stones  treated  in  this  man¬ 
ner  are  said  to  be  grained,  a  granulation  having  been 
produced  on  the  surface  which  can  he  made  either  fine 
or  coarse,  as  maybe  required.  These  are  used  in  the 
production  of  prints,  in  imitation  of  drawing  in  chalk 
and  pencil  ;  hut  for  the  imitation  of  writing  and  etch¬ 
ing.  in  which  sharp  and  well-defined  lines  are  required, 
and  the  production  of  prints  in  chromo-lithography,  the 
surface  of  the  stone  must  he  rendered  as  smooth  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  polished,  by  rubbing  it  w  ith  pumice-stone  and 
water.  The  lithographic  chalk  and  ink  which  are  used 
in  the  execution  of  drawing  and  writing  on  the  stone, 
are  both  made  of  a  mixture  of  tallow,  w  hite  wax,  soap, 
and  sh«  ll-lac,  which  is  colored  by  tin*  addition  of  a  little 
lampblack,  to  allow  the  artist  to  see  the  *ftVct  of  his 
work  while  the  drawing  is  in  progress.  A  litile  Venice 
turpentine  is  generally  added  to  these  ingredients  when 
it  is  desired  to  produce  lithographic  ink,  and  there  is 
some  little  difference  in  the  proportions  in  which  they 
are  mixed  for  each  composition  respectively.  The  wholo 
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Ik  melted  and  blended  together  over  a  slow  fire,  and  the 
mixture  is  then  poured  into  moulds,  in  which  it  is 
allowed  to  dry  and  harden  for  use.  The  chalk  is  moulded 
in  the  form  usually  adopted  for  crayons,  and  it  is  used 
in  its  dry  state ;  hut  the  ink  is  rubbed  on  a  palette,  like 
any  ordinary  water-color,  and  applied  to  the  stone  by 
means  of  a  pen  or  camel-hair  pencil.  The  soap  which 
is  used  in  the  above  compositions  causes  them  to  be 
soluble  in  water,  and  when  the  design  is  completed,  it 
must  therefore  be  fixed  on  the  stone.  This  is  done  by 
pouring  a  weak  solution  of  nitrous  acid  over  it,  which 
lias  the  effect  of  destroying  the  soluble  nature  of  the 
composition  by  combining  with  the  soap  and  neutraliz¬ 
ing  its  properties,  so  that  the  chalk  or  ink  is  no  longer 
liable  to  injury  from  the  application  of  water  to  the 
stone.  After  this  the  stone  is  delivered  to  the  printer, 
who  damps  the  surface  with  water  rendered  slightly 
acidulous  by  the  addition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of 
nitrous  acid.  As  the  stone  is  porous,  all  the  parts  which 
are  untouched  by  the  greasy  ink  or  chalk  imbibe  the 
water  readily:  but  the  design  remains  perfectly  dry.  on 
account  of  the  greasy  nature  of  the  composition  with 
which  it  has  been  executed  ;  since  grease  and  water 
will  not  combine.  A  roller  charged  with  printing-ink 
is  now  passed  over  the  stone,  and  as  oil  enters  largely 
into  the  composition  of  printing  ink,  the  ink  will  he  ab¬ 
sorbed  immediately  by  every  part  of  the  design;  but  it 
will  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the  wetted  portions  of 
the  stone  which  are  untouched  by  the  chalk  or  ink.  and 
will  pass  over  them,  leaving  them  perfectly  clean  and 
unsoiled.  A  piece  of  paper  which  has  been  previously 
damped  is  then  laid  on  the  stone,  and  an  impression  of 
the  drawing  or  writing  is  obtained  in  the  usual  manner 
by  the  aid  of  a  printing-press.  Another  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  a  stone  for  lithographic  printing  is  to  cover  the 
surface  with  a  coating  of  gum  water  colored  with  a 
black  or  red  pigment.  The  design  is  then  executed  with 
an  etching-needle,  which  scrapes  away  the  coating  of 
colored  gum  wherever  it  is  applied,  and  allows  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  stone  to  appear  through  it,  giving  the  draw¬ 
ing  or  etching  the  appearance  of  having  been  executed 
in  white  on  a  black  or  red  ground,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Oil  is  then  applied  to  the  stone,  which  readily  imbibes 
it  through  the  openings  made  in  the  ground  by  the 
etching-needle.  Alter  this  the  ground  is  washed  off, 
and  impressions  are  taken  from  the  stone  in  the  manner 
already  described.  Drawings  executed  in  black  and 
white  on  a  tinted  ground,  or  in  three  tints,  as  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  termed,  are  imitated  in  lithography  by  printing  two 
impressions  on  the  same  piece  of  paper  from  two  dif¬ 
ferent  stones.  From  one  of  these  the  design,  which  is 
drawn  upon  it  with  chalk  in  the  usual  manner,  is  ob-%. 
tained.  and  the  tint  is  produced  from  tin*  other  by  means 
.  of  coloring-matter,  the  parts  which  are  to  appear  white 
in  the  impression  having  been  scraped  out  before  any 
impressions  are  taken  from  the  stone.  In  printing  front 
two  or  more  stones,  the  printer  must  take  care  that  the 
impressions  register  accurately,  or  fit  exactly  together  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  imprint  of  the  second  and  fol¬ 
lowing  stones,  if  more  than  two  be  used,  as  in  chromo- 
lithography.  may  fall  exactly  on  that  part  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  paper  on  which  the  imprint  of  the  first  has 
been  received.  In  chromo-lithography  (from  the  Greek 
chroma,  color)  the  process  is  similar;  but  each  color  and 
tint  required  in  the  picture  is  imprinted  from  a  separate 
stone.  In  the  first  place  the  design  is  traced  on  stone, 
in  outline,  and  from  this  impressions  are  taken,  which 
are  transferred  to  other  stones,  and  serve  to  guide  those 
who  are  employed  in  preparing  them  for  the  work  in 
hand  in  placing  the  various  colors  in  their  proper 
positions,  so  that  the  successive  imprints  may  blend 
and  harmonize  together,  and  so  produce  a  picture 
that  is  pleasing  in  its  general  effect  when  the  whole 
have  been  applied  to  the  paper.  Accurate  copies  of 
the  outline  having  been  transferred  to  as  many  stones 
as  may  be  required,  the  lights  and  shadow's  of  the  draw¬ 
ing  are  produced  on  two  of  them,  in  what  may  be  termed 
washes  of  sepia  and  neutral  gray,  and  these  form  the 
second  and  third  stones  from  which  imprints  are  taken. 
Others  are  charged  in  the  requisite  parts  with  the  primary 
tints  that  appear  in  the  drawing,  ami  those  that  are 
necessary  to  modify  these  and  blend  them  together. 
The  sharp,  dark,  finishing  touches,  and  the  final  coat, 
consisting  of  a  sort  of  glaze  or  wash  which  softens  and 
subdues  the  tints  that  have  been  already  laid  on,  are 
placed  on  others. and  the  whole  are  applied  to  the  paper 
in  succession  in  the  order  required.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  process  is  one  which  demands  great  nicety  in  its  ex 
ecution,  and  that  the  greatest  skill  and  care  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  preparing  the  stones  and  insuring  perfect  accu¬ 
racy  of  register,  without  which  the  picture  produced 
would  bo  entirely  spoiled,  as  the  edge  of  one  color  would 
lap  over  and  encroach  on  the  space  allotted  to  another, 
and  the  work  would  be  blurred  in  tint  and  indistinct  or 
ill-defined  in  outlino.  Trade  circulars,  and  specimens 
of  MS.  and  handwriting,  which  are  often  given  in  bi¬ 
ographical  works,  arc  written  in  lithographic  ink,  on 
what  is  called  transfer-paper,  and  the  writing  is  after¬ 
wards  transferred  from  the  paper  to  the  stone.  The 
paper  is  unsized,  but  a  thin  coating  of  gum,  prepared 
in  a  particular  manner  for  the  purpose,  is  spread  over 
the  side  which  is  intended  to  be  written  upon.  When 
the  ink  is  dry,  the  paper  is  damped  on  the  reverse  side, 
and  laid  with  the  writing  downwards  on  a  polished  stone. 
The  moisture  that  has  been  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
paper  partially  dissolves  the  gum,  and  the  paper  can  be 
removed,  leaving  the  gum  and  the  writing  beneath  it 
upon  the  stone.  The  next  step  in  the  process  is  to  wash 
away  Hie  gum,  after  which  impressions  can  be  taken 
fiom  (ho  stone  in  the  usual  manner.  Impressions  of 
maps,  chut  ts,  armorial  bearings  for  book-plates,  and  de¬ 


signs  of  a  similar  nature,  are  taken  from  engravings  ex-| 
ecuted  on  steel  or  copper  plates  in  lithographic  ink,  and  j 
transferred  to  polished  stone  while  the  ink  is  still  wet. 
Maps  printed  in  this  manner  are  but  little  inferior  to 
those  which  are  printed  from  the  plate  itself,  and  they 
can  be  produced  at  a  far  cheaper  rate,  owing  to  the  te- 
diousness  of  the  process  of  printing  from  plates  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  printing  from  stone.  When  the  en¬ 
graving  is  of  small  size,  several  impressions  can  be 
ranged  side  by  side,  in  rows,  and  taken  olf  at  once  by 
a  single  stroke  of  the  press.  When  the  work  is  very 
large,  the  transfer  may  be  made  to  a  plate  of  zinc  instead 
of  stone,  as  stones  of  considerable  size  are  liable  to  break 
under  the  pressure  that  is  brought  to  bear  on  them. 
The  transfer  is  made,  and  impressions  are  taken  from 
zinc  plates  in  the  same  way  as  from  stone.  On  account 
of  the  substitution  of  zinc  plates  for  stone,  the  term  zin¬ 
cography  is  applied  by  some  to  this  kind  of  printing  from 
a  plane  metal  surface.  With  regard  to  the  preparation  of 
drawings  on  stone,  it  should  be  remarked  that  stones 
ought  to  be  selected  that  are  perfectly  free  from  flaws.and 
of  a  sufficient  degree  of  hardness.  They  should  also  be 
free  from  scratches;  and  to  secure  similarity  of  texture 
throughout  the  work,  the  granulation  of  the  stones 
should  be  uniform  all  over  the  surface  for  drawings  in 
imitation  of  chalk  and  pencil.  While  executing  the 
drawing,  the  artist  should  be  careful  to  prevent  anything 
whatever  from  falling  on  the  stone,  as  many  instances 
have  occurred  in  whh'ha  good  picture  has  been  injured 
by  allowing  fragments  of  the  chalk  to  fall  on  the  stone 
while  sharpening  the  crayon,  or  even  specks  of  saliva, 
while  some  have  been  irretrievably  destroyed  by  the  im¬ 
print  of  the  thumb  or  finger  incautiously  placed  op  the 
surface  in  handling  the  stone  while  the  band  was  warm. 
Stones  that  have  been  already  used  can  be  made  avail- 
aide  a  second  time  by  scraping  off  the  original  drawing 
and  rubbing  down  the  surface. 

Lilll'nill,  Li  I  lioid'al,  a.  [Gr.  Mhos,  and  eidos,  form.] 
Resembling  a  stone. 

Lit  li'olabe,  n.  [Gr.  lithos ,  and  lamhareo ,  labein ,  to 
seize.)  (Surg.)  An  instrument  for  holding  fast  the  stone 
in  the  bladder  while  lithoutriptic  instruments  act  upon 
it.  —  Dunglison. 

B.ilholog  ic,  Lithological,  a.  Relating  to  lithol¬ 
ogy. 

Lithol  ogy,  n.  [Gr.  lithos, and  logos, a  discourse.]  The 
natural  history  of  stones. 

(Med.)  A  treatise  on  concretions. 

Lith'oinarge,  n.  [Gr.  lithos.  and  Lnt.  marga,  marl  ] 

( Min.)  Stone-marrow.  A  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina 
of  various  colors,  generally  associated  with  magnesian 
minerals.  The  term  has,  however,  been  applied  by  min¬ 
eralogists  to  several  substances. some  of  which  are  mere 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  other  minerals. 

Litho'nia,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  about 
20  ni.  E.  of  Atlanta. 

Lit  lion  trip'  tic,  n.  and  a.  [Gr.  lithos ,  a  stone,  and 
tribo ,  I  wear  away.]  (Med.)  A  term  which  was  used  to 
denote  certain  medicines  which  were  believed  to  have 
the  power  of  dissolving  calculi  in  the  bladder.  They 
were  chiefly  preparations  of  alkalies,  which,  by  correct¬ 
ing  the  acid  state  of  the  urine,  tended  to  alleviate  the 
pain;  but  experience  has  abundantly  proved  that  they 
possess  no  power  of  breaking  up  or  dissolving  the  stone. 
The  term  is  now  generally  applied  to  such  medicines  as 
are  useful  in  counteracting  t lie  formation  of  calculi. 

Lit  limit  rip'lor,  n.  ( Surg .)  An  instrument  for  break¬ 
ing  calculi  in  the  bladder,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  small 
particles  which  may  admit  of  being  passed  along  with 
the  urine,  and  thus  render  the  operation  of  lithotomy 
unnecessary. 

Lithopli'agl,  [Gr.  lithos,  and  phago ,  I  eat.] 

(Znol.)  Molluscous  animals  which  bore  into  stones. 

Litliopli'agous,  a.  (Zobl.)  Eating  stones  or  gravel, 
as  the  ostrich. 

LitliopBiott'ptior,  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  and  phosphoros ,  giv¬ 
ing  light.]  A  stone  which  becomes  phosphoric  by  heat. 

Litliopliotog'rnpliy,  n.  [Gr.  lithos.  phos —  photos,' 
light,  and  yrapho ,  to  engrave.]  The  art  of  producing 
prints  from  lithographic  stones,  by  means  of  photo¬ 
graphic  pictures  developed  on  their  surface.  —  Worcester. 

Lit  liopliy  I,  n.  [Gr.  lithos ,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf.]  (Pal.) 
A  fossil  leaf,  or  the  figure  of  a  leaf  on  fossils;  lithobiblion. 

Wright. 

Litli'opliy  to.  to.  [Gr.  lithos ,  and  phyton,  a  plant  ]  A 
polyp  which  has  a  stony  axis,  —  as  distinguished  from 
the  kenlophytes.  or  horny  polyps. 

Lithopliy  tons,  Lithopliy  t/lc,  a.  ( Geol .)  Be¬ 
longing  to  lithophytes. 

Biithopolis.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Fairfield  co., 
about  IS  ni.  S  E.  of  Columbus. 

LitliONper'miim,  to.  [Gr.  lithos,  a  stone,  and  sperm  a , 
seed  ;  the  seeds  being  hard  and  shining  like  little  peb¬ 
bles.]  (Pot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Boraginaceve. 
They  are  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  or  shrubs,  generally 
with  a  thick,  reddish  root;  flowers  spiked  or  racemed, 
bracted,  white  or  yellow.  The  most  important  Ameri¬ 
can  species  are,  the  L.  officinale,  the  Officinal  Cromwell ; 
L.  latifolium ,  the  Broad -leaved  Gromwell;  L.  arveuse, 
the  Corn  Gromwell,  or  Wheat-thief,  bearing  white  flow¬ 
ers ;  and  L.  canescens ,  the  Puccoon,  bearing  yellow 
flowers. 

Litll'otint,  to.  [Gr.  lithos,  and  Eng.  tint.]  A  stone 
tint,  dye,  or  color.  —  A  process  by  which  the  effect  of  a 
marked  or  tinted  drawing  can  be  obtained  on  stone  by 
the  aid  of  lithography. — Pairholt. 

Lith'otoiifte,ft.  [Gr.  lithos, and  tome,  a  cutting.]  (Surg.) 
An  instrument  used  in  lithotomy,  to  cut  the  bladder. 

Dunglison . 

(Nat.  Hist.)  A  stone  so  formed  naturally  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  having  been  cut  artificially 
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Litliotom'ic,  or  Lit holom'ical,  a.  Pertainingto 

lithonomy. 

Li  I  liot  'omist,  n.  One  who  practises  lithotomy. 

Lit  liot'omy,  n.  (Surg.)  [Gr.  lithos,  and  tome,  a  cut¬ 
ting,  temrw,  tamein,  to  cut.]  The  operation,  art,  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  cutting  into  the  bladder,  iti  order  to  extract  one 
or  more  stones  or  calculi  fiom  it.  In  the  article  Urinary 
Organs  we  shall  give  an  account  of  the  nature  and  for¬ 
mation  of  these  substances;  while  here  we  shall  notice 
shortly  the  operation  that  is  generally  had  recourse  to 
in  order  to  remove  them.  It  is  first  of  all  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  actual  existence  of  the  stone  in  the  blad¬ 
der.  and  that  it  is  not  encysted,  or  adherent  to  any  por¬ 
tion  of  its  substance.  This  is  done  by  introducing 
a  metallic  instrument,  called  a  sound ,  through  the  ure¬ 
thra  into  the  bladder,  by  which  the  stone  may  be  felt,  and 
a  sound  produced  by  striking  it.  Several  methods  have 
been  recommended  of  extracting  the  stone;  but  there 
are  only  two  of  them  that  can  be  adopted  with  any  pro¬ 
priety  ;  one  of  these  is  called  the  “high  operation,” 
from  being  performed  immediately  above  the  pubes. 
There  are,  however,  several  objections  to  this  mode  of 
operation,  and  it  is  now  rarely  adopted,  except  for  some 
special  reason,  as  where  there  is  disease  of  the  urethra. 
The  other  is  called  the  “lateral  operation,”  on  account 
of  the  prostrate  gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder  being 
cut  laterally.  In  this  case  the  incisions  are  made  in  the 
perinaeum,  and  the  neck  and  lateral  part  of  the  blad¬ 
der  laid  open,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  extraction  of  the 
stone;  it  is  to  be  removed  by  the  finger,  if  possible,  and 
if  not,  by  a  forceps.  Where  large,  it  is  sometimes  neces¬ 
sary  to  crush  the  stone,  and  take  it  away  piecemeal  ;  in 
every  instance  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  with  the  finger,  to  ascertain  that  there  is  no 
other  stone  present  Where  numerous,  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  with  a  scoop;  and  if  broken  down,  tepid  water 
should  be  injected,  so  as  to  remove  every  portion  ol  the 
calcareous  matter,  and  prevent  a  nucleus  remaining  for 
the  formation  of  a  future  stone.  The  after-treatment  is 
simple;  the  wound  is  left  open  or  only  covered  with 
some  simple  ointment, and  in  a  dependent  position,  that 
the  urine  may  flow  freely  through  it.  The  patient  is  to 
be  kept  quiet,  and  on  a  low  regimen,  and  diluted  drinks 
administered  ;  and  any  symptoms  of  inflammation  are 
to  be  met  by  prompt  antiphlogistic  treatment.  In  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days  the  urine  begins  to  flow  by 
the  urethra,  and  is  soon  wholly  discharged  in  that  way. 

Lith'otriptist,  to.  One  who  breaks  or  extracts  stones 
from  the  bladder. 

Litli'otriptor,  or  Litli'otritor,  n.  (Surg.)  See 
Litmotrity. 

Lit  hotrity.  (sometimes  Lithotripsy.) n.  [Gr.  lithos,  a 
stone,  and  teirn,  I  break  into  pieces.]  (Surg.)  The  oper¬ 
ation  of  breaking  into  pieces  a  calculus  in  the  bladder 
by  means  of  instruments  passed  into  that  organ  through 
the  urethra,  so  that  the  fragments  may  be  discharged 
through  the  latter,  and  thus  the  performance  of  the 
operation  of  lithotomy  rendered  unnecessary.  This  is 
one  of  the  great  triumphs  of  modern  sur¬ 
gery,  and  although  the  importance  of 
such  an  operation  has  been  recognized 
from  the  earliest  time,  Civiale,  a  French 
surgeon,  who  commenced  his  researches 
in  1817,  lint  did  not  perform  his  first  oper¬ 
ation  till  1824,  is  entitled  to  be  regarded 
as  the  discoverer  of  lithotrity.  The  oper¬ 
ation  consists  in  passing  a  pair  of  strong 
sliding  forceps,  furnished  with  teeth, 
through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder, 
and  laying  bold  of  the  calculus,  when  the 
lower  limb  of  the  forceps  is  fixed  in  a 
vice,  and  the  upper  struek  smartly  with 
a  hammer,  so  as  to  break  the  stone.  The 
instrument  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the 
fragments  are  afterwards  voided  with  the 
urine.  Instead  of  being  hammered,  the 
stone  may  be  crushed,  as  it  is  the  mode 
of  operation  which  is  now  the  most  ap¬ 
proved,  the  stone  being  grasped  by  the 
blades  of  the  instrument  shown  in  Fig. 

1597,  called  the  lithotriptor,  one  blade 
acting  on  the  other  by  means  of  a  screw. 

If  fragments  remain  in  the  bladder,  the 
operation  is  repeated  from  time  to  time. 

This  operation  is  so  simple,  attended 
with  so  little  danger,  and  productive  of 
so  little  pain,  as  to  render  it.  where  it 
can  be  used,  immeasurably  preferable  to 
lithotomy.  When  the  calculi  are  very 
large  or  very  hard,  it  cannot  be  adopted. 

Litll'otype.  71.  A  stereotype-plate  obtained  by  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  LiTIICTYPY,  q.  V. 

_ v  a.  To  Stereotype  plates  by  the  process  of  Lithotypy,  q  v. 

Litfliotypy. to.  (Gr .lithos,  stone,  and  typos,  type.]  The 
act  or  process  of  making  a  peculiar  kind  of  stereotype- 
plates,  by  pressing  into  a  mould  taken  from  a  page  which 
has  been  set  up.  a  compos! lion  of  gum-shellac  and  sand 
of  a  fine  quality,  together  with  a  little  tar  and  linseed- 
oil,  all  in  a  heated  state.  A  plate  is  thus  formed,  which, 
though  soft  at  first,  becomes,  when  thrown  into  cold 
water,  as  hard  as  stone,  and  having,  from  the  sand 
which  it  contains,  a  stony  texture;  —  hence  the  name. 

Webster. 

Lith'oxyle,  n.  [Gr.  lithos,  and  xylon ,  wood.]  Petrified 
wood. 

Li  111  nail  ia<  (lith-n-ai'ne-a.)  The  former  name  of  an 
extensive  tract  of  country  lying  between  Poland  and 
Prussia,  and  now  comprised  in  tin*  Russian  governments 
of  Wilna,  Grodno,  and  Minsk.  It  is  very  flat,  generally 
sandy,  and  intersected  by  vast  marshes  and  bogs.  Oc¬ 
cupied  in  1009  by  a  savage  people  whose  origin  is  un- 


Fig.  1597. 
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known,  L.  was  conquered  by  the  Sword-bearers  and  the 
Knights  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  13th  century.  Having 
united  the  independent  tribes,  and  concentrated  his 
power,  Ringold  assumed  the  title  of  grand-duke  in  1230, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mendog,  who  embraced 
Christianity  in  1255,  though  he  abjured  it  in  1255.  Wi- 
tenes  acquired  the  supreme  power  in  1282,  which  he 
transmitted  to  his  son  Ghedetnin  in  1315.  Jagellou 
came  to  the  throne  in  1381 ;  and  on  the  condition  of  re¬ 
ceiving  in  marriage  Hedwige,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Poland,  together  with  the  crown  of  that  country,  he 
consented  to  become  a  Christian,  and  was  baptized,  with 
his  nobles  and  many  of  his  subjects,  Feb.  14,  1386.  By 
the  treaty  of  Lublin,  in  1569,  the  two  countries  were  for¬ 
mally  united.  Part  of  it  passed  with  Poland  under  the 
sway  of  Russia,  Feb.  17.  1772,  and  the  remainder  in 
March,  1794.  An  insurrection,  which  was  soon  sup¬ 
pressed.  occurred  in  1831.  The  peasants  took  part  with 
Russia  during  the  Polish  revolt  of  1848. 

Lit'i;;able,  a.  Subject  to  litigation. 

Lit'i;;aiit,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  Litigant.]  Contending  in 
law;  engaged  in  a  law-suit. 

— n  A  person  engaged  in  a  legal  contest  or  law-suit. 

Lit'igate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  litigo,  lifigatus —  lis,  litis,  strife, 
dispute  J  To  contest  in  law  ;  to  debate  by  judicial  pro¬ 
cess. 


— r.  n.  To  carry  on  a  law-suit. 

Liti$£a'tioii,  n.  [L.  Lat.  litigating]  The  act  or  pro¬ 
cess  of  litigating,  or  of  carrying  on  a  suit  in  a  court  of 
law  or  equity  for  the  recovery  of  a  right  or  claim ;  a 
judicial  contest. 

Lit  igiotlM,  (li-tid’jus.)  a.  [Fr.  litigieux  ;  Lat. litigiosus, 
from  Htigium,  a  dispute.  See  Litigate.]  Wrangling; 
contentious;  inclined  to  judicial  contest;  given  to  the 
practice  of  contending  in  law.  —  Disputable;  controvert¬ 
ible:  subject  to  contention. 

Litis'iously,  adv.  In  a  contentions  manner. 

Lf  titf'ioiisness.  n.  Quality  of  being  litigious:  a  dis¬ 
position  to  engage  in  or  to  carry  on  law-suits;  inclina¬ 
tion  to  judicial  contests. 

Litiz,  ( lit'its ,)  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  co.,  abt.  8  m.  N.  of  Lancaster  :  pop.  aht.  2.300 

Lit'miiM,  n.  (Chem.)  A  blue  coloring-matter  obtained 
from  the  Roccella  tindaria ,  and  moistened  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  carbonate  of  potash.  The  chemical  character  of 
tins  convenient  test  deserves  investigation.  It  is  much 
used  by  chemists  as  a  rough  test  for  the  presence  of 
free  acid  or  alkali  in  a  solution  or  gaseous  mixture.  It 
is  generally  used  in  the  form  of  litmus-paper,  which  is 
prepared  in  the  following  manner: — Common  com¬ 
mercial  litmus  is  digested  in  water  until  a  deep  blue  so¬ 
lution  iR  formed.  It  is  then  filtered,  and  pieces  of  bibu¬ 
lous  paper  are  dipped  into  it  and  dried.  It  often  happens 
that  litmus  itself  contains  alkaline  matter;  in  which 
case  it  will  ho  necessary  to  add  dilute  acid  until  the 
blue  color  just  begins  to  burn,  when  a  few  drops  of  the 
alkaline  litmus  solution  should  he  added  to  restore  the 
balance.  Blue  litmus-paper  is  burnt  red  by  acids.  Red¬ 
dened  by  being  suspended  for  a  few  seconds  over  the 
fumes  of  acetic  acid,  it  serves  as  a  test  for  alkalies, 
which  restore  it  to  its  original  color.  It  is  hardly  ne¬ 
cessary  to  direct  the  student  to  keep  litmus-paper  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  light  and  acids  or  alkaline  fumes. — 
See  Roccella. 

Li'totes,  n.  [Or.  litos ,  plain.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  rhetoricians,  in  which 
an  affirmative  is  expressed  by  the  negative  of  the  con¬ 
trary ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  species  of  irony  in  the  ancient 
sense  of  the  word,  in  which  less  is  expressed  than  what 
is  intended  to  he  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  or 
hearer.  Thus,  “a  citizen  of  no  mean  city”  means  “  of 
an  illustrious  city  ”  It  is  a  figure  constantly  employed 
to  soften  what  might  otherwise  appear  obnoxious  in 
sel  f-com  meiidation . 

Litrani'eter,  n.  [Gr.  litra, and  metron,  a  measure.]  An 
instrument  to  ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids.  | 

Li'tre,  Li'ter,  n.  [Fr.  litr e,  from  Gr.  litra,  a  measure 
of  capacity.]  The  French  standard  measure  of  capacity  I 
in  the  decimal  system.  The  litre  is  a  cubic  decimetre; 
that  is,  a  cube,  each  of  the  sides  of  which  are  3  937  Eng¬ 
lish  inches;  it  contains  61  027  English  cubic  inches. 
Four  and  a  half  litres  are  a  close  approach  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  imperial  gallon. 

Litter,  n.  [Fr.  Htiere .  from  lit ,  a  bed,  contracted  from  \ 
Lat.  lectus ?,  a  bed  or  couch.]  A  bed  of  straw,  fern,  or 
other  dry  substance  which  is  placed  under  horses  and 
cattle,  in  the  stables,  cow-houses,  farm-yards,  Ac.,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  animals  clean  and  warm, 
and  providing  a  supply  of  manure.  For  this  latter  ob¬ 
ject  all  sorts  of  dry  materials  ought  to  be  carefully  col¬ 
lected  and  stacked  for  winter  use. 

•—A  brood  of  young  pigs,  puppies,  kittens,  and  other  quad¬ 
rupeds. 

—A  vehicle  formed  with  shafts,  supporting  a  bed  between 
them,  in  which  a  person  may  he  borne  by  men  or  by  a 
horse,  is  called  a  litter.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  usually 
called  a  horse-litter ;  and  a  similar  carriage  in  India  is 
called  a  palanquin ,  when  borne  by  men,  and  howdah 
when  borne  l»y  elephants.  Litters  or  palanquins  were  in 
use  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  They  were  borne 
upon  the  shoulders  of  men  (Fig.  1598),  and  appear  to 
have  been  used  for  carrying  persons  of  consideration 
short  distances  on  visits,  like  the  sedan  chair  of  after¬ 
centuries  in  Europe.  Tn  Oant.  iii.  9.  we  find  a  word 
which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Seripture,  and  is  applied 
to  a  vehicle  used  by  king  Solomon.  This  word  is  ren¬ 
dered  “chariot”  in  the  English  version,  although  un¬ 
like  any  other  word  so  rendered  in  that  version.  It 
literally  means  a  moving  conch ,  and  is  generally  con¬ 
ceived  to  denote  a  kind  of  sedan,  lit  ter,  or  rather  palan¬ 
quin,  in  which  great  personages  and  women  wero  borne 
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from  place  to  place.  The  name,  as  well  as  the  object, 
immediately  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  nearly  the 
same  thing  as  the  moving  throne  or  seat  of  the  Persians. 


Fig.  1598.  —  EGYPTIAN  LITTER. 

It  consists  (Fig.  1599)  of  a  light  frame  fixed  on  two 
strong  poles,  like  those  of  our  sedan-chair.  The  frame 


Fig.  1599.  —  PERSIAN  LITTER, 
is  generally  covered  with  cloth,  and  has  a  door,  some¬ 
times  of  lattice-work,  at  each  side.  It  is  carried  by  two 
mules,  one  between  the  poles  before,  the  other  behind. 
These  conveyances  are  used  by  great  persons  when  dis¬ 
posed  for  retirement  or  ease  during  a  journey,  or  when 
sick  or  feelde  from  age.  But  they  are  chiefly  used  by 
ladies  of  consideration  in  their  journeys.  In  Arabia, 
or  in  the  countries  where  Arabian  usages  prevail,  two 
camels  are  usually  employed  to  bear  the  takht-ravan ,  or 
litter,  and  sometimes  two  horses.  When  borne  by 
camels,  the  head  of  the  hindmost  of  the  animals  is  beiit 


Fig.  1600.  —  ARABIAN  LITTER, 
painfully  down  under  the  vehicle.  This  is  the  most 
comfortable  kind  of  litter,  and  two  light  persons  may 
travel  in  it. 

Lit'ter,  r.  a.  To  strew  or  scatter  straw,  hay,  Ac.,  as  a 
bed  for  horses,  Ac.;  to  supply  with  litter;  to  cover  with 
straw  or  hay.  —  To  scatter  over  carelessly  with  shreds, 
fragments,  and  tl»e  like. 

— v.  n.  To  bring  forth  young,  as  swine  and  other  small 
quadrupeds. 

Li  I  teraten  r,  (le-ta-rd-tur',)  n.  [Fr.J  One  who  makes 
literature  his  principal  occupation;  a  literary  man. 

Lit'terin;?H,  n.pl.  (  Weaving.)  Sticks  used  to  keep  a 
web  stretched  on  a  weaver’s  beam.  —  Crahh. 

LiKermorc',  or  Lettermore,  an  island  of  Ireland,  in 
Kilkinan  Bay,  off  the  coast  of  Connaught. 

Littermiil'lin,  an  island  of  Ireland,  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  about  27  in.  W.  by  S.  of  Galway. 

Lit't«*ry,  w.  Covered  with,  or  consisting  of,  litter. 

Little.  a.,  (comp,  less,  lesser,  sup.  least.)  [A.  S.  lytel ; 
Du.  luttel.]  Small  in  size  or  extent;  not  great  or  large; 
diminutive;  as,  a  little  house.  —  Short  in  duration;  as, 
a  little,  rest,  a  little,  sleep. — Small  in  quantity  or  amount; 
as,  a  little  food.  —  Of  small  dignity,  power,  or  importance. 

“  He  was  a  very  little  gentleman."  —Clarendon. 

— Of  small  force  or  effect ;  slight:  inconsiderable. 

— n.  A  small  portion,  quantity,  or  amount;  a  small  space; 
anything  small,  slight,  or  of  inconsiderable  importance; 
not  much. 

— adv.  In  a  small  degree;  not  much:  in  a  small  quantity 
or  space  of  time;  in  small  degree;  slightly;  —  sometimes 
preceded  by  a. 

Lift  le  Bea'ver,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Law¬ 
rence  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.400. 

Li  file  Bea'ver  Riv'er,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Ohio 
River  from  Columbiana  co.,  near  the  borders  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Lit'tle  Black  Riv'er,  rises  in  Ripley  co.,  in  Missouri, 
and  enters  Current  River  in  Randolph  co.,  Arkansas. 

Little  Blue  Creek,  in  Missouri,  flows  into  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  from  Jackson  co.  In  Oct.,  1K64.  a  force  of 
Confederates,  under  General  Stirling  Price,  was  here  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  body  of  Union  troops,  commanded  by  Gen. 
Curtis,  and  after  a  contest,  of  several  hours  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  fall  hack  to  Big  Blue  Creek,  another  small  af¬ 
fluent.  of  the  Missouri  in  Jackson  co.  Here  they  took 
a  st’ong  position,  but  were  soon  driven  from  it  with 
heavy  loss  by  Gen.  Pleasanton’s  cavalry,  and  then  re¬ 
treated  iuto  Arkansas. 
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Lit'tle  Blue  Riv'er,  in  Indiana ,  enters  Blue  Rivef 
in  Shelby  co. 

Lit'tle  Rra'zos,  in  Texas,  enters  the  Brazos  River 
from  Robertson  co. 

Lit'tle  Brewster  Island*  in  Massachusetts,  an 
island  and  light-house  at.  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance  to 
Boston  Harbor.  It  exhibits  a  revolving-light  82  feet 
above  sea-level.  Lat.  42°  19'  48"  N.,  Lon.  70°  53'  30"  W. 

Lit'tle  Brit  ain,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Lancaster  co. ;  pop.  aht.  1,822. 

Lit'tle  Bro'kenstraw  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania, 
enters  the  Big  Brokenstraw  Creek  from  Warren  co. 

Lit  tie  Bnsli'kill  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters 
Bushkill  Creek  in  Pike  co. 

Lit'tle  Cha'zy  Riv'er,  in  New  York,  enters  Lake 
Champlain  from  Clinton  co. 

Lit'tle  Cluiek'y,  in  Tennessee,  a  P.  0.  of  Greene  co. 

Lit'tle  Chute,  (shoot,)  in  Wisco?ism,  a  post-village  of 
Outagamie  co.,  aht.  105  m.  N.N.E.  of  Madison. 

Lit'tle  Clear  lield  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters 

;  Clearfield  Creek  in  Clearfield  co. 

Lit'tle  Coal  Riv'er,  in  W.  Virginia,  formed  in  Boone 
co.  by  rlie  union  of  ihe  Pond  and  Spruce  forks,  enters 
Coal  River  in  Kanawha  co. 

Lit'tle  Comp'ton,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Car- 
roll  co.,  abt.  18  m.  S  S.W.  of  La  Clede. 

Lit  tie  Comp'toii,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-township 
of  Newport  co.;  pop.  (1870),  1,116. 

Lit'tle  Coo'ley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Crawford  co. 

Lit'tle  Cataw'ba  Riv'er.  in  N.  Carolina,  enters 
the  Catawba,  or  Great  Catawba  River,  in  Gaston  co. 

Lit'tle  Creek,  in  Delaware ,  a  hundred  of  Kent  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  3,200. 

Lit'tle  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Pike  co. 

Lit'tle  Creek  Lodg'e,  in  Delaware,  a  post-office  of 
Kent  co. 

Lit'tle  Cum'berlaml  Island,  in  Georgia,  an 
island  and  light-house  at  the  S.  side  of  the  mouth  of 
Santilla  River.  It  exhibits  a  fixed-light  53  feet  above 
sea-level.  Lat  30°  58'  ::0"  N.,  Lon.  8  °  37  W 

Lit'tle  Cuyahoga  Riv'er,  (Ai-a-Wpa,)  enters  Cuya¬ 
hoga  River  in  Summit  co. 

Lit'tle  Dar  by  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  Darby  Creek 
abt.  14  m.  S.W.  of  Columbus. 

Lit'tle  Detroit',  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Tazewell 
co.,  abt.  70  m  N.  of  Springfield. 

Lit'tle  Doe.  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Johnson  co. 

Lit'tle  Ea'j;le,  in  Kentucky ,  a  post-office  of  Scott  co. 

Little  Kan  Claire  Riv'er, (o-klair’,)  in  Wisconsin, 
enters  the  Wisconsin  River  from  Marathon  co. 

Lit'tle  Kgr#'  Ilar'bor.  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of 
Burlington  co. ;  pop.  (1870),  1,777. 

Lit'tle  F^g*  Har  bor  Ray,  In  New  Jersey,  an  inlet 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  New  Inlet  and  Barue- 
gat  Bay. 

Little  Kgs;  Harbor  River,  in  New  Jersey^  rises 
in  t lie  S.  central  part  of  Burlington  co.,  and  flows  S.E. 
between  Burlington  and  Atlantic  cos.,  into  Little  Egg 
Harbor. 

Little  Elk 'hart  Creek,  in  Indiana,  enters  the  St. 
Joseph  River  in  Elkhart  co. 

Little  Falls,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Mor¬ 
rison  co..  abt.  35  m  N.  by  W.  of  St.  Cloud  ;  pop.  abt.  400. 

Little  Falls,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Passaic 
co  ,  abt.  4  m.  S.W.  of  Patterson.  Pop.  (1870).  1,283. 

Little  Falls,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Herkimer 
co.,  abt.  75  m.  W.N.W.  of  Albany.  It  is  a  place  of  con¬ 
siderable  manufacturing  importance,  and  contains  many 
handsome  public  and  private  edifices.  Pop.  (1870)5,614. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Rockton. 

Little  Fall*,  in  a  post-township  of  Monroe 

co. ;  pop.  abt.  550. 

Id t tie  Flat,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Bath  co. 

Little  Flat  Rock  Creek,  in  Indiana,  enters  the 
Flat  Rock  River,  aht.  7  iii.  N.W.  of  Greensburg. 

Little'tbrt,  in  Illinois  See  Waukegan. 

Iiit  tie  Bap,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Carbon  co. 

Little  Genesee',  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co.,  about  250  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

Little  Georgetown,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-office 
of  Berkeley  co. 

Little-£<>,  n.  In  the  English  universities,  a  cant  word 
applied  to  a  public  examination  about  the  middle  of  the 
course ;  so  called  because  it  is  less  strict  than  tin*  final  one. 

Little  Grant,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-twp.  of  Grant  co. 

Little  Green  Lake,  in  Wisconsin,  a  lake  of  Mar¬ 
quette  co..  aht.  4  m.  S.  of  Green  Lake.  It  covers  an  area 
of  abt.  2  sq.  in.  Tin*  waters  are  very  deep,  and  remark¬ 
ably  pure,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  is  extremely  fine. 

Little  <iiin  powder,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of 
Baltimore  co. 

Little  Gnyamlotte,  (ghi-an-dottf.)  in  W.  Virginia,  a 
river  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Wyoming  co.,  and  flow¬ 
ing  N.W.  into  the  Ohio  River  in  Campbell  co. 

Little  Iliek  man,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Jes¬ 
samine  co. 

Little  Iloek'hoeking:,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of 
Washington  co. 

Little  Jnnia'ta.  in  Pennsylvania.  See  Juniata, 

Little  Kanaw'ha  River,  in  W.  Virginia,  rises  in 
the  mountains  of  Webster  co.,  and  flowing  a  general 
N.W.  course  through  Braxton,  Gilmer,  Calhoun,  Wright, 
and  Wood  cos.,  enters  the  Ohio  River  at  Parkersburg. 

Little  Lake,  in  California,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Mendocino  co.,  abt.  22  m.  N.W.  of  Ukiah;  pop. 
of  township  abt.  600. 

Little  Lake,  in  Louisiana,  a  lake  on  the  boundary 
line  between  Jefferson  and  La  Pourche  Interior  parishes, 
connected  with  Bant t aria  Bay. 

Little  Lot,  in  Tennessee ,  a  post-office  of  Hickman  co 
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Lit 'tie  Loy'alsock  <’roek,  in  Pennsylvania ,  enters  i 
the  Loyal  suck  Creek  in  Sullivan  co. 

Little  11a  lioney,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Northumberland  co. 

Little  M  alum  i  ii"'  (  reek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  I 
the  Mahoning  Creek  in  Indiana  co. 

Lit  tie  .Ha  r*li,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Tioga 
co.,  abt.  110  in.  N.N.VV.  oi  Harrisburg. 

Little  Meadows,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-office  of 
Susquehanna  co. 

Little  Mi'ami  Stiver,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Ohio  River 
abt.  6  m.  above  Cincinnati. 

Little  Middy.  in  111  turns,  a  post-village  of  Franklin 
co.,  abt.  140  in.  S.S.E.  of  Springfield. 

Little  MisHou'ri  Stiver,  rises  in  the  N.E.  part  of 
Wyoming  Territory,  and  traversing  a  portion  of  Mon¬ 
tana  Territory,  enters  Dakota  Territory,  and  joins  the 
Missouri  River  abt.  Lat.  47°  30'  N  ,  Lou.  102°  15'  W. 

Little  Missouri  ltiver.  in  Arkansas,  rises  in  Elk 
co.,  ami  flowing  S.E.,  enters  the  Washita  River  abt.  15 
ni.  \.  of  Camden. 

Little  Hon  nt.  in  Kentucky ,  a  P.  0  of  Spencer  co. 

Little  Moiut  tain,  in  Pennsylvania  a  mountainous 
ridge  in  Columbia  co.,  S.  of  and  parallel  to  Catawissa 
Mountain. 

Little  Mun'cy  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania ,  enters 
Muncy  Creek  in  Lycoming  co. 

Little  Mus  kin;; u m  ltiver.  in  Ohio,  enters  the 
Ohio  River  abt.  8  in.  above  Marietta. 

Lit'tleness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  little;  small¬ 
ness  of  size  or  bulk;  meanness;  want  of  grandeur  or 
dignity  :  penuriousness. 

Little  Obi'ou  ltiver,  in  Kentucky ,  enters  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  front  Hickman  co. 

Little  Oeimil'jree.  in  Georgia.  See  Ocmulgee. 

Little  Og^ee'eliee,  in  Georgia.  See  Ogee*  hee. 

Little  Os'  ag'e.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Vernon 
county. 

Little  Otter,  in  ir.  Virginia,  a  P.  O.  of  Braxton  co. 

Little  Pigeon  ltiver.  (pij'nn,)  in  Tennessee,  enters 
the  French  ltr<  *ud  River  from  Sevier  co. 

Little  Pi  ney  Creek,  in  Missouri,  enters  the  Gas¬ 
conade  River  from  Pulaski  co. 

Little  Placentia,  ( pla-sen'she-a ,)  a  seaport  of  New¬ 
foundland.  on  the  S.E  extremity  of  the  island,  abt.  Lat. 
47°  18'  N.,  Lon.  53°  58'  W. 

Little  Ply in'oiitli,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of 
King  and  Queen  co. 

Little  Port,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Clayton  co. 

Little  Prairie  Ronde,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-office 
of  Cass  co. 

Little  Racoon'  Creek,  in  Indiana.  See  Racoon- 
River. 

Little  Rai'sin  ltiver,  in  Michigan,  euters  the  Raisin 
River  in  Monroe  co. 

Little  Reil  River,  in  Arkansas,  rises  in  Van  Buren 
co.,  and  flowing  a  general  S.E.  course,  enters  White 
River  in  White  co. 

Little  Re*it,  in  New  York ,  a  post-office  of  Dutchess  co. 

Little  River,  in  Alabama,  enters  the  Alabama  River 
from  Monroe  co. 

Little  River,  in  California,  a  P.  0.  of  Mendocino  co. 

Little  River,  in  Florida,  &  village  of  Columbia  co., 
abt.  95  ni.  E.  by  S.  of  Tallahassee. 

Little  River,  in  Georgia,  enters  the  Oconee  River  in 
Morgan  co. 

— Enters  the  Savannah  River, bet. Lincoln  and  Columbia  cos. 


—  Enters  the  Withlacoochee  River  in  Lowndes  co. 

Little  River,  in  Indiana,  rises  in  Allen  co.,  and  flow¬ 
ing  S.W.,  enters  the  Wabash  in  Huntingdon  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Allen  co. 

Little  River,  in  Kentucky,  enters  the  Cumberland 
River  in  Trigg  co. 

Little  River,  in  Louisiana,  enters  the  Washita  River 
at  Harrisonburg,  in  Catahoula  par.  Abt.  25  m.  above  its 
mouth  it  expands  into  Catahoula  Lake,  which  covers  au 
area  of  about  50  sq.  m. 

Little  River,  in  N.  Carolina ,  enters  Cape  Fear  River 
iu  Cumberland  co. 

— Enters  the  Yadkin  River  in  Richland  co. 

— Enters  the  Neuse  River  in  Wake  co. 

Little  River,  in  S.  Carolina,  enters  the  Savannah 
River  in  Abbeville  dist. 

— Enters  Broad  River  in  Fairfield  dist. 

— Enters  the  Saluda  in  Newberry  dist. 

Little  River,  in  Tennessee,  euters  the  Holston  River 
from  Bfount  co.,  abt.  12  m.  S.W.  of  Knoxville. 

Little  River,  in  T  xas,  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
the  Leon  and  Lampasas  rivers,  in  Bell  co.,  and  flows 
S  E  into  the  Brazos,  near  Nashville. 

Little  River,  in  Virginia ,  enters  Goose  Creek  iu  Lou¬ 
don  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Floyd  co. 

Little  River  Ik  arbor,  in  Maine,  an  arm  of  Machias 
Bay.  On  the  N.  side  is  a  fixed  light,  abt.  23  ft.  above 
sea- level.  Lat.  44°  33'  N.,  Lon.  67°  6'  W. 

Little  River  Village,  in  Maine,  a  village  of  Andros¬ 
coggin  co  .  abt.  30  in.  S.S.W.  of  Augusta. 

Little  Rook,  in  Arkansas,  a  town,  seat  of  justice  of 
Pulaski  co.,  and  the  cap.  of  the  State,  on  the  Arkansas 
River,  abt.  300  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  1,065  m.  W.S  W. 
of  Waehington;  Lat.  34°  40'  N.,  Lon.  83°  10'  W.  The 
town  is  finely  located  on  a  bluff,  or  headland,  which 
rises  50  ft.  above  the  river,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  fer¬ 
tile  and  prosperous  region.  It  contains  many  fine  and 
substantial  buildings,  besides  the  State  Arsenal  aud 
State  Penitentiary.  P<>p.  in  1870,  12,380. 

Lit  tie  Rock,  in'  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Kendall  co  ,  about  27  m.  W.S.W.  of  Chicago  ;  pop.  of 
township  about  2,500. 

Little  Rock,  iu  S.  Carolina ,  a  P.  0.  of  Marion  dist. 


Little  Sa'ble,  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  Mason  co. ;  I 
pop  about  500. 

Little  Saint  Joseph's  River,  rises  in  Hillsdale 
co.,  Michigan,  and  flowing  S.  into  Ohio,  enters  the  St.  I 
Joseph's  River  of  the  Maumee,  in  Fulton  co. 

Little  Salt  Creek,  in  Indiana,  enters  Salt  Creek  in 
Monroe  co. 

Little  Saiidns'ky.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Wyan¬ 
dot  co.,  about  54  m.  N.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Little  San  dy  Creek,  in  A ew  York,  enters  Lake 
Ontario  from  Oswego  co. 

Little  Schuylkill  River,  (skooVkil,)  in  Pennsy1r\ 
vania ,  enters  the  Schuylkill  River  at  Port  Carbon. 

Little  Scio'to  River,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Ohio  Riv¬ 
er  about  8  m.  above  Portsmouth. 

Little  Sen  all  Moun  tain,  in  IF.  Virginia,  a  post- 
office  of  Greenbrier  co. 

Little  Sioux,  iu  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Harrison 

co.:  pop.  563. 

Little  Sioux  River,  in  Iowa.  See  Inyan  Yankee 

River. 

Little  So'dus,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Cayuga  co., 
about  30  m.  N.  of  Auburn. 

Little  Sodii*  Ray,  in  New  York,  an  inlet  of  Lake 
Ontario,  in  Cayuga  co  It  receives  the  Little  Sodus  River 

Lit  t le*tOWil,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post- village  of 
Adani$  co.,  about  30  m.  S  W.  of  York. 

Little  Sturgeon,  iu  Wisconsin,  a  post -village  of 
boor  co.,  about  10  in.  W.  of  Sturgeon  Bay. 

Little  Suain'ico,  iu  Wisconsin,  a  small  river  flowing 
into  Green  Bay  from  Oconto  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Oconto  co. 

Little  Thib  et,  or  Rul'ti,  a  territory  lying  on  the 
Upper  Indus  beyond  the  Himalaya,  and  forming  a  sort 
of  debatable  land  between  India  and  Tartary.  It  is  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  north  of  the  Valley  of  Cashmere,  with 
which  it  has  been  politically  connected  by  conquest.  It 
occupies  about  8,000  sq.  miles,  extending  in  N.  Lat.  bet. 
34°  30'  and  36°,  and  in  E.  Lon.  bet.  75°  and  77°.  With 
an  average  elevation  of  about  7,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  B. 
is  surrounded  by  mountains  of  nearly  the  same  height 
above  its  own  level.  Hence  the  temperature  is  such 
that  only  snow  falls  in  what  ought  to  be  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son,  though  in  summer  the  thermometer  ranges  at  noon 
from  70°  to  90°  F.  European  fruits  are  said  to  be  plen¬ 
tiful.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  Mongolian  race,  and 
chiefly  Mohammedans.  The  only  town  of  importance  is 
Iskardob,  which  sometimes  gives  its  name  to  the  whole 
country. 

Little  Tallapoosa,  rises  in  Carroll  co.,  Georgia, 
and  flowing  S.W.  into  Alabama,  joins  the  Tallapoosa  in 
Randolph  co. 

Little  Toby,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Clearfield  co. 

Little  Toby's  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania ,  enters 
Clarion  River  from  Elk  co. 

Lit'tleton,  or  Ly  t  tel  ton.  Thomas,  a  celebrated 
English  judge,  and  writer  on  law,  was  b.  at  Frankley, 
in  Worcestershire.  He  studied  at  the  Temple,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in  1466, 
and  continued  to  enjoy  the  esteem  of  his  sovereign,  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.,  and  the  nation,  until  his  death,  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  1481.  The  memory  of  Judge  L.  is  preserved  by 
his  celebrated  treatise  on  Tenures ,  which  is  written  in 
Norman-French,  and  is  esteemed  the  principal  authority 
for  the  law  of  real  property  in  England.  This  work  has 
been  commented  on  by  Coke,  Sir  M  Hale,  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  Nottingham,  and  other  eminent  lawyers. 

Lit'tleton,  in  Iowa,  a.  small  village  of  Buchanan  co., 
10  m.  N.VV.  of  Independence. 

Littleton,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Schuyler  co.,  about  66  m.  N.W.  of  Springfield;  pop.  of 
township  about  1.600. 

Littleton,  in  Maine,  a.  post-township  of  Aroostook  co.; 
pop.  about  700. 

Littleton,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Middlesex  co.,  about  31  m.  W.N.W.  of  Boston  ; 
pop.  of  township  (1870),  983. 

Littleton,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Halifax  co., 
about  78  m.  N.E.  of  Raleigh. 

Littleton,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Grafton  co.,  about  90  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Concord; 
pop.  of  township  about  3,000. 

Littleton,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  village  of  Morris  co.,  abt. 

5  in.  N.  of  Morristown. 

Littleton,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Sussex  co., 
about  55  m.  W.  of  Norfolk. 

Littleton  Depot,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  vill.  of  Warren  co. 

Little  Trav'erse,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Emmett  co.,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Little  Traverse  Bay, 
about  215  m.  N.  of  Lansing;  pop.  about  500. 

Little  Traverse  Bay,  in  Michigan,  an  inlet  of 
Lake  Michigan,  in  Emmett  co. 

Little  Turkey,  in  Iowa,  a  P.  0.  of  Chickasaw  co. 

Little  Ytiea.  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Onondaga  co. 

Little  Val'ley.  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Jo  Daviess  co., 
about  160  in. W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Little  Valley,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  about  38  miles  E.  of  Duukirk  ; 
pop.  of  township  (1870),  1,108.  * 

Littleville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of* Livingston  co. 

Little  Wabanh'  River,  in  Illinois,  rises  in  Effing¬ 
ham  co.,  and  enters  the  Wabash  River  between  White 
and  Gallatin  cos. 

Little  Walnut  Creek,  iu  Ohio,  enters  the  Scioto  in 
Pickaway  co. 

Little  Waraju',  in  Minnesota,  enters  St.  Peter’s  or 
Minnesota  River  from  Blue  Earth  co. 

Little  Watt*  Island,  in  Maryland,  an  island  and  I 
light-house  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  | 
Pocomoke  Bay.  It  exhibits  a  fixed  ligh  40  ft.  above , 
sea-level. 
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Little  Wolf,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Wau¬ 
paca  co. ;  pop.  about  400. 

Little  Wolf  River,  in  IFiscoHjin,  enters  Wolf  River 

in  Waupaca  co. 

Little  Yad'kin,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Stokes  co. 

Little  Yadkin  River,  in  N.  Carolina.  See  Yadkin. 

Little  York,  in  California,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Nevada  co.,  abt.  40  m.  E.  of  Marysville;  pop.  of 
township  about  1,500. 

Little  York,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co., 
about  110  m.  N.W.  by  N.  of  Springfield. 

Little  York,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Meade  co. 

Little  York,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Meade  co. 

Little  York,  in  New  Jersey,  a  P.  O.  of  Hunterdon  co. 

Little  1  ork,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Cortland  co 

— A  tillage  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  abt.  30  in.  S.  ofOgdensburg. 

Little  York,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery 
co.,  about  70  in.  W.S.W.  of  Columbus. 

Li  ft  oral.  a.  [Lat.  littoralis .]  Belonging  to  the  shore. 

Littorale.  or  Litorale,  (lit'to-ral,  or  lit’in-ra-lai,)  a 
district  of  the  Austrian  empire,  extending  along  the  N. 
coast,  from  Fiuuie  to  Dalmatia;  area,  150  sq.  m.  It 
includes  the  towns  of  Trieste,  Fitime.  and  Buccari. 

Li  tiro.  Maximilian.  See  Supplement. 

Litur'gie,  or  Liturgical,  a.  Pertaining  to  liturgy. 

Litur'K'ictt,  n.  sing.  The  doctrine  or  theory  of  liturgies. 

Li  tu  r;;ist .  n.  One  versed  in  or  attached  to  a  liturgy. 

Lit'urffy,  n.  [Gr.  leitourgia — leitos ,  public,  from  loos, 
the  people,  and  ergon,  work,  service.]  A  form  of  public 
devotion;  a  form  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  be  used 
in  public  worship. 

Lit 'll  us,  n.  [  Lat.]  (Germ.)  The  name  given  by  Cotes  to 
a  spiral,  of  which  the  characteristic  property  is  that  the 
squares  of  the  radii  vec tores  are  reciprocally  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  angles  which  they  respectively  make  with 
a  certain  straight  line  given  in  position,  and  which  is 
an  asymptote  of  the  spiral. 

(Unman  Antiq.)  A  crooked  staff,  resembling  a  crozier, 
used  by  the  augurs  in  quartering  the  heavens.  The 
origin  of  the  word  is  uncertain. 

Lind prand.  bishop  of  Cremona  in  the  10th  century., 
is  distinguished  as  a  diplomatist  and  historian.  He  was 
sent  on  two  embassies  to  Constantinople;  first  in  946 
by  Berengariu8.  then  regent  of  Italy,  and  again,  in  969, 
by  the  Emperor  Otlio  I.  to  the  usurper  Phocas.  He  was 
also  employed  by  Otlio  in  962  on  a  mission  to  the  Pope, 
John  XII.,  and  assisted  at  the  council  of  Rome,  at  which 
John  was  deposed.  L.  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  his  time,  and  has  left  a  very  amusing  narrative  of  his 
embassy  to  the  East,  besides  a  history  of  the  Emperor 
Otlio  the  Great,  and  a  history  of  Italy  between  862-964. 
D.  at  Cremona,  probably  about  970.  The  works  of  L. 
form  part  of  the  great  series  of  Pertz,  entitled  Monu - 
menta  Germanise  Hist orica,  and  have  been  recently  re¬ 
published  in  a  separate  form.  They  are  our  chief 
authority  for  the  period  they  treat  of. 

Liu  kin.  See  page  1547. 

Li  vail  iu,  ( le-rai'de-a ,)  (anc.  Libadeia,)  a  town  of  Greece, 
liomarchies  of  Attica  and  Bceotia.  on  the  little  stream 
Ilercyno,  60  m.  N.W.  of  Athens,  and  3  m.W.  of  the  Copaic 
Lake.  Here  are  the  famous  cave  and  oracle  of  Tropho- 
nius,  and  the  fountains  of  Lethe  and  Mnemosyne. 

Live,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  tybban,  Uojian  ;  Du.  Jeren  :  Ger.  leben .] 
To  have  existence  or  being  to  exist ;  to  be  in  a  state  of 
animation;  to  be  alive. — To  subsist;  with  on  or  6y.— 
To  remain  ;  to  continue.  —  To  abide;  to  dwell ;  to  have 
settled  residence  in  any  place;  to  be  permanent .  —  Not 
to  perish:  to  have  the  principles  of  vegetable  life.  — To 
pass  life  or  time  in  a  particular  manner  with  regard  to 
habits  or  condition :  as.  to  live  up  to  the  dictates  of  rea¬ 
son. —  To  continue  in  life.  —  To  enjoy  life:  to  be  in  a 
state  of  happiness. — To  feed;  tube  nourished  and  sup¬ 
ported  iu  lite:  to  be  maintained  in  life;  to  be  supported, 
as  by  one's  labor.  —  To  remain  undestroyed.  —  To  float; 
not  to  sink  or  founder,  as  a  ship. 

— v.  a.  To  lead;  to  pass;  to  continue  in,  constantly  or 
habitually.  —  To  act  habitually  in  conformity  to;  as,  to 
live  one’s  prayers. 

— a.  Having  life,  having  respiration  and  other  organic 
functions  in  operation,  or  in  a  capacity  to  operate;  not 
dead  ;  having  vegetable  life.  — Containing  fire;  ignited  ; 
not  extinct;  as,  a  live  coal.  —  Vivid,  as  color.  —  Quick; 
active;  iu  earnest;  as,  a  live  man. 

Livelihood,  n.  Means  of  living;  maintenance;  sup¬ 
port;  subsistence;  sustenance. 

Liveliness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  lively  or  ani¬ 
mated;  sprightliness:  vivacity;  animation;  spirit. — -An 
appearance  of  life,  animation,  or  spirit. 

“That  liveliness  which  the  freedom  of  the  pencil  makes  appear/* 

Dryden. 

— Briskness;  activity;  effervescence,  as  of  liquors. 

Li  ve'long,  (livelong),  a.  Tedious;  long  iu  passing ;  as, 
the  livelong  day. 

(Bot.)  See  Sf.dcm. 

Lively*  a.  Vivacious;  brisk;  active;  alert;  nimble. 
—  Sprightly;  animated;  spirited;  gleeful;  airy;  gay; 
jocund.  —  Representing  life;  as.  a  lively  imitation  of 
nature  in  poetry  or  painting.  —  Vivid ;  as,  the  lively 
colors  of  the  prism. 

_ adv.  Briskly;  vigorously.  —  With  strong  resemblance 

of  life. 

Livenza,  ( le-vain'dsa ,)  a  river  of  North  Italy,  rising  in 
Udine,  and,  after  a  course  of  70  iu.,  falling  into  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  28  ni.  N.E.  of  Venice. 

Li  ve'-oak,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Quercus. 

Live  Oak,  in  Texas ,  a  S.  by  E.  co  ;  area .  abt.  1.200  sq. 
m.  Fivers.  Rio  Trio,  San  Miguel,  and  Nueces  rivers. 
Surface,  generally  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Oakville. 
Pip.  about  1,000. 

Liv'er,  n.  [A.  S.  lifer;  Ger .  leber ;  Dan.  lever. \  (Anat.) 
The  greatest  gland  in  the  body  ;  it  is  the  secreting  ojga* 
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by  which  the  bile  is  formed.  It  is  situated  in  the  right 
hypochondriac  and  epigastric  regions,  below  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  and  is  of  a  reddish-brown  color.  Its  form  is 
irregular,  being  convex  ou  the  upper  surface,  and, 
irregularly  concave  below,  very  thick  behind,  and  very  i 
thin  in  front,  and  in  the  adult  it  generally  weighs  from  I 
three  to  four  pounds.  It  is  divided  into  two  principal 
lobes,  the  right  and  left  —  the  former  of  which  is  by 
much  the  larger.  They  are  divided  on  the  upper  side 
by  a  broad  ligament,  and  below  by  a  considerable  de- 1 
pression,  or  farsa.  Between  and  below  these  two  lobes 
is  a  smaller  lobe,  called  lobulus  Spigdii.  To  the  left  it 
has  the  fissure  for  the  lodgment  of  the  dustus  venosus; 
on  the  right,  the  fissure  for  the  vena  cava.  The  lobulus 
cuudatus  is  a  tail-like  process  of  the  liver,  stretching 
downwards  from  the  middle  of  the  right  lobe  to  t lie 
lobulus  Spigelii.  The  liver,  like  the  other  viscera  of  the 
abdomen,  receives  an  investment  from  the  lining  mem¬ 
brane  of  that  cavity, —  the  peritoneum,  which  being 
reflected  from  it  at  different  points,  forms  broad  bands, 
connecting  the  liver  with  the  surrounding  parts.  An 
investment  of  areolar  tissue  is  also  spread  over  the! 
organ,  extending  into  the  interior,  and  forming  thin 
but  dense  sheaths  to  the  vessels  ami  canals,  called  the1 
capsule  of  Qlisson.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  liver  are  I 
the  hepatic  artery  and  veins,  and  the  vena  porta? ;  the ' 


Fig.  1601.  —  THE  LIVER. 

A.  right  lobe  ;  B,  left  lobe  ;  a.  depression  for  colon  :  b.  depres¬ 
sion  for  right  kidney  and  capsule  ,  cc.  coronary  ligament,  inferior 
layer;  dd.  surface  uncovered  by  peritoneum;  e,  gall  bladder;  //. 
fissure  for  gall  bladder;  gg,  transverse  fissure;  A.  lobulus  quad¬ 
ratic;  i,  umbilical  vein;  j,  hepatic  duct;  k,  hepatic  artery; 
l,  ductus  venosus ;  mm,  fissure  for  ductus  venosus  n.  vena 
porta;  j  o.  lobulus  caudatus  ;  p,  lobulus  Spigelii ;  q.  inferior  vena 
cava  ;  r,  fissure  for  inferior  veua  cava  ;  as,  longitudinal  fissure. 

lymphatics  are  numerous,  and  the  nerves  are  supplied 
from  the  pneumogastric  and  phrenic,  ami  the  hepatic 
flexus.  The  proper  tissue  of  the  liver  is  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  granular  bodies,  of  the  size  of  millet, 
and  called  lobules,  of  a  foliated  appearance.  The  liver 
thus  receives  two  kinds  of  blood,  —  arterial,  by  means 
of  the  hepatic  artery,  in  small  quantity,  destined  prin¬ 
cipally  for  the  nourishment  of  the  glands;  and  venous, 
by  the  vena  porta?,  in  much  larger  quantity,  from  which 
the  bile  is  principally  formed.  The  tributary  branches, 
by  the  junction  of  which  the  main  trunk  of  the  portal 
vein  is  formed,  comprise  the  veins  which  receive  the 
blood  from  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  the  spleen, 
pancreas,  and  gall-bladder.  From  these  various  sources, 
then,  venous  blood  is  poured  into  the  liver  up  the  vena 
porta?,  which  divides  and  subdivides,  like  an  artery,  till 
it  reaches  the  interlobular  spaces,  forming  a  freely 
anastomosing  network  throughout  the  organ,  and  con¬ 
stituting  the  interlobular  veins.  From  these  interlobular 
veins  proceed,  on  every  side,  minute  capillaries,  which 
form  dense  networks,  that  seem  to  make  up  nearly  the 
whole  substance  of  the  lobules.  Through  the  capillaries 
the  blood  passes  into  tnfra-lobular  veins,  of  which  one, 
with  its  outspread  branches,  occupies  the  centre  or  axis 
of  each  lobule;  ami  these  intra-lobular  veins,  by  succes¬ 
sive  junction  and  conflux,  make  up  the  trunks  of  the 
hepatic  veiii9  by  which  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein, 
after  secreting  the  bile,  is  carried  from  the  liver.  The 
secretion  of  bile  (see  Bile),  through  the  chief  and  most 
obvious  of  the  functions  of  the  liver,  is  not  the  only  one 
which  it  has  to  perform;  for  recent  discoveries  have 
shown  that  important  changes  are  effected  in  certain 
constituents  of  the  blood,  in  its  transit  through  this 
gland,  whereby  they  are  rendered  more  fit  for  their  sub¬ 
sequent  purposes  iu  the  animal  economy.  From  the 
labors  of  M.  0.  Bernard,  it  appears  that  the  low  form 
of  albuminous  matter  conveyed  from  the  alimentary 
canal  by  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  requires  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  influence  of  the  liver  before  it  can  be 
assimilated  by  the  blood.  The  liver  also  possesses  the 
remarkable  property  of  forming  sugar  out  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  blood  which  contain  no  trace  of  saccharine 
or  amylaceous  matter.  The  excretory  apparatus  of  the 
liver  consists  of  the  hepatic,  common,  ami  cystic  ducts, 
and  the  gall-bladder.  The  biliary  ducts  commence  by 
small  twigs  in  each  lobule,  and  join,  formimr,  where 
they  emerge  from  the  gland,  the  hepatic  duct.  This  duct, 
after  passing  down  for  a  short  distance,  is  joined  at  an 
angle  by  the  cystic  duct  from  I  he  gall-bladder.  Tliecom- 
mon  duct  thus  formed  is  called  the  ductus  communis 
coledochus.  and  empties  itself  into  the  duodenum.  The 
retention  of  the  materials  of  the  bile  in  the  blood  acts 
like  a  poison  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  if  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  secretion  is  complete,  death  soon  takes 
place.  Much  of  the  cerebral  disturbance  accompanying 
dyspepsia,  some  forms  of  which  are  popularly  knowu  as 


“liver  complaint,”  is  doubtless  due  to  deficiency  of  the 
biliary  secretion,  and  the  non-elimination  of  certain 
deleterious  constituents.  For  diseases  of  the  liver,  see 
Bilk,  Dyspepsia,  Hepatitis,  &c. 

Li  v'«*r,  n.  One  who  lives.  —  One  who  lives  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  manner  with  respect  to  virtue  or  vice,  happiness 
or  misery  :  as,  a  Christian  liver ,  a  loose  live.r. 

Li  v'<‘i*-<*olor,  a.  Of  the  color  of  the  liver;  dark  red. 

Liv'ered,  a.  That  has  a  liver;  —  chiefly  used  iu  com¬ 
position  ;  as,  white-ZircraL 

Liv'er-grown,  a.  Having  a  large  liver. 

Li  varied,  ( IWer-id ,)  a.  Wearing  a  livery,  as  servants. 
Liv'er-leaf.  n.  ( But .)  Same  as  Liverwort. 

Liv  ermore,  in  California ,  a  village  of  Alameda  co., 
abt.  30  m.  N.  by  E.  of  San  Jos6. 

Li v'ermore.  in  Kentucky,  a  post- village  of  McLean 
co.,  abt.  22  m.  S.  of  Owen  borough. 

Li  v'ermore,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Androscog¬ 
gin  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,900. 

Liv  ermore,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  West¬ 
moreland  co.,  abt.  18  in.  N.E.  of  Greensburg. 

Li  v'ermore  Cen'tre,  in  Maine ,  a  post-village  of 
Androscoggin  co.,  abt.  21  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Augusta. 

Li  v'ermore  Falls,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of 
Androscoggin  co. 


erie8,  roperies,  glass-works,  brass  and  iron  foundries, 
soda-works  and  manufactures  of  watches  and  jewelry. 
Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  trade  of  Liverpool  to  all  parts  of  the  globe  is  very 
great,  and  has  been  largely  extended  by  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  arrangement  of  t lie  docks.  Nearly  all  the  raw 
cotton  imported  into  Great  Britain  is  brought  into  it; 
and  from  it  an  immense  emigration  takes  place  every 
year.  L.  possesses  5  noble  public  parks,  which  have  a 
very  striking  appearance.  L  is  by  railway  connected 
with  all  the  great  towns  of  England  and  Scotland;  by 
8 team  with  the  principal)ports  of  Europe, America, Africa, 
India,  and  Australia,  and  with  the  principal  seaports 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland:  while  its  canal-system  also 
gives  it  connection  with  the  principal  inland  towns  of 
England.  Tonnage  iu  and  out  of  L.  (including  Birken¬ 
head),  for  year  ending  June,  1877,  7,000,000  tons,  the 
largest  ever  known.  Pop.  1876,  521,544. 

Liv'erpool,  a  seaport-town,  capitil  of  Kent  co.,  New 
!  Brunswick,  on  Richibucto  Harbor. 

Liv'erpool.  a  seaport-town,  cap  of  Queen’s  co.,  Nova 
!  Scotia,  on  the  Mersey  River,  abt.  75  m.  S.  W.  of  Halifax. 
Liv'erpool,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
I  Fulton  co.,  on  the  Illinois  River,  about  38  m.  below 
Peoria;  pop.  of  township  al»t.  1,800. 


Liv'er  of  Sul  phur,  n.  (Chem.)  A  brown-red  mass.  Liv  erpool,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Lake  co.,  abt.  155 


sometimes  used  in  medicine,  prepared  by  fusing  two 
parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  with  one  of  sulphur.  It, 
is  a  compound  of  tersulphide  of  potassium,  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  potash,  and  sulphate  of  potash. 

Li  v'erpool,  a  fortified  seaport  of  England,  and,  next  to  ' 
London,  the  most  populous  town  of  the  British  islands, 
in  the  co.  Lancaster,  on  the  Mersey,  about  4  m.  from  the 
Irish  Sea,  32  in.  W.  by  S.  of  Manchester,  202  m.  N  N  W. 
of  London  by  railway;  Lat.  53°  24'  48"  N.,  Lon.  3°0'  1"  \V. 


in.  N.N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Liv'erpool.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Onondaga 
co.,  on  Onondaga  Lake,  abt.  5  in.  N.N.W.  of  Syracuse. 

Liv'erpool,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Madison  co.,  abt.  25 
in.  N  W.  of  Columbus.  See  Supplement. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Medina  co.,  abt.  120  in. 
N.N.E.  of  Columbus;  pop  of  township  abt.  2,7 00. 

Liv'erpool,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-vill.  of  Perry  co., 
on  the  Susquehanna  River,  abt.  29  in.  above  Harrisburg 


It  has  a  length  of  about  8  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  about  — A  village  of  York  co.,  about  6  hi.  N.  of  York. 


3%  at  its  widest  points.  L.  stretches  along  the  river, 
and  has  docks  and  basins  having  an  aggregrate  water- 
area  of  nearly  400  acres,  and  extending  for  9  in.,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $65,000,000.  Among  the  largest  of  the  docks 
are  the  Brunswick,  Albert,  Waterloo,  Prince’s,  Clarence, 
Nelson,  Victoria,  Trafalgar,  Colliugwood,  Wellington, 
Stanley,  Huskisson,  Sandon,  Salisbury,  Cauada,  Ac. 
The  streets  are  mostly  spacious,  airy,  and  some  of  them 
elegant.  The  older  parts  of  the  town  have  been  greatly 
improved,  while  the  public  buildings  are  formed  in 
a  style  of  elegance  and  splendor  suitable  to  the  taste  and 
opulence  of  its  inhabitants.  The  principal  of  these  are 
the  Town-Hall,  erected  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  $550, OO0 
(occupying  the  side  of  a  square,  the  other  three  sides 
being  formed  by  the  Exchange  Buildings,  the  lower 
story  of  which  is  an  arcaded  walk),  Corn-Exchange,  Ly¬ 
ceum,  A themeum,  Wellington  Rooms,  Infirmary,  Work- 
house,  Bluecoat-School,  Dispensary,  and  Asylum  for  tin* 
Blind.  Besides  these,  there  is  St.  George's  Hall,  built 
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in  the  Corinthian  order,  and  containing  the  assize-courts, 
a  concert-room,  and  a  hall  for  public  meetings.  The 
churches  and  chapels  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
of  great  architectural  beauty.  There  are  also  places  of 
worship  for  almost  every  denomination.  The  charitable 
institutions  are  also  numerous  and  well  conducted. 
Among  these  may  be  noticed  the  Dispensary  for  distri¬ 
bution  of  medicines  to  the  poor  sick  :  an  hospital  for  de¬ 
cayed  seamen  and  their  widows  and  children ;  the  Sailor’s 
Home;  a  ladies’  charity  for  the  relief  of  poor  married 


Li  v'erpool,  (Cape,)  the  name  of  two  headlands  of 
British  N.  America:  1,  at  the  S.  side  of  the  entrance  of 
Lancaster  Sound,  abt.  Lat.  74°  N  .  Lon.  78°  W. ;  2,  is  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  immediately  S.W.  of  Cape  Bathurst, 
Lat.  70°  N.,  Lon.  129°  W. 

Liv  er-wort,  w.  (Hot.)  See  Hepatica. 

Liv  ery,  n.  [Fr.  livrte,  from  livrer,  to  deliver  up;  in 
L.  Lat.  Uberata,  that  which  is  given;  It.  livrra ,  and  Sp. 
librea ,  livery,  from  Lat.  libera ,  liberatus,  to  free,  deliver, 
or  release  a  debt  ]  The  distinctive  dress  given  by  mas¬ 
ters  to  their  male  servants.  It  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  custom  of  the  early  kings  of  France  of  presenting 
to  the  servants  throughout  the  palace  particular  sets  of 
clothes  at  tho  royal  expense.  In  the  days  of  chivalry, 
livery  was  not  any  mark  of  degradation;  for  the  duke's 
son  wore  a  prince’s  livery  :  the  earl's  son  a  duke’s  ;  and 
so  on.  Cavaliers  distinguished  themselves  at  tourna¬ 
ments  by  wearing  the  livery  or  badges  of  their  mis¬ 
tresses.  For  a  considerable  period,  the  u  retainers  ”  of 
noblemen  wore  their  masters'  livery.  Their  service 
lasted  for  one  year,  but  so  formidable  did  this  body  be¬ 
come,  that  no  nobleman  was  at  length  allowed  to  retain 
such  followers  without  license.  Licenses  ami  retainers 
were  alike  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and, 
since  that  period,  livery  has  only  been  worn  by  the 
lower  class  of  male  household  servants.  The  coachman 
is  the  recognized  chief  of  the  liveried  corps.  A  servant 
in  livery  is  addressed  by  bis  Christian  name;  but  when 
promoted  from  the  servant's  hall  to  the  steward’s  room 
company,  he  is  distinguished  by  his  surname.  The 
word  livery  is  also  applied  to  the  ninety-one  companies 
of  the* city  of  London,  the  members  of  which  wore  habili¬ 
ments  in  form  ami  color  resembling  those  of  the  Lord- 
Mayor  and  sheriffs. 

(Eng.  Law.)  The  delivery  of  possession  of  lands  to 
those  tenants  who  hold  of  the  king  in  capita  or  by 
knight’s  service.  — The  name  of  a  writ  which  lay  for  the 
heir  of  age  to  obtain  possession  of  the  services  of  his 
lands  at  the  king’s  hands. 

— v.  a.  To  clothe  in  livery. 

Li  v'ery-muii.  n.;  pi.  Liv'erymfn.  One  who  wears  a 
livery,  as  a  servant.  — A  freeman  of  the  city  of  London, 
who,  having  paid  certain  fees,  is  entitled  to  wear  the 
distinguishing  dress  or  livery  of  the  company  or  guild 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  also  has  certain  other  priv¬ 
ileges. 

Li  v'ery -stable,  n.  A  stable  where  horses  are  kept 
or  stabled  for  hire;  a  mews. 

Lives,  (live.)  n. ;  pi.  of  hfe.  See  Life. 

Live  Well,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Anderson 
county. 

Li v  in-Driisil'ln.  a  Roman  empress  of  the  Claudian 
family,  who  was  first  married  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero, 
and  forcibly  taken  from  him  by  Augustus,  who  divorced 
his  own  wife  in  order  to  marry  her.  Having  no  children 
by  the  emperor,  he  adopted  her  sons  by  her  first  hus¬ 
band,  one  of  whom,  Tiberius,  became  his  successor. 
Jvia  died  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  her  age,  29. 


women  in  childl.ed;  ;■  penitentiary  for  nnlnrtnnnte  l.i  v  ia-l.i  vil  la.  granrf-»ian({iiter  of  the  preceding  l.y 
women;  the  Strangers  I  riend Society, and  several  others,  t  her  other  son,  Dmsus  Germanicus.  married  her  cousin 
The  institutions  established  fur  literary  and  scientific1  ^  ...  ’ 

purposes  are,  the  Royal  Liverpool  Institution,  where  pule 
lie  lectures  are  given  :  to  this  institution  are  attached  a 


philosophical  apparatus  and  a  museum  of  natural  curios¬ 
ities.  A  botanic  garden  was  also  established  in  1801  ;  the 
Liverpool  College,  a  fine  building  in  the  Gothic  style’ and 
the  Mechanics’  Institute.  In  the  centre  of  the  area  be¬ 
fore  the  town-hall  is  a  group  of  bronze  statuary,  supposed 
to  be  the  largest  in  England,  to  commemorate  the  death 
of  Lord  Nelson.  There  is  also  a  statue  erected  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  Custom  House  is  a  plain 
building.  The  Corn-Exchange  is  spacious,  fronted  with 
stone.  The  commerce  of  Liverpool  is  most  extensive; 
and  it  is  to  this,  rather  than  to  manufactures,  that  it  owes 
its  importance.  It  has,  however,  sugar-refineries,  brew- 
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Drnsus,  son  of  Tiberius,  and  having  poisoned  her  hus¬ 
band  in  concert  with  Sejanus,  died  in  a  dungeon,  35. 

Liv'i<l,  a.  \ F r.  livide  ;  Lat  liridus ,  from  liven,  to  be 
black  and  blue.]  Black  and  blue;  of  a  lead  color;  dis¬ 
colored.  as  flesh  by  contusion. 

Livi<l'ity,  n.  (Med.)  A  discolored  appearance  of  the 
skin,  either  the  result  of  external  violence,  or  of  inter¬ 
nal  disease.  When  caused  by  external  means,  thelivid- 
ity  is  called  ecchymasis.  When  the  result  of  drowning, 
or  of  venous  or  impure  blood  getting  into  the  circula¬ 
tion.  inducing  lividity  round  the  eyes,  lips,  and  on  the 
fingers,  the  discoloration  is  called  asphyxia. 

Li  v  i<l  ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  livid,  or  of  a 
black  and  blue  color;  lividity. 

Liv  ing:,  a.  Issuing  continually  from  tho  earth;  run- 
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rincr;  flowing;  as,  living  springs.  —  Producing  action, 
animation,  and  vigor;  quickening;  as,  a  living  faith. 

— n.  Means  of  subsistence;  estate;  livelihood.  —  Power 
of  continuing  life. 

44  There  is  no  living  without  trusting  somebody  or  other  iu  some 
cases."  —  L'  Estrange. 

— A  benefice,  or  an  ecclesiastical  estate,  which  is  granted  to 
some  priest  or  clergy  man  for  term  of  life,  to  be  enjoyed 
by  him  on  account  of  his  ministry. 

I.iv  in^  ly.  adv.  In  a  living  state. 

Li  v'i illness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  alive. 

Li v'i ngston,  Kobkrt,  an  eminent  American  politi¬ 
cian,  b.  in  New  York.  1746;  in  which  city  he  practised 
the  law  with  great  success.  He  was  one  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  prepare  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  was 
appointed  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  iu  1780;  and, 
throughout  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  signalized  him¬ 
self  by  his  zeal  and  efficiency  in  the  cause.  He  was 
afterwards  chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York:  ami, 
in  1M)1,  was  appointed  l»y  President  Jefferson,  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  France,  where,  during  a  residence  of 
several  years,  he  was  treated  with  marked  attention  by 
Napoleon,  who,  on  his  quitting  Paris,  presented  to  him 
a  splendid  snuff-box,  with  a  miniature  likeness  of  him¬ 
self,  painted  by  Isabey.  1).  1813. 

Livino.vton,  Edward,  a  distinguished  American  statesman 
and  the  legislator  of  Louisiana,  b.  in  New  York  State 
in  1764.  He  was  a  brother  of  Robert  Livingston,  chan¬ 
cellor  of  that  St.ite,  was  educated  at  Princeton  College, 
and  was  called  to  the  Bar  iu  1785.  In  1794  he  was 
elected  member  of  Congress,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  liis  opposition  to  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Bills.  He 
belonged  to  the  party  then  called  Republican,  and  since 
Democratic.  In  1801  he  retired  from  Congress,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  two  offices  of  Mayor  of  New  York,  and  at¬ 
torney-general  for  the  district  of  New  York.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  pecuniary  difficulties  in  the  latter  office, 
occasioned  by  his  own  negligence  and  the  fraud  of  ail 
agent,  he  quitted  New  York  in  1804,  thus  losing  his  fair 
prospects  of  advancements;  and  having  given  up  his 
property  to  the  State,  settled  at  New  Orleans.  He  soon 
took  a  high  place  at  the  Bar,  served  under  Gen.  Jackson 
against  the  English,  in  1814;  and,  in  1820,  became  a 
member  of  the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  revise  the  municipal  law.  His  next  task  was 
to  draw  up  a  new  code  of  criminal  law  for  the  State, 
the  existing  laws  being  a  confused  mass  of  French, 
Spanish,  and  English.  On  this  code  his  fame  rests.  His 
manuscript  was  burnt  the  night  it  was  finished,  and  he 
did  the  work  over  again,  at  the  cost  of  two  years'  labor. 
In  1829  lie  became  Senator  of  the  United  States,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  under  President  Jackson,  and,  in  1833,  am¬ 
bassador  to  France ;  when  he  succeeded  in  recovering 
long-delayed  compensation  for  injuries  to  American 
commerce  during  the  empire.  While  at  Paris  he  was 
chosen  Foreign  Associate  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
D.  1836. 

Li  v'iii£Stoii,  in  Alabama ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Sump¬ 
ter  co.,  abt.  68  m.  S.W.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Livingston,  in  Georgia ,  a  post-office  of  Floyd  co. 

Livingston,  in  Illinois ,  a  N.  by  E.  central  co. ;  area , 
abt.  1,000  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Vermilion  and  Mason  rivers, 
besides  many  smaller  streams.  Surface ,  level ;  soil ,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Pontiac.  Pop.  abt.  40,000. 

—A  post-village  and  township  of  Clarke  co.,  abt.  14  m.  W. 
of  Terre  Haute. 

Livingston,  in  Louisiana ,  a  S.K.  parish  ;  area ,  about 
900  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Tickfah  and  Amite.  Lakes  Maurepas 
and  Poutchartrain  wash  its  S  E.  border.  Surface ,  mostly 
level;  soil,  fertile.  Clip.  Springfield.  Pop. (1870), 4,052. 

Livingston,  in  Michigan ,  a  S.E.  co.;  urea,  about  676 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Shiawassee,  Red  Cedar,  and  Huron  rivers. 
Surface. ,  undulating;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min.  Iron-ore 
and  salt.  Cap.  Howell.  7 bp.  ( 1870), 19,339. 

— A  village  of  Liviugston  co.,  abt. 40  m.W.N.W.  of  Detroit. 

Livingston,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Madison  co., 
abt.  20  in.  N.  by  W.  of  Jackson. 

Livingston,  in  Missouri,  a  N.W.  central  co. ;  area, 
abt.  530  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Grand  River  of  the  Missouri,  and 
numerous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  generally  level ; 

2 oil,  fertile.  Cup.  Chillicothe.  pep.  (1870),  10,135. 

Livingston,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Es.sex  co.,  abt.  10  in.  VV.  by  N.  of  Newark;  pop. 
of  township  (1870),  1,158. 

Livingston,  in  New  York,  a  W.  co. ;  area ,  about  540 
sq.  ni.  Rivers.  Genesee  River,  and  numerous  smaller 
streams,  besides  several  considerable  lakes.  Surface, 
agreeably  diversified;  soil,  fertile,  especially  along  the 
streams.  It  generally  produces  more  wheat  than  any 
other  co.  in  the  State,  except  Oneida.  Cap.  Genesee. 
Pop.  (1870),  8.310. 

—A  post-township  of  Columbia  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,014. 

Livingston,  in  Tennessee ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Over- 
ton  co.,  abt.  100  m  E.  by  N.  of  Nashville. 

Livingston,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Polk  co., 
abt.  250  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Austin. 

Li  v'ingstone,  David,  a  Scottish  traveller  and  mis¬ 
sionary,  born  at  Blantyre,  near  Glasgow,  about  1817. 
Though  descended  from  a  respectable  line  of  Highland 
ancestors,  his  parents  were  in  humble  circumstances; 
and  his  father,  who  kept  a  small  tea-dealer's  shop  at 
Hamilton,  is  represented  by  his  son,  in  the  autobiograph¬ 
ical  sketch  prefixed  to  his  Travels, as  having  been  much 
too  honest  and  conscientious  to  become  a  wealthy  man. 
He  died  in  1856,  having  lived  to  witness  the  fruits  of 
that  love  of  honest  industry,  active  exertion,  and  benev¬ 
olence  which  lie  early  instilled  into  the  breast  of  his 
son.  David  L.,  sent  as  a  youth  to  earn  his  livelihood  in 
the  cotton-mills  of  Blantyre,  was,  even  at  that  time,  pos¬ 
sessed  with  a  genuine  love  of  learning.  Enabled  by 
hard  labor  to  purchase  the  means  of  gratifyiug  his 
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thirst  for  information,  he  pursued  his  studies  at  Glas¬ 
gow  during  the  winter  months,  resuming  his  occupation 
at  the  mills  duriug  the  summer  vacation  of  the  classes. 
In  this  way  he  contrived  to  pick  up  some  acquaintance 
with  the  classical  writers,  and  at  the  age  of  17  could 
repeat  portions  of  Horace  and  Virgil.  As  he  grew  to 
manhood,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  missionary 
life,  cherishing  a  hope  that  Africa  or  China  would  he 
the  scene  of  his  labors.  His  wishes  in  this  respect  were 
realized;  for  after  having  studied  medicine  a  few  years, 
during  which  period  he  attended  one  or  two  courses  of 
theological  lectures  by  the  late  Dr.  Wardlaw,  and  hav¬ 
ing  been  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  Faculty  of  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Surgeons,  iu  1838,  he  offered  himself  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society  for  missionary  work  in  Af¬ 
rica,  and  his  offer  was  accepted.  Having  been  ordained 
to  the  pastoral  office  in  1840,  he  soon  after  left  England 
for  Port  Natal,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  his 
countryman,  the  Rev.  Robert  Moffat,  one  of  the  most 
active  and  enterprising  of  African  missionaries,  whose 
daughter  he  eventually  married ;  and  she  accompanied 
him  in  his  travels  until  her  premature  death  iu  1862. 
From  1840  till  his  return  to  England  at  the  close  of 
1856.  ho  labored  perseveringly  as  one  of  the  agents  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  at  Ktiruman,  Mabodson, 
and  other  stations  in  S.  Africa,  and  made  several  expe¬ 
ditions  into  the  interior.  He  became  acquainted  with 
the  language,  habits,  and  religious  notions  of  several 
savage  tribes,  and  twice  crossed  the  entire  continent  a 
little  S.  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  those  of  the  Atlantic.  In  May, 
1855,  the  Victoria,  or  Patron’s  Gold  Medal,  was  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  for  hav¬ 
ing  traversed  S.  Africa  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
Lake  Ngami  to  Linganti,  and  thence  to  the  W.  coast,  in 
1U°S.  Lat.”  In  1865,  Dr.  L.  retraced  his  steps  eastward; 
and  having  again  traversed  those  regions  as  far  as  Lin¬ 
ganti,  followed  the  Zambesi  down  to  its  months  upon 
the  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  thus  completing  the  en¬ 
tire  journey  across  S.  Africa.  He  returned  to  England 
at  the  close  of  1856,  having  been  absent  16  years,  during 
which,  while  endeavoring  to  spread  the  blessings  of 
Christianity  among  the  savages,  lie  had  made  many  im¬ 
portant  geographical  discoveries.  In  all  his  various 
journeyings.  Dr.  L.  had  travelled  over  no  less  than 
11,000  miles  of  African  territory;  and  he  had  come  back 
laden  with  sound  and  useful  knowledge:  for  by  his  as¬ 
tronomical  observations  he  had  determined  the  sites  of 


numerous  places,  hills,  rivers,  and  lakes,  nearly  all  of 
which  had  been  hitherto  unknown,  while  he  had  seized 
upon  every  opportunity  of  describing  the  physical  fea¬ 
tures,  climatology,  and  geological  structure  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  he  had  explored,  and  had  pointed  out  many 
new'  sources  of  commerce  as  yet  unknown.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  at  present  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  value 
of  Dr.  L.'h  explorations  in  S.  Africa,  considered  merely 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  He  propounded  his 
view's  on  the  question  of  African  civilization  by  recom¬ 
mending  tht'  growth  of  cotton  upon  an  extensive  scale 
in  the  interior  of  that  continent,  and  the  opening  lip  of 
commercial  relations  with  the  S.  African  tribes,  as  meas¬ 
ures  likely  to  contribute  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  and  to  advance  the  cause  of  civilization.  In 
March,  1858.  he  returned  to  Africa,  accompanied  by  a 
small  band  of  assistants,  sent  out  by  tin*  British  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  entered  Lake  Nya-ssa,  Sept.  2,  1861,  and 
made  further  explorations.  Ilis  wife,  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  him  in  many  of  his  perilous  journeys,  died  of 
fever  at  Shupanga.  April  27. 1862;  and  wliat  was  termed 
the  Zambesi  Expedition  was  recalled  in  July,  1863.  Dr. 
L.  reached  London  July  20.  1864;  and  after  giving  in¬ 
teresting  particulars  respecting  his  discoveries,  and  mak¬ 
ing  arrangements  for  other  explorations,  again  quitted 
England  in  April,  1865.  In  March,  1867, it  was  reported 
that  Dr.  L.  had  fallen  in  a  skirmish  with  the  natives 
near  Lake  Nyassa;  but  in  1869,  a  letter  dated  July, 
1868,  was  received  from  him,  in  which  he  claims  to  have 
made  several  new  and  important  discoveries.  This  let¬ 
ter,  besides  giving  many  very  interesting  details  con¬ 
cerning  the  regions  through  which  he  had  travelled, 
states  that  the  real  springs  of  the  Nile  rise  about  400  in. 
S.  of  the  most  southerly  portion  of  Victoria  Nyanza, — 
in  fact.  S.  of  all  the  lakes,  except  Bangwealo;  and  that 
on  April  2,  1867,  he  discovered  Lake  Liemba,  bet.  Lat. 
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11°  and  12°  S.  Since  the  above  letter  noth’ng  positive 
was  known  of  him  until  lie  was  discovered  far  in  the 
interior  by  Stanley,  who  was  sent  out  by  the  New  Yrrrk 
Herald  to  discover  his  whereabouts.  Dr.  L.  wrote 
Travels  arul  Researches  in  South  Africa  (1857),  and  Ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries  (1865).  Died 
May  4,  1873,  at  Itaca,  Central  Africa.  In  1874  his  re¬ 
mains  were  brought  to  England,  and  interred  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.  His  Last  Journals  w  ere  published  sim¬ 
ultaneously  in  England  and  the  U.  S.,  in  1875.  See 
Blaiku  s  Life  of.  <  Loud,  and  N.  Y.,  1881.) 

Livingston,  in  A'//.,  a  W.  co..  adjoining  Ills.;  a.  abt. 
280  sq.  m.  R.  Ohio.  Cumberland,  Tennessee.  Sur.,  un¬ 
dulating  ;  .soi7,  fertile.  Min.  Limestone.  Cap.  Smithland. 
Pop.  (1880),  9,165—  Li v'iiiK'stoneville,  in  TV.  Y., 
a  p.-v.  of  Schoharie  co.,  abt.  30  in.  W.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Li  v'i  ns.  See  Livy. 

Li  von  la,  ( li-vou'nia .)  [Russ.  Lifliaxdda;  Ger.  Livland, 
or  Libfland.]  A  maritime  govt,  of  European  Russia,  on 
the  Baltic,  having  N.  the  govt,  of  Revel,  E.  Lake  IVipus, 
separating  it  from  the  govts,  of  St.  Petersburg,  Pskov, 
and  Vitebsk,  S.  Conrland.  and  W.  the  Guir  of  Livonia; 
Lat.  bet.  50°  30'  and  66°  20'  N.,  Lon.  bet.  24° and  28°  E. 
Length,  N.  to  S..  150  in.,  average  breadth,  117  in.;  area , 
including  the  island  GSsel  in  the  Baltic,  17,500  sq.  in. 
The  coast  and  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  flat  and 
marshy,  except  in  the  districts  of  Venden  and  Dorpat, 
where  there  are  some  hills  of  considerable  elevation; 
Eierberg,  one  of  these,  being  nearly  1,100  feet  high. 
The  soil  is  only  of  moderate  fertility,  but  being  abun¬ 
dantly  watered,  by  proper  manuring  it  is  rendered  very 
productive.  There  are  several  lakes,  the  principal,  Virt- 
serf,  24  in.  long,  bv  from  2  to  6  m.  in  breadth,  communi¬ 
cates  w  ith  Lake  Peipus  by  the  Einhach.  Rivers.  Dwiua, 
Evst,  Bolder- Aa,  and  Hinbach.  Prod.  Rye,  wheat,  bar¬ 
ley,  and  oats.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  carried  on  to  a 
large  extent.  Munuf.  Cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  glass, 
sugar,  and  tobacco.  The  forests  also  are  an  important 
source  of  wealth,  and  supply  excellent  timber.  The 
fisheries,  both  on  the  coast  and  iu  the  fresh  waters,  are 
important.  Chalk,  alabaster,  and  other  calcareous  ma¬ 
terials  are  abundant.  L.  was  visited  by  some  Baltic 
traders  from  Bremen  in  1158.  A  mission  of  German 
monks  converted  the  natives  to  Christianity  iu  1186. 
The  Sword-bearers  subdued  the  country  in  1237.  Ket- 
tler,  the  last  grand  master  of  the  order,  abdicated  his 
power  in  favor  of  Poland  in  1561.  It  was  transferred  to 
Sweden  by  the  treaty  of  Oliva,  May  3,  1660.  Peter  I. 
(the  Great)  of  Russia,  made  himself  master  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  1710,  and  it  was  annexed  to  Russia  by  the  treaty 
ot  Nystadt,  Aug.  50,  1721.  Alexander  II.  liberated  the 
serfs  of  Livonia  Sept.  24,  1818.  Pop.  990,784. 

Livo  nia,  or  Riga,  (Gulf  of.)  an  inlet  of  the  Bal¬ 
tic  Sea,  between  (Jourland  and  Livonia;  Lat.  bet.  57°aud 
58°  30'  N.,  Lon.  bet.  22°  and  24c  E.  Ext.  100  in.  long, 
and  80  broad. 

Livo'nia.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Washington  co., 
abt.  100  m.  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

Livonia,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop. 
alio  ut  1,652. 

Livonia,  in  New  York ,  a  post-tow’nship  of  Livingston 
co. ;  pop.  (1870),  2,705. 

Livorno,  ( le-vnr'no ,)  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  on 
the  Po,  17  in.  W.S.W.  of  Vercelli.  It  has  a  trade  in  cat¬ 
tle  and  wool.  Pop.  4,500. 

Livi’aitton,  ( lev-rd-zong ',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  moreor  less  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  a  book  published  separate!}*;  apart; 
a  number.  —  Delivery  of  goods  by  the  seller  to  the  buyer. 

Li  vre,  [lee.v\r,)  n.  [Fi\,  from  Lat.  libra,  a  pound.]  ( Nu - 
mis.)  An  ancient  French  coin.  There  were  livres  of 
different  values,  the  most  important  being  the  Livrt 
Tournois  (of  Tours),  which  was  considered  the  standard, 
and  the  Litre  Parisis( of  Paris),  w  hich  was  equal  to  ^ths 
of  a  livre  Tournois.  In  1795,  the  livre  was  superseded 
by  the  franc  (80  francs  r:  81  livres  Tournois.  —  L.  was 
also  the  ancient  French  unit  of  weight,  and  w'as  equal  to 
17*267  oz.  avoirdupois.  The  kilogramme,  of  which  the 
gramme  is  the  unit,  has  taken  its  place. 

Li vii 'ma,  a  considerable  river  of  Africa,  which  falls 
into  the  Indian  Ocean  near  Cape  Delgado. 

Liv'y,  (Titus  Livius  Patavinus,)  an  illustrious  Roman 
historian  of  the  Augustan  age,  b  at  Patavium  (now 
Padua),  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  b.  c.  59, according  to  Varro, 
or  in  61  according  to  Cato.  The  records  of  his  life,  like 
those  of  many  others  of  the  literary  men  of  antiquity, 
are  meagre  and  unsatisfactory —  the  materials  necessary 
to  form  a  connected  narrative  having  been  supplied  by 
the  imaginations  of  some  of  his  biographers.  After 
passing  the  early  portion  of  his  life,  perhaps  in  his 
native  town,  he  appears  to  have  gone  to  Rome  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  where  his  literary  talents  soon 
obtained  for  him  the  favor  and  patronage  of  the  emperor. 
As  an  admirer  of  the  ancient  institutions  of  his  country, 
Livy  attached  himself  in  opinion  to  the  party  of  Pompey, 
and  considered  him  as  the  greatest  of  statesmen  and 
heroes;  but.  Augustus,  entertaining  a  sincere  regard  for 
the  historian,  did  not  allow  his  friendship  and  patronage 
to  he  affected  by  political  opinions,  though  they  seemed 
to  call  in  question  the  right  by  which  he  ruled  the 
destinies  of  Rome.  Having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  the  metropolis,  he  returned  in  old  age  to  the  town 
of  his  birth,  and  there  died  A.  n.  18,  in  the  77th  year  of 
his  age.  The  preceding  short  statement  contains  all  the 
authentic  facts  which  have  descended  to  us  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  personal  history  of  Livy.  Many  other 
particulars  are  related  by  writers  who  profess  to  record 
the  life  of  the  Roman  historian;  but  these  are  either 
altogether  illusory,  or  rest  upon  evidence  which  will  not 
bear  examination.  Livy  has  erected  for  himself  an  en¬ 
during  monument  in  his  History  of  Rome.  This  great 
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work,  which  he  modestly  designated  Annales  (Annals), 
contained  the  history  of  the  Roman  shite  from  the 
earliest  period  till  the  death  of  Drusus  b.  c.9,  and  origi¬ 
nally  consisted  of  142  books.  Only  35  of  these  have 
descended  to  us;  of  the  others,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  we  possess  Epitomes ,  or  short  summaries,  but  the 


Fig.  1604.  —  livt.  (From  an  antique  bust.) 


books  themselves  have  been  entirely  lost.  The  existing 
books  were  brought  to  light  at  various  times;  some  of 
them  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
a  fragment  of  the  ninety-first  book  appealed  for  the 
first  time  in  1772.  The  hope,  so  long  entertained  by 
the  learned,  that  the  lost  books  would  yet  be  recovered, 
seems  now  to  have  yielded  to  despair.  From  internal 
evidence  there  appears  to  be  reason  for  believing  that 
the  history  was  divided  by  the  author  into  decades,  or 
portions  each  containing  ten  books.  The  first  decade, 
which  embraces  the  history  till  b.  c.  291,  is  entire;  the 
second  is  lost;  the  third,  fourth,  and  the  first  five  books 
of  the  fifth,  containing  the  history  from  b.  c.  219  to  b.  c. 
167,  also  remain  to  us.  Of  the  other  hooks  nothing  has 
been  preserved  except  some  inconsiderable  fragments. 
Livy  makes  no  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  critical 
historian,  and  thus,  in  some  degree,  escapes  from  the 
charge  which  may  be  fairly  alleged  against  him.  of  not 
consulting  the  public  records.  His  style  may  be  pro-! 
nounced  almost  faultless:  and  a  great  proof  of  its  ex- I 
cellence  is,  that  the  charms  with  which  it  is  invested 
are  so  little  salient,  and  so  equally  diffused,  that  no  one  | 
feature  can  he  selected  for  special  eulogy,  hut  the  whole 
unite  to  produce  a  form  of  singular  beauty  and  grace. 

Lixiv  iate,  v.  a.  To  convert  into  lye  by  lixiviation. 

Fi.vi  via  l  ion.  «.  ( Ciem.)  The  process  of  washing  or 
steeping  certain  substances  in  a  fluid,  for  the  purpose 
of  dissolving  a  portion  of  their  ingredients,  and  so  sepa¬ 
rating  them  from  the  insoluble  residue.  Thus,  wood  ash 
is  lixiviated  with  water  to  dissolve  out  the  carbonates 
of  soda  and  potash  from  the  insoluble  parts. 

Lixiv'ium,  n  [Lat..  lye.]  {Chew.)  A  solution  formed 
by  the  process  of  lixiviation  :  a  lye.  (o.) 

Fixiiri,  (lee x -on' re.)  a  town  of  Greece,  in  the  island  of 
Cephalonia.5  in.  N.of  Argostoli.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Greek 
bishop, and  the  commercial  rival  of  Argostoli.  Pop.  6,500. 

Fiz'aril,  n.  [Fr.  Itzard;  Lat.  lacerta.]  (Zool.)  See 
LACERTIDjE. 

( Astron .)  See  Lacerta. 

( Naut .)  A  piece  of  rope,  sometimes  with  two  legs  and 
one  or  more  iron  thimbles  spliced  into  it;  —  used  for 
various  purposes. —  Worcester . 

(Her.)  The  reptile  usually  so  called  ;  or,  a  beast  some¬ 
what  resembling  the  wild-cat,  and  said  to  be  found  in 
several  countries  of  Northern  Europe,  represented  with 
brown  fur.  and  large  spots  of  a  darker  shade. 

Fiz'ar<l.in  loiua.n  township  of  Pocahontas  co  \  pop.  334. 

Li/anl  Island,  an  island  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean, 
lying  off  the  E.  coast  of  Australia;  Lat.  14°  40'  S.,  Lon. 
145°  E. 

Lizanl  Point,  the  most  S.  promontory  of  England, 
co.  Cornwall,  on  the  British  Channel,  23  m.  E.S.E  of 
Land’s  End;  Lat.  49°  57'  55"  N.,  Lon.  5°  11'  17"  W. 
(Fig.  621.)  The  Lizard  is  famous  in  navigation,  from  its 
being  the  point  whence  ships  take  their  departure  from 
the  Channel.  It  is  surmounted  by  two  light-houses,  near 
each  other,  with  fixed  lights,  the  lantern  of  one  being 
225  feet,  and  the  other  221  feet  above  sea-level. 

Fiziird  River,  in  Iowa,  enters  the  River  Des  Moines 
near  K<*rt  Clark. 

Fizsir<l  Tail,  n.  (hot.)  See  Saururus. 

Iilama.(^'w«,)n.  ( Zool.)  A  genus  of  ruminant  animals, 
family  Camelidx  It  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
camel,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  representative 
of  that  animal  in  this  hemisphere,  being  confined  to  S. 
America.  Their  teeth  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
camels,  hut  their  backs  are  not  furnished  with  humps; 
their  tails  are  short  and  hairy,  their  toes  slender,  and 
their  soles  narrow  and  separated  in  front.  In  Peru, 
where  they  are  principally  found,  they  live  in  a  wild 
state,  in  h**rds  of  sometimes  one  or  two  hundred.  The 
ancient  Peruvians,  however,  completely  subdued  and 
domesticated  the  llama  as  a  beast  of  burden;  and  to 
them  it  answered  all  the  purposes  of  thecamel  or  drom¬ 
edary  of  the  Old  World.  In  a  wild  state,  the  herd  keeps 
a  careful  look-out,  and  when  disturbed  gallops  off  with 
great  rapidity.  There  are  two  distinct  species  found  in 


South  America — th q  Llama  vicuna ,  and  the  Llama  I 
guanacu.  They  both  inhabit  the  Peruvian  Alps,  the 
Pampas,  and  the  mountains  of  Chili,  extending  as  far 
as  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  former  animal,  the 
vicuna,  is  principally  fouud  in  the  most  elevated  land 
and  mountains  of  Bolivia  and  Chili.  This  species  is 
quite  wild, and  hitherto  has  defeated  all  attempts  of  the 
aborigines  to  domesticate  it:  and  has  an  awkward  habit 
of  jumping  and  kicking  with  its  hind  legs.  The  guanaco 
is  the  characteristic  quadruped  of  the  plains  of  Pata¬ 
gonia,  and  is  very  common  over  the  whole  of  the  tem¬ 
perate  parts  of  South  America.  They  live  in  herds, but 
are  easily  domesticated  after  being  caught.  In  their 
habits  they  resemble  a  flock  of  sheep,  and,  when  caught, 
appear  to  have  no  idea  of  defending  themselves.  Two 
other  species  of  llama,  which  are  thoroughly  domesti¬ 
cated,  are  also  mentioned  by  travellers.  —  the  L.  gluaca , 
which  is  of  a  whitish  color,  and  has  long  slender  legs; 
and  the  L.  pacos ,  which  is  of  a  blackish  hue,  and  has 


short  legs.  The  wool  of  llamas  is  made  into  cords  and 
sacks,  as  well  as  into  stuffs  for  ponchos,  Ac. ;  and  in 
Mexico  tiie  bones  are  converted  into  instruments  for 
weaving  the  wool.  The  dung  is  also  used  for  fuel  The 
llama  is,  however,  rapidly  disappearing,  and  its  place  is 
being  supplied  by  the  more  useful  and  profitable  Euro¬ 
pean  sheep. 

I A  an  l>a«l  arn  Fawr,  ( lan-bad-arn'vonr .)  a  town  of 
Wales,  co.  Cardigan,  1  m.  from  Aberystwith  ;  pop.  13,000. 

Flandoilo  Fawr,  (/wn-f/t'/o  x'our,)  a  town  of  England, 
in  S.  Wales,  co.  Caermarthen,  on  the  Towy,  13  m.  E.N.E 
of  Caermarthen  ;  pop.  6,000. 

Llnmlei'lo  Forma  tion,  or  Flag's,  n.  ( Geol .) 
This  division,  forming  the  base  of  the  Silurian  system, 
consists  of  hard,  dark-colored  flags,  sometimes  slightly 
micaceous,  frequently  cal¬ 
careous,  and  especial  ly  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  containing 
the  large  trilobites  Asa- 
phus  Buchii( Fig.  1606j,and 
A.tyranus.  There  are  also 
several  genera  of  mollusca 
in  this  deposit;  and  it  is 
an  interesting  fact,  that, 
with  many  extinct  forms 
of  testacea  peculiar  to  the 
lower  Silurian  rocks,  such 

as  orthoceras,  pentemerus,  npuuci,  mm  juuum m»,  um-i 
ers  are  associated  belonging  to  genera  still  existing,  as 
nautilus,  turbo,  bnccinum,  turritella,  terebratula,  and 
orbicula.  The  L.  flags  are  represented  in  this  country 
by  the  Utica  slates,  but  it  is  chiefly  in  Wales  that  they 
exhibit  that  fissile  character  which  has  given  them  the 
name  of  flags. 

Edaiu  lly,  (lan-eth'le,)  a  seaport-town  of  Wales,  county 
Caermarthen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bury  River,  13  miles 
S.E.  of  Caermarthen.  L.  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  ! 
rich  mineral  basin  of  S.  Wales.  In  the  neighborhood 
are  several  large  collieries,  which  supply  excellent  coal, 
large -quantities  of  which  are  exported  to  France,  Spain, 
and  the  Mediterranean.  It  contains  also  large  copper- 
works  and  iron-foundries.  Pop.  12,500. 

Flangollen,  (lan-goth’len,)  a  town  of  North  Wales,  co. 
Denbigh,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Dee,  22  in.  S  W, 
of  Chester.  It  is  a  great  resort  for  tourists,  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  the  famous  vale  of  Llangollen.  Atanuf. 
Flannels.  Pop.  6,500. 

Mil'no,  in  Texas,  a  river  rising  on  the  N.  slope  of  the 
Comanche  Mountains,  and  after  a  general  E.,  N.E  ,  and 
S.K.  course  through  Kimble  and  Mason  co.,  enters  the 
Colorado  River  from  Llano  co. 

— A  S.  central  co. :  area,  about  750  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Llano 
and  Colorado  rivers,  besides  several  smaller  streams. 
Surface ,  uneven;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Llano.  iW  abt. 

1 .600. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Llano  River, 
about  70  in.  N.W.  of  Austin. 

Fla'nos.  [Sp.,  from  Lat  pla n ns,  level.]  The  name  given 
to  the  tropical  plains  of  S.  America,  continuations  north- 

■  ward  of  the  forest  plains  of  the  Aunzon.  Their  area  is 
about  350,000  sq.  m.,  ami  the  whole  are  destitute  of  trees. 
They  consist  of  low  table -lands,  nearly  barren  for  the 
most  part,  sloping  at  first,  and  then  ranging  at  a  dead 
level  between  the  Amazon  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  [ 
These  are  called  the  Llanos  altos.  The  larger  plains  are  l 
lower,  but  also  nearly  barren,  the  soil  being  sand  over 
calcareous  rock,  without  rocks  or  pebbles.  Although! 
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without  cultivation,  grasses  and  a  few  hushes  cover 
parts  of  these  plains  — See  Pampas. 

Flan  ru  st,  {lan-roost',)  a  town  of  N.  Wales,  co.  Den¬ 
bigh,  on  the  Conway,  12  in.  from  Conway ;  pep.  4,000. 

FF.l).  Letters  standing  for  Ductor  of  Laws,  the  title  of 
an  honorary  degree. 

Flereiia,  (l-yai-rai’na.)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Es- 
tremadura,  63  in.  from  Seville  ;  fiop.  7,000. 

Llewellyn,  (Icw-rTlen.)  in  I’*  nosy l vania,  a  post-village 
of  Schuylkill  co.,  about  5  m.  S.W.  of  Pottsville. 

Llo.vd,  or  Loyd,  (laid,)  in  .Wee  York,  a  post-township  of 
Ulster  co.;  pop.  (1870),  2,658. 

Floy <1,  or  Loyd,  in  WLcon-on.  a  post  village  of  Richland 
go.,  about  10  m.  N.N.E.  of  Richland  Centre. 

FloyclN  last,  (loidz.)  An  English  periodical  publica¬ 
tion,  which  contains  a  full  account  of  shipping  intelli¬ 
gence.  It  derives  its  name  trom  Lloyd’s  coffee  -  l  ouse, 
in  London,  long  celebrated  as  the  resort  of  all  classes 
connected  either  with  the  mercantile  or  shipping  inter¬ 
est;  and  is  of  great  importance  in  supplying  full,  trust¬ 
worthy,  and  early  maritime  information.  It  has  been 
in  existence  since  1716. 

Floyd's  Neck,  in  New  York ,  a  peninsula  of  Long 
Island,  between  Huntingdon  Harbor  and  Oyster  Bay. 

Floyds'villc.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Belmont  co. 

Floyd'town.  a  village  of  York  co.,  Upper  Canada,  abt. 
36  m.  N.  of  Toronto. 

Flu  mayor.  (l-yoo-ma'yor,)  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
island  of  Majorca,  in  the  Mediterranean,  18  miles  from 
Palmas  :  ],<>/>.  8,000. 

Fo,  interj.  [A.S.  la,  from  locian,  to  look.]  Look;  see; 
behold:  observe. 

Fo'a,  a  seaport-town  of  Peru,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
the  same  name ;  Lat.  21°  30'  S.,  Lon.  7u°  W. 

Foacli,  (loch,)  n.  (Fr.  loche.]  (Zool.)  The  common  name 
of  the  genus  Cobitis,  including  soft -rayed  fishes  of  the 
family  Cyprinidse. 
harbatula  (Fig. 

1607),  is  a  small 
fish, often  found 
secreted  under 
stones  in  small, 
shallow,  clear 
streams,  and 
which  swims  T1. 

rapidly  away  Fig.]6Qi.  loach, 

when  disturbed  ( Cobitis  barbatula.) 

by  moving  the  stone.  It  seldom  exceeds  four  inches  in 
length;  has  six  barbules  about  the  mouth;  feeds  on 
worms  and  aquatic  insects ;  and  the  flesh  is  accounted 
excellent.  The  head,  back,  and  sides  are  clouded,  and 
spotted  with  brown  on  a  yellowish-white  ground;  the 
fins  spotted  with  dark-brown;  and  the  belly  and  under 
surface  white. 

Fon<l.  (lod,)  n.  [A.  S.  hlad,  lad.]  A  burden:  weight; 
freight;  cargo. —  A  large  quantify  borne  or  sustained  ; 
as.  a  cart -load.  —  That  which  is  borne  with  pain  or  diffi¬ 
culty:  a  grievous  weight;  an  incumbrance;  as,  a  load 
of  guilt,  a  load  of  care.  —  Oppression  or  violence  of 
blows. 

••  And  Mnestheus  laid  hard  load  upon  his  helm.” — Dryden. 

— A  quantity  of  food  or  drink  that  oppresses,  or  as  much 
as  can  be  borne. 

— v.  a.  [Sax  ,  lcel.,  and  0.  Ger.  hladen  to  load.  See  Lade.] 
To  lade;  to  burden;  to  freight;  to  put  on  or  in  some¬ 
thing  to  be  carried,  or  as  much  as  can  be  carried.  —  To 
encumber;  to  lay  on  or  put  in  that  which  is  borne  with 
pain  or  difficulty. — To  make  he  avy  by  something  added 
or  appended;  as,  to  load  a  whip.  —  To  bestow  or  confer 
on  in  great  abundance;  as,  to  loud  with  favors.  —  To 
charge,  as  a  gun. 

Load  er,  n  He  who  loads. 

f.oaG  ill",  n.  A  cargo  ;  a  burden. — Also,  anything  that 
makes  part  of  a  load. 

Foa<l'-l ine.  n.  (Naut.)  The  supposed  line  of  deepest 
immersion,  when  a  ship  is  fully  laden.  Vessels  are 
usually  so  built  that  the  immersion  shall  be  deeper  aft 
than  forward. 

Foail'-star,  n.  The  pole-star  ;  the  cynosure;  the  lead- 
in  a  <>r  guiding  star. 

Foad'Ktone.  See  Magnet,  (Natural.) 

Loaf,  (lof,)  n. ;  pi.  Loaves,  (lore.)  [Sax.  h1af,laf;  Goth. 
h hi ifs,  bread,  food.]  A  mass  of  bread,  as  it  is  formed  by 
the  baker;  a  mass  or  lump,  as  of  sugar;  any  thick  mass. 

— v.  n.  To  spend  time  in  idleness;  to  be  idle;  to  lounge. 
(Low.) 

Loafer,  n.  [Ger.  liiufer,  a  runner,  from  lav  fen,  to  run.] 
An  idler;  an  idle  lounger ;  a  mischievous  person;  a  va¬ 
grant.  (An  American  word.) 

Foar-sugar,  n.  Refined  and  compact  sugar,  discolored 
by  draining,  and  made  in  a  mould. 

Foam.  v.  [A.S.  lam  ;  Du.  hem  ;  Lat.  limus,  slime,  mud, 
from  its  sticky  quality  related  to  lime,  q.  t\]  (Agric.) 
A  term  generally  applied  to  a  dark-colored,  rich  mould, 
principally  composed  of  dissimilar  particles  of  earth  and 
decomposed  vegetable  matter.  L.  is  moderately  cohesive, 
and  therefore  neither  retentive  of  moisture,  like  clay, 
nor  too  ready  to  part  with  it,  like  a  sandy  soil.  It  is  a 
continued  source  of  carbonic  acid,  as  almost  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  it  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  that  gas, 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants,  and  replaced 
by  atmospheric  air,  to  be  again  converted  into  carbonic 
acid.  Upon  this  transformation,  the  influence  of  loam 
on  vegetation  may  be  readily  understood;  it  does  not 
itself  nourish  plants,  but  it  presents  to  them  a  slow  and 
lasting  source  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  absorbed  by  the 
roots. 

— 1».  a.  To  cover  with  loam. 

Loam'y,  a.  Consisting  of  l^am  :  partaking  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  loam,  or  resembling  it. 

L.  Soil.  (Agric.)  A  soil  in  which  clay  exists;  it  is 
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•ailed  heavy  or  light ,  as  the  clay  may  be  more  or  less  abun¬ 
dant  ;  and  sandy,  gravity,  or  calcareous,  as  these  earths 
predominate  respectively  in  the  composition.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  loamy  soils  are  more  fertile  than  sand  or  chalk  ; 
but  the  fertility  of  one  soil  is  always  to  a  certain  extent 
relative  to  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  and  to  the  local 
climate. 

Loami,  or  Laomi,  in  Illinois,  a  post  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Sangamon  co.,  about  10  miles  S.YV.  of  Spring- 
field. 

Loan,  (Ion,)  rt.  [A.  S.  hen,  a  loan,  gift ;  Du.  Iren  :  Ger. 
Mien;  Icel.  few,  lien,  feudal  tenure.  See  Lend.]  Act 
of  lending;  a  lending.  — That  which  is  lent. —  Permis¬ 
sion  to  use;  grant  of  the  use. 

( L  no.)  A  contract  by  which  the  use  of  anything  i 
given  under  condition  of  its  being  returned  to  tli 
owner.  A  loan  is  said  to  be  gratuitous  when  the  borrower 
receives  the  thing  for  his  own  benefit,  without  payment 
of  hire  or  reward  to  the  lender.  Th.*re  are  two  kinds 
of  gratuitous  loans,  —  the  one  called  mutuum,  for  use 
and  consumption,  an  equivalent  in  kind  to  be  returned; 
the  other  a  commoditum.  which  is  the  loan  of  a  specific 
thing,  to  be  used  and  returned  in  individuo.  In  loan 
by  way  of  mutuum,  the  parties  stand  in  the  relation  of 
debtor  and  creditor  to  each  other;  in  loam  by  way  of 
commodatutn,  they  are  known  in  law  as  borrower  and 
lender.  A  loan  of  money  is  a  mutuum;  of  a  horse  or 
book,  a  cominodaitum.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  a  com*, 
mod »tum,  that  the  loan  be  gratuitous;  for  if  anything 
be  paid  for  the  use  of  the  chattel,  then  the  contract  is 
one  of  letting  and  hiring.  In  a  loan  by  way  of  mu¬ 
tuum,  the  chattel  lent  becomes  the  absolute  property 
of  the  borrower,  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  it,  and  to 
use  it  in  any  way  he  thinks  fit:  but  in  loan  by  way  of 
commodatum,  tile  temporary  right  of  possession  and 
user  only  is  transferred,  and  the  borrower  is  conse¬ 
quently  obliged  to  render  back  the  identical  thing  lent. 
As  regards  the  borrower,  he  has  a  right  to  receive  and 
hold  the  thing  borrowed;  but  only  as  the  property  of 
the  lender.  For  many  purposes  he  is,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  in  the  p  nition  of  owner;  and  certain  of  the  rights 
of  an  owner  are  conferred  upon  him,  as  against  every 
one  hut  the  owner.  The  borrower  has  a  right  to  use  the 
article  borrowed,  but  only  to  use  it.  lie  has  no  more 
right  to  lend  it  than  he  has  to  give  it  away  or  sell  it. 
He  is  expected  to  take  as  much  care  of  it  as  if  it  were 
his  own  property  under  the  like  circumstances,  and  is 
liable  for  any  damage  arising  from  even  slight  negli 
gence.  He  is,  however,  not  liable,  if  the  thing  he  lost 
through  no  imprudence  or  negligence  of  his.  The  b< 
rower  is  not  liable  for  such  injury  as  naturally  results 
from  the  use  of  a  thing;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
bound  to  pay  all  the  expenses  or  charges  which 
naturally  result  from  or  accompany  the  use.  A  lender 
lias  no  right  to  compensation  for  loss  through  want 
of  the  care  or  skill  which  he  had  no  right  to  ex¬ 
pect.  If  he  lends  a  thing  for  an  illegal  act,  he  is  no 
longer  a  lender  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  hut  an  accomplice 
in  the  wrong  done.  If  the  thing  lent  be  used  according 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  lent,  and  is  lost  or  per¬ 
ishes,  not  through  the  default  of  the  borrower,  then  the 
owner  shall  bear  the  loss.  If  it  be  used  in  any  other 
manner  than  according  to  the  lending,  then,  in  what¬ 
ever  manner  it  may  perish,  if  it  he  not  by  default  of 
the  owner,  the  borrower  shall  be  liable  for  the  loss. 
Thus,  if  a  horse  is  lent  for  an  ordinary  ride  along  the 
high  road,  and  the  borrower  takes  it  off  the  high  road 
into  wet  and  slippery  ground,  and  the  horse  slips  and 
breaks  his  knees,  or  is  otherwise  injured,  then  the  bor¬ 
rower  must  make  good  the  loss.  If  the  borrower  keeps 
the  tiling  borrowed  after  it  is  his  duty  to  return  it,  or 
after  a  reasonable  time  after  it  has  been  demanded,  then 
his  relation  to  the  lender  changes  totally,  and  he  be¬ 
comes  liable  for  any  loss  or  in  jury  that  m  ly  occur,  al¬ 
though  wholly  without  his  fault.  The  borrower  has  no 
right  to  detain  the  thing  borrowed  for  any  antecedent 
debt  due  to  him,  nor  can  he  set  up  a  right  to  detain  the 
chattel  for  payment  of  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
him  in  the  keeping  and  preserving  it.  In  the  case  of  a 
mutuum,  the  borrower  is  bound  to  restore  at  a  time 
agreed  upon,  or  within  a  reasonable  period  after  re¬ 
quest,  an  article  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  as  the 
one  originally  lent  to  him.  This  is  essential  to  the 
character  of  a  mutuum,  for  if  by  agreement  an  article 
of  different  kind  is  to  he  returned,  then  the  contract  is 
not  a  mutuum,  hut  an  exchange  or  sale.  As  the  right 
of  property  is  transferred  by  mutuum,  so  is  also  the  risk 
of  loss;  and  hence  if  the  thing  borrowed  is  destroyed 
before  it  can  be  used,  the  borrower  is  nevertheless  hound 
to  pay  to  the  lender  the  eqnivafent  which  he  owes  at 
the  time  appointed  Such  is  loan  in  its  strictly  legal 
signification  :  but,  in  common  phraseology,  the  term  is 
used  even  when  compensation  is  included,  which  legally 
comes  under  the  designation  of  hiring.  Money  lent  at 
«o  much  per  cent  is  also  called  a  loan.  A  loan  of 
money  to  be  used  for  hire  is  a  loan  for  use  and  con¬ 
sumption,  the  identical  thing  lent,  not  being  intended 
to  he  returned,  but  its  equivalent  in  value  and  kind. 

Public  loan,  is  the  name  given  to  money  borrowed  by 
the  State,  which  constitutes  the  National  Debt,  q.  v. 

loanable,  a.  That  may  be  lent.  fR.) 

Loan '-O  111  ce,  n.  An  office  in  which  loans  are  nego¬ 
tiated.  —  Simmonds. 

Loan 'or,  n.  A  lender,  (r.) 

Loan'll  a.  or  Loando,  an  island  of  Africa,  immediately 
off  the  W.  coast  of  Angola.  Ext.  20  m.  long,  average 
breadth  1  m. 

liOanu  o.  a  maritime  kingdom  of  S.W.  Africa,  extend¬ 
ing  from  Cape  Lopez,  in  Lat.  0°  44'  S  ,  to  the  river 
Congo  or  Zaire,  which  separates  it  on  the  S.  from  the 
country  of  Congo.  Forests  cover  a  large  portion  of 


the  country,  which  is  niountainniie  in  the  S.E.  On  the 
coast  the  surface  is  level  and  fertile;  the  interior  is  not 
well  known.  Formerly  the  slave-trade  was  carried  on. 
Now  its  chief  exports  are  ivory  and  wax.  The  inhab. 
are  skilled  in  manufacturing  baskets,  variously  dyed 
mats,  grass  cloth.  Ac.  At  the  town  of  Kabinda,  excel¬ 
lent  boats  and  canoes  are  built.  Trade  is  free  to  all 
nations.  The  priucipul  towns  are  Loaugo  and  Kabinda. 
Pop.  Unknown. 

Loitng'o,  the  cap.  of  the  above  kingdom,  is  situated 
near  the  coast,  130  m.  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Congo; 
Lat.  4°  4u'  N  ,  Lon.  12°  30'  E.  It  is  4  miles  in  circuit. 
J*op.  estimated  at 20,000,  including  the  villages  in  the 
vicinity. 

Loasa'cea*.  n  pi.  ( hot .)  The  Chili-nettle  family,  an 
order  of  plants,  alliance  Cactales.  Diag.  Distinct  sepals 
ami  petals,  scattered  stamens,  confluent  pendulous 
ovules,  and  albuminous  seeds.  —  They  are  lierluiceo 
plants  with  stiff  hairs,  which  are  sometimes  stinging. 
Leaves  without  stipules;  calyx  superior,  4-  or  5  parted, 
persistent;  petals  5  or  10,  in  2  whorls,  often  hooded; 
stamens  numerous,  in  several  whorls;  ovary  inferior, 
1 -Cel led,  with  several  parietal  placentas,  or  1  axile  pla¬ 
centa;  style  1.  Fruit  capsular  or  succulent.  Seeds 
having  an  embryo  lying  in  the  axis  of  fleshy  albumen. 
The  L'asace.x  are  all  natives  of  North  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  Several  species  are  cultivated  on  account  ol  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers.  A  Mexican  species,  Mnitzelia 
hispid  /,  possesses  a  purgative  root,  which  has  been  used 
medicinally. 

Loalli,  (loth.)  a.  [A.  S.  lath,  hateful,  evil.]  Disliking; 
hating;  detesting;  unwilling;  not  inclined;  reluctant. 

Loathe,  v.  a.  [A.  S  lathi  an,  to  loathe;  0.  Ger.  leidli- 
hon,  to  abominate.]  To  hate;  to  look  on  with  hatred 
or  abhorrence;  to  abominate.  —  Particularly,  to  feel 
disgusted  at  food  or  drink. 

L oat  h  er.  n.  One  who  loathes. 

Loath  fill,  a.  Hating;  abhorring. — Abhorring  through 
disgust. 

Loathing1.  a.  Aversion  or  repugnance  to  food. — 
Aversion;  abhorrence;  disgust. 

Loat  h  i  ugly,  adv.  In  a  fastidious  or  repugnant  manner. 

Loathly,  a.  Hateful;  abhorred;  exciting  hatred. 

— adr.  Unwillingly;  without  liking  or  inclination.  —  In 
a  disgusting  manner. 

Loath'n<‘KS,  n.  Unwillingness. 


“  The  loathness  to  depart  would  grow.” — Shaks. 

Loath  some,  a.  [0.  Ger .  leidsam.]  Hateful;  abhorred; 
detestable.  —  Disgusting;  exciting  disgust ;  causing  fas¬ 
tidiousness. 

Loath 'soiliely,  adr.  In  a  loathsome  manner. 

Loath  someness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  loath¬ 
some,  or  of  exciting  disgust,  hatred,  or  abhorrence. 

Loaves,  (lovz,)  n.  j»l.  of  Loaf,  q.  v. 

Lob,  n.  Any  one  heavy,  clumsy,  or  sluggish. 

{Zobl.)  A  lob-worm.  —  See  Lug-worm. 

— v.  a.  To  let  fall  in  a  slovenly  or  lazy  manner. 

Lo'bate,  or  Lo'lmteil,  a.  (Hot.)  Divided  into  lobes. 

Lohau.  George  Mocton,  Count  de,  ( lo'bo ,)  a  general 
of  the  French  empire,  distinguished  for  his  gallantry 
and  his  adherence  to  Napoleon,  who  called  him  “the 
best  colonel  that  ever  commanded  a  French  regiment,” 
was  born  1770.  In  the  campaign  of  1X09.  he  defended 
the  little  island  of  Lohau,  from  which  he  took  his  stili- 
sequent  title,  against  the  Austrians,  completely  beat 
them  off,  and  took  bis  troops,  comparatively  unhurt, 
across  the  Danube.  Being  wounded  at  Waterloo,  he 
was  sent  prisoner  to  England,  where  he  remained  till 
1818.  Having  returned  to  France,  he  took  part  in  the 
revolution  of  1830,  ami  was  the  successor  of  Lafayette 
as  commander  of  the  National  Guard.  He  was  made  a 
peer  and  marshal  of  France  in  1831.  D.  1839. 

Lobail.  (lob'ou,)  a  town  of  N.  Germany,  in  Saxony,  13 
in.  E  S.E.  of  Bautzen.  In  its  neighborhood,  crystals, 
known  by  the  name  of  “  Lohau  diamonds,”  are  found. 
Pop.  4,500. 

Loh  au,  an  island  in  the  Danube,  a  few  miles  below 
Vienna,  at  the  place  where  the  French  passed  that  river 
to  fight  the  memorable  battle  of  Aspern,  1809. 

Lob  by,  n.  [Ger.  lau^e,  an  arbor;  L.  Lat .lobia,  Innbia 
labium.]  A  covered  walk  or  place. —  An  opening  before 
a  room,  or  an  entrance  into  a  principal  apartment ;  a 
small  hall  or  waiting-room;  a  small  apartment  Liken 
from  a  hall  or  entry. 

( Naul. .)  In  a  ship,  a  small  cabin  adjoinimr  the  bread- 
room,  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  surgeon. 

— v.  n.  To  frequent  the  lobbies  of  a  house  of  legislation, 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  action  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  or  of  securing  their  votes  for  some  favorite  bill. 
(A  mer.  bow.)  —  Worcester. 

Lob'-coek,  n.  A  lob.  (Low.) 

Lobe,  n.  [Fr.  lobe ;  Gr.  Inbos,  from  lepo,  to  peel  ]  ( Anat .) 
The  lower  soft  part  of  the  ear;  a  part  or  division  of  the 
brain,  or  of  the  lungs,  liver,  Ac. 

(Bot.)  A  division  of  a  simple  leaf ;  the  cotyledon  of  a 
seed. 

( Mach.)  The  larger  or  more  prominent  part  of  a  cam* 
wheel.  —  Ogilrie. 

Lobeil.  (Jobd,)  a.  Having  a  lobe  or  lobes. 

Lo'bel  ville,  in  Tennessee ,  a  post-office  of  Perry  co. 

Lobenstein,  (lo'hen-stine,)  a  town  of  N.  Germany,  in 
Saxony,  on  the  Lemnitz,  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Schleitz. 
Manu  f.  Woollens.  Pop.  5,500. 

Loll  lolly,  n.  (A raut.)  Burgou  or  burgoo. — See  Bcroou. 

Loblolly-bay,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  plants,  genus 
Gfordnnia,  q.  v. 

Lob'lolly-boy,  n.  (Want.)  A  name  applied  on  board 
ship  to  the  man  who  assists  the  medical  officers  in  the 
sick-bay  or  hospital. 

Lob'lolly-tree,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Varronia. 
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Fig.  160S.  —  IVDI  AN  TOBACCO, 
(L.  in/lata.) 


Lobelia,  n.  [In  honor  of  Lobe.1.  a  botanist.]  (Bot) 
riie  typical  genus  of  the  natural  order  Loheliacea  The 
most  important  species  is  L.  inflata  (Indian  Tobacco), 
a  native  of  this  ' 

country,  where  it 
is  found  in  fields 
and  woods.  The 
flowering  herb 
and  seeds  have 
been  extensively 
employed,  espe¬ 
cially  in  America, 
for  their  sedative, 
antispasmodic,  e- 
inetic,  and  expec¬ 
torant  effects.  L. 
resembles  tobacco 
in  its  action,  but 
requires  to  be 
used  with  care, 
as  several  fatal 
cases  of  poison¬ 
ing  have  resulted 
from  its  empirical 
use.  L  syphilit¬ 
ica  is  reputed  to 
be  efficacious  in 
syphilis.  L  urens 
has  blistering 
qualities.  To  this 
gen.  belongs  also 
the  beautiful  N. 

American  species 
called  Cardinal- 
flowers  (L.  cardi- 
nalis ,  L.  fulgens , 

Ac.),  the  Buck’s- 
born  ( L.  cor emopi folia),  and  L.  gracilis  (Fig.  1609). 
Lobclia'cesr,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  The  Lobelia  family,  an 
order  of  plants,  alliance  Campanulas.  —  Di  ag.  2-  or  more- 
celled  ovary  :  syngenesious  anthers  ;  a  stigma  sur¬ 
rounded  by  hairs;  and  a  vulvate,  irregular  corolla. — 
They  are  herbs 
or  shrubs,  with 
a  milky  juice. 

Leaves  alter¬ 
nate  and  ex- 
stipulate;  calyx 
superior;  corol¬ 
la  monopetal- 
ous  ;  stamens 
5,syngencsions; 
ovary  inferior; 
placentas  ax- 
ile  or  parietal ; 
style  1 :  stigma 
surrounded  by 
a  fringe  of 
hairs.  Fruit 
capsular,  de¬ 
hiscing  at  the 
apex.  Seeds  nu¬ 
merous,  albu¬ 
minous.  The 
plants  of  this 
order  should 
generally  he  re¬ 
garded  with 
suspicion,  as 
many  act  as 
acrid  poisons. 

They  are  chief¬ 
ly  natives  of 
tropical  ami 
sub-tro pi cal 
regions.  There 
are  29  genera  and  375  species. 

Lo'baM,  an  island  of  S.  America,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
off  the  S.  coast  of  Uruguay :  Lat.  35°  1'  S  ,  Lon.  54°  39'  W. 

I.  ►  l>os.  an  island  of  Mexico,  in  the  Gulf  of  California; 
Lat.  27°  15'  N.,  Lon.  110°  46'  W.  —  Another  island,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  belonging  to  the  prov.  of  Vera  Cruz; 
Lat.  21°  26'  N..  Lon.  97°  8'  W. 
ho  bos  Eslaiuls.  of  Peru.  See  Seal  Islands. 
Lob'seouse,  or  Irish  Stew,  n.  ( Naut.)  A  stew  com¬ 
posed  of  small  pieces  of  meat  minced  with  potatoes, 
onions,  Ac. 

Lob  si<lc<l,  <*•  See  Lapsided. 

Lobs'ponnil,  n.  A  prison.  Probably  a  prison  for 
idlers  or  vagrants.  —  Hudibras. 

Lob's  ter,  n.  [A.  S.  loppestre ,  or  lopystre  —  loppe,  a  flea, 
from  hleapan ,  to  leap,  and  stre,  probably  for  strec, 
strong,  mighty.]  (Zobl.)  A  crustaceous  decapod  animal* 
belonging  to  the  genus  Astacus,  q.  v.,  (genus  homarus 
of  Milne-Edwards.)  When  alive,  its  general  color  is  a 
bluish-black,  beautifully  variegated  with  paler  spots  and 
clouds.  Its  thorax  is  smooth,  its  snout  short  and 
serrated,  and  it  has  very  long  antenme,  with  two  shorter 
bifid  ones  between  them.  The  claws  and  fangs  are 
large,  the  greater  being  tubc*rculated,  and  the  lesser 
serrated  on  their  anterior  edges.  It  has  four  pairs  of 
legs ;  the  tail  has  six  joints,  and  the  caudal  fin  is 
rounded.  The  two  great  claws  of  the  L.  form  its  instru¬ 
ments  of  provision  and  weapons  of  defence;  they  open 
and  close  like  a  pair  of  nippers,  and  are  very  stroug. 
The  head  of  the  L.  is  small,  and  furnished  with  two 
eyes,  which  are  projectile  or  retractile  at  will.  The 
mouth  resembles  that  of  an  insect,  opens  longitudinally, 
and  is  furnished  with  two  teeth  for  the  mastication  of 
its  food,  and  between  them  is  a  fleshy  substauce  shaped 
like  a  tongue.  When  the  youug  leave  the  parent  lpb* 


Fig.  1609.  —  lobelia  gracilis. 
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sters,  they  seek  the  minute  crevices  of  the  rocks  and 
other  secure  places,  and  in  a  few  weeks  they  acquire 
hard,  firm  shells.  L.,  like  crabs,  change  their  shells 
every  year;  previous  to  this  process  they  appear  sick, 
languid,  and  restless,  and  lie  torpid  and  motionless. 
Three  or  four  days  are  required  before  they  acquire 
their  new  shells,  and  during  that  period  they  are  de¬ 
fenceless,  and  become  the  prey,  not  only  of  fish,  but 
also  of  such  of  their  own  species  as  are  not  in  a  similar 
condition.  While  in  a  soft  state,  L.  increase  in  size ;  and 
in  comparing  the  dimensions  of  an  old  shell  w  ith  a  new, 
the  latter  is  found  to  be  one-third  larger  than  the  for¬ 
mer  When  boiled,  the  L.  becomes  red.  In  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  the  L.  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
all  the  crustaceans,  on  account  of  the  esteem  in  which 
it  is  held  as  an  article  of  food,  though  the  meat  is  rather 
indigestible.  According  to  most  accounts,  they  are 
very  stationary  in  their  habits,  and  differ  in  color  and 
appearance  in  the  different  places  where  they  are  taken. 
They  are  caught  in  pots,  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
capture  of  crahs.  L  very  readily  part  with  their  large 
claws,  and  when  seized  by  one  of  them,  the  animal 
gives  it  up  at  once.  When  suddenly  alarmed  by  a  peal 
of  thunder,  or  the  report  of  a  cannon,  they  shoot  their 
claws  immediately.  Considerable  time  elapses  before 
the  lost  member  is  restored,  and  attains  the  size  of  the 
old  one.  Our  L.(  A.  A  mericanus )  lias  claws  much  larger 
in  proportion  than  the  European  species  (A.,  or  homuris 
vulgaris ,  or  g  immarus).  It  is  found  from  the  coast  of 
New  York  northward;  the  best  are  taken  on  the  rocky 
shores  of  New  England,  N.  of  Cape  Cod. 

Lob'llle,  n.  fFr.j  A  small  lobe. 

Lob'*worin,n.  A  thick, sluggish  worm,  used  in  angling. 

Lo'Cttl,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  localis ,  from  locus ,  a  place.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  a  place,  or  to  a  fixed  or  limited  portion  of 
space. —  Limited  or  confined  to  a  spot,  place,  or  definite 
district. 

Local,  n.  [Fr.]  Locality,  (r.) 

Li>  calisni,  n.  State  of  being  local;  affection  for  a 
place.  —  A  word  or  phrase  limited  to  a  particular  place. 

Locality,  n.  [Fr.  localite.]  State  of  being  local;  ex¬ 
istence  in  a  space,  or  in  a  certain  portion  of  space. — 
Limitation  to  a  county,  district,  or  place.  —  Position; 
situation;  place;  particularly,  geographical  place  or 
situation. 

Local iza't ion,  n.  Act  of  localizing. 

Lo'calize,  v.  a.  To  make  local. 

Lo'cally,  adv.  With  respect  to  place;  in  place. 

Locarno,  (lo-kar'no,)  a  town  of  Switzerland, cap.  of  the 
canton  of  Ticino,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  near  its  N. 
extremity,  8  in.  S.W.  of  Bellinzona;  pop.  3,500. 

Lo  cate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  loco,  locatus,  from  locus,  a.  place.] 
To  place;  to  set  in  a  particular  spot  or  position. 

Location,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat .  local  in.]  Act  of  locating  or 
placing.  —  Situation  with  respect  to  place. 

(La to.)  A  contract  by  which  a  hire  is  agreed  to  be 
given  for  the  use  of  anything,  or  for  the  labor  of  any 
person. 

Lo'cative, a.  (Gram.)  That  case  which  is  expressive 
of  locality. 

Loch,  (i Ink ,)  n.  [Gael,  loch  ;  Ger.  loch ,  a  hole;  Lat.  locus.] 
A  lake;  an  arm  of  the  sea.  (Scotland.) 

( M»d. )  A  lambative. 

Loctliiber-a.ve,  Locliabcr-ax,  (lok-d'be.r-aks.)  n. 
A  formidable  weapon  of  war,  formerly  used  by  the  Scotch 
Highlanders. 

Locliapo'ka*  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Macon  co., 
about  53  m.  N.E.  of  Montgomery. 

Locliar-JIoss,  ( [lok'ar-moss ,)  a  bog  or  morass  in  Scot¬ 
land,  co.  Dumfries,  beginning  at  the  Solway  Frith,  and 
running  into  the  parish  of  Dumfries;  extent  10  in.  long, 
with  a  breadth  of  from  2  to  3  miles. 

Locli  Hrooin,  (lok',)  an  extensive  arm  of  the  sea,  in 
Scotland,  between  the  counties  of  Cromarty  and  Ross; 
Lat  58°  N.,  Lon.  5°  15' W.  It  contains  numerous  islands 

Loclie,  n  See  Loach. 

Lodies,  ( losht. :,)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Tndre-et-Loire, 
24  in.  S.  E.  of  Tours.  Its  castle  was  a  strong  fortress  in 
the  time  of  Louis  XI. ;  and  the  portion  that  still  remains 
is  used  as  a  prison.  Pp.  5,703. 

Lo'cllia,  n.  [Gr.  locheia,  lochia.]  (Med.)  A  sero-san- 
guineous  discharge  following  delivery.  During  the  first 
two  or  three  days  it  is  bloody,  but  afterwards  becomes 
green-colored  (green  wafers),  and  exhales  a  disagreeable 
peculiar  odor.  The  L.  in  different  stages  have  received 
the  names  L.  cruenta ,  L.  scrota,  and  L.alba  sen  mucosa 
sen  lacte.a.  Its  duration,  quantity,  and  character  vary 
according  to  numerous  circumstances.  It  flows  from 
the  part  of  the  uterus  which  formed  a  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  mother  and  foetus,  and  con¬ 
tinues  usually  from  14  to  21  days. —  Dunglison. 

Lo  eliial,  a.  Belonging  to  the  lochia. 

Locllie,  (lok'e.,)  a  town  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfarshire, 
2  in.  from  Dundee;  pop.  4.000. 

Loclile'ven  C’astle.  See  Leven  (Locn). 

Locli  ii  a  gar.  {lok-na-gar',)  one  of  tin*  Grampian  Hills, 
Scotland,  in  Aberdeen  co  ;  height,  3,777  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  celebrated  in  Byron's  song  of 
“  Loch-na-gar.” 

Lodi  Slioltl  rake,  in  Neiv  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Sullivan  co. 

Locliy,  {lok'e.)  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Perthshire,  which, 
after  a  course  of  15  miles,  falls  into  Locli  Tay.  —  Also 
one  in  Inverness-shire,  falling  into  the  sea  near  Fort 
William.  —  Also  a  lake,  forming  one  in  the  chain  of  the 
Great  Caledonian  Glen.  Ext.  9  in.  long,  by  1  broad 

Lock,  (lok,)  7i.  [A  S.  loc,  loee  ;  Dan.  luklce ,  a  fastening, 
lukke,  to  shut,  close.]  A  well-known  instrument,  used 
for  fastening  doors,  chests,  &c.  It  may  be  defined  as  a 
kind  of  fastening,  which  is  only  intended  to  he  opened 
by  one  particular  instrument,  called  the  key ,  or  by  some 
secret  mode  of  manipulation.  In  smith-work  the  L.  is 


considered  the  masterpiece,  as  a  great  ileal  of  art  and 
delicacy  is  required  in  contriving  and  varying  the  wards, 
springs,  bolts,  &c.,  and  adjusting  them  to  the  places 
where  they  are  to  be  used,  and  to  the  several  occasions 
for  using  them.  The  earliest  L.  of  which  the  construction 


Fig.  1610.  —  LOCK  OF  WINCHESTER  CATHEDRAL,  (ENGLAND.) 

is  known,  is  the  Egyptian,  which  was  in  use  4,000  years 
ago.  It  was  so  made  that  three  pins  were  dropped  into 
three  holes  in  the  bolt,  when  it  was  pushed  in,  and  so 
held  fast.  They  could  be  raised  again  by  putting  in 
the  key  through  a  large  hole  in  the  bolt,  and  raising  it 
a  little,  so  that  the  pins  in  the  key  pushed  the  locking- 
pins  up  out  of  the  way  of  the  bolt.  This  L.  had  very 
little  security,  for  it  was  easy  to  find  the  places  of  the 
pins  by  inserting  a  piece  of  wood  covered  with  clay  or 
tallow,  on  which  the  holes  marked  themselves;  and  the 
depth  could  be  easily  ascertained  by  experiment.  The 
Chinese  L.  is  very  superior  to  the  Egyptian,  and  is 
founded  oil  the  same  principles  as  the  Bramah  L.,  which 
was  regarded  for  a  long  time  as  the  most  secure  L  ever 
invented.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  very  complicated 
and  ingenious  L.  of  various  kinds  were  made, and  asuiuch 
artistic  taste  was  expended  upon  the  ornamentation  of 
their  external  metal-work  (Fig.  1610),  as  there  was  skill 
in  the  interior  mechanism.  Such  L.,  however,  were  not 
adapted  to  general  use.  and  they  were  only  found  on  the 
caskets  of  the  wealthy.  Until  comparatively  recent 
times  the  L.  in  common  iise  were  simply  a  mere  bolt, 
held  in  its  place,  either  shut  or  open,  by  a  spring,  which 
pressed  it  down,  and  so  held  it  at  either  end  of  a  convex 
notch.  The  only  impediments  to  opening  these  L.  were 
the  wards,  which  the  key  had  to  pass  before  it  could 
turn  in  the  keyhole.  The  shape  of  these  wards,  how¬ 
ever,  could  always  he  ascertained  by  inserting  a  blank 
key,  covered  with  wax.  Thus,  a  small  collection  of 
skeleton  keys  was  all  that  the  lock-picker  roquired.  The 
principle  of  all  modern  L.  is  the  application  of  a  lever 
to  an  interior  bolt,  by  means  of  a  communication  from 
without;  so  that,  by  means  of  the  latter,  the  lever  acts 
upon  the  bolt,  and  moves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure 
firmly  the  door  or  lid  from  being  opened  by  any  push  or 
pull  from  without.  The  security  of  L.,  therefore,  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  number  of  impediments  which  can  be 
interposed  between  the  lever, —  that  is,  the  key ,  and  the 
bolt.  These  impediments  are  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  wards’,  but,  as  we  have  observed  above,  they 
can  be  opened  by  a  mechanic  of  equal  skill  with  the 
lockmaker  without  the  key,  unless  some  further  ob¬ 
stacles  be  added.  Various  complicated  and  difficult  L. 
have  been  invented  within  late  years.  The  first  step  in 
advance  was  the  use  of  the  tumbler-lock.  In  this,  (Fig. 
1611,)  instead  of  the  spring-piece  and  of  the  notches 
and  curves  on  the  under  side  previously  used,  the  bolt, 
A,  has  two  notches  on  the  upper  side,  which  are  exactly 
as  far  apart  as  the  distance  moved  by  the  bolt  in  lock¬ 
ing  or  unlocking.  Behind  the  bolt,  partly  seen  only  — 
the  covered  parts  being  indicated  by  dotted  lines  —  is 
the  tumbler ,  B,  a  small  plate  moving  on  the  pivot, d.  and 
having  projecting  from  its  face  a  small  square  pin,  e, 


which,  when  the  bolt  is  locked  or  unlocked,  falls  exactly 
into  one  or  the  other  of  the  small  notches,  f.f.  It  will 
also  be  seen  that  there  is  in  the  key  a  notch. g.  which 
corresponds  to  the  outline  of  the  tumbler,  as  indicated 
by  the  dotted  lines.  This  acts  upon  the  tumbler  when 
the  key  is  turned,  and  raises  it  so  as  to  lift  the  pin  out 
of  the  notch  in  the  bolt,  and  allows  the  latter  to  he 
moved  freely  forward  until  the  other  notch  comes  under 
the  pin,  when  the  latter  falls  into  and  immediately  stops 
its  further  progress,  and  the  action  of  the  key  must  he 
reversed  in  order  to  relieve  it  again.  This  very  simple 
application  of  the  tumbler  is  sufficient  to  explain  the 
principle  which  may  he,  and  is  varied  to  an  almost  end¬ 
less  extent.  After  the  introduction  of  the  tumbler 
lock,  and  its  improvements  by  Barron,  tho  first  L.  was 
the  celebrated  L.  originally  patented  by  Joseph  Bramah, 
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(q.  v.)  In  the  Bramah  lock,  the  tumblers  are  used  in  a 
new  manner,  and  the  use  of  wards  is  entirely  abandoned. 
The  ordinary  method  of  shooting  the  bolt  by  the  action 
of  the  bit  of  the  key  is  also  abandoned;  a  stud  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  cylindrical  barrel  mounted  in  the  lock, 
performs  the  office  of  the  end  of  the  bit.  The  Bramuh 
L.  consists  of  ;in  outer  barrel,  which  is  screwed  to,  or 
cast  with,  the  lock-plate,  with  a  cylinder  or  inner  barrel 
turning  within  the  other.  The  security  of  the  L.  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  number  of  sliders  made  of  plates  of  steel 
doubled  and  sprung  open  a  little,  so  as  to  make  them 
move  with  a  little  friction  in  the  slits  of  the  cylinder  or 
revolving  barrel  in  which  they  lie:  they  are  pressed  up 
against  the  cap  of  the  L.  by  a  spiral  spring.  A  deep 
groove  is  cut  round  the  barrel,  and  in  each  of  the  sliders 
is  a  deep  notch  which  can  be  pushed  down  to  that  place 
in  the  barrel  by  a  key  slit  to  the  proper  depth  When 
all  the  sliders  are  pushed  down  to  that  position,  the 
barrel  presents  the  appearance  of  having  no  sliders  in 
it.  At  the  place  where  the  groove  is,  a  steel  plate  made 
in  two  pieces,  so  as  to  get  it  on,  embraces  the  barrel :  it 
is  provided  with  notches  corresponding  to  the  sliders, 
and  is  affixed  to  the  body  of  the  L.  by  screws.  When 
pushed  up  by  the  spring,  the  sliders  fill  the  notches  in 
the  plate,  and  prevent  the  barrel  from  turning:  but 
when  they  are  pushed  down  by  the  key,  the  notches  in 
the  sliders  all  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  plate,  and  so  the 
■  barrel  can  turn  with  the  key,  and  the  pin  in  the  end  of 
it  turns  the  bolt.  For  many  years  tic*  construction  of 
Bramah’s  L.  remained  the  same,  and  it  was  long  con¬ 
sidered  a  lock  that  could  not  be  picked.  It  was  clearly 
proved,  however,  that  by  the  tentative  process,  as  it  is 
called,  any  L.  can  be  picked, —  that  is,  by  cautiously 
trying  one  tumbler  after  another  till  they  are  all  freed. 
Proceeding  in  this  way,  Mr.  llobbs,  at  Boston,  in  1851, 
opened  the  challenge  L  with  18  sliders  or  guards,  which 
had  hung  in  the  window  of  Messrs  Bramah's  establish¬ 
ment  for  years,  in  the  short  space  of  19  hours;  and  he 
would  have  done  it  sooner  had  not  one  of  his  instru¬ 
ments  broken  in  the  L.  He  afterwards  repeated  the 
operation  three  times  within  the  hour,  before  the  arbi¬ 
trators.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  impressions 
cannot  be  taken  front  a  Bramah  L.  Cotterill’s  L.  is  on 
the  same  principle  as  Bramah's,  the  difference  being* 
that  the  sliders,  in  Cotterill  s.  are  pushed  out  radially 
by  a  very  thick  key  with  inclined  slits  in  it.  Letter- 
locks ,  which  were  in  use  some  years  ago,  cotdd  only  be 
opened  by  setting  «  number  of  r  ings  or  discs  to  a  partic¬ 
ular  combination  of  letters.  It  was  generally  supposed 
that  these  L.  could  not  he  opened  by  anybody;  they 
were  also  called  puzzle-locks.  Afterwards  it  was  found 
that  they,  too,  could  be  readily  opened  by  the  tentative 
process.  The  success  of  Chubb's  L.  arose  partly  from 
their  superior  workmanship,  and  the  use  of  more  tum¬ 
blers  than  usual,  and  from  having  applied  the  name 
“detector”  to  a  certain  part  of  the  machinery;  thus 
captivating  the  public  with  the  idea  of  discovering 
whether  any  one  had  been  tampering  with  the 
loekR.  The  “  detectors,”  however,  Were  not  aide  to 
withstand  Mr.  Hobbs’s  mode  of  picking  locks.  Among 
the  principal  inventions  in  tumbler-locks,  since  1851, 
may  l»e  mentioned  the  ingenious  one  of  Mr.  llobbs.  This 
beautiful  and  complicated  piece  of  mechanism,  which 
must  be  preferred  when  the  most  perfect  security  is  re¬ 
quired,  cannot  be  described  within  the  limits  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle.  Another  series  of  locks  are  those  in  which  tho 
tumblers  or  sliders  are  not  moved  one  way  by  strings, 
and  the  other  way  by  the  key.  The  tumblers,  or  sliders, 
or  discs,  which  stop  the  bolt,  are  kept  in  their  places  by 
friction  only,  and  will  stand  anywhere,  having  their 
plates  lying  between  them,  and  being  pushed  or  turned 
one  way  in  locking,  and  the  other  way  in  unlocking. 
Among  these  may  be  named  Andrew’s  and  Robert  New¬ 
ell's  American  L.  on  the  disc  principle  A  set  of  L.  is  fre¬ 
quently  so  arranged  lor  convenience,  that  the  key  of  one 
will  open  none  of  the  others,  yet  there  may  be  one  mas¬ 
ter-key  which  is  able  to  open  them  all.  In  his  Treatise 
on  Locks ,  Mr.  Denison,  the  famous  clock-maker  of  Lon¬ 
don,  remarks  that  “the  casting  of  the  locks  of  Mr.  R. 
Newell  and  of  Mr.  Hobbs  of  Boston  (which  have  all  their 
heavy  parts  of  cast-iron)  is  vastly  superior  to  any  iron 
casting  we  have  ever  made  in  England  ;  and  on  the  whole 
the  U.  States  are  evidently  far  ahead  of  us  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  both  good  and  cheap  locks.’’  If  not  limited 
by  the  exigencies  of  this  work,  the  description  of  many 
ingenious  contrivances  lately  invented  would  prove  the 
fact,  generally  conceded,  that  we  still  retain  the  lead  in 
the  art  of  lock-making. 

(Internal  Navigation.)  The  parts  of  a  canal  included 
between  two 
flood-gates,  by 
means  of  which  a 
vessel  is  trans¬ 
ferred  fro  in  a 
higher  to  a  lower 
level;  or  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher. 

It  is  also  applied 
to  the  contrivance 
by  which  vessels 
are  maintained  at 
the  level  of  bigh- 
tide  in  harbors 
exposed  to  varia¬ 
tions  oflevel.  See 
Canal. 

(Gun.)  That 
part  of  a  musket  Fig.  1612.  —  a  canal  lock. 
or  fowling-piece 

which  has  to  do  with  the  ignition  of  the  charge  by  per¬ 
cussion. 
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Look,  n,  [AS  loce,  Inca;  Opr.  Incite.]  A  tuft  or  ringlet 
of  hstir;  a  tuft  of  wool,  hav,  or  other  like  substance. 

Look,  v.  a.  To  fasten  with  a  lock,  as  a  door.  —  To  fasten 
so  as  to  impede  motion,  as  wheels.  — To  shut  up  or  con¬ 
fine,  as  with  a  lock;  as,  locked  up  in  jail.  —  To  close 
fast;  as,  the  frost  locks  up  the  river.  —  To  encircle  or 
inclose;  to  embrace  closely.  —  To  furnish  with  locks, 
as  a  c f^nal ;  to  confine;  to  restrain.  —  To  seize  the 
8 word-arm  of  an  antagonist  by  a  peculiar  movement. 

— v.  n.  To  become  fast.  —  To  unite  closely  by  mutual 
insertion. 

Look  n.  The  materials  for  the  construction  of 
locks  on  a  canal  ;  also,  the  construction  itself.  —  Tolls  for 
passing  the  locks  of  a  canal.  —  The  quantity  of  water 
necessary  for  enabling  a  vessel  to  pass  through' a  lock. — 
The  amount  of  elevation  and  descent  made  by  the  locks 
of  a  canal. 

Look  Dlii'lin.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Wayne 
co..  abt.  4  m.  R.  of  Lyons. 

liOcli'boiirnc,  in  Ohin.n  post-village  of  Franklin  co., 
abt.  11  m.  S.  bv  10  of  Columbus. 

Look'briiljjo,  in  Iowa ,  a  township  of  JefTerson  co. ; 
pop.  1,654. 

laM'li  'ChamlM'r,  n.  The  space  between  two  lock- 
gates. 

Lock '-flown,  n.  A  term  applied  by  lumbermen  in 
the  United  States  to  a  contrivance  used  to  fasten  logs 
together  in  rafting. 

Locke.  (Idck,)  John,  an  eminent  English  philosopher,  n. 
at  Wrington,  in  Somersetshire,  1632.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  and  Christchurch  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  general  proficiency; 
and  finally  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine. 
In  1666  he  was  introduced  to  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards 
Karl  of  Shaftesbury,  to  whom  he  became  serviceable  in 
his  medical  capacity, and  who  formed  a  high  opinion  of 


Fig.  1613. — JOHN  LOCKE. 

his  general  abilities  and  introduced  him  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  Karl  of  Halifax,  and  other  distinguished 
men.  He  also  confided  to  turn  the  superintendence  of 
his  son’s  education  ;  and  when,  in  1672.  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  was  appointed  lord-chancellor,  he  made  L.  secre¬ 
tary  of  presentations,  and  at  a  later  period,  secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Trade.  On  his  patron  retiring  to  Holland, 
to  avoid  a  state  prosecution,  L.  accompanied  him,  and 
remained  there  several  years.  So  obnoxious  was  he  to 
James's  government,  that  the  English  envoy  demanded 
L  of  the  States,  on  suspicion  of  his  being  concerned  in 
Monmouth’s  rebellion,  which  necessitated  his  tempo¬ 
rary  concealment.  At  the  revolution  he  returned  to 
England,  and  wag  made  a  commissioner  of  appeals,  and 
in  1 6 '5  a  commissioner  of  trade  and  plantations.  He 
resided  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  with  his  friends,  the! 
Mashams,  at  Oates,  in  Essex,  and  there  d.,  1704.  As  a 
philosopher,  L.  stands  at  the  head  of  what  is  called  the 


Sensational  School  in  England.  His  greatest  work  is  the 
E'tsuy  on  the  Huron n  Understanding,  in  which  he  en¬ 
deavors  to  show  that  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  expe- 1 


rience,  that  is,  through  the  senses,  and  reflection  on  what 
they  reveal  to  us.  lie  also  investigates  the  general  char¬ 
acter  and  the  association  of  ideas;  the  reality,  limits,  and 
use  of  knowledge  ;  the  influence  of  language,  and  the 
abuses  to  which  it  is  liable.  This  essay  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1690,  and  became  immediately  popular.  It 
passed  through  numerous  editions  in  rapid  succession, 
and  was  translated  into  French  and  Latin.  Whatever 
may  bo  thought  of  Locke's  theories,  his  Essay  has  a 
solid  and  permanent  worth,  and  will  not  cease  to  at¬ 
tract  and  charm  inquirers  and  lovers  of  truth.  His  other 
works  are  the  Treatise  on  Civil  Government ;  Letters  on 
Toleration;  On  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding;  Vin¬ 
dication  of  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity.  The 
grave  of  L.,  in  the  parish  of  High  Laver,  (in  which  the 
mansion  ol  Oates  is,)  after  long  lying  neglected  and 
in  decay,  was  repaired  and  restored  in  1865,  to  the  cost 
ot  which  the  French  MM.  Victor  Cousin  and  Barthelcmy 
St.  Hilaire  contributed.  His  Lite,  by  Lord  King,  was 
published  in  1*29.  The  best  complete  edition  of  his  works 
is  in  10  vois.  (London,  1801  and  1811).  A  good  edition 
of  the  Essay  on  the  Homan  Understanding,  and  of  the 
treatise  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  has  been 
published  in  Phi  hula,  by  T.  Kllwood  Zell,  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Looko,  David  Ross,  familiar  as  “Petroleum  V.Nasby,” 
u.  in  N.  Y.  1833.  Educated  as  a  printer,  lie  became  con¬ 
nected  with  several  journals.  In  I860  he  took  editorial 
charge  ot  the  Toledo  Blade,  and  since  then  became  a 
popular  lecturer.  L.  coniine  need  his  Nasby  Letters  in 
I860, and  continued  them  until  thedose  of  the  war.  In 
1868  appeared  Swi  ng  in  Round  the  Cirkie ,  and  Letters 
from  ConfedcrU  A’- Roads. 

Locke,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Elkhart  co. 

Locke,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-twp.  of  Ingham  co. 

LOcko,  in  New  York,  a  twp.  of  Cayuga  co.;  pop.  1,077. 

Looko<i'-ji«  w,  n.  {Med.)  See  Tetanus. 

Loeke'f‘or<l,  in  Cal ,  a  post-vill  of  San  Joaquin  co. 

Lock'or,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  locks.— Any  thing 
closed  with  a  lock,  as  a  drawer,  a  chest,  a  cupboard,  Ac. 

(Naut.)  A  sort  of  box  or  chest  made  along  the  sides 
of  ships,  for  the  purpose  of  stowing  away  various  arti¬ 
cles.  They  are  built, as  it  were,  into  the  ship, and  have 
their  various  names;  as,  bread-locker,  &c. 

Locke’s  Hills.  in  Maine ,  a  post-ofiiee  of  Oxford  co. 

Look'd,  n.  [Fr.  loquet,  a  latch  ;  It.  luechetto  ]  A  catch 
or  spring  to  fasten  a  necklace  or  other  ornament.  —  A 
little  gold  case  worn  as  an  ornament,  often  containing 
a  lock  of  hair. 

Look'hart,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Pike  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,117. 

Look  hart,  in  Texas ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Caldwell 
co  ,  abt  25  m.  S.E.  of  Austin. 

Look'liart,  John  Gibson,  a  Scottish  poet  and  novelist. 
b.  1794,  was  auditor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and 
married  Sophia,  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  is 
the  author  of  Spanish  Ballads,  Valerius,  Adam  Blair, 
Reginald  Dalton,  and  a  Life  of  Sir  Waller  Scott.  D.  1854. 

Look  Haven,  in  Fennsylvania,  a  thriving  city,  cap. 
of  Clinton  co.,  on  the  W.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River,  abt.  107  m.  N  N.W.  of  Harrisburg;  pop  (1870)6,985. 

Locli'ingtoii,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  ot  Shelby  co. 

Loeli'ist,  n.  A  follower  of  John  Locke  in  metaphysi¬ 
cal  philosophy. —  Stewart. 

Look '-Jaw,  n.  The  same  as  Lockf.d-j\w. 

Look  '-lioo|>or,  n.  One  who  attends  the  locks  of  a  canal. 

LoeU'laml,  in  Ohio,  a  posl-villago*  of  Hamilton  co., 
abt.  11  m.  N  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Look  lew*,  a.  Destitute  of  l<><  ks. 

Look  11  in,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Brown  co.  ;pop.  abt.  450. 

Look '-out.  See  Strikes,  p.  2274. 

Loek'-|>a<l<lle,  n.  A  small  sluice  giving  way  to  water 
for  filling  or  emptying  the  locks  of  a  canal. 

Loek'port,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Will  co.,  abt.  32  m.  S.W.  of  Chicago.  It  is  a  place  of 
considerable  activity,  and  is  growing  rapidly;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  4,n00. 

Look  port,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Carroll  co.,  abt.  75  111.  N.  of  Indianapolis;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  200. 

— A  village  of  Fayette  co.,  abt.  60  m.  E  of  Indianapolis. 

— A  village  of  Vigo  co.,  abt.  9  in.  S.E.  of  Terre  Haute. 

—  A  village  of  Wayne  co.,  abt.  In  m.  W  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Look  port,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Butler  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Henry  co. 

Lorkport.  in  Louisiana,  a  village  of  La  Fourche  In¬ 
terior  parish,  on  Bayou  La  Fourche. 

Look  port,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  St.  Joseph  co.; 
pop.  abt.  1.800. 

Luckport,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Andy  Johnson 
co  .  abt.  33  m.  W  S.W.  of  Otter  Tail  City. 

Lodi  port,  in  New  York,  a  flourishing  town,  cap.  of 
Niagara  co.,  abt.  306  111.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany;  Lat.  4-3° 
11'  N.,  Lon.  7*°  46'  W.  L.  is  admirably  situated  for 
extensive  inland  trade,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile 
agricultural  region.  It  is  well  built,  and  contains  some 
very  handsome  and  substantial  edifices. /*op.(i870)15, 4^8. 

Lodi  port,  in  Oiia,  a  village  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  abt. 
100  in.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

— A  post-vill.  of  Williams  co.,  abt.  143  m.  N.W.  ofOolunibus. 

Lodi  port,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Clinton  co , 
on  the  W.  branch  of  the  Susquehanua  River,  opposite 
Lock  Haven. 

— A  village  of  Lehigh  co. 

—  A  village  of  Mifflin  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Westmoreland  co..  abt.  25  ni.  E.N.E. 
of  Greensburg.  It  is  sometimes  called  Lockport  Station. 

Lock 'ram,  n.  (Fr.  locrenan,  locronan. J  A  kind  of 
coarse  linen. 

L  Tick  'ran  cl,  n.  (Masonry.)  A  binding  course. 

Loc  k  -mill.  n.  An  angular  piece  of  timber,  against 
which  the  gafesshutat  the  bottom  of  a  lock. —  Wright. 


Lock’s  Hills,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Mifflin  co. 

Lock 'sm  it  la,  n.  An  artificer  who  makes  or  mends 
locks. 

Lock’s  Village,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Franklin  co.,  abt.  75  111.  W.  by  N.  of  Boston. 

Look  tow n,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  P.  0.  of  Hunterdon  co. 

Lock  villc,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Chatham  co. 

Lock'vitlc,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Fairfield  co.,  abt. 
20  in.  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

Lock'-tip,  n.  A  place  where  persons  under  arrest  are 
temporarily  confined. 

Lodi  'wood,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Sussex  co. 

Loolo,(Lo,)  ( lok'l ,)  atown  of  Switzerland,  on  the  French 
frontier,  canton  of  Neufcliatel,  10  m.  N.W.  of  the  town 
of  that  name.  Mantif,  Matches  and  lace.  Pop.  9.GGQ. 

Lo'co-clemcrip'tive,  a.  [Lat.  locus,  a  place,  and  de¬ 
scriptive.]  Describing  a  particular  place  or  places. 

Lo'co-fo'co,  n.  [  Probably  from  Lat.  loco  foci,  instead 
of  a  fire.]  A  lucifer-match.  —  See  Lucifer. 

— A  cant  term  formerly  applied  to  the  ultra-democratic 
party  in  the  U.  S.  The  application  of  the  word  to  this 
particular  political  party  arose  thus:  —  In  1834,  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  the  extreme  democratic  party  met  at 
Tammany  Mali,  New  York,  and  there  happening  to  be 
a  gnat  diversity  of  opinion,  the  chairman  left  his  seat, 
and  the  lights  were  extinguished,  with  a  view  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  meeting;  but  those  in  favor  of  extreme  meas¬ 
ures  produced  loco-foco  matches,  rekindled  the  lights, 
continued  the  meeting,  and  accomplished  their  object. 

Locomotion,  n  [Fr. ;  from  Lat.  Incus,  u  place,  and 
nmtio,  motion.]  Act  or  power  of  removing  from  place 
to  place. 

Locomo'ti ve,  a.  [Fr.  locomotif]  Relating  or  per¬ 
taining  to  locomotion. —  Moving  from  place  to  place; 
changing  place,  or  able  to  change  place. 

— n.  A  locomotive-engine  or  steam-carriage. 

Locomotive- Lupine.  See  Steam-Carruge. 

Loco  mol  i  ve  Power,  n.  A  term  denoting,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  stationary  power,  any  kind  of  motive 
force  applied  to  the  transport  of  loads  on  land,  and  trav¬ 
elling  with  the  load  which  it  draws.  Horses  employed 
to  draw  carriages  or  carry  loads  are  locomotive  power. 

Locomo'ti  veil  estt,  Locomotiv'ity,  n.  [Fr.  lo- 
comoiiviti.]  Locomotion. 

Lo'cris.  (Anc.  Hist.)  A  small  state  of  Greece,  which 
was  enclosed  between  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  ou  the  S., 
yEtolia  on  the  W.  and  Dhotis  on  the  E. ;  and  extended  N. 
and  S  for  a  little  more  than  12  m.  The  Locrians,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Clinton,  were  a  tribe  of  Leleges  who  existed 
before  the  time  of  Aniphietyon  (b.  c.  1521),  but  derived 
their  name  from  his  grandson  Looms.  They  soon  be¬ 
came,  intermingled  with  the  Hellenes,  and  in  historical 
times  are  distinguished  into  Eastern  and  Western  Lo¬ 
crians.  The  eastern  Locrians  are  mentioned  by  Homer 
as  accompanying  Ajax  to  the  Trojan  war.  but  the  west¬ 
ern  Locrians  do  not  appear  till  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
when  they  were  in  a  semi-barbarous  condition.  They 
promised  to  assist  the  Athenians  against  the  ^Etolians, 
b.  c.  426,  but  afterwards  submitted  to  Sparta,  and  joined 
the  iEtolian  League.  The  Fourth  Sacred  war  was  ui>  . 
dertaken  against  them  B.  c.  339,  and  they,  with  their 
allies  the  Thebans  and  Athenians,  were  defeated  by 
Philip  II.  of  Macedon,  at  Chreronea,  Aug.  7.  b.  c.  338. 

Loc  ulamcnt.r?.  (Hot,)  Same  as  Loculus. 

Loc'lilar,  a.  (Bot.)  Pertaining  to  a  cell. 

Loctllici'flal.  a  [Fr.  loculicide ;  Lat  .loculus.]  (Rot) 
Dehiscent  through  the  centre  of  the  back  of  each  cell. 

Loc'ulose,  Loc'uloiift,  a.  [Lat.  loculosus.]  (Bot.) 
Partitioned  internally  into  shells. 

Loc'iilus,  n.  [Lat.]  A  c«*I I  or  cavity.  The  term  is  usu¬ 
ally  applied  to  the  cells  of  the  ovary. 

Lo'cuill-te'nens,  n.  [Lat.,  a  place-holder.]  A  deputy 
or  substitute;  oriewho  fills  the  position  of  another,  and 
discharges  his  duties. 

Lo'cus,  n. ;  pi.  Loci.  [Lat.,  place  ]  (Geom.)  The  curve 
described  by  a  variable  point,  and  the  surface  generated 
by  a  variable  curve.  Thus  the  locus  of  a  right  line  which 
rests  upon  three  fixed  right  lines,  not  in  the  same  plane, 
is  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet.  —  The  locus  of  an  equation, 
in  algebraic  geometry,  is  the  curve  or  surface  upon  which 
are  situated  all  the  points  whose  co-ordinates  satisfy  that 
equation  In  this  manner  loci  are  distinguished  into 
orders;  the  order  of  a  locus  being  simply  the  degree  of 
the  corresponding  equation. 

Loon*  in  quo,  (Wk us  in  kwo.)  [Lat,.  the  place  (lo¬ 
cality)  in  which  ]  A  term  applied  in  law  to  the  locality 
which  has  been  the  scene  where  any  event  in  a  case  takes 
place.  —  Locus  partitus  is  another  term  used  to  signify 
the  division  made  between  two  towns  or  counties,  in 
order  to  make  trial  where  the  land  or  place  in  question 
lies. 

LoniHta'ria'.  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  The  Locust  family  of  in¬ 
sects,  embracing  grasshopper-like Ortliopfera  which  have 
very  long,  slender  antenna*,  four-jointed  tarsi,  and  the 
females  have  a  long  ovipositor.  The  family  contains 
several  genera  and  many  species.  Locusts  are  spread  all 
over  the  globe,  and  generally  appear  in  great  numbers. 
The  produce  of  whole  countries  has  been  destroyed  by 
them,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  they  mul¬ 
tiply.  The  species  found  in  Europe  are  rather  small,  Imt 
gome  of  the  exotic  varieties  are  large.  Their  principal 
food  consists  of  leguminous  plants.  During  spring  and 
beginning  of  summer  they  are  in  their  larval  state, 
without  wings;  hut  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  tli«*y 
become  perfect  insects.  Locusts,  like  many  other  in¬ 
sects  belonging  to  the  order  Orthoplera,  have  the  faculty 
of  producing  sounds.  They  produce  a  harsh,  creaking 
noise,  bv  acting  upon  their  elytra,  or  wing-covers,  with 
their  hind-legs.  On  account  of  tin*  veins  being  consid¬ 
erably  elevated  in  the  elytra,  and  the  inner  edge  of  their 
thighs  being  rugose  with  spines,  the  rubbing  of  the  one 
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against  the  other  produces  the  noise.  Of  all  the  locusts, 
the  migratory  (Locuda  migratoria),  which  belongs  to 
the  closely-allied  family  Acridii  (Fig.  '27  and  1615),  al¬ 
though  a  small  insect,  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  to 
man.  Its  powers  of  destruction  are  immense,  and  as 
they  are  produced  in  great  numbers,  they  soon  destroy 
the  vegetation  where  they  are  born.  After  consuming 
all  within  their  reach,  they  take  flight  in  swarms  to 
some  adjoining  district.  At  times  the  number  of  locusts 
is  so  great  that  the  sky  is  absolutely  darkened  during 
their  passing,  and  the  spots  where  they  alight  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  barren  waste  almost  in  an  instant. 
These  insects  appear  periodically  in  several  parts  of  cen¬ 
tral  Europe,  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  almost  all  the  S.  of 
Asia,  and  spread  terror  and  dismay  before  them.  Re¬ 
wards  are  offered  for  the  collection  of  both  the  eggs  and 
the  perfect  insects  in  the  S.  of  Europe.  It  is  on  record 
that  in  1613,  at  Marseilles,  20,000  francs  were  paid  for 
this  purpose.  A  similar  plan  is  adopted  in  Turkey  and 
in  China.  A  large  species  of  locust,  beautifully  colored, 
(Locusta  cristala,)  is  common  in  Southern  Africa, and  is 
very  destructive  at  certain  seasons.  The  inhabitants  of 
some  countries  make  use  of  the  large  species  of  locusts 
as  food.  They  pull  off  their  wings,  and  fry  them  in  but¬ 
ter  or  oil,  or  pickle  them. 

(Script.)  There  are  ten  different  names  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  for  insects  of  this  kind;  but  some  of  these  prob¬ 
ably  designate  different  forms  or  stages  in  the  life  of  the 
same  species.  The  Bible  represents  their  countless 
swarms  as  di¬ 
rected  in  their 
flight  and 
march  by  God, 
and  used  in  the 
chastisement  of 
guilty  nations. 

(Deut.  xxviii. 

38-42 ;  1  Kings 
viii.  37 ;  2  Chr. 
vi.28.)  A  swarm 
of  locusts  was 
among  the 
plagues  of 
Egypt;  they 
covered  tho 
whole  land,  so 
that  the  earth 
was  darkened, 
and  devoured 
every  green  herb  of  the  earth,  and  the  fruit  of  every 
tree  which  the  hail  had  left.  (Ex.  x.  4-19.)  But  the 
most  particular  description  of  this  insect,  and  of  its  de¬ 
structive  career,  in  the  sacred  writings,  is  in  Joel  ii.  3—10. 
This  ic  one  of  the  most  striking  and  animated  descrip¬ 
tions  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  compass  of  prophecy ; 
and  the  double  destruction  to  be  produced  by  locusts 
and  the  enemies  of  which  they  were  the  harbingers,  is 
painted  with  the  most  expressive 
force  and  accuracy. 

The  four  insects  specified  in  Joel 
i.  4,  the  Palmer-worm,  the  Locust, 
the  Canker-worm,  and  the  Cater¬ 
pillar,  are  strictly,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  writings,  only  different 
forms  of  locusts,  some  perhaps 
without  wings.  S eeLocusts  in  U.  S., 

Eirst  Annual  Report  United  & bites 
Entomoloqieal  Committee  (Washing¬ 
ton,  1878). 

Locus'ta,  n.  [Lat.]  (Bot.)  A  term 
applied  to  that  form  of  spike  which 
consists  of  flowers  destituteof  calyx 
and  corolla,  the  place  of  which  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  bracts,  and  has  a  flexuose 
rachis  that  does  not  fall  with  the 
flowers.  TheGraminaceaj(Fig.l616) 
afford  examples.  Each  part  of  the 
inflorescence  so  arranged  is  called 
a  locusta,  the  structure  of  which  is 
as  follows  :  at  the  base  are  two  op¬ 
posite  empty  bracts  called  glumes , 
one  of  which  is  attached  to  the  ra¬ 
chis  a  little  above  the  base  of  the 
other;  above  the  glumes  are  several 
florets  sitting  in  denticulations  of 
the  rachis ;  each  of  these  consists  of 
one  bract  called  a  pale ,  sometimes 
with  the  midrib  quitting  the  lami¬ 
na  a  little  below  the  apex,  and 
elongated  into  a  bristle;  and  of  an¬ 
other  bract  facing  the  first,  with 
its  back  to  the  rachis,  bifid  at  the 
apex,  with  no  dorsal  vein,  but  with 
its  edges  inflexed,  and  a  rib  on  each 
side  at  the  line  of  inflexion;  and  lastly,  within  these 
pales  are  situated  two  extremely  minute  fleshy  scales 
( lodicula ),  which  are  sometimes  connate,  and  stand  at 
the  base  of  the  sexual  organs. 

Lo'ousf,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Columbia  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2,300. 

IjO'ciist  Creek,  in  Missouri,  rises  in  Putnam  co..  on 
the  borders  of  Iowa,  and  flowing  S.  through  Sullivan 
and  Linn  cos.,  enters  Grand  River  from  Chariton  co. 

Lo'eust  CreeK,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Louisa  co. 

Lo'cust  Dale,  in  Virginia ,  a  P.  0.  of  Madison  co. 

Lo'cust  Forest,  in  Kentucky ,  a  village  of  Butler  co. 

Lo'cust  Fork,  in  Alabama.  See  Black  Warrior 
River. 

Lo'cust  Cirove,  in  Arkansas,  a  village  of  Scott  co. 

Lo'iMist  <«rove.  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Henry  co., 
abt.  9  m.  S  S.E.  of  McDonough. 


Lo'eust  Grove,  in  Illinois,  a  P.  0.  of  Williamson  co. 

Lo'l*lis»t  Grove,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co. ; 
pop.  1,413 

Locust  drove,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Calla¬ 
way  co. 

Locus'tic  Acid,  n.  ( Chem .)  An  acid  obtained  from 
the  locust,  and  differing  little  from  acetic  acid. — Ogilvie. 

!  Lo  cust  Moun  tain,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  mountain 
in  the  N.E.  part  of  Schuylkill  co.,  forming  a  part  of 
Broad  Mountain. 

Locust  Spring,  in  Illinois ,  a  village  of  Macoupin 
co.,  abt.  30  in.  S.W.  of  Springfield. 

Lo  cust  Valley,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Queen’s  co. 

Lo'cust  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania ,a  P.O.  of  Lehigh  co. 

Lo'cust-tree,  n  (Bot.)  See  IIymen.e\. 

Locution,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  locutio.]  Discourse; 
speech. 

Loc'utory,  n.  The  apartment  in  a  monastery  in  which 
monks  were  allowed  to  converse;  —  hence,  sometimes, 
a  room  for  conversation. 

Lo'rfa,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Iroquois  co. ;  pop.  abt.  906. 

Lode,  n.  [A.  S.  Itedan,  to  lead.]  (Min.)  The  technical 
term  for  a  metalliferous  or  ore-producing  vein.  In 
mining-districts,  ore  occurs  either  in  mineral  veins  or 
in  beds.  If  in  the  former,  the  veins  are  almost  invari¬ 
ably  found  to  have  one  of  two  or  three  principal  direc¬ 
tions,  being  either  nearly  parallel  to  the  axis  of  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  district,  at  right  angles  to  that  direction,  or 
making  an  angle  of  45°  with  it.  The  first  series  are 
generally  called  by  miners  right-running  veins  or  lodes; 
tiie  second  are  cross  courses;  and  the  third  contra  lodes , 
sometimes  called  counters.  Lodes  differ,  almost  without 
limit,  in  length,  width,  and  depth,  and  also  in  the  nature 
of  their  mineral  contents. 

Lo<le'-sliip,  n.  A  kind  of  fishing- vessel. 

Lories'inon,  n.  A  pilot  for  harbor  and  river  duty. 

Lodestar,  n.  [Icel.  leidar-stierna,  leading-star.J  A 
name  for  the  pole-star;  —  written  also  loadstar. 

Lode'stoue,  n.  Same  as  loadstone. —  See  Magnet 
(Natural). 

Lodeve,  (lo'daiv,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Herault. 
on  the  Ergue,  30  m.  W.N.W.  of  Montpellier.  In  L. 
and  vicinity,  between  7,000  and  10,000  work-people  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  for  the 
army.  At  least  three  fourths  of  the  population  belong 
to  weavers’  families.  Pop.  12,000. 

Lodge,  (loj,)v. a.  [A.  S.  logian ,  to  place, lodge:  Fr.  loger, 
from  Lat.  locare,  to  place.]  To  set,  lay,  or  deposit  for 
keeping  or  preservation  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  — 
To  plant:  to  infix;  to  fix;  as,  to  lodge  an  arrow. — To 
settle  in  the  heart,  inind,  or  memory.  —  To  furnish  with 
a  temporary  habitation,  or  with  accommodation  for  one 
night;  to  entertain;  to  harbor.  —  To  cover;  to  contain 
for  keeping. 

— To  beat  down  so  as  to  entangle,  as  grain. 

— v.  n.  To  reside;  to  dwell ;  to  rest  in  a  place.  —  To  rest 
or  dwell  for  a  time.  —  To  fall  down  and  become  entan¬ 
gled,  as  grain. 

— n.  [Fr.  Inge,  logis;  It.  loggia. J  A  small  house  or  habi¬ 
tation  in  a  park  or  forest ;  a  temporary  habitation;  a 
small  house  or  tenement  appended  to  a  larger;  a  den; 
a  cave;  any  place  where  a  wild  beast  dwells. —  A  meet¬ 
ing  of  Freemasons,  Odd-Fellows,  or  other  secret  society; 
the  place  where  they  meet,  or  the  association  itself. 

Lodged,  <f.  (Her.)  Lying  down. 

Lod^e'iucnt,  n.  The  same  as  Lodgmf.nt. 

Lodg  er,  n.  One  who  lodges  or  who  lives  at  board,  or 
in  a  hired  room,  or  who  has  a  bed  in  another’s  house 
for  a  night.  —  One  who  resides  in  any  place  for  a  time. 

Lodg'lng1,  n.  A  place  of  rest  for  a  night,  or  of  resi¬ 
dence  for  a  time;  a  temporary  habitation;  apartment; 
rooms  hired  in  the  house  of  another;  a  part  of  a  house 
let  to  another,  usually  termed  lodgings.  —  Place  of  resi¬ 
dence;  harbor;  cover;  place  of  rest. 

Lod^'mcnt,  n.  [Fr.  logement.]  Act  of  lodging,  or  the 
state  of  being  lodged;  a  being  placed  or  deposited  at 
rest  for  keeping  for  a  time,  or  for  permanence.  —  Accu¬ 
mulation  or  collection  of  something  deposited  or  re¬ 
maining  at  rest. 

(Mil.)  An  encampment  made  by  an  army;  a  work 
cast  up  by  besiegers  during  their  approaches,  in  some 
dangerous  post. 

Lodi,  ( lo'de ,)  a  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Milan,  on  the 
Adda,  IS  m.  S.E  of  Milan.  The  church, della  Incoronata, 
is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Bramante.  Manuf. 
Silks,  linens,  porcelain,  chemicals  ;  it  has  also  an  active 
trade  in  Parmesan  cheese,  on  account  of  which  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  cows  are  fed  in  the  vicinity.  Lodi  is 
famous  for  the  victory  achieved  by  Napoleon  I.  against 
the  Austrians  in  1796,  in  which  the  bridge  over  the 
Adda  was  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  though 
swept  by  Austrian  cannon.  Pop.  18,000. 

Lo'di,  in  Illinois ,  a  village  of  Clarke  co. 

Lo  <li,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-office  of  Wabash  co. 

Lodi,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Washtenaw  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,800. 

Lodi,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-township  of  Bergen  co. : 
pop.  (1870),  3,238. 

Lodi,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  abt.  20 
I  m.  K.  of  Dunkirk. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Seneca  co.,  abt.  3  m.  S. 
of  Ovid;  j>op.  of  township  (1870),  1  820. 

Lodi,  in  Ohio, a  township  of  Athens  co  ;  pop.  abt.  2,100. 

— A  post-village  of  Medina  co.,  about  100  m  N.N.E.  of 
Columbus. 

Lo'di.  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Abbeville  dist.,  about 
55  in.  N.  of  Augusta. 

Lodi,  in  Tennessee ,  a  village  of  Jackson  co. 

Lodi,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Washington  co. 

Lodi,  in  H  sconsin,  a  village  of  Calumet  co.,  abt.  2  ra. 
E.  of  Chilton. 
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T  —  A  post-village  and  township  of  Columbia  co.,  abt.  20  m. 
N.  by  W.  of  Madison;  pop.  of  township  abt.  2,000. 

Lodi  liar,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Sumter  dist* 

Lodi  C’eiltre,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Seneca  co. 
)  Lodi  Station,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Kane  co. 

Lodi  villc,  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Parke  co.,  abt.  16 
j  in.  N.W.  of  Rockville. 

Lodoic'ea.  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees,  order  Ptilmacere , 
to  which  belongs  the  Coco  do  Mer,  or  Double Cocoa-uut, 
L.  Se.che.llarum ,  only  found  in  the  Seychelles. 

Lodonic'ria.  See  Galicia. 

Lodomil'lo,  in  Iowa ,  a  township  of  Clayton  co.; 
pop.  952. 

Lodore',  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Amelia  co. 

Lo'ess,  v.  [Ger.  feto.]  (Geol.)  A  local  deposit  of  fluvi- 
atite  origin,  consisting  of  a  finely  comminuted  sand  or 
powdery  loam  of  yellowish-gray  color.  This  sand  is 
chiefly  argillaceous  matter,  with  about  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  carbonate  of  lime  and  as  much  quart zose  or  mica¬ 
ceous  sand.  It  often  contains  hard  calcareous  concre¬ 
tions  in  parallel  layers.  It  is  unsolidified,  and  easily 
washed  away.  It  contains  land-shells,  and  sometimes 
freshwater  species.  Succinea  elongata  is  characteristic 
of  it.  It  rarely  shows  signs  of  stratification, being  per¬ 
fectly  homogeneous.  It  chiefly  occupies  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  and  is  newer  than  any  regularly  deposited  rock 
in  the  district.  It  is  sometimes  70  feet  thick.  Near 
Basle  it  caps  Hills  1,200  feet  above  the  sea. 

Loflodeii  Isles,  (lo-ft/den.)  a  group  of  islands  on  the 
coast  of  Norway,  between  Lat.  67°  40'  and  6s*°  30'  N., 
Lon.  11°  40'  and  16°  20'  E.  There  are  5  large  and  sev¬ 
eral  smaller  islands.  The  principal  are  Andben,  Lan- 
gben,  and  Ilindben,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  group, 
aud.  with  6  others,  form  on  the  side  of  the  Norwegian 
continent  the  Gulf  of  West  Fiord.  The  coasts  of 
these  islands  are  extremely  irregular,  and  rise  into  lofty 
and  rugged  mountains,  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
and  in  many  places  with  glaciers.  There  are  no  trees, 
and  only  a  few  stunted  shrubs  and  grass.  The  only 
importance  of  these  islands  is  in  their  fisheries,  which 
are  extensive  and  very  valuable.  In  the  beginning  of 
Feb.  the  cod-fish  set  in  from  the  ocean,  and  occupy  l he 
banks  in  West  Fiord.  These  banks  are  from  3  to  10  m. 
out  on  the  Fiord,  at  a  depth  of  from  60  to  80  fathoms; 
and  the  fish  crowd  so  much  together  while  depositing 
their  spawn,  that  it  is  said  a  deep-sea  lead  is  olten  inter¬ 
rupted  in  its  descent  to  the  bottom  through  these  fish- 
hills.  The  fishermen  assemble  iu  the  month  of  January 
at  the  different  stations,  and  the  fish  are  caught  with 
nets  and  long  lines,  set  at  night  and  taken  upin  the  morn¬ 
ing.  This  important  winter-fishing  ends  in  the  middle 
of  April.  During  the  fishing-season  these  islands  are 
visited  by  immense  numbers  of  boats  from  Norway  and 
Finmark.  They  are  exposed  to  severe  tempests,  and 
near  the  S.  of  the  group  is  the  Maelstrom,  a  dangerous 
whirlpool  occasioned  by  the  swell  of  the  ocean  during 
the  N.W.  winds.  Pop.  *4,000. 

Loft,  n.  [A.  S.  lyfl ;  Dan.,  Sw.,  Ger.  luft ;  Icel.  lopt ,  the 
air,  the  atmosphere,  from  lopta,  to  raise.]  That  which 
is  lifted  up,  raised,  or  elevated  ;  specifically,  a  room  or 
space  next  under  the  roof:  a  floor  or  story  above  another; 
a  gallery  or  small  chamber  raised  within  a  larger  apart¬ 
ment,  or  in  a  church. 

Loft'ily,  adv.  In  a  lofty  manner;  on  high  ;  in  an  ele¬ 
vated  place. —  Proudly:  haughtily;  with  elevation  of 
language,  diction,  or  sentiment;  sublimely;  in  an 
elevated  attitude. 

Loft'ilim,n.  State  or  quality  of  being  lofty  ;  height; 
elevation  in  place  or  position ;  altitude. — Pride:  haugh¬ 
tiness  ;  elevation  of  attitude  or  mien  ;  dignity :  sublimity  ; 
elevation  of  diction  or  sentiment. 

Lofty,  a.  [O.  Ger.  luftlih,  heavenly,  luftig,  aerial.] 
Lifted  up:  high:  elevated  in  place.  —  Filevated  in  condi¬ 
tion  or  character.  —  Proud;  haughtj’;  puffed  up. —  Ele¬ 
vated  in  sentiment  or  diction  ;  sublime.  —  Stately;  ma¬ 
jestic. 

Log,  n.  [Pn.  log,  heavy,  slow,  unwieldy.]  A  bulky  piece 
or  stick  of  wood,  or  timber,  unhewed. 

(Naut.)  A  machine  used  to  measure  the  rate  of  a  ship’s 
velocity  through  the  water.  The  apparatus  used  is  a  piece 
of  thin  board,  forming  the  quadrant  of  a  circle,  about 
six  inches  radius,  and  balanced  by  a  small  plate  of  lead 
nailed  on  the  circular  part,  so  as  to  swim  perpendicular 
in  the  water  with  the  greater  part  immersed.  The  log 
line  is  then  fastened  to  the  log  by  means  of  two  ends, 
one  of  which  is  knotted  through  a  hole  in  the  corner, 
while  the  other  is  attached  to  a  pin  fixed  in  a  hole  at 
the  other  corner,  so  as  to  draw  out  occasionally.  The 
line  has  previously  been  divided  into  certain  spaces, 
which  are  in  proportion  to  ah  equal  number  of  geo¬ 
graphical  miles,  as  a  half  or  quarter  minute  is  to  an 
hour  of  time;  it  is  then  wound  round  a  reel.  The  reel 
being  held  by  one  man,  and  the  half-minute  glass  l>y 
another,  the  mate  of  the  watch  fixes  the  pin,  and 
throws  the  log  over  the  stem  or  bows,  which  then, 
ceasing  to  feel  the  ship’s  motion,  becomes  stationary, 
while  the  vessel,  sailing  on,  the  check,  of  course,  un¬ 
winds  the  line  from  the  reel,  and  the  log,  being  left 
stationary  behind,  continues  to  draw  out  more  line.  At 
the  same  instant  that  the  log  touched  the  water  the 
other  man  turned  the  glass,  so  by  the  time  the  sand  lias 
run  through  the  glass,  the  amount  of  line  paid  out  is 
noted  by  the  previous  marks  on  it:  and.  according  to 
that,  the  rate  at  which  the  ship  is  sailing  is  at  once  as¬ 
certained  by  merely  calculating  how  many  fathoms 
have  passed  out  in  the  half-minute.  Tne  length  between 
each  knot  or  mark  on  the  line  being  so  proportioned  to 
the  time  of  the  glass,  that  the  number  of  knots  un¬ 
wound  while  the  glass  is  running  down  determines  the 
number  of  miles  the  ship  is  sailing  iu  an  hour. 

I  Lo  gan,  in  Illinois,  a  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  625  sq.  m. 
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Rivers.  Salt.,  Kickapoo,  and  Sugar  creeks.  Surface, 
level ;  sod.  fertile.  Cup.  Lincoln.  Pt>p.  abt.  35,000. 

— A  post-office  of  Edgar  co. 

Lo  ;ran.  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  and  township,  of 
Dearborn  co.,  about  24  m.  VV.N.W.  of  Cincinnati ;  pop. 
of  township  about  1,300. 

• — A  township  ot  Fountain  co  ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

— A  township  of  Pike  co. ;  pop.  about  1,200. 

Lo'^tua.  in  Kentucky,  a  S.S.NV.  eo., adjoining  Tennesson ; 
an  a,  abt.  600  sq.  m.  Rivers,  lied  River,  and  Muddy  and 
Whippoorwill  creeks.  Surface,  agreeably  diversified; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Russellville.  Pop.  in  1870,  20,429. 

Lo  gan,  in  Nebraska,  a  village  of  Dakota  co.,  about  6 
in.  S.W.  of  Iowa  City.  Iowa. 

— A  post-township  of  Washington  co. ;  pop.  about  150. 

n,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Schuyler  co., 
about  24  ni.  W.  by  N.  of  Ithaca. 

Lo'K'an,  in  Ohio .  a  W.  central  co. ;  area ,  abt.  457  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Miami  River,  and  Darby,  Mill,  and  several 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  level  or  slightly  undulating; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Bellefontaine.  Pop.  about  35,000. 

— A  township  of  Auglaize  co. ;  p  >p.  about  1,000. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Hocking  co.,  abt.  50  m.  S.E.  of 
Columbus  ;  pop.  about  2,100. 

Lo  in  Penna.,  a  twp.  of  Rlair  co.;  pop.  abt.  3,500. 

— A  township  of  Clinton  co. ;  pop.  about  1,100. 

Lo  {iaii,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Cache 
co.,  abt.  92  m  N.  by.  E.  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

IiO'^an.  in  \V.  Virginia,  a  S.W.  co.,  adjoining  Kentucky  : 
area,  abt.  835  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Guyandctto  River,  and 
Tug  Fork  of  Rig  Sandy  River.  Surface,  mountainous : 
soil,  generally  fertile.  Min .  Coal  and  iron.  Cap.  Logan 
Court-House.  Pop.  about  6,000. 

Lo'^an,  n.  See  Rocking  Stone. 

Lo'"  ail.  the  English  name  of  a  celebrated  chief  of  the 
Cayuga  Indians,  b.  in  1725.  In  177W  lie  removed  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Ohio,  where,  in  1774,  his  family  were 
massacred  by  a  party  of  whites.  L.  thereupon  initiated 
a  war  of  vengeance  against  the  settlers  of  the  Far  West, 
in  which  fearful  atrocities  were  committed.  Killed  near 
Lake  Erie  in  1780. 

l<o'^an.  James,  B.in  Ireland,  1674.  In  1699  he  accompa¬ 
nied  W.  Penn  to  Penna.,  as  secretary.  He  afterwards  was 
chief  justice  and  president  of  the  council,  discharging 
in  the  latter  capacity  the  duties  of  governor  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  for  two  years  after  the  demise  of  Gov.  Gordon  in 
1736  lie  bequeathed  his  collection  of  2,000  books  to 
the  Philadelphia  library,  and  d.  1751. 

IjO'ji’an  Court-House,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-village, 
cap.  of  Logan  co.,  about  50  m.  S.S  W.  of  Charleston. 

IiOgAniA'ceiPf  R.  (Hot)  The  Spigelia  or  Stryclinos 
family;  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Gentianales.  Di\o. 
Opposite  leaves  with  intervening  stipules.  They  are 
tropical  shrubs,  herbs,  and  trees,  with  the  following 
characters:  —  Leaves  entire,  with  stipules,  the  latter 
occasionally  existing  only  in  the  form  of  a  raised  line  or 
ridge ;  calyx  4-  to  5-parted  ;  corolla  regular,  4-  to  5-  or  10- 
cleft;  aestivation  valvate  or  convolute;  stamens  some¬ 
times  anisomerous:  anthers  2-celIed;  pollen  3-lobed; 
ovary  2-,  3-,  or  4-celled ;  style  simple  below,  and  with  as 
many  divisions  above  as  there  are  cells  to  the  ovary ; 
stigma  simple.  Fruit  capsular  or  drupaceo-baccate : 
placentas  axile,  ultimately  detached.  Seeds  usually 
peltate,  sometimes  winged,  with  fleshy  or  cartilaginous 
albumen  This  order  is  almost  universally  poisonous, 
acting  on  the  nervous  system,  and  producing  frightful 
convulsions.  Theord  includes  22  genera  and  162  species. 

Logan  i  I  o.  n.  [Named  after  W.  E.  Logan,  an  English 
mineralogist. |  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
magnesia,  ami  protoxide  of  iron,  occurring  in  the  Lau- 
rentian  limestones  of  Canada. 

Lo  »  nn  Mills,  ill  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Clinton  co. 

Lo'g’All’s  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Rey¬ 
nold’s  co.,  about  125  m.  S.E.  of  Jefferson  co. 

Logan**  Ferry,  in  Penna.,  a  village  of  Alleghany 
co.,  on  the  Alleghany  River,  abt.  IS  m.  above  Pittsburg. 

Lo  gansport,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Hamilton  co. 

Logan*|>ort.  in  Indiana ,  a  thriving  city,  cap.  of  Cass 
co  .  at  the  mouth  of  Eel  River,  about  70  ni.  N.  by  W.  of 
Indianapolis.  It  commands  an  active  trade,  and  con¬ 
tains  several  manufactories.  Pop.  in  1870,  8,950. 

Logan  sport,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Butler  co. 

LOgltll§|>ort,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of  Do  Soto 
parish,  about  45  m.  S.S.W.  of  Shreveport. 

Lo'gaiisville,  in  New  Jersey,  r.  village  of  Morris  co. 

Logan  ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Logan  co. 

Logan vi lie,  in  Penna.,  a  post-village  of  York  co. 

Log'arit  Inn,  n.  [Fr.  logarith me,  from  Gr.  logos,  ratio, 
and  arithmos,  number.]  (  Math.)  The  logarithms  of  num¬ 
bers  may  be  briefly  stated  to  be  the  exponents  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of  other  numbers,  which  render  the  powers  of  the 
latter,  denoted  by  the  exponents,  equal  to  the  former 
series.  In  most  elementary  mathematical  works,  the 
definition  of  the  word  is  thus  given:  The  logarithm 
of  a  number,  y.  is  such  a  value  of  the  index  x,  of  a  fixed 
magnitude,  as  will  satisfy  the  equation  y  =  a x:  that 
is,  x  is  defined  to  be  the  logarithm  of  y  in  a  System  of 
Logarithms  whose  base  is  a  ;  and  the  logarithm  of  y 
will  therefore  depend  entirely  upon  the  quantity 
which  may  l>e  assumed  to  he  any  finite  magnitude  what¬ 
ever, —  unity  only  excepted,  on  account  of  every  arith¬ 
metical  power  or  root  of  l  being  only  1,  which  thus 
prevents  that  number  from  obeying  the  conditions 
stated  above.  In  order,  therefore,  to  constitute  a  log-j 
ftnthm,  it  is  necessary  that  the  exponent  should  refer 
to  a  system,  or  scries  of  numbers,  in  arithmetical  pro¬ 
portion,  corresponding  to  as  many  others  in  geometrical 
proportion.  If  we  take,  for  example,  the  series  of  10. 
we  have,  10*=  10;  10*  =  100;  10*  =  1,000:  104  =10,000 ; 
we  thus  attain  the  results  that  the  logarithm  of  10  =  1; 
the  logarithm  of  10U  =  2;  of  1,000  =  3;  and  of  10,0l)0  =  4. 1 


This  can  he  thus  explained,  by  saying  that  a  logarithm 
is  a  mathematical  term  for  a  number,  by  which  the 
magnitude  of  a  certain  fundamental  ratio  is  expressed 
in  reference  to  a  fixed  fundamental  ratio.  Thus,  in  the 
two  runs  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  proportion, 
the  numbers  thus  proceed : 

Ar.  Pro.  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  Ac. 

Geo.  Pro.  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  Ac. 

Consequently,  if  we  add  1  and  3  together  in  the  first 
line,  4  corresponds  to  16  (standing  under  it),  which  is 
identical  with  the  multiple  of  2  and  8,  which  stand  un¬ 
der  the  l  and  3.  The  upper  line  in  arithmetical  propor¬ 
tion  forms  the  logarithms  of  the  lower,  in  geometrical 
proportion,  and  logarithmic  tables  furnish  these  inter¬ 
mediate  fractions,  corresponding  with  the  intermediate 
numbers  in  the  lower  line.  A  table  of  logarithms,  made 
according  to  an  assumed  basis  or  fundamental  ratio  of 
all  numbers  to  a  certain  limit,  is  called  a  logarithmic 
system.  Logarithms  were  first  invented  by  Lord  Napier, 
Baron  of  Merchistoun,  in  Scotland;  and  were  first  made 
known  by  him  in  a  work  published  in  1614,  under  the 
title,  L)e  Mirifici  Logarith morum  Canonis  Cons  true  tione. 
This  system  was  varied  by  Henry  Briggs  (a  contemporary 
of  Lord  Napier),  who  constructed  another  system,  hav¬ 
ing  for  its  base  the  number  10,  which,  corresponding 
with  our  system  of  numeration,  has  many  advantages 
over  that  constructed  by  Napier,  being  much  more  con¬ 
venient  for  ordinary  purposes  of  calculation.  Briggs 
calculated  his  on  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  ratio 
10  to  1 ;  consequently,  the  logarithm  of  10  is  1 ;  of  100, 
2;  of  1,000,  3;  and  so  on.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that 
all  logarithms  of  numbers  between  10  and  1  must  be 
more  than  0.  but  less  than  I  ;  in  other  words,  must  be 
fractions  ; — thus,  the  logarithm  of  6  is  0  77815 1 3.  Again, 
all  logarithms  of  numbers  between  10  and  100  must  be 
greater  than  1,  but  less  than  2;  or,  that  is  to  say,  must 
be  whole  numbers,  plus  a  fraction;  for  instance,  the 
logarithm  of  95  is  D9777236.  The  properties  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  logarithms  are  very  great  by  their  utility  in  j 
facilitating  the  arithmetical  operations  of  multiplication 
and  division,  which,  when  large  numbers  are  concerned,  j 
usually  take  up  much  time.  If  the  multiplication  of 
two  large  numbers  has  to  be  effected,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  from  the  logarithmic  tables  the  logarithms 
of  the  numbers  in  question,  add  these  together,  and  the 
result  will  be  the  logarithm  of  the  required  product.  In 
division,  logarithms  of  the  numbers  have  merely  to  be 
deducted  from  each  other  and  the  result  will  be  the 
L.  of  the  dividend.  If  numbers  have  to  he  raised  to 
powers,  tln  n  L.  are  multiplied;  if  roots  are  to  be  ex¬ 
tracted,  the  logarithms  are  merely  to  he  divided  by  the 
exponent  of  the  root.  The  integral  part  of  a  logarithm  : 
is  called  its  characteristic,  because  it  shows  at  once  of 
how  many  digits  the  natural  number  corresponding  to 
the  logarithm  to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  composed.  If, 
therefore,  we  know  the  logarithm  of  any  number,  we 
need  only  add  1,  2,  3,  &e.  to  its  characteristic,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  logarithm  of  a  number  10  times,  100  times, 
or  1,000  times  as  great.  For  instance, 

log.  73594  =  4-8668  424 

log.  7359-4  =  3-8668  424 

log.  73-594  =1-8668  424 

log.  7*3594  =  0-S668  424 
log.  -73594  =T-S668  424 
In  this  last  example,  the  negative  sign  is  only  placed 
over  the  characteristic,  as  that  alone  is  negative;  hut 
the  general  inode  of  procedure  with  regard  to  these  mi¬ 
nor  logarithms  is  to  give  them  their  arithmetical  com¬ 
plements,  substituting  the  real  value  in  the  final  result. 
In  the  Napierian  system,  the  modulus,  or  basis,  of  the 
tables  is  I ;  and  consequently  the  Napierian  logarithm  is 
easily  found  from  the  common  logarithms  (those  of 
Briggs),  by  multiplying  the  modulus  of  the  latter  by  1-y1^. 
The  Napierian  logarithms  are  often  called  natural  loga¬ 
rithms,  on  account  of  the  modulus  of  their  system  being 
unity;  while  the  common  logarithms  of  Briggs  are) 
called  tabular  logarithms,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
former.  The  method  which  was  first  employed  to  com¬ 
pile  logarithmic  tables  was  founded  on  the  successive 
extraction  of  roots,  and  consequently  calculations  arose 
of  vast  difficulty  and  tedium;  in  the  present  day,  how¬ 
ever,  the  method  is  far  more  simple,  and  the  computa¬ 
tions  are  thus  rendered  much  more  expeditiously.  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  instance,  it  be  required  to  find  the  logarithm 
of  any  number  a;,  by  means  of  converging  series.  In  the 
first  place  it  must  be  assumed  that  log  (l+.r)-=A.r  + 
B-ra+(  V*  +  Dx4,  Ac.  (1),  in  which  A,  B.  C,  I),  Ac.,  are  co¬ 
efficients,  like  determinates.  (See  Indeterminate  Co¬ 
efficients.)  Therefore,  taking  another  number,  z,  we 
have,  in  a  simple  manner,  log.  ( 1  -+--)  —  A*-f  B  .a-f -C2*  + 
D*4,  Ac.  (2);  then  subtracting  the  second  equation  (2) 
from  the  first  (1),  we  shall  have  the  result: 

log.  (l+x) —  log.  (1+2)  =  A  (x — z)  +  B  (x- — 2*) 

+  C  (a-3  —  23)  +  Ac.  (3) 

But  from  the  properties  possessed  by  logarithms  we 

1  -j-x 

know  that  log.  (l+x) —  log.  (1+2)=  log. - =  log. 

1+2 

(1-| - I ;  and  on  our  bringing  out  the  equation  by 

I  +2  / 

the  same  means  as  log.  (1+a;)  was  treated  in  the  first 

✓  *— * 

equation,  we  obtain  the  result  that  log.  f  1  + — — 
x—z  / x—z\  a 

A - [-  B  ( - )  -+  Ac.  Substituting,  therefore,  this 

1+2  \l+2/ 

development  for  log.  (l-+.c) —  log.  (1  +  ’)  in  tin*  third 
equation  (3),  and  dividing  both  by  (x — z),  there  results, 
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1  x—z  (x—z)’ 

A - +  B  —  +  C  -  +  Ac. 

1+*  (1+*)*  (!+*)* 

=  A  +  B  (x  +2)  +  C  (x*-\-xz+z*)  +  Ac. 

Now,  as  this  equation  is  true  independently  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  values  of  x  and  2,  let  us  suppose  that  x  —  z,  and 
it  becomes 

1 

A - =  A  +  2Bx  +3Ca:*  +  4Da:*  +  Ac. ; 

l-hc 

1 

which,  on  expanding  the  quantity - by  division,  gives 

1+x 

A  (1 — x  +  —  a:3  +  a-4  _Ac.=  A  +  2B*  +  3 Cx*  +  4D.r* 

+  Ac.  Therefore,  by  the  theory  of  indeterminate  co¬ 
efficients,  we  must  have  the  separate  equations  A  =  A, 
—  A  —  2B,  -+  A  =  3C,  —  A  =  41).  Ac. ;  and  on  substitut¬ 
ing  the  resulting  values  of  B,  C,  D,  Ac.,  in  terms  of  A 
in  equation  (1),  we  get, 

(x  x*  x3  x^  x * 

- 1 - 1 - Ac. 

1  2  3  4  5 

Tlio  quantity  A,  which  is  still  indeterminate,  being  the! 
modulus;  and  assigning  to  it  any  particular  value,  we 
can  at  once  characterize  the  system  which  we  wish  to 
consider.  It  would  he  impossible  in  the  present  article 
to  enter  at  length  upon  the  different  theorems  for  the 
compilation  of  logarithmic  tables,  and  nearly  as  useless, 
as  the  tables  at  present  in  existence  are  amply  sufficient 
for  all  practical  purposes.  The  history  and  theory  of 
logarithms  will  he  found  in  Hutton's  “  Mathematical 
Tracts,”  which  enter  upon  the  subject  at  length.  The 
best  tables  extant  are  those  of  Babbage,  which  are  most 
carefully  collated  and  compil'  d.  For  navigation  and 
astronomy,  Farley’s  “  Tables  of  Six-figured  Logarithms  ” 
are  the  best.  The  use  and  application  of  logarithms  in 
trigonometry  will  be  found  under  Trigonometry. 
Logaritluiiet'ic,  Logaritlimet'lcal,  a.  The 
same  as  Logarithmic. 

Logaritli'mie,  Logaritli'niical,  a.  Pertaining 

to  logarithms;  consisting  of  logarithms. 

Logarithmic  curve.  (Math.)  A  curve  in  the  higher 
branches  of  analytical  geometry,  which  possesses  the 
property  of  having  its  abscissa  proportional  to  the  loga¬ 
rithms  of  the  corresponding  ordinates. — See  Conic  Sec¬ 
tions,  and  Geometry. 

Log  -board,  n.  ( Naut )  A  hoard  or  tablet  on  which 
is  noted  the  rate  of  motion  of  a  vessel,  as  ascertained  by 
tin?  log,  together  with  the  course  of  the  moment,  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  Ac.  —  Worcester. 

Log  -book.  n.  (Naut )  A  hook  in  which  the  contents 
of  the  log-board  are  daily  transcribed  at  noon,  together 
with  every  circumstance  deserving  notice  that  may 
happen  to  the  ship,  or  w'ithin  her  cognizance,  both  at 
sea  and  in  harbor. 

Log'-cabin,  n.  A  house  or  hut  whose  walls  are  com¬ 
posed  of  logs  laid  on  each  other. 

Log'ger,  n.  One  whose  business  is  to  get,  carry,  or  pile 
logs;  a  log-man.  (U. S.) 

Log'gerliea<l,  v.  [I)u.  logheid,  unwieldiness.]  A 
dunce;  a  dolt;  a  thick-skull. 

(Naut.)  A  spherical  mass  of  iron  with  a  long  handle, 
used  for  heating  tar. 

To  be,  at  loggerheads,  to  come  to  blows ;  to  quarrel. 
Loggia,  ( lod'ja ,)  n.  [It.,  from  Lat.  bcus.]  (Hal.  Arch.) 
An  open  arcade,  enclosing  a  passage  or  open  apartment. 
It  is  a  favorite  class  of  building  in  Italy  and  other  warm 
countries.  The  Loggia  de’  Lanzi  at  Florence  is  one  of 
the  finest  examples  extant ;  and  the  Loggia  of  the  Vati¬ 
can,  which  are  arcaded  passages  round  the  interior  of 
the  cortile  of  the  palace,  ornamented  with  beautiful 
paintings  and  arabesques  by  liafaelle  and  his  pupils,  are 
well-known  specimens. 

Log'-glas*.  n.  (Naut )  A  small  sand  glass  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  rate  at  which  the  log-line  runs. 
Log'-lieap,  n.  A  pile  of  logs  for  firing,  in  the  clear¬ 
ance  of  land. 

Log'*lioifse,  Log'-luit,  n.  The  same  as  Log-cabin. 
Logic,  (lofik,)  n.  [Fr.  loyique,  from  Gr  logike.]  Con¬ 
sidered  in  its  most  catholic  relations,  L.  is  thescienceof 
formal  and  material  reasoning.  In  its  strictly  formal 
aspect,  logic  is  the  science  of  the  necessary  laws  of 
thought;  in  its  material  aspect,  again,  it  is  the  science 
of  the  laws  of  thought  applied  to  practice.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  sense  it  is  a  Science,  in  the  latter  it  is  an  Art.  In 
the  one  sense,  thought  is  regarded  as  complete,  perfect ; 
in  the  other,  it  is  regarded  as  limited,  imperfect.  The 
formula  for  material  logic  is  some,  is  all,  the  formula  for 
pure  logic  in  all  is  all.  The  latter,  or  deduction,  is  al¬ 
ways  explicative  of  tin*  contents  of  a  thought :  the  for¬ 
mer,  or  induction,  is  always  ampliative  or  adding  t<>  the 
contents  of  a  thought.  As  it  is  usual  to  consider  those 
two  phases  of  human  reasoning  apart,  in  the  following 
brief  outline,  pure  logic,  or  Deduction,  will  first  be 
treated  of,  and  next  applied  logic,  or  Induction.  —  1. 
Pure  Logic ,  or  Deduction.  It  is  necessary  to  observe 
that  no  progress  in  logic  can  be  made  without  tin-  pre¬ 
liminary  assumption  of  the  facts  of  psychology  In 
other  words,  the  existence  of  sense,  perception,  memory, 
association,  and  so  forth,  lies  at  the  basis  of  every  pro¬ 
cess  of  reasoning.  Pure  logic  is  an  a  priori  science,  not 
an  a  posterior  one,  for  it  deals  exclusively  with  those 
truths  on  which  nil  experience  depends,  rather  than 
those  truths  which  form  the  substance  of  experience 
itself.  This  system  of  doctrine  owes  its  existence  to 
Aristotle,  who  not  only  indicated  its  outlines,  but  he  vir¬ 
tually  created  the  science.#  In  the  progress  of  its  history 
it  has  received  various  minor  modifications  and  addi¬ 
tions  from  various  philosophers :  hut  until  Sir  William 
Hamilton’s  time  uo  logician  made  material  improve- 
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ments  on  it  from  the  days  of  the  Stagyrite  himself.  It 
is  usual  to  divide  formal  logic  into  three  parts:  —  1. 
Concepts  or  notions ;  2.  Judgments ;  3.  Reasonings.  In 
other  words,  the  formation  of  general  notions,  the  de¬ 
cision  whether  these  concepts  agree  or  not,  and  the 
drawing  of  one  such  judgment  from  another.  These 
parts  in  their  order;  and  first  of  Concepts.  This,  by  the 
way,  is  the  most  important  part  of  logic,  ami  one  on 
whose  laws  the  entire  science  may  be  regarded  as  in  a 
great  measure  depending.  What,  then,  is  a  concept  ?  It 
is  the  result  of  an  act,  known  as  conception,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  comprehension  of  the  various  qualities  of  an 
object  up  to  unity.  Notions,  again,  are  rather  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  these  qualities  than  the  final  building  up 
of  thorn,  which  belongs  exclusively  to  conception 
The  two  terms,  however,  are  frequently  used  synon¬ 
ymously.  When  the  mind,  after  surveying  a  series 
of  objects,  draws  away  ( dbstrahere ),  or  abstracts  a 
number  of  qualities  from  those  objects,  and  classifies 
them,  arranges  them  into  orders  or  genera,  general¬ 
izes  them,  in  short,  and  gives  a  name  to  each  class 
so  formed,  the  process  of  conceiving  or  forming  con¬ 
cepts  may  be  said  to  have  been  gone  through.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  a  considerable  variety  will  take  place  in  the 
character  of  the  concepts  so  formed  ;  some  will  be  more 
general,  some  will  be  less  general,  though  all  will  be 
reducible  to  genera  and  species.  Thus,  the  individual 
or  single  objects,  as  this  horsey  that  man,  being  the  names 
of  so  many  facts  or  things  on  which  logic  is  supposed  to 
operate,  belong  neither  to  genus  nor  species,  and  are 
properly  beyond  its  domain  altogether.  The  lowest 
species  ( infima  species)  can  never  be  a  genus.  The  high¬ 
est  genus  (summum  genus)  can  never  be  a  species.  The 
subaltern  genera  {genus  subalternum)  are  genera  to 
those  beneath  them,  and  species  to  those  above  them. 
Thus,  Socrates  is  an  infima  species,  being  is  a  snmmum 
genus,  ami  man  is  a  subaltern  genus  to  Socrates  and 
being.  If  we  regard  the  Quantity  of  a  concept,  we  re¬ 
cognize  the  classes  or  things  of  which  it  may  be  predi¬ 
cated,  or  the  characters  of  which  it  is  made  up.  In  the 
former  case,  we  regard  the  Extensive  Quantity  of  con¬ 
cepts;  in  the  latter,  their  Intensive  Quantity.  Thus,  in 
the  expression  wan,  or  rational  animal ,  if  I  abstract  the 
rational  from  animal,  I  thereby  diminish  the  intensive 
or  internal  quantity  of  the  concept,  but  increase  its  ex¬ 
tension.  For  the  term  animal  covers  a  much  greater 
number  of  objects  than  man.  The  leading  words  that 
are  employed  in  designating  the  quantity  of  concepts 
are,  for  their  extension,  class  or  genus ;  for  their  inten¬ 
sion,  mark ,  note,  attribute,  character.  We  amplify  the 
extension  of  concepts  by  abstraction  or  generalization  ; 
we  amplify  their  intension  or  comprehension  by  deter¬ 
mination.  We  resolve  the  extension  of  a  notion  by 
division;  we  resolve  its  intension  by  definition.  Hence 
an  individual  notion  cannot  be  divided  {in-dividuum), 
and  a  simple,  or  definite  notion  ( definition )  cannot  be 
defined.  Again,  as  the  characters  of  a  concept  may  be 
more  or  less  firmly  seized  by  consciousness,  more  or  less 
perfectly  grasped,  we  have  the  logical  Quality  of  con¬ 
cepts,  or  their  relative  clearness  or  distinctness,  and 
their  obscurity  or  indistinctness.  The  peculiar  form 
which  a  concept  assumes  when  recalled  by  the  mind, 
brings  us  abreast  of  the  most  important  controversy  in 
all  speculation.  —  that  of  Nominalism  and  Realism. 
Leibnitz's  answer  to  this  question  is  the  one  now  adopted 
by  all  intelligent  logicians.  It  is,  that  when  concepts 
are  recalled,  we  either  comprehend  the  essential  marks 
contained  under  the  notion,  or  we  only  comprehend  a 
few  of  those  marks  at  the  time,  though  we  assume  we 
know  them.  In  the  former  case  it  is  intuitive  or  nota- 
tive  knowledge  we  have  of  the  notion,  in  the  latter  case 
it  is  symbolical.  In  the  third  place,  concepts  may  be 
mutually  compared  as  to  their  Relation ,  which  consists 
in  the  reciprocal  comparison  of  their  various  attributes. 
That  is  to  say,  that  notions  can  only  be  compared  ns  to 
their  mutual  extension,  and  as  to  their  mutual  compre¬ 
hension  one  with  another.  So  much  for  the  doctrine 
of  Concepts.  We  proceed  now  to  the  second  part  of 
logic;  namely,  Judgments.  A  judgment  is- the  affirma¬ 
tion  that  two  concepts  can  or  cannot  be  reconciled,  or 
(more  correctly,  that  two  concepts,  a  concept  and  a 
thing,  or  two  individual  things)  agree  or  disagree.  As 
we  have  just  recognized  a  certain  quantity,  quality,  and 
relation  among  Concepts,  so  we  must  now  recognize  a 
quantity,  quality,  and  relation  as  affecting  Judgments. 
This  is  why  it  was  remarked  some  time  ago,  that  the 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  doctrine  of  Concepts 
may  be  regarded  as  the  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
master  principle  of  logic.  In  the  judgment,  Socrates  is 
rational ;  Socrates  is  called  the  subject,  rational  the  pre¬ 
dicate,  and  is  the  copula.  But  in  numerous  proposi¬ 
tions  the  copula  is  not  expressed,  it  is  merely  under¬ 
stood.  The  first  great  distinction  of  judgments  is  taken 
from  their  quantity,  or  their  relation  of  subject  and 
predicate,  as  reciprocally  whole  and  part.  Is  the  pre¬ 
dicate  viewed  as  the  containing  whole?  The  judgment 
is  pronounced  an  extensive  one.  Is  the  subject  regarded 
as  the  containing  whole?  The  judgment  is  an  intensive 
or  comprehensive  one.  Thus,  in  the  proposition,  All 
plants  grow ,  if  we  view  grow  as  the  containing  whole, 
we  have  a  proposition  in  extension,  as  All  plants  belong 
to  the  class  of  growing  objects.  And  if,  in  the  same 
proposition,  we  view  plants  as  the  containing  whole,  we 
have  a  proposition  in  Comprehension,  as.  The  attribute 
or  mark  of  growing  belongs  to  all  plants.  But  judgments 
have  a  certain  quality  as  well  as  quantity,  according  as 
the  subject  and  predicate  reciprocally  agree  or  disagree, 
affirm  or  deny,  in  the  qualities  of  extension  and  inten¬ 
sion.  In  reference  to  their  quantity  and  quality  to¬ 
gether.  propositions  are  usually  designated  by  the  vowels 
A,  E,  I,  0.  The  Universal  Affirmative  are  denoted  by 


A,  the  Universal  Negative  by  E,  the  Particular  Affirma¬ 
tive  by  I.  and  the  Particular  Negative  by  0.  Or,  to 
employ  the  mnemonic  lines  of  Petrus  Ilispanus: 

Asserit  A ,  negat  E,  sed  universal  iter  amine; 

Asserit  1 ,  negat  0,  sed  particular  iter  ambse. 

But  these  four  species  of  proposition  are  obtained  Bolely 
by  determining  the  quantity  of  the  subject  alone ,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  quality  of  both  subject  and  predicate. 
Now  this  is  where  the  importance  of  Sir  William  Ham¬ 
ilton's  “  thorough-going  quantification  of  the  predicate” 
comes  in.  He  proposes  not  only  to  quantify  the,  subject , 
but  the  predicate  also.  Eight  species  of  proposition  are 
thus  evolved,  which,  taking  A  and  I  for  universal  and 
particular,  as  in  the  Aristotelic  notation,  but  extending 
them  to  either  quality,  and  marking  affirmation  by  an/, 
and  negation  by  au  n,  wo  have  the  following  sets  of 
propositions  : 

Affomatives. 

1.  Toto-total  =  Af  A  rr  All  X  is  all  Y. 

2.  Toto-partial  zr  Afl  z=  All  X  is  some  Y.  (A) 

3.  Parti-total  zz  If  A  zz  Some  X  is  all  Y. 

4.  Parti-partial  zz  Ifl  zz  Some  X  is  some  Y.  (I) 

Negatives. 

5.  Toto-total  zz  An  A  —  Any  X  is  not  any  Y.  (E) 

6.  Toto-partial  =  AnI  zz  Any  X  is  not  some  Y. 

7.  Parti -total  zz  InA  =  Some  X  is  not  any  Y.  (0) 

8.  Parti-partial  zr  In  I  :r  Some  X  is  not  some  Y. 

Of  all  these  judgments,  G  and  8  are  the  weakest,  yet  it  is 
always  possible  to  allege  that  any  man  is  not  some  brute, 
or  that  some  man  is  not  some  brute.  Yet  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that,  though  these  propositions  are  con¬ 
ceivable,  they  are  of  little  practical  utility.  The  third 
great  division  of  judgments  is  their  relation,  or  the  co¬ 
incidence  or  non-coincidence  of  subject  and  predicate. 
This  relation  is  either  simple  or  conditional.  On  the 
former  alternative  the  proposition  is  Categorical ,  on  the 
latter  —  inasmuch  as  the  condition  lies  either  in  the 
subject  alone  or  in  the  predicate  alone,  or  in  both  t lie 
subject  and  predicate — it  is  Hypothetical,  Disjunctive , 
or  Ditemmatic.  So  there  are  four  kinds  of  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition;  which 
may  be  exemplified  as  follows.  A  is  B  is  the  formula 
fora  categorical  judgment ;  If  B  is,  A  n*,is  an  hypotheti¬ 
cal  one:  D  is  either  B  or  C  or  A  is  a  disjunctive  one, 
and  if  JC  is  A,  it  is  either  B  or  C,  is  a  dilemmatic  one. 
We  may  remark  in  conclusion,  on  this  part  of  our  sub¬ 
ject,  that  the  Aristotelic  doctrine  of  the  categories  and 
of  the  predicables,  as  properly  extra-logical,  of  course 
finds  no  place  here.  The  third  grand  division  of  logic 
is  Reasoning ,  or  Syllogism,  or  the  process  by  which  one 
judgment  is  derived  from  another  or  more.  And  as  in 
Concepts  and  in  Judgments,  we  have  here  recurring 
again  the  old  relations  of  quantity,  quality,  relation, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  essence  of  syllogism 
consists  in  the  production  of  a  new  and  distinct  judg¬ 
ment,  not  in  tiie  truth  of  any  one  of  the  given  judgments. 
The  Premises  are  the  two  given  propositions  or  the  an¬ 
tecedent,  and  the  Conclusion  is  t lie  proposition  sought, 
or  the  consequent.  The  premise  which  announces  the 
general  rule  is  called  the  Major ,  the  one  which  an¬ 
nounces  the  application  of  the  general  rule  is  called  the 
Minor,  and  the  Middle  term  is  that  with  which  the  two 
extremes  of  the  conclusion  are  separately  compared 
The  three  propositions  of  a  syllogism  are  frequently 
correctly  expressed  by  the  Sumption,  Subsumption,  and 
the  Conclusion.  Now  there  are  two  kinds  of  inference, 
—  immediate  and  mediate.  When  we  can  decide  at  once, 
as  soon  as  we  understand  the  terms  of  the  two  proposi¬ 
tions  involved,  whether  they  agree  or  disagree,  the  in¬ 
ference  is  termed  immediate;  but  when  we  require  to 
go  in  quest  of  a  third  or  middle  judgment  or  term  with 
which  each  of  the  other  judgments  may  be  compared, 
the  inference  is  called  mediate.  For  example,  —  All 
good  rulers  are  just,  therefore  no  unjust  rulers  can  he 
good,  is  a  specimen  of  immediate  inference;  and,  —  All 
consumptions  are  mortal ;  this  disease  is  a  consumption, 
therefore  this  disease  is  mortal,  is  an  example  of  mediate 
reasoning.  The  different  sorts  of  immediate  inference 
can  bo  pursued  no  further  here.  There  is  a  general 
canon  for  conducting  Mediate  reasoning,  which  may  he 
thus  expressed.  Tito  agreement  or  disagreement  of  one 
judgment  with  another  is  ascertained  by  a  third  judg¬ 
ment,  inasmuch  as  this,  wholly  or  by  the  same  part, 
agrees  with  both  or  with  only  one  of  the  conceptions  to 
be  compared.  There  are  a  number  of  general  rules  for 
the  proper  construction  of  syllogisms,  which  may  he  con¬ 
veniently  condensed  as  follows.  Distribute  the  middle 
term  (i. «.,  take  it  in  its  widest  signification),  let  there  he 
no  fourth,  and  both  premises  must  be  neither  particular 
nor  negative.  The  conclusion  then  will  follow  the  worst 
part  (as**  some  flowers  are  blue”),  and  will  neither  distrib¬ 
ute  nor  deny  unless  when  the  premises  do  so.  All  me¬ 
diate  influence  is  properly  one,  —  that  often  called  by 
logicians  the  categorical,  for  the  conditional  and  hypo¬ 
thetical  syllogisms  are  all  reducible  by  immediate  in¬ 
ference.  The  regular  syllogism,  then,  regarded  as  to  its 
essential  form,  comes  now  to  he  considered.  And  first 
of  the  figure.,  or  the  position  of  the  middle  term  in  the 
premises,  and  of  the  mode  or  mood,  or  the  formal  value 
of  the  three  judgments  of  a  syllogism  as  to  their  quan¬ 
tity,  quality,  and  relation.  There  is  only  one  figure  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  logicians,  three  according  to  others,  and 
four  according  to  a  third  party.  These  are  as  follows  : 
where  S  represents  the  subject,  P  the  predicate  of  the 
conclusion,  and  M  the  middle  term.  Fig.  T.  —  MP,  SM, 
SP.  Fig.  II.  — MP,  SM.  SP.  Fig.  Ill  —  MP,  MS. 
.•-  SP.  Fig.  IY.  —  PM,  MS,  /.  SI*.  The  terms  alone 
being  here  stated,  the  quantity  and  quality,  indeed  the. 
Mood  of  the  whole  of  the  syllogisms,  remain  to  he  filled 
up ;  in  other  words,  between  M  and  P,  for  example,  we 
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may  place  either  a  negative  or  affirmative  copula,  and 
we  may  prefix  either  a  universal  or  a  particular  sign  to 
P.  The  Moods  are  ordinarily  applied  to  each  figure  by 
the  three  letters  which  severally  denote  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  each  judgment.  Thus,  All,  Fig.  I.,  r.ends 
as  follows,  which  can  he  readily  verified  by  turning 
baok  to  the  mnemonic  lines  which  were  given  under 
Judgments.  All  M  is  P;  some  S  is  M  ;  therefore  some 
S  is  P.  Ami  EIO,  Fig.  II.,  reads, —  No  P.  is  any  M  ; 
some  S  is  M;  therefore  some  S  is  no  P.  IAI,  Fig.  III., 
reads,  —  Some  M  is  some  P;  all  M  is  some  S;  therefore 
some  S  is  some  P  ;  and  so  on.  A  few  mnemonic  lines 
of  considerable  convenience  have  been  invented  which 
serve  to  point  out  the  various  moods  in  each  of  the  four 
figures,  according  to  the  old  notation.  They  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — Fig.  I. — bArhArA,  cElArEnt,  dArll.  fErlOque 
prioris.  Fig  II. — cEsArE,  cAmEstrEs.  fEstlnO,  l»Ar- 
OkO  secunda*.  Fig.  III.  —  tertia,  dArAptl,  dlsAmls, 
dAtlsI,  fElAptOn,  bOkArdO,  fErlsO,  habet . ;  quurta  in- 
super  addit.  Fig.  IV.  —  brAmAntlp,  cAmEnEs,  dlm- 
Arls,  fEsApO,  frEsIsOn.  There  will  he  found  19  legiti¬ 
mate  modes  in  the  whole  of  these  figures,  but  62  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  extended  notation,  (for  which 
see  above  to  his  extended  judgments.)  Before  leaving 
this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  bo  well  to  state  that  the 
first  figure  is  the  most  perfect,  that  is  to  say,  it  exem¬ 
plifies  best  the  Aristotelic  dictum  deomni  et  nullo,  or 
whatever  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  a  class  may  be  af¬ 
firmed  or  denied  of  any  part  of  that  class.  To  take  an 
example.  All  plants  need  light;  sunflowers  are  plants; 
therefore  sunflowers  need  light.  Some  logicians,  as 
Aristotle,  Kant,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  throw  over¬ 
board  all  the  figures  but  the  first,  and  with  them  of 
course  annihilate  reduction.  Reduction  is  the  process 
by  which  the  other  figures  are  brought  under  the  form 
of  the  first  figure.  This  is  usually  effected  by  changing 
the  order  of  the  terms,  or,  where  that  cannot  he  done, 
by  substituting  a  privative  conception  (as  “  unwise,”  for 
example)  for  a  positive  judgment,  and  then  changing 
the  order  of  the  terms  by  conversion  as  it  is  called. 
As  often  occurs,  many  a  piece  of  reasoning,  being  with¬ 
out  subjects  or  predicates  expressed,  belongs  properly 
to  no  figure.  There  have  been,  in  all,  three  peculiar 
schemes  of  syllogistic  notation,  —  those  of  Lambert, 
Euler,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton.  The  last  is  by  far 
t lie  simplest  and  most  complete,  but  cannot  be  exhib¬ 
ited  here.  A  conditional  or  hypothetical  syllogi.-m 
contains,  of  course,  a  conditional  or  hypothetical  judg¬ 
ment;  and  a  disjunctive  syllogism  contains  a  disjunctive 
judgment.  These  have  all  been  disposed  of  as  belonging 
properly  to  immediate  inference.  When  syllogisms  are 
taken  iu  their  external  form,  we  have  three  species  of 
reasoning,  which  require  some  elucidation.  There  is 
first  the  Epiche.irema,  or  reason-rendering  syllogism; 
there  is  secondly  the  Sa riles,  or  chain-argument,  as  the 
Germans  call  it;  and  there  is  thirdly  t lie  Evthymnne t 
with  one  premise  suppressed.  To  illustrate,  the  Epi- 
cheirema  is — B  is  A,  hut  C  is  B,  for  it  is  I);  therefore, 
C  is  also  A.  The  Sarites  is —  A  is  B.  B  is  C.  C  is  D,  D  is 
E;  therefore  A  is  E;  —  reduced  to  B  is  C,  A  is  B;  there¬ 
fore,  A  is  C;  —  C  is  D,  A  is  C;  therefore,  A  is  I);  —  D  is 
E,  A  is  D ;  therefore,  A  is  E.  The  Enthymcme,  as  a 
kind  of  colloquial  argument,  needs  but  little  illustration 
here.  All  these  species  of  reasoning  have  various  forms. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  Monosyllogisms,  where  the 
reasoning  is  viewed  as  an  independent  whole ;  the  Pi-o- 
syllogisms,  whose  conclusion  is  a  premise  in  a  given 
syllogism;  and  the  Episyllogism .  whose  premise  is  a 
conclusion  in  a  given  syllogism.  These  arguments  very 
frequently  occur  in  life.  It  should  not  he  forgotten, 
however,  that  the  syllogism  is  the  type  of  all  reasoning. 
So  much  for  formal  logic.  —  II.  Maternal  Logic,  or  In¬ 
duction  (the  Epagoge  of  Aristotle),  signifies,  properly, 
the  drawing  of  a  general  law  from  a  sufficient  number 
of  particular  cases.  It  is  distinguished  from  pure  logic 
by  caring  wholly  for  the  matter,  or  facts,  or  truth  of 
its  objects;  while  the  former  is  occupied  entirely  with 
the  correctness  of  the  form  of  thought.  And  here,  at 
the  outset,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  distinction,  which 
may  l>eol  great  use  afterwards.  There  is  what  is  called 
a  perfect  induction,  and  an  imperfect  one.  The  perfect 
one  is  when  the  investigator  has  been  able  to  examine 
all  the  particular  instances  on  which  this  law  is  founded. 
The  imperfect  induction,  again,  forms  ninety-nine  one- 
hundredths  of  all  inductive  reasoning,  and  mounts  at 
once  from  the  some  cases  in  which  the  law  holds  to  the 
all.  Perfect  induction  was  denominated  by  Bacon  res 
puerilis ,  as  it  on  very  few  occasions  can  add  anything 
to  what  one  is  already  in  possession  of.  Indeed,  it  is 
often  taken  up  under  the  formal  syllogism.  The  latter, 
again,  imperfect  induction,  is  the  peculiar  kind  of  all 
ordinary  scientific  induction.  And  the  great  canon  or 
principle,  which  is  itself  a  principle  of  induction,  on 
which  this  form  of  material  science  rests,  is  the  con¬ 
stancy  and  uniformity  of  nature’s  laws;  or,  more  articu¬ 
lately  expressed,  it  runs  thus.  —  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances,  and  with  the  same  substances,  the.  same  effects 
always  result  from  the  same  causes.  Material,  or  applied 
logic,  to  fulfil  its  aim,  must  have  attained:  I,  to  as  true 
statements  as  possible  respecting  the  objects  with  which 
it  deals;  2,  if  must  he  able  to  define  those  objects  with 
as  much  clearness  and  precision  as  possible;  3,  it  must 
be  able  to  indicate  the  extent  of  those  objects;  and,  4, 
it  must  exhibit  its  results  in  a  systematic  manner. 
These  preliminary  obligations  being  imposed  upon  it.it 
requires,  in  the  second  place,  to  he  aide  to  answer  the 
following  four  leading  questions: — 1.  IIow  are  the 
causes  of  phenomena  to  he  distinguished  among  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  other  phenomena,  all  open  to  observation  ? 
2.  IIow  are  causes  to  he  discovered  which  are  less  open 
to  observation  than  the  effects  produced  by  them?  3. 
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When  should  an  incomplete  enumeration  of  facts  be 
deemed  sufficient,  and  on  what  principle?  4.  IIow 
should  new  laws  be  expressed  and  recorded?  These 
questions  in  their  order.  —  How  the  causes  of  phenom¬ 
ena  are  to  be  distinguished.  It  must  be  here  observed, 
respecting  causation,  what  the  scholastic  writers  never 
forgot,  that  it  is  properly  all  the  associated  causes,  the 
con-causes,  as  it  is  sometimes  phrased,  that  make  up 
what  is  ordinarily  denominated  “the  cause”  of  a  thing. 
And  every  event  has  more  than  one  cause  when  strictly 
analyzed.  Yet  men,  nevertheless,  inquire  for  “the  cause” 
of  a  phenomenon,  and  justly  enough;  for  what  they 
want  is  the  most  influential  agent  in  the  production  of 
the  result.  It  requires  no  labor,  beyond  *•  simple  enu¬ 
meration,”  to  enable  one  to  discover  such  very  uniform 
and  regular  laws  as  the  recurrence  of  the  tides,  and  the 
law  that  all  weighty  bodies  fall.  But  it  requires  a  great 
degree  of  patient  observation  and  research  to  discover 
that  the  one  phenomenon  is  connected  with  the  moon's 
influence,  and  that  the  other  depends  on  the  higher  law 
of  gravitation.  All  men  open  to  the  observation  of 
these  phenomena  had  a  rude  notion  of  the  tides  and 
of  falling  bodies,  but  it.  required  a  Newton  to  complete 
the  theory  of  both  the  phenomena.  The  chief  rules 
which  regulate  the  inquiry  after  causes  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — l  While  the  same  effect  may  sometimes  arise  from 
different  causes,  yet  the  cause  must  always  be  sought 
among  the  invariable  concomitants  of  the  effect.  2.  If 
an  effect,  is  not  produced  under  certain  circumstances, 
this  either  indicates  the  absence  of  the  cause,  or  the 
presence  of  a  counteracting  one.  3.  The  cause  is  often 
suggested  by  analogy.  4.  The  cause  is  often  indicated 
by  the  variation  of  degree  of  the  effect.  5.  The  more 
forms  of  the  effect  that  are  studied,  the  greater  is  the 
probability  of  finding  out  the  cause.  0.  A  suspected 
cause  may  be  tested  by  allowing  it  to  operate  under 
less  complicated  circumstances.  7.  Where  complica¬ 
tions  exLt,  every  cause  should  be  noted  and  registered 
down  to  the  minutest  detail.  So  much  for  the  answer 
to  the  first  question.  —  2.  Causes  are  sometimes  dis¬ 
covered  which  are  not  obvious,  even  after  careful  ob¬ 
servation  and  detailed  experiment,  bv  what  is  called  j 
Anticipation.  Such  was  Oken’s  discovery  of  the  verte¬ 
brate  character  of  the  skull  of  the  reindeer,  which  he* 
stumbled  over  during  an  excursion  to  the  llartz  Moun¬ 
tains  Such,  too,  was  Gccthe's  discovery  of  the  mor-| 
phology  of  plants,  —  that  the  various  parts  of  a  plant  J 
are  only  metamorphosed  leaves.  The  facts  of  an  induc¬ 
tion  being  given,  a  “  Conception.”  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  must  step  in,  in  order  to  afford  a  provisional  sup¬ 
port  or  temporary  cause  to  the  phenomena.  Again, 
Conceptions  not  wholly  correct  may  often  serve  for  a| 
Colligation  of  facts  until  a  better  Colligation  is  afforded  I 
those  facts.  Thus,  the  circular  motion  of  the  heavenly  j 
bodies  was  for  a  long  time  only  a  conception  ;  now  it  is1, 
known  they  move  in  elliptical  orbits. — 3.  This  third 
question  has  in  a  great  me;i«ure  been  answered  by  the 
preliminary  observations  on  the  laws  of  nature.  As 
soon  as  a  process  of  induction  has  been  completed,  it 
then  forms  the  ground  for  a  legitimate  induction. 
Analogy  depends  upon  the  principle  that  the  same 
qualities  may  be  assigned  to  distinct  but  similar  objects, 
provided  those  qualities  can  be  shown  to  accompany 
the  points  of  resemblance  iu  those  objects,  and  not  their 
points  of  difference.  Thus,  if  we  remark  the  analogy 
between  man  and  tree,  and  observe  that  they  both  grow 
gradually  to  a  certain  height,  after  which  they  both  de¬ 
cay,  and  that  both  depend  for  their  subsistence  on  re¬ 
ceiving  appropriate  food,  moisture,  and  air,  we  have 
noted  those  qualities  which  belong  to  them  in  common. 
But  if  we  proceed  further  with  our  analogy  —  “carry 
out  our  analogy,”  as  the  phrase  is  —  we  go  wrong;  for 
man  is  not  stationary  like  a  tree,  neither  does  he  grow 
up  conically,  and  has  no  “  bravery  ”  of  leaves.  Reason¬ 
ings  involving  chance  may  likewise  be  admitted  into  in¬ 
ductive  philosophy,  for  chance  is  just  the  amount  of 
probability  with  which  we  expect  one  or  other  out  of 
two  or  more  uncertain  events.  The  laws  that  govern 
this  department  of  “  probabilities  ”  are  various,  and  can¬ 
not  be  entered  upon  here.  —  4.  New  laws  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed,  —  1.  by  applying  fresh  definitions  to  old  words  ; 
2.  names  possessing  an  explanation  of  their  own  may 
have  newideus  attached  to  them ;  3.  entirely  new  names 
may  be  invented,  but  accompanied  always  with  a  pre¬ 
cise  definition  ;  4.  chemistry  affords  excellent  examples 
of  the  mode  of  forming  new  names.  The  principles  of 
inductive  reasoning  are  afforded  (a)  by  the  senses,  ( b ) 
by  instruments,  which  constitutes  properly  observation, 
(c)  by  the  testimony  of  others,  ( d )  by  the  aggregate 
observations  of  men.  No  logical  principle  can  be  put 
into  practice  without  the  possibility  of  conscious  or  un¬ 
conscious  Error.  Where  error  is  consciously  unfolded, 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  others,  and  is  prop¬ 
erly  a  Sophism;  where  it  is  unfolded  unconsciously. | 
we  deceive  ourselves  and  fall  into  a  Paralogism.  In 
either  case  we  commit  what  logicians  denominate  a  | 
Fallacy.  The  causes  and  occasions  of  error  arise  as 
follows: — 1.  In  the  general  circumstances  which  gov¬ 
ern  the  intellectual  character  of  the  individual  ;  2.  iu 
the  constitution  atid  habits  of  his  powers  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  desire;  3.  in  the  language  which  he  em¬ 
ploys;  4.  in  the  nature  of  the  objects  upon  which  lie  is 
engaged.  Again,  the  fallacies  which  men  are  guilty  of 
are  properly  of  two  classes,  —  formal  and  material.  The 
formal  fallacy  most  frequently  occurs  in  the  regular 
syllogism,  and  usually  arises  from  the  vice  of  having 
four  instead  of  three  terms.  Under  this  genus  are 
comprised  three  species.  The  material  fallacy  is  the 
most  frequent.  It  arises  from  making  a  universal  con¬ 
clusion  where  we  are  not  warranted  to  do  so  by  the 
premises,  or  from  a  notion  which  is  not  iu  reality  a 


middle  term,  wo  infer  a  conclusion.  Some  five  or  Rix 
fallacies  belong  to  this  genus.  '1  he  various  degrees  of 
belief,  according  to  Aristotle,  are,  1.  problematical,  2. 
assertory,  or  3.  demonstrable. —  in  other  words,  are  the 
results  of  opinion,  belief  proper,  and  science.  1.  The 
problematical  judgment  is  neither  subjectively  nor  ob¬ 
jectively  true;  it  is  neither  maintained  with  complete 
certainty  by  t lie  mind,  nor  can  the  object  about  which 
we  judge  be  truly  represented.  Meanwhile,  it  is  mere 
opinion,  but  it  may  afterwards  become  matter  of  proof, 
and  then  this  opinion  is  elevated  to  demonstrable  truth. 
Every  great  discovery  is  at  first  a  problem,  or  a  thing 
to  be  proved;  and  it  depends  on  the  sagacity  and  genius 
of  the  investigator  whether  it  is  to  take  its  place  among 
the  proven  theorems  of  knowledge.  The  best  course 
of  conduct  for  us  under  doubtful  circumstances,  his¬ 
torical  records  about  which  there  is  conflicting  testi¬ 
mony,  and  so  forth,  are  all  of  this  problematical  char¬ 
acter. —  2.  In  the  next  place,  the  assertory  kind  of 
knowledge  is  one  of  which  we  are  fully  persuaded  our¬ 
selves,  but  cannot  lay  down  the  grounds  for  our  belief 
so  as  to  compel  men  to  side  with  us.  It  is  subjectively 
true,  but  not  objectively  certain.  We  have  what  is 
called  “a  moral  persuasion  ”  of  it,  but  cannot  exhibit 
the  common  grounds  of  our  conviction.  —  3.  Demon¬ 
strative  knowledge,  again,  is  either  subjectively  or  ob¬ 
jectively  true,  or  both.  It  may  either  be  certain  in 
itself,  as  an  axiom  in  mathematics,  or  conditionally 
certain,  as,  The  sun  will  rise  to-morrow,  if  the  laws  of 
nature  maintain  their  constant}'. 

Log  ical,  a  Pertaining  to  logic;  used  in  logic;  as, 
logical  subtil  ties. 

— According  to  the  rules  of  logic,  ns  a  conclusion. 

— Skilled  in  logic;  versed  in  the  art  of  thinking  and  rea¬ 
soning;  discriminating;  rational;  relating  to  reason; 
according  to  reason. 

Logically,  adv.  According  to  the  rules  of  logic. 

Logician,  ( lo-jish'an ,)  n.  [Fr.  logician. J  A  person 
skilled  in  logic. 

Logis'tic,  Logistical, a.  [Fr.  logistigue.]  (Math.) 
Belonging  to  logistics,  or  sexagesimal  arithmetic. 

IjOg'is'tic’S,  n.  jtl.  [Gr.  logistikos,  skilled  in  arithmetic.] 
(  Moth.)  The  Sexagesimal  Arithmetic,  q.  v. 

I,o”  -lii»o,  n.  ( Naut .)  See  Log. 

Lo^-man,  n.  See  Logger. 

Log:oc'racy,  n.  [Gr.  logos,  a  discourse,  and  krafen ,  to 
rule.]  A  government  iu  which  words  are  the  ruling 
power.  —  Worcester. 

liOg'ograin.  n.  A  word-letter,  phonetically  used  to 
represent  a  word  by  way  of  brevity,  as  t  for  it. 

Lojfog'raplicr,  n.  One  who  practises  logography,  or 
is  skilled  iu  it. 

JLo;;-0£-ra|>li  ic,  Logograph  ical,  a.  Belonging 
to  logography. 

Lo^og’ra |>Biy,  n.  [Gr.  logos ,  a  word,  grapho ,  I  write  ] 
A  method  of  reporting  speeches  without  having  recourse 
to  short-hand.  It  was  put  iu  practice  during  the  French 
revolution.  About  twelve  reporters  arranged  them¬ 
selves  round  a  table,  each  of  them  having  a  long  slip  of 
paper  numbered  before  him.  The  first  three  or  four 
words  were  taken  down  by  the  writer  of  No.  1 ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  were  spoken,  he  gave  notice  to  his  neighbor 
by  touching  his  elbow,  or  some  other  sign.  No.  2  then 
passed  the  sign  to  No.  3;  and  so  on  till  the  first  lino  of 
each  slip  was  completed,  when  No.  1  commenced  the 
second  line.  When  filled  up,  all  the  slips  were  placed 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  formed  a  single  page 
Logography  was  not  found  to  answer  in  practice;  it  re¬ 
quired  too  great  attention  and  quickness  for  correctness. 
It  was  first  employed  in  the  National  Assembly,  in  Oct., 
1790,  and  continued  till  the  loth  August,  1792,  when 
Louis  XVI.,  with  his  family,  took  refuge  from  the  insur¬ 
rection  in  the  Assembly,  and  occupied  the  box  of  the 
logographers ;  from  that  time  it  was  discontinued. 

(Printing.)  A  mode  of  printing  with  typesexpressing 
entire  words  or  common  radicals  and  terminations, 
instead  of  single  letters.  It  was  used  fora  short  time  in 
the  English  Times  printing-office,  but  soon  abandoned. 
It  is  described  in  a  book  published  by  1L  Johnson  in 
17  S3. 

Lag'ogripli.  n.  [Gr.  logos ,  and  griphos,  a  riddle  ]  A 
species  ol  riddle  in  vogue  among  the  French  (whose  lan¬ 
guage  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  it),  iu  which  the  origi.  nl 
word  (whole)  is  to  be  discovered  by  guesses  at  other 
combinations  of  letters  included  iu  it.  Thus,  the  word 
plate  includes  the  various  combinations  tale,  teal,  pate, 
peat,  peal,  pale,  leap,  Ac. 

LogoinaciiiKt,  ( lo-gom’a-ldst ,)  n.  One  who  contends 
on,  or  about  words. 

Logomachy,  ( lo-gom'a-ki/.)n .  [Gr.  logos .  word,  speech, 
and  mache ,  battle,  strife  ]  A  war  of  words;  contention 
in  words  merely,  or  rather,  a  contention  about  words. 

Lo^om  (  tor,  n.  ( Chem .)  A  scale  for  measuring  chemi¬ 
cal  equivalents. 

Lo;;oiiict'ric,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting,  or  relating  to,  a 
logometer. 

I.o  gos,  n  [Gr.,  the  word.]  (Tlieol.)  In  theological 
language,  Logos,  or  the  Word,  is  applied  to  the  Son  of 
Man.  The  Jews  used  the  term  memrtt ,  which  corre¬ 
sponds  to  logos,  or  word,  but  as  synonymous  with  Je¬ 
hovah,  or  as  denoting  the  mere  token  or  symbols  of  the 
Divine  presence.  There  are  eminent  critics,  however, 
who  are  of  opinion  that  the  Targnmists  employed  this 
word  to  denote  the  future  Messiah.  The  term  *  logos,’  as 
used  by  Plato,  is  rather  ambiguous.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  by  it  he  means  to  denote  a  distinct  intelligent 
being,  or  merely  the  divine  attributes  of  deity.  “  St. 
John,”  says  Professor  Burton,  “was  as  far  as  possible 
from  being  the  first  to  apply  the  term  logos  to  Christ  I 
suppose  him  to  have  found  it  so  universally  applied,  that 
he  diil  not  attempt  to  stop  the  current  of  popular  lau- 
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guage,  but  only  to  keep  it  to  its  proper  channel,  and 
guarded  it  from  extraneous  corruptions.”  He  holds 
that  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  objects  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
to  show  in  what  sense  the  term  logos  can  properly  be 
applied  to  Christ.  Mystical  notions  regarding  the  logos 
were  derived,  by  the  Christian  Platonists,  from  the 
school  of  Alexandria,  and  hence  many  of  the  Fathers 
maintained  that  the  Logos  was  an  attribute  of  God,  and 
that  this  attribute  became  the  person  of  the  Son,  and 
was  afterwards  united  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  Unitarians 
consider  the  word  logos  to  be  applied  either  to  God  him¬ 
self,  or  to  certain  of  his  attributes,  as  reason  or  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  Arians  look  upon  the  Logos  as  an  emana¬ 
tion  from  the  Supreme  Being,  superior  to  all  other 
created  beings,  and  which  supplied  the  place  of  a  human 
soul  in  Christ.  Dr.  Lardner,  in  his  Letter  on  the  Logos , 
states  that  he  was  at  first  favorable  to  the  doctrine  that 
the  Logos  was  the  soul  of  Christ ;  but  being  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  that  high  being,  the  highest  of  God's  crea¬ 
tures,  should  gain  any  exaltation  by  receiving,  after  his 
resurrection  and  ascension,  a  bright  resplendent  human 
body,  and  being  made  lord  and  king  of  men,  the  judge 
of  the  world,  and  higher  than  the  angels,  to  whom  ho 
was  vastly  superior  before,  abandoned  this  hypothesis 
as  throughout  inconceivable  and  irreconcilable  to 
reason.  Trinitarians  regard  the  term  as  being  specially 
appropriate  to  Christ,  who  is  a  revelation  of  God  the 
Father  unto  men. 

Log'otype,  n.  (Print.)  Two  or  more  letters  cast  in 
one  piece,  as  ff,  ffl,  «j,  Ac. —  Francis. 

Log  -rolling,  n.  The  act  of  rolling  logs;  —  mutual 
assistance  in  rolling  logs  to  the  river  after  they  are 
felled  and  trimmed  ;  —  as  practised  by  the  lumbermen  of 
Maine.  —  A  cant  term  for  a  fiystem  of  manoeuvring  or 
mutual  cooperation  in  legislating,  Ac.,  to  carry  favorite 
measures.  (U.  S.) —  Worcester. 

Logrono,  (lo-cjron'yo,)  a  town  of  Spann,  prov.  of  Lo- 
grofio,  on  the  Ebro,  *30  m.  E.  of  Burgos, and  158  m.  N.  E. 
of  Madrid.  It  is  surrounded  by  wiflls,  and  has  a  college, 
manufactures  of  leather,  hats,  Ac.,  besides  several  tan¬ 
neries  and  distilleries.  It  has  also  a  good  trade  in 
rural  produce.  Pop.  11,500.  Edward  tin*  Black  Prince 
defeated  Henry  of  Trastaznara,  brother  of  Peter  I.  (the 
Cruel),  of  Castile,  at  this  place,  April  3, 13*  7.  Before  the 
battle  the  Castilians  encamped  at  Najara,  and  the  allies 
at  Navarrette,  and  it  is  sometimes  named  after  these 
two  places. 

Log  towu,  in  California,  a  mining  village  of  El  Dora¬ 
do  co.,  abt.  10  m.  8.  by  YV.  of  Plncerville. 

Log  towu,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Upson  co.,  abt.  9  m. 
S.s.K.  of  Thomaston. 

Log  wood,  a  very  valuable  dyestuff,  consisting  of  the 
cuttings  or  raspings  of  the  wood  of  the  Heematoxylon 
cam pec/iia mini,  a  tree  growing  in  Mexico  and  the  neigh¬ 
boring  countries.  It  is  extensively  employed  for  dyeing 
black  with  alum  ;  but  acids  change  the  color  to  red  im¬ 
mediately.  Its  dyeing  properties  are  due  to  its  con¬ 
taining  a  crystalline  matter  called  hrrmatoxylon.  which 
is  straw-yellow  in  its  pure  state,  but  assumes  a  brilliant 
red  under  the  influence  of  oxygen  and  alkalies. 

LoBir,  (lore,)  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Maine,  20  m.  N. 
\\\  of  Wiirteniberg.  Mauuf.  Paper;  and  there  are  also 
iron- works.  Pop.  4.000. 

Loim'ic,  a.  [Gr.  loimos,  contagious  ]  (Med.)  Relating 
to  the  plague,  or  to  contagious  disorders. 

Loin,  n.  [A.  S  lend ,  a  haunch,  lendenu,  the  loins;  Ger. 
li  nden ;  Vr.longr;  Lat.  lumbus.]  (Anat.)  The  loins  are 
the  region  of  the  kidneys,  the  space  on  each  side  of  the 
back  bone,  between  the  lowest  of  the  false  ribs,  and  the 
upper  portion  of  the  haunch  bones,  or  the  lateral  por¬ 
tions  of  the  lumbar  region;  called  also  the  reins. — 
The  back  of  an  animal  cut  for  food  ;  as,  a  loin  of  pork. 

Loin;;,  ( Iwdng ,)  a  river  of  France,  rising  at  St.  Colombo, 
dept,  of  Yonne,  and  after  a  course  of  70  in.,  falling  into 
the  Seine  at  Moret.  It  feeds  the  canals  of  Briare  and 
Loing,  by  means  of  which  the  Seine  communicates  with 
the  Loire. 

Loire,  (hoaw,)  [anc.  Liger ,]  the  principal  river  of 
France,  which  flows  through  the  centre  of  it  in  a  \\\ 
direction,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  40  m.  below 
Nantes.  It  rises  in  Mount  Geriiier  de  Jones,  on  the  YV. 
declivity  of  the  Cevenucs,  in  the  dept,  of  Ard&che,  about 
Lat.  44^  38'  N.,  Lon.  4°  30'  K.,  at  an  elevation  of  4.593  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Its  general  direction  is  N.N  YV.  to  near 
Orleans,  after  which  it  flows  YY'.S.YV.  to  its  mouth,  near 
Paimbceuf,  in  Lat.  -7°  15'  N.,  Lon  2°  15'  Y\\  Its  entire 
course  is  estimated  at  (570  m.,  of  which  512  are  naviga¬ 
ble.  Below  Nantes  it  is  between  two  and  three  miles 
wide;  hut  its  navigation  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
is  rendered  difficult  by  shallows  and  numerous  islands. 
Its  rate  of  descent  averages  4  ft.  a  mile.  Its  current  Is 
everywhere  rapid,  and  its  inundations  are  frequently 
productive  of  much  damage;  to  prevent  which,  exten¬ 
sive  embankments  have  been  erected  below  Orleans. 
The  tide  of  the  L.  rises  to  about  5  miles  below  Nantes. 
At  one  time  the  depth  of  the  water  at  its  mouth  was  IS 
ft.  at  ebb-tide ;  now  it  is  only  from  6  to  9  ft.  The  lower 
course  of  the  L.  is  adorned  by  wooded  islets.  It  re¬ 
ceives  about  40  affluents,  of  which  the  principal  are  the 
Loir,  on  the  right;  and  the  Allier,  Cher,  Indre,  and  the 
Y’ienne  on  the  left. 

Loire,  a  dept,  in  the  S.E  of  France,  adjoining  the  depts. 
of  the  Rhone  and  Is&re.  Area ,  1,920  sq.  m.  Desc.  It  is 
generally  mountainous,  being  partly  traversed  by  the 
Cevennes,  and  partly  by  the  mountains  of  the  Force. 
The  basin  of  the  Loire,  which  flows  through  this  dept., 
is  rather  an  unfruitful  valley,  but  the  mountains  are 
rich  in  iron  and  lead,  and  the  coal-fields  of  the  dept,  arc 
the  richest  in  France.  Prod.  Corn,  potatoes,  and  hemp 
There  art?  also  some  excellent  mineral  springs  Mannf. 
Silk,  iron,  steel,  glass,  cottons,  laces,  Ac.  L.  is  also 
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noted  for  the  rearing  of  silk- worm  a.  The  chief  towns 
are  St.  Etienne,  Koaune,  Hive  de  Gier,  and  Montbrison. 
Pp.  557,10s. 

Loire,  (Haute,  or  lTI>l>er,)  a  dept,  in  the  S.E.  of 
France,  situated  to  the  S.  o!  the  preceding,  and  adjoining 
the  depts.  of  Puy-de-DOme,  Ardfeche,  and  Lozere ;  Lat. 
bet.  44°  45'  and  45°  24'  N.,  Lou.  3°  and  4°  40'  E.  Area, 
1,805  sq.  ni.  Desc.  Mountainous,  covered  by  the  Ce- 
vennes, —  Mount  Mazan,  one  of  its  peaks,  rising  to  an 
elevation  of  5,793  ft.  The  soil  is  generally  unfertile,  and 
agriculture  is  very  backward.  Sufficient  produce,  chief¬ 
ly  wheat  and  rye,  is  grown  for  home  consumption  ;  also 
wine,  but  the  latter  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  Bees  are 
kept,  and  silk-worms  are  extensively  reared.  A  fin.  Coal, 
gypsum,  antimony,  and  potters  clay.  Manuf.  Lace,  silks, 
paper,  and  leather.  Principal  rivers.  Loire  and  Allier. 
Chief  towns.  Le  Puy,  the  cap.,  Brioude,and  Yssiugeaux. 
Pop.  312,661. 

Loire,  (Inf^rieiiro,  or  Lower,)  a  dept,  in  the  W. 
of  France,  formerly  included  in  the  prov.  of  Brittany, 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  having  N.  the  depts.  of  Mor- 
bihan  and  Ile-et-Vilaine,  E.  Maine-et-Loire,  S.  Vendee; 
Lat.  between  46°  50'  and  47°  50'  N-,  Lon.  1°  and  2°  30' 
W.  Area,  2,730  sq.  m.  The  river  Loire  has  its  mouth! 
in  this  dept.,  which  it  intersects  from  E.  to  W.  near  its 
centre.  Desc.  The  interior  is,  on  the  whole,  flat,  but  the 
N.E.  and  S.E.  is  somewhat  hilly.  The  country,  on  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Loire,  is  much  more  fertile  than  that  on 
the  N.,  and  it  is  nearly  all  under  culture.  There  are  also 
some  fine  forests.  Salt  marshes  are  numerous  in  the 
W.  Hirers.  Indre,  Sevre-Nantaise,  Maine,  and  Moine, 
all  affluents  of  the  Loire.  Prin.  towns.  Nantes,  the  cap., 
Chateaubriant,  Ancenis,  Paimboeuf,  and  Savenay.  Prod. 
Grain,  and  pale  wines.  Bees  are  largely  kept,  and  cat¬ 
tle  extensively  reared.  Min.  Coal,  iron,  salt,  and  turf. 
The  coast-fisheries  and  general  export  trade  of  the  dept. 
Is  very  extensive.  Manuf.  Sail-cloth,  rope,  glass,  por¬ 
celain,  Ac.  Pop.  598.598. 

Loire!,  (lwaw'rai,?n  river  of  France,  in  dept,  of  Loiret, 
rising  2  m.  from  Orleans,  and  after  a  course  of  10  m. 
joining  the  Loire  near  Orleans.  It  is  navigable  for  boats 
almost  to  its  source. 

Loire!,  a  central  dept,  of  France,  having  N.  Eure-et- 
Loire,  Seine-et-Oise,  and  Seine-et-Marne ;  E.  Yonne;  S. 
Nievre  and  Cher;  W.  Loir-et-Cher ;  Lat.  between  45° 
13'  and  46°  18'  N.,  Lon.  3°  42'  and  4°  45'  E.  Area, 
2,640  sq  m.  Surface,  for  the  most  part  level:  hut  in  the 
N.  there  is  a  chain  of  hills  separating  the  basins  of  the 
Loire  and  the  Seine.  The  Loire  traverses  the  S.  half 
of  the  dept.,  generally  in  a  W.  direction.  S.  of  the  Loire 
the  country  is  marshy,  uncultivated,  and  unfertile;  but 
in  other  parts  it  is  very  productive,  particularly  in  the 
W.  districts.  Agriculture  is  in  a  forward  state.  Prod. 
Grain,  wine,  saffron,  and  timber.  Apples  are  largely 
cultivated ;  bees  and  fowls  are  abundant;  and  the  herds 
of  sheep  and  cattle  are  excellent.  Manuf.  Cloths,  wool¬ 
len  caps,  cottons,  leather,  paper,  and  beet-root  sugar. 
Hirers.  Loire,  Loiret,  Cosson,  Beuvron.  Prin.  towns. 
Orleans,  Gien,  Montargis,  and  Pitlii viers.  Pop.  357,110. 

Loir-et-C’lier,  ( Iwaw'a-shair ',)  a  dept,  of  France,  be¬ 
tween  Lat.  47°  15'  and  68°  10'  N.,  Lon.  0°  30'  and  2°  15' 
E,  having  N.  Eure-et-Loire,  E.  Loiret  and  Cher,  S.  In¬ 
dre  and  Indre-et-Loire,  W.  Sarthe.  Length,  N.YV.  to 
S.E.,  80  m.;  breadth  varying  from  20  to  45  m.  Area. 
2,360  sq.  m.  The  Loire  intersects  the  dept,  from  E.  to 
W.  nearly  in  its  centre.  The  dept,  is  almost  uniformly 
level,  broken  only  by  vine-hills  of  trifling  elevation 
The  N.  part  is  more  fertile  than  the  S.,  three-fourths  of 
which  is  occupied  by  marshes,  heath,  and  forests,  the 
hist  of  which  cover  ^th  of  the  entire  surface.  The 
principal  towns  are  Blois,  Romorantin,  and  Vendouil. 
Hirers  Loire,  Cher,  Bouncheure,  and  Cosson  Prod.  Corn, 
fruits,  hemp,  wine,  and  vegetables  of  all  sorts.  Sheep 
and  horses  are  reared,  and  are  both  numerous  and  ex¬ 
cellent.  Min.  Iron,  turf,  and  alabaster;  but  the  most 
valuable  mineral  is  flint,  of  which  the  most  extensive 
beds  in  France  are  in  this  dept.  Manuf.  Woollens, 
leather,  glass,  paper,  gloves.  Ac.  Pop.  275,757. 

Loi'ter,  v.  n.  [Du.  leutcren ,  to  linger.]  To  tarry;  to 
saunter;  to  be  slow  in  moving  ;  to  be  dilatory  ;  to  spend 
time  idly. 

— v.  a.  To  consume  in  idleness,  carelessness,  or  inaction. 

Loi'terer,  a.  A  lingerer;  one  who  delays,  or  is  slow 
in  motion;  an  idler;  one  who  is  sluggish  or  dilatory. 

Loi  teriiitt’ly,  adr.  In  a  loitering  manner. 

Loja,  or  Loxa,  ( lo'hn ,)  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
prov.  of  Granada.  26  m.  W.  of  Granada,  and  92  S.E.  of 
Seville.  The  town  stands  on  the  S.  of  the  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada.  It  was  formerly  of  great  military  importance, 
being  the  key  to  Granada.  On  the  S.  extremity  are  the 
ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle,  once  of  great  strength  and 
celebrity.  L  is  at  present  quite  a  thriving  place,  and 
has  21  woollen  factories,  and  3  paper-mills.  Pop.  25,900 

Loj;t,  or  Loxa,  (lo'ha.)  u  town  of  Ecuador,  dept,  of  As- 
Hiiay,  on  the  Tapotillo  River,  aht.  2S0  m.  S.  by  W.  of 
Quito;  Lat.  4°  S.,  Lon.  79°  24'  W. ;  pop.  12,000. 

Lok,  Lo'ki.  n.  [Ger.  locken  ;  Icel  loki,  from  locka ,  to 
allure,  to  entice.)  ( Scandinavian  Myth.)  A  malevo¬ 
lent  deity,  corresponding  to  the  Ahriman  of  the  Per¬ 
sians,  w  ho  is  represented  to  be  at  war  with  both  gods 
and  men,  and  originating  all  the  evil  with  which  the 
universe  is  desolated.  In  the  Edda  (the  great  poem  of 
the  Norwegian  nation)  he  is  described  as  the  great  ser¬ 
pent  which  encircles  the  earth,  and  as  having  given  birth 
to  Hela,  or  Death,  the  queen  of  the  infernal  regions 

Lake,  n.  A  private  road  or  path.  —  The  wicket  or  hatch 
of  a  door.  (Ixical  Eng.) 

Lokeren,  (h/ker-en,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  of  E 
Fl  inders,  on  the  Deurne,  12  in.  N.E.  of  Ghent.  L.  is  a 
well-built  tow'n,  with  numerous  schools  and  benevolent 
institutions.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  linen  fabrics,  and 
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has  also  manufactures  of  cottons,  flannels,  laco,  and  to¬ 
bacco.  It  has  also  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  flax, 
and  linens.  Pop.  16,912. 

Lol  a  llon'tez.  Maria  Dolores  Porris  Y  Montez,  b. 
1820,  at  Limerick,  Ireland ;  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Spanish  lady  and  of  an  Irish  officer.  Lola  made  an  un¬ 
suitable  marriage,  and,  leaving  her  husband,  appeared 
as  a  dancer  on  the  Paris  stage.  She  became  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and  for  2  years,  until  his 
abdication,  lived  in  royal  magnificence,  being  made 
Countess  of  Landsfeld.  She  then  married  an  English 
gentleman  ;  deserted  him  ;  exhibited  herself  in  America; 
married  again  in  California ;  opened  a  theatre  in  Aus¬ 
tralia;  lectured  in  London  on  her  own  adventures;  and 
d.  an  outcast  in  the  U.  States,  1861. 

Lol'ig'o,  n.  ( Zoiil .)  See  Squid. 

Lol'iiim,  v.  [Celtic,  lolm  ;  a  name  applied  to  one  of 
the  species.)  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Grami- 
nacest.  The  principal  American  species  are  L.  perenne , 
the  Darnel  Grass;  aud  L.  temultnluni,  the  Poisonous 
Darnel. 

Loll,  v.  n.  [Icel.  lolljlolla ,  sloth,  lolla ,  to  do  sluggishly.] 
To  lean  idly  or  listlessly;  to  recline;  to  lean;  to  lie  at 
ease :  as,  to  loll  on  a  couch.  —  To  hang  out,  said  of  the 
tongue. 

— v.  a  To  thrust  out,  as  the  tongue. 

Lollards,  n.  pf.  [Ger.  lollard.  loll  hard.]  ( Eccl .  Hist.) 
The  origin  of  this  term,  applied  to  a  religious  sect  of 
the  14th  century,  is  by  some  authorities  derived  from 
the  German  lallen ,  lolle.n,  or  lullen,  “  to  sing  in  a  low 
voice;”  and  by  others  is  referred  to  Walter  Lollard, 
who  was  burned  alive  at  Cologne  in  1322.  The  early 
Lollards  tended  the  sick  and  tollowed  the  dead  to  the 
grave,  chanting  in  mournful  tones.  They  were  consti¬ 
tuted  a  religious  order  through  the  influence  of  Charles, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1472.  Julius  II.  conferred  fur¬ 
ther  privileges  upon  them  in  1506.  The  term  was  after¬ 
wards  applied  by  the  partisans  of  the  Church  to  the 
heretics  and  schismatics  of  the  day  generally;  and  the 
followers  of  Wickliffe  in  England  are  frequently  stigma¬ 
tized  under  the  name  of  Lollards. 

Lollardisiii,  n.  The  principles  of  the  Lollards. 

Lol'lera,  n.  pi •  The  same  as  Lollards. 

Lol'lipop,  n.  A  kind  of  sweetmeat  easily  dissolved  in 
the  mouth.  —  Wright. 

Lom  bard,  n.  ( Geog .)  A  native  of  Lombardy. —  A 
term  anciently  used  in  England  for  a  banker  or 
money-lender.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Italian 
merchants,  the  great  usurers  or  money-lenders  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  principally  from  the  cities  of  Lombardy. 

Lomlmrd'ie,  a.  Of,  or  relating  to  Lombardy,  or  to 
the  Lombards. 

L.  Architecture.  See  Romanesque  Architecture. 

Lombardo- Vene  tian  Kingdom.  See  Lom¬ 
bardy. 

Lombardy,  ( lum'bar-de .)  [Ital.  Lombardia.]  A 
country  of  N.  or  Upper  Italy.  The  name,  though  prop¬ 
erly  applicable  only  to  the  vale  of  the  Po,  is  commonly 
given  to  the  whole  tract  of  country  between  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Switzerland  and  Tuscany.  The  plains  of  L..  al¬ 
ways  remarkable  for  their  fertility,  were  originally  peo¬ 
pled  by  the  Siculi,  who  were  expelled  by  a  tribe  of  the 
Celtac  about  B.  c.  1409.  The  Etruscans  established  their 
authority  over  the  country  about  b.  c.  1900,  and  re¬ 
tained  it  until  expelled  by  the  Gauls  B.  c.  506,  w  hen  it 
received  the  name  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  It  was  ravaged 
by  A tti la  in  452,  became  subject  to  the  Heruli  in  476, 
was  conquered  by  the  Ostrogoths  in  489,  1*3'  the  troops 
of  the  E.  empire  under  Nurses  in  554,  and  by  the  Lon- 
gobardi,  from  whom  it  received  its  name,  in  568.  The 
empire  of  the  Longobardi  was  terminated  by  Charle¬ 
magne  in  774,  when  L.,  with  the  rest  of  the  peninsula, 
was  annexed  to  his  territories,  and  in  843  formed  the 
Frankish  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  was  ruled  by  its  own 
kings  till  it  submitted  to  Otbo  I.  (the  Great)  in  961.  The 
cities  gradually  adopted  independent  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  each  possessing  separate  laws  and  customs. 
In  1992  they  elected  Ardouin,  Marquis  of  Ivrea,  asking, 
in  opposition  to  tlieGermans,  who  nominated  Henry  11., 
and  the  country  was  in  consequence  involved  in  war 
till  the  death  of  Ardouin  in  1015.  On  the  death  of 
Henry  II.  (the  Holy),  in  1024,  the  Lombards  again  made 
futile  efforts  to  obtain  an  independent  sovereign.  A 
civil  war  between  the  “  gentlemen  ”  of  Lombardy  and 
Eribert,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  commenced  in  1035,  and 
lasted  till  Conrad  the  1 1.  (the  Salic)  promulgated  his 
feudal  edict  in  1037.  Milan  became  a  republic  in  1107,] 
and  Lodi,  Cremona,  Verona,  Genoa,  Pavia,  ami  other 
cities,  soon  followed  her  example,  and  asserted  their 
new-born  independence  by  rushing  into  civil  war.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  lltli  and  12th  centuries  they  united  to  form  th<-; 
Lombard  leagues  against  the  German  emperors,  and 
were  afterw  ards  desolated  by  the  contentions  of  the  I 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  which  they  sought  to  escape 
by  purchasing  protection  from  Charles  of  Anjou,  king 
of  Naples  (1266-1285),  The  history  of  L.  is,  after  this 
period,  the  history  of  the  several  republics  of  which  it| 
was  composed,  until  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
1748,  by  which  the  greater  part  ol  the  country  was  at- 1 
tached  to  the  house  of  Austria.  In  1796,  Bonaparte 
erected  L.  into  the  Transpadane  republic,  which  was  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  Cisalpine  republic  in  1797,  and 
formed  part  of  the  Italian  republic  in  1802,  and  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  in  1805.  The  Lombardo-  Venetian 
Kingdom  was  created  by  the  allies,  and  given  t<»  Aus¬ 
tria,  in  lieu  of  her  Flemish  territories,  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  1815.  In  1848  L.  revolted  from  Austria,  and 
joined  the  king  of  Sardinia,  but  it  was  reduced  to  sub¬ 
jection  by  the  battles  of  Custoza,  in  1848,  and  ot  Novara, 
in  1849.  By  the  peace  ot  Villa- Franca,  in  1S.»9,  the 
emperor  of  Austria  ceded  nearly  all  Lombardy  to  the 
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emperor  of  the  French,  who  transferred  it  to  Victor 
Emmanuel,  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  remainder  was  in¬ 
corporated  with  Italy  in  1866.  There  is  now  no  official 
division  called  L.,  the  conutrj  having  been  parcelled 
out  into  the  provs.  of  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Como,  Cre¬ 
mona,  Mantua,  Milan.  Pavia,  and  Sotidrio.  Pop. 3,394,180. 

Lombardy,  in  Georgia,  a  post -village  of  Columbia 
co.,  about  75  m.  E.N.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

Lom'bardy  Grove,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of 
Mecklenburg  co. 

Loni'blem,  an  island  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  lying 

I  to  the  E  of  Flores  ;  Lat.  8°  20'  S.,  Lon.  123°  49'  E.  Ext. 

j  40  m.  long,  with  an  aver,  breadth  of  16.  Pop.  Unknown. 

Losn'bok,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  in  the 
group  known  as  the  Sunda  Islands.  It  is  separated 
from  the  island  of  Bali  by  the  Straits  of  Lombok,  and 
from  the  Sumbawa  by  the  Straits  of  Allas.  Lat.  bet.  8° 
12' and  9°  1'  S.,  Lon.  115°  44'  and  116°  49'  E.  Area ,  es¬ 
timated  at  1,400  sq.  m.  The  N.  and  S.  coasts  are  each 
traversed  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  some  of  which  are 
volcanic,  and  covered  with  forests.  The  peak  of  L.,  in 
the  N.,  reaches  an  elevation  of  8,000  ft.  The  interior  is 
a  fertile  valley,  populous,  and  well  cultivated.  Pnd. 
Rice,  cotton,  coffee,  and  maize,  about  20,000  tons  of  the 
former  being  annually  exported  ;  and  abundant  supplies 
of  cattle,  hogs,  poultry, and  vegetables  are  exported  from 
Ampannam  on  the  W.  coast.  A  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  with  Java,  Borneo,  and  other  Malay  islands. 
Chief  towns.  Lombok,  Ampannam,  and  Mutaram  ;  the 
last  is  the  residence  of  the  rajah,  who  is  tributary  to  the 
sultan  of  Bali.  Pop.  250,000. 

Lom'eii!,  n.  [Lat.  lomentum.]  (Bot.)  A  fruit 
similar  to  a  legume,  excepting  that  it  is  con¬ 
tracted  in  the  spaces  between  each  seed,  ami 
there  separates  into  distinct  pieces;  or  is  inde- 
hiscent,  but  divided  by  internal  spurious  dis¬ 
sepiments,  whence  it  appears  at  maturity  to 
consist  of  many  articulations  and  divisions,  as 
in  the  Tick-trefoil  or  Desnmdiuni,  (Fig.  1617.) 

Lomenta'eeoiis,  a.  (Bot.)  Applied  to  a 
plant  whose  fruit  is  a  lonient;  belonging  to,  or 
resembling  a  lumen t. 

Lomi'ra.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post •  township  of 
Dodge  co. ;  pop  about  1,781. 

L«  11 10 11  <1 ,( I  j< m*  li , )  ( lo'mond ,  lok,)  a  1  ake  of  Scot¬ 
land,  between  the  cos.  Dumbarton  and  Stirling, 
its  most  S.  extremity  being  6]^  miles  N.  of  the 
town  of  Dumbarton.  It  is  the  largest  lake  in 
Scotland,  and  is  of  triangular  shape,  about  24 
in.  in  length  N.N.VV.  and  S.S.E.,  and  from  7  to 
8  miles  in  its  widest  part  along  its  8.  coast.  In 
the  N.  it  is  onl}'  1  in.  in  breadth.  Area ,  45  sq. 
m.  Its  depth  varies  from  60  to  600  feet,  and  its 
surface  is  only  22  feet  above  sea-level.  It  con¬ 
tains  30  islands,  some  of  which  are  of  consider¬ 
able  size,  and  well  wooded.  The  scenery  of  the 
lake  is  varied  and  magnificent.  Around  the  N.  Fig. 
portion  of  the  loch  are  high,  wild,  and  pictu-  16i7. 
resque  mountains,  Ben  Lomond  on  the  E„  and 
the  Grampian  Hills  on  the  W.  The  glens  between  the 
mountains  are  well  wooded,  and  contain  many  elegant 
residences.  At  the  S.  the  country  is  low,  and  very  ler- 
tile.  It  receives  several  streams,  of  which  the  Endrick 
is  the  largest.  The  river  Leven  carries  off  its  own  su¬ 
perfluous  waters,  and  discharges  them  into  the  Frith  of 
Clyde  near  Dumbarton. 

Lo'monite,  n.  (Mm)  The  same  as  Lacmonite,  q.  v. 

Loilionosof,  ( lo'mo-no-sor',)  MICHAEL,  a  Russian  poet, 
and  the  father  of  modern  Russian  literature,  b.  at  Khoi- 
mazov,  1711,  was  the  son  of  a  fisherman,  and.  having  fled 
from  his  father,  took  refuge  in  a  monastery,  where  he 
received  his  education,  which  he  afterwards  improved  at 
a  German  university.  In  1741  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  became  member  of  the  Academy  of  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  professor  of  chemistry.  In  1761  he  was  hon¬ 
ored  with  the  title  of  councillor  of  state.  The  odes  of 
L.  are  greatly  admired  for  originality  of  invention,  sub¬ 
limity  of  sentiment,  and  energy  of  language  :  and  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  turgid  style  which,  in  some  instances, 
has  been  imputed  to  them,  by  that  spirit  and  fire  which 
are  the  principal  characteristics  in  this  species  of  com¬ 
position.  Pindar  was  his  great  model.  He  enriched 
his  native  language  with  various  kinds  of  metre.  His 
works,  in  3  volumes  8vo..  consist  of  pieces  in  verse  and 
prose,  the  last  being  chiefly  philosophical  dissertations. 
Died  1765. 

Loinza,  ( lom-za '.)  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  govt,  of 
Augustovo,  on  the  Narev.  a  tributary  of  the  Vistula,  85 
miles  N.E.  ot  \\  arsaw.  It  contains  a  college  and  an 
arsenal.  Manuf.  Cloths,  linens,  and  paper.  Pip.  6,043. 

Loiiacoit'illg-,  in  Maryland,  a  post  -  village  01  Alle¬ 
ghany  co.,  about  16  m.  VV.  by  S.  of  Cumberland. 

Lonado,  or  Lonato,  (lo-na'to,)  a  town  of  Italy,  prov. 
of  Brescia,  13  in.  K.S.E.  of  Brescia.  It  is  walled,  ami  de¬ 
fended  by  a  castle.  Manuf.  Silk  twist,  and  saltpetre. 
Pop.  7.009.  It  is  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  a  victory 
gained  by  Napoleon  I.  over  the  Austrians  in  1796. 

Londerz<kel,  ( lone! dair-zail ,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  prt  v. 
of  S  Brahant,  12  in  from  Brussels;  pop.  5.990. 

Lon  lion,  (/  fin'd  un.)  [Lat.  Londinium  ;  Fr.  Londres  ] 
The  metropolis  of  the  British  empire,  and  the  most 
populous,  wealthy,  and  commercial  city  of  the  world. 
It  is  situated  partly  anil  principally  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Thames,  in  the  co..  of  Middlesex,  and  partly  on  ils 
S  bank  in  the  co.  of  Surrey,  aht.  45  m.  above  the  rivers 
mouth  at  the  Nore,  and  15  below  the  highest  tide-wav. 
The  site  on  the  N.  side  is  high  and  dry,  but  on  the  S  it 
is  so  low  as  to  be  under  the  level  of  the  highest  tides, 
though,  by  a  well-constructed  system  of  drainage,  it  is 
kept  perfectly  free  from  wet.  The  sub-soil  is  a  hard 
clay,  known  to  geologists  by  the  name  of  London  clay , 
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lying  in  the*  middle  of  the  great  clmlk  basin,  extending 
from  Berkshire  to  the  K.  coast.  In  several  places  the 
clay  is  covered  by  thick  beds  of  gravel.  Exclusive  of 
the  City  of  London  (properly  so  called)  the  metropolis 
comprises  the  city  and  liberties  of  Westminster,  the 
parliamentary  boroughs  of  Tower  Hamlets,  Finsbury, 
Hackney,  Marylebone,  Southwark,  Lambeth.  Kensing¬ 
ton,  Chelsea,  and  Greenwich,  and  other  contiguous  dis¬ 
tricts,  which,  though  formerly  distinct,  are  now  com¬ 
bined  to  form  the  huge  agglomeration  of  streets  and 
houses  called  London.  To  attempt  in  this  article  more 
than  a  brief  sketch  of  the  leading  features  of  this 
4*  Modern  Babylon  ’’  would  exceed  our  just  limits.  Its 
length  E.  from  1*1  u instead  in  Essex,  to  its  W.  boundary 
Hammersmith,  in  Middlesex,  on  the  .V  bank  of  the 
Thames,  may  he  estimated  at  lit  m. ;  its  breadth,  N.  toi 
S.,  or  from  Hampstead,  in  Middlesex,  to  Camberwell, 
co.  Surrey,  at  14  ni. ;  while  its  circumference  is  not  less 
than  40  m.  The  united  area  of  the  city  proper,  West¬ 
minster  city  and  liberties.  Ac.  (excluding  the  divisions 
of  Greenwich.  Chelsea,  and  Kensington,)  is  *<1,498  acres. 
The  N.  and  S.  portions  of  Loudon  are  connected  by 
bridges,  viz.,  those  of  London,  Southwark,  Blackfriars, 
Waterloo,  Hungerford,  Westminster,  Vauxhall,  Chelsea, 
Wandsworth,  Putney,  and  Hammersmith,  besides  sev¬ 
eral  railway  bridges.  Communication  is  also  main¬ 
tained  subterraneously  by  the  Thames  Tunnel  and  sub¬ 
way.  The  city  proper  is  divided  into  108  parishes,  and 
contains  about  3  0  churches  belonging  to  the  Anglican 
communion,  irrespective  of  several  hundred  others  be¬ 
longing  to  various  denominations.  This,  the  E.  central 
division  of  the  metropolis,  may  he  termed  the  centre  of 
commerce  not  only  of  the  British  empire,  but  of  the 
world  at  large.  What  is  legally  termed  the  port  of  L. 
extends  about  7  in.  below  London  Bridge  beyond  Black- 
wall:  though  the  actual l  port,  consisting  of  the  upper, 
middle,  and  lower  pools,  does  not  reach  beyond  Lime- 
house.  Independent  of  the  river  accommodation  thus  af¬ 
forded  for  shipping,  a  series  of  vast  inland  docks  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  Tower  to  nearly  opposite  Greenwich. 
The  West  India  Docks ,  the  largest  of  these,  (opened  in 
1802,)  comprise  about  293  acres,  a  fourth  part  of  which  is 
water  area,  the  rest  being  occupied  with  quays  and  ware¬ 
houses  of  great  magnitude.  There  is,  also,  here  an  export 
and  import  dock,  with  ample  room  for  500  large  mer¬ 
chantmen.  The  London  Docks ,  abt.  1^  m.  below  London 
Bridge,  cover  about  100  acres  of  ground,  of  which  nearly 
a  third  part  is  water.  The  vaults  beneath  the  ware¬ 
houses  have  cellarage  for  65,000  pipes  of  wine,  and  one 
of  them  has  an  area  of  7  acres.  The  tobacco  warehouses 
are,  also,  very  extensive.  The  E.  and  W.  India  Docks , 
smaller  than  the  before-mentioned,  and  situate  further 
down  the  river,  have  a  depth  of  23  feet,  with  a  water- 
area  of  30  acres.  The  Commercial  Docks ,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  river,  contain  a  water-surface  of  40  acres;  and 
the  St.  Katharine's  Docks ,  just  below  the  Tower,  en¬ 
close  24  acres,  all  being  surrounded  by  extensive  ware¬ 
houses.  The  shipping  frequenting  the  port  ranks  next 
in  extent  to  that  of  Liverpool.  The  city  proper  was 
formerly  walled,  with  large  entrances  or  gates,  one  only 
of  which — Temple  Bar,  dividing  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster — remained  until  1877.  The  noticeable  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  of  the  city  are  the  Tower  of  London  (q.  v.); 
the  Royal  Mint;  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  (q.v.);  the  General 
Post-Office;  the  Guildhall ;  Mansion  House;  the  halls  of 
the  various  livery  companies,  or  trade  guilds  ;  the  Bank 
of  England  (covering  8  acres) ;  Royal  Exchange;  Stock 
Exchange ;  Corn  Exchange ;  Coal  Exchange  ;  Custom- 
House  ;  East  India  House,  Ac  The  city  is  intersected  with 
railroads  both  above  and  below  ground.  In  a  radius  of  one 
mile  round  the  Bank  of  England  is  found,  perhaps,  the 
busiest,  and  certainly,  during  business  hours,  the  most 
densely  crowded  spot  on  the  globe.  Proceeding  W.,  and 


Fig.  1618.  —  DANK  OF  ENGLAND, 
arrived  at  Temple  Bar  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  great 
thoroughfare,  tin*  Strand,  we  find  on  the  right  the  Tem¬ 
ple.  with  its  beautiful  gardens  extending  to  the  river’s 
edge,  and  on  the  left,  tin*  other  great  Inns  of  Court, 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  Ac.  Further  on,  into  Westminster, 
is  the  grand  division  of  the  metropolis  known  as  the 
Wed- End,  the  court,  fashionable,  and  literary  quarter 
—  the  London  of  polite  society.  Here  are  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  the  various  government  offices,  National 
Gallery,  theatres,  royal  and  other  palaces,  the  parks, 
(see  Hyde  Pviik,  p.  1257)  club-houses,  picture-galleries; 
th«*  British  Museum,  Westminster  Abbey.  Kensington 
Gardens,  Ac.  Further  north,  the  Regent's  Park,  Zoolog¬ 
ical  Gardens,  London  University,  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  and  literary  institutions  and  public  edifices  greet 


the  eye  in  numbers.  Markets,  hospitals,  asylums,  Ac., 
are  spread  over  this  metropolis  in  great  profusion  : 
and  it  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  4,000  churches, 
chapels,  and  places  devoted  to  divine  worship,  flourish 
within  its  precincts.  A  magnificent  roadway  of  granite, 
called  the  Thames  Embankment,  from  100  to  200  ft.  wide, 
extending  on  both  sides  of  the  river  from  Westminster 
to  Blackfriars  Bridge,  was  commenced  in  1864,  upon 
which  have  been  erected,  in  1878,  the  ('leopatra  obelisk 
and  the  new  National  opera-house.  The  city  proper  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  lord-mayor  and  courts  of  al¬ 
dermen  and  common  council,  together  forming  the  rich¬ 
est  municipal  corporation  in  the  world,  and  exercising 
supreme  jurisdiction  within  the  liberties. — Manuf.L.  pre¬ 
sents  itself  under  too  many  aspects  to  be  cal  led  a  manu¬ 
facturing  city;  yet  it  is  the  seat  of  many,  and  of  some 
very  extensive,  manufactures,  several  of  which  have 
their  distinct  quarters.  Among  the  principal  are  those 
of  silk,  engines,  machinery,  sugar,  liquors,  soap,  chem¬ 
icals,  leather,  gold  and  silver  ware  and  jewelry,  coach¬ 
building,  ship-building,  Ac.  The  brewing  of  ale  and 
porter  is  conducted  on  a  gigantic  scale,  the  yearly  con¬ 
sumption  of  these  articles  in  the  metropolis  alone  aver¬ 
aging  44,0«)0,000  gallons.  L.  ranks  still  higher  as  a  liter¬ 
ary  even  than  as  a  commercial  centre.  It  is,  essentially, 
the  focus  of  British  art,  science,  and  civilization.  D  p.,  in 
1871,  3,266,987. —  Nothing  is  known  of  L.  previous  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Romans;  but  we  learn  from  Tacitus  (An- 
nal.,  lib.  xiv.,  cap.  33)  that  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Nero 
it  was  an  important  emporium.  After  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Saxon  dominion,  L.  is  supposed  to  have  be¬ 
come  the  capital  of  the  E.  Saxon  kingdom.  Eventually 
it  became  the  capital  of  the  entire  kingdom,  and,  after 
the  Norman  conquest,  received  a  charter,  the  original 
of  which  is  still  preserved  as  the  palladium  of  the  city’s 
liberties.  The  history  of  L.  thenceforward  is  one  of 
continual  progression,  although  at  different  periods 
severely  visited  by  fires,  pestilence,  Ac.  In  1381,  Wat 
Tyler’s  rebellion  was  suppressed  by  the  citizens,  com¬ 
manded  by  Sir  William  Walworth,  then  lord-mayor. 
In  the  15th  century,  L.  began  to  make  marvellous 
strides,  and  in  the  16th,  it  vied  with  Venice,  Genoa,  and 
Amsterdam,  both  in  extensive  foreign  commerce  and  in 
the  opulence  of  its  citizens.  During  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  the  city  was  partly  desolated,  first  by  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  Great  Plague,  and  shortly  after,  in  1666, 
by  what  is  known  in  history  as  the  Great  Fire,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  which  destroyed  13,200  houses,  90  churches,  and 
many  public  buildings;  the  property  destroyed  being 
estimated  at  the  enormous  sum,  in  those  days,  of  $50,- 
000.000.  After  this  calamity,  ancient  L.  being  a  thing 
of  the  past,  the  modern  city  arose  upon  its  ruins.  In 
1780,  the  metropolis  was  the  scene  of  dreadful  riots, 
incited  by  a  fanatic  nobleman,  Lord  George  Gordon, 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants.  In  1878,  after 
25  years  of  litigation,  the  magnificent  domain  of  Epping 
Forest,  containing  nearly  6.000  acres  of  splendid  wood¬ 
land,  situated  upon  the  very  skirts  of  East  London,  was 
added  to  the  park  area  of  L.  Fop.  of  L.  1871, 3,264,260: 
1877.  est.  3,533,484.  It  is  estimated  that  14,210  houses 
and  70,000  persons  are  annually  added  to  the  city.  L. 
contained  in  1879,  57  theatres,  capable  of  holding  126,100 
persons;  415  music  balls,  holding  175,900.  Total  capa¬ 
city,  302,000.  A  gigantic  extension  in  size,  population, 
and  wealth,  form  thesalient  points  of  its  present  history. 

Lon'rion,  a  thriving  town,  cap.  of  Middlesex  co.,  prov. 
of  Ontario,  on  the  Thames,  abt.  76  in.  W.  of  Hamilton.  J 
It  commands  an  extensive  trade.  Pop.  1871, 15,826. — In 
Did.,  a  P.-V.  of  Shelby  co.,  abt.  15  m.  S.E.  of  India napo- 1 
lis. — In  Ky.,  a  P.-V.,  cap.  of  Laurel  co..  abt.  100  m.  8. S.E. ! 
of  Frankfort. — In  Mich.,  a  p.-twp.  of  Monroe  co. —  In  A. 
H.,  a  twp.  of  Merrimac  co. — In  O.,  a  P.-V.,  cap  of  Madi¬ 
son  co.,  abt.  25  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Columbus;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 
— A  village  of  Richmond  co. 

Loii'doii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Mercer  co., 
abt.  142  in.  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Loudon  Bridge,  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village  of  Prin¬ 
cess  Anne  co.,  abt.  100  in.  S.E.  of  Richmond. 

Lon  don  Brit  ain,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of 
Chester  co. ;  pop.  (1870),  660. 

Lon'don  City,  in  Illinois ,  a  village  of  Fayette  co., 
abt.  14  m.  E  of  Vandal  is*. 

London  Clay,  n.  (Geol.)  See  London. 

Lon'donderry,  Charles  William  Stewart,  Marquis 
of,  b.  at  Dublin,  1778;  served  under  Sir  R.  Abercrombie, 
and  under  Sir  John  Moore  and  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  in  the 
Peninsula.  Ho  was  English  ambassador  at  Vienna,  and 
minister-plenipotentiary  at  its  Congress.  By  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  Miss  Vane  he  succeeded  to  immense  estates 
in  Durham,  and  devoted  himself  to  their  improvement 
and  to  the  welfare  of  his  tenantry.  He  wrote  the1 
Story  of  the  J^ninsular  War  and  some  other  works.  D. 
1854. 

Londonderhy,  Robert  Stewvrt,  Marquis  of,  an  Irish 
statesman,  B.  1769,  distinguished  himself  in  the  Irish 
parliament;  and,  on  bis  father’s  creation  as  Earl  of 
Londonderry,  became  Viscount  Castlereagh.  As  such 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  Iri.-h  polities,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  matter  of  the  Union,  after  which  he  repre¬ 
sented  his  native  county,  Down,  in  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Under  Pitt  he  became  secretary  of  war,  tough t 
a  duel  with  Canning,  and  became  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs.  He,  as  well  as  bis  brother  Charles,  represented 
England  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  He  ended  lii.s  life 
by  suicide.  1822. 

Londonderry,  or  Berry,  (lim'd nn-der-re,)  a  marit. 
co.  in  the  N.  of  Ireland,  prov. of  Ulster,  having  N.  Lough 
Foyle  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  E.  Antrim,  and  Lough 
Neagh;  8.  Tyrone;  W.  Donegal.  Area ,  810  sip  m.  The 
surface  is  generally  mountainous  and  irregular,  partim- 
larly  in  the  centre  and  S.,  Sawell  on  the  S.  border  being  j 
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2,236  feet  high.  Elsewhere  it  is  generally  low.  The 
soil  is  of  a  mixed  character,  the  greater  part,  with  the 
exception  of  tin*  alluvial  spots  on  the  banks  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  rivers,  and  of  a  considerable  open  district  which 
stretches  S.  to  Tyrone,  being  ill  suited  for  wheat,  or  in¬ 
deed  for  any  cereal  crop.  Agriculture  has  of  late  years 
been  much  improved;  in  fact,  it  is  considerably  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  majority  of  Irish  cos.  Hirers.  Foyle,  Bunn, 
and  Roe.  Prod.  Potatoes  form  the  principal  crops.  In 
some  parts  oats,  barley,  wheat,  and  flax  are  cultivated, 
and  rye  on  the  higher  soils.  Manvf.  Linen  is  the  great 
staple  of  this  co.  There  is  a  considerable  export  and 
import  trade  at  the  towns  of  Derry  and  Port  Rush, 
which  is  the  seaport  of  Coleraine.  The  principal  towns 
are  Londonderry,  Coleraine,  and  Newtown-Liniavady. 
This  co.  is  almost  wholly  owned  by  London  livery  com¬ 
panies,  to  whom  it  was  granted  by  James  I.  of  England 
after  the  rebellion  of  its  chiefs.  Hence  the  prefix  o( 
London  to  its  ancient  name.  Pop.  184.209. 

Londonderry,  the  capital  of  thcabove  county,  is  pleasantly 
situate  on  the  Foyle,  120  m.  from  Dublin;  La t.  54°  59' 
6  '  N.,  Lon.  7°  19'  VV.  It  contains,  within  the  walls,  four 
main  streets,  which  cross  at  right  angles,  and  form,  with 
the  smaller  streets  and  lanes,  a  sort  of  parallelogram. 
The  ground  on  which  the  town  stands  is  hilly.  The  old 
walls,  flanked  with  bastions,  which  were  built  in  the 
year  1614,  still  remain  in  fine  repair,  and  are  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  the  place.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  ca¬ 
thedral,  a  Gothic  structure,  built  in  the  year  1683,  and 
having  a  tower  and  a  spire  178  feet  high;  a  bishop's 
palace,  a  deanery,  various  places  of  worship,  schools,  a 
mechanics’  institute,  jail,  an  infirmary,  a  small  theatre, 
a  linen-hall,  town-hall,  district  lunatic  asylum,  union 
workhouse,  custom-house,  and  barracks;  also,  a  Doric 
column,  surmounted  by  a  statue,  erected  in  honor  of 
the  Rev.  G.  Walker,  who  defended  the  city  during  its 
memorable  siege.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  with  the 
West  Indies  and  the  United  States.  The  harbor  is  deep, 
wide,  and  tolerably  secure.  This  town  is  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  lias  olten  suffered  from  the  effects  of  wnr. 
In  1688  it  was  besieged  by  king  James  II.  from  De¬ 
cember,  1688,  till  August,  1689,  when  the  siege  was 
raised  Pop.  20,875. 

Londonderry,  a  seaport-town  of  Colchester  co.,  in 
Nova  Scotia,  on  the  N.  side  of  Cobequid  Bay,  abt.  55  m. 
N.  of  Halifax. 

Lon  donderry,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Rockingham  co.,  abt.  6  m.  S.  of  Manchester ; 
pop.  ot  township  abt.  2,200. 

Londonderry,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Guernsey  co.,  abt.  90  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus;  pop. 
of  township  abt.  1,800.  —  A  village  of  Ross  co. 

Londonderry,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Bed¬ 
ford  co. ;  pop.  (1870). 7 14. 

— A  post-township  of  Chester  co:  pop.  abt.  850. 

— A  township  of  Dauphin  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2.200. 

— A  township  of  Lebanon  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,600. 

Londonderry,  in  Vermont ,  a  post-township  of  Wind¬ 
ham  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

London  Grove,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township 
of  Chester  co. ;  pop.  (1870),1  S04. 

Lon  «lon-|>ride,  n.  (Jiot.)  A  species  of  Saxi  frag  a,  q.  v. 

Lon  doner,  n.  A  native  of  London. 

Londonism,  n.  A  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  London. 

London ize,  v.  a.  and  v.  n.  To  conform  to  the  man¬ 
ners  and  characteristic  usages  of  London. 

Lone,  a.  [Icel.  Ion,  a  breaking  off.  intermission,  neglect¬ 
ing,  latalon ,  to  leave  off'.  t<»  neglect.]  Single;  solitary; 
having  no  company.  —  Retired;  unfrequented;  —  Stand¬ 
ing  by  itself;  not  having  others  in  the  neighborhood  ;  as, 
a  lone  house.  —  Single  or  unmarried,  or  in  widowhood. 

— n.  A  lane.  (Local  Eng.) 

Lone  Jack.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co., 
abt.  29  in.  S.E.  of  Independence. 

Lone  Rock,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Richland 
co.,  abt.  43  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Madison. 

Lone  Star,  in  California ,  a  village  of  Placer  co.,  abt. 
6  m.  N.  of  Auburn. 

Lone  Tree,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Bureau  co., 
abt.  110  m.  N.  by  E  of  Springfield. 

Loneliness, n.  Solitude;  retirement;  seclusion  from 
company.  —  Love  of  retirement;  disposition  to  soli* 
tude. 

Lonely,  a.  Solitary;  at  a  distance  from  company  or 
neighbors;  without  society.—  Retired;  unfrequented; 
sequestered. —  Addicted  to  solitude  or  seclusion  from 
company  ;  as,  a  lonely  bachelor. 

Lone'some.  a.  Solitary;  secluded  from  society. 

Lone'somely,  ad r.  In  a  dismal  or  lonesome  manner. 

Lone  someness,  n.  State  of  being  lonesome  or  soli¬ 
tary  :  solitude. 

Lon;;,  a.  ( A.S.  and  Ger.  Jang,  long :  Lat.  longns ;  Fr.  long  ] 
Extended  ;  produced  ;  drawn  out  in  a  line,  or  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  length.  —  Drawn  out  or  extended  in  time:  as, 
a  long  while,  long,  long  ago. —  Extended  to  any  certain 
measure ;  as,  a  yard  long,  a  mile  long.  —  Tedious  ;  as.  a 
long  tale.  —  Dilatory  :  as.  he  is  long  in  coming.  —  Con¬ 
tinued  in  a  series  to  a  great  extent :  as,  a  long  line  of 
ancestors.  —  Protracted ;  as.  a  long  note,  a  long  syllable. 

_ Lingering  or  longing;  extensive;  extending  far  in 

prospect  or  into  futurity. 

“  Many  a  long  look  for  succor."—  Drydtn 

_ n.  (Mas  )  A  character  of  this  form  p,  the  length  ot 

which  in  common  time  is  equal  to  four  semibreves  or 
eight  minims. 

_ v.  n.  [A.  S.  langian,  to  draw  out,  to  long,  to  crave; 

Icel.  langa ,  to  yearn,  to  wish  for  |  To  desire  earnestly 
or  eagerly;  —  followed  by /or  or  after,  or  by  an  infinitive. 

_ q\,  have  a  preternatural  craving  or  eager  appetite 

Loiig-H'COin'ing.in  New  Jersey,  n  village  of  Camden 
co.,  abt.  15  in.  S.E.  of  Camden. 
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Lon'g-an,  n.  (Sot.)  The  pulpy  fruit  of  the  Nephelium 
longan.  —  See  N  ephelium. 

Eon^ani  inity ,  n.  [Lat.  longanimitas ;  Fr.  longa- 
nimite .]  Forbearance;  patience:  equanimity. 

Eon«g  liar,  in  California ,  a  village  and  township  of 
Yuba  co.,  about  14  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Marysville;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  1,600. 

Ei>nig'-i>oat.  «.  ( Naut .)  A  large  and  strong  boat,  for¬ 
merly  the  largest  carried  by  a  ship;  but  it  has  now 
generally  given  place  to  the  launch. 

Eon;:'  Krancli.  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village  of  Monroe 
co.,  abt.  60  in.  N.N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Fong*  Branch,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  co.,  abt.  33  m.  S.  of  New  York. 

Long'-l>rcatlic<l,  a.  That  is  not  easily  exhausted 
of  breath;  long-winded. 

Lung  <  aue  Creek,  in  Georgia,  enters  Chattahoochee 
River  from  Troup  co. 

Long  Cane  Creek,  in  South  Carolina ,  enters  Little 
River  in  Abbeville  dist. 

Long  Creek,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Decatur  co.;  pop. 
651. 

Long  Creek,  in  N.  Carolina ,  enters  Catawba  River 
from  Mecklenburg  co. 

—  Enters  Rocky  River  from  Stanley  co. 

Eong  Creek,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Louisa  co. 

Long  Dick's  Creek,  in  Iowa,  enters  the  Sbikagua 
or  Skunk  River  in  Jasper  co. 

Eonge*  n.  Same  as  Lunge,  q.  v. 

Long  Eddy,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Sullivan  co. 

Longer,  n  One  who  desires  or  longs  for  earnestly. 

Longer,  ( long'ger ,)  comp,  of  Long,  q.  v. 

Longevity,  n.  [Fr.  longiviU ,  from  Lat.  longa  vita , 
long  life.]  Length  or  duration  of  life.  —  Great  length 
of  life;  long  life.  —  The  antediluvians  attained  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  age,  some  nearly  a  thousand  years.  Methu¬ 
selah,  who  lived  the  longest,  was  969  years  old  when  he 
died.  Noah  was  500  years  old  wheu  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth  were  born  <  Gen.  v.  32);  and  some  of  his  descend¬ 
ants  exceeded  what  are  now  considered  the  ordinary 
limits  of  human  existence,  though  no  one  born  after  the 
Deluge  passed  the  age  of  464  years,  or  one-half  of  that 
attained  by  some  of  the  antediluvians.  Terah,  the  last 
who  exceeded  200,  died  b.  c.  1921 ;  and  since  his  time, 
but  few  instances  are  recorded  of  men  living  beyond 
the  term  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the  ordinary  limit 
of  human  existence.  “  The  days  of  our  years  are  three¬ 
score  years  and  ten;  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they 
be  fourscore  years,  j'et  is  their  strength  labour  and 
sorrow.”  Alison,  referring  to  modern  times  {Hist,  of 
Europe,  1815-52,  vol.  v.  p.  408),  states  that  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  the  globe  known  to  authentic  history 
have  been  found  among  the  slaves  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  speaks  of  one  in  Jamaica  who  attained  the  age  of 
180  years;  and  lately,  Jan  27,1866,  a  man  called  Joseph 
Creb,  of  Caledonia,  Wisconsin,  died,  it  is  said,  at  the  age 
of  141  years.  The  evidence,  however,  in  such  cases,  is 
by  no  means  conclusive;  and  it  evidently  rests  generally 
on  uncertain  tradition,  and  on  the  very  fallible  memories 
of  illiterate  old  men.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  as  civilization  extends,  as  the  laws  that  affect  health 
are  understood  and  acted  upon,  the  duration  of  life  will 
be  much  increased.  Instances  of  longevity  show  what  the 
human  frame  is  capable  of  attaining  to;  and  as  the  laws 
of  health  come  to  be  more  observed,  healthier  parents 
will  give  birth  to  healthier  children  from  generation  to 
generation.  Indeed,  there  are  not  wanting  those  who 
look  upon  the  natural  duration  of  life  as  a  hundred 
years,  and  who  literally  receive  the  language  of  the 
prophet,  that  there  shall  be  no  more  thence  an  infant 
of  days,  nor  an  old  man  that  hath  not  filled  his  days: 
for  the  child  shall  die  a  hundred  years;  but  the  sinner 
being  an  hundred  years  old  shall  be  accursed.  And 
they  shall  build  houses  and  inhabit  them;  and  they 
shall  plant  vineyards  and  eat  the  fruit  of  them.  They 
shall  not  build  and  another  inhabit:  they  shall  not 
plant  and  another  cat :  for  as  the  days  of  a  tree  are  the 
days  of  my  people,  and  mine  elect  shall  long  enjoy  the 
work  of  their  hands.”  {Isa.  Ixv.  20-22.) 

Longe'val,  a.  [Lat.  longus,  and  serum,  age,  life  ]  Long- 
lived. 

liOnge'vous,  a.  [Lat.  longtevus.]  Living  a  long  time; 
of  great  age 

Long  Falls  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of 
McLean  co. 

LongTellow*  Henry  Wadsworth,  an  American  poet. 
B.  in  Portland,  Me.,  1807,  son  of  Stephen  L ,  a  distin¬ 
guished  member  of  the  bar  in  that  city.  At  the  age  of 
14.  he  entered  Bowdoin  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  1825.  During  his  college  life  he  wrote  several  pieces, 
some  of  which  possessed  in-great  perfection  the  charac¬ 
teristics  which  have  rendered  him  so  universal  a  favorite. 
Among  them  are.  the  Burial  of  the  Minnesink,  and  the 
Hymn  of  the  Moravian  Nuns  of  Bethlehem  at  the  Conse¬ 
cration  of  PalasWs  Banner.  After  leaving  college,  a 
short  season  was  spent  by  the  poet  in  the  law-office  of 
his  father  ;  but  he  was  speedily  appointed  to  a  profes¬ 
sorship  of  modern  languages,  in  Bowdoin  College,  and 
travelled  several  years  in  Europe  to  prepare  himself 
more  perfectly  for  its  duties.  His  travels  included 
Spain  and  Germany ;  and  an  essay  on  the  Moral  and 
Devotional  Poetry  of  Spain  was  published  on  his  return, 
in  which  he  inserted  his  translation  of  Manrique’s  Span¬ 
ish  poem  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  18  >3  these  pro¬ 
ductions  were  published  in  a  volume  in  Boston,  along 
with  translations  of  the  sonnets  of  Lope  de  Vega  and 
other  poets.  The  sketches  of  his  foreign  travels,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  work  called  Outre  Mer ,  were  also  the  fruit 
of  these  wanderings.  In  183y  the  poet  transferred  his 
residence  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  near  Boston, 
where  he  had  been  chosen  as  the  successor  of  Professor 


Ticknor  in  the  professorship  of  modern  languages  and 
literature.  A  second  visit  to  Europe,  and  a  considerable 
residence  abroad,  followed  upon  this  appointment.  That 
he  might  return  more  eminently  fitted  for  it,  he  visited 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland,  and  Switzerland.  Hyperion, 
a  romance,  was  one  of  the  prose-poetical  fruits  of  this 
period  of  foreign  travel,  —  a  work  combining  truths  and 
realities  of  personal  experience  and  history,  with  much 
imaginative  and  romantic  illustration.  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  till  1839  that  any  of  Longfellow’s  poetical  produc¬ 
tions  were  given  to  the  public  in  a  volume  —  The  Voices 
of  the  Night  —  published  at  Cambridge,  ami  containing 
his  early  poems,  some  translations  from  the  Spanish, 
and  some  of  the  very  finest  of  all  the  productions  of  his 


Fig.  1619.  —  LONGFELLOW. 

genius,  such  as  The.  Psalm  of  Life,  and  especially  the 
Excelsior.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
poems  in  the  English  language.  In  1842  L.  published 
a  little  volume  of  ballads  and  other  poems,  and  a  few 
pieces  on  slavery.  The  Spanish  Student  was  published 
in  1843;  the  Belf  ry  of  Bruges,  iu  1846;  Evangeline ,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  poems,  in  1847.  The  Belfry 
of  Bruges  contained  those  very  beautiful  pieces  entitled 
Sea-weed,  anil  tlie  Rain  in  Summer.  In  1850  appeared 
The  Seaside  and  the  Fireside,  containing  the  beautiful 
poem  Resignation,  and  that  on  The  Building  of  the.  Ship, 
closing  with  an  apostrophe  of  admiration  to  the  Ameri- 
can  Union,  and  of  confidence  in  its  perpetuity.  Iu  1851 
L.  published  the  very  beautiful  poem,  illustrating  so 
richly,  quaintly,  and  with  so  much  tender  feeling,  the 
Middle  Ages  iu  Europe,  entitled  The  Golden  Legend. 
The  play  has  much  of  the  sweetness  and  tenderness  of 
sentiment  and  character  exhibited  in  Evangeline ,  and 
the  highest  lessons  and  impulses  of  the  legends  of  the 
early  and  later  monastic  ages  are  drawn  out  in  the 
characters  and  incidents.  The  manners  of  the  olden 
times  are  exquisitely  sketched;  saints,  scholars,  singers, 
students,  doctors,  princes,  peasants,  monks,  priests, 
devils,  revellers;  the  cathedral,  street,  and  town  and 
country  life;  the  plays  of  sacred  festivals  and  miracles; 
all  the  striking  elements  and  features  of  the  ages  of  su¬ 
perstition  passing  into  faith  — are  revealed  and  relieved 
in  exquisitely  beautiful  language,  verse,  and  imagery. 
Deep  and  earnest  lessons  of  piety  and  moral  wisdom  are 
set  like  fountains  welling  in  a  quiet  meadow,  sprinkled 
with  violets  and  daisies.  In  1855  L.’s  genius  revealed 
itself  in  an  entirely  new  and  original  production,  enti¬ 
tled  The  Song  of  Hiawatha,  founded  on  the  scenery,  tra¬ 
ditions,  characteristics,  manners, and  life  of  the  aborigi¬ 
nal  Indian  tribes  of  America,  viewed  indeed  in  their 
most  poetical  light,  lmt  yet  illustrated  with  exceeding 
beauty  of  truth  as  well  as  fiction.  The  ruder,  coarser, 
savage  traits  of  character  and  life  are  not  drawn,  or  are 
transfigured  with  the  beauty  of  poetic  language  and 
ideal  sentiment:  and  the  poem  is  a  singularly  beautiful 
combination  of  Indian  idylls,  aboriginal  Arabian  Nights’ 
Entertainments,  a  Greek  Homeric  Odyssey  of  Indian 
story,  with  a  human  being  of  supernatural  endowments, 
but  a  human  heart  and  feelings,  and  a  social  loving 
life;  and  the  growth  of  an  Indian  love,  and  the  course 
of  an  Indian  wooing  and  wedding,  and  years  of  happy 
domestic  enjoyments,  with  tragedies  of  life  and  death  1 
intermingled, —  all  exquisitely  blended  in  an  atmosphere  | 
of  imagination  and  of  feeling,  so  pure,  so  elevated,  so 
lovely,  with  lights  so  strangely  rich  and  glowing,  that 
it  is  as  if  an  Aurora  Borealis  of  shining  incidents  and 
creatures  were  passing  before  the  vision.  The  genius 
that  indited  the  rhyme  of  the  Ancient  Mariner ,  and  the 
poem  of  Christabel,  might  have  been  employed  upon 
these  pages;  but,  with  wonderful  art  and  beauty,  the 
natural  and  supernatural  are  so  mingled  together,  in 
such  childlike  simplicity  of  narrative,  and  with  such 
sweet  beguiling  melody,  that  the  reader  is  carried  along 
as  in  a  delightful  dream  of  wonder,  quite  willing  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  story  true..  In  the  hands  of  an  inferior  poeti- 1 
cal  artist,  the  measure  of  this  poem  must  have  been 
monotonous  without  rhyme;  but  the  style  is  so  artless, 
the  rhythm  so  true  and  perfect,  the  language  so  pure 
and  chaste,  the  imaginative  quality  so  constant,  the 
images  of  natural  and  rural  scenery  so  lovely  and 
attractive,  and  the  changes  of  the  poem  in  landscape, 
event,  and  character  so  original,  varied,  and  novel,  that 
the  absence  of  the  music  and  melody  of  rhyme  only ' 
gives  scope  to  other  elements  of  beauty,  while  music 
and  melody  are  iu  every  line.  The  genius  of  the  poeti 
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Collins,  in  the  Ode  to  Evening ,  could  hardly  have  thrown 
into  language  more  beautiful  pictures,  or  with  sweeter 
melody,  or  in  a  higher  style  of  pure  poetical  imagina¬ 
tion.  Gentleness  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  sympathy  with  all  the  cheerfulness  and  joy 
of  nature,  a  familiar  interpretation  of  its  meaning,  a 
quiet  case,  truthfulness,  and  accuracy  in  description, 
minuteness  of  detail, along  with  the  perpetual  light  of 
imagination,  characterize  the  whole  poem  —  a  poem  of 
legends  and  traditions,  wild  and  wayward,  with  the 
odors  of  the  forest  upon  them,  and  the  dew  of  mead¬ 
ows,  and  the  smoke  of  wigwams  ascending,  and  the 
human  heart  interpreted.  Hiawatha's  childhood,  Hia¬ 
watha’s  fasting,  Hiawatha’s  friends,  Hiawatha’s  sailing, 
Hiawatha’s  wooing,  the  Son  of  the  Evening  Star,  the 
Ghosts,  the  Famine,  are  exquisitely  wrought  portions 
of  a  work  which  certainly  has  no  rival  in  the  volumes 
of  modern  poetry  ;  there  being  no  other  attempted  poem 
of  the  kind  in  existence.  In  185S  L.  published  The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish .  a  poem  in  hexameters,  full 
of  character  and  beautiful  description,  accompanied 
with  a  number  of  shorter  poems,  entitled  Birds  of  Pas* 
sage.  Of  these,  the  Prometheus ;  The  Ladder  of  St. 
Augustine;  The  Two  Angels  ;  Daylight  and  Moonlight; 
and  The  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports ,  are  perhaps  the 
most  strikingly  beautiful,  and  the  best  examples  of  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  L.'e  productions.  The  poet 
resides  at  Cambridge,  in  a  fine  old  country  house,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  beautifully  cultivated  landscape — the  house 
once  celebrated  as  Washington's  head-quarters  in  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

EongTorri,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  of  Leinster, 
having  N.  Cavan  and  Leitrim;  S.  ami  E.  Westmeath ; 
W.  Roscommon,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Shan¬ 
non  ;  area ,  421  sq.m.  Desc.  Generally  fertile,  though 
much  interspersed  with  morasses  and  fens.  There  is 
a  slightly  elevated  central  range,  the  highest  summit 
being  912  feet.  Rivers.  Shannon,  Inny,  Camlin,  and 
the  Fallen.  Lakes.  Lough  Gawnagh  Is  the  largest 
Prod.  Oats,  potatoes,  and  butter.  Grazing  farms  are 
numerous.  Min.  Marble,  lead,  and  ironstone.  Chief 
towns.  Longford,  Grunard,  and  Ballymahou.  Pop. 
71.694. 

Longford,  the  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Camlin,  65 
in.  N.W.  of  Dublin;  pop.  4,535. 

Eong  Klaiic,  iu  Virginia ,  a  P.  0.  of  Augusta  co. 

Eong  Grove,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Lake  co., 
abt.  30  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Eong-llearied,  a.  Far- seeing;  sagacious;  clear¬ 
sighted. 

Long'  Hill,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-office  of  Morris  co. 

Eoirgicorn,n.  [Lat.  longus ,  long,  and  cornu,  a  horn.] 
{Zoul.)  In  the  sj'stem  of  Latreillo,  one  of  a  tribe  of 
Coleopterous  insects.or  Beetles  ( Figs.  16,  and  1620).which 
are  readily  distinguished  by  the  great  length  of  the 
antennae,  and  by  the  first  three  joints  of  the  tarsi  being 
furnished  with  a  brush.  The  larvae  mostly  reside  in  the 
interior  of  trees,  or  under  the  bark;  and  are  either 
wholly  destitute  of  feet,  or  have  them  very  small.  Both 


Fig.  1620.  —  longtcorxes. 

1,  Ceramhyx  hirtipes  ;  2,  Truchyderes  rigrof&sciatus. 

in  their  larval  and  perfect  state,  lmt  particularly  in  the 
former,  they  do  much  injury  to  vegetation.  Some  of  the 
tropical  species  are  brilliantly  colored ;  and  some  are 
remarkable  for  exhaling  an  agreeable  musky  odor. 

liOnuimaii  mis,  a.  [Fr.  hmgimane.]  Having  long 
hands. 

Eongim'etry.  n .  [Lat.  Juntas, long, andGr.  metron,  a 
measure.]  The  art  or  practice  of  measuring  distances. 

Long  ing,  n.  An  eager  desire;  a  craving,  or  preter¬ 
natural  appetite. 

Long  ingly,  adv.  With  eager  wishes  or  appetite. 

Longinus.  Dionysius,  a  celebrated  Greek  critic  and 
philosopher  of  the  3d  cent.,  lmt  whetner  b.  at  Athens, 
or  in  Syria,  is  uncertain.  In  his  youth  he  travelled  for 
improvement  to  Rome.  Athens,  and  Alexandria,  and  at¬ 
tended  all  the  eminent  masters  in  eloquence  and  philos¬ 
ophy.  At  length  he  settled  at  Athene,  where  he  taught 
philosophy,  and  where  he  also  published  his  inimitable 
Treatise  on  the  Sublime.  His  knowledge  was  so  exten¬ 
sive,  that  he  was  called  the  living  library  ;  and  his  fame 
having  reached  the  ears  of  the  celebrated  Zenobia.  queen 
of  Palmyra,  she  invited  him  to  her  court,  intrusted  to 
him  the  education  of  her  two  sons,  and  took  his  advice 
on  political  affairs.  But  this  distinction  proved  fatal  to 
him;  as  after  the  surrenderor  Palmyra.  Aurdian  basely 
put  him  to  death,  for  having  advised  Zenobia  to  resist 
the  Romans,  and  for  being  the  real  author  of  the  spirited 
letter  which  the  queen  addressed  to  the  Roman  monarch. 
His  death  took  place  in  273.  He  met  his  fate  with  calm¬ 
ness  and  fortitude,  saying  to  his  friends,  “The  world  is 
but  a  prison  :  happy  therefore  is  he  who  gets  soonest  out 
of  it,  and  gains  his  liberty.” 
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Longipcii'ncs,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  longus,  anti  pennre,  wings.] 
(Zobl.)  Cuvier’s  name  for  a  fain,  of  aquatic  birds,  whose 
wings  are  remarkably  long,  their  powers  of  flight  pro¬ 
portionally  great,  and  their  habits  entirely  marine.  The 
beak  is  hooked  at  the  top,  and  the  hind  toe  is  wanting. 
The  AUmtross  furnishes  an  example. 

Loiigiro*'t  res,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  long  us,  ami  rostrum,  a 
beak  J  {Zoo l  )  The  name  given  hy  Cuvier  to  a  tribe  of 
wading-hirds,  divided  into  families  ami  genera,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  principally  by  the  length  and  tenuity  of  their 
bills. 

Long'isli,  a.  Somewhat  long ;  moderately  long. 

Long  In  land,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands;  Lat.  23° 
41'  N.,  Lon.  75°  19'  W.  Area,  about  200  sq.  m. 

Long  Island,  an  island  of  British  North  America,  in 
Hudson's  Bay  ;  Lat.  55°  o'  N.,  Lon.  79°  W. 

Loni;  Island,  an  island  and  coast-guard  station  of 
Ireland,  in  Kouring-water  Bay,  abt.  6  m.  N.N.W.  of  Cape 
Clear. 

Long  Island,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 

Long;  Island,  in  New  York,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  between  Lat.  40°  33'  and  41°  0'  N.,  and  Lon.  72° 
and  74°  2'  W.  Long  Island  Sound  separates  it  from 
Connecticut,  as  does  East  River  from  New  York.  It  is 
about  115  m.  in  length,  by  a  maximum  breadth  of  20  m. 
Surface,  broken  and  hilly,  without  any  great  elevations. 
The  coast  -is  indented  with  numerous  bays  and  inlets, 
of  which  Gardiner's  and  Great  Peconic  hays, in  the  N.E. 
part  of  Hie  island,  extend  30  m  inland.  Soil,  very  fer¬ 
tile.  It  is  divided  into  King’s.  Queen’s,  and  Suffolk  cos., 
( q .  v  )  At  the  village  of  Hatlmsh,  August  27.  1770,  the 
American  forces,  under  Gen  Putnam,  were  defeated  by 
the  English,  under  Gen.  Howe. 

Long;  Inland  City,  in  New  York,  a  city  of  Queen’s 
co.,  at  the  W.  end  of  Long  Island,  opposite  the  upper 
part  of  N.  Y.  city.  It  is  separated  from  Brooklyn  on  the 
S.  by  Newtown  creek,  and  contains  3  post-offices  :  As¬ 
toria,  Ravenswood,  and  Long  Island  City.  Pop.  16,000. 

Lon;;  Island  Sound,  a  large  body  of  water  lyiug 
between  Long  Island  and  New  York,  and  Connecticut, 
abt.  110  in.  long,  ami  varying  from  2  to  20  m.  wide.  On 
the  W.  it  is  connected  with  the  Atlantic  hy  a  strait  called 
the  East  River,  New  York  B.iy,  and  the  Narrows,  and  on 
the  E.  by  a  narrow  passage  called  the  Rare.  The  princi¬ 
pal  rivers  flowing  into  the  Sound  from  the  mainland  are 
the  Hoi.satonic,  Connecticut,  and  Thames,  it  is  iu  the 
route  of  a  very  large  and  important  trade  betweeu  the 
city  of  New  York  and  the  East,  and  is  navigated  by  nu¬ 
merous  regular  lines  of  packets  and  steamers.  There 
are  15  light-houses  on  its  coasts. 

Longi^  HiniiiK  Dor  ni,  n.  [L  it ,  the  longest  (muscle) 
of  the  back.]  (Anal.)  A  muscle  of  the  back,  which 
rises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  os  sacrum  and 
transverse  and  oblique  processes  of  the  lumbar  verte¬ 
bras,  and  is  inserted  by  small  double  tendons  into  the 
posterior  and  inferior  part  of  all  the  transverse  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  vertebra?  of  the  back,  sending  off  also  bun¬ 
dles  of  fibres  to  all  the  ribs  between  th**ir  tubercles  and 
angles.  Its  use  is  to  support  the  spine,  and  bend  it 
backwards  and  to  one  side. 

Lo n 'g it ii tic,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  longitudo.]  See  Lati¬ 
tude. 

Longitudinal,  n.  A  railroad-sleeper  lying  in  a  par- 
ailed  line  with  the  rails. 

— a.  [Fr.  and  Sp  longitudinal.]  Running  lengthwise,  as 
distinguished  from  transverse  or  across;  extending  in 
length. 

Longitudinally,  adv.  In  the  direction  of  length. 

Long'  John,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Will  co.,  abt.  33 
m.  S.W  by  W.  of  Chicago. 

Lon;  Keys,  the  name  of  three  small  islands  in  the 
Bay  of  Honduras;  Lat.  17°  10'  N..  Lon.  88° 48'  W. 

Lon;  Keys,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands, at  the  E.  side 
of  tiie  S.W.  entrance  to  Crooked  Passage  ;  Lat.  22°  35'  N., 
Lon.  74°  20'  W. 

Lou;  Kin;  (’reek,  in  Texas,  enters  Trinity  River 
in  Polk  co. 

Lon;  Lake,  in  Minnesota ,  a  P.  0.  of  Faribault  co. 

— A  township  of  Crow  Wing  co. ;  pop.  abt.  100. 

Lon;  Lake,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  co.:  pop  in  1870,  280. 

Lon;-le;;p(l  Flower,  n.  ( Zobl .)  See  IIimantopijs. 

Lon;*Ie;'»,  n.  pi.  ( Zobl .)  A  family  of  insects.  See 
PlIAl.ANGIT  I. 

Loji;  Loeii  ,  a  loch  in  the  W.  of  Scotland,  extending 
N.  from  the  Frith  of  Clyde  for  about  20  m.,  between  the 
cos.  Dumbarton  and  Argyle.  Its  average  breadth  is 
from  1  to  2  ni.,  and  its  banks,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  steep  acclivities,  abound  in  striking  and  pictu¬ 
resque  scenery. 

Long*  Marsh,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Queen 
Anne  co. 

Lon;  Meadow,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Hampden  co  ,  abt.  4  m.  S.  of  Springfield; 
p  >p.  of  township  1.342. 

Long'- ill  ensure,  n.  The  measure  of  length;  lineal 
dimensions. 

Lon ;oba r  <1 i.  (Hist.)  The  name  of  this  German 
tribe  of  barbarians  is  derived  either  from  the  length  of 
their  beards  or  from  the  circumstance  of  their  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  plains  beside  the  Elbe  —  horde,  or  bord.  signify¬ 
ing  a  “fertile  plain  by  the  side  of  a  river.”  They  are 
stated  by  the  ancient  authors  to  have  been  a  branch  of 
the  S  ievi ;  but  Paul  Warnefrid,  who  wrote  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  and  was  himself  a  Longobard,  asserts 
that  they  originally  migrated  from  Scandinavia.  They 
first  appeared  in  history  during  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
when  they  were  settled  between  the  Elbe  andOder,  and 
but  little  more  was  heard  of  them  until  the  reign  cf 
Justinian  I.  (527-565).  by  whom  they  were  invited  into 
Nuricum  and  Punuonia.  Under  their  chief,  Alboin,  they 
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invaded  Italy  in  568,  and  speedily  reduced  the  greater 
portion  cf  the  country  to  subjection,  establishing  the 
kingdom  of  Lombardy,  which  composed  the  modern 
states  of  Venice,  the  Tyrol,  the  Milanese.  Piedmont, 
Genoa,  Mantua,  Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany,  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Papal  States,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  —  See  Lombardy. 

l.ongnUuccn,  ( lon-go-bool/ko ,)  a  town  of  Italy,  prov. 
of  Calabria  Citeiiore,  19  in.  E.N.E.  of  Cosenzu.  The 
town  lies  in  a  deep  valley,  very  little  cultivated,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  working  metals  and 
burning  charcoal.  Pop.  9, *87. 

liOiigo'Ia.  in  Minnesota.  See  Langola. 

lion;  Par  liament.  (Eng.  Hist.)  It  was  summoned 
by  Charles  I.,  met  at  Westminster.  Tuesday,  Nov.  3, 1640, 
and  Continued  its  sittings  until  it  was  dissolved  by 
Cromwell,  April  20,  1653.  The  journal  of  this  Parlia¬ 
ment  terminates  Tuesday,  April  19.  It  was  said  of  this 
Parliament,  that  “  many  thought  it  would  never  have 
a  beginning,  and  afterwards  that  it  never  would  have 
an  end.” 

Lon;;  Plain,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-office  of  Bristol 
county. 

Lon;  Point,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Livingston  co.,  abt.  105  m.  N.N.E.  ot  Springfield  \pop. 
of  township  abt.  564. 

Lon;  Point,  or  Long  Point  Shoals,  in  Massachusetts, 
a  point  of  laud  and  liglit-house,  at  ttie  entrance  of 
Provincetown  Harbor  It  exhibits  a  fixed  light,  25  feet 
above  sea-level ;  Lat.  42°  2'  10  '  N.,  Lon.  70°  i0'  3.5"  W. 

Lon;  Point  Grove,  iu  Illinois,  a  township  of  Cum¬ 
berland  co. 

Lon;  Pond,  in  Kentucky ,  a  post-office  of  Caldwell  co. 

Lon;  Prai  rie,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Wayne  co. 

Long;  Prairie  River,  in  Minnesota,  rises  in  Doug¬ 
las  co.,  and  flowing  E.  and  N.  enters  the  Crow  Wing 
River  in  Todd  co. 

Lon;  Prim  er,  n.  (Print.)  A  kind  of  printing-type, 
of  a  size  between  small  pica  and  bourgeois. 

Lou;*s  Bar,  in  California,  a  mining  village  of  Y'uba 
co.,  on  the  Yuba  River,  abt.  110  in.  N.N.E.  of  Benicia. 

Longshore-mail.  n.  [An  abbreviated  form  of  a  long¬ 
shoreman.]  A  lumper  or  stevedore  employed  in  load¬ 
ing  and  discharging  ships.  —  Also,  any  laborer  employed 
on  a  wharf. 

Long-sight,  n.  Long-sightedness. 

Lon;  -si;lited,  (-sit'eit,)  u.  Able  to  see  clearly  at  a 
great  distance,  but  not  objects  near  at  hand. 

— Having  the  faculty  of  seeing  things  alar  off;  hence, 
acute;  penetrating;  far-seeing;  sagacious. 

Long'-sighte<lness,  n.  The  faculty  of  perception 
of  things  at  a  distance. 

(Med.)  A  visual  defect,  wherefrom  objects  near  by 
are  seen  dimly  and  confusedly,  while  those  at  a  far  dis¬ 
tance  are  perceived  distinctly. 

Loughs  Mil  1»,  iu  North  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Ran¬ 
dolph  co. 

Long's  Peak,  Colorado ,  a  prominent  peak  of  the 
Rock  v  Mountains ;  Lat.  40°  HK  N.,  Lou.  106°  W. ;  height, 
u.27  i  feet. 

Long-stop.  Long-stopper,  n.  (Games.)  In 
Cricket,  one  who  is  stationed  behind  the  wicket  to  stop 
balls  impelled  to  a  longdistance. 

— v.n.  To  stop  a  ball  driven  to  a  long  distance. 

Longs'town,  in  Pennsylvania.  See  New  Berlin. 

Longest root.  James,  an  American  Confederate  gen¬ 
eral,  b.  in  South  Carolina,  about  1821,  after  receiving  a 
college  education,  entered  West  Point  Academy  as  a 
cadet  in  1>38,  ami  alter  graduating,  entered  the  U.  S. 
army.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  war, 
participating  in  the  battles  of  Monterey  and  Contreras, 
in  1847,  and  alter  obtaining  his  captaincy,  was  brevetted 
major  after  the  battle  of  Molino  del  Key  and  the  assault 
upon  Chapultepec,  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 
After  serving  for  some  time  in  Texas,  L.  w;is  appointed, 
in  July,  1858,  paymaster  iu  the  regular  army,  which 
position  he  held  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
Resigning  his  commission  and  joining  the  Confederates, 
June  1,  1861,  L.  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
4th  brigade  of  Gen.  Beauregard  s  1st  corps,  near  Centre- 
ville,  and  was  present  at  the  defeat  of  the  National  army 
at  Bull  Run,  July  21st.  During  the  early  part  of  1862, 
he  was  made  maj.-gen  ,  and  earned  great  celebrity  under 
Gen.  Lee,  in  the  campaigns  against  Gens.  Pope,  McClel¬ 
lan,  and  Burnside.  After  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
Dec.  13,  1862,  Gen.  L.  was  given  the  command  of  a  corps 
d'armee,  with  the  rank  of  lieut.-gen.  With  this  force 
he  took  an  active  part  iu  the  battles  of  Cliancellorsville 
(May  2-5,  1863)  and  Gettysburg  (July  1-3);  and  the  gal¬ 
lantry  and  skilful  generalship  he  displayed  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading 
generals  in  the  Confederate  army.  In  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness  (May  5,  6,  1864),  Gen.  L.  was  dangerously 
wounded,  occasioning  his  retirement  for  some  months 
from  active  service.  Afu-r  the  fall  of  Richmond  lie  sur¬ 
rendered,  and  lived  in  comparative  retirement  until  1869, 
when  lie  was  appointed  Collector  of  Customs  at  New 
Orleans, and  in  1880  Minister  to  Turkey  by  Prest.  Hayes. 

Lon^;  Street.  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Pulaski  co.,  abt. 
45  m  S.  of  Milledgeville. 

Long;  Street,  in  Louisiana, a  post-office  of  De  Soto  co. 

Lon;  St  root,  in  i\r.  Carolina,  a  post-  village  of  Moore  co. 

Long'  Street,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Lancaster 
district. 

Long-sii  He  ranee,  n.  Patience;  forbearance;  resig¬ 
nation. 

Long'-snflfering,  a.  Patient  under  difficulties  or 
provocations;  submitting  to  trials;  bearing  crosses  with  , 
fortitude. 

— n.  Patient  endurance  for  a  long  time  ;  meekness  under 
provocation. 
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Long;  Swamp,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Berks  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,217. 

Long'-tail,  n.  A  dog  having  his  tail  uncut ;  hence,  cut- 
and  long-tad,  a  cant  term  for  one  or  other,  taken  from 
dogs  which  belonged  to  men  not  qualified  to  hunt,  hav¬ 
ing  their  tails  cut. 

Long-tongued,  (long'tungd,)  a.  Babbling;  tattling; 
loquacious ;  garrulous. 

Long  Town,  iu  Oregon,  a  post  precinct  of  Lane  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  240. 

Longue,  ( lon'gai ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Maine-et- 
Loire,  12  m.S.  of  Baug&  Manuf.  Linen  cloth.  Pop.  4,700. 

Longueil,  (long-gul'.)  a  village  and  parish  of  Chumbly 
co.,  Lower  Canada,  abt.  4  in.  N.E.  of  Montreal. 

Long  ue  Pointe,  or  Long  Point,  (long  p want,)  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  Montreal  co.,  Lower  Canada,  about  6  miles  N.  of 
Montreal. 

Longueville,  (long^vel',)  the  name  of  a  noble  French 
family,  the  principal  of  whom  are  —  Francis  D  Orleans, 
son  of  the  celebrated  Dunois,  died  1491.  His  son,  of  the 
same  name,  at  whose  instance,  in  1505,  the  county  of 
Longueville  was  erected  into  a  dukedom  by  Louis  XII., 
died  1512.  Ilis  brother,  Louis,  a  combatant  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Spurs  and  at  Marignano,  died  1516.  —  Claude, 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Pavia,  1525. —  Leonard,  at  whose 
instance  the  dukes  of  Longueville  were  allowed  the  title 
of  princes  of  the  blood  royal  by  Charles  IX  ,  died  1571. 
—  Henry,  who  commanded  against  the  Leaguers,  and  in 
1589  won  the  battle  ot  Seulis, died  1595.  Ilis  son,  of  the 
same  name,  served  under  Louis  the  XIII.,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  imprisoned  with  Comie  and  Conti,  as  partisans  of 
the  Fronde,  died  1663.  —  The  wife  of  the  latter,  Anne 
Genevieve,  sister  of  the  great  Comie,  distinguished  for 
her  part  in  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  died  in  a  religious 
retirement.  —  The  last  of  the  family  were  two  sons  of 
Henry  and  Anne,  the  eldest  of  whom  died  in  a  convent, 
1694  ;  and  the  second,  C.  Paris,  was  killed  at  the  Rhine, 
1672. 

Longus.  a  Greek  author,  of  whom  we  have  four  books 
ot  pastorals  in  prose,  entitled  The  Loves  of  Daphnis 
and  Chine,  much  admired  ior  their  elegance  and  simplic¬ 
ity.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  4tli  or  5th 
century. 

Longus  col'li.  [Lat.,  the  long  (muscle)  of  the  neck  ] 
(Anal  )  A  muscle  situated  close  to  the  anterior  ami 
lateral  parts  of  the  vertebra?  of  the  neck.  It  rises  fiom 
the  three  superior  vertebia?  of  the  back,  and  al?o  con¬ 
nected  by  tendons  with  the  four  last  vertebrae  of  the 
neck,  being  inserted  into  the  fore  part  of  the  second 
vertebrae  of  the  neck,  near  its  fellow.  Its  use,  when 
acting  singly,  is  to  move  the  neck  to  one  side;  but  when 
both  act,  they  serve  to  bring  the  neck  directly  forward. 

Long  Valley,  in  Pnnsylvania.  a  P.  0.  of  Monroe  co. 

Long'  View,  in  Arkansas,  a  village  of  Bradley  co. 

Lon;  View ,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Christian  co.  • 

Long'ville,  in  California ,  a  post-village  of  Humus 
co..  abt.  34  m.  N.  of  Quincy. 

Long'- waist  ed,  a.  Having  along  waist;  —  used  of 
persons. 

— Long  from  the  shoulder  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
waist ;  —  said  of  dress ;  as  a  lony-wui>ted  coat. 

Long  w  ays,  adv.  Same  as  Lonuwise. 

Long -winded,  a.  Loug-breathed  ;  —  hence,  prolix  ; 
tedious  ;  tiresome  ;  boring  ;  as,  a  long-winded  speech,  a 
long-wmded  orator. 

Long  wise.  Long'ways,  adv.  Lengthwise,  (r.) 

Long' wood,  the  place  iu  St.  Helena,  6  m.  from  James’s 
Town,  assigned  by  England  to  Napoleon  I.,  and  one  of  the 
most  unhealthy  iu  the  island.  Napoleon  died  there, 
May  5, 1821. 

Longwood.  a  locality  in  Upper  Canada,  on  the  River 
Thames,  where  the  English  were  defeated  by  a  body 
of  American  troops  under  Capt.  Holmes.  March  4,  1814. 

Longwood,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Union  co. 

Lougwood,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Pettis  co., 
abt.  27  in  W  S.W.  of  Booneville. 

Longwood.  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Rockbridge  co. 

Longwy,  (laumg've,)  a  fortified  town  of  France,  dept, 
of  Moselle,  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  32  m.  N  N  W.  of 
Metz.  It  was,  in  1792,  taken  by  the  Prussians,  and  again 
by  the  Allies  in  1815.  Pop.  3,800. 

Lonicera.  or  Honeysuckle,  n.  [In  honor  of  Adam 
Lonicer,  a  physician  of  Frankfort,  in  the  16th  century.) 
(Pot.)  A  genus  of  plants, order  Cuprifoliacex.  They  are 
erect  or  climb¬ 
ing  shrubs,  with 
opposite  and 
often  connate 
leaves.  The 
species  grow  iu 
a  n  y  common 
soil,  a  n  d  are 
readily  increas¬ 
ed  hy  cuttings 
taken  off  in 
a  u  t  u  m  n  and 
planted  in  a 
sheltered  situa¬ 
tion.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  American 
species  are,  L. 
h  i  r  s  u  t  a,  the 
Hairy  Honey¬ 
suckle;  L.par- 
v  if  o  r  a,  the 
Small -flowered 
Hon  ey suckle; 

L.  grata,  the 
Evergreen 
Honeysuckle;  and  L.  ciliata,  the  Fly  Honeysuckle.  L. 
periclymenum,  the  Woodbine  Honeysuckle,  is  a  native 


Fig.  1621.  —  lonicera  parviflora. 
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of  Europe,  but  much  cultivated  here.  It  bears  beauti¬ 
ful  yellow  and  red  flowers,  which  are  very  fragrant  and 
succeeded  by  red  berries. 

Lon  lay  Labbclye,  ( lon'lai-lab'bai ,)  a  town  of  France, 
dept,  of  Orne,  5  in.  N.W.  of  Domfront :  pop.  4,400. 

Lonsdale,  in  Rhode.  Island ,  a  P.  O.  Providence  co. 

LoiiM-le-Saiilnier,  (luwngsder-sole'neui,)  a  town  of 
France,  dept,  of  Jura,  on  the  Sol  van,  50  in.  S.E  of  Dijon. 
It  is  the  entrepot  of  the  agricultural  produce, 'iron,  tim¬ 
ber,  and  wines  of  the  dept.  Pop.  10,848. 

Loo,  n.  [Etymol.  unknown.]  (Games.)  A  game  at  cards 
divided  into  limited  and  unlimited  loo.  It  is  a  game  the 
complete  knowledge  of  which  can  easily  be  acquired;  it 
is  played  in  two  ways,  both  with  5  and  3  cards,  dealt 
from  a  whole  pack,  either  first  3  and  then  2,  or  by  one 
at  a  time.  It  is  a  good  round  game,  at  which  any  num¬ 
ber  ma>  play,  especially  at  the  3- card  game.  After 
5  cards  have  been  dealt  to  each  player  another  is  turned 
up  for  trump;  the  knave  of  clubs  generally,  or  some¬ 
times  the  knave  of  the  trump  suit,  as  agreed  upon,  is 
the  highest  card,  and  is  styled  pam  ;  the  ace  of  trumps 
is  next  in  value,  and  the  rest  in  succession,  as  at  Whist. 
Each  player  1ms  the  liberty  of  changing  his  cards  for 
others  from  the  pack.  He  may  exchange  any  of  the  5 
cards  dealt,  or  throw  up  the  hand,  in  order  to  escape 
being  looed.  They  who  play  their  cards,  either  with  or 
without  changing,  and  do  not  gain  a  trick,  are  looed  ;  as 
is  likewise  the  case  with  all  who  have  stood  the  game, 
when  a  flush  or  flushes  occur;  and  each,  excepting  any 
player  holding  pain,  of  any  inferior  flush,  is  required  to 
deposit  a  stake,  to  be  given  to  the  person  who  sweeps  the 
board,  or  is  divided  among  the  winners  at  the  ensuing 
deal,  according  to  the  number  of  tricks  made  by  each. 
For  instance,  if  every  one  at  dealing  stakes  half  a  dollar, 
the  tricks  are  entitled  to  10  cents  each  ;  every  player 
who  is  looed  paying  half  a  dollar,  which,  together  with 
the  dealer’s  stake,  forms  the  next  pool.  But  sometimes 
it  is  arranged  that  each  person  looed  shall  pay  a  sum 
equal  to  what  happens  to  be  on  the  table  at  the  time. 
Five  cards  of  a  suit,  or  4  with  pan i,  compose  a  Jlush , 
which  sweeps  the  board,  and  yields  only  to  a  superior 
flush,  or  the  elder  hand.  When  the  ace  of  trumps  is  led, 
it  is  usual  to  say,  “  Pam  be  civil ;  ”  the  holder  of  which 
last-mentioned  card  is  then  expected  to  let  the  ace  pass. 

— v.  a.  To  win  at  loo;  as,  to  loo  every  trick. 

Loo'bily,  adv.  In  an  awkward,  clumsy,  gauche  man¬ 
ner  ;  like  a  looby. 

— a.  Clumsy;  lubber-like;  awkward. 

Loo'by,  7i  [Icel.  lubbi.  See  Lubber.]  A  lubber;  an 
awkward,  clownish,  clumsy  fellow  ;  a  dolt. 

Looch,  n.  ( Med.)  A  medicine  to  allay  cough;  a  lam- 
bative  or  linctus.  (Also  written  loch.) 

Loo  -  (Itoo,  Low  -  Ketv,  or  Lieou  -  li  icon  Is¬ 
lands.  ( loo-tchoo ',)  a  group  of  isles  tributary  to  China, 
in  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  S.  of  Japan,  midway  bet.  the  lat¬ 
ter  place  and  Formosa, and  abt.  400  m.  E.  of  China.  Lat. 
between  26c  and  2S°  N.,  Lon.  127°  129°  E.  There  are  in 
all  about  36 islands;  but  excepting  the  Great  Loo-Choo 
Island,  they  are  mostly  of  very  inferior  dimensions.  Ext. 
About  80  m.  in  length,  and  between  12  and  15  miles  in 
average  breadth.  In  beauty  of  landscape,  as  in  atten¬ 
tion  to  agriculture,  especially  in  the  Great  Loo-Choo, 
which  looks  like  a  vast  enchanting  garden,  few  places 
anywhere  could  surpass  these  islands.  They  have  a 
delightful  climate,  and  verv  fertile  soil,  and  produce  many 
of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  more  civilized  countries. 
Prod.  Rice,  millet,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  and 
tea;  also  bananas,  oranges,  peaches,  Ac.  The  inhab. 
are  mostly  Japanese.  Their  religion  is  a  species  ot  Bud¬ 
dhism,  and  their  govt,  is  despotic.  These  islands  for¬ 
merly  belonged  to  Japan,  but  were  conquered  by  China 
abt.  1372.  The  inhab.  are  diminutive  in  stature,  though 
strong,  well-made,  and  athletic.  Kint-ching,  the  cap., 
is  about  5  m.  from  its  port  Nap-kiang,  near  the  S  W. 
extremity  of  Great  Loo-Choo.  See  Liu-Kiu,  p.  1547. 

Loo  t’liristy,  ( loo-kris'te .)  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
5  m.  from  Ghent;  pop.  4.500. 

Loo<l  i  small,  a  town  of  British  India,  cap.  of  the  dist. 
Samuora.  110  in.  from  Lahore,  in  Lat.  30°  55'  W\,  Lon. 
75°  54'  E.  Pop.  abt.  47,200. 

Loo"00  t«M»,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Martin  co., 
abt.  34  m.  E.  of  Vincennes. 

Loof,  n.  and  v.  n.  (Naut.)  See  Luff. 

Look,  v.  n.  [imp.  ami  pp.  looked  ( lookt ,).]  [A.  S.  lo¬ 
cum,  glocian ;  Ger.  lugen,  (dial.) ;  allied  to  light ;  Ger. 
leach  tm ,  to  light;  Lat.  luceo ;  Sansk.  ruch,  to  shine.  See 
Light  ]  To  seem  ;  to  appear  to  have  a  particular  ap¬ 
pearance;  as,  she  looks  well,  the  weather  looks  threat¬ 
ening. —  To  direct  the  eye  toward  an  object  with  the 
intention  of  seeing  it ;  —  with  to,  at,  on,  or  upon,  after, 
for,  or  toward. 

“  W  e  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again."  —  Shaks. 

— To  direct  the  intellectual  eye;  to  apply  the  mind  or  un¬ 
derstanding  ;  to  consider  ;  to  examine  ;  —  preceding  on, 
to,  or  at;  as,  to  look  at  a  subject  in  its  proper  light.  — 
To  endeavor  to  see;  to  strive  to  keep  the  eye  on  ;  hence, 
to  expect ;  to  watch  ;  to  take  care  ;  —  used  with  for  and 
after :  as,  to  look  after  one’s  own  interests.  —  To  direct 
the  eye  into  and  beyond  ;  hence,  to  solve  ;  to  penetrate 
to  determine;  —  with  through.  —  To  direct  the  sight 
round  and  about,  or  on  all  sides  ;  hence,  to  watch  closely  ; 
to  act  warily;  to  he  cautious  and  circumspect;  —  often 
with  about  or  before. 

“  Look  before  you  ere  you  leap."  —  Butler 

— ffo  expect;  to  anticipate,  as  the  appearance  of  any 
thing;  as,  to  look  for  death  to  come.  —  To  examine;  to 
investigate;  to  inspect  narrowly  :  —  before  into  ;  as,  to 
look  into  the  state  of  political  affairs. — To  examine 
piecemeal,  or  one  by  one;  to  observe  with  close  scrutiny ; 
preceding  over ;  as.  to  look  over  the  items  of  an  account. — 
To  have  a  particular  direction  or  situatiou ;  to  front ; 


to  face;  to  present,  as  a  point  of  view ;  as,  the  garden 
looks  to  the  south. — Behold  ;  observe;  see;  take  no¬ 
tice  ;  —  used  in  an  imperative  sense  to  direct  attention. 

“  Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven  is  thick  iulaid  with  patines  of 
bright  gold.”  —  Shake. 

(Note.  Look  is  used  with  on  or  at,  when  the  present 
object  is  mentioned  ;  if  it  is  absent,  with  for  ;  if  distant, 
after.) 

To  look  about ,  to  look  around  on  all  sides,  or  in  var¬ 
ious  directions. 

“I  look  about  to  see  how  few  friends  I  have  left."  —  Pope. 

To  look  about  one,  to  be  vigilant  or  on  the  alert;  to  be 
guarded,  watchful,  or  circumspect. 

“It  will  import  those  men  who  dwell  careless  to  look  about  them.” 

lfecay  of  Piety. 

To  look  after,  to  attend ;  to  take  care  or  charge  of;  to 
act  as  protector  or  guardian  of;  as,  to  look  after  chil¬ 
dren. —  To  expect;  to  anticipate  ;  to  be  in  an  expectant 
or  waiting  state.  —  To  search  ;  to  seek;  to  go  in  quest 
of;  ns,  to  look  after  a  gold  mine. 

To  look  down  on,  or  upon,  to  view  with  supercilious¬ 
ness;  to  treat  with  indifference,  contempt,  or  disdain; 
as,  a  well-dressed  woman  looks  down  upon  a  meanly  clad 
one. 

To  look  for,  to  await ;  to  expect;  as,  to  look  for  an  an¬ 
swer  by  return  of  mail. — To  seek  ;  to  search  ;  to  attempt 
to  find  ;  as,  tq  look  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack. 

To  look  into,  to  examine ;  to  sift;  to  inspect  closely ; 
to  observe  or  scrutinize  narrowly. 

“  It  is  very  well  worth  a  traveller’s  while  to  look  into  all  that 
lies  iu  his  way." —  Addison. 

To  look  on,  to  respect ;  to  esteem  ;  to  regard ;  as,  1 
look  on  you  as  a  friend. 

“If  a  maid  ere  a  wife  become  a  nurse, 

Her  Irieuds  would  look  on  her  the  worse."  —  Prior. 

— To  consider;  to  conceive  of;  to  think  ;  to  view. 

“  I  looked  on  Virgil  as  a  succinct,  majestic  writer."  —  Dryden. 

— To  be  a  mere  idle  spectator  or  bystander. 

“  I'll  be  a  candle-holder,  aud  look  on.”  —  Shaks. 

To  look  out,  to  be  on  the  watcli ;  as,  a  sailor  looks  out 
for  land. 

“  Is  a  man  bound  to  look  out  sharp  to  plague  himself?  " — Collier. 
— To  search  ;  to  seek;  as,  a  merchant  looking  out  for  cus¬ 
tomers. 

To  look  to  or  unto ,  to  watch  ;  to  take  care  of. 

“  Let  this  fellow  be  look'd  to ;  .  .  .  have  a  special  care  of  him." 

Shaks. 

— To  depend  upon  with  confidence  of  receiving  some¬ 
thing;  to  rely  upon  with  expectation  of  getting  profit 
or  satisfaction  ;  as,  to  look  to  a  husband  lor  payment 
of  bis  wife’s  debts. 

To  look  through,  to  see  or  comprehend  with  accuracy  ; 
to  penetrate  anti  solve  with  the  visual  or  intellectual 
eye;  as,  to  look  through  a  piece  of  humbug. 

— v.  a.  To  see ;  to  behold  ;  to  have  the  sight  or  view  of. 

*•  Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  aud  on  this."  —  Shaks. 

— To  influence  by  looks  or  presence;  as,  to  look  down  an 
upstart. 

“  A  spirit  fit ...  to  look  the  world  to  law.'  —  Dryden. 

— To  express,  unfold,  or  convey  by  a  look. 

“  She  sigh'd,  aud  look'd  uuutterable  things."  —  Thomson. 

To  look  in  the  face,  to  front,  face,  or  meet  with  open 
courage  ;  as.  he  looked  his  peril  in  the  face. — To  look  out, 
to  discover  by  quest  or  seeking;  to  search  for  ;  to  select; 
to  pick  out;  as,  to  look  out  a  good  crew  or  company. — 
To  lookup  a  thing,  to  seek  for  it  and  find  it ;  as,  to  look 
up  the  vouchers  of  an  account ;  to  look  up  a  persou’s 
house. 

— n.  Sight;  gaze;  glance;  cast  of  countenance;  air  of  the 
face;  aspect;  mien;  manner;  appearance;  as,  a  high¬ 
bred  look,  a  bang-dog  look. 

“  Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn." — Goldsmith. 

— Act  of  looking,  seeing,  or  beholding. 

“  Then  on  the  crowd  he  cast  a  furious  look.” — Dryden. 

— Watch:  view;  observation. 

Look'er,  n.  One  who  looks.  —  Looker-on ,  a  mere 
spectator;  an  idle  observer:  a  bystander;  one  who 
looks  on  without  being  concerned. 

Looking,  n.  Seeking;  searching;  investigating. 

Looking  for,  ex  pectation;  anticipation;  as,  n”"  looking- 
for  of  judgment.”  —  Heb.  x.  27. 

Luok'iiiK’-g'luKK,  n.  A  mirror;  a  glass  which  reflects 
the  form  of  the  looker  in  it.  See  Mirror. 
Looking-glass  Itiver,  in  Michigan ,  rises  in  Shia¬ 
wassee  co.,  aud  flowing  W.,  enters  Grand  River  iu  Ionia 
county. 

Look  out,  n.  A  vigilant  watching  for  any  object  or 
event.  —  The  place  whence  such  watch  is  directed. — One 
who  is  engaged  in  looking  for;  a  sentry  ;  a  patrol ;  a 
vidette ;  a  watchman. 

Lookout,  in  Missouii,  a  village  of  Cole  co.,  abt.  15  m. 
W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Lookout  ('reek,  rises  in  Dade  co.,  Georgia,  and 
flowing  N.  into  Tennessee,  enters  the  Tennessee  River  a 
few  miles  below  Chattanooga. 

Lookout  Valley,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Walker  co. 
Lool,  n.  (Metal.)  A  kind  of  cupel  or  vessel  used  as  a 
receptacle  for  the  washings  of  metallic  ores. 
Look'ont  Mountain,  in  Georgia,  a  high  eminence 
'  overhanging  the  Tennessee  River,  a  few  miles  from 
Chattanooga.  The  Confederate  force,  underGeu.  Bragg, 
holding  this  mountain,  was  attacked,  Nov.  24.1863,  by  a 
strong  National  corps,  coin manded  by  Gen  Hooker,  wiio, 
after  desperate  fighting,  succeeded  in  dislodging  the 
enemy  ;  the  latter  retreating,  leaving  behind  them  their 
camp  equipage.  Oil  the  25th,  the  Union  flag  was 
hoisted  on  Pulpit  Rock.  (Fig.  1622.)  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain.  This  important  advantage  secured  to 


the  National  army  the  unimpeded  navigation  of  the 
river  to  Chattanooga. 


Fig.  1622.  —  pulpit  rock,  lookout  mountain. 


Loom,  n.  [A.  S.  geloma,  loma  ;  0.  Ger.  lomi,  luomi,  tools, 
utensils;  A.  S.  gelome,  frequently,  lomlic,  frequent, 
gelomla’can,  to  use  frequently.  Allied  to  Ir.  lamh,  the 
hand  ;  Gr.  lamband,  to  take  hold  of.]  A  frame  or  ma¬ 
chine  in  which  a  weaver  works  out  threads  into  cloth, 
flee  Weaving. 

(Auut.)  That  part  of  an  oar  which  turns  within  the 
row-lock. 

— The  dim  outline  of  anything  far  distant;  as,  the  loom 
of  the  land,  seen  far  out  at  sea. 

— In  some  English  counties,  a  him;  a  hearth ;  a  chim¬ 
ney-corner. 

(Law.)  A  personal  chattel.  See  Heirloom 

Loom'ing,  n.  The  indistinct  and  magnified  appearance 
of  general  objects  seen  iu  particular  states  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  See  Mirage. 

Loo  mis,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Whitley  co.,  abt.  26 
m.  W.N.W.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Loon,  n.  [A.S.  lun ,  poor;  Fr.  luin ,  liuin,  idle,  lazy; 
Scot.  loon. ]  A  sorry  fellow;  a  scoundrel ;  a  rascal. 

(Zobl.)  The  great  northern  Diver,  Colymbus  glacialis. 
See  Colymbid^:. 

Loonee,  (loo-ner,)  a  river  of  W.  India,  rising  in  Lat. 
26°  37'  N..  Lon.  74°  46'  E. ;  and  after  a  course  of  320  m. 
falling  into  the  Runn  of  Cutch,  in  Lat.  24°  42'  N..  Lon. 
71°  11'  E. 

Loop'-lioa<l,  a  promontory  and  light  house  of  Ireland, 
in  Munster,  at  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Shan¬ 
non.  It  has  an  elevation  of  232  feet,  and  exhibits  a  fixed 
light;  Lat.  62°  3".'  39"  N  ,  Lon.  9°  30'  W. 

Loos,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-office  of  Sandusky  co. 

Loosaliatcli'ee  River,  in  Tennessee,  rises  in  Fay¬ 
ette  co,  and  flowing  W.  and  S.W.  through  Shelby  co., 
joins  the  Wolf  River  N.  of  Memphis. 

Loosaseoo'na,  or  Li  suscoo'NA,  in  Mississippi,  a  small 
river  flowing  into  the  Yallobusha  River  in  Yallobusha  co. 

Look  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Usage  co., 
abt.  is  in.  E  S.E  of  Jefferson  City. 

Loos'ing'  4're*»U.  in  N.  Carolina,  enters  the  Chowan 
River  from  Hertford  co. 

Loo'ncv ville,  in  New  York,  a  post  office  of  Erie  co. 

Loop,  n.  [Ir.  tub.  a  loop  ;  Gael,  tub,  luib,  a  bend,  a  noose; 
Du.  loopen,  to  run.]  A  folding  or  doubling  of  a  string, 
or  a  noose  through  which  a  lace  or  cord  may  he  run  for 
fastening. —  A  small,  narrow  opening;  a  loop-hole. 

( Iron-works .)  A  part  of  a  block  of  cast-iron  melted  off 
for  the  forge  or  the  hammer. 

Loop'er,  n  (Zodl.)  A  kind  of  caterpillar;  canker-worm ; 
span-worm. 

Loop-liolo,  n.  (MU.  and  Fort.)  A  small  opening  in 
the  walls  of  a  fortification  or  in  the  bulkhead  of  a  ship, 
through  which  small  arms  or  other  weapons  are  dis¬ 
charged  at  an  enemy. 

— A  hole  or  aperture  that  gives  a  passage;  a  passage  for 
escape;  means  of  escape. 

Loop-holed.  (loop-hold,)  a.  Full  of  holes  or  openings 
for  escape,  or  for  discharges  of  missiles. 

I.oop  ie.  Loopy,  ft.  Deceitful;  crafty.  (Scotland.) 

Loop  ing,  n.  (Metall)  The  running  together  of  the 
matter  ot  an  ore  into  a  mass  when  the  ore  is  heated  only 
for  calcination. 

Loose,  r.  a.  [A.S.  lysan  ;  Du.  verlossen;  Ger  erlGsen; 
Gr.  luo.  luso,  to  let  loose,  deliver,  redeem.]  To  untie  or 
unbind;  to  free  from  any  fastening.  —  To  relax.  “The 
joints  of  his  loins  were  loosed.”  (Daniel.)  -  To  release 
from  imprisonment;  to  liberate;  to  set  at  liberty.  —  To 
free  from  obligation,  or  from  anything  that  binds  or 
shackles  — To  relieve;  to  free  from  anything  burden¬ 
some  or  afflictive.  — To  disengage;  to  detach. 

— v.  n.  To  set  sail ;  to  leave  a  port  or  harbor. 
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Loose,  a.  [A.  S.  leas  ;  Du.  and  Fria.  los;  led.  and  Goth. 
laus.]  Unbound;  untied;  unsewed  ;  not  fastened  or  con¬ 
fined.  —  Not  tight  or  close,  us  clothes ;  as,  u  loose  fit.  — 
Not  close  or  compact. 

"  With  horse  aud  chariots  rank'd  lu  loose  array."  —  ATilton. 

— Not  dense,  close,  or  compact.  —  Not  concise;  lax.  —  Not 
precise  or  exact ;  vague;  indeterminate.  “If  an  author 
be  loose  and  diffuse  in  his  style.”  (Fdton.) —  Not  strict 
or  rigid;  as,  loose  morality.  —  Unconnected;  rambling; 
as,  a  loose  argument.  —  Unengaged;  not  attached  or  en¬ 
slaved —  with  from  or  of.  —  Lax  of  body;  not  costive. 

—  Wanton;  unrestrained  in  behavior :  dissolute ;  un¬ 
chaste;  as.  loose  company.  —  Containing  unchaste  lan¬ 
guage;  as.  a  loose  print  or  conversation. 

To  break  loose,  to  gain  liberty  by  violence  or  force. 

Tt  let  loose ,  to  free  Irom  any  restraint;  to  put  at  lib¬ 
erty  ;  to  set  at  large. 

Loosely,  adv.  Not  fast;  not  firmly;  that  may  he  easily 
disengaged. —  Without  confinement;  without  bandage. 

—  Without  union  or  connection. —  Irregularly;  wan¬ 
tonly;  dissolutely;  uuchastely.  —  Negligently;  care¬ 
lessly  ;  heedlessly. 

Loos  en,  v.  a.  [Old  Ger.  losjan ;  Goth,  lausjan.)  To 
make  loose;  to  free  from  tightness, tension,  firmness,  or 
fixedness. 

— To  render  less  dense  or  compact. 

— To  tree  from  restraint. 

— To  remove  costiveness  from;  to  relax,  as  the  bowels. 

— v.  n.  To  become  loose;  to  become  less  tight,  firm,  or 
compact. 

Looso'iieSM,  ».  The  state  of  being  loose  or  relaxed. — 
A  state  opposite  to  that  of  being  tight,  fast,  fixed,  or 
compact.  — State  opposite  to  rigor  or  rigidness;  laxity  ; 
levity;  irregularity;  habitual  deviation  from  strict 
rules.  —  Habitual  lewdness;  unchastity.  —  Flux  from 
the  bowels ;  diarrhoea. 

Loose'-strife,  n.  {Hot.)  See  Lythrace^e. 

Loosisii,  a.  Somewhat  loose. 

Loov'er,  n.  (Arch.)  The  same  as  Louver. 

Lop.  i*.  a.  [W.  llab,  a  stroke;  Du.  lubben ,  to  cut.]  To  cut 
off,  as  the  top  or  extreme  part  of  anything;  to  shorten 
by  cutting  off  the  extremities:  to  cut  off,  as  exuber¬ 
ances  ;  to  separate,  as  superfluous  parts.  —  To  cut  partly 
off  and  bend  down.  —  To  let  fall;  to  drop ;  as,  a  horse 
lops  his  ears. 

— a.  Branches  cut  from  trees. 

Lope,  n.  A  stride;  a  leap.  (Local,  U.  S.) 

Lope  de  Ve'sra,  whose  full  mime  was  Lope  Felix  de 
Veoa  C\RPlo,  was  born  at  Madrid  in  1562.  Lope,  a  man 
ol  adventurous  disposition,  led  a  very  active  life  till  he 
had  attained  middle  age.  After  having  been  secretary 
to  the  duke  of  Alva,  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself 
for  a  time  in  consequence  of  a  duel ;  he  next  served  as  a 
soldier,  and  narrow  ly  escaped  shipwreck  in  the  Armada. 
On  the  death  of  his  second  wife,  he  took  holy  orders; 
but  this  step,  though  it  removed  him  from  business,  did 
not  slacken  his  literary  activity.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  prolific  of  all  authors,  composing  with  a  rapidity 
which,  while  it  implied  extraordinary  talents,  made  it 
impossible  that  his  works  should  possess  high  merit, 
either  in  design  or  in  execution.  Besides  w-riting  epics 
and  many  other  kinds  of  poems,  he  produced  a  number 
of  dramas, so  great  as  to  be  almost  incredible.  He  him¬ 
self  states  it  at  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred;  and  more 
than  five  hundred  plays  attributed  to  him  are  actually 
in  print.  They  embrace  all  the  varieties  of  kind  which 
are  to  be  found  among  the  works  of  his  successor  Cal¬ 
deron  ;  and  they  abound  both  in  snatches  of  wit  and 
poetical  fancy,  and  in  ingenuity  of  dramatic  invention. 
Though  Lope  wag  not  the  founder  of  the  Spanish  Drama, 
he  was  the  first  who  made  its  romantic  irregularities 
attractive  through  force  and  originality  of  genius.  While 
Cervantes,  who  was  fifteen  years  his  senior,  was  neglected 
and  starving,  the  writings  of  Lope  procured  for  him  over¬ 
flowing  wealth,  and  a  popularity  such  as  hardly  ever 
was  gained  by  any  other  living  poet.  I).  1635. 

Lo  pez,  Francisco  Solano,  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  b.  1827, 
was  the  son  of  Don  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez,  ex-president 
of  that  country.  After  receiving  a  thorough  education, 
which  was  completed  in  England,  L .,  in  1853,  was  sent 
by  his  father  to  Europe  to  ratify  treaties  of  commerce 
which  had  been  concluded  by  Paraguay  with  England, 
France,  and  Sardinia.  After  leading  a  dissipated  life  in 
the  French  capital,  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
bringing  along  with  him  a  Madame  Lynch,  an  Irish¬ 
woman,  who  had  become  Ins  mistress.  His  father  dying 
in  Sept.,  1862.  L.,  on  the  16th  of  the  mouth  following, 
was  proclaimed  his  successor.  Having  been  trained  in 
the  odious  school  of  political  despotism  founded  by  the 
tyrant  I* Lancia,  and  faithfully  followed  by  his  successor, 
Z.set  about  governing  Paraguay  after  the  fashion  of  an 
Oriental  autocrat;  or,  on  the  principle  that  the  interests 
of  his  native  Country  meant  simply  the  interests  of 
Lopez.  Conspiracies  soon  arose,  superadded  to  by  his 
arrogant  interference  with  neighboring  powers,  which 
involved  him  in  constant  difficulties.  On  the  lltii  Nov., 
1864,  L.  initiated  the  struggle  which  ended  so  unhappily 
for  himself,  by  authorizing  the  capture  by  a  Paraguayan 
war-vessel  of  a  Brazilian  mail-steamer,  declaring  its 
passengers  to  be  prisoners  of  war.  This  outrage  was 
speedily  followed  up  by  the  entry  of  a  Paraguayan  force 
into  the  Brazilian  prov.  of  Matto  Grosso. on  the  14th  of 
Dec.  of  the  same  year,  which  succeeded  in  capturing  sev¬ 
eral  towns,  and,  on  April  10,  1865,  Cuyuba,  the  cap.  of 
the  province.  Meanwhile,  Gen.  Flores,  president  ol  the 
republic  of  Uruguay,  had  on  the  22d  of  Feb.  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Brazil  against  Paraguay.  Whereupon, 
L  ,  without  awaiting  a  formal  declaration  of  war,  seized 
an  Argentine  vessel  near  Asuncion.  A  few  days  after, 
the  Paraguayans  entered  the  Argentine  territory,  and 


captured  the  city  of  Corrientes,  14th  of  April.  Two  days 
later,  the  Argentine  government  issued  a  declaration 
of  war,  which  was  responded  to  by  Paraguay  on  the 
18th.  A  long  and  fluctuating  war  followed,  marked 
with  sanguinary  episodes  and  desperate  fighting  on  both 
sides.  During  the  early  part  of  1870,  L.  met  with  re¬ 
verse  after  reverse,  and  finally,  on  the  1st  of  March 
after  being  utterly  vanquished  by  a  Brazilian  force  on 
the  Aquidavitn  Itiver,  he  was  slain  while  attempting  to 
escape,  by  a  Brazilian  lancer.  Shortly  afterwards,  his 
mistress,  the  notorious  “Madame”  Lynch,  with  her  4 
sons,  and  the  mother  and  sisters  of  L.,  were  also  cap¬ 
tured.  L.  was  a  man  of  limited  information,  and  brutal 
instincts.  He  found  Paraguay  a  paradise,  and  left  it  a 
desert.  His  career  throughout  was  a  “Reign  of  Terror.” 
Cruelties  the  most  detestable  were  committed  on  his 
own  family,  subjects,  and  foreigners  alike.  lie  was 
essentially  a  ferocious  despot,  and  a  mean  one.  Saving 
physical  courage,  he  had  not  a  redeeming  quality.  On 
the  very  day  of  his  death,  his  mother  thanked  God  for 
the  mercy  He  had  vouchsafed  in  ridding  the  world  of 
such  a  monster,  —  she  aud  her  daughters  having  been  re¬ 
peatedly  flogged  by  his  orders,  an  iniquity  intended  to 
be  further  perpetrated  on  the  day  on  which  he  died. 

Loph Mini*,  (lofi-de,)  n. pi.  (Zool.)  The  Angler  family, 
embracing  acanthopterygian  fishes  that  are  usually  with¬ 
out  scales,  or  these  are  replaced  by  bony  plates,  or  grains 
bearing  spines,  and  whose  carpal  bones  are  elongated, 
forming  a  sort  of  arm  to  support  the  pectorals.  Eight 
genera  and  about  forty  species  have  been  described.  — 
The  genus  Lophius  has  the  head  and  mouth  enormously 
large,  two  dorsals,  the  anterior  rays  distant,  and  form¬ 
ing  long  filaments  bearing  fleshy  slips.  —  The  American 
Angler,  Fishing- frog,  or  Goose- fish,  (L.  Amnicanus, 
Cuv.),  of  the  Atlantic,  is  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  and 
attains  a  weight  of  70  pounds  in  some  instances,  it  is 
exceedingly  voracious,  and  its  enormous  mouth  enables 
it  to  swallow  fishes  about  as  large  as  itself.  Large  sea¬ 
birds,  as  gulls,  are  frequently  found  whole  in  its  stomach. 

Tenney. 

I.ophiadon,  n.  [Gr.  loph  os ,  a  crest,  and  oidous ,  tooth.] 
A  genus  of  fossil  Perissodactyle  Mammalia,  remains  of 
which  have  been  found  in  the  Eocene  strata.  The 
teeth  present  annectant  affinities  between  Tapirus  and 
Rhinoceros.  The  last  two  premolars  are  more  simple 
in  Lophiodon  than  in  Tapirus;  the  inner  side  exhibit¬ 
ing  one  cone  in  the  former,  and  two  in  the  latter  genus. 
It  was,  however,  more  nearly  allied  to  Tapirus  than  to 
Pa l reo the. in  uni  aud  Rhinoceros. 

Lo  io  la,  n.  [Gr.  lophos,  a  crest;  alluding  to  the! 
crested  petals.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Lilia- 
cete.  Leaves  ensiform ;  flowers,  corymbose.  L.  Ameri¬ 
cana,  the  Golden  Crest-flower,  is  found  in  sandy  swamps 
and  pine  barrens  in  New  Jersey. 

Loph'itis,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Lophida. 

Lophohraii'ehiate.s,  n.pl.  [Gr.  loph  os,  and  brag- 
chia ,  gills.J  (Zool.)  An  order  of  osseous  fishes,  compre¬ 
hending  those  in  which  the  gills  are  in  the  form  of 
small  tufts,  and  disposed  in  pairs  along  the  branchial 
arches;  as  in  the  pipe-fish  and  the  hippocampus  (Fig. 
1292). 

Lop  per,  n.  One  who  lops. 

— v.  n.  To  coagulate:  to  turn  sour,  as  milk. 

Lop'piiig,  n.  That  which  is  cut  off ;  the  act  of  cutting 
off;  t l»e  cutting  off  of  all  the  branches  of  a  tree,  except 
the  crop,  or  leading  shoot. 

Lop  sided,  a.  See  Lapsided. 

Loq  iiueious,  ( lo-kwa'shus ,)  a.  [Lat.  loquax ,  loquacis , 
from  loquor ,  loqui,  to  speak.]  Talkative;  garrulous; 
given  to  continual  chatter.  —  Speaking;  noisy.  —  Apt 
to  blab  and  disclose  secrets;  tattling. 

Loq na'eioiisl'V,  adv.  In  a  loquacious  manner. 

Loq  tl  »'c  I  oil  Mil  ess,  n.  Loquacity;  talkativeness. 

Loquacity.  ( lo-kwas'ity ,)  n.  [F r.  Inquaeite;  Lat.  lo- 
quacitas.]  Quality  of  being  loquacious;  talkativeness; 
garrulity  ;  the  habit  or  practice  of  talking  continually 
or  excessively. 

Lo'quat,  n.  (Bot.)  The  fruit  of  the  Eriobotrya  ja- 
prmica,  a  rotaceous  plant. 

Lora'do.  in  Arkansas ,  a  village  of  Greene  co. 

Lorain  ,  in  Ohio,  a  N.  co.  bordering  on  Lake  Erie; 
area,  abt.  4N5  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Black,  Rocky,  and  Ver¬ 
milion  rivers.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Elyria.  l*op.  abt.  29,744. 

— A  township  of  Shelby  Co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.362. 

Lora i no,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Henry  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  500. 

Loraine',  in  Sew  York,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  I,u87. 

Lor'amies,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Shelby  co. 

Lor  ainie's  Creek,  in  O  iio,  enters  the  Miami  River 
abt.  3  m  above  Piqua. 

Lor  a n.  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Stephenson  co. 

Loraiatlia'ce;e.  n.  (Bol.)  The  Mistletoe  family,  an 
order  of  plants,  alliance  Asarales.  —  Di\0.  A  1-cel  led 
ovary  and  definite  ovules,  with  a  naked  nucleus.  They 
are  parasitic  shrubby  plants  ;  leaves  commonly  opposite, 
exstipulate,  greenish  ;  flowers  perfect  or  dioecious ;  calyx 
superior,  with  3-8  divisions, aestivation  valvate,  —  some¬ 
times  the  calyx  is  absent ;  stamens  equal  in  number  to.  * 
and  opposite  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  ;  ovary  inferior,  1- 
celled,  with  1-3  ovules,  erect  or  suspended,  and  a  free 
central  placenta;  fruit  commonly  succulent,  1-cel  led, 
with  a  solitary  seed ;  embryo  in  fleshy  albumen,  with) 
radicle  remote  from  the  hilum.  The  plants  of  this  order  j 
are  more  remarkable  for  their  curious  mode  of  growth 
than  for  their  useful  properties.  One  species,  Loran- 
thus  tetrandus,  native  of  Chili,  produces  a  black  dye. 
The  order  includes  23  genera  and  412  species. 

Lo  ruiCt  Inis.  n.  (Bit.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order: 
Loranthacr*,  q.  v.  I 
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Lor'ate,  a.  [Lat.  loratus.]  (Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  thong 
or  strap.  —  Gray. 

Loraiica-de-Taliniia,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in 
New  Castile,  13  in.  from  Guadalajara;  pop.  2,000. 
Lorca,  (auc.  Cliocroca,)  (lor'ka,)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov. 
of  Murcia,  on  theGuadalentin,  a  tributary  of  the  Segura, 
42  in.  W.S  W.  of  Murcia,  116  miles  E.N.E.  of  Granada. 
Lat  27°  25'  N.,  Lon.  1°  22'  W.  The  vale  of  L.  is  re¬ 
markable  .for  picturesque  beauty  and  great  fertility. 
The  town  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower.  The  former 
is  the  old  or  Moorish  town,  and  is  irregular  and  mean 
in  appearance,  but  the  Lower  or  new  town  is  much 
more  regularly  laid  out,  and  better  built.  Next  to 
Murcia,  L.  is  the  most  important  town  of  the  prov. 
Manuf.  Saltpetre,  linens,  thread,  and  soap.  In  1802  the 
town  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  bursting  of  the  res¬ 
ervoir  which  supplied  the  vale  of  L.  with  water,  6,060 
lives  being  lost  on  that  occasion,  besides  24,000  cattle, 
600  houses,  and  other  property  destroyed.  Pip.  40.000. 
Lorelia,  ( lortch'u ,)  n.  (Saul.)  The  name  of  a  coast¬ 
ing  vessel  in  the  Chinese  seas. 

Lord,  n.  [A.  S.  hlaford,  la/ord ,  nourisher,  guardian, 
master,  from  Goth,  hlaifs ,  bread,  and  vurdjun ,  to  keep, 
to  guard.]  (Ftud.  and  Eng.  Law.)  In  feudal  times, 
the  lord  ( seigneur )  was  the  grantor  or  proprietor  of  the 
land,  who  retained  the  dominion  or  ultimate  property 
of  the  feud  or  fee;  and  the  grantee,  who  had  only  the 
use  or  possession  of  the  land,  was  styled  the  feudatory 
or  vassal.  A  person  who  has  the  fee  of  a  manor,  and 
consequently  the  homage  of  his  tenants,  is  called  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  The  superior  lord  is  styled  lord 
paramount ;  and  his  tenants,  if  they  grant  a  portion  of 
the  land  to  other  tenants,  while  they  remain  tenants  in 
reference  to  the  lord  paramount,  are  lords  in  reference 
to  their  own  tenants,  and  are  hence  styled  mesne  or 
middle  lords.  Lord,  in  gross  is  one  who  is  lord,  not  by 
reason  of  any  manor,  as  the  king  in  respect  to  bis  crown. 
Very  lord  is  he  who  is  immediate  lord  to  bis  tenant; 
and  very  tenant  lie  who  holds  immediately  of  bis  lord. 
Thus,  where  there  is  a  lord  mesne,  he  is  very  lord  to  bis 
tenant,  and  not  the  lord  paramount.  Lord  is  also  a 
mere  title  of  dignity  attached  to  certain  official  stations, 
which  are  sometimes  hereditary,  but  sometimes  only 
official  or  personal.  All  who  are  noble  by  birth  or  crea¬ 
tion,  otherwise  called  lords  of  parliament,  and  peers  of 
the  realm,  are  styled  lords.  The  five  orders  of  English 
nobility  constitute  the  lords  temporal,  distinguished  from 
the  prelates  of  the  Church,  who  constitute  the  lords  spir¬ 
itual  in  the  House  of  Lords.  (See  Parliament.)  Lord  is 
also  applied  to  persons  holding  certain  offices;  as,  the 
Lord  Chief-Justice,  the  Lord-Mayor,  Ac.  It  is  likewise 
given  by  courtesy  to  the  younger  sons  of  dukes  und 
marquises,  and  to  the  eldest  sons  of  earls. 

(Script.)  lu  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  Lord  is 
used,  without  much  discrimination,  for  all  the  names 
applied  to  God;  but  when  it  represents  the  great  name 
of  Jehovah,  it  is  printed  in  small  capitals.  In  the  New 
Testament  it  is  applied  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  term  in  the 
original  Greek  being  kurios  (ow'ner  or  master). 

— v.  a.  To  invest  with  the  dignity  aud  privileges  of  a  lord. 
— v.  n.  To  act  as  a  lord ;  to  domineer;  to  rule  with  arbi¬ 
trary  or  despotic  sway; — generally  followed  by  it  or 
over. 

Lord  Hood's  Island,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean;  Lat. 
21°  30'  S.,  Lon.  135°  33'  W. 

Lord  llowe’s  Islands,  a  group  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  ;  Lat  5°  30'  S.,  Lon.  159°  24'  E.  —  The  name  of 
another  group  in  the  Pacific;  Lat.  31°  30'  S..  Lon.  159° 
10'  E  —  Also,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Sandwich  islands. 
Lordliness,  n.  Quality  of  being  lordly;  dignity; 

high  station;  pride;  haughtiness. 

Lord  ling’,  n.  A  little  or  diminutive  lord. 

Lord'ly.  a.  Becoming  a  lord;  pertaining  to  a  lord. 

— Proud;  haughty;  imperious;  despotic;  domineering; 
arrogant. 

— adv.  Proudly;  imperiously;  despotically. 

Lord o's is.  n.  (Anat.)  A  name  given  to  curvatures 
of  the  bones  in  general,  and  particularly  to  that  of  the 
vertebral  column  forwards.  —  Dunyliton. 

Lord's  Day,  rt.  See  Sabb ath. 

Lord  ship,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  a  lord;  a  title 
of  honor  given  to  noblemen  under  the  rank  of  duke; 
a  titulary  competition  of  judges  and  certain  other  per¬ 
sons  in  authority  and  office.  —  Dominion:  power;  au¬ 
thority. —  Domain  ;  the  territory  of  a  lord,  over  w  hich 
he  holds  jurisdiction;  a  manor. 

LortPs  Slip'per,  n.  ( Eccl.)  One  of  the  sacraments 
of  the  Christian  religion,  so  called  from  its  being  insti¬ 
tuted  at  supper  by  Jesus  Christ,  whom  his  disciples 
styled  the  Lord  or  Master.  It  receives  also  the  names 
of  Eucharist  and  Communion,  (q.  v.)  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Friends,  all  sects  of  Christians,  however  dif¬ 
ferent  their  views  as  to  its  nature,  agree  in  celebrating 
it  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  rites  of  religion. 
Lords'tOWii,  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Trumbull 
co  ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Lord's  Val  ley,  in  Pennsylvania^  post-offieeof  Pike 
county. 

Lord'ville,  in  Sew  York,  a  post-office  of  Delaware  co. 
Lore,  n.  [A.  S.  lar ;  Du.  leer ;  Ger.  lehre,  learning.] 
Learning;  doctrine;  instruction;  also,  tradition. 

(Zool.)  The  space  between  the  hill  and  the  eye,  which 
in  some  birds  is  bare,  but  is  more  generally  covered 
with  feathers. 

Lorena,  ( lo-ra'na ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  130  m.  N  E. 
of  Sao  Paulo. 

Loren'try  Store,  in  1  Vest  Virginia ,  a  post-office  of 
Upshur  co. 

Loren'zo  dc  Med  ici.  See  Memct. 

Loreto,  i  lo-ra'to,)  a  town  of  Bolivia,  abt.  36  m.  S.E.  of 
Trinidad. 
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Loreto.  (lo-ra'to,)  a  town  of  Mexico.,,  capital  of  Lower 
California;  Lat.  26°  12'  N.,  Lon.  112°  7'  W. 

Loreto,  (lo-rai'to ,)  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Abruzzo 
Ulteriore,  3*/£  in.  S.E.  of  Civita  di  Penare;  p"p.  7,000. 

Loret'ta,  or  Lorbttee,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-village  of 
Houston  co.,  abt.  10  in.  W.  of  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 

Lorette',  n.  [Fr.J  An  appellation  given  to  a  female 
belonging  to  a  class  of  Parisian  intriguantes  who  exist 
by  prostitution,  being  usually  maintained  by  wealthy 
lovers.  The  name  has  been  given  to  this  class  from 
their  usually  residing  near  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Lorette.  They  are  often  confounded  with  the  Gris- 
etles  (q.  v.);  but  the  latter  form  a  totally  distinct  class. 

Loret'to,  a  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Ancona,  on  an 
eminence,  3  m.  from  the  Adriatic,  and  12  m.  S.E.  of 
Ancona.  This  place  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  site  of 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  called  the 
Santa  Casa ,  or  Holy  House.  The  Santa  Casa  is  reputed 
to  be  the  house,  or  a  portion  of  the  house,  in  which  the 
Virgin  lived  in  Nazareth,  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
Annunciation,  of  the  Nativity,  and  the  residence  of  our 
Lord  with  his  mother  and  Joseph,  and  which,  after  the 
Holy  Land  had  been  Anally  abandoned  to  the  infidel  on 
the  failure  of  the  Crusades,  is  believed  to  have  been 
miraculously  translated,  flrst,  in  1291,  to  Fiume  in  Dal¬ 
matia,  and  thence,  Dec.  10,  1294,  to  Recanati,  whence  it 
was  Anally  transferred  to  its  present  site  Its  name 
(Lat.  Domus  Lauretana)  is  derived  from  Laureta,  the 
lady  to  whom  the  site  belonged.  Although  numberless 
pilgrims  resort  to  the  sanctuary,  and  although  indul¬ 
gences  have  been  attached  by  Julius  II.,  Sixtus  V.,  and 
Innocent  XII.  to  the  pilgrimages,  and  to  the  prayers 
offered  at  the  shrine,  yet  the  truth  of  the  legend  is  no 
part  of  Catholic  belief,  and  Catholics  hold  themselves 
free  to  examine  critically  its  truth,  and  to  admit  or  to 
reject  it  according  to  the  rules  of  historical  evidence. 

Loret'to,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co.,abt. 
50  m.  S.S.E.  of  Louisville 

Loret'to,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Cambria 
co.,  abt.  6  m.  L.N.E.  of  Ebcnsburg. 

Loret'to,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Essex  co.,  abt. 
70  m.  N.E  of  Richmond. 

Lorgnette,  (lnvn-yet\)  n.  [ Frr)  An  opera -glass,  (r  ) 

Lor$;’ii<»s,  ( lorg ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Yar,  on  the 
Argens,  6  in.  S.W.  of  Draguignan.  Manuf.  Woollens, 
linens,  and  hempen  cloth.  Pop.  5,500. 

Lori'ca,  n.  (A nc.  Armor.)  A  cuirass  or  crest  of  mail, 
made  of  leather  and 
set  with  plates  of 
metal  in  various 
forms,  chiefly  in  rings 
like  a  chain,  used  by 
the  Roman  and 
Greek  soldiers.  (See 
Figs.  194  and  1623.) 

Lor'icate,t>.a  [Lat. 
loricn ,  loricatus ,  from 
lorica ,  a  leather  cui¬ 
rass,  from  l  ovum,  a 
thong.]  To  clothe  in 
mail ;  to  harness  ;  to 
plate  over  ;  to  spread 
over,  as  a  plate  for  de¬ 
fence.  —  To  cove  r 
with  a  coating  or 
crust,  as  a  chemical 
Vessel. 

— a.  Covered  or  plated 
over ;  covered  with  a 
dullseriesof  oblique 
scales  like  a  coat  of 
mail. 

Loric  a' t  i  o  n,  n. 

[Lat.  Inn  cat  to.  \  The 
act  or  operation  of 
covering  anything 
with  a  coating  or 
crust  for  defence. 

1/Orient,  (lor'e-a), 
a  seaport -town  of 
France,  dept  of  Mor- 
bihan,  at  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Scorff, 

with  the  Blavet  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Port  Louis, 
about  3  m.  from  the  Atlantic,  and  29  N.W.  of  V'annes. 
The  harbor  is  ample,  secure,  and  of  easy  access,  and 
bordered  by  flue  quays,  on  which  are  large  and  commo¬ 
dious  buildings.  Like  Brest,  it  is  a  natural  dockyard  ;  as 
a  port  of  war  it  ranks  third,  and  as  a  port  of  construction 
it  ranks  flrst.  More  ships  of  war  are  now  built  at 
L'Orimit  than  at  any  other  port  in  France,  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  imperial  iron -cl  ads  were  con¬ 
structed  here.  The  town  is  clean  and  regularly  built; 
the  streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  well  paved  ;  and  the 
houses  well  constructed  and  handsome.  I/Orient  has  a 
■fediool  of  naval  artillery,  a  school  of  hydrography, 
established  in  1771,  a  large  commercial  coll.,  an  agricul¬ 
tural  society,  and  several  other  literary  and  scientiflc 
institutions.  Manuf.  Chiefly  hats,  linen,  gold-lace,  and 
earthenware.  Its  trade  has  lately  heirun  to  increase. 
The  chief  exports  are  wax,  honey,  butter,  corn,  cattle, 
and  pilchards,  the  latter  being  taken  in  great  quanti¬ 
ties  on  the  adjacent  coast.  Pop.  37.655. 

1/Origiiaal,  <  lo-rren'yal ,)  a  village  of  Prescott  county, 
prov.  of  Ontario,  cap.  of  the  united  cos.  of  Prescott  and 
Rurfsell,  on  the  Ottawa  River,  abt.  60  in  W.  of  Montreal. 

Lor  imer,  n.  [Fr.  lormier.]  A  word,  now  obsolete, 
which  signified  a  bridle-maker,  or  one  who  made  bits, 
spurs,  and  metal  mounting  for  military  bridles  and 
saddles. 

Lor'in,  in  Illinois ,  a  village  of  Stephenson  co. 
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Fig.  1624. 

SLOW-PACED  LEMUR, 
( Loris  tardigradus.) 


Fig.  1625.  —  slender  loris, 

( Lemur  gracilis.) 


Lo'riot,  n.  ( Zofil .)  See  Oriole. 

Loris,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  quadrumanous  animals, 
allied  to  Lemurs.  They 
have  a  short  muzzle,  slen¬ 
der  body,  no  tail,  large  ap¬ 
proximating  eyes,  and  rough 
tongue.  Two  spieces  only 
are  known,  both  of  which 
are  natives  of  the  East  In¬ 
dies,  the  Short-limbed  Loris 
( Lemur  Lardigradus)  (Fig. 

1624)  and  the  Slender  Loris 
( Lemur  gracilis)  ( Fig.  1625 ) ; 
the  latter  is  remarkable  for 
the  disproportionate  length 
of  its  limbs,  and  especially 
of  its  lore-arms.  They  are 
nocturnal  and  arboreal  in  their  habits  ;  they  subsist  on 
insects,  occasion¬ 
ally  on  s  m  a  1  1 
birds  or  quadru¬ 
peds,  ami  have  an 
excessively  slow 
gait.  During  the 
day  they  sleep 
clinging  to  a 
branch ;  at  night 
they  prowl 
among  the  forest 
boughs  in  quest 
of  food.  Nothing 
can  escape  the 
scrutiny  of  their 
large  glaring 
orbs,  or  the  te¬ 
nacity  of  their 
grasp ;  and  when 
they  have  marked 
their  victim,  they 
cautiously  and 
noiselessly  ap¬ 
proach  it  till  it  is  within  their  reach. 

Lorn,  a.  [A.S.  leoran ,  to  pass,  to  depart.  See  Forlorn.] 
Lost;  forsaken;  lonely:  desolate. 

Lorraine.  (Hist.)  Originally  a  portion  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire.  It  was  conquered  by  Clovis  I.  in  491,  and  I 
apportioned  to  Lotbaire  II,  receiving  from  him  the 
name  of  Lotharingia,  or  Lothair-regne,  the  kingdom  of  I 
Lot  ha  ire,  in  855.  It  was  erected  into  a  duchy  in  916.1 
France  and  Germany  contended  for  its  possession,  and,  I 
in  959,  agreed  to  divide  it  into  Lower  and  Upper  Lor¬ 
raine.  Lower  Lorraine,  which  formed  part  of  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  is  divided  between  Belgium  and  Holland.  The 
Alsatian  line  of  dukes  in  Upper  Lorraine,  founded  by 
Albert  of  Alsace  in  1044,  continued  in  power  till  the 
duchy  was  annexed  to  the  French  crown.  By  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  concluded  Nov.  18,  1738,  the  duchy  of  Tus¬ 
cany  was  exchanged  for  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and 
Bar,  which  were  ceded  to  Stanislaus  I.  (Leczinski)  dur¬ 
ing  his  life.  He  died  Feb.  23,  1766,  when  Lorraine  was 
reunited  to  France.  It  is  now  subdivided  into  the  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Meuse,  Moselle,  Meurthe,  Vosges,  and 
some  of  the  cantons  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  The  in¬ 
habitants  are  of  German  origin,  but  speak  the  French 
language,  with  the  exception  of  the  district  lying  be¬ 
tween  Metz  and  the  Vosges,  which  is  called  German 
Lorraine.  The  latter  territory,  after  having  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  German  armies  in  the  Franco- Prussian  war 
of  1870-71,  was,  by  the  treaty  ol  peace  of  May,  1871, 
ceded  to  Germany. 

Lorraine,  in  N.York ,  a  vill.  of  Jefferson  co.;  pop.  1,377. 

Lo'ry,  n.  (Zofil.)  A  tribe  of  birds  composed  of  several 
genera,  closely  allied  to  the  Par¬ 
rots ;  remarkable  for  their  very 
soft  beaks.  They  are  tube  found  in 
most  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  in  Australia. 

Lo*'al>le,  a.  That  may  be  lost. 

Lon  A  lamos,  a  town  of  Mexico. 

See  Alamos. 

Lo*  an^e.  n.  The  same  as  Loz¬ 
enge,  q.  v. 

Los  Aii'geles,  a  town  of  Chili, 
abt.  96  in.  E.  of  Concepcion  ;  Lat. 

71°  31'  W. 

Los  Angeles,  (loce  an'jeh-bs.)  in 
California,  a  S.E.  co.  bordering  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean;  area,  abt.  6,000 
sq.  m.  Fivers.  San  Gabriel,  Rio  de 
Los  Angelos,  and  numerous  smaller 
streams.  Surface.,  finely  diversified,  the  Coast -range 
intersecting  the  S.W.  part;  soil,  fertile,  and  the  climate 
is  remarkable  for  its  salubrity.  Corn  and  cotton  are 
cultivated  to  great  advantage,  and  the  co.  contains  over 
100  extensive  vineyards,  which  produce  more  wine  than 
any  other  co.  in  the  State.  Min.  Silver,  salt,  lime-stone, 
and  building  rock.  About  6  m.  from  Los  Angelos  there 
is  a  remarkable  springcovering  abt.  2  acres,  from  which 
pitch  boils  up  in  great  abundance.  Cap.  Los  Angelos 
Pop.  abt.  15,000. 

— A  post-town,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  a  small  river  of 
its  own  name,  abt.  350  m.  S.E.  of  Sun  Francisco:  pop. 
ai»t.  5,500.  It  was  originally  called  Pueblo  de  los  An- 
G Ei. OS,  City  nr  Habitation  of  the  Angels,  from  its  delight¬ 
ful  climate  and  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 

Los  Angeles  River,  or  Rid  de  los  Angelos,  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  flows  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  Los  Angelos  co. 

Lo'santville,  in  Indiana,  a  post- village  of  Randolph! 
co.,  abt  25  in.  N  W.  of  Richmond. 

Lose,  (lodz,)  v.  a.  [  A.  S.  losian,  losigan ,  to  lose  ;  Du.  ver- 
lies  ;  Dan .forliis,  loss,  losing.]  To  part  or  be  separated  | 
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Fig.  1626. 

BLACK-CAPPED  LORY. 


I  from  a  thing,  so  as  to  have  no  knowledge  of  the  place 
where  it  is;  to  mislay. — To  forfeit  by  unsuccessful  con- 

I  test ;  not  to  gain  or  win,  as  a  victory.  —  To  be  deprived 
of;  to  forfeit,  as  a  penalty;  os,  to  lose  money  by  gam¬ 
bling.  —  To  suffer  diminution  or  waste  of.  —  To  ruin  ;  to 
destroy,  as  by  shipwreck.  —  To  wander  from;  to  miss, 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  find;  to  bewilder.  —  To  possess 
no  longer;  to  be  deprived  of;  not  to  employ  or  enjoy. — 
To  waste;  to  squander;  to  throwaway.  —  To  suffer  to 
vanish  from  view  or  perception.  — To  fail  to  obtain. 

— v.n.  To  forfeit  anything  in  contest ;  not  to  win.  —  To 
decline ;  to  fail. 

Loser,  (looz'er.)  one  who  loses  or  is  deprived  of  anything 
by  defeat,  forfeiture,  or  the  like. 

Losing:,  a.  Bringing  or  causing  loss.  —  Incurring  loss. 

— n.  Loss  ;  deprivation. 

Los'ingjy,  adv.  In  a  losing  manner. 

Losini,  (la-se/ne,)  an  island  of  Austria,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Qiiarnero,,  Adriatic  Sea,  immediately  S.  of  Cherso;  ext. 
20  m.  long,  with  a  breadth  of  3  m.  The  principal  town 
is  L.  Piccolo,  or  Little  L.,  having  a  fine  harbor  and  an 
active  trade,  with  a  pup.  of  7,800. 

Los.  (Isles  of,)  (los,)  a  group  of  3  islands  off  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa,  belonging  to  England. 

Loss,  n.  [A.S  los.  See  Lose.]  A  parting  or  separation 
from  something;  deprivation  of  that  which  was  once 
possessed.  —  Detriment;  damage;  destruction  ;  ruin. — 
Failure  to  succeed  ;  defeat.  —  Waste;  useless  application. 

To  be  at  loss,  to  be  unable  to  proceed  or  determine ;  to 
be  puzzled  or  perplexed.  —  Worcester. 

Los  Sail  to*.  a  town  of  New  Grenada.  See  Svntos. 

Lossuitz.  (i loss-nit z',)  a  town  of  Saxony,  17  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Chemnitz,  50  m.  S.W.  of  Dresden.  It  is  inclosed  by 
walls.  Manuf.  Woollen  and  linen  fabrics.  Pop.  5,^00. 

Lost,  a.  Separated  or  parted  from  :  let  go  ;  gone  from 
one’s  hold,  possession,  view,  Ac.;  mislaid,  or  left  in  a 
place  unknown  or  forgotten  ;  that  cannot  be  found. — 
Ruined;  destroyed;  wasted  or  squandered;  employed  to 
no  good  purpose.  —  Forfeited  ;  as,  a  lost  prize,  a  lost  bat¬ 
tle. —  Not  able  to  find  the  right  way,  or  the  place  in¬ 
tended;  bewildered;  perplexed;  being  in  a  maze :  as, 
lost  in  the  woods.  —  Alienated ;  insensible:  hardened 
beyond  sensibility  or  recovery.  —  Not  perceptible  to  the 
senses;  not  visible;  as,  lost  in  the  darkness. 

Los'laiit,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  LaSalle  co.,  abt. 
14  m.  S.  of  La  Salle. 

Lost  ('reek,  in  Alabama ,  enters  the  Mulberry  Fork 
from  Walker  co. 

Lost  C’reek,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Vigo  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,600. 

Lost  Creek,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Miami  co.;  pop. 
abt.  2,100. 

Lost  Creek,  in  ir.  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Harrison  co. 

Lost  Ri  ver,  in  Indiana,  a  small  river  rising  in  Wash¬ 
ington  co  .  and  flowing  W.  joins  an  affluent  of  White 
River  in  Martin  co.  During  its  course  it  enters  a  sub¬ 
terranean  channel  and  continues  “lost”  for  several 
miles,  after  which  it  reappears  upon  the  surface. 

— A  township  of  Martin  co. ;  pop.  abt.  596. 

Lost  River,  in  YV.  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Hardy  co. 

Lot,  n.  [A.S.  hlot.  gelot ;  Du.  and  Fr.  lot.]  A  distinct 
portion  or  parcel ;  proportion  or  share.  —  A  piece  or 
division  of  land.  —  That  which  is  called  chance,  hazard, 
fortune;  that  by  which  the  fate  or  portion  of  one  is 
determined.  —  8 ome thing  which  is  used  to  decide  what 
is  yet  undecided.  —  The  part,  division,  or  fate  which 
falls  to  one  by  chance,  that  is,  by  Divine  determination. 

— v.  a.  To  assign  by  lot ;  to  allot :  to  assign  ;  to  distribute ; 
to  portion;  to  sort;  to  catalogue. 

Lot.  (Script.)  The  son  of  Haran,  and  nephew  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  by  whom  be  was  brought  up.  He  afterwards  set¬ 
tled  at  Sodom,  where  be  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  king 
of  Edom,  but  rescued  by  Abraham.  When  Sodom 
w;»s  about  to  be  destroyed,  two  angels  came  to  Lot  and 
obliged  him  to  quit  the  place  with  his  wile  and  daugh¬ 
ters.  when  the  former,  for  looking  back,  was  turned  into 
a  pillar  of  salt.  By  his  daughters  he  became  the  father 
of  two  sons,  named  Moab  and  Aminon,  from  whom  sprung 
the  Moabites  and  Ammonites. 

Lot.  ( lo ,)  a  river  in  the  S.  of  France,  one  of  the  largest 
tributaries  of  the  Garonne,  rises  at  Mount  Lozdre,  in  the 
Cevennes,  about  Lat.  44°  30'  N.,  Lon. 30° 45'  E.  It  flows 
in  a  W.  direction  through  the  depts.  of  Lozdre.  Aveyron, 
Lot,  and  Lot  -  et -Garonne,  joining  the  Garonne  near 
Aiguillon.  after  a  course  of  270  m.  It  is  navigable  for 
four  months  of  the  year,  for  nearly  190  m. 

Lot,  a  d«  p.  in  the  S.  of  France,  corresponding  to  the  anc. 
dist.  of  Quercy,  in  Gnienne:  having  N.  Corrdze,  K.  Can- 
tal  amt  Aveyron,  S  Tarn-et-Garonne,  W.  Lot-et-Garonne 
and  Dordogne  Area,  1,530  sq.  m  The  dept,  is  moun¬ 
tainous,  a  range  of  the  Cantal  Mountains  running  from 
E.  to  W  in  the  shape  of  a  semi-circle,  its  highest  eleva¬ 
tion  being  in  the  E.,  2,500  feet  above  the  sea.  Fivers. 
Lot  and  Dordogne.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  but 
agriculture  is  backward.  I  bod.  Corn  and  fruit.  Wine 
is  abundant,  and  tobacco  is  grown  to  some  extent  Mm. 
Iron  and  coal,  but  both  mining  and  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  are  little  attended  to.  Manuf.  Woollen,  cotton, 
ami  linen  cloths,  paper,  Ac.;  also,  flax  mills,  and  there 
are  nearly  1,000  flour  mills  in  the  dept.  Cap.  Caliors. 
Pip.  288,919. 

Lo  t  a.  n  (Zofil.)  The  Burbots,  a  genus  of  fishes,  family 
Gadidre ,  having  two  dorsal 
fins,  one  anal,  and  barbels 
on  the  chin.  The  Spotted 
Burbot,  L.  maculosa  (Fig. 

1627),  of  our  northern  lakes  Fig.  1627.  —  burbot, 
und  rivers,  is  24  inches  long.  '  (£.  man,:,.,,,  , 

Tenney. 

Lot  bin  iere,  ( lo-been'e-air ,)  a  S.E  co.,  prov.  of  Quebec, 
area ,  abt.  735  sq.  m.  Fivers.  River  du  Chien,  St.  Law- 
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rehco,  and  Benurivage  rivers.  Chief  town.  Lotbiniere. 
Pop.  (1871)  2U,606. 

‘  A  village  of  prov.  of  Quebec,  in  the  above  co.,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  ubt.  46  iu.  \V.  of  Quebec;  pop.  3,200. 

ei»  Unroll  lie,  (ga-ron\)  h  dept,  in  the  S.W.  of 
France,  formerly  included  in  Guietme.  having  N.  Dor¬ 
dogne,  E.  IVru-et-G.iromie  and  Lot,  S.  (iers,  \V.  Gironde 
and  Landes;  Lat.  between  41°  and  44°  40'  N  ,  Lon.  1°  E. 
'Irea.  1,852  sq.  in.  The  surface  is  mostly  level.  The 
Garonne  intersects  the  dept,  from  S.K.  to  N.W.,  and  re¬ 
ceives  about  its  centre  the  Lot,  from  the  K.  The  banks 
or  these  rivers  may  be  considered  among  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  portions  of  France;  about  one  half  consists  of  a 
chalky  soil,  and  about  part  of  the  W.  of  the  dept,  is 
composed  of  Landed  or  sandy  plains,  sprinkled  with 
marshes.  The  dep.  is  principally  agricultural.  Hirers. 
Garonne,  Lot,  Gers,  and  B.use.  Prod.  Corn,  wine, 
hemp,  fruit  (the  prunes d'entejs of  Age.n  being  particularly 
celebrated),  and  tobacco,  the  latter  considered  the  best 
in  Franco.  Manuf.  Linens,  woollens,  cottons,  sail-cloth, 
brandy,  &c.  Chief  towns,  Ageu  (the  cap.),  Munnaude. 
Nerac,  and  Villeneuve  d’Agen.  Pop.  327,9Gb 
Lote'-tree,  Lote'-biittli,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Lotus. 
Loth.  a,  See  Loath. 

Lutliaire  I.,  (Mh ai r',)  Emperor  of  Germany,  eldest 
son  of  Louis-le-Debonttaire.  In  817  he  was  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  empire,  and  named  king  of  the 
Lombards  in  820.  He  afterwards  dethroned  his  father, 
and  imprisoned  him  in  a  monastery,  upon  which  Louis 
and  Charles,  his  brothers,  joined  their  forces,  and  de¬ 
feated  L.  at  Fontenay,  in  841.  Two  year*  afterwards, 
the  three  brothers  entered  into  a  treaty  by  which  L.  re¬ 
tained  the  title  of  emperor,  with  Italy,  and  some  French 
provinces  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone.  Charles 
became  king  of  France,  and  Louis  had  a  tract  of  coun¬ 
try  bordering  on  the  Rhine.  Lothaire  died  865. 
Lothaire  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  Duke  of  Saxony, 
between  1125  and  1137.  \lp  died  in  Italy,  on  his  return 
from  an  expedition  against  Roger,  king  of  Sicily. 
Lotliuire.  King  of  France,  succeeded  his  father,  Louis 
IV.,  9o4.  lie  made  war  agaiust  the  emperor  Otho  II., 
and  d.  988. 

Lotli'inn.  ( Geog .)  A  name  common  to  that  part  of 
Scotland  which  stretches  along  a  considerable  part  of 
the  S.  shores  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  comprehends  3 
counties,  Haddingtonshire,  Edinburghshire,  and  Lin¬ 
lithgowshire;  otherwise  called  East,  Mid,  and  West  L. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  is  doubtful.  L.  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Saxon  invaders  a.  d.  450,  and  be¬ 
came  the  scene  of  contest  between  the  Saxon-Gaels  and 
Scoto-Irish,  and  was  at  length  ceded  to  Malcolm  II.,  in 
1020.  L.  was  considered  as  a  country  wholly  distinct 
from  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  David  1.,  and  the  period  of 
its  incorporation  with  the  rest  of  the  country  ia  assigned 
to  the  11th  or  12th  century. 

Lotll'ly,  a.  Hateful;  disgusting;  detestable. 

Lot  ion ,  (lo'skun.)  n.  |Fr.,  from  Lat.  /olio,  from  lavo. 
lot u in,  to  wash. J  A  washing;  particularly, a  washing  of 
the  skin  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  fair.  —  A  liquid 
preparation  for  washing  some  parts  of  the  body  to 
cleanse  it  of  foulness  or  deformity. 

(Med.)  A  medical  preparation,  used  as  an  outward  ap¬ 
plication  to  reduce  the  heat  in  an  inflamed  part,  or  to 
stimulate  some  indolent  sore  or  unhealthy  ulcer.  Col¬ 
ly  riu  ins,  or  eye- waters,  are  also  included  under  the  name 
of  lotion.  Lotions  are  of  various  kinds,  such  as  refrig¬ 
erating,  sedative,  stimulating,  astringent,  or  evaporat¬ 
ing,  according  to  the  effect  they  are  employed  to  pro¬ 
duce. —  Refrigerating  or  cooling  lotions  are  made  either 
with  sal-ammoniac  and  cold  water,  or  iced  water,  and 
may  be  dropped  in  a  continuous  stream  on  the  part,  or 
else  applied  on  cloths  wetted  in  the  liquid  used.  —  Seda¬ 
tive  lotions  are  prepared  by  rubbing  down  opium  in  cold 
water,  or  using  a  strong  decoction  of  poppyheads,  either 
warm  or  cold.  —  Stimulating  lotions  may  be  made  by 
adding  to  half  a  pint  of  camphor-water  an  ounce  of 
spirits  of  wine,  or  3  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  1 
ounce  of  water.  —  Astringent  lotions  are  prepared  by 
dissolving  30  grains  of  white  vitriol,  and  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  sugar  of  lead,  in  8  ounces  of  water,  or  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  1  drachm  of  alum,  and  1  drachm  of  sugar  of  lead, 
iu  a  pint  of  cold  water.  —  Evaporating  lotions  may  be 
made  by  dissolving  2  drachms  of  sal-ammoniac  in  a  pint 
of  camphor-water,  and  adding  one  ounce  of  spirits  of 
sulphuric-ether. 

Lolopli'ag'i,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  lotophagos,  a  lotus-eater.J 
( Homeric  Myth.)  The  name  of  the  people  inhabiting  a 
country  to  which  Ulysses  was  carried  (Odyss.  ix.  82), 
while  trying  to  double  Cape  Male  a  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
According  to  the  legend,  those  who  ate  its  fruit  forgot 
their  friends  and  country,  and  wished  only  to  remain 
idle  in  the  land  of  the  Lotus. 

Lo'tott,  n.  (Bot )  See  Lotus. 

Lut'tery,  n.  [Fr.  loterie ;  Sp.  loteria ,  from  lot.]  A  game 
of  hazard,  in  which,  by  payment  of  a  small  sum,  one  has 
the  chance  of  obtaining  a  considerable  prize.  The  or¬ 
igin  of  L.  may  be  found  in  the  custom  inaugurated 
ly  the  Roman  emperor  Augustus,  of  distributing  at  his 
feasts  sealed  pockets  (sortie  can  vi  Hals),  similar  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  containing  orders  for  articles  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  value.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  same  mode  was 
adopted  by  the  Italian  merchants  in  the  disposition  of 
their  wares.  A  money  L.,  called  the  lotto,  was  institu¬ 
ted  in  Florence  in  1530,  for  the  benefit  of  the  state;  and 
in  Venice,  a  half  century  later,  lotteries  existed  under 
public  control.  From  that  time  many  of  the  European 
states  resorted  to  L.  as  a  means  of  raising  a  revenue. 
The  first  L.  was  established  in  France  in  1539;  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  1569;  iu  lVUrtemberg  in  1699;  and  in  Berlin 
in  1763.  They  were  abolished  in  England  in  1826,  and 
in  France  in  1836.  In  the  United  States,  the  L.  was 
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from  the  earliest  settling  of  the  country  a  familiar 
means  of  raising  funds;  and  it  must  be  said  that  the 
state  lotteries  were  generally  fairly  managed,  ami  used 
b*r  many  important  and  beneficial  purposes.  Hut  the 
multiplicity  of  private  lotteries,  and  the  scandalous 
abuses  to  which  they  gave  rise,  aroused  public  opin¬ 
ion  against  the  principle  itself.  In  1S13,  a  society  was 
formed  in  Pennsylvania,  wlQch  advocated  tlie  suppres¬ 
sion  of  L.,  aud  to  the  efforts  of  that  society  may  be 
attributed  the  acts  of  most  of  the  States  in  prohibiting 
the  further  establishment  of  lotteries.  Actually,  iu 
must,  if  not  all,  of  the  United  Suites,  lotteries  not  espe¬ 
cially  authorized  (and  in  some  States  the  Constitution 
especially  forbids  the  legislature  to  authorize  them)  are 
prohibited,  and  the  people  concerned  in  establishing 
them  are  subjected  to  a  heavy  penalty.  Such  is  espe¬ 
cially  the  case  iu  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and, 
since  1869,  iu  Louisiana. 

Lott's  Creek,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-office  of  Humboldt  co. 

— A  township  of  Ringgold  co.;  pop.  610. 

Lotts'ville,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Warren 
co..  about  20  miles  VV.N.W.  of  Warren. 

Lo'tlis.  n.  [Lat.  lotus ;  Gr.  lotos.]  {Bot.)  The  name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  a  rich  fruit,  concerning  which 
much  dispute  now  exists,  no  fewer  than  11  distinct  spe¬ 
cies  of  plant  being  enumerated  under  this  name  by  Fee, 
in  bis  Flore  dt  Virgile.  during  1822.  One  of  the  most 
notable  of  them  is  the  Lote-tree  or  Lote-bush,  Zizy- 
phus  Lotus ,  a  native  of  the  N.  of  Africa  and  S.  of 
Europe,  belonging  to  the  order  Rhamnace.se.  It  is  a 
shrub  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  its  fruit,  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  great  abundance,  is  a  drupe  of  the  size  of  a 
wild  plum,  with  an  almost  globose  kernel.  This  fruit 
is  somewhat  farinaceous,  and  has  a  pleasant,  sweetish 
mucilaginous  taste.  It  is  allied  by  the  Arabs  Noble  oi 
Nahka;  and  lias,  from  the  earliest  times,  served  as  an 
article  of  food  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Africa, 
where  it  is  still  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  poor. 
Probably  it  was  on  this  fruit  that  Ilomer's  Lotophagi 
(q.  v.)  lived.  — The  fruit  of  the  Diospyr us  Lotus,  or  Date 
Plum,  was  sometimes  called  the  lotus.  The  name  L. 
was  also  given  to  several  beautiful  species  of  water-lily, 
especially  to  the  blue  water-lily,  Nymphcea  arrulea ,  to 
the  Egyptian  water-lily.  N.  lotus,  and  to  the  Nelumbo, 
Nelunibiutn  speciosum ,  (Fig.  1628),  which  grows  in  stag¬ 
nant  and  slowly  running  water  in  the  south  of  Asia  and 
north  of  Africa.  The  Nymphoea  lotus  was  called  by  the 
Egyptians  Sknin  or  Seshin ,  and  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
Beshnin.  It  grows  in  the  Nile  and  adjacent  rivulets, 
and  has  a  large 


noisily; 

importu- 


white  flower. 

The  root  is 
eaten  by  the 
people  who  live 
near  the  lake 
Menzaleh.  The 
rivulets  near 
D  a  in  i  e  t  t  a 
abound  with 
this  flower, 
w'liicli  rises  two 
feet  above  the 
water.  It  was 
the  rose  of  an¬ 
cient  Egypt, the 
favorite  flower 
of  the  country, 
and  is  often 
seen  made  into 
wreaths  or  gar¬ 
lands,  placed  on 
the  foreheads 
of  females,  or 
held  in  their 
h  a  n  d  s,  a  n  d 
smelled  for  its 
fragrance.  It 
frequently  ap¬ 
pears  in  the 
liierogly  phs, 
where  it  repre- 
resents  the  Up¬ 
per  Country  or 
Southern 
Egypt,  and  en¬ 
tered  largely 
into  works  of 
art  —  the  capi¬ 
tals  of  columns, 
prows  of  boats,  Fig.  1628.  —  sacred  lotus. 

lieiiils  of  staves,  (AUwntiim  speciosium. ) 

and  other  Ob-  About  one-tenth  to  one-fifteenth  natural  *ize. 
jects  being 

fashioned  in  its  shape.  In  the  Egyptian  mythology  the 
Net umbium  speciosum  was  sacred  to  Osiris  aud  Isis,  and 
regarded  iu  Egyptian  delineations  as  signifying  the 
creating  of  the  world.  In  the  mythology  of  the  Hindoos 
and  Chinese,  it  plays  also  a  distinguished  part.  The 
Hindoo  deities  of  the  different  sects  are  often  represented 
seated  on  a  throne  of  its  shape,  or  on  the  expanded 
flower.  The  color  in  Southern  India  is  white  or  red, 
the  bust  color  fabled  to  be  derived  from  the  blood  of  Siva, 


J  izing  female  beauty,  the  small  feet  of  their  women  be¬ 
ing  called  hin-leen ,  the  gold  lilies. 

LoimI,  a.  [A.  S.  hlud ,  lad;  Du.  luid ;  Ger.  laut ;  Gr. 
klumi.]  Having  a  great  sound;  striking  the  ear  with 
great  force;  uttering  or  making  a  great  noise;  noisy. — 
Vociferous;  making  a  great  clamor;  turbuleuL  —  Ein- 
pbatical ;  impressive. 

— adv.  V\  ith  louduess ;  loudly. 

LouG'ly.  udv.  With  great  sound  or  noise; 

«. l.iiiioi oiisly  ;  with  vehement  complaints 
nity. 

Loud-mouthed,  a.  Having  a  loud  voice;  talking 
or  sounding  noisily  or  clamorously.  —  Webster. 

Loud  itivss,  n.  Quality  of  being  loud;  great  sound  or 
noise. 

— Clamor;  clamorousness;  turbulence;  uproar. 

Lou  don,  John  Claudius,  a  Scottish  horticulturist  and 
author,  a.  at  Cambuslang,  in  Lanarkshire,  1783.  Be¬ 
tween  the  years  1820-43  he  produced  a  number  of  works 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  scientific  farmer,  tl.e 
gardener,  and  the  botanist.  The  Encyclopedias  of  Gut^ 
dening,  Agriculture ,  Plants,  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa 
Architecture,  may  be  quoted  as  examples  of  his  great 
industry  and  usefulness.  D.  1843.  —  His  wife,  Jane  L  , 
wrote  several  valuable  works,  chiefly  connected  with 
botany,  such  as  The  Ladies'  Flower-garden;  But, mu  for 
Ladies;  The  Ladies'  Country  Companion ,  &c.  D.  1848. 
London,  in  lllitiois,  a  township  of  Fayette  co.  •  von 
about  1,200.  '  *  F 

Loudon,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Merri mac  co.,  abt.  10  m.  N.E.  of  Concord  ;  pop 
of  township  about  2,u00. 

Loudon,  in  Ohio ,  a  twp.of  Carroll  co. ;  pop.  ubt.  1,300. 
—  A  township  of  Seneca  co.;  jiop.  abt.  3,800. 

Loudon,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Franklin 
co..  abt.  14  m.  W.  of  Chambersbnrg. 

Loudon,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Roane  co..  abt. 
18  in.  Y\  .S.W.  of  Knoxville. 

Loudon  Ridge,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village 
of  Merrimac  co.,  abt.  12  m.  N  E.  of  Concord. 

Loudon,  in  Virginia,  u  N.E.  co..  adjoining  Maryland  ; 
area,  abt  490  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Potomac  River  and’ Goose 
Creek.  Surface,  hilly,  the  Blue  Ridge  forming  the 
N.W.  liorder;  soil,  in  some  parts  very  fertile.  Min. 
Limestone,  marble,  granite,  and  gneiss.  Cap.  Leesburg. 
Pop.  abt.  25,000. 

Lon  don  ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Hanover  co. 

Hanover  co.,  about  78  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Loudtt  ville,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Habersham 
co.,  abt.  21  m.  W  .  ot  Clarksville.  There  are  said  to  be 
rich  gold-mines  in  the  vicinity. 

Loiidlin.  (lou'du(r\)  a  town  of  France, 'dept,  of  Vienne, 
31  ni.  N.N.W.  of  Poitiers.  This  town  was  formerly  of 
considerable  importance,  but  its  inhabitants  beingpriu- 
ci pally  Protestants,  it  suffered  much  from  the  revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  from  the  effects  of  which  it 
lias  never  recovered.  Manuf.  Woollen  cloth  anil  lace. 
Pip.  5,000.  This  place  is  famous  for  being  the  seat 
of  the  Protestant  Synod  held  iu  1611  and  1612. 

Loud'- voiced,  a.  Having  a  loud  voice;  sonorous. 
Loii£Aii,  ( loo'gan ,)  a  river  of  Norway,  riring  by  many 
heads  in  the  Langefjeld  Mountains,  and,  after  a  S  E. 
course  of  200  m.,  falling  into  the  Glommen,  30  m.  N.E. 
of  Christiania. 

Lout'll.  (Idle,)  n.  [Ir.]  The  same  as  Loch,  q.  v. 
Loughborough,  (lufbru(r,)  A  town  of  England,  in 
Leicester  co.,  10  ni  N.  of  Leicester.  Manuf.  Woollen 
and  cotton  hosiery,  lace,  and  machinery.  7 Y>/>.  11.900. 
iOUglibrick  land,  (lo/c,)  a  market-town  of  Ireland, 
in  the  co.  Down,  Ulster,  abt.  10  m.  N. N.E.  of  Newry; 
pop.  647. 

Loughrea.  (lok-ra',)  a  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Con¬ 
naught,  co.  Galway,  on  a  lake  of  same  name,  21  m.  S  E. 
of  Galway.  This  town, which  was  formerly  fortified,  con¬ 
sists  of  several  irregular  streets  and  lanes.  Manuf. 
Linens.  Pip.  4,000. 

Lou  lions,  ( loo'hau ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Saone- 
et-Loire,  30  in.  N.E.  of  Macon  ;  pop.  4,200. 

Louis  1.,  ( loo'e ,)  8iirnamed  le  Dcoonnaire,  einp  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  king  of  France,  succeeded  his  father,  Charle¬ 
magne,  in  814.  In  817  he  associated  his  eldest  son,  Lo¬ 
thaire,  with  himself  in  the  empire,  and  gave  to  his  other 
'wo  sons,  Pepin  and  Louis,  the  kingdoms  of  Aquitaine 
and  Bavaria.  This  division  gave  such  offence  to  Bernard, 
king  of  Italy,  the  illegitimate  6on  of  Pepin,  eldest  sou 
of  Charlemagne,  that  he  raised  an  army  against  the 
emperor,  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
and  marched  into  Italy.  On  his  approach  the  soldiers 
of  Bernard  fled,  and  the  king  was  taken  prisoner  by  his 
uncle,  who  deprived  him  of  his  eyes,  Bernard  dying  dur¬ 
ing  the  operation.  In  829  L.  created  his  youngtr  son, 
Charles,  whom  he  had  by  Judith  of  Bavaria,  king  of 
Germany;  on  which  his  other  sons  arose  against  him, 
depriving  him  of  his  crown,  shut  him  up  in  a  monastery, 
where  he  D.  840. 

Louis  II.,  surnaiued  the  Young ,  B.  about  822,  was  only  son 
of  Lothaire  I.,  and  was  created  king  of  Italy  iu  844,  and 
ascended  the  imperial  throne  in  855.  D.  876. 

Louis  III.,  called  the  Blind,  was  the  son  of  Boson,  king 
of  Provence,  and  Ermengarde,  daughter  of  the  emperor, 
Louis  the  Young.  He  succeeded  his  father  at  the  ago 
of  10,  ami  iu  900  contested  the  imperial  throne  with 
Berenger,  who,  having  surprised  him  at  Verona,  de¬ 
prived  him  of  liis  eyes.  D.  about  92-3. 


when  Kamadcva,  or  “Cupid,”  wounded  him  with  the  Louis  IV,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Arnulplius,  whom  he 
love-arrow.  Lakshmi,  also,  was  called  the  “  lotus-born,”  I  succeeded  in  899.  The  empire  was  a  scene  of  desolation 
from  having  ascended  from  the  ocean  on  its  flower.  It'  during  his  reign,  being  constantly  ravaged  by  the  IJun- 
symbolized  the  world;  the  Merit,  or  residence  of  the  garians.  He  was  the  last  prince  in  Germany  of  the 
gods;  and  female  beauty.  Among  the  Chinese,  the  L.  Carlovingian  race.  D.  911. 

had  a  similar  reputation  and  poetic  meaning,  being  Louis  V.,  commonly  called  Louis  of  Bavaria,  was  the  son 
especially  connected  with  Fo,  or  Buddha,  aud  symbol- 1  of  Louis  the  Severe,  duke  of  Bavaria.  Ho  was  elected 
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emperor  in  1314,  and  at  the  same  time  Frederick  le  Bel 
was  chosen  at  Cologne  by  another  party  of  electors, 
which  occasioned  a  war  between  them.  Frederick  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  gained  his  liberty  by  renouncing 
his  claim  in  favor  of  his  rival  Pope  John  XXII.  being 
opposed  to  that  arrangement,  in  1322  issued  his  hull  of 
deposition  against  L .,  who,  in  return,  appealed  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  council,  and  marched  into  Italy,  where  he  procured 
the  election  of  Peter  de  Corbiere  (Nicholas  V.),  and  by 
whom  he  was  crowned  at  Rome.  Five  electors,  on  the 
other  hand. chose  Charles  of  Luxemburg  to  be  emperor ; 
on  which  the  civil  war  was  about  to  be  renewed,  when 
L.  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  in  1347. 

Louis  I.,  king  of  France.  —  See  Louis  I.,  emperor  of 
Germany. 

Louis  II.,  the  Stammerer,  so  called  from  a  defect  in  his 
speech,  was  the  son  of  Charles  the  Bald,  a.  846,  crowned 
king  of  Aquitaine  in  867,  and  succeeded  his  father  as 
king  of  France  in  877.  lie  was  obliged  to  deliver  up 
Provence  to  Boson,  by  whom  it  was  erected  into  a  king¬ 
dom.  His  children  were  Louis  and  Carloman,  who 
divided  the  kingdom  between  them,  and  a  posthumous 
son,  who  was  afterwards  known  as  Charles  the  Simple. 
D.  at  Compiegne  879. 

Louis  III.,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  brother  of  Carlo- 
man,  enjoyed  the  kingdom  with  his  brother.  He  defeated 
Hugh  the  Bastard,  son  of  Lothaire,  marched  against 
Boson,  king  of  Provence,  and  opposed  the  progress  of 
the  Normans.  1).  without  issue  882. 

Louts  IV.,  8urnamed  d'Outremer,  was  the  son  of  Charles 
the  Simple,  b.  921,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  936.  He 
invaded  Normandy,  but  .vas  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
in  944.  lie  regained  his  liberty  the  following  year,  ufter 
being  obliged  to  concede  Normandy  to  Richard,  son  of 
Duke  William,  and  Laon  to  Hugh,  father  of  Hugh 
Capet.  He  afterwards  recovered  the  latter  territory, 
and  d.  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  954. 

Louis  V.,  surnamed  the  Fainiant  (do  nothing),  succeeded 
his  father  Lothaire  in  986,  and  soon  after  took  the 
city  of  Rheims.  He  was  preparing  to  march  to  the 
assistance  of  the  count  of  Barcelona,  who  was  pressed 
by  the  Saracens,  when  he  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned 
by  his  queen,  987.  After  his  death,  the  crown  devolved 
by  right  to  bis  uncle  Charles,  Duke  of  Lower  Lorraine; 
but  that  prince  being  disliked  by  the  French,  it  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  Hugh  Capet. 

Louis  VI.,  called  the  Big,  the  son  of  Philip  T..  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  1108.  His  reign  was  disturbed  by 
wars  with  the  Normans,  and  also  by  feuds  among 
his  vassals.  He  also  quarrelled  with  Henry  I.  of  Eng¬ 
land.  and  thus  was  commenced  the  wars  between  the 
English  and  French,  which  lasted  during  3  centuries. 
He  was  a  good  and  wise  monarch,  and  was  ably  sup¬ 
ported  by  bis  minister,  Abbe  Suger.  D.  1137. 

Louis  VII.,  was  the  son  and  successor  of  the  preceding. 
B.  1120.  He  had  a  dispute  with  Pope  Innocent  II.,  on 
the  right  of  presenting  to  benefices,  and  was  excom¬ 
municated  by  that  pontiff,  who  also  laid  his  kingdom 
under  interdict.  Thibault,  Count  of  Champagne,  being 
devoted  to  the 
pope,  L.  declar¬ 
ed  war  against 
him,  and  ravag¬ 
ed  his  country. 

A  reconcilia¬ 
tion  afterwards 
took  place  be¬ 
tween  t  h  e  in, 
and  L .,  by  the 
persuasions  of 
St.  Bernard,  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  cru¬ 
sade, but  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Sa la- 
din.  and,  on  bis 
return  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  was  taken 
at  sea  by  the 
Greeks,  and  de¬ 
livered  by  the 
general  of  Rog¬ 
er,  King  of 
Sicily.  Having 
d  i  -v  o  r  ced  his 
queen,  Eleanor, 
she  married 
Henry  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  after- 
wards  Henry  1 1. 
of  England,  to 
w  h  o  m  she  Fig.  1629.  —  LOUIS  vii. 

brought,  as  her 

dower,  the  provinces  of  Poitou  and  Guienne.  This  pro¬ 
duced  a  new  war  between  England  and  France,  which 
lasted,  with  little  intermission,  for  21  years.  1).  1180. 

Louis  VIII.,  named  the  Linn ,  was  the  son  of  Philip 
Augustus  and  his  queen  Isabella  of  Hainanlt.  B.  1187. 
In  1216  he  accepted  the  call  of  the  barons  of  England, 
provoked  to  revolt  by  the  tyranny  and  treachery  of 
King  John,  and,  though  prohibited  by  the  papal  legate, 
sent  them  aid.  and  soon  after  landed  in  England  him¬ 
self.  lie  took  Rochester  and  Winchester,  besieged  Dover 
unsuccessfully  and  received  the  homage  of  the  barons 
at  London;  but, after  the  death  of  John,  was  abandoned 
by  most  of  his  adherents,  and  was  excommunicated  by 
the  legate;  his  troops  were  defeated  by  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  at  The  Fair  of  Lincoln;  and  L.  besieged  in 
in  London,  made  terms  with  Pembroke,  and  withdrew 
to  France  in  »Sept..  1217.  He  succeeded  his  father  in 
1223,  and  in  the  following  year  recovered  most  of  the 
English  possessions  in  France,  in  spite  of  papal  excom¬ 


munications.  In  1226  he  undertook  a  crusade  against 
Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse, and  the  Albigenses;  took 
Avignon  after  a  3  months'  siege ;  overran  Languedoc; 
and  l>.  in  Auvergne,  Nov.  of  the  same  year.  He  had 
married  in  1200,  Blanche  of  Castile,  by  whom  lie  had  7 
sons  and  one  daughter. 

Louis  IX.,  or  Saint  Louis ,  was  b.  in  1214,  and  succeeded 
his  father,  Louis  VIII.,*4n  1226.  Being  then  only  in 
his  12th  year,  lie  was  placed  under  the  guardianship 
of  his  mother,  Blanche  ol  Castile,  who  was  made  regent 
of  the  kingdom.  He  was  declared  of  age  in  1236.  A 
severe  struggle  was  going  on  between  the  crown  and 
some  of  the  great  feudal  nobles,  in  whit  h  the  latter  were 
assisted  by  Henry  III.  of  England.  In  1243  L.  defeated 
the  English  in  several  engagements,  and  a  truce  toi^five 
years  was  concluded.  Having  made  a  vow,  in  the  event 
of  recovering  from  a  dangerous  disease,  to  march  against 
the  infidels  in  the  Holy  Land,  he  made  preparations  for 
doing  so,  and,  in  1248,  embarked  at  Aigues-Mortes  with 
an  army  of  5U,000  men,  accompanied  by  his  queen,  his 
brothers,  and  almost  all  the  chivalry  of  France.  The 
particulars  of  his  disastrous  campaign,  which  led  to  his 
surrender,  and  that  of  the  remains  of  his  army,  cannot 
be  recorded  here:  but  wfe  may  remark,  that  a  greater 
union  of  fortitude,  punctilious  honor,  humanity,  and 
personal  bravery, has  seldom  been  witnessed  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  prince  than  was  displayed  by  L.  throughout 
this  expedition.  The  town  of  Damietta,  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  French,  was  demanded  as  the  price  of  the 
monarch’s  freedom,  and  a  vast  ransom  was  also  claimed 
for  his  followers.  These  terms  being  fulfilled,  L.  em¬ 
barked  with  about  6.000  men,  the  sole  remains  of  his 
fine  army,  for  Acre,  and  spent  4  years  more  in  Palestine. 
On  his  return  to  France,  lie  applied  to  the  govt,  of  his 
kingdom  with  exemplary  diligence,  and  ruled  w  ith  im¬ 
partiality  and  moderation.  Notwithstanding  the  dis¬ 
asters  of  his  crusade,  he  undertook  a  new  one,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  was  the  conquest  both  of  Egypt  and 
Palestine.  Tunis,  however,  was  the  first  point  ol  attack  ; 
but  while  engaged  at  the  siege  of  that  place,  a  pesti¬ 
lence  broke  out  among  the  French  troops;  and,  utter 
seeing  one  of  his  sons,  and  a  great  part  of  his  army, 
perish,  he  was  himself  one  of  its  victims,  Aug.  24,  1270. 
L.  was  canonized  by  Boniface  VIII.  in  1^97,  and  his  life 
was  written  by  his  friend,  the  Sire  de  Joinville. 

Louis  X.,  surnamed  Hutin  (an  old  French  term  for  quar¬ 
relsome,  was  B.  at  Paris,  1289,  and  succeeded  Philip  the 
Fair,  his  father,  in  1314,  being  king  of  Navarre  before, 
in  right  of  his  mother.  He  recalled  the  oews  to  his 
kingdom,  and  made  successful  war  against  the  count  of 
Flanders.  D.  at  Vincennes,  1316. 

Louis  XL,  was  the  son  of  Charles  VII.,  and  horn  at  Bour- 
ges,  in  1425.  Active,  hold,  and  cunning,  lie  was  in  all 
respects  unlike  his  father,  of  whose  ministers  and  mis¬ 
tress,  Agnes  Sorel,  he  soon  showed  himself  a  decided 
enemy.  In  1440  he  left  the  court,  and  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  an  insurrection.  Charles  defeated  the  rebels, 
and  executed  some,  but  pardoned  his  son,  whom  he  even 
trusted  with  a  command  against  the  English  and  Swiss. 
L.  conducted  himself  with  valor  and  prudence,  and  his 
father  became  entirely  reconciled  to  him ;  hut  having 
soon  entered  into  new  conspiracies,  he  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  first  in  Dauphin^  and  afterwards  in  Bur¬ 
gundy,  and  lived  there  five  years  in  a  dependent  condi¬ 
tion.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1461,  he  dismissed 
the  former  ministers,  and  filled  their  places  with  obscure 
men,  without  character  or  talents  to  recommend  them. 
Insurrections  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  his  domin¬ 
ions  ;  but  they  were  soon  quelled,  and  followed  by  many 
executions.  In  everything  he  did,  his  crooked  policy 
and  sinister  views  were  evident.  Whilst  he  pretended 
to  reconcile  contending  parties,  he  secretly  instigated 
them  against  each  other;  and  when  he  had  a  negotia- 


Fig.  1630. —  louis  xi.  and  charles  the  bold  at  peronne. 
tion  with  a  foreign  govt.,  ho  corrupted  its  courtiers  by 
bribes,  and  established  secret  correspondences  with 
them.  He  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Charles  the 
Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  which  lasted  from  1465  to  1472. 
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In  the  course  of  the  war  L.  having  requested  a  passport 
from  the  duke,  went  to  visit  him  at  IVronne,  though  he 
had  just  before  secretly  instigated  the  people  of  Liege 
to  rise,  and  promised  them  aid.  Charles,  having  dis¬ 
covered  this  act  of  treachery,  was  furious  with  rage,  and 
hesitated  3  days  (during  which  he  kept  the  king  in  pris¬ 
on)  as  to  what  course  he  should  adopt.  Nothing  but  the 
aversion  of  Charles  to  take  the  life  of  a  king,  and  the 
greatest  persistency  in  falsehood  on  the  part  of  the 
latter,  who  asserted  his  innocence  under  the  most  solemn 
oaths,  saved  him.  He  was  obliged  to  accompany  Charles 
to  Liege,  and  to  witness  the  pillage  and  slaughter  of 
which  he  had  been  the  cause.  A  peace  was  concluded 
on  favorable  terms  for  CharTes  and  his  allies;  but  when 
L.  returned  to  Paris  he  used  every  artifice  to  evade  its 
fulfillment.  The  great  object  of  L.  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  royal  power,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  convey  a  just 
idea  of  his  character,  so  contradictory  were  its  qualities, 
lie  was  at  once  confiding  and  suspicious,  avaricious 
and  lavish,  audacious  and  timid,  mild  and  cruel.  1).  1483. 

Louis  XII.,  surnamed  the  Father  of  his  People ,  was  the 
son  of  Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  and  b.  in  1462.  On 
ascending  the  throne,  in  1498,  he  pardoned  the  wrongs 
he  had  suffered  before  his  accession.  “The  king  of 
France,”  said  he,  “  must  not  revenge  the  injuries  done 
to  the  duke  of  Orleans.”  His  reign  was  a  continued 
course  of  warfare.  He  conquered  the  Milanese,  Genoa, 
ami  Naples;  but  after  ravaging  Italy  for  15  years,  the 
French  were  expelled  in  1513.  The  Emperor  Maxi¬ 
milian,  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  the  Sw  iss,  attacking 
Louis  in  his  own  dominions,  he  was  obliged  to  sue  for 
peace,and  D.  in  1515  About  three  months  before  his 
death  he  had  married  the  young  princess  Mary,  sister 
of  Henry  VIII.  She  was  his  third  wife,  and  after  his 
death  was  married  to  her  first  lover,  Charles  Brandon, 
duke  of  Sufiolk.  L.  XII.  possessed  many  of  the  qualities 
ol  a  good  ruler;  lie  was  honest,  kind-hearted,  and  mag¬ 
nanimous;  he  was  also  a  friend  to  science,  and  France 
enjoyed  under  him  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  and 
security. 

Louis  XIII.,  was  the  son  of  Henry  IV.,  and  b.  in  1601. 
Being  only  9  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
care  ol  him  and  the  kingdom  was  intrusted  to  his 
mother,  Mary  de  Medicis.  During  the  early  part  of  his 
reign  Prance  became  the  prey  of  civil  dissensions,  which 
Marshal  d'Ancre,  prime  minister  at  that  time,  was 
utterly  unable  to  suppress;  and  when  the  king,  in  1615, 
married  a  Spanish  princess,  the  disturbances  grew  still 
more  alarming.  At  length  the  Huguenots  rose  in  arms, 
with  Bohan  and  Soubise  at  their  head;  and  a  great  part 
of  the  kingdom  rebelled  against  the  king,  who  now  de¬ 
livered  himself  up  to  the  guidance  of  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
After  victory  had  inclined,  sometimes  to  one  side  and 
sometimes  to  the  other,  and  both  parties  felt  deeply  the 
necessity  of  repose,  peace  was  concluded  in  1623.  But 
it  was  of  no  long  duration.  La  Rochelle,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Huguenots,  revolted,  and  was  supported 
by  England  The  king  drove  the  English  to  the  sea, 
conquered  the  island  of  Rhe,  and  at  last  took  La  Ro¬ 
chelle,  which  had  sustained  all  the  horrors  of  a  siege 
for  12  months.  After  this  event,  fatal  to  the  Protestant 
interest  in  France,  L.  assisted  the  duke  of  Mantua 
against  the  emperor,  and  entered  on  the  campaign  in 
person,  in  which  he  showed  skill  and  bravery.  In  1631 
a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  duke  was  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  estates.  The  year  following  Gaston  of 
Orleans,  only  brother  of  the  king,  revolted,  out  of  dis¬ 
like  to  Richelieu,  and  was  assisted  by  tin*  duke  of  Mont¬ 
morency,  w  ho  being  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Castelnaudei  i,  in  1632,  was  beheaded  at  Tou¬ 
louse.  L.  and  the  cardinal  were  attacked  by  a  mortal 
disease  nearly  at  the  same  time;  the  latter  died  in  De¬ 
cember,  1642,  and  the  king  in  May  following. 

Louis  XIV.,  called  the  Grand  Moruirque,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  1638,  and  only  5  years  old  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  the  regency  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  queen-mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  under  whom  Muza- 
rin  acted  as  prime  minister.  The  nation  was  then  in¬ 
volved  in  a  war  with  Spain  and  the  emperor,  which  was 
maintained  with  glory  to  the  French  arms  by  the  Prince 
of  Conde  and  the  famous  Turenne ;  hut  although  L.  was 
successful  abroad,  his  kingdom  was  dis  true  ted  by  in¬ 
ternal  divisions;  the  Parisians,  irritated  against  Maza- 
rin  and  the  queen,  took  up  arms;  and  the  king,  bis 
mother,  and  the  cardinal,  were  obliged  to  fly.  The 
Spaniards,  profiting  by  these  troubles,  made  several  con¬ 
quests  in  Champagne,  Lorraine,  and  Italy.  In  1651  the 
king  assumed  the  government,  hut  Mazitrin  return¬ 
ing  to  power  the  year  following,  the  civil  war  was  re¬ 
newed.  On  the  war  breaking  out  between  England  and 
Holland,  L.  joined  with  the  latter;  after  a  few  naval  ac¬ 
tions,  the  peace  of  Breda  was  concluded  in  1667.  In 
1672  the  French  king  made  an  attack  on  Holland,  and 
reduced  some  of  its  provinces  in  a  few  weeks.  This  in¬ 
vasion  produced  a  new  confederacy  against  L  ,  between 
the  emperor,  Spain,  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  in 
which  the  allies  were  unsuccessful,  and  which  was  ter¬ 
minated,  in  1678,  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen.  Amidst 
all  his  glory,  L.  committed  an  act  of  impolitic  cruelty, 
by  the  revocation,  in  1685,  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes* 
granted  by  Henry  IV.  in  favor  of  the  Protestants  —  a 
measure  which  drove  from  France  a  vast  number  of  in¬ 
genious  mechanics  and  others,  who  settled  in  England 
and  Holland.  About  this  time  another  league^  was 
formed  against  France  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Bran¬ 
denburg.  To  this  league  were  afterwards  added  the 
German  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain.  The  dauphin 
had  the  command  of  the  French  army,  and  he  opened 
the  campaign  by  taking  Philipsburg  iu  October,  1688, 
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b\it  he  was  soon  forced  to  retreat  before  a  superior  force. 
In  1690  Luxembourg  gained  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  and 
Catinat  took  Nice,  and  gained  a  victory  over  the  troops 
ol  the  duke  of  Savoy;  this  was  followed  by  the  taking 
of  Mons  in  Flanders,  Valencia  in  Spain,  and  Curmagno- 
la  and  Montmelian  in  Savoy.  These  successes  were 
counterbalanced  by  the  defeat  of  Tourville’s  squadron 
oil  La  Hogue,  by  Admiral  Russell,  June  2,  1692.  L.  in 
person  took  Na¬ 
mur,  ami  Luxem¬ 
bourg  gained  the 
battles  of  Steen- 
k irk  and  Neer- 
winden.  In  1696, 

Savoy  made  a 
separate  peace 
with  Fran  c  e, 
which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  gene¬ 
ral  one  at  Rys- 
wick,  in  1697.  The 
tranquillity  of 
Europe,  however, 

Was  again  broken 
by  the  death  of 
Charles  II..  king 
of  Spain,  in  1700. 

He  left  his  crown 
to  P  h  i  1  i  p  of 
France,  duke  of 
A  n  j  o  u,  who  as¬ 
sumed  the  title  of 
Philip  V.  In  op¬ 
position  to  him 
the  A  r  o  h  d  u  k  e 
Charles  laid  claim 
to  the  throne ; 
and  he  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  em¬ 
peror,  Holland, 
and  E  n  g  I  a  u  d. 

Prince  Eugene  Fig.  1631.  —  Louis  xiv. 

had  the  command 

of  the  imperial  forces,  with  which  he  took  Cremona.  In 
1704,  Eugene  and  Marlborough  gained  the  great  battle 
of  Hochstet,  or  Blenheim  ;  the  year  following,  Nice  and 
V  ill  a-  Franca  were  taken  by  the  French,  who  also  gained 
a  dear  victory  at  Cassano  over  Eugene;  on  the  other 
hand,  Barcelona  surrendered  to  the  archduke,  and  Gi- 
ronne  declared  in  his  favor;  the  battle  of  Ramilies  was 
gained  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  Prince  Eugene 
saved  Turin  l»y  defeating  the  duke  of  Orleaus.  Iji  1708, 
Lille  was  retaken  by  the  allies,  who  also  gained  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Oudenarde,  and  the  imperialists  made  themselves 
masters  of  Naples.  The  year  following  the  French  lost 
Tournay,  and  suffered  a  great  defeat  at  Malplaquet. 
In  1713  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Utrecht  by 
France,  Spain,  England,  Savoy,  Portugal,  Prussia,  and 
Holland  ;  and  the  next  year  peace  w;is  concluded 
with  the  emperor  at  Rastadt.  Louis,  though  aged 
and  reduced  to  stand  at  bay,  still  retained  vigor 
enough  to  save  France  from  the  dismemberment  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  allies,  and  to  leave  to  his  successor  his  most 
valuable  conquests.  The  internal  administration  of  his 
govt,  during  this  long  period  had  been  marked  by  the 
highest  magnificence,  and  conduced  to  the  most  splen¬ 
did  results.  The  favorite  motto  of  L.,  L'ctat  c  est  Moi, 
was  quite  as  much  the  expression  of  a  principle  as  of 
personal  pride,  and  it  meant  the  extension  and  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  state  from  its  own  centre,  in  place  of  the 
distraction  of  government  occasioned  by  the  feudal  sys¬ 
tem.  He  carried  this  principle  into  effect  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Mazarin,  by  dispensing  with  any  fu¬ 
ture  prime  minister;  and  the  issue  of  it  (besides  its  re¬ 
sults  in  his  political  wars)  w;is  to  humble  the  noblesse, 
and  raise  the  talent  of  the  middle  classes  to  places  of 
trust  —  as  in  the  person  of  Colbert.  The  domestic  his¬ 
tory  of  Z/.,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  is  far  more  op<*n 
to  censure  than  any  part  of.  his  public  conduct  His 
succession  of  mistresses,  La  Valliere,  Montospan,  Fon- 
tange,  and  others,  exhibits  him  in  the  character  of  a 
sensualist,  and  we  can  only  say  that  he  was  not  an  un¬ 
repentant  one  for  at  least  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
lile.  To  Madame  de  Maintenon,  aided  by  the  eloquence 
of  Bossuet,  belongs  the  credit  of  reforming  him  in  this 
particular,  and  the  most  sceptical  of  historians  have  not 
been  able  to  show  that  Madame  owed  her  influence  to 
any  sacrifice  of  honor,  or  that  she  was  not  really  mar¬ 
ried  to  him  in  1684,  about  a  year  after  the  death  of  his 
queen,  Maria  Theresa.  Apart  from  all  this,  Louis  XIV. 
was  distinguished  by  high  qualities  of  heart  and  mind, 
and  his  self-command  and  moderation  in  all  that  per¬ 
tains  to  the  sovereign  character  cannot  be  doubted.  He 
most  completely  realized  the  idea  of  a  monarchy  at  a 
perioil  when  the  habits  of  thought,  and  the  manners 
of  a  people,  naturally  fickle,  and  tired  of  his  long  reign, 
were  taking  a  new  direction;  and  if  he  loved  warlike 
enterprise  too  much,  as  indeed  he  deplored  on  his  death¬ 
bed,  he  also  loved  France,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
develop  the  resources  of  commerce,  industry,  literature, 
and  art,  and  to  discover  the  efficient  instruments  of  a 
wise  administration.  D.  1715. 

Louis  XV.,  great-grandson  and  successor  of  the  preceding, 
was  b.  in  1710  ;  and  Louis  XIV.  dying  when  he  was  only 
five  years  of  age,  the  kingdom  was  placed  under  the 
regency  of  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans.  L.  was  crowned  in 
1722,  and  declared  of  age  the  following  year.  The  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  reign  was  rendered  disastrous  by  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  scheme  of  Law  (q'.v.),  the  famous  financier,  which 
ruined  thousands  of  people.  On  the  death  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  in  1723,  he  was  succeeded  as  prime  minister 


by  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  was  displaced  in  1725,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Cardinal  Fleury.  The  same  year  the 
king  married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Poland.  On 
the  death  of  the  last  mentioned  monarch,  in  1733,  L. 
supported  the  election  of  his  father-in-law,  Stanislaus, 
against  the  elector  of  Saxony,  which  occasioned  a  war 
between  France  and  the  emperor;  Stanislaus,  however, 
was  forced  to  abandon  the  throne ;  but  the  French  were 
successful  in  Italy,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  in  1738. 
The  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  opened  a  new  scene. 
The  succession  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  disputed  by 
lour  per  sous,  and  L.  declared  himself  against  Maria 
Theresa,  daughter  of  the  late  emperor,  contrary  to  his 
own  engagements.  He  supported  the  pretensions  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  who  called  himself  Charles  VII. 
That  prince  took  Prague,  where  he  was  crowned  king 
ot  Bohemia;  hut  in  1742  that  city  was  retaken,  and  the 
allies,  under  the  king  of  England,  gained  the  battle  of 
Dettingen.  In  1744  L.  took  the  field  in  person,  ami 
captured  Courtray,  Meuiu,  and  Ypres;  he  was  abso 
present  at  the  battles  of  Fontenoy  and  Lnwfeld.  These 
advantages  were  accompanied  by  the  taking  of  Ghent, 
Ostend,  Brussels,  Bergcn-op- Zoom,  and  other  places.  On 
the  other  baud,  the  troops  of  the  duke  of  Saxony,  and 
ot  the  queen  of  Hungary,  ravaged  Provence,  ami  the 
English  completely  ruined  the  French  commerce  at 
sea,  and  negotiations  were  opened  which  ended  in  the 
peace  ot  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748.  In  1755  a  new  war 
broke  out  between  France  and  England,  in  whic  h  the 
latter  power  had  Prussia  for  an  ally,  while  Austria 
leagued  with 
France.  At 
first  the 
French  were 
succe  ssful, 
taking  Port 
Mahon,  de¬ 
feating  the 
dukeof  Cuni- 
b  e  r  I  a  u  d  at 
II  a  stin beck, 
and  forcing 
the  English 
general  and 
his  army  to 
capitulate  at 
Closter  -  Sev¬ 
en.  The  elec¬ 
tor  a  t  e  of 
Hanover  was 
con  q  tiered  ; 
but  in  1757 
the  French 
and  Aus¬ 
trians  were 
defeated  by 
Frederick 
the  Great  at 
Ito  s  s  b  a  c  h  ; 
this  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  oth¬ 
er  losses, both 
by  land  and 
sea,  particu¬ 
larly  by  the 
conquest  of 

Canada  by  the  English,  and  L., humiliated, despised  by  his 
subjects,  and  given  up  to  the  grossest  immoralities  with 
his  mistresses,  and  his  Fare  aux  Cerfs,  d.  in  1774.  He 
was  polite,  affable,  and  naturally  humane;  but  want  of 
strength  of  character,  and  sensual  indulgences,  degraded 
him  equally  as  a  monarch  and  a  man.  The  storm  which 
burst  on  the  head  of  his  devoted  successor  was  fully  ex¬ 
pected  by  him;  hut  he  selfishly  congratulated  himself 
that,  bad  as  things  were,  they  would  last  his  time. 

Louis  XVI.,  son  of  Louis  the  dauphin,  and  Maria  Josephine, 
daughter  of  Frederic  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  was  u. 
in  1754,  and  immediately  created  duke  of  Bern.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1765,  he  became  the  heir  to  the 
throne;  and  in  1770  he  married  Marie  Antoinette,  an 
Austrian  princessof  great  beauty  and  accomplishments. 
In  1774  he  succeeded  to  the  crown.  France  was  in  a 
deplorable  state;  her  finances  were  nearly  exhausted, 
her  trade  diminished,  her  navy  destroyed,  and  the  na¬ 
tion  groaned  under  a  weight  of  debt.  In  this  state 
of  things  the  people  looked  to  their  young  king  to 
recover  their  lost  greatness,  and  he  seconded  their  hopes 
by  calling  around  him  those  persons  whom  he  thought 
most  likely  to  redeem  tlie  errors  of  the  late  administra¬ 
tion.  lie  chose  Turgot  ami  Malesherbes  for  his  first 
ministers.  His  first  act  was  very  popular;  he  dispensed 
with  the  customary  tax  paid  by  the  people  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  every  new  reign.  In  1774  the  parliament  was 
recalled,  and  affairs  began  to  assume  a  favorable  aspect, 
when  the  w'ar  of  the  American  Revolution  broke  out, 
and  the  agents  of  the  U.  States,  Franklin  and  Deane, 
arrived  in  Paris  to  solicit  aid  for  the  struggling  colonies. 
L.y  though  sympathizing  with  the  Americans,  was  averse 
to  embarking  in  a  war  on  their  account;  hut  his  pacific 
inclination  was  at  length  overcome  by  the  urgency  of 
his  ministers  and  of  the  queen,  and  on  Feb.  6,  1778,  he 
concluded  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  United  States, 
which  in  a  few'  months  resulted  in  the  declaration  of 
hostilities  between  France  and  Great  Britain.  The  war 
cost  France  1,400,000,000  livres;  and  beside  the  irre¬ 
parable  deficit  it  produced  in  the  already  disordered 
finances,  it  tended  greatly  to  weaken  the  monarchy  by 
diffusing  republican  and  revolutionary  ideas.  Neckerl 
became,  by  bis  attempts  of  reform,  so  obnoxious  to  the 
court  and  the  aristocracy  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign 
in  1781.  The  sauguiue  Calonne  took  the  post,  aud  strove 
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as  vainly  against  the  overwhelming  embarrassments 
of  the  government ;  and  the  Cardinal  de  Brieune,  who 
succeeded  Calonihe,  laid  such  intolerable  burdens  upon 
the  people  that  their  parliament  refused  to  register 
them.  For  this  the  members  were  exiled  to  Troyes, 
but  were  afterwards  recalled  by  L.,  who,  at  thesugges- 
tiuu  ol  Necker,  again  in  office,  convened  the  states- 


general.  This  assembly  met  in  May,  1789.  The  public 
mind  was  agitated.  Mirabeau  w'as  the  leader  of  the 
popular  party.  At  his  voice  the  people  of  Paris  arose, 
and  on  tiie  14th  of  July  that  year  stormed  the  Bastile. 
Revolution  had  begun ;  and  in  October  the  armed  mob, 
with  a  prodigious  number  of  women,  marched  to  Ver¬ 
sailles,  forced  the  palace,  murdered  the  guards,  and 
searched  in  vain  for  the  queen,  who  would  have  shared 
the  same  fate  hail  she  not  escaped  from  her  bed,  which 
the  miscreants  pierced  with  their  sabres.  The  result 
of  this  insurrection  was.  the  leading  of  the  king  ami  his 
family  in  triumph  to  Paris,  amid  the  insults  of  a  law¬ 
less  rabble.  In  February,  1790,  L.  was  forced  to  accept 
the  new  constitution;  but,  notwithstanding  all  his  con¬ 
cessions,  finding  himself  a  mere  prisoner  at  Paris,  and 
exposed  daily  to  new  injuries,  he  resolved  to  escape. 
Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  June  21,  1791,  lie  and  his 
family  quitted  the  Tuileries;  hut  at  Varennes  he  was 
recognized,  and  conducted  hack  to  Paris,  where  he  be¬ 
came  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace.  War  was  declared 
against  France  by  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia ; 
and  the  duke  of  Brunswick  mar*  bed  into  the  country, 
but  was  forced  to  retreat.  In  the  meantime,  the  people 
were  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  savage  ferocity,  and  as¬ 
saulted  the  Tuileries,  in  storming  which,  they  murdered 
the  brave 
a  n  d  1  o  y  a  1 
Swiss 
guards.  The 
king  and 
royal  family 
sought  re¬ 
fuge  in  the 
National 
A  s s e  m  blv, 
which  order¬ 
ed  them  to 
be  sent  to 
the  Temple. 

The  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assem- 
b 1 y gave 
way  to  the 
National 
C  onvention, 
w  h  i  c  li 
brought  L. 
to  trial.  Ilis 
defence  was 
c  o  n  <1  u  c  ted 
by  Males- 
h  e  r  b  e  s, 

Tronc  bet, 
and  Deseze; 

and  his  own  deportment  was,  as  it  had  uniformly  been 
during  his  confinement. firm  and  modest, dignified  and  re¬ 
signed.  Jan.  17, 1793,  he  was  adjudged  to  death  for  con¬ 
spiring  against  the  public  good.  His  Reparation  from  his 
family  was  uncommonly  affecting;  yet  in  every  scene  be 
manifested  the  spirit  of  a  Christian,  and  employed  the 
short  interval  allowed  him  in  preparation  for  death.  On 
Jan.  21st  he  was  led  to  the  scaffold,  where  he  showed  the 
calm  fortitude  which  had  distinguished  him  through  all 
the  scenes  of  suffering  and  indignity  to  which  he  had 
been  exposed.  He  declared  his  innocence  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  crowd,  but  was  interrupted  while  addressing 
the  people  by  the  noise  of  drums  and  the  interference 
of  his  executioners.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  con¬ 
fessor,  the  Abbe  Edgeworth,  who.  as  the  monarch  laid 
his  head  on  the  fatal  block,  exclaimed,  “Ascend.  0  son 
of  St.  Louis,  ascend  to  heaven!”  His  body  was  thrown 
iuto  a  pit  filled  with  lime,  and  no  vestige  left  of  the 
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place  of  his  interment.  L.  XVI.  was  one  of  tlie  most 
moral  and  best-intentioned  sovereigns  of  France;  and 
in  spite  of  all  the  prejudices  to  which  the  misrule  of 
his  ancestors  had  subjected  him,  was  allowed  to  possess 
an  amiable  heart,  an  upright  mind,  and  a  refined  and 
enlarged  understanding. 

Louis  XVII.,  second  son  of  the  preceding,  was  b.  in  1785, 
and  was  at  first  styled  Due  de  Normandie,  and  after  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  Louis-Joseph,  in  1789,  became 
dauphin  of  France.  Imprisoned  in  the  Temple  with  his 
relatives,  he  was,  after  his  father's  death,  styled  mon¬ 
arch  by  the  Royalists  and  foreign  powers.  A  cobbler, 
named  Simon,  was  appointed  his  gaoler,  with  the  deri¬ 
sive  title  of  tutor.  lie  i>.  in  1795,  it  is  suspected  of  poi¬ 
son  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  his  life  was  brought 
to  a  premature  close  by  the  harsh  treatment  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected  in  prison.  Many  impostors  have 
sought  to  pass  for  the  veritable  Louis  XVII  .  but  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  but  a  small  number  of  dupes. 

Louis  XVIII.,  Stanislas  A’uvier,  surnamed  Le  Desire,  sec¬ 
ond  son  of  the  dauphin  (the  son  of  Louis  XV.),  was  n.  in 
1755,  and  was  originally  known  as  t lie  Count  de  Pro¬ 
vence.  At  the  accession  of  his  brother,  Louis  XVI.,  in 
1774,  he  received  the  title  o (Monsieur;  and  after  the 
death  of  his  nephew,  in  1795,  from  which  time  he  reck¬ 
oned  his  reign,  ho  took  the  name  and  title  of  L  XVIII., 
king  of  France  and  Navarre.  As  a  boy,  ho  is  said  to 
have  manifested  a  disposition  tinctured  with  much  ti¬ 
midity  and  reserve,  hut  to  have  exhibited  a  far  more  de¬ 
cided  tur  n  for  literary  pursuits  than  either  his  elder  or 
his  younger  brother  Charles  X.,  with  whom  he  was  edu¬ 
cated;  and  he  early  acquired  the  character  of  a  good 
classical  scholar.  When  Louis  XVI.,  attempting  to  es¬ 
cape  to  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  took  the  road 
to  Montmedy,  and  was  arrested  at  Varcnnes,  Monsieur, 
took  that  of  Mons,  and  reached  Brussels  in  safety;  and 
in  1792,  he  and  the  Count  d’Artois  joined  the  Prussian 
army,  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  cavalry.  The 
progress  of  the  republican  arms,  however,  compelled 
them  to  make  a  retreat,  first  to  Turin,  and  afterwards 
to  Verona,  where  lie  assumed  the  name  of  Count  de 
Lille,  a  title  which  he  retained  till  his  accession  to  the 
French  throne.  lie  now  led  a  wandering  life. supported 
by  foreign  courts,  especially  the  British,  and  by  some 
friends  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  In  179b  he  joined  the 
army  of  the  prince  de  Conrle,  on  the  Rhine.  After  this 
he  went  to  Blankenburg,  where  he  lived  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  carried  on  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  his  friends  in  France,  especially  with 
Pichegru.  Being  invited  to  Russia  by  the  Emperor 
Paul,  he  took  up  his  residence  for  a  while  in  the  ducal 
castle  of  Mi-ttau,  iu  Courlaud.  The  versatility  of  his  new 
ally,  however,  soon  put  an  end  to  his  continuance  there, 
and  he  received  peremptory  orders  to  quit  Russia  in  a 
week.  The  Russian  govt,  then  allowed  him  to  reside  at 
Warsaw;  and  while  there,  in  1803,  Bonaparte,  at  that 
time  first  consul,  attempted  to  induce  him  to  renounce 
his  claims  to  the  throne.  To  which  lie  replied:  “I  do 
not  confound  M.  Buonaparte  with  his  predecessors  ;  I  es¬ 
teem  his  valor,  ami  his  military  talents,  and  thank  him 
for  all  the  good  he  has  done  my  people.  But  faithful  to 
the  rank  in  which  I  was  born.  I  shall  never  give  up  my 
rights.  Though  in  chains,  I  shall  still  esteem  myself 
the  descendant  of  St.  Louis.  As  successor  of  Franeois  I., 
I  will  at  least  say,  like  him  —  ‘  We  have  lost  all  except 
our  honor.’”  In  1805,  L.,  with  the  consent  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Alexander,  returned  to  Mittau;  but  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  obliged  him  to  leave  the  Continent,  and,  us  a  last 
resource,  he  took  refuge  in  England.  Here  he  was  hos¬ 
pitably  received;  and  Hartwell,  in  Buckinghamshire,  a 
seat  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  was  as¬ 
signed  as  his  resilience,  where  he  remained  till  the  fall 
of  Napoleon,  in  1814,  drew  him  from  his  retreat  to  re¬ 
ascend  tin*  throne  of  his  ancestors.  On  the  3d  of  May 
he  made  his  entry  into  Paris;  on  the  30th  he  caused  a 
constitution  to  he  drawn  up;  on  the  4th  of  June  it  was 
formally  accepted  ;  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which 
was  established  by  this  instrument,  requested  the  king 
to  take  the  surname  of  “  The  Desired,”  Louis  le  Desire. 
But  the  disgrace  which  the  French  arms  had  received 
was  too  deeply  felt  by  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  under 
Napoleon  to  make  thorn  satisfied  with  the  Bourbons, 
and  the  prevalence  of  ultra-liberal  opinions  rendered  a 
great  portion  of  the  people  disaffected  to  the  monarchy ; 
and  when  Napoleon  made  his  reappearance  in  France, 
March  1,  1815,  his  presence  roused  every  latent  feeling, 
and  inspired  his  former  followers  with  tenfold  courage 
and  enthusiasm.  L.  was  compelled  to  flee  from  Paris 
on  the  2bth,  ami  seek  refuge  in  Belgium.  The  duke 
and  duchess  d’Orleans,  the  old  prince  de  Coml6,  the 
count  d'Artois,  and  the  duke  do  Berri.  also  hastily  left 
Paris;  and  proceeding  to  La  Vendee  and  the  S.  of  France, 
they  endeavored  to  awaken  popular  sympathy  in  favor 
of  the  royal  cause.  The  ministers,  together  with  several 
officers  of  distinction,  followed  the  king;  and  Talley¬ 
rand.  in  particular,  was  actively  engaged  in  his  cause  at 
Vienna.  Great  events  now  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
The  battle  of  Waterloo,  fought  on  the  18tli  of  June, 
broke  the  power  of  Napoleon:  Wellington  and  BlUcher 
marched  to  Paris:  and  Fotich&,  who  bad  already  induced 
the  emperor  to  leave  France,  put  a  stop  to  t lie  shedding 
of  blood  by  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  July  3d.  Thus  was 
L.  once  more  restored  to  the  throne  of  France.  On  the 
7th  of  July  the  British  and  Prussians  occupied  Paris; 
on  the  9th  the  king  entered  the  capital,  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  :  and  he  immediately 
appointed  his  new  ministry,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Talleyrand,  and  in  which  Fourhe  was  minister  of  police. 
Among  the  most  decided  measures  by  which  the  king 
sought  to  support  his  throne,  was  the  ordinance  of  July 
16,  disbanding  the  army,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 


Allies;  and  another,  dated  July  24,  excluding  from  the 
general  amnesty  those  who  were  there  denominated 
“  rebels,”  and  whose  punishment, for  the  most  part, con¬ 
sisted  in  exile,  or  degradation  from  the  peerage.  All 
the  relations  of  Napoleon  were,  under  pain  of  death, 
banished  from  France;  as  were  also  those  who  had  voted 
for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  those  who  had,  in  1815, 
received  offices  or  honors  from  the  usurper.”  During 
the  last  few  years  of  his  reign,  L.  was  much  enfeebled 
by  disease ;  a  dry  erysipelas  in  his  legs  had  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  walking;  while  his  attachment  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  increased  bis  natural  tendency 
to  corpulence,  and  a  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  taking 
place,  he  died,  Sept.  16,  1824,  having  survived  his  second 
restoration  nine  years. 

Louis  E*Iiil  King  of  the  French,  the  eldest  son 

of  the  duke  d’Orleans,  better  known  in  the  revolution¬ 
ary  times  as  Philippe  Egalite,  and  of  Marie,  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  duke  de  I’enthievre,  was  B.  in  Paris,  Oct.  6th, 
1773.  Ilis  education,  which  was  intrusted  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  Madame  de  Genlis,  was  directed  equally  to  the 
development  of  his  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
nature.  Without  neglecting  the  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  and  the  usual  branches  of  learning  and  sci¬ 
ence,  L.  I*.  and  his  brothers  were  inured  to  bodily  fa¬ 
tigue;  and  gardening,  turnery,  basket-making,  and  car¬ 
pentry  ranked  among  the  number  of  their  accomplish¬ 
ments.  At  the  age  of  17,  his  father  introduced  him  to 
the  Jacobin  Club;  in  1791,  having  received  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  he  set  out  to  join  it  at 
Valenciennes;  and  war  Jieing  declared  against  Austria, 
he  made  his  first  campaign  in  1792,  fighting  at  Valmy 
at  the  head  of  the  troops  confided  to  him  by  Kellermann, 
Sept.  20th,  and  afterwards,  Nov.  6th,  gaining  great  dis¬ 
tinction  at  Jemappes  under  Dumouricz.  Meanwhile  the 
revolution  was  hastening  to  its  crisis.  In  1793,  Louis 
XVI.  was  carried  to  the  scaffold, and  a  few  months  after¬ 
wards,  when  the  duke  of  Orleans,  notwithstanding  his 
connection  with  the  revolutionary  cause,  shared  the 
same  fate,  L.  P .,  duke  do  Chartres,  had  all  his  worst  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  a  reign  of  terror  realized,  l»y  a  summons 
to  himself  to  appeal*  before  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  He  instantly  fled  to  the  French  frontier,  escaped 
into  the  Austrian  territories,  and  refusing  an  invitation 
to  enter  into  that  service,  proceeded  as  a  traveller  toward 
Switzerland,  where  he  met  with  his  sister  Adelaide  and 
Mad.  de  Genlis,  who  had  also  fled  thither  for  safety.  The 
wanderings  of  L.  P.  in  Switzerland,  Hungary.  Denmark. 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  America  have  been  ofien  narrated 
and  will  be  long  remembered.  While  he  remained  in 
Europe,  L.  P.  refused  several  invitations  to  take  up  arms 
against  France;  and  on  the  24th  of  Sept.,  1796,  lie  sailed 
from  the  Elbe  for  the  U.  States,  where  lie  arrived  in 
safety,  and  was  soon  after  joined  by  bis  brothers,  Mont- 
pensier  and  Beaujolais.  His  residence  and  travels  in 
America  continued  until  1800,  in  the  beginning  of  which 
year  he  arrived  in  England,  and  took  up  his  abode  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  Twickenham.  His  brother, 
the  duke  de  Montpensier,  died  in  England  in  1807.  and 
on  returning  in  the  following  year  from  the  burial  of  his 
other  brother,  the  Count  do  Beaujolais,  in  Malta,  L.  P. 
received  an  invitation  from  the  king  of  Naples  to  visit 
the  royal  family  at  Palermo.  During  his  residence  at 
the  Neapolitan  court  he  gained  the  affections  of  the 
Princess  Amelia,  the  second  daughter  of  the  king,  to 
whom  he  was  married  in  Nov.,  1809,  his  mother,  the 
duchess  d’  Orleans,  who  had  been  released  from  her  con¬ 
finement  in  Spain,  being  present  at  tbe  nuptials.  Pa¬ 
lermo  now  became  the  residence  of  L.  P.  and  the  scene 
of  a  domestic  tranquillity  to  which  he  had  long  been  a 
stranger.  The  abdication  of  Napoleon  in  1814  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  change  in  his  fortunes,  and  lie  returned  to 
Paris  after  an  absence  of  21  years.  The  return  of  Na¬ 
poleon  from  Elba  scattered  the  Bourbons  once  more, 
and  L.  P.  returned  to  England,  till  the  expiry  of  the 
Hundred  Days,  when  he  repaired  to  France,  and  en¬ 
tered  into  all  the  honors  due  to  his  rank.  A  coldness 
which  arose  between  him  and  the  administration  led  to 
his  temporary  retirement  to  England;  but  in  1817  lie 
took  up  his  permanent  abode  in  France,  and,  while  ab¬ 
staining  from  politics,  devoted  himself  to  the  education 
of  his  family  and  the  patronage  of  literature  and  the 
arts,  until  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  and  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  Charles  X.  placed  him  on  the  throne.  The 
events  of  that  period  and  his  subsequent  reign  would  ask 
more  space  than  we  can  give  to  them.  Suffice  it  here  to 
say,  that  the  first  few  years  after  his  accession  were  spent 
in  repressing  the  republican  spirit  that  still  lingered 
among  the  descendants  of  the  first  French  revolution¬ 
ists,  and  in  consolidating  the  throne  upon  a  purely  con¬ 
stitutional  basis.  The  various  conspiracies  that  were 
entered  into  for  overthrowing  his  government  were  de¬ 
tected  and  suppressed  ;  repeated  attempts  to  assassinate 
the  king  himself  had  proved  abortive  ;  and  the  specu¬ 
lator  on  probabilities  might  have  justly  anticipated  that 
L.  P.  would  have  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
peace,  and  have  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  his  family. 
But  this  was  not  to  be.  The  close  of  1847  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1848  had  been  signalized  in  France  by  strenu¬ 
ous  efforts,  on  the  part  of  the  opposition,  to  wrest  from 
the  government  a  measure  of  “  electoral  reform.”  But 
the  Guizot  administration  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  ap¬ 
peals,  and  went  so  far  as  to  interdict  a  banquet,  which 
laid  been  fixed  to  be  held  in  Paris,  in  honor  of  this 
movement,  on  Feb.  21, 1848.  A  slight  riot,  which  took 
place  on  that  day,  soon  swelled  into  a  formidable  insur¬ 
rection.  In  vain  the  king  now  offered  to  change  his 
ministry,  and  to  yield  to  the  popular  demands.  Even  his 
abdication  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  on  Fell.  23,  came  too 
late  :  he  found  himself  compelled  to  take  flight.  Hastily 
quitting  Paris  with  the  queen,  who  had  shared  with 
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him  so  many  dangers,  ho  made  Ids  way  to  the  sea-sliore, 
whence  he  escaped,  in  disguise,  to  England,  and  landed 
at  Newhaven,  in  Sussex,  March  3,  1848.  lie  then  took 
up  his  residence  at  Claremont,  with  an  occasional  so¬ 
journ  at  Richmond  or  St.  Leonard's,  and  for  a  time  ap¬ 
peared  to  bear  up  manfully  under  the  disasters  which 
had  befallen  him.  Butin  the  spring  of  1850  a  change 
suddenly  came  over  him  ;  his  naturally  strong  constitu¬ 
tion  gradually  gave  way;  and,  after  lingering  a  few 
months  iu  great  physical  debility,  he  expired  at  Clare¬ 
mont,  Aug.  26.  L.  P.  had  8  children.  —  1,  Ferdinand, 
duke  d’Orleans,  b.  1810,  married  princess  Helene  de 
Mecklenburg,  and  D.  1842,  leaving  two  sons.  Louis 
Philippe,  count  de  Paris,  i«.  1838,  and  Ferdinand,  duke 
de  Chartres, b.  1840;  2,  Louise,  b.  18.2,  married  Leopold, 
king  of  the  Belgians,  and  i>.  1850:  3,  Marie,  B.  1813, 
married  the  Prince  Alexandre  de  VVlirtemherg,  D.  1839; 

4,  Louis  Charles,  duke  de  Nemours,  b.  1814.  and  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  princess  of  Saxe-Cohurg  Gotha ;  5,  Clementine, 
b.  1817,  married  to  a  princess  of  Saxe-Cohurg  Kohary  ; 
6,  Francos  Ferdinand,  prince  de  Joitiville,  b.  1818,  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  princess  of  Brazil ;  7,  Henri  Eugene,  duke 
d’Aumale,  b.  1822,  married  to  a  princess  of  Naples;  8. 
Antoine- Philippe,  duke  de  Montpensier,  b.  1824,  mar¬ 
ried  to  princess  Louise,  sister  of  the  ex-queen  of  Spain 
Isabella,  and  one  of  the  actual  pretenders  to  the  crown 
of  Spain. 

Louis  I.  and  Iff.,  kings  of  Bavaria.  See  Bavaria. 

I^oiiisu,  ( luo-e.e'za,)  iu  Illinois,  a  village  of  Stephenson 
co.,  abt.  135  m.  W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Louisa,  in  Iowa,  an  E  S.E.  co.,  adjoining  Illinois;  area , 
abt.  400  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Mississippi  and  Iowa  rivers, 
besides  several  smaller  streams.  Surface ,  generally 

level;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Limestone  and  coal.  Cap. 
Wapello.  Pop.  12,219. 

ILouitta,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Lawrence 
co.,  abt.  135  in.  E.  of  Frankfort;  pop.  abt.  400. 

l^oilisa,  in  Virginia,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  area.  abt.  500 
sq.  in.  Rivers.  North  Anna,  South  Anna,  and  Little 
rivers.  Surface, ,  hilly;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  Min. 
Gold  lias  been  mined  to  a  small  exteut.  Cap.  Louisa 
Court-House.  J*op.  abt.  16,700. 

I.<oiiisu  Court-House,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village, 
cap.  of  Louisa  co.,  abt.  60  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

liOiiasa  Fork,  in  Virginia.  See  S\m»y  River. 

Louisburg,  or  Louisbouiig,  (loo' i  8-burg,)  formerly  an 
important  fortified  seaport-town  on  the  S.E.  coast  of 
Cape  Breton  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  abt  20  m.  S.E.  of  Sid¬ 
ney.  It  was  taken  from  the  French  June  17,  1745,  by  a 
troop  of  American  volunteers.  The  fortifications,  which 
cost  the  French  $6,000,000,  were  demolished  by  the 
British  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  and  the  town  is  now  in  ruins  ; 
occupied  only  by  a  few  fishermen.  A  light-house  has 
been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  former  one,  exhibiting  a 
fixed  light  15  feet  high. 

I.oiiis  liur^.  iu  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Franklin  co.,  abt.  35  m.  N.E.  of  Raleigh. 

ffjOiiaKl>urg\  in  Penna..  a  village  of  Schuylkill  co. 

Loua$-<l*or*  (Fr.,  Louis  of  gold.J  (Hum  is.)  Apiece 
of  money,  first  coined  in  France  in  1641,  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  ceased  to  he  a  legal  coin  in  1795. 
Louis  XVIII.  re-established  this  gold  coin  on  his  return 
to  Paris  in  1814.  It  has  been  replaced  by  the  Napoleon. 

Louisin<lc  Archipelago,  (loo-is'i-ad,)  an  exten¬ 
sive  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  lying  to  the 

5. E.  of  New  Guinea,  and  extending  about  400  m.  in 
length,  by  about  160  in  breadth,  where  broadest:  Lilt, 
of  the  centre,  10°  S.,  Lon.  152°  25'  E.  The  inhabitants 
are  of  the  Papuan  race. 

ff^ouisiaua,  (loo-ee-ze-ah'na,)  one  of  the  most  southerly 
States  of  the  American  Union,  having  Arkansas  and 
Mississippi  on  the  N.,  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
on  the  E  ,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  S..  and  Texas  on 
the  W.  It  lies  between  Lat.  28°  50'  and  33°  N.,  and  Lon. 
88°  40'  and  94°  10'  W.,  being  292  in.  iu  length  from  E. 
to  W.,  with  an 
average  breadth 
of  250  in.,  and  hav¬ 
ing  an  area  of 
41,346  sq.  m.,  or 
26,461,440  acres. 

Gen.De.se.  The  sur¬ 
face  of  this  State, 
never  more  than 
200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Gulf, 
is  in  many  places 
so  low  that  exten¬ 
sive  districts,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  S., 
are  submerged 
during  the  stages 
of  high  water  in 
the  rivers.  W.  of 
the  Mississippi 
basin  the  land  rises  in  hills  towards  the  N.W.  part  of 
the  State,  broken,  however,  by  the  marshes  along  the 
several  arms  of  the  Bed  River.  The  delta  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  including  both  the  river  A  tchafalaya  and  the  main 
stream,  and  embracing  about  one  fourth  of  the  area  of 
the  State,  is  nowhere  more  than  10  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  is  subject  through  its  entire  extent  to  annual  inun¬ 
dations.  The  coast  line  of  1,256  in.  is  indented  with 
numerous  Ivays  and  inlets,  the  principal  of  which  are  Ba- 
rataria,  Tinibnlier,  Caillou,  Atchafalaya,  Cote-Blanclie, 
ami  Vermilion  hays:  but  owing  to  their  insufficient 
depth,  it  has  few  good  harbors.  There  is,  however  a 
good  roadstead  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Chandeleur  Islands. 
Besides  the  latter,  sundry  other  islands  are  scat¬ 
tered  along  the  coast.  These  are  more  elevated  than 
the  mainland,  being  from  30  to  100  feet  above  the 
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State  of  Tennessee. — Area,  45,600  square  miles.  Population 
(1880)  1,542,463,  divided  thus,  White,  1,139,224,  Colored,  402,991 ; 
Native,  1,525,881,  Foreign,  16,582;  Males,  769,374,  Females,  773,089; 
increase  since  1870,  22.56  per  cent;  (1870)  1,258,520,  of  whom  322,- 
331  were  colored;  (1860)  1,109,801 ;  (1850)  1,002,717  ;  increase  since 
1860,  13.4  per  cent.  Capital,  Nashville.  It  contains  95  Counties. 


Counties 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop,  1880. 

Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1C80. 

Anderson, 

8,704 

10,820 

L 

a 

Lake, 

2,428 

3,968 

F 

a 

Bedford, 

24,333 

26,027 

I 

b 

Lauderdale, 

10,838 

14,918 

F 

b 

Bell,  (a) 

Tenn. 

F 

b 

Lawrence, 

7,601 

10,383 

II 

b 

Benton, 

8,234 

9,780 

G 

a 

Lewis, 

1,986 

2,181 

H 

b 

Bledsoe, 

4,870 

5,618 

K 

b 

Lincoln, 

28,050 

26.960 

1 

!> 

Blount, 

14,237 

15,985 

M 

b 

Loudon, 

9,148 

L 

b 

Bradley, 

11,652 

12,124 

L 

b 

Macon, 

6,633 

9,274 

1 

a 

Cam  pbell, 

7,445 

10,005 

L 

a 

Madison, 

23,480 

30,874 

G 

b 

Cannon, 

10,502 

11,859 

I 

b 

Marion, 

6,841 

10,911 

K 

1> 

Carroll, 

19,447 

22,104 

G 

b 

Marshall, 

16,207 

19.260 

1 

b 

Carter, 

7,909 

10,019 

N 

a 

Maury, 

36,289 

39,945 

II 

b 

Cheatham, 

6,678 

7,955 

H 

a 

McMinn, 

13,969 

15,064 

L 

b 

Claiborne, 

9,321 

13,375 

M 

a 

McNairy, 

12,726 

17,271 

G 

b 

Clay, 

6,9S7 

K 

a 

Meigs, 

4,511 

7,117 

L 

b 

Cocke, 

12,458 

14,808 

51  b 

Monroe, 

12,589 

14,283 

L 

b 

Coff<*e, 

10,237 

12,894 

I 

b 

Montgom 

24,747 

28,41.1 

H 

a 

Crockett, 

14,108 

F 

b 

Moore, 

6,233 

I 

b 

Cumberland, 

3,461 

4,538 

K 

b 

Morgan, 

2.969 

5,156 

L 

a 

Davidson, 

62,897 

79,137 

I 

a 

Obion, 

15,584 

22.923 

F 

a 

Decatur, 

7,772 

8,498 

G 

b 

Overton, 

11,297 

12,153 

K 

a 

De  Kalb, 

11,425 

14,814 

K 

b 

Perry, 

6,925 

7,174 

H 

b 

Dieksou, 

9,340 

12,460 

II 

a 

Polk, 

7.369 

7,269 

L 

b 

Dyer, 

13,706 

15,118 

F 

a 

Putnam, 

8,698 

11.501 

K 

a 

Fayette, 

26,145 

31,871 

F 

b 

Rhea, 

5,538 

7,073 

L 

b 

Fentress, 

4,717 

5.941 

K 

a 

Roane, 

15.622 

15,237 

L 

b 

Franklin, 

14,970 

17,178 

I 

b 

Robertson, 

16,166 

18,862 

I 

a 

Gibson, 

25,666 

32,685 

F 

a 

Rutherford, 

33,289 

36,741 

I 

b 

Giles. 

32,413 

30,016 

II 

b 

Scott, 

4,054 

6,021 

I. 

a 

Grainger, 

12,421 

12,384 

51 

a 

Sequatchie, 

2,335 

2,565 

K 

b 

Greene, 

21,668 

24,004 

N 

a 

oevier, 

11,023 

15,541 

M 

b 

Grundy, 

3,210 

4,592 

K 

b 

Shelby, 

76,378 

78.433 

F 

b 

Ilamblen, 

10,188 

51 

a 

Smith, 

15,994 

17,799 

1 

a 

Hamilton, 

17,241 

23,642 

K 

b 

Stewart, 

12,019 

12,690 

II 

a 

Hancock, 

7,148 

9,098 

M 

a 

Sullivan, 

13,136 

18,321 

N 

a 

Hardeman, 

18,074 

22,921 

G 

b 

Sumner, 

23,711 

23,625 

I 

a 

Hardin, 

11,768 

14,794 

G 

b 

Tipton, 

14,884 

21,033 

F 

b 

Hawkins, 

15,837 

20,010 

N 

a 

Trousdale, 

0,646 

I 

a 

Haywood, 

25,094 

26,054 

F 

b 

Unicoi, 

3,045 

N 

a 

Henderson, 

14,217 

17,429 

G 

b 

Union, 

7,605 

10.261 

M 

a 

Henry, 

20,380 

22,141 

G 

a 

Yan  Buren, 

2.725 

2,933 

K 

b 

Hickman, 

9,856 

12,093 

H 

b 

Warren, 

12,714 

14,079 

K 

U 

Houston,  (6) 

4,295 

H 

a 

Washington, 

10,317 

10,181 

N 

a 

Humphreys, 

9,326 

11,379 

H 

a 

Wayne, 

10,209 

11,301 

H 

b 

Jackson, 

12,563 

12,008 

K 

a 

Weakley, 

20,755 

24,538 

G 

a 

James,  (c) 

5, IS¬ 

K 

b 

White, 

9,37  a 

11,176 

K 

b 

Jefferson, 

19,476 

IS.  846 

M 

a 

Williamson, 

25.328 

28.313 

I 

b 

Johnson, 

5,852 

7.7(6 

O 

a 

Wilson, 

25,881 

28,748 

I 

a 

Knox, 

28,990 

39,121 

51 

a 

' 

(a)  Bell  from  Fayette,  Hardeman  and  McNairn. 

( b )  Houston  from  Stewart. 

(c)  James  from  Hamilton. 


Counties. 

Gilmer, 

Pop.  1870. 

6,644 

Pop.  1880. 

8,386 

L 

c 

Counties. 

Oglethorpe, 

Pop.  1870. 

11,782 

Pop.  1880. 

15,400 

SI 

d 

Glascock, 

2,736 

3,577 

N 

d 

Paulding, 

7.639 

10.887 

L 

d 

Glynn, 

5,376 

6,497 

O 

f 

Pickens, 

5,317 

( ,790 

L 

c 

Gordon, 

9,268 

11,170 

L 

c 

Pierce, 

2,778 

4,538 

N 

f 

Greene, 

12,454 

17,547 

M 

d 

Pike, 

10.905 

15,849 

L 

d 

Gwinnett, 

Habersham, 

12,431 

19,531 

M 

c 

Polk, 

7,822 

11,954 

K 

d 

6,322 

8,718 

M 

c 

Pulaski, 

11,940 

14,058 

SI 

e 

Hall, 

9,607 

15,299 

M 

c 

Putnam, 

10,461 

14.539 

SI 

d 

Haucock, 

11,317 

16,9S9 

N 

d 

Quitman, 

4,150 

4.392 

K 

f 

Haralson, 

4,004 

5,973 

K 

d 

Rabun, 

3,256 

4,634 

SI 

c 

Harris, 

13.284 

15,764 

L 

e 

Randolph, 

10,561 

13,341 

L 

f 

Hart, 

6,783 

9,094 

N 

c 

Richmond, 

25,724 

34.569 

N 

d 

Heard, 

7,866 

8,769 

K 

d 

Rockdale,  (d) 

6,838 

SI 

d 

Henry, 

10  102 

14,193 

I. 

d 

Schley, 

5,129 

5,302 

L 

e 

Houston, 

20,406 

23,251 

M 

e 

Sc  riven, 

9,175 

12,786 

O 

e 

Irwin, 

1,837 

2,696 

M 

f 

Spalding, 

10,205 

12,585 

L 

d 

Jackson, 

11,181 

10,298 

M 

c 

Stewart, 

14,204 

13,998 

L 

e 

Jasper, 

10,439 

11,849 

M 

d 

Sumter, 

16,559 

18,239 

L 

e 

J  efferson, 

12,190 

15,669 

N 

d 

Talbot, 

11,913 

14,115 

L 

e 

Johnson, 

2,964 

4,800 

N 

e 

Taliaferro, 

4,796 

7,034 

6.985 

N 

d 

Jones, 

9,436 

11.613 

M 

d 

Tatnall, 

4,860 

N 

e 

Laurens, 

7-,  834 

10,051 

N 

e 

Taylor, 

7,143 

8.595 

L 

e 

Lee, 

9.567 

10.577 

L 

f 

Telfair, 

3,245 

4,828 

M 

f 

Liberty, 

7,688 

10,564 

0 

f 

Terrell, 

9,053 

10.451 

L 

f 

Lincoln, 

5,413 

6,412 

N 

d 

Thomas, 

14,523 

20.598 

L 

g 

Lowndes, 

8,321 

11.049 

M 

£ 

Towns, 

2.780 

3,261 

SI 

c 

Lumpkin, 

5,161 

6,519 

SI 

c 

Troup, 

17,632 

20.566 

K 

e 

Macon, 

11,458 

11,675 

L 

e 

Twiggs, 

8,545 

8.918 

SI 

e 

Madison, 

5,227 

7,978 

SI 

c 

Union, 

5,267 

6.431 

SI 

c 

Marion, 

8,000 

8,598 

L 

e 

Upson, 

9,430 

12,400 

r. 

e 

McDuffie,  (c) 

9,448 

N 

d 

Walker, 

9,925 

11.056 

K 

c 

McIntosh, 

4,491 

6,241 

0 

f 

Walton, 

11,038 

15,622 

si 

d 

Meriwether, 

13,756 

17,651 

•L 

(1 

Ware, 

2,286 

4,159 

N 

f 

Miller, 

3,091 

3,720 

L 

f 

Warren, 

10,545 

10,885 

N 

d 

Milton, 

4,284 

6,261 

L 

c 

Washington, 

Wayne, 

15,842 

21.964 

N 

e 

Mitchell, 

6,633 

9,392 

L 

f 

2,177 

5,980 

O 

f 

Monroe. 

17,213 

18,808 

SI 

e 

We  lister, 

4,077 

5,237 

L 

e 

Montgomery, 

3,586 

5,381 

N 

e 

White, 

4,606 

5,341 

M 

c 

Morgan, 

10,696 

14,034 

M 

d 

Whitfield, 

10,117 

11.901 

1. 

c 

Murray, 

6,500 

8,269 

L 

c 

Wilcox, 

2.439 

3,109 

15,985 

SI 

f 

Muscogee, 

16,663 

19,322 

L 

e 

Wilkes, 

11.796 

N 

d 

Newton, 

Oconee, 

14,615 

13.619 

SI 

it 

Wilkinson, 

9,383 

12,061 

SI 

e 

6,349 

SI 

d 

Worth, 

3,778 

5,892 

SI 

f 

(а)  Dodge  from  Pulaski. 

(б)  Douglas  from  Campbell,  Clayton  and  Fayette. 

(c)  McDuffie  from  Columbia. 

( d )  Rockdale  from  Newton. 


State  of  Mississippi. — Area,  47,156  square  miles.  Population 
(1880)  1,131,592  divided  thus,  White,  479,371  Colored,  650,337  ; 
Native,  1,122,424,  Foreign,  9,168 ;  Males,  567,137,  Females,  564,455; 
increase  since  1870,  36.67  per  cent.  (1870)  827,922,  ot  whom  444,- 
201  were  colored ;  (1860)  791,305 ;  (1850)  606,526 ;  increase  since 
1860,  4.6  per  cent.  Capital,  Jackson.  It  contains  74  Counties. 


State  of  Georgia. — Area,  58,000  square  miles.  Population  (1880) 
1,539,048,  divided  thus,  White,  814,251,  Colored,  724,685;  Native, 
1,528,733,  Foreign,  10,315;  Males,  761,184,  Females,  777,864, 
increase  since  1870,  29.97  per  cent.  (1870)  1,184,109,  of  whom 
545,142  were  colored ;  (1860)  1,057,286;  (1850),  906,185  ;  increase, 
siuce  1860, 12.0  per  cent.  Capital,  Atlanta.  It  contains  136  Counties. 


Counties. 

Adams, 

Alcorn, 

Amite, 

Attala, 

Benton, 

Bolivar, 

Calhoun, 

Carrol), 

Chicasaw, 


Counties.  3 

Appling, 

Baker, 

Baldwin, 

Banks, 

Barton, 

Berrien, 

Bibb, 

Brooks, 

Bryan, 

Bullock, 

Burke, 

Butts, 

Calhoun, 

Camden, 

Campbell, 

Carroll, 

Cass,  name  changed  t 
Catoosa, 

Charlton, 

Chatham, 

Chattahoochee, 

Chattooga, 

Cherokee, 

Clarke, 

Clay, 

Clayton, 


op.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

Counties. 

Pop.  1870 

Pop.  1880. 

Claiborne, 

5,086 

5,275 

N  f 

Clinch, 

3,945 

4.138 

N 

g 

Clark 

6.843 

7,305 

L  f 

Cobb, 

13,814 

20.748 

L 

d 

Clay. 

10,618 

12,998 

SI  d 

Coffee, 

3,192 

5,070 

N 

f 

Coahoma, 

4,973 

7,337 

SI  c 

Colquitt, 

1,654 

2,527 

SI 

f 

Copiah, 

16.566 

18,694 

L  c 

Columbia, 

13,529 

10,465 

N 

d 

Covington, 

4,518 

6,619 

SI  f 

Coweta, 

15,875 

21.109 

L 

d 

De  Soto, 

21,255 

27,146 

Bl  6 

Crawford, 

7,557 

8.656 

M 

e 

Franklin, 

8,342 

11,727 

M  g 

Dade, 

3.033 

4.703 

K 

c 

Greene, 

5,252 

4.929 

0  f 

Dawson, 

4,369 

5,837 

L 

c 

Grenada, 

5.610 

8,053 

O  e 

Decatur, 

15,183 

19,071 

L 

g 

Hancock, 

17,679 

27,127 

0  d 

De  Kalb, 

10,014 

14,497 

L 

d 

Harrison, 

6.941 

8,311 

SI  d 

Dodge,  (a) 

5.858 

51 

e 

Hinds, 

5,503 

7,024 

L  f 

Dooly, 

9,790 

12.413 

SI 

e 

Holmes, 

4,615 

6,183 

0  f 

Dougherty, 

11,517 

12,022 

L 

f 

Issaquena, 

9,176 

9,979 

L  d 

Douglas,  (6) 

6,934 

L 

<1 

Itawamba, 

11.782 

16,903 

K  d 

Early, 

6,998 

7,605 

L 

f 

Jackson, 

Barton. 

Echols, 

1,978 

2,553 

N 

g 

Jasper, 

4,409 

4.739 

K  c 

Effingham, 

4,214 

5,979 

O 

e 

Jefferson, 

1,897 

2,161 

N  g 

Elbert, 

9,249 

12.957 

N 

c 

Jones, 

41,279 

44,995 

O  e 

Emanuel, 

6,134 

9,759 

N 

e 

Kemper,’ 

6,059 

5.670 

L  o 

Fannin, 

5,429 

7,245 

I. 

c 

Lafayette, 

6,902 

10,021 

K  c 

Fayette, 

8,221 

8,C05 

L 

d 

Lauderdale, 

10,399 

14.325 

L  c 

Floyd, 

17,230 

24.418 

K 

c 

Lawrence, 

12,941 

11.702 

SI  d 

Forsyth, 

7,983 

10,559 

L 

c 

Leake, 

5,493 

6.650 

K  f 

Franklin, 

7,893 

11,453 

SI 

c 

Lee, 

6,477 

8,028 

L  d 

Fulton, 

33,446 

46,126 

h 

d 

Leflore, 

Pop.  1870 

19,084 

Pop  1880 
22,649 

D 

f 

Counties. 

Lincoln, 

Pop.  1870. 

10,184 

Pop  1880. 
13,547 

E 

f 

10,431 

14,272 

G 

c 

Lowndes, 

30,502 

28,243 

G 

d 

10,973 

14,004 

E 

f 

Madison, 

20,948 

25,866 

F 

e 

14.776 

19.9S8 

F 

d 

Marion, 

4.211 

6,901 

F 

f 

11,023 

F 

c 

Marshall, 

29,416 

22,631 

29,333 

F 

c 

9.732 

18.652 

E 

d 

Monroe. 

28,553 

G 

d 

10,561 

13,492 

F 

d 

Montgomery, 

7,439 

13,348 

V 

d 

21,047 

17,800 

F 

d 

Neshoba, 

8,741 

13,436 

F 

e 

19.899 

17,004 

G 

d 

Newton, 

10,067 

F 

e 

16.9S8 

9.030 

F 

d 

Noxubee, 

20,905 

29,874 

G 

d 

13,386 

16,768 

E 

f 

Oktibbeha, 

14,891 

15.977 

G 

d 

7,505 

15,022 

G 

e 

Panola, 

20,754 

28,353 

F 

c 

17.307 

G 

d 

Perry, 

2.694 

3,427 

F 

f 

7,144 

13,503 

E 

c 

Pike, 

11,303 

16.688 

E 

f 

20.608 

27,544 

E 

f 

Pontotoc, 

12,525 

13,858 

F 

c 

4  753 

5,993 

F 

f 

Prentiss, 

9,348 

12,158 

G 

c 

32.021 

22.924 

F 

c 

Quitman. 

1.407 

E 

e 

7  498 

9.729 

E 

f 

Rankin, 

12,977 

16,752 

E 

e 

2  038 

3.194 

G 

f 

Scott, 

7,847 

10,845 

F 

e 

10.571 

12,071 

F 

d 

Slmrkey 

6,306 

E 

e 

4,239 

6,460 

F 

g 

Simpson, 

6.718 

8,005 

F 

1 

5,795 

7.895 

F 

g 

Smith, 

7,126 

8,084 

F 

e 

30.488 

43,959 

E 

e 

Sum  ner, 

9,535 

F 

d 

19.370 

27,152 

E 

d 

Sunflower,' 

5.015 

4,661 

E 

d 

6.887 

10,001 

E 

e 

Tallahatchie, 

7,852 

10,926 

E 

d 

7.812 

10.665 

G 

c 

Tate, 

18,721 

F 

c 

4.363 

7,607 

G 

g 

Tip;  ah, 

20.727 

12,866 

F 

c 

10,884 

12,124 

F 

e 

Tishomingo, 

7,350 

8,774 

G 

c 

13.848 

17,314 

D 

f 

Tunica, 

5,358 

8,461 

E 

c 

3,313 

3.828 

F 

f 

Union, 

13,030 

G 

0 

12,920 

15,719 

G 

e 

Warren, 

26,769 

31,242 

E 

e 

18,802 

21.671 

F 

c 

Washington, 

14,569 

25,365 

E 

1 

13.462 

21,501 

G 

e 

Wayne, 

4,206 

8,741 

G 

f 

0,720 

9,422 

E 

f 

Wilki  son. 

12.705 

17,815 

I) 

f 

8,496 

13,147 

F 

e 

Winston, 

8.984 

10,087 

F 

d 

15,955 

20,461 

G 

c 

Yalahusha, 

13,254 

15,653 

F 

e 

10,246 

E 

d 

Yazoo, 

17,279 

33,846 

E 

a 

2  MAP  OF  TENNESSEE,  GEORGIA,  MISSISSIPPI,  LOUISIANA,  ALABAMA,  ARKANSAS,  &c. 


State  of  Louisiana. — Area,  41,346  square  miles.  Population 
(1880)  940,103,  divided  thus,  White,  455,007,  Colored,  483,794; 
Native,  885,964,  Foreign,  54,139  ;  Males,  468,833,  Females,  471,270  ; 
increase  since  1870,  29.32  per  cent.  (1870)  726,915,  of  whom  364,210 
were  colored.  (1860)708,002;  (1850)517,762;  increase  since  1860, 
2.6  per  cent.  Capital,  New  Orleans.  It  contains  59  Parishes. 


Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

Counties.  Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

Ascension, 

11.577 

16,896 

E  g 

Orleans, 

191,418 

216,140 

F 

g 

Assumption, 

13,234 

17,010 

U  h 

Ouachita  (Washita), 

11,582 

14,723 

C 

e 

Avoyelles, 

12,926 

16,747 

D  f 

Plaquemines, 

10,552 

11,575 

F 

h 

Bienville, 

10,636 

10,442 

B  e 

Point  Coupee, 

12,981 

17,799 

D 

g 

Bossier, 

12,675 

16,045 

B  e 

Rapides, 

18,015 

23,597 

C 

f 

Caddo, 

21,714 

26,305 

B  o 

Red  River, 

8,573 

B 

e 

Calcasieu, 

6.733 

12,488 

B  g 

Richland, 

5,110 

8,440 

D 

e 

Caldwell, 

4,820 

5,770 

C  e 

Sabine, 

6.456 

7,344 

B 

f 

Cameron, 

1,591 

2,415 

B  h 

St.  Bernard, 

3,553 

4,405 

F 

h 

Carroll, 

10,110 

D  e 

St.  Charles, 

4,867 

7,161 

E 

li 

Catahoula, 

8,47  5 

10,287 

C  f 

St.  Helena, 

5,423 

7,504 

E 

g 

Claiborne, 

20,240 

18,858 

B  e 

St.  James, 

10,152 

14,714 

E 

g 

Concordia, 

9,977 

14,914 

D  f 

St.  John  the  Baptist, 

6,762 

9,686 

E 

g 

De  Soto, 

14,962 

15,605 

B  a 

St.  Landry, 

25,553 

40,002 

C 

g 

East  Baton  Rouge, 

17.816 

19,986 

D  6 

St.  Martin, 

9,370 

12,662 

D 

g 

East  Carroll,  from  Carroll. 

12,147 

I)  e 

St.  Mary, 

13,860 

19,891 

D 

h 

East  Feliciana, 

13,499 

15,132 

I>  g 

St  Tammany, 

5,586 

6,887 

F 

g 

Franklin, 

5,078 

6,495 

D  o 

Tangipahoa, 

7,928 

9,638 

E 

g 

Grant, 

4,517 

6,185 

C  f 

Tensas, 

12,419 

17,824 

D 

0 

Iberia, 

9,042 

16,686 

D  h 

Terrebonne, 

12,451 

17,956 

E 

h 

Iberville, 

12,347 

17,600 

D  g 

Uuion, 

11,685 

13,526 

C 

e 

Jackson, 

7,646 

5,328 

C  a 

Vermilion, 

4,528 

8,735 

C 

h 

Jefferson, 

17,707 

12,166 

E  li 

Vernon, (a) 

5,160 

B 

g 

Lafayette, 

10,388 

13,226 

C  g 

Washington, 

3,330 

6,190 

E 

g 

Lafourche, 

14,719 

19,113 

E  h 

Washita  (Ouachita), 

11,582 

14,723 

C 

e 

Lincoln, 

11.075 

C  e 

Webster, 

10,005 

B 

e 

Livingston, 

4,026 

5,258 

E  g 

West  Baton  Rouge, 

5,114 

7,667 

D 

g 

Madison, 

8.600 

13,908 

I)  0 

West  Carroll,  from  Carroll. 

2,776 

D 

e 

Morehouse, 

9,3S7 

14.206 

D  e 

West  Feliciana, 

10,499 

12,809 

D 

g 

Natchitoches, 

18,205 

19,722 

B  f 

Winn, 

4,954 

5,846 

C 

f 

(a)  Vernon  from  Rapides,  Sabine  and  Natchitoches. 


State  of  Alabama. — Area,  50,722  square  miles.  Population 
(1880)  1,262,794,  divided  thus,  White,  662,328,  Colored,  600,249; 
Native,  1,253,121,  Foreign,  9,673  ;  Males,  622,890,  Females,  639,904  ; 
increase  since  1870,  26.66  percent.  (1870)  996,992,  of  whom  475,510 
were  colored;  (1860)  964,201  ;  (1850)  771,623;  increase  since  1860, 
3.4  per  cent.  Capital,  Montgomery.  It  contains  68  Counties. 


Counties. 

Pop.  1870.  Pop.  1880. 

Counties, 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

Autaga, 

11,623 

13,113 

I 

c 

Hancock,  name  changed  to  IFmstom 

Baker, 

6,194 

I 

e 

Henry, 

14,191 

J8.i  n0 

K 

f 

Baldwin, 

6,004 

8,446 

11 

g 

Jackson, 

19,410 

25,114 

I 

c 

Barbour. 

29,309 

34,026 

K 

f 

Jefferson, 

12,345 

23,272 

I 

d 

Benton,  name  chanaed  to  Calhoun 

Lamar, 

12,142 

G 

d 

Bibb, 

7,469 

'  9,487 

H 

d 

Lauderdale, 

15,091 

21,035 

II 

c 

Blount, 

9,945 

15,526 

I 

c 

Lawrence, 

16,658 

21,391 

11 

c 

Bullock, 

24,474 

29,079 

K 

e 

Lee, 

21,750 

27,373 

K 

0 

Butler, 

14,981 

19,685 

I 

f 

Limestone, 

15,017 

21,600 

H 

c 

Calhoun. 

13,980 

19,591 

K 

d 

Lowndes, 

25,719 

31,178 

I 

e 

Cataco.  name  chanaed  to  Morgan. 

Macon, 

17,727 

17,373 

K 

e 

Chambers, 

17,562 

23,440 

K 

e 

Madison, 

31,267 

37,625 

I 

c 

Cherokee, 

11,132 

19,109 

K 

c 

Marengo, 

26,151 

30,889 

H 

e 

Chilton. 

10,806 

I 

e 

Marion, 

6,059 

9.364 

H 

c 

Choctaw, 

12,676 

15,731 

G 

e 

Marshall, 

9.871 

14.585 

I 

c 

Clarke, 

14,663 

17,806 

H 

f 

Mobile, 

49,311 

48,602 

G 

g 

Clay, 

9,560 

12,938 

K 

d 

Monroe, 

14,214 

17,091 

H 

f 

Cleburne, 

8,017 

10,976 

K 

d 

Montgomery, 

43,704 

52,392 

I 

e 

Coffee, 

6,171 

8,861 

1 

f 

Morgan, 

12,187 

16,428 

I 

c 

Colbert, 

12,537 

16,154 

11 

c 

Perry, 

24,975 

30,736 

H 

e 

Conecuh, 

9,574 

12,606 

H 

f 

Pickens, 

17.690 

21.479 

G 

d 

Coosa, 

11,945 

15,132 

I 

e 

Pike, 

17,423 

20,640 

K 

f 

Covington, 

4,868 

5,650 

I 

f 

Randolph, 

12.006 

16,575 

K 

d 

Crenshaw, 

11,156 

11,755 

I 

f 

Russell, 

21,636 

24,840 

K 

e 

Cullman, 

6,355 

I 

c 

Sanford, 

8,893 

G 

d 

Bale, 

11,325 

12,677 

K 

f 

Shelby, 

12,218 

17,236 

I 

d 

Dallas, 

40,705 

48,437 

H 

e 

St.  Clair, 

9.360 

14,463 

I 

d 

De  Kalb, 

7,126 

12,675 

K 

c 

Sumter, 

24,109 

28,728 

G 

e 

Elmore, 

14.477 

17,674 

I 

e 

Talladega, 

18,064 

23,360 

I 

d 

Escambia, 

4,041 

5,719 

H 

f 

Tallapoosa, 

16,963 

23,400 

K 

e 

Etowah, 

10,109 

15.398 

I 

c 

Tuscaloosa, 

20,081 

24,559 

11 

d 

Fayette, 

7.136 

10,135 

H 

d 

Walker, 

6,543 

9,323 

II 

d 

Franklin, 

8,006 

9,155 

11 

c 

Washington, 

3,912 

4.538 

G 

f 

Geneva, 

2,959 

4,342 

K 

f 

Wilcox, 

28,377 

31,832 

H 

f 

Greene, 

18,399 

21,931 

H 

e 

Winston, 

4,155 

4,253 

II 

c 

Hale, 

21,792 

26,553 

H 

e 

State  of  Arkansas. — Area,  52,198  square  miles.  Population 
(1880)  802,564,  divided  thus,  White,  591,611,  Colored,  210,622; 
Native,  792,269,  Foreign,  10,295;  Males,  416,383,  Females,  386,181 ; 
increase  since  1870,  65.65  per  cent.  (1870)  484,471,  of  whom  122,- 
169  were  colored;  (1860)  435,450;  (1850),  209,897  ;  increase,  since 
1860, 11.2  per  cent.  Capital,  Little  Rock.  It  contains  77  Counties. 


Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop, 1880 

Counties, 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

Arkansas, 

8,268 

8,038 

I) 

c 

Lincoln, 

9,255 

D 

d 

Ashley, 

8,042 

10,158 

D 

d 

Little  River, 

3,236 

6,404 

A 

d 

Baxter, 

6,004 

C 

a 

Logan, 

14,885 

B 

b 

Ben  ton, 

13,831 

25,419 

A 

a 

Lonoke, 

12,147 

D 

c 

Boone, 

7,032 

7,046 

B 

a 

Madison, 

8,231 

11,455 

B 

b 

Bradley, 

8,646 

6,285 

C 

d 

Marion, 

3,979 

7,907 

C 

a 

Calhoun, 

3,853 

5,671 

C 

d 

Miller, 

9,919 

B 

d 

Carroll, 

5,780 

13,337 

1'. 

a 

Mississippi, 

3,633 

7,332 

E 

b 

Chicot, 

7,214 

10,117 

D 

d 

Monroe, 

8,336 

9,570 

D 

c 

Clarke, 

11,953 

15,771 

B 

d 

Montgomery, 

2,984 

5,729 

B 

0 

Clay, 

7,213 

E 

a 

Nevada,  (a) 

12,959 

B 

d 

Columbia, 

11,397 

14,087 

B 

d 

Newton, 

4,374 

6,127 

B 

b 

Conway, 

8,112 

12,754 

C 

1) 

Ouachita  or  Washita,  12,975 

11,757 

O 

d 

Craighead, 

4,577 

7,037 

E 

b 

Perry, 

2,686 

3,910 

C 

b 

Crawford, 

8,957 

14,740 

A 

b 

Phillips, 

15,372 

21,262 

E 

c 

Crittenden, 

3,831 

9,415 

E 

b 

Pike, 

3,788 

6,345 

B 

0 

Cross, 

3,915 

5,061 

E 

b 

Poinsett, 

1,720 

2,192 

E 

b 

Dallas, 

5,707 

6,507 

C 

(1 

Polk, 

3,376 

5.857 

A 

c 

Desha, 

6,125 

8,973 

D 

d 

Pope, 

8,386 

14,325 

B 

b 

Dorsey, 

8.370 

C 

d 

Prairie, 

5,604 

8,435 

D 

c 

Drew, 

9,960 

12,231 

D 

d 

Pulaski, 

32,066 

32,663 

C 

c 

Faulkner, 

12,785 

C 

b 

Randolph, 

7,466 

11,724 

E 

a 

Franklin, 

9,627 

14,951 

B 

b 

Saline, 

3,911 

8,953 

C 

c 

Fulton, 

4,843 

6,720 

C 

a 

Sarber,  (6) 

B 

b 

Garland, 

9,023 

B 

c 

Scott, 

7,483 

9,174 

B 

c 

Grant, 

3,943 

6,185 

C 

c 

Searcy, 

5  614 

7,278 

C 

b 

Greene, 

7,673 

7,481 

E 

a 

Sebastian, 

12,940 

19.560 

A 

c 

Hempstead, 

13.768 

19.015 

B 

d 

Sevier, 

4,492 

6,192 

A 

d 

Hot  Springs, 

6,877 

7,775 

C 

c 

Sharpe, 

6.400 

9,047 

D 

a 

Howard, 

9,917 

B 

c 

St.  Francis, 

6,714 

8,389 

D 

b 

Independence, 

14,566 

18,086 

D 

b 

Stone, 

5,089 

c 

b 

I zard, 

6,806 

10,856 

C 

b 

Union, 

10,671 

13,417 

c 

d 

Jackson, 

7,268 

10,877 

D 

b 

Van  Buren, 

5,107 

9,565 

c 

b 

Jefferson, 

15,733 

22,386 

C 

c 

Washington. 

17.266 

23,844  . 

A 

b 

Johnson, 

9.152 

11,565 

B 

b 

Washita  or  Ouachita,  12,975 

11,757 

c 

d 

Lafayette, 

9.139 

5,729 

B 

d 

White, 

10,347 

17,794 

D 

b 

Lawrence, 

5,981 

8.782 

D 

a 

Woodruff, 

6,891 

8,646 

D 

b 

Lee, 

13,288 

E 

c 

Yell, 

8,048 

13,852 

B 

c 

(a)  Nevada  from  Hempstead,  Ouachita  and  Columbia. 

(b)  Sarber  from  Franklin  and  Johnson. 


State  of  Florida. — Area,  59,268  square  miles.  Population  (1880) 
267,351,  divided  thus,  White,  141,832,  Colored,  125,464;  Native, 
257,631,  Foreign,  9,720;  Males,  135,393,  Females,  131,958;  increase 
since  1870,  42.19  per  cent.  (1870)  187,748,  of  whom  91,689  were 
colored  ;  (1860)  140,424  ;  (1850)  87,445  ;  increase  since  1860,  33.7 
per  cent.  Capital,  Tallahasse.  It  contains  39  Counties. 


( For  continuation  on  Map,  see  No.  8.  ) 


Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop  . 1880 

Alachua, 

17,328 

16,462 

N 

h 

Levy, 

2,018 

5,767 

N  h 

Baker, 

1.325 

2,303 

N 

g 

Liberty, 

1,050 

1,362 

L  g 

Bradford. 

3,671 

6,112 

N 

g 

Madison, 

11,121 

14,798 

M  g 

Brevard,* 

1.216 

1,478 

Manatee,* 

1,931 

3,655 

Calhoun, 

998 

1,579 

K 

g 

Marion, 

10,804 

13,046 

N  h 

Clay, 

2,098 

2,838 

O 

g 

Monroe,* 

5,657 

10,867 

Columbia, 

7,335 

9,589 

N 

g 

Mosquito,  name  changed  to  Orange. 

Dade,* 

85 

194 

Nassau, 

4,247 

6,635 

O  g 

Duval, 

11,921 

17,344 

O 

g 

Orange,* 

2,195 

6,618 

O  i 

Escambia, 

7,817 

12,157 

H 

g 

Polk* 

3.169 

3,163 

Franklin, 

1,256 

1,791 

L 

li 

Putnam, 

3,821 

5,476 

O  h 

Gadsden, 

9,802 

12,169 

L 

g 

Santa  Rosa, 

3,312 

6,645 

H  g 

Hamilton, 

5,749 

6,790 

M 

g 

St.  Johns, 

2,618 

4,535 

O  h 

Hernando,* 

2,938 

4,248 

N 

Sumter,* 

2,952 

4,686 

N  i 

Hillsborough,* 

3,216 

5,814 

Suwannee, 

3.556 

7.162 

M  g 

Holmes, 

1,572 

2.170 

K 

g 

Taylor, 

1,453 

2,279 

M  | 

Jackson, 

9,528 

14,372 

K 

g 

Volusia,* 

1,723 

3,294 

0  h 

Jefferson, 

13.398 

16,065 

L 

g 

Wakulla, 

2,506 

2,723 

L  g 

La  Fayette, 

1,783 

2,440 

M 

h 

Walton, 

3,041 

4,201 

I  g 

Leon, 

15,236 

19,660 

L 

g 

Washington, 

2,302 

4,089 

K  g 

*  See  Map  8. 


Abbreviation  of  Names  of  States. — Tenn.,  Tennessee;  Ga.,  Georgia;  Miss.,  Mississippi  ;  La.,  Louisiana;  Ala.,  Alabama; 

Ark.,  Arkansas;  Fla.,  Florida. 
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Abbeville, 

Ala. 

K 

f 

Almaranta, 

Fla. 

I 

g 

Arraral, 

Ala. 

G 

f 

Atlanta,  21,789,  Cap.  of  State 

Ga.  L 

d 

Abbeville,  545 

La. 

C 

h 

Alpharetta, 

Ga. 

L 

c 

Artesia, 

Miss. 

G 

d 

Atsena  Otie, 

Fla.  M 

h 

Abbeville, 

Ga. 

M 

f 

Alpine, 

Ark. 

B 

c 

Ashbury, 

Ala. 

G 

d 

Attalla, 

Ala.  I 

c 

Abbeville, 

Miss. 

F 

c 

Altamont, 

Tenn. 

K 

b 

Ashland, 

Ala. 

K 

d 

Attapulgus,  267 

Ga.  L 

g 

Aberdeen,  2,022 

Miss. 

G 

d 

Americos, 

Miss. 

G 

g 

Ashland, 

Tenn. 

H 

b 

Auburn,  1,018 

Ala.  K 

e 

Aberfoil, 

Ala. 

K 

e 

Americas,  3,259 

Ga. 

L 

e 

Ashland, 

Tenn. 

II 

a 

Augusta, 

Ark.  D 

b 

Abes  Spring, 

Fla. 

K 

g 

Amite  City,  910 

La. 

E 

cr 

e> 

Ashley, 

Ark. 

B 

a 

Augusta,  15,381 

Ga.  O 

d 

Vdairsville,  603 

Ga. 

L 

c 

Andalusia, 

Ala. 

I 

f 

Ashley’s  Mills, 

Ga. 

N 

f 

Augusta, 

La.  B 

e 

Vdarasville, 

Tenn. 

G 

b 

Anderson, 

Ga. 

N 

e 

Ash  port. 

Tenn. 

F 

b 

Augusta, 

Miss.  F 

f 

Air  Mount, 

Ala. 

II 

f 

Anderson, 

ITenn. 

K 

b 

Ashton, 

Ark. 

D 

d 

Aurora, 

Ua.  I 

c 

A  labama  City, 

Ala. 

11 

B 

Antioch, 

Tenn. 

I 

a 

Ashville, 

Ala. 

I 

d 

Austin, 

Miss.  E 

c 

Alabama  Port, 

A  a 

G 

g 

Antoine, 

Am. 

B 

c 

Aspalaya, 

Fla. 

L 

cr 

-> 

Autaugaville, 

Ala.  I 

e 

Alagua, 

l.A. 

i 

g 

Appalachicola,  1,129 

F!a. 

L 

h 

Assumption, 

La. 

D 

h 

Bainbridge,  1,351 

Ga.*  L 

g 

Albany,  2,101 

Ga. 

L 

f 

Appling, 

Ga. 

N 

d 

Athens,  887 

Ala. 

I 

c 

Baldwin, 

Fla.  O 

g 

Alexandria, 

Ala. 

K 

d 

Arcadia, 

La. 

0 

e 

Athens, 

Ark. 

C 

a 

Baldwin, 

Miss.  G 

c 

Alexandria,  1,218 

La. 

C 

f 

Archer, 

Fla. 

N 

h 

Athens,  4,251 

Ga. 

M 

d 

Ball  play, 

Ala.  K 

c 

Alexandria, 

Tenn. 

I 

a 

Areola, 

Ala. 

H 

e 

Athens, 

La. 

B 

R 

Balls  Gap, 

Tenn.  M 

a 

Allens, 

La. 

B 

e 

Arkadelphia,  948 

Ark. 

B 

c 

Athens, 

Miss. 

G 

d 

Bankston, 

Miss.  F 

d 

Allenton, 

Ala. 

H 

f 

Arkansas  Post, 

Ark. 

D 

c 

Athens,  974 

Tenu. 

L 

b 

Bannerville, 

La.  C 

e 

Alligator, 

La. 

D 

h 

Armenia, 

Ga 

0 

e 

Atlanta, 

Ark. 

B 

d 

Barksdale, 

Miss  G 

3 
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.Bartlesville,  754 

Ga. 

L 

d 

Barneys, 

Bartcrville, 

Ark. 

E 

c 

Miss. 

G 

c 

Bartholomew, 

Ark. 

D 

d 

Bartons 

Ala. 

H 

c 

Bastrop,  521 

La. 

I) 

e 

Batesville,  8S1 

Ark. 

D 

b 

Baton  Rouge,  6,498 

La. 

D 

g 

Baton  Rouge,  W. 

La. 

D 

g 

Batsons, 

Term. 

H 

a 

Bayou  Chicot, 

La. 

C 

g 

Bayou  Chitto, 

Miss. 

E 

f 

Bayou  Sara, 

La. 

D 

g 

Bearfields, 

Ark. 

F 

b 

Beasleys, 

Beauregard,  315 

Fla. 

M 

g 

Miss. 

E 

1 

Beaver, 

Miss. 

F 

f 

Beekville, 

Miss. 

F 

d 

Beech  Bluff, 

Ark. 

C 

c 

Beech  Grove, 

Tenn. 

1 

b 

Berlersville, 

Fla. 

H 

g 

Belair, 

Ga. 

N 

d 

Belize, 

La. 

F 

h 

Bell  Air, 

Fla. 

L 

g 

Bellefontaine, 

Miss. 

F 

d 

Bellefonte, 

Ala. 

K 

c 

Belleview, 

La. 

B 

e 

Belleville, 

Ala. 

H 

f 

Bells  Landing, 

Ala. 

H 

f 

Belmont, 

Tenn. 

F 

b 

Bennett's  River, 

Ark. 

C 

a 

Benton, 

Ala. 

I 

e 

Benton, 

Ark. 

C 

c 

Benton, 

Fla. 

N 

g 

Benton,  250 

Tenn. 

L 

b 

Bentonvilte, 

Ark. 

A 

a 

Berlin, 

Ala. 

G 

e 

Berlin, 

Tenn. 

I 

b 

Berryville, 

Ark. 

B 

a 

Berzelia, 

Ga. 

N 

d 

Bethel, 

Ga. 

M 

f 

Bethel, 

Ga. 

0 

f 

Bevdah, 

Miss. 

E 

d 

Bexar, 

Ala. 

G 

c 

Big  Cone, 

La. 

D 

g 

Big  Shanty, 

Ga. 

L 

c 

Biloxi,  954 

Miss. 

G 

g 

Black  Fish, 

Ark. 

E 

b 

Blaekshear,  490 

Ga. 

N 

f 

Blairsville, 

Ga. 

M 

c 

Blakely, 

Ala. 

H 

g 

Blakely, 

Ga. 

L 

f 

Bloomfield, 

Ga. 

M 

f 

Blooriiugdale, 

Ga. 

0 

e 

Blounts  Spring, 

B1  ountsville, 

Ala. 

I 

d 

Ala.  J 

c 

Blouitsville,  180 

Tenn. 

N 

a 

Bine  Springs, 

Ga. 

M 

d 

Bogue  Cliito, 

La. 

D 

e 

Boiling  Springs, 

Tenn. 

L 

a 

Bolivar, 

Miss. 

E 

d 

Bolivar,  889 

Tenn. 

G 

b 

Bolton, 

Ga. 

L 

d 

Bolton, 

Miss. 

E 

e 

Bonner, 

La. 

C 

e 

Bonnet  Carre, 

La. 

E 

g 

Booneville, 

Ark. 

B 

b 

Boone ville,  458 

Miss. 

G 

c 

Boston, 

Ga. 

M 

g 

Bostwick. 

Ga. 

N 

e 

Bowers  ville, 

Ga 

M 

c 

Boxville, 

Ga. 

N 

f 

Boydsville, 

Tenn. 

G 

a 

Bradshaws, 

Tenn. 

I 

b 

Brandon,  756 

Miss. 

F 

e 

Brashear  City,  776 

La. 

D 

h 

Bridgeport, 

Ala. 

IC 

c 

Bridgeville, 

Ala. 

I 

f 

Bristol, 

Fla. 

L 

g 

Bronson, 

Fla. 

N 

h 

Brookhaven,  1,614 

Miss. 

E 

f 

Brookline, 

La. 

C 

e 

Brooklyn, 

Ala. 

I 

f 

Brcokville, 

Miss. 

G 

d 

Brownsboro, 

Tenn. 

N 

a 

Brownsville, 

Ark. 

D 

c 

Brownsville,  2,457 

Tenn. 

F 

b 

Bruensburg, 

Miss. 

D 

f 

Brulee, 

La. 

C 

g 

Bruly  Landing, 

La. 

D 

g 

Brunswick,  2,348 

Ga. 

0 

f 

Buchanan,  768 

Ga. 

K 

d 

Bucksville, 

Ala. 

H 

d 

Buena  Vista,  525 

Ga. 

L 

e 

Buffalo, 

Ark. 

C 

d 

Buffalo  Springs, 

Ark. 

A 

a 

Buford, 

Ga. 

M 

c 

Burleson, 

Ala. 

G 

c 

Burnsville, 

Miss. 

G 

c 

Burnt  Corn, 

Ala. 

H 

f 

Burr’s  Ferry, 

Ga. 

B 

f 

miry  ton, 

Ala. 

G 

f 

Butler, 

Ala. 

G 

e 

Butler, 

Ga. 

L 

e 

iVntlei  King, 

Ga. 

N 

f 

Byhalia, 

Miss. 

F 

c 

Byram, 

Miss. 

E 

e 

Caddo  Creek, 

Ark. 

B 

c 

Cadron, 

Ark. 

C 

b 

Cahawba,  431 

Ala. 

II 

e 

Cainsvillo, 

Tenn. 

I 

a 

Cairo, 

Caldwell, 

Caldwelltown, 

Ga. 

Ala. 

Ark. 

L 

I 

C 

d 

c 

Calhoun, 

Ala. 

I 

e 

Calhoun, 

Ark. 

B 

d 

Calhoun,  427 

Ga. 

L 

c 

Calhoun,  232 

Tenn. 

L 

b 

Callahan, 

Fla. 

O 

g 

Camak, 

Ga. 

N 

cl 

Camargo, 

Miss. 

G 

c 

Cambridge, 

Ala. 

H 

e 

Camden, 

Ala. 

H 

f 

Camden,  1,612 

Ark. 

C 

d 

Camden, 

Tenn. 

G 

a 

Camilla,  289 

Ga. 

L 

f 

Campbellsville, 

Tenn. 

H 

b 

Campbelltou, 

Fla. 

K 

g 

Cauipbellton, 

Ga. 

L 

d 

Camp  Spring, 

Ala. 

H 

c 

Caney, 

Ark. 

B 

d 

Canton, 

Ala. 

H 

e 

Canton, 

Ark. 

D 

a 

Canton,  214 

Ga. 

L 

c 

Canton,  1,963 

Miss. 

E 

c 

Careyville, 

Tenn. 

L 

a 

Carnesville,  266 

Ga. 

M 

c 

Carrollton, 

Ala. 

G 

d 

Carrollton, 

Ark. 

B 

a 

Carrollton, 

Ga. 

K 

d 

Carrollton, 

La. 

E 

h 

Carrollville, 

Tenn. 

H 

b 

Carrolton,  377 

Miss. 

F 

d 

Cartersville,  2,232 

Ga. 

L 

c 

Carthage, 

Ala. 

H 

e 

Carthage, 

Miss. 

F 

e 

Carthage,  477 

Tenn. 

K 

a 

Cass, 

Ark. 

B 

b 

Casseta, 

Ala. 

K 

e 

Cassville, 

Ga. 

L 

c 

Cato, 

Miss. 

F 

e 

Cave  Spring, 

Tenn. 

H 

b 

Cayuga, 

Miss. 

E 

e 

Cedar  Creek, 

Ark. 

B 

c 

Cedartown,  323 

Ga. 

K 

c 

Celina, 

Tenn. 

K 

a 

Center, 

Ala. 

K 

c 

Centerville, 

Ala. 

ir 

e 

Centerville,  175 

Tenn. 

n 

b 

Centre  ville. 

Ark. 

B 

c 

Centreville, 

Fla. 

L 

g 

Centreville, 

Miss. 

E 

f 

Cerro  Gordo,  672 

Fla. 

K 

g 

Chalk  Bluffs, 

Ark. 

E 

a 

Chumpagnalle, 

Ark. 

C 

d 

Chanahatchee, 

Ala. 

K 

e 

Charleston, 

Miss. 

E 

d 

Charleston, 

Tenn. 

L 

b 

Charlestown, 

Ark. 

A 

b 

Charlotte,  276 

Tenn. 

FT 

a 

Chattahoochee, 

Fla. 

L 

g 

Chattanooga,  6,093 

Tenn. 

IC 

b 

Cheekville, 

Tenn. 

K 

b 

Cheneyville, 

La. 

C 

cr 

o 

Cherry  Ridge, 

La. 

c 

e 

Clierryville, 

Tenn. 

F 

b 

Chestnut  Creek, 

Ala. 

I 

e 

Chestnut  Grove, 

Tenn. 

H 

a 

Chickalah, 

Ark. 

B 

b 

Chicot, 

Ark. 

D 

d 

Chipola, 

Fla. 

K 

or 

o 

Chocoville, 

Ark. 

A 

b 

Chulahoma, 

Miss. 

F 

c 

Chunenuggee, 

Ala. 

K 

e 

Chunky, 

Miss. 

G 

e 

Citronella, 

Ala. 

G 

f 

Claiborne, 

Ala. 

H 

f 

Claiborne, 

Miss. 

F 

f 

Claiborn  ville, 

Miss. 

E 

e 

Clanton, 

Ala. 

I 

e 

Clarendon, 

Ark. 

D 

c 

Clarkesville,  263 

Ga. 

M 

c 

Clarksville, 

Ala. 

H 

f 

Clarksville,  466 

Ark. 

B 

b 

Clarksville,  3,200 

Tenn. 

11 

a 

Clay  Landing, 

Fla. 

N 

h 

Claysville 

Ala. 

I 

c 

Clayton, 

Ala. 

Iv 

f 

Clayton, 

Ga. 

M 

e 

Clifton, 

Ala. 

H 

e 

Clinton, 

Ala. 

H 

e 

Clinton, 

Ark. 

C 

b 

Clinton,  362 

Ga. 

M 

e 

Clinton,  930 

La. 

E 

g 

Clinton, 

Miss. 

E 

e 

Clinton,  325 

Tenn. 

L 

a 

Cleveland, 

Ga 

M 

c 

Cleveland,  1,658 

Tenn. 

L 

b 

Clover  Bend, 

Ark. 

D 

b 

Cobbsville, 

Ark. 

B 

b 

Cochran, 

Ga. 

M 

e 

Coftadelia, 

Miss. 

G 

e 

Coffeeville,  280 

Ala. 

G 

f 

Coffee  ville, 

Miss. 

F 

d 

Colbert, 

Ala. 

K 

e 

Colfax, 

La. 

C 

f 

Oolliersville,  274 

Tenn. 

F 

b 

Collins, 

Fla. 

N 

h 

Colquitt, 

Ga. 

N 

f 

Colquitt, 

Ga. 

L 

f 

Columbia, 

Ala. 

K 

f 

Columbia, 

Ark. 

D 

d 

Columbia, 

Miss. 

F 

f 

Columbia,  2,550 

Tenn. 

H  b 

Columbiana, 

Ala. 

I 

d 

Columbus, 

Ark. 

B 

d 

Columbus, 

Fla. 

M 

8 

Columbus,  7,401 

Ga. 

L 

e 

Columbus,  235 

La.  C  e 

Columbus,  4,812 

Miss.  G  d 

Columbus, 

Tenn.  L  b 

Comerly, 

Miss.  E  f 

Commerce, 

Miss.  E  c 

Concord, 

Ga.  L  f 

Concordia, 

Miss.  E  c 

Conway, 

Ark.  B  d 

Conyers  637 

Ga.  M  d 

Conyersville, 

Tenn.  G  a 

Cookville, 

Tenn.  K  a 

Cool  Springs, 

Ga.  M  e 

Copeland, 

Ga.  M  f 

Copenhagen, 

La.  C  f 

Corinth, 

Ga.  L  d 

Corinth,  1,512 

Miss.  G  c 

Cotile, 

La.  C  f 

Cotton  Hill, 

Ga.  K  f 

Cotton  ville, 

Ala.  I  c 

Courtland, 

Ala.  H  c 

Coushattee  Chute, 

La.  B  e 

Cove, 

Ark.  A  c 

Covington,  1,121 

'Ga.  M  d 

Covington,  585 

La.  *■>  g 

Covington,  447 

Tenn.  F  b 

Cowan, 

Tenn.  K  b 

Crawford, 

Ala.  K  e 

Crawford  ville, 

Ga.  N  d 

Crockett’s  Bluff, 

Ark.  D  c 

Cross  Keys, 

Ala.  K  e 

Cross  ville, 

Tenn.  K  b 

Crystal  Springs,  864 

Miss.  E  f 

Cumberland, 

Tenn.  H  a 

Cummings,  267 

Ga.  L  c 

Gumming, 

Ga.  N  d 

Curia, 

Ark.  D  b 

Cushingville, 

Ga.  O  e 

Cusseta,  216 

Ga.  L  e 

Cuthbert,  2,210 

Ga.  L  f 

Dadeville, 

Ala.  K  e 

Dahlonega,  471 

Ga.  M  c 

Daleville, 

Ala.  K  f 

Dallas, 

Ark.  A  c 

Dallas, 

Ga.  L  d 

Dallas, 

Tenn.  K  b 

Dalton,  1,809 

Ga.  L  c 

Dandridge, 

Tenn  M  a 

Danielsville, 

Ga.  M  c 

Danville, 

Ark.  B  b 

Dardanelle,  926 

Ark.  B  b 

Darien, 

Ga.  O  f 

Darlington,  479 

Miss.  F  g 

Davisboro, 

Ga.  N  e 

Dawson,  1,099 

Ga.  L  f 

Dawson, 

Ga.  L  f 

Dawsouville, 

Ga.  L  c 

Dayton,  426 

Ala.  H  e 

Deansboro, 

Ala.  G  e 

Dearbome, 

La.  B  g 

Decatur,  671 

Ala.  I  c 

Decatur,  401 

Ga.  L  d 

Decatur, 

Miss.  F  e 

Decatur, 

Tenn.  L  b 

Decaturville,  188 

Tenn.  H  b 

Decherd, 

Tenn.  I  b 

Deer  Creek, 

Miss.  E  d 

Deerfield, 

La.  D  e 

De  Kalb, 

Miss.  G  e 

Delta, 

Miss.  E  c 

Demopolis,  1,539 

Ala.  H  e 

Denmark, 

Tenn.  G  b 

Dennis  Mills, 

La.  E  g 

Des  Arc, 

Ark.  D  b 

De  Soto, 

La.  E  e 

De  Witt, 

Ark.  D  c 

Diana, 

Ala.  I  d 

Dixburg, 

Ala.  I  e 

Donaldsonville,  1,573 

La.  E  g 

Douglas, 

Ga.  N  f 

Douglasville, 

Ga.  L  d 

Dover, 

Ark.  B  b 

Dover,  270 

Tenn.  H  a 

Drayton, 

Ga.  M  e 

Dresden,  355 

Tenn.  G  a 

Drivers  Ferry, 

Ala.  I  d 

Dublin, 

Ala.  H  d 

Dublin, 

Ga.  N  e 

Duck  Hill, 

Miss.  F  d 

Dugdemona, 

La.  C  f 

Duncanville, 

Ga.  L  g 

Dunlap, 

Tenn.  K  b 

Durant,  375 

Miss.  F  d 

Durham, 

Fla.  N  g 

Duyall's  Bluff, 

Ark.  D  c 

Dwight, 

Ark.  B  b 

Dyersburg,  683 

Tenn.  F  b 

Eagleville, 

Tenn.  I  b 

Eartmon, 

Ga.  M  e 

East  Point, 

Ga.  L  d 

Eutonton,  1,240 

Ga.  M  d 

Eden, 

Ga.  O  e 

Eden, 

Ga.  0  f 

Edonfield, 

Ga.  M  f 
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b 

Ark. 

E 

c 

Lake, 

Miss. 

F 

e 

Mansfield,  813 

La. 

B 

f 

New  Carthage, 

La  D 

e 

Ark. 

C 

c 

Lake  Butler, 

Fla. 

N 

g 

Man  villa, 

Ala. 

G 

g 

New  Castle, 

Tenn.  F 

b 

Miss. 

F 

c 

Lake  Charles  Court  House, 

La. 

B 

g 

Maplesville, 

Ala. 

I 

e 

New  Fosterville, 

Tenn.  I 

b 

Ga. 

M 

c 

Lake  City,  964 

Fla. 

N 

g 

Marburville, 

La. 

E 

g 

New  Gascony, 

Ark.  D 

c 

La. 

B 

g 

Lake  Port, 

Ark. 

D 

d 

Marianna, 

Ark. 

E 

c 

New  Hope, 

Ala.  I 

c 

Tenn. 

K  b 

Lakeport, 

La. 

E 

g 

Marianna,  663 

Fla. 

K 

cr 

New  Iberia,  1,472 

La.  D 

h 

Ala. 

I 

e 

Lake  Providence,  or  Providence,  320  La. 

D 

e 

Marietta,  1,888 

Ga. 

L 

d 

New  Lexington, 

Ala.  H 

d 

Fla. 

K 

g 

Lake  Village, 

Ark. 

D 

d 

Marion, 

Ark. 

E 

b 

New  London, 

Ala.  fl 

c 

Ala. 

I 

d 

Lamar, 

Ala. 

K 

d 

Marion,  2,646 

Ala. 

H 

e 

Newmansville, 

Fla.  N 

h 

Ala. 

K 

d 

Lamar, 

Lancaster, 

Miss. 

F 

c 

Marion, 

Ga. 

51 

e 

New  5Iarket, 

Ala.  I 

c 

Ark. 

C 

d 

Tenn. 

K 

a 

Marion, 

La. 

B 

g 

New  51arket,  926 

Tenn.  M 

a 

Ga. 

M 

d 

Lanesport, 

Ark. 

A 

d 

Marion, 

La. 

C 

e 

Newnan.  1,917 

Ga.  L 

d 

Miss. 

F 

e 

Langsburg, 

Ga. 

O 

f 

Marion, 

Miss. 

G 

e 

New  Orleans,  191,418,  Cap.  of  State  La.  E 

L 

La. 

C 

f 

Langston, 

Ala. 

I 

c 

Marksville,  437 

La. 

D 

f 

Newport, 

Fla.  L 

Ga. 

O 

f 

Lanier, 

Ga. 

L 

e 

Marshall, 

Ark. 

C 

b 

Newport,  281 

Tenn.  51  t 

Ga. 

L 

d 

Lannahassee, 

Larkinsville. 

Ga. 

L 

e 

Marshallville,  425 

Ga. 

M 

e 

New  Smyrna, 

Fla.  P 

h 

Fla. 

K 

g 

Ala. 

I 

c 

Martin, 

Ala. 

H 

e 

Newton, 

Ala.  K 

i 

Ga. 

N 

f 

Laurens  Hill, 

Ga. 

M 

e 

Maryville,  811 

Tenn. 

M 

b 

Newton, 

Ga.  L 

f 

La. 

C 

g 

Lawrence, 

Miss. 

G 

d 

Masonville, 

Ala. 

H 

c 

Newton;  154 

Miss.  F 

e 

Miss. 

E 

f 

Lawrenceburg,  351 

Tenn. 

H 

b 

Maumelle, 

Ark. 

C 

c 

Niccottoo, 

Ark.  D 

a 

Ark. 

D 

d 

Lawrenceville, 

Ark. 

D 

c 

Maynardville,  155 

Tenn. 

51 

a 

Normandy, 

Tenn.  1 

b 

Miss. 

F 

c 

Lawrenceville, 

Ga. 

M 

d 

Mecklenburg, 

Tenu. 

51 

b 

Norristown, 

Ark.  B 

b 

Tenn. 

G 

a 

Lawton, 

Ga. 

N 

f 

Medon, 

Tenn. 

G 

b 

North  Fork  Liberty, 

Ark.  C 

a 

Ga. 

M 

c 

Leaksville, 

Miss. 

G 

f 

Memphis,  40,226 

Tenn. 

F 

b 

Northport,  604 

Ala.  H 

d 

La. 

B 

e 

Lebanon, 

Ala. 

K 

c 

Meridian,  2,709 

Miss. 

G 

e 

North  River, 

Ala.  H 

d 

Ga. 

N 

f 

Lebanon, 

Ark. 

C 

b 

Meridianville, 

Ala. 

I 

c 

Noxapater, 

Miss.  F 

e 

Miss. 

F 

c 

Lebanon, 

Ga. 

L 

c 

Mermenteau, 

La. 

C 

g 

Oak  Bluff, 

Ark.  E 

a 

Ark. 

B 

c  1 

Lebanon,  2,073 

Tenn. 

I 

a 

Micanopy, 

Fla. 

X 

h 

Oakfuskee, 

Ala  K 

.? 
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Uak  Grove, 

Oakland, 

Oakland  Grove, 

Obion, 

Obiouville, 

Ocala,  600 
Ocean  Spring,  660 
Oceola, 

Ochloochnee, 

Ocklockony, 

Oconee, 

Oglethorpe,  400 
O’Hara, 

Ohoopee 
Okalona,  1,410 
Oleander, 

Old  River  Landing, 

Old  Town, 

Oldtown, 

Old  Washington, 

Olive  Grove, 

Olustee, 

Opelousas,  1,546 
Ophelika, 

Oregon, 

Oregonia, 

Orel, 

Osage  Springs, 

Osceola, 

Osyka, 

Overton, 

Oxford,  665 
Oxford,  1,422 
Ozark,  210 
Pacific, 

Palatka  or  Pilatka,  720 
Pall  Mall, 

Palmetto,  294 
Palmetto, 

Panola,  192 
Panther, 

Palestine 

Paraclifta. 

Paris, 

Parks, 

Pascagoula,  450 
Pascagoula,  W. 

Pass  Christian,  1,951 
Paulding,  262 
Pecan  Grove, 

Pelham, 

Pendarvis, 

Pentield,  447 
Pensacola,  3,347 
Pensacola, 
f  erdido, 

Perry,  836 
Perry’s  Mills, 

Perryville, 

Perryville, 

Petersburgh, 

Philadelphia, 

Philadelphia, 

Pickensville, 

Picolata, 

Pigeon  Hill  Landing, 
Pigoletts, 

Pikeville, 

Pikeville,  188 
Pilatka,  720 
Pilot  Hill, 

Pilotsville, 

Pindertown, 

Pine  Bluff,  2,081 
Pine  Hill, 

Pine  Log, 

Pine  Mountain, 

Pine  Prairie, 

Pinetucky, 

Pineville, 

Pine  Woods, 

Pintlala, 

Pittshoro,  186 
Pittsburg, 

Pittsburg  Landing, 
Plantersville, 
Plaquemines,  1,460 
Pleasant  Hill, 

Pleasant  Hill, 

Pleasant  Hill, 

Pleasant  1., 

Pleasant  Ridge, 

Pleasant  View, 

Pleasantville, 

Pocahontas, 

Pocahontas,  225 
Poeston, 

Point  a  la  Hache, 

Point  Coupee, 

Polkville, 

Pollard, 

Ponchatoula,  320 
Pontotoc,  384 
Porters, 

Porte-’s  Perry, 

Port  Gibson, 

Port  Hudson, 

Portland, 

Powelton, 

Prairie  Bluff, 

Prattsburg, 

Prattville,  1,346 
Prentiss, 

Preston, 


Ala.  K  c 

Preston,  186 

Ga.  L  e 

Ark.  D  c 

Prestons, 

Tenn.  L  b 

Ark.  D  c 

Princeton, 

Ark.  C  d 

Tenn.  F  a 

Princeton, 

Miss.  D  d 

Tenn.  F  a 

Proctorsville, 

La.  F  h 

Fla.  N  h 

Providence,  or  Lake  Providence  320  La.  D  e 

Miss.  G  g 

Pulaski,  2,070 

Tenn.  H  b 

Ala.  K  c 

Purdy, 

Tenn.  G  b 

Ga.  L  g 

Qu«y, 

La.  C  e 

Ga.  M  f 

Quincy,  743 

Fla.  L  g 

Ga.  N  e 

Quitman, 

Ark.  C  b 

Ga.  L  e 

Quitman,  784 

Ga.  M  g 

Ark.  A  c 

Quitman, 

Miss.  G  f 

Ga.  N  e 

Quito, 

Ark.  A  c 

Miss.  G  d 

Raleigh, 

Miss.  F  e 

Ala.  I  c 

Raleigh, 

Tenn.  F  b 

Ark.  D  d 

Raymond, 

Ark.  B  c 

,Ark.  E  c 

Raymond, 

Miss.  E  e 

Miss.  G  c 

Rayville, 

La.  D  e 

Ala.  G  f 

Randolph, 

Ala.  H  e 

Ga.  L  g 

Randolph, 

Tenn.  F  b 

Fla.  N  g 

Red  Clay, 

Tenn.  L  b 

La.  C  g 

Red  Fork, 

Ark.  D  d 

Ala.  K  e 

Redland, 

La.  B  e 

Ark.  B  c 

Red  Mound, 

Tenn.  G  b 

Ala.  H  d 

Red  River  Landing, 

La.  D  g 

Ga.  M  f 

Reform, 

Ala.  G  d 

Ark.  A  a 

Reform, 

Fla.  L  g 

Ark.  F  b 

Reidsville, 

Ga.  N  e 

Miss.  E  f 

Reviles, 

Ark.  B  b 

La.  B  e 

Reynolds, 

Tenn.  H  b 

Ga.  M  d 

Reynolds, 

Ga.  L  e 

Miss.  F  c 

Rheatown, 

Tenn.  N  a 

Ark.  B  b 

Riceville, 

Miss.  F  g 

Ark.  E  b 

Richland, 

Ark.  D  c 

Fla.  O  h 

Richland, 

Tenn.  I  a 

Tenn.  K  a 

Richmond, 

La.  D  e 

Ga.  L  d 

Richmond  Factory, 

Ga.  O  d 

Fla.  N  h 

Richwoods, 

Ark.  C  b 

Miss.  F  c 

Ricos  Bluff, 

Fla.  L  g 

Ark.  A  c 

Rienzi, 

Miss.  G  c 

La.  E  g 

Ripley,  422 

Miss.  G  c 

Ark.  A  d 

Ripley,  532 

Tenn.  F  b 

Tenn.  G  a 

Roanoke, 

Ala.  K  d 

Ark.  B  c 

Robina, 

Miss.  F  c 

Miss.  G  g 

Rock  Creek, 

Ark.  B  b 

Miss.  G  g 

Rockdale, 

Ala.  K  d 

Miss.  F  g 

Rockford, 

Ala.  1  e 

Miss.  F  f 

Rock  Island, 

Tenn.  K  b 

La.  D  e 

Rockport, 

Ark.  C  c 

Ga.  L  f 

Rocky  Comfort, 

Ark.  A  d 

Ga.  O  f 

Rodney,  573 

Miss.  D  f 

Ga.  M  d 

Rogersville,  435 

Ala.  H  c 

Fla.  H  g 

Rogersville,  657 

Tenn.  M  a 

Miss.  F  e 

Rome, 

Ark.  C  d 

Ala.  H  f 

Rome,  2,748 

Ga.  K  c 

Ga.  M  e 

Rome, 

Term.  I  a 

Ga.  N  f 

Rose  Creek, 

Teirn.  G  b 

Ark.  C  c 

Rosedale, 

La.  D  g 

Tenn.  H  b 

Roslin, 

Tenn.  H  a 

Ga.  N  d 

Rough  and  Ready, 

Ark.  E  c 

Miss.  F  e 

Rowesville, 

Tenn.  I  b 

Tenn.  L  b 

Ruckersville, 

Miss.  G  c 

Ala.  G  d 

Russellville,  180 

Ala.  H  c 

Fla.  O  h 

Rnsselville, 

Ga.  M  e 

Ark.  C  d 

Rutledge, 

Ala.  I  f 

La.  F  g 

Rutledge,  235 

Ga.  M  d 

Ala.  H  c 

Rutledge, 

Tenn.  M  a 

Tenn.  K  b 

Sf.  Andrews, 

Fla.  K  g 

Fla.  O  h 

St  Augustine,  .717 

Fla.  O  h 

Ark.  D  a 

St  Charles  Court  House, 

La.  E  h 

La.  F  i 

St  Francisville, 

La.  D  g 

Ga.  M  f 

St  James, 

La.  E  g 

Ark.  C  c 

St  Joseph, 

Fla.  K  h 

La.  C  e 

St  Joseph, 

La.  D  f 

Ga.  L  c 

St  Mark’s, 

Fla.  L  g 

Ga.  L  e 

St  Martinsville,  1,190 

La.  D  g 

La.  C  g 

Saint  Mary, 

Fla.  O  g 

Ala.  H  e 

St  Mary’s,  702 

*Ga.  O  g 

La.  B  e 

St  Patrick, 

Ga.  M  f 

Ark.  B  d 

St  Paul, 

Ark.  B  b 

Ala.  I  e 

St  Peter-, 

Ark.  B  b 

Miss.  F  d 

St  Stephens,  S' 

Ala.  G  f 

Ark.  B  b 

Salem, 

Ark.  D  a 

Tenn.  G  b 

Saltilla, 

Ga.  N  f 

Ala.  I  e 

Saltillo,  148 

Miss.  G  c 

La.  I)  g 

Sanderson, 

Fla.  N  g 

Ala.  I  e 

Sanders  ville, 

Ga.  N  e 

Ark.  A  b 

Sandusky, 

Tenn.  L  a 

La.  B  f 

Sandy  Bridge, 

Tenn.  G  a 

Ark.  D  b 

Sandy  Hill, 

Term.  G  a 

Ark.  C  c 

Sandy  Ridge, 

Ala.  I  e 

Ark.  E  a 

Sardis, 

Ga.  O  e 

Tenn.  H  b 

Sardis, 

Miss.  F  c 

Ark.  D  a 

Sarepta, 

Miss.  F  c 

Tenn.  G  b 

Satartia, 

Miss.  E  e 

Tenn.  K  b 

Saulsbury,  400 

Tenn.  F  b 

La.  F  h 

Savannah,  28,235 

Ga.  O  e 

La.  D  g 

Savannah,  328 

Tenn.  G  b 

Miss.  E  c 

Scales  Station, 

Ala.  K  e 

Ala.  H  f 

Scarboro, 

Ga.  O  e 

La.  E  g 

Scarborough, 

Tenn.  L  b 

Miss.  F  c 

Scooha, 

Miss.  G  e 

Ga.  M  c 

Scotia, 

Ark.  B  b 

Ga.  K  f 

Scotland, 

Ark.  C  d 

Miss.  E  f 

Scottsboro,  357 

Ala.  I  c 

La.  D  g 

Scottsville, 

Ala.  H  d 

Ala.  H  e 

Scriven, 

Ga.  N  f 

Ga.  N  d 

Searcy,  874 

Ark.  D  b 

Ala.  H  e 

Sebastopol, 

Ga.  N  e 

Ga.  L  e 

Selma,  6,484 

Ala.  H  e  l 

Ala.  I  e 

Senatobia, 

Miss.  F  c  j 

Miss.  D  d 

Sevierville,  159 

Tenn.  M  b 

Ark.  C  c 

Sewanee  Mines, 

Tenn.  K  b  ' 

Shannonville, 

Sheffield, 

Shelby, 

Shelby  Springs, 

Shelbvville,  1,719 
Shell  Mound, 

Shell  Point, 

Sheridan, 

Sherman, 

Shieldsboro,  1,280 
Shiloh, 

Shiloh, 

Shreveport,  4,607 
Shubata, 

Shukulah, 

Smeedsville, 

Smithville, 

Smith  ville, 

Smithville, 

Sneedsville,  177 
Social  Circle,  405 
Socopatay, 

Somerville, 

Somerville,  954 
Sopchoppy, 

South  Carroll, 

South  Florence, 

Sparta, 

Sparta, 

Sparta, 

Sparta, 

Sparta,  414 
Spencer,  147 
Spikes  Ferry, 

Spring  Bluff, 

Springdale, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Spring  Grove, 

Spring  Hill, 

Spring  Hill, 

Spring  Place,  248 
Springville, 

Stanton, 

Starke, 

Starkville, 

Starkville,  475 
Star  Place, 

Statenville, 

Statesborough, 

•  Statesville, 

Stalls  Mills, 

Sterling, 

Stevenson, 

Stcwardsborg, 

Stockton, 

Stone  Mountain,  690 
Stouts, 

Stover, 

Strawberry  Plains, 
Sucarnoochee, 

Suggsville, 

Sulphur  Rock, 

Sulphur  Spring, 

Sulphur  Springs, 

Summerville,  281 
Summit, 

Sumter, 

Sumtervilie, 

Sunbury, 

Surrencys, 

Suwanee, 

Suwanee, 

Swainsboro, 

Sylacauga, 

Sylvania, 

Talbotton,  796 
Talking  Rock, 

Talladega,  1,933 

Tallahassee,  2,023,  Cap.  of  State 
Tallassee, 

Tallioferro, 

Tallula, 

Tarnola, 

Tampico, 

Taney, 

Tangipahoa,  236 
Tarversville, 

Taylors, 

Taylorsville,  236 
Tazewell,  345 
Tellieo  Plain, 

Temperance, 

Tennille, 

Terry, 

Thibodeaux,  1,922 
Thomaston, 

Thomasville,  1,651 
Thompson,  369 
Thompson, 

Thorn  Hill, 

Tibbee, 

Tigerville, 

Tigoi, 

Tiro, 

Tobaccoport, 

Tooapola, 

Toll  Gate, 

Tomlinson  ville, 

Toro, 

Tracy  City, 

Traders  Hill, 


Tenn.  H  t 

Travellers  Rest, 

Ga.  M  e 

Ala.  H  <3 

Travis, 

Tenn.  G  a 

Tenn.  F  b 

Trenton,  223 

Ga.  K  c 

Ala.  I  d 

Trenton,  429 

La.  C  e 

Tenn.  I  b 

Trenton, 

Miss.  J’  e 

Tenn.  K  b 

Trenton,  1,909 

Tenn.  G  b 

Fla.  L  g 

Trczevant, 

Tenn.  G  b 

Ark.  C  c 

Triana, 

Ala.  I  c 

Ark.  C  d 

Trickion, 

Ga.  K  d 

Miss.  F 

Trion, 

Ala.  H  d 

Ala.  Id  e 

Troupville, 

Ga.  M  g 

Tenn.  G  b 

Troy,  1,058 

Ala.  K  f 

La.  B  e 

Troy,  500 

Tenn.  F  a 

Miss.  G  f 

Trussville, 

Ala.  I  d 

Miss.  G  e 

Tugaloo, 

Miss.  E  e 

Tenn.  H  a 

Tulip, 

Ark.  C  c 

Ark.  D  a 

Tullahoma,  589 

Tenn.  I  b 

Ga.  L  f 

Tunica, 

Miss.  E  c 

Tenn.  K  b 

Tupelo,  618 

Miss.  G  c 

Tenn.  M  a 

Turnbull, 

Ala.  H  f 

Ga.  M  d 

Tuscahoma, 

Ala.  G  e 

Ala.  1  d 

Tuscaloosa,  1,689 

Ala.  H  d 

Ala.  I  c 

Tuscumbia,  1,214 

Ala.  H  c 

Tenn.  F  b 

Tuskegee, 

Ala.  K  e 

Fla.  L  g 

Uchee  Anna,  922 

Fla.  I  g 

Tenn.  G  b 

Ultima  Thule, 

Ark.  A  c 

Ala.  H  c 

Union, 

Tenn.  N  a 

Ala.  I  f 

Union, 

Miss.  F  e 

Ga.  N  d 

Union  City, 

Tenn.  F  a 

La.  B  e 

Union  Church, 

Miss.  E  t 

Miss.  G  d 

Union  Pt., 

Ga.  M  d 

Tenn.  K  b 

Union  Springs,  1,455 

Ala.  K  e 

Tenn.  K  b 

Uniontown,  1,444 

Ala.  H  e 

La.  B  g 

Upatoi, 

Ga.  L  e 

Miss.  E  d 

Utica, 

Miss.  E  e 

Miss.  F  c 

Valdosta,  1,199 

Ga.  M  g 

Ark.  C  b 

Van  Buren,  9S5 

Ark.  A  b 

Ga.  O  e 

Van  Buren, 

Ga.  K  c 

Tenn.  I  a 

Van  Buren, 

Miss.  G  c 

La.  E  g 

Van  Buren, 

Tenn.  F  b 

Ga.  L  e 

Van  Wert, 

Ga.  K  d 

Ala.  H  e 

Vaughan, 

Miss.  E  e 

Ark.  B  d 

Vermillionville,  777 

La.  D  g 

Ga.  L  c 

Vernal, 

Miss.  G  f 

Ala.  I  d 

Vernon, 

Ala.  G  d 

Tenn.  F  b 

Vernon, 

Fla.  K  g 

Fla.  N  h 

Vernon, 

La.  C  e 

Ga.  L  f 

Vernon, 

Tenn.  H  b 

Miss.  G  d 

Vicksburg,  12,443 

Miss.  E  e 

Miss.  E  c 

Victoria, 

Miss.  E  d 

Ga.  N  g 

Vidalia, 

La.  O  f 

Ga.  O  e 

Vienna, 

Ga.  M  e 

Tenn.  I  a 

Village  Springs, 

Ala.  I  d 

Ark.  C  b 

Villa  Rica, 

Ga.  L  d 

Ark.  E  c 

Volusia, 

Fla.  0  h 

Ala.  K  c 

Waeahotee, 

Fla.  N  h 

Tenn.  I  b 

Wacassa, 

Fla.  N  h 

Ala.  H  g 

Walcott, 

Ark.  E  a 

Ga.  L  d 

Waldo, 

Fla.  N  h 

Ala.  I  d 

Waldron,  162 

Ark.  A  c 

Ark.  0  d 

Walnut  Camp, 

Ark.  E  b 

Tenn.  M  a 

Walnut  Lake, 

Miss.  E  c 

Miss.  G  e 

Waltliours  ville. 

Ga.  O  f 

Ala.  H  f 

W  aresboro. 

Ga.  N  f 

Ark.  D  b 

Warren, 

Ark.  C  d 

La.  C  f 

Warren  ton, 

Ala.  1  c 

Tenn.  L  b 

Warrenton, 

Ga.  N  d 

Ga.  K  c 

Warren  ton, 

Miss.  E  e 

Ala.  G  g 

Warrior, 

Ala.  G  f 

Ga.  L  f 

Warrior, 

Ga.  M  e 

Ala.  G  e 

Warrior  Stand, 

Ala.  K  e 

Ga.  O  f 

Wartrace, 

Tenn.  I  b 

Ga.  N  f 

Washington, 

Ark.  B  d 

Fla.  M  g 

Washington,  1,506 

Ga.  N  d 

Ga.  L  d 

Washington,  907 

La.  C  g 

Ga.  N  e 

Washington,  223 

Tenn.  L  b 

Ala.  I  d 

Washita  City, 

La.  C  e 

Ga.  O  e 

Waterford, 

Miss.  F  c 

Ga.  L  e 

Waterloo, 

Ala.  G  c 

Ga.  L  c 

Waterloo, 

La.  D  g 

Ala.  I  d 

Watkinsville, 

Ark.  B  b 

Fla.  L  g 

Watkinsville,  643 

Ga.  M  d 

Ala.  K  e 

Wauhateliie, 

Tenn.  K  b 

Miss.  F  c 

Waverley,  207 

Tenn.  H  a 

Miss.  E  e 

Waxahaichee, 

Ala.  I  d 

Miss.  G  e 

Waynesboro, 

Ga.  O  d 

Miss.  G  d 

Waynesboro, 

Miss.  G  f 

Ark.  A  b 

Waynesboro, 

Tenn.  H  b 

La.  E  g 

Waynesville, 

Ga.  O  f 

Ga.  M  e 

Ways, 

Ga.  O  f 

Ala.  I  d 

Wedowwee, 

Ala.  K  d 

Tenn.  O  a 

Weewokaville, 

Ala.  I  d 

Tenn.  M  a 

Wekiwa, 

Fla.  N  h 

Tenn.  L  b 

Welaka, 

Fla.  O  h 

Ga.  M  f 

Wessen,  464 

Miss.  E  f 

Ga.  N  e 

West  Baton  Rouge, 

La.  D  g 

Miss.  E  e 

West  Pascagoula, 

Miss.  G  g 

La.  E  h 

West  Point,  1.405 

Ga.  K  e 

Ga.  L  e 

West  Point,  1,392 

Miss.  G  d 

Ga.  L  g 

West  ville, 

Mi's.  F  f 

Ga.  N  d 

Wetumpka,  1,137 

Ala.  I  e 

Tenn.  I  b 

Whibleyville, 

Tenn.  K  a 

Ala.  H  c 

White  Oak, 

Tenn.  H  a 

Miss.  G  d 

White  Plains,  374 

Ga.  M  d 

La.  E  h 

White  Plains, 

Term.  K  a 

Fla.  0  h 

Whitesburg, 

Ala.  I  e 

Miss.  F  c 

White  Spring, 

Fla.  N  g 

Tenn.  II  a 

Whiteville, 

Tenn  F  b 

Miss.  F  c 

Whittington, 

Ark.  C  c 

Ala.  H  c 

Wilderness, 

Ala.  G  f 

Ark.  A  b 

Wilkeshurg, 

Miss.  F  f 

La.  B  f 

Willacoochee, 

Ga.  M  f 

Tenn.  K  b 

Williams, 

Ala.  H 

Ga.  N  g 

Williamsburg, 

Ala.  H  s 
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Williamsburg, 

Miss. 

F 

f 

Winfreys, 

Ark. 

O 

e 

Woodville, 

Ala.  K 

f 

York, 

Ala.  G  • 

Williamston, 

Ala. 

K 

f 

Winona, 

Miss. 

F 

d 

Woodville, 

Miss.  D 

f 

York, 

Ala.  11  d 

Willis, 

Ga. 

N 

f 

Winnsborough, 

La. 

D 

e 

Worth, 

Ark.  C 

a 

York, 

Ga.  L  d 

Wilmington, 

Ark. 

C 

d 

Winston, 

Tenn. 

G 

a 

Wrightslioro, 

Ga.  N 

d 

Yorkville, 

Tenn.  F  a 

Wilsonville, 

Ala. 

t 

d 

Winters  Gap, 

Tenn. 

L 

a 

Wrightsville, 

Ga.  N 

e 

Youngs, 

Ala.  II  c 

Wilton, 

Ark. 

B 

d 

W  ittsburg, 

Ark. 

E 

b 

Wrightville, 

Tenn.  L 

b 

Youngs  ville, 

Ala.  K  e 

Winchester 

Miss. 

G 

f 

Wolf  Creek, 

Tenn. 

N 

b 

Yankeetown 

Ga.  N 

f 

Zebulon, 

Ga.  L  d 

Winchester, 

Tenn. 

I 

b 

Woodbury,  329 

Tenn. 

I 

b 

Yazoo  City, 

Miss.  E 

e 

Zion  Hill, 

Miss.  E  f 

Wiu  field, 

La. 

C 

e 

Woodstock, 

Ga. 

N 

d 

Yellville, 

Ark.  C 

a 

RIVERS, 

MOUNTAINS,  ETC. 

Alabama  R.,  600  m.  to  Mobile  City  Ala 

H 

f 

Cannouchee  R. 

Ga. 

0 

e 

Griffin  L. 

Fla.  O 

i 

North  Fork,  Broad  R. 

Ga.  M  c 

Allapaha  R. 

Ga. 

M 

f 

Cassalot,  R. 

Ark. 

A 

c 

Gulf  of  Mexico, 

H  h 

North  Fork,  Oconee  R. 

Ga.  M  c 

Allemands,  Lac  des. 

La. 

E 

h 

Castor  R. 

La. 

C 

e 

Hatcliee  Creek, 

Ala.  I 

e 

North  Fork  White  R. 

Ark.  C  a 

Alligator  Creek, 

Ga. 

N 

e 

Catahoula  Creek, 

Miss. 

F 

g 

Hollingers  Creek, 

Ala.  H 

g 

North  R. 

Ala.  H  d 

Alligator  Harbor, 

Fla. 

L 

h 

Catahoula  L. 

La. 

C 

f 

Holmes  Creek, 

Fla.  K 

g 

Notteley  R. 

Ga.  L  c 

Altamaha  R.,  500  m. 

Ga. 

N 

f 

Cat  T. 

La. 

F 

g 

Holston  R.,  190  m. 

Tenn.  L 

b 

Obeys  R. 

Tenn.  K  a 

Altainaha  Sound, 

Ga. 

O 

f 

Cedar  Creek, 

Ala. 

H 

e 

Homochitto  R. 

Miss.  D 

f 

Obion  R. 

Tenn.  F  a 

Amelia  1. 

Fla. 

O 

g 

Cedar  Keys, 

Fla. 

M 

h 

Horn  I. 

Miss.  G 

g 

Ocilla  R. 

Fla.  M  g 

Amite  R.,  110  m. 

La. 

E 

g 

Chaluga  R. 

Ga. 

M 

c 

Horn  L. 

Tenn.  E 

c 

Ockalockany  R.,  110  m. 

Fla.  L  g 

Appalachee  B. 

Fla. 

L 

h 

Chandeleur  Is. 

La. 

G 

h 

Hudsons  ForK,  Broad  R. 

Ga.  M 

c 

Ocmulgee  R.,  200  m. 

Ga.  N  f 

Appal  achee  R. 

Ga. 

M  d 

Chandeleur  I.,  Middle, 

La. 

G 

h 

Hurricane  Creek, 

Ga.  N 

f 

Ocoee  R.  Ga.  and  Tenn.  L  b 

Appal  achicola  B. 

Fla. 

L 

h 

Chandeleur  I.,  N. 

La. 

G 

g 

Hurricane  Inlet, 

Fla.  K 

g 

Ocola  L. 

Fla.  K  g 

A  ppalaehicola  R.. 

Fla. 

L 

g 

Chandeleur  I.,  S. 

La. 

G 

h 

Hurricane  I. 

Fla.  K 

g 

Oconee  R,  200  m. 

Ga.  M  d 

Arbonne,  Bayou  d’, 

La. 

C 

e 

Chandeleur  Sound, 

La. 

F 

g 

Ichawaynochaway  Creek, 

Ga.  L 

f 

Ocopilco  R. 

Ga.  M  f 

Arkansas  R.,  2,170  m. 

Ark. 

C 

c 

Charleys  Canal, 

La. 

F 

h 

Iron  Mts. 

Tenn.  N 

a 

Octawaha  R. 

Fla.  O  h 

Arthur  L. 

La. 

C 

g 

Chattahoochee  Ridge  Mts. 

Ga. 

M 

c 

Isle  an  Breton  S. 

La.  F 

h 

Ogeechee  R.,  250  m. 

Ga.  O  e 

Atchafalaya  B. 

La. 

D 

h 

Chattahoochee  R.  Ga.  and  Ala. 

K 

e 

Jackson  L. 

Fla.  L 

g 

Okahay  Creek, 

Miss.  F  f 

Atchafalaya  R. 

La. 

D 

g 

Chattooga  R. 

Ga. 

K 

c 

James  I. 

Fla.  L 

h 

Okanoxubee  R. 

Miss.  G  e 

Auchee  Ilachee,  or  Little 

Chene,  Bayou, 

La. 

E 

h 

Jatt  or  Darliga  L. 

La.  C 

f 

Oka  Tibbyhah  R. 

Miss.  G  d 

Ocmulgee,  R. 

Ga. 

N 

e 

Chestimachee  or  Grand  L. 

La. 

D 

h 

Jekyl  I. 

Ga.  O 

f 

Okee-fiuo-kee  Swamp, 

Ga.  N  g 

Aux  Fer,  Pt. 

La. 

D 

h 

Cheval  Pass,  Mouth  of  Miss.  R. 

F 

h 

Kings  R. 

Ark.  B 

a 

Old  R. 

La.  C  f 

Bald  Mts. 

Tenn. 

N 

a 

Chieknsawha  R.,  145  m. 

Miss. 

G 

f 

La  Fourche,  Bayou, 

La.  E 

h 

Ooseanaula  R. 

Ga.  K  c 

Bald  Spot  Mt.,  5,550  ft.  Bald  Mts. 

N 

b 

Chipola  L. 

Fla. 

K 

g 

Lamonee  L. 

Fla.  L 

g 

Orange  Creek, 

Fla.  O  b 

Barataria  B. 

L  ci. 

F 

b 

Chipola  R. 

Fla. 

K 

g 

Lanacoco,  Bayou, 

La.  B 

g 

Orange  L. 

Fla.  N  h 

Bartholomew,  Bayou  or  R., 

C-hoetawhatchee  B. 

Fla. 

I 

g 

Languille  R. 

Ark.  E 

b 

Osage  Creek, 

Ark.  B  a 

150  m.  Ark.  and  La. 

D 

d 

Choctawhatchee  R.,  130  m. 

Ala. 

K 

f 

Larto  L. 

La.  D 

f 

Ossabaw  I. 

Ga.  O  f 

Basset’s  Creek, 

Ala. 

H 

f 

Chokohocko  Creek, 

Ala. 

K 

d 

Leaf  R.,  120  m. 

Miss.  F 

f 

Ossabaw  Sound, 

Ga.  P  1 

Battledore  I. 

La. 

F 

h 

Clear  L. 

La. 

B 

e 

Lery  L. 

La.  F 

h 

Ouachita  or  Washita  R.,  400  m.  Ark.  C  d 

Bayou,  R. 

Miss. 

E 

e 

Clear  Packets  Creek, 

Tenn. 

L 

a 

Lick  Creek, 

Tenn.  N 

a 

Outre,  Pass  a  P,  Mouth  of  Miss.  R.  F  h 

Bay  Ronde, 

La. 

F 

h 

Clever  Creek, 

Tenn. 

G 

b 

Limestone  Creek, 

Ala.  H 

f 

Oweu  Mt, 

Tenn.  M  b 

Bays  Mt. 

Tenn. 

M 

a 

Clinch  Mts. 

Tenn. 

M 

a 

Line  Creek, 

Ga.  L 

d 

Owl  Fork,  Little  Red  R. 

Ark.  C  b 

Beaver  Creek, 

Ala. 

G 

g 

Clinch  R. 

Tenn. 

L 

b 

Line  L. 

Tenn.  F 

a 

Oyster  B. 

La.  F  h 

Beaverdam  Creek, 

Ga. 

O 

e 

Cold  Water  R. 

Miss. 

E 

c 

Little  Bayou, 

La.  E 

h 

Oyster,  Bayou, 

La.  D  h 

Big  Bear  Creek, 

Ala. 

G 

c 

Conasauga  R. 

Ga. 

L 

c 

Little  Calcasieu  R. 

La.  B 

g 

Palmitto  Creek, 

Ga.  M  b 

Big  Black  R. 

Ark. 

E 

a 

Conecuh  R.,  120  m. 

Ala. 

I 

f 

Little  Hurricane  Creek, 

Ga.  N 

f 

Palourde,  L. 

La.  D  h 

Big  Black  R.,  200  m. 

Miss. 

F 

d 

Coosa  R.,  280  m. 

Ala. 

I 

e 

Little  Lagoon, 

Ala.  H 

g 

Parrot  Creek, 

Fla.  K  g 

Big  Creek, 

Ark. 

D 

c 

Coosawattee  R. 

Ga. 

L 

c 

Little  Missouri  R. 

Ark.  B 

d 

Pascagoula  R.,  55  m.,  or  with 

Big  Creek, 

La. 

D 

c 

Cote  Blanche  B. 

La. 

D 

h 

Little  Ocmulgee,  or  Auchee 

Chickasawha,  200  m. 

Miss.  G  g 

Big  Fork,  Cumberland  R. 

Tenn. 

L 

a 

Cowikee  Creek, 

Ala. 

K 

e 

Hachee,  R. 

Ga.  M 

e 

Patsaliga  R. 

Ala.  I  f 

Big  Hatchie  R.,  125  m. 

Tenn. 

F 

b 

Crocodile,  Bayou, 

La. 

C 

g 

Little  Red  R. 

Aik.  D 

b 

Pea  Ridge, 

Ark.  A  a 

Big  Lotts  Creek, 

Ga. 

O 

e 

Crooked  Creek. 

Ark. 

C 

a 

Little  R. 

Ala.  H 

f 

Pea  R. 

Ala.  K  f 

Big  M  ulberry  Creek, 

Ala. 

I 

e 

Cross  L. 

La. 

B 

e 

Little  R. 

Ala.  K 

c 

Pearl  R.,  300  m.  Miss. 

and  La.  F  e 

Big  Pigeon  R. 

Tenn. 

M 

b 

Cruez  R 

Ark. 

D 

c 

Little  R. 

Ark.  A 

d 

Pearl  R.,  W. 

La.  F  g 

Big  Piney  Creek, 

Ark. 

B 

b 

Cumberland  I. 

Ga. 

O 

g 

Little  R. 

Ark.  E 

b 

Pecan  L. 

La.  C  h 

Big  Potato  Creek, 

Ga. 

L 

e 

Cumberland  Mts. 

Tenn. 

L 

a 

Little  R. 

Ga.  M 

d 

Pecan  Pt. 

Ark.  E  b 

Big  Ridge, 

Tenn. 

N 

a 

Cumberland  Mts.,  Plateau  of, 

Tenn. 

K 

b 

Little.  R. 

Ga.  M 

f 

Pendleton’s  Creek, 

Ga.  N  e 

Big  Sandy  Creek, 

Ala. 

H 

d 

Cumberland  R.,  600  m. 

Tenn. 

I 

a 

Little  R. 

Ga.  N 

d 

Pensacola  B. 

Fla.  H  g 

Big  Uchee  Creek, 

Ala. 

K 

e 

Cumberland  R.,  Big  Fork  of, 

Tenn. 

L 

a 

Little  St  Simon’s  I. 

Ga.  0 

f 

Perdido  B. 

Ala.  H  g 

Biloxi  R. 

Miss. 

F 

g 

Cumberland  Sound, 

Ga. 

O 

g 

Little  Saltilla  R. 

Ga.  N 

f 

Perdido  Inlet, 

Ala.  H  g 

Bird  I. 

La. 

F 

h 

Current  R. 

Ark. 

E 

a 

Little  Suwanee  R. 

Ga.  N 

g 

Perdido  R.  Ala.  and  Fla.  H  g 

Bistineau  L. 

La. 

B 

e 

Cypress  B. 

Ark. 

D 

h 

Little  Tallapoosa  R. 

Ala.  K 

d 

Petit  Bois  I. 

Ala.  G  g 

Black  B. 

La. 

F 

h 

Daupliine  I. 

Ala. 

G 

tr 

Locust  Fork,  Black  Warrior  R.  Ala.  H 

d 

Pierre,  Bayou, 

La.  B  e 

Black  Creek, 

Miss. 

F 

f 

Darliga  or  Jatt  L. 

La. 

C 

f 

Long  Creek, 

Ga.  N 

d 

Pigeon  Creek, 

Ala.  I  f 

Blackemore  Creek, 

Tenn. 

G 

a 

Deadmans  B. 

Fla. 

M 

h 

Lookout,  Mt. 

Fla.  L 

h 

Pintlala  Creek, 

Ala.  I  a 

Black  L. 

La. 

C 

f 

Deer  Creek, 

Miss. 

E 

e 

Lookout  Mts. 

Ala.  K 

c 

Plum  Pt. 

Tenn.  F  b 

Black  R. 

Ark. 

D 

b 

Dernier  I. 

La. 

E 

i 

Loosahatchie  R. 

Tenn.  F 

b 

Pontchartrain.  L. 

La.  E  g 

Black  Warrior  R.,  175  in, 

Ala. 

H 

e 

Des  Arcs,  Bayou, 

Ark. 

D 

b 

Loosapatilla  Creek, 

Ala.  H 

d 

Powells  R. 

Tenn.  M  a 

Blackwater  Creek, 

Ala. 

H 

c 

Deview,  Bayou,  100  m. 

Ark. 

D 

b 

Lost  Creek, 

Ala.  H 

d 

Providence  L. 

La.  D  e 

Black  water  R. 

Fla. 

I 

g 

Devils  Elbow, 

Tenn. 

E 

b 

M’Lamore’s  Cove, 

Ga.  K 

c 

Queue  de  Tortue,  Bayou, 

La.  C  g 

Blind  B. 

La 

F 

h 

Dexters  L. 

Fla. 

O 

h 

Macon  R. 

La.  D 

e 

Quitman  L. 

La.  E  b 

Blue  Ridge  Mts. 

Ga. 

M 

c 

Dog  I. 

Fla. 

L 

h 

Macons  I. 

La.  G 

h 

Rabun  Gap, 

Ga.  M  c 

Bc.ieau,  Bayou, 

La. 

B 

e 

Dog  I. 

Miss. 

G 

g 

Mangrove  Is. 

La.  F 

h 

Raccoon  Point, 

La.  E  i 

Bodeau  L. 

La. 

B 

e 

Dorcheat  R. 

La. 

B 

e 

Marsh  1. 

La.  D 

h 

Rapide,  Bayou, 

La.  C  f 

Boeuf  Bayou,  140  m. 

La. 

D 

e 

Duck  R.,  180  m. 

Tenn. 

H 

b 

Martin’s  Creek, 

La.  B 

h 

Redfoot  R. 

Tenn.  F  a 

Bogue  Cliitto  R. 

La. 

B 

g 

Dugdemona  R. 

La. 

C 

e 

Matanzas  Inlet, 

Fla.  O 

h 

Red  R. 

Miss.  F  e 

Bogue  Cliitto  R. 

La. 

E 

g 

Dug  Down  Mt. 

Ga. 

K 

d 

Maurepas  L. 

La.  E 

g 

Red  R.  Ark.  and  La.  C  f 

Bogue  Homo  Creek, 

Miss. 

G 

f 

Dunn’s  L. 

Fla. 

O 

h 

Mediant  L. 

La.  E 

h 

Red  R.,  Little, 

Ark.  D  b 

Bolivar  L. 

Miss. 

E 

d 

East  B. 

La. 

F 

i 

Mermentou  L. 

La.  C 

h 

Roan  Mt.,  6,306  ft. 

Tenn.  N  a 

Bon  Secours  B. 

Ala. 

H 

or 

© 

East  Pass, 

Fla. 

L 

h 

Mermentou  R. 

La.  C 

h 

Ronde  Bay, 

La.  F  h 

Borgne,  L. 

La. 

F 

g 

Echaconnee  Creek, 

Ga. 

M 

e 

Metoe,  Bayou, 

Ark.  D 

c 

Rouge,  Bayou, 

La.  D  g 

Boston  Mts. 

Ark. 

A 

b 

Econfenee,  R. 

Fla. 

M 

g 

Mexico,  Gulf  of, 

C 

h 

Sabine  L. 

La.  B  h 

Bouie  Creek, 

Miss. 

F 

f 

Edwards  Point, 

Fla. 

M 

h 

Mickosuhie  L. 

Fla.  M 

g 

Sabine  Pass, 

La.  B  h 

Bradfords  I. 

Fla. 

M 

h 

Elk  Ridge, 

Penn. 

1 

b 

Middle  Fork,  Blackemore  Cr. 

Tenn.  G 

a 

Sabine  R.,  340  m. 

La.  B  g 

Breton  I. 

La. 

F 

h 

Elk  R,,  100  m. 

Tenn. 

I 

b 

Mississippi  R.,  separates  Tennessee 

Sable  I. 

La.  F  h 

Brier  Creek, 

Ga. 

O 

e 

Eleven  Point  R. 

Ark. 

D 

a 

and  Mississippi  from  Arkansas 

Saline  R. ,  160  m. 

Ark.  C  c 

Broad  R. 

Ga. 

N 

d 

Escambia  R.,  180  m. 

Fla. 

H 

g 

and  Louisiana,  and  flows  through 

Saline,  Bayou,  150  in. 

La.  C  f 

Brushy  Fork,  Ouachita  R. 

Ark. 

B 

c 

Escatawpa  R. 

Miss. 

G 

g 

Louisiana  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico: 

St  Andrew’s  B. 

Fla.  K  g 

Buckatuna  Creek, 

Miss. 

G 

f 

Esconfenee  Creek. 

Fla. 

K 

g 

1.330  m.  from  function 

with 

St  Andrew’s  I. 

Fla.  K  h 

Buckley’s  Peak,  6.660  ft. 

Tenn. 

M 

b 

Etowah  R. 

Ga. 

L 

c 

Missouri  R.,  or  2,640  from  source  F 

h 

St  Andrew’s  Point, 

Fla.  K  h 

Bucks  Creek, 

Ga. 

L 

e 

Fave,  Fourche  la,  Washita  R. 

Ark. 

C 

c 

Mississippi  Sound, 

Miss.  G 

g 

St  Andrew’s  Sound, 

Ga.  O  g 

Buffalo  Fork,  White  R. 

Ark. 

C 

b 

Fenholloway  R. 

Fla. 

M 

g 

Mobile  B. 

Ala.  H 

g 

St  Andrew's  Sound, 

Fla.  K  g 

Buffalo  R. 

Tenn. 

FI  b 

Flat  Creek, 

Ala. 

H 

f 

Mobile  Pt. 

Ala.  H 

g 

St  Catherine  I. 

Ga.  O  f 

Bunches  Bend,  Mississippi  R. 

La. 

D 

e 

Flint  Creek, 

Ala. 

I 

c 

Mobile  R. 

Ala.  G 

g 

St  Catherine’s  Sound, 

Ga.  O  f 

Burnt  Corn  Creek, 

Ala. 

H 

f 

Flint  R.,  270  m. 

Ga. 

L 

f 

Moro  R. 

Ark.  C 

d 

St  Francis  L. 

Ark.  E  b 

Cache  R.,  150  m. 

Ark. 

P 

b 

Forked  Deer  Creek, 

Tenn. 

F 

b 

Mosquito  Inlet, 

La.  P 

h 

St  Francis  R.,  200  m. 

Ark.  E  a 

Cadda  L. 

La. 

A 

e 

French  Broad  R. 

Tenn. 

N 

b 

Mosquito  Lagoon, 

Fla.  O 

h 

St  George’s  I. 

Fla.  L  h 

Caddo,  Fourche,  Washita  K. 

Ark. 

B 

c 

Fresh  Water  B. 

La. 

C 

h 

Mount  Lookout. 

Fla.  L 

h 

St  George’s  Sound, 

Fla.  L  h 

Cadron  Creek,  N. 

Ark. 

C 

b 

Frog  Mt. 

Tenn. 

L 

b 

Mud  L. 

La.  B 

h 
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»ea-level.  and  are  covered  with  dense  forests  abounding 
in  deer  and  other  game.  —  Rivers ,  Lakes,  <£c.  Besides  the 
Mississippi^  which  forms  the  E.  boundary  of  the  State 
for  loO  hi.,  and  traverses  it  for  220  m.  more,  the  chief 
rivers  are  the  Red  River,  Ouachita,  or  Washita,  aud 
Teche,  tributaries  of  the  former  ;  and  the  Pearl,  Atclia- 
talaya,  and  Sabine,  —  the  Pearl  River  forming  a  part  of 
the  E.,  as  does  the  Sabine  a  part  of  the  W.  border  of  the 
State,  —  all  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  —  Min. 
The  geological  features  of  L.  show  the  emersion  of  the 
tertiary  strata  over  abt.  two-fifths  of  its  surface,  in  the 
N.W.  part;  underlying  this  formation  is  a  saline  bed ; 
the  residue  of  the  State  being  alluvial  and  diluvial.  In  the 
tertiary  series  are  found  coal,  lead,  salt,  lime,  iron,  soda, 
ochre,  copperas,  gypsum,  and  marl.  Iron  is  especially 
frequent  in  the  tertiary  strata,  and  is  of  good  quality. 
The  coal  is  not  equal  to  that  of  some  other  parts  of  the 
western  coal-field,  but  the  marl  is  rich,  and  the  gypsum 
of  the  very  best  quality.  The  western  range  of  the 
Mississippi  alluvion  is  marked  by  precipitous  hills  of 
freestone,  from  SO  to  200  feet  high.  In  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Harrisonburg,  quartz,  crystals,  agates,  jas¬ 
per,  sardonyx,  carneliaus,  onyx,  selenite*,  chalcedony, 
aud  other  precious  stones  have  been  found  in  unusual 
size  and  abundance.  —  Climate.  Situated  S  of  Lat.  *10° 
N.,  the  temperature  of  L.  rarely  sinks  below  the  freez¬ 
ing-point,  and  as  all  parts  of  the  State  are  daily  fanned 
by  tlie  refreshing  breezes  from  the  Gulf,  the  temperature 
of  midsummer  seldom  rises  as  high  as  in  places  more 
remote  front  the  sea  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  its  tributaries.  The  mean  temperature  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  is  abt.  82°  F. :  that  of  winter  50°  in  the 
N.  part,  and  55°  on  the  parallel  of  New  Orleans.  The 
average  temperature  for  the  year  is  about  70°  in  the 
southern,  and  05°  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  State. 
The  summers  are  long,  but  seldom  or  never  oppressive, 
and  the  nights  are  always  cool  and  refreshing.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  swamps  and  marshes  miasmatic 
influences  prevail  during  the  fall  of  the  year,  occasioned 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  stagnant  waters  left  by  the 
annual  overflow  of  the  rivers,  aud  producing  the  various 
types  of  fever  incident  to  such  localities.  The  uplands, 
however,  are  remarkably  salubrious,  and  many  invalids 
from  the  North,  especially  those  predisposed  to  con¬ 
sumption,  derive  great  bonetit  from  the  mild  aud  healthy 
atmosphere  of  these  regions.  The  yellow  fever,  which 
was  so  identified  with  New  Orleans  and  the  other 
towns  along  the  river,  always  makes  its  appearance 
first  in  some  of  the  W.  India  islands,  or  at  some  point 
along  the.  coast  of  Mexico  or  Central  America,  and  hence 
may  be  considered  more  as  an  imported  disease  than 
11s  having  its  origin  here,  though  the  natural  lowness 
aud  moisture  of  certain  localities  undoubtedly  favor  its 
dissemination.  When  not  visited  by  an  epidemic,  New 
Orleans  is  as  healthy  as  any  city  of  similar  size,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  proper  sanitary  measures,  and 
the  complete  draining  ot  the  marshes  in  the  vicinity, 
will  render  this  city  as  healthful  as  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  or  Boston,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  as  it  is 
during  the  winter  and  spring.  —  Soil ,  Vegetation ,  d'c.  In 
the  N.  and  W.  parts,  the  soil  is  frequently  thin  and 
sandy,  and  covered  with  pine  forests,  but  even  here  it 
is  easily  brought  to  a  high  state  of  fertility  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  marl  and  gypsum,  which  is  found  in  great 
abundance  and  of  the  best  quality  in  this  portion  of  the 
State.  Every  part  of  L.  is  traversed  by  numerous 
streams,  bordered  by  valleys  of  greater  or  less  width, 
always  exceedingly  fertile.  The  soil  of  the  prairies  is 
rich  and  productive,  covered  at  all  seasons  with  indig¬ 
enous  grasses,  supporting  vast  herds  of  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  and  mules,  which  are  raised  here  with  as  little 
trouble  and  expense  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  delta  of  the  Mississippi  is  a  sedimentary 
accretion  many  hundred  feet  in  depth.  It  is  abt.  200  in. 
in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  60  or  70  m.,  con¬ 
taining  an  area  of  from  12,000  to  14,000  sq.  m.,  being 
about  as  large  as  the  whole  valley  of  the  Nile  from  the 
cataract  of  Syene  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  also  equal 
in  fertility  to  that  far-famed  valley,  and  will  render 
bountiful  returns  to  its  cultivators  for  generations,  with 
out  manure,  and  without  dependence  upon  the  overflow¬ 
ing  of  the  river  by  which  it  was  formed.  The  husband¬ 
men  of  the  Nile  rejoice  in  the  inundation  of  that  river, 
because  the  clouds  furnish  no  moisture  to  the  thirsty 
soil ;  while  the  planters  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  re¬ 
sist  the  inundation  of  their  lands,  and  confine  the  river  to 
its  channel,  because  the  rains  are  abundant  for  the  most 
successful  agriculture.  It  may  be  safely  stated  with 
regard  to  L.,  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  its  marshy  and 
swamp  lands  are  capable  of  reclamation,  and  that  when 
so  reclaimed,  there  will  be  few,  if  any,  States  in  the 
Union  that  will  contain  an  equally  large  proportion  of 
the  very  richest  land,  or  any  so  admirably  adapted  to  the 
production  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  staples  that 
enter  into  the  commerce  of  the  country.  The  vegetable 
products  of  L  comprise  the  walnut,  oak,  ash,  sassafras, 
hickory,  poplar,  locust,  mulberry,  magnolia,  cotton¬ 
wood.  buckeye,  papaw,  cypress,  pine,  elm  maple,  willow, 
liackberry.  pecan,  dogwood,  ami  persimmon,  among  its 
forest  trees ;  while  the  peach,  quince,  plum, and  fig,  with 
the  apple  in  the  N  .  are  the  principal  fruits.  The  wild 
cane  flourishes  here,  attaining  to  a  height  of  30  feet. 
Agriculture.  The  great  staples  of  />.  are  cotton,  sugar, 
and  rice.  Indian  corn  and  tobacco  come  next  in  order; 
but  the  raising  of  these  has  been  somewhat  neglected  for 
that  of  cotton,  and  the  culture  of  indigo  is  now  almost 
entirely  abandoned.  The  aggregate  sugar  crop  of  1868 
was  84,256  hhds.,  or  95,051,225  lbs  ,  besides  6,081,907 
gallons  of  molasses.  That  for  18<6— 1  was  191,963,430 
lhs.  of  sugar,  264,695  bids,  of  molasses.  The  total  value 
of  foreign  imports  for  1875  was  $12,358,482;  exports,, 


$71,621,391.  Registered  shipping,  54,506  tons.  Manu¬ 
facturing  establishments,  2,500;  hands,  32,000 ;  capital, 
$18,300,000.  Yearly  mean  temperature  at  New  Orleans, 
about  70°:  Spring,  08°;  summer,  81°;  autumn,  71°; 
winter,  56°.  Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  more 
deaths  occur  from  consumption  of  the  lungs  than  from 
fevers.  The  following  table  of  farm  crops  shows  their 
relative  importance: 


Products. 

Amount  of 
Crop. 

Av.  yield 
per  acre. 

No.  of 

A  errs. 

Indian  corn... 

.bushels. 

17,397,000 

22*0 

790,772 

Wheat  . 

do. 

50,000 

7-3 

6,849 

Rye . 

do. 

21,000 

11-5 

1,826 

Oats  . . 

do. 

67,000 

15*0 

3,800 

Potatoes . 

do. 

825,000 

1620 

2,006 

Tobacco . 

pounds. 

22,000 

7000 

31 

Hay  . 

tons. 

41,000 

20 

20,500 

Total  .... 

. 

. 

825,784 

The  values  of  the  above  crops  are  as  follows  :  —  For  In¬ 
dian  corn,  75c. ;  tor  wheat,  $2.50 ;  for  rye,  $1.90 :  for  oats, 
$1.6o ;  and  tor  potatoes,  $1.75  per  bush. ;  for  tobacco,  30c. 
peril*.;  and  lor  hay  $10  per  ton.  Total  value  of  farm 
crops  for  1868,  $14,289,200.  1 11  connection  with  the 

above,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  State  had  only 
2,707,108  acres  of  land  improved  in  farms;  that  some  of 
this  land  had  been  cultivated  continuously  without 
manure,  according  to  the  rude  system  of  slave  hus¬ 
bandry,  for  more  than  a  century,  and  that  none  of  it, 
in  fact,  has  ever  yet  been  treated  according  to  the  ad¬ 
vanced  principles  of  modern  agriculture.  W  hen  all 
this  is  considered,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  natural 
resources  of  L.  rank  very  high,  and  that  when  fully  de¬ 
veloped  will  he  exceeded  in  few  if  any  of  tin*  States  of 
the  Union.  The  district  producing  the  most  cotton  is 
that  part  of  the  bottom-lands  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Red  rivers  north  of  Lat.  31°;  and  those  producing 
sugar,  south  of  said  parallel  in  the  low-lands  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  Bayou  La  Fourche,  the  Atchafalaya  and 
its  branches,  and  the  Vermilion  River.  These  are  the 
lands  subject  to  overflow,  and  which  have  been  rescued 
from  the  floods  by  a  system  of  dykes  called  levees.  'The 
total  value  of  live-stock  iu  L.  was  $15,162,289,  propor¬ 
tioned  as  follows:  34,21n  horses:  57,346  mules:  127,529 
oxen  and  other  cattle  ;  52,451  milch  cows:  57.720 sheep; 
and  170,255  hogs. — Improvements.  It  must  be  observed 
that  originally  fully  one-third  of  what  is  now  the  State 
of  L.  was  in  a  condition  of  swamp  or  inundated  land. 
The  system  of  levees  was  commenced  prior  to  1727,  by 
the  early  French  settlers,  and  in  1735  extended  from 
English  Bend,  12  m.  below,  to  30  m  above  New  Orleans, 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  They  were  constructed  by 
the  planters,  each  building  a  levee  the  length  of  his 
river  front.  In  1752  they  extended  20  m.  below  the 
city,  and  continued  to  advance  slowly  on  the  Mississippi, 
on  the  Bayou  La  Fourche,  the  Bayou  lMaquemine,  and  on 
the  Atchafalaya  and  Red  rivers,  and  in  1844  were  nearly 
continuous  on  the  W.  hank  from  New  Orleans  to  the 
mouth  of  tlie  Arkansas  River;  and  since  the  passage 
of  certain  acts  of  Congress  granting  swampy  and  over¬ 
flowed  lands  to  the  State  to  aid  in  their  reclamation 
and  improvement,  have  been  extended  with  interrup¬ 
tions,  to  Cape  Girardeau  in  tlie  State  of  Missouri ;  and 
on  the  E.  bank  from  the  upper  part  of  Coahoma co.  to 
the  lower  part  of  Issaquena  <•«».,  in  Mississippi,  from 
Vicksburg  to  Baton  Rouge,  and  from  the  latter  city 
nearly  to  Point  La  Ilache.  Railroads.  In  1877,  there 
was  over  600  ra.  in  operation,  the  great  water  facilities 
not  making  rail  transportation  so  necessary,  yet  several 
new  and  important  railroads  are  in  contemplation.-Couu- 
ties,Towns,iCc.  L.ia  divided  into  tlie  57  following  districts, 
called  parishes,  viz.:  Those  more  recently  formed  are 
Cameron,  Grant,  Ibera,  Lincoln,  Red  River,  Richland, 
Tangipahoa,  Vernon,  Webster. 

Ascension,  De  Soto,  Natchitoches,  Saint  Landry, 

Assumption,  K.  baton  Rouge,  Orleans,  Saint  Martin, 

Avovelles,  Last  Keliciaua,  Ouachita,  Saint  Mary, 

Bienville,  Franklin,  Plaqueiuine,  Saint  Tammany, 

Bossier,  Iberville,  Point  Coupee,  Tensas, 

Caddo.  Jackson,  Itapidcs,  Terre  Bonue, 

Calcasieu,  Jefferson,  Sabine,  Union, 

Caldwell,  La  Fayette,  Saint  Bernard,  Vermilion. 

Carroll,  La  Fourche,  Saint  Charles,  Washington, 

Catahoula,  Liviugstou,  Saint  Helena,  W.  Baton  Rouge, 

Cluihorne,  Madison,  Saint  James.  West  Feliciaua, 

Coucordia,  Morehouse,  St.  Johu  Baptist,  Winu. 

The  chief  cities  are  New  Orleans  (the  cap.),  Baton  Rouge 
(the  former  cap.),  Shreveport,  Donaldson ville,  Algiers. 
Jefferson,  Carrol  ton,  lMaquemine,  Nachitoches,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  Homer.  —  Education.  Under  the  new  school- 
law  passed  iu  1869,  the  Board  of  Education  consists  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  six  other  mem¬ 
bers  appointed  by  the  Governor.  This  Board  has  the 
general  supervision  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State,  and  appoints  boards  of  directors  for  the  different 
cities  and  country  districts.  These  directors  are  author¬ 
ized  to  obtain  sites  for  new  school-houses,  erect  the  ne¬ 
cessary  buildings,  and,  in  general,  carry  into  practical 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  law.  All  children  of  tin* 
State,  between  the  ages  of  6  to  21  years,  are  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  public  schools  aud  other  institutions  of 
learning  established  ami  sustained  by  the  State,  “  with¬ 
out  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition.” 
The  law  requires  that  in  every  school  there  shall  be 
taught  orthography,  reading,  English  grammar,  geog¬ 
raphy,  arithmetic,  the  history  of  the  U.  States,  vocal 
music,  and  loyalty  to  the  national  government. ’’  A 
fund  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  is  to  be  raised 
by  a  poll-tax  of  one  dollar  by  each  male  adult  citizen, 
and  a  tax  of  two  mills  upon  every  dollar  of  taxable  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  State.  An  attempt  was  made  to  organize  a 
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system  of  schools  under  this  law,  but  not  with  entire 
success.  The  Governor,  in  his  message  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  1870,  speaks  of  the  “impracticable  character  of 
the  present  law.”  “  The  machinery,”  lie  says,  “  is  cum¬ 
brous  and  expensive;  so  much  so,  that  it  bus  proved  a 
failure.”  lie  then  suggests  that  the  plan  be  simplified, 
the  districts  enlarged, and  the  powers  and  discretion  of 
the  State  Board  increased.”  At  present  there  are  in  L. 
about  15  colleges,  1,200  public  schools,  and  over  150 
academies  and  other  schools,  besides  two  theological 
seminaries.  There  are  2.332  libraries;  upwards  of  50 
of  which  are  public,  containing  847,406  volumes.  — Pub¬ 
lic  Institutions.  There  is  a  State  Penitentiary  and  an 
Asylum  for  I)enf  Mutes  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  a  Charity 
Hospital  at  New  Orleans,  besides  many  other  benevolent 
and  educational  institutions  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  —  Industry.  The  industry  of  L.  has  hitherto  been 
directed  to  agriculture  and  commerce,  rather  than  to 
manufactures,  though  there  is  no  reason  why  that  class 
of  enterprise  should  not  be  profitably  conducted.  The 
commerce  of  the  State,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  has 
been  very  extensive,  and  its  admirable  system  of  inter¬ 
nal  navigation  will  yet  place  the  State  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  world's  commercial  communities.  To  the  direct 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  extending  northward  to 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  some  2,000  m.,  its  greatest 
tributary,  the  Missouri,  adds  3,000  111.,  stretching  up  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  2,500 
m.  more,  reaching  the  heart  of  the  Alleghatiies,  and  tap¬ 
ping  the  rim  of  the  northern  lake  basin.  To  these  ag¬ 
gregates,  adding  the  numerous  large  affluents  further  S., 
with  their  branches,  we  obtain  a  sum  total  approaching, 
in  round  numbers,  17,000  m.,  pouring  the  products  of  14 
States  into  the  magazines  of  New  Orleans  tor  foreign 
exportation. —  Finance.  The  credit  of  L.  has  been  some¬ 
what  injured  by  the  financial  embarrassments  of  her 
treasury.  Although  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 
Stati*  at  the  beginning  of  1869  was  less  than  $7,000,000, 
110  mlcquafe  means  were  provided  by  the  Legislature  of 
that  year  for  the  payment  of  interest  and  the  State 
bonds  have,  hence,  depreciated  in  value.  —  Govt.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  present  constitution  of  1868,  the  State 
elect  ions  of  L.  shall  beheld  on  the  first  Monday  ot  No¬ 
vember,  and  the  General  Assembly  meet  on  the  first 
Monday  in  January.  The  Governor  holds  his  office  for  4 
years,  and  is  ineligible  for  a  second  term  immediately 
following  the  first.  Tlie  members  of  each  branch  of  the 
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Legislature  are  chosen  for  two  years,  and  their  eligibility 
to  office  is  thus  set  forth  :  “  Art.  IS.  Every  elector,  under 
this  constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  a  sent  in  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and  every  elector  who  has  reached 
the  age  of  25  years,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  Senate:  Fro- 
vided.  that  no  person  shall  be  a  Representative  or  Sen¬ 
ator,  unless  at  the  time  of  his  election  he  la*  a  qualified 
elector  of  the  representative  or  senatorial  district  from 
which  he  is  elected.”  The  judicial  power  of  the  State 
is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court,  District  courts,  Parish 
courts,  and  Justices  of  the  Peace.  The  Supreme  Court, 
except  in  certain  specified  cases,  lias  only  an  appellate 
jurisdiction.  It  is  composed  of  a  chief-justice  and  four 
associate-justices,  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term 
of  eight  years.  The  judges  of  all  lower  courts  are  elected 
bv  the  people. —  Religion.  There  are  nearly  700  churches 
in  L.  The  most  numerous  religious  denominations  are 
the  Methodist,  the  Baptist,  the  Roman  Catholic,  tlie 
Presbyterian,  and  the  Episcopalian.  The  total  value 
of  Church  property  is  about  $5,000,000  — History.  Al¬ 
though  the  Spaniards  had  navigated  the  Gull  ot  Mexico 
for  two  centuries,  exploring  its  shores  in  almost  every 
direction,  they  appear  to  have  taken  little  interest  in 
this  territory;  ignorant,  doubtless,  that  it  formed  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  woild,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  French  had  become  established 
in  Canada,  and  had  explored  tin*  Mississippi  to  tin*  sea, 
in  1682,  that  the  real  history  of  Louisiana  commences. 
Iu  1099,  Iberville  founded  his  first  colony  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  In  1712,  Louis  XIV.  of  Franco 
granted  a  charter  to  M.  Croznrt.  which  included  the 
whole  of  the  territory  of  L.:  and  in  1718  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  was  founded.  About  this  time  w’as  orig¬ 
inated  the  gigantic  financial  scheme,  known  as  the 
Mississippi  Bubble,  the  collapse  of  which  rendered  tlie 
name  of  Johu  Law  so  notorious.  In  1762,  the  French 
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ceded  X.  to  Spain,  and  from  that  time  until  1800,  the 
territory  made  very  little  advance  either  in  population 
or  wealth,  and  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul,  succeeded  in 
having  it  retroceded  to  France.  It  remained  nominally 
a  French  colony  until  1805,  when  the  United  States  pur¬ 
chased  it  for  $15,000,000.  The  territory  comprehended 
in  this  purchase  included  not  only  the  present  State  of 
X.,  but  also  all  the  country  now  occupied  by  the  States 
of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Indian 
Territory,  Dakota  Territory,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Minnesota.  The  American  flag  was  first  raised  in  New 
Orleans  on  Dec.  20,  IsOL  By  i  lie  Act  of  Congress  of 
March  26,1801,  the  territory  was  divided  into  two  govts., 
that  of  Orleans  including  the  present  State  of  X.,  and 
that  of  X.  all  the  country  N.  and  W.  of  it.  In  1810,  the 
U.  States  dispossessed  Spain  of  a  large  part  of  West 
Florida,  extending  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
Perdido  River,  S.  of  bat.  31°  N.,  and  subsequently  an¬ 
nexed  that  part  of  it  W.  of  Pearl  River  to  the  new  terri¬ 
tory.  On  Feb.  11,  1811,  an  Act  of  Congress  enabled  the 
inhabitants  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  govt. :  and 
by  a  subsequent  Act  of  April  8,  1812,  the  territory  of 
Orleans  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  under  the  title  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  On  .Line  4  of  the  same  year, 
the  territory  theretofore  known  as  Louisiana  had  its 
designation  altered  to  Missouri.  The  share  that  X  took 
In  the  war  of  IS  1J  is  familiar  to  all.  The  great  battle 
fought  at  New  Orleans,  Jan.  8, 1815,  in  which  the  British 
sustained  so  signal  a  defeat,  was  the  crowning  event  of 
the  period,  and  virtually  ended  the  war.  The  State 
seceded  from  the  Union,  Jan.  25,  1861,  and  became  the 
theatre  of  important  military  operations  during  the  en¬ 
suing  Civil  War.  On  the  25th  June.  1868,  X.  was  re-ad¬ 
mitted  to  representation  in  the  Federal  Congress.  Po¬ 
litical  difficulties  since  the  war  have  retarded  the  growth 
of  X.  In  1876-7,  rival  governors  ami  legislatures,  in  t lie 
interests  respectively  of  the  Republican  and  Democrat¬ 
ic  parties,  existed,  and  party  feeling  was  excited.  In 
1877*  President  Hayes  withdrew  the  Federal  troops,  S. 
B.  Packard,  the  Republican  governor,  withdrew  from 
the  contest,  a  single  legislature  was  formed  from  the 
two,  and  F.  T.  Nicholls,  the  Democratic  governor,  re¬ 
mained  the  de  facto  governor.  Pap.  (1870),  726,015; 
(1875),  857,030;  whites,  404,916;  colored,  450,611.  See 
p.  1546,  and  New  Orleans. 

Loti  i'  i ana.  in  Mo.,  a  town  of  Pike  co.,  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  abt.  115  m.  above  St.  Louis. 

Louis  Napo  leon.  See  Napoleon  III. 

Loii'Imoii.  a.  See  Guillotine. 

Louis,  (St.j  ( loo'ee ,)  a  town  of  W.  Africa,  cap.  of  the 
French  possessions  of  Senegamhia,  on  an  island  of  its 
own  name  in  the  river  Senegal,  7  m.  from  its  mouth; 
Lat.  16°  21'  N..  Lon.  16°  13' 45"  W.  The  town  is  about  1 
m.  long  by  200  yds.  wide,  is  regularly  built,  most  ot  the 
houses  being  of  brick.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  the 
river,  especially  in  the  E.  channel.  Boat-building  and 
weaving  are  the  principal  items  of  industry.  Pop.  12,000. 

Loui*.  iSt.,)  a  town  of  the  island  of  Bourbon  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  20  m.  from  St.  Paul;  pop.  11,000. 

Louis.  (St.)  {Her.)  Louis  XIV.  of  France  instituted 
an  order  of  this  name  in  1603,  as  a  reward  of  military 
merit.  It  was  enlarged  in  1779  by  Louis  XVI.,  and 
having  been  suppressed  at  the  revolution,  was  restored 
in  1815.  No  knights  have  been  created  since  1830. 

Louisville.  (loo'is-vil,  or,  more  properly,  loo'e-ril ,)  in 
Ala.,  a  p.-vill.  of  Barbour  co ,  abt.  85  m.  S.E.  of  Mont¬ 
gomery;  in  Ga.,  a  p.-vill.,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co. :  in  111., 
a  p.-vill.,  cap.  of  Clay  co  ,  abt.  110  m.  S  E.  of  Spring- 
field  ;  in  lnd.,  a  vill.  of  Henry  co.,  abt.  42  m.  E.  of  In¬ 
dianapolis;  in  Kan.,  a  p.-vill,  cap.  of  Pottawattomie 
coM  on  Rock  Creek,  abt.  56  m.  W.N.W.  of  Topeka. 

Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  an  important  city,  port  of 
entry  of  the  State,  and  the  cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  abt.  53  in.  W.  of  Frankfort.  Lat.  38°  3'  N., 
Lon.  85°  30'  W.  The  city  is  beautifully  located  at  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio,  upon  a  level  plain  75  ft.  above  low- 
waftr  mark.  The  streets  are  generally  spacious,  well- 
paved,  straight,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles. 
X.  contains  many  handsome  and  substantial  edifices, 
both  public  ami  private,  among  the  former  of  which 
are  the  city  Hall  and  the  Court-IIouse,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  over  $1,000, OOO;  the  Medical  Institute,  founded 
by  an  ordinance  of  the  city  council,  and  averaging  300 
students;  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  established  by  the 
State:  the  County  Prison,  and  the  Custom-House,  be¬ 
sides  many  large  and  elegant  churches.  The  city  is 
well  lighted  and  abundantly  supplied  with  water.  Du¬ 
pont’s  Artesian  well  is  one  of  the  deepest  in  the  world, 
being  2,086  ft.  in  depth,  with  a  diameter  of  3  inches.  It 
supplies  340,000  gallons  of  water  in  24  hours,  to  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  170  ft.  above  the  surface.  An  immense  bridge, 
1  m.  in  length,  completed  ill  1870,  has  been  constructed 
over  the  Ohio  River  and  Portland  C  mal.  It  consists  of 
19  spans,  averaging  240  ft.  each,  and  two  great  ones  of 
400  ft.  each.  The  industry  of  X.  is  devoted  to  commerce 
rather  than  manufactures,  although  the  latter  are  quite 
extensive.  By  means  of  the  Ohio  River  it  has  uninter¬ 
rupted  intercourse,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
with  all  the  important  cities  ami  towns  of  the  W.  and 
S.,and  is  connected  by  railroads  directly  with  all  points 
North.  Smith,  East,  and  W»*st.  The  chief  exports  ate 
tobacco,  pork,  hemp,  and  flour.  The  imports  are  dry- 
goods.  groceries,  hardware,  and  cutlery;  and  the  manu¬ 
factures  consist  principally  of  iron,  tobacco,  fdrniture, 
rope,  flour,  leather.  Ac.  Settled  in  1778,  and  named  in 
honor  of  I/mis  XVT..  whose  troops  were  then  aiding  the 
Americans  in  their  Revolutionary  struggle.  X.  is  one 
of  the  largest  tobacco  markets  in  the  world.  Pop.  abt. 
125,000. 

LouiH'villo.  in  Minn.,  a  vill.  and  twp.  of  Scott  co., 
abt.  28  m.  S.W.  of  Minneapolis* 
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Louisville,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  capital  of 
Winston  co..  abt.  95  m.  N.ifi.  of  Jackson. 

Lou  is' vi  He,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Lincoln  co., 
abt.  75  in.  N.E.  by  JS.«t»f  Jefferson  City. 

Louis'ville.  in  Nebraska,  a  village  of  Cass  co.,  abt.  22 
m.  S.W.  of  Omaha  City. 

Louis'ville,  in  New  York ,  a  post-township  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  co.,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  abt.  28  m.  N.E.  of 
Ogdensburg.  It  is  the  port  of  entry  for  the  district  of 
Oswegatcbie.  Pap.  abt.  2,500. 

Louis' ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Stark  co.,  about 
lz6  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Louis  v  i  1 l<»,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Potter  co. 

Louis  ville,  in  6’.  Carolina ,  a  village  of  Orangeburg 
district. 

Louis'ville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Blount  co., 
on  the  Holstein  River,  abt.  20  m.  below  Knoxville. 

Louis' vi lie  Lam!  ing.  in  New  York,  a  post-village 
of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  abt.  28  ni.  N.E.  ot  Ogdensburg. 

Louie,  (loo'lai,)  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Algarva,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  9  in.  N.  of  Faro;  pop.  5,500. 

Lounge,  ( lownj ,)  r.  n.  [0.  Fr.  longis;  0.  Eng  lutigis ,  a 
heavy,  awkward  fellow;  from  Lat.  longus,  long.]  To 
Spend  time  lazily:  to  move  idly  about;  to  6troll.  —  To 
recline  at  ease;  to  loll. 

— n.  An  idle  gait  or  stroll.  —  Act  of  reclining  at  ease. — 
A  place  for  lounging. 

Lounger,  n.  A  loiterer;  an  idler;  one  who  dallies 
away  his  time  in  indolence. 

Lour,  r.  n.  The  same  as  Lower. 

Lourdes,  (loord,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  the  Ilautes 
Pyrenees,  6  in.  N.E.  of  Argates.  It  is  commanded  by  a 
strong  castle,  now  used  as  a  prison.  This  place  lias 
extensive  Roman  remains,  and  was  fortified  by  Julius 
Ceesar.  Pop.  4,900. 

Louse,  n  ;  pi.  Lice.  [A.  S.  lus,  pi  lys;  Du.  luis ;  Ger. 
la  us.  J  ( ZoOl .)  A  family  of  parasitic  insects,  order 
Anoplura,  (q  v.) 

— t*.  a.  To  clean  from  lice. 

Louse  wort,  (lows' wurt.)  n.  ( Bo( .)  See  Pedicularis. 

Lous'ily,  adv.  In^t  mean,  paltry  manner;  seurvily. 
(Low.) 

Lous  iness,  n.  The  state  of  abounding  with  lice. 

Lous'y,  a.  [Ger.  lansig.]  Swarming  with  lice;  infested 
with  lice.  —  Mean;  low;  contemptible.  (Low.) 

Lout,  n.  A  mean,  awkward  fellow;  a  bumpkin;  a 
clown. 

Lou  til,  (low'll,)  a  maritime  co.  of  Ireland,  on  its  E.  coast, 
being  the  most  N.  of  the  prov.of  Leinster,  having  E.  the 
Irish  Sea,  N.  Carlingford  Bay.  which  separates  it  from 
Down  and  Armagh,  \V.  and  S.  Monaghan  and  Meath. 
Area ,  315  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  flat,  with  the  exception 
of  the  lofty  range  at  the  N.,  which  stretches  E.  and  W., 
and  terminates  at  an  elevation  of  1,945  feet  in  Carling¬ 
ford  Mountain,  overlooking  the  bay  of  that  name.  The 
soil  is  generally  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Hirers. 
Boyne  and  Dee.  J*rod:  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Manuf.  Linens,  to  a  great  extent.  The  chief 
towns  are  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  and  Ardee.  Pop.  115,000. 

—  A  decayed  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  above  co.,  about  5  in. 
S.W.  of  Dundalk  ;  pop.  700. 

Loulli,  a  town  of  England,  in  Lincoln  co.,  22  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Lincoln.  Manuf.  Carpets,  paper,  and  soap,  which, 
however,  are  unimportant.  Pop  11,600. 

Lim'tre  (or  Ot'ter)  Kiv'er,  in  Missouri,  enters  the 
Missouri  River  from  Montgomery  co. 

Lout'ish.  a.  Clownish;  rude;  awkward. 

Lout'isiily,  adv.  In  an  awkward  manner;  like  a 
clown. 

Lout'is Im ess,  n.  Clownishness. 

Louvain,  ( loova .)  [Du.  Leuven.]  A  town  of  Belgium, 
prov.  of  Brabant,  on  the  Dyle,  16  in.  E.N  E.  of  Brussels. 
Its  walls,  which  are  of  brick,  have  a  circuit  of  nearly  7 
in.,  a  portion  of  which  is  now  converted  into  boulevards. 
A  large  part  of  the  inclosed  area  consists  also  of  fields 
and  gardens.  The  town-hall,  begun  in  1440,  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  10  years,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
florid  Gothic  in  Europe.  The  university  of  Louvain  was 
founded  in  1426.  It  had,  in  its  most  prosperous  days, 
more  than  forty  colleges.  This  famous  university, after 
being  suppressed  by  the  French  in  1797,  was  reestab¬ 
lished  in  1817.  In  the  14fh  century,  X.  was  noted  for 
its  woollen  and  linen  manufacture,  which  supported,  it 
is  said,  150,000  employees.  It  has  still  some  manufac¬ 
tures  of  woollens,  lace,  cotton  yarn,  &e. ;  but  it  is  prin¬ 
cipally  celebrated  for  its  beer.  It  lias  also  a  consider¬ 
able  trade  in  corn,  flax,  hemp,  and  the  produce  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Pop.  32.976. 

Louvau,  ( loo'van .)  a  river  of  Norway,  rising  in  the 
district  of  Christiania,  and  after  a  S.S.E.  course  of  100  m., 
falling  into  the  Skager  rack,  near  Laurvig. 

Lou  vat  ,  (loo’ra,)  a  river  of  Russia,  rising  in  the  Witepsk 
marshes,  and  flows  through  the  governments  of  Pskov 
and  Novgorod  into  Lake  Ilmen.  Its  total  length  is  267 
miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  barges  of  50  tons  as  far  as 
Kholin.  more  than  SO  m.  from  its  mouth. 

Louviers.  (lon've-ai,)  a  town  and  parish  of  France, 
dept,  of  Eure,  on  the  river  Eure,  10  in.  S  E.  of  Rouen. 
It  consists  of  an  old  and  new  town.  The  former  is  built 
chiefly  of  wood ;  the  latter  has  a  broad  and  elegant 
street,  with  well-built  brick  and  stone  houses.  X  was 
formerly  a  fortress  of  some  strength.  It  is  now,  how¬ 
ever.  distinguished  for  its  industry,  ami  ranks  as  one  of 
the  chief  seats  of  woollen  manufacture  in  France.  Manuf. 
Fine  broadcloths  and  woollen  yarns  chiefly ;  also,  cotton 
yarn,  linen  thread,  and  machinery.  The  woollen  manu¬ 
facture  employs  about  7,000  hands.  Pop.  11,925. 

I/Ou verture,  TouSsaint,  ( loo'vair-tonr ,)  a  negro,  b. 
at  St.  Domingo,  1748.  He  assisted  tin*  French  general 
Laveaux  in  driving  the  English  and  Spanish  from  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  subsequently  became  commander- 
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in-chief  of  the  army  of  St.  Domingo,  and,  in  I860,  caused 
himself  to  be  named  president.  In  1812  he  refused  tv 
recognize  General  Leclerc,  who  was  sent  to  reestablish 
French  authority,  but  was  compelled  to  capitulate,  and 
was  transported  to  France,  were  he  died,  1803. 

Louvre,  Louver,  ( loo'ver ,)  n.  [Fr.  Vouvert,  the 
opening,  from  ouvrir,  to  open.]  (Arch.)  A  turret,  or 
small  lantern  (Fig.  1637), 
placed  on  the  roofs  of  an¬ 
cient  halls,  kitchens,  &c., 
to  allow  of  the  escape  of 
smoke,  or  to  promote  ven¬ 
tilation;  originally,  they 
w  ere  entirely  open  .at  the 
sides,  or  closed  only  with 
narrow  boards,  placed  hor¬ 
izontally  and  sloping,  and 
at  a  little  distance  apart, 
go  as  to  exclude  rain  and 
snow  without  impeding 
the  passage  of  the  smoke. 

When,  as  was  formerly 
by  no  means  uncommon, 
fires  were  made  on  open 
hearths,  without  flues  for 
the  conveyance  of  the 
smoke,  louvres  were  in¬ 
dispensable,  and  when  not 
required  for  use  they  were 
very  frequently  erected  for 
ornament,  but  in  the  latter 
case  were  usually  glazed, 
ami  many  which  once  were 
open  have  been  glazed  in 
later  times.  Similar  in 
structure  to  lanterns,  they  v  -.Aq- 

were  used  only  for  allow-  *?• 

ing  the  smoke  to  escape,  louvre  at  Lincoln  college, 
W’hile  the  lantern  was  es-  (Oxford.) 

pecially  for  admitting  light. 

Lou  voi.H,  (loo'vwdh,)  Fl  an^ois  MirriFL  Lktellter,  Mar¬ 
quis  de,  minister  of  war  to  Louis  XIV.,  B  at  Paris,  1641. 
Alter  1666,  he  had  the  whole  management  of  the  ministry 
of  war, and  soon  exercised  a  despotic  control  over  the  king 
and  the  army.  His  extensive  knowledge,  his  decision, 
activity,  industry,  and  talents,  rendered  him  an  able 
minister;  but  he  was  regardless  of  the  rights  of  human 
nature,  lavish  of  the  ldood  and  treasure  of  France,  and 
too  much  of  a  despot  to  deserve  the  appellation  of  a 
great  statesman.  He  caused  the  Palatinate  to  be  Wasted 
by  fire  and  sword  in  1674.  For  some  time  he  was,  after 
the  king  himself,  the  most  powerfol  man  in  France. 
After  the  death  of  Colbert,  financial  affairs  came  under 
his  control;  and  the  system  of  extortion  and  borrowing 
which  lie  pursued  was  among  the  causes  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  He  partially  lost  favor  with  the  king  by  counsel¬ 
ling  him  against  iiis  marriage  with  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non,  hut  afterwards  instigated  the  persecution  of  the 
Protestants,  and  involved  France  in  the  long  war  with 
the  German  empire,  1688-97.  In  1689,  with  the  alleged 
view  of  securing  the  confines  of  the  kingdom,  he  again 
caused  the  Palatinate  to  he  desolated.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  directed  the  attention  of  the  king  to  these 
atrocities,  who  thereupon  forbade  the  burning  of  Treves; 
but  X.  declared  that,  to  save  trouble  to  the  king’s  con¬ 
science,  he  had  already  issued  orders  for  reducing  that 
city  to  ashes.  The  king,  upon  hearing  this  reply,  seized 
the  tongs  from  the  fireplace,  and  would  have  struck  his 
minister  with  that  ready  weapon,  if  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  had  not  stepped  between.  Such  scenes  were  re¬ 
peated  from  time  to  time, and  the  health  of  the  vain  and 
ambitious  minister  gave  way.  He  died  suddenly,  in  1691. 
Louis  is  said  to  have  rejoiced  at  his  death. 

Louvre*.  (lon'v(r.)  The  name  of  a  celebrated  pnldic 
building  of  ParifJ,  situated  in  the  N.  part  of  the  city, 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine.  In  the  time  of  Dago- 
bert,  a  hunting-seat  existed  here,  the  woods  extending 
over  all  the  space  which  is  notvoccnpied  by  the  northern 
part  of  the  city  down  to  the  banks  6f  the  Seine.  It  was 
converted  into  a  stronghold  by  Philip  Augustus  in  1214, 
and  used  as  a  state  prison.-  Charles  V.  ( 1364-80 >  added 
some  embellishments  to  it.  and  brought  thither  his 
library  and  bis  treasury;  mid  Philip  1.,  in  1528,  erected 
that  part  of  the  palace  Which  is  now  known  as  the 
gallery  of  Apollo.  Henry  IV.  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
gallery  which  connects  the  Louvre  on  the  south  side 
with  the  Tuilerie8.  Louis  XIII.  erected  the  centre;  and 
Louis  XIV.,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  physician  Per- 
rault,  the  elegant  facade  toward  the  east,  together 
with  the  colonnade  of  theX.  That  monarch  afterwards 
chose  the  palace  at  Versailles,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century  the  works  were  interrupted. 
They  were  again  commenced,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
de  Marigny.  but  were  again  interrupted  by  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  when  the  X.  was  declared  to  be  national  property, 
and  its  contents  roughly  handled  by  the  populace. 
When  the  great  number  of  works  of  art  seized  in  Italy 
by  the  armies  of  Napoleon  made  it  necessary  to  assign 
a  proper  place  for  their  reception,  the  architect  Raitnond 
was  selected  to  conduct  the  work;  and  Percier  and  Fon¬ 
taine,  who,  in  1803,  were  charged  by  Napoleon  with  its 
resumption,  built  the  great  staircase  of  the  museum 
proper,  the  museums  of  ancient  art,  the  Egyptian  mu¬ 
seum,  Ac  After  the  Restoration,  the  work  was  again 
brought  to  a  stand  still;  and  nothing  was  done  until 
after  the  revolution  of  1848.  Two  million  francs  were 
devoted  by  the  provisional  government  to  the  repairs  of 
the  old  X.,  under  the  direction  bf  M  Dul>an,who  re¬ 
stored  the  Apollo  gallery.  A  resolution  having  been 
passed  by  the  provisional  government  in  favor  of  the 
Completion  of  the  whole  btlilding,  the  fotltidation-stooe 
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of  the  new  L.  was  laid  on  the  25th  of  July,  1852,  and  [ 
uic  work  completed  in  1857,  at  a  cot,tof  nearly  six  million  j 
francs.  The  L.  now  consists  of  two  parts,  —  the  old  and  | 
new  Louvre..  The  former  is  nearly  a  square,  57 <5  feet 
long  and  538  wide,  and  inclosing  a  quadrangle  of  about 
400  feet  square;  its  eastern  facade,  looking  towards  the 
church  of  St.  Germain  PAuxerrois,  is  a  colonnade  of  28  I 
Corinthian  columns  (Fig.  645),  and  one  of  the  finest' 
works  ot  architecture  of  any  age  or  country.  The  new  | 
Louvre  consists  of  two  vast  lateral  piles  of  buildings, 
projecting  at  right  angles  from  the  two  parallel  gal¬ 
leries,  which  join  the  old  L.  with  the  Tuileries,  and 
forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Place  du  Carrousel. 
Turning  into  the  Place  Napoleon  III.,  they  present  on 
each  side  a  frontage  of  590  feet,  intersected  by  three  I 
sumptuous  pavilions,  intended  to  accommodate  the 
minister  of  state,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  the 
library  of  the  L.  Some  of  the  galleries  on  the  upper 
stories  are  set  apart  for  permanent  and  annual  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  works  of  art.  In  the  central  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  the  council-chamber,  to  be  used  as  an  assembly- 
room  for  the  public  bodies  of  the  empire  on  the  opening 
of  the  legislature,  and  on  other  solemn  occasions.  The 
Tuileries  and  the  L.,  both  now  completed  and  har¬ 
monized,  may  be  regarded  as  forming  together  a  single 
palace,  of  a  magnitude  and  spleudor  which  can  be 
paralleled  nowhere  eise.  The  total  space  covered  or 
inclosed  by  the  entire  structure  is  nearly  60  acres. 
Lov'able,  a.  Worthy  of  love;  amiable. 

Lovn^e,  (luv'ej,)  n.  ( Bnt .)  See  Liuusticum. 

Love,  (/««,)»>.  [A.  8  InJi  an,  lufgean;  Ger.lie.be.]  An 
affection  of  the  mind  excited  by  beauty  or  worth  of  any 
kind,  or  by  the  qualities  of  an  object  which  communi¬ 
cate  pleasure,  sensual  or  intellectual ;  ardent  or  passion-  j 
ate  affection. — Courtship.  —  Strong  or  fond  attachment ; 
the  tender  passion  between  the  sexes. — Patriotism  ;  the 
attachment  one  has  to  his  native  land.  —  Benevolence; 
good-will. — The  object  beloved ;  —  a  word  of  endearment. 
—  Cupid,  the  god  of  love. 

(Ethics.)  One  of  the  primary  passions  of  the  human 
mind.  It  has  been  defined  to  be  the  internal  feeling  of 
good-will  and  kindness  which  one  intelligent  being 
bears  to  another,  and  the  expression  of  that  benevolence 
in  words  and  acts  which  gratify  and  benefit  another. 
In  its  full  and  proper  sense,  the  inward  emotion  and  the 
outward  act  are  united  ;  for  neither  the  doing  good  nor 
wishing  good  to  another  can,  of  itself,  in  strict  propriety, 
be  termed  love.  Reciprocity  is  almost  an  essential  ele¬ 
ment  of  love  ;  all  durable  love  is  mutual.  This  passion 
forms  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion;  and  hence  the  incomparable  superiority 
of  Christianity  to  any  other  system  of  religion  or  mor¬ 
als.  The  sum  of  the  Christian  religion  is  love  to  God 
and  love  to  our  fellow-man.  **  If  a  man  say  that  he  love 
God  and  hate  his  brother,  the  truth  is  not  in  him.” — On 
what  is  commonly  termed  Platonic  love ,  very  mistaken 
ideas  prevail.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  a  pure  spirit 
ual  affection,  abstracted  from  all  carnal  desires,  and  ter¬ 
minating  in  itself.  The  dialogue  in  which  Plato  treats 
of  love  is  indeed  very  mystical  and  allegorical ;  but 
the  thing  principally  intended  to  he  brought  out  by  him, 
ami  consequently  that  which  ought  to  be  understood 
by  Platonic  love,  evidently  is  the  ascent  of  the  soul  unto 
God  by  the  steps  of  inferior  and  subordinate  beauties, — 
from  the  many  beauties  to  the  chief  beauty,  that  is,  to 
God.  The  steps  thereof  are,  according  to  his  idea,  as 
follows;  from  the  beauty  of  bodies  to  the  beauty  of  the 
soul :  from  the  beauty  of  the  soul  to  the  beauty  that  is 
in  the  offices  of  life  and  laws;  and  from  thence  to  the 
beauty  that  is  in  the  sciences;  and  lastly,  from  the 
beauty  of  the  sciences  to  the  immense  ocean  of  beauty', 
that  is,  God,  of  whom  lie  gives  a  noble  and  magnificent 
description,  and  details  the  happiness  of  him  that  shall 
enjoy  Him.  —  Love  is  also  used  to  denote  that  affection 
which  becomes  the  bond  of  attachment  and  union  be¬ 
tween  individuals  of  the  different  sexes,  and  makes  them 
feel,  in  the  society  of  each  other,  a  kind  of  happiness 
which  they  experience  nowhere  else. 

— r.a.  To  desire;  to  long  after;  to  wish  for:  to  regard 
with  affection,  on  account  of  some  qualities  which  ex¬ 
cite  pleasing  sensations  or  desire  of  gratification  ;  to 
have  a  strong,  a  tender,  ora  dutiful  regard  for.  —  To  re¬ 
gard  with  passionate  affection;  to  be  enamored  of.  —  To 
have  benevolence  or  good-will  towards. 

— v  n.  To  delight ;  to  take  pleasure  in. 

Li>VP-ii|>pI<N  (ftiv  -ap’pl,)  n.  ( Hot .)  The  Tomato.  See 
Lyc  nvatM  um. 

Love  -bird,  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  name  given  to  a  beautiful 
and  diminutive  group  of  birds,  comprising  tlm  genus 
Psittacula.  fain.  PsiUacidse,  common  in  all  warm  parts  of 
the  world.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  tail  being 
slightly  graduated,  ami  by  having  no  furcula. 

Love,  (Court  of*)  [ Fr.  enur  d'amour.]  In  mediaeval 
France,  a  tribunal  composed  of  ladies  illustrious  for 
their  birth  and  talents,  whose  jurisdiction,  recognized 
only  by  courtesy  and  opinion,  extended  over  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  gallantry.  Such  courts  existed  from  the  Pith 
to  the  14th  century,  while  tin*  romantic  notions  of  love 
which  characterized  the  age  of  chivalry  were  predomi¬ 
nant.  Some  of  the  troubadours  were  often  present  to 
celebrate  the  proceedings  in  verse,  and  the  songs  of 
these  minstrels  were  not  unfreqiiently  reviewed  and 
judged  by  this  tribunal. 

Love,  (Family  of.)  (Fed.)  A  sect  of  religious  fa¬ 
natics  that  originated  in  Holland  about  the  middle  of 
the  Ifitli  century,  holding  tenets  resembling  those  of  the 
early  Anabaptists. 

Iiove'-favor,  n.  Something  given  to  be  worn  in  token 
of  love:  a  gage  d’amour. 

Love'*fea*il,  n.  ( Ec.cl .)  A  kind  of  religious  social 
meetings,  held  periodically  among  the  Methodists,  and 


to  which  only  members  of  their  Church  are  admitted. 
They  are  evidently  in  imitation  of  the  ayapst  or  love- 
feasts  of  the  early  Christian  Church. 

Love'-feal,  n.  The  gallant  act  of  a  lover. — Shaks. 

Love'-gra^u,  n.  (Lot.)  8ce  Ekaurostis. 

Love-in-  idleness,  n.  (Lot.)  A  variety  of  violet. — 
See  Viola. 

Love-knot,  ( luv'not ,)  n.  A  knot  of  ribbon,  Ac.,  used 
as  a  token  of  love,  or  as  representing  mutual  affection. 

Love  lace,  Richard,  an  English  poet,  u.  ill  Kent,  1818, 
was  a  zeaiou*  Royalist,  and  Miffered  much  for  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  Charles  1.  His  poems  are  elegant,  and  he  also 
wrote  2  plays, —  Tit  Scholar,  a  comedy,  and  The  Soldier, 
a  tragedy.  D.  1668. 

Love'laeeville.  m  Kentucky ,  a  post-village  of  Ballard 
co  ,  about  250  m.  W.S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Love  land,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Clermont  co.,  abt. 
23  m.  N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

Love'-lass,  ».  A  sweetheart;  a  mistress. 

Love'ICSS,  a.  Void  of  love;  without  tenderness. 

— U  natlractive. 

Love'-letter,  n.  A  letter  professing  love;  a  letter  of 
courtship;  a  billet  doux. 

Love'-lies-blec<rint?,n.  (7 Sot.)  See  Am  aranthacejE. 

kiOvelily,  (luv'li-ly,)  adv.  Amiably  ;  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  excite  love. 

Love  luiiess.  n.  Quality  of  being  lovely  ;  amiableness; 
qualities  of  body  or  mind  that  may  excite  love. 

Lov'el  I  •  in  Motto,  a  post-twp.  of  Ox  lord  co.;  //op.ubt.1,339. 

Lovell's  St  a  lion,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Erieco. 

Love  -lock,  n.  A  curl,  or  lock  ot  hair  so  called,  worn 
by  men  of  fasliiou  in  the  reigusol  Elizabeth  aud  James 
1.  of  England. 

Love  -lorn,  a.  Forsaken  by  one's  love. 

Lo v 'el ton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Wyoming 
co.,  about  15  m.  VV.  by  S.  of  Tunkhautiock. 

Lovely,  (luv'ly,)  a.  Lovable;  that  may  excite  love; 
possessing  qualities  which  may  invite  affection  ;  amiable; 
pleasing;  beautiful;  charming  ;  delectable ;  delightful; 
enchanting. 

Lov'er,  n.  One  who  loves;  a  fijend  ;  one  who  regards 
with  kindness. — One  who  lias  a  tender  affection,  particu¬ 
larly  fur  a  female;  a  suitor;  an  admirer;  a  wooer. — One 
who  likes  or  is  pleased  with  anything. 

Lo  ver,  n.  (Aren.)  The  same  as  Lolver. 

Lov'er,  Samuel,  an  Irish  novelist,  poet,  musician,  and 
artist,  B.  in  Dublin,  1797.  Starting  in  life  as  a  painter, 
his  early  success  secured  his  election,  in  1828,  as  an 
academician  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Society  of  Arts. 
While  still  engaged  as  painter,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  literature,  and  produced  his  celebrated  Legends  and 
Tales  Illustrative  of  Irish  Character.  Removing  to  Lon¬ 
don,  in  1827,  he  published  his  popular  novels,  Lory 
O' More,  Handy  Andy  (his  best  work),  and  Treasure 
Trove.  In  addition  to  these  labors,  he  devoted  himself 
to  music,  composed  the  comic  operas  of  Rory  O'  More, 
the  Ilapjty  Man,  and  the  11  kite  Horse  of  the  Pejipers, 
and  a  collection  of  songs  and  ballads,  some  of  whit  li,  as 
Molly  Carew ,  Rory  O  More,  The  Angel's  Whisper ,  Molly 
Hawn,  The  Four-leaved  Shamrock,  Ac.,  have  achieved  a 
world-wide  popularity.  In  1847  he  visited  the  U.  States, 
returning  to  England  in  the  following  year.  In  1858 
appeared  his  Lyrics  of  Ireland.  This  gifted  and  genial 
mail  i>.  in  1870. 

Love'-sick,  a.  Sick  or  languishing  with  love  or  amor¬ 
ous  desire. — Dictated  by  a  languishing  lover,  or  express¬ 
ive  of  overpowering  love. 

Love'sickne88,  n.  The  state  of  being  love-sick. 

Love-suit*  n.  Courtship. 

Love'-trick,  n.  Art  of  expressing  love. 

Lov'etteville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Loudon 
co.,  about  100  m.  N.  of  Richmond. 

Love'ville,  in  Vela  ware,  a  post-vill.  of  New  Castle  co. 

Lovi'lia,  or  Lovkl'ia,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Monroe 

1  co.,  about  90  m.  W.S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Lov'iii£f.  a.  Kind;  affectionate;  as,  a  loving  wife. 

Lo  V 'l  n g- kind' liens,  /*.  Tender  regard  ;  mercy  ;  favor. 

Lov  ingly,  adv.  With  love;  affectionately. 

Lov'i lioness,  n.  Kindness;  affection. 

Lov'ingston,  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Nel¬ 
son  co.,  about  118  m.  W.  of  Richmond. 

Lov'iiijfton,  in  llhnois,  a  post-village  of  Moultrie  co., 
about  50  m.  E.  of  Springfield. 

Low,  a.  [Du.  laag  ;  Dun.  lav,  lowT ;  Icel.  lag,  a  place  de¬ 
pressed.  lagdr,  placed,  lagre.istr ,  low.]  Laid,  placed,  or 
having  place  beneath  some  other  thing  or  things;  as,  a 
low  fence. —  Laid  prostrate ;  dejected  ;  as,  in  low  spirits. 
—  Sunk;  depressed  below  any  given  surface  or  place; 
ns,  a  low  valley. —  Not  high  or  elevated;  not  rising  to 
the  usual  height;  as.  low  in  stature.  —  Declining  near 
the  horizon;  deep;  descending  far  below  the  adjacent 
ground.  —  Sunk  to  the  natural  level  of  the  ocean  by  the 
retiring  of  the  tide.  —  Below  the  usual  rate  or  amount, 
or  below  the  ordinary  value;  as,  a  low  price.  —  Not  high 
or  loud,  as,  a  low  tone;  grave  ;  depressed  in  the  scale  of 
sounds.  —  Depressed  in  vigor:  wanting  strength  or  ani¬ 
mation. —  Depressed  in  condition;  in  an  liunible  state; 
interior  in  rank  :  as, low  life. —  Mean ;  abject ;  grovelling  ; 
base ;  dishonorable;  vulgar ;  as,  low  tricks. —  Not  elevated 
or  sublime:  not  exalted  in  thought  or  action  ;  common. 
— Submissive;  reverent. —  W  eak  ;  exhausted  of  vital  en¬ 
ergy  :  feeble;  without  force.  —  Moderate;  not  intense; 
as,  a  low  fever.  —  In  reduced  circumstances;  plain;  sim¬ 
ple.  —  Not  rich,  high-seasoned  or  nourishing. 

— adv.  Not  aloft;  not  on  high. —  Under  the  usual  price; 
at  a  moderate  cost.  —  Near  the  ground.  —  In  a  mean 
condition. —  In  times  not  remote.  —  With  a  depressed 
voice;  not  loudly. —  In  a  state  of  subjection,  poverty,  or 
disgrace. 

— r.  n.  [A.  S.  hlowan;  Du.  loeijan ;  formed  from  the 
sound.]  To  bellow,  as  an  ox  or  cow. 
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— n.  The  voice  of  a  bovine  animal ;  moo. 

Low'-l>ell,  n.  (Du.  laeye.]  Abell  used  in  a  kind  of 
fowling  in  the  night,  to  awaken  the  birds,  and  by  a 
flame  or  light,  lure  them  into  the  net.  —  A  term  of 
familiarity  ;  as,  **  peace,  gentle  low-bell.” 

— v  a.  To  scare  as  with  a  low-bell. 

Low-CIi (I rcli,  a.  (Theol.)  A  term  commonly  applied  in 
the  Church  oi  England  to  those  who  form  the  more 
moderate  party  in  the  Church,  having  less  ambitious 
notions  of  its  authority  and  power,  and  being  more 
tolerant  in  their  conduct  towards  dissenters,  —  opposed 
to  High-Cnurch,  q  v. 

Low'  Countries,  n.pl.  A  term  frequently  applied,  in 
Europe,  to  portions  of  the  country  now  constituting 
Belgium  and  Holland. 

Low  den,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Cedar  co.,  about  42 
m.  E.S  K.  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

Low-IHiteli  and  II i  <;  li- Du  tell.  are  terms  some¬ 
what  improperly  used  lor  Dutch  and  German.  The  con¬ 
fusion  seems  to  have  arisen  from  Deulsch  signifying 
German  in  the  language  ol  that  country. 

Lowe,SiR  IIudmin.  tile  English  jailer  of  Napoleon  I. at  St. 
Helena.  The  inflexible  and  unintelligible  severity  with 
which  he  discharged  his  odious  duty,  has  been  strongly 
denounced  by  Dr  Barry  O’Meara,  and  in  the  Memorial 
de  St.  Helene.  The  impressive  and  irrefutable  protest  of 
the  Great  Captive  will  attach  to  the  name  of  L.  an  in¬ 
delible  stigma.  On  the  death  of  Napole<  n,  L.  returned 
to  England,  where  he  was  very  coldly  received,  lie 
defended  himself  by  producing  the  instructions  of  t lie 
British  govt.,  which  were  very  minute,  strict,  and  severe, 
and  left  but  little  to  the  discretion  of  the  governor;  but 
was  unable  to  escape  thcodiiim  which  naturally  attached 
to  the  execution  of  such  instructions.  Hi*  i>.  in  London, 
in  very  poor  circumstances,  1844,  in  the  Goth  year  of  his 
age. 

Lew  '<‘11,  ( Wei ,)  the  patronymic  of  an  eminent  family 
of  Mass.,  descended  from  an  old  English  stock,  and  of 
which  the  following  members  are  the  most  noticeable: 

L.,  John,  LL.D.,  an  American  statesman  and  jurist,  b.  at 
Newburyport,  1743,  (o.  s.)  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1760,  and  alter  being  admitted  to  the  practice 
of  law,  settled  in  Boston  in  1777,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  framed  the  constitution  of 
Massachusetts,  in  1780.  Dr.  L  was  one  of  the  earliest 
advocates  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  aided  its 
extinction  in  his  State,  in  1783.  In  1781,  lie  entered 
Congress,  and.  in  H01,  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of 
Massachusetts.  D.  1802. 

L  ,  Francis  Cabot,  son  of  the  preceding,  B.  1775,  has 
acquired  celebrity  as  being  the  first  to  establish  the  cot¬ 
ton  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  and.  also,  as  the 
founder  of  the  town  which  bears  his  name,  and  which 
has  since  become  the  chief  seat  of  textile  manufactures 
in  tliis  country.  I).  1817. 

L.,  John,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at  Boston,  1799,  founded 
the  Lowell  Institute  in  that  city,  bequeathing  $250, U00 
tor  its  maintenance,  and  D.  in  India,  1836. 

L.,  James  Russell,  a  distinguished  American  poet,  grand¬ 
son  of  Judge  Lowell,  b.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1819, 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1838,  ami  studied 
the  law,  which,  however,  he  has  never  practised,  lie 
embarked  in  authorship  before  leaving  college,  by  the 
publication  of  a  class  poem.  A  volume  of  miscellaneous 
poems,  entitled  A  Veur's  Life,  appeared  in  1841  ;  a  new 
collection  containing  a  Legend  of  Brittany,  Prometheus, 
and  others,  in  1844:  Conversations  on  some  of  the.  Old 
Pods,  containing  a  series  of  well-studied  criticisms,  Loth 
in  prose  and  verse,  giving  indications  of  L.' s  interest  in 
the  various  practical  ami  philanthropic  questions  of  the 
day,  in  1845  ;  a  third  collection  of  poems,  and  The  Vision 
of  Sir  Lawful,  founded  on  a  legend  of  the  Search  for 
the  HolyGraal,  in  1848;  A  Fable,  for  Critics ,  in  which 
he  satirically  passes  in  review  the  literati  of  the  United 
States;  and  his  most  reinaikahle  work,  the  Bigloio  Pa¬ 
pers,  a  collection  of  humorous  poems  on  political  sub¬ 
jects,  written  in  the  Yankee  dialect,  in  1848.  The  latter 
has  been  frequently  reprinted  in  England.  The  Fireside. 
Journal,  inc  luding  graphic  papers  on  Cambridge  in  old 
times,  and  a  second  series  of  the  “  Biglow  Papers,”  ap¬ 
peared  in  1S64.  II is  later  works  are,  Under  the  Willows 
and  other  Jhmns  ( 1 868 j ;  The  Cathedral,  a  poem  (1869); 
Among  my  Books,  and  My  Study  Windows  (1870),  and 
'Three  Memorial  Poems  (1877).  L.  was  for  several  mouths 
editor  of  a  magazine  called  the  “  Pionee'*,”  and  was 
afterwards  connected  with  the  “Anti-Slavery  Stand¬ 
ard,”  and  editor  of  the  “Atlantic  Monthly”  and  the 
“North  American  Review,”  to  these, as  well  as  to  other 
periodicals,  he  had  long  been  a  contributor.  lie  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Longfellow  as  professor  of  Modern  Litera¬ 
ture  at  Harvard,  iti  1854.  The  degree  of  D.C.L.  wfas  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  in  1873  by  Oxford,  and  LL.D..  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  England,  in  1875.  In  1877  was 
appointed  by  President  Ilayes  as  Minister  to  Spain,  and 
in  1880  transferred  to  London  as  Minister  to  England. 

Lowell,  in  Gen.,  a  vill.of  Randolph  co. ;  in  Cal.,  a  vill. 
of  Nevada  co.,  abt.  10  m.  N.E.  of  Nevada  City;  in  111., 
ap.-v.  of  La  Salle  co.,  abt.  13  m.S.W.  of  Ottawa;  in  hid., 
a  p.  0.  of  Lake  co.;  a  vill.  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  on  St.  Joseph’s 
River;  in  Iowa,  a  p.-v.  of  Henry  co.,  abt.  65  m.S.  by  E. 
of  Iowa  City;  in  Ky.,  a  p.-v.  of  Gerrard  co.,  abt.  38  m, 
S.  of  Lexington  ;  in  Maine,  a  p.-twp.  of  Penobscot  co. 

Louell,  in  Massachusetts,  a  city  of  Middlesex  co.,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Merrimac  and  Concord  rivers,  about 
25  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Boston  :  Lat.  42°  38'  46v  N-,  Lon.  71° 
19'  2"  W.  L.  is  one  of  tbe  most  important  manufactur¬ 
ing  cities  of  the  United  States.  It  is  regularly  laid  out, 
considering  the  unevenness  of  its  site,  for  the  most  part 
substantially  built,  and  contains  ninny  fine  edifices. 
The  Merrimac  River  has  here  a  fall  of  33  feet,  which, 
by  means  of  canals  or  feeders,  has  been  utilized  to  the 
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extent  of  over  12,000  horse-power.  The  cotton  and 
woollen  manufactures  alone  represent  a  total  capital 
of  $13,650,000,  running  457.512  spindles,  employing 
13.717  hands,  and  pn*ducing.  weekly,  2.328,000  yards  of 
cotton  cloth  :  19,500  yards  of  woollen  cloth  ;  35,000  yards 
of  carpet ;  2.500  shawls,  and  6,000  dozen  of  hosiery.  The 
other  principal  manufactures  are  machinery,  locomo¬ 
tives,  cutlery,  dye-stuffs,  and  chemicals,  furniture,  fire¬ 
arms,  kc.  Previous  to  1821,  this  locality  was  known  as 
Pawtucket  Falls,  and  the  only  improvement  was  a 
canal  aht.  m.  in  length,  constructed  to  raft  lumber 
around  the  Falls  At  this  period  the  great  advantages 
of  such  an  immense  water-power  attracted  the  attention 
of  ertain  Boston  capitalists;  they  purchased  the  ad¬ 
joining  lauds,  together  with  the  interest  in  the  canal ; 
laid  out  town-lots,  established  factories,  and  the  result 
of  their  enterprise  is  a  large,  populous,  and  wealthy 
manufacturing  city.  The  population,  which  in  1822 
did  not  amount  to  200,  is  now  upwards  of  50.000. 

Low  'ell.  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Kent  co.,  abt.  13  m.  K  t»y  S.  of  Grand  Rapids;  pop.  of 
township^  3,100;  of  vill.,  1,500. 

— A  Till,  ot  Washtenaw  co  ,  aht.  5  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Ann  Harbor. 

Lowell,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Renville  co. ;  yp. 
aht.  150 

Lowell,  in  X.  Oimtina,  a  village  of  Johnson  co.,  abt 
37  m.  E.S.E.  of  Raleigh. 

Lo  well,  in  Xcw  York,  a  post-office  of  Oneida  co. 

Lowell,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Washington  co..  abt. 
10  m.  N.  of  Marietta. 

Low  ell,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Orleans  co. ; 
yip.  aht.  1.000. 

Lowell,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Dodge  co.,  abt.  38  ui.  N.E.  of  Madison ;  pop.  of  township, 
aht.  1.400. 

Lowell  Mills,  in  Indiana,  a  P.  0.  of  Bartholomew  co.  i 

Lo Wellville.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Mahoning  co.. 
aht.  12  m.  E.  of  Canfield. 

Low'cnbcrg.  or  Lumbers:.  loomTxrirg.)  a  town  of 
Austria,  prov.  of  Silesia,  on  the  Bober.  16  in.  S.W.  of 
Liegnitz.  Manuf  Woollens,  linens.and  cottons.  l*op. 5,500. 

Lowrr.  (lo'er, t  r.  a.  To  cause  to  descend  ;  t*»  let  down  : 
to  take  or  bring  down:  to  depress;  to  suffer  to  sink 
downward.  —  To  bring  downward  as  in  rank  or  feel¬ 
ings  ;  to  humble;  to  degrade;  to  debase.  —  To  bring 
down,  as  in  value  or  amount ;  to  lessen  ;  to  diminish  ;  to 
reduce. 

— r.  n.  To  fall  ;  to  sink ;  to  grow  less.  —  To  let  down  the 
brows  ;  to  look  sullen  ;  to  frown.  —  To  appear  dark  or 
gloomy  ;  to  be  clonded  ;  to  threaten  a  storm. 

LftW'er,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Cape  May  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2.200. 

Lower  Alien,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Cum¬ 
berland  co.  ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Lower  Alloitay's  Creek.  in  New  Jersey ,  a  town¬ 
ship  of  Salem  co. :  pop.  abt.  2.500. 

Lower  Angns  ta,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Northumberland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,600. 

Lower  Rank,  in  New  Jersey,  a  P.  0.  of  Burlington  co. 

Lower  Bartlett,  in  N*w  Himpshire,  a  post-village 
of  Carroll  co.,  aht.  05  m.  N.X.E.  of  Concord. 

Lower  Dlac  Licit,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Nicho¬ 
las  co..  aht.  53  m.  E.N.E.  of  Frankfort.  It  is  noted  for 
the  mineral  springs  in  the  vicinity. 

Lower  (or  Old)  California,  a  dept,  of  Mexico, 
forming  a  peninsula  of  the  8.  W.  coast  of  N.  America, 
which  extends  N.W.  from  Lat.  22°  52/  N.,  Lon.  109°  53' 
W.,  to  Lat.  32°  3CK  N.,  Lon.  117°  30'  W.  It  is  aht  750 
m.  in  length  by  an  average  hresidth  of  90  in.  Area, 
aht.  70.000  sq.  m.  The  peninsula  is  of  volcanic  origin,' 
and  is  traversed  throughout  its  entire  length  by  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  averages  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  3.000  feet,  and  culminates  at  Cerro  de  la  Gi- 
ganta,  a  peak  4,900  feet  in  height.  Pi  vers.  Few,  small, 
and  unimportant,  two  fallinginto  the  Gulf  of  California, 
and  three  into  the  Pacific.  There  are,  however,  nu¬ 
merous  copious  springs  along  the  interior;  but  they 
seldom  form  streams,  their  wate:^  l»eing either  alisorbed 
by  the  arid  sandy  earth,  yr  arc  lost  in  the  subterranean 
channels  among  the  rocks.  This  scarcity  of  water  ren¬ 
ders  the  soil  aim- >st  uniformly  sterile,  and  consequently 
the  vegetation  is  very  scanty  even  in  the  lower  regions, 
while  the  more  elevated  arc  absolutely  hare  and  deso¬ 
late.  There  arc  e*ome  spots,  however,  which  have  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  fertility,  and  produce  maize,  wheat,  peas,  ma¬ 
nioc,  grapes,  oranges,  and  other  tropical  fruits ;  hut  such 
tracts  are  very  rare.  The  native  vegetation  consists 
merely  in  briers,  small  shrubs,  or  dwarf-trees,  and  a 
gigantic  species  of  cactus.  The  chief  towns  are  La  Paz 
(the  capital),  Loretto,  and  Rosario.  L.  C.  was  discov¬ 
ered  by  Fortuno  Zimenes.  in  1534.  Pip.  abt.  20,000. 

Low  er-ease.  n.  (Print.)  The  case  containing  the 
small  letters,  usually  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame, 
—  whence  its  name. 

—a.  (Print.)  Applied  to  small  letters,  in  opposition  to 
capita Jfe. 

Lower  (  hance  ford.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township 
o!  York  co  ;  /*>/>.  a!  t.  2,160. 

Lower  Chi  ell 'ester.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township 
of  Delaware  co. :  yp.  aht.  1.300 

Low  er  Diek'inson.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Cumberland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.400. 

Lower  Em  pire.  (Hist.)  The  designation  applied 
to  the  Roman  Empire  in  its  decline,  commencing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  historians,  with  the  reign  of  Constan¬ 
tine  I..  and.  according  to  others,  with  its  separation  int* » 
the  Eastern  and  Western  empires  at  the  death  of  Theo¬ 
dosius  I.,  in  395.  The  term  is  applied  more  particularly 
to  the  Eastern  Empire  q.  r.).  Its  history,  (L H-stoire 
du  Bas  Empire ,)  by  Lebeau  and  Ameilbou,  appeared  at 
2aris,  in  29  vols.,  in  1757.  1 


Lower  Evesliam.  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Bur¬ 
lington  co. 

Lower  Gil  manton,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post- 
office  of  Belknap  co. 

Lower  If  ei«l  elberg:.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post  town¬ 
ship  of  Bei k-*  co.:  pop.  aht.  3,200. 

Lower  Lake,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Lake 
co  .  abt.  20  m.  8  E.  of  takeport. 

Lower  La  w' re  nee.  in  Ohio,  a  Tillage  of  Washington 
co„  abt.  1U0  in.  E.8.E.  of  Col  u rabus. 

Low er  Lea'coek.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Lancaster  co. ;  pop  abt.  2.600. 

Lower  fflCMf/j  I  Pennsylvania, 

a  township  of  Leliigh  co. :  yp.  abt.  3,7bO. 

Lower  Mahantan  g:o.  iu  Pennsylvania .  a  post- 
townshipof  Schuylkill  co. 

Low  er  Maho  noy,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Northumberland  c. ;  yp.  abt  2.200. 

Low  er  Make'field.  in  Pennsylvania .  a  township  of 
Bucks  co. ;  yip.  abt.  2.600 

Low  er  Marl  borough,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village 
of  Calvert  co..  abt  26  m.  8.8. W.  of  Annapolis. 

Lower  Mer'ion.  in  I*ennsylrama,  a  post-township 
of  Montgomery  co. :  yp.  abt.  5,800. 

Low  er  Mil  ford,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Le¬ 
high  co  :  y/p.  2,2u0. 

Lower  Mount  Beth  el,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  town¬ 
ship  of  Northampton  co  :  yp.  abt  4,300. 

Lower  Naz  areth,  in  Jknnsy/rania ,  a  township  of 
Northampton  co. 

Low  er  Xew'|M>rt.  in  Ohio,  a  P.0,  of  Washington  co. 

Lower  Okan,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Coles  co. 

Lower  Oxford,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Ches¬ 
ter  co. ;  Jiop.  aht.  1,800. 

Lower  Pax 'toil,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Dauphin  <:>>.:  yp.  abt  2,0 

Low  er  Penn's  Xeok,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of 

Salem  co. :  poo.  abt.  2,500. 

Low  er  Providence,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-town¬ 
ship  of  Montgomery  co.;  yip.  abt.  2,000. 

Lower  Peach-tree,  in  .4  laba  ma,  a  post-office  of  Wil¬ 
cox  co. 

Lower  Sag  inaw,  in  Michigan,  the  former  name  of 
Bay  City.  q.  v. 

Low  er  Sagr'inaw.  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Saginaw 
co.,  abt.  112  in.  N-N.W.  of  Detroit. 

Lower  Saint  Clair,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township 
of  Alleghany  co. 

Lower  Sa'lem.  in  Ohio,  a  P.  0.  of  Washington  co. 

Lower  Salford,  iu  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of, 
Montgomery  co. :  yp.  aht.  1>00. 

Lower  Sandas'ky,  in  Ohio.  See  Trexoxt. 

Lower  Sau  con,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township 
of  Northampton  co. ;  yp.  aht.  4>00. 

Lower  Smith 'field,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  j 
Monroe  co. 

Lower  Sqnnnlinni,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-office  of 
Monmouth  co. 

Lower  Swaia  ra.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  ; 
D  olphin  co. :  yp.  abt.  1,500. 

Lower  Three  Creek,  in  .31  Carolina,  enters  the 
Savannah  River  from  Barnwell  dist. 

Lower  Towamen'sing,  in  lVnnsylvania,  a  town¬ 
ship  of  Carbon  co. ;  nop  ai  t.  l^OO. 

Lower  Tnr'keyfoot.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township 
of  Somerset  oo. :  pop.  abt.  1.000. 

Lower  Vwchlati.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of] 
Chester  co. :  yp.  abt.  1.100. 

Low  er  Valley,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-office  of  Hun¬ 
terdon  c**. 

Louver  'ter  ford,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of 
Caledonia  Co.,  abt. 35  m.  E.N.E.  of  M«  *ntpelier. 

Lower  Wind  sor,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
York  co.;  yp.  abt  2,700. 

Lo  w'eringly,  adv.  With  cloudiness  or  threatening 
gloom. 

Low  ermod.  a.  Lowest. 

Low  ery,  a.  Cloudy;  gloomy. 

Lowestoft,  los'toft.)  a  town  of  England,  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Suffolk  co..  20  m.  S.E.  of  Norwich.  It  is  a  re¬ 
sort  for  visitors  as  a  watering-place  during  the  summer! 
season.  Being  built  on  the  most  E  laud  of  England,  I 
it  has  two  light-houses,  and  its  harbor,  which  is  spa¬ 
cious.  though  of  somewhat  difficult  access,  is  defended 
by  forts  and  batteries.  Manuf.  China-ware,  and  ropes. ' 
But  the  chief  consequence  of  L.  as  a  port  is  owing  to 
its  herring,  cod,  mackerel,  and  sprat  fisheries.  Pip. 
11,729. 

Loweville.  (Jo'ril. )  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Madison 
co.,  aht.  180  m.  N.  of  Montgomery. 

Low -German,  n.  [Ger.  Ptatt-deutsch.  or  Xinler- 
deutsch .]  ( Phitol .)  That  softer  German  dialect  which 
was  formerly  sj*oken  over  a  great  part  of  Germany,  and 
which  is  even  now  the  language  of  the  common  people 
in  most  parts  of  North  or  Lower  Germany.  It  has 
also  maintained  itself  in  some  legal  form-  ;  thus  the 
Hamburg  oath  of  citizenship  is  in  L.  G.  It  is  not,  as  is  i 
sometimes  supposed,  a  corrupt  language,  hut  a  distinct 
dialect  as  much  as  the  High-German.  though  circum¬ 
stances  have  caused  the  latter  to  l»ecoine  the  language 
of  literature  and  of  the  educated  classes.  —  8ee  German 
LANGUAGE  AND  LlTERAICRE. 

Low  Hamp  ton, in  New  York, a  post-villageof  Wash- 
ington  co. 

Low  Hill,  in  P-  nnsylvania,  a  post-townsliip  of  Lehigh 
co  ;  pop.  aht.  1.4b0. 

Low  iez.  lo’iks.  i.i  town  of  Russian  Poland.  44  m.  W. 
S.W.  of  Warsaw,  oil  the  Bzura,  an  affluent  of  the  Vistula. 
Manuf.  Linen  weaving  and  tanning.  Pp.  $.’200. 
Lowigite.»  Min.  A  var.  of  alum-stone  found  atTolfa 
in  Italy  and  Tabrze  in  Siberia,  and  differing  from  ordi- 
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nary  a1um-#tone  only  in  containing  a  leas  amount  of 

'  water. 

Lo  w  i  ns*,  n.  Tlie  bellowing  or  cry  of  cattle. 

Low  land.  n.  Land  which  is  low  with  respect  to  the 
neighboring  country  :  a  low  or  level  enntry. 

Low  lander,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  L-wland*. 

l*ow  lands.  n.  pi.  A  term  applieo  to  the  southern 
parts  of  Scotland,  in  contradistinction  the  Highlands, 
which  comprise  the  northern  and  north-western  parts. 

i/ow  liticHxl.  Low  lihead.  .  A  1  *wly  state. 

Low'lily,  adv.  Humbly;  without  pride. —  Meanly; 
without  dignity. 

Low  lines*,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  1  wly  :  free¬ 
dom  from  pride:  humility  ;  humbleness  of  mind. — Meati¬ 
ness  ;  want  of  dignity:  abject  depression. 

Low'ly.  a.  Not  high;  n-l  elevated  in  place.  —  Haring 
a  low  esteem  of  one's  own  worth;  free  from  pride; 
Modest;  humble. — Wanting  dignity  or  rank;  low; 
mean  — Not  lofty  #«r  sublime  :  humble. 

"  These  rural  poems  and  their  lotcly  •trains.'*  —  Pry  Jen. 

—adv.  Humbly  ;  meekly :  modestly. 

— Meanness;  in  a  low  condition;  without  grandeur  or 
dignity. 

Low  Moor,  in  Ioxca,  a  village  of  Clinton  co.,  abt.  9  m. 
E.  of  De  Witt. 

Low  ndes.  <  l mends.)  in  Alabama,  a  S. central  m  ;  area, 
abt.  930  sq.m.  Hirers.  Alabama  River,  and  Pintelala, 
Letohatchee.  and  other  creeks.  Surface,  uneven;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap  Haynesville.  Pop  abt.  29.000. 

Lowndes,  in  Georgia. a  S.co.,  adjoining  Florida;  area, 
abt.  4  0  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Withlacoochee  ami  Little  rivers, 
besides  Severn!  smaller  streams.  .Surface,  level ;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Trouprille.  Pp.  abt.  6.0*0. 

Low nd ps.  in  M  •  4asn; 

area, abt. 725 sq.  m.  Rivers.  Tombigbee  and  Oktibbeha 
rivers,  and  Luxapalflla  and  other  creeks.  Surface,  gently 
undulating;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Columbus.  P-p. 
abt.  26.000. 

Low  ndes.  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Wayne  co..abt.  160 
m.  S.E  "f  Jefferson  City. 

Lou  ndes'borough.  in  Alabama ,  a  jK-st-vflIage  of 
Lowndes  co..  abt.  25  m.  W  S.W.  of  Montgomery. 

Lowndes'!  ille.inX  Carolina,  a  p«  st-villageof  Abl*e- 
ville  dist..  abt.  110  m.  W.  of  Columbia. 

Lowness,  n.  The  state  of  being  Ivor  depressed: 
state  of  being  less  elevated  than  something  els*-  — 
Meanness  of  condition,  mind,  or  character.  —  Want  of 
dignity.  —  Want  of  sublimity  in  style  or  sentiment. — 
Submissiveness. —  Depression  of  mind  :  want  of  courage 
or  fortitude;  dejection.  —  Depression  in  fortune:  a  state 
of  poverty.  —  Depression  in  strength  or  intensity.  —  De¬ 
pression  in  price  or  worth. — Gravenes©  or  softness  of 
sound. 

Low  -pressnre.  a.  (Steam-engine.’)  A  pressure  only 
equal,  or  inferior,  to  that  of  the  atmosphere. 

Isnc  Pressure  steam-engine, is  where  the  steam-engine 
is  worked  at  a  low  pressure  of  steam,  when  the  steam 
is  drawn  off  into  a  condenser  apparatus 

Low  rence’s  Mills,  in  X.  Carolina, a  Tillage  of  Lin¬ 
coln  co. 

Low  ry,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Bedford  co. 

Low  ry's  Ferry,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Murray  co. 

Low  ry's  Turnout,  in  N.  Carol  a,  a  village  of 
Barnwell  dist. 

Low'rytown.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Carbon 
co., on  the  Lehigh  River. abt.  12  m. above  Mauch  Chunk. 

Low'-spirited,  a.  Not  having  animation  and  cour 
age;  dejected ;  depressed:  d  >t  lively  or  sprightly. 

Low  -spiritedness,  n.  State  of  low  spirits;  dejec¬ 
tion  of  mind. 

Low  Spirits,  n.  Depression  or  dejection  of  mind; 
hypochondriasis. —  Dunglisan. 

Low  Sunday,  n.  The  first  Sunday  after  Easter:  —  so 
called  because  it  is  a  lower  festival  than  Easter-dav.  and 
that  some  part  of  the  services  proper  to  Easter-day  is 
rej»eated  on  that  day. 

Lowt.n  The  same  as  Lorr.  q.  r. 

Low  vi lie.  in  A>ir  Tori-,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Lewis  county,  abt.  55  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Utica;  yip. of 
township  aht.  5.000. 

Low  vi  lie.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Erie  co.,  abt. 
15  m  S.E.  of  Erie. 

Low  vi  lie.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township 
■  1  lumbia  county,  abt.  22  m.  .V  < :  Madkoo ;  pep.  of 
township  abt.  1.300. 

Lox'a.  See  Loja. 

Loxodrom'ie.  a.  [Tr.  larodmmiqucJ]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  loxodnMnIcs;  ns,  loxodromic  tables. 

Loxodroin  ics.  n.  sing.  Fr.  hxrodrtanie  ;  Gr.  logos , 
and  dromns.]  The  art  of  oblique  Killing  l»y  the  rhomb, 
which  always  makes  an  equal  angle  with  every  merid¬ 
ian  :  that  is.  when  yon  sail  neither  directly  under  the 
equator,  nor  under  one  and  the  same  meridian,  but 
across  them;  hence  the  table  of  rh«»mhs,  or  the  trans¬ 
verse  tables  of  miles,  with  the  table  of  longitudes  and 
latitudes,  by  which  the  sailor  may  practically  find  his 
course,  distance,  latitude,  or  longitude,  is  called  loxo- 
*lmmicR.  —  Johnson. 

Loxod'ron  ism.  n.  The  act  of  moving  or  Killing  in 
a  loxodromic  line  or  curve. 

Loy.  n  i  Agric.  i  A  long,  narrow  spade.nsed  in  stony  lands. 

Loy  al.  a.  Fr.  loyal ;  Norm,  laial ;  from  Lat.  legal u, 
pertaining  to  the  law,  from  lex,  legis.  a  law.  See  Law.] 
Faithful  and  ol»edieiit  to  the  laws.  —  Faithful  to  a  prince 
or  superior.  —  True  to  plighted  faith,  duty,  or  love;  not 
treacherous. 

Loyalliau'na.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  West¬ 
moreland  co. 

Loyalhan  Ha  Creek,  in  P-nns>/lvani  i,  joins  the 
Conemaugh  near  Siilzburgh  to  form  the  Kiskimiuetas 
River. 
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L«y  alisl,  n.  A  person  who  adheres  to  his  sovereign  ;T 
one  who  maintain*  hi*  allegiance  to  his  prince,  ami  de¬ 
fends  hi*  cause  in  times  of  revolt. 

Loy  ally.  aar.  \\  ith  fidelity  to  a  prince  or  sovereign, 
nr  to  a  husband  or  lover. 

Lo  yal  Lo'kJoii.  (The  Military  order  op  tiif.)  An 
association  formed  by  ••Hirer*  and  honorably  discharged 
officers  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  of  the 
United  States,  April  15.  1865,  to  “cherish  the  memories 
and  associations  of  the  war  waged  iu  defence  of  the 
unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  Republic;  to  strengthen 
the  ties  of  fraternal  fellowship  and  sympathy  formed  j 
from  companionship  in  arm* ;  to  advance  the  hot  in¬ 
terests  of  soldiers  and  sailor*  of  the  U  8.:  to  extend 
all  possible  relief  to  unfortunate  officers  and  their  fami¬ 
lies;  to  foster  the  cultivation  of  military  and  naval  sci¬ 
ence;  to  enforce  unqualified  allegiatice  to  the  general 
Government :  to 
protect  the  "5 

rights  and  liber¬ 
ties  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizenship, 
and  to  main¬ 
tain  national 
honor  and  inde¬ 
pendence.”  The 
principles 
which  form  the 
basis  of  the  or¬ 
der  are  u  true  al¬ 
legiance  to  the 
U.  States,  based 
upon  a  para¬ 
mount  respect 
for  and  fidelity 
to  the  National 
Cons  ti  t  ntion 
ami  Laws,  mani¬ 
fested  by  the 
diseountenan  c- 
ing  of  whatever 
may  t  e  u  d  to 
weaken  loyalty, 
incite  to  insur¬ 
rection.  treason, 
or  rebellion,  or 
in  any  manner  to  impair  the  efficiency  and  permanency 
of  our  Free  Institutions.”  The  organization  consists  of 
State  Commanderies  and  a  National  Coinmatidery  j 
known  as  the  Commandery-in-chief.  The  members  or 
companions  of  the  order  are  of  3  classes  :  “1st.  Com-! 
missioned  officers  of  the  U.  8.  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine; 
Corps,  —  Regular  and  Volunteer, —  who  have  been 
actually  engaged  in  the  National  service  during  the  late( 
rebellion.  2d.  The  eldest  male  lineal  descendants  of 
Companions  of  the  First  (1st)  Class,  or  collateral  rela¬ 
tions.  3d.  A  limited  number  of  honorary  members 
under  certain  restrictions  of  gentlemen  iu  civil  life,  who 
during  the  late  rebellion  have  been  specially  distin¬ 
guished  Ibr  conspicuous  and  consistent  loyalty  to  the 
National  Government,  and  who  have  been  active  and 
eminent  in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  same.  ” 
The  insignia  of  the  order  i  Fig.  1638)  consists  of  a  badge , 
pendant  by  a  link  and  a  ring  of  gold,  from  the  ribbon. 
—  The  Imhb  of  the  order  is:  —  (dwrn  —  a  cross  of  8 
points  gold;  cantoned  with  rays  of  gold, —  forming  a! 
star.  The  cross  enamelled  azure  (blue);  charged  with 
a  'mailer  ernes  of  like  proportions,  enamelled  white  and 
edged  with  gold.  In  the  centre  thereof,  within  acircle, 
enamelled  gules  ( red),  the  National  eagle  displayed  iu  I 
gold.  On  the  circle,  gold,  the  motto — “  Lex  Re  git,  Anna 
Tmentmr.”  —  In  relievo,  reverse —  the  star  a*  above  de¬ 
scribed.  In  the  centre  thereof,  within  a  circle  enamel¬ 
led  gules  i red',  two  sabres  in  saltire,  their  point*  in 
base:  surmounted  by  a  faces  pale-wise.  eusigtied  with 
the  Phrygian  cap :  environed  iu  chief  with  an  arch  of 
13  star*  :  in  base,  a  wreath  of  laniel :  —  all  in  gold.  On 
the  circle,  gold,  the  legend — 44  .1/.  O.  Loyal  Legion  V.  S. 
M DCCCLA' U’  —  in  relievo.  —  It  is  worn  in  the  centre 
of  the  left  breast,  suspended  by  the  riblon  of  the  order, 
which  is  for  Companions  of  the  First  (1st)  Class,  a  red 

ribbon  of  an  inch  wide,  bordered  with  white  and 
edged  with  blue,  each  of  an  inch  wide:  —  for  Com¬ 
panions  of  the  Second  (2d)  and  the  Third  (3d)  Class, 
a  blue  rildion  of  an  inch  wide,  bordered  with  white 
and  edged  with  red,  each  gXr  inch  wide. 
Loy'Alsook,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Ly¬ 
coming  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,600. 

Loy  alnook  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  River  below  Williamsport. 

Loyalty,  n.  [Fr./"yif4«,from  L.  hnX.UgalitasA  Faith¬ 
ful  adherence  to  the  laws  or  to  allegiance:  fidelity  to  a 
prince  or  sovereign,  or  to  a  husband  or  lover. 

Loy  alty  Islands,  a  group  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  K. 
of  New  Caledonia,  consisting  of  2  large  and  3  small 


islands,  the  3  largest  being  inhabited.  —  Lifi  is  the  most 
N  .  and  the  largest:  Lit  .at  the  N.  extremity.  20°27'S  . 
Lon  167°  E.  It  is  37  m.  long,  from  10  to  20  broad,  is  of 
coral  formation,  and  has  n*»  harbor.  It  is  alnmt  250  ft. 
in  elevation,  level  on  the  top. and  thickly  wooded.  /’»/*• 
Estimated  at  3,000.  —  Mari,  discovered  in  1841.  is  altout 
20  in.  long  and  10  broad.  It  is  of  coral  formation,  level, 
and  thicklv  wooded  It  is  densely  |»opnlated  by  a  wild 
race  of  small  stature,  the  number  of  w  hich  is  not  as¬ 
certained. 

Loyd.  See  Lloyd 

Loyds'yille,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Belmont  co. 
abt.  16  m.  W.  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Loyo  la.  (St.  Ignatius  de.)  founder  of  the  Society  of 


Jesuits,  was  B.  in  1491,  of  a  noble  family,  in  the  Spanish 
province  of  Guiptisroa.  He  was  at  first  iu  the  army, 
and  served  with  distinguished  bravery;  but  having  been 
severely  wuuuded  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  he  beguiled  , 
his  time  with  books:  and  on  reading  the  Lives  of  t lie  J 
Saints,  his  imagination  became  highly  excited,  and  he 
determined  to  devote  himself  from  that  time  to  works, 
of  piety.  He  began  by  making  a  pilgrimage  toJeru-| 
Salem,  not  front  a  mere  wish  to  see  those  places  which 
had  been  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  our  Lord,  but  in 
the  hope  of  converting  the  infidels,  who  were  masters 
of  the  Holy  Land,  or  of  gaining  the  palm  of  martyrdom 
iu  the  attempt.  Having  accomplished  this  painful  and 
perilous  journey,  he  returned  to  Spain,  more  unprovided 
even  than  he  had  left  it.  In  1526,  he  went  to  the  uni-, 
versify  of  Alcala,  where  lie  found  some  adherents;  but 
the  Inquisition  imprisoned  him  for  hi*  conduct,  which 
appeared  strange,  ami  rendered  him  suspected  of  witch¬ 
craft.  He  was  not  delivered  from  the  prison  of  the  Holy 
office  until  1528,  when  he  went  to  Paris  to  continue  his 
studies.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  several  Span¬ 
iards  and  Frenchmen,  who  were  afterwards  noted  as  his 
followers.  They  were  Pierre  Favre,  Francis  Xavier,  Lai- 
nez,  Salmemn,  Robadilla,  and  Rodriguez.  They  con¬ 
ceived  a  plan  of  an  order  for  the  conversion  of  heathens 
and  sinners,  and,  on  Ascension  Day.  in  1534,  they  sol¬ 
emnly  pledged  themselves  to  this  great  work  in  the  sub¬ 
terranean  chapel  of  the  abbey  of  Montmartre.  They 
met  again,  in  1536,  at  Venice,  whence  they  proceeded  to 
Rome,  and  received  the  confirmation  of  their  fraternity 
from  Pope  Paul  111.,  as  Clerks  oj  the  &>ciety  of  Jesus 


In  1541,  Ignatius  was  chosen  general  of  the  society,  in¬ 
vested  with  absolute  authority,  and  subject  only  to  the 
Pope;  he  continued  his  abstinence  and  penances  during 
life;  aud  died  in  1566.  L.  was  in  person  of  a  middle 
stature,  and  of  olive  complexion,  with  a  bald  head,  eyes 
full  of  fire,  and  an  aquiline  nose,  majestic  air,  and  noble 
countenance.  He  is  often  described  as  a  fiery  enthusiast ; 
but  nothing  could  he  further  from  the  truth.  Though 
l»y  nature  of  an  ardent  temperament,  his  action*  were 
so  entirely  under  his  control  that  during  hi*  lile  lie  was 
commonly  thought  cold  and  phlegmatic.  His  outward 
bearing  gave  no  sign  of  the  religious  zeal  which  burnt 
in  his  heart.  Obedience,  humility,  and  resignation 
amounting  to  indifference,  were  among  the  virtues  that 
he  practised  and  loved  to  inculcate.  To  him  are  due, 
not  alone  in  the  general  spirit,  but  even  in  most  of  their 
details,  all  the  rules  and  constitutions  of  his  order. 
From  him  also  originated  several  works  of  great  charity 
and  benevolence,  the  germs  of  great  institutions  still 
maintained  in  Rome.  But  the  great  source  of  his  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  world  is  his 
well-known  Exrrcitia  Spirit ualia. .  He  died  at  Rome,  it 
may  well  be  believed,  prematurely,  being  worn  out  by 
his  long-continued  austerities.  July  31,  1556.  He  was 
solemnly  canonized  as  a  saint  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622. 
His  life  has  been  written  in  almost  every  European  lan¬ 
guage.  The  biographies  of  Rihadaueira.  of  Maffei,  of 
Bartoli.  and  Bonhours  are  the  best  known  and  most 
popular  among  Roman  Catholics. 

Lozere.  ( If/zair ,)  a  dept,  in  the  S.  of  France,  bet.  Lat. 
44°  and  45°  N  .  Lon. 3° and  4°  E.,  having  N.  Haute-Loire 
and  Cantal,  E.  Gard  and  Ardeche. 8. Gard,  W.Cantal  and 
Aveyron;  area,  1,973  sq.  m.  This  dept,  lies  chiefly  on 
the  N.W.  slope  of  Cevennes.  The  surface  varies  from 
2,500  to  5,000  feet  above  the  sea:  but  the  average 
elevation  is  3,800  feet.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
Lozere  Mountain  In  the  S.E..  one  of  the  principal  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  Cevennes,  4.883  ft.  in  height.  Rivers.  Allier. 
Tarn.  Lot,  and  Gard.  all  of  which  have  their  source*  in 
this  dept.  The  soil  is  stony  in  the  N.  and  S..  and  calca¬ 
reous  in  the  centre.  Agriculture  is  very  backward. 
Sheep  are  reared  in  large  number*,  and  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  subsist  on  potatoes  and  chest¬ 
nuts  Min.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  antimony,  and  silver. 
Chief  towns.  Mende  (the  cap.),  Florae,  and  Marvejols 
Fop.  137.263. 

Lozckii$£e.  loFenj.)  n.  [Fr.  lo.cange  ;  Gr.  loros,  slanting, 
oblique, and  gnnia,  an  angle;  Lat .angulns.]  ( Geum.)  An 
oblique-angled  parallelogram:  a  rhombus:  a  figure  with 
four  equal  sides,  having  two  acute  and  two  obtuse  angles; 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  rhomb. 

— A  small  cake  or  cube  of  sugar,  Ac. 

(Pharmacy.)  A  medicinal  substance  made  up  into  a 
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Fig.  1640.  —  LOZENGE. 


small  cake,  to  bo  gradually  dissolved  In  the  mouth.  Su¬ 
gar,  gum.  and  starch  are  the  usual  inert  parts  of  loz¬ 
enges:  and  minute  quantities  of  active  substances  are 
added,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
intended:  such  as  ipecacuanha  or  squills,  for  pectoral 
L.;  extract  of  poppies  or  opium,  for  sedative  L. ;  cayenne 
pepper  as  a  stimulant;  oil  of  peppermint  as  an  antispas- 
niodic,  Ac. 

(Her.)  A  shield  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  with 
two  obtuse  and  two 
acute  angles,  iu 
which  the  arms  of 
muidens  and  wid¬ 
ows  are  especially 
borne ;  or  a  charge 
of  such  shape  (1. Fig. 

1640)  that  the  hori¬ 
zontal  diameter 
must  be  at  least 
equal  to  the  sides; 
otherwise  it  is  not 
a  L  .  but  a  fusil. 

a.  Shaped  or  formed  like  a  lozenge. 

Loz'«»ii{»y .  a.  (Her.)  Having  the  field  or  charge  cov¬ 
ered  with  lozenges  of  alternate  tinctures.  (2,  Fig.  1640.) 

Lit.  n.  and  r.  a.  The  same  a*  Loo. 

Lualaba  River.  Seepage  1546. 

LnbTmrri,  n.  A  lazy,  sturdy  fellow. 

Lubbeii,  ( loob’ben.)  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  40  in.  8.W.  of  Frankfort,  on  an  i*land  formed 
by  the  Spree  and  the  Birste.  Manuf.  Linens,  woollens, 
tobacco,  beer,  and  brandy.  P-p.  5,500. 

Lub  ber,  n.  [W.llabi;  Icel  lubhiJ]  A  heavy,  clumsy 
fellow;  a  sturdy  drone;  a  clown  :  a  contemptuous  name 
given  by  sailors  to  those  who  know'  not  the  duties  of 
seamen. 

Ltib'berVhole,  n.  (Nairt.)  An  entrance  to  the  top, 
by  which  it  is  reached  without  passing  over  thefultock 
shrouds.  It  is  the  easier  though  slower  way,  and  is  re¬ 
garded  by  sailors  as  only  worthy  of  a  lubber. 

Lubberly,  a.  Bulky  mid  heavy;  clumsy ;  lazy. 

— a  eft?.  Clumsily:  awkwardly. 

Lub'bnb  Creek,  in  Alabama ,  enters  the  Tombigbee 
River  from  Pickens  co. 

Ln'bec.  in  Maine,  a  post-village,  seaport,  and  township 
of  Washington  co  ,  abt.  230  m.  N.E.  of  Portland;  pop. 
of  township  abt.  2,555. 

Lii'beek,  a  city  and  republic  of  N.  Germany,  on  the 
Trave,  abt.  10  m.  from  Travemunde.  at  its  month  in  the 
Gulf  of  Lubeck.  in  the  Baltic,  36  m.  N.E.  of  Hamburg; 
Lat.  53°  52'  N.,  Lon.  10°  45'  5"  E.  Area  of  state,  127  sq. 
m.  The  city  is  built  on  a  ridge  between  the  Trave  and 
the  Wackenik.  The  environs  are  well  wooded,  and  en¬ 
livened  with  cheerful  villas.  The  streets  are  w  ide,  the 
houses  generally  old,  built  of  stone,  and  have  their  gable 
ends  towards  the  street.  They  are  generally  very  lofty, 
six  or  seveu  stories  being  quite  common.  L.  has  schools 
of  surgery,  navigation.  Ac.,  a  public  library  of  60.000 
vols.,  a  society  of  useful  sciences  and  arts,  and  several 
benevolent  institutions.  L .,  though  not  so  prosperous 
and  important  as  formerly,  is  still  a  thriving  commer¬ 
cial  town.  Its  trade  is  principally  confined  to  the  N. 
and  W.  of  Europe.  Upwards  of  2,000  vessels  annually 
enter  and  leave  its  port.  It  has  also  an  extensive 
commission  and  transit  trade,  and  considerable  markets 
for  wool,  cattle,  and  horses.  Manuf  Woollens,  silk, 
cotton,  paper,  gold-lace,  tobacco,  Ac.  The  territory  sub- 


Fig.  1641.  — GATE-WAY  OF  LUBKCK. 
ject  to  L.  consists  of  a  district  of  82  sq.  m  ,  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  city,  surrounded  by  the  territories  of 
Mecklenburg,  Holstein,  ami  Oldenburg,  and  the  Baltic; 
of  numerous  small  portions  of  surface  enchased  by  Hol¬ 
stein.  and  of  the  Yierlander,  and  town  of  Bergedorff.  the 
sovereignty  of  which  it  shares  with  Hamburg.  The  land 
is  very  productive,  yielding  good  crops;  but  rearing  of 
cattle’is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitant*. —  Hist. 
Its  date  of  foundation  is  uncertain,  but  it  existed  in 
1140,  was  ceded  to  the  dukes  of  Saxony  in  1158,  and 
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taken  by  the  Banes  in  1201;  it  was  made  a  free,  Imperial  i 
city  in  1226,  when  the  Danish  garrison  was  expelled.  I 
It  became  the  head  of  the  Hanseatic  League  in  1241. J 
The  dissolution  of  the  League  marked  the  epoch  of  the 
decline  of  L.  BlUcher  threw  himself  into  the  town,  to 
avoid  the  French  army,  when  it  was  carried  by  assault,! 
and  suffered  a  three  days'  pillage,  in  1806.  It  was  an* 
liexed  to  the  empire  in  1810,  and  regained  its  freedom 
after  the  battle  of  Leipsic  in  1813.  Pop.  of  the  city, 
1876,  39,743;  of  the  state,  56,912. 

S.ii  (loo'hen,)  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  on  the 

ivaltorbach,  14  m.  N.N.E.  of  Lieguitz.  Manuf.  Wool¬ 
lens.  7b/?.  4.700. 

Lublin,  t loob'lin ,)  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  in  a  prov. 
of  same  name,  on  the  Bistritza,  97  in.  S  E.  of  Warsaw. 
L.  dates  back  as  early  as  the  10th  century,  and  was 
formerly  fortified.  Manuf.  Woollen  aud  linen  goods. 
Pop  20,000. 

Lublin,  a  prov.  of  Russian  Poland,  having  E.  VolhyniaJ 
S.  Galicia,  W.  and  N.  the  provs.  of  Siedlec  and  Sandomir ; 
area,  11,975  sq.  m.  Principal  rivers.  Wieprz,  Bug,  and 
Vistula.  Pop.  1,000,000. 

Lubny,  or  Lu bun.  (loob-noo',)  a  town  of  European 
Russia,  govt,  of  Pultova,  or  Poitowa,  on  the  Sula,  80  m. 
from  Pultowa;  pop.  6.500. 

Lu'bric.  Lu’brical,  a.  [Lat.  lubricus.]  Slippery; 
smooth  on  the  surface. 

— Uncertain;  unsteady;  as,  “the  deep  and  lubric  waves 
of  state.”  —  Wolton. 

— Wantou;  lewd;  as,  “  this  lubric  and  adulterate  age.” 

Drydtn. 

Lu  bricant,  n.  He  or  that  which  lubricates. 

Lu'bricatc,  r .a.  [Lat.  lubrico, lubricatus, from  lubricus , 
slippery,  smooth.]  To  make  smooth  or  slippery. 

Lu  brica'tion,  n.  Actor  process  of  making  smooth  or 
slippery. 

Lu  bricator,  n.  He  or  that  which  lubricates. 

( Mach.)  The  arrangement  by  which  the  bearings  of  an 
engine  are  preserved  from  the  effects  of  friction  by  means 
of  oil  or  grease.  It  has  always  been  found  difficult  to 
lubricate  machinery  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  as 
most  of  the  materials  used  for  such  purposes  decompose 
and  become  viscid,  thus  interfering  considerably  with 
the  motion  that  they  ought  to  assist.  Hitherto,  finely 
pulverized  plumbago  has  been  the  most  effective  lubri¬ 
cator  under  such  circumstances,  as  heat  has  no  effect 
whatever  upon  the  plumbago  itself,  though  it  so  far 
changes  the  relations  of  the  metals  to  it  as  to  interfere 
with  its  usefulness.  More  recently  it  lias  been  proposed 
to  use  melene,  a  hydrocarbon  of  the  olefiant  series. 

Ltibri'cious,  a.  [Lat.  lubricus.]  Slippery ;  smooth. 

— Uncertain. 

Lubricity,  n.  [Fr.  lubriciU.]  Smoothness  of  surface  ; 
slipperiness;  smoothness.  —  Aptness  to  glide  over  any¬ 
thing.  or  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  bodies  in  contact  by 
diminishing  friction. —  Figuratively,  slipperiness  ;  insta¬ 
bility;  uncertainty.  —  Wantonness ;  lewdness. 

Lubrifica'tion.  Lubrifac'tion.n.  f Lat. lubricus, 
and  /ac£>.]  The  act  of  smoothing  or  lubricating. 

Luca u,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Dublin, 
abt.  6  in.  W.  of  the  city  of  Dublin  :  pop.  800. 

Liiean'nlfC.  n.pl.  [Gr. lucos.ix  wolf, — and  also  the  name 
of  an  insect.]  ( Zool .)  A  family  of  Coleoptera,  beetles 
which  have  the  body  hard,  oblong,  and  rounded  behind, 
head  large  and  broad,  thorax  short  and  as  wide  as  the 
abdomen,  upper  jaws  large,  and  in  some  cases  curved,  iu 
others  branched,  antennae  bent  in  the  middle,  and  com- 
p-'-'-d  of  t«  n  joints,  the  last 
three  or  four  of  which  are 
leaf-like,  and  project  on  the 
inside.  They  fly  only  at  night, 
spending  the  day  upon  the 
trees,  and  feeding  upon  the 
leaves.  The  grubs  of  the 
larger  kinds  are  six  years  in 
coming  to  their  growth,  liv¬ 
ing  all  the  time  in  the  trunks 
and  roots  of  trees.  Fig.  1642 
represents  the  Luranus  ibex ,  a 
very  cominou  Brazilian  spe¬ 
cies  :  but  we  may  rather  reter 
to  the  common  Stag-beetle 
( Lucan  us  cerrus),  a  highly 
characteristic  species  of  the 
group,  which  is  seeu  flying  about  in  the  evening,  in  the 
middle  of  summer,  especially  around  oaks,  upon  the 
wood  of  which  the  larva  feeds  ;  remaining  in  that  state 
for  several  years,  before  undergoing  its  final  transforma¬ 
tion. 

Lu c;t  u us,  Marcus  ANN\BU8,a  celebrated  Roman  poet, 
was  born  at  Corduba,  in  Spain,  a.  d.  37.  He  was  a 
nephew  of  Seneca ; 
and  being  taken  early 
to  Rome,  he  studied 
there  under  the  best 
masters.  Before  he 
was  of  the  legal  age 
he  was  made  a  quaes¬ 
tor  ;  and  he  was  also 
admitted  Into  the  col¬ 
lege  of  augurs.  He 
excited  the  anger  of 
Nero  for  having  had 
the  effrontery  to  re¬ 
cite  one  of  his  com¬ 
positions,  in  a  public 
assembly,  iu  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  em¬ 
peror,  and  was  order¬ 
ed  never  more  to  re-  Fig.  1643.  —  LUCANU8. 

cite  in  public.  This  (From  an  ancient  medal.) 
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induced  Lucan  to  join  Piso  and  others  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  tyrant,  for  which  he  suffered  death,  a.  d.  65. 
Iiis  **  Pharsalia,’*  a  poem  in  ten  books  on  the  civil  war 
between  Ctesar  and  Pompey,  contains  passages  of  great 
beauty,  but  also  much  that  is  strained  and  artificial. 
There  are  several  English  translations  of  the  Pharsalia. 
Lucaiias.  ( loo4cafnus ,)  a  prov.  of  Peru,  dept,  of  Aya- 
cucho ;  pop.  20,000. 

Lucas,  in  Iowa,  a  S.  l»v  E.  co.;  area,  abt  430  sq.m. 
Fivers.  Whitebrenst  and  Chariton  rivers,  besides  many 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Chariton.  Pop.  in  1870,  10,388. 

— A  post-office  of  Lucas  co. 

— A  village  of  Muscatine  co.,  al»t.  25  m.  S.E.  of  Iowa  City. 
Lucas,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Henry  co.,  abt.  50 
in.  S.  of  Lexington. 

Lucas,  in  Ohio,  a  N.  l>y  W.  co.,  adjoining  Michigan  and 
partly  washed  by  Lake  Erie ;  area ,  abt.  560  sq.  in. 
Fivers.  Maumee  River,  Ottawa  and  Swan  creeks.  Sur¬ 
face ;  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Toledo.  Pop.  in  1870. 46,722. 
— A  post-village  of  Richland  co.,  about  7  m.  S.E.  of 
Mansfield. 

Lii'casville,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Scioto  co.,  abt. 

13  in.  N.  of  Portsmouth. 

Lucay  os  Islands,  See  Bahamas. 

Lucca,  ( luk'ka ,)  a  prov.  of  Italy,  iu  Tuscany,  bordering 
on  the  gulfs  of  Genoa  and  llassa;  Lat.  between  43° 
45'  and  44°  47'  N.,  Lon.  10°  1  *  and  10°  42'  E.  Area , 
512  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  very  diversified,  and  very 
fertile,  and  the  superiority  of  its  agriculture  serves  as  a 
model  for  the  other  provs.  of  Italy.  Principal  river,  the 
Serchio.  Prod.  Grain,  olives,  chestnuts,  and  vegetables. 
The  marshy  fl  its  along  the  coast  afford  excellent  pas¬ 
turage  for  cattle.  Manuf.  Silk,  glass,  paper,  linens, 
cottons,  «fcc.;  also  oil,  the  latter  esteemed  the  best  in 
Italy,  and  the  principal  export.  L.  was  erected  into  a 
duchy  by  the  Lombards  in  1035.  In  1370  it  became  an 
independent  republic,  and  was  erected  into  a  principality 
by  Napoleon  in  1805,  for  his  sister’s  husband  Racchiochi. 
It  was  ceded  to  Tuscany  in  1S47,  aud,  in  1SG0,  was  an¬ 
nexed  to  Sardinia.  Pop.  256,161. 

Lucca,  (anc.  Luca,)  a  city  of  Italy,  in  prov.  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  Serchio,  11  m.  N.K.  of  Pisa.  The  city  is 
surrounded  with  walls.  The  towers  of  f lie  churches 
have  a  fine  effect  in  the  rich  and  beautiful  landscape, 
interspersed  with  vine-clad  hills,  spotted  with  villas,, 
behind  which  rise  the  Apennines.  Many  of  the  public 
buildings  are  curious  specimens  of  architecture.  Most 
of  the  churches  are  built  of  Carrara  marble.  The 
cathedral,  mostly  constructed  in  the  11th  century,  has 
much  carved,  inlaid,  and  mosaic  work,  a  rich  display 
of  stained-glass,  and  several  old  and  valuable  paintings. 
Among  the  public  buildings  may  be  mentioned,  the 
Palazzo  Publico,  the  residence  of  the  gonfalonieri  in 
the  days  of  the  republic,  is  an  immense  and  noble  edifice, 
as  is  also  the  former  ducal  palace,  now  converted  into  the 
seat  of  the  provincial  govt.  L.  is  in  general  well  built; 
many  of  its  private  bouses  are  very  fine,  though  the 
pointed  roofs  and  gabled  ends  give  it  the  appearance  of 
a  Flemish,  rather  than  an  Italian  city.  The  streets, 
though  crooked,  are  broad  and  well  paved.  It  contains 
several  colleges,  a  ducal  library  of  21,000  vols.,  also  a 
university  library  of  16.000  vols.  L.  enjoys  the  title  of 
V Industrinsa.  and  is  one  of  the  principal  inland  com¬ 
mercial  towns  of  Italy.  Manuf.  Silk  and  woollen  fabrics. 
It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  olive-oil.  In  the  vicinity 
of  L.  are  hot  springs,  picturesquely  situated,  and  fre¬ 
quented  by  numerous  visitors.  Pop.  68,204. 

Luce,  a  river  of  Scotland,  iu  Wigtown  co.,  which  falls 
into  the  Bay  of  Luce. 

Luce,  n.  (Zool.)  Pike. 

Luce,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Spencer  c o.,pop.  about 
1,622. 

Luce,  (Bay  of,)  or  C4  leu  luce'  Bay,  a  broad  and 
deep  in l«rt  of  the  Irish  Sea,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Scot¬ 
land.  co.  of  Wigtown.  Ext.  About  19  n».  broad  at  its 
entrance,  and  7  at  its  head,  where  it  receives  the  river 
Luce.  Its  length  is  17  in.  The  quicksands  of  this  bay 
have  often  proved  destructive  to  shipping. 

Luceua.  ■  loo-thai'na.)  a  city  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Cordova. 
31  m.  S  E.  of  Cordova,  and  82  E.  of  Seville,  stands  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  is  well  built,  and  has  agreeable  sub¬ 
urbs.  Manuf.  Linen  and  cloth  ;  and  it  has  salt-works  in 
the  neighborhood.  Pop.  15,500. 

Lu'ceiit,  a.  [Lat.  lucens,  from  luceo,  to  shine.]  Shin¬ 
ing:  bright:  resplendent. 

Lueera.  {Ion-chair* a,)  (anc.  Luceria,)  a  city  of  S.  Italy, 
prov.  of  Capitanata.  12  in.  W.N.W.  of  Hoggin  ;  pop.  16,000. 
Lu  cern,  n.  [Fr.  luzrmf..]  {Pot.)  See  Medicaoo. 

(Zool.)  A  sort  of  hunting-dog;  probably  so  called  as 
coming  originally  from  Lucerne. 

Luoer  nal,  a.  [Lat.  lucerna,  a  lamp.]  Relating  to  a 
lamp. 

Lueerna'ria,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  Polypi,  which 
|  affix  themselves  by  a  slender 
!  peduncle  to  sea- weeds  and 
|  other  substances.  The  upper 
:  part  expands  like  an  inv«*rt- 
.  ed  parasol,  and  is  surrouud- 
1  ed  by  numerous  tentacula; 
j  and  between  these  are  eight 
caeca,  proceeding  from  the 
stomach,  and  containing  a 
red  granulated  matter.  L. 
auricula,  here  figured,  has 
the  border  octagonal,  with  a 
bundle  of  tentacula  iu  each 
division. 

Lucerne,  or  Luzern, 

(loo-saini1,)  a  cant,  of  Switz¬ 
erland,  ranking  third  in  the 
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Confederation ;  Lat.  between  46°  47'  and  47°  17'  N., 
Lon.  7°  50'  and  8C  29'  E.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Solothurn 
and  Aargau,  E.  Zug.  Schwytz,  and  Unterwalden,  8.  and 
W.  Berne.  Area.  687  sq.  m.  The  surface  in  the  N.  is 
generally  plain,  undulating  in  the  centre,  and  rising 
gradually  towards  the  S.,  where  are  several  mountain 
ranges  of  considerable  height.  The  principal  of  these 
is  Mount  Pilate,  between  L.  and  Unterwalden.  its 
highest  summit,  the  Tomlishorn,  being  estimated  at 
7,128  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  but 
the  husbandry  is  not  nearly  so  active  as  in  the  ueiglibor- 
ing  cants,  of  Berne  and  Zurich.  Fivers.  The  principal 
is  the  Emmen.  Lakes.  The  Baldegg.  Sempach.  Lucerne, 
and  Zug.  the  two  latter  forming  part  of  its  E.  limits. 
Prod.  Fruits  and  wine;  but  cattle- rearing  ami  dairy 
husbandry  are  the  principal  branches  of  industry.  Pop. 
143,500.  —  This  is  the  chief  of  the  Swiss  Roman  Catholic 
cantons. 

Lucerne',  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cap.  of  the  above 
cant., on  the  Reuss,  where  it  issues  from  the  W.  extn-m' 
itv  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  25  m.  S.S.W.  of  Zurich,  43  in. 
E.N.E.  of  Berne.  Its  situation  is  highly  picturesque. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  watch-towers,  and 
on  the  land  side  is  inclosed  by  a  continuous  wall.  It 
is  well  built,  and  has  several  fine  public  edifices.  The 
cathedral,  said  to  be  founded  in  695,  lias  a  painting 
of  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  by  Lanfrnnc.  The 
most  remarkable  objects  in  L.  are  tin*  four  bridges  over 
the  Reims,  connecting  the  great  and  little  towns.  Some 
of  these  are  of  considerable  length,  and  ornamented  with 
pictures  illustrative  of  Swiss  and  Scripture  historj.or 
copied  from  the  old  painting  styled  the  Dance  of  Death. 
L.  contains  a  lyceuni,  public  library,  and  communal 
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college.  The  institutions  for  the  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement  of  t lie  inhabitants  are  on  a  scale  of  great 
liberality,  though,  in  general,  education  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  widely  diffused,  either  in  the  cant,  or  city.  Manuf 
Silks,  cottons,  flax,  hemp,  gloves.  &c.  Pop.  12.600  L. 
was  sold  in  the  13th  century  to  Austria,  but  the  citizens 
rebelled  in  1332,  and  joined  the  Swiss  confederacy.  It 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  17^8,  but  was  retaken  by 
the  Federal  force  in  1813.  Toleration  was  granted  to 
the  Protestants  in  1828. 

Lucerne',  a  lake  of  Switzerland,  in  nearly  the  centre 
of  that  country,  between  t lie  cantons  of  Lucerne  on  the 
W.,  Schwytz  on  the  N.,  Uri  E.,  and  Unterwalden  S.  It 
is  the  largest  and  finest  in  Switzerland,  and  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  in  Europe.  It  is  of  a  singular  cruci¬ 
form  shape,  with  an  addition  to  its  E.  end.  termed  the 
Lake  of  Uri.  Its  greatest  length  is  25  m. ;  but  the 
breadth  of  any  of  its  arms  are  seldom  more  than  2  or  3 
m.  Area,  43  sq.  m.;  height  of  its  surface  above  the  sea 

l, 380  feet :  depth  varying  from  3h0  feet  near  Lucerne,  to 
900  feet  near  the  E.  extremity.  Its  banks  exhibit 
every  gradation  of  scenery.  On  the  E.  and  S.  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  mountains, the  principal  being  Mounts  Pilate 
and  Righi,  rising  to  many  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
At  the  N.  extremity  of  what  is  called  the  Lake  of  Uri, 
is  the  little  town  of  Brunn«*n.  where,  in  1315,  a  treaty 
was  entered  into  by  Uri.  Schwytz.  and  Unterwalden, 
which  gave  birth  to  the  Helvetic  confederation.  Like 
mountain  lakes,  it  is  subject  to  violent  tempests. 

Lucerne',  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Wayne  co.,  about  CO  m. 
S-  by  E.  of  Des  Moines. 

Lucerne',  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Knox  co.,  about  50 
in.  N.K.  of  Columbus. 

Luees'eo,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-office  of  Westmore¬ 
land  co. 

Lucia  St.),  (lu'she-a.)  on**  of  the  British  West  Tndia 
islands,  belonging  to  tin*  Windward  group.  20  m.  N.VK. 
of  St.  Vincent,  and  25  m.  S.  of  Martinique;  Lat.  14°  N., 
Lon.  61°  W.  It  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  being  nearly  32 
ni.  long,  by  12  in.  in  its  greatest  breadth.  Area ,  300  sq. 

m.  Tin’s  island  is  of  volcanic  origin.  The  country  ex¬ 
hibits  a  variety  of  hills,  two  of  which  are  remarkably 
high,  said  to  be  volcanoes.  At  the  foot  of  them  are  fine 
valleys  having  a  good  soil  ami  well  watered.  The  ele¬ 
vated  parts  are  covered  with  thick  forests.  The  climate 
is  generally  considered  unhealthy,  being  characterized 
by  extreme  variableness.  S'.  L.  has  several  good  har¬ 
bors,  the  chief  being  the  Carenage  on  the  W  const, 
within  which,  it  is  stated,  30  ships  of  the  line  may  lie  in 
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security  without  being  moored.  Tb«  principal' 
exports  are  sugar,  cocoa,  ruin,  and  molasses. 

ILiM'ia  iiiin,  a  celebrated  Greek  author,  distinguished 
lor  his  ingenuity  and  wit,  was  B  at  Satnosata,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Comniagene,  during  the  reign  of  Trajan.  He  was 
of  humble  origin,  and  was  placed,  while  young,  with  an 
uncle,  to  study  statuary  ;  but  being  unsuccessful  in  his 
first  attempts,  lie  went  to  Antioch,  and  devoted  himself 
to  literature  and  forensic  rhetoric.  In  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  he  was  made  procurator  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Egypt,  and  died  when  N5  or  90  years  old.  The 
works  of  Lucian,  of  which  many  have  come  down  to  ns. 
are  mostly  in  the  form  of  dialogues  ;  but  none  are  so 
popular  as  those  in  which  he  ridicules  the  pagan 
mythology  and  philosophical  sects.  Many  of  them,! 
however,  though  written  in  an  elegant  style,  and  while! 
abounding  with  witticisms,  are  tainted  with  profanity 
and  indecency. 

Lu'ciil,  a.  [Lat.  Incut  us,  from  lux,  lucis ,  light.]  Shin¬ 
ing;  glittering;  bright;  resplendent. 

— Clear;  transparent;  pellucid. 

— Bright  with  the  radiance  of  intellect;  marked  by  the 
regular  operations  of  reason. 

—Clear  and  distinct;  presenting  a  clear  view  ;  easily  un¬ 
derstood. 

Lucid  ity,  n.  [Fr.  luciditc.]  Splendor;  brightness ; 
lucidness.  (R,) 

Lu  cidly,  adv.  In  a  lucid  manner;  clearly. 

Lii'cidncM*,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  lucid ;  bright¬ 
ness  ;  clearness. 

Lu  cifer,  n.  [Lat.,  from  lux ,  lucis,  and  fern,  to  bear,  to 
carry,  to  bring.]  The  Morning-star.  A  name  given  to 
the  planet  Venus  when  she  appears  in  the  morning 
before  sunrise.  When  Veins  follows  the  sun,  or  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  evening,  she  is  called  Hesperus,  the  Even¬ 
ing-star.  These  names  no  longer  occur  except  in  the 
old  poets. — A  name  commonly,  though  inappropriately, 
given  to  the  prince  of  darkness;  Satan.  —  A  term  orig 
inally  applied  to  inatelies  tipped  with  a  mixture  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  and  sulphuret  of  antimony,  which 
wore  inflamed  by  friction  upon  a  piece  of  emery  paper. 
These  have  been  supersed  ’d  by  a  variety  of  mixtures 
containing  phosphorus.  The  manufacture  of  lucifers 
now  forms  a  vast  trade,  which  in  this  country  alone 
consumes  upwards  of  eight  tons  of  phosphorus  and 
twenty-six  tons  of  chlorate  of  potish  in  tipping  them. 
The  process  of  making  them  is  almost  wholly  performed 
by  machinery. 

Lucife  rians,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  religious  sect 
which  arose  in  th**  4th  century,  being  founded  by  Luci¬ 
fer,  bishop  of  Cagliari,  who  was  banished  by  the  empe¬ 
ror  Constantins  for  having  defended  the  Nicene  doctrine 
of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  The  persecutions  he 
had  undergone  made  him  bitter  and  irascible,  and  his 
zeal  on  behalf  of  orihodoxy  alienated  even  Athanasius 
against  him.  He  was  particularly  opposed  to  the  Arlans. 
The  Luciferians  spread  mightily  fora  time  in  Gaul, Spain, 
Egypt,  Ac. ;  but  they  disappear  in  the  following  century. 

Lncif  erous,  a.  [Fr.  luciferc ;  Lat.  lucifer.]  Giving 
light ;  affording  means  of  discovery. 

Lncif  erotisly,  adv.  In  a  Incilerous  manner. 

LticifU*.  a.  [Fr.  lncif  pie;  Lat  lucifcus ,  from  lux,  and 
fan m.}  Making  light;  producing  light. 

Lil'ciforin.  a.  Having  the  nature  of  light. 

Liicil'itiH,  Cuus,  a  Roman  satirist,  who  served  under 
S?cipio  in  his  expedition  against  the  Numantians.  He 
has  been  called  the  first  Rom  in  satirist,  which  probably 
means  that  he  first  gave  satire  the  form  adopted  by  the 
great  writers  of  a  later  age,  who  were  much  indebted 
to  him  Numerous  fragments  remain  of  his  works.  He 
T>.  at  Naples,  n.  c.  103. 

Liicim>ter,  n.  [Lat.  lux ,  light,  and  Or.  metron,  meas¬ 
ure  J  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  intensities  of 
light;  a  photometer. 

Luci'iia,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  Lamellihranchiate  mol¬ 
luscs,  comprising  many  species,  both  recent  and  fossil, 
and  very  universally  diffused.  The  shell  is  nearly  round, 
inequilateral,  and  radiately  striated;  bosses  small  and 
pointed:  the  outer  surface  sculptured, the  interior  often 
punctured  with  small  holes;  cardinal  and  lateral  teeth 
distinct,  hut  variable  in  number.  The  foot  of  the  animal 
is  long  and  cylindrical. 

Lu'<*iii*i  I.,  Pope,  succeeded  Cornelius, 252, and  suffered 
martyrdom  under  Galius,  253. 

Lucius  II.,  succeeded  Coelestine  II.,  1144.  led  out  his 
troops  to  suppress  a  disturbance,  and  was  killed  by  a 
paving-stone,  1145. 

Lu*  ius  III.,  Pope  from  1 1  SI  to  1185,  was  the  first  pope 
elected  solely  by  the  cardinals,  in  consequence  of  which 
his  reign  was  very  turbulent.  D.  an  exile  at  Verona. 

Luck*  n.  [Du  Ink.  fortune,  happy  chance,  geluk,  for¬ 
tune;  Ger.  gliick;  Icel  lucka.]  That  which  one  gets  or 
obtains;  that  which  happens  to  a  person;  an  event, 
good  or  ill.  affecting  a  man's  interest  or  happiness,  and 
which  is  deemed  casual ;  chance ;  accident ;  hap ;  fortune. 

— Good  fortune;  a  favorable  issue. 

Luck  an.  (Inok'nw.)  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  50  m  S.W.  of  Frankfort.  Manuf.  Woollens, 
linens,  and  powder.  Pop.  5,600. 

Luck  oil  W!l  III.  ( look' en -raid,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  govt, 
of  Potsdam,  on  the  Nathe,  30  m  S.8.W.  of  Berlin.  One 
of  its  suburbs,  called  Little  Gera,  is  inhabited  by  Rus¬ 
sian  colonists.  Manuf.  Woollens,  linens,  leather,  iron 
goods.  Ac.  Its  cloth  manufactories  are  among  the 
largest  in  Prussia  Pop.  9,364. 

Luck  i poor,  (look-e.-pnr' ,)  a  town  of  Hindostnn.in  the 
prov.  of  Bengal,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Brahmapootra, 
156  m.  K  N.E.  of  Calcutta;  Lat.  22°  56'  N.,  Lon.  90°  43' 
E.  Manu  f.  Coarse  cotton  cloths ;  and  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  is  so  fertile  and  productive,  that  L.  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  towns  of  British  India. 


Luckily.  adv.  Fortunately;  by  good  fortune;  with  a 
favorable  issue. 

Luckiness.  n.  State  of  being  lucky  or  fortunate; 
good  fortune;  a  favorable  issue  or  event. 

Luckless,  a.  Unfortunate;  meeting  with  ill  success ; 
producing  ill  or  no  good. 

Lucklessly,  adv.  In  a  luckless  manner;  unfortu¬ 
nately. 

Lucknow.  ( luk'now ,)  a  city  of  Ilindostan,  cap.  of  the 
former  kingdom  of  Oude,  on  the  Goomtee,  a  tributary  of 
the  Ganges,  150  m.  N.W.  of  Benares,  and  265  S.E.  of 
Delhi.  The  city,  viewed  from  a  distance,  presents  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  gilded  cupolas,  minarets,  arches,  and  turrets, 
bounded  by  the  Goomtee,  and  interspersed  with  tropical 
foliage,  as  apparently  to  realize  the  most  fantastic  vi¬ 
sions  of  Oriental  splendor.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  so  much  advantage  at  a  nearer  approach.  The  city 
is  divided  into  3  parts.  The  first  is  the  city,  properly  so 
called,  containing  the  shops  and  private  dwellings  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  streets  here  are  very  narrow  and  sunk 
below  the  level  of  the  houses,  and  are  very  filthy.  The 
2d  quarter  is  near  the  Goomtee  toward  the  S.E.,  and 
consists  of  handsome  streets,  and  houses  built  after  the 
English  style.  The  market-place  has  a  lofty  gateway 
at  each  extremity,  one  presenting  a  Grecian,  and  the 
other  a  Moorish  front.  In  this  quarter  are  also  the 
buildings  of  the  British  Residency.  The  3d  quarter  of 
the  city  adjoins  the  Goomtee  on  the  N.W.,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  religions  buildings,  the  styles  of  which  are 
more  purely  Oriental.  The  maguificeut  pile  of  Jmaum- 
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bXrah,  or  tomb  and  mosque  of  Asoph  ud  Dowlab.  with 
its  noble  gateway,  called  Roumi-Derwassch,  so  called 
from  being  supposed  a  copy  of  the  gates  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  built  in  a  light  and  eiegant  though  fautastic  style, 
and  a  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Moorish  architecture;  the 
splendid  palace  of  Chutter-inungil  (Fig.  1646), and  other 
edifices,  ornament  this  portion  of  L.  There  are  also 
many  stately  khans,  and  handsome  mosques  and  pagodas. 
Pnp.  300,000.  L.  is  remarkable  for  the  defence  made  by 
300  British  soldiers  while  besieged  in  the  Residency  of 
that  city  for  4  months  in  1857  during  the  Sepoy  rebellion. 

Ltick'penny.  n.  In  Scotland,  a  small  sum  given 
back  by  a  person  who  receives  money  iu  consequence  of 
a  bargain. 

Luck  y,  a.  Meeting  with  good  success  or  luck ;  success¬ 
ful;  fortunate. 

— Producing  good  by  chance  ;  prosperous:  auspicious. 

Lucky  Hit.  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Limestone  co., 

Lukoil.  ( Uuf than ,)  a  town  and  parish  of  France,  dept, 
of  ba  Vendee,  16  m.  W.  of  Fontenoy.  Manuf.  Linen  and 
porcelain,  and  has  an  active  export  trade.  Pitp.  5.500. 

Lu'^oti.  Lu'zon.or  Luco'nia.  the  principal  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  in  the  Eastern  or  Malay  archipelago, 
between  the  Chinese  Sea  on  the  W.,  and  the  N.  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  E. ;  Lat.  between  12°  307  and  18°  40'  N., 
Lon.  119°  45'  and  124°  10'  E.  Its  greatest  length  is  550 
m.,  and  greatest  breadth  130  m.  Area,  estimated  at 
56,000  sq.  m  Dexc.  The  country  is  for  the  most  part 
mountainous,  being  intersected  in  its  whole  length  by  I 
an  elevated  ridge,  from  which  other  ridges  diverge,  and 
spread  over  the  whole  island.  The  principal  of  these 
mountains,  the  Sierra  Madre,  attain  a  height  of  7,000 
feet,  and  several  others,  between  4,000  and  7,000  feet; 
and,  being  situated  near  the  coast,  are  conspicnous 
objects  at  sea.  The  climate  is  moist  but  temperate,  con¬ 
sidering  the  situation  of  the  island  within  the  tropics, 
and  the  soil  is  fertile.  Rivers.  Aparri,  or  Cagayan,  or 
Tago,  Pasig,  Abra,  Agno,  Pampanga,  and  Cabucao.  Prod. 
Cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  Ac  ,  besides  all  sorts  of  tropical 
produce  Min.  Iron,  gold,  copper,  and  rock  salt.  Manuf. 
Cotton,  and  silk  tissues,  cordage,  leather,  Ac.  The  na¬ 
tives  are  also  expert  in  building  boats  and  even  ships. 
There  are  several  volcanoes  in  this  island.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  mostly  Malays,  but  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain.  The  cap.  is  Manilla.  Pop.  2,000,000. 

Lu  crative,  a.  [Lat.  lurratirus.  from  lucr nr,  l ucr a fus , 
to  gain,  from  lucrum.']  Gainful;  profitable;  making 
increase  of  money  or  goods. 

Luc  rati  vely,  adv.  In  a  lucrative  manner;  profitably. 

Lucre,  ( lu'ker .)  n.  [Fr.  lucre  ;  Sp.  luern  ;  Lat.  lucrum  ] 
Gain  in  money  or  goods  ;  profit:  emolument ;  —  usually 
in  an  ill  sense,  or  with  the  sense  of  something  base  or 
unworthy. 

Lucre'tia,  one  of  the  uoblest  names  in  Roman  history, 
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was  the  wife  of  Collatinus,  a  near  relation  of  Tarqnin 
the  Proud,  king  of  Borne.  The  story,  as  related  by 
Livy,  is  to  the  effect  that  Sextus  Tarquiuius,  the  king's 
eldest  son,  was  inspired  with  a  passion  for  her,  moved 
by  her  extreme  beaut)':  and  becoming  a  guest  at  her 
house  during  the  absence  of  Collatinus,  succeeded  in 
dishonoring  her  person.  Entering  her  chamber  in  the 
night  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  finding  himself  reso¬ 
lutely  repulsed,  he  threatened  to  slay  her.  and  place 
the  body  of  a  slave  in  her  bed,  to  make  it  appear  that 
he  had  killed  them  both  in  the  act  of  adultery.  The 
dread  of  being  thought  so  infamous  induced  Lncretia  to 
yield,  but  with  a  resolve  that  the  honor  of  her  husband 
and  her  own  innocence  should  be  avenged.  She  sum¬ 
moned  her  father  and  her  husband  from  the  camp,  who 
came  accompanied  by  their  kinsmen.  Valerius  Publicola 
and  Brutus,  and  having  recounted  the  events  of  t lie 
night,  she  suddenly  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart  with  a 
concealed  dagger.  The  bloody  poniard  was  snatched 
from  the  wound  by  Brutus,  and  the  witnesses  of  this 
sad  tragedy  swore  by  the  “once  pure  blood”  of  Lu- 
cretia,  not  to  rest  till  they  had  expelled  the  Tarquins 
from  Rome.  This  event,  which  occurred  b.  c.  509,  was 
the  signal  of  Roman  freedom,  the  kingly  government 
being  abolished,  and  a  republic  established  bv  the  con¬ 
spirators,  of  whom  Junius  Brutus  became  chief.  Poets 
and  artists  have  vied  with  each  other  in  celebrating  th© 
heroism  of  Lncretia;  and  her  name,  like  that  of  Pene¬ 
lope.  has  furnished  the  most  significant  expression  for 
all  that  is  noble  and  chaste  in  the  female  character. 
Lucre'll  US,  Titus  Cirus.  one  of  the  greatest  Roman 
poets,  was  born,  according  to  Clinton,  B.  c.  95,  and  died 
b.  c.  55.  He  is 
alleged  to  have 
committed  sui¬ 
cide.  He  was  au¬ 
thor  of  the  poem 
entitled  De  Re¬ 
rum  Natura,  in 
which  heexplains 
the  atomic  theory 
of  Leucippus,  and 
the  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  doctrines 
of  the  philosophy 
of  Epicurus ;  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the 
world  exists,  and 
things  goon. with¬ 
out  any  divine 
guidance  or  inter¬ 
position.  This 
theme. so  unprom¬ 
ising  fora  poet,  he 
succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  attractive,  interspersing  the  exposition  of  doctrines 
with  many  digressions  of  the  most  majestic  and  splen¬ 
didly  poetic  character.  The  poem  has  been  translated 
into  most  Europeau  languages,  and  several  times  into 
English.  The  best  recent  English  accounts  of  Lucretius 
are  to  be  found  in  a  volume  of  the  Oxford  Essays ,  and  in 
Professor  Sellar's  Roman  Ports  of  the  Republic.  The 
Commentary  on  Lucretius  by  Lachmann  is  esteemed 
one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of  modern  classical 
scholarship.  The  most  recent  English  edition  of  Lucre- 
tins  is  that  of  Mr.  Munro,  which  has  been  highly  praised 
for  its  “  varied  learning,  philosophical  power,  fine  schol¬ 
arship,  taste,  and  good  sense.” 

Hic'to.  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Mercer  co. 

Lu  cubrate,  r.  n.  [Lat.  lucubm,  lucuhratus,  from  lux , 
lucis,  light  ]  To  study  by  candle-light  or  a  lamp;  to 
study  by  night. 

— v.a.  To  watch :  to  work  by  night;  to  accomplish  a 
study  or  work  by  night 

LllClibraliou,  n.  [Fr.  lucubration  :  Lat. / ucubratin.] 
Study  by  a  lamp  or  by  candle-light ;  nocturnal  study. — 
That  which  is  composed  by  night;  that  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  meditation  in  retirement. 

Lu'ciibrator,  n.  A  person  who  studies  by  night,  or 
by  candle  light. 

Lu'cubratory,  n.  [Lat.  lucubratorius.]  Composed 
by  candle-light. 

LllClllent.  a.  [Lat.  JucuUntns.  from  lux.  Juris ,  light  ] 
Bright;  lucid.  —  Clear;  transparent.  —  Evident;  lumi¬ 
nous.  \ 

Ln<‘ii  11  i  to.  n.  [Lat.  luculhts,  and  Gr.  lithns,  stone.] 
(Min.)  A  black  limestone,  used  for  or nn mental  purposes. 

Ltioti Hus.  Lucius  Licimus.  a  Roman  consul  and  com¬ 
mander,  celebrated  for  his  military  talents  and  luxuri¬ 
ous  style  of  living,  was  born  about  h.  c.  115.  He  first 
distinguished  himself  in  the  social  war.  and  afterwards 
defeated  Hamilcar  in  two  naval  battles.  He  was  in 
great  favor  with  the  dictator  Sulla,  who  made  him 
guardian  to  his  sou  and  editor  of  his  Commentaries. 
In  b  c.  74  he  obtained  the  consulship  and  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  expedition  against  Mithridat**s.  He  was 
engaged  in  this  war  with  varying  success  for  S  years. 
In  b  c.  71  he  final Iv  broke  up  the  hostile  army,  and 
Mithridates  himself  sought  protection  in  Armenia, 
w  here.  Tigranes  refusing  to  surrender  him  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  L  attacked  that  monarch,  and  completely  snK 
dued  him.  On  an  occasion  of  a  mutiny  of  his  soldiers, 
who  accused  him  of  avarice  and  covetousness,  he  was 
deprived  of  the  chief  command,  and  recalled.  From  this 
time.  L.  remained  a  private  individual,  spending  in 
magnificent  feasts,  splendid  gardens,  parks,  and  fish¬ 
ponds.  and  all  kinds  of  luxurious  indulgence,  the  im¬ 
mense  riches  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
Asia,  without,  however,  ab;vndoning  the  more  noble  and 
serious  occupations  of  a  cultivated  mind.  D.  abt.  b.  c.  57- 
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I, ml.  (Script.)  A  son  of  Shem,  and  ancestor,  It  is 
thought,  of  the  Lydians  in  Asia  Minor. 

LirdicroiiN.  a.  [Lat.  ludicrus,  from  ludo,  ludere ,  to 
play.]  Adapted  to  raise  laughter,  without  scorn  or  con¬ 
tempt  ;  laughable  ;  burlesque;  comic;  droll  ;  ridiculous. 

Lu  dicrously,  adv .  Sportively;  in  burlesque;  in  a 
manner  to  raise  laughter  without  contempt. 

Lu'tfic  roil  sues*,  n.  Quality  of  being  ludicrous; 
sportiveness;  quality  of  exciting  laughter  without  cou- 
tempt;  drollery. 

Lu<liliea'tiou%  n.  [Lat.  ludificatio,  from  ludificare.] 
The  act  of  mocking,  or  making  sport  with  another. 

Ludlow,  a  town  of  England,  cu.  Salop,  on  the  Teme, 
*24  in.  S.  of  Shrewsbury.  It  is  an  old,  hut  well-built 
town,  with  w-jde  and  w*ell-paved  streets,  and  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  On  a  rock  overhanging  the 
river  at  the  N.W.  of  the  town  stands  the  castle,  for¬ 
merly  an  important  stronghold,  the  walls  and  towers 
of  which  are  now  but  a  mass  of  magnificent  ruins. 
Manuf.  Gloves;  but  the  principal  business  is  malting 
and  tanning.  Pop.  6,000. 

Lud'low,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Allamakee  co.; 
pop.  737. 

Ludlow,  in  Kentucky  a  post-village  of  Kenton  co.,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  abt.  2  in.  below  Covington. 

Ludlow,  in  Massachusetts,  *  post-village  and  township 
of  Hampden  co.,  abt.  9  ui.  N.E.  of  Springfield  ;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  1,500. 

Ludlow,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Hamilton  co.,  abt  5  m. 
N.  of  Cincinnati. 

• — A  township  of  Washington  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Ludlow*,  in  Vermont ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Windsor  co.,  abt.  70  m.  S.  of  Montpelier  .  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  1,900. 

Ludlow' ville.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Tomp¬ 
kins  co..  abt.  10  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Ithaca. 

I.ud  nick,  in  Penns gtvania,  a  vill.  of  Westmoreland  co. 

Ludwlgr'la.  n.  [In  honor  of  C.  D.  Ludwig ,  prof,  of 
botany  at  Leipzig,  abt.  1750.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  peren¬ 
nial  herbs,  order  Onagracese ,  growing  in  wet  grounds, 
and  including  the  American  species,  L.  alterni  folia ,  the 
Seed-box,  or  Bastard  Loose-strife,  and  L.  palustris,  the 
Water  Purslane. 

Lud  w* igsburg;.  flood' wig s-l>oorg,)  a  town  of  S  Ger¬ 
many,  in  Wilrtemberg,  on  the  Neckar,7  m  N.  of  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Manuf.  Woollen  aud  cotton  cloth,  earthenware, 
and  buttons.  Pip.  12,321. 

Luff,  Loof,  n.  [Du.  locf ;  Fr.  lof.]  The  palm  of  the 
hand. 

(Naut.)  The  weather-gage,  or  part  toward  the  wind. 
The  sailing  of  a  ship  close  to  the  wind. 

— v.  n»  [Du  loeven.]  (Naut.)  To  put  the  helm  so  as  to 
turn  the  head  of  a  ship  toward  the  wind;  to  sail  near( 
the  wind. 

Lufl'a.  n.  [From  buff. \  its  Arabic  name.]  (Bot.)  A' 
genus  of  plants,  order  Cucurbitacex ,  or  Gourd  fam.  L. 
purgans  and  drastica  have  fruits  which  are  violently  j 
purgative.  They  constitute  the  drug  commonly  called  | 
American  colocyntJi.  The  fruit  of  L.  faetida ,  termed  the 
sponge-gourd^  consists  of  a  mass  of  fibres  entangled  to¬ 
gether ;  these  fibres  are  used  for  cleaning  guns. 

Lug\  c.  a.  [A.  S.  geluggian ,  to  pull,  to  lug;  Sw.,  Goth. 
lugga, ,  to  draw  ]  To  haul  ;  to  drag;  to  pull  with  rugged 
violence;  to  pull  with  force,  as  something  heavy  and 
moved  with  difficulty. 

— To  carry  or  convey  with  labor. 

— n.  The  ear,  and  more  especially  the  pendent  part  of  the 
ear.  (Local  Eng.)  —  A  rod,  twig,  or  pole.  (Local  Eng.) 
—  A  sea-worm,  Lu  mb  incus  marinus ,  used  for  bait. —  A 
heavy  load;  anything  difficult  to  he  carried.  (Colloq. 
ami  Vulgar.) 

(Founding.)  A  projecting  slip  of  a  mould  or  flask. 

{Com.)  A  designation  used  iu  classifying  the  kinds 
of  American  tobacco. 

**  There  are  factory  lugs  and  planters*  lugs." — Worcester. 

Lu  gano,  ( tno-ga'no ,)  (Luke  of.)  A  lake  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  principally  withiu  the  cant,  of  Tessin,  but  partly 
also  in  Italy,  between  Lago  Maggiore  and  Lagodi  Como,  i 
It  is  of  an  extremely  irregular  figure,  its  greatest  length 
being  16  m.  and  average  breadth  2  m.  In  addition  to 
its  main  body,  it  has  two  great  arms,  one  stretching 
SS  E.  to  Lago,  and  the  other  N.  to  Agno.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  high  mountains,  overhanging  woods,  and 
hold  abrupt  precipices.  One  of  the  mountains,  San 
Salvadore,  rising  to  the  height  of  nearly  2,000  feet  above 
its  level,  presents  a  fine  appearance  from  the  lake,  and 
commands  from  its  summit  a  magnificent  and  varied 
prospect.  The  scenery  around  the  lake  is  very  fine. 
Its  waters  are  quite  transparent  and  very  deep.  It  is 
190  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lakes  of  Como  and  Mag¬ 
giore,  into  the  latter  of  which  t lie  Tresa  conveys  its 
surplus  waters.  Along  its  shores  an  active  transit  trade 
is  carried  on. 

Lu  ga  na.  a  town  of  Switzerland,  on  Lake  Lugano, 
cant,  of  Tessin,  15  in.  N.N.W.  of  Como.  It  is  a  well- 
built,  handsome  town,  surrounded  by  hills  having  their 
slopes  studded  with  villas,  gardens,  and  forests,  while 
in  the  distance  can  he  seen  the  snowy  Alps.  L.  derives 
its  principal  support  from  being  tin*  entrepot  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  trade  between  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Pop.  6.000. 

Luggage,  (lug'gej.)  n.  That  which  is  dragged  heavily 
along*  a  traveller's  trunks;  packages;  baggage. 

Liljf'^or,  n.  [Du.  lofpr.]  (Naut.)  A  small  vessel  (Fig. 
1G4S>  carrying  two  or  three  masts  and  a  running  bow¬ 
sprit,  upon  which  lug-sails,  and  two  or  three  jibs,  are  set. 
Topsails  are  sometimes  adapted  to  them. 

Liig*'*mark,  n.  A  mark  cut  in  the  ear  of  a  sheep  or  a 
dog  to  identify  it  —  Simmonds. 

Lug  na<i  u  i  I  la.  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster, 
co.  Wicklow,  abt.  6  m.  S.E.  of  Donat'd.  Height,  3,039  foot. 


Lu  go,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Galicia,  on  the  Minho, 
47  m.  E.S.E.  of  Corunna,  142  N.N.E.  of  Oporto.  Manuf. 
Morocco  leather  and  thread  stockings.  In  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  the  miueral  baths  of  L.  were  famous. 
Pop.  8,500. 

Liij^o,  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Ferrara,  on  the  Senio, 
32  m.  8.S.E.  of  Ferrara.  It  lias  a  large  annual  fair,  and 
is  an  important  place  of  trade.  Pop.  9.000. 
Lug*'-sail*  n.  (Naut.)  A  small  sail  hoisted  occasion¬ 
ally  on  the  mast  of  a  boat  or  small  vessel ;  (1,  Fig.  1648.) 


Lugu'brious,  a.  [Fr.  lugubre ;  Lat.  lugubris ,  from 
hrgeo,  to  mourn  or  lameut.]  Mournful ;  indicating 
sorrow. 

Lugubriously, adv.  In  a  mournful  manner;  dis¬ 
mally;  dejectedly. 

Lug'-worm,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Leo. 

Lu  it  proud.  ( Iwe'/iran ,)  a  Lombard  historian,  B.  at 
Pavia,  early  in  the  10th  century,  was  secretary  of  Be- 
rengarins.  regent  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  who  also  em¬ 
ployed  him  as  his  ambassador  to  Constantinople.  He 
afterwards  became  bishop  of  Cremona.  He  wrote  the 
history  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  in  his  time,  and  other 
works  valuable  for  their  historical  information.  D. 
abt.  970. 

Luis  lie  la  Paz,  a  town  of  Mexico,  abt.  36  m.  N.N.W. 
of  Queretaro.  There  are  productive  silver  mines  in  the 
vicinity. 

Luiz-Alves,  (or  Manoel-Alves,  or  Meridional,)  (loo- 
ees-al'ves,)  a  river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the  Sierra  do  Duro, 
and  joins  the  Tocantins,  abt.  Lat.  9°  20'  S. 

Lujan,  or  Luxan,  (i loo-hun ',)  a  river  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  flawing  into  the  Plata  actuary  from  the  W., 
abt.  23  m.  N.W.  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Luke,  (St.,)  the  evangelist,  probably  the  same  person 
who  is  called  by  St.  Paul,  “the  beloved  physician,” 
((Ml.  iv.  14.)  The  name  Luke,  or  Lucas  (P/nle.  24),  is 
the  same  as  Lucanus  iu  Latin.  Luke  was  the  writer  of 
the  gospel  which  bears  his  name,  and  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  having  been  the  friend  and  companion  of  St. 
Paul  in  most  of  the  journeys  recorded  in  the  latter 
book.  Thus,  in  Acts  xvi.  11,  he  first  uses  the  word 
“  we.”  and  shows  that  he  was  with  Paul  at  Troas  and 
in  his  first  Macedonian  tour.  After  they  reached  Phi¬ 
lippi,  an  interval  of  separation  occurs;  but  they  are 
again  together  at  Philippi  when  Paul  sails  thence  for 
Jerusalem,  and  from  that  time  he  continues  with  the 
apostle  in  his  labors,  voyages,  and  sufferings,  to  the 
close  of  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,!  Acts.  xvii.  1 ;  xx. 
5,  6,  13-16;  21-28;  P/iile.  *24;  2  7Vm.lv.  11.)  His  personal 
history  before  and  after  this  period  of  his  companion¬ 
ship  with  Paul  is  unknown,  or  rests  ou  uncertain  tra¬ 
ditions. 

Luke,  (Gospol  of  St.)  (Script.)  The  third  of  the 
four  Gospels  of  the  New  Testament.  The  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  this  gospel  are  confirmed  by  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  ancient  writers.  It  is  repeat¬ 
edly  cited  by  Justin  Martyr;  and  all  admit  that,  at  the 
time  of  Irenaeus  ami  Tertnllian,  it  was  accepted  through¬ 
out  the  whole  Church  in  its  present  form.  These  testi¬ 
monies  are  confirmed  by  a  host  of  later  writers,  whose] 
evidence  has  been  collected  by  Dr.  Lardner.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  tlrere  have  not  been  wanting  German 
critics  to  call  in  question  the  authenticity  of  this  gospel.or  I 
particular  parts  of  it.  Luke  was  probably  a  physician, 
of  Gentile  descent,  and  a  frequent  companion  of  the  I 
Apostle  Paul.  That  this  gospel  was  specially  written 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Gentiles  is  evident,  both  from  its ; 
general  tenor  as  well  as  fioni  its  being  dedicated  to 
Theophilus,  one  of  his  Gentile  converts.  lie  thus  con¬ 
descends  to  many  particulars,  and  notices  various  points, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  remote  from  the  scene 
of  action  and  ignorant  of  Jewish  affairs.  Hence,  also, 
he  is  particularly  careful  in  specifying  various  circum¬ 
stances  of  facts  that  were  highly  conducive  to  the  in¬ 
formation  of  strangers,  but  which  the  Jews  could  supply 
from  their  own  knowledge;  on  this  account,  he  begins 
his  history  with  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  traces 
Christ’s  lineage  up  to  Adam. showing  that  In*  is  the  seed 
of  the  woman  promised  for  the  redemption  of  the  world. 
He  has  likewise  introduced  many  things  not  noticed  by 
the  other  evangelists,  tending  to  encourage  the  Geiililes 
to  hearken  to  the  gospel ;  as  the  parables  of  the  publi¬ 
can  praying  in  the  Temple,  the  lost  piece  of  silver, and 
the  prodigal  son,  Christ’s  visit  to  Zacchens,  and  the 
pardon  of  the  penitent  thief  upon  the  cross.  This  gospel 
is  divided  by  Rosenmiiller  and  others  into  five  distinct 
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parts,  via. —  1.  Containing  the  narrative  of  the  birth 
of  Christ,  together  with  all  the  circumstances  that  pre¬ 
ceded,  attended,  and  followed  it  (i.-ii.  40) ;  2.  comprising 
the  particulars  relative  to  our  Saviour’s  infancy  and 
youth  (ii.  41-52) ;  3.  including  the  preaching  of  John, 
and  the  baptism  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  genealogy  is 
annexed  (iii) ;  4.  comprehending  the  discourses,  miracles, 
and  actions  of  Jesus  Christ  during  the  whole  of  his 
ministry  (iv.-ix.  60);  5.  containing  an  account  of  our 
Saviour's  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  with  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  relative  to  his  passion,  deal h,  resurrection, 
aud  ascension  (ix.  51-62,  x.-xxiv.)  The  style  of  this 
gospel  is  pure,  copious,  aud  flowing,  nnd  bears  a  consid¬ 
erable  resemblance  to  that  of  hih  great  master  Paul. 
From  his  medical  knowledge  he  has  described,  with 
singular  accuracy  and  skill,  the  various  diseases  which 
he  had  occasion  to  notice.  With  regard  to  the  time 
when  this  gospel  was  written,  some  difference  of  opinion 
exists,  but  the  mujority  of  critics  are  now  agreed  in 
judging  it  to  have  beeu  about  the  year  63  or  64. 

Lu'kens.  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Lawrence  co. ;  pop. 
about  1.800. 

Luke  -warm,  a.  [A.  S.  t vlaco,  warm,  tepid,  slack; 
wlacian ,  to  be  or  make  warm  or  tepid.]  Moderately 
warm  ;  tepid. — Not  ardent ;  not  zealous ;  cool ;  indifferent. 

Luke'w  arnily,  adv.  With  moderate  warmth. — With 
indifference. 

Luke'w  arinuess.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  luke¬ 
warm;  a  mild  or  moderate  heat.  —  Indifference;  want 
of  zeal  or  ardor;  coldness 

Lull.  r.  a.  [Dan .  lulle ;  Ger.  Inllen  ;  Lat.  lallo,  to  sing 
lullaby.]  To  sing  to,  as  a  nurse  to  a  child;  to  sing  a 
lullaby  to;  to  quiet;  to  compose;  to  cause  to  rest. 

— v.  n.  To  subside:  to  cease:  to  become  calm. 

— n.  Power  or  quality  of  soothing.  —  A  season  of  quiet 
or  cessation,  as  of  wind.  &c. 

Lull  aby,  n.  A  song  to  lull  or  quiet  babes;  that  which 
soothes  or  disposes  to  slumber. 

Lull'er,  «.  A  person  who  lulls. 

Lully,  or  Lulii.  Jean  B\ptiste.  (looVle.)  a  musical 
composer,  b.  at  Florence,  1634.  Having  discovered  a 
passionate  fondness  for  music  w hen  quite  a  child,  he 
was  sent  to  Paris  in  his  12th  or  14th  veal*,  to  he  page  to 
Mdlle.  de  Montpensier.  He  rose  rapidly,  till  he  obtained 
the  appointment  of  musician  to  the  court;  and,  in  1670, 
was  made  joint  director  of  the  French  opera,  which 
situation  he  filled  till  his  decease.  L.  contributed  much 
to  the  improvement  of  French  music,  composed  19 
operas,  and  was  much  admired  by  his  contemporaries. 
D.  1687. 

Lul  ly.  Raymond,  a  great  theurgist  and  philosopher  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  was  of  Catalonian  descent,  and  was  B. 
at  Palma,  the  cap.  of  Majorca,  1236.  lie  commenced 
life  as  a  courtier  and  man  of  pleasure,  but  was  converted 
when  about  30  years  of  age  to  the  religious  life,  chiefly 
by  the  exhortations  of  a  married  lady,  to  whom  lie  hail 
professed  the  most  ardent  devotion.  For  about  10  years, 
1265-1275,  he  lived  more  or  less  in  a  solitary  place,  and 
became  the  subject  of  remarkable  ecstasies  and  visions 
—  the  end  being,  that  his  prayers  for  wisdom  to  convert 
the  heathen  were  answered,  he  says,  by  a  singular  illu¬ 
mination  of  his  mind,  in  which  the  principles  of  things 
became  manifest  to  him.  In  this  light,  with  the  aid  of 
his  investigations  in  Arabian  philosophy,  he  conceived 
a  new  system  of  dialectics,  which  may  be  coiiMilted  in 
his  Ars  Generalis  Ultima ,  first  published  14S0;  the  .4r$ 
Brevis,  published  1481:  and  the  -4r5or  Scientiw ,  1482. 
The  first  of  these  (of  w  hich  the  second  is  an  abridged 
method)  proposes  a  universal  art,  or  science  of  sciences, 
in  the  principles  of  which  all  others  are  supposed  to  he 
comprehended,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  L.  maintained 
they  could  all  he  demonstrated.  The  general  object  of 
all  his  works  is  to  demonstrate,  by  an  infallible  method, 
all  the  primary  truths  of  religion:  and  they  embrace 
in  their  scope,  the  physical  and  metaphysical  sciences, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  doctrines  of  the 
alchemists,  who  claim  R.  L.  as  one  of  their  greatest 
masters.  Disappointed  after  the  most  indefatigable 
efforts  to  procure  the  adoption  of  his  system.  R.  L  em¬ 
barked  for  Tunis,  to  commence  his  apostleship  single- 
handed,  and  there,  it  is  believed,  he  found  the  death  of  a 
martyr.  1315. 

Luiii.  n.  The  chimney  of  a  cottage.  (Local  Eng.) 

Lti'macliel.  I.umacliel  la.  n.  [It.  lumacheila  ;  Fr. 
lumacheile .]  (Min.)  Shell  marble;  the  fragments  hav¬ 
ing  a  pearly  lustre,  it  is  sometimes  termed  fire  marble. 
The  finest  specimens  are  from  the  lead  mines  of  Blui- 
berg,  in  Carinthia. 

Liimbog  inoiis,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  lum¬ 
bago. 

Lumba’so,  n.  [Lat.  from  limbi,  the  loins.]  (Med.)  See 
Rheumatism. 

Ltilll'bal,  a.  The  same  as  LcmbxR. 

Lum  bar,  a.  [Lat.  lumbus ,  a  loiu.J  Pertaining  to  or 
near  the  loin. 

L.  Abscess.  (Med.)  One  of  the  largest  ami  most  serious 
collections  of  matter  to  which  the  body  liable.  L ., 
sometimes  called  psoas  abscess,  is  a  collection  of  pus 
formed  in  the  L.  region  of  the  abdomen,  a<(joining  the 
spine,  which,  burrowing  under  the  psoas  muscle,  after 
a  long  period  of  exhaustion  and  suffering,  at  length 
points  at  the  groin,  where,  when  opened,  an  immense 
amount  of  matter  is  occasionally  discharged 

Lu  ill 'bo  r.  n.  Anything  useless  or  cumbersome,  or 
things  bulky  ami  thrown  aside  as  of  no  use. 

— Logs  to  be  sawed,  or  timber  sawed  or  split  for  use.  as 
beams,  mists,  planks,  boards,  shingles,  laths,  &c.  —  Wor¬ 
cester.  (U.  S.) 

— v.  a.  To  fill  with  lumber.  —  To  heap  together  in  dis¬ 
order. 

|  — v.  n.  To  move  heavily,  as  if  burdened  by  one’s  own  bulk. 
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—  To  rut  or  procure  logs  in  the  forest,  to  be  made  into 
lumber  or  timber.  —  Chandler. 

liiiin  iM'r,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Clinton  co. ; 
pop.  aht.  300 

E.inn  her  (  ity.  in  Georgia,  n  village  of  Telfair  co.,1 
aht.  100  m.  8.8.  E.  of  Milledge\  ille. 

I>iiBii  l>or  City,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Clearfield  co. 

l^iim'3»<kror.  V.iiiii  a>crn\;tsi.  n.  One  employed  in 
procuring  lumber  from  the  forest.  (U.  8.) 

I.iiiii'lH‘rl;iii<l.  in  A ew  York,  a  post- township  of  Sulli¬ 
van  co  ;  pop.  aht.  1,800. 

B.ii]ii  lHkr|M»rt.  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post- village  of  Har¬ 
rison  co.,  aht.  210  in.  N.W.  of  Richmond,  Virginia. 

IjimiUor  Stiver,  rises  near  the  N.E.  corner  of  Kich-| 
mond  co.,  N.  Carolina,  and  flowing  8.  K.  through  Robeson 

.  co,  turns  S.W.,  and  entering  8.  Carolina,  joins  the  Little 
I'edee  iu  Marion  co. 

lM‘r*room,  n.  A  room  or  place  for  useless 
articles  or  lumber. 

l.nm  iM  rlon,  m  N.  Carolina ,  a  village  of  Oates  co., 
aht.  25  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Gatesville. 

—  A  post-village,  cap.  of  Robeson  co.,  aht.  91  m.  S  S.VV.  of 
Raleigh  ;  pop.  nbt.  2,500. 

Bits  Biil><*B't  oil,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  and  port 
of  entry  of  Burliiigtou  co.,  abt.  2  m.  8.  of  Mount  llolly. 
It  has  an  active  trade,  and  several  manufactories.  Pop. 
aid.  2.. 'Oil. 

I.iiiki  lK  i  toii.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co., 
abt.  70  m.  S.W.  of  Columbus. 

liii cn  lierv i  1 1<»,  in  New  York ,  a  P.0,  of  Delaware  co. 

I^iiiii'horvillo,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Bucks  co. 

Ijiim'BiriC,  n.  [Vr.lomhric;  Lat.  lumbricus.)  A  worm. 

I^iiill'hrival,  a.  |  Fr.  lombrical ;  It.  lumbricale.]  Re-1 
sembling  an  earth-worm. 

L.  muscles.  (Anal.)  Small  muscles  of  the  band  which 
assist  in  bending  the  fingers;  —  so  culled  from  having 
the  form  of  a  worm. 

— n.  A  lumhrical  muscle. 

Lumbri'chlir,  n.  p/.  [From  Lum&n’cMs.]  (Zoiil)  The 
Earth-worm,  a  family  of  Aunelides.  of  which  the  com¬ 
mon  earth-worm  (Lumbricus  terrestris)  (Fig  1049)  may 
he  given  for  the  type.  Its  outward  appearance  is  a  body 
composed  of  numerous  narrow  rings  closely  approxi¬ 
mated  to  each  other:  tile  color  of  the  body  is  reddish  or 
purplish:  of  a  cylindrical  form,  somewhat  pointed  at  the 
anterior  extremity,  and  usually  a  little  flattened  at  the 
tail.  It  is  without  the  organs  of  sight.  The  organs  of 
motion  consist  of  a  double  row  of  bristles  running  down 
the  lower  surface  of  the  body,  and  which  are  capable  of 
being  withdrawn  within  small  hollows  when  not  in  use. 
The  inouth  is  unarmed,  and  t lie  intestine  runs  straight 
through  the  body.  The  vascular  system  consists  of  two 
longitudinal  vessels  running  along  the  ventral  and 
dorsal  regions  of  the  body,  and  united  by  numerous 
brandies.  The  blood  is  red.  Like  the  leeches,  this 
worm  is  furnished  with  ciliated  canals,  which  have 
been  supposed  to  serve  as  organs  of  respiration  ;  hut 
their  real  destination  appears  to  be  still  uncertain.  As 
•  far  as  relates  to  its  appearance  above  the  ground,  the 
eartli-worni  may  he  regarded  as  a  nocturnal  animal. 
Iu  the  night,  and  at  early  morning,  hundreds  may  be 
6een  in  localities  where, during  the 
daytime,  not  one  is  to  he  seen. 

They  are  of  immense  utility  iu  im¬ 
proving  the  soil.  The  organs  of 
the  earth-worm’s  locomotion  pre¬ 
vent  its  moving  backwards,  while 
the  expansion  of  the  rings,  as  it 
contracts  the  anterior  segments 
and  draws  forward  the  hinder 
parts,  widens  a  passage  for  it 
through  the  earth,  whose  particles 
were  close  together  before.  They 
are  thus,  in  their  multitudes,  of 
incalculable  utility  in  constantly 
loosening  and  stirring  the  6oil,  and 
accumulating  on  the  surface  those 
little  hillocks  of  earth  known  as 
“  worm  casts.”  On  this  subject, 

Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  who  seems  to 
have  given  it  long  and  careful  at¬ 
tention,  remarks:  —  “The  burrow¬ 
ing  of  earth-worms  is  a  process  ex¬ 
ceedingly  useful  to  the  gardener 
and  agriculturist;  and  these  ani¬ 
mals  are  tar  more  beneficial  to  man 
in  this  way  than  they  are  injurious 
by  devouring  the  vegetables  set  in 
the  soil.  They  give  a  kind  of  un¬ 
der-tillage  to  the  land,  performing 
the  same  below  ground  that  the 
spade  does  above  the  garden,  and 
the  plough  for  arable  laud,  and 
loosening  the  earth  so  as  to  render 
it  permeable  to  air  and  water.  It 
has  been  shown,  too,  that  they  will 
even  add  to  the  depth  of  the  soil, 
covering  barren  tracts  with  a  layer 
of  productive  mould.  Thus,  in  fields  wliiAh  have  been 
overspread  with  lime,  burnt  marl,  or  cinders,  these  sub¬ 
stances  are  in  time  covered  with  finely  divided  soil,  well 
adapted  to  the  support  of  vegetation.  That  this  result, 
which  is  commonly  attributed  by  the  farmers  to  the 
‘  working  down’  of  the  materials  in  question,  is  really 
due  to  the  action  of  the  earth-worms,  appears  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  soil  thus  formed  large  numbers  of  worm- 
casts  may  he  distinguished.  These  are  produced  by  the 


which  they  burrow,  extract  from  it  the  greater  part  of  I 
the  vegetable  matter  it  may  contain,  and  eject  the  rest  I 
in  a  finely  divided  condition.  In  this  manner  a  field  | 
manured  with  marl  has  been  covered  in  the  course  of 
80  years  with  a  bed  of  earth  averaging  13  inches  in 
thickness.”  Besides  their  usefulness  in  the  manner 
above  described,  the  earth-worms  are  of  importance  as 
food  for  birds,  fish.  &c.  Their  value  as  bait  for  fishes  is 
well  known  to  every  angler.  The  power  of  reproducing! 
parts  after  mutilation  is  very  great  in  tins  animal,  as  in  j 
the  whole  of  t lie  order.  It  is  generally  supposed  tlmt 
the  earth-worm  may  he  propagated  by  division;  but, 
this  scarcely  appears  to  be  the  case.  It  is  sid,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  it  be  divided  across  the  middle,  the  part 
bearing  the  head  will  develop  a  new  tail,  although  the 
tail  will  soon  die;  and  that  if  the  head  he  cut  otf,  the 
body  will  form  a  new  head;  hut  it  appears  that  both 
portions  never  survive  the  mutilation. 

Bj'ianbric'iroriil.  u.  |  Lat.  lumbricus ,  a  worm,  and 
forma ,  form.]  Shaped  like  a  worm. 

Llllll'briciis,  n.  [Lat.,  a  worm.]  (Zobl.)  The  typical 
genus  of  the  LUMBRICIDA,  q.  V. 

Ijii'minary,  u.  [Fr.  luminaire ,  from  Lat.  lumen ,  lu- 
viinis,  light,  for  lucmeti ,  from  lueen,  to  shine.]  Any  body 
that  gives  light,  but  chiefly  one  of  the  celestial  orbs. — 
One  who  illustrates  any  subject,  or  enlightens  mankind. 

lamainiferoiiH,  a.  Producing  light;  luminous;  lu- 
cife  rolls. 

I.tiiui  biohb  ty,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  luminous; 
luininoustiess. 

Lii'bibbiboien,  a.  [Lat.  luminosus ,  from  lumen,  l  urn  inis.] 
—  Shilling;  emitting  light ;  illuminated.  —  Bright;  shin¬ 
ing;  as,  luminous  colors. —  Figuratively,  clear ;  lucid; 
perspicuous. 

lai  in  j  naiisl  y ,  adv.  With  brightness  or  clearness. 

ILuIniBBOtiKBiestt,  n.  Quality  of  being  luminous  ; 
brightness;  clearness;  perspicuity. 

|4bbbbb|>,  n.  [Ger.,  Dan.,  and  Sw.  klump;  Iccl.  klumpr ,  a 
mass,  a  lump.]  A  small  nines  of  matter  of  no  definite 
shape.  —  A  mass  of  things  blended  or  thrown  together 
without  order  or  distinction.  —  A  cluster;  a  galaxy. 

— v.  a.  To  throw  into  a  mass;  to  unite  in  a  body  or  sum 
without  distinction  of  particulars. — To  take  in  the  gross. 

IjllBil'per,  n.  One  who  lumps;  —  a  laborer  employed 
to  load  » *r  unload  a  ship  —  Oyilrie. 

Lump  iisli./f.  [Ger. and  Du.  lump;  It.  and  Sp.  lompo.\ 
(Zool.)  A  uialacopterygious  fish,  the  different  species 
of  which  compose  the  family  Cyelopteridfe.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  clumsiness  of  its  form,  its  height  be¬ 
ing  about  half  its  length,  and  its  thickness  about  half 
its  height.  The  names  Lumpsucker  and  Cock-paddle  nve 
also  given  to  it.  These  fish  are  very  remarkable  for 
the  manner  iu  which  their  ventral  fins  are  arranged. 


Fig.  1649. 

EARTH-WORM, 

( Lumbricus  terrestris.) 
a.  earth-worm:  h,  ante 
rior  extremity,  show¬ 
ing  the  mouth,  — the 
bristles  are 
shown  ;  c.  egg.,  con 
taining  two  young:  d. 
young  escaping  from 
the  egg. 


digestive  process  of  the  worms,  which  take  into  their  l>ii  Bia.  n.  [Lat. 
intestinal  canal  a  large  quantity  of  the  soil  through  I  Luna  cornea. 


Fig.  1650.  —  lumpfish,  ( Cyclopterus  lumpus) 

They  are  united  by  a  membrane  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
oval  and  concave  disc,  by  means  of  which  they .are  en¬ 
abled  to  adhere  with  great  force  to  any  substaHw  to 
which  they  apply  themselves.  This,  the  largest  of 
the  genus,  sometimes  weighs  seven  pounds.  The 
back  is  arched  and  sharp,  of  a  blackish  color,  varie¬ 
gated  with  brown  ;  the  body  is  covered  over  with  sharp, 
black  tubercles,  and  on  each  side  there  are  three  rows 
of  large  bony  scales,  and  another  on  the  back.  The 
great  resort  of  this  species  is  on  the  northern  seas,  about 
the  coast  of  Greenland.  It  is  also  caught  in  many  parts 
of  the  British  seas  during  the  spring  season,  when  it 
approaches  the  shore  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its 
spawn.  In  the  northern  seas  great  numbers  of  them 
are  devoured  by  the  seals,  who  swallow  all  but  the 
skins,  quantities  of  which,  thus  emptied,  are  seen  float¬ 
ing  about  in  the  spring  months;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
spots  where  the  seals  carry  on  their  depredations  can 
be  readily  distinguished  by  the  smoothness  of  the  water. 
Its  power  of  adhesion  is  truly  wonderful.  Pennant  says, 
“That  on  placing  a  fish  of  this  species,  just  caught,  «nto 
a  pail  of  water,  it  fixed  itself  so  firmly  to  the  bottom, 
that  on  taking  it  by  the  tail,  the  whole  pail  by  that 
means  was  lifted,  though  it  held  some  gallons,  and  that 
i  without  removing  the  fish  from  its  hold.” 

Lflimgii  ii”,  a*  Bulky:  heavy;  in  a  mass  or  lump, 
laiiiipisli,  a.  Like  a  lump  ;  heavy  ;  gross;  bulky  ; — 
I  lienee,  dull ;  inactive. 

I^iBBBBp'islily,  adv.  Heavily;  with  dulness. 
also |  Lump'ftsliiiess*  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  lump¬ 
ish  ;  heaviness;  dulness;  stupidity. 

IjUBiip'kill*  in  Georgia ,  a  N.  co. ;  area ,  abt.  460  sq.  m. 
Jiivers.  Chestatee  and  Etowah  rivers.  Surface,  much 
diversified,  the  Blue  Ridge  forming  the  N.W.  border; 
soil,  in  some  parts  very  fertile.  Min.  Gold  iu  consid¬ 
erable  quantities,  besides  copper,  silver,  magnetic  iron, 
lead,  and  granite.  Cap.  Dahlonega.  Jb/>.  abt.  5.000. 
— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Stewart  co.,  abt.  ICO  in.  S.W.  of 
Milledgeville. 

B.Qisiip  kill's  Creek,  in  Georgia ,  enters  Flint  River 
in  Dooly  co. 

I^BB bbi p'sucker*  n.  (Zool.)  The  ^ame  as  Lumpfish. 
IiiBBiB|>'y,  a.  Full  of  lumps  or  small  compact  masses. 
The  moon. 

(Chem.)  Fused  chloride  of  silver;  so 
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called  from  its  horn-like  appearance,  Ituia  being  the 
term  by  which  the  old  chemists  designated  silver. 

IjiB'BBSiey,  n.  [Lat.  luna,  the  moon.]  (Law.)  ‘‘A 
lunatic,  says  Blackstone,  "  is  one  that  hath  had  under¬ 
standing,  hut  by  disease,  grief,  or  other  accident,  hath 
lost  the  use  of  his  reason  ;  he  is.  indeed,  properly,  one 
that  hath  lucid  intervals,  sometimes  enjoying  his  senses, 
and  sometimes  not,  and  that  frequently  depending  upon 
the  change  of  the  moon.”  The  common  belief  iu  the 
connection  between  the  accessions  of  madness  and  the 
phases  of  the  moon, from  which  the  name  is  derived,  lias 
long  since  been  exploded;  and  iu  medical  science,  the 
terms  of  insanity  and  mental  alienation  have  taken  the 
place  of  lunacy,  but  in  law  it  is  still  a  common  term, 
and  is  applied  to  all  persons  of  unsound  mind  and  inca¬ 
pable  of  managing  their  own  affairs.  Some  law-writers 
prefer  the  phrase  non  compos  mentis  (Lat..  not  of  sound 
mind)  as  a  generic  appellation  to  include  the  various 
conditions  of  mental  disease,  as  fatuity,  and  tlx*  English 
equivalent  of  unsound  mind,  is  also  sometimes  em¬ 
ployed;  hut  L.  is  still  the  ordinary  term,  and  may  ho 
fitly  taken  as  the  title  under  which  to  treat  of  the  legal 
relations  of  insanity  (which,  physiologically,  has  been 
already  treated  under  Insanity).  In  the  United  States 
it  belongs  to  the  legislature  to  exercise  a  protective 
authority  over  idiots  and  lunatics.  The  statutes  of  the 
different  States  provide  that  such  persons  may  be  put 
under  guardianship;  and  if  a  competent  judicature  have 
found  the  fact  of  L.  in  the  prescribed  inode,  and  have 
appointed  a  guardian,  the  fact  of  L.  is  held  to  be  con¬ 
clusively  proved.  Until  the  contrary  he  shown,  either 
upon  an  inquisition  of  L.,  or  upon  special  testimony  in 
a  given  case,  every  man  is  presumed  to  he  of  sane  mind. 
Persons  of  insane  mind  may  inherit  or  succeed  to  land, 
or  personal  property,  hut  they  cannot  be  executors  or 
administrators,  or  make  a  will,  or  bind  themselves  l»y 
contract.  An  insane  person  is  competent  to  purchase, 
and  also  to  retain  what  he  purchases;  but  lie  cannot  be 
compelled  to  retain  it;  the  transaction  (if  found  to  he 
disadvantageous  to  him)  being  liable  to  subsequent 
voidance  on  account  of  his  insanity.  In  criminal  cases, 
L.  are  not  chargeable  for  their  own  acts,  if  committed 
when  laboring  under  defect  of  understanding,  not  even 
for  treason  itself.  By  the  common  law.  if  a  man  in  his 
sound  memory  commits  a  capital  offence.  and  before 
arraignment  for  it  becomes  mad,  he  ought  not  to  he 
arraigned  for  it,  because  he  is  not  able  to  plead  with 
that  caution  that  he  ought;  if  after  he  has  pleaded  he 
should  become  mad,  he  shall  not  be  tried:  ior  how  can 
he  make  his  defence?  If  after  he  be  tried  and  found 
guilty,  he  loses  his  senses  before  judgment,  judgment 
shall  not  be  pronounced;  and  if  after  judgment  he  be¬ 
comes  of  noil-sane  memory,  execution  shall  be  stayed; 
for,  peradventure,  lie  might  have  alleged  something  to 
stay  judgment  or  execution.  It  is  not,  however,  eTery 
kind  or  degree  of  insanity  that  will  exempt  a  man  from 
responsibility  for  his  act;  and  in  general,  a  partial  un- 
soundness  will  form  no  excuse.  But  the  entire  law*  on 
this  subject  is  in  a  painful  state  of  uncertainty,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  as  to  w  hat 
may  be  regarded  as  partial  or  perfect  insanity,  or  what 
degree  of  insanity  will  exculpate  a  man  from  his  acis. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  if  it  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  render  the  person  incapable  of  exercising  self-con¬ 
trol,  he  will  not  be  held  responsible. 

ILaE'iiar,  a.  [Lat.  I un art's,  from  luna,  the  moon  ]  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  moon.  —  Measured  by  the  revolutions  of 
the  moon  ;  resembling  the  moon  ;  orbed. 

L.  b'Oie.  (Anal.)  One  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist. 

L.  caustic.  (Chem.)  A  term  applied  to  nitrate  of  silver, 
cast  in  sticks,  and  used  by  surgeons  for  cauterizing  pur¬ 
poses.  A  great  improvement  has  been  lately  made  in 
its  manufacture  by  melting  with  it  a  certain  propo»- »<>» 
of  chloride  of  silver,  which  has  the  effect  of  rendering 
the  stick  flexible  instead  of  brill le. 

L.  cycle.  (Calendar.)  The  period  of  time  after  which 
the  new  moons  return  on  the  same  days  of  the  3 ear. 

L.  distance.  ( Naut .)  The  distance  of  the  moon  from 
the  sun,  or  from  a  fixed  star  or  planet,  by  means  of 
which  the  longitude  of  a  place  is  found. 

L.  evective.  (Astron.)  A  term  applied  to  an  inequal¬ 
ity  in  the  longitude  of  the  moon,  caused  by  the  disturb¬ 
ing  force  of  the  sun.  It3  occurrence  depends  on  the 
variable  eccentricity  of  the  lunar  orbit  and  the  movable 
position  of  the  apsides.  The  discovery  of  lunar  erection 
is  attributed  to  Ptolemy,  the  celebrated  astronomer  of 
Alexandria. 

L.  method.  ( Astron .  and  Naut.)  The  method  of  de¬ 
termining  the  longitude  of  a  place  or  ship  by  the 
operation  of  lunar  distance. 

L.  month.  (Astron.)  The  time  in  which  the  moon 
completes  a  revolution  about  the  earth,  and  returns  to 
the  same  position  relatively  to  some  celestial  body,  or 
point  in  space,  with  which  her  motion  is  compared.  But 
the  moon's  period  may  be  determined  in  relation  to 
several  objects  — as  the  sun,  the  eqtiinoxial  points,  a 
fixed  star,  the  perigee  or  nodes  of  her  orbit ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  there  are  as  many  different  lunar  months  as  there 
are  assumed  points  of  comparison,  provided  these  points 
have  different  motions  in  the  heavens.  1.  The  proper 
lunar  month  is  the  same  as  the  lunation  or  synodic 
month,  and  is  the  time  which  elapses  between  two  con¬ 
secutive  new  or  full  moons,  or  in  which  the  moon  re¬ 
turns  to  the  same  position  relatively  to  the  earth  and 

gun, _ 2.  Tin*  periodic  month,  or  synodic  month,  is  the 

revolution  with  respect  to  the  movable  equinox.  —  3. 
The  sidereal  month  is  the  interval  between  two  succes¬ 
sive  conjunctions  with  the  same  fixed  star.  —  4.  The 
anomalistic  month  is  the  time  in  which  the  moon  returns 
to  the  same  point,  (for  example,  the  perigee  or  apogee) 
of  her  movable  elliptic  orbit.  —  5.  The  nodical  month  >8 
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the  time  in  which  the  moon  accomplishes  a  revolution 
with  respect  to  her  nodes,  the  line  of  which  is  also 
movable.  —  The  exact  mean  lengths  of  these  different 
lunar  mouths  are  as  follows  : 


d. 

h. 

m. 

S. 

Synodic  month, 

.  29 

12 

44 

2*84 

Tropical  month, 

.  27 

7 

43 

4*71 

Sidereal  month, 

.  27 

7 

43 

11*54 

Anomalistic  month, 

27 

13 

18 

37*40 

Nodical  month, 

27 

5 

5 

35*60 

L.  year.  (Calendar.) 

The  period 

of 

twelve 

synod 

lunar  months,  containing  consequently  354  days  ;  the 
lunar  months  in  the  calendar  being  alternately  29  and 
30  days.  The  exact  period  of  12  lunar  months  is  354 
days,  8  hours, 48  min.,  34  sec.;  so  that  the  lunar  year  of 
the  calendar  requires  to  be  adjusted  by  intercalation 
every  third  year. 

Liina'ria,  n.  [Lat.  Iwna,  the  moon;  from  the  broad, 
round  silicles.J  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  European  plants, 
order  Brassicaceie .  L.  rediviva ,  the  Perennial  Satin 
Flower,  or  Honesty,  is  a  handsome  perennial,  with  light 
purple  flowers.  L.  biennis,  Honesty,  is  a  large  hairy 
plant  with  lilac-colored  flowers. 

Liiim'ristu,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  moon. 

Lu'nary,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Lunaria. 

— a.  Lunar;  pertaining  to  the  moon;  resembling  or 
measured  by  the  moon. 

Lu'iiate,  Lu'nated,  a.  [Lat.  lunatus ,  from  luna .] 
(B  >t.)  Formed  like  a  half-moon  ;  crescent-shaped. 

Lu'natic,  a.  [Fr.  lunatique;  Lat.  lunaticns ,  from  luna.] 
Affected  by  a  species  of  madness,  formerly  supposed  to 
be  influenced  by  the  moon ;  mad;  insane;  demented; 
crazy. 

— n.  A  person  affected  by  insanity;  a  madman. 

L.  asylum.  A  hospital  for  insane  persons. 

Lil  nation,  n.  [L.  Lat.  lunatio,  from  Lat  luno ,  lunatus , 
from  luna. ]  A  lunar  month;  the  time  from  one  new 
moon  to  the  next. 

Liuiclfe,  n.  [Probably  corrupted  from  0.  Eng.  nnonshun , 
the  refreshment  taken  at  noon,  when  laborers  desist  from 
work  to  shun  the  heat.]  A  slight  repast  between  break¬ 
fast  and  dinner;  a  luncheon. 

— A  place  for  taking  a  luncheon ;  an  eating-house. 

— v.  n.  To  take  a  lunch. 

Luncheon,  ( luns/t'on ,)  n.  A  meal  taken  between 
breakfast  and  dinner;  a  lunch. 

Llllltl,  (loond,)  a  town  of  Sweden,  prov.  of  Malm  a?,  20 
m.  N  K.  of  Mil  nine,  and  24  m.  E.  of  Copenhagen;  Lat. 
55°  42'  20"  N  ,  Lon.  13°  12'  42"  E.  It  is  chiefly  noted  for 
its  university,  founded  in  1666,  and  containing  a  library 
of  50,000  vols.  and  1,000  MSS.  Manuf.  Woollen  cloth 
and  tobacco;  and  it  has  also  tanneries,  sugar  refineries, 
and  some  foreign  trade.  Pop.  10,255. 

Luu'ily  Island,  an  island  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bristol  Channel,  abt.  10  m.  from  Hartland  Point.  It  is 
defended,  except  on  its  E.  side,  by  lofty  rocks,  and  has  a 
light-house.  Formerly  it  was  a  noted  stronghold  of 
pirates. 

Lit  nd y's  Lime,  n  locality  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  near  the 
Falls  of  Niagara.  Here,  July  25,  1814,  an  obstinate  and 
undecisive  engagement  was  fought  between  an  Ameri¬ 
can  force,  numbering  3,000  men,  under  Gen.  Brown,  and 
a  body  of  abt.  4,000  British  troops  commanded  by  Gen. 
Drummond.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  743  men; 
that  of  the  British  878  men.  In  this  battle,  fought 
against  the  best  disciplined  English  soldiers,  the  troops 
of  Brown  fought  with  a  valor  which  did  much  to  dis¬ 
abuse  the  country  of  the  idea,  then  prevalent,  that 
American  troops  could  not  cope  with  the  trained  veter¬ 
ans  of  Europe. 

Lu  no,  n.  [Lat.  luna ,  the  moon.]  (Geom.)  That  por¬ 
tion  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  which  is  iuclosed  between 
two  great  circles. 

Lu no,  (tune,)  a  river  in  England,  rising  in  Westmore¬ 
land  co..  and  running  through  Lancaster  eo.,  falling 
into  the  Irish  Sea  at  Sunderland  Point.  It  is  50  miles 
long. 

Lliiicbur;?,  (ho'ne-boorg.)  a  dist.  of  Prussia,  prov.  of 
Hanover,  formerly  a  principality  of  the  German  empire, 
on  the  Elbe,  and  forming  part  of  the  N.W.  frontier  of 
Hanover;  area,  4,355  sq.  m.  Rivers.  The  Elbe,  Aller, 
llmenau,  Oker,  Jetze,  and  the  Fuhr.  Pop.  381,712. 

Luiiebur;?.  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Hanover,  in  a 
dist.  of  same  name,  on  the  llmenau,  67  m.  N.E.  of  Han¬ 
over,  and  27  S.E.  of  Hamburg.  It  is  inclosed  by  walls 
and  entered  by  6  gates.  The  streets  are  dark  and  nar¬ 
row.  Manuf.  Woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  goods,  tobacco, 
paper,  &c  It  has  also  a  large  trade  in  horses,  and  a 
transit  trade  between  Hamburg  and  the  Elbe.  Pop. 
15,691. 

Llinel,  (loo-neV.)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  llerault, 
14  m.  E.N.E.  of  Montpellier.  Its  territory  produces  the 
best  quality  of  Muscadel  wine.  Pop.  7,400. 

Ijii'nonbiir;?,  a  S.E.  co.  of  Nova  Scotia,  bordering  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Le 
Have  River,  and  numerous  smaller  streams.  Surface, 
broken  ;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  The  coast  is  deeply 
indented  with  bays  and  inlets,  of  which  Margaret’s  Bay 
and  Mahone  Bay  are  the  largest.  Cap.  Lunenburg. 
Pup.  23,834  (1871). 

— A  seaport-town,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  abt.  45  m.  W.S.W. 
of  Halifax.  The  harbor  affords  excellent  anchorage, 
and  at  the  entrance  is  a  light-house  exhibiting  2  lights, 
one  revolving,  and  30  feet  above  the  other.  It  is  some¬ 
times  called  Malagu\sh. 

Lu 'lien  bur;?.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post- township  of 
Worcester  co. ;  pop.  about  1,500. 

Fill ii en b II r;?.  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Essex  co.,  about  45  m.  E.N.E.  of  Montpelier  ;  pop.  of 
township  about  1,400. 

Luneubur;?,  in  Virginia,  a  S.S.E.  co.;  area ,  abt.  370 


sq.m.  Rivers.  Nottaway  and  Mehcrrin  rivers.  Surface, 
uneven;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Lunenburg  Court-House. 
Pop.  10,403. 

Lti'iicnbiir;?  Court-House,  in  Virginia,  a  post¬ 
village,  cap.  ol  Lunenburg  co.,  about  91  m.  S.W.  of  Rich¬ 
mond. 

Lunette',  n.  [Fr..  from  Lat.Zana.]  A  kind  of  convex- 
concave  lens,  used  for  spectacles. — A  felt  pad  or  blinker 
to  cover  the  eyes  of  a  vicious  horse. 

(Farriery.)  A  horse-shoe  without  a  sponge. 

(Fortif.)  A  detached  work  consisting  of  two  faces 
and  two  flanks.  It  is  especially  applicable  to  the  de¬ 
fence  of  a  fortress  when  its  faces  can  be  directed  so  that 
its  glacis  can  receive  flank  defence  from  the  fortress,  or 
other  detached  works  within  moderate  range.  It  is  in 
general  the  best  form  of  detached  work. 

(Arch.)  An  aperture  lor  the  admission  of  light  iu  a 
concave  ceiling. 

Luiicville,  (loon'veel,)  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  Meurthe,  on  the  Vezouze,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Meurthe,  16  miles  S.E.  of  Nancy.  Manuf.  Cotton  and 
worsted  goods,  embroidery,  and  earthenware.  L.  is 
noted  for  the  treaty  concluded  here  in  1801,  between 
France  and  the  German  Confederation,  by  which  the 
former  acquired  the  territory  ou  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  Pop.  17,000. 

Lii'ney’s  Creek,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post- village  of 
Grant  co. 

Lung,  n.  [A.  S.  lungen;  D.  long  ;  Fris.,  Ger.,  and  Dan. 
lunge;  Icel.  lung  a ;  Sansk.  laghn.  light.  See  Lights. J 
(Anat.)  One  of  the  2  large  conical  bodies  placed  one  in 
each  of  the  2  lateral  cavities  of  the  chest,  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  heart  and  large  vessels,  and  by 
two  layers  of  the  pleura,  which  form  the  mediastinum, 
or  median  partition.  They  occupy  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  during  life  ac¬ 
curately  adapt  themselves  to  its  varying  dimensions. 
Each  lung  is  invested  by  an  exceedingly  delicate  serous 
membrane,  termed  the  pleura.  Each  pleura  forms  an 
independent  shut  sac  quite  distinct  from  the  other,  in¬ 
closing  the  corresponding  lung  as  far  as  its  root,  and 
then  reflected  back  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  thorax. 
The  portion  investing  the  surface  of  the  lung  is  called 
the  pleura  pulmonalis ,  while  that  which  lines  the  inner 
surface  of  the  chest  is  called  the  pleura  cnstalis.  The 
root  is  that  part  of  t lie  lung  which  is  connected  to  the 
heart  and  the  trachea;  being  formed  b>  the  bronchial 
tube,  the  pulmonary  artery  and  veins,  the  bronchial 
arteries  aud  veins,  &c. ;  all  of  which  are  inclosed  by  a 
reflection  of  the  pleura.  Each  lung  is  of  conical  shape, 
with  a  broad,  concave  base  resting  upon  the  convex 
surface  of  the  diaphragm.  The  apex  forms  a  blunted 
point,  which  extends  into  the  root  of  the  neck  about  an 
inch  above  the  level  of  the  first  rib.  The  outer,  or  tho¬ 
racic,  surface  is  smooth,  convex,  and  of  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  corresponding  to  the  form  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
and  of  greater  depth  behind  than  in  front.  The  inner 
surface  is  flattened  or  concave,  presenting  in  front  a 
depression  corresponding  to  the  convex  surface  of  the 
pericardium,  and  behind  a  deep  fissure  (the  hilum  pul¬ 
monis)  which  gives  attachment  to  the  root  of  the  lung. 
The  posterior  border  is  obtuse  or  rounded,  and  is  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  deep  groove  formed  by  the  ribs  at  the 
side  of  the  vertebral  column.  The  anterior  border  is 
thin  and  sharp,  and  overlaps  the  front  of  the  pericardium. 
The  anterior  portion  of  the  right  lung  corresponds  to 
the  medium  line  of  the  sternum,  and  is  in  contact  with 
its  fellow,  the  pleurae  being  interposed,  as  low  as  the 
fourth  costal  cartilage,  below  which  they  are  separated 
by  an  irregularly  shaped  interval  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  left  lung.  Each  lung  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  a 
lower  and  an  upper,  by  a  long  and  deep  fissure,  which 
commences  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  posterior  bor¬ 
der  of  the  lung,  about  3  inches  from  the  apex,  and  ex¬ 
tends  obliquely  downwards,  and  forward  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  anterior  border,  penetrating  nearly  to  the 
root  of  the  organ.  The  upper  lobe  is  smaller  than  the 
lower,  and  is  conical,  with  an  oblique  base,  while  the 
lower  lobe  is  more  or  less  quadrilateral.  In  the  right 
lung,  the  upper  lobe  is  partially  divided  by  a  second  and 
shorter  fissure,  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fissure  forwards  and  upwards  to  the  anterior  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  organ,  and  marking  off  a  small  triangular 
portion,  called  the  middle  lobe.  The  right  lung  bus 
thus  three  lobes,  and  is  larger  and  broader  than  the  left. 
The  weight  of  the  lungs  varies  much,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  blood,  mucus,  or  serous  fluid  that  they  may 
contain  ;  but  in  general  they  are  found  to  be  between 
36  and  42  ounces, —  the  right  lung  being  about  two 
ounces  heavier  than  the  left.  The  lungs  are  heavier 
in  the  male  than  iu  the  female,  being  in  the  former  in 
proportion  to  the  body  as  1  to  37,  in  the  latter  as  1  to  43. 
The  substance  of  the  lung  is  of  a  light,  porous,  spongy 
texture,  and  when  healthy,  is  buoyant  in  water;  but  in 
the  foetus,  before  respiration  has  taken  place,  and  also 
in  cases  of  congestion  or  consolidation  from  disease,  the 
entire  lungs,  or  portions  of  them,  will  sink  in  that  fluid. 
The  specific  gravity  of  a  healthy  lung  after  death  varies 
from  345  to  746,  water  being  1,000.  At  birth  the  lungs 
are  of  a  pinkish-white  color;  but  as  life  advances  they 
become  darker,  and  are  mottled  or  variegated  with 
patches  of  a  dark  slate-color,  assuming  at  length  a  dark 
black  color.  The  pulmonary  tissue  is  endowed  with 
great  elasticity,  in  consequence  of  which  the  lungs  col¬ 
lapse  by  atmospheric  pressure,  when  the  thorax  is 
opened,  to  about  %  of  their  bulk.  The  lungs  are  com¬ 
posed  of  an  external  or  serous  coat,  a  subserous  areolar 
tissue,  and  the  pulmonary  substance.  The  serous  coat 
is  derived  from  the  pleura,  as  already  mentioned,  be¬ 
neath  which  is  a  thin  layer  of  subserous  areolar  mem¬ 
brane,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  elastic  fibres. 
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I  It  invests  the  entire  surface  of  the  lung,  and  extends  in¬ 
wards  between  the  lobules.  The  substance  of  the  lung 
itself  is  composed  of  numerous  small  lobules,  which,  al¬ 
though  closely  connected  together  by  an  interlobular 
areolar  tissue,  are  quite  distinct  from  one  another,  and 
are  easily  separable  iu  the  Ret  us.  Thege  lobules  are  of 
various  sizes,  those  on  the  surface  being  large,  and  of  a 
pyramidal  form,  with  the  base  turned  toward  the  sur¬ 
face ;  those  in  the  interior  being  smaller,  and  of  various 
forms.  Each  lobule  may  be  regarded  as  a  lung  in  minia¬ 
ture,  the  same  elements  entering  into  its  composition 
as  go  to  form  the  lung  itself.  Each  is  composed  of  one 
of  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tube  and  its  termi¬ 
nal  air-cells,  of  the  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  and 
bronchial  vessels,  lymphatics  and  nerves;  all  being 
connected  together  by  areolar  fibrous  tissue.  Each 
bronchus,  on  entering  the  substance  of  (he  lung,  divides 
and  subdivides  dichotomous) y  throughout  the  entire 
organ.  Sometimes  three  branches  arise  together ;  and 
occasionally  small  lateral  branches  are  given  off  from 
the  sides  of  a  main  trunk.  Each  of  the  smaller  divisions 
of  the  bronchi  enters  a  pulmonary  lobule,  and  again 
subdividing,  ultimately  terminates  iu  the  intercellular 
passages  and  air-cells  of  which  the  lobule  is  composed. 
After  entering  the  substance  of  the  lobules,  each  lobular 
bronchial  tube  is  said  to  divide  and  subdivide  from  four 
to  nine  times,  according  to  the  size  of  the  lobule,  dimin¬ 
ishing  iu  size  until  they  attain  a  diameter  of  l-50th 
to  l-30th  of  an  inch,  when  they  become  changed  in 
structure,  lose  their  cylindrical  form,  and  are  continued 
onwards  as  irregular  intercellular  passages  through  the 
substance  of  the  lobule.  Within  the  lungs,  the  bronchial 
tubes  are  not  flattened  behind  like  the  bronchi  and 
trachea  without,  but  form  completely  circular  tubes. 
The  air-cells  are  small  polyhedral  alveolar  recesses, sep¬ 
arated  from  each  other  by  thin  septa,  and  communicating 
freely  with  the  intercellular  passages.  They  vary  from 
1 -200th  to  l-70th  of  mii  inch  in  diameter,  anil  are  larger  on 
the  surface  than  in  the  interior.  The  pulmonary  artery 
conveys  the  venous  blood  to  the  lungs.  It  divides  and 
subdivides  into  branches,  which  accompany  the  bron¬ 
chial  tubes,  and  terminates  in  a  dense  capillary  m  twork 
upon  the  wall 8  of  the  intercellular  passages  and  nerves. 
From  this  network,  the  radicles  of  the  pulmonary  veins 
arise,  and.  coalescing  into  large  branches,  at  length  ac¬ 
company  the  arteries  and  return  the  blood,  purified  by 
its  passage,  through  the  capillaries  to  the  heart.  In 
their  course  through  the  lung,  the  brunches  of  the  pul¬ 
monary  artery  are  usually  found  above  and  in  front  of 
a  bronchial  tube,  and  the  vein  below.  The  pulmonary 
arteries  and  veins  differ  from  the  same  vessels  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  inasmuch  as  the  former  convey  dark 
blood,  llie  latter  red  blood.  The  pulmonary  veins  are 
also  destitute  of  valves.  The  bronchial  arteries  and 
veins  are  much  smaller  than  the  pulmonary  vessels, 
and  are  designed  for  the  nourishment  of  the  substance 
of  the  lungs.  The  lungs  are  supplied  with  nerves 
from  the  pulmonary  plexuses,  formed  chiefly  by  the  par 
vagtim,  together  with  filaments  from  the  sympathetic. 
The  absorbents  are  deep-seated  and  superficial.  They 
pass  to  the  bronchial  glands  at  the  roots  of  the  lungs, 
and  then  proceed  partly  to  the  thoracic  duct  on  the  left 
side,  and  partly  to  a  corresponding  vessel  on  the  right. 
The  lungs  are  the  great  organs  of  respiration.  The  air 
passes  through  the  bronchial  tubes  until  it  reaches  the 
minute  air-cells,  on  the  walls  of  which  the  blood  cir¬ 
culates  in  a  network  of  capillaries  in  such  a  way  that  it 
is  brought  into  immediate  connection  with  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  air,  which  is  drawn  in  bv  each  inspiration.  In 
the  act  of  breathing,  the  capacity  of  the  chest  is  in¬ 
creased  by  the  action  of  certain  muscles,  when  the  air 
rushes  in  to  fill  the  vacuum,  and  expansion  of  the  lungs 
takes  place;  and  then,  the  muscular  movement  ceasing, 
the  ribs,  by  their  weight  and  elasticity,  contract  and 
force  out  the  air.  From  fifteen  to  twenty-twc  is  tlio 
average  number  of  respirations  in  a  minute;  but  this 
number  may  be  very  greatly  increased  by  excitement, 
exercise,  or  disease.  The  lobules  are  not  all  distended 
with  air  in  ordinary  inspiration,  nor  by  the  most  power¬ 
ful  efforts  that  can  be  made.  Those  of  the  upper  parts 
of  the  lungs  6eem  to  be  most  filled,  and  are  most  con¬ 
stantly  in  action.  The  average  quantity  of  air  con¬ 
tained  in  the  lungs  is  estimated  at  about  200  cubic 
inches.  In  each  ordinary  act  of  inspiration,  or  expira¬ 
tion,  a  change  of  from  20  to  30  cubic  inches  is  supposed 
to  take  place.  The  lungs,  from  their  highly-organized 
structure  and  their  incessant  exercise,  are,  perhaps, 
more  liable  to  disease  than  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
The  diseases  to  which  they  are  mostly  liable  are,  iu  their 
first  stages  at  least,  of  an  inflammatory  character,  and 
are  mostly  produced  by  exposure  to  damp  and  cold,  sud¬ 
den  atmospheric  changes  and  transitions  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  want  of  proper  nourishment,  Ac.  The  state  of  the 
lungs  can  now  be  ascertained  with  tolerable  certainty 
by  means  of  auscultation,  which  see.  For  particular 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  see  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Hemop¬ 
tysis.  Plf.uritis,  Pnf.umonia,  Phthisis. 

Lunge,  Longs,  or  Allonge,  (luvj.)  n.  [Fr.  allonge.] 

( Fencing.)  The  third  mode  of  attack,  which  is  executed 
by  first  making  the  movement  termed  the  “extension,” 
and  afterwards  advancing  the  right  foot  forward,  as  far  as 
can  be  done  with  ease,  towards  the  opponent.  The  right 
foot  is  firmly  planted  on  the  ground,  the  body  quite  erect, 
resting  equally  upon  both  legs,  the  height  of  the  shoul¬ 
ders  equal,  the  right  thigh  nearly  horizontal  with  the 
ground,  and  the  leg  perpendicular.  The  thrust  of  the 
weapon  proceeds  from  the  wrist,  the  point  of  the  loil 
being  elevated,  and  advanced  towards  the  breast  of  the 
adversary. 

Lunged,  ( lungd ,)  a.  Having  lungs,  or  the  nature  or 

resemblance  of  lungs;  drawing  in  aud  expelling  air. 


LURE 


LUSI 


LiingCOUS,  ( lunj'us ,)  a.  Til-tempered;  quarrelsome; 
irritable.  (Used  as  an  English  provincialism.) 

Liiii^  -  ^ row n «  a.  .( Mtd .)  Having  lungs  attaching 
to  the  pleura. 

Lung*  I«»ns,  a.  Without  lungs. 

Luug'wort,  (-wart,)  n.  {hot.)  See  Pulmonaria. 

l.n  ii j form,  a.  [Lat.  land ,  moon,  and/o/ma,  form.] 
Moon-shaped;  resembling  the  moon. 

Linii*o'Ltr.  a.  [Fr.  lunisolaire ,  from  Lat.  luna ,  ami 
Solaris,  ot  the  sun.]  (Astrim.)  Having  reference  to  the 
mutual  action  or  connection  of  the  sun  and  moon. —  A 
lunisolar  period  is  that  after  which  the  eclipses  again 
return  in  the  same  order.  (See  Cyclic.)  The  Dionysian 
period  of  532  years,  formed  by  multiplying  together  the 
solar  and  lunar  cycles  of  28  and  1 9  years,  has  sometimes 
been  called  the  lunisolar  year. 

Lmiiti'tfal,  a.  Belonging  or  having  reference  to  tidal 
movements  dependent  on  the  moon. 

Luii'iiite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Phosphocalcite,  or 
hydrated  phosphate  of  copper,  occurring  in  radiating 
fibrous  matter  of  a  beautiful  emerald-green  color. 

Llliit,  n.  [D.  lout:  Ger.  lunte. J  The  match-cord  with 
which  a  cannon  is  fired. 

Lii'uula,  n.  [Dim.  of  Lat.  luna.]  (Anal.)  The  white, 
semi-lunar  mark  at  the  base  of  the  nails 

Lu'iiiilar,  a.  [From  Lat.  lunula. \  {hot.)  Possessing 
the  form  of  a  new  moon  or  crescent. 

Lu'nulate,  Lu  niilated,  a.  (hot.)  Having  the 
shape  of  a  small  crescent. 

I.u  ii  ii  I**,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lit.  luna. ]  (Conch.)  A  crescent¬ 
shaped  spot  on  some  bivalve  shells. —  Worcester. 

(Grom.)  See  I.une. 

Lull  ii  lot,  n.  [Dim.  of  lune,  q.  v.]  (Zool.)  Acrescent- 
slmped  spot  on  insects,  differing  in  color  from  the  rest 
of  tim  body. 

I.ii|Ukr'<*iil,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Lupercalia. 

Luper'cal.  n.;  pi.  Lupercalia.  [Lat.  lupercalis.]  (Rom. 
Antiq.)  A  Homan  festival  held  in  honor  of  Pan  Augus¬ 
tus  endeavored  to  restrain  the  license  of  this  festival, 
which  was  altogether  abolished  in  406. 

Lu  pi  nus'lcr,  n.  [Lat.  lupinut,  lupine,  and  Gr.  aster, 
star.]  (hot.)  A  species  of  bastard  lupine. 

Lupine,  (lu'pin,)  n.  [Lat.  lupinu .<•]  (hoi.)  See  Lupinus. 

Lll'pilM*.  a.  [Lat.  lupinus ,  from  lupus;  Gr.  lukos ,  a 
wolf.]  Like  a  wolf;  wolfish. 

Lu'piiiu.s,  n.  [Lat.  lupus,  a  wolf;  because  it  overruns 
the  field  and  devours  its  fertility.]  (hot  )  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Fahiocese.  They  are  pereunial  herbs,  with 
palmately  o-15-foliate  leaves.  The  principal  American 
species  are  L.  pere.nnis,  the  Common  Lupine:  L.  poly- 
phyllus r,  the  Many-leaved  Lupine;  L.  Nootkalensi s,  the 
Nootka-Souud  Lupine;  and  L.  arhoreus,  the  Tree  Lupine. 

Lu'pous,  a.  Wolfish;  having  the  characteristics  of  a 

Wolf. 

Lii'pulus,  n.  (hot)  See  IIumulus. 

l.n  pus,  n.  [Lat.,  the  wolf. J  (Astron.)  A  constellation 
of  the  southern  hemisphere,  which  originally  formed 
part  of  the  constellation  Centaurus,  according  to  Aratus 
and  Ptolemy.  It  lies  to  the  S.  of  Scorpio,  having  Cen- 
tawrus  on  one  side  of  it,  and  Ara  on  the  other.  The 
largest  star  is  one  of  the  third  magnitude. 

(M'd.)  A  peculiar  and  malignant  skin-disease  which 
attacks  the  wings  of  the  nose,  the  lips,  and  other  parts 
of  the  face,  slowly  eating  away  the  part  l»y  a  spreading 
ulcer  called  lupus ,  or  the  wolf,  from  its  chief  character¬ 
istic  :  the  eating  ulcer. 

Lti'ra.  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Faribault  co. ;  pop. 
aht.  JO. 

Luray',  in  Indiana .  a  post-village  of  Henry  co.,  abt.  50 
m.  E.N  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Luray',  in  Ohio ,  a  village  of  Licking  co ,  abt.  24  m.  E. 
of  Columbus. 

Luray',  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Page  co., 
abt.  186  in.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Lurrll,  ( U.rch, )  n.  [0.  Fr.  Inurche ,  ourche ,  the  game  at 
tables  called  lurch  ;  il  de.me.ura  Inurche ,  he  was  left 
in  the  lurch.]  (Naut.)  A  sudden  roll  of  a  ship  to 
one  side.  —  Lee  lurch ,  the  sudden  rolling  of  a  ship  to 
the  lee  side. —  To  leave  in  the  lurch ,  to  leave  in  a  forlorn 
or  deserted  condition;  to  leave  in  a  state  of  embarrass¬ 
ment,  or  without  help  or  power  of  extrication. 

“  Though  thou  ’rt  of  a  different  church, 

I  will  uot  leave  thee  in  the  lurch."  —  Hudihras. 

— r.  n.  To  shift  about:  to  dodge;  to  play  tricks. 

“  I  myself ...  am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch."  —  Shaks. 

— To  lurk;  to  lie  in  wait  or  ambush.  —  To  roll  snddeiily 
to  one  siil**,  as  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea. 

— v.a.  To  filch  ;  to  pilfer;  to  rob;  to  steal.  —  To  defeat; 
to  disappoint;  to  frustrate. 

“This  is  a  sure  rule,  that  will  never  lurch  the  sincere  commu¬ 
nicant."  —  South. 

Lurch'd*,  n.  [See  Lurk.]  On*  who  lies  in  wait  or  am¬ 
bush:  a  linker;  one  who  watches  to  steal,  or  to  betray 
or  entrap;  a  poacher. 

“Swift  from  his  prey  the  scudding  lurcher  flies."  —  Gay. 

— A  sort  of  hunting  dog,  resembling  a  mongrel  greyhound, 
with  pricked  ears,  a  shaggy  coat,  and  generally  of  a  yel- 
loivish-white  color.  It  runs  very  swiftly,  so  that,  if  it 
gets  between  the  burrows  and  the  rabbits,  it  seldom 
misses  taking  them;  in  hunting,  this  is  its  usual  prac¬ 
tice.  The  lurcher  is  much  used  by  poachers. 

— [Lat.  lurco,  a  glutton  ]  One  who  is  addicted  to  gluttony. 

Lurch'-liild  n.  The  line  of  a  fowling  net  used  for 
ensnaring  birds. 

Lnr'dy.  Lur'gy,  a.  Heavy;  listless  ;  indolent.  (Used 
as  an  English  provincialism.) 

Lure.  n.  [0  Fr.  le.urre,  a  falconer’s  lure;  Fr.  Irurre,  a 
decoy:  Ger .  luder,  carrion,  bait;  Swed.-Goth.  lura,  to 
entice.]  Something  held  out  to  call  a  hawk.  —  Any  en¬ 


ticement;  anything  that  promises  gratification  or  ad^ 
vantage. 

“  Luxury  held  out  her  lure  to  his  superior  eye."  —  Madden. 

Lure,  v.  n.  To  call  a  hawk  or  other  bird  or  animal. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  leurrer.]  To  draw  to  the  lure.  —  To  attract ; 
to  entice;  to  induce  by  any  thing  which  promises  pleas¬ 
ure  or  profit. 

Lur'guii,  a  town  of  Ireland,  county  of  Armagh,  prov. 
of  Ulster,  8  m.  from  the  S.  border  of  L«»ugb  Neagh, 
and  18  W.S  W.  of  Belfast.  Manuf.  Linens  and  muslins, 
particularly  linen-diapers  and  damasks;  also  tobacco. 
l*np.  8,000. 

Lurgnii.  in  Fennsyh'ania ,  a  township  of  Franklin  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  l,t»00 

Lurid,  a.  [Lat.  lurid  us,  from  lorum ,  a  whip,  a  thong 
of  leather.]  Sallow;  wan;  ghastly  pale;  gloomy;  dis¬ 
mal  ;  overcast. 

(hnt.)  Dingy-brown. 

Lurk,  v.  n.  [VV.  llercian ,  to  loiter  about,  to  lurk.]  To 
lie  hid;  to  lie  in  wait  or  ambush;  figuratively,  to  lie 
concealed  or  unperceived  ;  to  retire  from  public  obser¬ 
vation  ;  to  keep  out  of  sight 

LuikVr  ,  n.  Oue  who  hides  or  lurks;  one  who  keeps 
out  of  bight. 

Lurking-place,  n.  A  place  where  one  lies  in  wait 
or  ambush  ;  a  hiding-place. 

Lnr'ry,  n.  A  contused  heap  or  mass.  (R.)  —  A  jumbled 
utterance;  as,  a  lurry  of  words. 

■  .us,  a  province  of  Beloochistan,  bounded  on  the  S.  by 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  its  other  sides  by  Mukrau. 
J  hula  wan.  and  Scinde;  Lat.  between  25°  and  26°  N., 
Lon.  &>°  iMF  and  67°  E.  Area,  6,200  sq.  m.  Date.  Gen¬ 
erally  mountainous;  but  fertile  along  the  banks  of  its 
rivers.  Pop.  60,0u0. 

Lusalia,  (lu-sai'she.-a,)  an  anc.  prov.  of  N.  Germany, 
with  the  title,  of  a  margin  via  te,  lying  between  the  Elbe 
and  Oder,  and  surrounded  by  Brandenburg,  Bohemia, 
Silesia,  and  a  part  of  Suxony.  It  now  forms  a  part  of 
the  provs.  of  Potsdam,  Liegnitz,  and  Frankfort,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia. 

Luscious,  (lush'us.)  a.  [Ar  laziz,  sweet,  full  of  juice ; 
lazzat,  pleasures;  Hind,  luzzut,  the  sweets.J  Sweet  to 
excess  ;  delicious  ;  toothsome. 

“  Raisins  keep  their  luscious  native  taste." —  Dryden. 

— Sweet  or  rich,  so  as  to  cloy  or  nauseate  ;  hence,  fulsome, 
as  flattery.  —  Smutty  ;  obscene  ;  exotic.  (R.) 

Lusciously.  (lush'us-li,)adv.  With  sweetness  or  rich¬ 
ness  that  cloys  or  nauseates;  in  a  luscious  manner. 

Lusciousiicss,  (lush'us-uess,)  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  luscious ;  immoderate  sweetness  or  richness  that 
cloys  or  offends. 

Lii'sern,  n.  [Lat.  lupus  cervarius ,  deer-wolf.]  (Zool.) 
The  lynx. 

Lusli.  a.  [From  JusctoMS.]  Full  of  juice  and  vitality  ; 
succulent. 

“  The  year  grows  lush  in  juicy  stalks."  —  Keats. 

Lusli.  n.  Drink;  liquor;  grog;  us,  "he  is  fond  of  his 
tush."  (Vulgar.) 

Lu'Mind,  n.  (Lit.)  The  name  given  to  the  great  epic 
poem  of  Portugal,  written  by  Camoens,  and  published 
in  1571.  As  the  Italians  boast  of  Tasso,  so  do  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  of  Camoens;  and,  indeed,  the  two  poets  were 
contemporary,  hut  the  Lusiad  appeared  before  the  Jeru¬ 
salem.  The  subject  of  the  Lusiad  is  the  first  discovery 
of  the  East  Indies  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  an  enterprise, 
splendid  in  its  nature  ami  extremely  interesting  to  the 
author’s  countrymen,  as  it  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
future  wealth  and  consideration  in  Europe.  The  poem 
opens  with  Vasco  and  his  fleet  appearing  on  the  ocean 
between  the  island  of  Madagascar  and  the  coast  of 
Ethiopia.  After  various  attempts  to  land  on  that  coast, 
they  are  at  length  hospitably  received  in  the  kingdom 
of  Melinda.  Vasco,  at  the  desire  of  the  king,  gives  him 
an  account  of  Europe,  recites  a  poetical  history  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  relates  all  the  adventures  of  the  voyage 
which  had  preceded  the  opening  of  the  poem  This  re¬ 
cital  takes  up  three  cantos  or  books.  It  is  well  imagined, 
and  contains  a  great  many  poetical  beauties,  its  only 
defect  being  an  unreasonable  display  of  learning  to  the 
African  prince  in  frequent  allusions  to  the  Greek  ami 
Roman  histories.  Vasco  ami  his  companions  afterwards 
set  forth  to  pursue  their  voyage.  The  storms  and  dis¬ 
tresses  which  they  encounter ;  their  arrival  at  Calirut 
on  the  Malabar  coast;  their  reception  and  adventures 
in  that  country,  and  at  last  their  return  homeward,  fills 
up  the  rest  of  t lie  poem.  Both  the  subject  and  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  Lusiad  are  magnificent,  and,  joined  with 
some  wildness  and  irregularity,  there  appear  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  much  poetic  spirit,  strong  fancy,  and  bold  de¬ 
scription  ;  blit  the  machinery  of  the  poem  is  perfectly 
extravagant.  It  consists  of  a  singular  mixture  of  Chris¬ 
tian  ideas  ami  heathen  mythology,  and  is  so  conducted 
that  the  pagan  gods  appear  to  occupy  the  chief  place. 
The  great  protector  of  the  Portuguese  is  Venus,  and  their 
great  adversary  Bacchus,  whose  displeasure  is  excited 
by  Vasco’s  attempting  to  rival  bis  fame  in  the  Indies. 
It  contains,  however,  some  fine  machinery  of  another 
description;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  genius  of  the 
river  Ganges  is  made  to  appear  to  Emanuel,  king  of 
Portugal,  in  a  dream,  inviting  him  to  discover  its  secret 
springs,  and  acquainting  him  that  he  was  the  monarch 
for  whom  the  treasures  of  the  East  were  reserved;  and 
when  the  huge  and  monstrous  phantom  appeared  to 
them,  rising  out  of  the  sea,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  had  never  been  doubled  by  navigator  before, 
menacing  them  for  daring  to  explore  these  seas,  and 
foretelling  the  successive  calamities  that  were  to  befall 
them.  Tin's  poem  has  been  frequently  translated  into 
foreign  tongues.  There  are  two  English  translations, 
one  by  Fanshaw,  the  other  by  Mickle. 
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Lii's^naii,  Guy  de,  a  celebrated  French  nobleman, 
who  went  to  the  Holy  Land  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
and  espoused  Sibylla,  daughter  of  Anmury,  king  of 
Jerusalem,  whom  he  succeeded ;  but  he  afterwards 
conceded  that  title  to  Richard  I.,  king  of  England,  and 
received  the  isle  of  Cyprus  in  return.  D.  1194. 

LukU'imIi,  a.  Somewhat  inclined  to  laziness  or  indo* 
Icnce. 

Lusk  isOily.  adv.  Lazily;  indolently. 

Liittt,  n.  [A.  S-,  D.,  Flem.,  Ger.,  and  Sw.  lust ;  Teel,  an! 
Dan.  lyst ;  Sansk.  lash,  to  desire,  to  seek  or  grasp  after.] 
Longing  desire ;  inordinate  eagerness  to  possess  or  enjoy. 

“  Ring  out  the  narrowing  luut  of  gold."  — Tennyson. 

— Concupiscence;  carnal  appetite;  unlawful  desire  of  car¬ 
nal  pleasure:  depraved  affections  or  desires. 

“  This  our  court,  infected  with  .  .  .  epicurism  and  lust." — Shahs. 

— v.  n.  [A  8.  luslan.]  To  desire  ardently  ;  to  long  for;  [ire- 
ceding  after  ;  as,  to  lust  after  liberty.  —  To  desire  car¬ 
nally  ;  to  seek  the  gratification  of  sexual  appetite;  — 
followed  by  after.  —  To  have  irregular  or  inordinate 
desires. 

“  The  spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us  lusleth  to  envy."  —  James  iv.  5. 

Daist'er.  n.  One  who  lusts. 

LuKtor.  n.  See  Lustiie,  the  more  correct  orthography. 

LuNt't’ul,  a.  Libidinous  ;  lewd  ;  having  eager  desire  of 
carnal  gratification  ;  sensual;  licentious.  —  Inciting  to 
lust;  provoking  to  sensuality;  exciting  carnal  desire; 
as.  “  lustful  orgies.”  —  Milton. 

Lust 'fully,  adv.  With  concupiscence  or  carnal  de¬ 
sire  ;  in  a  lustful  manner. 

LiiKt  fulneMN,  n .  State  of  being  lustful  or  of  having 
carnal  desires  ;  libidinousuess  ;  lewdness. 

Lustilicad.  Lus  t  iliood,  n.  Vigor  of  the  animal 
functions;  corporeal  ability;  state  or  quality  of  being 
lusty  or  hearty. 

“  His  May  of  youth,  and  bloom  of  lustihood.”  —  Shaks. 

Lustily,  adv.  With  vigor  of  body;  stoutly;  heartily; 
sturdily. 

“  I  determine  to  fight  lustily  for  him."  —  Shaks. 

Lustiness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  lusty  ;  bodily 
vigor  ;  stoutness  ;  strength  ;  robustness  ;  sturdiness. 

“  Cappadocian  slaves  were  famous  for  their  lustiness.” —  Dryden. 

Lus'tral,  a.  [Lat  lustralis ,  from  lustrum,  an  expia¬ 
tory  or  purifying  sacrifice,  from  luo ,  to  atone  fur;  Gr. 
lUo,  to  ransom,  to  redeem.]  U*ed  in  purification. 

“  His  better  parts  by  lustral  waves  refill'd  ” —  Garth. 

— Pertaining  to  lustration  ;  as,  lustral  days. 

Lus'triiti*,  v.  a.  To  cleanse  or  purify  by  the  medium 
of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  —  To  behold;  to  survey;  to 
view  ;  to  examine. 

Lustra'tion,  n.  [Lat.  lustratio ,  from  lustrum. ]  Act 
or  operation  of  making  clean  or  pure ;  a  cleansing  or 
purifying  by  water. 

“  By  ardent  pray’r,  and  clear  lustration."  —  Prior. 

(Antiq.)  Among  the  Greeks,  L.  followed  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  some  crime,  which  it  was  to  expiate.  With  tiie 
Romans  it  was  simply  an  act  to  win  the  favor  of  the 
gods ;  as  on  fields  after  the  crops  were  sown,  and  ui 
armies  before  beginning  a  campaign. 

Lustre.  ( Ins' ter ,)  n.  |  Fr.,  from  Lat.  h/stro,  to  make 
light,  ill  unine,  from  l new.  to  shine.  See  Lucid.]  Bright¬ 
ness  ;  brilliancy  ;  polished  splendor  of  surface;  gloss. 

*  Time  adds  fresh  lustre  to  her  beauty  still." —  Domes. 

— Splendor  of  birth,  of  deeds,  or  of  fame;  renown;  dis¬ 
tinction. —  A  candlestick  or  candelabrum  ornamented 
with  pendent  drops  of  cut-glass. 

— The  space  of  five  years  See  Lustrum. 

Lus'treless,  a.  Without  lustre  or  brilliancy;  dull; 
dim. 

Lus't  ri<*al,  a.  [Lat.  lustricus.]  Belonging  to,  or  em¬ 
ployed  in,  purification. 

Lus'ti’ing;.  (Often  corruptly  written  Lutestring,)  n. 
[K v.  lustrine. ;  It.  lustrino,  from  Lat.  lustro.]  A  species 
of  stout,  glossy,  bright  silk  stuff,  used  for  ladies’ dresses. 

Lustrous,'/.  Full  of  lustre ;  bright;  shining;  lumi¬ 
nous  ;  as,  lustrous  eyes. 

Lustrously,  adv.  In  a  lustrous  or  luminous  manner. 

L|is'truau,  n. :  pi.  Lustra.  [Lat.  probably  from  lucre, 
to  wash  or  expiate.]  {Roman  Antiq.)  A  name  which  was 
given  to  each  successive  period  of  five  solar  years, at  the 
close  of  which  a  census  of  the  people  was  taken,  which 
was  followed  by  a  solemn  expiatory  sacrifice  of  a  sow,  a 
sheep,  and  a  bull.  The  sacrifice  was  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  censor,  and  the  animals  were  slain  in 
the  Campus  Martins,  or  Field  of  Mars,  near  Rome,  after 
having  been  led  three  times  around  the  people  that  had 
assemble*!  there  to  witness  the  ceremony.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  used  to  denote  any  period  of  five  years;  a  man 
who  had  commenced  his  36th  year  being  said  to  have 
completed  his  seventh  L  ,  and  to  have  entered  on  the 
eighth.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Julian  calendar, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  solar  year  of  365  days,  the  ..Id 
Roman  year  of  "01  days  was  still  retained  for  religious 
purposes;  ami  Niebuhr  considers  the  L.  to  mean  the 
periods  of  time  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Roman  civil  and  religious  years 
again  coincided  ;  six  religious  years  ot  304  days  being 
just  equal  to  five  civil  or  solar  years  of  365  days. 

Lust'-stained,  a.  Defiled  by  lust;  as,  a  lust-stained 
bed. 

Lust'-wort,  n.  (hot )  A  species  of  plants,  genus 
Drosera.  See  Drockrace.E. 

Lust  y,  a.  (comp,  lustier  ;  super,  lustiest.)  [Ger.  lustig; 
0.  Ger .  lustac.]  Vigorous;  strong;  robust;  healthful; 
hearty  ;  sturdy;  as,  a  lusfy  fellow. 

“  Last  uoon  beheld  tiiera  full  of  lusty  life." — Byron. 

— Full-sized;  bulky;  burly;  large;  corpulent. —  Vreg- 
uant;  enceinte.  (Used  colloquially.) 

Lust/jlioocl,  n.  Same  as  Lustiuead,  q.  v. 
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EGYPTIAN  INSTRUMENTS  OF  THE  LUTE  KIND. 


Lu  *n*  natu  re.  [Lat.,  from  lusus.  sport,  and  natura, 
nature.]  A  sport,  freak,  or  whim  of  nature  ;  lienee,  an 
abortive  or  unnatural  production. 

Lut';\  n  i*t,  Liit'eniKt,  n.  [From  Lat.  Jut  ana.  a  lute. 
See  Lctk.]  a  performer  on  the  lute,  (r.) 

Liitariou*,  a.  [tait.  Itilarius,  from  /«<«/«,  imul.]  Mud- 
colored. 

“  A  *caly  tortoise-shell  of  the  lutariotu  kind."— Crew. 

— Living  in  mud;  having  the  characteristics  of  mud. 

Luta'tion.  n.  [Fr.]  Act  or  process  of  luting  vessels. 

Lute.  n.  (Fr .hdh;  Qer.  laute,  from  lauUn ,  to  sound 
See  Sound.]  (Mux.)  An  ancient  musical  instrument 
of  the  guitar  kind,  somewhat  resembling  in  shape  the 
section  of  a  pear,  and  consisting  of  four  parts:  viz.,  the 
table  ;  the  body,  which  has  nine  or  teii  sides  ;  the  neck, 
containing  as 
many  ships  or 
divisions:  and 
the  head  or 
cross,  in 
which  the 
screws  are  in¬ 
serted.  It  is 
played  upon 
l»y  .striking 
the  strings 
with  the  fin¬ 
gers  of  the 
right  h  a  u  d, 
and  regular- 
i  n  g  the 
sounds  with 
those  of  the 
left.  Its  ori- 
g i  n  is  un¬ 
known,  but 
generally  be¬ 
lieved  to  have 
been  very  an¬ 
cient  :  it  was, 

in  all  probability,  derived  from  the  ancient  lyre.  Vin- 
eentio  Galilei  ascribes  its  invention  to  the  English, 
among  whom,  according  to  Burney,  the  first  author  who 
mentions  it  is  Chaucer.  Until  the  end  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  a  knowledge  of  this  instrument  was  considered  an 
almost  indispensable  part  of  a  good  education  :  after 
that  time,  however,  it  became  gradually  superseded  by 
the  guitar.  It  is  said  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion  from 
its  being  considered  to  occasion  deformity  iii  ladies. 

■ — v.  a.  To  play  on  a  lute. 

Lute,  Luting,  n.  [Lat.  lutum.  mud.]  (Chem.)  The 
general  name  for  a  variety  of  compounds  used  for  secur¬ 
ing  the  junctures  of  vessels,  or  protecting  them  from 
the  action  of  heat.  Slips  of  wetted  bladder;  linseed 
meal  made  into  a  paste  with  gum-water;  white  of  egg 
and  quicklime;  glaziers  putty,  which  consists  of  chalk 
and  linseed-oil ;  and  fat  luU. ,  composed  of  pipe-clay  and 
drying-oil.  are  useful  for  retaining  vapors;  but  to  with¬ 
stand  the  action  of  a  high  temperature,  earthy  com¬ 
pounds  are  required.  Loam,  ora  mixture  of  clay  and  sand 
well  beaten  into  a  paste  and  then  thinned  with  water, 
and  applied  by  a  brush  in  successive  layers  to  retorts, 
tubes,  Ac.,  enables  them  to  bear  a  high  temperature;  if 
a  thick  coating  is  required,  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  cracks  are  filled  up  as  the  lute  dries;  a  little  tow 
mixed  with  it  renders  it  more  permanent.  If  the  lute 
is  intended  to  vitrify,  as,  for  instance,  to  prevent  the 
porosity  of  earthenware  at  high  temperatures,  a  portion 
of  borax,  or  red  lead,  may  be  mixed  with  it. 

— v.  a.  To  close,  coat,  or  smear  with  lute. 

Lute'-baeked,  (-hakt,)  a.  Possessing  a  curved  spine. 

Luton,  a  town  of  England,  Bedford  co  .  on  the  Lea,  16 
m.  W.N.W.  of  Hertford,  and  28  N.W.  of  London.  Manuf. 
Straw  hats  and  laces.  Pop.  24,642. 

Luteocobal'tia.  n.  (Coem.)  See  Cob \lt. 

I, life  tin.  [The  Lat.  name  of  Paris.]  (Astron.)  An  as¬ 
teroid  discovered  in  1852,  by  Goldschmidt. 

Lu't  eons.  a.  [Lat.  luteus.]  Of  a  deep  golden  or  orange- 
yellow  color. 

Lul'er,  n.  One  who  performs  on  a  lute;  a  lutanist. 

Luteole'ine,  Lu  teoline.  n.  [Fr.  lut-oUn*.  from 
Lat.  luUolus,  yellowish.]  {Chem)  A  yellowish  coloring- 
matter  obtained  from  the  wood  of  Resexia  luUola ,  or 
Weld.  —  Brand*. 


Lutescent,  (-tes'sent,)  a.  [From  Lat.  luteus,  yellow.] 
Of  a  yellowish  color;  resembling  yellow. 

Lute  string,  n.  The  string  of  a  lute. 

( M  t  nuf. )  See  Lust  ring. 

Lu  t  her.  M  artin,  the  leader  of  the  German  Reformation, 
b.  in  14S3,  at  Eisleben,  in  Lower  Saxony,  llis  father, 
Hans  Luther,  was  a  poor  miner,  and  soon  after  his  son 
Martin’s  birth,  settled  with  his  pious  and  industrious 
wife,  Margaret,  at  Mansfold.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was 
gent  to  the  school  of  Magdeburg,  from  which  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Eisenach,  and  thence  to  the  university  of 
Erfurt,  (Fig.  958,)  where,  in  1503,  he  received  his  first 
degree,  and,  two  years  later,  having  obtained  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy,  he  delivered  lectures  on  the 
physics  and  efliics  of  Aristotle.  He  was  destined  by  his 
father  for  the  legal  profession ;  but  the  impression  pri>- 
dneed  on  him  by  the  fate  of  his  friend  Alexis,  who  was 
struck  dead  by  lightning  while  walking  by  his  6ide  on 
their  road  from  Mansfeld  to  Erfurt,  uniting  with  the 
effect  of  his  early  religious  education,  induced  him  to 
devote  himself  to  the  monastic  life,  and  he  entered  the 
monastery  of  the  Augustines  in  1505,  submitting  pa¬ 
tiently  to  all  the  penances  which  the  superior  of  the 
order  imposed  upon  novices.  During  his  residence  in  the 
monastery  he  studied  with  great  enthusiasm  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  St.  Augustine,  and  passed  through  severe  mental 
conflicts,  seeking  vainly  guidance  or  consolation.  In 
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1507  be  was  ordained  priest,  and  in  1508  be  was  made 
professor  ol  philosophy  in  the  new  university  of  Witten¬ 
berg.  lu  this  sphere  of  action  his  powerful  mind  Soon 
showed  itself;  he  threw  off  the  letters  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy,  asserted  the  rights  of  reason,  and  attracted 
a  large  u umber  of  disciples.  He  wjis  called  by  the 
Senate  to  preach,  and  it  was  with  very  great  reluctance 
and  timidity  that  he  made  his  first  attempts  in  the  pul 
pit.  In  1510  he  visited  the  court  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  at 
Rome.  After  his  return,  in  1512,  he  was  made  doctor 
in  theology.  His  profound  learning,  his  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Bilde,  together  with  the  fame  of 
his  eloquence,  soon  made  L.  known  to  the  principal 
scholars,  and  esteemed  as  a  powerful  agent  for  the  re¬ 
formation  of  the  Church.  Great,  therefore,  was  the  at¬ 
tention  excited  by  his  95  Propositions,  infixed  to  the 
Castle  church,  Wittenberg,  Oct.  31,  1517,  and  intetnfed 
to  put  an  end  to  the  sale  of  indulgences  by  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Tetzel.  They  were  condemned  as  heretical  and 
burnt ;  but  neither  menaces  nor  persuasions  could  in¬ 
duce  him  to  recant,  and  he  maintained  the  invalidity  of 
indulgences,  and  denied  the  papal  supremacy.  In  1518 
L.  bad  a  controversy  with  Doctor  Eck,  and  the  same 
year  met  the  cardinal-legate  Cajetan  at  Augsburg.  In 
1520  the  Pope  issued  a  bull  of  excommunication,  which 
Luther  publicly  burnt  before  an  immense  assembly  at 
Wittenberg.  Luther's  separation  from  Rome  was  now 
complete.  Leo  X.  urged  the  new  emperor,  Charles  V., 
t«i  apprehend  and  punish  the  turbulent  and  daring  her¬ 
etic.  but  by  the  influence  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the 
reformer's  cause  was  tried  at  Worms.  On  his  way  to 
Worms,  Spalatin,  apprehensive  for  his  safety,  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  forewarn  and  dissuade  him  from  contin¬ 
uing  his  journey  ;  but  the  daring  champion  replied.  **  Go  j 
tell  your  master,  that,  though  there  were  as  many  devils 
in  Worms  as  tiles  upon  the  house-tops,  I  will  enter  it.”  i 
On  the  16th  of  April  he  reached  this  city,  attired  in  his 
friar's  cowl ;  multitudes  met  him,  and  he  entered  it  at- 1 
tended  by  two  thousand  persons.  Before  his  204  august 
judges,  the  emperor  and  his  nobility,  his  courage  did 
not  fail,  and  he  steadily  appealed  to  the  authority 
of  Scripture.  The  result  was.  that  Charles  issued  a  re 
script  “  against  the  evil  fiend  in  human  form,”  “the 
fool/’  and  M  the  blasphemer,”  and  put  him  under  the 


Fig.  1652.  —  MARTIN  LUTHER, 
ban  of  the  empire.  On  his  return  from  Worms,  he  was 
seised,  at  the  instigation  of  his  friend,  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  and  safely  lodged  in  the  old  castle  of  the  Wart- 
burg.  The  affair  was  made  to  assume  an  aspect  of  vio¬ 
lence,  but  in  reality  it  was  designed  to  secure  him 
against  the  destruction  which  his  conduct  at  Worms 
would  perhaps  have  provoked.  For  a  whole  year  he 
remained  in  this  shelter,  while  his  friends  and  relatives 
mourned  over  his  absence  or  death.  But  his  power¬ 
ful  patrons  had  in  this  way  provided  for  his  safety. 
This  period  of  forced  retirement  was  not  misspent,  and 
though  he  had  to  wrestle  with  morbid  and  nervous  sen- 


Fig.  1653.  —  luther’s  chamber  at  wittenbero. 


Rations,  produced  by  his  confinement  and  sedentary  life, 
he  translated  the  New’  Testament  into  German,  which 
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was  published  in  1522.  Leaving  his  Patmos,  and  re¬ 
turning  to  Wittenberg,  his  undaunted  energy  carried 
all  before  it.  the  Reformation  was  ushered  in,  and  in 
1524  Luther  abandoned  the  monastic  dress— the  last 
symbol  of  his  connection  with  Rome.  He  crushed  his 
fanatical  opponents  in  the  party  of  the  Reformists, 
gallantly  entered  the  lists  with  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 
and  fought  stoutly  with  Erasmus  on  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will.  In  1525,  Luther  married  Catharine  von  Bora,  a 
nun,  who  had  escaped  from  a  convent;  on  which  his 
enemies  accused  him  of  immorality  ami  impiety:  but 
Luther  defended  his  act  on  Scriptural  ground,  lu  U>29 
the  emperor  convened  a  diet  at  Spires,  to  procure  aid 
from  the  German  princes  against  the  Turks,  and  to 
devise  means  for  allaying  religious  disputes.  In  this 
assembly  it  was  ordered  that  the  mass  should  be  univer¬ 
sally  observed  throughout  the  empire.  Agaiust  this 
decree  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  and 
other  princes,  entered  their  protest ;  on  which  account 
the  reformed  party  acquired  the  name  of  ProUtUinit. 
These  princes  then  entered  into  a  league  for  their  mu¬ 
tual  defence  against  the  emperor.  In  1530  was  draw  n 
up  by  Melanchthou,  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  w  hich 
was  received  as  the  standard  of  the  Protestant  taith  in 
Germany.  In  1535  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  German  was  published  In  1537,  Luther  was  attacked 
with  a  dangerous  illness,  but  recovered,  and  went  on 
writing  books,  and  laboring  to  promote  the  great  work 
of  reformation.  The  mind  of  Luther  was  ardent  and 
impetuous,  but  honest.  His  manners  were  becoming 
his  profession,  and  his  whole  life  evinced  a  zeal  lor  the 
discovery  of  truth,  and  the  welfare  of  man  He  was  a 
multifarious  and  voluminous  writer  ;  a  complete  edition 
of  his  works,  iu  26  vols.,  was  puldi.-died  at  Erlangen,  in 
1833.  A  translation  of  Luther's  Table-Talk  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Loudon,  1849.  D.  1546. 

Lii  till* ran,  a.  ( Eccl .  Hist.)  Springing  from,  or  having 
reference  to  the  Protestant  reformer  Luther;  as,  the 
Lutheran  religion. 

— n.  (Eccl.  Hist  )  A  disciple  of  Luther;  a  member  of  the 
^Lutheran  doctrine  of  religion. 

Lutheranism,  Ln  therism,  n.  The  religious 

doctrine*  promulgated  by  Martin  Luther.  The  Luther¬ 
an  Church  professes  no  other  rule  of  faith  than  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  Confession  of  Augsburg  (see  Augsburg 
Confession),  with  Melanchthou'*  defence  of  it,  the  Ar¬ 
ticles  of  Smalcald,  the  larger  and  smaller  Catechisms 
of  Luther,  and  the  Formula  Concord  he,  are  generally 
received  as  containing  the  principal  points  of  doctrine; 
hut  these  books  have  no  authority  hut  what  they  derive 
from  Scripture.  Luther  reduced  the  number  of  sacra¬ 
ments  to  two, —  Baptism, and  the  Lord's  Supper;  but 
he  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence.  He 
maintained  the  mass  to  be  no  sacrifice;  opposed  the 
adoration  of  the  host,  auricular  confession,  monastic 
vow*,  indulgences,  purgatory,  meritorious  works,  the 
worship  of  images,  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  Ac.  There 
are.  however,  certain  religious  rites  and  institutions  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  are  regarded  by  Lu¬ 
therans  as  tolerable,  and  some  of  them  as  useful :  as  the 
distinguishing  vestments  of  the  clergy,  the  use  of  wafers 
in  the  administration  of  the  eucharist,  the  forms  of  ex¬ 
orcism  in  the  celebration  of  baptism  (now  in  disuse),  the 
private  confession  of  sins,  the  use  of  images  of  incense, 
and  of  lighted  Pipers  iu  their  churches,  with  a  crucifix 
upon  the  altar.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  not  gener¬ 
al.  but  coufined  to  particular  parts.  Hence,  Lutheranism 
is  regarded  as  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Homan  Church 
than  any  other  reformed  system  of  worship.  Some  of 
the  doctrines  which  were  warmly  maintained  by  Lu¬ 
ther  are  now  generally  abandoned  by  his  followers;  as, 
for  instance,  the  doctrines  of  absolute  predestination, 
human  impotence,  and  irresistible  grace,  which  are  so 
distinct  from  Lutheranism  now,  that  they  are  generally 
known  as  Calvinistic  doctrines.  The  Lutherans  now 
maintain,  with  regard  to  the  Divine  decrees,  that  they 
respect  the  salvation  or  misery  of  men  in  consequence 
of  a  previous  knowledge  of  their  sentiments  and  charac¬ 
ters.  and  not  as  free  and  unconditional,  and  as  founded 
on  the  mere  will  of  God.  Towards  the  close  of  the  17  th 
century,  the  Lutherans  began  to  entertain  a  greater 
liberality  of  sentiment  than  they  had  before  adopted; 
and  their  teachers  now  epjoy  an  unbounded  liberty  of 
dissenting  from  the  decisions  of  those  symbols  or  creeds 
which  were  once  deemed  almost  infallible  rules  of  faith 
and  practice,  and  of  declaring  their  dissent  in  the  manner 
they  deem  most  expedient.  The  constitution  of  the 
Church  is  simple,  and  in  every  country  \\  here  it  is  estab¬ 
lished,  the  head  of  the  state  is  acknowledged  as  the  su¬ 
preme  visible  ruler  of  the  Church.  It  is  governed  by  a 
consistory  composed  of  divines  and  civilians,  frequently 
appointed  by  the  sovereign  himself.  The  German  Lu¬ 
theran*  reject  episcopacy;  but  as  the  Reformation 
extended,  and  Sweden  and  Denmark  embraced  the  Lu¬ 
theran  faith,  these  countries  retained  the  episcopal 
form  of  government,  and  are  governed  by  bishops  and 
superintendents  under  the  authority  of  the  sovereign. 
The  forms  of  worship  vary  in  different  countries.  Every 
country  where  Lutheranism  prevails  hasitsown  liturgy 
which  is  the  rule  of  proceeding  in  all  that  relates  t* 
external  worship  and  the  public  exercise  of  religion. 
The  liturgies  used  in  the  different  countries  agree  in  all 
the  essential  branches  of  religion,  but  differ  widely  on 
matters  of  an  indifferent  nature  regarding  which  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  silent.  Festivals  in  commemoration  of  the  great 
events  of  gospel  history  were  once  observed,  as  well  as 
a  few  saints’  days;  but  these  ai  .*  now  suffered  to  pass 
almost  unnoticed.  At  present  Lutheranism  is  most 
powerful  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  In  the  Protestant 
states  of  Germany  and  iu  Holland  the  .Lutheran  is,  upon 
the  whole,  the  prevailing  faith,  though  the  proportion 
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of  Roman  Catholics  is  often  great.  In  France,  Russia,! 
Poland,  Hungary,  there  are  also  a  number  of  Lutheran 
churches.  The  number  of  members  of  the  Lutheran. 
Church  throughout  the  world  is  est.  (1880)  at  50,000,000. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  unite  the  Lutherans 
and  Calviuists,  but  with  little  success.  A  sort  of 
mechanical  union  of  the  two  churches  was  effected  in 
Prussia  in  1817,  on  the  basis  of  u  declaration  promul¬ 
gated  by  a  synod  convened  by  royal  authority  at  Berlin. 
The  united  Church  tonus  what  is  known  as  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Church  of  Prussia,  a  Church  in  which  the  Lu¬ 
theran  is  not  compelled  to  embrace  Calvinism,  nor 
the  Calvinist  Lutheranism.  The  two  confessions  are 
thus  held  within  the  pale  of  the  same  Church,  and  not 
unfrequeiitly  preached  by  collegiate  ministers  within 
the  same  walls.  The  difference  between  the  two  systems 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  have  hitherto  presented 
insuperable  obstacles  to  an  efficient  union.  The  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  was  introduced  in  tiie  United  States  in 
1037,  by  the  settlement  of  Swedish  emigrants  on  the 
Delaware  river.  The  colony  was  part  of  a  plan  for  a 
religious  settlement,  for  the  purpose  of  planting  Protes¬ 
tant  colouies  in  the  new  country,  in  which  Gustavus 
Adolphus  had  taken  much  interest.  The  missionaries 
who  came  with  the  colony  gave  immediate  attention  to 
efforts  to  evangelize  the  Indians.  They  translated  Lu¬ 
ther's  Smaller  Catechism  into  the  native  language,  and 
were  translating  the  Bible  at  the  same  time  that 
£liot  was  performing  a  similar  work  in  New  England. 
Previous  to  this  settlement,  a  few  Lutherans  had  &ettled 
with  the  Dutch  iu  New  Amsterdam,  but  met  little  favor 
till  1664,  when,  the  colony  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  the  Duke  of  York  gave  them  their  first 
permission  to  worship  publicly.  But  the  great  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Lutheran  Church  was  laid  by  the  German 
emigrauts  to  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States,  who 
began  to  come  over  in  large  numbers  about  1710.  Muhlen¬ 
berg  arrived  in  1742,  and  visiting  the  churches,  gather¬ 
ing  scattered  members,  and  using  other  means,  brought 
the  Church  uuder  organization.  The  first  synod  was 
formed  in  1748.  There  were  then  eleven  Lutheran  min¬ 
isters  in  the  country, of  whom  six  attended  this  meeting. 
These  early  Lutherans,  says  Professor  Brown,  of  Gettys¬ 
burg.  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra ,  while  adhering  to  the 
faith  and  usages  of  their  Church,  “  encouraged  and 
practised  the  most  enlarged  catholicity  of  spirit  and 
action  among  Evangelical  churches.  There  were  frequent 
interchanges  of  visits  among  them  with  ministers  of 
other  churches,  and  the  meetings  of  their  ecclesiastical 
bodies  witnessed  the  mutual  esteem  in  which  each 
other  was  held.  We  find  the  most  friendly  relations 
existing  between  Lutherans,  Presbyterians,  Episcopa¬ 
lians,  and  others,  and  such  names  as  Muhlenberg  and 
Teun&nt  and  Whitefield  associated  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord.”  During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  and  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  from  various  causes,  the  Lutheran 
Church  grew  but  slowly,  till  the  General  Synod  was 
organized  in  1820.  At  that  time  there  were  5  synods, 
with  about  140  ministers,  and  30,000  members.  Four 
of  these  joined  the  General  Synod.  In  1S23,  the  Synod 
of  Pennsylvania,  with  over  half  the  membership  of  the 
Church,  withdrew,  leaving  3  synods,  61  ministers,  and 
10,Oo0  members  in  the  General  Synod.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  there  were  u early  thirty  synods  con¬ 
nected  with  this  body.  By  the  loss  of  the  Southern 
syuods,  and  other  causes,  the  number  was  reduced  to 
twenty-three  in  the  General  Synod  of  1867.  At  that  time 
the  entire  strength  of  the  Lutheran  churches  in  the  U. 
States  was  estimated  at  44  synods,  1,725  ministers,  3,000 
congregations,  and  350,000  members.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  General  Synod  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  in  1825.  This  gave 
the  Church  ministers  educated  within  its  own  body, and 
was  the  beginning  of  a  system  of  education  which  is 
now  carried  on  by  means  of  numerous  flourishing 
schools  and  colleges  in  different  sections.  The  five  or 
six  Southern  synods  which  were  separated  from  the 
General  Synod  by  means  of  the  civil  war,  united  and 
organized  the  **  Evangelical  Lutheran  General  Synod 
of  North  America.”  Since  then,  several  synods  and 
parts  of  synods  have  withdrawn  from  the  General  Synod, 
insisting  on  a  stricter  adherence  to  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  than  the  General  Synod  would  enlorce,  and 
uniting  with  other  synods  that  were  not  in  the  General 
Synod;  —  in  all,  eleven  synods  have  organized  the 
“General  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  America.”  The  Parent  Education  Society  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod  was  organized  in  1835;  the  Foreign  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  in  18  7.  and  sustains  missions  in  India  and 
Africa;  the  Home  Missionary  Society  in  1845;  the 
Church  Extension  Society  in  185.3;  the  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  in  1845,  and  the  Publication  Society  in  1851.  There 
are  77  Lutheran  periodicals  published  in  the  U.  States, 
in  English,  Danish,  German,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian. 
There  are  also  in  this  country  15  Lutheran  theo¬ 
logical  institutions;  18  colleges;  8  seminaries  for 
females;  13  academies;  30  orphans’  homes,  and 
other  eleemosynary  institutions.  The  Lutheran  Al¬ 
manac,  published  at  Baltimore  by  T.  Newton  Kurtz, 
gives  tor  186J  the  following  statistics  of  the  Lutheran 
churches  in  the  U.  States :  1. 21  synods  are  connected  with 
the  General  Synod  of  the  U.  States,  numbering  572  min¬ 
isters,  956  churches,  and  86,770  communicants.  2. 12  syn¬ 
ods  are  connected  with  the  General  Synod ,  numbering 
550  ministers,  1.030  churches,  and  133,206 communicants. 
3.  6  synods  are  connected  with  the  Southern  General 
Synod  of  North  America,  numbering  120  ministers,  214 
churches,  and  17,1 12  communicants.  4.  12  synods  are  not 
connected  with  any  general  synod  or  council;  they 
number  550  ministers,  982  churches,  and  112,910  com¬ 
municants.  Grand  total  of  the  Lutheran  churches  in 
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1877,  2701  ministers,  4835  congregations,  and  640,415 
communicants.  See  Lutherans, .p.  1547. 

Lu'tiierii,  n.  (Arch.)  Same  as  Dormer,  </.  v. 

I.li  t  liei-Nlnirir.  in  Penna.,  a  post-vil.  of  Clearfield  co. 

I. u' tiler's  Mills.  in  Penna.,  a  P.  0.  of  Bradford  co.  I 

Lit  thersville.  in  Georgia ,  a  post-village  of  Meri¬ 
wether  co.,  abt.  100  m.  VV.  by  N.  of  Milledgeville. 

Lil  t  lirrsv  illr,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Kowan  co. 

Lii'liiiif,  n.  ( Chan .)  See  Lute. 

Kill  ton.  See  page  1536,  1st  col. 

Lutotte', a.  [Lat.futosws.J  Miry;  muddy;  besprent  with 
clay. 

flsii  tulcnce,  ti.  Muddiness;  state  or  condition  of  being 
lutulent  or  miry. 

I^iitxon,  ( loot'sen ,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Saxony, 
12  hi.  S.VY.  of  Leipsic.  The  Swedes,  command,  d  by  Gus¬ 
tavos  II.  (Adolphus),  wlio  lost  his  life  iu  the  battle, 
gained  an  important  victory  ovi*r  the  Austrians,  under 
Wallenstein,  near  L.,  in  1632.  In  1813,  Napoleon  I.  de¬ 
feated  the  Russians  and  Prussians  in  an  engagement  at 
the  neighboring  village  of  Gross  Gorsclien.  Pop.  2,900. 

Lux’au.  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  See  Lujan. 

Luxapalil  la  C’reek,  rises  in  Marion  co.,  Alabama, 
and  flowing  S  VV.  into  Mississippi,  enters  the  Tumbigbee 
Iliver  in  Lowndes  co. 

liiixatc.  Lux,  ( luks'dt ,)  v.  a.  [L&t.  luxo ,  luxatum; 
Fr.  luxer,  frornGr.  loxo-d,  to  make  slanting,  to  cast  side¬ 
ways,  from  loxos ,  slanting.]  To  put  out  of  joint ;  to  dis¬ 
locate;  to  remove  from  its  proper  place,  as  a  joint. 

I.*tix»'tioii,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  luxatio .]  Act  of  mov¬ 
ing  or  forcing  a  joint  from  its  proper  place  or  articula¬ 
tion.  —  State  of  being  thus  put  out  of  joiut;  a  disloca¬ 
tion;  that  which  is  disjointed. 

( Surg .)  L., or  dislocation,  is  divided  into  complete  and 
incomplete:  complete.,  when  the  displacement  is  perfect, 
or  when  the  head  of  one  boue  is  completely  drawn  out 
of  the  socket  in  the  other,  or  when  the  articulation  has 
been  thoroughly  disunited;  incomplete,  when  the  joint 
has  only  been  started,  and  the  bones  are  merely  sun¬ 
dered.  but  not  absolutely  separated.  L.  are  character¬ 
ized  according  to  their  situation  —  as  a  L.  upwards , 
backwards,  forwards,  and  downwards ;  and  are  yet  fur¬ 
ther  distinguished  into  simple  and  compound.  A  simple 
L.  is  when  no  injury  is  inflicted  on  the  skin  or  muscles  ; 
a  compound  L.,  when  the  integuments  and  flesh  are 
ruptured.  L.  are  accidents  of  very  frequent  occurrence, 
and  may  happen  to  almost  every  bone  in  the  body,  and 
are  usually  effected  by  sudden  falls  or  severe  blows.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  L.  are  accompanied  with  a 
fracture  of  the  same  bone,  when,  if  the  fracture  is  near 
the  head  of  the  bone,  it  is  generally  impossible  to  reduce 
the  L.  till  the  fracture  has  beeu  first  reunited.  —  Symp¬ 
toms.  All  L.  are  characterized  by  the  same  symptoms; 
these  are:  pain  and  immobility  of  the  member,  with 
shortening  of  the  limb,  accompanied  with  great  pain  it 
moved;  a  depression  in  one  place,  and  an  enlargement 
or  swelling  iu  another;  a  turning  in  or  out  of  the  foot 
or  hand,  according  as  to  whether  it  is  the  leg  or  arm 
that  is  displaced.  When  the  injury  occurs  to  the  hip- 
joint,  the  knee  is  drawn  up  and  pressed  on  the  thigh  ot 
the  sound  leg,  while  if  it  is  the  shoulder-joint,  the  pa¬ 
tient  invariably  grasps  the  injured  member  by  the  elbow 
with  the  opposite  hand.  It  should  be  always  remem¬ 
bered,  that  when  elderly  people  meet  with  heavy  falls 
or  blows,  the  chances  are,  from  the  greater  brittleness 
of  their  bones,  that  they  have  sustained  a  fracture,  and 
not  a  dislocation.  It  is  in  what  are  called  the  ball  and- 
socket  joints,  and  next  in  the  hinge,  or  ginglymus  artic¬ 
ulation,  that  L.  occur  most  frequently.  —  The  general 
treatment  of  L.  consists  in  their  reduction,  or  pulling  the 
displaced  bone  back  into  its  place.  Its  return  is  op¬ 
posed  by  the  muscles  attached  to  it,  which  are  stimu¬ 
lated  to  contraction  by  the  pain  of  the  operation,  which 
requires,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  force  to  be  employed. 
It  is  desirable  to  remove  this  spasm  of  the  muscles, 
which  is  the  great  obstacle  to  the  reduction  of  a  L. ;  and 
in  former  days  bleeding  from  the  arm,  emetics,  the  warm 
bath,  Ac.,  were  generally  made  use  ot :  at  pi  esent,  chloro¬ 
form  or  ether  attains  the  same  ends,  and  renders  the 
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treatment  of  L.  much  more  simple  and  humane  than 
before  the  introduction  of  anaesthetics.  When  the  sur¬ 
geon  is  about  to  reduce  a  L.  requiring  any  degree  of 
force,  he  fastens  the  part  of  the  limb  above  the  displaced 
bone  or  the  trunk,  so  as  to  afford  him  erwnfar-extension : 
he  then  pulls  on  the  limb,  either  with  his  hands,  or  with 
a  bandage  or  handkerchief  attached  to  it.  The  best  way 
of  fastening  this  is  to  roll  a  bandage,  wetted  to  prevent 
slippiug,  around  the  limb;  and  then  taking  the  thing  J 
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with  which  he  wishes  to  extend  in  botli  hands,  he  casts 
it  into  two  loops,  forming  what  is  called  a  clove-hitch , 
and  then  slips  the  double  noose  up  the  limb  till  it  rests 
on  the  wet  bandage  previously  applied.  Iu  old-stand¬ 
ing  cases,  the  hands  grow  weary  before  the  extension 
has  been  k<*pt  up  sufficieutly  long,  so  it  is  well  to  adapt 
pulleys  to  draw  upon  the  clove-hitch,  as  with  them  the 
traction  can  be  regulated  as  t lie  surgeon  desires.  Sud¬ 
den,  forcible  pulling  is  useless  ami  hurtful,  the  object 
being  merely  to  tire  out  the  muscles  which  resist  the 
attempts  at  reduction;  when  they  are  exhausted,  the 
bone  will  generally  slip  back  into  its  place  with  an  au¬ 
dible  snap. 

Luxe,  (Inks,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  luxus ,  pomp  ]  Luxury ; 
sumptuousuess. 

“  The  vurious  luxe  of  costly  pride."  —  Prior. 

Luxembourg,  Franqois  Henri  de  Montmorenci, 
Duke  of,  ( loox'em-boorg ,)  a  famous  general  and  marshal 
of  France,  b.  in  1628,  was  the  posthumous  son  of  the 
Count  de  Bouteville,  who  was  beheaded  iu  the  reign  of 
Lmiis  XIII.  for  fighting  a  duel.  He  served  when  young 
under  the  prince  of  Conde;  was  made  a  duke  and  peer 
of  France  in  1662;  was  a  lieutenant-general  at  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  Franche  Comte  in  166'';  commanded  during  the 
invasion  of  Holland,  in  1672;  and  having  gained  the 
battle  of  belief  in  1674,  was  created  a  marshal.  He  sub¬ 
sequently  distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Fleurus, 
Leuze,  Steeiikirk,  Ac.,  and  p.  in  1695. 

Luxemburg,  (Gkand-  Duchy  and  Province,)  a  terri¬ 
tory  of  VV.  Europe,  between  Lit.  49°  25'  and  50°  28'  N., 
and  Lon.  5°  and  6°  30'  E. ;  having  N.  the  Belgian  prov. 
of  Liege,  VV.  that  of  Nassau,  E.  Khenish  Prussia,  and  S. 
France.  Greatest  length  and  breadth  about  65  hi.  E. ; 
area ,  2,700  sq.  m.  A  chain  of  hills,  branching  from  the 
Ardenues,  traverses  the  country  from  8.W.  to  N.E., 
forming  the  dividing  lino  between  the  basins  of  the 
Meuse  and  the  Moselle.  The  valleys  are  ferlile,  but 
the  rest  of  the  country  has  mostly  a  stony  and  barren 
soil;  and  in  some  parts  a  good  deal  of  the  surface  is 
occupied  with  marshes,  heaths,  and  |>oor  waste  land. 
The  chief  branch  of  rural  industry  is  the  rearing  of 
cattle  for  exportation.  Horses  are  good.  There  are  few 
countries  where  iron  is  more  abundant,  and  abt.  9,200,000 
kilog.  of  metal  are  produced  annually.  The  inhabitants, 
generally  of  Saxon  origin,  are  all  Roman  Catholics.  L. 
was  ceded  to  Siegfried  by  the  monastery  of  Trfcves, 
and  created  a  county  in  965.  In  the  12th  century  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Counts  of  Limburg, 
who  took  the  title  of  Counts  of  Luxemburg.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Charles  IV.  erected  it  into  a  duchy  in  1354.  It 
came  to  Philip  of  Burgundy  by  his  marriage  with 
Isabella,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  in  1443,  and 
through  him  passed  to  the  house  of  Spain,  with  whom 
it  remained  till  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  when  part 
of  it  was  ceded  to  France,  Nov.  7, 1659.  It  was  ceded  to 
France  by  the  treaty  of  Cainpo-Formio,  Oct.  17, 1797, 
and  it  passed  to  Holland  in  exchange’  for  certain  Ger¬ 
man  piincipalities  in  1814,  and  became  a  grand-duchy. 
In  consequence  of  the  Belgian  revolution,  L.  was  dis¬ 
membered,  and  a  portion  was  assigned  to  Belgium  by 
tlie  conference  of  London,  Oct..  1831,  and  a  fresh  division 
was  made  in  1839, the  king  of  Holland  retaining  the  title 
of  Grand-Duke  of  L.  The  whole  territorry  is  divided 
into  the  district  of  L  (identical  with  the  Dutch  prov.) 
and  the  districts  of  Diekirch  and  Grevensnacher,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Belgium.  The  Dutch  prov  has  an  independent 
constitution  and  administration;  the  governor  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  king  of  Holland.  The  Belgian  districts 
are  governed  like  other  provinces,  ftp.  1876,  205.158. 

Luxor,  ( lukslor ,)  a  village  of  upper  Egypt,  on  the  Nile, 
2  in.  S.  of  Carnac.  It  stands  on  a  portion  of  the  site  of 
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anc.  Thebes,  and  has  one  of  the  most  magnificent  anc. 
temples  extant.  The  celebrated  obelisk,  known  as  that 
of  Luxor,  was  transported  to  Paris,  and  placed  iu  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde. 

Luxemburg,  [Ger.  Lutzelhurg,]  a  town  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  Holland,  the  cap.  of  the  above  grand-duchy, 
and  formerly  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Europe,  on 
the  Alzette,  a  tributary  of  the  Snr,  22  m.  S.VV.  of  Treves. 
Since  1815  the  fortress  was  garrisoned  by  about  3,000 
Prussian  troops,  but  on  the  protestation  of  France,  and 
by  a  clause  of  the  treaty  of  London,  May  11,  1867,  the 
grand- duchy  was  rendeied  neutral,  aud  it  was  agreed 
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that  the  town  of  L.  shall  cease  to  be  a  fortified  place. 
The  fortress  was  evacuated  the  following  month  by  the 
Prussians,  and  the  works  razed  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  i*op.  14,634. 

Liixeuil,  (loox'e(r)e,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  the 
Haute-Saone,  15  in.  N.E  of  Vesonl.  It  is  chiefly  re¬ 
markable  for  its  hot  springs,  annually  frequented  by 
large  numbers  of  visitors.  P>p.  4, *200. 

Luxuriance,  Luxuriancy,  ( lugz-yu'ri-ans ,)  n. 
[Formed  from  Lat.  luxnrians. J  State  or  quality  of 
being  luxuriant;  excessive  or  superfluous  growth;  rank 
abundance  ;  strong,  vigorous  growth  ;  exuberance  ; 
wanton  diffusion  or  plenty. 

Liixii'riant,.  a.  [Lat.  luxuriant  —  luxuria ,  luxuria- 
fum ,  from  luxuria.  See  Luxury.]  Excessive  or  exu¬ 
berant  in  growth  or  development;  abundant;  as,  lux¬ 
uriant.  herbage.  — Superfluous;  in  abundance;  in  exces¬ 
sive  plenty. 

“  If  the  fancy  of  Ovid  be  luxuriant,  it  is  his  character  to  be  so.” 

Pope. 

Luxuriantly,  adv.  In  a  luxuriant  manner;  with 
exuberant  growth. 

Luxuriate,  ( lugz-u'ri-dt ,)  v.  n.  [Lat.  luxurio ,  luxuri- 
atum. J  To  exceed  ordinary  limits  in  growth  ;  to  grow 
to  rank  or  superfluous  abundance ;  to  shoot  with  vigor¬ 
ous  life  and  exuberant  plenty. — To  live  or  teed  luxu¬ 
riously:  as,  to  luxuriate,  in  pleasure.  —  To  expatiate  or 
enlarge  on  with  unction  or  delight;  as,  to  luxuriate  in 
poetical  fancy. 

Lux  uria'tion,  n.  Actor  process  of  growing  exuber¬ 
antly,  or  beyond  ordinary  limits;  superfluous  growth. 

Luxurious,  ( lugz-yu'r>-us ,)  a.  [Fr.  luxurieux  ;  Lat. 
luxuriosus.]  Indulging  freely  or  excessively  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  the  appetite,  or  in  expensive  dress,  equipage, 
and  surroundings;  addicted  to  luxury;  voluptuous; 
sensual ;  as,  a  luxurious  sybarite.  —  Supplied  with  lux¬ 
urious  dainties,  and  sumptuous  appointments;  as,  a 
luxurious  table.  —  Administering  to  free  or  extravagant 
indulgence  in  diet,  dress,  and  equipage;  contributing  to 
luxury  and  sumptuousness;  as,  luxurious  wealth,  lux¬ 
urious  tastes.  —  Softening  by  pleasure,  or  free  indul¬ 
gence  in  luxury. 

“  Protect  the  Latins  in  luxurious  ease.”  —  Dryden. 

— Lustful ;  libidinous;  lewd;  salacious;  concupiscent. 

“  She  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxurious  bed.”  —  Shake. 

Luxu  riously,  adv .  Iu  a  luxurious  mauner;  volup¬ 
tuously  :  sumptuously. 

Luxu'riousiaoss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  lux¬ 
urious  ;  a  condition  of  luxury  or  of  groat  abundance. 

Luxury,  (luk'shu-re,)  n.  [Fr.  luxe,  luxure;  It.  lussu - 
ria ;  Lat.  luxuria,  from  luxns ,  excess,  debauchery.  See 
Luxate.]  A  free  or  immoderate  indulgence  in  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  table,  or  in  t lie  gratification  of  appetite; 
voluptuousness;  sensuality;  addictedness  to  pleasure; 
also,  the  free  indulgence  in  costly  dress  and  equipage. 

“  O  Luxury !  thbu  curst  by  Heaven's  decree.”  —  Goldsmith. 

— Delicious  fare;  dainty  living;  that  which  gratifies  a 
nice  and  fastidious  palate:  anything  which  affords  pleas¬ 
ure  to  the  senses. 

“  Weep  on  ;  ...  I  ’ll  taste  the  luxury  of  woe.”  —  Moore. 

Luyues,  Cn\RLES  DWi.bert,  (Duk  :  i»b,)  constable  of 
France  and  first  minister  of  Louis  XIII.,  was  B.  in  157S. 
Introduced  at  the  court  of  Henry  IV.,  he  was  attached 
to  the  person  of  the  dauphin  Louis;  became  his  favor¬ 
ite,  and  on  the  accession  of  Louis  to  the  throne,  was 
named  first  gentleman  of  his  chamber.  He  procured 
the  exile  of  the  queen,  Mary  of  Medici*,  and  roused  a 
revolt  by  his  counsel  to  besiege  her  in  the  chateau  to 
which  she  had  retired.  In  1621  he  was  named  Consta¬ 
ble,  but  his  arrogance  and  avarice  made  his  administra¬ 
tion  at  length  intolerable  even  to  the  king.  D  1621. 

Luzern,  a  canton  of  Switzerland.  See  Lucerne. 

Luzerne,  n.  ( Bot .)  Same  as  Lucern.  See  Medicago. 

Luzerne,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Benton  co. 

Luzerne,  in  New  York. a  post-village  and  township  of 
Warren  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Luzerne,  ( lu-zern ',)  in  Pennsylvania,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area, 
abt.  1,400  sq.  m.  Rivers.  N.  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
and  Lehigh  rivers,  and  Lackawanna,  Neseopek,  Hun¬ 
tingdon,  Wapwallopen,  and  other  creeks  Surface,  pleas¬ 
antly  diversified,  several  ridges  of  the  Alleghanies 
range  traversing  the  co.,  and  receiving  various  local 
names,  as  Wyoming  Mountain,  Moosic  Mountain,  Nan- 
tieoke  Mountain,  and  Lackawanna  Mountain  ;  so>l,  very 
fertile,  especially  in  the  beautiful  Wyoming  Valley, 
through  which  flows  the  Susquehanna  River.  Min.  Coal, 
in  immense  quantities.  Cap.  Wilkesbarre.  P.  1877,  abt. 
250,000.  In  1878,  this  county  was  divided;  abt.  440  sq. 
m.,  with  a  pop.  of  abt.  10u,000,  made  into  the  new  county 
of  Lackawanna  < q .  v.). 

— A  township  of  Fayette  co. 

Luzon.  See  Lucon. 

Lu  Zulu,  n.  [It.  lucciola,  a  glow-worm  ;  from  the  dew 
glistening  upon  its  flowers.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Juncacese.  They  are  herbs,  with  jointed,  leafy 
stems.  L.  rampestrix ,  the  Field-rush,  and  L.  pilosa,  the 
Hairy  Wood- rush,  are  the  common  American  species. 

Ly.  [0.  Eng.  lick .]  A  termination  of  adjectives  and  ad¬ 
verbs. 

Lycse'lllclu*,  n.  pi.  ( Zodl .)  The  Azure-Butterfly  fam.. em¬ 
bracing  very  small  and  very  beautiful  butterflies,  which 
in  the  caterpillar  state  much  resemble  wood-lice,  and 
whose  legs  are  so  short  that  they  seem  to  glide  over 
surfaces,  and  whose  chrysalides  are  short,  thick,  with  the 
under  side  flat  and  the  upper  very  convex.  The  genus 
Chrysophanus  contains  the  Copper  Butterflies.  The 
American  Copper  Butterfly,  C.  A mericanus  (Fig.  1656), 
(D’Urban,)  expands  over  1  inch  ;  the  fore  wings  are  cop¬ 
pery-red  above,  with  about  8  square  black  spots,  and  the 
hind  margins  bordered  with  dusky  browu ;  hind  wings 
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with  a  few  small  black  spots  on  the  middle,  and  a  cop¬ 
pery-red  band  ou  the  bind  margin.  It  flies  all  summer. 


Fig.  1656.  — AMERICAN  copper  butterfly, 
( Chrysophanus  Americunus.) 


The  caterpillar  is  green,  and  lives  upon  sorrel.  The 
genus  Lycicna  contains  the  Azure  Butterflies,  small  and 
delicate  species,  which  expand  about  au  inch,  and  which 
are  generally  of  some  shade  of  blue  or  brown  above,  and 
grayish  dotted  with  black  below.  The  genus  Tiecla  lias 
generally  two  thread-like  tails  on  each  hind  wing.  In 
some  cases  the  hind  wings  are  merely  notched.  The 
species  expand  over  an  inch.  —  Tenney. 

Lycan  Ihrope,  n.  One  who  labors  under  the  delu¬ 
sion  that  he  is  a  wolf;  also,  one  who  has  a  morbid  pro¬ 
pensity  to  exhume  dead  bodies  and  reud  them  to  pieces. 

Lycau  tliropy,  n.  [From  Ur.  ly/,os,  a  wolf,  and  aw- 
t/iropos ,  man.]  A  kind  of  morbid  humor,  in  which  a 
person  imagines  himself  a  wolf,  and  imitates  its  actions. 
Herodotus  says  that,  according  to  the  Scythians,  every 
Ncurian  once  a  year  changes  himself  for  some  days  into 
a  wolf,  and  afterwards  resumes  his  own  shape;  but  adds, 
“  they  cannot  make  me  believe  such  stories,  though  they 
not  only  tell  them,  but  swear  to  them.”  A  similar 
superstition  is  noticed  by  Virgil  in  his  Eclogues ,  Pliny, 
Pausania8,  and  other  writers.  A  belief  in  L.  appears  to 
have  been  extremely  prevalent  in  the  lbth  century,  and 
numerous  authentic  narratives  remain  to  us  of  victims 
committed  to  the  flames  for  this  practice,  for  the  most 
part  iu  consequence  of  their  own  confessions.  They 
Mere  called  loups-garout  by  the  French,  were.-wolvts  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  wdhr-wu/fe  by  the  Germans,  and  were 
believed  to  be  extremely  ferocious,  devouring  not  only 
beasts,  but  human  beings.  From  the  prevalence  of  this 
superstition,  many  persons  Mere  led  to  believe  them¬ 
selves  wolves,  and  to  imitate  the  bowl  and  actions  of 
these  animals, — a  species  of  insanity  to  which  the  term 
lycantliropy  was  also  applied.  It  Mas  said  to  manifest 
itself  “  by  the  patient's  going  out  of  doors  at  night  and 
imitating  the  actions  of  wolves,  and  in  the  daytime 
wandering  in  burial-grounds.” 

Ly  caon.  (Greek  Myth.)  A  son  of  Pelasgus,  who  is 
said  to  have  first  civilized  Arcadia,  and  to  have  built  the 
town  of  Lycosura.  The  number  of  his  sons  is  given  as 
22  or  50 ;  their  impiety  led  Zeus  to  visit  them  in  the 
guise  of  an  old  man,  and  when  they  placed  before  him 
a  meal  of  human  flesh,  they  Mere  by  him,  according  to 
Pausaiiias.  changed  into  wolves;  blit  Apollodorus  (iii. 
8.  1)  merely  says  that  they,  with  their  father,  were 
killed  by  a  thunderbolt. 

Lyc’uon'ia.  (Anc.Geog.)  A  country  in  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  N.  by  Galatia, 
on  the  YV.  by  Pisidia,  and  on  the  S.  by  Isauria  and  Cili¬ 
cia.  Its  cap  was  Iconium. 

Lyceum,  (li-se/um,)  n.  [Lat.;  Gr.  lykeion ;  Fr.  lyc€e.\ 
It  was  the  name  of  an  academy  at  Athens,  so  called  from 
its  position  near  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lyeeus.  Here 
Aristotle  and  his  disciples  taught,  and  were  called  Per¬ 
ipatetics,  from  their  habit  of  walking  up  and  down  its 
porches  while  delivering  their  lectures.  Iii  the  present 
day,  in  France,  the  name  is  given  to  preparatory  schools 
for  the  universities,  as  in  them  the  Aristotelian  philos¬ 
ophy  was  formerly  taught.  In  1868  there  Mere  70  ly- 
ceurns.  The  payment  to  be  made  by  the  children  is 
fixed  by  laws  made  in  1853  and  1*57,  and  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  classes  or  divisions,  of  which  there  are  three: 
elementary,  of  grammar,  superior.  A  pensionnaire  in  a 
lyceum  at  Paris  pays  950,  1,050,  1,150  francs  per  annum 
in  these  three  classes  respectively.  There  are  also  denri- 
pensvainaires ,  and  externes  or  day-boarders.  —  In  the  U. 
States  the  name  is  applied  to  an  academy  or  literary 
seminary  between  the  common  school  and  a  college;  — 
also  to  a  literary  association  designed  for  the  object  of 
mutual  improvement. 

Lycli'-g:ate,  n.  [A.  S.  lie ,  or  lice,  a  body,  corpse  ] 
(Arch.)  A  church-yard  gate  covered  with  a  roof,  uuder 
which  the  bodies  of  persons  brought  for  burial  are  set 
down  under  the  shelter  of  the  roof  while  the  service  is 
read.  They  are  common  in  England,  and  are  also 
called  corpse-gate. —  See  Lich-gate. 

Lychnis,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  European  plants,  ord. 
Caryophyllace.se.  Trie  Red  Campion,  L.  diurna,  and 
the  Scarlet  Lychnis,  L.  chalcedonia,  are  cultivated  in 
gardens. 

Lych  nobite,  n.  [Gr.  lychnos,  lamp,  and  bios,  life.]  A 
worker  by  night  and  worker  .  y  day. 

Lyrirnoscope,  n.  [Gr.  lychnos,  and  skopos ,  viewing.] 
(Arch.)  A  narrow  window,  just  above  the  ground. 

Lycium,  n.  [From  Lycia,  q.  v.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Solanace.se.  L.  barbarum ,  the  Matrimony 
vine,  is  a  long,  slender,  trailing  shrub  with  greenish- 
purple  flowers,  native  of  Barbary,  but  cultivated  and 
almost  naturalized  iu  this  country. 

Ly'cia.  ( Anc .  Geog.)  A  country  on  the  S.  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  extending  toward  Mount  Taurus,  and  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  Curia,  on  the  N.  by  Phrygia  and  Pisidia, 
and  on  the  E.  by  Pamphylia.  The  most  ancient  inhab¬ 
itants  are  said  to  have  been  two  Semitic  races  called  the 
Solymi  and  Termites,  the  former  of  whom  were  driven 
from  the  coast  to  the  mountains  in  the  north  by  adven¬ 
turers  from  Crete,  under  the  command  of  Sarpedon,  a 
brother  of  Minos,  who  first  gave  the  country  the  name 
of  Lycia.  L.  shared  the  vicissitudes  of  the  other  states 
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of  Asia  Minor,  becoming  subject  to  the  Persian  and  Syr¬ 
ian  monarchies,  and  then  to  Home.  During  the  time 
of  its  independence  it  consisted  of  23  confederate  cities, 
of  which  the  principal  were  Xauthus.  Patara,  Pinnra, 
Olympus,  Myra,  and  Tios.  Many  monuments  and  ruined 
buildings  (temples,  tombs,  theatres,  &c.),  exquisite 


sculptures,  coins,  and  other  antiquities,  testify  to  the 
attainments  of  t lie  Lycians  in  civilization  and  the  arts, 
in  which  they  rivalled  the  Greeks  themselves. 

Lycoming:,  (li-kom'ing,)  in  Pennsylvania,  a  N  E.  cen¬ 
tral  co.;  area,  about  1.500  sq.  m.  Rivers.  \VT.  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River.and  Muncy,  Loynlsock,  Lycom¬ 
ing,  and  Pine  creeks.  Surface ,  mountainous,  the  main 
range  of  the  Alleghanies  traversing  this  co.  under  the 
name  of  the  North  Mountain;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min. 
Coal  in  abundance.  Cap.  W  illiamsport.  Pop.  abt.  100,000. 

— A  township  of  Lycoming  co. :  pop.  about  607. 

Lycoming’  C’rcck,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  YYf. 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  above  Williamsport. 

Lycoperda'ceic,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Fungales,  distinguished  bv  having  spores  gener¬ 
ally  quaternate  on  distinct  sporophores ;  hymenium 
inclosed  in  a  peridium. 

Ly  coper  don,  n.  [Gr.  lykos,  wolf:  perdomai,  I  break 
wind,  because  supposed  to  spring  from  wolf’s  dong.] 
(Bot.)  The  Puff-ball,  a  gen.  ol  Fungi,  order  Lycojnrda - 
cese.  YYhen  the  species  L.  giganteum  is  submitted  to 
combustion,  fumes  arise  which  are  powerfully  narcotic. 
In  this  way  the  fungus  lias  been  employed  to  stupefy 
bees  when  removing  honey  from  the  hive.  Lately,  the 
vapor  has  been  proposed  as  an  annestbetic  agent  instead 
of  chloroform. 

Lycoper'siciint,  n.  [Gr.]  (Bot )  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Polemoniaceu .  distinguished  by  the  anthers  being 
connected  with  a  thin  membrane  prolonged  upwards, 
and  by  their  cells  opening  by  a  long  slit  instead  of  by 
two  pores  at  the  top.  The  Tomato  or  Love-Apple.  L. 
esculentum,  is  an  annual  plant,  nr  cive  of  S.  America,  and 
long  introduced  into  most  warm  or  temperate  countries, 
where  it  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  wholesome 
fruit,  which,  either  green  or  ripe,  is  eaten  in  various 
ways. 

Lyc  opliron.  a  Greek  poet,  was  b.  at  Chalcis,in  Euboea. 
He  flourished  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  and 
was  one  of  the  seven  poets  included  in  the  so  called 
Pleiad.  He  wrote  tragedies,  a  satirical  drama,  and  other 
works;  but  his  only  extant  production  is  a  poem  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  predictions  of  Cassandra,  daughter  ol  Priam, 
king  of  Troy. 

Lycop'odalcs.  n.pl.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants, 
class  Acrogens.  Diag.  Axillary  or  radical,  one- or  many- 
celled  spore-cases,  and  spores  of  two  sorts.  The 
alliance  is  divided  into  2  orders,  viz.,  Lycnpodiacese  and 
Marsileacefe,  q.  v. 

Lycopoflia'ccic,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  lykos,  wolf ;  pous.  foot.] 
(Bot.)  The  Club-moss  fam..  an  ord.  of  plants,  alliance 
Lycopodales.  They  are  herbaceous  plants,  usually  re¬ 
sembling  mosses,  with  creeping  stems  and  forked  rami¬ 
fication  :  or  aquatic  plants,  with  corn-like  stems.  The 
order  includes  six  genera  and  about  200  species,  which 
occur  iu  cold,  temperate,  and  warm  climates. 

Ly  coped  ia  coons,  (- a'shus ,)  a.  [Lat  ly  copodia  reus  A 
(Bot.)  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  characteristics  of 
the  Lycopodia cete. 

Lyeop'odite,  n.  (Pi l.)  A  fossil  plant,  found  in  the 
coal  deposits  and  oolitic  formations,  and  allied  to  the 
Lycopodiacese. 

Lycopo'fliiini,  n.  [Lat.;  Gr.  lykos,  and  pod  os,  foot.] 
(Bot.)  The  Club-mosses,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Lyco¬ 
podiacese.  The  seeds  of  one  species,  L.  clavatum,  which 
are  very  minute,  and  resemble  an  impalpable  yellow 
powder,  are  used  in  theatres  to  imitate  lightning;  when 
thrown  across  a  flame,  they  produce  a  sudden  flare. 
They  contain  a  peculiar  oil.  L.  complanatum ,  the 
Ground  Pine,  is  a  trailing  evergreen,  common  in  woods 
and  shady  grounds  throughout  the  U  States. 

Lycop'ttis,  n.  [Gr.  lykos,  a  wolf,  and  ops,  the  eye;  a 
name  suggested  by  the  small  blue  flowers.]  (BoL)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Boraginacese.  They  are  annual 
plants  distinguished  from  Anchusa  only  by  the  curved 
corolla  tube.  L.  arvensis,  the  Wild  Bugloss,  grow’s  in 
fields  and  roadsides  in  the  Northern  States;  corolla 
sky-blue,  with  white  scales  within. 

Lyco'pus,  n.  [Gr.  lycos,  a  wolf,  pous,  a  food  ;  a  fanci¬ 
ful  name.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Lamiacese. 
The  principal  American  species  are  L.  sinuatus,  the 
Water  Hoarhound.  and  L.  Virginicus,  the  Virginian 
Water  Hoarhound  or  Bugle-weed,  both  perennial  plants 
growing  in  damp  grounds.  The  former  yield*  a  perma¬ 
nent  black  dye,  and  the  latter  is  a  reputed  remedy  for 
blood-spitting. 
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Ii.TOO  irt.  n.  [Gr.  /yens.]  A  genus  of  spiders,  of  which 
tlit*  famous  Tarantula  spider  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 
See  Tarantula. 

Lynir  the  celebrated  Spartan  legislator,  whose  ex¬ 

istence,  however,  like  thatot  Homer,  is  doubted  by  some 
modern  critics,  and  whose  story  must  be  read  as  mythical 
or  semi  mythical,  is  usually  said  to  be  the  sou  ot  Euno- 
tiitis,  king  of  Sparta,  and  to  have  lived  in  the  9th  cent. 
B.  c.  llis  elder  brother,  Polydectes,  who  succeedod  to 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  soon  after  n.  and 
left  the  kingdom  to  him;  but  L.  forbore  to  assume  the 
sceptre,  and  fulfilled  the  office  of  guardian  to  the  post¬ 
humous  child  of  his  brother,  lie  travelled  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  investigating  the  institutions  of  other  lands,  re- 


tants  were  the  effects  of  causes  differing  in  intensity, 
and  some  of  them  in  kind,  from  those  now  in  operation  ; 
whereas  the  true  key  to  the  interpretation  of  geologi¬ 
cal  monuments  is  to  be  found,  according  to  the  author, 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  changes  now  going  on  in  the  or¬ 
ganic  ami  inorganic  worlds.  Trawls  in  North  America , 
a  narrative  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  North  America 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  geological  structure 
ot  that  continent,  appeared  in  1K41 ;  A  Second  Visit  to  the 
United  States,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  social  as  well 
as  ot  the  geological  characteristics  of  America,  in  1845; 
and  a  treatise  on  The  Geological  Evidences  oj  the.  An¬ 
tiquity  of  Man ,  with  Remarks  on  Theories  of  the  Origin 
f  Species  by  Variation,  in  1863.  D.  Feb.,  1875. 


turned  to  his  own  country,  and  established  those  laws  Ly'cil'n  Store,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Richmond  co. 
by  which  Sparta  was  so  long  governed.  Having  bound  j  Lygor  d i n  in,  n.  [Gr.  lygodes,  flexible,  slender  ;  froni 


the  king,  senate,  and  people,  by  a  solemn  oath,  not  to 
alter  ;iiiv  of  the  laws  ho 


Fig  1658.  —  i.YCURous. 
(From  nn  ancient  statue.) 


had  made  until  his  re- 
t-uiNi,  he  left  Sparta  with 
the  avowed  intention  of 
visiting  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  but  he  secretly 
determined  never  to  see 
it  again.  Plutarch  af¬ 
firms  clmt  he  put  him¬ 
self  voluntarily  to  death 
by  starvation,  while  Lu¬ 
cian  asserts  that  he  died 
naturally,  at  the  age  of 
85.  The  legislation  of  L. 
was  intended  to  make 
public  principle  pre¬ 
dominate  over  private 
interest  and  affections. 

Children  were  not  to  be 
the  property  of  their  pa¬ 
rents,  blit  of  the  state; 
which  directed  their  ed¬ 
ucation,  and  even  deter¬ 
mined  on  their  life  or 
death.  The  severest  pen¬ 
alties  were  imposed  on  debauchery  and  intemperance; 
and  it  was  enjoined  that  the  people  should  take  their 
meals  in  public.  They  were  allowed  to  [Kjssess  neither 
gold  nor  silver;  iron  was  used  for  money  ;  the  theatres 
were  abolished ;  and  nothing  but  the  most  indispensable 
knowledge  whs  allowed  to  be  acquired  ;  in  short,  all 
that  tends  to  soften  and  humanize  mankind  was  pro¬ 
hibited,  while  everything  that  could  promote  a  hardy 
life  ami  personal  bravery  was  encouraged.  The  Spar¬ 
tans,  under  the  laws  of  L..  consequently  became  a  na¬ 
tion  of  warriors,  who,  for  ages,  proved  the  bulwark  of 
their  friends,  and  the  dread  of  their  foes. 

Lycur'ffiis.  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Alanmkee  co. 

Ly  den,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Cook  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
1,505. 

Lyd  ia.  (Anc.  G eng.)  A  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded 
on  tbc  W.  by  Ionia,  on  the  S.  by  Curia,  on  the  E.  by 
Phrygia, and  on  the  N.  by  Mysia  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  inhabited  by  a  people  called  Mseonians,  of 
Semitic  or  Indo-Pelasgic  origin,  who  were  subdued  or 
expelled  by  the  Lydians  (about  720  b  c.),  a  Carian  race. 
The  country  was  celebrated  for  its  fruitful  soil,  and  for 
its  mineral  wealth,  particularly  for  the  gold  of  the  river 
Pactoius  and  of  the  neighboring  mines,  blit  was  infa¬ 
mous  for  the  corruption  of  morals  which  prevailed 
among  its  inhabitants,  and  especially  in  Sardis,  its  cap¬ 
ital.  L.  attained  its  highest  prosperity  under  the 
dynasty  of  the  Merninudai  (circa  700-546  b.  c.).  The 
first  of  this  dynasty  was  the  half  mythical  Gyges;  the 
last  was  the  famous  Croesus,  celebrated  for  his  prodig¬ 
ious  wealth.  The  subsequent  history  of  L.  is  unimpor¬ 
tant. 

Lydian,  ( lid'i-an ,)  a.  [Lat.  Lydius ,  from  anc.  Lydia.] 
Relating  or  belonging  to  Lydia,  a  former  country  of 
Asia  Minor,  or  to  its  people;  —  hence,  soft;  languid; 
effeminate  ;  delicate  ;  as,  “  Lydian  airs.” 

“  Softly  sweet  io  Lydian  measures. •' —  Dryden. 

L.  Mode.  (Mils.)  One  of  the  ancient  Greek  authentic 
modes  in  music,  which  was  retained  as  one  of  the  old 
church  modes,  the  notes  being  F,  G,  A.  B,  C,  D,  E,  F, 
the  same  as  in  our  modern  diatonic  scale.  Since  the 
lbili  century,  the  melodies  in  the  L.  M.  have  entirely 
disappeared,  and  the  L.  M.  is  used  only  occasionally  in 
modulation  from  other  modes. 

L.  Stone.  (Min.)  A  silicious  slate  or  flinty  jasper,  of 
a  velvet-black  color,  used  as  a  touch-stone  for  testing 
the  quality  of  gold  and  silver. 

Lye,  n.  [A.S.  leak;  Qer.  lauge;  Fr.  lie ;  Sp.  Ha,  from 
Lat.  lix,  licis ,  ashes.]  W ater  impregnated  witli  alkaline 
salt  imbibed  from  wood-ashes. 

— n.  (Railway  Engine-ring.)  One  of  the  sidings  or  short 
offsets  from  the  main  line  into  which  trucks  maybe  run 
for  the  purpose  of  loading  or  unloading;  —  also, one  of 
the  sets  of  rails  at  a  terminus  on  which  trucks  stand 
while  being  loaded  or  unloaded.  —  Ogilvie. 

Ity'ell.  Sir  Charles,  an  English  geologist,  b.  at  Kin- 
nonly,  co.  Forfar,  1797,  was  educated  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.  He  was  president  of  the  Geological  Society  in 
1836-7.  and  again  in  1850-1  ;  was  knighted  in  1848.  re¬ 
ceived  the  honorary  degree  of  d.c.l.  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford  in  1855.  ami  was  created  a  baronet,  1804 
L.,  who  is  the  author  of  several  important  geological 
works,  and  of  many  papers  in  scientific  journals,  has 
written  The  Principles  of  Geology,  published  in  1833; 
and  Elements  of  Geology,  in  1838,  reprinted  under  the 
title  of  A  Manual  of  Elementary  Geology.  The  princi¬ 
pal  object  of  these  treatises  is  to  show  that  the  early 
progress  ot  geology  was  retarded  by  a  prevalent  belief 
that  the  former  changes  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabi¬ 


tin'  sU-nder,  climbing  habit.]  (Rot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Pdypodiaceie.  L.palmatum,  the  Climbing  Fern,  is 
found  from  Massachusetts  to  Pennsylvania.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  ferns  with  climbing  stems,  and  the  only  one 
found  in  the  U.  States. 

Ly'inff,  ppr.  of  Lie.  Recumbent.  See  Lie. 

Lying  along.  Lying  prostrate,  or  on  all  fours  ;  recum¬ 
bency. 

Lying-in,  (a.)  Being  in  parturition.  —  (n.)  Act  of 
child-bearing. 

Lying  panel.  (Arch.)  A  panel  with  the  wood  hori¬ 
zontally  grained. 

Lying  to.  ( Naut .)  Position  of  a  ship  when  the  top¬ 
sails  are  laid  flat  aback  to  counteract  the  ship  s  head¬ 
way’  motion. 

Ly'iiiffly,  adv.  Falsely;  in  a  manner  conveying  un¬ 
truth. 

Ly  ke'na.  in  Ohio ,  a  township  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop. 
about  1,800. 

Ly'kcns,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Dauphin  co.,  at  the  base  of  Bear  Mountain,  abt. 
38  m.  N.E  of  Harrisburg ;  pop.  of  towuiship,  abt.  1,700. 

Lyle,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-township  of  Mower  co.,  abt. 
10  m.  S  of  Austin. 

Lym,  Ly  ill  '-lion  ml,  n.  A  blood-hound.  See  Brach. 

Ly'iiian,  in  Alainer a  post- township  of  York  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1.307. 

Lyman,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  post-village  and  town- 
ship  ol  Grafton  co.,  abt.  17  m.  N.N.E.  of  Haverhill; pop. 
of  township,  abt.  1,000. 

Ly'inan  i’en'tre,  in  Maine ,  a  village  of  York  co.,  abt. 
25  m.  S.VV.  of  Portland. 

Ly'inaiisville,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of  Potter 
co.,  abt.  183  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Lyme,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
New  London  co.,  abt.  34  in.  E.  of  New  Haven;  pop.  of 
township,  abt.  1,600. 

Lyme,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Grafton  co.,  abt.  55  m.  N.W.  by  N.  of  Coucord ;  pop. 
of  township,  abt.  2,000. 

Lyme,  in  New  York ,  a  tow’nship  of  Jefferson  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  4,000. 

Lyme,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Huron  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,000 

Ly nie-Itcff  i*.  ( lime-re'gis ,)  a  sea-port  town  of  Eng¬ 
land,  co.  Dorset,  20  m.  S.S.E.  of  Taunton,  and  132  W.S.W. 
of  London  ;  pop.  4,000. 

Ly  utiiiff  ton,  ( lim'ing-ton ,)  a  sea  port  tow-n  of  England, 
in  Hampshire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lymington  River, 
where  it  flows  into  the  English  Channel,  18  hi.  S.W.  of 
Southampton. 

Lym  iter,  n.  Same  as  Limiter,  q.  v. 

Ly  m iite'ft,  ft. ;  Lyinne'idte,  n.pl.  (Zobl.)  The  Pond- 
snails, a  genus  and  family  of  gasteropod  mollusca,  inhab¬ 
iting  a  thin,  oval,  or 
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oblong  shell  ;  and 
having  two  triangular 
tentacula,  with  eyes 
at  the  base  ;  foot  oval 
and  thin.  Like  the 
Physa*,  which  they 
much  resemble  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  they  are 
abundantly  found  in 
our  rivers  and  ponds, 
particularly  the  lat¬ 
ter.  They  feed  on 
aquatic  plants,  to  the 
under  side  of  the 
leaves  of  which  they 
adhere,  and  come  to 
the  surface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  for  air;  the  number  of  their  eggs  is  very  great,  and 
they  are  deposited  on  stones,  stems  of  vegetables,  Ac., 
in  long  masses  enveloped  in  a  glairy  substance. 

Lyni|>li,  (limf,)  n.  [Fr.  lymph e ;  Lat.  lympha;  allied  to 
limpid  us,  clear,  limpid.  See  Limpid.]  A  fountain  or 
spring  of  pellucid  water. 

( Anat .)  A  thin,  transparent,  colorless  fluid,  which  is 
found  in  the  lymphatic  or  absorbent  vessels  abundantly 
distributed  over  the  body.  (See  Lymphatic.)  Its  taste 
is  saline,  and  it  has  a  faint,  scarcely  perceptible  smell. 
When  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  con¬ 
sist  of  a  clear  liquid,  with  corpuscles  floating  in  it, 
which  agree  entirely  with  the  pale  corpuscles  of  the 
blood.  The  liquid  part  bears  a  strong  resemblance  in 
its  physical  and  chemical  constitution  to  the  plasma  of 
the  blood.  The  constituent  parts  of  lymph  are  as 
follows 
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Lymph  is  a  nutritious  fluid,  and  not  excrementitious,  as 
was  maintained  by  llewson  and  Hunter. 

Lymphatic,  (lim-fat'ik,)  a.  [Fr.  ly mph a tique.]  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  having  the  nature  of  lymph;  as,  the  lym¬ 
phatic  glands. 

— Frantic;  morbidly  zealous;  insanely  enthusiastic. 

Ly mplmt'ic.  n.  (Anat.)  One  of  a  class  of  vessels 
m  the  human  body,  so  termed  from  their  containing 
lymph.  They  are  also  called  absorbents,  from  their  prop¬ 
erty  of  absorbing  certain  materials  for  the  replenishing 
of  the  blood,  and  conveying  them  into  the  circulation. 
The  lymphatics  are  found  in  all  animals  which  have  a 
lacteal  system,  the  two  forming  one  set  of  vessels;  and, 
indeed,  under  the  head  of  lymphatics,  in  works  oil 
anatomy,  are  generally  included  the  lacteals.  The  lac- 
teals  differ  from  the  lymphatics  proper  only  in  contain¬ 
ing  a  milk-like  fluid  —  the  chyle,  which  they  take  up 
in  the  intestines  during  the  process  ol  digestion,  and 
convey  into  the  blood  through  the  thoracic  duct.  The 
lymphatics  are  exceedingly  delicate  vessels,  their  coats 
being  so  transparent  that  their  fluid  contents  are  readily 
seen  through  them.  They  are  found  in  nearly  all  the 
textures  and  organs  of  the  hotly  which  receive  blood, 
with  the  exception  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  In  the  different  regions  of  the  body,  and 
in  the  several  internal  viscera,  they  are  arranged  into  a 
superficial  and  a  deep  set,  —  the  former  running  imme¬ 
diately  beneath  the  skin,  or  under  the  membranous 
coats  enveloping  organs  internal;  the  latter  usually 
accompanying  the  deep-seated  blood-vessels.  The  origin 
of  the  lymphatics  may  he  either  superficial  or  deep,  and 
most  commonly  is  in  the  form  of  networks  or  plexuses, 
out  of  w  hich  single  vessels  emerge  at  various  points, 
and  proceed  directly  to  lymphatic  glands,  or  to  join 
larger  lymphatic  trunks.  The  fluids  imbibed  by  these 
plexuses  must  pass  into  them  by  transudation.  The 
lymphatics  of  any  part  or  organ  exceed  in  number  the 
veins,  but  in  size  they  are  much  smaller.  They  are^n- 
terrupted  at  intervals  by  constrictions,  which  give  to 
them  a  knotted  or  headed  appearance;  and  these  con¬ 
strictions  correspond  to  the  presence  of  valves  in  their 
interior.  Like  the  veins  and  arteries,  the  lymphatics 
are  composed  of  thfee  coats,  —  an  internal,  middle,  and 
external.  The  lymphatic,  or  absorbent  glands,  named 
also  conglobate  glands,  are  small  solid  bodies,  situated 
in  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  and  lacteal  vessels,  and 
through  which  their  contents  pass  in  their  course  to¬ 
wards  their  union  with  the  blood.  A  lymphatic  vessel 
nmy  pass  through  two,  three,  or  more  of  these  bodies  in 
its  course,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  Home 
which  reach  the  thoracic  duct  without  encountering 
any.  Their  size  is  very  various,  some  being  not  much 
bigger  than  a  hemp-seed,  others  as  large  or  larger  than 
a  kidney-bean.  They  are  collected  in  numbers  along 
the  course  of  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck,  also  in  the 
thorax  and  abdomen,  especially  in  the  mesentery  and 
alongside  the  aorta,  vena  cava  inferior,  and  iliac  vessels; 
also  in  the  axilla  and  groin,  and  on  the  popliteal  vessels. 
A  lymphatic  or  lacteal,  previous  to  entering  a  gland, 
divides  into  several  small  branches,  which  are  named 
afferent  vessels.  As  they  enter,  their  external  coat  be¬ 
comes  continuous  with  the  capsule  of  the  gland,  and  the 
vessels,  much  thinned,  divide  and  subdivide  while  pur¬ 
suing  a  tortuous  course,  and,  finally  anastomosing,  form 
a  plexus.  The  vessels  composing  this  plexus  unite  to 
form  two  or  more  afferent  vessels,  which,  on  emerging 
from  the  gland,  are  again  invested  with  their  external 
coat.  Capillary  vessels  are  abundantly  distributed  oh 
the  walls  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  glands.  The  absorb¬ 
ent  system  discharges  its  contents  into  the  veins  at  two 
points,  —  namely,  at  the  junction  of  the  subclavian  and 
internal  jugular  veins  of  the  left  side  by  the  thoracic 
duct,  and  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  veins  of  the 
right  side  by  the  right  lymphatic  trunk.  The  openings 
are  guarded  by  valves. 

Lyin' pit  edllCt*  n.  [Lat.  lympha,  and  ductus,  duct.] 
(Anat.)  A  lymphatic.  (R.) 

Ly  Hi  pit  Off 'r  a  pity,  n.  [Lat.  lympha,  and  Gr.  gra - 
phnn,  to  depict. J  A  treatise  on,  or  description  of,  the 
lymphatic  vessels  and  their  uses. 

Lymph'y,  a.  Containing  lymph  ;  resembling  lymph. 
Lyn'ceail.  a.  [From  Lat.  lynx,  lyncis.  See  Lynx.] 
‘Belonging  to  the  lynx. 

Lynch,  v.  a.  [imp.  and  pp.  LYNCHED,  (lirmht.)\  To  ad* 
minister  capital  punishment,  or  inflict  severe  bodily 
maltreatment,  upon  an  individual  by  non-judicial  pro¬ 
cess,  as  by  a  mob,  or  body  of  regulators,  or  other  un¬ 
authorized  persons.  (American.) 

Ly  nclt' bu  rff,  in  California ,  a  village  of  Butte  co.,  abt. 

27  m.  N.  of  Marysville.  , 

Lyiicliburff.  in  Illinois,  a  post- village  of  Jefterson 
co..  abt.  28  m.  S.E.  of  Central ia. 

Ly  itclt'b II rff,  in  Kentucky ,  a  village  of  Marion  co. 
Lynclt'blirff,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Stokes  co. 
nclt'bu  rff.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Columbiana  co., 
abt.  15  m.  W.  by  S.  of  New  Lisbon. 

_ A  post-village  of  Highland  co.,  abt.  50  m.  E.  by.  N.  of 

Cincinnati.  ..  .  ...  f  a 

Lyiicli  burff,  in  S.  Carolina ,  a  post-village  of  Sum¬ 
ter  dist..  abt.  18  m.  N.E  of  Sumterville. 

Ly  ucli'bu rff.  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Lincoln 
co..  abt.  78  m.  S.S.E.  of  Nashville. 

Lynclt'blirff,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Harris  co.,  on 
‘Buffalo  Bayou,  opposite  San  Jacinto,  and  abt.  18  m.  E. 
of  Houston  ;  pop.  about  2,200. 

Ly nch'biirff,  in  Virginia ,  a  post-town  of  Campbell 
co.  on  the  James  River,  about  120  ni.  W.S  W.  of  Rich¬ 
mond  ;  Lat.  37°  36'  N.,  L<>n.  79°  22'  W.  It  is  connected 
bv  canal  and  railroad  with  the  state  capital,  has  an  ac¬ 
tive  trade,  and  contains  some  extensive  manufactories, 
particularly  of  tobacco.  Pop ,  1878,  abt.  15,000. 
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L.v  ncll'-law,  n.  [Said  to  be  derived  from  one  Lynch , 
who  took  the  law  into  bis  own  hands  J  A  term  used  in 
tbs  United  States  to  denote  the  practice  of  administer¬ 
ing  capital  (or  minor)  punishment,  by  unauthorized 
persons,  without  the  sanction  of  a  judicial  process. — 
Primitive  law  attending  a  mock  trial. —  In  England,  L 
L.  is  called  Lid  ford  Law. 

Lynoli's  (’reek,  in  S.  Carolina,  rises  near  the  N. 
border  of  Lancaster  co.,  and  flowing  8.  E.  enters  the  Oreat 
Pedee  River,  between  Marion  and  Williamsburg  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Marion  dist. 

I,y  ii4’h  wood,  in  S.  Carolina ,a  post-village  of  Kershaw 
district. 

Ly ii < I <» borons'll,  (lind'bur-ruh,)  in  New  Hampshire, 
a  post-township  of  Hillsborough  co. ;  jup.  about  823. 

Vi.V  n  4I011.  or  Lyndon,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Juneau  co ,  abt.  11*2  m.  W  .N.W. of  Milwaukee; 
jnp.  of  township,  about  000 

—  A  township  of  Sheboygan  co. ;  pop.  about  1,489. 

Lynden-tree,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Linden. 

Lyn'4lon,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Whitesides  co., 
about  150  m.  N.  of  Springfield. 

Ly  n'4l4>n.  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Aroostook  co. ; 
pop.  about  400. 

Ly  U  4l4»n,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Cattaraugus  co. ; 
pop.  about  1,700. 

Lyn'<l4>n,  in  Vermont ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Caledonia  co.,  about  7  in.  N.  of  St.  Jobnsburg;  pop.  of 
township  about  *2,000. 

Lyn'tliMi  C’entre,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Cale¬ 
donia  co.,  about  42  m.  N.E.  of  Montpelier. 

Lyii'<l4>u  I’ornor,  in  Vermont ,  a  village  of  Caledonia 
co.,  about  40  in.  N.E.  of  Montpelier. 

Ly  iBr4l4>ii  SI  at  ion,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Ross  co. 

Ly  iiilon  vi  llo,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Orleans 
co.,  about  250  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

JLy  n'don  ville,  in  Vermont,  a  P.  0.  of  Caledonia  co. 

Ly  11  e,  (line,)  a  river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Peebles,  rising 
on  the  borders  of  Edinburgh  co.,  and  after  a  S.  course 
of  20  m.  falling  into  the  Tweed  above  Peebles  — Another, 
of  England,  in  Stafford  co.,  which  falls  into  the  Trent.— 
Another,  of  Northumberland  county,  which  falls  into 
the  sea. 

Ly  nes'villo.  in  N  Carolina ,  a  village  of  Granville  co., 
about  54  111.  N.  of  Raleigh. 

Lynn,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Adams  co..  abt.  33  m.  S. 
by  E.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

— A  village  of  Martin  co.,  about  45  in.  E.  of  Vincennes. 

— A  township  of  Posey  co.  ;  pop.  about  2.000. 

— A  post-village  of  Randolph  co.,  abt.  8  in.  S.S.E.  of  Win¬ 
chester. 

Lynn,  in  lava,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Warren 
co..  about  14  m.  8.8. W.  of  Des  Moines;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  819. 

Lynn,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-township  of  St.  Clair  co. ; 
pop.  about  400. 

Lynn,  in  Massachusetts,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Essex  co., 
on  the  N.E.  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  about  9  in. 
N.N.E  of  Boston;  Lat.  42°  27'  51"  N.,  Lon.  70°  57'  27" 
W.  L.  is  fimdy  situated,  regularly  laid  out,  and  gener¬ 
ally  well  built.  It  contains  many  handsome  edifices, 
and  has  long  been  noted  for  its  extensive  shoe  manu¬ 
factories.  There  are  at  present  nearly  200  establish¬ 
ments  engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry,  employing 
about  17,200  persons,  of  whom  over  1 1,000  are  females, 
and  manufacturing,  on  an  average,  10,000,000  pair  of 
ladies'andchildreu’s shoesannually,  valued  it $14,000,000. 
The  other  principal  manufactures  are  leather,  calico, 
glue,  machinery,  &c.  Pop.  about  35,000. 

Lynn,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Lehigh  co. ; pop. 
about  3,400. 

— A  post-office  of  Susquehanna  co. 

Lyim'field,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Essex 
co.;  pop.  about  1,100. 

Lynn  field  Centre,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Essex  co.,  about  15  in.  N.  of  Boston. 

Lynn  Grove,  in  Iowa ,  a  township  of  Jasper  co. ;  pop. 
1,238. 

Lynn  Rejoin,  or  King's  Lynn,  (/«>»,)  a  seaport- 
town  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ouse,  38  m.  N.W.  of  Norwich,  and  90  in.  N.E.  of  London  ; 
pop.  17,700. 

Lynn'ville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Morgan  co., 
abt.  40  m  W.  by  S.  of  Springfield. 

— A  township  of  Ogle  co. ;  pop.  about  1,000. 

Lynn'ville.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Warwick  co., 
about  145  in.  S.W.  by  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

Lynn'ville,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Jasper  co. 

Ly  nil'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lehigh 
co..  about  83  in.  E.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Lynn'ville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Giles  co., 
about  60  in.  S.  by  W.  of  Nashville. 

Lynx,  ( lingks ,)  n.  [Fr.,  Lat.,  and  Gr. ;  Ger.  luch&J]  The 
name  given  to  certain  species  of  the  family  Pel  idle, 
which  differ  slightly  from  others  of  the  cat  tribe,  in 
having  the  ears  tutted  with  hair,  in  the  greater  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  body  at  the  haunches,  and  in  having  a  shorter 
tail.  They  are  less  courageous  than  the  other  felines, 
and  show  a  sulleu  and  suspicious  disposition  ;  they  live 
upon  small  quadrupeds  and  birds,  pursuing  the  latter  to 
the  tops  of  trees;  and  some  of  them  also  resort  to  the 
water,  to  feed  on  fishes.  Pelis  cervaria,  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful,  is  found  in  Asia  and  Europe.  Lynx 
virgatus ,  the  European  lynx  (Fig.  1660),  has  become 
rare,  and  is  only  found  in  the  Pyrenees  and  part  of  the 
Apennines.  In  length  this  animal  is  about  three  feet, 
and  is  very  destructive  to  the  smaller  quadrupeds. 
Among  the  ancients  it  was  celebrated  as  having  been 
harnessed  to  the  car  of  Bacchus  when  he  made  his  Indian 
conquest.  Great  quickness  of  sight  was  also  attributed 
to  it,  and  it  was  supposed  that  its  urine  was  converted 
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Into  a  precious  stone.  The  skin  of  the  male  is  spotted, 
and  is  more  valuable  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Another 
species  of  lynx  is  the  caracal,  which  is  slightly  larger 
than  a  fox.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  black  color 
of  its  ears,  caracal  being  a  Turkish  word  signifying 
black.  In  North  America  there  are  several  species  of 


Fig.  1660. —LYNX  VIRGATUS. 


these  animals,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the  northern 
or  Canada  lynx,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  louj> 
cervier,  ami  le  chat  among  the  French  Canadians.  In 
the  region  round  Hudson’s  Bay  it  is  found  in  great 
abundance,  about  seven  to  nine  thousand  skins  being 
annually  exported.  Although  a  timid  creature,  and 
incapable  of  attacking  the  larger  quadrupeds,  it  is  very 
destructive  to  rabbits  and  hares,  on  which  it  chiefly 
preys.  When  brought  to  bay  by  a  hunter,  it  makes  but 
a  slight  resistance;  for,  though  it  spits  and  erects  the 
hair  on  its  hack  like  a  cat.  it  is  easily  killed  by  a  blow 
with  a  slight  stick.  In  appearance  it  is  clumsy  and 
awkward,  on  account  of  its  large  paws,  slender  loins,  and 
long  but  thick  hind  legs,  with  large  buttocks,  scarcely 
relieved  by  a  short,  thick  tail.  It  moves  in  straightfor¬ 
ward  bounds,  with  the  back  a  little  arched,  and  lighting 
on  all  four  feet  at  once.  It  is  not  swift  on  land,  but 
swims  well.  Its  flesh  is  eaten,  and  somewhat  resembles 
the  rabbit  in  flavor.  It  breeds  once  a  year,  and  has  two 
young  ones  at  a  time.  There  are  three  other  American 
species,  named,  respectively,  L.  rufus,  the  American 
Wild-cut;  L.  rufus  macutatus,  the  Texas  Wild-cat;  and 
L.  fasciatus ,  the  Reed-cat. 

( Astron .)  A  constellation  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
formed  and  named  by  Holvetius  It  is  surrounded  by 
the  Cameleopard,  the  Great  Bear,  Leo  Minor,  and  the 
modern  constellation  called  Ilerschel’s  Telescope.  Its 
largest  stars  are  of  the  fourth  magnitude  only. 

Lynx  flRp'phire,  n.  A  name  given  by  jewellers  to 
dark  grayish  or  greenish-blue  varieties  of  Sapphire  and 
Iolite. 

Lynx'ville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  and  township  of 
Crawford  co.,  abt.  12  m.  S.  of  Lansing,  Iowa;  pip.  of 
township  abt.  400. 

Lyon**,  (Eng.  Won  ;  Fr.  le'awng,)  a  large  city  of  France, 
cap.  of  the  department  Rhone,  and  the  second  of  the 
kingdom  in  population  and  commercial  importance,  sit¬ 
uate  chiefly  on  a  peninsula  between  the  rivers  Rhone  and 
Sadne,275  111.  E.N.E.  of  Bordeaux,  172  m  N.N.W.  of  Mar¬ 
seilles,  and  245  m.  S.E.  of  Paris  ;  Lat.  45°  45'  44"  N  ,  Lon. 
4°  49'  34"  E.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  is  the 
chef-lieu  of  the  seventh  military  division.  Many  of  the 
public  buildings  are  interesting  at  once  for  their  archi¬ 
tecture,  extent,  and  antiquity.  Of  these,  the  cathedral 
and  church  of  St.  Nizier,  the  Hotel-de-Ville  (town-hall), 
the  finest  edifice  of  the  kind  inthe country,  the  hospital, 
the  public  library  with  130,000  volumes,  ami  the  Palais 
des  Beaux  Arts,  are  perhaps  the  most  notable  among 
numerous  and  important  institutions.  There  are  also  a 
university-academy,  an  imperial  veterinary  school  —  the 
first  founded  in  the  country,  and  still  the  best,  —  schools 
for  agriculture,  medicine,  and  the  fine  arts,  Ac.  The 
two  rivers  are  crossed  by  19  bridges;  12  over  the  Sauna, 
and  7  over  the  Rhone.  The  quays,  28  in  number,  are 
said  to  be  the  most  remarkable  in  Europe.  The  princi¬ 
pal  are  St.  Clair,  St.  Antoine,  and  Orleans.  There  are 
several  large  and  important  suburbs  —  La  Guillotidre, 
Les  Brotteaux,  La  Croix-Rousse,  Ac.;  several  fine 
squares,  of  which  the  Place  Bellecour  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  Europe.  The  fortifications  extend  in  a  circle 
of  13  miles  around  the  city.  From  its  situation  on  two 
great  rivers,  and  on  the  Paris  and  Marseille  and  other 
railways,  L.  has  become  the  great  warehouse  of  the 
south  of  France  and  of  Switzerland.  The  principal 
manufactures  of  L.  are  silk  stuffs  of  all  kinds,  which 
have  long  been  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  A11  immense 
number  of  establishments,  giving  employment  directly 
or  indirectly  to  100,000  hands,  are  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  silk  fabrics.  —  L.,  the  anc.  Lugdunum,  was 
founded  about  42  years  before  the  Christian  sera,  and 
suffered  greatly  during  the  revolution  from  the  conflicts 
of  hostile  parties.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Germanicus, 
the  emperors  Claudius,  M.  Aurelius,  and  Caracalla;  of 
Jussieu,  Jacquard,  and  Camille  Jourdan ;  and  is  con¬ 
nected  by  railway  with  Marseille,  Paris,  and  the  Loire 
at  Roanne.  Pop,  1876.  342,815. 

Lyon,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Hamilton  co.;  pop.  121. 

Lyon,  in  Kansas,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  *50  sq. 
m.  Fivers.  Neosho  and  Cottonwood  rivers.  Surface, 
diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Emporia.  Fhp.  abt.  4,000. 

Ly r4m.  in  Kentucky,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  abt.  300  sip  in. 
Rivers.  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers,  besides  many 
smaller  streams.  Surface .  slightly  diversified;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap  Eddyville.  Pop.  abt.  6,000. 

Ly4»n.  ill  Michigan,  a  township  of  Oakland  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,500. 

Lyon,  in  Nevada,  a  S.W.  co.;  area,  abt.  400  sq.  m. 
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Rivers.  Carson  River,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Sttr- 
face,  mouutainoiis:  soil,  fertile.  Min,  Silver  in  great 
abundance.  Cap.  Dayton. 

Lyon.  (<*11  If  of.)  the  N.W.  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  extending  along  the  8  coast  of  France,  from  the 
coast  of  Catalonia  to  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 

Ly4>n  l4ing-at-Ann*4.  See  Herald's  College. 

Ly4>n  nuis.  a  former  province  of  France,  was  hounded 
011  the  W.  by  Auvergne,  and  on  tiie  S.  by  Languedoc. 
Irs  territory  coincides  nearly  with  the  present  depart¬ 
ments  of  Rhone,  Loire,  II  an  to- Loire,  and  Piiy-de-DOmo. 

Ly  ons.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Cook  co.,  about  13 
m.  W.S.W.  of  Chicago. 

Ly'oais,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  and  township  of  Clinton 
co.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  abt.  40  m.  N.E.  of  Daveu- 
port ;  pop.  of  township  4,042. 

— A  township  of  Milks  co. ;  pop.  1,-100. 

Ly'4»iitt.  in  Michigan,  a  post- village  and  township  of 
Ionia  co.,  abt.  31  111.  N.W.  of  Lansing;  pop.  of  township 
abt.  3,000. 

Ly'4»n«*,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township,  cap. 
of  Wayne  co..  abt.  36  111.  E.  by  S.  of  Rochester;  pop. 
of  township  abt.  7,500. 

Ly'oiiM,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Fulton  co. 

Ly'oiiN,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Sauk  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  180. 

— A  post-village  of  Walworth  co.,  about  9  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Elk horn. 

Ly'oiiHdalo,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Lewis  co., 
abt  120  in.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Ly4>natt  Stal  ion.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Berks  co..  abt.  15  in.  N.E.  of  Reading. 

Ly'4>n*ville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Cook  co., 
abt.  16  m.  S.W.  of  Chicago. 

Ly  oiiftville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Manitowoc  co., 
abt.  4o  in.  N.E.  of  Fond  du  Lac. 

Lyon  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Lehigh  co. 

Ly  oil- verses,  n.  pi.  (Pros.)  Verses  differing  lroin/><i- 
lindromes  (q.  v.)  in  that  each  word,  and  not  each  letter,  is 
reversed  in  order  to  ascertain  the  double  reading,  which 
frequently  assumes  the  nature  of  question  and  answer. 
They  were  invented  by  Caius  Sollius  Sidonius  Apollina- 
ris,  who  was  11.  at  Lyons  about  431,  and  d.  Aug.  21,482 
or4H4.  The  following  epitaph  in  Cumwallow  church¬ 
yard,  Cornwall,  is  an  English  Lyon-verse: 

“  Shall  we  all  die? 

We  shall  die  all ; 

All  die  shall  we  — 

Die  all  we  shall.” 

Ly'ra,  n.  [Lat .lyre.)  ( Anat .)  A  portion  of  the  brain, 
between  the  posterior  crura  of  the  fornix  of  the  cere¬ 
brum.  and  marked  with  prominent  medullary  fibres,  so 
as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  lyre. 

(Astron,)  One  of  the  48  constellations  of  Ptolemy, 
supposed  to  represent  the  lyre  that  was  carried  by  Mer¬ 
cury.  Tt  is  situated  in  the  N.  hemisphere  to  the  S.  of 
the  constellation  Draco,  having  Cygnus  on  one  side  and 
Hercules  011  the  other.  The  name  Vega  is  given  to  its 
largest  star,  which  is  one  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Ly'rate,  Ly 'rated,  a.  [From  Lat.  lyra.]  (But.)  Lyre¬ 
shaped  ;  as,  a  lyrate  leaf. 

Lyre,  (Hr,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  and  Gr.  lyra.  Etymol.  uncer¬ 
tain  ]  (Mas.)  The  most  primitive  of  all  stringed  instru¬ 
ments.  invented,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Egyptians,  by  Mercury,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2,000. 


Egyptian  fieurei  of  lyres.  1.  2.  played  without,  and  3.  4,  with 
the  plectrum  ;  4  is  the  supposed  Hebrew  lyre. 

We  find  it  first  spoken  of  under  this  name  by  Aristoph¬ 
anes;  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Aynierie  in  the  Li fe/»f 
Charlemagne.  The  Greeks,  in  all  probability,  derived 
their  lyre  from  the  Egyptians,  (Fig.  1661 ;  see  also  Fig. 
290.)  It  was  at  a  very  early  period  of  its  existence  un¬ 
doubtedly  capable,  even  with  a  very  few  strings,  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  great  variety  of  sounds  differing  in  pitch.  At 
first  it  possessed  only  three  strings;  to  these,  however, 
one  was  afterwards  added  by  the  Muses,  and  one  each 
by  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Thomyris;  thus  forming  it  into 
a  heptachord:  this  number  was  at  last  increased  to  11. 
The  L.  was  of  a  very  graceful  form,  possessing  a  hollow 
body  to  swell  the  sound,  and  was  played  upon  with  a 
plectrum ,  or  L.-stick,  of  ivory  or  polished  wood.  Some 
L.  are  said  to  have  been  constructed  of  tortoise-shell* 
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One  was  invented  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  the  shape  of 
a  horse’s  skull.  The  ancient  names  for  this  instrument 
were,  fi/ra  phorminx ,  chelys ,  barb  it  ns,  barbitnn,  cithara. 

I^V  ro'-l>ir«l,  n.  (Zobl.)  The  common  name  of  an  Austra¬ 
lian  bird,  the  different  species  of  which  compose  the  family 
Menuridse ,  order  Inses-  ^  y-^^i 

sores.  They  are  nearly  ‘T/'YlST 

as  large  as  a  pheasant, 
and  are  distinguished 
by  the  remarkable  tail 
of  the  male,  whii  h  is 
composed  of  three  sorts 
of  feathers  ;  —  12  very 
long,  and  with  very  tine 
a  u  d  widely  separated 
barbs;  two  more  in  the 
middle,  only  one  side  of 
which  is  furnished  with 
barbs ;  and  two  more  ex¬ 
ternal,  curved  into  the 
form  of  the  arms  of  a  L ., 
and  whose  internal 
barbs,  large  and  thickly 
set,  ft »r ni  a  sort  of  broad 
ribbon,  while  the  exter¬ 
nal  barbs  are  very  short. 

Ly  ri  c,  Ly  r  i  c  a  I, 

(Lir'ik,  Ur'ik-al,)  a.  [Lat. 
lyricus ;  Fr.  lyrique.]  lyre-bird ,  (Manura  superba.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  having 
the  qualities  of  a  lyre,  lute,  or  harp. 

Lyric  Poetry.  (Lit  )  Under  this  term  is  commonly 
understood  the  poetry  intended  to  be  sung  or  accom¬ 
panied  with  music.  This  distinction  was  not  at  first  pe¬ 
culiar  to  any  particular  species  of  poetry,  for,  originally, 
music  and  poetry  were  always  joined  together.  After  a 
time  the  bards  began  to  compose  pieces  which  were  to 
be  recited  or  read,  not  to  be  sung  ;  such  poems  as  were 
still  designed  to  be  joined  with  music  were,  by  way  of 
distinction,  called  odes.  The  ode  w'as  that  form  of  poetry 
under  which  the  original  bards  poured  forth  their  en¬ 
thusiastic  strains,  praised  their  gods  anti  their  heroes, 
celebrated  their  victories,  and  lamented  their  misfor 
tunes.  It  was  chiefly  in  the  spirit  and  manner  of  its 
execution  that  it  was  distinguished  from  other  kinds  of 
poetry.  The  subject  being  of  a  lofty  and  transporting 
nature,  justified  a  bolder  and  more  passionate  strain 
than  belonged  to  the  simple  narrative.  Hence  the 
enthusiasm  that  belongs  to  it,  and  the  liberties  it  is 
allowed  to  take  beyond  any  other  species  of  poetry 
Hence,  too,  that  neglect  of  regularity,  those  digressions, 
and  that  disorder  which  it  is  supposed  to  admit  of.  The 
term  L.  P.  is  commonly  applied  to  all  kinds  of  verse 
that  partake  in  any  degree  of  the  characteristics  of  that 
to  which  it  w’as  first  applied.  Thus  we  have  lyrical 
ballads,  which  might  with  equal  propriety  be  termed 
epical;  ami  hear  of  the  lyrical  measures  of  Horace, 
where  we  have  no  ground  to  suppose  that  they  were 
sung,  and  which  have  no  fitness  for  musical  rehearsal. 
The  ancient  Greeks  speak  of  nine  as  the  principal  ot 
their  lyric  poets;  vi/,..  Alcinamti,  Alcaeus.  Sappho,  Stesi- 
chorus,  Ibycus,  Anacreon,  Simoni-les,  Pindar,  and  Bac- 
chvlides;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Anacreon  and 
Pindar,  nothing  remains  to  us  of  the  works  of  these 
authors  hut  a  few  fragments.  To  these  two,  however, 
the  judgment  of  all  has  ascribed  the  palm  of  pre-emi¬ 
nence  in  L.  P.  Each  of  these  excels  in  his  particular 
line  Anacreon  sings  of  w’oinen  and  roses  and  wine; 
Pindar,  of  heroes,  of  public  contests,  of  victories,  and 
laurels  The  one  melts  away  in  amatory  softness;  the 
other  is  ever  like  a  foaming  steed  of  the  race,  vaulting 
in  the  pride  of  conscious  strength,  or  the  furious  war- 
horse,  dashing  fearlessly  on  over  every  obstacle.  Under 
these  masters,  Grecian  lyrics  were  advanced  to  their 
greatest  perfection.  Among  the  Romans,  who  principally 
followed  the  Greek  models,  Horace  stands  almost  alone 
as  the  representative  of  Greek  poetry.  To  him  even  the 
Greeks  themselves  can  present  a  superior  only  in  the 
hold  and  lofty  Pindar.  That  Horace  borrowed  freely 
from  the  Greeks  has  been  clearly  shown,  yet  the  univer¬ 
sal  admiration  that  his  odes  have  awakened  is  manifest 
proof  of  the  power  of  his  genius.  The  most  important 
branch  of  the  Roman  lyric  is  satire.  English  L.  P 
strictly  so  called,  is  late  in  its  full  development. 
Scarcely  any  poems  occur  before  the  time  of  Milton  that 
are  worthy  of  the  name  of  lyrical.  In  44  Lycidas,”  *‘  II 
Penseroso,”  and  “  L* Allegro,”  wo  have,  perhaps,  the 
most  beautiful  examples  of  which  our  language  can 
boast.  In  Dryden.  Pope,  Gray,  and  Cowley,  we  meet 
with  some  good  specimens  ot  lyrics.  The  works  of 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  are  eminently  lyrical  in  their 
character,  and,  in  our  time,  Tennyson  has  produced 
a  number  of  beautiful  specimens  of  the  art.  L.  P 
is  said,  fro n;  its  nature,  to  have  flourished  better  at 
court  tha  i  tl  )  dramatic  and  epic,  both  of  which,  like 
history,  requ.ro  liberty,  because  they  must  represent 
truly  the  character  of  man,  in  his  manifold  strivings, 
which  cannot  he  done  but  by  viewing  We  impartially, 
ami  depicting  it  freely ;  while  tin*  lyric  poet,  in  most 
of  his  highest  efforts,  aims  to  express  his  adoration, — 
he  it  of  a  hero,  or  his  mistress,  or  nature,  or  God  ;  and 
this  tone  coincides  well  with  the  adulation  of  courts. 
Hence,  when  the  drama  and  epic ’have  gone  down  with 

.  the  decay  of  national  independence  and  spirit,  and 
g.-nius,  debarred  from  action,  lives  only  in  contempla¬ 
tion,  L.  P.  continues,  and  not  unfrequently  even 
flourishes  ;  because  man  always  feels ;  — adoration,  love, 
and  hatred  cannot  die.”  r 

Lyr'ic,  a.  A  lyrical  poem; —opposed  to  epic.  —  A  com¬ 
poser  of  lyric  poems. 

“After  the  manner  of  the  old  Grecian  lyrics. 


'  —  Addison. 
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— A  verse  of  the  kind  commonly  used  in  lyric  poetry;  — 
generally  in  the  plural. 

“Those  lyrics  sweeter  than  Ausonian  airs."  —  Davies. 
Lyricism,  ( llr'i-sizm ,)  n.  A  lyric  composition. 
Lyrist,  ( li'rist ,)  n.  [Gr.  lynstes;  Fr.  lyriste. ]  A  musical 
performer  on  the  harp,  lute,  or  lyre. 

“  His  tender  theme  the  charming  lyrists  chose."  -  Pope. 

Lys,  or  Leye.  fDu.  Lice.)  A  tributary  of  the  river 
Scheldt,  rising  in  France  near  the  little  town  of  Lys- 
bourg,  dept  of  Pas-de-Calais,  and  flowing  in  a  N.  direc¬ 
tion,  joins  the  Scheldt  at  Ghent  in  Belgium,  after  a 
course  of  100  m.  The  L.  once  formed  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Germany. 

Lyfian'der,  a  celebrated  Spartan  naval  and  military 
commander,  lived  in  the  4th  century  B.  c.  He  had  the 
command,  b.  c.  407,  of  the  Spartan  fleet  off  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  where  he  defeated  the  Athenians  under  An- 
tiochus,  and  gained  great  influence,  both  among  the 
Greeks  and  the  Persians.  His  great  exploits  were  the 
victory  of  jEgos-Potami,  in  405,  which  virtually  closed 
the  Peloponnesian  War;  the  capture  of  Athens  in  the 
following  year,  and  the  establishment  there  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants;  and  securing  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  Agesilaus  to  the  Spartan  kingdom,  in  307.  The 
new  king,  however,  slighted  him,  and  crossed  his  plans. 
L.  fell  at  tin*  battle  of  Haljartus,  305. 

LyMail'der,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Winnebago  co. ; 
pop.  about  1,100. 

Lysamlei*,  in  New  York,  a  post-towuship  of  Onondaga 
co.;  pop.  about  8,500. 

Lysisi*,  (IVse-ds,)  a  celebrated  Greek  orator,  the  son  of 
a  Syracusan,  was  u  at  Athens,  B  c.  458.  lie  wrote,  it  is 
said,  230  orations, but  of  these  we  possess  only  35.  The 
style  of  L.  is  admired  for  its  clearness  and  elegance,  and 
his  language  for  its  purity. 

Ly  sin*,  general  of  Autiochus  Epiplianes,  king  of  Syria, 
who  sent  him  against  Judas  Maccabapus,  by  whom  he 
was  surprised  and  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  5,000  men. 
L.  saved  himself  by  flight,  and,  after  the  death  of  Epipli- 
anes,  returned  to  power,  as  regent,  under  Autiochus 
Eupator  He  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem  ;  but  learning  that 
Philip,  who  disputed  the  regency  with  him.  had  taken 
possession  of  the  capital  of  Syria,  he  raised  the  siege, 
marched  against  Philip, and  defeated  him.  Both  Eupa¬ 
tor  and  himself  were  subsequently  abandoned  by  their 
partisans,  and  slain  by  their  guards,  b.  c.  102. 

Lysi  ninclim.  (-md'ke-a,)  n.  (Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Primula cete.  They  are  mostly  perennial  herbs, 
with  opposite  or  verticil  late,  entire  leaves.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  American  species  are  L.  ciliata,  the  Fringe-stalk, 
Loosestrife,  or  Heart-leaved  Loosestrife;  L.  hybrid  a ,  the 
Hybrid  Loosestrife;  L.  guadrifolia,  the  Four-leaved 
Loosestrife;  L.  heterophylla,  the  Various-leaved  Loose* 
strife;  and  L.  longijblia,  the  Prairie  Money-wort. 
LyHim«tt*liu*,  (Ji-shn'a-kus,)  one  of  the  generals  and 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  a  Macedonian 
of  low  origin,  early  remarkable  for  physical  strength 
and  courage.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  B.  c.  323, 
Thrace  and  the  neighboring  countries  were  the  share  of 
L  ,  who  became  also  king  of  Macedonia  in  286.  The  mur¬ 
der  of  his  sun  Agalhocles,  a  great  favorite  of  the  people, 
at  the  Instigation  of  his  wife  Arsinoe,  provoked  a  revolt 
in  Asia;  Seleucus  took  up  the  cause  of  the  widow  Ly- 
sandra,  and  L.  was  killed  in  the  battle  which  ensued, 
B.  c.  281.  L.  hud  assumed  the  title  of  king  in  306.  He 
was  founder  of  a  city  on  the  Hellespont,  named  after 
him  Lysimachi. 

Lysi  p  piis,  a  celebrated  Grecian  sculptor,  who  worked 
with  such  extraordinary  diligence,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  left  behind  him  1,300  pieces,  every  one  of  which 
evinced  marks  of  superior  genius.  He  received  from 
Alexander  the  Great  the  singular  privilege  of  exclu¬ 
sively  making  his  efligy  in  cast  metal  ;  and  he  accord¬ 
ingly  executed  a  series  of  figures  of  that  prince,  from 
childhood  to  maturity.  He  greatly  improved  the  art  of 
statuary,  and  gave  to  the  human  figure  a  degree  of  sym¬ 
metry  and  beauty  unattained  by  his  predecessors. 
Lys'SR.  n.  [Hr.,  rage,  fury.]  (Med.)  Hydrophobia. 
Ly tcCriiin*  a.  [Gr  lyterios.)  (Med.)  Denoting  the 
termination  of  a  disease. 

LytKie,  n.  (Zool.)  in  Gotland,  a  denomination  for  the 
whiting. 

Ly  til  o' ilia,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  DeKalb  co., 
abt.  24  m.  E  S.E.  of  Atlanta. 

Lvtl*l*a/ceje,  n.  pi.  [From  Gr.  luthron.  blood  mingled 
with  dust,  because  of  its  color.]  < Hot .)  The  Loose- 
si  rife  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Sa  xi frag  ales. 
Dun.  Consolidated  styles,  a  tubular  permanent  calyx 
with  the  pela  s  in  the  margin,  opposite  leaves,  and  no 
albumen.  —  They  are  herbs  or  shrubs,  with  entire,  ex- 
stipulate,  and  usually  opposite  leaves.  Calyx  tubular, 
ribbed,  persistent,  bearing  deciduous  petals  and  sta¬ 
mens,  the  latter  being  inserted  below  the  petals;  an¬ 
thers  2-cel  led,  adnate.  bursting  longitudinally;  ovary 
superior,  with  axile  placentation ;  style  1.  Fruit  mem¬ 
braneous,  dehiscent,  surrounded  by  the  non-adherent 
calyx. 

Ly  t li'rmii,  n.  [Gr.  lythmn ,  black  blood;  referring  to 
the  color  ot  the  flower. J  (Bat.)  The  typical  genus  of  the 
order  Lythrace.se ,  q.  v. 

Ly'tlle  Cit'y,  i»  Iowa. a  post-office  of  Towa  co. 
Lyt'tlesville,  in  Illinois ,  a  village  of  McLean  co.,abt. 
70  m.  N.E  of  Springfield. 

Lyt'ton,  (Edward  George  Earle  Lytton  Bulwer- 
Lytton,)  Lord,  d.c.l.,  a  distinguished  English  man  of 
letters,  b.  1805.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  in  1825,  and  at  once  appeared  as  an  author,  hav¬ 
ing  from  liis  earliest  childhood  evinced  a  decided  taste 
for  literature.  In  1827  he  published  anonymously  Falk¬ 
land,  a  love-story  in  one  vnl.  At  the  close  ot  the  same 
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year,  his  first  groat  novel,  Pelham,  or  the  Adventures  of 
a  Gentleman .  stamped  its  author  as  a  consummate  master 
of  his  art.  This  brilliant  success  was  well  sustained  by 
the  following  novels ;  —  The  Disowned  0828) ;  Devereux 
(1829);  and  Paul  Clifford,  in  1830.  A  satirical  poem, 
entitled  the  Siamese  Twins ,  was  the  fruit  of  his  literary 
activity  in  1831,  associated  with  which  in  the  same  vol. 


Pig.  1663.  —  LORD  LYTTON. 

was  the  charming  poem  of  Milton.  In  1832  L.  gave  to 
the  world  his  celebrated  novel  of  Eugene  Aram;  and  in 
1833.  Godolphin.  About  this  time  he  assumed  the  edi¬ 
torship  of  the  “  New  Monthly  Magazine,”  succeeding  the 
poet  Campbell.  A  series  of  papers,  contributed  to  this 
serial,  were  collected  and  republished,  in  1*35,  under 
the  title  of  The  Student.  In  1833,  also,  appeared  his 
England  and  the.  English ,  a  series  ot  witty  and  caustic 
kaleidoscopic  sketches  of  national  character.  &c.  This 
was  followed  by  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Hhine,  and  by  the 
brilliant  classic  fiction  called  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 
In  1835.  L.' 8  splendidly  picturesque  historical  novel, 
Hirnzi,  the  Last  of  the  Homan  Tribunes,  achieved  uni¬ 
versal  popularity.  Entering  parliament  in  1831,  L. 
joined  the  Whig  party,  publishing,  in  1835,  his  cele¬ 
brated  political  pamphlet,  The  Crisis.  In  the  same year, 
he  gave  to  the  world  Leila ,  or  the  Siege  of  Granada ;  and, 
in  1836,  Athens ,  its  Hise  and  Fall ,  a  work  abounding  in 
historical  research,  acumen,  and  elegant  scholarship. 
In  1837-8,  his  novels  of  Ernest  Mai  tracers,  and  its  se¬ 
quel,  Alice,  or  the  Mysteries ,  were  published.  In  1838 
L.  was  created  a  baronet  "in  recognition  ot  his  eminent 
literary  merits.”  Turning  his  attention  to  dramatic  lit¬ 
erature,  he  successively  produced  the  popular  plays  of 
The.  Lady  of  Lyons  :  Richelieu  ;  and  Abney :  all  of  which 
successfully  keep  the  stage.  In  1851  he  wrote  a  line 
comedy  entitled  Rot  so  Had  as  we  Seem ,  “  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art.”  In  1841,  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  brought  out  another  novel  —  Right  and  Morning , 
followed,  the  year  after,  by  his  “well  loved”  work, 
Zanoni.  In  1843  the  grand  historical  romance,  bearing 
the  name  of  The  Last  of  the  Barons .  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  this  indefatigable  author,  and,  in  1844,  a  spirited 
translation  of  the  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Schiller.  About 
1845  Sir  Edward  joined  the  Conservative  party  in  Par¬ 
liament,  and  in  the  same  year  published  his  remarkable 
satire  of  modern  London,  the  poem.  The  New  Timm , 
Lucretia ,  and  his  celebrated  novel,  The  Cartons ,  were 
his  next  efforts,  and,  again  next,  his  historical  romance 
of  llarotd,  the  Last  of  the  Saxon  Kings.  In  1849,  King 
Arthur,  an  epic,  in  Twelve  Books,  appeared;  in  1853, 
My  N«trel,  or  Varieties  in  English  Life  ;  in  1857-8,  What 
will  He  Do  with  It;  and  in  1862,  A  Strange  Story,  —  all 
highly  successful  novels.  lie  has  since  produced  Caxton - 
tana,  and  The  Lost  Tales  of  Miletus.  Besides  the  fore¬ 
going,  L.  is  the  author  of  voluminous  critical  articles 
and  essays  in  the  “  Quarterly,”  “Edinburgh,”  “West¬ 
minster,”  and  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review.”  While 
ranking  among  the  most  popular  authors  in  Britain 
since  Scott,  L.  is,  perhaps,  of  recent  English  writers,  the 
one  whose  works  are  best  known  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  His  uovels  are  read,  or  translated,  Dot  only  in 
France,  Germany,  &c.,  but  in  the  remote  parts  of  Hun¬ 
gary  ;  while  in  the  U.  States  they  are  highly  ami  popu¬ 
larly  esteemed  On  Lord  Derby’s  accession  to  power 
in  1838,  Sir  E.  Bulwer-Ly tfon  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies]  and,  in  1866,  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Lord  Lytton.  As  a  parliamentary  speaker, 
Lord  L.  may  he  classed  as  one  of  the  most  finished  ora¬ 
tors  of  his  time.  1).  Jan.  18,  1873. 

L.,  Edward  Robert  Bulwer,  a  popular  English  poet, 
known  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  “  Owen  Meredith,” 
is  the  only  son  of  Lord  Lytton,  and  was  lorn  in  1831. 
lie  entered  the  diplomatic  service,  and  successively 
belonged  to  the  British  Legations  at  Washington,  Flor¬ 
ence,  Paris,  Copenhagen,  Vienna,  Athens,  and  Lisbon, 
to  which  last-named  cap.  he  was  sent  as  ambassador, 
1874.  1 1  is  first  work,  Clytemneslra ,  and  other  Minor 

Poems ,  bespoke  high  literary  genius,  and  was  warmly 
received  by  the  critics,  appeared  in  1855 ;  The  Wander¬ 
er,  a  Collection  of  Poems  in  Many  Lands,  followed  in 
1859;  and  a  novel,  in  verse,  entitled  Luci/e ,  in  1SG0. 
In  1861,  L.  published  Serbski  Pesme;  a  collection  of 
national  songs  of  Servia ;  the  King  of  A  mas  is  appeared 
in  1863.  1876,  appointed  Gov  .-General  of  India. 

Lyt'ton,  a  mining-village  of  British  Columbia,  on 
Fraser  River,  about  90  in.  N.E.  of  New  Westminster. 
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I/Wfoptto'.  In  Kansas,  a  north-eastern  co. ;  pop.  9,973.  —  [ 
A  twp.  of  the  above  co. ;  pop.  282. 

La  feholla.  in  New  Mexico,  a  prec.  of  Mora  co. ;  p.  903. 
Lacliatt  an  iiock,  in  J\nntylvania%  a  twp.  of  Mercer 
co.;  pop.  1,079. 

Lac  que  Parle,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  lied  wood 
co. ;  pop.  307. 

La  (’reole,  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Polk  co. ;  poji.  157. 
Laeretelle.  Jean  Charles  Dominique  dk,  (lah-kra- 
taiV.)  a  French  historian,  n.  at  Metz,  176G,  became  a 
member  of  the  Academy  in  1811,  and  prof,  of  history 
in  the  Faculty  of  Letters,  1809-48.  D.  1855.  Among 
his  most  notable  works  are  a  History  of  the  French 
JRei'olution;  a  History  of  France  during  the.  Eighteenth 
Century ;  and  The  National  Convention. 

La  Frosse,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Campbell  twp., 
La  Crosse  co. ;  pop.  1,494. 

Lartarin.  ( Idk'/a-rin ,)  n.  ( Chem .)  A  substance  which 
is  essentially  a  form  of  easel ne,  rendered  impure  by  a 
little  fat  and  the  salts  of  milk.  It  has  been  lately  in¬ 
troduced  as  a  substitute  for  albumen  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  and  is  said  to  have  great  advantage  on  the 
score  of  cheapness  and  convenience  of  preparation. 
For  use,  it  is  diluted  with  water,  dissolved  in  ammonia, 
and  then  added  to  the  coloring  matter. 

La  C'ueba,  [kwa'bah ,)  in  New  Mexico,  a  prec.  of  Mora 
Co. ;  pop.  640. 

La  Cucsta,  ( koo-cs'tah ,)  in  New  Mexico ,  a  village  of  San 
Miguel  co. ;  pop.  660. 

Laden's  Mills,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Ilardin  co. ; 
pop.  662. 

Ladies'  Spring,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Lyon  co. ; 
pop.  840. 

Latlona,  ( la-do'nah ,)  in  Texas ,  a  vill.  of  Fannin  co. ; 
pop.  516. 

Ladore,  (la-dor',)  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Neosho  co. ; 
pop.  839. 

Lacuna,  ( hln'nah ,)  in  Illinois,  a,  twp.  of  Logan  co. ; 
pop.  691. 

La  1'stan eia,  (es-tdn'se-ah,)  in  New  Mexico,  a  vill.  of 
San  Miguel  co. ;  pop.  107. 

Lafave,  ( lah-fahv ',)  in  Ar/t-ansas,  a  twp.  of  Scott  co. ; 
pop.  175. 

Laf 'ayette.  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop. 
902.  —  A  twp.  of  Ouachita  co. ;  pop.  1,131. —  A  twp  of 
Scott  co.;  pop.  400. 

La  Fayette,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  and  vill.  of  Metcalfe 
Co. ;  pop.  2,040. 

Lafayette,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Clinton  co. ;  pop. 
2,007. 

Lafayette,  in  Nebraska,  a  township  of  Nemaha  co. ; 
pop.  618. 

La  Fayette,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Medina  co. ;  pop.  1,109. 
La  Fayette,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Fayette  co. ;  pop. 
2,840. 

La  Fayette,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Pleasants  co.; 
pop.  397. 

La  Orange,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Lafayette  co. ; 
pop.  2,784.  —  A  village  of  Richland  twp.,  Phillips  co. ; 
pop.  62. 

La  Grange,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Bond  co. ;  pop.  1,060. 
La  Grange,  in  Iowa,  a  vill.  of  Cedar  twp.,  Lucas  co. ; 
pop.  150. 

La  Grange,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Wells  twp.,  Jefferson 
co. :  pop.  228. 

La  Greiix,  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Arkansas  co. ; 
pop.  355. 

La  Gtiarda,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Wilson  co. ;  pop. 
1,388. 

La  Jolla,  in  New  Mexico,  a  precinct  of  Soccorro  co. ; 
pop.  495. 

La  Jollita,  in  New  Mexico,  a  precinct  of  Soccorro  co. ; 
pop.  351. 

La  Joya.  in  New  Mexico,  a  prec.  and  vill.  of  Rio  Arriba 
co. ;  poji.  789. 

La  J ii nl a.  in  New  Mexico,  a  prec.  of  Mora  co. ;  pop. 

1,107. — A  vill.  of  San  Miguel  co. ;  pop.  176. 

Luke,  in  Maryland,  a  dist.  of  Dorchester  co. ;  p.  1.409. 
I, alee,  in  Michigan .  a  W.  co.,  drained  by  the  Noupes- 
kago  and  by  an  affluent  of  the  Manitee  River.  Area 
abt.  700  sq  in.  Cap.  Chase.  Fop.  548. —  A  twp.  of 
Huron  co. :  pop.  325. —  A  twp.  of  Lake  co. ;  pop.  28. 
Lake,  in  Nevada,  a  twp.  of  Humboldt  co. :  pop.  117. 
Lake,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Willi  imslmrg  co. ;  p.  873. 
Lake,  in  Tennessee,  a  N  W.  co.  Pop.  2,428. 

Lake  Roll,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Martin  co. ;  p.  296. 
Lake  Ruller,  in  Florida,  a  town  of  Bradford  co.; 
pop.  1,073. 

Lake  City,  in  Florida,  a  prect.  of  Columbia  co. ;  pop. 
5,1 18. 

Lake  Rraita,  In  Florida,  a  prect.  of  Polk  co. ;  p.  876. 
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Lake  Elizabeth,  In  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Kandiyohi 

co. ;  pop.  77. 

Lake  Hauskali,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Brown  co. ; 

pop.  215. 

Lake  Henry,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Stearns  co. ; 
pop.  159. 

bake  JaekNon,  in  Florida ,  a  prect.  of  Leon  co. ; 
pop.  1,618. 

Lake  Johanna,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Pope  co.; 
pop.  219. 

Lakeland,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Washington  co. ; 
pt>jy.  595. 

Lake  Lillian,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Kandiyohi  co.  ; 
pop.  238. 

bake  Lindsey,  in  Florida,  a  precinct  of  Hernando 
co. ;  pop.  265. 

Lake  Marine,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Monongalia 
co. ;  pop.  196. 

Lake  Mary,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Douglas  co. ;  p.  244. 

Lake'port,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Sullivan  twp., 
Madison  co. ;  pop.  134. 

Lake  Spring,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  8impson 
co. ;  pop.  1,699. 

Laketon.  in  Michigan, si  twp.  of  Muskegon  co. :  p.  1,039. 

Lake'town,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  precinct  of  Rich  co. ; 
pop.  127. 

La  kPTillf.  in  Maine,  a  plantation  of  Penobscot  co. ; 
pop.  108. 

Lake  Washington,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  King  co. ;  pop.  120. 

Lamar,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Randolph  co. ;  pop.  6' 7. 

La  Mard,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  1,349. 

Lamb,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Dickinson  co. ;  pop.  462. 

Lambs,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Washington  co.  ;  p.  1,753. 

La  Mesa,  in  New  Mexico,  a  vill.  of  Doha  Ana  co. ;  p.  370. 

Lantleni.  in  Mississippi,  a  dist.  of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  365. 

Lamoille  Valley,  in  Nevada ,  a  vill.  ol  Elko  co  ;  pfp. 
134. 

Lamoine,  in  Mainey  a  twp.  of  Hancock  co. ;  pop.  612. 

Lamoriei^re,  Ciiristopiie  Louis  L£on  Juchaui.  i>e. 

( luh-mo-re-se-air '.)  a  French  general,  B.  at  Nantes,  1806. 
After  a  period  of  brilliant  services  rendered  in  Algeria, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
1847,  and  in  the  revolutionary  year  which  followed  made 
a  bold  but  ineffectual  attempt  to  preserve  the  Orleans 
dynasty.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1848  he 
acted  as  minister  of  war.  In  1860  he  accepted  the  chief 
command  of  the  Papal  army,  and  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  at  Castelfldanio  in  1862.  D.  1865. 

Lamotte,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Sanilac  co. ;  pop.  94. 

Lamourie',  in  Louisiana,  a  twp.  of  Rapides  parish; 
pop.  2,485. 

Land'air,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  twp.  of  Grafton  co. ; 
pop.  882. 

Landcaster,  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Lane  co. ;  pop.  738. 

Landcn,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Stearns  co. ;  pop.  270 

La>fe<lcrsville,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Lawrence  co. ; 
pop.  6-31. 

LandsTord,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Chester  co. ; 
pop.  2,400. 

Lane,  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Warwick  co. ;  pop.  870. 

Lane,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Greenwood  co:  pop.  320. 

Lane  anil  Fear's,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Jasper  co. ; 
pop.  90s. 

Lanefield,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Ilavwood  co. ;  pop. 
1,586. 

Lane  Prairie,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Otter  Tail  co. ; 
pop.  80. 

Lane's,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Morgan  co. ;  pop.  722. 

Lanes'boronirh,  in  Minnesota,  a  vill.  of  Carrollton 
twp  ,  Fillmore  co. ;  pop.  655. 

Lane's  Creek,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Union  co.; 

7  sop.  1,575. 

Laneville,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Hale  co. ;  pop.  2,560. 

bang,  in  Maine,  a  plantation  of  Franklin  co. ;  pop.  36. 

Lan^-enbeek, Koxiiad  Johann  Martin,  (lung'cn-bck,) 
a  r  elebrated  German  surgeon  and  anatomist,  n.  in  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover,  1776;  p.  1851,  is  author  of  a 
Manual  of  Anatomy  (1806),  and  leones  Anatomies?  (8vols., 
1839).  —  His  nephew.  Bernhard  von  L.,  is  professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  director  of  the 
Royal  Clinical  Hospital,  and  general  staff  physician 
of  the  army.  Having  been  appointed  (1847^  successor 
to  the  great  operator,  Pieffenbach.  in  Berlin,  he  was  not 
long  in  acquiring  an  equally  high  celebrity,  especially 
through  bis  great  skill  and  success  in  the  operation  for 
harelip  as  well  as  in  the  replacement  of  noses,  eyelids,  J 
and  lips.  He  likewise  earned  a  great  reputation  through 
his  execution  of  the  operation  of  Resection,  in  which 
the  diseased  or  injured  part  only  of  a  bon  *  is  removed,  j 
instead  of  the  whole  limb  perhaps  being  amputated.! 
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On  account  of  his  eminent  services  he  was  ennobled, 
and  received  the  highest  medical  rank  in  the  Prussian 
army.  As  a  teacher,  he  is  highly  successful ;  and  the 
Clinical  Hospital  in  Berlin,  nnder  his  personal  direction, 
is  the  resort  of  patients  from  all  countries  of  the  world. 

Lan^foril'M,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Henry  co.;  p.  690. 

bangola.  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Benton  co  :  pop.  85. 

bang's,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Darlington  co.; 
p<rp.  1,214. 

Langrston  anil  Hood's,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of 

Jasper  co. ;  poj>.  561. 

Laiiggvylle,  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  St.  Francis  co. ; 
pop.  300. 

Lanior,  in  Georgia ,  a  district  and  village  of  Macon  co. ; 
pop.  721. 

Lanior,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Preble  co. ;  pop.  1.6.34. 

Lansincvillo.  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Hamden 
township,  Delaware  co. ;  pop.  110. 

Lanza.  Oiov\nni.  lldn'sah,)  an  rtaffnn  statesman,  n. 
1815,  after  faking  an  active  part  in  promoting  consti¬ 
tutional  reforms  In  Piedmont,  and  the  establishment 
of  parliamentary  govt,  in  that  country,  been  hi  e  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Italian  Parliament,  and  in  1869  Finance 
Minister  in  Count  Cavour’s  cabinet.  In  Sept.,  1867.  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies; 
took  office  in  the  Sella  cabinet  as  Minister  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  in  18G9;  and  became  chief  of  the  cabinet  in  1871. 

Lanzi,  Luigi,  ( lahu'z an  Italian  art-critic,  a.  at  Macer- 
ata,  1732.  The  work  on  which  his  reputation  mainly 
rests  is  the  well  known  Storia  pitknrica  della  Italia  (3d 
ed.,  1809).  D  1819. 

La  Pa  I  a,  in  California,  a  twp.  of  San  Diego  co. ;  p.  120. 

bapat  cong,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  twp.  of  Warren  co.; 
pop.  1,150. 

La|»o,  Arnolfo  my(Jah'po,)  a  distinguished  Italian  ar¬ 
chitect  and  sculptor,  b.  at  Florence,  1232.  Among  the 
great  works  designed  by  bis  genius  are  tlie  church  of 
Santa  Croce  at  Florence,  and  the  Duomo  of  the  same 
city.  D.  1300. 

Laramie',  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Shelby  co;  pop.  1,707. 

Laramie,  a  co.  of  Wyoming  Territory ;  cap.  Cheyenne; 
pop.  2,957.  —  A  twp.  of  Albany  co. ;  pop.  828, 

Lare'ilo,  in  'Texas,  a  village  of  Webb  co. ;  pop.  2,046. 

Lark  i  lift  burg*,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Clay  co. :  p.  976. 

bnr'rabee.  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Wanpacca  co.:  />.  862. 

barver's.  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Burke  co. ;  pop.  887. 

Las  Alhereos.  in  Texas,  a  prec.  of  Zapata  co. ;  p.  200. 

La  Salle.  Bobfrt  Cavalier  de,  (l ah  sold',)  a  French 
traveller,  b.  at  Rouen,  1635.  Having  emigrated  to  Can¬ 
ada  at  an  early  age,  he  explored  the  W.  parts  of  that 
country,  voyaged  over  the  great  lakes,  and  was  the 
first  European  to  explore  the  region  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  D.  1687. 

La  Salle,  in  Texas ,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  abt.  1,400  sq.  m.*, 
pop.  69. 

Lns  Animas,  in  Colorado  Territory,  a  county;  cap. 
Purgatoire  Valley  ;  pop.  4,276. 

Las  Crucew,  in  New  Mexico,  a  village  of  Dofla  Afia 

co. ;  pap.  1 ,304. 

Lain  Gallinas.  in  New  Mexico,  a  village  of  San  Mi¬ 
guel  co. ;  pop.  1 1 2. 

Las  fill n as,  in  New  Mexico,  a  prec.  of  Valencia  co. ; 
pf*p.  598. 

Las  Nutrias,  in  Ne w  Mexico,  a  precinct  of  Socorro 
co. ;  pop.  283. 

La  Sieur,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  New  Madrid  co. ;  pap. 
2.004. 

Lassen,  Christian,  (Jds'sen.)  a  Norwegian  orientalist, 
b.  at  Bergen,  1800,  became  in  1840  professor  of  Indian 
languages  at  Bonn  University.  Among  his  numerous 
and  valuable  works  may  be  mentioned  The  Ancient  Per¬ 
sian  Cruciform  Writings  (1836) ;  Introduction  to  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Greek  and  Indo-Snjthian  Kings  of  Pact  via, 
Calml,  and  India  (1 838) :  and  Indian  Archirologj/  (1844-58). 

Lussile.  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Union  co. ;  pop.  782. 

Las  Tnzas,  in  New  Mexico,  a  vill.  of  San  Miguel  co. ; 
pap.  239. 

liii Ilium.  Rorf.rt  Gf.orge,  (Ja'thdm,)  an  eminent  Eng¬ 
lish  philologfcr  and  ethnologist,  b.  in  Lincolnshire,  1813, 
graduated  at  Cambridge  University  in  1832.  Mis  lead¬ 
ing  works  embrace  The  Varieties  of  M  <n  ;  The  Ethrwl- 
ogy  of  Europe  (1852)  ;  Descriptive  Ethnology  (1859);  Na¬ 
tionalities  of  Eurojte  (1863);  Comvarative  I’hilolngy 
(1866):  and  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Johnson's  Eng¬ 
lish  Dictionary  (1870). 

Latham's,  in  T  nnessee,  a  dist.  of  Weakley  co. ;  pop 
1,042. 

Latlirop,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  and  vill.  of  Clinton  co. ; 
pop.  1,782. 

Latrohe.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  Westmoreland 
co. ;  pop.  1,129. 
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Laity,  in  Ohio ,  a  twp.  of  Paulding  co. ;  pop.  204. 

IP  A  u  ;;  !»<* 1 1  o,  in  Arkansas,  tttwp.of  Phillips  CO.;  p.  800. 
Lauiidiihs  in  Illinois,  a  txvp.  of  McLean  co. ;  pop.  833. 
Laura  I  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Stokes  co. ; 

pop.  1,1 17. 

Lautrol,  in  Kentucky,  a  proc.  of  Lewis  co. ;  pop.  714. 
Laurel.  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp. of  Ashe  co. ;  pop.  456 
Laurel,  in  Tennessee,  »i  dist.  of  Johnson  co. ;  p  p.  650. 
Laurel  I'reek,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Watauga 
co. ;  pop.  585. 

La u  r<»l  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Van  Buren  co. ; 
pop.  1  7. 

Laurel  Fork,  in  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Carroll  co. ;  pop. 
2.197. 

Laurel  Hill,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Lincoln 
co. ;  pop.  4-30. 

Laurel  llill,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  IV Kalb  co. ;  pop. 

856.  —  A  dist.  of  Lawrence  co. ;  pop.  293. 

Laurel  I,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Madison  co. 
pop.  992 

Lavaeea,  in  Texas,  a  vill.  of  Calhoun  co.;  pop.  70S. 

La  veu  ia,  in  Tennessre,  a  dist.  of  Carroll  co.;  pop.  1,915. 
La  Villa,  in  Florida,  a  prec.  of  Duval  co. ;  pop  1.078. 
Law  il  low  it  Creek,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of 
Edgecombe  co. ;  pop.  937. 

Lawrence,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Sanford  co. ;  />.  537. 
Lawrence,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Lawrence  co. ;  pop. 
214. 

Lawrence,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Jasper  co.;  pop.  509. 
Law  rence,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  l*aw  rcncc  co. ;  p.  1,492. 
Laws,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Williamsburg  co.; 
pop.  1,274. 

Lawson's,  in  Maryland,  a  dist.  of  Somerset  co. ;  pop. 
3,349. 

Lazenby,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Jasper  co. ;  pop,  396. 
Lay  cook,  Thomas,  {UVkok,)  an  English  writer  on  medi¬ 
cal  science,  b.  in  co.  York,  1*12,  became  in  1855  Prof. of 
Medicine  at  Edinburgh  University.  In  1*40  ho  first 
developed  the  scientific  data  of  unconscious  and  invol¬ 
untary  brain-function,  and  explained  thereby  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  mesmerism,  dreaming,  and  insanity  in  his 
Treatise,  on  the  Nervous  Diseases  of  IVo/nen.  These  view’s 
he  elaborated  and  extended  into  a  system  of  practical 
philosophy  in  Mind  and  Drain  ;  or  the  t’orrclutions  of 
Cmsciousness  and  Organization  (2d  ed.,  1S69). 

Lea.  Henry  Oh  \rles,  (/«*,)  an  American  author,  n.  in 
Philadelphia,  1825;  is  bead  of  the  old  and  well-known 
publishing  firm  established  under  the  name  of  Matthew 
Carey  &  Sons  in  that  city,  lie  is  the  author  of  Super¬ 
stition  aud  Force  (1866) ;  Studies  in  Church  History  ( 1869) : 
and  Historical  Sketch  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  (1867). 

Len,  Isaac,  an  eminent  American  naturalist,  n.  at  Wil¬ 
mington.  Del.,  in  1792,  became  in  1868  President  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia.  Among  his 
principal  w  ritings  in  scientific  literature  are,  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  Geology  (1833);  and  Synopsis  of  the  Family  of 
Naiades. 

Leaches,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Gilmer  co. ;  pop.  409. 
Leaelie's,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec. of  Bullitt  co. ;  pop.  1,155. 
Le«%c*oek,  in  Fe.nna.,  a  twp.  of  Lancaster  co. 

Lead  .Mine  Bend,  in  Tenn.,  a  dist.  of  Union  co. 
Leadville,  in  Colorado,  an  important  mining  town. 
It  is  situated  11,000  ft.  above  sea  level.  Two  railroads 
lead  to  it.  The  material  progress  of  this  town  is  some¬ 
thing  wonderful. 

Loaf  River,  in  Mississippi ,  a  vill.  of  Perry  co.;  p.720. 
Leaf  Valley,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Douglas  co. 
Leasburg/in  North  Carolina. ,  a  twp.  of  Caswell  co, 
Leaf  lier-elotli,  n.  {Manuf.)  One  among  many 
names  given  to  manufactured  fabrics  intended  to  pos¬ 
sess  most  of  the  good  qualities  of  leather,  without  being 
s<»  costly.  The  first  material  under  this  name  was  in¬ 
vented  in  the  U  States  in  1849;  but  the  most  ingenious 
method  of  producing  leather-cloth,  is  that  lately  pa¬ 
tented  in  England  by  Messrs.  Beard  and  Downing 
Their  patent  also  includes  improvements  in  the  color¬ 
ing  and  finishing  of  artificial  leather.  The  following 
is  the  manner  in  which  this  new  process  of  manufactur 
ing  leather-cloth  is  carried  out:  —  One  or  both  sides  of 
a  fabric,  by  preference  an  open  linen  cloth,  are  first 
coated  with  a  composition  of  o  Is  nud  resins  or  gums,  as 
hereafter  described,  and  a  fleece  or  fleeces  of  cotton  or 
other  fibre  are  made  to  adhere  thereto  by  means  of 
pressing-rollers.  The  most  ready  method  is  to  spread 
by  the  ordinary  steam-heated  spreading-machines,  the 
composition  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  fabric,  and  pass 
the  same  through  steam  -  heated  rolls,  also  passing 
through  the  rolls  the  fleece  or  fleeces  of  fibre  on  one  or 
Loth  of  its  sides.  When  it  is  desired  that  the  surface 
of  the  fleece  when  on  the  fabric  should  be  left  clean 
an«i  not  be  penetrated  too  much  by  the  composition,  the 
rollers  must  be  only  slightly  warm,  and  not  much  pres¬ 
sure  applied  by  them  to  combine  the  material;  when 
this  is  not  of  consequence,  a  more  complete  union  and 
a  better  result  w  ill,  of  course,  be  obtained  by  pressing 
firmly,  and  allowing  the  composition  to  penetrate.  In 
this  case  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  rollers  lubri¬ 
cated  with  ground  talc  (French  chalk),  or  other  con¬ 
venient  suhsta  ce  which  will  prevent  the  materials 
from  adhering  to  them,  and  also  the  folds  from  sticking 
together  as  they  are  wound  off, or  from  the  pressing- 
rollers.  The  fabric  and  fibre  thus  combined  should  then 
be  hung  in  a  warm  temperature,  that  it  may  completely 
drv :  thereby  the  oil  composition  becomes  perfectly 
oxidized.  It  will  then  be  insoluble  by  the  oil  composi¬ 
tions  usually  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  leather- 
cloth,  which  can  tlien  be  spread  over  the  surface  in 
successive  coats,  as  is  usual  in  the  manufacture  of 
leather-cloth,  whereby  the  side  so  dressed  may  he  made 
to  assume  the  appearunce  of  dull  or  japanned  leather, 


as  may  be  desired.  In  some  cases,  in  order  to  obtain 
increased  thickness  ot  fibre,  the  surface  is  spread  again 
with  the  same  adhesive  composition  as  at  first  adopted, 
and  another  fleece  is  attached  as  before.  Ground 
leather,  or  other  similar  dust,  is  sometimes  applied  on 
one  side  of  the  fabric,  either  with  or  without  fibre,  so 
as  to  give  the  appearance  of  leather  on  the  back  side 
of  the  manufactured  material.  This  may  be  done  by 
throwing  in  the  ground  leather  or  other  dust  either  in 
addition,  or  fibre  in  the  place  thereof,  as  the  fabric  is 
passing  into  the  rolls,  so  that  the  whole  may  he 
pressed  together,  or  the  leather  or  other  dust  may  be 
applied  separately,  as  directed  for  additional  thickness 
of  fleece.  As  little  composition  should  be  used  in 
uniting  the  fabric  and  fibre  as  will  firmly  bind  all  to¬ 
gether,  so  that  the  manufactured  material  may  remain 
us  soft  as  possible;  but  when  combined,  material  may 
at  auy  stage  of  the  dressing  or  coating  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  composition  used  in  making  leather-cloth,  be 
dressed  with  the  oils  or  grease  employed  in  currying 
leather,  which  will,  as  with  leather,  give  softness  and 
flexibility :  a  small  quantity  will,  of  course,  suffice. 
When  the  artificial  leather  is  to  be  japanned,  then 
tliis  application  of  non-drying  oil  or  grease  must  pre¬ 
cede  the  japanning.  The  composition  for  uniting  the 
fabric  and  fleece  is,  by  preference,  made  by  a  mixture 
of  boiled  oil,  or  boiled  oil  and  scraping,  and  resins  or 
gums,  so  separated  that,  when  dried,  or  solidified  by 
absorption  of  oxygen,  the  combined  fabric  and  fibre 
and  composition  shall  not  become  harder  brittle;  but 
w  hilst  the  adhesiveness  and  cohesiveness  requisite  are 
obtained,  the  flexibility  of  dried  oil  is  maintained.  The 
proportions  of  oil  and  resinous  matter  may  vary 
according  to  purposes  and  quality  of  material  required 
to  he  made  therew  ith,  and  the  kinds  of  oil  and  resinous 
matter  may  vary  in  themselves,  ami  in  proportion 
one  to  the  other,  according  as  their  relative  qualities 
and  characteristic  natures  or  properties  vary  ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  if  very  hard  resins  are  used,  then  a  greater 
proportion  of  non-drying  oil  nmy  he  desirable;  also, 
if  a  larger  proportion  of  dried  oil  scrapings  is  boiled 
with  the  oil,  then  less  resinous  matter  may  suffice.  The 
following  has,  however,  been  found  a  good  combi na 
tion  :  56  lb.  linseed  oil ;  46  lb.  dried  scraping  of  linseed 
oil,  both  boiled  to  as  thick  a  consistency  as  possible;  7 
lb.  common  resin  ;  21  lb.  Burgundy  pitch  ;  7  lb.  common¬ 
est  india-rubber  (if  in  a  resinous  state  from  decomposi¬ 
tion  it  will  still  avail).  The  whole  having  been  melted 
together,  add  about  5  lb.  cod-oil  or  other  non-drying 
oil,  grind  the  whole  in  convenient  steam-heated  mixing 
rolls,  with  from  30  to  35  lb.  white  lead  (dry)  or  burnt 
limber  or  other  driers.  This  must  be  spread  warm; 
and  if  of  too  thick  a  consistency,  may  be  thinned  with 
gome  volatile  spirit,  such  as  mineral  naphtha.  In  some 
cases,  in  place  of  applying  the  oil  compositions  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  leather-cloth  to  the  fabric  coated 
with  fibre,  the  surface  coating  of  the  fibre  that  has  been 
applied  to  the  fabric  is  dyed;  and  for  this  purpose  (by 
preference)  the  aniline  dyes  are  employed.  The  sur¬ 
face  of  the  material  may  then  be  varnished  with  a 
suitable  varnish.  In  such  cases  the  surface  of  fibre 
must  bo  kept  clean  ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
pressed  as  flat  as  possible.  This  surface  is  then  coated 
with  a  small  quantity  of  size  or  albumen,  and  dyed  by 
floating  over  it  the  desired  dye,  the  process  being  re¬ 
peated  as  may  be  requisite  to  get  a  good  surface  color, 
the  fabric  being  pressed  between  rollers  between  each 
coat.  •The  surface  may  then  be  varnished  with  any 
suitable  elastic  varnish.  In  order  to  color  leather- 
cloth  manufactured  as  hereinbefore  described,  oi 
leather-cloth  otherwise  manufactured,  the  dyes  em 
ployed  are  obtained  from  aniline  and  its  liomologues; 
this  is  effected  by  dissolving  the  crystals  of  the  aniline 
dyes  in  fusel  oil  that  has  been  rendered  anhydrous. 
To  render  fusel-oil  an  hydrous,  gum-arabic  is  mixed  with 
it,  by  which  the  water  will  be  absorb*  d,  the  gum-arabic 
will  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  the 
oil,  and  the  oil  may  then  be  drawn  off.  Other  means 
may,  however,  be  employed  for  rendering  the  oil  anhy¬ 
drous.  The  inventors  prefer  to  dissolve  in  a  gallon  of 
oil  half  ounce  of  roseine  or  other  crystals ;  but 
this  will  vary  according  to  the  shade  of  color  desired 
When  the  color  has  been  dissolved  in  the  oil,  two  fluid- 
ounces  of  sulpliuret  of  carbon  and  one  ounce  of  ether 
are  added  to  it  In  order  to  color  leather-cloth  with 
this  mixture,  the  surface  of  the  leather-cloth  is  floated 
or  painted  over  with  it,  and  the  oily  compositions  of 
which  the  surface  of  the  leather-cloth  is  composed 
should  have  pigments  mixed  with  them,  of  somew  hat 
the  same  color  as  the  color  with  which  it  is  to  he  sub¬ 
sequently  coated  The  process  may  ho  repeated  to  get 
deeper  and  richer  effects  of  color;  and  spirit  varnish 
may  or  may  not  he  mixed  in  small  proportions  there¬ 
with,  for  all  or  only  the  last  coat  of  dye.  The  coatings 
of  dye  dry  at  ordinary  tempo  rut  u  res.  In  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  bronzed  effect  on  leather-cloth  by  the  use  of  an 
ilint*  dyes,  the  surface  is  covered  with  the  aniline  dyes 
dissolved  in  spirit.  For  this  purpose  four  ounces  of 
roseine,  or  other  crystals,  are  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of 
pyroxalic  spirit;  four  ounces  of  acetic  or  sulphuric 
ether  are  added  thereto.  After  coating  the  surface  of 
the  leather-cloth  with  this  solution,  it  is  subsequently 
coated  with  any  suitable  varnish.  The  advantages 
gained  by  the  above  improvements  are,  firstly,  an  arti 
filial  leather  is  obtained,  more  closely  resembling 
leather,  by  reason  of  not  showing  the  threads  of  the 
fabric  on  which  it  is  made,  as  is  the  case  with  ordinary 
leather-cloth.  Next,  from  the  fabric  and  fibre  being 
united  with  a  composition,  the  artificial  leather  can 
he  cut  with  a  raw  edge  without  tendency  to  ravel  out, 
as  in  an  ordiuury  woven  fabric.  A  much  less  expensive 
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fabric  can  also  be  employed  than  in  ordinary  leather- 
cloth,  and  at  the  sanjg  time  the  artificial  leather  or 
leather-cloth  possesses  increased  strength.  By  the 
dyeing  process  increased  richness  of  color  is  attained  ut 
a  less  expense  than  heretofore,  and  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  appearance  of  leather  is  gained,  together  with 
greater  durability  than  is  obtained  by  the  painted  and 
varnished  surface  of  ordinary  leather-cloth. 
Leatlierwooil.  in  Kentucky,  a  preciuct  of  Adair  co.; 

jmjK  1,309. —  A  precinct  of  Ferry  co.;  pop.  347. 
LeAtlierwiMMl,  ill  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Hickman 
co. ;  pop.  446. 

Leallierwood,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Henry  co.  \pop. 
3,673. 

Leavitt.  in  Michigan ,  a  twp.  of  Oceana  co.;  pop.  316. 
Lebanon,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Sharpe  co. ;  pop.  609. 
Lebanon.  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Cooper  co.;  p-  3,316. 
LoIhi'iiI.  Edmond,  [la-bfif,) a  marshal  of  France,  b.  1809, 
was  educated  at  the  Ecole  Poly  technique,  Paris,  and 
the  Artillery  School,  Metz.  Ileseived  w  ith  distinction 
in  the  Crimean  W  ar,  and  the  Italian  campaign  of  1859, 
in  command  of  the  artillery,  and  in  Aug.,  1869,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Marshal  Niel  as  Minister  of  War,  and  continued 
to  hold  that  position  in  the  parliamentary  cabinet 
formed  by  M.  Emile  Ollivier  in  Jan.,  1870.  .hist  before 
the  war  between  France  and  Germany,  w  hich  broke  out 
in  Aug.  of  that  year.  L.  assured  the  Emperor  that  the 
army  was  in  a  complete  state  of  organization,  and 
thoroughly  prepared  for  war.  The  disasters  which  so 
soon  followed  showed  liow  much  the  minister’s  opinion 
was  to  bo  relied  on,  and  he  became  the  most  unpopular 
man  in  France.  He  accompanied  Napoleon  III.  to  the 
8 eat  of  war.  and  after  the  capitulation  of  Sedan  was 
shut  up  in  Metz  with  Marshal  Bazaine.  On  the  sur¬ 
render  of  that  city  he  was  sent  prisoner  into  Germany. 
liCcky,  William  Edw  ard  Hartpole,  Uck'e,)  an  English 
philosophical  writer,  b.  at  Dublin,  1838.  His  writings, 
which  have  been  republished  ami  largely  read  in  the 
U.  States,  include  :  History  of  the  Kise  and  Iujluence.  of 
the  Spirit  of  nationalism  in  Europe  (2  vols.,  I860  ;  4th 
ed.,  1870);  find  a  Histonj  of  European  Morals  from 
Augustus  to  CUarlemugne  (2  vols.,  1869;  translated  into 
German,  1870). 

Lot*,  in  Alabama,  an  E.  central  co.;  cap.  Auburn  ;  pop. 

21,750. —  A  twp.  of  Fayette  co. ;  pop.  389. 

Loo,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Brow  n  co  ;  pop.  1,560. 

Loo,  in  Iowa ,  a  twp.  of  Biictiu  Vista  co. ;  pop.  302. 

Loo,  in  Kent  achy.  11  co.;  cap.  Beattyville;  pap.  3.055.— 
A  prect.  of  Casey  co. ;  pop.  564  —  A  prect.  ot  Jessamine 
co. ;  pop.  1 ,36-3 

Loo,  a  co.  of  Mississippi ;  cap.  Tupelo;  pop.  15,955. 

Lee,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Monroe  co.;  pop.  1,114. 

Lee,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Williamsburg  co.;  p.  1,181. 
Lee,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Accomack  co. ;  pop.  6,183. — 
A  twp.  of  Fairfax  co. ;  pop.  1,346. —  A  twp.  of  Shenan¬ 
doah  co.:  pop.  2,698. 

Lee,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Calhoun  co. ;  p.  608. 
Lee,  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Clark  co. ;  pop.  203. 

Loooli,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  1,258. 

Lee  ('reek,  in  Ari ansos,  a  twp.  of  Crawford  co. :  p.  654. 
LeeiK,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  prec.  of  Washington  co. ; 
pop.  104. 

Leelennw,  in  Michigan ,  a  N.M.  co  ,  drained  by  the 
Carp  and  Platte  rivers.  Area,  abt.  V 00  sq.  m.  Cap. 
North  Port.  l'op.  4,576.  —  A  township  of  Leeleuaw  co. ; 
Jtop.  830. 

Leepertown,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Bureau  co. ;  p.  387. 
Lee's,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  <>f  Columbus  co.  ;  p.  681. 
Lee*8,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Stewart  co. :  ]iop.  1.096. 
LeeNlMiri?,  in  Florida,  a  prec.  of  Sumter  co.;  p.  992. 
Leesburg,  ill  Idaho  Territory,  a  mining  dist.  of  Lemhi 
co. ;  pop.  180. 

Scliooltaouse,  ill  Tennessee,  a  (list,  of  Morgan 

co. ;  pop.  223. 

Leet,  in  Pennsylvania,  n  twp.  of  Alleghany  co. ;  p.  629. 
Leetonia,  in  Ohio, a  village  ot  Salem  tw  p.,  Columbiana 
co. ;  pop.  1,200. 

Left  Hand.  ill  Colorado  Territory ,  a  dist.  of  Boulder 
co.:  p>p.  213. 

Le  Gett,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Marion  co. ;  pop. 
1,365. 

Legg'S,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Limestone  co.;  pop.  1.216. 
Legg’N,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Lawrence  co. ;  pop.  757. 
LehiR.  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Amelia  co. :  pop.  3,454. 
Lelli$;li.  in  Fennsyl vaunt,  a  twp.  ol  Northampton  co. ; 
pop.  3,496. 

Leifcli.  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Prince  Edward  co. ;  pop. 

Leighton,  Frederick,  (li't'n.)  nn  eminent  historical 
and  genre  painter  of  the  modern  English  school,  11.  at 
Scarborough,  1S30.  Among  his  best  examples  are: 
Ciiiuiliue  (painted  for  Queen  Victoria):  Dante  in  Me; 
nml  A  Syracusan  Bride  leading  Wild  Beasts  m  1  rvceaswn 
In  the  Temple  of  Diana  ( 1SG6). 
l.figliloM.  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Lawrence  co. ;  pap. 

1  ihier  .1  icon,  (lis'liir.)  an  American  insurrectionist, 
i,  „t  Krankfort-on-the-Main,  Germany,  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Allmny,  N.  V  ,  in  lG60,and  in  1G83  became  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  court  of  admiralty.  Ill 
10RS)  he  headed  a  popular  rising  in  the  name  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  seized  the  fort  and  public  treasury 
of  New  York,  and  declared  for  William,  Prime  of 
Orange  constituting  himself  commander-in-chief  of  the 
province.  After  the  arrival  of  Governor  Slaughter,  L. 
was  arrested,  and  executed  ill  1691. 

I,o  Ham.  in  lawa,  a  twp.  of  Plymouth  co. ;  pap.  152. 
la  niav's.  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Cannon  co. ;  pap.  703. 
llomil'i.  in  Idaho  Territory,  an  E.  co.;  cap.  Salmon  City  ; 
pin).  9^8. 

Lciiiiugton,  in  Vermont,  a  twp.  of  Essex  co. ;  p.191 
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Lem  ley's,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Mecklenburg 
co. ;  pop.  971  «« 

Lemon's,  in  Georgia  a  diet,  of  Cobb  co. ;  pop.  823. 

Lemon  weir,  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Juneau  co. ;  pop. 
1,947. 

Lena,  in  Ohio,  avill.  of  Brown  twp,  Miami  co.;  p.  144. 

Lennis.  in  Tennessee,  a  diet,  of  Grainger  co. ;  pop.  465. 

Lonz's  Law.  (Idn'z/z.)  ( IViysirs.)  induced  currents 
are  produced  when  a  primary  coil  traversed  by  a  cur¬ 
rent  is  approached  to  or  removed  from  a  secondary  one : 
this  maybe  shown  by  the  apparatus  (Fig.  61),  in  which 
R  is  a  hollow  coil  consisting  of  a  great  length  of  fine 
wire,  and  A  a  coil  consisting  of  a  shorter  and  thicker 
wire,  and  of  such  dimensions  that  it  can  he  placed  in 


the  secondary  coil.  The  coil  A  being  traversed  by  a 
current,  if  it  is  suddenly  placed  in  the  coil  B,  a  galvan¬ 
ometer  G  connected  with  the  latter  indicates  by  the  di¬ 
rection  of  its  deflection  the  existence  in  it  of  an  inverse 
current;  this  is  only  instantaneous,  the  needle  rapidly 
returns  to  zero,  and  remains  so  long  as  the  small  bobbin 
is  in  the  large  one.  If  it  is  rapidly  withdrawn,  the 
galvanometer  shows  that  the  wire  is  traversed  by  a 
direct  current.  If  instead  of  rapidly  introducing  or 
replacing  the  primary  coil,  this  is  done  slowly,  the  gal¬ 
vanometer  only  indicates  a  weak  current,  and  which  is 
the  feebler  the  slower  the  motion.  If  instead  of  vary¬ 
ing  the  distance  of  the  inducing  current  its  intensity  he 
varied,  that  is,  either  increased  by  bringing  additional 
battery  power  into  the  circuit,  or  diminished  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  resistance,  an  induced  <  irrent  is  produced  in 
the  secondary  wire,  which  is  inverse  if  the  intensity  of 
the  inducing  current  increases,  and  direct  if  it  dimin¬ 
ishes. —  From  these  expert  i.ients,  Lenz  (  Heinrich  Fried¬ 
rich  Emil  Lenz,  a  German  chemist,  B.  in  Dorpat,  1804, 
and  professor  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  in  1831)  has  deduced  the  following  law,  which  is 
known  by  his  name:  — “  Whenever  a  relative  displace¬ 
ment  takes  place  between  a  current  and  a  closed  cir¬ 
cuit  in  the  natural  state,  the  latter  is  traversed  by  an 
induced  current,  which  reacts  so  as  to  determine  a  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  opposite  direction,  or,  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  which  is  opposite  to  the  current,  that 
would  produce  the  displacement.” 

Leoni.  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop.  1,376. 

Leon  villc.  in  Texas,  a  prec.  of  Coryell  co. ;  pop.  175. 

L(kopar<li,  Giacomo,  Count,  (la-o-pdr'de,)  a  modern 
Italian  poet  and  philologist,  n.  at  Recanati,  1798.  His 
collective  poems  tinder  the  title  of  Conti,  were  published 
in  1831,  and  received  with  favor.  They  were  preceded 
in  1827  by  the  not  less  clever  prose  essays  called 
Opcrette  Moral i.  D.  1837. 

Leper's  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Maury  co. ; 
pop.  1,462. 

Lep^ius.  K  \RL  Richard,  (Up'se-vs,)  a  celebrated  Ger¬ 
man  orientalist,  b.  at  Naumburg,  1813, studied  philology 
at  Leipzig,  Gottingen, and  Berlin  under  Bopp.  and  after 
a  lengthened  scientific  sojourn  in  Egypt,  1842-46,  be¬ 
came  Professor  of  Eastern  Languages  at  Berlin  and  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  His  published 
writings  include  :  Paleography  applied  to  Linguistic  Re¬ 
searches  (1842);  Report  on  the  Semitic,  Indian,  ancie,nt\ 
Persian,  ancient  Egyptian,  and  Ethiopic  Alphabets,  | 
(1847 ) ;  Monuments  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  (1853-7)  ;  and 
The  Universal  Linguistic  Alphabet  '1855). 

Leran.  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Pope  co. ;  pop  150. 

Leray,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Blue  Earth  co. :  p.  448. 

Le  Itaysville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  vill.  of  Pike  twp., 
Bradford  co.:  pop.  287. 

I.o  Roy,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Boone  co. ;  pop.  1  002. 

Leroy.  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Osceola  co. ;  pop.  148. 

1.0  San k.  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Stearns  co. ;  poji.  268. 

Lestl  ignites.  Francois  he  Bonne,  Due  he,  (la-de- 
gyar',)  a  marshal  of  France,  n.  in  Dauphine,  1543,  com¬ 
manded  the  Protestant  army  i n  the  War  of  the  League, 
1595;  aided  in  the  elevation  of  Henry  1  V.  to  the  throne: 
commanded  in  Italy,  where  he  defeated  the  Spaniards, 
1610 ;  and,  after  renouncing  the  Protestant  faith,  d. 
Constable  of  France,  1624. 

Leslie.  Alexander,  Earl  of  Lkven,  (lez'le.)  a  Scottish 
general,  after  brilliant  services  rendered  to  Gustavus 
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Adolphus  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  received  from  that 
monarch  a  marshal’s  baton.  In  1639  lie  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Scots  Covenant¬ 
ers;  defeated  the  Royalists  at  Newliurn  :  commanded  a 
division  in  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor;  and  received 
Charles  I  as  the  prisoner  of  the  Scottish  nation,  prior 
to  his  base  betrayal,  1646.  1).  It  61. 

Lester.  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Jones  co. ;  pop.  715. 

Lester's,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Burke  co. ;  pop.  928. 

LctotiatcIlOO,  (l''(-n-hdvh'e,)  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of 
Lowndes  co. ;  pop.  2.781 

Lett's,  in  Iowa,  a  vill.  of  Grandview  twp.,  Louisa  co.; 
pop.  88. 

I.evail,  in  Illinois,  a  twp  of  Jackson  co  ;  pop.  1,321. 

Levan*  in  Utah  Territory,  a  proc.  of  Juab  co.;  pop.  320. 

Levoe,  ill  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Montgomery  co. ;  p.  960. 

Lewes.  Gboroe  Henry, (loo’iz,)  a  distinguished  English 
critic  and  philosophical  writer,  n.  in  London.  1M7.  Ilis 
works  include  a  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy : 
The  Physiology  of  Common  Life.  (1859-60);  S' n dies  in 
Animat  Life ;  A ristohet :  a  Chanter  from  the  History  of 
Science  (1861 );  and  a  History  of  Philosophy,  from  Thales 
to  Comte  (4th  ed.  1871).  Mr  i  lias  also  ahlv  edited 
English  versions  of  the  works  of  Gothe  and  Auguste 
Comte.  D.  Dec.  1878.  See  Eliot  (George),  page  922. 

Lewin,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Coosa  co. ;  pop.  867. 

Lewis,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Hancock  co. ;  pop.  617. 

LewiN,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Holt  Co.;  pop.  4,081. 

Lewis,  in  Tnnessee,  a  dist.  of  Mann  co. ;  pop.  636. 

Lewis,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Mason  co. ;  p.  1,364. 

Lewis  mid  Clarke,  in  Montana  Territory,  aco  ,  cap. 
Helena;  pon.  5.040. 

Lcwssbnrgr,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Montgomery  co. ; 
pop.  827. 

Lewisbnrjs-.  in  Louisiana ,  a  vill.  of  St.  Tammany 
parish  ;  imp.  1 10. 

Lexvis  Creek,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Washington  co. ; 
pon.  1,250. 

Lewis'  Fork,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Wilkes 
co. ;  pop.  1 ,062. 

Lewis  Mills,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Grainger  co. ; 
poj).  944. 

Lewiston,  in  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Lunenburg  co  ; 
pop.  1,805. 

Lewisville,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Forsyth  co. ; 
pop.  816. 

Lewisville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  vill.  of  Ulysses  twp., 
Potter  co.;  pop.  226. 

Lexilltf-toii,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Dallas  co. ;  p.  650. 

Lexington,  in  Texas,  a  prec.  and  vill.  of  Burleson  co. ; 
pop.  1,800. 

Leyva,  Antonio  de,  (la'vah,)  n  Spanish  military  com¬ 
mander.  b.  in  Navarre,  1480,  He  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Ravenna  and  Reliecque  ;  and  commanding  iu 
Pavia,  1525,  a  sortie  he  effected  upon  the  rear  of  the 
French  changed  the  fortunes  of  that  memorable  day. 
T’n  1532  lie  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  against 
the  French:  served  nnder  Charles  V.  in  his  expedition 
to  Tunis,  1535,  and  in  the  following  year  n.,  during  ail 
invasion  of  Provence  by  an  army  under  his  leadership.  I 

Liberty,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Carroll  co. ;  pop.  253. — 
A  twp.  of  Independence  co. ;  pop.  455.  —  A  twp.  of  Oua¬ 
chita  co. ;  pop.  908.  —  A  twp.  of  Pope  co.;  pop.  741.  —  A 
twp.  of  St  Francis  co. ;  pop.  273.  —  A  twp.  of  Van  Buren 
co. ;  pop.  295. —  A  twp.  of  White  co. ;  pop.  368. 

Liberty,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Effingham  co. :  pop.  504. 

Liberty,  in  Indiana,  a  vill.  of  Centre  twp.,  Union  co. ; 
pop.  700.  * 

Liberty,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Mitchell  co. ;  pop.  173.  —  A 
twp.  of  O'Brien  co. ;  pop.  715. 

Liberty,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Howard  co. ;  pop.  394. — 
A  twp.  of  Labette  co. ;  pop.  720. 

Liberty,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Callaway  co. ;  pop. 
960.  —  A  twp.  of  Greenup  co. ;  pon.  1.446. 

Liberty,  in  Mary l  nd,  a  dist.  of  Frederick  co. ;  p.3,281.  j 

Liberty,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Adair  co. ;  pop.  854 — A 
twp.  of  Bollinger  co. ;  pop.  1,680.  —  A  twp.  of  Callaway 
co.;  pop.  1,616. — A  twp.  of  Girardeau  co. ;  pop.  870.  —  A 
twp.  of  Cole  co. ;  pop.  901. — A  twp.  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop. 
1,071.  —  A  twp.  of  Daviess  co, ;  pop.  781.  —  A  twp.  of  St. 
Francisco.:  pop.  1,405. — A  twp. of  Grnndy c*:  ;>o/>.l,036. 
A  twp  of  Iron  co,;  pop.  470.  —  A  twp.  of  Maeon  co. ; 
pop.  1,200.  —  A  twp.  of  Madison  co. :  pop.  480.  —  A  twp. 
of  Rlielps  co. ;  pop.  470. —  \  twp.  of  Pulaski  co. ;  pon.  893. 
A  twp.  of  Putnam  co  .;pop.  1,174.  —  A  twp.  of  Schuyler 
co.;  pop.  1,529.  —  A  twp.  of  Sullivan  co. ;  pop.  774. 

Liberty,  in  Nebraska,  a  twp.  of  Cass  co. ;  pop.  400.  — 

—  A  twp.  of  Gage  co. ;  pop.  774.  —  A  twp.  of  Richardson 
co. ;  pop.  506. 

liberty,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Lincoln  co. :  pop. 
1.170. —  A  twp.  of  Nash  co. ;  pop.  2.860.  —  A  twp,  of 
Randolph  co. ;  pop.  1,009.  —  A  twp.  of  Yadkin  co.;  pop. 
1.588. 

Liberty,  in  South  Carolina, a  twp.  of  Orangeburgh  co. ; 
pop.  408. 

Liberty,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Fayette  c o.;pop.  2,080. 

—  A  dist.  of  Hardin  co. ;  pop.  907. 

Liberty,  in  West  Virgini  >,  a  twp.  of  Marshall  co. ;  pop. 
*2,062. —  A  twp.  of  Ohio  co. :  pop.  1,362. 

Li  eh  ten  berg's  Figures,  (likt’en-bnirq )  [So  called 
from  the  name  of  the  observer  Georg  Christoph  I.,  a 
German  savant,  b.  near  Darmstadt.  1742:  p.  1790.] 
(Physics.)  An  experiment  which  well  illustrates  the 
opposite  electrical  condition  of  the  two  matings  of  a 
Leyden  jar.  Let  a  glass  plate  or  a  smooth  plat**  of  shell- 
lac  he  well  dried,  and  let  lines  he  traced  on  it  with  the^ 
knob  of  a  jar  positively  charged,  and  then  with  a  j  tr  i 
charged  negatively.  And  let  a  mixture  of  red  lead  and  | 
sulphur  he  rubbed  together  in  a  warm  mortar,  and  then 
lightly  sifted  over  the  plate.  The  sulphur  becomes! 
negatively  charged,  and  the  red  lead  positively,  when  I 
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they  are  rubbed  together,  and  the  sulphur,  therefore* 
adheres  to  the  positive  lines  of  the  plate,  and  the  red 
lead  to  t lie  negative  lines.  On  examining  the  lines  it 
will  be  found  that  a  peculiar  difference  exists  between 
the  forms  in  which  the  powders  are  distributed:  the 
sulphur  is  spread  around  the  line  in  branching  tuft- 
like  shapes;  while  the  red  lead  lies  in  circular  and  oval¬ 
shaped  spots  The  same  may  also  he  beautifully  shown 
by  employing  two  plates  of  shell-lac  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  electrophortis,  and  allowing  a  few  sparks 
to  fall  on  one  from  the  positive,  and  on  the  other  from 
the  negative  conductor  of  the  machine;  <n  scattering 
over  each  a  little  fire-brick  dust,  the  forms  are  very 
well  displayed. 

Lick  Freek,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Little  River  co.; 
pop.  361. 

Lick  Freok.  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Benton  ro.:p  888. 

Lick  in;?,  in  Illinois ,  a  tup.  of  Crawford  co.  \fop.  1.635. 

Licking  hole,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Goochland  co. ; 
pop.  3,430. 

Lick  Moult  tain,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Conway  co. ; 
pop.  51 8. 

Lick  I*rai  rfe,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Wal  asli  co. :  p.527. 

Lick  Skillet,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Fdiley  co. :  pop. 
1,440.  —  A  dist.  of  Cherokee  co. ;  pop.  640.  —  A  dist.  of 
Emanuel  co. :  pop.  799. 

Lieber.  Francis  (le'bvr.)  an  eminent  American  juris¬ 
consult  and  publicist,  b.  in  Berlin,  Prussia,  I860.  After 
taking  part  as  a  student  in  the  democratic  movements 
of  1816,  and  suffering  four  years’  imprisonment  and 
perpetual  exclusion  from  Prussian  schools  therefor, 
took  part  in  the  Greek  uar  of  independence,  18:1  ;  re¬ 
turned  to  Germany,  where  lie  was  again  subjected  to 
persecution.  Escaping  to  England,  lie  emigrated  to 
the  IT.  States  in  1827,  and,  settling  in  Boston,  began 
his  Encycloj.ndia  Americana,  completed  in  1833.  He 
was  next  employed  by  the  trustees  of  Girard  Coll.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  to  furnish  a  plan  of  education  and  instruction 
for  that  institution,  which  was  published  in  1834.  In 
the  year  following  lie  accepted  the  professorship  of  His¬ 
tory  and  Political  Economy  at  Columbia,  8.  C.,  and  dis¬ 
charged  its  duties  till  1858.  when  he  entered  upon  a 
similar  professorship  in  Columbia  Coll.,  New  York  city, 
being  subsequently  also  elected  Prof,  of  International 
Law  in  the  Law  School  of  that  institution.  During  the 
Civil  War,  Dr.  L.  was  appointed  by  the  govt,  fo  draw 
np  several  important  papers  on  questions  of  interna¬ 
tional  law,  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  &e.  He  is  author 
of  Reminiscences  of  Niebuhr  :  Mo  nun  I  of  Political  I  lines 
(1838);  Legal  and  Political  Hermeneutics  ;  Lairs  of  Prop¬ 
erty  ;  Essays  on  Property  and  Labor  (1842):  and  Civil 
Liberty  and  Sel  f-Government  (1853).  D.  1872. 

Liu  on,  (IVgon, )  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Wilson  co.;  pop. 
956. 

Lilli rsjrfoii.  (UVlin g-tiin,)  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp. 
of  Harnett  co.;  pop.  699. 

Limeforrt's,  (llmefurdz,)  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  WiTkcs 
co. ;  poji.  765. 

Limerly.  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Bh>nnt  co. ;  pop.  711. 

V.imesink,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Pecntnr  co. :  p.  2.143. 

Limcston,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Buncombe  co. 

Lb bib  os  I one.  iu  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Franklin  co. 

Diiiiieslone.  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Duplin  co. 

Limited.  (Law.)  The  recent  frequent  use  in  some  of 
the  States  of  this  word,  after  the  nam**  of  a  corporation 
or  business  firm,  indicates  an  organization  under  a  lim¬ 
ited  liability  act,  which  liability  individually  usually 
extends  only — especially  if  formed  upon  the  basis  of 
the  English  act  —  to  auy  unpaid  subscription  of  the 
shareholder. 

Limited  Vole.  See  Representation  of  Minorities. 

List  Vote.  See  Representation  of  Minorities. 

Lineolii,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Fayette  co. ;  pop.  262. 

Lineoln,  in  California,  n  twp.  of  Sierra  co. :  pop.  616. 

Lincoln,  in  Dakota  Territory,  a  co. ;  pop .  712. 

Lincoln,  in  Delaware ,  a  village  of  Cedar  Creek  twp., 
Sussex  co. ;  pop.  130. 

Lineoln,  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Hendricks  co  ;  pop. 
1,502.  —  A  twp.  of  hanorte  co. ;  pop.  658.  —  A  twp.  of  St. 
Joseph  co.;  pip.  1,063. 

Lincoln,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Clay  co.;  pop.  299.  —  A 
twp,  of  Ringgdd  co. ;  pop.  205. 

LiticolBi,  in  Kansas,  an  E.  co.,  cap.  Lincoln :  pop.  516. 

—  A  twp.  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop.  1.490. — A  twp.  of  Dickin¬ 
son  co.;  pop.  398. — A  twp.  of  Lincoln  co.:  pop.  516. — A 
twp.  of  Linn  co. ;  pop.  2,012.  —  A  twp.  of  Neosho  co. ; 
pop.  IV).  —  A  twp.  of  Washington  co. :  pop.  1.533. 

Lincoln,  in  Maine,  a  plantation  of  Oxford  co. ;  pop.  30. 

Lincoln,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Berrien  co. ; pry).  1.188. 

—  A  twp.  of  Isabella  co. ;  pop.  672.  —  A  twp.  of  Osceola 
co. ;  pop.  334. 

LiticolBi,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Blue  Earth  co. :  p.  495. 

Lincoln,  in  Mississippi,  a  newly  organized  co.,  cap. 
Brookhaven ;  pop.  10.184. 

Lincoln,  in  Missouri,  a  tAvp.  of  Andrew  ca.;pop.  2.680. 

—  A  twp.  of  Caldwell  co. ;  pip.  589.  —  A  twp.  of  Clarke 
co.;  pop.  1,100.  —  A  twp.  of  Dallas  co. ;  pop.  943. —  A 
twp.  of  Daviess  co. ;  pop.  736.  —  A  twp.  of  Douglas  co. ; 
pop.  209.  —  A  twp.  of  Harrison  co. ;  pop.  655.  —  A  twp. 
of  Nodaway  co. ;  pop.  1,042. 

LincoliB.  iu  Montana  Territory,  a  twp.  of  Deer  Lodge 
co. ;  pon.  187. 

Lincoln.  in  Nebraska,  an  E.  central  co.;  pop.  17.  —  A 
twp.  of  Washington  co. :  pop.  276. 

Lincoln,  in  Nevada,  an  E.  co..  cap.  Troche;  pop.  2,985. 

Lincoln,  in  N*w  Mexico,  a  S.W.  co.;  pop.  1,N3. 

Lincoln,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  New  Hanover 
co. ;  pop.  1 ,359. 

LiBicoln,  in  Oregon,  a  precinct  of  Marion  co. ;  pop.  623. 

Lincoln,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Alleghany  co. ; 
pop.  1,399.  —  A  twp.  of  Huntingdon  co. ;  pop.  532. 
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Lincoln,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  town  of  Providence  co.  *,1 
/x)/).  7,889. 

Lincoln,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Darlington  co. ; 
jxtp,  1,8-15. 

Lincoln,  in  West  Virginia,  a  southern  co.,  cap.  Carroll ; 
pop.  5,053. —  A  twp.  of  Braxton  co. ;  /**/>.  1,641. — A  twp. 
of  Lewis  co.;  pop.  1,161.  —  A  twp.  of  Marion  co. ;  pop. 
2,127.  —  A  twp.  of  Pocahontas  co. ;  pop.  1,015.  —  A 
twp.  of  Tyler  co. ;  pop.  1,645.  —  A  twp.  of  Wayne  co. ; 
pop.  1,659. 

Lincoln,  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Polk  co. ;  pop.  287. — 

A  twp.  of  Trempealeau  co. ;  pop.  822. —  A  twp.  of  Wood 
co.;  pop.  229. 

Lincoln  Creek,  in  Nebraska,  a  twp.  of  York  co. ; 
pop.  217. 

Lindle'a,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Union  co. ;  pop.  906. 

Lind ley.  in  Missouri,  atwp.  of  Mercer  co.;  pop.  1,519. 

Li  n<l  ley  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Walton  co. ;  jn>p.  833. 

Lindsey.  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Benton  co  ;  pop.  1,383. 

Lindsey**.  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Campbell  co. ;  />.  430. 

Lindsey  vil  le,  in  Maryland,  a  vill.  of  Sandy  Hill  dist., 
Worcester  co. ;  pop.  54. 

Line  Creek,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Spalding  co.;  p.619. 

Line  of  no  Variation,  < Magnetism .)  See  Agonic 
Line,  in  the  body  of  this  work. 

Lines vi lie,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  Crawford 
co. ;  pop.  434. 

Lingula,  (Irng'gn-lah,)  n.  ( Z»ol .)  A  gonu9  of  brachio- 
podous  molluscs, exhibiting  the  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  a  long  fleshy  pedicle  supporting  a  bivalve  shell,  and 
passing  between  the  beaks  of  Ihe  valves.  They  live 
attached  to  rocks  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Polynesia.  Th 
genus  is  interesting,  because,  although  few  recent 
species  are  known,  fossil  species  are  numerous,  and  are 
found  in  the  fossiliferous  beds  of  several  countries,  the 
seas  of  which  now  produce  none  of  their  congeners. 
Prof.  Kerr,  in  a  communication  before  the  American 
Association  upon  the  origin  of  the  South  Carolina  phos 
phates,  is  inclined  to  refer  them  to  accumulations  of  si 
species  of  Lingula,  which  has  recently  been  discovered 
in  abundance  along  the.  sounds  of  North  and  South 
Carolina.  The  shell  of  this  animal,  he  states,  consists 
of  phosphate  instead  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  its 
habitat  is  at  the  precise  level  of  the  Ashley  River  phos¬ 
phates.  As  the  shells  are  very  fragile  and  easily  coni 
minuted,  he  thinks  that  this  solid  material,  accumu 
luting,  has  been  agglomerated  by  some  force  into  the 
nodules  which  are  so  peculiar  to  the  formation  i 
question. 

Li  ilk  ill,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Wayne  co.;  pop.  1,42’ 

Linking  Cove,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Franklin  co.; 
pop.  265. 

Linn,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Audrain  co. ;  pop.  300.  —  A 
twp.  of  Christian  co. ;  pop.  309.  —  A  twp.  of  Dent  co. ; 
pop.  403.  —  A  twp  of  Moniteau  co. ;  pop.  1.948. 

Linn  ville,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Bowling  Green  twp.,  Lick 
ing  co. ;  pop.  100. 

Linoleum,  ( lin-n'le-Hm ,)  n.  (Mann/.)  The  name  given 
to  a  peculiar  preparation  of  linseed  oil.  In  1849,  Nicies 
and  ltoehelder  independently  discovered  that  chloride 
of  sulphur  will  solidify  oil,  and  render  it  usable  in 
many  new  ways.  In  1859,  M.  Perra  communicated  to 
the  Acad6mie  des  Sciences  the  details  of  a  mode  of  ef¬ 
fecting  this  by  mixing  and  melting  the  ingredients,  and 
pouring  the  mixture  out  in  a  thin  layer.  By  varying 
the  proportions,  the  resulting  substance  assumes  vary 
ing  degrees  of  consistency.  Thus,  100  linseed  oil  -j-  2.’ 
chloride  of  sulphur,  produces  a  hard  and  tough  sub¬ 
stance;  100  oil  4-  15  chloride,  a  supple  substance  like 
india-rubber ;  and  100  oil  +  5  chloride,  a  thick  pasty 
mass.  Tins  third  kind  dissolves  well  in  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine.  Mr.  Walton  afterwards  found  that,  by  the  appli 
cation  of  heat,  linseed  oil  will  become  hard  without 
the  addition  of  chloride  of  sulphur.  lie  conceives  that 
it  is  not  a  mere  drying,  hut  a  real  oxidizing.  Linseed 
oil,  tirst  boiled,  is  applied  jus  a  layer  to  surfaces  of  wood 
or  glass,  then  dried  ;  then  another  layer;  and  so  on  till 
the  required  thickness  is  produced.  The  sheet  is  then 
removed,  and  is  found  to  be  very  much  like  india-rubber 
in  elasticity;  in  fact,  the  production  of  a  layer  by  tins 
means  is  analogous  to  the  smearing  of  clay-moulds 
with  caoutchouc  .juice  to  produce  india-rubber, as  prac 
tised  in  South  America.  The  drying  is  a  little  expedited 
by  adding  a  small  portion  of  oxide  of  lead.  Ihe  soli 
oil  is  crushed,  and  worked  thoroughly  between  heatet 
rollers;  when  treated  either  with  shellac  or  with  naph 
tha,  it  becomes  applicable  in  various  manufacturing 
forms.  The  term  Linoleum  properly  applies  to  the 
hardest  or  oxidized  oil  itself,  but  it  is  chiefly  used  as  a 
designation  for  one  of  the  substances  made  from  or  with 
it  a  kind  of  floor-cloth.  When  the  oxidized  oil  is  roll 
into  sheets,  it  becomes  a  substitute  for  india-rubber  or 
gutta-percha.  When  dissolved  as  a  varnish  or  mastic, 
and  applied  to  cloth.it  is  useful  for  waterproof  textiles, 
felt  carpets,  carriage-aprons,  wagon-  and  cart-sheets, 
nursing-aprons,  water-beds,  tank-linings,  table-covers 
&c.,  according  to  the  mode  of  treatment.  \Mien  used 
as  a  paint,  it  is  useful  for  iron,  for  wood,  and  for  ships 
bottoms.  When  used  as  a  cement,  it  possesses  some  of 
the  useful  properties  of  marine  glue.  When  vulcanized 
or  rendered  quite  hard  by  heat,  it  may  he  tiled,  planed 
turned,  carved,  and  polished  like  wood,  and  used  tor 
knife-  and  fork-handles,  mouldings,  &c.  W  hen  brought 
bv  certain  treatment  to  the  consistency  of  dough 
pTittv  it  maybe  pressed  into  embossed  moulds  for  orna- 
mentjil  articles.  When  used  as  a  grinding-wheel,  touched 
with  emerv,  it  becomes  a  good  cutter.  Lastly,  when 
mixed  with  ground  cork,  pressed  on  canvas  by  rollers, 
the  canvas  coated  at  the  back  with  a  layer  of  the  same 
oil  in  the  state  of  paint,  and  the  upper  or  principal  sur- 
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face  painted  and  printed,  it  becomos  the  linoleum  floor¬ 
cloth. 

Union,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Trigg  co. ;  pop.  800. 
Lilltz.  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  596. 
Lin  ville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Mitchell  co. ;  p.  347. 
Lin  ville,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Rockingham  co. ;  pop. 
3,536. 

Linwoo<l,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Pike  co. ;  p.  292. 

Lin  wood,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Fairfield  twp.,  Tip¬ 
pecanoe  co.;  pop.  648. 

Linuood,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Wilson  co. ;  p.  807. 
jishoai.  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Sampson  co. ;  p.  1,389. 
d^comli.  in  Iowa ,  a  twp.  of  Marshall  co. ;  pop.  836. 
Lilakor,  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Rowan  c.o. :  p.  1.5o8. 
Lilt’ll liohl,  in  Connecticut,  a  twp.  of  Litchfield  co. ; 
pop.  3,113. 

Liteliflield,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  and  vill.  of  Meeker 
co. ;  pop.  841. 

littieetaNy,  (llth-ek'ta-se,)  n.  [From  Gr.  lithos,  stone, 
and  ektasis,  dilatation.]  (Surg.)  An  operation  which 
consists  in  extracting  stone  from  the  bladder  by  dilating 
the  neck  of  the  organ,  after  making  an  incision  in  the 
perineum,  and  opening  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra. 

Lttli'ofraeteiir',  n.  See  Blasting. 

Little  Black,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Randolph  co. ; 
pop.  2,710. 

Little  Rlaine,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Lawrence 
co. ;  pop.  800. 

Little  t'anada,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Ramsey  co. ; 
pop.  789. 

it  tie  Clear  Creek,  in  Kentucky ,  a  precinct  of  Josh 
Bell  co. ;  pop.  238. 

Lit  tle  Crabt  ree,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Yancey 
co.  ;  pop.  483. 

Little  Creek,  in  Delaware,  a  twp.  of  Sussex  co. ;  pop. 
3,770. 

it  tie  Coll  aide,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Sampson 
co. ;  pop.  1,235. 

Little  l)oe.  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Johnson  co.  ;  p.  668. 
kittle  Fork,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Carter  co. ;  p*p. 
1.062. —  A  prect.  of  Elliott  co. ;  pop  879. 

Lit  tle  Lot,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Hickman  co. ;  p.  781. 
Little  Mackinaw,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Tazewell 
co. ;  pop.  1,256. 

Little  Meadows,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Cho- 
conut.  township,  Susquehanna  co. ;  pop.  133. 

Lit  tle  Moose  Lake,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Carlton 
co. ;  pop.  24. 

Little  North  Fork,  in  Ar/ransas,  a  twp.  of  Marion 
co. :  pop.  303. 

Little  Prairie. in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Barton  co. ;  p.  597. 
Little  Prairie,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Pennicot  co. ; 
pop.  492. 

Little  River,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Monroe  co.;  pop. 
748. 

little  River,  in  Arkansas ,  a  S.E.  co.,  cap.  Red  River; 
pop.  3,236.  —  A  twp.  of  Little  Beaver  co. ;  pop.  160.  —  A 
twp.  of  Mississippi  co. ;  pop.  54. 

Little  River,  in  California,  a  vill.  of  Big  River  twp., 
Mendocino  co. ;  pop.  158. 

lilt  lie  River,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Cherokee  co.;  pop. 

346.  —  A  dist.  of  Milt#n  co. ;  pop.  875. 

Little  River,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Pennicot  co. ; 
pop.  120. 

Little  River,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Alexander 
co.;  pop.  635.  —  A  twp.  of  Caldwell  co. ;  pop.  888.  —  A 
twp  of  Montgomery  co. ;  pop.  415.  —  A  twp.  of  Orange 
co. ;  poj).  1,653.  —  A  twp.  ot  Transylvania  co. ;  pop.  403. 
—  A  twp.  of  Wake  co. ;  pop.  1,315. 

Little  River,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Horry  co.; 
pop.  951. 

Little  River,  in  TTr«7?'ma,  a  twp.  of  Floyd  co. ;  pop. 
1,879. 

Little  Roek  Creek,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of 
Mitchell  co. ;  pop.  397. 

Little  Sauk,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Todd  co.;  p.  202. 
Little  Sioux,  in  Town,  a  twp.  of  Woodbury  co. ;  p.  900. 
Littletown,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  borough  of  Adams  co.; 
pop.  847. 

Little  York,  in  New  York,  a  vill.  of  Fowler  twp., 
St.  Lawrence  co.;  pop.  117. 

Little  York,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Butler  twp.,  Mont 
gomerv  co. ;  pop.  111. 

Littrl.  M  aximiuen  Paul  Emile,  (lel-tra',)  an  eminent 
French  publicist  and  pliilologer,  «.  at  Paris,  1801,  was 
educated  for  the  practice  of  the  medical  profession,  but, 
instead,  devoted  himself  to  its  history  and  to  tiie  study 
of  philology,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  for  his  translation  of  the  Works  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates  (1839-61).  lie  then  became  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  “National”  newspaper,  and  published  an  able 
defence  of  the  new  philosophical  and  social  doctrine 
advanced  by  Auguste  Comte,  under  the  title  De  la 
Philosophic  Positif  (l“4f>).  In  1844  he  was  engaged  by 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  to  form  one  of  a  com¬ 
mission  appointed  to  continue  the  Histoire  Littfraire  de 
Fr>nwe,  and  in  1854  entered  upon  the  editorship  of  the 
“Journal  des  Savants.”  In  1867  he  established  a 
new  review,  “  La  Philosophie  Positif.”  In  January, 
1871,  M.  Gambetta  appointed  him  Prof,  of  History  and 
Geography  in  the  Ecole  Poly  technique,  which  was 
opened  at  Bordeaux  during  the  siege  of  Paris;  and  in 
Dec.  of  the  same  year,  ho  was  elected  to  the  French 
Academy.  Foremost  among  his  works  are  the  Dic- 
tion naive  de.  la  Langue.  Frangaise,  the  greatest  ami  most 
admirable  production  of  its  kind  which  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared  in  any  language,  a  Sup.  to  which  appeared  in  1878, 
and  a  Histoire  de  la  Langue  Frangaise  (1862).  In  1875, 
L.  wjis  elected  a  senator  for  life. 

Livengood’s,  in  N.  C.,  a  twp.  of  Cabarrus  co, 
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Live  Oak,  In  Florida,  a  prec.  of  Suwnnee  co. ;  p.1,396. 
Liverpool,  in  Ohio, a  twp.  of  Columbiana  co  2,907. 
Liverpool,  in  Texas,  a  prec.  of  Brazoria  co. ;  pop.  649. 
Livingston,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Floyd  co. ;  pop.  800. 
Livingston,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Spottsylvania  co. ; 
pop.  2,213. 

Llvisay,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Hancock  co. ;  pop.  418. 
Livonia,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Sherburne  co. ;  p.  263. 
Lizard,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Pocahontas  co. ;  pop.  956. 
Lloyd  Station,  in  Florida,  a  prec. of  Leon  co. ;  p.  219. 
Loklovillo.  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Perry  co.  ;  pop  884. 
Loeliapoka.  ( idk-a-po'kuh ,)  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Lee 
co. ;  pop.  3,456. 

Lorlile  veil,  in  Fir^iwfa,  a  twp.  of  Lunenburg  co. :  pop. 
1,681. 

Loekhournc,  ( Jdk'bvm ,)  in  Ohio ,  a  vill.  of  Hamilton 
twp.,  Franklin  co. ;  pop.  281. 

Loeke,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Rowan  co. ;  p.  1,119. 
Lockhart,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Brooks  co. ;  pop.  1,087. 
Loekington.  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Washington  twp., 
Shelby  co. ;  pop.  214. 

Lock  Marts*,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Stewart  co. ;  pop. 
1,331. 

Lockport,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Henry  co. ;  p.  1,613. 
Lock  port,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  bor.  of  Erieco. ;  pop.  405. 
Lockwoods,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Brunswick 
co. :  pop.  874. 

Lockyer.  Joseph  Norman,  (Ifik'yfir,)  nti  eminent  Eng¬ 
lish  astronomer,  n.  at  Rugby,  1836,  became  in  1870  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Scientific  Instruc¬ 
tion  jtnd  t lie  Advancement  of  Science,  after  having 
been  two  years  previously  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1862  he  published  an  important 
monograph  on  The  Configuration  of  the  Land  and  Water 
on  the  Planet  Mars,  and  in  1866  proposed  a  method  for 
observing  t lie  red  flames  of  the  sun  without  an  eclipse, 
which  method  he  successfully  applied  in  1868.  In  1870, 
Mr.  L.  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  l-nglish  Govern¬ 
ment  Eclipse  Expedition  to  Sicily  in  1870,  and  became 
Bede  Lecturer  on  Astronomy  to  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  1871.  He  is  also  editor  of  Nature,  u  popular 
scientific  periodical  commenced  in  1869. 

Locust,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Christian  co. ;  pop.  825. 
Locust,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Carroll  co  ;  pop.  1,030. 
Locust  Bayou,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Calhoun  co. ; 
pop.  608. 

Locust  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Linn  co. ;  pop. 
2,398. 

Locust  Rale,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Madison  co.; pop. 
3,484. 

Locust  Grove,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Searcy  co. ; 
pop.  524. 

Locust  drove,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Adams  co. ;  p.  103. 
Locust  Grove,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Floyd  co. ;  pop. 
1,991. 

jOClist  Hill,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Breckenrldge  co. ; 
pop.  479. 

Locust  Hill,  in  N.  C.,  a  twp.  of  Caswell  co. ;  p.  1,781. 
Lodgton.  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Fulton  co. ;  pop.  810. 
Logan,  John  A.,  an  American  general,  B.  in  Jackson 
co  ,  Ill.,  1826,  after  successful  practice  of  the  law  became 
a  Democratic  member  of  Congress  in  1858.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  he  took  command  of  a 
regiment  of  volunteers  in  Sept.,  1861,  and  became  a 
major-gen.  in  1862.  He  served  witli  distinction  at  Fort 
Donelson  and  before  Vicksburg,  and  in  October.  1863, 
took  command  of  the  15tli  Army  Corps;  commanded 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  in  an  action  fought  near 
Atlanta,  July  22,  1861.  In  1866  he  entered  Congress  as 
a  Republican  member,  and  agjiin  in  18^8.  and  in  the 
latter  year  acted  as  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeach¬ 
ment  of  Pros.  Johnson.  In  1*71  was  elected  U.  8.  Sen¬ 
ator,  and  held  the  positiou  of  chairman  of  the  Com.  on 
Military  Affairs. 

Logan,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Peoria  co. ;  pop.  1,065. 
Logan,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Marshall  co. :  pop.  273. 
Logan,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Reynolds  co. ;  pop.  910.— 
A  twp.  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  1,057. 

Logan  Creek,  in  Nebraska,  a  twp.  of  Dodge  co. ; 
pop.  723. 

Logan's  Store,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Ruther¬ 
ford  co. ;  pop.  1,597.  . 

Logansville,  in  Pennsi/lvania,  a  vill.  of  Springfield 
twp.,  York  co. ;  pop.  256. 

Logtown,  in  Mississippi,  a  vill.  of  Hancock  co. ;  p.  ICO. 
Lola,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Cherokee  co. ;  pop.  650. 
Lontaii**  Store,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Wilson  co. ; 

pop.  937.  _ 

Loma  Parda,  in  New  Mexico,  a  prec.  of  Mora  co.; 
pop.  412. 

Lonaconing,  in  Maryland ,  a  dist.  of  Alleghany  co. ; 

pop.  3,983.  i  oA  i 

Lonas.  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Knox  co. ;  V°V-  1,’  04. 
London,  in  Iowa,  a  vill.  of  Springfield  twp.,  Cedar  co. ; 

I.oii <1  on .  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Whitley  cn. :  p  9fin 

. . Ion.  in  Minneunta.  a  twp.  of  Freeborn  co. ;  p.  .ill. 

London.  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Kanawha  co.; 
vm)  2  792. 

London's,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Butler  co. ;  p.  1,7*0. 
London  vi  lie.  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Ilanover  twp.,  Ash¬ 
land  co. ;  pop.  Rll.  .... 

Lone  Elm,  in  Tennessee,  a  diet,  of  Henderson  co. ; 

Lone*  Mon n tain,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Claiborne 
co. ;  pop.  519. 

Lone  Pine,  in  California,  a  twp.  of  Inyo  co. ;  pop.  4n8. 
Lone  Oak.  in  Missouri, a  twp.  of  Bates  co.:  p.  1,360. 
Long  Acre,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Beuufort  co. ; 
pop.  1,652. 

Long  Brancli,  a  flourishing  town  and  sea-bathing 
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resort  of  Monmouth  co.,  New  Jersey,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast*  34  m.  S.  of  New  York  city.  This  place  has  be¬ 
come  greatly  in  Vogue  of  late  years  ns  a  fashionable 
■watering-place,  ami  is  resorted  to  during  the  hot  sum¬ 
mer  months  by  crowds  of  visitors*  it  possesses  numer¬ 
ous  elegant  villas  and  commodious  hotels,  and  excel¬ 
lent  drives  and  promenades. 

Long  Brunclt,  in  Virginia,  ft  twp.  of  Franklin  co. ; 
pop.  1,877. 

Loiijf  Cain*  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Abbeville  co. ; 
pop,  1,400. 

Long  Cain,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Troup  co. ;  p.  660. 
Long*  Crook.  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Buone  co. ;  pop. 

*214. — A  twp.  of  Carroll  co. ;  pop.  452. 

Long  (’reek,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Macon  co. ;  p .  1,372. 
Long  Creek,  in  lot  co,  a  twp.  of  Decatur  co. ;  p.  714. 
Long  Creek,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg  co. ;  pop.  1,4  )7. 

Long  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Macon  co.  :j>.502. 
Long  Hollow,  in  7V«n«Asee,adist  of  Unionco.;  p.72l. 
Long  ImIuimI,  in  Maine \  a  plantation  of  Hancock  co. ; 
pop .  177. 

Long  Lake,  in  Michigan ,  a  twp.  of  Grand  Traverse 
co. ;  pop.  333. 

Long  Lake,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Watonwan  co. ; 
pop.  225. 

Long  Marsh,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Clarke  co. ;  pop. 
1,423. 

Long  Prairie,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Todd  co.;  p.643. 
Long  Prairie,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Mississippi  co.; 
pop.  697. 

Long's,  in  Tennessee,  &  dist.  of  Anderson  co. ;  pop.  537. 
Long  Savannah,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  oo.;  pop.  648. 

Loiigstreot,  in  Georgia ,a  dist.  of  Elbert  co. ;  pop.  613. 
Longstreet,  in  Texas, a  pree. of  Montgomery  co.;  p.320. 
Long  Valley,  in  California,  a  twp.  of  Lassen  co. ; 
jwp.  135. 

Longview,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Asliley  co.;  p.  432. 
Long  View,  in  Ke  (uc/r//, a  prec  of  Christian  co.;  n.2,400. 
Lonoke,  (I6n-dh?,)  iu  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Prairie  co. ; 
pop.  371. 

Look i n g-Cw lass,  in  Oregon,  a  precinct  of  Douglas 

co. ;  pop.  480. 

Lookout,  in  Tennessee ;  a  dist.  of  Hamilton  co .:  p.  691. 
Lookout  Mountain,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Dade 
co.;  pop.  126. 

Loomis,  Elias,  (7oo'w?s,).an  American  physicist,  b.  in 
Conn,  1811,  graduated  at  Yale  Coll,  in  1830,  and  be¬ 
came  in  1844  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  New 
York  University.  He  has  published  Elements  of  Natural 
Philosrphy,  and  an  Introduction  to  Practical  Astronomy. 
Loon  Creek,  in  Idaho  Territory,  a  mining  district  of 
Lenlti  co.;  pop.  480. 

Looney,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Polk  co. ;  pop.  1,750. 
Looney's  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Marion 
co. ;  pop.  906. 

Looney's  Tavern,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Winston 
co.;  pop.  222. 

Lopez,  ( lo'path ,)  an  American  filibustering  leader,  b.  in 
Venezuela,  1799.  After  holding  a  colonel’s  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  Spanish  service,  he  organized  in  t lie  U. 
States  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Cuba  in  1849, 
and  another  in  Aug.,  1851,  on  which  latter  occasion  lie 
was  taken  prisoner  and  garrotted  at  Havana. 
Loraiice.  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Bollinger  co. ;  p.  2,872. 
Lord's,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Wilkinson  co. ;  p.  1,806. 
Los  Co  ml  e  lari  os.  ( kd  n-da-lah're-ds, )  in  New  Mexico , 
a  precinct  of  Bernalillo  co. ;  pop.  200. 

Los  Chulos,  (choo’los,)  in  New  Mexico,  a  village  of 
Dofia  AiTaco. ;  pop.  125. 

Los  Frlgos,  ( fre'gos,)  in  New  Mexico ,  a  village  of  San 
Miguel  co. ;  pop.  123. 

Los  Or  legos,  (loce  gre'a-gds,)  in  New  Mexico,  a  prec. 
of  Bernalillo  co.;  pop.  2Q5. 

Los  Lueeros,  (lu-sarros,)  in  New  Mexico,  a  village  of 
La  Joy  a  precinct,  Rio  Arriba  co.;  pop.  119. 

Los  Minibrcs.  ( miuTbraz ,)  in  New  Mexico,  a  village 
of  Grant  co. ;  pop.  184. 

Los  Nietos.  ( ne-a'tos ,)  in  California,  a  twp.  of  Los 
Angeles  co.:  pop.  1.544. 

Los  Plfizitos,  ( plah-ze'tos,)  in  New  Mexico,  a  prec.  of 
Bernalillo  co. ;  pop.  212. 

Los  Ranehos,  in  New  Mexico,  a  prec.  of  Bernalillo 
co.;  pop.  480. 

Lossing.  Benson  John,  (Ifis'nng.)  an  American  histo¬ 
rian,  B.  in  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y..  in  1813,  has  produced 
among  others  the  following  popular  illustrated  works  : 
The  Pictorial  Field- Hook  of  the  Revolution  (2  vols.. 
1850-2) ;  Mount  Vernon  and  its  Associations,  Field-Book 
of  the  War  of  1812,  and  a  Pictorial  History  of  the.  Civil 
if<rr  in  the.  United  States  (3  vols.,  1866-69).  Is  at  present 
editor  of  The  American  Historical  Record . 

Loss  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Perry  co. ;  p.  385. 
Loss  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  twp. of  Newdon  co.;  1,093 
Lost  ('reek,  in  Tennessee.  a  dist.  of  Union  co. ;  543. 

Los  Teeolotenos,  ( ta-ko- lo-tdv 'yds, )  in  New  Mexico, 
a  village  of  San  Miguel  co. ;  pop.  178. 

Lost  Cwrove,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Webster  co. ;  pop.  119. 
Los  Torres,  in  New  Mexico,  a  village  of  San  Miguel 
co.  ;  pop.  1T4. 

Lost  Hi  ver,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Hardy  co. ;  I 
pop.  1.301. 

Los  Troches,  in  New  Mexico ,  a  vill.  of  Quimado  and 
bos  Ti  n  lies  precincts,  Santa  Fe  co. ;  pop.  840.  —  A  prec. 
of  Santa  Fe  co. ;  poo.  376. 

Lost  Valley,  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Lane  co. ;  pop.  171. 

Los  Valles  <le  San  Augustin,  in  New  Mexico,  a 
village  of  San  Miguel  co. ;  pop  399. 

Los  Valles  fie  Aan  Antonio,  in  New  Mexico,  a 
village  of  San  Miguel  co  ;  pop.  242. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

Lottsblirg,  in  Va.,  a  twp.  of  Northumberland  co. 

Lotze,  Rudolf  Hkrmvnn,  (Lut'sth,)  a  German  philoso¬ 
pher,  b.  1817.  Professor  at  Leipsic.  and  subsequently 
at  Gottingen.  A  follower  of  Leibnitz  and  Herbert,  and 
wrote  several  works  on  metaphysics  and  physiology. 

Louisa  Court  House,  in  Pa.,  a  twp.  of  Louisa  co. 

Louisiana.  The  agricultural,  financial,  and  industrial 
statistics  of  this  State,  as  given  in  the  census  of  1870, 
are  as  follows:  Total  number  of  acres  of  land  in  farms 
7,025.817;  of  which  4,003,170  of  woodland,  and  977,007 
of  other  unimproved  soil :  the  cash  value  of  farms  under 
cultivation  $68,215,421,  exclusive  of  $7,159,333  of  imple¬ 
ments  and  machinery :  amount  of  wages  paid  for  hus¬ 
bandry  during  the  year  $11,042,789;  total  value  of  farm 
products  $52, one, 622  ;  of  orchard  stuffs  $142,129;  of  mar¬ 
ket  gardens  $176,969;  of  lumber,  &c.,  $92,596.  In  the 
same  year,  the  value  of  home  manufs.  summed  up  ag¬ 
gregate  returns  figuring  at  $64,416.  Of  live-stock  on 
farms  $15,929,188.  The  enumeration  of  live-stock  was: 
horses  59,738;  mules  and  asses  61,338;  milch  cows 
102,076:  working  oxen  32,596;  other  cattle  200,589; 
sheep  118,602;  swine  338,326.  The  out-turn  of  farm 
products  gave  the  following  results: 

bhs.  9,906  Tobacco,  lbs. 


Wheat, 

Rye, 

Indian  corn, 
Oat 8, 

Barley, 

Buckwheat, 


9,906 
984 
7,596,628 
17,782 
1,226 
260 


Pease  and  beans,  “  26,888 
Irish  potatoes,  “  67,695 

Sweet  potatoes,  “  1,023,796 
Honey,  lbs.  37,646 
Rice,  “  15,854.012 


Tobacco, 

Cane  sugar, 
Wool, 

Butter, 

Cheese, 

Wax, 

Hay, 

Wine, 

Cane  molasses 
Sorghum 


tons, 

gis. 


15,541 

80,700 

140,428 

322,405 

11,747 

2,363 

8,776 

4, 585, ISO 

iso 


Cotton,  bales,  350,832 


Total  number  of  farms  in  the  State  28,481.  showing  an 
increase  of  11,153  over  the  last  decennial  returns.  The 
percentage  of  unimproved  land  under  tillage  was  70*9, 
against  60  2  in  i860.  Turning  to  matters  of  finance  and 
revenue,  we  find  the  State  possessing  a  total  assessed 
value  $253,371,890;  of  which  $191,3421,376  represented 
real  estate,  and  the  balance  personal  estate:  as  against 
a  true  valuation  of  both  real  and  personal  estate  stand¬ 
ing  at  $323, 125,666.  These  figures  exhibit  a  decrease 
since  the  period  of  the  bust  census  (1860)  of :  total  as¬ 
sessed  value  $182,415,375;  true  value  of  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  estate  $278,992,902.  Total  amount  of  taxation 
$7,060,722;  of  which  State  assessments  absorbed  $2,671,- 
693;  county  $4,109,999;  municipal  $279,030:  increase 
over  1860  $2,099,942.  Total  public  State  debt  (other 
than  national)  $53,087 ,441 ;  of  which  $22,560,233  is 
funded  upon  bonds  in  circulation  ;  all  other  $2,461,501 ; 
county  debt,  secured  by  bonds  (other  than  national  ), 
$847,526;  all  other  $479,109 :  total  municipal  and  non¬ 
public  bonded  debt  $18,123,007;  all  other  $8,616,062. 
The  aggregate  returns  of  true  population  give  a  capita¬ 
tion  of  726,915;  of  which  362,065  white;  364,210  col¬ 
ored;  71  Chinese;  and  569  Indian.  Male  citizens  ar¬ 
rived  at  legal  age  159,007.  Gain  of  population  18,913, 
or  2  67  per  cent. ;  of  which  white  gain  P29per  cent.,  and 
colored  3*95  per  cent.  Of  the  above  capitation  665,088 
were  of  American  nativity,  61,827  of  foreign.  P.  1524. 

Louisiana,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp*  of  Chicot  co. ;  p.  1,059. 

Louisville,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Appling  co. ;  p.  291. 

Lout  re,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Audrain  co. ;  pop.  1,003. 
—  A  twp.  of  Montgomery  co. ;  pop.  1,835. 

Lovejoy,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Iroquois  co. ;  pop.  240. 

Lovelace's,  in  TV.  Carolina,  a  twp.of  Wilkes  co.;  p.  627. 

Love  Laffy.  in  N.Carolina.  a  twp.  of  Burke  co. :  p.  597. 

Love's,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Maury  co. ;  pop.  626. 

Lovington.  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Moultrie  co. ;  p.  1,588. 

Low.  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Campbell  co. ;  pop.  574. 

Low<li  vor.  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Clinch  co. ;  pop.  361. 

Lowe,  in  hlinois,  a  twp.  of  Moultrie  co. ;  pop.  786. 

Lowoll.  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Chambers  co. ;  pop.  843. 

Lowell,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Cherokee  co. ;  pop.  1,612. 

Lowell,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Muskegon  co. ;  pep.  167. 

Lowell,  in  New  York ,  a  vill.  of  Westmoreland  twp., 
Oneida  co.;  pop.  171. 

Lower,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Franklin  co. ;  pop  960. 

Lower,  in  Kentwlcn,  a  prec.  of  Elliott  co.;  pop.  933. 

Lower  Anton  ClliCO,  iu  New  Mexico,  a  vill.  of  San 
Miguel  co. ;  pop.  556. 

Lower  Beech  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Haw¬ 
kins  co. ;  pup.  884. 

Lower  Ron  Icier,  in  Montana  Temitory ,  a  twp.  of 
Jefferson  co. ;  pop.  100. 

Low  er  Rouff,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Jefferson  co. ; 
pup.  1,353. 

Lower  Brush  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of 
Green  co. ;  pop.  1,525. 

Lower  Buffalo,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Humphreys 
co. ;  pop.  1.041. 

Lower  Causley,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Cocke  co. ; 
pop.  800. 

Lower  Canyon  City,  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Grant 
co. ;  pop.  168. 

Lower  Clinch,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Hawkins  co. ; 
pop.  752. 

Lower  Coneto,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Edge¬ 
combe  co. ;  pop.  2,000. 

Lower  Creek,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Burke, 
co. ;  pop.  750. —  A  twp.  of  Caldwell  co. ;  poji,  1,092. 

Lower  Cueva,  in  New  Mexico ,  a  vill.  of  San  Miguel 

I  co* ;  V °P-  H4. 

Lower  Elk  Fork,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Camp- 

I  bell  co. ;  pop.  473. 

Lower  Fishing:  Creek,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp. 

I  of  Edgecombe  co. ;  pop.  1,629. 

Lower  Fork,  iu  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Burke  co. ; 

I  pop.  616, 
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Lower  Henderson,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Hender* 

son  co. 

Lower  Hiawassee,  in  Ga.,  a  dist.  of  Towns  co. 

Lower  Hominy,  in  N.  C.,  a  twp.  of  Buncombe  co. 

Lower  John  Creek,  in  Ky., a  prec.  of  Pike  co. 

Lower  Lafave,  in  Ark.,  a  twp.  of  Yell  co. 

Lower  Las  Vegas,  in  New  Mex.,  a  vill.  of  San  Mi¬ 
guel  co. 

Lower  Molalla,  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Clackamas  co. 

Lower  Mountain,  in  Term.,  a  dist.  of  Johnson  co. 

Lower  Peaell  Tree,  in  Ala.,  a  twp.  of  Wilcox  co. 

Lower  Poor  Fork,  in  Ky.,  a  prec.  of  Harlan  co. 

Lower  Keg  ion.  in  Ky.,  a  prec.  of  Whitley  co. 

Lower  Home,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Smith  co. 

Lower  Spring  Creek,  in  Ga.,  a  dist.  of  Decatur  co. 

Low  ertowu,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Daviess  co. 

Lower  White  Oak,  in  Term.,  a  dist.  of  Humphreys  co. 

Lower  Young  Cane,  iu  Ga.,  a  dist.  of  Union  co. 

Lowery's,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  McMinn  co. 

Low'e's.  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Greene  co. 

Lowndes,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Colleton  dist. 

Low's,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Henry  co. 

Loyal,  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Clark  co. 

Lnalaba,  or  Congo,  a  river  of  Africa,  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world;  total  length,  abt.  2,900  miles.  It 
has  its  source  near  the  high  plateau,  S.  of  Lake  Tan¬ 
ganyika,  Central  Africa,  and  empties  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  drains  an  area  of  about  860,000  sq  miles,  and, 
excepting  some  cataracts  near  the  equator,  is  navigable 
for  nearly  2,000  miles.  At*  2°  N.  lat.,  the  northern 
course  of  the  rivpr  bends  to  the  \.W.,  then  W.,  and 
finally  to  S.W.,  where  its  breadth  is  from  2  to  10  miles, 
and  filled  with  islands.  The  Lmtlaba  was  discovered 
by  Livingstone,  but  its  Identity  with  the  Congo  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  Stanley,  in  1877.  It  flows  through  a  rich 
and  populous  country, abounding  in  ivory,  pahu  oil, cot¬ 
ton,  &c.  —  Stanley. 

Lu  beck,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Wood  co.:p  2  009. 

Lubbock.  Sir  John,  Bart.,  (luh'bdk.)  a  distinguished 
English  scientist,  b.  iu  London,  1834.  He  is  President 
of  the  Entomological  Society,  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Linnaean  and  Ethnological  Societies,  and  has  published 
Pre- Historic  Times,  as  illustrated  by  Ancient  Remains  and 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Modem  Savages,  (2d  ed., 
1869.)  and  The  Origin  of  Civilization  and  the  IVimitive 
Condition  of  Man. 

Luoas,  in  Arfozwsas,  a  twp.  of  Crittenden  co. ;  pop.  190. 

Luoa*.  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Effingham  co. ;  jwp.  592. 

Liioum,  in  DYscowm?,  a  twp.  of  Dunn  co. ;  pop.  317. 

Luoca,  Pauline,  ( look'kak ,)  an  eminent  vocalist,  b.  of 
poor  parents  at  Vienna  in  1844.  Having  been  while 
yet  a  child  found  to  have  a  promising  voice,  she  was 
enabled  by  the  kindness  of  friends  to  enter  upon  a 
course  of  musical  study,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
she  made  her  (If but  at  the  Olmtitz  Theatre  in  Sept., 
1859,  as  Elvira  in  Verdi’s  “  Hernani,”  with  such  success 
that  brilliant  offers  were  at  once  made  her  from  many 
parts  of  Germany.  She  next  appeared  at  Prague  in  the 
roles  of  Valentine  and  Norma;  and  attracting  the  notice 
of  Meyerbeer,  that  composer  selected  her  to  take  the 
part  of  the  heroine  in  his  new  opera,  “  L’Africaine,”  iu 
which  she  appeared  at  the  Opera,  Berlin,  with  brilliant 
success.  In  1863  she  entered  upon  an  engagement  at 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  London,  and  made  a  furore  in 
the  musical  world  of  that  city.  In  Nov.,  1865,  Mdlle. 
L.  married  the  Baron  von  llohdeu,  a  Prussian  officer, 
from  whom  she  separated  in  1872,  and  proceeded  to  the 
U.  States,  where  she  met  with  a  triumphant  reception. 

Luoestor.  in  North  Carolina,  a  township  of  Buncombe 
co. ;  pop.  2,180. 

Luciim,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Warren  co. :  p.  1.856. 

Liiffor*.  Alexander  Nicola ievitch.  Count  von,  ( loo '- 
diirz,)  a  distinguished  Russian  general,  n  1790,  of  Ger¬ 
man  descent.  He  served  in  t lie  campaigns  of  1812-14, 
and  in  1848  occupied  \\  ailachia  with  an  army  corps, 
and  in  the  year  following  entered  Transylvania,  where 
he  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  the  Austrian  general 
Pac  k ner,  took  Kronstadt  and  Hermannstadt,  July  21st, 
and  on  the  31st  defeated  the  Hungarian  army  under 
Bern.  Aug.  4th,  he  again  defeated  the  latter,  and  com¬ 
bining  his  troops  with  those  of  Ktidiger,  compelled 
Gen.  Gfirgey  to  surrender,  13th.  He  afterwards  held  an 
important  command  in  the*  Crimea,  and  in  1861  was 
made  Lieutenant-General  of  Poland. 

Luff  low.  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Champaign  co. ;  p.  920. 

Lllfflow.  in  Maine,  a  twp.  of  Aroostook  co. ;  pop.  371. 

Luff  low.  in  Mississippi,  a  prec.  of  Sc  ott  co  ;  pip.  777. 

Luke**  Store,  iu  Georgia,  a  district  of  Columbia  co.; 
pop.  652. 

Lumber  Briffjio.  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Robe¬ 
son  co. ;  pop.  1,075. 

Lumber  Ci ty,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  Clear¬ 
field  co. ;  pop.  230. 

Lu  pul  ill.  ( loo'pfi-JTn .)  [From  Mod.  L.  lupultis ,  the 
hop.]  (Chern.)  The  fine  yellow  powder  of  hops.  It 
has  a  penetrating  aromatic  odor,  and  is  found  to  consist 
of  minute  resinous  grains,  which  attach  themselves  to 
the  fingers  and  render  them  rough. 

Lura.  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Blue  Earth  co. :  pop.  433. 

Lurky,  in  N.  Chrolina.  a  twp.  of  Sampson  co  ;  p.  1,167. 

Lusby'tt  Mill,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Owen  co. ; 
pop.  1,737. 

Luton,  (loo'tn,)  a  market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
co.  Bedford,  30  m  N.N.W.  of  London,  on  the  river  Lea. 
Straw-hat  manufacture  is  the  staple  trade.  Pop.  24,642. 

Lux  Vm  bou  rg£,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Stearns  co. ; 
pop.  237. 

Luthorville,  in  Maryland,  a  village  of  Baltimore  co. ; 
pop.  382. 

Lu'tliorau*.  The  statistics  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
iu  the  U.  States  in  1879  Were,  according  to  the  Church 
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Almanac  for  that  year,  as  follows:  24  synods  affiliated 
with  the  General  Sylmd  (North),  numbering  SOI  minis¬ 
ters.  1.240  congregations,  and  11s, 688  communicants; 
6  synods  affiliated  with  the  General  Synod  (South), 
numbering  OS  ministers,  174  congregations,  and  13,174 
common ican is ;  12  synods  affiliated  with  the  General 
Council,  numbering  741  ministers,  1,412  congregations, 
and  206,747  communicants;  S  synods  engaged  in  the 
Organization  of  tin*  Synodical  Conference,  numbering 
1,140  niinisters.  1.S69  congregations,  and  291,229  com¬ 
municants;  and  10  independent  synods  not  affiliated 
witli  any  general  body,  numbering  231  ministers,  603 
congregations,  and  49,9m)  communicants,  making  a 
grand  total  ot  3,011  ministers  and  679,728  communi¬ 
cants. 

Lti  zerne,  in  Iowa,  a  vill.  of  Leroy  twp.,  Benton  co.;  pap. 

Lytosvftllo.  in  Texas,  a  vill.  of  Presidio  co. ;  pop.  121. 

layman,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Ford  co. ;  pop.  740. 

Lynch,  ill  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Texas  co.  ;  pop.  522. 

Lynch.  William  F..  (finch,)  an  American  naval  officer 
aud  explorer,  b.  iu  Virginia,  1805;  i>.  1SG5.  lie  was 
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author  of  a  Narrative  o  f  the  United  States  Expedition  to 
the  River  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  (1849). 
Lynchburg,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Mason  co.  ;poj>.  804. 
Lynch's  Blanche,  in  Texas,  a  vill.  of  Stephens  co. ; 
POP •  42. 

Lynd,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Redwood  co. ;  pop.  268. 
Lymlon.  in  Michigan .  a  twp.  of  Washtenaw  co. ;  p.  823. 
Lynn,  in  I/linois,  a  vill.  of  Henderson  co. ;  pop.  261. — 
A  twp.  of  Henry  co. ;  pop.  1,119.  —  A  twp.  of  Knox  co. ; 
pop.  956. 

Lynn,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  McLeod  co. ;  pop.  243. 
Lynii'  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Cedar  co.;  poj).  2,670. 
Lynn,  in  Ohio ,  a  twp.  of  Hardin  co. ;  poj).  457. 

Lynn,  in  Utah  Territory ,  a  prec.  of  Weber  co. ;  pop. 314. 
Lynn,  in  W scon  sin,  a  twp.  ot  Clark  co. ;  pop.  108. 

Ly  im  ville.  in  Kenlucl.y.  a  prec.  of  Graves  co. :  p.  1,311. 
Lynn  v  i  lie,  in  Tennessee,  a  diet,  and  vill.  of  Giles  co.; 
pop.  1,397, 

Lyn  villc,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Burke  co.4  pop. 
1 ,020. 

Ly'011.  Nathaniel,  an  American  general,  n.  in  Conn.. 
1819,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841,  served  in  the 
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Mexican  War  (1846-47),  and  in  1861  held  command  of 
the  U.  S.  Arsenal  at  St.  Louis.  In  June  of  the  same 
year  he  was  given  the  command  of  the  military  depart¬ 
ment  of  Missouri,  on  the  17th  defeated  t  he  Confederates 
at  Bonneville,  and  on  Aug.  10th  was  killed  in  the  battlo 
of  Wilson’s  Creek. 

Lyon,  in  Iowa,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Minnesota; 
«r«i,  abt.  600  m«|.  m.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
Sioux  River,  and  intersected  by  Rock  River.  I*r>p.  221. 

Lyon,  in  Kansas ,  a  twp.  of  Cherokee  co. ;  pop.  378. 

Lyon,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Franklin  co. ;  pop. 3,528.  — 
A  twp.  of  Knox  co. ;  pop.  1,121.  —  A  twp.  of  Lewis  co. ; 
pop.  820. 

Lyon,  in  Nebraska,  a  western  co. :  pop.  78. 

Lyon,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Preston  co. ;  p.  2.612. 

Lyon*'  in  Missouri,  a  vill.  of  Vineyard  twp.,  Law  rence 
co. ;  pop.  80. 

Lyon*,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Orangeburgh  co. ; 
pop.  1,537. 

Lyon's,  in  Tennessee,  a  disfc.  of  Wilson  co. ;  pop.  861. 

Lytle’S  Fork,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Scott  co .\pop. 
1,634. 


Labor.  Labour,  (Id'ber,)  n.  [Fr.  labeur  •  Tt.  lavdro ; 
Lat.  labor ,  akin  to  labo,  to  be  ready  to  fall  ;  Heb.  labat, 
to  fall,  to  be  thrown  down.]  Fatiguing  toil  or  exertion 
of  body  ;  physical  work  or  effort;  exertion  of  muscu¬ 
lar  strength  ;  employment  of  bodily  activity ;  —  used  in 
distinction  from  effort  or  exercise  of  a  sportive  or  non- 
com  pulsory  character. 

“  Crown*  ...  a  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease.’'— Goldsmith. 

— Intellectual  exertion;  application  of  the  mind;  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  intelligence;  effort  of  mental  powers,  united 
with  bodily  employment.  —  Heroic  achievement;  any¬ 
thing  done,  or  to  he  done,  which  necessitates  hard  work, 
or  require*  wearisome  exertion. 

"  So  he  with  difficulty  and  labour  hard 
Mov'd  on,  with  difficulty  aud  labour  he.” — Milton. 

— The  pangs  of  childbirth  :  travail ;  as,  a  woman  in  labor. 

— In  Mexico,  a  land-measure,  equal  to  an  area  of  177  acres. 

(/W.  Econ.)  According  to  the  definition  of  Senior, 
“the  voluntary  exertion  of  bodily  or  mental  faculties 
for  the  purpose  of  production.”  Nature  spontaneously 
furnishes  the  matter  of  which  commodities  are  made; 
but,  independently  of  labor,  matter  is  seldom  of  much 
use.  ami  is  never  of  any  value.  “  Labor  was  the  first 
price,  the  original  purchase-money,  that  was  paid  for  all 
things.  It  was  not  by  gold  or  by  silver,  but  by  labor, 
that  all  the  "wealth  of  the  world  was  originally  pur¬ 
chased.”  (  Adam  Smith.)  —  The  progress  of  the  human 
race,  at  different  times  and  in  different  countries,  has 
generally  been  pretty  much  in  proportion  to  their  ex- 
pertness  in  appropriating  the  raw  products  of  nature 
and  adapting  them  to  their  use.  “  Labor,”  says  McCul¬ 
loch,  “is  the  talisman  that  lias  raised  man  from  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  savage,  that  lias  changed  the  desert  and 
the  forest  into  cultivated  fields,  that  has  covered  the 
earth  with  cities  and  the  ocean  witii  ships,  that  has 
given  plenty,  comfort,  and  elegance,  instead  of  want, 
misery,  and  barbarism.”  Labor  is  not  creative  of  objects, 
but  of  utilities.  All  the  labor  in  the  world  could  not 
produce  one  particle  of  matter;  it  can  only  change 
what  is  useless  into  what  is  useful  to  men.  The  utilities 
produced  by  labor  are,  according  to  J.  S.  Mill,  of  three 
kinds :  — “  First,  utilities  fixed  and  embodied  in  outward 
objects,  by  labor  employed  in  investing  external  ma¬ 
terial  things  with  properties  which  render  them  service¬ 
able  to  human  beings;  this  is  the  common  case,  and  re¬ 
quires  no  illustration.  Secondly,  utilities  fixed  and  em¬ 
bodied  in  human  beings,  the  labor  being,  in  this  case, 
employed  in  conferring  on  human  beings  qualities  which 
render  them  serviceable  to  themselves  and  others;  to 
this  class  belongs  the  labor  of  all  concerned  in  educa¬ 
tion,  not  only  school  masters,  tutors,  and  professors,  but 
governments,  so  far  as  they  aim  successfully  at  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  people;  moralists  and  clergymen,  as 
far  as  productive  of  benefit ;  the  labor  of  physicians,  as 
far  as  instrumental  in  preserving  life  and  physical  or 
mental  efficiency,”  Ac.  “  Thirdly,  and  lastly,  utilities  not 
fixed  or  embodied  in  any  object,  but  consisting  in  a  mere 
service  rendered,  a  pleasure  given,  an  inconvenience  or 
a  pain  averted,  during  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  hut 
without  leaving  a  permanent  acquisition  in  the  im¬ 
proved  qualities  of  any  person  or  thing,  the  labor  being 
employed  in  producing  a  utility  directly,  not  (as  in  the 
two  former  cases)  in  fitting  some  other  thing  to  afford 
a  utility  ;  such,  for  example,  is  the  labor  of  the  musical 
performer,  the  actor,  the  public  declaimer  or  reciter, 
and  the  showman.”  Some  good,  or  it  may  be  evil,  may 
be  produced  beyond  the  moment,  hut  it  is  the  immedi¬ 
ate  pleasure  that  is  the  effect  intended.  —  See  Polit.cal 
Economy. 

— r.  n.  [Lat.  labore,  from  labor.]  To  work;  to  toil ;  to  ex¬ 
ert  muscular  strength  and  bodily  activity;  to  act  or 
move  with  painful  effort,  particularly  iu  servile  occupa¬ 
tions. 

“  The  many  still  must  labour  for  the  oue  !  ”  —  Byron. 

— To  struggle;  to  contend,  as  with  difficulties,  or  as  if 
under  a  burden;  —  generally  with  under. 

“  The  work  under  our  labour  grows."  —  Milton. 

— To  apply  or  exert  one’s  physical  or  mental  powers,  or 
both,  in  the  prosecution  of  any  design  or  purpose;  to 
strive;  to  move  with  circumspection  or  difficulty. 

— To  take  pains. 

*•  a  fruitful  mind  should  not  so  much  labour  what  to  speak,  as 
to  flud  what  to  leave  unspoken.”  —  Bacon. 

>—To  be  in  travail ;  to  endure  the  pangs  of  ehildbirth. 

(Naut.)  To  pitch  and  roll  heavily;  to  move  irregu¬ 


larly,  or  with  a  rate  of  progress  impeded  by  stress  of] 
weather, —  said  of  a  ship;  as,  she  labored  heavily  iu  the 
trough  of  the  sea. 

— v.  a.  To  till ;  to  cultivate  ;  to  work  at;  hence,  to  arrive 
at  by  labor,  or  physical  exertion.  —  To  prosecute  with 
effort;  to  finish  with  studied  exactitude  or  scrupulosity. 

— To  fabricate  with  toilful  exertion;  to  shape  or  form  with 
attentive  care. 

“  Th’  artificer  .  .  .  command  to  labour  arms  for  Troy.”  —  Drydtn. 

— To  beat;  to  belabor;  to  thrash. 

"  Labour  him  with  many  a  sturdy  stroke."  —  Dryden. 

Laboring-oar.  {Naut.)  In  rowing,  the  Stroke-oar, 
q.  v. 

Lab  rador,  an  immense  peninsula  of  British  N.  Amer¬ 
ica,  oppo>ite  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Belleisle,  extending  between 
the  50th  and  <  4th  parallels  of  N.  Lat.,  and  between  Lon. 
56°  and  78°  W. ;  being  bounded  S.  by  Canada  and  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  N.  by 
Hudson’s  Straits,  and  W.  by  Hudson’s  Bay;  area ,  esti¬ 
mated  at  170,00:)  sq.  m.,  with  a  fixed  pop.  of  5,000,  consist¬ 
ing  chiefly  of  Esquimaux,  with  but  a  few  Europeans.  L. 
is  generally  described  as  one  of  the  most  dreary  and 
naked  regions  of  theglohe,  exhibiting  scarcely  anything 
except  rocks  destitute  of  vegetation.  But,  though  this 
he  its  appearance  when  seen  from  off  the  coast,  on  pene¬ 
trating  a  little  into  its  interior,  the  surface  is  found  to 
he  thickly  clothed  with  pines,  birches,  and  poplars,  and 
with  a  profusion  of  delicate  berries.  It  is  everywhere 
most  copiously  irrigated  by  brooks,  streams,  ponds,  and 
lakes.  A  chain  of  high  mountains  appears  inland,  but 
their  height  is  not  correctly  known.  Mount  Thoresby, 
near  the  coast,  is  2,730  feet  high.  The  Labrador  feld¬ 
spar  is  found  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  Nain.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  rock  is  gneiss,  overlaid  by  a  bed  of  sandstone, 
alternately  red  and  white,  and  strongly  marked  with 
iron  near  the  surface;  above  this,  again,  are  varieties 
of  secondary  limestone,  arranged  in  parallel  strata,  and 
full  of  shells.  A  few  miles  from  the  shore,  the  secon¬ 
dary  formations  disappear,  leaving  gneiss  and  mica-slate 
on  the  surface.  The  climate  is  extremely  severe,  the 
thermometer  occasionally  falling  below  zero  of  Fahr. ; 
the  summers  ar»*  of  short  duration,  with  an  average  day- 
temperature  of  58°.  The  prevailing  winds,  on  the  E.  coast, 
are  from  W.S.W.  to  N.W. ;  there  is  less  fog  than  on  the 
neighboring  island  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  Straits  of 
Belleisle  are  never  frozen  over.  Corn  will  not  ripen; 
but  potatoes,  cabbages,  spinach,  and  turnips  answer 
pretty  well.  The  wealth  of  the  country,  however,  con¬ 
sists  chiefly  in  the  abundance  of  fish  on  its  coasts. 
Whales,  cod,  salmon,  and  herrings  are  extremely  plen¬ 
tiful.  The  Labrador  fishery  is  nearly  confined  to  the  S.E. 
tract,  opposite  Newfoundland;  within  a  few  years  it  has 
increased  sixfold,  and  now  rivals  that  of  Newfoundland. 
During  the  fishing-season,  abt.  300  schooners  come  down 
from  the  latter  to  the  fishing-stations  of  Labrador,  and 
about  half  the  produce  is  6ent  to  St.  John’s,  the  re¬ 
mainder  being  exported  to  England,  Lisbon,  and  the 
Mediterranean.  The  American  fishing-vessels  average 
about  400,  principally  sloops  and  schooners,  manned  by 
crews  varying  from  9  to  13  hands,  making  a  total  of 
about  6,000  men  Each  man  catches,  at  an  average, 
about  100  quintals  of  fish  during  the  season;  and  tbel 
oil  is  in  the  proportion  of  1  ton  to  200  quintals.  They 
frequent  chiefly  the  N.  part  of  the  coast,  clean  their  tisii 
on  board,  and  leave  L.  early  in  September.  From  16,000 
to  18,000  seals  are  taken  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  pro¬ 
ducing  about  350  tons  of  oil;  and  the  export  of  furs  of 
wolves,  bears,  foxes,  and  beavers,  caught  in  the  interior, 
averages  $20,000  per  annum.  The  European  residents 
are  English,  Irish,  or  Jersey  servants,  left  in  charge  of 
the  property  in  the. fishing-rooms,  and  who  also  employ 
themselves  in  catching  seals.  Their  principal  settle¬ 
ments  are  at  Bradore  Bay,  l’Ansele-hlanc,  and  Forteau 
Bay,  the  last  being  by  far  the  most  considerable.  L.  was 
discovered  by  Cabot  iu  1496,  and  re-discovered  by  Hud¬ 
son  in  1610.  The  Moravians  formed  their  first  settlement 
in  1752.  Their  habits,  and  quiet,  unobtrusive  life,  render 
them  comparatively  unknown.  They  trade  with  the 
native  Esquimaux  (Figs.  966,  967),  bartering  coarse 
cloths,  powder,  shot,  guns,  and  edge-tools  for  furs  and 
oils.  Their  influence  is  alleged  to  have  been  very  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  natives,  not  only  in  changing  their  religious 
belief,  but  in  improving  both  their  moral  and  physical 
condition.  Murder,  and  acts  of  violence,  are  much  less 
frequent  than  formerly,  and  mutual  enmities  have  been 
removed.  Their  boats,  houses,  and  fishing-implements 
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are  better  constructed,  and  many  of  them  have  begun 
to  exercise  foresight  and  economy. 

Lake  I>werilii{£S.  ( Archseol .)  Under  this  name  is 
known  a  class  of  habitations  dating  from  pre-hi«toric 
times,  and  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world  —  the 
best  examples  being  in  Switzerland.  They  are  of  two 
kinds  of  construction,  viz.,  fascine  dwellings ,  and  pile 
dwellings.  The  first  were  erected  on  a  foundation  of 
boughs  of  trees,  osiers,  Ac.,  plaited  together  in  hori¬ 
zontal  layers,  intersticed  with  layers  of  mud,  clay,  or 
gravel,  the  entire  structure  embedded  in  the  water, 
and  there  secured  by  an  arrangement  of  stakes.  The 
pile  dwellings,  on  the  other  hand,  were  raised  on  plat¬ 
forms,  sustained  by  piles  projecting  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  with  their  lateral  extremities  sunk  deeply 
below  the  bed  of  the  lake.  These  habitations  are  co¬ 
existent  with  the  stone  age,  and  still  remain  among 
some  of  the  ruder  peoples  of  the  earth  —  notably  in 
Central  Africa  and  several  of  the  islands  of  Malaysia. 
The  remains  found  iu  Ireland,  Scotland,  ami  Wales 
are  knowu  by  the  title  of  crannoges  (q.  v.).  As  before 
stated,  these  dwellings  have  been  found  to  exist  in 
their  highest  perfection  in  Switzerland,  where  whole 
villages  of  them  have  been  explored  iu  Lakes  Moosee- 
dorf,  Neufchatel,  Morat,  Constance,  Geneva,  Bienne, 
and  Zurich.  From  the  first  named  of  these  —  explored 
in  1855-6  —  were  taken  immense  quantities  of  imple¬ 
ments  and  utensils  of  horn,  bone,  stone,  bronze,  and 
pottery;  together  with  a  few  of  wood,  iron,  and  even 
gold,  and  also  some  few  human  remains.  In  1858,  at 
Robenhausen,  near  Lake  Pfaffikon,  in  the  canton  of 
Zurich,  a  village  of  pre-historic  times  was  discovered 
in  the  form  of  an  irregular  quadrangle,  covering  nearly 
three  acres  of  peat  moor.  This  village  was  built  on 
oak,  beach,  and  fir  piles  —  in  number  some  100,000, 
from  10  to  11  feet  in  length,  pointed  with  stone  axes, 
and  driven  in  from  2  to  3  feet  distant  from  each  other. 
The  platform  consisted  of  cross-pieces  and  planks,  se¬ 
cured  to  the  piles  by  wooden  pius  or  treenails,  and 
with  the  outermost  piles  fastened  together  by  a  system 
of  hurdles.  Of  these  piles,  three  tiers  were  found, 
ranging  one  above  another,  denoting  their  construc¬ 
tion  at  three  different  periods.  At  this  place  were 
discovered  various  implements  and  appliances  of  do¬ 
mestic  origin  ami  use:  nets,  matting,  and  woven  cloth 
of  bast  and  flax  ;  much  debris  of  pottery  ;  weapons  and 
tools  of  flint,  horn,  and  bone;  as  well  as  several  long 
bows  of  the  kind  still  used  by  the  savages  of  Polynesia, 
and  a  canoe  12  ft.  in  length,  \l/£  ft.  in  width,  and  5  ft. 
iu  depth. —  Since  the  discovery  of  these  8wiss  lake 
dwellings,  kindred  remains  have  been  brought  to  light 
in  the  Jura,  ami  other  parts  of  France,  and  in  Italy, 
Bavaria,  Denmark,  and  some  parts  of  Germany.  Since 
1839  more  than  100  lake  dwellings  have  been  found  iu 
Ireland  and  Scotland  —  the  latest  at  Loch  Etivo,  iu  the 
latter  country,  iu  1871.  —  Much  information  on  this 
subject  may  be  gathered  from  Heer’s  Primeval  Life  in 
Switzerland  (London,  1874),  Lyell’s  Antiquity  of  Man 
(Lond.,  1863),  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  Pt'e- Historic  Times 
(Lond.,  1869),  and  Keller’s  Lake  Dwellings  (N.  Y.  1878). 

Liu  Kill'  ( Le-yu  Kee-yu,)  (raispelled  LdoChoo  on  most 
maps,)  is  a  group  of  islands  forming  an  integral  part 
of  the  Japanese  Empire,  in  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  S.  of 
Japan,  midway  between  the  hitter  phice  aud  Formosa, 
and  abt.  40i>  m.  E.  of  China  Lat.  between  26°  and  28° 
N.,  Ion.  127°  and  129°  E.  There  are,  in  all,  about  30 
islands;  but  excepting  the  Great  Liu  Kin  island,  they 
are  mostly  of  interior  dimensions.  Ext.  about  80  111. 
in  length,  and  between  12  and  15  miles  in  average 
breadth.  They  have  a  delightful  climate,  and  a  very 
fertile  soil,  aud  produce  many  of  the  fruits  aud  vege¬ 
tables  of  more  civilized  countries.  Prod,  rice,  millet, 
6Ugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  tea;  also  bananas, 
oranges,  peaches,  Ac.  The  inhabitants  are  closely  al¬ 
lied  in  descent  to  the  Japanese.  Their  religion  is  a 
form  of  Buddhism.  The  government  is  despotic.  Their 
ruler,  a  prince,  is  subject  to  the  Mikado  of  Japan,  pay¬ 
ing  a  yearly  tribute.  These  islands  were  conquered  by 
the  Prince  of  Satsuma,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  A  dele¬ 
gation  of  nobles  and  their  servants  from  Liu  Kill  now 
(1874)  reside  in  Tokio,  Japan;  and  three  Liu  Kiu  am¬ 
bassadors  were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  first  Jap¬ 
anese  railway,  in  1872.  The  inhabitants  are  strong, 
and  well  made,  and  of  the  same  height  as  the  Japa¬ 
nese.  The  capital,  Chiu  Zan  0.  is  a  few  miles  from 
Napa,  the  chief  port,  near  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Great 
Liu  Kiu.  Pop.  in  1872,  166,789. 
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MThe  thirteenth  letter  and  the  tenth  consonant  of 
the  English  language.  It  is  the  labial  letter  of 
•  the  liquid  series,  and  in  all  positions  has  one  uni¬ 
form,  well-known  sound,  as  in  mine,  camp ,  jam.  It  is 
pronounced  with  a  kind  of  humming  inward,  the  lips 
closed,  open  and  full  in  the  beginning,  obscure  in  the 
end,  and  mainly  in  the  midst.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest 
t"  articulate,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  first  uttered  by 
children,  and  in  most  languages  it  forms  a  prominent 
letter  in  the  words  for  mother.  The  letter  m  has  a 
place  in  all  known  languages,  and  the  English  sound  of 
it  is  that  which  it  has  also  in  most  of  the  European 
tongues.  In  French  and  Portuguese,  however, at  the  end 
of  a  word,  and  in  most  cases  at  the  end  of  asy  liable,  it  loses 
its  proper  sound,  and  serves  only  to  give  a  nasal  sound  to 
the  vowel  which  generally  precedes  it.  Among  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans,  too,  m  was  but  faintly  pronounced,  being 
rather  a  rest  between  two  syllables  than  an  articulation  ; 
and  hence  it  was  subject  to  elision.  M  passes  easily 
into  other  letters,  losing  itself  in  the  preceding  or  suc¬ 
ceeding  letter,  —  a  circumstance  which  the  etymologist 
must  bear  in  mind  in  seeking  the  derivation  or  connec¬ 
tion  of  words  having  that  letter  in  their  root.  M  inter¬ 
changes  with  n,  6,  p ,  r,  and  to,  and  frequently  disappears 
altogether.  Like  other  liquids,  it  also  uot  unfrequeutly 
changes  its  position  with  regard  to  the  vowel  of  a  root. 
In  writing  two  m’s  successively,  the  Germans  frequently 
drop  one  and  replace  it  by  a  stroke  over  that  which 
they  retain;  thus,  to.  As  an  abbreviation,  M.  stands 
for  Marcus,  Manlius,  Martins,  and  Mucins;  M.A.  for 
Magixter  Arlium  (Master  of  Arts),  MS.  for  manuscript, 
and  MSS.  for  manuscripts.  M,or  more  properly  a  sym¬ 
bol  somewhat  resembling  it,  was  used  by  the  Romans  to 
denote  1,000;  and  the  moderns  have  also  adopted  that 
letter.  In  medical  prescriptions,  M  stands  for  mince,  or 
mix ;  also  for  manipulus ,  a  handful. 

(  Typog. )  See  Em  . 

(Law.)  A  brand  or  stigma  formerly  impressed,  in 
England,  on  the  brawn  of  the  thumb  of  persons  con¬ 
victed  of  manslaughter. 

Ma,  (mdh,)  n.  An  abbreviated  form  of  mamma  ;  —  used 
as  a  term  of  fondness. 

Ma,  adv.  [It.,  but.]  (Mas.)  Employed  in  cautionary 
phrases:  as,  “  Vivace,  ma  non  troppo  presto,” — Lively, 
but  not  too  quick.  —Moore. 

Ma  acali,  or  Maaciiah  (Script)  A  city  or  region  of 
Syria,  or  Aram,  somewhat  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Iler- 
nion,  and  Geshur. —  A  wife  of  David,  and  the  mother  of 
Absalom. — The  wife  of  Rehoboam  and  mother  of  Abijah, 
kings  of  Judah. — Six  others  of  the  same  name  are  men- 
tioned  in  Scripture. 

Maad,  (mad,)  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Hungary,  in  the 
Hegyalla  Mountains,  6  miles  N.W.  of  Tokay.  It  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  vineyards.  Pop.  6,000. 

Ma'am,  n.  [A  colloquial,  and  very  common  contracted 
form  of  madam.]  Madam;  my  lady. 

Maas,  The  river  Mku.sk,  7.  v. 

Maasha.  a.  (Numis.)  An  East-Indian  coin,  in  value 
rather  more  than  one  anna. 

Maastricht.  See  Maestricht. 

M  ah.  n.  (W.  mwban,  a  baby.]  A  slattern;  an  untidy, 
careless  person;  sometimes,  a  simpleton.  (Used  in  some 
parts  of  England.) 

(Fairy  Myth.)  The  name  of  a  fairy  celebrated  by 
Shakspeare,  and  other  English  poets.  The  name  has 
been  variously  derived ;  hut  the  most  probable  deriva¬ 
tion  of  it  is  from  the  Cymric  mab,  a  child.  According 
to  Voss  and  others,  Mab  was  not  t lie  queen  of  the  fairies, 
that  dignity  having  been  ascribed  to  her  from  a  mistaken 
use  of  the  old  English  word  queen,  or  quean,  which 
meant  only  a  woman. 

— ?v  n.  To  act  as  a  sloven  ;  to  dress  untidily. 
Mal>'l>ettsville,  in  New  York,  a  post-vill.  of  Dutchess 
county. 

Mab  by,  n.  An  ardent  spirit  distilled  in  Barbadoes  from 
potatoes. 

Mahillon.  (md-be'yon,)  Jean,  a  learned  French  Bene¬ 
dictine,  famous  as  a  writer  on  ecclesiastical  antiquities 
and  tiie  science  of  diplomatics,  was  b.  inl63’2,  at  Pierre- 
mont,  in  Champagne,  and  studied  at  the  college  of 
Rheims.  lie  published  several  laborious  works,  among 
which  are;  De  Re  Diphmatica,  the  Musseum  Italicum  (2 
vols.),  and  Annals  o  f  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict..  D  1707. 
Ma'bly,  Gabriel  Bonnet  he.  a  French  abbe,  eminent  as 
a  political  and  historical  writer,  was  the  brother  of  Con¬ 
dillac,  and  b.  at  Grenoble,  in  1709.  He  was  educated  by 
the  Jesuits  at  Lyons,  hut  soon  abandoned  tlieologiral 
studies  for  Thucydides,  Plutarch,  and  Livy.  His  works 
include  Parallel*,  des  Romains  e.t  d*&  Fravfais,  Le  Droit 
public  de.  L' Europe.,  Observations  sur  les  Gr>cs,  Obserra- 
t-ions  sur  les  Romains ,  Observatiotts  sur  I'  fftst.ai.re  de.  la 
France,  Sur  la  Constitution  des  Flats  Unis  de  L'A  nicrique, 
Ac.,  forming  altogether  16  vols.  1>.  17N5. 

Mat*,  (abbreviated  Me.,)  a  prefix  to  Scottish  nomencla¬ 
ture,  signifying  son,  and  equivalent  to  the  English 
Fitz.  Irish  O,  and  Welsh  Ap ;  as,  J/ucDonald,  i.  e.,  son 
of  Donald. 

Maoalire  Dance,  or  Danse  pf,s  Morts.  [Fr.,  the 
dance  of  death  ;  Lat.  chorea  much  a  b  seoru  m  ;  Ger.  todlen- 
torn.]  A  name  given  to  a  certain  class  of  allegorical 
representations,  illustrative  of  the  universal  power  of 
death,  dating  from  the  14th  century,  and  long  a  favorite 
subject  of  painting  and  poetry,  in  which  persons  of  all 
ranks  and  ages  were  represented  as  dancing  together 
with  the  skeleton  form  of  Death,  which  led  them  to  the 
grave.  The  dance  and  the  drama  being  at  that  time  inti- 1 
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mately  connected,  the  grotesque  allegory  soon  assumed  a 
dramatic  form.  This  drama  was  most  simply  constructed, 
consistingof  short  ialogues  bet.  Death  and  24  followers, 
and  was  undoubtedly  enacted  in  or  near  churches  by 
religious  orders  in  Germany  during  the  14th  century, 
and  at  a  rather  later  period  in  France.  It  would  appear 
that  the  seven  brothers,  whose  martyrdom  is  recorded 
in  the  7th  chapter  of  the  2d  Book  of  Maccabees ,  either 
played  an  important  part  in  the  drama,  or  the  first 
representation,  which  took  place  at  Paris  in  the  Cloister 
aux  Innocents,  fell  upon  their  festival,  and  hence  the 
origin  of  the  ancient  name,  Chorea  Machabteonun,  or 
La  Danse  Macabre.  As  early  as  1400,  the  dramatic  poem 
was  imitated  in  Spain,  and  appears  there  in  79  strophes 
of  8  lines  each  (La  Danca  General  de  los  Muertos).  but 
it  did  not  spread;  while  the  French,  having  a  love  for 
pictorial  representation,  very  early  affixed  an  illustra¬ 
tion  to  each  strophe,  and  in  1425  painted  the  whole 
series  on  the  churchyard-wall  of  the  Cloister  of  the  In¬ 
nocents,  where  the  Dance  of  Death  was  habitually  en¬ 
acted.  From  Paris,  both  poem  and  pictures  were  trans¬ 
planted  to  London  (1430).  But  nowhere  was  the  subject 
s»*  variously  and  strikingly  treated  as  in  Germany.  The 
celebrated  Dance  of  Death  on  the  cloister-walls  of  the 
Klingentlml,  a  convent  in  Basle,  departs  somewhat  from 
the  original  form  ;  hut  a  picture  in  one  of  the  chapels 
of  the  Marienkirche, at  Liibeck.  still,  in  spite  of  repeated 
re-paintings,  bearing  the  unmistakable  impress  of  the 


Fig.  1664. 

A  LINK  OF  THE  DANCE  OF  DEATH  AT  LORECK,  14tH  CENTURY. 

14th  century,  exhibits  the  very  simplest  form  of  the 
drama,  and  has  some  genuine  Low-German  verses 
attached  to  it.  Here  we  see  24  figures,  partly  clerical, 
partly  lay,  arranged  in  a  descending  scale,  from  the  pope 
himself  down  to  a  little  child,  and  between  each  of  them 
a  dancing-figure  of  Death,  not  in  the  form  of  a  skeleton, 
but  a  shrivelled  corpse,  the  whole  being  linked  in  one 
chain,  and  dancing  to  the  music  of  another  Death  (Fig. 
16»>4).  This  representation  is  almost  the  same  as  a  very 
ancient  one  at  La  Chaise-Dieu.  in  Auvergne,  and  points 
to  the  identity  of  the  original  dramatic  spectacle  in  lioth 
countries.  —  In  the  15th  century,  the  D.  M.,  or  Dance 
of  Death,  became  only  a  subject  of  pictorial  representa¬ 
tion:  and,  descending  from  the  wails  of  the  quiet  con¬ 
vent  into  public  places.it  gave  a  new  impulse  to  popular 
art.  But  Holbein  has  t lie  credit  of  availing  himself 
most  effectually  of  the  original  design,  and  giving  it  a 
new  and  more  artistic  character.  Departing  from  the 
idea  of  a  dance,  he  illustrated  the  subject  by  53  distinct; 
sketches  for  engravings,  which  he  called  Imagines  Mor¬ 
tis,  in  which  Death  assumes  various  ironical  costumes, 
while  meeting  with  and  overcoming  persons  iu  every 
condition  of  life. 

Ma<*at*u.  ( ma-ka-koo ',)  a  river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the 
Organ  Mountains,  and  fld\vs  into  the  hay  of  Rio  Janeiro. 

— A  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  10  in.  N  E.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Maca'cus,  Macaque,  n.  (ZoSl.)  A  genus  of  Old 
World  monkeys,  characterized  by  having  a  fifth  tubercle 
on  their  last  molars;  ischial  callosities  and  cheek- 
pouches;  comparatively  short  and  thick  limbs;  a  pro¬ 
jecting  muzzle,  and  prominent  superciliary  arches. 
They  have  generally  a  pendent  tail.  When  they  cry  out, 
they  inflate  a  membranous  sac,  which  communicates 
with  the  larynx  above  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Macariamiza'tion.  Marad'ainiz.inj^,  n.  [See 
the  verb.]  (Engineering  )  A  method  of  making  roads 
entirely  of  angular  pieces  of  stone,  without  any  kind  of 
binding  material.  The  stones  used  for  this  purpose 
must  be  hard  and  tough,  such  as  the  whinstones.  ba¬ 
salts.  granites,  and  beach-pebbles,  so  that  they  may 
resist  t lie  action  of  the  wheels.  Hardness  alone  is  not 
sufficient,  for  flintstones  are  hard  but  brittle,  and  are 
soon  crushed  into  powder,  as  are  also  the  softer  sand¬ 
stones.  The  angular  stone  fragments  used  in  macada¬ 
mizing  must  be  of  such  a  size  as  to  pass  freely,  by  their 
largest  dimensions,  through  a  ring  '1%  in.  in  diameter. 

Marad  iiinize,  v.  a.  [From  James  MacAdam,  the 
originator,  b.  iu  Scotland,  1756;  d.  1836. J  To  cover,  as  a 
road,  with  small,  fractured  stones,  in  order  to  form  a 
hard,  even,  durable  surface. 

Maoad'ani-road.  n.  A  road  or  way  made  hard  and 
smooth  with  a  superficial  covering  ot  small,  broken 
stones. 

Maoalie,  ( ma-ka'hd ,)  a  river  of  Brazil,  flowing  iuto  the 
Bay  of  St.  Anna. 
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— A  town  of  Brazil,  at  the  month  of  the  Macahe  River, 
abt.  40  m.  N.N.E.  of  Cape  Frio. 

MacAle'vy's  Fort,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-offiee  of 
Huntingdon  co. 

MacAriisterville,  in  Pennsylvania.  See  CaLhouns- 
VILLE. 

Macao,  ( ma-kai'o .)  a  seaport-town  and  settlement  of 
the  Portuguese  in  China,  province  of  Kwang-tung,  on  a 
peninsula  projecting  from  the  S.YV.  corner  of  the  island 
Macao,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  festuary  formed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigre  or  Canton  River,  84  in.  S.W.  of  Can¬ 
ton.  Lat.  20°  11'  30"  N.,  Lon.  113°  32'  30"  E.  The  town 
has  a  very  imposing  appearance  from  the  sea.  It  is 
built  chiefly  on 
the  declivity  of 
two  hills,  meet¬ 
ing  each  other 
at  a  right  an¬ 
gle,  iu  front  of 
a  small  semicir¬ 
cular  bay  form¬ 
ing  the  harbor. 

At  one  extrem¬ 
ity  of  the  town 
is  a  mansion 
cal  led  the  Casa; 
in  the  grounds 
belonging  to 
which  is  the 
Cave  of  Camo- 
ens  (Fig.  1665). 

In  this  seques¬ 
tered  retreat  Oa- 
moens  is  said  to 
have  composed 
the  greater  part  Pig.  1665. 

of  the  Lusiad ,  cave  of  camoens,  at  macao. 

while  holding 

at  Macao  the  post  of  Portuguese  judge.  Macao  was 
given  to  the  Portuguese  by  the  Chinese  emperor  in 
1586.  in  return  for  assistance  afforded  by  them  against 
pirates  that  had  infested  the  coast. 

M  aoa'o,  n.  (Games.)  A  game  at  cards  formerly  in  vogue. 

( Zodl.)  See  Macaw. 

Macnpa,  (ma-lca-pa',)  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  riv«»r 
Amazon,  abt.  200  m.  N.W.  of  Para.  The  town  is  strong¬ 
ly  fortified,  and  commands  an  extensive  commerce.  l\rp. 
about  6,000. 

Maca'rius,  »St.,  (the  Elder,)  a  celebrated  anchoret  of 
the  4th  century,  who  passed  60  years  in  a  monastery  on 
Mount  Sceta.  in  Egypt,  and  p.  387.  —  St.  M  \caRIU8  (the 
Younger),  and  a  contemporary  of  the  preceding,  was  a 
monk  of  Alexandria,  who  being  persecuted  by  the 
Ariaus,  and  banished  to  an  island,  converted  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  to  Christianity.  D.  393. 

Mat*'arize,  v.  a.  [Gr.  macarizein,  to  confer  a  benedic¬ 
tion.]  To  congratulate;  to  wish  joy  to,  on  account  of 
some  auspicious  event. 

Macaro'ni,  n  [Fr.,  from  It.  maccaroni,  macchernni, 
from  maccare ,  to  bruise  or  crush.  M.  consisted  origi¬ 
nally  of  lumps  of  paste  ami  cheese  squeezed  together.] 
A  peculiar  manufacture  of  wheat,  which  for  a  long  time 
was  peculiar  to  Italy,  and,  in  fact,  almost  to  Genoa;  it 
is  now,  however,  made  ail  over  Italy,  at  Marseille  in 
France,  and  in  tliis  country  at  Philadelphia  and  other 
places.  Strictly  speaking,  the  name  M.  applies  only  to 
wheaten  paste  iu  the  form  of  pipes,  varying  in  diameter 
from  an  ordinary  quill  up  to  those  now  made  of  ihe 
diameter  of  an  inch  ;  but  there  is  no  real  difference  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  fine  threadlike  vermicelli,  and  the  infi¬ 
nite  variety  of  curious  and  elegant  little  forms  which, 
under  the  name  of  Italian  pastes,  are  used  for  soups.  — 
Only  certain  kinds  of  wheat  are  applicable  to  this  man¬ 
ufacture,  and  these  are  the  hard  sorts,  which  contain  a 
large  percentage  of  gluten.  At  present,  the  Italian 
manufacturers  prefer  the  wheats  of  Odessa  and  Tagan¬ 
rog ;  but  they  also  employ  those  of  their  own  country 
grown  in  8icily  and  in  Apulia.  The  wheat  is  first 
ground  into  a  coarse  meal,  from  which  the  bran  is  re¬ 
moved —  in  that  state  it  is  called  Semnla  (see  also  Se¬ 
molina);  during  the  grinding,  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
both  heat  and  humidity,  to  insure  a  good  semola.  The 
semola  is  worked  up  into  a  dough  with  water;  and  for 
M.  and  vermicelli,  it  is  forced  through  gauges,  with  or 
without  mandrels,  as  in  wire  and  pipe-drawing;  or  for 
pastes,  it  is  rolled  out  into  very  thin  sheets,  from  which 
are  stamped  out  the  various  forms  of  stars,  rings,  Ac.  — 
The  manufacture  of  this  material  is  of  great  importance 
to  Italy,  where  it  forms  a  large  article  of  home  con¬ 
sumption,  and  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  World.  In 
Genoa  alone,  nearly  1 7 < >,000  quintals  of  wheat  are  annu¬ 
ally  consumed  in  this  manufacture.  The  finest  quali¬ 
ties  of  M.  are  those  which  are  whitest  in  color,  and  do 
not  burst  or  break  up  in  boiling;  it  should  swell  con¬ 
siderably,  and  become  quite  soft ;  but  if  it  does  not  retain 
its  form  when  boiled,  it  lias  not  been  made  of  the  best 
wheat.  Some  makers  flavor  and  color  it  with  saffron 
and  turmeric,  to  suit  certain  tastes,  but  this  is  limited 
to  very  few. 

(Costume.)  The  year  1772  introduced  into  England  a 
new  style  for  gentlemen,  imported  by  a  number  of 
young  men  of  fashion  who  had  travelled  in  Italy,  and 
who  formed  an  association  called  the  Macaroni  Club,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Beef-steak  Club  of  London. 
Hence  these  new-fashioned  dandies  were  styled  Maca¬ 
ronis,  a  name  which  was  afterwards  applied  to  ladies  of 
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the  same  genus.  The  name  gave  place,  toward  the  be¬ 
gin  n  ingot  the  century,  to  the 
term  >f  Danny.  The  true 
3/.,  us  delineated  in  Fig.  1666, 

Was  an  exquisite,  usually 
dressed  in  the  extreme  of 
fashion,  with  an  abundance 
of  finery,  jewels,  perfumes, 
and  an  assumption  of  airs 
and  graces.  The  perfect  M. 
was  generally  distinguished 
by  two  watches, one  in  either 
fob,  and  by  huge  riiias  Tho 
hair  was  dressed  in  an  enor¬ 
mous  toupee,  with  very 
large  curls  at  the  sides; 
while  behind,  it  was  gatliei  ed 
and  tied  up  into  a  large  club, 
or  knot,  that  rested  on  the 
back  of  the  neck  like  a 
porter's  knot ;  upon  this  an 
exceedingly  small  hat  was 
worn,  which  was  sometimes 
lifted  from  the  head  with  the 
case, generally  very  long, and 
decorated  with  extremely 
large  silk  tassels:  a  frilled 
white  handkerchief  was  tied 
in  a  large  how  around  the 
neck;  frills  from  the  top  of 
the  shirt-front  projected  Fig.  1666.  —  a  macaroni. 
from  the  top  of  the  waistcoat, 

reaching  very  little  below  the  waist,  and  being  without 
the  flap-covered  packets.  The  coat  was  also  short, 
reaching  only  to  the  hips,  fitting  closely,  having  a  small 
turn-over  collar  as  now  worn :  it  was  edged  with  lace 
or  braid,  or  decorated  with  frog-buttons,  tassels,  or  em¬ 
broidery  ;  the  breeches  were  tight,  of  spotted  or  striped 
silk,  with  large  bunches  of  strings  at  the  knee. 

(Amer.  Hist.)  The  term  applied,  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war,  to  the  men  of  a  Maryland  regiment,  on 
account  of  the  showy  colors  (scarlet  and  buff)  of  their 
uniform. 

Macaro'iiitin,  Macnron'ie,a.  [Fr  macaronigur.] 
Resembling  or  pertaining  to  a  macaroni;  hence,  frivo¬ 
lous;  fribble  trifling;  foppish;  affected;  vain  — Con¬ 
sisting  of  a  mixture  or  jumble  of  words  of  different 
languages. 

Macaronics  n.  A  jumble  or  medley  of  things  thrown 
pell-mell  together.  —  A  kind  of  burlesque  poetry,  in 
which  words  of  different  languages  are  intermixed,  and 
native  words  are  made  to  end  in  Latin  terminations, 
or  Latin  words  are  moderni/.ed  ; — as  in  the  following 
book  inscription,  the  author  of  which  seems  resolved, at 
all  hazards,  to  maintain  his  right  of  property  : 

*•  Si  quisqui*  furetur 
This  little  libellum, 

Per  Pti <je t>u in.  per  .J<»vem, 

I'll  kill  him  !  I’ll  fell  hiui ; 

In  ventreu:  illius 

I'll  stick  my  seal  pell  ura, 

Ami  tench  him  to  steal 
My  little  libelluin." 

Macaroon’,  n.  ( Fr.  macaron.  See  Macaroni.]  A  small 
cake,  compounded  of  flour,  eggs,  almonds,  and  sugar. 

—  A  fop;  an  exquisite;  a  fribble;  a  macaroni. 

Mac*  A  rt  linr,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Logan  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,800. 

— A  post  village,  cap.  of  Vinton  co.,  abt.  60  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Columbus;  pop  abt.  1,300. 

Macartliy  Inland,  (mak-&r'tet)  an  island  off  the 
VV  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  river  Gambia,  130  m.  from  its 
mouth;  area.  3  sq.  in  It  belongs  to  Great  Britain. 
Fop.  2,000.  mostly  liberated  Africans 
Macas  sur.  the  chief  settlement  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
island  of  Celebes,  250  in.  S.E.  of  Borneo.  The  harbor 
is  safe  and  convenient.  Imt  difficult  of  access.  The  town 
is  situated  on  the  S.W.  coast,  and  is  mostly  inhabited 
by  the  Chinese,  who  carry  on  an  extensive  trade,  prin¬ 
cipally  with  China.  The  exports  are  chiefly  rice,  san¬ 
dal- wood,  ebony,  tortoise-shell,  gold,  spices,  &c. 
of  town  12,000. 

Macatt’sar  Oil,  n.  (From  Macassar,  a  town  in  the 
island  of  Celebes.]  {Toilet.)  A  kind  of  hair-oil,  used  in 
the  toilet,  and  originally  brought  from  Macassar.  The 
name  lias  been  given  in  modern  iflfys  to  a  popular  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  hair,  invented  by  Rowland,  a  celebrated 
Loudon  perfumer,  and  immortalized  by  Byron  : 

“  In  virtues  nothing  earthly  could  surpass  her. 

Save  thine  *  incomparable  oil,'  Macassar." 

MarasNar.  (Strnils  of.)  tlie  channel  nr  arm  nf  the 
sea  which  separates  the  islands  ot  Borneo  ami  Celebes. 
Ext.  830  in.  long,  anil  from  HID  to  140  broach 
Nacatlba,  (mu-kaw'lM,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  370  in. 
YV.S.W  of  Bahia. 

Marati’lay,  Thomas  Babinotov,  horn,  a  celebrated 
English  historian,  orator,  essayist,  anil  poet.  Me  was 
t lie  soil  of  Zachary  Macaulay,  a  Scottish  I’resbyterian 
of  stern  principles  and  life,  and  was  11.  at  Kothley  Tem¬ 
ple,  Leicestershire,  1K00.  Mis  mother,  whoso  maiden 
nanie  was  .Mills,  had  been  a  schoolmistress  at  Bristol, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Quaker,  and  had  been  trained 
under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Hannah  Moore.  His 
father's  sister  having  been  the  wife  ot  Thomas  Babmg- 
ton  a  merchant,  the  future  historian  received  those 
names  at  the  baptismal  font.  From  his  birth  lie  exhib¬ 
ited  signs  of  superiority  and  genius,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  of  that  power  of  memory  which  startled  every 
one  1>V  its  quickuess,  flexibility,  and  range.  From  sclioo 
he  went  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  wtiere  lie  earned 
reputation  by  Ids  verses  and  Ids  oratory,  ami  by  his 
youthful  contributions  to  Charles  Knights  Qtiartei  ly 


Magazine.”  IIo  graduated  a.  b.  in  1822,  and  m.a.  ini 
1826.  lie  had  already  entered  himself  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
and  been  call  *d  to  the  bar.  1 1  is  real  entry  into  litera¬ 
ture  was  through  the  gates  of  the  “Edinburgh  Review,” 
his  first  effort  being  the  brilliant  essay  on  Milton.  Dur-I 
ing  twenty  years  this  first  contribution  was  followed  by 
many  others,  some  from  books,  some  from  life,  ol  which 


Fig.  1667.  —  lord  macaulay. 

the  best  were  unquestionably  those  on  Hastings  and 
Clive.  His  political  career  commenced  in  1830,  under 
the  auspices  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  who,  seeing  an  article 
on  the  ballot  by  the  young  barrister,  at  once  sought 
him  out,  and  introduce*!  him  to  Parliament  as  mem  her 
for  Caine.  The  government  soon  made  him  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Control  for  India,  and  thus  secured  his 
talents  for  the  service  of  the  Whigs.  In  1*34  he  went 
to  India  as  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Calcutta, 
in  two  years  and  a  half  made  a  very  considerable  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  fortune,  and  came  back  to  England  to  ac¬ 
quire  fame.  For  a  few  years  lie  united  both  politics  and 
letters,  representing  Edinburgh  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  writing  articles  for  the  “  Edinburgh  Review.” 
A  quarrel  with  his  constituents  severed  his  connection 
with  the  House  of  Commons,  and  restored  him  to  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  true,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  again  chose 
him  as  their  representative  in  1852;  but  he  was  little 
more  than  a  nominal  member,  for  he  only  spoke  once  or 
twice,  and  then  on  questions  of  no  public  moment. 
During  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  his  time  had 
been  almost  solely  occupied  with  the  History  of  England, 
four  volumes  of  which  were  completed  and  published. 
Although  he  was  generally  believed  to  be  closely  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  continuation  of  his  History,  he  fre¬ 
quently  turned  aside  for  other  literary  tasks;  such  as 
the  memoirs  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  William  Pitt,  and 
others,  given  —  literally  given,  to  Mr.  Black  for  his  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  **  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.”  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  had  nearly  completed  the  fifth  volume 
of  his  History,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  published, 
though  in  an  incomplete  form  ;  indeed,  the  whole  work, 
as  we  have  it,  can  only  l»e  regarded  as  a  magnificent 
fragment.  Ot  his  History,  a  literary  journal  of  influ¬ 
ence  remarked  :  “The  verdict  of  mankind  on  the  merits 
of  this  very  considerable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
England  is  not  likely  to  be  unanimous  ;  the  taste  of 
contemporaries  is  never  decisive.  Lord  Macaulay’s  am¬ 
bition  was  to  stand  in  the  same  rank  with  Hume.  The 
Messrs.  Longman,  publishers,  have  paid  to  him  the 
revenues  of  a  prince,  a  single  one  of  their  checks  lo 
the  historian  being  for  $100,000”  Besides  the  “His¬ 
tory  ”  and  the  Essays,  he  wrote  a  collection  of  beautiful 
historic  ballads,  the  well-known  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 
His  parliamentary  and  miscellaneous  speeches  have  also 
been  given  to  the  world  in  a  more  accessible  form  than 
the  pages  of  Hansard.  In  1849  he  was  elected  Lord  Rec¬ 
tor  of  the  university  of  Glasgow;  about  the  same  time 
he  became  a  bencher  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  In  1850  lie  was 
appointed  honorary  professor  of  ancient  history  in  the 
Royal  Academy;  three  years  later,  ha  was  rewarded 
with  the  Prussian  order  of  Merit,  and,  in  1857,  his  hon¬ 
ors  culminated  in  his  creation  as  Lord  Macaulay.  A 
distinguished  French  critic  paid  the  following  tribute  to 
the  English  historian  :  “  Lord  Macaulay’s  history  is 
well  adapted  to  exalt  our  souls.  On  beholding  the  strug¬ 
gles,  the  efforts,  and  —  why  should  we  not  add — the 
weaknesses  of  the  men  who  have  founded  the  greatness 
and  the  liberties  of  England,  we  have  learned  not  to 
despair  of  generations  which  seem  to  he  the  most  de¬ 
based.  We  do  not  doubt  that  men  of  all  times  and  of 
all  countries  will  thus  find  in  the  writings  of  Lord 
Macaulay  an  inexhaustible  source  of  information.  He 
combined  with  the  exact  knowledge  of  facts,  which  is 
but  the  smallest  part  of  the  historian’s  talent,  an  as¬ 
tonishing  variety  of  judgment,  of  ingenious  parallels, 
and  of  elevated  considerations,  of  which  the  fruit  will 
never  be  lost.  He  brought  to  the  study  of  events,  and 
to  the  estimate  of  character,  the  constant  application 
of  those  moral  laws  with  which  genius  itself  cannot  dis¬ 
pense,  and  which  avenge  themselves  in  a  late  triumph 
on  those  who  have  disregarded  them.  It  is  by  this  that 
ho  has  his  place  among  those  who  have  not  merely 
charmed  humankind,  but  who  deserved  to  instruct  them. 
It  is  to  the  honor  of  our  age  that  the  loss  of  such  men 
is  deplored  not  only  in  the  country  in  which  it  occurs. 
The  death  of  Lord  Macaulay  lias  been  felt  wherever 
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there  are  men  who  know  how  to  honor  noble  talent,  a 
life  without  a  stain,  and  the  love  of  liberty  bused  upon 
laws.”  D.  1859. 

M  acaw',  Macao,  n.  (Zndl.)  See  A  rain  a?. 

Macaw  -tree,  n.  {Hot.)  The  Cocos fusiformis,  a  palm 
of  the  genus  Cocos,  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  of 
the  warm  parts  of  America.  It  is  called  Afacoya  in 
Guiana,  and  Macahuba  in  Rra/.il.  It  is  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high,  and  with  pinnated  leaves  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  long.  The  fruit  yields  an  oil,  of  a  yellow 
color,  of  the  consistence  of  butter,  with  a  sweetish  taste, 
and  an  odor  of  violets,  used  in  the  native  regions  of  the 
tree  as  an  emollient  in  painful  affections  of  the  joints, 
and  extensively  imported  into  Britain,  where  it  is  some¬ 
times  sold  as  Palm  Oil,  to  bo  used  iu  the  manufacture 
of  toilet-soaps. 

'lacayo,  or  Mackio,  ( ma-si'o ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  cap.  of 
the  prov.  of  Alagoas,  on  the  Atlantic,  abt.  125  m.  S.  by 
W.  of  Pernambuco. 

Ma<*lloan.  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Richmond  co. 

Mat*ES<kan*tt  Crock,  in  Georgia,  enters  the  Savannah 
River  between  Richmond  and  Burke  cos. 

Mac'betli,  the  hero  of  Shakspeare’s  tragedy  of  that 
name,  was  a  Scottisli  chief  related  to  the  reigning  king 
Duncan, whom  lie  assassinated  in  order  to  usurp  his  power, 
1040.  He  fell  in  battle  by  the  hand  of  Macduff,  1057. 

Mac'cabaw,  Mac'caboy,  n.  [Fr.  macouba]  A 
choice  kind  of  brown  snuff. 

Maccabe'an,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the 
Maccabees. 

Maccabees,  ( mdlc'd-heez .)  [Etymology  unknown.] 

(Script.)  As  a  family,  the  Maccabees  commenced  their 
career  of  patriotic  and  religious  heroism  during  the 
persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  abt.  the  year  b.  c. 
167.  At  this  time  the  aged  Muttathias,  a  descendant  of 
the  Asmoneans,  and  his  five  sons,  inhabited  the  town  of 
Modin,  to  which  place  Antiochus  sent  certain  of  his 
officers  with  instructions  to  erect  an  altar  for  heathen 
sacrifices,  and  to  engage  the  inhabitants  in  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  most  idolatrous  and  superstitious  rites.  The 
venerable  Mattathias  openly  declared  his  resolution  to 
oppose  the  orders  of  the  tyrant,  and  one  of  the  recreant 
Jews  approaching  the  altar  which  had  been  set  up,  ho 
rushed  upon  him  and  slew  him  with  his  own  hand.  Ilis 
part  thus  boldly  taken,  he  called  his  sons  ami  his  friends 
around  him,  and  immediately  fled  to  the  mountains,  in¬ 
viting  all  to  follow  him  who  had  any  zeal  for  God  and 
the  law.  Their  number  soon  increased  ;  and  not  long 
after,  they  were  able  to  make  descents  into  the  adjacent 
villages  and  cities,  where  they  circumcised  the  children, 
and  restored  everywhere  the  ancient  religion  of  Jeho¬ 
vah.  At  the  death  of  Mattathias  (166  B.  C.).  Judah  Mak- 
kabi  (166-161  it.  c.)  took  the  command  of  the  patriots, 
and  repulsed  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  his  superior 
force,  at  Mizpah  (6,000  against  70,000),  Bethsur  (10,000 
against  65,000),  and  other  places,  reconquered  Jerusalem, 
purified  the  temple  ( Feast  of  Keconsecration — Chamika), 
and  reinaugurated  the  holy  service  (161  b.c  ).  Having 
further  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  he  fell 
in  a  battle  against  Bacchides  (161  B.  c.).  II is  brother 
Jonathan,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  leadership,  renewed 
the  Roman  alliance,  and  taking  advantage  of  certain  dis¬ 
putes  about  the  Syrian  throne,  rendered  vacant  by  tho 
death  of  Antiochus,  acquired  the  dignity  of  high-priest. 
But  Tryphon,  the  guardian  of  the  young  prince  Anti¬ 
ochus  Theos,  fearing  his  influence,  invited  him  to  Ptole- 
mais,  and  had  him  there  treacherously  executed.  Simon, 
the  second  brother,  was  elected  by  the  Jewish  common¬ 
wealth  to  assume  the  reins  of  the  national  government, 
and  was  formally  recognized  both  by  Demetrius,  Try- 
phon’s  antagonist,  and  by  the  Homans,  as  “chief  and 
ruler  of  the  Jews.”  He  completely  re-established  tho 
independence  of  the  nation,  and  the  year  after  his  suc¬ 
cession  (141  B.c.)  was  made  t lie  starting-point  of  a  new 
awa.  The  almost  absolute  power  in  his  hands  he  used 
with  wise  moderation;  justice  and  righteousness  flour¬ 
ished  in  his  days,  and  “Judah  prospered  as  of  old.”  But 
not  long  (seven  years)  after  his  accession  to  the  suprem¬ 
acy,  he  was  fouily  murdered  (136  b.c.)  by  his  own  son- 
in-law,  Ptolemy,  who  vainly  hoped  to  succeed  him.  For 
the  subsequent  history  of  this  family,  see  Jews;  and 
II  yrcanus.  —  The  Feast  of  the  Maccabees  —  i.e.,  both  of 
the  sons  of  Mattathias,  and  of  the  seven  martyr  chil¬ 
dren  (2  Macc.  vii.) — is  found  in  the  Roman  martyr- 
ology  under  the  date  of  the  first  of  August. 

Mac'eabees.  (Books  of.)  (Script.)  The  name  given 
to  certain  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  con¬ 
taining  principally  the  details  of  the  struggles  of  the 
Jews  against  the  civil  and  religious  tyranny  of  tho 
Syrian  kings  in  the  heroic  period  of  the  Maccabees.  Tho 
hooks  are  connected  only  by  their  subjects,  being  by 
different  authors,  and  of  widely  unequal  literary  merit. 
The  two  first  in  order  were  declared  canonical  by  the 
councils  of  Florence  and  Trent,  and  are  also  contained 
in  the  original  translation  of  Luther.  The  first  book 
of  Maccabees  contains  a  history  of  the  Jews  from  tho 
reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  till  the  death  of  tho 
Jewish  priest  Simon,  i.e.  from  1<5  to  135  b.  c.  It  may 
he  divided  into  four  parts;  viz.,  —  1.  From  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes’s  reign  till  tho 
death  of  Mattathias  (i.  ii.) ;  2.  the  history  of  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Judas  Maccabeus  (iii.-ix.  22);  3.  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  high-priesthood  of  Jonathan  (ix.  23-xii.  53); 
4  history  of  the  high-priest  Simon  (xiii.-xvi.)  The 
Greek  text  of  the  Septuagint  version  is  the  original  of 
all  the  others;  hut  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was 
written  originally  in  Hebrew.  Of  the  author  nothing  is 
known  ;  but  ho  must  have  been  a  Palestinian  Jew,  and 
have  lived  some  time  after  the  events  recorded  in  tho 
Book.  Though  in  some  instances  unsatisfactorily  de¬ 
fective  aud  uncritical,  and  occasionally  extravagant,  it 
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Ifi  upon  the  whole  entitled  to  credit  for  genernl  accuracy. 
The  second  hook  of  Maccabees  is  inferior  in  many  re¬ 
spects  to  the  first  in  simplicity,  credibility,  naturalness, 
correctness,  &c .  It  professes  to  be  an  abridgment  of 
an  earlier  historical  work  by  a  Jewish  writer  of  Cyrene, 
named  Jason,  relating  the  principal  events  of  Jewish 
history  in  the  reigns  of  Seleucus  IV.,  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanen,  and  Antiochus  Kupator.  It  partly  goes  over 
the  same  ground  with  the  first  book,  but  commences 
in  or  12  years  earlier,  and  embraces  in  all  a  period  of 
fifteen  years.  The  precise  age,  either  of  the  author  or 
his  predecessor  Jason,  is  unknown.  The  two  letters 
with  which  the  book  begins  are  generally  regarded  as 
spurious,  and  the  other  parts  abound  with  inaccuracies, 
and  even  self-contradictions.  The  third  book  of  Mac*  a- 
bees  is  prior  in  time  to  the  first  and  second,  and.  indeed, 
does  not  touch  ou  the  time  of  the  Maccabean  heroes.  It 
gives  an  account  of  a  sacrilegious  attempt  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  after  his  victory  over  Antiochus  the  Great, 
at  Raphia  (217  b.  c.),  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  which  was  baffled  by  a  miracle.  Upon  his  return 
to  Egypt  he  resolved  to  avenge  himself  upon  the  Jews 
there  ;  and  those  of  them  who  would  not  consent  to  be 
initiated  into  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  he  caused  to  be 
chained  in  the  great  circus  at  Alexandria,  in  order  to  be 
trampled  to  death  by  elephants.  Two  angels  appeared, 
in  a  terrible  form,  between  the  Jew's  and  the  elephants, 
when  the  latter  went  backwards  and  crushed  the  sol¬ 
diers.  The  king  caused  the  Jews  to  be  released,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  festival,  and  made  an  edict  that  none  of  his 
subjects  should  injure  a  Jew  on  account  of  his  religion. 
The  author  and  his  age  are  both  unknown:  and,  indeed, 
the  entire  history  is  nothing  else  than  a  most  absurd 
Jewish  fable.  The  fourth  book  of  Maccabees  is  gener¬ 
ally  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  “Supremacy  of 
Reason,”  attributed  to  Josephus  by  Jerome,  Eusebius, 
and  others.  It  contains  an  ascetic  treatise  on  the  do¬ 
minion  of  right  reason  over  the  passions,  as  illustrated 
by  the  history  of  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar.  the  seven 
brothers, and  their  mother;  being  an  inflated  amplifica¬ 
tion  of  that  history  as  given  in  2  Mace.  vi.  vii.  The 
author  makes  many  historical  blunders,  ami  the  whole 
manner  and  diction  disprove  it  to  be  the  work  of  Jose¬ 
phus.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  author,  and  it  is  believed 
not  to  he  earlier  than  the  2d  century  of  our  ?era.  The 
fifth  book  of  Maccabees  is  now  extant  only  in  the  Ara¬ 
bic.  It  comprises  a  history  of  Jewish  affairs  from  the 
attempt  on  the  treasury  at  Jerusalem  by  Heliodorus, 
and  brings  it  down  to  the  extermination  of  the  house 
of  the  Maccabees  by  Herod  the  Great.  The  work  was 
originally  written  in  Hebrew,  but  who  the  translator 
was  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  lived 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 

MaoC’alFs  Ferry,  in  Pennsylvania,^  P.  O.ofYorkco. 

MacCam'eron,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-township  of  Mar 
tin  co. ;  pop.  about  1,200. 

31ac  C'am'niisli,  in  Kansas ,  a  township  of  Johnson 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  650. 

Mac  C  and 'less,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

—  A  post-office  of  Butler  co. 

Macl’ar'tysville,  in  California ,  a  village  of  Santa 
Clara  co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.W.  of  San  Jos6. 

MacFar'ty  ville,  in  New  Jersey .  a  village  of  Burling¬ 
ton  co.,  abt.  28  m.  S.E.  of  Mount  Holly. 

Maccliiavelli,  or  Macliiavel,  Niccolo,  (mal-e-a- 
vail'le,)  a  celebrated  Florentine  statesman  and  historian, 
w'us  b.  of  an  ancient  family  in  1469.  As  secretary  of  the 
council  named  “The  Ten,”  a  post  which  he  held  for 
fourteen  years,  1498-1512,  he  was  one  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  actors  in  the  foreign  and  diplomatic  affairs  of  the 
republic  during  that  period.  The  greatcapacity  for  busi¬ 
ness  and  diplomacy  which  he  showed  led  to  his  being 
employed  on  a  great  number  of  political  missions,  the 
most  important  of  which  were  those  to  the  king  of 
France,  to  whom  he  was  sent  on  four  occasions;  to  the 
popes  Pius  111. 
and  Julius  II. ; 
to  Caesar  Bor¬ 
gia,  in  whose 
camp  he  passed 
three  months; 
and  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  Maximil¬ 
ian.  On  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the 
Medici,  in  1512, 

M.  was  ban¬ 
ished,  and  in 
the  following 
year  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  suli- 
jected  to  the 
torture  on  the 
charge  of  con¬ 
spiracy  against 
tiie  Medici,  but 
was  soon  par¬ 
doned  and  libe¬ 
rated.  The  next 
8  years  he  spent 
in  retirement  and  literary  labors,  was  then  again  em¬ 
ployed  as  ambassador,  and  died  at  Florence, June  22, 1527. 
The  principal  works  of  M.  are:  II  Principe ,  the  famous 
treatise  in  which  are  expounded  the  obnoxious  princi¬ 
ples  and  system  of  policy  ever  since  designated  Macchia- 
velUsm,  and  which  was  probably  written  to  gratify  the 
Medici;  it  was  published  in  1532;  Storie  Florentine ; 
Discourses  on  the  First  Decade,  of  Titus  Lirius ;  Seven 
Books  on  the  Art.  of  War ;  and  valuable  Reports  of  his 
negotiations.  Letters,  Comedies,  and  other  writings 
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complete  the  6  vols.  4to.  of  his  works,  which,  both  in 
point  of  matter  and  of  style,  stand  in  t lie  highest  rank 
of  Italian  literature.  The  intellectual  tendencies  of  M. 
were  lor  the  unity  and  progress  of  Italy,  —  hence,  the 
republicans  of  modern  Italy  consider  him  as  their  pre-| 
cursor;  which  explains  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm 
manifested  during  the  celebration  of  his  centenary  at 
Florence,  in  May,  1869. 

JtlacClaiiis'ville,  in  California ,  a  village  of  Hum¬ 
boldt  co.,  abt  12  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Eureka.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  called  Hooktown. 

Macdear'y,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-office  of  Noble  co. 

Mu<‘C'l<*riait,  George  B  kin  ton,  major-general  in  the 
U.  S.  army,  b.  at  Philadelphia,  1826,  was  educated  at 
West  Point,  which  he  quitted  in  1846  as  Second  Lieut, 
of  Engineers,  served  in  the  Mexican  War  of  1846-8,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself  at  ^he  battles  of  Contreras, 
Cherubusco,  Molino  deLRey,  and  Chapultepec.  For  his 
gallant  conduct  in  the  latter  engagement  he  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  brevet  rank  of  Captain,  and  placed  in 
command  of  a  company  of  sappers  and  miners;  and  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  returned  to  West  Point,  where 
he  remained  on  duty  with  his  company  until  1851.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  portion  of  his  career  he  introduced  the  bayonet 
exercise  into  the  United  States  army,  and  translated  and 
adapted  a  military  manual,  which  is  the  authorized  text¬ 
book  for  the  service.  In  the  latter  part  of  1851  he 
superintended  the  construction  of  Fort  Delaware,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1852  served  under  Major  Marcv  in  the 
expedition  for  exploring  the  Red  River.  Soon  alter 
this  he  went  to  Texas  on  the  Rtaff  of  Gen.  Persifer 
Smith  as  senior  engineer,  and  was  engaged  fur  some 
months  in  surveying  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  State. 
In  1853  he  was  ordered  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  command 
of  the  western  division  of  the  survey  of  the  North  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad  route;  returned  in  1854,  received  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  cavalry  in  1855,  and  was  soon  after  ap¬ 
pointed,  with  Col.  (the  Confederate  general )  Robert  Lee, 
a  member  of  the  commission  sent  by  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the  Crimea  As  the  result 
of  his  observations,  he  drew  up  a  critical  report  on  the 
Organization  of  European  Armies,  and  the.  Operations 
of  War ,  which  enhanced  his  reputation  as  a  scientific 
soldier.  He  quitted  the  army  in  1857  to  become  Vice- 
President  and  Engineer  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
which  post  he  held  for  three  years,  when  lie  was  ottered 
the  presidency  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  line.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  received  a  commission 
as  Maj.-Gen.  of  Volunteers,  with  the  command  of  the 
department  of  Ohio,  took  the  command  of  the  Union 
troops  in  Western  Virginia,  June  21,  1861,  and  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  defeating  a  Confederate  force  at 
Rich  Mountain,  July  11 ;  and  after  the  disastrous  defeat 
of  Gen.  McDowell  at  Bull  Run,  July  21,  the  President 
appointed  McClellan  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  Gen.  Scott,  the  commander-in-chief,  hav¬ 
ing  been  allowed,  by  reason  of  his  great  age,  to  retire 
in  Nov.,  Gen.  McClellan  was  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
but  resigned  this  post,  when  he  took  the  immediate  con¬ 
trol  of  t lie  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  March,  1862.  Mean¬ 
while  he  had  been  actively  occupied  for  several  months 
in  organizing  that  army,  and  left  Washington  in  March 
for  a  forward  movement  on  Richmond.  As  the  Confed¬ 
erate  army  had  fallen  back  upon  that  city,  Gen.  McClel¬ 
lan  resolved  to  land  on  the  peninsula  between  the  York 
and  James  rivers,  and  march  upon  Richmond,  drawing 
his  supplies  as  he  required  them  from  either  l  iver.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  Federal  commander,  his  plan  of  the 
campaign  was  betrayed  to  the  Confederates,  while  his 
most  important  arrangements  were  marred  by  the  in¬ 
terference  of  President  Lincoln,  who,  being  afraid  that 
Washington  would  be  attacked,  impeded  the  active  co¬ 
operation  of  Gen.  McDowell  and  his  army,  whose  task 
was  to  have  been  the  turning  of  the  Confederate  flank. 
After  fighting  his  way,  with  much  loss,  to  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  and  taking  possession  of  Yorktown,  Gen.  Mc¬ 
Clellan  gradually  advanced  northwards,  until  his  troops 
approached  Richmond.  The  Confederate  commander, 
Gen.  Joseph  Johnston,  having  been  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  June  1,  1S62,  Gen.  Lee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  him,  and  Gen.  McClellan  found  in 
his  old  associate  a  more  skilful  and  powerful  opponent. 
After  the  desperate  combats,  known  as  the  “  Seven  Days 
before  Richmond,”  McClellan  found  it  necessary  to 
withdraw  his  army  to  the  protection  of  his  gunboats. 
Gen.  Halleck, •having  been  appointed  General-in-chief  of 
the  land  forces  of  the  U.  States,  ordered  Gen.  McClellan 
to  evacuate  the  peninsula  of  Virginia;  and  this  he  did 
under  protest,  arriving  with  the  portion  of  the  army 
under  his  immediate  command  at  Alexandria,  and  tak¬ 
ing  charge  of  the  defences  of  Washington.  The  larger 
portion  of  the  troops  he  had  commanded  were  placed 
under  Gen.  Pope,  who.  after  a  series  of  manoeuvres,  was 

|  disastrously  defeated  by  Gen.  Lee  on  the  ill-omened  field 
of  Bull  Run.  Aug.  30.  Hoping  to  retrieve  his  reverse, 
Gen.  McClellan  put  his  troops  in  motion  early  in  Sept., 
and  attacked  the  Confederate  forces  at  South  Mountain, 
sustaining  considerable  loss,  without  checking  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  enemy,  who  within  a  few  days  captured 
Harper’s  Ferry,  and  were  enabled  to  invade  Maryland. 
Their  onward  progress  was,  however,  checked  by  Gen. 
McClellan  at  the  hotly-contested  and  important  battle 
of  Antietani,  Sept.  17.  After  various  minor  operations. 
Gen  McClellan  was  relieved,  Nov.  6,  1862,  from  bis  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Gen.  Burnside.  In  Sept.,  1864,  McClellan  was 
chosen  by  the  Chicago  Convention  as  the  Presidential 
candidate  of  the  Democratic  party;  but  he  was  left  in  a 
minority  at  tire  polling-places,  and  President  Lincoln 
was  re-elected.  Gen  McClellan  resigned  his  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  army,  Nov.  8,  1864,  and  soon  after  left  the 
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U.  S.  for  Europe,  returning  in  1868.  He  was  cordially 
greeted  by  the  Democratic  party,  by  whom  he  was 
nominated  and  elected  governor  of  New  Jersey  in 
1877. 

3fia<*('lel'lail<lKt<MYll«  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post -vil¬ 
lage  of  Fayette  co.,  abt.  8  m.  W.  of  Uniontown. 

3Iao'c*le*li<‘l<l.  a  town  of  England,  co.  Chester,  on  the 
Boll  in,  16  m.  S.E.  of  Manchester,  and  163  N.W.  of  Lon¬ 
don.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  well  built.  Within 
the  present  century  it  has  rapidly  advanced  as  a  seat  of 
textile  industry.  The  silk  manufactures  of  M.  afford 
employment  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 

Pop,  86,101. 

Hart  tin  took,  Sir  Francis  Leopold,  f.  r  s..  ll.d.,  a 
British  naval  officer  and  Arctic  explorer.  B.  in  Dundalk, 
Ireland,  1819.  At  an^hrly  period  of  bis  career,  Capt. 
Sir  F.  MrC.  devoted  his  attention  to  the  problem  of  the 
Arctic  N.W.  passage,  and  succeeded,  in  the  course  of 
several  voyages  to  t lie  N.  Pole,  in  making  many  and  im¬ 
portant  discoveries,  besides  ascertaining  the  fate  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  (q.v.)  Sir  Francis  is  the  author  of  the 
Narrative  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Fate  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  his  Companions.  London  and  Boston,  1860. 

MacC’lu'ney,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Perry  co. 

MacClure',  an  Irish  navigator.  See  North-west  Pas¬ 
sage. 

Ilacdure,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Alleghany 
co. ;  pop  about  1,365. 

3Iac<oml>'«  in  Ohio,  a  post  office  of  Hancock  co. 

IKaeC'on'iaollKblir^'.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-bor¬ 
ough,  cap.  of  Fulton  co.,  abt.  70  m.  .S.W.  of  Harris¬ 
burg;  pop.  abt.  800. 

MacC'on'neirs  Grove,  in  Illinois ,  a  post -village 
of  Stephenson  co.,  abt.  140  m.  W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Ma<‘4  on  nelUtowii.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Huntingdon  co.,  abt.  95  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

liaet  on  uelKville.  in  Ohm.  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Morgan  co.,  abt.  27  in.  S.S.E  of  Zanesville :  pop.  abt  2,200. 
There  is  an  artesian  salt  well  here,  which  throws  up 
brine  and  hydrogen  gas.  The  gas  is  collected  in  a  holder 
and  led  by  a  pipe  under  the  boiler;  the  flame  caused 
by  ignition  of  the  gas  supplies  beat  enough  to  evaporate 
ail  the  salt  produced  by  the  well.  The  well,  about  200 
ft.  in  depth,  was  bored  about  40  years  ago.  and  was  one 
of  the  first  artesian  wells  made  in  the  country. 

Mae('oys'ville«  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Juniata  co. 

JtlacCraek'en.  in  Kentucky,  a  W.  co..  adjoining  Illi¬ 
nois ;  urea,  about  330  sq.  m  Fivers.  Ohio,  Tennessee, 
and  Clark’s  rivers.  Surface,  low  and  level ;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Paducah.  Pop  about  12,000. 

3fa<*4'ul  loci).  John  Ramsay,  a  Scotch  political  econo¬ 
mist  and  statistician,  b.  in  Wigtownshire,  1789.  In  1828  lie 
was  appointed  prof,  of  political  economy, in  London  Uni¬ 
versity,  but  he  filled  that  chair  only  a  short  time.  In  1838 
he  was  made  comptroller  of  the  Stationery  Office,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  that  post  till  his  death.  His  principal  works 
are.  the  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire ,  first 
published  in  1837,  since  enlarged,  and  several  times  re¬ 
published  ;  the  Dictionary  of  Commerce  und  Commernal 
Navigation,  annually  reprinted  ;  the  Geographical  Dic¬ 
tionary  ;  his  Principles  of  Political  Economy ;  and  a 
work  on  Succession  to  Property  vacant  by  Death.  He 
contributed  to  the  Encyclopedia  Brdannica ,  and  to  va» 
rions  periodical  works,  and  published  a  work  on  the 
bibliography  of  political  economy.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Institute  of  France.  D  1864. 

MacC'lltcIftWmville.  in  Ohio,  a  post  village  of  Wy 
andot  co.,  abt.  78  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Columbus. 

31  acC’u  tcliVon ville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of 
Vanderburgh  co. 

3Iae('iiteireoii'§  Landing,  in  Louisiana ,  a  post- 
office  of  St.  Charles  parish. 

3fiael>airiel*s,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Gallia  co. 

3Ia<*<loii'al4l«  Etienne  Jacques  Joseph  Alexandre, 
Duke  of  Tarentum,  a  marshal  of  France,  b.  in  Sancerre, 
1765.  Descended  from  a  Scottish  family,  he  entered  the 
French  army  in  1784,  and  embracing  the  revolutionary 
cause,  served  on  the  staff  of  Dtimotiriez  at  Jemappes, 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  in 
the  Low  Countries  under  Gen.  Pichegru.  In  1796,  as 
general  of  division,  he  took  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  Bhine;  he  then  joined  the  army  of  Italy,  where 
he  became  governor  of  Rome,  and  having  soon  after¬ 
wards  been  sent  against  Naples,  his  skilful  retreat  saved 
the  French  armyWoni  the  utter  ruin  with  which  it  was 
menaced  by  Suwarrow.  During  the  18th  Brumaire,  lie 
commanded  at  Versailles.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Switzerland, and  immortal¬ 
ized  his  name  in  military  annals  by  his  celebrated  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Splugen.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  French 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Copenhagen  ;  but  there  he 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Napoleon,  and  was  with¬ 
drawn  from  active  service.  In  1809,  nevertheless,  he 
took  part  in  the  Italian  campaign,  shared  the  glories  of 
the  victories  at  Laybach,  Raab,  and  Wagram.  his  gallant 
conduct  in  the  last  earning  for  him  a  marshal’s  baton  at 
the  emperor’s  hands,  and  was  appointed  governor  of 
Grata,  where  his  humanity  gained  him  “  golden  opin¬ 
ions  from  all  ranks  of  people.”  In  1810  he  was  created 
duke  of  Tarentum,  and  appointed  to  the  command  in 
Catalonia.  He  subsequently  shared  in  the  Russian  cam¬ 
paign,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of  Bau¬ 
tzen  and  Ltitzen;  but  met  with  a  severe  reverse  at 
Katzbach,  where  he  had  imprudently  engaged  Marshal 
Blucher  with  a  greatly  inferior  force.  After  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  he  was  called  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and 
made  chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  but  he  took 
little  or  no  part  in  politics.  D.  1840. 

3Ia<*<loii'al4l,  Flora,  the  courageous  young  Scotch¬ 
woman,  who.  after  t lie  defeat  of  the  young  Pretender, 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  at  Cullodeu,  in  April,  1746’ 
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risked  her  own  lift?  that  she  might  nid  his  escape  from 
his  pursuers.  She  hail  the  prim  e  dressed  us  a  woman, 
and  giving  him  out  as  her  maid-servant,  succeeded  in 
conveying  him  safely  to  the  isle  of  Sky  *,  whence,  after 
many  wanderings,  perils,  and  hardships,  lie  ultimately 
escaped  to  France.  Flora  Was  alterwards  imprisoned  for 
a  short  time  in  the  Tower  of  London.  She  died  in  1790. 
.Ilacihm  ahl.  in  Alabama ,  a  village  of  Kaiidolph  co., 
ai't.  161  m.  E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

M;u*3>im;tl<l.  in  G-orijia,  a  village  of  Wilkinson  co., 
aht.  18  in.  S.  of  Milledgeville. 

Mac Doiiiilil,  in  Missouri,  an  extreme  S.W.co.,  adjoin¬ 
ing  Arkansas  on  the  8., and  Indian  Territory  on  the  \V  ; 
area,  aht  020  sq.  hi.  J.iren,.  Eik  or  Cowskin  ltiver,  and 
numerous  smaller  streams.  Surface ,  generally  level; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Rutledge.  Pop.  aht.  5,000. 

—A  vill.  of  Barry  co.,  aht.  165  m  S  S  W.  of  «J<  fferson  C  t  v. 
MaeChmald,  hi  Ohio,  a  township  of  Hardin  co. ;  pup. 
aht.  7S4. 

MacDonald's  Mill,  in  Virginia ,  a  post-office  of 
Montgomery  co. 

MacDontilil*villc,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-office  of  Stark  co. 
MacDoiioiigli,(»iu^uoN'(i,)  in  Dtluware,*  post-office 
of  New  Castle  co. 

MacDouougli.  in  Georgia ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Henry  co.,  aht.  65  in.  N  W.  of  Milledgeville. 
MncDonoti;;h,  in  Illinois,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  aht.  575 
s< j.  in.  Hior. s.  Crooked,  Downing's  Fork,  Turkey,  and 
Grindstone  creeks.  Surface,  mostly  level  ;  soil,  very 
fertile.  Cap.  Macomb.  P>p.  in  1>7 1»,  26,509. 
MncDimi>ii};'ll,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Chenango  co.,  aht.  15  in.  \V.  by  8.  of  Norwich; 
pop  of  township  aht.  2,500. 

Mat* Dow VII.  Iuvin,  an  American  hrigadier-general,  b 
in  Franklin  co.,  Ohio.  1818,  was  educated  in  France,  and 
on  his  return  to  the  United  States  entered  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  where  he  graduated  iu  1838, 
ami  was  appointed  to  the  artillery.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  he  was  appointed,  with  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General,  t«»  command  the  Federal  troops  at 
Alexandria ;  and  the  Union  army, which  had  been  hastily 
got  together  in  July,  1801,  to  oppose  BeauregaVd,  and 
had  been  concentrated  at  Manassas,  was  placed  under 
his  command.  Unfortunately,  the  troops  were  still 
undisciplined,  and  the  disgraceful  defeat  and  flight  of 
Bull  Kun,  July  21.  followed.  Gen.  McClellan  took  the 
command  alter  that  battle,  and  Gen.  McDowell  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  troops  at  Arlington.  He  was 
made  a  Major-Gen.,  March  14,  and  commander  of  the 
Department  of  the  Rappahannock,  April  14,  1862.  He 
took  part  in  the  various  battles  fought  by  Gens.  McClel¬ 
lan  and  Pope  in  June  and  Aug.,  1862,  but  was  relieved 
from  bis  command  Sept:  5,  at  bis  own  request. 
MhcDowVII,  in  A.  Carolina,  a  W.co  :  area,  abt.  450 
sq.m,  hirers.  Catawba  River, and  numerous  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  much  diversified,  the  Blue  Ridge  form¬ 
ing  the  W.  and  N.W.  boundary  of  the  co.,  and  attaining 
the  height  of  6,000  feet  above  sea-level ;  soil,  generally 
fertile.  Cap.  Marion.  Pop.  abt.  7,120. 

MacDowell,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Highland  co. 
MilcDowcll,  in  W.  Virginia,  an  extreme  8.  co.,  ad¬ 
joining  Virginia;  area,  abt.  525  sq  in.  Rivers.  Tug 
Fork  of  Sandy  River,  and  Camp  Creek.  Surface ,  hilly  ; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Perrysville.  Pip  abt.  1,500. 

Maco,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Montgomery  co. 
Marc,  n.  (Itnun^u,  »  club;  Lat.  massa;  Fr.  masse.) 
A  club  of  metal  used  in  warfare  from  the  most  remote 
times.  The  gradual  course  of  improvement  having  ren¬ 
dered  armor  impenetrable  by  edged  weapons,  the  mace 
was  used  as  an  instrument  of  effectual  demolition.  In 
its  simplest  form  the  mace  was  only  a  short  strong  iron 
club,  and  its  shape  varied  among  different  nations  and 
at  different  times:  sometimes  a  ball  was  attached  to  the 
end  by  a  triple  chain.  At  present  the  mace,  in  a  more 
ornamental  form  (Fig.  564).  is  used  in  England  as  an  en¬ 
sign  of  authority  borne  before  magistrates:  of  this  kind 
is  the  mace  placed  before  the  Speaker  ol  the  House  ol 
Commons  while  that  officer  presides  at  the  sittings  of 
the  House. 

— The  heavier  rod  employed  in  the  game  of  billiards. 
Mace,  «.  [It.  mace;  Fr.  muds  ;  from  Lat.  macir,  mads  ] 
A  well-known  spice,  forming  the  aril  or  inner  envelope 
of  the  growing  nutmeg.  When  the  capsule  of  the  nut¬ 
meg  bursts  —  which  it  does,  like  the  husk  of  a  filbert, 
when  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe  —  it  discloses  a  bright  sear- 
let  net-work,  investing  the  whole  nut  iu  a  thin,  fibrous 
membrane.  This  inner  coat  or  tunic  is  the  mace,  which 
is  eventually  peeled  off  and  dried,  when  it  loses  its 
bright  color,  and  becomes  of  a  reddish-yellow.  Mace 
is  regarded  as  the  most  choice  of  all  the  spices,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  always  realizes  a  high  price.  It  contains  a 
very  large  proportion  of  essential  oil,  on  account  of 
which  mace  is  never  employed  alone  in  medicine, 
though  in  its  properties  possessing  the  usual  carmina¬ 
tive  character  of  other  spices. 

Macc'-ale,  n.  Ale  spiced  with  mace. 
Mace'-bearer,  n  An  officer  w  ho  carries  the  mace  in 
state  or  judicial  proceedings  ;  a  inacer. 

Mac'odoiiy  a  name  applied  by  English  writers  to  the 
empire  of  the  Macedonians;  while  Macedonia,  q.  v.,  is 
used  by  them  to  designate  the  land,  or  country. 
Macedon,  ( mas'se-don ,)  in  New  York,  a  post-township 
of  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  abt.  4,500. 

MACCiion,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  abt. 
12  m.  S.W.  of  Celina. 

Msiccilon  C'en'irc,  in  New  York,  a  post- village  of 
Wayne  co.,  abt,  200  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 
Macedo'nia.  (. Anc .  G>og.  and  Hist.)  A  celebrated 
country,  which  originally  was  confined  to  a  small  dis¬ 
trict  called  Emathia,  gradually  extended  until,  in  the 
time  of  l’liilip,  father  of  Alexander,  it  reached,  on  the 


N.,  the  Scardian  Mountains,  a  portion  of  the  Ilsemus 
(mod.  Balkan)  Range;  on  the  W.,  the  frontiers  of 
Epirus  and  Illyria;  on  the  E.,  the  river  Nestos(mod. 
Karasu);  and  on  the  8.,  Thessaly.  The  country  is  on 
the  whole  mountainous,  especially  in  the  south  and 
west,  but  there  are  Several  large  plains  of  great  fertility. 
The  principal  rivers  were  called  the  Strymon,  the 
Axius,  and  the  llaliacuion.  It  contained  a  number  of 
flourishing  cities,  of  which  the  names  are  well  known 
in  ancient  history,  particularly  Pella,  the  capital.  Pydna, 
Tliessalonicu,  Potidiea,  Olvnthos,  Philippi,  and  Amphip* 
olis.  The  history  of  M  is  involved  in  much  obscurity 
t .  1 1  about  490  li.  c.,  when  the  Persians  subdued  it,  so  that 
the  Macedonian  king,  Alexander  1.,  was  compelled  to 
take  part  with  Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece.  On  the 
retreat  of  the  Persians  after  the  battle  of  Platcea  in  479 
n.  c  ,  M.  again  recovered  its  independence.  Under  the 
wise  and  vigorous  reign  of  Archelaus,  who  died  399b.  c  , 
it  greatly  increased  in  prosperity  and  power ;  but  after 
bis  death,  a  period  of  civil  wars  and  contests  for  the 
throne  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  accession  of  Philip 
11.  (,359  b.  c.),  who  not  only  seated  himself  firmly  on  the 
throne,  but  greatly  extended  his  dominions,  llis  son, 
Alexander  111  ,  surnamed  The  Great,  brought  half  the 
then  known  wurld  under  his  empire;  but  after  bis 
death,  the  Macedonian  empire  was  broken  up,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  period  of  22  years  of  incessant  wars,  formed  i 
into  four  principal  kingdoms  under  his  greatest  gen¬ 
erals.  M.  itself  lell  to  the  lot  of  Antipater,  alter  whose 
death  ensued  another  period  of  civil  wars  and  contests 
for  the  throne,  of  which  the  Greeks  endeavored  to  take 
advantage  for  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  indepen¬ 
dence.  But  the  Athenians  having  called  in  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Romans  against  Philip  V.  of  M.,  by  whom 
their  city  was  besieged,  the  Macedonians  were  defeated 
by  the  Romans  in  the  great  battle  of  Cynocephalae  (197 
B.  c.),  and  both  Greece  and  M.  became  subject  to  the 
Roman  power.  Perseus,  the  successor  of  Philip,  was 
finally  defeated  at  Pydna  (168  n.  C.),  and  adorned  the 
triumph  of  .Kmilius  Paulus.  In  b.  c.  148,  M.  became 
definitely  a  Roman  province,  in  which  Thessaly  and 
part  of  Illyria  were  included. 

Maccilo'nia.  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Pottawat- 
tomio  co.;  p  •]).  223. 

Macedonia,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Bradford  co. 

Macedonia,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Carroll  co. 

Macedonia  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Sum¬ 

mit  co.,  abt.  19  in.  S.E.  of  Cleveland. 

Macedo  nian,  u.  (Gtog.)  Relating  or  pertaining  to 
Macedonia. 

— n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Macedonia. 

Macedonian*, ?*.  pi.  (Reel.  Hist.)  The  name  given 
to  the  sect  of  the  Semi-Ariaiis  is  derived  from  Mace¬ 
donian,  a  deacon  who  was  made  bishop  of  Constantino¬ 
ple  by  the  Arians  in  341,  and  was  acknowledged  as 
Patriarch  in  342.  When  the  Arians  separated  into  the 
Ariaus  und  the  Semi- Arians,  iu  359,  Macedonian  took 
part  with  the  latter,  and  lie  was  expelled  from  the 
see  iu  36  *,  after  which  time  the  Semi-Arians  were  called 
Macedonians.  They  were  condemned  by  the  2d  general 
council,  held  at  Constantinople  May-July  30,  381.  They 
are  also  called  Pueumatomachians,  or  Adversaries  oi 
the  Spirit. 

MucSHRiul'tan.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.0.  of  Clinton  co. 

MucJiEI  roy ,  iu  W.  Virginia,  a  P.  O.  of  Doddridge  co. 

YlaeElu  aiii*,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village  of  York  dist. 

tiaee'-proof,  a.  Exempt  from  arrest. 

M ne'er,  n.  A  mace-bearer. 

*  A  mucer,  or  officer  iu  atteudauce  ou  the  Supreme  Court.”  W.  Scott. 

Maccrata,  ( ma-chai-ra'ta ,)  a  town  of  Italy,  cap.  of  a 
prov.  of  the  same  name,  21  m.  S.W.  of  Ancona.  It  is 
finely  situated  on  an  eminence  iu  the  midst  of  hills, 
and  commands  picturesque  views  of  the  sea  and  the 
Apennines.  M.  contains  a  university  of  great  repute, 
besides  other  literary  institutions.  Pop.  20,000. 

Macerate,  (mds'er-dt,)  v.  a.  [Lat.  macero ,  maceratus , 
to  soften  by  steeping.  The  meanings  of  macerate  are 
divided  between  macer,  lean,  meagre,  and  marceo ,  to  be 
drooping,  feeble.]  To  make  lean;  to  wear  away;  to 
attenuate;  to  cause  to  droop ;  to  mortify;  to  fret,  (r.) 
— To  steep  almost  to  solution  ;  to  soften  and  disintegrate 
the  parts  of  a  substance  by  saturation,  or  by  the  diges¬ 
tive  process;  as,  to  macerate  a  drug. 

Macera'tion,  n.  [Lat.  maceratio.')  Act  or  process 
of  macerating,  or  of  making  lean  and  attenuate  by 
wearing  away,  or  by  mortification.  (R.) 

( Client .)  The  infusion  of  substances  in  cold  liquids. 
The  term  is  usually  employed  with  regard  to  vegetable 
substances,  when  they  are  reduced  to  powder  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  action  of  water,  or  any  other  liquid,  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  heat,  in  which  last  respect  it  differs 
from  digestion.  Maceration  is  useful  either  when  it  is 
required  merely  to  soften  the  parts  of  the  substance 
operated  on,  as  when  cinnamon  and  cloves  are  macer¬ 
ated  in  waiter  before  distillation,  or  in  cases  where 
heat  would  be  injurious,  as  when  volatile  or  aromatic 
substances  are  used. 

Mace'-reed,n.  (But.)  The  great  Cat’s-tail.  See  Typha. 

MacEw'ensville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Northumberland  co  ,  abt.  75  in.  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

Macl’lir  land.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Dane 
co.,  abt.  7  m.  S.E.  of  Madison. 

MacGlil'Iicuilily  *w  Rocks,  a  mountain-range  of 
Ireland,  in  the  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  is  abt.  In  m.  in 
length,  the  most  elevated  on  the  island,  and  extends  be¬ 
tween  lakes  Killaruey  ou  the  E.  and  Cnrra  on  the  W. 
It  culminates  iu  the  peak  of  Gurran  Tual,  3,404  leet  iu 
height. 

MacGll'li  vray**  Koo'tanie,or  Kootenay,  a  river 
rising  in  t lie  Rocky  Mountains  of  British  N.  America, 
and  flowing  S.E.  into  Montana  Territory,  turns  to  the 
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W.  and  then  N.W.,  flows  back  into  the  Rritish  posses¬ 
sions  from  Idaho  Territory,  and  joins  theColumbia  River. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  Flat  Bow  River. 

MacGrRW'ville,  ill  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Cort¬ 
land  co.,  about  140  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

MacGreg  or,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Clayton  co., 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  61  m.  above  Dubuque; 
pop.  2,294. 

MacRiair'iiiBiitt,  n.  [Or.  machaira ,  a  dagger,  and  odnut , 
tooth.]  (Pat.)  An  exiinct  mammal,  allied  to  tiie  existing 
Felidro,  in  which  the  upper  canines  were  much  elongated, 
trenchant,  sharp-pointed,  and  sabre-shaped.  Species  va¬ 
rying  from  the  size  of  a  lion  to  that  of  a  leopard  have 
been  found  in  miocene,  pliocene,  and  cave-deposits  iu 
Auvergne,  Eppelslieim,  the  Yul  d’Arno,  Devonshire,  the 
Pampas,  the  Brazilian  bone-caves,  und  the  Bewalik  ter- 
tiaries  of  India. 

Machete,  (Iiia-tcha'ta,)  n.  [Sp.]  A  large,  heavy  knife, 
used  by  the  Hispano-Americaiis  both  us  a  weapon  and 
hatchet. 

Macllen'ry,  in  Illinois,  ft  N.  by  E.  CO.,  adjoining  Wis¬ 
consin;  area,  about  620  sq.  in.  hirers.  Pishtnka  or 
Fox,  and  Kishwaukee  rivers,  and  Nipper-ink  and  Piska- 
shaw  creeks.  Surface,  mostly  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Woodstock.  P<>p.  in  1870,  23,762. 

— A  post-village  of  Macilenry  co.,  about  52  m.  N.W.  of 
Chicago. 

MacBiiaua,  (ma-chtra'na,)  an  island  of  Brazil,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon  River;  Lat.  U°5'S.,  I*>n.  49°  40'  VV. 

Machsas,  (match-i'us,)  in  Maine,  a  post-town, township, 
and  port  of  entry,  and  the  cup.  of  Washington  co.,  on 
the  Machine  River,  near  its  month,  about  205  m  N.E. 
of  Portland.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  engaged 
in  ship-building,  and  trailing  along  the  coast.  l*op.  of 
township  about  2,800. 

MacRii'a*,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Cattaraugus  co.,  abt.  40  m.  S.E.  of  Buflalo;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

MacBii'a*  1*01*1,  in  Maine,  a  post- village,  township, 
and  seuport  of  Washington  co.,  at  the  mouth  of  Machius 
River,  about  200  m.  N.E.  of  Portland;  pop.  of  township 
about  1,800. 

Maclii'a*  River,  in  Maine,  rises  in  the  central  pj» rt 
of 'Washington  co..  and  flowing  8.  E.,  enters  Mathias  Ray, 
an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  abt.  200  in.  N.E.  ol  Port¬ 
land. 

MacBi'iavel.  See  Macchiaveli.i. 

Mac* ilia vcl inn,  ( mdk'i-u-rcl'yan ,)  a.  [From  Machia - 
vel,  q.  v.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  Machiavel,  or  to 
his  ascribed  doctrines;  —  hence,  diplomatically  cialty; 
politically  astute:  jesuitical ;  ambidextrous;  practising 
deception  or  bad  faith  in  public  affairs;  as,  a  Muc/tia- 
veliun  policy. 

— n.  One  who  adopts  the  principles  of  Machiavel;  a  crafty 
intriguer;  an  unscrupulous  politician. 
MacliiaveR'ism,  MaehinveB'innism,  n.  [It. 
Macchiuvi Uismo  ]  The  principles  imputed  to  Machiavel, 
as  set  forth  more  particularly  in  his  work  II  Principe. 
The  meaning  and  object  of  this  work  have  been  much 
discussed;  but  from  a  letter  of  the  author's,  not  discov¬ 
ered  until  1810.  in  w  liich  he  speaks  of  being  then  engaged 
upon  it.  there  can  be  little  donut  that  it  was  written 
with  a  view  to  recommend  himself  to  the  Medici.  The 
Principe  is  an  account  of  how  tyrannical  power  is  to  be 
acquired  and  preserved —  by  overlooking  every  law,  and 
making  use  oi  any  means,  however  criminal,  to  promote 
its  purposes.  Some  have  regarded  the  work  as  satiri¬ 
cal;  others,  that  its  object  was  to  make  tyrants  odious; 
others,  that  lie  was  desirous  of  seeing  a  tree  and  united 
Italy,  and  that  he  believed  any  means  to  be  lawful  tor  the 
attainment  of  that  object.  In  judging  of  the  work,  we 
must  take  into  account  the  circumstances  and  character 
of  the  times  in  which  it  was  written.  Had  his  book 
taken  the  form  of  a  commentary  upon  history,  all  that 
lie  says  would  have  only  been  matter  of  fact;  but  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  character  of  the  book,  the  term  Mach- 
iavelianism  is  used  to  denote  whatever  is  infamous  and 
perfidious  in  politics. 

Machic'olated,  a.  Possessing  machicolation. 

MacRiicoRat  ion,  (md-shU-o-lai'shun,)  n.  [Fr.  mdche- 
conlis ,  from  miches,  lighted  materials,  and  coaler,  to  pour 
down.]  A  term  bestowed  on  those  openings  in  the  par¬ 
apet  of  a  fortified  building  through  which  ignited  sub¬ 
stances,  or  melted  lead,  stones,  Ac.,  were  poured  or 
hurled  down  at  the  besiegers.  Machicolations  were 
made  in  the  soffit,  or  under-surface  of  the  projecting 
parapet,  which  was  supported  on  corbel-stones,  the  per¬ 
forations  themselves  being  in  the  soffit  between  those 
stones.  By  means  of  these  arrangements,  the  besieged, 
while  protected  by  the  parapet,  were  enabled  to  harass 
the  attacking  party  in  a  most  formidable  manner. 

Mill'll inal,  (nidk'i-nal, or  ma-shen'al,)  a.  [Lat.  nyiclii- 

I  iiulis.]  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  machines. 

Mill'll inatfc,  ( mdk'i-ndt ,)  v.a.  [Fr.  machiner.]  To 
plan;  to  plot  to  scheme;  to  contrive,  as  a  conspiracy. 

I  Machination,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  machiner,  muc/ii- 
natus,  to  contrive,  devise,  design,  or  invent  skillully  ; 
from  machina.  See  M  achine  ]  Act  of  planning  or  devis- 
inga  scheme  for  the  carrying  out  of  some  design  gen¬ 
erally  in  a  bad  sense.— A  hostile  or  malicious  scheme; 
a  subtle  or  offensive  contrivance;  a  design  artfully  and 
deliberately  conceived  and  conducted. 

MaclKiiiA'ior,  n.  An  evil  intriguer;  an  insidious  plot¬ 
ter  or  contriver. 

Machine,  ( ma-sheen ',)  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  machina  ;  Gr.  mi- 
cha-ne ,  from  mechos ,  a  means,  expedient,  remedy.]  Any 
artificial  means  or  contrivance  for  performing  any  kind 
of  work  ;  any  thing  or  contrivance  which  serves  to  in¬ 
crease  or  regulate  the  effect  of  a  given  force,  or  to  pro¬ 
duce  or  regulate  motion ;  a  complex  structure,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  combination  or  peculiar  modification  of  the 
mechanical  powers.  Machines  are  either  simple  or  coin- 
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pound.  The  simple  machines,  otherwise  called  the  sim¬ 
ple  mechanical  powers,  are  usually  reckoned  six  in  num¬ 
ber;  namely,  the  Lever,  the  Wheel  and  Axle,  the  Pul¬ 
ley,  the  Wedge,  the  Screw ,  and  the  Funicular  Machine. 
Compound  machines  are  formed  by  combining  two  or 
more  simple  machines.  They  are  classed  under  differ¬ 
ent  denominations,  according  to  the  forces  by  which 
they  are  put  in  motion,  as  hydraulic  machines,  pneu¬ 
matic  machines,  electrical  machines,  Ac. ;  or  the  purposes 
which  they  are  intended  to  serve,  as  military  machines, 
architectural  machines,  Ac. 

—Any  organized  combination  of  principles  by  which 
power  is  intensified  or  made  effective;  the  complete  and 
complicated  system  by  which  any  institution  or  organ¬ 
ized  combination  or  structure  is  founded  or  carried  into 
practical  operation  ;  as,  “  the  whole  machine  of  govern¬ 
ment.”  (Landor.)  —  Supernatural  agency  in  a  poem,  or 
a  superhuman  actor  introduced  therein  to  act  the  part 
of  hero. 

"  The  marvellous  fahle  includes  whatever  is  supernatural,  and 
especially  the  machines  of  the  gods." — Pope. 

Machine',  v.  a.  To  effect  or  operate  on  by  means  of 
machinery;  to  subject  to  the  action  of  machinery,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  imprint  by  a  printing-machine.  (R.) 

— v.n.  To  tend  machinery;  to  perform  work  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  or  co-operation  of  machinery.  (R.) 

Machinery,  n.  [Fr.  machineries  Machines  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  or  collective  sen  Re  ;  as,  machinery  of  war.  —  The 
component  parts  of  a  complex  machine;  as,  the  machin¬ 
ery  of  a  watch. — Superhuman  beings  or  agency  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  dramatic  poet  to  solve  difficulties,  or  per¬ 
form  some  exploit  which  exceeds  human  power  — The 
modus  ope.randi  which  governs  or  sustains  the  action  of 
any  thing;  as,  the  machinery  of  state. 

Machine '-shop,  n.  A  place  or  manufactory  in  which 
machinery  is  constructed  or  fitted. 

Machine-tool,  (sometimes  called  Engine-tool,)  n. 
In  England,  a  machine  used  for  shaping  metallic  sub¬ 
stances  by  cutting. 

Machinist,  n.  [Fr.  machinist  e.]  One  who  constructs 
or  fits  together  the  parts  of  engines  or  machinery ;  an 
adept  in  the  principles  of  machinery. 

Maeigno.  ( md-cheriyo ,)  n.  [It.,  from  Lat.  machina  ] 
(Min.)  A  hard,  silicious  saud-stoue. 

Mac'Iinloe's  Fall**  in  Vermont ,  a  post-village  of 
Caledonia  co.,  abt.  29  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Montpelier. 

Maoln'lorfer-s  C’reek,  in  Michigan,  enters  Stony 
Creek  in  St.  Joseph  co. 

Macintosh,  in  Florida,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  La 
Fayette  co..  abt.  109  m.  S.E.  of  Tallahassee. 

Mac'Intosh,  in  Georgia .  a  S.E.  co.  bordering  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Rivers.  Altaniaha  and  Sapelo  rivers, 
besides  several  creeks.  Surface,  mostly  level;  soil,  in 
some  places  exceedingly  fertile.  Cap.  Darien.  Pup. 
abt.  6.000. 

Mac'Intyre,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Lycom¬ 
ing  co. ;  pop.  abt.  600. 

Mae  Kay,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Ashland  co. 

MacKcan,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Licking  co.;  pop. 
abt.  1,700. 

MacKcan,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  N.N.W.  co  ,  adjoining 
New  York;  area ,  abt.  1.100  sq.m.  Rivers.  Alleghany 
River,  and  numerous  creeks.  Surface,  hilly ;  soil .  moder¬ 
ately  fertile.  Cap.  Smethport.  Pvp.  abt  13,000. 

— A  post-township  of  Erie  co. ;  pnj).  abt.  2.0  >0. 

MacKeans'bn  rg-,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Schuylkill  co.,  abt.  10  m.  E.  of  Pottsville. 

Mackco',  in  Illinois,  atwp.  of  Adams  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Mackee,  in  Kentucky ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Jackson 
co.,  about  60  m.  S.S.E.  of  Lexiiurton. 

Maekee's  Half  Falls,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office 
of  Snyder  co. 

MacKees'port,  in  Prnnsyh'ania,  a  post-borough  of 
Alleghany  co.,  on  the  Monongahela  River,  about  15  m. 
above  Pittsburg. 

Mackenzie,  Henry,  a  Scottish  author,  b.  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  1745.  His  popularity,  speaking  in  a  literary 
Rt-nse,  rests  upon  his  first  and  best  novel.  The  Man  of 
Feting,  published  anonymously  in  1771.  D.  1831. 

Mackenzie,  Robert  Shelton,  d.  c.  l.,  an  English  and 
American  journalist  and  man  of  letters,  b.  in  Ireland, 
1809.  After  a  highly  successful  journalistic  experience 
in  England.  Dr.  M.  became  a  citizen  of  the  U.  States,  in 
1852,  where  he  undertook  the  literary  and  foreign  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  a  position  which  lie  ably 
continues  to  hold.  Dr.  M.  is  the  author  of  Titian ,  an 
art  novel  ;  Bits  of  Blarney ;  TreatUian  and  his  Friends , 
Ac.;  he  has  edited  a  choice  edition  of  Kit  North's 
Nodes  Ambrosian*,  aud  has  been,  generally,  a  prolific 
aud  reliable  author.  In  1872,  there  appeared  from 
his  pen  a  very  graphic  and  reliable  Life  of  Charles 
Dickens,  which  was  favorably  received  by  the  reading 
public. 

Mackenzie,  ( mak-ken'zee ,)  an  important  river  of  Brit¬ 
ish  N.  America,  and  including  the  Athabasca,  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  world.  The  Athabasca  River  rises  on 
the  N.E.  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  about  Lat. 
52°  N.,  Lon.  116°  30'  W.,  and  flowing  a  general  N  E  and 
N.  course  of  800  m.,  enters  Athabasca  Lake.  Thence 
under  the  name  of  Slave  River  it  continues  N.  to  Great 
Slave  Lake,  from  the  extreme  W.  part  of  which  issues 
Mackenzie  River  proper.  From  this  point  to  Macken¬ 
zie  Gulf,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  course  is  N.  and  N.  by 
W.,  receiving  several  large  rivers  besides  the  super¬ 
fluous  waters  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  flowing  through 
a  vast  level  plain  except  where  it  approaches  the  Rooky 
Mountains.  It  was  discovered  and  navigated  in  1789  by 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  a  Scottish  traveller,  who  i>.  in 
1820,  after  whom  it  is  named.  Total  length  abt.  2,500  m. 

Macken'zic,  in  Oregon ,  a  village  of  Lane  co.,  about  4 
m.  N  E.  of  Eugene  City. 


Mackenzie  Point,  in  Alaska,  a  cape  on  the  N. 
shore  of  Cook’s  Inlet. 

Mack'erel,  n.  [I),  makreel ;  Ger.  makrele  ;  Fr.  muquer- 
eau  ;  allied  to  Lat.  macula,  a  spot,  a  stain.]  (Zobl.)  A 
well-known  member  of  the  Scombridie,  a  family  of 
acanthoptervgious  fishes,  in  which  it  composes  the 
genus  Scoml/er.  It  is  a  native  of  the  European  and 
American  seas,  generally  appearing  at  stated  seasons,  in 
vast  shoals,  round  particular  coasts.  The  European  M.. 
Scombo  scomber,  distinguished  by  the  brilliancy  of  its 
colors,  is  about  14  inches  long.  Its  color  on  the  upper 
parts,  as  far  as  the  lateral  line,  is  a  rich  deep  blue,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  varying  tinge  of  green,  and  marked  by  nu¬ 
merous  black  transverse  streaks,  which  in  the  male  are 
nearly  straight,  but  in  the  female  beautifully  undulated  ; 
the  jaws,  gill-covers,  and  abdomen  are  of  a  bright  silvery 
hue,  with  a  slight  varying  cast  of  gold-green  along  the 
sides.  The  scales  are  small,  oval,  and  transparent;  the 
pinnules  or  spurious  fins  are  small,  and  five  in  number 
both  above  and  below;  the  nose  is  pointed  ;  the  under 
jaw  the  longest;  the  teeth  are  alike  in  both  jaws,  curv¬ 
ing  slightly  inward;  and  the  tail  is  crescent-shaped. 
Beautiful  as  are  the  colors  of  the  M.  when  alive,  no 
sooner  is  it  caught  than  its  lustre  begins  to  disappear. 
It  is  a  voracious  feeder, and  its  growth  is  rapid;  but  the 
largest  is  not  accounted  the  best  for  the  talde.  Those 
taken  in  May  or  June  are  considered  superior  in  flavor 
to  such  as  are  caught  either  in  the  spring  or  autumn. 
There  are  various  inodes  of  fishing  for  M. ;  hut  the  way 
in  which  the  greatest  numbers  are  taken  is  by  drift-nets. 
The  common  M.  of  our  coasts,  S.  vernalis,  is  from  16  to 
18  inches  long,  dark  steel-blue  above,  becoming  lighter 
on  t lie  sides,  and  with  24  to  30  vertical  deep-blue  half¬ 
bands;  beneath  silvery,  with  smaller  reflections.  They 
are  caught  in  the  waters  of  Massachusetts  Bay  from  the 
10th  of  May  through  the  summer,  sometimes  in  immense 
quantities,  sometimes  almost  wanting.  The  M.  makes 
another  visit  in  autumn,  but  the  quantity  then  taken  is 
generally  smaller.  From  8,000  to  10,000  barrels  are  sold 
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fresh  every  year  in  Boston,  and  200.000  to  300,000,  worth 
about  Si, 500, 000,  are  exported,  the  poorest  quality  to  the 
West  and  East  Indies,  and  the  better  qualities  to  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  towns  of  the  Union.  In 
6ome  years  the  number  of  vessels  from  Massachusetts 
alone  has  been  nearly  1,000,  employing  in  the  various 
processes  of  catching,  salting,  and  packing,  more  than 
5,000  persons. 

Mackerel-gale,  a  state  of  wind  and  weather  peculiarly 
favorable  to  the  catching  of  mackerel.  —  Mackerel-sky . 
(Meteor.)  Same  as  CIRRO-CUMULUS,  q.  v. 

Mack'erel-$;ni«le,  n.  {Zool.)  See  Gad-fish 

Mack'foi*<l,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  and  township  of 
Green  Lake  co.,  abt.  50  m.  N.N.E.  of  Madison  ;  pop.  of 
township  about  2,100. 

Mackinac',  in  Michigan.  See  Mkckinaw. 

Mackinaw',  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Tazewell  co.,  abt.  55  m.  N.N.E.  of  Springfield;  pop. 
of  township  abt.  1,600. 

Mackinaw',  or  Mackinac,  or  Michilimackinac,  in 
Michigan ,  a  S.E.  co.  of  the  upper  peninsula,  bordering 
on  the  Strait  of  Mackinaw  and  lakes  Huron  and  Michi¬ 
gan,  which  separate  it  from  the  lower  peninsula;  area , 
abt.  1,275  sq.  m.  Rivers,  few  and  of  little  importance. 
Surface,  broken  and  uneven  ;  soil,  in  some  places  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Mackinaw.  Pop.  abt.  1.800. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  a  small  island 
in  the  extreme  N.W.  part  of  Lake  Huron, abt. 320  in.  N. 
N.W.  of  Detroit;  Lat.  45°  54'  N.,  Lon.  84°  30'  W.  M.  is 
beautifully  situated  upon  a  safe  ami  capacious  harbor. 
It  is  defended  by  a  strong  fort  150  ft.  above  the  village. 
An  Indian  agency  is  here  located.  Pop.  abt.  1,300. 

Mackinaw  City,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Emmet 
co..  abt.  230  m.  N.  of  Lansing. 

Mackinaw  Creek,  in  Illinois ,  enters  the  Illinois 
River  in  Tazewell  co. 

MacKin'ncy,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Collins 
co.,  abt.  235  m.  N.  of  Austin. 

MacKin'stry’s  Mills,  iu  Maryland,  a  post-office  of 
Carroll  co. 

Mack'intosBi,  Sir  J  \mf.s,  a  British  statesman  and  his¬ 
torian,  b.  in  Inverness,  in  1766.  His  father.  Capt  Mack¬ 
intosh,  intended  him  for  the  medical  profession,  and  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  an  excellent  education.  In  17S7,  after 
taking  his  degree  of  M.  d.  at  Edinburgh,  he  visited  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  He  preferred  however,  the  study 
of  law  to  that  of  medicine;  and,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  devoted  himself  entirely  to  study  for  the  bar. 
The  French  Revolution,  which  had  just  then  com¬ 
menced,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  his  mind,  and  politics 
and  legislation  became  the  paramount  objects  of  bis  at¬ 
tention.  In  conjunction  with  other  partisans  of  reform, 
he  published  several  works  in  advocacy  of  this  cause, 
especially  his  Vindicire  Gallicse,  or  defence  of  the  French 
revolution,  against  the  strictures  and  accusations  of 
Edmund  Burke.  In  1799  lie  was  appointed  lecturer  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn.  where,  in  his  splendid  course  of  lectures 
on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  he  exhibited  him¬ 
self  as  an  uncompromising  censor  of  r lie  doctrines  he 
had  approved  in  the  Vindicire  Gallicse.  In  1803  he 
was  appointed  recorder  of  Bombay ;  aud  his  adminis- 
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tratlon  there  rendered  him  highly  popular,  especially 
his  aide  protection  of  the  rights  of  native  and  British 
subjects.  On  returning  to  England,  be  was  elected 
member  of  Parliament  for  Nairn,  and  from  this  time 
cooperated  with  the  popular  party.  During  the  Can¬ 
ning  administration  of  1827,  Sir  James  acted  in  concur¬ 
rence  with  the  premier,  and  held  office  lor  a  short  time, 
but  went  out  on  its  dissolution;  and  on  the  fall  of  the 
Wellington  ministry  in  1830,  joined  Lord  Grey’s,  which 
succeeded  it,  as  President  of  the  India  Board.  Besides 
the  Vindicire  Gallicse  and  other  political  works,  Sir 
James  published  a  History  of  England,  of  which  he 
completed  only  2  vols.  Continued  by  Wallace  and  Bell, 
it  forms  10  vols.  of  Lard  tier’s  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.  D. 
1832. 

Mark  i ntosti,  v.  [From  tlie  name  of  the  inventor.] 
A  water-proof  outer  garment  ;  an  oil-skin  coat 

Mac  K  is  sack  s,  or  MacKissack’s  Grove,  in  Iowa,  a 
post- village  of  Fremont  co. 

Macklc,  male' l,)  n.  (Printing.)  See  Macule. 

— v.  a.  To  contrive.  —  To  sell  to  tradesmen;  —  said  ex¬ 
clusively  of  weavers’  goods. 

MackK'ville,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Randolph  co., 
al»t.  69  m.  E.N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

— A  village  of  Vigo  co.,  abt.  2  m.  W.  of  Terre  Haute. 

MackN'villc.  in  loam,  a  post-office  of  Guthrie  co. 

Macktt'ville,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Clarke  co. 

Mack' vi  lie.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Washington 
co.,  abt.  35  m.  S  S  W.  of  Frankfort. 

MacLan^rlilinsville,  (mak-l>>h'lins-vil.)  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  a  post-village  of  Westmoreland  co.,  abt  20  m.  K. 
N.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Made,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Andalusite,  7.  v. 

MacLean',  in  Illinois,  a  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  1,150 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mackinaw,  Kickapoo,  Salt,  and  Sugar 
creeks.  Surface ,  mostly  level  ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap. 
Bloomington.  P"p.  abt.  75,000. 

— A  post-village  of  McLean  co.,  abt.  15  in.  S.W.  of  Bloom¬ 
ington. 

MacLean,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Ramsey  co.; 
pop.  abt.  200. 

MacLean,  in  Kentucky,  a  W.  co.  :  area,  abt.  325  sq. 
in.  Rivers.  Green  and  Pond  rivers,  with  several  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Cal¬ 
houn.  Pop.  abt.  7,500. 

MacLean.  in  Niv  York,  a  post-village  of  Tompkins 
co.,  abt  150  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

MacLean,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Shelby  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
1.500. 

MacLcans'l>oron;;li.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Hamilton  co.,  abt.  lt»o  m.  S.S.E.  of  Springfield. 

Mac  Lean's  Fortiers,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office 
of  Crawford  co. 

MaeLeans'ville,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Jackson 
co.,  abt.  80  in.  N.E.  by  E  of  Nashville. 

MacLcmorcs  C’ove,  in  Georgian  village  of  Walker 
county. 

MacLemorcsville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of 
Carroll  co.,  abt.  114  in.  W.  by  S.  of  Nashville. 

M AC Le  11 'nail,  in  Texas,  an  E.  central  co.;  area.  abt. 
800  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Brazos,  Basque.  Middle  Basque,  and 
South  Basque  rivers.  Surface ,  mostly  level  or  undulat¬ 
ing:  soil,  fertile  Cop.  Waco.  Pop.  abt.  8,000. 

MacLeod.  (- lowd ',)  a  lake  and  fort  of  British  North 
America;  Lat.  55°  N.,  Lon.  122°  15'  W. 

MacLeod,  in  Minnesota,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
500  sq  m  Rivers.  Hassan  and  Crow  rivers,  and  Buffalo 
Creek.  Surface,  almost  level ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap. 
Glencoe.  Pop.  about  8.000. 

Maclise',  Daniel,  a  British  artist, B.  in  Cork,  1811.  In 
childhood  lie  showed  great  talent  for  drawing,  and  be¬ 
came.  in  1828,  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy,  where 
be  received  the  gold  medal  twice  successively.  His 
fine  pictures.  A  Love  Adventure  of  Francis  /.  with 
Diana  of  Poictiers;  a  w.\  Chivalrous  Vow  gf  the  Ladies  and 
the  Peacock,  established  his  fame,  and  in  1835  he  was 
elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  These  pic¬ 
tures  were  followed,  in  1838,  by  Robin  Hood  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Coe  nr  de  Lion;  Salvator  Rosa  painting  Masaniello ; 
Merry  Christmas  in  the  Baron's  Hull,  and  several  oth¬ 
ers,  including  the  Banquet  Scene  in  Macbeth,  in  1840; 
Gil  Bias  dressed  en  Cavalier;  Scene  from  Twelfth 
Night;  and  the  Sleeping  Beauty;  and  in  1841  he  was 
elected  R.  a.  He  became  then  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  English  painters,  though,  from  the  widely  different 
character  of  his  style  from  that  of  most  other  pul  die 
favorites,  he  hud  to  endure  his  share  of  adverse  criticism. 
The  Play  Scene  in  Hamlet;  The  Return  of  the  Knight ; 
and  The  Origin  of  the  Harp,  were  painted  in  1842;  .4  c- 
tor's  Reception  of  the  Author  Gil  Bias,  in  1843;  The 
Lady  released  by  Sabrina  from  the  Enchanted  Chair,  a 
scene  from  Milton's  Conus,  in  1844:  Ordeal  by  Touch, 
in  1846:  The  Sacrifice  of  Noah,  and  his  famous  design 
of  Sliakspeare’s  Seven  Ages,  in  1847.  Ilis  later  pic¬ 
tures  include  The  Spirit  of  Chivalry,  and  The  Spirit  of 
Justice,  both  painted  in  oil  and  fresco  for  the  House  of 
Lords ;  certain  cartoons  of  various  subjects,  such  as 
Alfred  in  Gut h rum's  Tent,  and  a  different  treatment  of 
the  same  subject  in  oils:  Carton  showing  Edward  IV. 
his  first  Proof-sheet  in  the.  Almonry  in  Westminster ; 
Prnspe.ro  and  Miranda;  the  wrestling  scene  in  As  you 
like  it ;  Peter  the  Great  working  as  a  Shipwright  "in 
Deptford  Dockyard ;  The  Marriage  of  Stmngbow  and 
Eva  in  Ratification  of  the  Conquest  of  Ireland  under 
Henry  II,  his  largest  and  most  important  picture;  and 
Othello ,  De.sde.mona.  and  Emilia,  and  A  Winter  Night's 
Tale,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1867.  D.  1 S70. 

Macin' ra.  n.  [In  honor  of  W.  Ma'clurc.  an  American 
geologist.]  (Hot.)  A  gen.  of  the  natural  order  Moracete. 
The  wood  of  the  species  M.  tinctoria,  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies  aud  South  America,  is  of  a  golden-yellow 
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color,  and  is  much  employed  in  this  country  and  else-l 
where  as  a  dyeing  agent.  It  is  commonly  known  as! 
fustic ,  or  old  fustic ,  to  distinguish  it  from  young  fustic. 
(See  K hus.)  The  fruit  is  edible.  Another  species.  M. 
aurantiaca ,  supplies  the  fruit  called  the  Osage  orange, 
the  juice  of  which  is  used  by  some  of  the  Ked  Indians 
as  a  yellow  war-paint. 

Mac  lurite,  Maclu'reite,  n.  (Alin.)  Same  as  Chon- 
droditk,  q.  v. 

MacMu'lion.  See  Magenta  (Duke  de). 

MueMa'Iioii's  (  reek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Ohio  Kiver 
from  Belmont co. 

Hacllan  ns,  in  Mississippi ,  a  village  of  Greene  co. 

Mac'deek  ins.  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Fairfield 
district. 

Mar  11  i  ini',  in  Tennessee,  a  S.E.  co.,  with  a  small  portion  j 
bordering  on  N.  Carolina.  Area,  abt.  4*0  sq.  in.  Hirers. 
lliawassee  Kiver.  and  several  considerable  creeks.  Sur¬ 
face,  almost  level;  soil ,  fertile.  Cap.  Athens.  l\tp.  abt. 
14.500. 

MacMiim'villc,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Yam  Hill 
co.,  abt  5  in.  S.W.  of  La  Fayette. 

MACMillil  villc.  ill  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Warren  co.,  abt.  75  ni.  S  E.  of  Nashville  ;  pop.  abt.  9U0. 1 

MacN^ab'.  a  village  and  township  of  Renfrew  co.,  Upper 
Canada,  on  the  Ottawa  Kiver,  abt.  85  in.  N.  of  Kingston. 
Pop.  of  township,  1,800. 

MacNairy,  ( muk-na'ree.)  in  Tennessee,  &  S.W.  co..  ad-, 
joining  Mississippi.  Area,  about  570  sq.  m.  Hirers. 


Salt  River,  besides  several  smaller  streams.  Surface , 
mostly  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Macon  City.  Pop.  in 
1870,  23,230. 

Mil  roil,  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  W.  co.,  adjoining  Tennessee 
on  the  N.W.,  and  Georgia  on  the  S. ;  area,  abt.  600  sq.  in. 
Hirers.  Tennessee  River  and  numerous  smaller  streams* 
Surface ,  much  diversified,  the  Iron  or  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  forming  theN.W.  border;  soil,  fertile.  Min. 
Iron.  Cup.  Franklin.  Pop.  abt.  7,000. 

Macon,  in  Tennessee ,  a  N.  co.,  adjoining  Kentucky; 
area,  abt.  280  sq.  in.  Hirers.  Few,  and  of  little  im¬ 
portance.  Surface,  uneven  ;  *oi7,  generally  level.  Cop. 
La  Fayette.  Pap.  abt.  8,000. 

— A  post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  abt.  190  m.  W.S.W.  of 
Nashville. 

Karon,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Powhatan  co.,  abt.  38 
in.  W.  of  Richmond. 

M  neon,  ( mu'kawng ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Saone- 
el- Loire,  on  the  Saotie, 38  m.  N.  of  Lyon.  It  is  pleas¬ 
antly  situated,  and  contains  extensive  manufactures  of 
watches,  jewelry,  copper,  and  earthenware.  It  has  also  a 
considerable  trade  in  wines,  corn,  cuttle,  &c.  Pop.  19.800. 

Macon  Bay 'on,  rises  in  Chicot  co  ,  Arkansas,  and  flow¬ 
ing  S.  and  8.W.,  joins  the  Tensas  River  on  the  W.  bor¬ 
der  of  Tensas  co. 

Macon  C’it'y,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Ma¬ 
con  co.,  abt.  70  in.  W.  of  Hannibal. 

Macon  De  pot,  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  post-village  of  War¬ 
ren  co.,  about  07  in.  N.N.E.  of  Gaston 


Hatchie  River,  and  South  Folk  of  Forked  Deer  River,  Macon  Itiv'cr,  in  Michigan ,  formed  by  the  union  of 
besides  several  smaller  streams.  Surface,  elevated  table- 1  several  branches  in  Monroe  co.,  and  flows  into  the  river 
lain!;  soil ,  fertile.  Cap.  Purdy.  Pop.  abt.  16,000.  j  Raisin,  abt.  12  m.  W.  of  Monroe  City. 


MacNioan',  the  name  of  two  lakes  of  Ireland,  called 
Upper  and  Lower,  in  the  cos.  Fermanagh  and  Leitrim 
respectively,  abt.  10  ill.  S.W.  of  Enniskillen. 

MaoXoil's  Harbor,  (mak-neej z' ,)  an  inlet  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean,  in  Vancouver's  Island;  Lat.  50°  39'  N., 
Lon.  127°  10'  W. 

Mac  Ni  nit',  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Sun 
Flower  co.,  abt.  90  in.  N.  of  Jackson. 

Macomb,  (w ta-loom',)  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 


Macoil  iSta'tion,  in  Alabama,  a  P.  0.  of  ITale  CO. 

Macoupin,  (ma-koo'pin,)  in  Illinois ,  a  S.W.co. ;  area , 
abt.  800  sq  m.  Hirers.  Macoupin,  Otter,  and  Cabokiu 
creeks.  Surface,  somewhat  diversified;  soil,  very  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Carlinville.  Pop.  abt.  48,000. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Macoupin  co.,  abt.  27  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Alton. 

Macou  pin  C’roek,  in  Illinois ,  enters  the  Illinois 
River  at  theN.W.  corner  of  Jersey  co. 


.,  abt.  210  m.  S.W.  of  Chicago;  pop.  Macplier'son.  James,  a  Scottish  poet,  b.  at  Inverness, 

1738.  Having,  in  1760,  produced  Fragments  of  Ancient 
Poetry,  translated  from  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  Language , 
that  a  subscription  was 
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about  4,500  l 

Macomb',  in  Michigan ,  a  S.E.  co.,  separated  from  Upper 
Canada  by  Lake  St.  Clair;  area ,  abt.  450  sq.m  Hirers.  I 
Clinton  River,  and  several  of  its  affluents.  Surface,  un- 1 
dulating;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Mount  Clemens.  Pop  .j 
abt.  40,000. 

—  A  post-township  of  Macomb  co. ;  pop.  al»t.  1,358. 
Macomb,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Macon,  Nathaniel,  an  American  statesman,  b.  in  Bar- | 
ren  co.,  N. C.,  1757.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton,  N  J. 
In  1777  he  left  college,  served  for  some  time  as  a  private 
in  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  at  the  expiration  of  this 
first  service  enlisted  again  as  a  volunteer,  and  served  as 
a  common  soldier  under  the  command  of  his  brother, 
Col.  John  Macon,  till  the  provisional  treaty  of  peace  in 
1782,  refusing  any  pay  or  military  distinction.  While 
yet  in  the  army,  in  1780,  he  was  elected,  in  his  24th  year, 
a  member  of  tiie  Senate  of  N.  Carolina  ;  and  when  the 
Constitution  of  the  U.  States  was  submitted  to  the  vote 
of  the  people  of  that  State,  be  firmly  opposed  it,  as  con- 
feruing  too  much  power  to  the  new  government,  as  mak¬ 
ing  it  in  effect  independent  of  the  State,  and  so  of  the 
people,  and  tending  to  corruption,  lie  retained  till  the 
end  of  his  life  this  dislike  to  the  Constitution,  and  his 
unlimited  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  the  people  for 
self-government ;  his  favorite  saying  being,  that  “  if  left 
alone  they  would  always  do  what  was  right.”  lie  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives; 
in  1791,  and  continued  in  that  office  by  successive  re- 
elections  till  1815.  In  1816  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate,] 
where  lie  served  till  1828,  when  he  resigned  his  seat,  | 
having  been  then  a  member  of  Congress  for  37  succes-i 
sive  years,  the  longest  term  of  service  that  lias  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  any  other  legislator  in  our  country.  Though 
he  was  in  no  sense  an  orator,  few  men  in  Congress  were] 
listened  to  with  more  respectful  attention.  Mr.  Jeffor-( 
son  called  him  “  the  last  of  the  Romans;  ”  and  Mr.  Ran- 1 
dolpli  pronounced  him  “the  wisest  man  he  ever  knew.”j 
D.  on  his  plantation,  in  the  same  county  where  he  was 
born,  1837.  1 

Macoil,  ( ma'kon ,)  in  Alabama.  aSK  co. ;  area,  abt.  850  i 
sq.  m.  Hirers.  Tallapoosa  River  and  Eufaukee  Creek,  | 
with  some  less  important  streams.  Surface,  generally 
level  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cup.  Tuskegei*.  Pop.  abt.  29,0U0. 
_A  vill.  of  Clarke  co.,  abt.  134  in.  8.  by  W.  of  Tuscaloosa,  i 
—A  village  of  Marengo  co.,  abt.  56  in.  8.  of  Tuscaloosa. 
Macon,  in  Georgia ,  a  IV .  by  S.  central  co. ;  area,  abt. 
3u6sq.  m.  Hirers.  Flint  River  and  Buck’s,  Juniper,  and 
Whitewater  creeks.  Surface ,  level ;  soil ,  generally  ter-  j 
tile.  Cap.  Lanier.  Pop.  abt.  9,500. 

_ .An  important  city,  cap.  of  Bibb  co.,  on  the  Ocmulgee 

Kiver.  abt.  191  m.  W.N  .W.  of  Savannah,  and  100  m.  8  E. 
of  Atlanta.  M.  is  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  State, 
and  contains  several  eminent  educational  institutions. 
Pop.  abt.  9,o00.  i 

Macon,  in  Illinois ,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  500 
sq.  m.  Hirers.  North  branch  of  the  Sangamon  River, 
and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  mostly  level  prai¬ 
ries  ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Decatur.  Pop.  abt.  35,000. 
—A  post-village  of  Macon  co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.  of  Decatur. 

_ A  village  and  township  of  Bureau  co.,  abt.  14  m.  N.  of 

Peoria.  Pop.  of  township  abt.  900. 

Macon,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Lenawee  co. ; 

pip  abt.  2,000.  ...  r  xt  , 

Macon,  in  Mississippi ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Noxubee 
co.,  abt.  125  m.  E.  of  Jackson.  .  ,  MA 

Macon,  in  Missouri,  a  N.  central  co.;  area  abt.  830 
su  m.  Rivers.  Chariton  River, and  the  South  roikot 
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they  were  so  well  received, 
formed  to  enable  the  author  to  collect  additional  speci¬ 
mens  of  national  poetry.  The  result  of  his  researches 
was  Fingal,  an  Ancient  Epic  Poem,  in  six  books,  to¬ 
gether  with  several  other  poems  (professedly  translated 
from  originals),  by  Ossian,  the  son  of  Fingal,  a  Gaelic 
prince  of  the  3d  century,  and  his  contemporaries.  Dr. 
Johnson  treated  him  as  an  impostor,  and  a  violent  con¬ 
troversy  ensued  concerning  their  authenticity.  From 
the  evidence  of  the  contending  parties,  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded,  that  Macpherson’s  prose  epics  were  founded  on 
traditional  narratives  current  among  the  Highlanders; 
but  the  date  of  the  oldest  of  their  lays  is  comparatively 
niudern;  and  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  the  pre¬ 
cise  extent  of  his  obligations  to  the  Gaelic  bards  of 
former  ages.  In  1764  he  accompanied  Governor  John¬ 
stone  to  Florida,  as  secretary  After  his  return  he  trans¬ 
lated  the  “Iliad  ”  into  Ossianic  prose ;  w  rote  a  History  of 
Great  Britain,  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Accession  of 
the  House  of  Hanover ;  and  also  employed  his  pen  in 
vindicating  the  measures  of  government  during  the 
American  war.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  agent  to 
the  nabob  of  Arcot,  became  a  member  of  Parliament, 
and  D.  1796. 

MacPher'son,  James  Birdseye,  a  major-general  of 
U.  States  volunteers,  b.  in  Sandusky  co.,  Ohio,  Nov.  14, 
1828.  lie  entered  West  Point  in  1849,  graduated  at  the 
head  of  his  class  in  1853,  and  was  immediately  appointed 
brevet  second  lieutenant  of  engineers  and  assistant  in¬ 
structor  of  practical  engineering  at  the  academy,  a  com¬ 
pliment  never  before  awarded  to  so  young  an  officer, 
lie  was  soon  raised  to  the  full  rank  of  second  lieutenant 
of  engineers,  and  appointed  assist-nit  engineer  on  the 
defences  of  New  York  harbor,  and  on  the  improvement 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  River.  In  1857  lie 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  Fort  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  subsequently  of  the  fortifications  on  Alcatras 
Island,  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  California,  being  at  the 
same  time  connected  with  the  survey  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  In  1858  he  was  promoted  as  first  lieutenant,  and 
in  1861  placed  in  charge  of  the  fortifications  of  Boston 
harbor.  During  the  same  year  he  was  made  captain,  and 
upon  Maj.-Gen.  llalleck  being  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  Department  of  the  West,  lie  was  appointed  aide- 
de-camp  ,to  that  general,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  He  was  chief  engineer  of  the  army  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  in  the  expeditions  against  Forts  Henry  and  Don- 
elson,  and  subsequently  participated  in  the  events  of 
Shiloh.  Still  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  llalleck,  and  with  the 
rank  of  colonel,  he  had  charge  of  the  approaches  to 
Corinth,  which  ended  in  its  evacuation.  In  May,  1862, 
he  was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
and  in  the  following  June  was  appointed  general  super¬ 
intendent  of  military  railroads  in  the  district  of  West 
Tennessee.  Soon  alter  be  held  a  position  on  the  staff 
of  Gen.  Grant,  and  was  promoted  major-general  for  bis 
gallantry  at  Corinth,  and  his  subsequent  conduct  un¬ 
til  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  was  such  as  to  elicit  the  high¬ 
est  praise  from  bis  commanding  general,  and  to  well 
earn  for  him  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  army.  In  the  expedition  to  Meridian  he  was  second 
in  command  to  Gen.  Sherman,  and  during  the  first  At¬ 
lanta  campaign,  his  command  was  the  Department  of 
Tennessee,  and  included  the  entire  15th,  16th.  and  17th 
corps.  lie  distinguished  himself  at  Rasaca,  Dallas.  Al- 
latoona,  Kulp  House,  and  Kenesaw.  In  the  battles 
before  Atlanta,  Gen.  Mac  P.'s  grand  division  held  the 
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left  of  the  line,  and  in  the  engagement  of  July  22.  har¬ 
ing  superintended  in  person  the  advance  of  his  skirmish 
line,  ami  while  in  the  act  of  ordering  a  brigade  to  fill  up 
a  gap  in  his  troops,  made  by  a  charge  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  general  Hardee,  lie  was  shot  by  one  of  the  enemy’s 
sharp-shooters.  Gen.  MacPherson  is  described  as  an 
offic  er  of  indefatigable  energy,  tireless  industry,  and  a 
bravery  which  almost  amounted  to  recklessness.  As  a 
just  tribute  to  bis  memory  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati 
are  now  engaged  in  erecting  an  equestrian  bronze 
statue  of  him,  the  execution  of  which  is  intrusted  to  the 
able  artist  T.  M.  Jones,  of  Cincinnati. 

Maccjmi rie,  (mal-waPre.,)  a  river  of  E.  Australia, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Fish  and  Campbell  rivers, 
80  m.  W.  of  Sydney,  and  after  a  N.W.  course  of  230  m., 
losing  itself  in  marshes,  whence  issue  tributaries  of  the 
Darling,  in  Lat  30° 45'  8..  Lon  147°  10'  E. 

Macquarie  IslanG.  in  the  Pacific  Ocean;  Lat.  52° 
41'  S  ,  Lon.  169°  E.  Ext.  25  in.  long,  and  4  broad.  It  is 
mountainous,  but  well  wooded. 

Maci'anclic'nia,  n.  [Gr.  malcranchen,  long-necked.] 
(Pal.)  A  genus  of  colossal  Perissodactyle  (three-toed) 
mammalia,  which  exhibits  tiie  character  peculiar  to  the 
existing  camels  and  llamas,  of  having  the  cervical  ver¬ 
tebra  not  perforated  by  the  usual  arterial  foramina.  Its 
fossil  remains  have  been  found  in  Patagonia  and  Bolivia. 

Macrobiot/ic,  a.  [Gr.  makros ,  long,  and  bios,  life.] 
Long-lived. 

Macrobiotics,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  makros,  long,  and  bios,  life  ] 
The  science  of  prolonging  life. 

Macro'bius,  Aurelius  Ambrosius  Theodosius,  a  Latin 
author  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theodosius.  He  held 
the  consular  dignity,  ami  was  the  author  of  a  miscella¬ 
neous  work,  entitled  Saturnalia,  curious  for  its  criti¬ 
cisms,  anti  valuable  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  the 
manners  and  customs  of  antiquity.  He  wrote  other 
works,  of  which  his  commentary  on  Cicero's  Somnium 
Scipionis ,  and  an  epitome  of  a  grammatical  work,  have 
come  down  to  us. 

Macrocepli'alous,  a.  [Gr.  makros,  ixudkephale,  the 
head.]  Having  a  large  head. 

Ma'crocosm,  n.  [Gr.  makros,  long,  far-extending,  and 
kosmos,  the  world.]  The  great  world;  the  universe,  or 
the  visible  system  of  worlds;  —  in  contradistinction  to 
microcosm ,  or  the  small  world  constituted  by  man. 

Macrodac'tylic,  Macrodac'tyloua,  a.  ( Zoiil .) 
Long-toed  ;  — applied  to  tribes  of  wading-birds. 

Macrodia;;<mal.  a.  [Gr.  makros,  and  Eng  .diagonal.] 
The  longer  of  two  diagonals. 

.Ilacrol'ogy,  n.  [From  Gr.  makros,  ami  logos,  speech.] 
Prosy  talk;  empty,  discursive  rant;  senseless  verbiage; 
fustian ;  twaddle. 

Macrom'eter,  n.  [Gr.  malms,  and  melrcm,  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  distance  of  inacces¬ 
sible  objects  by  means  of  two  reflectors.  —  Hamilton. 

Ma'croii.  Mac'rotone,  n.  [From  Gr.  malros.  long.] 
(Pron.)  A  mark  [-]  noting  the  long,  open  sound  of  a 
vowel,  as  d  in  fate,  and  u  in  tone  —  Worcester. 

Macrooin',  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  Cork, 
about  20  in.  W.  of  Cork  ;  pojt  4,500. 

Macropil'yllous,  a.  [Gr.  makros,  and  phyllon ,  leaf.] 
(But.)  Long-leaved. 

Macropi'per,  n.  [Gr.  makros,  long,  and  Lat.  piper,  pep¬ 
per.]  (But.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  1‘iperacete.  The 
species  M.  methysticum  is  the  celebrated  Ava  Pepper- 
shrub,  from  the  rhizome  of  which  the  South  Sea  Island¬ 
ers  prepare  an  intoxicating  and  narcotic  drink,  called 
ava  or  cava.  The  plant  has  been  used  medicinally  in 
chronic  rheumatism  and  venereal  affections. 

Macrop'oilal,  a.  Having  long  or  large  feet. 

(Hot.)  Possessing  a  highly  distended  radicle,  as  wheat. 

Macropod'Hlte,  »■  pi-  (Zobl.)  See  Kangaroo. 

Mac'ropns,  n.  [Gr.  makros.  and  pous ,  foot.]  (Zobl.) 
The  generic  name  of  the  kangaroo. 

Macrotlie'riuni,  n.  [Gr.  malms ,  and  therion.  a 
beast.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  Bruta,  which  was  originally 
founded  on  a  single  ungual  phalanx,  discovered  in  the 
miocene  deposits  at  Eppelsheim.  The  conclusions  of 
Cuvier,  drawn  from  an  examination  of  this  toe-hone, 
were,  that  it  belonged  to  an  animal  allied  to  the  existing 
Pangolin  ( Manus),  and  this  induction  has  been  verified 
by  the  discovery  of  similar  bones,  in  deposits  of  the 
same  age  at  Sansan,  in  the  S.  of  France.  The  discovery 
of  two  molar  teeth,  the  humerus,  ulna,  and  femur,  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  also  offered  much  analogy  to 
the  existing  Orycteropus. 

Mao'rofone,  n.  (Pron.)  Same  ns  Macron,  q.v. 

M acrot'y  pons.  a.  (Min.)  Having  a  long  form. 

Mao  rural.  M  u  ru'hous,  M  acrou'ral,  Macrou'rous,  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  Macrurans,  q.  v. 

Macru'rans,  Macrou'rans,  n.  pi.  [From  Gr.  matm?, 
and  oura.  tail.]  (Zodl  )  A  section  of  decapod  Crusta¬ 
ceans,  including  Lobsters,  Prawns,  Shrimps,  Ac.  At  the 
end  of  the  tail  is  a  sort  of  fin,  expanded  laterally,  which 
serves,  by  its  vertical  strokes,  to  propel  the  animals 
through  the  water. 

MacSIier'rystown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Adams  co.,  about  12  ni.  E.  of  Gettysburg. 

MaoShor'rysville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
York  co.  ,  .  _  _  .  , 

Mae'tra,  n,  (ZoTil.)  A  Lamarckian  genus  of  bivalve 
shells,  in  which  the  ligament  is  attended  on  both  sides 
witli  a  lateral  tooth,  which  locks  within  two  lamina*  of 
the  opposite  valve. 

Mac'nla,  n.;  pi  Macula.  [Lat.,  blot.]  A  spot  on  the 
surface  of  the  sun.  See  Sun. 

(Med.)  Any  spot  or  blotch  upon  the  skin. 

Maculate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  maculo,  maculatus,  from  macula , 
a  spot.]  To  spot ;  to  stain  ;  to  smear;  to  blotch. 

_ a.  Spotted;  blotched;  besmirched; — hence,  stained 

with  impurity ;  blemished. 
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Maonlu'tion,  n.  [Lat.  maculating  Act  of  spotting. 
A  blotch,  spot,  blur,  or  stain. 

Mac'll  le,  MacSi'Ic.  v.a.  To  maculate ;  to  blot ;  —  spe¬ 
cifically,  in  printing,  to  blur  an  impression  from  type. 

—n.  ( Tt/png .)  A  blur,  caused  by  a  double  impression  of  I 
type;  a  mackle. 

M  ic'ulose,  a.  Maculate;  spotted  :  blotched;  blurred. 

Macim'^y,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  former  township  of  Le¬ 
high  co  ,  now  divided  into  the  townships  of  Lower  and 
Ul'PKR  MaCUNGY.  7.  V. 

Mai'Vey'town,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
M  thin  co.,  on  the  Juniata  Riv* r,  abt.  10  111 .  above  Lew- 
istown.  It  was  formerly  called  Waynesboro. 

Mail,  a.  [A.  S.  gemnad,  trouble  in  mind;  Goth,  mods,  I 
moths,  wrath,  auger;  Ir.  amad ,  a  madman;  SansU.  mad, 
to  bo  mad  or  drunk;  probably  akin  to  Ar.  tnajrun , 
mad  J  Insane;  disordered  in  intellect;  demented;  de¬ 
ranged;  crazy;  lunatic. 

“  She  was  just  not  ugly,  and  was  just  not  mad.”  —  Pope. 

— Proceeding  from  disordered  intellect,  or  denoting  it ;  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  folly  or  infatuation;  exhibiting  distrac¬ 
tion  ;  as,  a  mad  idea  or  attempt. —  Frenzied;  inflamed 
or  excited  with  excessive  rage,  passion,  appetite,  or  de¬ 
sire;  infatuated  with  folly  ;  having  the  mind  thrown 
from  its  balance  with  excitement,  trouble,  or  anxiety. 

"  The  world  is  ruuning  mad  after  farce.”  —  Dry  den. 

— Angry;  raging;  furious;  full  of  wrath  or  bitterness. 

'*  Holy  Writ  represents  St.  Haul  as  .  .  .  beiug  exceedingly  mad 
against  them.”  —  Decay  of  Piety. 

— v.  a.  To  madden;  to  make  furious  or  enraged. 

“  This  will  witness  ...  to  the  madding  of  her  lord.”—  Shales, 

— r.  n.  To  be  mad,  furious,  or  intensely  excited. 

“  The  madding  wheel  of  brazen  chariots  raged.”  —  Milton. 

Mail.  Matte,  n.  [A.  S.  madha.\  An  earth  worm. 

Mmla^as'car,  a  large  island  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  off 
the  E.  coast  of  Africa  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Mozambique  channel),  between  Lat.  1*2°  2' and  25°  40' 
S.,  and  Lon  44°  20'  and  51°  .'.0'  E.  Length.  930  m.; 
average  breadth,  300  111.  Area ,  estimated  at  abt. 234,400 
sq  111.,  being  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  France. 
I)esc  The  coast  is,  for  the  most  part,  flat  and  low;  but 
the  interior  is  considerably  diversified,  and  though  it  is 
not  traversed  by  any  continuous  chain,  many  parts, 
especially  the  E.,  N.,  and  S.  districts,  may  be  called 
mountainous.  The  highest  point,  Ankaratra.  in  Lat. 
19°  40'  8.,  Lon.  47°  20'  E.,  is  about  11,000  ft.  above  sea- 
level.  These  mountains  consist  of  granite,  sicuite.  and 
quartz,  covered  in  the  lower  parts  with  day-slate,  prim¬ 
itive  limestone,  and  old  red  sandstone;  volcanic  rocks 
occur  in  several  places,  and  coal  strata,  abounding  with 
iron,  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  island. 
Rock-salt  and  nitre  occur  near  the  coast;  and  iron  py¬ 
rites,  oxide  of  manganese.and  plumbago  have  been  found  , 
in  some  districts.  The  rivers  of  M.  are  numerous,  and 
many  of  considerable  size,  the  greater  number  flowing 
into  the  sea  on  t lie  W.  side;  but  most  of  them  are 
choked  with  sand,  have  frequent  falls  and  rapids,  and 
are  almost  entirely  unnaviguble.  There  are  likewise 
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numerous  lakes,  not  only  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
island,  but  also  in  the  low  alluvial  districts  near  the  sea, 
some  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  size  and  beauty. 
The  most  fertile  parts  are  the  valleys,  most  of  which 
produce  rice  or  other  grains,  or  else  are  clothed  with  a 
rich  and  luxuriant  verdure.  —  Meteor.  The  climate  of 
M.  is  exceedingly  diversified,  that  <»f  the  coast  being 
oppressively  hot.  while  in  the  interior  the  temperature 
seldom  exceeds  85°  Fahr.  The  heat  at  Antananarivo, 
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the  cap.,  fluctuates  between  40°  and  85° ;  the  middle  of 
the  day  in  summer  is  often  extremely  sultry,  but  the 
mornings  and  evenings  are  always  pleasant.  From  May 
to  Oct.  (the  winter  months  of  this  island)  the  ground 
is  often  covered  with  hoar-frost,  and  the  heat  seldom 
exceeds  44°.  At  other  seasons,  however,  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  between  beat  and  cold  are  extreme  and  sudden, 
the  temperature  in  the  morning  being  seldom  more  than 
40°,  whereas,  in  the  same  day,  the  afternoon  heat  often 
exceeds  80°.  The  climate  of  M.  is,  on  the  whole,  gener¬ 
ally  considered  to  he  prejudicial  to  people  belonging  to  i 
the  temperate  zones,  in  consequence,  chiefly,  of  the 
effluvia  arising  from  stagnant  bayous  and  swamps 
near  the  coast;  but  in  t lie  central  parts,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  Ankora,  the  metropolitan  province  of  the 
island,  the  malaria  does  not  exist.  The  weather  on  the 
coast  is  usually  hot  and  damp  or  rainy;  but  in  the 
interior  the  rains  are  periodical,  in  a  great  measure 
regulating  the  divisions  or  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
trade-winds  from  the  E.  and  8.E.  prevail  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year;  but  the  rains  are  often  accom¬ 
panied  by  violent  gales  from  the  N  \V\,  W.,  and  S.W. 
Earthquakes  a?  o  occasionally  felt,  and  the  cap.  has  more 
than  once  suffered  considerable  damage  from  such  visi¬ 
tations. —  Zool.  Among  the  animals  peculiar  to  this 
island  are  5  varieties  of  the  monkey,  lbxes,  wild  dogs 
and  cats,  hogs,  goats,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  cattle  and 
sheep  similar  to  the  breeds  of  Cape  Colony.  Crocodiles 
swarm  in  nearly  all  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  are  objects 
of  great  dread  to  the  natives;  serpents  also,  some  of 
large  size, abound  in  the  woods;  and  lizards, scorpions, 
and  centipedes  are  very  numerous  and  troublesome. 
Birds  also,  of  various  kinds,  are  found  in  the  forests,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  paroquet,  flamingo,  falcon, 
kite,  turtle-dove,  pigeon,  turkey,  and  different  varieties 
of  land- and  water-fowls.  The  sea  abounds  with  fish  of 
various  kinds,  and  oysters  are  numerous  on  the  coast. 
Soil  and  Ye  get.  The  soil  in  many  parts  is  highly  pro¬ 
lific,  but  still  largely  susceptible  of  improvement,  and 
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the  island  produces  numerous  and  highly  valuable 
plants.  The  forests  yield  abundance  of  timber,  of  varied 
durability  and  value;  some  used  as  dye-woods,  others  in 
building,  with  ebony, betel,  the  pandamus(see  Fig.  1671), 
mangrove,  dragon-tree,  bamboo,  sugar-cane,  locust-tree 
( Urania  spe.ciosa),  caoutchouc-tree,  plantain,  banana, 
zabana  ( Bignonia  articulata ),  hibiscus,  mimosa,  castor- 
oil  plant,  longoza  ( Curcuma  zedoaida ),  cotton,  indigo, 
and  tobacco  plants,  allspice,  pepper,  ginger,  turmaric, 
and  rice.  Various  other  vegetable  exotics  have  been 
introduced,  such  as  the  cocoa-nut,  bread-fruit,  yam, 
manioc,  lemon,  orange,  beech,  mulberry,  quince,  fig^  and 
pomegranate.  Several  varieties  of  the  Cape  vine  have 
been  found  to  thrive  well,  the  coffee-plant  lias  been 
brought  from  the  Mauritius,  and  the  potato  is  largely 
cultivated  as  well  as  highly  esteemed;  but  the  common 
European  cerealia  have  met  with  little  encouragement. 
The  flora  of  M.  is  luxuriant;  but  the  brilliant  aspect 
peculiar  to  the  gardens  of  tropical  countries  is  here 
missed,  in  consequence  of  the  quick  alternations  of  heavy 
rains  apd  extreme  drought.  The  husbandry  of  M„  pur¬ 
sued  by  a  distinct  class,  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  in 
the  cultivation  of  rice,  which  is  conducted  with  great 
care  and  success. — fnd.  Besides  rice,  cotton  is  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent:  the  rearing  of  the  silk-worm 
also  flourishes.  Iron  is,  too,  an  important  industrial 
element  in  the  constitution  of  the  commercial  economy 
of  this  island;  it  is  variously  manipulated  into  warlike 
weapons  and  domestic  utensils.  The  weaving  of  silk, 
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cotton,  and  linen  fabrics  also  obtains,  and  the  art  of  dye¬ 
ing  textile  goods  is  very  successfully  carried  on  The 
markets  are  great  places  of  resort  for  all  classes  ;  and 
not  only  is  there  a  daily  general  market  at  Antanana¬ 
rivo,  but  4  or  5  large  markets  are  held  in  different  parts 
of  the  province,  and  well  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of 
people  from  the  adjoining  districts.  Animal  and  vege¬ 
table  productions,  native  and  foreign  manufactures  and 
cattle,  are  exposed  promiscuously  ;  and  in  no  nation  m  e 
there  more  clever  and  persevering  bargainers  than  in 
Madagascar.  The  greater  part  of  the  trade  is  carried 
on  by  barter.  Most  goods  are  sold  by  measure;  rice  by 
the  busied,  meat  by  tli e  eye,  snuff  by  the  spoon,  fuel  by 
the  bundle.  An  intercourse  lias  long  been  carried  on 
with  Madagascar  by  Arabs  from  Muscat,  Indians  from 
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the  presidency  of  Bombay,  Europeans  front  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  Americans  from  Brazil  and  the  United 
States.  The  taste  of  the  people  for  foreign  goods  is  also 
on  the  increase;  and  horses,  saddles,  and  bridles, scarlet 
cloth,  gold  lace,  red  satin,  purple,  green,  and  yellow  silk, 
silk  handkerchiefs, sewing-silk,  calico,  and  printed  goods, 
hosiery,  gloves,  finger-rings,  watches,  and  musical  boxes, 
hardware,  salt,  and,  above  all,  arrack  and  rum,  are 
sought  after  in  the  markets  of  Aukma.  The  great 
obstacle  to  trade,  however,  is  an  entire  want  of  roads. 
Owing  to  an  idea,  which  has  long  been  entertained  by 
the  Ilovas,  that  the  best  means  of  preserving  their  coun¬ 
try  from  foreign  invasion  is  to  have  no  roads,  none  have 
ever  been  made.  Travellers,  as  well  as  merchandise  for 
the  interior,  have,  therefore,  to  be  conveyed  over  ex¬ 
tensive  tracts'on  men’s  shoulders.  The  pop.  of  M.  con¬ 
sists  of  4  chief  political  divisions,  the  numbers  of  which 


are  estimated  to  be  as  follows : 

The  Ovahs  or  Ilovas  (in  tlx* central  table-land)  800.000 

Sakalavas  (  W.  side  of  the  island) .  .  1.200,000 

Betsileos  (S.  of  the  Ovahs) .  1,500,000 

Betanimana  and  Betsimasaraka  (on  the  E. 
coast  (Fig.  1670) . .  1,200,000 


4,700,000 

The  inhabitants  differ  materially  in  appearance  ami 
character;  nor  is  there  any  doubt,  though  the  people  are 
nominally  comprised  in  one  political  empire,  and  speak 
one  language,  that  they  include  several  distinct  and 
peculiar  nations.  The  distinction  of  color  separates  the 


pop.  into  two  great  classes,  —  the  Ovahs.  and  a  few  other 
tribes,  having  olive  complexions,  handsome  features, 
graceful  persons,  and  lank  dark  haim  Fig.  1673):  where* 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  shore,  and  indeed  the  majority 
of  the  people,  greatly  resemble  the  Papuans,  being  short 
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and  8 tout,  almost  black,  with  low  foreheads,  hroacl  flat 
faces,  large  eyes  and  mouth,  and  long  crisped  lmir  (Fig. 
1672).  There  are  differences  also  in  the  languages  spoken 
by  various  section*  of  the  pop.,  and  many  of  their  customs 
vary  so  much,  as  to  make  it  clear  that, however  amalga¬ 
mated.  they  are  not  one  nation,  hut  a  combination  of 
several  distinct  races.  With  the  exception,  however, 
of  the  Ovnhs.  they  are  little  better  than  barbarians,  are. 
extremely  superstitious,  and  practise  most  of  the  vices 
so  generally  prevalent  among  the  savages  of  tin*  neigh¬ 
boring  continent.  Circumcision  is  universal  :  marriages 
are  formed  in  very  early  life,  and  divorces  are  very 
common,  and  easily  effected.  The  law  permits  polygamy, 
restricting  the  husband  to  12  wives  ;  but  few  have  more 
than  two.  or  at  most  three.  Fidelity  to  the  marriage 
engagement,  however,  forma  no  part  of  the  female  char-, 
acter,  and  modesty  is  a  virtue  almost  unknown.  Their 
houses  are  usually  of  rude  construction,  except  in  the 
capital  of  tin*  Ovah  country,  wliere  European  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  partially  Introduced.  The  diet  of  the 
people  consists,  in  great  part,  of  rice  and  manioc,  with 
smaller  portions  of  beef  and  poultry,  and  tin*  cookery  is 
extremely  simple.  The  practice  of  holding  slaves 
appears  to  have  existed  from  the  earliest  times.  Slaves 
are  derived  from  three  or  four  different  sources,  viz., 
captives  taken  in  war;  persons  condemned  to  slavery, 
together  with  their  families,  for  crimes  and  political 
offences;  and  people  who  are  sold  for  'debts,  as  well  as 
the  descendants  of  all  these.  Malagasy  slavery  does  not 
oft»*n  occasion  cruelty  and  hardship.  It  ha*  much  of  a 
patriarchal  family  character,  and  the  condition  of  the 
servile  population  is  often  far  more  comfortable  than 
that  of  the  poorer  classes  of  tree  people.  M.  is  divided 
into  tw  *nty-eight  pro.iuces,  all  of  which  have  their 
separate  chiefs,  but  foi  years  past  the  Ovahs  have  been 
reckoned  the  prevailing  tribe,  the  chief  of  which  is,  in 
effect,  the  king  of  the  island,  receiving  tribute  from, 
and  exercising  sovereignty  over,  all  the  rest.  The  govt,  is 


Fig.  1674.  —  SLAVE-GIRLS  DRAWING  WATER, 
despotic,  and  the  succession  to  the  throne  is  commonly 
hereditary,  the  monarch  having  the  right  not  only  to 
appoint  his  immediate  successor,  but  also  to  settle  the 
line  through  future  generations.  He  is  the  father  of 
his  kingdom,  appoints  every  subordinate  officer,  enacts 
laws  and  orders  their  execution, decides  cases  and  raises 
armies;  but  he  often  convokes  assemblies  of  the  people, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  or  advice  on 
matters  requiring  mature  deliberation, or  in  cases  where 
the  wishes  of  the  aristocracy  have  to  be  consulted.  The 
roval  family  is  highly  honored,  and  tenacious  of  eti¬ 
quette,  and  the  respect  due  to  their  rank.  The  judges, 
who  rank  next  to  the  blood  royal,  hear  causes,  decide 
disputes,  and  are  exclusively  privileged  to  communicate 
between  the  sovereign  and  people.  Subordinate  to  these 
are  the  farantsa,  the  police  and  tax  -  gatherers  of  the 
conntrv;  the  a m bo uiu -juts,  or  local  magistrates;  the 
maroserana,  or  military  governors  of  provinces,  a  very 
powerful  and  important  body;  and  the  vadintany,  or 
royal  courtiers,  who  not  only  carry  govt,  despatches, 
but  constitute  a  general  patrol  for  the  country.  The  king 
receives  tilhesof  all  produce,  enjoys  the  monopoly  ol  tim¬ 
ber,  and  is  exceedingly  rich  both  in  slaves  and  cattle, 
receiving  also  a  considerable  ad  valorem  duty  from  the 
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1877,  numbered  abt.  300,000,  nearly  all  Protestants. 
The  earliest  accounts  of  M.  are  by  Marco  Polo,  from  the 
narrative  of  others.  It  was  discovered  in  1506  by  t lie 
Portuguese,  who  established  a  settlement  close  to  tlm 
S.  end  of  the  island,  and  soon  after  tried,  though  with 
little  success,  to  introduce  the  Homan  Catholic  religion. 
It  was  at  first  resorted  to  merely  as  a  place  of  refuge  I 
and  provisioning  station  for  ships;  but  in  1612  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  by  the  French  to  make  it  one  of  their! 
colonies,  which,  however,  proved  futile,  in  consequence 
of  its  extreme  unhealthiness ;  and  in  1664  most  of  the 
colonists  removed  to  the  neighboring  island  of  Bourbon. 
In  this  century  various  attempts  were  again  made  to; 
establish  a  permanent  settlement,  and  since  the  general 
peace  of  1815,  they  have  formed  4  small  colonies  on  the 
E.  coast,  as  well  as  on  the  contiguous  island  of  Madame 
St.  Mary.  The  Malagay  govt,  has  not  as  yet  any  repre-j 
sentatives  in  foreign  countries ;  but  consuls  accredited; 
by  the  U.  States,  British,  and  French  govts,  are  resident 
at  Taniatave  and  the  capital.  A  commercial  treaty  was 
made  with  the  U.  S.  in  1867.  In  1*77,  the  Queen  of  M. 
issued  a  proclamation  abolishing  slavery.  See  p.  1723. 
Mu<htlc'ua^  an  island  of  Chili  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, off 
the  S.  coast  of  the  island  of  Chiloe. 

Ilail  am,  [Fr.  madame —  ma,  my,  and  dame.]  My 
datue;  my  lady  ;  a  gentlewoman; — an  appellation  orj 
complimentary  title  given  to  matrons  and  elderly  ladies, 
oi  chiefly  to  females  of  a  certain  age. 

Hlad'ame.n.;  pi.  Mes'dames,  a  French  title,  originally 
applied  only  to  female  saints  and  Indies  of  quality,  but 
which  is  now  common  to  all  married  women,  of  what¬ 
ever  rank  or  condition.  Under  the  old  French  mon¬ 
archy,  the  daughters  of  the  sovereign  received  this 
title;  the  eldest  being  simply  Madame,  the  others  Ma 
dame  Elizabeth.  <fcc.  More  strictly,  however,  it  belonged 
to  the  wife  of  the  king’s  eldest  brother,  the  sister  ot  the 
king's  father  or  mother,  or  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
dauphin,  by  only  one  of  whom  could  the  title  he  borne 
at  the  same  time.  Mesdemoiselles  was  the  title  ol 
honor  borne  by  the  daughters  of  the  king’s  younger 
sons,  and  of  his  brothers  and  uncles;  the  one  taking 
precedence  of  the  others  in  rank  or  birth  being  Made¬ 
moiselle. 

1la<l  -apple,  n.  (Tint.)  See  Solanum. 

Madaro'sis,  n.  [Gr.J  {Med.)  Loss  of  the  hair,  partic¬ 
ularly  of  the  eye-lashes. —  Dunglison. 

Ma<lau  iis'Ka.  in  Maine, a  post-township  of  Aroostook 
co.  ;  pop.  abt.  7"0. 

Mail' brain,  Mad'brained.  a.  Hot-headed;  dis¬ 
tempered  in  mind;  hasty;  rash;  as,  a  mad -brained 
action. 

Mad'brain,  n.  A  rash  person;  one  who  is  hot-headed 
or  reckless. 

Mad'btiry.  in  New  Hampshire,  a  township  of  Strafford 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  650. 

Mad'<*a|>.  n.  A  wild,  hot  -  brained,  reckless  person; 
sometimes  playfully  applied  to  a  romp,  tomboy,  or 
frolicsome  youth. 

Maddale'ua.  (La,)  an  island  off  the  N.  coast  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  10  in.  from  Cape  Longo-Sardo.  It  has  a  small 
town,  with  a  good  harbor.  Fop.  1,500. 

Maddalo'ni.  a  town  of  S  Italy,  prov.  of  Caserta,  14 
in.  N.N.E.  of  Naples.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  district, 
and  enjoys  a  salubrious  climate.  It  is  an  industrious  and 
thriving  place,  with  several  fine  palaces  and  churches 
Pop  1 6,946. 

Madden,  t). a.  To  make  mad;  to  drive  deranged  or 
distracted;  to  excite  with  violent  anger  or  passion. 

**  Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime.'  —  Byron. 

— v.  n.  To  become  mad  ;  to  act  as  if  mad. 

*•  They  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land.”  —  Pope. 
Mad'<ler. n.  f  A.S. mseddere,meeddre.  Etymol.  unknown.] 
(li>>t.)  See  Rubia. 

Madder  Carmine,  or  Field's  Carmine.  (Painting.)  A 
pigment  prepared  from  madder,  and  differing  from  the 
rose  lakes  of  madder  principally  in  texture,  and  in  the 
greater  richness,  depth,  and  transparency  of  its  color, 
which  is  of  various  hues,  from  rose-color  to  crimson.  — 
Madder  orange,  or  Orange  lube,  is  a  madder  lake  of  an 
orange  hue  varying  from  yellow  to  rose-colored  brown. 
—  Madder  purple ,  purple  rubiate ,  or  Field's  purple ,  is  a 
very  rich  and  deep  carmine,  prepared  from  madder. 
Though  not  a  brilliant  purple,  its  richness,  durability, 
transparency,  and  superiority  of  color,  have  given  it  the 
preference  to  the  purple  of  gold-purple,  and  to  burnt 
carmine.  —  Madder  yellow  is  also  a  preparation  from  the 
madder-root.  The  best  is  of  a  bright  color,  resembling 
Indian  color,  but  more  powerful  and  transparent,  though 
hardly  equal  to  it  in  durability  of  hue;  metallic,  terrene, 
and  alkaline  substances  acting  on  and  reddening  it  as 
they  do  gamboge ;  even  alone,  it  has  by  lime  a  natural 
tendency  to  change  in  appearance. 

Made,  imp.  and  /»/>.  of  Make,  q.v. 

Made,  n.  See  Mad. 

Made'cass,  Madecas'see,  Madegas  sy,  n. 

((jen g.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Madagascar 
Malagasy. 

—  *  '  '  ~  '  Of,  or  be- 


bnrley,  oats,  coffee,  and  arrowroot  are  produced.  Goate 
and  hogs  abound,  and  the  rabbit  is  very  common  in  the 
mountainous  districts.  Bees  are  plentiful,  and  the 
honey  they  produce  is  very  delicate.  The  peasants,  like 
most  mountaineers,  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  but  wretch¬ 
edly  poor;  while  the  Portuguese  gentry  live  in  a  proud 
and  retired  manner,  associating  little  with  strangers. 
The  cap.  abounds  in  churches;  and  in  the  country,  at 
every  fifty  yards  is  found  a  chapel.  The  commerce  of 
the  island  consists  almost  entirely  in  the  export  of  its 
wine.  On  account  of  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  the 
island  is  much  resorted  to  by  invalids.  In  1431  this 
island  was  settled  by  the  Portuguese.  Adjacent  to 
Madeira  is  Porto  Santo,  a  small  island,  and  the  Desertas, 
which,  with  Madeira  itself,  as  we  have  said, compose  the 
group  of  tin*  Madeiras  /*"/>,  1877,  122,081. 

Miitloii’a.  Madera,  or  Cay  a  hi,  ( jna-da'ra ,)  a  river  of  S. 
America,  formed  by  the  Beni,  Mamore,  Branco,  and 
Guapore  rivers,  all  of  which  rise  in  Bolivia  and  unite  at 
various  points  along  the  W.  border  of  Brazil;  thence, 
flowing  N.E.,  it  joins  the  Amazon  River  in  Lat.  3°  30' 
S.,  Lon.  58°  VV.  Lengthy  including  its  longest  branch, 
the  Mamore,  abt.  2,000  in. 

Madei'raville,  in  Indiana,  a  villageof  White  co.,  abt. 
44  m.  S.  of  Michigan  City. 

Madeira  Wine,  or  Madrira-malmsey. n.  A  rich  and 
well-known  wine  made  in  the  island  of  Madeira.  It  has 
been  for  long  a  very  fashionable  wine ;  but  every  sort 
of  deception  was  practised  with  respect  to  it,  and  such 
large  quantities  of  spurious  trash  were  disposed  of  for 
the  genuine  vintage  of  the  inland,  that  it  has  fallen  into 
disrepute. 

Madeley,  (mdd'lr.)  a  town  of  England,  co.  Salop,  on 
the  Severn,  13  in.  E.S.E.of  Shrewsbury.  It  is  noted  for 
its  mining  and  manufacturing  industry.  Pop.  9,0o0. 

M  ade'l  ia.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  W  a  ton  wan 
co.,  abt  27  m.  W.S.W.  of  Mankato; pop.  abt.  3<>0. 

Mademoiselle,  (rndd-mwah-ziU.)  n.\  pi.  Mksdf.moi- 
selles,  ( mdd-mwah-zCV .)  [Fr.,  from  mu.  my,  fern,  of 

nr  on,  and  demoiselle,  young  lady.]  An  appellative  title 
given  in  France,  and  among  French-speaking  people,  to 
a  young  woman.  (Its  English  equivalent  is  Miss,  and 
it  is  written,  in  an  appreciated  form,  Mile,  and  Mdlle.) 
See  Madame. 

Made'ra.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Clearfield 
co.,  abt.  25  m.  N.  of  Altoona. 

Madge,  Madge-liowlet,  (m&f,)  n.  An  owl. 

“  I  *11  sit  in  a  baru  with  Madge-howlct,  and  catch  mice  first.” 

B.  Jotiton. 

Mad  house,  n.  A  house  or  institution  where  mad  or 
insane  persons  are  confined  for  cure  or  for  safe  custody ; 
a  lunatic  asylum  ;  a  bedlam 

Mad  ia,  n.  [Gr.  mados ,  bald.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Asteraceir ,  of  which  the  only  species,  M.  sativa,  a 
native  of  Chili  and  California,  is  there  cultivated  for  the 
oil  extracted  from  its  fruit. 

Mad'id.  a.  [From  Lit.  madere,  to  he  wet]  Moist; 
wet;  humid;  as,  a  madid  eye.  —  B  Disraeli,  (r.) 

Mad  ison.  James.  4th  President  of  the  U.  States,  b.  in 
King  George  co.,  Vn.,  1751,  was  tin*  son  of  James  M ,  of 
Orange,  a  planter  of  ample  means  and  high  standing. 
He  was  intended  for  the  lmr,  but  deserted  law  for  poli¬ 
tics  when  the  struggle  for  independence  began,  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  ever  followed  any  profession.  A 
zealous  asserter  of  the  rights  of  America,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Virginian  legislature;  in  1780,  of  Con¬ 
gress;  and  in  1787,  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution  of  the  U.  States.  In  this  last  body  he  was 
very  prominent,  and  his  share  in  framing  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  considerable.  At  this  time  lie  was  a  decided 
Federalist,  and  wrote  about  a  third  of  the  celebrated  pa¬ 
pers  afterwards  known  as  the  Federalist,  in  which  the 
new  Constitution  was  supported  and  recommended.  Iu 
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rude  species  of  polytheistic  idolatry,  and  the  people 
almost  without  exception  believe  in  witcheralt  and  the 
efficacy  of  charms.  Christianity  was  introduced  with 
success  by  English  and  French  missionaries,  in  1818- 
1830-  hilt  on  March  1,  1836,  Christian  worship  and  in¬ 
struction  was  forbidden  by  the  cruel  queen  Itanava- 
Iona  l.  After  the  accession  of  her  successor,  Hadaimi  II., 
in  1862.  however,  the  Christian  religion  began  again  to 
be  tolerated;  and  the  baptism  of  Queen  Ranavalo  IT., 
iu  1868,  indicates  the  triumph  of  the  Christians,  who,  ini 
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Madeira,  ( [md-deer'a ,)  a  celebrated  island  in  the  N.  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean,  belonging  to  Portugal :  Funchal,  its  cap., 
on  its  S.E  side,  being  in  Lat.  32°  38'  N.,  Lou.  16°  54' 
26"  W.;  length  of  M.  abt.  46  m.;  breadth  abt.  7  in.; 
area,  abt.  300  sq.m.  It  consists  altogether  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  lofty  mountains,  the  highest  upwards  of  6,000 
feet.  On  the  declivity  of  these  mountains  all  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  island  are  raised.  Vines  form  the  chief 
object  of  cultivation,  but  small  quantities  of  wheat, 
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Fig.  1675.  —  James  madison. 
the  absence  of  its  original  aiithor.it  was  If.  who  sue- 
ccssfullv  fought  the  battle  in  5  irgima  of  Jefferson  a  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  so-called  religions  freedom,  by 
whirl,  ah  endowments  for  religions  purposes  were  aliol- 
H.ed  in  their  native  State.  Afterwards  (1798 .  he  headed 
the  opposition  ill  the  Virginia  legislature  to  tile  alien 
and  sedition  laws  of  the  administration,  defending  “state- 
rights”  from  what  lie  alleged  to  he  the  encroachment? 
of  Congress.  When  Jefferson  was  elected  President  in 
1801  lie  appointed  M.  his  secretary  of  state;  and  at  th« 
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close  of  Jefferson’s  second  Presidency,  M.  was  chosen 
liis  successor.  Although  the  inheritor  of  Jefferson's 
general  policy,  M.  seems  to  have  been  indisposed  to 
indorse  the  entire  policy  of  his  predecessor.  In  con¬ 
ducting  continued  discussions  with  France  and  England 
on  the  rights  of  neutrals,  in  which  he  hud  already  taken 
an  active  part  as  secretary  of  state,  he  was  inclined  to 
conciliation;  and  on  assuming  power,  he  substituted  a 
non-intercourse  for  the  embargo  policy  of  Jefferson.  I 
When,  after  frequent  collisions  between  the  ships  of 
the  two  countries,  Madison  at  last  recommended  to 
Congress  the  declaration  of  war  with  England,  which  it 
voted  on  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  he  is  saiu  to  have  been  I 
himself  in  favor  of  peace,  and  to  have  been  induced  to 
take  that  course  by  a  pressure  from  without,  and  by 
menaces  of  a  withdrawal  of  support  at  the  coming  Presi¬ 
dential  election.  He  was  rewarded  by  being  elected  in  | 
1813  President  for  a  second  term.  M.  acquiesced  in  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  with  unfeigned  reluctance, 
but  afterwards  he  displayed  considerable  energy  in  or¬ 
ganizing  and  employing  the  resources  of  the  States 
When,  after  the  glorious  victory  at  New  Orleans,  the 
contest  was  closed  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  Dec.  24, 1814, 
though  one  of  the  chief  questions  which  had  produced 
the  war  wits  still  left  unsettled  —  namely,  the  right  of 
impressment  —  the  country,  tired  of  the  war,  hailed  the 
treaty  with  acclamation,  and  in  this  general  joy  no 
one  shared  more  heartily  than  M.  At  the  expiration  of 
his  second  Presidential  term,  M.  retired  from  active 
public  life,  and  died  in  his  8Hth  year,  1836.  Ilis  Papers, 
purchased  and  published  by  Congress,  appeared  in  1841. 
They  contain  his  contemporary  diary  of  the  debates  in 
the  important  convention  of  1787,  by  which  the  Consti-I 
tution  of  the  U.  States  was  framed.  After  Washington, 
no  public  man  of  his  time  was  more  widely  respected 
ami  beloved  by  the  people;  and  it  was  his  rare  good- 
fortune  to  have  a  whole  nation  for  his  friends.  M.  had 
married,  in  1704,  Mrs.  Todd,  a  Virginian  lady,  and  the 
widow  of  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Philadelphia;  but 
their  union  was  not  blessed  with  children. 

MailiHon,  in  Alabama ,  a  N.  co.  adjoining  Huntsville; 
area ,  abr.  850  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Tennessee  River,  Flint 
and  Paint  Rock  creeks.  Surface ,  billy  ;  soil,  very  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Huntsville.  Pop.  abt.  28,000. 

Madison,  in  Arkansas ,  a  N.W.  co.  adjoining  Missouri; 
area ,  abt.  1,030  sq.  m.  Rivers.  White,  War  Eagle,  and 
King.  Surface.,  much  diversified;  soil,  mostly  fertile. 
Cap.  Huntsville.  Pop.  abt.  8,500. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  St.  Francis  co.,  abt.  40  in.  W.  by 
S.  of  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

— A  township  of  Servier  co. 

Madison,  in  Connecticut :,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  New  Haven  co.,  abt.  21  in.  E.  of  New  Haven;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  2,300. 

Madison,  in  Florida ,  a  N.  co.  adjoining  Georgia:  area, 
abt.  2,500  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Suwanee  and  Ocilla.  Surface , 
nearly  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Madison.  Pop.  abt.  8,500. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Madison  co.,  abt.  60  w.  E.  of  Tal¬ 
lahassee  :  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Madison,  in  Georgia,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area ,  abt.  300  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  North  Fork  and  South  Fork  of  Broad  River, 
besides  several  less  important  streams.  Surface,  diversi¬ 
fied  ;  soil,  in  the  S.E.  part,  fertile.  Min.  Gold,  iron,  and 
granite.  Cap.  Datiielsville.  Pop.  5,227. 

— A  post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  abt.  103  m.  W.  of  Augusta; 
pop.  abt.  1,700. 

Madison,  in  Illinois,  a  S.W.  co  adjoining  Missouri; 
area,  abt.  600  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Mississippi  River,  and 
several  creeks.  Surface,  elevated  and  hilly;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Ed  wards  ville.  P<>p.  abt.  58,000. 

— A  village  of  Macon  co.,  abt.  9  in.  S.W.  of  Decatur. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Madison  co.,  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
River. 

—•A  post-township  of  Richland  co. ;  pop.  abt  1,500. 

Madison,  in  Indiana ,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area.  abt.  400 
sq.  m.  Hirers.  West  Fork  of  White  River,  and  Fall  and 
Pipe  creeks.  Surface,  mostly  level ;  soil,  very  fertile. 
Min.  Abundance  of  marble  and  limestone  of  superior 
quality.  Cap.  Andersou.  Pop.  in  1870,  22,770. 

— A  township  of  Allen  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

— ,  44  Carroll  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

— ,  44  Clinton  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

— ,  44  Daviess  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.600. 

— ,  44  Jay  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,550. 

^-A  city  and  township,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  abt.  86  ra.  S.S.E.  of  Indianapolis  ;  Lat.  38°  46'  N., 
Lon.  85°  21'  W.  M.  is  for  the  most  part  regularly  laid 
out,  handsomely  built,  and  contains  some  fine  edifices. 
It  is  also  conveniently  located  for  trade,  which  is  carried 
on  extensively.  Pop.  in  1870,  10,709. 

— A  township  of  Montgomery  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

— ,  “  Morgan  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

— ,  44  Pike  co. 

— ,  44  Putnam  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

— ,  4*  St.  Joseph  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

— ,  44  Tipton  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

— ,  44  Washington  co. ;  pop.  abt.  900. 

Matlison,  in  Iowa,  a  S.W.  central  co. ;  area.  abt.  576 
sq.  m.  Hirers.  North  and  Middle.  Surface,  mostly 
level  prairie-lands;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Coal  in  abun¬ 
dance.  Cap.  VVinterset.  Pop.  11,817. 

— A  township  of  Buchanan  co. ;  pop.  541. 

— ,  44  Butler  co. ;  pop.  211. 

— ,  44  Clarke  co. ;  pop.  347. 

— ,  44  Fremont  co. ;  pop.  888. 

— ,  44  Hancock  co. ;  pop.  110. 

— ,  44  Johnson  co.;  pop. 788. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Jones  co.,  abt.  12  m. 
E.S.E.  ot  Anamosa;  pop.  of  township  836. 

— A  township  of  Lee  co. ;  pop.  4,242. 


Madison,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Madison  co. ;  pop.  788. 

— A  township  of  Mahaska  co. ;  jtop.  719. 

— ,  44  Polk  co.;  pop.  1,308. 

— ,  44  Poweshiek  co. ;  pop.  637. 

— ,  44  Winneshiek  co. ;  pop.  739. 

Muil'ison.  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Greenwood  co., 
abt.  20  m.  S.  of  Emporia. 

Mad  ison,  in  Kentucky,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area ,  abt. 
500  sq.  in.  Hirers.  Kentucky  River,  Silver  and  Paint 
Lick  creeks.  Surface.,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Richmond.  Pop.  abt.  18,500. 

Mad'ison,  in  Louisiana,  a  N.E.  co.  adjoining  Missis¬ 
sippi  ;  area,  abt.  640  sq  in.  Hirers.  Tensas  and  Bayou 
Macon.  Surface,  low  and  level ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap. 
Richmond.  Pop.  abt.  16,000. 

Mad  ison,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Somerset  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2,200. 

Mad'ison,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Ingham  co.,  about 
130  m.  W.N.W.  of  Detroit. 

— A  township  of  Lenawee  co. ;  p<p.  abt.  2,100. 

— A  post-office  of  Livingston  co. 

Mad'ison,  in  Mississijgn,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  abt. 
740  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Pearl  and  Big  Black  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  generally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Canton.  Pop. 
abt.  25,000. 

Mad'ison,  in  Missouri,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  abt  625  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  St.  Francis  River  and  Castor  Creek,  besides 
many  smaller  streams.  Surface,  mostly  level;  soil, 
moderately  level.  Min.  Lead,  iron,  and  limestone.  Cap. 
Fredericktown.  Pop  abt.  7,000. 

— A  township  of  Johnson  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Monroe  co  ,  abt.  12  m.  W.  of  Paris. 

Mad'ison,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  W.  co.  adjoining  Tennes¬ 
see  ;  area,  abt.  450  sq.  m.  Hirers.  French  Broad  River, 
and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  mountainous,  the 
Bald  Mountain  forming  the  N.W.  boundary ;  soil,  in 
some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Marshall.  Pop.  abt.  6,500. 

— A  post-village  of  Rockingham  co.,  abt.  116  in.  N.W.  of 
Raleigh. 

.Mad'ison,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post- township  of  Car- 
roll  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Mad  ison.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Morris  co., 
abt.  14  ui.  W.  of  Newark.  It  was  formerly  called  Bottle 
Hill. 

Mad'ison,  in  New  York,  a  central  co. ;  area .  abt.  620 
sq.  m.  Hirers.  Uuadilla  and  Chenango  rivers,  besides 
several  smaller  streams.  Oneida  Lake  washes  a  portion 
of  its  W.  border.  Sutface ,  agreeably  diversified;  soil, 
fertile.  Min.  Limestone,  iron,  salt,  and  sulphur.  Cap. 
Morrisville.  Pop.  43,622. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Madison  co.,  abt.  95  in. 
W.  by  N.  of  Albany;  pop.  of  township  abt.  4,200. 

Mad'ison,  in  Ohio,  a  S  W.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  480 
sq.  m.  Hirers.  Little  Miami  River,  and  Deer,  Darby, 
and  Little  Darby  creeks.  Surface,  generally  level;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  London.  Pop.  abt.  25,000. 

— A  township  of  Butler  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,600. 

— ,  “  Clarke  co. ;  pop.  abt.  900. 

— ,  44  Columbiana  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700 

— ,  44  Fairfield  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

— ,  44  Fayette  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,900. 

— ,  44  Franklin  co. ;  pop.  abt.  4,300. 

— ,  44  Guernsey  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

— A  village  of  Hamilton  co.,  abt.  8  in.  E.N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

— A  township  of  Hancock  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

— ,  44  Highland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  4,000. 

— ,  44  Jackson  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,o00. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Lake  county,  on  Grand 
River,  abt.  40  m.  E.N.E.  of  Cleveland  ;  pop.  of  township 
abt.  3,500. 

—A  township  of  Licking  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

— A  village  of  Mercer  co.,  abt.  10  in.  N.  by  E.  of  Celina. 

— A  township  of  Montgomery  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,700. 

— ,  4‘  Perry  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

— ,  44  Pickaway  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

— ,  44  Richland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,400. 

— ,  44  Sandusky  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

— ,  44  Scioto  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

— ,  44  Vinton  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.200. 

— ,  li  Williams  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.500. 

Mad'ison,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Armstrong 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

— A  township  of  Clarion  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,800. 

— ,  *4  Columbia  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.600. 

— ,  44  Luzerne  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

— ,  44  Montour  co. 

— ,  44  Perry  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

— A  post-village  and  tirwnship  of  Westmoreland  co.,  abt.  6 
m.  S.W.  of  Greensburg. 

Mad  ison,  in  Tennessee,  a  W.  by  S.  co. ;  area,  abt.  550 
sq.  m.  Hirers.  North  Fork  and  South  Fork  of  Forked 
Deer  River.  Surface,  mostly  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Jackson.  Pop.  abt.  23,000. 

Mad  ison,  in  Texas,  an  E.  central  co.;  area,  abt.  580 
sq.  in.  Hirers.  Trinity  River,  Bidais  Creek,  and  several 
smaller  streams.  Cap.  Madison  ville.  Pop.  abt.  3,000. 

— A  village  of  Orange  co  ,  abt.  1 12  m.  E.  by  N.of  Houston. 

Mad  ison,  in  Virginia,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  area ,  about 
280  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Rapidan.  Robertson’s,  and  Hazel 
rivers.  Surface,  much  diversified,  the  Bin*-  Ridge  form¬ 
ing  t lie  N.W.  boundary  of  the  co. ;  soil,  in  the  valleys 
fertile.  Min.  Copper  is  said  to  exist  in  large  quantities. 
Cap.  Madison  Court-House.  Pop.  abt.  lo,uon. 

Mad'ison,  in  Wisconsin,  a  city,  seat  of  justice  of  Dane 
co.,  cap.  of  the  State,  is  finely  situated  on  a  neck  of  laud 
between  Third  and  Fourth  Lakes  (Monona  and  Men- 
dota),  abt.  80  m.  W.  of  Milwaukee  ;  Lat  43°  5'  N.,  Lon. 
89°  20'  W.  M.  is  regularly  laid  out,  the  State  capitol 
occupying  a  central  part  of  the  city,  in  the  midst  of  a 
public  park,  70  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  lakes,  and  the 
main  streets  diverging  towards  the  cardinal  points  of 
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the  compass.  It  contains,  besides  the  capitol,  which 
cost  $500,000,  many  other  handsome  and  substantial  edi¬ 
fices,  both  public  and  private.  About  1  m.  W.  of  the 
capitol,  and  125  ft.  above  the  lakes,  is  located  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  M.  has  extensive  commerce  and 
manuf.  Pop.  abt.  15,000.  (Fig.  2624.) 

Mad  Bridge,  in  Maine,  a  village  of  Somerset 

co..  abt.  38  m.  N.  of  Augusta. 

Mad'ison  bur;^.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co., 
abt.  5  m.  N  of  Wooster. 

Madison  bur;?.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Centre  co. 

Madison  Centre,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Somer¬ 
set  co.,  abt  40  in  N.  of  Augusta. 

Madison  Court-House,  ill  Virginia,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage,  cap.  of  Madison  co.,  abt.  70  m.  N.W. of  Richmond; 
pop.  abt.  900. 

Mail  ison  Mills,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Fayette  co. 

Mail  ison  Mills,  in  Virginia,  a  post- vi  II.  of  Madison  co. 

Mad'ison  Run  Sta  tion,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office 
of  Orange  co. 

Madison's  River,  in  Montana  Territory,  rises  by 
several  branches  near  the  N.E  slope  of  the  Wind  River 
Mountains,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  territory,  and  flow¬ 
ing  N.,  unites  with  the  Jefferson  River,  being  one  of  the 
three  main  branches  which  form  the  Missouri  River. 

Mad'ison  Springs.  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Madi¬ 
son  co  .  abt.  95  m.  N.  of  Milledgeville. 

Madison  ville.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Hopkins  Co.,  abt.  200  m.  W  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Mad'ison  ville,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of  St. 
Tammany  parish,  abt.  35  m.  N.  of  New  Orleans. 

Mad  ison  ville,  in  Mississippi ,  a  village  of  Madison 
co..  abt.  20  m.  N.k  of  Jackson. 

Mad'ison  ville,  in  Missour  .  a  post-village  of  Ralls  co., 
abt.  80  m  N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Mad  ison  ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Hamilton 
co.,  abt.  6  m  E.N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

Mad'ison  ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.O.  of  Luzerne  co. 

Mad'ison  ville.  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Monroe  co.,  abt.  172  m.  E.S.E.  of  Nashville. 

Mad'ison  ville,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  capital  of 
Madison  co.,  abt.  145  ni.  N.N.W  of  Galveston. 

Mad  jieosi'ma  Islands.  See  Babuyanes. 

Madjonn.  Majoiin,  n.  A  narcotic  preparation  re¬ 
sembling  hashish,  used  in  Oriental  countries. 

Mad'  ly,  adv.  In  a  mad  or  insane  manner;  without 
reason  or  understanding;  furiously:  rashly;  wildly. 

— With  infatuation,  folly,  or  misguided  zeal. 

**  He.  .  .  .  madly  vain. 

Sought  godlike  worship  from  a  servile  train." — Drydrn. 

Mad  man,  ft. ;  pi.  Madmen.  A  man  who  is  mad,  rav¬ 
ing,  or  furious  with  disordered  intellect;  a  distracted 
man;  a  maniac;  a  man  without  understanding;  a  luna¬ 
tic;  one  inflamed  with  extravagant  passion,  and  acting 
contrary  to  reason. 

Mad  ness,  n.  State  of  being  mad;  a  condition  of  dis¬ 
ordered  reason  or  intellect,  in  which  the  person  raves  or 
is  furious;  derangement;  insanity;  lunacy;  dementia; 
mania;  craziness;  distraction;  headstrong  passion  and 
rashness  that  act  in  opposition  to  reason  ;  infatuate 
folly.  —  See  Lunacy,  Insanity. 

— Fury;  rage;  vehemence  or  wildness  of  passion;  con¬ 
centrated  anger. 

“  He  raved  with  all  the  madness  of  despair."  —  Dry  den. 

Mad  'oc,  a  village  of  Hastings  co.,  Upper  Canada,  about 
12  m.  N.  of  Belleville. 

M ado  iiian  Moiin'tains,  a  group  in  the  island  of 

Sicily,  between  the  rivers  Grande  and  Pollina. 

Madonna,  ( md-don'nd ,)  w.  [It.,  my  lady.]  A  word 
originally  used  in  Italy,  like  madame  in  France,  as  a 
title  of  honor  and  dignity,  but  now  exclusively  applied 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  in  other  languages  she  is  called 
Our  Lady.  It  is  also  applied  to  a  number  of  celebrated 
pictures,  in  which  the  Virgin  forms  the  sole  or  principal 
object,  as  the  Madonnas  of  Raffaelle. 

Madras',  a  province,  and  the  second  in  extent  of 
the  nine  administrations  of  British  India,  formerly 
called  a  presidency.  It  comprises  the  whole  of 
Iliudostan  S.  of  the  river  Krishna,  the  N.  Circars  and 
Canara,  extending  from  8°  to  20Q  N.  Lat.,  and  from  74° 
to  85°  E.  Lon.  It  is  of  triangular  shape,  the  base  of  the 
triangle  being  formed  by  a  line  drawn  from  Ganjam,  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  to  Sadasliaragur,  near  Lat.  50°. 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  the  sides  by  their  coasts,  and 
the  apex  by  Cape  Comorin,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Indian  peninsula.  It  is  consequently  bounded  on  two 
of  its  sides,  the  E.  and  W.,  by  the  ocean,  while  on  the 
third,  or  N.,  it  has  the  doni.  of  the  Nizam,  and  the  rajah 
of  Berar,  parts  of  the  presids.  ot  Bengal  and  BnnihaV, 
and  the  Portuguese  territory  of  Goa.  Its  greatest 
length,  N.  to  S  ,  is  about  950  in.  —  Area ,  149.917  sq.  in. 
—  Geu.  Desc.  The  surface  consists  of  a  central  table¬ 
land,  surrounded  on  all  sides  bv  an  undulating  country, 
gradually  diminishing  in  elevation  as  it  approaches  the 
sea.  The  mountain-ranges  in  the  interior  are  the  E. 
and  W.  Ghauts,  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  averaging  5,000  to 
6.000  feet  elevation,  Ac.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Godaveryand  Krishna,  with  their  numerous  tributaries. 
The  Lake  of  Colair,  in  Masulipatam,  is  the  only  consid¬ 
erable  inland  water-expanse.  There  are,  however,  along 
the  coast,  numerous  salt-lagoons  or  ink  is  of  the  sea, 
but  they  are  of  little  navigable  use;  and  the  whole 
of  the  Coromandel  const  has  a  shelving  shore,  ami  is 
beat  by  so  heavy  a  surf  as  to  he  at  all  times  difficult  to 
reach,  and  during  the  monsoon  it  is  quite  unapproach¬ 
able  The  Malabar  coast  within  this  presidency  is  also 
very  destitute  of  good  harbors.  —  dim .  Generally  very- 
hot  and  dry  Excessive  rains  fall  during  the  S.W.  mon¬ 
soon,  while  the  country  above  the  Ghauts  is  decidedly 
salubrious. Geol.  The  geological  features  of  S.  India 
have  been  noticed  in  the  art.  Hindustan,  q.v.  The  upper 
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Boil  on  the  coasts  is  usually  sandy,  and  not  very  produc-i 
tive,  but  in  the  valleys  of  the  interior  it  frequently  con¬ 
sists  of  a  rich  alluvium  or  loam.  —  Min.  Iron  is  found  in  ' 
rich  quality  and  abundance:  copper,  diamonds,  and  salt 
are  also  met  with.  —  Zoul.  The  zoological  character  of 
this  presidency  presents  much  the  same  variety  as  that 
of  India  generally. —  Prod.  Teak,  sandal- wood,  ebony, 
and  other  valuable  timber-trees  thickly  clothe  large 
tracts  of  the  surface.  The  toddy-palm,  cocoanut-tree, 
and  other  palms,  the  sugar-cane,  arecu,  yam,  plantain, 
ami  other  fruits,  ginger,  turmeric,  cotton,  and  hemp 
grow  luxuriantly.  Pepper  is  an  important  article  of 
cultivation,  and  rice,  paddy,  wheat,  maize,  /fee.,  form  sta¬ 
ple  agricultural  products.  Excellent  tobacco  and  sugar 
are  also  staple  growths.  —  Manuf.  Cottons,  muslins, 
silks,  Ac.;  iron,  salt,  Ac.  The  principal  trade  arises 
from  the  large  exports  of  rice,  pepper  and  other  spices, 
areca,  Ac.  —  Railroads.  Three  great  lines  ot  railway, 
connecting  with  the  Indian  main  lines,  extend  through¬ 
out  the  presidency. —  Gort.  The  executive  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  governor,  subordinate  to  the  governor-general  of  I 
India.  He  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  three  members, 
and  by  three  secretaries,  placed  over  the  revenue  andj 
judicial,  political,  and  military  departments. — Pop.  in  | 
1871,31,312,150. 

M  vdr  \s\  a  maritime  city,  and  cap.  of  above  presidency,  on  | 
the  Coromandel  coast,  650  ni.  S  E.  of  Bombay,  and  870 
S.W.  of  Calcutta  by  road.  The  city  is  not  well  situated,  | 
being  almost  unapproachable  by  sea,  on  account  of  the 
heavy  surf  on  the  bar  of  the  harbor.  It  is.  however,  a 
noble  city,  and  contains  many  fine  streets.  The  princi¬ 
pal  public  buildings  are  the  Govern  men  t  Offices,  the 
Arsenal,  Custom-house,  Exchange,  Council-house,  some 
fine  churches,  and  the  Mohammedan  mosque.  Many 
schools,  asylums,  and  literary  and  philanthropic  insti¬ 
tutions  maintain  a  lively  existence.  M.  is  not  so  hot  as 
Calcutta;  the  mean  annual  temperature  being  817° 
Falir.  Provisions  and  wages  are  high,  and  fuel  scarce 
and  dear.  The  cantonment  of  the  Royal  Artillery  here 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  military  stations  in  S. 
India.  The  territory  in  which  .1/.  is  situated  formed  the 
first  acquisition  made  by  the  British  on  the  continent 
of  India,  being  obtained  by  a  grant  from  the  rajah  of 
Bijnagnr  in  1639,  with  permission  to  erect  a  tort  thereon.  | 
The  latter,  which  was  forthwith  built,  was  besieged  in( 
1702,  by  one  of  Aurntigxebes  generals;  and,  in  17  44,  by, 
the  French  under  M.de  la  Bourdonnais,  to  whom  it  stir-, 
rendered  after  a  bombardment  ot  three  days.  Restored 
to  the  English  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  it  sus¬ 
tained  with  success  a  memorable  siege  by  tie-  French, 
under  Lally-Tollendal,  in  1758—9.  P>>p  in  1875,397,522.  j 

Uliulrepo'ral,  a.  Pertaining,  resem¬ 
bling,  or  having  reference  to,  the  madre¬ 
pores. 

Mad  repore,  n.  [Fr.  madrtpore,  from 
marbrt,  spotted,  ami  pore,  a  pore.]  (Xnid.) 

A  term  first  employed  by  Imperati  to  des¬ 
ignate  a  genus  of  coral  -  building  animals, 
in  which  the  calcareous  axis  has  its  whole 
surface  beset  with  small  lamellate  and  stel¬ 
late  depressions.  The  genus  was  adopted 
by  Linnaeus,  who  ranked  it  among  his 
Verui*s  ZmipUita.  and  characterized  it  as 
follows:  “Animal  resembling  a  medusa; 
coral  with  lamellate  star-shaped  cavities.” 

Moil  roporite,  n.  {Min.)  A  species  of 
columnar  carbonate  of  lime,  found  in  Nor¬ 
way  and  Greenland. 

Miulriil.  (mad-rid',)  a  celebrated  city,  and 
the  cap  of  Spain,  on  the  Mairzanares.  a 
tributary  of  the  Tagus,  39  m  N.  by  E.  of  To¬ 
ledo.  320  in.  E.N.E.  of  Lisbon,  and  240  m. 

S.W.  of  Bayonne;  Lat  40°  24'  57"  N\,  Lon.  3°  41'  15"  W. ; 
oil  a  table-land  nearly  2,000  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is 
of  an  oblong  form,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  with  fif¬ 
teen  gates,  three  of  which  are  erected  as  triumphal 
arches,  with  trophies,  inscriptions,  and  other  ornamen¬ 
tal  work.  The  old  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  but 
many  others  are  wide,  straight,  and  regular;  and  sorr.e 
of  them  equal  those  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe.  The 
squares  are  numerous,  hut  most  of  them  are  very  small  ;j 
the  best  are  the  Plaza  Mayor  and  the  Puerta  del  Sol., 
The  private  houses  are  generally  low,  with  grated  win¬ 
dows;  those  of  the  first  grandees  are  distinguished  only 
by  their  magnitude.  The  only  exceptions  are  the  pal-j 
aces  of  the  families  of  Berwick,  Altamira.  and  Veraguas. 
The  houses  of  the  dukes  of  III  fan  tad  o,  Alba,  Medina- 
Coeli,  and  some  others,  possess  valuable  collections  of 
paintings.  The  churches  are  also  distinguished  by  the 
same  simplicity.  The  most  remarkable  churches  are 
St.  Jerome’s,  with  a  portal  richly  ornamented  with 
Gothic  sculpture:  the  church  of  St.  Isidore,  with  a  fine 
front  ;  that  of  the  Mendicant  Friars,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  city;  the  church  of  the  Incarnation;  that 
of  the  Visitation,  or  Las  Salesas,  a  large  building,  richly 
ornamented  with  paintings,  statues,  and  marble  pill  us. 
The  monument  of  the  bishop  of  Placenria,  in  the  chapel 
called  Bel  Obispo;  the  silver  tabernacle  in  the  church 
or  St  Martin  ;  the  altar  and  monument  of  Don  John  of 
Austria,  in  the  church  of  the  Franciscan  nuns,  are  worthy 
of  notice.  Of  the  other  public  buildings, one  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  Saladem.  a  large  and  hand.-ome  edi- 
fice  also  the  quarters  of  the  Guards,  the  largest  build¬ 
ing’  iu  Madrid;  the  Custom-house,  Post-office,  Prison, 
and  the  Council  house.  The  Royal  Armory  contains  a 
valuable  collection  of  the  armor  of  different  ages.  There 
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Italy,  and  Spain;  also  the  crown  jewels  and  other  re 
galia.  The  Buell  Retiro  has  very  extensive  gardens,  and 
also  a  large  collection  of  paintings.  Of  the  public  walks, 
the  principal  is  the  Prado,  which  runs  along  a  great  part 
of  the  E.,aud  part  of  t lie  N.  side  of  the  city.  It  forms  a 
broad  walk,  planted  with  trees,  for  carriages,  and  an 
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Fig.  1677.-—  FOUNTAIN  OF  CYBELE,  IX  THE  PKADO,  (MADRID.) 
alley  on  each  side  for  pedestrians.  M.  enjoys  almost 
always  a  cloudless  sky,  and  a  pure  and  serene  atmos¬ 
phere;  but  the  air  is  extremely  keen,  from  its  elevated 
site  and  the  vicinity  of  the  snowy  mountains  of  Guadar- 
rama.  The  great  school  of  M.  occupies  a  building  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Jesuits.  There  is  a  botanical 
garden  ;  also  a  chemical  school,  classes  for  engineering, 
for  anatomy,  and  the  practice  of  medicine;  academies 
for  the  study  of  history,  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi¬ 
tecture;  also  for  tho  Spanish  language.  The  charitable 
institutions  are  numerous.  The  principal  industrial  es¬ 
tablishments  are  manufactories  of  carpets  and  porcelain. 
Paper,  jewelry,  hats,  and  silks  are  also  extensively  made. 
M.  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mantua  Caipetano- 
rum.  It  was  afterwards  called  Majoritum ;  and  was 
taken  and  sacked,  iu  1109, by  the  Moors,  who  gave  it  its 
present  name.  Philip  II.  made  it  the  cap.  of  Spain.  It 
was  occupied  by  the  French  from  DOS  till  1812;  and 
was  again,  in  1823,  visited  by  the  French  army,  under 
the  Duke  d’  Angouleme.  (Fig.  1051.)  Pop.  1870,332,024; 
1878,416,000. 

Madrid',  in  Maine,  a  p.-twp.  of  Franklin  co. 

Mail  rill',  in  New  York ,  a  post-township  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,500. 

MadridejoSf  ( ma-dre-dai'hose ,)  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
New  Castile,  40  in.  N.E.  of  Toledo,  65  m.  S.  of  Madrid. 
Manuf.  Sugar  and  woollens.  Pop  7.500. 
Madririle'iiian,  n.  [Sp.  Madriliefto.]  (Geog.)  A  na¬ 
tive  or  inhabitant  ot  Madrid,  the  Spanish  capital. 

— a.  ( Geog .)  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  Madrid,  or 
to  its  inhabitants. 

Mad  rier,  n.  [Fr.,from  Sp  mad'ro.\  (Mil.  Engineering.) 
A  thick  plank  covered  with  plates  of  iron,  and  having 
a  cavity  sufficient  to  receive  the  mouth  of  a  petard,  with 
which  it  is  applied  against  a  gate  or  any  other  obstacle 
intended  to  be  broken  down.  Also,  the  flat  beams  laid 
in  the  bottom  of  a  moat  or  ditch  to  support  the  wall. 
There  are  also  madriers  lined  with  tin  and  covered  with 
earth,  to  form  roofs  over  certain  portions  of  military 
works,  in  order  to  afford  protection  against  fires  iu 
lodgments,  Ac. 

MadriK'aL  (mdd're-gal.)  n.  [Sp  and  Fr. ;  It.  madid- 
gale;  u.  It.  mandnale ,  perhaps  from  Lat.  mandra ,  a 
herd  of  cattle  =  Gr.  mandra ,  a  fold,  an  enclosed  place.] 
(Poetry.)  A  kind  of  short  poem,  having  generally  fewer 
verses  than  the  sonnet,  and  admitting  of  greater  liberty 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  rhymes  and  verses.  It  ex¬ 
presses  in  simple  language  some  tender  and  delicate 
thoughts,  generally  of  an  amatory  or  pastoral  charac¬ 
ter,  though  occasionally  it  ventures  upon  a  higher 
strain.  The  earliest  madrigals  were  those  of  Lemnto  of 
Pistoia,  set  to  music  by  Citsel la,  who  is  mentioned  l»y 
Dante.  They  were  generally  cultivated  in  Europe  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  15th  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 
In  England,  they  obtained  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  are  said  to  be  in  no 
way  inferior  to  those  of  Italy  tin*  best  known  among 
English  madrigal-writers  being  Orlando  Gibbons.  The 
madrigals  of  Tasso  are  among  the  finest  specimens  of 
Italian  poetry. 

(Mas.)  An  elaborate  vocal  composition,  commonly  in 
five  or  six  parts,  much  in  fashion  in  Italy  and  England 
iu  the  16th  and  1 7 1 h  centuries. —  Moore. 
Mtul'rl^aller,  n  A  composer  of  madrigals. 

Mail  Haver,  in  Californio,  rises  in  Trinity  co.,  and 
flows  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  between  Humboldt  and 
Klamath  cos. 

Mail  River,  in  Connecticut,  enters  the  W.  branch  of 
Farmington  River  from  Litchfield  co. 

Mail  River,  in  N*-w  Hampshire ,  enters  the  Pemige- 
wa-set  River  from  Grafton  co. 

Mail  River,  >n  Ohio,  enters  the  Miami  River  at  Dayton 
are  several  theatres,  a  bull-ring,  ami  tw..  palaces  on  a. -A  township  of  Champaign  co. ; 
laree  scale  —  the  I’alacio  Real,  at  the  western  extremity  —A  township  ot  (  larks  co.;  pap.  ttl.t.  — ’ 
of  the  city*  and  the  Bhen  Retire,  founded  hy  Philip  IV,  -A  township  of  .Montgomery  co  ;  pop.  ah t.  3.000. 

1,  ’(he  eastern.  Both  are  insulntc.1  buildings;  the  Pa-  5Iatl  River,  in  Vermont,  enters  the  Onion  River  abt.  7 


at  tiie  eastern.  Both -  . 

lacio  Real  is  of  a  square  form,  und  contains  a  large  col-| 


in.  below  Montpelier. 


diately  adjacent  to  the  N.E.  coast  of  Java,  with  which 
island  it  is  politically  included  under  the  Dutch  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  separated  from  Java  by  a  narrow  channel 
called  the  Strait  of  Madura.  Area ,  1,330  sq.  in.  JJesc. 
The  country  throughout  is  fertile  and  tolerably  culti¬ 
vated  ;  but  it  is  inferior  in  this  respect  to  Java.  pop. 
300,000. 

Mmlii  ra.  a  marit.  Hist,  in  the  S.  of  British  India,  pro¬ 
vince  of  Madras,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  Hindustan, 
between  Lat.  9°  and  10°  45'  N.,  Lon.  "•  7°  10'  and  79°  l0* 

E. ;  ana,  7,656  sq.  ni.  The  N.  and  \V.  parts  are  moun¬ 
tainous,  the.  S.  and  E.  level.  The  hilly  paris  are  inter¬ 
spersed  with  fertile  valleys,  the  principal  being  that  of 
Dindigal.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Vighey,  which  rises  in 
this  district,  and  after  an  E.  course  of  1 45  in  ,  tails  into 
the  Gulf  of  Maiiaar.  The  climate  is  healthy.  M.  is 
celebrated  for  its  piece-goods, and  its  dyer* ;  and  its  arti¬ 
sans  in  gold  and  silver  are  very  expert  J*p.  1,756.791. 
Madura,  a  city,  cap.  of  the  above  diet.,  on  the  Vighey, 
136  m.  N.N.E.  of  Cape  Comorin,  and  270  8  W.of  Madras. 

It  contains  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  specimens 
of  Hindoo  architecture  extant.  The  principal  attrac¬ 
tions  are  the  palace  and  the  great  temple.  The  latter, 
with  its  spacious  porticoes,  pyramids.  Ac.,  covers  an  ex¬ 
tent  of  ground  almost  sufficient  for  the  site  ol  a  town. 

l*i >p.  20.000. 

Ma  under,  Memlere,  or  Meimler,  (me-an'der,)  a 
river  of  European  Turkey,  rising  near  Celwna*,  in 
Phrygia,  and  flowing  in  a  S  W.  direction  into  the  lcarian 
Sea  at  Miletus.  It  is  noted  for  its  numerous  windings, 
which  has  caused  its  name  to  be  used  as  a  common  term 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

Mwce'nas,  Caius  Cilnius,  whose  name  is  imperisbably 
associated  with  the  Augustan  literature  of  Rome,  was 
descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Etruria,  and  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  1st  century  B.c.  lie  was  the  companion 
ot  Augustus  in  nearly  all  his  campaigns,  and  his  most 
trustworthy  counsellor  in  political  matters.  For  t  lie  three 
years  18-15  b.c.,  lie  was  invested  with  the  government 
of  Italy,  and  he  was  always  sent  to  Rome  on  any  emer¬ 
gency,  either  witli  the  senate  or  the  people,  in  case  he 
was  absent  with  Augustus.  His  great  glory,  however, 
was  the  happy  influence  that  he  exercised  over  the 
emperor  as  a  patron  of  learning,  and  his  own  muni¬ 
ficence  and  taste  in  the  same  direction.  Virgil.  Horace, 
and  Propertius  are  best  know  n  to  ns  as  the  guests  of  his 
hospitable  mansion  on  the  E.-qiiiline  Hill;  hut  many 
others  enjoyed  his  protection  and  friendship.  Some 
poetical  fragments  ot  his  remain  to  this  day.  D.  B.c.  8. 
Maelttr.  (Lake  of,)  ( ma'lar,)  a  lake  ol  Sweden,  run¬ 
ning  inland  from  the  Baltic,  it  is  about  81  m.  in  length, 
and  average  breadth  13  in.  Are ci,  5-5  sq.  ni.  It  contains 
upwards  of  1,200  islands.  Its  K.  end  is  closed  by  Stock¬ 
holm,  where  its  waters  are  poured  into  the  Baltic,  the 
difference  of  level  being  about  6  feet.  It  is  surrounded 
by  the  districts  of  Stockholm,  Nykioping,  Upsal,  and 
"West  eras. 

Maelstrom,  (mal'strum,)  n.  (Geng.)  A  famous  whirl- 
pi iol  on  the  Norwegian  coast;  —  lienee,  any  vortex  or 
eddying  gulf. 

Mae’se.  See  Meuse. 

Maeseyick,  (mar'sai-eek,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov. 
of  Limburg,  on  the  Meuse,  17  m.  N.E.  of  Maestriclit.  It 
is  the.  birthplace  of  the  brothers  Van  Eyck,  the  inven¬ 
tors  of  painting  in  oil.  l*op.  4,500 
Maes  to 'so,  a.  [It.]  (Mas.)  A  direction  to  the  per¬ 
former  that  the  music  to  which  the  word  is  prefixed  is 
to  he  performed  majestically  and  with  grandeur. 

M  n e» t  r i c  1»  t ,  or  M  aa at  r  i c*  li  t  •  (wia t rn-cht, )  a  to wn 
of  Holland,  cap  of  prov.  of  Limburg,  on  the  Meuse,  14 
in.  N  E  ot  Liege.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  towns  in 
Holland,  being  defended  by  numerous  bastions  and 
trenches.  The  industry  of  the  town  comprises  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  and  flannels,  cotton  and 
woollen  yarns,  fire-arms,  tobacco,  Ac.  A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  on  the  Meuse.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  in  the  suburb  of  Wyk,  is  the  citadel  or  fortress 
of  Petersburg,  famous  for  its  subterranean  stone  quarry, 
containing  many  intricate  galleries  and  passages  abound¬ 
ing  in  curious  marine  and  saurian  fossils.  M.  was  taken 
by  the  French  in  1794.  l*op.  28.679. 

Maes  tro,  n.  [It.,  master. J  A  master  in  any  art,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  music. 

Magadox'o,  or  Mnkcli'sltn.  a  town  of  the  E  coast 
of  Africa,  on  the  Somali  coast,  in  Lat.  2°  2'  N  .  Lon  45° 
25'  E  It  was  built  by  the  Arabs  in  924.  for  the  purposes 
of  trade,  and  was  formerly  very  flourishing  It  exports 
dhourra.  beans,  peas,  cattle,  cotton,  Ac.  Pop.  5,000. 
Magal  haens.  See  Magellan. 

Man’ll  liu,  in  California ,  a  post-village  of  Butte  co, 
about  24  in.  N.  Of  Oroville. 

Magazine,  ( mag-a-zeen',)  n.  [Fr.  magann ;  8p  nwga 
rin,  almagactn;  It  mugaaino,  from  Ar.  mall, an.  al- 
mazun.  h  tilled.]  A  stole-house ;  a  depot;  »  repository 
for  arms,  ammunition,  or  provisions;  a  warehouse;  a 
granary:  any  receptacle  for  the  storage  ot  Roods  or 
merchandise.— The  powder-room  in  a  slop  or  fort. 

(Lit.)  A  hook,  in  pnmpli let-form,  published  periodi 
mil:,  containing  »  niineelhiuy  ot  literary  matter;  as. 
tl.u  Rent  Ionian's  Mugntinr. 

_ ,,  „  T„  Store  up  and  set  apart  for  future  use. 

NajraziliVr,  Ma&azln'ist,  n.  A  writer  for  ntaga- 

Stines.  , 

,ln~  dnln.  a  strongly  fortified  city  of  Abyssinia,  stormed 
l>v  the  British,  tinder  Lord  Napier.  10th  June.  1868,  on 
which  occasion  the  emperor  Theodoras  was  killed. 

,1 in.  ( Anc.Ge.ag .)  The  ancient  Migdal-el.  in  the 
border  of  Naphtali  I  Josh.  xix.  OS) ;  now  a  small  Turkish 
village  called  Medjel.  It  lay  near  tho  shore  of  tint  sea 
of  Galilee,  at  its  most  westerly  point,  3  m.  N.V»\  of 
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Tiberias  ;  in  the  S.  part  of  a  small  plain  on  which  stood 
also  Capernaum  at  the  other  end,  and  Dalmanutha  in 
its  immediate  vicinity,  (Matt.  xv.  39;  Mark  viii.  10.) 
Mary  Magdalene  was  born,  or  resided,  at  Magdala  ;  and 
it  was  the  seat  of  a  Jewish  school  after  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed. 

Mas [From  Mary  Magdalene.]  A  repentant, 
fallen  woman. 

Magdalena.  Br*.nco.  Ubahy,  or  San  Miguel,  a 
river  of  Bolivia,  rises  about  Lat.  17°  S.,  Lon.  60°  \V.,  and 
flowing  N.W.,  enters  the  Madeira  River  about  Lat.  12° 
50'  S..  Lon.  65°  W. 

Magdale'na,  a  lake  of  Bolivia,  about  Lat.  14°  5'  S.,  Lon. 
64°  25'  \V.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  00  sq.  m. 

M  \c.d\le'na,  a  tow  n  of  Bolivia,  on  the  river  Magdalena, 
about  Lat.  13°  51'  S  ,  Lon.  »4°  31'  W. 

Mog<lal<‘iia %  mag-dadee'na,)  in  the  United  States  of 
Colombia,  a  river  which  rises  on  the  N.E.  slope  of  the 
Eastern  Andes,  about  Lat.  2°  N.,  and  flowing  N.  enters 
the  Caribbean  Sea  by  several  embouchures,  about  Lat. 
11°  N.,  Lon.  74°  W. 

— An  extreme  N.  dept.,  adjoining  Venezuela  on  the  E., 
and  washed  by  the  Caribbean  Sea;  area,  about  5-f.OOO 
sq.  m.  Hirers  Magdalena,  Sagomogo,  ami  Cezar  rivers. 
Surface,  much  diversified,  two  ranges  of  the  Andes  tra¬ 
versing  it.  Cap.  Cartagena.  P>p.  275,000. 

M  asfrialo'na.  *  town  of  Mexico,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Sonora  River,  about  900  m.  N.YV.  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Magdale'na,  Snn(a,)a  bayou  the  N.E.  coast  of 
Malta,  4  m.  from  Valetta. 

Ma;r  rialenc.  Mvry  SeeMvRY  Mvgdalene. 

M;iu  dalen  In  lamb,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  about  54  m  N.W.  of  Cape  Breton,  and 
about  100  m.  W.S.VV.  of  Newfoundland.  The  chain  ex¬ 
tends  about  50  m.  in  length,  and  includes  several  con¬ 
siderable  islands.  Aggregate  pop  about  2,000. 

Majr'daleii  Sound,  an  arm  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
in  Terra  del  Fuego,  between  Clarence  and  Dawson 
islands.  There  is  a  good  harbor  on  the  W.  side,  and 
near  the  coast  is  Mount  Sarmiento,  6,S00ft.  in  height. 

Mayrda'lcon,  n.  [Gr.  magdalia.  a  loaf-crumb.]  (Med.) 
A  plaster  or  any  other  medium  rolled  into  the  form  of  a 
cylinder.  —  Dunglison. 

Magdeburg',  a  city  of  Prussia,  pmv.  of  Saxony,  on 
the  Elbe,  74  in.  S.W.  of  Berlin,  and  50  E.S  E.of  Bruns¬ 
wick  ;  Lat.  52°  S'  N.,  Lon.  11°  40'  E.  M.  is  a  fortress  of  the 
first  class,  and  from  the  recent  improvement  in  its  de¬ 
fences  may  be  considered  one  of  the  strongest  in  Europe. 
This  city,  one  of  the  mo 4  important  commercial  places 
of  Prussia,  is  divided  into  5  parts:  the  Old  Town, 
the  New  Market,  and  the  Friedrichstadt,  or  tower  fort, 
the  Newr  Town,  and  the  quarter  called  Sudenburg.  The 
most  remarkable  among  its  public  buildings  are,  the 
Cathedral,  containing  the  tomb  of  Otlio  the  Great,  the 
ducal  palace,  and  the  town-hall.  The  citadel,  on  an 
island  in  the  Elbe,  serves  also  as  a  state  prison,  Baron 
Trenck  and  Lafayette  having,  among  others,  been  con¬ 
fined  in  it.  Manuf.  Considerable,  consisting  of  silk,  linen, 
cotton,  and  w’oollen  fabrics,  oil-cloth,  gloves,  leather, 
tobacco,  Ac.,  with  numerous  tanneries,  distilleries,  Ac. 
A  large  quantity  of  salt  is  made  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  transit  and  commission  trade  is  very  consider¬ 
able.  M.  is  a  city  of  old  date,  having  beeu  mentioned 
as  early  as  the  reign  ol  Charlemagne.  It  suffered  greatly 
in  the  wars  of  the  16th  and  17th  cent.  In  1806  it  was 
taken  by  the  French,  and  was  annexed  to  the  new 
kingdom  of  Westphalia  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1807. 
It  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814.  Pop.  84,401. 

Mag'deburg  Centuries.  8ee  Centuries  of  Mag¬ 
deburg. 

Magt4.  (ma-zlia\)  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  16  m.  E.N.E.  of 
Rio-de-Janeiro. 

Materia n.  the  incorrect  but  generally  received  name 
of  Ma^alliaous.  Ferdinand,  a  celebrated  Portu¬ 
guese  navigator,  who,  in  1520,  discovered  and  passed  the 
straits  which  have  since  been  called  by  his  name,  and 
was  the  first  to  circumnavigate  the  world.  II is  services 
not  being  valued  by  Ills  own  country,  he  offered  them 
to  Charles  V.  of  Spaiu,  who  intrusted  him  with  a  fleet 
destined  to  attempt  a  westward  passage  to  the  Moluccas  : 
hence  his  discovery.  He  was  slain  in  1521,  in  a  skir¬ 
mish  with  the  natives  of  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Magel  ian,  r  llagalliacint.  Sfrfiit  of.  a  strait 
separating  the  islands  of  Terra  del  Fuego  from  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  S.  America.  It  extends  between  Lat.  52°  10' 
and  55°  S.,  and  Lon.  80°  20'  and  75°  W.  It  is  abt.  300 
m.  in  length,  and  of  difficult  navigation.  The  tides  here 
rise  50  ft.  Discovered  by  Magellan  in  1520. 

Magellan'itS  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  Magellan, 
the  circumnavigator. 

Jlajremlie,  Francois,  (ma-zheri'de,)  an  eminent  French 
physician,  b.  at  Bordeaux,  1783.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the 
anatomist  Boyer,  hut  subsequently  devoted  his  atten- ' 
tiou  chiefly  to  medicine  and  physiology.  About  1801  he 
was  appointed  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  the  Faculty  | 
of  Medicine,  and  later,  physician  to  the  Hotel  Dieti.  He 
contributed  greatly  to  the  progress  of  physiology  by  his 
numerous  and  laborious  experiments;  investigating  t hi*  j 
functions  of  the  brain  and  special  nerves,  the absorpt ion 
and  action  of  poisons,  the  properties  of  certain  kinds  of  I 
food,  absorbing  power  of  the  veins,  Ac.:  and  making . 
some  important  discoveries.  He  practised  vivisection  toi 
a  great  extent,  and  was  restraim*d  by  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment.  Among  his  works  are:  Fnrmtdaire pour  la 
Preparation  et  Emploi  de  plusieurs  Nouveanx  Medica¬ 
ments  ;  Elevens  de.  Physiologic ;  Lemons  sur  les  J*ht"o-\ 
menes  Physiques  de  la  Vie ;  Lepms  sur  le  Sang.  Ac.  He 
was  chosen  professor  of  anatomy  at  the  College  of 
France  in  1831 ;  was  also  a  member  of  tin*  Academy  of 
toiences  and  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  lie 
was  founder  aud  editor  of  the  Journal  de  Physiologic  | 


I  Exptrimentale,  and  contributed  to  various  medical  and 
other  dictionaries.  1).  1855. 

Hagen  ta.  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  province  of 
Pavia,  12  ill.  S.  of  Milan.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  desper- 

I  ate  battle  in  which  the  French  and  Sardinians  defeated 

I  the  Austrians,  in  1859.  Pop.  4.000. 

Magen  ta,  n.  The  name  given  to  one  of  the  red  or 

|  crimson  dyes  derived  from  aniline.  —  See  Rosaniijne. 

Magen  ta,  Marie  Edme  Patrick  Maurice  de  McMa¬ 
hon,  Duke  de,  a  marshal  of  France  and  a  senator,  b.  at 
Sully,  1808,  is  the  descendant  of  a  noble  Irish  family. 
He  entered  the  military  service  of  France  in  1825,  at 
the  school  of  St.  Cyr;  was  sent  to  the  Algerian  wars  in 
1830;  while  acting  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Achard,  took 
part  in  the  expedition  to  Antwerp  in  1832;  attained  to 
the  rank  of  captain  in  1833;  and  after  holding  the  post 
of  aide-de-camp  to  several  generals  in  Africa,  aud  taking 
part  in  the  assault  of  Constantine,  was  nominated  major 
of  foot-chasseurs  in  1840,  lieut.-colonel  of  the  Foreign 
Legion  in  1842,  colonel  of  the  41st  of  the  line  in  1845,1 
and  general  of  brigade  in  1848.  When,  in  1855,  Gen. 
Caurobert  left  the  Crimea,  General  McMahon,  then  in 
France,  was  selected  by  the  emperor  to  succeed  him  in 
the  command  of  a  division  ;  and  when  the  chiefs  of  the 
allied  armies  resolved  on  assaulting  Sebastopol,  Sept.  8, 
they  assigned  to  Gen.  McMahon  the  perilous  post  of  car¬ 
rying  the  works  of  the  Malakoff.  For  his  brilliant  success 
on  tliis  occasion  he  was  made  grand  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  in  1856  was  nominated  a  knight  grand 
cross  of  the  Bath.  General  McMahon,  who  took  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1859,  received 
the  baton  of  a  marshal,  and  was  created  duke  of  Ma¬ 
genta,  in  commemoration  of  that  victory.  He  .com-  , 
manded  a  corps-d'armte,  in  the  Franco- Prussian  war  of 
1870,  and  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Versailles 
troops  operating  against  the  commune  of  Paris.  (8ee 
art.  France,  in  Sup  ,  p.  103ii >.  He  succeeded  M.  Thiers 
as  Pres,  of  the  French  Republic  in  1873,  and  resigned 
therefrom  Jail.  30,  1879. 

Ma  geroe.  (ma'ge-ro.)  an  island  at  the  N.  extremity  of  ; 
Norwegian  Lapiand;  Lat.  71°  IT  30"  N.,  Lon.  26°0'45" 
E.  M.  is  22  m.  in  extreme  length,  and  15  ui.  in  breadth. 

Ma'srerville,  a  town,  cap.  of  Sunbury  co.,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  abt.  12  m.  S.E.  of  Fredericton. 

Majf^iore.  'Lake  of.)  ( mad-jn'ra,)  or  Lake  of  Lo¬ 
carno,  (anc.  Lacus  Verba n us.)  [It.  Logo  Maggiore.] 

A  famous  lake  of  N.  Italy,  lying  partly  in  the  Italian 
kingdom  and  partly  within  the  Swiss  canton  of  Tessin. 
It  is  long  and  narrow,  stretching  above  40  miles  from 
Magadino,  at  its  N.,  to  Sesto  Calende,  its  S.  extremity, 
while  in  its  widest  parts,  oppo>ite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Toce,  it  is  about  6  miles  across,  though  its  ordinary 
breadth  does  not  exceed  from  2  to  3  miles.  Its  general 
direction  is  S.S.W.  and  N.N  E  ,  and  it  may.  in  fact,  be 
considered  as  an  expansion  of  the  Tessino,  which  enters 
it  at  its  N., and  leaves  it  at  its  S. extremity.  In  addition* 
to  the  waters  of  the  Upper  or  N.  Tessino,  it  receives  ou 
its  W.  the  waters  of  the  Toce,  and  on  its  E.  side  those 
of  the  Tresa,  flowing  from  the  Lake  of  Lugano.  Its 
only  outlet  is  the  Lower  or  S.  Tessino.  It  is  in  some 
places  not  less  than  300  fathoms  deep.  Its  waters, 
which  are  clear  and  of  a  greenish  tinge,  are  w  ell  stocked 
with  fish;  and.  like  all  Alpine  lakes,  its  navigation  is 
dangerous  from  sudden  squalls.  The  scenery  of  the 
lake  is  very  varied.  That  of  the  upper  part  is  bold  and 
mountainous,  its  N  branch  opening  into  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  w  hich  form 
a  magnificent  theatre  in  the  background.  Toward  the 
E.  and  S.  the  mountains  gradually  decline  to  the  plain 
of  Lombardy;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  lake  is  of  a 
more  quiet  and  dreamy  character,  yet  still  very 
beautiful.  Its  immediate  shores  are  richly  fringed 
with  wood,  occasionally  broken  by  picturesque  crags, 
crowned  with  castles  and  churches,  and  with  numerous 
villages  dotted  along  the  margin.  Though  inferior  in 
wildness  and  sublimity  to  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  per¬ 
haps,  also,  to  that  of  Lugano,  the  softer  beauties  of  M. 
are  generally  allowed  to  be  the  more  attractive,  con¬ 
trasted  as  they  are  with  the  distant  grandeur  of  the 
Alpine  chain.  The  Borromean  Islands. from  which  this 
lake  has  derived  a  great  portion  of  its  celebrity,  are 
situate  in  a  bay  on  the  W.  side,  opposite  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Toce.  Of  these,  the  Isold  Bella  and  Isold  Madre 
are  the  most  famous.  They  are  of  small  size,  and  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  were  little 
better  than  bare  rocks;  but  being  the  property  of  Count 
Vitaliauo  Borromeo,  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  San 
Carlo  Borromeo.  he  resolved  to  make  them  his  residence, 
and  to  convert  them,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  time, 
into  a  sort  of  Italian  paradise.  They  were  consequently 
covered  with  earth  brought  from  the  adjacent  mainland, 
formed,  especially  the  Isola  Bella,  with  splendid  ter¬ 
races.  lined  with  trees  and  statues,  and  ornamented  w  ith 
superb  palaces. 

Majijfiore,  ( mad-jd'ra ,)  a.  [It.,  from  Lat.  major.] 
(Mas.)  Major,  as  opposed  to  minor. 

Ma$;'$£Ot,  w.  |W.  mucai .  pi.  maceiod ,  magind ,  magu ,  to 
breed.  See  Moth.]  (Zool.)  The  fly-worm,  which  breeds 
or  is  generated  in  meat,  vegetables,  Ac.;  a  grub  ;  a  worm. 

— A  whimsey;  a  caprice;  an  odd  fancy.  (Vulgar.) 

"  Unite  our  brethern  and  their  different  maggots.''— Hudihras. 

Ma^'g-otiness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  mag- 
p»ty* 

llaggotiNli.  a.  Maggoty;  full  of  whims  or  fantastic 
notions. 

a ts’im of y,  a.  Full  of  maggots;  as,  maggoty  cheese. — 
Capricious;  whimsical;  fantastic;  as,  “a  maggoty  un¬ 
settled  head.”  —  Norris.  (Vulgar.) 

Mil's:  i.  n.  pi.  [From  Gr.  mag  ns ;  Lat.  magnus.  great.] 
A  sect  of  priests  among  the  ancient  Medes  aud  Persiuns.  | 
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1  They  formed  one  of  the  six  tribes  into  which  the  Medes 
were  originally  divided,  and  on  the  downfall  of  the  Me¬ 
dian  empire  they  continued  to  retain  a  great  degree  of 
power  and  authority  with  the  conquerors,  being  the 
recognized  ministers  of  the  national  religion.  The  great 
apostle  of  their  religion  Was  Zoroaster.  They  were  so 
celebrated  tor  their  enchantments,  that  they  have  given 

i  name  to  the  art  of  magic  or  enchantment.  'I  hey  were 

|  also  learned  as  astrologers,  and  their  name  was  applied 
to  any  one  celebrated  for  wisdom  :  hence,  the  wise  men 

i  of  the  East  who  came  to  see  Jesus  are  simply  called 
magi.  —  SeeGuEBER. 

Marian.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Magi  (7  r.),  or  to  the 
sera  in  which  they  flourished;  as.  the  Magian  age. 

— n.  One  of  the  sect  of  the  Persian  Magi,  or  priests  of 
the  religion  of  Zoroaster:  a  Zoroastrian  worshipper. 

lla  gianisin.  w.  The  philosophical  doctrines  or  re¬ 
ligious  tenets  of  the  Magi. 

Ma;;ie,  ( m  aj*  iky)  n  [Lat.  magi  a.)  In  its  ancient  sense, 
this  word  signified  the  science  and  doctrine  of  the  Magi, 
or  wise  men  of  Persia;  in  a  more  modern  sense.  M.  is  a 
science  which  teaches  how  to  perform  wonderful  and 
surprising  feats,  or  to  produce  unexpected  effects.  Orig¬ 
inally,  the  word  M.  carried  with  it  an  innocent  and 
praiseworthy  meaning,  being  used  to  signify  the  study 
of  wisdom  and  the  more  sublime  parts  of  knowledge. 
When,  however,  the  ancient  magi  engaged  themselves 
in  astrology,  divination,  sorcery,  ami  other  similar 
branches  of  the  occult  sciences,  the  term  M.  became  in 
time  of  bad  repute,  and  was  only  used  to  signify  an  un¬ 
lawful  and  dialndical  art,  depending  on  the  assistance 
of  the  devil  and  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  The  possession 
of  magical  powers  has  formed  a  portion  of  superstitious 
belief  among  all  nations  at  all  times;  but  of  all  people, 
the  ancient  Romans  were  the  most  superstitious  in  this 
and  other  respects.  They  placed  the  utmost  belief  in 
auguries  and  divinations.  It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  while  their  religion  decreed  these  rites,  they  were 
always  searching  alter  fresh  excitement  from  others, 
which  were  not  only  unauthorized  but  condemned  by 
their  ow  n  laws.  Among  these  may  he  mentioned  the 
magical  practices  of  the  Thessalian  witches,  of  the 
Persian  Magi,  and  of  the  sorcerers  of  Egypt  and 
Plirygia,  and  the  numberless  other  foreign  nations  with 
whom  they  were  brought  in  contact  by  their  conquests. 
The  emperors  were  constantly  issuing  and  renewing 
edicts  against  these  practices  in  the  most  ineffectual 
manner,  and  it  i.>  probable  from  this  circumstance  that 
M.  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  black  and  unholy 
art,  —  an  idea  which  became  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Southern  Europe.  In  the  North,  super¬ 
natural  power  was  looked  upon  with  high  respect ;  and 
in  the  East,  the  favorite  land  of  sorcery  and  magic,  the 
professors  have  been  looked  upon  as  venerable  rather 
than  as  hateful,  from  time  immemorial.  According  to 
Cornelius  Agrippa,  M.  may  he  divided  into  three  kinds, 
—  natural,  celestial,  and  ceremonial  or  superstitious. 
Natural  M.  is  simply  the  application  of  natural  active 
causes  to  passive  subjects,  by  means  of  which  many 
surprising,  but  yet  natural,  efiects  are  produced.  With¬ 
out  doubt,  such  have  been  some  of  those  miracles 
wrought  by  ancient  magicians,  whose  know  ledge  of  the 
various  pow  ers  of  nature,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was 
much  greater  than  the  self-sufficiency  of  modern  vanity 
is  willing  to  admit.  Among  he  Crusaders  and  other 
Christian  warriors  of  the  Middle  Ages,  M.  was  looked 
upon  as  a  peculiar  ally  of  the  infidels,  with  whom  they 
were  in  contact.  In  their  imagination,  also,  the  inhos¬ 
pitable  North  was  peopled  with  enchanted  castles  and 
spectral  illusions.  In  the  romances  of  the  period, 
founded  on  historical  encounters,  there  is  usually  a  good 
magician,  who  sides  with  the  Christian  party:  while 
necromancers,  who  work  evil,  back  up  with  the  Infidels. 
Celestial  M.  closely  resembles  judicial  astrology.  It 
attributes  to  spirits  a  kind  of  rule  or  dominion  over  the 
planets,  and  to  the  planets  a  rule  over  the  destinies  of 
men.  On  this  foundation,  a  ridiculous  kind  of  system 
was  built  up.  Superstitious  M.  consists  in  Hie  invoca¬ 
tion  of  devils.  Its  effects  are  usually  evil,  but  surpass¬ 
ing  the  powers  of  nature,  being  supported  by  some 
supposed  compact,  either  tacit  or  express,  with  evil 
spirits.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  species 
of  M.  originated  in  Egypt.  The  first  magicians  men¬ 
tioned  in  history  were  Egyptians;  and  that  people.  So 
famed  for  their  w  isdom,  not  only  believed  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  demons,  but  also  that  different  orders  of  these 
spirits  presided  over  the  elements  of  fire,  air.  earth,  and 
water,  as  well  as  over  the  persons  and  affairs  of  men. 
Consequently,  every  disease  w  hich  flesh  is  heir  to  was 
laid  to  the  charge  of  some  particular  demon.  When  a 
person  was  seized  with  a  fever,  or  other  complaint,  they 
nev**r  thought  of  searching  for  the  natural  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  so  curing  it ;  but,  attributing  the  complaint 
to  the  possession  ol  some  demon,  they  endeavored  to  drive 
it  forth  by  means  of  incantations  and  charms.  These 
notions  spread  Irom  the  Egyptians  to  the  Hebrews, 
among  whom  we  find  a  belief  that  nearly  every  dis¬ 
ease  was  due  t* » the  agency  of  demons  or  devils  Super¬ 
stitions  of  a  similar  stamp  were  also  brought  from 
Egypt  and  Chaldea  l»y  Pythagoras,  and  transmitted  by 
him  and  his  followers  to  tin*  Platouists  of  Greece.  The 
advance  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  revival  of  learn¬ 
ing.  and  the  progress  of  natural  science,  long  ago 
banished  this  kind  of  superstition  from  all  the  enlight¬ 
ened  European  nations. 

Mng'ic.  M as ioa I .  a.  Pertaining  to  inagic ;  used  in, 
resembling,  or  performed  bv,  magic,  spiritual,  or  occult 
agency,  or  l  y  the  invisible  powers  of  nature:  hence, 
wonderful,  or  seemingly  superhuman  aud  startling  io 
performance 

•*  By  magic  numbers  and  persuasive  sound.” —  Cvngrtw. 
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—Belonging:  or  having  reference  to  the  secret  wisdom  ac¬ 
credited  to  l he  Magi ;  necromantic;  sorcerous;  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  occult  arcana  of  nature,  und  the  phenomena 
produced  l»v  their  agency. 

MuK'ifully,  adv.  By  the  arts,  or  according  to  the 
rules,  of  magic;  by  enchantment. 

ma-jish'un.)  n.  [Fr.  magicien .]  One  skilled 
in  magic;  a  sorcerer ;  a  necromancer;  an  enchanter;  a 
conjurer;  a  professor  or  practiser  of  the  black  art  or 
diablerie. 

Magic  Lantern,  n.  A  species  of  optical  instrument, — 
chiefly  made  use  of  as  a  toy,  —  the  object  of  which  is 
to  obtain  an  enlarged  representation  of  figures  on  a 
screen  in  a  darkened  room,  by  means  of  light  issuing 
from  a  lamp  or  candle,  and  passing  through  a  convex 
lens  The  principle  of  its  construction  is  very  simple. 
A  lamp,  L  (Fig.  1 1>7 S ),  with  a  powerful  Argand  burner, 
is  placed  within  a  closed  lantern,  and  in  the  focus  of  a 
concave  mirror,  M  N.  At  the  opposite  side  of  the  lan¬ 
tern  is  fixed  a  tube,  A  B,  containing  an  hemispherical  il¬ 
luminating  lens,  A,  and  a  convex  lens,  B;  and  between 
A  and  B  is  a  slit,  C  D,  through  which  the  sliders  of  painted 
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glass  are  introduced.  In  this  manner  the  picture  is 
placed  in  the  axis  of  the  tube,  and  strongly  illuminated, 
in  consequence  of  the  light,  being  concentrated  upon  it 
by  the  mirror.  The  picture  being  also  in  one  of  the 
conjugate  foci  of  the  lens,  B.  an  enlarged  image  of  it  is 
formed  upon  a  wall  or  screen,  E  F,  at  some  distance  be¬ 
hind.  The  tube,  A  B.  is  made  to  pull  out,  ho  that  the 
distance  of  the  lens,  B,  from  the  slider,  can  he  increased 
or  diminished  at  pleasure,  and  consequently  an  image 
formed  of  any  size  within  moderate  limits,  by  increasing 
or  diminishing  the  distance  between  the  lantern  and  the 
screen.  The  magic  lantern  was  invented  by  Athanasius 
Kircher. 

Magic  Square,  n.  A  term  used  to  denotea  series  of 
numbers  in  arithmetical  progression,  arranged  in  the 
equal  cells  of  a  square  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  vertical,  hori¬ 
zontal,  and  diagonal  columns 
give  the  same  sum.  For  exam¬ 
ple.  let  the  first  sixteen  numbers 
be  arranged,  as  in  the  annexed 
table,  and  a  magic  square  will 
be  produced;  for  the  numbers 
in  each  vertical  column,  in  each 
horizontal  column,  and  in  the 
two  diagonal  columns,  being  add¬ 
ed  together,  give  the  same  sum, 

namely,  34.  This  is,  however,  only  one  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  ways  in  which  the  same  numbers  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  so  as  to  fulfil  the  conditions.  Freuicle  ( Divers 
Ourrugei j.  Paris,  1693)  has  shown  that  there  are  878 
such  arrangements.  —  Brawle. 

Magilp  ,  Magilph  ,  Megilp',  Megilpli',  n. 
{I* tinting.)  A  gelatinous  compound  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  linseed  oil  and  mastic  varnish.  It  is  used 
by  artists  as  a  vehicle  for  colors. 

Magi  In*.  n .  ( Zool .)  A  name  given  by  Montfort  to  a 
genus  of  Tubulibranchiate  Gastropods  in  the  system  of 
Cuvier,  chiefly  remarkable  tor  the  form,  length,  and 
solidity  of  their  shell.  There  is  but  one  species. 

Magimlanao.  or  Mindanao,  (mu-hin-da-na'o,  or 
min-<ia'Ha,o,)  the  most  S.  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  m 
the  Eastern  Archipelago  ;  Lat.  between  5°  40'  and  9°  55' 
N.,  Lon.  119°  30'  and  12o°  E. ;  area ,  estimated  at  36.000 
sq.  m.  Desc.  The  interior  is  intersected  by  lofty  chains 
of  mountains,  with  intervening  plains,  which  afford 
pasture  for  vast  herds  of  cattle.  The  country  is  well 
wooded,  ami  in  many  parts  towards  the  sea-coast  is 
covered  with  impenetrable  jungle  and  forests.  In  the 
interior,  near  the  Bay  of  Illano.  is  a  considerable  lake, 
which  is  between  15  and  in.  in  width.  Of  the  rivers 
only  2  are  known,  one  on  the  N.  side  flowing  into  the 
Bay  of  Butnan.  and  the  othercalled  Pelangy,  flowing  W. 
into  the  Bay  of  Illano,  opposite  the  island  of  Bunwat. 
Great  numbers  of  cattle,  hogs,  goats,  and  horses  are 
reared ;  the  latter  are  of  small  breed,  but  remarkable 
for  their  spirit.  Prod.  Rice,  wax,  cassia,  tobacco,  and 
rattans.  The  principal  town  is  Magimlanao,  situated  on 
the  Pelangy,  in  Lat.  7°  9'  N.,  Lon.  124°  10'  E.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  sultan  of  Mindanao.  Pop.  of  the  island, 
74.560. 

Magister,  ( mdj -,)  n.  [Lat.,  master,  head.]  Master: 
sir:  —  a  compilation  used  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
corresponding  with  the  modern  designation  of  doctor. 

Magisterial,  a.  [L.  Lat.  magisteriulis.]  Pertaining 
to.  or  resembling,  ft  master;  such  as  suits  a  master; 
authoritative:  dogmatic; — hence,  imperious;  pompous; 
characterized  by  pride  or  arrogance;  haughty ;  domi¬ 
neering;  as,  magisterial  authority,  magisterial  opinions. 

(Chon.)  Having  reference  or  belonging  to  magistery. 
See  Maoisteky. 

Magisterially,  adv.  Arrogantly;  authoritatively; 
dogmatically. 

Magiste'rialiiess,  n.  Air  and  demeanor  of  a  muster; 


imperiousness;  haughtiness;  nuthoritativeness ;  per¬ 
emptoriness;  as,  a  “ magisterialness  in  matters  of  opin¬ 
ion.”  —  Govt,  of  the  Tongue. 

Magistracy,  n.  [Lat.  magistraius ,  from  magister.] 
The  office  or  dignity  of  a  magistrate. 

“  Duelling  is  an  insult  upun  magistracy  aud  good  government.*' 

Richardson. 

— The  collective  body  of  magistrates. 

Magistral,  a.  (Lat.  magistral  it.]  Magisterial;  be¬ 
fitting  a  magistrate;  authoritative;  peremptory. 

Magistral  line..  (Portif.)  See  tlie  noun. 

— n.  ( Portif .)  The  line  of  ihe  tops  of  the  scarp  of  a  work. 

( Metallurgy .)  The  roasted  and  pulverized  copper  of 
pyrites  added  to  the  ground  ores  of  silver  tor  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  decomposing  the  horn-silver  present. —  Ure. 

Magistrate,  n.  [Lat.  magistratus ,  from  magister , 
master;  San>k.  manh,  to  increase,  when  also  Lat.  mag • 
7i  us,  great;  Li  111.  maenus.  powerful  J  One  placed  in 
power  or  authority,  as  a  public  civic  functionary;  a 
public  civil  officer,  invested  with  executive  governing 
powers,  especially  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  maintenance 
and  enforcement  of  legal  authority.  The  term  is  also 
frequently  applied  to  the  chief  officer  of  a  state  or  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  also  to  officials,  as  governors,  mayors, 
prefects,  Ac. 

Ma^  na,  7i.  [Lat.]  Any  crude  mixture  of  mineral  or 
organic  matters,  in  t lie  form  of  a  thin  paste. —  Ire. 

— A  confection;  a  sweetmeat:  a  bonbon. 

(Med.)  The  thick  residuum,  obtained  after  expressing 
certain  substances  to  extract  the  fluid  parts  Irom  them. 
— The  grounds  which  remain  after  treating  a  substance 
with  water,  alcohol,  or  any  other  menstruum.  —  Also,  a 
salve  of  a  certain  consistence.  —  Dunylison. 

Magna  Cliarta,  ^ mug'nddar'tu .)  n.  [Lat.,  the  great 
charter.]  (Eng.  I/ist.)  “The  Great  Charter  of  Liberties” 
extorted  trout  king  John  in  1215.  This  charter  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  constitutional  basis  of  English  liberties; 
but  in  many  of  its  provisions  it  seems  only  to  have  been 
a  declaration  of  the  rights  which  had  been  enjoyed  in 
England  before  the  Conquest.  The  Anglo-Saxons’  in¬ 
stitutions  and  usages,  which  were  very  favorable  to 
liberty,  had  been  almost  entirely  suppressed  by  the 
Norman  conquerors.  Henry  1  ,  when  he  first  seized  the 
crown,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  brother  Robert,  be¬ 
ing  desirous  to  win  the  favor  of  the  Saxon  as  well  as  the 
Norman  inhabitants  of  the  country,  granted  a  charter, 
restoring  many  of  the  ancient  liberties,  and  removing 
many  of  the  feudal  oppressions  to  which  the  military 
tenants  of  the  crown  were  liable  at  the  hands  of  the 
king.  To  the  weakness  or  imbecility  of  king  John  is  ow¬ 
ing  the  possession  of  the  Magna  Cliarta,  which,  if  it  did 
not  found  the  liberties  of  the  English  nation,  at  least 
defined  and  settled  them.  The  barons,  by  the  illegal 
and  violent  measures  of  the  king,  w  ere  driven  to  take 
measures  for  their  own  defence.  At  length  a  conference 
was  held  at  Runnymede,  on  the  Thames,  between 
Staines  and  Windsor,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1215,  and 
utter  a  long  discussion  the  Magna  Cliarta  was  signed. 
To  secure  the  execution  of  the  charter,  John  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  surrender  Hie  city  and  Tower  of  London,  to  be 
held  by  the  barons  till  August  15,  or  until  lie  had  com¬ 
pletely  executed  the  charter.  Further,  the  barons  chose 
25  of  their  number  to  he  guardians  of  the  liberties  of 
the  realm,  with  power  to  make  war  upon  the  king  if  he 
should  violate  the  charter.  The  Magna  Cliarta  redressed 
many  grievances  incident  to  feudal  tenures;  prohibited 
unlawful  amercements,  distresses,  or  punishments,  and 
restrained  the  royal  prerogative  of  purveyance  and  pre¬ 
emption;  it  regulated  the  forfeiture  of  lands;  estab¬ 
lished  the  testamentary  power  of  the  subject  over  part 
of  his  personal  estate  ;  laid  down  the  law  of  dower  ; 
enjoined  a  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures;  gave 
new  encouragement  to  commerce:  forbade  the  aliena¬ 
tion  of  lands  in  mortmain  ;  guarded  against  delays  and 
denials  of  justice  ;  fixed  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at 
Westminster,  and  brought  the  trial  of  issues  within  the 
reach  of  all  freemen  by  means  of  assizes  and  circuits: 
confirmed  and  established  the  liberties  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  other  cities,  boroughs,  towns,  and  ports  of 
the  kingdom  ;  and  protected  every  individual  of  the 
nation  in  the  enjoyment  of  Ins  life,  liberty,  ami  prop¬ 
erty,  unlessdeclared  to  be  forfeited  by  the  judgment  of  his 
peers  or  the  law  of  the  land.  The  M.  C.  was  confirmed 
by  the  guardians  of  the  youthful  king  Henry  III  at 
Bristol,  Nov.  12,  1216,  ami  subsequently  by  other  kings 
so  frequently,  that  Sir  Edward  Coke  counted  32  con¬ 
firmations,  additions,  or  renewals,  about  the  year  1600. 

Magna  Grse'cia,  or  Major  Gracia.  (.-Inc.  Hist.) 
This  name  was  applied  by  Greek  writers  to  their  colo¬ 
nies  formed  on  the  southern  shores  of  Italy,  Cuime  hav¬ 
ing  by  general  consent  the  precedence  in  poiut  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  although  the  date  of  its  foundation,  n.  c.  1050, 
is  not  to  be  relied  upon.  There  is  much  uncertainty  as 
to  the  precise  dates  of  the  various  settlements  ;  but  the 
greater  number  of  them  were  probably  made  between 
B.C.  735  and  B.  c.  685.  Sybaris,  B  c.  720,  and  Crotona, 
B.  c.  710,  the  two  most  powerful  cities,  were  founded  by 
the  Aclueana.  Tarentum,  a  Spartan  colony,  was  estab¬ 
lished  about  B.  c.  708;  Metapontum  by  the  Aclueans, 
b.  c.  700-680 ;  and  Locris  by  the  Locrians,  nbt.  u.  c.  700. 

Magnaiiinrity,  n.  [Fr.  magnanimift  \  Lat.  mag - 
nanimitus.]  Greatness  of  soul  or  mind  ;  that  elevation 
of  soul  or  dignity  of  character  which  invests  its  pos¬ 
sessor  with  equanimity  in  encountering  danger  and 
difficulty,  raises  him  above  the  ignoble  spirit  of  revenge, 
causes  him  to  scorn  and  repudiate  injustice,  spleen,  and 
meanness,  and  urges  him  to.  and  sustains  him  in,  acts 
of  self-sacrifice,  self-control,  and  devotion. 

Magnan'imoiis,  a.  [Lat.  magnunimus — m  a  gnus , 

|  great,  and  animus,  mind.]  Great  of  soul  or  mind  ;  ele- 

i  vated  in  soul  or  in  sentiment ;  brave ;  disinterested ;  self- 
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sacrificing ;  of  high  and  noble  spirit ;  raised  above  mean, 
sordid,  unjust,  or  ungenerous  thoughts  or  actions. — 
Prompted  or  dictated  by  magnanimity;  exhibiting  noble 
spirit  and  elevation  of  soul ;  generous;  honorable  ;  just ; 
liberal;  not  narrow-mi nded,  sordid,  mean,  or  selfish. 

**  Great  in  youthful  courage  and  magnanimous  thoughts."  Milton. 

Magnanimously,  adv.  In  a  magnanimous  man¬ 
ner ;  with  greatness  of  mind  or  elevation  of  soul; 
bravely;  nobly;  disinterestedly. 

Mag'nase.  a.  (Painting.)  Denoting  a  color  of  intense 
body,  which  dries  readily  with  an  admixture  of  oil. 

Magliase  Black,  n.  (Paint.)  Tlie  best  of  black  pig¬ 
ments  tor  drying  in  oil  without  addition,  or  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  oil ;  it  is  a  color  of  immense  body  and  tiuge- 
ing  power. 

Magnate,  n. ;  pi.  Magnates,  (mag-nu'tez.)  [Fr.  mag¬ 
nate  from  Lat  magnus.]  A  person  of  elevated  rank  ;  a 
great  noble  ;  a  grandee ;  a  person  of  superior  wealth  or 
position:  a  person  of  prominent  note  or  distinction  iu 
any  circle  of  society  ;  as,  a  political  magnate. 

— The  title  of  the  noble  estate  iu  the  national  representa¬ 
tion  of  Hungary,  and  formerly  of  Poland.  The  Hun¬ 
garian  magnates  are  divided  into  greater  and  lesser; 
certain  high  state  officers  belonging  to  the  first  class,  the 
counts  and  barons  of  the  kingdom  to  the  second. 

Magnesia.  an  ancient  city  ot  Lydia,  near  the  Maean- 
der,  south-east  of  Ephesus. —  Also, another  in  the  same 
kingdom  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Hernius  and 
liy Hus,  and  celebrated  for  the  victory  gained  by  the  two 
Scipios  over  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  B.  c.  190. 

Magnesia,  (mug-ne'she-h.)  n.  [From  Magnesia .  a  city 
ot  Lydia,  near  which  it  was  originally  found.]  (Clam.) 
One  of  a  group  of  alkaline  earths,  of  which  baryta, 
strontia,  and  lime  form  the  other  members.  It  is  the 
oxide  of  the  metal  magnesium,  q.  r.,  and  is  generally 
prepared  by  calcining  the  carbonate  at  a  high  heat, 
until  it  glows  with  a  peculiar  luminous  appearance, 
called  brightening.  It  is  much  used  in  pharmacy,  under 
the  name  of  calcined  magnesia.  For  the  laboratory,  it 
may  be  procured  in  a  stale  of  purity  by  igniting  the 
pure  nitrate.  Jt  is  a  white  powder,  varying  in  density 
according  to  the  source  from  which  it  is  obtained.  It 
is  unalterable  by  heat,  and  has  never  been  fused.  It 
slowly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  and  water  from  the  air; 
moistened  with  water,  it  combines  with  it.  raising  the 
temperature  during  tlie  union,  and  giving  rise  to  hy¬ 
drate  of  magnesia.  Crystallized  hydrate  of  magnesia 
occurs  in  nature  as  the  mineral  brucite.  It  forms  a 
white  powder,  which  slowly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air.  Its  water  is  easily  expelled  by  heat.  It  is  spar¬ 
ingly  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  solution  exhibiting 
an  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  used  iu  pharmacy  us  au 
antacid  and  cathartic. 

Carbonates  of  M  There  are  three  carbonates  of  mag¬ 
nesia, —  the  bicarbonate,  inonocarboiiate,  and  subcar¬ 
bonate.  The  monocarbonate  is  found  in  nature  in  a  hy¬ 
drated  condition,  as  the  mineral  magnesite.  The  anhy¬ 
drous  salt  may  be  prepared  by  placing  a  tube  contain¬ 
ing  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  strong  glass 
tube  containing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  nmgnesia, 
sealing  the?  outer  tube  hermetically,  beating  it  to  320° 
Fahr ,  and  inverting  the  whole,  so  that  the  solutions 
may  mix  —  crystalline  grains  of  anhydrous  carbonate 
being  deposited.  It  is  insoluble  In  water,  but  dissolves 
in  acids.  Heated,  it  becomes  converted  into  magnesia. 
It  dissolves  in  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  form¬ 
ing  bicarbonate  of  magnesia.  The  subcarbonate  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  boiling  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  with  excess 
of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  and  filtering  and  wash¬ 
ing  until  the  washings  give  no  precipitate  with  chloride 
of  barium.  Prepared  thus,  it  forms  a  bulky  white  pow¬ 
der,  and  is  known  as  light  carbonate  of  maynesia.  The 
heavy  carbonate  has  the  same  composition,  and  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  mixing  hot  solutions  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia.  It  is  much  less  bulky  than  when 
prepared  in  tin*  preceding  manner.  Both  forms  are  ex¬ 
tensively  used  in  medicine  as  a  cathartic  and  antacid. 
Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  capable  of  combining  with 
other  carbonates  to  form  double  salts.  The  double  car¬ 
bonates  of  magnesia,  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  and  lime, 
are  instances  of  this. 

Citrate  of  M.  This  salt  is  much  used  in  pharmacy  as  a 
gentle  aperient.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing  powdered 
carbonate  of  magnesia  and  citric  acid  into  a  paste  with 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  granulating.  A  teaspoon¬ 
ful  in  water  forms  a  pleasant  effervescing  cathartic  of 
a  gentle  character. 

Nitrate  of  M.  It  occurs  in  the  mother-liquors  of  the 
sulphate  refiners.  It  may  be  prepared  by  evaporating 
a  solution  of  the  carbonate  in  dilute  nitric  acid  to  crys¬ 
tallization.  The  salt  forms  deliquescent  prisms  of  tlie 
formula  MgNOj+OAq.  Exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
48*2°  Fahr.,  it  is  converted  into  a  baric  nitrate,  and  all 
the  nitric  acid  is  expelled  by  a  red  heat. — Phosphate  of 
M.  The  bi baric  salt  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  hot 
concentrated  solutions  of  the  sulphate  with  phosphate 
of  soda.  It  crystallizes  in  hexagonal  needles,  contain¬ 
ing  fourteen  equivalents  of  water,  which  are  entirely 
expelled  at  n  high  temperature,  giving  rise  to  pyro¬ 
phosphate  of  magnesia.  Phosphate  of  magnesia  is  only 
interesting  from  entering  into  the  composition  of  bones 
of  animals.  It  is  also  found  in  combination  with  am¬ 
monia.  as  a  constituent  of  urinary  calculi. — Silicates  of 
M.  Numerous  examples  of  these  occur  iu  the  mineral 
kingdom.  Meerschaum,  steatite,  chrysolite,  olivine, 
and  peridate,  are  all  silicates  of  magnesia.  Augite, 
a  m  phi  bole,  asbestos,  and  hornblende,  are  double  sili¬ 
cates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  more  or  less  colored  by  ox¬ 
ide  of  iron.  Serpentine  is  a  mixture  of  the  silicate  and 
hydrate,  colored  with  metallic  oxides;  and  talc  is  a  hy¬ 
drated  silicate. 
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Sulphate  of  M.  This  salt  occurs  in  nature  as  hair  salt, 
as  an  efflorescence  on  certain  magnesian  minerals.  It 
exists  in  sea-water  and  certain  spring- waters  in  consid¬ 
erable  quantity.  The  springs  of  Epsom  and  Seidlitz  are 
especially  famous  for  the  amount  of  this  salt  they  con¬ 
tain.  The  sulphate  of  magnesia  of  commerce,  so  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  medicine  as  a  cathartic,  is  prepared  in 
several  ways;  the  most  common  of  which  is  to  dissolve 
doloni'te,  or  magnesian  limestone  (carbonate  of  lime 
and  magnesia), in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  by  which  means 
sulphate  of  lime  is  precipitated,  and  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  to  cry  stall  iza- 
tiou.  Its  other  sources  are  the  mother-liquor  of  sea- 
salt,  ami  refuse  alum-liquors.  This  salt  crystallizes  in 
rectangular  four-sided  prisms,  containing  six  equivalents 
of  water,  which  effloresces  slightly  in  dry  air.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  100  parts  of  water  dissolving  6S  parts 
of  the  salt  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  150  parts  at 
boiling-point.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is 
employed  in  the  laboratory  :ts  a  re-agent;  in  which  case 
it  should  be  made  by  dissolving  the  pure  carbonate  in 
sulphuric  acid,  as  the  commercial  salt  is  largely  adul¬ 
terated  with  sulphate  of  soda.  Its  water  of  constitution 
is  capable  of  being  replaced  by  alkaline  sulphates,  giving 
rise  to  double  salts. 

Ufa g1  lie* in u,  (- nt'zhan ,)  a.  Pertaining  to,  containing, 
resembling,  or  partaking  of  the  properties  of  magnesia. 

Magnesian  Limestone.  ( Grot.)  A  marine  deposit 
found  in  vast  masses  in  Thuringia  and  in  England,  and 
forming  a  component  element  in  the  new  red  sandstone 
system,  and  frequently  above  the  coal-measures;  its 
aggregation,  however,  differs  greatly,  —  in  some  places  it 
is  a  soft  powdery  substance,  in  others  a  hard  compact 
stone,  frequently  traversed  by  spiral  veins,  and  full  of 
singular  crystallized  cavities.  It  is  generally  white 
below,  or  yellow,  brown,  or  reddish,  and  of  a  grayish  or , 
purple  hue  above. 

Ma^'uosite.  n.  (  Min.)  A  native  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
occurring  in  serpentiue,  in  compact,  hard,  amorphous! 
masses. 

Magnesium*  (-ne'zhi-um,)  n.  ( Chem .)  The  metallic 
base  of  the  alkaline  earth  magnesia,  first  isolated  by 
Bu«sy,  who  obtained  it  by  decomposing  the  chloride  I 
with  potassium  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is  a  white 
malleable  silvery  metal,  constant  in  dry  air,  but  beeom-  j 
ing  covered  with  a  white  film  of  magnesia  in  the  pres- 1 
ence  of  moisture.  It  decomposes  water  at  the  boiling- 
point,  eliminating  hydrogen.  Heated  to  dull  redness  in 
air  or  oxygen,  it  burns  with  a  bright  light,  and  is  con¬ 
verted  into  magnesia.  It  fuses  at  a  red  heat,  and  may 
be  distilled  out  of  contact  with  the  air.  It  forms  only 
one  oxide  —  magnesia.  The  best  method  of  preparing 
magnesium  is  that  lately  patented  by  Mr.  E.  Sonstadt, 
which  consists  in  evaporating  a  mixed  solution  of  the 
chlorides  of  magnesium  and  sodium  to  a  dry  mass, 
which,  when  heated  with  sodium  in  an  iron  vessel, 
yields  the  metal  in  a  state  of  comparative  purity.  This 
process  promises  to  yield  magnesium  in  quantities,  at  a 
price  that  would  secure  its  common  use.  In  many  of 
its  characters,  metallic  magnesium  resembles  zinc.  It 
is  the  lightest  known  metal  that  remains  constant  in 
the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Equiv.  12;  sp.  grav. 
1-746  ;  Symbol ,  Mg. 

Chloride  of  M.  This  salt  is  found  in  large  quantities, 
in  company  with  the  iodide  and  bromide,  in  the  mother- 
liquors  of  salt-works ;  but  the  pure  salt  is  best  prepared 
by  dissolving  the  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evap¬ 
orating  and  crystallizing  The  anhydrous  chloride  is 
made  by  saturating  hydrochloric  acid  with  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  and  adding  excess  of  chloride  of  ammonium, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  and  heating  in  a  platinum-dish. 
The  double  chloride  is  decomposed,  the  whole  of  the 
chloride  of  ammonium  being,  expelled,  and  the  anhy¬ 
drous  chloride  of  magnesium  remaining  behind.  The 
anhydrous  chloride  forms  white  deliquescent  needles, 
containing  six  equivalents  of  water.  It  forms  double 
salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkaline  metals. 

Sulphide  of  M.  This  compound  is  obtained  with  diffi¬ 
culty  by  precipitating  sulphate  of  magnesia  with  sul¬ 
phide  of  barium.  Its  properties  are  but  little  known. 

Maine's! ti ill  Light.  (Chan.)  See  Supplement. 

Magnet,  (Natural*)  [See  Magnesia  ]  A  body  en¬ 
dowed  with  magnetic  polarity.  The  natural  magnet,  or 
loadstone,  is  a  species  of  iron  ore  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  earth,  in  irregular  or  crystalline  fragments,  and 
occasionally  in  beds  of  considerable  thickness.  Its 
property  of  attracting  small  pieces  of  iron  was  recog¬ 
nized  at  a  very  early  date  by  the  Greeks,  and  its  won¬ 
drous  directive  power  has  been  known  to  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  China  from  time  immemorial.  If  a  piece  of  this 
magnetic  iron  ore  be  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  attractive  force  for  ferruginous  particles  is 
greater  at  certain  points  of  its  surface,  while  elsewhere 
it  is  much  diminished,  or  even  altogether  absent.  The 
attractive  points  are  called  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  (Fig. 


lr79.)  If  one  of  the  pole  surfaces  of  a  natural  loadstone 
be  rubbed  in  a  particular  mannerover  a  bar  of  hardened 
st*H*l,  its  characteristic  properties  will  be  communicated 
to  the  bar,  which  will  then  be  found  to  attract  iron- 
filings  like  the  loadstone  itself.  Further,  the  attractive 
force  will  uppeur  to  be  greatest  at  two  points  situated 


very  near  the  extremities  of  the  bar,  and  least  of  all  to¬ 
wards  the  middle.  The  bar  of  steel  so  treated  is  said  to 
be  magnetised,  or  to  constitute  an  artificial  magnet.  For 
general  purposes,  artificial  magnets  are  made  from 
straight  bars,  or  from  bars  bent  into  a  curvilinear  form, 
resembling  a  horse-shoe.  The  latter  are  particularly 
well  adapted  for  displaying  the  attractive  force,  as  the 
two  poles  can  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  object 
to  be  lifted.  Straight  bars  must,  of  course,  be  used  in 
experiments  upon  the  directive  power.  Many  artificial 
magnets,  either  straight  or  curved,  may  be  combined 
together  so  as  to  form  a  compound  magnet  The  poles 
of  a  compound  horse-shoe  magnet  are  generally  armed 
with  pieces  of  very  soft  iron,  t<»  which  a  movable  piece 
of  sott  iron,  called  a  keeper  or  lifter,  may  be  conveniently 
applied.  This  keeper  is  found  to  preserve  and  increase 
the  force  of  the  poles  iu  a  very  remarkable  manner.  A 
natural  magnet  may  be  armed  in  a  similar  manner.  An 
electro-magnet  is  a  bar  of  soft  iron  in  w  hich  magnetism 
is  temporarily  induced  by  a  circulating  current  of  elec¬ 
tricity. — See  Magnetism,  Electro-magnetism,  and  Mag¬ 
neto-Electricity. 

Magnetic,  n.  Any  metal  susceptible  of  receiving  the 
properties  oi  the  loadstone. 

Magnet  ic,  Magnet'ical,  a.  Relating  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  magnet;  having  the  properties  ot  the  magnet, 
or  their  equivalents;  as,  a  magnetic  needle,  a  magnetic 
body. — Belonging  or  referring  to  terrestrial  magnetism; 
as,  the  magnetic  amplitude. —  Attractive;  having  the 
power  of  drawing  to  a  focus;  as,  magnetic  influence. 

M.  Iron  Ore.  See  Magnetite. 

M.  Iron  Pyrites.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  iron  pyrites 
having  magnetic  properties,  found  in  hexagonal  prisms 
of  a  bronze  color.  The  composition  of  magnetic  pyrites 
may  be  represented  by  the  formula  F7Sg. 

Magnet  ical  [Island,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
ofl  Porto  Puebla,  Guatemala;  Eat.  8°  4'  6"  N.,  Lon.  81° 
47'  W.  —  Another,  in  Halifax  Bay,  off  the  E.  coast  of 
Australia ;  Eat.  19°  S.,  Eon.  146°  45'  E 

Magnetically.  adv.  by  the  influence  of  attraction; 
by  means  of  magnetism. 

Magnet'iealness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
magnetic. 

Maguetician,  (-tishfan,)  n.  One  versed  in  magnetic 
science ;  a  magnetist. 

Magnet  ics,  n  sing.  The  science  of  magnetism. 

Magnetiferous.  a.  [Lat.  magnet ,  magnetis,  and 
ferre,  to  bear.]  Producing  or  imparting  magnetism. 

Magr'netisill*  n.  [Fr .  magnetisme.]  (Physics.)  later¬ 
ally,  the  attractive  and  repulsive  power  of  the  load¬ 
stone  ;  generally,  that  peculiar  property  possessed  by 
many  mineral  bodies,  and  by  the  whole  mass  of  the 
earth,  through  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  they 
mutually  attract  and  repel  one  another,  according  to 
determinate  laws.  When  a  magnetized  bar,  or  natural 
magnet,  is  suspended  at  its  centre  iu  any  convenient 
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manner,  so  as  to 
be  free  to  move 
in  an  horizontal 
plane,  it  is  always 
found  to  assume 
a  particular  di¬ 
rection  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  earth, 
one  end  pointing 
nearly  north,  and 
the  other  nearly  §-'* 
south.  If  the 
magnet  be  moved 
from  this  posi¬ 
tion,  it  will  tend 
to  reassume  it, 
and,  after  a  few 
oscillations,  set¬ 
tle  at  rest  as  be¬ 
fore.  The  extrem¬ 
ity  which  points  towards  the  astronomical  north  (a, 
Fig.  1680)  is  usually  distinguished  as  the  north  pale  of 
the  magnet,  and  that  which  points  southward  (b)  as  the 
south  pole  Every  magnet,  whether  natural  or  arti¬ 
ficial,  lias  two  poles;  and  as  these  are  the  points  of 
greatest  attraction,  their  position  can  be  readily  ascer¬ 
tained  by  plunging  the  magnet  into  fine  iron  filings. 
A  suspended  bar  magnet  serves  to  exhibit  certain  phe¬ 
nomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion  iu  the  presence  of 
a  secoud  magnet,  which  deserves  particular  attention. 
When  a  north  pole  is  presented  to  a  south  pole,  ora  south 
pole  to  a  north,  attraction  ensues  between  them,  the  ends 
of  the  bars  approach  each  other,  and,  if  permitted,  ad¬ 
here  with  considerable  force.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  north  pole  is  brought  near  a  second  north  pole,  or  a 
south  pole  near  another  south  pole,  mutual  repulsion 
is  observed,  and  the  ends  of  the  bars  recede  from  each 
other  as  far  as  possible.  Poles  of  an  opposite  name  at¬ 
tract,  and  of  a  similar  name  repel  each  other.  A  small 
bar,  or  needle  of  steel,  properly  magnetized  and  sus¬ 
pended,  and  having  its  poles  marked,  thus  becomes  an 
instrument  fitted  not  only  to  discover  the  existence  of 
magnetic  powers  in  other  bodies,  but  to  estimate  the 
kind  of  polarity  affected  by  their  different  parts.  — When 
a  magnetic  substance  is  placed  in  contact  with  a  mag¬ 
net,  the  two  fluids  of  the  former  become  separated  ;  and 
so  long  as  the  contact  remains,  it  is  a  complete  magnet, 
having  its  two  poles  and  its  neutral  line.  For  instance, 
if  a  small  cylinder  of  soft  iron,  ab(  Fig.  1681),  be  placed 
in  contact  with  one  of  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  the  cylin¬ 
der  can  in  turn  support  a  second  cylinder  ;  this  in  turn 
a  third,  and  so  on,  to  as  many  as  seven  or  eight,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  power  of  the  magnet.  Each  of  these  little 
cylinders  is  a  magnet;  if  it  be  the  north  pole  of  the 
magnet  to  which  the  cylinders  are  attached,  the  part  a 
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will  have  south,  and  b  north  magnetism  ;  b  will  in  like 
manner  develop  in  the  nearest  end  of  the  next  cylinder 
South  magnetism,  and  so  on.  But  these  cylinders  are 
only  magnets  so  long  as  the  influence  of  a  magnetized 
bar  continues.  For,  if  the  first  cylinder  be  removed 
from  the  magnet,  the  other  cylinders  immediately  drop, 
and  retain  no  trace  of  magnetism.  'I  lie  separation  of 
the  two  fluids  is  only  momentary,  which  proves  that 


Fig.  1681.  —  magnetic  induction. 


the  magnet  yields  nothing  to  the  iron.  Hence  we  may 
have  temporary  magnets  as  well  as  permanent  magnets  ; 
the  former  of  iron  and  nickel,  the  latter  of  steel  and  co¬ 
balt.  How  this  difference  in  action  is  explained  will 
be  shown  directly.  This  action,  in  virtue  of  which  a 
magnet  can  develop  magnetism  in  iron,  is  called  mag¬ 
netic  induction  or  injiuence.  When  steel  is  substituted 
for  iron,  the  inductive  action  is  hardly  perceptible  at 
first,  and  only  becomes  manifest  after  the  lapse  of  a 
time.  The  steel  bar,  on  being  removed  from  the  mag¬ 
net,  does  not  entirely  lose  the  induced  polarity.  It  be¬ 
comes,  indeed,  a  permanent  magnet,  similar  to  the  first, 
and  retains  its  peculiar  properties  for  an  indefinite  pe¬ 
riod.  Magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions  are  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  interfered  with  by  the  interposition 
of  substances  destitute  of  magnetic  properties.  Thick 
plates  of  glass,  shell-lac,  metals,  wood.  Ac.,  may  bo 
placed  between  a  magnet  and  a  suspended  needle,  or  a 
piece  of  iron  under  its  influence,  the  distance  being  pre¬ 
served,  without  the  least  perceptible  alteration  in  its  at¬ 
tractive  power  or  force  of  induction.  One  kind  of  polar¬ 
ity  cannot  be  exhibited  without  the  other.  If  a  mag¬ 
netized  bar  of  steel  be  broken  at  its  neutral  point,  or  in 
the  middle,  each  of  the  broken  ends  acquires  an  oppo¬ 
site  pole,  so  that  both  portions  of  the  bar  become  per¬ 
fect  magnets  ;  and  if  the  division  be  carried  still  further, 
if  the  bar  be  broken  into  a  hundred  pieces,  each  frag¬ 
ment  will  be  a  complete  magnet,  having  its  own  north 
and  south  poles.  The  direction  spontaneously  assumed 
by  a  suspended  needle  indicates  that  the  earth  itself  has 
t lie  properties  of  an  enormous  magnet,  whose  south 
magnetic  force  is  concentrated  in  the  northern  hem¬ 
isphere.  A  line  joining  the  two  poles  of  such  a  needle 
or  bar  indicates  the  direction  of  the  so  called  magnetic 
meridian  of  the  place.  This  is  not  usually  coincident 
with  the  geographical  meridian  of  the  place,  but  makes 
with  it  a  certain  angle,  called  the  declination  of  the 
needle.  The  amount  of  the  declination  of  the  needle 
from  the  true  north  and  south  not  only  varies  at  differ¬ 
ent  places,  but  in  the  same  place  is  subject  to  daily, 
yearly,  and  secular  fluctuations,  which  are  called  the 
variations  of  declination.  If  an  un magnetized  steel 
bar  be  supported  on  an  horizontal  axis  passing  exactly 
through  its  centre  of  gravity,  it  will  of  course  remain 
equally  balanced  in  any  position  in  which  it  may  happen 
to  be  placed;  if  the  bar  so  adjusted  be  then  magnetized, 
it  will  be  found  (in  the  latitude  of  Eondon)  to  take  a 
permanent  direction,  the  north  pole  being  downwards, 
and  the  bar  making  an  angle  of  about  68°  32',  with  an 
horizontal  plane  passing  through  the  axis.  This  is 
called  the  dip  or  inclination  of  the  needle,  and  shows 
the  direction  in  which  the  force  of  terrestrial  magnet¬ 
ism  is  most  energetically  exerted.  The  amount  of  dip 
is  different  in  different  latitudes;  near  the  equator  it  is 
very  small,  the  needle  remaining  nearly,  or  quite,  hori¬ 
zontal  ;  as  the  latitude  increases,  the  dip  becomes  more 
decided,  and  over  the  magnetic  pole  the  bar  becomes 
completely  vertical.  The  mariner’s  compass  (see  Com- 
piss)  is  nothing  more  than  a  suspended  needle  attached 
to  a  circular  card  marked  with  points.  Probably  every 
substance  in  the  world  contributes  something  to  the  mag¬ 
netic  action  of  the  earth  ;  for,  according  to  the  discoveries 
of  Faraday,  M.  is  not  peculiar  to  those  substances  which 
have  more  ‘especially  been  called  magnetic,  such  as 
iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  but  is  rather  to  be  considered 
as  a  universal  agency.  Faraday  divides  all  bodies  into 
two  classes,  calling  the  first  magnetic,  or,  better,  para¬ 
magnetic,  and  the  other  diamagnetic.  The  matter  of 
which  a  paramagnetic  body  consists  is  attracted  by 
both  poles  of  a  powerful  horse-shoe  magnet;  on  the 
contrary,  the  matter  of  a  diamagnetic  body  is  repelled. 
When  a  small  iron  bar  is  hung  by  untwisted  silk  be¬ 
tween  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  so  that  its  long  diameter 
can  easily  move  in  an  horizontal  plane,  it  arranges  itself 
axially,  that  is,  parallel  to  the  straight  line  which  joins 
the  poles.  A  diamagnetic  bar  formed  of  bismuth,  for 
instance,  arranges  itself  eqnatorially,  that  is,  at  right 
angles  to  the  magnetic  axis.  —  For  a  concise  exposition 
of  the  chief  phenomena  of  magnetism  we  may  refer  the 
reader  to  the  elementary  treatise  on  physics,  translated 
from  Ganot  by  A.  Atkinson,  New  York,  18(jy. 

M ,  Animal — See  Mesmerism. 

M .,  Terrestrial — See  Magnetism. 

Magnet  ist,  n.  A  magnetician ;  one  versed  in  mag¬ 
netism. 

Magnetite*  n.  (Min.)  Magnetic  iron-ore,  or  oxidu- 
lated  iron.  One  of  the  richest  and  most  important  of 
the  ores  of  iron,  and  that  from  which  the  finest  kinds  of 
steel  are  made.  It  is  a  widely  diffused  metal,  occurring 
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C’*vatallized  in  Iron-black  octahedrons  and  dodecahe¬ 
drons,  also  massive  and  in  the  form  of  sand. 

M  ag  netizable,  a.  That  may  be  magnetized. 

Magnetization,  n.  Act  of  magnetizing. 

Mag  netize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  magnttiscr.]  To  render  mag¬ 
netic;  to  communicate  magnetic  properties  to;  as,  to 
magnetize  a  bar  of  iron. 

— To  attract  as  if  by  a  magnet ;  to  influence  irresistibly. 

"  The  calmj  depths  of  her  pellucid  eyes 
Repel,  the  more  to  magnetize."  —  Davies. 

— v.  n.  To  receive  magnetic  properties  ;  to  become  mag¬ 
netic.  (R.) 

Magnel  izee',  n.  One  who  is  subjected  to  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  animal  magnetism,  (r.) 

Mag'nctizcr,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which, 
conveys  magnetism. 

Maic  ncto-clec'tric,  Mugneto-elec'trical,  a. 

Relating  or  belonging  to  magneto-electricity. 

Magii«‘to-«kleotric'ity,  n.  An  important  branch 
of  electrical  science  which  has  sprung  from  Faraday’s  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  development  of  electrical  currents  by  the 
action  of  magnetism.  If  two  extremities  of  the  coil  of 
an  electro-magnet  be  connected  with  a  galvanometer, 
and  the  iron  temporarily  magnetized  by  the  application 
of  a  permanent  steel  horse-shoe  magnet  to  the  ends  of 
the  bar,  a  momentary  current  will  l*e  developed  in  the 
wire,  and  pointed  out  by  the  movement  of  the  galvan¬ 
ometer-needle.  It  lasts  but  an  instant,  the  needle  re¬ 
turning,  after  a  few  oscillations,  to  a  state  of  rest.  On 
removing  the  magnet  whereby  the  polarity  of  the  iron 
is  at  once  destroyed,  a  second  current  or  wave  will  be¬ 
come  apparent,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of 
the  first.  By  employing  a  very  powerful  steel  magnet, 
surrounding  its  iron  keeper  or  armature  with  a  very 
long  coil  of  wire,  and  then  making  the  armature  itself 
rotate  in  front  of  the  faces  of  the  magnet,  so  that  its 
induced  polarity  shall  be  rapidly  reversed,  magneto¬ 
electric  currents  may  he  produced  of  such  intensity  as 
to  give  bright  sparks  and  powerful  shocks,  and  exhibit 
all  the  phenomena  of  voltaic  electricity.  Many  power¬ 
ful  arrangements  of  this  kind  have  been  devised  for  the 
medical  application  of  current  electricity.  Our  figure 
(1682.  represents  the  simplest,  in  which  N  S  is  a  fixed 
permanent  magnet:  ami  B  B  is  a  soft  iron  plate,  to 
which  are  attached  two  cylinders  of  soft  iron,  around 
which  the  coils 
C  and  1)  are 
wound.  0  B  B  D 
is  thus  the  re¬ 
volving  arma¬ 
ture  of  the  mag¬ 
net.  A  A  is  a 
brass  rod  rigid¬ 
ly  connected 
with  the  arma¬ 
ture,  and  also 
serving  as  the 
rotating  axle. 

F  is  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  projection 
on  A  A,  and  is 
pressed  upon  by 
two  fork -like 
springs,  II  and 
K.  which  are 
also  the  poles 
of  the  machine. 

The  ends,  m,  n, 
of  the  coil  are 
soldered  to  two 
metal  rings  on 
F.  insulated 
from  each  oth¬ 
er.  When  the 
armature  re¬ 
volves,  A  A  and 
F  move  with  it. 

F.  II,  and  K  are 
so  constructed 
as  to  act  as  a 
commutator,  re¬ 
versing  the  current  at  each  semi-revolution.  By'  this 
arrangement,  the  opposite  currents  proceeding  from  the 
coil  at  each  semi-revolution  are  transmitted  to  II  and  K 
in  the  same  direction,  so  that  these,  which  constitute 
the  poles  of  the  battery,  so  to  speak,  remain  always  of 
the  same  name.  But  for  this,  t lie  effect  of  the  current 
derived  from  one  semi-revolution  would  he  neutralised 
by  that  proceeding  from  the  next.  When  the  armature 
is  made  to  revolve  with  sufficient  rapidity,  a  very  ener¬ 
getic  and  steady  current  is  generated.  Compared  with 
the  galvanic  battery,  the  magneto-electric  machine  is  a 
readier,  steadier,  and  cleanlier  source  of  electricity,  and 
is,  in  consequence,  extensively  used  instead  of  it.  Mug- 
nectioelectric  machines  may  he  made  of  any  strength  by 
increasing  the  number  of  magnets  and  the  mechanical 
force  employed. 

Magnet'ograpll,  n.  [Eng.  magnet,  and  Or.  grapho, 
to  write.]  An  instrument  for  taking  photographic  im¬ 
pressions  to  show  the  variations  of  the  magnet. 

Magnetometer,  n.  (From  Gr.  magnetes.  magnet,  and 
metron,  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
intensity  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

Magiietomet'riC,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  used  in,  the 
measurement  of  magnetic  forces  :  received  by  means  ol 
a  magnetometer:  as,  magnetometric  measurements. 

Masrnetomo'tor,  n.  [Gr.  magneto,  und  L:it.  motor, 
»  mover. 1  A  voltaic  series  of  two  or  more  large  plates, 
which,  producing  a  great  quantity  of  electricity  of  low 
tension,  is  well  adapted  to  the  exhibition  oi  electro¬ 
magnetic  phenomena. 
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Fig.  1682 

MAGNETO-ELECTRICAL  MACHINE. 


Mag'll iti able,  a.  That  may  be  magnified;  that  mer¬ 
its  being  magnified. 

MagiiiTic,  Magnificat,  a.  (Fr.  magnifnue ;  Lnt. 
magni ficus — magnus ,  great,  and  facio ,  to  make.]  Grand  ; 
splendid;  illustrious;  great;  noble. 

14  These  are  thy  magnific  deeds,  thy  trophies."  —  Milton. 

Hagnif'lcally,  adv.  In  a  grand  or  magnificent 
manner. 

Magnif  icat,  n.  [Lat.,  it  magnifies,  from  magnifcare . 
to  magnify.]  (Eccl.)  The  song  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  —  so 
styled  from  its  commencing  with  this  word  in  the  Latin 
Vulgate. 

Magnifieeiiee,  (-nlf'i-sens.)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  magnif- 
centia ,  from  maynifcus,  great,  noble,  distinguished.] 
State,  condition,  or  quality,  of  being  magnificent;  great¬ 
ness  ;  grandeur  of  appearance ;  pomp  ;  splendor  of  show 
or  state;  munificence. 

Magnif  icent,  a.  [L. Lat. magni ficens, corrupted  from 
magnifico.  See  Magnify.]  Great;  grand  in  show  or 
appearance;  splendid;  pompous;  imposing;  munifi¬ 
cent  ;  liberal. 

"  It  is  suitable  to  the  magnificent  harmony  of  the  universe." 

Locke. 

— Exhibiting  pomp  or  grandeur;  stately. 

Magnificently,  adv.  In  a  magnificent,  splendid,  or 
stately  ut&uner;  with  graudeur  of  appearance,  or  pomp 
of  show. 

Magnifico.  n.;  pi.  Maonificof.s.  [It]  A  title  of 
courtesy  given  to  a  Venetian  noble  of  former  days. 

"  The  duke  .  .  .  and  the  magnificoes  of  greatest  port." — Shaks. 

— In  Germany,  a  rector  of  a  university. 

Magnifier,  n.  One  who,  or  that  winch  magnifies; 
that  which  has  the  powrer  of  amplifying  apparent  size; 
one  who  vaunts  or  extols;  an  encomiast. 

(Optics.)  An  optical  instrument  or  lens  which  in¬ 
creases  the  apparent  magnitude  of  bodies. 

Magnify,  v.  a.  [Lat.  magnifico — magnus,  great,  and 
facio ,  to  make.  See  Magistrate  ]  To  make  great  or 
greater;  to  amplify  the  apparent  dimensions  of  a  body ;  to 
enlarge;  to  augment ;  to  expand  ;  as.  an  object  is  mag¬ 
nified  to  the  eye  when  looked  at  through  a  convex  lens. 
—  To  make  great  in  representation;  to  raise  high  in 
description  or  praise  ;  to  extol ;  to  exalt ;  to  raise  in  es¬ 
timation  ;  to  elevate  in  consideration  ;  to  uplift  in  pre¬ 
tension. 

“  He  shall  magnify  himself  in  his  heart.” — Dan.  viii.  25. 

— v.n.  To  enlarge  the  apparent  dimensions  of  an  object 
or  body;  to  possess  the  power  of  giving  any  thing  an 
illusive  degree  of  magnitude. 

Magnifying-glass.  (Optics.)  A  double  convex  lens. 

"  The  greatest  magnifying- glasses  in  the  world  are  a  man’s 
eyes,  when  they  look  upuu  his  owu  person." — Pope. 

Magniloquence,  n.  [Lat.  magnilorfu^ntia.]  Ele¬ 
vated  language,  or  a  lofty  manner  of  bpeaking  ;  tumid 
or  bombastic  words  or  style. 

Mu $;iii Toque nt,  a.  [Lat.  magnus ,  great,  and  logumt, 
speaking,  from  loguor ,  to  speak.]  Using  bombastic  or 
high-flown  language  ;  speaking  pompously  and  loftily; 
practising  a  tumid  style  of  speech. 

Mngniloq  uently,  adv.  With  loftiness  or  pomposity 
of  speech  ;  in  a  bombastic  or  magniloquent  manner. 

Magni  tilde,  n.  [  Lat.  magniludo,  trum  magnus,  great. 
See  Magistrate.]  Greatness;  size;  hulk;  extent  or 
dimension  of  part  ;  —  said  of  anything  which  has  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness.  —  Greatness,  in  reference  to  in¬ 
fluence  or  effect ;  importance. 

*•  He  vm  ...  a  liar  of  the  first  magnitude." — Congreve. 

— Greatness ;  grandeur. 

44  He  with  plaiu  heroic  magnitude  of  miad." — Milton. 

— That  which  permits  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  predica¬ 
tion,  as  time,  w'eight,  force,  &c. 

(Math.)  Every  kind  of  quantity  that  admits  of  ex¬ 
hibition  or  meusuratiou,  or  of  which  greater  or  less  can 
be  predicated. 

Magno'lia,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-vil.ag  cap.  of  Colum¬ 
bia  co.,  al*t.  40  m.  S.W.  of  Camden  ;  pop.  abt.  450. 

Magnolia,  in  Delaware,  a  post-office  of  Kent  co. 

Magnolia,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Putnam  co.,  abt.  100  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Springfield  ;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  1,800. 

Magnolia,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Crawford  co., 
al»t.  6  m.  N.W.  of  Leavenworth. 

Magnolia,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township,  cap. 

.  of  Harrison  co.,  abt.  35  in.  N.  by  E.  of  Council  Bluffs ; 
pop.  of  township  437. 

Magnolia,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  La  Rue  co. 

Magnolia,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Ilarfurd  co., 
abt.  19  m.  E.N.E.  of  Baltimore. 

Magnolia,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Pike  co., 
abt.  88  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Jackson. 

Magnolia,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Duplin 
co.,  abt.  49  m.  N.  of  Wilmington. 

Magnolia,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Chautauqua  co.. 
abt.  7  m.  S  E.  of  Maysville. 

Magnolia,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Stark  co. 

Magnolia,  in  Wfisctm.'in,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Rock  co.,  abt.  15  m.  W.  of  Janesville ;  pop.  of  town- 
ship  abt.  1,800. 

Magno  lia,  n.  [Named  after  the  French  botanist. 
Magnol. ]  (Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Mag- 
no  li  ace  aj,  g.  v. 

Magnolia'ceje,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Ranales.  Diag.  Distinct  carpels,  (usually)  large 
convolute  stipules,  an  imbricated  corolla,  and  homogen¬ 
eous  albumen.  — They  are  trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate 
leaves.  Sepals  and  petals  with  a  ternary  arrangement 
of  their  parts,  hypogynous,  the  former  deciduous,  the 
latter  with  an  imbricated  aestivation.  Carpels  distinct. 
The  plants  of  this  order  are  remarkable  fbr  the  fra- 
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grance  and  beauty  of  their  flowers  and  foliage;  hence 
they  are  favorite  objects  of  culture  in  this  country, 
either  as  hardy  plants,  as  several  magnolias  and  the  tu¬ 
lip  tree  (Lihodmdron  tnlipif’ra).  or  as  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants.  M  grandijnlia  (Fig.  1683),  uative  of  the 


Fig.  1683.  —  MAGNOLIA  grandifolia. 


Southern  States,  is  the  noblest  species  of  the  genus 
Magnolia.  Its  great  height  (80  feet),  its  shining,  dark- 
green  leaves,  its  fragrant,  white  flowers  a  foot  in  diam¬ 
eter,  form  a  combination  of  rare  magnificence.  Med¬ 
icinally,  the  plants  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their 
bitter,  tonic,  aromatic  properties.  The  bark  of  Magno¬ 
lia  glauca,  the  swamp-sassafras,  or  beaver-tree,  resem¬ 
bles  cinchona  in  its  action.  The  unripe  fruits  of  other 
species  of  the  typical  genus,  as  M.  Frazeri  and  acumi- 
nutat  have  similar  tonic  and  aromatic  properties.  The 
majority  of  the  order  are  found  in  N.  America.  Some 
ulso  occur  in  the  West  Indies,  Japan,  China,  India.  S. 
America,  and  Australia.  There  are  12  genera  and  168 
species. 

Mag'n ns.  Ai.bertus.  See  Albertos  Magnus. 

Mag  nus  Hay,  (St.,)  a  hay  of  Shetland.  It  runs  7  m 
inland,  and  has  a  width  of  from  8  to  11  m. 

MagoTfi ii.  in  Kentucky,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  abt.  425  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Licking  River,  and  several  less  important 
streams.  Surface ,  uneven  ;  soil,  in  some  places  fertile. 
Cap.  Salyersville.  Pap.  abt.  4.500. 

Magof'liuHville.  in  Texas,  a  town  of  San  Antonio  co., 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  El  Paso. 

Magog.  See  Gog  and  Magog. 

Ma  gog,  a  village  of  Stanstead  co.,  Lower  Canada,  abt. 
80  m.  E.  of  Montreal. 

Mag'ot,  Bakbary  Ape.  Pigmy  Ape,  n.  (Zool.)  A  small 
species  of  monkey,  the  characters  of  which  agree  with 
those  of  the  genus  M'tfacu*.  except  that  the  tail  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  mere  tubercle.  It  is  interesting  as  the  only 
one  of  the  monkey-race  which  is  found  in  Europe.  The 
only  European  locality,  however,  in  which  it  occurs  is 
the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  origi- 


Fig.  1684.  —  maoot,  or  barbary  ape. 

nally  brought  from  the  north  of  Africa.  It  is  gregari¬ 
ous,  and  large  numbers  are  often  seen  together,  the 
females  carrying  their  young  upon  their  backs.  In 
some  parts  of  the  north  of  Africa  the  Magot  is  ex¬ 
tremely  abundant,  inhabiting  rocky  mountains  and 
woods.’  It  displays  great  agility  in  passing  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  its  bands  often  plunder  gardens,  one  of  their 
number  keeping  careful  watch. 

Mag'pie,  n.  [W.  piog  ;  Lat.  pica,  with  the  prefix  mag, 
for  Margaret,  Madge,  or  Maggie. 1  (Zool.)  A  common 
species  of  the  Corvid re  or  Crow  family,  Corvus  Pica  of 
Linnaeus ;  now  the  type  of  a  distinct  genus,  Pica  can- 
data.  They  continue  in  pairs  throughout  the  year,  and 
prey  on  a  variety  of  food,  chiefly  animal,  as  the  young 
of  hares,  rabbits,  and  feathered  game,  young  poultry, 
eggs,  carrion,  and  insects  ;  lastly,  fruit  and  grain.  The 
M.  is  easily  tamed,  becomes  impudently  familiar,  and 
learns  to  articulate  a  few  words.  Both  in  a  wild  and 
tame  state  it  has  a  propensity  to  seize  and  carry  off 
bright  or  glittering  articles.  It  abounds  in  most  parts 
of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia.  The  American  sp«r 
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cies,  Pica  Hudsonica ,  though  closely  allied  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  At.,  differs  from 
it  in  some  respects.  It 
is  of  larger  size,  being 
19  inches  long,  and  hav¬ 
ing  it  is  said,  a  different 
voice  and  hahits.  Its 
general  color  is  black  ; 
the  belly,  scapulars,  and 
inner  webs  of  primaries 
white,  and  the  neck 
spotted  with  white.  It 
is  found  in  the  U.  States 
from  the  high  central 
plains  to  the  Pacific,  N. 
of  California. 

Mag  pie  -  mot  li.  n.  Fig.  1685.  —  magpie, 

(Zout.)  See  Abraxje.  (Pica  caudata-> 

Maguey,  ( mag'wd ,)  n.  [Mex.  maguei.]  ( Bot .)  See 
Agave. 

USay  uireN  Hridge,  (ma-givirz',)  a  market-town  of 
Ireland,  in  Ulster,  aht.  7  m.  S.E.  of  Enniskillen. 

Magyar,  (mbd'yor,)  n.  An  Hungarian.  See  Hungary. 

Mahabharata,  or  Kharata,  ( mu-hab-a-ru'ta .) 
( Hindoo  Lit.)  The  most  celebrated  epic  poem  of  the 
Hindoos,  after  the  Ramayana.  This  poem  is  chiefly  de¬ 
voted  to  an  account  of  a  long  civil  war  between  two 
dynasties  of  ancient  India,  —  t lie  Kurus  and  the  Pan¬ 
dits;  but  around  this  history  an  immense  collection  of 
ancient  traditions,  moral  reflections,  and  popular 
stories  have  been  gathered.  The  earlier  sections  of  the 
book  are.  chiefly  occupied  in  solving  theogonical  and 
cosinogonical  problems,  while  in  the  last  chapters  are 
didactic  and  moral  episodes  on  religions  duties  and  sac¬ 
rifices,  forming  an  almost  complete  system  of  Hindoo 
ethics,  and  a  compendium  of  the  Brahmiuical  faith.  As 
compared  with  the  Ramayana,  the  Mahabharata  is 
wanting  in  unity  and  internal  coherence;  hut,  at  the 
same  time,  it  contains  a  greater  variety  of  pleasing 
scenes  and  attractive  situations.  The  poem  is  a  work 
of  great  antiquity,  but  neither  the  time  of  its  composi¬ 
tion  nor  the  period  in  which  it  assumed  its  present 
shape  can  he  ascertained.  The  great  war  is,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  an  historical  event,  and  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  12th  cent.  b.  c.;  and  the  entire  poem  is  a 
valuable  mine  of  antiquarian  lore  on  the  early  history  of 
the  Hindoos.  A  complete  edition  of  the  Mahabharata, 
in  the  original  Sanskrit,  has  been  published  by  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal;  and  a  number  of  detached 
fragments  and  stories  have  been  translated  by  Sir 
Charles  Wilkins,  Prof.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Milman. 

llaliade'va.  (Hindoo  Myth.)  A  deity  who  shares  the 
attributes  of  Siva  in  the  latter  Indian  Trimftrti,  or 
Trinity.  These  attributes  vary  greatly,  Mahadeva  be¬ 
ing  regarded  as  a  generator  as  well  as  a  destroyer. 

Maha'diall.  See  Afriklui. 

.11  alia  lob.  v.  [Ar.J  A  kind  of  cherry,  whose  expressed 
juice  forms  the  base  of  a  fermented  liquor  resembling 
Kirsrhwasser.  It  is  used  by  some  Eastern  nations. 

Maliana  inn.  [Heb.,  two  hosts.]  (Script.)  A  place 
so  named  because  a  host  of  angels  here  met  the  host  of 
Jacob,  on  his  return  from  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxxii.  2). 
It  lay  north  of  the  Jabbok,  and  near  Penuel,  and  after¬ 
wards  became  a  Levitical  city  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh. 
xxi.  .’IS).  It  was  apparently  a  town  of  some  strength: 
for  Ishbosheth  lived  there  during  his  short  reign,  and 
David  took  refuge  there  during  Absalom’s  rebellion  (2 
Sam.  ii.  8  ;  xvii.  24,  27). 

Malianoy'  City,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-town  of 
Schuylkill  co.,  abt.  13  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Pottsville;  pop. 
aht.  10,000. 

Malianoy  (’reek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  from  Northumber¬ 
land  co» 

Malianoy  mountain,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  ridge  of 
the  Alleghanics,  traversing  the  N  part  oi  Schuylkill  co. 

Mahauoy  Plane,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-ottice  of 
Schuylkill  co. 

Maliantan';£0  C’roek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the 
Susquehanna  River  from  Schuylkill  co. 

Mahan  uddy.  (ma-ha-nud'de.)  a  river  of  Hindostan, 
having  its  source  in  the  prov.  of  Gundwana,  in  Lat.  21° 
30'  N.,  Lon.  81°  E.,  and  flowing  mostly  E.  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  which  it  enters  by  several  mouths.  It  is  500  m. 
in  length,  and  during  the  rainy  season  it  is  navigable 
for  300  m 

Maharajah,  (mah-tth-ra'j'th.)  n.  [Hind.,  great  king.] 
The  title-designate  of  certain  East  India  potentates;  as, 
th  v  Maharajah  of  Lahore. 

Maharanee,  (mdh-dh-rdn'ner.)  [Hind.,  great  queen.] 
An  appellation  borno  by  a  female  sovereign  in  Hin¬ 
dostan. 

Malias'ka,  irr  Iowa,  a  S.E.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  570 
sq.  m.  Hirers.  I)es  Moines,  and  North  Fork  and  South 
Fork  of  Skunk  River,  besides  numerous  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  level  or  undulating;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min. 
Coal  and  limestone.  Cap.  O-kaloosa.  Pop.  20,076. 

MahavcIlijU'ang'a,  (ma'ltu-rel  le-gan'ga,)  the  princi¬ 
pal  river  of  Ceylon,  rising  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
and  entering  the  Indian  Ocean  by  several  mouths  at 
Trincomalee. 

Mahl-st irk, ( mal'stik ,)  Manl-s!  iek, n.  (Painting.) 
A  painter's  stick,  upon  which  he  leans  his  hand  when 
at  work. 

Mahmoud  (or  Mohammed)  I.,  sultan  of  Turkey,  and 
son  of  Mustapha  II.,  was  b.  at  Constantinople  in  1696. 
After  the  deposition  of  his  uncle,  Achmet  II.,  in  1730, 
M.  was  raised,  by  the  aid  of  the  janissaries,  to  the  va¬ 
cant  throne,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  continue 
the  war  begun  against  the  ruler  of  Persia,  Nadir  Shah. 
After  a  disastrous  campaign,  a  peace  was  concluded  in 


1736.  Meanwhile,  in  1734,  the  Russians  had  commenced 
hostilities  against  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  obtained 
several  successes  ;  their  Austrian  allies  at  the  same  time 
invading  the  Turkish  prov.  of  Wallachia.  The  latter, 
however,  being  badly  defeated  by  the  Moslems  at 
Krotska,  on  the  Danube,  in  1739,  were  forced  to  make 
peace,  and  also  surrender  Belgrade.  The  Russian*  also 
effected  a  treaty,  but  one  more  advantageous,  they  re¬ 
taining  their  previous  conquests.  In  1743,  renewed  hos¬ 
tilities  broke  out  between  Persia  and  Turkey,  in  which 
the  latter  power  was  the  sufferer.  M.  d.  in  1734. 

Mahmocd  II.,  sultan  of  Turkey,  B.  1789,  succeeded  his 
brother  Mustapha  IV.  in  1808,  and  shortly  afterwards, 
during  an  insurrection  among  the  janissaries,  caused  the 
former  monarch  and  his  infant  to  be  put  to  death.  The, 
janissaries,  however,  getting  the  upper  hand,  obliged 
At.  to  submit  to  their  demand.  He  continued  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  Russia  and  Servia  until  1812,  when  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  effected,  by  which  the  Pmth  was 
made  the  boundary  of  the  two  empires.  This  able  ruler 
next  successively  crushed  the  Arabian  W'ahabees,  and 
the  revolt  of  Ali  Pasha  (q.  v .),  in  1822.  A  rebellion  of 
bis  Greek  subjects,  in  1821,  was  put  down  with  such  re¬ 
lentless  severity  that  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia 
found  it  their  duty  to  interfere,  when  mediation  proving 
unavailing,  their  united  squadrons  annihilated  the  Turk¬ 
ish  fleet  at  Navarino,  in  1S27.  Having  organized  his 
army  on  European  principles,  M.  after  a  fierce  struggle 
destroyed  the  power  of  the  janissaries,  and  next  under¬ 
took  a  war  against  Russia,  but  being  defeated  by  the 
latter  under  Diebitsch,  he  was  induced  by  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  England.  France,  and  Prussia,  to  sign  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople,  in  1829.  In  1832,  M.,  endeavoring  to 
drive  the  rebellions  Mehetnet  Ali  (q.  v.)  out  of  Syria, 
was  defeated  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  son  of  the  latter.  In 
1839  a  second  attempt  to  reduce  his  formidable  vassal 
again  subjected  the  Turkish  arms  to  defeat  by  Ibrahim. 
A/,  was  an  able  and  enlightened  monarch,  and  one  who 
contributed  more  to  the  civilization  of  his  country  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  He  d.  in  1839. 

Maiio^'auize,  v.  a.  To  give  to  any  wood  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  mahogany. 

Malioji'any,  n.  [Carib.  tnahogani.]  (Bot.)  The  timber 
ot  the  tree  known  as  Stvieteniu  mahogani  See  Swiktknia. 

Mahom'odan,  Mahom  etan,  n.  Sameas  Moham¬ 
medan,  q.  v. 

Mahom  et.  See  Mohammed. 

Mahoin'ot,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Champaign  co., 

Mahom'etaiiiKiii.  n.  Same  as  Mohammedism,  q.  v. 

Mahom  etan ize,  v.  a.  To  convert  to  islnmism;  to 
proselyte  to  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

Maliom'ctism,  n.  See  Mohammedism. 

Ma  lion.  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Huntington  co.,abt.  17 
m.  S.W.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Mahone',  n.  ( Naut .)  A  large  Turkish  vessel. 

Mahone  Hay,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
S.E. coast  of  Nova  Scotia, extending  nto  Luqeiiburgco., 
abt  35  111.  W.S.VV.  of  Halifax. 

Malio*i'ing,  in  Ohio,  a  river  rising  in  Ashtabula  co.. 
and  flowing  S.  and  S.E.,  enters  Beaver  River  from  Ma¬ 
honing  co. 

— An  E.  co.,  adjoining  Pennsylvania;  area,  abt.  400  sq. 
in.  Hirers.  Mahoning,  and  Little  Beaver  rivers.  Surface, 
undulating;  soil,  very  fertile.  Alin,  lion  and  coal  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities.  Cap.  Canfield.  Pop.  abt.  45,000. 

Mahon'ing1,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Arm¬ 
strong  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.900. 

— A  township  of  Carbon  co. ;  pop.  aht.  2,500. 

— A  township  of  Indiana  co.  See  East,  North,  and  West 
Mahoning. 

— A  township  of  Lawrence  co. ;  pop.  aht.  1.900. 

— A  township  of  Montour  co. ;  pop  abt.  1,000. 

Mahon 'in;;'  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  River  above  Kittanuing. 

Mahoning  Mountain,  in  Pennsylvania ,  an  ele¬ 
vated  range  in  Carbon  co. 

Malionton'ga  (or  Mahantanqa)  Mountains,  in 

Pennsylvania,  extend  along  the  N.  border  of  Dauphin  co. 

Malioo'|>cny,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  co. ;  pop.  abt.  828. 

Malioopeny  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the 
Susquehanna  River  from  Wyoming  co. 

Mahoopony  Mountains,  in  Pennsylvania,  two 
spurs  ot  the  Alleghanies,  one  in  the  S.W.  and  the  other 
in  the  N.W.  part  of  Wyoming  co.,  and  called,  respec¬ 
tively,  Big  and  Little  Mahoopeny. 

Maho'pae,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Oakland  co. 

Mahopae,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Putnam  co., 
on  a  small  lake  of  the  same  name,  abt.  50  m.  N.  by  E. 
of  New  York  city. 

Mahout',  n.  lu  Hindostan,  one  who  tends  and  drives 
an  elephant. 

Mai'a,  Mai 'an,  n.  (ZobV)  See  Oxyrhyncha. 

Maid,  Maiden,  (mad'n.)  n.  [A.  S.  muden,  meegde.n ; 
D.  meid  ;  Ger.  magd,mudche.n  ;  Icel.  mey  ;  Gael,  ma  igh- 
dcan,  a  maid;  Lett,  meita,  a  maid,  a  daughter;  Hind. 
vioogdha,  a  virgin.]  An  unmarried  woman;  a  virgin; 
a  damsel. 

“  Maidens  like  moths  are  ever  caught  by  glare.”  —  Byron. 

— A  female  servant;  as,  a  waiting-raa/d,  a  lady’s  maid,  a 
dairy-maid,  a  kitchen-maid,  Ac. 

(Note.  Maul  is  sometimes  used  in  composition  in  a 
compound  sense;  as,  a  ?/iaid-servant,  a  maid-child,  .fee.) 

Mania,  ( mi'da ,)  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Catanzaro,  8 
m.  S.E.  of  Nicastro.  It  is  noted  for  the  defeat  of  the 
French  by  the  British,  in  1806.  Pop.  4,500. 

Maid'en,  n.  A  contrivance  for  washing  linen. 

— A  machine  for  decapitatingcriminals,  Ac.,  formerly  used 
in  England,  and  later  in  Scotland.  It  closely  resembled 
the  modern  guillotine,  and  was  also  called  Halifax  Gib¬ 
bet  and  Widow. 
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Maid'en.  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  an  un¬ 
married  or  young  woman  or  virgin. 

"  Nor  mark  .  .  .  her  blush  of  maiden  shame.”  —  Bryant. 

— Consisting  of  young  women  or  virgins.  —  Fresh;  new 
unused;  untarnished;  pure;  virgin  ;  as,  a  maiden  eflort. 

“  He  fleshed  hi*  maiden  sword. "  —  Shake. 

Maiden  assize.  (Eng.  Law.)  A11  assize  at  which  there 
is  no  criminal  business  to  he  transacted.  It  is  custom- 
ary  on  such  rare  occasions  to  present  the  judge  with  a 
pair  of  spotless  white  gloves. 

Maiden  speech,  the  first  speech  delivered  by  any  one 
before  an  audience. 

Maiden  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  River  from  Berks  co. 

— A  post-township  of  Berks  co. ;  pop.  about  1,900. 

Maid'en-hair,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Adiantum. 

Maid  enhead,  Maidenhood.  r/.  [ A.  S.  mtrgden- 
had .  miedenhad.)  State  or  quality  of  being  u  maid  or 
virgin;  virginity;  virginal  purity. 

“  The  modest  love  of  maidenhood.''  —  Fairfax. 

— Newness  ;  freshness;  uncontaminated  state  or  condition. 

Maidenhead.  a  town  of  England,  co.  ot  Berks,  on  the 
Thames,  27  11:.  W.  of  London;  pop.  4.000. 

Maid'enliiioK**,  n.  Maidenhood;  quality  of  being 
a  maiden  ;  modesty;  purity. 

Maid'on-li|>,  n.  An  herb  or  plant. — Ainnoorth. 

Maidenly,  a.  Befitting  a  maid;  gentle;  modest; 
retiring;  coy. 

What  a  maidenly  man  at-arms  are  you  become.’  —  Shahs. 

— adv.  In  a  maiden-like  manner. 

Maid'eu-piiik,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  Dianthus. 

Maid  ens,  a  cluster  of  rocky  islets  oft  Ireland,  in  the 
Irish  Sea,  about  6  in.  E.N.E.  of  Larne.  The  two  highest 
rocks  have  each  a  light-house(84  ft  and  94  ft.  high),  ex¬ 
hibiting  fixed  white  lights;  Lat.  54°  55'  6"  N.,  Lon.  5° 
44'  W. 

Maid  hood,  n.  [A.S.  vurgdhad .]  Maidenhood;  virginity. 
*•  By  maidhood,  honor,  and  everything,  I  love  thee.”  —  Shuts. 

Maid  Mar  iam,  n.  A  title  given  to  a  May-queen  ;  the 
lady  of  the  May-games  in  a  morris-dance. —  A  kind  of 
old  English  dance.  —  A  character  impersonated  by  a 
man  in  feminine  attire. 

Maid  of  Honor,  n.  An  attendant  of  high  rank  on  the 
person  of  a  queen. —  Also,  in  England,  a  kind  of  cake. 

Maid  of  Or  leans.  See  Joan  of  Arc. 

Maid-pale,  a.  Pale,  like  a  sick  maiden. 

Maid-servant,  n.  A  female  domestic  or  servant. 

Maid's! one,  a  town  of  England, co.  Kent,  on  the  Med¬ 
way,  30  m.  E  S.E.  of  London.  Alanuf.  Paper,  linens,  felt, 
and  blankets.  Pop.  25,317. 

Maidstone,  in  Vermont,  a  township  of  Essex  co. ;  pop. 
about  259. 

Maigre-fbod,  (ma'ger,)n.  (Eccl.)  In  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  an  appellation  for  food  permitted  to  be 
eaten  upon  fast-days. 

Mai'hein,  n.  (Law.)  Same  as  Mayhem,  7  ?♦. 

Mail,  (mdl,)n.  \Yv.mmile .  mesh;  It.  n.agtia  Sp.,  Port., 
and  Prov.  malla,  from  Lat.  macula,  a  mesh  in  a  net.]  A 
coat  of  steel  net-work,  formerly  worn  for  defending  the 
body  against  swords,  poniards,  Ac.;  chain-armor;  any 
defensive  covering  for  the  body;  as,  a  shirt  of  mail. 

(Naut.)  A  square  contrivance,  resembling  ringed  net¬ 
work,  used  on  shipboard  for  rubbing  off  the  loose  hemp 
on  white  cordage. 

(Note.  Mail  forms  a  compound  in  road-clad,  mail- 
sheathed,  &c.) 

— v.  a.  To  arm  defensively ;  to  cover,  as  with  armor  or  mail. 

“  The  mailed  Mars  shall  on  his  altar  sit.”  —  Shahs. 

Mail,  n.  [Fr.  malle,  a  trunk;  Norm., 0.  Fr  .  a  portman¬ 
teau,  from  Lat.  mauticula,  dim.  of  mantica ,  a  wallet, 
from  manus,  the  hand.]  A  hag  for  the  conveyance  of 
letters,  papers,  Ac.,  transmitted  by  the  public  postal  ser¬ 
vice. —  The  letters,  Ac.,  sent  in  a  mail-bag;  mailed  mat¬ 
ter.  as  letters,  books,  papers,  Ac. 

—  The  person  who  carries,  or  the  vehicle  which  conveys, 
the  mail  or  public  post. 

— v.  a.  To  send  by  mail;  to  post:  to  prepare  for  transmis¬ 
sion  by  the  mail  from  one  post-office  to  another;  as,  to 
mail  letters. 

Mail'able,  a.  That  may  be  mailed  by  public  post;  suit¬ 
able  for  transmission  by  mail;  as,  mailable  matter. 

MaHage,  (mdl'aj,)  n.  Charge  for  postal  transmission 
of  letters,  Ac. 

Mail  -boat,  n.  A  boat  by  which  the  public  mail  is 

transmitted. 

Mail  -coach,  n.  A  coach  that  carries  the  public  mail. 

Mailed,  (maid,)  a.  Spotted;  speckled;  mottled. 

(/obi.)  Protected  by  a  scaly  coat  or  covering. 

Mail'-;; Hard,  (-yard,)  n.  In  England,  an  oflicer  who 
has  charge  of  the  public  mail  during  its  transmission 
from  one  place  to  another. 

Maillccliort,  11.  (('hem.)  See  Argent \nf.. 

Mai  I'- route,  (-root.)  n.  A  road  over  which  the  public 
mail  is  regularly  carried. 

Mai l'-ser vice,  n.  Act  of  carrying  the  public  mail; 
postal  duty. 

Mail'-stagre,  n.  In  the  U.  States,  a  mail  coach  or 
stage  for  carrying  t lie  mails. 

Maal'-steamer,  n.  A  steamship  employed  on  postal 
service. 

Mail '-train,  n.  A  railroad  train  upon  which  tho 
public  mail  is  conveyed. 

Maim,  {mam.)  v.  a.  [0.  Fr.  mehafgmr,  to  maim  ;  Prov. 
maganhar;  It.  magagnure,  to  mutilate.]  To  mutilate; 
to  deprive  of  the  use  of  a  limb,  so  us  to  render  a  person 
less  competent,  whether  for  aggressive  or  defensive 
action.  —  To  lame;  to  cripple;  to  disfigure;  to  disable; 
to  deprive  of  a  necessary  part. 

— n.  [See  Mayhem.]  The  privation  of  the  use  of  a  limb 
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or  essential  member  of  the  body.  —  A  crippling  ;  mu¬ 
tilation;  a  laming;  injury;  privation  of  an  essential 
part;  as,  **a  maim  in  history.” — Hayward. 

Maim  e«5  ness,  n.  A  suite  or  condition  of  being  maimed 
or  crippled. 

Main,  n.  [A.  S.  meegn ,  power,  strength,  from  magan,  to 
be  strong  *  Table]  Strength;  force;  power;  might; 
violeut  effort. 

44  With  might  and  main-,  he  hasted  to  get  up  again.” — Hudibras. 

— That  which  is  principal  or  chief;  gross;  bulk;  major 
part;  greater  portion;  —-hence,  the  ocean;  the  high  or 
great  suit,  as  distinguished  from  bays,  straits,  rivers,  Ac. 

*•  She  looked  and  saw  the  heaving  of  the  main."  —  Byron. 

— The  mainlaud  or  continent,  as  distinguished  from  an 
island. 

44  la  the  pleasant  isle  of  Alves,  upon  the  Spanish  Main." — Kingsley. 

— A  principal  pipe  conducting  from  a  meter  or  reservoir; 
as,  a  a  watur-ma in. 

( Naut .)  In  a  vessel  with  three  masts,  the  centre  mast, 
liatchwny,  Ac.  If  she  have  but  two  masts,  it  is  the 
nftermast;  unless  the  vessel  be  a  yawl  or  ketch,  when 
the  mast  nearest  the  bow  is  the  mainmast.  In  one- 
masted  vessels,  if  the  mast  be  given  a  name,  it  is  the 
mainmast.  In  all  rigs,  the  main  or  mainmast  is  the 
principal  and  tallest  mast. 

Forcing-main,  the  supply-pipe  of  a  pump.  —  In  the 
main ,  for  the  most  part;  principally;  on  the  whole;  as. 
be  is  a  good  fellow  in  the  main. 

Main.  a.  [See  above.]  Mighty;  huge;  vast;  powerful ; 
as,  “  the  main  abyss.”  ( Milton.) — Chief;  principal ;  fore¬ 
most  ;  leading :  first  in  size,  quality,  rank,  importance,  Ac. 

41  Be  careful  still  of  the  main  chance,  my  son.”  —  Drydcn. 

— That  has  most  power  in  producing  an  effect. 

44  Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war.” — Milton. 

Main,  n.  [Fr.,  hand,  from  Lat.  man  us.]  A  baud  at 
dice;  as,  to  throw  a  main  in  the  game  of  hazard. 

(Sports.)  A  match  fought  by  two  cocks. 

Main -l>oa ill*  n.  (Mach.)  See  Beam 

Main  Body,  n.  (Mil.)  The  principal  body  of  an  army. 

Main '-boom,  n.  (Naut.)  A  spar  for  extending  the 
mainsail  of  a  vessel  of  small  size. 

Main  -couple,  (-kup'Q  n.  (Arch.)  The  chief  truss 
in  a  roof. 

Main'-deok,  n.  (Naut.)  The  deck  immediately  below 
the  spar-deck  in  frigates  and  line-of-battle  ships. 

Maine,  the  most  easterly  State  of  the  American  Union, 
extends  between  42D  57'  and  47°  30'  N.  Lat.,  and 
5°  45'  and  10°  HF  E.  Lon.  from  Washington,  having 
N.W.  and  N.  Lower  Canada,  E.  New  Brunswick,  W.  New 
Hampshire,  and  S.  and  S.E.  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its 
greatest  length  in  a  diagonal  line  from  the  month  of 
Piscataqua  River  to  the  N.  Angle  is  320  in. ;  its 
maximum  width  from  the  sea  to  the  Canada  line  is  160 
m. ;  and,  on  a  straight  line  from  the  embouchure  of  the 
Piscataqua  to  Quoddy  Head,  250  m.  Area,  31,700  sq.  m. 
Gen.  Dksc.  M  has  a  greater  extent  of  coast,  and  more 
good  harbors,  than  any  other  State  of  the  Union.  Its 
shores  are  all  along  indented  by  deep  bays;  and  the 
opposite  sea  is 
studded  with  nu¬ 
merous,  fine,  and 
considerable 
islands,  one  of  the 
largest  of  which. 

Mount  Desert,  is 
noted  for  its  13 
mountain  peaks, 
the  highest  being 
u  p  w  a  r  d  s  of 
2,000  feet  above 
sea-level .  Near  the 
seaboai'd,  the  sur¬ 
face  is  level,  hut 
it  rises  on  pro¬ 
ceeding  inland, 
ami  most  part  of 
the  State  is  hilly. 

In  the  N.W.  a 
mountain-chain  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
streams  that  join  the  St.  Lawrence  and  those  th  at  fall 
into  the  Atlantic:  and  a  l  iteral  branch  from  this  chain, 
between  Lat.  46°  and  46°  30',  separates  the  Kennebec, 
Penobscot,  Ac.,  on  the  S.,  from  that  of  the  St.  John’s 
on  the  N.  Several  of  the  summits  in  M.  reach  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  4,0(>0  feet ;  and  Mt.  Katahdin,  near  Lat.  46° 
which  attains  an  altitude  of  5.335  feet,  is  reckoned  the 
highest  ground  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  It  has  been  estimated  that  one-sixth  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  State  consists  of  water ;  there  are  nu¬ 
merous  lakes,  chiefly  in  the  N.,  the  largest  of  which, 
Moosehead,  is  50  in.  in  breadth.  Other  considerable 
sheets  of  water  are  the  Chesuncook,  Milliuoket,  Schoodic, 
Umbagog.  and  Lobago.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
St.  John’s,  Penobscot,  Kennebec,  Androscoggin,  and 
St.  Croix,  all  having  a  generally  S.  direction,  emptying 
into  bays  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Several  of  these  rivers 
are  navigable  for  the  greater  part  of  their  course.— 
Meteor  >1 .  The  climate  is  cold  ;  ice  and  snow  lust,  in  the 
N.  and  central  parts,  from  O^t.  to  April,  and  the  sum¬ 
mer  is  short;  but  the  atmosphere  is  generally  clear,  the 
weather  uniform,  and  the  country  salubrious.  —  S  ul  and 
Yerjct.  The  soil  on  or  near  the  coast  is  sandy  and  poor  : 
but  it  improves  greaHy  as  it  recedes  inwards,  especially 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  is  especially  adapted 
to  grazing.  The  greater  portion  of  the  State  was  origi¬ 
nally  covered  with  dense  forests  of  fine  fir  and  birch.  In 
the  S.,  and  some  of  the  central  districts,  these  have  been 
mostly  cleared,  but  they  are  still  nearly  unbroken  in 
the  N.,  and  the  value  of ‘the  lumber  cut  down  annually 
is  estimated  at  $10,000,000.  The  cereals,  pulse,  edible 
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roots,  and  flax  are  among  the  principal  agricultural  J 
products.  Apples  and  pears  grow  to  perfection  ;  and 
cherries,  plums,  mid  grapes  mature  in  the  woods.  K. 
of  the  Kennebec,  and  along  that  river,  are  some  excel¬ 
lent  arable  lands  ;  and  between  it  and  the  Penobscot 
are  some  of  the  finest  grazing  lands  in  New  England. 
Agric.  The  vegetable  products  of  this  State  are  chiefly 
required  to  supply  the  home  demand;  hay,  potatoes, 
apples,  and  hops,  are,  however,  largely  exported.  The 
following  figures  illustrate  the  statistical  view  of  the 
agricultural  economy  of  M.  for  the  year  1868  : 


Products. 

Amount 
o/  crop. 

Acres 

under 

cultiv. 

Aggregate 

value. 

Indian  corn  . 

.bush. 

1,590,000 

63,355 

$2,194,200 

168,000 

16,800 

403,200 

Bye . . 

« 

115,000 

9, 666 

233,450 

Oats . 

n 

1,862,000 

8d,i  36 

1,526,840 

660,000 

31,782 

705, GOO 

Buckwheat . 

.  “ 

348,000 

15,130 

331.080 

Potatoes . 

« 

5,500,000 

42.307 

4.290.000 

liay  . 

1,228,000 

1,203,921 

14,736.000 

Total  .... 

1,460,597 

$24,423,370 

The  returns  of  live-stock  during  the  same  period  exhibit 
the  following  numbers  and  values:  horses,  53,252  = 
$6,398,227  ;  oxen  and  other  cattle.  105,013=  $8,366,159; 
milch  cows,  131,189  =  $6,740,490 :  sheep,  602.033  = 
$1,848,241 ;  hogs, 32,037  =$448, 197;  total  value $23,801,314. 
Till  quite  recently  the  rearing  of  sheep  has  been  the 
most  important  branch  of  rural  industry,  the  annual 
value  of  the  wool-clip  being  estimated  at  $2,000,000. 
Min.  Good  marble  is  found  in  some  districts,  and  lime- 
burning  is  largely  carried  on.  Iron  ore  is  abundant,  and 
some  lead  has  been  discovered. —  Mannf.  Cotton  and 
woollen  cloths,  hats,  shoes,  leather,  cordage  iron-wares, 
spirits,  and  maple  sugar.  Ice  forms  a  considerable  item 
of  exportation.  As  before  stated,  the  grand  staple  and 
source  of  wealth  is  lumber,  which  is  cut  in  the  great 
forests  of  the  N.  in  winter,  floated  down  the  rivers  in 
the  spring,  prepared  for  market  in  the  extensive  saw¬ 
mills  near  the  coast,  and  thence  largely  exported. 
Dried  fish,  pickled  salmon,  beef,  pork,  dairy  produce, 
hay,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  and  marble  also  form  im¬ 
portant  articles  of  shipment.  In  shipbuilding,  M.  is 
far  in  advance  of  nil  the  other  States  in  the  Union. 
The  annual  amount  of  tonnage  built  is  equal  to  one- 
third  of  the  entire  of  the  U.  States;  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1867,  the  total  tonnage  aggregated 
89,014.  Extensive  fisheries  of  cod,  mackerel,  herring, 
and  salmon  employ  a  very  considerable  amount  of  labor 
and  capital. —  l*ol.  Div.  The  State  is  divided  into  16 
counties,  as  follows: 


Androscoggin,  Hancock, 
Aroostook,  Kennebec, 

Cumberland,  Kuox, 
Fraukliu,  Lincoln, 


Oxford. 

Penobscot, 

Piscataquis, 

Sagadahoc, 


Somerset, 

Waldo, 

Washington, 

York. 


Chief  towns.  Augusta  (cap.),  Portland,  Bangor,  Lewis¬ 
ton,  Bath,  Belfast,  Rockland,  Saco,  Ac.  —  Govt.,  dc.  The 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  of  31  members, 
and  a  house  of  representatives  of  151  members,  who,  to- 
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gether  with  the  governor,  are  chosen  annually  by  all 
male  citizens,  other  than  paupers,  who  have  resided  in 
the  State  during  the  three  months  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  the  election,  and  paid  taxes.  The  governor  is  assisted 
by  an  executive  council  of  7  members,  elected  by  the 
legislature.  The  general  assembly  of  the  two  houses 
convenes  annually  at  Augusta.  The  supreme  judicial 
cou»’t  has  all  the  usual  powers  of  a  court  of  chancery. 
The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  con¬ 
sent  <»f  the  council,  and  hold  office  during  good  behavior. 
All  judicial  offices  are,  however,  vacated  at  t lie  age  of 
70  years.  Each  town  is  required  by  law  to  raise  annually 
a  sum  equal  to  $1.00  for  each  head  of  population, 
which  is  distributed  among  the  town  schools  in  the  ratio 
of  the  number  of  scholars  for  each.  In  1869  the  number 
of  public  schools  established  in  the  Stale  was  4,019,  sup¬ 
ported  by  an  aggregate  expenditure  of  $1,082,106.  The 
scholastic  system  pursued  is  excellent, and  education  very 
generally  prevails.  Two  State  normal  schools  are  in  flour¬ 
ishing  existence.  VN  aterville  College  at  Y\  aterviJle,  Bow- 
doin  College  at  Brunswick,  and  Bates  College  at  Lewis- 
town,  promote  the  diffusion  of  higher  educational  advan¬ 
tages.  The  State  sends  5  members  to  Congress.  57  news¬ 
papers  (many  of  which  are  dailies)  supply  the  intelligeii- 
tial  pabulum  of  the  citizens:  while  62  national  banks, 7 
State,  and  30  savings  banks  satisfactorily  vouch  for  their 
monetary  vitality. — Finances.  The  estimated  receipts  lor 
the  year  1870  present  a  total  of  $1,336, 698, 86,  as  against  an 
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estimated  expenditure  figuring  $1 ,229,040.47 ;  total  value 
of  resources,  $1,330,708.08;  public  debt  and  State  liabil¬ 
ities.  $  vS82.082.96.  —  Hist.  The  first  discovery  of  the 
coast  of  M.  was  made  by  the  Northmen  as  early  as  the 
year  990.  They  made  occasional  visits  to  it  until  the 
middle  of  the  14th  cent.,  but  made  no  attempt  to  settle 
upon  it.  From  that  time  until  the  second  voyage  of 
Cabot,  in  1498,  no  evidence  exists  that  the  coast  was 
seen  by  any  European  until  the  French  expedition  under 
Yerrazano,  in  1524,  of  Gomez,  the  Spaniard,  in  1525, and 
of  Rut,  under  the  English,  in  1527,  which  were  simply 
cursory  visits  without  any  results.  In  1556,  Andre 
Thevet,  a  Jesuit  priest,  sailed  in  a  French  ship  along 
the  entire  coast,  entered  Penobscot  Bay,  where  he  spent 
five  days,  and  had  numerous  conferences  with  the  na¬ 
tives.  This  is  the  last  notice  we  have  of  M  to  the  close 
of  the  16th  century.  The  first  attempt  to  settle  upon  the 
territory  was  made  by  the  French,  under  Pfe  Monts,  who, 
having  received  a  patent  from  the  French  k*ng.  planted 
a  large  colony  on  Neutral  Island,  in  the  River  St.  Croix, 
to  which  he  gave  that  name  in  1604;  but  the  location 
being  unfavorable,  it  was  abandoned  the  next  year.  In 
1605,  the  coast  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  River  St. 
George  was  visited  by  C’apt.  Weymouth  and  partially 
explored,  which  led  to  the  well-appointed  expedition  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River  in  1007,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Capt.  George  Popham  as  president,  and  Capt. 
Raleigh  Gilbert  as  admiral,  sent  forth  by  Sir  John  Pop- 
ham  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  with  a  view  to  colonize 
this  portion  of  the  coast,  for  which,  and  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  from  34°  to  44°  N.  Lat.,  a  charter  had  been  obtained 
from  James  I.,  in  1606.  But  owing  to  various  unfortu¬ 
nate  circumstances,  the  colony  became  discouraged,  and 
returned  to  England  in  the  following  year.  In  1613, 
French  Jesuits  established  a  mission  on  Mt.  Desert 
Island,  which  was  expelled  by  the  English  the  next  year. 
In  1616,  Sir  Ferdinando  (Jorges,  a  leading  promoter  of 
colonization  in  M.,  sent  his  agent,  Richard  Vines,  with 
a  small  company,  to  Saco,  to  remain  during  the  winter, 
explore  the  country,  and  to.  t  the  climate.  A  company 
of  fishermen  was  also  established  at  Monhegan  Island 
at  the  same  time,  under  Capt.  John  Smith,  who  took 
possession  of  it  in  1»  14,  and  thence  ranged  the  whole 
coast  to  Cape  Cod,  and  prepared  a  map  upon  which  he 
affixed  the  name  of  New  England.  In  1620,  he  made  a 
division  of  the  grand  charter  of  1606,  and  granted  to  the 
Plymouth  Company,  in  England,  the  whole  country 
lying  between  40°  and  48°  N.  Lat..  and  to  the  Virginia 
Company,  the  S.  portion  of  the  original  patent.  This 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  commercial  operations,  and  nu¬ 
merous  vessels  were  fitted  out  for  the  fisheries  and  fur 
trade.  In  1622,  Gorges  and  Capt.  John  Mason  obtained 
of  the  Plymouth  Company  a  grant  of  the  territory  lying 
between  the  Merrimac  and  Ketmebec  rivers,  and  the 
next  year  planted  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pisca¬ 
taqua,  which  was  the  first  permanent  occupation  of  the 
mainland  in  Maine.  Gorges  and  Mason  divided  their 
possessions,  the  former  taking  all  E.  of  the  Piscataqua, 
Mason  all  W.  In  1624,  Gorges  established  a  colony  at 
York.  In  the  next  year,  Pemaquid  was  occupied,  under 
grants  from  the  Plymouth  Company.  From  1630  to 
1632  settlements  were  commenced  in  Saco,  Biddeford, 
Scarborough,  Cape  Elizabeth,  and  Portland,  all  of  which 
continued  to  prosper  until  the  Indian  war  of  1625,  when 
they  were  all  overthrown,  as  well  as  those  between  the 
Kennebec  and  Penobscot  rivers.  E.  of  the  Penobscot 
the  French  had  possession,  and  very  little  improvement 


was  made  there  till  after  t  he  revolution  of  177 5,  although 
Fir  William  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stil  ling,  had  a  grant  of 
the  whole  country  to  Pemaquid,  including  Nova  Scotia. 
On  the  division  by  the  Plymouth  Company  of  their  pat¬ 
ent  among  the  proprietors,  the  portion  lying  between 
Piscataqua  and  Kennebec  rivers  was  awarded  toGorges, 
in  1635.  con  firmed  by  the  king  in  1639, and  lie  forthwith 
established  a  regular  govt.  o»*er  it,  under  his  deputy, 
assisted  by  an  assembly  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  peo¬ 
ple;  and  by  the  royal  patent  of  confirmation  it  received 
the  name  which  is  now  extended  over  the  whole  terri¬ 
tory.  Ilis  govt,  continued  under  himself  and  heirs,  with 
occasional  interruption,  during  the  period  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  in  England,  and  the  usurpation  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  until  1677,  when  the  heirs,  wearied  of  the  con¬ 
flicts  with  Massachusetts  for  jurisdiction,  sold  their  in¬ 
terest  tc  that  persistent  colony  for  $6,250.  The  prov. 
between  tbe  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  rivers  was  grant¬ 
ed  by  Charles  II.,  in  1664.  to  bis  brother  the  Duke  of 
York  (afterwards  James  II.),  who  had  the  year  before 
purchased  the  territory  awarded  to  the  Earl  of  Stirling 
in  the  division  of  the  country,  of  his  heirs,  and  imme¬ 
diately  established  a  sea t^  of  govt,  there  at  the  city  of 
Pemaquid.  where  a  strong  fort  was  built.  This  country 
was  surrendered  to  Mass,  in  1686,  who  took  possession, 
exercised  govt,  over  it  as  far  K.  as  Penobscot,  which, 
with  all  the  territory  E-  to  the  St.  Croix  and  Nova  Sco- 
tin,  was  confirmed  to  her  by  t lie  Provincial  charter  ot 
1691.  She  afterwards  re’inquislied  Nova  Scotia,  hut  all 
the  remainder  was  seem  ed  to  her  by  the  treaty  of  1j83, 
which  established  the  independence  of  the  U  States,  and 
she  retained  possession  and  jurisdiction  until  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  1820  took  place,  which  constituted  M.  a  separate 
and  independent  member  of  tbe  Federal  Union,  lop. 
in  1870,  626,915;  (of  which  1.606  are  colored)  chiefly  in 
the  S  anil  central  parts ;  a  few  Indians  are  found  on  the 
Penobscot  Hiver  and  Passama.|Uoddy  Bay.  See  Supp't. 

Maine.  Main,  or  May  it.  a  river  of  Central  Germany, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  White  and  Red  Maine, in 
Bavaria,  24  m.  N.W.  of  Bayreuth.  The  M.  flow's  gene¬ 
rally  W.,  a  course  of  300  in  ,  fulling  into  tlm  Rhine  oppo- 
site'Mentz.  It  is  navigable  for  the  last  220  m. 

Main**,  an  ancient  prov.  in  the  W.  of  France,  now  com¬ 
prised  iu  the  depts.  of  Mayenue  and  Sarthe. 
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Maine,  a  river  of  Ireland,  flowing  into  Castlemain 
Harbor. 

Maine,  in  Illinois,  &  post-township  of  Cook  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,142. 

Maine,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Linn  co. ;  pop.  894. 

Maine,  in  N*w  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Broome  co.,  abt.  70  m.  S.  of  Syracuse;  pop.  of  township 
abt.  1,609. 

Maine,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Columbia  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  529. 

Maine  Prairie,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  So¬ 
lano  co..  abt.  18  in.  N.E.  ol  Suesin  City. 

Maine  Prairie,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-townshp  of 
Stearns  co. 

Mitines'biirg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Tioga 
co.,  abt.  42  m.  N.  of  Williamsport. 

Maine-el-Loire,  ( main-ai'lwawr ,)  a  dept,  of  France, 
formed  from  the  old  prov.  of  Anjou,  in  Lat.  between  47° 
and  47°  50'  N  ,  Lon.  0°  and  1  W.,  having  N.  the  depts. 
Mayenne  and  Sarthe,  E.  Indre-et-Loire,  S.  Vienne,  Deux- 
Sevres,  and  Vendee,  W,  Loire-InfSrieure.  Area ,  2.784 
sq.  in.  The  surface  is  generally  undulating.  The  soil 
is  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The  priucipal  rivers 
are  the  Loire,  which  intersects  it  from  E.  to  W.,  the 
Anthion,  Maine,  Thonet,  and  Lay  on.  Prod.  Ilemp,  flax, 
fruits,  grain,  and  cattle.  Min.  Granite,  marble,  flint, 
and  slate.  Manuf.  Linens,  ginghams,  calicoes,  sail¬ 
cloth,  &c.  The  chief  towns  are  Angers,  the  cap.,  Bauge, 
Beauprean,  Sauniur,  and  Segre.  Pop.  532,325. 

Mai n '-hamper,  n.  [Fr.  main,  hand,  and  Eng.  lwm- 
per.]  A  hamper  portable  by  the  hand;  a  hand-basket 
for  carrying  grapes  to  t lie  wine- press. 

Maill'-keel,  n.  ( Naut .)  The  chief  or  inner  keel  of  a 
vessel,  as  distinguished  from  the  false,  keel.  See  Keel. 

Main  -land.  n.  The  continent ;  the  priucipal  laud,  as 
distinguished  from  an  island. 

Main  land  of  Shetland,  or  Zetland,  the  largest 
of  the  Shetland  islands.  Ext.  60  m.  long  from  N.  to  S., 
and  from  6  to  18  broad.  Desc.  The  interior  is  moun¬ 
tainous  and  barren  ;  but  along  the  shores  the  soil  is  only 
moderately  fertile,  aud  interspersed  with  marshy  plains. 
Pop.  16,000. 

Main  -links,  n.  (Mach.)  The  links  in  the  parallel  mo¬ 
tion  which  connect  the  piston-rod  to  the  beam  of  a 
steam-engine. 

Main'ly,  adv.  Chiefly;  principally;  cardinally. 

“A  vice  inductive  mainly  to  the  sin  of  Eve.”  —  Milton.. 

— Greatly  :  to  a  high  degree;  mightily  ;  absolutely. 

Main  mast,  n.  (Naut.)  The  principal  mast  in  a  ship 
or  vessel. 

Mai n 'or,  n.  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  See  Manner. 

Main'pernahle,  a.  (Law.)  Bailable;  admissible 
to  mainprise  ;  permitting  the  giving  of  surety  of  main¬ 
pernors. 

Main 'pernor,  n.  (Law.)  A  surety  or  bail  for  ap¬ 
pearance  at  a  specified  day. 

Mai n  prise,  n.  [Fr.  main ,  the  hand,  and  pris,  taken.] 
(Eng.  Law.)  The  taking  or  receiviugof  a  person  into 
friendly  custody,  who  might  otherwise  be  committed  to 
prison,  upon  security  given  that  he  shall  be  forthcom¬ 
ing  at  a  time  and  place  assigned.  Mainprise  differs 
from  bail  in  that  he  who  is  maiuprised  is  said  to  be  at 
large  until  the  day  of  his  appearance;  but  he  that  is 
bailed  is  not  said  to  be  at  large,  or  at  his  own  liberty, 
but  may  be  confined  by  his  sureties.  The  writ  of  main¬ 
prise  is  directed  to  a  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  take 
sureties  for  the  prisoners  appearauce,  usually  called 
mainpernors,  and  to  set  him  at  large. 

— v.  a.  (Law.)  To  allow  to  go  at  large,  on  surety  of 
mainpernors; — said  of  a  prisoner. 

Main  sail,  n.  (Naut.)  The  principal  sail  of  a  ship. 

Main'sheet,  n.  (Naut.)  The  sheet  of  the  mainsail. 

Mai ii 'spring*,  n.  The  chief  spring  or  fountain;  the 
principal  spring  of  any  mechanical  contrivance,  as  a 
watch  or  timepiece  ;  —  hence,  the  governing  motive ;  the 
ruling  cause  of  action. 

Mai n 'stay,  n.  (Naut.)  The  stay  reaching  from  the 
foot  of  a  ship’s  foremast  to  the  maintop. — Chief  re¬ 
liance;  main  dependence  ;  principal  support. 

Maintain',  r.  n.  [Fr.  maintmir ;  Lat.  mantis,  the 
hand,  and  teneo ,  to  hold.]  To  hold,  preserve,  or  keep 
in  any  particular  state,  position,  or  condition;  to  sus¬ 
tain;  to  support;  to  keep  or  bear  up:  to  u.-hold;  to 
keep;  not  to  suffer  to  fail  or  to  decline;  as,  to  maintain 
one’s  present  reputation,  to  maintain  the  blood  in  a 
state  of  richness,  to  maintain  a  certain  head  of  steam. 
—  To  hold  or  defend;  to  keep  possession  of ;  to  hold 
out ;  not  to  surrender,  lose,  or  relinquish. 

"  This  place,  these  pledges  of  your  love  maintain."  —  Di-yden. 

— To  justify;  to  vindicate;  to^upport  argument;  to  sus¬ 
tain  by  intellectual  force;  to  stand  to  as  being  just  or 
defensible;  as,  his  claim  cannot  be  maintained  by  law. 
— To  continue  ;  to  keep  up  ;  to  persist  in  ;  not  to  suffer 
to  cease  or  fail ;  as,  to  maintain  secrecy. 

“  Some  did  the  song,  and  some  the  choir  maintain ."  —  Drydcn. 

.—To  support;  to  keep  up;  to  ben*  or  sustain  the  expense 
of;  to  supply  with  things  needful  and  necessary;  as,  to 
maintain  a  family. 

— v.  n.  To  assert,  as  a  tenet;  to  affirm  a  position. 

Maintainable,  a.  That  may  l*e  maintained,  sup¬ 
ported,  preserved,  or  sustained;  that  may  be  defended 
or  kept  by  force  or  resistance;  vindicable;  defensible; 
justifiable. 

Maintain'er,  n.  One  who  maintains;  one  who  sup¬ 
ports,  defends,  preserves,  justifies,  sustains,  or  vindicates. 
“The  maintainers  and  cherishers  of  a  regular  devotion.”  South 

Maintain'or,  n.  (Crim.  Law.)  Om*  who  maintains 
or  seconds  a  cause  depending  between  others  by  furnish¬ 
ing  money,  &c. 

Main  tenance,  n.  Act  of  maintaining;  sustenance; 


sustentation  ;  support  by  means  of  snpplies  of  food,' 
clothing, and  other  conveniences;  defence;  vindication; 
protection;  security  from  failure  or  decline. 

“  God  assigned  Adam  maintenance  of  life."— Hooker. 

— That  which  maintains,  upholds,  or  supports;  that  which 
supplies  conveniences;  means  of  sustenance  or  protec¬ 
tion  ;  as,  a  bare  maintenance ,  a  separate  maintenance. 

(Crim.  Law.)  An  officious  intermeddling  in  a  suit 
that  in  no  way  belongs  to  one,  by  maintaining  and  assist¬ 
ing  either  party  with  money,  or  otherwise  to  prosecute 
or  defend  it. 

Cap  of  Maintenance.  (Her.)  In  England,  a  cap  of 
honor  formerly  worn  by  dukes,  as  indicative  of  their 
rank.  —  A  fur  cap  of  office  worn  by  the  Lord-Mayor  of 
London  in  state  pageants. 

Maiii'teiion.  Fran^oise  d’Aubigne,  Marchioness  i>e, 
who  rose  to  share  the  throne  of  France,  was  b.  1635,  in 
the  prison  of  Niort,  where  her  father,  Constant  d’Au- 
bigne,  was  confined  for  having  killed  his  first  wife  and 
her  lover,  whom  he  had  taken  in  adultery.  On  his  re¬ 
lease,  he  went  with  his  family  to  Martinique,  and  died 
there  in  1646,  leaving  his  widow  so  poor  that  she  re¬ 
turned  to  Europe  without  this  child,  who  was  sent  after 
her  to  France’,  and  there  taken  under  the  protection  of 
her  aunt,  Madame  Yillette,  who  brought  her  up  in  the 
Protestant  persuasion,  from  which,  owing  to  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  her  mother,  a  strict  Catholic,  she  was  after¬ 
wards  converted.  Subsequently,  being  left  in  very  re¬ 
duced  circumstances,  she  married  the  celebrated  poet 
aud  novelist  Scarron.  On  his  death,  in  1660,  she  obtained 
the  continuance  of  his  pension  through  the  intercession 
of  Madame  de  Montespan.w  ho  also  appointed  her  govern¬ 
ess  of  the  children  which  she  had  by  Louis  XIV.  This 
connection  brought  her  under  the  notic  e  of  the  monarch, 
who  increased  her  pension,  and  in  1679  changed  her 
name  to  M .,  giving  her  an  estate  with  that  title.  Be¬ 
coming  fond  of  her  society,  he  gradually  passed  from 
intimacy  to  love;  Montespan  was  supplanted,  and  La 
Chaise,  his  confessor,  having  advised  him  to  sanction  his 
wishes  by  a  secret  but  formal  marriage,  it  was  solem¬ 
nized  in  I6S5.  After  her  elevation,  she  lived  in  a  sort  of 
retirement  from  the  world.  Louis  visited  her  several 
times  a  day,  and  transacted  business  with  his  ministers 
in  her  apartments,  while  she  read  or  otherwise  employed 
herself.  The  king,  who  sometimes  teased  her  with  his 
ill-humor,  endeavored  to  atone  for  this  by  proofs  of  his 
esteem  such  as  he  had  never  shown  to  any  other  woman. 
But  she  feared  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  nation,  and 
would  receive  nothing  more  than  the  estate  of  M ,  with 
a  pension  of  48,000  livres.  Having  founded  the  school 
of  St.  Cyr,  for  the  education  of  poor  girls  of  good  family, 
she  retired  to  it  after  the  death  of  the  king,  and  there 
passed  the  remainder  of  her  life.  She  d.,  generally  re¬ 
spected,  in  1719.  Her  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  have 
been  printed,  —  the  former  in  three  volumes,  the  latter 
in  nine. 

Main 'top,  n.  (Naut.)  The  top  of  a  ship’s  mainmast. 

“  From  their  maintop  joyful  news  they  hear.” —  Drydcn. 

Main'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co. 

Main'ville.  in  Pennsylvania,  apost-vill.  of  Columbia  co. 

Mai II 'yard,  n.  (Naut.)  The  yard  which  holds  the 
mainsail,  supported  by  the  mainmast. 

Mairwar'ra,  a  mountainous  tract  of  Rajpootann,  In¬ 
dia,  in  Lat.  bet.  25°  25'  and  26°  10'  N.,  Lon.  bet.  73°  50' 
aud  74°  30'  E.  Ext.  About  100  m.  long,  w  ith  an  average 
breadth  of  15  miles.  Min.  Iron,  antimony,  copper,  and 
lead.  Pop.  40,000. 

Mais'tre,  Joseph,  (Count  de.)  adistinguishsd  supporter 
of  absolutism  and  the  papacy,  was  b.  at  Chambery,  in 
Savoy,  1755.  Driven  by  the  invasion  of  t lie  French 
from  his  native  country,  he  went  to  Turin,  whence,  after 
publishing  his  first  work,  he  was  sent  by  the  king  of 
Sardinia  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  remained  until  1817,  when  he  w*as  recalled  to 
Piedmont,  where  he  became  minister  of  state  in  1818. 
His  literary  career  began  in  1796,  with  his  work  enti¬ 
tled,  Considerations  sur  la  France ,  in  which  he  com¬ 
bated  the  revolutionary  doctrines  then  in  vogue.  In 
1810  appeared  his  Eisai  sur  le  Principe  Gtnirateur  des 
Institutions  lhlitiques,  and  ten  years  later  he  published 
his  most  celebrated  work  Du  Pape,  the  best  defence, 
perhaps,  of  papal  infallibility  that  has  appeared  in  mod¬ 
ern  times.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  Soirf.es  de  Saint 
l*etersbourg,  and  Examen  Critique  de  la  P/iilosophie  de 
Bacon,  both  posthumous  publications.  D.  1821.  —  His 
younger  brother,  Xavier,  who  also  went  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  during  the  revolutionary  period,  gained  great  celeb¬ 
rity  by  his  Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre,  Le  Lepreux 
de  la  CLM  YAoste,  Le_  Prisonnier  du  Caucase ,  and  Pras- 
corie,  the  last  being  an  interesting  narrative  of  filial  de¬ 
votion  on  the  part  of  a  young  Siberian  girl.  D.  1S52. 

Maixeut.  (St.,)  (maix'a.)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Deux-Sevres,  on  the  Sevre-Niortaise,  36  ni.  from  Poic- 
tiers.  Manuf.  Principally  woollen  goods.  Pop.  5,000. 

Maize,  (muz.)  n.  [Sp.  (from  the  Haytian)  maiz ;  Ir. 
maise ,  food.]  (Bot.)  Sen  Zea. 

Maize'll  a,  n.  A  fine  flour  prepared  from  maize  or  In¬ 
dian  corn. 

“lajes'tic,  a.  Exhibiting  majesty;  possessing  dignity 
of  mien  or  person  :  of  august,  stately,  or  imposing  pres¬ 
ence  or  manner;  regal;  princely;  of  lofty  port  or  car¬ 
riage. 

“  And  forth  he  moved,  majestic  as  a  god.’* —  Pope. 

— Splendid;  grand;  magnificent;  pompous;  stately. 

**  Get  the  start  of  this  majestic  world,  and  bear  the  palm.” — Shake. 

\ — Sublime;  devoted;  lofty;  dignified;  stately. 

“  His  face  yet  shone  majestic,  though  in  ruin.”  — Milton. 

Majes'tical,  a.  Majestic;  elevated.  (R.) 

Majes'tically.  adv.  With  majesty,  dignity,  or  gran- 

|  deur;  loftily;  imposingly. 
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1  Majes’tioal  ness,  n.  State,  quality,  or  manner  of 

being  majestic. 

Maj'esty,  n.  [Fr.  majestf ;  Lat.  majeslas ,  from  mag- 
nus,  great.  See  Magistrate.]  Greatness  of  appearance; 
grandeur  ;  stateliness  ;  imposing  dignity  of  aspect,  man¬ 
ner.  or  bearing  ;  exalted  loftiness  of  mien  or  demeanor ; 
generally  used  in  reference  or  application  to  regal  or 
sovereign  rank. 

“  The  Lord  reigueth  ;  he  is  clothed  with  majesty.” — Psalm  xciii.  1. 

— Dignity  of  presence;  elevation  of  manner ;  loftiness  of 
style  or  action.  r 

•*  The  might  —  the  majesty  of  loveliness.  ’  —  Byron. 

— A  title  of  highest  honor,  derived  from  the  Romans,  by 
whom  it  was  first  used  to  designate  the  supreme  power 
and  dignity  of  the  people  collectively  (mojestus  populi 
Romani).  The  majestas  was  also  ascribed  to  the  high¬ 
est  chosen  representatives  of  the  people;  as  dictators, 
consuls,  aud  the  senate.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  re¬ 
public,  this  title  and  dignity  was  assumed  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperors,  and  after  them  it  was  adopted  by  the 
emperors  of  the  West.  The  attribute  of  majesty  was 
nut  given  to  kings  till  a  much  later  period.  The  court¬ 
iers  introduced  the  title  in  France  under  Henry  II.,  and 
in  England  it  was  first  adopted  by  Henry  VIII.  It  is 
now  generally  borne  by  all  emperors  and  kings  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  except  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  who  is  styled  high¬ 
ness.  The  official  title  of  the  emperor  of  Austria  is  im¬ 
perial-royal  Majesty  (kaistrlich-L oniyliche  Majestiit).  On 
the  continent  of  Europe,  majesty  is  used  also  to  denote 
the  royal  dignity  and  privileges  derived  therefrom,  even 
in  the  case  of  princes  w  ho  have  not  personally  the  title  ; 
and  it  has  sometimes  also  been  retained  in  the  case  of 
abdicated  monarchs.  The  l’ope  conferred  the  title  of 
Apostolic  Majesty  on  Stephen,  the  first  king  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  this  is  still  borne  by  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
as  his  representative.  At  a  later  period  the  papal  see 
conferred  the  title  of  Catholic  Majesty  on  the  kings  of 
Spain,  of  Most  Christian  Majesty  on  the  kings  of  France, 
and  of  Most  Faithful  Ma  jesty  on  the  kings  of  Portugal. 

Ma  jol'ica,  n.  A  name  given  by  the  Italians  to  FaI- 
ence,  q.  v. 

Major,  a.  [Lat.  comp,  of magvus,  from  0.  Lat.  majus , 
great,  from  mago,  Sansk.  manh,  to  increase.]  Greater 
in  number,  quantity,  or  extent ;  as,  the  major  part  of 
the  audience,  the  major  part  of  one’s  income,  &c.  —  Of 
greater  dignity,  value,  or  importance. 

**  Full  Greek,  full  fame  .  .  .  my  major  vow  lies  here.  "  —  Shake. 

( Mus .)  A  term  noting  that  of  the  two  modern  modes 
in  w  hich  the  third  is  four  semitones  above  the  tonic  or 
key-note.  It  is  also  employed  to  indicate  those  inter¬ 
vals  which  contain  the  greatest  number  of  semitones 
under  the  same  denomination  ;  as,  a  third  consisting  of 
four  semitones  instead  of  only  three,  is  called  a  major 
third  ;  or  a  sixth,  containing  nine  instead  of  eight  semi¬ 
tones,  is  termed  a  major  sixth. 

(Logic.)  It  is  applied  to  the  first  proposition  of  a  reg¬ 
ular  syllogism,  because  it  has  a  more  extensive  sense 
than  the  minor  proposition.  Thus,  no  unholy  man  is 
qualified  for  happiness  in  heaven  (major)-,  every  map  in 
his  natural  state  is  unholy  (minor);  therefore,  no  man 
in  his  natural  state  is  qualified  for  happiness  in  heaven 
(conclusion  or  inference). 

— n.  One  who  is  greater,  particularly  in  years. 

(Mil.)  In  the  British  army,  the  field  officer  next  in 
rank  above  a  captain,  and  immediately  inferior  to  a 
lieutenant-colonel.  This  class  of  field  officers  was  not 
known  before  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and 
even  at  the  present  time  the  grade  does  not  exist  in  the 
artillery  or  engineers.  In  the  United  States  army  the 
grade  of  major  is  co-ordinate  with  that  of  lieutenant- 
commander  in  the  navy. 

Brigade  Major  is  a  staff-officer  who  performs  for  a 
brigade,  or  in  garrison,  duties  equivalent  to  those  of  a 
major  in  a  regiment  or  battalion. 

Major-General.  See  General. 

(Log.)  The  first  proposition  of  p  regular  syllogism. 

Majora'na.  n.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  the  Ar.  mar* 
yamych  ]  (Bot )  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Lamiacese. 
The  species  M.  hortensis  (Origanum  Majorana  of  Lin¬ 
naeus)  is  the  sweet  marjoram  of  the  gardens,  so  much 
used  as  a  flavoring  herb  by  the  cook.  It  is  retained  in 
the  materia  medira  as  a  stimulant  and  carminative,  but 
is  scarcely  ever  used  medicinally.  The  common  mar- 
jorani  belongs  to  the  genus  Origanum. 

Majorat,  (ma-zho-ra',)  n.  |Fr.,  from  Lat.  major.]  A 
term  applied  in  some  of  the  states  of  continental  Europe 
to  the  right  of  succession  to  an  estate  according  to  age. 

Ma'jorate,  n.  Rank  or  office  of  a  major. 

Major  ca,  (Sp.  Mollorca.  mol-yor’la,)  the  largest  of 
the  Balearic  Islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  belonging 
to  Spain,  from  the  E.  coast  of  which  it  is  110  m.  distant. 
Its  greatest  length  is  48  m  ,  breadth  42  m.  Area,  1,340 
sq.  in.  The  surface  is  extremely  uneven,  and  is  divided 
by  a  range  of  mountains,  the  highest  of  which,  the 
Silla  de  Forillos.  rises  5  114  ft  above  the  sea.  The  rivers, 
or  rather  torrents,  of  M.  are  short,  rapid,  and  very  nu¬ 
merous,  and  afford  great  facilities  for  irrigation.  The 
climate  is  very  mild  and  salubrious,  the  thermometer  in 
winter  seldom  falling  below  48°,  and  generally  averag¬ 
ing  65°;  while  in  summer  the  temperature  varies  from 
84°  to  88°  Fahr. ;  but  the  heat  is  not  oppressive,  owing  to 
the  constant  sea-breezes.  Agriculture  is  very  back¬ 
ward;  still  large  quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
raised,  chiefly  olives,  oranges.  Ac. ;  also  saffron.  Min. 
Granite,  sienite.  porphyry,  coal,  and  iron.  There  are 
also  salt  marshes.  The  trade  of  M..  relatively  to  its 
size,  is  very  considerable,  chiefly  with  Spain,  France, 
and  England.  The  principal  towns  are  Palma,  the  cap. 
(sometimes  also  called  Majorca),  Llnmayor,  Compos, 
Sauteuay,  Falaniche,  and  Soller.  Pop.  about  250,000. 
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Majorcan,  ( maUydr'kan ,)  u.  ( Geog .)  A  'fttive  or  in¬ 
habitant  ot  Majorca. 

— a.  (Geog.)  Belonging  or  having  reference  to  Majorca, 
or  its  people. 

Major- Do' mo,  n.  [Lat.  nwjor-domus ,  greater  officer 
of  the  house.)  {Hist.)  In  the  courts  of  those  kingdoms 
which  were  formed  out  of  the  fragments  of  the  \\  estern 
Empire,  three  different  offices  seem  to  be  designated  by 
this  title:  1.  The  maitre  U'hotel,  or  chief  officer  of  the 
prince’s  table,  prefect  us  menses ,  architriclinus ,  dapifer , 
&c.;  2.  The  mayor  of  the  palace  (ctconomus,  steward; ; 

3.  The  first  minister,  prefect  of  the  palace,  count  of  the 
palace,  Ac.  Charles  Martel  is  termed  major-domos  by 
some  ancient  historians.  This  title  became  in  later  times 
confounded  with  that  of  seneschal.  In  Germany,  under 
the  Othos  and  the  house  of  Suabia,  the  dapiler  was  an 
officer  of  high  rank,  who  bore,  among  other  duties,  the 
standard  of  his  sovereign.  The  count-palatine  was  dapi¬ 
fer  of  the  empire;  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  arch-dapiter. 

In  England  he  was  a  personage  of  less  distinction,  ami 
his  superscription  generally  appears  last  among  the  at¬ 
testing  witnesses  to  ancient  charters. 

Majoria'niis,  Juuus  Valerius,  a  Roman  emperor, 
was  raised  to  the  throne  in  457.  lie  made  war  against 
the  Vandals  with  success,  and  drove  Genseric  from  Italy. 
But  the  great  fleet  which  he  prepared  for  the  invasion 
of  Africa  was  burnt  by  the  Vandals.  He  governed  with 
equity  and  prudence,  made  excellent  laws,  and  might 
probably  have  longer  averted  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire,  had  he  not  been  deposed  and  murdered  in  461. 
after  a  reign  of  less  than  4  years. 

Majority,  n.  [Fr.  majoriU,  from  Lat.  major .  greater  ] 
The  greater  number  of  persons  constituting  any  body  or 
corporation,  by  the  opinions  of  whom  their  acts  are 
generally  determined;  as,  a  majority  of  votes.  —  The 
state  of  being  of  full  age.  —  The  office  of  a  major;  rna- 
jorate. 

Maj'onn.  n.  Same  as  Madjoun,  q.  r. 

Majus'ctile,  n.  A  capital  letter  employed  in  ancient 
Latin  MSS. 

M ak  al  1  a  li ,  or  Mac u  1 1  a Ii .( mak-aVla  ,)a  sea  port- 1  o  w  n 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia,  800  in.  E.N.E.  of  the  port  of 
Aden;  Lat.  14°  30'  N.,  Lon.  49°  6'  E.  M.  has  a  commo¬ 
dious  and  well  protected  harbor,  and  is  much  frequented 
by  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  supplies.  It  has 
a  trade  in  gums,  hides,  senna,  coffee,  and  other  native 
produce.  Pop.  4,500.  # 

Make,  v.  a.,  (imp.  and  pp.  made.)  [A  S.  mactan  ;  Ger. 
machen ;  D .  maken;  Dan.  mu  ye ;  Swed.-Goth.  maka. 
Perhaps  from  Sansk.  Jttanh ,  to  grow,  the  origin  of  Lat. 
magnus ,  great,  and  Goth,  mag ,  to  be  able,  the  idea  of 
the  form  being  suggested  by  growth.]  To  bring  into 
being  or  existence  ;  to  cause  to  be  or  to  exist;  to  create; 
to  form  ;  to  fashion  ;  to  model ;  to  frame;  —  hence,  to  fab¬ 
ricate  ;  to  construct ;  to  mould  ;  to  give  existence  to  in  a 
certain  form. 

“  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men."  —  Acts. 

_ To  form  or  devise  that  which  is  artificial  or  unnatural; 

as,  made  dishes,  in  cookery. 

«•  T‘  excel  the  natural  with  made  delights.’’  —  Spenser. 

_ To  cause  to  have  any  quality  ;  to  bring  into  any  state 

or  condition  ;  to  do;  to  perform  ;  to  execute;  to  accom¬ 
plish  ;  to  put  into  practice ;  —  frequently  employed  with 
a  noun  to  present  a  phrase  equivalent  to  the  simple 
verb  agreeing  with  such  noun  ;  as.  to  make  icpreseuta- 
tion,  for  to  represent,  to  ma  e  a  note  of,  for  to  note. 

••  In  hope  to  merit  Heaven  by  making  earth  a  hell.  ’  —  Byron. 
—To  raise,  as  perfect;  to  gain  or  get,  ns  the  fruits  of  exer¬ 
tion  ;  to  collect ;  to  gather  acquisitively  :  to  have  accrue 
to  one  ;  as,  he  has  made  his  fortune,  to  make  a  profit  out 
of  the  transaction,  Ac  ;  —  and  infrequently,  to  suffer  ;  to 
incur;  to  result  in  loss  or  distress. 

••  The  loss  was  private  that  I  made.  ‘  —  Dryden. 

—To  find  the  number  or  amount  of  by  computation, 
measuring,  weighing,  Ac.;  to  discover  by  enumeration  ; 
to  determine  by  calculation  ;  as,  they  made  the  sum- 
total  above  the  estimate. —  To  travel  over;  to  pass  over 
the  distance  of;  as,  we  made  the  land  at  nightfall,  they 
made  the  journey  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

_ To  render  thriving  or  prosperous;  to  put  in  a  safe,  pro¬ 
fitable,  or  favorable  condition;  to  render  auspicious;  as, 
the  business  makes  him  rich. 

««  Who  makes  or  ruins  with  a  smile  or  frown.'  —  Dryden. 

_ To  bring  into  any  state  or  condition  which  is  denoted 

by  ft  qualifying  noun,  verb,  or  adjective;  to  constitute; 
as,  to  make  public,  to  make  a  fool  ot  one  s  self,  Ac. 

“Obedience  . . .  makes  slaves  of  men  .'—Shelley. 

_ To  cause  to  do,  act,  or  assume  to  be;  to  compose  or  form 

subjectively  ;  to  represent;  to  show  ;  to  esteem. 

**  He  is  not  that  goose  aud  ass  that  V alia  would  make  him.  Baker. 
_ To  force;  to  compel ;  to  constrain  ;  to  require  ;  to  de¬ 
mand  ;  to  cause;  as,  he  was  made  to  apologize.  —  To 
constitute,  as  parts  united  in  a  whole;  to  make  up;  to 
settle ;  to  establish ;  to  cause  to  conform  or  cohere ;  to 
form  ;  to  compose,  as  parts,  materials,  or  ingredients. 

“A  Persian's  Heaven  is  eas'ly  made, 

’Tia  but  black  eyes  aud  lemonade.”— Moore. 

_ To  reach  ;  to  arrive  in  sight  of,  n s  land  ;  to  attain  ;  to 

approach’  so  as  to  come  within  observation. 

**  I've  made  the  port,  and  laugh  securely  at  the  lazy  storm.” Dryden. 
—To  perform ;  to  execute,  as  the  functions  of;  to  turn  to 
use ;  to  serve  or  answer  for ;  to  become ;  as,  she  made  him 
an  excellent  wife. 

“  A  fellow-feeling  makes  one  wondrous  kind.’  —  Garrick. 

To  make  away,  to  kill ;  to  destroy  ;  to  remove  from 

011 !"  xhesLere  they  that  made  away  his  brother."— Shake. 

To  transfer ;  to  alienate ;  to  make  over ;  to  convert ;  as, 


to  make  atony  with  an  estate.  —  To  make  a  bed.  to  pro- 1 
pare  a  bed  for  lying  on.  —  To  make  account  of.  to  esteem  ;  j 
to  regard  ;  to  i>e  favorably  inclined  to  ;  to  have  a  good 
opinion  of.  —  To  make  amends ,  to  afford  redress,  com¬ 
pensation,  or  satisfaction  ;  to  make  good,  as  loss  or  det¬ 
riment;  to  replace  with  an  equivalent. 

“  Oh,  doth  not  a  moment  like  this  make  amends  t  "—Moore. 

To  make  believe ,  to  act  as  if;  to  assume;  to  pretend.— 
To  make,  choice  of  to  select ;  to  choose:  to  take,  by  way 
of  preference  or  election  ;  as,  he  made  choice  oj  a  woman 
who  proved  a  vixen. —  To  make  default.  (Law.)  To 
neglect  to  answer;  to  fail  to  put  in  appearance.— 
To  make  free  with ,  to  treat  without  ceremony;  to  take 
freedoms  with  ;  as.  to  make  free  with  a  person’s  reputa¬ 
tion. —  To  make  good,  to  maintain  ;  to  defend ;  to  jus¬ 
tify  ;  to  vindicate;  to  uphold. 

"  I  11  either  die,  or  I  ‘11  make  good  the  place.’  — Dryden . 

To  fulfil ;  to  execute ;  to  accomplish  ;  to  redeem. 

“  This  letter  doth  make  good  the  friar  a  word.  Shahs . 

To  afford  compensation  for ;  to  render  by  an  equivalent; 
as,  to  make  good  any  damage.  —  To  make  light  of,  to 
consider  as  of  no  consequence  ;  to  deem  as  immaterial ; 
to  esteem  as  of  small  moment  or  value;  to  regard  with 
indifference  or  contempt. 

“  They  make  light  of  it,  aud  went  their  ways. ‘—Matt.  xx.  5. 

To  moke  love  to,  to  address  in  language  of  affection  or 
tenderness  ;  to  court;  to  seek  to  gain  the  affections  of; 
to  play  the  gallant. 

To  make  merry ,  to  fenst ;  to  revel ;  to  carouse  ;  to  be 
jovial  ;  to  partake  ot  a  festive  entertainment. 

**  A  hundred  pound  or  two,  to  make  merry  withal.  —Shake. 

To  make  much  of,  to  cherish  ;  to  foster :  to  treat  with 
esteem  or  high  consideration ;  to  consider  as  of  great 
worth  or  value;  to  cocker.  “  It  is  good  discretion  not  I 
to  make  too  muchof  any  man  at  the  first.”  (Bacon.)  —  To  ^ 
make  no  difference,  to  possess  no  weight,  influence,  or  effi- 1 
cacy;  to  be  a  matter  of  unimportance  or  indifference.  —  I 
To  make  no  doubt,  to  be  confident ;  to  entertain  no  doubt. 

_ To  make  no  matter ,  to  make  no  difference;  to  be  pro- 1 

ductive  of  no  weight  or  importance.  —  To  make  nothing 
for,  to  be  of  no  value  or  efficacy  for;  to  have  no  cogent  l 
or  operative  effect;  as,  his  denial  makes  nothing  for 
Ills  case.  —  To  make  oath.  (Law.)  To  swear  according 
to  judicial  form.  —  To  make  of,  to  understand ;  to  com¬ 
prehend. 

••  i  could  not  make  anything  o/bis  book.”—  Addison. 

To  effect ;  to  produce  from  ;  to  obtain,  as  a  result ;  as. 
to  make  the  most  of  one’s  opportunity.  —  To  consider; 
to  account;  to  esteem  ;  to  view. 

“  Makes  she  no  more  of  me  than  a  slave?  "—Dryden. 

To  male  out,  to  learn  ;  to  elucidate;  to  obtain  a  lucid 
explanation  or  understanding  ot ;  us,  I  cannot  make  out 
your  meaning. 

To  prove  ;  to  evince;  to  establish  by  testimony  or  argu¬ 
ment;  as,  to  make  out  a  clear  case. 

•*  I  dare  engage  to  make  it  out,  that  they  will  have  their  full 
principal  and  xuterest  at  six  per  ceut." — Swift. 

To  afford ;  to  furnish  ;  to  supply  ;  to  find  ;  as,  he  had  a 
difficulty  to  make  out  the  money.  —  To  fare ;  as,  he  made 
out  a  capital  dinner. —  To  make  over ,  to  convey;  to 
transfer  the  title  of;  to  alienate;  as,  to  make  over  a 
property  by  deed  of  gilt. 

•*  Age  aud  youth  cannot  bemarf*  oner.”  — Collier . 

To  make  sail.  (Kaut.)  To  set  an  additional  quan 


To  make  against,  to  tend  to  harm  or  disadvantage ;  to 
produce  a  bad  effect;  as,  this  proceeding  makes  against 
my  plans. —  To  make  as  if,  to  pretend  that ;  to  assume 
that ;  to  make  appear  that. 

•*  It  is  the  unanimous  opiuion  of  your  friends,  that  you  make 
as  if  you  hanged  yourself.  ’  —  Ar  but  knot. 

To  make  away  with,  to  destroy  ;  to  kill  :  to  remove  out 
of  the  way.  — To  make  bold,  to  venture;  to  dare;  to  risk  ; 
to  take  liberty  ;  to  presume  ;  as,  to  make  bold  to  ques¬ 
tion  a  man’s  veracity.  —  To  make  for,  to  favor ;  to  in¬ 
cline  to  profit  or  advantage;  as,  competition  between 
rival  tradesmen  makes  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
To  tend  or  move  toward ;  to  direct  a  course  or  way 
toward;  as.  the  ship  being  in  distress  made  far  a  port. 
—  To  make  out,  to  accomplish ;  to  be  finally  successful ; 
as,  lie  makes  out  to  live  somehow. — To  make  up,  to  com¬ 
pose;  to  combine  for  a  purpose;  as,  let  us  make  up  a 
rubber  at  whist.  —  To  draw  nigh;  to  approach;  as,  he 
impudently  made  up  to  the  lady.  —  To  become  amica¬ 
ble;  to  cause  to  be  reconciled;  as,  making  up  a  disa¬ 
greement. —  To  make  up  for,  to  compensate;  to  atone; 
to  set  instead  of ;  to  furnish  by  an  equivalent;  as,  noth¬ 
ing  can  make  up  his  loss  to  her. —  To  make  up  with ,  to 
adjust  differences  or  dissensions  with  ;  to  become  friendly 
to;  as,  he  has  made,  up  with  his  wife. —  To  make  with, 
to  concur,  agree,  or  coincide  with  ;  to  join  issue  with. 

••  Antiquity  .  .  .  making  with  that  which  law  doth  establish.” 

Hooker. 

Make,  n.  Constitution  of  bodily  parts  ;  form  ;  shape  ; 
structure;  build;  construction;  texture. 

••  Delights  of  a  nobler  make  and  nature,  which  antedate  immor¬ 
tality.”  —  GlanviUe. 

Make'-bate,  n.  A  breeder  of  quarrels  or  dissensions  ; 
a  mischief-maker. 

••Make-bates  inflame  small  quarrels  by  a  thousand  stories."—  Sw‘ft. 
Make'-foelieve.  n  A  sliatn;  a  mere  pretext  or  pre¬ 
tence;  all  act  of  simulation. 

Mak  co,  ill  Iowa,  a  township  of  Allamakee  co.;  pop.  1,785. 
llake'lesN,  a.  Without  a  make. —  Shahs. 

Make  peace.  «.  A  peacemaker;  one  who  reconciles 
antagonists,  opponents,  or  persons  at  loggerheads. 

**  To  become  a  make  peace  shall  become  my  age.  *  —  Shaks. 
Mak  er,  n.  One  who  makes,  forms,  constructs, shapes, 
moulds,  or  builds:  a  manufacturer;  a  fabricator ;  and 
frequently,  the  Creator  of  all  things. 

(Law  )  He  who  makes  or  signs  a  promissory  note. 
Make  shift.  n.  That  which  serves  a  turn;  an  expe¬ 
dient  adopted  to  serve  a  present  purpose  or  object;  a 
temporary  substitute. 

Make'-tip.  n.  Effective  appearance;  costume;  para¬ 
phernalia  :  as.  an  actor’s  make-up. 

Makc'-weigrht,  (-wat.)  n.  That  which  is  thrown  into 
a  scale  to  make  weight;  that  which  contributes  to 
something  not  sufficient  of  itself;  any  tiling  added  to 
supply  a  deficiency. 

■■  The  glimmering  light  of  make  weight  candle. '  —  Philips. 
Ma  ki.  n.  (Zoul  )  Same  as  Lemur,  q.  v. 

.Mak  ing,  n.  Act  of  forming,  causing,  or  constituting; 
fabrication;  construction  ;  workmanship;  as,  a  trouble 
of  one’s  own  making.  —  Composition;  structure;  ar¬ 
rangement. 

Mak'ing-iron,  n.  ( Ship-building .)  A  caulker  s  fin¬ 
ishing-tool. 

Mak  iug-up.  n.  Act  of  becoming  reconciled  ;  act  of 
adjusting  differences  or  dissensions ;  as,  a  making-up 
of  an  old  quarrel. 


titv  of  sail. — To  make  sternway,  to  move  with  the  stern  —Act  or  operation  of  causing  distilled  liquors  to  become 
’"•Y  of  that  degree  of  strength  called  proof. 

(Print.)  The  operation  of  forming  columns  of  type 


foremost.  . 

To  make  strange ,  to  scruple  ;  to  cavil ;  to  raise  objec¬ 
tion  to.  —  To  make  suit  to,  to  court;  to  curry  favor  with. 

_ To  make  sure  of,  to  consider  as  certain. 

“  They  made  txs  sure  of  health  and  life,  as  if  both  of  them  were 
at  their  disposal.” — Dryden. 

To  secure  to  one’s  possession. 

“  Make  sure  o/this  day  and  hang  to-morrow.”  — Dryden . 

To  make  up.  to  collect  or  bring  together  into  a  sum, 
mass,  or  volume;  as,  to  make  up  a  package,  to  make  up 
a  betting-book. 

•*  How  will  the  farmer  be  able  to  makeup  his  rent  to-day  ?” Locke. 
To  reconcile;  to  compose. 

••  1  knew  when  seven  justices  could  not  makeup  a  quarrel.”  Shake. 


into  pages. 

Ma'ko,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Maros,  16  m.  E.b.E. 
ofSzegedin;  pop.  25,595. 

Makoqucta,  (ma-ko-kSta,)  in  Iowa,  ft  river  rising  in 
Fayette  co..  and  flowing  S.E.,  enters  the  Mississippi 
River  from  Jackson  co. 

—A  village  and  township  of  Jackson  co.,  abt.  60  m.  N.E. 
by  E.  of  Iowa  City;  pop.  of  township,  2,225. 

Mai,  Male.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mains,  ill.]  A  prefix  em¬ 
ployed  in  composition,  indicative  ot  ill  or  evil’,  as.  maJr 
formation,  malevolent. 

Mala,  ( ma'la ,)  a  river  of  Peru,  flowing  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  at  Porto-Mala,  abt.  50  m.  S.S.E.  of  Lima. 


—To  supply  a  deficiency  or  want;  as,  we  required  ten  Ma'la,  a  decayed  town  of  Peru,  on  the  above  river,  abt. 

i  ,  ,  .  .  ...  ..  f...  *  I,.,  vl  i  ffui'u  ■  ,,*u  T  (V  1*Afluir*  to  rf».  A  M  +  — ...  ifo  m  vvtstVv  uflil  -1&  S  V.  flf  T-flllU. 


dollars  to  makeup  the  difference.  —  To  repair;  to  re 
construct;  as,  to  make  up  a  hedge.  —  To  compose, as  in¬ 
gredients,  parts,  or  quantities. 
m  Harlequin’s  part  is  made  up  of  blunders  and  absurdities.” 

n  Addison. 

To  shape,  mould,  or  fabricate;  as,  “a  medicine  com¬ 
monly  made  up  in  pills.”  ( A  rbuthnot.)  —  To  adjust ;  to 
settle;  to  arrange  with  a  view  to  establishment  or  set¬ 
tlement;  as,  to  make  up  accounts.  —  To  bring  to  com¬ 
pletion  ;  to  determine  conclusively  ;  to  accomplish  ;  as, 
to  make  up  a  match,  to  make  up  one’s  mind.  —  To  make 
water ,  to  urinate;  to  piss.  —  (. Naut .)  To  leak  ;  as,  the 
ship  made  water.  —  To  make  way,  to  advance:  to  get 
ahead  :  to  progress.  —  To  clear  the  way  :  to  open  a  path 
or  passage.  —  To  make  words,  to  add  or  multiply  words. 

(Note.  Make,  is  a  word  used  with  so  much  latitude,, 
that  its  complete  extent  is  not  easily  comprehended, 
nor  are  all  its  attenuated  and  fugitive  meanings  easily 
caught  and  retained.  The  original  sense,  involving 
either  formation  or  production ,  may  be  traced  through 
all  its  various  modes  of  application.) 

Make,  r.  n.  To  tend;  to  move;  to  proceed ;  to  go  ; 
preceding  at  or  toward',  as,  he  made  toward  home. 

“  The  bull  .  .  .  making  at  him  with  a  furious  bound.”  —Dryden. 

_ To  contribute;  to  have  effect;  to  operate  as  a  cause, 

proof,  or  argument;  as,  this  testimony  makes  no  mate¬ 
rial  change. 

_ To  augment;  to  increase;  to  accrue;  to  aaa  to. 
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4  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  48  S.E.  of  Lima. 

Ma'la.  (Pnn’ta.)  in  S-  America.  See  I’untv  Mau 

Mal'abar.  a  province  of  Hindostan,  province  of  Mad¬ 
ras  extending  between  Lat.  10°  11’  and  12°  15'  N-,  Lon. 
75°  in'  and  7tP  50'  E.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  province 
of  Canara,  S.  by  Cochin,  E  by  a  chain  of  lofty  moon- 
tains  denominated  the  M  .  Ghauts,  and  W.  by  the  N.  In- 
dian  Ocean.  Area,  6,262  sq.  m.  Disc.  The  country 
consists  mostly  of  undulaling  hills,  except  on  the  W  , 
which  is  flat.  Nearly  all  of  the  rivers  have  a  n  course 
The  chief  are,  the  Cochin,  the  Beypoor,  Baliatum,  and 
Ponany.  The  soil  on  the  coast  is  sandy,  hut  well  adapt¬ 
ed  for  the  culture  or  cocoaunts,  plantain,  pepper,  cof¬ 
fee,  the  sweet  potato,  and  oilier  farinaceous  roots  and 
vegetables  In  the  interior  the  soil  is  of  the  red  kind 
common  in  S.  India,  favorable  for  the  production  of  nee. 
The  rest  of  the  surface,  especially  in  the  uplands,  is 
chiefly  covered  with  forests,  among  which  the  teak-tree 
is  very  prevalent,  and  an  important  source  ot  wealth  to 
the  province,  the  teak  of  M.  being  considered  superior 
to  every  other  variety.  I*rnd.  Teak-timber,  sandal¬ 
wood,  cocoa-nuts,  black-pepper,  tobacco,  cotton,  rice, 
ginger,  coffee,  and  sugar.  Min.  Iron,  and  gold  is  also 
found  in  small  quantities.  Manuf.  Coarse  cotton  cloth, 
coir,  and  oil  from  the  cocoa-nut.  The  chief  exports  con¬ 
sist  of  the  product,  of  the  cocoa-palm,  also  pepper,  betel- 
nuts,  and  cloth.  Chief  towns.  Calicut,  Tellichery, 
Cananore,  and  Ponany.  Pop.  1,140,916. 
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Mal'abar,  a.  (Grog.)  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  W. 
coast  of  Hindostun,  or  to  its  people. 

Malacatti ne',  n.  { Bot .)  Same  as  Melocoton. 

Malac  ca,  a  British  settlement  on  the  W  coast  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  between  Lat.  2°  and  3°  N.,  Lon.  102° 
and  103°  E.,  having  N.W.  the  territory  of  Sangalore, 
N.E.  Rumhowe  and  Johole,  S.E.  Johore,  S.W.  the  Straits 
of  Malacca;  area,  875  sq.  in.  The  surface  is  mostly  un¬ 
dulating;  the  hills  are  covered  with  jungle,  and  the 
valleys  are  rendered  swampy  by  the  rain.  Chief  town. 
Malacca.  Pop.  55,000. 

Malacca,  the  cap.  of  the  above  prov.,  at  t lie  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  100  m.  N.W.  of  Singapore  ;  Lat. 
2°  14'  N.,  Lon.  102°  12'  E.  M.  was  formerly  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  but  owing  to  the  superior  advantages 
of  Penang  and  Singapore,  its  commerce  has  rapidly  de¬ 
creased,  and  is  now  very  limited.  Pop.  12,000. 

Malacca,  f  St  rails  of.)  a  channel  of  the  E.  Seas,  ex- 
tending  from  Lat.  1°  to  6°  N.,  Lon.  98°  to  104°  E.,  between 
the  Malay  Peninsula  on  the  N.E.  and  the  island  of  Su¬ 
matra  on  the  S.W.  Its  length,  N.W.  to  S.E  ,  may  be 
estimated  at  about  520  m. ;  its  breadth  varies  from  25 
m.  opposite  the  Nailing  territory,  to  nearly  200  in.  at 
its  N.  extremity. 

Malac'ca  Cane,  n.  A  clouded  or  mottled  cane,  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  species  of  cane  growing  in  Sumatra. 

Malaclti,  ( Book  of.)  (mdVa-ki.)  (Script.)  The  last  of 
the  canonical  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  name 
denotes  “  my  angel,”  or  rather,  “angel  of  Jehovah  ;  ”  and 
hence  some  have  been  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  author 
of  the  hook  was  an  angel;  others  hold  that  the  word  is 
not  a  proper  name,  hut  only  an  appellative,  and  ascribe 
its  authorship  to  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  others.  At  all 
events,  nothing  is  known  definitely  concerning  the 
author.  That  Malaehi  flourished  after  the  time  of 
Zechariah  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  along  with  him  in  the  book  of  Ezra;  and,  from 
the  contents  of  the  hook  itself,  he  is  judged  to  have 
been  contemporary  with  Nehemiah,  and  therefore  to 
have  lived  from  about  b.  c.  420.  The  book  is  a  con¬ 
nected  prophetic  discourse  respecting  the  relation  of 
Jehovah  to  his  people,  and  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts  :  —  1.  Setting  forth  the  loving,  fatherly,  and  merci¬ 
ful  providence  of  God  toward  his  covenant  people,  re¬ 
proving  them  for  not  honoring  him  as  a  father,  and  de¬ 
nouncing  the  priests  for  not  teaching  the  people  their 
duty  (i.  ii.  9);  2.  censuring  intermarriages  of  Jews  with 
women  of  another  country  (ii.  10-16:  3.  announc¬ 
ing  the  approach  of  the  Messiah,  **  the  messenger  of  the 
covenant,”  and  of  his  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist, 
under  the.  name  of  Elijah,  to  purify  the  priests,  and 
smite  the  land  with  a  cur.-fl*.  unless  there  be  repentance; 
declaring,  also,  the  distinction  that  shall  be  fiually  made 
between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  and  concluding 
with  an  impressive  assurance  of  approaching  salvation 
to  those  that  feared  God,  and  a  solemn  injunction  to 
the  people  to  observe  the  law  of  Moses  while  expecting 
the  promised  Messiah  (ii.  17-iv.  6).  The  language  of 
this  book  wants  the  fire  and  force  of  the  earlier  proph¬ 
ets,  indicating  clearly  the  decay  of  the  prophetic  spirit. 
The  authenticity  of  it  is  established  by  various  allusions 
to  it  in  the  New  Testament. 

Malachite.  ( mdl'a-kit ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  malache,  a 
mallow.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  chiefly  found  in  the  Ural 
Mountains,  in  concretionary  masses,  consisting  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  copper.  When  cut  and  polished,  it  shows  its 
structure  in  series  of  concentric  ciicular  markings  of 
different  shades  of  green,  corresponding  to  the  concre¬ 
tions.  It  is  much  admired  as  an  ornamental  stone  for 
inlaying  purposes,  the  fitting  together  of  the  circular 
markings  affording  much  scope  for  artistic  treatment. 
The  amorphous  and  less  regular  masses  form  ail  impor¬ 
tant  ore  of  copper.  M.  is  also  called  velvet  copper-ore. 

Malac'odernis,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  malakos ,  and  derma ,  cu¬ 
ticle.]  (Zool.)  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  Serricoru  beetles, 
including  those  with  a  soft  and  flexible  body. 

Malac'olite,  a.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Pyroxene,  7.  v. 

Malacol  og ist,  n.  One  versed  in  malacology. 

Malacol  ogy,  n.  [Fr.  malucolngie,  from  Gr.  malakos , 
and  logos.  treatise.J  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
structure  and  characteristics  of  molluscs.  See  Mollusca. 

Malacopteryg'laus.  n.  pi,  [Gr.  malakos ,  soft,  and 
pteryx .  wing.]  (Zool.)  An  order  of  fishes,  including  those 
in  which  the  ventrals  are  suspended  to  the  under  part 
of  the  fibdomen,  and  behind  the  pectorals,  without  being 
attached  to  the  bones  of  the  shoulder.  It  contains  the 
greatest  part  of  the  fresh-water  fishes. 

Malacoptca’yji-ious,  (-kop-ter-ij'i-us,)  a.  [Gr.  mala¬ 
kos,  and  pteryx ,  wing.]  (Zool.)  Pertaining  to,  or  partak¬ 
ing  of  the  nature  of,  the  malacopterygians. 

Maiacos  teon,  n.  [Gr.  malakos ,  and  osteon ,  hone.] 
(Med.)  A  softness  of  the  hones  ( Mollifies  ossium).  A 
disease  of  the  bones,  wherein  they  can  be  bent  without 
fracturing  them,  in  consequence  either  of  the  inordinate 
absorption  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  from  which  their 
natural  solidity  is  derived,  or  else  of  this  matter  not 
being  duly  secreted  and  deposited  in  their  fabric.  In 
rickets,  the  bones  only  yield  and  become  distorted  by 
slow  degrees;  but  in  the  present  disease  they  may  beat 
once  bent  in  any  direction.  The  mollities  ossium  is  rare, 
and  its  causes  not  well  understood.  All  the  cases  of 
mollities  ossium  yet  on  record  have  proved  fatal,  and  no 
means  of  cure  are  yet  known. 

Malacos'tomon*.  a.  [Gr.  malakos.  and  stoma ,  month.] 
Possessing  soft,  toothless  jaws,  as  certain  fishes. 

Malaoost  rarasis,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  malakos,  aqd  nstrakon, 
a  hard  shell.]  (Zool.)  An  order  of  Crustaceans,  includ¬ 
ing  those  which  are  covered  with  a  crust  softer  than  the 
shell  of  the  Molluscs,  but  firmer  than  the  coveriugof  the 
Entomostracans ;  as  the  crab,  the  lobster,  &c. 
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Malacostracol'nsry.  «.  (ZoSl.)  The  science  which 
relates  to  the  Malacostracans. 

.llatacos'traeous,  u.  (ZM.)  Pertaining  to  the  Mala- 
costracans. 

Mal'ade  City,  in  Idaho ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Oneida 
co.,  about  34  >  m.  E.  of  Boise  City  ;  pop.  about  600. 

Malatfjiist/nieait.  n,  [Lat.  male ,  badly,  ill,  wrongly, 
from  mains,  evil.]  An  evil  or  wrong  adjustment. 

Maladministration,  Maleadministra'tion,  n. 
Bad  or  faulty  administration;  bad  management  of 
public  affairs;  vicious  or  defective  conduct  in  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Maladroit',  a.  [Fr.J  Clumsy;  inexpert:  awkward; 
unskilful ;  unready;  of  a  quality  or  character  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  adroitness  ;  as,  a  maladroit  proceeding. 

Malad roit'ly,  adv.  In  a  maladroit  or  unskilful 
manner. 

Maiadroit'ness,  n,  State  or  quality  of  being  mala¬ 
droit;  want  of  skill,  expertness,  or  readiness;  awkward¬ 
ness;  clumsiness. 

Mai  ady,  n,  [Fr.  maladie;  It.  malattia ,  from  Lat.  ma¬ 
lum,  anything  bad. J  Any  sickness  or  disease  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body;  a  lingering  or  deep-seated  disorder;  indis- 
position,  or  distemper.  —  Moral  disorder  or  corruption, 
or  defect  of  the  mind  of  understanding;  depravity  of  the 
heart. 

Mala  tides,  (md'ld  Ji'deez.)  [Lat.,  bad  faith.]  (Law.) 
The  opposite  of  bona  Jfides,  or  good  faith. — Questions  of 
bad  faith  must  be  referred  to  a  jury. 

Mai  aga,  a  seaport-town  of  Spain,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  same 
name,  on  the  Mediterranean,  68  111.  N.E.  of  Gibraltar, 
and  254  S.W.  of  Madrid;  Lat.  36°  43'  5"  N .,  Lou.  4°  26'  E 
The  town  is  commanded  by  an  old  Moorish  fortress, 
called  the  Gibralfaro,and  is  of  circular  form,  surrounded 
by  a  double  wall,  with  a  number  of  stately  towers.  The 
city  is  of  Moorish  construction,  and  combines  a  number 
of  contrivances  for  mitigating  the  extremes  of  heat,  aud 
for  enjoying  the  tranquillity  of  retirement.  The  streets 
are  narrow,  the  houses  are  large,  and.  in  general,  each 
has  a  court  into  which  the  windows  open.  The  public 
buildings  are  obscured  by  private  houses,  and  the  city 
does  not  even  contain  a  good  square.  The  harbor  of 
Malaga  is  capable  of  containing  about  450  merchant- 
vessels.  A  fine  mole,  of  700  yards  in  length,  runs  out 
into  the  sea,  and  two  smaller  ones  have  been  subse¬ 
quently  built.  The  rivers  Guadalmedina  and  Guadal- 
jorce  discharge  their  waters  at  this  place  into  the  ocean. 
The  chief  exports  are  fruit  and  wine.  Manuf.  Linens, 
woollens,  sailcloth,  paper,  rope,  hats,  leather,  and  soap. 
Malaga  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians.  It  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Moors  in  714,  and  was  not  wrested  from 
them  until  14S7,  when  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  took  it.  In 
1810  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  remained  in  their 
possession  till  the  year  1812.  Pop.  94,732. 

Mai  'a£'a,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Wood¬ 
bury  co.,  about  110  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Columbus;  pop.  of 
township  about  2,500. 

Halaga,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Gloucester  co., 
about  20  m.  S.S.E.  of  Woodbury. 

Malagasy,  n.  A  native  of  Madagascar. 

Mal  aga  Wine.  A  well-known,  sweet  Muscatel  wine, 
grown  on  the  heights  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
Malaga,  and  the  richest  of  which  are  called  Mountain 
and  Lacrimas. 

Malagri'da,  G\briel,  an  Italian  Jesuit  and  mission¬ 
ary  to  Brazil,  born  1581.  lie  was  accused  of  conspiring 
against  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  finally  condemned 
by  the  Inquisition  as  a  heretic,  and  burnt  alive  in  1761. 
M.  laid  claim  to  visions,  and  published  The  Li  fe  of  St. 
A  nne,  composed  with  the  assistance  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  her  Most  Holy  Son. 

Ma'la  In  se.  [Lat.,  evils  in  themselves.]  (Law.)  Mur¬ 
der,  perjury,  robbery,  &c.,  are  wrongs  of  themselves; 
while  treason,  forgery,  &c.,  are  mala  prohibita ,  i.  e.,  not 
wrongs  of  themselves,  but  prohibited  by  human  laws. 

Malam'bo  Bark.  See  Croton. 

Mal'amlers.  Mallenders.  n.  pi.  [From  It.  mal- 
andare,  to  go  badly.]  (Farriery.)  A  dry  scab  or  scurfy 
eruption  found  on  the  pastern  of  a  horse.  See  Sallenders. 

Mal  apert,  a.  [Lat.  mat,  and  Eng.  pert ,  q.  v.]  Pert  or 
quick  to  an  evil  excess;  saucy;  quick,  with  impudence; 
sprightly,  without  respect,  decency,  or  decoruin;  bold; 
forward;  impudent. 

“  I  must  have  an  ounce  or  two  of  this  malapert  blood  from 
you.” — Shaks. 

— n.  A  pert,  saucy,  ill-tongued  person. 

Mal'apertly,  adv.  In  a  pert,  saucy,  or  malapert  man¬ 
ner;  with  cool  impudence. 

Mal'apertness.  n.  Condition  or  quality  of  being  mal¬ 
apert;  impudent  pertness  or  forwardness;  sauciness; 
sprightliness  of  reply,  without  decency;  cool,  lively 
impudence. 

Mala  praxis,  (prdk'sis.)  [Lat]  (Law)  Bad  or 
unskilful  practice.  If  the  health  of  an  individual  be 
injured  by  the  unskilful  or  negligent  conduct  of  a  physi¬ 
cian,  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  an  action  for  compensation 
may  be  sustained. 

Malapropos,  (mdl-ap-ro-pd',)  a.  [Fr.  See  Apropos.] 
Unseasonably;  unfitly:  unsuitably;  unhappily. 

Malapteru'riiM.  a.  [Gr.  malakn< ,  soft,  pteron,  wing, 
and  oura,  tail.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Silu- 
riu.e,  7.  v. 

Malar,  n.  (Anat.)  The  bone  which  in  man  forms  the 
prominence  of  the  cheek. 

— a.  [Fr.  m  a  lair  a,  from  Lat.  mala,  che»*k.]  Relating,  or 
belonging  to  the  cheek,  or  to  the  malar  bone. 

Malaria,  (mdl-ai'rr.d,)  n.  [It.  mala  arm ,  bad  air.] 
(Med.)  A  term  now  generally  used  to  designate  a  cer¬ 
tain  effluvium  or  emanation  from  marshy  ground  —  the 
word  miasm  being  used  in  the  same  sense,  hut  with  the 
adjunct  of  marsh,  iniasnm,  or  miasm,  by  itself,  denoting 
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simply  contagion.  This  poison  is  not  cognizable  by  the 
senses,  nor  can  it  be  detected  by  chemical  tests.  It  is 
known  only  by  its  effects  upon  the  system.  The  obser¬ 
vation  of  centuries,  however,  has  rendered  us  well  ac' 
quainted  w  ith  the  effects  of  this  subtle  poison.  Marshes, 
whether  salt  or  fresh,  are  prolific  sources  of  malaria, 
especially  in  a  certain  stage  of  the  drying  process,  under 
a  hot  sun.  But  this  poison  is  the  product  also  of  vari¬ 
ous  sorts  of  soil,  as  wet  meadows,  grounds  alternately 
flooded  and  drained,  the  mud  left  by  the  retiring  tide  in 
seaports  and  estuaries, parts  covered  with  low  and  dense 
brushwood,  or  with  reeds  and  grass,  a  country  nearly 
cleared  of  its  wood,  —  all  these,  particularly  in  warm 
climates,  are  fertile  sources  of  malaria.  The  concur¬ 
rence  of  vegetable  matter  susceptible  of  decay,  of  mois¬ 
ture,  either  on  the  surface  or  a  short  distance  below'  it, 
and  of  a  certain  elevation  of  temperature,  is  necessary 
for  its  evolution;  and  of  these,  long-continued  heat  lias 
the  greatest  influence  in  increasing  the  intensity  of  the 
poison.  Comparatively  harmless  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  temperate  zone,  it  becomes  malignant  and  deadly 
in  places  equally  favorable  to  its  production  just  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  increase  in  he  mean  annual  temperature. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  amount  of  vegetable  matter 
be  great,  or  its  growth  recent,  since  malarious  diseases 
are  often  caused  by  the  drainage  of  ponds  and  lakes; 
neither  is  the  quantity  of  water  required  to  be  large  for 
the  generation  of  malaria.  In  tropical  countries,  it  is 
remarked  that  Ml  evolution  of  malaria  commences  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  falling  of  the  rain;  ami  the  sickness 
abates  as  the  ground  gets  thoroughly  wetted.  A  mai>h 
completely  covered  with  water  is  innocuous.  It  is  only 
when  the  moisture  is  being  dried  up  under  a  hot  sun 
that  it  becomes  pestilential  In  the  case  of  inundations, 
it  is  at  their  subsidence  that  sickness  prevails.  It 
of  seems  to  be  a  rule  w  ithout  exception,  that  in  climates 
high  temperature  the  only  condition  indispensable  to  the 
production  of  the  marsh-poison  on  all  surfaces  capable 
of  absorption  is  the  paucity  of  water  where  it  had  previ¬ 
ously  recently  abounded.  Heat  is  the  agent  most  active  in 
the  production  of  malaria,  in  all  soils  and  situations  ca¬ 
pable  of  engendering  it ;  hence,  in  this  country,  even  the 
milder  forms  of  malarious  diseases  are  rarely  seen  before 
the  vernal  or  after  the  autumnal  equinox  ;  and  wherever 
they  exist,  their  prevalence  is  terminated  by  the  cold  of 
winter.  It  lias  often  been  observed  that  a  summer  of  un¬ 
usual  warmth,  especially  if  occurring  after  a  wet  spring, 
causes  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  to  reappear  in 
districts  whence  they  had  long  been  banished  by  the 
improvement  of  agriculture.  As  a  general  rule,  malaria 
is  more  pernicious  in  proportion  to  the  proximity  to  its 
source;  but  to  this  rule  there  are  various  exceptions. 
Places  at  some  distance,  especially  if  situated  upon  an 
eminence,  are  sometimes  affected  with  the  same,  if  not 
greater  intensity,  than  places  in  the  vicinity.  The  dis¬ 
tance  to  which  many  emanations  may  extend  by  gradual 
diffusion  has  been  calculated  to  be  1,400  to  1,600  feet  in 
elevation,  and  from  600  to  1,000  feet  in  an  horizontal 
direction;  and  these  limits, it  is  said,  cannot  be  exceeded 
in  Europe:  but  iu  equatorial  regions  the  activity  of  the 
poison  is  greater,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  vessels  9.000 
feet  from  the  marshy  coast  have  felt  the  effects  of  its 
baneful  influence.  But  when  winds  are  in  operation, 
the  extent  to  which  the  poison  may  be  transported  is 
unknowm  ;  but  instances  are  recorded  of  its  being  con¬ 
veyed  three  or  four  miles.  Though  malaria  is  princi¬ 
pally  owing  to  heat,  it  is  not  in  the  hottest  part  of  he 
day  that  its  influence  is  most  pernicious,  but  in  the 
evening  or  night.  Besides  the  more  familiar  effects  of 
malaria,  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  there  are  a 
number  of  organic  affections  of  the  spleen,  liver,  stomach, 
intestines,  and  mesenteric  glands,  also  dropsy,  palsy, 
apoplexy,  and  idiocy,  that  are  traced  to  its  long-con¬ 
tinued  application;  while  cholera,  dysentery,  and  diar¬ 
rhoea  are  referred  to  its  more  brief  agency.  Natives  of 
marshy  districts,  who  constantly  reside  in  them,  have 
their  whole  bodily  and  mental  constitution  contami¬ 
nated  by  the  poison  w  hich  they  inhale.  Their  aspect 
is  sallow  and  prematurely  senile,  their  muscles  flaccid, 
hair  lank,  stature  stunted,  and  their  intellectual  and 
moral  character  low  and  degraded.  The  progress  of 
civilization  and  of  agriculture  is  the  principal  means  iu 
diminishing  the  domain  of  malaria. 

Mala  ri  a  I.  M  ala  riotis,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining 
to,  or  infected  by,  malaria. 

Ma'late,  n.  [From  Lat.  malum,  apple.]  (Chem.)  A  salt 
formed  of  malic  acid  and  a  base. 

Malatesta,  Malatenti,  Lords  of  Rimini,  (mal-a- 
tais'ta,)  a  great  Italian  family  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  head  of  the  Guelph  party  at  Rimini.  The  tragedy 
which  occurred  in  the  household  of  one  of  this  family 
forms  one  of  the  finest  episodes  in  Dante’s  “  Inferno.” 
After  being  despoiled  of  their  possessions  by  Pope 
Clement  A  IL,  in  1528,  the  family  retired  to  A'enice,  and 
their  names  were  afterwards  recorded  in  the  annals  ot 
that  republic. 

Malaxa'tion,  n.  [Lat.  malaxatifi.']  Act  of  kneading, 
or  moistening  and  softening. — Operation  of  kneading 
ingredients  into  a  paste  for  pills  or  plasters. 

Malay  Arcliipclag'O.  See  Akchipelago  (Eastern). 

Malay  Peninsula,(wm-i»/i',)  a  long,  narrow  territory, 
forming  the  most  S  portion  of  Continental  Asia,  and 
the  S.E.  portion  of  Further  India;  Lat.  bet.  l°and  13°  N., 
Lon.  between  98°  and  104°  E.  The  isthmus  of  Kraw 
connects  it  on  the  N.  with  Siam  ;  on  the  E.  it  has  the 
Gulf  of  Siam,  and  on  the  S.  and  \Yr.  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.  A rea,  45,000  sq.  m.  It  is  traversed  through 
its  centre  by  a  chain  of  mountains  rising  between 
3,000  and  6.000  feet  above  the  sea.  Numerous  rivers 
descend  to  either  coast,  forming  in  their  course  marshes 
and  lakes,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  size. 
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Between  the  mountains  and  the  const,  the  surface  is  un¬ 
dulating.  covered  by  den.se  forests,  or  fertile  plains,  the 
latter  lining  more  frequent  towards  the  N.  The  climate 
is  remarkable  for  iis  continual  moisture  to  which  the 
perpetual  verdure  of  the  peninsula  is  mainly  owing. 
Prod.  Fine  timber,  ureca,  bamboos,  sago,  coffee,  sugar,  I  5 
cloves,  indigo,  <fec.  Min.  Tin,  granite,  porphyry,  and 
limestone.  The  trade  is  principally  with  the  British 
and  Dutch  settlements  in  the  East,  Siam,  China,  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  E.  Archipelago.  The  articles  of 
export  are  tin,  gold-dust,  spices,  timber,  and  an  immense 
variety  of  fruits;  the  imports  are  opium,  salt,  cotton 
cloth. and  some  European  manufactures. 


rection,  058.  —  The  second  reigned  about  100: 
The  third ,  called  St.  Malcolm,  son  of  Duncan, 


murdered  by  Macbeth,  recovered  his  throne  1U57,  ami 
was  killed  in  battle  with  the  English,  10J3. —  Til e.  fourth 
reigned  1163-1105. 

Mal  colm.  Sir  John,  a  British  military  officer,  diplo¬ 
matist  and  author,  B.  near  Langholm,  Scotland,  1709. 
He  was  governor  of  Bombay  from  1827  to  1831  ;  and  is 
author  of  a  History  of  Persia,  A  Sketch  of  the  Sikhs , 
and  other  works  relating  to  Indian  affairs.  D.  1833. 

Malcolm,  in  Mississippi,  tx  post-village  of  Jefferson  co., 
abt.  20  m.  E.N.E.  of  Natchez. 

MhIcoIbu,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Poweshiek  co. ; 


1-1033. —  iiaie'contonf,  Maleonntent'ed,  a. 

who  was  M  U.OONTENT,  M  A I. CON  TENTED. 


Same  as 


The  northern  |  3 

portion  of  the  M.  P.  is  subject  to  the  kings  of  Siam ;  the  p>p.  500. 
central  portion  is  under  the  government  of  a  number  Malconforina'tioii,  Maleconforniation,  n. 
of  independent  chiefs  tributary  to  the  Siamese.  On  the  Badness  or  imperfection  of  conformation  or  term  ;  dis- 


ependent  chiefs  tributary 
east,  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  centre,  the  penin 
sula  is  divided  into  the  kingdoms  of  Calantan  ami  Trin- 
gano,  and  on  the  west  the  state  of  Quedah.  The  southern 
extremity,  as  well  as  the  portions  east  and  west,  are 
divided  into  the  British  colony  of  Malacca  and  several 


proportion,  and  want  of  symmetry  of  parts. 

Malcontent,  Male'eoiitCBit,  One  who  feels 
or  expresses  discontent;  specifically,  one  who  murmurs 
at  or  opposes  the  laws  and  administration;  a  discon¬ 
tented  subject  of  a  state  or  government. 


petty  states  under  British  protection.  Estimated  pop.  Mal'eoiltent,  Maleoiitent'e<l,  a.  Discontented 
30O.U00. 

Malay  an,  a.  { Grog.)  Belonging  to  Malacca,  or  to  the 
Malay  archipelago  and  people. 

Malays',  n.  pi.  A  nation  of  southern  Asia,  inhabiting 
the  couutric8and  islands  between  Hindostnn  and  China,! 
and  one  of  the  most  civilized  and  warlike  nations  of  j 
modern  Asia.  The  Malayans  are  a  bold,  roving,  and  Mai  con  ten  t'ed  ness,  n.  Discontentedness;  want 


Malecontent'edly.  adv.  See  Malcontentedly. 

Malediction,  (- dick'shun ,)  n.  [ Lat. mahdictw —  male, 
badly,  ill,  and  dictio ,  a  speaking,  from  dico,  dictum,  to 
speak.]  Denunciation  of  evil;  execration;  impreca¬ 
tion  ;  a  curse  or  cursing;  anathema. 

*4  My  lifelong  time,  the  last,  worst  malediction."— Sir F.  Sidney. 

Malcfac'tion,  n.  (From  Lat.  male,  and  fac.ere.,  to 
make.]  A  criminal  act  or  offence;  a  crime;  a  heinous 
misdeed,  (r.) 

“  Guilty  creatures  have  proclaim'd  their  malefactions." —  Shake. 

Malefae'tor,  n.  [Lat.  male,  and  factor,  a  maker,  a 
doer,  from  facio ,  to  make,  do,  perpetrate  ]  One  who 
commits  a  crime;  a  culprit ;  a  felon;  a  criminal ;  a  hei¬ 
nous  offender  against  the  law. 

*‘Th’  uumaouer'd  malefactor  is  arraign'd."  —  Jhryden. 

Malefea'sanoe,  n-  {Law.)  Same  ns  Malfeasance,  q.v. 

Male-fern,  n.  (Bof.)  The  Arpidiuni  Plix-mos,  a 
fern  used  in  medicine  as  an  anthelmintic. 


with  the  laws*  or  the  administration  of  government;  Maleficence,  n.  [Fr.  malfaisance,  from  Lat.  tnahfl 


dissatisfied  with  executive  or  legislative  rule;  uneasy; 
unquiet;  as,  “  mutinous  and  malecontented  subject^.’' 

Bacon. 

Malcontent'edly,  adv.  In  a  malcontented  spirit  or 
manner;  with  dissatisfaction  and  uneasiness. 


energetic  nice  of  people,  strongly  addicted  to  war, 
plunder,  emigration,  adventure,  and  gallantry.  Their 
residences,  whether  on  the  Malayan  peninsula  or  the 
larger  islands,  are  always  on  the  coast,  driving  the 
natives,  who  look  on  them  with  dread,  wherever  they 
colonize,  from  the  sea-board,  and  in  a  measure  shotting 
them  up  in  the  centre  of  the  land,  while  in  the  smaller 
isles  they  have  exterminated  the  original  possessors.  In 
the  north  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  they  were  mixed 


of  affection  to,  or  confidence  in,  the  laws  or  government ; 
dissatisfaction. 

“  They  would  ascribe  the  laying  down  my  paper  to  a  spirit  of 
malcuntentednese."  —  Spectator. 

Mal'tlah,  a  (list.  of  Hindustan,  presidency  of  Bengal, 
between  Lat.  24°  30'  and  25°  25'  N..  Lon.  between  87°60' 
ami  88°  30'  E. ;  area ,  1,000  sq.  in.  It  is  fertile  and  well- 
watered,  and  produces  wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  oil  seeds. 
l*op.  435.000. 


v/ith  the  Siamese,  and  in  other  places  where  the  natives  Mal<lc£ licm,  (mald'gem,)  a  town  and  parish  of  Bel- 
are  more  numerous  and  resolute,  with  the  Burmese  and  gium,  in  E.  Flanders,  17  m.  N.VV.  of  Glient.^  Manuf. 

Ceiebese.  Physically  considered,  the  Malays  are  rather|  Tobacco,  cotton-printing,  beer,  and  oil.  l*op.  7,0^0. 
below  the  ordinary  stature,  well  formed,  but  slight,  and  Mal  den,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Bureau  co ,  abt. 

16  in.  S-W.  of  Meudota. 

Ma3«l on.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Middlesex  co.,  abt.  5  m.  N.  of  Bosion.  It  coutains 
extensive  manufactories  of  boots,  shoes,  tinware,  &c. 
Pop.  of  township  abt.  7,500. 

Malden,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Ulster  co.,  on 
the  Hudson  River,  abt.  42  m.  below  Albany. 

Malden  ISridg-e,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  co.,  abt.  16  m.  S.S.E.  of  Albany. 

Mal'dive  Islands,  a  chain  of  islands  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  between  Lat.  u°  45'  and  7°  6'  N.,  Lon.  72°  48'  and 
73°  48'  E.,  abt.  300  m.  from  the  S  E.  coast  of  Ilindostan. 
They  are  of  coral  formation,  and  divided  into  groups, 
separated  by  narrow  channels,  which  form  safe  harbors 
for  small  vessels.  They  are  seldom  visited  by  Europe¬ 
ans,  the  climate  being  intensely  hot  and  unhealthy. 
Prod.  Millet,  fruit,  and  poultry.  The  islands  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  with  each  other,  and  also  with  Hin 
dostan  and  Sumatra.  Pp.  estimated  at  200,000.  —  The 
principal  island  is  Male,  or  Mold,  abt.  5  m.  in  circum¬ 
ference.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  sultan,  who  pays  an 
annual  tribute  to  the  British  government  at  Ceylon. 
Pop.  2,000. 

Mal'dou,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Essex,  on  the  Chelmer, 
14J4  m.  S.W.  of  Colchester,  and  37  E.N.E.  of  London. 
It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  coal,  iron,  chalk, 
and  timber.  Pp.  5,000. 

Maldonado,  imul-do-na'dn ,)  a  seaport-town  of  Uru¬ 
guay,  on  the  N.E.  shore  of  the  Plata  aestuary,  abt.  60  m. 
E.  of  Montevideo. 

Mai e,  prefix.  See  Mal. 

Male.  n.  [O.  Fr .  masle;  Fr.  mdle,  from  Lat.  masculus, 
male,  from  mas,  maris,  a  male.)  Pertaining  to  the  sex 
that  begets  young,  and  applied  to  animals  of  all  kinds, 
as  contradistinguished  from  t lie  female,  which  conceives 
and  gives  birth ;  masculine;  as,  a  male  child,  a  male 
beast. —  Characterized  by,  or  pertaining  to,  qualities  ap¬ 
plicable  and  appropriate  to  a  masculine  animal,  as 
strength,  courage,  hardiness ;  — hence,  best;  superior; 
exalted ;  preeminent ;  as,  *•  male  incense.” — Hernck.  (r.) 

(Bot.)  Pertaining  to  flowers  which  bear  stamens,  or 
organs  of  fecundation,  but  not  pistils;  stamiliate. 

Male  screw.  ( Me.ch .)  That  screw  which  is  inserted 
into  the  grooves  of  t lie  corresponding  or  fcmrtle screw. 

Male-system.  {Bot.)  That  division  of  a  flower  which 
is  staininate. 

— n.  A  h  e-animal ;  one  of  the  sex  which  procreates  young ; 
—  opposed  to  female. 

Malea<lministr»'tion,  n.  Same  as  Maladmixis- 

TRATION,  q.  B. 

JIale'kram-he,  Nicolas,  a  celebrated  French  philos¬ 
opher,  was  B.  at  Paris,  1638;  and  at  the  age  of  22,  being 
determined  to  embrace  the  monastic  life,  was  admitted 
into  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory.  His  attention 
was  first  directed  to  metaphysics  by  perusing  Descartes’ 
Treatise  on  Han,  and  he  immediately  became  a  devoted 
partisan  of  tlio  Cartesian  philosophy.  His  famous  trea¬ 
tise  On  the  Search  after  Truth,  was  first  printed  in  1673, 
and  is  principally  distinguished  by  the  maintenance  of 
a  mysterious  union  between  God  ami  the  soul  of  man, 
and  the  doctrine  that  the  human  mind  immediately  per¬ 
ceives  God.  and  sees  all  tilings  in  him.  M.  also  wrote 
several  other  works,  among  which  are  a  Treatise  on  Na¬ 
ture  ami  Grace. ,  Christian  Conversations,  and  Dialogues 
on  Metaphysics  and  Religion.  He  was  highly  venerated 
for  his  elevated  genius,  and  nothing  could  he  more 
amiable  and  simple  titan  his  conversation  and  manners. 
I).  1715. 

itisur-  .Alaleconforma  tion,  n.  See  Malcoxformation. 
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Fig.  1688.  —  MALAYS  OF  BORNEO. 

with  remarkably  small  wrists  and  ankles;  the  face 
round,  mouth  large,  teeth  fine,  jaw  square,  and  promi¬ 
nent  cheek-bones.  The  nose  is  short  and  small,  but 
never  flat;  the  eyes  black,  hair  long,  hareh.  and  shiny, 
and  of  a  deep  black,  and  the  complexion  tawny.  They 
practise  agriculture,  have  some  knowledge  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  arts,  and  a  limited  acquaintance  with  medicine. 
They  are  the  greatest  boasters  of  all  the  Asiatic  nations, 
talk  Incessantly  of  their  truth  and  honor,  and  yet  in  all 
the  purposes  of  life  are  the  most  false,  ferocious,  and 
treacherous  people  alive;  while  thesoft  and  musical  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  they  express  their  ideas— in  these  respects 
the  most  pleasing ’in  Asia  — makes  their  treachery  seem 
more  hateful  from  the  gentle  tones  in  which  their  sin¬ 
ister  projects  are  clothed.  The  religion  ot  the  Malay¬ 
ans,  though  a  mixture  of  Mahommedanism  of  the 
Soonnee  sect,  is  the  most  tolerant  and  liberal  of  all 
the  creeds  and  opinions  of  Asia.  They  never  forgive  an 
affront,  lint  sooner  or  later  take  a  cruel  revenge.  They 
live  by  plunder,  and  are  naturally  pirates,  darting  out 
from  their  back  streams  and  hidden  rivets  in  their 
manned  proas  upon  any  vessel  that  approaches  too 
near  their  coast,  or  in  fleets  lying  in  wait  on  the  open 
sea,  for  any  rich  prize  on  Iter  homeward  or  outward 
voyage.  The  Malay  nation  is  supposed  not  to  exceed 

400.000.  ,  _  _  , 

Nnlay’aia.  (dmg)  A  name  given  to  the  Malay  or 
Eastern  Archipelago.  ...... 

Af  nlt-hiti,  a  town  of  N.  Germany,  in  Mecklonbnrg- 
Hchwerin.  24  m  E.S.E  of  Gustrow.  Manuf.  Chiefly 
weaving  and  tanning.  Dip.  4,000 
Mal 'col  ni.  the  nmm-of  four  kings  of Scotland,  the  first 
of  which  succeeded  y43,  and  was  killed  in  an 


ceutia.]  State  or  quality  of  being  maleficent;  ntalefi- 
cience :  evil-doing:. 

Malef  icent.  a.  [Lat.  malefcus.]  Mischievous;  com¬ 
mitting  harm  or  evil. 

Maleficience,  (-Jish'ens,)  n.  The  doing  of  wrong,  evil, 
or  mischief. 

Maleforina'tioii,  n.  See  Malformatiox. 

Male'ic.  a.  [Fr.  malSiqne.  See  Malic.]  {(.'hem.')  An 
acid  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  malic  acid  by 
heat. 

Male  -odor.  Male'-oilour.  n.  See  Mal-odor. 

tj a  I  t-  praet  ice,  n.  Same  ns  Malpractice,  q.  v. 

Male'sherbes.  Chretiex  Guillaume  de  Lamoioxon 
be,  an  eminent  French  statesman,  B.  at  Paris,  1721.  He 
succeeded  his  father  as  president  of  the  Court  of  Aids  ; 
besides  which  he  had  the  superintendence  of  the  press, 
in  which  office  he  acted  witli  great  lenity  and  justice. 
In  1771,  on  the  abolition  of  the  parliaments,  M.  was 
banished  to  his  country-seat ;  hut  he  Avas  recalled  three 
years  afterwards,  reinstated  as  president,  and  made  min¬ 
ister  of  state,  which  post  he  soon  resigned,  and  then 
went  to  Switzerland.  In  1787  lie  was  again  called  to 
the  councils  of  his  sovereign.  Louis  XVI..  when  he  drew 
up  tAvo  memoirs,  On  the.  Calamities  of  France,  and  the 
Means  of  Repairing  Them  ;  but  his  advice  was  rejected, 
and  he  retired  to  his  coon  try-house,  where  he  employed 
himself  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He,  hoAvever,  hastened, 
of  his  own  accord,  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  sovereign, 
in  1792 ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  last  who  took  leave  of 
him  before  his  execution.  This  generous  attachment  to 
a  fallen  master  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  French  rul¬ 
ers,  and  caused  his  destruction.  Shortly  after  his  re¬ 
turn  home,  his  daughter,  Madame  de  Kosambo,  and  her 
husband  were  arrested,  and  conducted  to  Paris;  and 
his  own  arrest,  with  that  of  his  grandchildren,  soon  fol- 
loAved.  Almost  his  whole  family  were  extirpated  by  the 
merciless  proscription  of  his  persecutors.  M.  Avas  lie¬ 
headed,  April  22.  1792,  and  bore  his  sufferings  with  a 
spirit  worthy  of  his  virtuous  and  honorable  life.  He 
Avas  admitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1750,  later 
to  the  Academy  of  Inscription,  and  in  1775  to  the  French 
Academy.  He’  left  several  works  on  topics  of  the  time, 
and  on  agriculture  and  natural  history. 

Maleshc-rbia'cete,  n.  pi.  [Ill  honor  of  Malesherbes, 
q.  v.[  The  Crownwort  family,  a  small  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Violates.  Di  ag  Polypetalous  coronet  ted  finAvers, 
peryginoite  imbricated  petals,  stamens  on  the  stalk  of 
tlie  ovary,  single  dorsal  styles,  seeds  without  ariis,  and 
leaves  without  stipules.  They  consist  of  herbaceous  or 
somewhat  shrubby  plants,  much  resembling  Dissifnra- 
ceir.  There  are  hut  tvvo  genera,  Malesherhia,  and  Gyno- 
pleura,  which  include  four  species,  all  natives  of  Chili 
and  Peru. 

Male'lront.  u.  a.  Same  as  M  altreat.  a.  r. 

Malev'olenoe.  n.  [Lat.  malemlentia.  1  State  or  quality 
of  being  malevolent ;  active  personal  hatred  :  evil  dis¬ 
position  toward  another;  proneness  of  inclination  to  in¬ 
flict  injury;  enmity  of  heart;  malignity;  malicious 
cruelty.  ,  . 

Malev'olPilt.  a.  [Lat.  malerolens  —  male,  ill,  and 
miens ,  willing,  from  Wo,  to  will,  to  lie  willing.]  Ill- 
disposed  ;  having  an  evil  disposition  toward  another  or 
others;  wishing  evil  to  others,  or  disposed  to  injure 
others;  evil-minded;  malicious;  spiteful;  malignant; 
malicious;  hostile:  unprnpitious ;  bringing  calamity. 

Malev'olently,  adr.  Malignantly;  with  ill-will  or 
enmity;  in  a  malevolent  spirit  or  manner;  with  the 
w  islt  or  intention  to  injure  or  afflict. 

Malexecil’tion,  n.  Bad  or  imperfect  execution ;  evil 
or  wrong  administration.  . 

Malfeasance.  Malcfcasance,  (-fe’sans,)  n  [Fr. 
malfaisance,.}  (Law.)  The  unjust  performance  of  some 
act  which  the  party  had  no  right,  or  which  he  had  con¬ 
tracted  not  to  do.  .  _  ... 

Malforma'linn.  (seldom  written  maleformation,) 
n  [Lat.  mat.  and  Eng.  formation.  See  Form.]  Any 
deviation  from  the  natural  formation  of  the  body, 
which  may  either  consist  in  a  deficiency  or  a  redun¬ 
dancy  of  parts.  The  deficiencies  are  sometimes  very 
extraordinary,  children  being  occasionally  horn  with¬ 
out  hands  or  feet,  and  even  arms  and  legs;  cases  have 
occurred  where  the  heart  itself  has  been  found  to  he 
absent ;  the  head,  also,  is  very  frequently  found  mal¬ 
formed  in  a  singular  manner,  and  sometimes  of  such  an 
immense  size  as  to  prevent  its  delivery,  unless  reduced 
by  surgical  means  It  would  take  up  too  much  space 
to  give  even  a  list  of  the  malformations  occasionally 
met  with  in  practice,  and  would  he  of  little  or  no  use 
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to  the  reader  if  given;  it  will  be  sufficient  if  we  refer! 
to  a  few  of  the  most  general  di>figuremeuts.  Those  J 
connected  with  the  spine  arise  from  a  deficiency  in 
some  part  of  the  column,  caused  by  the  absorption  of 
the  cartilages  or  the  spiuous  process  of  one  or  more  of 
the  vertebral  bones.  or  the  entire  absence  of  one  of  the 
vertebra?.  Such  a  malformatiou  may  occur  in  the  bones 
of  the  neck  (cervical  vertebrae);  between  the  shoulders  , 
(dorsal  vertebrae);  at  the  loins  (the  lumbar),  or  at  the 
bottom  of  the  spinal  colum  (the  sacrum),  a  soft  tumor 
filling  up  the  cavity  left:  this  tumor,  on  whatever  part 
of  the  spine  formed,  is  called  a  spina  bifida,  a  disease 
that  may  result  iu  a  distorted  spine,  and  the  elevating 
of  one  shoulder  higher  than  the  other.  A  by  no  means 
unfrequent  malformation  is  an  imperforated  anus,  while 
in  both  male  and  female  infants  the  urinary  passage 
may  be  equally  closed;  on  this  account  the  surgeon 
should  always  satisfy  himself  that  both  passages  are 
open  before  yielding  up  the  infant  to  the  nurse,  or  at 
least  before  taking  his  leave.  The  malformations  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  redundancy  or  superfluity  of  parts  art- 
most  frequently  met  with  in  the  form  of  five  fingers  or 
t*»es  on  either  of  the  hands  or  feet,  a  second  cartilage  to 
the  ear,  or  a  rudimentary  band.  Such  malformations 
should  be  removed  as  early  as  possible.  The  disfigure¬ 
ments  arising  from  moles,  warts,  and  excrescences,  will 
l*e  referred  to  under  Mother  s  Mii.ks.  For  the  malfor-  j 
matious  of  the  feet  met  with  under  so  many  forms  of 
club-foot,  modern  science  has  in  many  instances  found  a 
remedy  in  the  orthopaniic  treatment.  See  Orthopaedy. 

Malgoo  zaree,  n.  Iu  Hindostan,  laud  liable  to  as¬ 
sessment. 

Malherbe.  Francois  DE.aFrench  poet,  b.  at  Caen,  abt. 
1555:  bore  arms  in  the  troops  of  the  League,  was  pen¬ 
sioned  by  Henry  IV.,  aud  d.  in  1628.  His  works  consist 
of  paraphrases  on  the  I'salms,  sonnets,  odes,  aud  epi¬ 
grams.  He  also  translated  some  of  Seneca's  letters: 
and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  first  who  gave  to 
French  poetry  its  polish  and  regularity. 

Malheur,  («ia l-oor',)  in  Oregon ,  a  river  rising  in  Lake 
Syllanilles,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  Slate,  and  flowing 
N.K  into  Snake  River. 

Mai  ih  ran.  Maria  Felicia,  one  of  the  most  highly 
gifted  vocal  p-Tforniers  of  modern  times,  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Manuel  Garcia,  a  Spanish  tenor  singer,  and 
W;is  born  in  Paris,  1808.  She  made  her  debut  in  1825  at 
the  opera  in  Loudon,  and  the  following  year  went  to 
New  York,  where  she  married  M.  Mali  bran,  a  French 
banker,  from  whom  she  was  divorced  by  the  French 
courts  in  l8-;6,  and  shortly  after  married  the  celebrated 
violinist,  M.  de  BerioL  She  died  the  same  year,  during 
her  engagement  at  the  Musical  Festival  in  Manchester, 
regret  ted  by  all  classes  both  for  her  fine  endowments 
and  her  generous  disposition. 

Mai  ic  Acid,  maildc ,»  n.  [Lat.  malum,  an  apple.] 
(Oitm  )  A  vegetable  acid  found  abundantly  iu  most 
acidulous  fruits,  especially  in  unripe  apples,  gooseber¬ 
ries.  and  currants.  The  footstalks  of  the  ordinary  gar¬ 
den  rhubarb  also  furnish  large  quantities  of  it ;  but  it 
is  most  usually  obtained  from  the  berries  of  the  moun- 
taiu-ash.  To  prepare  it,  the  juice  of  berries  of  the  ash, 
or  the  footstalks  of  the  garden  rhubarb,  are  neutralized 
with  milk  of  lime,  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium 
being  also  added,  to  decompose  the  malate  of  potash 
that  is  always  present.  The  liquid,  which  contains  bi- 
maiate  of  lime,  is  filtered  and  boiled  for  several  hours, 
until  neutral  malate  of  lime  separates  as  an  iusoluble 
powder.  The  malate  offline  is  washed  with  water,  and 
added  to  dilute  nitric  acid  until  it  ceases  to  be  dis¬ 
solved.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  is  filtered  aud  set  aside 
to  crystallize;  well-defined  crystals  of  bimalate  of  lime 
being  formed.  The  solution  of  the  biinalate  is  then  de- 
coni|»ost*d  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  resulting  m  date 
of  lead  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  syrupy  solution  of 
malic  acid  lieiug  set  aside,  deposits  radiated  masses  of 
crystals,  com|K»sed  of  four- and  six-sided  pri*ms.  deli¬ 
quescent  iu  moist  air.  Malic  acid  is  dibasic,  exhibiting 
a  strong  tendency  to  form  acid  salts.  The  bimalate  of 
ammonia  and  bimalate  of  lime  may  be  obtained  in  large 
well-defined  crystals  The  only  use  to  which  malic  acid 
has  yet  beeu  applied  is  in  the  manufacture  of  succinic 
acid  by  the  fermeutatiou  of  neutral  malate  of  lime. 
Impure  malate  of  iron  has  also  been  used  in  medicine. 
Malic  acid  appears  to  exist  under  two  modifications,  one 
of  which  exercises  an  influence  on  a  ray  of  polarized 
light,  the  other  beiug  destitute  of  auy  such  action. 
Form.  2H0.C*H40g. 

Ma  lie.  a.  [Fr.  malique.  from  Lat.  malum,  apple.] 
(Cfora*-)  Expressed  from  the  juice  of  apples;  belonging 
to  apples  ;  as,  malic  acid. 

Muliee,  ( mal'is .)  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  malizia  ;  Lat.  mahtia , 
from  malus ,  evil.]  Ill-will:  grudge;  spleen;  spite; 
rancor:  pique :  extreme  enmity  of  heart ;  depraved  dis¬ 
position  to  injure,  afflict,  or  annoy  others  without 
cause:  unprovoked  malignity. 

<  Criminal  Law.)  Iu  its  common  acceptation,  M.  im¬ 
plies  a  desire  of  revenge,  a  settled  anger  against  a  par¬ 
ticular  person:  but  in  its  legal  sense,  it  implies  little, 
if  anything,  more  than  merely  without  just  cause  or 
excuse.  Iu  murder,  it  is  malice  which  makes  the  crime, 
aud  the  words  ejt  m  ilitia  praccognitata  (of  malice  afore¬ 
thought,  or  malice  prepense)  are  necessary  to  au  indict¬ 
ment  of  murder.  J/.  prepense  is  either  express  or  im¬ 
plied:  express,  when  the  design  is  evidenced  by  exter¬ 
nal  circumstances,  or  even  if,  upon  a  sudden  provocation, 
one  beats  another  iu  a  cruel  and  unusual  manner,  so 
that  he  dies,  even  though  he  did  not  intend  his  death; 
implied,  as  where  a  mau  wilfully  poisons  another,  or  a 
man  kills  another  suddenly  without  any,  or  without  a 
considerable  provocation.  In  general,  all  homicide  is 
malicious,  and  thus  murder;  uuless  justified  by  com¬ 


mand  or  permission  of  the  law.  excused  on  account  of 
accident  or  self-preservation,  or  alleviated  into  man¬ 
slaughter  by  exteuuating  circu instances,  the  burden  of 
proving  any  of  these  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  aud 
jury  being  incumbent  upon  the  prisoner. 

Mai  ietio.  n.  [Sp.  malhecho. j  Mischief,  (r.) 

Malicious.  (dish'us,)  a.  [Fr.  malideux ;  Lat.  mali - 
liostis,  from  malitia.]  Full  of  malice;  exercising  or 
exhibiting  malice;  rancorous;  malignant;  spiteful; 
harboring  ill-will  or  enmity  without  provocation  malev- 
oleut ;  as.  a  malicious  foe,  a  malicious  lie. —  Proceeding 
from. or  actuated  by, ill-will,  rancor,  or  spleen;  dictated 
by  malice  or  malignity;  a^,  a  malicious  proceeding,  a 
malicious  story. 

Mali  ciously*,  adv.  In  a  malicious  or  malign  man¬ 
ner;  with  extreme  rancor,  enmity,  or  ill-will;  with 
deliberate  intention  to  annoy  or  injure. 

Mali  ciousuess,  n.  Quality  of  beiug  malicious;  ex¬ 
treme  raucor,  enmity,  or  ill-will;  active  disposition  to 
annoy  or  injure;  malignity  ;  spleen. 

Malibu,  (- tin ',)  a.  [Fr.  matin,  fern,  maligne. ;  Lat.  ma- 
hgnus,  for  mahgenus  —  maius,  evil,  and  genus,  nature, 
kiud.]  Having  an  evil  or  malicious  disposition  toward 
others:  harboring  violent  ill-will,  rancor,  or  enmity; 
tnalignaut  ;  —  opposed  to  benign;  as,  "the  malign 
spirits.’’  (Bacon.) — Unfavorable;  unpropitious;  inau¬ 
spicious;  having  a  tendency  to  harm  or  injure;  as, 
malign  aspect  of  the  planets.  —  Malignant ;  infectious  ; 
as.  a  malign  ulcer.  —  Bacon. 

— r.  a.  [L.  Lat.  maligno.  from  malignus.  See  the  adjec¬ 
tive.]  To  traduce ;  to  vilify ;  to  asperse  ;  to  libel ;  to  de¬ 
fame  ;  to  utter  great  evil  of. 

**  To  be  maligned  standing,  and  to  be  despised  falling.**  — South . 

Maligr'nance.  Malig:  nancy,  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  malignant;  extreme  malevolence;  rancor, 
enmity;  bitter  malice. 

—  U nfavorableness ;  unpropitionsness. 

“  The  malignancy  of  my  fate  might  distemper  yours. ”  —  Shaks. 


(Med.)  Virulence;  tendency  to  a  fatal  issue;  the  ma¬ 
lignancy  of  a  fever. 

Malignant,  a.  [Lat.  maligna  ns,  from  maligno  — 
ma/b;nuj.]  Malicious ;  having  extreme  malevolence, 
rancor,  or  enmity ;  bent  on  evil ;  intending  or  etfectiug 
malignancy. 

**  To  good  malignant,  to  bad  men  benign.*’  —  Milton. 

— Unpropitious;  exerting  pernicious  influence;  inimical 
to  life. 

**  O  malignant  and  ill-boding  stars  !  ”  —  Shaks. 


(Med.)  Applied  to  certain  diseases  when  they  assume 
a  grave  and  dangerous  character,  such  as  the  worst  form 
of  typhus,  or  typhus  gravior ,  or  malignant  typhus; 
cynanche  maligna,  maliguaut  sore -throat;  and  some 
other  diseases. 

—a.  A  man  of  extreme  enmity,  or  malevolent  intentions. 

(Eng.  Hist.)  A  term  of  reproach  applied  by  the  Puri-j 
tans  to  the  Royalists  during  the  Civil  War;  a  cavalier. 

M  ali^r  nan  I  ly,  adv.  Maliciously;  rancorously  ;  with 
bitter  spleen,  or  extreme  malevolence. —  With  perni-| 
cious  influence;  mischievously. 

Maligner.  ( ma-lin'tr ,)  ».  One  who  maligns,  traduces, 
vilifies,  or  defames. 

Malignity,  n.  [Fr.  malignite  ;  Lat.  malignitas.  from 
malignus.  See  Maligx.1  Quality  of  being  malign  ;  ex¬ 
treme  enmity,  or  evil  disposition  of  heart  toward  an¬ 
other  without  provocation,  or  with  baseness  of  heart;! 
active  malevolence;  bitter  rancor;  maliciousness. — 
Destructive  tendency  ;  virulence;  pernicious  quality.  | 


“  There  is  an  invincible  malignity  in  his  disease.” —  Hayxcard. 


— Extreme  sinfulness  ;  heinousuess;  as,  “the  high  malig¬ 
nity  of  fraud.”  —  South. 

Mai  in,  a  village  of  Ireland,  co.  Donegal,  abt.  10  ra.  N. 
by  £.  of  Londonderry. 

Mali  lies.  «t  town  of  Belgium.  See  Mechlin. 

Mai  in  Head,  a  promontory  and  signal  tower  of  Ire¬ 
land,  co.  Donegal  ;  Lat.  55°  22'  N  .  Lon  7°  24'  W. 

Malinger,  -nn^er,)  v.  n.  'Fr.  malingre,  weakly.]  (Mil.) j 
To  feign  sickness,  or  to  prolong  disease,  iu  order  toi 
avoid  duty  ;  to  sham  illness. 

Malin  gerer,  n.  (Mil.)  A  soldier  who  makes  a  pre¬ 
tence  of  being  sick  to  shirk  duty. 

Mai  in  gery,  n.  (Mil.)  A  feigning  of  sickness,  or  pro¬ 
longation  of  disease,  in  order  to  avoid  duty. 

Malison.  mdl'i-zn,)  n.  [0.  F.  See  Malediction.]  Male- 
dictiou ;  execration;  imprecation;  curse;  ban. 

“  God's  malison  on  his  bead  who  this  gainsays  — Sir  IT.  Scott. 

Malkin.  Mau  kin,  (maur'kin.)  n.  [For  Mai,  from 
Mary,  aud  term,  kin.]  A  mop  for  sweeping  ovens ;  hence, 
a  dirty  weuch  ;  a  drab. 

Mall,  ( mawl ,)  n.  [Fr.  mail;  It.  and  Sp.  maglio;  Lat 
malleus,  hammer  ;  probably  akin  to  Ueb.  halam,  Sansk.  j 
mi.  to  strike,  to  beat.]  A  large,  heavy,  wooden  beetle  ;  a' 

•  maul;  au  instrument  for  driving  anything  with  force,  j 

— r.  a.  To  beat  with  a  mall,  or  with  something  heavy  ;  to 
pound;  to  bruise;  to  batter;  to  maul. 

Mall.  n.  [See  Pall  Mall.j  A  public  walk;  a  boulevard; 
a  level  shaded  with  trees ;  as,  the  Mall.  St-  James’  Park,  i 
London  —  A  court :  a  place  for  pleading;  as,  “  diets  aud 
malls.'7  —  Dean  Mil  man. 

Mai  lartl.  n.  [Fr.  malart  ]  A  drake. 

( Z  ul.\  The  common  wild  duck.  See  Anas. 

Malleability,  n.  [Fr.  malleabilite  :  from  Lat.  mat- < 
Uus.  a  hammer]  (Physics.)  A  property  possessed  by 
some  bodies,  especially  metals,  which  renders  them 
capable  of  being  beaten  out  with  the  hammer  or  con¬ 
verted  into  plates  between  rollers.  Gold  is  extremely 
malleable;  it  can  be  beaten  1,200  times  thinner  than 
ordinary  writiug-paper.  Iron  has  been  rolled  into 
sheets  the2-500ib  of  an  inch  in  thickuess.  ami  a  square 
inch  of  the  leaf  only  weighed  three-quarters  of  a  grain. 

Mai  leable,  a.  [Fr.  malleable,  from  Lat.  malleus ,  a 
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hammer.]  (Metall.)  Capable  of  being  spread  by  heating 
or  by  rolling;  reducible  to  a  laminated  form  by  ham¬ 
mering  ;  —  said  of  certain  metals. 

Mal  Icableness.  n.  Same  as  Malleability. 

Mallea  eea*.  n.  pi.  From  Malleus,  7.  v.]  ( Zool .)  A 
family  of  laiuellibranchiate  molluscs,  regarded  by  many 
as  a  sub-family  of  Ariculidx,  and  of  which  the  typical 
geuus.  Malleus,  is  remarkable — in  an  adult  state — for 
the  elongation  of  the  ears  of  the  shell,  the  other  part  of 
which  at  the  same  time  assumes  a  curiously  elongated, 
wavy,  or  crumpled  form.  The  shell  thus  acquires  the 
name  of  Hammer  Shell.  The  species  are  natives  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  of  the  South  Seas. 

Mal  Icate,  r.  a.  [From  L.  Lat.  malleare.]  To  hammer; 
to  flatten  or  spread  by  beating. 

Mallea  lion.  n.  [L  Lat.  malleatio  ]  The  act  of  ham¬ 
mering  into  a  plate  or  leaf,  or  metal ;  expansion  by 
beating. 

Mai  lemock,  Mai  lenioke,  n.  (Zool.)  Same  as 
Mollemoke. 

Mai  lenders,  n.  pi.  (Fhrriery .)  See  Maunders. 

Malleo  lar,  a.  [Lat.  malUolus.]  (A  sat.)  Belonging,  or 
having  reference,  to  the  ankle. 

Mal  let,  n.  [Fr.  m  u/W,  dim.  of  mail ;  Lat.  malleus,  ham¬ 
mer.]  A  wooden  hammer,  club,  or  instrument  for  beat¬ 
ing,  or  for  driving  chisels,  pins,  Ac. 

Mal  left  Creek,  in  Ohio, a  post-village  of  Medina  co., 
abt.  115  m.  N.X.E.  of  Columbus 

Mal  leus,  n.  [Lat.,  hammer.]  ( Anat .)  One  of  the  small 
boues  of  the  internal  ear,  attached  to  the  membrana 
tympani,  somewhat  in  shape  resembling  a  hammer. 

(Zool.)  See  Malleaca. 

Mallieol  lo.  an  island  of  the  New  Hebrides  group, 
in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  in  Lat.  16°  25'  20"  N.,  Lou.  167° 
57 '*23"  E.  Area,  600  sq  m. 

Mallor  ca,  an  island  of  the  Mediteranean.  See  Majorca. 

Mallorq nine,  (mal-lor-kem,)  n.  aud  a.  (Geog.)  See 
Majorcan,  q.  r. 

Mai  lory.  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Clayton  co. :  pop.  1.037. 

.Mai  lorysville.  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Wilks 
co..  abt  76  in.  N.X.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

Mai  lot  us,  n.  [ Gr.mallotos ,  fleecy.]  (Zool.)  See  Copelan. 

Mai  Ion  ,  n.  [Lat.  wia/ra.]  (Bot.)  See  Malta. 

Mallow.  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork.  prov.  of  Munster, 
on  the  Blackwater,  37  m.  S.  of  Limerick.  It  is  a  great 
place  of  resort  in  summer,  ou  accouut  of  its  mineral 
springs.  l*op.  4,841. 

Malm.  Malm-brick,  ( mam ,)  n.  A  kind  of  light, 

yellow  brick. 

Malmai'son.  (French  Hist.)  A  castle  near  Versailles, 
which  was  the  retreat  of  the  Empress  Josephine  after 
her  divorce  from  Napoleon  I.,  and  the  scene  of  her 
death.  May  29, 1814. 

Malmedy.  <  mam'de.)  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  dist. 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the  Warge,  20  m.  S.  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  Manuf.  Woollens,  lace, muslins. aud  leather. 
It  also  contains  mineral  springs.  Pop.  4,400. 

Mal  iuo.  a  seaport- town  of  Sweden,  cap.  of  dist.  of  same 
name,  on  the  Sound,  nearly  opposite  Copenhagen,  and 
110  m.  S.W.  of  Chris tianstadt.  It  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  corn.  Manuf.  Woollen 
cloth,  carpets,  skins,  gloves,  stockings.  Ac.  Pp.  25,526. 

Malm-rock,  imam'-.)  n.  Min.)  A  kind  of  firestone. 

Malmsey,  <  mdm'zy.  >  n.  [Fr.  malroisie ,  from  Malvasie , 
a  town  in  Greece.  1  See  Madeira  \\  ink. 

Mal-o  dor.  Mal-o  dour.  n.  [Lat.  mal,  and  Eng. 
od"r. I  A  rank  or  offensive  odor. 

Mal  o-Jaros  lawitz,  a  town  of  Russia,  govt,  of 
Kaluga.  It  is  noted  as  the  scene  of  a  most  sanguinary 
battle  in  1812,  between  the  French  army  under  the 
command  of  Napoleon  I.  aud  the  Russians,  in  which 
the  latter  were  debated. 

Mal  o.  St.,  a  seaport  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Ille-et- 
Yilaine, on  the  British  Channel.  40m.N  N.W. o.  Rennes, 
and  200  S.W.  of  Paris.  It  »s  built  on  the  peninsula  of 
Aron,  connected  by  a  causeway  with  the  mainland,  and 
strongly  fortified.  The  p«.rt  on  the  S  side  i9  commo¬ 
dious  and  secure,  but  rather  difficult  of  entrance.  Manuf. 
Rope,  fishing-nets,  blocks,  and  other  marine  fittings.  It 
has  a  considerable  trade  fli  provisions  with  the  French 
colonies,  a  brisk  coasting-trade,  and  numerous  vessels 
engaged  in  the  mackerel,  cod,  and  whale  fisheries. 
Pern.  12,000. 

Ma  lone',  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Tazewell  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  915. 

Malone,  in  Xew  York,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Franklin 
co.,  abt.  60  m.  E.  of  Ogdensburg ;  pop.  abt  6,565. 

Malone,  in  fFwconsin,  a  tow  nship  of  St.  Croix  co. ;  pop. 

abt.  358. 

Malpighi.  Marcello.  ( mdl-pig’e .)  an  eminent  Italian 
physician  aud  anatomist;  born  1628.  He  was  professor 
of  mediciue  at  Bologna  and  Pisa,  and  became  first 
physician  to  Pope  Innocent  XII.  in  1691.  His  discov¬ 
eries  in  anatomy  were  considerable,  particularly  respect¬ 
ing  the  structure  of  the  skin  and  the  secreting  glands; 
and  his  merit  was  very  high  as  a  vegetable  physiologist. 
D.  1694. 

Malpi^ti  ian,  a.  Having  reference  or  pertaining  to 
Malpighi. 

Malpi;gtiia  cere.  n.pl.  [In  honor  of  Malpighi, q.  v.] 
An  order  of  plants,  alliance  S  a pin  dales  Diag.  Com¬ 
plete.  partially  symmetrical  flowers,  an  imbricated  calyx, 
uaked  stalked  petals,  ovules  hanging  by  cords,  siugle 
stigmas,  and  usually  a  convolute  embryo.  They  are  trees 
or  shrubs  with  simple,  stipulate  leaves.  Flowers  perfect 
or  polygamous.  Calyx  and  corolla  with  five  parts;  the 
sepals  have  usually  large  glands  at  the  base,  aud  imbri¬ 
cated  or  very  rarely  valvate;  the  petals  uuguiculate, 
without  appendages,  hypogynous,  and  convolute.  Sta¬ 
mens  usually  10,  sometimes  15,  with  a  fleshy  prolonged 
connective.  Ovary  usually  composed  of  8  carpels  ^rareljr 
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2  or  4)  partially  or  wholly  combined  ;  ovules  solitary, 
pendulous  from  long  stalks.  The  pUuts  of  this  order 
are  confined  to  tropical  climates.  J*  mr  have  edible 
fruits,  as  the  species  Maipiyhia  glabra  and  punicifJot. 
which  yield  the  kirUdoo-  cherries  ;  others  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  their  large  and  show*  flowers:  while 
some  are  interesting  to  the  botanist  on  account  of  their 
anomalous  stems,  the  peculiarly  of  which  counts  in 
the  presence  of  several  woody  axes  without  annual 
x*»n»TS  The  onier,  including  43  genera  and  5-AS  species, 
is  generally  characterized  by  .'stringency 
H;il|>igli  ian.u.  •  A «  A  term  applied  t*«  certain 
{•arts,  especially  of  the  kidney,  in  allu.-i>  <i  to  the- 
anatomist  Malpighi. q.  r .  by  whom  they  were  discovered 
or  fir-4  definitely  described.  Thus  the  numeivu*  secret¬ 
ing  tuU-s  (tubuii  sniw/rri).  where  they  are  collected 
into  conical  bundles.  f-*riu  the  Mu Iptghian  cones  or 
pyramid-- :  the  more  tortuous  jarts  of  the  tul**.  which 
pass  towards  the  surface  of  the  kidney,  terminate  in.  or 
bear  OQ  small  pedl*  *-l*  appended  to  their  walls,  flask- 
shaped  sacculi,  named  V  il /rngkian  cupsutrs.  The  arteries 
of  the  kidney,  before  dividing  into  capillaries.  form,  by 
tortuous  convolutions,  little  balls.  Called  Malpighian 
co rpusclrs  *»r  glome  rutrs. 

Mai  |>la<i  not.  fc  Tillage  of  France,  dept. 

Nurd,  9  in  fnmi  Mou*.  in  the  plain  of  which,  near  the 

•  - 

at  the  head  of  an  allied  Eugli-h  and  German  army, 
defeated  the  French  under  Manual  \  illar*.  Sept.  I  I, 
1709.  The  allies  lost  lN.mXb  and  the  French  15,W>.*,  iu 
killed  and  wounded 

'I  a  1  pusi  i  1 

Malprar  tire.  Maleprae  tire.  n.  Practice  e.*n- 
trar.v  to  established  m.r-*:  illegal  or  immoral  l—b*vi.-r; 
particularly.  professional  misconduct  of  a  medical  man 
Mai  at  ruiu.  How  koevt  ruin .  s n,  ■»  ti  imt 

vliiripxl  ou  the  cixist  of  Norway  ;  Lat.  o&c  &  N~.  Lon. 
lip  40  E. 

Malt,  mawlt.  n.  A  S  i wait,  malt:  P  momf :  bin, 
Swed.  and  I  cel.  malt  :  Ger.  malz  :  pn»bably  akin  U*  A.  S. 
milUtR.it>  be  fluid  or  liquid  S-e  Melt  Barley  or  other 
gr.tiu  sfeej^ed  in  water  till  it  germinates,  and  then  dried 
iu  a  kiln  and  ground.  It  is  o-*-d  iu  brewing  a.e.  beer, 
and  porter,  au  l  also  in  the  distillation  of  whi-ky. 

■ — a  C* 'iitaining.  consisting  of.  made  with,  or  pertaining 
to  malt:  as.  ns//  liquors. 

Milt  drink,  or  liquor. »  beverage  prepared  by  infusion 
of  malt,  as  ale.  beer.  rter,  Ac  — M-  '  ' 

r  use  of  malt  — Milt-do  ir.  a  fl  «or  on  which  malt  is 
placed  to  dry. —  Malt-house^  a  building  f**r  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  malt. —  Mali-lain,  a  kiln  for  drying  malt. — 
Malt-mill,  a  mill  for  grinding  malt  —  Milt  -  whisky. 
whisky  distilled  fpKu  malt  i  as.  Scotch  maU-tc  •  isky. 

— r.  a  T  •  •  k  •  ■  malt:  as.  to  mail  barley  or  r\?. 

— r.  n.  To  be  Converted  into  rna  t. 

Mill  ta.  *nc  M  i  a.  an  island  in  the  M— literranean. 
belonxi>i£  to  Great  Britain,  hi  m.  S.W  of  Gape  Pa.-a*rv 
in  Sicily,  and  lsh  m  N  of  Trip*-  i  in  Africa;  Valeria,  its 
p  :t  and  cap.,  -ing  in  I -at.  54'  6  N,  Lon.  14W3I 

lo"  K.  Kxtrstuc-  1-ngth  17  m  .  breadth  am 
W).  m.  The  island  is  of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  rising 
precipitously  from  the  water's  edge  on  the  ?.  and  S.M 
The  surface  presents  the  appearance  of  an  inclined  plane, 
s  »;*ing  gradually  fr-.m  it-  highest  elevation  in  the  S.W  . 

the  Si  JR  I  8  mi 

Gozu  and  Coiuin->.  are  #*-;«Ritei  fn-m  it  *»nly  by  a  nar¬ 
row  channel.  Every  *;-»t  is  cultivated  with  th  -  greatest 
care,  and  the  soib  when  deficient,  is  -applied  in  *hip- 
i  j .%  i>  from  S.cily.  The  climate  :«  healthy,  though.  fr-m 
being  exposed  to  the  winds  bl  wing  from  the  African 
and  Syrian  deserfs.it  is  unusually  h.d  during  the  summer 
ni'tutiis.  when  the  heat  almost  equal-  that  of  the  tropics 
fn«t  mini  snow  are  unknown.  I*rod  Are  chiefly  wheat 
and  c»ttuo.  though  most  of  the  produ«  tioiis.  b»th  of 
Europe  and  the  tropical  climates  which  have  been  tried 


Aral*?,  who  were  expell-d  by  the  N*-rmaos.  under 
Count  K  ger.  in  I'VK.  and  they  held  the  island  till  118W, 
when  it  puifil  under  the  sway  of  the  German  etnper*  rs. 
It  wi»-  -rest  ion  of  I  m  125*  till  1  2*2. 

when  it  passed  to  the  house  of  Aragon.  The  emperor 
Charles  V*  who  inherited  it  as  king  of  Arag  n.  made 
a  grail  of  it  t«  t -  H  Spit  8, or  Kiiights  •*!  Sr.  Jolin 
oi  Jerusalem,  iu  1530.  S*  I  in. aii  1.  assailed  Malta  w  ith 
a  fleet  of  lay  vessels  carrying  •'*  t.OUU  troops,  in  156o;  but 
the  knights,  under  their  Grand-Master,  John  de  Lava- 
lettr.  succeeded  in  repeliiug  all  their  attack?.  and  com¬ 
pelled  them  in  the  »-iid  to  retreat  with  immense  basn. 
The  city,  called  La  Valetta,  after  the  Grand -Master, 
ii-tinguislied  birn-elf  in  that  memorable 
siege,  was  commenced  in  1566.  and  COTNpflefled  bl  L*71. 
Th«-  Turks  failed  in  another  attack  up-  u  the  island  in 
1601.  The  French  expedition  t  *  Egypt  arrived  off  the 
island  in  ITflfl^md  tlm  QissiMIsster,  fddbsfld  Dmh 
peach,  surrendered  without  striking  a  blow.  After 
Napoleon  pursued  hi-  course  t*»  Egypt,  the  same  year, 
the  inhabitants  revolte*J  and  w.iged  war  against  tbe 
Fren<  h.  iu  whi<  ii  they  were  by  an  English 

»4|Uadron.  on  til  1*^*0.  w  hen  the  French  c.  tuniaiider  sur¬ 
rendered  the  whole  islaml  tbe  Ei:gli.-b.  By  the  loth 
art.  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  in  l.vrj.  Ei  gland  engaged 


against  it?  author,  first  appeared  in  1798.  It  was  sub¬ 
sequently  enlarged,  and  passed  through  many  editions. 
The  Malthusian  system  is  fouuded  on  the  hypothesis 
that  population  increases  in  a  geometrical,  while  pro¬ 
visions  only  iucrease  in  an  arithmetical  ratio.  It  pro¬ 
poses  to  remedy  or  alleviate  the  consequent  evil*  and 
miseries  of  poverty  bv  a  prer^wfiw  ekrck — the  moral 
restraint  on  nuuTiage. dictated  by  reason  and  reflection, 
and  adhered  to  by  delilterate  and  benevolent  choice. 
.V  was  author  also  of  an  important  Inquiry  into  tlu 
Xaturt  and  l’rogrts*  of  Henl ,  and  numerous  other 

Malthusian.  ( -th ii hhan.)  a.  Belonging  or  having  ref¬ 
erence  to  Prof.  Marin  us.  or  to  his  doctrine  of  economics. 
—  See  M  4LTHU8. 

— n.  A  disciple  of  Malthus  ;  one  who  is  opposed  to  early 
and  hasty  marriages. 

Malt  mail,  n.;  pi.  Maltmeh.  A  maker  of  malt;  a 
maltster. 

Mai  ton.  Nfew.i  a  town  of  England,  co  V<*rk.  on  the 
Ih-rwent.  16  m  N.B.  of  York,  and  181  N.W.  of  London. 
New  Malton  Bridge  is  liiaile  available  f**r  th**  shipment 
of  large  quantities  of  corn,  hams  bacon,  and  other  pro¬ 
duce.  Malting  ami  tanning  are  carried  on  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  i4>/>.  >>.906. 


to  restore  M-  to  the  Hospitallers,  and  it- n  i- peud-nce  Maltreat.  Maletreav*,  r.  a  To  abuse;  to  treat 
vras  to  be  placed  under  the  guarantv  tectii*n  p-nghly.  rudely,  or  with  ill-n-  . 

Maltreat  nu  nt.  - 


Russia;  but.  wh--n  iu  i-  -se— i* u.  the  Engli-h  govern 
meiit  refu«e-l  to  give  up  tlie  is?  nd.  and  h'-srili  were 
renewed.  M  was  formally  ceded  to  England  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  in  1815.  li>p.  146.852.  In  no  fortress 
in  Europe  are  the  defences  more  intpo-ing. 

Malta.  ■  ruatcl'ta.  in  .INnd*.  *  j-  t-\ illage  and  township • 
of  l>e  Kalb  co  .  abt.  64  m.  W.  of  Chicago ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  about  fifl. 

Mai  ta.  in  .Vur  Torl%  a  poet-towuship  of  Saratoga  co. ; 
pip.  about  1.24*.'. 

Mai  ta.  in  ©  #u>.  a  post-trillage  and  township  •  i  M-  rgan 
ex.*.,  abt.  75  m.  E.S  E.  of  Columbus ;  p"p.  of  township 
■boat  1.855 

Mai  taville.  in  A***  Frl,  a  poet-village  of  Saratoga 
co..  abt  S.'  in.  N.  uf  Ail*any. 

Malt€flrr,  u.  f  ’  o  and  pi.  A  native  or  inhab¬ 
itant  rtb  —  tb»  people  of 

Malta. 

— a.  Belonging  or  having  reference  to  Malta,  or  to  its 
people, 

Maltese'  Dog.  n.  A  small  kind  of  Spaniel  <  Fig.  1690 1 
with  roundiah  muzzle,  and  long,  silky,  generally  white 
hair.  It  is  altogether  oseleaa,  and  fit  only  for  a  lap-dog. 


Malt '«! er,  n.  A  maltman. 

Malum,  n.  [Lat.  An  evil. 

Milum  in  s*.  and  malum  prohibitum.  [Lat.]  {Law.) 
See  Mala  ix  »t 

Mai  \  a.  n.  [Ijtt..  the  mallow]  fAr^O  The  tvpical 
g*-nus  of  the  ord**r  Malrticnt.  The  sja-cie*  M  sylmtris 
is  the  com uion  Mallow,  a  handsome  plant,  with  large, 
por|  lish  flowers,  growing  at  roadsides  and  in  waste 
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Pig.  1689.  —  LALTA. 

here,  have  succeeded.  The  iKuiey  and  fruit  of  M 
gre.it  repute.  Manuf.  C*aree  cottooa,  jewelry. 


and 

cabinet-work.  The  central  position,  excellent  hari*or. 
an«i  great  strength  of  M  make  it  an  admirable  naval  Mai  I  ha.  r< 

>1  ;i  1 1  *hont< 


Pig.  164U.  —  MALTESE  PuGS. 

Mml  te-Bron.  Conrad,  one  of  tbe  most  celebrated 
geographers  * >f  modern  times,  was  B.  in  li  *5,  in  Jutland.  • 

Denmark.  After  studying  theology  a  =*h“rt  time  at  tl»e 
university  of  Copenhagen,  he  demted  himself  to  litera¬ 
ture  and  politics.  Having  given  offence  by  hi*  writings  j 
in  favor  of  tlie  li»»erty  of  the  press  and  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  the  peasants,  he  was  twni-hed  to  Sweden  in 
1796.  After  having  resided  for  a  time  at  Stockholm,  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  acquired  great  reputation, 
particularly  as  a  geographer,  lie  edited  the  foreign 
political  department  of  the  Journal  des  Drbots,  was  a 

Mai  \  a*.  '<  i 

Tarious  works.  Among  these  the  greatest  is  the  well- ! 
known  Prims  dr.  la  GSngrap*iie  Uuirtrsrlle  (8  v**D.  #vo.>.  j 
the  first  volume  of  which  ai  p*-ared  in  1810.  and  the  last 
after  his  death,  in  18®.  The  first  six  volumes  only 
were  completed  by  M.  Among  his  other  works  are* 

Tableau  dr  la  Pblognr  Andeunr  f.'  Modrmr  ;  Anmiles  d*x  . 

Yoyaqr* :  and  the  valuable  treatise,  published  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Men  tel  let.  Gr*>yraptii*  M-i-'^imatiqur,  P->y- 
n our.  ft  Politiqu*  (16  vols.  8vo.  i  D  1826. 

[L«t.]  A  kind  of  bitumen. 

A  horse  for  working  a  malt-mill:. 


Pig.  1691. —  th*  common-  mallow,  (  Mtlca  *yir'stns.) 
places.  The  French  name  tor  iLr  plant.  Maurr.  has  of 
late  been  applied  to  a  delicate  shade  of  purple.  The 
bark  of  the  Mallow  yields-  strong  fibres.  The  root  and 
leaves  have  similar*  properties  to  those  |*arts  of  tbe 
Marsh-mallow.  (See  Altd^v.  The  petals  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  M  alera  have  astringent  properties,  and  yield  a 
black  dve. 

Mai  a  a  ce«T.  n.  pi.  [From  Milra.  the  typical  genns.] 
( Hot.)  An  ord**r  of  mucilaginv  us  plants,  alliance  Mal- 
r airs. —  Dias.  Col  uni  i  -celled 

anthers  turned  inwards.  They  are  herbacev*na  plants, 
trees,  or  shrubs,  with  polypetalous  flowers  and  niona- 
del phous  stamens.  The  species  are  found  all  over  the 
temperate  and  tropical  parts  of  tbe  world,  especially 
the  latter.  Their  flower*  are  in  many  cases  large  and 
handsome;  but  the  onier  is  chiefly  interesting  from 
containing  the  Gossypium  or  Cotton-plant.  Another 
s|«ei  ies  is  tbe  Mardi-Sfalb  w.  Althaa  officinalis.  Some 
yield  a  fibre  fit  for  manufacture  into  cordage,  and  Hi- 
bisrus  cannabinus  yield*  Indian  Hemp.  Ihe  order  in¬ 
cludes  39  genera  and  l.ouo  species. 

MsaI  a  aceotiw.  < -rd'shus. » ts.  B‘t.)  I'^rtaining,  or  hav¬ 
ing  reference  t.*  plants  of  the  onier  Maimer x. 

yBot.)  A  tribe  of  plants,  order  MaU 

raerst. 

Mai  vales,  n.pl.  <  Bot  )  An  alliance  of  plant?,  sub¬ 
class  Hvpogyni'US  Erogms. —  D  *G.  Monodichlamyde- 
ou.*  flowers,  axile  placenta*,  valvate  calyx,  an  imbricat- 
eil  or  twisted  corolla,  definite  or  indefijite  stamens,  and 
embryo  with  little  or  no  albumen.  The  alliance  is  di¬ 
vided  into  6  orders,  viz.  :  STEECrLMCEA.  BiTTVI.RHCEA, 
VlVIANUCLE.  TROPJBOLVCSLS.  MUTACtA  aud  TlllACtA, 


rend-rs  it  of  material  imp**rtawe  to  Great  Britain.  It 
carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  various 
towns  on  the  Mediterranean.  Ckiff  towns.  La  Valeria, 
the  cap-  and  Citta  Vecchia  Hist.  This  inland,  the  anc. 
M'lita.  was  first  c* don iz*-d  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  after¬ 
ward*  bv  tlie  Cartbagioi  <ns.  Th-  Roman?  laid  it  waste 
B.  c.  257.  The  Apostle  Panl  was  wre-  ked  her-  on  In* 
voyage  from  Pale-tine  to  R*  me.  in  59.  It  fell  under 
the  p>ver  of  the  Vandals,  and  was  wrested  fr--m  th-m 
by  bclL*arias  in  533.  It  w*i  conquered  in  87u  by  the 

119 


hence,  a  dull  or  stupid  fellow. 

MhI  Hut*.  Th  MV-  K  3ERT.  f  e  s.  a  celebrated  Eng¬ 
lish  j- ditical  eon  mist.  B.  at  Albury  Surrey.  17fr.  and 
educated  at  Cambridge  H-  wa*  appointed,  aliout  W»5, 
pri>ffsa>r  of  history  and  political  eo-nomy  in  the  college 


profesaorof  mstneranu  p.*nt»cai  eomomy  in  me  cone*-  --  , 

oftb  E'*t  India  Cornp.i  V  at  llail**vt.'irv  and  c*»ntmn -d  Mai  vern  H  ill*,  an  el-  .ited  rant 
to  hob t  that  situation  till  hb  death,  which  occurred  in  the  f  Hnrce-t errand  Hereford^  Fr; 

his  70th  year.  His  *»est-kn«.wn  w..rk.  the  Essay  on  fV1 
Principle  of  Pnt>uJation.  which  gave  rise  to  so  much 
discussion,  and  excited  so  much  ignorant  indignation  J 

281  *■*’• 


Mai  vern.  Great.  1  t  'wn  of  England,  co  of  Wor¬ 
cester.  S  til  8.W.  of  the  city  of  Worcester  It  i*  noted 
for  it*  mineral  sprine*.an<i  is  »  great  resort  for  invali.U 
an  I  otiiers.  P.p.  4.9UO.—  Ijttl-  MaLTibx.  a  Tillage  of 
It'  inhabiUnta.  lie.  3  m  to  the  S-  of  the  ahore. 

Malvern,  mnwl'rm,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Car- 
11  co.  aht  137  m.  K.N.E  of  Columbus. 

vated  range  in  England,  is 
itn  N.  to  S  they 

extend  about  J  m.  Near  the  centre  is  an  ancient  Brit¬ 
ish  fortn-«s.  called  the  Hzrtfordthirt  Btacon,  1,444  feet 
above  sea-leveL 
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Mai'  vern  Hills,  in  Virginia,  a  locality  in  Henrico  co  ,  i 
near  the  James  River,  alt.  12  in.  S.S.E.  of  Richmond.! 
It  was  tlio  scene  of  a  severe  engagement,  July  1,  1802, 
between  the  Union  and  Confederate  forces,  in  which  the 
latter  were  the  attacking  party,  and  were  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss. 

Mai  versa'!  ion,  n.  [Lat  .male,  and  verscUio  —  verso , 
to  turn,  wind,  twist,  or  whirl  about  often  or  violently. 
See  Version.]  Evil  conduct  or  behavior;  improper  or 
wicked  acts;  mean  artifices,  or  fraudulent  tricks  ;  mal¬ 
feasance  in  office. 

Mai  voisie,  {mal-vwah-te\)  n.  Malmsey  wine.  See  Ma¬ 
deira  Wine. 

Mai  Avail,  or  Mnlwa,  an  ane.  kingdom  of  Hindustan, 
chiefly  between  hit.  22°  and  26°  N.,  Lon.  74°  and  80°  E. 
having  N.  Kajpootana  and  Agra,  E.  Allahabad,  S.  Gund- 
w  nia  and  Caudeish,  W.  Gujerat.  It  is  now  divided 
into  a  number  of  states  under  British  protection,  ex¬ 
cept  Scindia’s  dom  ,  which  is  now  the  only  independent 
country  in  Hindustan. 

Mal  ivan,  or  .Soomleroog.  an  island  and  fortified 
town  of  llindostan,  presidency  of  Bombay,  on  the  Mala¬ 
bar  coast,  50  in.  N  \V.  of  Goa;  hit.  16°  52'  N  ,  Lon.  73° 
47'  E.  It  was  formerly  a  great  resort  of  pirates. 

Mam.  n.  [Abbreviation  of  mamma.]  Mamma;  mother; 
—  opposed  to  dad.  See  Mamma. 

Mamaka  tiii£,  iu  New  York,  a  township  of  Sullivan 
co. 

Mainaiisniape.  ( mu-man-gira'pa.)  a  river  of  Brazil, 
enters  the  Atlantic  abt.  25  in.  N.  of  I'arahiba. 

31  a  in  a  n  ^  ii  a  pe,  or  Montemar,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt. 
45  in.  N.N.W.  of  Paraliiba  ;  pop.  abt.  5,0u0. 

31ainaroneek,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Westchester  co., about  23  m.  N.E.  of  New  York; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  2.U00. 

31  a  in  Irnra  ba,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  78  in.  W.  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro;  pop.  abt  5.U00. 

31  ainolon,  n.  A  knob  or  hillock  of  land;  an  elevated 
piece  of  ground  in  the  form  of  a  hemisphere. 

31ani>I liken,  Mamlouk-,  Mameluos,  or  Memlooks, 

( mam'a-looks .)  [Ar.  memnlik,  a  slave.]  {Hist.)  A  body 
of  soldiery  who  ruled  Egypt  for  several  centuries.  Tln-y 
were  introduced  into  that  country  by  the  Sultan  Malek 
S  dech,  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  being 
Asiatic  youths,  chiefly  from  the  Circassian  region,  pur¬ 
chased  as  slaves  from  Genghis  Khan,  whose  captives 
they  were.  These  were  trained  to  military  exercises, 
ami  formed  into  a  corps  of  12,000  men,  called  Memlooks. 
They  soon  exhibited  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  and,  in 
1 254,  assassinated  the  sultan,  Tuvan  Shah,  successor  of 
Malek  Salech,  and  raised  Eybek,  one  of  their  own  num¬ 
ber,  to  the  throne.  A  line  of  sultana,  known  as  the 
Jiafiree,  or  Turkish  dynasty,  now  foll^ed.  all  of  whom 
were  raised  to  power  by  the  M.,  and  many  of  them  de¬ 
posed  and  slain.  This  dynasty  conquered  Syria,  took 
Damascus,  and  put  an  end  to  the  domination  of  the 
Abassides  caliphs.  In  13'2  the  Bahree  dynasty  was 
overthrown  by  a  new  hand  of  M.,  called  Boryhe e.  The 
Caucasian  element  predominated  in  the  first  dynasty,  the 
Tartar  element  in  the  second.  In  general  they  formed 
able  and  energetic  rulers,  and  l  g\pt  under  their  sway 
arrived  at  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  power  to  which 
she  had  been  a  stranger  from  the  days  of  Sesostris.  Se¬ 
lim  1..  who  overthrew  the  M.  kingdom  iu  1517,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  permit  the  continuance  of  the  twenty-four  M. 
beys  as  governors  of  the  provinces.  This  arrangement 
subsisted  till  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  when  the 
number  and  wealth  of  the  M.  gave  them  such  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  power  in  Egypt,  that  the  pasha  named 
by  the  Porte  was  reduced  to  a  merely  nominal  ruler. 
The  number  of  them  scattered  throughout  all  Egypt  i 
was  between  10,000  and  12,000  men.  They  were  all 
massacred  at  Cairo  by  Mehemet  Ali,  'larch  1,  1811. 

Mainers,  (ma'mair,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Sarthe, 
on  the  Dive,  24  m.  N  N.E.  of  Le  Mans.  Manuf.  Wool¬ 
lens,  cottons,  and  hempen  goods  Hop,  6,500. 

31am  ill  a,  (ma-meen'ya,)  a  large  Indian  town  of  Peru, 
in  abt.  Lat.  20°  4'  48"  S. 

31  am  in  a,  (sometimes  written  Mama,)?*  [Lat.  mamma, 
a  mother  8  breast  <>r  pap ;  W.  mam ;  Arm.  manrun ;  Gr. 
mamme;  formed  from  the  sound.]  A  child’s  attempt  to 
articulate  mother;  a  familiar  word  to  express  mother , 
used  by  children  and  young  persons; — correlative  of 
papa. 

Mam  ma,  n .;  pi.  Mammjb.  [Lat.,  the  heart;  pi.  the 
breasts.]  (An  at.)  The  two  secreting  glands  which, sit¬ 
uated  on  the  front  of  the  thorax,  constitute  the  female 
bosom,  and  the  organs  which  supply  the  infant  with 
nutrition. 

Mam  inal,  n.;  pi.  Mammals.  [Lat  mammalis ,  per¬ 
taining  to  the  breasts,  from  mamma ,  the  female  breast 
or  pap.J  (Zobl.)  An  animal  that  suckles  its  young; 
a  female  animal  having  breasts  or  paps;  one  of  the 
mammalia. 

Mammalia,  (m&m-mai'le-d,)  n.  [From  Lat.  mamma?, 
the  breasts.]  (Zobl.)  This  important  class,  which  has 
been  placed  by  Linmeus  at  the  head  of  the  vertebrated 
series  in  the  animal  kingdom,  includes  all  such  animals 
as  are  provided  with  organs  for  suckling  their  young. 
Even  excluding  man,  who  necessarily  belongs  to  the 
class,  we  find  among  the  mammalia  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  faculties,  the  most  delicate  sensations,  the  most 
varied  action,  and  an  extraordinary  aggregate  of  prop¬ 
erties  for  the  production  of  intelligence;  there  is  every 
reason,  therefore,  tor  Linmeus  having  classed  ihe  mam¬ 
malia  as  first  among  animals.  They  are  most  fruitful  i 
in  resources,  least  subject  to  mere  instinct,  and.  finally, 
most  susceptible  ot  progressive  improvement.  With  but 
a  moderate  amount  of  respiration,  they  are  generally 
intended  lor  locomotion  by  walking  with  strength  and 
continuity ;  and  hence  ail  the  articulations  of  their  | 
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skeletons  have  the  forms  very  exact;  thereby  determin¬ 
ing,  with  unvaried  precision,  the  nature  of  their  move¬ 
ments.  Some  fly  through  the  air  by  means  of  mem¬ 
branes  affixed  to  their  limbs,  although  typically  adapted 
for  walking  on  the  earth;  while  others  have  the  ex¬ 
tremities  so  short  that  they  move  with  ease  only  in  the 
water;  both  of  these  exceptions  retain,  however,  in  all 
other  respects,  as  a  rule,  the  general  characteristics  of 
their  class.  It  may  be  here  stated  that  all  mammalia 
are  endowed  with  warm  blood,  which  results  from  the 
great  development  of  their  respiratory  apparatus,  the 
heart  being  double,  and  containing  four  cavities  ;  that 
is  to  say,  an  auricle  and  ventricle  «>n  the  right  side, 
and  the  same  on  the  left.  The  circulation  is  carried  on 
iu  the  following  manner.  The  venous  blood  passes 
through  the  cavities  on  the  right  side,  and  is  distributed 
through  the  lungs,  where  it  combines  with  the  oxygen 
or  vivifying  portion  of  the  air;  it  is  then  conveyed  by 
the  pulmonary  veins  to  the  left  auricle,  from  whence  it 
flows  into  the  ventricle,  and  is  propelled  through  the 
arterial  system.  (See  He  art.)  The  females  suckle  their 
young  with  milk  secreted  in  breasts  or  mamnue,  and  are 
viviparous,  or  ovo-vi vi parous :  they  are  consequently 
placental  or  implacentiil ;  the  placental  including  the 
higher  order  of  mammals,  from  man  to  the  last  true 
rodent,  and  the  iin placental  composing  the  marsupialia 
and  monotreinata.  Both  ot  these  divisions  have  the 
upper  jaw  fixed  to  the  skull,  and  the  lower  is  formed 
of  but  two  pieces  only,  and  is  articulated  to  the  tem¬ 
poral  bone.  The  neck  (to  pursue  our  investigation)  is 
composed  of  seven  vertebra?;  but  in  different  descrije 
tions  of  animals  some  of  these  bones  are  either  more  or 
less  in  number;  the  anterior  ribs  are  affixed  to  the 
sternum,  or  breast  bone.  by  cartilaginous  processes.  The 
anterior  extremities  of  these  commence  with  a  shoulder- 
blade  which  is  not  articulated,  but  rests  between  the 
muscles,  and  often,  indeed,  leans  on  the  sternum  by 
means  of  the  clavicle  on  each  side.  This  is  continued 
by  an.ann,  forearm,  and  hand.  The  latter  is  formed  of 
two  rows  of  bones,  called  the  carpus,  a  third  row.  called 
the  metacarpus ,  and  fingers,  each  consisting  of  two  or 
three  joints.  With  the  exception  of  the  cetacea,  or 
whale  family,  all  mammalia  have  the  pelvis  attached 
to  the  spine;  t lie  pubes  forming  the  anterior,  and  the 
ilia,  ischia.  sacrum,  and  coccyx,  the  lateral  or  posterior 
parts.  At  the  point  where  the  first  three  mentioned 
bones  unite,  on  each  side,  is  the  articulation  of  the  le¬ 
mur,  or  thigh-bone,  to  which  are  attached  the  leg-lames, 
tibia  and  fibula,  which  are  iu  most  cases  distinct ;  and 


Fig.  1692. — skeleton  of  the  camel. 

1.  cervical  vertebrae  ;  2.  dorsal  vertebrae:  3.  lumbar  vertebrae; 
4,  sacral  vertebra  5,  caudal  vertebrae  ;  6,  ribs  ;  7.  scapula:  8,  hu¬ 
merus:  y.  boue  of  forearm  iradius  and  ulua  fused  together);  10, 
carpus  nr  wrist- bone  ;  11,  metacarpus.  12,  phalanges;  13,  femur; 
14,  patella;  16,  tarsus;  17,  metatarsus. 

are  succeeded  by  those  composing  the  foot,  which  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  boues  of  the  hand;  namely,  a  tarsus, 
metatarsus,  and  toes.  In  different  orders  and  genera  of 
animals,  the  extremities  vary  considerably ;  in  some, 
those  of  the  fore  parts  are  considerably  lengthened,  so 
as  to  form  the  supporters  oi  a  wing,  —  as  in  bats;  in 
others,  they  are  shortened,  as  is  evinced  in  the  jerboa 
and  kangaroo;  while  in  both  of  these  last-mentioned 
varieties  the  posterior  extremities  are  enlarged  in  the 
apparently  greatest  disproportion.  The  cetacea  and 
similar  animals,  which  have  been  briefly  alluded  to, 
have  no  pelvis  whatever;  their  hinder  extremities  are 
likewise  wanting;  they  are,  however,  supplied,  instead 
of  these,  at  the  end  of  the  spine  or  vertebral  column, 
with  cartilaginous  bodies  forming  a  kind  of  feet,  or  the 
flukes  of  the  tail,  which,  in  this  species,  is  always  hor¬ 
izontally  placed.  The  fore-fout  ( metatarsus )  usually 
counts  as  many  hones  as  there  are  toes  present.  The 
metatarsus  in  the  ruminant  and  solid  ungulate  animals 
is  conformable  to  the  metacarpus.  In  the  genus  Di¬ 
pus  (the  jerboa),  among  the  rodents,  the  three  middle 
metatarsal  bones  unite,  so  as  to  form  a  single  bone, 
which  terminates  below  in  three  processes,  to  which 
the  three  large  toes  are  connected,  and  which  thus  re¬ 
sembles  the  principal  hone  at  the  root  of  the  foot  in 
birds.  The  digits  of  the  foot  in  the  ruminants,  the 
solid  ungulates,  and  commonly,  also,  in  the  pachy¬ 
derms,  correspond  in  number  uni  form  to  those  of  the 
hand.  Such,  also,  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  carnivo¬ 
rous  animals,  although  in  the  genera  Felix  and  Canis 
the  thumb  (pollex)  of  the  hind  foot  is  not  developed, 
of  which  a  trace  is  only  observed  in  the  fore-foot.  In 
the  monkeys  the  thumb  is  shorter;  but  the  other  digits 
are  longer  than  in  the  human  foot.  The  head  is,  in  all 
mammalia  articulated  by  two  condyles  upon  their  atlas 
or  first  vertebra;  as  the  seat  of  intelligence,  it  has  ex¬ 
cited  the  greatest  interest  in  all  ages;  and  it  has  been 
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remarked,  that  the  approach  to  reason  observed  in  ani¬ 
mals  bears  some  relation  to  the  size  and  configuration 
of  the  head.  The  brain  is  the  centre  or  origin  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  will  be  found  fully  described  under 
an  article  bearing  that  name.  (See  Ear  and  Eye.)  The 
tongue  of  the  mammals  is  always  fleshy,  and  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  bone  termed  the  os  hy (rides,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  several  pieces,  ?uid  suspended  to  the  cranium 
by  ligaments.  The  lungs  are  two  in  number,  and  are 
divided  into  lobes,  which  are  composed  of  an  immense 
quantity  of  small  cells;  they  are  suspended  without  ad¬ 
hesion  in  a  cavity  formed  l»y  the  ribs  and  diaphragm, 
and  lined  by  the  pleura.  The  skin  of  mammalia  is,  as 
a  rule,  usually  covered  with  hair.  Some  exceptions, 
however,  have  horny  plates,  as  the  tribe  Munis,  or  bony 
plates,  as  the  armadilloes  (the  genus  Dasypus) ;  and, 
indeed,  some  have  spines.  The  sense  ot  touch  is  vari¬ 
ously  developed  in  the  extremities  of  the  limbs  in  the 
different  species,  according  as  the  feet  move  only  for 
progression,  for  standing,  or  for  seizing  alone.  In  the 
apes,  which  appear  to  be  in  this  respect  one  of  the  most 
privileged,  the  hand  is  much  less  adapted  for  feeling 
than  in  man.  who,  in  his  erect  position,  can  move  and 
apply  his  fore  limbs  for  the  sense  of  touch  more  easily. 
The  whiskers  which  are  attached  to  the  lips  serve  also, 
like  the  fleshy  appendages  attached  to  the  jaws  of  some 
fishes,  to  give  warning  of  external  obstacles,  on  account 
of  branches  from  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  being  attached 
to  their  roots.  The  motions  of  mammals  consist  prin¬ 
cipally  in  progressing.  Some  are  aide  to  spring  to  great 
heights;  others,  again,  are  formed  for  swimming.  In 
the  cetaceans,  or  whales,  6wimming  is  the  sole  means 
of  motion.  Other  mammals  are  able  to  fly,  as  was 
stated  before,  by  means  of  a  membranous  substance  be¬ 
low  the  elongated  fingers  of  the  four  limbs;  like  the 
bats,  for  instance.  With  regard  to  the  physical  distri¬ 
bution  of  this  class  of  animals  much  might  be  said. 
Some  reside  entirely  in  the  sea,  as  the  cetaceans  and 
most  of  the  seals.  (See  Seal  Family.)  Although  some 
species,  especially  of  the  animals  last  named,  live  in 
fresh  water,  many  varieties  of  the  genus  Sore* ,  the 
otters,  beavers,  and  the  duck-mole,  reside  in  lakes  and 
rivers.  Others,  again,  live  under  ground,  as  the  family 
Ta/pa  and  Bathyergus.  The  greater  part,  however, 
live  on  land,  —  some  on  high  ruouiitain-tops,  as  the  an¬ 
telope.  ibex,  Ac.;  others  on  trees,  as  the  apes,  squirrels, 
ami  monkeys;  and  some  resort,  by  flying  and  flapping 
in  part,  even  to  the  air  (the  Galenpithecus  and  Cheirop¬ 
tera).  Tliis  difference  of  resort  is  naturally  in  relation 
with  the  general  bodily  form  of  the  animal,  and  the 
constitution  of  its  various  parts,  especially  of  the  organs 
of  motion  and  sense.  In  the  geographic  distribution 
of  the  mammalia,  it  may  be  as  well  stated  that  the 
numbers  of  its  various  classes  increase  from  the  pole 
to  the  equator,  —  as  well  the  various  classes  as  the 
sub -genera;  although  the  cetaceans  and  seals  must 
he  excepted  from  the  rule.  There  are  species  in 
the  north  polar  regions  common  to  the  Old  and 
New  World;  as  Cunis  lagopus,  Vrsus  maritimus ,  and 
Cervus  tarandus ;  without  the  polar  circle,  also,  some 
species  are  found  in  the  northern  countries  of  both 
hemispheres,  as  Mustela  Martis,  Mustela  erminea,  and 
Castor  Fiber  (some  writers,  indeed,  maintain  that  the 
beaver  of  America  is  specifically  different  from  that 
of  the  Old  World).  In  the  temperate  parts  of  North 
America,  almost  all  the  species  are  such  as  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  eastern  hemisphere;  while  in  South  America 
no  single  species  is  found  which  ajso  lives  in  the  Old 
World. —  nay,  even  the  genera  differ  for  the  most  part 
from  those  of  the  Old  World.  South  American  genera, 
of  which  no  species  in  the  Old  World  are  hitherto  known, 
are  the  following.  —  Dicotyles ,  Auchenia ,  Dasypus , 
Myrmecophega,  Bradypus,  Curia ,  Loncheres,  Nasua ,  the 
genera  of  the  Bat  tribe;  Glossnphaga ,  Phyllostoma ,  Mo- 
lossus ,  Noctilio ,  and  many  genera  of  Quadrumanes ; 
namely,  Cullithrix ,  A  teles,  Mycetes ,  Pit/iecia ,  and  Ha- 
pale.  Frocyon  is  peculiar  to  the  New  World  in  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  Fiber  is  an  ani¬ 
mal  form  of  North  America.  Other  genera  are  peculiar 
to  the  eastern  hemisphere;  as  Sus,  F/uus,  Camelus, 
Rh  i  noceros,  Manis,  Myoxus ,  Spa  lax,  (Nicetas.  Vi  i' err  a, 
Herpestcs ,  Erinaceus ,  the  genera  of  bats ;  Mtgaderma , 
Ni/ctrris.  Rhinolophus ,  IHeropus,  the  family  of  the  Le¬ 
mur  ids,  the  genera  of  the  apes;  Cercopithccus,  Semnopi- 
thecus,  limits .  Cynocephalus ,  Hy  I  abates,  Si  mi  a.  To 
Africa,  in  particular,  are  peculiar  the  genera  Camelo¬ 
pardalis,  Hippopotamus ,  Oryctempus,  Cercopilhecus  ; 
while  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  island  of  Madagascar 
are  peculiar  the  Omtetes ,  Lemur ,  Lichanotus ,  and  tiie 
genus  Cheirnmys,  a  scinrean  rodent  which  approaches 
the  Lemurids  in  form.  Most  of  the  species  of  antelopes 
are  also  exclusively  African.  Most  of  the  Marsupial 
species  are  found  in  Australia  and  the  adjoining  islands; 
while  the  genus  Didelphys  alone  is  American, —  Africa, 
as  well  as  Europe,  not  possessing  a  single  species  of  this 
division.  If  we  take  into  consideration  the  entire  class 
of  mammals,  exclusiveof  the  Cetaceans  and  Phocte,  then 
the  Rodents  will  be  found  to  form  one-third  of  the  en¬ 
tire  number  of  species,  the  Carnivores  and  Cheiropters 
together  about  one-third  also,  while  the  remaining  third 
is  formed,  for  the  greater  part,  of  the  Quadrumanes  and 
Ruminants;  and  especially  of  the  Marsupials  and  insec- 
tivorous /era.  With  the  exception  of  some  species  of  bats 
and  of  the  true  whales.  Mammals  are  not  tied,  like  bird3 
of  passage,  to  make  strictly  limited  migrations;  but  in¬ 
habit  the  same  districts  in  winter  and  summer  both.  On 
the  other  hand,  different  species  hibernate,  and  pass  a 
greater  or  less  portion  of  the  year  without  food  in  caves 
and  hiding-places.  Among  such  in  Europe  are,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  Ihe  Bat,  the  Hedgehog,  the  Hamster,  the  Marmot, 
and  various  other  species  of  Rodents  forming  the  gea- 
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Myoxus ;  and  in  the  N.,  the  bears.  With  reference  to  the 
classification  and  division  of  animals  of  the  section  M. 
that  proposed  by  Cuvier  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  best  par  excellence ,  as  it  possesses  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  that  adopted  by  Linmvus.  In  the  present 
article,  therefore,  Cuvier’s  system  has  been  followed; 
and  the  great  naturalist  himself  gives  an  outline  of  his 
object  and  reasons  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Animal 
Kingdom.  The  following  are  his  words:  “The  charac¬ 
ters  by  which  Mammalia  differ  most  essentially,  one 
from  another,  are  derived  from  the  organs  of  touch,  from 
which  results  their  degree  of  dexterity,  and  from  the 
organs  of  mastication,  which  determine  the  nature  of 
their  food;  and  upon  these  very  clost-lv  depends  not 
only  everything  which  is  connected  with  the  digestive 
functions!  but  a  variety  of  other  circumstances  relative 
even  to  their  degree  of  intelligence.  The  perfection  of 
the  organs  of  touch  is  estimated  by  the  number  and  mo¬ 
bility  of  the  digits,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  in¬ 
closed  in  a  claw  or  hoof.  A  hoof  which  completely  in¬ 
closes  that  part  of  the  digit  which  touches  the  ground, 
precludes  the  exercise  of  it  as  an  organ  of  touch  or  pre¬ 
hension.  The  opposite  extreme  is  where  the  nail,  in  the 
form  of  a  single  lamina,  covers  only  one.  side  of  the  end 
of  the  digit,  leaving  the  other  side  in  possession  of  all 
its  delicacy  of  touch.  The  kind  of  food  is  indicated  by 
the  molar  teeth,  to  the  form  of  which  the  articulation 
of  the  jaws  invariably  corresponds.  For  cutting  flesh, 
the  molar  teeth  must  be  trenchant  and  serrated,  and  the 
jaws  fitted  together  so  as  to  move  like  the  blades  of  a 
pair  of  scissors,  simply  opening  and  closing  in  the  ver¬ 
tical  direction.  For  bruising  grains  and  roots,  the  molar 
teeth  must  have  flattened  crowns,  and  the  jaws  a  hori¬ 
zontal  motion;  and  further,  that  the  grinding-face  may 
be  always  unequal,  like  a  mill-stone,  the  teeth  must  be 
composed  of  substances  of  different  degrees  of  density, 
and  consequently-wearing  down  in  different  proportions. 
(With  regard  to  this  last-mentioned  peculiarity,  see  art. 
Hoksb.)  Cuvier’s  arrangement  is  as  follows: 

Class.  —  Mammifekks. 

Order  I.  Bimanti.  —  Man. 

Order  II.  Quadrutnana. —  Two  families  1.  Apes  and 
Monkeys;  and  2.  Macaucas  (Lemur,  according  to  Liu- 
nn*us). 

Order  III.  Carnassiers.— Family  1.  Cheiroptera  (Bats). 
2.  Insect  i  cor  a  (Hedgehogs,  Temecs,  Tupaia ,  Shrews,  M .</- 
gale,  Chrysochloris,  Talpa.  Condylura,  Seal  ops).  3.  (  'a  r 
nicora.  Tribe  1.  Plantigrades :  Bears,  Racoons  (Pro- 


urns.  Ichneumons  ( Herpes 
arch  us,  Proteles.  The  last  division  of  the  Digitigrades 
is  composed  of  the  Hyaenas  and  the  Cats,  in  which  last 
the  sanguinary  development  is  at  its  height.  Tribe  3. 
Amphibia  :  The  Seals  ( Phocx ,  Lion.),  and  the  Walruses 
( Trichecus,  Linn.) 

Order  IV.  Marsupial i a.  Subdivision  1.  Opossums, 
Dasyurus,  Prrameles.  Subdivision  2.  Phalangista.  Sub¬ 
division  3.  The  Kangaroo-rats  (Hypsiprimuus,  llliger), 
the  Kangaroos,  the  Koalas,  and  the  P/tascolomys. 

Okdeu  V.  Rodentia.  The  Squirrels  (Pieromys  and 
Cheirnmys,  Cuvier),  Echimys.  Hydromys ,  Capromys,  the 
Rats  proper,  the  Jerbilles,  Meriones,  the  Hamsters,  <V/- 
cetus  and  A rvicola,  the  Rats,  the  Sourlik,  Myoxus.  Also 
the  Field-mice  and  -rats,  the  Lemmings,  the  Jerboas 
(Dipus),  the  Beavers,  the  Porcupines,  the  Hares  (Lepus. 
Linn.,  including  the  Logomi/s  of  Cuvier),  the  Capyhara , 
the  Oninea-pigs,  the  Agoutis  (Chloronys),  the  Pacas,  and 
the  Chinchillas.  „ 

Order  VI  Edentata.  —Tribe  1.  Tardigrade* :  The 
Sloths  ( Bradypus,  Linn.)  Tribe  2.  Ordinary  Etlentata: 
the  Armadilloes  (Datypu*,  Linn  ),  ami  the  sub-genus 


class,  were  it  not  that  their  domestic  economy  is  in  all  i 
respects  perfectly  similar  to  the  class  in  which  they  are 
Catalogued.  These  are  the  warm-blooded  fishes  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  Cetacete  ot  our  naturalists,  ami  they 
combine  the  powers  of  other  Mammalia  with  the  faculty 
of  suspending  themselves  in  or  upon  the  sea;  they  con¬ 
sequently  appear  to  possess  double  advantages.  In  the 
affinities  between  the  various  classes  of  Mammalia,  the 
different  species  will  be  seen  to  descend  in  a  correspond¬ 
ing  ratio  as  they  diverge  from  the  Quadrumana  :  so,  as 
it  is  well  observed  in  an  article  on  the  subject  in  Braude's 
Dictionary.  **  the  scheme  may  be  likened  to  a  cone,  of 
which  Man  is  the  culminating  pinnacle.” 

.Mamma  I  inn.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  mammalia. 

MaiiiiiiRlilVrou*'  a.  (Lat  mammalia,  and  ferre, 
to  bear  J  ( (Je.ol. )  Containing  mammalian  remains,  as 
certain  strata. 

Mammalogy,  n.  [Lat.  mamma,  and  Gr.  logos,  dis¬ 
course.]  (Zool)  The  science  of  mammals ;  the  doctrine 
of  their  organization,  habits,  properties,  and  classifica¬ 
tion.  —  See  Mammalia. 

Mam  illary,  a.  [Fr.  mammaire.]  ( Anat .)  Belonging 
to  the  breasts  or  paps;  as,  the  mammary  arteries. 

Mamme'a.  n.  [From  mamme.y,  the  aboriginal  name. 
(Bat.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Gultifertr.  The  species 
M.  Americana  produces  the  fruit  called  the  mummer 
apple ,  or  wild  apricot  of  S.  America,  w  hich  has  a  most 
delicious  flavor.  From  the  flowers  a  kind  of  brandy  is 
distilled,  and  the  sap  when  fermented  forms  a  wine. 
The  seeds  are  anthelmintic. 

Mammrlle  ('reek,  {mam-melV  ,)\w  Arkansas,  enters 
the  Arkansas  River  a  few  in.  below  Little  Rock. 

M am  ulet,  ».  [From  mam,  mother.]  A  puppet;  a  fig¬ 
ure  dressed  up. 

••  Kate,  this  is  no  world  to  play  with  mammets.’— Shake. 

Mam  iiiilerM,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  mamma,  uudfero,  I  bear.] 
(Zoiil..)  A  term  synonymous  with  mammals  or  Mam- 
M  alia,  q.  v. 

Manimif'erous,  a.  Having  breasts  or  paps,  and 
suckling  young  therewith. 

Mam  miform,  a.  [Lat.  mamma,  and  forma,  form] 
Having  the  form  or  shape  of  paps  or  teats. 

Mam'millary,  a.  [From  Lat.  mamilla ,  a  breast,  pap, 
or  teat;  dim.  of  mamma]  Pertaining  or  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  breasts  or  paps;  resembling  a  teat  or  dug 

(Anal.)  Applied  to  a  small  protuberance  on  the  ver¬ 
miform  process  of  the  cerebellum,  or  little  brain. 

Mam  initialed,  a.  Having  small  nipples,  or  little 
globe-like  processes. 

(Conch.)  Formed  like  a  nipple,  ns  the  apex  of  certain 
9liells.  I 

M  uiiiini  lloiil.  a.  [Lat.  mamilla ,  ami  Gr.  eidos,  form.] 
Presenting  the  form  or  shape  of  a  teat  or  nipple. 

Main'llioek,  n.  A  large  shapeless  mass  or  piece. 

“  The  ice  was  broken  Into  large  mammocks.''— James'  Voyage. 

— v.  a.  To  tear;  to  break  ;  to  pull  to  pieces. 

••  I  saw  him  run  after  a  gilded  butterfly  ,  uud  oh,  I  warrant,  | 
how  he  mammock  d  it."—  Shake. 

Ma  in 'moil  is,  n.  [From  Iliud.  mahmddi  ]  Plain  In¬ 
dia  muslin  of  coarse  texture. 

Main  ill  o  I  a.  a  town  of  Italy,  prov  of  Calabria,  Ulte- 
riore  I..  8  in.  N.  of  Gerace;  pop.  8,300. 

Mr  ill 'in  oil,  n.  [Syr.  mamuna .]  The  Syrian  God  of 
riches,  mentioned  in  the  teachings  of  Christ  as  a  per¬ 
sonification  of  worldliness. 

Main'iiftonisli.  a.  Rent  on  the  Acquisition  of  wealth  ; 
mercenary ;  characterized  l»y  devotion  to  the  spirit  of 
mammon. 

Mum'inonism,  n.  Devotion  to  the  acquisition  of 
riches. 

Main'inonisf,  n.  A  worldling:  a  person  devoted  to 
the  pursuit  of  money-getting. 

A  mammonist :  a  seeker  after  riches. 


-  ,  .  .  ,  ,  |  Mam 'm unite, n.  . . 

Colamyphorous,  th»*  Aard  Yark,  *nd  the  Ant-eaters.  jne  j h  anl  moil  i  sat  ion,  n.  Act,  process,  or  operation  of 
Pangolins.  (  Manit.  Linn.)  Tribe  3.  The  Mon otren.es.  the  mammoIlism 

Echidna,  and  tlm  Omithorhynchus, ,  ( /  /jity/iMS^haw.)  ^  jgammose',  a.  [From  Lat.  mamma,  breast.]  ( Bot .) 
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Echidna,  and  the  Omithorhynchus,  ( l  lat y pus,  Shaw.)  jiammose',  a.  [F 

Order  VII.  Pachydermata.  —  Family  1.  1  rnhaxad-  ■  Breast.sh.1|ie,|. 
hint :  KleplianM  «»d  Mastodon*,  homilv  Orihnxi }  „wm,nloll».  n.  [A  ' 
~‘achydermata  :  The  Hippopotami,  the  Hogs,  the  lilii- 
ocerosee,  the  Damns.  Hyrax,  and  the  Tapirs.  Family 


inn 

r 

nor  .  _  . 

3  Salipeda:  The  Horsed,  (Equus.  Linn.) 

Order  VIII  Ruminantia.—l.  No  Horns :  The  Camels, 
including  the  Llamas,  and  the  Minks.  2.  True  Horns, 
Shed  periodically:  The  Stags,  or  Deer.  ( Otrvtu,  Linn.) 
3.  Persistent  Horns:  The  Giraffe.  4  Hollow  Horns:  Ihe 
Antelopes,  the  Goats,  the  Sheep,  and  the  Oxen. 

Order  IX.  (Mac**.  —  Family  1.  Herbivorous  Cetacne: 
the  Manatees,  the  Dugimge,  and  the  Kytinn,  (llliger.) 
Family  2.  Ordinary  Crtiene:  The  Dolphins  ami  the  lor- 
poises,  the  Narwhals  ( Mnnodnn ,  Linn.),  the  Cachelots  : 
and  finally,  the  Whalebone  Whales,  (the  Bnltena  of 
uinnseus.  including  the  Balxnoptera  of  LaccpSde.)  > 

The  above  is  a  digest  of  the  cijisses,  as  given  in  Cuvier  s 
last  edition  of  tile  Reyn.  Animal.  Among  the  ungu¬ 
late  animals,  according  to  Cuvier,  the  first  is  Man,  and 
tile  order  which  comes  nearest  to  Man  is  termed  the 
Quadrumana,  i.  e.,  has  hands  on  the  four  extremities. 
Another  order,  termed  the  Carnivora,  has  not  the  thumb 
free.  Those  animals  whose  digits  are  much  sunk,  and 
which  are  distinguished  by  t lie  absence  of  incisor  teeth, 
are  called  Edentata.  The  Ruminantia,  by  their  cloven 
feet  their  want  of  upper  incisor  teeth,  and  by  their 
complicated  stomach,  form  an  entirely  separate  class  to 
themselves.  All  other  quadrupeds  with  hoots  might  he 
united  into  a  single  order,  which,  according  to  the  French 
naturalists,  might  he  called  Pachydennata,  or  Nairn: hi. 
th,.  K'ephant  alone  excepted,  having  some  remote  affin¬ 
ities  to  the  order  Rodentia.  In  the  last  degree  of  the 
scale  of  mammals  come  those  which  have  no  hinder  ex¬ 
tremities  and  whose  fish-like  form  and  entirely  aquatic 
habits  would  lead  us  to  place  them  in  some  sepatate 


word  of  Samoiede  origin,  applied  in 
Siberia  to  burrowing  animals.]  (Pal.)  An  extinct  spe¬ 
cies  of  elephant,  the  hones  of  which  resemble  those  of 
the  existing  Asiatic  species,  but  whose  grinders  have  the 
ribands  of  enamel  narrower  and  straighter,  the  alveoli 
of  the  tusks  longer  in  proportion,  and  the  lower  jaw 


The  tusks  form  an  article  of  commerce,  and  are  much 
used  in  making  the  inferior  kinds  of  ivory  goods.  The 
M.  is  more  completely  known  than  most  other  extinct 
animals  by  reason  of  the  discovery  of  an  entire  speci¬ 
men,  preserved  in  the  frozen  soil  of  a  cliff  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Lena,  in  Siberia.  The  skin  was  clothed 
with  a  reddish  wool,  and  with  long  black  hairs.  It  is 
now  preserved  at  St.  Petersburg,  together  with  the 
skeleton,  to  which  parts  of  the  skin  of  the  head,  the 
eyeball,  the  strong  ligament  of  the  nape,  which  helped 
to  sustain  the  heavy  head  and  teeth,  and  the  boot's,  re¬ 
main  attached  (Fig.  1693).  The  M.  seems  to  have  en¬ 
joyed  a  wider  geographical  range  than  any  other  extinct 
elephant.  Its  remains  have  been  found  in  the  Rritish 
Isles,  France,  the  Mediterranean.  Siberia,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  U.  States  and  Canada.  It  is.  nevertheless, 
generally  admitted  that  the  American  M.  is  a  different 
species.  So,  while  in  Europe  the  remains  of  the  M  oc¬ 
cur  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  post-pliocene  deposits, 
t lie  N.  American  fossil  elephant  is  imbedded  in  strata 
above  the  drift  of  a  distinctly  more  recent  age,  and  was 
contemporary  of  the  mastodon  giganteus,  their  hones  be¬ 
ing  found  together  in  the  marshy  alluvium  of  Big  Bone 
Lick. 

Mam  motli,  a.  Resembling  the  mammoth  in  size;  co¬ 
lossal;  huge;  gigantic  as,  a  mammoth  ox,  a  mammoth 
fraud. 

Mam  moth  Cave.  See  Cave. 

Mammoth  Letlge.  in  Nevada,  a  village  of  Douglas 
co.,  abt.  20  m.  S.K  of  Genoa 

Mam  my*  v.  [Corruption  of  mamma.]  Mother;  mam¬ 
ma  ;  —  a  child’s  familiar  colloquialism. 

Mamore.  Marmoro.  or  Rio  Gr\nde,  ( ma-mo-ra \)  a 
river  of  Bolivia,  formed  by  the  Guasey  and  Chapure,  or 
Chapari,  rivers,  and  flowing  N.  abt.  500  in.,  joins  the 
Beni  to  form  the  Madeira. 

Man,  n.;  pi.  Men.  [A.  S.  roan,  mann ,  won;  D.  and 
Swed.  man;  Ger  mensch,  maun;  Goth  man,  manna; 
Icel.  mannr.  Derived  by  Muller,  after  Graff,  from 
Sansk.  man,  to  think  :  by  Bopp  from  mdnacu,  sprung 
from  manu.]  An  individual  of  the  human  species;  a 
human  being;  a  person.  —  A  male  individual  ot  the 
human  race,  of  adult  growth  or  years;  a  grown  male, 
as  distinguished  from  a  woman  or  boy.  —  The  species 
of  living  beings  distinguished  by  the  power  of  abstract 
thought;  mankind;  the  humau  race;  the  whole  spe¬ 
cies  of  human  beings;  sometimes,  the  male  sex  collec¬ 
tively,  in  contradistinction  from  woman.  —  A  male  adult 
possessing  the  distinctive  qualifications  and  attributes 
of  manhood;  a  male,  according  to  a  standard  ot  supe¬ 
rior  virtues  and  properties  demonstrative  of  manliness. 
— A  servant  or  an  attendant  of  the  male  sex  ;  a  depen¬ 
dant ; —  invariably  with  a  possessive  pronoun  ;  as,  go 
call  my  man.  —  A  husband  ;  a  married  man. 

“  Every  wife  ought  to  answer  for  her  man  " — Addison. 

— Sir; — used  as  a  familiar  word  of  address,  frequently 
with  impatience  or  petulance,  and  in  a  contemptuous 
or  depreciatory  sense. 

*•  We  apeak  no  treason,  man." — Shake. 

— A  piece,  with  which  a  game,  as  chess,  draughts,  or  back¬ 
gammon,  is  played. 

(Note.  Man  is  frequently  used  in  composition  as  a 
compound  term,  having  meanings  generally  obvious  and 
self-explanatory,  as  man-eating,  man-servant.  Ac.) 

Man  of  straw,  a  puppet :  an  insolvent,  moneyless  per¬ 
son  ;  one  who  is  controlled  by  another;  a  nominee. 

Man-of-war ,  a  ship  of  war  of  the  larger  size. 

To  be  one's  own  man,  to  have  entire  control  of  one's 
self. 

(Zool.)  Linnaeus  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  class 
Man  in  a  scientific  system  with  the  rest  ot  animated 
nature;  nor  did  he  wholly  escape  censure  for  degrading 
the  dignity  of  the  human  race  by  such  an  approxima¬ 
tion ;  but  whether  considered  as  the  head  of  the  animal 
creation,  and  a  part  of  it ;  or  as  a  sole  genus  and  sole 
species,  distinct  from  others,  and  lord  of  all ;  it  is  not 
merely  correct,  but  absolutely  necessary,  to  define  Man 
I  — if  viewed  solely  in  a  physical  light,  and  setting  aside 
his  divine  reason,  and  his  immortal  nature  — as  a  being 
provided  with  two  hands,  designed  for  prehension,  and 
having  fingers  protected  by  flat  nails;  with  two  feet, 
destined  for  walking;  with  a  single  stomach;  and  with 
three  kinds  of  teeth,  —  incisive,  canine,  and  molar.  Ilis 
position  is  upright,  his  food  both  vegetable  and  animal, 
his  body  naked.  Man  is  the  only  animal  truly  triman- 
ous  and  biped.  Ilis  whole  body  is  modified  tor  the  ver¬ 
tical  position.  His  feet  furnish  him  with  a  larger  base 
than  those  of  other  mammalians;  the  muscles  which 
retain  the  foot  and  thigh  in  the  state  of  extension  are 
more  vigorous,  whence  results  the  swelling  ot  the  calf 
and  buttock  ;  the  flexors  of  the  leg  are  attached  higher 
which  nermits  of  complete  extension  of  the  knee, 


Pig.  1603. —  THE  MAMMOTH  RESTORED. 

( Elephas  primigeniu8.) 

more  obtuse.  The  M.  was  thickly  covered  with  hair  of 
three  different  kinds:  one  consisting  of  stiff  black  bris¬ 
tles  a  foot  in  length;  another  of  coarse,  flexible  hair; 
and  the  third,  of  a  kind  of  wool.  The  hones  and  tusks 
of  the  M.  are  found  throughout  Russia,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Eastern  Siberia  and  the  Arctic  marshes,  Ac. 
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h  permits  of  complete  extension  c 
and  renders  the  calf  more  apparent.  The  pelvis  is  larger, 
which  separates  the  thighs  and  feet,  and  gives  to  the 
trunk  that  pyramidal  form  favorable  to  equilibrium ; 
the  necks  of  the  thigh-hones  form  an  angle  with  the 
body  of  the  bone,  which  increases  still  more  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  feet,  and  augments  the  basis  of  the  body. 
And  the  head,  in  this  vertical  position,  is  in  equilibrium 
with  the  trunk,  because  its  articulation  is  exactly  under 
the  middle  of  its  mass.  Man  thus  preserves  the  entire 
use  of  his  hands  for  the  arts,  while  his  organs  of  sense 
are  most  favorably  situated  for  observation.  Ilis  two 
eves  are  directed  forwards;  which  produces  more  unity 
in  the  result  of  his  vision,  and  concentrates  his  attention 
more  closely  on  objects  of  this  kind,  lie  has  a  particu¬ 
lar  preeminence  in  his  organ  of  voice:  of  all  mamma¬ 
lians,  he  can  alone  articulate  sounds.  Hence  results  his 
niost  invaluable  mode  of  communication :  for  of  all  the 
signs  which  can  be  conveniently  employed  for  the  trans- 
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mission  of  ideas,  variations  of  sound  are  those  which  can 
be  perceived  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  in  the  most 
various  directions  simultaneously.  The  ordinary  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  human  species  is  but  one  child  at  a  birth; 
the  period  of  gestation,  nine  months.  The  foetus  grows 
more  rapidly  as  it  approaches  the  time  of  birth.  The 
infant,  on  the  contrary,  increases  always  more  and  more 
slowly.  It  has  reached  upwards  of  a  fourth  edits  height 
when  born;  attains  the  half  of  it  at  two  years  and  a 
half;  and  the  three-fourths  at  nine  or  ten  years.  By  the 
eighteenth  year  the  growth  almost  entirely  ceases. 
Man  rarely  exceeds  six  feet,  and  seldom  remains  under 
live.  Woman  is  ordinarily  some  inches  shorter.  Scarcely 
has  the  body  attained  its  full  growth  in  height,  before 
it  commences  to  increase  in  bulk ;  fat  accumulates  in 


Fig.  1694. —  skeleton  of  man. 

ew,  cervical  vertebrae  ;  sc- cl.  scapula  and  clavicle  ;  h,  humerus  ; 
Iw,  lumbar  vertebra;  />,  pelvis;  u.  ulna;  r,  radius;  c.  carpus; 
tnr,  metacarpus:  i>h.  phalanges;  ft.  femur;  t,  tibia;  /,  tibula; 
In.  tarsus;  mt.  metatarsus;  pa,  phatauges. 

the  cellular  tissue.  The  different  vessels  become  grad¬ 
ually  obstructed  ;  the  solids  become  rigid  :  decrepitude 
and  decay  follow  in  their  turn  ;  and  most  of  the  species, 
either  from  disease,  accidents,  or  merely  old  age,  perish 
ere  they  are  “  threescore  years  and  ten.”  Occasionally 
one  lives  upwards  of  a  hundred  years;  but  long  before 
that  patriarchal  age  is  reached,  the  survivor  needs  no 
monitor  to  tell  him  that  ‘‘all  is  labor  and  sorrow.”  It 
has  been  made  a  subject  of  dispute,  whether  there  is 
more  than  one  species  in  the  human  race;  but  it  is 
merely  a  dispute  of  words;  and  if  the  term  species  is 
used  in  its  common  scientific  sense,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  but  one  species.  There  are,  however,  cer¬ 
tain  and  constant  differences  of  stature,  physiognomy, 
color,  nature  of  the  hair,  or  form  of  the  skull,  which 
have  given  rise  to  subdivisions  of  this  species.  Blumen- 
b.ach  reduces  these  varieties  to  five ;  The  first  variety, 
usually  called  the  Caucasian,  occupies  the  central  parts 
of  the  old  continent,  namely,  W.  Asia,  E.  and  N.  Africa, 
Hindostan,  Europe,  and  a  great  part  of  America.  Its 
characters  (already  given,  blit,  this  we  most  repeat  here, 
as  a  term  of  comparison)  are  the  color  of  the  skin,  more 
or  less  white  or  brown;  the  cheeks  tinged  with  red; 
long  hair, either  brown  or  light:  the  head  almost  spher¬ 
ical  :  the  face  oval  and  narrow;  the  features  moderately 
marked,  the  nose  slightly  arched  ;  the  mouth  small ;  the 
front  teeth  placed  perpendicularly  in  the  jaws;  the  chin 
full  and  round.  The  regularity  of  the  features  of  such 
a  countenance,  which  is  that  of  the  European,  causes  it 
to  be  generally  considered  (by  them  at  least)  as  the  most 
agreeable.  2.  The  second  variety  has  been  called  the 
Eastern  variety  The  color  in  this  race  is  yellow;  the 
hair  black,  stiff,  straight,  and  rather  thin  ;  the  head 
almost  square;  the  face  large,  flat,  and  depressed;  the 
features  indistinctly  marked ;  the  nose  small  and  flat; 
the  cheeks  round  and  prominent;  the  chin  pointed  ;  the 
eyes  small.  This  variety  comprises  the  Asiatics  to  the 
E.  of  the  Gauges  and  of  Mount  Beloor,  except  the  Ma¬ 
lays.  3.  The  American  variety  resembles  that  last  de¬ 
scribed  in  several  points.  Its  principal  characters  are 
the  coppery  color;  stiff,  thin,  straight  black  hair;  low 
forehead:  eves  sunk;  the  nose  somewhat  projecting; 
cheek-bones  prominent;  the  lace  large.  This  variety 


comprises  all  the  Americans,  excepting  the  Esquimaux. 
There  are  several  branches,  however,  which  differ  con¬ 
siderably.  4.  The  fourth  variety  is  called  by  Blumen- 
bach  the  Malay ,  and  described  as  of  a  tawny  color;  the 
hair  black,  soft,  thick,  and  curled;  the  forehead  a  little 
projecting;  the  nose  thick,  wide,  and  flattened;  the 
mouth  large;  the  upper  jaw  projecting.  This  variety 
comprehends  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  5.  The 
remaining  variety  is  the  Negro.  Its  characters  are: 
color  block  ;  hair  black,  and  woolly ;  head  narrow;  fore¬ 
head  convex  and  arched;  cheek-bones  projecting;  nose 
large,  and  almost  confounded  with  the  upper  jaw  ;  the 
upper  front  teeth  obliquely  placed  ;  the  lips  thick;  the 
chin  drawn  in  ;  the  legs  crooked.  This  race  is  found  in 
W.  and  S.  Africa,  and  the  great  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
generally  in  the  interior.  There  are  very  great  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  tribes  included  in  this  variety:  the  Negro, 
with  the  complexion  of  jet,  and  wool;  theCaffre,  with 
a  copper  complexion,  and  long  hair;  the  sooty  Papuans, 
or  New  Guinea-men;  the  natives  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
&c.  Within  each  of  these  varieties  are  included  numer¬ 
ous  smaller  divisions,  which  are  certainly,  though  less 
prominently,  distinct  in  their  features.  The  varieties 
of  national  appearance  between  the  English,  French, 
and  Germans,  for  example,  are,  in  general,  distinguish¬ 
able,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  their  differ¬ 
ences.  Similar  subdivisions  of  character  exist  among 
all  the  varieties,  and  so  till  up  the  intervals  between 
the  extreme  specimens  of  each  as  to  form  a  regular  and 
nearly  perfect  series,  of  which  the  Esquimaux  and  Ne¬ 
gro  might  occupy  the  extremities,  and  the  European  the 
middle  place,  between  the  broad  and  high  features  of 
the  one, and  the  narrow,  elongated,  and  depressed  skull 
and  face  of  the  other.  Those  writers  who  have  gone 
deeply  into  the  subject,  and  attempted  to  account  for 
ull  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  diversity 
of  the  human  species,  have  generally  been  led  into  a 
more  discursive  field  than  they  had  anticipated;  while 
the  result,  perhaps,  has  been  both  inconclusive  and  un¬ 
satisfactory.  In  such  a  work  as  this,  where  brevity  is 
scarcely  less  essential  than  precision,  we  are  constantly 
warned  not  to  exceed  our  limits.  We  shall,  therefore, 
not  pretend  to  describe  here  minutely-tlie  anatomical 
structure  of  Man  (each  part  of  the  human  lu>dy  being 
the  object  of  a  special  article),  neither  shall  we  attempt 
to  follow  him  from  his  entrance  into  life  to  his  mortal 
exit ;  but  shall  endeavor  to  lay  before  the  reader  such  of 
our  “gleanings'’  as  wo  conceive  will  best  illustrate  the 
subject,  without  extending  the  art.  to  an  unwarrantable 
length.  In  the  economy  of  the  human  l »ody  there  are  pe¬ 
culiarities  not  less  marked  than  those  in  its  structure. 
Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  is  the  ability  which  Man 
enjoys  of  living  on  almost  any  part  of  the  globe,  and  of 
thriving  alike  in  either  extreme  of  natural  temperature. 
Thus  the  Greenlanders  and  Esquimaux  have  reached  be¬ 
tween  70°  and  80°  of  north  latitude,  while  the  negro  of 
Africa  and  the  red  men  of  America  live  under  the  equa¬ 
tor.  But  even  Europeans,  accustomed  to  a  temperate 
climate,  can  bear  either  of  these  extremes  of  cold  and 
heat,  us  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  those  who  have  gone  on  the  Arctic 
expeditions  have  been  obliged  to  winter  in  high  north¬ 
ern  latitudes;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  slight  de¬ 
gree  in  which  European  settlers  in  the  hottest  parts  of 
Africa  are  influenced  by  the  temperature.  “  In  adapta¬ 
tion  with  his  ability  to  inhabit  almost  every  climate, 
Man  can  subsist  on  the  most  varied  food.  In  the  north¬ 
ern  regions,  where  the  earth  is  covered  through  t lie 
greater  part  of  the  year  with  snow,  and  vegetables  of 
any  kind  can  be  procured  only  in  the  smallest  quantity, 
the  Esquimau  and  Samoiede  subsist  as  well  on  animal 
food  alone  as  the  European  does  on  the  most  carefully 
mixed  diet;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitant  of 
the  torrid  zone  is  not  more  inconvenienced  by  bis  daily 
subsistence  on  the  cocoa-nut,  banana,  yam,  rice,  and 
other  farinaceous  and  acid  vegetables.  In  the  temper¬ 
ate  climates,  where  animal  and  vegetable  food  can  be 
procured  with  equal  facility,  Man  is  truly  omnivorous; 
towards  the  poles  animal  food  or  fish  becomes  more  ex¬ 
clusively  bis  diet;  and  towards  the  equator  his  food  is 
chiefly  composed  of  vegetables:  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  each  case  that  food  which  is  most  universally 
adopted  is  that  which  is  best  adapted  for  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants.  There  is  not  a  proof  in  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  animals  that  any  species  or  individual  has  ever 
made  an  advance  towards  an  improvement,  or  an  altera¬ 
tion  in  its  condition:  whether  solitary  or  living  in 
herds,  the  habits  of  all  remain  the  same;  nil  of  the 
same  species  appear  endowed  with  the  same  faculties 
and  dispositions,  and  each  is  in  mental  power  the  same 
throughout  his  life.  Contrast  with  these  the  progress 
of  Man.  In  his  origin  weak,  naked,  and  defenceless,  he 
has  not  only  obtained  dominion  over  all  the  animate 
creation,  but  the  very  elements  are  made  to  sene  his 
purpose.  Of  the  earth  he  lias  built  his  houses,  and  con¬ 
structed  weapons  and  the  implements  of  art :  he  u>es 
the  wind  to  carry  him  in  ships,  and  to  prepare  his  food  ; 
and  when  the  wind  will  not  suit  him.  lie  employs  fire 
and  water  to  replace  or  to  resist  it.  By  artificial  light 
he  has  prevented  the  inconvenience  of  darkness;  lie 
has  stopped  and  made  rivers,  and  has  forced  deserts, 
marshes,  and  forests  alike  to  bear  bis  food;  he  has 
marked  out  and  measured  the  course  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  till  he  lias  discovered  from  them  the  size  and 
form  of  the  earth  that  he  himself  inhabits.”  A  com¬ 
parison  between  the  strength  of  Men  and  other  animals 
may  be  estimated  by  various  modes.  First,  by  the 
weight  they  are  aide  to  carry.  It  is  affirmed  that  the 
porters  of  Constantinople  carry  burdens  of  nine  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  weight:  and  Desguliers  tells  us  that,  by 
means  of  u  certain  harness,  by  which  every  part  of  a 
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Man’s  body  was  proportionably  loaded,  the  person  he 
employed  in  this  experiment  was  able  to  support  in  an 
erect  posture,  a  weight  not  less  than  two  thousand 
pounds.  A  horse,  about  seven  times  our  bulk,  would 
be  thus  able  to  raise  a  weight  of  fourteen  thousand 
pounds,  if  his  strength  were  in  the  same  proportion. 
But  the  fact  is,  a  horse  cannot  carry  on  Ins  buck  above 
two  or  three  hundred  weight:  whileaMan  can  support 
two  thousand  pounds.  But  if  we  reflect  for  a  moment, 
the  reason  of  this  will  lie  apparent:  a  load  on  a  Man’s 
shoulders  is  placed  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  on  the  back  of  a  horse  it  is  placed  to 
the  greatest  disadvantage.  Suppose  a  Man  to  b*1  stand¬ 
ing  as  upright  as  possible  under  ibis  before-mentioned 
enormous  weight;  then  all  the  hones  may  be  compared 
to  pillars  supporting  a  building,  and  bis  muscles  will 
have  very  little  employment  in  this  dangerous  duty; 
however,  they  are  not  absolutely  inactive,  as  Man,  let 
him  stand  ever  so  upright,  will  have  some  bending  in 
different  parts  of  his  body.  The  muscles,  therefore,  give 
the  bones  a  partial  assistance,  and  that  with  the  great¬ 
est  possible  advantage.  The  greatest  force  of  a  horse, 
and  of  other  quadrupeds,  is  exerted  when  the  load  is 
placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  column  of  the  bones 
can  be  properly  applied,  which  is  lengthwise.  When, 
therefore,  we  estimate  the  comparative  strength  of  a 
horse,  we  must  not  regard  what  he  can  carry,  but  what 
he  can  draw:  and  in  this  case  his  amazing  superiority 
over  Man  is  easily  discovered:  for  one  horse  can  druw 
a  load  which  ten  men  would  he  unable  to  move. — 
Every  object  in  nature  lias  its  improvement  and  decay. 
The  human  form  no  sooner  arrives  at  maturity,  than  it 
instantly  begins  to  decline.  The  waste  is  at  first  insen¬ 
sible,  and  frequently  several  years  revolve  before  we 
perceive  any  considerable  alteration  :  but  we  ought  to 
feel  the  weight  of  our  years  better  than  their  number 
can  be  estimated  by  strangers;  and  as  those  are  seldom 
deceived  who  judge  of  our  age  by  external  signs,  we 
might  be  more  sensible  of  the  truth,  were  \%e  more  at¬ 
tentive  to  our  feelings,  and  did  not  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  deceived  by  vanity  and  fallacious  hopes.  When  the 
body  has  acquired  its  full  stature,  and  is  extended  to  its 
just  dimensions,  it  begins  to  increase  in  thickness;  and 
this  augmentation  is  the  first  step  towards  a  decay,  being 
merely  an  addition  of  superfluous  matter,  which  inflates 
the  body,  and  loads  it  with  a  useless  weight:  this  nutt¬ 
ier,  which  is  denominated  fat ,  about  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  or  forty,  begins  to  cover  the  muscles  and  interrupt 
their  activity  :  every  action  then  requires  a  greater  ex¬ 
ertion  to  perform  it:  and  the  increase  of  size  is  at  the 
expense  of  ease,  activity,  and  strength.  The  hones  also 
become  every  day  more  solid.  In  the  embryo  they  are 
almost  as  solt  as  the  muscles  and  the  flesh;  by  degrees 
they  harden  and  acquire  their  natural  vigor;  but  the 
circulation  is  still  carried  on  through  them;  and  bow 
hard  soever  the  bones  may  seem,  I  lie  blood  holds  its 
current  through  them,  as  through  all  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Like  the  softer  parts,  they  are  furnished,  through 
all  their  substance,  with  their  proper  canals,  although 
in  the  different  stages  of  existence  they  are  of  very  differ¬ 
ent  capacities.  In  infancy  they  are  capacious,  and  the 
blood  flows  through  the  bones  with  almost  the  same  facil¬ 
ity  as  through  the  other  channels.  In  manhood  theirsize 
is  greatly  diminished;  the  vessels  are  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible,  ami  the  circulation  through  them  is  propor¬ 
tionally  slow.  But  in  the  decline  of  life,  the  blood 
which  meanders  through  the  bones  no  longer  contrib¬ 
uting  to  their  growth,  of  necessity  tends  to  increase  their 
rigidity.  In  proportion  as  we  advance  in  years,  the 
bones,  the  cartilages,  the  membranes,  the  flesh,  the 
skin,  and  every  fibre  of  the  body,  becomes  more  solid, 
hard,  and  dry:  every  part  shrinks,  every  motion  be¬ 
comes  more  slow;  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  is  per¬ 
formed  with  less  freedom  ;  perspiration  diminishes ;  the 
secretions  alter ;  the  digestion  becomes  slow  and  labori¬ 
ous;  and  the  juice.*  no  longer  serving  to  convey  their 
accustomed  nutriment,  those  parts  may  he  said  to  live 
no  longer  when  the  circulation  ceases.  Thus  the  body 
dies  by  little  and  little;  ull  its  functions  are  weakened 
by  degrees;  life  is  d riven  from  one  part  of  the  frame  to 
another;  universal  rigidity  prevails;  and  death  at  last 
closes  the  scene.  When  the  natural  stamina  are  good, 
life  may  perhaps  he  prolonged  for  a  few  years,  by  mod¬ 
erating  the  passions,  by  temperance,  and  by  abstemi¬ 
ousness :  but  no  human  art  can  prolong  the  period  of 
life  to  any  considerable  extent.  It  is  apparent,  indeed, 
that  the  duration  of  life  has  no  absolute  dependence 
either  on  manners,  customs,  or  the  qualities  of  particu¬ 
lar  food  :  much,  it  is  true,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  oir;  but  we  may  rely  upon  it  that,  if  luxury 
and  temperance  be  excepted,  nothing  cun  alter  those 
laws  of  mechanism  which  regulate  the  number  of  our 
years.  Well  may  it  be  said,  that  Man  is  a  compound 
being  —  the  link  between  spiritual  and  animal  exist¬ 
ence;  partaking  of  both  their  natures,  but  having  also 
something  peculiar  to  himself,  llis  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties  prove  his  alliance  to  a  superior  class  of  beings:  his 
sensual  appetites  and  passions  show  his  affinity  to  the 
brute  creation.  —  A  question  involving  both  great  in¬ 
terest  and  difficulty  of  solution,  is  that  of  the  history  of 
Primeval  Man.  Investigations  have,  of  late  years,  been 
pushed  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  written  data  of  the 
ancients.  The  following  lines,  on  this  topic,  are  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Slietches  of  Creation  (New  York,  Harper 
k  Brothers.  1870),  a  very  excellent  work  from  the  pen  of 
Hr.  Alex.Winchell,  professor  of  geology,  zoology,  and  bot¬ 
any  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  one  of  our  most  emi¬ 
nent  scholars,  whose  comprehensive  and  attractive  style 
will  contribute  largely  to  the  diffusion  of  science  in  this 
country.  “The  history  of  our  race,  traced  back  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  years,  loses  itself  in  traditions  and  myths.  W  e  come 
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dbVn  out  of  a  cloud  of  obscurity,  in  which  we  can  just! 
discern  the  rude  forms  of  men  clad  in  skins,  frequenting' 
the  caves  of  wild  beasts,  fashioning  rude  pottery,  and 
practising  in  the  chase  with  the  primeval  bow  and  arrow 
Out  of  the  haze  which  hangs  over  the  verge  of  antiquity 
come  sounds  of  conflict  in  arms,  pieans  of  peace,  hymns 
to  religion,  and  the  hum  of  barbaric  industry.  Our 
written  history  does  not  extend  back  to  the  origin  of 
man.  The  Mosaic  records,  which  are  undoubtedly  the 
oldest  of  our  authentic  documents,  represent  the  west¬ 
ern  portion  of  Asia  as  swarming  with  a  population 
tolerably  advanced  in  the  arts  at  a  period  2,000  or  3,000 
years  antecedent  to  our  a*ra.  There  was,  consequently, 
a  long  interval  of  human  history  still  anterior  to  this 
date.  What  destinies  befell  our  race — how  did  they 
live,  whither  did  they  wander,  during  that  prolonged 
Infancy  of  which  —  Revelation  aside  —  we  have  no  in¬ 
formation  than  such  as  we  have  gleaned  of  the  Mastodon, 
the  Megatherium,  or  the  Zetiglodoii?  Tha» quickened 
intellectual  activity  of  the  modern  age  has  started  new 
and  interesting  inquiries  in  this  direction.  The  chiet 
sources  of  our  information  respecting  the  earliest  periods 
of  human  history  are:  1st.  The  remains  of  uian  himself, 
which  have  been  found  in  caves  or  buried  in  deposits  of 
gravel  or  peat.  2d.  Human  works,  of  which  we  have 
the  so-called  Druidical  remains  of  Great  Britain  and 
other  countries,  known  as  dolmens  or  cromlechs  —  rude 
megalithic  monuments  of  unhewn  stone,  which  we  now 
know  to  he  ancient  tombs.  Other  human  works  more 
abundant  ami  more  universally  distributed  are  imple¬ 
ments  of  war,  of  the  chase,  of  industry,  nr  of  ornament. 
These  are  found  in  gravel-beds  along  the  valleys  of 
rivers,  or  at  their  mouths;  in  peat-beds;  in  caves,  and 
among  the  refuse  piles  contiguous  to  t lie  camping  or 
dwelling-places  of  tribes  which  have  subsisted  partly 
upon  molluscs.  As  iu  the  history  of  organic  life  in 
general,  so  in  the  geological  history  of  man,  we  And  him 
mounting  from  lower  to  higher  manifestations  in  the 
progress  of  the  ages.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  a 
fundamental  difference  in  the  two  kinds  of  progress. 
With  the  lower  animals  it  is  a  structural  advance;  with 
man,  an  education.  With  the  former  the  steps  of  the 
advance  are  marked  by  successive  species;  with  man,  by 
successively  higher  attainments  of  the  intelligence. 
W  ith  the  other  vertebrates  the  highest  is  structurally 
different :  with  the  succession  of  human  races,  the 
highest  and  lowest  are  structurally  identical.  Archae¬ 
ologists  distinguished  three  ages  in  the  history  ot  man 
—  the  Age  of  Stone,  the  Age  of  Bronze,  and  the  Age  ot 
Iron.  In  the  Age  of  Stone,  the  uses  of  the  metals  had 
not  been  discovered,  and  human  implements  were  con¬ 
structed  of  flint,  serpentine,  diorite,  argillite,  and  other 
suitable  rocks.  In  the  Age  of  Bronze,  implements  of 
bronze  began  to  be  introduced,  and  we  descend  to  the 
verge  of  historic  times.  The  Age  of  Iron  is  character¬ 
ized  by  the  use  of  that  metal, and  the  arts  and  industries 
of  the  most  advanced  civilization.  Most  anthropolo¬ 
gists  are  inclined  to  subdivide  the  Age  of  Stone  into  2 
or  3  epochs.  Vogt,  Lartet.  and  Christy,  divide  it  into  2 
1st.  the  Cave-bear  Epoch, or  epoch  of  hewn  stone  imple¬ 
ments;  2d,  the  Reindeer  Epoch,  or  epoch  of  polished 
stone  implements,  carved  and  artfully  decorated  hones, 
and  other  evidences  of  ‘a  very  intelligent,  art-endowed 
race  of  men.’  It  is  not  by  any  means  certain,  however, 
that  these  two  epochs  were  successive.  The  more 
skilled  workmen  of  the  Reindeer  Epoch  may  have  lived 
contemporaneously  with  the  Cave-bear  men,  as  natives 
of  all  degrees  of  civilization  have  co-existed  upon  th® 
earth  in  all  ages.  Neither  is  it  supposed  that  the  3  ages 
represent  3  stages  of  human  civilization,  each  of  which, 
in  turn,  has  been  world-wide.  We  find  simply  that  in 
the  history  of  every  race  there  is  a  Stone  Age;  and  if 
the  nice  advances,  this  is  followed  by  an  Age  of  Bronze, 
and  this  by  an  Age  of  Iron.  Some  Eastern  nations 
passed  out  of  their  Stone  Age 3.00()  years  or  more  before 
the  Christian  a*ra.  Some  of  the  peoples  of  Central  and 
Northern  Europe  were  in  their  8ton«*  Age  when  Caesar 
subjugated  Gaul.  The  Sandwich  Islanders  were  in  their 
Stone  Age  when  first  visited  by  Captain  Cook,  while 
the  Esquimaux,  and  the  N.  American  Indians  generally 
are  still  in  their  Stone  Age.  The  Ago  of  Stone  is  simply 
the  stage  of  infancy.  Different  peoples  have  emerged 
at  different  epochs  from  the  state  of  normal  infancy. 
When  man  first  made  his  advent  in  Europe,  that  con¬ 
tinent  was  still  the  abode  of  quadrupeds  now  long  ex¬ 
tinct.  The  contemporaries  of  man  in  the  hewn  stone 
epoch  were  the  Cave-Bear,  Ursux  spelfeus,  followed  by  the 
Cave-Hyena,  Hyena  xpehea,  and  the  Cave-Lion.  These 
gradually  gave  place  to  gigantic  herbivores — the  Hairy 
Mammoth,  Elephas  primigmiux ,  the  Hairy  Rhinoceros, 
Rhinoceros  tichorinus ,  and  the  Reindeer.  The  mammoth 
roamed  in  herds  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  N.  Asia,  and 
N.  America.  The  hairy,  or  twohorned  rhinoceros,  in 
company  with  another  two-horned  species,  thundered 
through  the  forests,  or  wallowed  in  their  jungles  and 
swamps.  The  rivers  and  lakes  of  S.  Europe  were 
tenanted  by  hippopotami  and  beavers  —  the  former  as 
huge  and  unwieldy,  and  with  tusks  as  large,  as  any 
which  terrify  the  African  bushman.  Three  kinds  of 
wild  oxen,  two  of  which  were  of  colossal  strength,  and 
one  of  these  ‘maned  and  villous  like  the  Bonassus,’ 
grazed  with  the  marmot  and  wild  goat,  and  chamois, 
upon  the  plains  which  skirt  the  Mediterranean.  The 
musk-ox  and  the  reindeer  browsed  in  the  meadows  of 
Perigord,  in  the  S.  of  France,  while  a  gigantic  elk. 
Meqactros  Hib  micus,  ranged  from  Ireland  to  the  borders 
of  Italy.  That  these  animals  lived  as  the  contempora¬ 
ries  of  Man  is  proven  by  two  classes  of  evidence.  In  the 
first  place  the  bones  of  Man  and  the  relics  of  his  industry 
are  found  preserved  in  the  same  situations  as  the 
bones  of  these  extinct  quadrupeds.  Examples  con¬ 


clusive  of  this  have  been  found  at  different  times  in 
various  portions  of  Europe.  In  the  United  States  we 
detect  also  some  evidences  of  the  coexistence  of  man 
and  extinct  species  of  quadrupeds.  Dr.  Koch,  the  re- 
constructor  ot  the  Tertiary  Zeuglodon.  insisted  long  ago 
that  he  had  found  in  Missouri  such  an  association  of 
mastodon  and  Indian  remains  as  to  prove  that  the  two 
had  lived  contemporaneously.  More  recently  Profes¬ 
sor  Holmes,  of  Charleston,  has  informed  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  that  he  finds  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Ashley  River  a  remarkable  conglomeration  of  fos¬ 
sil  remains  in  deposits  of  post-tertiary  age.  Remains 
of  the  bog,  the  horse,  ami  other  animals  of  recent  date, 
together  with  human  boues,  stone  arrow-heads,  hatchets, 
and  fragments  of  pottery,  are  there  lying  mingled  with 
the  bones  of  the  mastodon  and  extinct  gigantic  lizards 
Contemporary  with  these  American  animals,  but  not 
yet  found  associated  iu  their  remains  with  the  relics  of 
the  human  species,  lived,  in  N.  America,  horses  much 
larger  than  the  existing  species,  grazing  in  company 
with  wild  oxen,  and  herds  of  hisous  ( Bison  latijron* ), 
and  shrub-loving  tapirs  (Tapir us  Americanus).  The 
streams  were  dammed  by  the  labors  of  gigantic  beavers 
( Castor dide.s  Obiensts),  while  the  forests  afforded  a  range 
for  species  of  hog  (Dicotyles),  ami  a  grateful  dwelling- 
place  for  numerous  edentate  quadrupeds  related  to  the 
Sloth,  but  of  gigantic  proportions.  Of  the  animals  thus 
shown  to  have  lived  contemporaneously  with  primeval 
man  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  cave-bear,  cave- 
hyena,  tiger,  mammoth,  mastodon,  and  others  of  less 
importance,  became  extinct  before  the  date  of  written 
history;  but  these  extinct  quadrupeds  had  lived  contem¬ 
poraneously  with  others  which  have  come  down  to  his¬ 
toric  times.  The  reindeer,  referred  to  by  Ctesar  in  hi* 
“Commentaries,”  is  thought  to  have  survived  in  North 
Scotland  as  late  as  the  Pith  cent.;  the  Irish  elk  existed 
up  to  the  14th  cent. ;  the  reindeer  continued  in  Denmark 
till  the  16th  cent.;  the  urns  lingered  in  Switzerland  up 
to  the  16th  cent.;  the  bison  still  survives  in  Lithuania, 
and  the  wild  boar  is  abundant  in  Central  Europe.  The 
geological  status  of  the  continents  on  Man's  first  appear¬ 
ance  was  unique.  They  had  just  emerged  from  the 
reign  of  ice.  The  glaciers  had  begun  to  retreat,  but,  ex¬ 
cept  in  South  Europe  and  Middle  Asia,  the  climate  was 
still  rigorous.  The  hairy  elephant  and  rhinoceros, clad  in 
winter  furs, as  well  ns  the  fur-clad  bear  and  hyena,  found 
a  fitting  abode  upon  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean.  The  marmot,  the  wild  goat,  and  the 
chamois,  now  confining  themselves  to  the  cold  peaks 
of  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  lived  then  upon  the  low¬ 
lands  of  France  and  Spain.  The  mu>k-ox,  iu  our  day 
restricted  to  the  regions  beyond  the  60th  parallel  of  lati¬ 
tude,  grazed  in  the  cold  marshes  of  Dordogne.  On  the 
American  continent,  the  subsidence  which  terminated 
the  reign  of  frost  was  not  arrested  till  a  large  portion 
of  the  United  States  had  been  again  submerged;  and 
on  the  Oriental  continent  the  indications  ot  northern 
depression  are  equally  unmistakable  and  equally  exten¬ 
sive.  The  moment  that  the  last  revolutionary  visitation 
had  come  to  an  end — w  hile  yet  the  lands  had  become 
scarcely  stable  iu  their  places  —  Man  seems  to  have  sud¬ 
denly  made  ids  appearance  among  the  beasts  of  the 
earth,  and  to  have  moved  among  them  and  controlled 
them  with  a  conscious  and  uiicontested  superiority. 
Primeval  man,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  a  barbarian, 
but  he  was  by  no  means  the  stepping-stone  between  the 
apes  and  modern  man.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  was  not  possessed  of  the  faculty  of  speech, 
and  did  not  exercise  the  same  intellectual  and  moral 
powers  as  the  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Few  human 
crania  or  other  bones  have  ever  been  discovered,  upon 
which  the  judgment  of  the  comparative  anatomist  could 
be  brought  to  bear.  Considerable  diversity  appears; 
but  the  skulls  belong  to  the  brachycephalic  (or  round¬ 
head)  type,  which,  according  to  respectable  ethnologists, 
was  the  type  of  the  ancient  Ligurian  head.  Primeval 
man  used  the  spear  and  the  bow  in  his  conflicts  with 
tiie  tiger,  the  bear,  and  the  hyena,  and  iu  the  wars 
which  lie  waged  with  his  fellow-man:  he  chased  the  ele¬ 
phant,  the  goat,  and  the  musk-ox  over  the  plains  of  S. 
Europe,  and  fished  with  single-  and  double-pointed 
barbed  hooks  in  the  cool  streams  of  Scandinavia.  That 
he  dwelt  iu  caves  we  know.  These  were  Nature's  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  houseless.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  he  did  not  soon  devise  more  comfortable 
dwellings.  He  seems  to  have  resided  at  times  upon  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  by  the  ocean’s  shore.  Whole  vil¬ 
lages,  it  would  seem,  must  have  cast  into  one  common 
pile  the  refuse  of  their  tables.  These  accumulations 
are  sometimes  several  hundred  yards  in  length,  and 
from  3  to  9  feet  in  height.  The  flint  folk,  w  hose  house¬ 
hold-ware  is  mingled  with  the  kitchen-rubbish,  must 
have  dwelt  in  lints  above  the  ground.  At  a  somewhat 
later  epoch,  we  know  that  they  drove  piles  in  the  lakes 
of  Central  Europe,  and  constructed  platforms  on  which 
their  dwellings  were  built.  From  these  habitations  they 
cast  into  the  lake  the  refuse  of  their  houses.  B.v  dredg¬ 
ing  we  recover  stores  of  broken  pottery,  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  stone,  for  cutting  and  for  skinning,  together 
with  the  bones  of  quadrupeds  known  to  have  inhabited 
Europe  in  the  Age  of  Stone.  The  dolmens  of  the  same 
epoch  prove  also  that  iritneval  man  understood  the  art  of 
rough  masonry.  The  man  of  the  Stone  Age  wafl  not, 
therefore,  as  some  have  asserted,  a  sort  of  perfected 
monkey.  He  had  the  structure  of  a  man  ;  without 
doubt,  he  was  capable  of  speech  ;  he  supplied  his  wants 
with  a  kind  of  .skill  which  became  improved  and  edu¬ 
cated  by  experience  —  a  characteristic  only  of  intelli¬ 
gence;  he  admired  beauty  ;  he  manifested  a  perception 
of  the  ideal ;  his  thoughts  strayed  forward  into  another 
world;  and,  with  his  other  religious  sentiments,  he  un¬ 
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doubtedly  felt  a  vague,  strange  sense  of  a  superintend¬ 
ing  Intelligence  and  a  moral  Governor.  Does  the  un¬ 
written  history  of  this  race  reach  back  to  an  antiquity 
incompatible  with  prevalent  views  upon  t lie  ageof  man? 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  enemies  of  Revelation  have 
sought  materials  for  t lie  use  of  unbelievers.  They  have 
sought  in  vain.  There  is  more  iu  the  history  of  pri¬ 
meval  man  that  confirms  our  Scriptures  than  there  is 
of  conflict  with  them.  We  have  popularly  held  the 
race  to  be  about  six  thousand  years  old;  but  our  re¬ 
searches  show  that  mail  lived  with  the  bear,  hyena, 
mammoth,  and  other  animals  now  extinct,  and  some 
of  which  became  extinct  on  the  decline  of  the  glacial 
epoch.  1 1  is  not  claimed  that  man  lived  before  the  glacial 
epoch,  and  the  evidences  of  his  contemporaneous  exist¬ 
ence  with  the  reign  of  ice  have  been  shown  to  be  fal¬ 
lacious.  The  remains  of  man  reputed  to  have  been 
found  in  the  glacial  drift  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  are 
iu  truth  buried  in  deposits  of  much  later  date, as  has  been 
shown  by  Dr.  Andrews  of  Chicago  as  well  as  by  others. 
Man  had  no  place  till  after  the  reign  of  ice.  But  it  lias 
been  imagined  that  the  close  of  the  reign  of  ice  dates 
back  perhaps  100,000  years.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
this.  The  cone  of  drift  material  accumulated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiniere,  in  which  have  been  found  human 
remains,  was  estimated  by  Marlot  to  be  from  96,000  to 
143,000  years  old;  but  l>r.  Andrews  has  exposed  a 
curious  arithmetical  blunder,  the  correction  of  which 
reduces  the  time  to  5,000  years.  We  have  no  rule  for 
the  measurement  of  post-tertiary  time  which  necessi¬ 
tates  the  admission  of  so  high  antiquity  to  our  race.  If 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  the  extinction 
of  the  cave-bear  ns  dating  back  to  high  antiquity,  we 
now  discover  that  lie  lived  with  man,  and  the  reindeer, 
and  other  animals  which  still  survive.  The  existence 
of  even  the  cave-bear  may  not  have  been  so  very  remote. 
\\  hat  are  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  prevalent 
opinion  that  it  was  many  ages  ago  that  the  glaciers 
began  to  disappear  from  Europe?  Simply  the  existence 
at  that  time  of  quadrupeds  now  extinct,  together  with 
the  presumption,  unsupported,  as  it  seems,  by  the  facts, 
that  no  animals  have  co-existed  with  man  except 
those  of  the  recent  fauna.  'I  he  fact  is,  that  wt*  came 
ourselves  upon  the  earth  in  time  to  witness  the  retreat 
of  the  glaciers.  They  still  linger  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Alps,  and  along  the  N. shores  of  Europe  and  Asia,  while 
the  disappearance  of  animals  once  contemporaries  of 
man  is  still  continuing.  Not  only  did  the  contemporaries 
of  man  become  extinct  during  the  Age  of  Stone :  some 
survived  to  the  12th,  14th,  and  16lh  centuries,  as  already 
stated  ;  the  Mow  of  .New  Zealand,  and  TKpiornis  of  Mada¬ 
gascar,  have  become  extinct  within  the  epoch  of  tradi¬ 
tion,  as  indeed  1ms  the  Mammoth  of  N  America;  the 
Dodo  of  Mauritius  disappeared  iu  the  17th  century;  the 
Great  Auk  of  the  Arctic  regions  has  not  been  seen  for 
half  a  century ;  and  every  one  must  be  convinced  that 
the  beaver,  elk,  panther,  buffalo,  and  other  quadrupeds 
of  N  America  are  approaching  extinction  by  percepti¬ 
ble  steps.  The  fact  is,  we  are  not  so  far  out  ol  the  dust, 
and  chaos,  and  barbarism  ol  antiquity  as  we  had  sup¬ 
posed.  The  very  beginnings  of  our  race  are  still  almost 
in  sight.  Geological  events  which,  from  the  force  of 
habit  in  considering  geological  events,  we  bad  imagined 
to  be  located  far  back  in  the  history  of  things,  are  found 
to  have  transpired  at  our  very  doors.  Our  own  race  lias 
witnessed  the  dissolution  of  those  continental  glaciers 
which  we  have  so  long  talked  of  as  incidents  of  pre- 
Adaiiiic  history.  Our  own  race  has  witnessed  the  sub¬ 
mergence  of  S  Europe;  the  detachment  of  the  British 
Islands  and  Scandinavia  from  the  Continent ;  the  wan¬ 
derings  of  the  great  rivers  of  Eastern  Asia  :  the  submer¬ 
gence  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  coast  of 
China,  so  that  the  seats  of  the  ancient  capitals  are  now 
rocky  islets  far  out  at  sea  ;  the  emergence  of  the  ancient 
country  of  Lectonia;  the  drainage  of  the  vast  lake 
which  once  overspread  the  prairies  of  Illinois;  the 
alternations  of  forests,  and  many  other  events  which 
were  once  associated  with  high  antiquity.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Hooker  and  Gray  that  the  Falkland  Islands, 
and  others  in  the  vicinity,  have  formed  a  part  ot  the 
continent  of  S.  America  during  recent  times,  and  that 
during  this  connection  they  acquired  t lie  continental 
fauna  and  flora.  The  Straits  of  Behring  may  even  have 
been  cut  through  since  the  early  migrations  of  man  and 
his  contemporaries,  the  mammoth  and  reindeer, —  a.-  in 
some  distant  future  age  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  which 
now  connects  N.  and  S.  America,  may  become  a  strait 
separating  them.  There  is  no  more  reason  in  this  day 
than  fifty  years  ago  to  claim  100,000  years  for  the  past 
duration  of  our  race.’' 

Man*  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  men,  or  with  a  number 
competent  to  any  service;  to  guard  with  men. 

*  They  had  manned  out  a  Heel  of  two  hundred  men  of  war." 

Arbuthnot. 

—To  strengthen;  to  fortify:  as,  to  man  one’s  drooping 
energies.  —  To  tame,  as  a  hawk.  (R.) 

Ma  na,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  district  Kuma«>n, 
N.VV.  provinces.  It  is  nearly  10.500  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  is  deserted  by  its  inhabitants  in  winter,  when  it  is 
buried  b.v  the  snow,  its  trade  is  principally  with  Chi¬ 
nese  Tartary.  through  the  Maim  Pass,  which  has  an 
elevation  of  18.006  feet. 

Malta',  a  river  of  S.  America,  in  French  Guiana,  enters 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  about  125  rn.  N.W.  ol  Cayenne 
Mautiar,  ( man-ar\ )  an  island  off  the  N.W.  coast  of 
Ceylon  ;  Lat.  9°  6'  N.,  Lon.  79°  58'  E.  Ext.  18  m.  long, 
by  2 broad. 

Manoiir',  (<«nlf  of,)  an  inlet  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
dividing  Ceylon  from  the  S.  extremity  of  llindostan, 
extending  between  Lat.  7°  30'  and  9°  N.,  and  Lon.  78° 
and  80°  E.  It  is  about  120  tn.  wide  at  its  entrance,  but 
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in  general  too  shallow  to  be  navigated  by  vessels  larger  I 
than  a  sloop. 

!Uanacle.  ( man'a-U,)  n.  (Generally  used  in  the  plural.)' 
[Fr.  mavicles  •  Lat.  in  uni  vet,  IVoni  manus,  the  haiid.J  An 
iron  instrument  for  confining  the  hands;  a  shackle;  a 
handcutf;  a  fetter. 

— v.  a.  To  put  manacles,  handcuffs,  or  other  fastening, 
upon,  for  confining  the  hands;  —  hence,  to  shackle;  to 
coniine;  to  restrain  the  action  of  the  limbs  or  natural 
powers. 

Mail  acor.  a  town  in  the  island  of  Majorca,  in  a  fertile 
plain,  30  m.  E  of  Palma  Manuf.  Brandy,  wine,  oil, 
and  verdigris.  Pop.  11,000. 

9lana<£C,  ( vidn'nj .)  v.  a.  (Fr.  mtnager ;  It.  maneggiare, 
from  bat  manus.  Fr.  main ,  the  hand.]  To  handle;  to 
conduct ;  to  carry  on;  to  direct  or  superintend  the  con¬ 
cerns  of;  to  administer ;  to  treat. 

••  What  wars  1  manage.,  ati(l  what  wreaths  I  gain." — Pope. 

— To  treat  with  caution  or  judgment;  to  govern  with  ad¬ 
dress  or  adroitness;  to  have  under  command  ;  to  make 
subservient. 

“  It  was  his  interest  to  manage  his  Protestant  subjeots.”  Addison. 

—To  husband;  to  conduct  willi  frugality  <>r  economy  ;  to 
treat  with  caution, or  sparingly.  —  To  govern  gracefully 
in  riding:  to  train  a  horse,  as  in  the  manege. 

"Hi1  rode  up  aud  down,  gallantly  managing  his  horse."  Knolles. 

■ — v.  n.  To  direct  or  conduct  affairs;  to  carry  on  concerns 
or  business. 

—(ma’nUzh.)  n.  Same  as  Maneoe,  g.  v. 

Maiiagi^aliil  ily,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  man¬ 
ageable. 

Man  ageable,  a.  That  may  he  managed,  directed,  or 
controlled:  easy  to  be  used  or  applied  to  its  proper  pur¬ 
pose:  not  difficult  to  be  moved  or  wielded;  governable; 
tractable;  as,  a  manageaole  horse.  —  That  may  he  made 
subservient  to  one's  views  or  designs;  as,  a  manageable 
voter. 

Man  ageableneHM.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
manageable;  manageability:  quality  of  being  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  government  and  control;  tractableness;  easiness 
to  bn  govern  'd. 

Mail  ageably,  ado.  In  a  manageable  or  tractable 
manner. 

Man  ilgeletm,  a.  Unmanageable;  intractable. 

Mail'iiffeineilt,  n.  Act  of  managing;  conduct:  ad¬ 
ministration:  manner  of  treating,  directing,  or  carry¬ 
ing  cm  :  as,  the  management  of  an  estate,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  an  impeachment.  —  Cunning  or  artful  practice: 
some  course  directed  by  art,  design,  or  adroitness  :  skil¬ 
ful  treatment;  ;  —  generally  in  a  bad  sense. —  Modula¬ 
tion  ;  variation,  as  of  the  compass  of  tin*  voice.  —  A  body 
of  managers:  collective  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
any  enterprise. 

Man  ager,  n.  Ono  who  manages,  or  who  has  the  con¬ 
duct  or  direction  of  anything;  a  controller;  as,  the 
manager  of  a  business  or  theatre. —  A  good  economist ; 
a  person  who  conducts  a  business  or  household  with 
prudence,  economy,  or  frugality  ;  as,  his  wife  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  manager. 

Manage  rial,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  a 
manager  or  management ;  as.  managerial  talents. 

9Iail'ft£<»ry,  n.  Conduct;  direction;  administration; 
control. 

"  Conduct  nr  discretion  in  the  manager y  of  that  affair. "—Clarendon. 

—  Husbandry  ;  frugality  ;  prudent  economy. —  Moral  con¬ 
duct  —  Manner  of  using. 

‘  Teach  them  the  ready  manayry  of  their  weapons.”  Demy  of  Piety. 

9Iauahoc'ki iig-.  or  Manahawkin,  iu  New  Jersey,  a 
post-village  of  Ocean  00. 

Man'akin,  n.  (/not.)  See  Pipra. 

M<iii;tr:i]>:iil,  in  New  Jersey,  :i  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Monmouth  co.,  abt.  25  in.  E.N.E.  of  Trenton; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  2,374. 

9Ianal  apan  Brook,  in  New  Jersey,  rises  in  Mon¬ 
mouth  co.,  and  flowing  N.  enters  the  Raritan  River  a 
few  m.  below  New  Brunswick.  It  is  sometimes  called 
South  River. 

93au'an,  in  Maine.  See  Menan. 

M min  11  i»  1».  to  Minnesota ,  a  post-village  of  Meeker  co., 
abt.  11  in.  N.VV.  of  Forest  City. 

9Ianan't  ic*o  Creek,  in  New  Jersey,  enters  Maurice 
Kiver  from  Cumberland  co. 

ManaM'qiian  Kiver,  in  New  Jersey,  enters  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  from  Monmouth  co. 

Manas  sas,  (Hat tie  of.)  See  Bull  Run 

Manas  sas  Gap.  in  Virginia,  a  pass  through  the  Blue 
Ridge,  on  the  boundary  line  between  Fauquier  and 
Warren  cos. 

Manas'sas  .In net  ion.  in  Virginia,  a  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  in  Prince  William  co.,  abt.  27  in.  W.  of  Alexandria. 

Manas'sell.  (Script.)  The  eldest  son  of  Joseph,  born 
in  Egypt  liis  descendants  constituted  a  full  tribe.  This 
was  divided  in  the  promised  land;  one  part  having  set¬ 
tled  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  country  of  Rushan,  from 
the  river  Jabbok  northward  ;  and  the  other  west  of  the 
Jordan,  between  Ephraim  and  Issachar,  extending  from 
the  Jordan  to  the  Mediterranean. — A  king  of  Judah,  who 
succeeded  his  father.  Hezekiah.  at  the  age  of  12  years. 
The  commencement  of  his  reign  was  disgraced  by  a 
series  of  crimes  and  idolatrous  abominations,  and  “inno¬ 
cent  blood  filled  Jerusalem  from  one  end  to  the  other.” 
In  677  B.  C.  Esarhaddon.  king  of  Assyria,  invaded  his 
dominions,  and  carried  Manasseh  captive  to  Babylon, 
where  his  misfortunes  produced  repentance.  After  a 
long  captivity,  the  king  of  Babylon  gave  him  his  liberty, 
and  restored  him  to  his  kingdom.  On  his  return  to 
Jerusalem,  he  established  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 
There  is  a  fine  prayer  by  him  in  the  Apocrypha.  1). 
643  b.  0. 


Manatee',  9Ian'atin,  n.  (Zoffl.)  See  Manatus. 
Manatee',  in  Florida.  See  Supplement. 

91  aim' tut*,  n. ;  pi.  Manati.  (Zuol.)  A  genus  of  herbi¬ 
vorous  murine  animals,  familiarly  called  Cow-whales  or 
Sea-cows, order  Ruminantia.  The  body  of  the  Maimtus 
is  of  an  oblong  shape,  terminated  by  a  lengthened  oval 
fin:  it  generally 
measures  six  or 
seven  feet  in 
length,  but  some 
times  grows  to  an 
enormous  size; 
ami  its  paddles  or 
fins  exhibit  rudi¬ 
ments  of  nails,  by 
the  aid  of  which  ^lU-  ^95. 

the  unwieldy  ani-  THE  manatee,  (Manatus  Australis.) 
mal  drags  its  body  along  on  the  shore,  to  browse  on  the 
herbage  that  grows  on  and  near  the  hanks  ol  the  great 
rivers  to  which  it  resorts.  The  skin  of  the  Manatus  is 
of  a  hlnckird)  color,  very  tough  and  hard,  and  full  of  in¬ 
equalities,  like  the  bul  k  of  un  oak  ;  and  on  it  are  sprin¬ 
kled  a  few  bristly 
hairs,  about  an 
inch  iu  length. 

The  eyes  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  sinull  in 
proportion  to  the 
sizeof  theanimal. 

It  lots  no  external 
ears,  hut  only  two 
orifices,  scarcely 
large  enough  to 
admit  a  quill ;  the 
tongue  is  pointed, 
and  e  x  t  r  e  111  e  1  y 

small;  the  mouth  n;/.  iu«u. 

is  destitute  of  SKULL  AND  PART  OF  SKELETON  OF 
teeth,  but  fur-  the  manatee. 

nislied  with  two 

solid  white  hones,  extending  the  entire  length  of  both 
jaws,  which  serve  instead  of  grinders;  the  lips  are 
double ;  and  near  the  junction  ot  the  two  jaws  the  mouth 
is  full  of  white  tubular  bristles,  answering  the  same 
purpose  as  the  lamina;  in  whales,  to  prevent  the  food 
from  issuing  out  with  the  water.  The  lips  are  also 
thick-set  with  bristles,  serving,  instead  of  teeth,  to  cut 
the  strong  roots  of  the  marine  plants,  which,  floating 
ashore,  point  out  the  vicinity  ot  these  animals.  —  The 
Manatus  forms  in  some  classifications  the  typical  genus 
of  a  family,  Manatidte .  including  all  the  herbivorous 
whales,  and  especially  the  Dugong  or  Halicou,  which 
much  resembles  the  Manatus. 

9Ianawah'.  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Waupaca  co., 
abt.  40  m.  N.N.W.  of  Oshkosh. 

91  a Iia.v  ti ilk',  ill  Pennsylvania,  a  town  of  Philadelphia 
co.,  now  included  within  the  chartered  limits  ot  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  abt.  7  m. 
N.N  W.  of  tile  State  House.  It  is  pleasantly  located, 
has  abundant  water-power,  ami  contains  numerous  and 
extensive  manufacturing  establishments. 

Man  ■bote,  n.  (A.  S.  Law.)  The  compensation  to  l-e 
paid  for  killing  a  man.  In  King  Ilia's  laws,  certain 
rates  are  fixed  for  the  expiation  ol  this  crime, according 
to  the  qualitv  of  the  person  slain. 

.11  anVBiu.  ( lai.)  an  old  province  of  Spain,  now  called 
Ciudad  Real,  in  the 
S.  part  of  New  Cas¬ 
tile,  bounded  S.  by 
Granada,  E.  by  Cu¬ 
enca  and  Murcia, 
and  W.  by  Estre- 
inadura.  Area,  7.600 
wq.  in.  It  is  almost 
entirely  surround¬ 
ed  by  mountains, 
and  consists  chiefly 
of  lofty  and  barren 
plains,  upwards  of 
2,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  Prod.  Corn, 
wine, olives, and  saf¬ 
fron.  The  cap.  is 
Ciudad  Real,  once  a 
flourishing  city, but 
now  decayed.  The 
description  of  Cer¬ 
vantes  in  his  “  Don 
Quixote,”  has  given 
to  La  Mancha  a 
worldly  celebrity, 
llan'vliae,  in  Lou¬ 
isiana a  village  of 
East  Raton  Rouge 
parish,  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  abt. 

14  ni.  below  Baton  costume  of  la  mancha. 

Rouge. 

9Ian<*hac  Bay  011,  in  Louisiana,  a  small  stream  con¬ 
necting  the  Amite  River  with  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
j  forming  the  8.  boundary  of  E.  Baton  Rouge  parish.  It 
I  is  sometimes  called  Iberville  IUyou. 
llanclia  Re  al.  t  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  8  m.  E. 

ofJaen.  Mann/.  Woollens  aud  linens.  Pp  4, OoO. 

II  a  11  ell  'a  11^,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of  Worces- 
I  ter  co..  abt.  47  111.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

9Ianchc,  (lift,)  ( manzh ,)  a  marit.  dept,  of  the  N.W.  of 
France,  formerly  included  in  the  prov.  of  Normandy, 
Lat.  between  48°  40'  and  49°  40'  N.,  Lon.  between  0°  4*0* 
and  2°  W.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  English 
Channel,  S.E.  by  the  dept,  of  Calvados,  and  S.  by  Ilie-J 
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et-Vilaiue.  Area,  2,617  sq.  m.  The  surface  isirregu’ar, 
with  marshes  ill  parts  of  the  interior;  but  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  very  fertile.  The  chief  rivers  are,  the  Vire.  lante 
Douve,  Merderet,  and  Selune,  all  navigable  The  coast 
is  mostly  abrupt  and  rocky,  especially  iu  the  N..  but  it 
has  several  good  roadsteads  and  commodious  harbors, 
of  which  Cherbourg  is  the  finest.  Pn<i.  Flax,  hemp, 
and  fruit  are  extensively  cultivated ;  immense  quanti¬ 
ties  of  apples  are  grown,  from  which  over  4O.OtHi.U0Cf 
gals  of  cider  are  made  annually.  The  breed  of  horses 
reared  in  M.  are  considered  the  most  superior  in  France; 
cattle  and  sheep  are  also  numerous.  Min.  iron,  lead, 
copper,  zinc,  marble,  coal,  and  granite.  Manuf.  Linens, 
cottons,  cutlery,  glass,  paper,  Ac  The  chief  towns  are 
St.  L6,  the  cap.,  Cherbourg,  (’outance,  Avranches,  \  a- 
1  agues,  and  Mortain.  Pop  673.899. 

91  an  Chester,  a  city  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  on 
the  Dwell. an  affluent  of  the  Mersey, 31  in.  K.of  Liverpool, 
and  103  in.  N  N.W.  of  London.  M..  including  Salford,  a 
suburban  town  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  rwell,  stands  in  a 
large  plain,  covering  over  3.000  acres,  surrounded  with 
lulls  ex  -ept  on  the  W.,  ami  is  the  centre  of  the  cotton 
trade  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  principal  manufacturing 
city  in  f lie  world.  The  Irk  and  the  Medlock  join  the 
D  well  near  the  town,  and  areot  the  greatest  advantage 
to  it.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  but  of  late 
years  great  improvements  have  been  made,  and  many 
fine  houses  erected.  Factories  and  warehouses  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  of  gigantic  proportions.  The  principal 
among  its  public  buildings  are,  the  Exchange,  built  in 
the  Doric  style,  the  Town  llall,  an  elegant  building  of 
Ionic  architecture,  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Temple 
of  Erectheus  at  Athens,  and  the  Corn  Exchange  It 
has  also  several  educational  institutions,  one  of  which, 
the  college  founded  by  Humphrey  Chatham  in  lttt-5, 
contains  a  library  of  30,000  vols.  There  are.  besides,  sev¬ 
eral  public  libraries,  possessing  collectively  over  100.000 
vols.;  and  a  number  of  associations  for  promoting  liter¬ 
ature  and  science.  But  it  is  as  a  manufacturing  city 
that  M.  derives  its  importance,  being  the  grand  centre 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  England,  which,  next  to 
agriculture,  forms  the  principal  occupation  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  absorbing  with  its  neighborhood  for  10  in.  round, 
fully  three  fourths  of  the  trade,  and  cnmprisiuir.  besides 
spinning-mills,  most  extensive  power  loom  factories, and 
large  dyeing  aud  printing  establishments.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  silk  goods,  which  was  introduced  in  1816.  has 
generally  flourished  since  1826.  producing  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  fabrics  from  the  rich  brocade  to  the  flimsy  Per¬ 
sian,  and  employing  4.000  hand-looms,  besides  3, not) 
persons  in  the  throwing mills,  and  600  in  dieing  and 
printing  houses.  Iu  some  cotton-factories  t lie  process 
of  spinning  only  is  carried  on.  Many  of  them  are  build¬ 
ings  of  extraordinary  size,  comprising  7  or  8  stories. 
Several  thousands  of  spindles  are  at  work  in  each  of 
the  principal  factories,  and  in  many  of  them  upwards  of 
600  power-looms  are  in  action,  each  producing  from  16 
to  20  pieces  of  fabric,  of  24  yds.  each,  per  week.  Besides 
the  pop.  connected  with  the  factories,  which  almost  ab¬ 
sorb  the  plain  goods’  trade,  upwards  of  9,000  liand-looiii 
weavers  are  employed  in  weaving  cotton,  silk,  and 
mixed  goods  The  principal  articles  manufactured  are 
velvets,  fustians,  dimities,  calicoes,  checks,  tickings, 
jeans,  shirtings,  ginghams,  quiltings,  handkerchiefs, 
nankeens,  diapers,  nmslinets.  muslins,  cambrics,  and 
almost  every  kind  of  fancy  cotton  him!  silk  goods.  The 
spinning  trade  is  extensive,  and  considerable  quantities 
of  yarn  are  annually  exported.  There  are  about  60,000 
persons  employed  in  the  cotton  mills,  besides  7.000 
skilled  mechanics  engaged  in  t lie  production  of  steam- 
engines.  looms,  and  other  machinery.  M.  derives  con¬ 
siderable  advantages  from  the  almost  inexhaustible  coal 
field  in  its  neighborhood,  and  from  the  canals  and  rail¬ 
ways  which  connect  it  with  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  E.  and  W.  seaboard.  The  climate  of  M.  is 
very  healthy,  despite  the  disadvantage  of  the  prevalence 
of  smoke,  arising  from  the  immense  number  of  facto¬ 
ries,  &c.  Pop.  338,722. 

91  ft  11 '<* li ester,  a  village  of  Hastings  co..  Upper  Canada, 
about  8  miles  N.  of  Trentport.  It  was  formerly  called 
Frankford. 

91  an 'Chest  er,  a  seaport-town  of  Sydney  co.,  Nova 
Scotia,  abt.  120  m.  E.N  E.  of  Halifax. 

9Iai*'eheMter,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Hartford  co.,  abt.  8  in  E.  of  Hartford;  pop.  ot 
township  abt.  4,000. 

9Ian'olu*«ter,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Boone  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2.000. 

— A  post-village  of  Scott  co.,  abt.  45  in.  S  W.  by  W.  of 
Springfield. 

9Ian'oh ester,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Dearborn 
co.,  abt.  85  in.  S.E.  by  E.  of  Indianapolis, 

— A  village  of  Wabash  co.,  abt.  37  miles  \\  .  by  S.  of  Fort 
Wayne. 

9Ian'chester,  in  h>wa,  a  post-village  of  Delaware  co., 
abt.  50  m  W.  of  Dubuque. 

9Iftii'eliester,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Clay 
co..  abt.  110  m  S.E.  of  Frankfort. 

91  a  11 'clieNter,  in  Maine ,  a  post- town  ship  of  Kennebec 
co. 

91  ail  Chester,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  c."  Carroll 
co.,  abt.  60  m.  N.N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

9Ian'chester,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post- village. seaport, 
and  tow  nship  of  Essex  co  ,  abt.  9  in.  N.E.  of  Beverly  ; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  1,400. 

91  a  11  'Chester,  in  Michigan,  an  incorporated  village 
of  Washtenaw  co.  on  the  river  Raisin, 22  m.  from  Ann 
Arbor.  It  possesses  one  of  the  best  water  privileges 
in  the  State,  and  lias  6  churches,  a  large  union  school, 
and  several  manufactories. 
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HI  a ll 'dies  ter,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Freeborn 

co. 

HI  an 'Chester,  in  Missouri ,  a  village  of  Putnam  co. 

— A  post-village  of  St.  Louis  co  ,  abt.  ‘20  m  W.  of  St  Louis. 

— A  village  of  Scott  co.,  abt.  20  ni.  W.  by  S.  of  St.  Louis. 

HI  an 'dies  ter,  in  Net  o  Hampshire ,  a  city  of  Hills¬ 
borough  co.,  on  the  Men  imac  River,  about  18  m.  S.S.E 
of  Concord.  The  city  is  finely  located  upon  an  elevated 
plain  nearly  100  feet  above  the  river, and  own  its  growth 
and  prosperity  almost  entirely  to  its  manufacturing 
enterprise.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  well  built,  Mini  con¬ 
tains  many  handsome  and  substantial  edifices  Manat. 
Cotton  *nd  woollen  goods,  machinery,  locomotives, 
paper.  Ac.  Pop.  Abt.  30,000,  of  which  abt.  10,000  work 
in  factories. 

HI  a  n  'dies  ter,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Ocean 
co.,  abt.  68  in.  E.  by  N.  of  Camden. 

—  A  township  of  Passaic,  co. 

HI  a  ii  dloster,  in  New  York ,  a  village  of  Dutchess  co. 

— A  village  of  Oneida  co. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Ontario  co.,  abt.  8  m.  N. 
N.E.  of  Canandaigua. 

Hlan'chester,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Adams  co.,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  abt.  7*2  m.  above  Cincinnati. 

— A  village  of  Lorain  co..abt.  22  m  E.  by  S.  of  Sandusky. 

—  A  township  of  Morgan  co. 

—  A  village  of  Stark  co.,abt.  12  m  N.  by  W.  of  Massillon 
HI  an  Chester,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 

Alleghany  co., on  the  Ohio  River,  abt.  2  m.  below  Pitts¬ 
burg.  The  post-office  is  named  West  Manchester. 

— A  township  of  Wayne  co. 

—  A  post-township  of  York  co. 

HI jiii  Chester,  in  S.  Carolina, a  post-village  of  Sumter 
dist..  abt.  36  m.  E.S.R.  of  Columbia. 

Mail 'dl ester,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap  of  Coffee 
co.,  abt.  02  m  S.E.  of  Nashville. 

Mail 'dies  ter,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village,  township, 
and  semi-capital  of  Bennington  go.,  abt.  96  m  S.S.NV. 
of  Montpelier. 

Man'diester,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Chester¬ 
field  co.,  on  the  James  River,  opposite  Richm  n  l.  It 
has  large  manufactories  of  tobacco,  cotton,  and  flour. 
Pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Man  chester,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  post-township  of  Green 
Lake  co. 

— A  township  of  Jackson  co. 

_ A  village  of  Sauk  co.,  on  the  Baraboo  River,  near  Bara* 

boo . 

Man  chester  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-village 
of  Ontario  co  .  abt  25  m.  8  E.  of  Rochester. 
Hlan'chester  Village,  in  Vermont,  a  village  of  Ben¬ 
nington  co. 

Man'eliet.  n.  A  small  loaf  of  fine,  white  bread,  (r.) 
Maiicllineel',  n.  [Sp.  mamaniUo.]  { Bot .)  See  Hip- 
pom  AN  E. 

Maiiclioo'.  n  and  a.  Same  as  Mamchoo,  g  v. 
Man'cillite.  n.  {Min.)  A  brown  silicate  of  zinc,  from 
Mar.cino,  near  Leghorn. 

Man  ciple,  «.  [Lat.  mancimum.]  A  steward  :  a  pur¬ 
veyor:  a  furnisher;  especially,  the  restaurateur  or  but¬ 
ler  of  a  college. 

Mail'CO  Ca'pac,  the  founder  and  legislator  of  the 
Peruvian  empire,  supposed  to  have  flourished  in  the 
12th  century. —  Another  inca  of  Peru,  named  Manco, 
succeeded  his  brother,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Pizarro, 
1533,  and  after  some  years  of  warfare  was  killed  by  the 
Spaniards. 

Man'ctis,  n.  [AS.]  (Numis  )  An  old  English  coin  of  the 
value  of  half  a  crown,  or  2 s  6 d.  sterling. 

HI  a  n  (I  a 'ill  us,  n.  [Lot.,  from  maw!  are,  to  command.] 

( Law.)  A  high  prerogative  writ,  usually  issuing outof  the 
highest  court  of  general  jurisdiction  in  a  state,  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereignty,  directed  to  any  person,  corpo¬ 
ration,  or  inferior  court  of  judicature  within  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  requiring  them  to  do  some  particular  thing  therein 
specified,  and  which  appertains  to  their  office  or  duty. 
In  the  U.  States,  the  writ  is  generally  issued  by  the 
highest  court  of  judicature  having  jurisdiction  at  law. 

Bouvie.r. 

Mainla'na.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Onondaga 
co.,  about  21  m.  S.W.  of  Syracuse. 

Maii'ilaus,  n.  pi.  A  tribe  of  N.  American  Indians 
whose  principal  village  was  on  the  Missouri,  in  Lat  47° 
2o'  N.  (See  Fig.  1376.)  They  are  a  branch  of  the  Sioux, 
and  had  a  fairer  complexion  than  any  other  of  the  In¬ 
dian  tribes.  In  1838  they  were  almost  entirely  destroyed 
l,y  the  small-pox  ;  and  since  that  time  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  are  located  near  Fort  Clarke. 

Manila  ra.  a  state  of  central  Africa,  lying  to  the  S.  of 
Bornoti.  It  is  a  mountainous  country  inhabited  by 
Mohammedans. 

Mandarin.  ( mdnda-reen ',)  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp  ,  from  Lat. 
mandate.;  Pg.  mandarim ;  Chin.  kuan.\  A  Chinese 
official  or  functionary,  of  the  civil  or  military  class;  also 
implying  a  certain  degree  of  nobility.  They  are  all  men 
of  learning  who  have  passed  certain  examinations  and 
«  bad  their  names  Inscribed  on  a  register.  When  an  office 
in  the  administration  is  vacant,  a  list  of  those  that  stand 
foremost  on  the  register  is  presented  to  the  emperor, 
who  nominates  one  for  the  vacant  office.  The  origin  of 
the  system  of  competitive  examinations  in  the  bestow- 
ment  of  government  offices  thus  belongs  to  the  Chinese. 
Mamlarin'ic,  a  Befitting  or  peculiar  to  a  mandarin. 
Maii'larin'iug,  n.  {Dyeing.)  The  process  of  giving 
an  orange  color  to  goods  formed  of  animal  tissues,  as 
silk  amf  wool,  not  by  coloring  matter,  but  by  producing 
a  certain  change  in  the  fibre  by  the  action  of  dilute 
nitric  acid. —  Webster. 

Manila  rin'i*ui.  n.  Characteristic  peculiarities  of  the 
mandarins;  executive  power  maintained  by  mandarins. 

Man  datary,  Man  datory,  n.  [Fr.  mandataire,\ 


from  L.  Lat.  mandatarius,  from  mandator  —  mando,  to 
command.  |  One  to  whom  a  mandate,  command,  or 
charge  is  given;  especially,  a  priest  to  whom  the  Pope 
has  issued  a  beneficiary  mandate. 

(Law.)  See  Mandate. 

Man  date,  n.  [Fr.  mandat:  Lat.  man  datum,  from 
mando — manus,  the  hand,  and  do,  to  give.]  An  au¬ 
thoritative  charge  or  command ;  an  order,  precept,  or 
injunction;  a  judicial  commission;  as,  “Juno  s  mighty 
mandate. i.”  —  Dryden. 

{Law.)  Generally,  a  judicial  command,  charge,  or 
commission.  More  particularly  it  denotes  a  bailment,  i 
(delivery)  of  goods  to  a  person  who  is  to  do  something 
with  or  about  the  things  bailed,  entirely  without  com¬ 
pensation  The  person  delivering  the  goods  is  called 
mandator,  the  person  receiving  them  and  undertaking 
the  service  is  styled  mandatary.  The  essential  element 
in  the  contract  lies  in  the  service  rendered  not  being  to 
be  paid  tor.  Hence,  as  the  act  or  service  is  wholly  tor 
the  benefit  of  the  mandator,  it  follows  that  a  mandatary 
is  only  responsible  for  the  loss  ol,  or  injury  done  to,  a 
thing  when  it  is  caused  by  his  gross  negligence.  The 
mandator  may  recall  the  thing  delivered  at  any  time; 
but  if  the  mandatary  has  rendered  the  service  in  part, 
and  will  suffer  damage  if  it  he  not  completed,  the  man¬ 
dator  cannot  rescind  it  without  indemnity  to  the  man¬ 
datary.  The  contract  may  also  be  dissolved  either  by 
the  renunciation  by  the  mandatary  at  any  time  before 
he  has  entered  upon  its  execution,  or  by  his  death.  A 
mandator  contracts  to  reimburse  a  mandatary  for  all 
expenses  and  charges  reasonably  incurred  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  mandate,  and  also  to  indemnity  him  for  his 
liability  on  all  contracts  which  arise  incidentally  in  the 
proper  discharge  of  his  duty.  Ill  the  canon  law,  a  man¬ 
date  is  a  rescript  of  the  Pope,  commanding  an  ordinary 
collator  to  put,  the  person  therein  named  iu  possession 
of  the  first  vacant  benefice  in  his  collation. 

HI  and  a' tor,  n.  {Law.)  See  Mandate. 

Man  datory,  n.  Same  as  Mandatary,  q.  v. 

Maude  lay.  See  page  1736. 

Man'der,  v.  a.  and  n.  See  Maunder. 

Man'deville,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of  St.  Tam¬ 
many  parish,  about  30  m.  N.  of  New  Orleans. 
Man'deville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Carroll  co  , 
about  20  m  N.N.F  A  Lexington. 

Mail'd ible,  w.  [Lat.  mandibulum ,  from  mando,  man - 
dero ,  to  chew.]  (Zdol.)  A  jaw, 
more  especially  the  jaw  of  a  bird. 

In  Fig.  1698,  a  is  the  upper,  and 
b  the  lower  mandible.  Iu  mam¬ 
mals  it  is  only  applied  to  the 
under  jaw,  and  in  insects  to  the 
upper  or  interior  pair  of  jaws. 

The  mandibles  of  insects  are  two 
strong  corneous  hooks,  which 
move  horizontally,  and  cut  ob¬ 
jects  by  crossing  their  edges  like 
the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors. 

Maiidib'nlar,  a.  Belonging  to  the  mandible  or  jaw  ; 

resembling  a  inaudible.  . 

Mandib  ulate,  Mandib'nlated,  a.  Furnished 
with  mandibles,  as  certain  insects. 

Maud i bn'I i form.  a.  {Zool.)  Exhibiting  the  form 
of  a  mandible,  or  maudibles;  —  said  of  the  lower  jaws 
of  certain  insects. 

Maudin 'go,  or  Mand'ing.a  mountainous  territory 
of  VV.  Africa,  between  Lat.  10°  and  14°  N.,  Lon.  13°  and 
18°  W.;  bounded  N.  by  Fooladoo,  E.  by  Bainbarra,  S  and 
W.  by  Gadou  and  Jallonkadoo.  Desc.  ltocky  and  bar¬ 
ren,  and  contains  no  towns  of  consequence,  except 
Katnalia.  The  whole  region  is  watered  by  the  Niger  in 
its  early  course.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  original  seat  of 
the  Mandingoes  now  spread  over  a  great  part  of  Africa. 
Mandilion,  \-diVyun,)  n.  A  sleeveless  jacket;  a  sol¬ 
dier’s  loose  coat. 

HlAild'lneilt,  n.  Behest;  commandment,  (r) 

Mail'd ioc,  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Manioc.  See  Mangifera 
Man  'll  lestone,  n.  [Ger.  mandelstein.]  {Min.)  Same 
as  Amygdaloid,  q.v. 

Mandolin,  {mdn'do-le.en,)  n.  [Fr.  mandoline ;  It.  man- 
dot  a .]  {Mus.)  An  instrument  of  the  lute  species.  The 
body  of  the  M  is  shaped  like  a  shell,  formed  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  narrow  pieces  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  bent 
into  shape,  and  glued  together.  On  the  open  portion 
of  the  body  is  fixed  the  sounding -hoard,  with  a  finger¬ 
board  and  neck  like  a  guitar.  The  Neapolitan  M .  which 
is  the  most  perfect,  has  four  double  strings,  which  are 
tuned,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  G,  D,  A,  E.  The  Mi¬ 
lanese  M.  has  five  double  strings,  tuned  0,  0,  A,  D.  E. 
The  sound  of  the  M.  is  produced  by  a  plectrum  in  the 
right  hand,  while  the  left  band  produces  the  notes  on 
the  finger-board.  The  M.  is  chiefly  used  for  accompani¬ 
ment;  in  the  beauty  and  quality  of  its  sound,  it  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  all  other  stringed  instruments. 

Man'dore,  n.  [See  Bandore.]  {Mus.)  A  kind  of 
mandolin. 

Mail'd  rake,  n.  Ser*  Mandraoora,  and  Bn  yon  A. 
Mandrel,  Maii'deril,  Mandril,??  [Fr.  man- 
drin,  probably  from  Lat.  mandra,  a  stall.]  {Mach.)  The 
spindle  which  carries  the  centre-chuck  of  a  lathe,  and 
communicates  motion  to  the  metal  to  be  turned.  In 
small  lathes  it  is  driven  by  a  pulley. 

Man  drel-frame,  n.  (Mech.)  The  head -stocks  or 
frame  bolted  to  the  end  of  a  lathe-bed,  for  the  purpose, 
of  supporting  the  mandrel. 

Mand ragora,  n.  [Lat.  mandragorus.)  (Bot.)  A 
geti us  of  plants,  order  Atropaceie.  M  officinalis  is  tin*; 
true  Mandrake,  the  Devil’s-apple  of  the  Arabs,  and 
probably  the  dudaim  of  Scripture.  Its  root  has  a  fan-i 
tied  resemblance  to  the  human  form,  and  is  connected; 
with  many  absurd  superstitions.  It  must  not  be  con- 1 
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founded  with  the  root  of  Bryonia  dioica,  which  is  often 
called  Mandrake.  The  Mandrake  is  an  acro-narcotic 
poison,  and  was  used  by  the  ancients  as  an  au«8thetic. 


pig.  1 899  —  MANDRAKE. 

( Mitndragora  officinalis .) 

Mandrill,??.  [8p.  mandril ;  Fr.  mandrills.]  ( Zoiil .) 
See  Bauoon. 

Manducnhle.  a.  Masticahle;  that  maybe  chewed; 
hence,  fit  to  be  eaten.  (R.) 

Man 'il  urn  to,  v.a.  (Lat  manduco,manducatnm,  from 
mando,  to  chew.]  To  masticate;  — to  chew;  hence,  by 
implication,  to  eat.  (R.) 

Maniliioa'tioii.  ??.  [L.  Lat.  manducatio.]  Actof  chew¬ 
ing,  masticating,  or  eating.  (R.) 

M<mdn cation  is  the  action  of  the  lower  jaw  in  chewing  the 
food .  ‘ ' — Quincy. 

Man'diioatory.  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference 
to  chewing,  or  employed  in  mastication,  (k.) 
niandll'ctlA,  ??•  [From  Lat.  manducare,  to  chew.] 
{Antiq.)  A  comical  mask  representing  a  person  •  hew¬ 
ing,  used  l»y  the  ancients  as  a  provocative  to  laughter, 
in  their  histrionic  performances. 

Mitndifria.  a  town  of  8.  Italy,  province  of  Terra-di- 
0  Iran  to,  22  in  ES.E  of  Taranto.  During  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  until  1790,  it  was  called  Casalnuovo,  when  it 
resumed  the  ancient  name  of  the  city  upon  the  site  of 
which  it  was  supposed  to  he  built.  Pop.  8,668. 

Mane,  ??.  [D.  mean ;  Ger.  miihne ;  Dan.  man;  Icel. 

man  :  W.  mimg,  from  mum.  a  neck  ;  Gr.  maunos,n  neck¬ 
lace.]  The  hair  growing  on  the  upper  sid*  of  the  neck 
of  a  horse  or  other  animal,  usually  hanging  down  on 
one  side. 

“  A  lion  shakes  his  dreadful  mane  ”  —  Waller. 

Mailed,  a.  Possessing  a  man 

Manege,  (ma’nazh,)  n.  [Fr  ;  It  man eggio,  f-oin  mane  ; 
Lat.  manus,  the  hand.  See  Manual  ]  The  art  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  managing  horses  with  the  hand  ;  act  or  art  of 
horsemanship,  or  of  training  horses;  equitation. —  A 
riding-school  ;  a  school  lor  teaching  horsemanship,  and 
for  training  horses. 

Ma  nelfe,  n.  [ileb.]  A  Hebrew  weight  of  60  shekels. 

Ezek.  xiv.  12. 

Mane'rial,  a  Same  as  Manorial,  g.  v. 

Mane*,  (ma'nez,)  n.  jd.  [Lat..  from  0.  Lat  manus, 
good.]  {Norn.  Antig.)  The  general  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  They  were  com¬ 
monly  identified  with  the  lares  (see  Lari.  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  name  of  D>i  Manes.  In  the  month  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  annually  all  the  Manes  were  propitiated  in  the 
Feral i a  or  Parentalia  during  twelve  days.  The  stones 
in  the  Homan  burial-places,  and  their  funeral  urns,  were 
generally  inscribed  with  the  letters  d.m.s.  [Dis  M ami- 
bus  Sacrum). 

Ma'ne*.  Mani,  or  Manichaus.  S**p  Manicimeavb. 
Manp'-shPPt,  ??.  A  covering  for  the  upper  part  of  a 
horse’s  head  — Dryden. 

Manenvre,  ( ma-rtn'vir ,)  n.  and  v.  See  Manoeuvre. 
Manpn'vrpr.  ?i.  Se*-  Manifovker. 

HI  a  Ilf  red,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  was  a  natural 
son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  Alter  tin*  death  of 
his  brother  Conrad,  he  became  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
during  the  minority  of  Conradin,  his  nephew.  Hope 
Innocent  IV.  exciting  a  revolt  against  him.  he  was 
driven  from  his  kingdom  ;  but  he  reconquered  it  a  year 
afterwards,  and  caused  himself  to  he  crowned  in  1258. 
Pope  Urban  IV.  excommunicated  him,  and  offered  his 
kingdom  to  Charles  of  Anjou.  Manfred  perished  in  a 
desperate  battle  with  the  latter  near  Benevento,  1266. 
Man fredonia,  ( man-f rai-do'ne-a , )  a  town  of  S.  Italy, 
prov.  of  Capitanata.  on  the  bay  of  the  Adriatic,  20  m. 
N.E  of  Foggia.  It  has  a  safe  harbor,  but  for  small 
vessels  only,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water. 
Pop  8,934. 

Mail frpdonia.  (Gulf  of,)  an  Inlet  of  the  Adriatic, 
bordering  on  the  prove,  of  Capitanata  ami  Terra-di- 
Bari.  and  is  16  m.  long,  and  30  broad  at  its  entrance. 
Man  ful,  a.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  man,  or  one  ar¬ 
rived  at  years  of  maturity  and  discretion  ;  having  the 
spirit  of  a  man  ;  hold  courageous  ;  manly  ;  brave ;  dar¬ 
ing;  noble;  honorable. 

Maii'fiill.v*  adv.  Boldly;  courageously;  honorably; 
in  a  man  till  spirit. 

Man  'fill  ii  pss,  ??  State  or  quality  of  being  manful; 
courageousiiess  ;  boldness;  manly  spirit;  stoutness. 


Fig.  1698. 
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Hlan'^aby.  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  monkey  of  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  genus  Cercocebtl. 

11a  i^alore.  or  Coreal  Bunder,  ( manga-lor ',)  a  sea¬ 
port-town  of  llimiostan,  prov.  of  Cauara,  on  a  Randy 
promontory  between  Salt  Lake  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
440  in.  S.E.  of  Bombay  ;  Lat.  12°  56'  N.,  Lon.  74°  57'  E. 
Prod  Black  pepper,  sandal  wood,  cassia,  and  turmeric. 
The  imports  are  principally  raw  silk,  sugar,  and  oil. 
pop.  12.000. 

Man'^anate,  n.  ( Chem .)  A  compound  of  manganic 
acid  and  a  base. 

M  an  xnneHe',  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.,  from  munga.ne.8ium  ] I 
{C  mi.)  One  of  the  heavy  metals  of  which  iron  may  be 
taken  as  the  representative.  It  is  of  a  grayish-white  color, 
presents  a  metallic  brilliancy,  is  capable  of  a  high  degree 
of  polish,  is  so  hard  as  to  scratch  glass  and  steel,  is  non¬ 
magnetic,  and  is  only  fused  ai  a  white  heat.  As  it  oxi¬ 
dizes  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  it  should 
be  preserved  under  naphtha.  It  occurs  in  small  quan¬ 
tity  in  association  with  iron  in  meteoric  stones;  with 
this  exception,  it  is  not  found  native.  The  metal  may 
be  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  its  sesquioxide  by  car¬ 
bon  at  an  extreme  heat.  AI  combines  with  carbon  and 
silica,  forming  unimportant  compounds.  Its  principal 
use  is  chemical,  under  the  form  of  oxide.  It  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  state  for  decomposing  hydrochloric  acid, 
in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine,  as  a  cheap  source  of 
oxygen,  and  as  a  coloring  material  in  the  manufacture 
of  glass  and  enamels  Mixed  with  iron,  it  gives  that 
metal  increased  hardness  and  elasticity  ;  —  hence  its  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  Equiv.  27‘57  ;  Sp.  gr. 
8  013;  Symbol.  Mil 

Carbonate  of  M.  The  anhydrous  carbonate  occurs  in 
nature  as  manganese  spar,  and  frequently  accompanies 
spathose  iron  ore.  The  famous  Siegen  ore.  from  which 
tin*  celebrated  German  spiegel-eisen  is  made,  contains  a 
certain  proportion  of  this  mineral,  which  renders  the 
iron  made  from  it  peculiarly  hard  and  tough.  The  ar¬ 
tificial  carbonate  may  be  obtained  in  a  hydrated  condi¬ 
tion  by  precipitating  the  chloride  by  an  alkaline  car¬ 
bonate. 

Chlorides  of  M.  Manganese  forms  three  chlorides. 
The  protochloride ,  MnCl  -f  4aq,  occurs  as  a  waste  pro¬ 
duct  in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine  ;  by  acting  on  the 
black  oxide  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  crystallizes  in 
delicate  pink  tables,  which  are  slightly  deliquescent. 
The  tesqm chloride  is  formed  by  acting  on  the  sesqni- 
oxide  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  cold.  It  is  of  a 
dark-brown  color,  and  can  only  be  obtained  in  a  solid 
form  by  evaporation  in  vacuo.  The  perchloride,  Mn« 
Cl7,  is  a  greenish  yellow  gas,  which  condenses  at  0° 
Fahr.  into  a  greenish  brown  fluid.  It  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  permanganate  of  potash  in  sulphuric  acid, 
ami  adding  chloride  of  sodium  in  small  portions  at  a 
time.  It  is  supposed  by  some  chemists  that  this  com¬ 
pound  is  an  oxychloride  of  the  metal,  corresponding  to 
chloro-chromic  acid. 

Ores  of  M.  The  principal  ores  of  manganese  nre 
pyrolusite ,  the  anhydrous  binoxide,and  black  wad,  which 
is  the  hydrated  binoxide.  Both  these  ores  are  worked 
extensively  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Oxid'j&of  M.  The  combinations  of  manganese  and 
oxygen  are  principally  five  in  number: — l.  The  prot¬ 
oxide ,  Mint;  2.  the  sesquioxide ,  MugO#;  3.  the  binoxide , 
/ ter  oxide ,  or  deutoxide ,  as  it  is  sometimes  erroneously 
called,  Mu02  ;  4.  manganic  acid ,  M11O3;  and  b.  perman¬ 
ganic  acid ,  M  ii2Oj.  The  protoxide  may  he  obtained  as  an 
olive-green  powder,  by  igniting  carbonate  of  M.  in  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  hydrogen.  It  is  also  procured  as  a  white  hydrate 
by  decomposing  any  salt  of  At.  with  an  alkali.  It  is 
soluble  in  ammonia  especially  if  any  ammoniacal  salt 
be  present.  It  unites  with  acids,  forming  characteristic 
salts.  The  sesquioxide.  is  found  in  nature  as  braunite , 
and  in  a  hydrated  condition  as  manganite.  It  is  obtained 
as  a  brown  hydrate  by  passing  chlorine  through  the 
protocarbonate  suspended  in  water,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
moving  the  excess  of  carbonate  by  nitric  acid.  Sulphuric 
acid  dissolves  it  slowly,  forming  a  deep-red  solution  ; 
and  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  cold  also  forms  with  it  a 
soluble  compound,  both  of  which  are  decomposed  when 
the  solutions  are  heated.  The  binoxide  or  peroxide  is 
the  most  important  of  the  oxides  of  manganese.  It  is 
the  black  oxide  of  manganese  of  commerce,  and  is  found 
in  nature  as  a  pyrolusite  or  psilomelane.  Black-wad  is 
a  hydrated  form  of  this  oxide.  When  ignited,  it  gives 
off  one  third  of  its  oxygen,  leaving  the  red  oxide 
(MnOMnoOa)  behind.  It  is  used  in  commerce  for  the 
production  of  oxygen,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  chlo¬ 
rine,  permanganic  acid,  and  violet  glass.  Manganic 
acid  is  not.  known  in  an  isolated  condition.  When  per¬ 
oxide  of  manganese  and  caustic  potash  are  fused  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  mass  heated  with  a  small  portion  of 
water,  a  green  solution  is  obtained,  from  which  crystals 
of  manganate  of  potash  may  be  procured  by  evaporation 
in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  manganates  are  very 
unstable,  being  decomposed  by  boiling,  ami  even  by 
remaining  in  dilute  solution.  The  green  solution  of 
manganese  of  potash,  when  largely  diluted,  gradually 
changes  to  a  deep  claret  color,  and  forms  the  well-known 
material  called  mineral  chameleon.  Permanganic  acid 
Is  described  under  its  propfer  heading. 

At.,  (Sulphate  of.)  This  salt,  the  formula  of  which  is 
Mn0,S034-5aq,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  binoxide 
in  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  large  transparent  crystals 
of  a  pinkish  hue,  varying  in  shape  and  composition,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  temperature  at  which  they  are  deposited 
and  the  number  of  equivalents  of  water  which  they 
contain.  The  salt  is  extensively  used  in  dyeing  and 
calico-printing,  and  occasionally  in  medicine.  It  forms 
double  salts  with  potash  and  soda,  and  an  alum  with 
sulphate  of  alumina,  which  must  not  be  confounded 


with  the  alums  formed  by  the  sesquisulphate  of  manga¬ 
nese  with  the  sulphates  of  the  alkalies.  The  formulae 
of  these  alums  will  help  to  explain  this  matter: 

A 1 2033 S O3, M n 0 S O3 + 24aq ,  iiianganese-alumina-alnni. 

Mii20a3S08,K0,S03-t-24aq,  manganese-potash-alum. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  in  one  case  the  proto- 
manganic  salt  replaces  the  alkaline  sulphate,  while  in 
the  other  the  aluminous  sesquisulphate  is  replaced  by 
the  corresponding  sesquisulphate  of  manganese.  The 
sulphate  of  the  sesquioxide  is  formed  by  dissolving  the 
sesquioxide  in  sulphuric  acid  at  a  gentle  beat.  It  crys¬ 
tallizes  with  difficulty,  the  solution  being  instantly  de¬ 
composed  by  heat. 

AI ,  (Sulphides  of.)  Protosulphide  of  manganese  oc¬ 
curs  native  in  black  masses  in  manganese  blende.  The 
anhydrous  sulphide  may  he  obtained  as  a  dark-green 
powder  by  treating  together  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
binoxide  of  manganese.  The  hydrated  salt  is  obtained 
as  a  flesh-colored  precipitate  when  a  solution  of  a  salt 
of  manganese  is  decomposed  by  an  alkaline  sulphide. 
An  oxysulphide  of  manganese  has  been  formed  by  pass¬ 
ing  hydrogen  over  sulphate  of  manganese  at  a  red  heat. 
Sulphide  of  manganese  forms  compounds  with  the  sul¬ 
phides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  containing  three  equiv¬ 
alents  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 

Maii^aneKian,  (ne'zhi-un.)  a.  Pertaining  to  manga¬ 
nese;  consisting  of,  or  partaking  of  the  qualities  of, 
manganese. 

Mangaue'sic,  Matlgan'ic.  a.  [Fr.  manganesique , 
vianganique. J  (dam.)  Extracted  from  manganese; 
as,  mangunesic  acid. 

Ma»$;'aiie'siiim,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Manganese. 

Maii$£anc'soii8,  a.  (Chem.)  Having  reference,  or  be¬ 
longing  to.  or  obtained  from,  manganese. 

Mangan  ic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Manganese  (Ox¬ 
ides  of). 

Mailman  it  e,  n.  (Min,)  See  Manganese  (Oxides  of). 

Man^aii ’ja,  a  tribe  of  African  negroes,  inhabiting  a 
country  on  the  river  Shire,  a  tributary  of  the  Zambesi. 
They  are  an  industrious  race,  being  good  workers  in 
metal,  growing  cotton,  making  baskets,  and  cultivating 
the  ground,  in  which  occupation  both  sexes  equally 
share.  They  are  very  hospitable,  and  live  in  good  union, 
though  every  village  is  governed  by  an  independent 
chief.  The  women  are  distinguished  by  the  very  singu¬ 
lar  ornament  called  the pelele,  and  fixed  into  the  upper 
lip.  which  gives  them  the  most  repulsive  appearance.  It 
is  a  ring  made  of  ivory,  metal,  or  bamboo,  nearly  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  variable  in  diameter,  sometimes 
measuring  two  inches  across.  When  the  girl  is  very 
young  the  upper  lip  is  pierced  close  to  the  nose,  and  a 
small  pin  inserted  to  prevent  the  orifice  from  closing. 


Fig.  1700.  —  pelele,  or  lip-ring. 


When  the  wound  is  healed,  the  6mall  pin  is  withdrawn, 
and  a  larger  one  introduced;  and  the  plan  is  carried  on 
for  years,  until  at  last  the  full-size  pelele  can  be  worn. 
'1  he  commonest  sort  of  pelele  is  made  of  bamboo,  and  is 
in  consequence  very  light.  When  the  wearer  of  the 
pelele  smiles,  or  rather  tries  to  smile,  the  contraction 
of  the  muscles  turns  the  ring  upwards,  so  that  its  upper 
edge  comes  in  front  of  the  eyes,  the  nose  appearing 
through  its  middle.  The  whole  front  teeth  are  exposed 
by  this  motion,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  fashionable  way  in 
which  they  have  been  clipped,  so  that,  as  Livingstone 
says,  they  resemble  the  fangs  of  a  cat  or  crocodile.  An 
old  lady  had  a  pelele  so  heavy  and  wide  that  it  hung 
below  her  chin.  IIow  this  frightful  ornament  came  to 
be  first  introduced  is  unknown.  The  reason  which  they 
give  for  wearing  it  is  rather  amusing.  A  man,  say  they, 
has  whiskers  and  a  beard,  whereas  a  woman  has  none. 
‘‘What  a  kind  of  creature  would  a  woman  be  without 
whiskers  and  without  the  pelele?  She  would  have  a 
mouth  like  a  man,  and  no  heard  1”  As  a  natural  result 
of  wearing  this  instrument,  the  language  has  undergone 
a  modification  as  well  as  the  lips.  The  labial  letters 
cannot  be  pronounced  properly,  the  under  lip  having 
the  whole  duty  thrown  upon  it. 

Mangarat'iba,  a  seaport-town  of  Brazil,  on  the  Bay 
of  Angra  dos  Reis,  abt.  53  m.  W.S.W.  of  Kio  de  Janeiro. 

Mange,  (maw.;,)  n.  [From  Fr.  demanger ,  the  itch  ] 
(Farriery.)  An  eruptive  disease  which  attacks  several 
domestic  animals,  especially  the  dog.  It  is  said  to  re¬ 
semble  the  itch,  and,  like  that  disease,  to  be  produced 
by  a  minute  species  of  acarus  which  burrows  beneath 
the  cuticle.  It  is  stated  that  the  fluid  discharged  from 
the  eruption  of  mange  in  horses  and  dogs  has  produced 
the  itch  upon  the  human  skin.  It  is  produced  by  con¬ 
finement,  want  of  cleanliness,  and  bad  food. 


Mangel-wurzel,  or  Man'gol«l-wnrzel,  n. 

(Pot.)  See  Beta. 

Mail^eorn,  n.  [A.  S  menegan  ;  Du.  men  gen,  to  min¬ 
gle. J  Mixed  grain,  as  wheat  and  rye.  (An  English  pro¬ 
vincialism.) 

Manger,  ( mdnjer ,)  n.  [Fr.  mavgeoire,  from  manger ; 
Lat.  mando ,  to  eat.J  A  trough,  case,  or  box,  in  which 
fodder,  corn,  &c.,  is  placed  for  cattle  or  horses  ;  or,  the 
place  in  which  such  animals  are  fed. 

(jV ant .)  The  space  near  the  hawse  holes,  bounded  on 
the  after  side  by  a  partition  across  the  bows,  called  the 
manger -board,  to  receive  any  water  whicv  may  enter 
the  hawse-holes.  This  water,  instead  of  bei  <g  allowed 
to  flood  the  deck,  is  forced  to  return  through  tin*  scup¬ 
pers. 

Mang’iFera.  n.  [From  mango ,  and  Lat.  fern,  J  bear.] 
(Pot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ol  der  A vacardiaceee  At.  in¬ 
dica  produces  the  Mango,  a  fruit  which  is  highly  es¬ 
teemed  in  tropical  countries.  This  fruit  (Fig.  1701)  is  a 
drupe,  large,  flattened  like  a  lens,  and  kidney-shaped. 
\\  hen  ripe,  it  is  yellow  or  reddish,  with  soft  and  pulpy 
flesh,  filled  with  juice.  The  AI.  indica,  or  common 
mango,  is  a  spreading  tree  of  rapid  growth,  30—10  feet 
high,  the  stem  only  rising  8-10  feet  before  it  divides 
into  branches;  the  foliage  so  dense  as  to  be  impene- 


Fig.  1701.  —  common  mango. 

(Ai  an  gif  era  Indica.) 


trable  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  affording  a  most 
grateful  shade.  Several  varieties  of  the  mango-tree  are 
cultivated,  which  yield  fruits  differing  greatly  in  size 
and  flavor.  Unripe  mangoes  are  used  for  making  the 
pickle  called  in  India  chutney. 

Mnngily.  (man'jed/i,)  adv.  Meanly  ipaltrily:  vilely  (r.) 
*•  O  this  sounds  mangily  .  .  .  in  a  soldier’s  mouth.'  Beau,  and  FI. 

Man  giness,  n.  Scabbiness:  state  or  condition  of  be¬ 
ing  mangy;  infection  with  the  mange. 

Mangle,  ( manggl ,)  v .  a.  [L.  Lat.  maiigulare.  to  muti¬ 
late,  from  Lat.  mancus ,  maimed,  mutilated.]  To  maim  ; 
to  mutilate;  to  lacerate;  to  cut  with  a  dull  instrument, 
and  tear,  or  to  tear  in  cutting;  to  cut  in  a  bungling 
manner,  or  in  a  way  to  cause  jagged  wounds;  to  back ; 
to  butcher. 

Swords  .  .  .  mangle  and  disjoint  this  brittle  frame."— Prior. 

— To  curtail;  to  dock,  to  take  by  piecemeal;  to  make  a 
botch  of. 

"Most  of  the  books  we  see  nowadays,  are  full  of  those  man- 
glings  aud  abbreviations.’  —  Swift. 

Mangle,  n.  [Ger.  mange,  mangel.)  (Mach)  A  machine 
for  smoothing  linen  and  cotton  articles.  In  its  usual 
form  it  consists  of  an  oblong  rectangular  wooden  chest, 
filled  with  stones,  which  load  it  to  the  degree  of  pres¬ 
sure  which  it  is  required  to  exert  upon  two  cylinders  on 
which  it  rests,  and  which,  by  rolling  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  over  the  linen  spread  upon  a  smooth  surface  be¬ 
neath,  render  it  smooth  and  level.  It  is  worked  by  the 
hand,  the  moving  wheel  being  furnished  with,  teeth 
upon  both  surfaces  of  its  periphery;  and,  having  a  notch 
cut  out  at  one  part,  allows  a  pinion,  uniformly  driven  in 
the  direction,  to  act  alternately  upon  its  outside  and  in¬ 
side,  so  as  to  cause  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the 
chest.  There  are  several  varieties  of  patent  mangles; 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  one  in  which  the  linen 
is  rolled  round  a  cylinder  revolving  in  stationary  bear¬ 
ings,  and  pressed  downwards  by  heavy  weights  bung 
upon  its  axis,  against  a  curved  bed  made  to  slide  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  or  alternately  from  side  to  side. 

— v.  a.  To  smooth,  as  linen,  by  means  of  a  mangle;  to 
calender. 

Mangier,  n.  One  who  tears  in  cutting;  a  hacker. 

•  Coarse  manglers  of  the  human  face  divine.’’  —  Tickell. 

— One  who  works  a  mangle;  a  smoother  of  linen. 

Mango,  (mdng'go,)  n.  [Malay,  mangga. J  (Bot.)  See 
Mangifera. 

— A  pickled  green  musk-melon. 

Man$£0-fisli,  n.  See  Polt.nemus. 

Mangonel,  n.  [0.  Fr.J  (Mil.)  An  ancient  engine 
of  war,  similar  to  the  Trebuchf.t,  7.  v. 

Mail 'so*  tee  11,  n.  (Pot.)  See  Garcinia. 

M an 'sro- tree,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Mangifera  Indica.  See 
Mangifera. 

Mangrove,  (mang'grdv,)  n.  [Probably  an  abbrevia¬ 
tion  of  mangle  grove,  the  former  being  the  Malay  name.] 
(Bot.)  A  tree  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  tropical  parts 
of  the  world  iu  either  hemisphere,  jtml  well  known  to 
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navigators  on  account  of  the  dense  groves  which  it 
forms,  even  down  into  the  water  itself.  It  belongs  to 
the  genus  Rhizophora  (its  name  being  Rhizophora  Man¬ 
gle ),  and  is  principally  remarkable  for  its  seeds  ge.iui- 
nating  before  they  leave  the  case  in  which  they  were 
generated  on  the  branches.  The  young  radicle  grows 
downwards  through  the  humid  air,  till  it  reaches  the 
mud,  in  which  it  fixes  itself,  and  then  the  leaves  and 
new  stem  unfold  at  the  opposite  end.  The  White  Man¬ 
grove  is  Laguncularia  racemosa ,  and  the  Black  Man¬ 
grove,  Avicmnia  tomentosa. 

{ /.ool.)  The  mango-fish.  See  Polynemus. 
Hlan'gotiste,  n.  (Zool.)  A  name  of  the  Ichnecmon,  g.v. 
Muiijfiieiru.  ( man-ga'e.-ra ,)  a  lake  of  Brazil,  in  the 
prov.  of  Rio  Grande,  between  Lake  Mirim  and  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean. 

Man;iy,  ( mtin'ji ,)  a.  Infected  with  the  mange;  scabby; 
as,  a  mangy  dog. 

Manlm  <ien,  n.  (ZofJl.)  Same  ns  Mf.nft \pf.n,  7.  n. 
Manilas'*!*!,  in  New  Fork,  a  post  village  of  Queen’s 
co ,  abt.  ’JO  m.  E.N.E.  of  New  York  city. 
Manliat/tan,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Will  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  SOU. 

Manhattan,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Putnam  co., 
abt.  45  in.  W.S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Manila!  tan,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Riley 
co  ,  abt.  50  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Topeka. 

Manhat  tan,  in  Minnesota ,  a  village  of  Wright  co.,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  abt.  4  m.  below  Monticcilo. 
Manhattan,  in  Nebraska,  a  village  of  Dodge  co.,  abt. 
50  m.  N.W.  of  Omaha  City. 

Manhattan,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  and  township  of  Lucas 
co..  abt.  3  m.  N  K.  of  Toledo. 

Manhattan  Island,  in  New  York.  See  New  York 
City 

Manhat'tanvillc,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  New 
York  co.,  abt.  h  m.  N.  of  the  City  Hall. 

Manlieigan  Island,  (man-hee'gan,)  in  Maine ,  an 
island  and  light-house,  S.  of  the  mouth  of  George  River. 
It  exhibits  a  revolving  light,  alternately  red  and  white, 
at  an  elevation  of  170  ft.;  Lat43°  44'  N  ,  Lon.  60°  15'  W. 
Mnn'heim.  or  Mann  holm,  a  town  of  the  grand- 
duchv  of  Isaden,  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  of  which  it 
is  the  cap.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Neckar  and  the 
Rhine,  37  in.  S.E.  of  Mayence.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  palace,  containing  museums  of  an¬ 
tiquities,  natural  history,  Ac.,  and  a  library  of  70,000 
vols. ;  the  observatory,  a  nolde  building,  with  a  curious 
tower  1»»8  feet  in  height,  and  the  custom-house.  Mann/. 
Tinsel-ware  resembling  gold,  carpets,  linen,  and  silk 
goods,  tobacco,  ribbons,  shawls,  Ac.  Its  neighborhood 
produces  hops  and  garden  stuff  in  large  quantities,  and 
besides  its  traffic  in  cattle  and  agricultural  products,  it 
lias  a  considerable  transit  trade  by  the  Rhino  and  the 
Neckar.  J*op.  34,017. 

Maiilicim,  ( man'hime ,)  in  New  York,  a  township  of 
Herkimer  co. 

M an'lieini,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Lancaster  co.,  abt.  33  111.  E.S.E.  ot  Harrisburg  ; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  3,300. 

—  A  township  of  York  co. 

Maii'lieim  Centre,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of 
Herkimer  co.,  abt.  08  in.  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

Mail  -hole,  n.  (Mach.)  An  opening  in  the  top  of  n 
boiler,  used  as  an  entrance  when  the  boiler  requires 
cleaning;  it  is  covered  by  a  strong  plate  bolted  to  the 
boiler-plating,  so  as  to  bo  steam-tight. 

Man  -hole  Cover,  n.  (Mach.)  A  strong  iron  plate 
bolted  over  the  man  hole,  so  as  to  be  removable  when 
required. 

Man  hood,  n.  Tho  state  of  being  an  adult  inale,  or 
one  who  is  advanced  beyond  puberty,  boyhood,  or  child¬ 
hood  ;  virility;  human  nature,  as  distinguished  from 
the  animal  creation. 

••  Thy  pride  of  manhood,  daring,  bold,  and  venturous.”  —  Shahs. 

_ Courage ;  bravery ;  resolution;  fortitude;  manliness. 

Manh  u-arii,  (manhoo-a-soo',)  a  river  of  Brazil,  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  Doce,  from  tin*  S.W. 

M a'iii, Ma'nesor Maniclise'fiiis.  See  Manicheans. 
Maui,  (ma-neef,)  an  Indian  village  of  Yucatan,  abt.  97 
m.  E.N.E.  of  Campeachy.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  ruins 
of  a  large  ancient  city. 

Mania,  n.  [Lat.  ami  Gr. ;  from  Or.  moinomai ,  to  rage, 
to  be  furious,  from  mad,  to  strive  after,  to  attempt 
eagerly;  Kr.  manic, J  (Med.)  Violent  insanity;  mad¬ 
ness.  Mania  is  defined  to  be  delirium,  unattended  by 
fever.  The  emotions  are  especially  disordered  in  the 
form  of  insanity.  Violent  expressions  of  passion  attend 
the  disease  when  acute.  See  Insanity. 

— Uncontrollable  appetite  or  raging  desire  for  anything; 
passion  with  dementia  ;  as,  a  mania  tor  collecting  auto¬ 


graphs. 

Mania  a  pntu.  [Lat.,  madness  from  drinking  ]  (Med. 
See  Delirium  Tremens. 

Ma'niac,  Mani'acal,  a.  [Lnt.  matiiacus.]  AlTirted 
with  mania;  mad;  raving  with  dementia;  raging  with 
disordered  intellect  or  violent  desires;  as  •'maniacal 
lunacy.” — Grew. 

Ma'lliac,  n.  A  madman  ;  a  lunatic;  an  insane  person 

Mani'acal.  a.  Maniac;  insane. 

Manin  go.  a  town  oi  Austria,  2a  m.  W.N.W.  of  Udine 
Man"f.  Iron  and  steel.  Pap.  4,0*10. 

Man’icate.  a.  [From  Lnt.  manica,  sleeves.]  (But.) 
Covered  with  hairs  or  a  pubescent  tissue,  as  certain 

Manic  lie 'an.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Manicheans. 

Maniclieans,  Manicheans,  Manichees,  or  Mini, 
,  ikSanzfn.  pi.  {Bed.  "•*!■>  A  religious  sec. 
founded  towards  the  dose  of  the  3d  cent,,  by  one  Mam, 
or  Manes,  lie  was  a  Persian  by  birth,  educated  among 
the  Magi,  and  his  system  was  an  attempt  to  blend  Chris- 


tianity  and  the  religions  of  ancient  Asia.  The  sj’stem 
is  based  upon  dualism,  there  being  supposed  to  he  two 
distinct  opposing  principles  from  which  all  things  pro¬ 
ceed;  the  former  being  presided  over  by  a  good  being 
—  God;  the  bitter  by  an  evil  being — llyle.  God,  the 
father  of  light,  is  described  as  being  all  splendor,  truth,  I 
holiness,  goodness,  and  happiness,  and  surrounded  by 
twelve  sons,  or  worlds  of  light,  which,  as  a  heavenly 
zodiac,  preside  over  tho  great  year  of  the  world.  These, 
however,  are  not  emanations  from  God,  blit  God  is  one 
with  the  kingdom  of  light,  the  whole  forming  one  sub¬ 
stance.  Opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  light  is  that  of 
darkness,  which  is  divided  into  five  regions,  and  in  which 
the  prince  of  darkness  sustains  the  same  relation  to  his 
inferiors  as  the  God  of  light  occupies  in  his  kingdom 
By  an  inroad  made  by  the  powers  of  darkness  into  the 
kingdom  of  light,  the  primitive  man,  the  first-born  of 
God,  was  overthrown  and  imprisoned,  lie  was  subse¬ 
quently  delivered;  but  a  portion  of  the  light lemuined 
imprisoned  in  the  darkness.  God  then  brought  into  ex¬ 
istence  the  present  universe,  that  it  might  he  a  recep¬ 
tacle  for  this  lost  light ;  and  two  new  heavenly  powers, 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  proceeded  from  God  to  re¬ 
deem  tho  detained  light.  The  man  Adam  is  then  funned 
by  the  prince  of  darkness  after  the  image  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  man,  comprising,  as  in  a  microcosm,  the  clearest 
light  with  the  grossest  darkness.  From  him  proceeded 
the  human  race,  each  member  of  which  presents  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  two  elements  —  light  and  darkness;  and  in 
each  succeeding  generation  the  power  of  the  IL-ht  is 
weakened  by  the  ascendancy  of  the  darkness.  To  break 
this  dominion,  Christ  himself  appeared  in  order  to 
reveal  again  the  lost  truth  ;  hut  his  life  upon  earth,  his 
sufferings  and  death,  were  a  mere  semblance,  for  the 
essentially  pure  light  of  his  being  could,  not  unite  itself 
to  gross  matter.  1  he  statements  of  the  New  Testament  | 
were  only  partially  true;  the  full  truth  regarding 
Christ  was  first  revealed  by  the  Paraclete  (Manes). 
They  denied  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  and  Acts  of 
tho  Apostles;  the  Epistles  were  regarded  as  interpo¬ 
lated;  while  many  apocryphal  writings,  especially  the 
Acts  of  Thomas,  were  made  use  of  by  them.  The  work 
begum  by  t  hrist  required  for  its  completion  Manes, 
the  Paraclete  promised  by  Christ,  to  lead  men  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  complete  truth,  by  revealing  the 
secret  relations  of  the  universe,  and  securing  the  means 
of  human  freedom.  The  redemption  of  man  they  held 
to  consist  in  a  knowledge  of  the  revelations  made  by 
Christ  and  Manes,  respecting  the  Character  of  tho  two 
empires,  the  soul  and  its  relation  to  the  body,  and  a 
corresponding  mode  of  life.  Their  system  of  ethieft  was 
thus  of  a  severely  ascetic  nature,  based  on  the  convic¬ 
tions  of  the  intrinsic  evil  of  the  body,  from  the  fetters 
of  which  their  great  aim  was  to  set  the  soul  free.  For 
their  higher  class  of  members,  the  electi  or  perfect',  a 
rigorous  system  of  asceticism  was  prescribed.  They 
were  forbidden  to  eat  any  kind  of  food  which  might  in¬ 
crease  the  power  of  the  body  over  the  spirit;  in  partic¬ 
ular  were  they  to  abstain  from  flesh,  which,  as  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  llyle.  and  as  being  entirely  destitute  of  light, 
could  only  depress  the  soul.  Every  kind  of  work 
through  which  man  cultivates  this  world,  which  is  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  or  makes  it  a  plehsant  home,  was 
forbidden.  Abstinence  from  sexual  intercourse  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  moral  duty,  as  it  was  a  continuing  of  the 
first  sin  and  a  preparing  of  new  prisons  for  the  soul. 
The  auditares ,  or  lower  class  of  members,  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  eat  meat,  to  marry,  to  occupy  themselves  with 
material  and  industrial  pursuits,  and  to  fill  public 
offices;  but  were  also  bound  to  supply  the  elect  with 
all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Manes  sent  out  twelve  apos¬ 
tles,  and  these  were  afterwards  represented  in  the 
church  by  twelve  magistri,  with  a  thirteenth  invisible 
one,  doubtless  Manes  himself,  at  their  head.  After 
these  were  seventy-two  bishops,  who  had  under  them 
presbyters,  deacons,  evangelists,  and  the  other  electi. 
They  had  no  temples,  and  their  worship  consisted 
chiefly  in  hymns  and  prayers.  After  the  death  of 
Manes,  his  adherents  in  Persia  were  subjected  to  a  long 
persecution,  and  many  of  them  are  said  to  have  fled  to 
Hindustan.  In  Syria,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  they  early  made  their  appearance,  and  the  north¬ 
ern  coast  of  Africa  became  one  of  their  principal  seats. 
Under  Constantine  they  enjoyed  toleration;  but  the 
succeeding  Christian  emperors  issued  severe  decrees 
against  them.  Nevertheless,  they  continued  to  pros¬ 
per  for  a  long  time.  Their  congregations  were  numer¬ 
ous,  and  had  many  able  leaders.  In  Italy,  and  espe¬ 
cially  at  Rome,  they  were  very  numerous,  and  main¬ 
tained  intimate  relations  with  the  congregations  in 
other  countries.  Pope  Leo  I.  took  severe  measures 
against  them;  Valentinian  III.  punished  them  with 
exile,  and  Justinian  ordered  them  all  to  be  put  to  death. 
By  these  persecutions  the  sect  gradually  became  ex¬ 
tinct,  although  traces  of  it  are  found  in  later  centuries 
in  Gaul  and  Spain;  and  its  influence  is  to  he  traced  in 
many  of  the  new  sects  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Augustine 
was  for  nine  years  a  member  of  this  sec  t,  but  left  them 
when  lie  found  not  among  them  the  thoroughness  of 
learning  nor  the  purity  of  character  that  he  had  ex¬ 
pected  ;  and  he  became  afterwards  their  most  zealous 
opponent. 

Maniclie'ism,  n.  [Fr.  manicheisme.]  Tho  doctrinal 
system  propounded  by  the  Manicheans. 

Mani<*ll<‘l*t,  n.  Same  as  M  aNICHEan,  7.  v. 

Man'ichord,  Manicliortf'on,  (-lord.)  n.  [Fr. 
man  ichor  dion ,  from  Gr.  monos,  single,  and  chords, 
string  ]  (Mus.)  An  instrument  sounded  by  the  hand, 
like  a  spinet. —  Todd. 

Man'icon,  a.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  mam’Aro*.]  Pertaining  to 
madness. 
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Manicoung;an,  (mans-kvm'gan,)  a  river  of  Lower 
Canada,  rising  in  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  flowing 
S.  into  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Mani<l<>wi*li',  in  Wisconsin,  a  small  river  flowing  into 
Chippewa  River,  in  Chippewa  co. 

I  ManlfPNt,  a.  [Fr  .manifests;  bat.  manifestos  —  man  ns , 
the  hand,  and  Sansk. pash,  to  grasp,  to  hold.]  Palpable; 
apparent;  open;  clear  to  the  understanding:  evident; 
obvious;  conspicuous;  plain;  not  obscure  or  difficult  to 
he  seen  or  comprehended  ;  as,  a  manifest  truth,  a  mani¬ 
fest  lie,  &c. 

Thus  manifest  to  sight  the  god  appeared.”  —  Dryden. 

— Detected;  convicted;  revealed; — -with  of. 

"  Calistho  there  stood  manifest  of  shame.”  —  Dryden. 

— n.  (Com.)  A  list  of  the  goods  forming  the  cargo  of  a  ship, 
containing  a  particular  description  of  each  article  or 
package,  for  inspection  by  the  custom-house  authorities. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  manifests r;  Lat.  manifesto.']  To  reveal;  to 
make  to  appear;  to  render  public ;  to  show  plainly  and 
palpably ;  to  disclose  to  the  eye  or  to  the  understanding ; 
to  display,  or  exhibit  more  clearly  to  tho  view;  as,  to 
manifest  esteem  for  a  person. 

The  glory  of  God's  wisdom  manifested  in  the  creation.” —  Ray. 

— To  declare  a  ship's  lading  at  the  custom-house;  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  list  of  particulars  of  a  vessel’s  cargo. 
Manifestable,  Manifestable,  a.  That  may  he 
manifested;  easy  to  be  made  evident ;  as,  a  manifestable 
method. 

Maui  festal  ion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  manifestation 
Act  of  manifesting  or  disclosing  what  is  secret,  unseen, 
vague,  or  obscure ;  discovery  to  the  eye  or  to  the  under¬ 
standing;  exhibition  of  anything  by  evidence;  palpable 
display  or  revelation. 

“This  public  manifestation  (of  acts  of  mercy).”  —  Atterhury. 

Manifest ible,  a.  See  Manifestable. 

Manifestly,  adn.  Clearly;  evidently;  plainly;  pal¬ 
pal.  ly  :  in  a  manner  to  he  easily  seen  or  understood. 

Manifestness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  manifest; 
clear  evidence ;  obviousness;  perspicuity. 

Manifeslo.  n. ;  r>l.  Manifestoes.  [Fr.  manifesto;  It. 
manifesto,  from  Lat.  manifestos ,  manifest.]  A  public 
declaration,  generally  proceeding  from  a  ruler  or  sover¬ 
eign,  showing  or  setting  forth  his  intentions,  or  proclaim¬ 
ing  or  explaining  his  opinions  or  motives. 

Manifold,  a.  [ Many  and  fold.]  Of  divers  kinds; 
many  in  number;  numerous;  multiplied,  as  varieties. 

"The  production*  of  the  mineral  kingdom  are  various  and 
manifold."  —  Woodward. 

— Presented  or  appearing  on  divers  occasions  or  in  various 
ways,  as  goodness. 

*•  The  manifold  In  sin  deserved  to  fait.”  —  Milton. 

—v.  a.  To  fold  in  many  convolutions  or  thicknesses.  —  To 
multiply  by  one  process,  as  copies  of  a  written  letter  or 
account. 

Manifolded,  a.  Having  many  complications  or  doub¬ 
lings. 

Manifoldly,  adv.  In  a  manifold  manner;  in  many 
or  various  ways. 

Manifoldness,  n.  State  of  multiplicity,  or  compli¬ 
cated  numbers. 

Manifolds,  n.  pi.  The  third  stomach  of  a  ruminant 
animal.  (Local,  U.  S.) —  Webster. 

Maul  form,  a.  [Lat.  maims,  hand,  and  forma,  form.] 
Hand-shaped. 

Mani^llon,  (ma-niVyon,)  n.  [From  It.  maniglia , 
handle.]  ( Ordnance.)  Either  one  of  two  handles  on  tho 
back  of  a  heavy  gun. 

Manlliot,  Manioc,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Cassava,  a  gen.  of 
plants,  ord.  Euphorbia ceie.  The  species  M.  ntilissima, 
the  bitter  cassava,  is  an  important  food- producing  plant. 
Cassava-meal,  which  is  largely  employed  in  the  making 
of  the  cassava  bread  or  cakes  in  common  use  among 
the  inhabitants  of  tropical  America,  is  obtained  by  grat¬ 
ing  the  washed  roots,  and  then  subjecting  the  pulp  to 
pressure  and  heat.  The  roots  and  expressed  juice  are 
virulent  poisons,  owing  chiefly  to  the  presence  of  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid;  hut  their  poisonous  qualities  are  removed 
by  the  washing  and  heating.  Cassava-starch,  tapioca- 
meal  or  Brazilian  arrow  root,  and  tapioca,  are  likewise 
prepared  from  the  roots.  The  starch  is  deposited  from  the 
expressed  juice,  ami  is  purified  by  washing  with  water. 
Tapioca  is  prepared  by  heating  this  starch,  while  moist, 
on  hot  plates:  it  is  largely  employed  as  a  dietetic  sub- 
i  stance.  The  sauce  called  casareep  in  the  West  Indies 
is  the  juice  concentrated  by  heat  and  flavored  with 
aromatics.  The  species  M.  aipi.  the  sweet  cassava,  has 
none  of  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  former  species. 
Its  root  is  a  common  article  of  food  in  the  W  est  Indies 
and  some  parts  of  S  America.  It  is  as  mealy  as  the 
i  potato  when  boiled.  Cassava-meal,  bread,  and  starch, 
as  well  as  tapioca,  are  prepared  from  the  sweet  root  in 
small  quantities. 

Man  i kill,  n.  [Man,  and  term,  kin,  a  dirnin.  of  man.] 

\  A  little  man;  a  dwarf;  a  pigmy. 

**  This  is  a  dear  manikin  to  you,  Sir  Toby.”  —  Shahs. 

'  —An  artificial  preparation,  made  with  pasteboard,  plaster, 
kc.,  exhibiting  the  various  aggregated  parts  of  the  hu¬ 
man  frame. 

Manll,  n.  See  Mantlio. 

‘  Manila,  or  Manilla,  a  seaport-town  of  the  island 
of  Luzon,  cap.  of  the  Spanish  settlement  of  the  Philip- 
I  pines,  on  the  river  Basing,  near  its  mouth,  in  the  hay  of 
Manila;  Lnt.  14°  36'  8"  N.,  Lon.  120°  53'  30"  E.  M. 
comprises  the  city  proper  and  10  suburbs,  the  principal 
of  which  is  Binondoc,  the  seat  of  most  of  its  trade,  and 
connected  by  a  bridge  over  the  Passig.  It  has  suffered 
severely  from  the  frequency  of  earthquakes ;  the  last  in 
1S63  nearly  destroyed  the  town,  on  w  hich  occasion  over 
>  2,000  lives  were  lost.  The  hay  and  harbor  of  M.  are  ex¬ 

cellent,  and  the  river  Passig  is  navigable  for  10  m.  The 
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trade  of  M.  is  chiefly  with  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Australia,  and  China.  The  principal  exports 
are  sugar,  hemp,  coffee,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  copper,  and 


Fig.  1702.  —  harbor  of  Manila. 
(From  Vaillant's  Travels  round  the  World.) 


cochineal.  The  imports  are  chiefly  woven  good*,  lead, 
ironware,  silks,  nankeen,  vermilion,  Ac.  The  climate  is 
generally  healthy.  Fop.,  including  the  suburbs,  about 
150,000. 

Manil'a,  Manilla,  a.  {Grog)  Pertaining  or  having 
reference  to  Manila,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

At' mi  la  hemp,  the  fibrous  integuments  of  the  Mnsu\ 
tertilis ,  a  plant  growing  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  <*f 
which  superior  cordage  and  ropes  are  made. —  Manila 
rope,  or  cordage ,  rope  or  cordage  made  from  Manila 
hemp,  and  extensively  used  on  shipboard. 

Mailil  la.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Rush  co.,  abt. 
10  in.  W.S  W.  of  Rush ville. 

Manilio.  Man'll,  Manilla.  Manille',  n.  [Sp. 
manilla. J  A  bangle,  or  arm-  or  leg-ornament  worn  by 
native  Africans.  —  A  copper  coin  of  horse-shoe  form, 
circulating  among  certaiu  tribes  on  the  Guinea  coast, 
Africa. 

Man 'i n,  Daxiklk,  a  distinguished  Italian  patriot,  b.  at 
Venice,  1804,  was  educated  for  the  bar,  and  soon  gained 
great  distinction  as  a  pleader.  The  ardor  of  his  political 
sentiments  had  marked  him  out  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  national  party.  In  1847  he  took  an  active  part  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  national  movement ;  for  this  he  was,  with  his 
friend,  Tommaseo,  cast  into  prison,  but  while  awaiting 
his  trial  the  revolution  of  1848,  that  burst  out  at  Paris, 
Napl  es,  and  Vienna,  found  an  echo  at  Venice,  and  the 
two  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty  by  the  people  and 
borne  in  triumph.  The  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  republic  immediately  followed. 
During  the  siege  which  commenced  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  and  lasted  twelve  months,  M.  was  at  the 
head  of  the  civil  government,  and  to  his  counsels  and 
patriotic  spirit  it  was  mainly  owing  that  the  Venetians 
maintained  so  long  and  brilliant  a  defence.  After  the 
capitulation,  M.  retired  to  Paris,  where  he  maintained 
himself  by  giving  lessons  in  Italian,  and  continued  in 
various  pamphlets,  and  through  the  press,  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  Italian  independence.  D.  1857. 

Manioc.  Man  <lioc,  n.(Bot )  See  Manihot. 

Maniple,  n.  [Lat.  manipnlus ,  a  handful.]  A  handful. — 
A  company  of  Roman  soldiers.  —  A  stole  or  fanon  worn 
on  the  left  arm  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest. 

Manip'ular,  a.  [Lat.  manipulates.}  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  a  maniple. 

Ma it  ip'n late,  v.  a.  [Fr.  manipuJar,  from  Lat.  manip- 
ulus,  a  handful  —  mantis,  the  hand,  and  pie ,  root  of 
pint  us,  full.  See  Plenary.]  To  treat  or  operate  upon 
with  the  hands. 

— v.  a.  To  employ  the  hand  in  ;  to  perform  handiwork. 

Manipulation.  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  manipulating;  work 
performed  manually  ;  labor  by  hand. 

( Chem .)  The  term  M  embraces  the  manual  and  me¬ 
chanical  operations  of  the  laboratory;  and  in  the  deli¬ 
cate  details  of  analysis,  as  well  as  in  the  exhibition  of 
class  experiments,  great  skill  and  practice  in  M.  are 
required.  The  processes  of  weighing,  measuring,  filter¬ 
ing,  distilling,  precipitating,  dissolving,  using  the  blow¬ 
pipe.  &c.,  all  come  within  the  meaning  of  M. 

(Mining.)  A  peculiar  maoner  of  digging  silver  or 
other  ores. 

Manip'ulati ve,  a.  Relating  to  manipulation;  per¬ 
formed  by  handiwork. 

Manipulator,  n.  One  who  manipulates;  one  who 
practises  handiwork. 

Manipulatory,  a.  Belonging,  or  having  reference 
to  manipulation. 

Ma  n  is,  n.  [From  Lat.  manes,  shades  of  the  departed.] 
(Zodl.)  See  Pangolin. 

Man.  (Isle  of.)  (anc.  Mona,  Monnp<a,  or  Moused  a,)  an 
island  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  Irish  Sea,  nearly  equidis¬ 
tant  from  the  coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland; 
Lat.  between  54°  4'  and  61°  27'  N-,  Lon.  4°  17'  ami  4°  34' 
W.  Ext.  About  30  m.  long,  and  between  10  and  13  m. 
broad,  terminating  in  a  sharp  point  towards  the  N. 
Area,  280  sq.  ni.  On  the  S.  is  a  small  island  called  the  Calf 
of  Man.  The  interior  and  central  part  is  mountainous. 


The  towns  and  villages  (Castletown,  the  cap.,  and  Roug¬ 
hs)  are  almost  all  situated  along  the  coast.  The  soil  is 
rather  unproductive.  Liverpool  is  the  port  of  England  in 
which  nearlyall  the  tradeof  the  Isle  of  Man  centres.  The 
Isle  of  Man  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  dukes  of 
A  thole.  Though  sold  by  them  to  the  English  government, 
the  island  still  forms  a  separate  territory,  with  its  own 
legislature  and  laws.  It  is  under  the  ecclesiastical  juris¬ 
diction  of  a  bishop.who  is  styled  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man, 
is  thesole  baron  of  the  isle,  and  possesses  main  privileges. 
This  island  was  a  great  station  of  the  Druids,  of  whose 
circles  it  conserves  numerous  remains  In  the  schools, 
the  Manx, a  branch  of  the  Celtic,  as  well  as  the  Euglish, 
is  taught.  Fp.  53.000. 

Manis  tee,  or  M  anistic,  in  Michigan ,  a  river  rising  in 
Crawford  co.,  and  flowing  S.W.  through  Kalcaska.  Wex¬ 
ford.  and  Manistee  cos.,  into  Lake  Michigau.  Length, 
about  150  m. 

— A  N.W.  co.  of  the  lower  peninsula,  bordering  on  Lake 
Michigan.  Area,  about  050  sq.m.  Livers.  Manistee 
River,  and  several  smaller  streams.  The  soil,  generally 
fertile,  and  well  adapted  for  grain  and  all  kinds  of  pro¬ 
duce,  is  especially  favorable  to  fruit,  which  here  is 
never  killed  by  Irost.  M.  is  well  timbered,  aud  abound* 
in  bard  woods.  Cap.  Manistee. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  abt.  75  m.  N.  by  W. 
of  Muskegon.  Finely  situated  on  a  river  of  same  name, 
between  Lake  Manistee  and  Lake  Michigan,  and  its 
harbor,  which  is  never  closed  by  ice,  affords  un¬ 
equalled  facilities  for  commerce  and  manufacture.  Pop. 
about  4,000. 

Man  i  to,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Mason  co.,  abt.  16 
m.  N.E.  of  Havana. 

Manito  ba,  a  p.  of  Canada.  See  Ret>  Rivf.r  Country. 

Manito’ba  Lake,  a  lake  of  British  N.  America,  a 
few  in.  S.W.  of  Winnipeg  Lake,  wiih  which  it  i*  con¬ 
nected  by  Hie  Dauphin  River;  Lat.  51°  N.,  Lon.  09°  W. 
It  covers  an  area  of  about  2,000  sq.  in. 

Mailitoowoc',  [Indian,  Hirer  of  Spirds^\ in  Wisconsin. 
a  small  river  flowing  into  Lake  Michigan  Iroin  Mani- 
toowoc  co. 

— An  E.  co.,  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan;  area,  abt.  590 
sq.  m.  Fivers.  Manitoowoc,  Sheboygan,  East  Twin, 
and  West  Twin  rivers.  Surface,  diversified  ;  sod,  gener¬ 
ally  fertile.  Cap.  Manitoowoc.  Pop.  about  40,000. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  cn.,  on  the  Manitoowoc 
River,  where  it  enters  Lake  Michigan,  abt.  93  in.  N.  by 
E.  of  Milwaukee.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  aud  the 
inhabitants  carry  on  an  active  trade  iu  lumber.  Pop. 
about  5.000 

Manitoowoc  Rapifls.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village 
and  township  of  Manitoowoc  co.,  ou  the  Manitoowoc 
River,  about  4  in.  above  its  mouth. 

Mail i toil,  (mdn'i  too,)  n  [1ml.  |  A  name  applied  by 
certain  >..  American  Indiau  tribes  to  any  object  of 
worship. 

Manitoii'lin,  a  group  of  islands  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  in 
Like  Huron.  The  principal  ones  are,  Great  Mauitoulin, 
or  Sacred  Isle,  area,  about  1,600  sq.  in.;  Little  Mani- 
tnulin,  or  Cocklmrn,  area,  abt.  100  sq.  m.;  and  Drum¬ 
mond,  area,  about  168  sq.  ni.  The  surface  of  all  are 
generally  elevated  and  rugged,  and  the  coasts,  especially 
those  of  Great  Mauitoulin,  are  deeply  indented  with 
bays  and  inlets. 

Mauitoulin  Lake,  or  Georgian  Bav,  an  arm  of 
Lake  Huron  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  between  Lat.  44° 30' aud 
46°  N.,  and  Lou.  80°  and  81°  30'  W.,  being  about  120  ni. 
long  by  50  ni.  in  width,  and  covers  an  area  of  abt.  6,00n 
sq.  m.  The  shores  are  generally  low  and  deeply  indented 
by  the  mouths  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  flow  into 
it.  It  is  interspersed  with  many  islands,  some  of  which 
are  quite  large. 

Maui  toil  River,  in  Wisconsin ,  enters  the  Fox  River 
in  Brown  co. 

Man'itrunk.  n.  ( Zobl .)  In  insects,  the  anterior  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  trunk,  in  which  the  head  inosculates,  or  ou 
which  it  turns. 

Mauit'ta.  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Fulton  co. 

Mauka  to  (or  Blue  Earth)  River,  in  Minnesota, 
rises  near  the  S.  border  of  the  State,  and  flowing  N., 
enters  the  Minnesota  River  from  Blue  Earth  co.  —  A 
post-village,  cap.  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  abt.  70  m.  S.W.  of 
St.  Paul :  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Mankind',  n.  {Man  and  /rind.]  The  race  or  species 
of  human  beings;  the  order  of  man  takeu  collectively; 
man. 

— A  male,  or  the  males  of  the  human  race,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  womankind. 

Manks,  n.  and  a.  ( Geog .)  See  Manx,  the  more  correct 
orthography. 

Man'less, a.  Not  manned. as  a  ship;  without  men.  (r.) 

Mau'like,  a.  Having  the  form,  appearance,  and  nat¬ 
ural  characteristics  of  a  man,  as  distinguished  from  a 
woman.  —  Possessing  the  distinguishing  mental  or  moral 
qualities  of  a  man  ;  manly. 

Ma ll 'linens,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  manly; 
characteristic  quality  of  the  male  sex;  dignity;  moral 
courage;  bravery;  fortitude;  magnanimity. 

“  In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief.” — Goldsmith. 

Man'lius.  Four  illustrious  Romans  of  this  name  are 
mentioned:  —  1.  Marcus  Manlius  Capitolinus.  a  patri¬ 
cian  general,  who  saved  the  capital  when  surprised  by 
the  Gauls  about  390  or  392  B.  c.,  and  was  thrown  from 
the  Tarpeinn  Rock,  370  b.  c. — 2.  Lucius  Manlius  Imperi- 
osus,  named  dictator,  and  compelled  to  abdicate  for  his 
despotism,  b.  c.  363.-3.  Titus  M  anlius  Torquatus,  son 
of  the  preceding,  famous  for  his  magnanimity  and 


intervening  dignity  of  consul.  The  latter  office,  however, 
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he  filled  in  347,  344,  and  340,  but  finally  lost  his  popu¬ 
larity  by  the  rigor  of  his  administration.  —  4.  A  second 
Thus  Manlius  Torquatus,  who  was  appointed  con.-ul 
B.  c.  236  and  224.  and,  in  the  latter  period,  closed  the 
temple  of  Janus  after  subjugating  Sardinia.  He  retnsed 
a  third  consulate,  but  in  212  Was  appointed  censor. 

M  an  lius.  in  Illinois ,  a  towusbip  of  Bureau  co. ; 
abt.  900. 

— A  township  of  La  Salle  co. 

M  an'lius.  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Allegan  co. , 
pop.  abt.  600. 

Man'  lins,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Carroll  co.,  abt.  8 
in.  E.  of  Carrollton. 

Mail  tins,  in  yew  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Onondaga  c<* .  abt.  10  in.  S.E.  of  Syracuse;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  9,000. 

Man  'll  us  Centre,  in  iW w  York,  a  post-village  of 
Onondaga  co..  abt.  9  ni.  E.  of  Syracuse. 

.Man  I  n  n  litis,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Aroostook  co. ; 
pop  a  I  it.  300. 

Man  ly,  a.  {comp,  manlier:  super,  manliest.)  Man¬ 
like:  possessing  qualities  befitting  a  man;  firm  :  brave; 
undaunted;  dignified;  noble;  stately;  magnanimous; 
resolute;  not  boyish  or  womanish.  —  Also,  pertaining 
to  the  adult  age  of  man. 

**  He  moves  with  manly  grace  " — Shake. 

— adv.  With  courage;  like  a  man;  as,  ‘fc a  manly  foe.” 

Canning. 

Man-mid  wife,  V.  A  male  acconchetir. 

Man'-mil'liner,  n.  A  man  who  makes  millinery; 
hence,  one  who  busies  himself  with  frivolous  or  finical 
occupations,  or  takes  concern  in  matters  of  frippery. 

Mann.  IIoracp.,  an  American  statesman  and  educa¬ 
tionalist.  b.  at  Franklin.  Mass..  1796,  graduated  at  Brown 
University  at  Providence.  M.  was  elected  in  1*27  to 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  1*36  to  the 
State  Senate,  of  which  he  became  president.  In  1837  he 
was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Loan!  of  Education,  and 
giving  up  business  and  politics,  he  devoted  his  whole 
time  to  the  cause  of  education,  and.  in  1843.  made  a 
visit  to  educational  establishment*  in  Europe.  Hi*  report 
was  reprinted  both  in  Kurope  and  in  the  U.  States.  In 
1848  he  was  elected  to  Congress ;  at  the  end  of  his  term, 
heaccepted  the  presidency  of  Antioch  College,  at  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio.  D  1859.  M.  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
temperance,  and  an  energetic  opponent  of  the  institution 
of  slavery.  Ilis  principal  works  are.  Slavery ;  Letters 
and  Sperches,  and  numerous  educational  reports. 

Manna.  ??.  {Script.)  The  miraculous  food  given  by 
G"d  to  the  Israelites  during  their  wanderings  in  the 
desert.  It  was  a  small  grain,  white  like  hoar-frost, 
round,  and  of  the  size  of  coriander-seed  (Exrnl.  xvi  ; 
Num.  11.)  It  fell  every  morning  with  the  dew,  about 
the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  and  iu  such  great  quantifies 
during  the  whole  forty  years  of  their  journey  in  the 
wilderness,  that  it  was  sufficient  to  serve  the  entire 
multitude  instead  of  bread  {Ex.  xvi  35;  Deut.  xxix.  5, 
6:  Josh.  v.  12).  It  is  nowhere  said  that  the  Israelites 
had  no  other  tood ;  and  that  numerous  flocks  and  herds 
accompanied  the  camp  of  Israel  is  clear  from  many  pas¬ 
sages.  When  manna  was  first  sent,  the  Israelites 

knew  not  what  it  was."  and  “  said  one  to  another, 
max-hu.”  which  means.  What  is  it  ?  Most  interpreters 
think  that  from  the  frequent  repetition  of  this  iuquiry 
the  name  man,  or  manna,  arose. 

{Med.  and  Bot .)  See  Fkaxinus. 

Manna-croup.  n.  A  granular  preparation  of  wheat, 
deprived  of  bran,  used  as  an  article  of  food  for  children 
and  invalids;  semolina. — Brande. 

Man Her.  n.  [Fr.  manitre.  from  manier ,  to  handle, 
from  main ,  Lat.  manus,  the  hand  ]  Form;  method; 
plan;  way  of  performing  or  executing;  style;  fashion; 
mode  of  action. 

"  Find  thou  the  manner,  and  the  means  prepare.”—  Dry  den. 

— Mien;  characteristic  mode,  way,  or  service  of  acting, 
conducting,  deporting  one's  self.  Ac. :  peculiar  carriage 
or  cast  of  countenance :  method  of  service  or  worship; 
particular  artistic  mode  of  managing  colors,  lights,  and 
shades;  peculiar  style  of  authorship.  Ac.;  deportment; 
general  action  of  behavior,  mien,  conduct,  or  carriage; 
—  in  th e  plural,  habitual  course  of  ceremony,  or  method 
of  acting ;  customary  habit. 

"  Some  men  have  a  native  dignity  In  their  manner.  ’  Richardson. 

“ Manners  must  adorn  knowledge.  ’— Lord  Chesterfield. 

— Sort:  kind;  style;  species;  description ;  as,  all  manner 
of  benefits. 

“  Wbat  manner  of  man  art  thou  ?  * — Coleridge. 

— Certain  degree  or  measure;  as,  be  is  after  a  manner  im¬ 
prudent. 

“We  have  rul’d  in  a  manner  at  our  will,  th’  affairs  of  earth.” 

Milton. 

In  a  manner ,  in  a  certain  sense:  to  a  certain  extent. 

“  It  is  in  a  manner  done  already.”  —  Shuks. 

To  be  taken  in,  or  with  the  manner,  to  be  taken  in  the 
act  of  commission. 

“  If  I  melt  into  melancholy  while  I  write,  I  shall  he  taken  in  the 
manner." — Donne. 

To  make  one's  manners,  to  present  one’s  salutation, 
greeting,  or  expression  of  courtesy. 

Mannered.  iman'nerd,)  a.  Possessing  manners,  de¬ 
portment,  or  mien. 

“  He  was  the  mildest  mannered  man 
Thatever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat."—  Byron. 

— Characterized  by  mannerism;  distinguished  by  excess 
of  some  peculiar  trait  or  feature. 

“  His  style  is  in  some  degree  mannered  and  confined.”  JTazlitt. 

Man  nerism,  n.  Adherence  to  a  uniform  manner;  a 
characteristic  sameness  of  style  or  method  ;  tasteless 
conformity  to  one  settled  mode,  pattern,  or  standard;  a 
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reducing  everything  to  the  same  level  of  manner,  with¬ 
out  the  freedom  ami  variety  of  a  natural  treatment. 

"  His  style,  in  spite  of  his  mannerism,  nay,  partly  by  reason  of 
its  mannerism.  Is  well  suited  for  .  .  .  desultory  Aua."—  Macaulay. 
M  tin  nori*t«  n.  [Fr.  manitriste.]  One  who  is  addicted 
to  mannerism ;  one  who  performs  his  work  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  and  unvaried  manner;  a  copyist  of  peculiarities 
other  than  his  own. 

(P tinting.)  An  artist  whose  pictures  bear  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  beautiful  varieties  of  nuture,  but  discover 
an  iiupleasing  ami  tasteless  sameness. 
Mannerliness,  n.  Quality  or  condition  of  being 
mannerly,  or  civil  and  respectful  in  deportment;  good 
breeding;  civility;  complaisance;  ceremonious  behavior. 
Man  nerly,  a.  Exhibiting  good  maimers;  decent  and 
civil  in  external  behavior;  civil;  respectful;  well-bred; 
complaisant;  not  rude,  brusque,  or  vulgar. 

— ado.  Civilly;  respectfully ;  complaisantly  ;  without  rude¬ 
ness,  vulgarity,  or  brusquerie;  with  becoming  courtesy. 
Man  ners-bit,  n.  A  morsel  left  in  a  dish  for  the 
sake  of  good  manners,  and  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
greediness. 

Mann  heim.  See  Manheim. 

Man'll  in;;,  in  *S'.  Carolina ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Claren¬ 
don  (list.,  about  70  m.  N.  by  \V.  of  Charleston. 

Man'll in^liam.  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  York.  1  m. 

from  Bradford.  Manuf.  Woollen  goods.  Pop.  10,000. 
Maii'niiiK'liam,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Butler 
co,  about  130  in.  S  K.  of  Tuscaloosa. 
Man'nin^'Mville,  in  IF.  Virginia,  a  vill.  of  Kanawha 
co.,  about  10  m.  W  S.W.  of  Charleston. 
Man'nington,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Salem 
c<  i. 

Man'nington.  in  W  Virginia ,  a  post-vill.  of  Marion  co. 
Man'niiiK'ton  Hill,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Sa¬ 
lem  co  .  about  4  in.  E.N.E.  of  Salem. 

Man  nish,  n.  [A.S.  mennisc;  Ger.  miinnisch  ]  Human; 
possessing  the  nature  of  man.  —  Presenting  the  aspect 
or  appearance  of  a  man;  bold;  masculine;  —  and,  in  r 
bad  sense,  not  befitting  a  woman ;  impudent;  tomboy 
ish;  not  feminine. 

“  A  woman,  impudent  and  mannish  grown.”  —  Shaks. 
Man'll i*hly,  adn.  In  a  mannish  or  masculine  manner. 
Man'nitc.  w.  (Chet w.)  When  manna  is  dissolved  in 
boiling  alcohol,  the  solution,  as  it  cools,  deposits  it  in 
flaky  and  acicular  crystals, often  arranged  in  concentric 
groups.  Manna,  thus  purified,  lots  been  chemically  des 
ignated  by  the  term  mannite.  Mannite  is  found  in  vari¬ 
able  quantities  in  a  great  variety  of  plants,  and  is  a 
product  of  the  vinous  fermentation  of  sugar.  Form 
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Mail lis  boroilffh,  in  Virginia ,  a  village  of  Amelia 
co  ,  about  30  in.  S.W.  of  Richmond 
Mann'S  Mill,  in  fawn,  a  village  of  Linn  co.,  about  25 
m.  N.  by  K.  of  Iowa  City. 

MainiVville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson 
co..  about  52  in.  N.  by  W.  of  Rome. 

Man'ny,  ill  Louisiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Sabine 
parish,  about  150  in.  W.N.W.  of  Baton  Rouge. 
MaiUH*l'-AI'veH,  the  name  of  two  small  rivers  of  Bra 
zil.  called  Great  and  Lutle.  respectively,  entering  the 
Tocantins  in  the  province  of  Goyaz. 

Maiaoer-llha,  an  island  of  Brazil,  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Appodi. 

Haiueuvre,  M \neuvre,  (ma-nu'ver.)  n.  [ Fr.  manceu 
rre  __  main,  from  Lat.  monies ,  the  hand,  and  asurre,  from 
Lat.  opera ,  work;  L.  Lat.  manopera .  See  Operation' 
Anything  done  in  a  handy,  adroit,  or  dexterous  man¬ 
ner;  management;  specifically,  a  dexterous  movement 
or  evolution  performed  in  naval  or  military  operations. 
_ Stratagem  ;  artful  method  of  proceeding  ;  adroit  man¬ 
lier  of  performance ;  skilful  artifice;  intrigue;  manage¬ 
ment  with  dexterity  and  address 

_ n.  [  Fr.  manamvrer.]  To  do  anything  dexterously  or 

adroitly;  to  manage  with  address  or  art.  —  To  move  or 
change  positions  among  troops  or  ships,  for  the  purpose 
of  advantageous  strategical  attack  or  defence,  or  for  the 
requirements  of  discipline;  to  perform  warlike  evolu¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  . 

— r.  a.  To  alter  or  change,  as  the  positions  of  troops,  or 

ships  in  a  fleet  or  squadron.  . 

MaiKiMi'vrcr.  Maneuvered  n.  One  who  designs  or 
practises  manoeu¬ 
vres. 

Mail  - of- war',  n. 

A  ship  of  war;  a 
vessel  of  war  em¬ 
ployed  in  govern¬ 
ment  service. 

Man-of-war  bird. 

(Zool.)  See  Frigate- 
bird. 

Mann'lst.  n.  [Sp] 

A  young  Madrid- 
leniau  girl,  who  is  ad¬ 
dicted  to  gallantry. 

This  is  the  original 
sense;  but  in  com¬ 
mon  parlance,  the 
name  is  applied  also 
Indiscriminately  to 
the  laboring  girls  of 

Madrid,  without  im¬ 
plying  necessarily 
bad  conduct. 

M  a  n  o  '  in  i  ii  *  in 

Minnesota ,  an  K  by 
S.  co. ;  area ,  abt  16 
sq.  ni.  Bire>'s.  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  and 
some  smaller 


Fig.  1703.  —  a  manola. 


streams.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Mano- 
min. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Manoniin  co.,  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  about  17  m.  N.W.  of  St.  Paul. 

Maiiom  eter,  ».  [From  Gr.  maims,  thin,  and  metron , 
measure. J  An  instrument  Intended  to  measure  the  rare¬ 
faction  and  condensation  of  elastic  fluids  in  confined 
circumstances,  whether  occasioned  by  variation  of  tem¬ 
perature,  or  by  actual  destruction,  or  generation  of  por¬ 
tions  of  elastic  fluids.  (Also  called  manoscope.) 
Maiioinet'ric’al,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to,  or 
acted  upon  by,  the  manometer. 

Man'or,  7i.  |  Fr.  manoir.  from  L.  Lat.  manerium,  maneo 
zz  Gr.  mend,  to  abide.]  A  residence  or  dwelling  with  a 
certain  portion  of  land  annexed  to  it. 

(Eng.  Law.)  A  tract  of  laud  originally  granted  by  the 
king  to  a  person  of  rank,  part  of  which  (terre  tenmien- 
tales)  was  given  by  the  grantee,  or  lord  of  the  manor,  to 
his  followers;  the  rest  he  retained,  under  the  name  of 
his  demesnes  (terra  dommicalcs).  That  which  remained 
uncultivated  was  called  the  lord’s  waste,  and  served  for 
public  roads,  and  commons  or  pasturage  for  the  lord  and 
his  tenants.  The  whole  fee  was  called  a  lordship  or 
barony,  and  the  court  appendant  to  the  manor  the  court- 
baron.  The  tenants,  in  respect  to  their  relation  to  this 
court  and  to  each  other,  were  called  pares  curia-  ;  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  tenure  of  their  lands,  copyholders,  as  hold¬ 
ing  by  a  copy  of  the  record  in  the  lord's  court.  No  new 
manors  were  created  in  England  after  the  prohibition 
of  subinfeudation  in  1290. 

(Amer.  Law.)  A  tract  held  of  a  proprietor  by  a  fee- 
farm  rent,  in  money  or  in  kind,  and  descending  to  the 
oldest  son  of  proprietor,  who,  in  New  York  State,  is 
called  a  patroon. —  Bouvier. 

Man'or,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Armstrong  co. ; 
pop.  about  1,500. 

—  A  post-village  and  township  of  Lancaster  co.,  about  6  ni. 

S.W.  of  Lancaster;  pop.  of  township  about  5,500. 

M mi 'or- Ham 'll  ton,  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  co 
Leitrim,  about  12  ni.  E.  of  Sligo;  pop.  1,500. 
Main'or-Iionae,  Man'or-seat,  n.  The  house  or  res¬ 
idence  belonging  to  a  manor. 

Mano'rial,  Mano  rial.  «.  Pertaining  to.  or  consist¬ 
ing  of,  a  manor  or  manors  ;  as,  manorial  rights,  a  man¬ 
orial  lord,  manorial  influence. 

Man'orvillo.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Suffolk 
co.,  abt.  60  m.  N.E  of  New  York  city. 

Manorville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Arm¬ 
strong  co.,  abt.  2  m.  S.  of  Kittanning. 

Man'osoopc,  n.  Same  as  Manometer,  q.  r. 
llanos  copy,  n.  [Gr.  manos,  thin,  rare,  and  skopein, 
to  view.]  The  science  of  determining  the  density  of  va¬ 
pors  and  gaseous  exhalations. 

M  anosqne,  ( ma'nosl >•,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Basses-Alpes,  30  ni.  S.W.  of  Digue  f  pop.  5,200 
llano'very,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  An  illegal  manoeuvre 
to  snare  game. 

Mnnressa,  ( man-rai'sa ,)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Bar¬ 
celona,  34  in.  N.W.  of  Barcelona  City;  pop.  16,670. 
Maii'-rope,  n.  ( Naut .)  One  of  the  side-ropes  aiding 
a  person  to  ascend  to  the  gangway  of  a  ship 
Mans,  (I,©,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Sarthe,  on  the 
river  Sarthe,  50  in.  N.E.  of  Angers,  and  120  S.W.  of 
Paris.  Manuf.  Linens,  sail-cloth,  flannels,  serge,  and 
druggets,  leather,  gloves,  Ac.  Le  Mans  is  famous  for  its 
poultry.  Pop.  45,230.  —  In  1793  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Vendean  army,  when  upwards  of 
10,000  persons  were  slaughtered. 

Man  sard,  Francois,  a  French  architect,  b.  1598;  d. 
1666.  He  built  several  churches,  and  other  public  edi¬ 
fices  at  Paris. —  His  nephew,  Jules  -  Hardouin  M.,  B 
1645,  was  also  an  excellent  architect,  and  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  royal  edifices.  He  built  the  palaces  of 
Versailles,  Marly,  and  the  Great  Trianon,  the  Hospital 
of  the  Invalides.  Ac.  D.  1708. 

Man 'sard -roof,  n.  [From  F.  Mansard,  a  celebrated 
French  architect.]  (Arch.)  Same  hsCuru-Roof,  q.  r. 
Manse,  n.  [Lat  man  sin,  from  maneo,  mansum,  to  stay 
or  abide  anywhere.]  A  house  or  habitation  ;  specifically, 
in  Scotland,  a  Presbyterian  minister’s  abode ;  a  parson¬ 
age  house.  —  A  farm. 

Capital  manse,  a  manor-house. 

Mans  fold.  Ernst,  Count  von,  a  celebrated  soldier  of 
fortune,  n  at  Mechlin,  1585.  He  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War;  but  was  defeated  by 
Wallenstein  in  1625;  and  d.  1626. 

Mans  liehl,  a  town  of  England,  Nottingham  co.,  on  the 
river  Mann,  14  in.  N.W.  of  Nottingham.  Manuf.  Cot¬ 
ton  spinning,  hosiery,  and  lace.  Ftp.  11.225. 
Mans'firld,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Tolland  co.,  abt.  24  m.  E.  of  Hartford;  pop.  of  town- 
Khip  abt.  2,000. 

Mans  field,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Parke  co., 
abt.  25  in.  N  N.E.  of  Terre  Haute. 

Mans'field,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Linn  co.,abt. 

30  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Fort  Scott. 

Mans'field,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  De 
Soto  parish,  abt.  32  in.  S.  of  Shreveport. 

Mans'field,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Bristol  co.,  abt.  28  m.  S.S.W.  of  Boston ;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  2,800. 

Mans  field,  in  Minnesota ,  a  township  of  Freeborn  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  100 

Mans'field,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  and  township  <>f 
Burlington  co.,  abt.  7  m.  N.  of  Mount  Ilolly;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  4.S00. 

— A  township  of  Warren  co. 

Mans  field,  in  New  York ,  a  township  of  Cattaraugus 

Mans  field.  In  Ohio,  a  post-town  of  Richland  co.,  abt. 
65  in.  N.N.E.  of  Columbus.  It  is  well  built,  commauds 


an  active  trnde,  and  is  increasing  rapidly  in  population 
and  importance. 

Mans'field,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Tioga 
co.,  abt.  28  m.  S  S.W.  of  Elmira,  New  York. 

Mans'field,  in  Vermont ,  a  township  of  Lamoille  co. 

Mans'field,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Louisa  co.,  abt. 
52  m.  N.W.  pf  Richmond. 

Mans  field  Centre,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of 
Tolland  co.,  abt.  35  hi.  N.  by  W.  of  New  London. 

Mans'field  l>e|»ot.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of 
Tolland  co.,  abt.  38  hi.  N.W.  of  New  London. 

Mans'field  (or  Mansell)  Island,  an  island  of 
British  N.  America,  in  Hudson’s  Bay,  S.E.  of  Southamp¬ 
ton  Island;  area,  abt.  2, IUU. 

Mansion,  (mdn'shon,)  n.  [Lat.  mavsio.  See  Manse  ] 
Any  place  of  abode;  a  residence;  a  house  ;  an  habitation  ; 
particularly,  a  house  with  pretensions  to  size  or  ele¬ 
gance  of  structure  and  appointments. 

“  lu  my  Father’s  house  are  many  mansions.'— John  xlr.  2. 

— The  dwelling-place  of  a  lord  of  a  manor:  a  manor-house. 

MaiCsionary,  a.  Residentiary;  abiding;  as,  a  man- 
st  on  ary  canon. 

Man'sion-lioiiso,  n.  A  house  of  habitation :  specifi¬ 
cally  applied  to  the  official  city  resilience  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  England. 

llnnslatig lit «»r,  ( -slaw'ter ,)  n.  The  killing  of  a  man 
or  men  ;  murder;  homicide. 

“  Bring  home  spoils  with  infinite  manslaughter."— Milton. 
(Law.)  The  unlawful  slaying  of  a  man  without  malice 
or  forethought,  express  or  implied.  See  Muiidkr. 

Mhii'soii,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co., 
abt.  54  m.  N.N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Maiison'ra,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  34  m. 
S.W.  of  Damietta.  It  was  built  by  the  Saracens,  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  Christians,  but  at  present  is  almost 
in  ruins.  I*op.  Unknown. 

Man«ti'ra.  ill  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of  Avoyelles 
parish,  abt.  66  m.  N.W.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Mantala&joosc',  a  lake  of  Lower  Canada,  abt.  Lat. 
48°  15'  N.,  Lon.  74°  30'  W.  It  receives  a  river  of  the 
same  name  from  the  S. 

Manlchoo'.  Manchoo'.  n. :  pi.  Mantchoob.  (Gcog.) 
A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Mantchoorla. 

— a.  (Geng.)  Relating  or  pertaining  to  Mantchooria. 

Mailt chooria,  (man-choo're-a.)  [Chin.  Kerin-onla.]  An 
extensive  region  of  N.E.  Asia  belonging  to  China,  and 
the  original  seat  of  the  present  ruling  dynasty  (Tatli- 
sing)  of  the  Chinese  empire:  Lat.  between  41°  and 
57°  N.,  Lon.  117°  and  140°  E.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
Russian  govt,  of  Yakutsk,  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Tartary 
and  Sea  of  Japan,  S.  China  proper,  and  W.  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  govt,  of  Irkutsk,  and  Mongolia  ;  area ,  estimated  at 


Fig.  1701.  —  MANTCH00  SOLDIERS. 

700,000  sq  m.,  of  which  the  interior  part  is  in  a  great 
measure  unknown.  It  lies  chiefly  in  the  great  valley 
formed  by  the  rivers  Amour  and  8ongari  with  their 
numerous  tributaries,  a  mountain-chain  running  along 
the  coast.  The  principal  river  is  the  Amour,  several 
of  whose  tributaries  afford  pearls:  but  the  principal 
pearl-fishery  is  on  the  east  coast,  in  the  Gulf  of  Tar¬ 
tary.  The  principal  lakes  are,  the  Hinkai-nor.  the  Hoo- 
run,  and  Pir.  Prod.  Corn.  peas,  nnd  ginseng,  rhubarb, 
and  timber.  Pop.  Unknown,  being  principally  nomads. 

Man'tel.  (sometimes  written  Mantle,)  n.  [See  Mantle.J 
(Arch.)  The  work,  or  shelf,  over  a  fireplace  in  front  of 
a  chimney,  serving  as  a  liirtel  or  breast-summer  to  sup¬ 
port  the  masonry  al»ove.  which  is  called  the  chimney- 
breast.  (Also,  railed  mantel  (or  ma  title)- jriecc,  -shelj,  and 

Mantelet',  Mant  let,  n.  r Dim.  of  month.}  A  small 
mantle  or  cloak  worn  bv  women  :  a  mantilla. 

( Fort  )  A  movable  shield  used  as  a  protection  to  the 
sappers  in  carrying  bags  towards  a  besieged  place,  in*  to 
protect  the  gunners  at  an  embrasure. 

Maii'lelo.(Ca»e,)the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  island  of 

\  .Euboea,  Greece  ;  Lat.  37°  57'  N.,  Lon  24°  34'  E. 

Mail'tono,  In  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Kankakee  co.,  abt.  47  ni  S.  by  W.  of  Chicago;  pop.  of 

township  abt.  1.200. 

Mftii'teno,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  abt.  17 
m.  N.W.  of  Harlan. 

Mailt***,  (wants.)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  the  Seine* 
et-Oise,  oil  the  Seine,  29  in.  N.W.  of  Paris;  pop.  4,500. 
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Man'ti,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  of  Fremont  co.,  abt.  14 
m.  E.  by  S.  of  Sidney. 

Mail  ti,  in  Utah  Territory ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  San 
Pete  co.,  abt.  40  m.  E.S.K.  of  Fillmore  City. 

Man'tic,  a.  [Gr.  mnnticn .  making  prophecy.]  Pro¬ 
phetic:  ominous;  characterized  by  the  occult  spirit 
of  divination,  (r.) 

Man'ticlior,  Mau'ticor,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Mantiger. 

Man  (i^er,  n  [Lat.  manlichora. J  ( Zool .)  A  large 
baboon  or  monkey. 

“  The  uiau- mimicking  mantiger." — Arbuthnot. 

Mantil  la,  n.  [Sp. ;  Fr.  mantille.  See  Mantle.]  A 
woman's  silk  or  velvet  cloak.  —  A  veil  worn  by  females, 
(especially  in  Spanish-speaking  countries,)  covering  the 
head,  and  hanging  down  upon  the  shoulders. 

Mantine'a.  an  ancient  city  of  Greece,  in  Arcadia,  7  m. 
N.  of  Tripoiizza,  and  17  S.VV.  of  Argos.  Mention  is  made 
of  M  about  b.  c.  540;  and  an  indecisive  battle  was  fought 
between  Mantineaand  Tegea,  B  c.  423.  The  Spartans, 
under  Agis  II..  defeated  the  combined  army  of  Argives, 
Mantineans,  and  Athenians,  near  this  place  in  June.  4ls, 
B.  c.  They  were  defeated  by  the  Spartans,  H.  c.  385.  and 
compelled  to  retire  from  their  city,  the  walls  of  which 
were  destroyed.  They  returned  after  the  battle  of  Leue- 
tra,  July,  371  b.c.,  and  began  to  rebuild  their  city.  Epami- 
nondas.  the  Theban  general,  defeated  them  at  the  second 
battle  of  Mantinea,  June  27.  b  c.  362.  He  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  action,  and  died  exclaiming,  “  I  have 
lived-  long  enough,  for  1  die  unconquered.”  Thecity  was 
taken  and  pillaged,  .and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as 
slaves,  by  Antigonus  Doson,  king  of  Macedonia,  3.  c. 
222.  It  was  rebuilt,  and  called  Antigonea,  after  Anti¬ 
gonus  Doson,  and  did  not  resume  its  former  name  until 
the  time  of  Hadrian.  In  addition  to  the  afore-mentioned 
battles,  the  defeat  of  Archidamus  and  the  Spartans  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  b.  c.  295;  the  defeat  of  the  Spar¬ 
tans  under  Agis  IV.  by  Aratus  and  the  Acliaeans,  b.  c. 
242;  and  the  defeat  of  the  Spartans  by  the  Achaean  forces 
under  Philopaunen,  B.  c.  207,  are  all  known  as  battles 
of  Mantinea,  because  they  were  fought  in  a  plain  near 
that  city.  It  is  now  called  Palseopoli. 

Mantiqucira.  (inan-te-ka'ra,)  a  mountain  range  of 
Brazil,  extending  along  the  S.  part  of  the  province  of 
Minas-Geraes,  and  containing  some  of  the  highest  sum¬ 
mits  in  the  interior  of  the  empire. 

Man'tis,  n.;  Maxtid.e,  n.  pi.  [Gr.,  a  prophet;  applied  by 
Theocritus  {Idyl  x.  IS)  to  the  Cicada.]  (Zool.)  A  genus 
and  family  of  Orthopterous  insects,  whose  singular  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  the  grotesque  forms  they  usually  assume 
when  lying  in  wait  for  their  prey,  have  not  only  attracted 
great  attention,  but  have  given  rise  to  the  most  super¬ 
stitious  notions  among  the  vulgar.  The  Mantidae  are 
characterized  by  having  a  narrow  and  elongated  body; 
the  anterior  legs  of  enormous  length  ;  short  palpi,  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  point ;  the  tarsi  five-jointed,  and  the  wings 
plaited  longitudinally.  These  insects  frequent  trees  and 
plants;  and  the  forms  and  colors  of  their  wings  and 
bodies  are  so  like  the  leaves  and  twigs  which  surround 
them,  us  to  give  them  remarkable  power  to  elude  obser- 


covering;  to  become  frothy  or  spumous.  —  To  rush  to 
the  face  and  cover  it  with  a  crimson  color,  as  blood;  to 
ferment  visibly. 

“  When  mantling  blood  flow'd  in  his  lovely  cheeks.*'—  Smith. 

Mau'tle-piece,  Mantle-shelf,  Mantle-tree,  ».  See 
Mantel. 

.Mant  let,  n.  Same  as  Mantelet,  q.  v. 

Mant  ling,  or  Lambrequin, n.  (Her.)  An  orna¬ 
ment  depicted  as  hanging  down  from  the  helmet,  and 
behind  the  escutcheon.  It  is  considered  to  represent 
either  the  cointise.  an  ornamental  scarf  which  passed 
around  the  body,  and  over  the  shoulder;  or  the  military 
mantle,  or  robe  of  estate.  When  intended  for  the  coiu- 
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Fig.  1705.  —  MANTIS  RELI0IO8A  OR  CAROLINA, 
vation.  The  Praying  Mantis  (Mantis  religiosa )  is  of  a 
beautiful  green  color,  nearly  three  inches  in  length,  of 
a  slender  shape,  and  in  its  general  sitting  posture  holds 
up  the  two  fore-legs,  slightly  bent,  in  an  attitude  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  a  person  when  at  prayer,  in  which  position 
it  will  sometimes  remain  motionless  for  several  hours. 
It  is  termed  by  the  French  Prie-Dieu.  Its  food  consists 
of  flies  and  other  insects,  which  it  is  exceedingly  dexter¬ 
ous  in  catching  and  retaining.  The  American  variety, 
(F>g.  1705)  is  common  throughout  the  United  States 
Mantissa,  n.  [Lat.,  a  make-weight.]  (Math.)  The 
decimal  parts  of  a  logarithm,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
integral  part,  or  characteristic. 

Mantle,  (man'll,)  n.  [A.  S.  mcnteJ,  mantel:  Fr.  man- 
te.au  ;  It  mantello ;  Lat .  mantellum.]  A  covering;  that 
which  conceals  ;  —  hence,  a  kind  of  cloak,  or  loose  gar¬ 
ment,  to  be  worn  over  other  garments;  —  also,  by  impli¬ 
cation,  anything  which  serves  to  envelop.  The  spume, 
or  frothy  scum  upon  a  liquid. 

“  The  green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool.’  —  Shake. 

(Her.)  See  Mantel. 

(Arch.)  Same  as  Mantel,  q.  r.  * 

(Zool.)  The  external  fold  of  the  skin  of  molluscs. 

— v.  a.  To  cloak ;  to  cover  or  envelop,  as  with  a  mantle; 

to  overspread  ;  to  hide  or  disguise. 

- — v.  n.  To  unfold  and  spread  the  wings  like  a  mantle;  to 
expand ;  to  be  spread,  expanded,  or  extended.  —  To  joy  : 
to  revel  in  pleasure  or  luxury. — To  gather  over  and 
form  a  cover  or  coating;  to  collect  on  the  surface  as  aj 


Fig.  1706.  —  mantling. 

tise,  it  is  cut  into  irregular  strips  and  curls  of  the  most 
capricious  forms,  whose  contortions  are  supposed  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  it  hits  been  torn  into  that  ragged  condition 
in  the  field  of  battle.  When  the  mantling  is  treated  as 
a  robe  of  estate,  the  bearings  of  the  shield  are  some¬ 
times  embroidered  on  it.  A  mantling  adjusted  so  as  to 
form  a  background  for  the  shield  and  its  accessories, 
constitutes  an  Achievement  of  Arms .  —  < ’h.  Envy. 

Man'torville.  ill  Minnesota, a  post-village  and  towfn- 
sliip,  cap.  of  D"dge  co..  abt.  16  m.  YV.  by  N.  of  Roches¬ 
ter.  P<tp.  of  township  abt.  1.100. 

Mail '-trap,  n.  A  trap,  snare,  or  gin  for  catching  tres¬ 
passers  or  interlopers;  —  hence,  by  implication,  a  hus¬ 
band-seeking  female. 

Mantua,  (man'tu-a.)  [It.  Mantnva.]  A  town  of  N. 
Italy,  cap.  of  a  province  of  same  name,  on  the  Mincio, 
21  m.  S.YY’.  of  Verona,  and  37  N.E.  of  Cremona;  Lat 
45°  9'  34''  N..  Lon.  10°  4S'  1"  E. ;  is  situate  partly  on  two 
islands  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Mincio.  and  partly 
on  the.  mainland.  M.  is  both  by  nature  and  art  one  of 
the  strongest  places  in  Europe.  It  is  entered  by  bridges, 
flanked  with  redoubts,  and  is  built  on  a  plain  of  toler¬ 
able  regularity,  divided  by  a  canal  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts.  Most  of  the  streets  are  broad,  regular,  and  well 
paved  ;  the  houses  are  of  stone,  and  in  general  w  ell  built ; 
and  the  public  squares  both  spacious  and  elegant.  Of  t  lie 
latter,  the  most  noted  is  the  Piazza  di  Virgilio,  used  as 
a  promenade.  In  its  centre  stands  Virgil's  monument, 
a  column  of  marble.  The  principal  public  edifices  at 
Mantua  are  the  cathedral ;  the  Corte,  with  its  hall;  the 
Palazzo  della  Giustizia;  the  palace  of  the  Gou/.aga 
family,  and  the  one  which,  from  its  shape,  bears  the  sin¬ 
gular  name  of  the  Palazzo  di  T;  the  University  build 
ings,  the  arsenal,  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  the  public 
library,  containing  over  80.000  volumes.  M.  contains 
likewise  several  valuable  collections  of  paintings,  and 
a  gallery  of  antiquities  belonging  to  the  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Manuf.  Silk,  woollen  and  linen  fabrics, 
<fcc.  M.  claims  an  antiquity  equal  to  that  of  Rome.  It 
passed  under  the  Roman  power  b.  c.  197.  and  was  the 
birthplace  of  Virgil,  b.  c.  70.  After  numerous  reverses 
of  fortune,  M.  passed  into  the  hands  of  Louis  I.,  duke 
of  Gonzaga,  in  1328,  and  under  his  rule  attained  great 
importance.  It  continued  in  the  Gonzaga  family  until 
1708,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Austrians.  It  was  taken 
by  Napoleon  I.  in  1796,  and  erected  into  the  chief  town 
of  the  department  of  the  Mincio,  but  was  restored  to 
Austria  in  1814.  By  the  treaty  of  Zurich,  in  1859,  M. 
and  Peschiera  were  the  only  towms  of  Lombardy  left  to 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  these  were  surrendered  in 
October,  1866.  Pop.  28,197. 

Man'tua.in  Iowa.w  township  of  Monroe  co. 

Man'tua,  in  New  Jersey, a  post-township  of  Gloucester 
co. 

Man'tua,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Port¬ 
age  co.,  abt.  30  m.  E.S.E.  of  Cleveland;  pop.  of  township 
abt  1.800. 

Man'tua,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  McMinn  co ,  about 
165  m.  E.S.E.  of  Nashville. 

Mail  tun,  in  Texas ,  a  village  of  Collin  co.,  about  30  m. 
S  Y\\  of  Bonham. 

Man'tua,  n.  [Fr.  monteau ,  a  cloak,  a  mantle  —  per¬ 
haps  from  Mantua ,  in  Italy.]  A  lady’s  gown  or  upper 
garment. 

“A  new  mantua  of  genuine  French  silk." — Sir  W.  Scott. 

Man'tua  (’en'tre,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Portage 
co.,  abt.  30  m.  S  E.  of  Cleveland. 

Man'tua  Crook,  in  New  Jersey ,  enters  the  Delaware 
River  from  Gloucester  co. 

Mantua-niakor,  (mdn/  tu-mdlJur,)  n.  A  dressmaker; 
a  wroman’s  tailor. 

Man'll al,  a.  [Fr.  manuel;  Lat.  manualis ,  from  manus, 
hand.]  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  hand;  executed 
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by  the  hand,  as  labor;  as,  manual  operations.  —  Used 
or  made  by  the  hand. 

“A  declaration  under  his  majesty’s  sign-manuaL" — Clarendon 

— n.  A  small,  portable  book  ;  a  compendium  ;  a  vade- 
mecum  ;  a  handy-book  ;  as, a  manual  of  etiquette.  —  The 
service-hook  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

( Mus.)  In  church-organs,  a  row  of  keys  for  the  hand, 
as  distinguished  from  the  pedal.  —  Dwight. 

(Mil.)  An  exercise  with  the  musket  or  rifle,  through 
which  recruits  are  drilled,  to  give  them  a  free  use  of 
their  limbs,  ami  of  the  weapon  regarded  merely  as  a 
pike.  It  comprises  the  first  course  of  instruction  after 
the  rifle  h;is  been  placed  in  the  learner’s  hands. 

Man  ually,  adv.  With  the  hand. 

Manuel  Comne'ntis.  ( mun'u-el ,)  emperor  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  b.  1120,  was  the  younger  son  ot  the  Emperor 
John  Conmenus,  whom  he  succeeded,  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  brother  Isaac,  in  114*2.  His  long  reign  was  al¬ 
most  a  continual  succession  of  wars,  lie  obtained  sev¬ 
eral  victories  over  the  sultan  of  Icormim  in  the  year  of 
his  accession;  the  next  year  carried  on  war  with  Ray¬ 
mond.  prince  of  Antioch:  and,  in  1147.  on  the  arrival  of 
the  crusaders  at  Constantinople,  under  the  Emperor 
Conrad  and  Louis  VII.  of  France,  he  is  charged  with 
having  flattered  the  Germans  wrilh  premises,  and  by 
treacherous  guides  led  them  on  to  destruction.  The 
French  were  received  with  great  honors.  Ib-ger  II., 
king  of  Sicily,  having  invaded  Greece  and  carried  off 
immense  spoil,  M.  made  war  on  him,  and  took  Corfu. 
Revolts  of  the  Servians  and  Hungarians  Afterwards  oc¬ 
cupied  him.  and  in  1168  he  made  an  unsuccessful  expe¬ 
dition  to  Egypt.  In  1175, he  was  airain  at  war  with  the 
Turks,  with  alternate  defeat  and  victory.  D.  1180.  Like 
his  predecessors.  M.  assumed  to  be  arbiter  in  theological 
controversies,  and  deposition  or  exile  was  the  common 
penalty  of  resistance  to  his  will. 

Man  ucl  Paljcul'oj:  us.  emperor  of  Con>tnntinople, 
B.  1348.  was  the  son  and  successor  of  John  Palspologus. 
The  Turks  having  invaded  his  dominions,  he  applied  to 
the  Latins  for  succor,  but  without  effect,  on  which  he 
resigned  his  sceptre  to  John  Palirologus  II.,  his  son, 
and  took  a  religions  habit.  D.  1425. 

Manuel.  Jean  Antoine,  a  famous  leader  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  in  the  French  Chamber  after  the  restoration,  was 
born  in  Provence,  1755,  and  after  serving  w  ith  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  republican  armies  raised  by  levy  en  masse , 
adopted  the  profession  of  the  bar.  lie  was  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  convoked  by  Napoleon  during  the  Hun¬ 
dred  Days,  1815,  and  with  all  his  eloquence  and  power 
resisted  the  reestablishment  of  the  Bourbons  by  the 
allied  armies.  Returning  to  the  Chamber  in  1818.  bis 
patriotic  fervor  in  the  tribune,  his  high  spirit,  and  his 
brilliant  oratory,  marked  him  out  as  the  champion  of 
French  liberty,  and  kept  the  party  of  the  ministers  in 
continual  terror.  D.  1827. 

Maillltilis,  or  M  ani  zio,  (ma-nn’ sheas,)  the  name  of 
an  Italian  family,  famous  in  the  history  of  printing  for 
their  beautiful  editions  of  learned  works.and  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  Italic  or  Aldine  letter,  said  to  have  been 
formed  in  imitation  of  the  handwriting  of  Petrarch. — 
Alpo  Pio  Manuzio,  the  elder,  flourished  at  Venice.  1447- 
1515. —  Paolo,  his  son.  distinguished  like  his  father 
both  as  a  classical  scholar  and  printer,  1512-1574. — 
Aldo,  the  younger,  soil  of  Paolo,  distinguished  like  his 
progenitors,  and  greatly  favored  by  the  Pope.  Sextus 
Quintus,  who  gave  him  apartments  in  the  Vatican,  was 
born  at  Venice,  1547,  and  died  childless,  1597. 

Manufactory,  n.  A  factory ;  a  house  or  place  where 
goods  are  manufactured. 

— a.  Employed  in  manufacture. 

Mail  ii  lac  til  ral.  (-fakt’yiir-al.)  a.  Relating  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  manufactures;  as,  manufactural  interests. 

Mail  ll  fact'll  re,  n.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  manus ,  the  hand, 
and  facia,  to  make.]  The  act  or  process  of  making  or 
forming  anything  by  the  hand;  operation  of  reducing 
raw  materials,  of  whatsoever  kind,  into  a  form  suitable 
for  use;  fabrication. —  Anything  made  from  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  by  the  hand,  by  machinery,  or  by  art;  as,  the  cot¬ 
ton  manufacture.  See  Sufflement. 

— v.  a.  To  make,  found,  or  fabricate  from  raw  materials, 
by  the  hand,  by  art.  or  machinery,  and  work  into  forms 
suitable  and  adapted  for  use;  as,  to  manufacture  pot¬ 
tery. —  To  work  or  work  up.  as  raw  materials,  into 
utilizable  form;  as,  to  manuf  icture  iron. 

— v.n.  To  be  engaged  in  manufactures;  as,  a  manufac¬ 
turing  people  or  district. 

Man  ii  fact 'u ror.  n.  One  who  manufactures;  one  w  ho 
works  raw  materials  into  wares  suitable  for  use:  one 
who  employs  workmen  for  fabricating  goods;  the  owner 
or  worker  of  a  manufactory. 

Manumission,  ( mdn-u-mish'un ,)  n.  [Lat.  manumis- 
sio.  See  Manumit.]  (Rom  Antiq.)  The  form  by  which 
slaves  were  released  from  their  condition :  so  culled  be¬ 
cause  they  were  sent,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  hand  or 
power  of  their  master.  There  were  three  ways  in  w  hich 
slaves  were  manumitted,  —  by  rindicta.  census,  or  will. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  most  ancient,  and  in  it  the 
slave  was  brought  before  the  magistrate,  who  laid  his 
wand,  vindicta,  on  his  head,  and  declared  him  to  he  free. 
The  manumission  by  census  was  effected  by  the  name 
of  the  slave,  with  his  master's  consent,  being  inserted 
in  the  census  or  public  register  of  the  citizens.  By 
will,  a  slave  could  he  made  free  conditionally  or  uncon¬ 
ditionally,  or  free  and  an  heir  of  the  testator.  By  M. 
the  relationship  of  patron  and  freedman  was  established 
between  the  parties. 

Mail  limit',  v.a.  [Lat.  manumitto  —  manus,  the  hand, 
and  mitto,  to  send.  See  Mission.]  To  liberate  from 
personal  bondage  or  servitude;  to  set  free,  as  a  slave ; 
to  redeem  from  slavery  or  serfdom. 
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Manuino'ti ve,  a.  [Lat.  manus,  and  mover* ,  motum , 
to  move.]  Movable  by  hand  ;  portable. 

Man ii mo  tor,  n.  [Lat.  mantis,  and  motor,  mover.]  A 
small  wheel -carriage,  worked  by  hand. 

Maiiu r'ablc,  a.  Susceptible  of  benefit  from  manure; 
capable  of  cultivation  ;  as,  manurable  land. 

Manure',  r.  a.  [Fr.  manoeuvre.r.  See  Manoeuvre.] 

( Agric )  To  apply  to  land,  ns  any  fertilizing  matter;  to 
enrich  with  compost  or  guy  nutritive  sulmtance;  to  dung, 
n.  {Agric.)  Any  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral  matter 
introduced  into  the  soil,  either  lor  the  purpose  of  im¬ 
proving  its  texture,  or  for  directly  nourishing  the  plants 
which  grow  in  it.  Thus,  if  the  soil  be  too  stiff  with  clay, 
sand  is  used ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  too  loose  with 
excess  of  sand,  it  wdl  be  benefited  by  the  addition  of 
clay.  Marl,  a  natural  mixture  of  clay  and  lime,  some¬ 
times  containing  a  little  silica  and  bitumen,  is  very  use¬ 
ful  iis  a  M.  in  the  improvement  of  soils.  Its  great  ad¬ 
vantage  is.  that  it  dilates,  cracks,  ami  is  reduced  to  pow¬ 
der  by  exposure  to  moisture  and  the  atmosphere,  and  it 
operates  by  subdividing  the  soil  and  hastening  decom¬ 
position.  Quick-lime,  especially  that  derived  from  fos.-il 
or  living  shells,  is  a  very  excellent  manure.  In  cold, 
marshy  soils,  abounding  in  organic  matter,  it  is  partic¬ 
ularly  efficacious  in  converting  animal  and  vegetable 
matters  into  nourishment  for  plants  In  consequence 
of  the  alkali  which  ashes  contain,  they  attract  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  accelerate  vegetation. 
The  most  universal  mineral  M.  known  is  gypsum,  or 
sulphate  of  lime;  but  chemists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
way  in  which  it  acts  upon  vegetation.  Ordinary  M  con¬ 
sists  of  organized  bodies,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  in 
a  state  of  decomposition.  Decomposing  animal  matter 
of  every  description  forms  one  of  the  most  active  M., 
and  in  many  cases  accelerates  the  decomposition  ol  in¬ 
ert  vegetable  matters  mixed  with  it,  as  in  the  mixture 
of  dung  and  straw,  which  forms  the  ordinary  retuse  ol 
the  stable.  Those  bodies  which  are  subject  to  the  most 
rapid  decomposition  are  most  generally  employed  as  M. 
All  animal  excrements  are  powerful  M.,  and  when  pr>>p- 
erly  applied  to  the  soil,  soon  show  their  action  by  the 
improved  appearance  of  the  crops.  Esculent  vegetables, 
however,  soon  acquire  a  coarse  and  rank  flavor  it  they 
are  over-manured.  In  the  use  of  animal  M.,  it  is  very 
important  that  they  should  be  applied  us  soon  as  they  be¬ 
gin  to  decompose,  or  as  soon  as  possible  afterwards,  and 
not  suffered  to  rot  and  exhale  their  best  constituent 
parts  while  lying  in  the  farm-yard.  The  drainings  and 
evaporations  of  a  dung-heap  contain  its  most  valuable 
component  parts.  Animal  M .  which  decompose  slowly, 
generally  operate  most  effectually.  Of  these  the  best  is 
ground  Unies,  the  effects  of  which  are  long-continued; 
the  earthy  matter  contained  in  bones  is  frequently 
beneficial  to  many  crops.  Among  excrementitious  solid 
substances,  one  of  the  most  powerful  is  the  dung  of 
birds  which  feed  on  animal  food,  especially  the  dung  ol 
sea-birds.  Guano  is  a  M.  of  this  kind.  (See  Guano.) 
Vegetable  manures  are  often  effective,  especially  in  the 
case  of  ploughing  in  a  green  crop.  Sea-weeds,  consist¬ 
ing  of  various  species  of  fuci ,  alyse,  and  conferva?,  are 
considerably  used  in  Europe,  in  the  countries  near  the 
coast.  The  eff.*ct  of  sea-weed  M.  is  transient,  and  does 
not  last  for  more  than  a  single  crop.  Soot  is  also  a 
powerful  M. ;  it  requires  no  preparation,  but  is  thrown 
into  the  ground  with  the  seed.  The  most  ordinary  M. 
used  consists  of  a  mixture  of  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  substances.  It  is  better  to  manure  land  in  the 
spring  than  in  the  autumn,  lest  the  winter  rains  should 
dissolve  it  too  much, and  endanger  its  sinking  below  the 
roots  of  the  crop.  As  the  stock  ol  M.  is  generally  lim¬ 
ited,  it  is  the  study  of  agriculturists  to  discover  some 
means  of  compensation  fora  deficiency  In  a  judiciously 
arranged  rotation  of  crops,  this  compensation  is  obtained. 
Maim re'-clist rib'u tor,  n.  (Agric.)  An  implement 
used  for  distributing  manure  easily  and  at  regular  dis¬ 
tances.  It  is  usually  combined  with  the  ordinary  corn- 
drill,  so  that  the  corn  and  maim  re  are  delivered  together. 
The  machine  is  generally  so  arranged  that  the  manure 
can,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  cultivator,  be  deposited,  not 
only  from  2  to  3  in.  deeper  in  the  ground  than  the  seed, 
but  from  10  to  12  in  advance  of  it.  so  as  to  give  the  s«»il 
time  to  cover  the  manure  before  the  next  coulters  de¬ 
posit  the  seed.  The  progress  of  the  manure- drill  has 
been  very  slow, although  Ihe  advantages  arising  lr<»m  its 
use  are  many  and  palpable.  By  placing  the  seed  in  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  manure  in  the  process  of  germination, 
it  is  well  nourished  at  that  period  of  its  growth  when  it 
most  needs  assistance,  in  order  to  develop  its  fibres  and 
to  extend  its  roots. 

Mamir'er,  n.  One  who  applies  manure  to  land. 
Mami'rial,  a.  Belonging  or  having  reference  to  ma¬ 
nures.  (R  ) 

Manuring*  n.  A  dressing  or  spread  of  manure  on 
land  ;  art  or  operation  of  applying  fertilizing  substances 
to  land.  „  ,  ,  ____  .  rr  . 

Manuscript, (abbreviated  MS.;  plural  MSS  ju.  |  Lat 
manuscript  a  m  —  maitus ,  the  hand,  and  scribo,  sen  plum, 
to  write.  See  S  ribe.]  Written  with  the  hand;  cali- 
graphlc;  not  printed;  as,  a  manuscript  book,  a  manu¬ 
script  copy.  ...  ,  ... 

_ w.  a  book  or  paper  written  with  the  hand;  a  written, 

in  contradistinction  to  a  printed,  document.  See  Pale¬ 
ography.  „  .  e  • 

Man'ville,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-village  of  Provi¬ 
dence  co.,  abt.  12  m  N.  of  Providence. 

Man  -worthy,  a.  Befitting,  or  beseeming  ft  man. 
Manx.  n.  The  language  of  the  natives  ol  the  Me  of 
Man,  Great  Britain;  —  h  dialect  of  t  lie  Celtic.  (Olten 
incorrectly  written  Manks.)  or 

—a.  Belonging  or  having  reference  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  or 

to  its  inhabitants. 


Manx  Cat.  (ZoSl.)  One  of  a  species  of  the  cat  kind 
born  without  tails,  and  peculiar  to  tiie  Isle  of  Man. 

Mnux'liinn.  n.  A  native  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Many,  (men/y.)  a.  [A  S.  manig ,  mani;  Dan.  mange  ; 
Flein.  manig  ;  Russ,  mnogii  ;  Sansk.  mannju,  a  man  — 
the  idea  of  many  being  probably  suggested  by  a  com¬ 
pany  of  men.]  Pertaining  to,  or  comprising  a  number 
of  persons  or  things;  consisting  of  a  great  number  of 
individuals;  numerous;  multitudinous ;  manifold;  mul¬ 
tiplied;  frequent;  various;  divers;  —  correlative of  few. 
“  For  many  are  called,  but  few  are  choseu."  —  Matt.  xxii.  14. 

(Note.  Many  forms  the  prefix  ofa  great  number  of  com¬ 
pound  words  which  are  self-explaining,  ami  too  numerous 
for  specification.  It  is  also  frequently  used  by  way  of 
comparison.) 

“So  many  b»ws  argue  so  many  sins."  —  Milton. 

Mitnya.  Each  one  of  many,  or  of  a  collective  number. 
“  There  ’•  many  a  slip  ’tweeu  the  cup  and  the  lip.  ’  —  Proverb. 

— w.  A  multitude;  a  great  number  of  individuals;  the 
people;  — used  chiefly  in  the  phrases  a  great  many,  a 
good  many ,  denoting  a  repetitive  sense. 

"  The  vulgar  and  the  many  are  only  fit  to  be  led  or  driven.”— South. 

Mail'y-colorecl,  (-kul'erd,) a.  Parti-colored;  exhibit¬ 
ing  various  colors  or  hues. 

Man'y-cornerecI,  (• koCnerd ,)  a.  Polygonal ;  having 
many  corners. 

Man;y-liea«le«l,  a.  Having  many  heads;  hydra-like. 

Man'y  tell,  a  river  of  Russia,  rising  in  the  S.  of  Astra- 
kan,  and  after  a  course  of  300  unjoining  the  Don  near 
Tcherkask. 

Many- times.  [An  adverbial  phrase.]  Often;  fre¬ 
quently. 

“  The  device  and  legend  are  both  many-time *  taken  out  of  the 
Scriptures.”  —  Addiaun. 

Man  y- ways,  Man'y-wiso,  ady.  In  various  ways 

.llanzaiiares,  ( man'tlta-na'rais .)  in  Spain,  a  river  of 
New  Castile.  Alter  a  course  of  40  m.  it  joins  the 
llenares,  8  in.  below  Madrid. 

— A  town,  prov.  of  La  Mancha,  24  in.  N.E.  of  Ciudad  Real, 
and  100  in  S.  of  Madrid.  It  stands  in  the  loftiest  and 
bleakest  portion  of  the  prov.  The  neighborhood  is 
celebrated  lor  the  production  of  saffron,  and  Val  de  Penas 
wine,  which  is  highly  esteemed.  Cop.  11.275. 

Man  sail »' res,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  eutering  the  Ca¬ 
ribbean  Sea  near  Cumana. 

51  a n /an  1 11a.  ( man-tha-neel'ya .)  the  name  of  3  promon¬ 
tories  :  Ron  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  extending  into 
the  Caribbean  Sea;  Lat.  9°  30'  N.,  Lon.  70°  32'  \N  — 2, 
in  Venezuela,  extending  in  the  Caribbean  Sea;  Lat.  11° 
31'  N.,  Lon.  60° 22'  W..;  -  3, on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Trinidad  ;  Lat  \0°  31'  N..  Lon.  fil°  4'  W. 

Manzanilla  Bay.  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
on  the  N  W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Hay ti  ;  Lat.  10°  45' 
N.,  Lon.  72°  W.  —  An  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the 
S.W.  coast  of  Mexico,  abt.  130  in.  S.S  E  of  Cape  Cor 
rientes ;  Lat.  10°  3'  5"  N.,  Lon.  104°  16'  W. 

Manzanilla  Limon, (let-mon',)  a  bay  of  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  E.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Chagres  River.  It  has  a  spacious  and 
secure  roadstead,  and  from  being  the  favorite  resort  of 
ships  of  war  and  summers  visiting  that  part  of  the  coast 
is  often  called  Navy  Bay. 

Maiizailil'lo,  a  seaport-town  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  abt.  85  in.  W.N  \V.  of  Santiago  de  Cuba; 
Lat.  20°  22'  N.,  Lon.  77°  15'  W.  It  has  an  excellent  har¬ 
bor.  and  commands  an  active  trade.  Cop.  abt.  22.000. 

Manzo'ni,  Alessandro, Conte, an  Italian  poet  and  nov¬ 
elist,  b.  at  Milan,  1784,  studied  at  Milan  and  Pavia  with 
great  distinction,  and  adopted  at  an  early  age  Voltairian 
doctrines.  When  he  repaired  with  his  mother,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  celebrated  Beecaria,  to  Paris,  in  1805,  her 
name  being  sufficient  introduction  to  the  best  literary 
society.  His  first  production,  a  poem  in  blank  verse, 
entitled  In  Mnrte.  di  Carlo  Jmbonati,  Paris,  1806.  was  in¬ 
spired  by  the  sudden  death  of  a  friend,  and  he  soon 
afterwards  became  a  devoted  and  sincere  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic,  to  which  faith  his  wife  had  been  converted.  M. 
may  be  said  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  school  in  Italy. 
His  first  tragedy,  11  Conte  di  Carmagnolia,  produced  in 
1820,  made  him  celebrated  in  Europe.  The  work,  how¬ 
ever,  on  which  rests  his  fame  is  his  historical  novel, 
1  Cmmessi  Sposi  —  a  Milanese  story  of  the  17th  cent., 
translated  into  German,  English.  French,  and  other 
tongues  —  (3  vols.  Milan,  1827 ),  by  which  a  new  *ra  may 
be  said  to  have  been  created  in  the  fictitious  literature 
of  his  country.  The  tale  abounds  in  interesting  sketches 
of  national  and  local  Italian  customs  and  modes  of  life, 
portrayed  with  unflagging  spirit  and  humor,  while  vari¬ 
ous  grave  historical  events  are  narrated  with  force  and 
grandeur  of  style,  especially  the  episode  of  the  plague 
in  Milan.  M.,  who  lost  his  first  wife  in  1838,  has  mar¬ 
ried  again.  He  was  named  Senator  of  the  Italian  king¬ 
dom  in  I860,  and  his  birthday  was  celebrated  with 
much  enthusiasm  by  his  countrymen  in  18t>4.  He  was 
decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1840.  d.  1873. 

Muouiia,  or  Massacre  Island,  (ma-oo'na.)  one  of  the 
Navigator’s  Islands,  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean;  Lat.  14° 
22'  S,  Lon.  171°  W.  This  island  takes  its  name  from 
the  massacre  of  11  of  the  companions  of  La  Perouse, 
the  French  navigator,  by  the  savages. 

Maoris.  [A  New  Zealand  word,  signifying  native,  or  in¬ 
digenous.)  The  name  given  to  themselves  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  New  Zealand,  and  that  by  which  they  are 
often  designated  by  ethnologists.  See  New  Zealand. 

Map.  ti.  [Sp.  mapa  ;  Lat.  mappa  (a  Punic  word),  a 
table-cloth  or  towel;  probably  the  material  on  which 
maps  were  originally  drawn.]  A  representation  ot  the 
earth’s  surface,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  drawn  on  paper,  or 
other  material;  exhibiting  the  lines  of  latitude  and  the 
relative  positions  of  countries,  mountains,  seas,  rivers, 


Ac.  For  the  construction  of  maps  different  mathemat¬ 
ical  hypotheses  have  been  adopted.  J’nyection  is  one 
method  of  construction,  in  which  the  boundaries  of 
countries  and  their  more  remarkable  features  are  repre¬ 
sented  according  to  the  rules  of  perspective,  on  the  sup¬ 
position  of  the  eye  being  placed  on  some  point  of  the 
sphere,  or  at  some  given  distance  from  it,  which  may  be 
increased  indefinitely.  This  method  answers  very  well 
when  the  surface  to  be  represented  is  ot  small  extent 
and  the  point  of  view  nearly  over  the  centre;  but  when 
the  surface  is  of  great  extent,  places  near  the  border  of 
the  projection  are  much  distorted.  Development-maps  are 
constructed  on  the  supposition  that  the  spherical  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  to  be  represented  is  a  portion  of  a  roue, 
the  vertex  of  which  is  situated  somewhere  in  the  polar 
axis  produced,  and  the  conical  surface  is  supposed  either 
to  touch  the  sphere  in  the  middle  parallel  of  the  map, 
or  to  fall  within  the  sphere  at  the  middle  parallel,  and 
without  it  at  the  extreme  parallels.  The  surface  of  the 
cone  is  then  supposed  to  be  spread  out  into  a  plane. 
Another  method  of  constructing  maps  depends  upon  the 
development  of  a  cylindrical  surface,  by  which  means 
they  have  the  parallels  of  latitude  and  circles  of  longi¬ 
tude  respectively  represented  by  parallel  straight  lines. 
Terrestrial  maps  of  this  description  are  usually  called 
Mercator's  Charts,  Celestial  maps  are  representations 
of  the  positions  of  the  stars  oil  a  plane  surface,  con¬ 
structed  on  similar  principles. 

— v.  a.  To  draw  or  delineate,  as  the  figure  of  any  portion 
of  land ;  lienee,  to  sketeh  or  represent  with  vividness. 

“  Map  me  no  maps."  —  Fielding. 

Mapilca.  (ma-peel'/.a,)  a  village  of  Mexico,  in  the  State 
of  Vera  Cruz.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  an  an¬ 
cient  city. 

Mapini,  (ma-pee'nee,)  in  Mexico,  a  lake  on  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  the  States  of  Durango  and  Colmhuila.  It 
is  also  called  Cayman  Lake,  from  the  immense  number 
of  alligators  which  inhabit  it. 

— A  town,  abt.  130  m.  N.N.E.  of  Durango;  pop.  2.400. 

Mapiri.  ( ma-pee-ree ',)  a  river  of  Bolivia,  uniting  with 
the  Clmqueapo  to  form  the  Beni. 

Ma  ple.  Ma  ple-tree,  n.  [A.  S.  mapulder.  Etymol. 
uncertain.]  See  Acer. 

Ma  ple,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Monona  co. 

Ma  ple  C’reeU,  in  Cenna.,  a  vill.  of  Washington  co. 

Ma'ple  Grove,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Barry 
co. 

—  A  township  of  Saginaw  co. 

Ma'ple  Grove,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-township  of  Hen¬ 
nepin  co. 

Ma'ple  Grove,,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Mani- 
toowoc  co. 

Ma'ple  Lalie,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Wright  co.,  abt.  40  in.  VV.N.W.  of  St.  Anthony; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  200. 

Ma'ple  River,  in.  Michigan,  rises  in  Shiawassee  co., 
and  enters  Grand  River  from  Ionia  co. 

Ma'ples.  in  Indiana .  a  post-village  of  Allen  co.,  abt.  10 
m  S.E.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Ma'ples,  or  Makplks,  in  Minnesota ,  a  township  of  Fari¬ 
bault  co. 

Ma'plettville,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Bibb  co., 
abt.  45  in.  N  W.  of  Montgomery. 

Ma'pleton,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  of  Monona  co. ;  abt. 
40  in.  S.E.  of  Sioux  City. 

Ma'pleton,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Bourbon  co., 
abt.  17  m.  N.VV.  of  Fort  Scott. 

Ma'pleton,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Blue  Earth  co.,  abt.  i9  in.  S.  by  W.  of  Mankato;  pop. 
of  township  abt  500. 

Ma'pleton,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Mercer  co. 

Ma'pleton,  in  0>io.  a  post-village  of  Stark  co,abt. 
125  in.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Ma'pleton,  ill  S.  Carolina ,  a  village  of  Abbeville  dist., 
abt.  100  in.  W.  of  Columbia. 

Ma'pleton  Repot,  or  Mapleton,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a 
post-village  of  Huntingdon  co.,  abt.  43  in.  E.S.E.  of  Al¬ 
toona. 

Ma'pletown.  in  Pennsylvania,*  post-vill.  ofGreene  co. 

Ma'ple  Valley,  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  Sanilac 
co. 

Ma'ple ville,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-village  of  Provi¬ 
dence  co.,  abt.  20  in.  N.W.  by  W.  of  Providence. 

Map'-inoiinter,  n.  One  who  mounts  maps  on  can¬ 
vas,  Ac. 

Mapo'elia,  or  Mapo'cho,  a  river  of  Chili,  enters  the 
Mavpu  abt.  35  m.  S.W.  of  Santiago. 

Maqnon',  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Knox  co.,  abt.  16  m.  S.E.  of  Galesburg;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  3,000. 

Mar,  v.  a.  [A  S.  myrran,  amyrran,  to  spoil,  defile; 
Sansk.  mri,  to  grind,  bruise,  pound;  probably  allied  to 
Or.  maraino;  Lat.  marceo,  to  wither,  to  waste,  to  de¬ 
cay]  To  spoil  or  injure  by  cutting  off  a  part,  or  by 
wounding  or  making  defective;  to  damage;  to  hurt;  to 
harm. 

“  Striving  to  do  better,  oft  we  mar  what's  well.”  —  Shake. 

—To  disfigure,  as  the  countenance;  to  deform. 

“  Ire,  envy,  and  despair  marr’d  all  his  borrowed  visage.”  Milton. 

— ti.  A  mark,  bruise,  or  blemish. 

Mar  abou,  n.  (ZnOL)  The  proper  name  of  several  birds 
of  the  genus  Leptnptilus ,  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
whose  delicate  vent  feathers  were  formerly  highly  es¬ 
teemed  as  ornaments.  See  Adjutant. 

Marabout,  (mdr'a-hoo.)  [Arab,  marbouth,  or  mora - 
beth,  saint,  or  hermit  ]  A  name  given  to  a  class  of  re¬ 
ligious  devotees  among  the  Mohammedans  of  the  Bar- 
barv  states.  They  frequently  affect  to  work  miracles, 
and  some  of  them  are  held  in  high  estimation;  but 
most  of  them  are  little  better  than  vagabonds. 
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Maracay,  (ma-ra-kc',)  a  town  of  Venezuela,  abt.  15  m. 
W.S  W.  of  Caracas ;  p«p.  1.000. 

Maracai  bo,  or  Maracatbo,  in  Venezuela,  a  fortified 
seaport-city,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  same  name,  on  Lake 
Maracaibo,  about 350  m.  W.of  Caracas;  Lat.  10°  40'  14., 
Lon.  71°  45'  IV.;  pop.  about  10,000. 

— A  gulf  formed  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  between  the  pen¬ 
insulas  of  Paraguana  and  Goxjim.  It  is  about  150  m.  in 
length,  by  abt.  75  iu  breadth,  and  contains  numerous 
islands. 

—  \  large  lake,  or  rather  bay,  connected  with  the  above 
gulf  by  a  strait  abt.  -0  m.  iu  length,  and  from  5  to  10  in 
breadth.  It  covers  an  area  of  abt.  7,0<()  sq.  in.,  and 
although  of  sulllcient  depth  for  the  largest  ships,  the 
entrance  is  obstructed  by  a  shifting  bar.  It  receives  the 
rivers  Zulia,  Chuma,  Perija,  and  several  others. 

Marseo'tis,  (  Lake.)  a  lagoon  of  Lower  Egypt,  lying  to 
the  S.E.  of  Alexandria.  It  communicates  on  the  N. 
with  Lake  Madieh.  Ext.  40  m  long,  and  18  broad. 

HI  ara'ga.or  Mara  glia,  a  city  of  Persia,  prov.  Azer- 
bijam.  50  m.  S.W.of  T.inreez,  and  305  W.N.W.  of  Teheran  ; 
Lat.  37°  20'  N.,  Lon.  46°  25'  E. ;  pop.  17,000. 

Mara^Ogipe,  (mar-ra-go-zhce'jta.),  a  town  of  Brazil, 
abt.  25  m.  S.W.  ofCachoeira;  pop.  about  4,000. 

Marais,  (roa-rai',)  a  natural  division  of  the  dept.  Ven¬ 
dee.  in  France.  It  comprises  all  that  part  of  the  coast 
formerly  covered  by  the  sea,  and  has  a  fertile  soil,  but 
an  unhealthy  climate. 

HI  araift,  (ma-rar,)  in  Missouri ,  a  creek  flowing  into  the 
Osage  River  from  Osage  co. 

—  A  village  of  Osage  co..  al*t.  23  m.  S.S.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Hlurajo,  or  Joannes,  (md-rd-ho',)  an  island  of  Brazil, 

in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the  prov.  of  Para,  and  between 
the  actuaries  of  the  Amazons  and  the  Para  rivers;  Lat. 
2°  20'  S.,  Lon.  from  48°  30'  to  57°  30'  \V.  Area,  about 
9.000  sq.  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  several  navigable 
rivers  Pop.  25,000. 

Hlaratnhaya,  (ma-ram-lnfa,)  an  island  of  Brazil,  in 
the  Bay  of  Angra  dos  Reis,  abt.  27  m.  W.  of  Rio  do  Ja¬ 
neiro;  area ,  about  27  sq.  in. 

Hlar'anicc,  «»r  Merrimac,  in  Missouri,  a  river  rising  in 
Dent  co.,  and  flowing  a  general  N.E.  course  through 
Phelps.  Crawford,  and  Franklin  cos.,  into  St.  Louis  co., 
and  then  turning  to  the  S.K.,  enters  the  Mississippi 
River  on  the  border  of  Jefferson  co.  It  is  commonly  pro¬ 
nounced  and  often  written  Mkr'kimac.  Length,  abt.800  in. 

— A  post-vill.  of  Phelps  co.,  aid.  70  m.  S.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

— A  village  of  St.  Louis  co„  abt.  19  m.  W.S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Hlar'anicc  Iron  Works,  in  J/ntom,  a  village  of 
Phelps  co.,  abt.  15  in.  E.  of  holla. 

HI  a  rail  a  t  h  a.  n.  [Syriac  ]  A  form  of  anathematizing 
among  the  Jews,  which  was  viewed  as  a  tremendous 
denunciation.  (I  Cor.  xvi.  22  )  It  signifies,  “the  Lord 
will  come ;  ”  t.  e. ,  to  take  vengeance. 

Hlaranhao,  or  Maranham.  a  rich  prov.  of  Brazil,  in¬ 
cluding  the  island  of  that  name,  and  part  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  continent.  It  is  hounded  E.  by  the  prov.  of  Seam, 
N.  by  the  Atlantic,  \V.  by  the  prov.  of  Para,  S.  byGoyaz; 
area,  72,921  sq.  m.  It  is  mountainous  but  fertile, 
although  it  is  to  a  large  extent  covered  with  dense 
forests.  Prod.  Cotton,  rice,  gums,  dye-woods,  and  fruit, 
/bp.  260.000. 

Maranhao,  or  Sao  Luis  do  Maranhao,  a  city,  cap.  of  the 
above  prov.,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  abt.  290  in. ( 
E.  of  Para;  Lat.  2°  31'  42"  N.,  Lon.  44°  18'  42"  W.  I 
It  is  regularly  laid  out.  and  substantially  built.  M  is  re¬ 
markably  dean,  gay,  hospitable,  and  prosperous.  There 
is  an  excellent  harbor,  and  the  trade  is  extensive;  J/. 
being  the  entrepot  for  the  provinces  of  Para,  Ceara, 
Piauhy,  Rio-Grande-do-Norte,  and  Goyaz.  Pop.  35.000. 
—  The  island  of  M.  is  20  m.  long,  and  is  separated  from 
the  continent  by  a  narrow  channel  called  the  Rio  do 
Mosquito,  while  on  either  side  of  it  are  the  bays  of  Sao 
Jose  and  Sao  Marcos,  the  embouchures  of  the  Maranhao 
and  Irapicuru  rivers. 

Mara'no,  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Naples,  6  m.  N.W.  of 
Naples;  pop.  7,500. 

Mar'aiion.  See  Amazons. 

HlaraiiH.  (  ma'ra,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Charente 
In  fen  eu  re,  11  m.  E.  of  La  Rochelle;  pop.  5,500. 

Hlaran'ta.  [After  Maranti,  a  Venetian  physician  and! 
botanist.]  (Bot.)  The  typical  gen.  of  the  ord.  Mur  an- 1 
tacex .  The  species  M.  arundinace.se  (Fig.  198)  yields 
West-India  arrowroot,  one  of  the  most  pure  and  best- 
known  of  the  amylaceous  substances  used  as  food.  This 
is  extracted  from  the  rhizomes  and  tubers  of  the  plant; 
it  forms  a  very  firm  jelly,  and  is  the  most  palatable  and 
digestible  starch  known.  The  name  arrowroot  was 
originally  applied  to  the  rhizome  of  this  plant  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  employed  by  the  native  Indians  to  form  i 
a  sort  of  poultice  for  wounds  inflicted  by  poisoned  ar¬ 
rows.  The  species  M.  ramosissiina  also  yields  arrow- 
root,  and  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies. 

Hlarasita'cen11,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants,  alli¬ 
ance  Anomalcs  Diag.  One  stamen,  half  an  anther,  and 
no  vitellus  — They  consist  of  herbaceous  plants  having 
a  close  resemblance  to  Zingiber acae.  There  are  7  genera 
and  16U  species,  all  natives  of  tropical  regions.  The 
rhizomes  of  some  species  contain  starch,  which,  when 
extracted,  is  extensively  used  as  food.  See  Arrowroot, 
Canna,  and  Moranta. 

Maraschino,  Marasquino,  (mdr-as-ke'no,)n.  [It.]  An 
Italian  liqueur,  made  of  brandy,  a  peculiar  kind  of 
Damascus  cherry,  and  liquorice,  the  whole  being  distilled, 
and  then  sweetened  with  lump-sugar. 

Hla'rash,  a  pashalic  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  inclosed  by  the 
pashalics  of  Sivas,  Adana,  Karamania,  Aleppo,  and  Diar- 
bekr  ;  Lat.  between  36°  3'  and  38°  30'  N.,  Lon.  36°  and 
38°  40'  E.  It  is  traversed  by  the  principal  chain  of  the 
Taurus  Mountains.  —  M.}  its  cap.,  stands  60  m.  from  the 
Gulf  of  Scanderoon. 


Hffaras'mus,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  marasmos ,  emaciation ;i 
Fr.  marasme.]  (Med.)  A  term  often  used  by  older  writ¬ 
ers  to  denote  a  wasting  of  the  body  for  which  no  par¬ 
ticular  cause  could  be  discovered.  It  is  now  rarely  used, 
as  the  nature  of  these  diseases  has  come  to  be  better 
understood,  and  they  are  attributed  to  their  proper 
causes. 

Marat,  Jean  Paul,  ( ma-ra '.)  a  French  revolutionist,  b. 
1744,  at  Bawdry,  canton  of  Neufchatel,  Switzerland.  In 
his  youth  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine 
and  anatomy ;  and  settling  in  Paris,  attracted  notice  as 
an  empiric  and  vender  of  medicines.  But  his  ambition 
led  him  to  desire  a  more  extensive  popularity,  and  he 
wrote  a  work,  in  1775,  which  had  for  its  title,  Man,  or 
the  Principles  and  Lows  of  the.  In  fluence  of  the  Soul  and 
the  Bodg  on  each  other.  When  the  revolution  began, 
he  savagely  supported  it,  denouncing  aristocrats  and 
preaching  massacre.  He  joined  Dantoii’s  Club  of  the 
Cordeliers,  and  published  a  daily  paper,  called  “  L'Ami 
dn  Peuple,”in  which  he  disseminated  his  hatred  towards 
royalty,  and  insulted  the  nobility  and  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  members  of  the  National  Assembly.  He  was 
chosen  deputy  to  the  National  Convention,  where  his 
violence  and  extravagance  led  to  his  arrest,  hut  he  was 
acquitted.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Jacobin  Club, 
and  first  suggested  the  creation  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  and  the  passing  of  the  law  of  the  “  sus¬ 
pects.”  He  denounced  the  generals  of  the  French  army 
as  traitors  to  their  country,  and  put  the  members  of  the 
Convention  under  arrest.  The  fall  of  the  Girondists  was 
a  triumph  tor  him  and  his  friends,  but  it  led  quickly  to 
his  own  end.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Charlotte  Corday 
resolved  to  rid  the  world  of  this  monster,  and  he  was 
stabbed  by  her,  July,  1795.  —  See  Corday. 

Mar  atllon.  a  village  of  Greece,  on  the  E  coast  of  At¬ 
tica,  20  m.  N.E.  of  Athens.  M ,  mentioned  as  a  place 
of  importance  iu  the  Homeric  poems,  is  famous  for  the 
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victory  of  the  Greeks,  under  Miltiades,  over  the  Persian 
hordes  of  Xerxes,  B.  c.  490.  which  secured  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Greece.  —  The  Greeks,  during  the  war  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  defeated  2,000  Turks  at  M..  July  18,  1824. 

HI  aratlion,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Lapeer  co.,  abt.  7  m.  N.N.W.  of  Lapeer;  pop.  of  town-  j 
ship  abt.  900. 

Marathon,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Cortland  co..  abt.  50  ni.  S.  by  E.  of  Syracuse ;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  3.000. 

Marathon.  in  Wisconsin,  a  N.  co.  adjoining  Michigan  ; 
area,  abt.  5,45 J  sq.  in.  Hirers.  Wisconsin  River,  and 
many  smaller  streams.  Surface ,  diversified;  soil,  gen¬ 
erally  level.  Cap.  Wausau. 

— A  township  of  Marathon  co. 

Ultra  lid',  v.n.  [Fr  marauder,  from  maraud,  a  rogue,  | 
a  scoundrel,  a  beggar,  a  vagabond;  perhaps  connected 
with  San*k.  m rag,  to  search  through,  to  examine.]  To 
rove  in  search  of  plunder;  to  harry  ;  to  make  an  excur¬ 
sion  for  booty. 

— n.  An  excursion  in  quest  of  plunder. 

Maraud  er,  n.  A  rover  in  quest  of  plunder  or  booty  : 
one  who  plunders  or  harries;  a  depredator. 

llaravaca,  (HI omit.)  (ma-ra-va'ka,)  a  peak  of  the 
Parune  Mountains,  Venezuela,  in  Lat.  3°  40'  N.,  Lou. 
65°  50'  W.;  height,  10,000  or  11,000  ft. 

Marave'tli,  ??  [Ar]  (Numis.)  A  Spanish  copper  coin, 
of  Moorish  origin  and  now  disused.  Its  value  was  less 
than  a  farthing,  or  half  a  cent. 

llaravi.  (ma-ru'vee.)  a  seaport  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  W.  Indies,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name. 

Mar'ble,  n.  [Fr.  marhre;  Lat.  marmnr ;  Gr.  marmaros, 
from  mannairo ,  to  flash,  to  gleam,  to  sparkle,  strength¬ 
ened  from  obsol.  mairo,  to  sparkle  ]  (Min.)  A  term  pro¬ 
perly  limited  to  the  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
have  a  granular  and  crystalline  texture  In  the  ordinary 
parlance  of  the  mason,  it  means  almost  any  rock  which I 
may  be  polished :  such  as  steatite,  serpentine,  breccia,  &c. 
The  use  of  M  for  ornamental  and  artistic  purposes  dates 
from  the  remotest  antiquity.  Italy  is  the  principal  M - 
producing  country  in  the  world;  the  far-famed  quarries 
of  Carrara  having  supplied  statuaries  with  this  »>eauti- 
ful  material  from  time  immemorial.  The  principal 
quarries  of  the  district  are  at  Carrara,  Mass*,  and  Sern- 
vezza,  and  produce  between  40,000  and  50,000  tons  per 
annum  of  white  and  colored  M.  La  Spezzia,  Moriti,  | 
Pisani,  Cainpiglia,  Elba.  Sienna,  and  Cerfalco,  also  pro¬ 
duce  M.  of  great  excellence  and  beauty,  hut  in  compara¬ 
tively  small  quantities.  The  principal  Italian  M.  are 
Carrara  (often  miscalled  Sicilian),  pure  white  Giallo 
antico ,  yellow,  more  or  less  veined;  Rosso  antico ,  blood- 


red,  and  speckled  with  white;  Portoro,  black,  with  gold 
rings  and  veins;  Bardiglin,  dove-colored,  and  veined; 
Lamachello,  dark  brown,  with  iridescent  particles;  Cipa- 
tin,  white,  with  green  lings  and  veins;  A/andeluto,  red, 
with  yellow  spots;  Brocutello  di  S>ena,  yellow,  with 
purple  spots;  and  Verde  antico,  clouded  green.  Parian 
M.  occurs  in  the  island  of  Paros,  and  is  almost  as  cele¬ 
brated  as  that  from  Carrara.  The  former  has  a  more  wavy 
look  than  the  latter;  for  which  reason  it  is  preferred  by 
many  sculptors  for  nude  statues.  Of  variegated  M.  there 
are  many  sorts  found  in  this  country  and  of  singular 
beauty,  but  generally  not  fit  for  sculpture.  The  pure 
white  M .,  nevertheless,  is  not  uncommon,  and,  iu  Ver¬ 
mont  especially,  the  quarries  of  Rutland  furnish  M.  of 
exceedingly  delicate  texture  and  purity  of  whiteness, 
the  blocks  being  large  and  sound,  and  quite  as  beautiful 
as  the  statuary  M.  of  Carrara.  The  objections  to  it  are 
that  it  is  harder  and  more  brittle  than  the  foreign.  M. 
is  largely  employed  in  the  U.  States  for  public  buildings 
and  the  fronts  of  stores  in  the  cities.  Among  the  most 
important  structures  of  it  are  the  Capitol  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Girard  College  iu  Philadelphia,  the  Custom-house 
at  Charleston.  S.  C.,  that  of  New  York,  and  the  City 
Hall  of  New  York. 

— Anything  made  of.  or  resembling,  marble;  a  stone  re¬ 
markable  for  some  inscription  or  sculpture;  a  little  ball 
or  marble  or  other  stony  substance,  used  by  boys  iu 
play. 

— -pi.  A  collection  of  antique  works  of  art  in  marble  ;  as, 
the  Elgin  Marbles. 

— a.  Made  of  marble;  8tained  or  veined  like  marble; 
variegated  in  color. 

*•  Pjgiuulums  marble  love  took  flesh  and  blood.”  —  Waller. 

— Having  the  characteristic  properties  of  marble;  cold; 
hard;  insensible. 

— v.  a  To  stain  or  vein  like  marble ;  to  variegate  in  color ; 
to  cloud. 

Mar'ble  Crock,  in  Kentucky, a  village  of  Jessamine  co. 

HIar'ble-oilj;o<l,  a.  Having  the  edges  variegated  or 
mottled  with  different  colors,  as  a  book. 

Hlar  hlehcnd,  in  Massachusetts,  a  seaport- town  of 
Essex  co.,  on  a  rocky  peninsula  of  the  same  name,  abt. 
18  m.  N.E.  of  Boston.  It  is  well  located  upon  one  of 
the  finest  harbors  along  the  coast,  and  has  an  extensive 
commerce.  There  are  also  many  manufactories,  and 
considerable  cod-fishing  is  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants. 
There  are  two  light-houses  at  the  S  E.  side  of  the  E  en¬ 
trance  to  the  harbor  known  as  the  Marblehead  Lioiits; 
Lat.  42°  30'  18"  N.,  Lon.  70°  50'  30"  W.  Pop.  abt.  Id, 000. 
June,  1877,  M.  was  visited  by  a  disastrous  fire,  which 
laid  in  ashes  a  large  part  of  this  thriving  place. 

Uar'ble-kearted,  a.  Hard-hearted ;  cruel ;  pitiless. 

Hlar'ble  Hill,  in  Missouri  a  post-vill.,  cap.  of  Bollin¬ 
ger  co.,  132}^  in.  S.  of  M.  Louis.  M.  //  is  built  ou  an  emi¬ 
nence,  the  foundation  of  which  is  said  to  he  a  solid  bed 
of  marble,  almost  equal  iu  quality  to  that  of  Vermont. 

Hlar'ble  Island,  an  island  of  British  N.  America,  iu 
Hudson’s  Bay,  Lat.  62°  30'  N  ,  Lon.  92°  W. 

Hlar'bleize,  v.  a.  To  stain  alter  the  manner  of  marble; 
to  marble. 

Hlar'ble-paper,  n.  Pappr  having  its  surface  varie¬ 
gated  with  colors  in  imitation  of  marble. 

Mar'bler.  w.  A  worker  upon  marble,  (r.)  —  One  who 
stains  or  mottles  after  the  manner  of  marble. 

Mar'hlctoo  n,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Ulster  co..  abt.  7  ui.  S.W.  of  Kingston;  pop.  of 
township  abt  5,800. 

Hlar'blin^*,  n  Art  or  practice  of  variegating  in  color, 
in  imitation  of  marble.  —  A  streaky  intermixture  of  fat 
and  lean  iu  flesh-meat,  presenting  a  marbled  appearance. 

Mar'bly,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  marble. 

Hlar'bur^;,  a  town  of  N.  Germany,  in  Hesse-Cnssel,  on 
the  Latin,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine,  50  m.  S.W.  of  Cassel, 
and  58  N.E.  of  Coblentz.  Its  university  was  founded  in 
1517,  and  contains  a  library  of  7OU00  vols.  P»p.  8,723. 

Hlar'burtf',  a  town  of  Austria,  prov.  of  Styria,  on  the 
Drave,  36  m.  S.E.  of  Gratz.  Manuf.  Leather  uud  roso- 
glio.  Pop.  9,uo0. 

Marc,  n.  [Fr.]  The  refuse  or  debris  of  grapes  after 
extraction  of  the  pulp. 

Hlarc,  Mark,  n.  [A.S.  marc;  Ger.  mark.]  In  Aus¬ 
tria,  a  weight  (for  gold  and  silver)  equal  to  9  oz.  troy. 
In  N.  Germany,  a  weight  equivalent  to  3,608  grains 
troy,  or  about  7}/£  oz. 

— In  Germany,  a  coin  (generally  called  the  Mark  Cur - 
rent )  worth  about  32  cents. 

Mar'casite,  n.  (Min.)  A  bisulphide  of  iron.  The 
term  M.  includes  several  varieties  of  Iron  Pyrites,  which 
have  been  named  after  the  form  they  present :  viz.. 
Cellular  Pyrites,  Cockscomb  Pyrites,  Hepatic  Pyrites 
or  Leberkies,  &e.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sul¬ 
phur,  sulphuric  acid,  and  sulphate  of  iron ;  but  not  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  the  ordinary  sulphide. 

Marca«nt'ic,  Marcasitical.  a.  Pertaining  to, 
containing,  or  resembling  marcasite. 

Marcas'sin,  n.  [Fr.]  (Her.)  A  young  wild  hoar. 

Marceau,  (mar-so',)  Francois  Sevekin  Desgraviers,  a 
celebrated  French  republican  general,  b.  at  Chartres, 
176‘,  whose  military  talents  were  only  equalled  by  his 
generosity  and  humanity  in  the  Vendean  war.  He  fell 
in  action  with  the  Austrians,  1796. 

Mar 'eel,  Etif.nnr,  the  patriotic  defender  of  Paris  after 
the  battle  of  Poictiers,  1356.  He  was  assassinated  in  1358. 

Marcel,  (St.,)  a  bishop  of  Paris.  I>.  440. 

Marcellene,  (marsel-l-m',)  in  Illinois,  a  post-village 
of  Adams  co.,  abt.  14  m.  N.  of  Quincy. 

Mareclli'iius.  a  pope  and  saint,  succeeded  Caius  in 
296.  He  signalized  himself  by  his  courage  in  a  severe 
persecution.  The  Donatists  charged  him  with  having 
sacrificed  to  idols;  from  which  accusation  ho  was  vin¬ 
dicated  by  Augustine.  D.  304. 
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Marccllon.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  town- 
siiip  of  Columbia  co. 

Marcol'lu*  I.,  I  ‘ope,  succeeded  Marcel  linns,  304.  The 
emperor  Maneutius  banished  him  from  Rome  for  ex¬ 
communicating  an  apostate.  D.3I0. 

Marcellus  II.,  succeeded  Julius  Ill.  in  1555,  but  died  a 
ft*\v  weeks  after  his  election. 

MarcolliiH.  the  name  of  several  noble  Unmans.  —  1. 
M  arcus  Claudius  Marcei.i.us,  famous  for  his  victories 
over  Hannibal  and  the  Gauls, slain  in  battle  against  the 
former  20*  b.  c. — 2.  M  arcus  Claudius  M  arcih  us,  of  the 
same  family,  an  opponent  of  Caviar  in  tin*  senate,  con 
sul  b.  c.  51,  assassinated  40.  — 3.  M  arcus  Claudius  M  \r- 
CELLU8,  called  the  Younger,  son  of  Cains  Marcello*  and 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  lie  was  adopted  by  the 
latter  and  married  to  his  daughter,  Julia,  but  died  aged 
eighteen.  23  B.  C. 

HaiTelliiH.  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Rush  co.,  abt.5  in. 
E.  of  Rushville. 

^larrelltis,  in  Inwa.  a  village  of  Washington  co. 

Marcel  I  iim.  in  Michigan ,  a  post-township  of  Cass  co. ; 
pop  abt  1,200. 

Marcel  In*.  in  New  York,  a  postvillage  and  township 
of  Onondaga  co.,  abt.  15  in.  E.  by  N.  of  Auburn  ;  pop.  of 
township,  abt.  4,0u0. 

Marcellus  falls,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Onondaga  co,  abt.  140  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

Marces'ccnt,  a.  [Lat  marcescenx,  marcesco,  to  decay.] 

( Bot .)  W  ithering;  fading;  decaying. 

M ;i itch  i bio,  a.  [Fr.J  Having  a  tendeucy  to  wither, 
fade,  or  decay. 

Marc;;*ra  via 'cote,  n.  pi.  (Hot.)  The  Marcgraria 
family,  a  small  order  of  plants,  alliance  Guttiferales 
Diao.  Oblique  glandular  petals,  numerous  naked  seeds, 
and  long  distinct  styles.  —  There  are  four  genera  and 
20  species,  generally  natives  of  equinoctial  America. 
Little  is  known  of  their  properties.  Marcgravia  urn- 
belUita  is  said  to  bo  diuretic  and  antisyphilitic.  Curi¬ 
ous  pitcher-like  bracts  occur  in  some  of  the  genera 

Marcll,  ( martsh ,)  n.  fLat.  Martins .  Mars.]  (Calendar.) 
The  name  of  the  third  month  of  our  year,  containing 
thirty-one  days.  It  was  so  named,  according  to  tradi¬ 
tion.  by  Romulus,  in  honor  of  his  father  Mars,  and  was 
the  first  month  of  the  Roman  year;  ami,  indeed,  till  the 
alteration  of  the  style  in  1752,  the  legal  year  in  Eng¬ 
land  commenced  >»n  the  25th  of  March. 

March,  v.  n.  [Kr.  marcher ;  8p.  marrhar ;  It.  mar - 
ciare.  The  Fr.  is  from  marche,,  step,  limit,  coniine;  L 
Lat.  marca.  short,  limit,  bound;  Sansk.  murg ,  to  go  in 
quest  of.]  To  move  by  regular  or  measured  steps  ;  to 
move  by  steps  and  in  order,  as  sold i el’s  ;  to  move  in  a 
military  style. — To  walk  or  move  in  a  grave,  stately, 
or  deliberate  manner. 

— r.  a.  To  cause  to  move,  ns  an  army;  to  cause  to  move 
in  order  or  regular  procession. 

“  March  them  again  in  fair  array."  —  Prior. 

— n.  [Fr.  marche.  |  The  walk  or  movement  of  soldiers  in 
regular  order  from  one  place  to  another.  It  consists 
of  three  cadences:  1,  slow  time,  in  which  75  paces  are 
taken  in  a  minute;  2,  quick  time,  in  which  110  paces 
are  taken  in  a  minute  ;  3,  double  time,  in  which  150 
steps  are  taken  in  a  minute.  In  slow  or  quick  time  a 
pace  is  30  inches,  in  double  time  30  inches.  —  Also  a 
signal  for  troops  to  move;  a  particular  beat  of  drum. 

— A  grave,  solemn,  stately,  or  deliberate  walk,  gait,  or 
movement;  measured  and  regular  advance;  progres¬ 
sion;  as,  the  march  of  intellect.  —  Distance  traversed; 
as,  a  march  of  six  leagues. 

(Mus.)  A  military  air  in  double  time,  played  by  pul¬ 
satile  and  infiatile  instruments,  to  regulate  the  steps 
ami  enliven  the  spirits  of  soldiers.  A  march  ought 
always  to  he  written  in  common  time, beginning  with  a 
broken  bar  with  an  odd  crotchet  or  quaver.  On  parade 
occasions,  it  is  played  in  slow,  but  for  ordinary  march¬ 
ing  in  quick  time.  Although  properly  belonging  to 
martial  music,  the  march  has  long  since  obtained  ad* 
mission  into  all  kinds  of  music,  and  is  adapted  to  every 
kind  of  instrument.  Thus,  we  find  it  in  the  compose 
tions  of  the  greatest  masters  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  march 
in  "Wilhelm  Tell;”  the  religious  mar- h  in  Mozart's 
“  Zaiiberflote,”  and  in  Gluck's  "Alceste,”  the  “Wedding 
March”  of  Mendelssohn;  the  u  Dead  March”  in  Han¬ 
del's  oratorio  of  “Saul,”  and  the  admirable  “Funeral 
Marches  ”  of  Beethoven. 

March,  or  Morana.  a  river  of  Austria,  flowing 
through  Moravia,  and  after  a  course  of  1*0  m.  joining 
the  Danube  8  m.  W.  of  Presburg.  It  is  navigable  50  in. 
from  the  Danube  to  Presburg. 

March,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge,  on  the 
Nene.  25  m.  N.W.  of  Cambridge;  pap.  6,900. 

Marchant  ia'ceas  n.  pi.  ( Hot )  The  Liverwort  fam., 
a  small  order  of  plants,  alliance  Muscale.s.  Diao.  Spore- 
cases  valveless,  or  bursting  irregularly,  without  oper¬ 
culum,  but  with  elaters.  The  order  includes  15  genera 
and  20  species,  natives  of  damp,  shady  places  in  all  cli¬ 
mates,  and  generally  useless. 

Marche,  (marsh,)  an  obi  prov.  of  France,  now  firming 
the  dept  of  Creuse. 

Marclieiia,  (mar-chai'na,)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of 
Seville,  .‘53  m  S.E.  of  Seville  city.  Manuf.  Woollens.  In 
the  vicinity  are  sulphur  baths  much  resorted  to  by  in¬ 
valids.  Prtp.  14,000. 

Marcli'er,  n.  One  who  marches.  —  The  governor  or 
officer  defending  the  marches  of  a  territory;  as,  “  the 
lords  marchers  had  royal  liberties.” — Davies. 

March'es,  n.  pi.  [Norm,  marches,  frontier.  See  Mark.] 
Marks  by  which  boundaries,  limits,  Ac.  are  indicated  ; 
borders,  particularly  the  confines  of  England  on  the  side 
of  Scotland  or  Wales  — See  Border  (The). 

March'licl«l,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Washington  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  350. 


Marcliiali  ,  or  Marchial.v.  (Tiif.  Man  in  the  Iron! 

M  ask.)  ( French  Hist.)  A  mysterious  state,  prisoner  in 
France,  who  always  wore  a  black  velvet  mask,  which 
completely  concealed  his  face.  He  was  at  first  confined 
at  Pignerol  in  1079;  thence  removed  to  Exilles  in  1681 ; 
t«»  the  island  of  St.  Marguerite  in  1687  ;  and  finally, 
Sept.  18,  1698,  to  tin*  Bastile.  where  he  died  Nov.  19, 
1703.  He  was  everywhere  attended  by  M.  do  St.  Mars; 
and  although  the  slightest  attempt  on  his  part  to  reveal 
his  real  name  would  have  met  with  instant  death,  he 
was  uniformly  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and 
indulgence.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  identity  of  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask.  Some 
affirm  that  he  was  the  Duke  of  Venuandois  (who  died 
in  camp  in  1683),  a  natural  brother  of  the  dauphin. 
Voltaire  published  an  account  of  him  in  1751.  In  1759 
it  was  announced  that  he  was  the  Duke  of  Beaufort: 
and  in  1768  St.  Foix  suggested  that  he  was  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  who  had  been  executed  in  England.  He  was 
also  reported  to  bean  illegitimate  son  of  Anneof  Austria, 
by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  or  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  He  is 
again  said  to  have  been  an  elder  and  also  a  twin  brother 
of  Louis  XIV.  The  last  theory  on  the  subject  appeared 
in  1*37,  and  suggested  that  he  was  the  statesman  Fou- 
quet,  whose  death  was  believed  to  have  occurred  just 
before  the  mysterious  prisoner  arrived  at  Pignerol.  It  is 
now  generally  admitted,  though  without  very  satis¬ 
factory  evidence,  that  the  mysterious  prisoner  was,  as 
announced  in  a  letter  by  a  Baron  d’ II eiss  in  1770,  Count 
Matthioli,  minister  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  Having 
broken  faith  with  Louis  XIV.,  Count  Matthioli  was 
lured  to  the  French  frontier,  arrested.  May  2,  1679,  and 
imprisoned  at  Pignerol.  This  opinion  is  sustained  by 

M.  Marius  Topiu,  in  bis  book  “The  Man  with  the  Iron 
Mask,”  published  in  1*70. 

Mai cell  i  ii“,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  march  ;  as,  in  marching 
order. 

Marching  Regiment.  (Mil.)  A  regiment  placed  in 
active  service. 

Marchioness,  ( mur'shun-es ,)  n.  [L.  Lat.  marchio- 
nissa,  marcionissa  ;  Fr.  marquise.  See  M  \RqUls.J  The 
wife  or  widow  of  a  marquis  ;  a  lady  having  t lie  rank  and 
dignity  of  a  marquis. 

M  111*1*11  '-maul,  a.  Fool-hardy;  excessively  rash. 

March'-paue,  n.  A  kind  of  sweet  bread  or  biscuit. 

March '-war<l,  n.  A  marcher. 

Marciamis,  (mar-shi-ai'nus.)  emperor  of  Rome  after 
the  death  of  Theodosius  II.,  450,  was  a  Thracian  of  ob¬ 
scure  origin.  Ilis  reign,  which  lasted  but  6  months, 
was  marked  by  peaceful  and  energetic  measures.  D.  457.  j 

Marcion,  a  Gnostic  teacher  of  the  2d  cent.,  n.  at  Si¬ 
nope,  in  Pontns.  Ilis  father,  according  to  some  reports, 
not,  however,  well  authenticated,  was  a  bishop  of  the 
Church  in  that  place.  His  belief  in  Oriental  and  dual- 
istic  gnosticism,  incrusted  with  other  and  similar  spec¬ 
ulations,  was  deemed  by  him  compatible  with  belief  in 
Christianity,  and  he  attempted  to  form  an  heterogeneous 
theology  out  of  both  materials.  He  assumed  as  articles 
of  his  creed,  the  eternity  of  matter — the  existence  of 
a  benign  and  holy  Deity  —  ami  of  a  Demiurge  little 
less  than  God  in  might,  but  dark  and  malignant,  and 
having  his  appropriate  sphere  in  an  attempted  domin¬ 
ion  over  matter,  for  he  created  man,  was  the  actual 
God  of  the  Jewish  race,  and  was  to  be  finally  overcome 
by  the  Messiah.  Jesus,  according  to  Marcioil,  had  not, 
and  could  not  have  a  real  humanity,  for  all  matter  is 
essentially  sinful.  These  notions  are  the  crude  effects 
of  an  earnest  mystic  mind  to  resolve  inscrutable  mys¬ 
teries  by  the  creation  of  figments  not  only  incompre¬ 
hensible,  but  inconsistent  and  baseless.  Marcion  re¬ 
ceived  as  canonical  only  the  writings  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  though  he  had  a  gospel  which  appears  to  havej 
been  an  interpolated  copy  of  that  of  Luke.  To  this  her¬ 
esy  was  joined  an  austere  and  vigorous  asceticism,  by 
which  victory  over  appetite  was  to  be  finally  secured. 

Marcion  ists,  n.  pi.  (Reel.  Hist.)  A  branch  of  the 
Kuchiles,  or  Massalians,  and  a  distinct  sect  from  the 
Marcionites,  were  thus  named  from  Marcia  mis  Trape- 
zit.i,  who,  in  thetimeof  Justinian  1.,  (527-565), observed 
the  Sabbath  as  a  fast. 

Marcid,  ( mar's  id .)  a.  Pining;  lean;  withered;  as, 
“  murcid .  dying  herbs.”  —  Drydrn. 

Marcid'ity,  n.  [L.  Lat.  marciditas.]  Extreme  at¬ 
tenuation  ;  meagreness. 

Mar'cionites,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect  of  heretics 
founded  by  Marcion,  (q*  v.) 

Marcoman  ni,  n. pi.  ( Anc .  Hist.)  The  name  Marc- 
o-inanni,  t.  e..  Men  of  the  Marches  or  Frontier,  or  Bor¬ 
derers,  was  given  by  the  Romans  to  various  tribes  on 
the  confines  of  Germany.  Some  hordes  under  this  name 
were  driven  out  of  Gaul  by  Julius  Caesar,  b.  c.  5*.  Ma- 
robodmis  formed  a  league  against  these  tribes,  and  con¬ 
cluded  a  treaty  with  Tiberius  (afterwards  emperor),  in 
the  year  6.  The  Cherusci  defeated  the  Marcomanni  in 
17,  and  a  peace  was  mediated  between  them  by  Drusus. 
Douiitian  made  war  upon  them,  and  was  defeated  in  90. 
In  alliance  with  other  tribes  they  invaded  the  Roman 
empire  in  166,  when  a  war  commenced  which  was  not 
brought  to  a  close  until  ISO.  They  ravaged  Italy  in 
270.  The  last  notice  of  the  Marcomanni  is  in  451,  when 
they  formed  a  contingent  of  the  army  with  which  Attila 
invaded  Gaul  and  Italy. 

Mar  co  I'o'lo.  See  Polo. 

Marro'sians,  n.  pi.  (Reel.  Hist.)  The  followers  of 
Marcus  and  Calarbasus,  who  adopted  the  Valentinian 
system,  and  are  said  to  have  anointed  their  dead,  arose 
in  the  2d  century. 

Marcoilf,  (St.,)  (mar-koof',)  two  small  islands  off  the 

N.  coast  of  France,  dept,  of  Manche,  defending  the  road¬ 
steads  off  Cape  La  Hogue. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  a  Roman  empe- 
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ror,  celebrated  for  his  wisdom,  learning,  and  virtue,  b.  at 
Ronr.e,  a.  d.  121,  was  the  son  of  Annins  Verus.  He  whs 
adopted  by  Antoninus  Pius  in  138,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  M.  iElius  Aurelius  Veins  Cwsar.  In  139, 
Antoninus  becoming  emperor,  associated  him  in  the 
administration.  Marcus  Aurelius  married  Faustina, 
a  daughter  of  Antoninus,  in  146,  and  succeeded  his 
adopted  father  in  161.  He  associated  with  himself  in 
the  empire  Lucius  Com  modus,  who  died  iti  169.  Ilis  reign 
was  disturbed  by  many  insurrections,  and  by  inroads 
of  the  German  tribes  of  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi, 
and  other  northern  barbarians.  Though  he  preferred 
peace,  lie  was  almost  continually  involved  in  war,  in 
which  he  was  generally  victorious.  In  176.  lie  visited 
Syria,  Egypt,  Athens,  &<:.  I).  180.  The  Antonine column, 
which  stands  at  Rome  in  the  P.azza  Colonna,  was  erect¬ 
ed  to  his  memory  by  Com  mod  ns.  He  was  prejudiced 
against  the  Christians,  and  the  cruel  persecutions  which 
they  suffered  in  his  reign  is  perhaps  the  only  stain  on 
his  memory.  In  philosophy  lie  was  a  disciple  oft  lie  Sto¬ 
ics,  of  which  sect  he  became  an  illustrious  ornament  by 
his  practice  as  well  as  by  bis  writings.  His  thoughts 
and  doctrines  were  recorded  by  himself  in  a  Greek 
work,  called  Meditations ,  which  is  considered  an  ex¬ 
cellent  manual  of  moral  discipline. 

Mar'cus  Hook,  in  Pennsylvania.  a  village  of  Dela¬ 
ware  co.,  about  l'*  m.  S.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Mar'ey,  Randolph  B ,  an  American  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers,  father-in-law  to  General  McClellan,  b.  in 
Massachusetts  about  1813.  graduated  at  West  Point,  en¬ 
tered  the  lT.  S.  Army.  1832,  and  rose  by  successive  steps 
to  the  rank  of  major  before  the  civil  war  broke  out.  He 
w  as  appointed  inspector-general  of  the  Army  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac.  Aug.  9,  1861.  and  a  brigadier-general  of  volun¬ 
teers.  Sept.  23.  When  General  McClellan  was  removed 
from  the  command  of  the  Army  of  tin*  Potomac. General 
Marcy,  who  belonged  to  his  personal  staff,  returned  to 
his  former  position  of  inspector-general,  with  the  rank 
of  colonel,  and  1ms  since  lived  in  retirement  with  his 
family. 

Mar'ey,  in  Indiana, a  post-village  of  La  Grange  co., abt. 
40  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Mar'ey,  in  Iowa .  a  village  and  township  of  Boone  co., 
abt.  3*  m.  N. N.W.  of  Des  Moines. 

Mar'ey,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Oneida  co. ; 

pop.  abt.  *2,^00. 

Mar  ry,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Waukesha  co., 
abt  15  m.  W.N.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

Mar'diKville,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Talladega  co., 
al*t.  110  ni.  E.  by  N.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Marda  niii*.  a  celebrated  Persian  general,  son  of  the 
satrap  Gobryas,  and  cousin  of  Xerxes,  com inamled  the 
first  Persian  armament  sent  against  Greece,  b.  c.  492, 
when  a  storm  at  Mount  Atlios  destroyed  his  Meet,  and 
his  army  was  beaten  in  Macedonia.  He  accompanied 
Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  of  which  he  had  been 
the  chief  promoter;  and  after  the  I  attle  of  Salamis, 
and  the  return  of  Xerxes  to  Asia.  M  irdonius  was  left  in 
occupation  at  Athens,  which  lie  held  for  ten  months. 
He  was  defeated  by  Pausauias,  and  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Platcea,  b.  c.  479. 

Mure.  n.  [A.  S.  myre,  mere;  Ger.  miihrr ;  Sued,  mum'; 
Armor,  march,  a  horse.]  The  female  of  the  horse. — 
See  KquiDjE,  and  ID  rse. 

Mare's  nest.  Anything  exceedingly  absurd  or  im¬ 
probable;  a  hoax  ;  as,  to  find  a  mare’s  nest. 

Mare's  toil .  (  Meteor  )  A  cloud  leseiubling  a  horse’s 
tail,  and  portending  rain. 

(  Bot.)  See  1 1 1  p PUR  is. 

Mare.  r>.  [A.  S.  mara,  incnlms.]  (Med.)  Same  as 
Nu.htm  \re.  q.  v. 

Mn're.  an  island  of  Brazil,  in  the  Bay  of  Bahia  (All 
Saints  Bay),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pitunga,  about  15  m- 
N.  by  E  of  Bahia. 

Mare  Island,  in  California ,  Solano  co.,  in  the  Bay  of 
San  Pablo.  See  Supplement. 

Harem  me  (ma-ruiin'meh,)  the  name  given  in  Italy  to 
certain  unhealthy  strips  of  marshy  and  fenny  land, 
where  the  exhalation  so  contaminates  the  surrounding 
air  as  to  induce  fever  and  many  dangerous  maladies. 
One  of  these,  about  10  ni.  in  breadth,  runs  along  the 
coast  from  the  north  of  Lucca,  as  far  as  the  River 
Pescia;  this  is  called  the  Tuscan  Mammilla.  The  Roman 
begins  at  the  other  bank  of  the  Pescia,  and  runs  for  120 
miles  south  of  Terraciun  on  the  Neapolitan  frontier. 
Though  much  has  of  late  years  been  done  to  drain  these 
deadly  marshes,  they  are  still  fraught  with  a  fearful 
amount  of  sickness  and  death. 

Maren  go,  a  village  of  N.  Italy,  prov  of  Alexandria, 
near  the  Bormida.  3  in.  S.E.  of  Alexandria.  M.  was  the 
scene  of  a  memorable  battle,  in  which  a  French  army, 
commanded  by  Bonaparte,  and  numbering  somewhat 
more  than  20,000  men.  defeated  and  routed  32,000  Aus¬ 
trians  under  General  Melas.  on  June  14,  1800. 

Mareil'gO,  in  Alabama,  a  \V.  by  S.  cn. ;  area,  abt  1.060 
s«|.  m.  Rivers.  Tombigbee  and  Black  Warrior  rivers, 
besides  several  creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  very 
t.  i  tile.  Cap.  Linden. 

Maren  go,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
McHenry  co.,  abt.  65  m.  W.N.W.  of  Chicago;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  2.000. 

Marcnggo,  in  Inwa ,  a  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of 
Iowa  c<>.,  abt.  85  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Davenport;  pop.  of 
township  2,133. 

Marengo,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  of 

j  Calhoun  co.,  abt.  6  in.  E.  of  Marshall ;  pop.  of  township 
abt.  1,600. 

MareiitfO,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Faribault  co.,  abt. 

|  40  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Mankato. 

I  Marengo,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co., 

j  abt.  14  m.  N.E.  of  Geneva. 
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Mftremios,  ( ma-ren\) a  seaport-town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Charente  Inlerieure,  25  in.  S.  of  La  Rochelle;  pop.  5,000. 
a  lake  of  Egypt.  See  Makaotis. 

Marcsrlial.  (mar' shah)  «.  [Fr.J  A  military  officer  of 
the  highest  rank  ;  a  marshal ;  as,  a  mareschal  ol  France. 

9Iargitriawny  River,  rises  on  the  S.  slope  of  the 
Green  .Mountains  in  Oxford  co.,  Maine,  and  flowing  S. 
by  W.  into  New  Hampshire,  receives  the  Waters  of  Lake 
Umhagog,atid  then  takes  the  name  of  A  ndroscoggin.  q.  v. 

Mar  garate,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  margaric 
acid  and  a  base. 

Mar'garet,  queen  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden, 
who  is  often  called  “the  Semiramis  of  the  North,”  was 
the  daughter  of  Waldemar  III  .  king  off Denmark,  and 
was  born  at  Copenhagen,  1353.  In  1363  she  was  married 
to  Unco,  king  of  Norway,  youngest  son  of  Magnus  Eric- 
son,  in  whose  person  the  governments  of  Sweden,  Nor¬ 
way,  and  Scania  had  been  invested  many  years  before. 
The  marriage  of  Haco  with  M  took  place  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  great  political  difficulty, and  it  occasioned  the 
banishment  of  twenty-four  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Swedish  barons,  by  whom  Magnus  and  his  sou  were 
afterwards  deposed,  and  Albert  of  Mecklenburg  placed 
on  the  throne.  While  the  country  was  suffering  from 
the  oppression  of  this  foreign  government,  Margaret 
lost,  in  1375,  her  father,  Waldemar;  in  1380,  her  husband, 
Haco;  and  in  1387,  her  son,  Olave  —  events  which  left 
her  queen  regnant  in  Norway,  regent  in  Denmark,  and 
in  a  situation  to  receive  overtures  from  the  Swedes. 
With  a  spirit  ami  ambition  natural  to  her,  Margaret  at 
once  furnished  her  adherents  with  troops,  and  supplies 
of  war,  and  the  victory  of  Felkoiping,  won  by  the  high 
marshal  of  Sweden,  Eric  Kielson,  Sept.  21,  1389,  threw 
open  the  kingdom  to  her.  The  union  of  the  three  king¬ 
doms  was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Calmar,  where  the 
spiritual  and  tenipoial  barons  assembled  for  that  pur- 
p  *§e,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1397  ;  Eric  of  Pomerania,  the 
grand-nephew  of  Margaret,  being  elected  her  successor 
as  the  future  sovereign  of  Sweden.  She  died  in  the  port 
of  Fleiisburg,  on  board  a  vessel  in  which  she  had  em¬ 
barked  for  Denmark.  Oct.  28,  141 L.  Her  memory  has 
been  execrated  in  Sweden,  where  the  union  was  never 
popular,  and  in  about  the  same  measure  that  her  politi¬ 
cal  virtues  have  been  extolled  in  Denmark. 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Ren5  king  of 
Sicily,  and  wife  of  Henry  VI.  king  of  England,  u.  abt. 
1425,  and  was  married  to  Henry  in  1445.  In  the  civil 
wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  she 
displayed  the  character  of  a  heroine.  Her  husband 
being  Liken  prisoner,  in  1455,  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
she  levied  forces,  set  Ilenry  at  liberty,  and  entered  Lon¬ 
don  in  triumph.  But,  in  1460,  her  army  was  defeated 
at  Northampton,  and  Henry  again  became  a  prisoner; 
the  queen,  however,  escaped  into  Scotland,  and  collected 
another  army,  with  which  she  marched  against  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Wakefield.  She 
next  defeated  Warwick  at  the  second  battle  of  St. 
Albans;  hut  being  routed  at  Towton.  she  fled  to  France, 
to  implore  succor  from  Louis  XI.,  who  refused  her  any 
assistance.  This  intrepid  woman  then  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land.  where  she  was  joined  by  several  of  her  party,  but 
was  defeated  at  Hexam.  Ill  1471  she  was  taken  prisoner, 
and,  in  1475,  she  purchased  her  liberty  by  a  large  ran¬ 
som.  She  then  returned  to  France, where  she  died,  in  1482. 

Mar'garet  of  Navarre*  daughter  of  Henri  II.  of 
France,  was  b.  in  15o2.  and  ranked  as  one  of  the  greatest 
beauties  of  her  age,  with  talents  and  accomplishments 
corresponding  to  the  charms  of  her  person.  She  married, 
in  1572,  Henry,  then  prince  of  Bearn,  but  afterwards 
Henri  IV.  of  France.  It  was  at  the  time  of  tkecelebration 
of  this  marriage  at  Paris  that  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  was  perpetrated,  and  .1/.  narrowly  escaped.  It 
was  a  marriage  of  policy,  and  not  of  affection;  M.  was 
gay  and  fond  of  dissipation,  and  on  Henri’s  accession  to 
the  throne,  he  proposed  to  dissolve  their  marriage,  to 
which  she  consented,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  suit¬ 
able  pension;  and,  having  returned  to  Paris,  lived  in 
great  splendor  and  dissipation  till  her  death,  in  1615,  at 
the  age  of  6-3.  Some  very  agreeable  poems  by  her  are 
extant,  ami  her  Me  moires  are  extremely  curious. 

Mar'garet  of  Valois,  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  sister 
to  Francis  I..  king  of  France,  b.  1492,  was  the  daughter 
of  Charles  of  Orleans,  duke  d’Angouleme.  In  150J  she 
married  Charles, duke  d  Alemjoti,  two  years  after  whose 
death  she  became  the  wife  of  Henri  d’Albret,  king  of 
Navarre,  by  whom  she  had  Jeanne  d’Albret,  mother  of 
Henri  IV.  Margaret  assisted  her  husband  in  improving 
his  dominions,  and  she  greatly  encouraged  the  Protes¬ 
tants  Besides  other  works,  she  wrote  the  Heptameron , 
a  collection  of  Liles,  after  the  manner,  and  with  more 
than  the  license  of  Boccaccio.  I).  1549. 

Mar'^arctsiville,  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  post -village  of 
Northampton  co.,  about  150  in.  N.E  by  E.  of  Raleigh. 

Mar;jaret'la,  in  Illinois ,  a  village  of  Clarke  co.,  about 
110  in.  E  by  8.  of  Springfield. 

Margnretta.  in  Nebraska,  a  village  of  Lancaster  co., 
about  50  m.  S.NV.  of  Omaha  City. 

Margaretta,  in  Ohio ,  a  township  of  Erie  co. ;  pop. 
about  1,892. 

Mar'paretville,  or  Margarettsville,  in  New  York, 
a  post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  about  11  in.  E.  of  Delhi. 

Marg-ar'ic  Ac*i<l,  n.  [From  Or.  margarm ,  a  pearl.] 
(Che  in.)  A  fatty  acid,  supposed  at  one  time  to  be  distinct, 
but  ascertained  by  Ileintz  to  be  a  mixture  of  one  part 
of  stearic  acid  and  nine  or  ten  of  palmitic  acid.  It  is 
a  singular  fact,  that,  although  the  melting-point  of 
stearic  acid  is  159°  Fahr.,  and  that  of  palmitic  acid 
143*6°  Fahr.,  yet  the  mixture  of  the  two  melts  at  140° 
Fahr.  Form.  C^II^C^. 

Mar  garin.  n.  ( Chem .)  A  neutral  fat,  at  one  time 
supposed  to  be  distinct,  but  now  ascertained  to  be  a 
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mixture  of  stearine  and  palmitin.  It  is  so  called  on 
account  of  its  crystallizing  in  pearly  scales. 

Margari  ta,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  5  in.  N.  of 
Parga ;  pop.  5,500. 

Margari  ta,  (Santa,)  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  42 
m.  N.VV.  of  Uirgenti ;  pop.  7,000. 

Margarita,  {mar-ya-ree'ta,)  an  island  of  Venezuela,  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  about  30  m.  N.  ofCumaim;  Lat.  11° 
N.,  Lon  64°  \V.  It  has  an  area  of  about  600  sq.  ill.,  and 
consists  properly  of  two  elevated  portions  ot  unequal 
size,  connected  by  a  long,  low  isthmus.  The  soil  along 
the  coasts  is  sandy  and  sterile,  but  the  interior  is  very 
fertile,  and,  besides  the  usual  tropical  fruits,  produces 
maize,  sugar, coffee,  ami  cotton  in  abundance.  The  chief 
towns  are  Assumption  (the  capital),  hi  the  interior,  and! 
Pain pata r,  ou  the  S.  coast  The  latter  has  a  good  liar-! 
bur,  and  the  inhabitants  have  an  active  trade  w  ith  thei 
W.  India  Islands,  as  well  as  along  the  adjacent  coast.  I 
The  island  receives  its  name  from  the  pearls  formerly) 
procured  there  in  large  numbers.  Discovered  by  Co¬ 
lumbus  in  1498. 

Margarita,  an  island  of  Mexico,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
off  l lie  coast  of  Lower  California;  Lat.  24°  18'  N.,  Lon. 
ttl°  14'  W.  A /vo,  about  360  sq.  in. 

Margaritacooiis,  (- td'she-u *,)  a.  Resembling  pearl ; 
belonging  to  pearl ;  pearly. 

Mar'garite,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
lime,  and  soda;  —  so  named  from  its  pearly  lustre. 

Margarif 'ic,  a.  [Fr.  margaritique.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  partaking  of  the  qualities  of,  pearl. 

MargaritiTerous,  a.  Yielding  pearls. 

Margaro'tlite,  n.  {Min.)  A  hydrated  variety  of  mica, 
with  a  pearly  lustre. 

Mar  gate,  a  watering-place  of  England,  co.  of  Kent, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  16  in.  E  N.E.  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  65  m.  E.  of  London  ;  pop.  9,700. 

Mar'gay,  n.  (Zobl.)  The  Ft  lit  Ugrina,  a  species  of 
wildcat,  native  of  8.  America. 

Marge,  ( mSrj ,)  Mar'gent,  n.  A  margin,  brink, edge,! 
or  verge. 

Mar'gent,  r.  n.  To  margin,  as  the  pages  of  a  book.  (R  )i 

Mar'gin,  (-jin.)  n.  [Fr  .marge;  It.  margin  :  Lat  .maryo,\ 
margims,  akin  to  Ar.  mars ,  a  margin.]  That  which 
bounds  or  borders  anything;  the  edge,  border,  brink, 
verge,  brim,  rim  ;  as,  the  margin  of  a  river.  —  The  edge 
of  the  leaf  or  page  of  a  book  left  blank,  or  filled  w  ith 
notes. 

((bm.)  The  differential  value  of  an  article  between' 
cost-price  and  salable  value;  as,  to  leave  a  margin  j 
lor  profit. 

(Arch.)  The  flat  part  of  the  stile  aud  rail  of  framed) 
work.  (Sometimes  called  lock-rail.) 

(Hot.)  See  Leaf. 

(Printing.)  The  arrangement  of  the  pages  in  a  sheet 
at  proper  distances  from  each  other,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  paper;  so  that  when  the  sheet  is  printed  and 
folded,  the  border  of  white  paper  round  them  shall  be 
regular  and  uniform  in  every  leaf  of  the  book. 

— v.  a.  To  furnish  with  a  margin;  to  border;  to  leave 
space  to  be  filled  up  by  anticipated  profit. 

— To  enter  in  the  margin  of  a  page. 

Mar'ginal,  a.  [Fr.J  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a  mar¬ 
gin. —  Written,  printed,  or  entered  in  the  margin;  as, 
marginal  notes. 

Marginalia,  n.  pi.  Marginal  notes  or  memoranda. 

Mar  ginally,  adv.  In  the  margin  of  a  page. 

>iar'ginate.  Mar 'gin  a  ted,  a.  [Lat.  marginatus.] 
Possessing  a  margin. 

M  ar  got,  n.  (Zobl.)  An  American  fish  of  the  perch 

•  kind. —  Wright. 

Mar'grayate,  Mar'graviate,  n.  [Ger.  mark- 
grafscha/t.)  The  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  margrave. 

Mar  grave,  ?t.  [Ger.  mark graf  count  of  the  mark.]' 
(Her  )  A  title  originany  bestowed  on  a  commander  in¬ 
ti  usted  with  the  protection  of  a  mark ,  or  country  on  I 
the  frontier.  Marks  and  margraves  begin  to  appear  in 
history  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  In  rank, 
margraves  stood  r/xt  to  the  kings  and  emperors,  and 
above  the  dukes  in  whose  country  the  murgraviate  was 
established.  In  some  cases,  however,  several  margraves 
were  dependent  upon  the  dukes.  In  the  12th  century 
margraviates  became  hereditary,  and  the  rank  of  mar¬ 
grave  was  equal  to  that  of  the  prince  of  the  empire, 
standing  between  counts  and  dukes  in  the  German  em¬ 
pire. 

Margravine,  n.  [Ger.  markgriifn.]  The  wife  or 
consort  of  a  margrave. 

Mar  guerite,  the  French  name  correspondent  to  the 
English  Margaret. 

Mari'a  <  Iiristina.  queen-dowager  of  Spain,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Francis  I.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  b.  at  Naples, 
1*06,  was  married  to  Ferdinand  VII  ol  Spain,  1829. 
Ferdinand  D.  1833,  and  by  his  testament  his  widow  was 
appointed  guardian  of  her  children  — the  young  Queen 
Isabella  and  the  Infanta  Maria  Louisa,  now  Duchess  de 
Montpensier  —  and  also  regent,  till  the  young  queen 
should  attain  the  nge  of  eighteen  years.  A  civil  war 
broke  out,  the  adherents  of  Don  Carlos  seeking  to  place 
him  on  the  throne.  The  event  of  this  war,  which  con¬ 
tinued  till  1840,  was  long  doubtful,  and  Spain  was  fear¬ 
fully  desolated  by  contending  armies;  but  the  queen- 
mother  seemed  indifferent  to  everything  except  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Don  Fernando  Mufioz.  one  of  the  royal  body¬ 
guard,  whom  she  made  her  chamberlain,  and  with  whom 
she  was  united,  in  1833,  in  a  morganatic  marriage, 
which,  however,  was  kept  hidden,  while  her  connection 
with  him  was  no  secret.  She  has  had  ten  children  by 
him.  A  conspiracy,  which  broke  out  on  the  night  of 
August  13, 1836,  exposed  Mufioz  to  great  danger,  and  led 
the  queen-mother  to  concede  a  constitution  to  Spain. 
Her  practice  as  regent  was  to  adopt  the  course  agreeable 
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to  the  minister  of  the  day,  and  thus  her  government 
was  despotic  under  one  ministry  and  liberal  under 
another.  A  popular  commotion,  caused  by  the  law  re¬ 
specting  the  Ayuutamieiitus,  obliged  her  to  give  to  the 
prime  minister  Espartero,  October  10,  1840,  a  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  regency,  aud  then  to  retire  to  France;  but  she 
continued  to  interfere  from  her  place  of  retirement  in 
the  affairs  of  Spain.  After  the  fall  of  Espartero,  she  re¬ 
turned  to  Madrid,  in  1843,  and  in  October,  1844,  her 
marriage  with  Mufioz,  who  was  now  made  Duke  of  Ri- 
anzares,  was  publicly  solemnized.  In  July,  1864,  a  new 
revolution  expelled  her  from  the  country. and  sheagain 
took  refuge  in  France,  but  returned  to  Spain  some  time 
after,  was  again  expelled,  aud  died  iu  exile,  1878. 

Mari'a  «ta  Cilo'rln,  queen  of  Portugal,  daughter  of 
the  emperor  of  Brazil,  l)<»m  Pedro  I.,  by  his  first  consort, 
the  archduchess  Leopoldhio  of  Austria,  was  born  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  1819.  On  the  death  of  her  grandfather, 
John  VI.,  she  was  designated  successor  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal,  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  renunciation  executed 
by  Pedro,  one  of  the  provisions  of  which  was,  that, 
upon  coming  of  nge,  she  should  marry  her  father’* 
brother,  Dorn  Miguel,  whom  it  was  desirable  to  satisfy 
by  such  arrangement.  \\  lien  Doin  Miguel  had  accepted 
of  this  arrangement,  and  received  the  regency,  the  young 
queen  left  Brazil,  in  1828,  to  sail  for  Europe.  Miguel 
had,  meanwhile  (June  30,  1828),  declared  himself  abso¬ 
lute  king  of  Portugal,  and  forbade  the  queen  to  land. 
She  was  now  compelled  to  retire  to  England,  w  here  she 
was  received  by  the  court  as  lawful  queen  of  Portugal, 
but  found  no  actual  support,  t lie  ministry  of  the  day  se¬ 
cretly  favoring  the  usurper.  In  1829  she  returned  to 
Rio  Janeiro,  with  Amelia  of  Leuchtenberg,  her  subse¬ 
quent  stepmother,  and  lived  there  until  1831,  when  her 
father  lound  himself  compelled  to  resign  the  crown  of 
Brazil  to  his  son  Pedro  II.  She  then  resided  in  Paris, 
while  her  father  waged  war  tor  her  rights  in  Portugal; 
and  after  the  taking  of  Lisbon,  in  September.  1833.  she 
made  her  entry  into  that  city.  Pedro  now  administered 
tlie  government  as  regent  and  guardian  of  his  daughter. 
His  power,  however,  was  soon  exhausted:  ami  when,  on 
September  18,  1834.  lie  announced  to  the  Cories  that  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  conduct  the  government,  that  as¬ 
sembly  declared  the  queen  of  full  age,  by  which  means 
the  intrigues  of  the  competitors  for  the  regency  were 
defeated.  In  1834  6he  was  married  to  Duke  Chafles-Au- 
giiste- Eugene -Napoleon,  of  Leuchtenberg,  who  was 
made  commander  of  the  army,  and  was  likely  to  become 
popular,  when  lie  died  suddenly,  March  28,  1835.  On 
April  9,  1836.  she  was  married  a  second  time,  to  Duke 
Ferdinand,  son  of  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg.  who,  upon 
the  birth  of  a  crown-prince,  was  named  king.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  ten  years  the  corruptions  of  the 
government,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Ca¬ 
brals,  the  suppression  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the 
increase  of  taxes,  irritated  a  large  portion  ol  the  nation. 
In  May,  1846,  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  Upper  Minho, 
j  and  was  only  finally  suppressed  by  the  intervention  of 
a  British  fleet.  In  1851,  when  the  Duke  de  Sddanha 
carried  out  a  military  revolution,  Donna  Maria  yielded 
with  a  very  bad  grace  to  the  necessities  of  her  position. 
Though  of  the  royal  blood  of  Portugal,  she  never  se¬ 
cured  the  affections  of  her  people,  and  her  troubled 
career  was  an  unremitting  scene  of  paltry  intrigues  at 
court,  and  of  discontent  rising  into  rebellion  through¬ 
out  the  country.  D  1853. 

Mari'a  <loI  Ooci«Icii'te,  (Maria  Brooks.)  an  Amer¬ 
ican  poetess,  B.  at  Medtord,  Mass.,  abt.  1795.  Iler  maiden 
name  was  Gowen,  and  she  married  Mr.  Brooks,  a  Boston 
merchant ;  but  she  is  chiefly  known  under  the  name  of 
“Maria  del  Occidente,”  which  she  first  received  from 
Mr.  Southey.  Her  best  poem  is  Zopluel ,  or  the  Bride  of 
Seven.  D.  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  1 845. 

Mari  'a  l-oni  sa.  Empress  of  the  French,  wife  of  Na¬ 
poleon  I..  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  empe¬ 
ror  of  Austria,  and  of  his  second  wife,  Maria  Theresa  of 
Naples,  and  was  B.  1791.  In  1810  she  was  married  to 
the  emperor,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power;  in  1811 
she  presented  her  husband  with  a  son — afterwards  called 
King  of  Rome —  to  the  great  jc”  of  the  French  nation  ; 
and,  in  1S13,  on  his  departure  to  the  army,  she  was 
nominated  regent.  In  1814  she  refused  coldly  to  accom¬ 
pany  Napoleon  to  Elba,  on  the  plea  of  ill-health ;  and 
having  obtained,  by  treaty  with  the  allied  powers,  the 
duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  &c  ,  she  repaired  thither 
with  her  chamberlain,  Count  Neipperg,  for  whom  she 
had  conceived  an  attachment,  and  whom  she  subse¬ 
quently  married.  D.  1847. 

Mariaiil'ne,  an  unfortunate  Jewish  princess,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Aristobulus,  and  of  llyrcanus  the  high- 
priest,  and  wife  of  Herod  the  Great.  Her  history  is  re¬ 
lated  by  Josephus  in  his  Antiquities ,  commencing  at 
Book  XV.,  from  which  it  appears  that  Herod  was  exces¬ 
sively  fond  of  her.  She  was  condemned  to  death,  by 
the  machinations  of  Salome,  her  husband’s  sister,  on  a 
false  charge  of  adultery,  b  c.  28.  She  r.:et  her  fate  with 
an  air  of  grandeur  and  intrepidity  worthy  of  her  noble 
ancestry,  and  was  bitterly  lamented  by  the  king  atter 
her  decease.  —  A  notlier  Mariamnf.,  wife  of  Herod,  was 
the  daughter  of  Simon,  the  high-priest,  and  mother  of 
Ilerod-Philip,  who  married  Ilerodias. 

Marian,  a.  Belonging  or  having  reference  to  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary,  or  to  Mary,  Queen  of  England;  as,  a  Marian 
martyr. —  Fuller. 

Maria'na,  Juan,  a  celebrated  Spanish  historian,  was  n 
at  Talavera,  1536.  and,  at  the  age  of  17,  entered  the  onlet 
of  Jesuits.  His  best  work  is  The  History  of  Spain,  tba 
style  of  which,  says  Ticknor,  is  unrivalled  among  Span¬ 
ish  prose  compositions.  I>.  1623. 

Maria  na,  or  Marian'na,  a  city  of  Brazil,  abt.  45  r*. 
N.E.  of  Oure  Preto;  pop.  6,500. 
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Marian  na.  in  Plnrvla ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Jackson 
co.,  a  lit.  7-  m.  W.N.W.  of  Tallahassee. 

Marianne'  I*laii<ls.  S.-e  Lvurones. 

Mari  a's,  all  island  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  lying  3  m. 
off  the  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land;  Lat.  42°  42'  S., 
Lon.  143°  29'  E. 

Mari 'as  I, as  Tres,'  (  The  Three  Marys.)  Three  islamU 
of  Mexico,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  otf  the  coast  of  Jalisco, 
between  Lat.  21°  and  22°  N.,  and  Lon  1D6°  and  106°  30' 

W  The  largest  has  an  area  of  abt.  120  sip  m.  They  were 
discovered  by  Diego  de  Mendoza  in  1532. 

Mari'a's  Kiver.  in  Mon' ana.  Territory ,  enters  the 
Missouri  River  below  Fort  Benton,  from  the  N.W. 

Maria  Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
archduchess  of  Austria,  and  empress  of  Germany,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  was  born  at  Vienna,  1717, 
and,  in  17:16.  married  Duke  Francis  Stephen  of  Lorraine, 
who,  ill  1737,  became  grand*duke  of  Tuscany.  The  day 
after  her  father’s  death,  in  1740,  she  ascended  the  throne 
of  Hungary.  Bohemia,  and  Austria,  and  declared  her 
husband  joint  ruler.  The  elector,  Charles  Albert  of 
Bavaria,  supported  by  France,  laid  claim  to  the  Aus¬ 
trian  hereditary  territories,  and  the  Elector  of  Cologne 
and  the  Elector-Palatine  would  likewise  notacknowledge 
her  succession.  Her  states  were  invaded  at  the  same 
time  by  Frederick  the  Great  and  by  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria;  and  being  compelled  to  fly  to  Presburg.  sbe 
convoked  the  diet,  and  there  threw  herself  upon  the 
sympathy  of  her  Hungarian  subjects;  to  whom,  —  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  beautiful  poetic  story  universally  circu¬ 
lated  for  more  than  a  century,  but  now,  like  so  many 
others,  believed  to  be  a  myth,  — with  her  child  in  her 
arms,  she  made  this  pathetic  address:  *•  Abandoned  by 
my  friends,  persecuted  by  my  enemies,  attacked  by  my 
nearest  relations,  I  have  no  other  resource  than  in  your 
fidelity,  your  courage,  and  your  constancy;  I  commit 
to  your  "hands  the  child  of  your  king.”  The  youth,  the 
beauty,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  queen  made  a  deep 
impression.  The  magnates  drew  their  satires,  and  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  Moriamur  pro  rege  nostro  Maria  Theresia.” 
Till  then  she  b  id  preserved  a  calm,  majestic  demeanor; 
but  their  fidelity  and  courage  overcame  her  feelings, 
and  she  gave  way  to  them  in  tears.  Such  is  the  well- 
known  tale;  and  though  it  may  no  longer  pass,  as  it 
stands,  for  truth,  yet  the  main  statement  is  true,  that 
the  queen  did  meet  the  Hungarian  Diet  — that  her  babe 
was  brought  in  — and  that  the  uprising  in  her  favor 
was  voted  with  enthusiasm,  and  became  a  fact.  The 
troops  furnished  by  Hungary,  by  their  mode  of  warfare 
and  their  ferocity,  spread  terror  at  first  through  the 
German  and  French  armies.  In  the  meantime  the 
allies  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  made  a  separate  peace  with  the  empress.  The 
general  opinion  that  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
depended  upon  the  continuance  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
induced  England  to  arm  for  M.  T  :  Holland  paid  her 
subsidies:  and  after  the  death  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  in 
1743.  the  cause  of  Austria  triumphed  throughout  Europe. 
Reverses,  however,  followed;  and  all  the  belligerents 
becoming  desirous  of  peace,  the  treaty  of  Aix-Ia-Cha- 
pelle  was  concluded  in  17 is,  by  which  Maria  lheresa 
was  secured  in  her  rights.  In  1756  this  claim  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  who,  having  discovered 
that  secret  plans  were  being  formed  for  a  combined 
attack  on  him,  resolved  to  be  beforehand  with  his  foes, 
and  marched  into  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  and  began  the 
Seven  Years’  War.  In  1765  the  Emperor  Francis  died, 
which  caused  the  empress  deep  and  lasting  distress  In 
1772  she  joined  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  Empress 
Catharine  in  the  dismemberment  of  Poland.  By  the 
death  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  in 
1777  war  was  rekindled  between  Austria  and  Prussia, 
but  Was  terminated  in  1779.  by  the  peace  of  Teschen 
which  added  to  the  former  state  a  small  portion  of 
Bavaria.  Maria  Theresa  founded  and  improved  schools, 
universities,  and  academies,  and  granted  prizes  to  the 
students.  She  rewarded,  also,  those  who  made  any 
important  improvements  in  the  arts,  and  turned  her 
attention  particularly  to  agriculture.  Sbe  also  reformed 
many  abuses  in  the  Church  ;  suppressed  the  Inquisition 
at  Milan  abolished  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  prohibited  , 
the  admission  of  individuals  of  both  sexes  as  members 
of  convents  before  the  age  of  25  years.  She  also 
abolished  the  rack  in  all  her  states,  and  D.  1 60.  aged  63 
with  a  just  claim  to  the  reputation  of  many  royal  and 
domestic  virtues.  ,  „  ,  ,  .... 

Maria  Theresa.  (Order  of.)  (Her.)  A  military 
order  of  Austria,  founded  in  1757. 

Mari'atown.  a  village  of  Lpper  Canada,  abt.  29  m. 

8.W.  of  Prescott.  .  .  ,  _  ,  . 

Mari'aville,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.. 

Ma’ri'aville.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Schenec¬ 
tady  co..  abt.  27  m.  IV.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

Mariazell,  or  Zell,  (ma-re&lsel ,)  a  market-town  of 
Stvria,near  the  limits  of  Austria. 58  miles  from  \  lenna. 
It"  is  noted  for  a  shrine  containing  an  image  of  the 
Virgin,  which  attracts  thither  about  100,000  pilgrims 

Marion!  (  nfn  'rrpia,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  20  m.  E.  of 

Marie  Alexander  Thomas,  a  celebrated  French  advo- 
caJe  B.  1797.  at  Auxrrre.  Venue  Afier  the  revolution 

of  lajk  M.  who  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  ol  Dep¬ 
uties  since  1642.  was  the  first  to  declare  in  the  silting 
of  Feb  21,  the  illegality  of  the  proposed  regency,  and 
to  suggest  a  provisional  government,  in  which  be  took 
mrt  becoming  Minister  of  Public  Murks,  and  organiz- 
imi  the  national  workshops.  After  the  insurrection  of 
June  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly  Jf  who  belonged  to  the  more  moderate  section 


of  the  Republican  party,  supported  the  prosecution  of 
Louis  Blanc  and  Caussi’diere.  After  the  election  of  Dec. 
10  he  united  himself  more  closely  with  the  Democratic 
party :  but.  not  being  re-elected  to  the  Legislature  in 
1849,  he  resumed  his  place  at  the  Bar,  securing  a  largely 
increased  amount  of  practice.  In  1800  lie  was  re-elected 
a  member  of  the  council  of  his  order  tor  the  thirtieth 
time,  and  in  1863  was  returned  to  the  Corps  Legislatif 
as  Opposition  candidate  by  a  large  majority  of  votes. 
D  1870. 

a  r  ie  A  n  toi  net  t  e', archduchessof  A  us!  rui and  queen 
of  France,  B.  at  Vienna,  Nov.  2,  1755,  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Francis  I.,  and  the  celebrated  Maria 
Theresa.  To  a  beautiful  person,  and  a  cultivated  mind, 
she  added  the  charms  of  gentleness  and  feminine  grace; 
not,  however,  without  a  largo  measure  of  courage  and 
decisive  energy,  making  her  the  worthy  daughter  of  her 
imperial  mother;  and  when  she  left  Vienna  for  Ver¬ 
sailles,  in  1770,  when  only  15  years  of  age,  to  give  her 
hand  to  the  young  duke  of  Berri,  afterwards  Louis  XV  1 
of  France,  the  capital  of  her  uative  land  was  filled  with 
sorrow.  When  her  husband  ascended  the  throne,  in 
1774,  she  gained  the  affections  of  the  people  by  repeated 
acts  of  generosity.  It  was,  however,  soon  observed  that 
her  natural  liveliness  and  freedom  of  manner  brought 
upou  her  the  scandal  of  her  enemies  about  the  court. 


Fig.  1708.  —  marie  Antoinette. 

An  extraordinary  occurrence  added  fresh  force  to 
calumny, and  tarnished  the  fair  name  of  the  queen.  This 
was  the  affair  of  the  “  Diamond  Necklace.”  in  which  the 
Cardinal  Louis  de  Rohan,  the  great  quack  Cagliostro, 
and  a  certain  Countess  de  Laniotte  were  the  chief  actors. 
The  jewellers  demanded  the  payment  of  an  immense 
price  for  the  necklace,  which  had  been  purchased  in  the 
name  of  the  queen.  In  the  examination  which  she 
demanded,  it  was  proved  that  she  had  never  ordered  it. 
A  lady  of  her  size  and  complexion  had  passed  herself 
off  for  the  queen,  and  at  midnight  had  a  meeting  with 
the  cardinal  in  the  park  of  Versailles.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this,  the  enemies  of  the  queen  succeeded  in  casting  a 
stigma  on  her;  and  the  credulous  people  laid  every  pub¬ 
lic  disaster  to  her  charge.  It  was  certain  that  she  had 
great  influence  over  the  king,  and  that  she  constantly 
opposed  such  measures  of  reform  as  had  been  proposed. 
Her  unpopularity  increased,  and  the  general  indigna¬ 
tion  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  enthusiastic 
reception  given  her  at  the  Guard's  ball,  on  the  1st  Oct., 
1789,  where  the  white  Bourbon  cockades  were  worn, 
and  the  national  cockade  was  trampled  under  foot.  The 
insurrection  of  women,  and  the  attack  on  Versailles 
followed  in  a  few  days.  To  put  a  stop  to  the  scene  of 
outrage,  the  king  and  queen  showed  themselves,  with 
both  their  children,  in  the  balcony.  This  spectacle  made 
a  momentary  impression  ;  but  soon  the  cry  resounded. 
No  children!  the  queen  —  the  queen  alone  !  She  instantly 
put  her  son  and  daughter  into  the  arms  of  the  king,  and 
returned  to  the  balcony  alone.  This  unexpected  courage 
pacified  the  mob;  and  their  threats  were  followed  by 
shouts  of  Vive  la  Ecine.  It  was  the  queen  who  advised 
the  flight  of  the  royal  family  from  Paris  in  June,  1791, 
which^ended  in  their  capture  and  return  At  bourth 
came  the  fatal 
10th  of  August, 

1792.  Prepared 
for  the  worst, 
the  queen  ex- 
e  r  t  e  d  all  hei 
power  to  induct 
the  king  t< 
meet  deatl 
8 word  in  hand  ;! 
but  he  thought 
resistance  was 
in  vain,  and 
was  led  with 
his  consort  be¬ 
fore  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Assem¬ 
bly,  where  she 
heard  his  depo¬ 
sition  announc¬ 
ed,  and.then  ac¬ 
companied  him 

to  the  prison  Fig.  1709.  —  the  concikhc.eiue. 
of  the  Temple.  (The  prisnn  of  Marie  Antoinette.) 
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There,  deprived  of  every  semblance  of  royalty,  and  bereft 
of  every  comfort,  she  displayed  the  magnanimity  of  a  he¬ 
roine,  and  the  patient  endurance  of  a  martyr.  In  Jan., 
1793,  she  had  a  parting  interview  with  her  husband,  on 
whom  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed  by  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  In  Aug.  following  she  was  removed  to  the  Concierge- 
rie,  and  in  October  ?Jie  was  brought  before  the  i evolu¬ 
tionary  tribunal.  She  was  charged  with  having  dissi¬ 
pated  the  finances,  exhausted  the  public  treasury,  cor¬ 
responded  with  the  foreign  enemies  of  France,  and  fa¬ 
vored  its  domestic  foes.  She  replied  with  firmness  and 
decision,  and  a  just  indignation;  and  she  heard  her 
sentence  pronounced  with  perfect  calmness.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  when  she  ascended  the  cart  which  con¬ 
veyed  her  to  the  scaffold,  it  was  observed  that  grief  had 
distorted  her  features,  and  in  the  damp,  unwholesome 
prison  she  had  almost  lost  one  of  her  eyes.  Troops 
lined  the  road,  a  priest  accompanied  her.  but  she  spoke 
little.  There  were  shouts  of  l  ire  la  Ftpvbliqne,  and 
A  has  la  tyrannic ,  but  she  was  unmoved.  A  glimpse  of 
the  Tuileries,  however,  keenly  touched  her.  Her  head 
was  quickly  severed  by  the  guillotine,  and  shown  to  the 
people,  who  redoubled  their  diabolical  shouts  of  exul¬ 
tation.  Thus  perished  M.  Antoinette  in  the  38th  year 
of  her  age,  Oct.  16,  1793.  Collections  of  her  letters  have 
recently  been  published  by  the  Comte  de  Ilumolstein, 
and  M.  Feuillet  de  Com  lies.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that 
many  of  the  letters  included  in  these  collections  are 
forgeries. 

Marie-Aiix-Mines,  (- o-mecn a  town  of  France, 
dept.  Haut  Rhine,  14  m.  from  Colmar.  Munuf.  Cotton 
goods  and  hosiery.  Fop.  12,000. 

Mario  <le  II (^dicis.  [It.  Maria  de ’  Medici.]  ( me'de - 
sess'.)  Queen  of  France,  b.  at  Florence,  1573,  was  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Francis  I.,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  married 
Henry  IV  of  France,  in  1600.  The  union  was  rendered 
unhappy  in  consequence  of  the  jealous,  obstinate,  and 
violent  character  of  the  queen;  but  although  she  was 
constantly  quarrelling  with  Henry,  the  most  reliable 
historians  acquit  her  of  the  odious  charge  with  which 
gome  writers  have  sought  to  brand  her  —  that  of  being 
privy  to  the  king’s  murder.  On  the  death  of  Henry 
IV..  in  1610.  she  was  named  regent;  but  her  adminis¬ 
tration  was  disgraced  by  the  countenance  she  afforded 
to  unworthy  favorites  She  even  quarrelled  with  her 
son,  afterwards  Louis  XIII.,  who  was  compelled  to  quit 
the  court.  A  reconciliation  was,  however,  effected  be¬ 
tween  them  by  Richelieu.  That  minister  subsequently 
forced  her  to  leave  France.  The  remainder  of  her  life 
was  spent  in  exile.  In  1642  her  death  took  place  at 
Cologne,  where  she  had  resided  almost  without  the 
common  necessaries  of  life. 

Marie  Galante,  ( ga-lont ',)  a  French  W.  India  island, 
between  Guadaloupe  and  Dominica.  Area,  abt.  60  sq. 
m.  Chief  products.  Coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and  cocoa. 
Chief  town ,  Basseterre.  Fop.  14,000. 

M  a  riel.  (ma-rc-tV ,)  a  seaport-town  on  the  N.W.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Cuba.  abt.  20  in.  W.  of  Havana;  Lat. 
23°  2'  N.,  Lon.  82°  47'  W.  Pop.  1,600. 

Mari'enber$;\  a  town  of  N.  Germany,  in  Saxony,  35 
|  m.  from  Dresden.  Manvf.  Lace  and  linens.  Ftp.  5,000. 
Mari'eiilmrgr.  a  tow  n  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  W  Prussia, 

1  on  the  Nogat,  27  m.  S  K.  of  Dantzic.  It  was  the  seat  of 
the  grand-masters  of  the  Teutonic  Order  for  nearly  two 
centuries.  F<p.  7,900. 

Marien wenler.  (- en-rair'der ,)  a  town  of  Prussia, 
prov.  of  W.  Prussia,  on  the  Nogat. 44  ni.  S  E.  of  Dantzic. 
Munuf.  Woollens,  Ac.  Fop.  10,500. 

Maries,  in  Missouri,  a  central  co.;  aiea.  abt.  550  sq.  m. 
/? tiers.  Gasconade  River,  and  several  large  creeks.  Sur¬ 
face,  billy:  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Copper,  lead,  and  iron. 
Cap.  Vienna.  Ftp  about  6.0C0. 

Marie.  iSt.,)  (ma're,)  a  town  of  France,  dept. of  Basses- 
}  Pyrenees,  near  Oleron  ;  pop.  4,t00. 

Marietta,  ( ma-re-el'ta ,)  in  Georgia,  n  post-village,  cap. 

of  Cobb  co.,  abt.  20  m  N.W.  of  Atlanta  ;  pop.  abt.  2,680. 
Mariet  ta,  in  Illinois .  a  post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  abt. 
13  m.  N.W.  of  Lewistown. 

Mariet  ta,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Shelby  co., abt. 
35  m  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Mariet'ta.  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Mar¬ 
shall  co.,  abt.  50  m.  N.E.of  Des  Moines;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  932. 

Mariet'ta.  in  Kansas ,  a  village  of  Marshall  co.,  on  the 
I  Big  Blue  River,  abt.  9  m.  below  Marysville. 
Mariet'ta.  in  Mississipjn ,  a  village  of  Itawamba  co., 
abt.  33  ni.  S.  of  Corinth. 

Mariet'ta,  in  Missouri, a  village  of  Holt  co.,  abt.  45  m. 
N.W.  of  St.  Joseph. 

—  A  village  of  Worth  co.,  abt.  60  m.  N.N.E.  of  St.  Joseph. 
Mariet'ta,  in  Nebraska,  a  village  of  Otoe  ro.,  on  the 
Missouri  River,  abt.  3  m.  below  Nebraska  City . 
Mariet'ta.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Onondaga 
co.,  abt.  145  m.  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

Mariet'ta.  in  Ohio,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Washington 
co..  on  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  rivers,  abt.  115  m.  S.E. 

|  of  Columbus;  pop.  abt.  8,r00.  D t  to  the  oldest  town 
in  the  State,  having  been  settled  in  1/88  by  New  Eng¬ 
landers,  under  Gen.  R.  Putnam,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Marie  Antoinette.  .  -  T 

Mariet  ta,  in  Pennsylvania .  a  post-borough  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  co  abt.  26  m  S.E.  of  Harrisburg;  pop.  abt.  2,186. 
Mariet  ta,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Crawford 
co. ;  p°p-  abt.  680. 

Mariet'ta  Fur'nace,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of 
Lancaster  co.  .  rT  a 

Mariss’enoiis.  (md-n/e-nus,)  a.  [Lat.  marc ,  the  sea, 
and  genere ,  to  generate.]  Produced  by  the  sea. 
Mariana  no,  ( ma-reen-ya'no ,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  in 
Lombardy,  on  the  Lambro,  10  m.  S.E.  of  Milan;  pop. 
6  000.  Francis  I.  defeated  an  allied  German,  Italian,  and 
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Swiss  army,  under  the  command  of  Maximilian  I.,  at 
this  village,  Sept.  13  and  14, 1515.  After  this  victory,  Bay¬ 
ard  ((]. v.)  was  knighted  by  the  French  king,  on  the  field. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  battle  of  the  Giants  and  of  St. 
Donato.  —  A  second  encounter,  near  the  same  place,  is 
better  known  as  the  battle  of  Pavia.  —  The  French  and 
Sardinians  defeated  the  Austrians  here,  June  8,  1859. 

Mar'i^olri,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Calendula. 

M.  Window.  (Arch.)  A  rose-window. 

Marigot,  (!Le,)  (7-ehnna-ree-go',)  a  village  on  the  N.E. 
coast  of  the  Island  of  Martinique,  W.  Indies. 

Hlarigot',  (Fe,)  a  village  on  the  N.  coast,  and  cap.  of  the 
French  portion  of  the  Island  of  St.  Martin,  W.  Indies. 

Marigot/  «les  Itoscanx,  (da-ro-zo',) a  village  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  Island  of  St.  Lucia,  W.  Indies. 

HI  aria’ll  ail  a,  an  island  of  the  Bahama  group,  W. 
Indies;  Lat.  22°  *23'  N.,  Lon.  72°  55'  W. :  arm.  abt.  80  sq. 
m.  The  strait  between  this  island  and  that  of  Acklin 
is  known  as  Marihuana  Passage. 

HEariTla.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Erie  oo.,  abt.  18  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Buffalo;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  3,500. 

Mar'igrapli.  n.  [From  Lat. mare,  sea,  and  Gr.  graphein , 
to  write.]  An  apparatus  for  making  permanent  registry 
of  the  height  of  the  tides. 

Mari  moil '<la,  n.  (Zoo/.)  See  Ateles. 

HI  ar ill.  ( ma-reen' , )  a  W.N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  San  Pablo.  Area.  abt.  500  sq.  m. 

Marin,  in  California,  a  W.N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  San  Pablo  Bay,  and  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Area.  abt.  500  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Cortft  Madera,  San  Antonio, 
San  Geronirao.  and  some  other  small  streams.  Surface . 
diversified;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  San  Rafael. 
Pop.  abt.  25,000. 

Hlariai,  ( I^e,)  ( leh-ma-rang '.)  an  island  on  the  S. coast  of 
the  island  of  Martinique,  abt.  16  m.  S.E.  of  Port  Royal; 
pop.  3,500. 

Mari'nn,  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Marathon  co. ;  pop.  331. 

Marine,  ( ma-reen ',)  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  in armus ,  from  mare, 
the  sea  =  Ger.  and  A.  S.  meer\  Sansk.  vdri,  water.]  Per¬ 
taining  or  having  reference  to  the  sea;  transacted  at 
sea;  done  on  the  ocean;  naval;  nautical;  as,  marine 
shells,  the  marine  Department,  marine  affairs,  &c. 

(Genii)  Formed  by  the  action  of  currents,  or  tidal 
waves;  as,  marine  deposits. 

Marine  Corps.  See  Marine,  (the  noun.) 

Marine  Engine.  (Mach.)  A  steam-engine  to  propel 
&8hip.  There  are  various  kinds,  —  as  the  beam,  direct- 
acting,  trunk,  oscillating,  high-pressure,  &c. 

Marine  Soap ,  a  kind  of  soap  prepared  for  washing 
with  sea-water. 

— n.  A  soldier  who  serves  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  and 
fights  naval  engagements. —  The  collective  shipping  of  a 
country;  the  sum  of  naval  or  nautical  affairs  or  in¬ 
terests  ;  as,  the  minister  of  marine,  tbe  mercantile 
marine ,  Ac. 

Marine,  ( ma-reen ',)  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Madi¬ 
son  co.,  abt.  22  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Alton. 

Marine,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Washington  co.,  on  the  St  Croix  River,  abt.  11  m.  above 
Stillwater  ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  451. —  The  name  of  the 
post-office  is  Marine  Mills. 

Marine  Mills,  in  Minnesota.  See  Marine. 

Marine  Mills,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  St.  Croix  co., 
abt  18  m.  N.  of  Hudson. 

Ma  r'iner,  n.  [Fr.  marinier ,  from  Lat.  mare ,  the  sea.]  A 
seaman  :  a  sailor  ;  a  voyager  ;  one  whose  occupation  is  to 
assist  in  navigating  ships. 

Marinsroii  in.  (ma-rang-g  wang' , )  in  Louisiana,  a  small 
bayou  flowing  into  Grand  River  from  Iberville  parish. 

Marin  ilia,  ( ma-ra-neel'ya ,)  a  town  of  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  abt.  50  m.  S.E.  of  Antioquia;  pop. 
abt.  4,915. 

Mari  no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  States  of  the  Church, 
near  Lake  Albano,  12  in.  from  Rome;  pop.  5,000. 

Mari'no  Falie'ro.  See  Faliero. 

Hlariiiora'ina,  n.  [Lat.  mari/ms,  and  Gr.  orama,  view.] 
A  sea-piece :  a  representation  or  view  of  the  sea. 

Mari'no,  (San.)  one  of  the  smallest  and  most  ancient 
states  of  Europe,  situate  in  Central  Italy,  province  of 
Urbino,  15  miles  S.W  of  Rimini,  and  26  miles  N.W.  of 
U rhino ;  Lat.  43°  50'  N..  Lon.  12°  21'  24"  E.  It  consists 
of  a  capital  and  several  villages,  situated  on  a  plateau 
2,000  feet  in  height,  while  the  small  territory  that  sur¬ 
rounds  it  only  covers  an  area  of  27  square  miles.  The 
chief  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture,  but 
tbe  manufacture  of  silk  is  carried  on  to  some  extent. 
The  government  is  a  republic,  composed  of  300  Anziani, 
or  elders,  who  choose  the  members  of  the  executive  to  i 
the  number  of  12,  the  whole  being  elected  by  tbe  people , 
and  they  in  turn  choose  their  president,  or  Gonfaloniere, 
who  continues  in  office  for  only  three  months.  A  for¬ 
eigner  is  always  chosen  to  administer  justice,  and  con¬ 
tinues  in  office  for  three  years,  never  again  ln*ing  elected. 
This  is  the  oldest  and,  next  to  Momco,  the  smallest 
state  in  Europe.  Pop.  1874,7,816. 

Mar  io,  Giuseppe,  (Marquis  de  Candia,)  a  singer,  b.  at 
Turin,  1808,  received  an  excellent  musical  education, 
entered  the  Sardinian  army  as  an  officer  in  1830,  resigned 
his  commission,  and  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  his  ad¬ 
mirable  tenor  voice  gained  him  his  first  <'ngagement  at 
the  opera,  at  1,500  francs  per  month.  The  Marquis  de 
Candia,  on  accepting  it,  changed  his  name  to  Mario,  and 
after  two  years1  study  at  the  ••Conservatoire,”  made  his 
debOt,  Dec.  2,  1838,  in  the  opera  of ‘‘Robert  le  Liable.” 
His  career  has  been  most  triumphant;  he  has  taken  a 
principal  part  in  all  the  great  operas  of  the  time,  and 
has  become  extremely  popular  all  over  Europe.  In  his 
private  capacity  he  is  esteemed  for  his  large-handed  lib¬ 
erality  to  the  poor,  and  his  noble  assistance  to  struggling 
artists.  He  was  the  husband  of  Giulia  Grisi,  (q.  v.) 


1  Mariol'ater,  n.  A  worshipper  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Mariol'atry,  n.  [Gr.  Maria,  and  latrcia.  adoration.] 
( Theol.)  A  name  given  by  Protestant  writers  to  the 
worship  paid  by  Roman  Catholics  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
This  name  is  intended  to  imply  that  the  Catholic  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Virgin  is  the  supreme  worship  of  latreia, 
or  adoration,  which  Catholics  earnestly  disclaim;  al¬ 
though,  from  her  relation  to  our  Lord,  they  hold  her 
worship,  which  they  style  hyperdulia,  to  be  higher  than 
that  of  all  other  saints. 

Hlar'ion,  Francis,  an  American  Revolutionary  general, 
u.  near  Georgetown,  S  C.,  in  1732.  llis  education  was 
very  limited,  and  he  was  brought  up  as  a  farmer.  In 
1759,  ho  joined  the  militia  of  S.  Carolina  as  a  volunteer 
cavalry-man,  in  the  war  w[th  the  Ch^rokees,  lasting  3 
years,  and  in  which  he  particularly  distinguished  him¬ 
self.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  in 
1775,  M.  was  elected  to  Congress,  but  did  n<>t  shine  in 
that  political  arena  M.  shortly  afterwards  obtained  the 
command  of  a  company  in  the  regiment  of  Col.  William 
Moultrie,  taking  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  capture  of 
Fort  Johnson, 
and  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the 
forts  at  Dor¬ 
chester  and  Sul¬ 
livan’s  Island. 

In  1777,  he  was 
dispatched  with 
COO  men  to  the 
defence  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  where  lie 
served  until 
that  State  was 
overrun  by  the 
British.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time 
that  elapsed  af¬ 
ter  the  ill-ad¬ 
vised  attack  of 
the  American 
forces  on  Sa-  Fig.  1710. — gen.  marion. 

vannah,  and 

the  subsequent  capture  of  Charleston,  S.  Carolina,  by 
the  British,  M.,  now  an  invalid,  owing  to  the  accidental 
breaking  of  a  leg,  was  conveyed  from  place  to  place 
to  avoid  capture.  But  when  lie  grew  able  for  service, 
he  gathered  a  band  of  young  patriots  about  him,  and 
formed  that  brigade  which  afterwards  became  so  famous 
for  its  partisan  exploits.  With  these  he  offered  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  Gen.  Gates,  and  assisted  to  rescue  from  the  British 
the  remnants  of  that  general's  force,  as  also  the  prison¬ 
ers  captured  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Camden,  iu  1780. 
M.  was  now  promoted  to  brigadiership;  but  his  com¬ 
mand  varied,  according  to  the  emergencies  of  the  times, 
from  20  to  1,200  men.  From  this  period,  and  with  such 
soldiers  that  wholly  devoted  themselves  to  the  cause  of 
their  country,  dates  the  long  series  of  adventurous 
marches,  forays,  surprises,  and  sharp  encounters  which 
distinguished  J/.’s  brigade  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war.  He  succeeded  in  baffling  the  pursuit  of  the 
British  general  Tarleton,  who  was  sent  with  an  over¬ 
whelming  force  after  him.  In  1781,  Gen.  Greene  super¬ 
seding  Gates,  and  appreciating  the  courage  and  services 
of  M .,  acted  in  cooperation  with  the  latter,  and  permit¬ 
ted  his  brigade  to  join  the  main  army  or  act  separately, 
as  occasion  required,  capturing  convoys,  cutting  off  de¬ 
tachments,  and  skirmishing  with  bodies  too  numerous  to 
attack  in  a  pitched  battle.  When  General  Greene  was 
driven  from  the  State  by  Cornwallis,  M.  still  remained, 
carrying  his  predatory  warfare  even  to  the  gates  of 
Charleston.  In  this  campaign,  he  defeated  several  de¬ 
tachments  sent  by  Cornwallis  in  pursuit  of  him.  He  also 
rendered  efficient  service  in  the  battle  of  Eutaw,  and 
pursued  the  British  in  their  retreat  to  Charleston;  and 
by  his  untiling  vigilance  kept  the  latter’s  army  iu 
Charleston  until  the  termination  of  hostilities.  He  dis¬ 
banded  his  brigade  after  the  evacuation  of  the  British, 
in  1782,  and  taking  a  tender  leave  of  his  followers,  by 
whom  he  was  beloved,  returned  in  almost  a  state  of 
poverty  to  his  original  avocation  of  a  farmer.  He  was 
subsequently  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  in  1790 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  for  framing  a  new 
State  constitution.  D.  in  1795. 

Marion,  (mar'e.-on,)  in  Alabama,  a  N.W.  co.,  adjoin¬ 
ing  Mississippi ;  area.  abt.  1,180  sq.m.  Rivers.  Butta- 
hatchie  and  Sipsey  rivers.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  generally 
fertile.  Cap.  Pikeville.  Pop.  abt.  13,000. 

Mar  lon,  in  Arkansas,  a  N.  co.,  adjoining  Missouri; 
area,  abt.  700  sq.  m.  Rivers.  White  River,  and  several 
of  its  tributaries.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Min. 
Lead  in  great  quantity,  and  a  very  beautiful  quality  of 
yellow,  variegated  marble.  Cap.Yellville.  Pop.  abt.  7,000. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Crittenden  co.,  abt.  10  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Memphis. 

— A  township  of  White  co. 

Hlar'ion,  in  Florida,  a  N. central  co.  of  the  peninsula: 
area,  abt  2,200  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ocklawha  and  Withla- 
coochee  rivers.  Surface ,  mostly  level  ;  soil .  fertile,  pro¬ 
ducing  more  sugar  than  any  other  co.  in  the  State.  Cap. 
Ocala.  Pop.  abt.  9,200. 

Marion,  in  Georgia ,  a  W.  by  S.  co. ;  area ,  abt.  400  sq  m. 
Rivers.  Buck,  Cedar,  Kinchafoonee,  Juniper,  and  White- 
water  creeks.  Surface ,  nearly  level ;  soil ,  generally  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Buena  Vista  Pep.  aht.  8,000. 

—A  post-village,  cap.  of  Twiggs  co.,  abt.  35  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Miiledgeville. 

Marion,  in  Illinois,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area.  abt.  530 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Skillett  Fork  of  Little  Wabash  River, 
and  other  small  streams.  Surface ,  mostly  level  prairie  • 
soil ,  fertile.  Cap.  Salem.  Pop.  abt.  35,000. 
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1 — A  village  of  Dewitt  co.,  abt.  26  m.  S.S.E.  of  Bloomington. 
— A  township  of  Lee  co. ;  pop.  abt.  600. 

— ,  “  Madison  co. 

— ,  “  Ogle  co  ;  pap.  abt.  1,800. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Williamson  co.,  abt.  172  m.  S.  by 
E  of  Springfield. 

Hlar'ion.  in  Indiana,  a  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  420  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  West  Fork  of  White  River,  and  several  large 
creeks.  Surface,  level  ;  soil ,  fertile.  Cap  Indianapolis, 
(which  is  also  the  seat  of  the  State  government.)  Pop. 
abt.  90, 0( >0. 

— A  township  of  Allen  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

— ,  “  Boone  co. :  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

— ,  “  Decatur  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Grant  co.,  abt.  68  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Indianapolis;  pop.  abt.  2,300. 

— A  township  of  Hendricks  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

— ,  “  Jasper  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

— ,  “  Jennings  co. :  pop.  abt.  2,o00. 

— ,  “  Lawrence  co. ;  pop.  aid.  3,600. 

— ,  “  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  abt.  600. 

— ,  “  Owen  co. ;  peep,  abt  2,500. 

— ,  “  Pike  co. ;  pop.  abt.  l,3oO. 

— .  “  Putnam  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Shelby  co.,  abt.  4  m.  N.  of 
Shelbyville  ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  1,500. 

Marion,  in  Iowa,  a  S.S.E.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  576 
sq.  in.  Rivers.  Des  Moines  and  Wbitebreast  rivers,  and 
Cedar  and  English  creeks.  Surface,  generally  level; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Knoxville.  Pop.  23,440. 

— A  township  of  Clayton  co. ;  pop.  811. 

— ,  “  Davis  co.  \pop.  756. 

— ,  “  Hamilton  co. ;  pop.  491. 

— ,  “  Henry  co. ;  pop.  1,347. 

— .  “  Lee  co. ;  pop.  1,343. 

— A  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  Linn  co.,  abt.  75  m. 

W.S.W.  of  Dubuque;  pop.  of  township  4,010. 

— A  township  of  Marshall  co. ;  pep.  912. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. ;  pop.  1,016. 

Marion,  in  Kansas,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  abt  850 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Cottonwood  River,  and  numerous  less 
important  streams.  Surface,  undulating;  sail,  fertile. 
Cap.  Marion  Centre.  Pop.  abt.  200. 

— A  township  of  Doniphan  co. ;  pep.  abt.  665. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Douglas  co.,abt.  16  m.  S.S.W. 

of  Lawrence;  pop.  of  township  abt.  500. 

Marion,  in  Kentucky,  a  central  co. ;  area ,  about  330 
sq.  in.  Rivers.  Rolling  Fork  of  Salt  River,  besides  many 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  undulating :  soil ,  generally 
fertile.  Cap.  Lebanon.  Pop.  abt.  15,000. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Crittenden  co.,  abt.  230  m.  W.S.W. 
of  Frankfort. 

— A  village  of  Owen  co.,  abt  15  m.  E.N.E.  of  Louisville. 

— A  village  of  Scott  co.,  abt.  12  m.  N.  of  Lexington. 
Marion,  in  Louisiana,  a  village  of  Union  parish,  abt.  18 
m.  N.E.  of  Farmersville. 

Marion,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  275. 

Marion,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  township  of  Bristol  co. 

— A  post-township  of  Plymouth  co  ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 
Marion,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-township  of  Livingston 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.600. 

— A  township  of  Sanilac  co. ;  pop.  abt.  300. 

Marion,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
01  instead  co.,  abt.  9  m.  S.E.  of  Rochester;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  1,000. 

Marion,  in  Mississippi,  a  S.  co.,  adjoining  Louisiana; 
area,  about  1,570  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Pearl  River,  and  nu¬ 
merous  smaller  streams.  Surface ,  undulating  ;  soil ,  not 
very  fertile.  Cap.  Columbia.  Pop.  about  5,500. 

— A  village  of  Carroll  co.,  about  80  in.  N.  of  Jackson. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Lauderdale  co.,  about  110  m.  E. 
of  Jackson. 

Marion,  in  Missouri,  a  N.E.  '•o.,  adjoining  Illinois; 
area.  abt.  432  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi,  North  Fabius, 
South  Fabius,  North  Two,  South  Two,  and  Salt  rivers. 
Surface. ,  level  or  gently  undulating ;  soil,  very  fertile. 
Min  Coal  and  saltpetre.  Cap.  Palmyra.  P>p.  abt.  21,000. 

—  A  township  of  Buchanan  co.;  pop.  about  1,500. 

— A  post-vill.  of  Cole  co.,  abt.  15  m.  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 
Marion,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  McDow¬ 
ell  co.,  about  220  m.  W.  of  Raleigh. 

Marion,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Wayne  co.,  about  12  m.  N.W.  of  Lyons;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  about.  3,500. 

Marion,  in  Ohio,  a  N.W.  central  co. ;  area,  about  360 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Scioto  and  Olentangy  rivers.  Surface, 
level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Marion.  P<p  about  26,000. 

—  A  township  of  Allen  co. ;  pop.  about  2,800. 

— ,  “  Clinton  co. ;  pop.  about  2,500. 

— ,  “  Fayette  co. ;  pop.  about  1,300. 

— ,  “  Hancock  co. ;  pop.  about  1,500. 

— ,  “  Hardin  co. ;  pop.  about 900. 

— ,  “  Henry  co  ;  pop.  about  300. 

— ,  “  Hocking  co. ;  pop.  about  2.500. 

—  A  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  Marion  co..  about 
44  m.  N.  of  Columbus;  pop.  of  township  about  2,500. 

— A  township  of  Mercer  co.;  pop.  about  2.800. 

“  Morgan  co. ;  pop.  about  3,000. 

“  Noble' co. ;  pop.  about  2,400. 

“  Pike  co. ;  pop.  about  1,500. 

Marion,  in  Oregon ,  a  N.W.  co  ;  area,  about  1,200  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Willamette  River,  and  numerous  less  important 
streams.  Surface,  much  diversified,  the  Cascade  Range 
forming  the  E.  boundary  of  the  co. ;  soil,  in  the  valleys 
fertile.  Min.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron.  Cap.  Salem. 
Pop.  about  19,000. 

Marion,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Beaver  co. ; 
pop.  about  700. 

-A  township  of  Berks  co. ;  pop.  about  2,300. 

— A  township  of  Butler  co. ;  pop.  about  1,000. 
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Mar'ion,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Centre  co.  ;• 
pop.  abt.  850. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Forest  co.,  about  80  m.  S.E.  of 
Erie.  It  is  sometimes  called  Marionville,  from  the 
name  of  the  post-office. 

— A  post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  about  51  m.  S.W.  of  Har¬ 
risburg. 

— A  township  of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  about  1.400. 

— A  village  of  Indiana  co.,  about  167  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Har¬ 
risburg. 

Marion,  in  S.  Carolina,  an  E.  diet.,  adjoining  N.  Caro¬ 
lina;  urea,  about  1,100  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Great  Pedee,  and 
Little  Pedee  or  Lumber  rivers,  besides  several  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  nearly  level;  soil,  in  some  parts  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Marion  Coart-House.  Pop.  abt.  11,955 (in  1860). 

M  arion,  in  Tennessee,  a  S.  co.,  adjoining  Georgia  and 
Alabama  ;  area,  about  70  *  sq.  m.  Jiivers.  Tennesseeand 
8equatchie  rivers.  Surface,  uneven,  and  in  the  E.  moun¬ 
tainous;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Coal.  Cap.  Jas¬ 
per.  P>p.  about  7,000. 

Marion,  in  Texas,  a  N  E.  co.,  adjoining  Louisiana:  area , 
about  TOUsq.  in.  Hirers,  llig  Cypress  Bayou,  and  Caddo, 
or  Soda  Lake.  Surface ,  nearly  level ;  sod,  fertile.  Cap. 
Jefferson.  Pop.  about  5,000. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Angelina  co.,  about  160  in.  N.  by 
E.  of  Galveston. 

Marion,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Smythe  co  , 
about  160  in.  W  S.W.  of  Lynchburg;  pop  about  500. 

Marion,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Grant  co.;  pop. 
about  508. 

—  A  township  of  Juneau  co. ;  pop.  about  500. 

— A  township  of  Waushara  co. ;  pop.  about  000. 

Marion,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  N.  by  E.  co.;  area,  about 
300  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Monongaliela ,  West  Fork,  and  Ty- 
gart’s  Valley  rivers.  Surface ,  diversified  ;  soil,  fertile. 
Min.  C«»al  and  iron  ore  in  abundance.  Cap.  Fainnount. 
P<>p.  about  14,000. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Perry  co.,  about  78  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Montgomery;  pop.  about  1,600. 

Marion  Cenire,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Marion  co  ,  about  119  in.  W.S.W.  oi  Topeka. 

Marion  C-ourt-lIouse,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-vill., 
cap  of  Marion  dist.,  about  110  in.  E.  by  N.  ot  Columbia. 

Marionette',  n.  [Fr.]  A  puppet;  oue  of  the  figures 
in  a  mechanical  puppet-performance. 

Mariotte,  ( mar'e-ot .)  Edme,  a  French  natural  philoso¬ 
pher,  b.  in  Burgundy  during  the  first  halt  of  the  17th 
century,  who  was  admitted  a  member  ot  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  1666,  and  enriched  hydraulics  and 
pneumatics  with  a  multitude  of  discoveries.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  works  are,  A  Treatise  on  Philosophy  ;  On  the.  Mo¬ 
tion  of  Waters  ;  On  the  Movement  of  Pendulums;  Experi¬ 
ments  on  Colors;  Treatise  on  Levels.  The  whole  were 
published  in  a  collected  form  at  Leyden,  in  1717.  D.  1684. 

Mariotte's  Law,  n.  ( Pneumatics )  A  general  prop¬ 
erty  of  elastic  fluids,  namely,  that  the  elasticity  or  pres¬ 
sure  is  directly  proportional  to  the  density  ;  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  inversely  proportional  to  the  space  which 
the  fluid  occupies.  This  law  may  be  held  to  be  substan¬ 
tially  correct  within  a  considerable  range  of  pressure. 
But  the  labors  of  Reguault  have  made  it  evident  that 
atmospheric  air  and  most  other  gases,  especially  under 
very  high  pressures,  are  really  more  compressed  than 
if  they  followed  the  law.  The  discovery  of  Mnriotte’s 
law  is  claimed  by  the  English,  of  course,  in  the  uamo  of 


Boyle.  .  .  .  w 

Maripo'sa,  in  California,  a  river  rising  on  the  v\ . 
slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  flowing  S.W.  into  the 
San  Joaquin  River. 

-A  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  2,000  sq.  m.  Hirers.  San  Joa¬ 
quin,  Mercedes,  Mariposa,  and  Fresno  rivers.  Surface. 
much  diversified,  the  Sierra  Nevada  forming  the  E 
boundary.  Soil,  fertile.  Min.  Gold  and  a  variety  of 
other  metals  abound,  besides  a  superior  quality  of 
marble.  Cap.  Mariposa.  P>p.  abt.  8,000. 

—A  post-town.  cap.  of  Mariposa  co.,  abt.  50  m.  S.S.E.  ot 
Sonora.  In  this  vicinity  is  the  well-known  Fremont 
grant,  said  to  be  one  of  the  richest  mineral  regions  in 
the  State.  Pop  al»t.  1,500. 

Mariposa,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Jasper  co  ;  pop.  500. 

M aripona,  ( ma-re-po-koi /,)  a  village  ol  Brazil,  abt  oD 
m.  W.N.W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  ;  pop.  2,000. 

Marippi,  ( ma-rip'pee ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  Ja¬ 
pura.  abt.  40  m.  above  its  entrance  into  the  Amazons. 

Mar'iput.n.  ( Zool .)  A  kind  of  weasel,  Viderra  zonlla. 

Mariq uita,  ( mar-e-kee'ta ,)  a  town  ot  the  U.  States  of 
Colombia,  abt.  10  in.  W.  of  Honda. 

Mar'isll,  n.  [A.  S.  merse."]  A  marsh;  a  hog;  a  fen  ;  a 
swamp;  a  morass;  a  piece  of  low,  wet  ground.  (R.) 

—a.  Fenny;  boggy;  marshy;  swampy;  as,  a  mainsh 

tract  of  country.  ,  _  .  .. 

Maris'sa,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  St.  Clair  co  ,  abt. 
40  m.  S.E.  of  St.  Louis.  , 

Mar  ital,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  maritahs ,  from  maritus,  a  hus¬ 
band,  from  mas.  mans,  a  male.]  Pertaining  or  having 
reference  to  a  husband;  as,  marital  rights,  marital  a u- 

Mar  itated.  a.  Having  a  husband;  wedded;  — said 
of  females.  (R.)  „ 

Mar'itimo,  a.  [Lat.  maritimus,  from  mare ,  the  sea.J 
Marine ;  relating  or  pertaining  to  the  sea  or  ocean  ;  M, 
maritime,  law,  maritime  affairs,  &<•.  -  Performed  on  the 
sea  or  ocean  ;  naval ;  as,  maritime,  exploits.  —  Bordering 
on,  or  situated  near  tile  sea;  having  a  naval  or  c  m- 
niercial  prestige;  connected  with  the  sea;  as,  a  mari¬ 
time  nation  or  power,  a  maritime  town. 

Maritime  Law,  as  a  branch  of  international  law,  is 
that  collection  of  principles  and  usages  that  pertains  to 
the  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  of  nations  with  re¬ 
spect  #.  the  sea.  (See  Law  or  Nat.ons  It *“ 
an  important  branch  of  the  commercial  law  of  all  mari¬ 


time  countries,  relating  more  especially  to  individuals, 
to  the  property  of  ships,  the  rights  and  duties  of  mas¬ 
ters  and  seamen,  contracts  of  affreightment,  average, 
salvage,  &c.  Besides  the  general  maritime  law,  every 
commercial  state  has  certain  admiralty  regulations  of 
a  municipal  character  peculiar  to  itself ;  as  navigation 
acts,  laws  witli  respect  to  harbors,  obstructions  in  rivers, 
wrecks,  Ac.  To  Rhodes  belongs  the  honor  ot  having 
framed  the  first  authoritative  code  of  maritime  juris¬ 
prudence  of  the  Romans.  Fragments  of  tiiis  code  are 
preserved  ill  the  Digest  of  Justinian,  under  the  title 
De  Lege  Jihodia  lejactu ;  and  these  fragments,  together 
with  a  few  brief  rules  of  the  Roman  law,  embraced  in 
tile  works  of  Justinian,  are  all  that  remain  to  11s  ul  the 
maritime  law  of  the  ancieuts.  These,  nevertheless, 
constitute  tlie  basis  of  modern  maritime  law  in  some 
of  its  most  important  principles.  The  earliest  code  of 
modern  sea  laws  was  compiled  for  the  republic  of 
Amalfi  towards  the  end  of  the  lltli  century,  and  is 
known  as  tlie  Amalfian  Table.  Though  mentioned  by 
authors  as  beiugiii  existence  as  late  as  the  16th  century, 
it  has  since  been  entirely  lost.  The  next  work  of  this 
nature  is  the  Consolato  del  Mare ,  a  collection  ol  the 
maritime  laws  and  usages  observed  by  the  commercial 
cities  of  the  Mediterranean  at  the  time  of  its  compila¬ 
tion.  Its  origin  is  involved  in  some  obscurity,  the 
Spaniards  claiming  the  honor  of  its  paternity  for  Barce¬ 
lona,  where  it  appeared  about  tlie  middle  oi  the  13tli 
century ;  while  others  contend  that  it  was  tlie  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Pisans  about  two  centuries  earlier.  The 
earliest  maritime  code  of  Western  Europe  is  known  as 
tlie  Laws  of  Oleron ,  tlie  origin  of  which,  like  that  of  the 
Consolato,  is  involved  in  obscurity.  Earlier  English 
writers  contend  that  these  laws  were  compiled  by 
Richard  I.  at  the  Isle  of  Oleron,  on  the  coast  of  France; 
while  French  writers  maintain  that  they  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  order  of  Queen  Eleonora,  duchess  of  Gnienne, 
and  mother  of  Richard  I.  Recent  authors  reject  both 
stories,  and  now  tlie  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
they  were  compiled  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
IX.  They  were  the  established  regulations  of  tlie 
early  commercial  states  of  Western  Europe,  and  are 
still  respected  in  England,  France,  and  tlie  United 
States.  The  Laws  of  Wislmy ,  or  Wishy ,  once  an  im¬ 
portant  city  of  trade  in  tlie  island  of  Gothland,  were 
promulgated  about  the  year  1288.  They  are  still  ob¬ 
served  in  their  fundamental  principles  by  tlie  nations 
of  the  Baltic.  The  Hanse  towns  compiled  and  adopted 
a  system  of  their  own,  based  principally  upon  tlie  laws 
of  Oleron  and  Wisbuy,  in  151)1.  It  was  afterwards  cor¬ 
rected  aud  enlarged  at  a  general  assembly  of  the  deputies 
at  LUbeck  in  1614,  ami  became  the  rule  of  decision  in 
every  contested  point.  I11  France,  under  tlie  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  at  tlie  instigation  of  his  minister  Colbert, 
the  marine  ordinances  of  1673  and  1681  were  issued, 
enlarging  the  foundations  of  maritime  law,  arranging 
its  parts,  and  out  of  various  materials  constructing  an 
harmonious  system.  The  former  of  these  ordinances 
treats  largely  of  bills  of  exchange  and  negotiable  paper ; 
the  latter  embodies,  in  systematic  order,  the  subjects 
of  navigation,  shipping,  insurance,  and  bottomry.  Tlie 
present  commercial  code  of  France,  adopted  in  1807,  is 
substantially  but  a  republication  of  the  ordinances  of 
1673  and  1681.  In  this  country,  as  in  England,  no  sys¬ 
tem  or  code  of  maritime  law  has  ever  been  issued  by 
authority.  The  laws  and  practices  that  guide  us  in 
reference  to  maritime  affairs  are  founded  principally  on 
the  practices  of  merchants,  tlie  principles  laid  down  in 
the  civil  law,  tlie  laws  of  Oleron  and  Wisbuy,  the 
judicial  decisions  of  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  &c. 

Mariti'lllO,  (anc.  Hikra.)  an  island  of  tlie  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea,  situated  off  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily.  Extent. 
4  m.  long  and  2  liroad. 

Mariupol',  a  town  of  European  Russia,  on  the  Sea 
of  Azof,  140  ill.  from  Ekaterinoslav  ;  pup.  5,000. 

Ma  rius,  Caius,  one  of  tlie  greatest  soldiers  and  dicta¬ 
tors  of  the  Roman  republic,  was  born  of  parents  in 
humble  circumstances,  probably  at  Cerretinum,  about 
157  b.  c.  Having  entered  the  army,  he  became  known 
to  Scipio  Africanus,  and  acquired  so  much  repute  that 
lie  was  elected  tribune  B.  c.  II!)  or  120,  praetor  116,  mid 
governor  of  Spain,  115.  In  100  he  joined  Metellus  as 
one  of  his  lieutenants  in  the  Jngurthiiie  war,  and  two 
years  afterwards  supplanted  him  in  thecommaudot  tlie 
army,  lie  brought  tlie  war  to  a  close  in  106,  when 
Jugurtha.  tlie  king  of  Numidia,  was  treacherously 
delivered  into  his  hands  by  his  ally,  Bocchus.  M.  re¬ 
mained  in  Africa  a  year  longer,  and  was  then  recalled 
to  take  the  field  against  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  at 
that  time  menacing  tlie  Roman  empire.  These  bar¬ 
barians  numbered  300,000  men  in  arms,  and  bail 
defeated  tlie  consul  Manilius.  and  tlie  proconsul  Caspio, 
at  a  cost  to  the  Romans  of  80,000  soldiers  and  40,000 
camp-followers.  M.  had  been  appointed  consul  in  107, 
when  the  conduct  of  the  Jugurthine  war  was  intrusted 
to  him,  and  in  sight  of  this  new  danger  was  not  only  re¬ 
elected,  but  continued  in  tlie  consulate  four  successive 
years,  though  contrary  to  law.  B.  C.  104-100.  In  102  he 
defeated  tlie  combined  forces  of  tlie  Ambrones  and 
Teutones,  near  Aix ;  and  in  101,  having  joined  his 
forces  with  those  of  Catnlns,  he  obtained  an  equally 
decisive  victory  over  tlie  Cimbri,  in  tlie  neighborhood 
of  Vercellae.  He  was  now  hailed  “  Tlie  Third  Founder  of 
Borne,”  and  rewarded  with  a  fifth  consulate,  —  followed 
by  a  'sixth,  which,  it  is  said,  was  gained  by  corrupt 
practices,  as  the  possession  of  power  had  become  too 
sweet  to  be  easily  laid  down.  Perhaps  another  and  more 
patriotic  reason  also  influenced  him.  M.  was  the 
avowed  chief  of  the  plebeians  —  the  natural  successor 
of  the  Gracchi, .who  had  shed  their  blood  that  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizens  might  be  extended  to  the  rest  of 
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Italy.  In  B.  c.  90,  this  social  war  broke  out  afresh,  pro¬ 
voked  by  the  murder  of  Drusus,  which  renewed  the 
contest,  and  M.  and  Sylla  became  the  respective  chiefs 
of  the  plebeians  and  patricians.  The  latter,  flushed  with 
his  recent  success  against  the  army  of  Mithridates, 
refused  to  yield  the  command  to  Marius,  hut  inarched 
against  his  party  in  the  capital,  and  disputed  the  city 
street  by  street.  Marius  was  defeated,  and  finally  lodged 
in  prison,  where  a  Cinibrian  soldier  was  sent  to  behead 
him,  hut  let  the  sword  fall  from  his  hand  on  meeting 
the  stern  glance  of  the  captive,  who  demanded  of  him 
how  he  dard  to  kill  Cuius  Marius  I  The  magistrates 
of  Minturna1,  where  this  occurred,  impressed  by  the 
strange  circumstance,  favored  the  flight  of  Marius,  and 
he  sought  refuge  in  Africa,  from  whence,  in  87  B.  C.,  he 
was  recalled  by  Cinna.  at  that  time  consul,  to  take  arms 
against  his  old  adversary.  The  combined  forces  of 
Marius,  Cinna,  Sertorius,  and  Carbo  soon  entered  Rome, 
and  the  bloody  proscriptions  which  have  consigned  tlie 
name  of  Marius  to  infamy,  now  took  place,  exceeding 
all  that  was  previously  recorded  in  Roman  history. 
Cains  Marius  now  served  as  consul  for  the  seventh  time, 
with  his  new  ally;  and  the  same  year.  b.  c.  86.  on  hearing 
that  Sylla  was  approaching,  lie  endeavored  to  drown 
care  in  wine,  ami  is  supposed  to  have  killed  himself 
with  excess.  His  character  marks  him  out  as  the  type 
of  the  class  for  whom  he  acted  as  the  armed  chief  in 
the  social  war,  as  that  of  Sylla  places  him  in  the  fore¬ 
most  rank  of  the  patricians.  They  were  equally  relent¬ 
less  and  guilty  of  bloodshed. 

Mariz'za,  or  Maritz'a,  (anc.  Hebrus.)  a  river  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  Turkey,  prov.  of  Roumelin,  rising  in  the  N.E.  of 
the  Balkan,  in  Lat.  42°  N.,  Lon.  24°  E.,  and  after  a 
course  of  260  in.  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Enos,  in  the 
2Egean  Sea. 

Marjoram,  n.  [Fr.  marjoraine.]  ( Bot .)  See  MajOt 
ran  a,  ami  Origanum. 

Mark,  Si.,  (Gospel  of.)  (Script.)  The  second  in 
order  of  the  four  gospels  of  the  New  Testament.  St. 
Mark  was  not  an  apostle  or  companion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
during  his  ministry;  but  he  is  said,  by  tradition,  to  have 
been  secretary  of  Peter,  and  to  have  written  his  gospel 
according  to  the  discourses  of  that  apostle.  Some  assert 
that  a  number  of  those  who  had  publicly  listened  to 
Peter's  preachings  at  Rome  had  entreated  Mark  —  as  he 
had  been  a  long  time  the  apostle's  companion,  and  had 
a  clear  understanding  of  what  he  had  delivered  —  that  he 
would  commit  the  particulars  to  writing.  The  minute¬ 
ness  with  which  the  various  circumstances  are  recorded 
shows  that  the  person  who  dictated  them  must  have  been 
an  eye-witness  of  what  has  been  recorded,  while  the 
great  humility  with  which  Peter  is  always  introduced, 
his  weakness  and  fall  being  fully  exposed,  give  color  to 
the  tradition  that  it  proceeded  principally  from  him. 
Some  critics  have  maintained  that  this  gospel  is  merely 
an  abridgment  of  that  of  Matthew  ;  and  there  certainly 
occur  many  striking  coincidences  between  them,  both 
in  style  and  words  ;  but  the  frequent  deviations  of  Mark 
from  the  order,  in  time  and  arrangement  of  facts  ob¬ 
served  by  Matthew,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  many* 
things  not  noticed  by  the  latter,  are  opposed  to  this  view. 
This  gospel  was  originally  written  in  Greek;  but  from 
the  number  of  Hebraisms  discoverable  in  it,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  its  author  was,  by  birth  and  educa¬ 
tion,  a  Jew;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  numerous 
Latinisms  show  that  it  was  composed  by  a  person  who 
had  lived  among  the  Latins.  The  authenticity  of  this 
gospel  is  proved  l»y  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
early  fathers.  Some  critics  have  thought  that  the  last 
twelve  verses  of  the  16th  chapter  were  not  written  by 
tlie  evangelist,  as  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  some  of 
the  ancient  manuscripts  :  but  there  is  nothing  to  oppose 
the  view  that  they  may  have  been  written  by  him  at  a 
later  period,  and  thus  some  copies  have  been  in  circula¬ 
tion  without  them.  Considerable  difference  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  tlie  time  when  this  gospel  was  written;  some 
placing  it  as  early  as  56,  others  after  Peter's  death,  as 
late  as  65.  The  probability  seems  to  be  that  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  about  63  or  64.  It  consists  of  sixteen  chapters,  and 
may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  viz  :  —  1.  Containing  an 
account  of  the  transactions  from  the  baptism  of  Christ 
to  his  entering  on  the  more  public  part  of  his  ministry 
(i.  1-13).  2.  The  discourses  and  actions  of  Christ  from  his 
going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  fourth  and  last  passover 
(i  14  to  x).  3.  The  passion,  death,  and  resurrection  of 

Christ  (ix.-xiv).  From  the  style  and  character  of  the 
book,  there  can  he  little  doubt  that  it  was  written  for 
Gentile  Christians.  The  explanations  that  are  intro¬ 
duced  would  have  been  unnecessary  it  it  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  exclusively  for  Hebrew  Christians,  as.  where  he  uses 
the  word  cor  ban,  lie  adds,  “  that  is.  a  gift/’  This  gospel 
is  characterized  by  clearness,  exactness,  and  conciseness, 
combined  with  an  almost  picturesqueness  of  narration. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that,  considering  the  copious¬ 
ness  and  majesty  of  the  subject,  the  variety  of  great  ac¬ 
tions  which  it  relates,  the  surprising  circumstances  that 
attended  them,  and  the  numerous  and  important  doc¬ 
trines  which  it  contains,  it  is  “  the  shortest  and  clearest, 
the  most  marvellous,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
satisfactory,  history  in  the  whole  world.” 

Mark,  a  pope  and  saint,  succeeded  Sylvester  I.  in  336, 
and  died  the  same  year.  There  passed  under  his  name 
an  epistle  addressed  to  St.  Athanasius. 

Mark, a.  [A.S.  mearc;  Ger.  and  Dan.  mark;  It.  marca ; 
Fr.  nuirche,  a  limit.]  An  impress  or  impression  ;  a  stamp ; 
a  trace;  a  track;  a  spot ;  a  print;  a  vestige;  a  visible  sign 
or  line  made  by  drawing  one  substance  on  another ;  a 
point  or  figure  to  attract  the  attention  and  convey  in¬ 
formation. 

_ A  line,  groove,  or  depression  made  by  stamping  or  cut¬ 
ting;  an  incision;  a  channel.  —  Any  visible  effect  of 
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force  or  agency;  any  apparent  or  intelligible  resnlt; 
proof;  evidence;  notice  taken;  token;  indication;  as, 
to  make  one’s  mark.  —  Anything  to  which  a  missile 
or  weapon  may  l»e  pointed  ;  any  object  used  as  a  guide, 
or  to  which  the  mind  may  be  directed  ;  anything  visible, 
by  which  knowledge  of  something  may  be  obtained. 

“  Be  made  the  mark  for  all  tbe  people's  bate."  —  Dryden. 

~<-A  license  of  reprisals.  See  Marque.  —  Superiority  of  per¬ 
sonal  distinction  ;  preeminence  of  social  position;  as,  a 
man  of  mark. —  A  character  made  by  a  person  who  is 
unable  to  write  his  name,  and  intended  as  a  substitute 
for  it.  —  A  certain  note  which  a  merchant  or  manufac¬ 
turer  puts  upon  his  goods,  or  upon  that  which  contains 
them,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  others;  as,  a 
trade-mark. —  Badge  or  sign  of  distinction;  character¬ 
istic  notice  or  token  of  honor,  rank,  or  official  station. 

{Logic.)  A  differential  or  essential  attribute. 
(Numis.)  See  Marc. 

Mark,  r.a.  [A.S.  mearcian  ;  Ger.  marken;  Fr.  marqu^r.) 
To  note;  to  spot;  to  set  a  print  or  stamp  upon;  to  im¬ 
print  or  impress;  to  brand;  to  draw  or  make  a  visible 
liue  or  character;  to  make  a  palpable  impression,  figure, 
or  indenture  upon  ;  to  make  an  incision  in  ;  to  lop  off  a 
part  from;  to  form,  as  a  name,  or  the  initials  of  a  name, 
for  distinction. 

—To  notice;  to  take  particular  observation  of;  to  have 
regard  to:  to  observe;  to  heed;  to  show  ;  to  indicate  ; 
to  point  out ;  as,  to  mark  a  boundary. 

To  mark  out ,  to  designate;  to  specify;  to  point  out  ; 
to  notify,  as  by  a  mark;  as,  he  was  marked  out  as  the 
ringleader.  —  To  mark  time.  (Mil.)  To  denote  by  the 
foot,  the  rate  of  step  at  which  a  body  of  troops  march ; 
as,  to  mark  double-quick  time. 

— r.  n.  To  note;  to  observe  critically  ;  to  remark  ;  to  take 
especial  notice. 

“  Men  mark  when  they  bit,  and  never  mark  when  they  miss.”  Bacon. 

Mark,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Defiance  co. ;  pop.  abt.  600. 

Markail  da,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co., 
aht.  48  m.  N.  of  Cairo. 

Mark  A  n't  on  y.  See  Marcus  Antomcs. 

Markeian',  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Green  Lake 
co.,  abt.  20  in.  S  of  Berlin. 

Mar'kee.  n.  See  MvRQuee,  tbe  more  customary  orthog¬ 
raphy.  —  Bacrm. 

Mark  er,  n.  One  who  puts  a  mark,  sign,  or  brand  on 
anything.  —  One  who  notes,  or  takes  notice;  the  per¬ 
son  or  thing  which  serves  to  indicate  ;  as,  a  billiard- 
marker.  —  A  counter  used  in  card-playing ;  as,  ivory 
markers. 

( Mil.)  The  soldier  who  forms  the  pivot  of  a  wheeling 
column. 

Mar  ket,  n.  [D.  and  Ger.  markt;  Lat.  mercalus ,  from 
mercor,  to  traffic,  from  merx ,  inercis ,  goods,  wares,  mer¬ 
chandise  ;  Heb.  mukar,  to  sell.]  A  public  place  in  a 
town  or  city  where  provisions  are  exposed  for  sale:  a 
public  place  instituted  for  private  purchase  and  vendi¬ 
tion.  —  in  contradistinction  to  an  auctiou  or  public 
veudue;  a  mart.  —  A  public  building  in  which  pro¬ 
visions,  &c.,  are  exposed  for  sale;  a  market-house;  a 
place  of  sale.  —  A  place,  region,  or  country  in  which  a 
demand  exists  for  trading  in  a  commodity  by  sale  or 
barter  :  —  hence,  sale;  exchange  of  goods  and  provisions 
for  money  or  wares;  disposal  of  money  or  commodities : 
as,  a  foreign  market ,  to  seek  a  market.  —  Marketable 
price  or  value ;  worth  of  vendible  articles ;  rate;  price. 

.  “  Blood  and  life  at  a  low  market  sold.”  —  Dryden. 

{Eng.  Law.)  Toe  privilege  of  holding  a  public  market. 

(M  arket  assists  in  the  formation  of  various  compound 
phrases,  all  of  which  explain  themselves;  as,  murket- 
basket,  mar ket- woman,  Ac.) 

— r.  a.  To  deal  in  a  market ;  to  buy  or  sell ;  to  bargain  for 
provisions  or  wares. 

— v.n.  To  make  a  market  for;  to  exhibit  for  sale  in  a 
market,  (n.) 

“  Industrious  merchants  .  .  .  market  there 
The  world's  collected  wealth.”  —  Southey. 

Marketable,  a.  Suitable  to  be  offered  for  stile;  that 
may  he  sold  ;  salable;  as.  marketable  goods. 

— Current  in  market;  as,  marketable  rates. 

Mar'ketableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
marketable. 

Mar'ket-Dray  toil,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Salop 
on  the  Tern,  18  m.  N.E.  of  Shrewsbury  ;  p<>p.  5.000. 

Mar'keter.  n.  One  who  exposes  goods  or  wares  for 
sale  in  a  market;  one  who  attends  a  market. 

Mai*'ket-S‘ar'«Ien.  n.  A  garden  devoted  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  market. 

Mar'ket  Hill,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  abt.  6  m. 
S  E.  of  Armagh  ;  pop.  1,400. 

Marketings,  «■  Supply  of  a  market.  —  Attendance 
at  market;  as,  to  go  marketing. 

Market-town.  n.  A  town  possessing  the  privilege 
of  holding  a  stated  public  market. 

Mark  ham,  a  village  of  York  co.,  Upper  Canada,  abt. 
20  in.  S.  of  Toronto;  prp.  650. 

Mark  ing,  n.  A  stamp  or  mark  made  upon  anything. 

Ma  rking-  ink ,  n.  See  Ink. 

Marking-nut.  n.  See  Semecarpus. 

Mark'leevi  lie.  in  California ,  a  post-village  of  Alpine 
co.,  abt.  60  ni.  E.N.E.  of  Jackson. 

M  ark  lesbiirg.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Hun¬ 
tingdon  co.,  aht.  100  m.  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Mark'le ville.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Madison 
co.,  abt.  35  m.  E  N.K.  of  Indianapolis. 

Marks  boron- h,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of 
Warren  co.,  abt.  14  ni.  N.N.E.  of  Belvidere.  It  is  some¬ 
times  called  Marksville. 

Mark's  Creek,  in  N.  Carolina ,  enters  the  Gadkin 
River  from  Richmond  co. 

Marks'maift,  n.;  pi.  Marksmen.  One  who  is  ex¬ 


pert  in  hitting  a  mark  ;  a  good  shot ;  one  who  is  handy 
at  shooting. 

••  This  is  the  marksman,  safe  and  sure.”  —  Herbert. 

— A  person  who,  unable  to  write  his  name,  makes  his  mark 
in  lieu  thereof. 

Marks  manship,  n.  Skilful  practiceof  a  marksman. 

Mark's  Mills,  in  Arkansas,  a  locality  of  Washita  co., 
near  Camden,  where,  on  April  23,  1864,  Lieut. -Colonel 
Drake,  in  command  of  a  brigade  of  infantry,  four  guns, 
and  a  small  number  of  cavalry,  was  attacked  and  de¬ 
feated  by  a  Confederate  force  under  General  Fagan. 
Lieut.-Col.  Drake  was  wounded,  and  250  of  bis  men 
killed.  The  Confederate  loss  was  estimated  at  600. 

Marks'v I  lie,  in  New  Jersey.  See  Makksborough. 

Marks  vi  lie.  in  I/misiana.  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Avoyelles  parish,  abt.  255  m.  W.N.W.  of  New  Orleans. 

Marks'ville,  in  Hi.,  a  post-village  of  Page  co. 

Mark  Twain.  See  Clemens,  Samuel  L.,  page  574. 

Marl,  n.  [W.;  Lat.  marga,  from  the  same  r<x>t  as  A.  S. 
merg ;  D.  marg,  marrow.  See  Marrow.]  {(Jeol.)  M. 
is  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay  in  various 
proportions,  and  of  different  degreesof  compactness  and 
friability.  In  some  marls  the  proportion  of  clay  is  small, 
in  which  case  it  acts  on  soils  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  chalk;  but  where  clay  is  the  predominant  ingre¬ 
dient,  it  jicts  principally  by  altering  the  texture  of  the 
soil.  Hence  sandy  soils  are  improved  by  M..  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  increasing  their  compactness  and  capacity 
for  retaining  moisture:  while  argil laccous  marls  ap¬ 
plied  to  clays  are  of  little  or  no  use.  From  these  long- 
established  facts  lias  arisen  the  old  adage  : 

“  Who  marls  sand  shall  buy  the  land, 

Who  marls  clay  throws  all  away.*' 

M.  is  found  in  almost  every  country :  not  like  lime¬ 
stone,  in  protruding  rocks,  but  (from  its  friable  nature, 
which  causes  it  to  moulder  down  iuto  a  comparatively 
earthy  mass)  under  or  near  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
whence  it  is  dug  out  and  spread  on  the  surface.  Hence, 
while  limestone  is  quarried,  chalk  and  marl  are  dug  out 
of  pits.  M.  has  been  in  use  in  Europe  since  the  time 
of  the  Romans.  It  is  very  generally  us«-d  as  a  manure 
in  France  and  Germany.  — The  use  of  M  as  a  fertilizer 
is  now  attracting  the  attention  of  agriculturists  in  this 
country,  it  having  been  demonstrated  by  a  practical  test 
that  it  can  be  made  as  active  and  lasting  a  feriilizer 
as  the  best  super-phosphat«*s  sold  in  the  markets,  and 
at  a  cost  so  trifling  as  to  defy  competition.  Hon  Beiij. 
T.  Biggs,  member  of  Congress  from  Delaware  a  careful 
and  practical  farmer,  made  a  trial  of  ammoniated  marl, 
which  had  been  treated  and  nitrogenized  by  a  new 
patented  and  cheap  process,  with  entire  satisfaction. 
This  process  cau  be  put  into  use  without  expensive 
works;  and  ammoniated  marl,  equal  in  value  to  Coe’s, 
Phillips’,  or  Baugh’s  best  phosphate  of  lime,  can  be  sold 
at  less  than  one-fourth  the  cost  to  the  farmer. 

— r.  a.  To  overspread  or  manure  with  marl. 

( Naut .)  To  weave  or  wind  a  small  line  around  an¬ 
other;  as.  to  marl  a  bolt-rope. 

Marlaceous,  (-a'shus,)  a.  Resembling  or  containing 
marl;  possessing  the  characteristic  properties  of  marl, 
as  certain  soils. 

Marlborough.  John  Churchill,  (Duke  of.)  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  and  diplomatists  of  England,  born  at 
Ashe,  in  Devonshire,  in  1650.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  a  devoted  adherent  of  Charles  I. 
After  receiving  a  defective  education  he  was  placed,  at 
the  age  of  12.  as  page  in  the  household  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  His  passion  for  the  life  of  a  soldier  was  not  long 
in  showing  itself,  and  in  the  defence  of  Tangier  against 
the  Moors,  he  had  the  first  opportunity  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  himself.  The  Duchess  of  Cleveland  is  said  to  have 
conceived  a  passion  for  him,  and  to  have  presented  him 
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with  £5,000.  During  the  five  years,  from  1672-77, 
Churchill  served  in  the  auxiliary  force  sent  by  Charles 
II.  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  so  greatly  distinguished  himself, 
especially  at  the  sieges  of  Nimeguen  and  Maestricht. 
that  Turenue  predicted  his  future  eminence,  and  Louis  I 
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XIV.,  after  the  latter  siege,  gave  him  the  highest  praise 
at  the  head  of  the  army.  He  was  at  once  raised  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  Continuing  in  the  service 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  Churchill  married,  about  1680.  the 
beautiful  and  accomplished  Sarah  Jennings,  favorite  of 
the  Princess  (afterwards  Queeu)  Anne,  lie  was  created 
a  baron  by  Charles  II.  in  lo82,  and  three  years  later  was 
made  brigadier-general,  and  sent  to  France  to  announce 
the  accession  of  James  II.  On  his  return  he  was  nu>ed 
to  the  English  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Churchill 
of  Sandridge.  He  contributed  greatly  by  bis  vigilance 
and  skill  to  the  suppression  of  tile  insurrection  in  favor 
of  Monmouth.  At  the  revolution.  Churchill,  with  a 
duplicity  and  treachery  deserving  the  severest  condem¬ 
nation.  abandoned  Ills  master,  while  professing  still  to 
serve  him.  and  eutered  the  service  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Marlborough  and 
privy  councillor,  and  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  In  16^9  he  received  the  command  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  forces  in  the  Netherlands,  and  after  a  brier  service 
in  Ireland,  was  recalled  to  Flanders  in  1691.  Suspected 
of  a  traitorous  correspondence  with  James  II..  he  was 
deprived  of  his  command,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower; 
and  though  shortly  released,  was  not  restored  to  the 
favor  of  the  king  till  1697.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  in  17«  0,  he  received  the 
chief  command  of  the  forces  in  the  United  Provinces, 
and  was  named  ambassador  to  France  M.  was  now  to 
enter  upon  that  career  of  military  achievement  which 
established  his  reputation  as  a  general.  As  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  allied  forces  he  took  several  places  in 
the  Netherlands  in  1702;  with  the  Imperialists,  under 
Prince  Eugene,  gained  the  victory  of  Blenheim  (or 
Hochstadt)  in  1704.  for  which  he  was  made  a  duke,aiid  a 
sum  voted  to  build  the  palace  of  Blenheim  (Fig.  1712), 
on  the  demesue  of  Woodstock,  which  had  been  bestowed 
on  him  by  Queen  Anne.  M.  afterwards  defeated  Mar¬ 
shal  Yilleroi  at  Ramilies  in  1706,  and  closed  the  bril¬ 
liant  series  of  his  victories  by  those  of  Oudcnarde  in 
1708,  and  Malplaquet  in  1709.  A  national  thanksgiving 
w’as  appointed  for  the  latter  victory.  Rut  a  reverse  of 
fortune  was  at  hand.  The  popular  discontent  occa¬ 
sioned  by  heavy  taxation,  the  belief  that  the  war  was 
prolonged  chiefly  by  M.'s  influence,  and  for  selfish 
ends,  and  the  increasing  power  of  the  Tory  party,  led  to 
his  dismissal  from  all  his  offices  at  the  beginning  of 


Fig.  1712.  —  BLENHEIM  PALACE. 


1712.  An  unfavorable  report  had  been  given  by  theconi- 
mission  appointed  to  examine  the  charge  of  peculation 
brought  against  him,  and  to  escape  the  disquietude  of 
a  life  at  home,  he  went  abroad  with  his  duchess,  who 
hail  also  been  displaced  at  court.  Returning  iu  1714, 
George  I.  restored  him  to  his  offices,  hut  lie  was  soon 
after  compelled  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy  to  withdraw 
from  public  life,  and  he  died  at  Windsor  Lodge  in  1722. 
The  character  of  M.  presents  a  perplexing  combination 
of  noble  and  base  qualities,  which  have  served  as  the 
groundwork  of  extravagant  eulogy  and  fierce  invective. 
His  rare  ability  as  a  general,  bis  skill  and  success  as  a 
diplomatist,  are  unquestionable.  Not  less  so  are  his  vast 
ambition,  his  avarice,  and  his  treachery. 

Marl  borough,  a  town  of  England  *co.  of  Wilts,  on 
the  Ken  net,  27  in.  E.  of  Bath,  and  70  in.  W.  of  London; 
pop.  5.7O0. 

Marlborough,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-township  of 
Hartford  co. ;  jwp.  abt.  900. 

Marlborough,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of 
Middlesex  co. ;  pop.  abt.  7,500. 

Marlborough,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Cheshire  co..  43  in.  W.S.W.  of  Concord; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  1.200. 

Marlborough,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-township  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  co.;  pop.  abt.  7.500. 

Marlborough,  in  New  Fork,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Ulster  co.,  abt.  80  in  S.  of  Albany  ;  pup.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  4.500. 

Marlborough,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Delaware  co. ; 
P"p.  aht.  800. 

— A  post-township  of  Stark  co. :  pop  al*t.  3.000. 

Marlborough,  in  I*ennsylvania,  a  tow  nship  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Marlborough,  in  S.  Ostrolina.fi  N.E  district,  border¬ 
ing  on  N.  Carolina  ;  area ,  abt.  504  sq  ni  Hirers.  Great 
Pedee  and  Little  Pedee  rivers,  and  several  creeks.  Sur¬ 
face,  somew’hat  diversified  :  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Bennets- 
ville.  Pop.  abt.  11,588  (in  1869). 

Marlborough,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Windham  co..  abt.  28  m.  S.S.W.  of  Bellow's  Falls; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  1,000. 

Marlborough  Depot,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Cheshire  co..  abt.  45  m.  W.S.W  of  Boston. 

Marle«l,(w»drW,)a.[Scot.]  Variegated:  dotted:  mottled. 

Marlliehl,  or  Abbkt.  a  village  of  Ireland*  co.  Tippe¬ 
rary,  abt.  2  m.  W.S.W.  of  Clonmel ;  pop.  abt.  900. 
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Carlin,  in  T<xa *.  a  po^t-village,  cap.  of  Falls  co.,  abt,' 
95  in.  N.N  K.  of  Austin  City. 

Marline.  \  -mall  line  used  for 

vindio^  round  popes  or  cables,  to  prevent  abrasioQ  by 
blocks.  Ac. 

— r.  a.  [Fr  »erli«er.]  (XauL  i  To  marl ;  to  twine  mar¬ 
line  ap»nud;  as.  to  marlin*  a  stay. 

Mar  line~*pike.  n.  X  .*  An  iron  instrument, 
tap-  riv^  t**  +  point,  u^l  "U  shipboard  tor  opening  the 
strand-  of  r  in  spliciug. 

Marlow.  Cireat.  a  i-wn  of  England,  co.  of  Buck 
ingham.  i  ih*  Thames.  2V  m.  W  f  1# union.  Mamuf. 
Pap-r,  lac-,  and  silk.  It  has  a  trade  in  coal,  timber, 
meal,  and  malt-  F-/>.  7, WO. 

Marlow,  m  A ’no  Hampshire.  a  p  -t-village  and  town¬ 
ship  -*f  «  m— hire co  .  al»t-  3*  m.  W.  by  8.  of  Ojnconl :  p>rp. 
of  township  abt.  1.0vri. 

■  ;i  r  1  •  p  i  f .  .  1 1  n  which  BSI 

Marl  Slone,  a.  <»'  '  A  swn i> .  c.ih'aP'r'U.*,  and  irmy 
stratum,  which  divides  the  upper  from  the  lower  bias 
eLys  —  Worcester. 

Marl  toil,  in  X  e  Jersey.  a  past-village  of  Burlington 
c  * .  i.  9  ru.  5.3.W.  of  M  unt  11  >lly. 

Marl  y .  a.  Consisting  in.  or  partaking  of  the  qualities 
of.  marl :  resembling  marl:  abounding  with  marl. 

Mar  ly-le-Roi.  ^  •  SrpPLFMtM. 

Marin  llaile.  *.  [Fr.  marmelad*.]  Tlie  palp  of  quinces 
tedl- .  s-istence  with  sngar;  aLso,  a  confection 

of  wupii  -  K  lied  with  sag 

Marin  i  hIc.  ncKnco^)  a  town  of  Prance, 
went  L  >t-«t-<J.ironne,  on  the  Garonne,  30  m.  from  Agen ; 
p»p.  9.0  *0. 

Marina  ta.  in  M -nvyf.i,  a  village  of  Like  cn„  abt.  3 2 

mi.  X.B.  •  -u,~r;  r  City. 

Mar  nialite.  u.  Min  A  variety  of  blende  in  which 
iron,  an  l  sometimes  cadmium.  takes  the  place  of  a  ptrt 
e  zinc.  It  is  foa  l  it  Marin  it**,  in  Sotth  America. 
Mar  mi  ton.  a  riv.-r  rising  in  the  8  E  part  of  Kansas, 
an  i  tl  * w i ; : g  E  into  Missouri,  joins  the  Little  Osage  abt. 
the  centre  of  Vernon  co. 

Mann  it  on,  in  Ktisax.  a  post-village  of  Bourbon  co., 

abt.  lo  : 1 1 .  tV.  of  Fort  Scott- 

Mar  ni  >1  i te.  n.  M  u.  Gr.  marmairo.  to  shine.]  A 
f  •  dated  variety  of  serpentine,  fr<-#m  Hoboken,  in  New 
Jers-v. 

Marinont.  M iL 1  See  Ragcsa  fDcx* OF'. 
Marmora,  r  Maim.  me.  Pr*pamtist^  a  -mall 
betw^rii  European  *nd  A-iitic  Turkey.  c*Jiumo  i  ating 
with  th-  I:  un  Sea  by  the  Stnit  of  th*  Darlan*il*s 
(anciently  Hjll<spoml).  and  with  the  Black  Sen  by  the 
Strait  *f  Constantin  ople  anciently  B'*P”ru<-.  It  is  of 
an  .  v.tl  fcrm,  and  a  »«ut  135  miles  in  length,  by  45  in 
breadth,  but  has  l»  -iies.a  lirz-  gnlf.  the  Gulf  ot  Isnik- 
mid.  or  Is  mi  id,  which  extends  tiiuot  30  miles  east  war  i 
into  Asia  Its  depth  is  great.  Titer*  isacarreut  fn>m  the 
Rjsph  -ru-  through  it  and  the  Hell -spout  to  the  arc  hi¬ 
ps-  1  ig  but  its  n.iv; rit:  n  is  by  r.  »  m-etns  iiffi  ult.  It 
contains  many  island-  the  largest  ia  Mar 

or  Marin  in,  famous  for  its  quarries  of  Barbie  and  ala¬ 
baster.  and  which  g»v*<  its  name  to  the  sea.  The  scen- 
ery  %r  *nnd  the  S-a  of  .V.  is  soft  and  beautiful. 

Mar  mora,  i  village  of  Upper  Canada,  about  3 2  m 
W  of  Belleville;  pop  250. 

Marmoraeeens  -ii'\is.  i.  Relating  or  pertaining 
to.  or  resembling,  marble. 

Mar  morate.  Har  in  orate  cl.  a.  From  Lit.  mar- 
mar.  marble.  Variegated  or  speckled  like  marble; 
iocro*ted  with  marble  . 

Marmora  ti oil.  a.  'Lat.  marmoratio.]  Act  of  in¬ 
trusting  or  surfacing  with  marble. 

Marmora  turn.  Lat.  4rcA.  A  cement  com¬ 
posed  of  powdered  marble  and  lime,  thoroughly  mixed 
an  l  incorporated. 

Marmo  real.  Marmo  rean.  a.  Lat  marmmus. 
from  marms,r  ]  Made  of  mart- 
•embling  marble. 

Marmerlfe.  a  seaport-town  of  Euro¬ 

pean  Turkey,  in  An  itotia,  2S  m  N.  ol  R hodes ;  Lat-  oo 
S3T  N,  I»n.  290 31'  E  A 

Mannose,  n.  Zoft  A  species  of  Op^enm,  Dutel- 
p\ij  m mrtna  ofLin:i«ns.  inhabiting  5.  America. 

Mar  mot,  »-  Z&V  The  o  nm  *:i  name  ■  »f  the  g-nns 
Arctomp*.  order  Rndenfia  There  are  several 
characterized  by  a  Urge,  thick,  depressed  body,  rudi- 
mentarv  cheek -{►•aches,  rudimentary  thum  *  armed 
with  a  «raalL  flat  nail,  and  naked  soles.  They  pass  the 
winter  in  a  state  of  t«»rp  *r,  c  n  '-  ile*l  in  deep  h  »les.  the 
entrance  of  which  they  close  with  a  heap  of  dried  grass. 


long  to  the  tail,  which  again,  is  about  half  as  1*  ng  as  the 
head  mid  body.  Color  varying  troiu  black  all  over  to  griz¬ 
zled  above,  and  bright  chestnut-red  beneath:  the  teet  al¬ 
ways  black  or  dark  brown.  They  often  commit  great 
havoc  in  fields  of  clover,  upon  which  they  like  to  feed. 
—  The  Pnurie-dog  (Quuus  ludiricianus)  is  often,  but 
wrongly,  confounded  with  the  marmots.  It  forms  the 
type  of  a  distinct  genus,  which  will  be  noticed  under 
FR.URU-I1O6.  I  i 

ifariuozet  .  Marmoset',  n.  Fr.  mar*/  u&t.  dim 

ot  marmot r  ]  (ZoiA.)  A  name  oiteu  applied  to  the 
moukeys  of  the 


Fig.  1714.  — the  MAKM  'zrr 


Fig.  1713.  —  JixRUOT,  (Arciomgs  Alpinus.) 

Th^v  are  natives  of  Europe  and  North  America,  live  in 
mxilu**.  »nd  .re  MSily  turned.  -  To  thi*  poun-  b-lonK 
the  W  -1  -Uuck.  r  ilrouti'l  h-e  '.4.  »«<tx  .of  the 
Northern  States  and  5»>uthvrard?  which  is  lo  to  1^  inches , 


genera  Hap-tle 
and  Midas,  also 
cal  ltd  Jarrhus. 

(q.  ▼.>  The  name 
M  a  r  m  o  z  e  t  is 
»l*o  s*-»mirtinit*s  , 
restricteil  to  the 
fine  little  Stri¬ 
ated  Monkey  or 
Striated  Ouisrite 
{Ha pal* 
chus.  or  Jaartrus  ' 
r  u/'/aris)  (Fig. 

17 1 4 1.  a  native  N 
of  Guiana  ami 
Brazil,  a  species 
often  brought  to 
Europe,  aud  a 
favorite  pet 
whenever  it  can 
be  obtained.  It 
is  at  >oi.it  7  or  S 
inches  long,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the 
tail,  which  meas¬ 
ures  a  foot.  Its 
fur  is  long  and 
94.* ft,  of  a  fine 
•lark-gray  or  reddish-yellow  color,  banded  with  black  : 
along  tuft  of  white  hairs  on  each  d  ie  >f  the  black  head. 
Marne,  a  river  of  France,  rising  in  th»-  d»-pt.  of  Hante- 

M. irne,  aud  after  *  N  f  *200  miles,  joining  the 

Seine  at  Charenton,  4  m.  above  Paris.  It  is  navigable 
for  140  miles. 

Marne,  a  dept,  of  the  N  E.  of  France,  formerly  inclnded 
in  th*  prov.  of  Champagne.  l*etween  Lat.  4S°  3»y  and  4'e° 
2/  N.,  Lon.  30  30'  and  5°  E  .  having  N.  Ardennes  and 
Aisne.  E.  Haute- M  irne  and  Meuse.  S.  Aube,  and  W. 
Aisne  and  Seine-et- Marne.  Arm.  3.-14  sq.  m.  About 
two  thirds  of  the  dept,  has  an  arid  and  barren  soil ;  but 
on  the  borders  of  this  sterile  tract  are  the  vineyards 
which  produce  the  celebrated  Champagne  wine,  and 
surrounding  it  is  a  country  with  a  de«-p  and  rich  allu¬ 
vial  soil.  The  principal  riv-^s  are  the  Seine  and  Marne. 
Prod.  The  usual  cereals,  but  principally  wine.  Min. 
Stones  for  miking  millstones,  potters*  clay,  and  iron. 
Mznuf.  Woollen  and  silk  goods..  paj*er,  glass,  earthen¬ 
ware,  cordige,  leather,  A:.  Th*  chi*f  t  "ns^are  Cha- 
lons-snr- Marne,  the  c:ipital  Epernay.  Rh*in»s,  St.  Mene- 
- 

Marne.  Haute,  a  dept,  of  the  N  L  of  France,  l  et 
Lit  4. °  35'  and  4^°  4*'  >*..  L  n.  4r  4»F  and  6°  E  .  having 

N.  the  depts.  of  Marne  an  1  Meuse,  E.  Vosges  and  Haute- J 
Saone,  S.  H  iate  Saone  and  Cote-d’Or.  W  .  0>te-d  Or  and 
Aube.  Area,  2,460  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  elevated  and 
mountainous.  More  than  one  half  i-  under  cultivation, 
and  it  has  a  considerable  amount  of  forest.  The  princi¬ 
pal  rivers  are  the  Mime,  Meuse,  and  the  Aube.  Pr*d. 
Grain,  wine,  and  timber.  Min.  Iron,  the  mines  of  which 
are  among  th*  m  >-t  important  in  France.  M  muf.  Cut¬ 
lery.  linen  and  cotton  thread,  leather,  brandy.  Ac  The 
chief  towns  are  Chamont  (  the  cap.),  Langres.  and  Vassy. 

Mnro  a.  in  Illinois,  a  po*t-village  and  township  of  Ma¬ 
con  co..  abt.  13  m  N.  of  Decatur. 

Maroc  co.  S*e  Morocco. 

Marochetti.  jmdr-ro-l-d'te^  ChiF-ITS.  Bibox.  a  cele-, 
brit-  i  sculpt,  r.  B.  of  French  parents.  ISOS,  at  Turin, 
where  stands  his  first  work,  the  Egurstriam  Statu*  of 
Emanu*l  Philibert,  was  educated  in  the  Lycee  Napo¬ 
leon.  and  afterwards  entered  th*  -tndio  of  Bono.  He 
returned  to  PlriBts  in  aid  exhibited  a  Tbu mg  Girl 
paying  icith  a  IXg.  and  gained  a  medal :  and  in  1S31 
exhibited  his  Fillm  Angel,  f.  r  the  Academy  of  Arts  of 
Turin.  8oon  after  th*  revoluti**n  of  Feb.,  lvis.  h*  took 
np  his  residence  in  England.  HN  best  works.  l»e>ides 
th«we  already  named,  are  Th*  T  mb  of  Rrlliwi.  in  Pcre| 
la  Chaise,  and  the  Altar ,  in  the  Church  of  th*  Madeleine, 
at  l‘ar.-. 

M  a  rone',  '5*^  Maboos.]  «  Printing.)  One  of  a  class 
of  impure  cc*lors  comjKwed  of  black  and  red.  Mack  and 
purple,  or  black  and  rU'Sct  pigments,  or  with  black  and 
any  other  denomination  of  pigments  in  which  red  pre¬ 
dominates. —  Wleale. 

Marone  lake ,  a  preparation  of  madder  of  great  depth, 
transparency,  and  durability  «*f  color;  it  w.<rks  well  in 
water,  glazes  and  dries  in  oil.  and  is  in  all  resfects  a 
g*-d  pigment :  its  hues  are  easily  given  with  other  pig¬ 
ments.  but  it  is  not  much  used. 

Maro'ni.  r  M»r'owyne,a  river  of  S  Vm  erica,  flw- 
inz  into  the  CariM  *an  Sea.  between  Freuch  and  Dutch 
Guiana:  Imgth.  abt.  400  m. 

Mar  on  i  tew.  n  pi.  End.  Hist.  A  «*ct  of  Christians 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  dwelling  principally  nbont  Mount 
Lebanon.  Their  origin,  and  the  derivation  of  their 
nam*.  are  matters  of  some  uncertainty  :  but  the  pre¬ 
vailin'  opinion  K  that  they  w  ere  called  either  after  a 
hermit  Manx  who  lived  in  the  5tli  century,  or  after 
their  first  patriarch.  John  Mar©,  who  flourished  twe  cen- 
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turies  later.  The  general  opinion  is.  that  the  Maronitea 
are  sprung  from  th*  Monothelites,  who  an.«se  in  the  7th 
century,  ami  held  the  **|  iufon  that  Christ,  though  he 
united  in  luinself  the  divine  and  human  nature,  had  but 
one  will.  They  w*re  supported  by  several  emperors, 
particularly  Hefaclius:  but  they  w*re  coudenmed  and 
[•auished  by  Anastasius.  In  the  country  of  Lebanon 
they  became  a  warlike  mountain  people,  and  defended 
th*ir  freedom  first  against  the  Greeks,  and  subsequently 
against  the  8arac*nft.  At  length,  in  1182,  they  re¬ 
nounced  Monothelitisni,  ind  recognized  the  authority 
of  th*  Roman  Cburth.  Nevertheless,  although  united 
with  Rome,  they  are  permitted  to  retain  their  distinc¬ 
tive  national  rites  aud  usages.  They  administer  com¬ 
munion  in  both  kinds:  they  use  the  ancient  Syriac  lan- 
guag  in  th*ir  liturgy:  their  clergy,  if  married  before 
onlination.  are  permitted  to  retain  their  wives;  and 
they  have  many  festivals  ami  saints  not  recognized  in 
the  Roman  calendar.  In  lo>4.  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
founded  at  Rome  a  Marunite  college,  from  which  they 
have  since  received  most  of  their  priests.  Their  head  is 
the  patriarch  of  Anti  -ch.  whose  residence,  however,  is 
the  convent  of  Dair-al-8hafee, on  M  unt  Lebauon.  Every 
tenth  year  he  has  to  give  an  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  Church  to  the  Pope  at  Rome.  Subordinate  to  the 
patriarchs  are  bishops  and  several  other  orders  of 
clergymen.  In  the  district  of  Lebanon  there  were 
upwards  of  3l«0  religious  bouses  under  the  rule  of 
St  Anthony;  but  in  consequence  of  the  recent  war 
with  the  Druses,  mauy  of  these  have  been  destroyed. 
Their  political  constitution  is  that  of  a  military  com¬ 
monwealth ;  the  supreme  government  being  in  the 
bands  of  four  chief  sheiks,  who  are  also  their  leaden*  in 
time  of  w  ar.  Their  dependence  on  the  Ottoman  empire 
is  little  more  than  nominal,  consisting  merely  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  an  annual  tribute.  In  1841.  a  fierce  war  raged 
between  the  Marooites  and  the  neighboring  Druses, 
in  which  the  former  suffered  greatly.  In  May.  1C6U, 
the  war  again  broke  out  with  unprecedented  fierceness, 
the  Druse*  being  aided  and  excited  by  the  Mohammedan 
population,  and  even  by  Turkish  troops.  The  Maro- 
nites  w  ere  soon  overpowered ;  about  160  towns  and 
\illages  were  destroyed,  and  nearly  their  entire  ter¬ 
ritory  laid  waste.  Many  of  the  people  were  cruelly 
ma*siicred.  At  length  peace  was  concluded;  and  to 
prevent  the  return  of  similar  atrocities,  the  European 
powers,  at  a  conference  held  at  Paris,  agreed  upon 
an  intervention  in  Syria  for  the  protection  of  the 
Christians.  The  number  of  the  Maronites  is  about 
20.UU0. 

Maroon  ,  sometimes  improj*erly  written  mormon ,)  n. 
IFr.,  from  Sp.  eimamm .  headstrong,  unruly.]  The 
name  that  was  formerly  given  to  a  runaway  slave. 

— r.  a.  To  set  a*hore  and  leave  on  a  desolate  island,  as  a 
seaman,  by  way  of  punishment  for  some  presumed  flagi¬ 
tious  crime. 

Marooning  party.  A  kind  of  picnic  party  in  the 
Southern  States,  who  make  an  excursion  of  some  days 
to  the  shore,  or  to  some  retired  sp»>t  or  islet. 

Maroon,  a  [From  Fr.  mar  you.  a  large  chestnut/  Claret 
colored;  brownish-crimson.  S*e  Maroxb. 

Mar  os,  a  river  of  Austria,  in  Transylvania,  rising  near 
the  frontier  of  Moldavia,  and  after  a  W.  c  urse  of  nearly 
4‘0  n»..  joining  the  1  heiss  opj-odte  Szegedin. 

Marozia.  m&rozh’ya.  a  patrician  lady  of  Rome,  who 
married,  about  906.  Alberic,  count  of  Tusculum  and 
marquis  of  Qnmeriuo.  Becoming  a  widow  while  still 
young,  she  exercised,  by  her  beauty  and  intriguing 
bpirit.  great  influence  over  th*  m<*st  p*ow*rful  n«*bles  of 
K-  ni*.  and  during  many  years  set  np  or  deposed  popes 
almost  at  her  mere  whim.  She  made  herself  mistress 
of  the  city,  and  caused,  in  succession,  the  election  of 
Sergius  III.  in  904,  Anastasins  Ill.  in  911.  and  Lmdo 
in  913.  In  928  she  deposed  John  X.,  who  had  been 
elected  through  the  influ*nce  of  Theodora,  her  si-ter 
and  rival,  and  put  him  to  death,  with  the  assistance  of 
Guido,  duke  of  Tuscany,  her  sec*  nd  husband.  In  931 
she  seat*d  in  the  pontifical  cliair  her  son,  under  the 
title  .*f  J  hn  XI  In  the  fidlowing  ye;»r  she  married 
her  third  kushund.  Hugh  of  Provence,  who  became  king 
of  Italy:  but  that  monarch  having  struck  All*erie, 
e!d*st  s*:>n  of  Maroxia.  he,  out  of  revenge,  roused  the 
Roman  youths  and  massacred  the  guards  of  his  father- 
in-law,  who  sought  safety  in  flight.  Marozia  was  im- 
pn-.ned  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  she  died. 
Mar  pie,  in  I'ninseltania,  a  poet-township  of  Delaware 

co.;  pnp.  Abt  1^10. 

Mar  plot.  FI  .l/ar  md  fW  ;  One  who.  by  officiout 
nu.Mling.  interferes  with  the  carrying  out  of  a  plot  or 
design  :  a  mischief-maker. 

Marque,  m.lrk.i  n  fr.  fr-  rn  the  =.mie  mot  marrh, 
..arc', ft.  I -orders,  frontiers.]  A  ship  commissioned  to 
make  reprisals  on  an  enemy's  commerce  and  marine, 
i  Sometimes  written  mark  )  ... 

(Late.)  A  license,  or  extraordinary  commission  by  a 
sovereign  or  ruler  to  his  subjects  or  felb-wr-ciiizens,  to 
pass  the  frontiers  of  another  state  for  the  object  of 
making  reprisals. 

Lmmnf  Mil rifw.  Letters  of  reprisal  granted  by  a 
sovereign.' or  bead  of  a  state,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
reprisals  on  the  shipping  or  commerce  of  another  state, 
under  pretence  of  indemnification  f--r  presumed  injuries 
r-ss-ivcL  Rv  the  law  of  nations  they  are  grantable  when¬ 
ever  subjects  of  one  state  are  oppressed  and  injured  l-y 
these  Of  another,  and  justice  is  denied  by  that  state  to 
which  the  oppressor  belongs. 

*<nrq uesas  Isles.  ■nir-kaCsnt.  a  name  which, 
properlv  speaking,  designates  the  southern  group  of  the 
Mm-l  iBa  Archipelago,  in  Polynesia,  the  northern  gn -up 
t -earing  the  name  of  the  Washington  Islands;  but  the 
name  is  also  applied  to  the  w  hole  archipelago.  The 
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M.  /.,  in  Lat.  7°  30'— 10°  30'  S.,  Lon.  138°— 140°  20'  W., 
were  discovered  by  Mendafia  de  Neyra,  a  Spanish  navi¬ 
gator,  in  1596;  the  Washington  Isles  were  discovered  in 
1791  by  Ingraham,  an  American.  Area  of  the  group, 
as  under  the  French  protectorate,  500  sq.  m.  The  M.  /. 
were  named  after  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  Marquesas  de 
Mendoza.  The  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  are  in 
general  covered  with  mountains,  rising  in  some  cases  to 
about  3.500  feet  above  sea-level ;  the  soil  is  rich  and  fer¬ 
tile,  and  the  climate  hot,  but  healthy.  The  coasts  are 


Fig.  1715.  — TATTOOED  CniEFS  OF  THE  MARQUESAS  ISLES. 


difficult  of  access,  on  account  of  the  surrounding  reefs 
and  the  sudden  changes  of  the  wind.  Cocoa-nut,  bread¬ 
fruit,  and  pawpaw  trees  are  indigenous,  and  bananas, 
plantains,  and  sugar-cane  are  cultivated.  The  inhabitants 
are  of  the  same  race  as  those  of  the  Society  and  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands.  They  are  well-proportioned  and  hand¬ 
some  ( Fig.  1715),  but  degraded  in  their  religion,  and  in 
many  of  their  customs.  On  some  of  the  is  I  adds  there 
are  missionary  stations ;  but  although  cannibalism  has 
been  abolished,  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  have  not 
otherwise  met  with  much  success.  In  1842,  the  M.  1. 
submitted  to  the  French,  and  they  are  now  governed  by 
independent  chiefs,  under  the  protection  of  Franco. 
Under  Napoleon  III.  some  political  convicts  were  sent 
for  a  short  time  to  the  island  of  Nukahiva. 

Marquee,  (mar-ke',)  n.  (Sometimes  written  Makkeb.) 
[From  Fr.  marquisa.]  A  large  field-tent. 

Mar'qtiess,  n.  Same  as  Marquis,  q.  v. 

Marquetry,  ( mar'ket-ry ,)  n.  |Fr.  marquCtene,  from 
marque ,  sign.]  A  peculiar  kind  of  inlaid  cabinet-work, 
in  which  thin  slices  of  different  colored  woods,  and  some¬ 
times  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  tortoise-shell,  mother-of- 
pearl,  ivory,  horn,  &c.,  are  inlaid  and  put  on  a  ground. 
These  substances,  after  being  reduced  to  laminae  of 
proper  thinness,  are  cut  out  into  the  required  form  by 
punches,  which  produce  at  once  the  full  pattern,  or 
mould,  and  the  empty  ones  which  inclosed  it ;  and  both 
serve  their  separate  purposes  in  marquetry.  This  species 
of  inlaid  work,  when  executed  in  glass,  precious  stones, 
or  marble,  is  more  commonly  called  mosaic. 

Marquette,  ( mar-kett ',)  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  La 
Salle  co., 

Marquette,  (mar-kef t\)  in  Michigan,  a  N.W.  co.,  ad¬ 
joining  Wisconsin  on  the  S  W.,  and  partly  washed  on  the 
N.E.  by  Lake  Superior.  Area,  abt.  3,40.)  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Miehigamig,  Esconawba,  Maquacumecum,  and  Sturgeon 
rivers.  Surface ,  uneven;  soil,  not  very  fertile.  Min. 
Iron  in  immense  deposits,  with  granite,  slate,  and  mar¬ 
ble.  Cap.  Marquette.  Pop.  abt.  12,000. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  Lake  Superior, 
abt.  300  m.  N.W.  of  Lansing;  Lat.  46°  30'  N.,  Lon.  87° 
40'  W.  Its  importance  and  prosperity  is  mainly  due 
to  the  extensive  iron  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
in  1874,  5,242. 

Marquette,  in  Wisconsin,  a  S.  central  co.;  area,  abt. 
450  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Fox  River,  and  several  smaller 
streams,  besides  many  lakes.  Surface,  mostly  level ;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Montello.  Pop.  about  1 1,000. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Green  Lake  co.,  about  50  in.  N.N.E. 
of  Madison  ;  pop.  about  700. 

Marquis,  Marquess,  ( mar'kwis ,)  n.  [Fr.  marquis; 
Sp.  marquts ;  Pg.  marquez  ;  It.  march Cse  ;  L.  Lat.  mar- 
chin,  marchisus,  the  prefect  of  a  frontier  province.  (See 
Marches.)  Originally,  one  who  possessed  land  on  the 
borders  of  an  enemy's  country,  and  was  bound  to  defend 
the  frontiers.]  (Her.)  A  title  of ''nobility  next  below 
that  of  duke,  and  above  that  of  earl  or  count. 

Mar'quisate,  Mar'quessate,  w.  [Fr.  marquisat, ; 
Sp.  marquesado .]  Rank,  dignity,  or  seigniory  of  a  mar¬ 
quis. 

Marquise,  ( mftr-keez ',)  n.  [Fr.]  In  France,  the  title 
borne  by  the  wife  of  a  marquis,  corresponding  with  the 
English  marchioness. 

Mar'rer,  n.  One  who  spoils,  mars,  or  obstructs. 

“  Makers  or  marrers  of  all  men's  maimers."  — AscUam. 


Mar'riable,  a.  [Fr.  mariable.]  That  may  be  wedded  ; 
marriageable.  (R.) 

Marriage,  ( mdr’rij ,)  n.  [Fr.  mariage ,  from  Lat.  marilo, 
maritatus ,  to  marry,  to  give  in  marriage,  from  marilus, 
a  husband.  See  Maiutal.J  The  act  of  marrying  or  unit¬ 
ing  a  man  and  woman  for  lite  ;  the  legal  union  of  a  man 
and  woman  for  life;  matrimony;  marital  bond  of  union  ; 
wedlock. 

“  The  reason  why  so  few  marriages  are  happy,  is  because  ladies 
spend  their  time  iu  making  nets,  not  iu  making  cages."  —  Sictjt. 

— A  feast  held  on  the  occasion  of  a  wedding. 

Marriage-favors,  wedding-knots  of  white  ribbon,  or 
bouquets  of  flowers,  worn  on  the  occasion  of  a  mar¬ 
riage. 

(Note.  M.  is  frequently  employed  in  the  construction 
of  various  self-explanatory  compound  words.) 

(Hist,  and  Law.)  M.  is  a  solemn  contract,  dictated  by 
nature,  and  instituted  by  Providence,  between  two  per¬ 
sons  of  different  sexes,  with  a  view  to  their  mutual  com¬ 
fort  and  support,  and  for  the  procreation  of  children. 
The  importance  of  regulating  the  nuptial  alliance  has 
been  recognized  in  all  civilized  countries.  Iu  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  history,  we  find  intermixed  marriages  of  the  wor¬ 
shippers  of  God  with  the  heathen  nations  around  them, 
strictly  forbidden  by  Divine  authority.  The  ancient 
Greek  legislators  considered  the  ^/.-relation  as  not 
merely  of  private,  hut  also  of  public  or  general  interest. 
By  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  criminal  proceedings  might 
be  taken  against  those  who  married  too  late  or  unsuit¬ 
ably,  as  well  as  against  those  who  did  not  marry  at  all. 
The  great  object  of  M.  they  regarded  as  being  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  healthy  progeny  for  the  state.  Among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  M.  proper,  connubium,  by  which  the  children  be¬ 
came  Roman  citizens,  could  only  take  place  between  a 
Roman  citizen  and  the  daughter  of  a  Roman  citizen. 
Between  a  Roman  citizen  and  a  female  slave  there  was 
no  connubium ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  children  were 
not  Roman  citizens.  Children  were  in  the  power  of 
the  father  only  when  the  fruit  of  a  legal  marriage.  The 
Roman  notion  of  M.  was  that  of  a  complete  personal 
unity  of  husband  and  wife;  for  the  dissent  of  either 
party,  when  formally  expressed,  could  dissolve  the  rela¬ 
tion.  The  Roman  matron  was  in  a  much  more  favor¬ 
able  position,  socially,  than  the  Greek  wife;  for  she 
shared  in  the  honors  and  respect  shown  to  he.r-Jiusband, 
presided  over  her  household,  and  watched  over  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  her  children.  In  all  Christian  communities, 
the  M.  relationship  is  regarded  as  the  most  solemn  of 
contracts,  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  sacrament.  —  In  this  country,  all  persons 
are  able  to  contract  M.,  unless  they  are  under  the  legal 
age,  or  unless  there  bo  other  disability.  The  age  of  con¬ 
sent  at  common  law  is  14  in  males,  and  12  in  females. 
When  a  person  under  this  age  marries,  such  person  can, 
when  lie  or  she  arrives  at  the  age  above  specified,  avoid 
the  marriage;  or  such  person,  or  both,  may,  if  the 
other  is  of  legal  age,  confirm  it.  If  either  of  the  par¬ 
ties  is  under  7,  the  marriage  is  void.  If  either  party 
has  a  husband  or  wife  living,  the  M.  is  void.  Consan¬ 
guinity  and  affinity  within  t lie  rules  prescribed  by  law 
in  this  country  render  a  marriage  void.  The  parties 
must  each  be  willing  to  marry  the  other.  If  either  party 
acts  under  compulsion,  or  is  under  duress,  the  marriage 
is  voidable.  Where  one  of  the  parties  is  mistaken  in 
the  person  of  the  other,  this  requisite  is  wanting.  But 
a  mistake  in  the  qualities  or  character  of  the  other 
party  will  not  void  the  M.  If  the  apparent  willingness 
is  produced  by  fraud,  the  M.  will  be  valid  till  set  aside 
by  a  court  of  chancery  or  by  a  decree  of  divorce.  Fraud 
is  sometimes  said  to  render  a  M.  void  ;  but  this  is  incor¬ 
rect,  as  it  is  competent  for  the  party  injured  to  waive 
the  tort  and  affirm  the  M.  Impotency  in  one  of  the 
parties  is  sometimes  laid  down  as  rendering  the  M.  void, 
as  being  a  species  of  fraud  on  the  other  party  ;  but  it  is 
only  a  ground  for  annulling  the  contract  by  a  court,  or 
for  a  divorce.  The  parties  must  actually  make  a  con¬ 
tract  of  M. ;  the  form  and  requisites  of  it  will  depend 
on  the  law  of  the  place.  At  common  law,  no  particular 
form  of  words  or  ceremony  was  necessary.  Mutual  as¬ 
sent  to  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  was  sufficient. 
Any  words  importing  a  present  assent  to  being  married 
to  each  other  wore  sufficient  evideuce  of  the  contract. 
If  the  words  imported  an  assent  to  a  future  marriage,  if 
followed  by  consummation,  this  established  a  valid  mar¬ 
riage  by  the  canon  law,  hut  not  by  the  common  law.  At 
common  law,  the  consent  might  be  given  in  presence  of 
a  magistrate,  or  of  any  other  person  as  a  witness,  or  it 
might  be  found  by  a  court  or  jury  from  the  subsequent 
acknowledgment  of  the  parties,  or  from  the  proof  of 
cohabitation,  or  of  general  reputation  resulting  from 
the  conduct  of  the  parties.  In  the  original  U.  States 
the  common-law  rule  prevails,  except  where  it  has  been 
changed  by  legislation.  In  civil  cases,  the  M.  can  gen¬ 
erally  be  proved  by  showing  that  the  parties  have  held 
themselves  out  as  husband  and  wife,  and  by  general 
reputation  founded  on  their  conduct.  There  is  an  ex¬ 
ception.  however,  in  the  case  of  such  civil  suits  as  are 
founded  on  the  marriage  relation,  such  as  actions  for 
the  seduction  of  the  wile,  where  general  reputation  and 
cohabitation  will  not  be  sufficient.  In  most  of  the  States, 
the  degree  of  relationship  within  which  marriages  may 
not  be  contracted  are  prescribed  by  statute.  This  limit 
in  cases  of  consanguinity  is  generally,  though  not  al¬ 
ways.  that  of  first  cousins.  In  some  of  the  States,  a  vi¬ 
olation  of  the  rule  renders,  by  statute,  the  marriage 
absolutely  void.  In  others,  no  provision  of  this  kind  is 
made.  Various  statutes  have  been  passed  to  guard 
against  abuse  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  Such  of  them 
as  require  license,  or  the  publication  of  banns,  or  the 
consent  of  parents  or  guardians,  are  regarded  as  direc¬ 
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tory,  and,  unless  explicitly  declaring  the  marriage  to  be 
void,  if  not  complied  with,  do  not  lender  it  void.  —  See 
Husband  and  Wife;  Wife. 

Validity  of  marriages  contracted  in  foreign  countries. 
The  question  of  the  validity  in  one  country  of  marriages 
good  according  to  the  laws  of  another,  is  one  of  the 
must  complicated,  and  it  may  be  added,  one  of  the  most 
unsettled,  which  remains  in  international  jurisprudence. 
If  married  citizens  of  one  country  transfer  their  domi¬ 
cil  to  another,  their  marriages  are,  of  course,  valid  in 
the  country  of  their  adoption,  whether  in  accordance  or 
not  with  the  law  thereof.  But  when  the  citizens  of  one 
country  marry  in  another  country,  questions  of  great 
difficulty,  and  which,  ns  has  been  said,  no  general  agree¬ 
ment  of  jurisprudence  has  settled,  are  apt  to  arise  ;  and 
these  are  still  further  complicated  when  the  parties  con* 
tracting  M.  are  of  different  nationalities.  As  a  general 
rule,  AI.,  like  other  contracts,  is  to  he  judged  of  by  the 
lex  loci.  Consequently,  two  American  citizens  marrying 
in  France,  according  to  the  formalities  of  the  French 
law,  contract  a  M.  valid  in  this  country.  In  that  re¬ 
spect  the  English  law  is  the  same  as  ours;  and,  ou 
this  principle,  the  so-called  Gretna  Green  marriages  by 
English  persons  in  Scotland  were  valid  until  abolished 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1856.  French  jurisprudence 
appears  to  be  more  jealous  of  the  maintenance  of  its 
own  special  marriage-law  in  the  case  of  marriages  con¬ 
tracted  by  Frenchmen  in  foreign  countries,  than  is  our 
own. 

M.  ceremonies.  —  In  almost  every  country,  M.  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  season  of  rejoicing  among  the  friends  and 
relatives,  and  is  celebrated  with  certain  ceremonies. 
Respecting  t tie  customs  of  the  ancient  Persians,  Baby¬ 
lonians,  Indians,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Asia,  ancient 
writers  have  left  us  little  or  no  information.  A  curious 
custom  is  said  to  have  existed  in  Assyria  of  disposing  of 
the  marriageable  girls  by  public  auction  ;  t lie  money 
received  for  the  best  favored  of  them  being  given  as 
portions  with  those  whose  charms  were  not  sufficient  to 
attract  purchasers.  Usually  with  the  ancient  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  East,  the  bride  was  obtained  by  presents 
made  or  services  rendered  to  her  parents,  —  a  practice 
which  still  prevails  in  some  parts  of  that  region.  With 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  an  interval  of  ten  or  twelve 
months  usually  intervened  between  the  betrothment 
and  the  celebration  of  the  marriage.  On  the  day  of 
the  wedding,  the  bridegroom  proceeded,  anointed 
and  ornamented,  accompanied  by  a  friend  (para nymph), 
and  followed  by  several  companions,  into  the  house  of 
the  bride,  and  conducted  lier,  veiled  and  followed  by 
her  companions,  with  songs  and  music  (al  n  later  period 
also  with  torches),  into  his  or  her  father’s  house,  where 
the  wedding  feast  was  celebrated  at  his  expense.  It 
generally  lasted  for  seven  days;  but  if  a  widow  was 
married,  only  for  three.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  were 
each  adorned  with  crowns,  and  the  conversation  was 
enlivened  by  songs  and  enigmas.  The  duty  of  the 
paranymph  was  to  play  the  part  of  the  host  at  the  feast. 
The  men  and  women  indulged  themselves  in  feasting 
and  conviviality  in  separate  apartments.  At  length  the 
nuptial  blessing,  viz.,  a  numerous  offspring,  was  im¬ 
plored  upon  the  parties  concerned  (which  appears  to 
have  been  anciently  the  only  ceremony  performed  in 
constituting  the  marriage),  and  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  were  led,  the  former  still  veiled,  into  the  bridal 
chamber,  where  the  bridesmaids  accompanied  them  with 
torches  and  song.  The  wedding  ceremonies  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  Jew’s  deviate  considerably  from  those  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  though  the  rabbis  maintain  that  they  strictly 
follow’  the  ceremonies  observed  at  l he  wedding  of  Tobias. 
The  Jews  marry  very  young,  and  hold  it  to  be  a  direct 
sin  against  the  commandment  given  to  our  fiist  parents 
if  they  are  not  married  by  their  eighteenth  or  nine¬ 
teenth  year.  Marriage  is  permitted  to  males  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  years  and  a  day, — to  females  at  twelve  years 
and  a  day.  Barrenness  is  esteemed  a  great  misfortune 
among  them.  After  the  suitor  lias  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  girl  and  her  guardians,  the  betrothment  takes 
place  with  certain  ceremonies,  the  bridegroom  paying, 
or  at  least  was  formerly  wont  to  pay.  a  so-called  “  morn¬ 
ing  gift.”  a  remnant  of  the  custom  of  buying  the  daugh¬ 
ter  from  her  father.  The  ceremony  of  the  wedding 
generally  takes  place  in  the  open  air,  seldom  in  a  room, 
and  usually  on  Wednesday.  The  couple  sit  under  a 
canopy  generally  carried  by  four  boys.  A  large  black 
veil  covers  both,  besides  which,  each  of  them  has  a  black 
cloth  (taled)  with  tassels  at  the  four  corners,  upon  the 
head.  The  rabbi,  precentor  of  the  synagogue,  or  nearest 
relative  of  the  bridegroom,  offers  the  couple  a  cup  of 
wine,  saying,  “Praised  be  thou,  O  God,  tb  it  thou  hast 
created  man  and  woman, and  hast  ordained  matrimony.” 
Both  then  drink.  The  bridegroom  puts  a  gold  ring, 
without  a  stone,  on  the  finger  of  the  bride  and  says, 
“  With  this  ring  I  take  thee  as  my  wedded  wife,  according 
to  tlie  custom  of  Moses  and  the  Israelites.”  The  matri¬ 
monial  contract  is  then  read,  and  the  bridegroom  shakes 
hands  with  the  parents  of  the  bride  Wine  is  again 
brought,  prayers  are  spoken,  the  couple  drink,  and  the 
cup  is  then  broken.  The  company  then  proceed  to  the 
house  of  the  bridegroom,  where  the  marriage-feast  is 
held. —  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  marriage  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  numerous  ceremonies.  It  was  usually  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  formal  betrothment,  when  the  bridegroom 
bestowed  a  present  on  the  bride  as  a  pledge  of  bis  honor. 
A  dowry  was  usually  given  with  the  bride.  At  the 
nuptials,  the  betrothed  pair,  as  W’ell  as  the  place  of 
festivity,  were  adorned  with  flowers  and  garlands. — The 
Romans  had  three  different  ways  of  concluding  a  mar¬ 
riage, —  confarreatio ,  urns,  and  coemtio.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  most  solemn,  and  was  alw’uys  preceded 
by  a  ceremonial  betrothment,  which  often  took  place 
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many  years  before  the  marriage  of  the  parties.  In  fixing  | 
the  day  of  marriage,  care  was  taken  to  select  what  whs 
esteemed  a  lucky  day;  the  month  of  May,  the  calends,! 
nones,  and  ides,  ami  the  days  following  them,  the  least; 
of  tin*  Salarians,  Ac.,  were  esteemed  atri  dies  (black,  or| 
unlucky  days).  The  confarre.atio  was  when  a  man  and 
woman  were  joined  together  in  marriage  by  the  ponti- 
fex  maxim  us,  or  Jlamen  dialis,  in  presence  of  at  least! 
ten  witnesses,  by  a  set  form  of  words,  and  by  partaking 
of  a  cake  called  far  or  farreus  pants.  There  were  cer¬ 
tain  offices  in  the  priesthood  that  could  only  be  held  by 
the  sons  of  parents  who  had  been  married  in  this  way. 
L'sus,  or  usage,  was  when  a  woman,  with  consent  of  her 
parents  or  guardians,  lived  with  a  man  for  a  whole  year 
without  interruption,  when  she  became  his  lawful  wife 
by  prescription.  If  the  wife  wished  to  avoid  the  legal 
consequences  of  a  marriage,  absence  for  three  nights 
during  the  year  from  her  husband  was  regarded  as  a 
sufficient  legal  interruption.  Ooemtio  was  a  kind  of 
mutual  purchase,  the  marriage  being  effected  by  one 
delivering  to  the  other  a  small  piece  of  money,  and  re¬ 
peating  certain  words. 

M .  articles.  (Law.)  Articles  of  agreement  between 
partieseontemplatiug  marriage. in  accordance  with  which 
the  M  settlement  is  afterwards  to  he  drawn  up.  They 
are  to  he  binding  in  case  of  M.  They  must  he  in  writing. 
M.,  ( Promise  of.)  See  Promise  of  M \RRIage. 

M.  settlement.  (Law.)  A  conventional  arrangement, 
usually  made  before  marriage,  whereby  a  jointure  is 
secured  to  the  wile,  and  portions  to  the  children,  in  the 
event  of  the  husband's  death.  It  is  based  on  what  is 
called  the  “marriage  consideration,”  which  is  t lie  high¬ 
est  consideration  known  to  the  law,  and  may  be  made 
good  against  the  husband’s  estate,  and  satisfied  before 
any  other  debts.  If  made  after  marriage,  it  will,  as  a 
general  rule,  be  fraudulent  and  void  against  all  persons 
who  are  creditors  of  the  husband  at  the  time  of  the 
settlement,  unless  such  settlement  contain  a  provision 
for  debts,  or  be  made  iu  pursuance  of  articles  entered 
into  before  marriage. 

M  portion.  (  Law.)  The  dower,  dot,  or  portion  given 
with  a  woman  upon  her  marriage,  in  contradistinction 
to  marriage-settlement ,  or  money  settled  upon  a  wile 
by  her  husband. 

Mtirrinx'diblc.  (mdr'rij-a-bl,)  a.  Of  an  age  suitable 
for  marriage;  fit  for  wedlock;  arrived  at  years  of 
puberty;  as,  a  marriageable  girl.  —  Capable  of  union. 

"  The  vine  .  . .  about  him  twines  her  marriageable  arms." 

Milton. 

Mar'riaf?eal>Ieness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being 
marriageable. 

nar'riage-betl,  n.  The  nuptial  couch  of  a  husband 
and  wife;  —  hence,  lawful  sexual  commerce. 
Har'riAg6abell«  n.  A  bell,  or  peal  of  bells,  rung  in 
honor  of  a  marriage. 

“  Aud  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage- bell.”  —  Byron. 

Mar'riagre-certiricate,  n.  The  legal  voucher  or 
written  testimony  validating  and  authenticating  a  mar¬ 
riage.  (Often  called  marriage-lines.) 
Mar'riagP-fon'tract,  n.  Contract  of  affiance  ;  pre¬ 
liminary  instrument  of  marriage. 

Mar'riecl.  a-  Resulting  from  marriage;  wedded;  con¬ 
jugal  ;  connubial ;  as,  the  paius  and  pleasures  of  married 
life. 

Mar'rier.  n.  One  who  weds  or  marries. 
Marrineite'.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post- village  and  township 
of  Oconto  co.,  on  the  Menomonee  River,  abt.  1  m.  above 
its  mouth  ;  P"P-  of  township  about  700. 

Mar'riot*  ville,  in  Maryland,  a  post- village  of  Howard 
co.,  abt.  27  m  W.  of  Baltimore. 

Mar'ron,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Clearfield 
co.,  abt.  30  m.  N.N.VV.  of  Altoona. 

Marron,  <ma-rodn\)n.  [See  Maroon.]  Chestnut-color. 
Marro©«\  n.  ami  a.  Same  as  Maroon,  q.  v. 

Mar' row,  n.  [  A.S.  mearh,  mearg  ;  D.  nierg  ;  Qer.  mark.] 

( Anat .)  A  light  fatty  substance  lodged  in  the  interior 
of  the  bones.  Like  ordinary  adipose  tissue,  it  consists 
of  vesicles  containing  fat,  with  blood-vessels  distributed 
to  them.  It  is  usually  of  a  yellow  color,  with  90  parts 
of  lat,  3  of  water,  and  1  of  areolar  tissue,  in  100  parts. 
In  some  parts  it  is  of  a  reddish  color.  In  birds,  for  the 
sake  of  lightness,  the  larger  bones,  instead  of  being 
filled  with  marrow,  contain  air,  which  passes  into  them 
from  the  lungs.  In  the  foetus  the  hones  do  not  contain 
marrow,  hut  a  transparent  reddish  fluid  like  bloody 
serum,  only  more  consistent.  —  The  marrow  of  sheep 
and  oxen  is  highly  esteemed  by  perfumers  for  the 
manufacture  of  pomatums,  and  other  applications  tor 
the  human  hair,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  grease  or  oil 
surpasses  castor-oil  tor  that  purpose. 

— The  essence ;  the  choicest  part. 

“  The  pith  and  marrow  of  an  attribute.”  —  Shake. 

_ [From  Fr.  mari.  husband  ]  A  Scotticism  for  a  comrade; 

a  boon-companion ;  an  intimate  associate:  as,  “  a  thiet 
and  his  marrow  ”  (Tusxer.)  —  It  also  implies  an  equal 
match;  as,  he  met  with  his  marrow. 

_ v.  a.  To  fill  with  fat  or  marrow. 

Mar'ro w-foontN  n-  A  bone  containing  marrow:  a 
bone  boiled  for  the  sake  of  its  marrow,  —(pi.)  The 
knees;  the  joints  of  the  knees; —  used  in  a  burlesque  or 
ludicrous  sense. 

“  Down  on  your  marrow-hones  .  .  .  and  make  acknowledgment 
of  your  offences."  —  Dryden. 

Mar' row-fat,  n.  A  rich  variety  of  pea,  appearing  late 
in  season. 

Mar'rowisti, a.  Fat;  unctuous;  possessing  the  nature 

of  marrow.  ,  _  .  _  . . 

Marrowless,  a.  Void  of  marrow;  lacking  fatty  matter. 

••  Avaunt !  thy  boues  are  marr^wlest.”  —  Shaks. 
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Mar'row-i>it«r<lin;r,  n.  A  pudding  made  with  the 

marrow  of  beef-boues,  or  of  the  cueurbitaceous  plant 
cal  led  vegetable-marrow. 

Mar  row-squash.  ».  (Called  also  vegetable-marrow.) 
(Bat.)  See  CueURunA. 

Mar  rowy,  a.  Full  of  marrow ;  fatty ;  pithy. 

Mnrrs,  or  Mars,  in  Indiuna,  a  township  ot  Posey  co.; 
pop.  abt.  1,740. 

Marru  hi  ii  m,  n.  [Lat.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Lamiucew.  including  the  Uorehound,an  erect  branching 
grayish-looking  herb,  with  roundish  wrinkled  leaves, 
and  whitish  flowers  crowded  in  the  axils.  It  is  found 
wild  throughout  Northern  Asia  and  Europe,  and  has 
hitter  tonic  properties.  It  is  a  favorite  domestic  remedy 
in  chest  complaints. 

Mar  ry,  v.  a.  (Imp.  and  jq).  married.)  [Fr.  marier, 
from  mari,  husband  ;  Lat.  muritus ;  mari  tare,  to  marry  .J 
To  unite  in  wedlock,  marriage,  or  matrimony  ;  to  join, 
as  a  man  or  woman,  for  life  ;  to  perform  the  connubial 
rite. 

41  Tell  him,  that  he  shall  marry  the  couple  himself."  —  Gay. 

— To  dispose  of  in  marriage;  to  bestow  as  wife.  —  To  take 
for  husband  or  wife;  as,  a  man  may  not  marry  his 
aunt.  —  To  unite  in  immediate  or  most  intimate  connec¬ 
tion  ;  —  used  in  a  figurative  sense. 

— v.  it.  To  enter  into  the  conjugal  state:  to  participate  as 
one  of  the  principals  in  the  rite  of  matrimony  ;  to  take 
a  husband  or  a  wife ;  to  be  united  as  husband  and  wife  by 
the  connubial  bond. 

“Cbooie  not  alone  a  proper  mate,  but  proper  time  to  marry” 

Cowper. 

Mar'ry,  inter  j.  [t.  e..,  by  the  Yhgin  Mary!]  Indeed!  in 
truth  !  is  it  possible!  verily!  — an  old  form  of  exclama¬ 
tion,  indicative  of  surprise  or  incredulity. 

Mar'ryat.  Frederic,  a  British  naval  officer  and  well- 
known  novelist,  was  B.in  Loudon,  1792,  and  at  the  usual 
age  for  the  sea-service  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman 
in  the  “  Iinperieuse,”  a  44-gun  frigate,  sharing  during 
the  first  three  years  of  his  new  profession,  from  1800  to 
1809,  in  not  less  than  50  actions.  During  this  term  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  reputation  for  courage  and  daring  that  his  after- 
career  fully  bore  out  and  confirmed.  In  1815  he  was 
made  a  commander,  and  in  1823,  when  in  command  of 
the  “  Sabine,”  18-gun  sloop,  he  took  part  in  the  attack  on 
Rangoon,  receiving  the  thanks  of  the  Governor-General, 
and  the  honor  on  his  return  home  of  C.  B.  From  1828 
to  1831  lie  served  with  the  Channel  fleet,  and  in  1837 
wrote  a  work  on  Naval  Signals  for  the  Commercial 
Marine,  for  this  valuable  work  the  King  of  the  French 
bestowed  on  him  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The 
system  or  code  of  signals  there  suggested  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  adopted  by  the  merchant-services  of  Europe.  Two 
years  after  quitting  the  Channel  fleet,  lie  adopted  litera¬ 
ture  as  a  profession,  and  produced  a  series  of  nautical 
stories,  that  for  vigor  of  dialogue  and  graphic  descrip¬ 
tion  have  not  been  surpassed  by  the  most  gifted  author 
of  the  present  time.  Of  these  works  the  most  celebrated 
were  Peter  Simple,  The  King's  Own ,  Jacob  Faithful, 
Newton  Foster,  Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Father ,  Midshipman 
Easy,  and  Rattlin  the  Reefer.  For  his  courage  in  saving 
the  lives  of  several  seamen,  the  Royal  Society  conferred 
on  him  its  gold  medal.  D.  1848. 
liars.  (Myth.)  The  god  of  war,  was  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  or,  according  to  Ovid,  of  Juno  alone.  The  amours 
of  Mars  aud  Venus  are  greatly  celebrated.  In  the  wars 
of  Jupiter  and  the  Titans,  Mars  was  seized  by  Otus  and 
Ephialtes,  and  confined  for  15  months,  till  Mercury  pro¬ 
cured  him  his  liberty.  During  the  Trojan  war,  lie  took 
the  side  of  the  Trojans,  and  delended  the  favorites  of 
Venus  with  uncommon  activity.  His  temples  were  not 
numerous  in  Greece  ;  but  in  Rome  be  received  unbound¬ 
ed  honors,  and  the  warlike  Romans  were  proud  of  pay¬ 
ing  homage  to  a  deity  whom  they  esteemed  as  the  patron 
of  their  city,  and  the  father  of  the  first  of  their  monarchs. 
Mars  was  generally  represented  in  the  naked  figure  of 
an  old  man,  armed  with  a  helmet,  a  pike,  and  a  shield. 
He  generally  rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  furious  horses, 
which  the  poets  called  Flight  and  Terror.  The  Greeks 
called  him  A  res,  and  he  was  the  Enyalus  of  the  Sabines, 
the  Cumulus  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  Mnmers  of  Carthage. 
Mars  was  the  father  of  Cupid,  Anteros.  and  llarmonia, 
by  the  goddess  Venus,  lie  was  also  the  reputed  lather 
of  Romulus.  He  presided  over  gladiators,  and  was  the 
god  of  hunting,  and  of  every  manly  and  warlike  exercise. 

(Astron.)  One  of  the  principal  planets  in  our  system, 
the  fourth  in  the  order  of  distance  from  the  sun,  and 
consequently  the  next  above  our  earth.  The  mean  dis¬ 
tance  of  Mars  from  the  sun  is  140,000,000  miles;  it  per¬ 
forms  its  sidereal  revolution  in  1  year,  10  months,  and 
2198  days  ;  and  revolves  on  its  axis  in  24  hum  s,  39  min¬ 
utes,  21  seconds.  At  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth 
from  the  sun,  the  apparent  diameter  of  Mars  would 
amount  to  8’9  seconds,  an  arc  indicative  of  a  real  diam¬ 
eter  of  3,976  miles.  Of  all  t  he  planets  known  in  ancient 
times,  Mars  is  the  one  which  has  the  greatest  eccen¬ 
tricity.  When  the  planet  begins  to  emerge  from  his 
conjunction  with  the  sun,  his  disc  appears  perfectly 
round  :  at  the  time  of  opposition,  for  some  days  before 
and  after,  he  exhibits  the  same  form :  at  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance,  however,  from  the  opposition,  he  exhibits  a  sen¬ 
sible  phase,  which  never  imparts  to  the  planet  the  aspect 
of  a  crescent,  nor  even  that  of  the  moon  at  her  first 
quarter,  hut  attains  its  maximum  at  the  quadratures. 
On  the  surface  of  Mars,  permanent  spots  can  be  per¬ 
ceived,  by  means  of  which  it  lias  been  proved  that  the 
planet  revolves  on  an  axis  inclined  at  an  angle  of  59°  27' 
to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  or  61°  18'  to  the  plane  of  his 
orbit.  In  Mars  there  must  he  two  different  seasons 
analogous  to  those  we  observe  on  the  earth.  In  proof 
of  this  may  he  mentioned  a  singular  phenomenon  which 
manifests  itself  towards  the  north  and  south  poles  of 
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Mars.  At  these  points  are  two  whitish  spots,  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  which  is  more  than  double  that  of  tin*  other 
parts  of  the  planet.  The  north  spot  diminishes  in  size 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  that  hemisphere,  and 
Increases  during  the  two  following  seasons ;  the  contrary 
takes  place  at  the  south  pole.  From  these  facts  it  may 
be  concluded  that  these  form  round  the  poles  of  Mars 


Fig.  1716.  —  telescopic  view  of  mars. 
extensive  coverings  of  a  whitish  substance  similar  to  tho 
snows  which  fall  from  our  atmosphere.  Among  the 
Jews,  M.  bore  a  name  meaning  fiery :  the  Greeks  called 
it  Hercules,  and  applying  the  epithet  puroeis ,  incandes¬ 
cent.  M.  exhibits  the  in  tensest  tinge  of  red.  Thiscolor 
appears  more  intense  to  the  naked  eye  than  through  a 
teloscope.  It  is  supposed  that  M's  atmosphere  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  ours.  In  Aug.,  1877,  Prof.  Hall,  of  Washington, 
discovered  two  moons  or  satellites  to  J/., and  a  third 
was  observed  later  by  Dr.  Draper,  of  N.  Y.  See  p.  1736. 

Marsa  la,  (anc.  Lilyb^eum.i  a  seaport-town  of  Italy,  in 
the  IV.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  16  m.  S.S.VV.  of 
Trapani.  It  exports  wine,  oil,  wheat,  and  barilla.  The 
M.  wine  is  one  of  the  best  among  the  Sicilian  wines. 
Pop.  25,000.  —  M.  was  the  anc.  cap.  of  the  Carthaginian 
dominions  in  Sicily.  Its  present  name  ol  M.  was  derived 
from  the  Saracens,  who  esteemed  its  harbor  so  highly 
that  they  called  it  Marsa  Alla,  i.e.,  the  port  of  God.  In 
the  16th  cent,  the  harbor  was  blocked  up  with  a  mound 
of  sunken  rocks,  by  order  of  Charles  V.,  to  protect  it 
from  the  Barbary  corsairs.  Garibaldi  selected  it  as  a 
landing-place  on  "his  invasion  of  Sicily,  in  1860. 

Marseillan.  (mar'sa-yon.)  a  town  of  France,  dept. 
Ilerault,  on  the  lagoon  of  Thau,  15  miles  E.  ol  Beziers; 
pop.  4.000. 

Marsde'nia,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Asclepiadacetc.  M.  tinctoria  produces  a  kind  of  indigo: 

M.  tenacissima  has  very  tenacious  fibres,  which  are  used 
for  bowstrings  by  the  mountaineers  of  Kajmahal. 

Marseillais.  Marseillaise.  (mdr-sdl-ydF.)  v.  m. 
and  f.  ( (Jeog .)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Marseilles, 
France. 

Marseillais',  Marseillaise'. a. m.  and/.  (Geog.) 
Belonging  or  pertaining  to  Marseilles,  or  to  its  people. 

Marseillaise',  or  Marseillaise  Hymn,  ( mar-sale - 
yuize',)  n.  A  celebrated  national  song  of  France.  It  was 
composed  by  Rouget  de  l  isle,  an  officer  in  the  engineer 
corps  at  Straslmrg.  early  in  the  French  revolution.  It 
was  first  called  VOffrande  ala  LiberU,  and  soon  be¬ 
came  very  popular  throughout  the  country,  contributing 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  success  of  the  revolutionary 
arms.  It  received  its  present  name  from  being  sung  for 
the  first  time  in  Paris  by  a  band  of  men  who  were 
brought  from  Marseilles  by  Barbaroux,  to  aid  in  the 
revolution  of  Aug.  10, 1792.  It  has  since  continued  to 
be  the  favorite  song  in  all  popular  movements  in  France. 

Marseilles,  (mar-sails'.)  the  chief  seaport  of  France, 
cap.  of  the  dept,  of  Bouches-du-Rhone.  on  the  E.  side 
of  a  bav  of  the  Gull  of  Lyons,  30  in.  N.W.  ol  Toulon, 
and  420  S.E.  of  Paris  ;  Lat." 43°  17'  N..  Lon.  5°  22'  2"  E. 
It  is  situated  in  the  centre  ot  a  plain  about  7  m.  broad, 
bounded  by  lofty  hills  extending  in  the  form  of  a  cres¬ 
cent  until  each  extremity  reaches  the  sea.  Ihe  city  is 
divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town  :  the  former,  on  the 

N.  side  of  the  harbor,  is  poorly  built;  the  latter,  situate  on 
the  S.  and  E.  is  on  the  modern  style,  with  regular  streets 

and  fine  squares.  Of  these,  Long  Champs  is  especially 
handsome.  M.  has  numerous  public  buildings,  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  which  are  the  Cathedral  and  the  I lotel-de- V  llle. 
It  contains  also  several  literary  and  scientific  institu¬ 
tions  the  most  worthy  of  mention  being  the  Imperial 

College,  formerly  a  Bernardino  convent,  the  Imperial  So¬ 
ciety  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  (a  gallery  of  paint¬ 
ings  comprising  works  by  Carracci,  Salvator  Rosa,  lteu- 
hens  Yandvk.  and  other  eminent  artists.)  the  Observa¬ 
tory.  and  tiie  public  library  of  over  50.000  vols.,  besides 
1,030  MSS.  M.  has  two  harbors.  The  first,  known  as 
the  Vieux  Port,  is  a  fine  basin  of  over  70  acres,  strefeh- 
j i,g  about  1. "00  yards  from  W.  to  E  into  the  centre  of 
the  city  and  capable  of  accommodating  1,200  vessels. 
The  entrance,  which  doeR  not  exceed  10o  yards  in  width, 
is  defended  by  2  forts,  the  tower  of  St.  John  on  the  N., 
and  the  fort  of  St.  Nicholas  on  the  S.  The  2d  lmrhor, 
constructed  in  1855,  is  called  the  Port-de-la-Joliette, 
f.rined  by  a  break-water  1.224  yards  long,  thrown  out 
into  the  sea. running  parallel  to  the  shore.  Among  the 
docks,  the  most  notable  are  the  Bassin  du  Lazaret,  tho 
Bassin  d' Avene,  and  the  Bassin  NapoUem.  The  trade 
of  M  is  very  extensive,  and  is  rapidly  Decreasing.  The 
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city  is  the  grand  emporium  of  the  S.  of  Frnnce,  and  the 
centre  of  the  most  of  tier  commerce  with  countries  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  exports  consist  prin¬ 
cipally  of  si  1  k  stuffs,  woollens  and  linens,  wines,  bran¬ 
dies,  and  liqueurs,  madder,  oil,  verdigris,  perfumery, 
stationery,  gloves,  and  all  kinds  of  colonial  products. 
The  principal  imports  are  sugar,  coffee,  corn,  cotton, 
coal,  timber,  Ac.  It  has  also  an  extensive  trade  with 
Holland,  England,  the  Baltic,  the  U.  States,  and  \V.  In¬ 
dies.  Manof.  The  most  important  are  soap,  coral  ar¬ 
ticles,  silk  stuffs,  woollens,  cottons,  linens,  hats,  leather, 
sail-cloth,  china,  alum,  sulphur,  vitriol,  salt,  Ac.  There 
are,  besides,  refineries  for  sugar,  and  manufactures  of 
vinegar  and  liquors.  Another  branch  of  industry  is  the 
pickling  and  preparing  for  exportation  of  capers,  olives, 
and  other  fruits,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  fish.  It 
has  also  a  great  variety  of  trades  connected  with  the 
building  and  fitting  out  of  ships.  —  Population  in  1876, 
318, 80S.  —  M.  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  tow  ns  of  France, 
having  been  founded  by  a  colony  from  Pliuoe®,  a  city 
of  Ionia,  about  600  B.  c.  The  inhabitants  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  skill  as  seamen,  and  the  extent  of 
their  commerce,  and  were  celebrated  for  the  wisdom  of 
their  institutions.  They  became  at  an  early  period 
allies  of  Rome;  but  espousing  the  party  of  Pompey, 
their  city  was  besieged,  and  after  an  obstinate  resist¬ 
ance,  taken  byCajsar.  After  the  fall  of  the  Homan  em¬ 
pire,  M.  underwent  many  vicissitudes.  It  was  finally 
united  to  the  crown  of  France  in  1481.  During  the 
Middle  Ages,  M.  rivalled  Venice  and  Genoa  in  t lie  trade 
with  the  Levant.  In  1720  it  suffered  dreadfully  from 
the  plague,  which  carried  oft'  about  40,000  inhabitants. 
Since  1830  the  commerce  and  industry  of  M.  has  vastly 
increased,  and  it  is  now  an  important  and  flourishing 
city. 

Marseilles,  ( mar-sailz', )  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of 
La  Salle  co..  abt.  76  in.  W.S.W.  of  Chicago. 

Marseilles,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Wyandot  co.,  abt.  60  m.  N.N.W.  of  Columbus  ;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  1,200. 

Marsli,  n.  [A.  S.  mersc  ;  Fr.  marais.  See  Morass].  A 
morass;  a  tract  of  low  land  usually  or  occasionally  in¬ 
undated  with  water,  or  generally  very  wet  or  miry. 

Marsh,  George  Perkins.  See  p.  1725. 

Marsh,  Othniel  Charles,  an  American  archaeologist,  b. 
1831.  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1860. 
Returned  from  abroad  in  1866  to  fill  the  chair  of  Pale¬ 
ontology  at  Yale  College.  In  1870,  he  returned  from 
the  first  of  the  Yale  Scientific  Expeditious,  richly  laden 
with  fossil  treasures ;  over  one  hundred  species  of  ex¬ 
tinct  vertebrates,  new  to  science,  were  discovered. 
Among  the  most  interesting  of  A/.’s  discoveries  are  a 
new  mammal  (Dryolestes).  a  new  order  of  reptilia  (Stego- 
sauria ),  aud  many  new  and  gigantic  dinosaurs,  all  from 
the  Jurassic  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  first  found 
in  this  formation  in  this  country.  From  the  cretaceous 
of  Kansas  he  obtained  the  first  American  Herodactyles, 
and  a  new  sub-class  of  birds  with  teeth  ( Odnntormthes ), 
aud  many  new  reptiles.  From  the  eocene  tertiary  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  discovered  the  first  monkeys, 
bats,  and  marsupials  found  in  this  country,  two  new  or¬ 
ders  of  mammals, and  a  host  of  strange  forms,  all  widely 
differing  from  anything  now  living.  The  collection  Is 
now  in  the  museum  of  Yale  College.  M.  wjis  President 
of  the  Am.  Asso.  for  the  Ad.  of  Science,  and  succeeded 
Prof.  Henry  as  Pre-s.  of  the  National  Acad,  of  Sci.,  and 
iu  1878  received  the  Bigsby  medal  from  the  Geological 
So.  of  London  for  his  important  discoveries  in  paleon¬ 
tology.  Prof  M.  is  a  firm  believer  in  evolution,  aud  a 
prolific  contributor  to  most  of  the  scientific  journals. 

Marsh,  James,  an  American  philosopher  and  author,  b. 
at  Hartford,  Vt.,  in  1794.  Entering  Dartmouth  Coll, 
in  1813,  he  graduated  there  four  years  later,  and  after 
various  vicissitudes  he  was  appointed,  in  1826,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  where  he  effected 
important  scholastic  reforms.  D.  1842.  His  chief  works 
are  a  preliminary  essay  to  the  first  American  edition  of 
the  English  poet  and  philosopher  Coleridge ;  a  volume 
of  selections  from  the  Old  English  divines,  and  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Herder’s  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry. 

Marshal,  n.  [Fr.  martchal;  L.  Lat.  marschalcus , 
marescallus;  Ger.  marschall ;  O.  Ger.  marach,  ahorse, 
and  schalk ,  servant.]  Originally,  a  servant  or  official 
who  had  charge  of  horses. 

—The  chief  officer  of  arms  who  regulates  combats  in  the 
lists,  or  tilt-yard. 

“  Nor  marshal  by,  as  kingly  rights  require.”  —  Drydetu 

—A  herald ;  a  harbinger  ;  a  pursuivant ;  one  who  goes  be¬ 
fore  a  prince  to  announce  his  coming,  and  provide  en¬ 
tertainment. 

”  Her  face  ...  a  marshal  to  lodge  the  love  of  her  in  his  mind.” 

Sidney. 

— One  who  regulates  the  ceremonial  of  rank  and  order  at 
a  feast,  or  any  other  assembly,  or  conducts  the  order  of 
precedence,  procession,  Ac. 

“  A  jolly  yeoman  marshal  of  the  hall."  —  Faerie  Queene. 

(Mil.)  In  Fiance,  England,  Ac.,  the  highest  rank  of 
military  officer;  as,  a  marshal  of  France,  a  field-mar- 
shal. 

(Amer.  Law.)  An  officer  of  the  United  States,  whose 
duty  is  to  execute  the  process  of  the  courts  of  the  U. 
States.  His  duties  within  the  district  for  which  he  is 
appointed  are  very  similar  to  those  of  a  sheriff.  Bouvier. 

•— r.  a.  To  arrange  in  order  and  regularity:  to  set  in 
proper  rank  or  style  of  precedence;  to  place  in  suit¬ 
able  form;  as,  to  marshal  a  procession.  —  To  lead,  as  a 
harbinger;  to  conduct  the  way  of. 

"Thou  marshallest  me  the  way  that  I  was  going."  — Shaks . 

Mar'shal  1,  John,  an  American  statesman  and  jurist, 
B.  in  Fauquier  co.,  Va.,  in  1755.  Ilis  father  was  a  man 


of  intelligence,  and  early  perceived  the  talents  of  John ; 
but,  owing  to  a  want  of  means,  was  able  to  give  him  only 
a  limited  education,  first  under  the  care  of  a  clergyman 
at  a  distance  from  home, and  at  t  lie  end  of  a  year,  under 
another  clergyman  from  Scotland,  then  an  inmate  of 
his  father's  house.  M.  early  took  part  in  the  military 
service  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  beginning  with  the 
action  of  the  Virginia  militia  at  the  Great  Bridge,  under 
Lord  Dunmore.  lie  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cap¬ 
tain  in  1777,  and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Brandy¬ 
wine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth,  continuing  with 
his  company  till  the  expiration  of  its  term  of  service. 
In  the  midst  of  these  affairs,  he  obtained  his  first  knowl¬ 
edge  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  178U,  but 
returned  to  the  army  to  assist  in  repelling-  the  invasion 
of  Arnold,  lie  made  rapid  progress  in  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion.  and  in  1782  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  his 
State,  where  he  continued  until  1796.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Virginia  Convention  in  1788,  when  that  body 
ratified  the  Constitution  of  tin*  United  Stales.  In  179h 
he  was  sent  as  minister  to  France,  in  company  with 
Pinckney  aud  Gerry,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  his  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  French  Directory.  On  his  return  to 
America,  in  1799,  lie  was  elected  to  Congress,  where  he 
displayed  remarkable  ability,  particularly  in  his  speeches 
on  the  Robbins  case,  iu  vindication  of  the  government. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  chief-justiceship  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  U.  States  in  1801,  in  which  he  displayed 
great  legal  ability  by  his  decisions.  He  d.  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  in  1835. 

Mur'shall,  in  Alabama ,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area ,  abt.  677  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Tennessee  and  Paint  Rock  rivers.  Surface., 
mountainous;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Warrentou. 
Pop.  abt.  13,000. 

— A  village  of  Marshall  co. 

Marshall,  in  Illinois ,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area ,  abt.  445 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Illinois  River,  Sand  and  Crow  creeks. 
Surface ,  nearly  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Lacon.  Pop. 
abt.  26,000. 

— A  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  Clarke  co.,  abt.  130 
m.  E.S.E.  of  Springfield  ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  3,000. 

Mar  shall,  in  Indiana ,  a  N.  co. :  area ,  abt.  440  sq.  ni. ; 
Rivers.  Yellow  and  Tippecanoe  rivers.  Surface,  level  ; 
soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Plymouth.  Pop.  abt. 
32,000. 

— A  township  of  Lawrence  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

Marshall,  in  Iowa,  a  central  co. :  area,  abt.  576  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Iowa  River,  Timber  Creek,  and  some  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  generally  level;  soil ,  fertile.  Cap. 
Marshalltown.  Pop.  15,514. 

— A  township  of  Louisa  co. ; 

— A  post-vill.  of  Henry  co.,  abt.  40  m.  S.W.  of  Muscatine. 

—  A  township  of  Marshall  co. ; 

— A  township  of  Taylor  co. ; 

Mnr'shall,  in  Kansas ,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Nebraska; 
area,  abt.  900  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Big  Blue  and  Little  Blue 
rivers,  Vermilion  and  several  other  small  creeks.  Sur¬ 
face,  diversified;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Marysville. 
Pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Marshall,  in  Kentucky,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Illinois  ; 
area,  abt.  350  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Tennessee  and  Clarke's 
rivers.  Surface,  moderated y  hilly;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Benton.  Pop.  abt.  7,500. 

— A  post-office  of  Bath  co. 

Marshall,  in  Michigan,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Calhoun 
co.,  abt.  43  m.  S.W.  of  Lansing.  It  is  finely  situated  on 
the  Kalamazoo  River,  and  contains  extensive  manufac¬ 
tories.  Pop.  abt.  7,000. 

Marshall,  in  Mississippi,  a  N.  co.,  adjoining  Tennessee ; 
area,  abt.  860  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Tallahatchie,  Tidpah,  and 
Coldwater  rivers.  Surface,  agreeably  diversified;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Holly  Springs.  Pop.  abt.  30,000. 

Marshall,  in  Missouri ,  a  township  of  Platte  co. ;  pop.\ 
abt.  2,450. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Saline  co.,  abt.  30  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Booneville;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Marshall,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Madi¬ 
son  co.,  abt.  280  m.  \Y.  of  Raleigh. 

Marshall,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Oneida  co.; 
pop.  abt.  3,800. 

Marshall,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of  High¬ 
land  co.,  abt.  68  m.  E.  of  Cincinnati;  pop.  of  township 
abt.  1,500. 

Marshall,  in  Tennessee ,  a  S.  central  co.;  area,  abt.  350 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Duck  River,  and  several  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  undulating  and  hilly;  soil,  generally  fertile. 
Cop.  Lewisburg.  Pop.  abt.  15.500. 

Marshall,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Harrison  co., 
abt.  250  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Galveston. 

Marshall,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Dane  co.,  abt. 
20  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Madison. 

— A  township  of  Richland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  900. 

Marshall.  in  \V.  Virginia ,  a  N.  co.,  adjoining  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  on  the  E.,  and  Ohio  on  the  \V. ;  area,  230  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Ohio  River,  Fishing  and  Grave  creeks.  Surface , 
diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Coal  in  abundance.  Cap. 
Moundsville.  Pop.  abt.  14.000. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Clay  co.,  abt.  35  m.  E.N.E.  of 
Charleston. 

Mar'shal  lor,  n.  One  who  marshals,  or  disposes  in 
due  order,  (r.) 

••  Drydeu  was  the  best  mnrshalUr  of  English  words.” —  Trapp. 

Mar  shal  I  in;:,  n.  Act  of  arranging  in  proper  rank 
or  order. 

(Her.)  The  arrangement  and  distribution  of  several 
coats  of  arms,  belonging  to  distinct  families,  iu  the  same 
escutcheon  or  shield,  together  with  their  ornaments, 
parts,  and  appurtenances,  so  as  to  denote  the  several 
marriages  ami  alliances  of  the  families. 

Marshalling  of  assets.  (Law.)  Disposition  of  assets 
in  proper  order  of  administration. 
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Marshall's  Point,  inMaine,  n  promontory  and  light¬ 
house,  at  i he  E.  entrance  of  Herring  Gut,  on  the  coast 
of  Lincoln  co.  It  exhibits  a  fixed  light  30  feet  above 
sea-level,  Lat.  43°  50'  N.,  Lon.  *-9°  9'  30"  W. 

Mar'shallsville,  in  Oeirgia ,  a  post-village  of  Macon 
co.,  abt.  70  m  S  W.  of  Milledgevilie. 

Mar'shallsville,  in  Ohm,  a  post-village  of  Wayn# 
co.,  abt.  loom.  N.E.  of  Columbus 

Mar  slial  I  toil,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Chester  co.,  abt.  30  in.  W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Mar'shalltown,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Mar¬ 
shall  co.,  abt.  69  m.  W.  of  Cedar  Rapids; 

Mar  shall  vi  lie,  or  Cumberland  Works,  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  a  village  of  Cumberland  co. 

Mar  slialsea,  w.  A  prison  formerly  existing  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Eng.,  belonging  to  the  marshal  of  the  royal  house¬ 
hold. 

Court  tf  MarshaUea,  a  judicial  court  formerly  held 
before  the  Lord  Steward  and  Marshal  of  the  Household 
to  the  English  monarchs.  to  decide  differences  among 
the  domestics  of  the  palace. 

Mnr'shulsliip,  n.  Rank,  office,  or  vocation  of  a  mar¬ 
shal. 

Mar's  ha  in.  or  Marsh  an,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of 
Dakota  co. ;  pop.  abt.  400. 

Marsh  bog,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Monmouth  co., 
abt.  10  ni.  S.E.  of  Freehold. 

Marsh  C’reel*,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Monocacy 
River  from  Adams  co. 

Marsh-el'der,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Iva. 

Marsli'field,  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Scott  co.,  abt.  31 
m.  N.  of  Jeffersonville. 

— A  post-village  of  Warren  co.,  about  33  m.  S.W.  of  La 
Fayette. 

Marsh  field,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Jones  co.,  about  38 
in.  S.S.W.  of  Dubuque. 

Marsh  field,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Washington  co.; 
pnp.  abt.  32*. 

Marsli'field,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Plymouth  co.,  on  Massachusetts  Bay.  abt.  28  m. 
S  E.  by  S.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  2,000. 

Marsli'field,  in  Missouri,  a  post- village,  cap  of  Web¬ 
ster  co,  abt.  30  m.  N.E.  of  Springfield ;  pop.  abt.  600. 

Marsli'field,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Athens  co.,  abt. 
7  ni.  W.  of  Athens. 

Marsli'field,  iu  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Washington  co.,  about  11  m.  E.N.E.  of  Montpelier; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  1,300. 

Marsli'field,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  township  of  Fond  du  Lac 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Marsli'-^as.  Fire-damp, Light Carburetted  Hydrogen, 
Hydride  of  Methyl, n.  (Chem.)  A  hydrocarbon  whi<  h 
is  found  in  nature,  being  produced  wherever  vegetable 
matter  is  undergoing  decomposition  in  the  presence  of 
moisture.  The  bubbles  rising  from  stagnant  pools, 
when  collected  and  examined,  are  found  to  contain 
marsh-gas  mixed  with  carbonic  acid  ;  and  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  these  two  gases  represent  the  princi¬ 
pal  forms  in  which  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  respec¬ 
tively  were  separated  from  wood  during  the  process  of 
its  conversion  into  coal.  This  would  account  for  the 
constant  presence  of  this  gas  in  the  coal-lbrmations, 


Fig.  1717.  —  preparation  of  marsh-gas. 

where  it  is  usually  termed  fire-damp.  It  is  occasionally 
found  pent  up  under  pressure  between  the  layers  of 
coal;  and  the  pores  of  the  latter  are  sometimes  so  full 
of  it  that  it  may  l»e  seen  rising  iu  bubbles  when  the 
freshly  hewn  coal  is  thrown  into  water.  Perhaps  a 
similar  origin  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  liquid  hydrocar¬ 
bons  chemically  similar  to  marsh-gas,  which  are  found  so 
abundantly  in  Pennsylvania  and  Canada,  and  are  known 
by  the  general  name  of  petroleum.  Marsh-gas  is  obtained 
artificially  by  the  following  process:-- 500  grains  of 
dried  acetate  of  soda  are  finely  powdered  and  mixed  in 
a  mortar,  with  200  grains  of  solid  hydrate  of  potash,  and 
300  grains  of  powdered  quick-lime  —  or  with  500  grains 
of  t He  mixture  of  hydrate  of  lime  and  hydrate  of  soda, 
which  is  sold  as  soda-lime.  The  mixture  is  heated  in  a 
Florence  flask,  or  better,  a  copper  tube,  for  the  alkali  cor¬ 
rodes  the  glass,  and  the  gas  collected  over  water,  (Fig. 
1717.)  The  M -G-  will  he  easily  recognized  by  its  burning 
with  a  pale  illuminating  flame,  far  inferior  in  brilliancy 
to  those  of  olefiant  gas  and  acetylene,  but  unattended 
with  smoke.  The  properties  of  this  gas  deserve  a  care¬ 
ful  study,  on  account  of  the  frequent  fatal  explosions  to 
which  it  gives  rise  in  coal-mines,  where  it  is  often  found 
accumulated  under  pressure,  and  discharging  itself  with 
considerable  force  from  the  fissures  or  blowers  made  in 
hewing  the  coal.  Marsh-gas  has  no  characteristic  smell 
like  coal-gas,  and  the  miner  thence  receives  no  timely 
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warning  of  its  presence;  it  is  much  lighter  than  air 
(itp.gr.  0  5596), and  therefore  very  readily  diffuses  itself 
through  the  air  of  the  mine,  with  whn-h  it  forms  an  ex¬ 
plosive  mixture  as  soon  as  it  amounts  to  one-eighteenth 
of  the  volume  of  the  air.  The  gas  issuing  from  the 
blower  will  burn  quietly  on  the  application  of  a  light, 
since  the  marsh-gas  is  not  explosive  unless  mixed  with 
the  air,  when  a  large  volume  of  the  gas  is  burnt  in  an 
instant,  causing  a  sudden  evolution  of  a  great  deal  of 
heat,  and  a  consequent  sudden  expansion  or  explosion 
exerting  great  mechanical  force.  The  most  violent 
explosion  takes  place  when  one  volume  of  marsh-gas  is 
mixed  with  two  volumes  of  oxygen,  since  this  quantity 
is  exactly  sufficient  to  effect  the  complete  combustion 
of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  gas,  and  therefore  to 
evolve  the  greatest  amount  of  heat.  The  calculated 
pressure  exerted  by  the  exploding  mixture  of  marsh- 
gas  and  oxygen  amounts  t<»  37  atmospheres,  or  566  D»s 
upon  the  square  inch.  Fortunately,  marsh  gas  requires 
a  much  higher  temperature  to  inflame  it  than  most 
other  inflammable  gases;  thus  a  solid  body  at  an  ordi¬ 
nary  red  heat  does  nut  kindle  the  gas,  contact  with 
flame,  or  with  a  body  heated  to  whiteness,  being  required 
to  ignite  it.  Form.  02H4. 

Marsh-Iiar'rier,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Circus. 

Hlars  II  ill,  in  Maine.nu  isolated  einineiiee  near  the  E. 
boundary  of  Aroostook  co.  It  terminates  in  two  peaks, 
one  1,506  feet,  and  the  other  1,363  feet  above  the  level 
of  St.  John’s  River. 

— A  post- village  and  township  of  Aroostook  c6.,  abt.  135 
m.  N  N.K.  of  Bangor. 

Marsh  1.1'laiul,  in  Louisiana ,  an  island  and  light¬ 
house  at  the  entrance  to  Vermilion  Bay.  It  exhibits  a 
revolving  light  00  feet  high. 

Miirsli'inrss.  n  State  of  being  marshy  or  swampy. 
Marsli'-niailow,  n.  (Bot.)  Althea  ofjicinalis.  See 
Althea. 

HlarMli'-niar'igoldt  n.  (Bot.  See  C  alt  ha. 

Marsh '-rosemary,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Statice. 

II  ursh  •xaiiapliire,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Salt-wort.  See 
Sa’  icoknu. 

Marsh's  Appara  tus,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Arsenic. 
Marsh -trefoil,  n.  (Bot)  The  Menyanthes  trifoliata. 
See  .MKNYANTHES. 

Marshy,  a.  Boggy;  wet;  fenny;  swampy;  resembling 
a  marsh  or  morass:  as,  marshy  ground.  —  Belonging  to 
marshes;  produced  in  marshes;  as,  marshy  weeds. 
Marshy  Hope,  a  small  liver,  rising  in  Kent  co., 
Delaware,  and,  flowing  S  W.  into  Maryland,  joins  the 
Nanticoke  from  Dorchester  CO. 

Mar'si,  or  Mar'sians,  n.  pi.  (Anc.  Hist.)  A  nation 
of  central  Italy,  first  mentioned  in  Roman  history,  b.  o. 
340,  at  which  time  they  were  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Romans,  against  whom  they  leagued  with  the  Sam- 
nites,  B.  o.  308.  They  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Romans  304  B.  c..  but  again  took  up  arms  b  c.  301 ,  when, 
having  been  defeated,  they  were  compelled  to  purchase 
peace  by  tile  cession  of  part  of  their  territory.  They 
became  faithful  allies  of  Borne,  and  were  among  the 
first  to  offer  volunteers  to  the  fleet  ami  army  of  Scipio, 
B.  c.  205.  In  the  Social,  sometimes  called  the  Marsic 
war,  B.  c.  91,  they  took  a  prominent  part,  and  gained 
several  victories  over  the  Romans ;  hut  in  the  next 
campaign,  B.  c.  89,  after  repeated  defeats,  they  were 
compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  The  Marsi  received  the  full 
rights  of  Roman  citizens,  and  from  that  time  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  separate  nation. 

Marsi'co  Nuo'vo,  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Naples, 
18  in.  S.  of  Potenza;  pop.  7,500.  Iu  1857  M.  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

Marsilea'cese,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  The  Pepper-wort  family, 
a  small  order  of  plants,  alliance  Lycopodales.  Diag. 
Many-celled  radical  spore-cases,  ami  the  reproductive 
bodies  of  two  different  kinds.  —  They  consist  of  aquatic 
herbs  with  small  floating  or  creeping  stems.  They  are 
widely  distributed,  but  are  most  abundant  in  temperate 
regions.  There  are  4  genera  and  about  20  species.  Their 
properties  are  unimportant. 

Mar'ston,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Sauk  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  700. 

Mars' to  n  Moor.  (Eng.  Hist.)  A  plain  in  Yorkshire, 
where  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  between  the  Royalists 
under  Prince  Rupert,  and  the  Parliamentary  army  un¬ 
der  Lord  Fairfax  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  July  2,  1644. 
It  commenced  about  7  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  the 
left  wing  of  the  king's  army  totally  routed  the  right 
wing  of  the  Parliamentarians;  but  Cromwell  with  his 
“Ironsides”  managed  to  defeat  the  king’s  right  wing. 
After  a  severe  struggle,  victory  declared  in  favor  of  the 
Parliamentarians,  the  Royalists  losing  all  their  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  baggage. 

marsu  pial,  Maksupialian,  Marsupian,  a.  [Fr.,  from 
(Ir.  marsupion ,  a  purse.]  (Zoiil.)  Possessing  a  pouch  for 
the  carrying  of  callow  young,  as  the  Marsupiala. — 
Belonging  to  the  marsupiala. 

—n.  (Zoiil.)  One  of  the  MaRSUPIALIA,  q.  V. 

M  a  r*  u  p  i  a  I  i  a,  or  M  a  rs  dpi  a  l  a,  ( m  a  r-su-p  J-ai'le-d,)  n.  pi. 
(Z'  dl.)  An  order  of  mammalia,  which  differ  altogether 
from  others,  both  by  their  organization  and  l»y  the 
different  varieties  of  nourishment  which  they  consume. 
As  a  necessary  consequence  to  these  peculiarities,  we 
find  their  structure  altered  accordingly,  and  we  find 
among  them  the  organs  of  progression,  prehension,  and 
digestion  so  adapted  to  their  various  wants  and  habits, 
that  we  may  trace  in  them  some  of  the  prominent  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  carnivorous,  insectivorous,  herbivorous, 
and  rodent  forms  of  other  mammalia.  Soaliger  chris¬ 
tened  the  first  species  of  marsupialia  brought  under  the 
notice  of  zoologists,  by  the  name  A  vim  alia  crummata; 
that  is  in  other  words,  purse-bearing  animals,  lhe 
leading  feature  in  these  mammals  is  the  premature 


birth  of  their  young,  which,  in  most  instances,  are  re¬ 
ceived  into  a  peculiar  pouch  on  the  abdomen  of  the 
mother,  where  they  are  nourished  till  they  have 
acquired  a  degree  of  development  corresponding  to  that 


in  which  other  mammals  are  born.  The  young,  after 
they  are  able  to  walk,  also  resort  to  the  pouch  of  the 
mother  for  safety  in  times  of  danger.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Opossum  family,  or  Didklphid.e,  (q.  v.t) 
found  in  America,  the  Marsupials  are  all  confined 
to  Australia  and  islands  immediately  adjacent :  aud  it 
is  a  singular  fact,  that  all  the  mammals  of  Australia, 
over  a  hundred  species  of  which  are  known,  belong  to 
this  order.  The  great  type  of  this  order  is  the  Kanga¬ 
roo,  q.  v. 

Mai  Nii  piate,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  mar¬ 
supials.  •* 

Marsupite.  n.  [From  Lat.  marsupium.']  (Pal.)  One 
of  a  genus  of  fossil  echinodernis.  shaped  like  a  purse. 

M ant  ell. 

Marsupiaiii.  Marsu  pion,  n.  [Lat.  and  Or., 
purse. J  (Zoiil.)  The  pouch  iu  which  marsupial)  animals 
convey  their  callow  brood. 

— A  muscle  in  the  eye  of  hawks,  which  enables  them  to 
flattcu  the  cornea,  so  as  to  see  to  a  great  distance. 

Brewer. 

(Med.)  A  sac  or  bag  with  which  any  part  is  fomented. 
Marsyas,  ( mar'se-ds ,)  a  celebrated  piper  of  Oelauise.  in 
Phrygia.  He  was  so  skilful  in  playing  on  the  flute,  that 
he  was  generally  deemed  the  inventor  of  it.  Marsyas 
was  enamored  of  Cybele,  and  he  travelled  with  her  as 
far  as  Nysa,  where  he  had  the  imprudence  to  challenge 
Apollo  to  a  trial  of  his  skill  as  a  musician.  The  god  ac¬ 
cepted  the  challenge;  and  it  was  mutually  agreed  that 
he  who  was  defeated  should  be  flayed  alive  by  the  con¬ 
queror.  Each  exerted  his  utmost  skill,  and  the  victory, 
with  much  difficulty,  was  adjudged  to  Apollo.  The  god, 
upon  this,  tied  his  antagonist  to  a  tree,  and  flayed  him 
alive.  Marsyas  is  often  represented  on  monuments  as 
tied,  his  hands  behind  his  back,  to  a  tree,  while  Apollo 
stands  before  him  with  his  lyre  in  his  hands.  At  Celien®, 
the  skin  of  Marsyas  was  shown  to  travellers  for  some 
time.  It  was  suspended  in  the  public  place,  in  the  form 
of  a  bladder  or  a  football. 

Mart,  n.  [An  abbreviation  of  market ,  q.  v]  A  market; 

a  place  of  public  sale  or  traffic;  an  emporium. 
Martaban',  a  town  of  British  Burundi,  prov.  of  Marta¬ 
ban,  on  the  San-luen,  near  its  mouth,  10  miles  N.W.  of 
Moul mein,  and  92  E.S.E.  o!  Rangoon;  Lat.  16°  28'  N., 
Lon.  97°  30'  E.  Pop.  6.000. 

Mar  tagen,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Turk’s  Cap  ( Lilium  mar- 
tagen). 

Mar  tel,  Ch arles.  See  Charles  M artel. 
Mar'tel-de-fer',  n.  [Fr.,  iron  hammer.]  An  instru¬ 
ment,  being  a  combination  of  hammer  and  pick,  used 
by  troopers,  in  former  times,  to  break  and  pull  armor  in 
pieces. 

Martoll',  in  Wisconsin ,  a  post-township  of  Pierce  co. ; 
pop.  aht.  534. 

Mar  ten,  n.  [A.  S.  inearth  ;  Ger.  marder  ;  Fr.  marte  ; 

Lat.  martis .]  (Zoiil.)  See  Mustela. 

Mar  -text,  n.  A  blundering  preacher. 

Mar  tha.  (Script.)  The  sister  of  Lazarus  and  Mary,  at 
Bethany.  (See  John  xi.  5,  20-28,  xii.  11 ;  Luke  x.  38-42.) 
Martha  Fur'naee,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village 
of  Centre  co.,  abt.  100  m.  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 
Mar'tha's,  or  Martha’s  Furnace,  in  Illinois,  a  village 
of  Hardin  co. 

Mar'tlia’s  Vine'yarri.  in  Massachusetts,  an  island 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the  S.  coast,  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  Vineyard  Sound;  area ,  abt.  120  «q.  in. 
It  comprises  a  part  of  Duke’s  co.  (7.  v  ) 
Mar'thasville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Warren 
co ,  aht.  65  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Mart  ial,  (marshal,)  a.  [  Fr. ;  Lat.  martialis ,  from  Mars, 
Martis. \  Military;  pertaining  or  belonging  to  war; 
adapted  for  war;  as,  a  martial  appearance  or  display, 
martial  preparations. — Warlike;  brave;  valorous:  lull 
of  military  spirit  or  ardor;  given  to  war:  as,  a  martial 
nation.  —  Partaking  of  the  nature  or  spirit  of  war;  be¬ 
longing  to  an  army  or  navy  ;  as.  martini  law.  a  court- 
martial.  —  Having  reference  to  iron,  called  Mars  by  the 
old  alchemists. 

Mar  t  ini,  (Mabcus  Valerius  Martialis.)  a  Latin  epi¬ 
grammatist,  11.  about  40  a.  d.,  in  the  present  Aragon  in 
Spain.  His  poems,  which  consist  of  some  1,500  pieces, 
are  interesting  for  their  allusions  to  the  persons  and 
manners  of  the  times,  hut  abound  with  indelicacies.  In 
the  Delphine  edition  of  1680,  these  were  omitted  from 
the  body  of  tlie  work,  and  published  all  together  at  the 
end.  M.  went  to  Rome  when  about  20  years  of  age,  and 
obtained  the  favor  of  Domitian.  D  104. 
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Martial  ixo.  ( mor'shal-iz ,)  v.  a.  To  cause  to  becoms 
warlike;  as,  to  martialize  a  nation. 

Mnr'linl  bnw,  n.  (From  Lat.  martialis,  pertaining  to 
war.]  This  sentence,  which  has  no  definite  legal  mean¬ 
ing,  is  used  to  express  the  suspension  of  the  ordinary, 
and  the  substitution  of  arbitrary  tribunals  for  the  trial 
of  criminal  and  (if  need  be)  civil  cases,  by  the  authority 
of  the  President,  sanctioned  by  Congress,  in  consequence 
of  rebellion,  invasion,  or  insurrection.  It  is  usually  car¬ 
ried  out  by  putting  under  the  cognizance  of  courts-mar¬ 
tial  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  which  by  ordinary  mil¬ 
itary  law  do  not  appertain  to  them,  to  be  tried  in  a  sum¬ 
mary  way 

Mar  tially,  adv.  In  a  martial,  military,  or  warlike 
manner. 

Mar'tialness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  martial  or 
warlike. 

Mar'flirk,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Lancaster  co.; 
pop.  about  2,:  00. 

Mar'tirk  villc,  in  Pennsylvania ,a  post-village  of  Lan¬ 
caster  co  ,  about  8  m.  S  of  Lancaster. 

Martitflios,  (  IjCS,)  (mur-treg',)  a  town  of  France,  dept. 
Bouches-du-Rhone,  on  an  island  in  the  channel  between 
the  lagoon  of  Berre  and  the  Mediterranean,  18  in.  W.N.W. 
of  Marseilles.  Pop.  9,000. 

Mar'tin  I.,  Pope,  succeeded  Theodore  in  649,  but  was 
deposed  by  the  Emperor,  and  banished,  after  suffering 
great  indignities,  to  the  Sarnia tian  Chersonese,  where 
’  he  died  in  655,  being  afterwards  numbered,  for  his  suf¬ 
ferings,  among  the  saints. 

Martin  II.  succeeded  John  in  882,  but  died  within  18 
months  of  his  election. 

Martin  III.  ascended  the  papal  chair  on  the  death  of 
Stephen  IX.,  in  943,  and  died  three  years  after. 

Martin  IV.,  (Nicolas  de  la  Brie,)  a  Frenchman,  succeeded 
Nicholas  III.  in  1281.  Having  been,  from  the  time  of 
bis  election,  a  devoted  adherent  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  he 
supported  that  monarch  with  all  his  influence,  and  even 
by  the  spiritual  censures  which  he  had  at  his  command, 
in  his  effort  to  maintain  French  domination  in  Sicily; 
and  it  is  to  his  use  of  the  censures  of  the  Church  in  that 
cause  that  many  Catholic  historians  ascribe  the  decline 
and  ultimate  extinction  of  the  authority  in  temporals 
which  the  Papacy  had  exercised  under  the  distinguished 
pontiffs  who  preceded  him.  It  is  in  his  time  that  took 
place  the  memorable  traged)  known  as  Vtpres  Siciliennes. 
1).  1 285. 

Martin  \  .,(Otto  Colonna ,)  was  elected  after  the  abdication 
of  Gregory  XU.,  ami  the  deposition  of  John  XXI II.  and 
Benedict  XIII.,  his  election  finally  extinguishing  the 
great  Western  Schism.  M.  presided  at  the  last  sessions 
of  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  the  Fathers  having 
separated  without  discussing  the  questions  of  reform,  at 
that  period  earnestly  called  for  in  the  Church,  M.  under¬ 
took  to  call  a  new  council  for  the  purpose.  The  coun¬ 
cil  was  summoned  accordingly,  after  several  years,  to 
meet  at  Siena,  and  ultimately  assembled  at  Basel  in 
1431.  M.  D.  in  the  same  year. 

Mar'tin,  B  >n  Louis  Henri,  a  French  historian,  b.  in  St. 
Quentin,  1810,  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  publication  of 
an  Hisloire  de  France,  whose  third  edition,  greatly  en¬ 
larged  (16  vols.,  1855-1860),  is  the  best  and  most  com¬ 
plete  work  ever  published  on  French  history.  Several 
parts  of  his  great  work  have  been  honored  with  pecu¬ 
liar  distinction.  Henri  M.  having  received  the  first  Go- 
bert  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  for  the  volume 
devoted  to  religious  wars,  and  the  first  Gobeit  prize  from 
the  French  Academy,  for  the  period  of  his  history  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

Martin,  John,  an  English  painter,  b.  in  Northumber¬ 
land,  1789.  He  evinced  in  early  life  so  sincere  a  desire 
to  become  an  artist,  that  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  coach- 
maker  for  the  purpose  of  studying  herald-painting;  hut 
after  a  short  time  he  was  placed  with  Bonifaccio  Musso, 
an  enamel-painter.  He  went  with  his  master  to  Lon¬ 
don  in  IK116,  and  obtained  employment  in  the  firm  of 
Mr.  C.  Muss,  and  by  great  industry  and  perseverance 
soon  gained  that  knowledge  of  perspective  and  architec¬ 
ture,  which  was  so  valuable  to  him  in  utter-life.  In  1812 
he  painted  a  large  picture,  Saduktn  Search  of  the  Waters 
of  Oblivion,  which  obtained  a  place  in  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  Exhibition,  and  for  a  period  made  him  the  most 
popular  artist  of  his  country.  He  produced  a  number 
of  striking  works;  among  the  most  attractive  of  these 
pictures  are:  Belshazzar  s  Feast,  The  Seventh  Plague , 
The  Fall  of  Nineveh.  The  Ere  of  the  Deluge ,  and  the  De - 
struc.tvm  of  Herculaneum.  D.  1854. 

Martin.  (St..)  was  the  son  of  heathen  parents,  and  b. 
about  316,  in  Hungary.  After  embracing  the  Christian 
faith,  his  rise  in  ecclesiastical  preferments  was  rapid, 
being  in  374  elected  bishop  of  Tours;  through  this  and 
other  dignities,  he  preserved  the  same  simplicity  ol  the 
monk,  iu  manners  ns  well  as  dress.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  monastery  of  Marmoiitier;  and  is  considered,  from 
his  special  labors  in  that  direction,  as  the  apostle  of  the 
Gauls.  He  is  also  reputed  to  la*  the  aut  hor  of  a  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Many  mir¬ 
acles  are  attributed  to  him.  D.  397.  or  400. 

Martin,  Theodore,  an  t  nglish  poet  and  critic,  it.  in 
Edinburgh.  1816.  In  1846  he  established  himself  at 
London  in  legal  practice,  and  speedily  made  a  figure  in 
the  literary  world,  as  one  of  the  authors  (in  conjunction 
with  Prof.  Ay  ton  n,  7.  v.)  of  the  famous  Bon  Gaultier 
Ballads,  and  by  his  splendid  translations  into  English 
v«*rse  of  the  poems,  ballads,  and  dramas  of  Gbthe  and 
Oehlenschlager.  J/.’s  translation  of  the  Odes  of  Horace , 
with  notes,  appeared  in  1860.  and  was  immediately  re¬ 
published  in  the  U.  States;  his  trail  lotion  of  Catullus, 
in  1861.  His  fine  renderings  into  English  verse  of  Dante’s 
Vita  Nuova,  and  Gbthe’s  Faust,  were  given  to  the  world 
in  1862.  Mr.  M.  is  married  to  Miss  Helen  Faucit,  the 
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celebrated  tragedienne.  Ilis  latest  work  has  been  the 
editing  of  Queen  Victoria’s  Journal  of  Life,  in  the  High¬ 
lands  ( I  872 ) ;  and  The  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort  (1874-51. 

Mar  l  in.  n.  [Fr.  martinet.]  (Zobl.)  A  genus  of  biros 
of  the  Swallow  family.  The  beat  known  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  species  is  the  Purple-martin,  Prague  purpurea ,  the 
largest  of  the  swallows.  It  arrives  in  February  at  New 
Orleans,  and  in  Boston  towards  the  end  of  April.  The 
color  of  the  male  is  a  rich  deep  purplish-blue,  with 
the  wings  and  tale  brownish-black;  the  female  is  of  a 
more  dusky  appearance,  and  has  the  under  surface  of 
the  body  varied  with  yellowish  stains.  The  Purple- 
martin  feeds  on  the  larger-winged  insects,  as  wasps, 
bees,  &c.  Their  flight  is  graceful,  easy,  and  swift;  they 
are  expert  in  catching  their  insect  prey,  in  bathing  and 
drinking  while  on  the  wing,  and  in  performing  aerial 
evolutions  to  the  annoyance  of  their  bird  enemies ;  they 
are  very  bold,  and  hesitate  not  to  attack  crows  and 
hawks,  which,  from  their  superior  powers  of  flight,  they 
drive  away  ;  even  the  fierce  little  king-bird  (sometimes 
called  field  martin),  with  similar  fighting  propensities, 
has  to  yield  to  the  strong  and  swift  martin.  They  perch 
easily  upon  trees,  and,  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of 
their  legs,  walk  well  upon  the  ground.  It  builds  its 
nest  of  sticks  and  grass  about  10  days  after  its  arrival,  and 
lays  from  4  to  6  eggs.  Audubon  the  naturalist  observes 
of  this  bird,  with  regard  to  the  estimation  in  which  it  is 
held  :  “  I  had  a  large  and  commodious  box  built  and  fixed 
on  a  pole  for  the  reception  of  the  martins,  in  an  inclosure 
near  my  house,  where,  for  some  years,  several  pairs  had 
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reared  their  young.  The  erection  of  such  houses  is  a 
general  practice,  the  Purple-martin  being  considered  as 
a  privileged  pilgrim,  and  the  harbinger  of  spring.” 

Mar'li ii,  in  Indiana ,  a  S  S.W.  co. ;  area.  abt.  340  sq.  m. 
Fivers.  East  Fork  of  White  Kiver,  Lick,  and  other 
creeks.  Surface ,  hilly;  soil ,  fertile.  Min. Coal  and  iron. 
Cap.  Dover  Hill.  Pop.  abt.  16,000. 

Mar'tin,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-township  of  Allegan  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,300. 

Me  r'lin,  in  Minnesota,  a  S.  co.,  adjoining  Iowa;  area , 
abt.  720  sq.  in.  Fivers.  Chanyuska  River,  and  some 
smaller  streams,  affluents  of  the  Blue  Earth  River,  be¬ 
sides  several  lakes.  Surface ,  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Fairmount.  Pop.  abt.  5.000. 

Mar'tiii,  in  N.  Carolina ,  an  E.  co.;  area,  abt.  430  sq 
m.  Fivers.  Roanoke  and  Tar  rivers,  besides  several 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  level;  soil ,  in  some  parts 
fertile.  Cap.  Williamston.  Pop.  abt.  10,500. 

Mar't  i nriale  (’reek,  in  Indiana ,  enters  Whitewater 
River  from  Wayne  co. 

Mar'tinriale  Depot,  in  New  York. a  post-village  of 
Columbia  co.,  abt.  35  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Albany. 

Martiiieaii.  ( m dr -tin-o ',)  Harriet,  an  English  author 
ami  political  economist,  u.  1802,  and  descended  from  an 
old  Huguenot  family  Miss  M.  early  entered  upon  a  lit¬ 
erary  career,  and  has  been  a  most  prolific  and  popular 
writer.  Besides  a  number  of  educational  and  devotional 
works  of  smaller  pretensions,  Miss  M  is  the  author  of 
Traditions  of  Palestine  (1831) ;  Illustrations  of  Taxation , 
and  l*o  r  Laws  and  Paupers  (1832) ;  Society  in  America 
(1834);  Fetr aspect  of  Western  Travel  (1838;;  Deerbronk , 
a  novel  (1839)  'and  The  Hour  and  the  Man  (1840);  For¬ 
est  and  Game-law  Tabs  (1844);  Eastern  Life ,  Past  and 
Present  (1848);  The  Laws  of  Man's  Nature,  and  Devel¬ 
op  omit  (1851) ;  a  condensed  version  of  Comte’s  Positive 
Philosophy  (1853).  History  of  England  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  I*eace  ;  British  India  ;  Health ,  Husbandry , 
and  Handicraft,  «fcc.,  form  her  principal  later  works. 
In  1869  appeared  from  her  pen  Biographical  Sketches , 
being  her  reminiscences  of  some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  characters  of  the  last  half-century.  D.  1876. 

Martinet/,  n.  [Fr.]  A  precise,  punctilious,  or  strict 
disciplinarian;  —  said  to  be  so  called  from  a  Colonel  Mar¬ 
tinet,  of  the  army  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  who  was 
notorious  for  his  rigorous  conduct,  and  who  invented  a 
peculiar  whip,  called  by  bis  name,  for  the  purpose  of 
roil i tary  punishment. 

Martinet',  Mart'net,  n.  [Fr.  martinet.]  ( Naut .) 
A  small  line  fastened  to  the  leech  of  a  ship’s  sail,  to 
bring  that  part  of  the  leech  lying  next  to  the  yard-arm 
close  to  the  yard,  preparatory  to  the  sail  being  furled. 

Mar't  met  ism,  v.  Stringent  application  of  discipline. 

Mart  i  net'ta,  in  Wisconsin  t  a  township  of  Brown  co.; 
pop.  243. 

Martinez,  ( martee'nes •,  in  California ,  a  town,  cap.  of 
Contra  Costa  co.,  abt.  25  m.  N.E.  of  San  Francisco  co. ; 
pop  abt.  500. 

Martinez  de  la  Ro'sa,  Francisco,  a  Spanish  states¬ 
man,  diplomatist,  and  man  of  letters.  B.  in  Granada,  1789. 
Alter  taking  an  active  part  in  the  Peninsular  struggle 
against  Napoleon,  be  went  to  England  to  study  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  constitutional  government,  and  on  his  return 
in  1813  became  a  member  of  the  Cortes.  After  the 
restoration  of  Ferdinand,  in  the  following  year,  M.  was 
imprisoned  for  6  years  on  account  of  his  liberal  opin¬ 
ions.  The  revolution  of  1820  setting  him  at  liberty,  he 
became  Secretary  of  State,  and  after  the  downfall  of  the 
Constitution  through  French  interference,  retired  to 
Paris,  and  there  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.  After  the 
French  revolution  of  1830,  M.  returned  to  Spain,  and 
became  premier,  when  he  established  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion,  the  famous  estatuto  real.  In  1840  he  went  as  am¬ 
bassador  to  Paris,  and  in  1842-3,  to  Rome.  In  1851,  re¬ 
turning  home,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  senate, 
and,  in  1858,  president  of  the  council  of  state.  D.  1862. 
M.  was  the  author  of  many  highly-esteemed  novels, 
lyrical  pieces,  and  dramas,  the  most  popular  of  the 
latter  being  the  Conspiracy  of  Venice.  He  also  wrote  a 
review  of  the  French  revolutionary  period  entitled 
Espiritu  del  Siglo ,  10  vols.,  Madrid,  1835-41. 

Mar't  inhale,  Mar  lineal,  n  [Fr.  martingale; 
Sp.  marling  ala,  a  martingale,  an  old  kind  of  breeches.] 
( Manuf .)  A  strap  or  thong  fastened  to  the  girth  under 
a  horse's  belly,  and,  at  the  other  end,  to  the  musrole 
passing  between  the  fore-legs. 

{Naut.)  (Sometimes  called  dolphin-striker)  A  short 
vertical  spar  depending  from  the  bowsprit,  used  for 
reeving  the  stays. 

Martini'eo,  in  the  West  Indies.  See  Martinique. 

Mart  i  n'ieiix  Island,  in  Maine ,  an  island  in  the  S. 
part  of  Penobscot  Bay  ;  Eat.  43°  46'  30"  N.,  Lon.  6S° 
49'  W.  It  bears  two  fixed  lights,  40  ft.  apart,  and  82  ft. 
above  the  sea. 

Martinique,  (mar-tin-eek' .)  [Sp.  Marfinicn.]  The 
most  N.  of  the  Windward  group  of  the  Caribbee  Islands, 
W.  Indies,  belonging  to  France.  It  is  abt.  30  in.  S.  by 
E.  of  Dominica,  and  20  m.  N.  o^St.  Lucia.  Lat.  (of 
Mount  Palee)  14°  48'  N.,  Lon.  61°  10'  W.  Area,  about 
380  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  much  diversified  with  moun¬ 
tains  and  valleys,  the  latter  of  which  are  exceedingly 
fertile,  and  produce  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  cotton,  be¬ 
sides  the  usual  tropical  fruits.  The  island  is  evidently 
of  volcanic  origin,  there  being  six  extinct  craters,  while 
the  interior  is  traversed  by  immense  masses  of  igneous 
rock,  which,  in  some  places,  are  covered  with  primeval 
forests,  aud  in  others  rise  to  great  elevations.  The 
streams  are  numerous  but  small,  and  are  only  naviga¬ 
ble  tor  boats  within  a  few  miles  of  their  mouths.  There 
are  several  excellent  harbors,  the  best  of  which  is  Port 
Royal,  on  the  S.W.  side.  The  chief  town  is  St.  Pierre, 
on  the  N.W.  coast.  The  administration  of  M.  consists 
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MARTINIQUE  DURING  THE  ENGLISH  ATTACK  IN  1794. 
of  a  governor  and  privy  council  of  7  members,  aided  by  a 
colonial  council  of  30  members.  It  was  discovered  in  1493 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  settled  by  the  French,  1635,  the 
aboriginal  race  becoming  eventually  extinct.  In  1794 
it  was  taken  by  the  British;  but  restored  to  the  French 
in  1802.  Subsequently,  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  British  (1809),  and  was  again  (1814)  restored  to 
France.  Slavery  was  abolished  in  184S.  7V»p.l876,  161,995. 

Martinmas,  n.  f Martin  and  mass.]  (Eccl.)  The 
feast  of  St.  Martin,  held  on  the  11th  November.  (Some¬ 
times  written  martlemas.) 

Martino,  ( mar-tee' no ,)  a  village  of  Brazil,  abt.  170  m. 
W.  of  Natal ;  pop.  2,000. 

Mar'tinsbn rg-,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship,  cap.  of  Pike  co.,  abt.  45  m.  S.E.  of  Quincy;  pop. 
of  township  abt.  2.500. 

Kar'llnsburg,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  abt.  12  m.  S.S.E  of  Salem. 

llar  linsluirg.  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Ripley  co., 
abt  190  m.  S.E.  by  S.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Mar't  inshn  rg-,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship,  cap.  of  Lewis  co..  aid.  130  m.  N.W.  of  Albany; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  4.000. 

Mar't  insl>nr$f,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Knox  co., 
abt.  40  m.  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Mar't insbnrg',  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Blair  co.,  abt.  112  m.  W.  of  Harrisburg 

— A  village  of  Butler  co..  abt.  18  rn.  N  N.E.  of  Butler. 

Mar't  inshn  rg-,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap  of 
Berkeley  co.,  abt.  100  in.  W.  of  Baltimore,  Maryland;! 
pop.  abt.  3,500. 

Martin's  (’reelt,  in  Pennsylvania,  flows  into  the 
Delaware  River  from  Northampton  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Northampton  co. 

Mar't  insville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Clarke  co., 
abt.  85  m.  M.  by  N.  of  Vandal ia. 
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Mar't  insville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-vill.,  cap.  of  Morgan 
co.,  abt.  31  m.  S-S.W.  of  Indianapolis ;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Martinsville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Niagara 
co.,  abt.  15  in.  N.  of  Buffalo. 

Mar  tins ville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Belmont  co.,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  abt.  2  m  above  Wheeling,  W.  Virginia. 

— A  post-vill.  of  Clinton  co.,  abt.  10  in.  S.  of  Wilmington. 

Mar  tinsville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  North¬ 
ampton  co.,  abt  115  m.  E.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Mar'tinsville,  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Henry  co.,  abt.  207  m.  W.S  W.  of  Richmond. 

Mar't  in  town,  a  village  of  Glengarry  co.,  Upper  Can¬ 
ada,  abt.  75  in.  S.W.  of  Montreal. 

Martin  Vas  Islands,  a  cluster  of  rocky  islets  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  abt.  940  m.  E.N.E.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Martirios,  ( mar-tee' re-oce ,)  a  village  of  Brazil,  abt. 450 
m.  N.N.W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Mart'let,  n.  [From  Fr.  martinet.]  A  martinet,  a  kind 
of  house-swallow. 

{Her.)  A  fanciful  bird,  shaped  like  a  martin  or  swal¬ 
low,  but  depicted  with  short  tufts  of  feathers  in  the 
place  of  legs.  It  is  the  difference  or  distinction  of  a 
fourth  son. 

Mart  'ly.  a.  Resembling,  or  belonging  to  a  mart,  (r.) 

Mart'net,  n.  (Naut.)  See  Martinet. 

Martos-y  -  Fnensanta,  {mar'tnse-e-foo-ain-san'ta.) 
a  town  of  Spain,  prow  of  Jaen,  16  m.  S.W.  of  the  city 
of  Jaen.  It  is  much  resorted  to  for  its  mineral  waters. 
Pop.  12,000. 

Mart'ville.  in  New  York,  a  post- village  of  Cayuga  co., 
abt.  175  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

Martyn'ia.  n.  {Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Pedalia- 
ceir.  including  the  Unicorn  Plant,  M.  prnboscidea.  native 
along  rivers  from  Pennsylvania  to  Louisiana;  stem  1  to  2 


ft.  long;  leaves  paler  beneath  ;  corolla  pale,  dull-yellow, 
very  large,  the  limb  nearly  as  broad  as  the  leaves,  spot¬ 
ted  with  brownish-purple.  It  is  a  hardy  annual  plant 
of  strong  growth,  with  curious  seed-pods,  very  highly 
prized  for  pickling.  They  should  be  used  when  tender 
—  about  half  grown. 

Martyr.  ( mar'tur ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  martir ;  It.  marfire  : 
Gr.  martyr  ;  perhaps  akin  to  Ileb.  mare ,  sight,  vision  ; 
from  raa,  to  see.]  One  who  suffers  death  or  persecution 
on  account  of  his  religious  belief.  —  One  who,  for  the 
sake  of  a  great  cause  or  ruling  principle,  makes  sacrifice 
of  life,  estate,  or  worldly  station. 

{Eccl.  Hist.)  In  the  early  Church,  many  Christians 
.suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  bearing  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  with  their  blood.  Many 
of  these  underwent,  with  astonishing  fortitude,  the  most 
cruel  tortures,  and  doubtless  in  this  way  contributed 
greatly  to  the  spread  of  Christianity.  Those  who  suffer 
persecution  on  account  of  their  faith,  but  short  of  death, 
wer  e  called  confessors.  The  martyrs  were  supposed  to 
enjoy  very  peculiar  privileges.  According  to  some,  they 
passed  at  once  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  heaven,  for  which 
others  had  to  wait  till  the  day  of  judgment.  Martyrdom 
was  thought  so  meritorious  that  it  was  called  the  second 
baptism,  or  baptism  in  blood  ;  and  in  any  case  in  which 
a  catechumen  was  apprehended  and  slain  for  the  name 
of  Christ  before  he  could  lie  admitted  into  the  Church 
by  baptism,  his  martyrdom  was  deemed  sufficient  to 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  that  sacrament.  The  day  of 
martyrdom,  as  being  held  to  be  the  day  of  the  martyrs’ 
entering  into  eternal  life,  is  called,  by  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church,  natal  or  birth-day,  and  as  such  is  celebrated 
with  peculiar  honor,  and  with  special  religious  services. 
Their  bodies,  clothes,  books,  and  the  other  objects  which 
they  had  possessed  are  honored  as  relics,  and  their 
tombs  are  visited  for  the  purpose  of  asking  their  inter¬ 
cession.  Stephen,  the  proto-martyr,  was  stoned  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  ( Acts  vii.  58-60)  in  May,  31  ;  Polycarp,  the  last  of 
the  Apostolic  Fathers,  suffered  death  in  169.  Eusebius, 
who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  is  the 
first  writer  who  gives  an  account  of  the  early  martyrs. 

— v.  a.  To  sacrifice  to  death  for  adherence  to  religious 
faith,  or  any  great  cause  which  one  believes  to  be  the 
truth  ;  to  martyrize.  —  To  torment;  to  torture;  to  per¬ 
secute,  with  acute  mental  or  bodily  pain. 

*•  Martyred,  with  the  gout."  —  Pope. 

Mar'tyriloni.  n.  The  doom  or  death  of  a  martyr;  the 
suffering  of  violent  death  on  account  of  adherence  to 
religious  faith  :  loyalty,  or  devotion  to  any  great  principle 
of  truth  or  belief. 

Martyriza'tion,  n.  Act  of  martyring  ;  state  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom  ;  torment;  torture. 

Mar'tyrize,  v.  a.  [L.  Lat.  martyrizare.]  To  cause  to 
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suffer  martyrdom;  to  make  a  martyr  of ;  as,  “  martyr¬ 
ized  society.” —  E  B.  Browning 
Mar  tyrly,  adv.  Alter  the  manner  of  a  martyr. 
91arlyrolo^'ic,  Jlartyrolos'ical,  a.  Relating, 
or  pertaining  to  niartyrology  ;  registered  in  a  catalogue 
or  book  of  martyrs. 

Marty rol'o$?iftt,  n.  A  writer  of  niartyrology,  or 
record  of  martyrs. 

Marty  roTogy,  n.  [Gr.  warD/r, and  logo?,  a  discourse.] 
(Eccl.  Hist.)  A  catalogue  or  list  of  those  who  have  suf¬ 
fered  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  with  an  account 
of  their  lives  and  sufferings.  The  M.  of  Eusebius  was 
celebrated  in  the  early  Church,  and  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Jerome;  but  it  is  now  lost.  The  so-called 
Roman  M.  is  designed  for  the  entire  Church,  and  was 
published  by  authority  of  Gregory  XIII..  with  a  critical 
commentary  by  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Baronins  in 
1580  A  still  more  critical  edition  was  issued  by  the 
learned  Jesuit,  Herbert  Rosweid. 

Mam  la.  n.  (But.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  A steracese. 
They  are  European  herbs,  well  alternate,  much  divided 
leaves.  The  May- weed,  M.  cotula,  is  an  ill-scented  plant, 
naturalized  in  all  waste  places,  especially  by  roadsides, 
in  patches  of  great  extent,  presenting  almost  a  uniform 
whitish  surface  when  in  blossom. 

IMarvao,  (mar  vowng',)  a  town  of  Brazil,  about  150  m. 
N.E.  ofOeiras;  pop.  4,000. 

Mar'vol,  n.  [Fr .  m^rveille ;  It.  maraviglia,  from  Lat. 
mini  bills —  miror ,  to  look  on  with  wonder;  akin  to 
Ileb.  mare ,  vision,  from  rad,  to  see.]  A  wonder;  a 
miracle;  a  prodigy;  that  which  enchains  the  attention, 
or  excites  wonder,  admiration,  astonishment,  or  unqual¬ 
ified  surprise. — Wonder;  astonishment;  admiration, ac¬ 
companied  with  awe. 

— v.  n.  To  wonder;  to  feel  unqualified  amazement  or  as¬ 
tonishment,  mingled  with  admiration. 

“Harry,  I  only  marvel  where  thou  spendcst  thy  time."  —  Shake. 
Mar'vol.  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village  of  Bates  co  ,  about 
150  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Mar'vol I.  Andrew,  an  English  patriot  and  publicist,  b. 
at  Hull,  1620,  and  educated  at  Cambridge  University. 
After  spending  several  years  in  foreign  travels,  ho  was 
appointed  secretary  of  embassy  at  Constantinople,  and 
alter  bis  return  to  England,  in  1657,  became  secretary 
to  the  poet  Milton.  After  the  Restoration,  he  repre¬ 
sented  bis  native  town  in  Parliament,  and  soon  became 
distinguished  as  the  most  disinterested  and  incorrupt¬ 
ible  man  of  his  day.  As  a  political  writer,  and  as  a  poet 
and  satirist,  his  merits  were  of  the  highest  order.  Charles 
II.  delighted  in  his  wit  and  conversation,  although  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  government,  by  reason  of  bis  outspoken 
denunciation  of  political  chicanery  and  jobbery.  The 
latter,  indeed,  sought  to  make  an  ally  of  the  opponent 
it  feared;  but  M.  steadily  refused  to  sacrifice  his  per¬ 
sonal  and  political  integrity,  and  on  one  occasion  being 
sent  a  present  of  £1,000,  “as  a  mark  of  the  king’s  pri¬ 
vate  esteem,”  be  rejected  the  gift  without  hesitation, 
although  obliged,  after  the  envoy’s  departure,  to  send 
to  a  friend  for  the  loan  of  a  guinea.  ‘'Honest  Andrew 
Marvell  ”  d.  in  1678. 

Mar  vellous  a.  [Fr.  merveiUeux.)  Causing  wonder, 
or  a  great  degree  of  surprise;  wonderful;  amazing; 
strange;  astonishing.  —  Surpassing  credit  or  belief;  in¬ 
credible;  having  the  appearance  of  something  super¬ 
human  or  preternatural ;  as,  a  marvellous  story. 

The  marvellous.  ( Rhet .)  That  which  is  character¬ 
ized  by  occult  or  preternatural  powers  or  qualities ;  — 
correlative  to  the  probable. 

Marvellously,  adv.  Wonderfully ;  strangely ;  in  a 
manner  to  excite  wonder  or  surprise. 
Mar'vellousness,  n.  Quality  of  being  marvellous; 

wonderful  ness;  strangeness. 

Mar  vel  of  Peru,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Mirabilis. 
Marvin,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Chautauqua 
co.,  abt.  280  m.  W.  by  S-  of  Albany. 

Mar'viiiM,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Adair  co.,  about  170  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Iowa  city. 

Mav  war,  Joudpoor,  or  Joodpoor,  a  State  of  N.  Hindo- 
stan.  tributary  to  tin*  British,  between  Lat.  24°  and  28° 
N.,  and  Lon.  70°  and  75°  E. :  area,  34,132  sq.  m.  Mar- 
war  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  old  Rajpoot  States 
of  N.W.*  India.  The  country  consists  generally  of  open 
plains,  the  hills  being  almost  confined  to  the  S.  The 


Ma'ry,  The  Blessed  Virgin,  (Ileb.  Miriam ,)  called  in 
the  New  Testament  The  Mother  of  Jesus,  is  held  in  high 
honor  by  all  Christians,  and  her  intercession  is  invoked 
with  a  higher  religious  worship  and  a  firmer  confidence 
than  that  of  all  the  other  saints,  not  only  in  the  Roman 
Church,  but  in  all  the  Christian  Churches  of  the  East  — 
the  Greek,  the  Syrian,  the  Coptic,  the  Abyssinian,  and 
the  Armenian.  The  incidents  in  her  personal  history 
recorded  in  Scripture  are  few  in  number, and  chiefly  re¬ 
fer  to  the  Annunciation,  and  to  her  relations  with  our 
Lord.  Many  theological  questions  respecting  the  Virgin 
Mary  have  been  raised  among  Christians  of  the  various 
Churches,  which  would  be  quite  out  of  place  here.  See, 
among  other  works,  Life  of  the.  Blessed  Virgin  Mari/, 
translated  from  the  French  of  the  Abbe  Orsiui,  by  Mrs. 
J.  Sadlier  (8vo.,  New  York). 

Mary,  the  mother  of  Mark  the  Evangelist.  She  bad  a 
bouse  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  followers  of  Jesus  were 
wont  to  convene.  Hither  Peter,  when  delivered  from 
prison  by  the  ungel,  came  and  knocked  at  the  gate. 

( Acts  xii.  12.) 

Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  and  mother  of  James  the  Less 
and  Joses.  (Matt,  xxvii.  56,  61  ;  Luke  xxiv.  10;  John  xix. 
25.)  This  last  passage  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  this 
Mary  was  sister  to  Mary,  our  Lord’s  mother,  or  not. 
Some  suppose  that  four  persons  are  there  named  :  Christ’s 
mother,  his  mother’s  sister,  Mary  of  Cleophas.  and  Sa¬ 
lome.  She  believed  early  in  Jesus  Christ,  ami  accom¬ 
panied  him  in  some  of  his  journeys,  to  minister  to  him  ; 
followed  him  to  Cal  vary,  and  was  with  his  mother  at  the 
foot  of  his  cross.  She  was  also  present  at  his  burial ; 
prepared  perfumes  to  embalm  him,  and  was  early  at  his 
sepulchre  on  the  morning  of  his  resurrection. 

Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  whom  our  Lord  raised  from 
the  dead.  Her  character  presents  a  beautiful  compan¬ 
ion-picture  to  that  of  her  more  active  ami  impulsive 
sister  Martha.  Contemplative,  confiding,  and  affection¬ 
ate,  it  was  like  heaven  to  her  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  her 
adored  Teacher  and  Lord.  ( Luke  x.  39-12.)  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  two  sisters  was  well  contrasted  at  the  sup¬ 
per  in  Bethany,  after  the  resuriection  of  Lazarus.  No 
service  was  too  humble  for  Martha  to  render,  and  no 
offering  too  costly  for  Mary  to  pour  out.  in  honor  of  their 
Saviour.  (John  xi  ,  xii.  1-8.)  This  occurrence  should 
not  he  confounded  with  that  described  in  Luke  vii.  37-50. 

Mary,  the  Magdalene,  or  native  of  Magdala,  on  the  sea 
of  Galilee.  She  was  foremost  among  the  honorable 
women  who  ministered  unto  Christ  and  his  disciples. 
(Matt,  xxviii.  1-10;  Afarkxv.  47,  xvi.  1-10;  Luke  xxiv. 
1-12  ;  John  xx.  1,  2, 10-18.)  She  was  especially  devoted 
to  Christ  for  his  mercy  in  casting  out  from  her  seven 
evil  spirits.  ( Luke  viii.  2,  3.)  She  was  early  at  his 
tomb;  and  lingering  there  when  the  disciples  had  re¬ 
tired,  she  was  the  first  to  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of 
the  risen  Saviour.  There  is  no  evidence  that  she  was 
ever  a  profligate. 

Mary  I.,  Queen  of  England,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  first  queen,  Catherine  of  Aragon,  was  b.  at 
Greenwich  Palace,  1516.  Being  educated  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  she  early  espoused  her  mother’s  cause 
during  the  proceedings  for  divorce  then  ponding,  and 


Fig.  1722.  —  marwar,  or  joodpoor. 
soil,  almost  everywhere  watered  by  torrents  and  afflu 
t>iils  Ilf  the  Ix>i.nee,  or  Salt  River,  produces  heavy  crops 
of  hurley  and  other  kinds  of  grain.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  Rajpoots.  Within  the  limits  ol  M.  there  are 
several  thousand  towns  and  villages,  many  consisting 
of  from  500  to  1,000  houses  I’np.  1.783, 6(i0.  — JoonpoOR, 
the  cap.  of  M.,  is  100  m.  W.S.W.  of  Ajmeer ;  pop.  80,000, 


Fig.  1723.  —  tomb  or  mary  in  Westminster  abbey. 

thereby  became  estranged  from  her  father.  After  the 
death  of  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  (7.  v.,)  in  1539,  M.  was  in¬ 
duced  to  acknowledge  the  king  as  head  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England,  and  yielded  an  outward  conformity  to 
the  successive  changes  of  religion  during  Henry  s  reign 
thereby  securing  to  herself  the  succession  (after  her 
brother),  by  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1514.  During 
the  reign  of  her  half-brother,  Edward  \  I..  M.  steadfastly 
refused  to  conform  to  the  Protestant  religion ;  which  led 
to  the  attempt  to  transfer  the  succession  to  the  crown  to 
her  cousin.  Lady  Jane  Grey  (7.  ?\),  to  her  own  exclusion 
This  proceeding  failed,  although  Lady  Jane  was  actually 
proclaimed  on  Edward's  death  in  1553.  and  M.  entered 


London  in  triumph.  Sin*  immediately  set  herself  to  the 
.task  of  undoing  the  work  of  the  preceding  reign,  and 
re-establishing  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Sin*  liberated 
the  imprisoned  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  substitutin 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  Bishop  Latimer,  and  other  leading 
Protestant  divines  in  their  stead;  sent  Ladv  Jane  Grey 
and  her  husband.  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  to  the  block  on 
a  charge  of  treason;  and  on  the  instigation  of  Gardi 
ner  (7.  r.),  proclaimed  the  repeal  of  all  the  laws  of 
Henry  V J 1 1 .  and  Edward  VI.  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
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Reformed  religion.  An  insurrection,  headed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatj  having  for  its  object  the  prevention  of 
her  union  with  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  was  suppressed  after 
considerable  bloodshed,  and  the  marriage  took  place  at 
Winchester  in  1554.  The  remainder  of  J/'s  reign  is  but 
a  record  of  relentless  persecution  of  the  adherents  of 
the  Reformation  ;  her  chief  advisers  being  her  husband, 
Philip,  Cardinal  Pole,  and  Bishop  Gardiner.  In  1557. 
war  being  renewed  between  France  and  Spain,  and  M. 
taking  sides  with  Spain,  Calais  was  lost  to  the  English 
nation, — (after  being  held  by  them  for  about  250  years,) — 
a  blow  so  keenly  felt  by  M.  that  she  is  stated  to  have 
declared  on  her  dying-bed  that,  “after  I  am  dead,  you 
will  find  Calais  lying  at  my  heart.”  M ,  whose  health 
had  never  been  good,  died  in  1558,  anil  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  See  Mary  Stuart. 

Mary  Ann,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Licking  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  999. 

Mary  Ann  Furnace,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of 
Cumberland  co. 

Ma'ry  thorough.  a  borough  and  town,  cap.  of  Queen’s 
Ireland,  abt.  63  m.  S.W.  of  Dublin  ;  pop.  3,633. 

Ma  ry-bud,  n.  (B->t.)  The  marigold. 

“  Twinkling  mary -buds.” — Shake. 

Ma'ry  la  ml,  the  most  northern  of  the  S.  division  of 
States  forming  the  American  Union,  is  situated  between 
Lat.  38°  and  3.*°  43'  N.,  and  Loti.  75°  3'  and  79°  3 T  W. 
from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  or  2°  31'  W.,  and  1° 
58'  E.  from  Washington.  It  is  hounded  on  the  N.  by 
Pennsylvania,  W.and  S.W.  by  Virginia  and  W.  Virginia, 
E.  by  Delaware,  and  S.E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its 
outline  is  extremely  irregular,  except  on  the  N.  and  E., 
where  it  is  separated  from  the  adjoining  States  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Delaware  by  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  O11 
the  S.,  the  Potomac  River,  with  its  circuitous  course,  is 
its  limitary  stream,  and  divides  it  from  Virginia.  The 
main  body  of  the  K.  section  of  M.  is  hounded  by  the 
Delaware  State-line:  hut  a  narrow  strip,  projecting  east¬ 
ward  to  the  Atlantic,  intrudes  itself  between  that  State 
and  the  Virginia  portion  of  the  Chesapeake  peninsula. 
The  extreme  length  of  the  State  is  196  miles,  and  its 
greatest  width  120  miles,  its  narrowest  point  is  about  5 
miles.  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Susquehanna  River  di¬ 
vide  M.  into  two  parts.  All  lying  E.  of  the  Bay  and  River 
is  called  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  ail  W .  of  the  Bay  and 
River  the  Western  Shore.  Area  of  the  latter  is  about 
double  that  of  the  former.  The  State,  including  its 
waters,  covers  about  11,121  square  miles,  hut  of  land  only 
9,356  sq.  miles. —  Gen.  Desc.  That  division  known  as  the 
tide-water  section 
of  the  State  is  sep¬ 
arated  by  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  into  2 
parts,  viz.  —  that 
known  as  the 
Eastern  Shore, 
comprising  por¬ 
tions  of  Harford 
and  Baltimore 
cos.,  and  the  5 
most  S.  cos.  W.  of 
the  Bay,  with  the 
exception  of  the 
narrow  strip  be¬ 
tween  Baltimore 
and  Havre  do 
Grace.  The  other 
division  (  Wr  stern 
Shore)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  in  the  general  form  of  a  triangle,  whose  base  is  the 
Baltimore  and  W  ashington  Railroad,  and  its  apex  Point 
Lookout,  the  distance  between  these  points  being  abt.  70 
m.  in  a  direct  line ;  while  the  two  sides  of  the  triangle  are 
formed  bv  the  Patapsco  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
the  Potomac  River  on  the  W.  The  latter  river  is  navi¬ 
gable  along  its  entire  border,  in  this  section,  for  vessels 
of  the  largest  class,  varying  in  breadth,  as  it  does,  from 
about  7 Yi  miles,  at  its  embouchure,  to  about  1  mile  at 
Washington,  the  head  of  the  tidal  stream.  Numerous 
creeks,  inlets,  and  small  hays,  branching  both  from  this 
actuary  and  from  the  still  larger  expanse  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake,  afford  safe  harbors  and  convenient  landing-places. 
The  Patuxent  River,  also  emptying  into  Chesapeake 
Bay,  traverses  this  section  of  the  State,  running  parallel 
to  the  Potomac,  with  safe  navigation  for  steamers  and 
small  craft  for  about  40  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  W. 
division  of  the  tide-water  section  embraces  Anne  Arun¬ 
del,  Prince  George,  Calvert,  Charles,  and  St.  Mary’s  cos., 
together  with  portions  of  those  ot  Baltimore  and  Har¬ 
ford.  This  division  has  for  its  boundaries  Chesapeake 
Bay  on  the  W.,aml  the  Potomac  on  the  E  ,  and  possesses 
a  gently  rolling  surface,  having  neither  abrupt  nor 
broken  elevations,  nor  any  considerable  area  ot  level, 
flat  laud,  or  swamps.  It  is,  also,  both  well  wooded  and 
amply  supplied  with  excellent  water.  Tho  E.  shore  of 
the  tide-water  division  of  M.  actually  includes  that  part 
of  the  State  E.  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  and  S.  ot  the 
Philadelphia.  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  and 
comprises  all  that  portion  of  Cecil  county  S.  of  the  above 
road,  together  with  the  cos.  of  Kent,  Queen  Anne,  Caro¬ 
line.  Talbot,  Dorchester.  Somerset,  and  Worcester.  Its 
E.  frontier  is  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  separating  it  from 
Delaware  at  its  N.  extremity,  while  its  S  limit  is  found 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  Worcester  co.  With  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  skirting  it  on  the  W.,  it  is  hounded  on  the  S 
by  the  outlying  segment  of  Virginia,  forming  a  length 
of  about  125  miles  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  30. 
The  cos.  lying  in  this  division  are  intersected  by  numer¬ 
ous  rivers,  small  hays,  and  inlets,  permitting,  generally, 
a  considerable  navigable  water-system.  The  principal 


Fig.  1724.  —  seal  of  the  state. 
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streams  are  the  Pocomoke,  Choptank,  Wye,  Chester,  and 
Sassafras  rivers.  The  soil  of  this  section  is,  for  the  most, 
highly  fertile  and  alluvial.  —  The  second  grand  section 
of  this  State  is  the  Blue  Ridge  division ,  including  all 
that  part  of  M.  between  the  tide-water  division  on  the 
E.,  and  the  Mountain  or  Alleghany  division  on  the  W., 
extending  entirely  through  the  State  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  line  on  the  N.,  to  the  Potomac  separating  it  from 
Virginia  on  tlfe  S.  Commencing  at  the  head  of  tide- water 
of  the  streams  emptying  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  it  ex¬ 
pands  into  a  broad  belt  of  country  to  the  foot  of  the 
Alleghanies,  becoming  known  thereby  as  a  slope  of  the 
Alleghany  range.  This  tract  is  formed  principally  of 
parallel  plateaux  of  gently  progressive  elevation,  with 
fertile  valleys  nestling  between.  Through  these  valleys, 
at  nearly  right  angles,  a  riparian  system,  finding  its 
many  outlets  in  the  Chesapeake,  effectually  drains  the 
basin  of  the  country,  besides  affording  abundant  water¬ 
power  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  hilly  spurs, 
generally  parallel  with  the  ocean,  culminate  first  in  a 
well-defined  crest  known  as  Parr’s  Itidge,  in  the  W.  part 
of  Montgomery,  Howard,  and  in  Carroll  cos.,  whence  a 
gradual  slope  extends  to  the  Monoeacy  River, and  meet¬ 
ing  tin*  Monoeacy  Valley,  proceeds  W.  to  the  foot  of 
Cacoctin  Mountain,  between  which  and  the  South  Moun¬ 
tain  lie  the  beautiful  dales  known  as  the  Middletown 
and  Harbauglfs  valleys.  Between  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
the  foot  of  the  Alleghanies,  in  the  W.  part  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co.,  is  the  famous  Hagerstown  Valley.  This  section 
embraces  the  same  varieties  of  soil,  improved  to  an  equal 
extent,  as  the  best  of  the  famous  wheat-lands  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  N.  Y.  State,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a 
milder  climate.  It  is  a  region,  indisputably,  of  the  high¬ 
est  salubrity,  with  the  best  class  of  soils  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  all  the  staple  cereals  and  vegetables, abounding 
in  almost  unlimited  water-power,  with  numerous  quar¬ 
ries  of  granite,  marble,  roofing-slate,  soapstone,  and  other 
building-materials  of  capital  quality,  with  large  deposits 
of  iron-ore,  besides  some  good  mines  of  copper  and  asbes¬ 
tos,  ami  with  chrome  deposits,  whose  extent  may  supply 
all  that  is  needed  of  the  article  in  commerce.  The  soils 
in  this  region  are  of  variable  productiveness,  and  hence 
bear  a  corresponding  ratio  in  value,  being  worth  from  $10 
to  $200  per  acre,  according  to  improved  quality  and  con¬ 
venient  location.  Formed  as  they  are  from  the  same  kind 
of  geologic  strata  as  the  soils  of  the  corresponding  re¬ 
gion  in  the  neighboring  States  N.,  they  have  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  less  influenced  by  rigor  of  climate  than 
is  the  case  in  the  latter  .'tates,  and  are,  accordingly,  far 
more  valuable,  as  a  longer  period  of  time  for  profitable 
farm-labor  is  obtained,  and  a  less  consumption  of  domes¬ 
tic  material  required,  than  where  there  is  a  somewhat 
prolonged  winter.  These  soils  are  all  cheaply  and 
/eadily  improved,  retain  their  amelioration  with  much 
tenacity,  and  have  easy  access  to  limestone — one  of  the 
permanent  aids  to  fertility  —  at  cheap  rates.  The  cli¬ 
mate  is  most  favorable,  the  resources  for  agricultural 
industry  largely  diffused  and  easily  attainable,  and  the 
means  of  transportation  to  and  from  its  markets  quile 
handy  and  convenient.  Finally,  the  whole  belt  isaswell 
timbered  as  it  is  watered.  —  The  third,  and  last,  terri¬ 
torial  section,  called  the  Mountain  or  Alleghany  Division , 
(consisting  of  Alleghany  co.,)  embraces  by  far  the  largest 
area  of  any  of  the  counties,  forming  the  long  and  nar¬ 
row  segment  of  country  impinged  upon  by  W.  Virginia 
on  the  S.,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Pennsylvanian 
border;  presenting  a  maximum  length  of  abt.  43,  with, 
in  its  widest  part,  a  breadth  of  abt.  30  m.  The  Poto¬ 
mac  River,  here  barely  navigable  at  high-water  for  fiat- 
bottomed  boats,  forms  its  entire  S  limit  of  demar¬ 
cation.  The  surface  of  this  division  is  much  broken 
by  spurs  of  the  Alleghany  chain  which  surround  it. 
One  of  the  most  striking  and  curious  features  of  this 
district  is  the  glades  —  large,  level,  swampy  bodies  of 
land  interspersed  betweeu  the  higher  ridges  of  the 
mountains.  This  tract  is  sometimes  for  miles  found  as 
level  as  any  of  the  marshes  bordering  the  sea-board, 
and  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  covering  of  wild  grass 
without  timber  or  dendritic  growths  of  any  kind.  They 
accordingly  form  fine  pasturage  for  large  flocks  of 
cattle,  which  are  brought  hither  from  Virginia,  during 
the  summer  months,  for  feeding.  The  soil  descends  to 
the  depth  of  many  feet,  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
vegetable  matter,  and,  from  this  cause,  is  dark,  thin, 
and  chaffy,  resembling  very  much  the  Black  Gum 
Swamp  soils  of  the  lower  cos.  of  the  E.  Shore.  The 
Little  Savage  Mountain,  an  offset  of  the  Alleghanies, 
divides  the  E  —  which  flow  into  the  Potomac  —  from  the 
W.  waters,  that  find  their  outlet  in  the  Ohio.  The  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  mountains  range  from  1,500  to  2,700  feet 
above  high-water  mark;  and  though  the  climatic  tem¬ 
perature  in  summer  is  pleasant,  the  seasons  are  back¬ 
ward  and  the  winters  of  long  duration  and  great  sever¬ 
ity.  The  crops  most  generally  grown  are  oats  and 
buckwheat,  rye,  wheat,  and  Indian  corn.  The  alluvial 
bottoms  yield,  principally,  corn  ;  buckwheat  and  rye 
are  confined  more  especially  to  the  higher  elevations  of 
the  country,  while  wheat  is  almost  exclusively  restricted 
to  the  clay-limestone  lands  in  the  E.  part.  —  Min.  The 
mineralogical  aspect  of  M.  carries  with  it  a  certain 
degree  of  importance.  In  the  Alleghany  Division, 
especially,  its  resources  of  coal,  iron  ore,  and  fire-brick 
clay  are  very  great.  What  is  called  the  Eastern  coal¬ 
field  embraces  an  area  of  coal-formation  of  1'20  sq.  m. 
The  average  thickness  of  workable  coal  suited  to  com¬ 
mercial  purposes  is,  by  approximation,  about  11  ft.,  and 
the  mineral  from  this  coal-field  alone  is  sufficient  to 
supply  the  whole  Union  for  centuries,  and,  practically, 
may  be  said  to  be  inexhaustible.  The  middle  Alleghany 
coal-field  produces  a  fine  compact  article,  approaching 
nearest  in  its  composition  to  the  Pittsburg  coal.  The 


total  coal  yielded  in  1868  amounted  to  1,900,000  tons. 
Large  quantities  of  iron  ore  are  diffused  almost  through¬ 
out  the  State,  and  the  bog-ore  worked  on  the  E.  Shore 
yields,  on  an  average,  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  metal. 
Limestone  is  everywhere  found  iti  abundance,  and 
sulphuret  of  copper,  chrome  and  alum  earths,  sand-stone, 
soapstone,  gneiss,  copper,  kaolin,  green  vitriol,  and 
various  fine  marbles  are  among  the  ether  mineral  pro¬ 
ducts. —  Agric.  and  Nat.  Prod.  M.  is,  essentially,  an 
agricultural  State,  having,  on  the  whole,  an  exceedingly 
fertile  soil,  though  patches  of  poor  laud  occur  here  and 
there  towards  the  coast.  Large  quantities  of  excellent 
wheat,  of  a  variety  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  this  State, 
are  raised,  especially  on  the  E.  Shore,  the  crop,  how¬ 
ever,  is  somewhat  precarious,  and  Indian  corn  is  the 
main  reliable  product.  Tobacco  is  another  great  staple, 
and  is  grown  almost  exclusively  within  a  belt  of  country 
on  the  W.  Shore.  M.  ranks  as  the  third  tobacco-grow¬ 
ing  State  in  the  Union,  as  far  as  absolute  quantity  is 
concerned,  while,  pro  rata  to  its  population,  it  stands 
second  The  chief  varieties  of  the  cereals  and  pulse  of 
the  more  N.,  and  some  common  to  the  more  S  Slates, 
are  produced.  Sorghum  flourishes  in  great  perfection. 
The  cultivated  grasses  are  clover,  timothy,  rye-grass, 
herd-grass. — all  growing  luxuriantly;  ami  there  are,  be¬ 
sides,  many  indigenous  grasses  which  afford  an  almost 
constant  good  pasturage  for  cattle  and  other  stock. 
Cotton  is  raised  chiefly  for  domestic  purposes;  and 
hemp  and  flax  are  cultivated  in  the  W.  part  of  the  State 
Hemp,  dairy  -  produce,  hops,  wino,  bees -wax,  maple- 
sugar,  and  molasses  also  form  considerable  items  of  field 
and  farm  production.  The  cultivation  of  the  silk-worm 
obtains,  but  is,  comparatively,  as  yet  undeveloped. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  choicest  qualities  yield  a 
prolific  harvest;  of  the  poniological  class,  melons,  canta¬ 
loupes,  peaches,  apples,  pears,  apricots,  nectarines,  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  berries,  grapes,  plums,  figs,  and  pomegran¬ 
ates,  afford  an  abundant  supply  from  the  earliest  part 
of  the  season  to  the  latest.  Many  of  the  forest-trees, 
especially  the  oak,  hickory,  and  beech,  by  their  abun¬ 
dant  mast,  furnish  copious  food  for  hogs.  The  forests, 
and  fields  too  abound  with  many  excellent  wild  fruits, 
of  the  nut  and  berry  varieties.  Agricultural  statistics 
present  the  following  summary  of  the  principal  staples 
cropped  in  this  State  during  the  year  1868: 


Products. 

Amount  of 
crop. 

Acres  un¬ 
der  tillage 

Value. 

Indian  corn  ... 

.bushels 

12,349,000 

445,812 

$10,745,680 

Wheat .  . 

.  do 

5,706,000 

559,411 

11,925,540 

Rve  . 

.  do 

503,000 

41,570 

679,050 

Oats . 

do 

6,096,000 

338,666 

3,901,440 

Barley  . 

.  do 

23,000 

978 

28,060 

Buckwheat . 

do 

188,000 

10,053 

225.600 

Potatoes  . 

do 

1,205,000 

12.819 

1,120.650 

Tobacco . 

.pounds 

16,404,000 

29,292 

1.771,632 

Hay . 

tous 

219,000 

17 1 ,094 

3,672,630 

Total . 

1,609,694 

$3-4,068,232 

Thus  exhibiting  an  average  yield  of  farm  products  per 
acre,  of  corn  (bush.)  27  7  ;  wheat  (bush.)  10*2;  rye  (bush.) 
12*1;  oats  (bush.)  18;  barley  (hush.)  28*5;  buckwheat 
(hush.)  18*7  ;  potatoes  (bush.)  94;  tobacco  (lbs.)  560; 
hay  (tons)  128,  —  altogether,  averaging  a  cash  value  of 
$2i  l6  per  acre.  In  the  same  year,  too,  the  breadth  of 
Indian  corn  sown  exhibited  an  increased  average  of 
35,601  acres;  while  returns  of  farming-stock  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures,viz.:  horses, 85,95 1,  value $9.0 18, 838;  mules, 
11,057  =  $1.582,477 ;  oxen  and  other  cattle,  113,310  = 
$3,562,466;  milch  cows, 90,785=$4, 125.270;  sheep,  261,764 
=  $1,088,938 ;  hogs,  331,860  =  $2,800,898,  —  representing 
a  valuation,  in  the  aggregate,  of  $'22,178,887.  —  Meteorol. 
The  climate  of  the  hilly  part  of  M.  is  healthy  and  agree¬ 
able:  but  along  the  coast-line  the  summer  heats  are  fre¬ 
quently  oppressive,  ami  fatal  fevers  often  prevail ;  the 
mean  summer  temperature  of  the  State  may  be  stated 
as  73°  4',  while  the  mean  annual  temp,  at  Baltimore  is 
about  53°  Fahr.  The  winters  are  often  cold,  which 
weather  is  intensified  and  protracted,  particularly 
around  Baltimore  and  Washington,  by  the  large  bodies 
of  fresh  ice-water  brought  by  the  Potomac  and  Susque¬ 
hanna  from  their  mountain-sources.  This  cold  influence 
materially  retards  the  advent  of  spring;  thus,  summer- 
fruits  and  spring-flowers  are  from  10  to  14  days  earlier 
at  Annapolis,  and  parts  adjacent,  than  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  before-mentioned  cities,  although  not  half  a 
degree  S.  of  them. — Zo'bl.  The  fauna  of  M.  much  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  the  surrounding  States  :  the  forests  abound 
with  game  —  pheasants,  partridges,  snipe,  woodcocks, 
wild  pigeons,  racoons,  opossum,  deer,  Ac.  —  and  for  sport¬ 
ing-needs  the  red  and  gray  fox.  The  feathered  tribe  is 
also  represented  by  innumerable  quautitiesof  wild  geese, 
ducks,  swans,  ortolans,  Ac.  The  fisheries  are  numerous 
and  important,  those  of  shad  and  herring  in  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  its  tidal  arms,  surpassing  in  quantity  and  ex¬ 
cellence  all  other  in  the  U.  States.  Rock-fish,  sturgeon, 
mullet,  tailor,  trout,  sunfish,  Ac.,  are  caught  in  great 
numbers,  besides  molluscs  and  Crustacea,  in  the  shape 
of  oysters,  crabs,  turtles,  and  that  epicurean  boune- 
bouche ,  the  diamond-blaek  terrapin.  Piscicultural  indus¬ 
try,  indeed,  furnishes  employment  to  millions  of  capital, 
and  thousands  of  hands,  yearly.  M.  is  estimated  to  possess 
some  370  sq.  m.  of  oyster-beds,  producing  annually  abt. 
10,000,000  bush,  of  oysters,  and  may,  therefore,  be  said  to 
divide  with  the  neighboring  State  of  Va.  the  monopoly 
of  the  American  oyster  traffic. —  Com..  Manuf.,  dx.  The 
ruling  manufactures  consist,  principally,  of  coarse  cotton 
and  woollen  fabrics,  salt,  hardware,  earthenware,  pig-, 
cast-,  and  wrought-iron,  leather,  and  bread-stuffs.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  are,  flour,  tobacco,  salted 
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I  and  cured  provisions,  canned  fruits,  and  oysters;  after 
these  come  lumber,  iron,  Indian  corn,  flax-seed,  and 
beans.  As  regards  foreign  commerce,  M.  takes  the  sixth 
place  in  the  Union,  and  is  on  a  par  with  Pennsylvania. 
Railroads  and  Inland  Navigation.  The  canals  and  rail¬ 
roads  of  M.  are  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  its  wealth 
and  commercial  importance.  The  'Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal ,  constructed  to  unite  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  with 
Pittsburg,  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Ohio,  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1845.  It  is,  for  the  greater  part,  from  60 
to  70  ft.  in  width,  though  in  places  it.  is  contracted  to  50 
and  expanded  to  150  ft.;  its  depth  is  6  ft.  The  rise  to 
Williamsport,  105  m.  from  Georgetown,  is  353  ft.,  which 
is  overcome  by  44  locks,  100  ft.  long  by  15  wide.  There 
are  in  this  distance  119  culverts  and  6  aqueducts,  one  of 
which  is  1.714  ft  in  length;  culverts,  aqueducts,  and 
locks  are  all  built  of  solid  stone  masonry.  In  1870  there 
were  in  this  State  493  in.  of  railroad  open,  irrespective 
of  sectional  lines;  of  these  railways,  the  Baltimore  ami 
Ohio  is  one  of  the  most  stupendous  works  of  the  kind 


Fig.  1725.  —  view  on  the  Baltimore  and  ohio  railroad. 


ever  undertaken  on  the  American  continent.  Other 
lines  traversing  this  State  are  the  Western  Maryland ; 
Philadelphia ,  Wilmington \  and  Baltimore;  Northern 
Central;  and  the  Annapolis  and  Ethridge.  The  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  line  is  now  completed,  and  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan ,  Frederick ,  and  Pennsylvania  line;  Pirkton  and 
Manchester;  Kent  County;  Southern  Maryland;  and 
Central  Maryland  roads  have  been  surveyed  and  par¬ 
tially  commenced  The  cost  of  construction  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  running  lines  in  1870,  is  reported  as  being 
$31,815,000  — Pol.  Div.  The  State  is  divided  into  23  coun¬ 
ties,  as  follows: 


Eastern  Shore. 
Caroline,  Somerset, 

Cecil.  Talbot, 

Dorchester,  Wicomico, 

Kent,  Worcester. 

Queen  Anne, 


Western 
Alleghany. 
Anne  Arundel. 
Baltimore, 
Calvert, 
Carroll, 
Charles, 
Frederick, 


Shore. 

Garrett. 

Harford, 

Howard, 

Montgomery, 

Prince  George, 

St.  Mary’s, 

Washington. 


Prin.  Cities  and  Towns.  Baltimore,  Annapolis  (State 
cap  ),  Havre  de  Grace,  Port  Tobacco,  Elk  ton,  Frederick, 
Ellicott'8  Mills,  Chesapeake  City,  Chestertown,  Easton, 
Hagerstown,  Cambridge,  Boonsborougli,  Ac.  —  Govt.  The 
government  of  this  State  is  founded  on  the  Constitution 
of  July  4.  1851.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
Senate  of  twenty-two  members,  elected  for  four  years 
(one-half  every  second  year),  and  a  House  of  Delegates, 
consisting  of  74  members,  chosen  every  second  year  by 
the  votes  of  all  male  citizens  above  '21  years  of  age.  who 
have  resided  a  year  in  the  State,  and  six  months  in  the 
co.,  for  which  the  franchise  is  tendered.  Members  of 
both  houses  must  possess  a  residential  State  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  3  years,  and  a  district  one  of  12  mouths,  besides 
which,  the  eligibility  of  senators  does  not  attach  under 
the  age  of  24,  nor  that  of  delegates  under  21.  The  legis¬ 
lature  convenes  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  biennial 
January,  and  is  directed  in  the  Senate  by  a  president ;  in 
the  House,  by  a  speaker.  M.  is  divided  into  3  gubernato¬ 
rial  sections.  E.,  N.,  and  Central,  from  each  of  which  the 
governor  is  elected,  in  rotation,  by  a  plurality  of  votes, 
for  4  years,  and  receives  a  salary  of  $3,600  per  annum. 
The  governor,  as  chief  of  the  executive,  appoints  the 
subordinate  State  officers,  as  the  secretary  of  state, 
treasurer,  comptroller,  Ac.  The  judiciary  comprises  a 
court  of  appeals,  presided  over  by  a  chief-justice  and  3 
puisne  judges,  elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  period  of  10 
years,  or  until  70  years  of  age;  and  of  8  circuit  courts, 
each  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  udge,  also  elected  for 
10  years.  There  are,  in  addition,  local  courts  of  minor 
importance.  County  attorneys  are  elected  l»y  the  peo¬ 
ple  for  a  term  of  4  years,  and  all  judicial  and  legal  func¬ 
tionaries  hold  office  only  during  good  behavior. — 
Finances.  The  report  of  treasury  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1868,  exhibited  a  total  of 
$3,002,090.58,  which,  added  to  the  floating  balance  of  the 
previous  year,  brought  up  the  aggregate  to  a  grand  total 
of  $3,484,641.59.  During  the  same  period  the  disburse¬ 
ments  were,  per  contra ,  $3,039,301  18,  leaving  in  the 
Treasury.  Sept.  30. 1869,  a  surplus  balance  of  $445,340.41, 
The  consolidated  State  debt  bearing  interest,  presented, 
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at  the  same  elate,  nn  aggregate  of  Si 2,692,938.90 ;  on  the 
other  hand,  as  an  offset  toward  the  liquidation  of  this 
debt,  the  State  is  the  holder  of  stocks  and  bonded  securi¬ 
ties  bearing  paid-up  interest  and  dividends  to  the  amount 
of  $7,228,413.13,  leaving  a  balance  of  State  indebtedness 
of  $5,464,525.74.  Tending  to  the  reduction  ot  this,  how¬ 
ever,  the  State  holds  (inoperative  for  the  time  being) 
stocks  and  bonds  in  Public  Works,  amounting,  including 
minor  liabilities,  to  a  maximum  of  $21,238,783.97.  Tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration,  therefore,  anticipated  returns 
into  the  Treasury,  it  may  be  pretty  safely  assumed,  that 
the  actual  State  debt  over  ami  above  its  productive  as¬ 
sets  is  something  less  than  $4,500, (XX).  —  Religion  and 
E<luc.  The  Homan  Catholic  and  Methodist  communions 
form  the  predominant  religious  element  among  the 
Marylanders.  As  regards  education,  M.  has  recently 
made  a  radical  alteration  in  its  system  of  public  teach¬ 
ing.  that  of  1864  having  been  abolished,  and  a  new  and 
improved  one  substituted.  The  present  law  does  away 
with  the  State  Superintendent  and  Hoard  of  Education, 
and  transfers  their  duties  to  the  Trustees  and  Professors 
of  the  State  Normal  School.  It  also  gives  every  county 
control  over  its  school  system,  by  each  county  electing 
trienuiully  its  School  Commissioners,  and  each  school 
district,  annually,  its  own  Trustees.  A  State  tax  of  10 
cents  on  the  $100,  is  levied  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
schools,  and  each  county  is  required  to  have  a  local  tax 
to  make  up  the  amount  required  by  the  county.  County 
Examiners  take  the  place  of  the  old  County  Superinten¬ 
dents.  Separate  taxes  are  authorized  for  the  support 
of  grammar  schools.  In  I860,  no  fewer  than  1,347 
schools  were  in  active  operation  throughout  the  State, 
mustering  75,402  pupils.  The  total  disbursements  for 
scholastic  purposes  during  the  year  were  $i  51,310,  or 
$239,504  in  excess  of  the  expenditure  of  1867.  Educa¬ 
tional  progress  is,  indeed,  highly  satisfactory  since  the 
adoption  of  the  new  system,  and  great  results  may  be 
anticipated  therefrom.  The  State  possesses  several  large 
and  important  colleges,  including  Maryland  University, 
and  St.  Mary's  College,  with  a  library  of  12,000  vols.,and 
Baltimore  and  Loyola  colleges,  all  at  Baltimore;  St. 
John's  College,  at  Annapolis;  Mount  St.  Marys,  at 
Emmetsburg:  and  Washington  College,  at  Chestertown 
Numerous  private  seminaries  also  exist.  For  the  col 
ored  element  of  the  pop.  there  are  provided  123  schools 
having  an  enrolment  of  5,448  scholars,  of  which  65 
schools,  counting  2,489  pupils,  are  under  the  charge  of 
the  Baltimore  Association.  At  Baltimore  there  is  a 
flourishing  Normal  School  for  persons  of  color,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  210  scholars. 

Il'st.  The  earliest  settlement  ill  At.  occurred  in  1631, 
in  which  year  a  party  of  English,  from  Virginia,  under 
Capt.  William  Clayborne,  established  themselves  on 
Kent  Island,  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  main  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  this  region,  however,  was  made  in  1634,  by  u  body 
of  English  Roman  Catholic  cavaliers,  under  a  charter 
granted  to  the  2d  Lord  Baltimore  (7.  v.)  by  Charles  1., 
bearing  date  June  20,  1632.  The  province  covered  by 
the  terms  of  this  charter  had  been,  to  a  certain  extent, 
explored  (four  years  previously)  by  Sir  George  Calvert, 
father  of  the  grantee,  and  was  denominated  in  the  grant 
Terra  Atari#,  or  “Marys  Land,”  in  honor  of  Henrietta 
Maria,  queen  of  Charles  I.  The  expedition,  numbering 
about  200  persons  of  social  position  and  fortune,  under 
command  of  Leonard  Calvert  (7*  ®*)»  brother  ot  the  Lord- 
Proprietary,  sailed  from  England,  iu  2  vessels,  in  Nov., 
1633,  landed  on  St.  Clement’s  Island  in  March,  1634,  and 
two  days  afterwards,  founded  their  maiden  settlement 
at  St.  Mary’s,  on  the  mainland.  Leonard  Calvert  was 
thereupon  elected  first  governor  of  the  new  colony,  and 
a  House  of  Assembly  established  in  1639,  which,  eleven 
years  later,  was  divided  into  two  houses,  — the  one  con¬ 
sisting  of  members  chosen  by  the  Proprietary,  and  the 
other  by  the  Freemen.  Troubles  arose,  shortly  after 
the  formation  of  the  govt ,  through  the  recalcitrant  con 
duct  of  Clav borne  and  his  settlers,  who,  refusing  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  established  constitution,  were  expelled 
the  province.  In  1642,  fresh  difficulties  supervened  trorn 
the  introduction  of  the  Puritan  element  into  the  prov¬ 
ince  in  the  shape  of  a  body  of  non-conforinists,  who  had 
been  exiled  from  Virginia.  The  latter,  true  to  their 
natural  instincts  of  bigotry  and  intolerance,  soon  mam 
tested  a  spirit  of  insubordination  toward  the  executive 
of  their  newlv  adopted  country  ;  Clayborne  also  return¬ 
ed  from  Virginia,  and  uniting  with  the  malcontents  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  temporarily  subverting  the  governmental  au¬ 
thority,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  province  in 
1644  Two  years  later,  however.  Gov.  Calvert  returning 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  military  force,  succeeded 
in  reestablishing  his  authority.  In  1649  an  Act  passed 
tlie  legislature  decreeing  perfect  toleration  lor  all  relig¬ 
ious  denominations,  and  conferring  upon  t  he  colony  the 
noble  title  of  “  hand  of  the  Sanctuary.’  The  Puritans, 
however,  who  were  at  this  time  seltled  at  Providence, 
still  manifested  their  characteristic  turbulence, so  that, 
as  a  measure  of  conciliation,  their  settlement  was,  in 
1660,  formed  into  a  distinct  comity,  under  the  name  ot 
A  one  Arundel,  and  to  this  territory  C  harles  co.  was 
shortly  afterwards  added.  On  the  overthrow  of  e 
Royal  authority  in  Knglnnd,  and  the  substitution  of  t  e 
Commonwealth  and  Puritan  rule,  the  partisans  ol  the 
latter,  who  had  by  this  time  obtained  a  considerable 
footing  in  the  lirov.  of  M ,  demanded  an  instant  ecog- 
niliom.t  the  new  form  of  government  The  Proprietary 

and  executive  .however,  Actions, 

were  compelled,  i ti  1652,  to  auaiutit  .  ,  » 

which  were  usurped  by  commissioners  dispatcliedli  m 

the  Puritanical  home  government.  In  16o4  L<  f  «a'M 
more  made  a  resolute  attempt  to  restore  hn.  authority 
snd  a  civil  war  ensued,  m  which  the  Puiitans  were 
eventually  victorious,  in  1655.  At  length,  a  ti  i 


restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  power  of  tlie  Proprietary 
was  reinstated,  and  Ills  brother,  Philip  Calvert,  elected 
governor.  From  1662  to  1665  the  Hon.  Charles  Calvert 
held  the  gubernatorial  position,  being  succeeded,  on  his 
coining  into  his  hereditary  rights  as  Lord- Proprietor. by 
Sir  Thomas  Noteley.  In  1691  Sir  Lionel  Copley  was  ap¬ 
pointed  governor,  and  during  his  tenure  of  office  re¬ 
moved  the  cap.  to  Providence,  changing  the  name  of  the 
city  to  that  of  Annapolis.  In  1714  the  lion.  Benedict 
Culvert  succeeded  to  his  patrimonial  heritage;  and  hav¬ 
ing  been  educated  a  Protestant,  the  authority  of  the 
Proprietary  was  restored  in  his  person,  after  being  dor¬ 
mant  for  *24  years,  consequent  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 
disabilities  accruing  from  the  Revolution  of  1688.  In 
1729  Baltimore  was  founded,  and  in  1745  the  Maryland 
Gazette,  the  first  journal  printed  in  the  prov.,  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Annapolis,  maintaining  its  existence  for  94 
years  afterwards.  Frederick  City  was  laid  out  in  1751, 
and  the  colony  progressed  rapidly  in  wealth  and  popula¬ 
tion.  In  1774  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the  Act  levying  a 
duty  on  tea,  met  with  resolute  and  active  opposition 
from  the  Marylanders,  who,  assembled  iu  convention, 
abolished  the  Proprietary  government,  and  substituted 
therdfor  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  In  1776  a  con¬ 
vention  of  the  people  adopted  a  Bill  of  Rights,  and  a 
Constitution  (Aug.  14) ;  in  Feb.  of  the  following  year, 
the  first  elected  legislature  was  convened  at  Annapolis, 
and  oil  the  loth,  Thomas  Johnson,  the  first  republican 
governor,  was  elected.  During  the  revolutionary 
struggle  which  followed,  the  Marylanders  bore  a 
highly  distinguished  part,  participating  iu  nearly  every 
battle  of  the  war.  During  the  campaign  of  1812,  Al. 
Buttered  severely  from  the  naval  operations  of  the 
British;  Havre  de  Grace,  Fredericktown,  and  other 
places  being  plundered  and  burned.  The  militia  ot  the 
State  as  vainly  opposed  the  march  of  the  English  army 
to  Washington  in  1814.  In  the  same  year  occurred  the 
battles  of  Bladensburg  aud  North  Point;  in  the  former 
of  which  the  enemy  was  successful. while  iu  the  latter  the 
British  Hen.  Ross  was  killed,  and  the  Americans  gained 
aslight  advantage.  An  attack  (Sept.  14-16)  on  Baltimore 
by  the  enemy’s  fleet  was  successfully  repelled.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  in  1861,  the  Marylanders, 
sympathized  with  the  Confederates,  but  were  debarred 
from  active  cooperation  with  them  by  the  State  being 
occupied  by  a  strong  National  force,  and  kept  under  mar¬ 
tial  law.  During  a  series  ot  Confederate  invasions  from 
Virginia  during  the  protraction  of  the  war,  the  State  be¬ 
came  the  theatre  of  important  military  operations  ami 
sanguinary  engagements.  M.  is  one  of  tiie  tew  States 
of  the  Union  that  rejected  the  ratification  of  the  15th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Pop.  in  1870,  780.894.  See  Supplement. 

Ma'ry  land,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Ogle  co. ;  pop. 
about  2,000. 

.Ma  ryland,  in  New  Yorlc,  ft  post-village  and  township 
of  Otsego  co.,  about  65  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  abt. 
4,500. 

Ma'rye’s  Hill,  in  Virginia ,  a  locality  of  Spottsvl vania 
co.,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fredericksburg,  which  during  Gen. 
Burnside’s  attack  on  that  town  (Dec.  13.  1862)  was  held 
by  a  force  of  Confederates  under  Gen.  Longstreet.  Gen. 
French,  aided  by  Gen.  Hancock,  attempted  to  carry  the 
post  by  storm,  hut  they  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of 
nearly  half  of  their  men.  Soon  afterwards  Gen  Hooker 
made  a  similar  attempt,  and  was  also  driven  back, 
leaving  2,013  men  dead  on  the  field.  Gen.  Howard's 
division  then  came  to  the  assistance  of  Gens.  French  and 
Hancock,  but  met  with  similar  ill-fortune.  The  whole 
afternoon  had  now  been  spent,  to  no  other  effect  than 
the  loss  of  over  5,000  Union  soldiers,  when  Gen.  Burn¬ 
side,  in  spite  of  the  advice,  and  even  entreaty  of  many  of 
his  officers,  declared  that,  “  That  crest  must  be  taken  to¬ 
night.”  Gen.  Humphreys,  therefore,  with  4,000  men,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  fatal  track  of  his  predecessors, and  was  also 
repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  1,700  killed,  and  many  wounded. 
The  approach  of  darkness  only  ended  the  awful  con¬ 
flict.  Subsequently,  during  tlie  battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville,  A/’s.  //.  was  taken  by  Gen.  Sedgwick,  May  3, 1863. 
Ma'ryport,  a  seaport-town  of  England,  co.  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  on  the  Solway  Frith,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ellen,  25  m.  S.W.  of  Carlisle.  Manuf.  Iron,  glass,  and 
salt.  Ship- building  is  also  carried  on.  It  is  a  great 
resort  for  sea-bathing.  Pop.  6,500. 

Ma'rysbiirg,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Le  Sueur 
co.,  about  10  m.  E.N.E.  of  Mankato. 

Alary’s  Creek,  in  Texas,  rises  in  Cook  co.,  and  enters 
Stewart’s  Fol  k  of  Trinity  River  in  Tarrant  co. 

Ala'ry  Stuart, Queen  of  Scots,  b.  at  Linlithgow  Palace, 
1542,  was  the  daughter  and  only  child  of  James  V.  of 
Scotland,  by  his  queen,  Mary  of  Lorraine.  Her  birth 
occurred  at  a  gloomy  period  of  Scottish  history,  the 
nation  being  in  a  state  of  turmoil,  and,  indeed,  almost 
anarchy;  the  Scots  having  been  defeated  in  several 
battles*  by  the  English,  and  the  nobles  (true  to  their 
natural  proclivities)  —  while  at  feud  and  discord  among 
themselves  —  combining  in  antagonism  to  the  throne. 
James,  dying  of  chagrin  a  few  days  alter  M.'s  birth,  is 
said  to  have  uttered  on  his  death-bed  the  words  —  in 
allusion  to  the  Scottish  crown  — “It  came  wi’ a  lass, 
and  ’twill  gang  wi’  a  lass.”  After  his  demise,  the  parlia¬ 
ment  made  James,  Earl  of  Arran  —  head  of  the  great 
house  of  Hamilton,  and  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne 
—  regent  of  the  kingdom.  At.  was  crowned  queen  of 
Scotland,  at  Stirling,  in  1543,  and  shortly  afterwards 
Heiirv  VIII.  Of  England  demanded  her  hand  for  his 
son  (later,  Edward  VI.),  with  the  politic  view  of  uniting 
the  two  kingdoms  by  marriage.  A  treaty  t*»  this  effect 
was  accordingly  made,  but  it  shortly  fell  through,  the 
French  and  Catholic  party  in  Scotland  triumphing  over 
the  English  and  Protestant  party,  and  bringing  about 


the  young  queen’s  betrothal  to  the  Dauphin,  son  of 
Henry  11.  Upon  this  the  English  again  made  war 
upon  Scotland,  and  defeated  the  Scots,  with  disas¬ 
trous  loss,  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  in  1547.  M.  was 
thereupon  taken  to  the  monastery  of  Inchmahome  for 
protection  from  the  invaders,  and  succeeded  in  sailing 
to  France  in  1548  Her  arrival  in  that  country  was  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  French  court,  at  that  period  a  compound 


Fig.  1726.  —  MARY  STUART,  WHEN  )7  YEARS  OF  AGE. 
of  learning  and  licentiousness,  and  M.  was  not  slow  to 
profit  by  the  advantages  which  it  afforded  George 
Buchanan  (q.  v.)  taught  her  Latin;  Ronsard,  poetry. 
The  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  with  M.  took  place  in 
1558.  On  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  and  her  husband’s 
accession  to  the  throne  as  Francis  II.,  At.  became  queen 
of  France,  a  position  which  lasted  not  quite  17  months, 
her  husband  dying  in  Dec.,  1560.  Fresh  suitors  for  her 
hand  were  speedily  forthcoming :  and  A/.,  now  coldly 
treated  in  France, where  Catherine  de  Media's,  her  enemy, 
reigned  supreme,  resolved  to  return  to  her  native 
country.  In  Scotland,  at  this  time,  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  had  been  overthrown,  and  the  Protestants,  aided 
by  Elizabeth's  forces,  assumed  the  rule.  By  the  treaty 
of  Edinburgh,  July  5  and  6,  1560.  it  had  been  provided, 
that  the  French  should  leave  Scotland,  and  that  the 
Scottish  monarchs  should  cease  to  bear  the  arms,  cog¬ 
nizance,  and  title  of  the  English  sovereigns.  A/,  refused 
to  ratify  this  treaty,  and,  accordingly,  on  applying  to 
Elizabeth  for  a  sale-conduct  through  England  on  her 
return  home,  was  refused  permission.  She,  notwith¬ 
standing.  embarked  at  Calais  in  Aug.,  1501,  and  safely 
arrived  at  Leith,  after  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the 
English  cruisers.  She  found  Scotland  ruled  by  her 
(illegitimate)  brother,  James  Stuart,  Earl  of  Murray,  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  unscrupulous  men  of  that  age, 
and  a  stanch  upholder  of  the  Reformed  doctrines. 
Though  unpalatable  to  At.,  she  for  some  time  accepted 
the  situation,  and  being  wisely  counselled  by  Murray, 
succeeded  in  pacifying  the  rebellious  Gordons  and  other 
great  Highland  feudatories,  and  also  in  coming  to  a 
good  understanding  with  Elizabeth.  A/.'s  marriage 
becoming  an  object  of  national  importance,  Elizabeth 
desired  her  alliance  with  her  heir-presumptive,  the  Earl 
of  Arran  ;  hut  to  this,  he  being  a  Protestant,  A/,  objected, 
preferring  a  union  with  the  Spanish  prince  Don  Carlos, 
her  co-religionist.  But  this,  however,  tlie  Scottish 
nation  would  by  no  means  permit;  and,  accordingly, 
fresh  candidates  put  forth  their  pretensions.  The  dukes 
of  Nemours  and  Ferrara,  the  Archduke  Charles,  and 
Elizabeth’s  favorite,  the  great  Earl  of  Leicester  (7.  t\), 
successively  offered  themselves,  only  to  be  rejected.  A/, 
finally  made  choice  of  her  cousin.  Henry  Stuart,  Lord 
Darnley,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  descended  from  the 
blood-royal  of  both  Scotland  and  England.  Darnley  was 
a  handsome,  accomplished,  dissipated  youth,  not  partic¬ 
ularly  noteworthy  for  strength  of  character  or  liveliness 
of  intellect.  On  July  20, 1565,  Darnley  was  created  Duke 
of  Albany,  and  9  days  after  the  marriage  was  solemnized; 
Darnley  being  created,  also,  king-consort  on  the  day 
preceding.  Her  brother,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  alter  bit¬ 
terly  opposing  this  union,  headed  a  rebellion  against 
the  Crown,  hut  was  defeated.  Mary  and  her  hus¬ 
band  soon  found  that  they  had  not  been  made  for 
each  other.  Darnley’s  vices  soon  extinguished  what 
little  love  the  queen  had  ever  felt  toward  him;  while 
be,  on  his  part,  complained  of  the  indiscreet  (to  use  the 
mildest  term)  partiality  expressed  by  his  wife  for  one 
Rizzio,  an  Italian  musician  in  her  service.  Believing 
that  A/,  had  dishonored  him,  Darnley  determined  to 
avenge  his  wrong  by  the  murder  of  the  minion;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  he,  in  conjunction  with  several  of  the  great 
Scottish  nobles,  burst  into  the  queen’s  apartment  in 
Holyrood  Palace,  where  she  was  supping  with  Rizzio 
and  others,  March  9, 1566, and  dragging  the  Italian  trom 
the  queen’s  presence,  dispatched  him  on  the  stairs.  1  hey 
next  imprisoned  M. ;  but  she,  effecting  her  escape,  re¬ 
conciled  herself  with  Murray,  and  pursued  her  vengeance 
on  llizzio’s  murderers,  excepting  Darnley,  with  implac¬ 
able  fury.  June  19th  of  the  same  year,  her  only  child, 
afterwards  James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  James  I.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  born.  Shortly  after  this,  her  liaison  with 
James  Hepburn,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  (a  true  type  of  the 
great  Scottish  noble,  handsome,  accomplished,  fierce 
aud  unscrupulous,)  commenced.  A  plan  was  now  en¬ 
tered  into  between  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Bothwell, 
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and  other  nobles,  for  the  assassination  of  Darnley,  then 
lying  ill  at  Kirk-of-Field,  a  house  near  Edinburgh.  It 
is  not  clear  what  part,  it  any,  M.  took  in  this  conspir¬ 
acy,  the  question  of  her  complicity  even  at  this  day 
finding  advocates  both  for  and  against.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  the  house  containing  the  sick  Darnley 
was  blown  up  by  gunpowder  on  the  night  of  February 
9,  1567,  while  the  queen  was  attending  a  masquerade  at 
Ho  lyrood  Palace.  Public  opinion  at  once  denounced 
the  queen  as  privy  to  this  foul  murder,  a  popular  judg¬ 
ment  which  M.  herself  strengthened  by  showering  hon¬ 
ors  and  favors  on  Doth  well,  one  of  the  prominent  actors 
in  the  tragedy.  His  trial  was  demanded  and  took  place, 
but  merely  as  a  farce,  the  whole  weight  of  influence  of 
queen  and  government  being  employed  in  his  behalf. 
April  24,  while  journeying  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh. 
M.  was  seized  by  Bothwell,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body 
of  retainers,  and  conveyed  to  his  castle  of  Dunbar;  but, 
being  permitted  to  return  to  Edinburgh,  she  there  cre¬ 
ated  her  lover  Duke  of  Orkney,  and  married  him,  May 
15,  to  the  universal  disgust  and  indignation  of  the  whole 
nation.  The  great  nobles  at  once  formed  a  combination 
against  the  queen,  supported  by  the  burghers  of  the 
principal  cities,  and  seized  the  castle  of  Edinburgh. 
June  15,  the  two  armies  met  at  Carberry  Hill,  where 
the  royal  troops  at  once  surrendered.  Bothwell  fled, 
and  the  queen  was  taken  to  Lochleven  Castle  (q.v.),  aud 
there  placed  in  confinement.  On  the  25th  of  the  same 
mouth,  she  forcibly  signed  her  abdication  of  the  crown 
in  favor  of  her  infant  sou,  with  her  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Mu  rray,  as  regent.  Parliament  had  just  previously 
passed  an  Act  dethroning  M..  and  denouncing  her  as 
being  privy  to  Darnley’s  murder.  On  the  9th  of  May, 
1568,  she  succeeded  in  escaping  from  Lochleven,  and  as¬ 
sembling  some  adherents,  encountered  the  regent  Mur¬ 
ray's  army  at  Langside,  near  Glasgow,  May  13,  where 
she  was  utterly  defeated,  and  her  cause  irretrievably 
lost.  M.  fled  to  England,  aud  was  at  first  considerately 
treated  by  Elizabeth;  but  her  old  spirit  of  intrigue 
leading  her  into  various  plots  against  that  queen's  gov¬ 
ernment,  and,  in  addition,  seeking  to  marry  Thomas 
Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  first  subject  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  crown,  Elizabeth  committed  her  to  prison.  Her 
place  of  duress  was  frequently  changed  ;  but  nearly 
through  her  entire  term  of  confinement,  lasting  about 
13  years,  her  chief  custodian  was  Gilbert  Talbot,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  It  is  believed  that  while  iu  prison  she 
contracted  a  secret  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  that  a  child  was  born,  resulting  from  the  union. 
The  Uahington  conspiracy  against  the  government,  and 
for  the  liberation  of  M.,  determined  her  fate.  She  was 
removed  to  Fotheringay  Castle,  in  Northamptonshire, 
Sept.  25, 1586,  where  a  commission  of  46  persons  of  high 
rank  and  eminence  assembled  to  try  her  M.  was  the 
object  of  both  the  fear  and  the  hatred  of  the  Reformers, 
and  her  death  was  asked  by  them  through  the  ministers 
of  Elizabeth,  and  through  the  Parliament;  therefore, 
despite  a  skilful  defence,  M.  was  declared  guilty  of  trea¬ 
son  against  the  State,  and  condemned  to  death.  Fruit¬ 
less  efforts  were  made  by  the  Scottish  and  French  gov¬ 
ernments  to  save  her  life.  On  the  8th  of  Feb.,  1587,  she 
was  brought  to  the  block,  and  died  with  a  courage 
worthy  of  her  ancient  race.  After  the  accession  of  her 
sou,  James  I.,  to  the  English  throne,  25  years  afterwards, 
her  remains  were  removed  to  Westminster  Abbey. 

Ma  rysville,  in  Cuifirnia ,  a  city,  cap.  of  Yuba  co., 
about  100  m.  N.N.E.  of  Benicia.  Its  fine  location  on  the 
Yuba  River,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  affords  almost 
unsurpassed  facilities  for  trade,  as  well  as  manufactories. 
It  is  well  laid  out,  neatly  and  substantially  built,  and 
contains  many  handsome  structures.  M  was  settled  in 
1849,  and  now  ranks  as  third  city  in  the  State  in  point 
of  population.  Manuf.  Machinery,  flour,  Ac.  Pop. 
about  10,000. 

Ma'rysville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Vermilion 
co.,  about  18  m.  N.N.W.  of  Danville. 

Marysville,  in  Iowa ,  a  village  of  Benton  co.,  about  40 
m.  N  W.  by  N.  of  Iowa  city. 

Marysville,  in  Kansas ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Marshall 
co.,  about  90  in.  N.W.  of  Topeka  ;  pop.  about  1,100.  —  A 
township  of  Miami  co. ;  pop.  about  600. 

Marysville,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  and  township  of 
Wright  co.,  about  16  m.  S.S.W.  of  Monticello. 

Mary svi lie.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Union  co., 
about  30  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus;  pop.  about  1,500. 

Marysville,  in  Oregon ,  a  village  of  Benton  co.,  about 
40  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Salem. 

Marysville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Blount 
co.,  about  IS  ni.  S.  by  W.  of  Knoxville. 

Marysville,  in  Virginia ,  a  post- village  of  Campbell 
co.,  about  115  rn  S  W.  by  S.  of  Richmond.  —  A  post-vil¬ 
lage,  cap.  of  Charlotte  co.,  abt.  100  m.  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Ma  ry  ville,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Noda¬ 
way  co..  abt.  48  m  N  of  St.  Joseph  ;  pop.  abt.  600. 

Masaecio.  Tommaso  Guidi,  (ma-sach'e- />,)  one  of  the 
greatest  Italian  painters,  b.  in  San  Giovanni,  between 
Florence  and  Arezzo, about  1402.  He  is  believed  to  have 
studied  under  Masolino,  and  went  while  very  young  to 
Rome,  where  he  painted  in  the  church  of  San  Clemente  a 
remarkable  series  of  frescoes,  the  finest  of  which  repre¬ 
sents  St.  Catherine  and  the  doctors  before  Maxensius. 
In  1421  he  was  admitted  into  the  guild  of  the  Speziali 
at  Florence.  The  greatest  works  of  Masaccio  are  the 
famous  frescoes  in  the  Brancacci  chapel  of  the  Carmine, 
among  which  are  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise;  St. 
Pter's  Sermon  :  the  Tribute,  the  grandest  composition 
in  the  series;  St.  IV ter  Baptizing  ;  and  the  Resuscitation 
of  the  King's  S"ti;  the  last  of  which  was  partly  painted 
by  Filippino.  Masaecio  by  his  bold  rejection  of  conven¬ 
tionalism,  and  his  independent  study  of  nature,  gave  a 
powerful  impulse  to  the  art  of  painting,  and  made  an 


epoch  in  its  progress.  He  introduced  the  same  plastic 
boldness  into  painting  which  Donatello  did  into  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  was  a  great  master  of  perspective  and  color 
A  mystery  hangs  over  his  last  days,  but  it  is  known  that 
he  D.  at  Rome  about  1429. 

Masaniello,  ( ma-san-e-el'lo ,)  the  commonly  received 
name  of  Tommaso  Aniello,  a  fisherman  of  Naples,  who 
headed  the  populace  in  their  revolt  against  the  Spanish 
viceroy,  1647,  when  only  twenty-five  years  of  age.  His 
career  lasted  but  ninedays.in  which  time  lie  had  150,000 
men  under  his  orders,  and  was  elevated  to  sovereign  au¬ 
thority.  He  was  murdered  by  four  assassins  armed 
with  arquebuses;  and  as  the  resistance  he  commenced 
never  ceased  till  the  Spanish  yoke  was  broken,  he  has 
since  been  venerated  as  the  liberator  of  his  country. 

Masar  <lis,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Aroostook  co. 

Masaya,  a  town  of  Nicaragua,  Central  America,  at  the 
foot  of  a  volcano  of  the  same  name,  abt.  40  m.  N.W.  of 
Nicaragua. 

M asliute,  (mas-ba'tai,)  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
lying  S.  of  the  island  of  Luzon.  Extent .  70  in.  long,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  20  m. 

llascag  niii,  n.  [Named  after  its  discoverer,  Paolo 
Mascagni,  an  Italian  anatomist,  b.  1732,  d.  1815.]  \Min.) 
A  native  hydrous  sulphate  of  ammonia,  found  in  the 
fissures  of  the  lavas  of  JEtua,  Vesuvius,  aud  the  Lipari 
Islands. 

Masca'li,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  at  the  E.  base  of 
Mount  ..Etna,  2  m.  from  the  sea.  and  10  m.  S.W.  of  Taor¬ 
mina.  It  was  formerly  very  flourishing,  but  is  now 
very  much  decayed.  Pup.  4,000. 

Masearen'lias,  or  Mascarens  Isi.es,  a  collective  name 
given  to  the  islands  of  Bourbon,  and  of  Isle-de- France 
or  Mauritius.  The  island  of  Rodriquez,  360  in.  further 
E.,  is  sometimes  reckoned  as  one  of  them. 

llascat',  or  Mnseat'.,  (Imaumat  of,)  an  extensive  and 
powerful  state  of  E.  Arabia,  prov.  of  Oman,  between 
Lat.  22°  and  27°  N.,  Lon  53° and  57° 50'  E.  Its  authority 
also  extends  over  the  S.E.  coast  nearly  as  far  as  Aden, 
and  over  parts  of  Persia  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  that 
part  of  S.  Africa  from  the  equator  S.  to  Cape  Delgado. 
The  Imaun,  or  sovereign,  has  unrestricted  power,  pos¬ 
sessing  a  standing  army  of  20.000  men,  and  a  navy  of  87 
war-vessels,  numbering  730  guns  The  merchant-vessels 
number  about  2,000  of  37,000  tons.  Pop.  1,600,000. 

Mvscat',  or  Muscat',  a  seaport-town,  cap.  of  the  above 
state,  about  96  m.  N.W.  of  Cape  Ras-el-had;  Lat.  23° 
38'  N.,  Lon.  5S°  37' 30"  E.  It  is  walled  around,  and 
strongly  fortified.  The  harbor  which  is  commodious, 
is  defended  by  forts.  M.  has  a  large  trade  with  the 
British  settlements  of  India,  the  Malay  peninsula,  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  coast  of  Africa;  also  by  caravans 
with  the  Arabs  of  the  interior,  and  is  resorted  to  as  a 
sort  of  magazine  for  goods,  from  all  parts  of  Persia  and 
Arabia.  The  exports  are  chiefly  drugs  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  ivory,  gums,  hides,  ostrich-feathers, &c.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  imports  are  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  timber.  Ac 
It  is  also  the  centre  of  the  pearl-trade  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Pop.  60,000.  —  M.  was  captured  by  Albuquerque  in 
1507,  and  held  by  the  Portuguese  until  1648,  when  the 
Arabs  gained  possession.  A  treaty  of  commerce  and 
navigation  was  concluded  with  the  United  States  at  M. 
in  1833. 

Mas'cle,  n.  (Her.)  A  bearing  in  the 
form  of  a  lozenge  perforated,  and  show¬ 
ing  a  narrow  border;  supposed  to  re¬ 
present  the  meshes  of  a  net. 

Mas'comy  River,  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire ,  flows  into  Mascomy  Pond  in 
Grafton  co. 

Mascontali,  (via  s-kon' tali,)  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  a  post- village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  abt. 

25  m.  E  S  E.  of  St.  Louis.  Fig.  1727  -mascle. 

Mas'riiline.  a.  [Fr.  masculin ;  Lat. 


Africa  with  Scipio,  M.,  conjointly  with  the  Romnn  gen¬ 
eral  Lfelius,  took  Cirta,  the  capital  of  S.vphax  ;  Sophon- 
isba,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Hasdrubal,  became  his 
captive,  and  soon  his  wife.  Scipio,  tearing  the  influence  of 
Sophonisba,  whose  patriotism  equalled  her  charms,  over 
her  new  consort,  disapproved  the  marriage,  and  asked 
the  surrender  of  the  Carthaginian  woman  as  a  captive 
of  Rome.  Unable  to  defend  the  freedom  of  his  wife,  M. 
sent  her  a  cup  of  poison,  which  she  drank  without  hesi¬ 
tation.  M.  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  the 
battle  of  Zama,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
kingdom  of  Syphax,  and  part  of  the  Carthaginian  terri¬ 
tory.  D.  148  n.  c. 

Mask,  n.  f  Fr.  masque;  It.  maschera  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  mas¬ 
cara ,  a  mask.j  A  sportive  cover  lor  the  face;  that 
which  conceals  the  lace  ludicrously,  especially  a  cover 
with  apertures  for  the  eyes  and  mouth  :  a  visor.  —  A  fes¬ 
tive  entertainment  of  dancing  or  other  diversions,  in 
which  the  company  all  wear  masks;  a  masquerade. — 
That  which  disguises;  any  pretence  or  subterfuge. 

( Hist.)  The  kings  and  priests  of  Egypt  wore,  upon 
certain  occasions,  masks  of  papyrus,  representing  the 
heads  of  hawks,  lions,  and  other  birds  and  animals,  and 
from  them  the  knowledge  of  masks  passed  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  by  whom  they  were  employed  in  dramatic 
exhibitions.  The  tragic  masks  of  the  Greek  stage  were 
frequently  very  beautiful ;  but  in  comedy  a  grotesque 


masculinus,  from  masculus,  male,  from  mas,  a  male.] 

Male;  not  female.  —  Having  the  qualities  of  a  man: 
strong;  robust;  resembling  man  ;  coarse;  bold;  brave. 

(Gram.)  It  denotes  the  gender  appropriated  to  the 
male  kind  in  any  word,  though  not  always  expressing 
sex. 

Mas'culinely,  adv.  Like  a  man;  in  a  masculine 
manner. 

Mas'culineness,  Masculin  ity,  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  masculine;  resemblance  to  man  in  fig¬ 
ure  or  behavior. 

11  a'ser,  n.  The  same  as  Mazf.r. 

Mask.  v.  a.  [Ger.  meischen,  to  mash,  stir,  mix  ;  Lat.  mis- 
ceo .]  To  beat  into  a  confused  mass;  to  bruise;  to  crush 
by  beating  or  pressure. — To  mix,  as  malt  and  water  to¬ 
gether,  in  brewing. 

— n  A  mixture  or  mass  of  ingredients  beaten  or  blended 
together  in  a  promiscuous  manner:  a  mixture  for  the 
food  of  domestic  animals.  —  A  mixture  of  ground  malt 
and  warm  water. 

Masli'iii$f-tiil»,  n.  A  tub  for  holding  or  containing  the 
mash  ;  a  mash-vat ;  a  mash-tub. 

Masll'y,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  mash  ;  produced  by 
crushing  or  bruising. 

Masinis'sa.  king  of  Massilia,  in  Numidia,  b.  abt.  240 
b.  c.,  received  a  superior  education  at  Carthage,  and  for 
some  time  attached  himself  to  the  Carthaginian  arms. 

Leaving  his  father's  army,  he  routed  Syphax,  king  of 
the  Massaesylians ;  ami  afterwards  crossing  over  to 
Spain,  he  gallantly  fought  with  the  Carthaginian  gen¬ 
erals,  the  Nuuiidian  horse  greatly  contributing  to  the 
final  defeat  of  the  brothers  Cfieius  and  Publius  Scipio, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  son  of  Publius,  afterwards  known 
as  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder,  who,  not  less  able  as  a 
diplomatist  than  as  a  general,  obtained  the  defection  of 
the  young  Numidian  prince.  M.  became  an  ally  of  the 
Romans,  to  whom  he  remained  faithful.  Returning  to  Mason 
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Fig.  1728.  —  Greek  masks. 

effect  was  produced  by  representing  the  mouth  opened 
and  the  features  distorted.  The  custom  of  the  use  of 
masks  by  public  executioners  is  mentioned  in  1295. 
They  were  first  worn  by  French,  and  afterwards  by 
English  ladies  toward  the  end  of  the  16th  century;  and 
iu  the  17tli  and  1 8th  centuries  they  were  worn  by  ladies 
on  horseback,  being  suspended  to  the  side  by  a  string. 

(Arch.)  A  kind  of  corbel,  the  shadow  of  which  bears 
a  close-  resemblance  to  the  human  face.  It.  was  common 
in  works  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  and  is  also 
called  notch-head. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  masquer .]  To  cover,  as  the  face  with  a  mask  ; 
to  conceal  with  a  mask  or  visor.  — To  disguise ;  to  cover; 
to  hide. 

— ?•.  n.  To  revel ;  to  play  the  fool  in  masquerade.  —  To  be 
disguised  in  any  way. 

Mas'kallonge,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Musk. allonge. 

Masked,  (maskt,)  a.  ( Bot .)  Same  as  Personate,  q.  v. 

M.  battery.  (Mil.)  A  battery  concealed  from  the  ene¬ 
my’s  view. 

Mask'er.  n.  One  who  wears  a  mask  ;  one  who  plays  the 
fool  at  a  masquerade. 

Mask  i  noii^e,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Musk  allonge. 

Mas'laeli.  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  much  used  by  the 
Turks,  and  in  which  the  opium  enters.  It  is  excitant. 

Duvg/ison. 

Mas' I  in.  n.  [M&omesliii.mislin.mastlin.]  A  mixture 
composed  of  different  materials,  as  wheat  and  rye. 

Mas'lin,  a.  Composed  of  various  kinds;  as,  maslin 
bread,  made  of  wheat  and  rye. 

Ma'son.  7i.  [Fr.  map?/;  L.  Lat  macio,  malkio ,  ma- 
chio,  machionis.  from  Lat  machina.]  A  builder  in  stone 
or  brick  ;  one  who  prepares  or  cuts  stone,  aud  constructs 
the  walls  of  buildings,  Ac. 

—  A  member  of  the  fraternity  of  Freemasons. 

— v.  a.  To  build  in  stone  or  brick. 

Mason,  in  Illinois,  a  W.  central  co  ;  area ,  abt.  540 sq.  m. 
Fivers.  Illinois  and  Sangamon  rivers,  with  numerous 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  low  and  level ;  soil,  very  fer¬ 
tile.  Min.  Coal  in  abundance.  Cap.  llavaua.  Pop.  abt. 
3*, 000. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Ellingham  co.,  abt.  39 
iu.  S.  by  W.  of  Matoon. 

Mason,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Cerro  Gordo  co. ;  pop.  795. 

—  A  township  of  Taylor  co.;  pop.  524. 

Mason,  in  Kentucky,  a  N.E  co.,  adjoining  Ohio;  area , 
abt.  230  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Ohio  River,  North  Fork  of  Lick¬ 
ing  River,  and  Lee‘s  and  Limestone  creeks.  Surface , 
diversified;  soil,  very  fertile.  Oap.  Washington.  l‘op. 
abt.  20,000. 

Mason,  in  Michigan,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Lake  Mich¬ 
igan  ;  area,  abt.  500  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Notipeskago  or 
Marquette,  Great  Sable  and  Little  Sable  rivers.  Sin  face, 
somewhat  uneven  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Lincoln.  JLp.  abt. 
6,000. 

— A  village  of  Branch  co.,  abt.  85  m.  S.S.W.  of  Lansing. — 
A  township  of  Cass  co. ;  pop.  abt.  900.  —  A  post-village, 
cap  of  Ingham  co..  abt.  12  m.  S.E.  of  Lansing. 

Ma  'soil,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Hillsborough  co.;  pop.  of  township  abt.  2,000. 

Ma'son.  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Lawrence  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
2.000.  —  A  post-village  of  Warren  co.,  abt.  90  m.  S.W.  of 
Columbus. 

Ma  son,  in  Texas,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  900  sq.  m. 
Fivers.  Llano  and  San  Saba  rivers,  besides  many  less 
important  streams.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  generally 
fertile.  Cap.  Mason.  Pop.  about  1,500. 

— A  post-vilL,  cap.  of  Mason  co.,  105  m.  W. N.W.  of  Austin. 

Mason,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  W.  co.,  adjoining  Ohio;  area , 
about  800  sq.  miles.  Fivers.  Ohio  and  Kanawha  rivers, 
besides  numerous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  pleasantly 
diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Coal,  iron,  and  salt.  Cap. 
Point  Pleasant.  Pop.  about  10,000. 

See  page  1726. 
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Manon'io,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  craft  or  mysteries  of 
Freemasons. 

Masonry,  n.  [Fr.  ma^onnerie.]  The  science  of  com¬ 
bining  and  joining  stones  lor  the  formation  of  walls, 
and  other  parts,  in  the  construction  ot  buildings.  There 
are  many  different  methods  of  constructing  the  walls 
of  a  building,  which  vary  according  to  the  materials 
employed,  and  also  according  to  the  date  and  the  coun¬ 
try.  At  first  sight  it  may  be  thought  that  the  I*.  * t  and 
cheapest  mode  of  employing  any  given  material  would 
be  soon  dis¬ 
covered,  and 
continued 
ever  after 
in  the  same 
district;  and 
this  is  true  to 
a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  ;  never¬ 
theless,  it  is 
certain  that 
the  mode  of 
co  nstruction 
is  often  a  very 
useful  guide 

to  the  age  of  ,,  , n  „ 

a  buililiug  -  fty.l<29.  —  opos  <iuadkatum. 

S  o  ni  e  t  i  m  es  (Wa11  of  Ro™ulus,  on  the  Palatine,  b.  c.  750.) 
the  best  and  safest  guide.  The  earliest  buildings  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  are  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and 
the  walls  of  Btbylon  (Fig.  *258);  these  were  built  of 
sun-dried  bricks, cemented  with  bitumen  or  pitch  ;  they 
have  nothing  to  correspond  with  them  in  modern  times. 
The  next  in  order  of  date  are  probably  the  Pyramids  of 
^S.vpt-  These  are  built  of  enormous' masses  of  stones  in 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  and  the  stones  are  split  off 
the  rocks,  not  cut,  and  are  put  together  without  cement 
of  any  kind,  arranged  in  alternate  courses,  being  thrown 
in  cross-wise,  and  supported  by  their  own  enormous 
weight  only  (Fig.  751).  This  kind  of  construction  is 
called  Cyclopean  masonry,  and  is  used  in  all  early 
buildings  in  the  East,  where  such  rocks  are  found  as 
admit  of  the  stone  being  split  in  this  manner,  such  as 
tufa  and  sandstone.  The  walls  of  the  Etruscan  cities 
are  built  i n  the  same  manner,  wln-rever  the  same  ma¬ 
terials  are  found.  The  later  buildings  have  the  ston<-s 
of  smaller  size,  but  the  change  is  very  gradual,  and  in 
the  latest  buildings  of  this  class  the  stones  are  cut.  not 
merely  split,  and  the  joints  are  then  extremely  fine. 
The  early  temples  of  Greece  are.  for  the  most  part,  built 
in  this  manner,  as  are  the  temples  at  Psestum.  In 
Rome  the  wall  earliest  in  character  is  that  called,  bv 
tradition,  the  wall  of  Romulus  (Fig.  1729);  this  belongs 
to  the  earlier  class  of 
Etruscan  or  Cyclo¬ 
pean  masonry.  The 
next  class  are  the 
walls  of  the  later 
kings.  These  are  of 
more  regular  charac¬ 
ter  than  the  wall  of 
Romulus,  and  agree 
pretty  nearly  with  the 
temples  of  Paastum. 

Simultaneously  with 
these,  in  other  dis¬ 
tricts,  where  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  a  hard  stone  that  will  not  split,  and  can¬ 
not  he  easily  cut  into  square  blocks,  such  as  the  hill 
limestone,  basaltic  stones,  and  lava,  we  find  a  different ' 
kind  of  construction,  popularly  called  Phoenician,  and 
probably  used  by  that  people.  In  this  the  stones  are 
much  smaller,  and  often  polygonal  (Fig.  1730);  these 
are  closely  fitted  together,  but  without  cement,  and 
when  the  stones 

cannot  he  made  to  \ 

fit  closely,  small  m£\Jk  flalNi 

chippings  of  stone 
are  wedged  in  be¬ 
tween  the  joints  to 
make  all  firm.  This 
construction  being 
the  easiest  and 
cheapest  with  these 
materials,  is  also 
continued  at  all 
periods,  even  to  our 
own  day.  The  next 
class  is  where  lime 
mortar  is  used.  The  art  of  burning  stone  into  lime  and 
making  mortar  does  not  appear  to  have  been  invented, 
or  at  least  brought  into  use  by  the  Romans,  until  about 
three  centuries  before  the  Christian  80 ra.  It  is  not  found 
in  the  temples  of  Greece,  nor  at  Pass  turn.  The  earliest 
dated  example  is  the 
Emporium,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Tiber  (Fig. 

1731),  about  two  cent, 
before  the  Christian 
lera.  When  men  un¬ 
derstood  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  lime  mortar, 
it  was  used  in  profu¬ 
sion,  and  even  excess, 
and  from  that  time 
forward  the  body  of 
a  Roman  wall  was 
almost  universally 
built  of  concrete  or 
rough  stone  rubble , 
well  jointed  together  with  lime  mortar,  the  lime  being  | 
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Fig.  1731. 

OPUS  INCERTUM.  CONCRETE. 
(The  Emporium,  b.  c.  175.) 


Fig.  1732. 

OPUS  RETICULATUM.  NET-WORK. 
(Palace  of  the  Csesarg,  a.  d.  10.) 


Fig  1733. 

OPUS  LATF.RIT1UM.  PRICK  WORK. 
(Arches  of  Nero,  a.  i>.  00.) 


always  burnt  on  the  spot,  and  used  quite  fresh,  before! 
the  cooling  and  crystallization  had  taken  place.  These 
massive,  concrete  walls  were  faced  in  various  ways,  at  I 
first  with  small  pieces  of  tufa,  diamond-shaped  on  the' 
surface,  and  wedge-shaped  behind,  which  were  driven 
into  the  concrete  mass  while  it  was  wet,  and  held  so 
firmly  by  t lie  crys¬ 
tallization  of  the 
lime  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  ornamental 
smooth  surface  of  a 
Roman  wall  from 
the  mass  of  rough 
concrete  behind  it. 

This  mode  of  lacing 
the  wall  occurs  first 
in  buildings  of  the 
time  of  IS^lla,  the 
Dictator.  Bricks 
burnt  in  kilns  prob¬ 
ably  came  into  use 
about  that  period. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus,  brick  was  generally  used 
sparingly,  in  thin  layers,  separating  the  tufa  surface, 
called  opus  reheu/atum  (Fig.  1732),  into  panels,  and  this 
fashion  was  continued  to  the  time  of  Hadrian.  In  the 
time  of  Tiberius  the  walls  are  generally  faced  entirely 
with  the  excellent  brick-work  called  ttpns  Uiteiritixim 
(Fig.  1733),  and  this  style  was  imitated  in  Rome  for 
many  centuries.  In  the  earlier  brick-work,  that  is, 
in  the  first  ceutury  of  the  Christian  aera,  the  bricks 
are  better  than  at  any  other  period;  they  are  large, 
flat,  and  thin,  commonly  two  feet  square  and  one  inch 
thick,  what  we  call  Fouian  tiles,  but  used  for  build¬ 
ing  walls,  and  not  merely  for  roofing  or  pavement. 
The  facing  tiles  are  commonly  triangular,  with  the 
broad  side  outwards.  The  bricks  gradually  became 
thicker  and  smaller,  until  in  the  4th  century  they  are 
often  only  four  to  a  foot  on  the  surface  of  the  wall,  as 
in  modern  walls.  Simultaneously  with  these  brick 
walls  (that  is,  wal  Is  faced  with  brick),  stone  walls  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  used,  and  these  are  frequently  built  of  the 
large  bloc  ks  of  stone,  like  the  walls  of  the  kings,  but 
the  material  is  travertine;  that  of  the  early  walls  in 
Rome  is  tufa  only,  and  they  either  have  mortar,  or  are 
W'edged  together  with  wooden  wedges,  or  clamped  with 
metal.  In  the  arcade  of  the  Aqueduct  of  Claudius,  the 
arches  are  built  of  very  large  stones,  which  extend  right 
through  the  width  of  the  arcade  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  about  fifteen  feet.  These  large  stones  are  well 
cut,  and  fitted  close¬ 
ly,  and  held  together 
by  wooden  tenons 
let  into  hollows  cut 
for  them  in  the  sur¬ 
face  of  each  stone. 

From  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  to  the  tenth,  a 
gradual  decay  took 
place  in  the  art  of 
building,  until  the  -nGtmvvV 
latter  period,  the 
masonry  of  which,  it 
would  appear,  was 
barely  able  to  stand 
at  all.  In  the  11th 
century  the  great  re¬ 
vival  of  the  art  of  building  began;  but  it  began  in  the 
west,  in  rude  imitations  of  the  remains  of  Roman  build¬ 
ings  left  in  Gaul  and  Britain;  and  Rome  itself  was  the 
bust  place  for  the  revival  to  reach.  The  buildings  of  the 
11th  century  in  France  and  England  are  generally  very 
massive,  and  built  of 
large  stones,  where  they 
could  be  had.  with  wide 
joints  of  mortar,  w'hich 
are  generally  character¬ 
istic  of  this  period.  The 
walls  being  built  with 
good  fresh  lime,  like 
those  of  the  earliest  Ro¬ 
man,  are  equally  lasting,  ^  ,t|  . . 

and  were  commonly  snf- 
fered  to  remain  ns  what  *  .  . 

is  called  the  gross  coo - 

struction  of  the  build-  0PERA  saracenesca.  work  o 
ing,  even  when  the  the  saeacens. 

w  hole  ornamentation  of  (p»lace  the  Savilll,  a.  t>.  1200.) 
the  building  was  entirely  altered  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  later  periods,  when  it  was  required  to 
adapt  it  to  the  fashion  of  the  day.  This  change  of  out 
ward  appearance  mainly  took  place  in  the  12th  century 
The  different  species  of  masonry  now  in  use  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  five:  —  1.  Bond  masonry,  la  pierre  de  faille , 
wherein  the  stones  of  each  succeeding  course  are  laid 
so  that  the  joint  that  mounts  and  separates  two  stones 
always  falls  directly  over  the  middle  of  tin*  stone  below. 
2.  Coursed  masonry,  called  by  the  French  masons  mnellon 
smilU ,  in  which  the  rubble  masonry  is  inserted  in  joints 
whose  bond  is  carefully  broken,  and  which  has  ail  the 
courses  of  the  same  height.  3.  Rubble  masonry,  known 
by  the  French  masons  as  the  ordinary  mnellon  masonry, 
which  consists  of  rubble  masonry,  of  small  dimensions, 
laid  without  much  reference  to  bond.  4.  The  masonry 
known  in  France  by  the  name  of  mafonnerie  de  libage , 
which  consists  in  the  employment  of  large  stones  also, 
without  regard  to  bond,  in  the  horizontal  direction  at 
least.  5.  The  masonry  of  brickwork ,  where  the  bodies 
and  projections  of  stone  enclose  square  panels  or  spaces 
formed  of  brick, 
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Masonry,  (Free.)  See  Freemasonry. 

ba  son  i'ily,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Mason  co., 
abt.  32  ni.  N.  of  Springfield. 

M  uson  City,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Cerro 
Gordo  co.,  abt.  6a  m.  N.YV.  of  Cedar  Falls. 

Mason  Grove,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Madison  co., 
abt.  15  ni.  N.W.  of  Jackson. 

Ma 'soil  Island,  an  island  of  Ireland,  off  the  coast  of 
Galway,  abt.  15  in.  S.E.  of  Clilden. 

Mason  River,  in  Illinois ,  enters  the  Illinois  River  in 
Grundy  co. 

Ma'sonsville,  in  Connecticut ,  a  village  of  Windham 
co.,  abt.  37  in.  N.  by  W.  of  Norwich. 

Ma'sontow n.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Fay¬ 
ette  co.,  abt.  195  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

Mason  Village,  in  I\ew  Hampshire, -a  post-village 
of  Hillsborough  co. 

Ma'son  ville,  in  Alabama ,  a  village  of  Lauderdale  co., 
abt.  200  in.  N.N.W.  of  Montgomery. 

Ma'son  ville,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  of  Delaware  co., 
abt.  54  in.  W.  of  Dubuque. 

Ma'son  ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Delaware  co.,  abt.  95  m.  S.W.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  3, '.00. 

Maso'ra.  [Heb.  Masorah.]  ( Jewish  Theol.)  A  critical 
work,  containing  remarks  on  the  verses,  words,  letters, 
and  vowel-points  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible.  As 
the  sacred  books  were  originally  written  without  any 
breaks  or  divisions  into  chapters  or  verses,  or  even 
words,  the  Jews  found  it  necessary  to  establish  a  canon 
to  fix  and  ascertain  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
This  rule,  or  canon,  is  designated  Masora ,  or  tradition,  in 
which  the  verses,  letters,  words,  &c.,  are  all  numbered; 
and  by  this  means  the  slightest  variations  can  be  de¬ 
tected.  The  Jewish  rabbis  who  drew  up  this  work  are 
styled  M a  sorites. —  Brands. 

Maso  via.  a  former  palatinate  in  the  interior  of  Poland, 
bounded  N.  and  E  by  th«-  Vistula,  S.  by  the  palatinates 
of  Sandomir  and  Kolisch,  and  W.  by  Prussian  Poland. 
It  is  now  named  the  province  of  Warsaw. 

Masque,  {mask,)  n.  [Fr.]  (Lit.)  A  species  of  dra¬ 
matic  performance  at  one  time  greatly  in  vogue.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  originated  from  the  custom  in  processions 
and  other  solemn  occasions  of  introducing  personages  in 
masks,  in  order  to  represent  different  characters.  Many 
ot  these,  even  in  the  religions  shows  of  Italy,  were  of  a 
grotesque  nature,  and  the  performance  was  often  min¬ 
gled  with  buffoonery.  On  the  introduction  of  the  masque 
into  this  country, a  dramatic  character  was  added  to  the 
exhibition.  During  the  progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
monologues  or  dialogues  in  verse  were  often  recited  by 
masked  performers ;  and  in  the  reign  of  James  I  masques 
had  assumed  all  the  forms  of  dramatic  compositions. 
With  the  exception  of  Milton,  who  wrote  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  masque  of  “Com us,”  the  only  classical  English 
writer  who  devoted  much  labor  and  taste  to  this  class 
of  exhibition  was  Ben  Jousoti.  His  productions  were 
acted  at  court,  and  the  queen  of  James  I.  and  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  took  part  in  some  of  them.  During  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  taste  for  masques  died  out.  and 
never  came  into  fashion  again  alter  the  Commonwealth. 

Masque  tie  Fer.  [Fr.J  See  Marchiali. 

M asq  ueracle,  ( mask-er-aid' ,)  n.  [It.  mascherata  ;  Fr. 
mascarade.]  A  species  of  amusement,  in  which  persons 
of  both  sexes  mask  or  disguise  themselves,  and  engage 
in  dancing,  festivities,  or  miscellaneous  conversation. 
Masquerades  are  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of 
Granucci,  an  Italian,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century.  In  I tal \  they  were  fashionable  in  1512, 
and  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  they  were  first  in¬ 
troduced  into  England,  in  1513;  into  the  French  court 
by  Catherine  de  Medicis  (1519-1589);  and  into  Germany 
towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 

— v.  n.  To  assemble  in  masks. 

— To  go  in  disguise. 

— v.  a.  To  conceal  with  masks;  to  disguise. 

Masquerad  er,  n.  A  person  wearing  a  mask  ;  one 
disguised. 

Mass,  n.  [Fr.  masse  ;  Lat.  massa,  from  Gr.  maza ,  from 
masso,  to  squeeze  or  work  with  the  hands.]  A  lump; 
a  body  of  matter  concreted,  collected,  or  formed  into  a 
lump;  a  collective  body  of  fluid  matter;  a  heap;  a 
great  quantity  collected.  —  Bulk  ;  magnitude.  —  An  as¬ 
semblage. —  A  collection  of  particulars  blended,  con¬ 
fused,  or  indistinct;  gross  body  of  things  considered 
collectively  ;  the  body;  the  bulk  ;  the  quantity  of  mat¬ 
ter  in  any  body. 

— v.  a.  To  bring  together  into  masses:  to  assemble. 

Mass,  n.  [Fr.  messe ;  It.  inessa;  Sp.  misa ;  L.  Lat. 
missa,  from  Lat.  mitto,  missus ,  to  send —  the  people  be¬ 
ing  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  service.]  ( Eccl .)  The 
office  or  prayers  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek 
churches  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist :  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  definition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  theolo¬ 
gians,  the  true  sacrifice  of  the  new  law  —  an  offering  in¬ 
stituted  by  Christ,  in  which,  by  the  consecration  and 
consumption  of  bis  body  and  Idood  tinder  tliixjorm  of 
bread  and  wine,  Christ  himself  is  mystically  slain  and 
offered  to  God  the  Father,  in  recognition  of  his  sovereign 
dominion.  The  prayers  of  the  Mass  are  all  in  Latin  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  ancient  Greek  in  the 
Greek  Church.  Mass  is  performed  entirely  by  the  offici¬ 
ating  priest,  standing  before  the  altar,  and  attended  by 
a  clerk,  who  says  the  responses.  It  consists  of;  1.  an  In¬ 
troductory  Prayer  composed  of  the  41st  Psalm,  together 
with  the  “  general  confession;  ”  2.  the  Introit ,  which  is 
followed  by  the  thrice-repeated  petition,  “  Lord,  have 
mercy,”  “Christ,  have  mercy,”  and  the  hymn,  “Glory 
to  God  on  high ;  ”  3  the  Collect,  or  public  and  joint  pray¬ 
ers  of  priest  and  people,  followed  by  a  lesson  either  from 
the  Epistles  or  some  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  by 
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the  Gradual  ;  4.  the  Gospel,  which  is  followed  by  the  Ni* 
cene  Creed  ;  5.  the  Offertory ,  after  the  reading  oi  which 
comes  the  preparatory  offering  of  the  bread  aud  wine, 
and  the  washing  of  the  priest’s  hands,  in  token  of  purity 
of  heart, and  the  ‘‘secret,”  a  prayer  read  in  a  low  voice 
by  the  priest;  6.  the  Preface ,  concluding  with  the 
trisagion,  or  “thrice  holy”  —  at  which  point,  by  the 
primitive  use.  the  catechumens  and  penitents  retired 
from  the  church;  7.  the  Canon  which  is  always  the 
same,  and  which  contains  all  the  prayers  connected  with 
the  consecration,  the  elevation,  the  breaking,  and  the 
communion  of  the  Host  and  of  the  chalice,  as  also  the 
commemorations  both  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead;  8. 
the  Communion ,  which  is  a  short  scriptural  prayer, 
usually  appropriate  to  the  particular  festival ;  9.  the 
Post -communion,  which,  like  the  collect,  was  a  joint 
prayer  of  priest  aud  people,  and  is  read  or  sung  aloud  ; 
10.  the  Dismissal  with  the  benediction,  and,  finally,  the 
first  chapter  of  St.  John's  gospel.  A  great  part  of  the 
above  prayers  are  fixed,  and  form  what  is  called  the 
ordo,  or  ordinary,  of  the  Mass.  The  rest,  which  is  called 
the  proper  of  the  Mass,  differs  for  different  occasions; 
some  masses  being  “of  the  season,”  as  of  Lent,  Advent, 
Passion-tide,  Quarter-time,  Ac.;  others, of “  Mysteries,” 
as  of  the  Nativity,  the  Circumcision,  the  Resurrection; 
others,  again,  of  saints,  as  of  an  Apostle,  a  Martyr,  or  a 
Confessor;  others,  again,  “  votive,”  as  “of  the  Passion,” 
“of  the  Dead,”  “for  Peace,”  Ac.  In  all  these  various 
classes,  as  well  as  in  the  individual  masses  under  each, 
the  “proper”  portions  of  the  mass  differ  according  to 
the  occasion,  and  in  some  of  them  certain  portions  of 
the  “ ordinarj’,”  as  the  “glory  to  God  on  High,”  the 
“Gradual,”  or  the  “Nicene  creed,”  are  omitted. —  A 
high  or  solemn  mass  is  celebrated  by  a  priest  or  prelate, 
attended  by  a  deacon  and  subdeacon,  and  is  sung  by 
choristers,  accompanied  by  the  organ  and  other  musical 
instruments;  but  the  principal  mass  on  Sundays  and 
festivals  is  also  called  high  mass,  though  often  there  are 
neither  deacons,  subdeacons,  nor  choristers  present.  A 
low.  or  ordinary  mass,  is  one  in  which  no  part  is  sung, 
and  at  which  the  priest  has  no  assistant  but  his  clerk. 
The  ordinary  duration  of  a  low  mass  is  half  an  hour; 
the  high  mass  is  a  long  and  pompous  service.  In  the 
high  or  low  masses,  the  service,  as  regards  the  form  of 
prayers,  is  the  same.  Every  member  of  the  Roman 
Church  is  bound,  under  pain  of  mortal  sin,  by  one  of  the 
precepts  of  the  Church,  to  attend  mass  every  Sunday,  and 
on  certain  holidays  called  days  of  obligation,  unless  pre¬ 
vented  by  sickness  or  other  grave  impediment.  In  every 
parish  church  mass  is  said  daily,  and  the  priest  must  not 
break  his  fast  from  the  previous  midnight  until  he  has 
6aid  mass.  The  officiating  priest  is  dressed  in  various- 
colored  garments,  according  to  the  festival  or  ecclesias¬ 
tical  season.  See  Hist,  of  M.,  O’Brien  (N.Y..  1879). 

Mas'snc.  in  Illinois,  an  extreme  S  co.,  adjoining  Ken¬ 
tucky;  area,  abt.  140  sq.  in.  Hirers.  Ohio  River,  and 
several  smaller  streams.  Surface ,  uneven  ;  soil,  fertile. 
Min.  Coal  and  lead.  Cap.  Metropolis.  Pop.  abt.  12,000. 

—  A  village  of  Massac  co.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  a  few  m.  from 
Metropolis. 

Mas  sa- Carrara,  a  former  duchy  of  central  Italy, 
situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Apennines,  and  inclosed 
on  its  respective  frontier  by  Modena,  Tuscany,  Lucca, 
and  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  given  to  the  arch¬ 
duchess  Maria  Beatrice  in  1814,  and  at  her  death,  in 
1829,  reunited  to  Modena.  It  now  forms  a  prov.  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Italy.  Pop.  140. 7 A3. 

Massachu  setts,  one  of  the  Eastern  or  New  England 
States  of  the  American  Union,  having  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  N.;  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  E. :  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  S. ;  and  New  York  on  the 
W.  It  lies  between  Lat.  41°  10'  and  42°  53'  N.,and  Lon. 
69°  56' and  73° 30' W.,  and  is  about  160  in. in  length  from 
E.  to  W.,  with  a  width  varying  from  47  to  110  m.;  area , 
7,v00  sq.  m.,  or  4,992,000  acres,  of  which  nearly  one  half 
is  improved. — Desc.  The  surface  of  M  is  much  diver¬ 
sified.  Generally  speaking,  the  country  ascends  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  distance  inland,  the  slope  being  from  W.  to 
E.  A  sandy,  and  in  some  parts  marshy  plain,  skirts  the 
S  E.  coast,  extending  several  miles  inland;  this  is 
abruptly  succeeded  by  a  hilly  country,  which  occupies 
all  the  central  parts  of  the  State, and  abounds  in  valleys 
of  various  extent,  numerous  rivers,  and  extensive  pine 
barrens.  The  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River  separates 
this  region  from  a  third,  or  mountainous  region,  which 
occupies  the  extreme  VV.  part  of  the  State.  The  coast 
presents  a  capacious,  deep,  and  admirable  bay,  between 
Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod;  from  which  the  State  derives 
Its  name. — Hirers ,  (f-c.  Though  well  watered  in  every 
part,  M.  has  no  large  rivers  rising  within  its  boundaries. 
The  Connecticut  River  crosses  tiie  YV.  part  of  the  State 
in  an  almost  di¬ 
rect  line  from  N. 
to  S.,  through 
Franklin,  Hamp¬ 
shire,  pnd  Hamp¬ 
den  cos  The.Mer- 
rimac  enters  the 
State  in  Middle¬ 
sex  co.,  and  flows 
N.E.  through  Es¬ 
sex  co  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  other  prin¬ 
cipal  livers  are 
the  Housatonic, 

Taunton,  Black- 
stone,  Deerfield, 

Nashua, Chicopee, 
and  YY’estfield. — 


Climate.  The  climate  varies  according  to  elevation  ;  but 
is  generally  dry  and  healthy,  except  on  the  coast,  where 
tin*  winters  are  very  severe,  and  the  springs  subject  to 
chilling  N.E.  winds,  very  unfavorable  to  delicate  lungs. 
The  thermometer,  it  is  said,  in  the  plains,  during  summer, 
often  exceeds  77°,  and  sometimes  rises  to  100°  F. —  Min. 
The  rocks  of  M.  are  mostly  primary,  covered  in  some 
places  with  the  older  secondary  formation.  In  many 
localities  in  Bristol  and  Plymouth  cos.  beds  of  anthracite 
exist,  some  of  which,  as  at  Mansfield,  have  been  worked 
many  years.  They  prove,  however,  of  little  or  no  value, 
the  coal  always  being  very  triable,  and  the  beds  most  ir¬ 
regular  in  their  production.  Gneiss.and  talcose.and  mica 
slate  in  broad  belts,  traverse  the  State  from  N.  to  S..  from 
the  E.  portion  to  the  waters  of  the  Housatonic  in  Berk¬ 
shire.  Among  these  rocks  are  interspersed  a  few  beds  of 
metamorphic  limestone,  but  no  minerals  or  ores  of  value. 
Along  the  Connecticut  River,  the  middle  secondary  red 
sandstone  is  met  with  in  one  or  several  belts,  in  the 
northern  termination  of  this  group  of  rocks,  which  is 
thence  traced  S.  as  far  as  Virginia.  Trap-rocks  are 
associated  with  it,  and  near  the  contact  of  the  sand¬ 
stone  and  trap,  or  of  the  sandstone  and  gneiss,  are  found 
veins  of  metallic  ores,  as  of  copper,  lead,  aud  zinc,  none 
of  which,  however,  have  repaid  the  money  spent  in 
their  exploration.  The  principal  locality  of  these  ores 
are  at  Southampton,  Leverett,  Montague,  NY  hately.  Ac. 
Along  the  Housatonic,  and  on  the  high  lands  which 
traverse  the  State  from  N.  to  8.,  are  the  regions  of  the 
altered  Silurian  sandstones  and  calcareous  formations. 
This  is  the  most  important  mineral  region  in  the  State, 
numerous  beds  of  iron  ore  having  been  worked  to 
advantage,  and  the  quartz  rocks  affording  in  their  dis¬ 
integrated  beds  bodies  of  glass-sand  of  unusual  purity. 
—  Soil.  M.  is  naturally  the  least  fertile  of  the  New 
England  States,  but  by  careful  and  laborious  cultivation 
large  tracts  have  been  improved.  In  some  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  W.  districts,  particularly  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Connecticut  and  Housatonic  rivers,  the  soil  is  deep  aud 
rich ;  but  a  large  portion  of  the  more  elevated  lands,  and 
the  long,  sandy  coast,  do  not  repay  the  labor  of  the  hus¬ 
bandman. — Agriculture.  In  no  part  of  the  Union  have 
greater  advances  been  made  in  agriculture,  against 
greater  disadvantages,  and  by  sheer  cultivation.  Almost 
every  acre  of  arable  land  has  been  improved,  so  that 
every  variety  of  grain,  fruit,  and  vegetables  common  to 
the  temperate  region  thrives  well, and  yieldsan  abundant 
return.  The  relative  importance  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  for  1868  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table: 


Products. 

Amount 
of  crop. 

At’,  yield 
per  acre 

No.  of  Acres. 

Indian  corn . bush. 

Wheat .  “ 

Rye .  “ 

Oats.  .  “ 

Barley .  “ 

Buckwheat .  “ 

Potatoes .  “ 

Tobacco .  lbs. 

Hay  . tons. 

Total . 

2,292,000 

166,000 

445.000 

1,261.000 

138,000 

73,000 

4,050,000 

4,161,000 

1,207,000 

37* 

15*5 

161 

241 

20-1 

13*2 

116* 

1300- 

1*37 

61,945 

10,709 

27,639 

52.323 

6,865 

5,530 

34,913 

2.200 

881.021 

1,0S4,145 

The  value  of  the  above  products  are  —  for  Indian  corn, 
$1.34;  for  wheat,  $2.26  ;  for  rye,  $1.43  ;  for  oats,  75  cts. ; 
for  barley,  $1.44  ;  for  potatoes,  60  cts. ;  and  for  buckwheat, 
96  cts.,  per  bushel :  for  tobacco,  23  cts.  per  pound ;  and 
for  hay.  $18  37  per  ton.  There  are  also  considerable 
quantities  of  peas,  beans,  hops,  flax,  and  hemp  raised, 
besides  the  usual  garden  vegetables.  Great  quantities 
of  cider  and  maple  sugar  are  annually  made.  The  total 
value  of  live-stock  in  1869  was  $22,807 ,568,  proportioned 
as  follows:  50,463  horses ;  107,036  oxen  and  other  cattle; 
137,483  milch-cows;  162,888  sheep;  and  38,016  hogs. 
Industry.  In  manufacturing  enterprise,  M.  compares 
favorably  with  any  portion  of  the  world.  According 
to  an  abstract  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  1866, 
the  aggregate  amount  of  industrial  products  for  the 
year  ending  May  1,  1865,  was  $517,240,613;  the  amount 
of  capital  employed,  $174,499,950;  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  engaged,  271,421.  The  principal  productions  were 
cotton  goods,  after  which  follow  woollen  goods,  calico, 
and  niousseline  de  laine,  paper,  clothing,  leather,  and 
boots  and  shoes  Theeod  and  mackerel  fishery,  which 
at  one  time  formed  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  industry  on  the  coast  of  M.,  has  greatly  decreased,  and 
soon,  it  is  predicted,  will  cease  to  he  even  a  profitable 
employment  in  New  England.  —  Counties ,  Towns ,  <£c. 
The  State  is  divided  into  the  following  14  counties: 

Rarnstnble,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Plymouth, 

Berkshire,  Franklin,  Nantucket,  Suffolk. 

Bristol,  Hampden,  Norfolk,  Worcester. 

Duke's,  Hampshire, 

In  proportion  to  extent  and  pop.,  M.  has  more  large 
towns  than  any  State  in  the  Union.  The  principal  are 
Boston  (the  cap.),  Lowell,  Cambridge,  Springfield,  Chel¬ 
sea,  Fall  River,  Lynn,  YY’orcester,  New  Bedford,  and 
Salem.  —  Etlucalion.  To  M.  is  due  the  honor  of  first 
establishing  the  system  of  public  schools,  which  has 
since  spread  throughout  the  U  States,  and  into  Europe. 
The  colony  as  early  as  1636  appropriated  $2,000  to  the 
establishment  of  the  celebrated  Hai  v\rd  Collkoe,  q.  v. 
The  educational  article  in  the  Constitution  of  1780  was 
one  of  the  first  ever  adopted  in  the  organic  law  of  a 
State.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  legislature  “  focherish 
the  interest  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  sem¬ 
inaries  of  them,  especially  the  university  at  Cambridge, 
public  schools,  and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns.” 
Ability  to  read  and  write  in  tlie  English  language  is  re¬ 
quisite  to  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  State.  During  the 
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year  1868  there  was  appropriated  $2,635,774.06  for  the 
support  of  public  schools.  (For  further  information 
concerning  education,  literature.  Ac  ,  see  Boston.)  — 
Public  Institutions.  The  State  of  M.  maintains  a  high 
reputation  for  the  large  number  and  efficient  manage¬ 
ment  of  its  charitable  institutions.  The  most  promi¬ 
nent  of  these  are,  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind  ;  the  three  State  lunatic 
hospitals  located  at  Worcester.  Taunton,  and  North¬ 
ampton;  the  three  Slate  almshouses  at  Bridgewater, 
Monsou,  and  Tewkesbury  ;  the  Rainsford  Island  hospital 
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on  Boston  Harbor;  the  State  Reform  School  for  juvenile 
offenders  at  Westborough;  the  State  Industrial  School 
for  girls  at  Lancaster;  the  Massachusetts  School  fur 
idiotic  and  feeble-minded  youth ;  besides  numerous 
local  benevolent  and  educational  establishments.  —  Re¬ 
ligion.  There  are  no  official  religious  statistics  since 
the  census  of  1860.  At  that  time  there  were  1.636 
churches  in  the  State,  proportioned  as  follows:  270  Bap¬ 
tist,  501  Cougregationalist,  296  Methodist,  88  Roman 
Catholic,  158  Unitarian,  118  Universalist,  73  Epis¬ 
copalian,  36  Friend,  28  Christian,  16  Free-will  Baptist, 
13  Unionist,  10  Adventist.  8  Presbyterian,  10  Swe- 
denborgian,  4  Spiritualist.  2  Shaker,  and  6  minor  sects. 
The  total  value  of  church-property  was  $15,393,607. — 
Govt.  The  executive  department  of  the  government  of 
M.  consists  of  a  governor  (elected  for  1  year),  a  lieuten¬ 
ant-governor,  secretary,  treasurer,  receiver-general,  au¬ 
ditor,  attorney -general,  heads  of  bureaux;  and  an  execu¬ 
tive  council  (composed  of  8  members,)  also  elected  annu¬ 
ally.  The  legislative  department  consists  of  a  Senate 
of  40  members,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  240 
members,  elected  annually.  The  judiciary  comprises  a 
supreme  judicial  court,  consisting  of  a  chief-justice  and 
5  inferior  justices.  This  has  exclusive  cognizance  of  all 
capital  crimes,  exclusive  chancery  jurisdiction,  so  far  as 
chancery  powers  are  given  by  statute,  and  concurrent 
original  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  where  the  amount 
in  dispute  exceeds  $4,000  in  Suffolk,  and  $1,000  in  other 
counties.  —  Finance..  The  total  amount  of  the  State 
debt  on  Jan.  1,  1870,  was  $30,823,380.02,  an  increase  of 
$2,087,509.97  over  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  sink¬ 
ing-fund  established  for  the  liquidation  of  this  debt 
amounted  at  the  same  time  to  $11,476,351.27,  which, 
with  cash  on  hand  to  the  amount  of  $1,054,710.51,  and 
the  Back  Bay  Lands'  fund  in  the  treasury  applicable  also 
to  this  purpose,  leave  an  indebtedness  of  the  State  of 
$18,055,395.66.  This,  however,  may  be  further  reduced 
by  deducting  the  loan  to  the  Western  Railroad  of 
$1,621,232.30;  to  the  Boston.  Hartford,  and  Erie  Railroad 
of  $*2,832,154  :  to  the  Norwich  Railroad  of  $146,864;  and 
to  the  Eastern  Railroad  of  $125,000,  none  of  which  are 
provided  for  in  the  sinking-fund,  and  which  leaves  to 
be  provided  for  by  the  State,  principal  and  interest,  the 
sum  of  $13,330,145.26.  The  revenue  receipts  for  the 
year  1869  were  $18,213,681.55,  an  increase  of  $6i2.458.fi8 
over  those  of  1868;  while  the  expenses  during  the  same 
period  were  reduced  $459,451.01.  The  value  of  the  tax¬ 
able  property  of  the  State  in  1869  was  $1,548,456,164, 
having  increased  $140,985,134  in  value  since  18&S. —  Hist. 
The  history  of  M  begins  properly  with  the  landing  of 
the  first  colony  of  English  settlers  at  Plymouth,  in  1620, 
although  it  in  more  than  probable  that  portions  of  its 
coast  were  known  to.  and  even  temporarily  settled  by, 
different  parties  of  Norwegian  navigators  as  early  as 
a.  d.  1000.  In  1628,  8  years  after  the  arrival  of  tin*  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  another  colony  was  established  at  Salem,  and 
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both  were  united  under  one  government  with  Maine  in  Mass^na,  Andr£,  (mas-sai'na,)  Prince  of  Esslittg, 

* .  ..  ..  .....  Duki-.  of  Hivou,  and  marshal  of  France,  B.  at  Nice,  1758. 

He  went  through  the  regular  gradations  in  an  Italian 
regiment,  commencing  his  military  career  at  the  age  of 
17.  After  14  years’  service  he  obtained  his  discharge: 
but,  in  1792,  the  revolution  presented  an  enviable  field 
for  the  display  of  military  talents,  aud  his  n  >tural  sen¬ 
timents  in  favor  of  libert}'  caused  him  to  enter  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  French  republic,  and  he  obtained  rapid  pro¬ 
motion.  Napoleon,  who  was  quick  to  discover  getiius, 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  A/,  aud  after  the 
successful  battle  of  Roveredo,  in  1796,  against  Beaulieu, 
called  him  the  favored  child  of  victory,  lie  had  the  chief 
command  in  Switzerland  iu  1799,  when  he  fiuished  the 
campaign  by  completely  routing  the  Austro-Kussian 
army  under  the  archduke  Charles  and  General  Korsa¬ 
koff.  In  1800  he  commanded  in  Italy,  but  with  less 
success  than  in  his  former  campaigns.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  again  successful  in  the  campaigns  of  1805  and  1S06, 
taking  possession  of  Naples,  and  signalizing  himself  in 
the  campaign  of  Poland,  which  terminated  by  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit.  He  was  afterwards  employed  in  Germany, 
and  eminently  distinguished  himself  iu  the  memorable 
battles  of  Easting  and  Wagram  In  1810  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Portugal, 
but  his  campaign  did  not  answer  to  the  expectation  of 
Napoleon.  Overpowered  by  the  climate,  and  quite  a  con¬ 
firmed  invalid  during  the  whole  campaign  :  seeing  his 
army  decimated  by  sickness,  aud  —  owing  to  the  jealousy 
of  £aulL —  not  receiving  the  reinforcement  indispensable 
to  carry  the  position  in  which  Wellington  had  fortified 
himself.  M.  began,  March  5,  1811,  his  celebrated  retreat 
in  Spain,  entering  Salamanca  in  the  latter  part  of  April, 
after  having  lost  30,000  men  within  6  months.  On  May 
5,  he  fought  the  bloody  but  indecisive  battle  of  Fuentes 
d’Onoro ;  and  soon  after,  on  account  of  ill-health,  he 
resigned  his  command  and  returned  to  France,  where 
Napoleon  left  him  without  active  employment.  He 
gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Bourbons  after  the  restora¬ 
tion  ;  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Paris,  and  d.  1817. 

IS'ew  York,  a  post-village  and  township 


1692.  Meantime,  the  natives  had  not  quietly  submitted 
to  this  invasion  of  the  white  man,  and  many  fierce  and 
sanguinary  contests  occurred  between  the  settlers  and 
the  savages.  In  1675,  an  Indian  chief,  named  Philip  of 
Pokaneket,  or  King  Philip,  having  aroused  many  of  the; 
neighboring  tribes,  and  collected  a  large  army,  began  a 
war  which  had  for  its  object  the  entire  extermination 
of  the  English.  This  war  lasted  for  3  years,  attended 
with  severe  loss  on  both  sides,  and  only  ended  by  the 
death  of  King  Philip  himself.  From  this  time  until  the 
War  of  Independence.  M.  enjoyed  a  period  of  compara¬ 
tive  peace  and  prosperity.  The  colony  had  now  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  25O.000,  an  extensive  commerce,  and  was  fat- 
advanced  in  many  other  departments  of  industry.  When 
the  oppressive  measures  of  the  British  Parliament  finally 
brought  about  the  rupture  with  the  colonies,  none  took 
a  more  active  or  more  prominent  part  than  M.  in  the 
national  cause.  Her  course  was  plain  aud  decided  from 
the  first,  her  leading  men  uttered  the  boldest  sentiments, 
which  her  people  indorsed  with  corresponding  actions. 
Meetings  were  held,  resolutions  passed,  protests  enun¬ 
ciated.  and  a  correspondence  with  the  other  colonies  in¬ 
vited.  TheColonial  govt. .however, did  noteutirely sustain 
the  part  of  the  people,  and  advised  milder  measures.  The 
passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  aroused  the  wildest  excitement; 
and  its  repeal  the  following  year  was  received  with  de¬ 
monstrations  of  joy  which  might  have  brought  the  mo¬ 
ther-government  to  a  sense  of  the  coercive  policy  she 
was  pursuing.  The  arrival  of  the  Romney  ”  man-of-war 
renewed  the  excitement,  and  M.  issued  another  circular 
letter  to  the  colonies,  which  the  ministry  in  vain  com¬ 
manded  them  to  rescind.  Then  followed  the  Boston 
massacre  in  1770,  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  1773,  and 
the  Port  Bill  of  1774.  Throughout  the  Revolutionary 
War.  M.  nobly  sustained  her  former  reputation  for  pa¬ 
triotism  and  public  spirit,  buying  the  independence  of 
the  country  with  the  blood  and  the  gold  of  her  sous. 
In  1780,  a  constitution  was  framed  for  the  State,  and, 
adopted  by  the  popular  vote.  In  1786,  the  tranquillity 
of  the  State  w  is  again  disturbed  by  a  party  of  rioters,  | 


who,  under  the  leadership  of  one  Daniel  Shays,  attempted  Masse*  iih,  in 
V>  resist  the  authorities.  After  several  trifling  contests,  of  St.  Lawrence  «o.,  abt.  40  m.  N.E.  of  Ogdeusburg  ;  pop. 
tii--  n  \--lt  was  suppressed  at  the  commencement  of  the  of  township  abt.  2,925. 

following  year.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  Massena  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  St. 
in  1861  M.  was  among  the  first  to  offer  assistance  to  the  Lawrence  co.,  abt.  42  in.  N.E  of  Ogdeusburg. 
national  cause;  and,  until  the  final  success  of  the  Federal  Mass  er,  n.  A  priest  who  celebrates  mass, 
army,  continued  to  perform  a  patriotic  and  liberal  part.  Mas'sera,  an  island  off_  the  S.K.  coast  of  Arabia:  Lat. 
Pop.  The  26th  regi 


►  perform  a  patriotic 
o  st ration  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth,  for  1867,  gives  the  following  statistics: 

Total.  Males.  Females. 

Born  . . .  35,0  2  17,891  17,171 

Married .  28,902  14,451  14,451 

Died  .  22,772  11,376  11.396 


20°  30'  N.,  Lon.  58°  E.  Ext.  40  in.  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  15  m. 

Mas'seter,  n.  [From  Gr.  massamai,  to  chew.]  (Anat.) 
A  short  thick  muscle  which  raises  the  lower  jaw.  and 
assists  iu  moving  it  backwards  and  forwards  iu  the  act 
of  chewing. 

Of  the  marriages,  8,438  were  between  parties  altogether  Mas'sey*s  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Little  Miami 
of  \inericaii  birth;  in  5,878,  one  or  both  of  the  parties  River  Irom  Greene  co. 

were  of  foreign  birth;  and  the  nativity  of  135  couples  Mas  sicot,  ri.  [Fr.]  (Chem.)  A  protoxide  of  lead,  pre- 
WH3  unknown.  The  number  of  births  increased  by  977  pared  by  the  oxidation  of  the  metal  in  a  current  of  air 
over  the  year  1866,  and  was  up  to  the  average  of  the  6  at  a  temperature  below  that  necessary  for  the  fusion  of 


years  preceding  the  war.  The  marriages  increased  by 
23.  and  were  the  most  numerous  ever  recorded.  The 
deaths  were  865  less  than  during  the  preceding  year, 
and  were  less  than  in  1860.  The  natural  increase  of 
the  population  during  the  year  was  12.290.  The  aver¬ 
age  age  of  those  who  died  was  30'05  years,  which  was 
somewhat  less  than  in  1866.  The  population  by  the 
Census  of  1870  was,  1,457,351.  See  Supplement. 

Jla§§aellil'setts  Bay,  an  indentation  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Massachusetts,  between  Cape  Cod  and  Cape 
Ann,  70  in.  long  and  25  m.  wide,  but  including  in  its  ir¬ 
regular  form  Plymouth  Bay,  Cape  Cod  Bay,  and  several 
others,  with  numerous  small  islands. 

Massacre,  ( mOs'sa-ker,)  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  mazaertum ; 
from  Ger.  metzgem,  to  butcher.]  The  murder  of  an 
individual,  or  the  slaughter  of  numbers  of  human  beings, 
with  circumstances  of  cruelty  :  the  indiscriminate  kill¬ 
ing  of  human  beings,  without  authority  <»r  necessity, 
and  without  forms,  civil  or  military;  as,  the  massacre 


the  oxide.  It  is  a  yellow  powder,  much  used  as  a  pigment. 

Mas  sie,  iu  Ohio,  a  township  of  Warren  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
1.:;' 

Massillon.  Jein  Baptiste,  (mas'see-yawng,)  a  French 
prelate,  b.  1663,  at  Hi£res,  in  Provence.  He  entered 
into  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  became  so 
celebrated  for  his  eloquence,  that  the  general  of  his 
order  called  him  to  Paris,  where  ho  drew  crowds  of 
hearers.  Louis  XIV.,  who  knew  the  value  of  a  kingly 
compliment,  and  seldom  passed  a  bad  one,  observed  to 
him.  **  When  1  hear  other  preachers,  I  go  away  much 
pleased  with  them  ;  hut  when  I  hear  you,  I  go  away  dis¬ 
pleased  with  myself.”  In  1717  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Clermont,  was  admitted  two  years  later  to  the  French 
Academy,  and  lie  D.  in  1742.  Ills  discourses  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  14  vols.  8vo.,  and  are  distinguished  for  sim¬ 
plicity,  a  graceful  flow  of  eloquence,  great  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart,  and  a  richness  of  ideas. 

Mas'sillon,  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Allen  co.,  abt.  17 
m.  S  E.  of  Fort  Wayne. 


of  St.  Bartholomew.  ...  .  .  .  ...  .  .  .  .  r 

—v.  a.  To  murder  human  beings  with  circumstances  of  Massillon,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
cruelty  ;  to  kill  men  with  indiscriniinite  violence.  |  Cedar  co.,  abt.  40  m.  N.E.  L*y  E.  of  Iowa  City  ;  jwp  of 
Massacre  Island.  See  Maouna. 

Mas  sac  re  r,  n.  One  who  massacres. 

Massa  di  Carrara,  or  Massa  Ducale,  cap.  of  Massa 
Carrara,  3  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  28  m.  N.W. 
of  Lucca,  and  58  S.W.  of  Modena.  It  is  distinguished 
for  the  beauty  aud  salubrity  of  its  situation.  Manuf.  j 


township  987. 

Massillon,  in  Ohio,  a  handsome  town  of  Stark  co., abt. 

112  in.  N.E.  of  Columbus;  pop.  abt.  6,000 
Massi'ncss.  Massive'ness.  n.  State  of  being  massy 
or  massive;  great  weight,  or  weight  with  bulk  ;  ponder- 
ousness. 


Silk-  and  it  has  also  a  trade  in  oil,  agricultural  pro-  Massive,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a  mass;  heavy 
ducts  and  the  celebrated  marble  of  Carrara.  Pop.  15,0ti8.  weighty  ;  ponderous  ;  bulky  and  heavy. 

Mas  safra,  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Terra-di-Otranto,  Mass!  vely,  wlr.  In  a  mass  or  bulk. 

..  ...  .....  v  A  AiW  >1  i  no-  «  A  luPrro  Tlu.of  1  tw 


10  m.  N.W.  of  Taranto;  pop.  10.000. 

Miissase'Ue.  «  pi.  (.1  "C.  An  Asiatic  tribe,  by 

some  supposed  to  be  Scythians,  drove  the  Cimmerians 
from  the  Araxes  B.  C.  635,  and  penetrated  into  Media 
B.  c.  632,  whence  they  were  expelled  by  Cyaxares,  B.  C. 
609.  Cyrus  the  Elder  was  killed  in  battle  against  them 
B  c.  529.  Alexander  III.  (the  Great)  defeated  them 
B.  C  328.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  calls  the  Alani  “the 
ancient  Masaageta? "  Niebuhr  considers  them  Mon¬ 
gols,  and  Humboldt  assigns  them  to  the  Indo-European 

Mas'sa  lorn  bar  <la,  a  town  of  Italy,  30  m.  S.S  E  of 
Ferrara:  pop.  4,00: 1.  „  ,  _ 

Massa  Lnbren’se.  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Naples, 
17  m.  S.  of  the  city  Naples:  pop.  8,500.  | 

M as  sa room v.  Mas'aruml,  a  river  of  British 
Guiana,  rising  near  Lat.  4°  N.,  Lon.  6u°  W.  and  empty- 
ing  into  the  actuary  of  Essequibo.  Length  abt.  400  m. 

It  has  numerous  rapids.  .  I 

Ua^s'-hook.  n.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a 
book  of  divine  service;  a  missale,  or  missal. 
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Mnss'-meeU ng,  n.  A  large  meeting.of  the  masses  of 
the  people,  or  of  the  multitude.  —  Worcester. 

Masson,  David,  an  English  critic  aud  author,  b.  1822, 
was  educated  at  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh  Universities. 
He  early  adopted  literature  as  a  profession,  and  became 
a  regular  contributor  to  Fraser’s  Magazine  ’’and  other 
lending  serials.  In  1852,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
English  Language  and  Literature  at  University  Coll., 
London,  which  post  he  resigned  in  1865,  to  take  the 
chair  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  Edinburgh 
University.  In  1859,  he  accepted  the  editorship  of 
“  Macmillan’s  Magazine.”  Of  his  numerous  works,  the 
most  valuable  are  his  papers  on  Carlyle,  Dickens,  and 
Thackeray;  Rabelais  Literature,  and  the  Labor  Ques¬ 
tion;  Pre-Raphaelism  in  Art  and  Literature  ;  Theories 
of  Poetry ;  De  Quinceyxind  Prose-writing ;  Essays,  Biog¬ 
raphical  and  Critical,  on  iht  English  Poets ;  Life  of 
Milton;  British  Novelists  and  their  Styles ;  a  Critical 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  British  Jhrnse  Fiction  (1859)  ; 
and  Recent  British  Philosophy. 

Massou'nli,  Masson  all,  Masuah,  or  Mussouah, 
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the  principal  seaport-town  of  Abyssinia,  on  the  Red 
Sea,  on  an  island  separated  from  the  continent  by  the 
narrow  but  deep  channel  of  Adowa,  250  in..  N  E.  ol  G"ii- 
dar.  and  420  S.E.  of  Djedda:  Lat.  15°  30'  45"  N  ,  Lon.  39° 
24'  E.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  with  Mocha,  Djedda, 
and  Bombay.  The  imports  consist  principally  of  velvets, 
silks  aud  satins,  glassware,  arms,  Ac.  The  exports  are 
gold-dust,  ivory,  rhinoceros-liom,  and  corn.  The  harbor 
is  safe  and  of  easy  access,  though  the  entrance  is  narrow, 
and  can  accommodate  about  50  Vessels  The  island  be¬ 
longs  to  the  viceroy  of  Egypt.  Pop.  12,000. 

Mas'sy,a.  Having  the  nature  of  a  mass;  massive;  heavy. 

Mast,  n.  [A.  8.  msest ;  Du.,  Ger.,  Dan.,  and  8wed. 
mu*M.  (Naut.)  A  long,  round  piece  of  timber,  com¬ 
posed  either  of  one  continuous  pole,  or  of  a  series  of 
such,  and  placed  nearly  perpendicularly  to  the  keel 
of  a  ship,  extending  upwards  above  the  surface  of 
the  deck,  f«»r  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  yards 
aud  sails  of  a  ship.  The  trunk  ol  the  mast  is  called 
the  lower-mast ,  the  next  piece  the  bp-mast,  the 
third  the  topgallant  must ;  and  should  there  be  a 
fourth,  as  there  is  in  barques  and  full-rigged  ships,  it 
is  called  the  royal  mad.  Each  mast  is  supported  on  the 
one  next  below  it  by  means  of  cheeks  placed  a  little 
below  the  head;  on  these  checks  are  placed,  horizon¬ 
tally,  two  short  pieces  of  wood,  fore  and  aft,  called  tres¬ 
tle-trees,  and  across  them  arc  the  cross-trees,  while  on 
the  masthead  is  a  cap.  The  topmast  i6  then  raised  per¬ 
pendicularly  along  the  mainmast  below  the  trestle- 
trees,  and  through  the  foremast  hole  in  the  cap;  and 
when  the  heel  of  the  mast  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
cross-trees,  a  piece  of  iron  bolt,  called  a  fd,  is  pushed 
through  a  hob*  in  the  same ;  and  on  the  fid,  whose  ends 
are  supported  on  the  trestle-trees,  the  topmast  rests. 
M  hen  the  mast  is  to  be  taken  down,  it  is  first  raised,  in 
order  to  pull  out  the  fid,  and  then  it  can  be  lowered  to 
the  deck.  The  supports  of  the  masts  of  a  ship  are  strong 
ropes,  extending  on  each  side*,  and  also  forward  and  aft. 
The  one  leading  forward  is  called  the  stay,  and  those  aft 
are  termed  respectively  backstays  ;  while  the  side  sup¬ 
ports  are  called  either  shrouds  or  breast-stays.  The 
mizzen-mast  is  that  w  hich  is  nearest  the  stern  of  a  ship  ; 
the  mainmast  is  the  centre  one;  and  the  foremast  is 
nearest  the  bows.  Of  these  the  main  is  the  largest,  the 
foremast  the  next  in  size,  and  the  mizzen  the  smallest. 
The  length  of  the  lower  mainmast,  ac»  ording  to  the  old 
rule  on  the  subject,  ought  to  he  one-lialf  of  the  sum  of 
the  breadth  and  length  of  the  ship,  and  the  other  masts 
to  be  on  a  reciprocal  scale:  but  as  the  rule  is  merely  for 
purposes  of  convenience,  more  than  practical  principles, 
it  is  not  often  followed.  Masts  in  the  present  day,  lor 
ships  of  the  navy,  and  indeed  for  many  mercantile  ves¬ 
sels,  are  constructed  of  iron,  on  a  tubular  plan,  and  on 
the  same  scale  as  those  last  mentioned. 

—[A.  S.  mseste;  Ger.  mast.]  The  fruit  of  the  oak  and 
beech,  or  other  forest-trees :  nuts;  acorns. 

— v.  a.  To  fix  masts  in ;  to  supply  with  a  mast,  or  masts. 

Mast  ed,  a.  Furnished  with  a  mast,  or  masts. 

Mils 'tor,  n.  [Fr.  mattre;  O.  Fr.  maistre ,  from  Lat.  m ag¬ 
ister,  master.]  A  person  of  distinguished  rank,  station, 
or  consequence;  one  possessing  power,  authority,  or 
superior  importance;  a  leader;  a  chief;  —  used,  for  the 
most  part,  as  a  compellation  of  respect,  and  sometimes 
as  a  term  »»f  familiar  address  to  an  inferior  or  juvenile 
person.  (As  a  word  of  appellation,  it  is  almost  invari¬ 
ably  pronounced  mister.) 

“  Stand  by,  my  masters ;  bring  him  near  the  king." — Shake. 

“Where  there  are  young  masters  and  misses  in  the  house,  they 
are  impedimenta  to  the  diversions  of  the  servants."—  Swift. 

— One  who  rules,  governs,  or  exercises  authority  ;  a  ruler, 
director,  governor,  head, or  chief  manager  or  controller; 
—  hence,  specifically,  an  owner,  a  proprietor,  a  possessor. 

“  Thou  master  of  the  poet  and  the  song."— Pope. 

— One  who  has  supreme  control  or  dominion  :  a  ruler;  a 
chief;  a  principal ;  one  who  has  the  power  of  directing 
and  enforcing  at  pleasure;  —  correlative  of  serf  slave , 
servant,  assistant,  apprentice. 

“  Ca*sar,  the  world's  great  master  and  his  own." — Pope. 

“  Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates."—  Shaks. 

—The  principal  superintendent  or  director  of  a  school  or 
college;  an  instructor;  a  preceptor;  a  tutor;  a  teacher; 
and,  in  a  burlesque  sense,  a  pedagogue;  —  opposed  to 
pupil  or  scholar;  as,  a  head  master,  a  French  master, &c. 
“  lie  that  was  ouly  taught  by  himself  had  a  fool  for  his  master.” 

Ben  Jonson. 

—A  man  eminently  or  perfectly  skilled  in  any  avocation 
or  branch  of  learning,  science,  or  art ;  an  adept ;  an  ac¬ 
cepted  or  esteemed  authority;  one  who  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  any  subject;  as,  a  master  of  the  violin,  a 
painting  by  one  of  the  old  masters,  Ac. 

(Naval.)  A  superior  officer  belonging  to  a  ship  of 
war,  taking  rank  next  below  the  lieutenants,  and  whose 
duty  is  to  navigate  the  ship  under  the  immediate  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  captain.  ( Also  termed  sailing-master.) 

(Maritime  Law  )  The  person  intrusted  with  the  care 
and  navigation  of  a  merchant-ship,  usually  styled  cap¬ 
tain.  He  is  the  confidential  agent  of  the  owners,  who 
are  bound  to  the  performance  of  every  lawful  contract 
entered  into  by  him  relative  to  the  usual  employment 
of  the  vessel.  *  The  master  has  power  to  pledge  both 
ship  and  cargo  for  repairs  executed  in  foreign  parts,  but 
not  for  repairs  executed  at  home.  The  master  of  an 
American  ship  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  U.  States.  In 
Europe  generally,  their  qualifications  in  point  of  skill 
and  experience  must  be  attested  by  examination  by 
proper  authorities;  hut  in  the  U.  States  the  civil  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  owners  for  their  acts  is  esteemed  suf¬ 
ficient.  He  is  liable  to  the  owners  by  w  hom  he  is  se¬ 
lected;  and  he  and  they  are  liable  to  all  others  whose 
interests  are  affected  by  his  acts,  for  want  of  reasonable 
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skill,  care,  or  prudence  in  the  navigation  or  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  vessel.  He  has  a  right  to  control  and  direct 
the  efforts  of  the  crew,  and  to  use  such  force  as  may  he 
necessary  td  enforce  obedience  to  his  lawful  demands. 
He  nny  even  take  life  to  suppress  mutiny. 

L  ttle  Matters.  {Pine  Arts.)  A  term  given  to  certain 
German  engravers  of  the  16th  cent.,  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  sniallnesa  of  their  prints. — Master  in  Chancery. 
{Law  )  An  officer  acting  in  courts  of  equity  as  assistant 
to  the  chancellor  or  vice-chancellor.  —  Master  of  Arts. 
One  who  gains  the  second  degree  conferred  by  a  univer¬ 
sity ;  also,  the  degree  itself,  indicated  by  the  abbrevia¬ 
tion  M  \  or  a  m.  suffixed  to  the  r*  cipient's  proper  name. 
(See  Degree.) — Master  of  the  Horse.  In  Englaud,  the 
title  borne  by  the  third  great  officer  of  state  attached 
to  the  r<»yal  household.  He  has  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  royal  stud,  stables,  Ac.;  and  on  grand  state  occa¬ 
sions,  as  in  royal  cavalcades,  Ac,  immediately  precedes 
the  sovereign,  mounted. 

Master  of  the  RalU.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  high,  legal  func¬ 
tionary  in  England,  who  has  charge  of  the  State  records, 
and  all  documents,  patents,  Ac.,  that  have  passed  the 
Great  Seal;  he  also  acts  as  assistant-judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery.  —  To  be  master  of  one's  self  to  be  in 
possession  of  perfect  self-control;  not  liable  to  be  swayed 
by  passion  or  any  sudden  impulse. 

(Note.  Master,  in  a  sense  implicative  of  superiority , 
pre-eminence ,  or  governing  quality ,  is  employed  in  the 
construction  of  numerous  compound  words,  all,  for  the 
most  part,  self-explaining;  as,  master-spirit ,  master- 
gunner,  master-builder ,  master-passion,  master-pilot,  mas¬ 
ter-mind ,  master-touch ,  Ac.) 

Mas  ter,  v.  a.  To  obtain  dominion,  power,  or  authority 
over;  to  conquer;  to  overpower;  to  subdue;  to  briu 
under  control. 

— To  make  one’s  self  master  of;  to  execute  with  skill;  as, 
to  master  a  science. 

Masterdoni,  n.  Dominion;  rule. 

Mas'terful,  a.  Possessing  the  power  or  skill  of  a 
master. 

Masterfully,  adv.  In  a  masterly  manner;  imperi¬ 
ously. 

Mas'ter-liancl,  n.  A  man  eminently  skilful. 

Mas  ter-key,  n.  The  key  that  opens  many  locks; 
hence,  figuratively,  a  geueral  clue  to  lead  out  of  many 
difficulties. 

M  as'terless,  a.  Destitute  of  a  master  or  owner;  uu- 
governed ;  unsubdued. 

Mas'terlessness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  masterless; 
ungovernableness. 

Masterliness,  n.  Eminent  skill;  the  quality  of  being 
m  isterly. 

Master- lode,  n.  {Mining.)  The  principal  lode  of 
ore. 

Masterly,  a.  Suitable  to  a  master;  formed  or  executed 
with  superior  skill ;  most  excellent;  skilful;  imperious; 
as,  a  masterly  air  or  manner. 

— adr.  With  the  skill  of  a  master  ;  as,  a  masterly  perform¬ 
ance. 

Masterpiece,  n.  A  capital  performance;  anything 
done  or  made  with  extraordinary  skill.  —  Chief  excel¬ 
lence  or  talent. 

Mastership,  n.  Office  of  a  master ;  headship;  domin¬ 
ion;  rule;  supreme  power;  superiority;  pre-eminence. 

Master-sinew,  n.  {Far.)  A  large  sinew  that  sur¬ 
rounds  the  hough  of  a  horse,  and  divides  it  from  the  bone 
by  a  hollow  place,  where  the  wind-galls  are  usually 
seated. 

Master-singer,  n.  [Ger .  meisters anger.]  See  German 
Language  and  Literviuke. 

Master-stroke,  n.  Capital  performance. 

Mas'terwork,n.  A  master-piece;  askilful  performance. 

Mas'terwort,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Pencedanum. 

Mastery,  n.  Dominion  ;  power  of  governing  or  com¬ 
manding. —  Superiority  of  competition;  pre-eminence. 
—  Victory  in  war. —  Eminent  skill;  superior  dexterity. 
Attainment  of  eminent  skill  or  power. 

Mast  Till.  a.  Abounding  in  mast,  or  fruit  of  oak,  beech, 
or  chestnut. 

Mast-head,  n.  (Naut.)  The  top  of  a  mast. 

Mastle,  Mast i l*ll,  (mas'tik,)  n.  [Fr.  mastic;  Gr.  mas- 
tiche ,  from  mastichao,  to  chew.]  The  exudation  of  a 
shrubby  tree,  the  Pistachia  lentiscus.  It  is  used  in  the 
arts  as  a  varnish,  and  the  Eastern  ladies  chew  it  con¬ 
stantly,  to  give  whiteness  to  the  teeth,  a  purpose  which 
it  unquestionably  effects.  The  name  of  M.  is  also  given 
to  oleaginous  cements,  composed  of  about  7  parts  of 
litharge  and  93  of  burnt  clay,  reduced  to  fine  powder, 
mad**  into  a  paste  with  linseed  oil. 

{Bot.)  The  I*istachia  lentiscus.  See  Pistacia.  —  Also, 
the  Thymus  mastichina.  See  Thymus. 

Mastl'c*a3>lo,  a.  That  can  be  masticated. 

Mastiea'dor.  w.  [Sp.,  from  masticar,  to  chew.]  The 
slavering-bit  of  a  bridle. 

Masticate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  mastico ,  masticatus;  Gr.  mas¬ 
tichao.]  To  grind  with  the  teeth,  and  prepare  lor  swal¬ 
lowing  and  digestion  ;  to  chew. 

MasticaTion,  n.  [L.  Lat.  masticatio.]  Act  of  chewing 
food. 

{Physiol.)  M.  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the 
operations  connected  with  the  function  of  digestion,  as 
on  the  effectual  manner  in  which  the  food  is  ground  de¬ 
pends  the  completeness  with  which  the  stomach  can 
soften  and  prepare  what  is  received,  and  allow  of  the 
entire  elimination  of  the  chyle. 

Masti'catory.  a.  Chewing;  adapted  to  perform  the 
office  of  chewing  food. 

—  n.  (Med.)  One  of  aclass  of  drugs  which,  when  chewed, 
purify  the  breath,  clean  the  teeth,  benefit  the  condition 
of  the  mouth,  or  induce  a  copious  flow  of  saliva;  and  in 
this  last  respect  they  are  supposed  to  afford  relief  in 


cases  of  toothache.  Of  these  substances  the  chief  are 
orris-root,  mastich,  myrrh,  and  pellitory-root. 

Masticin,  n.  {Chem.)  That  part  of  mastic  which  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol ;  it  has  some  of  the  characters  of 
caoutchouc.  The  part  of  mastic  soluble  in  alcohol  is 
termed  masticic  acid. 

Mas  tifF,  n. ;  pi.  Mastiffs.  [Old  Fr.  mestiff. \  a  mon¬ 
grel,  also  mastin;  Fr  .matin;  It.  mastino.  J  (Zool.)  A 
large  variety  of  dog,  distinguished  by  large  bead  and 
broad  muzzle,  ears  of  moderate  size  and  dependent,  a 
heavy  brow,  thick  drooping  lips,  a  well-proportioned, 
strong  body,  and  a  full  tail.  The  strength  of  the  M.  is 
immense,  and  its  vigilance  and  faithfulness  as  a  house¬ 
dog  and  guard  are  unrivalled;  aud  whilst  it  faithfully 
protects  the  property  intrusted  to  it,  showing  a  disposi¬ 
tion  the  very  reverse  of  that  of  the  bull-dog,  it  has  the 
merit  of  refraining  from  the  infliction  of  personal  injury 
on  the  invader.  It  becomes  much  attached  to  its  master, 
although  not  very  demonstratively  affectionate;  it  is 
excelled  bj*  many  kiuds  of  dog  in  sagacity.  The  English 
M.  is  usually  of  soma 
shade  of  buff  color,  with 
dark  muzzles  and  ears. 

The  M.  of  Thibet  (Fig. 

1738) ,  is  still  larger  than 
the  English ;  the  head  is 
more  elevated  at  the 
hack;  the  skin, from  the 
eyebrow,  forms  a  fold 
which  descends  on  the 
hanging  lip ;  the  hair  is 
very  rough,  and  the  tail  Fig.  1738. —  mastiff  of  Thibet. 
bushy ;  the  color  mostly 

a  deep  black.  It  was  known  and  much  appreciated  by 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  for  the  combats  in  the 
amphitheatres. 

Mastigoph'erons,  a.  [Gr.  mastix ,  a  whip,  and  phero , 
to  bear.]  Carrying  a  wand,  scourge,  or  whip. 

Masti'lis.  n.  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  breast  in 
women  ;  it  commonly  terminates  in  suppuration. 

Mast'less,  a.  Bearing  no  mast. 

Mast'Ii ii«  n.  See  Maslin. 

Mas  todon,  n.  [Sp.,  It.,  and  Fr  ,  mastodonte ;  from 
Gr.  mastos,  a  nipple,  and  odons .  odnnfos ,  a  book.]  {Pal.) 
A  gen.  of  extinct  quadrupeds,  the  remains  of  which  in  a 
fossil  state  show  that  it  was  a  pachydermatous  animal 
allied  to  the  elephants.  It  has  received  its  name  from 
the  conical  projections  on  the  surface  of  the  molar  teeth. 
Some  of  these  were  natives  of  the  Old  World;  but  by 
far  the  largest  in  size  have  been  found  in  this  country, 
chiefly  in  the  Status  of  New  York,  Kentucky,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  and  as  far  as  Lat. 
65°  N.  The  finest  of  the  skeletons  of  this  stupendous 
animal  is  that  discovered  at  Newlmrg,  N.  Y.,  1845,  (Fig. 

1739) ,  now  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  described  by  Dr. 
Warren  {The  Mastodon  Giganteus  of  N.  America ,  2d 
edit.,  Boston,  1855  )  This  skeleton  is  11  ft.  high,  17  ft. 
from  end  of  face  to  beginning  of  tail,  the  latter  being 
6%  ft.;  circumference  around  ribs  16  ft.  5  in.;  tusks 
about  11  feet,  of  which  8%  project  beyond  the  sockets. 
There  are  no  traces  within  the  period  of  tradition  or 
history  of  the  existence  of  these  animals  as  a  living  gen. 


Fig.  1739.  —  SKELETON  OF  mastodon  giganteus. 

When  and  how  they  perished,  if  ascertained  at  all.  must 
be  revealed  by  geological  data.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  skeletons,  found  either  in  the  tertiary  or  more 
recent  deposits,  seem  to  have  been  unmoved  since  the 
death  of  the  animal ;  some,  in  fact,  which  were  found 
near  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  appearing  in  a  verti¬ 
cal  position,  as  if  they  had  sunk  down  or  been  imbedded 
in  the  mud. 

Mastodon'tic,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  a  mas¬ 
todon. 

Mas'toid.  n.  [Gr.  mastos,  a  nipple,  and  eidos ,  form.] 
(Anat.)  Resembling  the  nipple  or  breast ;  as,  the  mas¬ 
toid  processes ,  the  name  given  to  certain  nipple -like 
protuberances  of  the  bones,  and  more  especially  to  a 
process  situated  at  the  interior  and  posterior  part  of  the 
temporal  bone. 

Mastoid'eal,  a.  Relating  to  the  mastoid  process. 

Mastol'ojjy,  n.  [Gr.  mastos,  and  logos,  a  discourse.] 
(Zool.)  The  natural  history  of  the  mammalia;  mam¬ 
malogy. 

Masturba'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  from  Lat.  manut, hand, and 
|  stupro.l  ravish.]  Self-pollution  ;  onanism. 

Mast  Yard,  in  New  Hampshire. ,  a  post-village  of  Mer- 
I  rimac  co.,  abt.  7  m.  N.W.  of  Concord. 
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Masnlipatam',  a  seaport-town  of  Hindostan,  presi¬ 
dency  ot  Madras,  cap.  of  tin*  dist.  of  same  name,  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  230  m.  N.E.  of  Madras;  Lat.  16°  15' 
N.,  Lon.  81°  14'  E.  It  formerly  carried  on  a  consider¬ 
able  trade  with  China,  Calcutta,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  but 
latterly  it  has  very  much  fallen  off.  The  principal  ex¬ 
ports  are  piece-goods,  tobacco,  indigo,  aud  cotton.  Pop. 
28,000. 

Mat,  n.  [A.  S.  meatta  ;  Ger.  and  Dan.  matte;  Du.  mat.] 
A  texture  of  sedge,  rushes,  fl:igs,  husks,  straw,  or  other 
material  used  for  various  purposes  of  cleanliness  and 
protection  from  injury.  —  A  web  of  rope-yarn,  used  in 
ships  to  secure  the  standing  rigging  from  the  friction 
of  the  yards,  &c. 

— v.  a.  To  cover  or  lay  with  mats;  to  twist  together;  to 
interweave  like  a  mat. 

— r.  n.  To  grow  thick  together;  to  become  matted, as  hair. 

Ma'ta,  a  lake  of  brazil,  abt.  170  in.  S  S  W.  of  Maranhao. 
It  gives  rise  to  the  river  Codo. 

Mat  ador.  Mat'adore,  n.  [Sp.,  a  slaver.]  {Sports.) 
In  Spanish  bull  fighting,  the  man  whose  office  is  to  give 
the  dead-blow  to  the  bulls  wounded. 

{Games.)  One  of  the  three  principal  cards  in  the 
games  of  ombre  and  quadrille,  which  are  always  two 
black  aces  and  the  deuce  of  spades  and  clubs,  and  the 
seven  of  hearts  and  diamonds. 

Matagror'da.  in  Texas ,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  t be 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Matagorda  Bay;  area,  abt.  1,000 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Colorado,  and  Cany  Bayou.  Surface, 
mostly  level  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cup.  Matagorda.  Pep.  abt. 
5,000. 

—  A  town,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  bay  of  that  name, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  Liver,  alt.  250  in.  S.E.  of 
Austin.  It  has  an  active  trade.  l’tp.  abt.  1,500. 

— A  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  River,  washing  Calhoun  and  Matagorda  cos.  It 
covers  an  area  of  abt.  385  sq.  m. 

Matamo'ra,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Hardeman  co., 
abt.  67  m.  E.  of  Memphis. 

Matamor'as.  or  Matamor'os.  a  town  and  river.port 
of  entry  of  Mexico,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  abt.  40  m.  above 
its  mouth,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  abt.  450  m.  N.  by 
E.  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  chief  exports  are  specie, 
hides,  wool,  and  horses,  and  the  imports  are  mostly 
manufactured  goods  trom  the  U.  States  and  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  Pop.  20,000. 

Matamor'as,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Blackford  co., 
abt.  85  m.  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

— A  village  of  Greene  co.,  abt.  5  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Bloomfield. 

Matamor'as.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Dauphin 
co.,  abt  13  m.  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

— A  post- village  of  Pike  co. 

Matan'.  an  islaud  of  the  Philippines,  lying  E.  of  Zebu, 
where  Magellan,  in  a  skirmish  with  the  natives,  was 
killed,  in  1520. 

Matanzas,  (ma-tan'thas,)  a  sea  port-town  on  the  N.W. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  abt.  52  m.  E.  of  Havana; 
Lat  23°  3'  N.,  Lon.  81°  40'  \\\  It  is  finely  situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  San  Juan  River,  and  is  strongly  for¬ 
tified.  It  ranks  next  to  Havana  in  commercial  impor¬ 
tance.  M.,  though  situated  in  one  of  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  the  island,  was  an  inconsiderable  place  till 
within  the  last  40  years.  Under  the  old  colonial  govt, 
it  was  merely  a  subsidiary  port  to  Havana;  but  ail  re¬ 
strictions  being  removed  in  1809,  M.  has  since  rapidly 
grown  in  prosperity.  Exp.  Sugar,  coffee,  tobacco, 
honey,  wax,  and  fruits.  Imp.  Machinery,  &c.  Pop. 
30,000. 

Matapan',  (Capo.)  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Morea, 

Greece;  Lat.  36°  23'  N.,  Lon.  22°  29'  E. 

Matapas.  ( ma-ta'pas ,)  a  town  of  Central  America,  abt. 
65  in.  E.S.E  of  Guatemala. 

Matarioll,  {ma-ta-ri'a,)  a  village  of  Lower  Egypt,  prov. 
of  Ghiveh,  on  the  site  of  the  anc.  Heliopolis,  6  m.  .N.E. 
of  Cairo;  Lat.  30°  48'  N.,  Lon.  31°  58'  E.  Here  the  Turks 
were  defeated  by  the  French  under  Gen.  Kleborin  1800. 

Matar'o.  a  seaport-town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Barcelona, 
20  m.  N.E.  of  the  city  of  Barcelona.  Manvf.  Calicoes, 
laces,  silk  and  cotton-stuffs,  velvets,  ribbons,  canvas,  and 
leather.  M  is  celebrated  for  its  red  wine  and  brandy, 
much  of  which  is  exported  to  the  U.  States.  Pop.  17,500. 

Mntnrmia.  ( ma-ta-roo'na ,)  a  village  of  Brazil,  abt.  70 
in.  N.E.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  pop.  abt.  4,000. 

llat'awamkeag,  or  M  a  t  t  a  wa  m  k  e  ag  .( w  a  (-a-  worn  'keg,) 
in  Maine,  a  river  rising  in  Aroostook  co.,  and  flowing 
into  the  Penobscot  River  in  Penobscot  co. 

Mat'awau,  or  Matavan,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of 
Monmouth  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,500. 

Match,  n.  [Kr.  meche,  wick  of  a  candle;  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
niyxa.  the  lamp-nozzle.]  A  small  stick  of  combustible 
material,  furnished  with  some  very  inflammable  compo¬ 
sition.  and  used  for  producing  fire.  The  manufacture  of 
these  useful  and  marvellously  cheap  articles  marked  a 
curious  stage  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  when  lux¬ 
uries  first  became  conveniences,  and  afterwards  neces¬ 
saries.  The  friction  of  two  pieces  of  dry  wood  we  now 
regard  as  a  barbarous  mode  of  procuring  light;  yet  it 
is  a  scientific  one,  when  the  materials  for  a  quicker  pro¬ 
cess  are  wanting.  The  flint  and  steel  were  long  the  only 
means  of  getting  fire,  and  we  are  not  very  far  from  the 
time  when  the  sulphur-tipped  match,  arranged  in  bun¬ 
dles,  spread  out  in  a  fan-like  manner,  formed  the  stock 
in  trade  of  many  an  itinerant  dealer.  As  mechanical 
ingenuity  supplied  the  flint  and  steel,  and  tinder-box,  to 
supersede  the  rubbing-sticks,  so  has  chemical  ingenuity 
made  a  wide  step  in  advance,  by  showing  how  to  tip  the 
little  splints  or  matches  with  a  composition  which  will 
kindle  by  slight  friction.  Whether  called  Congreves, 
Lucifers,  or  Instantaneous  lights,  these  small  but  valua¬ 
ble  articles  are  now  made  in  almost  inconceivable  quan¬ 
tities,  furnishing  employment  in  this  country  to  large 
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numbers  of  men,  women,  ami  children.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  in  the  United  States  about  7,000  gross 
of  boxes  are  daily  manufactured,  containing  35,700,000 
matches,  and  worth  $3,000.  American  matches  are 
largely  exported  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Australia, 
China,  Mexico,  S.  America,  Ac.  Hand-cutting  has  long 
been  insufficient  to  produce  the  splints  in  sufficient 
qnantites;  nothing  less  than  steam-power  can  do  this. 
The  best  wood  for  matches  is  clear  white  pine.  It  is 
first  sawed  into  blocks  about  1-  inches  long,  5  or  G 
wide,  and  3  thick.  Several  of  these  blocks  are  placed 
in  a  machine,  where  a  number  of  revolving  cutters, 
worked  with  great  rapidity,  slice  the  blocks  up  into 
layers,  and  cut  the  layers  into  splints.  One  machine 
will  cut  up  two  million  splints  in  a  day.  The  splints,  as 
liberated  from  the  machine,  slide  down  into  another 
room,  where  women  ami  girls  tie  them  tip  in  boxes,  the 
boxes  in  parcels,  and  the  parcels  in  bundles.  These 
splints  are  sold  by  the  hogshead  to  the  match-makers, 
each  hogshead  containing  perhaps  two  million  splints. 
To  the  Instantaneous  light  box,  which  consists  of  a 
small  tin  box  containing  a  bottle,  in  which  was  placed 
6ome  sulphuric  acid,  with  sufficient  fibrous  asbestos  to 
soak  it  up  and  prevent  its  spilling  out  of  the  bottle,  and 
a  supply  of  properly  prepared  matches,  succeeded  the 
Lucifer  (//.  r.j,  and  in  its  turn  superseded  by  the  Congreve, 
which  is  the  one  generally  used  at  present.  The  body 
of  the  match  is  usually  of  wood,  but  some, called  Vestas, 
are  of  very  thin  wax-taper.  The  composition  consists 
of  phosphorus  and  nitre,  or  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and 
chlorate  of  potash,  mixed  with  melted  gum  or  glue,  and 
covered  with  Vermillion,  red-lead,  umber.  soot,  and 
other  coloring  material.  The  proportions  are  almost  as 
varied  as  the  manufacturers  arc  numerous.  The  Con¬ 
greve  match  requires  only  a  slight  friction  to  ignite  it. 
tor  which  purpose  the  bottom,  or  some  other  part  of  the 
box,  is  made  rough  by  attaching  a  piece  of  sand-paper, 
or  covering  it,  alter  wetting  it  with  glue,  with  sand. 
Aniadmi.  or  German  tinder,  is  largely  made  into  Con¬ 
greve  matches  or  fusees,  as  they  are  often  called,  for  the 
use  of  smokers,  to  light  their  pipes  or  cigars.  One  of  the 
latest  introductions  is  the  special  Safety  Match,  invented 
in  Sweden.  Its  only  essential  difference  from  the  Con¬ 
greves  is  in  leaving  out  the  phosphorus  from  the  com¬ 
position  applied  to  the  match,  and  instead,  mixing  it 
with  the  sand  on  the  friction  surface,  thus  separating 
this  highly  inflammable  material  from  its  intimate  and 
dangerous  connection  with  the  sulphur  and  chlorate  of 
potash.  This  simple  invention,  though  removing  all  the 
objections  from  the  use  of  chemical  matches,  has  not 
become  popular  in  this  country. 

(Gun.)  A  material  employed  in  firing  mines,  Ac. 
Slow-match  consists  merely  of  hempen  rope  loosely 
twisted,  and  dipped  in  a  solution  of  saltpetre  and  lime- 
water.  It  burns  at  the  rate  of  one  yard  in  three  hours. 
Quick-match  is  merely  cotton  coated  with  a  composition 
of  mealed  powder,  gum,  and  water.  When  not  confined, 
it  burns  at  the  rate  of  one  yard  in  thirteen  seconds. 

Match,  n.  [A.S.  mdea ,  a  mate,  wile;  Icel.  maki ,  an  I 
equal,  a  wife.]  A  person  who  is  equal  to  another  in 
strength  or  other  quality;  one  able  to  cope  with  an¬ 
other;  one  who  suits  or  tit  Hies  with  another,  or  any¬ 
thing  that  equals  another. — Union  by  marriage;  some¬ 
times,  a  contract  of  marriage. — One  to  be  married. —  A 
contest  on  equal  grounds;  competition  for  victory,  or  a 
union  of  parties  for  contest. 

— v.  a.  To  show  au  equal  to. — To  be  equal  to. — To  oppose 
as  equal;  to  set  against,  as  equal  iu  contest.  —  To  suit; 
to  make  equal ;  to  proportion. 

—To  marry;  to  give  in  marriage. 

— v.  n.  T«>  be  united  in  marriage. — To  suit ;  to  correspond ; 
to  he  of  equal  size,  figure,  or  quality  ;  to  tally. 

Matcli'ul>l<%  a.  Fit  to  be  matched,  joined,  or  com¬ 
pared:  suitable;  equal. 

Matt'li'ableuess,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
mate-liable. 

Matcliapo'nix  Brook,  in  New  Jersey,  enters  South 
River  iu  Middlesex  co. 

Match u.  A  coarse  woollen  cloth,  for  the  In¬ 
dian  trade. 

Match -coat.  n.  A  large,  loose  coat  made  of  match- 
cloth. —  Washington. 

Match  'cr,  n.  One  who  matches  or  joins. 

Matchless,  a.  That  cannot  be  matched;  having  no 
equal. 

Matchlessly,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  equaled. 

Matchlessness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  match¬ 
less.  or  without  an  equal. 

Match  -lock,  n  Formerly,  the  lock  of  a  musket,  con¬ 
taining  a  match  for  firing;  the  musket  itself. 

Matcll'-iiiakcr.  n.  One  who  contrives  marriages. 

—  One  who  makes  matches  to  burn. 

Match-making*,  n.  Act  of  making  matches. 

— a.  Employed  iu  making  matches. 

Match-planes.  n.  pi.  ( Car p.)  Planes  used  in  join¬ 
ing  boards  by  grooving  and  tonguiug;  one  plane,  called 
the  plough,  being  used  to  form  the  groove,  and  the  other 
to  form  the  corresponding  tongue. — Ogilvie. 

Mate,  n.  [Du.  maat,  a  comrade ;  Fr.  maf.]  An  equal; 
a  match.  —  A  companion;  an  associate;  one  who  cus¬ 
tomarily  associates  with  another.  —  A  husband  or  wife. 
—  The  male  or  female  of  animals  which  associate  for 
propagation  and  the  care  of  their  young. — One  who  eats 
at  the  same  table. 

( Naut )  An  officer  in  a  merchant-ship,  or  sliip-of-war, 
whose  duty  is  to  assist  the  master  or  commander,  and 
to  take,  in  his  absence,  the  command.  There  are  some¬ 
times  only  one,  and  sometimes  two,  three,  or  four  mates  I 
in  a  merchantman,  according  to  her  size,  denominated 
first,  second ,  third ,  Ac.  mates.  The  law,  however,  recog¬ 
nizes  oqly  two  descriptions  of  persons  in  a  merchantman 


—  the  master  and  mariners,  the  mates  being  included  in 
the  latter,  and  the  captain  being  responsible  for  their 
proceedings. 

— v.  a.  To  match  ;  to  marry. — To  oppose;  to  equal. 

Mat?',  n.  A  South  American  drink.  See  Ii.ex. 

Mate  less,  a.  Having  no  mate  or  companion. 

Mutcl'ica,  a  town  of  central  Italy,  in  the  Marches.  *23 
m.  \V  S.W.  of  Macerata.  Manuf.  Coarse  woollen  cloths. 
Pop.  7,500. 

Mate  lote,  n.  [From  Fr.  matetot,  sailor  ]  A  kind  of 
fish  chowder,  prepared  by  stewing  in  wine. 

Hat  er,  n.  [Cat.,  mother.]  (Anal.)  See  Dura  Mater, 
Pi  a  Mater,  and  Drain. 

Alma-mater.  This  name,  originally  used  ns  an  epi¬ 
thet  for  the  earth,  is  now  applied  by  students  to  the 
college  or  university  in  which  they  have  been  educated 

Mate'ra,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prow  of  Poteuza,  37  m.W. 
N.W.  of  Tarauto.  Manuf.  Leather,  and  arms.  Pop. 
13.300. 

Mate'ria,  n.  [Lat.J  Substance;  matter;  body. 

Mate  ria  Metl'iea.  [Lat.,  medicinal  materials  or 
agents.]  (  Med.)  A  general  name  for  the  substances  and  i 
agents  which  are  employed  for  the  relief  or  cure  of  dis¬ 
ease.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  that  branch  of  study 
which  elucidates  the  nature  and  properties  of  such  sub¬ 
stances  and  agents.  In  medical  schools  it  is  customary 
to  connect  Materia  Medica  with  Therapeutics,  and  to 
expound  both  departments  of  science  in  one  course  of 
lectures.  Therapeutics  may  be  described  as  that  branch 
of  study  which  treats  of  the  application  of  the  Materia 
Medica  for  tiie  prevention  and  cure  of  t lie  various  dis¬ 
eases.  These  allied  branches  of  professional  study  are 
of  the  utmost  importance;  for  before  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  nature  and  action  of  medicines  is  obtained, 
it  is  impossible  to  know  how  and  when  to  prescribe 
them.  Medicines  have  been  defined  as  “all  substances 
which  have  the  power  of  modifying  the  actual  state  of 
one  or  more  of  our  organs,  and  which  possess  this  prop¬ 
erty  independent  of  their  nutritive  qualities.”  It  is  not 
easy  to  define  medicines  or  remedies  as  distinct  from 
poisons,  for  there  are  many  substances  that  act  either 
as  remedies  or  poisons,  according  to  the  quantities  in 
which  they  are  applied  to  our  organs.  The  Materia 
Medica  may  be  classified  in  two  ways;  the  first  being 
according  to  their  natural  history,  and  the  second  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  physiological  and  therapeutic  effects. 
In  the  natural  history  arrangement,  remedies  obtained 
from  the  inorganic  kingdom  (mineral  and  chemical  sule 
8tances)  form  the  first  class  ;  remedies  yielded  bj*  the 
vegetable  kingdom  (herbs,  fruits,  roots,  leaves,  princi¬ 
ples  separated  from  plants,  Ac.,)  form  the  second  class ; 
and  remedies  yielded  by  the  animal  kingdom  (insects, 
fats,  animal  secretions.  Ac.,)  form  the  third  class.  Many 
classifications,  based  upon  the  effects  of  remedies,  have 
been  proposed,  but  they  are  all  more  or  less  imperfect, 
as  several  remedies  produce  very  different  effects,  and 
many  diseases  are  curable  by  different  modes  of  treat¬ 
ment.  The  following  comprehends  the  principal  fea¬ 
tures  of  all  the  best  schemes  of  classification. 

A.  —  Mechanical  Remedies.  —  Diluents,  Demulcents, 
Emollients. 

B.  —  Chemical  Remedies.  —  Escharotics,  Acids,  Alka¬ 
lies,  Antilithics,  Disinfectants,  Astringents,  Antidotes. 

C.  —  Vital  Agents. —  1.  Evacuants  or  Local  Stimu¬ 
lants.  Alteratives,  Errhines,  Sialagogues,  Emetics,  Ex¬ 
pectorants,  Diaphoretics,  Diuretics,  Cathartics,  Anthel¬ 
mintics,  Emmenagogues,  Rubefacients.  2.  General 
Stimulants.  Tonics,  Stimulants,  and  Aromatics.  Diffus¬ 
ible  and  Special  Stimulants.  3.  Depressants,  or  Cinitra- 
Stimnlants.  Narcotics,  Antispasmodics,  Refrigerants, 
Sedatives. 

The  groups  of  medicinal  agents  ranged  under  the  head 
of  “  Mechanical  Remedies,”  are  supposed  to  act  ouly  as 
ordinary  physical  agents,  or  by  their  simple  mechanical 
properties.  Diluents  are  remedies  which  are  supposed 
to  increase  the  fluidity  of  the  blood  :  their  general  effect 
is  to  allay  thirst  and  to  diminish  the  heat  of  the  skin; 
to  promote  transpiration  from  the  skin,  as  well  as  to  in¬ 
crease  the  flow  of  urine.  Demulcents  and  Emollients  m  e 
substances  which  are  calculated  to  softeu  and  lubricate1 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  former  term 
is  restricted  to  such  as  are  intended  for  internal  exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  the  latter  to  such  as  are  intended  for  external 
application:  thus,  arrow-root,  calves’- feet  jelly,  end 
liquorice,  are  demulcents;  while  liniments,  embroca- 
tions,  and  cataplasms,  are  emollients. — Under  the  head 
of  “  Chemical  Remedies”  are  placed  those  agents  which 
6eein  to  act  chiefly  by  producing  chemical  changes  in  the 
solids  or  fluids  of  the  body.  Escharotics ,  usually  called 
caustics ,  are  substances  employed  for  destroying  the 
vitality  of  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied.  Adds 
and  Alkalies  act  upon  the  secretions  as  they  act  upon 
substances  out  of  the  body,  and  respectively  counteract 
alkalimity  and  acidity.  Antilithics  are  medicines  which 
counteract  the  tendency  to  the  deposition  of  urinary 
sediments  or  calculi.  Disinfectants  are  substances 
suited  to  free  the  air  of  buildings,  and  infected  bodies 
in  general,  of  the  invisible  particles  which  propagate 
disease;  while  Antiseptics  are  those  chemical  agents 
which  prevent  the  decomposition  of  organic  structures, 
whether  vegetable  or  animal.  Astringents  are  remedies 
which  have  the  power  of  corrugating,  or  of  producing 
a  contraction,  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  part  to  which 
they  are  applied,  as  well  as  of  coagulating  or  precipita¬ 
ting  albuminous  fluids.  Antidotes  are  agents  which 
counteract  the  effects  of  poisons. —  The  division  “Vital 
Agents  ”  includes  those  groups  of  medicines  which  are 
considered  to  act  in  a  more  special  manner  upon  the 
living  structures,  —  upon  the  muscular,  sanguineous, 
and  secerning  systems,  and  all  as  dependent  upon  the 
nervous  system.  The  groups  placed  iu  the  first  sub- 
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division,  Evacuants, cause  increased  secretion  or  evacua¬ 
tion  from  t lie  different  organs.  Alteratives,  according 
to  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  term,  are  remedies 
which,  when  taken  in  comparatively  small  doses,  and 
continued  lor  some  time,  by  degrees,  and  almost  without 
any  perceptible  effect. produce  changes  in  the  secretions 
and  in  disordered  actions.  Errhines  are  medicines  which 
are  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils: 
those  w  hich  cause  sneezing  ure  sometimes  distinguished 
by  the  term  Sternutatories.  Sialugogws  are  medicinal 
ageuts  which  increase  tin*  secretion  of  saliva  ;  Emetics, 
those  which  evacuate  the  stomach  by  vomiting:  Ex¬ 
pectorants,  those  which  favor  the  expulsion  or  secretion 
of  mucus  from  the  organs  within  the  chest;  and  Dia¬ 
phoretics,  tlu*se  which  increase  exhalation  from  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  the  natural  function  of  perspiration:  to  the 
latter,  when  acting  so  as  to  produce  sweating,  the  term 
Sudorific*  is  applied.  Diuretics  arc  medicines  w  hich  are 
considered  to  have  the  power  of  augmenting  the  secre¬ 
tion  ol  urine:  Cathartics  increase  the  peristaltic  move¬ 
ments  of  the  intestinal  canal,  evacuate  its  contents,  and 
usually  augment  its  mucous  secretions.  These  were 
formerly  divided  into  Hydrngtgues,  causing  watery 
evacuations,  and  Cholagngues,  tax  tiring  the  secretion  of 
bile.  Cathartics  are  also  often  distinguished  according 
to  their  energy  of  action ;  as  Laxatives,  w  liicli  merely 
evacuate  the  intestinal  contents,  anti  Purgatives,  w  hich 
stimulate  secretion  and  accelerate  evacuation.  The  more 
violent  purgatives  are  further  distinguished  as  Drastics 
and  Hydragogue  Cathartics.  Anthelmintics  are  medi¬ 
cines  which  are  prescribed  against  the  production  of 
worms,  also  to  destroy  or  prevent  them.  Those  which 
destroy  or  expel  worms  are  also  termed  V* rmifuges. 
Emmenagogues  are  medicines  which  are  considered  to 
have  the  power  of  promoting  the  menstrual  discharge, 
when  either  retained  or  suspended.  Enbcfucn  nts,  as 
their  name  indicates,  produce  redness  of  the  skin,  with 
warmth  and  increased  semdlulity.  These  are  also  known 
as  Counter-irritants,  nut]  when  concentrated,  as  Epipas- 
tics ,  or  Vesicants.  The  second  subdivision,  General 
Sti m ula nts,  includes  those  remedies  which  excite  all  the 
principal  functions  of  life,  by  directly  influencing  the 
nervous  system.  Tonics  are  those  which  possess  the 
power  of  gradually  increasing  the  tone  of  the  muscular 
fibre  when  relaxed,  and  the  vigor  of  the  body  when 
weakened  by  disease.  Stimulants  or  Excitants  are 
medicines  which  exalt  nervous  power.  Ammo  tics,  are 
those  stimulants  which  are  grateful  iu  odor  and  taste, 
as  the  spices,  Ac.;  and  Diffusible  stimulants  those 
which  excite  the  whole  system  with  great  rapidity 
through  the  medium  of  the  brain.  Of  the  latter  group, 
alcohol  and  ether  are  examples.  The  subdivision 
Dej<ressants  includes  those  medicines  which  are  employed 
to  subdue  inordinate  action;  the  Narcotics,  which,  by 
acting  on  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow, assuage  pain,  con¬ 
trol  restlessness,  and  procure  sleep ;  the  Antispusmodics, 
which  allay  the  irregular  muscular  contractions  called 
spasms;  tin*  Befrigerants.  which  diminish  the  force  of 
t lie  circulation, and  so  reduce  the  heat  of  the  body  ;  and 
the  frdatives,  which  directly  and  primarily  depress 
the  powers  of  life  without  previously  exciting  ner¬ 
vous  action  or  increasing  the  circulation. 

Mate'rial,  a.  [It  materials ;  Fr.  materiel,  from  Lat. 
materia,  matter.]  Consisting  of  matter:  corporeal; 
bodily;  substantial;  physical:  —  opposed  to  spiritual: 
as,  “  The  material  elements  of  the  universe.”  —  Whewell. 
— Relating,  pertaining  to,  or  influencing  man's  physical 
being,  as  distinguished  from  the  moral  or  religious 
nature;  having  reference  to  the  physical  necessities,  in¬ 
terests,  and  aliments  of  mankind.  —  Having  impoi  tance 
or  effect ;  weighty;  essential;  momentous;  consequen¬ 
tial  ;  indispensable. 

“  Id  this  material  point,  the  constitution  of  the  English  gov¬ 
ernment  far  exceeds  all  others.’* — Su-ijt. 

(Logic.)  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  or  substance,  as  opposed  to  the  lorm  of  anything. 
See  Matter. 

— n.  Anything  composed  of  matter;  the  substance  or 
matter  of  w  hich  anything  is  made,  or  may  be  made. 

Materialism,  n.  [Fr.  materialisms.]  ( Phil.)  That 
metaphysical  theory  which  is  founded  on  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  that  all  existence  may  be  resolved  into  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  matter,  including,  of  course,  the  conscious  sub¬ 
ject.  The  most  celebrated  materialists  were,  among  the 
ancients,  Democritus  and  his  later  disciples,  Epicurus 
and  his  sect,  to  whom  may  be  added,  though  in  a  some¬ 
what  different  sense,  the  Stoics ;  among  the  moderns, 
Gassendi,  Hobbes,  Hartley,  and  Priestley.  From  the 
loose  and  general  way  in  which  the  term  M.  is  used,  it 
embraces  systems  that  differ  widely  from  each  other. 
A  very  modified  system  of  J/.,  if,  indeed  it  ought  to  be 
called  M.  at  all,  is  one  which,  while  admitting  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  soul,  attempts  to  account  for  the  various 
mental  phenomena  by  physical  causes.  Then  there  is 
what  we  may  term  the  M.  of  Priestley,  which  denies  the 
existence  of  a  soul  in  man  capable  of  surviving  the  body, 
but  yet  believes  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishment.  Again,  there 
are  those  materialists  who  deny  the  existence  of  any¬ 
thing  in  this  w'orld  but  matter,  ami  consequently  do  not 
believe  in  the  existence  of  Deity,  or  in  a  future  state. 
The  last  of  these  are  strictly  and  purely  atheists.  (See 
Atheism.)  Priestley  has  more  clearly  and  fully  than 
any  other  person  expounded  the  principles  of  material¬ 
ism  in  the  pure  and  proper  sense  of  the  word.  He  denies 
the  existenceof  an  immaterial  principle  in  man,  because 
lie  thinks  that  it  could  not  exist  in  union  w'ith  a  mate¬ 
rial  body;  and  because  he  thinks  that  all  the  mental 
phenomena  may  be  explained  by  “  medullary  vibra¬ 
tions,”  and  other  supposed  movements  of  the  material 
parts.  The  corporeal  and  mental  faculties  are  inherent 
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in  the  sdme  substance;  grow,  ripen,  and  decay  together; 
and  whenever  the  system  is  dissolved,  it  continues  in  a 
state  of  dissolution  till  it  shall  please  the  Almighty 
Being,  who  called  it  into  existence,  t<»  restore  it  to  life 
again  In  this  view  the  question  of  M.  is  not,  perhaps, 
of  so  much  consequence  as  some  may  imagine.  Its  ad¬ 
vocates  deny  that  their  doctrine  militates  against  the 
hope  of  a  resurrection  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  maintain 
that  it  points  out  “more  fully  the  necessity  and  value 
of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,”  on  which  alone  they 
say  that  the  sacred  writers  build  all  their  hopes  of  a 
future  life;  for  the  apostle  Paul  says,  “If  the  dead  rise 
not,  then  is  not  Christ  risen,”  Ac.  (1  Cor.  xv.  16.)  These 
views  were  at  one  time  held  by  Robert  Ilall,  though  he 
afterwards  saw  reason  to  change  them.  M.  almost,  of 
necessity  involves  the  doctrines  or  Socinianistn  and  phi¬ 
losophical  necessity.  The  great  objection  to  it  is  that  it 
is  uiiphilosophical.  It  rests  entirely  upon  hypothesis 
and  conjecture.  We  have  no  evidence  for  the  assertion 
of  some  Materialists,  that  “  medullary  matter  thinks.” 
Much  as  it  is  known  that  mind  depends  upon  matter  for 
its  development  in  man,  every  property  of  mind,  and 
every  property  observable  in  matter,  are  so  essentially 
different,  that  the  idea  of  homogeneity  in  the  two  sub¬ 
stances  is  difficult  to  he  admitted,  except  on  much 
stronger  evidence  than  Materialists  have  yet  been  able 
to  bring  forward.  Until  it  can  be  inductihly  established 
that  the  modes  of  extension  and  the  inodes  of  thought 
are  alike  ultimately  referable  to  one  common  sub¬ 
stance,  the  laws  of  a  sound  philosophy  demand  the 
ascription  of  the  one  class  of  phenomena  to  one  sub¬ 
stance,  termed  matter ,  and  of  the  othpr  class  of  phe¬ 
nomena  to  another  substance,  termed  mind.  Much  mis¬ 
chief  is  often  done  to  philosophy  by  mixing  up  the  r<*- 
sults  of  observation  with  what  can  only  he  matter  of 
conjecture.  The  true  philosopher,  setting  aside  all 
speculation  regarding  the  ultimate  nature  of  matter  or  . 
spirit,  will  set  out  from  these  us  fixed  principles,  and 
apply  himself  to  observing  their  qualities,  capabilities, 
and  laws. 

Mute'rialist,  n.  [Fr.  materialist*.]  One  who  assorts 
that  all  existence  is  material ;  one  who  denies  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  spiritual  substances,  and  maintains  that  man's 
psychological  development  is  the  result  of  a  peculiar 
organization  of  bodily  matter. 

Materialist  ic,  Materialis'tical,  a.  Relating 
or  pertaining  to,  or  partaking  of,  materialism  ;  as,  a  ma¬ 
terialistic  thinker. 

Materiality,  n.  [Fr.  materiality.]  Stateor  quality  of 
being  material;  material  existence;  corporeity.  —  Im¬ 
portance;  signification:  tangibility;  moment;  as,  the 
materiality  of  direct  evidence. 

Materialize,  v.  a.  [Fr .  mater ialiser.]  To  reduce  to  a 
state  of  matter;  to  view  or  appreciate  as  matter.  —  To 
treat  by  the  recognized  rules  or  principles  which  are 
relevant  to  matter.  —  To  characterize  with  materialistic 
powers  or  influences;  to  subserve  material,  rather  than 
moral  or  religious  interests ;  as,  to  materialize  one’s 
bent  of  thinking. 

Materially,  adv.  In  the  state  of  matter;  corporeally. 
— Not  formally;  in  its  essential  nature;  substantially. 
— In  an  important  sense,  degree,  or  manner ;  essentially  ; 
momentously  ;  weightily ;  as,  this  affair  concerns  him 
materially. 

Mate'rial  ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  material; 
materiality;  importance;  momentousness. 

Mate  rials,  (St  reng’tli  of.)  (Phys.)  The  power 
which  any  substance,  such  as  a  rod,  bar,  beam,  rope,  ori 
chain,  possesses,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  resist  any  attempt 
made  to  sever  the  adhesion  of  the  various  parts  of  which 
it  is  composed.  The  strength  of  materials  consequently 
depends,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  relative  disposition  of 
the  particles  of  the  substance  to  each  other;  secondly, 
on  the  intensity  of  the  force  l>y  which  the  particles  ad¬ 
here  to  each  other;  and  lastly,  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  straining  power  is  applied.  The  relative  properties 
of  a  beam  between  its  strength  and  the  strain  to  which 
it  is  subjected,  can  only  he  made  the  subject  of  math¬ 
ematical  investigation  by  supposing  the  material  to  con¬ 
sist  of  an  infinite  number  of  threads,  or  fibres,  arranged 
in  lines  parallel  to  each  other  in  the  direction  of  its 
length.  These  particles  must  also  he  supposed  to  co¬ 
here  together  by  means  of  powers  exerted  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  and  also  to  cohere  laterally  by  powers  which  may 
be  either  equal  or  unequal  to  the  powers  that  act  along 
its  length.  In  glass,  and  some  metals  —  in  fact,  in  the 
generality  of  homogeneous  bodies,  the  particles  are  dis¬ 
posed  of  symmetrically  through  the  substance,  and  at¬ 
tract  each  in  every  direction  with  equal  force.  In  tim¬ 
ber,  however,  the  lateral  cohesion  of  the  particles  is 
less  than  the  longitudinal  cohesion  of  the  various  par¬ 
ticles  in  each  fibre.  In  trying,  therefore,  the  load  which 
a  piece  of  timber  will  sustain,  we  must  first  find  out  the 
weight  that  will  suffice  to  break  it,  and  anything  less 
than  that  will  be  the  weight  which  it  can  bear.  The  stiff¬ 
ness  of  a  beam  is  the  proportion  that  exists  between  its 
deflection  ami  its  length,  and  the  deflection  is  the  extent 
to  which  it  sinks,  when  loaded,  below  a  horizontal  line. 
The  deflection  of  beams  of  the  same  timber,  similarly 
loaded,  varies  as  the  weight  applied  and  the  cube  of  the 
length  directly,  and  as  the  breadth  and  cube  of  the  depth 
inversely;  and  this  deflection,  according  to  an  eminent 
authority  on  the  subject,  should  never  he  permitted  to 
extend  beyond  part  of  the  length,  or  ^  part  of  an 
inch  to  the  foot.  The  lateral  strength  of  a  beam  is  less 
than  its  absolute  longitudinal  strength,  either  against 
compression  or  extension,  from  the  causes  stated  above 
with  regard  to  the  cohesion  of  the  particles.  Timber  will 
bear  considerable  weight  if  it  is  suspended  to  it  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  or  when  pressing  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
provided  the  timber  is  prevented  from  bending;  and, 
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therefore,  in  using  timber,  a  lateral  strain  should  he 
avoided  where  a  longitudinal  one  can  l»e  substituted. 
The  fibres  of  ropes  have  no  lateral  cohesion,  and  the 
strength  must  necessarily  depend  on  the  twisting  of  the 
fibres  together,  and  the  cohesion  of  all  the  particles  in 
any  transverse  section  must  be  destroyed  before  a  dis¬ 
ruption  can  take  place.  In  an  article  in  the  l\nny 
Cyclopaedia,  the  writer  observes,  that  in  a  rod  of  any 
material  consisting  of  parallel  fibres,  as  supposed  above, 
being  placed  in  a  vertical  position  and  strained  by  a 
weight  applied  at  the  lower  extremity,  the  particles  in 
every  fibre  will  be  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
action  of  the  weight,  and  consequently,  its  length  will 
be  increased.  The  cohesive  power  by  which  the  par¬ 
ticles  are  kept  together  will,  in  most  cases,  be  lessened 
by  the  separation;  and  if  the  weight  be  heavy  enough, 
or  if  it  be  allowed  to  act  long  enough,  the  cohesive  power 
will  be  altogether  overcome;  that  is  to  say,  the  rod  will 
he  torn  asunder  in  some  part  or  other.  The  elongation 
of  a  rod,  when  strained  by  a  weight,  and  the  amount  of 
the  weight  necessary  to  produce  fracture  will,  of  course, 
depend  considerably  on  the  nature  of  the  material.  The 
following  is  the  table  of  breaking-weights  in  pounds 
avoirdupois,  taking  the  area  of  a  transverse  section  of 
each  rod  to  be  one  square  inch  :  oak,  8,000  to  12  000  lbs.; 
fir,  11,000  to  13.4S8 ;  beech,  11,500;  mahogany,  8,000; 
teak,  15,000;  cast-steel,  134,256;  iron  wire,  93,964;  Swed¬ 
ish  bar-iron,  72,061;  best  malleable  iron,  60,000;  cast- 
iron, 18,656  to  19,4S8;  wrought-copper,  33,792;  platinum 
wire,  52,987 ;  silver  wire,  3S,257  ;  gold  wire,  30,888  ;  ziuc 
wire,  22,551 ;  tin  wire,  7,129;  lead  wire,  3,146;  and  rope 
of  one  inch  circumference,  1,000  to  12,566.  A  piece  of 
timber  has  been  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  strength 
when  cut  out  of  a  round  tree,  by  dividing  the  diameter 
into  three  equal  parts,  raising  perpendiculars  upon  them, 
and  prolonging  these  until  they  cut  the  circumference; 
a  rectangle  uniting  these  points  shows  the  form  of  the 
strongest  beam  that  can  be  obtained.  The  strain  upon 
a  beam  fixed  at  one  end  in  a  wall,  and  loaded  at  the 
other,  is  four  times  greater  than  when  tho  same  weight 
is  hung  upon  the  middle  of  the  same  beam,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  supported  at  both  extremities.  When  a  beam  is 
fixed  at  both  its  extremities,  and  is  loaded  in  the  middle, 
its  strength  is  to  that  when  only  supported  at  its  two 
ends  as  3  to  2;  and  when  a  weight  is  uniformly  distrib¬ 
uted  over  a  beam,  its  mechanical  action  to  produce  frac¬ 
ture  is  only  one-half  of  what  it  is  when  collected  in  the 
middle.  If  a  body  is  compressed  in  a  direction  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  length  of  the  fibres,  the  points  of  support 
being  very  near  together,  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
place  at  which  the  force  is  applied,  the  strain  to  which 
tho  body  is  subjected  has  been  called  the  force  of  detor¬ 
sion. 

Materiel,  ( ma-ta're-el ,)  n.  [Fr.  See  Material.]  That 
which  constitutes  the  collective  system  of  materials, 
appliances,  or  instruments  employed  in  the  formation, 
operation,  or  transaction  of  anythiug,  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  the  personnel ,  or  staff  of  men  engaged  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  therewith;  as,  the  baggage,  munitions,  commis¬ 
sariat  of  an  army,  &c. 

Mater  nal,  <i.  [Lat.  maternus,  from  mater;  Ir.  math- 
air;  Slav,  mati ;  Gr.  meter;  Sansk.  mdtri.  a  mother. 
See  Mother.]  Motherly;  pertaining  or  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  mother;  peculiar  to,  or  becoming,  a  mother; 
as,  maternal  duties,  maternal  love. 

Maternally,  adv.  In  a  maternal  or  motherly  manner. 

Materiiity,  n.  [Fr.  viaternite;  1*.  Lat.  maternitas.] 
The  state,  condition,  character,  or  relation  of  a  mother. 

Mat'felon,  n.  [W.  y  fad  felen,  the  basilisk.]  {Dot.) 
A  common  name  applied  to  some  species  of  the  genus 
Centaur  ca. 

MatSiemat'ic,  Mathemat  ical,  a.  [Fr.  mathi- 
matique;  Lat.  mathnnaticus.]  Pertaining  to,  or  used  in, 
mathematics;  as,  mathematical  instruments,  mathemat¬ 
ical  science. 

— According  to  the  principles  of  mathematics:  demon¬ 
strated  by  mathematics;  —  hence,  theoretically  exact; 
precisely  accurate. 

11 1  suppose  nil  the  particles  of  matter  to  be  situated  iu  an  ex¬ 
act  aud  mathematical  eveuuess." — Bentley. 

Mathematically,  adr.  According  to  the  laws  or 
principles  of  mathematical  science;  demonstrably;  with 
mathematical  exactness  of  proposition  and  solution. 

Mathematician,  (- tlsh'an ,)  n.  [Fr.  matheniuticien.] 
One  versed  in  mathematics. 

Mathematics,  n.  sing.  [Fr.  math f mat iques;  Gr.  mathe- 
viatike ,  from  mathesis,  learning.]  The  science  which  in¬ 
vestigates  the  consequences  which  are  logically  deduci- 
blo  from  any  given  or  admitted  relations  between  mag¬ 
nitudes  or  numbers,  without  being  descriptive  of  their 
subject- matter.  Mathematics  is  divided  into  two 
classes;  namely,  pure,  and  mixed.  Pure  mathematics 
embrace  such  subjects  where  magnitude  is  only  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  abstract.  From  the  fact  of  this  branch  being 
founded  on  the  simplest  notions  of  quantity,  the  conclu¬ 
sions  which  are  deduced  from  it  have  the  same  evidence 
and  certainty  as  the  elementary  principles  from  which 
they  are  obtained.  Pure  M.  consequently  comprehends 
Arithmetic ,  treating  of  the  properties  of  numbers;  Ge¬ 
ometry ,  treating  of  extension  as  dependent  on  the  three 
qualities  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  without  con¬ 
sidering  any  physical  qualities  with  which  bodies  may 
be  endowed  ;  Algebra,  which  compares  together  ail 
quantities,  whatever  maybe  their  value;  and  lastly,  the 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus ,  which  operations 
consider  magnitudes  as  of  two  kinds  —  constant  and 
variable;  the  variable  magnitudes  being  generated  by 
motion,  tho  operations  of  the  calculus  being  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  values  of  these  quantites  from  the  velocities 
of  the  motions  with  which  they  are  generated.  On  the 
other  hand,  mixed  mathematics  consider  the  application 
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of  pure  mathematics  to  certain  established  physical 
principles;  and  this  branch  comprehends  all  the  mathe¬ 
matical  sciences  which  appertain  to  physics ;  as  me¬ 
chanics,  hydrodynamics ,  optics,  astronomy ,  acoustics , 
electricity ,  and  magnetism .  A  writer  in  the  “  English 
Cyclopaedia ”  observes  :  “The  unavoidable  certainty  and 
definite  character  ot  mathematical  conclusions  have  ob¬ 
tained  for  M.  the  name  of  exact  science  ;  but  to  ibis  name 
it  has  not  exclusive  right.  The  laws  under  which  we 
must  think  are  the  foundation  of  a  science  which  has  an 
equal  claim  with  M.  to  any  epithet  which  indicates 
either  necessity  or  precision.  Accordingly,  logic  and 
M.  are  separate  branches  of  exact  science.  There  aie 
but  three  things  ot  which  we  cannot  divest  ourselves,  so 
long  us  we  imagine  ourselves  to  retain  both  existence 
and  consciousness  of  existence  —  they  are  thought, 
space,  and  time.  With  everything  else  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  dispensing ;  that  is,  the  imagination  can  con¬ 
ceive  everything  got  rid  of  and  out  of  existence,  except 
its  own  consciousness  in  some  kind  of  activity,  and  the 
space  and  time,  without  which  it  cannot  conceive  exist¬ 
ence.  The  necessary  laws  of  thought  are  the  subject- 
matter  of  logic;  the  necessary  properties  of  space  and 
time  are  the  subject-matter  of  M.  Number  is  an  off¬ 
spring  of  the  notion  of  time;  enumeration  is  a  succes¬ 
sion  in  time  :  in  no  other  way  can  number  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  multitude.  And  geometry  is,  without  need 
of  illustration,  the  offspring  of  the  notion  of  space.” 
The  rise  of  M.,  from  the  da^s  of  Thales  and  Pythagoras, 
will  be  found  given  under  the  head  Geometry,  and  it 
need  not  be  commented  upon  here.  Mathematical 
science  may  be  either  used  as  a  discipline  of  the  mind, 
or  it  may  be  applied  as  an  instrument  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  arts,  and  in  studying  the  wonderful  pano¬ 
rama  of  the  world  around  us.  Taken  in  the  former 
point  of  view,  the  object  of  M.  is  to  strengthen,  by  fre¬ 
quent  examples,  the  power  of  logical  deduction;  to  put 
forth  a  view  of  t lie  difference  between  reasoning  on  prob¬ 
able  premises  and  on  certain  ones,  by  constructing  a 
body  of  results  which  do  not  involve,  in  any  case,  the 
uncertainty  arising  from  the  introduction  of  that  which 
might  have  been  false.  M.  also  tends  to  form  the  habit 
of  concentrating  the  attention  closely  to  difficulties 
which  can  possibly  be  only  overcome  by  thought,  and 
over  which  victory  is  certain, so  that  the  right  inennssbe 
used.  As  an  instrument  in  advancing  the  arts  and  in¬ 
vestigating  the  laws  of  nature,  M.  enables  ns  to  acquire 
vast  knowledge;  and  without  its  aid  most  of  tin*  phys¬ 
ical  and  other  sciences  would  still  l>e  in  a  state  of 
embryo.  This  knowledge,  therefore,  is  gained  by  our 
applying  abstract  truths  aud  tried  formulas  in  order  to 
obtain  results  before  hidden;  and,  liy  advancing  ficti¬ 
tious  premises,  to  arrive  at  the  real  truth,  which  custom 
might  endeavor  to  couceal.  It  would  he  impossible,  in 
the  present  article,  to  enter  at  length  upon  the  meta¬ 
physical  discussion  of  the  subject,  neither  is  it  necessary 
to  our  purpose  so  to  do.  The  various  brandies  of  M., 
however,  will  be  found  given  under  their  respective 
headings,  and  to  those  articles  the  reader  is  referred  for 
further  information.  —  See  Fluxions,  Geometry,  Integ¬ 
ral  Calculus,  «fcc.,  <fcc. 

Mather,  Cotton,  son  of  the  following,  b.  in  Boston,  in 
1663.  After  graduating  at  Harvard  College,  in  1678, 
and  early  manifesting  a  truly  Puritan  spirit  of  austerity, 
he  devoted  himself  to  theological  studies,  and,  in  1684, 
was  ordained  as  his  lather’s  colleague  in  the  pastorate 
of  the  North  church.  Boston.  In  this  avocation  he  dis¬ 
played  a  singular  fervency  of  sectarian  religions  zeal, 
and  strove  to  maintain  the  declining  ascendency  of  the 
Puritan  clergy  in  civil  affairs.  More  notably,  however, 
did  he  distinguish  himself  as  the  self-called  exterminator 
of  witchcraft:  in  relation  to  which  delusion  he  pub¬ 
lished,  in  1685,  his  Memorable  Providences  relating  to 
Witchcraft  and  Possessions,  a  work  redolent  of  the  big¬ 
oted  superstitious  spirit  of  the  period.  Following  this 
diatribe  against  demonology,  appeared,  in  London,  a  dis¬ 
course  from  his  pen,  pronouncing  witchcraft  “the  most 
nefandous  high  treason  against  the  Majesty  on  high,” — 
with  a  preface  by  Richard  Baxter  ( q .  tv)  In  1692,  he 
produced  liis  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,  aud  from 
this  time  forward  till  his  death,  wrote  voluminously,  his 
chief  work  being  Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Falling  into  public  odium  through  his  many  eccentrici¬ 
ties  and  self  delusion,  the  latter  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  comparative  obscurity.  In  1713.  for  his  work, 
Curioso  Americana,  he  received  the  diploma  of  F.  R.  s. 
of  London,  being  the  first  American  to  receive  this  dis¬ 
tinction.  I).  1728. 

Mather,  Increase,  an  eminent  American  divine,  horn 
at  Dorchester,  Mass..  1635.  was  educated  at  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege,  where  he  took  his  degree,  in  1656.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  ho  went  to  England,  where  he  obtained  prefer¬ 
ment,  and  was  greatly  distinguished  for  his  urbanity 
and  integrity;  but  in  consequence  of  his  Nonconformist 
opinions  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  native  colony, 
where  he  was  appointed  minister  at  Boston;  in  1684, 
was  elected  president  of  Harvard  College,  and  created 
D.  i>.  D.  in  1723.  He  was  the  author  of  many  theolog¬ 
ical  works,  a  History  of  the  Indian  War,  and  a  Discourse 
on  Comets  and  Earthquakes. 

Mat  1ft 'or  toil,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Ionia  co., 
abt.  28  m.  N.N.W.  of  Lansing. 

Matlie'siM,  n.  [1  ait.  andGr.]  The  mathematical  branch 
of  learning,  (r.) 

Mathew.  Theobald,  the  Irish  Apostle  of  Temperance, 
was  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  Llandaff  family,  born  in 
Tipperary,  1790,  and  was  educated  at  St.  Patrick’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Maynooth,  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood. 
Ho  was  afterwards  appointed  missionary,  and  became 
president  of  a  temperance  association  in  Cork,  where  he 
instituted  religious  societies  tor  visiting  the  sick  and 
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poor,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  inducing  spirit- 1 
drinkers  to  take  the  “  pledge”  a  solemn  promise  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  alcoholic  liquors;  and  in  a  few  months  con¬ 
verted  150,000  persons  in  the  co.  of  Cork  alone.  lie 
afterwards  visited  Dublin,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
London,  attended  with  the  same  success.  In  recognition 
of  his  services  lie  was  granted  a  pension  of  $1,500  a  year. 

D.  I8MV,  deservedly  respected  by  all  classes. 

Mathilili*,  (Princess)  Mathilde  Lastitia  Wilhelmine 
Bonaparte,  daughter  of  the  late  ex-king  Jerome  by  the 
Princess  Catharine  of  Wurtemburg,  and  cousin  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  was  B.  at  Trieste,  in  1820,  and 
married  at  Florence,  1841,  a  Russian  millionaire,  Prince 
Anatole  Demidoff.  This  union  proved  unhappy,  and 
in  1845  they  separated  by  mutual  consent,  her  husband 
being  compelled  by  the  Czar  to  allow  the  Princess  an 
annuity  of  *200,000  roubles.  From  1849  till  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Napoleon  III.,  Princess  M.  did  the  honors  of  the 
presidential  court,  and  on  the  reestablishment  of  the 
empire  was  comprised  among  the  members  of  the  French 
Imperial  family,  receiving  the  title  of  Imperial  High¬ 
ness.  The  Princess  is  a  clever  amateur  artist,  having  on 
several  occasions  exhibited  her  pictures  at  the  Salon  de 
Peinture.  She  is  also  eminent  as  a  patroness  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  as  the  friend  of  savans  and  men  of  letters 
generally,  her  salmis  being  the  focus  of  all  that  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  French  art  and  literature. 

Mati'co,  n.  (Bot.)  The  dried  leaves  of  Piper  augusti- 
folium .  a  shrub  of  the  order  Piperacex,  which  are  im¬ 
ported  from  Peru,  and  are  used  for  staunching  wounds. 
They  are  also  useful  as  an  aromatic  stimulant  in  mucous 
discharges  of  various  kinds. 

Mat  il  <la,  a  village  and  township  of  Upper  Canada,  abt. 

15  ni  N.N  E.  of  Prescott. 

Matilda  Furnace,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of 
Mi  thin  co. 

Mat i I'davillc,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of  Clarion 
co.,  on  the  Clarion  River,  a  few  in.  above  its  mouth. 
Matin,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  matutinux.]  Pertaining  or  having 
reference  to  the  morning;  used  in  the  morniner. 

“  I  waste  the  matin  lamp  ia  sighs  for  thee."  —  Pope. 

— n.  Morning. 

"  The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near." —  Shake. 

Mat  ilia.  ( ma-teena ,)  a  river  of  Costa  Rica,  Central 
America,  flowing  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  abt.  Lat.  10° 
N.,  Lou.  8°  *25'  YV.  There  is  a  village  of  the  same  name 
at  its  mouth. 

Matinee,  (muM-na',)  n  [Fr.,  from  martin.]  A  mid-day 
reception,  theatrical  performance,  or  musical  entertain¬ 
ment;  —  correlative  to  soiree 

Matines.  n.  pi.  [From  Matin,  7.1*.]  ( Eccl .)  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  earliest  of  the  canonical 
hours  of  prayer. 

Mat  lock,  a  village  of  England,  co.  of  Derby,  on  the 
Derwent,  16  m.  N.W.  of  Derby.  It  is  chiefly  noted  for 
its  romantic  scenery,  and  hot  springs.  P>p •  4.000. 
Ma'to-tv ros  so,  a  prov.  of  Brazil.  See  Matto-Grosso. 
Mat  nu  oh  in,  in  Net 0  Jersey,  a  village  of  Middlesex  co. 
Mat  rass,  n.  [Fr.  matras,  from  Lat.  mater  is.]  (Chem.) 
A  glass  vessel  formerly  used  in  the  chemical  laboratory, 
for  distilling  or  digestive  purposes;  it  was  generally 
egg-shaped  in  form,  and  sometimes  tapering  into  a 
conical  figure,  with  an  orifice  at  the  top  of  the  neck.  In 
modern  experiments  and  processes  it  has  been  super- 
seded  by  the  Cucurbit,  q.v. 

Mat'ress,  n.  An  unusual  spelling  of  Mattress,  7.  v. 
Matrica  ria,  n.  [From  Lat.  matrix,  womb. J  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  ord.  Astsracete.  The  species  M.  chamo- 
milla  bears  flowers  which  have  similar  properties  to 
those  of  the  true  chamomile  plant.  See  Arthemis. 
Mat' rice.  n.  See  Matrix. 

Mat'rieidal.  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  concerning,  matri¬ 
cide. 

Matricide,  (mcU'ri-xid^n.  [Lat.  matricidium — mater. 
and  credo,  to  kill.J  The  felonious  killing  or  murder  of 
a  mother.  —  One  who  feloniously  kills  his  mother. 
Matric  ulate,  v.  a.  [It  matricolure ,  to  matriculate, 
from  Lat.  matricula,  a  roll,  list,  or  catalogue,  from  mat¬ 
rix.  a  public  register.]  To  enter  or  admit  to  member¬ 
ship  in  a  body  corporate  or  society,  especially  in  a  col¬ 
lege  or  university,  by  inscribing  the  name  in  a  register; 
to  enroll. 

_ n.  One  enrolled  in  a  register;  specifically,  one  who  is 
matriculated  to  the  membership  of  a  university  body; 
as,  “  the  matriculates  of  that  famous  university.” 

Arbuthnot 

Matriculation,  (  Id'shun.)  n.  [L.  Lat.  matriculatio.] 
Act  uf  matriculating ;  act  of  registering  or  enrolling  a 
name,  and  thus  admitting  to  membership. 
Matriiiio'nial,  a.  [Fr.;  It.  matrimnnialr..]  Matin; 
or  pertaining  to  matrimony  or  marriage;  connubial 
marital;  nuptial;  hymeneal;  ns,  matrimonial  duties, 
matrimonial  imbroglio,  matrimonial  felicity,  Ac. — 
Springing  from  marriage;  occasioned  by  marriage 
Mate i mo  il  ial ly ,  udv.  According  to  the  manner  or 
laws  of  matrimony. 

Matrimony.  '*•  [Lat.  matrimnnium,  from  mater,  a 
mother  ]  That  state  of  conjugal  union  in  which  women 
become  lawful  mothers;  marriage:  wedlock;  the  nup 
tial  state,  or  connubial  condition  ;  marital  tie. 

If  vine..  (Bot.)  A  climbing  plant  of  the  gen.  Lyaum. 
Ma  trix,  n.;  pi.  Matrices,  n.  [Lat.,  womb,  from  mater, 
mother.)  (Anal.)  The  mother’s  womb ;  the  cavity  in 
which  the  rectus  ,.f  an  animal  is  formed  and  nourished 
till  the  time  uf  parturition.  . 

— 1 Tint  which  form*,  generates,  or  modifies  anything. 

(Mech.)  A  mould:  the  cavity  in  which  anything  is 
formed,  and  which  gives  it  shape;  its,  the  matrix  ul  a 
type. 

(Min.)  Same  as  Gangue,  q.  v. 


(Osteology.)  The  productive  organ  of  the  teeth. 

Ma  tron,  n.  [Fr .matrone;  Lat.  matrona,  from  mater.) 
An  elderly  married  woman;  a  spinster  or  elderly  un¬ 
married  female ;  the  female  head  ol  a  hou.>ehold,  or 
lumily-circle. 

— In  a  hospital,  a  female  superintendent  or  nurse;  as,  the 
matron  of  an  asylum  for  the  blind. 

Ma't  ronage,  >1.  State,  quality,  or  condition  of  a  ma¬ 
tron. —  The  body  of  matrons  taken  collectively. 

Ma  t  1*011  al,  a.  *  [Lat.  matronalis.]  Pertaining,  or  hav¬ 
ing  reference,  to  a  matron  ;  suitable  to  a  married  woman 
or  to  an  elderly  female;  motherly;  sedate;  as,  “  ma¬ 
tronal  years.”  —  Bacon. 

Ma'tronlioori,  n.  State  or  condition  of  a  matron. 

Ma'trouize,  v.  a.  To  make  to  appear  matronly;  to 
render  matron-like. 

Ma  tronly,  a.  Advanced  in  years  ;  elderly  ;  as,  n  ma¬ 
tronly  woman.  —  Becoming  or  beseeming  a  matron; 
sedate;  grave;  motherly  ;  as,  a  matronly  deportment. 

Matrons',  n.  [ D.  matroos.)  (Mil.)  The  name  formerly 
given  to  an  artillery  soldier  next  in  rank  to  a  gunner; 
—  perhaps,  corresponding  witli  the  modern  bombardier. 

Matsiimai',  a  city  of  Japan,  on  the  island  ot  \  ezo,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  on  its  S.  coast;  Lat.  41°  30'  N., 
Lon.  140°  E. ;  pop.  60,000. 

Mat  tain  iiiisi  on'Us,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Lin¬ 
coln  co. ;  pop.  abt.  81. 

Mat 'tain  ore,  n.  [From  Sp.  matar ,  to  kill,  and  Moro , 
a  Moor.]  A  vault  or  cellar  underground  used  as  a  de¬ 
pository  for  grain. 

Mattapoi'sett,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Plymouth  co.,  on  Buzzard’s  Bay,  about  60  ui.  S.  by  E.  of 
Boston. 

Mattapo'ny,  in  Virginia ,  rises  in  Spottsylvania  co., 
and  flowing  S.E.  unites  with  the  Pauiunky  to  form  the 
York  River. 

Mat  la  wan',  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  of  Van  Bnren 
co..  abt.  156  in.  YY'.  of  Detroit. 

Matte,  (mat,)  n.  [Sp.  mate  ;  Ger.  matt,  dull,  dim  —  said 
of  metals.]  Crude  black  copper  reduced,  but  not  refiued 
from  sulphur,  &c.  —  Webster. 

Mat  tea  wail',  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Dutchess 
abt.  90  m.  S.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  abt.  8  000. 

Mat 'ten,  in  VP.  Virginia,  a  village  of  Kanawha  co.,  on 
the  Kanawha  River,  abt.  5  m.  above  Charleston. 

Mat  ter,  n.  [Fr.  matiere;  Lat.  materia,  from  mater,  a 
mother,  a  producing  cause,  origin,  source;  Icel.  mdttr, 
force,  power.]  The  substance  of  which  all  bodies  is  con¬ 
stituted;  that  of  which  anything  is  made,  formed,  or 
composed;  constituent  elements,  material  or  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  anything;  essential  nature;  embodiment. 
—  Body;  extended  substance;  that  which  is  visible  or 
tangible  to  the  perceptive  senses;  that  which  fills 
space,  and  of  which  the  macrocosm  of  nature,  and  all 
essential  bodies  consists. —  Purulent  humor  discharged 
from  living  animal  bodies:  substance  excreted  or  thrown 
out  in  a  boil,  tumor,  or  abscess;  pus;  as,  vaccine 
matter.  —  Subject ;  concern:  affair;  thing  treated;  busi¬ 
ness  in  hand. — That  which  employs  thought  or  dis¬ 
cussion,  or  excites  emotion  ;  theme;  subject  ol  argument, 
action,  consideration,  and  the  like  — Thing  of  moment 
or  consequence  ;  importance;  consequence  ;  significance; 
import;  — principally,  as  applying  in  the  phrases  no 
matter,  what  matter  t  Arc. 

“  When  Bishop  Berkeley  said  ‘  there  was  no  mailer,’ 

And  proved  it  —  ‘twas  no  matter  what  he  said."  —  Byron. 

— Cause  of  any  event  or  occurrence,  »s  of  any  disturbance, 
of  a  disease,  or  of  a  difficulty;  subject  of  complaint, 
suit,  debate,  or  demand;  trouble;  as,  what  is  the  matter  t 
“  Slender,  I  broke  your  head :  what  matter  have  you  against  n»e? 

Shake. 

— Space,  time,  or  quantity  indefinitely  computed. 

“  Away  he  goes  to  the  market-town,  a  matter  ot  five  miles.” 

L’  Estrange. 

(Printing.)  Copy;  written  manuscript  prepared  for  set¬ 
ting  up  in  type;  also,  type  set  up  preparatory  to  being 
used  in  printing;  as,  a  full  page  of  matter. 

(Physics.)  That  which  possesses  the  properties  whose 
existence  is  revealed  to  us  by  our  senses;  that  part  ot 
the  universe  which  is  neither  mind  nor  force:  —  sub¬ 
stance.  We  know  nothing  of  the  essential  or  intimate 
nature  of  matter,  and  are  only  acquainted  with  its  exist¬ 
ence  through  its  essential  properties,  which  are;  Divis¬ 
ibility,  Impenetrability,  Porosity,  Compressibility, 
q.v.\  to  which  may  be  added  Extension,  and  Figure, 
7  v.,  which  belong  also  to  space,  and  form  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  geometry.  The  contingent  properties  of  matter 
are  Mobility  and  Weight,  7.  v.  Matter  in  every  form  is 
capable  of  being  moved  from  one  place  to  another;  and 
every  substance  is  subject  to  the  attraction  of  gravita¬ 
tion.  But  motion  has  reference  to  space,  and  weight  to 
the  attraction  of  other  M.  The  above  are  the  general 
properties  of  M.,  upon  which  physical  investigations 
depend.  There  are,  however,  various  other  qualities 
belonging  to  particular  substances,  or  to  M.  in  partic¬ 
ular  states,  the  consideration  of  which  is  important  in 
mechanical  philosophy.  Among  these  the  principal  are 
El\sticity.  Fluidity.  II  ardness.  Rigidity.  Solidity,  7.  r. 

Dead-matter.  (Printing.)  Type  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion  into  case  after  printing.  —  Live-matter,  type  set  up, 
but  which  has.  us  yet,  not  been  printed  from.  —  Upon  the 
matter,  considering  the  whole;  taking  all  into  account; 
with  respect  to  the  main. 

«•  The  elder,  having  consumed  his  whole  fortune,  when  forced 
to  leave  the  title  to  his  younger  brother,  left  upon  the  matter  no¬ 
thing  to  support  it.’"  — Clarendon. 

— v.  n.  To  hear  significance  ;  to  import ;  —  generally  w i H 1 
it,  this,  that,  what ,  or  not ;  as,  what  matters  it?  —  To 
generate  pus  or  matter  by  supnuration. 

Matterhorn  01  Mont  Cervin.  See Okrvin  (Mont). 
Mal'ter-ol-i'act,  n.  A  real  or  actual  existence  or 


event,  in  contradistinction  from  anything  imagined  or 
supposed;  a  palpable  occurrence;  a  veritable  cause  or 
occasion. 

— a.  Abiding  by  facts ;  unimaginative;  indisposed  to  de¬ 
viate  from  realities;  dry;  hard;  and,  often,  prosaic;  as, 
a  matter-of-fact  person. 

Mat'tery,  a  Purulent :  generating  pus  or  suppurated 
matter  ;*as,  a  “  mattery  cough.”  —  Harvey. 

Mat'teson,  or  Mat'tisoN.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of 
Cook  co.,  abt.  *28  m.  S.  by  W.of  Chicago; pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Mat'teson,  or  Mat'tis<»n,  in  Michigan, a  post-township 
of  Branch  co. ;  j>op.  abt.  1,600. 

Mat'teson,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Shawana  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  300. 

—  A  township  of  Waupacca  co. ;  pop.  abt.  *200. 

Mat'thew  Caiilaciizeniis,  (A an  ta-ku-se'nus,)  the 
son  of  John,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  his  associ¬ 
ate  in  the  empire  in  1354.  John  abdicated  the  throne 
some  time  after,  on  which  Matthew  remained  emperor, 
with  John  Paheologus.  These  princes  at  length  dis¬ 
agreed,  and  had  recourse  to  arms.  A  battle  was  (ought 
between  them  in  Thrace,  and  Matthew  being  taken 
prisoner,  was  compelled  to  renounce  the  throne  to  his 
rival.  He  then  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Mount 
Athos,  where  he  composed  commentaries  on  the  Song 
of  Solomon. 

Mat'thew,  (Gospel  of  St.)  The  first  in  order  of 
the  four  Gospels  of  the  New  Testament,  and  generally 
believed  to  have  been  first  also  in  point  of  time;  but 
the  exact  date  is  unknown  Opinion  is  divided  as  to 
whether  this  Gospel  was  originally  written  in  Greek  or 
Hebrew,  or  whether  Matthew  did  not  write  it  in  both 
languages.  On  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  ol  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel  we  have  the  most  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dences,  though  there  have  not  been  wanting  critics  to 
call  them  in  question.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  as 
compared  with  the  other  Gospels,  is  characterized  by 
the  clearness  and  particularity  with  which  many  of  our 
Saviour's  discourses  and  moral  instructions  are  related  ; 
as  in  the  Sermon  ou  the  Mount,  &c.  In  general, it  may 
he  said  that  the  narration  of  our  Lord's  actions  is  com¬ 
monly  made  subservient  to  his  instructions,  which  are 
introduced.  The  style  is  everywhere  plain  and  per¬ 
spicuous.  This  Gospel  was  evidently  primarily  written 
for  Christians  of  Jewish  descent  in  Palestine.  Every 
circumstance  is  carefully  pointed  out  which  might  tend 
to  strengthen  the  faith  of  that  people,  and  every  un¬ 
necessary  expression  is  avoided  that  might  tend  to  ob¬ 
struct  it.  Everywhere  there  is  kept  in  view  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  twofold  title  of  the  first  verse,  “son  of 
David,”  “son  of  Abraham.”  This  Gospel  consists  of  four 
parts  :  —  1.  On  the  infancy  of  Jesus  Christ  (i.  ii.)  ;  2.  the 
discourses  and  actions  ot  John  (he  Baptist  preparatory 
to  our  Saviour’s  commencing  his  public  ministry  ( i i i.— 
jv.  11);  3.  the  discourses  and  actions  of  Christ  in  Galilee, 
by  which  he  demonstrated  that  he  was  the  Messiah  (iv. 
12-xx.  16);  4.  containing  the  transactions  relative  to 
the  passion  and  resurrection  of  Christ  (xx.  17-xxviii.). 
Mat'tliew,(St.,)  or  Levi,  the  son  of  Alphams,  an  apostle 
ot  Jesus  Christ,  before  which  he  had  been  a  publican  (1.  e. 
a  tax-gatherer,  or  receiver  of  tribute).  His  gospel  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  a.  d.  64.  Matthew  is  said  to 
have  been  put  to  death  in  Partbia.  where,  and  in  Persia, 
he  had  propagated  Christianity  with  zeal  and  success. 
Matthews,  (math’uz,)  in  Virginia,  an  E.  co.,  bordering 
on  Chesapeake  Bay;  area ,  abt.  90  sq.  in.  Hirers.  Pian- 
katank  River,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface ,  level ; 
soil,  not  very  fertile.  Cap.  Matthews.  Pop.  abt.  7,091. 
— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Matthews  co.,  abt.  70  ui.  E.  of 
Richmond. 

Mattli'ewsville,  in  IP.  Virginia ,  a  village  of  Poca¬ 
hontas  co.,  abt.  150  111.  S.S.E.  of  YY  heeling. 

Matthias,  ( mttth-thi'as .)  (Script.)  One  of  the  seventy 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  who  was  chosen  by  lot,  in 
preference  to  Joseph  Barsabas,  into  the  number  of  the 
apostles,  to  supply  the  deficiency  caused  by  the  treach¬ 
ery  and  suicide  of  Judas  (Acts  i.  23-26).  Nothing  is 
known  ot  bis  subsequent  career. 

Mat  thias,  emperor  of  Germany,  son  of  Maximilian 

II. ,  B.  in  1557.  At  the  age  of  21  be  was  sent  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Rudolph  II.  to  take  the  government  of  the  Low 
Countries,  then  in  revolt  against  Spain,  but  he  was  un¬ 
equal  to  the  task,  and  in  a  few  years  returned.  In  1592 
he  commanded  the  army  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary, 
and  three  years  later  became  heir  presumptive  by  the 
death  of  his  brother  Ernest.  He  was  elected  king  of 
Hungary  in  1607,  king  of  Bohemia  in  1611,  and  on  the 
death  of  Rudolph  in  the  following  year  lie  was  chosen 
emperor,  lie  resigned  the  crown  of  Bohemia  to  his 
cousin  Ferdinand  in  1617,  and  the  persecution  ot  the 
Protestants  in  that  country  by  the  latter  occasioned  the 
Thirty  Years’  War.  M.  died  broken  down  by  the  sense 
of  the  calamities  impending  over  his  dominions,  1619. 

Mat'tliias  Cor'vi  mis,  ca  lied  t  lie  Great,  king  of  II 110- 
gary  and  Bohemia,  b.  i4  3.  was  the  son  of  John  Hun- 
niades.  The  enemies  of  his  father  confined  him  in  prison 
in  Bohemia :  hut,  on  regaining  his  liberty,  lie  was  elected 
king  of  Hungary,  in  1468,  when  only  15  years  of  age. 
His  election,  however,  was  opposed  by  many  of  the 
1 1  ungarinn  magnates.  "  ho  offered  tin-  crown  to  Frederick 

III.  The  Turks,  profiting  by  these  divisions,  invad'd 
the  country,  but  were  expelled  by  Matthias,  who  com¬ 
pelled  Frederick  to  yield  to  him  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen, 
of  which  he  had  obtained  possession.  The  war  was  after¬ 
wards  renewed,  and  Matthias,  overrunning  Austria,  took 
Vienna  and  Neustadt;  on  which  the  emperor  was  obliged 
to  make  a  peace,  in  1487.  Matthias  reformed  many 
abuses,  particularly  with  respect  to  duels  and  lawsuits, 
and  was  preparing  an  expedition  against  the  Turks, 
when  he  died  of  an  apoplexy,  in  1490. 

Mattliiola,  n.  (But.)  The  Stock,  or  Stock-gilly 
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flowers,  a  gen.  of  plants,  order  Brassiacese ,  having  cylin- 1 
drical  or  compressed  pods,  and  a  stigma  consisting  of  two 
upright  appresSed  plates,  the  outer  side  of  which  often 
rises  into  a  knob  or  horn.  The  species  are  herbaceous, 
or  half-shrubby,  natives  of  south  Europe,  most  of  them 
thickly  clothed  with  white  or  grayish  stellate  hairs; 
the  flowers  in  racemes,  and  generally  beautiful  and 
fragrant.  The  Ten -weeks’  Stock,  M.  animus  ;  the  Pur¬ 
ple  .1  uly-flower,  M.  incanus :  the  Window  July-flower, 

M.  fenestralis ;  and  the  Grecian  Stock,  M.  Gnxcus ,  are 
cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

Itlat'ting,  n.  A  texture  composed  of  rushes,  flags, 
grass,  straw,  Ac.,  used  in  packing  various  articles,  and 
also  for  covering  the  floors  of  houses ;  also,  the  materials 
used  in  the  weaving  of  mats;  as,  India  matting.  —  A 
decorative  margin  of  thin  beaten  brass,  fixed  between 
the  plate  and  glass  of  a  daguerrotype  picture,  as  a  pre¬ 
ventative  against  damage. 

Mattituck/,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Suffolk  co., 
about  8  m.  E.  of  New  York  City. 

M  at'toek,  n.  [A.  S.  mattuc;  Ir.  madug;  W.  matng ; 
Gael,  madug, n  pickaxe.]  An  implement  for  penetrating 
the  earth  ;  a  kind  of  pickaxe,  having  one  end  flat,  after 
the  form  of  an  adze. 

Mat'to-<*i*os'M<>,  or  Mato-Grosso,  (“great  or  dense  for¬ 
est,”)  the  most  W.,  and  after  Para,  the  largest  prov.  of 
Brazil.  It  adjoins  Bolivia  on  the  W.  and  Paraguay  on 
the  S.,  and  lies  mostly  between  Lat.  7°  and  22°  S.,  and 
Lon.  51°  and  65°  W.  Area,  about  673,526  sq.  m.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Paraguay,  the  Guapore,  the  Tapo- 
jos,  and  the  Cuyaba,  besides  numerous  less  important 
streams,  ami  many  lakes.  The  surface  is  comprised  of 
every  variety,  from  the  highest  mountains  to  extensive 
tracts  of  swamp-lands  —  the  former  prevailing  in  the 

N. W.  and  the  latter  in  the  S.,  while  the  N.E.  is  compara¬ 
tively  level,  and  adapted  to  agriculture.  The  soil  is  al¬ 
most  uniformly  fertile,  though  a  comparatively  small 
portion  is  under  cultivation.  Min.  Gobi  is  found  in 
every  part  of  this  prov.,  and  iron  is  abundant.  Diamonds 
are  also  found,  and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  a  large 
item  in  the  revenue  of  the  govt.  Cap.  Cuyaba.  Pop. 
about  145.000. 

Mat/to  -  Gros  so,  or  Villa-Bella,  a  city  of  Brazil,  in 
the  above  prov.,  on  the  Guapore  River,  about  300  m.  W. 
of  Cuyaba. 

Mat'tol<%  in  California,  a  township  of  Humboldt  co. ; 
pop.  about  282. 

Mat/tole  River,  in  California,  flows  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  from  Humboldt  co. 

Mat'toou,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Coles  co.,  abt.  173  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Chicago;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  about  1,965. 

Mat 'tress,  (sometimes  written  Matrbss,)  n.  [W.  mat- 
ras;  Ger.  matratze.  See  Mat.]  A  kind  of  mat,  made 
smooth  to  form  a  couch ;  a  quilted  bed;  a  bed  stuffed 
with  hair,  moss,  or  other  floccose  material,  and  quilted. 

Matu'raut,  n.  [From  Lat.  maturare.)  (Med.)  A  medi¬ 
cine  or  liniment  to  superinduce  suppuration. 

Matu'rate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  maturare.]  To  bring  to  matur¬ 
ity;  to  cause  to  ripen;  as,  to  maturate  a  plant.  —  To 
bring  to  a  state  of  complete  suppuration,  as  an  abscess, Ac. 

— v.n.  To  suppurate  completely. 

Matura  tion.;/.  [L.  Lat.  maturatio.  See  Mature.] 
Act  or  process  of  ripening  or  coming  to  maturity  ;  as, 
the  maturation  of  fruits. 

( Surg .)  The  period  at  which  an  abscess  is  ripening,  or 
progressing  to  maturity;  or  the  time  when  it  will  be  fit 
to  open,  and  allow  the  escape  of  the  purulent  matter  or 
pus. 

Matura'ti ve,  a.  [Fr.  maturatif]  Ripening;  con¬ 
ducive  to  ripeness  or  maturity.  —  Conducive  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  matter  in  an  abscess. 

— n.  (Med)  A  maturant;  a  medicine  or  application  to 
promote  suppuration. 

Mature',  a.  [bat.  maturus.]  Perfected  by  time  or 
natural  growth;  ripe;  brought  to  perfection;  full- 
grown. 

“A  man  of  learning  and  virtue,  mat  ure  in  year*  and  experience." 

Addison. 

— Brought  to  a  state  of  maturity ;  thoroughly  digested  ; 
completed  ;  fit  for  execution  ;  ready  ;  as,  a  mature  pro¬ 
ject. —  Come  to  suppuration,  as  an  abscess  or  tumor. 

— v.  a.  [  Lat.  maturo,  from  mat wrws.]  To  ripen  ;  to  hasten 
to  a  perfect  state ;  to  promote  the  ripeness  of ;  to  ad¬ 
vance  toward  perfection. — To  bring  into  a  state  of  ready 
application  for  a  special  use. 

— v.  n.  To  advance  toward  ripeness  or  perfection ;  to 
become  ripe  or  perfect;  as,  the  judgment  matures  by 
experience,  wine  matures  by  keeping.  —  To  become  due  ; 
as,  a  promissory  note  or  bill  of  exchange. 

Maturely,  adv.  In  a  mature  manner;  ripely;  per¬ 
fectly  ;  completely.  —  Early ;  soon.  —  (A  Latinisni,  rarely 
used.) 

Maturc'uess.  n.  Same  as  Maturity,  q.  v. 

Matures'ceut,  a.  [Lat.  maturescens. J  Advancing  to 
maturity. 

Mat u rill,  (ma-too-reen',)  in  Venezuela,  a  N.E.  dept., 
comprising  the  provs.  of  Barcelona,  Cum  ana,  and  Mar¬ 
garita.  Cap.  Cumana.  Pop.  130,000. 

— A  town,  near  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  Lat.  9°  30'  N.,  Lon.  62° 
50'  W. 

Matur  ing,  a.  Approaching  to  maturity;  as ,  maturing 
fruits,  maturing  bills. 

Maturity,  Mature'nes*,  n.  [Lat.  maturitas.] 
State  of  being  mature  ;  ripeness;  state  of  perfection  or 
completeness;  as,  the  maturity  of  age  or  wisdom,  ma¬ 
turity  of  wine  or  fruits,  maturity  of  a  scheme,  Ac. —  A 
becoming  due;  time  of  arrival  of  a  specified  time  for 
payment;  as,  three  days  are  allowed  beyond  the  time  of 
maturity  of  a  bill  of  exchange. 

Matutinal,  Matu'tiuc,  a.  [Lat.  matalmu*.]  Be- 


I  longing  or  having  reference  to  the  morning;  early  ;  as, 
breakfast  is  the  matutinal  meal. 

Mat'y,  n.  In  Iliudostan,  a  native  domestic. 

Mau'ban,  a  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Luzon,  one  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  lying  to  the  S.E.  of  Mauila;  pop. 
6,0u0. 

Mauheiige,  (mo'be(r)ge,)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Nord, 
on  the  Sam b re,  13  in.  from  Mons.  Manuf.  Firearms, 
and  iron  and  steel  goods.  Pop.  8,000. 

Mam'll  Chuuk,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  thriving  town, 
cap.  of  Carbon  co.,  on  the  Lehigh  River,  abt.  100  m. 
N.E.  of  Harrisburg.  It  is  situated  in  a  rugged,  moun¬ 
tainous  region,  abounding  in  coal  and  iron.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  carry  on  an  active  trade,  particularly  in  coal  and| 
lumber.  Pop.  abt.  6,000. 

MaucR'port,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Harrison 
co.,  abt.  135  m.  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

Maml,  n.  In  Scotland,  a  gray,  striped,  tartan  plaid. 

Maudlin,  a.  [Corrupted  from  Magdalen,  who  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  painters  with  eyes  red  and  swollen  with 
weeping.]  Disposed  to  shed  tears  from  the  effects  of 
intoxication;  crying  drunk;  fuddled;  sentimentally 
stupid. 

“  Maudlin  eloquence  of  trickling  eyes.”—  Roscommon. 

— Sickly  sentimental ;  rhapsodical ;  sillily  lugubrious. 

*•  A  maudlin  poetess,  a  rhyming  peer."  —  Pope. 

Milii  src.  Msm'ger,  adv.  or  prep.  [Fr.  mulgrt  — 
mat.  ill,  and  gre,  will.]  In  spite  of;  in  opposition  to; 
notwithstanding;  —  used  only  in  burlesque. 

M  au  li  i  II.  n.  Same  as  Malkin,  q.  v. 

Maul,  n.  A  heavy  wooden  mallet.  See  Mall. 

Maul,  v.  a.  [Fr.  mailler ;  Sp.  majar ;  It.  mugliare,  from 
Lat.  malleus ,  a  hammer  ]  To  beat  or  bruise  with  a 
maul,  or  with  a  heavy  stick  or  cudgel;  hence,  to  wound 
in  a  coarse  or  brutal  manner;  as,  to  maul  an  adversary. 
—  To  damage  or  deform  to  a  serious  extent ;  to  greatly 
harm  or  deteriorate. 

Maule,  ( mow'la ,)  in  Chili,  a  river  flowing  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  abt.  100  m.  N.E.  of  Concepcion. 

—  AS.  prov.  b.  N.  by  Talca,  and  S.  byNuble  and  Concep¬ 
cion.  Area,  8,100  sq.  m.;  cap.  Cauquenes  ;  pop.  211,567. 

Mauling',  n.  A  sound,  vigorous  eudgelling,  or  a  bruis¬ 
ing  with  the  fist ;  as,  to  give  a  felloiv  a  mauling. 

Maiil'inain.  or  Moiil'mein,  a  seaport-town  of 
India  beyond  the  Ganges,  cap.  of  the  British  prov. 
of  Martaban,  on  the  S.E.  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Salween,  opposite  the  Burmese  town  of 
Martaban,  28  hi.  N.E.  of  Amherst ;  Lat.  16°  30'  N.,  Lon. 
97°  43'  E.  Pop.  20,000. 

Maul'-stick,  ft.  (Painting.)  Same  as  Mahl-stick,  q.  v. 

Maumee,  ( maw-mee', )  n  river  formed  by  the  junction 
of  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Joseph’s  rivers,  at  Fort  Wayne,  iu 
Allen  co.,  Indiana,  and  flowing  N.E.  into  Ohio,  enters 
Maumee  Bay  of  Lake  Erie,  abt.  4  m.  below  Toledo. 

Maumee',  iu  Indiana,  a  township  of  Allen  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  164. 

Maumee' City,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Lucas  co., 
on  the  Maumee  River,  abt.  8  iu.  S.W.  of  Toledo;  pop. 
abt.  691. 

Mauucli,  (mSnsh,)  Manche,  n.  (Tier.)  A  sleeve. 

Maiineh,  v.  a.  Old  spelling  of  Munch,  q.  v. 

Man  ml.  n.  [A.  S.  mand ;  1).  mande.]  In  Scotland,  a 
hand-basket. 

— [From  Hind,  man.')  A  weight  used  in  the  East  Indies, 
varying  in  quantity ;  the  M.  of  Bengal  (containing  40 
seers)  is  equal  to  2,054  lbs  avoirdupois;  that  of  Bombay, 
=28  lbs. ;  of  Madras,  25  lbs.  20  M.,  also,  form  1  candy , 
equivalent  to  24'3  bushels  Eng. 

Maun'riy  Thursday,  n.  [Said  to  be  a  corruption 
of  Lat.  mandati  (dies  mandati ,  day  of  the  command¬ 
ment),  in  allusion  to  the  commandment  which  Christ 
gave  on  this  day,  alter  washing  his  disciples’  feet,  to  love 
one  another.  Others  suppose  that  the  name  is  from  the 
maunds,  or  baskets  of  gifts,  which  Christians  were  in 
the  habit  of  presenting  to  each  other  on  this  day,  in 
token  of  mutual  affection.]  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The  Thursday 
in  Passion-week,  or  next  before  Good  Friday,  on  which  it 
was  customary  for  sovereigns,  bishops,  Ac.,  to  wash  the 
feet  of  twelve  poor  persons,  which  act  was  followed  by 
a  distribution  of  doles.  In  England,  and  down  to  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  reign,  it  was  usual  for  the  sovereign’to  wash  and 
kiss  as  many  feet  of  old  women  and  men  as  he  or  she 
was  years  old.  It  is  still  customary  in  many  countries 
to  distribute  alms  to  the  poor  on  that  day. 

Maun'rier,  v.  n.  [From  Fr.  mendier,  to  supplicate 
alms.  See  Mendicant.]  To  mumble;  to  murmur;  to 
beg  in  a  whining,  muttering  manner. —  To  talk  incoher¬ 
ently  or  irrationally;  to  speak  loosely,  or  in  a  wandering 
manner. 

Maun  rierer,  n.  A  murmurer;  a  grumbler;  an  idle, 
incoherent  prater. 

Maund'eriiig,  n.  Rambling,  discursive,  incoherent 
talk. 

Maun'dril,  n..  (Mining.)  A  bi-shanked  pick,  used  in 
the  coal  measures. 

Maur.  (Con  "relation  of  St.)  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A 
learned  body  of  religious  of  the  Benedictine  order;  so 
called  from  a  village  near  Paris,  where  they  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  1618.  On  the  request  of  Louis  XIII.,  Gregory 
XV.  gave  this  order  his  approval  by  an  apostolical  brief, 
1621 ;  and  it  obtained  new  privileges  from  Urban  VIII , 
1627.  The  fame  of  this  body  attracted  the  attention  of 
many  other  religious  orders,  several  of  which  were  in¬ 
duced  to  submit  to  its  rules;  and  at  last  it  numbered 
upwards  of  100  religious  houses.  The  literary  world  owes 
to  them  a  series  of  very  valuable  editions  of  ancient 
Greek  authors,  chiefly  Fathers,  during  the  17th  century. 
Broken  up  liy  the  French  revolution,  the  congregation 
attempted  unsuccessfully  its  re-establishment  in  1815. 

Mail  r,  (St.,)  an  abbot  of  Ghauseuil,  in  Anjou,  and  a 
disciple  of  St.  Benedict.  D.  584. 
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Manrepan.  Jean  Frederic  Philippeaux,  Count  d«, 
(mor'pa,)  a  French  statesman,  b.  1701.  flourished  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.  from  1715  to  1749,  when  he  was 
banished  by  the  intrigues  of  Madame  de  Pompadour. 
He  was  recalled  to  the  ministry  by  Louis  XVI.,  in  1774, 
and  it  was  by  his  advice  that  tin*  French  government 
took  part  against  England  iu  our  War  of  Independence. 
D.  1781. 

MaiirepaN,  (mo’re-pa,)  in  Louisiana, a  lake  surrounded 
by  Livingston,  Ascension,  St.  James,  and  St.  John 
Baptist  parishes.  It  receives  the  Amite  River,  and  com¬ 
municates  with  Lake  Poutchartrain  by  a  channel  abt.  3 
miles  long. 

Mtitiresijue',  a.  and  n.  Same  as  Moresque,  q.  v. 

Maurice,  ( nuiv/ris ,)  John  Frederick  Denison,  m.a.,  an 
eminent  English  theologian  and  divine, B.  1805, and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  In  1846  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Professor  of  Theology  in  King’s  College,  London, 
where  lie  distinguished  himself  by  the  breadth  and  Cath¬ 
olicism  ofhis  religious  views.  Besides  being  for  sometime 
editor  of  the  “  Athenaeum,”  M.  is  author  of  Lectures  on 
the  Apocalypse,  or  Book  of  Revelation  (1861);  Claims  of 
the  Bible  and  of  Science  (1861);  The  Commandments  as 
Instruments  of  National  Reform ,  Ac.  In  1866,  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Cambridge 
University. 

Mau'rice  of  Xas'sau,  Prince  of  Orange,  one  of  the 

most  famous  generals  of  modern  times,  was  the  youngest 
son,  by  his  second  marriage,  of  William  I  ,  Prince  of 
Orange,  B.  at  Dillenhurg,  1567, and  was  studying  at  Ley¬ 
den,  1584,  when  li is  father  was  assassinated.  The  provs. 
of  Holland  and  Zealand,  and,  soon  after,  Utrecht,  im¬ 
mediately  elected  the  young  prince  stadtholder;  and  3 
years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  captain-general  of 
the  United  Provinces.  Ilis  task  was  to  conquer  the 
Spaniards,  and  recover  from  them  the  large  portion  they 
still  occupied  of  the  Low  Countries.  Previous  to  the 
truce  of  12  years, concluded  in  1609, about  40  towns  and 
several  fortresses  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  Mis  life  was 
an  almost  unbroken  series  of  battles,  sieges,  and  vic¬ 
tories.  He  had  foes  worthy  of  him  in  the  celebrated 
Duke  of  Parma,  and  the  Italian  general  Spinola.  Like 
Montecuculi,  he  possessed  the  rare  art  of  conducting  a 
march  and  pitching  a  camp ;  like  Van  ban,  the  genius  of 
fortification  and  defence;  like  Eugene,  the  skill  to  sup¬ 
port  the  most  numerous  armies  in  the  most  unproduc¬ 
tive  and  exhausted  country  ;  like  Conde,  that  unerring 
coup  d ’  ceil  which  determines  the  issue  of  a  battle;  like 
Charles  XII.,  the  power  of  rendering  the  troops  insensi¬ 
ble  to  cold,  hunger,  and  sufferings;  like  Turenne,  that 
of  sparing  human  life.  In  the  opinion  of  Tolard,  M. 
was  the  greatest  infantry  general  that  had  existed  since 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  moral  qualities  of  M. 
were  not  worthy  of  his  renown  as  a  soldier;  and  most 
of  all  is  his  name  stained  by  his  base  treatment  of  the 
noble  old  Pensionary,  Barneveldt,  who  saw  and  fearlessly 
opposed  his  selfish  aims.  M.  also  took  part  iu  the  war 
in  1621,  and  d.  in  1625.  He  was  succeeded  by  liis  brother, 
Frederick  Henry. 

Mau'rice  oiSax'ony.  See  Saxe,  (Marshal  ) 

Mau'rieo.  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Decatur  co.,  abt.  50 
m.  W.N.W.  of  Cincinnati. 

Mau'rice  (or  Prince  Maurice)  River,  in  New  Jersey, 
flows  into  Delaware  Bay  from  Cumberland  co. 

— A  township  of  Cumberland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,000, 

Maurice,  (St.)  (Her.)  This  military  order,  estab¬ 
lished  in  Savoy  in  1434.  by  Duke  Amadeus  VIII.,  was 
renewed  by  Emanuel  Philibert,  and  joined  to  that  of 
St.  Lazarus  in  1572.  It  was  reorganized  and  extended 
to  civilians  in  1816. 

Mau'ricetown.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Cum¬ 
berland  co.,  abt.  36  m.  S.E.  of  Salem. 

Mau'ricius.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  b.  in  Cappa¬ 
docia,  a  n.  539.  He  rendered  great  services  to  the  em¬ 
pire  under  Justin  and  Tiberius,  especially  in  his  four 
campaigns  in  Persia,  578-581 ;  and  on  his  return  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  in  582.  was  declared  Ciesar,  and  soon  after 
crowned  emperor,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Tiberius. 
Ilis  reign  of  20  years  was  occupied  almost  constantly 
with  wars  ;  —  wars  with  the  Persians,  terminated  by  the 
defeat  of  Bahrain,  and  the  restoration  of  Cbosroes  in 
591  ;  and  wars  with  the  Avars,  which  lasted  from  592- 
599.  These  were,  however,  mostly  carried  on  by  bis 
generals.  In  599  Comentiolis  was  defeated,  ami  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  his  troops  captured  by  the  Avars, 
who,  on  the  refusal  of  M.  to  ransom  them,  put  them  all 
to  death.  In  602  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  army  on  the 
Danube.  Phocas  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  M.,  with 
his  five  sons,  was  murdered  at  Chalcedon.  Three  years 
later  his  wife  and  daughters  were  put  to  death  by  Phocas. 

Maurita  nia,  (Am.  Hist.,)  a  country  or  kingdom  of 
Northern  Africa,  embracing  nearly  all  the  points  now 
known  ns  Fez,  with  part  of  Algeria  and  Morocco.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  tin*  Mediterranean  ;  south,  by 
Getulia  or  Libya;  east,  by  Nuniidia;  and  west,  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was  divided  by  Claudius  into  two 
provinces,  Mauritania  Cajsariensis  and  Mauritania  Tin- 
gitana.  That  the  country  was  originally  inhabited  by  a 
people  from  Phoenicia,  is  borne  out  by  a  passage  in  the 
writings  of  Procopius,  a  Greek  historian  of  the  6th 
century,  who  says  that  in  liis  time  there  were  standing 
two  white  pillars,  bearing  the  following  inscription  in 
the  Phoenician  characters: — “We  are  the  Canamiites 
who  fled  from  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun.  that  notorious 
robber.”  The  early  history  of  Mauritania  has  afforded 
abundant  material  for  Greek  and  Roman  mythological 
tables.  Neptune.  Atlas,  and  Antaeus  were  some  of  their 
earlier  kings.  From  the  defeat  of  the  last  named 
monarch, little  is  known  of  Mauritania,  till  it  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  who  doubtless  succeeded 
the  Carthaginians  as  masters  of  the  country.  M.  was 
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subdued  by  the  Mohammedun  Arabs  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  7 tli  century. 

HI  mi  rtf  i  us,  ( mn  w-rlsh'yus ,)  or  the  Islo  of  France, 
an  island  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  situate  bet.  Lat.  19°  68'  and 
20°  32'  8.,  Lon.  57°  17'  and  57°  46'  E.,  75  m.  N.K.  of  the  Isle 
of  Bourbon,  and  500  in.  K.  of  Madagascar.  It  is  66  in. 
lung  from  N.E.  to  S.W. ;  breadth  varying  from  18  to  27  m. 
Ar*a,  676  sq.  ni.  The  surface  consists  of  rugged  and 
irregular  mountains,  rising  usually  into  points  or  pin¬ 
nacles,  and  well  wooded.  The  soil,  in  many  parts,  is 
exceedingly  rich.  The  whole  coast  is  surrounded  by 
coral  reefs,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  openings, 
through  which  vessels  can  approach  the  shore,  and  at 
these  points  military  posts  have  been  established.  The 
climate  is  remarkably  fine,  the  thermometer  ranging 
from  76°  to  90°,  and  in  the  elevated  districts  about 
8°  lower.  Prod.  Principally  sugar,  a  large  amount  of 
which  is  annually  exported  to  England,  France,  and 
Australia.  It  also  produces  wheat,  maize,  and  yams 
Besides  sugar,  the  principal  exports  are  ebony,  tortoise 
shell.  &c.  The  chief  towns  are,  Port  Louis,  the  cap., 
and  Grande  Port  or  Mahebourg,  the  S.  port,  the  latter 
difficult  of  access.  Pop.  340,664.  —  At  was  discovered  by 
the  Portuguese,  in  1505.  The  Spaniards  called  it  Cerne, 


Fig.  1740.  —  mode  of  travelling  in  Mauritius. 

and  in  1598  it  was  seized  by  the  Dutch,  who  named  it 
Mauritius,  in  honor  of  their  stadtholder,  Maurice;  hut 
they  formed  no  settlement  till  1644.  They  abandoned 
the  colony  in  1712,  and  it  was  neglected  until  the 
French  formed  a  settlement  in  1715.  and  took  possession 
of  the  island  in  1721.  It  was  captured  by  the  English 
in  1810,  ami  has  remained  in  their  possession  ever  since. 
M.  has  been  made  interesting  as  the  scene  of  the  tale  of 
Paul  and  Virginia, ,  by  Beruardin  de  St.  Pierre. 


Fig.  1741. 

THE  CHIEF  MOHAMMEDAN  MOSQUE  AT  PORT  L0UI8. 

Mau'rv.  Matthew  Fontaine,  a  distinguished 

American  naval  officer,  astronomer,  and  hydrographer, 
B  in  Spottsvlvania,  Va„  in  1806.  In  1825,  entering  the 
naVy  as  midshipman,  M.  was  appointed  to  the  Brandi/ 
win'r,  then  fittingout  in  Washington  to  convey  La  Fayette 
to  France.  Returning  in  that  vessel  to  the  U.  States,  ill 
the  spring  of  1826,  lie  again  sailed  in  her  to  the  Pacific, 
where  lie  joined  the  Vincrnnrs ,  sloop-ol-war,  and  having 
circumnavigated  the  globe,  returned  to  Ills  native  land 
after  an  absence  of  about  four  years.  After  passing  Ins 
examination,  M.  was  ordered  to  the  Pacific  station  as 
master  of  the  b'nlmmdh.  He  commenced  his  work  on 

navigation  while  serving  in  the  rinemtua,  and  completed 

It  in  the  frig  ite  Pntnniac,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
as  acting-lieutenant  when  the  FxLvmnth.  was  about  to 
return  to  the  U.  States.  On  ids  arrival  home,  lie  was 
regularly  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  and  received  the 
appointment  of  astronomer  to  the  South  Sea  hxplming 
Expedition,  under  Com.  Ap-Catesby  Jones;  on  whose 
retirement  from  the  command  ol  the  expedition,  A/. 


withdrew  also  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  depot 
of  charts  and  instruments,  which  has  served  as  a  nucleus 
for  the  National  Observatory  and  Uydrograph  Office  of 
the  U.  States,  of  both  of  which  he  became  the  sup’t.  Mis 
labors  in  organizing  the  Observatory,  as  well  as  his  in¬ 
vestigations  with  regard  to  the  winds  and  currents  of 
the  sea,  are  familiar  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  such 
subjects.  In  1854,  M.  visited  England,  where  he  drew 
public  attention  to  his  important  inquiry  into  the 
ocean  currents,  local  winds,  &c.,  in  illustration  of  which 
he  published  his  well-known  work,  Phe.  Physical,  geog¬ 
raphy  of  the  Sea ,  with  charts  and  diagrams,  which  has 
gone  through  many  editions,  and  also  been  translated 
into  many  foreign  languages.  The  king  of  Prussia  pre¬ 
sented  to  At.  a  gold  medal  tor  these  investigations, 
accompanied  with  one  of  the  gold  medals  struck 
in  honor  of  the  publication  of  Humboldt’s  Cosmos;  and 
the  emperor  of  Austria  bestowed  on  him  the  large  gold 
medal  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  “  as  a  recognition  of  his 
long  and  useful  labors.”  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War.  in  1861,  M.  gave  up  his  appointments,  and  em¬ 
braced  the  Confederate  cause.  D.  in  Va.,  Feb,  1, 1873. 
Mau'ry,  in  Tennessee,  a  S.W.  central  co;  area,  abt.  600 
sq.  miles.  Rivers.  Duck  Kiver,  and  numerous  smaller 
streams.  Surface ,  diversified;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap 
Columbia.  Pop.  in  1870,  36,289. 

Mausoleaei,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a  mauso¬ 
leum  ;  monumental. 

Mausoleum,  ( maw-so-le'um ,)  a  magnificent  tomb,  or 
stately  sepulchral  monument.  The  name  is  derived 
from  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  to  the  memory  of  whom 
his  queen,  Artemisia,  erected  a  splendid  monument  at 
Halicarnassus,  b. c.  353.  The  At.  is  described  by  Pliny. 
Its  site  was  discovered  at  Boodrooin,  in  1856,  by  Mr.  C.  1. 
Newton,  keeper  of  the  Greek  and  Homan  antiquities  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  extraordinary  statues  and 
sculptures  were  obtained  from  the  excavations  made 
under  his  direction. 

Mans'! on,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village,  rap.  of  Juneau 
co.,  about  68  m.  E.  of  La  Crosse;  pap.  about  1,500. 
Mautli'er.  Mawtli'er,  n  [Prov.  Eng.  burlesque 
rendering  of  mother .]  In  some  districts  ot  England,  an 
ironical  term  for  a  clumsy  wench,  or  awkward  girl. 
Mauvaise  (or  Mushkee)  River.  (mo-varz't)  in  B7s- 
consin,  enters  Lake  Superior  from  Ashland  co. 

Man vaiseterre,  (-fair',)  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of 
Morgan  co.;  pop.  about  2,600. 

Mauve, {mdv,)n.  [Fr,  from  Lat.  Mai.vv,  q.r.]  (Dyeing.) 

A  purple  dye  obtained  from  aniline  and  from  benzol, 

2  of  the  constituents  of  coal-tar.  This  coloring  matter 
was  discovered  in  1861  by  Mr.  Perkin,  and  is  made  by 
oxidizing  aniline  with  chromic  acid.  Heated  together, 
sulphate  of  aniline  and  bichromate  of  potash  yield  a 
precipitate  which  is  crude  mauve.  If  this  he  dissolved 
in  alcohol  and  the  solution  evaporated,  the  pure  dye  is 
obtained.  Silk  and  wool  readily  take  up  mauve  dye, 
while  cotton  and  calicoes  require  mordanting  with  tan¬ 
nin  or  a  basic  lead-salt. 

Mauvi'la,  in  Alabama ,  a  village  of  Mobile  co.,  abt.  13 
m.  N.W.  of  Mobile. 

Maver'ic,  in  Texas ,  a  S.W.  county,  adjoining  Mexico  : 
area ,  abt.  2,250  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Kio  Grande,  Nueces 
River,  and  several  smaller  streams.  Surface,  diversi¬ 
fied;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Eagle  Pass.  Pop.  abt.  1,400. 
Ma'vis,  n.  [Fr.  mauvis ;  L.  Lat.  malviscnm  ;  It.  nia- 
loigia,  from  Lat.  malis,  evil  ]  The  throstle  or  song- 
thrush  (Turdus  inusicus) ;  so-named  from  being  injuri¬ 
ous  to  ripe  grapes. 

Mavrocorila  to,  or  Manrocorda'tos,  Alexan¬ 
der,  Prince,  a  Greek  patriot  and  statesman,  b.  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  1787,  was  the  descendant  of  a  distinguished 
family,  several  members  of  which  officiated,  at  various 
periods,  as  hospodars  of  Moldavia  or  Wallachia.  A/.. 
whose  father  and  mother  became  victims  of  the  Mos¬ 
lems  of  Constantinople  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek 
revolution,  took  an  active  part  in  the  contest  lor  inde¬ 
pendence,  prepared  the  declaration  of  independence  and 
the  plan  of  a  provisional  government,  and  was  elected 
president  of  the  executive  body ;  and  being  appointed 
commander-in-chief,  undertook,  in  1822,  an  expedition  to 
Epirus,  which  ended  in  the  unsuccessful  battle  of  Peta  : 
but  he  delivered  the  Peloponnesus  by  his  hold  and  res¬ 
olute  defence  of  Missolonghi  (1823).  Notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  party  of  Colocotronis  with  Dimi- 
trios  and  Ypsilanti,  he  was  able  afterwards  to  render 
important  services  to  his  country  — as,  for  instance,  by 
the  heroic  defence  of  Navarino  and  Sphacteria;  but  his 
endeavor  to  promote  British  inlluence  made  him  at 
times  very  unpopular.  After  the  accession  of  King 
Otho.  he  was  at  various  times  a  cabinet  minister  and 
ambassador  at  different  courts.  D  1865. 

Maw,  n  [A.  S.  mug  a  ;  1).  moag ;  Ger.  magen ;  Dan. 
move;  Hind,  mia ;  probably  from  Sansk.  month,  to 
agitate.]  The  stomach,  especially  of  animals,  the 
paunch;  the  craw  of  fowls. —  Appetite;  propensity; 
inclination.  (R.) 

Mawk'ish,  a.  [Probably  from  maw  —  A  S.  maga.] 
Apt  to  cause  satiety  or  loathing;  tasteless;  insipid; 
nauseous. 

••  So  sweetly  mawkish,  and  so  smoothly  dull.  —  Pope. 

Ma wk'islily.  adv.  In  a  mawkish  or  insipid  way. 
Mawk 'tallness,  n.  Aptness  to  cause  or  induce  loath¬ 


ing- 

Mawks.  n.  [Scot,  manic ,  a  slattern. J  A  hoyden  ;  a  mg, 
gauche,  awkward,  badly-dressed  girl.  (Vulgar.) 
Mawk'y,  a.  Maggoty.  (An  English  provincialism.) 
Maw'- worm,  n.  A  hypocrite.  [Derived  from  a  cele¬ 
brated  character  in  BickerstaflPs  comedy,  T ie  Hypocrite. J 
Maxataw  ny,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  ot 
Berks  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,700.  _  , 

Maxentius,  Marcus  Aurelius  Valerius,  ( mdx-en - 
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she-us,)  a  Roman  emperor,  was  the  son  of  Maximianus 
Herculius,  and  declared  himself  emperor  in  306.  He 
was  opposed  by  Galerius  Maximianus,  who  was  defeated, 
and  slew  himself.  At.  then  marched  into  Africa,  where 
he  became  odious  by  his  cruelties.  Constantine  after¬ 
wards  defeated  him  in  Italy,  and  he  was  drowned  in 
crossing  the  Tiber,  in  312. 

Max'ey,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Oglethorpe  co, 
abt.  95  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Augusta. 

Max'fi<kl<l.  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Bremer  co.,  about  15  m.  N.E.  of  Cedar  Falls;  pop.  of 
township  475. 

Max.'fi^l(l,  in  Maine,  a  post- township  of  Penobscot  co.  I 
pop.  abt  250. 

Maxilla,  n.;  pi.  Maxil'ljs.  [Lat.  See  Maxillary.] 

( Anut .)  The  jaw.  The  upper  jaw  consists  of  the  two 
maxillary  hones,  the  largest,  with  the  exception  ot 
those  of  the  lower  jaw,  of  all  the  hones  in  the  face.  The 
superior,  or  upper  maxillary  bones,  assist  to  form  the 
orbit,  the  nose  and  the  check  being  attached  to  the 
nasal,  ethmoid,  lachrymal,  and  malar  bones,  and  articu¬ 
lating  with  the  zygomatic  process.  The  lower  jaw,  or 
inferior  maxillary  bones,  are  too  well  known  to  require 
any  description.  Each  jaw  is  furnished  with  a  row  ol: 
alveolar  processes,  or  cases  between  which  the  teeth 
project,  and  are,  in  a  measure,  supported ;  for  only  th« 
fangs  or  roots  of  the  teeth  are  embedded  in  the  sub* 
stance  of  either  jaw. 

(ZoVl.)  The  upper  jaw  in  rertebrata ;  and  one  of  the 
second  or  lower  pair  of  jaws  in  insects,  distinguished  by 
hearing  feelers. 

Maxi  liar.  Maxillary,  a.  [Lat.  maxillaris ,  from 
maxilla ,  the  jaw-bone,  the  jaw;  dim.  of  mala,  the 
cheek-bone,  the  jaw;  akin  to  mando,  to  chew ;  Sansk. 
mad,  to  grate,  to  grind.]  ( Anat .)  Belonging  to  the  jaw 
or  jaw-bone ;  as,  the  maxillary  hones. 

Maxi  Mi  form,  a.  [Lat.  maxilla ,  and  forma,  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  jaw  or  cheek-bone. 

Max  il'lipe<l,  n.  [Lat.  maxilla,  and  pes ,  pedis ,  foot.] 
(Zobl.)  One  of  the  outermost  or  feet-like  jaws  of  de¬ 
cayed  Crustacea.  — Clarice. 

Max  im,  n.  [Fr.  maxims;  L.  Lat.  maxima,  from  Lat. 
maximum ,  super,  of  m  a  gnus,  great.  See  Magistrate.] 
An  established  principle  or  proposition;  a  principle 
generally  received  or  admitted  as  true;  an  axiom;  an 
aphorism  ;  an  adage  ;  a  proverb. 

Maxima  and  Minima,  ( m a ks'e-m d, m in'e-mli.)  [Lat., 
the  greatest  and  least.]  (A/ath.)  Terms  employed  not 
to  signify  the  absolute  greatest  and  least  (as  the  words 
imply)  values  of  a  variable  quantity,  but  the  values  it 
has  on  the  instant  when  it  ceases  to  increase  and  begins 
to  decrease,  or  vice  versd.  A  variable  quantity  may, 
therefore,  have  several  maxima  and  minima.  The 
theory  of  the  maxima  and  minima  will  he  found  given 
in  most  elementary  works  on  the  differential  calculus. 
Maximianus,  Marcus  Aurelius  Valerius,  (mdx-im- 
i-ai'nus,)  suruamed  Herculius.  a  Roman  emperor,  who, 
from  being  a  common  soldier,  was  associated  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  by  Diocletian.  W  hen  that  emperor  abdicated 
the  crown,  in  304,  he  compelled  M.,  much  against  his 
will,  to  do  the  same;  hut  about  a  year  afterwards  the 
latter  resumed  the  dignity,  and  opposed  his  son  Maxen- 
tius.  The  troops,  however,  mutinied  against  A/.,  who 
fled  into  Gaul,  where  he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Constantine,  in  310,  aged  60. 

Maximia  nus,  Galerius  Valerius,  emperor  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  was  originally  a  shepherd  in  Dacia,  after¬ 
wards  a  soldier,  and  was  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity 
by  Diocletian,  who  also  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar¬ 
riage.  In  305  he  compelled  Diocletian  to  abdicate  the 
throne;  but  his  cruelty  soon  rendered  him  odious  to  the 
Romans,  who  raised  Maxentius  to  the  throne.  D.  311. 
Maximilian  I.,  ( max-imiTyan ,)  emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many.  son  of  Frederick  III.,  b.  1459.  At  the  age  of  18 
he  married  Mary,  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  was  involved  in  a  war  with  I* ranee. 
Mary  dying  in  1482.  he  obtained  the  promise  of  the  hand 
of  Anne,  heiress  ot  Brittany,  but  she  was  afterwards  mar¬ 
ried  to  Charles  VIII.  of  France.  In  1486,  At.  was  elected 
king  of  the  Homans,  and  in  1493  he  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  empire.  He  was  the  first  who  took  the  title  of 
emperor  without  being  crowned  at  Rome.  For  the  sake 
of  a  large  dowry,  he  married  Blanche,  daughter  ot  Lo- 
dovico  Sforza,  whom  he  made  duke  ot  Milan;  and  soon 
after  man  ied  his  son  Philip  to  Joanna,  daughter  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  Isabella,  and  thus  brought  Spain  into  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  He  invaded  Buigundy, 
bul  was  abandoned  by  the  Swiss,  win*  formed  part  ol  bis 
army  ;  be  then  made  war  on  the  Swiss,  but  was  several 
times  defeated,  and  bad  to  make  peace  with  them.  In 
1508  he  set  out  for  Rome,  was  refused  a  passage  through 
the  Venetian  territories,  and,  attempting  to  force  his 
way,  was  defeated.  The  same  year  he  joined  in  the 
famous  league  ofCamhray  against  the  Venetians;  Irotn 
which  he  withdrew  in  1513,  and  formed  another  league 
against  Fram  e.  Ib*  served  in  the  English  army  as  a 
volunteer  at  the  siege  of  Terouenne,  and  contributed  to 
the  victory  of  Guinegate.  In  1516  he  made  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt  on  the  Milanese.  Two  years  later  he 
assembled  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  at  which  Lutlmr  ap¬ 
peared  on  citation,  and  appealed  to  the  Pope.  M.  was 
not  only  ambitious  of  dominion,  aud  successful  in  his 
schemes  of  aggrandizement,  hut  lie  had  the  desire  to  he 
pope,  and  to  he  canonized.  D.  1519 
Maximilian  IB.,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I., 
Nvaau  in  1527,  elected  kingof  the  Romans  in  1562,  and  was 
goon  after  advanced  to  the  thrones  of  Hungary  ami  Bo¬ 
hemia  ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1564,  was 
crowned  emperor.  The  twelve  years  this  monarch 
reigned  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  internal  welfare 
of  the  country  and  happiness  of  his  people.  D.  1576. 
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Maximilian.  Duke  of  Bavaria,  b.  1581,  was  named,  on 
account  of  his  courage  and  success,  the  “  Defender  of  Ger¬ 
many/’  and,  for  his  singular  prudence,  he  acquired  the 
name  of  “  Solomon.”  He  zealously  opposed  the  Protest¬ 
ants,  and  was  considered  as  one  of  the  principal  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Catholic  religion.  In  1620  he  gained  the 
battle  of  Prague,  against  Frederick,  Prince- Palatine,  who 
had  been  elected  king  of  Bohemia.  For  these  services 
.)/.  was  named  an  elector  of  the  empire.  D.  1G51. 

Maximilian.  Ferdinand  Joseph,  emperor  of  Mexico, 
b.  at  Schdnbrun,  Austria,  1832,  was  son  of  Francis  Charles 
Joseph,  archduke  of  Austria,  and  younger  brother  of 
Francis  Joseph,  emperor  of  Austria.  In  1854  he  was 
made  admiral  of  the  Austrian  navy,  and  was  appointed, 
in  1857,  viceroy  of  Lombardy  and  Venice.  A  perfect  gen¬ 
tleman,  an  accomplished  scholar,  endowed  with  a  noble 
and  generous  heart,  and  liberal  in  his  views,  the  fasci¬ 
nating  young  ruler  became  a  favorite  with  the  Italians, 
hostile  though  they  were  to  the  Austrians.  But  his 
popularity  displeased  the  emperor,  his  brother,  and  in 
1859,  At  was  removed  from  the  viceroyalty.  Returning 
to  his  former  position  as  admiral  of  the  Austrian  navy, 
A/.,  with  his  beloved  wife,  Maria  Carlotta,  daughter  of 
Leopold  I ,  King  of  the  Belgians,  was  spending  quietly 
his  hours  in  study  at  his  castle  of  Miramar,  on  the  Adri¬ 
atic,  when,  at  the  instance  of  the  French  emperor,  j 
Napoleon  III.,  (who,  then  at  war  with  Mexico,  did  not 
know  how  to  conquer  that  turbulent  country,  or  how 
to  get  rid  of  it,)  M.  was  elected  by  the  Assembly  of  the 
Notables  of  Mexico  as  the  head  of  their  new  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  with  the  title  of  emperor.  At.  was  at  first  ad¬ 
verse  to  the  acceptance  of  the  imperial  crown ;  hut, 
after  long  hesitation,  yielding  to  the  counsel  of  his 


friends,  and  believing  to  he  called  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  people,  he  embarked  for  Mexico  with  his  wife,  and 
landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  June  12, 1864.  He  at  once  applied 
himself  to  9et  in  order  the  country  of  his  adoption,  rent 
and  distracted  by  a  long  term  of  civil  wars  and  foreign 
intervention.  He  met,  however,  with  considerable  op¬ 
position  and  inextricable  difficulties.  The  departure  of 
the  French  expeditionary  troops,  which  was  completed 
in  Jan.,  1867,  was  followed  by  an  entire  collapse  of  the 
empire,  and  the  republican  troops,  victorious  on  all 
sides,  were  besieging  At.  in  his  last  refuge  in  Quaretaro, 
when  the  unfortunate  prince,  owing  to  the  treachery  of 
a  Col.  Lopez  of  his  staff,  was  taken  asleep  in  his  tent. 
After  a  quick  trial,  M  was  sentenced  to  death,  and,  the 
sentence  being  confirmed  by  Juarez,  notwithstanding 
the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  U.  States  government 
and  that  of  Great  Britain,  he  was  shot,  along  with  two 
of  his  generals,  June  19,  1867.  M..  whose  short  govt, 

was  perhaps  not  exempt  from  faults,  was  personally 
one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  possessed  a  noble  mind.  In 
the  words  of  his  last  letter  to  the  empress,  he  fell  glori¬ 
ously  as  a  soldier;  as  a  monarch  vanquished,  hut  not  dis¬ 
honored.  Since  that  time,  his  most  accomplished  wife, 
the  Empress  Carlotta,  who  was  in  Europe,  making  un¬ 
successful  entreaties  to  Napoleon  III.  and  other  sov¬ 
ereigns  in  favor  of  her  husband,  became  insane  from 
despair,  from  which  she  has  not  recovered. 

Maximilian.  Emanuel,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  b.  1662. 
He  signalized  himself  at  the  siege  of  Neuhatisel,  in  16*5 ; 
at  that  of  Buda,  in  1686;  and,  the  year  following,  in  the 
battle  of  Mohacz.  lie  commanded, about  this  time,  the 
army  of  Hungary,  and  took  Belgrade,  sword  in  hand, 
in  16S9.  He  was  afterwards  governor  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries;  hut.  taking  part  with  France  in  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  he  was  put  under  the  lmn  of  the 
empire,  and,  in  1706,  deprived  of  his  estates,  regaining 
them,  however,  at  the  general  peace.  D.at  Munich,  1726. 

Maximilian.  Joseph,  King  of  Bavaria,  b.  1756,  suc-: 
ceeded  his  uncle,  Chari es-Theodore,  in  1799.  Attaching 
himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon,  he  gave  his  daugh¬ 
ter  in  marriage  to  Eugene  Beauharnais,  in  1806.  In  the 
same  year  his  duchy  was  erected  into  a  kingdom.  In 
1813,  however,  he  formed  a  member  of  the  league 
against  the  emperor,  and,  by  that  proceeding,  retained 
his  throne  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  His  reign  was 
marked  by  a  great  number  of  reforms  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  his  kingdom.  D.  1825. 

Naximil'ian.  n.  ( Numis.)  A  Bavarian  gold  coin, 
equivalent  to  about  $3.26. 

Maxim  in'll*.  Caius  Julius  Verus,  a  Roman  emperor, 


was  of  barbarian  origin,  and  was  at  first  a  shepherd  in 
Thrace.  He  was  a  monster  in  size,  strength,  voracity, 
and  ferocity,  and  when  about  20  years  of  age  became  a 
soldier  in  the  Roman  armies.  His  capacity  for  fighting 
procured  him  rapid  advancement,  ami  under  Alexander 
Severus  he  had  the  command  of  a  legion,  with  which 
lie  served  on  the  Rhine.  In  a.  d.  235  he  took  part  in 
a  conspiracy  against  Alexander,  and  on  his  murder  by 
the  soldiers,  was  proclaimed  emperor.  He  continued  the 
war  in  Germany,  and  devastated  a  large  tract  of  coun¬ 
try.  The  Gordiani  having  been  proclaimed  in  Africa, 
M.  hastened  to  Italy,  and  laid  siege  to  Aquileia,  which 
made  heroic  resistance  to  the  hated  tyrant.  He  was 
there  murdered  by  his  soldiers,  together  with  his  son, 
238.  It  is  said  that  At.  was  eight  feet  high,  that  he 
could  eat  40  pounds  of  meat  a  day,  and  could  break  the 
leg  of  a  horse  with  a  kick. 

Maxim'inus,  Caius  Galenas  Valerius ,  an  Illyrian  peasant, 
known  by  the  name  of  Data,  or  Daza ,  who  was  named 
Caesar  by  the  influence  of  his  uncle  Galerius,  305,  and 
proclaimed  emperor  when  five  others  had  already  as¬ 
sumed  the  purple,  308,  poisoned  himself  after  his  defeat 
by  Licinius,  313. 

Max'imist.  n.  One  who  deals  in.  or  quotes,  maxims. 

Maximization,  n.  Act  or  operation  of  multiplying 
to  the  highest  degree. 

Maximize,  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  maximus.]  To  increase 
or  multiply  to  the  maximum  degree  or  extent. 

Maximum,  n.;  pi.  Maxima.  [Lat.,  from  magnus, 
great.]  The  greatest  quantity  or  number  attainable  in 
any  given  case;  the  highest  price  of  any  article,  as  fixed 
by  some  law  or  regulation  :  —  correlative  to  minimum. 
Maximum  thermometer.  See  Thermometer. 

Max  im  us,  Clodius  Pupienus,  a  Roman  general,  pro¬ 
claimed  emperor  by  the  Senate  along  with  Decimus 
Cselius  Balbinus,  in  opposition  to  Maximinus,  237  ;  was 
killed  along  with  Balbinus,  238. 

Maximus,  Magnus ,  a  Roman  emperor,  a  Spaniard,  was 
general  of  the  Roman  army  in  Britain,  when  he  pro¬ 
claimed  himself  emperor,  in  383.  Gratian  marched 
against  him,  hut  was  defeated,  and  assassinated.  Max¬ 
imus  having  made  himself  master  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and 
Spain,  fixed  the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Treves,  lie  next 
marched  into  Italy,  where  he  committed  dreadful  cruel¬ 
ties,  but  was  at  last  besieged  in  Aquileia,  by  the  empe¬ 
ror  Theodosius.  II is  soldiers  delivered  him  up  to  Theo¬ 
dosius,  who  caused  him  to  he  beheaded,  in  388. 

M  aximus,  Pttronius,  a  noble  Roman,  who  became  emperor 
in  455.  In  less  than  three  months  afterwards  he  was 
wounded  in  the  streets,  for  attempting  to  fly  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  fleet  of  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals. 

Maximus  of  Tyre,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  who  vis¬ 
ited  Rome  in  146,  but  died  in  his  own  country,  in  the 
reign  of  Commodus.  Forty-one  of  his  discourses  are 
extant,  the  host  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Retake,  1774. 
They  have  been  translated  into  French  by  Foriney,  hut 
have  never  been  reproduced  in  English. 

Maximus  the  Cynic,  tutor  of  Julian  the  Apostate, 
was  a  native  of  Ephesus.  He  professed  magic,  initiated 
Julian  into  the  Eleusitiian  mysteries,  and  assured  him 
of  success  in  his  Persian  expedition;  he  also  fl  ittered 
that  prince  by  saying  that  the  soul  of  Alexander  had 
passed  into  his  body.  Maximus  was  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor  V alone,  in  366. 

Max'ville,  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Spencer  co.,  about 
140  m  S.  by  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Max'ville.  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Washington  co., 
abt.  30  m.  S.S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Max'ville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Buffalo 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  600. 

Max'welltowu,  a  town  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Kirkcud¬ 
bright,  on  the  Nith,  opposite  Dumfries;  pop.  4,000. 

May',  n.  [Lat.  Maius.)  (Calendar.)  The  fifth  month 

%  of  the  year,  having  thirty-one  days.  It  was  second  in  the 
old  Alban  calendar,  third  in  that  of  Romulus,  and  fifth  in 
that  of  Numa  Pompilius.  In  the  Alban  calendar  it  only 
had  twenty-six  days,  in  the  calendar  of  Romulus  thirty- 
one  days,  and  in  that  of  Nunia  thirty  days.  The  odd 
day  of  which  Numa  deprived  it  was  restored  by  Julius 
Caesar.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  doubtful.  It  was 
called  Maius  by  Romulus,  in  respect  to  the  senators  and 
nobles  of  his  city,  who  were  called  Majores ,  as  the 
month  following  was  called  Junius ,  in  honor  of  the 
youth  of  Rome  who  served  him  in  war,  and  were  named 
Juniares.  Some  etymologists  are  of  opinion  that  it  was 
called  Maia ,  from  the  goddess  of  that  name,  the  mother 
of  Mercury,  to  whom  they  offered  sacrifices  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month.  The  sun  enters  Gemini  during  May, 
and  the  plants  of  the  earth  generally  begin  to  flower.* 
{Bat.)  See  Crataegus. 

— v.  n.  To  gather  flowers  on  May  morning. 

“  With  merry  maids  a  Maying  go.” —  Sir  P.  Sidney’s  Arcadia. 

May.  n.  [Scot.;  A.  S.  mUg.)  The  blush  or  early  part 
of  life. 

“  His  May  of  youth,  and  bloom  of  lastihood.*'  —  Shake. 

— An  English  colloquialism  for  the  hawthorn-flower. 

“  Eowreathing  garlands  of  the  balmy  May."  —  Davies. 

May,  auxiliary  v.  (imp.  might.)  [A.  S.  mag  an  ;  D.  mo- 
gen  ;  Ger.  mogen ;  Dan.  maa ;  Icel.  megna  ;  Sansk.  m<mh , 
to  increase,  to  grow.]  It  qualifies  the  signification  of 
another  verb  by  expressing  : 

— Ability;  availability;  possibility;  competency. 

“  This  also  tendeth  to  no  more  but  what  the  king  may  do  ;  for 
what  he  may  do  is  of  two  kinds  ;  what  he  may  do  as  just,  and 
what  he  may  do  as  possible.” — Bacon. 

— Moral  power  or  suasion;  permission;  license:  allow¬ 
ance;  liberty  ;  as,  you  may  have  the  money.  —  Chance  ; 
contingency  ;  liability  of  hap  or  occurrence. 

“  Her  pure  blood  .  .  spoke  in  her  ebook*  .  .  so  distinct]  v  wrought, 
That  one  might  almost  say  her  body  thought/’  —  Donne. 
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— Courtesy ;  civility;  concession;  a  seeking  to  soften  an 
abrupt  inquiry. 

How  old  may  Phillis  be.  you  ask. 

Whose  beauty  thus  all  hearts  engages  ?”  —  Prior. 

— Desire  or  hope  expressed,  as  in  prayer,  objurgation,  in¬ 
vocation  of  happiness,  &c. ;  as,  may  you  he  happy, 

"  May  your  shadow  never  grow  less."  —  Oriental  Proverb. 

(Note. —  Maybe ,  it  may  be,  mayhap,  are  phrases  cor¬ 
responding  with  perhaps,  it  is  possible,  by  chance.) 

May,  a  small  island  of  Scotland,  in  the  month  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  6  m.  E  S  E.  of  Fifeness  ;  Lat.  56°  11'  N., 
Lon.  2°  33'  W.  It  is  1  in.  long,  and  has  a  lighthouse  240 
feet  above  the  sea. 

May.  a  river  of  Wales,  co.  of  Caernarvon,  falling  into 
the  Irish  channel. 

May,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Lee  co. ;  pop.  abt.  680. 

Maya  'eesemn.pl.  (Bot.)  The  Mayaca  family,  a  small 
order  of  plants,  alliance  JVyridales,  consisting  of  a  single 
genus  of  small  moss-like  plants  closely  allied  to  Com- 
melynacese.  They  are  found  from  Brazil  to  Virginia. 
They  are  of  no  known  use. 

Mayaco,  (mi-a'ko,)  a  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Hayti,  abt.  25  m.  N  E.  of  Cape  Engano. 

May amia  na,  att  island  of  the  Bahama  group,  in  abt. 
Lat.  22°  25'  N.,  Lon.  72°  50'  W. 

Mayagnez.  ( mi-a-wes '.)  a  seaport-town  on  the  S.W. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  W.  Indies,  abt.  70  m. 
S.W.  of  San  Juan  de  Porto  Rico. 

May'-apple,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Podophyllum. 

Mayari,  ( mi'a-ree .)  a  seaport-town  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Cuba ;  Lat.  20°  45'  N.,  Lou.  75°  3<y  W. ;  pop.  3.000. 

31 ay  a*,  (mi’ as,)  a  nation  of  American  Indians,  once 
numerous  and  powerful,  inhabiting  the  territory  of 
Tabasco  and  Yucatan.  They  were  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards  and  are  now  nearly  extinct. 

May '-beetle.  May '-bug-,  n.  ( ZoSl .)  The  Cock¬ 
chafer,  q.  V. 

May'binton,  in  Carolina,  a  village  of  Newberry 
(list.,  abt.  45  m.  N.W.  of  Columbia. 

May '-bloom,  n.  The  bloomy  tlowerof  the  hawthorn. 

May '-day,  n.  The  1st  of  May.  From  an  early  period 
it  was  the  custom  for  all  ranks  of  people  in  England, 
France,  and  other  European  countries,  to  go  out  “a 
Maying,”  as  it  was  called,  early  on  the  1st  of  May.  In 
all  parts  of  England,  at  the  dawn  of  May-day,  the  lads 
and  lasses  left  their  towns  and  villages  and  repaired  to 
the  woodlands  with  music  and  singing.  They  gathered 
the  May,  or  blossoming  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
hound  them  with  wreaths  of  flowers.  Returning  home 
by  sunrise,  they  decorated  the  lattices  and  doors  of  their 
dwellings  with  their  scented  spoils,  and  spent  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  sport  and  pastimes.  According  to  Bourne, 
the  after-part  of  May-day  was  c’  iefly  spent  in  “  dancing 
round  a  tall  pole,  which  is  called  a  Maypole,  which, 
being  placed  in  a  convenient  part  of  the  village,  stands 
there,  as  it  were,  consecrated  to  the  goddess  of  flowers, 
without  the  least  violation  offered  to  it  in  the  whole 
circle  of  the  year.”  At  one  time,  as  we  can  see  from 
the  writings  of  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Browne  (author 
of  Britannia's  Pastorals),  and  others,  the  customs  of 
May-day  were  not  only  observed  by  the  vulgar,  hut 
also  by  royal  and  noble  personages.  The  Maypole  be¬ 
came  very  popular,  and  was  raised  in  every  town  and 
village;  and  Robin  Hood,  Friar  Tuck,  Maid  Marian, 
and  the  Morris-dancers,  together  with  other  fantastic 
masquers  and  revellers,  performed  their  antics  round 
the  May-day  pole  in  every  town  and  city.  These  cus¬ 
toms  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  till  the  celebration  of 
the  day  was  left  entirely  to  the  chimney-sweepers,  with 
their  ’‘Jack  in  the  Green,”  who  still  go  about  on  May- 
day  in  their  tawdry  finery,  merely  to  beg  money  from 
the  street  spectators.  In  some  country  villages,  how¬ 
ever,  a  feeble  attempt  at  “going  a  Maying”  is  made 
at  the  present  day.  The  celebration  of  May-day  proba¬ 
bly  had  its  origin  in  the  worship  of  Flora,  who  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  he  the  goddess  of  flowers,  and  whose  rites  were 
solemnized  at  that  season  by  the  ancients.  The  earliest 
notice  of  the  celebration  of  Mav-day  in  England  was 
by  the  Druids,  who  used  to  light  large  fires  on  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  hills  in  honor  of  the  return  of  spring. 

May'-«lew,  (itu.)  n.  The  dew  of  May;  —  supposed  to 
have  the  property  of  whitening  linen,  of  preserving 
beauty,  and  of  affording  a  red,  odoriferous  spirit  by  dis¬ 
tillation.  —  Wright. 

May'en,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
15  m.  W.  of  Coldentz.  Manuf.  Woollen  cloth,  leather, 
paper,  and  earthenware.  l*np.  5,500. 

May ence.  or  Mentz,  (m<mu,)  a  city  of  S.  Germany, 
in  the  grand-ducliy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  prov.  of  Rhen¬ 
ish  Hesse,  on  the  Rhine,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Main,  18  m  S  VV.  of  Frankfort,  and  38  8.E.  of  Coblentz  ; 
Lat.  49°  59'  44"  N  ,  Lon.  8°  16'  32"  E.  It  is  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  defended  by  several  forts  and  outworks. 
The  principal  among  the  public  buildings  and  monu¬ 
ments  are  the  ancient  electoral  palace,  now  used  as  a 
custom-house,  the  palace  of  the  Teutonic  kbi  gilts,  now 
the  residence  of  the  governor,  the  churches  of  St.  Igna¬ 
tius,  and  of  St.  Stephen  :  the  colossal  statue  of  GUtten- 
bnrg,  in  bronze,  from  a  model  by  Thorwaldsen,  and 
the  statue  of  Schiller,  also  in  bronze.  The  public  li¬ 
brary  contains  110.000  vota.  At.  derives  celebrity  from 
its  having  been  the  residence  of  Guttenberg.  and  the 
cradle  of  the  art  of  printing.  M.  is  the  chief  commer¬ 
cial  city  of  the  grand-duchy,  and  next  to  Cologne,  the 
principal  mart  for  Rhenish  produce  in  Germany.  Manuf. 
Leather,  soap,  hats,  tobacco,  musical  and  philosophical 
instruments,  &c. :  and  it.  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
corn,  wine,  and  timber.  Pop  53,902,  —  The  site  of  At.  was 
occupied  by  the  Romans  as  a  military  position,  hi  the 
13th  and  14th  century,  it  was  a  place  of  some  n  >fe  for 
literature  and  the  arts.  In  1031  it  was  taken  by  the 
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Swedes,  and  in  16S8  by  the  French,  who  lost  it  in  1689. 
It  was  again  seized  by  the  French  in  1792,  and  retaken 
by  the  Prussians  in  1793.  It  was  ceded  to  France  by 


Fig.  1743.  —  mayence.  (See  also  Fig.  1*285.) 


the  treaty  of  Campo  Fortnio  in  1797,  and  erected  into 
the  chief  town  of  the  dept,  of  Mont  Tonnerre*  and  in 
1814,  finally  ceded  to  the  Grand-Duke  of  Hesse-Darui- 
stadt 

Mayeime,  Charlf.8  df.  Lorraine.  Duke  of,  (may' yen,) 
second  son  of  Francis  of  Lorraine,  Duke  of  Guise,  was 
born  in  1554.  lie  displayed  great  courage  at  the  sieges 
of  Poitiers  and  Rochelle,  and  at  the  battle  of  Moucon- 
tour.  He  also  defeated  the  Protestants  in  Guienne  and 
Dauphine.  In  1580  he  entered  Paris,  and.  as  the  head 
of  the  famous  League  (q.  t\),  exercised  almost  sovereign 
power  for  a  time,  with  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of 
the  state  and  crown  of  France.  He  carried  on  war  with 
Henry  IV.,  and  was  defeated  by  him  at  the  battles  of 
Arques  and  Ivry.  Disappointed  in  his  hope  of  being 
elected  king  in  1593,  and  seeing  Paris  reduced,  he  kept 
up  a  resistance  for  some  time  in  Burgundy,  but  at  last 
made  his  peace  with  Henry  in  1596.  Died,  1611.’ 
9lHy'eiiiie«  in  France,  a  river  rising  in  the  dept,  of 
Orne,  joining  the  Loire  near  Angers.  Length,  125  m., 
of  which  55  are  navigable. 

— A  N.W.  dept.,  formerly  comprised  in  the  prov.  of  Maine, 
between  Lat.  J7°45'and  48°  34'  N.,  Lon.  0°  5'  and  1°  20' 
W..  having  N.  Manclie  anil  Orne,  E.  Sarthe,  S.  Maine-et- 
Loire,  W.  Ille-et- Vilaine.  Area,  2,010  sq.  m.  The  sur¬ 
face  is  generally  level,  except  on  the  N.E.  and  E. 
boundary,  which  is  mountainous.  The  soil  is  only  par¬ 
tially  fertile,  being  occupied  in  many  dist.  by  extensive 
sandy  heaths.  The  climate  is  mild.  Fivers.  The 
Mayenne,  Cal  moot,  and  Oudon.  Prod.  Flax,  hemp,  and 
fruits,  and  the  forests  afford  excellent  timber  for  ship¬ 
building.  Min.  Iron,  and  marble.  Manuf.  Linen  and 
cotton  fabrics,  and  paper.  The  iron  trade  of  M.  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance.  Chief  towns.  Laval,  the  cap., 
Mayenne,  and  Chateau-Gontier.  Pop.  367,855. 

— A  town  in  the  above  dept.,  on  the  river  Mayenne.  18  m. 
N.X  E  of  Laval;  Lat.  48°  14'  N  ,  Lon  0°35'W.  Manuf. 
Linen,  thread,  ami  woollen  goods.  Pip.  11,000. 

May  lifld,  in  California ,  a  post-village  of  Santa  Clara 
co  .  ai-t.  38  ni.  S  S.E.  of  San  Francisco. 

May'field*  in  (Jeorgia,  a  post-villageof  Warren  co.,  abt. 
5 4* m  W.  by  S.  of  Augusta. 

May'Iield,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  De  Kalb  cor,  pop. 
abt.  1,800. 

May  'field,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-vilbige,  cap.  of  Greaves 
co!.  abt.  275  m.  W.S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

May 'field,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Somerset  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  200. 

May 'field,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Fulton  co.,  abt.  47  m.  N.W.  of  Albany ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  4,200. 

May'Iield.  in  Ohio ,  a  post-township  of  Cuyahoga  co.; 
pop.  abt  1,600. 

Mny'fiebl,  in  Virginia ,  a  village  of  Isle  of  Wight  co., 
abt.  72  m.  S  E.  of  Richmond. 

May'field.  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Washington  co., 
aht.  5  m  S.  of  West  Bend. 

May  field's  C’reek.  in  Kentucky ,  rises  in  Graves  co., 
and  enters  the  Mississippi  from  Ballard  co. 
May'dloner,  n.  ( Bot .)  In  Europe,  the  Hawthorn, 
Cratsegus  onycanthea  ;  in  the  U.  States,  the  Trailing 
Arbutus,  Epigea  repsens. 

May  -fly.  n.  (Zool.)  See  Ephemerid.e. 

M;»  V  -lianif**  n.  A  sport-  or  diversion  practised  on  the 
first  of  May  ;  hence,  by  derisive  implication,  a  bagatelle ; 
a  trifle;  a  frivolous  tiling  or  matter. 

•«  Lovers  .  .  .  the  May-game  of  malicious  arts."  —  Dryden. 
Mayhem,  n.  (Crim.  Law.)  The  deprivation  of  a 
member  proper  for  defence  in  fight,  and  which  is  not 
onlv  an  arm,  leg,  finger,  eye,  or  a  fcJre-tooth,  but  also 
gome  others;  yet  not  a  jaw-tooth,  or  the  ear,  or  nose, 
because  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  of  no  use  in 
fighting.  M.  is  punished  by  the  Coventry  Act,  which  has 
been  re-enacted  in  several  of  the  States.  M.  is  not  an 
offence  at  common  law.  but  only  an  aggravated  trespass. 
MftV'illSf.  n.  The  gathering  of  flowers  on  May-day. 
MaV'-Iady.  n.  (Sports.)  See  M  ay-queen. 

May  lard  \  ill**.  °r  May  bard  villo,  in  Minnesota, 
a  village  of  Le  Sueur  co..abt.  6  m.  K.  by  S.  of  Le  Sueur. 
May  -lily,  ”  (Bot.)  The  lily  of  the  valley.  SeeCo.v- 
V .ALLARIA,  and  Fig.  1578. 

Mav'-morn.  n.  Freshness;  youthfulness  of  life  and 
vigor. 

*•  My  liege  is  in  the  very  May-mom  #f  his  youth.  ”  —  Shahs. 


May  'nartlsYille,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Union  co.,  abt.  25  in.  N. N.E  of  Knoxville;  jwp.  abt.  250. 
M ay 'nool h,  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster, 
co.  of  Kildare,  abt.  15  m.  W.N.W.  of  Dublin;  pop.  2,129. 
May  o,  a  marit.  co.  ot  Ireland,  prov.  of  Connaught,  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  having  N.E.  and  S.  Sligo, 
Roscommon,  and  Galway  ;  area,  2,131  sq.  in.  The  surface 
is  generally  mountainous;  but  there  are  many  level  and 
fertile  tracts  in  the  interior.  The  soil  is,  however,  better 
adapted  to  grazing  than  tillage.  The  principal  rivers 
are,  the  Moy,  Guishden,  Deal,  Owenmore,  and  Kobe. 
The  lakes  are  Loughs  Mask,  Carra,  Ralieen,  and  Conn. 
The  coast  is  lined  with  islands,  and  possesses  excellent 
harbors  and  buys;  such  as  Killala,  Newport,  and  Black- 
sod  bays.  Prod.  Flax,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Min.  Iron, 
marble,  and  slate.  It  lias  also  valuable  fisheries.  The 
chief  towns  are  Castlebar,  Ballina,  Westport,  and  Bal- 
linrobe.  l*op.  250,000. 

May'o.  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  off  the  W.  coast 
of  Africa,  lying  E.  of  Santiago;  Lat.  15°  10'  N.,  Lon.  2*3° 
8'  W.  Ext.  21  m.  in  circumference.  It  abounds  in  salt, 
but  water  is  extremely  scarce.  Chief  port.  Pinosa.  Pop. 
Unknown. 

Mayo,  (mi'o,)  a  river  of  Mexico,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  x>f 
California  from  the  state  of  Sonora.  Length,  abt.  130  in. 
Mayo,  a  small  river  rising  in  Patrick  co.,  Virginia,  and 
entering  the  Dan  River  in  Rockingham  co.,  N.  Carolina. 
Mayor,  (md'er ;  often,  colloquially,  mtr,)  n.  [O  Fr. 
maieur  ;  Fr.  maire ,  from  Lat.  major ,  comp,  of  magnns, 
great.]  The  chief  magistrate  of  a  city  or  town  corpor¬ 
ate;  the  presiding  officer  of  a  municipal  body.  The 
power  and  authority  which  mayors  possess  being  given 
to  them  by  local  regulations,  vary  in  different  places. 
Mayor  of  the  Palace.  See  Major-Domo. 

May'oral ty,  (colloq.  mir'al-ty,)  n.  [L.  Lat.  mujorin- 
atus.]  Office  of  a  mayor ;  mayorship. 

May  oross,  (colloq.  mcr'e.s,)  n.  The  wife  of  a  mayor. 
Mayorship, (colloq.  mer’ship,)  n.  Sameas  M  ayoralty. 
Maypocha,  ( mi-po'cha ,)  a  river  of  Chili,  tributary  of 
the  Maypu,  which  it  joins  abt.  Lat.  33°  40'  S.  Length , 
about  60  m. 

May -pole,  n.  A  high  pole,  crowned  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  erected  to  dance  round  at  rural  festivals  on 
May-d  ty. 

Maypu.  or  Maypo,  (mi-poo',)  a  river  of  Chili,  flowing  W. 
through  the  dept  of  Santiago  into  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
about  40  m.  S.  of  Valparaiso. 

Maypu.  a  peak  of  the  Andes,  in  Chili;  Lat.  33°  50'  S. 
Haight,  about  15,000  feet. 

May’-q ueou,  (sometimes  termed  May-lady,)  a  young 
female  selected  for  her  grace  and  beauty,  and  crowned 
with  flowers  as  queen  of  the  May-day  festival.  (Other¬ 
wise  written  Queen  of  l he  May.) 

May's  Landing,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Atlantic  co.,  on  Egg  Harbor  River,  about  65  m.  S.  of 
Trenton. 

May's  Lick,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Mason  co., 
about  12  m.  S.AV.  of  Maysville. 

Mays'ville,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Benton  co., 
about  25  m.  W.  of  Bentonville. 

Mays'ville,  in  Illinois ,  a  village  of  Clay  co.,  about  122 
m.  S.E.  Springfield. 

Mays'ville,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Daviess  co.,  about 
110  in.  S.W.  of  Indianapolis.— A  village  of  Fountain  co., 
about  7  m  N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Mays'ville,  in  Kentucky,  a  city  of  Mason  co.,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  abt.  60  m.  N.E.  of  Lexington.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  regularly  laid  out,  compactly  and  substan¬ 
tially  built,  has  an  active  trade,  and  numerous  manu¬ 
factories.  l*<>p.  4,500. 

Mays'ville,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Aristookco  ;  pop. 
about  *00. 

Mays'ville,  or  Mayville,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of 
Houston  co.;  pop.  450. 

Mays'ville.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  De  Kalb 
co.,  about  30  ni.  E  N.E.  of  St.  Joseph. 

Mays'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Columbiana  co., 
about  75  111.  S.E.  of  Cleveland.— A  vill.  of  Montgomery  co. 
Mays'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Mercer 
co..  about  25  m.  S.W.  of  Meadville. 

Mays'ville,  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  co..  about  87  m.  W.  ot  Richmond. 

Mays  vi  lie.  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Greenbrier 
co.,  about  165  m.  S.  of  Wheeling. 

May'tOWll,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  co.,  about  25  111.  S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

May'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Chau¬ 
tauqua  co.,  abt.  60  111.  S.S.W.  of  Buffalo.  It  is  beauti¬ 
fully  situated  at  the  head  of  Chautauqua  Lake,  and  is 
a  very  popular  place  of  resort  for  tourists  and  pleasure- 
seekers.  Pop.  about  1,200. 

May'ville.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Dodge  co , 
aht.  12  m.  N.E.  of  Juneau;  pop.  about  1,300. 
May-weed,  n.  (Bot  )  See  Maruta. 

Maz'agaib  w.  [From  Mazagan ,  a  town  of  Morocco.] 
( Bot.)  A  kind  of  bean  ;  Paha  vulgaris. 

IlazagilO,  ( ma-za-gowng ',)  a  town  of  Brazil,  about  190 
m.  W.N  W.  of  Para. 

Mazaltenaii'gro,  a  town  of  Central  America,  about 
110  111.  W.  of  Guatemala. 

Mazamet,  ( ma'za-mm .)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Tarn,  on  the  Arnette,  10  in.  S.E.  of  Castres.  Manuf 
Woollen  weaving  and  cloth  fabrics.  Pop.  10,500. 
Mazatide'ran.  or  Mazander'0011,  a  prov.  of  N 
Persia,  bordering  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  having  Khorassan 
on  the  E.  and  Irak-Ajemi  on  tin*  S.;  Lat.  between  36° 
and  37°  N.,  Lon.  50°  and  51°  E.:  area,  estimated  at 
lu.000.  The  surface  along  the  Caspian  Sea  is  low  and 
marshy  ;  in  the  interior  it  is  elevated,  and  the  soil  fer¬ 
tile.  Prod.  Rice,  cotton,  sugar,  and  a  variety  of  fruits. 
It  exports  silk,  cotton,  and  rice  to  Russia,  and  imports 
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woollen  goods,  tobacco,  cutlery,  &c.  Cap.  Sari.  Pop. 
150,000. 

Maz'nrd,  n.  An  old  term  for  the  jaw  ;  also,  applied  to 
the  skull. 

“  Knockt  about  the  mazard  with  a  sexton  s  spade.” — Shahs. 

— A  kind  of  cherry.  See  M  azz  ard. 

Mazarin.  Jules,  (maz'a-ra,)  cardinal,  and  first  minister 
of  Louis  XIV.,  was  born  of  a  noble  family,  in  Italy,  1602. 
He  studied  at  Alcala,  in  Spain,  after  which  be  went  to 
Rome,  and  became  attached  to  the  service  of  Cardinal 
Sachetti,  whom  lie  accompanied  on  a  mission  into  Lom¬ 
bardy.  Mazarin  rendered  important  jussistaiice  in  the 
negotiations  which  effected  a  peace  between  the  French 
and  Spaniards.  This  procured  him  the  esteem  ot  Cardi¬ 
nals  Richelieu  and  Barheriui,  by  the  latter  of  whom  be 
was  recoin  mended  to  the  Pope,  who  sent  him,  in  1634,  as 
nuncio-extraordinary  to  the  court  of  France.  Recalled 
two  years  later,  be  entered  the  service  of  the  French 
king  in  1639,  and  was  sent  ambassador  to  Turin.  In 
1641  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  on  the  death  of  Rich¬ 
elieu,  at  the  end  01  the  following  year,  succeeded  him  as 
prime-minister.  M.  had  to  support  the  crown  ami  the 
camp  of  Anne  of  Austria,  during  the  miserable  war  of 
the  Fronde,  and  he  was  at  one  juncture  obliged  to  fly 
for  personal  safety.  Nad  be  been  even  as  able  a  man  as 
his  predecessor,  it  could  not  have  been  expected  that  lie 
should  govern  as  a  native  Frenchman  could,  and  per¬ 
haps  nothing  better  proves  how  effectively  Richelieu  bad 
subdued  the  discordant  elements  in  France,  than  that  an 
Italian  should  be  aide  to  govern  the  country.  Under  M., 
nevertheless,  the  influence  of  France  among  the  na¬ 
tions  was  increased,  and  in  the  internal  government  of 
the  country  those  principles  of  despotism  were  estab¬ 
lished  on  which  Louis  XI V.  pfterward8  acted.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice,  however,  became  very  corrupt, 
and  the  commerce  and  finances  of  the  country  sunk  into 
deep  depression.  It  is  admitted  that  as  a  financial  ad¬ 
ministrator  he  was  far  inferior  to  Richelieu.  M.  was 
privately  married  to  Anne  of  Austria.  He  was  very 
niggardiy  and  avaricious,  and  had  acquired  in  various 
ways,  fair  and  foul,  an  immense  fortune,  amounting 
to  $60,000,000,  which  he  offered  to  the  king  shortly  be¬ 
fore  he  died  :  afraid,  it  is  thought,  that  it  might  be 
rudely  seized  from  his  heirs.  Louis  declined  the  resti¬ 
tution,  which  was  perhaps  what  the  wily  minister  ex¬ 
pected  D.  March  9, 1661. 

Mazarin,  (mdz-a  reen',)  n.  (Named  after  Cardinal  Maz¬ 
arin.)  A  fine  deep-blue  folor.  —  (Cookery.)  A  mode  of 
preparing  fowls  for  the  table.  —  A  small  dish  set  within 
one  of  larger  size. 

Mazatlan',  a  seaport-town  of  Mexico,  at  the  moi.th  of 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  Gulf  of  Calilirnia, 
abt.  183  in.  S.E.  of  Sinaloa:  Lat.  23°  11' 48"  N..  Lon  106° 
23'  45"  W.  In  commercial  importance  M.  is  one  of  the 
first  cities  in  Mexico.  It  is  well  built,  comparatively 
clean,  and  contains  many  fine  edifices.  Pop.  abt.  ll.Oi.D. 
Maze,  n.  [A.  S.  mase.  a  whirlpool.]  A  perplexirg  and 
intricate  network  of  passages  or  ways  ;  a  labyrinth  ;  an 
involved  system  of  winding  paths. 

“  O'er  all  the  mazes  of  enchanted  ground.” — Thomson. 

— Hence,  confusion  of  thought ;  perplexity;  state  of  men¬ 
tal  embarrassment  or  uncertainty. 

“  They  lose  themselves  in  the  very  maze  of  their  own  discourses.” 

I/ooher. 

_ t*.  a.  To  bewilder;  to  confuse;  to  confound  with  intri¬ 
cacy  or  perplexity  ;  as,  a  mazed  conscience.  —  South. 
Mazeppa.  hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  born  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  son  of  a 
Polish  gentleman,  and  page  at  the  court  of  Casimir, 
King  of  Poland ;  after  his  return  to  Podolia,  he  is 
said  to  have  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  the  wife  of  a 
neighboring  lord  or  count,  who  surprised  him  at  one  of 
his  clandestine  interviews,  and  caused  him  to  be  bound 
naked  upon  the  back  of  a  wild  horse.  The  frightened 
animal  galloped  till  it  reached  the  country  of  the  Cos¬ 
sacks  of  the  Ukraine,  where  Mazeppa  was  found,  re¬ 
leased,  and  restored  to  health.  Adopting  their  course 
of  life,  he  rose  by  degrees  to  attain  the  rank  of  their 
hetman,  or  chief;  and  displaying  great  talent  and  energy 
in  that  capacity,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  notice  and 
esteem  of  the  Czar  Peter,  who  created  him  Prince  of  the 
Ukraine.  He  was,  however,  desirous  of  rendering  him¬ 
self  and  his  adopted  country  independent,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  enlisted  his  forces  under  the  banner  of  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden,  and  fought  against  the  Czar  at  the  fatal 
battle  of  Pultawa.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Swedish  king, 
he  sought  refuge  in  Wallachia,  nnd  afterwards  at  Ben¬ 
der.  and  ultimately  died  in  Turkey.  1709.  His  extraordi¬ 
nary  life  forms  thesnbject  of  one  of  Lord  Byron’s  poems. 
Mazep'pa,  ill  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Wabasha w  co.,  about  18  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Rochester. 
Pop.  of  township  abt.  534. 

Maz'er,  n  [From  0  D.  inaeser,  a  knot  of  maple;  W 
masarn ,  sycamore.]  A  cup.  bowl,  or  goblet,  used  for 
festive  purposes,  ami  originally  made  of  maple- wood. 

“  Virgil  .  .  .  describe*  a  bowl,  or  mazer,  curiously  carved.  '  Dryden. 
Ma'zi,  n.  pi.  The  Turkish  denomination  for  galls. 
Haz  ily,  adv.  In  a  mazed,  confused,  or  perplexed 
manner. 

Ma'ziness,  n.  Confusion:  perplexity;  state  or  quality 
of  being  mazed. 

Mazolotf'ical,  a.  R-lating  or  pertaining  to  mazology. 
Hazol'ogist,  n.  One  versed  in  mazology. 
Mazol'ogy,  n.  [Or.  mazos ,  breast,  and  logos,  treatise  1 
That  branch  of  zoological  science  which  treats  of  thfc 
m  a  mm  if  era. 

Mazouianie,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  post-village  of  Dane  co. 

abt.  23  111.  W  by  N.  of  Madison. 

Ma  zon,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Grunay  co.,  abt/. 
oi.  S.  of  Morris. 
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Mazoiirlta.  Mazurka,  (-zur'kd,)  n.  {Dancing.)  A 
dance  originally  brought  from  Poland,  in  which  country 
it  is  nationalized;  also,  the  music  accompanying  it, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Polacca. 

Ma'zy,  a,  Full  of  mazes;  winding;  intricate;  charac¬ 
terized  by  innumerable  and  perplexing  turnings  and 
windings;  as,  the  matt/  waltz. 

Mazza'rn.  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  on  the  S.W.  coast, 
26  m.  S.  of  Trapani.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  cot¬ 
ton,  grown  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop.  8,000. 

Mazza'ra,  (Val  <li,)  an  old  prov.  of  Sicily,  formerly 
comprising  the  VV.  part  of  the  island,  now  subdivided 
into  the  provinces  of  Girgeuti,  Trapani,  Palermo,  and 
Catanisetta. 

Maz  zard,  n.  [Perhaps  from  Fr.  merisc ,  wild-cherry .] 
A  variety  of  small  black  cherry. 

Mazzarino.  ( mat-sa-re/no ,)  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily, 
15  m.  S.E.  of  Catanisetta;  pop.  11, (500. 

Mazzini,  ( mat'zc-w e,)  Joseph,  an  Italian  author  and 
revolutionist,  u.  181)8,  at  Genoa,  where  his  father  was  a 
medical  practitioner  and  university  professor.  Young 
M.  was  educated  for  the  law  at  the  same  university ; 
and  to  awaken  his  fellow-countrymen  to  his  notions  of 
political  life,  established  the  Indicator  at  Genoa,  in 
which  he  discussed  questions  touching  the  future  of 
Italy.  The  Italian  governments,  having  been  much 
troubled  by  the  machinations  of  Carbonarism,  united  in 
a  league  against  liberal  opinions;  and  although  M.  did 
not  truly  sympathize  with  the  partisans  of  secret  socie¬ 
ties,  he  joined  the  Carbonari,  for  which  connection  be 
was  arrested,  and  after  six  months’  imprisonment  in 
the  fortress  of  Savona,  tried,  and  though  acquitted, 
sent  to  exile.  lie  thereupon  took  up  his  abode  at  Mar¬ 
seilles,  where  he  became  the  founder  of  La  Giovine  Italia, 
and  conducted  the  journal  of  that  name,  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  unity  and  independence  of  Italy,  and  a  re¬ 
publican  form  of  government.  On  the  application  of 
the  Sardinian  ambassador,  he  was  eventually  ordered 
to  quit  the  French  territory.  For  nearly  twelve  months 
he  succeeded  in  evading  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and 
brought  out  his  journal,  which  was  easily  distributed 
from  Marseilles  into  Italy,  and  went  to  Switzerland  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  the  expedition  into  Savoy,  in 
1833,  which  failed  through  the  treachery  of  Ramorino, 
to  whom  the  military  command  had  been  given.  Driven 
out  of  Switzerland,  he  repaired  to  London,  in  1837, 
where  he  supported  himself  by  his  pen,  and  established 
a  school,  and  a  journal  called  the  Apostolato  Popolare, 
for  Italian  workingmen.  After  the  French  Revolution, 
in  Feb.,  1818,  M.  went  to  Paris  to  concert  measures  with 
the  Republican  party  there,  and  shortly  afterwards  took 
up  his  abode  at  Milan,  where  be  opposed  the  fusion  of 
Lombardy.  lie  remained  at  Milan  until  the  advance 
of  the  Austrian  army  forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  the 
canton  of  Ticino,  Switzerland,  whence,  shortly  after  the 
expedition  into  the  Val  d’lntelvi,  he  was  again  expelled. 
Rome  having  declared  itsulT  a  republic,  M.  was  elected 
deputy  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  for  the  town  of 
Leghorn,  where  he  landed,  and  was  received  with  ac¬ 
clamations.  After  spending  some  time  at  Florence,  in 
attempting  to  effect  the  fusion  of  Tuscany  and  Rome,  he 
repaired  to  the  “  Eternal  City,”  and  from  that  moment 
became  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Roman  republic,  hav¬ 
ing  been,  with  Armelli  and  Saffi,  appointed,  March  30, 
1*49,  a  triumvir,  and  receiving  with  his  colleagues  the 
full  powers  of  the  infant  State.  He  organized  an  army 
of  50.000  men,  cast  cannon,  and  prepared  in  every  way 
to  govern  and  defend  the  republic,  and  for  a  time  main¬ 
tained  the  contest  against  Gen.  Oudinot  and  his  army. 
A  cessation  of  hostilities  having  been  agreed  upon,  he 
protested  against  it,  and  resigned  his  post  of  triumvir. 
Rather  than  execute  the  decree  of  the  assembly,  he  left 
Rome,  and  a  second  time  took  up  Ins  residence  in  Eng¬ 
land,  keeping  up  a  correspondence  with  the  Republican 
party  in  Italy.  In  1857.  he  organized  an  expedition  to 
revolutionize  Naples ;  but  the  scheme  proved  abortive, 
and  he  returned  to  England.  Although  an  advocate  of 
Italian  unity,  he  opposed  the  present  settlement  of  the 
kingdom.  In  the  beginning  of  1864,  an  endeavor  was 
made  to  implicate  him  in  the  attempt  of  four  Italians 
to  assassinate  Napoleon  III.;  and  one  of  the  accused. on 
his  trial, affirmed  that  the  arch-couspirator  M.  had  given 
him  money  and  explosive  bombs.  Among  other  works, 
M.  has  written  Italy,  Austria ,  and  the  Pope  ( 1845) ;  Roy¬ 
alty  and  Republicanism  in  Italy  (1850);  Italian  Question 
and  the  Republicans  (1851);  Duties  of  Man  (1862);  Life 
and  Writings  (1864-6);  and  Address  to  Pope  Pius  IX. 
(1865).  all  of  which  were  published  in  England,  where 
he  resided.  D.  at  Pisa  Italy,  March  10th,  1873. 

Mazzuoli,  Frxncesco,  {mat-soo-o'le.)  a  celeb  rated  paint¬ 
er.  known  by  the  name  of  Parmegiano,”  was  b.  at  Parma, 
in  1504.  He  became  acquainted  with  Correggio,  and 
studied  his  works  ;  and  in  1523  he  went  to  Rome.  There 
he  studied  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Rafaello, 
and  was  employed  in  the  Vatican.  He  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life  at  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Constable  do 
Bourbon.  One  of  his  most  famous  frescoes  is  M"ses 
breaking  the  Tables  of  the  Law,  in  a  church  at  Parma. 
His  reputation  as  a  painter  was  very  great,  but  in 
his  last  years  he  wasted  his  energies  in  the  delusive 
labors  of  alchemy.  I).  1540.  Parmegiano  is  chiefly  re¬ 
markable  for  the  inimitable  grace  and  sweetness  of  his 
figures. 

Ml.  It..  {Medirinre  Raccalaurens,)  an  abbreviation  of 
Bachelor  of  Medicine. 

M.  II.,  ( Medicinte  Doctor,)  a  contraction  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine. 

Me,  pron.  pers. ;  the  objective  case  of  /.  [A.  S.  and  Lat. ; 
Ger.  mich  ;  Sansk.  mil.]  Myself;  the  person  speaking. 
It  is  occasionally  employed  as  a  ludicrous  expletive;  as, 
44 1  goes  me  to  the  fellow  that  whips  the  dogs.”  ( Shaks .) 


Me,  when  preceding  think ,  as  in  methinks ,  belongs  purely 
to  the  dative  case,  and  in  conjunction  with  an  impersonal 
verb,  is  equivalent  to  it  appears  to  me. 

Meaeli,  v.  n.  To  skulk;  to  lurk;  to  cower;  to  sneak. 

Meaeli'ing,  pp.  and  a.  Skulking;  cowering;  sneaking. 

Meaeo,  or  Mia'ko,  a  large  city  of  Japan,  in  the  S.W. 
of  Niphon,  240  miles  from  Jeddo,  in  Lat.  35°  24'  N.,  L<>n. 
150°  30'  E.  It  was  until  1868,  the  metropolis  of  the 
whole  empire,  and  the  residence  of  the  Mikado,  the 
emperor  of  Japan.  It  is  situated  in  a  large  plain,  in¬ 
closed  l»y  mountains.  Some  of  its  temples  are  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  magnificence,  and  the  imperial  palace  looks 
like  a  city  by  itself.  M.  is  the  centre  of  the  literature, 
science,  and  art  of  the  empire.  Mialco  is  a  common 
name  which  signifies  Capitol  or  Imperial  City.  The  true 
name  of  the  city  is  Kioto.  Pop.  in  1872,  375,000. 

Mead.  [Sax.  medo,  medu.]  A  viuous  liquor  extracted 
from  honey.  It  is  formed  from  a  solution  composed  of 
one  part  of  honey  to  three  of  boiling  water,  flavored  with 
spices,  a  portion  of  ground  malt  and  a  piece  of  toast  be¬ 
ing  added,  in  order  that  fermentation  may  ensue.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  mead  formed  the  favorite  beverage  for 
centuries  of  the  northern  people;  it  is  also  frequently 
mentioned  in  Ossiau.  —  In  the  U.  States,  the  name  is 
applied  to  a  drink  composed  of  syrup,  with  sarsaparilla, 
or  other  flavoring  extract,  and  water,  sometimes  impreg¬ 
nated  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 

— [A.  S.  vised.]  A  meadow.  This  term  is  seldom  used,  ex¬ 
cept  in  poetry. 

Mead,  ill  Ohio,  a  town'p  of  Belmont  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,600. 

Mead,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Crawford  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  3,000. 

—  A  township  of  Warren  co.;  pop.  abt.  600. 

Meade,  George  Gordon, a  major-general  in  the  U.  States 
army,  born  at  Cadiz,  Spain,  in  1816,  graduated  at  West 
Point,  July  1,  1835;  entered  the  regular  army  as  second 
lieutenant  of  the  3d  Artillery;  served  in  the  Florida  war 
against  the  Seminole  Indians,  1835-6;  resigned  his  com¬ 
mission  in  Oct.,  1836.  and  lived  in  retirement  for  6  years. 
He  was  appointed  2d  lieutenant  of  Topographical  En¬ 
gineers,  May  19, 1842,  and  in  that  capacity  served  in  the 
Mexican  war,  during  which  he  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Monterey,  and  after  passing 
through  the  intermediate  grades,  attained  the  rank  of 
major  in  June,  1862,  and  that  of  brig -gen.  of  volunteers 
in  Aug.,  1862.  Gen.  Meade  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Mechanicsville,  June  26,  of  Gaines’s  Mill,  June  27,  a  few 
days  after  which  he  was  wounded,  but  not  seriously:  of 
Antietum,  Sept.  17,  in  which  he  was  again  slightly 
wounded,  and  had  two  horses  kilh*d  under  him;  and  of 
Fredericksburg,  in  Dec.,  1802,  when  the  Union  forces, 


under  Gen.  Burnside,  were  defeated,  with  much  slaugh¬ 
ter.  Two  days  after  this  disastrous  repulse  he  super¬ 
seded  Gen.  Butterfield  in  the  command  of  the  5th  army 
corps;  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac.  June  28, 1863;  and  on  July  1-3,  1863, 
fought  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  for  which,  on  Jan.  28, 
186»>,  he  received  the  thanks  of  Congress.  On  July  3, 
1863,  ho  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brig.-gen.  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  army.  He  took  part  in  the  engagement  at  Bristoe 
Station,  Oct.  14,  1863,  and  the  many  less  important  con¬ 
flicts  of  the  same  year,  including  the  operations  at  Mine 
Run,  Nov.  26  to  Dec.  3.  During  the  Richmond  campaign, 
as  commander  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  he  signally 
distinguished  himself,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the 
battles  of  the  Wilderness,  May  5,  6;  Spottsylvania,  May 
8-20:  North  Anna,  May  23-26;  Cold  Harbor,  May  31, 
and  June  l ;  and  the  assaults  on  Petersburg,  June  16-18. 
On  Aug.  18,  1864.  lie  was  made  maj.-gen.  in  the  regular 
army,  and  in  July  of  the  following  year,  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  Military  Division  ot  the  Atlantic, 
and  in  186d,  to  that  of  the  East,  with  headquarters  at 
Philadelphia.  Gen.  Meade  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  since  1863,  and  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  since  1865. 
The  degree  of  LL  d.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard 
College.  Mass.,  in  1*65.  D.  at  Philadelphia,  Nov.  6,1872. 

Meade,  in  Kentucky,  nS  .W  co.,  adjoining  Indiana;  area, 
abt.  500  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ohio  and  Salt  rivers,  besides 
some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Min.  Cavernous  limestone.  Cap.  Brandenburg. 
Pop.  abt.  10,000. 

Meadow,  (med'o,)  n.  [A.  S.  mad,  mcedewe ,  from  mawan, 
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to  mow.]  {Agric.)  A  flat  surface  under  grass,  generally 
on  the  banks  of  a  river  or  lake;  but  so  far  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  as  to  he  considerably  drier  than 
marsh  land,  and,  consequently,  to  produce  grass  and 
herbage  of  a  superior  quality.  The  soil  of  M.  lauds,  if 
the  term  be  confined  strictly  to  river-side  pastures,  is 
generally  alluvial,  and  more  or  less  mixed  with  sand; 
it  is  kept  in  a  state  of  fertility  bj’  the  depositions  made 
on  its  surface,  in  consequeuce  of  being  occasionally 
overflowed  by  the  adjoining  river  or  lake.  The  pro¬ 
duce  of  M.  is  generally  made  into  hay,  which,  though 
not  equal  in  quality  to  that  produced  on  drier  grass  lands, 
is  yet  superior  to  that  which  is  obtained  from  marshes. 
Such  M.  are  called  bottoms  in  most  of  the  U.  States. — 
Water  M.  are  such  as  receive  generally  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months,  though  occasionally  also  in  the  summer 
time,  the  waters  of  an  overflowing  stream,  which,  by  a 
suitable  arrangement  of  the  land  in  alternate  ridge  and 
furrow,  are  made  to  traverse  the  surface  without  stag¬ 
nating  any  where.  The  result  is  a  rapid  ami  early  growth 
of  grass  in  spring  time,  which,  though  not  very  nutri¬ 
tious,  is  useful  for  cows,  ewes,  and  lambs,  at  a  time  \vhen 
green  food  is  not  abundant. — The  term  is  also  applied 
generally  to  grass-land  that  is  mowed  at  certain  times; 
land  appropriated  to  the  production  of  hay  ;  land  un¬ 
ploughed  (usually  a  level  tract),  green  with  grass  and 
variegated  with  flowers.  This  class  of  land  is  called,  in 
American  parlance,  bottoms,  or  bottom-land. 

“  Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied.”  —  Milton. 

Mead'ow,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  meadow;  as, 
meadoio-  land. 

Meadow-foxtail.  n.  ( Bnt .)  See  Alopecurus. 

Meadow-grass,  n.  (Bot.)  See  P<>a. 

Meadow-lark,  n.  {Zobl.)  A  beautiful  American 
species  of  lark,  Orlanda  Magna  (Wilson),  found  in  the 
eastern  United  States  to  the  high  central  plains.  It  is 
abt.  11  inches  long,  and  the  tail  5  in.  The  body  is  thick 
and  stout,  the  legs  large;  the  bill  is  nearly  straight,  and 
three  times  as  long  ns  high  ;  inner  lateral  toe  longer 
than  the  outer;  feathers  of  head  stiffened,  the  shafts 
above  extended  into  a  black  bristle.  The  upper  parts 
are  brown,  marked  with  brownish  -  white,  and  the  ex¬ 
posed  portions  of  the  wings  and  tail  with  transverse 
dark-brown  bars;  the  under  parts  yellow,  with  a  black 
pectoral-crescent. 

Mead'©w-ore,n.  (Min.)  Conchoidal  bog  iron-ore.  Ure. 

Mea«row-|»ink,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  Diavthus. 

Meadow  River,  in  IF.  Virginia,  rises  in  Greenbriar 
co..  and  flows  N.W.  into  Gauley  River,  between  Fayette 
and  Nicholas  cos. 

Mead'ow-rue,  n.  (Bot.)  See  TnALiCTRUM. 

Mead 'o%v -saffron,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Colchicum. 

Mead'ow-sage,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Salvia 

Meatl'ow-sweet,  Meadow-wort,  n.  (Bot.)  See 
Spines. 

Meadowy,  ( med'o-y ,)  a.  Belonging  to,  resembling, 
referring  to.  or  consisting  of  a  meadow,  or  meadows. 

HI  ead '  v i  1  le.  i n  Mississippi,  a  p< >st- v i  1  lage,  cap.  of  Fra  n  k- 
lin  co.,  abt.  80  m.  S.S.W.  of  Jackson. 

Hfead'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  thriving  borough,  cap. 
of  Crawford  co.,  on  French  Creek,  abt.  236  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Harrisburg.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  well  built,  and 
contains  many  fine  edifices.  Manuf.  Paper,  oil,  edge- 
tools,  &c.  Pop.  iu  1870,  7,103. 

Mead'ville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Halifax  co., 
abt.  136  m.  S.W.  of  Richmond;  pop.  abt.  600 

Meagre,  Meager,  (mc'gtr,)  a.  [Fr.  maigre;  Lat. 
rnacer ;  Sansk.  inlai,  to  become  lean  or  flaccid;  Clmld. 
milk,  to  become  attenuated.]  Thin  ;  spare;  lean  ;  want¬ 
ing  flesh,  or  having  little  flesh  ;  attenuated;  scraggy. 

“  Fierce  famine  with  her  meagre  face.”  —  Dryden. 

— Poor;  barren;  sterile;  destitute  of  fertility,  richness 
or  any  valuable  quality,  as  soil :  wanting  force  or 
strength  of  diction,  or  expression;  deficient  in  ampli¬ 
tude  of  ideas  or  vigor  of  imagery,  as  a  sketch  or  de¬ 
scription ;  scanty  of  definition/,  defective  in  quantity, 
or  poor  in  quality. 

“  His  education  had  been  but  meagre."  —  Motley. 

Mea'grely,  Mea'gerly,  adv.  Poorly  ;  thinly ; 
starvedly 

Mea'greness.  Mea'gerness,  n.  Condition  or 
quality  of  being  meagre  or  attenuated;  spareness; 
leanness;  poverty  of  flesh.  —  Want  of  fertility;  barren¬ 
ness,  as  of  soil.  —  Scantiness;  barrenness;  destitution, 
as  of  income  or  value. 

Meal,  (me/,)  n.  [A  S.  marl,  mal ;  D.  and  Dan.  maal ; 
Ger.  mahl;  Icel.  mdl,  a  repast.]  A  repast;  a  refection; 
a  portion  of  food  consumed  ut  one  time.  See  Food,  Gas¬ 
tronomy,  kc. 

— [A.  S.  melew,  meluw  ;  Ger.  meld. ;  Lat.  viola,  to  grind  in 
a  mill.  See  Mill.]  The  substance  of  edible  grains 
or  farinaceous  seeds  ground  to  fine  particles,  ami  not 
bolted  or  sifted;  the  finer  part  of  pulverized  grain; 
coarse  flour,  as  of  maize  or  oats. 

— v.  a.  To  sprinkle,  mix,  or  mingle  with  meal.  —  To  pul¬ 
verize;  as,  meaDd  gunpowder. 

Meal'-beetle,  Meal'-worm,  n.  See  Tknbhrionidas. 

Meal  iness,  n.  Slate  or  quality  of  being  mealy  or 
pulverized  :  smoothness  or  softness  to  the  taste  or  touch. 

Meal'- moth.  n.  {Zobl.)  See  Pyr\lid;e. 

Mcar-inoiithe«l.  a.  See  Mealy  mouthed. 

Meal '-time,  n.  The  customary  time  when  a  meal  is 
taken. 

Mealy,  ( me'ly ,)  a.  [Comp,  mealier;  super,  mealiest .] 
Having  the  qualities  of  meal ;  soft ;  smooth  to  the  feel ; 
us,  the  mealy  parts  of  plants.  ( Arbuthnot .) — Farinace¬ 
ous;  dry  and  friable:  resembling  meal;  as,  mealy  pota¬ 
toes. —  Besprinkled  with  something  that  appears  like 
meal ;  as,  the  mealy  wings  of  a  butterfly. 

Meal  y-bug,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Coccus  udonidum,  a  red- 
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dish  insect,  covered  with  a  white  powdery  substance.  It 
is  very  injurious  to  pine-apples  and  other  plants  in  hot¬ 
houses.  See  Coccus. 

Meal  y  Mountains*  an  elevated  ridge  of  British  N. 
America,  near  the  S.E.  coast  of  Labrador.  Height  abt. 
1,480  feet. 

Meal  y-iuou  tiled,  Mkai.-mquthed,  a.  Having  a  soft 
mouth;  —  hence,  unwilling  to  toll  the  truth  in  plain 
language;  inclined  to  speak  of  anything  in  softer  terms 
than  the  truth  will  warrant;  tinicalor  atfected  in  utter¬ 
ance. 

“  She  was  a  fool  to  be  mealy-mouthed  where  nature  spoke  so 
plain."  —  L'  Estrange. 

Moal'y-iuoutlieduess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  mealy-mouthed. 

Mean,  (men,)  a.  [A.  S.  mrene  ;  D.  ge.me.tn  ;  Ger. gemexn. 
common,  vulgar.]  Wanting  station  or  dignity:  low  in 
rank  or  position;  ignoble;  vulgar;  low;  commou ;  hum¬ 
ble;  poor;  lacking  eminence  or  distinction :  as,  a  mean 
condition.  —  Low-minded ;  void  of  dignity  of  character; 
destitute  of  honor;  base;  spiritless;  sordid;  as,  a  mean 
disposition.  —  Contemptible;  despicable;  low  in  worth 
or  estimation ;  worthy  of  little  or  no  regard;  of  little 
value  or  account ;  not  costly  or  elegant. 

••  Great  C*sar  found  our  fathers  no  mean  foes.  —  Philips. 

«~[0  Fr .meant;  Fr.  moyen  ;  Lat.  medium;  Gr.  mesas,  for 
medjos;  Sansk.  madhya.  middle.]  Middle;  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  extremes;  intervening;  intermediary  ; 
as.  in  the  mean  time.  —  Intermediate;  coining  between; 
moderate  in  quality  or  degree  of  excellence. 

(Math.)  Having’  an  intermediate  value  between  two 
or  more  quantities  which  are  formed  according  to  any 
assigned  law  of  succession;  average;  as,  mean  distance. 

(Note.  Mean  is  sometimes  used  in  the  formation  of 
self-explaining  compound  words;  as,  mean-born,  mean- 
spirited,  mean-looking  ) 

«— n.  The  middle  point,  place,  rate,  or  degree:  that  which 
is  mediate  between  two  extremes;  medium  ;  mediocrity  ; 
moderation;  measure  —  Intervening  period;  interval 
of  time;  interim;  meantime.  (R.) 

••  Reserve  her  cause  to  her  eternal  doom, 

And  in  the  mean  vouchsafe  her  houourahle  tomb.”— Sidney. 

— Instrument  ;  that  which  is  user!  to  effect  or  accomplish 
an  object;  intermediate  agency;  the  medium  through 
which  something  is  done;  —  most  frequently  used  in 
the  plural. 

“  The  end  must  justify  the  means."  —  Prior. 

“  Philosophical  doubt  is  not  an  end,  but  a  mean.” Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

r-pl.  Income;  revenue  ;  resources;  substance  or  estate; 
instrumental  agent  of  action  or  performance  ;  as,  a  man 
of  means ,  he  lives  above  his  means. 

( Mith. )  A  quantity  which  possesses  an  intermediate 
value  between  several  others  which  are  formed  accord¬ 
ing  to  any  assigned  law  of  succession.  The  Arithmetical 
M. is  the  average  of  any  series  of  numbers,  and  is  found 
by  adding  the  values  of  the  quantities  together  and  di¬ 
viding  by  their  number.  The  arithmetical  mean  a  and 

6,  any  two  quantities,  therefore  is  -  — »  ^  a+b+c 
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and  so  on.  The  Geometrical  M.  between 


any  two  quantities,  or  the  mean  proportional,  is  the 
quantity  which  forms  the  middle  term  of  a  duplicate 
ratio,  or,  in  other  words,  is  the  continued  proportion  of 
those  terms;  so  that  the  first  quantity  is  to  the  number 
sought  as  the  number  sought  is  to  the  third  term.  To 
find  the  geometrical  mean  between  a  and  b ,  any  two 
quantities  as  before,  let  x  be  the  required  mean,— 
v  a  :  x  —  x  :  b ; 

and  consequently, x  =  Vab.  Therefore,  the  geometrical 
mean  between  any  two  quantities  equals  the  square- 
root  of  their  product.  The  Harmonical  M.  is  such  a 
number,  that  the  first  ami  third  terms  being  given,  the 
first  is  to  the  third  as  the  difference  of  the  first  and 
second  is  to  the  difference  of  the  second  and  third.  The 
harmonical  M.,  therefore,  between  a  and  c  may  be,  say 

2a  c 

b;  and  b ,  as  the  mean  required  =  ’JZTC' 

By  all  means.  Certainly;  of  course;  without  doubt; 
without  fail ;  without  hesitation  ;  atanyrate;  assuredly; 
as.  come  and  see  me  by  all  means.  —  By  any  means.  In 
any  way  possible;  as.  if  you  can  by  any  means  assist 
me.  —  By  no  means ,  or  by  no  man  tier  of  means.  Cer¬ 
tainly  not ;  not  at  all ;  not  in  any  degree;  as,  this  wine 
is  by  no  means  as  good  as  the  last. 

Mean,  v.  a  .  (imp.  and  pp.  meant,  merit.)  [A.  S.  maenan; 
D.  meenen ;  Ger.  meinen.]  To  have  in  the  mind,  view, 
or  contemplation  ;  to  intend;  as.  he  means  to  reform. 
To  design,  with  reference  to  a  future  act.  —  To  deuote; 
to  indicate;  to  imply;  to  import. 

“  While  poor  Johu  Bull,  bewildered  with  the  scene, 

Stares,  wondering  what  the  devil  it  can  mean."— Byron. 

— r.  n.  To  have  thought  or  ideas;  to  have  meaning. 

Mean  «ler,  n.  [From  Lat.  Mteander.  the  name  of  a 
winding  river  in  lMirygia.J  A  serpentine  or  winding 
course:  a  flexuous  path  or  passage;  a  maze;  a  laby- 
rinth;  —  hence,  intricacy;  perplexity. 

*•  Through  all  the  meanders  of  the  \hw."  —  Arbuthnot. 

_ An  intricate,  tortuous,  or  involved  course  or  movement. 

_ v.  a.  To  wind,  turn,  or  circumvolve ;  to  make  flexuous 


or  serpentine.  .  .  , 

— r.  n.  To  be  intricate,  tortuous,  or  perplexing;  to  wind 


Mo  a  ml  r  i'11  a,  n.  [Fr.  nUandrint.]  ( Zool .)  See  Brain- 
stone. 

Mea'nel,  n.  A  black  or  a  red  spot  on  a  white  horse. 

Crabh. 

Mean  gis  Islands,  a  group  in  the  Eastern  Archi¬ 
pelago,  90  in  S.E.  of  Mindanao;  Lat.  5°  N.,  Lon.  127°  E. 
Its  principal  island  is  Nantisa. 

Mean  ing,  a.  Significant;  important;  as,  a  meaning 
look. 

— ti.  That  which  exists  in  the  mind,  view,  or  contempla¬ 
tion,  as  a  settled  aim  or  purpose,  though  not  directly 
expressed;  intention;  purpose;  aim,  with  reference  to 
a  future  act.  —  Signification;  import;  the  sense  of 
words  or  expressions ;  that  which  is  to  be  understood ; 
that  which  the  speaker  or  writer  intends;  force. — 
Sense;  power  of  thinking. 

“No  meaning  puzzles  more  than  wit."—  Pope. 

Moaii  inglm,  a.  Without  a  meaning;  as,  a  meaning¬ 
less  answer. 

Mean ' i ugly,  adv.  With  meaning;  significantly. 
Hean'ly,  adv.  In  a  mean  manner;  without  dignity 
of  character  or  elevation  of  mind;  without  honor;  with 
a  low  mind  or  narrow  views;  niggardly;  sordidly ;  as,  he 
acts  meanly  towards  every  one.  —  Poorly  ;  in  a  manner 
indicating  a  low  origin  or  condition.  —  Disrespectfully : 
disparagingly;  ungenerously;  unworthily;  as,  to  think 
meanly  of  one’s  poor  relations. 

Mean 'ness,  u.  State  or  quality  of  being  mean;  want 
of  dignity,  or  rank,  or  excellence  of  any  kind  ;  lowness 
of  origin  or  condition;  want  of  dignity  and  elevation; 
poverty  of  mind;  lack  of  honor  or  generosity  of  feeling; 
rudeness;  sordidness;  niggardliness. 

“The  name  of  servant  has  been  reckoned  t«  imply  a  certain 
meanness  of  mind,  as  well  as  lowness  of  condition."—  Swift. 

Mo  Alls,  n.  pi.  Resources;  also,  agency  toward  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  an  end.  —  See  Mean. 

Meant,  ( merit, )  imp.  and  pp.  of  Mean. 

Meantime,  Mean 'while,  ado.  In  the  interim,  or 
intervening  time ;  during  the  interval.  —  See  Mean. 
Mear,  n.  (Mining.)  In  English  lead-mines,  32  yards 
of  ground  in  a  vein  of  ore. 

Mease,  (mez,)  n.  [Ger.  mass,  a  measure.]  The  number 
of  five  hundred  ;  as,  a  mease,  of  herrings.  —  Johnson. 
Moaslotl,  (mi?tld,)a.  Infected  or  speckled  with  measles. 
Mens  led  ness,  ( me'zld-nes ,)  n.  State  or  condition  of 
being  measled ;  —  used,  specifically,  of  swine. 
Measles,  (mefzlz,)  n .,  with  a  plural  termination.  [D. 
mazelen ;  Ger.  maser,  spot,  speck,  pi.  maseim.  the  mea¬ 
sles  ]  (Med.)  A  contagious  fever  of  an  inflammatory 
type,  attended  with  a  characteristic  eruption,  and  all 
the  symptoms  of  a  violent  cold,  watery  discharge  from 
the  eyes  and  nose,  dry  cough,  hoarseness,  Ac.  It  com¬ 
mences  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  fever,  —  chilli¬ 
ness,  loss  of  appetite,  lassitude,  and  is  almost  invariably 
attended  with  inflammation  of  tiio  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  air-passages.  The  eruption  commonly  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  fourth  day;  at  first  about  the  head  and 
neck,  then  the  trunk  and  arms,  and  finally  reaching  the 
lower  extremities.  It  takes  two  or  three  days  to  com¬ 
plete  its  course,  and  when  it  reaches  the  feet  and  legs, 
it  has  usually  begun  to  disappear  from  the  face.  At  the 
end  of  six  or  seven  days  from  their  first  appearance,  the 
papules  have  again  disappeared.  The  eruption  consists 
of  little  papules  somewhat  resembling  flea-bites,  of  a 
dark-red  color.  When  the  eruption  is  fully  out,  the 
cough,  at  first  dry  and  troublesome,  generally  becomes 
softer  and  less  frequent.  All  ages  are  liable  to  attack, 
though  infants  at  the  breast  are  not  so  liable  as  those 
somewhat  older.  It  is  not  commonly  a  dangerous  dis¬ 
ease,  though  sometimes  it  has  proved  exceedingly  fatal. 
Where  danger  occurs,  it  is  from  inflammation  of  the 
air-passages,  when  the  disease  may  become  complicated 
with  croup  ;  or  in  subjects  predisposed  to  consumption, 
the  seeds  of  that  disease  may  be  developed.  In  general, 
a  simple  diet,  and  the  maintenance  of  an  equable  tem¬ 
perature,  is  almost  all  that  is  required,  with,  perhaps, 
the  exhibition  of  a  mild  diaphoretic  or  expectorant. 
Sometimes  the  application  of  a  mustard  cataplasm  to 
the  chest  is  of  advantage. 

—A  disease  engendered  in  swine  from  impurity  of  the 
blood. 

“  The  swine  died  of  the  measles,  and  the  sheep  of  the  rot." 

Ben  Jonson. 

— A  disease  of  trees. 

“  Fruit-bearers  are  often  infected  with  the  mealies."— Mortimer. 
Mrasly.  (me'f/y,)  a-  Infected  with  measles,  blotches, 
or  eruptions ;  as,  measly  pork. 

Measurable,  {mCzh’ur^i-bl,)  a.  [Fr.  mesurablr ;  hat 
measnrabilis.\  That  may  be  measured;  susceptible  of 
mensuration  or  computation.  —  Moderate ;  in  small 
degree,  extent,  or  quantity  ;  as,  a  measurable  share  of 
the  world’s  goods. 

Meas'tirableness,  n.  Quality  of  being  measurable 
or  computable. 

Meas  urably,  adn.  In  a  measurable  or  computable 
manner;  in  a  limited  degree;  moderately 
Measure,  (nies/t'ur,)  n.  [Fr.  me  sure  ; 
meusura  —  meteor ,  mensus,  to  measure 
measure;  lleb.  mudad ,  to  measure.]  That  by  which 
extent  or  dimension  is  ascertained,  either  length, 
breadth,  thickness,  capacity,  or  amount;  the  whole 
magnitude,  extent,  or  dimensions  of  a  thing,  including 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  ascertained  by  com¬ 
parison  with  a  fixed  standard;  estimated  extent  or  colt- 
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or  turn  in  a  course  or  passage. 

Mean  tier  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Mahoning 
River  about  7  m.  below  Warren. 

Mean'rterins.  "•  A  winding,  serpentine  course. 

Mean  tlrian.  Mean's! runs.  Mean  nry.a.  I  bat. 
mteanUrius.]  Winding:  flexuous;  serpentine;  haling 
many  turns  or  involutions. 


».*  Sp.,  from  Lat 
Gr.  metron ,  a 


terit. _ A  limited  or  definite  quantity :  portion  allotted 

determined  extent  or  leugtli ;  dm-  proportion.  —  A  rule 
or  standard  by  which  anything  is  adjusted  or  propor¬ 
tioned;  a  fixed  unit  of  quantity,  dimension,  or  extent; 
hence,  a  criterion  by  which  anything  is  estimated  or 

‘•^Gofs  goodness  is  the  measure  of  his  providence." -Sir  T.  More. 
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—Moderation;  due  bounds;  degree  or  extent  without  ex* 
cess;  —  particularly,  in  the  phrases  in  measure ,  with, 
without,  or  beyond  measure. 

—Indefinite  quantity,  extent,  or  degree. 

“  There  Ik  a  great  measxir*  of  discretion  to  be  used  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  confession. "  — Taylor . 

— An  instrument  for  determining  the  measurement  of 
quantity  or  dimensions,  as  a  graduated  line,  rod,  vessel, 
Ac. —  Stated  or  fixed  quantity,  dimensions,  degree,  or 
amount,  as  settled  by  a  rule  or  standard  :  contents  of  a 
vessel  by  which  quantity  is  determined ;  as,  a  meas¬ 
ure.  of  corn. 

(Mus.)  The  quantity  of  notes  which  are  placed  in  the 
bar,  and  which  is  generally  called  the  time,  of  which 
there  are  but  two  kinds,  viz.,  common  time,  containing 
an  equal  quantity  of  notes  in  the  bar,  and  triple  time , 
containing  an  unequal  quantity.  Common  time  is  gen¬ 
erally  marked  with  a  C  at  the  beginning,  which  means 
that  every  bar  contains  four  crotchets,  or  their  value  in 
other  notes.  There  are  also  other  kinds  of  common 
time  which  are  marked  f  *  §>  f  •  Triple  time  is  marked 
f  •  f  *  f  *  § »  ?•  Sometimes,  in  common  time,  we  have 
^2,  ^2.  The  lower  figure  indicates  the  parts  of  the 
semibreve,  and  the  upper  figure  shows  how  many  of 
these  parts  there  are  in  the  bar. 

(Rh't.)  The  manner  of  ordering  or  combining  the 
quantities,  or  the  long  and  short  syllables  in  poetry; 
rhythm;  metre;  —  hence,  a  foot,  as,  the  Alexandrine 
measure. 

(Dancing.)  The  intervals  between  steps  in  dancing 
corresponding  to  the  interval  between  notes  in  music; 
harmonious  regulation  of  pedal  movement  and  action. 
—  A  grave,  stately  dance  resembling  the  minuet,  for¬ 
merly  in  vogue. 

"  Now  tread  we  a  measure,  said  young  Lochinvar.” — Sir  W.  Scott. 

— pi .  Acts,  means,  steps,  or  proceedings  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  an  end  or  object:  —  a  term  of  exten¬ 
sive  comprehension  ;  as,  fiscal  measures,  legislative  meas¬ 
ures,  political  measures,  public  measures,  effectual  or 
inefficient  measures,  stringent  or  lax, or  prudent  or  rush 
measures ,  Ac. 

“  Measures ,  not  men,  have  always  been  my  mark.” — Goldsmith. 

Standards  of  measure.  See  Weights  and  Measures, 
and  Metric  System. 

Meas  ure,  v.  a.  [Fr.  mesurer ;  Lat.  wi*m«rare.l  To 
compare  with  a  fixed  standard;  to  compute  or  deter¬ 
mine  extent,  quantity,  dimensions,  or  capacity,  by  a 
certain  rule  or  established  criterion;  to  ascertain, as  the 
degree  of  anything:  hence,  to  judge,  as  of  distance,  ex¬ 
tent,  or  quantity;  to  estimate;  to  value;  to  appraise. 

“  Jebovab  !  what  thought  can  measure  thee,  or  tongue  relate  thee?" 

Milton. 

— To  pass  through  or  over ;  to  determine  extent  by  march¬ 
ing  off  and  on 

“We  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day.” —  Shaks. 

— To  adjust;  to  proportion.  —  To  allot  or  distribute  by 
measure. 

“  With  what  measure  re  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again.” 

Matt.  vii.  2. 

— v.n.  To  have  a  certain  or  limited  extent  ;  as,  one  English 
mile  measures  1,760  yards. 

MeAS'ureil,  a.  Regulated  or  determined  by  a  rule  or 
standard; — hence,  equal;  uniform;  steady;  as,  she 
gave  him  a  measured  look  of  scorn. 

— a.  Limited,  circumscribed,  or  restricted. 

“  Choice  word  and  measured  phrase."  —  Wordsworth. 

MeAs'ureless,  a.  Without  measure:  boundless;  vast ; 
illimitable;  infinite;  immense;  immeasurable. 

Mean'll remenl.  n.  Act  of  measuring;  mensuration. 
— Amount,  extent,  or  quantity  determined  by  measur¬ 
ing;  area;  content;  as.  the  measurement  of  ft  ship. 

Meas'n rer.  w.  One  who  measures  anything. 

Meas  uring:*  a.  Employed  in  measuring;  as,  a  meas¬ 
uring  tape,  rod,  or  line. 

Measuring  cast.  (Sports  )  In  the  game  of  bowls,  a 
term  applied  to  a  cast  whose  length  cannot  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  that  of  another,  except  by  measuring. 

Meat,  (meet,)  n.  [AS.  mate,  med  ;  N.  Fris.  met.  flesh  ; 
Icel.  mala  ;  Swell.  mat ;  Dan.  mad,  food;  Corn,  methia, 
to  nourish  ;  Lat.  mando,  to  masticate.]  Food  in  general ; 
anything  eaten  for  nourishment,  either  by  man  or 
beast.  See  Food.  —  The  flesh  of  animals  used  as  food; 
fiesh-meat;  animal  muscle.  See  Supplement. 

“  God  sends  meat,  and  the  Devil  seuds  cooks."—  Bay's  Proverbs. 

To  sit  at  meat ,  to  sit  at  table  during  meals. 

Meat-biscuit*  (-bis'hV,)  n.  Concentrated  essence  of 
meat  extracted  by  boiling,  which,  when  thickened  with 
flour,  is  formed  into  the  shape  of  biscuit,  for  use  on  a 
long  voyage,  journey,  Ac.;  preserved  or  canned  meat. 

Meal  ed,  a.  Containing  meat;  consisting  of  meat;  — 
used  principally  in  composition;  as,  full  -mealed. 

Meatll.  (meefh.)f\  marit.co.of  Ireland,  pro v.  of  Leinster, 
bordering  on  the  Irish  Sea,  and  having  N  the  cos.  Cavan, 
Monaghan,  and  Louth,  S.  Kildare,  and  W.  Westmeath. 
Area,  906  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  rising 
slightly  towards  the  N.  and  N.W.  The  soil  is  a  rich 
loam,  and  very  fertile,  hut  for  the  most  part  given  to 
pasture.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Boyne  and  Black- 
water.  Prod.  The  usual  cereals.  Munuf.  Linens.  The 
chief  towns  are  Trim,  Navan,  and  Kells.  l*op.  140,000. 

Meat 'in  ess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  meaty; 
fleshiness. 

Meatless,  a.  Destitute  of  food;  having  no  meat  or 
flesh. 

Meal  us,  n.  [Lat.,  a  passage,  from  meare,  to  go.]  (Anat.) 

;  A  term  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  body,  particu¬ 
larly  to  channels  leading  from  the  external  parts  to  an 

i  internal  organ,  as  in  the  ear,  where  the  external  tube 

|  or  passage  is  called  meatus  auditorius  externus,  Ac. 
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Meat'y,  a .  Abounding  in  meat ;  fleshy ;  as,  a  meaty 
pie,  «i  meaty  carcass 

Moanx,  (wo,)  a  town  <}f  France,  dept,  of  Seine-et-Marne, 
on  the  Marne,  24  m.  N.E.  of  Paris.  Among  the  objects 
of  interest  is  the  Cathedral,  a  fine  Gothic  structure  con¬ 
taining  the  tomb  of  Bossuet.  formerly  bishop  of  Meaux. 
Mamif.  Cotton  stuffs,  earthenware,  and  glue.  Pop. 
11,700. 

Meaw,  (mu,)  v.  n.  See  Mew. 

Meawl*  (mul,)  v.  n.  Same  as  Mewl,  or  Miaoul,  q.  v. 

llea/.lin^,  ( mez'ling ,)  a.  Mizzling;  pattering;  mis- 
tling ;  sprinkling. 

“  Meazling  and  soaking  rain."  —  Arbutlinot. 

M  e'can,  in  IF/scoTWin,  a  township  of  Marquette  co. ; 
]iop.  abt.  1,300. 

— A  river  which  rises  in  Waushara  co.,  and  flowing  S.E. 
enters  Fox  River  from  Marquette  co. 

Mecca,  ( nie.k'ka ,)  a  city  of  Arabia,  prov.  of  El-Hedjaz, 
51  m.  K.  of  Pjedda,  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  270  m.  S.E  of 
Medina:  Eat.  21°  28'  17"  N.,  Lon.  40°  15'  E.  M.,  mean¬ 
ing  literally  “  the  place  of  assembly,”  hut  called  by  the 
Arabs,  Om-el-Kora.  “  mother  of  towns,”  and  Beled-al- 
Ameyn,  “  region  of  the  faithful,”  is  situate  in  a  long, 
narrow,  sandy  valley,  running  N.  and  S.,  called  in  the 
Koran  “  the  valley  without  seeds.”  It  is  2  m.  long,  and 
about  1.5' i0  feet  wide.  The  houses,  which  are  handsome, 
follow  the  windings  of  the  valley,  being  built  partly  on 
the  declivities  on  both  sides.  The  streets  are  wide  and 
regular.  The  only  public  building  of  consequence  is 
the  Beitullah,  or  El-Harain,  the  famous  mosque  of  M. 
(Fig.  1745 ),  in  the  interior  of  which  is  the  Caaba,  or 
Holy  House.  The  mosque  is  about  350  feet  long  and  300 
feet  in  breadth,  and  is  formed  by  colonnades,  roofed  with 
numerous  small  cupolas  supported  by  450  pillars,  about 
20  feet  in  height,  of  marble  or  Mecca  stone.  The  walls, 


Fiy.  1745.  —  THE  HOLY  MOSqUE  OF  MECCA. 


1.  A 1  Caaba.  2.  The  band  of  gold.  3.  The  black  stone.  4.  The 
golden  spout.  5.  The  sepulchre  of  Ishmael.  7.  The  station  of  the 
Hauisites.  8.  The  place  of  Abraham  aud  the  Shafsites.  9.  The 
station  of  the  Haubalites.  10.  The  station  of  the  Malekites. 
11.  The  old  gate.  12-  The  steps  moving  on  wheels  to  mount  up 
to  t.he  door  of  the  Caaba.  13.  The  inner  iuclosure,  which  at  night 
is  illuminated  with  lamps.  14.  The  building  over  the  well  Zem- 
zem.  15.  The  treasury.  16.  The  cupola  of  the  Abbas. 

arches,  and  minarets  are  gaudily  painted  in  stripes  of 
red,  yellow,  and  blue.  The  Caaba  is  an  oblong  massive 
structure,  abt.  45  feet  in  length  and  35  feet  in  breadth, 
and  from  35  to  40  feet  in  h-ight,  its  doors  being  coated 
with  silver,  embellished  with  gold  ornaments.  At  the 
N.E.  corner  is  the.  celebrated  **  black  stone,”  said  to  have 
been  brought  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  form  the  founda¬ 
tion.  It  forms  part  of  the  sharp  angle  of  the  structure 
4  or  5  feet  above  the  ground.  It  is  oval-shaped.  7  inches 
in  diameter,  of  a  dark-brown  color  resembling  lava,  and 
surrounded  by  a  bonier  of  silver  and  cement,  to  prevent 
its  being  worn  away  by  the  kisses  and  touches  of  the 
pilgrims.  Round  the  building  is  a  broad  pavement  of 
marble,  and  the  sides  of  the  Caaba  are  covered  with  a 
curtain  of  embroidered  black  silk  stuff,  called  the  Ke- 
sona,  annually  brought  from  Cairo  at  the  time  of  the 
Hadj  or  pilgrimage.  The  Holy  Well  of  Zcm-zem,  said 
to  have  been  found  by  Hagar  when  her  son  Ishmael  was 
dyiug  with  thirst,  supplies  the  city  with  water  for  drink¬ 
ing  and  ablution,  its  use  for  other  purposes  being  for¬ 
bidden.  There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  consequence, 
but  there  is  a  large  trade  during  the  month  of  I)hab- 
hadja  (the  latter  end  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  July), 
owing  to  the  pilgrims  from  the  different  countries  ex¬ 
posing  articles  for  sale,  as  well  for  gain  as  to  defray  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  journey.  The  climate  of  M.  is 
sultry  and  unwholesome.  About  15  m.  E.  of  M.  is  the 
hill  of  Arafat,  where  Mohammed  used  to  retire  to  pray, 
and  which  is  much  frequented  l>y  pilgrims,  whose  num¬ 
bers  amount  annually  to  about  70.000.  M.  is  cele¬ 
brated  as  the  birthplace  of  Mohammed,  in  570,  who  was 
excelled  in  6  "2,  and  captured  it  in  630.  In  692  it  was 
captured  by  Abd-el-melik,  and  in  929  it  was  plundered  by 
the  Carmathians.  In  11S4,  Remind  de  Chatillon  failed 
in  an  attempt  upon  M.  In  1S03  it  was  seized  by  the 
Mos.em  sect  of  the  Wahahees.  from  whom  it  was  taken 
in  1818  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  Pop.  abt.  45,000. 

Mec  ca,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Trum¬ 
bull  co  ,  abt.  11  m.  N.N.E.  of  Warren;  pop.  of  township 
abt.  930. 

Mecca,  (Balsam  of.)  See  Balsamodendron. 
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MecraTVee',  n.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Mecca,  the  Holy  City  of  the  Mohammedans. 

— a.  (Geog.)  Belonging  or  relating  to  Mecca,  Arabia,  or 
to  i ts  inhabitants. 

Mecejana,  ( ma-sa-zhafna ,)  a  village  of  Brazil,  abt.  12 
m.  E.  of  Ceara ;  pop.  3,000. 

cc  li  a  n  ie,  ( me-kdn'ik,)  3Iecli  a  n  i  ca  1 ,  (me-kan'i-kl, ) 
a.  [Lat .  mechanicus ;  Gr.  mechanikos ,  from  mecha-ne , 
any  contrivance,  from  mechos,  a  means,  expedient, 
remedy.]  Skilled  in  mechanics,  or  in  the  art  of  making 
machines;  pertaining  to  mechanics,  or  to  machines,  or 
to  the  art  of  constructing  machines;  relating  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  art  or  craft  of  making  wares,  goods,  instru¬ 
ments,  furniture,  Ac. ;  constructed  or  performed  by  the 
rules  or  laws  of  mechanics;  governed  by  the  laws  of 
motion ;  depending  upon  mechanism ;  as,  mechanical 
operations,  mechanical  appliances,  mechanical  forces. — 
Pertaining  to,  or  proceeding  from,  the  philosophical 
principles  of  mechanics;  acting  by  physical  power; 
noting  performance  without  design  or  reflection,  from 
the  mere  force  of  habit ;  as,  mechanical  action,  the  me¬ 
chanical  arts,  mechanical  movements.  —  Bred  to  manual 
labor;  pertaining  to  artisans  or  mechanics;  belonging 
to  the  artisan  class. —  Servile;  vulgar;  ill-bred;  low. 

11  Mechanic  slaves 

With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers. ”  —  Shake. 

— Performed  and  made  by  mechanical  power,  and  not  by 
chemical  action  ;  as,  mechanical  deposits. 

Mechanical  philosophy.  The  science  of  mechanics 
applied  to  physical  inquiries. —  Worcester. 

Mechanical  forces.  See  Mech  anics. 

Mechanical  work.  The  exertion  offeree  through  space. 
It  is  estimated  in  foot-pounds,  the  unit  being  the  work 
performed  in  raising  one  pound  avoirdupois,  against 
gravity,  to  a  height  of  one  foot.  In  the  modern  mechan¬ 
ical  theory  of  heat,  the  utmost  mechanical  work  that 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  expenditure  of  a  quantity 
of  heat  sufficient  to  raise  one  pouud  of  water  one  degree 
(F  )  in  temperature  is  called  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat.  According  to  Joule’s  experiments  it  is  equal  to 
772  foot-pounds. 

Mechan'ic,  n.  One  who  constructs  machines,  or  fabri¬ 
cates  goods,  wares,  instruments,  furniture,  and  the  like ; 
one  skilled  in  a  mechanical  occupation  or  art;  an  arti¬ 
ficer  :  an  artisan. 

3Icclian'ic,  in  Ohio ,  a  township  of  Holmes  co.;  pop. 
about  2,u00. 

3Iechaii'ically,  adv.  According  to  the  laws  of 
mechanism  and  accurate  workmanship  ;  by  the  laws  of 
regulating  motion,  without  intellectual  application  or 
design,  or  by  the  force  of  habit;  by  physical  force  or 
power. 

3Iedian'fealness,  v.  State  or  quality  of  being  me¬ 
chanical,  or  controlled  by  the  power  of  mechanism  ; 
conformity  to  the  laws  of  mechanics. 

3Iccliaiiician,  ( mck-a-nish'an ,)  n.  [Fr.  mccanicien.] 
One  skilled  in  mechanics;  a  machinist. 

Mecliaii'ico-cliein'ical,  a.  A  term  applied  to  the 
sciences  connected  with  mechanics  and  chemistry,  as 
magnetism,  electricity,  and  galvanism.  —  Smart. 

3Iedian'ies,  n.  pi.  The  science  which  treats  of  forces 
and  their  applications.  The  tendency  of  force  acting 
upon  matter  is  to  produce  motion,  but  two  such  ten¬ 
dencies  may  oppose  one  another,  as  the  direction  of  the 
motions  which  they  seek  to  produce  may  differ.  When! 
two  do  not  completely  counteract  one  another,  it  is 
possible  that  three  or  four  or  any  number  of  forces  —  j 
so  many  of  them  acting  in  general  direction  and  so! 
many  in  another,  so  many  for  instance  trying  to  pro¬ 
duce  motion  eastward,  and  so  many  motion  westward — 
may  produce  no  motion  whatever.  From  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  any  number  of  forces  there  may  be  rest  pro¬ 
duced, aud  it  is  quite  evident  that  there  may  be  motion. 
The  science  of  M.  treats  those  two  cases,  embracing  in 
its  sphere  the  theory,  as  well  as  praciice,  of  motion  and 
equilibrium,  both  with  and  without  the  aid  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  theory  of  mechanics  properly  compre¬ 
hends: —  1.  dynamics;  2.  the  motion  of  projectiles;  3. 
the  theory  of  simple  machines,  or  the  mechanical  forces; 
4.  tire  theory  of  compound  machines,  and  their  maximum 
effects;  5.  the  doctrine  of  the  centre  of  gravity;  6.  the 
doctrine  of  the  centre  of  oscillation,  gyration,  Ac.;  7. 
the  collision  of  bodies;  8.  the  theory  of  rotation  ;  9.  the 
theory  of  torsion  ;  10.  the  strength  of  materials;  11.  and 
lastly,  the  equilibrium  of  arches  and  domes.  The  ele¬ 
mentary  machines,  or  mechanical  powers,  properly 
speaking,  are  six  in  number,  and  may  be  thus  enumer¬ 
ated  : —  the  lever ,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  pulley,  the 
inclined  plane ,  the  wedge,,  and  the  screw ;  all  of  which 
will  be  found  duly  described  under  their  usual  appella¬ 
tions.  Under  the  articles  Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydrody¬ 
namics,  and  so  on,  the  description  of  the  elements  of 
mechanics  will  he  found  fully  given,  and  consequently 
they  need  not  be  treated  of  in  the  present  article,  which 
only  has  for  its  object  the  uniting  of  the  several  compo¬ 
nent  parts  of  this  branch  of  natural  philosophy  under 
one  head. —  Hist.  From  the  remnants  left  us  of  the 
customs  and  exploits  of  the  ancients,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  mechanics  and  mechanical  powers  were 
known  many  years  prior  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
stupendous  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  striking  evidences  of 
the  wonderful  mechanical  aids  which  the  Egyptians 
must  have  been  acquainted  with,  —  powers  so  vast,  that 
even  in  the  present  day,  with  our  amount  of  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge,  they  could  not  be  equalled, 
much  less  eclipsed.  Aristotle  is  the  first  author  about 
whom  we  have  any  proof  of  having  written  on  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  he  describes  the  simple  powers  of  forces 
clearly,  but  somewhat  erroneously.  The  first  great 
machinist  is,  however,  undoubtedly.  Archimedes,  and  he 
did  much,  not  only  for  geometry,  but  also  for  hydro- 1 
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statics,  of  which  he  discovered  and  explained  the  general 
principles.  Archimedes  also  discovered  the  centre  of 
gravity  (see  Gkavitation),  and  many  useful  and  im¬ 
portant  machines  which  have  not  descended  to  our  own 
times.  \N  ater-mills  are  the  oldest  of  mechanical  inven¬ 
tions  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  ancients  ; 
although  hand-mills  for  grinding  corn  were  well  known 
to  the  Romans.  The  inclined  plane  was  invented  by 
Cardan.  Simon  Stevens,  of  Bruges,  discovered  and 
applied  the  theory  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces; 
aud  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  applied  to  solid  bodies,  was 
modelled,  in  extenso,  from  the  early  theory  of  Archi¬ 
medes,  by  Lucas  Valerius.  Galileo  was  the  first  modern 
mathematician  who  did  much  for  mechanics,  for  under 
his  hands  that  science  assumed  perfectly  different  pro¬ 
portions  from  what  it  had  done  before.  Toricelli,  his 
pupil,  further  enlarged  the  theories  which  Galileo  had 
started.  The  names  of  Pepin,  the  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
Huygens,  Wallis,  and  Wren,  may  likewise  he  added  ;ts 
illustrating  mechanics  in  the  17th  century.  One  of  the 
greatest  inducements,  however,  to  the  prosecution  of 
this  study  was  the  publication  of  Newton’s  Principia 
(see  Principia).  The  steam-engine  may  be  said  to  be 
the  greatest  of  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in 
this  path,  and  a  full  description  will  be  found  given  of 
it  under  articles  headed  8team-carriage,  and  Steam- 
engine.  Eulers  treatise  on  mechanics  is  ono  of  the 
best  works  on  the  subject  extant,  and  the  student  would 
do  well  likewise  to  consult  Lagrange’s  Mecamque.  Ana- 
litique. ,  and  also  Wood’s.  Whe well’s,  aud  Moseley’s  works. 

Applied  mechanics ,  the  practical  application  of  the 
laws  of  matter  and  motion  to  the  construction  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  Ac. 

3tccliaii'icsl>iirg‘,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  San¬ 
gamon  co.,  abt.  15  m.  E.  of  Springfield. 

31cclianicsbur;£.  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  B  »one  co., 
abt.  7  m.  N.  of  Lebanon.  —  A  post- village  of  Ilenry  co., 
abt.  40  m.  W-N.W.  of  Richmond.  —  A  village  of  Marion 
co.,  abt.  10  in.  N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

3Icclianicst>u  r%.  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Yau  Buren 
c<».,  abt.  8  in.  SS.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

3Icclianicsl>ii  rg-,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Macon  co., 
abt.  105  m.  N.N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

3Iectianicsblirg>,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Carroll  co. — 
A  post-vill.  of  Champaign  co.,  abt.  10  m.  E.  of  Urbana. 

3Icctianicsl>urg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co.,  abt.  10  in.  E.  of  Pittsburg.  —  A  post-borough 
of  Cumberland  co ,  abt.  8  m.  W.  of  Harrisburg;  pep. 
abt.  2,600.  —  A  village  of  Indiana  co.,  abt.  38  in.  W.  of 
Altoona.  —  A  village  of  York  co.,  abt.  45  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Harrisburg. 

Mechaniesburg,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Bland  co.,  abt.  100  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Lynchburg. 

3Iecliail'ic’s  Falls,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  An¬ 
droscoggin  co.,  abt.  37  m.  N.N.W.  of  Portland. 

3Iedian'icstowii,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of 
Frederick  co  ,  abt.  20  m.  N.  of  Frederick. 

31eclian'iesville.  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Jasper  co., 
abt.  46  m.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Mechauicsville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Van- 
derburg  co.,  abt.  3  m.  N.  of  Evansville. 

Mechanics vi He,  in  Jowo,  a  village  of  Clayton  co., 
abt.  22  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Cedar  Rapids  ;  pop.  581. 

31cclianicsvillc,  in  Maryland ,  a  village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co..  abt.  18  m.  N.  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Meclianicsville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Hun¬ 
terdon  co.,  abt.  12  in.  N.E.  of  Flemington. 

Jlechanicsvalle,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of 
Saratoga  co.,  abt.  12  m.  N.  of  Troy. 

— A  village  of  Westchester  co.,  abt.  45  m.  N.N.E.  of  New 
York  city. 

31eclianicsville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Bucks  co.,  abt.  100  m.  E.  of  Harrisburg. —  A  village  of 
Lehigh  co.,  abt.  6  m.  N.W.  of  Allentown. 

31celianicsville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Can¬ 
non  co. 

Mechanics ville,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Sumter  district. 

31echaniesville,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Rut¬ 
land  co.,  abt.  8  n..  S.  by  W.  of  Montpelier. 

3Iechanicsville,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Hanover 
co.,  abt.  7  in.  N.N.E.  of  Richmond.  Here,  on  June  26. 
1863,  a  terrible  but  indecisive  battle  was  fought  be¬ 
tween  the  Union  forces  under  Gt*n.  McClellan,  and  the 
Confederates  under  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill.  —  A  village  of 
Louisa  co.,  abt.  65  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

31  cc h an i sin ,  ( m ek'an-izm ,)ri.  [  Fr.  m ccanisme.)  M o- 
tion  depending  upon  mechanical  laws ;  mechanical  ac¬ 
tion.  (r.) 

“  All  must  be  performed  either  by  mechanismor  accident.”  Bentley. 

— The  structure  or  construction  of  a  machine,  engine,  or 
instrument ;  the  parts  composing  a  machine,  Ac. ;  action 
of  a  machine  according  to  the  laws  of  mechanics;  any 
mechanical  contrivance  ;  as,  an  ingenious  piece  of  mech¬ 
anism. 

31  cell  ail ist.  n.  [Sp.  maquinista.] J  One  skilled  in  me¬ 
chanics:  a  machinist,  or  maker  of  machines. 

3Iccli'an  i  zc,  v.  a.  [Fr.  mtcaniser.]  To  form  by,  oi 
make  subject  to  skilful  contrivance,  art,  or  design 
“  Power  .  .  .  makes  the  human  frame  a  mechanized  automaton.” 

Shelley. 

3Iechanogi*a|>h'ic.  a.  Treating  of,  or  deseribinr 
mechanics. 

3Iccliaiiog'ra|>tiist,  n.  An  artist  who  reproduce' 

copies  of  artistic  works  by  mechanical  process. 

3Icoliaiiog'ra|>liy,  n.  [Gr.  mediant,  machine,  an  * 
graphein ,  to  write  ]  Art  or  process  of  multiplying  or  re 
producing  a  writing  or  work  of  art  by  mechanical  means. 

3Iccliamirj;y,  (mek'an-ur-ji,)  n  [Gr.  methane,  am* 
root  ergein.  to  work.]  That  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  moving  machines. 
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Mechitarlsts,  or  JIekliitarists,(niefcV<t-«ar ists,) 

n.pl.  ( Ecci.tli.it )  A  congregation  of  Armenian  Christians 
named  after  Peter  Mecliitar,  or  Mekhitar,  who  was  born 
at  Sebaste  in  1676.  He  repaired  to  Constantinople  in 
1700,  and  having  in  vain  endeavored  to  unite  the  Ar¬ 
menians.  was  compelled  to  quit  t  lie  city,  and  took  refuge 
in  tlie  Murea.  founding  at  Modon,  in  170s,  an  Armenian 
monastery.  On  the  conquest  of  the  Morea  by  the  Turks 
in  1717,  Mecliitar  repaired  to  Venice,  and  the  island  of 
St.  Lazaro  wms  granted  to  him,  and  here  he  established  a 
printing-press,  and  iormed  the  society  that  bears  his 
name,  for  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
Armenian  literature.  Mecliitar  D.  at  Venice,  1749.  The 
society  have  branches  at  Constantinople,  Paris,  Vienna, 
and  other  places,  and  their  publications  find  a  large 
circulation  in  tire  Levant. 

Net'll  till,  (nuk'lin,  I  a.  A  kind  of  fine,  gauzy  lace,  origi¬ 
nally  made  at  Mechlin.  Belgium. 

Meciilin.  or  Maline*.  (nuk'lin,  or  ma-lrm',]  a  city 
of  Belgium,  prov.  of  Antwerp,  on  the  Dyle,  a  tributary 
of  the  Scheldt,  U  m.  S.K.  of  Antwerp,  and  U  N.H.  of 
Brussels.  It  was  formerly  a  very  nourishing  place,  hut  it 
lias  latterly  fallen  behind  most  ot  the  Belgian  cities  in  j 
commercial  enterprise  and  activity.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  among  its  public  buildings  are  the  Cathedral,  a 
Gothic  structure,  and  the  Church  of  the  Recollects, 
both  of  which  contain  many  fine  paintings  by  Ku-  j 
hens,  Vandyke,  and  other  great  artists.  Mmuf.  Kme 
Brabant  lace  and  linen,  besides  damask,  silk  and  wool¬ 
len  stuffs,  shawls,  gilt-leather  chairs,  tobacco,  Ac.  It 
has  an  extensive  trade  in  corn,  fi.ix,  and  oil  /*op.  3i,529. 
Mei'hn'aran,  a  state  of  Mexico.  See  Michoacvn. 
Meelio  twaii,  or  Miclio  actui.  n.  The  root  of  the 
Mexican  plant  Convolvulus  mechoacan.  It  isamild  pur- 

JIct  klenburK,  a  territory  of  N.  Germany,  between 
Lat.  53°  7'  and  51°  20'  N.,  and  Lon.  10° 35'  and  13°  57'  E., 
having  N  the  Baltic,  E  and  S.  the  Prussian  dominions, 
and  W.  Hanover,  Denmark,  and  Liibeck;  area,  6,820 
sip  ill.  It  is  divided  into: 

Meckl  nburo-Schwhiun,  (Grand- noctiT  op.)  a  state  of  N. 
Germany,  lietween  Lat.  63°  7'  and  54°  20'  N  ,  Lon.  70 
37' and  13°  15' E  ,  having  N.  the  Baltic,  E.  Pomerania 
and  Meckleiilmrg-Strelitz.  S.  the  prov  of  Brandenburg, 

W  Ltiiiebnrgand  Laiieuhiirg,  and  part  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz ;  (use,  4, SIPS  sq.  m.  Tin*  surtace  is  undulating, 
and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  ltechnitz,  Warnow,  Stepnitz,  the  Hide,  a  tributary 
of  the  Elbe,  and  others,  /’rod.  Wheat,  corn,  hemp, 
flax,  tobacco.  Ac.  The  horses  and  horned  cattle,  which 
are  both  numerous  and  excellent,  find  a  ready  sale  in 
every  part  of  Germany,  and  are  a  source  of  great  profit 
to  tiie  landed  proprietors.  Manuf.  \\  oollen  and  linen 
fabrics,  cotton,  paper,  and  glass.  M  is  famous  also  tor 
its  distillation  of  corn  spirits.  It  has  an  extensive  trade 
in  farm  produce. —  The  government  of  M.-Schwenn  is 
intimately  connected  with  that  ot  M  -Strelitz.  Each 
grand-duchy  has  its  separate  diets,  which  also  meet 
separately;  but  the  diets  of  both  grand-duchies  assem¬ 
ble  on  e  a  year,  alternately  at  Sternberg  and  Malchin. 
The  joint  assembly  has  the  right,  in  conjunction  with 
the  grand-duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  to  make  laws 
and  impose  taxes  for  the  whole  of  Mecklenburg;  it  con¬ 
sist-  of  the  landed  proprietors  among  the  nobility,  and 
of  deputies  from  towns,  in  all  amounting  to  between 
500  and  600  members.  The  executive  power  is  intrusted 
to  a  dire.chirium.  consisting  ot  eight  grand  ducal  coun¬ 
cillors  3  heads  of  noble  families  (Erb  LandmarschalU), 
and  a  deputy  from  the  town  of  Rostock,  which  is  itselt 
a  sort  of  little  republic,  or  imperiu-'i  in  impe.no.  Jus- 
tice  is  administered  in  primary  courts  in  the  towns  and 
villages;  in  patrimonial  courts  on  the  estates  of  the  no- 
bill ty,  will*  courts  of  secondary  jurisdiction  at  Schweun. 
Gust  row,  and  Rostock,  and  a  high-court  of  appeals  at 
Parchim.  which  is  the  supreme  legal  tribunal  lor  both 
grand-duchies.  With  the  exception  ol  between  >.00U 
and  4, 0U0  Jews,  the  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  Luther¬ 
ans.  The  public  revenues  of  tile  grand-duchy  amount 
to  nearly  ii.50U,000  per  annum,  and  the  public  debt  is 
about  #7,500.060.  M  S  furnishes  a  contingent  ot  o,9b. 
men  to  the  army  of  the  Confederation.  1  he  only  com¬ 
mercial  towns  and  ports  of  consequence  are  Schwerin, 
Rostock,  W Lunar,  and  Ludwigslust.  Schwerin  is  the 
political  capital,  but  Ludwigslust  is  the  usual  summer- 
residence  of  the  grand-duke.  P'P-  560,616. 
Mecki.enburo-Sik:  LIT*.  I G R \ ND-DUCU V  OF,)  a  state  of  N. 
Germany,  consisting  of  two  separate  territorial  divisions, 
the  first  and  largest,  or  the  duchy  of  Slargard  lymg 
between  Lat.  53°  O'  and  53°  47'  N.,  and  Lon.  12°  40  and 
13°  67'  E.  having  W.  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  other  sides  by  the  Prussian  territories ; 
the  second,  or  principality  of  Ratzeburjr,  between  La  • 
53°  40'  and  53°  .>1'  N.,  and  Lon.  10°  39'  and  1 1°  E.  United 
area,  abt  907  sq.  ill.  The  general  features  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  the  same  as  those  described  in  the  above  article. 
Its  mean  elevation  is,  however, somewhat  les»  '’l“ 
of  Meckleiiliurg  Schwerin,  though  the  Itelpterlmr  ,  near 
Woldevk,  rises  to  640  ft  above  Hie  sea.  file  chief  river 
in  Slargard  is  the  Havel,  and  in  Ratzeburg  the  -tepu  tz. 
The  land  is  divided  among  the  soyereign.  the  mduhtJT 
and  the  towns,  in  the  proportion  ot  about  i-lOths  to  tne 
first,  2-10ths  to  tlie  noldes.  and  1-lOth  to  the  nmniupa  - 
itios  Nearly  'A'ii  part  of  the  grand-duca  property  con¬ 
sists' of  forest-lauds.  Agriculture  and 


the  supreme  tribunal  at  Parchim.  Neu-Strelitz  is  the 
capital  and  residence  ot  the  grand-duke.  Ihe  other 
chief  towns  are  Neu-Brandenburg,  Friedland,  and  Old 
Strelitz.  M.-S.  furnishes  1,197  men  to  the  army  of  the 
Confederation.  Pop.  98,770.  Hist.  M.-S.  was  originally 
peopled  b>  the  lleruli  and  the  Vandals,  who  were  ex¬ 
pelled  by  the  Obotrites  in  782.  Charlemagne  failed  in 
his  attempts  to  reduce  this  tribe  to  subjection ;  but  in 
1159,  Henry  the  Lion  subdued  its  chief,  Nirlot,  and 
seized  his  territories.  The  two  lines  ot  Mecklenburg 
and  Wel  le  were  founded  by  .John  the  Theologian,  and 
Niclot,  on  the  death  of  their  father  Llenry  Burwin  11. 
in  1236.  The  latter  became  extinct  in  1436.  The  en¬ 
tire  duchy  was  conferred  upon  allenstein  by  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  March  4,1628;  but  in  1631  it 
was  again  restored  to  Adolphus  Frederick  and  John 
Albert,  the  then  existing  representatives  of  the  lines 
of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg-Glistrow 
The  division  of  the  entire  duchy  between  the  grand- 
duchies  of  Strelitz  and  Schwerin  was  effected  March  8, 

1701.  In  lb  15,  the  dukes  assumed  the  title  of  graud- 
duke.  . 

M<‘<*U'l<*n  burs- »  in  N-  Carolina ,  a  S.l'  co.,  adjoining 
S.  Carolina;  area ,  about  720  sq.  in.  Hirer*.  Catawba 
River,  and  McAlpiu  s  and  Sugar  creeks.  Surface,  hilly ; 
soil ,  fertile.  Cap.  Charlotte.  Pop.  abt.  1S,000. 

Mooli  in  New  York ,  a  po&t-village  of  Schuy- 

ler  co.,  abt.  13  in.  W.  of  Ithaca.  . 

Mecklenburg,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  ol  Knox  .Medallion,  yon,)  n. 

co.,  abt.  1*5  hi.  E.  by  S.  of  Nashville. 

lleeklenbiirg;,  in  Virginia,  a  S.  by  E.  co  ,  adjoining 
N  Carolina;  area,  abt.  5l*0  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Roanoke  and 
Meberriu  rivers,  and  Allen’s  and  Bluestone creeks.  Sur¬ 
face,  finely  diversified;  soil,  generally  lertile.  Cap 
Boydton.  Pop.  abt.  20,000. 

Meoom  etor,  n.  [Gr.  mekns,  length,  and  metron ,  meas¬ 
ure.]  {Med.)  A  kind  of  graduated  compass  u»ed  to 
measure  the  length  of  new-born  infants. 

Meconato,  n.  [Lat.  meconutum.]  {Chem.)  A  salt 
obtained  from  mecouic  acid  by  association  with  a 
base. 

Tlccoil'ic,  a.  [Fr.  meermiqut ,  from  Gr,  mekonikns.}  Be¬ 
longing  or  relating  to,  or  ubtaiued  from  poppies;  as, 
meconic  acid. 

Meoou'Ic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  A  tribasic  acid  existing 
in  opium.  It  is  soluble  in  ho 

on  cooling,  in  plates  which  contain  six  equivalents  of 
water  of  crystallization.  It  gives  a  blood-red  color  with 
solution  of  perehloride  of  iron.  Form.  3HO.C14HOh 


Rome  are  extremely  beautiful,  the  engraving  being  fine, 
the  taste  unexceptionable,  and  the  invention  simple. 
These  latter  are  divided  into  two  classes  —  consular  and 
imperial.  Of  these  the  former  are  the  most  ancient,  for 
the  copper  and  silver  ones  do  not  go  further  back  than 
tlie  4*4ih  year  of  the  Roman  period,  while  those  of  gold 
do  not  extend  further  back  than  to  the  year  546.  The 
imperial  medals  first  commenced  under  Julius  Caesar, 
and  continued  until  the  year  a.  d.  260.  the  Lower  Empire 
containing  a  space  of  1,200  years,  ending  with  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Constantinople.  In  the  arrangement  of  medals, 
it  is  observed,  in  an  article  in  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica,”  that  a  general  uniformity  is  no  slight  gain, 
and  may  reconcile  us  to  partial  defects.  These  defects 
must  he  remedied,  in  large  collections,  by  the  use  of 
cross  references  from  one  cabinet  to  another, and  by  tlio 
formation  of  independent  series  to  illustrate  the  gen¬ 
eral  one.  The  lutter  suggestion  is  well  worthy  of  care¬ 
ful  consideration.  A  series  illustrative  of  Greek  art, 
and  another  of  Roman  art.  might  he  formed.  A  series 
ot  portraits,  and  another  of  groups,  would  be  equally 
valuable,  others  might  be  made  to  show  the  changes 
of  states,  by  the  weights  ami  values  of  the  materials 
used  in  their  construction,  while  illustrating  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  particular  country  or  city  in  question. 
Meii'alet,  n.  A  small  medal. 

Medal  lio,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  a 
medal  or  medals ;  as,  “  medallic  history.” — II.  Walpole. 

|  Fr.  tii  id  ail  Ion,  from  me- 
daille,  medal  J  {Nunns  )  A  name  given  to  coins  struck 
in  Rome  and  in  the  provinces  under  the  empire,  which, 
in  gold  or  silver,  exceed  in  size  the  largest  coins  ot 
which  the  name  and  value  are  known  in  their  respective 
metals:  viz.,  tin*  aureus  in  gold,  and  the  denunus  in  sil¬ 
ver.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  they  were  intended 
fur  the  purpose  of  circulation,  or  merely  struck,  like 
modern  medals,  to  commemorate  persons  or  events. 

{Arch.)  Any  circular  tablet,  resembling  a  medal,  on 
which  figures  are  embossed.  —  Weale. 

Med  allist,  n  [Fr.  medailliste.]  One  who  is  skilled 
in  medals;  a  virtuoso  in  medals.  —  Oik*  who  has  gained 
a  medal  as  the  reward  of  merit;  as,  a  go\d-inedullist  at 
the  English  universities. 

Medal  llirgy.?!  [Eng.  medal, and  Gr.  ergein, to  work  J 
The  art  ot  making  or  striking  medals. 

in  Dakota  Territory,  a  village  of  Minnehaha 


in  hot  water,  and  crystallizes, I Meda  ry,  ... - -  .  ...  -  .  c,  u  . 

co..  on  Big  Sioux  River,  abt.  200  m.  \\  .S  W .  ot  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Metla'ry.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Putnam  co. 


SOlUlioii  oi  percuioi me  oi  iiou.  ##«.  ^  .  ...  „  n11i„1.i.i 

Meconina.  Mee'onine,  Meconia,  n.  (Chem.)  Me  da  rysville, ,in  /ndxana.  a  post-Mllage  of  Pulaski 
•  neutral,  fusible  substance,  procured  from  I  co.,  about  46  m.  N.  of  La  Fayette.  . 

About  2  grains  of  it  are  said  to  be  contained  in  Meddle,  (mid'dt,)  v.v.  [Belg.  middrUn.  to  intervene  , 

1  Ger.  mittler  ;  Goth,  mildumonds,  a  mediator.  Allied  to 
Middle,  q.v.]  To  interfere;  to  interpose  or  intervene 
inopportunely  or  officiously;  to  thrust  one’s  self  into  a 
matter  which  does  not  concern  one;  to  mix  one's  self 
in  a  prying,  offensive,  or  improper  manner;  to  make 
mischief;  to  handle,  as  the  business  of  another ; — usu¬ 
ally  preceding  with,  and  frequently  in. 

••  Every  fool  will  be  meddling."— Prov.  xx.  3. 

To  meddle  and  make,  to  thrust  one's  self  forward  offi¬ 
ciously  into  the  concerns  of  another. 

Meddler,  n.  One  who  meddles;  an  intrusively  officious 
person  ;  a  busybody  :  one  who  pokes  his  nose  into  other 
peoples  business;  one  who  interferes  in  matters  with 
which  he  has  no  concern. 

Med'dlesonie,  a.  Given  to  meddling;  apt  to  inter¬ 
pose  in  the  affairs  of  others;  prone  to  officiously  inter¬ 
fere  with  others;  as.  a  meddlesome  woman. 

Med  dlesomeness,  n.  Quality  of  being  meddlesome; 


A  white, 
opium 

a  pound  of  opium. 

Meeo'itiiini,  n.  [Lat.;  Gr.  mekonion ,  from  meh on, 
poppy.]  The  first  fa?ces  of  infants. 

M eco ll op'sis,  n.  [Gr.  mekon,  a  poppy,  and  opsis,  re¬ 
semblance.]  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Papaveracem.  They 
are  herbs,  with  a  yellow  juice,  a  species  of  which,  M. 
diphi/lla, is  12  to  IS  inches  high;  leaves  pinnately  divided, 
glaucous  beneath;  petals,  deep  yellow ;  —  lound  in  woods 
in  the  U.  States. 

Mecos  ta,  or  Nkcosta,  in  Michigan,  a  W.  central  co.  of 
tiie  lower  peninsula;  area,  about  *40  sq.  miles.  Hirers. 
Maskego  River,  and  several  smaller  streams.  Surface , 
somewhat  diversified ;  soil ,  fertile.  Cap.  Big  llapids. 
Pop.  about  8,500. 

Med  al,  n.  [Fr.  medaille;  Lat.  metallum ,  a  metal.] 
{Numis.)  The  name  applied  to  those  coins  that  are 
cast  on  some  especial  occasion  to  celebrate  some  im- 
or  remarkable  event  or  personage;  the  first, 


Dortant  or  remarKaoie  event  ui  jinsona^,  ,..x>  ...o,,  - - - - -  -  ,  ' 

fvrenev  that  vxists  between  the  medals  ot  ancient  and 
modern  times  is  owing  to  tlie  fact  that  those  ot  the 
latter  period  have  often  portraits  of  illustrious  person¬ 
ages  who  are  not  of  regal  origin,  « Idle  those  ot  tlie 
former  never  bear  any  but  royal  or  imperial  celebri- 
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ties.  Tlie  study  of  this  branch  of  science  and  art  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  archaeology,  and,  indeed,  to  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  tiie  fine  arts.  Medals  indicate  the 
names  of  provinces  and  cities,  while  determining  their 
position,  and  they  also  present  pictures  of  many  places 
celebrated  in  history.  They  also  fix  the  period  ot  events, 
determine  occasionally  their  character,  and  at  Ihe  same 
time  enable  us  to  trace  tho  different  races  of  sovereigns 
who  at  various  times  have  governed  particular  parts  ot 
the  world.  They  also  show  us  the  different  metallur¬ 
gical  processes;  they  enable  us  lo  discover  the  various 
alloys,  the  mode  of  gilding  and  plaiting  practised  by  the 
ancients,  tlie  metals  which  they  used,  and  their  weights 
ami  measures;  their  different  modes  of  reckoning,  the 
names,  titles,  and  orders  of  their  various  magistrates 
and  princes,  while  also  giving  us  their  portraits  ;  their 
different  characters,  modes  of  worship,  with  all  their 
attributes  and  ceremonies,  are  likewise  disclosed,  and 
ill  fact  everything  that  pertains  particularly  to  civil, 
militarv,  and  religions  usages.  The  ancient  medals 
were  either  struck  or  cast;  some,  however,  were  first 
cast  and  then  struck.  Medals  have  two  sides:  tlie  oli- 
verse  side,  (pars  adrersapmtica,  I’avert,)  which  contains 
*a  portrait  of  tlie  person  in  whose  honor  it  was  struck, 
or  other  figures  relating  to  him.  This  portrait  consists 
either  of  the  head  alone,  or  tlie  bust,  or  of  a  half- or  full- 
length  figure.  The  reverse  of  tlie  medal  (pars  ad  versa, 
prwhea.  le  revers)  contains  mythological,  allegorical,  or 
other  figures.  The  words  which  are  around  the  border 
form  what  is  termed  tlie  legend,  while  those  in  tlie  cell- 
tre  are  the  inscription.  Of  all  medals  those  troin  Egv  pt 
are  the  most  ancient:  and  next  to  these  rank  those  of 
Greece,  the  hitter  far  surpassing  the  former  in  beauty 

of  design  and  clearness  of  execution.  Those  ol  ancient 
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...  Officious  interposition. 

Hell  dlingly.  mfr-  Officiously;  interposingly ;  pry- 
ingly ;  iuterleringly.  .... 

Medea.  ( Fabuhnis  History.)  A  celebrated  magi¬ 
cian.  daughter  of  .-Eetes,  king  of  Colchis,  and  the  niece 
of  Circe.  When  Jason  came  to  Colchis  ill  quest  ol  tlie 
golden  fleece,  Medea  became  enamoured  of  him.  and  it 
was  to  her  arts  that  the  Argonauts  owed  their  preserva¬ 
tion.  (See  Jason.)  Medea  had  an  interview  with  her 
lover  in  Hie  temple  of  Hecate,  where  they  bound  them¬ 
selves  i.y  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and  promised  eternal 
fidelity.  No  sooner  had  Jason  overcome  all  tlie  diffi¬ 
culties  which  .-Eetes  had  placed  in  his  way,  than  Medea 
embarked  with  tlie  conquerors  for  Greece.  To  stop  Hie 
pursuit  of  her  father,  she  tore  to  pieces  her  brother 
Absyrtus,  and  left  his  mangled  limbs  in  tlie  pass  through 
w  hich  .-Eetes  was  to  pass.  When  Jason  reached  lolclios, 
tlie  return  of  tlie  Argonauts  was  universally  celebrated  ; 
but  .Egon,  the  father  ol  Jason,  was  unable  to  assist  at 
the  solemnity,  on  account  of  the  infirmities  ol  Ins  age. 
Medea,  at  her  husband's  request,  removed  the  weakness 
of  .Eson,  and,  by  tho  juice  ol  certain  herbs,  restored 
him  to  the  vigor  of  youth.  Her  conduct,  however  to 
the  daughter  of  Pelias.  and  her  refusal  to  bring  1  elms 
to  lire  after  they  boiled  his  flesh  in  a  caldron,  greatly 
irritated  the  people  of  Iolehos.and  Medea,  with  hei  hus¬ 
band  fled  to  Corinth,  to  avoid  Hie  resentment  of  an  of¬ 
fended  populace.  Here  they  lived  for  ten  years;  hut 
|l,e  love  of  Jason  for  Glance,  the  king  s  daughter,  soon 
interrnnted  their  mutual  harmony,  and  Medea  was  di¬ 
vorced  Medea  revenged  the  infidelity  of  Jason  by 
causing  the  death  of  Glance  and  Hie  destruction  of  her 
fa  mil  v  (See  Ui.tutit.)  This  act  was  followed  by  an¬ 
other  more  atrocious.  Medea  killed  two  of  her  children 
ill  their  father's  presence,  and  when  he  attempted  to 
punish  the  barbarity,  she  fled  through  the  air  upon  a 
chariot  drawn  by  winged  dragons  From  Corinth  Me¬ 
dea  went  to  Athens,  where  she  married  king  .Egcus. 
From  her  connection  with  .Egeus,  Medea  had  u  son, 
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who  was  called  Medus.  She  fled  at  length  from  Athens, 
after  having  attempted  to  poison  Theseus  at  a  feast,  and 
went  to  Colchis,  where,  according  to  some,  she  was  re¬ 
conciled  to  Jason,  who  had  sought  her  in  her  native 
country,  after  her  sudden  departure  from  Corinth.  The 
story  of  Medea’s  life  has  furnished  a  subject  for  both 
ancient  and  modern  tragic  writers;  Euripides,  Seneca, 
and  Corneille  being  the  principal. 

Mcilonli,  (me'de-a,)  a  fortified  town  of  Algeria,  40  m. 
S.S  W.  of  Algiers;  pop.  4,000. 

Med 'elm.  ( Script  )  A  town  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  (Josh.  xiii.  9,  16.)  Near  it  the  army 
of  David  gained  a  great  victory,  (1  Ohr.  xix.  7.)  Long 
afterwards,  it  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Moabites, 
its  ancient  masters,  (Sum.  xxi.  30;  Isa.  xv.  2.)  Its 
ruins,  on  rising  ground  a  few  miles  S.E.  of  Ileshbon, 
still  retain  the  old  name. 

Medellin,  (ma-drt-yen i\)  a  city  of  the  U.  States  of  Co¬ 
lombia,  abt.  48  in.  S.E.  of  Antioquia.  It  has  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  5,030  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  is  the  principal  en¬ 
trepot  for  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  territory. 
Pon.  15,000. 

Medellin',  a  river  of  Mexico,  flows  through  the  State 
of  Vera  Cruz  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Medeo'la,  n.  [Named  after  Medea,  from  its  supposed 
medicinal  virtues  ]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Liliacese,  including  the  Cucumber  Root,  or  Indian  Cu¬ 
cumber,  M.  Virginica ,  1-2  feet  high,  and  remarkable 
for  the  symmetry  of  its  form,  and  its  root  shaped  like  a 
cucumber.  It  is  common  in  woods  in  the  U.  States,  and 
is  said  to  possess  diuretic  properties. 

Med'field.  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Norfolk  co.,  abt.  18  m.  S.W.  of  Boston ;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  1,300. 

Med'fortl,  in  Maine ,  a  post-township  of  Piscataquis 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  450. 

Med' ford,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Middlesex  co.,  abt.  5  m.  N.W.  of  Boston  ;  pop. 
of  township  abt.  5.500. 

Med  ford,  in  Minnesota,  a,  post-village  and  township 
of  Steele  co.,  abt.  9  m.  S.  of  Faribault ;  pop.  of  township 
abt.  700. 

Medford,  in  Sew  Jersey,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Burlington  co.,  abt.  7  iu.  S.  of  Mount  Holly  ;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  3,500. 

Medford,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Suffolk  co.,  abt.  55 
m.  K.  of  Brooklyn. 

Media.  [Heb.  Malai.]  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  country  of 
Asia,  which  extended  on  the  W.  and  S.  of  the  Cas¬ 
pian  Sea,  from  Armenia  and  Assyria  on  the  N.  and  W., 
to  Farsistan  or  Persia  prope  on  the  S. ;  and  included 
the  districts  now  called  Shirvan,  Aderbeitzan,  Gillian, 
Mazanderan,  and  Irak  Adjemi.  It  covered  a  territory 
larger  than  that  of  Spain,  lying  between  32°  and  40°  of 
N.  Lat.,  and  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  earliest 
cultivated  among  the  kingdoms  of  Asia.  It  had  two 
grand  divisions,  of  which  the  N.W.  was  called  Atropatene, 
or  Lesser  Media,  and  the  S.,  Greater  Media.  The  former 
corresponds  to  the  modern  Aderbeitzan,  now,  as  for¬ 
merly,  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire,  on  the  W.  of 
the  Caspian,  surrounded  by  high  mountains  of  the  Tau- 
ritic  range,  except  towards  the  east,  where  the  river 
Kur,  or  Cyrus,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Caspian. 
The  Greater  Media  corresponds  principally  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  Irak  Adjemi,  or  Persian  Irak.  Ecbatana  was  the 
ancient  capital.  Media  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdoms  of  which  history  makes  mention. 
Berosus  states  that  the  Mcdes  had  conquered  Babylon 
B.c.  2,000,  and  that  the  dynasty  lasted  224  years.  Raw- 
linson  (Anc.  Monarchies,  iii.  cl».  vi.),  who  ranks  Media 
third  among  the  five  great  monarchies  of  the  ancient 
world,  declares  that  Median  history  from  B.c.  2234  to  B.c. 
835  is  a  blank.  The  Medians  were  in  language,  reli¬ 
gion,  and  manners  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Persians. 
After  they  had  skaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Assyrians, 
their  tribes  united  about  708  B  c  ,  according  to  the  com¬ 
mon  account,  and  chose  Dejoces  ( Kai-Kobad)  for  their 
chief.  His  son  Phraortes,  or  Arphaxad,  subdued  the 
Persians.  Cyaxares  ( Kai-Kaous),  the  son  of  Phraortes, 
in  alliance  with  Nabopolsissar,  king  of  Babylon,  over¬ 
threw  the  Assyrian  empire  about  604  B.  C.,  and  spread 
the  terror  of  his  arms  .as  far  as  Egypt.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Astyages  ( Asdehak),  who  was  deposed  (560 
b  c.)  by  his  own  grandson  Cyrus  ( Kai-Khdsru),  king  of 
Persia;  and  from  this  time  the  two  nations  are  spoken 
of  as  one  people.  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  M.,  became 
the  summer  residence  of  the  Persian  kings.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (324  b.  c.),  the  N.W.  por¬ 
tion  (Atropatene)  became  a  separate  kingdom,  and  ex¬ 
isted  till  the  time  of  Augustus;  the  other  portion,  under 
the  name  of  Great  Media,  forming  a  part  of  the  Syrian 
monarchy  Media  was  on  several  occasions  separated 
from  Persia.  In  152  b.  c.,  Mithridates  I.  took  Great 
Media  from  the  Syrians, and  annexed  it  to  the  Parthian 
empire,  and  about  36  B.  C.  it  had  a  king  of  its  own, 
named  Artavasdes,  against  whom  Mark  Antony  made 
war.  Under  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  the  whole  of  Media 
was  united  to  Persia. 

Media,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Delaware 
co.,  aht.  15  in.  W.S.W.  of  Philadelphia;  pop.  abt.  3,200. 

Medise'val,  Medie'val,  a.  [Lat  medtus,  middle, 
and  #TMtfi,age.  See  Aok.]  Pertainingor  having  reference 
to  the  Middle  Ages-  as,  medieval  history,  mediaval 
architecture. 

M<‘(li;eval  or  Gothic  Architecture.  Before 
the  reign  of  Constantine,  Christian  architecture  can 
scarcely  he  said  to  have  had  any  existence;  and  when, 
at  his  conversion,  the  empire  became  nominally  Chris¬ 
tian,  the  existing  temples  were  found  unsuited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  faith  which  he  professed.  But  the 
basilica,  or  secular  hall  of  justice,  furnished  a  type  as) 


susceptible  of  development  ns  it  was  preeminently! 
adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  large  bodies  of  | 
worshippers.  An  oblong  area,  broken  by  two  rows  of 
columns  into  three  divisions,  the  central  being  the 
widest,  furnished  a  plan  which  might  be  amplified  to 
any  extent,  while  the  tribunal  of  the  magistrate  and 


Fig.  1746.  —  baths  OF  Diocletian.  (Now  used  as  a  church.) 

his  assessors  presented  the  model  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  altar  with  the  seats  of  the  bishop  and  presbyters. 
In  this  form  we  have  the  genuine  precursor  of  the  most 
complicated  Gothic  buildings;  and  the  type  of  the 
Roman  basilica  is  reproduced  uninjured  in  Cologne.  In 
the  construction  of  these  basilicas  the  architecture  of 
the  entablature  is  seen  combined  with  that  of  the  arch. 
Their  columns  were  frequently  the  spoils  of  ruined 
heathen  temples;  but  the  greater  difficulty  of  procuring 
architraves  led  to  a  larger  employment  of  the  arch,  and 
this  in  its  turn  to  the  construction  of  groined  vaults. 
Here  the  Christian  architects  had  only  to  revert  to  the 
forms  presented  by  earlier  Roman  buildings.  The 
Temple  of  Peace  at  Rome  exhibited  the  profound  know  l¬ 
edge  of  the  Romans  in  the  practice  of  vaulting;  nor 
was  this  knowledge  lost  in  the  decline  of  Roman  archi¬ 
tecture  down  to  the  days  of  Diocletian.  In  the  baths  of 
this  emperor  are  to  he  seen  not  only  groined  vaults  in 
three  divisions,  whose  span  is  nearly  seventy  feet,  but 
at  the  back  of  each  springer  a  buttress,  precisely  of  the 
nature  of  a  flying-buttress,  is  contrived  to  counteract 
the  thrusts  of  the  vaulting.  If  a  comparison  be  made 
between  this  large  hall  (now  used  as  a  church)  of  the 
baths  of  Diocletian  (Fig.  1746)  with  the  nave  of  a  Gothic 
church,  the  contrast  will  he  found  to  be  more  such  as 
must  result  from  the  nature  and  employment  of  the 
materials,  than  from  difference  of  style.  The  full  de¬ 
velopment  of  Gothic  vaulting,  which  was. -the  forerunner 
of  the  whole  style,  was  first  carried  out  in  the  royal  do¬ 
main  in  France  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century. 
The  Normans  had  settled  in  the  north  of  France  more 
than  a  century  before  this,  and  had  applied  their  tal¬ 
ents  and  the  fruit  of  their  conquests  to  the  building  of 
splendid  temples  in  honor  of  their  victories.  Iu  doing 


Fig.  1747.  —  late  NORMAN  doorway. 
(From  Middleton  Stoney,  Oxon,  England,  1160.) 


so.  they  followed  out  the  round-arched  style,  and  brought 
it  forward  by  a  great  stride  towards  true  Gothic.  (See 
Norman  Architecture.!  South  of  the  royal  domain,  in 
Burgundy,  there  had  existed  for  centuries  great  estab¬ 
lishments  of  monks,  famous  for  their  architecture.  The 
Abbey  of  Cluny  was  their  central  seat,  whence  they 
sent  out  colonies,  and  built  abbeys  after  the  model  <k 
the  parent  one.  The  style  in  which  they  worked  was 
also  an  advanced  Romanesque,  hut  different  from  that 
of  the  Normans.  Between  these  two  provinces  lay  the 
royal  domain.  Owing  to  the  weak  state  of  the  kingdom, 
architecture  had  hitherto  made  little  progress  in  the 
Isle  of  France.  About  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cent, 
the  monarchy  revived,  and  for  the  next  two  centuries 
was  governed  by  wise  and  powerful  monarchs,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reestablishing  the  royal  supremacy.  A  new 
impulse  was  thus  given  to  the  literature  and  arts  of  the 
country,  by  which  architecture  profited  largely.  From 
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the  state  of  ruin  into  which  the  kingdom  had  fallen, 
there  were  almost  no  churches  existing  worthy  of  the 
new  state  of  things.  New  and  gre:  t  designs  were 
formed  :  hitherto,  almost  all  the  important  churches  of 
France  were  abbey  churches;  now,  under  the  royal  pat¬ 
ronage,  cathedrals  were  to  he  built.  The  bishops,  en¬ 
vious  of  the  power  of  the  monks,  lent  their  powerful 
aid,  and  the  whole  of  the  laity  joined  heartily  in  the 
work.  With  such  a  universal  impulse,  no  wonder  that 
architecture  took  a  great  stride,  and  new  forms  were 
introduced.  It  is  to  this  period  and  people  that  we  owe 
the  development  of  the  true  or  pointed  Gothic  style. 
The  earliest  example  we  have  of  the  fully  developed 
Gothic  style  is  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Denis,  in  which  are 
deposited  the  remains  of  the  kings  of  France.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Abbe  Suger  in  1144.  The  Cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame  of  Paris  soon  followed,  and  almost  contem¬ 
porary  w  ith  it  arose  the  magnificent  cathedrals  of  Char¬ 
tres,  Rheims,  Amiens,  Beauvais.  Bourges,  and  a  host  of 
others.  Another  cause  which  tended  much  to  hasten 
the  progress  of  the  style  was  the  invention,  about  the 
same  time,  of  painted  glass.  The  Romanesque  architects 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  decorating  their  churches  with 
frescoes  and  other 
paintings;  but  this 
new  mode  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  most 
brilliant  colors  into 
their  designs  was 
at  once  seized  upon 
by  the  northern 
architects.  The 
small  circular  arch¬ 
ed  windows,  which 
were  still  in  many 
instances  retained 
long  after  the 
pointed  arch  had 
become  usual  in  the 
vaulting,  no  longer 
sufficed  to  light 
the  churches  when 
filled  with  stained 
glass.  They  were 
therefore  enlarged, 
two  or  three  even 
w'ere  thrown  into 
one,  divided  only  by 
in  u  1  1  i  o  li  s ;  this 
compound  window' 
was  again  increased 
until  the  compart¬ 
ment  of  the  clere¬ 
story  became  almost 
W'holly  absorbed. 

The  architects  were 
then  forced  to  con¬ 
form  the  arches  of 
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their  windows  to  the  pointed  outline  of  the  side-arches 
of  the  vaulting.  This  desire  for  more  and  more  space 
for  stained  glass  was  the  origin  of  the  window-tracery, 
which  forms  so  beautiful  a  feature  of  the  style.  It  is 
the  last  attenuated  remains  of  the  wall-space  of  the 
clere-story,  which  w  as  at  last  entirely  absorbed.  Figure 
1748,  from  Notre  Dame,  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  French-Gothic.  The  left-hand  portion  of 
the  elevation  shows  the  mode  of  fenestration  adopted. 
The  clere-story  windows  are  small ;  and.  in  order  to  give 
more  light,  the  vault  of  the  gallery  next  the  window  is 
kept  very  high.  This  was  the  original  design  ;  but 
during  the  construction  of  the  cathedral,  the  importance 
of  stained-glass  had  become  so  great,  that  the  design 
was  altered  to  give  larger  windows  for  its  display,  as 
shown  on  the  right-hand  portion  of  the  elevation.  These 
windows  also  show  the  simple  early  forms  of  tracery; 
that  in  the  aisle  windows  being  later 
and  more  advanced.  Fig.  1749  shows 
two  bays  from  Ton rnuy  Cathedral, 
and  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  mode 
in  w  hich  the  whole  space  of  the  side- 
walls  was  made  available  for  window' 
tracery  and  stained  glass.  The  fur¬ 
ther  history  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
Franco  is  simply  the  following  out, 
to  their  furthest  limits,  the  principles 
above  indicated,  on  which  the  early 
architects  had  unconsciously  been 
working  when  they  originated  the 
shle.  So  long  ns  the  Gothic  archi¬ 
tects  worked  on  these  principles, 
they  advanced  and  improved  their 
architecture.  When,  however,  the 
6tyle  had  become  fully  developed 
and  matured  (about  1300  a.  d.),  the 
spirit  of  progress  died.  No  new  fea¬ 
tures  were  developed.  The  architects 
seemed  to  think  that  in  its  main  ele¬ 
ments  their  style  was  complete,  and 
contented  themselves  with  continu¬ 
ing  the  traditional  style  of  their  fore¬ 
runners.  pushing  to  their  extremest 
limits  the  principles  handed  down  to 
them.  Thus,  the  height  of  the  cathe¬ 
drals  was  extended  till,  at  Beauvais, 
it  exceeded  the  power  of  the  archi¬ 
tects  to  prop  up  the  vaulting.  The 
system  of  buttresses  and  pinnacles 
was  developed  with  the  utmost  skill, 
till  at  last  the  original  simplicity  and  repose  of  the  de¬ 
signs  w’ere  lost,  and  the  exteriors  presented  an  elaborate 
system  of  scaffolding  and  propping-up  in  stone.  The 


Fig.  1749. 
From  the  Cnthedral 
of  Tournay. 
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beautiful  forms  of  the  early  tracery  became  distorted 
into  all  manner  of  flowing  curves,  graceful  but  unmean¬ 
ing,  of  the  Flamboyant  period;  and,  in  short,  the  art 
became  lost  in  mere  cleverness  of  design  and  dexterity 
of  execution,  and  the  architect's  place  was  usurped  by 


peace  of  1815.  After  the  victory  of  Sadowa.  Prussia 
mediatized  Hauoveratid  many  principalities  of  Northern 
Germany. 

Me'diatize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  media  User]  To  make  mediately 
instead  of  immediately  dependent ;  to  annex 


the  mason.  It  is  in  the  cathedrals  of  the  12tli  and  Mediator,?*.  [Fr.  mtdiuteur ;  L.  Lat.  me*  Hat  or,  from 


13th  centuries,  above  referred  to,  that  we  find  the 
noblest  development  of  the  Gothic  style.  Everything 
tended  to  make  them  so.  The  nation  was  united  in  the 
effort  — all  the  science,  all  the  arts,  all  the  learning  of 
the  times  were  centred  in  the  Church.  In  it,  and  that 
almost  exclusively,  the  sculptor,  the  painter,  the  his¬ 
torian,  the  moralist,  and  the  divine,  all  found  scope  for 
the  expression  of  their  ideas  on  the  sculptured  walls, 
porches,  and  niches,  or  the  painted  windows  of  the 
cathedrals — the  churches  of  the  people.  The  progress  office.” —  Fidde.s 
of  this  style  ill  other  countries  is  no  less  remarkable,  llediato  rially,  «c/r.  In  the  manner  of  a  mediator ; 
At  no  time  in  the  world's  history  did  any  style  of  archi- 1  by  intercession^ 

tecture  ever  spread  so  wide,  or  give  rise,  in  so  short  a  1  fie  diiitoi'nliip.  n.  The  office  of  a  mediator. 


in rdi",  mediatus,  from  Lat  medius.  See  Mr. an.]  One 
who  mediates  or  interposes  between  parties  at  variance, 
for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  them;  an  intercessor; 
an  advocate;  a  propitiator ;— hence,  in  the  highest  sense, 
Christ,  as  our  advocate  and  intercessor  with  God  the 
Father,  is  called  the  Mediator. 

Mediato  rial.  Mediatory,  a.  Belonging  or  be 


fitting  a  mediator;  pertaining  or  having  reference  to 
mediation  or  interposition;  as,  “Christs  mediatorial 


time,  to  so  many  splendid  buildings.  No  sooner  had 
the  style  been  invented  in  the  central  provinces  of 
France,  than  it  immediately  spread  over  the  whole  of 


Me  diatory,  a.  Same  as  Mediatorial,  q.  v. 
Me'diatresti,  Me'diatrix,  n.  [Fr.  mediatrice;  Lat. 
mediatrix.]  A  female  mediator 


the  west  of  Europe,  superseding  all  other  styles,  and  Med  ic.  a.  Medical ;  having  reference  to  medicine.  (R.) 


producing  similar  splendid  buildings  wherever  it  went 
The  Germans  were  nearly  a  century  in  adopting  the  I 
pointed  style  alter  its  invention  in  France;  and  when  it 
was  introduced,  it  retained  the  appearance  of  a  foreign 
importation.  It  was  nowhere  so  completely  naturalized 
as  iu  England,  where  the  Got  hie  style  lasted  even  longer 
than  in  France.  The  so-called  beauties  of  the  German- 
Gothic  are,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  regarded  rather  as 
excellent  specimens  of  masonry  than  as  artistic  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  style.  The  open-work  spires,  for  example, 
are  fine  pieces  of  construction,  and  have  a  striking 
effect ;  but  from  the  first  there  is  a  tendency  to  commit 
the  work  to  masons,  who  rejoice  in  displaying  their 
manual  dexterity.  The  later  Gothic  in  Germany  is  the 
most  splendid  development  of  the  stone-cutters  art  and 
the  draughtsman's  ingenuity;  these  run  riot,  while  the 
artist  is  entirely  wanting.  The  Gothic  style  might  be 
traced  in  all  countries  of  Western  Europe;  but  it  is 
only  in  France  ami  England  that  it  had  a  complete  ex¬ 
istence, —  there  it  was  horn,  arrived  at  maturity,  and 
died,  leaving  architecture  in  the  hands  of  trade-corpora¬ 
tions,  who  acted  independently  of  the  directing  mind. 
In  their  hands,  architecture  became  masonic  skill,  and 
Gothic  was  finally  superseded  by  the  revival  of  classic 
architecture  iu  the  ltfth  century. — Ch.  Ency. 
Mctliie'valisni,  MtMlie  valisiu.  n.  Spirit  of  the 
institutions,  manners,  and  practices  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Medievalist,  n.  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  history, 
maimers,  and  character  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  one  who 
advocates  the  customs  and  practices  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Medial,  a.  [Fr.  medial  ;  L.  Lat.  medialis,  from  Lat. 
medius ,  mid,  middle.  See  Mean.]  Noting  a  mean  or 
average  ;  mean  ;  middle. 

Medial  alligation.  ( Arith.)  The  method  of  finding 
the  price  or  quality  of  a  compound  of  several  simple 
ingredients,  each  of  which  has  a  known  price  or  quality. 
Median,  a.  [Lat  median  us]  Traversiug  the  middle; 
as,  a  median  channel. 

Median  line.  ( Anal .)  A  vertical  line,  supposed  to 
divide  a  body  longitudinally  into  two  equal  parts. 

Dunglison. 

Me  diant,  n.  [From  Lat.  vnedi us,  middle.]  (Anat.)  The 
space  left  in  the  median  line  of  the  chest  by  the  non- 
approximation  of  the  two  lungs.  It  extends  from  the 
sternum  in  front  to  the  spine  behind,  and  contains  all  i 
the  thoracic  viscera  excepting  the  lungs. 

Median  tine.  MediaVtiimm,  n.  [L.  Lat.  medias¬ 
tinum^  from  Lat.  medius,  middle]  (Anat.)  ihe  mem¬ 
braneous  septum,  formed  by  the  duplicator©  of  the 
pleura,  that  divides  the  cavity  of  the  chest  into  2  parts. 
It  is  divided  iuto  an  anterior  and  posterior  portion. 

Me  diate,  a.  [Fr.  media t ;  L.  Lat.  mediatus,  from  me- 
dius.  See  Mean.]  Middle;  interposed;  intervening; 
being  between  two  extremes. 

•*  We  hover  in  a  mediate  state  betwixt  iufioity  and  nothing.”— Prior. 
— Acting  by  a  mean,  or  through  an  intervening  agent, 
cause,  or  instrument.  —  Ootaiued  by  a  medium;  as, 
“  mediate,  knowledge.”  —  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

— r.  a  To  come  into  or  be  in  the  middle  or  midst,  or  be¬ 
tween  two.  (R.) 

common  friend  of  ... 

contending  parties  with  a  view  to  reconciliation  ;  to  in¬ 
tercede;  to  interpose;  to  arbitrate;  to  play  the  part  of 
go-between :  to  act  as  umpire ;  as,  to  mediate  between 
husband  and  wife. 

_ Vm  7i.  To  effect  by  mediation,  interposition,  or  arbitra¬ 
tion  between  parties;  as,  to  mediate  a  peace. 

Me  diatel  v.  adr.  By  means,  or  by  a  secondary  cause, 
acting  between  the  first  cause  and  the  eflect;  iu  a  me¬ 
diate  manner.  . 

Me  d  lateness,  n.  State,  quality,  or  condition  of  being 

Metlia  lion.  w.  [Fr.;  L.  Lat.  mediatw.]  Act  of  medi¬ 
ating;  interposition;  intervention  ;  arbitrative  agency. 

_ Agency  interposed  for  reconciliation  or  adjustment  ot 

differences ;  intercession ;  entreaty  on  behalf  ot  another. 
Medial iza'tlon,  ».  [Fr.  inidiatisatiim.]  Act  of  me- 

“(tfisO  The  annexation  of  the  smaller  German  sover¬ 
eignties  to  larger  contiguous  states,  which  took  place  on 
a  large  scale,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  German  em- 
nire  iu  1S0G.  The  same  tiling  had  been  done  on  various 
occasions  duriug  the  continuance  of  the  empire;  and 
the  dominions  so  annexed  were  said  to  be  mediatized, 
i  r.  made  mediately  instead  of  t mmr.diate.ly  dependent 
on  the  empire.  The  term  was  retained  when  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  German  union  had  rendered  it  in  ,  stiictnrra 
inappropriate-  A  few  more  were  mediatized  alter  the 


-To  interpose  between  parties  as  the 
,f  each;  to  act  indifferently  between 


M6d'icabl6.u.  [Lat  medicubilis,  from  medicare.]  That 
may  be  medicated,  cured,  or  healed. 

Me<iica'i;o,  n.  (Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Fuba- 
ceic.  The  Noue-such,  M.  lujmhna,  is  common  iu  fields 
from  Canada  to  Florida.  Its  leaves  resemble  those  of 
clover;  it  gives  from  May  to  Oct.  yellow  flowers  in 
small  spikes;  and  its  pods  are  somewhat  spiral,  a  form 
which  characterizes  the  genus.  —  The  Lucern  Medick, 
M.  sativa ,  is  a  deep-rooting,  perennial  plant,  sending  up 
numerous,  tall  and  slender,  clover-like  shoots,  with 
spikes  of  blue  or  violet  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  where  it  is  highly  valued  as  a  forage-plant.  It 
has  been  naturalized  and  cultivated  to  some  extent  in 
this  country,  but  has  hitherto  proved  of  less  value  than 
clover.  —  M.  intertexta,  the  Hedge-hog,  M.  scuteVala , 
the  Snail,  ami  other  species,  natives  of  Europe,  are 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  more  for  the  curiosity  of  their 
pods  than. for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

Med  leal,  a.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  medicalis  —  medicus ,  per¬ 
taining  to  healing,  a  healer,  physician,  from  medeor ,  to 
heal,  to  cure;  probably  ul lied  to  Gr.  midos,  care,  and 
medomai,  to  take  care  of.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to 
medicine,  or  the  art  of  curing  or  healing  diseases;  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  medicine;  as,  the  medical  profession, 
medical  knowledge,  a  medical  book.  —  Containing  that 
which  medicates,  cures,  or  heals  ;  medicinal ;  tending  to 
cure;  restorative;  as,  the  medical  virtues  of  quinine. — 
Originated,  adapted,  or  promoted  to  instruct  iu  the 
knowledge  of  medical  science;  as,  a  medical  class,  a 
medical  school,  a  medical  degree. 

Medial  rubber ,  a  coarse  towel  used  for  drying  and  ap¬ 
plying  friction  to  the  body  after  a  bath. 

Medical  Jurisprudence,  is  that  department  of 
science  in  which  medical  knowledge  is  called  in  to  t lit* 
aid  of  legislation,  and  consists  in  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  medical  science  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  preservation  of  the  public  health.  Even 
as  early  as  the  institution  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  we 
find  traces  of  a  medical  jurisprudence,  when  the  judges 
were  enjoined  to  consult  the  priests,  who  were  then  the 
only  physicians,  on  the  modes  of  distinguishing  leprosy 
from  other  diseases,  Ac.  In  ancient  Greece,  though  the 
principles  of  medical  science  were  successfully  culti¬ 
vated,  they  seem  to  have  been  little  employed  in  legis¬ 
lation.  In  the  Justinian  code,  wo  find  very  obvious 
traces  of  the  relation  between  medicine  ami  law.  But 
the  origin  of  medical  jurisprudence  as  a  science  cannot 
he  considered  to  date  farther  hack  than  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  when  the  celebrated  Carolinian  criminal 
code  was  published  in  Germany,  'i  he  code  of  Charles 
V.  enjoined  the  magistrate,  in  all  cases  of  doubt  re¬ 
specting  arrested  pregnancy,  infanticide,  the  means  of 
homicide,  and  other  cases  of  death  by  violence,  to  con¬ 
sult  the  opinion  of  living  medical  men;  for,  singularly 
enough,  the  Justinian  code  referred  the  decision  of 
medical  questions,  not  to  living  witnesses,  but  to  “the 
authority  of  the  learned  Hippocrates.”  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  10th  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  medical  jurisprudence  made  marked  progress. 
Ambrose  Pare,  the  first  writer  on  this  subject  in  France, 
wrote  on  monstrous  births  and  simulated  diseases;  in 
1602,  Fortunatus  Fidelis  published,  at  Palermo,  his  sys¬ 
tem  of  legal  medicine,  and  about  twenty  years  later, 
Paulus  Bracchias  commenced  the  publication  of  his 
celebrated  (Juiestitmes  Med ico-tegules,\\ h ic h . for  complete¬ 
ness  and  learning,  was  the  first  great  work  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  France,  in  1609,  Henry  IV.  authorized  ihe  ap¬ 
pointment  of  two  persons,  skilled  in  medicine  and  sur¬ 
gery,  in  every  considerable  town,  to  make  examina¬ 
tions,  and  report  in  all  cases  of  wounded  or  murdered 
persons;  and  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  various  decrees  of  the  parliament  of  Paris 
were  directed  to  the  improvement  of  legal  medicine. 
Bartholin,  Swammerdam,  and  Jan  Schreyer,  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  names  in  this  science  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
17th  century.  About  the  middle  of  that  century,  Mi- 
cliaelisgave  the  first  course  of  lectures  on  it  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Leipsic;  these  were  soon  after  followed  by 
the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  Bohn.  The  18th  century 
teems  with  important  works  on  this  science ;  among 
the  more  important  of  which  may  he  mentioned  the 
Funded  te  Medicft-legales,  of  Valentine  (1722):  System  a 
Jurisprudentite  Mediae,  of  Alberti  (6  vols.,  Halle,  1725- 
47  j ;  lnstitutiones  Mcdicinse  Legal  is  et  Forensis,  of  Tisch- 
meyer;  Elementa ,  of  Plenck  (1781);  Systema ,  of  Metz¬ 
ger  (1795);  and  the  (JoUectio  Opusculorum,  of  Schlegel. 
The  celebrated  lectures  of  Haller  were  published  after 
his  death,  iu  1782-84;  and  just  before  the  close  of  the 
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century,  Fod^re  published  his  Let  Lens  iclairtes  par  les 
Sciences  Physiques .  Among  the  other  distinguished 

names  in  this  science  during  the  period  are  Ploucquet, 
Daniel.  Portal,  Camper,  Loder,  Antoine  Louis,  and  Chaus- 
sier.  The  short  elementary  treatise  of  Dr.  Samuel  Farr 
(1788)  may  he  said  to  be  the  only  work  that  had  yet  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  English  language.  The  most  important 
accessions  to  medical  jurisprudence  during  the  present 
century  are  derived  from  our  increased  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  mental  disease,  and  the  nature  and  effects 
of  poison,  with  the  means  of  detecting  them.  In  1813, 
Fodeie  issued  a  new  and  much  enlarged  edition  of  his 
treatise,  and  in  the  following  year  appeared  the  valuable 
wA?rk  of  Orlila  on  toxicology  ( Toxicol  ogue generate ),  ltd- 
lowed,  five  years  later,  by  his  Lepmt  de  Mdedne  legale. 
Devergier,  Briand,  Capurori,  Biessy,  Esquirol.  and  Marc, 
are  authors  of  learned  treatises,  or  of  dissertations  on 
single  subjects.  Among  the  Germans.  Schmid,  Muller, 
Rose,  Willberg,  Gmelin,  Reuieu,  Bernt,  Henkle,  and 
many  others,  have  made  various  and  wtluahle  additions 
to  the  science.  The  first  respectable  English  work  on 
this  subject  was  by  Dr.  Male,  in  1816,  entitled  Epitome 
of  Juridical  or  Forensic  Medicine  J'ur  the  use  of  Medi¬ 
cal  Men.  Cormiers ,  d-c  In  1818,  Dr.  Haslane  published 
bis  Medical  Jurisprudence,  as  it  relates  to  Insanity,  and 
Dr.  Gordon  Smith,  his  Fiinciples  of  Forensic  Medicine , 
in  1821.  Two  years  later  appeared  the  formal  and  elabo¬ 
rate  work  of  Messrs.  Paris  mid  Fouldanque  (a  lawyer 
and  physician),  in  3  volumes  hvo.  The  works  of  Prof. 
Chriotisson  on  poisons,  ot  Drs.  Rand.  Beck,  Traill,  Tay¬ 
lor,  and  of  Messrs.  Wharton  and  Stille,  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to,  as  in  their  latest  editions,  being  tbe  most 
able  and  complete  treatises  in  our  language.  Medi¬ 
cal  jurisprudence  is  usually  divided  into  forensic  medi¬ 
cine,  and  medical  police ;  the  first  comprising — (1)  ques¬ 
tions  affecting  the  civil  rights  or  social  duties  of  individ¬ 
uals;  (2)  injuries  to  property;  and  (3)  injuries  to  the 
person;  the  latter  (1)  questions  affecting  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  individuals  ;  (2)  what  relates  to  the  health  of 
mou  collected  iu  communities.  Under  the  head  of  ques¬ 
tions  affecting  the  civil  or  social  rights  ot  individuals 
come  to  be  considered  —  (a)  the  development  of  the  hu¬ 
man  frame,  with  the  periods  of  growth,  maturity,  and 
decay;  (b)  duration  ot  human  life;  (c)  personal  iden¬ 
tity;  (d)  marriage,  with  the  physical  circumstances  af¬ 
fecting  its  legality,  or  which  may  justify  divorce :  (e)  im¬ 
potence  ami  sterility,  with  the  causes  and  marks  of;  (f) 
pregnancy,  its  signs  and  limits;  ( g )  parturition:  (h) 
monsters  and  hermaphrodites;  (j)  paternity  ami  affilia¬ 
tion;  ( k )  presumptions  of  survivorship,  as  where  a  mo¬ 
ther  and  new-born  infant  are  found  dead  together,  it  is 
often  of  importance  to  find  out  which  survived  the  other; 
(l)  mental  alienation,  and  the  means  of  distinguishing 
between  real  and  affected  cases  of  insanity;  (???)  tbe 
rights  of  the  deaf  and  dumb;  (w)  maladies  exempting 
from  public  duties  ;  and  (o)  simulated  diseases.  Under 
injuries  to  property  are  included  —  (a)  nuisances  from 
manufactories,  Ac. ;  (b)  arson  ;  (C)  forgery  and  falsifica¬ 
tion  of  documents;  (d)  coining  of  false  money.  Inju¬ 
ries  against  the  person  include — (a)  defloration  ;(b )  rape ; 
(c)  mutilation ;  (d)  criminal  abortion;  (e)  infanticide; 
(f)  homicide,  including  drowning,  hanging,  strangling, 
ic. ;  (g)  death  from  starvation  :  (h)  death  from  extremes 
of  temperature;  (j)  wounds;  (A-)  toxicology,  comprising 
a  know  ledge  of  the  various  kinds  of  poisons,  their  action 
upon  the  human  body,  and  the  means  of  their  detection. 
In  the  second  department  ot  the  science,  or  medical  po¬ 
lice,  the  circumstances  aflecting  the  health  of  individu¬ 
als  are  —  (a)  cleanliness  ;  (b)  aliment;  (c)  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  apothecaries’  shops;  (d)  clothing;  (e)  temper¬ 
ance;  (/)  exercise;  (g)  prostitution;  (h)  celibacy  and 
marriage;  (j)  lactation  and  care  of  offspring;  (A*)  effects 
of  profession  and  trade  upon  health.  The  circumstances 
affecting  the  health  of  communities  are  —  (a)  climate; 
(b)  the  sites  of  towns  and  habitations;  (c)  drains  and 
sewers;  («/)  paving  of  streets  and  care  of  public  ways; 
(?)  cemeteries  ;  (/)  hospitals;  (g)  schools;  (h)  prisons; 
(j)  lazarettos  and  quarantine  establishments;  (A-)  pun¬ 
ishments  —  These  various  subjects  will  be  found  treated 
of  under  their  respective  names  iu  other  parts  of  this 
work. 

Med'ically*  adv.  In  the  manner  of  medicine;  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  the  healing  art,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
curing  or  healing:  in  relation  to  the  medical  art,  or  to 
the  practice  of  healing. 

Med'icailieiit,  ».  [Fr.;  Lat.  medicamentum .  from  me- 
dicor,  lo  heal,  to  cure.]  Anything  used  for  healing  dis¬ 
eases  or  wounds:  a  medicine:  a  healing  application. 
Medicament'al,  a.  Pertaining  or  referring  to  heal¬ 
ing  applications  :  possessing  the  curative  virtues  of  med¬ 
icaments  ;  relating  to  medicine,  internal  or  topical. 
Medicament 'ally.  adr.  After  the  manner  of  med¬ 
icaments  or  healing  applications. 

Med  icaster,  ?/.  [Fr.  irUdicastre.]  A  quack  ;  a  char¬ 
latan  ;  an  empiric.  (R  )  J 

Med  icate,  r.  a.  [Lat.  medico,  medicatus,  from  medt- 
‘  cus,  healing,  curative.]  To  heal  or  cure;  to  treat  with 
medicine.  — To  tincture  or  impregnate  with  anything 
medicinal ;  as,  medicated  waters. 

Medioa'tion,  n.  [Late  Lat.  medicatio.]  Act  or  pro¬ 
cess  of  medicating,  or  of  tincturing  or  impregnating 
with  medicinal  substances  or  ingredients;  infusion  of 
medicinal  qualities.  —  Use  of  medicine. 

Med'ieativc,  a.  Curative;  tending  to  heal. 

Med  ice  ail.  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the 
Florentine  family  of  the  Medici ;  as,  the  Meduean  Venus. 
Medici,  ( med'e-che ,)  a  distinguished  Italian  family  of 
Florence,  whose  historical  fame  begins  in  1351  with  Gio¬ 
vanni  he  Me  old,  who  with  a  small  body  of  100  men 
forced  Ins  way  through  a  Milanese  army  which  w  as  be¬ 
sieging  tbe  fortress  of  Scarperia,  and  relieved  the  place. 
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—  TIis  son,  Svlvf.stro,  who  enjoyed  the  rank  of  gon- 
faloniere  from  1378  to  his  banishment  in  1381. —  Gio¬ 
vanni,  his  son  and  successor,  distinguished  for  his  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise,  and  for  promoting  the  interest  of 
the  republic,  flourished  1360-1428.  —  Cosmo,  one  of  the 
Rons  of  the  latter,  surnamed  “  Father  of  his  Country,”  b. 
1389.  He  early  took  part  in  the  important  commercial 
concerns  of  his  father,  and  also  in  the  government  of 
the  republic.  He  attended  Balthasar  Cossa,  elected , 
pope  as  John  XXIII.,  to  the  council  of  Constance  in 
1414;  and  Cossa  being  there  deprived  of  the  papal  dig¬ 
nity,  found  a  home  at  Florence.  In  1433,  Rinaldo  de 
Albizzi,  head  of  a  party  opposed  to  the  Medici,  obtained 
the  chief  magistracy,  and  C.  was  banished  lor  ten  years. 
He  settled  at  Venice,  and  there  founded  the  library  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  George.  After  one  year  he  was  re¬ 
called,  and  his  life  was  thenceforth  peaceful  and  pros¬ 
perous.  As  chief  magistrate  C.  acted  with  consummate 
prudence;  always  aiming  to  rule  without  seeming  to  do 
so.  He  employed  his  influence  and  wealth  in  the  pat¬ 
ronage  of  literature  and  art,  and  had  among  his  friends 
the  most  distinguished  authors  and  artists  of  his  age. 
He.  formed  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  manu¬ 
scripts  in  various  languages,  which  became  the  basis  of 
the  library  known  as  the  Laurentian.  After  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  he  welcomed  many  learned  Greeks  who 
sought  refuge  there.  His  influence  on  the  political 
movements  of  Italy  was  immense.  He  once  saved  Flor¬ 
ence  from  a  war  with  Naples  and  Venice  by  calling  in 
debts  from  these  two  States,  and  so  incapacitating  them 
for  making  war.  In  his  latter  years  lie  applied  himself 
to  study,  especially  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  to 
farming.  I).  1 J64. —  Pif.ro  I.,  his  son  and  successor,  B. 
1414.  became  the  victim  of  a  revolt  in  1469.  —  Lokenzo, 
usually  styled  The  Magnificent,  b.  1448.  and  the  son  of 
Piero,  was  carefully  educated,  and  early  initiated  in 
state  affairs.  In  1466  he  visited  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
afterwards  the  principal  States  of  North  Italy,  thus 
forming  relations  afterwards  of  importance  to  him.  At 
the  age  of  21  he  married  Clarice,  a  noble  lady  of  the 
Orsini  family,  and  the  same  year,  1469.  succeeded  his 
father  as  head  of  the  Florentine  republic.  His  policy, 
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eloquence,  and  fascinating  manners  succeeded,  where 
ambition  less  artfully  disguised  would  probably  have 
failed,  and  the  liberties  of  Florence  were  charmed  away. 
His  will  was  supreme  and  almost  unquestioned,  and  a 
general  license  and  corruption  of  morals  made  it  easy 
f**r  him  to  be  tyrant.  In  1471  Galeazzo  Sforza,  duke  of 
Milan,  with  his  duchess  aud  court  were  entertained  at 
Florence,  and  the  gaieties,  pageants,  and  luxurious  hab¬ 
its  with  which  the  people  were  then  gratified,  demoral¬ 
ized  them  still  more.  The  next  year  a  revolt  broke  out 
at  Volterra,  which  L.  suppressed  by  force,  and  allowed 
his  troops  to  pillage  the  town.  Literature,  philosophy, 
and  art  engaged  the  attention  of  L.  no  less  than  politi¬ 
cal  affairs;  he  patronized  scholars  and  artists;  collected 
manuscripts  at  great  expense;  assisted  in  founding  a1 
Platonic  academy  at  Florence;  restored  the  Academy, 
of  Pisa;  and  made  great  additions  to  the  Laurentian 
Library.  The  quiet  of  his  reign  was  interrupted,  in  1478, 
by  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  to  which  Pope  Sixtus 
IV.  was  a  party,  and  which  had  for  its  object  the  over¬ 
throw  of  tin*  Medici.  The  conspirators  attacked  L  and 
his  brother  Giuliano  in  the  Duomo,  when  the  latter  was 
killed,  and  lx>renzo  narrowly  escaped.  The  chiefs  and 
many  of  the  associates  of  the  conspiracy  were  executed. 
The  Pope  then  excommunicated  L..  allied  himself  with; 
the  king  of  Naples,  and  declared  war  against  Florence. 
Lorenzo,  with  happy  boldness,  went  as  his  own  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Naples,  and  succeeded  in  detaching  the  king 
from  the  papal  alliance;  fear  of  the  Turks  induced  the 
Pope  soon  after  to  make  peace.  The  influence  of  L  in 
Italy  became  greater  than  ever,  and  the  rest  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration  was  unmarked  by  any  important  event. 
In  the  spring  of  1492  he  lell  ill  and  retired  to  his  villa 
<\t  Careggi  On  his  death-bed  he  was  attended  by  two 
of  his  most  intimate  friends.  Politiano  and  Pico  della 
Mirandola:  lie  was  also  visited  by  the  famous  monk, 
Savonarola,  the  circumstances  of  whose  interview  with 
him  are  differently  related  by  two  contemporary  writers. 
He  died  at  Careggi,  1492.  L.  was  author  of  numerous 
lyrical  aud  other  short  poems,  many  of  them  of  a  licen-i 


tious  character,  and  some  devotional.  His  Life  by  Roe- 1 
coe  is  we||  known  ;  and  is  admitted  now  to  be  far  too 
eulogistic,  and  therefore  uutrust worthy  as  a  history. 
The  darker  side  of  the  case  is  shown  in  Signor  Yillari's 
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admirable  Life  and  Tunes  of  Savonarola.  The  story  is 
also  more  fairly  and  very  ably  told  by  Mr  T.  A.  Trollope, 
in  his  History  of  the  Gunman  wealth  of  Florence. —  He 
had  three  sons:  Giovanni,  who  became  pope  as  Leo  X., 
q.v.,  Giuliano,  and  Piero. — The  latter,  Piero  II.,  succeeded 
IiOrenzo,  and  was  deprived  of  his  estates  when  the 
French  invaded  Italy  in  1494.  He  finished  his  career 
in  France,  leaving  two  sons,  Lorenzo  and  Cosmo 
—  Giuliano,  brother  and  successor  of  Piero,  abdicated 
in  favor  of  Lorenzo,  1513,  and  became  due  de  Nemours 
by  his  marriage  with  the  aunt  of  Francis  I.  lie  died 
1516. —  Lorf.nzo  II.,  eldest  son  of  Piero  II.,  came  to 
power  by  the  abdication  of  his  uncle,  and  governed  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  Leo  X.,  who  invested  him  with  the 

|  duchy  oP  L’ rhino.  He  died  1519.  leaving  an  only  daugh¬ 
ter.  (See  Catherine  de  Medici.)  —  After  some  reverses 
we  find  the  family  re-established  in  the  sovereignty  of 
Florence,  under  the  influence  of  Charles  V.,  with  the 
title  of  dukes.  The  first  was  Alessandro,  proclaimed 
duke  1532,  stabbed  by  bis  relative  Lorenzino,  after  poi¬ 
soning  his  cousin  Hippolytus.  1537.  —  Lorenzino,  mur¬ 
derer  of  Alessandro,  was  assassinated  at  \  enice  by  or¬ 
der  of  Cosmo  I.,  1548.  —  Cosmo  I.,  called  “The  Great.” 
duke  of  Florence,  and  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  was  the 
son  of  Giovanni,  the  “  Invincible,”  descended  from  Lo¬ 
renzo,  and  Mas  born  1519.  He  Mas  raised  to  power 
by  the  influence  of  Charles  Y.,  and  abdicated  in  favor 
of  his  son,  1564.  In  1569  he  became  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany,  aud  d.  1574.  —  Francesco  Maria,  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Cosmo,  flourished  1541-1587,  and  left  only  a 
daughter.  (See  Marie  de  Medici.)  —  Ferdinando  I., 
brother  and  successor  of  the  latter,  was  also  cardinal 
and  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  1551-1609.  —  Cosmo  II..  son 
a nd successor  of  Ferdinando  I.,  1590-1621.  —  Ferdixando 

11.,  son  and  successor  of  Cosmo  II.,  1610-1670.  —  Cosmo 

111.,  son  and  successorof  Ferdinando  II.,  1642-1723. — Gi- 
ovanni  Gaston,  son  and  successor  of  the  latter.  Mas  the 
last  of  the  Medici  who  reigned  over  Tuscany,  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  abdicate  and  make  way  for  Francis  II..  duke 
of  Lorraine,  by  the  great  Powers.  He  flourished  1671- 
1737.  —  His  daughter,  Ann\,  wife  of  John  William,  elec¬ 
tor-palatine,  Mits  the  last  of.the  family.  She  n.  1743. 

31e<l ici liable,  (-is'in-a-bl,)  a.  Medicinal;  having  the 
curative  properties  of  medicine.  (R.) 

M«*<l  i<*'i  nal.  a.  [Fr. ;  L  it.  medicmalix.  from  medicina , 
medicine  ]  Having  the  property  of  healing,  or  of  miti¬ 
gating  disease:  curative;  applicable  to  the  cure  or  alle¬ 
viation  of  bodily  ailments;  as,  medicinal  waters,  medici¬ 
nal  herbs.  —  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  medicine. 

“  Learn -<i  he  wan  in  medicinal  lore.”  —  Butler. 

Hedic  inally.  ade.  In  the  manner  of  medicine;  with 
medicinal  or  curative  properties.  —  With  a  view  to  heal¬ 
ing  or  assuaging. 

Me«l  icine.  ( mc/Vt-sin ,  colloquially  no'd'sn.)  n.  [Fr. 
mtdecine ;  Lat  medicina ,  from  me.de/rr,  to  heal.]  The 
art  and  science  of  curing  disease.  From  the  accidents 
and  infirmities  to  which  human  nature  is  liable,  we 
may  readily  suppose  this  art  to  be  almost  as  old  as  the 
human  race.  Even  among  the  most  rude  and  bar¬ 
barous  people  of  the  present  day,  we  find  some  kind 
of  appliances  to  wounds  and  injuries,  and  some  means 
adopted  to  overcome  internal  disease  In  the  earliest 
ages  of  civilization,  we  find  medicine  in  the  hands  of  j 
the  priests,  perhaps  from  the  idea  that  disease  whs  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  anger  of  the  gods;  and  hence  its! 
treatment  was  accompanied  with  many  superstitious 
rites.  The  Egyptians  must  have  been  possessed  of  a| 
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considerable  knowledge  of  the  human  body  and  the 
nature  of  disease,  trom  the  high  degree  of  perfection 
to  which  they  had  brought  the  art  of  embalming;  and 
hence,  probably,  Moses,  who  was  learned  in  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  Egyptians,  may  have  acquired  that 
practical  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  disease  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  his  writings.  In  the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  a  drug  “  that  frees  men  from  grief  and 
from  anger,  and  causes  oblivion  of  all  ills.”  'J  lie  early 
history  of  M.  in  Greece  is  involved  in  obscurity;  but  it 
must  have  made  considerable  progress  before  the  time 
of  Hippocrates  (born  about  B.c.  460 j,  who  collected  the 
scattered  knowledge  of  his  time,  and  added  to  it  by  his 
own  genius  and  observation.  The  improvements  which 
he  made  in  M  appear  to  have  been  so  considerable  that 
for  many  centuries  bis  successors  were  content  to  follow 
him  in  reverential  imitation  The  great  merit  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates  lies  in  his  descriptions  of  disease;  and,  bearing 
in  mind  the  limited  scope  of  his  inquiries,  we  cannot  hut 
admire  the  sagacity  of  his  observations.  Soon  after  its 
foundation,  Alexandria  became  the  centre  of  the  science 
and  learning  of  the  time,  and  M..  in  particular,  wras  as¬ 
siduously  cultivated,  and  a  knowledge  of  tiie  human 
body  was  acquired  by  dissection,  particularly  by  llero- 
pliilus  and  Erasistratus ;  for  up  to  that  time  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  human  body  had  been  drawn  by  analogy 
from  dissections  of  the  lower  animals.  For  some  cen¬ 
turies  after  this  time,  physicians  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  —  the  Dogmatics ,  or  followers  of  Hippocrates, 
who  maintained  that,  to  treat  disease,  we  mu>t  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  occult  as  well  as  excitant  causes,  and 
with  the  natural  actions  of  the  human  body;  while  the 
Empirics ,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that  such  knowledge 
Mras  unattainable  and  unnecessary,  and  that  experience 
ought  to  be  the  side  guide  in  practice.  Durirg  the  eai  ly 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  medical  science  appears  to 
have  been  but  little  cultivated.  The  first  physician  of 
not<»  who  practised  at  Rome  was  Asclepiades  ol  Bithynia, 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  Cicero.  His  pupil,  Themi- 
son  of  Laudicea,  was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the 
Methodists ,  who  were  intermediate  between  the  Dog¬ 
matists  and  Empirics;  and  while  the  Dogmatists  re¬ 
garded  the  fluids  as  the  sent  of  disease,  the  Methodists 
believed  that  the  solids  were  first  affected,  and  that  the 
derangement  of  the  fluids  was  but  secondary.  The  most 
distinguished  succeeding  physicians  of  the  Methodists 
were Soranus  and  0.  Anrelianus.  Celsus.  who  flourished 
probably  towards  the  end  of  the  1st  century,  has.  in  his 
work  De  Mnlicina.  given  us  a  digest  of  all  that  was 
known  on  the  subject  up  to  his  time.  This  work  takes 
almost  equal  rank  with  the  Hippocratic  writings,  and 
shows  the  great  progress  which  M.  had  made  through 
the  labors  of  the  anatomists  of  Alexandria.  He  treats  of 
most  of  the  great  operations  of  surgery,  ol  wounds  in  the 
intestines,  injuries  of  the  brain,  the  use  of  ligatures,  Ac. 
A  ret  feus  of  Cappadocia,  who  flourished  probably  in  the 
early  part  of  the  2d  centurj ,  has  left  a  treatise  on  diseases, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  ancient  medical 
works,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  accuracy  and  spirited 
description.  The  next  individual  of  note  in  medical 
science  is  Galen,  a  native  of  Pergamus.  who  came  to 
Rome  at  the  invitation  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius, 
about  a.  d.  165.  Having  mastered  all  the  theories  and 
knowledge  of  his  times,  he  gave  his  talents  and  labor  to 
constructing  a  summary  of  them.  His  works  are  there¬ 
fore  very  voluminous,  and  constitute  a  perfect  encyclo¬ 
paedia  of  the  medical  science  of  the  day.  For  many  cen¬ 
turies  after  his  time  physicians  were  content  with  rigidly 
following  him.  1 1  is  writings  were  regarded  as  the  ulti¬ 
mate  authority  on  all  points;  and  everything  that 
seemed  opposed  to  them  was  at  once  rejected.  The  only 
writers  of  note  were  Oribasius  (a.d.  360),  Aetius  (525), 
Alexander  of  Tralles,  Procopius  (540),  and  Panins  F.gi- 
neta  (t  00-640).  The  last  of  these,  a  learned  and  talented 
physician,  was  a  voluminous  compiler,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  brought  the  science  of  M.  in  the  Eastern  empire 
down  to  his  own  time.  From  that  time  down  to  the  12th 
century,  the  Arabians  were  the  only  people  among  whom 
M.  made  any  progress.  On  the  taking  of  Alexandria, 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  Galen,  and  others,  whose  works  were  soon  after 
translated  into  Arabic,  and  diligently  studied.  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Arabian  school  was 
Rhazes,  who  flourished  at  Bagdad  towards  the  end  of 
the  9th  century.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer;  but  his 
works  are  chiefly  compilations  from  the  Greeks,  though 
he  also  wrote  some  original  treatises,  particularly  one 
on  smallpox  and  measles.  But  the  most  distinguished 
author  of  this  school  was  Avicenna  (born  9>0),  who  has 
been  styled  the  Galen  of  the  Arabian  empire.  His  great 
work,  the  Canon,  became  the  text-book  of  Arabian  com¬ 
mentators  and  teachers  during  the  12lli  and  13th  centu¬ 
ries.  Avenzoar  and  Averrlioes,  who  flourished  in  Spain 
in  the  1  th  century,  were  also  distinguished  members  of 
the  Arabian  school.  During  the  rest  of  the  Middle  Ages 
there  existed  a  sort  of  Galeno- Arabian  science  of  M., 
mostly  fostered  by  ignorant  monks,  and  suffering,  per¬ 
haps  more  than  any  other  science,  from  every  supersti¬ 
tion  and  misconception  of  nature.  Two  of  the  principal 
medical  authors  were  Albertus  Magnus  and  Roger  Bacon, 
—  the  one  a  prelate  in  high  favor  with  the  papacy,  the 
other  a  Franciscan  monk.  In  the  12th  century  the 
medical  school  of  Salerno  was  established,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  several  others;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century,  the  study  of  practical  anatomy  was 
restored  by  Mondini  at  Bologna.  With  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  in  1453.  and  the  consequent  dispersion 
of  a  number  of  learned  men,  who  established  them¬ 
selves  as  teachers  in  Italy  and  other  part#,  and  thus 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  cultivation  of  Greek  medi¬ 
cal  science  and  literature,  the  study  of  Hippocrates 
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was  revived,  and  faith  in  Galen  began  tn  be  shaken.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  10th  century  medical  science  in 
England  derived  great  assistance  from  Linacre,  wlm 
gave  lectures  on  physic  at  Oxford,  and  founded  t lie  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians.  With  Paracelsus,  in  the  1>  tli  century, 
began  the  sect  of  chemical  physicians,  who,  contemn¬ 
ing  the  learning  of  the  Galenists,  devoted  themselves  to 
the  study  of  chemistry,  maintaining  that  the  operations 
of  the  human  body  are  subject  to  t lie  same  laws  as  gov¬ 
ern  inorganic  matter.  In  the  17th  century,  a  number 
of  very  distinguished  names  appear  in  medicine;  as 
Harvey,  who  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
Asellius,  Sydenham,  Malpighi,  Riolan,  Pecqnel.  Bartho¬ 
lin,  Fabricius,  Sylvius,  Willis,  Fallopius.  The  beginning 
of  the  ISth  century  nvhs  characterized  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  clinical  medicine,  or  bedside  teaching  on  a  sys 
tematic  plan,  by  Boerhnave,  who  was  appointed  lecturer 
on  the  theory  of  medicine  at  Leyden,  in  1701,  and  four 
years  later  became  physician  to  St.  Augustine’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  when  ho  commenced  a  systematic  course  of  clin¬ 
ical  lectures.  He  was.  besides,  a  man  of  extensive  eru¬ 
dition,  and  brought  order  and  system  out  of  the  vast 
mass  of  materials  that  had  been  accumulating  during 
the  preceding  century.  He  likewise  advanced  practical 
medicine  in  all  its  departments.  Among  his  pupils 
were  Van  Swieten  and  Haller,  the  former  of  whom  fol¬ 
lowed  iiis  master  too  closely  to  add  much  of  real  value 
to  the  science;  but  the  latter  greatly  improved  it.  par¬ 
ticularly  in  t he  department  of  physiology.  In  England, 
William  and  John  Hunter  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
English  school  of  physiology.  Dr. Cullen,  of  Edinburgh, 
with  his  varied  knowledge  and  great  original  powers, 
rendered  eminent  service  in  systematizing  the  study  of 
practical  medicine.  In  the  present  century,  medical 
knowledge  lias  made  great  advances.  A  much  more 
minute  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  human  body  has 
been  obtained  ;  the  nature  of  many  of  its  vital  processes 
has  come  to  be  understood;  and  the  characteristics  ot 
the  different  diseases,  and  the  means  of  counteracting 
or  controlling  them,  are  much  better  known.  The 
various  branches  into  which  medicine  is  now  commonly 
divided  are  :  .Iwfllawiy,  or  a  knowledge  ol  the  structure 
of  the  human  body,  including  histology,  which  treats  of 
the  minute  structure  Of  parts  discernible  only  by  the 
microscope  ;  /Vucficui  Anatomy.  which  applies  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Structure  to  a  right  performance  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  surgery;  and  Pathological  Anatomy ,  which 
points  out  the  aberrations  from  the  normal  or  healthy 
structure  of  the  organs  or  tissues  of  the  human  body; 
Physiology,  or  a  kuowledgeof  the  vital  actions;  I’d- 
thology.  comprising  the  nature,  cause,  and  cure  of  dis¬ 
ease;  Nosology,  which  treats  of  the  various  kinds  of 
diseases,  and  tries  to  arrange  them  systematically;  Sur¬ 
gery,  treating  of  mechanical  injuries,  and  the  modes  of 
relieving  diseases  and  derangements  by  mechanical 
means;  Obstetrics,  or  Midwifery, dealing  witli  the  modes 
of  facilitating  delivery,  and  the  diseases  of  children 
Materia  Medina,  or  the  science  of  medicines,  their 
nature,  composition,  and  effects  ;  PhaTmacy,  or  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  medicines;  Therapeutics,  the  application 
and  administration  of  every  kind  of  remedy;  Hygiene, 
treating  of  the  laws  of  health ;  Dietetics,  dealing  with 
tlie  rules  of  diet;  Medical  Jurisprudence,  or  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  science  of  medicine  to  the  administration 
of  law  ;  Clinical  Medicine,  or  the  instruction  communi¬ 
cated  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient;  Psychological  Medi¬ 
cine,  or  the  nature  and  treatment  of  mental  diseases. 
Intimately  connected  with  medicine  are  the  sciences  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Botany,  Min¬ 
eralogy,  Meteorology,  &c. 

_Any  substance  that  has  the  property  of  curing  or  miti¬ 
gating  disease,  or  that  is  used  for  the  purpose;  a  reme¬ 
dial  agent;  a  drug;  physic.  — Anything  mysterious, 
marvellous,  or  which  cannot  ho  accounted  for; — a  term 
used  by  the  N.  American  Indians;  as,  big  medicine. 

Molicine-bag,  a  mystery-bag;  supposed  to  possess 
Charms  or  occult  properties ;  —  a  term  employed  by  the 
N.  American  Indians.  —  Medicine-man,  one  supposed  by 
the  .V  American  Indians  to  possess  occult  powers;  one 
who  practises  charms  ;  a  diviner. 

Med'icine,  t>.  n.  To  cure  ;  to  remedy ;  to  operate  on,  as 
medicine.  (R.) 

Med'lcine  Creek .  in  Missouri,  rises  near  the  N.  bor¬ 
der  of  the  State,  and  flowing  S.  through  Mercer  and 
Grundy  cos  ,  enters  Grand  River  ill  Livingston  to. 

Med  iro-le  gal.  a.  Having  reference  or  pertaining  to 
law  operated  on  by  medical  facts  or  testimony. 
Mediela'tis  I.in'sfiite.  [Lat.,  lialf  tongue.l  (Law  ) 
A  term  denoting  that  a  jury  is  to  be  composed  of  per¬ 
sons.  one-half  of  whom  speak  English,  and  one-halt  a 
foreign  language. 

Nedie'val.  a.  See  Medieval. 

Medie  valism.  Medie  valist,  n.  Same  as  Medi¬ 
evalism,  Medievalist,  g.  v. 

Me  d  in.  Modi'no.  n.  [Ar.  modi.)  In  Egypt.asmall 
coin  in  value  the  -10th  part  of  a  piastre;  — in  modern 
parlance,  generally  termed  para. 

Mill  inn.  or  Medinet-el-Sfnbi.  “the  town  of  the 
prophet,”  one  of  t lie  sacred  cities  of  Arabia,  pruv.  of 
El-Hejaz,  260  m.  N  of  Mecca,  and  100  N.E.  of  the  port 
of  Yeuibo on  the  Red  Sea:  Lat.  25°  13  N  ,  Lon.  40  3  1 
E.  It  is.  next  to  Mecca,  the  great  centre  of  attraction  to 
Mohammedan  pilgrims,  from  its  connection  with  the 
founder  of  the  Mohammedan  faith.  This  celebrated  city 
stands  in  a  plain,  close  to  a  chain  of  lulls  which  bounds 

the  great  desert  VV.  It  is  of  an  irregular  oval  form,  with¬ 
in  a  walled  enclosure  of  05  or  40  ft.  high,  flanked I  by  30 
towers,  which  render  M.  the  chief  stronghold  of  Hed- 
jaz.  Its  most  prominent  building  is  the  great  mosque, 
A  1-ICarem.  supposed  to  he  erected  on  the  spot  where 
Mohammed  died,  and  to  inclose  his  tomb,  as  also  the 
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tombs  of  Alxm-Beker  and  Omar,  his  immediate  succes¬ 
sors.  This  mosque,  founded  by  the  prophet,  is  said  to  be 
very  magnificent,  being  supported  by  400  columns,  and 
containing  300  lamps  burning.  Pop.  Estimated  at  18,000. 


Fig.  1752.  —  Medina. 

Medina.  in  Illinois.  a  township  of  Peoria  co. ;  pop  abt. 

l, 700. —  A  village  of  Winnebago  co.,  abt.  100  m.  N.W. 
by  W.  of  Chicago. 

Me<l  i'll  a,  in  Indiana ,  a  township  of  Warren  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,000. 

Medi  na,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Lenawee  co..  abt.  80  in.  S.W.  of  Detroit ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  3,0<)0. 

Medi  na,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Hennepin  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  600. 

Medi'na,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Orleans  co. ; 
abt.  30  m.  N.E.  of  Buffalo. 

Medi  na,  in  Ohio ,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  al>t.  420  sq.  ni. 
Fiver*.  Black  and  Rocky  rivers,  besides  Killbuck,  Chip¬ 
pewa.  and  several  smaller  creeks.  Surface ,  undulating 
or  hilly  ;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  Clip.  Medina.  Pup. 
abt.  31,000. 

— A  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  Medina  co.,  about 
28  m.  S.W.  of  Cleveland;  pop.  of  township  abt.  3,0n0. 
Modi'll  a,  in  Txas,  a  river  rising  in  Edwards  co.,  and 
flowing  S.E.  through  Bandera  to  Bexar  co.,  where,  after 
receiving  several  considerable  streams,  it  acquires  the 
name  of  San  Antonio  River,  g.  v. 

—A  8.  central  co. ;  area ,  abt.  1,200  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Me¬ 
dina  River,  and  several  creeks.  Surface ,  uneven  ;  soil , 
generally  fertile.  Cap.  Castroville.  Pop.  abt.  3,000. 
Medi'nn,  iu  IPisco/mn,  a  township  of  Dane  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,7U0. 

Medi  na-dol-Ca  in'po,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Val¬ 
ladolid,  on  the  Zapardiel,  a  tributary  of  the  Douro,  27  m. 
s.s  W.  of  Valladolid  and  83  N.W.  of  Madrid  ;  pop.  4.000. 
Mediim-del-liio  Seeo,  (del-re' o-sai' ho,)  a  town  of 
Spain,  prov.  of  Valladolid,  on  the  Sequillo,  a  tributary 
of  the  Douro,  25  m.  S.E.  of  Leon,  122  N.W.  of  Madrid  ; 
p>>p.  5,000. 

Medina  Sillonia,  ( se-do'ne-a .)  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,  prov.  ol  Cadiz,  22  m.  S.E.  of  Cadiz,  and  6a 

m.  S.  of  Seville.  It  was  anciently  a  very  flourishing 
town,  lmt  is  now  muck  decayed.  l‘op.  11,000. 

Mc'diocral,  a.  Ordinary;  middling;  not  above  the 
average.  (R.)  . 

Mediocre,  (me'di-o-lr,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mediocns. 
from  mtdus,  middle.  See  Mean.]  Being  in  a  middle  state  , 
being  too  much  or  too  little;  of  moderate  degree;  of 
medium  quality;  middle  rate;  middling;  ordinary; 
commonplace. 

**  A  very  mediocre  poet.”—  Pope. 

—n.  A  person  of  ordinary  quality,  talents,  or  merit ;  a 
commonplace  person. 

Me'diocrist,  n.  A  person  possessing  only  ordinary 
nullifications. 

Medioc'rity,  n.  [Fr.  mtdiocritt ;  Lat.  mediocntas.] 
State,  quality,  or  condition  of  being  mediocre;  a  middle 
state  or  degree;  a  moderate  rate  or  quantity. 

Mod'it ate,  v.n.  [  Lat.  meditor ;  Fr.  m  editor.]  To  consider 
with  deep  thought;  to  dwell  on  anything  In  thought ; 
to  turn  or  revolve  any  subject  iu  the  mind;  to  cogitate: 
to  study;  to  contemplate;  to  intend;  to  have  in  contem¬ 
plation. —  To  plan  by  turning  about  in  t lie  mind;  to 
revolve  mentally;  to  contrive;  to  scheme;  to  purpose. 
Some  affirmed  that  I  meditated  a  war."  —  King  Charles  I. 
Medita'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  meditatio.)  Act  of  medi¬ 
tating;  deep,  close,  or  continued  thought;  earnest 
reflection;  the  turning  or  revolving  of  a  subject  iu  the 

mind;  serious  contemplation. 

Modit  atist,  n.  One  who  meditates;  a  thoughtful, 
serious  person.  , 

M«‘«l’it  at  i  vc,  a.  [Fr.  medit  at  if ;  L.  Lat.  meditativus.] 
Addicted  to  meditation;  as,  a  person  of  meditative  tem¬ 
perament. —  Expressing  meditation,  contemplation,  or 
design  ;  as,  a  meditative  mood. 

*  Self  disparagement  affords  to  meditative  spleen  a  grateful  feast.’ 
v  Wordsworth. 

Mcd'itati vcly,  adv.  With  meditation. 
Me«l'itatftveiiess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  medi¬ 
tative.  ,  rr 

Mediterra  nean,  Mediterra  neons,  a.  [Lat. 
media*,  middle,  and  terra ,  earth,  land.  See  Mean,  and 
Terrene  ]  Middle;  inland  ;  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
earth  or  land  ;  as,  “  mountains  and  mediterraneans  parts. 

Browne. 

_ Inclosed  or  nearly  encircled  by  land  ;  as,  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  Sea,  between  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Alrica. 

(tleoy.)  Relating  or  pertaining  to,  or  living  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  . 

Iletlilerra'nean  Sea.  a  large  and  important  inland 
sea,  bounded  N.  by  Europe,  E.  by  Asia,  S.  by  Africa  and 
communicating  at  its  W.  extremity  by  the  Straits  ot 
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Gibraltar  with  tin*  N.  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  at  its  N.E. 
extremity,  by  the  Dardanelles  and  Bo>ph<>rus,  with  the 
Black  or  Euxiue  Sea.  Ir  extends  from  Lat. 3-  °  to  nearly 
46°  N.,  and  from  Lon.  5°  .54'  W.  to  36°  8' E.  Greatest 
length,  2,3l)>)  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  from  Venice  to  the 
Bay  of  Sidra,  1,200  m.  Area ,  estimated  at  6t«0,000  sq. 
m.  It  is  of  au  oblong,  but  irregular  shape,  especially 
on  the  N., where  the  large  peninsulas  of  Italy  and  Greece 
project  S  It  includes  several  other  seas,  as  the  Adriatic, 
Ionian,  Tyrrhenian,  and  the  sea  of  the  Grecian  Archi¬ 
pelago,  besides  several  smaller  inlets,  such  as  the  gulfs 
ofTarento  iu  Italy,  Lepauto  in  Greece, Cades, and  Sidra, 
the  ancient  Syrtes  in  Alrica,  the  hays  of  Lyon,  Genoa, 
and  Naples,  &c.  The  coast  of  the  M.  is  as  remarkable 
for  the  difference  of  altitude  as  for  variety  of  outline. 
In  the  N.,  with  the  exception  of  Italy.it  is  i»old  and 
rugged.  On  the  E.  and  S.  the  country  presents  a  low 
uninteresting  flat,  with  rocky  reefs  and  shoals  project¬ 
ing  from  5  to  7  m.  from  the  shore,  and  which,  not  less 
than  the  roving  piratical  habits  of  the  Moors,  render  the 
navigation  neai  these  shores  both  difficult  a nd dangerous ; 
and  in  this  respect  the  S.  side  presents  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  N ..where,  generally  speaking,  deep  soundings  may 
he  had  close  to  the  shore  ;  while  in  parts,  particularly  be¬ 
tween  Nice  and  Genoa,  and  near  Gibraltar,  no  soundings 
can  be  found  under  1,000  fathoms  and  upwards.  The  tem¬ 
perature  averages  from  72°  to  7b°,  or  .  y2°  Fahr.  higher 
than  that  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  principal  rivers 
which  flow  into  the  M  are  the  Ebro,  Rhone,  Po.and  Nile. 
The  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  M.  is  greater 
than  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  owing  to  the  heat  which 
proceeds  from  the  African  deserts,  and  the  shelter  which 
the  mountains  afford  from  tin*  cold  winds  of  the  N.  In 
consequence  of  this  evaporation,  it  contains  l-6th  per 
cent,  more  salt  than  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  M.  was  long  considered  tideless,  but  this  is  untrue, 
as  in  the  Adriatic,  ns  well  as  between  that  sea  and  the 
coast  of  Africa,  the  tide  rises  from  5  to  7  feet.  The  prev¬ 
alent  winds  vary  during  the  spring  between  S.E.  and 
S.W. ;  at  other  times,  from  N.W.  to  N.E.  The  most  for¬ 
midable  of  these  winds  is  the  sirocco,  or  solano,  which 
is  very  destructive.  The  shores  of  the  M.  S.  are  in  many 
places  subject  to  earthquakes.  There  are  also  the  active 
volcanoes  of  .Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  Stroinboli,  and  many 
evidences  of  volcanic  action,  as  the  sudden  upheaving 
of  islands,  and  their  equally  sudden  disappearance. 
Water-spouts  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially 
along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Several  springs  of  fresh 
water  rise  in  different  parts  of  the  M.;  the  largest 
being  in  the  port  of  Ta recto,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Galesus,  where  the  fresh  water  ascends  with  such  im¬ 
petuosity,  and  in  such  a  volume,  that  it  nmy  be  taken 
up  at  the  surface  without  the  least  impregnation  of  salt. 
The  shores  of  the  M.  include  some  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  countries  of  the  civilized  world.  They  possess  many 
harbors  and  ports,  and  the  shores  are  picturesque  in  the 
highest  degree. 

Me  dium,  ?i. ;  Eng.  pi  Mediums  ;  Lat.  pi.  Media.  [Lat., 
from  medius ,  middle.  See  Mean.]  The  middle  place  or 
degree :  the  mean ;  the  space  or  substance  through 
which  a  body  moves  or  passes  to  any  point. 

*•  A  generous  friendship  no  cold  medium  knows.  ’  —  Pope. 

— The  means  or  instrument  by  which  anything  is  accom¬ 
plished,  conveyed,  or  carried  on ;  —  hence,  vehicle  of 
communication:  agency  of  transmission;  intervening 
or  pervading  condition,  causative  of  motion  (a*  action. 

(Magnetism.)  In  animal  magnetism,  spiritual  mani¬ 
festations,  &c  ,  a  person  through  whom  is  transmitted 
the  action  of  another  being. 

( Spiritualism .)  A  person  in  direct  communication 
with  the  spirits. 

(Logic.)  The  mean  term  of  a  syllogism  or  argument 
by  which  extremes  of  propositions  are  connected  ;  any 
ratiocinative  agency. 

(Painting.)  The  liquid  vehicle  with  which  dry  colors 
are  ground  and  intermixed,  preparatory  to  use. 

—A  kind  of  middle-sized  printing-paper. 

Circulating  medium,  currency;  coin ;  bank-notes,  or 
other  paper-money  convertible  into  specie  on  demand. 

Ethereal  medium.  ( Phys .)  Same  as  Ether,  g.  v. 
Me'ditis,  u.  [Lat.]  The  middle  or  longest  finger  of 
the  hand. 

Medlar,  (med'Ur,)n.  [A.  S.  mad ;  Lat.  mespilus.)  ( Bot .) 
See  Me>pilus. 

Med' Icy,  n.  [From  obsol.  meddle,  to  mix  =  0.  Fr.  met¬ 
ier.  Fr.  meter,  to  mix.  See  Mix.]  A  mixture;  a  mis¬ 
cellany  ;  a  jumble;  a  mingled  and  confused  mass  of  in¬ 
gredients  ;  a  hodge-podge. 

“This  medley  of  philosophy  and  war."--  Addison 

(Mus)  A  pot-pourri  of  instrumental  music;  also,  a 
vocal  composition  of  snatches  or  passages  taken  irom 
other  compositions;  a  musical  mosaic  or  melange. 
Modnoi.  an  island  belonging  to  Russia,  in  Behring 
Strait.  It  is  30  m.  long,  and  5  broad.  Copper  is  found 

MeVlo.  'an'foiand  of  Brazil,  in  tlie  Bay  of  SSo  Marcos, 
nht.  4  m.  W.  of  Maranhao.  „ 

Modoc',  n.  Tlie  first  class  of  the  French  Bordeaux 
wines,  grown  in  a  peninsula  of  the  dept,  of  the  Gironde, 

called  Le  Medoc.  _  .  .  .  . 

Medo'ra,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  abt. 

106  m.  VV.  by  S.  of  Cincinnati. 

Medora.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Osage  co.,  abt. 
100  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Med r is 's A,  [Ar.]  A  high-school  among  the  Moham¬ 

Modul  i <*«*  n.  [Lat.  See  Medullar.]  ( Anat .)  The 
white  substance  of  the  brain. 

(Bot.)  The  pith  or  central  column  of  an  exogenous 
plant.  See  Pith. 
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Medulla  oblongata.  ( Anat .)  The  mass  of  pray  and 
white  neurine  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  small  brain 
or  cerebellum  (Kip  407),  and  descending  through  the 
occipital  hone,  enters  the  spinal  sheath,  and  becomes 
the  Sp  N  \I.  M  \RR  W\  rj.  V. 

Medullar.  Mod'ulhtry.  a.  [Fr.  mtdullaire  ;  Lat 
mtdullaris ,  seated  in  tlie  marrow,  from  medulla,  mar¬ 
row,  which  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  bones;  also, 
the  pith  of  plants,  from  rntdiu-,  middle.]  Pertaining  to 
the  marrow  of  bones:  consisting  of,  containing,  or  resem¬ 
bling  marrow;  as,  a  medullar  part, medullary  substance 

(Bat.)  Pithy  :  containing  a  spongy  marrow,  as  in  ex¬ 
ogenous  plants. 

Medullary  ray*.  (B  >t.)  The  vertical  plates  of  cellu¬ 
lar  tissue  which  radiate  from  the  centre  of  the  stem  of 
exogenous  plants,  through  the  wood  to  the  hark.  They 
cause  that  appearance  in  timber  which  carpenters  call 
siln  r  grain,  or  flower  of  the  wood. 

Me'iuUnry  sheath.  ( Bat .)  A  thin  layer  of  vessels 
which  surround  the  pith  of  exogenous  plants,  and 
thence  extend  into  the  leaves  and  parts  of  fructification. 

Medullary  substance.  (  Anat.)  Same  as  Medui.LA,  7.  v. 

Mod  11 11  ine.  Mod  11  IT  in.  n.  (Bat.)  The  Pith,  7.  v. 

3iedn  sa.  ;>/.  .Mei>us.«.  fLat. ;  Gr.  medousa,  from 
medrin.  to  rub.)  (Myth.)  The  mortal  Gorgon,  7.  v. ; 
according  to  Hesiod,  the  daughter  of  Kcto  and  the  sea- 
god  Phorkys,  whose  face  turned  all  who  looked  upon 
her  into  stone.  She  was  slain  by  Perseus,  who  placed 
her  head  on  the  o*gis  of  Minerva,  where  it  retained  its 
petrifying  power. 

(Zool.)  The  genus  Medusa  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  order 
of  Mediate,  of  more  modern  naturalists,  includes  marine 
animals  belonging  t<>  the  branch  Badiuta ,  class  Aca- 
Jsphte  or  Acalephs.  The  Medusae  present  to  the  eye, 
when  floating  in  their  native  element,  an  umbrella- 
shaped  disc  (Fig  1753),  from  beneath  which  a  number 
of  tentacula  or  filaments  depend.  In  the  central  part 
of  the  concave  side  of  this  disc  is  the  stomach,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  the  mouth,  opening  downwards,  and 
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Fig.  1753.  —  medusa,  or  jelly-fish. 


( Pteurobranchia  cyanella.) 

surrounded  by  four  leaf-like  tentacula.  The  Medustc  arc 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  sea-blubber,  jelly-fish, 
carvel,  kc.  They  receive  nutriment  by  means  of  innu¬ 
merable  minute  pores;  and  in  their  stomachs  are  found 
small  Crustacea,  mollusca,  and  even  fishes.  At  certain 
seasons  many  of  them  sting  and  inflame  the  hand  that 
touches  them;  and  their  tentacula  seem  to  possess  con¬ 
siderable  muscular  power,  capable  of  drawing  towards 
the  mouth  almost  anything  that  comes  within  their 
reach.  They  swim  by  muscular  contraction  of  the  mar¬ 
gins  of  the  disc.  Many  of  the  Medusae  are  phosphores¬ 
cent,  and  give  that  luminous  appearance  to  the  sea 
which  has  been  so  often  described  and  variously  ac¬ 
counted  for.  In  the  classification  of  Agassiz  the  Me¬ 
dusae  are  divided  into  two  orders:  1.  The  C enophorte, 
or  Beroid  Medusae,  containing  more  or  less  spherical  or 
ovate  jelly-fishes,  which  have  the  body  built  of  eight 
homologous  segments  hearing  eight  rows  of  locomotive 
appendages  more  or  less  distinctly  indicated.  2.  The 
Discnphorx,  or  Medusae  proper,  comprising  jelly-fi-dies 
which  have  the  form  of  an  hemispheric  disc  spreading 
uniformly  in  all  directions.  They  abound  in  all  seas, 
and  the  species  are  numerous.  —  See  Acalkph.*. 

Modu  *ian.  Medii'sidaU)  n.  (Zool.)  A  medusa; 
one  of  the  Medusa. 

Medviedit/a.  ( med-ve-ai-dit'sa ,)  a  river  of  Russia,  in 
the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  after  a  S  W.  course 
of  300  in.  joining  the  Don  15  in.  below  the  influx  of  the 
Khoper.  Many  German  colonies  occupy  its  banks. 


Med  way,  a  river  of  England,  rising  near  the  N.  boon- 1 
dary  of  the  co.  of  Sussex,  and  after  a  N.E.  course  of  50 
m.  tailing  into  the  Thames  at  Sheerness.  It  is  naviga-  j 
ble  for  40  m.  to  Penshurst. 

Medway,  in  Georgia,  a  small  river  flowing  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  between  Br)an  and  Liberty  cos. 

Medway,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-township  of  Norfolk 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  4,000. 

Med'y  hemp*.  in  Maine,  a  post-tow  nship  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co. ;  pop.  abt.  400. 

Meech,  v.n.  [See  Miche.J  To  hide;  to  skulk;  to  sneak; 
hence,  to  act  the  part  of  a  mean,  servile,  despicable  spy 
or  tale-bearer. 

Meectl'ing:,  ppr.  and  a.  Skulking;  sneaking;  mean; 
servilely  parasitical.  See  MicHiNG. 

Meed.  n.  [A.  S.  med,  reward,  benefit;  Ger.  miethe.]  Re¬ 
ward;  recompense;  gratification;  that  which  is  be¬ 
stowed  or  rendered  iu  recognition  of  merit. 

“  A  rosy  garland  was  the  victor's  meed."  —  Faerie.  Queene. 

Meek,  a.  [Dan.  myg ;  Sp.  mego,  soft;  D.  muik ,  gentle.] 
Mild;  yielding;  gentle  and  placable  of  temper  and  dis¬ 
position;  not  easily  disturbed,  provoked,  or  irritated; 
given  to  forbearance  under  injury  or  wrong;  bumble  ; 
patient.  —  Submissive  to  the  divine  will ;  not  proud, 
self-sufficient,  or  refractory. 

•‘Sorrow  unfeign  d,  and  humiliation  meek."  —  Milton. 

(Note.  Meek  is  often  used  to  form  compounds  whose 
meaniugs  are  obvious;  as,  mufc-eyed,  meeA-hearted,  j 
m ^A-spirited,  4c.) 

Meek  er,  in  Minnesota ,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  550  i 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Crow  River,  and  several  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  mostly  level ;  soil ,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Forest 
City.  Pop.  abt.  7,000. 

Meekly,  adc.  In  a  meek  manner;  softly;  mildly; 
gently;  patiently;  submissively;  humbly  ;  not  proudly  | 
or  roughly. 

Meek  ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  meek;  soft- j 
ness  of  temper;  mildness  of  disposition;  gentleness; 
forbearance  under  provocations  and  injuries;  humility; 
resignation  or  submission  to  the  divine  will,  without  [ 
murmuring  or  peevishness. 

Meeine,  menu.)  iu  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Manitowoc  co  ;  j>op.  of  township  abt.  '-,000. 

Meer,  a.  Simple;  unmixed;  natural.  See  Mere. 

Meer,  n.  A  lake;  a  boundary.  Same  as  Mere,  7.  v. 

Meer'seliaum,  (-shawm,)  n  [Ger.,  from  meer,  the  sea, 
and  schauin,  spume;  literally,  sea-foam.]  (Min.)  A  pe¬ 
culiar  silicated  magnesian  mineral  found  in  several  1 
parts  of  Europe,  but  mostly  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  In 
the  last-mentioned  country  it  is  extensively  used  as 
fullers’  earth  ;  but  in  Austria  ami  Germany  it  is  adapted 
to  the  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes,  which  are  prepared 
for  sale  by  being  first  soaked  in  tallow,  afterwards  in 
wax,  and  then  finally  polished  with  shave-grass.  The 
true  meerschaum  always  turns  from  a  pure  milk-white 
to  a  brownish-black  color  when  smoked  for  some  time, 
by  reason  of  the  influence  on  it  of  the  tobacco-oil ;  and 
to  connoisseurs  this  is  a  true  criterion  between  true  and  | 
false  meerschaum,  the  latter  of  w  hich  is  also  extensively  j 
manufactured. 

M  eer'poor,  a  town  of  Ilindostan,  in  Scinde,  near  the 
Pingaree,  a  branch  of  the  Indus,  45  111.  S.  of  Hyderabad ; , 
pop.  10,000. 

Meerut ,  a  dist.  of  Ilindostan,  presidency  of  Bengal,  be¬ 
tween  Lat.  28°  30'  ami  29°  30'  N.,  Lon.  77°  and  7»°  E. ; 
area ,  2,250  sq.  m.  The  chief  towns  are  Meerut,  Sird- 
huma,  Katouli,  and  Ilustinapour.  Pop.  90  >,000. 

Meerut,  the  cap.  of  the  above  district,  30  m.  N  E.  of  Delhi ; 
Lat.  28°  59'  N.,  Lon.  77°  46'  E.  M.  is  noted  for  I  he 
breaking  out  here  of  the  Sepoy  insurrection  in  1S57, 
when  the  native  troops  massacred  every  European,  of 
both  sexes,  found  in  the  town.  Pop.  30,000. 

Moot,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  met.)  [A.S.  melon,  gemittan  ; 
D.  gemoelen.]  To  come  together,  approaching  in  opposite 
or  different  directions;  to  come  face  to  face:  to  come 
together  in  any  place;  to  fall  in  with;  to  full  iu;  to  en¬ 
counter  unexpectedly. 

“  Our  sire  to  meet  his  godlike  guest  walks  forth."’  —  Milton. 

— To  come  in  contact  with  in  a  hostile  manner;  to  con¬ 
front;  to  encounter;  to  engage;  to  join  issue.  —  To  re¬ 
ceive,  as  a  welcome;  to  have  befall  one;  to  find;  to  be 
treated  with;  to  light  on. 

“  Your  labours  meet  a  prosp'rons  end."  —  Granville. 

— To  make  concession  ;  as,  he  met  my  wishes  in  all  respects. 

To  meet  half-way ,  to  make  equal  concessions  to. 

— v.  n.  To  come  together,  or  to  approach  near  or  iuto  com¬ 
pany  with ;  to  come  face  to  face;  hence,  to  join,  as  lines. 
— To  come  in  contact,  with  hostile  views;  to  engage  iu 
conflict. 

“  When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  of  war.  —  Addison. 

— To  assemble  ;  to  congregate ;  to  begin  a  session  ;  as,  the 
Senate  met  at  noon. 

“  The  materials  of  that  building  happily  met  together.  ’  Tillotson. 

— To  come  together  by  mutual  concessions;  —  hence,  to 
harmonize;  to  cohere;  to  assimilate;  to  agree. 

“  And  all  that’s  be*t  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  io  her  aspect  aud  her  eyes."  —  Byron. 

To  meet  with,  to  light  upon;  to  find;  sometimes  in¬ 
cluding  the  idea  of  something  unlooked  for. 

“And  we  meet  with  champagne  and  a  chicken  at  last." 

Lady  M.  W.  Montagu. 

To  join;  to  blend  in  company. 

“Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us.*’  —  Shaks. 

To  suffer  unexpectedly;  as,  he  met  with  an  accident. — 
To  encounter ;  to  be  engaged  with. 

"  Prepare  to  meet  with  more  than  brutal  fury."  —  Rowe. 

To  obviate:  —  a  Latinism,  rarely  used;  as,  to  meet  with 
an  objection.  — Bacon. 

Meet,  a.  [A.  S.  gemet,  fit, proper;  gemet ,  a  measure,  from 
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metan ,  to  measure;  Ileb.  madad ;  Sausk.  mi 2.]  Fitting; 
proper;  convenient;  appropriate;  suitable ;  qualified; 
expedient;  adapted,  as  to  a  use  or  purpose 
O  Caledonia  !  stern  and  wild. 

Meet  nurse  lor  a  poetic  child." — Sir  W.  Scott. 

Meet,  n.  (Sports.)  A  meeting  of  sportsmen  for  fox 
hunting  or  coursing. 

Meet'er,  n.  One  w  ho  meets,  accosts,  or  conies  iu  con¬ 
tact  with  another. 

Meet  in.  v.  a.  To  make  meet,  fir,  or  suitable  for.  (r  ) 

Meet'iii}^,  n.  A  coming  together;  an  interview;  an 
assembly  ;  as,  let  us  drink  to  our  next  merry  meeting. 
— A  congregation;  a  convention;  a  gathering  or  collec¬ 
tion  of  people  ;  as,  a  crowded  inn  ling,  to  hold  a  meeting, 
4c.  —  A  religious  congregation  ;  a  conventicle;  in  Eng¬ 
land.  distinctively  applied  to  an  assembly  ot  dissenters 
from  the  Established  Church  ;  as,  to  go  to  meeting.  —  A 
conflux  of  rivers:  a  junction:  a  union,  as  of  lines;  as, 
“  the  meeting  o!  the  waters.”  —  Moore, 

Meef'i  tig-house,  n.  A  place  ot  worship;-  in  England, 
specifically,  a  place  of  worship  lor  dissenters;  as,  a 
Friends’  meeting-house. 

Me^t'Iy.  adv.  Fitly;  suitably;  properly;  appropriately. 

Meet 'ness,  n.  Fitness:  appropriateness;  suitableness. 

Meg'aeosiil,  (-losm,)  n.  [Gr.  mrgas,  great,  aud  kosmos, 
universe.]  The  universe;  the  great  world  the  macro¬ 
cosm. 

Meg'achile,  n.,  Megachil'idte,  ti.p/.  (Zool.)  See 

ApIDAS. 

Mefralesian.  (-le'zhan,)  a.  [Lat.  Meyalesius,  from  Gr. 
Meg  ale,  t  lie  Exalted,  a  denomination  of  the  goddess 
Cybele.  J  Pertaining  or  referring  to,  or  held  iu  honor 
of,  Cybele;  as,  the  M-galesian  games. 

Magalesian  games.  [Rom.  Anti 7.)  A  scenic  and  calis- 
thenic  festival  held  in  honor  of  Cybele. 

Megaliell'tliys,  (-/iA-,)  n.  [Gr.  megale,  great,  and 
ichthys ,  fish.]  (7’a/.)  An  extinct  genus  of  ganoid  fishes, 
including  species  of  great  size. 

Megalith  it*,  a.  [Gr.  megus,  and  lithos,  stone.]  Con¬ 
sisting  *  ’"ge  stones. 

Mega'lo-Kas  tro,  the  cap.  of  the  island  of  Crete. 

Ifegalon'yx,  n.  [Gr.  megale,  aud  onyx,  claw.]  (Pal.) 
A11  extinct  genus  of  large  sloth-like  animals,  so  named  in 
allusion  to  its  large  claws,  the  first  species  of  w  hich  w  as 
found  in  Virginia,  in  Greenbrier  co. ;  but  it  has  since 
been  found  at  Big  Bone  Lick,  and  in  S  America  over  the 
Pampas  as  far  as  the  Straits  ol  Magellan. 

Mejraloplioiiou*,  {-lof'o-niis,)  a.  (Gr.  megale,  and 
plume,  voice  ]  Possessing  a  loud  or  deep  voice. 

Mej;'alo*an  r.  Megalosaii'ru*,  n.  [ Vr.  nn'galo- 
saure,  from  Gr.  megale,  and  sauros,  lizard.]  (Pal.)  A11 
extinct  genus  of  gigantic  saurians,  measuring  from  40 
to  50  feet  in  length;  discovered  by  Dr.  Buckland  iu  the 
oolitic  slate  of  Stouesfield,  near  Oxford.  England. 

Mejran'tie.a  S.E.  co.  of  prov.  of  Quebec  ;  area ,  abt.  1,000 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Becancour  River,  and  some  smaller 
streams,  besides  several  lakes.  Surface ,  much  diversi¬ 
fied;  soil,  fertile.  dtp.  Inverness.  1  *op.  (1871)  18,880. 

M  eg:a  p  h  y  t  o  11 ,  (-gdf'l)  a.  [  From  G  r.  me  gas.  giea  t,  a  nd 
p’lylon,  plant.]  (Pal  )  An  extinct  genus  of  gigautic 
plants,  allied  to  Siyillaria. 

Meg;apodidse,  7i.pl.  [From  Gr.  megas,  and  pous, 
pndos,  foot.]  (Zool.)  The  Mount-bird  family,  including 
Ra sores  birds,  natives  of  India  and  Australia,  and  allied 
to  the  Curassows.  The  feet  are  large,  and  have  large 
blunt  claws.  To  this  larnily  belong  the  Jungle-towl, 
the  Brush-turke}’,  4c. 

Mega'ra.  ( Anc  Geog.,)  a  once  flourishing  c  ity  of  Gra?cia, 
cap.  of  a  district  named  Megans,  abt.  210  stadia  N.W. 
of  Athens.  It  was  almost  destroyed  by  Ptolemy  Soter, 
and  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus  Gonatus ;  and  its 
destruction  was  completed  by  Alain. 

Mo^a'rian.  or  Mesar'it*  School.  (Philos.)  A 
school  of  philosophy,  lounded  at  Megara  by  the  disciples 
of  Socrates,  who  retired  thither  after  his  death,  which 
was  distinguished  by  its  logical  subtlety."  Its  most  cele¬ 
brated  names  are  those  of  Euclides,  Eubulides,  and  Stilpo. 

Megiws',  n.  Same  as  Bagasse,  q.v. 

Me^atlie  rium.  n  [Lat. ;  Fr.  mtgathtre,  from  Gr.  me¬ 
gas,  and  thenon,  beast.J  ( Pal  )  The  name  given  by  Cuvier 
to  an  extinct  genus  of  gigantic  quadrupeds,  several 
remains  of  which  have  been  found  in  S.  America.  The 
one  described  by  Cuvier  was  in  a  fossil  state,  and  found 
a  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  a  sandy  soil,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  river  La  Plata;  otiier  specimens,  how¬ 
ever,  have  siuce  been  found  on  the  same  continent,  but 
not  in  60  complete  a  state.  The  haunches  of  the  M. 
must  have  exceeded  5  feet  iu  width,  while  its  body  was 
about  12  feet  long  and  8  high.  Its  feet  were  a  yard  in 
length,  and  terminated  in  formidable  compressed  claws 
of  great  size:  its 
tail  was  also  of 
great  length 
and  thickness, 
exceeding  the 
s  i  z  e  of  that 
member  in  ei¬ 
ther  living  or 
extinct  quadru¬ 
peds.  The  head 
of  the  megathe¬ 
rium  was  of  Fig.  1754. 

comparatively  skeleton  of  the  megatherium. 
small  size,  and 

the  cranium  presents  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
sloth,  from  which  circumstances  it  has  been  termed  the 
giant  sloth.  Not  much — indeed,  to  say  truly,  nothing 
is  known  of  the  habits  of  this  immense  animal,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  must  have,  according  to  the  authority  of 
eminent  naturalists,  possessed  a  scaly  armor,  w  hence  it 
must  also  have  been  closely  allied  to  the  Armadillo  fam. 
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Me'ff^roe,  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  Antrim  co. ;  pop.  i 
about  300. 

Meiiilp  .  91^il|>h'«  n  (Painting.)  Same  as  Maoilp^.v. 
)h‘Vi'ini.  n.  [Fr.  migraine,  corrupted  from  Gr.  hcmi- 
crania  —  hemi.  half,  and  kranion,  skull.]  A  neuralgic  I 
affection,  in  which  the  chief  symptoms  are  an  acute  pain 
in  the  temples  and  forehead,  with  a  remarkable  depres¬ 
sion  of  spirits.  The  disease  is  generally  found  hi  per¬ 
sons  of  a  melancholic  temperament  and  of  a  weakly 


Syria ;  but  the.  hereditary  paslialic  of  Egypt  was  secured 
to  him  and  his  children.—  M.  A.  was  free  from  bigotry  ; 
he  was  an  earnest  admirer  ot  European  civilization,  and 
he  strove  to  introduce  it  among  his  subjects ;  a  principle 
steadily  adhered  to  by  his  successors. 

Metier' rill,  a  river,  rising  in  Charlotte  co  ,  \  irginia, 
and  flowing  ivE.  into  N.  Carolina,  joins  the  Nottoway 
Kiver  ill  Hereford  co.,  to  torm  the  Chowan.  Length, 
about  160  m 


iieiancnonc  temperament  ami  oi  a  weaaiy  aoom  iuu  m.  .  .  , 

•dy,  and  often  existing  with  great  debility.  Molitil.  Etienne  Henri,  (wie(r)i,)  an  eminent  musical 
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The  pains  in  the  head,  though  remittent,  are,  for  the 
time  they  continue,  long  and  severe,  and  most  generally 
occur  at  the  decline  of  the  day,  or  towards  evening. 
This  distressing  malady  is  more  a  symptomatic  affection, 
depending  on  a  general  functional  derangement  of  the 
system,  than  a  disease  proceeding  from  any  intelligible 
chain  of  causes.  An  apathetic  state  of  the  stomach,  and 
a  torpid  condition  of  the  liver,  will,  in  general,  be  found 
existing  in  all  such  cases.  When  it  is  associated  with 
amemia  (paleness  and  general  debility),  it  should  be 
treated  with  the  preparations  of  iron,  the  shower-bath, 
nourishing  food,  and  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
When  it  is  strictly  periodical,  quinine  in  full  doses 
should  he  tried  (the  bowels  being  previously  well  cleared 
out);  and  if  the  quinine  fails,  Fowler’s  solution  ot  ar¬ 
senic,  given  in  small  doses  (three  minims  in  a  wine-glass¬ 
ful  of  water).  3  times  a  day,  atter  meals,  will  be  almost 
sure  to  remove  it. 

— A  fantastic  idea  ;  a  freak  ;  a  whimsey  ;  an  odd  humor. 

“  These  are  his  megrim*  and  melaucholies.”  —  Ford. 
linnet  A'li,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  the  age,  was  b.  at  Cavalla.  in  Rou- 
melia.  in  1769;  the  same  year  that  witnessed  the  birth 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton.  He  commenced  life  as  a  tobacconist;  but  after¬ 
wards  volunteered  in  the  army,  to  which  his  taste  was 
more  congenial.  In  his  new  career  he  soon  obtained 
high  favor  with  the  governor  of  Cavalla.  In  1799,  the 
period  of  the  French  invasion  of  Egypt,  he  raised  a  large 
body  of  men  for  the  service  of  the  Sultan ;  and  gave  such 
prools  of  his  military  capacity  as  led  to  his  elevation  to 
a  higher  command.  By  intrigue,  combined  with  the 
attachment  of  his  followers,  he  was  enabled  to  seize  the 
paslialic  of  Egypt,  and  was  then  prepared  to  set  the  Sul¬ 
tan  at  defiance,  had  the  latter  attempted  to  overthrow 
him.  But  the  Sultan  resolved  to  compromise  l»y  exact¬ 
ing  an  annual  tribute  from  Mehemet  Ali  as  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  his  subjection.  In  this  arrangement,  which 
virtually  constituted  Mehemet  Ali  the  independent  ruler 
of  Egypt,  he  had  the  prudence  to  acquiesce,  and  he  di¬ 
rected  himself  steadily  to  the  consolidation  of  his  newly 
acquired  power, —  no  easy  task  in  a  country  which  had 
been  distracted  by  invasion,  and  at  best  loosely  governed. 
One  great  obstacle  to  his  becoming  the  sole  ruler  and 
regenerator  of  the  country,  lay  in  the  presence  of  the 
Mamelukes,  a  privileged  body-guard,  jealous  of  their 
power,  and  ever  ready  for  revolution  when  it  was  threat- 
ened.  He  succeeded  in  breaking  their  power;  ami  by 
treacherously  iuvitiug  them  to  a  festival  as  friends,  he 


composer,  was  n.  at  Givet,  in  France,  in  17113;  and  w 
an  excellent  organist  when  only  HI  years  old.  He  settled 
at  Paris  in  1779,  where  he  studied  with  great  advantage 
under  Gluck;  became  inspectoral  the  Conservatory  of 
Music;  professor  of  composition  at  the  royal  school  ; 
member  of  the  Academy  and  Institute,  and  kmglit  ol 
tile  Legion  ot  Honor.  He  produced  the  operas  of  Strat- 
„„ ice ;  lrutn;  Joseph  ;  t'oru  el  Alamo,  & c.,  besides  the 
•  ’  '  •  i\rstus  and  And rn- 


MEHEMET  ALI. 


obtained  an  opportunity,  of  which  he  mercilcss  y  ava  led 
himself,  to  massacre  the  last  of  these  formidable  cava 
liers  in  1811.  He  carried  on.  by  Ins  sons,  several  cam 
Damns  in  behalf  of  the  Sultan  against  the  Wahabite 
rebels  in  Aral.ia;  and  he  afterwards  sent  troops  under 
w  ,nn  Ibrahim  Pasha,  to  the  Morea.  who  gave  impor¬ 
tant  aid  to  the  Turks  in  the  Greek  war  of  independence. 
Ill  1830,  he  obtained  from  the  Sultan  the  kovcniinf  o 
the  island  of  Candia  ;  and  he  next  endeavored  to  make 
himself  master  of  Syria  which  Sultan 
refused  him.  He  sent  a  large  army  to  that  important 
province,  and  was  thereupon  declared  a  rebel  ^ 

Mehemet* A*1F»  tro^ps^ad"  been  'ca.eLdly  trained  by 

beforarim  w"ri  uniformly  victorious 

r«',r  and  Ihlciureof  I^nd SKST "ffrt^ses  <fn 
lish,  ami  tne  cnpiur  under  the  guidance 

*  c^a  A  tai'Znie?  comEpneUed  Mehemet  Ali  Anne  to 
^ms  againwUh  the  PorV  He  was  obliged  to  give  up 


bullets  of  The  Judgment  of  l\lris  ; 

Ac.  D.  1817. 

.Moist ponte,  (ma-e-a-pon'ta,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  about 
65  m.  E  of  Uoyuz 

Meibo'miaii  <»lan<ls.  Ciliary  Follicles.  (Anat.)  A 
series  ot  email  glands,  named  utter  their  discoxeier, 
Meibomius,  which,  like  minute  pins-heade,  are  situated 
at  the  margin  of  each  eyelid,  a  duct  from  every  gland 
supplying  nourishment  to  each  eyelash.  These  glands 
are  in  children,  and  some  persons  of  a  scrofulous  habit, 
liable  to  a  state  of  acute  and  chronic  enlargement.  In 
children  this  enlargement  is  called  a  sty,  and  in  the 
adult  produces  the  disease  known  as  blear  eye. 

( megz ,)  in  Ohio,  a  S.8.E.  co.  adjoining  W.  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Area.  abt.  350  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ohio  and  Hock- 
hocking  rivers,  besides  several  smaller  streams.  Sur¬ 
face.  hilly;  soil ,  moderately  fertile.  Min.  Coal  in  great 
quantities,  and  salt.  Cup.  Pomeroy.  Pop.  abt.  40,000. 

— A  township  of  Adams  co. ;  pop.  about  2.800. 

— A  township  of  Muskingum  co  :  pop.  about  2,600. 

Meis?*,  in  Tennessee,  an  E.  by  S.  central  co.:  area.  abt. 
160  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Tennessee  River,  and  several  of  its 
small  affluents.  Surface,  elevated  and  hilly  ;  sod,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Decatur,  /"op-  about  5,600. 

M e i gs  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Muskingum  Ri\er 
in  Morgan  co.  . 

Meigs'ville,  jn  California ,  a  village  of  Mendocino  co., 
about  140  in.  N.N.W.  of  San  Francisco. 

Meitftt'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Morgan  co. ; 
pop.  about  2,500. 

Mein'inseii,  a  town  of  Central  Germany,  grand- 
duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  on  the  Werra,  31  in.  N.E.  ol 
Fulda.  Its  principal  public  building  is  the  ducal  palace. 
Manuf.  Woollen,  linen,  and  mixed  fabrics.  Pp  8,219. 
Mei'onite,  n.  [Gr.  meinn,  less.]  (Min.)  A  silicate  of 
alumina  and  lime,  found  in  grains  or  small  crystals  ot  a 
whitish  or  grayish -white  color  at  Monte  Somma  near 
Vesuvius.  The  name  implies  that  the  terminating 
pyramids  of  the  crystals  are  lower  than  in  Idocrase, 
and  consequently  that  the  axis  of  the  primary  form  is 

shorter.  ,  ■./*»»  i  %  • 

Moio'sis.n.  [Gr.,from  meis-o.  to  lessen.]  (Rhet.)  Diminu¬ 
tion;  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  hypcrbolically  representing 
a  thing  less  than  it  is. 

Meissen,  (witsVn,)  a  town  of  N.  Germany,  in  Saxony, 
on  the  Kibe,  14U  m.  N.W.  of  Dresden.  Manuf.  Porce¬ 
lain,  known  as  Dresden  china,  hosiery,  leather,  and 
colors.  Pop.  9,806. 

Meissonnier,  Jean  Louis  Ernest,  ( mi-son'e-air ,)  a 
French  painter,  of  the  style  termed  in  France  genre .  n. 
at  Lyon,  1815  His  most  celebrated  works  are,  the 
Painter  in  his  Studio,  Le  Oorps-de-Sarde,  and  A  Barri¬ 
cade. _ Tune,  1848.  All  his  works  were  painted  with 

Flemish  care  and  finish,  hut  were,  nevertheless, 
thoroughly  original  in  their  treatment.  His  pictures, 
although  generally  of  small  size,  obtained  very  large 
sums,  and  he  . . 1  at  the  head  of  a  crowd  of  enthusias¬ 

tic  imitators.  He  was  likewise  very  successful  as  a 
designer  of  hook  illustrations.  The  best  of  these  last 
are  the  sketches  for  Paul  and  Virginia,  Balzac  s  novels, 
and  TV  French  People,  painted  by  Themselves. 
Mekong',  or  Cambodia,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
g  E  Asia  rising  in  Thibet,  where  it  bears  t lie  name  of 
Lan-Thsang-Kiang,  and,  alter  traversing  several  provs.. 
falling  into  the  China  Sea  by  several  mouths,  iu  Lat. 
10°  N.,  Lon.  10i)°40'  E. 

Mekrnn',  <>r  Mukran',  a  prov.  of  Beloochistan,  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  extending  from  Scinde  on 
the  E.  to  Kerman  on  the  \V. ;  Lat.  between  25°  and  28° 
N  Lon.  58°  and  66°  K.  Area,  estimated  at  lUO.nOO  s«i 
m’  It  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  districts 
held  by  separate  chiefs.  The  inhabitants  are  principally 
engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits.  /'«/>  2(10,000. 

Mela'tla,  n.  [Sp.,  from  Lat.  mel,  honey.]  Crude,  un 

drained  sugar.  ’  ,  .  ,  ,,  . . 

Htdte'na,  n.  (Or.  melaina,  fem.  of  melas,  black.]  ( Med.) 
A  htemorrhage  from  t lie  bowels,  and  popularly  known 
as  Black  Jaundice  —  The  peculiarity  of  this  disease  is 
that  it  is  seldom  attended  with  pain,  though  it  gener¬ 
ally  attacks  persons  of  weak  or  exhausted  constitutions, 
and  those  suffering  from  chronic  dyspepsia.  The  cause 


and  a  light-green  cedor.  This  product,  which  is  called 
cajepnt-oil.  was  formerly  much  employed  as  a  remedy 
ill  cholera,  hut  without  any  success.  It  lias  been  used 
internally  as  a  diffusible  stimulant,  and  is  spasmodic 
and  diaphoretic;  and  externally,  when  mixed  with  olive- 
oil,  as  a  stimulant  embrocation.  It  lias  t lie  property 
of  dissolving  caoutchouc.  In  Australia  tile  leaves  of 
the  species  M.  scoparta  and  genislifolia  are  used  as  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  tea. 

Mcl'am.  n.  [From  Gr.  melas.  black.]  The  inky  matter 
of  t lie  liquid  exuded  by  the  cuttle  fish. 

He'lani.  n.  (Cliem.)  A  substance  formed  during  t lie 
distillation  of  a  mixture  of  sal-ammoniac  and  sulpho- 
evauide  of  potassium. 

Mel  amine.  «.  {(hem.)  A  colorless  crystalline  sali¬ 
fiable  base  derived  from  liielam,  by  boiling  with  strong 
solution  of  potash. 

Mcinmp.vi'iiin.  n.  [Or.  melas.  and  puros.  wheat,  the 
seeds  blackening  the  flower  of  wheat  if  ground  with  it.] 
(Bat.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Verhenarcse.  The  Cow- 
wheat,  M.  pratense.  an  American  species  found  in 
woods,  has  a  stem  8-10  Inches  high ;  leaves  linear  and 
lanceolate,  opposite ;  flowers  in  the  axils  or  the  upper 
leaves,  yellowish,  slender;  capsules  acute,  declined, 
4-seeded. 

Melancholic,  (met-an-l  ol’ik.)  a  [Fr.  melancholique.] 
Affected  with  gloom  or  melancholy;  depressed  in 
spirits;  dejected;  hypochondriac  ;  mournful ;  unhappy; 
unfortunate;  as.  a  melancholic  temperament. 

_ n.  A  desponding,  gloomy  state  of  mind.  (It ) 

Mel  ancholil}  ,  udr-  In  a  melancholy  manner ;  dis¬ 
piritedly. 

Meranelioliness.  n.  State  or  condition  of  being 
melancholy  or  dejected  ;  disposition  to  indulge  in  men¬ 
tal  depression 

Melanclio'lious.o.  Melancholy:  hypochondriac. (R.) 
Melancholy.  ( meJ'ati-hil-y .)  n.  [Fr.  melancholic  ;  Or. 
melas.  melon,  black,  and  chn-lc,  bile:  Lat.  melancholia. J 
A  gloomy,  desponding  state  of  mind,  that  is  often  of 
some  continuance  or  chronic ;  dejection  of  spirits  occa¬ 
sioned  or  induced  by  grief :  hypochondria. 

(Med.)  M.  is  correctly  designated  a  form  of  insanity 
when  it  continues  for  an  inordinate  period  alter  any 
given  cause  of  grief  has  been  removed.  It  is  undoubtedly 
so  when  it  arises  without  the  operation  of  any  mental 
cause.  We  find  it  connected  with  dyspepsia,  with  con¬ 
stipation,  and  other  signs  of  physical  disease.  Systematic 
writers  speak  of  various  forms  of  melancholic  insanity, 
such  as  the  religious,  the  nostalgic,  kr.. 

Mel'anclioly.  a.  Atrabilious;  depressed  in  spirits; 
affected  with  mental  gloom;  dejected;  hypochondriac; 

dismal.  .  .....  ..... 

••  Sweet  bird  .  .  .  most  musical,  most  melancholy.  —Milton. 

_ That  may  or  does  produce  great  evil  or  sorrow ;  induc¬ 
ing  gloom  or  dejection  ;  calamitous  ;  afflictive;  sad  ;  as, 
a  melancholy  accident. 

Melanctlion.  Philip,  (me-ldnk'thrm.)  coadjutor  with 
Luther  in  the  Reformation.  B.  at  Bretten,  or  Bretlieim, 
in  tlie  palatinate  of  the  lthine.  in  1497.  His  family-name 
was  Schwarzcrdc,  of  which  M.  is  intended  to  he  the 
Greek  equivalent.  While  studying  at  Pfortsheim  lie 
became  acquainted  with  the  great  scholar,  Johann 
Reuchlin.  who  remained  his  friend.  He  next  studied  at 
Heidelberg  and  Tubingen,  and  in  1518  was  appointed 
Greek  professor  at  Wittenberg,  where  lie  became  the 
friend  of  Luther, and  a  convert  to  his  doctrines.  Luther 
was  at  that  time  professor  of  divinity  there.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  lie  took  part  with  Luther  in  the  disputa¬ 
tion  with  Dr.  Eck  at  Leipsic.  Their  personal  characters, 
however,  were  widely  different  —  M.  being  as  remark¬ 
able  for  suavity  of  manners  as  Luther  was  for  impetu¬ 
osity  and  unbending  firmness.  J/.'s  judgment,  ripened  by 
classical  study,  Ids  acumen  as  a  philosopher  and  critic, 
the  uncommon  distinctness  and  order  of  Ids  ideas,  and 
the  steadfast  zeal  with  which  lie  held  and  defended  Ids 
opinions  when  formed,  contributed  greatly  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  and  success  of  tlie  Reformation.  The  Augsburg 
Confession  was  drawn  it))  by  M.  in  1530.  and,  ttndei  tlie 
sanction  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  he  aided  in  framing  a 
code  of  ecclesiastical  constitutions.  He  wrote  numerous 
theological  treatises.  Latin  poems,  works  on  history, 
philosophy,  Ac.,  and  died  at  Wittenberg,  in  1560. 
Melange.  ( md-longzh1,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  mixture ;  a  medley; 
a  miscellany;  a  jumble;  an  olio.  ,,  ,  , 

Melanie  Vciti.  n.  ( Chem .)  An  amorphous  black  sub¬ 
stance  derived  from  hydride  of  salicyl. 

Melaniline.  n.  (Chem.)  A  crystalline  base,  produced 
by  tlie  action  of  chloride  of  cyanogen  upon  aniline. 

MeTanHe.'a3’  [Fr.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Iron-lime 
Garnet,  occurring  in  black  dodecahedrons  m  the  older 
lavas  of  Vesuvius.  Those  found  at  Frascati,  near  Rome, 
are  locally  called  Black  Garnets  of  Frascati. 
Melanoetiroite,  n.  [Gr.  melas,  amt  chrqa  color.] 
(  I/ll!  )  Chromate  oflead,  found  massive  and  in  tabular 
rhombic  prisms,  of  a  color  between  cochineal  and 
hyacinth  red,  at  Beresow.  in  Siberia.  Tlie  name  baa 
reference  to  the  change  of  color  which  tlie  mineral  un- 
iltjr^ops  before  the  blow-pipe. 


and  those  suffering  from  chronic  dyspepsia.  The  cause  ■  ergoes  .«• •  ■  ,„,ias,  melanns,  black,  and  ost*.] 

of  the  thick,  pitchy  .evacuations  -hicl; ' "V/.,  An  organic  affection  it.  which  the  tissue  of  the 


Ol  tlie  UIH-  lk,  pi  lk.ll  jr  . . 

he  called  tlie  distinctive  feature  of  the  disease,  is  snp_ 
posed  to  he  a  htemorrhage  from  tlie  minute  branches  of 
the  vena  porta,  charged  with  tlie  impure  blood  from  the 
bowels,  on  its  way  to  the  liver  to  secrete  tlie  bile. 

Melaleuca,  (mej-al-lu'lc.,)  n.  [Gr.  melas.  black;  in  las. 

‘  white,  berai.se  tlie  trunk  is  I, lack  anci ,he  J™11!'" 
white.]  (lint.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  J/yita«*.  T  e 
sneeies  M  minor t  or  Cayputi ,  is  a  small  tree  of  the 
Molucca  Islands.  Its  leaves,  when  allowed  to  jltanrt  so 
aa  to  undergo  a  species  of  fermentation,  ami  then  dis¬ 
tilled  with  water,  yield  a  volatile  oil  ol  a  limpid  nature 


Vl ted  )  An  organic  affection  in  which  the  tissue  of  the 
parts  is  converted,  owing  to  a  melamc  deposit,  into  a 
black,  hard,  homogeneous  substance, near  wlitGh  ulcers 
orcavities  may  form. — Dunglison. 

Melanot  ic,  a  (Med.)  Relating  to  melanosis. 

Melanttia'cciC.  or  Coi.chicace.e.  n.  pi.  [Gr.  melas, 
black  and  anthos,  flower.]  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants, 
alliance  LiliaUs.  Diao.  A  marked  perianth,  flat  when 
withering  anthers  turned  outwards,  distinct  styles,  and 
fleshy  albumen  —  They  are  herbs  with  bulbs  or  corms, 
and  tuberous  or  fibrous  roots.  Flowers  regular,  usually 
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hermaphrodite,  rarely  unisexual;  perianth  inferior, 
white,  green,  or  purple,  petaloid,  6-parted  or  6-leaved  ; 
stamens  6:  anthers  extrorse;  ovary  superior  or  nearly 
so,  3-celled;  style  3- parted.  Fruit  3- cel  led,  3-valved, 
septicidal,  or  rarely  loculicidal  dehiscence.  Seeds  with 
a  nieiiihranous  testa.  The  plants  of  the  order  are  gen¬ 
erally  diffused,  hut  most  abundant  in  Europe,  North 
America,  and  Northern  Asia.  There  are  31  genera, 
which  include  130  species.  They  are  generally  poison¬ 
ous,  owing  to  the  presence  of  powerful  alkaloids.  In 
proper  doses,  however,  several  are  valuable  medicines. 
See  COl.t'HICUM,  YeRATRUM. 

Melast.  ( mel'a ,)  n.  {Mud.)  A  disease  endemic  in  Arabia, 
consisting  in  the  formation  of  dark  brown  or  black 
spots  upon  the  skin. 

Melas,  IUron  von,  an  Austrian  general,  who.  in  1796, 
commanded  against  the  French  in  Italy,  and  uniting 
with  Snwaroff.  in  17 99,  defeated  Championuet  at  Genola, 
hut  was  himself  beaten  by  Napoleon  at  Marengo,  in  the 
following  year.  D.  1807. 

Melasma,  n.  [Gr.  melasma ,  black  spot.]  {Med.)  A 
black  spot  or  ecchymosis,  occurring  on  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremities,  of  old  people  especially.  —  Also,  a  cutaneous 
affection  analogous  to  chloasma,  differing  from  it  only 
in  the  dark  color  of  the  morbid  pigment.  — Duuglison. 

Melas  ttes.  n.  See  Molasses. 

M  classic,  a  ( Client .)  An  acid  produced,  together 
with  glucic  acid,  by  the  action  of  potash  on  grape-sugar. 

Melastoilia  cese,  n.pl.  [Gr.  melas,  black,  and  stoma , 
the  mouth  ;  the  black  berries  of  some  of  the  species  are 
eaten  by  children,  whose  mouths  they  stain  black.] 
{Bot.)  The  Meiastoma  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alli¬ 
ance  My  Hairs.  —  Diag.  A  plurilocular  ovary,  poly  petal- 
oils  flowers,  an  imbricated  calyx,  definite  stamens,  ros¬ 
trate  anthers,  and  usually  dotless  leaves.  They  are 
trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  with  opposite  leaves,  almost 
always  ribbed.  Calyx  4-,  5-,  or  6-lobed,  more  or  less  ad¬ 
herent  to  the  ovary;  petals  equal  in  number  to  the 
divisions  of  the  calyx,  twisted  in  aestivation  ;  stamens 
equal  in  number,  or  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  fila¬ 
ments  curved  downward  in  aestivation;  anthers  long, 
2-celled,  usually  dehiscing  by  two  spores  at  the  apex,  or 
sometimes  longitudinally,  in  estivation  lying  in  spaces 
between  the  ovary  and  sides  of  the  calyx  .  ovary  more 
or  less  adherent.  Fruit  either  dry,  distinct  from  the 
calyx,  and  dehiscent,  or  succulent,  united  to  the  calyx, 
ami  indehiscent.  Seeds  very  numerous,  minute,  exal- 
bu  mi  nous.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  principally 
natives  of  tropical  regions,  hut  a  few  are  also  extra- 
tropical.  They  are  generally  characterized  by  astrin- 
gency.  Many  produce  edible  fruits,  and  some  are  used 
for  dyeing  black  and  other  colors.  Some  of  the  species 
are  cultivated  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 
The  order  includes  165  genera  and  2,009  species. 

Melbourne,  {met' burn.)  William  Lamb,  Viscount,  an 
English  statesman,  b.  in  London,  1779.  After  graduat¬ 
ing  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Glasgow  Univer¬ 
sity.  and  being  called  to  the  bar  in  1801,  he,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  entered  Parliament  as  a  member  of  the 
Whig  party,  then  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Fox,  re¬ 
maining  throughout  his  political  career  a  consistent 
adherent  to  that  party.  In  1827,  he  was  appointed  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  Ireland,  and  the  next  year  took  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  succeeding  his  father,  the 
first  viscount.  In  I860  he  joined  Earl  Grey’s  cabinet  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and,  in 
1834,  became  prime  minister  of  England,  retaining  that 
position  with  one  brief  interruption  (1834-5)  till  1841, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Lord  A/.’s 
tenure  of  the  premiership,  though  marked  by  no  promi¬ 
nent  political  events,  obtained  popular  esteem  from  the 
tact,  suavity,  and  other  high  personal  qualifications  he 
exhibited.  D.  1848.  Lord  A/.'s  wife,  (best  known  as 
L\dy  Caroline  Lamb.)  a  woman  of  singular  beauty  and 
accomplishments,  obtained  celebrity  through  the  ro¬ 
mantic  passion  she  conceived  for  Byron,  an  attach¬ 
ment  unreciprocated  by  the  noble  poet. 

Mel'bonrne,  the  capital  of  the  British  colony  of  Vic¬ 
toria,  in  Australia,  on  the  Yarra-Yarra,  about  9  miles 
from  its  mouth,  in  the  basin  of  Port  Phillip;  Lat.  37° 
48'  6"  S.,  Lon.  144°  57'  7"  E.  A/,  occupies  the  first  rank 
among  the  ports  of  the  British  colonies,  and  is  the  most 
important  trading  town  of  the  S.  hemisphere.  It  was 
founded  in  1837,  and  during  the  gold  mania  of  1853  the 
population  increased  immensely.  It  is  well  built,  the 
streets  are  regular  and  wide,  and  the  public  buildings, 
stores,  and  warehouses  are  constructed  of  stone.  M.  like¬ 
wise  contains  extensive  iron-foundries,  and  flour-nulls. 
The  trade  of  M.  represents  very  nearly  that  of  the  whole 
colony  of  Victoria,  which  is  at  present  in  a  very  flourish¬ 
ing  condition.  Pop.  193,698.  —  Port  Phillip,  the  har¬ 
bor  of  A/,  is  a  spacious  and  beautiful  inlet  of  the  S.  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Australia.  It  is  35  m. 
long,  by  25  broad.  Its  entrance,  which  is  only  2  m.  in 
width,  is  formed  by  2  fortified  hills  called  the  Heads. 

Melcliis'etlek.  {Jewish  Hist.)  See  Supplement. 

Melcliisedc'cians,  to.  pi.  ( Eccl.Hist .)  Melchisedec 
was  a  king  of  Salem,  and  priest  of  the  most  high  God, 
who  met  Abraham  after  his  victory  over  Chederlaomer, 
king  of  Sodom,  and  presented  to  him  bread  and  wine, 
with  his  benediction.  St.  Paul  having  said,  in  his  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  Melchisedec  wjis  without 
father  and  without  mother,  led  some  ancient  heretics 
to  assert  that  he  was  a  celestial  being,  superior  to 
angels,  and  even  to  Jesus  Christ.  These  were  called 
Melchisedecians.  Many  divines  of  later  times  have  en¬ 
tertained  the  belief  that  the  Son  of  God  appeared  to 
Abraham  under  the  form  of  Melchisedec. 

^lel'oliites.  n.  pi.  ( Eccl .  Hist.)  The  Eutvchians,  when 
condemned  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  gave  this  name 
(royalists,  imperialists)  to  the  orthodox,  who  endeav¬ 


ored  to  put  the  order  of  the  emperor  Marcian  iuto  ex¬ 
ecution  against  them.  Among  Oriental  Christians  it 
now  designates  in  a  general  manner  all  those  who  are 
neither  Jacobites  nor  Nestorians,  including  the  Maro- 
nites,  Catholic  Greeks,  and  non-Catholic  Greeks,  of  the 
three  Eastern  patriarchates. 

Meleager.  [Gr.  Meleagros  ]  {Homeric  Myth.)  A  chief¬ 
tain  of  tiie  zEtolian  Calyduii,  son  of  jEneus  and  Althaea, 
and  husband  of  Cleopatra.  A  part  of  the  myth  con¬ 
nected  with  the  name  of  M.  is  repeated  by  Phoenix  to 
Acliilleus  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Iliad ,  hut  this  part 
relates  oniy  the  war  betweeu  the  -Etolians  and  the  Cu- 
retes,  in  which  M ,  angry  on  account  of  a  curse  laid  on 
him  by  his  mother  for  the  slaughter  of  her  brothers, 
refuses  to  aid  his  countrymen,  until  prevailed  upon  to 
do  so  by  his  wife  Cleopatra.  The  character  of  A/.,  as 
here  depicted,  exhibits  the  same  readiness  to  take  of¬ 
fence,  the  same  sullen  moodiness,  and  alternate  energy 
and  inaction  which  characterize  both  Achillesand  Paris. 
A  passing  reterence  to  his  death  is  the  only  notice  taken 
in  the  Iliad  of  his  later  history  ;  but  iu  the  other  ver¬ 
sions  the  tale  ran,  that  while  he  was  a  child,  the  Moerae 
appeared  to  his  mother,  and  said  that  he  should  live 
only  while  a  brand  which  lay  burning  on  the  hearth 
should  be  unconsumed;  that  Althiea  immediately  ex¬ 
tinguished  the  tiame,  and  put  the  wood  carefully  away; 
but  when  afterwards  irritated  by  the  death  of  her  bro¬ 
thers,  she  threw  the  wood  iuto  the  fire;  that  A/,  died  as 
its  last  spark  flickered  out;  aud  that  his  death  was  fol¬ 
lowed  immediately  by  that  of  his  mother  and  his  wife. 
Like  Achilles  and  Paris,  like  Balder  and  Sigurd  in  north¬ 
ern  mythology,  A/,  dies  young;  like  them,  he  is  invin¬ 
cible  in  the  field  ;  like  Theseus,  Perseus,  and  Bellerophon, 
he  is  the  destroyer  «»f  noxious  beasts;  in  the  hunt  of 
the  wild  boar  of  Calydon,  Atalauta  exhibits  the  swift¬ 
ness  and  strength  of  Daphne,  Arethusa,  and  Kyrene, 
while  the  chase  itself  is  paralleled  by  the- exploits  of 
Heracles  and  other  heroes  against  the  beasts  of  the 
field.  With  him  die  his  mother  and  his  wife,  as  the 
death  of  Heracles  and  Paris  is  followed  by  that  of  Dei- 
anira  and  (En&ne;  and  as  Achilles  falls  at  the  close  of 
day,  so  A/,  dies  when  the  torch  of  day  is  burnt  out. 
Like  those  heroes  again,  he  can  only  be  slain  one  way, 
or  in  one  vulnerable  spot,  and  his  sisters  weep  for  his 
death,  until  they  are  changed  into  guinea-hens,  as  the 
sisters  of  Pliaethon  shed  amber  tears  over  his  dead  body 
and  are  changed  into  poplars. 

Mcle'ager,  a  Greek  poet  who  flourished  in  the  2d  cent. 
His  epigrams  are  in  the  collection  of  Greek  poetry’  called 
the  “  Anthologia.”  The  latest  and  best  edition  of  his 
works  was  that  of  Graefe  (Leipsic,  1811). 

Melea'gris,  n.  [Lat.,  a  guinea-fowl.]  (Zool.)  A  genus 
of  birds,  order  Rasores,  containing  the  turkey.  See 
Turkey. 

Melec'ticlse,  n.pl.  {Zool.)  See  Apid.*. 

Mele'cla,  an  island  of  Austria,  in  Dalmatia,  in  the  Adri¬ 
atic  Sea,  19  m.  W.N.W.  of  Ragusa.  It  is  23  m.  long,  and 
4  broad.  The  surface  is  generally  mountainous.  l*rod. 
Corn,  fruit,  wine,  and  oil.  The  harbor  of  Palazzo  on  the 
N.  side  is  considered  the  best  on  the  Dalmatian  coast. 

Pop.  1,000. 

M<*l<*e,  ( me-le', )  n.  [Fr.,  from  meler ,  to  ruin.]  A  con¬ 
fused  hand-to-hand  figlit;  a  bloody  conflict ;  a  battle;  a 
contest ;  an  affray.  —  Worcester. 

Mcle'tians,  n.pl.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The  partisans  of 
Mele  tius,  bishop  of  Lycopolis  in  Egypt,  deposed  in  a 
synod  at  Alexandria  abt.  306,  on  the  charge  of  having 
sacrificed  to  idols  during  the  persecutions  of  Diocletian. 
He  was  supported  by  numerous  adherents;  and  thus  a 
6chism  began,  which  was  partially  concluded  by  the 
submission  of  Arsenius,  chief  of  the  party,  to  Athana¬ 
sius  in  333,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  wholly  ex¬ 
tinct  for  150  years. 

Mel'fi.  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Basilicata,  near  the 
Ofanto,  34  m.  S  of  Foggia.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  iu  1851.  Pop.  9,500. 

Mclgaco,  ( melga'so ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  168  m.  S.W. 
of  Para;  pop.  4,000. 

Melia'cese,  n.  pi.  [From  Gr.  meli,  honey,  from  its 
aromatic  flavor.]  ( Bot )  The  Melia  family,  an  order  of 
plants,  alliance  Rutales.  Diao.  Consolidated  berried  or 
capsular  fruit,  deeply  monadelphous  stamens,  a  few 
wingless  seeds,  and  dotted  leaves.  —  They  are  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  usually  alternate,  simple,  or  pinnate  exsti- 
pulate  leaves.  Flowers  hypogynous  and  generally  sym¬ 
metrical ;  calyx  and  corolla  with  3,  4,  or  5  divisions; 
stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  petals  anthers  sessile ;  disc 
hypogynous  and  ofteu  surrounding  the  ovary  like  a  cup  ; 
ovary  2-5,  rarely  10-  or  12-celled ;  style  1 ;  ovules  1,  2,  or 
4,  attached  to  axile  placentas.  Fruit  with  loculicidal 
dehiscence;  albumen  of  seeds  fleshy,  or  altogether  ab-l 
sent.  The  order  is  very  nearly  allied  to  Cedrelaceee,  the  I 
Mahogany- family,  and  are  found  more  or  less  in  all 
tropical  regions.  Some  produce  edible  fruits,  others 
have  valuable  oil-yielding  seeds,  and  some  are  remark¬ 
able  for  their  medicinal  properties,  which  in  general  are 
bitter,  tonic,  and  astringent,  but  in  some  cases  purga¬ 
tive  and  emetic.  The  most  interesting  member  of  this 
order  is  Melia  azedarachta ,  the  Neem-tree  or  Pride  of 
India,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Margosa-tree. 
It  possesses  febrifugal  properties.  The  pericarp  yields, 
by  expression,  a  fixed  oil,  which  is  used  for  burning. 
The  tree  also  yields  a  kind  of  toddy,  which  is  employed  j 
as  a  stomachic.  The  order  includes  33  genera  and  150 
species. 

Mclian'tlins,  n.  [Lat.  mel,  honey,  anthns,  a  flower.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Zygophyllacese.  The 
flowers  of  the  species  M.  major  contain  much  saccharine 
matter,  which  is  extracted  and  used  as  food  by  the 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  plant 
abounds. 


Melic'eris,  n.  [Gr.  meli,  honey,  and  lithos ,  stone.] 
{Med.)  An  encysted  tumor,  the  contents  of  which  re¬ 
semble  honey. 

Melic'erous,  a.  Consisting  of  matter  resembling 
honey  ;  —  said  of  a  tumor. 

Melicer'ta.  {Myth.)  A  son  of  Athamas  and  Ino,  was 
saved  from  the  fury  of  bis  father  by  bis  mother,  who 
threw  herself  and  him  into  the  sea.  Neptune,  out  of 
compassion,  changed  both  into  sea- deities.  Melicerta 
was  known  among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Palamon; 
and  the  Isthmian  games  were  instituted  in  his  honor. 

Mclieotoon',  n.  The  same  as  Melocoton,  </.  v. 

Mcl'ilitc,  n.  [Gr.  meli ,  honey. and  lithos ,  stone.]  ( Min.) 
A  silicate  of  alumina,  peroxide  of  iron,  lime,  magnesia, 
soda,  and  potash,  found  iu  small  square  prisms  of  a 
yellowish  color,  and  generally  coated  with  oxide  of  iron, 
in  the  fissures  and  cavities  of  lava,  at  Capo  di  Bove  near 
Rome. 

Melil'la,  a  seaport-town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Morocco, 
belonging  to  Spain,  40  in.  E.N.E.  of  Beni-Botoya ;  pop. 
3,000. 

Melilo'tus,  n.  [From  Lat.  mel,  honey,  and  lotus, 
lotus.]  {Bot.)  The  Melilot,  a  genus  of  plants,  order 
Fabace.ee.  The  flowers  and  seeds  of  A/  ojficinalis ,  and 
other  species,  possess  a  peculiar  fragrance,  which  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  conmarine.  They  are  used  to 
flavor  Gruyere  and  other  kinds  of  cheese. 

Meliorate,  r.  a.  [Fr.  meli  over ;  It.  migliorare ,  from 
Lat.  meli  or,  better,  conip.  of  bonus,  good.]  To  make 
better;  to  improve;  to  soften. 

— v  n.  To  grow  better. 

Meliora'ter.  n.  The  same  as  Meliorator. 

Melioration,  n.  [Lat.  meliorating  Act  or  operation 
of  meliorating  or  making  better;  improvement. 

Meliorator.  n.  A  person  who  meliorates. 

Meliplia'giilcr,  n.  pi.  {Zool.)  The  Honey-eaters,  a 
family  of  Australian  birds,  order  In  se  stores,  allied  to  the 
Sun-birds  and  to  the  Humming-birds.  They  have  a 
long,  curved,  sharp  hill,  not  so 
slender  as  in  humming-birds 
and  sun-birds;  the  tongue  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  pencil  of  delicate 
filaments,  the  better  to  adapt 
it  for  sucking  honey  from  flow¬ 
ers,  or  juices  from  fruits.  These 
are  a  principal  part  of  the  food 
of  the  Honey-eaters;  lint  they 
also  devour  insects  in  great 
numbers.  They  are  birds  of 
elegant  form,  and  generally  of 
gay  plumage.  Most  of  them 
have  a  long  ami  broad  tail. 

They  may  be  observed  flutter¬ 
ing  and  darting  among  trees 
and  shrubs  when  in  blossom; 
and  are  very  abundant  in  all 
parts  of  Australia.  They  are 
extremely  vivacious  and  ac-  Fig.  1756.—  meliphaga. 
tive,  and  keep  up  a  continual  (The  Rifle-bird.) 
chattering.  One  of  the  most 

splendid  species.  Meliphaga ,  or  Ptiloris  paradiseus  (Fig. 
1756),  is  called  the  Rifleman,  or  Rifle-bird,  by  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  colonists. 

Meli  pi  lla,  (ma-le-peel’ya,)  a  town  of  Chili,  on  the 
Maypu  River,  abt.  38  m.  S.W.  of  Santiago. 

Melis'sa.  The  ancient  name  of  Malta,  q.  v. 

Melis'sa.  n.  [Gr.  melisxa,  a  bee.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Lamiacese.  M.  officinalis,  the  common 
Balm,  possesses  mild  stimulant  properties,  and  its  decoc¬ 
tion  is  used  as  a  diaphoretic  in  fevers,  as  an  exhilarating 
drink  in  nervous  affections,  and  as  an  emmenagogue. 
The  bees  obtain  a  great  deal  of  honey  from  the  balm. 

Melilse'a,  n.  {Zool.)  A 
genus  of  Butterflies,  family 
Ny  mphalid distinguished 
by  their  antennae  (Fig.  1757), 
which  have  a  wide,  flat  club. 

The  eyes  are  naked. 

Melk'sliani,  a  town  of 
England,  co.  of  Wilts,  26  m. 

N.W.of  Salisbury,  and  86  in. 
of  London.  Manuf.  Wool¬ 
len  goods.  Fop.  6,300. 

Mel'Iay,  n.  The  same  as 
Melee. 

Merienville.  in  N.  York, 
a  village  of  Columbia  co., 
abt.  9  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Hudson. 

Mel'Iic,  a.  {Chem.)  The 
same  as  MELLITiC,  q.  v.  Fig.  1757 .  MfcLITr.A  ScLENE. 

Meli  iferoiis.Mclli  fie, 

a.  [Lat.  mel,  mellis ,  honey,  and  fero,  to  produce.]  Pro¬ 
ducing  honey. 

Mollifica  tion,  n.  [Lat.  melliflcatio]  The  art  or 
practice  of  making  honey;  production  of  honey. 

Mcllif'l  lienee,  n.  [Lat.  mel,  mellis,  honey,  and  jluo , 
Jiuens ,  to  flow.]  A  flow  of  honey  or  sweetness;  a  sweet, 
smooth  flowing. 

“  He  was  rather  struck  with  the  pastoral  mellifluence  of  its 
lyric  measures.” — Warton. 

Mel  I  iTl  (lent,  a.  [Lat.  mellifluent.]  Flowing  with 
honey  or  sweetness;  smooth:  sweetly  flowing. 

Mellif  Inently,  adv.  Smoothly ;  softly. 

Mel  I  iTl  nous,  a  Flowing  with  honey  or  sweetness; 
sweetly  flowing;  smooth. 

Mellifluonsly,  adv.  Smoothly;  flowingly. 

Meli  ig  enous,  a.  That  has  the  qualities  of  honey. 

Mel liroqiient,  a.  Speaking  sweetly. 

Mel  lit.  n.  (Far.)  A  dry  scab  on  the  heel  of  a  horse’s 
fore-foot. 

Mel  lite,  ?i.  (Min.)  A  native  hydrous  mellate  of 
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alumina.  Tt  occurs  in  yellowish  octohedrons,  and  was 
first  observed  in  the  brown-coal  of  Arten,  in  Thuringia. 
Mellit  ic,  a.  (Ch*m  )  Characterized  by  saccharine  se¬ 
cretions;  as,  mellitic  diabetes.  —  Obtained  from  honey- 
stone;  a8,  melbtic  acid. 

Mel  lon,  n.  (Clem.)  A  lemon-yellow  substance,  com¬ 
posed  of  six  equivalents  of  carbon  and  four  of  nitrogen, 
obtained  by  heating  dry  sulphocyanogen.  It  is  a  com¬ 
pound  radical,  ami  combines  with  metals  to  form  mel- 
lonides. 

Mol  lonsvillc,  in  Kentucky ,  a  village  of  Lawrence 
co..  on  the  Levica  River,  abt.  15  m.  above  Louisa. 

Mel'loil villc,  in  Florida,  a  post-village,  capital  of 
Orange  co.,  abt.  210  m.  £.K.  of  Tallahassee. 

tlel'low,  a.  [A.  S.  me.aru ,  mearwu,  soft,  tender;  Lat. 
mollis i;  Gr.  mahikot ,  soft.]  Soft  with  ripeness  or  matu¬ 
rity;  easily  yielding  to  pressure;  as,  a  mellow  apple.  — 
Soft  to  the  ear;  as.  mellow  notes.  —  Soft  and  smooth  to 
the  taste;  as,  mW/mo- tasted  wine.  —  Soft  or  easy  to  the 
eye;  as,  mellow  light. —  Soft  with  liquor;  intoxicated; 
merry. 

— v.  a.  To  soften  by  ripeness  or  age;  to  soften;  to  ripen; 
to  bring  to  maturity;  to  mature;  to  bring  to  perfection. 

—  To  soften  ;  as.  the  earth  is  mellowed  by  frost. 

— r.  n.  To  become  soft;  to  be  ripened,  matured,  or 

brought  to  perfection. 

Mol  lowly,  adv.  In  a  mellow  manner. 

Mel  lowness,  n.  Softness;  the  quality  of  yielding 
easily  to  pressure;  ripeness,  as  of  fruit.  —  Maturity; 
softness  or  smoothness  from  ag*\  as  of  wine. 

Mel'low  -toiie<l.  a.  Having  soft,  smooth  tones. 

Mel'lowy,  a.  Soft;  smooth:  delicate. 

Mel  inorc,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Seneca  co.,  abt.  8 
in  S> .K.  of  Tiffin. 

Mt»'lo,  a  town  of  Uruguay,  about  200  miles  N.E.  of 
Montevideo. 

Melocac'tns,  n.  [Gr.]  (Bot.)  The  Melon-cactus, 
genus  of  plants,  order  Cacfareie.  The  fleshy  stems  of 
this  genus  have  been  likened  to  large  green  melons,  to 
turbans,  and  to  hedgehogs.  In  the  dry  districts  of  S 
America  they  are  eaten  by  cattle  on  account  of  their 
juice. 

Meloeoton',  Meloooloon',  Meltcotoon  ,  n.  [Sp. 
melncotoue ;  Lat .malum  entoneum.]  { Bot .)  A  quince; 

—  also,  a  large  kind  of  peach. 

Molo'tleon,  n.  (Mux.)  A  name  which  has  been  applied 
to  musical  instruments  of  different  kinds,  but  is  now  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  instrument  invented,  in  1836,  by  Mr.  Jere¬ 
miah  (  arhart.  of  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y..  and  now  extensively 
manufactured  in  the  U.  States  and  in  England.  As  in 
the  piano,  the  notes  are  determined  by  touching  the 
keys  of  a  finger-board.  Each  key,  lifting  a  valve, allows 
a  current  of  air  from  a  bellows,  worked  meanwhile  by 
the  foot  on  a  pedal,  to  agitate  the  corresponding  one  at 
a  series  of  metallic  free  reeds.  The  rocking  M.,  con¬ 
structed  on  the  same  principle,  was  known  in  America 
since  1825,  but  it  was  so  unsightly,  so  tardy  in  sound¬ 
ing.  and  of  so  harsh  a  tone,  that  the  improvements  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  Carhart  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  new 
.  invention. 

Melod'io,  a.  Belonging,  or  relating,  to  melody. 
Melodics,  n.  sing.  (Mas.)  That  department  of  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  melody. 
M<vIo'<lious,  a  [  Vr.melodieux .]  Containing  melody ; 
musical;  agreeable  to  the  ear  by  a  succession  of  sweet 
sounds. 

Melodiously,  adv.  In  a  melodious  manner. 
Melo'diousiicS9,  n.  Quality  of  being  melodious; 
sweet  sounds. 

Mel'odist,  n.  A  composer  or  singer  of  melodies. 
Mel'odize,  c.  a.  To  make  melodious. 

— r.  7t  To  compose,  or  to  sing  melodies. 

M  e 3 o«I  r:\  iii n,  n.  [Fr.  mtlodrame ;  Gr.  mclos,  a  song, 
a  strain,  ami  drama,  a  drama.]  {Drum.  Lit.)  A  dramatic 
performance  in  which  music  is  intermixed;  or  that 
species  of  drama  in  which  the  declamation  of  certain 
passages  is  interrupted  by  music.  If  only  one  person 
acts  it  is  si  monodrama;  if  two.  uduodrama.  It  diners 
from  the  opera  and  operetta  in  tills,  that  the  performers 
do  not  sin*  hut  declaim,  and  the  music  only  fills  the 
pauses,  either  preparing  or  continuing  the  feelings  ex¬ 
pressed  t.y  the  actors,  M.  are  generally  romautic  and 

extravagant.  ...  .  ,  . 

Melotlranial  ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  melodrama,  as, 
a  melodramatic  performance. 

Melodram'at  isf ,  n.  One  skilled  in  melodramas,  or 
who  prepares  them. 

Mol'o<l rame,  n.  The  same  as  Melodrama. 

Hel'od  V.  n.  [Gr.  melodia,  from  mclos ,  a  strain,  an  air, 
and  5de,  a  lay,  an  ode  ]  (Mu*.)  An  air;  a  succession  of 
simple  sounds,  so  arranged  as  to  produce  a  pleasing 
effect  upon  the  ear.  It  may  be  defined  as  a  series  of 
sounds  more  fixed,  and  generally  longer  than  those 
of  common  speech,  arranged  with  grace,  and  of  propor- 
tionate  lengths,  such  as  the  mind  can  easily  measure 
and  the  voice  express.  Of  the  relative  importance  of 
melodv  and  harmony  it  is  useless  to  speak,  as  they  may 
lie  said  to  generate  into  each  other,  the  one  being  the 
selection  of  single  sounds  from  an  harmonic  source,  and 
tile  other  a  union  of  two  melodies  simultaneously  heard 
Thus  they  are  closely  connected  and  of  equal  importance, 
H  e  one  being  necessary  to  the  other  See  Harmony 
IWe'Iot*.  n.  (/mil  )  A  genus  of  beetles,  family  ( anthandfe, 

including  the  Narrow-necked  Oil-1 . ties,  an  American 

species.  Latreille  thinks  that  the  modern  undoes  were 
the  Bubresles  of  the  ancients,  insects  to  which  they 
attributed  very  noxious  properties,  supposing  them  to 
be  fatal  to  theoxen  that  swallowed  them.  I n  this  genus 


Fig.  1758. 
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several  males,  an  emargination  or  crescent.  The  wings 
are  wanting;  and  the  elytra,  oval  or  triangular,  with  a 
portion  of  the  inner  margin,  cross¬ 
ing  each  other,  only  partially  cover 
the  abdomen,  particularly  in  the 
females,  in  which  this  segment  of 
the  body  is  extremely  voluminous. 

The  meloes  crawl  along  the  ground, 
or  upon  low  plants,  on  the  leaves 
of  which  they  feed.  A  yellowish, 
or  reddish, oleaginous  liquid  exudes 
from  the  articulations  of  their 
legs.  Iii  some  districts  of  Spain 
these  insects  are  used  in  the  place 
of  the  true  blister-flies  ( Canithar - 
ides) ;  they  are  also  employed  by  the  farrier. 

Mel  on,  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  melon  ;  It.  mel/me. ;  Lat.  melo, 
from  Gr.  tnelos ,  an  apple. J  ( Hort .)  The  fruit  of  several 
plants  of  the  genus  Cucumis,  q.v.  The  principal  species 
is  Cucumis  melo,  the  Musk-melon.  The  varieties  in  cul¬ 
tivation  are  very  numerous,  some  of  them  distinguished 
by  a  thick  and  warty  rind,  some  by  a  rind  cracked  in  a 
net-like  manner,  some  by  ribs  and  furrows,  some  by  a 
perfectly  smooth  and  thin  rind  ;  they  differ  also  in  the 
color  of  tli ejlesh  of  the  fruit,  which  is  green,  red,  yellow, 
Ac.;  and  in  the  size  of  the  fruit,  which  varies  from 
3  or  4  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  The  M. 
is  either  eaten  by  itself, or  with  sugar,  ami  sometimes  with 
The  M.  can  be  grown  in  the  open  air 


thVrte^'arTrompo^'^  short  and  rounded  joints, 
Jhe  intermediate  of  which  are  the  largest,  and  sometimes 
bo  disposed  that  these  organs  present  at  this  point,  in 
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in  the  Southern  aud  Middle  States.  Its  cultivation  in  hot¬ 
beds  is  extensively  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  the  l).  States, 
hut  not  generally  with  the  care  bestowed  oil  it  ill 
Europe.  A  loamy  soil  is  best  suited  to  it.  Hie  setting 
of  tile  fruit  by  dusting  the  female  flower  with  the 
pollen  of  tile  male  flower,  is  constantly  practised  by 
French  and  English  gardeners.  Warmth  and  bright 
sunshine  are  requisite  to  the  production  of  fruit  of  good 
quality. —The  Water  il..  or  Citrnl,  Cucumis  cilfullus, 
is  highly  esteemed  and  much  cultivated  in  almost  all 
warm  countries.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warm  parts  of  the 
old  world.  It  has  deeply  lobed  and  gashed  leaves,  ami 
a  large  round  fruit,  with  smooth  dark-green  spotted 
rind,  and  pink  or  white  flesh,  less  sweet  than  the  A/., 
but  much  more  juicy  or  watery,  and  therefore  much 
prized  in  many  warm  countries,  not  merely  as  an  article 
of  food,  but  for  quenching  thirst  and  allaying  fever. 
Mol'oil-thistlo.  (-this' I.)  n.  (Bot.)  The  Cactus  me- 
Incactus.  See  CaCTaokb. 

MpIojkimh,  (mel-ope'ya.)n.  [Or. melnpoia.]  ( Mus .)  The 
art  of  melodv.  —  A  melodic  passage. 

Mo  lor  ill.  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  ofT  the  coast 
of  Tuscan v,  4  m.  W.  of  Leghorn. 

Me'los,  tlie  ancient  nameof  the  Greek  island  Milo,  q.v. 

Melo'sts,  n.  [Gr.  mete,  a  probe.]  (Burg.)  The  act  of 
probing  a  wound,  ulcer,  Ac.  — Dunglisotl. 

Ilelo.|ii  za.  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  birds,  family  Fi’in- 
gillidte,  comprising  the  Long-sparrow,  q.v. 

Mel'otypo,  n.  A  daguerreotype  process,  valuable  to 
tourists  for  the  reason  that  the  dark  chamber  is  not 
needed  in  the  field,  because  the  pictures  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  at  any  subsequent  time. —  Webster. 

Mol  pine,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  of  Muscatine  co.,abt 
40  in  E.S.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

Molpom'ene.  [From 
Gr.  melpo,  a  reciter  ol  he¬ 
roic  verse  ]  (  Myth.)  One 
of  the  nine  muses  who 
presided  over  tragedy. 

She  is  represented  as 
having  the  form  and 
face  of  a  woman  still 
y  o  u  n  g,  with  a  com¬ 
manding  mien,  and  rich¬ 
ly  dressed.  On  her  feet 
is  the  cothurnus;  in  one 
hand  she  holds  a  pon¬ 
iard,  and  in  the  other  a 
tragic  mask. 

Melrose,  a  village  of 
Scotland,  co.  of  Rox¬ 
burgh,  beautifully  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  Tweed,  31 
m.  S.E.  of  Edinburgh 
It  is  celebrated  for  pos¬ 
sessing  the  finest  mo¬ 
nastic  ruin  in  Scotland. 

Melrose  Abbey,  origi¬ 
nally  founded  by  David 
I., in  1136,  was  destroy¬ 
ed  by  Edward  II.  of 
England  in  1322.  In 
1336  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Robert  Bruce,  and  com¬ 


pleted  in  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  about  1488-1513.  It 
was  again  destroyed  by  the  English  in  1545.  It  was 
of  Gothic  style,  and  the  ruins  (Fig.  5)  still  attest  its 
grandeur  and  magnificence,  /bp.  1,141. 

Mel'rose,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Adams  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  3,500. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Clarke  co.,  abt.  9  m.  W. 

S.W.  of  Darwin;  pop.  of  township  abt.  1,700. 

Mel'rose,  in  Iowa ,  a  township  of  Grundy  co. ;  pop.  34G. 
Mol' rose,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Middlesex  co.,  abt.  7  m.  N.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  3,500. 

Mel'  rose,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-village  of  Stearns  co., 
abt.  38  m.  W.N.W.  ofSt.  Cloud. 

11  i‘l ' ruse,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  St.  Louis  co., 
abt.  28  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Mel'rose,  ill  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Nacogdoches  co., 
abt.  26U  in.  N.E.  of  Austin. 

Midrose.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Jackson  co. ; 
p<qi.  abt.  1,100. 

Melt,  v.  a.  [A.  S .  meltan ;  Du .sinelten;  Icel.  melta,  to 
dissolve;  Gr.  metdo ,  to  make  liquid.]  To  reduce  from  a 
solid  to  a  liquid  or  flowing  state  by  heat.  —  To  mollify ; 
to  soften;  to  overpower  with  tender  emotion.  —  To 
waste  away  ;  to  dissipate. 

— v.  n.  To  lie  changed  from  a  fixed  or  solid  to  a  flowiug 
‘state.  —  To  be  softened  to  love,  pity,  tenderness,  or 
sympathy;  to  become  tender,  mild,  or  gentle. —  To  be 
dissolved  ;  to  lose  substance.  —  To  be  subdued  by  afflic¬ 
tion  ;  to  sink  into  weakness;  to  faint;  to  be  discour¬ 
aged  or  disheartened. 

Melt  able,  a.  That  may  be  melted.  (R.) 

Molt  er,  n.  One  that  melts. 

Melt  ins,  r.  a.  Dissolving;  mollifying;  softening. — 
Making  tender;  affecting. 

Melting-point.  (Chern.)  The  exact  amount  of  heat 
at  which  metals,  and  other  substances,  become  fused, 
and  lose  their  identity. 

Melt'iug,  n-  Act  of  softening;  the  act  of  retidering 
tender. 

Melt'ingly,  adr.  In  a  manner  to  melt  or  soften ;  like 
something  melting. 

Melt'ingiiess,  n.  The  quality  of  being  melting. 

Mol  ling- pot,  n-  A  vessel  used  for  melting  anything; 
a  crucible. 

Mol'ton  Mow’liray,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Lei¬ 
cester,  on  the  Wreak,  a  tributary  of  the  Soar,  14  ni.  N.E. 
of  l.eicester.  and  92  in.  N.W.  of  London  ;  pup.  4,500. 

Mol  nil.  ( me.-Uug- ',)  a  town  of  France,  cap.  of  dept,  of 
Seine-et-Marne,  on  the  Seine,  25  m.  S.E.  of  I'aris.  Manvf. 
Woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  goods,  and  glass;  and  it  tins 
a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  other  products  destined 
for  the  Paris  market.  Pop.  12,000. 

Molu'sine,  «.  (Mediaeval  Myth.)  A  beautiful  nymph 
or  fairy,  whose  history  occupies  a  large  space  in  the 
popular  superstitions  of  France.  She  is  represented  as 
the  daughter  of  Helnias,  king  of  Albania,  and  the  fairy 
Persine ;  and  as  having  married  Raymond,  count  of 
Toulouse,  who  built  the  magnificent  castle  of  Lusignan 
(originally  called  Lusineem,  the  anagram  of  Melu.sine). 
Like  most  of  the  fairies  of  that  period,  she  was  doomed 
to  a  periodical  metamorphosis,  during  which  the  lower 
part  of  her  body  assumed  the  form  of  a  fish  or  a  serpent. 
On  these  occasions  she  exerted  all  her  ingenuity  to  es¬ 
cape  observation  ;  but  having  been  once  accidentally 
seen  by  her  husband  in  tins  condition,  she  swooned 
away,  and  soon  afterwards  disappeared,  none  knew 
whither.  But  her  form  is  said  to  lie  seen  from  time  to 
time  on  the  tower  of  Lusignan,  clad  in  mourning,  and 
uttering  deep  lamentations;  and  her  appearance  was 
universally  believed  to  indicate  an  impending  calamity 
to  the  royal  family  of  France. 

Mel  ville,  Andrew,  a  Scottish  theologian  and  reformer, 
u.  1485.  After  completing  his  education  at  St.  Andrew's 
University,  he  was  appointed,  in  1574,  principal  of  Glas¬ 
gow  College,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland.  In  1582,  being 
then  principal  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  St.  Andrew  s,  M. 
was  tlie  first  to  sign  the  well-known  Remonstrance  of 
the  Presbyterian  divines  against  the  royal  policy  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  was  then  summoned  before 
tlie  Privy  Council  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  sentenced 
to  imprisonment.  He  evaded  the  hitter,  however,  by 
escaping  into  England,  returning  to  Scotland,  eventu¬ 
ally,  in  1585.  lu  1595,  M.  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of 
St.  Andrew’s  University.  After  the  accession  of  James 
I.  to  tlie  English  throne,  M  having  indited  a  biting  epi¬ 
gram  upon  certain  ceremonies  of  divine  worship  at 
Whitehall,  lie  was  brought  before  tlie  privy  council 
found  guilty  of  scandalum  magiuxtum ,  and  committed 
to  tlie  Tower  of  London,  whence  lie  was  released  in  1611, 
on  the  intercession  of  tlie  French  ambassador.  Expa 
triated  to  France,  M.  was  made  professor  ol  theology  at 
tlie  university  of  Sedan.  D.  at  Sedan,  1622. 

Uel'i  ille.  Herman,  an  American  author,  u  of  Scottish 
descent,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  1819.  In  his  lath 
year  young  M  shipped  as  ordinary  seaman  in  a  voyage 
to  England,  and  after  his  return  home,  he,  in  1811,  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  whaler,  on  a  voyage  to  tlie  South  Seas.  In 
1842  lie  abandoned  bis  ship  at  one  of  tlie  Marquesas 
Islands,  an  1  was  held  by  the  natives  in  captivity  for  4 
months  Rescued  from  thin  condition  by  a  Sydney 
winder,  lie  successively  visited  Tahiti  and  tlie  Sandwich 
Islands'  finally  shipping  at  Honolulu  as  an  ordinary  sea¬ 
man  in  the  U'  S  frigate  Constitution,  ill  which  vessel  he 
returned  to  Boston,  reaching  there  toward  tlie  close  of 
1S44.  Shortly  after  his  return  he  made  his  debut  as  an 
author  by  tlie  publication  of  Typee, —  a  narrative  of  his 
adventures  in  tlie  Marquesas  Islands,  — brought  out 
simultaneously  in  London  and  New  York.  This  work 
being  favorably  received,  others  of  a  similar  stamp  have 
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since  followed;  as,  Om.no ,  a  Narrative  of  Adventures  in' 
ike  South  Seas ;  Mardi,  and  a  Voyage  Thither ;  Redburn  ; 
White  Jacket ,  or  the  World  in  a  Man-of-war ;  Moby  Dick , 
or  the  Whale;  Life  and  Adventures  of  Israel  Rotter,  Ac. 

Mol'vilSe,  in  Missouri ,  a  village  of  Dade  co.,  abt.  18  in. 
S.W.  of  Bolivar. 

Mel'ville,  an  island  off  the  N.  coast  of  Australia,  in  Lat. 
11°  2s'  8.,  Lon.  181°  E.  It  is  70  m.  long,  and  30  broad. 

Melville,  an  island  of  British  N.  America,  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean;  Lat.  75°  N.,  Lou.  110°  W.  It  was  first  discov¬ 
ered  by  Captain  Parry,  in  18iy,  and  the  coast  afterwards 
(in  1861)  partly  explored  by  Lieut.  MeClintock. 

Mel'ville  Bay,  an  inlet  of  Baffin’s  Bay,  on  the  N.W. 
coast  of  Greenland;  Lat.  76°  N.,  and  Lon.  abt.  62°  W. 

Mel  vin  Village,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village 
of  Carroll  co.,abt,.  45  m.  N.E.  of  Concord. 

Mem  ber,  n.  [Fr.  membre  ;  Lat.  membrum.]  A  part  or 
portion  of  a  whole  body  ;  a  limb ;  a  part  appendant  to 
the  body  of  an  animal.  —  Part  of  a  discourse,  or  of  a 
period  or  sentence  ;  a  clause  ;  a  part  of  a  verse.  —  An 
individual  of  a  community  or  society,  secular  or  reli¬ 
gious  ;  a  representative  in  a  legislative  body  ;  one  of  a 
body  corporate ;  as,  a  member  of  Congress,  Parliament, Ac. 

{Arch.)  A  subordinate  part  of  a  building,  as  a  cornice. 

(Math.)  One  of  the  parts  of  an  equation  which  are 
separated  by  the  sign  of  equality. 

Mem'bered,  a.  Having  limbs. 

(Her.)  Noting  the  beak  and  legs  of  a  bird,  when  of 
a  different  tint  from  the  body.  —  Todd. 

Mem'bersliip,  n.  State  of  being  a  member.  —  Com¬ 
munity;  society;  companionship. 

Meni'brane,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  membrana, from  membrum , 
a  member  ]  (Anat.)  The  expansion  of  any  of  the  tissues 
of  the  body  into  a  thin  layer.  Anatomists  generally 
enumerate  three  kinds  of  membranes;  namely,  the 
mucous ,  the  serous ,  and  the  fibrous.  The  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  are  those  which  line  the  canals  of  the  body  which 
are  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  or  foreign  matters,  such 
as  the  lining  of  the  nose,  trachea,  oesophagus,  stomach, 
intestines,  Ac.  The  serous  membranes  form  the  lining 
of  the  sacs  or  closed  cavities,  as  of  the  chest,  abdomen, 
Ac.  The  fibrous  membranes  are  tough,  inelastic,  and ' 
of  a  tendinous  character;  such  as  the  dura  mater,  the 
pericardium,  the  capsules  of  joints,  Ac. 

Membrana  Tympani.  [Lat.]  The  membrane  which 
separates  the  internal  from  the  external  ear.  —  The! 
drum  of  the  ear.  See  Ear. 

Membraua'ceous,  Membraneous,  Mem'- 
branous,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  a  mem¬ 
brane;  consisting  of  membranes. 

(Bed.)  Thin  and  soft,  like  a  membrane.  —  Grey. 

Meniforaniferoiis,  a.  Having  membranes. 

Membra'niform,  a.  [Fr.  membraniforme.]  Of  the; 
form  of  a  membrane. 

Mem  brail  <>  Logy,  n.  The  science  relating  to  mem¬ 
branes. 

Mem'el,  a  seaport-town  of  Prussia,  dist.  of  Konigsberg, 
on  the  Baltic,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
great  salt  lake  or  lagoon  called  the  Frische  Haff,  50  m. 
N.W.  of  Tilsit,  and  74  N.E.  of  Konigsberg;  Lat  55°  42' 
15"  N.,  Lon.  21°  5'  20"  E.  M.  is  divided  into  Old  Town, 
New  Town,  and  Frederick’s  Town,  and  is  strongly  forti¬ 
fied.  The  harbor  is  spacious  and  safe,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  300  vessels.  Manuf.  Woollens  and  soap,  j 
Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  M. ' 
is  the  great  entrepot  of  the  country  watered  by  the  Nie-j 
men.  Pop.  20,000. 

Memen'to,  n. ;  pi.  Mementos.  [Lat.,  from  memini,  re¬ 
member.]  A  hint,  suggestion,  notice,  or  memorial  to 
awake  memory. 

Mem'mingeil,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  dist.  of  Suabia,  on 
the  Iller,  40  m.  S.W.  of  Augsburg.  Manuf.  Woollen, 
cotton,  and  linen  stuffs,  hosiery,  ribbons,  oil-cloth,  cop¬ 
per  and  iron  wares.  It  has  also  an  active  trade  in  salt, 
corn,  wool,  Ac.,  with  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Pop.  7,300. 

Mem'llOU,  n.  (Myth.)  A  son  of  Eos  (the  morning)  and 
Tithonis(=Titan,  a  name  for  the  sun),  represented  in  the 
legend  as  a  son  of  Laomedon  and  brother  of  Priam.  As 
Tithonis  was  a  prince  of  Troy,  his  son,  the  Ethiopian 
M.,  had  to  take  part  in  the  Trojan  war,  in  which  he  was 
slain  by  Achilles;  but  his  mythical  character  is  again 
shown  by  the  tears  of  morning-dew,  which  his  mother 
sheds  on  his  death,  just  as  the  big  drops  fall  from  the 
sky  when  Zeus  weeps  for  the  untimely  fate  of  his  son  | 
Sarpedon.  At  the  intercession  of  Eos,  Zeus  raised  M.  j 
from  Hades  to  Olympus.  The  name  M.  is  by  some  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  general  appellation  or  epithet,  Mei-amun, 
beloved  of  Ammon.  The  famous  statue  called  by  the 
Greeks  M.,  in  the  sepulchral  quarter  of  Thebes  called 
Memnoneia ,  which  possessed  the  real  or  imaginary  prop¬ 
erty  of  emitting  a  sound  like  that  of  a  harp  at  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  building 
called  by  Champollion  the  Rhamesseion,  from  its  re¬ 
puted  founder  Rhameses,  or  Sesostris,  of  which  the  stu¬ 
pendous  ruins  are  still  seen  between  Medinet-Habou 
and  Kournah.  The  Vocal  M.  (Fig.  914)  is  the  northern¬ 
most  of  two  col(Kssal  sitting  figures,  each  of  whom  is 
About  60  feet  high,  including  the  pedestal  upon  which 
they  rest.  Upon  the  Vocal  M.  there  are  72  inscriptions 
in  Greek  and  Latin  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  the  em¬ 
press  Sabina,  several  governors  of  Egypt,  and  distin¬ 
guished  travellers,  testifying  that  they  have  visited  the 
M.  and  heard  his  voice  at  sunrise. 

Memoir,  (mem-wor',)  n.  [Fr.  memoir e,  from  Lat.  me- 
moria ,  faculty  of  remembering,  memory,  from  memor , 
mindful.]  (Lit.)  A  short  biographical  notice  of  an  in¬ 
dividual,  or  a  short  essay  on  a  particular  subject  (espe¬ 
cially  to  accompany  and  explain  a  map,  view,  fac-simile, 
or  other  representation  of  any  object  in  art,  Ac.):  — 
more  especially,  a  paper  read  before  a  scientific  or  liter¬ 
ary  society. 


— n.  pi.  (Lit.)  A  species  of  history,  written  by  persons 
who  had  some  share  in  the  transactions  they  relate ; 
answering  to  what  the  Humans  called  commentarii 
(commentaries).  They  furnish  the  reader  with  interest¬ 
ing  individual  anecdotes,  and  often  expose  the  most  se¬ 
cret  motives,  or  disclose  the  whole  character  of  events, 
which  may  be  barely  hinted  at  in  books  of  general  his¬ 
tory.  These  qualities,  when  the  writer  is  to  be  relied 
on  for  his  veracity  and  judgment,  give  them  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  every  other  kind  of  historical  writings,  since 
they  satisfy  the  mere  reader  for  amusement,  as  well  as 
the  student;  but  when  undertaken  by  a  person  whose 
love  for  the  wonderful  is  greater  than  his  regard  for 
truth,  their  tendency  is  in  the  highest  degree  perni¬ 
cious.  The  French  appear  to  excel  all  other  nations  in 
characteristic  and  piquant  memoirs.  —  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  the  journals  and  proceedings  of  a  society; 
as,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society. 

Meni'oi rist.  n.  A  writer  of  memoirs. 

Memorabilia,  n.  pi.  [Lat.,  from  memorability 
Things  worthy  of  record  or  remembrance. 

Memorability,  n.  The  condition  of  being  memorable. 

Mem  orable,  a.  [Fr.  memorable ;  Lat.  memorabilis, 
from  me/noro,  to  bring  to  remembrance  ]  Worthy  to  be 
remembered;  signal;  extraordinary;  remarkable;  fa¬ 
mous;  illustrious;  celebrated. 

Mem'orableness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
memorable. 

Mem'orably,  adv.  In  a  manner  worthy  to  be  re¬ 
membered. 

Memorandum,  n. ;  Eng.  pi.  Memorandums;  Lat. 
pi.  Memoranda.  [Lat.,  from  memoro ,  memorutus ,  to 
bring  to  remembrance.]  Something  to  be  remembered  ; 
a  note  to  help  the  memory. 

(Law.)  An  informal  instrument  recording  some  fact 
or  agreement;  so  called  from  its  beginning  when  it  was 
made  in  Latin.  It  is  sometimes  commenced  with  this1 
word,  though  written  in  English;  as,  “ Memorandum, 
that  it  is  agreed  ;  ”  or  it  is  headed  by  the  words,  “  Be  it 
remembered  that,”  Ac.  The  term  M.  is  also  applied  to 
the  clause  of  an  instrument.  —  Bouvier. 

(Insurance.)  A  clause  in  a  policy  limiting  the  liabil¬ 
ity  of  the  insurer. 

Meino'ria,  n.  [Lat.]  Memory. 

Memo  rial,  a.  [Fr.  memorial ;  Lot.  memorialis,  from 
memoria,  memory.]  Pertaining  to  memory  or  remem¬ 
brance;  preservative  of  memory.  —  Contained  in  mem¬ 
ory  ;  as,  memorial  possessions. 

— n.  Anything  that  serves  to  keep  in  memory  ;  a  monu¬ 
ment;  a  remembrancer.  —  A  written  representation  of 

!  facts,  made  to  a  legislative  or  other  body,  us  the  ground 
of  a  petition,  or  a  representation  of  facts  accompanied 
with  a  petition. 

M.  of  St.  Helena.  (Lit.)  The  name  of  a  celebrated  book 
written  by  the  Comte  de  Las  Casas,  giving  an  account, 
day  by  day,  of  the  life  of  Napoleon  I.  at  St.  Helena. 

Memorialist,  n.  One  who  writes  a  memorial. 

— One  who  presents  a  memorial  to  a  legislative  or  any 
other  body,  or  to  a  person. 

Memorialize,  v.  a.  To  present  a  memorial  to;  to 
petition  by  memorial. 

Memor'iter,  adv.  [Lat.]  By  memory;  by  heart. 

Mem  orize,  v.  a.  To  record  ;  to  cause  to  be  remem¬ 
bered. —  To  commit  to  memory;  to  leurn  so  as  to  be 
able  to  repeat  from  memory. 

Memory,  n.  [  Fr.  me  moire ;  Lat.  memoria  ;  Gr.  mneme.] 
The  power  or  capacity  of  having  what  was  once  present 
to  the  senses,  or  the  understanding,  suggested  again 
to  the  mind,  accompanied  by  a  distinct  consciousness 
of  past  existence;  remembrance;  reminiscence;  recol¬ 
lection. 

(Phil.)  M.  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  our 
faculties.  It  is  obviously  the  great  foundation  of  all 
mental  improvement,  being  that  which  enables  us  to 
treasure  up  for  future  use  the  knowledge  we  acquire, 
and  without  which  no  advantage  could  be  derived  from 
the  most  enlarged  experience.  Memory,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  faculty  of  the  mind,  is  dependent  upon 
the  physical  condition  of  the  body.  We  may  smile  as 
we  read  in  the  old  writers  on  memory,  of  plasters  and 
powders  and  perfumes  for  strengthening  the  memory ; 
but  even  at  the  present  day.  Sir  B.  Brudie  has  said  that 
it  is  possible,  that,  by  accurate  observation,  the  proper 

|  means  may  be  discovered  of  preserving  that  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  brain  which  is  favorable  to  memory;  all 
indicating  a  belief  in  the  dependence  of  memory  upon 
physical  conditions.  The  term  memory  implies  two 
things;  namely,  retention  and  reproduction  —  the  capa¬ 
city  of  retaining  knowledge,  and  the  power  of  recalling 
it  to  our  thoughts  when  we  have  occasion  to  use  it. 
These  vary  greatly  in  different  individuals,  some  having 
good  retention  but  a  bad  recollection ;  others,  a  good 
recollection  but  a  bad  retention.  Though  apparently  so 
different  in  character,  yet  we  are  inclined  to  regard 
them  as  the  result  of  one  principle  —  that  of  association  ; 
the  man  of  recollection  having  his  ideas  so  connected 
that  the  one  readily  calls  up  the  other;  the  man  of  re¬ 
tention  having  them  so  intermixed  and  interwoven  that 
it  is  only  after  a  time  or  by  some  lucky  chance  that  the 
right  idea  comes  up.  Indeed,  so  far  as  retention  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  held  by  many  philosophers  that  whatever 
has  once  been  the  object  of  consciousness  is  ever  after 
retained,  its  being  recollected  or  not  depending  entirely 
upon  the  laws  of  association.  In  support  of  this  doc¬ 
trine,  we  have  numerous  instances  of  persons  recollect¬ 
ing,  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  things  which  had  long 
since  been  forgotten,  or  even  speaking  in  a  language  — 
that  of  their  childhood  —  which  had  otherwise  long 
passed  from  the  mind.  Not  the  least  singular  feature 
of  memory  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  affected  by  certain 
diseases  of  the  brain.  Sometimes  the  patient  loses  the 
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whole  stock  of  his  knowledge  acquired  previous  to  the 
disease,  the  faculty  of  acquiring  and  retaining  new  in¬ 
formation  remaining  entire.  Sometimes  he  loses  his 
memory  of  words  and  retains  that  of  things,  or  he  may 
retain  his  memory  of  nouns  and  loae  that  of  verbs,  or 
vice  versd ,  But,  perhaps,  the  most  singular  case  —  and 
it  is  not  very  uncommon  —  is  when  one  language  is 
taken  entirely  out  of  bis  retention  without  affecting  the 
memory  of  others.  Memory,  then,  as  we  have  said,  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  association  of  ideas,  by  which  one 
thought,  feeling,  or  emotion  tends  to  recall  or  reproduce 
another.  Ideas  that  have  been  in  the  mind  together,  or 
in  close  succession,  ever  after  manifesting  a  tendency  to 
recall  or  reproduce  one  another.  Hence  it  follows,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  the  closer  two  or  more  ideas  are  brought 
together  in  t lie  mind,  the  more  strongly  will  they  be  as¬ 
sociated,  and  the  greater  will  be  their  power  of  repro¬ 
ducing  one  another.  Where  any  interval  takes  place  be¬ 
tween  ideas  which  we  wish  to  associate  together,  irrele¬ 
vant  ideas  will  be  apt  to  intervene  and  weaken  their 
adhesion.  Hence  the  importance  of  M.  to  sound  health 
and  a  mind  free  from  anxieties.  The  objects  of  M.  are 
either  things  external  to  us,  or  internal  states  and 
modes  of  consciousness.  There  are  different  kinds  of 
memory  —  as  for  figures,  names,  places,  events,  and  so 
on  ;  some  persons  being  distinguished  for  one  kind  of 
memory,  others  for  another.  The  circumstances  which 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  retention  or  recollection 
of  anything  are  chiefly  vividness,  repetition,  and  atten¬ 
tion.  Ideas  that  make  a  vivid  impression  on  the  mind 
are  readily  recalled,  as  also,  on  the  same  principle,  those 
to  which  the  attention  has  been  specially  directed.  The 
longer  an  idea  is  before  the  mind,  or  the  more  frequently 
it  is  recalled,  the  better  it  is  remembered.  See  Mne¬ 
monics. 

Mem'pliian.  a.  Pertaining  to  Memphis;  a  term  ex¬ 
pressive  of  something  very  obscure  ;  a  sense  borrowed 
from  the  intellectual  darkness  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of 
Moses. 

Memphis.  [Egyptian  Menfis,  or  Mennofre,^ ood  abode.] 
(Arte.  Geog.)  A  celebrated  city  of  Egy  pt, on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Nile,  10  m.  S.  from  the  modern  city  of  Cairo: 
Lat.  30°  6'  N  ,  Lon.  31°  15'  E  Herodotus  ascribes  the 
foundation  of  this  place,  the  Mnph  of  the  Old  Testament, 
to  Menes,  first  king  of  Egypt ;  b.  c.  3893,  according  to 
Lepsius  ;  B.  c.  3643,  according  to  Bunsen;  b.  c.  2412, 
according  to  Hales  ;  and  b.  c  2320,  according  to  \l  i  lit  in- 
son.  Some  fix  as  the  date  of  its  foundation  b  c  2188; 
and  Diodorus  Siculus  ascribes  it  to  Uchoreus,  one  of  the 
successors  of  Osymandyas,  king  of  Thebes,  b.  c.  2100. 
In  order  to  reconcile  the  discrepancy  in  these  state¬ 
ments,  some  historians  ascribe  its  foundation  to  Menes, 
and  its  completion  and  extension  to  Uchoreus,  who  first 
made  it  a  royal  city.  Memphis  was  taken  by  the  Per¬ 
sians  under  Cambyses,  b.  c.  525,  when  many  of  its  tem¬ 
ples  and  palaces  were  destroyed.  Alexander  111.  (the 
Great),  who  wintered  here  b.  c.  332.  did  it  much  injury 
by  founding  Alexandria.  Memphis,  made  capital  b.  o. 
272,  was  taken  by  Antioclni8  Epiphanes  b.  c.  171,  and 
was  visited  and  restored  by  Srptimius  Severns,  in  202. 
In  the  7th  century  it  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Arabs,  and  gradually  fell  into  decay,  Cairo  being  built 
from  its  ruins.  The  Arabian  traveller  Abd-al-latif  visited 
it  in  the  12th  century.  The  ruins  were  discovered  and 
excavated  by  M.  Mariette,  between  1850  and  1854.  The 
most  celebrated  of  its  sacred  buildings  were,  the  temple 
of  Utah,  or  Ilephapstos, —  the  elementary  principle  of 
fire.  —  said  to  have  been  co  eval  with  the  foundation  of 
the  city,  and  improved  and  beautified  by  several  mon- 
arclis  the  temple  of  Proteus,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Phoenicians  about  the  £era  of  the  Trojan  war; 
the  temple  of  Isis,  founded  at  an  early  period,  and  com¬ 
pleted  by  Amasis  B.  c.  564;  and  the  temple  of  Apis, 
called  the  cathedral  of  Egypt,  founded  by  Psammetichns. 
The  position  of  Memphis  was  such  as  to  command  the 
whole  inland  trade  of  Egypt,  ascending  or  descending 
the  Nile;  it  was  the  chief  seat  of  learning  and  religion  in 
Egypt.  It  ceased  to  be  the  metropolis  of  Egypt  on  the 
foundation  of  Alexandria,  b.  c.  332.  It  soon  after  fell 
into  such  obscurity  and  decay,  that,  till  lately,  even  its 
site,  overwhelmed  with  drifted  sand,  was  disputed. 

Memphis,  (viem'fs,)  in  Alabama ,  a  village  of  Pickens 
co.,  on  the  Tombighee  River,  a  few  m.  below  Columbus. 

Memphis,  iu  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  abt. 
15  m  N.  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Memphis,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  of  St.  Clair  co., 
about  45  m.  N.N.E.  of  Detroit. 

Memphis,  iu  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Scotland 
co.,  about  130  ra.  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Memphis,  in  Tennessee ,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
Shelby  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  abt.  200  ni.  IV. S.W. 
of  Nashville.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Fourth 
Chickasaw  Bluff,  30  feet  above  the  highest  floods;  and 
is  one  of  the  most  important  and  populous  cities  on  the 
river.  The  city  is  well  built,  and  contains  some  very  fine 
edifices.  The  river  is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels, 
and  the  admirable  facilities  afforded  to  transshipment 
by  the  long  landings  at  the  foot  of  the  Muff  render  it 
the  principal  depot  for  the  cotton  raised  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  cos.  Pop.  abt.  45,000.  On  June  6,  1862,  a  Con¬ 
federate  fleet  of  8  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Com. 
Montgomery,  was  attacked  within  sight  of  the  city  by 
a  Union  fleet  of  14  vessels  (5  gun- boats  and  9  rams),  un¬ 
der  Colonel  Ellet.  Four  of  the  Confederate  vessels 
were  sunk,  ami  three  run  on  shore  and  abandoned. 
The  National  loss  was  comparatively  trifling;  —  one 
ram,  the  Monarch,  was  disabled,  and  several  other  ves¬ 
sels  more  or  less  injured,  but  not  a  single  man,  it  is 
said,  was  killed. 

Memplirem  a^og,  a  lake  of  N  America,  extending 
from  Orleans  co.,  Vermont,  N.  into  Canada.  It  is  about 
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30  ni.  in  length,  and  from  1  m.  to  4  m.  in  breadth.  It 
receives  tiie  surplus  waters  of  several  small  lakes,  and 
discharges  its  own  by  the  St.  Francis  River  into  Lake 
St.  Peter,  an  expansion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
iff  on.  n.  pi.  of  Man.  [See  Man.]  Two  or  more  males; 
individuals  of  the  human  race  ;  males  of  a  brave  spirit; 
persons:  people;  mankind. 

Menae'cailitc,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Titaniferous 
iron  occurring  in  grains  and  email  angular  fragments 
of  an  iron-block  color  in  Cornwall,  in  the  bed  of  a  stream 
near  Menaccan. 

Men  are,  r.  a.  [Fr.  menacer ,  from  Lat,  minor ,  minatus , 
to  threaten.]  To  threaten;  to  express  or  show  a  dis¬ 
position  or  determination  to  inflict  punishment  or  other 
evil  upon.  — To  show  or  manifest  the  probability  of  fu¬ 
ture  evil  or  danger  to. 

r-n.  [  Fr.  menace  ;  Lat.  rninatio.]  A  threat  or  threatening; 
the  declaration  or  show  of  a  disposition  or  determina¬ 
tion  to  inflict  an  evil;  the  show  of  a  probable  evil  or 
catastrophe  to  come. 

HI eil'aeer,  n.  A  threatener;  one  who  intimidates  or 
menaces. 

Mi*  <•  Jici  iiji'ly ,  adv.  In  a  threatening  manner. 

Men  ;ulo,  a  town  in  the  N.  part  of  Celebes,  cap.  of  an 
important  and  rich  Dutch  residency.  The  town  is  neatly 
built,  has  a  church,  a  school  for  the  children  of  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  others  for  those  of  the  natives.  Pop,  of  the 
residency,  *240,000;  of  the  town,  7,000. 

Iff  i*n iiS't**  (wt mazh',)  n.  [Fr.  menage.]  A  collection  of 
brute  animals;  a  menagerie.  —  Horsemanship;  manege. 
Menagerie,  ( men-azh'er-y,)  n.  [Fr. menagerie.]  A  yard 
or  place  in  which  wild  animals  are  kept. —  A  collection 
of  such  animals. 

M<*ii'tij£'0£*  u<N  n •  (Med.)  The  same  as  Emmenagogue. 

HI  oil 'till  (Script.)  The  16th  king  of  Israel,  pre¬ 

viously  general  of  the  army  of  Zachariah.  He  was  at 
Tir/.ah  when  he  heard  of  his  master’s  murder;  and  inv 
mediately  marching  against  Shallum,  who  had  shut 
himself  up  in  Samaria,  he  captured  and  slew  him,  and 
then  ascended  the  throne.  lie  reigned  in  Samaria  ten 
years,  771-760  B.C.,  and  was  a  tyrannical  and  cruel  idol¬ 
ater.  He  seems  to  have  died  a  natural  death;  but  his 
son  and  successor.  Pekahiah.  reigned  only  two  years,  and 
was  the  last  of  that  dynasty,  (2  Kings  xv.  13-22.) 

Menu  I  Strait,  (md'na.)  a  strait  or  channel  of  N. 
Wales,  separating  the  island  of  Anglesea  from  the  co. 
of  Carnarvon.  It  runs  N.  E.  and  S.W.  about  14  miles, 
varying  in  width  from  200  yards  to  2  miles.  (See  Fig.  419.) 
Monal  Ion,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Adams 
co.;  p"p.  about  1.680. 

— A  township  of  Fayette  co. ;  pop.  about  1,412. 

Heiiam  ,  or  Meinam',  (“  mother  of  waters,”)  a  large 
river  of  S.  Asia,  rising  in  the  table-land  of  China,  and 
which,  after  a  S.  course  of  800  m.,  traversing  the  centre 
of  Siam,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Siam  by  3  mouths. 
M^iinn'der,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Ctreek 
comic  poets,  was  born  at  Athens,  342  B.  c.,  and  is  said  to 
have  drowned  himself 
on  account  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  rival  Phile¬ 
mon,  though  some 
accounts  attribute  his 
d»*atli  to  accident,  B.  C. 

291, in  the  harbor  of 
the  Piraeus.  He  com¬ 
posed  103  comedies; 
but  there  are  only  a 
few  fragments  remain¬ 
ing  of  them.  M.  was 
the  disciple  of  Theo¬ 
phrastus,  and,  like 
him,  excelled  iti  the 
delineation  of  charac¬ 
ter.  He  was  a  1st)  the 
friend  of  Epicurus, 
whose  philosophy  he 
adopted.  He  was  self- 
indulgent  to  the  de¬ 
er . ,f  effeminacy,  and  of  immoral  habits. 

of  Terence  are,  for  the  most  part,  imitated  or  translated 

from  Menander.  OArt 

M«*n's»rti.  in  Illinois ,  a  W.  central  co.;  area,  about  300 
so.  m.  Rivers.  Sangamon  River,  Salt  Creek,  and  several 
smaller  streams.  Surface ,  generally  level;  soil,  fertile. 
OlJ).  Petersburg.  Pop.  about  18,000. 

Mentisli  a,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  ofMmnebago 
co  about  33  m.  N  of  Fond  du  Lac;  pop.  about  2,500. 
Moil  Viu^,  the  Latinized  name  of  Meno-TSB.  q.v. 
Meild.  V  a.  I  Fr.  amender;  Lat .  emendo.]  To  repair,  as 
a  breach  ;  to  amend  :  to  supply  a  part  broken  or  defec- 
tive  in  anything. — To  correct:  to  set  right;  to  alter  for 
the  1  letter;  to  restore  to  a  sound  state  —  I”  help,  to 
advance ;  to  make  better;  to  improve. —To  hasten,  ac¬ 
celerate,  or  quicken  ;  as,  to  mend  one  s  pace. 

„  T((  grow ;  to  advance  to  a  better  state ;  to  improve. 
Metul'able,  a.  Capable  of  being  mended. 
Memlarious,  (mni-da'thos.)  a.  [Lat.  ntendax ,  ftom 
mentis,  to  lie  ]  Lying:  false;  deceitful, 
mendacity,  (-dds-)  n.  [  Lat.  nvndaatas.]  Deceit,  un 
truth  ;  habitual  falsehood  ;  lying.  . 

Men  delssohn.  Musks,  a  celebrated  Jewish  ph  loso 
M  ••  J  •»  «  “Sfirnitcs  of  the  .Jews. 

He 


Morgenstnnden ;  Jerusalem,  &c.  At  one  time  he  was!  Mention,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Rutland  co. ; 
associated  with  Lessing,  Rainier,  Abbot,  and  Nicolai,  in  °  n 

conducting  a  periodical  work,  entitled  BiOUothek  der 
Schonen  Wissenschaften.  He  was  remarkable  for  the 
philosophical  mildness  of  his  disposition,  and  for  the 
excellence  of  his  character;  and  he  was  esteemed  by 
persons  of  the  most  opposite  opinions.  D.  1786. 

Men  delssohn-  Bartliol'dy.  Felix,  a  celebrated 
musical  composer,  born  at  Berlin,  1809,  was  the  son  ot  a 
rich  banker,  and  the  grandson  of  the  above  philosopher. 

The  precocity  of  his  talent  surpassed  even  that  of  Mozart. 

Before  he  was  8  years  of  age,  the  accuracy  of  his  ear.  the 
strength  of  his  memory,  and,  above  all,  his  incredible 
facility  in  playing  music  at  sight,  excited  the  wonder  of 
his  teachers  —  Zelter  and  Berger.  In  his  ninth  year  lie 
performed  at  a  public  concert  in  Berlin,  to  the  admira¬ 
tion  (if  his  iiiidiptice.  The  following  vear  the  hoy-artist 


pop.  abt.  8--0. 

M<*ntio«*iiio,  (men-do-sre'no,)  in  California ,  a  N.VV.con 
bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  area,  abt.  3.600  sq.  Ill. 
Rivers.  Eel,  Russian,  Big,  Navarro,  and  Garcia  rivers. 
Surface,  mostly  mountainous,  the  ('oast  Kange  Moun¬ 
tains  forming  the  E.  boundary.  Soil,  not  generally  fer- 
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Fig.  1761.  —  MENANDER 
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pi,;,-,  commonly  called  the  Socrates  of  the  Jews  was 
1,  of  an  holiest  but  poor  family  at  Dessau,  in  It -»• 

I, re, I  to  merchandise,  hut  devoted  himself  to  litera¬ 
ture  in  which  he  acquired  a  distinguished  reputation 
In  17*2  he  settled  at  Berlin,  where  subsequently  he  en- 
The  friendship  of  Lessing.  In  175a,  he  pul,  shed 


">  MdaMer ;  it 

written  in  conjunction  with  Lessing.  His  best  known 
work  is  the  Plurdon,  a  Discourse  on  the  Immortalit,)  or 
the  8oul.  He  also  wrote  Briefe  iiber  die  Lmpfindung  , 


tion  of  his  audience.  The  following  year  the  boy 
accompanied  his  parents  to  Paris;  and  when  lie  was  12 
years  old,  he  composed  his  pianoforte  quartette  in  C  mi¬ 
nor,  which  is  still  found  to  lie  full  ot  interest  ami  orig¬ 
inality.  His  first  compositions  were  published  in  1824. 
These  were  soon  followed  by  many  others,  among  which 
was  an  opera,  called  The  Marriage,  oj  Camacho  ;  which, 
though  betraying  inexperience,  has  much  character  and 
many  beauties.  Three  years  afterwards  be  made  a 
musical  tom  through  Italy,  France,  and  England;  and 
gave,  in  London,  his  first  symphony,  and  his  overture  to 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ,  which  produced  an  elec¬ 
trical  effect.  In  18>3,  he  was  appointed  to  the’director- 
ship  of  the  concerts  and  theatre  of  Dusseldort,  where, 
in  1835,  he  produced  his  great  oratorio  of  P- cuius ;  and 
10  years  afterwards  he  accepted  the  same  office  at  Leip- 
sic,  where  lie  died,  1847.  As  a  composer,  M ■  travelled 
over  a  wide  field  of  art.  But  his  genius,  as  it  reached 
maturity,  became  more  and  more  profound  and  lofty; 
and  his  two  oratorios,  Pa  ulus ,  and  Elijah. .will  form  his 
most  enduring  monuments.  His  symphonies  are  ranked 
only  second  to  those  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven. 

M.  was  singularly  happy  in  every  character  and  relation 
of  life.  Born  to  affluence  and  ease,  he  pursued  art  with 
an  ardor  and  activity  scarcely  ever  paralleled;  and  bis 
artist- life  was  an  unbroken  career  of  triumph.  Asa 
man,  he  enjoyed  the  love  and  esteem  of  every  oue  who 
knew  him,  so  that  it  would  scarcely  be  too  much  to  say, 
that  he  had  not  an  enemy  in  the  world. 

M e i» tie,  (mend.,)  a  town  of  France,  cap.  of  the  dept,  of 
Lozere,  on  the  Lot,  48  m.  E.N.E.  ot  llodez.  Matiuf. 
Woollen  cloth  called  serges  de  Mende.  Pop.  7,000. 

Monit  or,  n.  One  who  mends  or  repairs. 
Men'tiez-Pin'to,  Ferdinand,  a  celebrated  traveller, 

B.  in  Portugal  of  a  respectable  family.  He  departed  for 
the  Indies  in  1537,  and,  on  the  voyage,  the  ship  was 
taken  by  the  Moors,  who  carried  her  to  Mocha,  where 
lie  was  sold  for  a  slave;  but  after  some  adventures  he 
arrived  at  Ormuz,  and  afterwards  pursued  his  original 
object.  In  1558  lie  returned  to  his  native  country,  and 
published  a  very  curious  relation  of  his  voyages,  which 
was  translated  into  French  and  English.  Congreve,  in 
his  Love  for  Love,  called  M.  ‘*  a  liar  ot  the  first  magni¬ 
tude, ’’and  from  that  time  bis  narrative  was  considered 
as  a  romance;  but  his  good  faith  and  veracity  are  now 
generally  admitted. 

Menti'liaili,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Morris  co.,  abt.  7  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Morristown; 
pop.  of  township,  abt.  1 ,660 v 

Meii'dicaiKCy,  n.  State  of  being  mendicant;  beg¬ 
gary  :  a  state  of  begging. 

Meii'<li<*ant,  a.  [Sp.  viemlicante ;  Lat.  mendicans, 
from  mendico.]  Begging;  poor  to  a  state  of  beggary. 

— Practising  beggary  ;  as,  a  mendicant.  friar. 

— n  A  beggar;  one  who  makes  it  his  business  to  beg  alms. 

M e li 'di cants,  n.pl.  (Keel.  Hist.)  A  name  formerly 
assumed  by  numerous  religious  associations  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  Church,  which,  carrying  out  the  principle  of  re¬ 
ligious  poverty  and  self-humiliation  to  its  fullest  ex¬ 
tent,  made  it  a  part  of  their  profession  to  denude  them¬ 
selves  of  all  property,  whether  real  or  personal,  and  to 
subsist  upon  alms.  By  a  decree  of  the  2d  council  ot 
Lyon,  1274,  the  mendicant  orders  were  limited  to  four 
—  the  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Carmelites,  and  Au- 
g ustinia ns,  Austin  Friars,  or  Augustinf.s,  7.  v. 
Mendica'tion,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a 
mendicant ;  mendicancy. 

Mendicity,  (men-dis'i-ty,)  n.  [Sp.  memiicidad ;  Lat. 

mendiritas. J  State  of  begging  ;  tin-  life  of  a  beggar. 
Men'll  ip  Blills.  a  range  in  tin*  N.of  the  co.  of  Somer¬ 
set,  England.  Length,  25  m.  Height,  1,800  feet.  It  is 
noted  for  its  lead  and  calamine  mines,  called  grooves , 
which  were  in  operation  before  the  dawn  of  history. 
Mcn'dipitc,  w.  (Min.)  A  native  oxychloride  of  lead 
found  in  the  above  mountains,  in  white  crystalline 
masses,  sometimes  with  a  yellowish  or  reddish  tinge. 
Meil'don,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Adams  co.,  aht.  116  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Springfield ;  pop.  of 
township,  aht.  3,200. 

Mention,  in  Iowa,  a  village  and  township  of  Clayton 
co.,  abt.  100  m.  N.N.E.  of  Iowa  city;  pop.  of  township. 
1,728. 

Mention,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Worcester  co.,  abt.  35  m.  S.W'.  of  Bostou;  pop.  of 
township,  abt.  1,650. 

Mendon,in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  of  8t. 
Joseph  co  ,  abt.  140  m.  VV.  by  S.of  Detroit ; pop.  ot  town¬ 
ship,  abt.  2,500.  , 

Mention,  in  N  w  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of  |  j 
Monroe  co.,  aht.  12  in.  S.S.E.  of  Rochester  ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship.  abt.  4,600.  4 

Mention,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Westmore¬ 
land  co.,  abt.  14  m.  S  W'.  of  Greensburg. 

Mention,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  post-village  ot  Cache  co., 
abt.  10  in.  S.W.  of  Logan. 
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Fig.  1762.  —  shore  erosion  on  the  Mendocino  coast. 

(From  Winched'.  Sketches  0/  Creation .) 
tile.  In  the  W.  part  are  dense  forests  of  red-wond,  simi¬ 
lar,  it  is  said,  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  some  of  which 
attain  a  height  of  300  feet  with  a  diameter  (at  base)  of 
20  feet.  Cap  Ukiah  city.  abt.  13,000. 

— A  post-village  and  port  of  tile  above  co.,  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  at  tile  mouth  of  liig  River,  abt.  130  m.  N.N.VV. 
of  San  Francisco. — A  twp.  of  Sonoma  co  ;  pap.  abt.  1,500. 
Metitlo'tn.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 

l. a  Salle  co.,  abt.  15  m.  N.  of  La  Salle  ;  pop.  of  township, 
abt.  3,000. 

Meixlota,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Dakota  co., 
on  the  Minnesota  River,  abt.  7  m.  above  St.  Paul. 
Mendola.  or  Fourth  Lake,  in  Wisconsin.  See  Four 
Lakes. 

Hendota.  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Grant  co.,  abt.  18 

m.  W.  of  Lancaster. 

McmUo/.a.  Diego  Hum  ado,  (men-do’tha.)  a  distin¬ 
guished  Spanish  statesman,  soldier,  and  historian,  born 
at  Granada,  laU3.  He  was  employed  by  Charles  V.,  in 
Italy,  both  as  a  diplomatist  and  general,  with  eqiml 
success.  lie  at  last  fell  under  the  displeasure  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  in  1567  was  banished.  He  spent 
his  last  years  in  literary  labors,  and  wrote  his  great 
work,  the  Guerra  de  Granada  contra  los  Moriscos ,  the 
noble  truth  and  fearless  impartiality  of  which  prevented 
its  publication  for  many  years.  M.  was  author  ot  many 
poems,  some  of  which  were  published  in  1610,  the  year 
in  which  his  History  first  appeared  p.1575. 
Montioza.  in  the  Argentine  republic,  a  river  which 
rises  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Andes,  near  the  volcano  of 
Aconcagua,  and  flowing  N.  for  abt.  200  m.,  enters  Lake 
Guanacache  in  abt.  Lat.  32°  5'. 

_ A  8  W.  province  adjoining  Chili,  and  lying between  Lat. 

32°  and  34°  30'  ,  and  Lon.  66° and  68°  W  ;  area,  54,000 

sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mendoza,  B-vedero,  Salado,  ami  numer¬ 
ous  less  important  streams,  besides  several  considerable 
lakes.  Pqi.  68,000. 

_ A  city,  cap.  of  the  above  prov..  on  a  slope  ot  the  I  ara- 

millo  range,  2,891  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  about  55 
m.  E.S  K  of  Aconcagua  volcano;  Lat.  32°  53' S.,  Lon. 
6  »°  6' W.  It  is  compactly  built,  contains  several  fine 
edifices,  and  commands  considerable  trade.  1  <>p.  la .00**. 
Me  iio,  lie  isnumbered ;  Te'kel.  lie  isweighed;  Upiiaic  mn, 
“  and  they  are  divided.  (Scr.pt.)  The  Chaldee  words  su- 
pernaturally  traced  on  the  wall  at  Belshazzar  s  impious 
feast  ami  significant  ot  his  impending  doom.  (Dun.  .) 
The  astrologers  could  not  read  them,  perhaps  because 
i hey  were  written  in  antique  Hebrew  characters;  still 
less  could  they  explain,  even  if  they  had  dared  to  do  it. 
Daniel,  however,  received  skill  to  understand,  and  cour¬ 
age  to  "declare  their  awful  meaning;  and  the  same  night 
witnessed  their  fulfilment. 

Hen«v-lii  nllr.»  [After  the  Italian  professor  Mme- 
ahini’l  <  Mm.)  A  double  sulphide  of  lead  at  d  antimony, 
discovered  in  the  silver-lead  mines  of  Bothino.  Tuscany. 

(Ml..)  (men'hoold.)  a  town  of  France 
dept.  Marne,  on  tlie  Aiene,  25  m.  N.K.  ot  Cln-lona. 
Manuf.  Glass,  Pop.  4.500. 

.Veni'lniis.  {men-r-lai  us.)  one  of  the  Greek  heroes,  a 
kine  of  Sparta.  I  .rot  her  of  Agamemnon,  and  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  husband  of  the  lovely  but  faithless  Helm,  whose 
flight  with  Paris,  the  youthful  envoy  from  Priam,  led 
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to  the  Trojan  war.  Iu  the  tenth  year  of  the  Trojan 
war,  Helen,  by  perfidiously  introducing  Menelaus  into 
the  chamber  of  Deiphobus,  obtained  his  forgiveness, 
and  she  returned  with  him  to  Sparta,  after  a  voyage  of 
eight  years.  He  died  some  time  after  his  return. 

M<kii<kni'iis  Agrip'pa.  SeeAoRippA. 

M6'nes*  [Egyptian,  the  conductor.]  The  first  king  of 
the  first  Egyptian  dynasty,  who  built  Memphis,  made 
foreign  conquests,  introduced  luxury,  and  was  devoured 
by  a  hippopotamus.  His  name  marks  a  great  chrono¬ 
logical  epoch,  being  placed  by  chrouologists  3643,3892 
n.  c.,  or  even  5702  b.  c.  Stricter  chronologists  make  his 
accession  2717  b.  c. 

Meil'j?i!e,  n.  (Min.)  An  iron-black  colored  mineral, 
occurring  in  short  prisms  in  granite  veins  in  the  Ilmen 
Mountains,  imbedded  in  albite.  Comp.  Zirconia,  oxide 
of  iron,  and  titanic  acid.  —  Dana. 

Mengrre'tiains,  n.  pi.  ( Eccl .  Hist.)  A  sect  of  the 
Greek  Church. 

Mena'S,  Anton  R\ph\el,  a  distinguished  painter,  who 
has  been  called  the  Raphael  of  Germany,  B.  at  Aussig, 
Bohemia,  1728.  lie  studied  under  his  father,  who  was 
painter  to  Augustus  III.,  king  of  Boland,  after  which 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  lie  was  patronized  by  Charles 
III.,  king  of  Spain,  for  whom  he  executed  a  number  of 
pictures.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  is  the  Apotheosis 
of  Trojan ,  in  the  royal  palace  of  Madrid.  M.  wrote  sev¬ 
eral  works  on  his  art,  which  were  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  d.  at  Rome,  1779. 

Meng-Tse,  (i.  e.  the  teacher  Meng.)  a  Chinese  philos¬ 
opher,  b.  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cent.  B  c.,  in  the 
present  prov.  of  Shan-tung.  M.  is  the  greatest  of  the 
early  Confucians.  His  conversations  with  rulers  and 
state  functionaries,  with  his  disciples  and  acquaintances, 
form  the  Hi-txi.  the  fourth  of  the  four  Books,  the  best 
translation  of  which  is  the  Latin  version  of  Stanislas 
Julien,  12  vols.,  Paris,  1824.  The  name  of  M.  has  been 
Latinized  by  the  Jesuits  into  Mencius.  See  Kung-tu-tse. 

Meiiliadi  ii.  Manhadkn,  Hardhead,  Mossbunker.  n. 
(Zool.)  A  N.  American  fish  of  the  Herring  family,  gen. 
Alausa,  differing  from  the  common  herring  in  having  a 
deep  notch  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Me'nial,  a.  [0.  Fr.  mrynal ,  a  menial,  or  mesnie ,  family, 
household.]  Belonging  to  a  retinue  or  train  of  servants  ; 
pertaining  to  the  service  of  a  household.  —  Low,  with 
regard  to  office  or  employment. 

— n.  One  of  a  train  of  servants;  a  domestic  servant. 

Mon'ilite,  n.  (Min.)  A  brown  and  opaque  variety  of 
Opal,  found  in  irregular  nodules,  which  have  sometimes 
a  slaty  structure  in  tertiary  strata  near  Paris. 

Moil  in,  ( mm' a ,)  a  fortified  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  of 
W.  Flanders,  on  the  Lys,  6%  m.  S.W.  of  Courtrai. 
Manuf.  Table-linen,  lace,  and  silk  fabrics,  soap,  linseed 
and  other  oils.  l*op.  9,500. 

Meningeal,  a.  Relating  to  the  meninges,  or  merely 
to  the  dura  mater.  —  Dunglison. 

Meninges,  (me-nin'jeez.)  n.  pi.  [Gr.  meninges ,  from 
meninx. \  (Anal.)  The  three  membranes  which  envelop 
the  brain  —  the  dura  mater ,  arachnoid ,  and pia  mater. 

Dunglison. 

Meningitis,  n.  (Med.)  Acute  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  particularly 
those  of  the  dura  and  pia  mater.  Some  physicians  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  able  to  decide  which  of  the  three  membranes 
of  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  and  have 
given  the  name  arachnitis  to  inflammation  of  the  arach¬ 
noid  membrane;  but  the  symptoms  at  e  almost  precisely 
similar,  whether  the  whole  three  or  only  one  membrane 
is  affected  ;  and  on  a  broad  principle  they  are  the  same 
as  those  of  inflammation  of  the  brain.  —  See  Brain. 

Menis'coid,  a.  [Gr.  meniskos ,  a  crescent,  and  eidos, 
form.]  Concavo-convex ;  crescent-shaped,  as  a  meniscus. 

Meniscus,  n.;  pi.  Menis'cuses.  (Opt.)  A  lens  con¬ 
vex  on  one  side  and  concave  on  the  other. 

Menisperina'eete,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  metie,  the  moon,  and 
sperma ,  seed.J  (Bat.)  The  Moon-seed  family,  an  order 
of  plants,  alliance  Menispermales.  —  Diao.  A  mphitropal 
seeds,  and  a  large  embryo  in  a  moderate  quantity  of 
solid  albumen.  —  They  are  trailing  or  climbing  shrubs, 
with  alternate,  simple,  and  exstipulate  leaves,  and  usu¬ 
ally  dioecious  flowers.  The  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and 
carpels  have  a  ternary  arrangement.  The  carpels  are 
distinct,  and  supported  on  a  gynophore.  The  fruits  are 
drupaceous,  curved  around  a  central  placental  process, 
and  1-celled ;  seed  solitary,  curved ;  embryo  curved.  The 
plants  of  this  order  are  chiefly  found  iu  the  forests  of 
the  tropical  regions  of  America  and  Asia.  None  occur 
in  Europe.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  narcotic  and 
bitter  principle.  The  order  includes  44  genera  and  302 
species.  —  See  Cocculus,  and  Cocculus  Indicus. 

Men isper  males,  n.pl.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants, 
sub-class  Diclinous  exogens.  —  Diag.  Monodichlamyde- 
ous  flowers,  superior  disunited  carpels,  and  embryo  sur¬ 
rounded  by  abundant  albumen.  —  The  alliance  is  divided 
into  six  orders,  viz.,  Monimiace®,  Atherospekmace®, 
Mtristicace®,  Lardizabalace®,  Schizandrace®,  and 
Menispermace®,  (q.  v.) 

Menisper'mic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  An  acid  obtained 
from  the  berries  of  the  Cocculus  Indicus  when  it  exists 
in  combination  with  picrotoxin. 

Menisper'inine.  n.  [Fr.;  Lnt.menispermum.]  (Chem.) 
See  Cocculus  Indicus. 

Men'i  ver,  n.  (Zool )  Same  as  Minever,  q.  v. 

Men  no,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-township  of  Mifflin 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Men'nonites,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect  of  Ana¬ 
baptists  founded  by  Menno,  surnamed  Simonis,  in  1536. 
Born  at  Witmarsum,  in  Friesland,  in  1505,  and  com¬ 
mencing  life  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  became  a  convert 
to  the  Anabaptists  in  1536,  and  wa9  allowed  to  settle  in 
the  United  Provinces  by  William  I.,  Prince  of  Orange, 


toward  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  Menno  died  in  ] 
Holstein,  Jan.  13,  15bl.  In  IdoU  and  1649,  conferences  j 
of  the  Anabaptists  of  Germany,  Flanders,  and  Friesland 
were  held  at  Amsterdam,  when  the  rigorous  laws  of 
their  founder  were  mitigated.  Persecuted  in  Europe 
since  their  foundation  till  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  they  were  obliged  to  fly  from  one  country  to 
another;  and  many  of  them,  on  the  invitation  of  William 
Penn,  transported  themselves  and  families  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  as  early  as  1683.  Those  who  came  in  that  year, 
and  in  1698,  settled  in  Germantown,  where  they  erected 
a  school  and  meeting-house  in  1708.  In  1709,  other 
families  from  the  Palatinate  emigrated  to  America,  and 
settled  in  Pequea  Valley,  Lancaster  co.  Their  religious  , 
views  were  at  an  early  date,  and  since,  misrepresented, 
and  no  small  degree  of  prejudice  was  excited  against 
them.  To  allay  such  prejudices,  they  had  the  Christian 
Confession  qf  Faith,  Ac., containing  the  chief  doctrines 
held  by  them,  translated  into  English,  and  printed  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1727.  In  1*11,  a  number  of  M.  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  main  body,  which  they  believed  to 
have  fallen  off  from  the  original  faith,  and  founded  the 
Reformed  Mennonite  Society.  There  is  also  another 
body  of  rigid  M.,  called  the  Omish  or  Amish  Church, 
after  their  founder  Jacob  Amen,  who  was  a  Mennonite | 
preacher  in  Switzerland  in  the  17th  century;  or  Hooker 

M. ,  because  they  wore  hooks  on  their  clothes  instead  of 
buttons.  The  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  M.  are  gener¬ 
ally  alike  with  those  of  the  other  Baptist  Churches;  the 
chief  difference  consisting  in  their  being  formally  averse 
to  oaths,  to  war,  and  to  capital  punishment,  and  in  their 
mode  of  administering  baptism  —  not  by  immersion, 
but  by  sprinkling.  They  observe  the  ordinance  of  feet- 
washing,  and  lorbid  their  members  to  be  married  to  any 
except  believers.  In  America,  where  they  are  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  country,  they  number 
about  150,000. 

Menobran'ctiii9,ft.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  fishes,  fam¬ 
ily  Sirenidit,  having  the  bead  and  mouth  large,  two 
spiracles  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  aud  these  covered 
with  three  branchial  tufts;  tail  compressed;  feet  four, 
and  four-toed.  To  this  genus  belongs  the  Mud-puppy 
of  lakes  Erie  and  Champlain,  12  inches  loug,  and  con 
sidered  by  fishermen  as  poisonous. 

Menolo'giiini,  iMenol'ogy,n.  [Fr. mfnologe,  from 
Gr.  men,  month,  and  logos.]  A  register  of  months. 

(Gr.  Church.)  A  calendar  of  the  diurnal  lives  of  the 
saints. 

Menom  onee,  or  MenomTnee,  in  Illinois,  a  village  and 
township  of  Jo  Daviess  co  ,  abt.  9  m.  W.N.W.  of  Galena; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  1,500. 

Menomonee,  in  Michigan ,  an  extreme  S.  ro.  of  tho 
Upper  peninsula,  adjoining  Wisconsin  on  the  S.W.,  and 
washed  by  Greeu  Bay  on  the  S.E.;  area ,  abt.  2,000  sq. 
m.  Surface ,  generally  level;  toil ,  moderately  fertile. 
Cap.  Menomonee.  Pop.  abt.  1,500. 

— A  post- village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  Green  Bay,  abt. 
52  m.  N.N.E.  of  Green  Bay  city,  Wisconsin. 

Menoin'oiiee,  in  JFisco/m’n,  a  small  river  rising  in 
Washington  co.,  and  flowing  into  the  Milwaukee  River 
at  Milwaukee.  —  Another  river,  iu  the  N.W.  part  of  the 
State.  See  Red  Cedar  River. 

— A  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  Dunn  co.,  abt.  85  ni. 

N. N.W.  of  La  Crosse;  pop.  of  township  abt.  1,500. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Waukesha  co.,  abt.  15  m.  N. 
W.  of  Milwaukee  ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  3,000. 

Menopo'ine,  m.  (Zool.)  See  Supplement. 

Menorrliag ia,  (- rdji-a ,)  n.  (Med.)  An  excessive 
monthly  flux  ;  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menses. 

Meno*'ta*i*,  Menostation,  n.  [Gr.  mines, 
menses,  and  istanai ,  to  stand.]  (Med.)  Suppression  of 
the  menses. 

Meiionf,  (me-noof',)  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  30  m.  N. 
W.  of  Cairo.  Manuf.  Mats,  and  there  are  indigo  works. 

Men'ow,  n.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Minnow,  q.  v. 

Men's;!,  n.  (Lat.)  A  table. 

mensa  et  thoro.  [Lat.,  from  table  and  bed.]  (Law.) 

A  partial  divorce  which  does  not  dissolve  the  marriage, 
and  does  not  change  the  relation  of  the  parties  as  to  pro¬ 
perty;  its  only  effect  being  in  the  facility  granted  to  the 
parties  to  live  apart  until  they  mutually  come  together 
again,  in  which  case  no  new  marriage  is  required  — 
the  reconciliation,  l»y  itself,  annulling  the  sentence  of 
separation.  In  England  this  partial  divorce  is  only 
granted  for  adultery  or  cruelty.  In  this  country  it  is 
generally  granted  also  for  wilful  desertion,  and,  in  some 
States,  for  other  causes. 

Mon  'sal.  a.  [Lat.  mensalis.]  Pertaining  to,  or  occur¬ 
ring  at,  the  table. 

“  Conversation  either  mental  or  mental .”  —  Richardson. 

— [From  Lat.  men  sis,  month.]  Monthly  ;  happening  once 
in  the  month. 

Me  use 'fill,  a.  An  English  provincialism  for  hospitable  ; 
urbane;  disposed  to  civility. 

Mense'less,  a.  Destitute  of  hospitality  or  good  man¬ 
ners.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

Men  'sex  n.  pi.  (Med.)  The  Catamenia,  a  natural 
healthy  secretion  of  theutenis,to  which  that  organ  is  sub¬ 
ject,  usually  from  the  age  of  puberty  to  the  44th  or 48th 
year  of  age;  though  there  are  many  cases  in  which,  from 
precocity,  certain  habits  of  body,  and  other  causes,  it  be-' 
gins  much  earlier,  and  continues  even  as  late  as  50  years 
of  age;  in  others,  again,  it  commences  early  and  ceases  at 
an  equal  premature  period.  The  age  at  which  the  cata¬ 
menia  begins  and  terminates  varies  also  considerably 
according  to  the  climate  in  which  women  are  horn  and 
live,  the  period  of  puberty  occurring  much  earlier  in 
warm  countries  than  with  women  of  northern  latitudes. 
The  distinctive  feature  of  this  sanguineous  secretion  is 
that  it  does  not  contain  fibrin,  and  consequently  never 
coagulates.  The  purpose  it  serves  iu  the  system  is  to 
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keep  the  womb  in  a  state  of  active  health  during  the 
most  vigorous  years  of  life.  Until  this  periodic  discharge 
has  been  established,  the  womb  is  passive,  and  becomes 
so  again  when  the  secretion  has  finally  ceased,  the 
female  from  that  period  being  said  to  be  past  bearing. 
So  necessary  is  the  menstrual  secretion  to  the  health 
of  the  female,  constitutionally  and  locally,  that  if  from 
any  cause  its  first  appearance  should  be  prevented,  or  if, 
after  being  once  established,  it  should  be  suppressed  or 
retained,  the  system  immediately  suffers,  and  often  very 
seriously,  till  the  natural  drain  is  again  established. 
See  Harvard  University  prize  essay,  Best  for  Women  in 
Menstruation,  by  Dr.  Mary  P.  Jacoby.  N.  Y.,  1876. 

Menstrual.  a.  [Fr.  menxtruel ;  Lat.  mmstrualis,  from 
mensis ,  a  month.]  Monthly;  happening  once  a  month; 
lasting  a  month,  as,  the  menstrual  orbit  of  the  moon. 

—  Pertaining  to  a  menstruum. 

(A sir 07i.)  Forming  a  complete  monthly  cycle  of 
changes;  having  reference  to  the  moon's  position  with 
regard  o  the  earth  and  suu ;  us,  the  menstrual  argument 
of  latitude. 

Men  st mail t,  a.  Subject  to  monthly  flowing. 

Men  struate.  V.  n.  To  discharge  the  menses. 

Menstrua  tion.  n.  The  discharge  or  flowing  of  the 
menses;  catamenia;  state  or  period  of  menstruating. 

Men's!  riions,  a.  [Lat.  mevstruus ;  Fr.  mmstreu: r.J 
Having  the  catamenia,  or  monthly  menstrual  discharge. 

—  Catamenial :  having  reference  to  women’s  courses. 

Mon'st  r  n  uni,  n. ;  Eng.  pi.  Menstruums;  Lat./)/.  Men¬ 
strua.  [From.  Lat.  mensis,  month;  the  old  chemists 
supposing  that  the  moon  had  great  influence  in  tho 
preparation  of  dissolvents.]  (Chem.)  A  solvent;  any 
fluid  or  subtilized  substance  which  dissolves  a  solid  body. 

“All  liquors  are  called  menstruums  which  are  used  as  dissolvents." 

Quincey. 

Mensnrabil'ity,  n.  Capability  of  being  measured. 

Men'sn ruble,  a.  [Sp.,  from  Lat.  mensura.  See  Mea¬ 
sure.]  .That  may  be  measured;  measurable. 

Mon  sural,  a.  [Lat.  mensuralis .]  Relating  or  per¬ 
taining  to  measure. 

Mensuration,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mensura,  measure.] 
(Ge.om.)  That  art  or  science  which  treats  on  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  the  surfaces,  areas,  and  solidily  of  different 
figures  or  bodies.  As  mensuration,  properly  considered, 
embraces  geometry  and  trigonometry,  on  which  sul>- 
ject  separate  articles  will  be  found  given,  the  present 
article  will  be  only  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  a  few 
simple  formulas  which  relate  more  particularly  to  arith¬ 
metical  mensuration,  if  the  science  can  be  so  designated. 
Any  quantity  is  always  measured  by  some  other  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  same  kind,  of  a  known  magnitude,  called  the 
measuring  unit.  Thus,  for  example,  a  line  is  measured 
by  a  straight  line  of  a  known  length,  as  1  inch,  1  foot, 

1  yard,  and  so  on.  In  like  manner  a  plane  surface  is 
measured  by  a  square,  of  which  the  side  is  1  inch,  1  link, 

1  foot,  &c. ;  and  the  number  of  such  squares  that  any 
plane  surface  is  found  to  contain  is  called  the  area,  or 
content,  of  the  surface  in  question.  The  area  of  a  paral¬ 
lelogram,  or  rectangle  (see  Geometry),  is  found  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  height  by  the  length.  Thus,  if  we  want  to 
find  the  area  of  apiece  of  wood  10  inches  long  and  5 
wide,  we  multiply  5  by  10,  and  the  content  will  be  50 
square,  inches.  In  the  mensuration  of  land,  the  unit  of 
measure  is  generally  the  link,  in  order  to  render  the  re¬ 
sult  less  intricate,  by  means  of  the  imperial  chain. 
Thus,  if  the  content  of  a  piece  of  ground  675  links  long, 
by  425  links  broad,  is  desired  to  be  known,  575  is  multi¬ 
plied  by  425,  and  the  result  is  244,375  links.  But  100,000 
square  links  are  equivalent  to  an  acre:  and,  conse¬ 
quently.  dividing  by  that  number,  we  find  that  the  field 
contains  2*44375  acres,  the  decimal  of  which,  on  being 
reduced,  will  be  found  to  contain  1  rood,  31  perches; 
therefore  the  field  contains  2  acres,  1  rood,  31  perches. 
The  area  of  a  triangle  is  found  by  multiplying  the  base 
by  half  the  perpendicular  height,  and  the  product  will 
be  the  area.  The  reason  of  this  may  be  very  clearly  thus 
deduced:  The  area  of  every  parallelogram  has  beeu 
shown  to  be  equal  to  its  length  multiplied  by  its  breadth 
or  height;  and  it  is  well  known  that  every  parallelo¬ 
gram  is  double  a  triangle  of  the  same  height  or  the 
same  base;  consequently,  the  area  of  a  triangle  is  equal 
to  half  the  product  of  its  base  and  height.  To  find  the 
area  of  any  quadrilateral  or  four-sided  figure,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  divide  it  into  two  triangles,  and  by  proceed¬ 
ing  according  to  the  rule  last  given,  the  result  will  be 
obtained.  The  area  of  a  regular  polygon  is  found  by 
multiplying  half  the  perimeter  by  the  perpendicular, 
drawn  from  the  centre  to  one  of  the  sides,  and  the  pro¬ 
duct  will  be  the  area  of  the  polygon.  The  following 
table,  which  is  usually  given  in  works  on  this  subject, 
will  be  found  extremely  useful,  as  it  will  save  the  com¬ 
plex  calculation  which  w'ould  otherwise  l»e  required.  In 
order  to  use  it,  multiply  the  square  of  a  side  of  any  reg¬ 
ular  polygon  by  the  corresponding  area  in  the  table,  and 
the  product  will  be  the  area  of  the  polygon  in  question. 
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For  example:  what  is  the  area  of  a  pentagon  whose 
side  is  20  teet?  We  find  front  the  table  that  the  urea 
of  a  pentagon  whose  side  is  1  foot  equals  1*7204774; 
therefore,  by  multiplying  this  number  by  20a,  or  400,  we 
find  the  area  will  be  OSVluOJ  feet, —  the  answer  of  the 
question.  With  regard  to  the  circle,  it  has  been  shown, 
in  art.  Geometry,  that  the  circumference  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  diameter  multiplied  by  3*  14159,  Ac. ;  and  this 
must  be  remembered  when  we  want  to  find  the  area  or 
surface  of  a  circle;  the  rule  for  obtaining  which  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: —  1.  Multiply  half  the  circumference  by  the  radius, 
and  the  product  will  be  the  area.  2.  Multiply  the  square 
of  the  diameter  by  *7854,  and  the  result  will  also  be  the 
area.  3.  Multiply  the  square  of  the  circumference  by 
*0795775,  and  the  product  will  likewise  be  the  area.  By 
any  of  these  rules  the  result  arrived  at  will  be  true, and 
the  area  of  the  circle  he  obtained.  The  solid  content 
of  a  rectangular  figure  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
together  its  length,  height,  and  breadth.  Thus  the 
solid  content  of  a  cube  3  feet  long,  4  high,  and  2  broad, 
will  be  3X+X-=24  solid  feet.  Tlie  solidity  of  a  pyramid 
or  cone  is  found  by  the  multiplication  of  the  area  of  the 
base  into  the  perpendicular  height, and  taking  one-third 
of  the  product.  The  area  or  surface  of  a  sphere,  or  solid 
circle,  is  obtained  by  multiplying  its  circumference  by 
its  diameter;  thus,  the  surface  of  a  sphere  whose 
diameter  is  36  inches  will  be  36X*P141 5926=4071*504  sq 
inches.  The  total  content  of  a  globe  or  sphere  is  found 
by  multiplying,  —  1,  the  cube  of  the  diameter  by 
0  5236;  or. 2,  by  multiplying  the  surface  or  area  by  one- 
sixth  of  the  diameter. *  Thus,  the  solidity  of  a  sphere 
whose  diameter  is  36  inches,  and  whose  area  in  that  case 
has  been  just  shown  to  be  4071*504  square  inches,  would 
be  407 l-604X>^36=407 1*504 X  6=24429*024  solid  inches; 
or,  by  the  first  rule  given,  will  be  36* X 523592,  &c.  =  the 
same  as  before,  24429*024 "solid  inches.  The  method  ot 
measuring  land,  briefly  touched  upon  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  article,  will  he  found  fully  given  under  the 
head  of  Surveying.  In  artificers’  work  there  are  many 
varieties  of  measurement  used,  although  the  usual  cal¬ 
culations  on  the  same  are  brought  out  by  duodecimal 
multiplication.  In  order  to  find  the  solid  content  or 
squared  timber,  the  mean  breadth  is  multiplied  by  the 
mean  thickness,  and  the  product  by  the  length:  the 
result  being  the  solid  content.  In  round  or  uusquared 
timber,  the  content  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
square  of  a  quarter  of  the  mean  circumference,  or  of 
the  mean  quarter  girth  by  the  length.  When  a  tree 
tapers  regularly,  according  to  writers  on  the  subject, 
the  girth  may  be  taken  at  the  middle  tor  the  mean 
girth,  or  it  may  be  taken  at  both  ends, and  half  the  sum 
will  be  the  mean  girth.  When  a  tree  tapers  irregularly, 
however,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  thick  in  some  places 
and  small  in  others,  tiie  girth  may  be  taken  at  the  ends 
and  at  equal  intervals;  in  such  cases,  then, half  the  sum 
of  the  extreme  girth,  added  to  the  intermediate  girths, 
and  then  divided  by  the  number  of  intervals  between 
them,  will  bo  the  mean  girt/i  required.  When  hard-wood 
trees  are  sold  by  the  cubic  foot  while  growing,  along 
with  the  body  of  the  tree,  only  such  of  its  branches  as 
are  4)4  inches  or  more  in  quarter  girth  are  measured: 
if  the  purchaser  has  to  pay  for  the  cutting  down  ot  the 
trees,  then  he  is  generally  allowed  the  wood  from  the 
branches  below  that  size  to  meet  his  expenses.  With 
reference  to  masonry,  brick -work  is  measured  by  the 
square,  rod  in  England,  containing  272*4  square  feet 
When  the  thickness  of  a  wall  contains  the  length  of  one 
brick  and  the  breadth  of  another,  that  is  to  say,  when 
it  is  about  14  inches,  it  is  reckoned  of  standard  thick¬ 
ness,  and  it  is  paid  for  by  the  rod  in  square  measure 
Painters’  work  is  paid  for  by  the  square  yard ;  but  m 
mouldings  and  panellings  of  lines  and  shades,  by  the 
lineal  foot.  The  measurement  of  casks,  or  of  substances 
liable  to  excise  duties,  is  termed  gauging.  The  content 
of  a  cask  is  usually  calculated  by  the  measurement  ot 
its  length,  and  the  diameter  of  its  middle  and  end.  lhe 
rule  which  is  generally  applied  is  as  follows  :  Multiply 
the  length  of  the  cask  by  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
bung  and  head  diameters, and  twice  the  middle  diameter, 
and  the  whole  product  of  these  numbers  by  *000472. 
For  instance,  suppose  the  gauge  ot  a  cask  whose  bung 
and  bead  diameters  are  respectively  32  and  24,  the 
middle  diameter  being  30*2,  and  the  length  of  the  cask 
being  40,  is  required.  Then  proceeding  according  to  the 
above  formula,  40  X  f(42>»X  (24)»X(2X 39*2)1. X' *000472 
—99*1  gallons,  the  answer  sought.  It  would  be  impos¬ 
sible,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  present  article,  to  A 
dilate  at  length  upon  the  subject  of  mensuration,  or 
.  i- ... :  .i.  4l.n  ...... .  I . .  until  nnm  nr#*hensi  Ve  DTCCIS 


Lefort’s  death,  became  his  master's  prime  favorite  and 
confidential  adviser.  The  Czar,  besides  creating  him 
prince  and  field-marshal,  appointed  him  regent  of  the 
empire  during  the  various  absences  of  the  former.  In 
1706,  At.  gained  the  victory  of  Kalish  over  the  Swedes, 
and  in  1709  greatly  contributed  to  the  decisive  battle 
of  Pultowa,  (7.  v.)  lie,  however,  through  his  excessive 
arrogance  and  cupidity,  tell  into  disgrace,  and  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death, only  preserving  his  life  by  the  payment 
of  a  heavy  fine.  Alter  the  accession  of  Catharine  1  ,  At. 
regained  his  influence  at  court,  and,  till  her  death,  acted 
as  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  empire.  Nevertheless,  utter 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Peter  II.,  he  was 
overthrown  and  banished  to  Siberia.  1).  1729. 

At.,  Alexander  Sergevitch,  Prince,  great-grandson  of  the 
foregoing,  was  b.  in  1789.  Entering  the  imperial  service 
in  1805,  ho  became  attached  to  the  Russian  embassy  at 
Vienna,  and,  subsequently,  iu  the  campaigns  of  1812-15, 
served  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  1 , 
attaining,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  general's  rank.  Under 
Nicholas  he  acted  as  ambassador-extraordinary  in  Persia. 
Negotiations  for  the  legalization  of  a  claim  to  a  portion 
of  the  Shah’s  dominions  which  the  Czar  had  usurped, 
were  abruptly  broken  off.  and  Al.'s  arrest  attempted. 
Escaping,  At.  then  commenced  hostilities,  took  Anapa 
in  1828,  and  undertook  the  siege  of  Varna,  where  he  was 
severely  wounded,  which  prevented  him  from  further 
participation  in  active  service.  After  this,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  governor-general  of  Finland,  admiral  of  the 
Russian  navy,  and  minister  of  marine,  in  which  capacity 
he  successfully  devoted  himself  to  the  creation  of  u 
navy  for  the  Baltic.  In  1853,  being  appointed  ambas 
sudor  to  Turkey,  his  arrogant  demands  of  that  power 
brought  about  the  Crimean  war,  during  which,  while 
in  command  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  he  was  utterly 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma  (Sept-.,  1854),  by  the 
French  and  English  allied  army,  and  again  at  Inker- 
mann,  in  the  Nov.  following.  He  distinguished  himself, 
however,  by  bisable  defence  of  Sebastopol,  (7.  r.)  Upon 
the  death  of  Nicholas,  and  the  succession  of  Alexander 
II.,  At.  was  relieved  of  all  his  commands;  he  being  the 
recognized  head  of  the  so-called  Muscovite. ,  or  old  Rus¬ 
sian  party,  which  advocated  a  line  of  policy  inimical  to 
the  liberal  measures  intended  by  the  Czar.  D.  1869. 

Heil'tllA,  n.  [Atintha,  the  daughter  of  Cocytus,  is  fa¬ 
bled  to  have  been  changed  into  one  of  these  plants.] 
(Bot.)  Miut. 


Fig.  1763.  —  the  peppermint. 
{Mentha  Piperita.) 


even  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  comprehensive  precis 
of  the  matter  embraced  under  this  designation. 
IHeai'Iah  «•  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mens ,  mentis;  Sansk.  mdti, 
the  mind.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  mind;  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  mind;  performed  in  the  mind;  intellectual, 
ideal ;  as,  the  mental  faculties,  mental  operations,  mental 
arithmetic,  Ac.  . .  ,  _  , 

Men  till,  a.  [From  Lat  mentum.  the  chin.]  Belonging 
or  having  reference  to  the  chin;  as,  the  mental  region. 
Men  tally,  adv.  Intellectually;  in  the  mind;  in  idea; 

in  thought  or  meditation.  .  ,lrA<r 

Mentcliikoir.  Mcnzikoir.  or  Monschlkoff, 
(men'thi-kof,)  the  immeol  ft  Russian  family  ot  which  the 
following  were  the  most  distinguished  mem  hers: 
il.,  Alkxanuer  Danilovitch,  I’rixce.  B.  in  Moscow.  1«7-., 
was  the  son  of  poor  parents,  anil  alter  being  nought  up 
without  education,  was  apprenticed  to  a  pastry-cook. 
Having  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of  betort, 
the  favorite  of  Peter  the  Great.  M.  entered  the  Czar’s 

service,  and  gained  his  favor  by  discovering  a  conspiracy 

brewing  among  his  guards.  Having  been  placed  in  the 
army.  M.  served  in  the  campaign  of  Azuff, 

Peter  in  his  travels  to  Holland  and  England,  and  alter 


genus  of  plants, 
order  Lam  i - 
acete.  They  are 
mostly  peren¬ 
nial  plants, 
growing  in  wet 
soils.  Several 
species  are  used 
in  medicine, and 
as  sweet  herbs 
for  fluv  o  r  i  n  g, 

Ac.  Three  are 
officinal,  as  At. 
virtdis,  Spear¬ 
mint;  At.  Piper¬ 
ita ,  P  e  p  p  e  r- 
mint;  and  At. 
pulegium ,  Pen¬ 
nyroyal, — all  of 
which  possess 
stimulant  and 
car  in  inative 
properties.  At. 

(  anadensis , 

Horse-mint ;  At. 
aquatica ,  Book- 
mint  ;  and  M. 
arvensis ,  Corn- 
mint,  or  Field- 
mint,  are  also 
familiar  species, 
the  latter  plant 

smelling  like  decayed  cheese.  . 

Meii'tliene.  n.  ( Chem .)  A  liquid  hydrocarbon  obtained 
bv  distilling  the  crystal lizahle  portion  of  peppermint 
oil,  or  peppermint  camphor ,  with  anhydrous  phosphoric 
acid.  Its  formula  is  CjoHig. 

Mention  It 'u  rul,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  mental 
culture  ;  aiding  the  resources  of  the  mind. 

Mention,  (men'shon,)  n.  (Fr  :  Lat.  mentio,  from  mem- 
ini,  to  remember,  to  be  mindful  ot.)  A  calling  to  mind  ; 
a  putting  in  mind  ;  a  hint ;  a  suggestion;  a  brief  notice 
or  remark  expressed  in  words  or  writing;-  employed 
particularly  in  the  expression  to  make  mention  of, . 

“  Make  mention  of  me  unto  Pharaoh."  —  Gen.  x.  7, 14. 

— r.  a.  [Fr.  mentvmner.)  To  call  to  the  mind  of;  to  speak  ; 
to  name;  to  utter,  as  a  brief  remark;  to  state,  as  a 
particular  fact,  or  to  express  it  in  w'riting. 

Men' tin  liable,  a.  That  can  or  may  be  mentioned. 

Mento'11.  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Alpes-Maritimes,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  12  in.  N.E  ot  Nice,  in  a  nook  sur¬ 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  mountains.  The  town  pre¬ 
senting  in  its  architectural  aspect,  nothing  remarkable, 
has  long  been  made  famous  among  tourists  for  the 
picturesque  beauty  <>f  its  location,  embowered,  as  it  is, 

among  lemon  and  orange  groves. 

further  increased,  of  late  years,  from  its  climate  Max¬ 
ing  been  found  to  l>e  highly  efficacious. to  pulmonaiy 
invalids  ;  it  has,  accordingly,  become  quite  a  haunt  tor 
valetudinarians.  Near  it  are  celebrated  bone  caves,  111 
one  of  which  was  discovered,  in  1870,  a  fossil  human 
skeleton,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  paleolithic  age. 
Pup.  10,000. 
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Men'tor,  the  fabulous  friend  of  Ulysses,  who  confided 
to  him  the  education  of  his  son,  while  he  was  absent  at 
the  siege  of  Troy.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  wisdom, 
and,  according  to  the  Greek  tradition,  Minerva  took  his 
shape,  iu  order  to  bring  up  the  son  of  Ulysses.  This 
last  view  has  been  adopted  by  Fenelon  in  bis  Ttltmaque. 

Men  tor,  n.  [See  above.]  A  wise  uud  true  counsellor, 
monitor,  or  adviser. 

Men'tor,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Bremer  co.,  about  20 
N.E.  of  Waverly. 

Men'tor,  in  Ohio ,  n  post-township  of  Lake  co. ;  pop. 
about  2,400. 

Men'tor,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  village  of  Sheboygan  co. 

Mento'rinl,  a.  Containing  advice  or  counsel ;  convey¬ 
ing  admonition. 

Men'tiun,  n.  [Lat.]  (Anat.)  The  chin. 

( Zoiil .)  The  anterior  part  of  the  gula  of  insects,  im¬ 
mediately  adjoining  the  labium. 

Mentz,  a  city  of  Germany.  See  Mayence. 

Mentz,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Cayuga  co. ;  pop. 
about  2,232. 

Meiltze'lia,n.  [In  honor  of  C.  Mentzel,  a  German  phy¬ 
sician]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Loasaceee.  They 
are  branching  herbs  with  alternate  leaves.  At.  Lindleyi, 
the  Golden  Bartonia,  is  a  handsome  annual,  native  of 
California,  distinguished  by  its  large  golden -yellow 
flowers,  with  innumerable  thread-like,  yellow  stamens. 

Menu'.  ( Hindoo  Myth.)  A  deity,  the  supposed  son  of 
Brahma,  and  the  first  created  man  ;  he  is  also  regarded 
as  a  legislator,  and  the  author  of  a  code  of  laws  and  mo¬ 
rality  written  in  verse  in  the  Sanskrit  language,  lhe 
Hindoos  ascribe  the  laws  of  Menu  to  the  remotest  age; 
and  many  of  the  most  learned  Europeans  are  of  opir  ion 
that  of  all  known  works  there  is  none  which  cm  ries 
with  it  more  convincing  proofs  ot  high  antiquity  and 
perfect  integrity.  The  Institutes  ot  Menu  embrace  all 
that  relates  to  human  life:  the  history  of  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  man  ;  the  nature  of  God  and  spirits; 
and  ft  complete  system  of  morals,  government,  and  re¬ 
ligion.  The  most  striking  features  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  are  the  rigor  and  purity  of  their  morals. 
Many  of  their  maxims  have  all  the  sublimity  of  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  Christianity  ;  to  which,  in  fact,  they  bear  a  close 
resemblance,  not  only  in  the  style  of  thought,  but  ol 
expression. 

Moii'u,  n.  [Fr.]  The  carte ,  or  bill  of  fare,  for  a  dinner  or 
banquet. 

Menu ri 'il fO,  n. pi.  ( Zoiil .)  See  Lyre-bird. 

Meny  ant  lies,  (men-e-an'thea,)  n.  [Or.  men ,  a  month  ; 
anthos ,  a  flower,  in  allusion  to  t lie  duration  ot  the 
flowers.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Gentianacese. 
At.  trifoliata  is  known  commonly  by  the  names  Buck- 
bean, Bog-bean,  or  Marsh-trefoil.  The  leaves  and  rhizome 
are  tonic  and  astringent,  and,  in  large  doses,  cathartic 
and  emetic.  In  some  parts  of  Germany  it  is  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  hops  in  beer. 

Menzalcli,  ( men-za'le ,)  an  extensive  lagoon  of  Lower 
Egypt,  extending  along  the  coast  to  the  E.  of  the  l>aini- 
etta  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  is  60  m.  in  length,  and  25 
in  breadth,  and  is  separated  from  the  Mediterranean  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  land,  through  which,  however,  there  are 
3  openings.  An  extensive  and  thriving  fishery  is  car¬ 
ried  on. 

Monzie'sa,  n.  [After  Atenzirs*  companion  of  Vancou¬ 
ver  ]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Ericacete.  They 
are  low,  heath-like,  shrubby  plants,  with  evergreen 
leaves.  At.  taxi  folia,  the  Mountain-heath  is  a  small 
shrub  found  on  the  summit  of  the  White  Mountains, 
resembling  a  heath  in  drooping,  purple  flowers,  and 
some  of  the  fir-tribe  in  its  leaves. 

Mephitic,  Mephitical,  ( mefit'ik ,)  a.  [Fr.  me- 
phitique.  from  Lat.  mephitis.]  Poisonous;  pestilential; 
malarious ;  foul ;  possessing  odors  or  properties  inju¬ 
rious  to  life;  as.  mephitic  exhalations. 

Meplli'tis.  (Myth.)  A  Latin  goddess  or  sibyl  who 
was  invoked  by  the  Romans  as  their  protectress  against 
noxious  vapors. 

_ n.  {Zoiil.)  The  Skunks,  a  genus  of  carnivora.  See 

Skunk.  „  ,  . 

Meplli'tis,  Mcph'itism,  n.  Foul,  noisome,  or  of¬ 
fensive  exhalations  from  putrefying  substances,  gar¬ 
bage,  filth,  Ac. ;  malaria. 

Mep'pel,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  prov.  of  Prenthe, 
on  the  Havel  ter,  25  m.  S.W.  of  Asseii.  Manuf.  Linens, 
sail-cloth,  and  coarse  woollen  fabrics  It  lias  also  a  great 
trade  in  cattle,  and  farm  produce.  Pop.  7,000. 
Meaiian'i^o,  or  Mikwan'ago.  in  I  Pi  scon. -m.  a  village 
and  township  of  Waukesha  co.,  abt.  25  m.  W .  ol  Mil¬ 
waukee;  pop.  of  township  abt.  1,373. 

Mcq  lliliez,  ( ntai'ke-nailh ),  a  city  of  Morocco.  <0  m.  E. 
of  Sallee,  and  235  in.  N.N  E  of  Morocco,  in  Lat.  33  56 
N.,  Lon.  5°  SO’  \V.  It  is  situated  in  ft  beautiful  and  well- 
watered  valley,  mid  is  surrounded  by  walls.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  public  building  is  the  imperial  palace,  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  quadrangular  edifice.  I  tip.  estimated  at  ICO, 000. 
Mention,  (nieh-hwan',)  in  WUconmn,  a  village  ami 
township  of  Ozaukee  co..  abt.  10  in.  N.  of  Milwaukee, 

non.  of  township  abt.  0,368. 

Mer.  ( muir.)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Loire-et-Cher,  11 
in  N.E-  of  Biota;  pop.  4,300. 

|,1  ser.  two  contiguous  summits  of  the  Hima¬ 
layas  in  the  N.  of  the  Punjab,  between  the  Indue  and  the 
Futlej  rivers  ;  Lat.  34°  N.,  Lon.  76°  10'  E.  Mer  is  gener¬ 
ally  white  with  snow,  and  the  other  uniformly  black 
and  bare. 

JHer’cniitile,  a.  [Fr. ;  It.  mercantile ,  mercntantile , 
from  Lat.  Mercator,  mercatus ,  to  trade,  to  traffic.  See 
M  akkbt.J  Pertaining  or  relating  to  merchandise,  com¬ 
merce,  or  trade  ;  carrying  on  commerce  ;  trading  :  com¬ 
mercial  ;  as,  mercantile  interests. 

IHereap'lan,  a.  (Chem.)  A  name  given  to  a  charac- 
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terlsllc  series  of  compounds  derived  from  the  alcohols 
by  the  substitution  of  sulphur  for  oxygen,  of  which 
ethyiic  mercaptan  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

Ethylic  alcohol.  Ethyiic  mercaptan. 

C4H6HO.  C4H5S.US. 

Ethyiic  mercaptan  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  mobile 
fluid,  with  an  intensely  alliaceous  smell,  boiling  at  90°,' 
and  freezing  at — 8°.  It  is  very  inflammable,  burning 
with  a  blue  flame;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but 
readily  so  in  ether  and  alcohol.  It  forms  compounds  with 
the  metals,  corresponding  closely  to  the  hydrosulphates. 

Mereap  tine,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  formed  of 
mercaptan  and  a  metallic  oxide. 

Merca'tor,  Gerakd,  a  m  ithematiciun  and  geographer, 
B.  in  Flanders,  1512,  distinguished  especially  for  the 
method  of  laying  down  charts  and  maps  which  goes  by 
his  name.  This  plan,  useful  in  navigation,  presents  the 
surface  of  the  earth  projected  on  a  plane,  so  that  all  the 
meridiaus  and  parallels  are  straight  lines.  I).  1594. —See 
Map. 

Merced,  or  Mercede,  (mer-sad',)  in  California ,  a 
central  co. ;  area,  abt.  1750  sq.  m.  Rivers.  J^an  Joaquin, 
Merced,  and  Mariposa  rivers,  besides  many  smaller 
streams.  Surface ,  mostly  mountainous,  the  Coast  Range 
forming  the  S.W.  border;  soil,  along  the  rivers  lertile. 
Cap.  Snelling.  Pop.  abt.  1,141. 

Merced'  Falls,  in  California ,  a  post-village  of  Mer¬ 
ced  co..  aid.  6m.  E.  of  Snell  jug. 

Merced  Kiver,  in  California ,  rises  on  the  S.W.  slope1 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  Tuolumne  co.,  and  flowing 
S  W.  enters  the  San  Joaquin  River  from  Merced  co. 

Mer'cenarily,  adv.  In  asordidor  mercenary  manner. 

Mer  cenariiiess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  mer- 
ce  mry  or  venal. 

Mer  cenary,  a.  [Lat.  mercenarius,  from  fierce.1?,  hire, 
wages,  salary,  reward,  from  mereo,  to  deserve,  to  merit, 
to  earn.]  That  works  or  acts  for  the  sake  of  payment, 
reward,  or  gain  ;  hired  ;  purchased  for  money  ;  hireling  ; 
venal. —  Hence,  in  a  bad  sense,  actuated  by  tbe  hope  of 
reward;  moved  by  the  love  of  money;  greedy  of  gain; 
mean;  sordid;  selfish;  contracted  from  motives  of  gain. 

*-n.  One  who  works  or  acts  for  the  sake  of  reward  or  gain  ; ' 
hence,  specifically,  a  soldier  that  is  hired  into  foreign  j 
service;  a  hireling. 

Mercer.  ( mer'ser ,)  n.  [Fr.  mercier ,  from  Lat.  merr, 
rnercis ,  goods,  wares,  merchandise.  SeeM\RKET.J  A 
dealer  in  silks  and  woollen  cloths. 

Me  r'cer,  in  Illinois,  a  N.W.  co.,  adjoining  Iowa;  ar°a, 
abt  506  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi  River,  Edward’s  and 
Pope’s  creeks.  Surface*  mostly  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Aledo.  Pop.  abt.  26,000. 

Mercer,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Adams  co. ;  pop.  70. 

Mercer,  in  Kentucky,  an  K.  central  co. ;  area ,  abt.  300 
sq  m.  Rivers.  Kentucky,  Dick’s,  and  Salt  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Harrodsburg.  Pop. 
abt.  15.000. 

Mercer,  in  Maine ,  a  post-township  of  Somerset  co.  ; 
pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Mercer,  in  Missouri,  a  N.  co..  adjoining  Iowa;  area ,  abt. 
500  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Weldon  River,  and  Crooked  and  East 
Forks  of  Grand  River,  besid  *s  some  less  important 
streams.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Princeton.  Pop.  abt.  11,000. 

— A  post-vill.  of  Mercer  co.,  abt.  100  m.  N.E.  of  St.  Joseph. 

Mer  cer,  in  New  Jersey,  a  central  co.,  adjoining  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  area,  abt.  370  sq.m.  Rivers.  Delaware  and 
Millstone  rivers,  and  Stony  and  Assumpsiuk  creeks. 
Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Tren¬ 
ton  (also  the  seat  of  State  government).  Pop.  abt.  65,000. 

Mercer,  in  Ohio,  a  W.  co.,  adjoining  Indiana;  area, 
abt  46S  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Wabash  and  St.  Mary’s  rivers, 
besides  several  smaller  streams.  Surface,  mostly  level;! 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Oelina.  Pop.  abt.  25,000. 

—  A  post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  abt.  9  in.  N.  of  Celina. 

Mercer,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  W.  by  N.  co.,  adjoining 
Ohio;  area,  abt. 775  sq  m.  Rivers.  Shenango  River,  and 
French,  Neshannock,  Sandy,  and  Pymatuning  creeks. 
Surfac *,  undulating  or  hilly;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min. 
Limestone  and  iron.  Cap.  Mercer.  Pop  abt  65,000. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Butler  co.,  abt.  20  in.  N.  by 
W.  of  Butler. 

— A  post-borough,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  abt.  60  m.  N.  by 
W.  of  Pittsburg. 

Mercer,  in  IF.  Virginia ,  a  S.K  co.,  adjoining  Virginia; 
area,  abt.  440  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Kanawha  ami  Blue  Stone 
rivers,  besides  several  smaller  streams.  Surf  tee,  much 
diversified,  and  in  the  S.K.  and  N.W.  mountainous;  soil, 
moderately  fertile.  Cap.  Frincetou.  Pop.  abt.  7,500. 

Mer'cersimrjf .  in  Prnn<ylva>iia ,  a  post-borough  of 
Franklin  co..  abt.  62  in.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg:  pop. abt.  1,000. 

Mer'cersliip,  n.  The  business  of  a  mercer. 

Mer'cervil le,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Gallia  co., 
abt.  45  m.  E.  of  Portsmouth. 

Mer  cery,  n.  [Fr.  mercerie]  The  goods  or  commodi¬ 
ties  in  which  a  mercer  deals  ;  the  trade  of  mercers. 

Mer'cYiantl  ise.  n.  [Kr.  marchandise ,  from  marctiand, 
a  merchant.]  Trade:  traffic;  commerce. — Goods,  wares, 
or  commodities  of  a  merchant,  the  objects  of  commerce; 
whatever  is  usually  bought  or  sold  in  trailing  operations. 

— 1>.  n.  To  trade;  to  carry  on  commercial  operations. 

Mer'chant,  n.  [Fr.  marchand .  from  Lat  mercatar, 
from  mercor, ,  mercutu*,  to  trade,  to  traffic,  from  inerx. 
See  Market.]  One  who  traffics  or  carries  on  trade  with 
foreign  countries,  or  who  exports  or  imports  goods  and 
sells  them  by  wholesale;  any  trader,  or  one  who  deals  in 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods  on  a  large  scale. 

— a.  Related  to,  or  having  connection  with,  trade  or  com¬ 
merce;  as,  a  merchant- ship,  merchant  seamen,  the  mer¬ 
chant  service,  Ac. 

Merchant-bar ,  certain  sizes  of  wrought  iron  and  steel 
bars. 


Merchant  service,  the  mercantile  marine  belonging  to 
a  country. 

Merchant  tailor,  a  tailor  who  deals  in  materials  for 
the  garments  made  by  him. 

Mer'clian  table,  a.  That  maybe  bought  and  sold; 
marketable;  fit  for  market;  such  as  is  usually  sold  iu 
market,  or  such  as  will  bring  the  ordinary  price. 

Mer'ebant  Law,  n.  [Lat.  lex  merca/oris]  (Law.)  In 
a  general  sense,  the  body  of  usages  and  customs  which, 
among  civilized  countries,  regulate  matters  relating  to 
commerce.  In  this  general  sense  of  the  term,  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  very  indefinite,  for  different  countries  have  differ¬ 
ent  customs,  and  the  mercantile  usages  common  to  all 
of  them,  are  few  in  number.  In  this  country,  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  that  system  of  laws  which  applies  to  mercantile 
contracts,  and  is  based  upon  the  custom  of  merchants. 
The  law  merchant  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  early 
English  statutes  as  a  well-knowu  system,  and  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  law.  The  principal  subjects  embraced 
within  it  are  the  laws  of  shipping,  including  that  of  ma¬ 
rine  insurance;  the  law  of  negotiable  bills  of  exchange 
and  promissory  notes;  and  the  law  of  sales; — all  of 
which  are  treated  specially  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

Mer'clian tnian,  n. ;  pi.  Merchantmen.  A  ship  or 
vessel  employed  in  the  transportation  of  goods ;  a  trad¬ 
ing-vessel,  as  distinguished  from  a  ship-of-war. 

Mer'clian  try,  n.  The  collective  body  of  merchants 
belonging  to  a  country. 

Mer'eliantville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of 
Camden  co.,  about  4  111.  E.  of  Camden. 

Mercia,  (mer'she-a,)  one  of  the  old  kingdoms  of  tbe 
Saxon  heptarchy,  comprising  the  modern  counties  of 
England  between  tbe  Thames  on  the  S..  Yorkshire  and 
Lancaster  on  the  N.,  Wales  on  the  W., and  the  kingdoms 
of  E.  Anglia  and  Essex  011  the  E.  Its  cap.  was  Leicester. 

Merciful,  a.  Full  of  mercy;  having  or  exercising 
mercy;  disposed  to  pity  offenders;  unwilling  to  punish 
for  injuries. 

"  Be  merciful,  0  Lord,  unto  thy  people."  —  Dent.  xxi.  18. 

— Compassionate;  tender;  mild:  kind:  unwilling  to  give 
or  inflict  pain ;  not  cruel ;  as,  a  mercif  ul  man. 

Mer'cifully,  adv.  In  a  merciful  manner;  pityingly; 
compassionately ;  tenderly  ;  mildly. 

Mercifulness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  merciful ; 
tenderness  toward  offenders  ;  willingness  to  forbear  pun¬ 
ishment;  readiness  to  spare  or  forgive. 

Mer'eiless,  a.  Destitute  of  mercy;  unfeeling;  piti¬ 
less;  hard-hearted ;  cruel. 

"  So  mean,  so  merciless  a  tyrant  to  obey.'*  — Dry  den. 

— Severe:  not  sparing;  relentless,  as  a  storm  or  tempest. 

Mer'cilessly,  adv.  In  a  manner  void  of  mercy;  piti¬ 
lessly;  cruelly. 

Mer'cilessness,  n.  Quality  of  being  merciless;  lack 
of  pity  or  mercy. 

Mercu  rial,  a.  [Lat.  mercurialis.’]  Formed  tinder 
the  influence  of  the  fabled  deity  Mercury;  —  hence,  full 
of  fire,  spirit,  or  vigor;  alert;  active:  sprightly;  lively; 
as,  a  mercurial  temperament.  —  Having  reference  to 
Mercury  as  the  god  of  trade;  —  hence,  money-making ; 
acquisitive  of  gain  ;  subtle.  —  Pertaining,  or  relating  to, 
or  containing  quicksilver;  consisting  of,  or  comprising 
mercury;  as,  mercurial  ointment,  mercurial  medicines 
or  treatment. 

— n.  {Med.)  A  medicinal  preparation  containing  mercury. 

( French  Customs.)  The  first  Wednesday  alter  the 
great  vacation  of  the  parliaments,  under  the  old  French 
regime.  O11  that  day  they  met  to  discuss  grievances 
and  deficiencies,  and  to  reprimand  members  for  miscon¬ 
duct.  Hence,  an  harangue  of  reproof  is  popularly  termed 
in  French  a  m^rcuriale. 

Mercu'rialist,  n.  One  under  the  influence  of  t lie  god 
Mercury,  or  resembling  him  in  many-sided  character. 

(Med.)  A  medical  practitioner  accustomed  to  pre¬ 
scribe  the  use  of  mercury  in  excess. 

Mercu'rialize,  v.  a.  (Med.)  To  impregnate  or  affect 
with  mercury. 

(Fine  Arts.)  Among  photographers,  to  treat  with 
mercury,  as  a  picture. 

Mercu'rially,  adv.  In  a  mercurial  or  lively  manner; 
with  sprightliness  or  activity. 

Mercurifica'tion,n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  mixing  anything 
with  quicksilver. 

(Metal)  Act  or  process  of  extracting  the  mercury 
from  metallic  minerals  in  its  fluid  state. 

Moron  rify,  r.  a.  To  procure  mercury  from,  as  me¬ 
tallic  minerals. 

— To  mercurialize;  to  impregnate  or  mix  with  mercury. 

Mor'cury,  n.  [Lat.  Mercurius,  the  Roman  divinity  of 
common  e  and  gain,  from  merr,  rnercis,  goods,  wares. 
See  Mvrket.]  (Myth.)  A  Latin  god,  called  Hermes  by 
the  Greeks.  There  were  no  less  than  five  of  this  name, 
nrcordiug  to  Cicero  Some  add  a  sixth  :  but  to  the  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Main  the  actions  of  all  the  others  have 
been  pr  *l  ably  attributed.  Mercury  was  the  messenger 
of  the  go  Is,  and  Jupiter  in  particular  :  also,  the  patron  of 
travellers  and  shepherds.  He  conducted  the  souls  of  the 
dead  into  the  infernal  regions,  and  not  only  presided  over 
orators,  merchants,  and  declaimers,  hut  was  also  the 
god  of  thieves,  pickpockets,  and  all  dishonest  persons. 
His  name  is  derived  from  a  inercihus.  because  he  was 
the  god  of  merchandise  among  the  Romans.  On  the 
day  of  his  birth,  he  gave  proof  of  his  craftiness  in  steal¬ 
ing  away  the  oxen  of  Admetus,  which  Apollo  tended. 
He  gave  other  tokens  of  his  thievish  propensity.  I  y  tak¬ 
ing  the  quiver  and  arrows  of  Apollo:  and  he  increased 
his  fame  by  robbing  Neptune  of  bis  trident.  Venus  of 
her  girdle,  Mars  of  his  sword.  Jupiter  of  his  sceptre,  and 
Vulcan  of  many  of  his  mechanical  instruments  Jupiter 
then  took  him  as  bis  messenger,  interpreter,  and  cup¬ 
bearer.  He  delivered  Mars  from  the  long  confinement 


which  he  suffered  from  the  superior  power  of  the  Aloide*. 
He  purified  the  Danaides  of  the  murder  of  their  hus¬ 
bands  ;  he  tied  Ixion  to  his  wheel  in  the  infernal  re¬ 
gions;  he  destroyed  the  hundred-eyed  Argus;  he  sold 
Hercules  to  Omphale,  the  queen  of  Lydia ;  he  conducted 
Priam  to  the  tent  of  Achilles,  to  redeem  the  body  of  his 
son  Hector.  Mercury  had  many  surnames  and  epithets. 
His  amours  were  also  numerous.  His  worship  was  well 
established,  particularly  ill  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Italy. 
Some  of  his  statues  represent  him  (Fig.  465)  wearing  a 
round  cap  with  two  small  wings,  and  the  same  append¬ 
age  on  each  instep,  and  armed  with  a  winged  rod, 
wreathed  with  two  snakes,  called  the  caduceus. 

•A  news-boy;  a  messenger  ;  a  letter-carrier  ;  —  hence,  by 
implication,  a  newspaper. 

(Astron.)  The  planet  nearest  the  sun,  from  which  it 
Is  distant  about  36,470,000  miles,  or  somewhat  more 
than  a  third  of  the  earth’s  distance.  Its  mean  sidereal 
revolution  is  performed  in  87-96926  mean  solar  days. 
Mercury  being  an  inferior  planet,  always  appears  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sun.  and  is  very  seldom  visible  to 
tbe  nuked  eye.  During  the  interval  which  elapses  be¬ 
tween  the  disappearance  of  Mercury  in  the  evening,  and 
its  reappearance  in  the  morning,  a  beautiful  black  spot 
is  sometimes  observed  on  the  sun,  which  enters  at  tbe 
eastern  margin  of  the  disc,  passes  over  the  centre,  and 
then  vanishes.  This  spot  is  Mercury  passing  between 
the  sun  and  the  earth,  and  producing  a  veritable  partial 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  is  called  a  transit.  The  mean 
distance  of  Mercury  from  the  earth  is  about  29,500,000 
miles.  The  apparent  diameter  ot  Mercury  oscillates  be¬ 
tween  4  4"  and  12";  its  real  diameter  is  3,082  miles,  or 
a  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  diameter  of  the  earth. 


Fig.  1 1 64.  —  PHASES  OF  MERCURY. 

Mercury  is  the  densest  of  the  planets,  its  density  being 
1-234,  that  of  the  earth  being  taken  as  unity.  Tbe  light 
of  Mercury  is  bright  and  twinkling  ;  and  when  observed 
through  a  telescope  with  a  high  magnifying  power,  in 
the  evening,  regular  phases  may  be  observed.  When  it 
emerges  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  its  form  almost  re¬ 
sembles  a  complete  circle  ( Fig.  1764) ;  as  it  recedes  from 
the  sun,  the  western  part  preserves  its  circular  form, 
while  the  eastern  region  becomes  elliptical ;  gradually 
it  changes  its  form,  and  grows  more  hollow,  till  it  finally 
plunges  into  the  rays  of  the  sun,  resembling  a  very 
slender  crescent.  If  the  planet  is  observed  on  the  day 
when  it  emerges  in  the  morning  from  the  rays  of  the 
twilight,  and  on  the  following  days,  the  same  series  of 
phenomena  will  bo  perceived,  only  occurring  in  a  re¬ 
verse  order.  From  these  facts.it  is  affiimed  that  the 
planet  derives  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  its  light  from 
the8iin,and  that  it  revolves  round  that  body  in  a  curvi¬ 
linear  orbit. 

(Chan.)  One  of  the  seven  metals  known  to  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  is,  with  the  exception  of  bromine,  the  only 
element  fiuid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  iound  in 
nature  in  the  form  of  1  mnahar,  or  sulphide,  in  the  clay- 
slate  and  red  sandstone  underlying  the  coal measures. 
The  most  famous  cinnabar  mines  are  those  ol  Almaden 
in  Spain,  Idria,  in  Transylvania,  and  New  Almaden  in 
California.  It  is  also  found  in  large  quantities  in  China 
and  Japan,  and  at  Huancavelica  in  Peru.  The  extrac¬ 
tion  of  the  metal  from  the  ore  is  effected  in  two  ways  — 
either  by  simple  distillation,  after  having  first  burnt  off 
the  sulphur,  or  by  mixing  the  cinnabar  with  iron-filings 
or  lime,  in  which  case  the  sulphur  forms  a  fixed  sulphide 
with  the  iron  or  calcium,  and  the  metal  distils  over 
nearly  pure.  The  former  process  is  pursued  at  Alma- 
den  ;  but  great  waste  is  common,  owing  to  tbe  imperfect 
method  of  condensation  adopted.  Mercury  also  occurs 
native  as  an  uinalgan  with  gold  and  silver,  as  an  iodide, 
and  as  horn-mercury,  or  subchloride.  As  imported  into 
this  country,  it  is  nearly  pure.  The  presence  of  foreign 
metals  may  be  detected  by  shaking  up  a  few  drachms  in 
a  bottle, and  ullowing  it  to  remain  txposed  to  the  air  lor 
a  day  or  two.  Should  lead  or  any  other  metal  be  pres¬ 
ent,  it  may  be  detected  by  forming  a  film  of  oxide  i  n  the 
brilliant  surface  of  tbe  mercury.  Any  metallic  impurity 
may  be  removed  by  digesting  the  metal  in  cold  dilute 
nitric  acid  for  several  days.  The  economic  uses  of  mer¬ 
cury  are  numerous.  It  is  principally  employed  in  ex¬ 
tracting  gold  and  silver  from  quart/,  and  other  ma¬ 
trices  in  which  these  metals  occur.  It  forms  with  them 
an  amalgam  or  pu-ty  mass,  from  w  hich  it  may  be  sepa¬ 
rated  by  distillation.  The  great  increase  it  undergoes 
in  volume  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of 
water  renders  it  useful  for  thei monietric  purposes:  and 
its  great  specific  gravity  has  caused  its  employment  in 
barometers.  It  is  used  as  a  developing  agent  in  the 
daguerreotype.  The  chemist  uses  it,  instead  of  water, 
for  collecting  gases  which  would  b»*  absorbed  by  the 
latt'-r  fluid.  \\  itli  many  metals,  it  forms  a  pasty  mass, 
termed  an  amalgam.  This  property  is  taken  advantage 
of  in  the  extraction  of  gold  and  silver  horn  their  ma¬ 
trices,  as  stated  above ;  also,  in  the  manufacture  of  mir- 
rors  and  in  gilding.  An  amalgam  of  2  parts  of  zinc  and 
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four  parts  of  mercury  is  used  to  give  a  partial  metallic 
surface  to  the  rubbers  of  lrictional  electric  machines.  It 
Teadily  unites  with  zinc,  and  is  rubbed  on  the  plates  of 
that  metal  iu  voltaic  batteries  to  protect  them  from  the 
action  of  the  acids  in  which  they  are  immersed.  The 


to  400  of  water,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  122°  Fahr., 
until  the  whole  has  assumed  a  tine  red  color.  The  sul¬ 
phide  exists  also  in  a  black  form,  obtained  by  precipi¬ 
tating  a  salt  of  mercury  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
It  is  transformed  by  sublimating  into  the  red  variety 


amalgams  formed  with  other  metals  are  unimportant.  Mercil'rius,  n.  (Lot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Eu 


Mercury  freezes  iutoa  malleable  mass  at  — 40°,  and  boils 
ut  about  660°  Fahr.  It  was  supposed  at  one  time  to  be 
non-volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures;  but  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  lvarsten  prove  that  eveu  at  32°  the  volatiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  metal  is  perceptible.  When  pure,  it  is  not 
tarnished  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  does  not  decom¬ 
pose  water  at  any  temperature.  Heated  in  a  current  of 
air  to  700°  or  800°.  it  becomes  gradually  converted  into 
the  red  oxide.  Hydrochloric  acid  does  uot  act  upon  it, 
either  Hot  or  cold.  Sulphuric  acid  does  not  affect  it  in 
the  cold:  but  when  heated,  sulphurous  acid  gas  is 
formed,  which  passes  away,  leaving  the  subsnlphate  of 
the  metal  behind.  Strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  readily, 
nitrate  of  mercury  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  being 
formed.  In  combination  with  sulphur,  it  is  used  in  the 
arts  as  the  pigment  vermilion.  It  is  extensively  em¬ 
ployed  iu  medicine  as  a  cathartic  and  alterative.  By 
trituration  with  saccharine  or  oleaginous  substances,  it 
admits  of  being  minutely  divided,  ami  a  small  portion 
becomes  oxidized,  to  which  the  properties  of  mercurial 
ointment  appear  to  be  owing.  Equip.  100;  sp.gr.  at 
—  40°  F  13-39,  at  60°  F.  13*59;  symbol  Hg  (hydrar¬ 
gyrum. —  Poisoning  by  M.  See  Painters’  Colic. 

Chlorides  of  M.  Mercury  forms  two  chlorides,  —  the 
subchloride,  or  calomel,  HgoCI,  and  the  protochloride, 
HgCl.  or  corrosive  sublimate”  These  two  compounds  are 
often  mentioned  in  old  text-books  as  the  protochloride 
and  the  bichloride  of  mercury  respectively.  In  tact  the 
popular  name  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  bichloride  of 
mercury  Calomel  is  much  used  in  medicine,  and  is 
generally  prepared  by  triturating  13  parts  ot  the  ntetal 
with  17  of  the  chloride  until  no  metallic  globules  are 
visible.  The  mixture  is  then  sublimed,  and  the  calomel 
is  deposited  in  fibrous  masses.  The  chloride  or  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate  is  made  on  a  large  scale  by  mixing  two 
and  a  half  parts  of  sulphate  of  mercury  with  one  part 
of  common  salt,  and  subliming  in  glass  vessels.  Corro¬ 
sive  sublimate  is  soluble  in  16  parts  of  cold  water;  and 
in  three  of  hot  water  its  solution  decomposes,  and  calo¬ 
mel  is  deposited  if  exposed  to  the  light.  Ether  and  alco¬ 
hol  both  dissolve  it  freely.  It  is  an  exceedingly  power¬ 
ful  and  acrid  poison.  Its  antidote  is  white  of  egg, 
with  which  it  forms  an  insoluble  compound.  With 
oxygen  it  forms  three  oxychlorides.  It  is  used  in  dye¬ 
ing  and  calico-printing,  and  iu  photography;  also  iu 
medicine  in  certain  skin-diseases. 

Fu! initialing  M.  See  Fulminating  Mercurt. 

Iodides  of  M.  Mercury  forms  three  iodides,  — the 
green,  or  subiodide,  HgoL  formed  by  triturating  1-7 
parts  of  iodine  with  2U0  of  mercury;  the  protiodido, 
Hgl,  made  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  with  iodide  of  potassium,  and  an  unimportant 
intermediate  iodide.  The  prot iodide  (or  biuiodide,  as  it 
was  formerly  called)  illustrates,  very  curiously,  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  color  resulting  from  difference  ot  form.  Ihe 

precipitate,  when  first  formed,  is  salmon-color,  but 
gradually  passes  into  a  brilliant  scarlet.  It  fuses  at  400°, 
and  sublimes  in  yellow  rhombic  tables.  By  simply  rub¬ 
bing  the  yellow  salt,  or  even  by  touching  it  with  a 
point,  it  immediately  becomes  transformed  into  brilliant 
red  octohedra  with  a  square  base. 

Nitrates  of  M.  Mercury  forms  several  nitrates.  It 
will  be  only  necessary  to  mention  two.  The  subnitrate, 
HgoO  NOj,  is  prepared  by  acting  on  excess  of  mercury 
with  nitric  acid  in  the  cold.  It  forms  tine  colorless  crys¬ 
tals  with  two  equivalents  of  water.  If  dissolved  in 
water,  it  decomposes  into  the  basic  nitrate.  The  nitrate 
of  mercury,  HgO.NOj,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  mercury 
in  excess  of  nitric  acid  by  the  aid  of  heat.  It  may  l»e 
bbtained  iu  crystals  by  exposing  the  solution  in  nitric 
acid  to  a  freezing  mixture;  but  if  solution  iu  water  be 
attempted,  a  basic  nitrate  is  formed. 

Oxides  of  M.  Mercury  forms  two  oxides,  —  the  black, 
or  suboxide,  Hg20,  and  the  red,  or  oxide,  HgO,  both  of 
which  form  salts  with  acids.  The  suboxide,  though  a 
strong  base  when  in  combination,  is  very  unstable  w  hen 
isolated.  It  is  obtained  by  sublimating  finely-levigated 
calomel  with  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  and  washing 
the  black  precipitate  with  cold  water.  It  is  decomposed 
by  a  strong  light,  or  a  gentle  heat,  into  the  red  oxide 
and  trie  metal.  The  red  oxide  maybe  made  by  exposing 
metallic  mercury  to  a  current  of  air  at  70l)  ,  or  more 
readily  by  decomposing  the  nitrate  by  heat  It  is  thrown 
down  as  a  yellow  powder  when  potash  or  soda  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  The  precipitated 
oxide  does  not  differ  from  the  red  form,  but  appears  to 
be  a  merely  molecular  variation.  This  oxide,  when 
heated,  becomes  converted  into  the  metal  and  oxygen 
g;is  and  was  used  both  analytically  and  synthetically 
by  Lavoisier,  in  the  determination  of  the  composition 
of  atmospheric  air.  ,  - 

Sulphates  of  M.  There  are  several  sulphates  of  mer¬ 
cury  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  formed  »y 
decomposing  with  water  the  sulphate  of  the  protoxide, 
which  gives  rise  to  a  tribasic  insoluble  yellow  sulphate, 
known  as  turreth-  mineral.  , 

Sulphides  of  M.  They  are  two:  — the  snhsiilphlde 
H-.S.  anti  the  sulphide  IlgS.  The  first  is  formed  »«  » 
black  precipitate  when  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphide 
is  gradually  added  to  a  solution  of  a  subsalt  of  mercury. 
The  sulphide  exists  as  cinnabar  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 
It  is  made  artificially  as  vermilion,  by  nibbing  together 
300  partH  of  mercury  and  114  parts  of  sulphur  in  a  m  - 
ta  r  for  two  or  three  hours.  The  black  sulphide  obtained 
is  thrown  into  a  solution  of  75  parts  of  hydiate  of  potash 


PHORBIACEAS. 

Mer'cy,  n.  [Fr.  merci,  mercy,  also  thanks.  The  latter 
meaning  points  to  Lat.  merces.  mercedis ,  pay,  reward ;  the 
former  to  Lat .miseresco,  to  feel  pity,  to  have  compassion. 
The  distinction  is  preserved  in  Low  Lat.,  where  one  nte.r- 
cia  signifies  a  fine,  and  another,  pity,  pardon.  From  Lat. 
miser ,  wretched.  See  Miserable.]  Disposition  to  spare 
and  save;  willingness  to  pardon ;  that  benevolence, 
mildness,  or  tenderness  of  heart,  which  disposes  a  person 
to  overlook  injuries,  or  to  treat  an  ottender  better  than 
he  deserves ;  clemency ;  act  of  sparing,  or  the  forbearance 
of  a  violent  act  expected 

“  Earthly  power  doth  theu  show  likest  God's,  wheu  mercy  sea¬ 
sons  justice.''  —  Shake. 

— An  act  or  exercise  of  mercy  or  favor;  benevolence; 
mildness;  pity  or  compassion;  charity,  or  the  duties 
of  charity  and  benevolence ;  leniency. 

“  That  mercy  I  to  others  show. 

That  mercy  show  to  me."  —  Pope. 

To  be  at  the.  mercy  of  to  be  entirely  in  the  power  of; 
to  have  no  other  hope  or  safeguard  but  the  leuieucy  or 
compassion  of .—  To  cry  mercy,  to  ask  pardon;  to  beg 
excuse  for  one's  self. 

*•  I  cry  thee  mercy  with  all  my  heart,  for  suspecting  a  friar  of 
the  least  good  nature.’  —  Pry  den. 

( Eccl  Ilist.)  In  1218,  the  order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy 
was  established  by  James  I.  of  Aragon,  in  the  city  ot 
Barcelona,  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  Christian  cap¬ 
tives  in  the  power  of  the  Moors.  It  is  sometimes  called 
St.  Eulalia ,  from  the  name  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  church  in  that  city.  It  was  extended  to  ladies  in 
1261.  A  dispute  between  the  knights  and  priests  ot  the 
order  about  the  election  of  a  master,  decided  in  favor  of 
the  priests  by  Pope  John  XXL  or  XXII  (1316-334).  led  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  knights,  and  the  society  from 
that  time  has  been  composed  entirely  ot  priests.  —  A 
new  feminine  order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  but  known 
as  Sisters  of  Mercy,  was  founded  in  Dublin,  in  1827,  by 
Miss  Catharine  McAuley,  born  in  that  city,  in  1778,  of 
Catholic  parents,  but  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and 
who,  bred  as  a  Protestant,  embraced  the  Homan  Catholic 
faith  when  she  reached  the  age  of  discretion,  ami  devoted 
her  life  and  her  large  fortune  to  the  service  of  the  poor. 
This  pious  foundation,  of  which  Miss  McAuley  was  the 
first  superior,  was  opposed  by  Pope  Pius  ^  III.,  and  for- 
mallv  confirmed  by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  in  1841.  The 
rule  is  that  of  St.  Augustine,  with  several  modifications. 
The  sisters  take  a  vow  for  life,  and  bind  themselves  to 
poverty,  chastity,  obedience,  and  the  service  ot  t  he  poor, 
sick,  and  ignorant.  They  wear  a  black  robe  with  long 
loose  sleeves,  a  white  coif, and  a  white  or  black  veil.  Thei 
duty,  besides  other  charities,  is  the  visiting  ot  the  sick 
and  prisoners,  the  instruction  of  poor  girls,  the  protection 
of  virtuous  women  in  distress,  and,  when  their  means 
permit,  the  foundation  of  houses  of  mercy,  where  desti 
tute  girls  of  good  character  are  cared  for  until  employ¬ 
ment  can  be  found  for  them.  The  Sisters  ol  Mercy  have 
no  general  superior.  Each  nunnery  is  independent 
of  the  other,  and  subject  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
in  which  it  is  established.  The  first  community  in  the 
U.  States  was  established  in  Pittsburg  in  1843.  Since 
that  time  the  order  has  spread  rapidly  over  almost  all 
the  States  of  the  Union  and  various  parts  of  S  America. 
In  this  country  they  have  the  direction  of  several  orphan 
asylums  and  hospitals. 

Mer'cy-seat,  n  (Script.)  The  propitiatory ;  the  cov¬ 
ering  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 

Mer'din,  or  Mar'diu,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  at  the 
N.W.  extremity  of  the  pashalic  of  Bagdad,  50  in.  S.E. 
of  Diarbekr ;  Lat.  37°  19'  N.,  Lon.  4°  20'  E.  Munuf. 
Cotton  fabrics  and  Turkey-leather.  Pop.  11,000. 

Mere,  (sometimes,  but  inelegantly,  written  meer,)  a.  [It. 
mero;  gp .me.ro;  Lat.  mem*,  pure,  unmixed.  Etymol. 
unknown.]  Pure;  unmixed;  unadulterated;  whole; 
entire;  absolute. 

••  The  sorrows  of  this  world,  mere  and  unmixed."  —  Bp.  Taylor. 
— Sole ;  alone;  this  or  that  only:  such,  and  no  more; 
simple;  bare;  distinct  from  anything  else. 

“  A  mere,  lifeless,  violated  form."  —  Thomson. 

Mere,  n.  [A.S.  mere,  mare,  a  lake,  a  marsh ;  I>.  meer, 
a  lake;  Ger.  meer;  allied  to  Lat.  mare ,  tho  sea.  See 
Marine.]  A  pool;  a  lake;  a  large  pond;  a  marsh  sub¬ 
ject  to  inundations. 

“  The  Lady  of  the  Merc,  sole-sitting  by  the  shores  of  old  romance.* 

Wordsworth. 

.Mere,  n.  A  boundary;  a  land-mark.  (R.) 

Meredith,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  township  of  Belknap 
co.,  pop.  abt.  2,400.  -* 

Meredit  h,  in  New  York. a  post-village  and  township  of 
Dela  ware  co..  abt.  70  m.  W.by  S.  of  Albany;  pop.nbt.2,600. 
M<‘re<litli  Bridge,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  village  of 
Belknap  co.,  abt.  27  ni.  N.  by  E.  of  Concord. 
Meredith  Centre,  in  N  w  Hampshire .  a  post-village 
of  Belknap  co.,  abt.  25  in.  N.E.  by  E  of  Concord. 
Meredith  Village,  fn  New  Hampshire. a  post-village 
of  Belknap  co.,  al>t.  37  m.  N.  by  K.  of  Concord. 
Meredo'sia,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  ot  Morgan  co., 
abt.  55  in.  W.  of  Springfield. 

Mere  ly,  adv.  Only;  thus,  and  no  other  way:  for  this, 
and  no  other  purpose:  solely;  simply:  barely:  as.  I 
said  it  merely  to  annoy  him.  —  Purely;  unmixedly; 
wholly;  absolutely-  .  . 

Mere'steatl.  n.  [  Eng.  mere .  and  stead,  place.]  The  land 
comprised  within  the  boundaries  of  a  farm. 
Mere'-stone,  n.  A  boundary-stone;  a  land-mark.  (R.) 
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Meretricious,  (- trish'us ,)  a.  [Lat.  meretricins ,  from 
meretrix. ,  a  prostitute,  from  mereo,  to  earn  money.  See 
Merit.]  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  prostitutes ; 
such  as  is  practised  by  harlots;  as,  “ affected,  meretri¬ 
cious  arts.”  (Roscommon.)  —  Alluring  by  lalse  or  tinsel 
show,  worn  for  disguise;  having  a  gaudy  and  specious, 
but  deceitful  appearance;  tawdry;  showy;  pretentious; 
gewgaw;  as,  meretricious  ornaments. 

Meretriciously,  udr.  In  a  meretricious  manner; 
alter  the  style  of  prostitutes;  with  specious  but  deceit¬ 
ful  enticements.  # 

Meretri'ciousuess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
meretricious;  arts  or  conduct  of  a  courtesan  or  strumpet. 

Mergan  ser,  n.  [From  Lat.  mergus,  a  diver.]  ( Zool .) 
See  MeroUS. 

Merge,  (mfrj.)v.  a.  [Lat.  mergn ;  probably  from  mare, 
the  sea.  See  Marine.)  To  sink  in  the  sea  or  in  waler;  to 
immerse;  to  cause  to  be  swallowed  up;  to  immerge. 

•»  Whig  and  Tory  were  merged  aud  swallowed  up  iu  the  tran*- 
cendaui  duties  of  patriots."  —  be  Quincey. 

— r.  n.  To  be  sunk,  swallowed  up,  or  lost. 

Mer'ger,  n.  The  persou  who,  or  tiling  which,  merges 
or  swallows  up. 

(Law.)  A  swallowing  up  or  absorption  of  one  estate, 
contract,  Ac.,  in  another. 

Merglli,  (mer-ge’,)  a  seaport-town  of  Mergui,one  of  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces  ol  British  Burmah,on  an  island  in 
the  delta  of  the  Mergui  River;  Lat.  12°  12'  N.,  Lon.  98° 
23'  E.  It  is  3  in.  iu  circumference,  and  surrounded  by  a 
stockade.  The  harbor  is  secure  and  spacious.  Pop.  8.000. 
Mergui  A rcllipel'ago, a  group  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
lying  off  the  coast  of  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  aud  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait  froni^l5  to  30  in. 
broad;  Lat.  between  9°  and  13°  N.,  Lon.  97°  to  98°  E. 
The  islands  are  mountainous,  some  of  them  rising  to 
3.000  feet  above  the  sea.  Pop.  18,000. 

MergHl'lllS,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  birds,  family  Ah 
cidn,  distinguished  by  the  short  and  thick  bill,  slightly 
lobed  on  its  edges.  It  contains  the  Little  Auk,  8*ja- 
dove,  or  Dovekie.  M.  alle  of  the  N.  Atlantic,  6-7  inches 
long,  breast  and  upper  parts  brownish-black,  under 
parts  white. 

Mer'gus,  n.  (Zodl.)  A  genus  of  Swimming-birds,  fam. 
Anutidse.  distinguished  by  the  narrow,  slender  bill, 
longer  than  the  head,  and  conspicuously  serrated.  The 
Merganser,  or  Goosander.  M.  merganser,  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Arctic  regions,  breeding  very  far  north  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  migrating  southwards  in  winter;  in  severe 
seasons  occasionally  frequenting  the  lakes  and  rivers 
of  Britain,  but  leaving  that  country  early  in  the  spring. 
Their  food  consists  principally  of  fish,  which  they  take 
by  rapid  diving:  crustaceans,  mollusca,  and  insects  are 
also  devoured  by  them  :  but  they  seem  to  be  incapable 
of  digesting  vegetable  matter  of  any  kind.  The  male 
weighs  about  4  pounds,  and  measures  in  length  2  feet 
3  inches,  and  across  the  wings  3  feet  2  inches.  The  bill 
is  3  inches  long,  narrow,  and  finely  serrated,  the  tip 
being  armed  with  a  hooked  horny  tip;  both  mandibles 
are  black  on  the  upper  and  under  parts,  and  crimson 


Fig.  1765.  —  the  goosander, 

(Mergus  merganser.- 

on  the  sides;  the  head  is  large,  and  crowned  with  a 
great  quantity  of  long,  loose  feathers,  which,  when 
erected,  form  a  crest ;  these  feathers  are  of  a  glossy 
bottle-green  ;  the  cheeks  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are 
a  dull  black:  the  lower  part,  breast,  belly,  vent,  and 
inner  wing-coverts  of  a  fine  croani-color ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  hack,  and  the  lower  scapulars,  are  black  ;  t  he 
lower  part  of  the  hack  and  the  tail  are  ash-colored,  the 
latter  consisting  of  18  feathers.  The  legs  and  feet  are 
verv  deep  orange-color.  The  flesh  of  this  aquatic  bird 
is  accounted  milk  mid  fishy. -The  Red-breasted  Mer- 
M.  srrrutnr,  of  N  America  and  humpe.  's  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  conspicuous,  pointed,  occipital  crust, 
fler  iciirn.  n  [»'••  mer"*-  "  I’art'  and  k"rl‘nx' 

’  I  Hot  I  One  ciirpel  of  tile  fruit  of  an  umbelliferous  plant. 
'  '  1  Worcester. 

MorHIn.  (me-re'da),  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Estrenm- 
duia  on  the  Guadiana,  29  ill.  K.  of  Badajoz,  and  1.6 
N  K  «>f  Madrid.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  Roman  an- 
tionities  but  the  town  is  very  much  decayed.  Pop.  5.490. 
Meri.la  a  city  of  Yucatan,  iu  a  mountainous  region. 
‘  abt.  25  in.  inland  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  I.at.  20°  50' 
N  boil.  89°  40'  W.  It  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Indian  city  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  was  found¬ 
ed  in  1542.  Neither  its  trade  nor  manufactures  are  very 
extensive.  Pop.  25,000. 
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Me  r  id  a,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  85  m.  N.W.  of  Yarinas  ; 
pop.  5,000. 

Mer  iden,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  New  Haven  co.,  abt.  18  m.  N.E.  of  New  Haven  ;  pop. 
of  township  abt.  9,000. 

Meriden,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  La  Salle  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Meriden,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Steele  co.,  abt.  22  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Faribault ;  pop .  of 
township,  abt  4<»0. 

Meriden,  in  New  Hampshire, ,  a  post-village  of  Sullivan 
co.,  abt.  45  m.  W.N.W.  of  Concord. 

Meridian,  n.  [Fr.  mtridien  ;  Lat.  meridies,  mid-day.] 
(Astron.)  A  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere  passing 
through  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  also  the  zenith  and 
nadir,  crossing  the  equinoctial  at  right  angles,  and  divid¬ 
ing  the  sphere  into  two  equal  parts,  or  hemispheres, 
the  one  eastern  and  the  other  western. 

(Geog.)  A  great  circle  supposed  to  pass  through  the 
poles  of  the  earth,  and  any  given  place  whose  meridian  it 
is ;  and  it  lies  exactly  under,  or  in  the  plane  of  the  celestial 
meridian.  These  meridians  are  various,  and  change  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  longitude  of  places,  so  that  their  num¬ 
bers  may  be  said  to  be  infinite,  for  all  places  from  E. 
to  W  have  their  meridians.  The  first  meridian  is  that 
from  which  all  others  are  reckoned,  which,  being  totally 
arbitrary,  has  been  variously  chosen  by  different  geog¬ 
raphers;  but  most  nations  now  assume  the  meridian 
of  the  place  where  they  live,  or  the  capital  of  their 
country,  or  its  chief  observatory,  for  a  first  meridian, 
and  from  thence  reckon  the  longitude  of  places  E  and 
W.  Thus  the  Americans  reckon  from  the  meridian  of 
Washington,  and  very  commonly  from  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich;  the  French,  from  Paris;  the  Spanish,  from 
Madrid,  Ac.  In  this  work,  the  longitudes  are  measured 
from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

Meridian  of  a  globe,  is  the  brazen  circle  on  which  it 
turns,  and  by  which  it  is  supported.  This  is  divided 
into  360  equal  parts  called  degrees.  On  the  upper  semi¬ 
circle  of  the  brass  meridian  they  are  numbered  from  0 
to  90,  or  from  the  poles  toward  the  equator,  and  are 
used  in  the  elevation  of  the  poles. 

Meridian-line ,  an  arch,  or  part  of  the  meridian  of  the 
place  terminated  each  way  by  the  horizon.  The  exact 
determination  of  this  line  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  all  cases  relating  to  astronomy,  geography,  dialling, 
Ac.,  because  on  this  all  the  other  parts  have  their  de¬ 
pendence.  Without  knowing  the  meridian  line  of  a  I 
place,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  dial,  seta  clock, 
or  measure  degrees  on  the  earth’s  surface. 

Magnetic  meridian,  is  a  great  circle  passing  through 
the  magnetic  poles,  to  which  the  needle  of  the  mariner’s 
compass  conforms  itself. 

Meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  and  stars,  is  their  alti¬ 
tude  when  in  the  meridian  of  the  place  where  they  are 
observed.  Or  it  may  be  defined  as  an  arch  of  a  great 
circle  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  comprehended 
between  the  horizon  and  the  sun  or  star  then  in  the 
meridian  of  the  place. 

— a.  [Lat.  meridianus.)  Being  on  the  meridian,  or  at 
mid-day :  having  reference  to  noon.  —  Pertaining  to  the 
highest  point,  climax,  or  culmination;  as,  the  meridian 
of  one's  fortunes. 

Meridian,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Sutter  co., 
abt.  16  m.  W.  of  Yuba  city. 

Meridian,  in  Illinois ,  a  village  of  Mercer  co.,  abt.  125 
m.  N.N.W.  of  Springfield. 

Meridian,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Ingham  co. ; 
P'p.  abt.  l,40(f. 

Meridian,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Lauderdale 
co.,  abt.  96  m.  E.  of  Jackson. 

Meridian,  formerly  Cato  Four  Corners,  in  New  York, 
a  post-village  of  Cayuga  co.,  abt.  16  m  N.  of  Auburn. 

Meridian,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Bosque  co., 
abt.  120  in.  N.  of  Austin. 

Merid'ianville,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Madison 
co.,  abt.  8  in.  N.  of  Huntsville 

Meridional,  a.  [Fr.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
meridian.  —  Southern ;  southerly;  having  a  southern 
aspect ;  as,  the  meridional  hemisphere. 

Meridional  distance.  ( Naut .)  The  difference  of  the 
longitude  between  the  meridian  under  which  a  ship  is 
at  present,  and  any  other  she  was  under  before. 

Meridional'lly,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  in 
the  meridian. 

— Aspect  toward  the  south;  southing;  position  in  the 
south. 

Meridionally,  adv.  In  the  direction  of  the  meridian. 

••The  Jews  .  .  .  place  their  bed  from  north  to  south,  and  delight 
to  sleep  meridionally."  —  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Mer  i Is.  n.  See  Morris. 

Merimee.  Prosper,  (mer'e-mai,)  a  French  author  and 
senator,  b.  in  Paris.  1803,  was  educated  for  the  profession 
of  the  law;  but  after  the  revolution  of  1830.  he  ob¬ 
tained  high  employment  under  the  constitutional  govt. 
In  1831  he  was  appointed  to  an  inspectorship  of  the 
antiquities  of  France,  a  post  he  has  ever  since  retained. 
The  duties  of  his  office  caused  him  to  make  several 
archaeological  tours  throughout  France,  and  the  result 
was  the  publication  of  a  number  of  illustrated  works 
of  considerable  importance.  His  earliest  work.  Theatre 
de  Clara  GazuJ,  Comedienne  Espagnole,  professing  to  be 
a  translation,  was  published  in  1826,  under  an  assumed 
name,  for  the  sake  of  misleading  the  classical  critics. 
La  Guzla,  ou  Chnix  de,  Poesies  lllyriques,  recueillies  dans 
la  Dalmatie,  la  Bosnie,  etc.,  in  1827,  was  a  happy  mystifi¬ 
cation.  the  secret  of  which  was  first  divulged  by  Goethe. 
La  Jacquerie,  Scenes  Feodales,  and  La  Famille  Carvajal , 
in  1828,  and  1572.  Chrnnique  du  Regne  de  Charles  I  A’., 
in  1829,  are  historical  romances,  possessing  considerable 
interest  on  account  of  their  abundant  material  and  clear 


style  of  narration.  Among  his  other  works  of  fiction 
are  La  Double  Meprise,  an  admirable  picture  of  manners, 
published  in  1833,  and  Colomba ,  in  1840.  Among  the 
accounts  of  his  travels  are  Voyage  dans  TOuest  de  la 
France,  published  in  1837 ;  and  his  accounts  respecting 
Provence.  Corsica,  and  other  parts  of  France.  In  1844 
he  replaced  M.  Ch.  Nodier  in  the  French  Academy;  in 
1853  was  nominated  a  Senator,  and  was  promoted  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  1860. 

Meri  no  Sheep,  n.  See  Sheep. 

Merioift'eth,  a  marit.  co.  of  N.  Wales,  England,  border¬ 
ing  on  St.  George’s  Channel,  having  N.  the  cos.  of  Car¬ 
narvon  and  Denbigh,  E.  Montgomery,  S.  Cardigan  ;  area, 
602  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  generally  mountainous,  and 
abounds  in  romantic  scenery.  The  soil  is  poor  and 
suited  mostly  for  pasturage.  The  rivers  are  the  Dee, 
Dyfi,  Maw,  and  Disynwy.  The  lakes  are  Llyn  Tegid, 
and  Llyn  Tallyn.  Agriculture  is  very  backward,  the 
principal  dependence  of  the  farmer  being  in  cattle  and 
sheep.  Prod.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes.  Manuf. 
Unimportant.  Chief  towns.  Harlech,  Dolgelly,  and 
Bala.  Pop.  38,963. 

Merismat'ic,  a.  [Gr.  merismos ,  division,  from  mems , 
part.]  Occurring  by  partition  into  cells  or  segments: 
as,  merismatic  growth. 

Merit,  n.  [Fr.  m trite  ;  Lat.  meritum,  from  mereo, 
meritus,  to  merit,  to  deserve,  to  he  worthy  of.]  That 
which  one  deserves ;  meed  or  reward  earned ;  that  which 
is  deserved  or  merited,  whether  well  or  ill;  desert;  as, 
to  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  case.  —  Goodness,  virtue,  or 
excellence,  which  entitles  to  regard  or  compensation  ; 
worth  ;  value;  as,  the.  merits  of  a  book.  —  State,  quality, 
or  relation  of  deserving  well. 

“  Envy  will  merit  as  its  shade  pursue.”  —  Pope. 

— That  which  is  earned  or  merited;  reward  deserved. 

“  Those  laurel  groves,  the  merits  of  thy  youth." —  Prior. 

— v.  a.  [Lat.  merito,  to  earn,  from  mereo.)  To  deserve ; 
to  earn  by  active  service,  or  by  any  meritorious  and 
notable  performance ;  to  have  a  right  to  claim  reward 
or  compensation  in  money,  regard,  honor,  or  happiness; 
to  be  justly  entitled  to:  to  deserve,  in  an  ill  sense;  as, 
to  merit  esteem,  to  merit  obloquy.  —  To  reward.  (R.) 

— v.  n.  To  receive  desert  or  benefit;  to  gain  value  or  profit. 

Mer'itedly,  adv.  By  merit  or  desert. 

Mer'it- in  Oliver,  n.  One  who  depends  on  human  merit 
for  the  reward  of  salvation. 

Meritorious,  a.  [Fr.  meritnire;  Lat.  meritorius.] 
Having  merit  or  desert :  deserving  of  reward,  or  notice, 
regard,  honor,  or  happiness;  praiseworthy;  valuable; 
estimable. 

Meritoriously,  adv.  In  a  laudable  or  meritorious 
manner. 

Merito'riousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
meritorious  or  valuable,  or  of  deserving  reward  or 
suitable  return. 

Mer'itot,  n.  A  kind  of  play  indulged  in  by  children. 

Mer'i  wether,  in  Georgia ,  a  W.  co.  ;  area ,  abt.  500  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Flint  River,  White  Oak,  Red  Oak,  Beech, 
Cane,  and  Flat  Shoal  creeks.  Surface,  undulating; 
soil,  fertile.  Min.  Numerous  medicinal  springs  exist, 
and  some  gold  has  been  found.  Cap.  Greenville.  Pop. 
abt.  16,000. 

Merk,  n.  A  silver  coin  formerly  current  in  Scotland, 
equal  to  about  $3  and  22  cents. 

Mer  it  in,  n.  A  swab  used  in  cleaning  the  bore  of  a 
cannon. 

Mer'lang'iis,  n.  (Zool.)  A  gen.  of  fishes  of  the  Gadidsc 
or  Cod  family,  distinguished  by  3  dorsal  and  2  anal  fins, 
and  no  barbels  on  the  skin.  The  Pollack.  M.  purpureas , 
is  from  18  to  36  inches  long,  the  caudal  deeply  concave. 

Merle,  n.  [Fr  ;  Lat.  merula  ;  probably  contracted  from 
meravolans  —  merus,  sole,  single,  and  volu,  to  fly  J  An 
old  English  name  for  the  blackbird. 

Mer'lin,  Ambrose,  who  has  the  reputation  of  an  en¬ 
chanter  in  the  romance  of  chivalry,  was  a  British 
writer,  who  flourished  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  5th 
century.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  court  of  King 
Arthur.  The  work  attributed  to  him  is  a  book  of  pro¬ 
phecies,  which  have  been  illustrated  and  compared  with 
the  English  annals  by  T.  Hey  wood,  1641. 

Mer'lin,  n.  [From  Merlin,  Ambrose,  q.  r.]  A  necro¬ 
mancer;  a  wizard  ;  a  diviner. 

— [From.  Eng.  merit;  Fr.  emcrillon.)  {Zool.)  An  Euro¬ 
pean  falcon,  Falco  sesalon.  (Fig.  1766,)  and  the  smallest 
of  the  genus,  scarcely  exceeding  a  blackbird  in  size; 
but,  though  small,  not  iuferior  in  courage  to  any  of  its 
more  powerful  congeners.  It  flies  low,  and  with  great 
celerity.  Small  birds  are  its 
natural  prey;  and  in  the  palmy 
days  of  falconry  it  was  used  for 
taking  quail  and  partridges, 
which  it  would  strike  on  the 
head,  breast,  or  neck,  and  kill 
with  a  single  blow.  The  bill  is 
of  a  bluish  lead-color;  head  fer¬ 
ruginous,  streaked  with  black ; 
back  and  wings  of  a  dark  brown, 
tinged  with  bluish  ash -color, 
streaked  down  the  shafts  with 
black,  and  edged  with  ferrugin¬ 
ous  spots:  quill-feathers  dusky, 
marked  with  reddish  oval  spots; 
the  under  coverts  of  the  wings 
brown,  beautifully  marked  with 
round  white  spots:  the  tail  is  5 
inches  long,  crossed  witli  alternate  bars  of  dusky  reddish 
clay-color;  the  breast  and  belly  are  of  a  yellowish-white, 
with  oblong  brown  spots  pointing  downwards:  the  legs 
yellow.  It  breeds  in  woods  :  and  lays  from  4  to  6  white 
eggs,  motlled  at  the  end  with  brown: 
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{Zool.)  The  MerlaNgcs,  q.  V. 

.mUll! 


Fig.  1766.  —  merlin, 
( Falco  cesalun  ) 


Mer'i n. 

Merlon,  n. 

merle ;  Fr.  merlon.) 

( Fortif.)  The  solid 
part  of an  embattled 
parapet  (A  A,  see 
Fig.  1767),  which  is 
erected  between  two 
embrasures. 

Merlu'cius,  n. 

{Zool.)  The  Hake, 
a  gen.  of  fishes,  of 
the  Gadidte  or  Cod 
family.  Its  generic 
characters  are,  head  ^'9-  •  merlon. 

flattened;  body  elongated;  the  back  furnished  with  2 
dorsal  fins,  the  first  short  and  the  spcoikI  long;  one  anal 
fin,  and  no  barbule  at  the  chin.  The  American  Hake, 
or  Whiting,  M.  albidus,  is  from  12  to  36  inches  long, 
reddish-brown  above,  soiled  white  below. 

Mer'maifl,  n.  [Fr.  mer,  from  Lat.  mare,  Ben.  and  Eng. 
maid.)  A  sea-nymph  ;  a  supposed  marine  animal,  said 
to  resemble  a  woman  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
and  a  fish  in  the  lower  part. 

Mer  mail,  n. ;  pi.  Mermen.  A  sea-man  possessing  tli6 
body  of  a  fish  from  the  waist  downwards;  —  correlative 
to  mermuid. 

Mermenteau  River,  {mer-men-to' ,)  in  Louisiana , 
formed  by  the  union  of  several  small  branches  in  St. 
Landry  parish,  and  flowing  S  W.,  enters  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  on  the  Wr.  border,  Vermilion  parish. 

Mer'oeele,  n.  [Gr.  mems,  thigh,  and  kele,  tumor.] 
{Med.)  Hernia  of  the  thigh.  —  Dungltson. 

Mer'oe,  a  tract  of  S.  Nubia,  lying  between  the  Nile,  and 
its  tributary  the  Atbnra.  Ext.  400  m.  long,  and  200 
broad.  On  the  N.  of  this  tract  are  the  ruins  of  the  an¬ 
cient  city  of  Meroe,  25  in.  N.E.  of  Sliendy.  On  its  sit* 
is  a  modern  town  of  the  same  name. 

Me'rom.  the  most  northern  of  the  three  lakes  supplied 
by  the  river  Jordan  (Fig.  1281).  It  is  situated  in  the 
S.  part  of  a  valley  formed  by  the  two  branches  of  Mount 
Hermon.  The  lake  is  now  called  after  the  valley,  the  lake 
of  Huleli.  The  lake  proper  is  4  to  5  m.  long,  and  perhaps 
4  broad,  tapering  towards  the  S.  It  is  very  shallow,  and 
a  large  part  of  it  is  covered  with  aquatic  plants.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  water-fowrl  sport  on  its  surface,  and  its  waterr 
abound  in  fish  On  the  N.  lies  the  plain  of  the  lluleh, 
wdiich  is  a  dead  level  for  a  distance  of  6  m.  or  more.  Near 
the  upper  end  of  this,  the  three  streams  w  hich  form  the 
Jordan  unite.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  Jordan  above  the 
lake,  a  marsh  extends  lip  N.  as  far  as  the  junction  of 
these  streams,  or  even  farther;  while  on  the  E.  side 
the  land  is  tilled  almost  down  to  the  lake.  It  is  a  splen¬ 
did  plain,  and  extremely  fertile. 

Me'rom,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Sullivan  co.,  abt. 
33  m.  S  of  Terre- Haute. 

Mero'na,  in  Illinois ,  a  village  of  McHeury  co.,  abt.  50 
in.  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Mer'ope.  {Myth.)  One  of  the  Atlantides,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Silphus,  son  of  Soltis,  and  was,  like  her  sisters, 
changed  into  a  constellation  afterdeath.  —  See  Pleiades. 

Mero'pida*.  n.  pi.  {Zool.)  The  Bee-eaters,  a  family 
of  birds,  order  Jnsessores.  The  birds  of  this  family  have 
rather  long,  slightly  arched  beaks,  and  long  pointed 
wings  :  they  are  mostly  of  a  green  color ;  resemble  swal¬ 
lows  in  flight;  and,  like  them,  prey  on  insects,  but 
chiefly  on  bees,  wasps,  and  other  hyinenopterous  in¬ 
sects.  Their  skin  is  very  thick.  The  species  of  the 
genus  Mer  ops  are  numerous  in  Africa  and  Asia;  none 
are  known  in  America. 

Merorganiza'tion.  n.  [Gr.  mems,  part,  and  Eng. 

organization.)  A  partial  organization,  (r.) 

Me'ros,  Merus,  n.  [Gr.  meros,  part.]  {Arch.)  The 
plain  surface  betw  een  the  channels  ot  a  triglyph.  Weale. 

Merovte'iis.  king  of  France,  b.  about  411,  succeeded 
Clodius  in  448,  and  defeated  Attila  in  451.  He  is  said 
to  have  extended  the  hounds  of  his  kingdom  to  Treves, 
which  city  he  took  and  plundered,  lie  began  the  race 
of  French  kings,  called  Merovingian.  D.  457. 
Mer'ozene,n-  {Min.)  A  name  given  to  the  brilliant 
crystals  ot  brownish-green  Mica  {Bi"tite.),  from  Vesuvius. 

Mer'rell.  ill  Georgia,  a  village  ol  Greene  co.,  abt.  28  m. 
N.  of  Milledgeville. 

Mer  rick,  in  Nebraska,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  abt. 
750  sq.m.  Rivers.  Nebraska  or  Platte  River,  and  nu¬ 
merous  less  important  streams.  Surface,  generally 
level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Lone  Tree.  Pop.  abt.  109. 

Mer  rick  ville.  a  village  of  Grenville  co  ,  prov.  of  On¬ 
tario,  abt.  26  m.  E.  of  Perth.  Pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Mer  rily,  adv.  With  mirth,  frolic,  gayety,  or  laughter; 
jocundly  ;  jovially  ;  hilariously. 

Mer'rimac,  or  Merrimack,^  river  of  New’  England, 
rising  by  several  branches  in  the  N.  central  part  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  flowing  a  general  S.  by  E.  course 
into  Massachusetts,  it  turns  to  the  N.W.  in  Middlesex 
co.,  and  empties  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  Essex  co. 
It  furnishes  water-power  to  many  large  manufacturing 
towns,  as  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  Manchester.  Length, 
abt.  150  m. 

Merrimack,  in  Kansas,  a  village  of  Marshall  co.,  abt. 
20  m.  S.S.K.  of  Marysville. 

Merrimack,  in  Minnesota ,  a  village  of  Dakota  co.,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  abt.  10  m.  below  St.  Paul. 

Merrimack,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  S.  central  co. : 
area.  abt.  900  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Merrimack,  Contoocook, 
and  Suncook  rivers,  besides  many  smaller  streams  and 
several  lakes.  Surface,  much  diversified,  Kearsarge 
Mountain  and  the  Ragged  Mountains  rising  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  height.  Soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap  Concord 
(also  the  seat  of  the  State  govt.)  Pop.  in  1870,  42,151.’ 

— A  township  of  Hillsborough  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 
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IHor'riinaok,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Sank  co.,  abt.  28  m.  N.W.  of  Madison  ;  pop.  of 
township,  abt.  1,300. 

Mer'rimako,  Xer'ry-make,  n.  [Eng.  merry, 
and  make.]  A  merry-making:  a  merry-meeting:  a  jo¬ 
vial  or  convivial  festival;  mirth;  jocund  behavior;  hi¬ 
larity.  (R.) 

*•  When  he  saw  her  .  .  pass  the  bounds  of  modest  merritnake, 
Her  dalliance  he  despised."  —  Faerie  Qiicene. 

— v.  n.  To  make  merry  ;  to  carouse  ;  to  be  jovial. 

"  To  moil  all  day,  aua  merrimake  at  night."  —  Gay. 

Merriment,  n.  Mirth;  lively  gayety  :  noisy  sports; 
festivity  or  frolic  with  laughter;  glee;  jollity  ;  hilarity. 

Mer'riness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  merry; 
mirthful  disposition;  merriment;  gayety  with  uoise  or 
laughter. 

Mer'ritstown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Fayette  co.,  abt.  4  ill.  S  of  Brownsville. 

Mer'rittsville, avillage  of  Welland  co..  Upper  Canada, 
abt.  1 1  in.  S.  ot  St.  Catharine's. 

Merrit  tsvil  le,  in  .S’.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Greenville 
(list.,  abt.  13o  in.  N.W.  of  Columbia. 

Mer'ry,  a.  [A.S.  mirige.  my  rig ,  merry;  M.  L.  Ger. 
nuterr,  loud;  akin  to  lr .meireir,  merriment.  See  Mirth.] 
Brisk  ;  sprightly ;  vigorous ,  stirring  ;  lively  :  as,  •*  merry 
wind  and  weather.”  ( Spenser.)  —  Jocund;  jovial ;  noisily 
guy;  hilarious;  overflowing  with  good  spirits;  exhila¬ 
rated  to  laughter;  as,  a  merry  company. 

•* 1  had  rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry,  than  experience 
to  make  me  sad."  —  Shak*. 

— Cheerful ;  joyous  ;  not  sad  or  dismal.  —  Provocative  of 
mirth,  laughter,  or  mental  enjoyment ;  facetious;  comi¬ 
cal  ;  as,  a  merry  joke  or  conceit. 

To  make  merry,  to  junket ;  to  revel;  to  carouse;  to 
be  jovial ;  to  engage  in  frolic  or  high  jinks. 

— n.  A  sort  of  wild,  red  cherry. 

Mer  ry-andrew,  n.  [Said  to  be  from  Andrew  Borde, 
a  facetious  physician  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.]  A 
buffoon  :  a  zany  ;  one  whose  business  is  to  make  sport] 


the  tomb  and  mosque  of  Ali,  which  draws  numerous  Me'sial, a.  [From  Gr.  m^os.]  Middle;  medium  ;  central, 
pilgrims  towards  it.  Pop.  unknown.  )Me*illa,  ( mes-seeVya ,)  in  Ne.wMexico,  an  extreme  S.\>  . 

Mesd antes,  ( md-ddm n.  pi.  of  Madams,  q.  v. 


Me**ee him',  v.  impers.,  (imp.  meseemed.)  Methinks;  it 
seems  or  appears  to  me. 

••  Yet  there,  mceeem*,  I  hear  her  singing  loud."— Sidney. 

Mesembry a'ee.e. or  Ficoid'e.*, n.pl.  [Gr  mesemlma, 
midday,  anthos,  flowers,  —  alluding  to  the  flowers  ex¬ 
panding  at  midday.]  (Bo/.)  The  Ice  plant  or  Fig-mari¬ 
gold  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Picoidales. — 
Diag.  Numerous  conspicuous  petals,  and  several  con¬ 
solidated  carpels. — They  are  succulent  herbs  or  shrubs. 
Sepals  definite,  generally  more  or  less  united  to  the 
ovary;  stamens  peryginous ;  ovary  inferior  or  nearly 
superior;  styles  distinct :  placentas  axile,  free,  central, 
or  parietal ;  fruit  capsular  or  indehiscent;  seed  with  a 
curved  or  spiral  embryo  on  the  outside  of  mealy  albu¬ 
men.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  natives  exclusively 
of  warm  and  tropical  regions.  The  order  includes  5 
genera  and  375  species. 

Meaembryan'tliemiim,  n.  (Hot)  The  typical 
genus  of  the  order  Mrsembryuce.se.  M.  crystaliinum, 
the  Ice-plant,  is  so  called  from  its  surface  being  studded 
with  little  watery  vesicles  of  an  ice-like  appearance. 
Fig-marigold  is  a  name  commonly  applied  to  several 
species,  highly  prized  for  the  brilliant  beauty  of  their 
flowers.  Some  species  are  edible,  and  others  yield  large 
quantities  of  soda  when  burnt. 

Mesencephalon,  n.  [Gr.  mesos,  the  middle,  and 
egkephalos ,  brain.]  (A not.)  The  natural  primary  di¬ 
vision  of  the  brain,  which  is  usually  encompassed  by 
the  parietal  segment  of  the  cranium,  and  consists  of  the 
lobe  of  the  third  ventricle,  the  optic  lobes,  with  the  ap¬ 
pendages  called  the  conanum ,  hypophysis ,  and  in  fishes 
the  hypoaria. 

Mesenter  ic,  a.  [Fr.  mesenterique.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  mesentery;  as,  the  mesenteric  glands. 

Mesenteri'tis,  n.  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
mesentery. 


for  otiiers  ;  partiiuUrly  a  jester  who  attends  a  quack  Mesentery,  n.  [Gr.  mesrntrrinn  —  mesos,  middle '.and 
•  •  enter  on,  an  eutrail  or  intestine.]  (Anat.)  A  thick,  tat 


doctor  or  salimbanque. 

Mer  ry-make,  n.  and  r.  n  Same  as  Mf.rrim\ke ,q.  v. 

Mer  ry-making,  a.  Causing  mirth  or  merriment. 

Mer  ry-making,  Mer  ry-meeting,  n.  An  as¬ 
sembly  met  for  festivity  or  harmony  ;  a  junket;  a  revel ; 
a  feast. 

Mer'ry-thonffll*,  n.  The  forked  bone  of  a  fowls 
breast,  which  boys  and  girls  break  by  pulling  each  one 
side;  the  longer  part  broken  off  betokening  priority  of 
marriage. 

“  Let  him  not  he  breaking  merry  thoughts  under  the  table  with 
my  cousin."  —  Echard. 

Mer'seburg,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Saxony,  on 
the  Saale,  56  m.  S.E.  of  Magdeburg.  Manuf.  Woollen 
and  linen  cloth,  paper,  and  tobacco.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  beer.  Pop.  14,000. 

Mersey,  a  river  of  England,  rising  on  the  borders  of  the 
cos.  of  Chester,  Derby,  aud  York,  and  after  a  8.  W.  course 
of  60  m.,  in  which  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Goyt,  Ir- 
well,  Bollin,  Weaver,  and  other  tributaries,  it  empties 
into  the  Irish  Sea,  by  a  large  actuary  at  Liverpool.  It 
is  navigable  as  far  as  Manchester,  31  miles. 

Mcrsion,  (mer'shun,)  n.  [Lat.  mersio,]  Same  as  Im¬ 
mersion.  q.  v. 

Merten'sia,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Boraginace.se.  They  are  perennial  herbs,  with  stems 
an  l  leaves  usually  glabrous  and  pellucid-punctate ;  the 
radical  ones  many  -  veined  ;  caulis  sessile;  raceme 
terminal.  M.  Virginica,  the  Virginian  Lungwort,  is  a 
smooth,  erect,  and  elegant  plant,  found  from  New  \ork 
to  Georgia,  and  in  the  Western  States.  Flowers  in 
terminal  clusters;  corolla  blue,  fuuuel-form,  sitting 
upon  a  short,  5-toothed  calyx. 

Mcrlliyr  Tydvil,  ( ineyther-tid'vil ,)  a  town  of  South 
Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan,  on  the  Tuff,  19  miles  N.W.  of 
Cardiff,  and  140  N  W.  of  London.  It  derives  its  im¬ 
portance  from  the  rich  mines  of  coal,  iron,  and  lime¬ 
stone  of  the  vicinity.  Its  iron-works  are  on  a  vast 
scale,  employing  5,000  workmen,  and  producing  200,000 
tons  of  iron  annually.  The  exports  of  coal  are  consider¬ 
able.  Pop.  97,020. 

Mer  ton,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Steele  co. 

Mer  ton,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Waukesha  co.,  abt.  11  m.  N.N.W.  of  Waukesha;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  2,500. 

Mertz/town,  in  Pennsylvania ,a  post-village  of  Berks 
co.,  abt.  74  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

M e r u  li '<!«<*,  U.  (Zobl.)  See  Turdid.e. 

Me  rlin,  n.  (Arch.)  Same  as  Meros.  q.  v. 

Mer'ville,  or  Mcr'grliem,  a  town  of  France,  dept. 
N»rd,  on  the  Lys,  IS  in.  W.  of  Lille.  Manuf.  Cottons, 
velvets,  and  table-cloths.  Pop.  6,000. 

Merycof  Iie'rimn,  n.  [Gr.  merukizo,  to  chew  the 
cud,  and  therion,  a  beast.]  (Pal.)  A  geuus  of  extinct 
fossil  mammals  allied  to  the  camel. 

lleHiira'ic,  Mesera'ic,  a.  [Fr.  mtsaraique,  from 
Gr.  fitseraion,  mesentery.]  Mesenteric;  pertaining  or 
having  reference  to  the  mesentery;  as,  the  mesaraic 
glands.  ,  ,  „  ,  .  - 

Meselied',  a  city  of  Persia,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Khorassan,  455  in.  N.E  of  Teheran;  Lat.  36°  17'  40"  N., 
Lon.  59°  35'  E.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  is  in¬ 
closed  l»y  strong  walls.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  very 
splendid  mausoleum,  containing  the  ashes  of  Inian  Reza, 
and  of  the  caliph  Haroun-al  Raschid.  Manuf.  Velvets 
of  the  finest  quality,  and  fur  pelisses,  gword-hladcs.  gold- 
work,  and  articles  of  jewelry.  It  lias  a  considerable 
trade  with  Bokhara,  Balkh,  Candahar,  Yezd.and  Herat. 
Pop.  estimated  at  100,000. 

Meselied'  A'li,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  30  m.  from 
the  ruins  of  Babylon.  The  most  conspicuous  object  is 


membrane  (Fig.  597),  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  intes¬ 
tines.  Its  substance  is  composed  of  membranes,  lat, 
vessels  of  all  kinds,  and  a  number  of  glands.  In  the 
upper  part,  it  is  connected  with  the  three  superior  ver¬ 
tebrae  of  the  loins;  and  in  the  lower  with  the  intestines, 
and  particularly  with  the  jejunum  and  ileum ,  to  which 
it  also  gives  their  outer  coat.  The  uses  of  the  M.  are 
to  suspend,  connect  together,  and  retain  in  their  due 
place  all  the  intestines,  and  to  sustain  the  sail 
ami  lncteal  vessels  of  the  intestines. 

(Med.)  The  glands  of  the  M.,  100  to  150  in  number, 
exert  an  organizing  action  on  the  contents  of  the  lac  te¬ 
als,  the  chyle  being  more  abundant  in  fibrin  and  in 
corpuscles  after  it  has  passed  through  them.  Hence,  it 
is  obvious  that  disease  of  these  glands  must  always  seri¬ 
ously  affect  the  process  of  assimilation.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  affection  of  these  organs  is  their  scrofulous  or 
tubercular  degeneration,  which  gives  rise  to  the  disease, 
known  as  tabes  mesenterica ,  a  disease  most  common  in 
childhood,  but  confined  to  no  period  of  life.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  associated  with,  and  often 
marked  by,  other  results  of  the  tubercular  or  scrofu¬ 
lous  diathesis,  such  as  pulmonary  consumption,  tuber¬ 
cular  peritonitis,  scrofulous  disease  of  the  spine,  rickets, 
&c. ;  hut  sometimes  the  mesenteric  glands  seem  almost 
exclusively  affected,  in  which  case  the  disease  becomes 
sufficiently  distinct  to  allow  of  easy  detection.  The 
leading  symptoms  are  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  occa¬ 
sional  fever  (especially  towards  evening),  loss  of  color 
and  flesh,  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  (consti¬ 
pation  or  diarrhoea,  and  occasional  vomiting),  a  steady 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  navel  (increased  by  pressure); 
but  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  symptom  is  tume¬ 
faction  and  hardness  of  the  abdomen,  with  general 
emaciation.  The  enlarged  glands  can  sometimes  he 
detected  l»y  a  careful  examination  with  the  hand,  espe¬ 
cially  in  advanced  cases.  The  progress  ot  the  disease  is 
generally  slow;  but  at  length  hectic  fever  sets  in,  the 
emaciation  becomes  extreme,  dropsical  eff  usion  appears, 
and  the  patient  dies  exhausted,  it  not  cut  off  by  the 
access  of  some  acute  inflammation.— -The  treatment 
mainly  consists  in  the  administration  ot  cod-liver  oil,  or, 
if  the  stomach  is  too  irritable  to  bear  that  medicine,  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  combined  with  some  bitter  infusion, 
the  bowels  being  at  the  same  time  carefully  attended 
to.  The  application  of  stimulating  liniments,  or  of 
iodiue  ointment  to  the  abdomen,  is  often  of  great  ser¬ 
vice.  When  the  disease  has  advanced  to  a  considerable 
extent,  remedies  are  ot  little  use,  except  to  palliate 
some  of  the  more  urgent  symptoms.  — Independently 
of  the  disease  that  has  just  been  noticed,  inflammation 
of  these  glands  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  when  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  is  ulcerated, 
»«  for  instance,  in  typhoid  or  enteric  lever. 


Mesern'ic,  a.  Same  as  Mesaraic,  q.v.  ^ 
Mes'faittl,  n.  [Fr.  met,  for  inis,  wrong,  and  Eng.  faith.] 
Erroneous  belief ;  misapplied  faith ;  heterodoxy.  (R.) 
Mesll,  n.  [A.  S.  msescre,  a  spot,  blot;  Ger.  masche.,  a 
stitch  in  netting,  a  mesh  ;  Lat.  m acula,  a  mesh  or  hole 
in  a  net.  See  Maculate.]  The  opening  space  or  inter¬ 
stice  between  the  threads  of  a  net:  network.  — The 
grains  forming  the  refuse  of  the  mash-tub  after  biew- 
ing;  brewer's  wash. 

—v.  a.  To  catch  in  a  net;  to  enmesh  :  to  insnare. 
Meshan'non,  in  Penna.,  a  post-village  of  Centre  co. 
Meshop'eil,  or  Meshop'pkn,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  small 
creek  flowing  into  the  N.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River,  in  Wyoming  co.  .  .  ,  ™ 

—  A  post-township  of  Wyoming  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.M 
Meshy,  a.  Formed  like  net- work;  reticulated. 
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co.,  adjoining  Mexico  on  the  S.,  and  Arizona  Territory 
on  the  W. ;  area,  abt.  12,000  sq.  ni.  Rivers.  Kio  Grande, 
Rio  San  Domingo,  Rio  de  los  Minibres.  Surface,  diver¬ 
sified.  and  in  the  W.  part  mountainous;  soil,  in  some 
parts  fertile.  Min.  Copper.  Cap.  Manilla.  Pjp.  abt  4,000. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Kio  Grunde, 
abt.  12  m.  S.  of  Donna  Aha. 

Mes  lin.  n.  See  Maslin. 

Mes  mer.  Friedrich  Anton,  aGerman  physician,  author 
of  the  famous  system  of  animal  magnetism,  commonly 
called  Mesmerism,  was  B.  in  1734,  at  Merseburg,  in  Sua- 
bia.  He  first  made  his  doctrines  known  to  the  world 
in  1766,  by  a  work  on  planetary  influence,  published  at 
Vienna,  in  which  he  contended  that  the  heavenly  bodies 
diffuse  through  the  universe  a  subtile  fluid,  which  acts 
on  the  nervous  system  of  animated  beings.  He  quitted 
Vienna  for  Paris  in  1778,  and  soon  acquired  a  prodigious 
popularity  by  bis  marvellous  cures,  ami  received  large 
sums  of  money  subscribed  by  his  admirers.  It  must  be 
supposed  that  his  determination  was  to  rise  by  his  dis¬ 
covery,  and  to  establish  himself  in  a  position  which  he 
might  be  able  to  retain  as  the  master  of  a  school  de¬ 
voted  to  the  new  art ;  and  to  effect  this  he  allowed  it  to 
be  understood  that  there  was  an  esoteric  doctrine  of 
animal  magnetism,  with  which  even  his  most  ardent 
disciples,  Bergasse  and  Deslon,  were  not  acquainted.  In 
the  same  spirit,  ami  partly,  we  must  add,  to  produce  a 
crisis  favorable  to  his  own  action  upon  a  great  number 
of  persons  together,  M.  established  the  baquet,  a  kind 
of  magnetic  battery,  around  which  his  patients  assem¬ 
bled;  and  when  tlie  crisis  took  place  (manifested  in  a 
great  variety  of  startling  effects),  the  arch-magician  ap¬ 
peared,  to  moderate  and  direct  the  action  ih  each  case. 
The  scenes  at  these  re-unions  drew  the  attention  of  the 
French  government  to  J/.'s  proceet lings,  and  in  1784  a 
commission  of  savans  was  appointed,  with  instructions 
to  examine  the  means  employed  by  M..  and  the  results 
obtained.  The  members  of  this  com  mission  consisted  of 
four  physicians,  one  of  whom  was  Dr.  Guillotin,  and  five 
members  of  the  Academy  —  Franklin,  Leroi,  Bailly,  De 
Bory,  and  Lavoisier.  The  result  of  their  inquiry  was 
announced  in  a  report  drawn  up  by  Bailly,  and  is  well 
known  to  have  been  unfavorable  not  only  to  the  truth 
of  animal  magnetism,  but  to  its  morality.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  t  hat,  in  the  time  of  M  ,  public  opinion  was 
influenced  widely  and  deeply  by  the  philosophy  of  the 
encyclopedists,  and  any  explanation  that  involved  the 
recognition  of  spiritual  laws  would  be  received  as  em¬ 
pirical.  Though  M.  and  his  disciples  endeavored  to  keep 
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some  time  under  a  feigned  name.  M.  passed  the  remain¬ 
der  of  Lis  life  in  comparative  obscurity,  and  d.  in  his 
native  place,  1815.  —  M.  did  not  know  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  result  of  animal  magnetism— somnambulism,  which 
was  first  brought  before  the  public  by  the  Marquis  de 
Puysegur  in  1785. 

Mesmeree',  n.  A  person  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
mesmerism;  —  correlative  to  mesmerist. 

Mesmer  ic,  Mesmer'ical,  a.  [Fr.  mesmtriqus.]  Re¬ 
lating  or  pertaining  to  mesmerism ;  in  subjection  to 
mesmeric  influence. 

Mesmerism,  (mezfmer-izm,)  n.  [From  Mesmer,  q.  t\] 
A  term  generally  applied  to  the  phenomena  of  animal 
magnetism.  M.,  in  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge, 
cannot  be  called  a  science,  since  we  know  hut  something 
of  its  effects,  and  nothing  of  its  causes.  To  deny  any 
longer  the  existence  ot  M.,  in  presence  of  so  many  facts 
beyond  the  powers  of  humanity,  as  attested  by  a  score  of 
men  of  the  highest  character,  is  impossible;  to  give  an 
account  of  it  is  equally  impossible.  M ,  electricity,  and, 
we  dare  say,  spiritualism,  are  the  sciences  of  the  future, 
or  perhaps,  indeed,  one  science  containing  and  annihilat¬ 
ing  all  other  sciences.  When  man  shall  he  fully  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  these  amazing  phenomena  of  our  age.  he 
will  also  know  the  principle  of  life;  and  then,  having 
ascended  the  last  grade  of  perfection,  he  will  he  ready 
for  another  life  in  a  superior  world.  It  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  trace  the  history  of  M  in  antiquity,  to  specu¬ 
late  ou  the  mysterious  power  of  man  over  man  ;  and  to 
quote  some  of  the  best  authenticated  examples  of  a 
soul,  intelligence,  or  whatsoever  it  may  he,  acting  freely 
during  the  somnolence  of  the  body.  But  the  nature  of 
this  work  does  not  admit  of  speculation  We  must,  there¬ 
fore,  reduce  ourselves  here  to  the  definition  of  M.  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  formula  generally  admitted, and  to  a  rapid 
description  of  the  means  by  which  M.  is  usually  pro¬ 
duced.  M.  may  be  defined  as  a  power  which  a  stronger 
is  supposed  to  be  able  to  exert  over  a  weaker  person,  or 
a  healthv  over  a  diseased  ;  whereby,  through  a  mere  ex¬ 
ertion  of  the  will  in  some  cases,  but  more  generally  by 

this  means  accompanied  by  stroking  with  the  hands,  the 
former  throws  the  latter  into  a  state  ot  sleep.  During 
this  state,  certain  peculiar  sensations  are  experienced, 
which  arise  from  nervous  excitement,  and  may  have 
d  effects  upon  the  health  of  the  patient.  The  method 


uncal.  1  tiougll  Ji.  aim  ms  uiscipies  emieavureu  aerp 
heir  ground,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  many  soci- 
ties  of  magnetizers,  the  discoverer  found  it  necessary 
o  quit  France,  and  coming  to  England,  resided  there 


by  which  M.  is  generally  performed  is  as  follows:  The 
patient  is  placed  in  a  sitting  posture,  in  a  convenient 
elbow-chair  or  couch.  The  mesmerizer,  seated  on  a 
chair  a  little  more  elevated.and  at  the  distance  of  about 
afoot  from  the  patient,  collects  himself  for  some  mo¬ 
ments,  dmiug  which  he  takes  the  thumbs  of  the  patient 
between  his  two  fingers,  so  that  the  interior  parts  of  the 
thumbs  are  in  contact  with  one  another,  lie  fixes  his 
eyes  upon  the  eyes  «»f  the  patient,  and  remains  in  this 
position  till  he’ feels  that  an  equal  degree  of  heat  is 
established  between  the  thumbs  of  both  parties.  With¬ 
drawing  his  hands,  he  then  places  them  on  the  shoulder, 
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where  he  allows  them  to  remain  for  about  a  minute,  and 
then  conducts  them  slowly,  with  a  very  slight  friction, 
along  the  arms  to  the  extremities  of  the  fingers.  This 
operation  is  called  a  pass,  and  is  repeated  five  or  six 
times.  Passes  are  then  made  over  the  rest  of  the  body, 
ending  finally  with  several  transverse  passes  before  the 
face  and  breast,  at  the  distance  of  from  3  to  4  inches, 
the  hands  being  approximated  to  each  other  and  then 
separated  abruptly.  There  are  many  variations  of  the 
mesmeric  process,  but  the  result,  when  there  is  no  ob¬ 
stacle  or  derangiug  cause,  is  that  the  patient  falls  in¬ 
voluntarily  into  a  kind  of  trance,  the  progressive  sensa¬ 
tions  of  which  have  been  thus  classified  by  Kluge,  a 
German  philosopher:  —  The  first  degree,  called  waking, 
presents  no  remarkable  phenomena.  The  intellect  and 
the  senses  still  retain  tlmir  usual  powers  and  suscepti¬ 
bilities.  In  the  second  degree,  called  half-deep ,  or  the 
imperfect  crisis ,  most  of  the  senses  still  remain  in  a  state 
of  activity,  that  of  vision  only  being  impaired,  the  eye 
withdrawing  itself  gradually  from  the  power  of  the  will. 
In  the  third  degree,  called  the  magnetic  or  mesmeric 
sleep ,  the  senses  refuse  to  perform  their  respective  func¬ 
tions,  and  the  patient  is  unconscious.  In  the  fourth  de¬ 
gree,  called  simple  somnambulism ,  or  the  perfect  crisis , 
the  patient  is  said  to  “wake,  as  it  were,  within  himself, 
and  his  consciousness  returns.”  He  is  in  a  state  which 
cannot  be  called  sleeping  or  waking,  but  which  appears 
to  he  something  between  the  two.  In  the  fifth  degree, 
called  lucid itg  or  lucid  vision,  the  patient  is  placed  in 
what  is  called  the  state  of  Self -intuition.  Ill  France,  this 
state  is  called  clairvoyance ;  in  Germany,  hellsehen. 
When  in  this  state,  he  is  said  to  have  a  clear  knowledge 
of  his  own  internal  mental  and  bodily  state,  is  enabled 
to  calculate  with  accuracy  the  phenomena  of  disease 
which  will  naturally  and  inevitably  occur,  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  are  their  most  appropriate  and  effectual 
remedies.  In  the  sixth  degree,  called  universal  lucidity, 
the  lucid  vision  possessed  in  the  former  degree  extends 
to  all  objects,  near  and  at  a  distance,  in  space  and  time. 
Many  persons,  however,  who  practise  M.,  are  skeptical 
with  regard  to  the  existence  of  the  two  last  degrees, 
although  such  cases  are  recorded  by  the  best  author¬ 
ities  on  the  subject.  The  dispassionate  investigation  of 
M.  has  been  shunned  by  men  of  science,  on  account  of 
the  imposture  of  some  and  the  credulity  of  others  of  its 
professors.  M.  Reichenbach,  a  distinguished  German 
chemist,  gave  a  more  scientific  aspect  to  the  phenomena 
of  animal  magnetism,  by  stating  that  he  had  discovered 
a  new  force  in  nature,  called  the  Od  force,  or  Odyle.  He 
regarded  this  as  a  peculiar  force  in  nature,  the  presence 
of  which  could  only  he  detected  by  persons  of  a  highly 
susceptible  nature.  As,  however,  his  conclusions  were 
arrived  at  principally  through  the  medium  of  others, 
and  those  in  a  morbid  state,  his  theory  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  rejected.  Electro-biology  is  only  another  form 
which  the  public  exhibition  of  animal  magnetism  has 
assumed.  Sleep  is  produced  by  making  persons  gaze 
for  a  certain  length  of  time  on  a  piece  of  money  which 
is  placed  in  the  hand.  In  susceptible  individuals,  this 
produces  a  kind  of  cataleptic  sleep,  in  which  they  ex¬ 
hibit  all  the  phenomena  of  the  mesmeric  state. 

Mes'nierist,  n.  A  professor  or  practitioner  of  mes¬ 
merism;  a  believer  in  mesmerism;  a mesmerizer. 

Mesmeriza'tion,  n.  Act  or  process  of  mesmerizing. 

Mesmerize,  v.  a.  To  place  into  a  state  of  mesmeric 
coma,  or  suspension  of  the  physical  powers. 

Mes  merizer,  n.  A  mesmerist. 

Mesne,  [mien,)  a.  [Norm.  Fr.,  middle.]  {Law.)  Mid¬ 
dle  ;  intermediate. —  Mesne  process  is  defined  by  Whar¬ 
ton  as  “all  those  writs  which  intervene  in  the  progress 
of  a  suit  or  action  between  its  beginning  and  end,  as 
contradistinguished  from  primary  and  final  process.”  — 
Mesne  profits  are  the  profits  that  a  man  receives  between 
disseisin  and  recovery  of  land.  —  In  England,  the  word 
mesne  is  also  a  dignity:  those  persons  who  hold  lord- 
ships  or  manors  of  so  me  superior,  and  grant  the  same  to 
some  inferior  persons,  are  called  mesne,  lords. 

Mon  oblast,  n.  [Gr.  mesas,  middle,  and  blastes ,  bud.] 
(Physiol.)  The  so-called  nucleus  of  cells. — Agassiz. 

Mes'ocarp,  n.  [Gr.  mesos,  and  karpos,  fruit  ]  (Bot.) 
That  part  of  a  pericarp  which  lies  between  the  epicarp 
and  endocarp. 

Mesocolon,  n.  [Gr.  mesokolon.]  { Anat .)  That  part 
of  the  mesentery,  which,  having  reached  the  extremity 
of  the  ileum,  contracts  and  changes  its  name;  or  the 
portion  of  the  mesentery  to  which  the  colon  is  attached. 
The  mesentery  and  the  mesocolon  are  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all  the  productions  or  the  peritoneum. 

Mosoji'Rs't  ric,  a.  [From  Gr.  mesos,  and  gasteo ,  belly.] 
(Anat.)  Applied  to  the  membrane  by  which  the  stom¬ 
ach  is  attached  to  the  abdomen. 

Mes'olite,  to.  [Gr.  mesos,  and  lithos,  stone.]  {Min.)  A 
lime  and  soda  Mesotype. 

Mes'olobe,  n.  [Gr.  mesos,  and  lobos,  lobe.]  (Anat ) 
The  corpus  callosum,  a  white,  medullary  band,  perceived 
on  separating  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  which 
it  connects  with  each  other. — Dunglison. 

Mesolog'aritlim,  n.  [Gr.  me*'*,  and  Eng.  logarithm.] 
[Math.)  A  logarithm  of  the  co-sine. 

Meso|>lll<e'liin.  n.  [Gr.  mesos,  and  pldoios.  bark  or 
rind. J  (Bot.)  The  cellular  layer  of  bark  overlying  the 
liber,  and  underlying  the  epiphloeum,  t.  e.  the  layer  im¬ 
mediately  beneath  the  epidermis. 

Mesophy  ITum.  n.  [Gr.  mesos,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf.] 
(Hot.)  The  parenchymatous  tissue  forming  the  fleshy 
part  of  a  leaf  between  theupperand  lower  integuments. 

Mesopota  mia.  ( Anc .  Geog.)  A  country  of  Western 
Asia,  situate  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  It 
was  called,  iu  the  Old  Testament,  Aram  Naharaim,  or 
“Syria  between  the  two  waters,”  and  Padan  Araui,». e. 
“Syria  of  the  Plain.”  It  is  first  mentioned  as  tbecoun- 
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try  where  Nalior  and  his  family  settled  (Gen.  xxiv.  10), 
and  whs  inhabited  (b.  c.  12U0--1100)  by  a  number  of 
petty  tribes.  It  passed  successively  under  the  sway  of 
the  Babylonians,  the  Modes,  and  the  Persians.  Atter 
the  battle  of  Issus,  in  Nov.,  333  B  c.,  it  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  Macedonians.  The  Romans  obtained  pos¬ 
session  of  M.  in  165.  Jovian  surrendered  it  to  the  Per¬ 
sians  in  363.  The  Carmathians  (q.  v.)  overrau  it  in  902, 
and  the  Turks  conquered  it  between  1514-16.  It  is  now 
comprised  in  the  pashalics  of  Bagdad  and  Diarbekr. 

Mesopota  mia,  iu  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Trumbull 
co.;  pop.  abt.  1.200. 

Mesopterygr'ious,  a.  ( [ZoOl .)  An  epithet  sometimes 
applied  to  such  fishes  as  have  only  one  back -fin,  which 
issituated  in  the  middle  of  the  back. 

Mes'osperm,  n.  [Gr.  mesos,  and  sperma,  a  seed.] 
(Bot.)  The  secundine.  one  of  the  membranes  of  a  seed, 
and  the  second  from  the  surface. 

Me§otho'rax,  n.  [Gr.  mesos,  and  thorax,  the  chest.] 
( Zobl .)  The  posterior  segment  of  the  alitrunk,  which 
bears  the  posterior  pair  of  wings  and  the  third  or  poste¬ 
rior  pair  of  legs. 

Mesotype,  n.  [Gr.  mesos ,  middle,  and  tupns,  type  ] 
(Min.)  Prismatic  zeolite;  a  mineral  divided  into  three 
sub-species  fibrous  zeolite,  natrolite,  and  mealy  zeolite. 
The  mesotype  is  said  by  some  writers  to  be  so  named 
from  its  property,  when  transparent,  of  doubling  images. 

Mesozo  ic,  a.  [Gr.  mesos,  and  zne,  life.l  (Geol.)  The 
name  given  by  Prof.  Phillips  to  the  middle  of  the  three 
great  geological  periods,  more  usually  denominated 
Secondary.  The  mesozoic  group  includes:  1st,  the  new 
red  sandstone  or  triassic :  2d,  the  lias  ;  3d,  the  great  series 
of  theoblites;  4th,  the  Wealden;  andoth,  the  cretaceous 
series. 

Mes'pilus,  n.  [Gr.  mespilon.]  (Bot.)  The  Medlar,  a 
genus  of  plants,  order 
Pomaceae,  having  a  5- 
cleft  calyx  with  leafy 
segments,  nearly 
round  petals,  a  large 
honey-secreting  disc, 
and  2—5  styles,  united 
together  in  the  flow¬ 
er,  but  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  on  the  fruit,  the 
upper  ends  of  the 
bony  cells  of  which 
are  exposed.  The 
common  M.,  M.  Ger - 
•manica,  a  large  shrub 
or  small  tree,  spiny  in 
a  wild  state,  but  des¬ 
titute  of  spines  in  cul¬ 
tivation,  is  a  native  of 
S.  Europe  and  of  the 
temperate  parts  of 
Asia.  It  has  lanceo¬ 
late  leaves,  not  divid¬ 
ed  norserrated,  solita¬ 
ry,  large,  white  flow¬ 
ers  at  the  end  of  small 
spurs,  and  somewhat 
top-shaped  fruit,  of 
the  size  of  a  small  pea 
or  larger,  according  to 
the  variety.  The  M. 
is  much  cultivated  in 
some  parts  of  Europe, 
and  is  seen  sometimes 
in  our  gardens.  Its 
fruit  is  very  austere, 
even  when  ripe,  and 
is  not  eaten  till  bletted , 
when  its  tough  pulp 
has  become  soft  and 
vinous  by  incipient 
decay. 

Mes'prise,  n.  Misadventure;  lack  of  success,  (r.) 

Mesquite,  Mezquite,  ( meskeet ',  or  mes-ke'ta ,)  n. 
[Of  Indian  origin  ]  (Bot.)  A  shrub  or  small  tree  grow¬ 
ing  in  Texas  and  Mexico,  not  unlike  a  mimosa,  bearing 
large,  edible  yu>d»(Algar»ba  glandulosa  ofGray). —  Also, 
a  rich  native  grass  in  W.  Texas  (a  species  of  Aristida)  ; 
—  so  called  from  its  growing  in  company  with  the  tree. 
See  Supplement. 

Mess,  n.  [A.  S.  mese,  a  table;  Goth,  mes,  a  table,  dish  ; 
Sp.  mAsa ;  Lat.  mesa,  mensa,  a  table;  Pcrs  mez  ;  Hind. 
maez,  a  dish.]  A  dish  or  given  quantity  of  edibles  pre¬ 
pared  and  set  on  a  table  at  one  time  ;  a  quantity  of  dress¬ 
ed  food  sufficient  for  a  meal. — A  number  of  persons  who 
eat  at  the  same  table  together;  a  company  of  persons 
who  take  their  meals  in  common:  —  used  especially  in 
the  military,  naval,  and  mercantile  marine  services;  as, 
the  officers’  mess,  the  ward-room  mess. —  A  jumbled  or 
confused  mixture;  a  medley  ;  a  conglomeration  ;  a  pot¬ 
pourri ;  an  ollupndrida;  —  hence,  any  state  of  entangle¬ 
ment,  confusion,  difficulty,  or  embarrassment ;  a  scrape; 
an  awkward  predicament;  as,  he  lias  got  himself  into  a 
mess. 

— v.  n.  To  partake  of  a  mess;  to  eat;  to  feed.  —  To  asso¬ 
ciate  at  the  same  table ;  to  eat  in  company  ;  as,  the  mid- 1 
shipmen  mess  by  themselves. 

— v.  a.  To  serve  or  furnish  with  a  mess. 

Message,  ( mes'sdj ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  T.at.  missaticum , 
from  Lat.  missus  —  mitto ,  to  send  ]  Any  notice,  word, 
communication,  or  piece  of  intelligence,  written  or  ver¬ 
bal,  sent  from  one  person  to  another;  errand  ;  notifica¬ 
tion  by  messenger.  —  An  official  written  communication 
of  facts  or  opinions  transmitted  by  a  sovereign,  ruler 
of  a  state,  Ac..  to  the  house  or  houses  of  a  legislature 
or  other  deliberative  body;  also,  an  official  verbal  com-| 
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Fig.  1768.  —  common  mediae. 
(Flower,  and  section  of  fruit.) 


I  munication  from  one  branch  of  a  legislature  to  the 
other;  as,  a  royal  message,  a  president's  message,  Ac. 

Messala,  Corvinus.  M.  Valerius,  Homan  consul,  ora¬ 
tor,  and  historian,  was  the  friend  of  Brutus  and  Cas¬ 
sius,  and  fought  on  their  side  at  Philippi,  b.  c. 42.  He 
afterwards  attached  himself  successively  to  Antony  and 
Octavius,  served  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  31,  and  the 
same  year  was  chosen  consul.  He  subdued  Aquitania, 
of  which  he  was  made  pro-consul,  and  was  honored  with 
a  triumph.  For  a  short  time  he  held  the  office  of  pre¬ 
fect  of  Rome,  26,  but  the  same  year  retired,  continuing, 
however,  to  hold  the  office  of  augur.  M.  was  the  friend 
of  Horace  and  Tibullus,  of  Maecenas  and  Asinins  Pollio, 
and  other  distinguished  men  of  theage;  was  the  zeal¬ 
ous  patron  of  literature  and  art;  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Roman  orators.  D.,  probably,  about  b.  c.  3. 

Messalina.  two  Roman  empi  esses  of  this  name: — M., 
Valeria, who  had  lor  her  fifth  husband  the  emperor  Nero, 
who  had  murdered  her  fourth  husband,  A  ttiens  Vistimus. 
After  t lie  death  of  the  emperor,  in  the  year  68,  she  de¬ 
voted  herself  to  literary  pursuits. —  M.,  Valeria,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Valerius  Messalinus  Barba  tus.  who  became  the  wife 
of  Claudius,  and  shared  with  him  the  imperial  throne. 
Her  licentious  conduct  is  unparalleled  in  history,  for 
6he  not  only  made  her  husband's  palace  the  scene  of 
her  debaucheries,  but  often  quitted  it  at  night,  and  acted 
as  a  common  prostitute.  When  summoned  by  the  en¬ 
raged  emperor,  after  some  fresh  extravagance,  in  the 
year  48,  she  attempted  to  kill  herself,  but  lacked  cour¬ 
age,  and  her  enemy  Narcissus,  w’ho  dreaded  the  result  of 
the  interview,  caused  her  to  be  dispatched  by  a  soldier. 

Messe'ne.  (Anc.  Gertg.)  A  city  of  Greece,  and  the  cap. 
of  Messenia  in  Peloponnesia.  See  Messenia. 

Messenger,  n.  [Fr.  messager,  from  message.]  One 
who  bears  a  message  or  an  errand:  the  bearer  of  a 
written  or  verbal  missive  from  one  person  to  another, 
or  to  a  public  legislative  body;  one  who  carries  de¬ 
spatches;  a  courier;  as,  a  Queen’s  messenger. —  He  or 
that  which  foreshows  or  prognosticates;  a  harbinger;  a 
forerunner;  a  herald. 

(Aiaut.)  A  hawser  wound  round  a  ship’s  capstan,  used 
for  heaviug  in  a  cable. 

(Law.)  A  person  appointed  to  perform  certain  duties, 
generally  of  a  ministerial  character.  —  The  officer  who 
takes  possession  of  an  insolvent  or  bankrupt  estate  for 
the  judge,  commissioner,  or  other  such  officer. 

Messenia.  (Anc.  Hist,  and  Geog.)  The  S.W.  division 
of  Peloponnesus  in  ancient  Greece,  bounded  N.  by  Elis, 
from  which  it  was  separated  bv  the  river  Neda.  and  Ar¬ 
cadia;  E.  by  Laconia;  and  S.  and  W.  by  the  sea.  The 
earliest  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  said  to  have  been 
the  Leleges.  Polycaon  named  the  country  Messene,  in 
honor  of  his  wife,  b.  c.  1499.  At  the  Dorian  conquest 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  Cresphontes  obtained  M.  Num¬ 
bers  of  the  inhabitants  left  their  country  and  settled  in 
various  parts  of  Greece,  Italy.  Ac.,  at  the  close  of  the 
second  Messenian  war,  b.  c.  668.  Those  that  remained 
were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  helots,  and  the  whole 
of  Messenia  was  incorporated  with  Sparta.  For  nearly 
300  years  M.  was  in  the  condition  of  a  conquered  coun¬ 
try,  though  the  people  made  an  abortive  effort  to  re* 
cover  their  independence,  B.  c.  464.  After  the  battle  of 
Lenctra,  b.  c.  371,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  totally 
defeated,  Epaminondus  determined  to  restore  M.,  and 
he  built  the  town  of  Messene  (q.  v .),  B.  c.  369.  inviting 
back  to  their  country  the  exiles  from  Italy.  Sicily,  and 
Africa.  Under  the  protection  of  Thebes,  M.  maintained 
its  independence.  Its  people  fought  with  the  Achaeans 
at  the  battle  of  Sellasia.  b.  c.  221.  The  Messenia  ns  hav¬ 
ing  made  w  ar  against  the  Achfean  League,  were  defeat¬ 
ed,  and  their  chief  city  wras  captured,  b.  c.  183.  J/., 

with  the  rest  of  Greece,  lost  its  independence,  and  was 
incorporated  with  the  Roman  empire,  b.  c.  146. 

Mes'siad,  n.  (Lit.)  The  title  of  a  German  epic  poem, 
by  Klopstock,  illustrative  of  the  sufferings  and  ascen¬ 
sion  of  the  Messiah. 

Messi'ab,  n.  (Script.)  A  Hebrew'  word  signifying  the 
Anmnted;  a  title  which  the  Jews  gave  to  their  expected 
great  deliverer,  whose  coming  they  still  wait  for;  and  a 
name  which  Christians  apply  to  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom 
the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah  were  accom¬ 
plished.  Among  the  Jews,  anointing  was  the  ceremony 
of  consecrating  persons  to  the  highest  offices  and  digni¬ 
ties;  kings,  priests,  and  sometimes  prophets,  were 
anointed  ;  thus,  Aaron  and  his  son  received  the  sacer¬ 
dotal,  Elisha  the  prophetic,  anti  David,  Solomon,  and 
others  t lie  royal  miction.  The  prophecies  iu  the  Old 
Testament  which  relate  to  the  coining  of  the  Messiah 
are  very  numerous, some  of  which  may  be  found  in  Gen. 
iii.  15,  xlix.  10;  Isaiah,  vii.  14;  Dan.  ix.  25,  Ac.  The 
ancient  Hebrew's  being  instructed  by  the  prophets,  had 
very  clear  notions  of  the  Messiah:  these,  however,  were 
changed  by  degrees :  insomuch  that  when  Jesus  Christ 
appeared  in  Judea,  they  wrere  in  expectation  of  a  tem¬ 
poral  monarch,  who  should  free  them  from  their  subjec¬ 
tion  to  the  Romans.  Hence,  they  were  greatly  offended 
at  the  outward  appearance,  the  humility,  and  seeming 
weakness  of  our  Saviour;  which  prevented  their  ac¬ 
knowledging  him  to  be  the  Christ  they  expected. 

Messi  alls Iiip,  n.  Character,  state,  or  vocation  of  the 
Saviour. 

Messian'ic,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  the 
Messiah  ;  as,  the  Messianic  oltice. 

M  essi'as.  n.  (Script.)  Same  as  Messiah,  q.  v. 

Messidor',  n.  [Fr.]  (Chronology.)  In  the  French  Re¬ 
publican  calendar,  the  tenth  month,  commencing  June 
19,  and  ending  July  18. 

Messieurs,  (mesh'yurz,)  w.  pi.  [Fr.,  pi.  of  Monsieur, 
q.  t».]  Sirs;  gentlemen;  —  used  as  the  plural  of  Mr., 
and  written,  in  its  abbreviated  form,  Messrs. ;  as.  Messrs. 
Drexel  A  Co. 
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Messina,  (mes-s/na.)  (anc.  Messana,  or  Messene.)  a  city  I  Metag:al'li©  Acid,  n  ( Chem .)  When  gallic  acid  is 
of  S.  Ir  .lv,  in  tin*  N  E.  of  Sicily,  on  tin*  Strait  of  Me.'-  rapidly  heated  up  to  about  480°,  carbonic  acid  and  water 


aina,  56)4  m.  N  E  of  Catania,  and  1-0  N  K.  of  Palermo; 
Lat.  38°  11'  10"  N..  Lon.  15°  34'  7"  E  The  town  runs 
parallel  with  the  strait,  and  has,  for  its  finest  part,  the 
Marina,  a  long  line  of  buildings  facing  the  harbor,  and 
running  parallel  with  it  for  more  than  a  mile.  A  broad 
quay  separates  it  from  the  water.  The  town  sweeps  I 
along  the  swelling  eminences,  and  gradually  rises  ho  as; 
to  present  almost  every  public  edifice  in  a  striking  point 
of  view.  The  whiteness  of  the  buildings  forms  a  beau¬ 
tiful  contrast  to  the  dark-green  of  the  forests  behind. 


Fig.  1760.  —  MESSINA. 

The  harbor,  which  is  formed  by  a  projecting  tongue  of 
land,  curved  in  the  shape  ot  a  sickle,  is  4  m.  in  circum¬ 
ference,  the  finest  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  can  ac¬ 
commodate  more  than  1,000  ships.  The  entrance,  which 
is  700  yards  wide,  is  defended  by  the  fort  of  P<»rto  Reale 
and  Port  Salvatore.  Manuf.  Damasks  and  satins.  The 
trade  of  M.  is  very  considerable.  The  exports  consist 
principally  of  silk,  oil.  wine,  coral,  fruits.  Ac.  The  im¬ 
ports  are  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  hardwares,  and 
other  articles  of  colonial  produce.  Pnp.  111,854. 

31  «»«*i  iiene'*  n.  nn^.  »ud  pi.  (G  •>g)  A  native  or  inhab¬ 
itant  of  Messina,  Sicily plnrally.  the  people  of  Messina, 
—a.  (Geol.)  Belonging,  or  having  reference  to  Messina. 
Uess'lliate.  n.  [.l/assaml  mate.]  A  table-companion; 


one  who  takes  his  meals  with  another  or  others;  hence, 
a  comrade,  a  chum  ;  —  used  chiefly  on  shipboard. 
9IOKSiiage,  {mcs'simj,)  n.  (0.  Fr.  mesuage,  from  L.  Lat. 
messuuguui i,  from  manere,  to  stay.)  {Law  )  A  dwelling- 
house  with  some  land  attaching,  as  garden,  orchard,  Ac., 
and  all  other  conveniences,  as  out-buildings,  Ac.,  belong¬ 
ing  to  it.  . 

Mestee'«  Mlistce',  «.  In  the  IV.  Indies,  the  distinc¬ 
tive  denomination  given  to  the  offspring  of  a  white  and 
a  quadroon.  , 

Nest i HO.  llc«tizO.  (m  's-tc'nn,  mcs-tc  tho.)  n.  [Sp  J 
In  Spanish-speaking  countries  of  America,  the  offspring 
of  an  llispano- American  Creole  and  a  native  Indian. 
3Iestre.  ( mais'trai ,)  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  I  enice,  5 
m.  W.  of  Venice;  pop.  6,000. 

Mesn'ma,  or  Nesuma.  in  Nebraska \  a  village  of  Otoe 
o».,  about  35  m.  W.  of  Nebraska. 

Mesym'iiieiiili.  n.  Among  the  ancient  poets,  a  re¬ 
frain  at  the  end  of  a  stanza. 

31  ot.  imp.  and  pp -  of  Meet,  q.v. 

31  e I  n.  [Gr.J  A  prefix  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek, 
denoting  beyond ,  over,  behind ,  after ,  between ,  with ,  Ac. 
Me'ta,  a  liver  of  S.  America,  rises  on  the  E  slope  of  the 
N.E  range  of  the  Andes,  about  40  in.  S.  of  Bogota  (U. 
States  of  Colombia),  and  flowi  ng  a  general  E.N.E.  course 
into  Venezuela,  enters  the  Orinoco  River  about  Lat.  6 
20'  X.,  Lon.  67°  45'  W.  Length ,  about  600  m. 

Me  tali  'asis,  n.  [Fr.  metabase.,  from  Gr.  meta ,  over,  and 
btinnn,  to  pass.)  (Rh*t.)  Transition ;  a  passing  over. 
HeUibo1ifiii.il.  Gr.  metabole,  change.]  (ZodL)  An 
insect  having  the  power  of  metamorphosis. 

3Ietul>ol  ie,  a.  Belonging  or  having  reference  to  meta¬ 
morphosis;  involving  or  inducing  change. 

Metacar  pal,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  meta¬ 
carpus.  .  ,  , 

3f  etaear'pus,  n.  [Gr.  meta ,  between,  and  karpos.  the 
wrist]  {Anal.)  That  part  of  the  hand  between  the 
wrint  and  the  fingers.  The  inner  part  of  the  M.  is 
called  the  palm ,  and  the  outer  the  back  of  the  hand. 
3Ietaoen  t re,  n.  <  Hydrostatics.)  A  term  first  applied 
hv  Bonguer  to  a  certain  point  of  a  floating  body,  upon 
the  position  of  which  the  stability  of  the  body  depends. 
S*-e  II YDROSTATIC8- 

31  ct acetone.  (- tds'e-ton ,)  n.  [Gr.  meta.  with,  and  Eng. 
acltmr  ]  (Chem  )  Due  of  the  product*  formed  during 
the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  starch  or 
sugar  with  eight  of  quick-lime;  it  is  a  colorless  liquid 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
of  an  agreeable  odor.  Form.  C6H60.  It  is  converted 
by  oxidl-ing  agents  into  meiacelomc  (prupinnic)  acid  - 
fVIUOa+IIO- 

MeuJetllorite,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  resembling 
chlorite,  found  in  green  aggregated  crystals  in  the  H art/. 
Metaclironism,  ( meJdk'ron-Um .)  n.  [Fr.  meta- 
cJi runtime,  from  Gr.  meta.  after,  and  chrnrws.  time.  See 
CHP.OXIc.]  An  error  in  chronology  by  placing  an  event 

after  its  real  time.  .  _  ,  .  . 

Met'aoislll,  l-si-"n,)  n.  [hat.  metansmu* :  Gr  metal, s 
j  A  corrupt  pronunciation  or  too  frequent  appltca- 

netasai'laT;:  («*».)  A  salt  resulting  from  the 

combination  of  metagallic  acid  and  a  base. 


are  evolved,  and  a  black  product  remains  soluble  in  the 
alkalies,  and  forming  insoluble  compounds  with  many 
of  the  metallic  oxides.  This  product  has  been  termed 
metagallic  acid. 

3fiet'age,  n.  [From  Meta,  q.  r.)  Measurement  of  coal. 
—  Dues  paid  for  measuring. 

3Ietagen  esis,  ».  [Gr.  meta ,  beyond,  and  genesis ,  gen- 
e ration  j  [Physiol.)  The  changes  of  form  which  the 
representative  of  a  species  undergoes  in  passing,  by  a 
series  of  successively  generated  individuals,  from  the 
egg  to  the  perfect  or  imago  state.  It  is  contradistin¬ 
guished  from  metamorphosis ,  in  which  those  changes 
are  undergone  by  the  same  individuals.  The  following 
is  an  example  of  metagenesis  :  The  egg  ot  the  Medusa 
is  developed  into  a  polype,  which,  assuming  a  form  called 
S/robila ,  separates  into  numerous  individual  young 
Medusa?.  The  larval  polype  propagates  other  similar 
polypes  by  gemmation,  each  of  which  becomes  a  Stn*- 
bila ,  and  is  resolved  into  numerous  Medusa*.  Thus  there 
is  a  successive  production  of  procreating  individuals 
from  a  single  impregnated  ovum  of  a  Medusa,  according 
to  the  law  ot  Parthenogenesis. 

3lettttfenet/ic,  a.  Pertainiug  or  having  reference  to 

metagenesis. 

3Ieta$?en  ic,  a.  [Gr.  meta,  beyond,  and  genesis.]  Be¬ 
longing  or  relating  to  metagenesis. 

3lctai£raiii'iiiatisili,  n.  [Gr.  meta,  after,  and  gram - 
mu,  letter,  trom  graphein ,  to  write.)  An  agrammatism. 
See  Anagram. 

3Ietal,  («*#'<*  L sometimes mct'l,)n.  [*Fr.;  Lat.Tii etauum 
—  Gr.  metalb m.  The  Greek  signifies  a  mi ue  or  quarry, 
that  which  is  found  in  mines  —  metal,  which  significa¬ 
tion  prevails  in  the  Latin.  Probably  trom  Gr .metallSo, 
to  search  after  other  things  {met  ’ulla),  to  explore  care¬ 
fully.)  A  mineral;  a  simple,  fixed,  shining,  opaque 
body  or  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  tusible  by  heat, 
and  having  a  peculiar  lustre,  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
lead,  Ac.  (See  below, §  Chem.)  —  In  England,  the  broken 
atones  used  in  the  macadam ization  of  roads.  —  Courage; 
spirit.  (See  Mettle,  the  more  correct  orthography.)  — 
The  weight  of  armament  carried  by  ships  ot  war,  as, 
guns  of  heavy  metal.  —  Glass  in  a  fused  state. 

{Chem.)  Metals  may  he  divided  into  classes,  according 
to  two  systems  —  the  one  having  for  its  foundation  the 
physical,  the  other  the  chemical  properties  of  those 
bodies.  Percy  (Metallurgy,  vol.  i.)  classifies  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  fusibility,  including,  however,  only  the 
economic  metals  in  his  classification,  (a)  Fusible  below 
redness,  —  tin,  lead,  Ac.  (6)  Fusible  above  redness,  but  \ 
at  temfieratures  easily  attainable  in  furnaces.  —  copper, 
gold,  Ac.  (c)  Fusible  only  at  the  highest  heat  attainable 
in  furnaces,  —  nickel,  manganese,  Ac.  (d)  Practically 
infusible  in  ordinary  furnaces, — platinum,  iridium,  Ac. 
lie  also  divides  them  into:  (a)  Fixed  metals,  —  gold, 
copper,  nickel,  Ac.  (6)  Volatile  metals:  after  fusion, 
—  cadmium,  zinc,  Ac.;  without  fusion,  passing  directly 
from  the  solid  to  the  gaseous  state,  —  arsenic.  The  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  of  metals  at  ordinary  temperatures  has  an 
exceedingly  wide  range,  from  lithium,  -596,  which  is 
brighter  than  any  known  fluid,  to  osmium,  which  is  as 
high  as  21  5.  All  metals  bear  a  definite  form  of  crystal¬ 
lization,  which  is  produced  principally  in  three  ways.— 
by  slow  solidification  alter  fusion,  by  condensation  from 
vapor,  and  by  electrotypic  decomposition.  Metals  dif¬ 
fer  considerably  in  their  structure,  not  only  with  regard 
to  each  other,  but  in  relation  to  themselves.  Some  are 
crystalline,  as  zinc,  antimony,  and  bismuth;  others  are 
granular,  like  pig-iron;  others  are  fibrous,  like  liar-iron 
and  copper;  whilo  some  few  are  columnar,  like  grain- 
tin,  and  conchoidal, as  in  some  brittle  alloys  —  speculum 
metals,  for  instance.  Two  of  the  principal  physical 
characteristics  of  metals  are,  ductility  (the  property  of 
being  permanently  extended  by  traction,  as  in  wire¬ 
drawing).  and  malleability  (which  is  the  property  of 
extending  in  all  directions  under  the  hammer).  The 
following  tables  show  that  these  properties  are  distinct: 


nearly  the  same.  So  much  for  the  physical  properties 
of  metals.  Chemically  speaking,  they  may  be  divided 
into  seven  principal  groups :  —  1  The  metals  of  the  al¬ 
kalies. — potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  rubidium,  caesium. 
They  all  have  an  intense  aflinit}  for  oxygen,  and  decom¬ 
pose  water  at  ordinary  temperatures  They  form  two 
or  more  oxides,  both  soluble  in  water.  Thallium  is 
supposed  by  Lamy  to  belong  to  this  group;  but  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Crookes,  its  discoverer,  prove  conclusively 
that  it  is  a  heavy  metal  belonging  to  the  lead  group. 
11.  The  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  —  barium,  stron¬ 
tium,  calcium,  magnesium.  These  metals,  with  the 
exception  of  magnesium,  which  seems  closely  allied  to 
zinc  in  many  of  its  properties,  decompose  water  at  all 
temperatures,  and  form  one  oxide  pretty  soluble  in 
water.  111.  Metals  of  the  earths.  —  aluminium,  gluci¬ 
nium  cerium,  aud  several  others  of  great  rarity.  These 
oxides  are  Insoluble  in  water;  and  they  do  not  decom¬ 
pose  water  at  ordinary  temperatures.  IV  Metals  an¬ 
alogous  to  tin,  —  zinc,  cadmium, cobalt,  nickel,  uranium, 
iron,  chromium,  manganese.  These  metals,  heated  to 
dull  redness,  decompose  the  vapor  of  water  when  trans¬ 
mitted  over  them,  becoming  converted  into  oxides  while 
hydrogen  escapes.  Three  of  them,  iron,  chromium,  and 
manganese,  form  powerlul  acids.  V.  Metals  forming 
powerful  acids  with  oxygen,  —  till,  titanium,  molybde¬ 
num.  tungsten,  vanadium,  arsenic,  antimony,  tellurium, 
and  one  or  two  more.  VI.  The  next  group  contains 
bismuth,  copper,  lend,  and  thallium,  metals  which  exert 
no  decomposing  action  on  water. even  at  a  full  red-heat 
They  form  strong  basic  oxides,  and  exhibit  a  strong  ten¬ 
dency  to  form  subsalts.  VII.  The  last  group  contains 
the  noble  metals  —  mercury,  silver,  gold,  platinum,  and 
the  heavy  metals  associated  with  it.  These  metals  exhibit 
no  tendency  to  oxidize  in  air,  and  are  incapable  of  re¬ 
moving  the  oxygen  from  water,  even  at  high  tempera¬ 
tures. 

Met'al,  v.  a.  To  cover  or  sheathe  with  metal:  as.  to 
metal  a  ship's  bottom.  — To  macadamize  with  broken 
stones,  as  roads,  Ac.  (Used  in  England.) 

31et  al,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Franklin  co. ; 
jiop.  about  1.600. 

3Ietal’dehyde,  **•  [Gr.  meta.  beyond,  and  Eng.  alde¬ 
hyde  ]  (Chem.)  A  crystalline  substance  into  wnicli 
aldehyde  is  partially  converted  when  kept  for  any 
length  of  time,  even  in  sealed  tubes.  M.  is  re-converted 


Malleability.  Ductility. 

Gold,  Gold, 

Silver,  Silver, 

Copper,  Platinum, 

Tin,  Iron. 

Platinum,  Nickel, 

Lead,  Copper, 

Zinc,  Zinc, 

Iron,  Tin, 

Nickel.  Lead. 

The  power  of  metals  for  conducting  electricity  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  from  Matthiessen  {Phil.  Trans  , 

1863):  —  at  32°  Falir. 


. 100 

.  99-95 

.  77  96 

Zinc . 

.  29  02 

. .  16-81 

.  12  36 

Lead  . . 

.  8-32 

.  4-62 

Bismuth . 

Their  power  of  conducting  heat  is  exhibited  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table,  by  Weidemann  and  Franz  : 


.  100  at  12°  C. 

Copper . 

. .  73-6 

.  53-2 

.  14-5 

.  11-9  “ 

1  j 

.  85 

Bismuth  . 

.  1-8 

The  order  of  conductivity  for  beat  and  electricity  is 
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into  aldehyde  when  heated  to  400°  F.,  in  a  sealed  tube. 
Metalep'sia,  pi.  Mktalkpses,  n.  (Lit.,  from  Gr. 
meta,  and  laubanein.  to  take.)  (Rhet.)  The  continua¬ 
tion  of  a  trope  in  one  word  through  a  succession  of  sig¬ 
nifications,  or  the  union  of  two  or  more  tropes  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  in  one  word,  so  that  several  gradations  or 
intervening  senses  come  between  the  word  expressed 
aud  the  thing  intended  by  it. 

Metalep'tic,  Metalep'tical,".  Having  reference, 
or  pertainiug  to  a  metalepsis;  translative. — Transverse  ; 
as,  the  m el, 1 1 ep tic  action  of  a  muscle.  —  Belonging  to, 
concerned  in.  or  induced  by  metalepsy,  or  displacement 
of  one  substance  by  another. 

3Ietalep'tically,  ado.  By  transposition  or  substitu¬ 
tion. 

Met'al  led,  a.  See  Mettled. 

Metal  lic,  a  [Fr.  mctallique ;  Lat.  metallicus.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  a  metal  or  metals;  consisting  of  or  contain¬ 
ing  metal;  partaking  of  the  characteristic  properties 
of  metals;  resembling  a  metal ;  as, a  metalUc substance, 
metallic  ductility,  a  metallic  pencil 

M.  colors.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  pigments  of 
mineral  origin,  to  distinguish  them  trom  colors  derived 
from  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Many  metals 
yield  colored  compounds  capable  of  being  employed  as 
pigments;  but  chromium,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  are 
especially  distinguished  for  the  valuable  colors  which 
they  produce. 

M.  paper.  A  kind  of  writing-paper  covered  with  pre¬ 
pared  size,  f«»r  being  inetfaceably  written  upon  with  a 
pewter  pencil. 

Metal  li fact ure,  n.  [Lat.  metallum,  ami  facer*,  fac* 
turn,  to  make.)  That  department  of  practical  mechanics 
applying  to  the  production  and  fabrication  of  metals.  (R.) 
Meta'lliiTeroiia,  a.  [Lat.  metallum,  and  fe.ro,  to  pro¬ 
duce.)  Producing  or  yielding  metals;  as,  metalliferous 
ores. 

Metal'liform,  a.  [Lat.  metallum,  and  forma,  form.) 

Resembling,  or  having  the  form  of  metallic  substances. 
Met'al  line,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  metal  ;  consisting  of 
metal:  impregnated  with  metallic  qualities;  as,  metal¬ 
line  waters. 

Met'al lingX’i.  (Naut.)  Process  or  operation  of  sheath¬ 
ing  with  metal ;  as,  metalling  of  a  ship  s  bottom. 

_ In  England,  the  act  of  forming  the  surfaceof  a  roadway 

with  small,  broken  stones,  Ac.;  also,  the  materials  so 
employed. 

Met'al  I  is t,  n.  An  operator  or  worker  in  metals;  one 
skilled  in  metallurgy. 

Metallization,'*-  [Fr.  metallisation .]  Art  or  pro¬ 
cess  of  forming  into  a  metal;  operation  of  giving  tc  a 
substance  its  proper  metallic  properties. 

Met'al  I  ize,  r.  a.  [Fr.  mttaUiser.  j  To  form  into  metal; 

to  give  to  a  substance  its  proper  metallic  properties. 
Metal loch'romy,  ».  [Gr.  nvtallon,  metal,  and  chro¬ 
ma.  color.)  Art.  process,  or  operation  of  coloring  metals. 
Metallojr  raphi*t,  n.  A  writer  on  metallurgy  ;  one 
who  treats  of  metals. 

Metallography,*-  [Gr.  meta  lion,  metal,  and  gra- 
phein,  to  describe  J  A  treatise  on  metals,  or  on  metallic 
substances. 

Met'al  laid,  Metalloid'al,  a.  [Gr.  metnllon,  and 
eni’is,  form.)  Having  a  form  or  appearance  like  that  of 
a  metal :  belonging  to  the  metalloids. 

Met  alloid,  «.  [Fr.  metulldide. J  (C/iem.)  A  term 
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sometimes  applied  to  the  inflammable  non-metallic 
bodies,  such  as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  Ac.,  or  sometimes 
to  all  the  non-metallic  elements.  The  metallic  bases 
of  the  fixed  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  were  at  one 
time  called  metalloids, in  cousequeuce  probably  of  their 
low  specific  gravity. 

Metalloid  al,  a.  See  Metalloid. 

Metallurgies  (dir'jd:,)  Metallur  ical,  a.  [Fr. 
metaburgique.]  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to 
metallurgy,  or  to  the  art  or  process  of  working  metals. 

Metallurgist,  n.  One  skilled  in  metallurgy;  a 
worker  in  metals. 

Mot  al  In  rgy.  n.  [Fr.  metallurgie ;  from  Gr.  meiallon , 
a  metal,  and  ergon,  work.]  The  art  of  separating  metals 
from  their  ores,  and  from  other  compounds.  As  the  pro¬ 
cesses  vary  essentially  according  to  the  metals,  we  refer 
to  the  name  of  each  important  metal,  under  which  its 
process  of  extraction  will  be  found  described.  See  IRON', 
Gold,  Lead,  Ac. 

Metal  man,  (mit'alrman, or  mrt'l-man.)  n.;  pi.  Metal- 
mex.  A  worker  iu  metals;  a  metallurgist;  a  copper¬ 
smith;  a  brazier.  * 

Metamer'ic,  a.  [G r.  meta.  and  merns,  part.]  ( Chem .) 
Applied  to  bodies  of  the  same  composition  and  atomic 
weight,  but  yet  differing  in  certain  of  their  properties. 
See  MeTAMEIUDES. 

Metaiii'erides,  n.  pi.  ( Chem .)  A  class  of  compounds 
which  contain  the  same  centesimal  composition,  but 
differ  so  completely  iu  their  physical  and  chemical 
characters  as  to  be  considered  distinct;  thus,  acetate  of 
methyl  and  formic  ether,  fruit,  sugar,  and  hydrated 
lactic  and  acetic  acid,  have  respectively  the  same  com¬ 
position  in  100  parts,  but  are  essentially  different  iu 
their  properties.  The  formulae  adopted  for  the  first  two 
of  these  will  illustrate  this: 

Acetate  of  Methyl. 

—  { Cg  U ),  and 
Formic  ether. 

C4H5OAHO3  =  (C6UG04) 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  ultimate  atoms  of  C, 
11.  and  0  are  grouped  together  in  two  different  ways. 

Metamo'ra,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Wood 
co.,  abt.  MO  m.  N.  by  E  of  Springfield  ;  pop.  abt.  1,SOO. 

Metaino'ra.  ill  Indiana,  a  post-township  of  Franklin 
co.;  />"/>.  alaiut  1,700. 

Metamo'ra,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Lapeer 
Co. ;  pop.  about  1,800. 

Metamo'ra,  in  Ohio, a  post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  abt. 
20  in  W.  by  N.  of  Toledo. 

Metuinor|>liic,  (- mdPfik ,)  a.  [Gr.  meta ,  change,  and 
morph* form.]  Liable  to  change  or  transition ;  vari¬ 
able;  mutable. 

M.  rocks,  or  stratified  primary  rocks.  ( Genl .)  The 
materials  of  the  earth's  crust  beneath  the  soil  are  called 
by  geologists  rock,  whether  they  are  hard  like  lime¬ 
stone  and  granite,  plastic  like  clay,  or  loose  like  sand  ; 
and  of  these  rocks  all  that  are  not  iu  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  originally  accumulated,  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  changed,  altered,  or  metamorphosed.  The 
latter  expression  is  technical,  and  means  that  a  definite 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  structure  of  the  material. 
As,  therefore,  all  mechanical  rocks  except  coral  lime¬ 
stones  have  originally  been  deposited  from  suspension 
or  solution  in  water,  and  therefore  in  the  form  of  mud, 
sand,  or  gravel  of  some  kind,  it  becomes  obvious,  when 
we  find  sandstones  and  limestones,  or  compacted  and 
bedded  clays,  containing  bauds,  nodules,  and  crystals, 
that  a  change  has  passed  over  them.  They  are  uo 
longer  mud,  but  have  assumed  a  new  existence  and  new 
conditions;  in  a  word,  they  have  become  metamorphic 
rocks.  The  term  is  not  usually  so  widely  extended,  but 
it  is  clear  that  no  line  can  be  drawn.  Some  rocks  are 
so  little  altered  that  we  can  hardly  recognize  the 
change,  some  are  so  much  changed  that  we  can  hardly 
trace  the  original  form  Very  exlensive  metamorphoses 
can  take  place  without  obliterating  the  traces  of  organic 
origin.  More  commonly,  only  those  rocks  are  spoken 
of  as  metainorphic  which  show  the  last  stage  of  a  tran¬ 
sition  to  crystalline  structure,  and  to  the  condition 
called  plutnnic  or  igneous.  Such  are  marbles,  quartzites, 
slates,  micaceous  and  other  schists,  and  gneiss;  all  of 
these  being  rocks  in  which  the  evidences  of  original 
aqueous  origin  are  nearly  or  entirely  lost.  Regarded 
iu  this  light,  metamorphic  rocks  form  a  class  of  rocks 
distinct  from  aqueous,  from  volcanic  or  recent  igneous, 
and  from  pi  11  tonic  or  ancient  igneous.  So  many  doubt¬ 
ful  rocks  have,  however,  on  further  examination,  turned 
out  to  be  metamorphic,  that  possibly  all  rocks  not  actu¬ 
ally  showing  marks  of  igneous  agency  may  be  found  to 
belong  to  this  important  and  large  group.  —  Brande. 

Melamur  pliism,  n.  ( Geol )  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  nietaiiiorphic. 

Metnilior  phist,  n.  ( Theol .)  A  believer  in  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  Christ's  body  into  the  Deity  at  the  Ascension. 

Metanmrpliize,  (- moFfiz ,)  r.  a.  See  Metamok- 
pbose,  7.  r. 

Metamor  phose,  v.  a.  [Fr.  mttamorphoser ;  Gr. 
metamorpho — omai ,  to  be  transformed  —  meta,  denoting 
change,  and  morph -e,  form,  shape.]  To  change  into  a 
different  form  ;  to  transform  ;  to  transmute  ;  to  transub¬ 
stantiate:  and,  colloquially,  to  transmogrify. 

*  And  earth  was  metamorphosed  into  mao.v  —  Dryden. 

— n.  Same  as  Metamorphosis,  7.  r. 

M otsimor  plioser.  n.  One  who  transforms  or  meta¬ 
morphoses. 

Motamor  phonic,  (-fo-sik.)  a.  Changing  the  shape 
or  lorm  ;  transmuting  or  transforming. 

Metamorphosis,  Metamorphose,  n. ;  pi. 
Metamorphoses.  [Gr.  metamorphosis  ]  Transformation; 
change  of  form  or  shape.  —  The  ancients  held  two  kinds 


of  M., —  the  one  real,  the  other  apparent.  The  M.  of 
Jupiter  iuto  a  bull,  and  of  Minerva  into  an  old  woman, 
were  only  apparent:  while  the  transformations  of  Ly- 
caon  iuto  a  wolf,  and  of  Arachne  into  a  spider,  were 
held  to  be  real  metamorphoses.  The  idea  of  J/.  presents 
a  great  charm  to  the  active  imagination  of  nations  iu 
the  first  stages  of  their  history  ;  and  early  man,  unable, 
from  bis  limited  knowledge,  to  refer  the  changes  of 
nature  to  their  proper  causes,  allowed  his  imagination 
to  ascribe  these  mysteries  to  M.  Most  of  the  ancient 
metamorphoses  include  some  allegorical  meaning. 
Ovid's  collection  of  narratives  respecting  the  change 
wrought  by  the  power  of  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Home, 
is  a  history  of  transformations  poetically  related.  In 
Natural  History,  the  word  M.  is  occasionally  applied  to 
any  change  iu  the  organization  of  matter;  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  transformation  of  food  or  rain  into  animal 
or  vegetable  orgauic  substances ;  but  the  term  is  more 
strictly  applied  to  those  sudden  changes  in  the  form  of 
things  which  are  so  obvious  and  interesting  to  even  the 
unscientific  observer;  as  the  change  of  the  pupa  into  a 
butterfly,  to  quote  an  iustauce  from  the  insect  world. 
See  Insect. 

Meta  pa.  a  town  of  Guatemala,  of  Central  America, 
on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  abt.  20  m.  ^.S.E.  of  the  city 
of  Guatemala;  pop.  9,000. 

Metaphor.  ( mct’afir ,)  n.  [Fr.  mltaphore;  Gv.meta- 
phora  —  meta,  over,  and  phero ,  to  carry.  See  Bear.] 
( Rhet .)  A  figure  which  consists  in  the  application  of  a 
word  in  some  other  than  its  ordinary  use,  on  account  of 
some  applicability  or  resemblance  between  the  two 
objects ;  thus,  if«we  call  a  hero  a  lion,  a  shrewd,  crafty 
fellow  a  fox,  a  minister  a  pillar  of  the  state ,  Ac.,  we 
speak  metaphorically.  Brevity  and  power  are  the  charac¬ 
teristic  excellencies  of  the  metaphor  ;  novelty  shows  the 
original  wit;  but  metaphors  indulged  iu  merely  for  the 
sake  of  unexpected  contrast,  frequently  prove  more 
allied  to  the  ridiculous  than  the  sublime,  and  ought  to 
be  but  rarely  used. 

Metaphoric,  .Metaphorical,  a.  [Fr.  metapho- 
rique.\  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  metaphor; 
comprising,  or  characterized  by  metaphor  ;  figurative  ; 
tropical ;  not  literal ;  as,  a  metaphorical  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression. 

Metaphorically,  adv.  In  a  metaphorical  or  figura¬ 
tive  manner ;  not  literally. 

Metaphoricalness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
metaphorical. 

Met'aptiorist,  «.  One  who  makes  or  indulges  in 
metaphors. 

Metapliospliorie  Acid.  n.  (Chem.)  A  term  by 
which  some  chemists  designate  the  protohydrated  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  —  110, PO5.  The  salts  of  this  acid  are  mono¬ 
basic. 

Met  'a  i>ii  rase,  (-frdz.)  n.  [Gr.  metaphrasis — meta,  de¬ 
noting  change,  and  phrasis ,  a  speaking,  a  phrase,  from 
phrazd,  to  speak.  See  Phkase.]  A  translation  from  one 
language  into  another,  phrase  for  phrase,  or  word  for 
word  ;  a  literal  or  verbal  translation. 

“  This  translation  is  uotso  loose  as  paraphrase,  nor  so  close  as 
metaphrase.”  —  Dryden. 

— A  phrase  capping  another  by  way  of  rejoinder;  a 
repartee. 

“  The  manly  art  of  phrase  aud  metaphrase.”  —  E.  B.  Browning. 

Metaph  rasis,  n.  Metaphrase. 

Met  aphruNt.  n.  One  who  translates  from  one  lan¬ 
guage  into  another  literally,  or  word  for  word. 

Metaph  ras'tic,  Metaph  rus  tical,  a.  Literal  in 
translation. 

MetapliyKic.  Metaphysical,  (fiz'ik,)  a.  [Fr. 
meta  physique.}  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  met¬ 
aphysics.  —  According  to  the  laws,  rules,  or  principles 
of  metaphysics;  as.  metaphysical  deduction. 

Metaphys  ically,  adv.  In  the  mauuer  of  metaphys¬ 
ical  science. 

Metaphysician,  (-fi-zlsh'an.)  n.  [Fr.  metaphysicien.] 
One  who  is  versed  in  metaphysics,  or  metaphysical  sci¬ 
ence. 

Metaph'ysis,  n.  [Gr.  meta ,  and  physis ,  growth.] 
Transformation;  change  of  form  or  shape. 

Metaphysics,  ( met-a-fiz'iks,)  n.sing.  [Gr.  metata  phy- 
rika,  a  word  probably  manufactured  by  Andronicus  Rho- 
dicus.the  first  editor  of  Aristotle.]  (Philos.)  When  taken 
iu  its  widest  signification,  this  term  is  applied  to  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  mind  iu  general.  Considered  iu  its  more  spe¬ 
cial  senses,  it  is  synonymous  with  (1)  Psychology,  or 
that  branch  of  science  which  deals  particularly  with  the 
manifestations  or  phenomena  of  mind;  ami  (2)  with  On¬ 
tology.  as  it  is  called,  or  with  the  rational  inferences  to 
l»e  derived  from  those  phenomena.  Thus,  the  term  is 
properly  applied  to  two  sets  of  mental  manifestations. — 
to  phenomenal  psychology  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  in¬ 
ferential  psychology  on  the  other.  In  the  former  de¬ 
partment.  t lie  phenomena  of  facts  of  consciousness  may 
be  studied  iu  themselves  simply  as  such  and  such  men¬ 
tal  appearances,  or  they  may  be  studied  in  their  neces¬ 
sary  and  universal  manifestations  as  such  aud  such  laws 
of  mind.  In  the  latter,  again,  or  the  science  of  being, 
as  it  has  been  called,  the  facts  of  consciousness,  as  such, 
simply  form  the  groundwork  of  legitimate  conclusions 
respecting  the  existence  of  something  out  of  and  beyond 
their  own  immediate  phenomena.  The  one,  indeed,  clas¬ 
sifies  mental  modes  and  their  laws,  the  other  investi¬ 
gates,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done,  the  existences  of  self, 
the  world,  and  Deity.  It  must  be  distinctly  undershicd, 
from  first  to  last,  that  the  science  of  being,  properly  so 
called,  cau  make  no  pretensions  to  a  deductive  d  priori 
knowledge  of  its  objects.  The  human  mind  can  and 
does  logically  know  nothing  of  things  in  themselves  ; 
mind,  or  matter,  or  Deity,  per  se,  can  only  be  known,  if 
known  at  all,  by  man,  from  the  phenomena  or  muni- 
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festations  which  each  respectively  casts  on  the  mirrot 
of  the  human  consciousness.  It  is  simply  by  the  effects 
revealed  to  us  by  such  objects  that  their  existence  can 
approximative!}'  be  concluded.  If  certain  appearances 
come  to  light  in  the  soil  of  the  mind,  certain  inferences 
are,  and  even  must  be,  made  from  those  appearances  re¬ 
specting  the  existences  that  are  implied  by  them.  In  a 
word,  no  rational  induction  of  the  mental  phenomena, 
legitimately  considered  and  followed  out,  can  help  land¬ 
ing  the  investigator  in  the  heart  of  conclusions,  or  at 
least  surmises,  respecting  the  existence  of  the  soul,  of 
the  universe,  and  of  God.  So  much  for  the  science  of 
beiug,  or  metaphysics  proper.  To  take  up  now  psychol¬ 
ogy  proper.  It  was  customary  in  Europe,  previous 
to  the  time  of  Kant,  to  resolve  ail  the  phenomena  of  the 
human  mind  either  into  Understanding  and  Will,  or, 
which  was  hardly  a  preferable  arrangement  of  them,  to 
classify  them  into  the  Intellectual  and  Active  powers. 
The  former  terminology  was  inherited  by  Locke  from 
the  Middle  Ages  ;  the  latter,  Rei<l  and  Stewart  did  noth¬ 
ing  to  purify.  Kant  was  the  first  to  arrange  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  consciousness  into  Cognition  or  Knowledge, 
Feeling  and  Desire,  and  Will.  This  threefold  classifica¬ 
tion  was  considered  so  happy  by  philosophers,  that  every 
one  of  any  distinction  immediately  adopted  it  as  soon  as 
it  came  to  his  knowledge.  Consciousness,  it  must  be 
remarked,  is  by  no  means  one  of  those  faculties.  It  is, 
properly,  the  mind  itself  in  such  or  such  a  state  or  con¬ 
dition  of  activity  or  passivity.  Consciousness  belongs 
equally  to  each  and  to  all  of  the  above  threefold  set  of 
phenomena.  If  I  know,  I  must  be  conscious  of  know¬ 
ing:  if  I  feel,  I  must  be  conscious  of  feeling;  if  I  will, 
I  must  be  conscious  of  willing.  Thus,  consciousness  is 
the  condition  of  all  mental  energy.  A  philosophy  of 
consciousness  is  all  but  a  philosophy  of  the  mind,  and 
mind  and  consciousness  are  often  used  synonymously. 
The  following  is  Sir  William  Hamilton's  distribution  of 
consciousness  or  mind  :  1.  Facts.  Phenomena,  Empirical 
Psychology  ;  and  under  ihese  he  would  consider  the 
Cognitions,  Feelings,  and  Conative  Powers  of  Will  and 
Desire.  2.  Laws.  Nomology,  Rational  Psychology ;  and 
under  these  he  would  consider  the  laws  of  our  Cogni¬ 
tions  (or  Logic),  the  laws  of  our  Feelings  or  .Esthetics 
(or  the  Beautiful,  Ac.),  and  the  laws  of  our  Conations  or 
Moral  Philosophy  (or  Ethics),  and  Political  Philosophy. 
3.  Results.  Ontology.  Inferential  Psychology;  and 
under  these  he  would  consider  the  Beiug  of  God,  and 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  Ac.  As  these  subjects 
have  been,  or  are  to  be,  taken  up  in  this  book,  the  only 
subject  that  now  remains  is  the  facts  of  consciousness 
themselves.  Consciousness  iu  itself,  and  in  its  spheres 
of  application,  has  a  double  potency,  a  twofold  region 
over  which  it  rules.  There  is  an  internal  and  an  exter¬ 
nal  consciousness, —  the  one  taking  cognizance  of  all 
our  mental  states,  properly  so  called,  the  other  taking 
cognizance,  through  the  senses,  of  the  outer  world,  and 
the  peculiar  forms  *of  external  perception.  Sensation 
proper  is  the  consciousness  which  we  have  of  certain 
affections  of  our  bodily  organism,  and  usually  ascribes 
to  the  outer  world  the  source  or  cause  of  those  affec¬ 
tions.  Perception  proper,  again,  is  the  consciousness 
which  we  have  of  our  bodily  organism,  —  as  extended, 
figured,  and  so  forth,  and  in  and  through  this  conscious¬ 
ness,  the  immediate  apprehension  of  an  external  mate¬ 
rial  world.  Thus,  sensation  is  the  consciousness  which 
we  have  of  the  secondary  qualities  of  matter,  as  they 
are  called,  namely,  color,  taste,  flavor,  savor,  and  sound  ; 
and  perception  is  the  consciousness  which  we  possess 
of  the  primary  qualities  of  matter;  viz.,  extensibil¬ 
ity,  divisibility,  siz*  density  or  rarity,  shape,  situation, 
and  so  forth.  Sensation  and  perception  co-exist  in  an 
inverse  ratio,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  shown,  in 
each  of  the  five  senses.  In  the  senses  of  smell  and 
taste,  for  example,  the  sensational  or  subjective  element 
is  so  obtrusive  as  to  be  universally  regarded  as  quite 
special.  Again,  those  of  hearing,  sight,  and  touch  are 
nearly  as  universally,  though  not  quite  so  correctly,  re¬ 
garded  as  objective  or  perceptional.  In  other  terms, 
the  senses  of  smell  and  taste  are  usually  regarded  as 
vehicles  of  pleasure  and  pain,  while  the  senses  of  hear¬ 
ing.  sight,  and  touch  are  viewed  as  informing  us  respect¬ 
ing  the  material  attributes  of  sound,  color,  and  resist¬ 
ance.  Yet  the  latter  quality —  that  of  resistance  —  be¬ 
longs  more  peculiarly  and  obtrusively  to  the  locomotive 
faculty,  as  it  has  been  called,  or  the  power  which  the 
living  body  possesses  of  removal  from  one  position  or 
state  to  another.  It  is  this  faculty  which  first  informs 
us  immediately  of  the  existence  of  an  extra-organic 
world.  The  external  world,  previous  to  the  exercise  of 
this  power,  is  wholly  intneorganic ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  will  chooses  to  exert  its  energy,  we  are  imme¬ 
diately  conscious  of  something  offering  a  resistance 
to  it,  and  to  the  locomotive  power  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  In  addition  to  the  five  senses  there  is 
sometimes  recognized  a  muscular  sense,  or  the  pe¬ 
culiar  consciousness  we  experience  on  the  movement 
of  a  limb.  Such  are  the  feelings  of  lassitude,  of  fa¬ 
tigue,  of  ennui,  of  restlessness.  This  sense,  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous,  can  give  us  no  information  of  anything  save  the 
special  states  of  our  own  nervous  organism.  There  is  a 
seventh  sense,  the  tactus  venereus.  as  Julius  Scaliger 
called  it,  which  is  obtrusively  subjective.  In  addition 
to  the  primary  and  original  powers  possessed  by  the 
senses,  there  is  a  secondary  or  acquired  power,  which 
some  of  them  obtain  by  the  education  of  experience. 
Such  are  the  knowledge  of  distance  and  of  solidity, 
which  every  one  of  us  at  first  sight  ascribes  to  the  sense 
of  sight,  and  which  is  no  less  demonstrably  certain  to 
be  derived  originally  from  the  sense  of  touch.  It  is 
only  by  a  series  of  oft-repeated  judgments  respecting 
the  color  and  the  comparative  size  of  objects,  that  we 
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learn  to  ascribe  to  each  something  like  its  proper  dis¬ 
tance  and  size,  and  this  always  at  first  in  conjunction 
with  the  sense  of  touch.  It  has  been  already  observed 
that  consciousness  properly  belongs  to  whatexer  occu¬ 
pies  the  regards  of  the  mind,  be  it  an  external  object  or 
an  internal  one,  —  a  thought,  a  feeling,  or  a  volition. 
Consciousness  is  in  every  mind  occasionally  clear  or  in¬ 
distinct,  according  to  the  degree  of  attention  whi»h  is 
given  to  the  objects  of  consciousness.  Are  the  objects 
of  consciousness  indistinct?  This  arises,  cstteris paribus, 
from  the  degree  of  attention  being  obstructed  and  taint 
which  is  brought  to  bear  on  those  objects.  Are  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  consciousness  clear ?  This  arises  from  the  de¬ 
gree  of  attention  given  to  them  being  intense  and  free. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  pursue  the  subject  ot  indistinct 
or  unconscious  states  of  mind,  but  those  who  are  curi¬ 
ous  will  find  much  interesting  speculation  on  an  ob¬ 
scure  subject  in  the  “petite*  perceptions”  of  Leibnitz, 
and  the  '*  latent  modifications”  of  Sir  \\  illiam  I  Iamilton. 
Attention  then  may  be  defined  as  consciousness  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  definite  object,  or  consciousness  intensified 
And  it  is  to  lie  observed  that  attention  often  exists 
to  a  high  degree  where  volition  has  no  place  whatever. 
Such,  for  example,  as  when  one  is  excited  by  some  vio¬ 
lent  passion,  it  is  notorious  that  the  will,  exert  itself 
how  it  may,  cannot  withdraw  the  mind  from  fixing  its 
most  earnest  attention  on  the  object  of  admiration  or 
dislike,  until  the  passion  has  in  some  degree  cooled.  Of 
course,  where  the  will  and  the  attention  go  together, or 
where  the  will  and  the  desire  point  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  it  is  then  that  we  may  be  saul  really  to  l*e  con¬ 
scious  ol  the  objects  which  occupy  us.  Attention,  then, 
be  ins:  necessary  to  every  act  of  consciousness,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  every  clear  and  distinct  act,  these  two  pow¬ 
ers  taken  together  constitute  the  acquisitive  power  ot 
tin*  mind.  Hut  if  the  mind  were  destitute  of  any  power 
of  retaining  its  acquired  perceptions,  all  knowledge,  and 
even  all  consciousness,  save  of  the  most  transitory  kind, 
would  be  utterly  impossible.  So  also  would  it  be  it  the 
mind  were  destitute  of  any  power  of  reproducing  its 
ideas,  and  of  representing  them  when  they  were  sum¬ 
moned  lie  fore  its  bar.  Thus  we  have,  by  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  retention  and  recollection,  the  faculty  of  memory. 
as  ordinarily  understood.  Ami  it  may  be  observed,  that 
it  is  very  probable  that  no  object  which  has  once  occu¬ 
pied  the  distinct  consciousness  <»f  any  mind  can  ever  bo 
entirely  effaced.  We  cannot  often  recollect  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  something  that  we  are  assured  our  memory  lias 
grit  stored  away  in  some  out-of-the-way  recess,  and  the 
ch  ances  are  that  we  shall  stumble  over  this  very  tiling 
that  we  are  in  search  of,  — it  may  be  days,  months,  or 
years  after.  It  is  the  recollective  power  that  we  all  are 
more  or  less  deficient  in  much  more  th  an  the  retentive. 
Again,  if  I  try.  through  nay  memory,  to  recall  some  event 
or  scene  in  which  I  am  interested,  the  mind  must  have 
some  wk  re  or  place  to  put  that  which  is  Mtiminoiieal  be¬ 
fore  its  consciousness.  It  must  either  hold  it  in  the 
grasp  of  the  pure  intellect,  or,  if  being  picturable,  it 
naaist  be  handed  over  to  the  imagination.  It  the  former, 
it  belongs  properly  to  the  intuitive  and  symbolical 
knowledge  of  logic;  if  the  latter,  it  is  properly  the 
work  of  fancy.  Dr.  Mansel,  of  Oxford,  combines  both 
powers  under  the  general  head  of  representative  Con¬ 
sciousness.  without  apparently  discriminating  very 
sharply  in  this  relation  the  enneeptive  power  of  the 
mind  from  the  power  of  forming  pictures.  (For  con¬ 
ception,  judgment,  and  reasoning,  see  LOGIC.)  As 
closely  connected  with,  the  phenomena  of  memory 
and  imagination,  we  have  the  laws  of  mental  suggestion 
or  association,  not  only  as  lying  very  near  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  those  faculties,  but  ruling  in  a  large  measure 
the  entire  territories  of  the  mind;  for  suggestion  holds 
sway  over  all  its  phenomena,  except  those  that  come 
under  the  category  of  necessary  truths.  A  syllogism 
affords  a  convenient  example  in  logic;  and  the  relations 
of  parent  and  child,  of  greater  and  less,  and  of  cause 
ami  effect,  are  instances  in  metaphysics.  There  is,  prob¬ 
ably,  no  subject  that  has  called  forth  more  of  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  highest  minds  in  speculative  philosophy 
than  this  very  one  of  suggestion.  Without  going  into  the 
history  of  the  sniject.  it  can  only  be  observed  that  probar 
My  toe  subject  lias  been  treated  best  by  Aristotle,  Ilobbes, 
Hume,  and  Sir  Win.  Hamilton.  The  views  of  the  latter 
respecting  the  phenomena  of  association  are  that  they 
resolve  themselves  into  the  special  laws  of  —  1,  repeti¬ 
tion  :  2,  indirect  remembrance;  and  3,  preference.  This 
appears  to  be  the  most  complete  analysis  which  those 
laws  have  yet  received  L  The  law  ot  repetition  runs 
thus:  Thoughts  co-identical  in  mode,  but  differing  in 
time,  tend  to  suggest  each  other.  2.  The  law  of  indirect 
remembrance  is  that  thoughts  once  co-identical  in  time, 
ar©  —  differing  as  they  may  among  themselves  —  again 
suggestive  of  each  other,  and  that  in  the  mutual  order 
which  they  originally  held.  3.  The  law  of  preference  is 
this,  that  thoughts  are  suggested,  not  merely  by  a  gen¬ 
eral  relation  between  each  other,  hut  in  proportion  to 
the  interest  these  thoughts  have  to  the  individual  mind. 
(See  Associatiov.  For  analysis  of  the  passions,  emo¬ 
tions,  desires,  the  moral  faculty,  and  the  will,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  article  Ethics.)  There  are  certain 
facts  of  consciousness  of  a  necessary  character,  that, 
though  at  first  mainly  derived  through  experience,  yet, 
when  once  acquired,  possess  an  irresistible  truth,  these 
are  what  are  called  &  priori  truths  in  the  Kantian  and 
modern  philosophy,  as  contrasted  with  those  other 
branches  of  knowledge  which  we  derive  wholly  through 
experience,  and  which  receive  the  name  ol  d  posteriori. 
Sii'-h  are,  to  take  the  easiest  instance,  the  truths  of 
arithmetic,  geometry,  logic,  Ac.  No  conceivable  power 
can  make  us,  as  we  are  at  present  constituted,— and  this 
is  all  that  psychology  troubles  itself  about,  tuiuk  of  two 
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and  two  as  being  anything  else  than  four,  or  that  two  Metapoph'ysis,  n.  [Gr.  meta,  and  apophusis ,  a  pro- 
straight  lines,  by  any  possibility,  can  inclose  a  space,  or  cess.]  (A  nut.)  The  exogenous  process  commonly  situ- 
that  the  same  individual  can  be  both  tall  and  short  at  ated  between  the  diapophysis  and  anterior  zygapoph- 

yses;  in  the  humAn  skeleton  it  is  best  developed  in  the 
last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebrae;  the  metapoph- 
yses  are  developed  more,  and  from  more  numerous  ver¬ 
tebras,  in  most  of  the  inferior  mammalia,  arriving  at 


the  same  time,  judged  by  a  single  standard  of  height 
It  is  quite  the  reverse  with  such  a  truth  as  that  day  and 
night  succeed  each  other  every  twenty-four  hours;  for 
we  have  only  to  go  to  Lapland  to  find  that  truth  no 
lunger  holding.  The  former  are  necessary  or  d  priori 
truths,  the  latter  is  a  contingent  or  d  posteriori  one. 
Now,  the  laws  of  association,  which  have  just  been  con¬ 
sidered,  while  they  can  readily  afford  explanations  of  the 
contingent  facts  of  cousciousiieas,  can  give  no  clue  ut  all 
to  an  explanation  of  those  necessary  ones.  One  is  not 
a  whit  surer  that  two  ami  two  make  four,  after  the  hun¬ 
dredth  experiment,  than  lie  was  after  the  first;  which 
is  not  the  case  »  here  suggestion  holds  sway.  Do  I  know 
any  better  after  having  examined  a  thousand  objects, 
that  the  qualities  of  each  and  all  of  them  express  to 
consciousness  as  many  distinct  substances,  than  I  did 
after  examining  the  first  object?  1H>  1  know  any  better 
after  observing  a  thousand  changes,  that  each  and  all 
of  them  imply  a  cause,  than  1  did  after  witnessing  the 
first  change  with  intelligence?  Can  my  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  ingratitude  is  at  all  times  worthy  of  con¬ 
demnation  he  said  to  be  improved  by  in.v  y**ai s  ?  Are 
not  each  and  all  of  those  truths  incontestable  once  an  I 
forever?  Those  judgments  which  seem  to  possess  this 
quality  of  necessity,  which  no  theory  of  the  laws  of 
suggestion  can  explain,  are  reducible  to  three  heads:  — 

1.  Logical  judgments,  springingfrum  the  laws  of  identity, 
contradiction,  and  excluded  middle,  are  wholly  of  this 
class.  Such  are  the  truths  of  arithmetic  and  geometry; 
as,  the  sums  of  equals  are  themselves  equal,  ami  two 
straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space.  Dr.  Mansel,  in  his 
44  Metaphysics,”  ranks  the  latter  judgment  under  the 
head  of  mathematical  judgments,  as  distinguished  from 
logical  ones;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  necessity  fur 
this,  as  the  judgment  is  wholly  explicable  on  the  logical 
principle  of  contradiction.  Mathematical  judgments 
are  only  logical  ones  applied  to  continuous  or  discrete 
quantity.  2.  Metaphysical  judgments  expressing  an 
apparently  necessary  relation  between  what  is  known 
and  what  is  unknown;  as  that  every  quality  implies  a 
substance  in  which  it  inheres,  and  that  every  change 
implies  some  cause.  Such  are  the  laws,  when  carried 
into  their  highest  development,  on  which  hang  entirely 
our  beliefs  of  the  permanent  existence  and  identity  of 
the  human  self,  of  the  permanence  and  reality  of  the 
outer  world, and  of  the  perpetual  existence  of  a  Maker 
of  both  the  outer  world  and  the  inner.  3.  Moral 
judgments,  or  sin  k  as  state  the  immutable  obligation 
of  certain  courses  of  conduct,  —  as.  Be  just,  he  kind. 
l»e  courageous,  he  honest,  he  grateful,  —  are,  so  far  as 
we  can  see  —  and  that  is  all  that  psychology  has  to  do 
with — altogether  incontestable.  There  is  no  man  in 
bis  senses  who  would  impose  on  his  fellow  the  general 
obligation  “ be  unjust.”  howexer  many  men  our  law 
courts  may  find  to  transgress  the  general  obligation  in 
special  instances.  If  the  mind  possesses  necessary  and 
universal  truths,  a  question  of  some  interest  here 
arises.  Can  wo  hereby  transcend  the  experience  of 
consciousness,  transcend,  indeed,  the  bonds  of  all  possi¬ 
ble  experience?  Necessity  not  being  a  result  of  experi¬ 
ence,  arising,  indeed,  from  the  application  of  certain 
native  principles  of  the  mind  to  the  facts  or  phenomena 
of  consciousness,  at  first  sight  would  seem  to  warrant 
a  belief  that  by  those  very  principles  of  universality 
and  necessity  which  have  just  been  evolved,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  thought  to  contemplate  in  their  realities  those 
truths  which  transcend  experience.  Let  us  reflect. 
We  have  never  seen  a  perfect  geometrical  surface,  or 
that  pons  asinoruni  of  schoolboys,  a  perfect  point  or 
line.  Yet  how  readily  we  can  abstract  from  the  wood 
or  paper,  on  which  such  objects  are  usually  presented 
to  us,  the  material  element  which  clogs  the  apprehen¬ 
sion,  and  seize  upon  the  pure  point,  line,  surface,  which 
lurk  behind.  Now,  no  one  requires  to  be  told  that  for 
the  exercise  of  such  abstraction,  the  necessary  concep¬ 
tion  of  pure  space  is  essential.  What  does  this  show 
us?  It  shows  that  there  must  always  he  a  basis  for  the 
necessary  truth  to  work  upon,  and  that  it  is  wholly  a 
mental  element  which  is  gained  by  the  application  of 
such  truths.  We  have  experience  of  nothing  but  finite 
and  relative  objects,  as  we  had  experience  just  now  only 
of  material  surfaces.  Have  we  any  faculty  or  faculties 
which  will  enable  us  to  transcend  those  limited  objects, 
and  enable  us  to  contemplate  infinitude  and  absolute 
existence?  If  we  weigh  those  necessary  truths  one  l>y 
one,  weshall  find  no  warrant  for  maintaining  that  logic 
can  give  us  such  powers;  and  the  question  is,  can  meta¬ 
physics  or  ethics  do  so?  But  when  we  put  logic  out 
of  court,  we  put  comprehensions .  clear  and  distinct,  out 
of  court  along  with  it.  What  then  remains?  Nothing 
but  belief.  Logic  deals  wholly  with  the  comprehensible; 
ontology  deals  wholly  with  belief.  We  cannot  compre¬ 
hend  things  in  themselves,  yet  we  all  believe  in  them. 
Experience  rules  logic ;  ontology  rules  the  highest  beliefs 
we  possess. 

Met 'a  pi  am  in*  n.  [Gr.  mefaplasmos,  from  plasso ,  I 
form  ]  {Gram.)  A  general  term,  comprehending  all 
those  figures  of  diction  which  consist  in  alterations  of 
the  letters  or  syllables  of  a  word  ;  taking  place  in  three 
ways,  —  by  augmentation,  diminution,  or  inimutation. 
1.  Augmentation  in  the  beginning,  prosthesis :  in  the 
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their  maximum  of  length  in  the  armadillos,  in  which 
they  equal  the  neural  spines  in  length  in  the  posterior 
dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrae.  They  relate  in  these  sin¬ 
gular  quadrupeds  to  the  support  of  the  carapace,  the 
neural  spines  representing  the  king-j>osts ,  and  the  meta- 
pophyses  the  tie-beams ,  in  the  architecture  of  a  roof. 
iHetasia'dio,  Pietro  Ant  nio  Domenico  Buonaven- 
TURA,  (mai-Uix-ta'se-o,)  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  B  at 
Assist,  ICifH,  was  the  sou  of  a  common  soldier,  named 
Trapussi.  When  he  was  only  10  years  of  age.  his  talents 
of  extemporizing  in  verse  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
celebrated  Gravina,  who  took  him  under  his  protection, 
called  him  (l»y  a  translation  of  his  name  into  Greek) 
3/,  paid  great  attention  to  his  education,  and  oil  his 
death,  in  1717,  left  him  his  whole  estate.  The  young 
poet,  being  thus  placed  in  an  easy  condition,  devoted 
himself  to  his  favorite  study,  and.  under  the  guidance 
of  the  celebrated  singer,  Maria  Homanina  (afterwards 
Bulgarelli),  created  the  modern  Italian  opera.  Charles 
VI.  invited  him  to  Vienna,  in  1729;  and  appointed  him 
poet  laureate,  with  a  pension  of  4,000 guilders.  Thence¬ 
forward  no  gala  took  place  at  court  which  was  not 
graced  by  his  verses.  The  Empress  Maria  Theresa  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him  magnificent  presents,  as  also  did  Fer¬ 
dinand  VI.,  king  of  Spain.  Thus  honored  and  beloved, 
his  life  presented  a  calm  uniformity  lor  halt  a  century, 
during  which  period  he  retained  the  favor  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  family  undiminished,  his  extraordinary  talents  be¬ 
ing  admirably  seconded  by  the  tenor  of  his  private 
character,  and  his  constant  observance  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  proprieties  of  high  life.  He  composed  no  less 
than  26  operas  and  8  sacred  dramas,  besides  innumera¬ 
ble  minor  pieces.  The  poetical  characteristics  of  M  are 
sweetness,  correctness,  purity,  gentle  pathos,  and  ele¬ 
vated  sentiment.  D.  1782. 

Metas  tasis,  n .;  pi.  Metastases.  [Gr..  change  of  po¬ 
sition]  {Med)  The  transference  or  translation  of  a 
disease  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another;  as  when 
a  cutaneous  eruption  is  suddenly  checked  I  y  exposure 
to  cold,  and  the  disease  attacks  a  deep-seated  part ;  or, 
in  gout,  where  the  disease  suddenly  shifts  from  the  foot 
to  the  stomach,  or  some  other  internal  part. 

Met  an  tat  ie,  a.  Occasioned  by  metastasis;  as,  a  met¬ 
astatic  tumor. 

Metatar'sal,  a.  Belonging  to  the  metatarsus;  as, 
metatarsal  hones. 

Metatar  sits,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  meta ,  and  tarsns ,  the 
flat  part  of  the  foot;  Fr.  mitatarse.]  {Anal.)  The  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  foot,  from  the  toes  to  the  instep. 
Metatartar'lc  Acid*  n.  (Chem.)  One  of  the  two 
acids  produced  when  tartaric  acid  is  heated  at  about 
310°  F.  It  has  the  same  formula  us  tartaric  acid,  but 
cannot  he  crystallized. 

Metatli'esis*  n. ;  pi.  Metatheses.  [Fr.  metastfse ;  Gr. 
mtalJtesis — meta,  over,  and  tithe  mi,  to  place,  set.  See 
Thesis.]  {Gram.)  The  transposition  of  the  letters  of  a 
word,  a  process  not  unfrequeutly  exhibited  in  the  voids 
of  kindred  languages,  as  in  the  German  ross,  English 
horse. 

Metatho'rax*  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  mefa,  beyond,  and 
thorax ,  the  chest. 1  {/xml)  The  final  or  posterior  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  insec  tile  thorax. 

Met/at  OHIO*  w.  [Gr.  meta ,  and  tome,  an  incision.] 
(Arch.)  The  interstice  from  one  dentil  to  another. 
Metayer,  n.  [Fr.from  L.  Lat. medieturius — Lat.  me- 
ditis,  middle.]  In  France  and  Italy,  a  farmer  or  agri¬ 
culturist  who  is  supplied  with  stock,  implements,  Ac., 
from  t lie  proprietor  of  the  land,  indemnifying  him 
therefor  with  half  the  produce. 

Met/calf,  in  Kentucky,  a  S.  co.;  area.  abt.  400  sq  m. 
Hirers.  S.  and  E.  forks  of  Little  Barren  River,  and  sev¬ 
eral  smaller  streams.  Surface,  diversified:  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Edmonton.  Pop.  abt.  7,500. 

Met/calf  Station,  ill  Massachusetts,  a  village  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  co.,  abt.  25  m.  W.S.W.  of  Boston. 

Mete*  (meet,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  metan,ametan  ;  D.  meten  :  Ger. 
m^ssenJ]  To  measure ;  to  determine  or  define  quantity, 
dimensions,  or  capacity,  by  any  rule,  regulation,  or 
standard. 

—n.  [A.S.  met;  Lat  .meta.]  Limit;  boundary;  confine 
—  generally  in  the  plural. 

Me'tea,  in  'Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Cass  co.,  abt.  10 
m.  N.  by  E.  of  Logansport. 

Mete'rieeonk.  or  Mktetecunk,  in  New  Jersey,  a  small 
river  rising  in  Monmouth  co.,  and  flowing  E.  through 
Ocean  co.  into  Barnegat  Inlet. 

—  A  post  office  of  Ocean  co. 

Metel'Ius*  Q  (Lbciliuh,  surnamed  Maceaomcus,  Roman 
consul,  was  u.  of  a  distinguished  plebeian  family,  and 
while  praetor,  ii.  c.  148,  defeated  ami  took  prisoner  Ail- 
drisctiB,  the  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  lie 
then  commanded  against  the  Achaeans,  and  had  nearly 
closed  the  war  before  the  arrival  of  Mummius.  On  his 
return  t<»  Rome  he  had  a  triumph,  received  the  surname 
Macedonians,  and,  in  143,  was  chosen  consul.  The  same 
year  he  was  sent  to  Spain  as  pro-consul,  and  carried  on 
the  Celtiberian  War,  which  was  finished  by  Q  Pompeius. 
He  was  afterwards  censor,  and  d.  full  of  honors,  115, 


M™,  «.  Ctecilius,  siimameil  Roman  con- 

the  resolution  of  a  diphthong  2.  Diminution, Ht the  he-;  Bill,  was  nephew  of  the  preceding,  and  educated  at 
ginning  aphL-f.sU  ■  in  the  middle,  >yncnp «  ;  at  the  end,  Athens.  After  holding  various  public  offices  he  was 
apocope’  by  contraction  of  two  vowels,  *Vn*r«»B.  3.  Tin-  chosen  consul.  B.0.  110,  and  was  charged  with  the  con- 
mutation  antfX™, signifying  thecl.ange  ufone  lett-r  for  duct  of  the  war  against  Jugurtha  king  of  Nnm.dia, 
another*;  mefafAcrti*  transposition  of  the  order  of  letters.  |  He  had  virtually  brought  it  to  a  close,  when,  by  an 
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intrigue  of  his  ambitions  legate,  Cains  Marius,  he  was 
superseded  in  command  by  the  latter,  lie  was  well  re¬ 
ceived  at  Rome,  107,  both  by  senate  and  people,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  triumph.  lie  became  one  of  the  firmest  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  aristocratic  party,  was  censor  in  102,  and, 
through  the  influence  of  Marius,  whs  exiled  two  years 
later.  To  prevent  civil  strife  and  bloodshed  on  his  ac¬ 
count,  he  quietly  left  Rome  and  went  to  Rhodes,  whence 
he  was  recalled  within  a  year.  His  eloquence  is  highly 
spoken  of. 

Metellus,  Q.  Csecilius ,  snrnamed  Pius ,  Roman  consul,  son 
of  the  preceding,  contributed  by  his  earnest  persuasions! 
to  the  recall  of  his  father  from  exile,  B.  e.  94,  and  thus 
acquired  his  honorable  surname.  lie  served  in  the  So- 
c:hI  and  Samnite  Wars,  and  joined  the  party  of  Sulla 
against  Marius,  winning  several  great  victories.  He  was 
chosen  consul  in  80,  and  then  for  some  years  com¬ 
manded  against  Sertorius  in  Spain,  Pompey  being  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  from  76.  After  t lie  death  of  Sertorius,  | 
M.  returned  to  Rome,  and,  with  Pompey,  had  the  honor  j 
of  a  triumph.  M.  was  pontifex  maxi  in  us,  and  D.  prole 
ably  in  63. 

lletempsy chose,  (-lem'sl-koz,)  r.  a.  To  translate, 
transfer,  or  remove  from  one  body  to  another,  us  the 
soul. 

91etemp«yctiosis,  (tem-siko'sis.) n.  [Gr.,  from  meta, 
denoting  change,  e.mpsycho-d,  to  animate — en,  in,  and 
psych-e,  life,  soul.]  See  Transmigration  op  Souls. 

Metempto'sis.  n.  [Fr.  mCtemptose,  from  Gr.  meta , 
beyond,  after,  and piptein ,  to  lall.j  ( Citron .)  See  Pro- 

EMFTOSIS. 

Meteor,  ( me'te-er ,)  n.  [Fr.  m Itiore;  Gr.  meteoros — 
meta,  denoting  direction,  and  aiora ,  a  flying,  being  sus¬ 
pended,  or  hovering  in  the  air,  from  anro,lo  lift,  heave, 
raise  up.J  Any  phenomenon  of  a  transitory  nature, 
which  has  its  origin  in  the  atmosphere. — Meteors  are  of 
various  kinds.  Some  are  produced  simply  by  a  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmospheric  fluid,  and 
are  called  aerial  meteors.  (See  Winds;  Whirlwinds.) 
A  second  class  arise  from  the  deposition  of  the  aqueous 
particles  which  the  atmosphere  holds  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
visible  vapor,  and  which  are  precipitated  in  consequenc  e 
of  a  diminution  of  temperature,  sometimes  in  a  liquid 
and  sometimes  in  a  solid  form.  These  are  called  aque¬ 
ous  meteors.  (See  Dew;  Fogs;  Hail;  Rain;  Sn»w; 
Vapors,  Ac.)  A  third  class  of  meteors,  or  atmos¬ 
pherical  phenomena,  are  caused  either  by  the  action 
of  the  precipitated  aqueous  particles  dispersed  in  the 
atmosphere  on  the  rays  of  light,  or  by  the  unequal 
heating  of  the  air  owing  to  which  the  rays  of  light  are 
under  certain  circumstances  reflected.  (See  Fata  Mor- 
gvna;  Halo;  Mirage;  Parhelion;  Rainbow.)  A  fourth 
class  comprehends  those  which  present  the  phenomena 
distinctive  of  combustion  or  incandescence.  (See  Aero¬ 
lite  ;  Aurora  Borealis  ;  Lightning  ;  Falling  Stars, 
Ac.)  —  In  a  more  restricted  sense  and  in  common  lan¬ 
guage,  the  word  denotes  those  fiery  and  luminous  bodies 
of  the  fourth  class  which  appear  suddenly  and  at  un¬ 
certain  times  in  the  atmosphere,  or  in  higher  regions. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  aerolites  and  fall¬ 
ing  stars ,  already  considered,  and  the  bolts,  or  fire-ball, 
a  luminous  M.  of  great  splendor,  moving  with  con¬ 
siderable  velocity  at  various  altitudes,  and  frequently 
of  great  magnitude.  The  M.  is  generally  accompanied 
by  a  tail,  and  disappears  in  scintillations, attended  some¬ 
times  by  an  explosion,  occasionally  leaving  a  luminous 
track  behind,  after  it  lias  heroine  invisible.  Fire-balls 
occasionally  accompany  meteoric  stones  in  their  de¬ 
scent;  nevertheless,  these  phenomena  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  independent ;  for  the  bolis  may  appear  without 
the  nieteorolite,  and  t'ice  versd.  Many  extraordinary 
M.  have  been  seen  ami  recorded  ;  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  is  that  described  by  Blagden,  in  the  “  Philo¬ 
sophical  Transactions.”  It  occurred  on  the  18tli  Aug., 
1783.  about  9  p.  m.,  and  was  visible  over  a  wide  extent 
of  Europe,  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  Rome,  fre¬ 
quently  changing  its  form  and  color.  It  crossed  the 
zenith  at  Edinburgh,  and  then  appeared  round  and  of 
a  greenish  color,  casting  a  shade  upon  the  ground  of  a 
similar  tint ;  a  tail  of  considerable  length  attended  it. 
At  Greenwich  it  appeared  like  two  bright  balls,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  number  of  others,  connected  together  by  a 
luminous  body,  and  finally  terminating  in  a  blaze,  ta¬ 
pering  to  a  point ;  the  colors  of  the  balls  were  different. 
The  height  of  this  meteor  was  estimated  to  be  far 
above  the  surface  of  our  atmosphere,  its  speed  was  not 
less  than  1,000  yards  per  minute,  and  its  diameter  was 
computed  at  2,800  yards.  Cavollo  describes  this  meteor 
as  seen  at  Windsor,  when  its  explosion  was  heard  like  a 
peal  of  thunder,  ten  minutes  after  its  rupture  was  ol>- 
served.  On  the  evening  of  July  2,  I860,  a  meteor,  com¬ 
ing  from  N  W.  passed  over  the  State  of  New  York,  being 
seen  at  first  on  Lake  Erie,  and  soon  afterwards  at  Buf¬ 
falo.  Albany,  New  York  city,  New  Haven,  Newport, 
R.  I.,  and  New  Hertford.  Mass.  First  appearing  as  a 
single  body,  it  was  observed  to  separate  into  two  balls, 
which  kept  along  together,  emitting  sparks,  and  wlutt 
appeared  to  lie  flame.  All  the  observers  had  the  im¬ 
pression  that  its  elevation  was  only  a  few  hundred  feet. 
It  has  not  been  ascertained  if  these  bodies  move  in  ec¬ 
centric  orbits  around  the  sun  or  around  the  earth;  and 
it  is  not  satisfactorily  explained  how  their  ignition  may 
be  determined  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  atmosphere, 
where  the  air  is  too  rare  tor  causing  a  sensible  impedi¬ 
ment  to  their  motion.  See  Supplement. 

—By  analogy,  the  name  M.  is  applied  to  anything  that 
transiently  dazzles  or  strikes  with  wonder. 

Meteor  ic,  Meteor  ical,  a.  [ Fr.  miteoi'ique.)  Per¬ 
taining  or  having  reference  to  meteors  ;  consisting  of  i 
meteors.  —  Produced  by,  or  proceeding  from,  a  meteor;! 
meteoric  stones. — Acted  upon  by  the  weather. — Co-] 
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rnscant ;  transiently  dazzling  or  splendid :  as,  vi eteoric 
eloquence. 

Meteoric  iron ,  iron  mixed  with  nickel,  as  found  in  the 
meteoric  stones  or  aerolites. 

Meteoric  stone.  See  Aerolite. 

Me'teorism,  n.  (Med.)  Distention  of  the  abdomen 
induced  by  flatulence. 

Mcteorog rapli  lc,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  me¬ 
teorograph)’. 

Moteoro*»'raj)liy,  v.  [Gr.  meteoros ,  a  meteor,  and 
graphein ,  to  depict  ]  The  recording  of  meteorological 
phenomena. 

Meteor  olite,  Me'teorite,  n.  [Fr.  tn.it lor olithr, 
from  Gr.  meteoros ,  and  liihos,  stone.]  A  meteoric  stone; 
an  aerolite. 

Jlcteorolog-  ic.  Meteorological,  a.  [Gr.  mete- 
oroloyikos.]  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  meteors, 
meteorology,  or  atmospheric  phenomena. 

JIeteorol'o#isl,  n.  [Fr .  metiorologiste.]  One  versed 
or  skilled  in  meteorology. 

Meteorol'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  meteora,  things  in  the  air,  and 
logos,  discourse.]  The  science  of  atmospheric  phenomena. 
M.  comprehends  climatology  and  the  greater  part  of 
physical  geography,  and  its  object  is  to  determine  the 
diversified  and  incessantly  changing  influences  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  action  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  mag¬ 
netism.  In  all  conditions  and  stations  in  life,  men  are 
led,  by  motives  of  necessity  or  comfort,  to  study  the 
appearance  of  the  atmosphere  and  sky,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  some  indication  of  the  weather.  Every  varying 
appearance  which  may  betoken  some  change  is  carefully 
stored  up  in  the  minds  of  sailors,  fishermen,  husband¬ 
men,  shepherds,  and  hunters.  These  results  form  a 
vague  body  of  rules,  in  which  facts  are  often  stated  cor¬ 
rectly,  but,  through  credulity,  ignorance,  and  supersti¬ 
tion,  they  are  so  frequently  mixed  up  with  erroneous 
deductions,  that  they  torm  an  unsafehasis  for  tin*  science. 
From  these  causes  arises  the  disposition  to  refer  the 
ordinary  changes  of  the  weather  to  the  influence  of  the 
moon  .  r  stars,  and  also  to  look  upon  comets  and  meteors 
as  the  forerunners  of  catastrophes,  either  in  the  moral 
or  physical  world.  The  history  of  M.  is  difficult  to  trace, 
since  little  information  is  cast  upon  it  by  the  records 
of  antiquity.  The  observations  of  the  ancients  were 
chiefly  directed  to  changes  in  the  weather;  and  by  per¬ 
sonal  assiduity  they  were  enabled  to  prognosticate  often 
with  considerable  certainty.  The  philosophers  of  old 
were  willing  to  explain  the  phenomena  by  the  most 
vague  hypotheses,  referring  them  to  stellar  and  plane¬ 
tary  influences.  There  were  also  to  be  found,  in  those 
times,  persons  who  were  believed  to  possess  supernatu¬ 
ral  influence  over  atmospheric  changes.  The  priests 
of  Fa  mot  brace  promised  auspicious  minds  to  such  as 
consulted  their  sacred  oracle;  and  Empedocles,  of  Sicily, 
boasted  in  his  song  a  knowledge  of  the  mystic  art.  At 
the  fountain  Hacuo,  in  Arcadia,  in  the  time  of  drought, 
the  priests  of  Jupiter  were  accustomed  to  offer  lip  sac¬ 
rifices —  touching  the  water  with  an  oaken  wand  —  when 
presently  a  vapor  rose,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  pleasant 
rain  descended.  Such  miraculous  powers  were  believed 
to  lie  given  to  mortals  even  in  more  recent  times;  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  Sopater  of  Apamea  was  put  to 
death  because  he  was  supposed  to  have  stilled  the  winds 
and  thereby  caused  the  plague  which  then  raged  at 
Constantinople.  As  the  study  of  natural  science  pro¬ 
gressed,  the  casual  precursors  of  phenomena  were  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  real  causes,  false  conclusions  were 
refuted,  and  the  empty  terrors  to  which  they  gave  rise 
were  dissipated.  By  widely  extended  observations  in  all 
the  realms  of  natural  science,  at  length  were  gained 
the  general  rules  by  which  the  phenomena  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  are  regulated.  From  chemistry,  M.  borrows  her 
analysis  to  determine  the  composition  of  the  air  itself, 
of  the  substances  which  it  contains,  and  by  which  it  is 
acted  upon;  the  manner  in  which  the  different  processes 
of  evaporation,  freezing,  thawing.  Ac..  go  on,  and  how 
they  affect  the  state  of  the  atmosphere;  the  action  of 
those  invisible  and  imponderable  agents,  light,  heat, 
electricity.  Ac.,  and  their  tremendous  results.  From 
physics,  M.  takes  the  mechanical  action  of  these  and 
similar  powers  and  substances,  the  weight  and  velocity 
of  the  air,  the  laws  of  the  reflection,  refraction,  and 
motion  of  light,  Ac.  By  these  aids,  the  science  of  M. 
explains  the  formation,  fall,  or  deposition  of  hail,  snow, 
rain,  dew,  and  frost;  the  action  of  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning;  the  prevalence  of  certain  winds  and  their  par¬ 
ticular  properties:  the  effect  of  the  position  of  a  country 
and  the  nature  of  its  surface  on  its  climate  and  pro¬ 
ductions;  and  the  nature  and  cause  of  meteors.  In 
order  to  arrive  at  correct  results  with  respect  to  several 


Pig.  1770.  —  draper's  self-registering  thermometer. 


of  these  branches  of  meteorology,  the  Barometer ,  Hy¬ 
grometer,  Thermometer ,  and  other  useful  instruments 
have  been  invented,  but  were  attended  with  so  much 
difficulty  in  their  application  to  the  study  of  several 
of  the  meteorological  phenomena,  that,  in  some  depart- 
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ments  of  M., the  vast  records  of  the  past  centnrv  remain 
a  neglected  monument  of  misdirected  toil.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  instruments  which  record  their  own  indica¬ 
tions  has  greatly  advanced  the  science,  ami  probably 
t lie  most  perfect  system  of  meteorological  observation 
in  the  world  is  now  in  operation  at  the  Observatory  in 
Central  Park,  New  York.  In  that  institution  Draper's 
self-registering  instruments  are  used,  and  the  photo¬ 
graphic  art  has  been  called  into  requisition  to  secure 
the  most  accurate  results.  The  arrangement  of  Draper's 
thermometer  (in  which  only  a  narrow  surface  of  mer¬ 
cury  is  exposed  in  the  tube)  is  shown  in  Fig.  1770.  The 
record  is  obtained  photographically,  a  plan  adopted  at 
Paris,  Kew,  Greenwich,  and  other  European  observa¬ 
tories.  A  is  a  gas-light,  B  concave  mirror,  C  thermom¬ 
eter.  In  front  of  the  tube  is  a  strip  of  black  paper 
having  a  slit  in  it  as  wide  as  that  of  the  columns  of  mer¬ 
cury.  D,  an  ordinary  camera.  E.  a  shield  containing  a 
sensitive  surface,  which  can  be  drawn  aside  by  the  weight 
of  the  clock  F.  at  the  rate  of  half  an  inch  an  hour. 
As  the  quicksilver  rises  and  falls  in  the  thermometer,  it 
leaves  its  image  on  the  sensitive  surface,  slowly  trav¬ 
ersing  by.  The  foregoing  description  will  answer  for 
an  instrument  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  air,  known  as  the  wet  bulb  thermometer.  It 
consists  of  an  ordinary  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which 
is  covered  with  a  piece  of  thin  muslin  kept  constantly 
wet  by  a  little  instrument  supplying  it  with  water.  It 
is  made  self-registering  by  being  connected  with  a 
camera,  and  giving  a  daily  photograph  on  a  sensitive 
surface.  In  like  manner  the  barometer  is  made  to  record 
its  movements.  In  the  Park  Observatory,  the  three 
instruments  described  are  illuminated  by  one  gas-light, 
and  their  movements  recorded  by  one  camera.  A  self¬ 
registering  rain-gauge,  wind-vane,  apparatus  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  force  of  the  wind,  another  for  measuring  its 
velocity,  and  one  for  registering  movements  of  sunshine 
and  cloudy  weather,  have  been  recently  invented  by 
Mr.  Daniel  Draper,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Observa¬ 
tory.  See  Wind-vane.  Run-gauge,  Anemometer,  Ac. 
The  several  branches  of  M.  will  be  found  treated  under 
Air,  Atmosphere,  Barometer,  Boiling- font.  Elec¬ 
tricity.  Evaporation,  Freezing.  Heat,  Physical  Geog¬ 
raphy,  St-.rms,  Ac.,  and  the  various  terms  referred  to 
under  Meteor. 

Jletoor'omancy.  n.  [Gr.  mefeoros.  and  manteia , 
divination.]  A  kind  of  divinatiou  by  meteorology, 
practised  by  the  ancient  Romans 

.'tSofcoros  copy,  n.  [Gr.  m  teuron,  and  skopein,  to 
observe.]  That  branch  of  astronomy  which  treats  of 
tin*  distances  of  the  fixed  stars,  Ac. 

Mle'teorous,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a  meteor. 

“  The  cherubim  descended  .  .  .  gliding  meteorous.” —  Milton. 

MIc'ter,n.  [From  Mete.  17.?*.]  An  instrument  or  Apparatus 
tha  t  measures:  as.  a  water-meter,  u  gas  -meter,  a  coal -meter. 

Me'ter,  n.  See  Metre. 

>le'tera#o.  n.  Act  or  operation  of  measuring. 

.Hollies  tin,  n.  [W .meddyglyn.]  Same  as  Mead,  q.  v. 

mofliinkv.  v.impers.  (imp.  mkthought.)  [Me  and 
think.)  I  think;  it  seems  to  me;  it  appears  to  me; 
meseems  ;  —  principally  used  in  composition. 

“  Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  ‘  Sleep  no  more.'  "—Shales. 

metli'od.  77.  [Fr.  mithode ;  Lat.  methodus  ;  Gr.  methodos 

—  m  eta,  after,  and  hod  os,  a  way,  path,  road;  perhaps 
akin  to  Hind.jar/u,  a  way,  Sansk.  /u,  to  go.]  A  suitable 
and  convenient  arrangement  of  things,  proceedings,  or 
ideas;  natural  or  regular  disposition  of  separate  things 
or  parts  ;  orderly  course  of  procedure  or  process  :  char¬ 
acteristic  mode  or  regular  manner  of  doing  anything. 

—  Classification;  arrangement ;  systematic  or  formal 
course;  orderly  manner;  clear  and  lucid  exhibition  or 
development. 

“  All  method  is  a  rational  progress  .  .  .  toward  an  end.” 

Sir  W".  Hamilton. 

Method  is  usually  described  as  the  fourth  part  of  logic, 
and  **  may  he  called,  in  general,  the  art  of  disposing 
wdl  a  series  of  many  thoughts,  either  for  the  discover¬ 
ing  truth  wheu  we  are  ignorant  of  it.  or  for  proving  it 
to  others  when  it  is  already  known.  Thus  there  are 
two  kinds  of  method.  —  one  for  discovering  truth,  which 
is  called  analysis ,  or  the  method  of  resolution,  and  which 
may  also  be  called  the  method  of  invention  ;  and  the 
other  for  explaining  it  to  others  when  we  have  found  it, 
which  is  called  synthesis,  or  the  method  of  composition, 
and  which  may  be  also  called  the  method  of  doctrine.” 

(Nat.  Hist.)  Classification  or  distribution  of  natural 
objects  in  harmony  with  their  ruling  characteristics  ;  as, 
the  Lin  mean  method. 

moJliocl'ic,  n.  The  science  and  governing  principle  of 
method. 

melhofl'ioal.  G.  [Fr. mithodique.]  Hav¬ 
ing  method  or  systematic  order;  arranged  in  conven¬ 
ient  form;  disposed  in  a  fitting  and  natural  manner; 
conformed  to  rule ;  regular;  orderly;  formal:  system¬ 
atic  ;  as.  to  conduct  business  in  a  methodical  manner. 

“  Let  me  appear  methodical  in  what  I  say.” — Addison. 

.If  ot  liori'fl  rally,  adr.  In  a  methodical  manner;  accord-, 
ing  to  convenient,  natural,  or  systematic  rule  or  order. 

MIofl  Bi  <><i  ism.  n.  (Keel.)  The  religious  doctrines  and 
worship  practised  by  the  Methodists. 

li'oil i«t,  71.  One  of  a  former  school  of  physicians, 
practising  by  theory. —  A  person  remarkable  for  exact 
piety,  regularity  or  austerity  of  life. — One  of  the  Chris* 
tian  sect  of  the  Methodists,  q.  v. 

a.  Characterized  by  the  strictness  and 
austerity  of  Methodists ;  after  the  manner  of  Methodists. 

Metlioiiis'tic.  Metlimlis  tical,  a  Pertaining  01 
having  reference  to  method,  or  to  Methodists. 

^Irtliodis'tically,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  Metho¬ 
dists. 
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'odists,  n.  pi.  ( Eccl .  ITist.)  Under  this  title  are 
comprehended  in  Englaud  two  principal  and  several 
subordinate  sects,  having  totally  distinct  ecclesiastical 
organizations.  The  two  grand  sections  also  differ  lrum 
each  other  upon  points  ot  doctrine,  the  one  professing 
A  rmi  nian,  the  other  Calvinist  ic  sentiments.  The  former 
are  the  followers  of  John  Wesley,  and  known  as  It’  s- 
leyan  M. ;  the  latter,  the  followers  of  George  Whitfield, 
and  commonly  termed  Cilrinistic  M.  The  Wesleyan  M. 
comprise  the  Original  Connexion^  B'ew  Connexion,  2*nm- 
ilir<  MeUiodists,  Bible  Christians ,  United  Methodists  Fret 
Church*  aud  Wesleyan  B ‘formers.  The  Calvinistic  M. 
are  the,  Countess  •  /  Hunt  tujdon's  Connexion,  and  Welsh 
Calvinistic  M-t/uidists. —  In  1729,  John  W  esley,  when  a 
fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  with  his  brother 
Charles  ami  a  few  others,  began  to  hold  smull  evening 
meetings  lor  religious  exercises.  The  name  of  Mftn - 
odists  was  given  to  them  on  account  of  their  regularity 
and  strictness  of  conduct.  The  society  was  broken  up 
by  the  departure  of  the  Wesleys  for  Georgia,  as  chaplains 
for  the  colony  which  bad  been  planted  there.  They  re¬ 
turned  to  England  in  1738.  Hitherto  they  had  held  the 
opinions  of  extreme  High-Churchmen ;  but  a  change  hav¬ 
ing  taken  place  in  their  views,  they  were  debarred  from 
officiating  in  the  pulpit, and  had  recourse  to  preaching  in 
private  houses,  fields  or  waysides.  The  result  ot  their 
preaching  was  a  general  awakening  on  the  subject  of  re 
ligion  throughout  the  land,and  their  followers  became  so 
numerous  that  it  was  necessary  to  form  them  into  socie¬ 
ties,  and  to  draw  up  certain  rules  for  their  guidance.  '1  he 
only  condition  of  membership  was  a  desire  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come  and  be  saved  from  their  si  ns.  Mem 
bers,  however,  after  admission,  were  expected  —  1.  To 
abstuiu  from  doing  harm,  by  avoiding  evil  of  every  sort 
ns  quarrelling,  fighting,  drunkenness,  swearing,  pro¬ 
faning  the  Lord’s  Day,  uncharitable  or  unprofitable  con¬ 
versation,  the  buying  or  selling  of  uncustomed  goods, 

Ac.  2.  To  do  good  of  every  possible  sort,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  all  men.  3.  To  attend  upon  all  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  God.— At  the  death  of  W  esley,  ill  179.,  there 
were,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  abt.  oOJ  itinerant 
preachers  in  connection  with  the  new  sett,  1,600  local 
preachers,  and  80,000  members.  JBut  so  rapid  Ins  been 
their  increase,  that  the  Wesleyan  M.  numbered  in  1877, 
564.315  members  in  Great  Britain,  w  here  they  consti¬ 
tute  the  most  numerous  of  the  dissenting  churches. 
Their  doctrines  will  tie  explained  below,  under  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  the  name,  of  the  corresponding  Amer¬ 
ican  sect.  The  Methodist  Sew  Connexion  originated. in 
a  dispute  that  took  place  soon  after  Wesley’s  death,  in 
1791,  regarding  the  admission  ot  the  laity  to  some  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  government  of  the  body.  In  the  Origi¬ 
nal  Connexion,  all  authority  is  virtually  vested  in  the 
preachers:  the  New*  Connexion, on  the  contrary,  admits 
the  principle  of  lay  participation  in  church  government. 
The  separation  took  place  in  1797,  and  the  New  Con¬ 
nexion  was  formed  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev. 
Alex.  Kilh&ni.  In  doctrine,  and  all  the  essential  and 
distinctive  features  of  WVsIeyan  Methodism,  they  are 
both  alike.  They  numbered  in  1877, 25,854.  The  I*rimi- 
Ure  Mrthn  Uds,  sometimes  known  as  the  Banters,  origi¬ 
nated  in  Staffordshire,  in  I81<>,iu  consequence  of  a  desire 
among  certain  persons  to  revive  the  spirit  and  fervor  of 
the  early  preachers.  Their  doctrines  and  ecclesiastical 
polity  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Original  Connexion, 
except  in  the  admission  of  lay  members  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  The  number  of  their  members  in  1877  was  180.634. 
The  Bible  Christians  nr  Bryaniles,  are  not  the  result  of 
any  secession  from  the  Methodist  body,  but  grew  upas  an 
independent  community,  and  adopted  the  essential  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Methodism.  Its  founder  was  one  William 
0’Brvan,  a  Wesleyan,  local  preacher  in  Cornwall,  who 
left  that  body  in  1*815.  aud  began  to  form  societies  upon 
the  Methodist  plan.  In  doctrine,  they  do  not  differ  from 
the  other  bodies  of  Armiuian  Methodists  Members  in 
1877,  30,197.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Association  origi¬ 
nated  in  a  dispute  in  1834,  regarding  the  establishment  of 
a  theological  institution,  and  one  minister  who  opposed 
it,  and  certain  of  his  sympathizers,  were  expelled  from 
the  connexion  and  formed  a  new  liody.  The  lay  element ' 
has  here  more  influence  in  matters  of  church  discipline 
than  with  the  Old  Connexion,  and  the  Annual  Assembly 
is  composed  of  such  itinerant  and  local  preachers  and 
others  as  the  circuits,  societies  or  churches  may  elect, 
the  number  of  representatives  being  regulated  by  the 
number  of  constituents  — circuits  with  less  than  5o0 
members  sending  one.  from  500  to  1,000  two,  and  aliove 
1,000  three  representatives.  The  Wesleyan  MeHw*lists  have 
lately  lieconie  united  with  a  number  of  the  Wesleyan 
Reformers,  under  the  name  of  the  United  Methodist  Fee 
Church.  Members  in  1877,  71.317.  The  Wesleyan  He. 
formers  separated  from  the  Original  Connexion  in  1850, 
in  consequence  of  the  expulsion  of  certain  ministers, 
who  refused  to  repudiate  all  connexion  with  certain 
anonymous  pamphlets,  reflecting  against  certain  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Conference.  Thi*  proceeding  led  to  the 
loss  of  a  large  number  of  members  to  the  connexion. 
The  Reformers,  however,  do  not  wish  to  l*»  regarded  as  a 
separate  church,  or  even  as  an  independent  connexion, 
I, ut  profess  a  high  regard  for  the  communion  from  which 
they  consider  themselves  to  have  been  illegally  ex¬ 
pelled.  Nearly  half  of  them  have,  however,  as  already 
stated,  united  themselves  w  ith  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Association.  The  (\drinistic  Methodists  were  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  George  Whitfield,  after  he  separated  from 
Wesley,  on  the  doctrine  of  election.  The  only  sects  now 
existing  of  this  class  are  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 
Connexion,  and  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  M'lhoiJists,  most  of 
the  other  congregations  having  become  gradually  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  Congregational  body.  The  Countess  of 
Huntingdon  was  one  of  those  that  were  deeply  impressed 


by  the  preaching  of  Whitfield,  and  by  his  advice  she' 
assumed  a  kind  of  leadership  over  his  followers,  erect¬ 
ing  chapels,  appointing  preachers,  and  establishing  a 
college.  The  doctrines  of  this  connexion  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
lund,and  the  form  of  worship  does  not  differ  materially. 

In  ecclesiastical  government,  the  Congregational  polity 
is  practically  adopted.  Numbers,  1876,  abt.  66.600.  The 
IF*  Uh  Calvinistic  Methodists  originated  from  the  preach¬ 
ings  of  one  Howell  Harris,  about  1736.  The  moveiueut 
spread  very  rapidly,  and  societies  were  formed,  and  a 
system  of  organization  carried  out.  The  Quarterly 
Association  corresponds  to  the  Wesleyan  Conference, 
and  consists  of  all  the  preachers  and  leaders  of  societies 
in  the  connexion.  The  preachers  are  itinerant,  and 
only  a  certain  number  of  them  are  ordained  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  sacraments.  Their  doctrines  are  substantially 
iu  accordance  with  the  Articles  of  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  understood  iu  their  Calvinistic  sense.  The 
number  of  their  adherents  is  abt.  100,000. 

American  Denominations. 

1.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  the  name  given  in 
the  U.  States  to  the  society  of  Methodists.  The  first  M. 
society  iu  America  was  established  in  the  city  ot  New 
York,  in  1766,  by  a  few  emigrants  from  Ireland,  who 
landed  in  N.  Y.,  accompanied  by  a  local  preacher,  named  | 
Philip  Embury,  whose  first  sermon  was  pronounced  iu; 
“his  own  hired  room,”  to  an  audience  of  five  persons  j 
only.  But  the  auditors  increased  rapidly,  and  soon  it 
became  necessary  to  rent  a  room  of  larger  dimensions, 
the  expense  of  which  was  paid  by  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions.  Such  was  the  modest  inception  in  this  country  of 
a  sect  afterwards  so  powerful.  I  n  177 1  Mr.  Wesley  sent 
over  two  preachers  —  Mr.  Francis  Ashury  and  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ard  Wright,  the  former  of  whom,  being  appointed  to  the 
general  charge  of  the  work,  commenced  itinerating 
through  the  country,  and  preaching  iu  the  villages  and 
cities.  Societies  were  established  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, Georgia,  and  the  Caro¬ 
lina*.'  In  1773  Mr.  Rankin  was  sent  over  to  supersede 
Mr.  Ashury  as  general  superintendent,  and,  the  same 
year,  called  the  first  conference,  which  was  held  in 
Philadelphia.  The  following  year  the  first  M.  church 
was  built  in  Baltimore.  During  the  Revolutionary  war, 
the  M.  were  somewhat  persecuted  under  the  false  accu¬ 
sation  of  favoring  the  English  government;  —  in  1783. 
nevertheless,  the  Church  numbered  -43  preachers  and 
13,740  members.  In  1819  the  Missionary  society  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  several  confer¬ 
ences  to  extend  their  missionary  labors  throughout  the 
U.  States  and  elsewhere.”  —  Government.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Church,  as  its  title  imports,  is  episcopal.  A 
society  has  for  its  moving  machinery : — l.  The  society 
itself,  comprising  all  the  members.  2.  The  classes, 
usually  of  about  twelve  persons  each.  3.  Class  leaders, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  preachers,  and  whose  duty 
is  to  see  each  member  of  bis  class  once  a  week,  and  re¬ 
ceive  wliat  he  is  willing  to  give  for  the  support  of  the 
church  and  poor.  4.  The  stewards,  who  are  chosen  by 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  Conference,  and  have  charge  of 
all  the  fuud-s  collected  for  the  poor,  the  support  of  the 
ministry,  and  for  sacramental  purposes.  5.  The  trus¬ 
tees,  who  are  selected  by  the  society,  and  have  charge 
of  all  the  Church  property,  iu  trust,  aud  for  the  use  of 
the  members  of  the  Church.  6.  The  exhortera,  who 
are  liceused  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting  Conference,  and 
have  the  privilege  of  bolding  meetings  for  exhortation 
and  prayer.  7.  The  preacher,  who  is  also  a  deacon, 
has  authority  to  preach,  to  solemnize  marriages,  to  bap¬ 
tize,  to  bury  the  dead,  to  assist  the  elder  in  administer¬ 
ing  the  Lord’s  Supper,  to  seek  after  the  sick  and  poor, 
and  administer  to  their  comfort.  8.  The  elder,  who  is 
ordained  to  that  office  by  the  bishop,  lias  full  authority 
to  administer  all  the  ordinances.  Bishops  are  elected 
by  the  General  Conference,  to  which  they  are  responsi¬ 
ble.  A  class  leaders’  meeting  is  composed  of  the  class 
leaders  of  a  given  circuit.  At  these,  the  weekly  class 
collections  are  paid  to  the  stewards;  probationers  are 
received  as  members, or  dropped,  as  propriety  suggests; 
inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  slate  of  the  classes:  delin¬ 
quents  are  reported,  and  the  sick  and  p«*or  inquired 
alter.  A  quarterly  meeting  conference  is  composed 
of  all  the  travelling  and  local  preachers,  exhorters, 
stewards,  and  leaders  of  a  circuit.  Here  exhorters  and 
local  preachers  are  licensed,  preachers  recommended  to 
the  annual  conference  for  the  travelling  ministry,  and 
local  preachers  as  suitable  for  ordination  as  deacons  or 
elders.  There,  too.  appeals  are  heard  from  members 
aggrieved  at  the  decision  of  church  committees.  An 
annual  conference  is  composed  of  all  the  travelling 
preachers,  deacons, and  elders,  of  aspecified  district.  It 
has  jurisdiction  over  all  its  members,  and  may  try,  ac¬ 
quit,  expel,  or  locate  them,  as  the  Discipline  provides. 
It  examines  the  character  of  all  travelling  preachers 
within  its  bounds;  admits,  continues  on  t  ial,  or  drops 
candidates  for  the  m.  n. s  ry  .  hears  and  decides  appeals  of 
local  preachers,  and  elects  deacons  .«ud  elders.  T  lie  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference,  the  highest  court  of  the  Church,  meets 
quadrennially,  and  is  composed  of  two  laymen  for  each 
annual  conference  aud  one  minister  tor  each  45  members. 
It  has  power  to  revise  any  part  of  the  Discipline,  and 
make  any  new  regulation,  nut  prohibited  byceriain  re¬ 
strictions,  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion  may  require; 
to  fleet  hook  stewards,  editors,  the  secretary  or  secreta¬ 
ries  of  the  Missionary  {society  of  the  Church  :  to  elect,  try, 
acquit,  censure,  aud  condemn  bishops;  to  hear  and  de¬ 
cide  appeals  of  preachers  from  the  decisions  of  annual 
conferences;  to  review'  the  acts  of  conferences  generally  ; 
aud  to  examine  into  the  administrations  of  bishops. 
The  only  funds  of  the  Church  are  the  income  of  the 
Chapter  Fund  and  the  profits  of  the  Book  Concern,  which 
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are  exclusively  devoted  to  the  disciplinary  allowance  of 
the  bishops,  the  relief  of  the  supernumerary  and  super¬ 
annuated  preachers,  and  ot  their  widow  sand  orphans.  — 
Book  Concern.  The  Book  Concern  was  established  to 
dissemiuate  good  Imoks  and  other  publications.  The 
first  was  commenced  iu  Philadelphia,  in  178y.  with  only 
$600  for  its  capital,  loaned  to  it  by  Rev.  John  Dicken¬ 
son,  the  first  Imok-stewurd.  In  1804  the  Concern  was 
removed  to  New  York.  Iu  1820  a  Branch  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Cincinnati.  Since  1836.  the  book  concern  has 
paid  to  the  AnmialCoiifeiences.to  meet  church  exposes, 
$1,468,358,  this  sum.  added  to  the  increase  of  capital, 
gives  a  total  profit  iu  forty  years,  to  1877,  of  $2,985,632, 
an  annual  profit  of  $74,640.  It  has  aiming  its  long  list 
of  valuable  publications  many  of  the  l«est  works  on  the¬ 
ology,  history,  science,  and  philosophy,  in  the  language. 

It  has  also  the  largest,  and,  all  things  considered,  the 
cheapest  list  of  Sabbath  school-books  published  in  the 
world.  It  publishes,  in  addition,  several  excellent  peri¬ 
odicals.  The  number  of  periodicals  issued  in  the  interest 
of  the  Methodist  Church  exceeds  150,  printed  in  various 
languages. —  Education.  The  Church  has  under  its  pat¬ 
ronage  27  colleges  and  universities,  2  biblical  institutes, 
and  1 19 seminaries  and  academies.  It  basalt  a  mission¬ 
ary  society,  whose  annual  receipts  range  from  $675,000 
and  upward,  and  which  has  missions  in  Africa,  China, 
Germany.  India,  S.  America,  Sweden,  Norway,  Den¬ 
mark,  Bulgaria, and  the  Sandwich  Islands, and  to  which 
additions  are  continually  made;  and  in  the  U.  S., 
among  the  Indian,  German.  Scandinavian,  French,  and 
"Welsh  populations;  a  Sunday  School  Union  andaTract 
Society.  —  Doctrines.  The  follow  ing  articles  of  faith,  the 
same  i u  all  the  divisions  of  the  Methodist  Church,  are 
declared,  by  the  restrictive  regulations  that  limit  the 
powers  of  the  General  Conference,  to  la*  unalterable  :  — 
1.  If i ere  is  hut  one  living  ami  true  God,  everlasting, 
without  body  or  parts,  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  the  maker  and  preserver  ot  all  things,  visible 
and  invisible.  And  in  unity  of  this  Godhead  there  are 
three  persons  of  one  sill  stance,  power,  and  eternity  — 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  2.  The  Son, 
who  is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  the  very  and  eternal 
God,  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  took  man’s 
■nature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin;  so  that  two 
whole  and  perfect  natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead 
and  nianhead,  were  joined  together  in  one  person, 
never  to  be  divid**d,  whereof  is  one  Christ,  very  God  and 
very  man,  who  truly  suffered,  was  crucified,  dead, 
and  buried,  to  reconcile  bis  Father  to  us,  and  to 
be  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for  original  guilt,  but  also  for 
actual  sins  of  men.  3.  Christ  did  truly  rise  again  from 
the  dead,  and  took  again  bis  Uwiy.  with  all  things  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  the  perfection  of  man  s  nature,  wherewith 
he  ascended  into  heaven,  and  there  sitteth  until  he  re¬ 
turn  to  judge  all  men  at  the  last  day.  4.  The  Holy 
Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  very  and 
eternal  God.  5.  The  Holy  Scriptures  contain  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation :  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  found 
therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  re¬ 
quired  of  any  man,  that  it  should  he  believed  as  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to 
salvation.  By  the  name  ot  the  Holy  Scripture  we  do 
understand  those  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  of  whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt  in 
the  Church.  6  The  old  Testament  is  not  contrary  to 
the  New;  for  both  in  the  0*d  and  New  Testament  ever¬ 
lasting  life  is  offered  to  mankind  by  Christ,  who  is  the 
only  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  being  both  God 
and  man.  Wherefore  they  are  not  to  he  heard  who 
feign  that  the  old  fathers  did  look  only  for  transitory 
promises.  Although  the  law  given  by  God  from  Moses, 
as  touching  ceremonies  and  rites,  doth  not  bind  Chris¬ 
tians.  nor  ought  the  civil  precepts  thereof  of  necessity 
be  received  in  any  commonwealth :  yet,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  no  Christian  whatsoever  is  free  from  the  obedience 
ot  the  commandments  which  are  called  moral.  7. 
Original  sin  standeth  not  in  the  following  of  Adam  («s 
the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk),  but  it  is  the  corruption 
of  the  nature  of  every  man.  that  naturally  is  engendered 
of  the  offspring  of  Adam,  whereby  man  is  very  far  gone 
from  original  righteousness,  and  of  his  own  nature  in¬ 
clined  to  evil,  and  that  continually.  8.  The  condition 
of  man.  after  the  fall  of  Adam,  is  such,  that  he  cannot 
turn  and  prepare  himself,  by  liis  own  natural  strength 
and  works,  to  faith,  and  calling  upon  God:  wherefore 
we  have  no  power  to  do  good  works,  pleasant  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  God.  without  the  grace  of  God  by  Christ 
preventing  us.  that  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and  work¬ 
ing  with  us.  w  hen  we  have  that  good  will.  9.  We  are 
accounted  righteous  before  God.  only  for  the  merit  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  by  faith,  and  not  for 
our  own  works  or  deeerviugs—  wherefore,  that  we  are 
justified  by  faith  only,  is  a  most  wholesome  doctrine, 
and  very  full  of  comfort.  lu.  Although  good  works, 
which  are  the  fruits  of  faith,  and  follow  after  justifica¬ 
tion.  cannot  put  away  our  sins,  an-l  endure  the  seventy 
of  God’s  judgments  ;  yet  they  are  pleasing  and  accepta¬ 
ble  to  God  in  Christ,  and  spring  out  of  a  true  and  lively 
faith,  insomuch  that  by  them  a  lively  faith  may  be  as 
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evidently  known  as  k  tree  is  discerned  by  its  fruit. 
II  Voluntary  works,  besides.  over  and  above  budi 
commandments,  wliich  are  called  works  of  supereroga¬ 
tion  cannot  be  taiiglit  without  arrogancy  and  impiety. 
For  bv  them  men  do  declare  that  they  do  not  only  ren¬ 
der  unto  God  as  much  as  they  are  bound  to  do.  but  that 
th.-v  do  more  for  his  sake  than  of  taratiden  duty  is  re¬ 
quired;  whereas,  Christ  saith  plainly.  ”  Wlieu  ye  have 
done  all  that  is  commanded  you.  say.  We  are  unprofit¬ 
able  servants/’  12.  Not  every  sin  willingly  committed 
after Justification  is  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
unpardonable.  Wherefore,  the  grant  of  repeutance  is 
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not  to  be  denied  to  such  as  fall  into  sin  after  justifica¬ 
tion;  alter  we  have  received  the  lloly  Ghost,  we  may 
depart  from  grace  given,  and  fall  into  sin,  anti,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  rise  again  and  amend  our  lives.  And, 
therefore,  they  are  to  be  condemned  who  say  they  can 
no  inure  sin  as  long  as  they  live  here;  or  deny  the  meed 
of  forgiveness  to  such  as  truly  repent.  13.  The  visible 
church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in 
which  the  pure  Word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacra¬ 
ments  duly  administered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance 
in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity*  are  requisite  to  the 
same.  14.  The  Church  rejects  the  Homan  Catholic 
doctrine  concerning  purgatory,  pardon,  worshipping, 
and  adoration,  as  well  of  images,  as  of  relics,  and  also 
invocation  of  saints.  15.  It  is  a  thing  plainly  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  custom  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  Church,  to  have  puolic  prayer  in  the  church,  or  to 
minister  the  sacrament,  in  a  tongue  not  understood  by 
the  people.  16.  Sacraments,  ordained  of  Christ,  are 
not  only  badges  or  tokens  of  Christian  men  s  prolession; 
but  rather  they  are  certaiu  signs  of  grace,  and  God  s 
good  will  towards  us,  by  which  he  doth  woik  invisibly 
in  us,  and  doth  not  only  quicken,  but  also  strengthen 
and  confirm  our  faith  in  him.  There  are  two  sacra 
incuts  ordained  of  Christ  our  Lord  in  the  gospel;  that  is 
to  say.  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord.  17.  Bap¬ 
tism  is  not  only  a  sign  of  profession,  and  mark  of  difl’er- 
ence,  whereby  Christians  are  distinguished  from  others 
that  are  not  baptized;  hut  it  is  also  a  sign  of  regenera¬ 
tion,  or  the  new  birth.  The  baptism  of  young  children 
is  to  be  retained  in  the  Church.  IS.  The  Supper  of  the 
Lord  is  not  only  a  sign  of  the  love  that  Christians  ought 
to  have  among  themselves  one  to  another,  but  rather  is 
a  sacrament  of  our  redemption  by  Christ’s  death;  inso¬ 
much  that,  to  such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and  w  ith  faith 
receive  the  same,  the  bread  which  we  break  is  a  par¬ 
taking  of  the  body  ot  Christ;  and  likewise  the  cup  of 
blessing  is  a  partaking  of  the  blood  of  Christ.  The 
body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the  Supper, 
only  after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner.  And  tire 
means  whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten 
in  the  Supper,  is  Faith.  19.  The  cup  of  the  Lord  is 
not  to  be  denied  to  the  lay  people ;  for  both  the  parts 
of  the  Lords  Supper,  by  Christ s  ordinance  and  com¬ 
mandment,  ought  to  be  administered  to  all  Christians 
alike.  20.  The  often ng  of  Christ,  once  made,  is  that 
perfect  redemption,  propitiation,  and  satisfaction  for  all 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  both  original  and  actual : 
and  there  is  none  other  satisfaction  tor  sin  hut  that 
alone.  21.  The  ministers  of  Christ  are  not  commanded 
by  God's  law  either  to  vow  the  estate  of  single  life,  or 
to  abstain  from  marriage;  therefore  it  is  lawful  for 
them,  as  for  all  other  Christians,  to  marry  at  their  own 
discretion,  as  they  shall  judge  the  same  to  serve  best  to 
godliness.  22.  It  is  not  necessary  that  rights  and  cere¬ 
monies  should  in  all  places  be  the  same,  or  exactly 
alike;  for  they  have  been  always  different,  and  may  be 
changed  according  to  the  diversity  of  countries,  times, 
and  men  s  manners,  so  that  nothing  he  ordained  against 
God  s  Word.  Whosoever,  through  his  private  judgment, 
willingly  and  purposely  doth  openly  break  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs,  which 
are  not  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  are  ordained 
and  approved  by  common  authority,  ought  to  be  re¬ 
buked  openly,  that  others  may  fear  to  do  the  like,  as 
one  that  oflendeth  against  the  common  order  of  the 
Church,  and  woundeth  the  consciences  of  weak  brethren. 
Every  particular  church  may  ordain,  change,  or  abolish 
rites  and  ceremonies,  so  that  all  things  may  be  done  to 
edification.  The  President,  the  Congress,  the  general 
assemblies,  the  governors,  and  the  councils  of  slate,  as 
the  delegates  of  the  people,  are  the  rulers  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  according  to  the  division  of  power 
made  to  them  by  the  Constitution  ol  the  U.  States,  ami 
by  the  constitutions  of  their  respective  Slates.  And  the 
said  States  are  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation,  aud 
ought  not  to  be  subject  to  any  toreign  jurisdiction. 
The  riches  and  goods  of  Christians  are  not  common,  as 
touching  the  right,  title,  and  possession  of  the  same,  as 
some  do  falsely  boast  Notwithstanding,  every  man 
ought,  of  such  things  as  he  possesseth,  liberally  to  give 
alms  to  the  poor,  according  to  his  ability.  As  we  con¬ 
fess  that  vain  and  rash  swearing  is  forbidden  Christian 
men  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  James  bis  apostle, 
so  we  judge  that  t lie  Christian  religion  doth  not  pro¬ 
hibit,  but  that  a  man  may  swear  when  the  magistrate 
requireth  in  a  cause  of  faith  and  charity,  so  it  be  done 
according  to  the  prophet’s  teaching  in  justice,  judgment, 
and  truth.  —  Statistics.  Nov.  1,  1877,  there  were  11, 256 
itinerant  preachers;  12.583  local  preachers;  D.099 
churches,  valued  at,  including  parsonages.  $  9.298,720. 
Total  estimate  of  contributions  for  1877,$! 6,597,850 ;  and 
1,673.287  members  of  the  Church.  The  number  of  Sun¬ 
day-schools,  19,775;  teachers, 2 1 6.27 4:  scholars,  1,490,283. 

2.  Methoiust  Episcopal  Church,  6outh.  In  1S45,  the 
Southern  Conference,  comprising  those  of  the  then  so- 
called  slave-holding  States,  feeling  aggrieved  at  tire  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Conference  concerning  slavery  and 
its  abolition,  seceded  in  a  body,  and  became  a  separate 
denomination,  under  the  present  name.  The  Church 
has  a  missionary  society,  and  a  flourishing  book-concern, 
at  Nashville,  in  1877,  the  denomination  had  3.271  trav¬ 
elling  preachers;  5,-»62  local  preachers;  and  722,346 
members.  Total  members  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
the  U.  S.  in  1877,  3,315,312. 

3.  Methodist  Protest \nt Church.  When,  in  1784,  the 
Methodist  societies  of  the  U.  States  were  formed  into  a 
denomination  independent  of  Mr.  Wesley,  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  vested  in  the  itinerant  ministry,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  all  other  classes  of  ministers,  and  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  members.  At  subsequent  general  conferences 


much  dissatisfaction  was  manifested  at  this,  and  a  re-1 
spectable  minority  made  vigorous  efforts  to  effect  im¬ 
provements,  hut  without  material  success.  These  efforts,  ( 
perseveringly  continued,  were  energetically  resisted  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1836,  the  reformers 
seeing  their  cause  hopeless,  withdrew  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  founded  the  present  denomination,  differ¬ 
ing  from  the  parent  body  but  in  few  points  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  government,  aud  the  rejection  of  episcopacy.  The 
Church  lias  a  Board  of  foreign  and  domestic  missions, 
and,  at  Baltimore,  a  book-concern  of  great  importance. 
In  1877,  the  Church  had  1.314  itinerant  preachers,  925 
local  preachers,  and  113,405  members. 

4.  The  American  Wesleyan  Church.  This  denom¬ 
ination  sprang  out  of  the  expulsions  and  secessions 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  on  the  refusal  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference,  in  1828.  to  listen  to  the  appeal  of  the 
reformers  for  lay  and  clerical  representation,  as  described 
in  the  preceding  article.  The  expelled  and  seceding 
members  formed  themselves  into  the  Methodist  Protes¬ 
tant  Church  ;  but  their  Constitution  and  Discipline  did 
not  fully  meet  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  many  of 
the  reformers,  who,  with  John  Wesley,  were  warmly 
opposed  to  the  Episcopal  form  of  church  government  as 
it  exists  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U. 
States,  to  intemperance,  and  to  slavery.  The  dissatisfied  ! 
struggled  for  many  years  to  induce  i lie  Methodist  Prot¬ 
estant  Church  to  take  a  decided  stand  against  slavery, 
ami  to  refuse  fellowship  to  all  who  gave  it  countenance. 
Others  were  making  a  similar  effort  in  the  Methedist 
Episcopal  Church.  But  both  failing,  they  united  in 
calling  a  convention  of  ministers  and  laymen,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  free 
from  episcopacy,  intemperance,  and  slavery.  The  con¬ 
vention  met  in  New  York,  May  31, 1843,  and  framed  and 
adopted  the  “Discipline  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church  of  America.”  Their  religious  doctrines  are  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  present  body,  and. 
since  t lie  abolition  of  slavery,  their  only  distinctive  rule 
of  much  importance  is  their  exclusion  of  all  who 
manufacture,  buy,  sell,  or  use  intoxicating  liquors,  or 
in  any  way  intentionally  and  knowingly  aid  others  so 
to  do,  unless  for  mechanical,  chemical,  or  medicinal  pur¬ 
poses.  In  this  connection  each  church  has  power  to  act 
by  itself,  and  ministerial  equality  is  a  fundamental 
law.  In  1*70  they  numbered  about  20,000,  chiefly  in 
New  England  and  New  York 

5.  African  Meth  dist  Kpiscopvl  Church,  owes  its 
rise  to  the  prejudice  against  the  colored  members  and 
attendants  of  the  Methodi>t  Episcopal  Church  — in  the 
early  days  of  that  denomination.  After  vainly  attempt¬ 
ing  to  get  a  house  of  worship  tor  tlu  ir  o\\  n,  they  called 
a  convention,  held  at  Philadelphia,  18.6.  tor  the  |  urpose 
ot  forming  a  connection,  at  which  they  adopted  the.  same 
doctrines,  discipline,  and  government  in  which  they  had 
been  instructed,  and  resolved  to  be  known  as  the  “  Afri¬ 
can  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.”  They  have  a  book- 
concern,  a  missionary  society,  Ac.  In  1877,  they  had 
4,586  preachers  and  214,806  members.— They  are  also 
called  Bethel,  from  the  name  of  their  first  place  of  wor¬ 
ship.  The  Colored  M.  E.  Church  iu  1877  had  1,321 
preachers  and  80, t‘0"  members. 

6.  Zion  African  Methodist  Church.  The  rise  of  this 
society,  in  1824,  was  due  to  the  same  cause  as  t lie  pre¬ 
ceding  In  doctrine,  the  Church  differs  in  no  respect 
from  the  parent  Church.  In  1877,  they  had  4,000  preach¬ 
ers  and  -00.000  members. 

7.  8.  Free  Methodist  Church,  and  Primitive  Meth¬ 
odists,  are  numerically  less  important  denominations, 
the  first  having  19,282  members,  and  420  preachers  in 
1877 ;  the  latter,  3.382  members  in  1*77 :  chiefly  in  the 
West.  Beside  these,  there  are  105,000  members  in  The 
Evangelical  Association  and  143,841  United  Brethren. 

Metliodiza'tion,  >/.  Act  or  operation  of  methodizing; 
state  or  condition  of  being  methodized, 

Hleth'odize,  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  method  ;  to  arrange  or 
dispose  m  j list  and  natural  order;  to  transact  in  a  for¬ 
mal,  methodical,  or  convenient  manner. 

jHeth'odizer,  n.  One  who  methodizes ;  one  who  dis¬ 
poses  or  arranges  in  systematic  form  or  order. 

Mettiodol'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  niethodos ,  method,  and  logo?. 
doctrine.]  1  lie  science  of  method  or  orderly  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  a  treatise  or  discourse  on  method. 

Met  houg-lit,  (- thawt, ',)  imp  of  Mkthinks,  q.  r. 

Metll'lien.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Essex  co  ,  abt.  30  m.  N.  by  W  of  Boston  ;  pop. « >1 
township  abt. 3,300. 

Metliu'Melnli.  ( Script )  Son  of  Enoch,  and  father  of 
Lantech.  He  lived  y69  years,  a  longer  life  than  any 
other  on  record,  and  died  within  the  year  before  the 
deluge.  {Gen.  v.  21,  22.) 

Metnye,  (meth  i',)  the  name  of  two  lakes  in  British  N. 
America,  one  abt.  180  m.  S.  of  Lake  Athabasca,  and  the 
other  350  in.  further  8.W.  The  first  lias  Fort  Methye  on 
its  18.  shore. 

Metli'yl.  Meth'yle,  Met li 'tile,  n.  [Gr.  meta.  with, 
and  yb\  wood.]  ((’hem.)  The  first  of  the  hydrocnrhotiir 
radicals  of  the  alcohols.  It  is  a  gaseous  body,  slightly 
heavier  than  air,  and  burning  with  a  bluish  flame.  I  t 
is  not  liquefied  by  a  cold  of  0°  Fahr.  It  is  obtained  by 
acting  on  iodide  of  methyl  with  zinc.  Its  most  impor¬ 
tant  compound  is  methylic  alcohol,  or  wood  spirit.  It 
also  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  essential  of 
Gaultheria  procumbent ,  which  is  a  salicylate  of  the  ox¬ 
ide  of  methyl,  and  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  «li> 
tilling  wood-spirit  with  sulphuric  and  salicylic  acids. 
Form.  C2H3.C2H3. 

Metli'y  lamiiie,  n.  ( C>em .)  Ammonia  in  w  hich  one 
atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  methyl.  It  is  an  in 
flammable  gas  greatly  resembling  ammonia  in  its  chem¬ 
ical  character.  It  may  be  formed  by  the  action  of  iodide 
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of  methyl  upon  ammonia,  and  subsequent  distillation 
w  i  t  h  po  tas  1 1 .  Form .  N  11 2.  M  e. 

Mefliylated  Alcohol  or  Spirit,  n.  (Chnn.) 
Spirits  of  wine  to  which  have  been  added  certain  pro¬ 
portions  of  shellac  and  methylic  alcohol,  or  wood-spirit, 
for  rendering  the  mixture  unpalatable.  The  mixture  is 
allowed  by  t lie  government  to  be  sold  without  excise 
duty,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacture  only.  Numerous 
instances  have,  however,  lately  occurred  in  which  the 
methylated  spirit  has  been  “doctored.”  and  sold  for  the 
purposes  of  drain-drinking.  Methylated  spirit  is  exten¬ 
sively  employed  as  a  solvent  of  resins  and  gums  for  var¬ 
nishes,  aniline  colors,  and  for  nearly  every  use  to  which 
ordinary  alcohol  was  formerly  applied. 

Methylene,  n.  ( Churn .)  A  gaseous  hydrocarbon. 
Form  C2II2.  See  Supplement. 

Methyl'ic.  a.  Consisting  or  partaking  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  of,  or  pertaining  to  meth.v  1 :  as,  methylic  alcohol. 

Me'fic,  n.  [From  Gr.  mela ,  denoting  change,  and  oikns , 
dwelling;  Lat.  metcecus.]  A  sojourner  or  temporary 
resident  in  a  Grecian-city. 

Me'tiJ,  n.  [Fr. ,  Sp.  mestizo.']  The  offspring  of  a  white 
and  quadroon.  See  Mestizo. 

Metoclie,  (m»'tfo-ke,)  v.  [Fr  ,  from  Gr.  meta.  and  cchein , 
to  have  ]  (Arch.)  The  interval  between  two  deuticuli 
in  the  Ionic  entablature. 

Melole'ic.  a.  [Gr.  meta,  over,  and  Eng.  oleic  )  (f7 inn.) 
Belonging  to,  or  yielded  by  oleic  acid ;  as,  nt*f<  leic  acid. 

Meto'men.  in  Wisconsin ,  a  post-village  and  tow  nship 
of  Fond  du  Lac  co..  abt.  20  m.  YV.  by  S.  of  Fond  du  Lac; 
j  op  of  township  abt.  3,000. 

MetOll'ic  (y'Cle,  n.  (Calendar.)  The  cycle  of  the 
moon,  a  period  of  19  solar  3 ears,  after  which  the  new 
and  full  moon  fall  on  the  same  days  of  the  year  as  they 
did  19  years  before.  This  cycle  was  the  invention  of 
Meton,  a  celebrated  Athenian  philosopher,  who  flour¬ 
ished  about  43.'  b.  c.  The  Metonic  cycle  contained  6.940 
days,  which  exceeds  the  true  length  of  19  solar  years  by 
nine  and  a  half  hours  nearly.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  length  of  235  lunations,  or  synodic  revolutions 
of  the  moon,  by  se\en  hours  and  a  half  only.  The  fram¬ 
ers  of  the  ecclesiastical  calendar  altered  the  distribution 
of  the  lunar  months  when  they  adopted  this  cycle,  in 
order  to  accommodate  them  to  the  Julian  intercala¬ 
tion.  By  this  alteration  every  three  periods  of  6,940 
days  were  followed  by  one  of  6,939.  Consequently,  the 
mean  length  of  the  cycle  was  6,939^  days,  which  coin¬ 
cides  exactly  with  19  Julian  years.  In  the  ecc  lesiastical 
calendar,  the  number  of  the  year  in  the  cycle  is  called 
the  golden  number.  The  cycle  is  supposed  to  commence 
with  the  year  iu  which  the  new  moon  falls  on  ihe  1st 
of  January 

Metonymic,  Metonymical.  ( met-o-nim'iJc ,)  a. 
Employed  by  way  of  metonymy,  by  placing  one  wold 
before  another. 


Metony  in  ically,  adv.  By  metonymy  ;  in  a  metonym¬ 
ical  manner. 

Metonymy,  n.  [Gr.  mrtonymia  —  meta.  denoting 
change,  and  on  am  a ,  a  name.  See  On  m  itopoetic.] 
( tihet.)  A  trope  or  figure  of  speech  in  which  one  word 
is  substituted  tor  another,  preserving  the  sense  of  anal¬ 
ogy  ;  as.  be  died  by  steel ,  that  is,  lie  died  by  the  sword ; 
we’  read  Byron ,  i.  e.  his  bools  or  writings  ;  a  person  of 
warm  heart,  that  is,  of  warm  affections,  Ac. 

Metope,  n.  [Gr.  meta .  between;  ope,  an  aperture.] 
(Arch.)  The  square  piece  or  interval  between  the  tri- 
glyphs  in  the  Doric  frieze.  In  its  original  Greek  mean¬ 
ing.  the  word  signified  tire  distance  between  one  aper¬ 
ture  or  hole  and  another,  or  between  one  triglyph  and 
another,  the  triglyphs 
being  supposed  to  be 
solives  or  joists  that 
fill  the  apertures.  The 
ancients  were  in  the 
habit  of  ornamenting 
the  metopes  with 
carved  works  Or  with 
paintings  represent¬ 
ing  the  heads  of  oxen, 

(Fig.  1771),  vessels, 
and  other  objects  used 
in  sacrificing.  The 
metope  is  omitted  in 
the  Ionic  and  Corin¬ 
thian  orders,  probably 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  disposing  the 
triglyphs  or  metopes  m  symmetrical  proportion. 

Metoposcop'ie.  Mctoposcop  icsil,  a.  Belong¬ 
ing.  or  relating  to  metoposcopy. 

M e I opos'eo p  i  s  t ,  n.  A  physiognomist ;  one  versed  in 
metoposcopy. 

Met  opos'eo py,  n.  [Gr.  metdpnsl.opns.  from  metopnn , 
the  brow,  and  sknpein ,  to  observe.]  The  study  of  phy¬ 
siognomy  ;  the  art  of  reading  the  characters  of  persons 
by  their  countenances. 

.Me  tre,  (sometimes  written  Meter.)  n  [A.  S  meter ;  Fr. 
metre;  Gr.  metron,  measure.  See  Mete.]  (Prosody.) 
Poetical  measure;  rhythm;  arrangement  of  poetical 
feet,  or  of  long  or  short  syllables  in  verse. 

“  And  stretched  metre  of  an  autique  song.” — Shaks. 

In  the  classic  languages,  metre  depemb-d  upon  the  way 
in  which  long  and  short  syllables  were  made  to  succeed 
one  another.  English  metre  depends,  not  upon  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  long  and  short,  hut  upon  that  of  accented  and 
unaccented  syllables.  Thus,  in  the  lines. 

The  cu'rl few  to'lls  |  the  kne'll  |  of  pa'rtjing  da'v — 
Wa'rriorsand  chi'efs,  should  the  sha'ftorthe  j  swo'rd — 
the  accents  occur  at  regular  intervals;  and  the  groups 
of  syllables  thus  formed  constitute  each  a  metre,  or 
measure.  The  groups  of  long  and  short  syllables  com* 


Fig.  1771.  —  metope. 
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posing  the  metros  of  classic  verse,  were  called  fret,  each 
foot  having  u  distinctive  name.  The  same  names  are 
sometimes  applied  to  Knglish  measures,  an  accented 
syllable  in  English  being  held  to  be  equivalent  to  a 
long  syllable  in  Latin  or  Greek,  and  an  unaccented 
syllable  to  a  short.  Every  metre  in  Knglish  contains 
one  accented  syllable,  and  either  one  or  two  unaccented 
syllables.  As  the  accent  may  be  on  the  first,  second,  or 
third  syllable  of  the  group,  there  thus  arise  five  distinct 
measures,  two  dissyllabic  and  three  trisyllabic,  as  seen 
in  the  words  —  1.  fo'lly  (corresponding  to  the  classic 
Trochee)-,  2,  reca'll  (Atmte);  3,  te'rritdy  (Dadylr)-,  4, 
conftt'sion  (Amphibrachys)-.  5.  absentee'  ( Anapttxl ). 

—The  French  unit  of  length  equal  to  3  28  feet,  or  39-37 
English  inches  =  39-  ;6  American  ;  being  the  standard 
of  French  linear  aduie  isiirement. 

Metric,  a.  Noting  a  measurement  of  volumes  ;  as,  the 
m-trir  method  of  analysis. —  ii'dahr. 

Mot  ric.  .llet’ rival,  a.  [hat.  mrii-iriis.]  pertaining, 
"or  having  reference  to  measure,  or  to  just  and  natural 
combination  or  arrangement  of  long  and  short  syllables 
—  Comprising  or  consisting  of  verses;  according  to  poet¬ 
ical  measure;  as,  a  metrical  . . ance. 

Met  rically,  ado.  In  a  metrical  manner;  by  poetic 
measure. 

Metric  Sys’tem,  n.  A  system  of  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  adopted  first  in  France,  and  now  slowly  supersed¬ 
ing  tile  systems  in  use  in  other  countries.  It  was  author¬ 
ized  to  he  used  in  the  U.  States,  and  its  use  introduced 
into  some  departments  of  public  service,  in  1  v-6,  by  Act 
of  Congress.  The  two  most  important  points  of  this 
system  are :  1st,  that  it  is  a  decimal  system  :  and  2d.  that 
tile  units  of  length,  superficies,  solidity,  and  weight,  are 
all  correlated,  two  data  only  being  used,  the  metre  and 
the  weight  of  a  cube  of  water,  the  side  of  which  is  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  metre.  The  system  was  suggested 
as  long  ago  as  152.8  by  Jean  Fernal.  a  physician  of  Hen¬ 
ry  II  of  France:  but  the  suggestion  took  a  practical 
turn  in  1790,  when  Prince  Talleyrand  distributed  among 
the  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  ol  France  a 
proposal,  founded  upon  the  excessive  diversity  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  weights  and  measures  then  prevailing  all 
over  that  country,  as  now  over  our  own.  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  new  system  upon  the  principle  of  a  single  and 
universal  standard.  A  committee  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  consisting  of  five  of  the  most  eminent  mathe¬ 
maticians  of  Europe— Bonin,  Lagrange.  Laplace.  Monge, 
and  Comlorcet  —  were  subsequently  appointed,  under  a 
decree  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  to  report  upon  the 
selection  of  a  natural  standard;  and  the  committee  pro¬ 
posed.  in  tln-ir  report,  that  the  ten  millionth  part  of  the 
quarter  of  the  meridian  of  Paris  should  be  taken  as  the 
standard  unit  of  linear  measure.  Uelambreand  Mechain 
were  appointed  to  measure  an  arc  of  the  meridian  be¬ 
tween  Dunkerque  ami  Barcelona,  as  Cassini  bad  been  ail- 
pointed  to  do  in  lbtii).  They  commenced  their  labors  at  the 
most  agitated  period  of  the  French  Revolution.  At  every 
station  or  their  progress  in  the  field-survey  they  were 
arrested  by  the  suspicions  and  alarmsof  the  people,  who 
took  them  for  spies  or  engineers  of  the  invading  enemies 
of  France.  The  result  was  a  wonderful  approximation 
to  the  true  length,  and  one  in  the  highest  degree  “cred¬ 
itable  to  the  French  astronomers  and  geometricians, 
who  carried  on  their  operations  under  every  difficulty, 
and  at  the  hazard  or  their  lives,  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  political  convulsion  of  modern  times.”  By 
means  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian  measured  between 
Dunkerque  and  Barcelona,  and  of  the  arc  measured  in 
Peru,  in  1736,  by  Bouguer  and  La  Condamine,  the  length 
of  the  quarter  of  the  meridian,  or  the  distance  from  the 
p„le  to  the  equator,  was  calculated.  This  length  was 
partitioned  into  ten  millions  of  equal  parts,  and  one  of 
these  parts  was  Liken  for  the  unit  of  length,  and  called 
a  mitre,  from  the  Greek  word  fieri, or  ( a  measure ).  Two 
important  principles  form  the  basis  of  the  metric  sys¬ 
tem :  1.  That  the  unit  of  linear  measure,  applied  to 

matter,  in  its  three  forms  of  extension  —  viz.,  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  —  should  he  the  standard  of  all 
measures  of  length,  surface,  and  solidity.  2.  that  the 
cubic  contents  of  the  linear  measure,  in  distilled  water, 
at  a  temperature  of  great  contraction,  should  furnish  at 

once  the  standard  weight  and  measure  of  capacity. 
Thus:  1.  The  unit  of  length  was  the  mitre ,  as  we  have 
seen  the  10.000,000th  part  of  a  quadrant  of  the  earth's 
surface.  From  this  we  derive:  2.  The  unit  of  super¬ 
ficies  —  the  are ,  a  square  decametre.  3.  The  unit  of 
capacity  —  the  litre,  a  cubic  decimetre.  4.  The  unit  of 

woeiy/U  —  the  gra . .  the  weight  of  a  cubic  decimetre 

of  water.  These  four  units  are  subdivided  into  tenth 
hundredth  and  thousandth  parts,  which  are  denomi¬ 
nated  by  the  syllables  derived  from  the  Latin  deci.centi, 
and  inilli ;  the  multiples  are  similarly  by  tens,  hun¬ 
dreds  thousands,  tens  of  thousands.  Ac.,  distinguished 
hv  the  prefixes,  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  of  circa,  hectn, 
kiln,  and  myria.  The  subjoined  scale  shows  the  whole 


by  10  or  its  multiples,  or  dividing  by  them.  There  is  no  I 
necessity  to  alter  the  figures,  but  merely  to  read  them 
differently  by  placing  the  decimal  point  so  many  places 
to  the  right  or  left  of  its  place  in  any  given  number, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  required  denomination. 
For  example,  it  we  desire  to  represent  52749-  metres  in 
decimetres,  we  write  527490- ;  if  we  w  ish  to  reduce  it  to 
centimetres,  we  write  52749O0-.  For  the  higher  denomi¬ 
nations  we  write  5274-9  decametres,  or  627  49  hec¬ 
tometres,  Ac.  For  measure  of  capacity  and  weight  the 
reduction  is  carried  on  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  in  that  of  the  metre  audits  multiples.  — No  system 
of  metrology  hitherto  invented  can  be  compared  with 
this  of  the  French  in  a  scientific  point  of  view;  while 
its  convenience  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  is  now  so 
generally  admitted  by  those  who  have  made  themselves 
intimately  acquainted  with  its  workings,  that  its  univer¬ 
sal  adoption  by  all  civilized  nations  cannot  bo  much 
longer  delayed. 

TABLES  OF  CONVERSION  OP  METRICAL  INTO  ENGLISH 
MEASURES. 


Length . 


Millimetre . 

Centimetre  . . 

Decimetre  . 

Metre  . 

Decametre . 

Hectometre  . 

Kilometre  . 

Myriametre  . . 


Engl  ish 

Inches. 


English  Feet 
=  12  Inches. 


0U3<37 
0  3937  l 
393708 
39-37079 
393  70790 
3937  07  -  00 
39370-79000 
3937 07  -90000  32808*  9920000 


ber  of  beats  per  minute  intended  by  the  composer, 

thus  |  00,  means  that  when  the  metronome  is  adjusted 

to  60,  it  will  beat  the  time  of  minims  for  that  piece,  giv¬ 
ing  60  minims  in  a  minute. 

Met  roil 'omy,  n.  Measurement  of  time  by  an  instru¬ 
ment. 

Met  ronym'iCs  o .  [From  Gr.  meter ,  mother, and nnoma , 
name.]  Derived  from  maternal  nomenclature;  as,  a 
metronomic  name. 

— h.  An  appellation  derived  from  one’s  mother’*  name,  or 
from  that  of  an  ancestress: — correlative  to  patronymic. 

Met rop'ol In.  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  metropolis —  iwe/er, 
metros '  mother,  and  polis,  city.  See  Moth  eh  and  1‘oi.lTT.j 
The  mother  city  ;  the  chief  city  or  capital  of  an  empire, 
kingdom,  state,  or  country. 

Metrop'olis.  in  Winnit ,  a  post -village,  cap.  of  Ma»- 
sacco.,  al»t.214  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Springfield  ;pop.  mht.  2,000. 

Met  ropol'itrtii.  a  f  Fr.  metropolitan  ;  Lat.  metropoli- 
Ui»us.\  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  a  metropolis; 
dwelling  in  the  capital  or  chief  city. 

— n.  ( Eccl .)  The  bishop  who  is  chief  over  the  other 
bishops  of  a  province;  in  the  Latin  Chur*  h,  an  arch¬ 
bishop;  in  the  Greek  Church,  a  bishop  having  his  see  in 
a  civil  metropolis. 

Metropolit'ieal,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  a  me¬ 
tropolis.  or  capital  city;  pertaining  to  a  metropolitan, 
or  to  his  episcopal  see. 


1  Inch  =  2-539954  Centimetres. 
1  Foot  =  3*0479449  Decimetres. 
1  Yard  =  0-91438343  Metre. 

1  Mile  =  l-r-093149  Kilometre. 


Su  rfac 


Centiare.  or  square’mMre 
Are,  or  100  square  metres 
Hectare,  or  10,000  square 
metres  . 


In  English 
Square  Feet. 


10-7642993 

1076-4299342 


In  English  Sq. 
Yards  =9  Sq. 
Feet. 

I"- 1960333 
119  6033260 


107642-9934188  11960-3326020 


1  Square  Inch  =  6-4513669  Square  Centimetres. 

1  Square  Foot  =9-28996S3  Square  Decimetres. 

1  Square  Yard  =  0-83609715  Square  Metre  or  Centiare. 
1  Acre  .  =0-404671021  Hectare. 


Capacity. 


Millilitre,  or  cubic  centim.  ... 
Centilitre,  or  10  cubic  centim. . 
Decilitre,  or  100  cubic  centim. . 

Litre,  or  cubic  decimetre . 

Decalitre,  or  centistere  . 

Hectolitre,  or  decistere  . 

Kilolitre,  or  stere,  or  cubic  ni. 
Mvrialitre,  or  dt'east^re  . 

In  Cubic 
Inches. 

In  Cubic  Ft. 

=  1-728 
Cubic  Inches 

0061027 
0-610271 
6  102705 
61-027052 
610-270515 
6102-705152 
61027-051519 
610270-515194 

0-0:100:153 
0.0003532 
0  0035317 
00353166 
0-3531658 
3-5316581 
35-3167817 
353-1658074 

1  Cubic  Inch  =  16* 380 17 59  Cubic  Centimetres. 

1  Cubic  Foot  =  28*3153119  Cubic  Decimetres. 

1  Gallon  . =  4  543457969  Litres. 

Weight. 

In  English 

Grains. 

In  Troy  ozs. 

=480  Grains. 

0015432 
0  154323 
1  543235 
15-43-2319 
154*323188 
1543-23  4>  80 
15432-348800 

0o00032 
0  000322 
0-003210 
0032151 
0*321507 
3-215073 
32*150727 
321-507267 

Centigramme  . 

Decigramme  . 

Gramme  . 

Decagramme  . 

Hectogramme  . 

Myriagramme  . 

154323"  48s  000 

Mfa«LtRW  op 

Length. 

Surface. 

Cnyacity. 

Wright. 

Millimetre. 

Centimetre. 

Decimetre. 

Metre. 

Decametre. 

Hectometre. 

Kilometre. 

Myriametre. 

Centiare. 
(Not  uaeil  i 

4  re. 

Decare. 

Hectare. 

Centilitre. 

Decilitre. 

Decalitre. 

Litre. 

Hectolitre. 

Kilolitre. 

Milligram. 

Centigram. 

Decigram. 

Gram. 

Decagram. 

Hectogram. 

Kil  gram 

Myriaeratn. 

Quintal. 

Ton. 

1,000th  part. 
100th  part. 
10th  part. 
One. 

10  times 
100  times. 
1.000  times. 
10.000  times. 
100  000  time*. 
1.000.t>00  times. 

le  whole  nf  the  multiples  aim  - . 

•trie  system  are  decimal,  and  the  reduction  from  one 
nomination  to  the  other  is  performed  by  multiplying 


1  Grain  =  0  064798950  Gramme. 

1  Pound  Avoirdupois  =  0-45359265  Kilogramme. 

1  Troy  Ounce  =  31103496  Grammes. 

1  Cwt.  =  50-80237689  Kilogrammes. 

See  Supplement.  .  , 

Metrifior,  n.  A  versifier;  one  who  writes  in  poetical . 
metre.  (R.)  I 

Met  ritis,  n.  (Med.)  An  acute  inflammation  of  the 
uterus. 

Me t’roeh  route,  n.  [Gr.  mrtrnn,  measure,  and  chroma, 
color.]  An  instrument  used  for  measuring  colors. 

Met'rograpll,  n.  [Gr.  met  ran,  and  graphein,  to  de¬ 
scribe.]  An  instrument  employed  for  registering  the 
speed  of  a  railroad  train,  together  with  the  hour  of  its  yiettle,  ( mit'l ,)  n. 
arrival  at,  and  departure  from,  each  station. 

Metrol  ogy, «.  [Fr.  mitrnlngie,  from  Gr.  mrtrnn.  meas¬ 
ure.  and  Ingns,  treatise.]  A  treatise  on  measures,  or  the 
art  of  mensuration. 

Metroma  ilia.  n.  [Gr  mrtrnn,  and  mania,  madness.] 

Poetical  dementia,  manifested  in  an  uncontrollable  im¬ 
pulse  to  write  verses. 

Metronome.  n.  [Fr.;  from  Gr  mrtrnn.  measure,  and 
nenirin,  to  allot.]  (Mas.)  An  instrument  invented  by 


0-00  .2MI9 
0  0328030 
0-3280899 
3-0,808992 

32-8089920  Metrorrha  gia.  (Med.)  See  Supplement. 
3280S99-’00  Metroscope.  An  instrument  tosound  the  fetal  heart. 
3280-899 ‘000  Metroside'ros.  n.  [Gr.  mrtan,  the  heart  of  a  tree; 

tidernt,  iron.]  (Hat.)  An  extensive  genus  of  plants, 
order  Myrtacrse.  One  or  two  New  Zealand  species  are 
remarkable  for  their  hard  close-grained  timber,  olten 
called  Iron-wood.  That  of  the  Rata.  M.  robust n .  is 
used  for  ship-building,  and  by  the  natives  for  making 
war-clubs,  paddles,  Ac.;  that  of  the  liaw-a ,  M.tnmentnsa, 
called  Fire-tree  by  the  colonists  on  account  of  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  its  flowers,  is  used  for  similar  purposes:  and 
that  of  the  Aka,  M.  scandens,  is  called  New  Zealand 
Lignmn-vitsp.  on  account  of  its  hardness. 
Met'tprnich,  Clement,  (  Prince  von,)  one  of  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  of  modern  titties,  was  B.  at  Coblentz, 
in  1773.  Educated  at  Strashurg,  he  early  acquired  in¬ 
formation  regarding  public  affairs  by  travels  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Holland,  and  Great  Britain  ;  and  having  soon 
afterwards  entered  the  diplomatic  service,  acted  as  sec¬ 
retary  at  the  Congress  of  Rastadt,  in  1799,  w  here  his 
abilities  at  once  attracted  notice,  and  led  to  his  being 
appointed  secretary  of  the  Austrian  embassy  at  St. 
Petersburg,  in  1802,  and  Austrian  ambassador,  in  suc¬ 
cession,  at  tlie  courts  of  Dresden,  in  D03,  and  Berlin,  in 
1805.  After  the  peace  of  Preshtirg,  he  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  Paris,  in  1806;  and  in  that  delicate  situa¬ 
tion,  though  representing  a  vanquished  monarch,  be 
succeeded  in  conciliating  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him,  by  the  urbanity  o!  his  manners,  and  the  skill  with 
which  he  maintained  his  difficult  and  important  posi¬ 
tion.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  state, 
upon  the  resignation  of  Count  Stadion,  under  whose 
auspices  lie  had  risen  to  eminence,  and  whose  know  n 
hostility  to  France  compelled  his  retirement  alter  the 
peace  of  Schonhrnnn  :  and  for  nearly  forty  years  from 
that  period,  lie  exercised,  almost  without  control,  t lie 
highest  authority  in  the  Austrian  empire.  One  of  his 
first  aims  after  entering  on  his  high  office  was  to  bring 
about  a  marriage  between  Napoleon  ami  an  Austrian 
archduchess,  as  a  means  of  purchasing  a  respite  for  the 
empire.  The  negotiations  for  this  purpose  lie  conducted 
with  Champagny,  and  after  Napoleon  was  divorced  from 
Josephine,  M.  escorted  Maria  Louisa  to  Paris.  But  this 
expedient  of  a  humiliating  sacrifice  could  not  lie  per- 
.  manent;  and  in  1813.  after  the  great  French  disasters 
in  Itussia.  war,  at  the  instigation  of  M-.  was  again  for¬ 
mally  declared  by  Austria  against  France.  Ill  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  that  year  the  Grand  Alliance  was  signed  at 
Tceplitz,  and  on  the  field  of  Leipsic  M  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  prince  of  the  empire.  In  the  subse¬ 
quent  treaties  and  conferences  the  newly  created  prince 
took  a  very  prominent  part,  and  lie  signed  t lie  treaty 
of  Paris  on  behalf  of  Austria.  In  1815  he  presided  over 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  various  congresses  that  were  held  in  succession  at 
Palis,  Aix-Ia-Cliapclle,  Carlsbad,  Laybach,  and  Verona; 
inculcating  on  ali  occasions,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the 
principles  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  repressing 
every  aspiration  of  the  people  after  civil,  political,  and 
religious  liberty,  in  1848  l,e  was  compelled  to  flee  from 
Vienna;  hut  he  returned  in  1851, and  though  lie  never 
again  assumed  office,  his  counsels  are  said  to  have 
swayed  the  emperor  down  to  the  moment  ot  his  death. 
I>.  1859.  See  Memoirs  nf  M.  by  his  Son,  4  vols.  (L.  1880.) 
[ettle,  (mit'l,)  n.  [Corrupted  from  metal,  hut  writ¬ 
ten  so  when  the  metaphorical  sense  is  used.]  Sub¬ 
stance;  material;  element.  —  Spirit;  constitutional  ar¬ 
dor  ;  courageous  or  excitable  temperament;  pluck, 
spunk  :  dash  ;  vim  ;  as,  a  man  of  mettle. 

Mettled,  «.  Possessing  or  exhibiting  mettle;  full  of 
fire  or  ardor;  high-spirited;  courageous,  as  a  horse. 
Mettlesome,  ( met'l-sum ,)  a.  Full  of  spirit:  brisk; 
ardent;  fiery;  impetuous;  excitable;  exhibiting  con¬ 
stitutional  ardor. 


MtelzeV,  and  Vised  to  measure  time,  and  to  indicate  the  Met  tlcsomely,  adr.  With  high  spirit;  in  a  mettle- 
x.-ifix  x.  ii.vii  a  f.iinnositirm  nmrht  to  l*e  played  some,  excitable  manner. 


quick  Hen*  or  slowness  as  req 
to  mark,  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  of  music,  the  num- 


tho  junction  c 


1638  MEXI 


MEXI 


Str&sburg,  and  180  E.N.E.  of  Paris.  M.  is  strongly  for¬ 
tified,  and  contains  many  fine  public  buildings.  The 
most  remarkable  are  t lie  Cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice,  the 
church  of  Notre- Dam e-<Ie-la- Runde,  and  the  Hotel  du 
G"Uve.memmt.  The  principal  school  of  artillery  and  en¬ 
gineering  in  France  was  established  here,  besides  nu¬ 
merous  colleges,  seminaries,  public  libraries,  and  scien¬ 
tific  and  literary  societies.  This  city,  after  resisting  a 
long  siege  by  the  German  army  ip  1870,  capitulated 
with  Marshal  Buzai lie’s  forces  which  had  garrisoned  it. 
It  has  since  belonged  to  Germany,  and  is  included  in 
the  Reichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Pop.  in  1871,51,388. 

Motzeimeifon,  (lTppor  and  Lower,)  (met-zeu-si'- 
fen, )  two  adjoining  towns  of  Austria,  in  Hungary,  16  m. 
\V.  of  Kaschait.  In  the  neighborhood  are  iron  mines 
and  works.  I’bp.  5,500. 

Netz  piigeib  a  town  of  Wurtemberg,  on  the  Neckar, 
IS  m.  S  K.  of  Stuttgart  Manuf.  Woollen  goods.  P'pA.by  0. 

Moil'd  on.  a  town  and  parish  of  France,  5  m.  W.  of 
Paris.  It  contains  an  imperial  palace  and  park.  Pop.  4,000. 

Moiilcheke.  (tne{r)lfbek.)  n  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  of 
W.  Flanders,  10  in.  N.  of  Courtrai:  pop.  9,300. 

Mon  Ion.  Antoine  Francois  Van  dkh,  i«.  at  Brussels,  in 
1634  Bv  his  talents  as  a^painterof  battle-pieces,  he  was 
recommended  to  Louis  XI V.,  who  always  took  him  on 
his  expeditions,  and  pointed  out  the  subjects  which  he 
desired  him  to  represent  The  painter  had  thus  unusual 
opportunities  of  perfecting  himself  in  this  department 
of  his  art.  Van  der  Meulen  was  the  disciple  of  Sneyers, 
and  the  master  of  Iluditenhurg.  He  was  admitted  into 
the  Academy  of  Paintings  at  Paris  in  1673.  D.  1690. 

Me  iin^.  or  Mo'liim.  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Loiret, 
on  the  I /fire,  12  m.  W.5.W.  of  Orleans;  jwip.  5,000. 

Mon  rim.  a  river  of  Brazil.  See  Miarim. 

Moiirs,  (moirsj  a  town  of  Khenish  Prussia,  on  the 
Elder,  16  m.  N.N.E.  of  DUsseldorf:  pop.  4.000. 

Mourtlie,  a  river  of  France,  rising  in  the  dept,  of 
Vosges,  and  after  a  N.W.  course  of  70  m.,  flowing  into 
the  Moselle  about  5  m.  below  Nancy. 

Mon  rtlie-ef  -Moselle,  lmurt,)t\  N.E.  dept,  of  France, 
formerly  part  of  prov.  of  Lorraine,  bordering  ou  Bel¬ 
gium,  Luxemburg,  the  German  prov.  of  Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine,  and  the  departments  of  the  Vosges  and  Meuse. 
Aren.  2,025  sq.  in.  The  surface  is  undulating,  aud  in 
the  N.E.  covered  with  extensive  marshes.  The  livers 
are  the  Moselle,  Seille,  Meurthe, and  Mortagne.  There 
are  also  numerous  small  lakes.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but 
agriculture  is  rather  backward.  Prod.  Corn,  wine,  and 
‘timber.  Min  Marble, alabaster,  lithographic  stones,  and 
rock-salt.  Manuf.  Glass,  porcelain,  paper,  linen,  wool-! 
len  and  cotton  fabrics.  The  chief  towns  are  Nancy  (the 
capital),  LuuSville,  Toul,  and  Brieg.  Pop.  iu  1872, 
365,167. 

Mouse,  or  Maose.  a  river  of  W.  Europe,  flowing 
through  the  N  E.  part  of  France,  Belgium,  and  S.  Hol¬ 
land.  It  rises  in  the  dept,  of  Haute-Marne,  in  France. 
10  in.  N.E.  of  Langres,  in  Lat.  48°  N  ,  Lon.  5°  20'  E„  and 
after  a  N.E.  course  of  400  m.,  nearly  half  of  which  is  in 
France,  it  enters  the  North  .Sea  by  3  mouths,  the  Meuse 
on  the  N.,  the  Flakkee  in  the  middle,  and  the  Greve- 
lingen  on  the  S.  It  is  navigable  three-fourths  of  its 
length,  as  far  as  Verdun,  dept,  of  the  Meuse. 

Mouse,  ( miihs ,)  a  dept,  of  the  NTE.  of  France,  formerly 
part  of  the  prov.  of  Lorraine,  between  Lat.  48°  25' and 
49°  35'  N.,  and  Lon.  5° and  3°  E  ;  having  N.  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Luxembourg  and  the  depts  Ardennes  and  Mo¬ 
selle.  E.  Moselle  and  Meurthe,  S.  Vosges  and  Haute- 
Marne.  W.  Marne  and  Ardennes;  area,  about  2,370  sq. 
m  The  surface  is  generally  hilly,  and  it  is  traversed  by 
the  mountains  of  Vosges  and  Faucilles,  which  separate 
the  basins  of  the  Meuse  and  Seine.  The  soil  is  generally 
poor,  except  in  the  valleys  of  the  principal  rivers,  which 
are  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Divers.  The  Meuse, 
Chiers.  Aisne,  Ornain,  Aire,  and  Saulx.  Prod.  Wheat, 
fruit,  and  timber.  Min.  Iron,  slate,  and  building-stone. 
Manuf.  Cutlery,  paper,  glass,  Ac.  The  chief  towns  are 
Bar-le-Duc (the cap.),  Comuiercy,  Mont medy, aud  Verdun. 
Pp  301,053. 

Meu'te,  n.  A  mew  for  hawks.  See  Mew. 

Mew,  {mu.)  n.  [A.S  maew  ;  1).  meeuut ;  Ger .mOre;  Ban. 
niaage.]  ( Zool .)  A  sea-fowl ;  a  gull ;  —  so  named  from 
its  cry.  See  Lvrid.*. 

Mew, (»7i77,)  r.  a.  [Fr.  m uer,  from  Lat.  771  utare.]  To  moult, 
as  a  bird  its  feathers  ;  —  heuce,  to  put  on  a  new  appear¬ 
ance. 

"  I  see  her  as  an  eagle  mewing  her  mighty  youth."  —  Hilton. 

— To  shut  up;  to  immure  ;  to  inclose;  to  incarcerate;  to 
confine,  as  in  a  cage,  corral,  or  enclosed  place. 

— n.  [Fr.  7/1  Me,  moulting.]  A  cage  for  hawks  or  other  birds, 
while  mewing;  hence,  any  place  of  incarceration  or 
confinement; — generally  in  the  plural. 

“  Captiv'd  eternally  in  iron  mew*.  —  Spenser. 

— pi.  Stables  for  horses;  as,  the  Queen’s  Mews ,  London. 

Mew,  a.  The  cry  uttered  by  a  cat. 

Mew.  Me'aw,  t\  n.  (VV.  rnewian.}  To  cry  as  a  cat;  to 
miaul. 

“  The  cat  will  mew,  the  dog  will  have  his  day."  —  Shake. 

Mewl.  Me'awl,  v.  n.  [Fr.  mi  aider ;  It.  imagolare ; 
formed  from  the  sound.]  To  squall;  to  cry  lrom  dis- 

*  tress  or  uneasiness,  as  a  child. 

44  The  infant,  mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse’s  arms."  —  Shake.  | 

Mewl'er,  n.  A  squalling  child;  one  who  mewls. 

Mews,  7i. pi.  See  Mew. 

Mexeoac',  a  town  of  Mexico,  abt.  8  m.  S.  of  the  city 
of  Mexico. 

Mex'iean,  n.  {Grog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Mexico. 

— a.  ( Geog .)  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  Mexico, 
or  its  people. 

Merican  Antiquities.  ( Archteol .)  The  early  condition 
of  Mexico  has  been  partly  ascertained  by  meaus  of  Mex¬ 


ican  pictures,  most  of  which  were  destroyed  by  the  Span¬ 
iards.  'these  pictures  contain  chronological  histories, 
and  copies  of  many  of  them  were  made  by  the  Mexicans 
shortly  before  they  were  destroyed.  The  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  these  was  in  the  possession  of  Signenza  y  G<>n- 
gora.  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Mex¬ 
ico  in  1698.  Although  the  original  is  lost,  a  genuine 
copy  remains,  of  which  Humboldt  gives  a  description. 
It  commences  with  the  deluge  of  Coxcox,  or  the  fourth 
destruction  of  the  world,  according  to  the  Aztec  cos- 
niogony.  Coxcox  and  his  wife  having  been  saved  from 
drowning,  the  gift  of  speech  was  bestowed  011  their  de¬ 
scendants,  and  15  families  settled  in  Mexico.  Another 
Mexican  author,  who  wrote  shortly  after  the  conquest, 
divides  the  history  of  the  world  into  four  great  parts, — 
the  age  of  giants,  which  lasted  5.206  years;  the  age  of 
fire.  4.804  years;  the  age  of  winds,  5,010;  and  the  age 
of  water,  4,008  years.  The  Mexican  paintings  were  ex¬ 
ecuted  on  skins,  cotton,  cloth,  and  the  leaves  ot  the 
maguey  or  agave.  When  the  Spaniards  arrived  in  Mex¬ 
ico.  civilization 
had  so  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  t  h  a  t, 
among  the  Az¬ 
tecs,  the  right 
of  private  prop¬ 
erty  was  under¬ 
stood,  cities 
were  built,  pro- 
f  es  s  i  o  n  8  and 
distinctions  of 
rank  existed, 
the  arts  were 
cultivated  with 
co  n  si d  e ruble 
success,  Ac.  The 
teocalis ,  or  pyr- 
a  m i d  s ,  are 
among  the  most 
remarkable  ob¬ 
jects  of  Mexi¬ 
can  architec¬ 
ture.  The  pyr¬ 
amid  of  Cholula 
is  177  feet  high, 
and  comprises 
a  qua  re  of  1,440 
feet.  It  is  built 
of  unlmriit 
brick  and  clay, 
and  is  supposed 
to  have  been 
built  by  tlieTol- 
tecs,  who  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Az- 

1  rCSiKThe  °b^eCt  Fig.  1772.  —  MEXICAN  IDOL, 

of  these  pyra-  * 

mids  is  unknown;  they  are  generally  truncated,  and 
the  larger  ones  are  olten  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
smaller  ones,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  tombs. 
In  the  cathedral  at  Mexico  is  fixed  a  circular  stone, 
marked  with  hieroglyphieal  figures,  by  which  the  Az¬ 
tecs  denoted  the  months.  Not  far  from  it  is  a  stone 
altar,  where  human  sacrifices  were  offered  up.  A  large 
idol  is  also  preserved  in  the  Dominican  convent,  repre¬ 
senting  a  huge  serpent  devouring  a  human  being.  The 
pyramids  of  Papantla.  near  Vera  Cruz, are  built  of  large 
masses  of  porphyry,  and  some  remarkable  antiquities 
have  been,  of  late  years,  discovered  at  Yucatan. 

Mex  ico,  [Sp.  Mejico .]  a  republic  (and  sometime  em¬ 
pire)  of  N.  America,  lying  between  the  15th  and  33d  par¬ 
allels  of  N.  Lat.,  and  97°  and  113°  W.  Lon.,  being  bound¬ 
ed  N.E.  and  N.  by  the  S.W.  States  of  the  American 
Union  ;  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Texas ;  S.  by  Gua¬ 
temala  ;  and  W.  and  S.W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
line  dividing  M.  from  Texas  commences  with  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte,  which  it  follows  up  to  the  32d  deg.  of 
Lat.  and  the  105th  of  Lon.,  whence  it  stretches  N.W.  till 
it  joins  the  Gila,  an  affluent  of  the  Colorado,  and  then 
W.  till  it  reaches  the  Pacific  in  abt.  32%°  Lat.  The  line 
of  demarcation  on  the  side  of  Guatemala  is  very  irreg¬ 
ular,  running  along  the  N.  boundary  of  British  Hondu¬ 
ras,  Vera  Paz,  and  Guatemala,  till  it  meets  the  Pacific  on 
the  S. E.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec.  Its  extreme 
length  from  N.W.  to  S  E.  is  estimated  at  2.000  m  .  its 
greatest  breadth,  abt.  800.  At  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan¬ 
tepec  its  minimum  width  is  30  m. ;  area.  753,982  sq.  m. 
Pol.  Div.  M.  comprises  27  states,  1  territory,  and  the 
Federal  District ;  making  in  all  29  political  divisions,  viz. 


States.  Pop.  ( cen .  1869.) 

Federal  District, . 286,500 

Aguas  Calieiiles, . 86,176 

Baja  (Lower)  Califor¬ 
nia, . 21,000 

Campeche, . »6,463 

Chiapas . 193,98/ 

Chihuahua, . 179,971 

Cohahuila . .. . 67,691 

Colima . .. . 48,649 

Durango . 173,912 

Guanajuato, . 874,000 

Guerrero, . .. . 270,000 

Hidalgo . 404.207 

Jalisco, . 924,580 

Mexico,— . 599,810 


I  States.  Pop. 

Michoacan, . 

Morelos . . 

Nuevo  Leon, . . 

Oaxaca, j . . 

Puebla, . . 

Queretaro . . 

£an  Luis  Poiosi, . 

Sinaloa, . . 

Sonora, . 

Tubusco . 

Tumaulipu>. . 

Tlasculu . . 

Vera  Cruz, . 

Yucatan, . . 

Zacatecas. . 

Total  pop.,  Nov.  1877,  9,389,461. 


(ccn.  1869.) 

. . 618.022 

. 121.409 

. 171.000 

. . 601,850 

. 99?  7N* 

. 166,643 

. 397,735 

. . 161,157 

. 147,133 

. 83.703 

. 107,547 

. 177.944 

. 380.971 

. 282,036 

. 399,977 


Gen.  Desc.  Of  this  great  tract  of  country,  the  portion 
lying  S.  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  aud  comprising  a  large 
part  of  the  long  and  narrow  isthmus  that  connects  the 
American  peninsulas,  ami  separates  the  Atlantic  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  by  far  the  most  populous  aud  rich, 
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both  in  mineral  and  vegetable  productions.  The  regions 
N.  of  the  tropic  become  less  populous  in  proceeding 
northward;  and  many  districts  are  almost  unknown, 
being  inhabited  only  by  wild  Indian  tribes,  baffling  all 
the  attempts  of  their  nominal  masters  to  civilize  or  sub¬ 
due  them. — Surface ,  dc.  The  surface  of  M.  is  extremely 
varied  ;  and  to  this  circumstance,  nearly  as  much  as  to 
the  difference  of  Lat.  in  so  extensive  a  country,  may  be 
attributed  that  singular  variety  of  climate  by  which  it 
is  distinguished  from  most  other  regions.  The  Qirdillera, 
or  chain  of  mountains  generally  regarded  as  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  great  Andean  system,  tlmt  enters  the  coun¬ 
try  on  the  S.,  where  it  borders  with  Guatemala,  diverges, 
as  it  proceeds  N.,  into  two  great  arms,  like  the  upper 
part  of  the  letter  V,  following  the  line  of  the  coasts  on 
either  side.  The  most  W.  of  these  chains,  called  the 
Sierra  Mad  re,  running  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  has  some  very  high  summits,  and  pre¬ 
serves  its  mountainous  character  till  it  joins,  on  the 
U.S.  frontier,  with  the  Oregon  or  Rocky  Mountain  chain. 
The  other,  or  E.  arm  of  the  Cordillera,  begins  to  subside 
after  reaching  the  21st  or  22d  deg.  of  Lat..  and  ulti¬ 
mately  becomes  depressed,  abt.  the  26tl»  or  27th  deg.  of 
Lat.,  into  the  vast  plains  of  Texas.  The  whole  of  the 
vast  tract  of  country  between  these  two  great  sierras, 
comprising  abt.  three-fifths  of  the  entire  superficies  of 
the  republic,  consists  of  a  central  table-land,  called  the 
plateau  of  Anahuac.  elevated  from  *,000  to  upwards  of 
8,000  feet  above  sea-level.  Hence,  though  a  portion  of 
this  plateau  be  within  the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone,  it 
enjoys  a  temperate  climate  ;  inclining,  indeed,  more  to 
cold  than  to  excess  of  heat.  Some  very  high  mountains 
are  dispersed  over  the  surface  of  the  central  table-land; 
and  it  is  also  traversed  in  parts  by  well-defined  ridges, 
which  divide  it  into  extensive  sub-plateaux.  But  the 
surface  is  interrupted  by  few  transverse  valleys;  and  in 
some  directions  it  is  quite  unbroken,  either  by  depres¬ 
sions  or  by  elevations.  Thus,  it  Is  mentioned  by  Hum¬ 
boldt,  that  carriages  proceed  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  in 
the  centre  of  the  grand  plateau,  to  Santa  Fe,  in  the  U.S. 
territory  of  New  Mexico,  a  distance  of  1,400  in.,  without 
any  important  deviation  from  an  apparent  level.  The 
most  remarkable  tract  in  this  elevated  region  is  the 
plain  of  Tenoclititlan  (in  which  is  the  cap.),  surrounded 
by  ridges  of  porphyritic  and  basaltic  rocks  running 
S  S.E.  and  N.N.W.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  55  m.  long  by 
37  broad,  and  oc  cupies  an  area  of  1,700  sq.  m. ;  of  which 
abt.  160  sq.  ni.  form  a  water  area.  Its  S.E  side  is  that 
most  elevated,  and  here  are  seen  towering  above  the 
plain,  and  capped  with  eternal  snow,  the  Volcanic  peaks 
of  Popocntapetl  (17.716  feet),  Iztaccihuatl  (15,700  feet), 
Orizava  (17,350  ft.),  and  the  Cofre  de  Perote,  13,416  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Besides  these  volcanoes, 
those  of  Tuxtlu,  Jorullo,  and  Colima,  in  Hie  table-land, 
are  at  present  in  a  state  of  activity;  several  others  are 
now  extinct.  Jorullo,  which  stands  W.  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  first  Broke  out  in  1759,  when  a  tract  of  ground, 
from  3  to  4  in.  square,  swelled  up  like  an  inflated  blad¬ 
der,  emitting  flames  and  fragments  of  rocks  through  a 
thousand  apertures.  These  active  volcanoes  seem  to  be 
connected  w  ith  others  parallel  to  them, and  are.  obvious¬ 
ly,  of  similar  origin.  Earthquakes  are  frequent,  but  they 
seldom  do  much  mischief. — Rivers  and  hal  es.  M.  suffers 
serious  disadvantages  from  the  want  of  water;  and  the 
rivers,  as  compared  with  the  extent  of  territory,  are  few 
and  unimportant.  The  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  indeed, 
has  a  course  of  more  than  1.300  m.,  and  the  Colorado 
runs  abt.  700  in.  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Bio 
Grande  de  Santiago,  called  by  the  natives  Tnbht/lan, 
rises  in  the  centre  of  M..  and  after  traversing  the  lake 
Chapala,  empties  into  the  Pacific  at  San  Bias.  The 
Balsas,  or  Zacatula.  and  the  Yopez,  are  the  only  other 
rivers  on  the  W.  side  of  the  plateau,  while  on  the  K.  are 
the  Tula  and  Tampico  and  the  Tabasco,  flowing  into  the 
Mexican  Gulf;  but  they  have  bars  at  their  mouths, 
which  prevent  the  entrance  of  large  vessels.  The  lakes 
are  numerous  and  extensive;  the  principal  being  those 
of  Chapala,  in  Jalisco,  said  to  cover  an  area  of  1.300 
sq.  rn.;  Pascimra  in  Michigan,  Mextitlan.  Cayman,  and 
Parras, the  two  last  being  in  the  tract  called  the  Bols<<n 
de  Majdnti.  The  waters  of  the  central  valley  are  de¬ 
posited  in  5  principal  lakes  situated  on  different  levels; 
that  of  Tezcuco,  covering  70  square  miles,  being 
the  least  elevated.  Others  are  St.  Cliristnval,  Tona- 
nitla,  and  Zampango.  These  lakes  are  fed  by  small 
rivers,  and  having  no  natural  outlet,  are  drained  by 
the  Desague  of  Huchtietoca,  an  artificial  canal  cut 
through  the  rock.  12  miles  in  length,  150  feet  deep, 
and  300  feet  wide;  having  its  embouchure  iu  the  river 
Panuco  connecting  direct  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
This  great  work,  completed  in  1789.  at  a  cost  of 
$6.460, oOO,  was  undertaken  to  obviate  the  frequent  in¬ 
undations.  some  of  which  did  great  damage  to  the 
capital.  The  waters  of  Lake  Tezcuco  are  salt,  those 
of  the  rest  are  fresh;  but  from  those  to  the  south, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  frequently  disengaged, 
the  smell  of  which  as  often  perceptible  at  the  city  of 
Mexico.  —  Geol.  atid  Min.  The  geological  formation  of 
the  Mexican  Cordilleras  consists  mainly  of  porphyry, 
greenstone,  amygdaloid,  basalt,  obsidian,  and  other 
rocks  of  igneous  origin;  the  whole  supposed  to  rest  on 
a  substratum  of  granite.  The  latter,  indeed. appears  on 
the  surface  in  the  mountain-chain  skirting  the  Pacific; 
and  the  port  of  Acapulco  is  in  itself  a  natural  excava¬ 
tion  in  that  species  of  rock.  The  great  central  plateau 
of  Anahuac,  between  Lat.  14°  ami  20°  N.,  is  a  mass  of 
porphyry,  characterized  by  the  constant  presence  of 
hornblende,  and  the  entire  absence  of  quartz  ;  and  in  it 
are  contained  large  and  valuable  deposits  of  gold  and 
silver.  These  ores,  however,  are  found  in  various  strata; 
iu  the  mines  of  Comauja,  rich  argentiferous  veins  occur 
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in  sienite ;  in  those  of  Gnanaxtiato,  which  are  the  richest 
in  M.,  the  metal  lies  in  a  primitive  clay-slate  passing  into 
talc-slate;  and  those  of  Heal  del  Cardonal,  Xacala, 
and  Lomu  del  Toro,  are  found  in  a  bed  of  transition 
limestone.  Humboldt  says,  that  there  were  at  the  time 
of  his  visit  3.UO0  mines  of  gold  and  silver;  but  the 
anarchy,  misrule,  and  ignorance  which,  tilt  within  the 
last  few  years,  prevailed  in  the  country,  have  greatly 
diminished  their  importance  as  a  source  of  national 
wealth.  (See  below,  #  Muting  Industry.)  Iron  is  found 
in  great  abundance  in  Guadalaxara.  Mechoacan,  and 
Zacatecas;  but  no  mines  of  that  metal  were  worked 
before  18 25.  Copper  is  raised  in  Mechoacan  and  Goan- 
axuato,  and  large  quantities  of  copper  money  have  been 
coined  in  the  mint  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  Tin  is  obtained 
partly  from  mines,  but  principally  from  washings  in  the 
ravines  or  gulches.  The  lead  mines,  though  rich,  are 
quite  neglected  Zinc,  antimony,  and  arsenic  have  been 
found;  but  neither  cobalt  nor  manganese.  A  quick¬ 
silver  mine  is  wrought  in  the  state  ot  Queretaro,  and  a 
rich  silver  lode  has  been  discovered  in  Tamaulipas.  Car¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  used  for  smelting  the  silver  ore,  is  found 
in  great  abundance  crystallized  on  the  surface  of  several 
lakes;  and  petroleum  springs  on  the  Tuxtla  River  fur¬ 
nish  a  copious  supply  of  that  mineral  oil.  —  Chin,  and 
Meteorol.  M  is  divided,  as  respects  climate,  Into  the 
tierras  caUnite. s,  or  hot  regions,  the  tierras  tsmpladas, 
or  temperate  regions,  and  t  lie  tierras  frias ,  or  cold 
regions.  The  first,  or  the  *•  tierras  calientes,”  include 
the  lowlands,  or  those  under  2,000  ft.  of  elevation,  on 
its  E.  and  \V.  coasts,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the 
states  of  Tamaulipas,  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  peninsula  of 
Yucatan,  on  the  former.  The  hot  regions  on  the  W. 
co;i8t.  are  less  extensive,  the  E.  arm  of  the  Cordillera 
approaching  nearer  to  the  sea.  The  mean  temp,  ol  this 
region,  or  at  least  of  its  intertropical  portion,  may  be 
estimated  at  abt.  77°  Kahr.  It  is  especially  suited  to  the 
growth  and  cultivation  of  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  and 
bananas,  which  flourish  luxuriantly.  This  region  labors 
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under  the  serious  disadvantage  of  being  nearly  inacces¬ 
sible  by  sea  for  half  the  year,  and  of  being  extremely 
unhealthy  during  the  other  half.  The  winter  on  the 
E.  roast  extends  from  Oct.  to  the  vernal  equinox,  and 
during  this  season,  in  the  Mexican  Gulf,  N.  or  N.YV. 
winds  (nor ten)  are  extremely  prevalent,  blowing  with 
more  or  less  violence  During  the  whole  of  this  season 
the  navigation  of  the  gulf  is  exceedingly  dangerous: 
hut  on  shore  the  heat  is  moderate,  and  the  coast  free 
from  fever,  ami  tolerably  healthy.  During  the  half  of 
the  year  from  the  vernal  equinox  to  Oct.,  however,  when 
the  N.  winds  are  comparatively  rare,  and  the  ports  are 
easily  accessible,  the  heat  is  oppressive,  a  great  quan¬ 
tify  of  rain  falls,  and  the  coast  becomes  the  seat  ot 
pestilential  fevers.  A  European,  or  a  citizen  of  the 
temperate  States  of  the  American  Union,  arriving  for  the 
first  time  at  Vera  Cruz,  or  any  other  part  of  the  coast  be¬ 
tween  the  tropics,  in  Aug.,  Sept.,  or  Oct.,  has  hut  little 
chance  of  escaping  the  v»mito  prieto,  or  yellow  fever; 
and  individuals  wild  have  merely  landed  at  the  port, 
and  proceeded  on  immediately  for  Jalapa,  have,  notwith¬ 
standing.  caught  the  infection.  The  scourge,  however, 
does  not  extend  its  ravages  beyond  the  low  grounds 
near  the  seaboard;  and  at  the  height  of  2, <>00  to  2,600 
feet  above  sea-level  it  is  wholly  unknown.  The  port  of 
Ac  apulco  (Fig.  1773).  and  the  low  \V.  coast-line,  are  also 
extremely  hot  and  unhealthy:  and,  owing  to  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  strong  gales  approaching  to  hurricanes,  dur¬ 
ing  July,  Aug.,  Sept ,  and  0«*t..  the  navigation  is  then 
extremely  dangerous.  The  **  tierras  tenipladas,”  or  tem¬ 
perate  regions,  which  are  of  comparatively  limited  ex¬ 
tent,  occupy  the  slope  of  the  mountain  chains,  or  bar- 
riers,  which  bound  on  either  side  the  central  table-land. 
They  extend  from  about  2.600  to  5.00'*  feet  of  altitude. 
The  mean  heat  of  the  year  is  from  68°  to  70°  Fahr  ,  and 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  here  equally  un¬ 
known.  The  Mexican  oak,  and  most  of  the  fruits  and 
cerealia  of  the  U.  States  and  Europe,  flourish  in  this 
genial  climate.  The  cities  of  Jalapa  on  the  E.,  and  of 
Chilpanzingo,  on  the  S.W.  slope,  are  in  this  region,  and 
are  famous  for  their  salubrity  and  for  their  pomological 
wealth.  The  frequency  of  fogs,  and  the  consequent 


atmospheric  humidity,  is  the  greatest  drawback  to  this 
intermediary  climate;  but  this,  howsoever  injurious  in 
some  respects,  produces  great  beauty  and  vigor  id  vege¬ 
tation.  The  “  tierras  frias,”  or  cold  regions,  include  all 
the  vast  plains  from  5,0u0  ft.  upwards  above  sea-level. 

In  the  city  of  Mexico,  at  an  elevation  ot  1,HX)  feet,  the 
thermometer  has  sometimes  fallen  below  the  freezing- 
point.  This,  however,  is  a  rare  occurrence,  and  the 
winters  are,  in  general,  as  mild  as  those  of  S.  Italy.  In 
the  coldest  season  the  mean  diurnal  heat  varies  from 
56°  to  70°  Fahr  ;  while  in  summer  the  thermometer 
seldom  rises  in  the  shade  above  75°.  The  mean  temp, 
of  tlie  table-laud  generally  may  be  taken  at  about  62°. 
Under  the  parallel  of  J/.,  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow 
varies  from  abt.  12,000  to  near  16,000  ft.  Vegetation  in 
the  central  plateau  is  not,  owing  to  the  rarefied  air, 
nearly  so  vigorous  as  on  the  "tierras  calientes,”  or  along 
the  coasts,  lu  the  tropical  and  central  regions  ot  the 
country,  and  as  far  N.  as  Lat.  28°,  there  are  only  two 
seasons:  the  rainy ,  lasting  from  July  to  the  middle  of 
Sept.,  and  the  dry  season,  continuing  from  Oct.  to  the 
end  of  May.  The  climate  of  t lie  table-land  is,  on  the 
whole,  favorable  to  human  life.  —  Znul.  The  zoology  ot 
M  is  but  imperfectly  known  The  domestic  animals 
introduced  by  the  Spaniards  have  so  much  ipereased, 
that  vast  herds  range  wild  through  these  thinly  inhab¬ 
ited  regions.  The  wool  of  the  sheep  is  ot  inferior 
quality ;  but  this  is  attributable  more  to  neglect  and  mis¬ 
management  than  to  nature:  mules  are  much  used  in 
the  mining-districts.  Carnivorous  animals  are  not  nu¬ 
merous.  Rees  abound  in  the  low  country  ot  Yucatan. — 
Sod,  Vt *g.,  and  Ayric.  J/.,  not  only  from  its  extent 
through  21°  of  Lat.,  but  also  from  the  varying  elevation 
of  its  surface,  and  consequent  diversity  of  climate,  pro¬ 
duces  most  of  the  plants  peculiar  to  the  tropics,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  temperate  regions  of  North  America  and 
Europe.  “  Indeed,  ’says  Humboldt,  “  there  is  scarcely  a 
plant  in  the  rest  of  tiie  world  which  is  not  susceptible 
of  cultivation  in  one  or  other  part  of  Mexico;  nor 
would  it  he  an  easy  matter  for  the  botanist  to  obtain 
even  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  multitudinous 
flora  scattered  over  the  mountains,  or  crowded  together 
in  the  vast  forests  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras.”  The 
soil,  also,  is,  in  most  parts,  extraordinarily  fertile;  and 
wherever  water  can  be  procured  for  irrigation,  the  most 
abundant  crops  may  be  raised  with  very  little*  labor.  All 
the  more  useful  plants  are  distributed  through  the  zones 
into  which  the  country  is  divided.  The  banana,  which 
flourishes  up  to  the  point  where  the  mean  temp,  is  75c 
Fahr.,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  Mexicans  that  the 
various  cereals  hear  to  the  inhabitants  ot  Europe  and 
the  U.  Slates,  and  the  different  kinds  of  rice  to  the  Hin¬ 
doos  and  Chinese.  The  culture  of  maize  is  little  less 
important  in  the  “  tierres  calientas”  than  that  of  the 
banana;  and  cassava,  or  manioc,  is  grown  at  as  high 
an  elevation  as  9,000  ft.  Maize,  indeed,  forms  the  staple 
food  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  most  domestic  animals. 
The  cerealia  proper,  such  as  wheat  and  barley,  suc¬ 
ceed  best  in  the  temperate  regions.  The  Mexican 
wheat  is  large,  white,  and  nutritive,  and  succeeds  well 
on  good  and  well -irrigated  soils.  Oats  are  little  culti¬ 
vated.  Rye  and  barley  have  a  more  extended  growth 
than  wheat,  and  yield  abundant  harvests.  Yams,  pota¬ 
toes,  capsicums,  beans,  pulse,  and  other  garden  vegeta¬ 
bles  common  to  Europe  and  the  U  States,  thrive  well ; 
while  finer  pine-apples,  pomegranates,  guavas,  and  alli¬ 
gator-pears  are  not  met  with  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
The  Maguey,  or,  as  Humboldt  calls  it,  the  “Mexican 
vine.”  is  extensively  cultivated  for  the  production  of  the 
beverage  called  pubjue,  distilled  from  its  sap  ;  troni  this 
liquor,  again,  a  kind  of  brandy,  called  me. zeal  (a  favorite 
Mexican  tipple),  is  extracted.  Sugar,  inanilla,  and  coffee 
are  also  extensively  raised,  as,  also,  tobacco,  which  latter 
product  forms  a  govt,  monopoly,  yet,  nevertheless,  is  ot 
inferior  quality, and  is  not  grown  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  answer  the  home  demand.  Agriculture  in  M.  is, 
on  the  whole,  grossly  neglected,  and,  where  carried  on, 
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performed  with  the  rudest  implements  under  a  system 
blind  and  reckless  ignorance — Mining  Industry.  The 
nnerl  v  important  silver  mines  of  M ,  neglected  for  a 
ng  period,  were  partly  re-opened  in  1864.  The  richest 
all  the  mines  now  worked  are  those  of  Real  del  Monte 
id  Pachuca,  situate  about  60  in.  N.W.  ot  the  cap.,  and 
■longing  to  an  Anglo-Mexican  company,  carrying  on 
<  operations  on  a  large  scale,  with  the  most  improved 
achinery,  and  employing  the  services  of  experienced 
ngl ish  miners.  The  existence  of  the  silver-mines  of 
tchuca  was  known  to  the  ancient  Mexicans  long  before 
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with  the  process  of  smelting  the  ores  extracted  there- 
from.  It  was  also  here  that  a  Spaniard,  named  Medina, 
discovered  the  process  of  amalgamation,  by  means  of 
mercury,  in  1659.  Before  the  Spam.-di  conquest,  great 
quantities  of  the  precious  metals  had  been  extracted 
from  the  Mexican  soil,  and  mining  continued  actively 
before  the  introduction  of  mechanical  appliances  into 
the  country,  which  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
with  the  present  century.  Silver  was  long  the  great 
staple  of  Mexican  export  trade,  and  it  is  reported  that, 
from  1796  to  the  year  1810,  not  less  than  $22,000,000 
were  annually  shipped  from  the  colonial  ports  of  the 
colony  to  the  mother-country,  Spain.  The  annual  aver¬ 
age  yield  in  silver  from  the  chief  mining  districts 
amounts  to,  approximative^,  $12,100,000.  The  Mexican 
ore  is,  however,  poorer  than  that  of  Europe,  1.6  >0  oz.  of 
ore  yielding  only  about  4  oz.  of  silver.  The  Minina,  or 
school  of  mines,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  containing  an 
extensive  collection  of  minerals,  has  never  ceased  to 
enjoy  the  support  of  all  succeeding  governments,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  protection,  even  in  the  most  anarchi¬ 
cal  times, — necessary  in  a  country  of  which  the  mineral 
resources  are  so  immense,  and  all  but  unrivalled  — 
Mann f.  and  Coni.  Manufacturing  industry  in  M.  is  at 
the  lowest  ebb,  owing  to  government  restrictions  and 
the  native  jealousy  of  foreign  operatives.  Cigars,  glass, 
and  coarse  pottery  are  the  principal  wares  fabricated. 

M  is  one  of  the  most  favorably  situated  countries  tor 
commerce;  blit  her  trade  labors,  notwithstanding,  under 
serious  drawbacks.  Though  washed  by  two  oceans, 
neither  of  her  coasts  is  accessible  for  several  months  of 
the  year.  On  the  E  coast,  or  that  bordering  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  there  is  not  a  single  good  harbor;  while  in 
the  interior,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  good  roads,  the 
transport  of  goods  is  alike  difficult  and  expensive.  Re¬ 
sides  Vera  Cruz,  the  only  important  harbor  is  Tampico. 
The  declared  value  of  the  imports  into  all  Mexican 
ports  during  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1869, 
amounted  to  $3, 539, 020.77  ;  exports,  $6,845,734.32.  The 
commerce  with  Great  Britain  constitutes  one  halt  of  the 
entire  foreign  trade  of  the  country.  —  Chief  cities  and 
towns.  Mexico  (the  cap  ),  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico,  Mazatlan, 
Monterey,  Jalapa,  Puebla,  Guadalaxara.  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Chihuahua,  Acapulco,  Durango.  Queretaro,  Sisal.  Ac.  In 
1869,  M.  had  2,000  m  of  telegraphs,  and  240  ol  R.R.,  the 
latter  increased  in  1878  to  354  n». — Govt.  The  constitution 
of  M .,  in  force  up  to  the  conquest  of  the  country  bv  the 
French  expedition,  suspended  by  the  latter  in  1863,  but 
reestablished  in  1867,  bears  date  Get.  4,  1824.  By  the 
terms  thereof,  Mexico  is  declared  a  federative  republic, 
divided  into  19  states  (since  increased  to  2‘D,  each  of 
which  is  permitted  to  manage  its  own  local  affairs,  while 
the  whole  are  connected  together  in  one  body  politic  by 
fundamental  and  constituent  laws  The  powers  of  the 
supreme  govt,  are  divided  into  3  branches, — legislative, 
executive,  and  judiciary.  The  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  congress,  consisting  of  a  house  ot  representatives 
and  a  senate,  while  the  executive  is  vested  in  a  presi¬ 
dent.  Representatives,  elected  by  each  state  at  the  rate 
of  1  member  tor  80.000  iuhab.,  retain  their  places  for  2 
years.  The  qualifications  requisite  are,  25  years’  age,  and 
8  years’  residence  in  the  state.  The  senate  consists  of 
two  members  for  each  state,  of  at  least  30  years  of  age, 
who  are  elected  by  a  plurality  of  votes  in  the  state  con¬ 
gress.  The  members  of  both  houses  receive  salaries  of 
$2,000  a  year.  The  president  and  vice-president  are 
elected  by  the  congress  ot  the  states,  hold  office  for  4 
years,  and  cannot  be  reelected  lor  4  years  after.  Con¬ 
gress  is  required  to  meet  annually  from  Jan.  1  to  April 
15,  and  a  council  of  govt  ,  consisting  of  the  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  half  of  the  senate,  sits  during  the  recesses  of 
congress.  The  city  ot  Mexico  is  the  seat  of  govt.  The 
legislatures  ot  each  of  the  23  states  are  similar  to  that 
ot  the  republic. —  Finances.  The  budget  for  the  year 
1868-9  estimated  the  revenue  at  $18,219,708,  and  the  ex¬ 
penditure  at  $18,694,438.  In  the  budget  presented  for 
the  year  1869-70,  the  revenue  is  estimated  at  $18,235,513. 
The  public  debt,  Aug.  1,  1867,  amounted  to  $317,357,250. 
The  actual  govt,  of  the  republic  only  recognizes,  of  the 
state  liabilities,  the  6  per  cent.  Internal  Mexican  debt, 
the  interest  of  which  has  not  been  paid  for  a  great  num¬ 
ber  ot  years.  On  the  whole,  the  finances  are  in  the 
most  wretched  condition,  and  the  legislature,  demoral¬ 
ized  by  political  dissensions,  seems  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  country,  as  jnay  be 
deduced  from  the  action  of  congress,  which,  in  1870,  sepa¬ 
rated  without  having  provided  for  the  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  year.  —  MU.  and  iVur.  The  existing  army 
numbered  in  1878  22,500  men:  the  naval  strength  is 
unimportant,  but  4  vessels  in  1878.  —  Ite.tiy .  and  Lduc. 
The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  prevailing  religion,  but  all 
others  are  tolerated,  Protestants  having  recently  estab¬ 
lished  mission  churches  and  schools.  ih<‘  Church  is 
controlled  by  3  archbishops,  12  bishops,  and  a  great 
number  of  inferior  clergy.  Every  city  abounds  wi-th 
churches,  monasteries,  and  convents,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  Church  is  truly  immense.  Education,  generally 
speaking,  scarce  obtains  noticeable  vitality,  although  in 
the  city  of  Mexico  there  are  a  university,  various  colleges 
and  seminaries,  schools  of  medicine,  agriculture,  &c.,  and 
a  number  of  primary  schools. — Inhab.  According  to  ihe 
census  of  1869,  the  pop.  of  the  republic  amounted  to 
9  089,254,  and  comprises  5  different  classes:  —  1.  The 
whites,  constituting  the  upper  classes  of  the  country, 
and  generally  called  Creoles ,  being  the  direct  descendants 
of  the  Spaniards  2.  Those  who  consider  themselves 
whites;  these  are  the  progeny  of  Ilispa  no-Indian  par¬ 
ents.  and  chiefly  follow  the  military  profession,  or  hold 
offices  under  govt.  3  The  Indians ,  reduced  to  a  state 
of  abject  misery  and  servitude,  living  in  villages,  and 
constituting  the  agricultural  class.  They  speak  the 
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Aztec  or  old  Mexican  tongue.  4.  The  Mestizo*,  or  mixed  | 
races,  distinguished  l>y  various  names;  the  issue  of  an 
Indian  and  a  negro  being  called  a  zambo ;  white  and 


Fig.  1775.  —  haciendado,  (Mexican  land-owner.) 
Degress,  a  mulatto ;  white  and  female  mulatto,  a  U>rz*~ 
ron  ;  of  the  latter  and  a  white,  a  quadroon ;  and  so  on 
to  the  8th  or  loth  shade  of  color.  5.  The  Europeans  and 
foreigners; 
among  whom 
the  Spaniards 
predo  mi  dm  to 
under  the  nick¬ 
name  of  Gachn- 
pinos.  The  con- 
s  t  i  t  ut  i  o  n  of 
1824 

persons  of 
shades  of  color 
to  the  equal  en¬ 
joyment  of  civil 
rights.  —  HisL 
The  first  set¬ 
tlers  in  M.  are 
believed  to  have 
been  the  Tol- 
tecs,  a  tribe  of 
Indians  from 
the  Rocky 
Mountains,  who 
fixed  them¬ 
selves.:!  fter  sev¬ 
eral  migrations, 
near  I  he  present 
city  of  Mexico, 
and  flourished 
there  for  nearly 
four  cent u ri os. 

They  imparted 
st-me  degree  of  Fig.  1776. 

civilization  to  Indians  op  the  state  of  sonora. 

the  barbarous  (From  a  photograph  after  nature.) 
ChichemecH8,  who  succeeded  them,  and  who  were  in  their 
turn  displaced  by  the  Aztecans, or  Aztecs.  (See  Aztecs.) 
Montezuma  I  .  the  greatest  sovereign  of  this  race,  ex¬ 
tended  the  Aztec  dominions  on  one  side  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  but  it 
must  be  stated  at  the  same  time,  that  many  tribes  with¬ 
in  this  tract  yielded  only  a  reluctant  obedience.  We 
have  in  other  portions  of  this  work  alluded  to  the  con¬ 
quest  of  M.  by  the  Spaniards  in  1519  (see  Cortez,  and 
Montezuma),  hence,  a  repetition  is  needless  in  this  place. 
Under  Spanish  rule,  M.  became  a  subordinate  kingdom, 
governed  by  a  viceroy  with  almost  regal  powers,  checked 
only  by  the  resid  ncia ,  or  court  of  investigation,  and  by 
the  audit' ncia,  or  court  of  final  appeal  Under  the  new 
system,  all  places  of  honor  and  profit  were  retained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spanish  element  of  population,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  natives,  who  were  considered, de  facto, 
bondsmen  to  the  Spanish  crown.  Native  manufactures 
were  also  discouraged,  and  only  a  partial  agricultural 
industry  permitted.  This  system  was  maintained  nearly 
3  centuries,  during  which  M.  continued  to  be  a  blank  in 
the  history  of  nations,  and  known  only  by  the  issue  of 
the  precious  metals  to  the  mother-country.  In  1808, 
however,  the  abdication  of  Charles  VI.  of  Spain  gave  a 
blow  to  the  royal  authority,  which  proved  fatal.  An 
open  insurrection  broke  out  in  1810,  headed  by  two 
priests.  Hidalgo  and  Morelos, and  under  the  auspices  of 
the  latter  the  first  national  congress  assembled  in  1813. 
One  of  its  earlie-t  acts  was  a  declaration  of  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  country.  For  several  years  following,  the; 
history  of  the  revolution  was  only  that  of  a  sanguinary 
guerrilla  warfare.  At  length,  in  1821,  Iturbide  (7.  t\)j 
succeeded  in  placingliimself  attheheadof  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  On  his  expulsion,  the  congress  re-assembling 
formed  a  provisional  govt.,  modelled  on  that  of  the  U 
States,  but  the  stability  of  which  proved  fallacious. 
After  this  period,  the  history  of  M.  forms  but  a  record 
of  anarchy  and  convulsion,  occasioned  by  the  struggles 
for  supremacy  of  the  various  conflicting  political  par-  ! 
ties.  Revolution  after  revolution  —  president  after 
president  —  followed  in  constant  succession.  In  1836 
Texas  declared  its  independence, —  becoming  eventually 
incorporated  with  trie  U.  States.  —  which  M.,  in  1845, 
was  compelled  to  recognize.  In  the  same  year,  disputes 
having  arisen  with  the  American  govt.,  the  troops  of  1 
the  latter  power  entered  Mexican  territory,  provoking 
a  declaration  of  war  from  the  Mexican  govt,  at  that  I 
time  presided  over  l»y  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  (7.  V.)  O11  May  | 
8.  1846,  occurred  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  in  which  the 
Mexicans  were  badly  defeated  by  the  American  army 


under  Gen.  Taylor.  On  the  same  day,  they  were  also 
defeated  at  Matamoras.  Sept.  24,  Monterey  was  taken 
by  U.  States  troops.  Jan  28,  1847,  Gen.  Taylor  again 
defeated  the  Mexicans  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista. 
April  18,  Santa  Anna  was  repulsed  at  Cerro  Gordo  by 
Gen.  Scott;  and  Aug.  ‘20,  the  Mexicans  were  further 
vanquished  at  Contreras.  Sept.  15,  Gen.  Scott,  at  the 
head  of  an  American  force,  entered  the  city  of  Mexico, 
and,  fiually,  after  being  beaten  in  nearly  every  action 
of  the  war,  M.  signed  preliminaries  of  peace  with  the 
United  States,  at  Gmidalupe-Hidalgo,  February  2,  1848. 
By  this  treaty  the  United  States  acquired  California 
and  New  Mexico.  Left  to  themselves,  the  Mexicans 
soon  fell  into  their  old  habits  of  anarchy.  This 
course  of  revolution  and  counter-revolution  continued 
until  1861,  when  a  convention  was  formed  between  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  Spain,  for  intervention  in  M.  to  enforce’ 
various  pecuniary  claims  held  by  their  subjects  against 
the  Mexican  govt.  Upon  the  failure  of  an  ultimatum 
sent  to  President  Juarez,  an  allied  force  was  dispatched 
to  M.  On  the  defection  of  her  English  and  Spanish  al¬ 
lies,  France  occupied  the  country,  and  caused  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Maximilian  of  Austria  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor. 
The  ultimate  results  of  the  French  intervention  will  he 
found  noticed  under  art.  Juarez,  and  M  \ximilian.  To 
ward  the  close  of  the  year  1867,  a  revolutionary  outbreak 
occurred  in  Yucatan,  which  was  suppressed.  Another  and 
more  formidable  movement  against  the  govt,  broke  out  in 
Sinaloa  in  the  early  part  of  1868,  under  the  leadership 
of  Gen.  Martinez,  which  collapsed  after  the  defeat  of  the 
latter  at  Presidio,  8th  April.  In  May,  still  another 
revolutionary  attempt,  headed  by  Kivera,  resulted,  like 
its  predecessor,  in  a  fizzle.  On  the  4th  July,  three 
conventions  were  entered  into  with  the  U.  States  govt., 
settling  international  claims,  naturalization  of  citizens, 
and  consular  relations.  In  Sept., a  pronunciamiento  was 
declared  in  the  state  of  Tamaulipas,  supplemented  by 
an  emeute  at  Vera  Cruz;  both  proving  abortive  after 
the  usual  Mexican  fashion.  The  year  1869  opened  with 
a  movement  in  Jalisco  in  favor  of  Gen.  Santa  Anna  (7 .  r.) ! 
headed  by  General  Negrete,  and  another,  in  Tamaulipas, 
under  Canales;  both  of  which  were  put  down  after 
considerable  bloodshed.  The  rest  of  the  year  was  occu¬ 
pied  with  various  other  insurrectionary  movements. 
The  commencement  of  1870  found  Juarez  still  master 
of  the  situation,  despite  occasional  outbreaks  against 
his  authority.  See  Supplement,  page  1730. 

Mexico,  a  state  of  the  above  republic,  bounded  N.  by  the 
state  of  Queretado,  N.E.  by  Vera  Cruz,  E.  by  Puebla, 
S  W.  by  Guerrero,  and  W.  by  Michoacan:  between  But. 
18°  30'  and  21°  57'  N.,  and  Lon.  98°  and  101°  W.  The 
soil  is  extremely  fertile,  chiefly  in  the  great  valley  of 
Mexico,  which  is  about  200  in.  in  circumference.  Min. 
Silver,  iron,  lead,  and  carbonate  of  soda.  Towns.  Mexico, 
the  federal  capital,  Toluca,  the  state  capital,  Lerma, 
Chaleo,  San  Augustine,  and  Cuernavaca.  Around  the 
city  of  Mexico  is  a  small  territory  under  the  exclu¬ 
sive  jurisdiction  of  congress.  Area ,  19,535  sq.  miles. 
Pop.  599,610. 

Mexico,  a  city,  and  the  cap.  of  the  Mexican  republic,  is 
situated  on  a  plain  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  more 
than  7.000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea:  and  lies  in 
Lat.  19°  27/  5"  N.,  and  Lon.  99°  5'  W.  \\  ben  Cortez 
emerged  from  the  mountain-gorge,  and  looked  down  on 
the  empire  city  of  Tenochtitlnn  —  Mexico — lie  beheld 
a  magnificent  lake  extending  for  miles,  while  from 
islands  seeming  to  float  on  the  sparkling  bosom  of  the 
water,  rose  temples,  palaces,  obelisks  streets,  mansions, 
and  all  the  belongings  of  a  vast  capital,  while  broad 
highways,  like  Roman  roads,  connected  this  second 
Venice  with  the  adjacent  shore;  and  gre<n  islands, 
some  like  moving  gardens,  rich  in  all  hues  of  flowers,  or 
like  nodding  orchards  with  fruit  of  all  colors  and  size, 
with  huts  and  villages,  parents  and  children,  sailed 
slowly  toward  the  great  mart  with  fruits  and  flowers, 
fish,  vegetables,  and  game.  That  city,  witli  its  splendid 
temples  ami  palaces,  with  itR  countless  throng  of  citizens, 
and  all  the  pageantry  which  to  the  sober  Spaniard  made 
the  reality  look  like  a  dream,  was  in  a  few  months 


Fig.  1777.  —  city  of  Mexico. 


annihilated  by  the  furious  soldiery  of  Cortez,  urged 
to  the  work  of  extermination  by  the  bigotry  <>.  im-ir 
priests,  liven  the  splendid  lake  of  Tezenco  has  become 
changed;  and  though  the  new  city  of  Mexico  is  built 
on  the  site  of  the  Aztecs’  capital,  the  water  has  shrunk 


’  three  miles  from  its  walls;  and,  instead  of  floating 
islands  carrying  their  produce  to  the  imperial  city, 
barges,  boats,  and  crafts  of  every  rig.  bear  their  com¬ 
modities  to  the  Mexican  market  by  means  of  Canals  cut 
from  the  lake  to  the  city,  and  carried  by  intersecting 
branches  to  almost  every  street  in  the  capital.  Modern 
Mexico  is  the  oldest  city  in  America,  and  is  laid  out  in 
parallel  lines,  with  intersecting  streets  at  right  angles, 
and  has  many  truly  magnificent  buildings,  vast  in 
dimensions  and  faultless  in  architectural  beauty;  of 
these  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Cathedral,  Convent 
of  St.  Francis,  the  Treasury,  hospitals,  the  School  of 
Mines,  and  t lie  University.  The  city  has  many  scien¬ 
tific  and  philosophical  institutions,  and  municipal  and 
national  establishments,  giving  to  it  a  very  stately 
appearance;  while  the  magnificent  scenery  that  sur¬ 
rounds  it  adds  tenfold  to  the  charm  and  beauty  of  the 
picture.  Beyond  the  walls  that  encompass  the  city,  lies 
the  placid  lake  spreading  for  miles;  cultivated  fields, 
nodding  groves,  and  vineyards,  meet  t lie  eye  at  every 
turn;  while  the  towering  Cordilleras,  crowned  with 
eternal  snow,  and  on  their  acclivities  presenting  every 
variety  of  color,  and  three  volcanoes,  like  fh  tiling  watch- 
towers,  rising  at  different  points,  complete  a  panorama 
that  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  the  world  for  beauty 
and  magnificence.  Gold  and  silver  lace,  with  some 
woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  are  the  chief  manufactures. 
Pop.  1879.  estimated  2G\000. 

Mox'ifo,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Miami  co.,  abt. 
5  tn.  N.N.W.  of  Peru. 

Ilex'ico,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Oxford  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  900. 

llex'ico,  in  New  Yorlc.  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Oswego  co.,  abt.  35  m.  N.of  Syracuse ;  pop.  of  township 
abt.  6.000. 

Mox'ico.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Wyandot  co.,  abt.  78 
ni.  N.  by  W.  of  Columbus. 

Jlex'ieo.  ill  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Juniata  co., 
abt.  42  m.  N.W  of  Harrisburg. 

Mex'ico,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Andrian 
county,  abt.  108  miles  W.N.W.  of  St.  Louis;  pop.  abt. 
1,500. 

Mexico,  (Gulf  of.)  a  large  inland  sea  connected  by 
the  Florida  Channel  with  the  N  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  by 
the  Channel  of  Yucatan  with  the  Caribbean  Sea,  situate 
between  Lat.  18°  and  31°  N.,  and  between  81°  and  98° 
W.  Lon.  Length,  E.  to  W„  1,200  in.;  average  breadth, 
650  ni. ;  area ,  about  800.0' -0  sq.  in.  This  large  body  of 
water,  which  is  of  an  irregular  circular  shape,  is,  unlike 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  almost  clear  of  shoals,  keys,  or 
islands,  none  being  found  except  on  the  coasts  of  Yuca¬ 
tan  and  Florida.  Along  the  Mexican  coast  its  sound¬ 
ings  are  very  regular,  with  100  fathoms  at  a  distance 
of  30  m.  from  the  shore  On  the  N.  side,  and  especially 
opposite  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  the  depth  is  con¬ 
siderably  diminished,  and  at  its  E.  extremity  the  navi¬ 
gation  is  rendered  intricate  ami  dangerous  by  the  Tor- 
tugas  Bank,  Florida  Reefs,  and  various  other  keys, 
shoals,  and  islets,  including  the  Great  Bahama  Bank, 
which  almost  surrounds  the  N.  coast  of  Cuba.  The  E. 
trade-winds  prevail  from  April  to  Oct.,  this  being  usually 
the  wet  season  ;  the  vortex  (northers)  begin  in  Oct.,  but 
are  not  violent  till  tbe  middle  of  Nov.,  from  which  time 
till  the  end  of  Feb.  they  blow  with  great  fury,  and  are 
objects  of  much  dread  to  navigators.  These  gales  lust 
for  4  or  5,  and  occasionally  even  10  days;  but heir 
extreme  power  is  usually  spi  rit  in  the  first  48  hours. 
At  these  times  tbe  larger  vessels,  which  cannot  enter 
tbe  shallow  harbors  of  t lie  Mexican  coast,  are  obliged  to 
slip  their  anchors,  and  keep  as  far  as  possible  off  shore. 
Examples  are  not  wanting,  also,  of  “  mu  tes  ”  happening 
between  May  and  Aug.,  at  which  time  they  are  partic¬ 
ularly  violent.  Luckily,  however,  the  hurricanes  and 
tornadoes  of  the  gulf  are  by  no  means  so  fierce  and 
destructive  as  those  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  princi¬ 
pal  current  of  the  gulf,  and  tbe  only  one  worth  men¬ 
tion,  is  that  which  sets  W.N  W.  between  Cape  Sau 
Antonio  and  Cape  Catoche:  this  runs  from  12  to  30  m.  a 
day,  and  is  perceptible  even  during  the  “nortes,”  except 
close  along  the  shores  of  Mexico.  At  the  N.W.  extrem¬ 
ity  of  the  gulf  its  course  gradually  changes,  till,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  it  turns  K..  and  afterwards 
S  E.,  as  it  again  rushes  out  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at 
t lie  rate  of  80  m.  every  24  hours.  (See  Gulf-Stream.) 
The  tides  of  the  gulf  are  of  no  great  importance:  they 
nowhere  exceed  3  or  4  ft.,  and  their  average  rise  is  not 
more  than  2  ft.  The  color  of  the  water  is  a  deep  indigo, 
darker  or  more  intense  than  that  of  the  ocean;  phos¬ 
phorescent  lights  shine  in  it  with  great  brilliancy,  and 
between  the  shores  of  Yucatan  and  Louisiana  great 
quantities  of  Chous  nutans  occur  in  parallel  lines  from 
S.S.E  to  N  N  W.,  and  are  carried  out  in  large  masses 
through  the  Florida  Channel. 

Mex'ique.  The  French  name  for  Mexico,  7.  v. 

^(‘xlitlaii.  ( meks-lret'lan ,)  a  town  of  Mexico,  abt.  100 
m  N.E.  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Meyerbeer.  Giacomo,  (: mi'er-bair .)  the  greatest  musi¬ 
cal  composer  of  our  time,  after  Rossini.  11.  at  Berlin, 
1794.  II is  genius  showed  itself  so  early  that  at  6  years 
of  age  he  plaved  at  a  concert,  and  at  9  was  one  of  the 
best  pianists  in  Berlin.  He  was  taught  afterwards  by 
Clementi  and  the  Abbe  Vogler  at  Darmstadt.  He 
subsequently  visited  Italy,  and  fell  under  the  influence  of 
Rossini,  in  imitation  of  whose  style  liecomposed  several 
operas.  The  first  work  which  made  him  a  man  of  mark 
was  the  Crociato  in  Egittn ,  in  which  he  adopted  an 
eclectic  style  in  which  the  German  and  Italian  were 
blended.  It  was  produced  at  Venice  in  1824.  and  at 
Paris  two  years  later.  M.  became  the  favorite  composer 
of  the  Parisian  public,  whose  taste  he  satisfied  bv  the 
popular  works  which  followed  the  Crmriabn,  and  which 
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are  now  well  known  throughout  the  world.  Robert  U  Mezzotin'to,  «.  a  (imp.  » nd  pp.  mezzotintoed.)  To 
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Viable  was  produced  at  the  opera  of  Paris  in  1831;  Les 
Huguenots,  in  1833;  Lt  Prophets,  1849;  L'Etoile  du  AW, 
1854;  and  Dinorah,  or  The  Pardon  of  Ploermel,  in  1859. 
He  left  the  manuscript  of  another  great  opera,  V Afri- 
came,  which  was  produced  in  Paris  in  1865.  Besides  his 
operas,  M.  wrote  a  Stabat,  a  Miserere,  a  Te  Deuui,  an 


engrave  in  inezzotinto ;  to  depict  by  mezzotint, 
llliorr,  ( mor .)  n.  ( Znbl. )  Same  as  Mohr,  a.  v. 

Mi,  (me.)  (Mus.)  The  syllable  applied  by  Guido  to  the 
third  note  of  six  hexachords.  It  is  expressed  in  the 
natural  hexachord  by  the  letter  E,  and  is  the  third  note 
of  the  major  scale. 

Miit'ko,  a  city  of  Japan.  See  Meaco. 

Miami,  (mt-ah'mee,)  in  Florida ,  a  post-village  of  Dade 
co.,  on  Key  Biscay  no  Bay,  at  Cape  Florida. 

Min  mi.  in  Indiana,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area ,  ftbt.  384  sq. 
in.  Rivers.  Wabash  and  Eel  rivers.  Surface,  diversi¬ 
fied;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Peru.  I  ‘op.  about  33,000. 

— A  township  of  Cass  co. ;  pop.  abt  1,500.  —  A  post-village 
of  Miami  co.,  about  10  ni.  S.  of  Peru. 

Miami,  in  Kansas,  an  E.  co.,  adjoining  Missouri ;  area, 
about  570  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Osage,  or  Marais  des  Cvgues 
ltiver,  and  Bull,  Mound,  and  Wea  creeks.  Surface ,  un¬ 
dulating;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min.  Coal  and  suit.  Cap. 
Paola.  Ptp.  in  1870,  11.725. 

— A  township  of  the  above  co. ;  pop.  about  450. 

Mia'mi,  in  Minnesota ,  a  village  ot  Goodhue  co.,  abt.  16 
in.  N.E.  of  Faribault.  .  I 

Mia  mi,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Sa- 
I  line  co.,  abt.  45  m.  N.W.  of  Booneville ;  pop.  ot  town- 
!  ship  about  2,000. 

.Miami,  in  Ohio,  a  river  rising  in  Hardin  co.,  and  flow-, 
ing  a  general  S.W.  and  S.  course  through  Logan,  Sliel-I 
by,  Miami.  Montgomery,  Butler,  and  Hamilton  cos., 
enters  the  Ohio  River  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  State. 
—A  W.  co. ;  area,  abt.  400  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Miami  River, 
and  several  less  important  streams  Surface ,  level  or 

undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Troy.  I*op.  abt.  48.000. 
— A  township  of  Clermont  co. ;  pop.  abt.  4, (KM).  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,200.  —  A  post-township 
of  Hamilton  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200. — A  township  ot  Logan 
co.;  pop.  abt.  2,000.  —  A  township  of  Montgomery  co.; 
pop.  about  6,000. 

Mia'mi,  (Little.)  in  Ohio.  See  Little  Miami. 

>1  i:,Tll i  City,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery 

M  v».^  .„rSS^ 

and  strongly  fortified.  P>p.  6,000.  In  1521,  the  Cheva-  httiar  g-yrite,  n.  [Gi  met  on,  less,  "j-- 
anu  sirongiy  iui  ”ti  '  ,  / ,  ,  _ «*...♦  ao  non  I  (Min.)  A  sulphide  ot  antimony  and  silver.  _ 

Mi  arini,  or  Mearim.  sometimes  Maranhao,  a  river  of 
Brazil,  rises  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  prov.  of  Maranhao, 
and  flowing  N.E.  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean  through  the 
Bay  of  Sao  Marco.  Length ,  about  350  m. 

Miarim,  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  above  river,  abt.  75  m. 
S.  of  Maranhao. 

Mi  asm.  Iftian'ina,  n. ;  pi.  Miasmata,  n.  [6r.  mias¬ 
ma,  from  miai.no ,  to  stain,  to  dye;  akin  to  Sansk.  mala, 
clay,  dirt,  malina ,  defiled  with  clay.]  Infecting  sub¬ 
stances  floating  in  the  air;  the  effluvia  of  any  putrefying 
bodies,  rising  and  floating  in  the  atmosphere;  deadly 
exhalation;  malaria.  —  See  Malaria. 

Miasmal.u.  Containing  miasma. 

Miasmat  ic,  niasmat  ical,  a.  [Fr.  miasmatique.) 
Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  miasma;  partaking 
of  the  qualities  of  noxious  effluvia  or  malarious  exhala¬ 
tions. 


says 


Fig.  1778.  — meyerdeer. 

oratorio,  cantatas,  and  many  songs.  He  had, 
contemporary  critic,  the  instinct  of  the  stage,  and  knew 
well  how  to  gratify  and  retain  his  public.  He  was 
supreme  in  the  French  Opera  for  more  than  30  years, 
was  associate  of  the  Institute,  and  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Berlin,  and  chapel-master  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  1>. 

..  ,  .  ,  I  OiJ  I  Ilf-.  A  1‘OlllAirfll  1  1 
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lier  Bayard  successfully  held  this  place  against  40,000 
Spaniards,  and  in  1815  it  withstood  a  siege  of  42  days 
from  the  Prussians. 

Hez'uzotll,  «.  A  name  given  to  a  certain  kind  ot 
vellum  or  parchment,  anciently  fixed  on  the  door-posts 
of  a  house. —  Weals.. 

»1  <*/.  /. a i»  i  i»c.  n.  [Fr.  :  It.  mszzanino ,  from  mezzo,  mid¬ 
dle,  half.]  (Arch.)  A  low,  intermediate  story  between 
two  higher  ones.  —  A  low  window  of  a  breadth  superior 
to  its  height.  „  .  . 

Hexztf\OVe*(mtt'za-vd'cha,)a.  [It.,  from  mezza,  fpm.  of 
mezzo,  middle,  and  voce  =  Lat.  vox.  voice.]  (Mus.)  W  ith 
a  medium  depth  or  fulness  of  sound.  .  ,  „ 

Mezzo,  (met'zo.)  a.  [It.,  from  Lat.  medius ,  half,  middle. J 

(Mus.)  Medium;  middle;  mean;  not  extreme. 

Mez'zo-relievo,  (-lee'vo.)  a.  [See  Mezzo,  and  Re¬ 
lievo  ]  (Sculp  )  A  term  given  to  the  projection  of  ng- 

Miaul,  (««W,)..».  [Fr.  mt'auJer.]  To  mew ;  to  gquiill 
ing  a  mean  or  middle  compass,  between  the  soprano  and  to <cry»B  a  cat.  N  w.  Hungary,  on  tl.e 

contralto ;  said  of  Hmvoiceon.  N.N  E.’of  Pres- 

burg.  Manuf.  Woollens  and  linens.  Pop.  11,000. 
Mica,  n.  [Lat.,  a  grain,  a  particle,  from  mico.  to  Rhine 
or  glitter.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  having  a  somewhat  me¬ 
tallic  lustre,  and  capable  of  being  split  into  thin  plates. 
It  enters  into  the  composition  of  most  ot  the  primary 
rocks.  It  also  occurs  in  shales,  sandstones,  and  other 
sedimentary  deposits,  being  derived  from  the  broken 
down  granite  rocks.  It  consists  chemically' of  the  silt 
cates  ot  potash  and  alumina,  more  or  less  colored  by 
peroxide  of  iron.  The  alumina  is  often  partly  replaced 
by  lithia,  magnesia,  and  lime.  Mica  has  lately  received 
important  applications  in  the  manufacture  of  trans¬ 
parent  letters  for  shop-windows  and  ot  smoke-shades  to 
gas  jets.  It  is  largely  found  in  New  Hampshire. 

Mica  slate,  or  Mica  schist ,  a  very  abundant  meta- 
morphic  rock,  slatv.  and  essentially  composed  of  mica 
and  quartz.  Mica  sometimes  forms  the  whole  mass  Gar¬ 
nets  are  sometimes  imbedded  as  crystals  in  it,  and  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  rock,  which  is  then  called  parnet 
schist  Argillaceous  matter  is  occasionally  mixed  with 
the  mass,  which  thus  assumes  a  slaty  appearance.  The 
group  of  schistose  rocks  containing  mica  is  large  and 
widely  distributed  wherever  metamorphic  rocks  are 
found.  Such  rocks  may  belong  to  any  geological  pe¬ 
riod,  but  they  tiave  been  formed  at  a  great  depth  be¬ 
neath  the  surface,  and  under  enormous  pressure.  They 
are  most  usual  in  mountain  districts,  but  abound  also 
in  all  places  where  an  axis  of  elevation  lias  brought  up 

granite  or  porphyritic  rock. 

-  - -  -  ( Grol .)  Consisting  ot 


contrairo;  —  gamut  me  e,  .  '  *  —  . 

C  cief  when  placed  on  the  second  line  of  the  staff,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  mezzo-soprano  voice,  is  termed 
the  mmo-soprano  clef ■ 

(Mus.)  A  female  voice  possessing  the  mediary  regis¬ 
ter  of  tone  between  the  soprano  and  contralto. 

-A  person  possessing  such  a  voice. 

H ezzofan'tl,  Giuseppe, Carhinal, a  celebrated  linguist, 

B  at  Bologna.  1774.  He  first  discovered  his  extraordi¬ 
nary  power  of  acquiring  foreign  languages  whileattend- 
ingthe  wounded  soldiers  of  Napoleon’s  armies  in  the 
hospital  of  Bologna,  of  which  he  was  chaplain.  There 
he  remained  till  18:31,  having  been  appointed  professor 
of  Creek  and  Oriental  languages  in  Hie  university,  and, 
also  one  of  the  librarians  After  the  troubles  which 
arose  out  of  the  Krehch  occupation  of  Ancona,  he  was 
sent  with  a  deputation  to  Rome,  where  lie  attracted  the 
notice,  and  secured  the  regard  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI. 

In  1833  he  succeeded  the  famous  Angelo  Mai  as  prefect 
of  the  Vatican  —  was  made  a  cardinal  on  the  13th  of 
February,  1838  — and  died  on  the  16th  of  March,  1849— 
his  death  being  hastened  by  the  shock  ol  the  revolution, 
and  the  exile  of  ilis  protector,  the  Pope.  Byron  says  ot 
Mezzofanti.  “  He  is  a  walking  Polyglott,  and  ought  to 
have  existed  at  the  time  of  tl.e  Tower  of  Babel  as  uni¬ 
versal  interpreter.  I  tried  him  in  all  the  tongues  of 
which  I  knew  a  single  oath,  and,  egad !  he  astounded 
me —  even  to  my  English.”  In  fact,  there  was  scarcely 
any  European  dialect  that  lie  did  not  speak.  M.  was  a! 
phenomenon  of  peculiar  genius,  who  diligently  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  cultivated  linguistic  science  to  an  extent' with-  MYri»;c«*o'.e»Ur»'reo..9, 
out  ft  precedent  and  likely  to  remain  without  a  parallel.  M I  a  «e»ci*« 

But.  notwithstanding  his  nhility  to  express  himself  in 
46  different  languages,  and  his  reputed  acquaintance 
with  64  others,  M.  left  no  works,  philological  or  other¬ 
wise  ;  and,  in  fact,  such  ail  accumulation  of  words  on  the 
brain  was  of  lit  tie  use  for  the  progress  ol  science,  kiw 

Mez  zotint.  Mezzotin'to,  n.  [It.,  from  mezzo,  and 
Unto,  tint.]  (Pine  Arts.)  A  kind  of 'engraving  on  copper, 
nearly  resent h ling  painting  in  Indian  ink,  aml  effede 
by  scraping  and  burnishing  the  copper.  See  EmikaVINO. 

Mez  zotinter,  n.  An  engraver  in  mezzotint. 
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Micaceous,  {-kd'shus.)  a.  [Fr.  micact.}  Resembling 
mica;  pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of  mica;  chipping 
into  laminae  like  mica.  ,  _  .  .  , 

M i  call.  (Book  of.)  (Script.)  One  of  ttie  books  of 
*  the  minor  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament,  bearing  the 
name  of  its  author,  Micali.  who,  as  we  are  to  Id,  prop  i 
esied  during  the  reigns  of  Jotham,  Alma,  and  Hezekiah, 
and  was  consequently  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah  (B.  c. 
769-699)  Tile  book  may  be  divided  into  three  purls. 

353 


It  commences  with  a  majestic  exordium,  in  which  is  in¬ 
troduced  a  sublime  theophany,  the  Lord  descending  trom 
liis  dwelling-place  to  judge  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
who  approach  to  receive  judgment ;  then  follows  a 
prophecy  that  Samaria  shall  fall,  and  that  Judah  also 
shall  suffer  injury  and  lie  carried  into  captivity,  followed 
hyapromise  of  the  reunion  of  the  whole  people  (ch  i.ii.) 

In  tlie  second  part  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  fore¬ 
told,  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  and  the  glo¬ 
ries  of  the  future  Zion,  witli  the  advent  of  the  Messiah 
(iii.  n).  The  third  part  consists  of  a  dialogue  between 
the  Lord  and  his  people,  in  which  lie  reproves  them  fcr 
their  sins,  and  threatens  them  with  phnishments,  end¬ 
ing  with  tlie  promise  of  a  return  from  their  captivity. 
The  style  and  ideas  of  Micali  are  net  unlike  (hose  of 
Isaiah,  lie  is  clear  and  distinct,  powerful  and  animated, 
rising  in  many  cases  to  vehemence  arid  sublimity.  Mi¬ 
cali  is  tlie  only  prophet  that  pointed  out  Bethlehem  as 
the  birthplace  of  the  future  Messiah. 

Micnn'op.V.  in  Florida ,  a  post-village  ot  Alachua  co., 
aiit.  66  m  S.W.  of  St.  Augustine. 

Mice.  n.  pi.  of  Mouse,  q.  n. 

Midi.  Miche,  Meach,  or  MEECn,  r.  n.  [0.  Fr.  mnchier.] 

To  carry  on  clandestine  amours  or  intrigues ;  to  filch  ill 
a  secret  manner;  to  act  privily  or  sneakingly.  (n.) 

Miclllld.  (mi'kel.)  (Script.)  The  name  given  to  one 
of  the  chief  angels,  who,  in  Dan.  X.  1:4-21.  is  described 
as  having  special  charge  of  tlie  Israelites  as  a  nation ; 
and  in  Jude  9,  as  disputing  with  Satan  about  tlie  body 
of  Moses,  in  which  dispute,  instead  of  bringing  against 
tlie  arch-enemy  any  railing  accusation,  lie  only  said, 

“  The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  O  Satan  !  ”  Again,  in  Rev.  xii. 
7-9,  Michael  and  his  angels  are  represented  as  warring 
with  Satan  and  his  angels  in  the  upper  regions,  Irom 
which  tile  latter  are  cast  down  upon  the  earth.  This  is 
all  tlie  reference  to  Michael  which  we  find  in  tlie  Bible. 

Michael  I.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  successor  of 
Nicepliorus,  811,  abdicated,  on  occasion  of  a  military  se¬ 
dition,  ill  favor  of  Leo  the  Armenian,  813.  I>.  846. — 
Michael  II  .succeeded  Leo  the  Armenian, 820:  n.  829. 
Michael  III.,  succeeded,  in  the  third  yearn!  his  age, 842, 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  Theodora.  In 
859  he  was  persuaded  by  liis  uncle,  Bai  das,  to  assume 
the  power  himself,  ami  liis  mother  shortly  after  died  of 
grief  in  a  convent,  in  866  he  put  Bardas  lo  death,  and 
made  Basil,  tlie  Macedonian,  liis  associate  in  tlie  empire, 
who  killed  him.  867.  —  Michael  IV.,  was  raised  to  the 
tlirone  by  Zoe,  after  bIic  had  poisoned  her  husband,  lto- 
nianus  Argyrus,  1034:  n.  1041.—  Michael  V.,  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  occupied  the  throne  a  few  months  alter 
his  death,  and  was  dethroned  by  Zoe  and  Theodora, 
1042.  —  Michael  VI.,  succeeded  Theodora  1066,  and  was 
dethroned  by  his  officers,  who  elevated  Isaac  Comnenas 
to  tlie  imperial  dignity,  10.i7.  —  Michael  1 II  ,  son  of 
Constantine  Ducas  and  Eudoxia,  succeeded  liis  father, 
1067:  and  being  dethroned  by  Nicepliorus  Botoniates 
in  1078.  retired  to  a  monastery,  and  died  Archbishop  of 
Ephesus.  —  Michael  VIII.,  Blirnamed  J’alaolngus,  re¬ 
gent  of  the  empire  during  the  minoiitv™  if  John  Lasca- 
ris.  whom  lie  deprived  oi  his  eyes  and  tlirone  in  1260, 
anil  in  the  following  year  look  Constantinople.  He  was 
excommunicated  liy  Pope  Martin  IV'.,  as  tlie  supporter 
of  heresy  and  schism.  I>.  1288.  He  is  not  to  lie  con¬ 
founded  with  Michael  Palieologus.  who  was  crowned  em¬ 
peror  in  1214.  and  governed  the  empire  under  his  lather, 
Andrnnicus  the  Elder.  1).  1220. 

Miclincl.  tlie  first  of  tlie  name,  grand-duke  of  Russia, 
reigned  1175.  The  second,  gland-duke  of  Kiev,  killed 
by  tlie  Tartars,  1245.  The  third  (or  tlie  second),  grand- 
duke  of  Russia,  succeeded  1304;  put  to  death  by  tlie  Tar¬ 
tars  1317.  Tlie  fourth,  first  czar  of  Russia,  of  the  house 
of  Romanoff,  called  Michael  Feoiioroviich,  b.  1698, 
elected  1613,  D.  1645.  He  was  succeeded  by  bis  bou 
Alexis. 

Michael,  king  of  Poland,  elected  in  1667 :  n.  1673. 
Miehael-Angelo  Bnonarolti,  (an'jai-lo  bo-na- 
rot'te  )  a  great  Italian  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  and 
poet,  was  b.  at  Cilstel  Caprese,  in  Tuscany,  March  6, 1475. 
His  family,  whose  original  surname  was  Catiossa,  had 
held  a  high  position  in  Florence  for  more  than  two  cen¬ 
turies  His  passion  for  drawing  showed  itself  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  he  became  tlie  pupil  of  Domenico  Ghir- 
landajo.  At  seventeen  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Lo¬ 
renzo  de  Medici,  who  employed  him  in  liis  palace.  lie 
was  present  at  the  deatli  of  Lorenzo,  and  afterwards 
took  refuge  at  Venice  and  Bologna,  but  returned  to 
Florence  in  1494.  He  soon  after  went  to  Rome,  win  (her 
his  renown  as  sculptor  of  tlie  “  Sleeping  Cupid  had  pre¬ 
ceded  him.  He  there  executed  Ins  famous  iVefa,  or 
Virgin  weeping  over  the  dead  Christ.  For  the  next  30 
years  he  lived  mostly  at  Florence,  but  was  frequently 
called  to  Rome.  About  1505  he  drew  h.s  design  for  tb» 
decoration  of  the  council-hall  of  Florence,  the  Cartoon 
of  Pisa,”  as  it  is  called.  From  1508  till  1512  ho  was  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  chapel,  h.s  frescoes 
representing  the  creation,  and  the  principal  events  of 
Sacred  History.  In  1530  the  great  artis  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  defence  of  Florence  against . Charles  V,di- 
viding  his  time  between  the  works  of  the  fort  -an  Mi- 
niato  and  his  tasks  as  sculptor.  Three  year,  later  h. 
began  painting  his  great  fresco  In  the  Sistme  ch.ipel, 
'•  The  Last  Judgment.”  which  occupied  him  eight  yeais. 
It  is  nearly  50  feet  in  height,  and  about  43  in  breadth. 
During  this  period  lie  enjoyed  the  friendship  or  V.tToria 
Colon na.  In  1546  he  was  named  architect  ot  St.  1  eter  s, 
and  planned  and  built  the  dome.  Ho  remained  in  that 
post  under  five  popes,  and  until  his  death.  He  had  com¬ 
menced  about  1505,  a  mausoleum  for  Pope  Julius  II., 
which  he  worked  on  at  various  times,  but  which  the 
peremptory  calls  of  successive  popes  did  not  allow  him 
to  finish.  M.  is  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  that  great 
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period  of  art  in  which  he  lived :  the  nge  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  Rafael  le,  Titian,  Bramantc,  Ghiberti,  and  Bru¬ 
nelleschi;  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  lime.  lie 
was  a  profound  anatomist,  and  his  mastery  of  the  human 
figure  in  its  finest  details  is  unsurpassed  by  any  artist. 
He  was  also  a  poet,  and  the  few  poems  he  has  left  are 


Fig.  1779.  —  michael-angei.o. 


sufficient  to  show  what  celebrity  he  could  have  reached  in 
that  sphere.  As  in  his  face,  so  in  the  whole  man  and 
his  deeds,  there  is  visible  a  vast  power,  with  calmness 
and  sadness.  lie  was  greatly  loved,  and  also  feared.  He 
never  married,  but  is  said  to  have  been  once  in  love. 
He  d.  at  Rome,  February  18,  1564,  and  was  buried  at 
Florence.  A  new  “  Life  of  Michael-Angelo,”  translated 
from  the  German  of  Hermann  Grimm,  has  recently  (1865) 
appeared.  There  is  a  remarkably  good  account  of  this 
great  artist  in  Mr.  Perkins’  “Tuscan  Sculptors.” 

Michael,  (Mount  St.)  a  granite  rock  in  Mount’s 
Bay.  Cornwall,  England,  opposite  Mara /ion.  It  is  the 
Ocrium  of  Ptolemy,  whence  tin  was  shipped  in  ancient 
ti  rues. 

M i 'child ito,  n.  (Min.)  A  white,  fibrous,  and  pearly 
variety  of  opal,  found  in  the  island  of  St.  Michael,  in  the 
Azores. 

Michaelmas,  ( mik'l-mas ,)  n.  The  feast  of  St. 
Michael,  held  on  the  29th  of  September  ;  —  hence,  a  col¬ 
loquialism  for  autumn. 

Mi  chael,  (St.,)  the  largest  island  of  fhe  Azores,  be¬ 
longing  to  Portugal,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  Lat.  37° 
44'  N.,  Lon.  25°  30'  W.  Area,  224  sq.  m.  Frod.  Maize, 
wheat,  fruit,  and  wine.  Its  oranges  are  famous.  Manuf. 
Dm  xgets  and  coarse  pottery.  1  *op.  81,000. 

Mi  chael.  St.,  (Order  of.)  (Her.)  A  French  order 
of  knighthood,  instituted  by  Louis  XI.  iu  1469,  in  honor 
of  St.  Michael,  (Fr.  St.  Michel.)  It  was  for  some  time 
in  high  repute;  but  under  Catharine  de  Medici,  who 
lavished  it  indiscriminately,  it  came  to  be  held  of  no 
account. 

Mi'chaelsvil  le,  nr  Michaelville,  in  Maryland ,  a  post- 
post- village  of  Harford  co. 

Michal.  (Script.)  The  younger  of  Saul’s  two  daugh-l 
ters,  in  love  with  David,  and  whom  Saul  reluctantly 
gave  to  him  in  marriage,  (1  Sam,,  xiv.  49;  xviii.  20-29.) 
She  saved  her  husband’s  life  from  assassins  sent  by  her 
father,  by  a  stratagem  which  gave  him  time  to  escape, 
(1  Sam.  xix.  14,  15.)  Her  father  then  gave  her  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  Phalti,  (1  Sam .  xxv.  44,)  from  whom  David 
some  years  after  recovered  her,  (2  Sam.  iii.  12-21.) 
When  David  brought  the  ark  of  God  to  Jerusalem,  she 
conceived  and  expressed  great  disgust  at  his  pious  joy, 
and  the  affections  of  the  king  remained  alienated  from 
her  till  her  death,  (2  Sam.  vi.  16-23.) 

Michaud,  Joseph  Francois,  a  French  historian  and 
literateur,  was  b.  in  1767.  lie  studied  at  the  college  of 
Bourges,  and  went  to  Paris  soon  after  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution,  espousiug  the  royalist  side,  and  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  death  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  In 
1813  he  was  received  into  the  French  Academy,  became  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1815,  and  about 
the  same  time  was  named  reader  to  the  king.  He  lost 
the  latter  office  in  1827,  in  consequence  of  his  opposition 
to  the  proposed  law  of  the  press.  The  great  work  on 
which  M.  s  reputation  rests  is  his  Histoire  des  Crni- 
sades,  in  10  vols.  8vo.  llis  Corresponda.net  de  L Orient 
was  the  fruit  of  a  visit  to  the  East  in  1829.  In  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Poujoulat  he  edited  a  Nouvelle  Collection  de 
Me  moires  relatifs  d  L'  Histoire  de  France.  D.  1839. 

Mich  er,  n.  Ouo  who  practises  secret  vices;  a  thief;  a 
•meak.  (R.) 

Michelet,  Jples,  (me'she-lai,)  a  French  historian,  b.  at 
Paris,  1798.  Having  devoted  himself  with  brilliant  suc¬ 
cess  to  historical  studies,  he  became  a  public  teacher, 
and,  after  a  sharp  competition,  was  called,  in  1821,  to  a 
chair  in  the  College  Saiute-Barbe,  where  he  taught  the 
ancient  languages  and  philosophy  until  1826.  Shortly 
after  the  revolution  of  1830  he  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  historical  section  of  the  archives  of  the  reaim;  and 


M.  Guizot,  unable,  on  account  of  his  political  duties,  to 
continue  his  lectures  on  history  in  the  Faculty  of  Lit¬ 
erature  in  Paris,  named  M.  as  his  substitute.  In  1838 
lie  succeeded  M.  Dunou  in  the  chair  of  History  in  the 
College  de  France,  and  was  elected  member  of  t lie  In¬ 
stitute.  In  1845-46  considerable  attention  was  directed 
towards  two  works  of  this  author,  under  the  titles,  The 
People',  and  Priests,  Women,  and  Families.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  attacks  made  in  these  works  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  party,  Guizot,  the  prime  minister,  inter¬ 
dicted  his  lectures.  In  1847  he  commenced  his  History 
of  the  French  Revolution ;  upon  which,  and  the  History 
of  France,  he  has  ever  since  been  engaged.  J/.’s  style 
as  an  historian  is  marked  by  great  vehemence  and  pic¬ 
torial  power.  lie  is  strongly  given  to  generalize,  and 
has  a  great  deal  of  the  poet  in  his  nature.  His  more 
recent  works  are,  L'Oiseau  (1856),  L'lnsecte.  (1857), 
L Amour  ( 1&;>8),  and  La  Femme  (1859),  all  of  which  are 
marked  by  exquisite  beauty  of  style,  grace  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  suggestiveness  ofsentiment.  Died  Feb.  10, 1874. 
Miclics'ebee,  in  Michigan,  a  small  river  flowing  into 
the  Shiawassee  in  Saginaw  co. 

IMichet'tre,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Martin  co. ; 
pop.  al»t.  915. 

Micliicott,  in  Wisconsin.  See  Mishicott. 

Mic lii »  ( mish'e-gan.)  one  of  the  N.W.  States  of  the 

American  Union,  consisting  of  two  distinct  peninsulas, 
comprised  between  Lat.  41°  30'  and  47°  20'  N.,  and  Lon. 
82°  25'  and  9u°  30'  W.  The  upper  peninsula  is  for  the 
most  part  inclosed  between  Lake  Superior  to  the  N., 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  S.E.,  and  Wisconsin  to  the  S.  and 
W.  The  Lower  peninsula,  forming  the  larger  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  State,  is  bounded  N.  and  N.E.  by  Lake 
Huron,  E.  and  S.E.  by  Upper  Canada  and  Lake  Erie,  S. 
by  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  S.W.  by  Illinois,  W. 
by  Wisconsin,  and  N.W.  by  the  upper  portion  of  the 
State.  The  latter,  or  N.  division,  included  between 
lakes  Michigan  and  Superior,  has  a  length  of  316  miles, 
with  a  width  varying  from  36  to  120;  while  the  major, 
or  S. division,  is  416  miles  long,  and  from  50  to  300  wide. 
The  State  possesses  an  aggregate  lake-shore  line  of  1,400 
miles;  the  united  area  being  56,243  sq.  m.,  or  35,995,520 
acres. — Gen.  Desc. 

The  N.  peninsula 
is  more  bold,  rug¬ 
ged,  and  pictu¬ 
resque  than  the  S. 
or  peninsula  pro¬ 
per;  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  is 
richer  in  agricul¬ 
tural  productive¬ 
ness,  and  is  in  a 
much  more  ad¬ 
vanced  state  of 
settlement.  The 
E.  portion  of  the 
former  rises  grad¬ 
ually  from  the 
lake-shore  into  an 
elevated  plateau, 
and  swells  west- 

wardly  into  hills,  which  finally  enlarge  into  the  Porcu¬ 
pine  Mountains  (the  dividing  ridge  between  lakes  Supe¬ 
rior  and  Michigan),  the  highest  peaks  of  which  attain  an 
altitude  of  1.800  to  2,000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  shores 
of  Lake  Superior  abound  in  striking  and  romantic  scen¬ 
ery,  prominent  among  which  are  the  Pictured  Rocks, 
masses  of  parti-colored  sandstone,  worn  by  attrition  of 
the  waves  into  fantastic  shapes,  resembling  ruined  cas¬ 
tles  and  temples.  They  are  situate  60  miles  from  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The  S.  peninsula  is,  on  the  whole, 
mostly  level,  or  more  undulating  in  character,  although 
its  shores  are  in  some  parts  rocky  and  broken,  and, along 
Lake  Huron,  high  and  precipitous.  The  central  region 
consists  of  a  table-land,  little  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  lakes,  to  which  it  slopes  in  every 
direction.  Its  surface  is  also  diversified  by  beautiful 
prairie  lawns  or  parks,  commonly  called  oak-openings , 
being  stretches  of  level  country,  with  a  scattered  growth 
of  trees,  intersected  with  prairies  and  heavy  timber. 
The  soil  is  excellent,  especially  in  the  middle  and  S.  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  lower  peninsula,  being  generally  free  from 
encumbering  rocks,  and  composed  of  a  deep,  dark,  rich 
sandy  loam,  often  mingled  with  gravel  and  clay.  The 
surface  and  soil  of  the  upper  peninsula  are  various,  a 
considerable  portion  consisting  of  sterile  sand-ridges 
and  marshy  tracts;  while  the  other,  or  hilly  tracts,  are 
generally  covered  with  dense  pine  forests.  The  whole  of 
this  region  is  inhabited  principally  by  Indians,  and  only 
occasionally  visited  by  traders  in  furs  and  peltry.  The 
climate  is  severe;  little  or  no  agriculture  is  practised; 
and  the  fur-trade  and  fisheries  are  its  chief  sources  of 
wealth.  Both  peninsulas  contain  extensive  tracts  of 
heavy  timber,  furnishing  large  quantities  of  lumber  and 
fuel  for  domestic  use  and  for  exportation,  the  trees  em¬ 
bracing  white-pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  birch,  every  variety 
of  oak.  walnut,  hickory,  maple,  and  ash.  Many  varieties 
of  woods  suitable  for  fine  cabinet-work  are  found  within 
the  limits  of  the  State;  and  its  pine  forests  are  noted  as 
the  source  of  excellent  building  material,  supplying  a 
large  portion  of  the  neighboring  States.  Fewer  prairies 
exist  in  this  than  in  any  other  State  of  the  N.W.  region ; 
and  the  largest  is  only  a  few  miles  in  circuit.  They  are 
principally  found  in  the  S.  and  S.W.,  and  are  divided 
into  the  wet  anil  dry.  The  dry  prairies  have  a  rich  soil, 
from  l  to  4  feet  deep,  are  easily  cultivated,  and  yield 
abundant  crops.  The  wet  afford  early  pasturage,  ami 
buy  for  wintering  crops,  and  with  little  labor  may  be 
converted  into  excellent  artificial  meadows.  The  ripa¬ 
rian  system  of  J/.  is  not  important,  the  principal  rivers 
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of  the  S.  peninsula,  flowing  E.  into  lakes  Huron  and 
Erie,  being  the  Au  Sable,  8aginaw,  Huron,  and  Raisin; 
those  flowing  W.  into  Lake  Michigan,  the  Manistee, 
Muskegon,  Grand,  Kalamazoo,  and  St.  Joseph.  The 
principal  stream  of  the  upper  peninsula  is  the  Menomo¬ 
nee,  emptying  into  Green  Bay.  Small  lakes  are  numer¬ 
ously  dotted  over  the  face  of  both  divisions  of  the  State. 
Several  small  islands  belong  to  M.,  the  most  important 
being  Isle  Royale  and  Grand  Island,  in  Lake  Superior, 
and  those  of  St.  James,  Beaver,  Mackinaw,  Bois  Blanc, 
and  Drummond,  near  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw.  These 
waters  abound  in  fish  of  various  kinds,  such  as  white- 
fish,  siskiwit,  trout,  bass,  herring,  and  maskinonge,  and 
give  rise  to  an  extensive  piscatorial  industry,  the  value 
of  which  is  becoming  enhanced  year  by  year.  The  in¬ 
terests  of  the  trade  are  protected  by  enactments  inhibit¬ 
ing  seine-fishing. —  dim.  The  climate  is  less  severe 
than  in  the  same  parallels  in  the  neighboring  British 
provinces,  being  equalized  and  ameliorated  by  the  im¬ 
mense  bodies  of  fresh  water  on  the  border.  The  winters 
aro  long,  and  often  severe:  but  the  atmosphere  is  more 
humid,  and  the  climate,  npon  the  whole,  milder  than 
that  of  the  States  more  to  the  E.  The  average  annual 
temperature  is  admirably  suited  to  wheat  throughout 
the  State,  while  in  the  S.  part  even  good  crops  of  maize 
are  raised,  as  well  as  vast  quantities  of  grapes,  peaches, 
and  the  more  delicate  fruits.  The  colder  and  less  genial 
climate  of  the  N.  portion,  though  admitting  good  crops 
of  winter  grain,  is,  however,  not  favorable  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Indian  corn.  —  AgHc.  The  agricultural  yield 
of  M.  is  immense  in  wheat,  rye,  maize,  oats,  barley, 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  beans,  and  hay;  also  the  products 
of  the  orchard  and  of  the  dairy.  The  production  of 
maple-sugar,  sorghum-molasses,  and  honey  is  abundant 
and  increasing.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  only  to  a  partial  ex¬ 
tent,  and  large  quantities  are  imported  tor  manufacture. 
Wool-raising  is  an  important  branch  of  husbandry,  the 
total  clip  of  1869  being  estimated  at  12.000,000  pounds. 
The  following  statistical  report  of  farming  operations 
for  the  year  1868  affords  a  comparative  view  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  resources  of  this  State  : 


Products. 

Amount 
of  crop. 

Acres  un¬ 
der  tillage 

Total 

valuation. 

Indian  corn . 

..bush. 

18,815,000 

590,151 

14,299.400 

Wheat . 

16,012,000 

1,280,960 

26.259,080 

Rye . 

u 

606,000 

33,480 

660,540 

Oats . 

it 

7,562,000 

251,229 

3,781.000 

Barley . 

it 

430,000 

18,464 

670,800 

Buckwheat . 

1,267,000 

65,309 

1,038,940 

Potatoes . 

it 

5,650,000 

60,100 

3,164,000 

Tobacco . 

3,430,000 

3.118 

720,300 

Hay  . 

1,473,000 

1,1 7S, 400 

22,095,000 

Total . 

55,245,000 

$72,689,660 

Hence,  the  average  yield  of  each  crop  presents  the  follow¬ 
ing  ratios  per  acre:  viz.,  corn,  33;  wheat,  12*5;  rye, 
18  1 ;  oats,  30'1;  barley,  23  3;  buckwheat,  19*4  ;  potatoes, 
94,  bushels;  tobacco,  1,100  lbs. ;  hay,  1*25  tons;  —  ex¬ 
hibiting,  in  the  aggregate,  a  total  average  cash  value  of 
$21  per  acre.  The  entire  valuation  of  live-stock  in  the 
State,  on  the  1st  Feb.,  1869,  was  returned  at  $54,426,109, 
apportioned  thus:  Horses,  218,435,  value  $19,300,916; 
mules,  1.006  =  $99,231 ;  oxen,  and  other  cattle.  359,326= 
$12,497,358;  milch-cows,  292,435  =  $13,048,449 ;  sheep, 
3,533,371  =  $6,644,803;  hogs,  401,608  =  $2,835,352.  The 
area  of  public  lands  undisposed  of  in  M.  on  June  30, 
1869,  was  4,192,330  acres.  The  State  committee  on 
farms  remark  that  the  general  system  of  agriculture 
hitherto  pursued,  has  been  largely  governed  by  the 
necessity  which  has  compelled  each  farmer  to  apply  all 
his  energies  to  the  clearing  and  amelioration  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  liis  land.  The  greater  the  extent  of  surface  he 
could  till,  the  more  his  returns.  But  the  time  has  ar¬ 
rived  when  this  system  must  be  abandoned,  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  which  is  indicated  by  the  decreased  production 
of  fields  longest  under  cultivation.  Farms  that  formerly 
produced  30  to  40  bush,  per  acre  of  the  choicest  descrip¬ 
tions  of  wheat,  now  seldom  yield  over  20  to  25,  and  in 
many  cases  the  quality  is  inferior;  and  where  this  yield 
is  exceeded,  it  is  upon  the  new  and  recently  cleared 
lands,  where  the  soil  is  yet  rich  in  the  elements  of  fer¬ 
tility  with  which  nature  had  supplied  the  surface.  Tur¬ 
nips  and  other  field  roots  are  extensively  grown.  All 
kinds  of  garden  vegetables  and  the  fruits  of  the  temper¬ 
ate  zone  thrive  with  care,  and  render  an  abundant  return. 
Many  of  the  latter,  indeed,  flourish  iu  a  wild  state.  The 
cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax  has  been  introduced,  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  succeeds  well,  although  planted 
only  toalimited  extent.  Pasturage  is  generally  good,  blit 
the  live-stock  are  inferior,  doubtless  resulting  from  ad¬ 
mixture  of  the  commoner  breeds.  Horses  and  mules 
are  less  employed  than  in  the  States  more  to  the  south, 
oxen  being  mostly  used  for  field  operations. — Geol.  and 
Min.  The  mineral  deposits  of  M.  are  on  a  magnificent 
scale.  The  upper  peninsula,  which  is  especially  rich  in 
this  endowment,  is  mostly  of  primitive  geological  char¬ 
acter  :  while  the  lower,  on  the  other  hand,  is  exclusively 
secondary.  The  copper  deposits  among  the  primary 
rocks  of  the  N.  section  are  the  richest  in  the  world,  the 
cupreous  belt  being  120  m.  long,  and  from  2  to  6  m.  wide. 
A  block  of  several  tons  of  almost  pure  copper,  taken 
from  the  mouth  of  Ontonagon  River,  on  Lake  Superior, 
has  been  built  into  the  wall  of  the  Washington  Monu¬ 
ment  at  the  national  capital,  and  a  mass,  weighing 
160  tons,  was  uncovered,  iu  1854.  in  the  N.  American 
mine.  Isle  Royale,  about  45  ;n.  from  Keewenaw  Point, 
on  Lake  Superior,  is  one  of  the  best  mining  localities, 
producing  copper  ore  in  association  with  silver.  The 
principal  shipping-points  of  this  mineral  are,  Portage 
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State  of  Michigan. — Area,  56,451  square  miles.  Population 
(1880)  1,636,831,  divided  thus,  White,  1,614,078,  Colored,  14,986  ;  Na¬ 
tive,  1,247,985,  Foreign,  388,346 ;  Male,  862,276,  Female,  774,055; 
increase  since  1870,  38.19  per  cent.  (1870)  1,184,059,  of  whom  11,849 
were  colored,  and  4,926  Indians;  (i860)  749,113;  (1850)  397,654; 


increase  since  1860,  58  per  cent. 


Counties. 

Counties. 

Alcona, 

Pop.  1870. 

696 

Pop.  1880. 

3,107 

O 

e 

Allegan, 

32,105 

37,806 

L 

g 

Alpena, 

2,756 

8.789 

O 

e 

Antrim, 

1,985 

5,237 

M 

e 

Baraga, 

* 

1,804 

1 

c 

Barry, 

22,199 

25.319 

M 

g 

Bay, 

15,900 

38,081 

N 

f 

Benzie, 

2,184 

3,433 

L 

e 

Berrien, 

35,104 

36,7  80 

L 

h 

Branch, 

26,226 

27,941 

M  h 

Calhoun, 

36,569 

38,452 

M 

g 

Cass, 

21,094 

22,008 

L 

u 

Charlevoix, 

1,724 

5,114 

M 

a 

Cheboygan, 

2,196 

6.524 

N 

d 

Chippewa, 

1,689 

5,213 

M 

c 

Clare, 

366 

4.187 

N 

f 

Clinton, 

22,845 

27,534 

N 

g 

Crawford, 

1,159 

N 

e 

Delta, 

2,542 

6,812 

K 

d 

Eaton, 

25,171 

31,223 

N 

g 

Emmet, 

1.211 

6,610 

M 

d 

Genesee, 

33.900 

39,219 

O 

f 

Gladwin, 

* 

1,127 

N 

f 

Grand  Traverse, 

4,413 

8,422 

M 

e 

Gratiot, 

11,810 

21,937 

N 

f 

Hillsdale, 

31,684 

32,726 

N 

li 

Houghton, 

18,879 

22,473 

I 

c 

Huron, 

9,049 

25,268 

20.089 

O 

f 

Ingham, 

33,077 

N 

g 

Ionia, 

27,681 

33,872 

M 

g 

Iosco, 

3,163 

6.873 

O 

e 

Isabella, 

4,113 

12,159 

N 

f 

Isle  Roy  ale, 

* 

55 

II 

b 

Jackson, 

36,047 

42,0.71 

N 

g 

Kalamazoo, 

32,054 

34,342 

M 

g 

Kalkaska, 

424 

2,937 

M 

e 

Kent, 

50,403 

73,252 

H 

f 

Keeweenaw, 

4,205 

4,270 

I 

b 

Lake, 

548 

3,233 

M 

f 

Lapeer, 

21,345 

30,138 

O 

f 

Capital,  Lansing.  It  contains  79 


Counties. 

Leelenaw, 

Pop.  1870. 

4,575 

Pop.  1880. 

6,253 

M  e 

Leuawee, 

45,595 

48,313 

N  li 

Livingston, 

19,336 

22,251 

N  g 

Mackinac, 

1,716 

2,903 

JI  c 

Macomb, 

27,616 

31,627 

P  g 

Manistee, 

6,074 

12.533 

L  e 

Manitou, 

891 

1,331 

L  .1 

Marquette, 

15,033 

25,393 

I  c 

Mason, 

3.263 

10,063 

L  e 

Mecosta, 

5,642 

13,973 

M  f 

Menominee, 

1,791  11,988  K  d 

name  changed  to  Mack  inac. 

Micbilimackinac, 

Midland, 

3,285 

6,891 

N  f 

Missaukee, 

130 

1,553 

M  e 

Monroe, 

27,483 

33,623 

O  li 

Montcalm, 

13,629 

33,148 

M  f 

Montmorenci, 

Muskegon, 

* 

14,894 

26.5S6 

N  d 
L  f 

Newaygo, 

7,294 

14,688 

M  f 

Oakland, 

40,867 

41,537 

0  g 

Oceana, 

7,222 

11,699 

L  f 

Ogemaw, 

12 

1,914 

N  e 

Ontonagon, 

2,845 

2,565 

H  c 

Osceola, 

2,093 

10,777 

M  f 

Oscoda, 

70 

467 

N  e 

Otsego. 

* 

1,974 

N  d 

Ottawa, 

26,651 

33.125 

L  g 

Presque  Isle, 

355 

3,113 

N  d 

Roscommon, 

* 

1,459 

59.095 

N  e 

Saginaw, 

39,097 

N  f 

Sanilac, 

14,662 

26,341 

P  f 

Schoolcraft, 

* 

1,575 

I  c 

Shiawassee, 

20,858 

27,059 

N  g 

St.  Clair, 

36,661 

40,197 

26,626 

P  g 

St.  Joseph, 

26,275 

M  h 

Tuscola, 

13,714 

25,739 

O  f 

Van  Buren, 

28,829 

30,807 

L  g 

Washtenaw, 

41,431 

41.848 

O  g 

Wayne, 

119,038 

166,426 

O  g 

Wexford, 

650 

6,815 

M  e 

*  No  returns. 


State  of  Wisconsin. — Area,  53,924  square  miles.  Population 
(1880)  1,315,480,  divided  thus,  White,  1,309,622,  Colored,  2,724; 
Native,  910,063,  Foreign,  405,417 ;  Males,  680,106,  Females,  635,374 ; 
increase  since  1870,  24.72  per  cent.  (1870)  1,054,670,  of  whom  2,113 
were  colored,  and  1,206  Indians;  (1860)  775,881;  (1850)  305,391; 
increase  since  1860,  35.9  per  cent.  Capital,  Madison.  It  contains 
63  Counties. 


Counties. 

Adams, 

Ashland, 

Bad  Ax,  changec 
Barron, 

Bayfield, 

Brown, 

Buffalo, 

Burnett, 

Calumet, 

Chippewa, 

Clark, 

Columbia, 

Crawford, 

Dallas,  changed  to  Barron 


Pop.  1880. 


Counties. 


Pop.  1870.  Pop.  1880. 


6,601 

6,741 

II 

f 

Dane, 

53,096 

53,234 

11 

f 

221 

1,559 

G 

c 

Dodge, 

47,035 

45,928 

I 

f 

Ternon. 

Door, 

4.919 

11,645 

Iv 

e 

538 

7,023 

E 

d 

Douglas, 

1,122 

655 

E 

c 

344 

564 

F 

c 

Dunn. 

9,488 

16,818 

E 

e 

25,168 

34,000 

I 

e 

Eau  Claire, 

10,769 

19,992 

F 

e 

11,123 

15,528 

F 

e 

Fond  du  Lac, 

46,273 

46.855 

I 

f 

706 

3.140 

E 

d 

Grant, 

37,979 

37,852 

G 

g 

12.335 

16,631 

I 

e 

Green, 

23,611 

21.729 

II 

K 

8,311 

15,492 

F 

d 

Green  Lake, 

13,195 

14,481 

II 

f 

3,450 

10,715 

G 

e 

Iowa. 

24,544 

23,628 

G 

g 

28,802 

28.065 

H 

f 

Jackson, 

7,687 

13.285 

G 

e 

13,075 

15,644 

F 

f 

Jefferson, 

34,040 

32,155 

I 

f 

rron. 

Juneau, 

12,372 

15,580 

G 

f 

Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  188a 

Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880 

Kenosha, 

13,147 

13,550 

I 

g 

Portage, 

10,634 

17,731 

H 

e 

Kewaunee. 

10,128 

15,806 

K 

e 

Price, 

785 

G 

d 

La  Crosse, 

20.297 

27,072 

F 

r 

Racine, 

26,740 

30.921 

I 

g 

La  Fafayette, 

22,659 

21,278 

G 

g 

Richland, 

15,731 

18,174 

G 

f 

Langlade, 

685 

Rock, 

39,030 

38.823 

H 

g 

La  Pointe,  changed 

to  Bayfield. 

Sauk, 

23,860 

28,729 

G 

f 

Lincoln, 

2,011 

II 

d 

Shawanaw, 

3,166 

10,371 

H 

e 

Manitowoc, 

33,364 

37,500 

K 

e 

Sheboygan, 

31,749 

34,206 

1 

f 

Marathon, 

5,885 

17,121 

G 

d 

St.  Croix, 

11,035 

18,956 

E 

e 

Marinette, 

8,929 

I 

d 

Taylor, 

2,31 1 

G 

d 

Marquette, 

8,056 

8,907 

II 

f 

Trempeleau, 

10,732 

17,189 

F 

e 

Milwaukee, 

89,930 

138,523 

I 

f 

Vernon. 

18,642 

23,235 

G 

f 

Monroe, 

16,550 

21,606 

G 

f 

Walworth, 

25,972 

26.249 

I 

g 

Oconto, 

8,321 

9,848 

I 

d 

Washington, 

23,919 

23,442 

I 

f 

Outagamie, 

18,430 

28,716 

I 

e 

Waukesha, 

28,274 

28.957 

I 

g 

Ozaukee, 

15,564 

15,462 

I 

f 

Waupacca, 

15,539 

20,954 

H 

e 

Pepin, 

4,659 

6,226 

E 

e 

Waushara, 

11.279 

12,688 

II 

e 

Pierce, 

9,958 

17,744 

E 

e 

Winnebago, 

37.279 

42.741 

I 

e 

Polk, 

3,422 

10,018 

E 

d 

Wood, 

3.912 

8.981 

G 

e 

State  of  Minnesota. — Area,  83,531  square  miles.  Population 
(1880)  780,806,  divided  thus,  White,  776,940,  Colored,  1,558  ;  Native, 
513,107,  Foreign,  267,699;  Males,  419,262,  Females,  361,544;  in¬ 
crease  since  1870,  77.57  per  cent.  (1870)  439,706,  of  whom  759  were 
colored,  and  690  Indians;  (1860)  172,023;  (1850)6,077  ;  increase  since 
1860,  155.6  per  cent.  Capital,  St.  Paul.  It  contains  79  Counties. 


Counties.  Pop.  1870. 

Aitkin,  178 

Anoka,  3,940 

Becker,  308 

Beltrami,  80 

Benton,  1,558 

Big  Stone,  24 

Blue  Earth,  17,302 

Breckenridge,  (a) 

Brown,  6,396 


Buchanan,  ( b ) 


Carlton, 

286 

Canby, 

* 

Carver, 

11,586 

Cass, 

380 

Chippewa, 

1,467 

Chisago, 

4,358 

Clay, 

92 

Cook, 

Cottonwood, 

534 

Crow  Wing, 

200 

Dakota, 

16,312 

Dodge, 

8,598 

Douglas, 

4.239 

Faribault, 

9.940 

Fillmore, 

24,887 

Freeborn, 

10,578 

Goodhue, 

22,618 

Grant, 

340 

Hennepin, 

31,566 

Houston, 

14,936 

Isanti, 

2,035 

Itasca, 

96 

Jackson, 

1,825 

Kanabec. 

93 

Kandiyohi, 

1,760 

Kittson, 

Lac  qui  Parle,  (c) 

Lake, 

loo 

Le  Sueur. 

11,607 

Lincoln,  ( d ) 

Lyon, 

* 

Marshall, 

Pop.  I860. 


Counties.  Pop.  1870.  Pop.  1880. 


366 

I) 

c 

Martin, 

3,867 

5,249 

C 

f 

7,108 

1> 

d 

McLeod, 

5.643 

12,343 

C 

e 

4.407 

B 

c 

McPhail, 

A 

e 

10 

B 

b 

Meeker, 

6,090 

11,739 

C 

d 

3,012 

C 

d 

Mille  Lrc, 

1,109 

1,501 

D 

d 

3,689 

A 

d 

Monongalia, 

3,161 

B 

d 

22,889 

C 

f 

Morrison, 

1,681 

5,875 

C 

d 

Mower, 

10,447 

16,799 

E 

f 

12,018 

C 

e 

Murray, 

209 

3,604 

B 

f 

Nicollet, 

8,362 

12,333 

C 

9 

1,230 

E 

c 

Noble*, 

117 

4,435 

B 

f 

Olmsted, 

19,793 

21,542 

E 

f 

14,140 

D 

e 

Otter  Tail, 

1.968 

18,675 

B 

C 

486 

0 

c 

Pembina, 

64 

A 

a 

5,408 

B 

e 

Pine, 

648 

1.365 

E 

c 

7,982 

E 

d 

Pipestone, 

2.092 

A 

f 

5,886 

A 

c 

Polk* 

11,247 

A 

b 

65 

G 

b 

Pope, 

2.691 

5,874 

B 

d 

5,533 

B 

e 

Ramsey, 

23,085 

45.915 

D 

e 

2,318 

C 

c 

Redwood, 

1,829 

5,375 

B 

9 

17,391 

D 

e 

Renville, 

3.219 

10,791 

B 

9 

11.344 

E 

f 

Rice, 

16,083 

22,480 

D 

9 

9,130 

B 

d 

Rock, 

138 

3,669 

A 

f 

13,015 

C 

f 

Scott, 

11,042 

13,516 

D 

0 

28,162 

E 

f 

Sherburne, 

2,050 

3,855 

D  d 

16.069 

L> 

f 

Sibley, 

6,725 

10,637 

C 

e 

29,651 

E 

e 

Stearns, 

14,206 

21,956 

C 

d 

3,004 

A 

d 

Steele, 

8,271 

12,460 

D 

f 

67,013 

D 

d 

Stevens, 

174 

3,911 

A 

d 

16.332 

F 

f 

St.  Louis, 

4,561 

4,504 

E 

b 

5,063 

D 

d 

Swift, 

7,473 

B 

d 

124 

I) 

b 

Todd, 

2,036 

6,133 

C 

0 

4,806 

B 

f 

Traverse, 

13 

1,503 

A 

d 

505 

D 

d 

Wabasha, 

15.859 

18,206 

E 

e 

10,159 

B 

e 

Wadena, 

9 

2,080 

B 

c 

905 

A 

a 

W  aseca, 

7,854 

12.385 

D 

f 

4,907 

A 

e 

Washington, 

11,809 

19.562 

E 

0 

106 

F 

b 

Watonwan, 

2,426 

5,104 

C 

f 

16,104 

D 

e 

Wilkin, 

295 

1.906 

A 

c 

2,945 

C 

e 

Winona, 

22.319, 

27.197 

F 

f 

6.257 

A 

e 

Wright, 

9,457 

18.104 

C 

d 

992 

A 

a 

Yellow  Medicine, 

5,884 

B 

# 

*  No  returns. 


(a)  Part  joined  to  Clay  in  1862,  the  rest  to  Wilkin,  1868. 

( b )  Absorbed  by  Pine. 

( c )  Absorbed  by  Swift. 

(i d )  From  Renville. 


Abbreviations  of  Names  of  States.-  Mich.,  Michigan  ;  Wis.,  Wisconsin  ;  Minn.,  Minnesota. 


Ableman, 

Aokerville, 

Acton, 

Adams, 

Adrian,  8,438 

Aetna, 

A  flon, 

Aiuou. 


Wis.  II  f 
Wis.  I  f 
Minn.  C  d 
Minn.  E  f 
Mich.  N  h 
Mich.  M  f 
Wis.  H  g 
Mich.  O  f 


Alabaster, 

Alba, 

Albert  Lea, 
Albion, 
Albion, 
Alcona, 

A  Ken, 
Alexandria, 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  ETC. 


Mich.  0  e 
Minn.  E  f 
Minn.  D  f 
Mich.  N  g 
Wis.  G  e 
Mich.  O  e 
Minn.  D  f 
Minn.  B  d 


Algoma, 

Mich. 

M 

f 

Almond, 

Wis. 

n 

e 

Algonac,  754 

Mich. 

P 

g 

Alpena, 

Mich. 

0 

d 

Allegan,  2,374 

Mich. 

M 

g 

Altona, 

Wis. 

p 

e 

Alma,  402 

Mich. 

N 

f 

Amboy, 

Mich. 

N 

h 

Alma, 

Minn. 

D 

e 

Amherst, 

Wis. 

H 

e 

Alma,  565 

Wis. 

F 

e 

Am  rick, 

Wis. 

F 

c 

Almapu, 

Wis. 

K 

e 

Amsterdam, 

Mich. 

L 

8 

Almira, 

Mich. 

M 

f 

Ann  Arbor,  7.863 

Mich. 

O 

g 

2 


MAP  OF  MICHIGAN,  WISCONSIN,  AND  MINNESOTA. 


Anoka, 

Antrim  City, 
Appleton,  4,518 
Arcadia, 

Arcadia, 

Areola, 

Arena, 

Arenac, 

Argentine, 

Arlington, 

Arlington, 

Armada,  494 
Armena, 

Ashland, 

Atwater, 

Auburn, 

Au  Gres 
Augusta, 

Augusta,  761 
Aurora, 

Au  Sable, 

Austin,  2,039 
Aux  Bees  Scie, 
Avoca,  418 
Back  Hoof, 

Bad  Axe, 

Bainbridge, 

Baltimore, 

Bangor, 

Bangor, 

Bankers, 

Baraboo,  1,528 

Barron, 

Barton, 

Bath, 

Battle  Creek,  5,838 
Battle  Lake  City, 
Bay  City,  7,064 
Bay  City, 

Bayfield, 

Bay  Siding 
Bear  Creek, 

Beaver  Bay, 

Beaver  Dam,  3,265 
Beaver  Falls, 
Btetown,  505 
Belle  Plaine,  497 
Belle  Blaine, 

Belle  Prairie, 

Belle  view, 

Belleville, 

Bellevue,  608 
Bellville, 

Belmont, 

Belmont, 

Beloit,  4,396 
Benona, 

Benson, 

Benton  Harb.,  661 
Benzonia, 

Berien  Springs,  662 

Berlin 

Berlin,  2,777 
Bigelow 
Big  Lake, 

Big  Rapids,  1,237 
Big  Suamico, 
Bingham, 

Birch  Run, 

Bl*  -.1<  Earth, 

Black  River, 

Black  River  Falls,  1 
Blakeley, 

Blanchard,  455 
Blissfield, 

Bloomer, 
Bloomingdale, 
Blooming  Prairie, 
Bloomington,  365 
Blue  Earth  City, 
Blue  River, 

Bonta, 

Boscobel,  1,509 
Brady, 

Brainerd, 

Brandon, 

Brandon, 

Brantford, 

Breckenridge, 

Breedsville,  255 

Brentwood, 

Bridgeport, 

Bridgeport, 

Bridgeton, 

Bridge  ville, 
Brighton,  454 
Bristol, 

Brockaway, 
Brodhead,  1,548 
Bronson, 

Brookfield, 

Brookfield, 

Brooklyn,  544 

Brooklyn, 

Brookville, 

Brownsdale, 

Brownsville,  625 

Brunswick, 

Buchanan,  1,702 

Buchanan, 

Buffalo, 

Buffalo  City,  268 

Burchville, 

Burlington, 


,101 


Minn.  D  d 

Burlington, 

Minn.  A  c 

Mich.  M  d 

Burlington, 

Minn.  F  c 

Wis.  I  e 

Burlington,  1,589 

Wis.  I  g 

Mich.  L  e 

Burnett  Junction, 

Wis.  I  f 

Wis.  F  e 

Burr  Oak,  724 

Mich.  M  h 

Minn.  E  d 

Byron, 

Mich.  M  g 

Wis.  G  f 

Byron, 

Minn.  E  e 

Mich.  O  f 

Cadiz, 

Wis.  H  g 

Mich.  O  g 

Calamine, 

Wis.  G  g 

Minn.  G  e 

Caledonia,  470 

Minn.  F  f 

Wis.  H  f 

Caledonia, 

Wis.  K  g 

Mich.  P  g 

Calumet, 

Mich.  I  b 

Wis.  G  e 

Calumet, 

Wis.  I  f 

Wis.  F  c 

Calvary, 

Wis.  I  f 

Minn.  C  d 

Cambria,  502 

Wis.  H  f 

Minn.  D  e 

Cambridge, 

Minn.  D  d 

Mich.  O  e 

Camden, 

Mich.  N  h 

Mich.  M  g 

Camp, 

Minn.  C  e 

Wis.  F  e 

Campbell, 

Mich.  K  c 

Minn.  D  f 

Campbell, 

Minn.  A  d 

Mich.  O  e 

Canfield, 

Minn.  E  f 

Minn.  E  f 

Cannon  Falls, 

Minn.  E  e 

Mich.  L  e 

Carlton, 

Minn.  A  b 

Wis.  G  f 

Carlton, 

Wis.  K  e 

Minn.  E  c 

Caro, 

Mich.  O  f 

Mich.  O  f 

Carrolton, 

Mich.  0  f 

Mich.  L  g 

Carver, 

Minn.  D  e 

Mich.  P  g 

Cascade, 

Mich.  M  g 

Mich.  O  f 

Cascade, 

Wis.  H  f 

Wis.  F  f 

Cascade, 

Wis.  I  f 

Mich.  N  h 

Casco, 

Wis.  K  e 

Wis.  G  f 

Casenovia, 

Mich.  M  f 

Wis.  F  d 

Ca  Seville, 

Mich.  0  f 

Mich.  M  f 

Cass, 

Mich.  O  f 

Mich.  N  g 

Cassopolis,  728 

Mich.  L  h 

Mich.  M  g 

Cassville,  551 

Wis.  F  f 

Minn.  B  c 

Castle  Rock, 

Minn.  D  e 

Mich.  O  f 

Cedarsburg, 

Wis.  I  f 

Wis.  G  c 

Cedar  Spring, 

Mich.  M  f 

Wis.  F  c 

Cedarville, 

Mich.  K  d 

Mich.  K  d 

Centreville, 

Mich.  K  c 

Mich.  M  d 

Ceutreville,  749 

Mich.  M  h 

Minn.  F  b 

Centreville, 

Minn.  D  d 

Wis.  i  f 

Centreville, 

Wis.  K  f 

Minn.  B  e 

Champion, 

Mich.  I  c 

Wis.  F  f 

Charlevoix, 

Mich.  M  d 

Minn.  D  e 

Charlotte,  2253 

Mich.  N  g 

Wis.  I  e 

Charlotte, 

Minn.  C  d 

Minn.  C  c 

Chaska, 

Minn.  D  e 

Minn.  E  f 

Chatfield, 

Minn.  E  f 

Minn.  E  c 

Cheboygan, 

Mich.  N  d 

Mich.  M  g 

Chelsea,  1,013 

Mich.  N  g 

Minn.  F  f 

Cliengivatana, 

Minn.  E  d 

Minn.  B  f 

Chesaning,  721 

Mich.  N  f 

Wis.  G  g 

Chester, 

Mich.  N  g 

Wis.  H  g 

Chester, 

Minn.  E  e 

Mich.  L  f 

Chilton,  363 

Wis.  I  t' 

Minn.  B  d 

Chippewa, 

Minn.  B  d 

Mich.  L  g 

Chippewa, 

Wis.  E  e 

Mich.  L  e 

Chippewa  City, 

Minn.  B  e 

Mich.  L  h 

Chippewa  City, 

Wis.  F  d 

Mich.  M  f 

Chippewa  Falls,  2,50' 

Wis.  F  e 

Wis.  H  f 

Chippewa  Mine, 

Midi.  I  c 

Minn.  B  f 

Chippewaville, 

Minn.  B  b 

Minn.  D  d 

Chisago, 

Minn.  E  d 

Mich.  M  f 

Clam  Lake  City, 

Mich.  M  f 

Wis.  I  e 

Clare, 

Mich.  N  f 

Minn.  B  f 

Claremont, 

M  inn.  E  f 

Mich.  O  f 

Clark, 

Minn.  B  c 

Wis.  H  f 

Clarkston,  471 

Mich.  O  g 

Mich.  O  e 

Clay  Bank, 

Mich.  L  f 

Wis.  G  e 

Clayton, 

Minn.  D  f 

Minn.  D  e 

Clayton, 

Wis.  G  f 

Wis.  G  g 

Clear  Lake, 

Minn.  C  d 

Mich.  O  h 

Clear  Water, 

Minn.  C  d 

Wis.  F  d 

Clifton, 

Minn.  E  c 

Wis.  G  f 

Clinton, 

Wis.  1  g 

Minn.  D  f 

Clyde, 

Mich.  P  f 

Wis.  F  f 

Clyman, 

Wis.  I  f 

Minn.  C  f 

Cokato, 

Minn.  C  d 

Wis.  G  f 

Cold  Spring  City, 

Minn.  C  d 

Minn.  B  c 

Cold  water,  4,381 

Mich.  M  h 

Wis.  G  f 

Colemans, 

Mich.  N  f 

Mich.  M  g 

Columbia, 

Mich.  L  g 

Minn.  C  c 

Columbus,  1,888 

Wis.  H  f 

Minn.  B  2 

Commerce, 

Mich.  0  g 

Wis.  I  f 

Concord, 

Mich.  N  g 

Minn.  C  d 

Constantine,  1,290 

Mich.  M  h 

Minn.  A  c 

Copper  Harbor, 

Mich.  K  b 

Mich.  L  g 

Coral, 

Wis.  F  e 

Minn.  D  e 

Cordova, 

Minn.  D  e 

Mich.  O  f 

Corton, 

Minn.  A  d 

Wis.  F  f 

Corunna,  1,408 

Mich.  N  f 

Mich.  L  f 

County  Line, 

Wis.  K.  g 

Mich.  N  f 

Crapo, 

Mich.  M  f 

Mich.  O  g 

Cross  Plains, 

Wis.  H  f 

Wis.  I  g 

Croton, 

Mich.  M  f 

Minn.  C  2 

Crow  Wing, 

Minn.  C  c 

Wis.  H  g 

Crystal  Lake,  360 

Minn.  C  e 

Mich.  M  h 

Darien, 

Wis.  1  g 

Mich.  N  g 

Darlington, 

Wis.  G  g 

Wis.  I  f 

Dartford, 

Wis.  H  f 

Mich.  N 

Darwin, 

Minn.  C  d 

Wis.  H  g 

Davidson, 

Mich.  O  f 

Wis.  E  e 

Days  River, 

Mich.  K  d 

Minn.  E  f 

Dayton, 

Mich.  L  li 

Minn.  F  f 

Dayton, 

Minn.  B  c 

Minn.  D  d 

1  Dayton, 

Minn.  D  d 

Midi.  L  h 

Dearborn,  530 

Mich.  0  g 

Minn.  F  c 

Decatur,  1,420 

Mich.  M  g 

M  on.  D  d 

Decca, 

Wis.  I  f 

Wis.  F  e 

De  Graff, 

Minn.  B  d 

Mich.  P  f 

L  elano, 

Minn.  D  e 

Mich.  M  g 

Delavan, 

Minn.  C  f 

Delavan,  1,688 
Depere,  1,372 
De  Soto, 

Detroit,  79,577 
Detroit, 

De  Witt, 

Dexter,  1,161 
Dodgeville,  1,407 
Doran, 

Douglas, 

Douglas, 

Dover, 

Dowagiac,  1,932 
Downsville, 

Dresbach, 

Dryden, 

Du  Luth  or  Duluth,  8,151 

Duncan, 

Dundas, 

Dundee, 

Duunville, 

Durand, 

Eagle, 

Eagle, 

Eagle  Harbor,  233 
Eagle  Harbor, 

Eagle  River, 

East  Henderson, 

East  Saginaw,  11,350 
Eaton, 

Eaton, 

Eaton, 

Eaton  Rapids,  1,221 
Eau  Claire,  2,293 
Echota, 

Edenville, 

Edgerton, 

Edwards, 

Edwardsburg,  297 
Egg  Harbor, 

Elba, 

Elkhorn,  1,205 
Elkland, 

Elk  Mound, 

Elk  Rapids, 

Elk  River 
Elkton, 

Elkton, 

Ellington, 

Ellsworth, 

Elmore, 

Embarrass, 

Emmet, 

Empire, 

Erin, 

Escanaba, 

Essex, 

Etter, 

Ettrick, 

Evansville, 

Evansville, 

Evart, 

Excelsior, 

Eyota, 

Fairchild, 

Fairfield, 

Fairmont, 

Fall  Creek, 

Fall  River, 

Fall  River,  259 
Faribault,  3,045 
Farmington, 

Fanvell, 

Faxon, 

Fayette, 

Fenton,  2,353 
Fergus  Falls, 

Ferrysburg, 

Fillmore, 

Fillmore, 

Flint,  5,386 
Fond  du  Lac,  12,764 
Fond  du  Lac, 

Footville, 

Forest, 

Forest  City,  181 
Forester,  233 
Forest  Lake, 

Forestville, 

Fort  Atkinson,  2,010 
Fort  Charlotte, 

Fort  Howard,  2,462 
Fort  Ridgely, 

Fort  Ripley, 

Fountain, 

Fountain  City,  867 
Fox  Lake,  1,086 
Frankfort, 

Frankinmuth, 

Franklin, 

Franklin,  • 

Franklin, 

Franklin, 

Fraysville, 

Fredonia, 

Freeborn, 

Freeburg, 

Freeman, 

Freesoil, 

Freesoil, 

Fremont, 

Fremont, 

Frenchtown, 

Friendship, 


Wis. 
Wis. 
Wis. 
Mich. 
Minn. 
Mich. 
Mich. 

Wis. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Wis. 
Mich. 
Wis. 
Minn. 
Mich. 
Minn. 
Mich. 
Minn. 
Mich. 
Wis. 
Wis. 
Mich. 
Wis. 
Mich. 
Wis. 
Mich. 
Minn. 
Mich. 
Mich. 
Wis. 
Wis. 
Mich. 
Wis. 
Minn. 
Mich. 
Wis. 
Wis. 
Mich. 
Wis. 
Wis. 
Wis. 
Mich. 

Wis. 
Mich. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Wis. 
Mich. 
Wis.  E 
Minn.  C 
1 


I  g 
I  e 
F  f 
O  g 
B  c 
N  g 
O  g 
G  g 
A  c 
A  d 
A  b 
1  g 
L  g 
E  e 
F  f 
O  g 
E  c 
N  d 
D  e 
O  h 
E  e 
E  e 
N  g 
I  g 
I  b 
K  d 
1  b 
D  e 
O  f 
N  g 
G  e 
I  e 
N  g 
F  e 
A  c 
N  f 
H  g 
K  f 
L  h 
K  d 
H  f 
I  g 
O  f 
F  e 
M  f 
D  d 
E  c 
F  e 
O  f 


Frontenac, 

Gaines, 

Galesville,  1,068 
Garden  City,  368 
Gena, 

Genesee, 

Geneva, 

Geneva, 

Geneva,  997 
Genoa, 

Georgetown, 

German  Town, 

Germantown, 

Gibraltar, 

Girard, 

Glasgow, 

Glen  Arbor, 
Glenbeulah, 

Glencoe, 

Glendale, 

Glenwood, 

Gordon, 

Graham  Lake, 

Grand  Bay  City, 
Grand  Crossing, 
Grand  Haven,  3,147 
Grand  Marais, 

Grand  Meadow, 
Grand  Rapids,  16,507 
Grand  Rapids,  1,115 
Grand  Portage, 

Grand  Traverse  City, 
Grandville, 

Granite  City, 

Grantsburg, 

Granville, 

Grapeland, 

Grass  Lake, 

Great  Bend, 

Green  Bay,  4,666 

Greenbush, 

Greenfield, 

Greenland, 

Greenville,  1,807 

Greenwood, 

Greenwood, 

Ground  House, 
Hadley, 

Hamlin, 

Hammond, 

Hancock, 


f 


Minn.  E  • 
Mich.  O  g 
Wis.  F  6 
Minn.  C  e 
Mich.  K  d 
Wis.  I  g 
Mich.  L  g 
Minn.  D  f 
Wis.  I  g 
Wis.  I  g 
Minn.  A  o 
Wis.  G  f 
Wis.  I 
Wis.  K  d 
Mich.  N  g 
Minn.  E  e 
Mich.  L  e 
Wis.  I  I 
Minn.  C  e 
Minn.  C  e 
Minn.  B  d 
Wis.  E  c 
Minn.  B  f 
Mich.  L  c 
Minn.  F  t 
Mich.  L  i 
Minn.  G  b 
Minn.  E  f 
Mich.  M  g 
Wis.  H  e 
Minn.  II  b 
Mich.  M  e 
Mich.  M  g 
Minn.  C  a 
Wis.  E  d 
Wis.  I  f 
Minn.  D  f 
Mich.  N.  g 
Minn.  B  f 
Wis:  I  e 
Mich.  O  e 
Wis.  G  e 
Mich.  H  c 
Mich.  M  f 
Mich.  L  f 
Minn.  D  d 
Minn.  D  d 
Mich.  O  g 
Mich.  L  e 
Wis.  E  e 
Mich.  I  b 
Minn.  B  d 


Mich. 

P 

g 

Handy, 

Mich. 

N 

g 

Mich. 

L 

e 

Hanover, 

Minn. 

D 

c 

Wis. 

E 

d 

Hanover, 

Wis. 

H 

g 

Mich. 

K 

d 

Harmony, 

Wis. 

F 

f 

Mich. 

N 

f 

Harris, 

Wis. 

H 

f 

Minn. 

E 

e 

Harrisburg, 

Minn. 

D 

d 

Wis. 

F 

e 

Harrisville, 

Mich. 

O 

e 

Minn. 

B 

d 

Hart, 

Mich. 

L 

f 

Wis. 

H 

g 

Hartford, 

Mich. 

L 

g 

Mich. 

M 

f 

Hartford, 

Wis. 

I 

f 

Minn. 

D 

e 

Hartland, 

Wis. 

I 

f 

Minn. 

E 

f 

Harvey, 

Mich. 

K 

c 

Wis. 

F 

e 

Harvey  Junction, 

Mich. 

K 

c 

Minn. 

D 

e 

Hastings,  1,793 

Mich. 

M 

g 

Minn. 

O 

f 

Hastings,  3,458 

Minn. 

E 

e 

Wis. 

F 

e 

Havana, 

Minn. 

D 

f 

Mich. 

I 

c 

Hawk  Creek, 

Minn. 

B 

e 

Wis. 

H 

f 

Hayward, 

Minn. 

D 

f 

Minn. 

D 

e 

Hazel  Green,  723 

Wis. 

G 

g 

Minn. 

D 

e 

Helena, 

Mich. 

K 

c 

Mich. 

N 

f 

Helena, 

Minn. 

D 

e 

Minn. 

D 

e 

Henderson,  706 

Minn. 

C 

e 

Wis. 

I 

g 

Herman, 

Minn. 

A 

d 

Mich. 

0 

g 

Heron, 

Minn. 

B 

f 

Minn. 

B 

c 

Heron  Lake, 

Minn. 

B 

f 

Mich. 

L 

f 

Hersey, 

Mich. 

M 

1 

Mich. 

L 

g 

f 

Hersey, 

Minn. 

B 

1 

Minn. 

E 

Herzhorn, 

Minn. 

B 

e 

Mich. 

O 

f 

High  Forest,  249 

Minn. 

E 

f 

Wis. 

I 

f 

Highland,  482 

Wis. 

G 

f 

Minn. 

E 

c 

Hilliards, 

Mich. 

M 

g 

Wis. 

H 

g 

Hillsborough, 

Wis. 

G 

f 

Mich. 

O 

f 

Hillsdale,  3,518 

Mich. 
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Spurt*,  2  314 

Wis. 

G 

f 

Thiensville, 

Wis. 

I 

f 

Wandyne, 

Wis. 

1 

f 

Wexford, 

Mich. 

M 

t 

Spencer  Brook, 

Minn. 

D 

d 

Thomson, 

Minn. 

E 

c 

Wanomingo, 

Minn. 

F 

e 

Weyamvega, 

Wis. 

II 

e 

Spring  Green,  422 

Wis. 

G 

f 

Three  Oaks,  499 

Mich. 

L 

h 

Warner, 

Mich. 

IS 

d 

Wheatland, 

Minn. 

D 

e 

Spring  Lake,  1,156 

Mich. 

L 

f 

Three  Rivers,  1,189 

Mich. 

M 

g 

Warren  Mills, 

Wis. 

G 

e 

White  Bear, 

Minn. 

B 

d 

Springvale, 

Wis. 

P 

f 

Tiffany,  P.O.  (Sliopifere) 

Wis. 

H 

g 

Warsaw, 

Minn. 

D 

e 

Whitehall,  842 

Mich. 

L 

i 

Spring  Valley, 

Minn. 

B 

f 

Tintah, 

Minn. 

A 

d 

Waseca,  551 

Minn. 

D 

e 

White  Pigeon,  922 

Mich 

M 

h 

Standish, 

Mich. 

N 

f 

Tomah,  837 

Wis. 

G 

{ 

Washington, 

Mich. 

P 

g 

White  River, 

Mich. 

I. 

f 

Stanton,  600 

Mich. 

M 

f 

Tordetiskjold, 

Minn. 

B 

c 

Wasioga,  324 

Minn. 

E 

f 

White  Rock, 

Mich. 

P 

t 

A 

State  Line, 

Minn. 

D 

f 

Traverse  City, 

Mich. 

M 

f 

W  atab, 

Minn. 

C 

d 

Whitewater, 

Wis. 

I 

g 

State  Line, 

Wis. 

K 

g 

Traverse  de  Sioux, 

Minn. 

C 

e 

Waterford, 

Mich. 

O 

g 

Wilder, 

Minn. 

B 

f 

Stevens  Point,  1,810 

Wis. 

H 

e 

Travis, 

Mich. 

M 

g 

Waterford,  545 

Wis. 

I 

g 

Willmar, 

Minn. 

B 

d 

Stevensville, 

Mich. 

L 

g 

Tray, 

Wis. 

I 

g 

Waterloo, 

Mich. 

N 

g 

Wilmington, 

Minn. 

F 

r 

Stiles, 

Wis. 

1 

e 

Trempeleau, 

Wis. 

F 

e 

Waterloo,  727 

Wis. 

H 

f 

Willow  Creek 

Wis. 

H 

e 

Stillwater,  4,124 

Minn. 

E 

d 

Trenton, 

Mich. 

0 

g 

Watertown, 

Minn. 

D 

e 

Wilson, 

Wis. 

F 

e 

Stockbridge, 

Mich. 

N 

g 

Trenton, 

Minn. 

D 

f 

Watertown,  7,550 

Wis. 

I 

f 

Wilton, 

Minn. 

D 

e 

Stockbridge, 

Wis. 

I 

e 

Trenton, 

Minn. 

E 

c 

Waterville, 

Minn. 

F 

b 

Windom, 

Minn. 

B 

1 

Stockton, 

Minn. 

F 

e 

Troy, 

Mich. 

L 

h 

Watcrville, 

Minn. 

D 

e 

Windsor, 

Wis. 

H 

1 

Stockton, 

Wis. 

E 

e 

Tustin, 

Mich. 

M 

e 

Watervliet, 

Mich, 

L 

g 

Windsor, 

Wis. 

I 

g 

Stoughton,  985 

Wis. 

H 

g 

Two  Creeks, 

Wis. 

K 

e 

Watrousville,  213 

Mich. 

0 

f 

Winnebago  City,  326 

Minn. 

C 

I 

Sturgeon  Bay, 

Wis. 

K 

e 

Two  Rivers, 

Minn. 

C 

d 

Waukesha,  2,633 

Wis. 

I 

f 

Winneconne,  1,159 

Wis. 

I 

e 

Sturgis,  1,768 

Mich. 

M 

h 

Two  Rivers,  1,365 

Wis. 

K 

e 

Waumandee, 

Wis. 

F 

e 

Winona,  7,192 

Minn. 

F 

e 

Sumner, 

Mich. 

N 

f 

Turners  port. 

Mich. 

L 

e 

Waunakee, 

Wis. 

H 

f 

Winona  Junction, 

Wis. 

F 

f 

Sun  Prairie,  626 

Wis. 

H 

f 

Tuscola, 

Mich. 

0 

f 

Waupacca, 

Wis. 

H 

e 

Winthrop, 

Mich. 

K 

c 

Sunrise, 

Minn. 

E 

d 

Union, 

Mich. 

M 

g 

Wan  pun,  1,935 

Wis. 

I 

f 

Wolf  River, 

Wis. 

I 

e 

Superior, 

Minn. 

E 

c 

Utica, 

Mich. 

P 

g 

Wausau,  1,349 

Wis. 

H 

e  1  Wonewoc, 

Wis. 

G 

f 

Superior, 

Wis. 

E 

c 

Utica, 

Wis. 

F 

f 

Wautoma, 

Wis. 

H 

e 

Woodland, 

Wis. 

I 

f 

Suttons  Bay, 

Mich. 

M 

f 

Vassal', 

Mich. 

0 

f 

Wauzeka, 

Wis. 

G 

f  i  Woodstock, 

Wis. 

G 

f 

Suverne, 

Minn. 

A 

f 

Vermontville,  544 

Mich. 

M 

g 

Waverley, 

Minn. 

C 

d  Worthington, 

Minn. 

B 

f 

Swains, 

Minn. 

E 

c 

Verona, 

Minn. 

C 

f 

Waylaud,  585 

Mich. 

M 

g 

Wriglitstown, 

Wis. 

I 

6 

Swan  City, 

Minn. 

C 

e 

Victory, 

Wis. 

F 

f 

Wayne,  833 

Mich. 

O 

g 

Wrightsville, 

Wis. 

G 

e 

Swan  River, 

Minn. 

C 

d 

Vienna, 

Mich. 

0 

f 

Weaver, 

Minn. 

E 

e 

Wyandotte,  2,731 

Mich. 

O 

g 

Swansea, 

Minn. 

C 

e 

Vienna, 

Mich. 

0 

h 

Wells. 

Minn. 

D 

f 

Wyoeena,  270 

Wis. 

II 

f 

Svene, 

Wis. 

H 

f 

Viola, 

Wis. 

G 

f 

Wells, 

Mich. 

N 

e 

Wyoming, 

Minn. 

D 

d 

Tawas, 

Mich. 

0 

e 

Viroqua, 

Wis. 

G 

f 

Wenona, 

Mich. 

O 

f 

Yankee  Springs, 

Mich. 

M 

g 

Taycheeda, 

Wis. 

I 

f 

Wabasha, 

Minn. 

E 

e 

West  Bend,  1,058 

Wis. 

I 

f 

Yellow  Medicine, 

Minn. 

B 

e 

Taylor’s  Falls, 

Minn. 

E 

d 

Waconia, 

Minn. 

D 

e 

Wes  too  tt, 

Minn. 

D 

e 

Ypsilanti,  5,471 

Mich. 

O 

g 

Tecumseh,  2,039 

Mich. 

N 

h 

Wacouta, 

Minn. 

E 

e 

West  Depere,  875, 

Wis. 

I 

e 

Y  uba. 

Wis. 

G 

f 

Tenhassen, 

Minn. 

C 

f 

Wadena, 

Minn. 

C 

c 

Weston  Rapids, 

Wis. 

G 

e 

Zeeland, 

Mich. 

M 

g 

Terrys, 

Mich. 

0 

f 

Wajamega, 

Mich. 

0 

f 

Westport 

Minn. 

B 

d 

Zilwaukee, 

Mich. 

O 

f 

RIVERS, 

MOUNTAINS,  ETC. 

Abbaye  Pc. 

Mich. 

I 

c 

Clam  R. 

Wis. 

E 

d 

Horicon  L. 

Wis. 

I 

f 

Michegamini  L. 

Mich. 

1 

c 

Agate  Harbor, 

Mich. 

1 

b 

Clear  Water  R. 

Minn. 

A 

b 

Houghtons  L. 

Mich. 

N 

e 

Michigan  I. 

Wis. 

G 

c 

Aminecon  R. 

Wis. 

E 

c 

Clinton  R. 

Mich. 

O 

g 

Hubbard  L. 

Mich 

O 

e 

Michigan  L.,  area  22,400  sq.  in.; 

Apostle  Is. 

Wis. 

G 

b 

Cloquet  R. 

Minn. 

E 

c 

Huron  I's. 

Mich. 

1 

c 

alt.  574  ft.  Mich,  and  Wi.s. 

K 

f 

Apple  R. 

Wis. 

E 

d 

Cormorant  R. 

Minn. 

C 

b 

Huron  L.,  area  25,000  sq. 

m.: 

Middle  R. 

Minn. 

A 

a 

Au  Sable  Pt. 

Mich. 

O 

f 

Court  Oreilles  L. 

Wis. 

F 

d 

alt.  578  ft.  Mich,  and  Canada 

P 

e 

Mill  Creek, 

Mich. 

P 

f 

Au  Sable  Pt. 

Mich. 

L 

c 

Crane  L. 

Minn. 

E 

a 

Huron  R. 

Mich. 

I 

c 

Mille  Lacs, 

Minn. 

D 

c 

Au  Sable  R.,  110  l*. 

Mich. 

O 

e 

Crooked  L. 

Minn. 

D 

c 

Huron  R.,  75  m. 

Mich. 

0 

g 

Milwaukee  R. 

Wis. 

I 

f 

Aux  Roseaux  ft. 

Minn. 

A 

a 

Cross, 

Minn. 

F 

b 

Ikwe  L. 

Minn. 

c 

c 

Minnesota  or  StPeters  R., 

300  m.  Minn. 

B 

0 

Bad  R. 

Wis. 

G 

c 

Crow  R.,  90  m. 

Minn. 

C 

d 

Intpali  or  Lac  Qui  Parle  R. 

Minn. 

A 

e 

Missabay  Heights, 

Minn. 

D 

b 

Balsam  L. 

Wis. 

E 

d 

Crow  R.,  S.  Fork, 

Minn. 

C 

e 

Iron  L. 

Minn. 

F 

a 

Mississippi  R.,  2,640  m. 

Minn.  Wis. 

F 

i 

Baptism  R. 

Minn. 

F 

b 

Crow  Wing  R. 

Minn. 

C 

c 

Iron  R. 

Wis. 

F 

c 

Mountain  L. 

Miun. 

C 

a 

Baraboo  R. 

Wis. 

H 

f 

Days  R. 

Mich. 

K 

0 

Iroquois  Pt. 

Mich. 

N 

c 

Mulletts  L. 

Mich. 

N 

d 

Bark  B. 

Wis. 

F 

c 

Dead  Fish  L. 

Minn. 

E 

b 

Isle  Royale  (L.  Superior), 

Mich. 

I 

a 

Muskegon  R.,  140  m. 

Mich. 

M 

e 

Barques,  Pt.  aux. 

Mich. 

P 

e 

Dead  L. 

Minn. 

B 

c 

Itaska  L.,  source  of  the  Mississippi, 

Namekagon  L. 

Wis. 

F 

c 

Baswood  L. 

Minn. 

F 

a 

Des  Moines  R. 

Minn. 

B 

f 

1,680  ft. 

Minn. 

B 

b 

Namekagou  R. 

Wis. 

F 

d 

Baudet  R. 

Minn. 

B 

a 

Detroit  I. 

Wis. 

K 

d 

Jump  R. 

Wis. 

G 

d 

Nameukan  L. 

Minu. 

D 

a 

Bear  I. 

Wis. 

G 

b 

Detroit  R.,  25  m. 

Mich. 

0 

g 

Kalamazoo  R.,  135  m. 

Mich. 

M 

g 

Nebish  I. 

Mich. 

N 

c 

Beaver  I. 

Mich. 

M 

d 

Detour  Pt. 

Mich. 

L 

d 

Kate-tchoi  I. 

Mich. 

O 

f 

Nemadjo  R. 

Wis. 

E 

c 

Beaver  L. 

Wis. 

II 

f 

Drummond  I. 

Mich. 

O 

c 

Kettle  R. 

Minn. 

E 

c 

Oak  I. 

Wis. 

G 

c 

Beaver  R. 

Minn. 

F 

b 

Eagle  Rapids, 

Wis. 

F 

e 

Kewaunee  B. 

Mich. 

I 

c 

Ocheeda  L. 

Minn 

B 

f 

Belle  R 

Mich. 

P 

g 

Eau  Claire  L. 

Wis. 

F 

c 

Keweenaw  Pt. 

Mich. 

K 

b 

Oconto  R. 

Wis. 

I 

d 

Bend  Creek, 

Minn. 

A 

a 

Eau  Claire  R. 

Wis. 

F 

e 

Kichikango  L. 

Minn. 

B 

b 

Oronto  B. 

Wis. 

G 

c 

Bete  Gris  B. 

Mich. 

K 

b 

Elbow  L. 

Minn. 

B 

b 

Kickapoo  R. 

Wis. 

G 

f 

Osakis  L. 

Minn. 

B 

d 

Big  Bay  Pt. 

Mich. 

K 

c 

Elk  Creek, 

Mich. 

P 

f 

Knife  I. 

Minn. 

F 

c 

Ottawa  Pt. 

Mich. 

O 

e 

Big  Bay  de  Noque'i 

Mich. 

L 

d 

Elm  R. 

Mi  nil. 

C 

f 

Knife  L. 

Minn. 

F 

a 

Otter  Tail  R. 

Minn. 

A 

c 

Big  Cottonwood  R 

Minn. 

B 

e 

Embarrass  R. 

Wis. 

I 

e 

Knife  R. 

Minn. 

F 

c 

Outer  I. 

Vvis. 

G 

b 

Big  Eau  Plain  R. 

Wis. 

G 

e 

Encampment  L 

Minn. 

F 

b 

Koshkonong  L. 

Wis. 

H 

g 

Paekaway  I* 

Wis. 

H 

f 

Big  Falls 

Wis. 

I 

d 

Escanaha  R. 

Mich. 

K 

c 

La  Belle.  L. 

Mich. 

I 

b 

Partridge  R. 

Mian. 

B 

c 

Big  Fork,  Rainy  Lake  P.. 

Minn. 

C 

a 

Fish  R. 

Wis. 

F 

c 

Lac  Qui  Parle, 

Minn. 

A 

d 

Passage  I. 

Mich. 

I 

a 

Bigstono  L. 

Minn. 

A 

d 

Flambeau  L. 

Wis. 

G 

d 

La  Crosse  R. 

Wis. 

F 

f 

Patterson  Pt. 

Mich. 

M 

d 

Big  White  Face  R. 

Minn. 

E 

b 

Flambeau  R, 

Wis. 

G 

d 

La  Croix  L.,  alt.  547  feet. 

Minn. 

E 

a 

Pekan  R. 

Minn. 

D 

a 

Black  R. 

Mich. 

G 

c 

Flat  Rock  Pt. 

Mich. 

O 

e 

Leaf  R. 

Minn. 

B 

c 

Pelican  R. 

Minn. 

A 

c 

Black  R 

Mich. 

P 

f 

Flint  R. 

Mich. 

O 

f 

Leech  L. 

Minn. 

O 

b 

Pelican  R. 

Wis. 

H 

d 

Black  R. 

Minn. 

A 

b 

Fond  du  Lac, 

Lake  Superior 

F 

c 

Leech  Lake  R. 

Minn. 

C 

b 

Pemidgi  L. 

Minn. 

C 

b 

Black  R. 

Minu. 

C 

a 

Ford  R. 

Mich. 

K 

c 

Lemonweir  Creek, 

Wis. 

G 

f 

Pepin  L. 

Minu. 

E 

e 

Black  R.,  155  m. 

Wis. 

F 

e 

Fowl  L. 

Minn. 

G 

a 

Little  Bay  de  Noquet, 

Mich. 

K 

d 

Pere  Marquette, 

Mich. 

L 

f 

Black  R. 

Wis. 

G 

e 

Fox  I’s. 

Mich. 

M 

d 

Little  Eau  Plain  R. 

Wis. 

G 

e 

Pesbekemec  R. 

Mich. 

I 

c 

Blake  Point, 

Mich. 

I 

a 

Fox  R.  35  m.,  with  Wolr  R,  190  m.  Wis. 

I 

e 

Little  Fork,  Rainy  L.  R., 

or 

Peshtigo, 

Wis. 

I 

d 

Blue  Earth  R. 

Minn. 

C 

f 

Fox  R. 

Wis. 

G 

e 

Pekan  R. 

Minn. 

D 

a 

Pictured  Rocks  (L.  Superior),  Mich. 

L 

c 

Bois  Blanc, 

Mich. 

N 

d 

Garden  I. 

Mich. 

M 

d 

Little  Iron  R. 

Mich. 

K 

c 

Pigeon  Creek, 

Wis. 

F 

0 

Bois  des  Sioux  R. 

Minn. 

A 

c 

Garden  I, 

Minn. 

C 

a 

Little  Traverse  B. 

Mich. 

M  d 

Pigeon  R. 

Minn. 

G 

a 

Brule  R. 

Wis. 

I 

d 

Gauss  L. 

Minn. 

D 

c 

Little  Wolf  Creek, 

Wis. 

H 

e 

Pigeon  R. 

Mich. 

0 

f 

Brunette  Falls, 

Wis. 

F 

d 

Grandfather  Bull  Falls, 

Wis. 

H 

d 

Loan  L. 

Minn. 

E 

a 

Pikatonoky  R. 

Wis. 

H 

g 

Brute  R. 

Minn. 

G 

b 

Grand  I. 

Mich. 

L 

c 

Long  L. 

Minn. 

C 

c 

Pine  L. 

Minn. 

B 

c 

Buffalo  Creek, 

Minn. 

C 

e 

Grand  Marais, 

Mich. 

M 

c 

Long  Prairie, 

Minn. 

c 

d 

Pine  R. 

Mich. 

N 

c 

Buffalo  R. 

Minn. 

A 

c 

Grand  Portal, 

Mich. 

L 

c 

Long  Prairie  R. 

Minn. 

c 

c 

Pine  R. 

Mich. 

N 

f 

Buffalo  R. 

Wis. 

F 

e 

Grand  Rapids, 

Wis. 

K 

d 

Mackinaw,  Straits  of 

Mich. 

N 

d 

Pine  R. 

Miun. 

A 

a 

Burnt  Wood  R. 

Wis. 

F 

c 

Grand  R.,  170  m. 

Mich. 

L 

f 

Madeline  I. 

Wis. 

G 

c 

Pine  R. 

Minn. 

C 

c 

Burts  L. 

Mich. 

N 

d 

Grand  Sable  R. 

Mich. 

L 

e 

Matiedowish  R. 

Wis. 

F 

d 

Pine  R. 

Wis. 

G 

f 

Cannon  R. 

Minn. 

I) 

e 

Grand  Traverse  B. 

Mich. 

M 

d 

Manistee  R.,  110  m. 

Mich. 

L 

e 

Pine  R. 

Wis. 

I 

d 

Carlton  Peak, 

Minn. 

G 

b 

Granite  I. 

Mich. 

K 

c 

Manistique  L. 

Mich. 

M 

c 

Pine  Valley, 

Wis. 

G 

e 

Carp  R. 

Mich. 

G 

0 

Granite  Pt. 

Mich. 

K 

c 

Manistique  R. 

Mich. 

L 

c 

Platte  R. 

Wis. 

G 

g 

Carp  R. 

Mich. 

M 

c 

Grant  R. 

Wis. 

G 

g 

Manito  R 

Minn. 

F 

b 

Plover  R. 

Wis. 

H 

0 

Cascade  R. 

Minn. 

G 

b 

Green  Bay  ( L.  Michigan] 

Wis. 

K 

e 

Manitou  I. 

Mich. 

K 

1) 

Pokegoma  Falls, 

Minn. 

D 

b 

Cass  L. 

Minn. 

C 

b 

Green  I. 

Wis. 

K 

d 

Manito  u  I.  N.  ' 

Mich. 

L 

d 

Pomme  de  Terre  R. 

Minn. 

B 

d 

Cass  R. 

Mich. 

O 

f 

Green  L. 

Wis. 

H 

f 

Manitou  I.  S. 

Mich. 

L 

d 

Porcupine  Mts. 

Mich. 

G 

c 

Cat  I. 

Wis. 

G 

b 

Gull  I.  (L.  Superior), 

Mich. 

I 

a 

Manitou  L. 

Mich. 

N 

e 

Portage  L. 

Mich. 

I 

b 

Cedar  R. 

Mich. 

K 

d 

Gull  I.  (L.  Michigan), 

Mich. 

M 

d 

Manitowoc  R. 

Wis. 

K 

e 

Poygan  L. 

Wis. 

I 

e 

Cedar  R. 

Minn. 

D 

f 

Gull  L. 

Minn. 

C 

c 

Marquette  I. 

Mich. 

N 

d 

Prairie  R. 

Wis. 

H 

d 

Cedar  R. 

Wis. 

F 

d 

Hammonds  B. 

Mich. 

N 

d 

Marsh  R. 

Minn. 

A 

b 

Presque  I. 

Mich. 

K 

c 

Chambers  I. 

Wis. 

K 

d 

Haster  Lake, 

Minn. 

D 

b 

Mendota  L. 

Wis. 

H 

f 

Presque  Isle  R. 

Mich. 

H 

c 

Cliaquamiegon  B. 

Wis. 

G 

c 

Hawk  Creek, 

Minn. 

B 

e 

Menomonee  R.,  145  m. 

Wis. 

K 

d 

Presque  or  Stockton  I. 

Wis. 

G 

c 

Charity  I’s. 

Mich. 

O 

e 

Hay  R. 

Wis. 

E 

d 

Mequacumecum  R. 

Mich. 

I 

c 

Rabbit  R. 

Minn. 

A 

<1 

Cheboygan  R. 

Mich. 

N 

d 

Height  of  Land, 

Minn. 

B 

b 

Monistique  L. 

Mich. 

M 

c 

Racoon  R. 

Wis. 

F 

f 

Chippewa  R.,  120  m. 

Wis. 

F 

d 

Heron  L. 

Minn. 

B 

f 

Montreal  R. 

Mich. 

G 

c 

Rainy  Falls, 

Minn. 

D 

a 

Chippewa  R. 

Minn. 

B 

d 

Higgins  L. 

Mich. 

N 

e 

Moose  L. 

Minn. 

G 

a 

Rainy  Lake,  alt.  445  feet, 

Minn. 

D 

a 

Chippewa  ft. 

Wis. 

F 

d 

High  I 

Mich. 

M 

d 

Mountain  L. 

Minn. 

G 

a 

Rainy  Lake  R.,  270  m. 

Minn. 

C 

a 

Clam  R. 

Mich. 

M 

e 

Hog  I. 

Mich. 

M 

d 

Micha  L. 

Minn. 

B 

b 

Raisin  R.,  85  m. 

Mich. 

O 

b 
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Lakp,  Kocwenaw,  and  Ontonagon.  From  1854  to  1869, 
there  have  been  128,275  tons  of  copper  mined,  yielding 
99,440  tons  of  ingot  metal,  valued  at  $56,661,000.  The 
yield  of  copper  in  the  State  has  risen  to  an  annual  aver¬ 
age  of  8,000  tons,  with  promise  of  steady  improvement: 
thus,  the  returns  for  the  year  1869,  as  set  down  at 
15,288%  tons,  exhibit  an  increase  on  the  results  of  the 
preceding  year  of  2,230%  tons.  The  opening  of  the  St. 
Mary’s  Canal,  ami  the  clearing  of  the  entrance  into 
Portage  hake,  have  given  fresh  impetus  to  this  branch 
of  mining  industry,  whic  h  is  becoming  one  of  the  most 
cherished  interests  of  the  State.  The  exigencies  con¬ 
current  with  the  Civil  War, and  the  superior  attractions 
ot  the  lumber  trade,  uot  to  mention  the  gold  and  silver 
discoveries  in  Montana  and  Colorado,  certainly  operated, 
for  h  time,  to  seriously  cripple  the  copper-mining  inter¬ 
est;  hut  since  further  legislation  in  regard  thereto,  the 
industry  has  very  greatly  revived,  and  promises,  if  the 
present  protective  duties  are  continued,  to  become  a 
very  great  source  of  wealth  and  employment.  Silver 
has  been  found  in  connection  with  the  copper  of  from 
25  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  precious  metal.  In  Marquette 
co.,  on  the  N.  peninsula,  large  deposits  of  iron  are  rap¬ 
idly  becoming  resolved  iutoa  large  and  highly  remuner¬ 
ative  commercial  element.  ]  u  1867,  the  product  realized 
409,320  tons  of  ore,  having  a  money  equivalent  of 
$1,130,120;  while  two  years  later,  or  in  1869,  the  yield, 
as  estimated,  exhibited  a  total  of  709,387  tons,  or  an 
average  annual  increase  of  120,033  tons,  at  an  average 
cost,  delivered  at  the  railroad,  of  $2  per  ton.  In  the 
latter  year,  again,  the  blast-furnaces  turned  out  an  ag¬ 
gregate  quantity  of  39,504  tons;  while  the  total  ship¬ 
ment  of  ore  was  considerably  more  than  500.000  tons. 
In  the  production  of  this  mineral,  in  1863,  M.  was  second 
only  to  Pennsylvania.  Bituminous  coal  is  mined  on  an 
enlarging  scale,  to  meet  the  demand  of  manufacturers. 
Salt  also  exists,  in  quantities  amply  repaying  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  capital.  The  high  prices  which,  for  the 
last  few  years,  have  ruled  the  marketable  value  of  the 
article,  have  brought  about  .a  noticeable  development 
of  the  salt-fields  around  Saginaw,  a  basin  some  40  to  50 
m.  square,  in  which,  by  boring  some  800  feet,  un  inex¬ 
haustible  supply  of  brine  is  obtained,  yielding  80  or  90 
per  cent,  ol  salt.  The  sale  of  this  mineral  has  recently 
become  monopolized  as  an  incorporated  interest,  formed 
by  the  manufacturers  on  a  joint-stock  basis.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Saginaw  salt- fields  for  the  year  1869 
reached  596,873  barrels,  at  an  average  cost  of  production 
of  30  cents  per  bushel.  Gypsum,  in  quantities,  may  he 
appended  to  the  mineralogical  retrospect  of  this  State. — 
Com.  and  Mnnuf.  In  addition  to  the  agricultural  and 
mineral  resources,  briefly  sketched  above,  and  which 
form  so  admirable  a  basis  to  systematic  manufacturing 
industry,  another  source  of  commercial  wealth  remains 
to  he  mentioned.  This,  the  lumber  trade  of  M.,  is  a 
great  and  increasing  element  of  prosperity  to  her  citizens. 
The  yield  of  1866  was  1,125,000,000  feet,  or  about  30  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  that  of  i860  ;  in  1867,  it  had  increased 
to  1,40-1,000,000  feet,  and,  in  1868,  to  nearly  2,000,000,000 
feet.  At  the  close  of  the  season  of  1869,  there  remained 
in  stork,  on  the  Saginaw  ltiver  —  sold  and  unsold  — 
93,331,614  ft. ;  this  result  (three-fourths  of  the  quantity 
stated  awaiting  sale)  testifying  to  a  considerable  excess 
of  supply  over  demand.  The  applied  manufactures  of 
M.  are  limited,  for  the  greater  part,  to  those  of  prime 
necessity.  The  grinding  of  flour,  sawing  of  lumber,  dis¬ 
tilling,  carding  wool, and  weaving  the  latter  into  coarse 
cloths,  form  the  principal  features  of  mechanical  labor. 
In  summer,  trade  is  carried  oil  from  the  E  shore  of  the 
State  with  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York;  but  for 
4  or  5  months  of  the  year  the  navigation  is  closed  by  ice. 
The  census  of  1860  gave  a  State  return  of  3,448  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments,  with  an  invested  capital  of 
$23,808,226,  and  a  consumption  of  raw  material  and 
laU»r  valued  at  $-4,370,650;  the  total  value  of  returns, 
per  contra,  being  $32, 058,356,  showing  a  net  profit  of 
35  per  cent,  on  the  capital  employed.  The  manufactur¬ 
ing  of  that  day  was.  lor  the  most  part,  confined  to  the 
simpler  processes,  as  in  preparing  the  raw  materials  for 
the  higher  development  and  more  elaborate  finish  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  arts  in  the  older  States.  Since  then  the  higher 
branches  of  manufacture  have  been  introduced  with  suc¬ 
cess,  imparting  to  the  people  the  congenial  and  profitable 
occupation  of  a  varied  industry.  Statistics,  however,  are 
wanting  to  Illustrate  this  progressiveness ;  hut  they  will, 
doubtless,  he  forthcoming  with  the  ensuing  decennial 
census. — Public  Works.  The  commercial  position  of  this 
State  is  one  possessing  remarkable  advantages.  It  lias 
1,400  ni.  of  lake  navigation  along  its  shores,  and  a  water 
communication  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  central  po¬ 
sition  in  the  American  continent  gives  it  access  ton  vast 
internal  trade.  The  St.  Mary's  Ship-Canal,  constructed 
around  the  rapids  at  the  junction  of  lakes  Superior  and 
Huron, gives  additional  facilities  for  the  commercial  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  great  N.W.  territory.  This  canal, opened 
in  1855,  has  since,  year  by  year,  increased  in  utility;  its 
receipts  being,  in  i860,  $31,579.96,  or  $5,602.82  in  excess 
of  the  revenue  of  the  year  1868.  The  railway  system  of 
M.  has  developed  with  wonderful  rapidity.  The  first  24 
in.  of  railroad  were  completed  in  1840;  in  1808  there 
were  finished  and  in  full  operation,  1,199  miles,  or  one 
mile  of  road  to  every  47  sq.  m.,  and  to  every  917  inhab¬ 
itants.  The  capital  actually  invested  in  iron  ways 
amounted,  in  1869,  to  $42,016,639,  while  the  freightage, 
in  round  numbers,  was  estimated  at  3,000,000  Urns. 
The  principal  liues  are  the  Michigan  Southern;  Michi¬ 
gan  Central ;  Erie  and  Kalamazoo ;  Detroit ,  Monroe,  and 
Toledo ;  Jackson ,  Lansing,  and  Saginaw  ;  Marquette  and 
Ontonagon  ;  Bag  City  and  East  Saginaw,  dc. —  Politi¬ 
cal  Divisions .  The  State  is  divided  into  79  counties,  as 
follows : 


Alcona, 

Genesee 

Lenawee, 

Ogemaw, 

Allegan, 

Gladwin, 

Livingston, 

Onion  agon, 

Alpena, 

Grand  Traverse,  Mackinac, 

Osceola, 

Antrim, 

Gratiot, 

Macomb, 

Oscoda, 

Barry, 

Hillsdale, 

Manistee, 

Os  lego, 

Bay, 

Houghton, 

Manitou, 

Ottawa, 

Benzie, 

Huron, 

Marquette, 

Presque  Isle, 

Berrien, 

Brauch, 

Ingham, 

Mason, 

Roscommon, 

Iouia, 

Iosco, 

Mecosta, 

Sagiuaw, 

Calhoun, 

Menominee, 

Saint  Clair, 

Cass, 

Isabella, 

II  idlaind, 

Suiut  Joseph, 

Charlevoix, 

Jackson, 

Missaukee, 

Sanilac, 

Cheboygan, 

Kalamazoo, 

Monroe. 

Schoolcraft, 

Chippewa, 

Kalkaska, 

Montcalm, 

Shiawasse, 

Clare, 

Kent, 

Montmorenci, 

Tuscola, 

Clinton, 

Ketweenaw, 

,  Muskegon, 

Van  Buren, 

Delta, 

Lake, 

Lapeer, 

Newaygo, 

Washteuuw, 

Eaton, 

Oakland. 

Wayne, 

Emmet, 

Leeleu&w, 
Baraga,  i 

Oceana,  Wexford. 

Crawford,  Isle  Royal. 

Cities  and  Towns.  Detroit,  Lansing,  (state  cap.),  Grand 
Rapids,  Muskegon,  Ann  Arbor,  Ilint,  East  Saginaw, 
Port  Huron,  Kalamazoo,  Saginaw  City,  Niles,  Jack- 
son,  Ypsilanti,  Adrian,  Marquette,  and  Rattle  Creek. — 
Govt.  The  State  is  governed  under  a  constitution  bear¬ 
ing  date  Aug.  5,  1850,  which  provides  for  a  legislature 
vested  in  a  senate  of  32  members,  and  a  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  numbering  66  members,  ail  elected  from  dis¬ 
tricts  for  2  years,  and  receiving  pay  at  the  rate  of  $3  per 
diem  for  40  days.  The  electoral  franchise  belongs  to 
every  citizen,  (including  male  Indians, other  than  mem¬ 
bers  of  tribes,)  who  have  been  resident  in  .the  State  3 
months,  and  in  the  district  10  days  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  an  election  ;  such  person  is  also  entitled  to  hold 
office.  The  general  election  takes  place  biennially,  on 
the  Tuesday  following  the  first  Monday  in  Nov.  The 
executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  governor  and  lieut.- 
governor,  who  are  chosen  by  the  people,  and  retain 
office  for  2  years.  Both  functionaries  must  he  not  less 
than  30  years  of  age,  and  have  been  each  a  citizen  of  the 
republic  for  5  years,  and  of  the  State  for  the  2  years  next 
preceding.  The  governor  receives  $1,000  salary,  while 
the  lieut.-governor,  in  his  capacity  as  ex-officio  president 
ot  the  senate,  receives,  during  its  sessions,  jin  allowance 
of  $3  per  day.  The  subordinate  state  officers  are  also 
popularly  elected  for  2  years,  on  the  following  scale  of 
emolument:  secretary  of  state,  $800  and  fees;  deputy 
sec.  of  state,  $700 ;  auditor-general,  $1,000 ;  state  treas¬ 
urer, ,  $1,000 ;  attorney-general,  $800;  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  $1,000,  and  commissioner  of  land- 
office,  $800.  The  judiciary  comprises  a  supreme  court, 
circuit  courts,  couuty  probate  courts,  and  justices  courts ; 
municipal  courts  are  also  held  in  Detroit  and  other 
cities.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and 
3  puisne  judges,  who  are  nominated  by  the  governor, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  and  whose  tenure  of 
office  is  7  years,  receiving,  individually,  a  salary  of  $2,500 
per  annum.  The  circuit  court  has  a  salaried  judge  at 
$1,500,  in  each  of  the  10  circuits  into  which  tin*  lower  or 
S.  peninsula  is  divided,  and  in  each  of  which  sittings  are 
held  twice  a  year.  The  upper  section  of  the  State  pos¬ 
sesses  a  district  court,  whose  presiding  officer  receives  a 
remuneration  of  $i,000  per  annum.  M.  sends  2  senators 
and  9  representatives  to  theNational  Congress.— Finances. 
The  balanct^t  cash  in  the  treasury  for  the  fiscal  year 
closing  Nov^sO,  1869,  was  $834,089.72,  while  the  demands 
upon  the  treasury  maturing  on  or  before  Jan.  1,  1870, 
amounted  to  a  total  of  $766,870.07.  The  balance  of  the 
sinking  fund,  after  providing  for  the  interest  which  fell 
due  Jan.  1,  ls70,  was  $394,803.58.  The  total  bonded 
debt  of  the  State  is  $3,043,578.49,  of  which  $84,078.49  is 
vested  in  non-interest  bearing  bonds.  The  amount  of 
swamp  land  warrants  issued  during  the  fiscal  year, 
Nov.  30,  1868-9,  was  $538,000  42.  The  aggregate  value 
of  assessed  leal  and  personal  estate,  as  equalized  by  State 
Board  of  Equalization  for  1866,  was,  for  the  year  1869, 
$307,965,842.92;  while  the  total  amount  received  from 
taxation  formed  a  total  of  $990,440.08,  of  which  the  spe¬ 
cific  taxes  exhibited  an  excess  over  those  collected  for 
1863  of  $16,699.54;  while,  per  contra,  the  direct  taxes  were 
$142,638.86  less.  The  direct  taxes  apportioned  for  1870, 
figured  as  $465,264.07,  being  $248,482.87  less  than  for 
1869,  and  little  more  than  one-half  the  amount  for  1868. 
The  following  appropriations  were  made  during  1869: 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  totalized,  $81,500; 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  $63,500;  Agricultural  College, 
$45,000;  University,  $76,587.02;  Normal  School,  $18,500; 
State  Reform  School  (in  full),  $56,025.53,  and  State  Prison, 
$2."00.  The  last-named  institution,  for  the  first  time 
since  its  establishment,  more  than  paid  its  current  ex¬ 
penses  from  its  receipts,  ami  it  was,  therefore,  not 
deemed  necessary  to  call  for  the  whole  amount  of  the 
sum  of  $20,000  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  build¬ 
ing.  repairs,  Ac.  The  total  expenditure  involved  in  the 
judiciary  establishment  for  the  year,  including  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  reports  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was 
$38,184.80. — Religion  and  Education.  Recent  statistics, 
regarding  the  religious  organization  of  this  State  are, 
unfortunately,  not  available.  Educational  institutions 
are  conducted  ou  a  large  scale,,  and  the  advantages 
derived  therefrom  diffused  accordingly.  The  princi¬ 
pal  collegiate  establishments  in  the  State  are  tin-  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor,  St.  Philip’s  College 
at  Detroit,  Kalamazoo  College,  Albion  Female  College, 
and  the  State  Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti.  The 
number  of  academies,  seminaries,  and  public  schools 
is  sufficient  to  enable  all  of  a  suitable  age  to  attend 
school.  The  total  amount  of  scholastic  resources 
for  the  year  1869  was  $2,771,653.92;  while  the  total 
indebtedness  of  school  districts  at  the  year’s  close  was 
returned  at  $917,027.87.  The  expense  of  supporting  the 
State  Reform  School  for  the  year  was  $41,000.  Sales  of 
products,  however,  diminished  by  $11,544.32  the  net 
cost  of  support.  The  public  school  system  of  M.  is.  on 
the  whole,  of  a  very  high  character  for  thoroughness 
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of  training  and  efficiency  of  organization.  The  univer¬ 
sity  curriculum  of  this  State  has  already  commanded 
respectful  attention  among  educationalists,  not  only  in 
this  country  but  also  in  Europe.  The  State  Agricultural 
College  at  Lansing,  founded  in  1863,  possesses  an  endow¬ 
ment,  under  Act  of  Congress,  of  240.000  acres  of  public 
lands;  in  addition  to  which,  t lie  legislature  1ms  vested  in 
the  institution  about  6.000  acres  of  swamp  lands.  This 
establishment  is  already  in  a  very  flourishing  condition, 
and  bids  fair  to  rapidly  acquire  an  extended  area  of  use¬ 
fulness.  There  are  published  in  the  State  11  daily 
newspapers,  and  181  other  periodical  publications,  mostly 
weekly  journals;  of  the  latter,  4  are  published  in  the 
German  language,  and  4  in  the  Dutch.  Pop.  1,333,861. 
Hist.  The  term  Michigan  is  said  to  he  derived  from 
the  Chippewa  tongue,  and  to  signify  “  great  lake.”  Its 
discovery  and  infant  settlement  was  made  by  French 
missionaries  and  fur-traders,  and  Canadian  voyngeurs. 
In  1670,  Detroit  was  founded  l*y  the  French,  who,  shortly 
afterward,  established  trading-posts  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Michilimackinac  (Mackinaw),  and  Green  Bay.  On  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  Canada,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  M.  became  involved  in  a 
war  for  extermination  of  the  whites,  the  garrison  of 
Michilimackinac  was  butchered,  and  Detroit  suffered  a 
long  siege.  The  Americans  took  possession  of  the  latter 
place  in  1796.  M.  then  became  included  in  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  N.W.  territory,  and,  in  1802,  on  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  Ohio  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  was  annexed 
to  the  territory  of  Indiana.  In  1803  (Jan.  11),  however, 

M.  was  also,  in  its  turn,  declared  a  territory  under  the 
governorship  of  Gen.  \V.  Hull.  During  the  war  of  1812 
it  suffered  severely.  Detroit  and  Muchilimackitiuc  being 
captured  by  the  British.  In  1816,  the  first  land-surveys 
were  commenced,  and  2  years  later  public  lands  were 
placed  on  the  market  for  purchase.  In  1818,  all  the  re¬ 
gion  lying  N  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  was  incorporated 
with  M.  In  1819,  the  territory  was  authorized  to  send 
a  delegate  to  Congress.  In  1823.  the  legislative  power 
was  transferred,  by  Act  of  Congress,  from  the  governor 
and  judiciary  (in  whom  it  had  hitherto  rested),  to  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  9  persons  selected  by  the  President  from  18  nonii- 
neeshy  the  body  of  the  citizens  at  large  ;  and  the  judicial 
term  was  reduced  to  4  years.  In  1825,  the  council  was 
increased  to  13  members,  selected  as  before.  M.  was 
admitted  into  the  Federal  Union  as  a  State,  Jan.  26, 
1837.  In  1869,  M.  ratified  the  15th  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  U.  States.  R.R.  1876, 3,345  m.  Value 
taxable  property,  $630,000,000.  Pop.  1874,  1,334,300. 
See  Sup.,  p.  1730. 

in  Ind.,  atwp.  of  Clinton  co. 

— A  township  of  Laporte  co. 

illieli'i^an  Bar.  iu  Cal.,  a  p.-v.  of  Sacramento  co. 

itlifli'i^aii  Bluff.  in  California,  a  post-village  of 
Placer  co..  abt.  25  m.  S.E.  of  Nevada  City. 

3IU‘ll'i$»'aii  f’entre,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  of 
Jackson  co.,  abt.  70  m.  W.  of  Detroit. 

Mioli  i^an  <’ity,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  La¬ 
porte  co..  abt.  40  m.  E.S  E.  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  It  is 
conveniently  located  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  commands 
an  active  and  increasing  trade.  Pop.  abt.  5.000. 
irlii^an,  (I,ak<\)  oneof  the  five  great  lakes  of  the 

N.  American  continent,  in  the  basin  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  being  the  third  in  point  of  size,  and  intermediate 
in  position,  between  lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  with 
which  last  it  communicates,  at  its  N.W.  extremity,  by 
the  Strait  of  Mackinaw,  or  Michilimackinac.  Unlike  the 
other  great  lakes,  it  is  wholly  surrounded  (except  at  the 
above  strait)  by  U  S.  territory;  having  N.  and  E.  the 
State  of  Michigan,  S.  Indiana,  and  W.  Illinois  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  Its  shape  is  an  elongated  oval.  Its  W.  shore 
extends  along  the  meridian  of  88°  W.  Lon.,  thus  giving 
it  a  width  of  from  80  to  100  m.;  its  length  is  abt.  360 
m.,  and  it  has  an  area  of  about  26,000  sq.  ni.  Its  mean 
depth  is  estimated  at  900  ft  ,  or  about  the  same  as  that 
of  lakes  Superior  and  Huron:  while  it  is  elevated  600 
ft.  above  the  tide  level,  being  14  ft.  under  the  level  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  4  ft.  above  that  of  Lake  Huron.  In 
general,  this  lake  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  hays, 
harbors,  and  inlands  ;  on  its  N.W.  side,  however,  is  Green 
Bay,  an  inlet  of  abt.  25  m  in  width,  accessible  to  ves¬ 
sels  of  200  tons,  near  which  are  the  Manitou  and  Beaver 
islands.  Lake  M.  receives  numerous,  hut,  compara¬ 
tively.  unimportant  rivers  on  every  side.  The  coun¬ 
tries  around  the  greater  portion  of  it  are  rapidly  being 
settled,  and  it  has  already  become  the  centre  of  a  most 
extensive  commerce,  being  connected  by  railroad  with 
Lake  Erie  and  New  York  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  canal 
with  the  Mississippi  and  New  Orleans  on  the  other. 
The  great  and  flourishing  cities  of  Chicago  and  Milwau¬ 
kee  are  seated  on  its  shores ;  its  waters  are  clear  and 
salubrious;  it  abounds  with  fish:  audit  is  navigable 
to  vast  numbers  of  large  steamers,  brigs,  and  schooners. 

I?I ioli'igffiHtMPWsn*  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Clin¬ 
ton  co..  abt.  40  m.  N.  of  Indianapolis. 

Micliiliinaek'inac,  in  Michigan.  See  Mackinaw. 

II idling,  a.  Skulking;  sneaking;  acting  in  a  con¬ 
temptible,  mean,  or  cowardly  manner.  (Used  as  a  col¬ 
loquialism.) 

Jlicilipieo'ton  Bay.  on  inlet  of  Lake  Superior,  in 
Upper  Canada  ;  Lat.  47°  55'  N.,  Lon.  85°  30'  W. 

Jlic'ii'maisli.  ( Script.)  A  town  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 

9  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Jerusalem,  (Ncli.  vii  31 ;  xi.  31.) 

Micli'oaraii.  or  Meouoacan,  or  Valladolid,  a  S.W. 
State  of  Mexico,  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It 
lies  between  Lat.  18°  and  21°N.,and  Lon.  100°  and  104° 

W  ,  and  has  an  area  of  abt.  22.993  sq.  m.  The  surface  is 
greatly  diversified,  being  mountainous  in  the  N.  and  S., 
and  hilly  in  the  interior.  Hirers,  numerous,  hut  small, 
and  of  little  importance.  It  contains  many  lakes,  some 
of  considerable  size.  Soil,  fertile,  producing  Indian 
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corn,  wheat,  pulse,  potatoes,  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  &c. 
Cap.  Valladolid,  i  ’op.  491,671*. 

MicK'el  ville,  or  Mick'leville,  in  Michigan,  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  Saginaw  co.,  abt.  40  in.  N.E.  of  Lansing. 
^Iick'ieuicx,  Adam,  a  celebrated  Polish  poet,  was 
u.  of  a  noble  lamily,  in  Lithuania,  in  1708.  lie  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  university  of  YVilna,  and  published  his  first 
poems  while  prolessor  of  classical  literature  at  Kowno, 
in  1822.  These  poems  excited  enthusiastic  admiration 
among  his  countrymen,  who  ouly  loved  the  author  the 
more  when,  in  the  following  year,  his  known  patriotism 
aud  friendship  with  some  leading  patriots  led  to  his 
arrest  aud  imprisonment.  Sentence  of  exile  for  life,  as  a 
member  of  secret  societies,  was  passed  on  him  in  1824. 
Pour  years  later  he  published  his  poem  WalUnrod^  and 
soon  after  went  to  Italy,  visiting  Geethe  ou  his  way.  lie 
subsequently  lived  at  Dresden  and  at  Paris,  where,  in 
1840,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Slavonic  literature 
at  the  College  of  trance.  The  fanaticism  and  extrava¬ 
gance  in  which  he  had  for  some  time  indulged  in  his 
lectures  necessitated  his  dismissal  from  the  professor¬ 
ship  in  1844.  The  most  admired  poems  of  M.  are,  the 
Urazyna ,  Ancestors,  titr  T/uiddeus,  and  WaUtnrod.  Ills 
works  have  passed  through  many  editions,  and  have 
been  translated  into  French.  The  \ValLenr<  d  has  been 
translated  also  into  English.  D. at  Constantinople,  1855. 
Mickl**,  (mik'l,)  Mucikle,  a.  [8eot.  meikle,  muckle, 
a. lied  to  Lat.  magnus.]  Much,  great;  extensive;  —  re¬ 
tained  in  the  Scottish  language. 

"  Moojr  a  little  maka  a  muckle."  —  Scots  Proverb. 

Mi'co,  n.  [Sp.]  ( Zodl .)  A  small  monkey,  Sintia  arge.n- 
tata  (Linn.;,  which  has  the  body  covered  with  long, 
silvery-white  hair,  while  the  tail  is  of  a  dark  chestnut, 
and  the  face  aud  ears  of  a  bright  vermilion  color. 
Microcephalous,  (-sef'a-lus,)  a.  [Gr.  mikros ,  small, 
aud  kephaie ,  head.]  Small-headed;  possessing  an  im¬ 
perfectly  developed  cranium. 

Mi'crocosiu,  {’/conn,) n.  [Gr.  miJcros , little, and  / ’cosmos , 
world.J  Literally,  the  little  world,  a  term  olteu  meta¬ 
phorically  applied  to  man.  Astrologers  used  to  maintain 
that  the  organization  of  man  accurately  corresponded 
to  the  organization  of  the  universe,  which  they  called 
the  macrocosm,  or  great  world.  The  different  parts  and 
limbs  of  man  were  made  to  correspond  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  universe, aud  engravings  are  to  be  found  in 
works  of  the  time  in  which  man  is  represented  as 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  surrounded  by 
lines  indicating  the  various  connections  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  with  his  limbs. 

Microcos'mic,  Microcos'mical,  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  microcosm. 

Microcosmic  salt.  (C»em.)  The  ammonio-phosphate 
of  soda;  it  is  obtained  among  the  products  of  the  evapo¬ 
ration  ol  urine,  and  was  formerly  used  as  a  blowpipe  flux. 
Microco us' tic,  n.  [Fr.  microcoustique ;  Gr.  nukros . 
and  akoustikos,  pertaining  to  the  sense  of  hearing.  See 
Acoustics.J  An  instrument  to  assist  the  ear  in  its  per¬ 
ception  of  minor  sounds. 

—a.  Serving  to  iuieusily  the  faculty  of  hearing  faint 
souuds. 

Mil*  rod  oil,  n.  [Gr.  mikros,  and  odous ,  odontos,  tooth.] 

( Cal .)  A  genus  of  extinct  fishes  belonging  to  the  thick- 
toothed  or  Pyeuodont  family,  in  the  ichtnyological  ay 
tern  of  Agassiz. 

Micro-g;  co  logical,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  micro-geology. 

Mi'cro-jffcol  ojfy,  n.  That  branch  of  geological  sci¬ 
ence  which  is  demonstrated  bj  microscopic  application. 
Micro^  rapli  ic,  a.  Belonging  or  having  i  tieieuce  to 
micrograpny. 

Microg  raphy,  n.  [Gr.  mikros,  and  grapho,  to  de¬ 
scribe^  Tue  description  of  objects  too  small  to  be  dis¬ 
cerned  without  the  aid  of  a  microscope. 

Mi  crolile,  n.  [Gr.  mikros,  little,  and  lithos ,  stone.] 
{Min.)  A  name  for  the  coluuibate  of  lime  found  at 
Chesterfield,  Mass. 

Microl  ogy,  u.  [Gr.  mikros ,  and  logos,  treatise.]  That 
branch  ol  optical  science  which  relates  to  microscopic 
objects;  —  hence,  by  analogy,  unmerited  devotion  to 
matters  of  insignificant  moment. 

JHicroin  eter,  n.  [Gr.  mikros,  and  metron,  measure.] 
{Optics.)  The  magnifying  power  of  any  optical  instru¬ 
ment  is  the  ratio  of  tlie  magnitude  of  the  image  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  object.  The  magnifying  power  in  a 
compound  microscope  is  the  product  of  tne  respective 
magnifying  powers  of  the  object-glass  and  of  the  eye¬ 
piece  ;  that  is,  if  the  first  of  these  magnifies  20  times, 
and  the  other  lo,  the  total  magnifying  power  is  -00. 
The  magnifying  power  depends  on  the  greater  or  less 
convexity  of  the  object-glass  and  of  the  eye-piece,  as  well 
as  ou  the  distance  between  these  two  glasses,  together 
with  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  object  -  glass. 
A  magnifying  power  of  1,500  and  even  upwards  has 
been  obtained;  but  the  image  then  loses  in  sharpness 
what  it  gains  in  extent.  To  obtain  precise  and  well- 
illuminaied  images,  the  magnifying  power  ought  not  to 
exceed  500  to  600  diameters,  which  gives  a  superficial 
enlargement  250,000  to  360,000  times  that  of  the  object. 
The  magnifying  power  is  determined  experimentally  by 
means  of  the  micrometer ;  this  is  a  small  gla^s  plate,  on 
which,  by  means  of  a  diamond,  a  series  of  lines  is  drawn 
at  adistauce  from  each  otberof  i-iOfh  or  1-lOOlhofa  milli¬ 
meter.  The  M.  is  placed  in  trout  of  the  object-glass, 
and  then,  instead  of  viewing  directly  the  rays  emerging 
from  the  eye-piece,  O,  they  are  received  on  a  piece  of 
glass,  A  (Fig.  1781),  inclined  at  au  angle  of  45°,  and  the 
eye  is  placed  above  so  as  to  see  the  image  of  the  mi¬ 
crometer  lines  which  is  formed  by  reflection  on  a  screen, 
E,  on  which  is  a  scale  divided  into  millimeters.  By 
couutiug  the  number  of  divisions  of  this  scale  corre¬ 


sponding  to  a  certain  number  of  lines  of  the  image,  the 
magnifying  power  may 
be  deduced.  Thus,  if 
the  image  occupies  a 
space  of  45  millimeters 
on  the  scale,  and  con¬ 
tains  15  lines  of  the  M., 
the  distance  between 
each  of  which  shall  be  . 
assumed  at  1-lOOth  mil¬ 
limeter,  the  absolute 
magnitude  of  the  object 
will  be  15 -100th  milli¬ 
meter;  and  as  the  image 
occupies  a  space  of  45 
millimeters,  the  magni¬ 
fication  will  be  the  quo¬ 
tient  of  45  by  15-100tli  or 
300.  The  eye  in  this 
experiment  ought  to  be 
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Fig.  1781.  — MICROMETER. 

at  such  a  distance  from  the  screen,  E,  that  the  screen 
is  distinctly  visible;  this  distance  varies  with  different 
observers,  but  is  usually  10  to  12  inches.  The  magni¬ 
fying  power  of  the  microscope  can  also  be  determined 
by  means  of  the  camera  lucida.  When  once  the  mag¬ 
nifying  power  is  known,  the  absolute  magnitude  ot  ob¬ 
jects  placed  before  the  microscope  is  easily  deduced. 
For,  as  the  magnifying  power  is  nothing  more  than  the 
quotient  of  the  size  of  the  image  by  the  size  of  the  ob¬ 
ject,  it  follows  that  the  size  of  the  image  divided  by  the 
magnifying  power  gives  the  size  of  the  object;  it  is  in 
this  manner  that  the  diameter  of  all  microscopic  ob¬ 
jects  is  determined.  — There  are  numerous  other  kinds 
of  M.,  depending  on  different  principles,  but  applied  to 
telescopes  and  microscopes  for  the  same  purpose. 

Microinet'rical,  a.  [Fr.  micromttriqu*.  |  Pertaining, 
or  having  reference  to,  or  made  by,  the  micrometer. 

Mieromet'rically.  udv.  By  means  of  a  micrometer. 

Microm  etry,  n.  The  art  of  measuring  minutiae  by 
means  of  a  micrometer. 

Mi'erophane,  n.  [Gr.  mikros ,  and  phone,  sound.] 
Same  as  MlCROCOUSTIC,  q.  v.  See  also  page  1730. 

Micro |>li«>i»i<**L  (-fon'iks,)  n  sing.  The  science  hav¬ 
ing  reference  io  the  augmentation  of  power  of  weak  or 
minor  sounds. 

Micropli'oiious,  a.  Microcoustic. 

Micropli  ony,  n.  [Gr.  mikros,  and  phone.]  Feeble¬ 
ness  ot  vocal  sound. 

Microplitlialmy,  (-krop'-,)  n.  [Gr.  mikros ,  aud  oph- 
thalmos,  eye.]  An  unnatural  smallness  of  the  eye,  aris¬ 
ing  from  disease  or  imperfect  development  ol  the  organ. 

Microphyllous,  (- Icrdfil-lus .)  a.  [Gr  mikros,  and 
phyUon ,  leaf.]  (Bot.)  Small-leaved :  — said  of  plants. 

Mic  ropyle,  n.  [Fr. ;  from  Gr.  mikros,  and  py le,  ori¬ 
fice.]  {Bot.)  A  perforation  through  the  skin  of  a  seed, 
over  against  the  apex  of  the  nucleus. 

Microscope,  ( mVkros-kdp .)  n  [Fr. ;  Gr.  mikros ,  and 
skopto,  to  view.  See  Scope.]  (Optics.)  An  instrument 
designed  to  obtain  a  magnified  image  of  an  object  whose 
real  dimensions  are  too  small  to  admit  of  its  being  seen 
distinctly  by  the  naked  eye. —  The  simplejBdcroscope,  or 
magnifying  glass ,  is  merely  a  convex  lensof  short  focal 
length,  by  means  of  which  we  look  at  objects  placed 
between  the  lens 
and  its  principal 
focus.  Let  A  B 
(Fig.  1782)  be  the 
object  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  lens 
and  its  principal 
focus,  F.  Draw 
the  secondary 
axes  A  0  and  B  0, 
and  also  from  A 
and  B  rays  par¬ 
allel  to  the  axis 
of  the  lens,  F  0. 

Now  these  rays, 
ou  passing  out  of 
the  lens,  tend  to 
pass  through  the 
second  principal 
focus,  F',  conse¬ 
quently  they  are 
divergent  with 
reference  to  sec¬ 
ondary  axes,  and, 
therefore,  when 
produced,  will 
cut  those  ax¬ 
es  in  A'  and  B' 
res  p  ect  i  vc  1  y. 

These  points  are 
the  principal  foci 
of  A  and  B  re¬ 
spectively.  The 
lens,  therefore, 
produces  at  A'  B'  an  erect  and  magnified  virtual  image 
of  the  object  A  B.  The  position  and  magnitude  of  this 
image  depend  on  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the 
focus  Thus,  if  A  B  is  moved  to  a  b  nearer  the  lens,  the 
secondary  axes  will  contain  a  greater  angle,  and  the 
image  will  be  found  at  a'  6',  and  will  be  found  much 
smaller,  and  nearer  the  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
object  is  moved  farther  from  the  lens,  the  angle  be¬ 
tween  the  secondary  axes  is  diminished,  and  their  in¬ 
tersection  with  the  prolongation  of  the  refracted  rays 
taking  place  beyond  A'  B\  the  image  is  formed  farther 
from  the  lens,  and  is  larger.  In  a  simple  microscope, 
both  chromatic  aberration  and  spherical  aberration  in- 
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crease  with  the  degree  of  magnification.  Wo  have  al¬ 
ready  seen  that  the  former  can  be  corrected  by  using 
achromatic  lenses,  and  the  latter  by  using  diaphragms 
which  allow  the  passage  of  such  rays  only  as  are  nearly 
parallel  to  the  axes,  the  spherical  aberration  of  these 
rays  being  nearly  insensible.  Spherical  aberration  may 
be  still  further  corrected  by  using  two  plano-convex 
lenses  instead  of  one  very  convergent  lens.  When  this 
is  done,  the  plane  face  of  each  lens  is  turned  towards  the 
object.  (Fig.  1783.1  Although  each  lens  is  less  convex 
than  the  simple  lens,  which  they  replace,  yet  their 


Fig.  1783. 

joint  magnifying  power  is  ns  great,  and  with  a  less 
amount  of  spherical  aberration,  since  the  first  lens 
draws  towards  the  axis  the  rays  which  fall  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  lens.  Tliis  combination  of  lenses  is  known  as  Wol¬ 
laston's  doublet.  There  are  many  forms  of  the  simple 
microscope.  One  of  the  best  is  that  presented  in  Fig. 
1784.  On  an  horizontal  support,  E,  which  can  be  raised 
and  lowered  by 
a  rack  and  pin¬ 
ion,  there  is  a 
black  eye-piece, 
in,  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  which  is 
fitted  a  small 
convex  lens. 

Below  this  is 
the  stage,  which 
is  fixed,  and  on 
which  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  placed 
between  glass 
plates.  In  or¬ 
der  to  illumi¬ 
nate  the  object 
powerfully,  dif¬ 
fused  light  is 
reflected  from 
a  concave  glass 
mirror,  M,  so 
that  the  reflect¬ 
ed  ray  8  fall 
upon  the  ob¬ 
ject.  In  using 
this  micro- 


Fig.  1784.  —  simple  MICROSCOPE. 


scope,  the  eye  is  placed  very  near  the  lens,  which  is 
lowered  or  raised  until  the  position  is  found  at  which 
the  object  appears  in  its  greatest  distinctness.  —  Con¬ 
ditions  of  distinctness  of  the  images.  In  order  that 
the  objects  looked  at  through  a  microscope  should  be 
seen  with  distinctness,  they  must  have  a  strong  light 
thrown  upon  them  ;  but  tliis  is  by  no  means  enough.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  image  be  formed  at  a  determinate 
distance  from  the  eye.  In  fact,  there  is  for  each  per¬ 
son  a  distance  of  most  distinct  vision  —  a  distance,  that 
is  to  say,  at  which  an  object  must  be  placed  from  an  ob¬ 
server’s  eye,  in  order  to  be  seen  with  greatest  distinct¬ 
ness.  This  distance  is  different  for  different  observers, 
but  ordinarily  is  between  10  and  12  Indies.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  at  this  distance  from  the  eye  that  the  image  ought 
to  be  formed.  Moreover,  this  is  why  each  observer  lias 
to  focus  the  instrument,  that  is.  to  adapt  the  microscope 
to  his  own  distance  of  most  distinct  vision.  This  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  slightly  varying  the  distance  from  the  lens  to 
the  object,  for  we  have  seen  above  that  a  slight  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  object  causes  a  great  displacement  of 
the  image.  With  a  common  magnifying  glass,  such  as 
is  held  in  the  hand,  the  adjust¬ 
ment  is  effected  by  merely  mov¬ 
ing  it  nearer  to  or  further  from 
the  object.  In  the  microscope 
the  adjustment  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  rack  ami  pinion, 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  shown  in  Fig.  1784,  moves 
the  instrument,  but  moves  the 
object  in  the  case  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  depicted  in  Fig.  1786. — 

The  Compound  microscope,  in  its 
simplest  form,  consists  of  two 
condensing  lenses;  one,  with  a 
short  focus,  is  called  the  object- 
glass,  or  objective  because  it  is 
turned  towards  the  object ;  the 
other  is  less  condensing,  and  is 
called  the  eye-piece,  or  power ,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  close  to  the  observer’s 
eye.  Fig  1785  represents  the 
path  of  the  luminous  rays,  and 
the  formation  of  the  image,  in 
the  simplest  form  of  a  compound 
microscope.  An  object,  A  B,  being 
placed  very  near  the  principal 
focus  of  the  object-glass,  M,  but 
a  little  farther  from  the  glass,  a 
real  image,  ah,  inverted  and 
somewhat  magnified,  is  formed 
on  the  other  side  of  the 
object-glass.  Now  the  distance 
of  the  two  lenses,  M  and  N,  is 
such  that  the  position  of  the 
image,  ab,  is  between  the  eye- 
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piece,  N,  and  its  focus,  F.  From  this  it  follows  that  for 
the  eye  at  E,  looking  at  the  image  through  the  eye-piece, 
this  glass  produces  the  same  effect  as  a  simple  micro¬ 
scope,  and  instead  of  this  image,  a  5,  another  image,  a'  b\ 
is  seen,  which  is  virtual,  and  still  more  magnified.  This 
second  image,  although  erect  as  regards  the  first,  is  in¬ 
verted  in  reference  to  the  object.  It  may  thus  be  said, 
that  the  compound  microscope  is  nothing  more  than  a 
simple  microscope  applied  not  to  the  object,  but  to  its 
image  already  magnified  by  the  first  lens.  —  Kig.  1786 
represents  the  essential  parts  of  the  microscope  known 
as  Amici's  or  Chevalier's  microscope.  In  the  older  mi¬ 
croscopes,  the  tube  A  was  always  vertical, and  the  lenses 
were  not  achromatic.  Amici  was  the  first  to  adopt 
an  arrangement  by  which  the  tube  could  be  placed 
either  vertically  or  horizontally  ;  and  Chevalier  was  the 
first  to  introduce  into  France  the  use  of  the  achromatic 
lenses.  The  figure  shows  the  microscope  in  an  horizon¬ 
tal  position,  which  is  less  fatiguing  for  the  sight:  but 
it  can  also  be  placed  vertically.  This  is  effected  by  re¬ 
moving  the  tube  <1,  and  putting  the  long  tube,  A,  which 
contains  the  eye-piece,  in  its  place  over  the  object-glass, 


Pig.  1786.  —  am  id's  or  chevalier's  microscope. 

E.  The  microscope  may  also  be  placed  in  an  inclined 
position  by  removing  a  pin.  \I.  which  fixes  the  appara¬ 
tus  at  the  lower  part;  the  whole  system  then  moves  on 
a  hinge.  A,  which  supports  the  microscope  on  a  cylin¬ 
drical  column.  On  a  rectangular  rod,  parallel  to  this 
column,  is  the  stage.  B.  This  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
by  a  pinion  working  in  a  rack  by  means  of  a  milled 
head.  The  object,  O,  to  be  observed  is  placed  on  the 
stage  between  two  pieces  of  glass.  C.  The  diffused  light 
of  the  atmosphere  is  reflected  through  the  object  by 
means  of  a  concave  glass  reflector,  M;  the  powerful 
illumination  thus  attained  is  indispensable  with  high 
magnifying  powers.  In  the  centre  of  the  stage  there  is 
an  aperture  through  which  passes  the  light  sent  by  the 
reflector.  The  illumination  of  the  microscope  varies 
according  as  the  object  is  transparent  or  opaque.  In 
the  former  case  the  object  is  illuminated  as  above  by 
means  of  a  reflector  placed  below  the  stage.  In  the 
second  case  a  condensing  lens  called  the  bull's  eye.  is 
used ;  it  is  placed  on  the  stage,  and  concentrates  the 
rays  S  on  the  object.  The  microscope  possesses  numerous 
eye-pieces  and  object-glasses,  by  means  of  which  a  great 
variety  of  magnifying  power  is  obtained.  A  small  mag¬ 
nifying  power  is  also  obtained  by  removing  one  or  two 
of  the  lenses  of  the  object-glass.  The  above  contains 
the  essential  features  of  the  microscope;  it  is  made  in 
a  great  variety  of  forms,  which  differ  mainly  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  stand,  the  arrangement  of  the  lenses, 
and  in  the  illumination.  For  descriptions  of  these  the 
student  is  referred  to  special  works  on  the  microscope. — 
Hist.  The  early  history  of  the  microscope,  like  that  of 
many  other  scientific  instruments,  is  involved  in  con¬ 
siderable  obscurity,  so  that  not  even  the  time  of  its  dis¬ 
covery,  nor  the  name  of  its  inventor,  can  be  fixed  on 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  As  the  microscope,  how¬ 
ever,  in  its  simplest  form,  consists  of  little  or  nothing 
else  than  the  magnifying  power  or  lens,  which  must  of 
necessity  have  been  made  of  glass  or  some  other  trans¬ 
parent  and  highly  refracting  material,  it  is  evident  that 
its  invention  may  he  referred  to  a  period  anterior  to 
the  Christian  sera.  From  a  passage  in  Aristophanes,  who 
lived  r»v?.  centuries  before  Christ,  it  would  seem  that 
44  burning-glasses”  were  sold  at  the  shops  of  the  grocers 
of  Atheus.  Several  other  civ*. n instances  tend  to  show 


that  magnifying-glasses  were  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  In  the  French  cabinet  of  medals  there  is 
a  seal,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Michael  Angelo,  the  fab¬ 
rication  of  which,  it  is  believed,  ascends  to  a  very  re¬ 
mote  period,  and  upon  which  fifteen  figures  have  been 
engraved  in  a  circular  space  of  fourteen  millimetres  in 
diameter.  These  figures  are  not  all  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Mention  is  also  made  by  Cicero  of  an  Iliad  of 
Homer  written  upon  parchment,  which  was  contained 
in  a  nut-shell.  Seneca,  who  was  born  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Christian  sera,  and  died  a.  D.  65,  in  his  14  Natural  i 
Questions,”  lib.  i.  cap.  7,  says  :  —  “However  small  and! 
obscure  the  writings  may  be,  it  appears  larger  and 
clearer  when  viewed  through  a  globule  of  glass  filled  I 
with  water.”  Pliny,  who  died  a.  i>.  79.  mentions  the1 
burning  property  of  lenses  made  of  glass;  and  Ptolemy, | 
the  celebrated  astronomer  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  ! 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  1st  century,  was  evidently 
acquainted  with  the  existence  of  magnifying-glasses, 
ami  lie  makes  use  of  the  word  refraction  in  his  work  on  I 
optics.  It  is  not,  however,  a  difficult  matter  to  fix  the 
period  when  the  microscope  began  to  be  generally 
known,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  examining  minute 
objects.  Although  we  are  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the 
first  inventor,  we  are  acquainted  with  the  names  of 
those  who  first  introduced  it  to  public  view.  Zachias 
Jansen  and  his  son  are  said  to  have  made  microscopes 
before  the  year  1590;  and  in  1685,  Stelluti  published  a 
description  of  the  parts  of  a  bee  which  he  had  examined 
through  a  microscope.  Soon  after  the  iuvention  of  the 
microscope,  the  field  it  presented  to  observation  was 
cultivated  by  men  of  the  first  rank  in  science,  who  en¬ 
riched  almost  every  branch  of  natural  history  with  the 
discoveries  they  made  by  means  of  this  instrument. 

llieroscop  ic,  Microscop  ical,  </.  Relating  to 
a  microscope  :  made  by  means  of  a  microscope  ;  as.  mi¬ 
croscopical  observations. —  Resembling  a  microscope; 
partaking  of  the  characteristics  of  a  microscope;  capable 
of  seeing  small  or  minute  objects.  —  Minute;  so  small 
as  to  be  discernible  only  by  means  of  a  microscope. 

Mii*ro«*c*0|>  ic  Organisms.  ( Physiol .)  See  Supp’t. 

Microscopically,  adv.  By  the  microscope;  with 
minute  investigation. 

Microscop  ist,  n.  One  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  mi¬ 
croscope. 

M icrosVopy,  n.  Use  of  the  microscope;  minute  ob¬ 
servations  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope. 

Mi  crolome,  n.  [Gr.  mikms.  and  le.mvein ,  to  cut  ]  An 
instrument  for  dividing  into  minute  sections  lor  micro¬ 
scopical  investigation. 

Micturition,  (- rish'un ,)  n.  [From  Lat  micturire.  to 
seek  to  discharge  water.]  (Med.)  A  too  copious  dis¬ 
charge  of  urine,  arising  from  disease  of  the  kidneys  or 
bladder;  act  of  making  water  freely. 

Mill,  a.  [A.  8.  midd.  See  Middle.]  Middle;  at  equal 
distance  from  extremes;  intervening;  — frequently  used 
in  composition  as  a  compound  with  its  relative  noun  ; 
as,  mid-day,  mid-air,  mid-ocean,  mid-channel,  Ac. 

Mi 'da,  n.  [Gr.  midas  ]  A  kind  of  worm,  emitting  the 
chrysalis  of  the  bean-fly. 

Mi'ilas.  (JHyth.)  A  king  of  Phrygia.  Having  shown 
hospitality  to  Silenus,  the  preceptor  of  Bacchus,  he 
was  permitted  by  the  god  to  choose  whatever  recom¬ 
pense  he  pleased.  He  had  the  avarice  to  demand  that 
whatever  he  touched  might  be  turned  into  gold.  His 
prayer  was  granted;  but  when  the  very  meats  which 
he  attempted  to  eat  became  gold  in  his  mouth,  he 
begged  Bacchus  to  take  away  so  fatal  a  present.  He 
was  then  ordered  to  wash  himself  in  the  river  Pactolus, 
whose  sands  were  turned  into  gold  by  his  touch.  Midas 
subsequently  declared  that  Pan  was  superior  to  Apollo 
in  singing  and  playing  upon  the  flute;  for  which  opinion 
the  offended  god  changed  his  ears  into  those  of  an  ass, 
to  show  his  ignorance  and  stupidity. 

Mi'das,  n.  ( Zool .)  See  Jacciils.  and  Marmoset. 

M i'ila»*s-e«ir,  n.  [From  the  ass's-ears  of  Midas,  <J.v.] 
(Zobl.)  See  AuaicuLiD.f;. 

Miil  -air,  n.  Tho  middle  of  the  sky;  as,  floating  in 
mid-air. 

Mill  ion rse,  n.  Tho  middle  of  the  way;  a  medium 
course. 

MiiT-iluy,  n.  [A.  S  middiig. J  The  middle  of  the  day  ; 
noon. 

— a.  Having  reference  or  pertaining  to  noon ;  meridional ; 
as,  the  mid-day  sun,  mid-day  heats,  Ac. 

Mill  lie  n.  ( mid'dn .)  n.  [A.S.  mxdding  ]  A  manure-heap; 
a  dunghill ;  a  place  for  the  deposit  of  night-soil.  (Some¬ 
times  called  mxdding.) 

Mill  lien,  n.  An  English  provincialism  for  the  common 
crow. 

Miil'iling:,  n.  See  Midden. 

Miilille,  ( mrd'dl .)  a.  [A.S.  middel;  0.  Ger. mittil ;  Icel. 
medal.  See  Mean.]  Central;  situated  in  the  centre; 
equally  surrounded  on  all  sides;  equi-distant  from  the 
extremes;  medial;  mid:  mean. 

“  On  his  bold  visage  middle,  age 
Had  slightly  pressed  its  signet  sage.”  —  Scott. 

— Intermediate;  intervening;  coming  between. 

44  Will,  seeking  good,  finds  many  middle  ends."  —  Sir  J.  Davies. 

(Note.  Middle  is  employed  occasionally  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  compound  terms;  sis,  middle-aged,  middle-sized, 
middle-man,  Ac.) 

M.  deck.  (Naut.)  That  deck  of  a  three-decked  vessel 
situated  between  the  upper  and  lower  decks. 

M.  passage.  (Naut.)  In  the  parlance  of  slave-traders, 
a  term  denoting  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  lying 
between  Africa  and  the  W.  Indies  ;  as,  ‘*  the  horrors  of 
the  middle  passage.."  # 

M.  post.  (Arch.)  Same  as  Kino- post,  q.  v. 

M.  term.  (Logic.)  That  term  of  a  categorical  syllo- 
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gism  with  which  the  two  extremes  of  the  conclusion 
are  separately  compared.  —  Braude. 

M  rail.  (Arch.)  The  rail  of  a  door  which  is  upon 
a  level  with  the  hand  when  hanging  freely.  The  lock  of 
the  door  is  generally  fixed  in  this  rail. 

M.  tint.  (  Paint.)  A  mixed  tint  for  deadening  the  effect 
of  bright  colors. 

M.  mice.  (Gram.)  See  Voice. 

Miilille,  n.  The  centre  or  central  part;  the  pointer 
part  equally  distant  from  the  extremities,  limits,  or 
boundary;  the  time  that  passes,  or  events  that  happen 
between  the  midst ;  —  hence,  the  waist;  the  central 
region  of  the  body. 

44  lu  the  dead  vast  and  middle  of  the  night."  —  Shahs. 

Miilille,  in  New  Je.rsey,  a  township  of  Cape  May  co.; 
pop.  abt.  2,155. 

Miilille,  in  Indiana ,  a  township  of  Hendricks  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,175. 

Miilille-nKO,  a.  Having  reference  or  belonging  to  the 
Middle  Ages;  mediaeval.  —  The  middle  part  of  life. 

Miilille-ag-eil,  (- djd ,)  a.  Placed  about  t lie  medium 
period  ot  life;  being  about  the  middle  of  the  ordinary 
age  of  man,  or  from  40  to  50. 

"  I  found  you  a  very  young  man.  and  left  yon  a  middle-aged 
one ;  you  knew  me  a  middle-aged  man.  and  now  I  am  an  old  one." 

Swift. 

Miil'ille  Affos,  n.  pi.  (Hist.)  That  period  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Europe  which  begins  with  the  final  destruction 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  is  considered,  by  some,  to 
end  with  the  taking  of  Constantinople  ;  by  others,  with 
the  Reformation,  the  discovery  of  America,  or  the  in¬ 
vention  of  printing.  According  to  Ilallam,  who  has 
written  a  history  of  this  period,  it  extends  from  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  France  by  Clovis,  a.  n.  486,  to  that  of  Naples 
by  Charles  VIII  ,  1495,  In  any  case,  it  comprises  a  p«- 
riod  of  about  ten  centuries.  In  general,  it  was  that 
period  in  the  history  of  Europe  in  which  the  feudal  sys¬ 
tem  was  established  and  developed  down  to  the  most 
prominent  events  which  led  to  its  overthrow.  The  first 
centuries  of  this  period  are  often  called  the  Dark  Ages, 
a  name  not  inappropriate  when  we  consider  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  barbarous  tribes  by  whom  the  Roman  insti¬ 
tutions  were  overthrown.  The  acquisitions  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  were  ruthlessly  trampled  under  foot  by  barbarous 
warriors,  and  the  civil  development  of  society,  which 
had  been  the  work  of  ages,  received  a  severe  check.  It 
is  more  than  doubtful,  however,  whether  civilization  has 
in  the  long  run  been  a  loser  by  this  slate  of  things.  The 
civilization  of  Rome  was  degenerate  and  rotten  to  an 
enormous  extent,  while  those  rude  and  ruthless  barba¬ 
rians  afforded  materials  for  carrying  on  a  more  healthy 
and  permanent  state  of  advancement.  “The  first  moi¬ 
ety  of  these  ten  ages,”  says  Ilallam.  “is  almost  abso¬ 
lutely  barren,  and  presents  little  but  a  catalogue  of 
evils.  The  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire  and  devas¬ 
tation  of  its  provinces  by  barbarous  nations,  either  im¬ 
mediately  preceded,  or  were  coincident  with,  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  middle  period.  We  begin  in  darkness 
and  calamity  ;  and  though  the  shadows  grow  fainter  as 
we  advance,  yet  we  are  to  break  off  our  pursuit  as  the 
morning  breathes  upon  us  and  the  twilight  reddens 
into  the  lustre  of  day.  No  circumstance  is  so  promi¬ 
nent,  on  the  first  survey  of  society  during  the  earlier 
centuries  of  this  period,  as  the  depth  of  ignorance  in 
which  it  was  immersed;  and  from  this,  more  than  any 
single  cause,  the  moral  and  social  evils  which  those  ages 
experienced  appear  to  have  been  derived  and  perpetu¬ 
ated.”  When  Latin  ceased  to  be  a  living  language,  the 
whole  treasury  of  knowledge  was  locked  up  from  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  The  schools  were  confined  to  cathe¬ 
drals  and  monasteries,  and  exclusively  designed  for  the 
purposes  of  religion ;  so  that  for  centuries  it  was  rare 
for  a  layman,  of  whatever  rank,  to  know  how  to  sign 
his  name.  Even  the  clergy  were,  for  a  long  period,  not 
very  materially  superior  as  a  body  to  the  u ii instructed 
laity.  Whatever  of  learning  existed,  however,  was  to 
be  found  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  which,  indeed, 
was  pretty  extensive,  and  comprehended  many  who  did 
not  exercise  the  offices  of  religious  ministry,  in  the  6th 
century  the  best  writers  in  Latin  were  scarcely  read ; 
and  perhaps  from  the  middle  of  this  age  to  the  11th 
there  was.  in  a  general  view  of  literature,  little  differ¬ 
ence  to  he  discerned.  With  such  a  state  of  society,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  morality  was  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
The  seeds  of  social  virtues  must  have  existed  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  darkest  time  of  this  period;  but  history,  which 
reflects  only  the  more  prominent  features  of  society, 
affords  us  but  little  evidence  of  it.  These  remarks  ap¬ 
ply  more  particularly  to  the  dark  ages  of  the  period, 
which  may  be  considered  to  come  down  to  the  end  of 
the  11th  century.  In  the  course  of  the  12th  century  a 
considerable  change  took  place.  Polite  literature, as  well 
as  the  more  abstruse  science  of  antiquity,  became  the 
subject  of  cultivation;  and  several  writers  of  that  age, 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  are  distinguished,  more  or 
less,  for  elegance,  though  not  absolute  purity  of  Latin 
style,  and  for  their  acquaintance  with  those  ancients 
who  are  its  principal  models.  In  the  13th  century  there 
seems  to  have  been  some  decline  of  classical  literature, 
in  consequence,  probably,  of  the  scholastic  philosophy 
which  was  then  in  its  greatest  vigor:  at  least  we  do  not 
find  as  many  good  writers  as  in  the  preceding  age.  But 
about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  or  perhaps  a  little 
sooner,  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  restoration  of  ancient 
learning  began  to  manifest  itself.  The  copying  of  books 
rose  to  be  a  branch  of  trade,  and  their  price  was  conse¬ 
quently  reduced.  A  search  now  began  to  be  me  le  for 
ancient  manuscripts,  in  which  Petrarch  particularly 
distinguished  himself.  In  the  succeeding  century  the 
search  was  carried  on  with  unabated  vigor,  and  the  whole 
lives  of  Italian  scholars  were  devoted  to  the  recovery 
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of  manuscripts  and  the  revival  of  philology.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  an  unknown  manuscript,  says  Tiraboschi, 
was  regarded  almost  as  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom. 
During  the  14th  and  loth  centuries,  colleges  began  to  be 
established  in  Germany,  England,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe;  libraries  became  more  numerous,  and  books, 
after  the  happy  invention  of  paper,  though  still  very 
scarce,  might  be  copied  at  less  expense.  L;ist  of  all,  the 
invention  of  printing,  about  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century,  was  the  great  means  of  dispelling  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  daw’n  of  civilization  of  modern  times.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  latter  period,  the  moral  character  of  society  was 
much  improved,  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  chivalry;  commerce  and  the  manufactures 
made  great  progress;  the  use  of  the  popular  languages 
became  more  general,  and  greater  freedom  of  thought 
in  religious  matters  began  to  manifest  itself. 

IMid  (llelMirongh,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
and  township  of  Plymouth  co. ;  pop.  of  twp.  aht.  6,000. 

M i<l  dlehou rue,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Guernsey 
co.,  aht.  91  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus. 

Middlehoiirne,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-vill.,  cap.  of 
Tyler  co.,  abt.  4o  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Wheeling;  pop.  aht.  375. 

Middle  llraiieti.in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Chicago 
co.,  abt.  63  m.  N.  by  E.  of  St.  Paul. 

Mid  (llehrook.  in  Missouri,  a  post- village  of  Iron  co., 
abt.  4  m.  N.  of  Pilot  Knob. 

Middlehrook,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Augusta 
co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.W.  of  Staunton. 

JI  i«l  dleb n  r&*.  a  town  ol  Holland,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of 
Zealand,  in  the  island  of  Walcheren,4  ni.  N.E.  of  Flush¬ 
ing,  and  47  S.W.  of  Rotterdam.  It  is  circular  in  form, 
about  3  m.  in  circumference, and  surrounded  by  a  broad 
canal.  Though  4  m.  from  the  sea,  it  has  quays  of  cou- 


Fig.  1787.  — TOWN-HALL.  (MIDDLEUURG.) 


Bidorable  extent,  and  formerly  possessed  an  extensive 
trade,  especially  with  the  E.  and  W.  Indies.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  among  its  public  buildings  are  the  Town-hall  (  Fig. 
1787),  and  Oost-kerk,  or  East-church,  a  Gothic  structure 
Mann/.  Glass,  paper,  powder,  and  starch.  The  climate 
is  generally  unhealthy.  Fop.  16.151. 

MiG  dlebu  rjj,  in  Kentucky,  a  post- village  of  Casey  co., 
aht.  22  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Danville. 

— A  village  of  Lewis  co. 

Middlebn  rj£,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Carroll 
co.,  abt.  65  m.  N  W.  of  Annapolis. 

Middlebu  rg,  in  Michigan ,  a  village  of  Ottawa  co.,  abt. 
14  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

MiddlebiirG*  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Carroll  co. 

M  iddleburG,  in  New  York,  a  post  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Schoharie  co.,  abt.  35  m.  W.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  abt. 
5,500. 

MiddlebnrG'  in  Ohio ,  a  post-township  of  Cuyahoga 
co. :  pop.  abt.  4.000. —  A  village  of  Logan  co  ,  abt.  40  m. 
N.W.  of  Columbus.  —  A  village  of  Noble  co.,  abt.  20  in. 
N.  by  E.  of  Marietta. 

Middleburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Franklin 
co.,  abt  ait  63  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg.  —  A  post-village, 
cap.  of  Snyder  co.,  abt.  60  m.  N.  of  Harrisburg.  It  is 
also  called  Swinefordstown. —  A  village  of  Tioga  co. 

Middlebur;;',  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Hardeman 
co.,  abt.  180  m.  S.W.  of  Nashville. 

Middleburg.  in  l  ' irginia ,  a  post-borough  of  Loudoun 
co.,  abt.  143  in.  N.  of  Richmond. 

Mid  dhdmry,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-township  of  New 
Haven  co. ;  p>  p.  abt.  800. 

Middlebury.  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Clay  co.,  abt 
70  in.  S.W.  of  Indianapolis.  —  A  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Elkhart  co ,  abt.  14  ni.  E.N.E.  of  Elkhart;  pop. 
of  township,  abt.  2,500. 

Middlebury.  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Shiawassee 
co.  ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Middlebury .  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Mercer 
co..  abt.  45  m.  N.N.W.  of  Laclede. 

Middlebury,  in  Ne.io  York,  a  village  and  township 
of  Wyoming  co.,  43  ill.  E.  of  Buffalo;  pop.  of  township, 
abt.  3,000. 

Middlebury ,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Knox  co. :  pop. 
abt.  1/.00.  —  A  village  of  Logan  co  ,  abt.  45  in.  N.W.  of 
Columbus. —  A  post-village  anti  township  of  Summit 
co.,  abt.  2  m  E.  of  Akron  ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  1,000. 

Middlebury.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Tioga 
co.;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Middlebury,  in  Vermont, a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Addison  co..al>t  30  m.  S.S.E.  of  Burlington  ;  pop. 
of  towuship,  abt.  3,500. 


Mid'tflebusli,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  post-village  of  Somer¬ 
set  co.,  abt.  25  in.  N  N.E.  of  Trenton. 

Middle  Creek,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Miami  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  300. 

Middle  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  vill.  of  Washington  co. 

Middle  Creek,  in  N.  Carolina,  enters  the  Yadkin 
River  from  Davie  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Wake  co. 

Middle  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River  from  Union  co. 

— A  post-township  of  Snyder  co. ;  pop.  aht.  800.  —  A  post- 
township  of  Somerset  co. ;  pop.  abt.  775.  —  A  village  of 
Union  co. 

Mid  dlelield,  in  Iowa ,  a  twp.  of  Buchanan  co.:  pop.  515. 

Middlefield.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of 
Hampshire  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Middlefield.  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Otsego 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  5,000. 

Middlefield.  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Geauga  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1.100. 

Middlefield  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-village 
of  Otsego  co.,  abt.  6  m.  N  E.  of  Cooperstown. 

Mid  dleford,  in  Delaware, a  post-village  of  Sussex  co 

Mid 'die  Fork,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Vermilion 
co.  ;  pop.  aht.  2,000. 

Middle  Fork,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Ringgold  co. ; 
pop.  388. 

Middle  Gran'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Washington  co.,  abt.  65  m.  N.N.E.  of  Albany. 

Mid'dle  Grove,  in  Missouri,  a  post  village  of  Monroe 
co.,  abt.  17  m.  W.S.W.  of  Baris. 

Mid'dle  llnddain,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of 
Middlesex  co..  abt.  20  m.  E  S-E.  of  Hartford 

Mid'dle  Island,  i.>  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Suf¬ 
folk  CO. 

Mid'dle  Island  Creek,  in  IF.  Virginia,  rises  in  the 
N.  central  partof  the  State,  and  flowing  generally  N.W. . 
enters  the  Ohio  River  from  Pleasants  co. 

Middle  Park,  in  Colorado  Territory.  See  Three 
Parks. 

Mid 'file  Paxon,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of 
Dauphin  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,600. 

Mid'dleport,  ill  Illinois,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Iroquois 
co  .  abt.  150  ni.  E.N  E.  of  Springfield. 

Middleport,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Niagara 
co..  abt.  35  m.  N.E.  of  Buffalo;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Middleport,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Meigs  co.,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  abt.  2  m.  below  Pomeroy. 

Middleport,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-vill.  of  Schuyl¬ 
kill  co.,  aht.  8  ni.  N.E.  of  Pottsville. 

Mid  dle  Ki  ver,  in  Iowa ,  enters  the  Des  Moines  River 
in  Polk  co. 

Middle  Hi  ver.  in  Virginia,  rising  in  Augusta  co., 
and  flowing  E.  into  Rockingham  co.,  unites  with  the 
North  River  to  form  the  Shenandoah  River. 

Middle-Ground,  n.  (Painting.)  A  term  used,  not  to 
express  the  middle  of  a  picture,  but  generally  perspec¬ 
tive!}'  so;  — sometimes  it  is  the  highest  part  of  a  paint¬ 
ing,  and  sometimes  the  second  degree  of  shade.  Pic¬ 
tures  are  divided  into  three  parts :  fore-ground,  middle 
ground,  and  back-ground. 

Middle-mail.  n.;  pi.  Middlemen,  n.  An  agent  trans¬ 
acting  business  between  two  parties;  a  broker  ;  a  factor  ; 
specifically,  in  Ireland,  a  person  who  leases  land  in 
large  tracts  of  the  proprietors,  in  order  to  sub-let  it  in 
small  lots  or  patches  to  the  peasantry.  —  A  commoner  ; 
one  of  intermediate  rank;  a  person  belonging  to  the 
middle  classes  of  society. 

(Mil.)  The  central  soldier  in  a  file  of  infantry. 

Middlemost,  Midmost.  a.  Being  in  the  middle, 
or  nearest  the  centre  of  a  number  of  things  that  are 
near  the  middle. 

“  Ere  night's  midmost,  stillest  hour  was  past."  —  Byron. 

MiddlosboroiiGll*  ( mid'dds-bro ,)  a  town  of  Eng¬ 
land,  co.  of  York,  on  the  Tees,  16  m.  N.E.  of  Darlington, 
and  215  N.  of  London.  It  was  founded  in  1830,  for  the 
shipment  of  coal,  but  is  rapidly  becoming  a  centre  for  the 
iron  manufacture.  Manuf.  Rope  and  sail-cloth  ;  there 
are  also  chemical,  brass,  engine,  and  bottle  works.  Pop. 
39,563. 

Middlesex.  a  co.  of  England,  comprising  the  greater 
part  of  London. the  British  metropolis,  having  N.  theco.of 
Hertford,  E.  the  river  Lea  which  divides  it  from  Essex,  S. 
the  Thames  which  separates  it  from  Surrey  and  Kent, 
and  W.  But  kingham.  Area,  281  sq.  m.  The  surface  is 
various;  the  ground  rises  gradually  from  the  Thames 
towards  the  N.,  the  principal  eminences  being,  Hamp¬ 
stead,  Highgate,  and  M  us  well  Hills;  and  a  yet  higher  and 
more  extensive  ridge  runs  N.E.  in  Edgeware  and  Bar- 
net,  to  the  forest-9cenery  of  Enfield  Chase.  The  tracts 
along  the  Thames  comprise  rich,  fertile  soil,  but  the 
higher  grounds  are  mostly  gravelly  and  unfertile.  Rivers. 
The  Thann*8,  Lea,  Colne,  and  Brent.  It  is  also  inter¬ 
sected  by  the  Grand-Junction  Canal.  Prod.  Hay,  fruit, 
and  vegetabb-s  for  the  London  markets.  Oap.  Brentford, 
/^.(excluding  London)  2,206,485. 

Middlesex,  a  S.W.  co.  of  prov.  of  Ontario;  area,  abt. 
1,039  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Thames  and  Sydenham  rivers. 
Pop.  (1871)  82,595. 

Middlesex,  in  Connecticut,  a  S.  by  E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Long  Island  Sound;  area,  abt.  430  sq.  m.  Rivers  Con¬ 
necticut  and  llammonasset  rivers,  and  numerous  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  mostly  hilly;  soil,  generally  fertile. 
Caps.  Middletown  and  Haddam.  P>p.  aht  45.000. 

Mid'dlesex,  in  Massachusetts,  a  N.E.  central  co.,  ad¬ 
joining  New  Hampshire;  area,  abt.  830  sq.  in  Rivers. 
Charles,  Nashua,  Merrimac,  and  Concord  rivers,  besides 
many  less  important  streams,  and  several  small  lakes. 
Surface,  uneven,  but  nowhere  Rising  to  any  great  eleva¬ 
tion  ;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Capitals.  Concord  and 
Lowell.  Pop.  about  275,000. 
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M id'dlesex,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Oceana  co.,  abt. 
21  in.  N.  of  Clay  Bank. 

Mid'dlesex.  in  New  Jersey,  a  N.E.  central  co.,  border¬ 
ing  on  Raritan  Bay  and  Staten  Island  Sound  ;  area ,  abt. 
460  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Millstone.  Rahway,  Raritan,  and 
South  rivers.  Surface,  nearly  level;  sod,  generally  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  New  Brunswick.  Pop.  about  60,000. 

Middlesex,  in  N  w  York,  a  post-township  of  Yates 
co. ;  pop.  about  2,5u0. 

Mid'dlesex,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  and  township 
of  Butler  co.,  abt.  20  hi.  N.  of  Pittsburg;  pop  of  town¬ 
ship  about  1,400.  —  A  township  of  Cumberland  co.;  pop. 
abt.  2,000.  —  A  village  of  Mercer  co.,  about  12  in.  S.W.  of 
Mercer. 

Mid'dlesex,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co.;  pop.  about  l.<  00. 

Middle  *sex,  in  Virginia,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Chesapeake  Bay;  area,  abt.  150  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Rappa¬ 
hannock  and  Piankatauk  rivers.  Surface ,  level;  soil , 
in  some  places  fertile.  Cap.  Urbana.  pop.  abt.  5.000. 

Mid'dlesex  Village*  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
ot  Middlesex  co..  abt.  25  hi.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

M  id  d  le-sized.  a.  Being  of  medium  or  average  size; 
as.  a  middle-sized  individual. 

Mid'dle  Smitti'field,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township 

of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  about  1,900. 

Mid'dle  States.  See  Umtkd  States. 

Mad  <1  lot  on,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  5  m. 
N.E.  of  Manchester,  and  165  N.W.  of  Loudon.  Manuf. 
Cotton  and  silk  goods.  Pop.  10,500. 

Mid  dleton,  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork.  prov.  of 
Munster,  at  t lie  confluence  of  the  Carra  and  Middleton 
rivers,  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Cork  harbor,  14  m.  E. 
of  Cork.  Pop.  3,378. 

Mid  dleton,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  about  7  in. 
S.W.  of  Armagh  ;  pop.  700. 

M  id  dleton.  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Marion  co.,  abt.  9 
m.  E  of  Salem. —  A  village  of  Wayne  co.,  abt.  35  m. 
E.8.E.  of  Centralia. 

Mid'dleton,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Des  Moines  co.,  abt. 
8  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Burlington. 

M  Di  d  lot  on,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post- township  of  Essex 
co. ;  pop.  about  1,300. 

— A  vill.  of  Duke’s  co..  on  the  island  of  Martha’s  Vineyard. 

Mid  dleton,  in  Michigan ,  a  village  of  Van  Bureu  co., 
abl.  16  m.  W.  of  Paw  Paw. 

Mid'dleton,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Carroll  co., 
abt.  95  m.  N.  of  Jackson. 

Mid'dleton,  in  New  ITampshire,  a  post-township  of 
Strafford  co. ;  about  70J. 

Mid  dleton,  or  Middletown,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of 
Champaign  co.,  abt.  12  m.  N.E.  of  Urbana.  —  A  village 
of  Jackson  co.,  abt.  84  m.  S.S.E.  of  Columbus.— A  village 
of  Perry  co.,  abt.  45  m.  E.S.E.  of  Columbus.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Wood  co. ;  pop.  about  1,000. 

Mad  dleton,  in  Oregon,  a  village  of  Douglas  co.,  on  the 
Umpqua  River,  about  10  in.  above  its  mouth. 

Mid'dleton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Alleghany 
co..  on  the  Ohio  River,  abt.  12  m.  below  Pittsburgh. 

Mid'dleton,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Rutherford  co., 
abt.  40  m.  S.E.  of  Nashville. 

Mid'dleton,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Dane 
co. ;  pop.  about  1,315. 

Mid  dletown,  in  California,  a  village  of  Shasta  co., 
abt.  3  m.  S.  of  Shasta. 

Mid'dletowil,  in  Connecticut,  a  city,  port  of  entry, 
and  semi-cap.  of  Middlesex  co.,on  the  Connecticut  River, 
abt.  24  m.  N.E.  of  New  Haven ;  Lat.  41°  33'  S"  N.,  Lou. 
72°  39'  W.  The  city  is  finely  located,  generally  well 
built,  and  contains  some  fine  public  and  private  edifices. 
The  inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  ship-build¬ 
ing  and  tlie  manufacture  of  castings,  guns,  screws, 
leather,  Britannia  ware,  kc.  Pop.  about  7.000. 

Mid  dletow  n,  in  Delaware,  a  post-village  of  New 
Castle  co.,  abt.  25  in.  S.S.W.  of  Wilmington. 

Mid  dlelown,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Logan  co.,  abt.  22  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Springfield  ;  pop.  of 
township  about  2.500. 

— A  village  of  McDonough  co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.S.W.  of  Macomb. 

Mid'dletowil,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Allen  co.,  abt. 
11  m  S.  by  E  of  Fort  Wayne. 

— A  post-village  of  Henry  co.,  abt.  20  m.  N.E.  of  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

— A  village  of  Montgomery  co.,  abt.  55  m.  W.N.W.  of  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

— A  village  of  Owen  co.,  abt.  33  m.  E.S.E.  of  Terre  Haute. 

— A  village  of  Shelby  co.,  abt.  7  m.  S.E.  of  Shelby ville. 

— A  village  of  Vigo  co.,  abt.  14  m.  S.S.W.  of  Terre  Haute. 

Mid'dletowil.  in  bnva,  a  post-village  of  Des  Muiues 
co..  about  9  in.  W.  of  Burlington. 

Mid'dletowil.  in  Kansas,  a  village  of  Franklin  co., 
about  38  m.  S.  by  W.  Lawrence. 

Mid'dletow  n,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson 
co.,  about  14  m  E.  of  liOuisville. 

Middletown,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Fred¬ 
erick  co..  abt.  9  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Frederick  City. 

Mill  ’dlelown,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  abt.  65  in.  N  R.  of  Jefferson  co. 

Mid'dletowil,  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  post-village  of  Hyde 
co.,  on  Middle  Creek,  abt.  1  m.  above  Pamlico  Sound. 

Mid  diet  own,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Monmouth  co.,  abt.  17  m.  N.E.  of  Freehold ;  pop. 
of  township  about  6.000. 

Mid 'die  tow’ll,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Delaware 
co. ;  pop.  about  5,500. 

— A  post-village  of  Orange  co.,  abt.  7  in.  N.W.  of  Goshen. 

— A  township  of  Richmond  co. ;  pop.  about  9.500. 

Mid'tlletown,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Butler  co., 
abt.  13  m.  N  E.  of  Hamilton  ;  pop.  abt.  2.600  (in  1860). — 
A  village  of  Champaign  co.  See  Middleton. — A  village 
and  towuship  of  Columbiana  co.,  abt.  7  ni.  N.E.  of  New 
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Lisbon;  pnp.  of  township  about  2,000  — A  village  of 
Holmes  co.,  about  9S  m.  N.B.  of  Columbus. 

Hiirdletown,  in  Venn  ylvania.  a  village  of  Adams 
co.,  abt.  ini.  N  of  Gettysburg.— A  village  of  Armstrong 
co„  abt.  4o  ni.  N  E  of  Pittsburg.— A  township  of  Bucks 
co.:  pop.  abt.  3,000.— A  post-borough  of  Dauphin  co., 
abt.  0  in.  N.E  ol  Harrisburg ;  pnp.  abt.  3,200.  —A  town¬ 
ship  of  Delaware  co. ;  pop.  about  3,000. —  A  village  of 
Mercer  co.,  abt.  16  m.  N  by  E.  of  Mercer.— A  township 
ot  Susquehanna  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.200.— A  village  of  West- 
moreland  co  ,  about  174  in.  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Mill'll  lei  own,  in  / Hmde  Island ,  a  township  of  New¬ 
port  co  ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Mid'dletown,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Sullivan  co. 

— A  village  of  Warren  co. 

Mid  dleton  n,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Rutland  co.,  abt.  65  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Montpelier- 
pnp.  of  township  abt.  1,000. 

Mitl'tl  lei  own.  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Frederick 
co.,  abt.  13  ni.  S  SAN  .  of  Winchester. 

Mi<l  <ll<*t<Mvu,  in  Wis..  a  township  of  Marquette  co. 

Mi<l  dletown  Point,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of 
Monmouth  co..  abt.  36  ni.  E.N.E  of  Trenton. 

>Ii<3  (lie  Village,  in  New  York,  a  vill.  of  Queen's  co. 

Ml<l  dlevi  1 le,  in  Michigan,  a  post  village  of  Rarrv  co. 
abt.  54  in.  \V.  of  Lansing. 

Mid  dlcville.  in  Minnesota,  a  village  and  township  of 
"  r*Sht  co  ,  abt.  42  in.  W.  by  N.  of  St.  Anthony  ;  pop.  of* 
township  abt.  200.  ^ 

Mid'dlev ille,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Herkimer 
co.,  abt.  14  in.  E.N.E  of  Utica. 

Mid'dleway,  in  YV  Virginia ,  a  post  village  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  co.,  abt.  7  m.  S.W.  of  Charleston. 

Mi«l  dlewieli,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Chester,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Dane  and  Croke,  IS  miles  E  of 
Chester,  and  151  in.  N.W.  of  London.  Manuf.  Silk  and 
cotton  goods,  and  salt.  Pop.  4,500. 

Mid  die  Wood'berry,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township 
of  Hedlord  co. ;  pop  abt  2,600. 

Mid  dle  Yu  ha  Itiv'er,  in  California,  rises  on  the 
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VV .  slope  ol  the  Sierni  Nevada,  and  flowing  a  general 
S.W.  course,  enters  the  Yuba  River  in  Yulia  co. 
Mid'ttlin--,  a.  [A.  S.  midlene.]  Of  middle  rank,  state, 
size,  quantity,  or  quality;  about  equi-distant  from  the 
extremes:  medium;  moderate;  mediocre;  average. 
Mid'dlittS'ly,  ride.  Lukewarmly;  indifferently";  pas¬ 
sively:  ordinarily. 

M i<t  <1  I  i  ngs,  n.  pi.  The  coarser  parts  of  flour ;  — also, 
the  medium  kinds  of  cotton. 

Mid'featlier,  (-feth'r,)  n.  (Much.)  A  vertical  water- 
vacuum  in  tlie  firehox  of  a  steam-engine. 

'Iblge,  (naj.)  n.  [A.  8.  miege.  mycg ;  D.  mug;  Ger. 
vi  uckc ;  bat  musca  ;  Or.  mu/a.J  (Xoiil.)  The  common 
name  of  many  insects  belonging  to  the  Tipularia,  or 
Crane-fly  family.  They  frequent  marshy  situations,  and 
have  a  good  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  gnat. 
Tlie  proboscis  is  short  and  thick,  and  ends  in  two  large 
fleshy  lips;  tlie  antennas  are  longer  than  tlie  head,  and 
are  simple,  being  rarely  pectinate;  tlie  palpi  are  longer 
than  tlie  proboscis,  tlie  eyes  acute,  and  tlie  ocelli  want¬ 
ing.  Tlie  body  and  legs  are  long  and  slender,  the  wings 
narrow  and  elongated,  and  the  halteres,  or  balancers, 
are  naked,  and  proportionally  longer  than  those  of  tlie 
diptera.  In  their  flight,  midges  can  he  seen  continually 
moving  about  in  tint  air  during  the  autumn  ;  and  they 
ascend  and  descend  in  a  vertical  line,  with  a  humming, 
buzzing  noise. 

—  A  very  diminutive  person. 

Mid'-lieaveu.  n.  The  middle  of  the  sky  or  heaven. 
(Astnm.)  Tlie  point  of  the  ecliptic  wiiich  is  at  the 
meridian  at  any  time. 

Mid  iauiles,  n.  pi.  (Script.)  A  nomadic  race  in 
Arabia,  which  descended  from  Midiuu,  tlie  fourth  son  of 
Abraham  and  Keturah.  (Ocn.  xxv.  2  )  They  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  between  the  N.  side  of 
tlie  Arabian  Gulf  and  Arabia  Felix  as  far  as  the  plains 
of  Moab.  Olliers,  more  civilized  (if  not,  indeed,  of  Cush¬ 
ite  origin),  dwelt  in  tlie  vicinity  of  tlie  Sinai  tic  peninsula, 
and  carried  on  a  trade,  particularly  with  Egypt.  To 
tlie  latter,  we  may  presume,  belonged  Jethro,  priest  or 
“ sheik  ”  of  Midian,  tlie  father-in-law  of  Moses.  Tlie  .V. 
were  very  troublesome  neighbors  to  the  Israelites,  till 
Gideon’s  victory  over  them.  Their  national  god  was 
Baal-Peor. 

Mid  land,  a.  Being  in  the  inner  or  interior  country ; 
inland;  distant  from  the  coast  or  seaboard;  as.  a  miii- 
land  county.  — Encircled  by  the  land;  mediterranean; 
as.  a  midland  sea. 

Mid  land,  in  Virginia ,  a  village  of  Charlotte  co.,  abt. 
48  in.  N.K.  of  Danville. 

Mid'land.  in  Michigan ,  a  central  co.  of  the  lower  pen¬ 
insula  ;  area,  about  500  sq.  in.  Hirers.  Tittihawassee, 
Salt.  Chippewa,  and  Pine  rivers  Surface,  nparly  level; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Midland.  Pop.  abt.  4,500. 

— A  post-village  and  townsliip,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  abt. 

25  m.  N.W.  of  Saginaw  City :  pop.  of  township  abt.  1,100. 
Mid  -lent,  n.  The  middle  part  of  Lent. 

Mitl'-life,  n.  The  middle  period  of  tlie  ordinary  age 
of  man. 

M>d-l>w  tliiiin.  See  Edinburgh. 

Mid  night,  (-nil-,)  n.  The  middle  hour  of  the  night; 

twelve  o'clock  at  night.  ° 

—  a.  Being  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

41  Hath  thy  toil 

O’er  books  consumed  the  midnight  oil  ?  " — Gray. 

— Dnrk  ns  midnight;  very  dark. 

M idnnpnro.  f mid-na-por'.)  a  dist.  of  flindostan,  pres¬ 
idency  of  Bengal,  between  Lat.  21°  40'  and  23°  N  ,  Lon. 
86°  and  88°  E.  Area,  4.015  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  hilly 
in  the  W.,  ami  in  other  parts  level.  A  considerable 
portion  consists  of  jungle.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile. 


The  principal  river  is  the  Hooghly.  Prod.  Rice,  indigo, 
sugar,  lac,  Ac.  Manuf.  Cotton  cloth,  gauzes,  metal  and 
shell  ornaments.  The  chief  towns  are  Midnapore,  the 
capital  (pop.  unknown),  Jellasore,  aud  Pipley.  Pop. 
535,000. 

n’  ( Hot.)  The  middle  or  main  rih  of  a  leaf. 
MhI  rill,  n.  [A.  S.  midrif. \  midhrife. —  midd ,  mid,  and 
hnfe,  the  bowels,  the  belly.]  ( Anat .)  The  mid-belly, 
or  diaphragm.  —  8ee  Diabhragm. 

Midship,  a.  (Nuut.)  Being  in,  or  having  reference 
to,  the  middle  ol  a  ship;  as,  tlie  midship  frame. 

Midship-beam.  (Nuut.)  The  beam  holding  together 
the  central  timbers  of  a  vessel.  —  Midship  -  bend.  The 
broadest  frame  in  a  ship;  —  sometimes  called  the  dead- 
fat. 

Mid  shipman,  n.;  pi.  Midshipmen.  (Nav.)  A  kind  of 
naval  cadet  on  board  a  vessel  of  war,  appointed  as  a  ju¬ 
nior  officer  from  the  first  class  of  volunteers. — Mar.  Diet. 

Passed  midshipman.  One  who,  having  passed  his 
examination,  is  a  candidate  for  promotion  to  a  lieu¬ 
tenancy. 

M ill  sits ps,  adv.  (Naut.)  Same  as  Amidships,  q.  v. 

71  •  Pi •  (Naut.)  The  timbers  at  the  broadest  part  of  a 
ship. 

Midst,  v.  [Contracted  from  middest,  the  superlative 
ot  »«>/.]  The  very  middle;  the  centrul  part. 

“  You  that  can  read  it  in  the  midst  of  doubt, 

Aud  in  the  midat  of  frowns  cau  hud  it  out." — Dryden. 

— adv.  In  the  middle. 

Him  first,  Him  last.  Him  midst,  and  without  end."— Milton. 
Mid  stream,  n.  The  middle  of  a  river  or  channel. 
Mid  summer,??.  The  middle  of  the  summer  season' 
the  summer  solstice,  about  the  21st  of  June. 

Midsummer-day.  The  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
held  on  the  24th  of  June. 

Mid'ville,  iu  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Burke  co.,  abt 
95  m. N  \V.  of  Savannah. 

Mid  wnld,  n.  A  species  of  bee-eating  bird. 
Midway,  n.  The  middle  of  the  way  or  distance;  equi- 
distiint  from  two  extremes. 
a.  Being  in  tlie  middle  of  the  way  or  distance. 

“ The  chough,  and  crows  that  wiug  the  midway  air."—  Shahs. 

— ad  a.  In  the  middle  of  the  way  or  distance  ;  half-way. 
Mill  n  ay,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Baldwin  co.,  abt.  i  in. 
S.  of  Miiledgeville. 

Midway,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Spencer  co.  abt. 

27  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Evansville. 

Midway,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Woodford  co. 

aid.  14  in.  E.  by  S.  of  Frankfort. 

Midway,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Madison  co. 
Midway,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Cooper  co.,  abt.  30  m. 
N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Midway,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Clark  co.,  abt.  50  m.  W. 

of  Columbus. 

— A  village  of  Madison  co. 

Midway,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Chester  co..  abt. 

40  m.  W.  of  Philadelphia. 

—  A  post-office  of  Washington  co. 

Midway,  in  S  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Barnwell  dist.. 

abt.  72  in.  \\  .S.W.  of  Charleston. 

Midway,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Monroe  co.,  abt.  165 
m.  ES. IS.  of  Nashville. 

Midway,  a  rocky  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about 
equally  distant  from  the  coasts  of  California  and  Japan, 
being  2.801)  ill  w.  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  only  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  but 
lias  a  natural  harbor  defended  by  a  coral  reef  20  feet 
wide,  inside  of  which  tlie  water  is  as  calm  as  that  of  a 
lake,  while  outside  the  sea  often  rages  furiously.  In  1869 
an  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  contained  iu  the  regular 
naval  appropriation  bill  of  Congress  for  deepening  the 
entrance  to  tlie  harbor  of  that  island,  so  as  to  afford  a 
safe  road  way  and  port  of  refuge  and  resort  fur  the 
naval  and  merchant-vessels  of  tlie  U  States. 

Mid'wife.  ;  pi.  Midwives.  [A.  S.  midd  =  Ger.  mil, 
Goth,  mi th,  from  Sansk.  meth.  to  lie  joined  with,  and 
wife.  See  Wipe.]  A  woman  who  is  present  with,  or  at¬ 
tends  and  assists  other  women  in,  childbirth  ;  a  female 
obstetrician:  an  accoucheuse. 

— v.  n.  To  act  as  an  accoucheuse. 

— 1\  a.  To  aid  in  women’s  labor  or  parturition. 

Mitl  wifery.  n.  Tlie  art,  act,  or  operation  of  assisting 
women  in  labor:  obstetrics.— Aid  rendered  at  cliild- 
birth;  lienee,  help  to,  or  cooperation  in,  production. 
Mien,  (men,)  n.  [Fr.  mine;  Icel .mynd,  effigy,  image: 
Armor,  mdn.  min,  mien;  akin  to  Heb-  temuna ,  appear¬ 
ance,  form,  shape,  from  obs.  min.  to  wear  an  appear¬ 
ance.]  Form  of  the  countenance;  look;  aspect;  air; 
bearing;  demeanor:  deportment;  manner;  the  whole  ex¬ 
ternal  appearance,  with  corresponding  carriage  of  body. 

“  In  her  is  seen  Clorinda  s  spirit,  and  her  lofty  mien."— Waller. 

Mie»\  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Grant  co.,  abt.  20  in. 
S.E.  of  Peru. 

Mieroslows'ki,  Louis,  a  celebrated  Polish  general 
and  author,  n.  at  Nemours,  Fi  ance,  his  mother  being 
French,  in  1814.  His  father,  who  liad  served  under 
Marshal  Davoust.  returned  to  Poland  after  tlie  treaty 
of  1815,  taking  with  him  liis  son,  who  was  educated  at 
tlie  military  school  of  Kalitz.  and  received  in  1830  a 
commission  ns  ensign  of  foot-chasseurs.  He  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  revolution  id'  that  year,  fighting  in  all 
tlie  principal  engagements,  till  the  defeat  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  compelled  him  to  seek  an  nsvlnm  in  France.  In 
1844  he  joined  the  Secret  Democratic  Society  of  Poland, 
engaged  in  organizing  an  insurrection,  and  haring  be¬ 
taken  himself  to  the  post  indicated  hv  it  in  1.846,  was 
arrested  at  Posen,  and  after  a  dignified  and  vigorous  de¬ 
fence.  was  condemned  to  deatli  at  Berlin  A  rising  hav¬ 
ing  taken  place  at  Berlin  during  tlie  revolution  of  1848, 
he  was,  with  his  companions,  liberated ;  whereupon  he 
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placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  peasants  of  Posen,  the 
whole  of  which  duchy  was  in  arms;  hut  this  revolt  was 
suppressed,  and  he  was  again  thrown  into  prison.  On 
being  released,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Sicil¬ 
ian  revolution ;  and  having  been  severely  wounded  in 
the  defence  ot  Catania,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
island.  Invited  by  the  provisional  government  of  the 
grand-duchy  of  Baden  to  take  the  command  of  their 
army  against  the  Prussians,  heobeyed  the  call,  and  with 
a  very  inferior  force  for  some  time  held  the  troops  of 
Gens.  Peucker  and  Hfrschfeld  in  check.  Having  been 
deserted  by  his  cavalry,  he  fell  hack  on  Rastadt,  and 
after  a  few  reverses,  laid  down  his  arms.  From  that 
period  till  the  outbreak  in  Poland  in  1863,  he  lived  in 
retirement  in  Paris,  occupying  himself  with  the  study 
of  history,  politics,  and  the  art  of  war.  At  an  early 
stage  of  the  insurrection  he  was  offered  the  dictatorship, 
with  the  personal  command  of  a  portion  of  the  Polish 
army.  But  the  appointment  was  not  approved  by  the 
nobility,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  his  strong  demo¬ 
cratic  bias,  anil  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  give  way  to 
Laiigievvicz.  D.  1870.  He  lias  written,  Histmre.  de  la 
Devolution  de,  Pologne  ( 1835):  Histoire  de  la  Devolution 
de  1830-31  (1842);  Analyse  Critique  de  la  Campagne  de 
1831  (1845);  and  a  pamphlet,  Debut  entre  la  Devolution 
fit  la  Cont re- Devolution  (1847). 

Mill’,  n.  [Prov.  Ger.  muff,  sulkiness.]  A  fit  of  the  sulks; 
a  moderate  show  of  resentment  expressed  by  the  de¬ 
meanor.  (Used  colloquially.) 

“  Mrs.  Codlius  left  her  husband’s  presence  in  a  miff."— Planch e. 
Miffed,  (m\ft,)a.  Sulky;  testifying  a  slight  degree  of 
resentment  or  spleen. 

Mil  flin,  Thomas,  an  American  major-general  and 
statesman,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  1744.  In  1772  he  entered 
public  life  as  a  representative  from  Philadelphia  in  the 
colonial  assembly,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  con¬ 
tinental  Congress,  1774.  At  the  first  outbreak  of  hos¬ 
tilities  in  Massachusetts,  he  enrolled  himself  in  the 
military  service:  was  made  colonel  ami  first  aide-de- 
camp  of  Washington  in  1775;  adjutant-general  rn  1776  ; 
and  major-general  in  1777.  On  the  failure  of  the  “Con¬ 
way  cabal,”  of  which  he  was  an  active  member,  he  re¬ 
signed  his  commission, and,  in  1783,  wq»  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress.  of  which  body  he  became  president  the  same  year. 
In  1785,  lie  became  speaker  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  legisla¬ 
ture;  and  in  1787  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  1788  he  succeeded 
Franklin  as  president  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Pennsylvania;  and  in  1790  was  chosen  governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  office  he  held  for  nine  rears. 
D.  1800. 

Mifflin,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  abt. 
45  m.  W.  of  New  Albany. 

Mifflin,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Ashland  co. :  non 
abt.  1,200.  1  y 

—A  township  of  Franklin  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,900. 

“  Pike  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Richland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

“  Wyandot  co  ;  pop.  abt.  1.300. 

Mifllin,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  abt. 
370  sq.m.  Divers.  Juniata  River,  and  Kishicoqnillas, 
Jack’s,  and  Licking  creeks.  Surface,  mountainous; 
soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Min.  Iron  in  abundauce. 
Cap.  Lewistown.  Pop.  abt.  27,000. 

— A  township  of  Alleghany  co. ;  pop.  abt.  6,000.  's 
“  Columbia  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

“  Cumberland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

— i  “  Dauphin  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,900. 

—  “  Lycoming  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Mifflin,  in  Tennessee,  a  post- village  of  Henderson  co., 
abt.  137  m.  S.W.  of  Nashville. 

Mifflin,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Iowa  co.,  abt.  11  m.  \\ .  ot  Mineral  Point;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  1,800. 

MiCfliiiburg,  or  Youngmanstown,  in  Pennsylvania , 
a  post-borough  of  Uniou  co.,  abt.  68  m.  N.N.W.  of  Har¬ 
risburg. 

Mi f'flin  Cross  Roails,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of 
Cumberland  co. 

Mi f  flin  low n,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough,  cap. 
ot  Juniata  co.,  abt.  50  ni.  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg; ;  poj? 
abt.  1,000. 

M«f  flin ville,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  co.,  abt.  88  m.  N.N.IO.  of  Harrisburg. 

Might,  (mit,)  imp.  of  May,  7.  v. 

Might,  n.  [  A.  S.  mih t»  me.ht ;  Ger.  macht ;  0.  Ger.  maht. 
See  May  ]  Ability;  strength:  force;  power;  primarily 
and  chiefly,  bodily  strength  or  physical  power;  military 
force;  valor,  with  bodily  strength ;  martial  prowess; 
strength  or  application  of  means,  or  resources;  power 
of  affection;  mental  capacity;  strength  oflight ;  splen¬ 
dor;  effulgence. 

“  Old  Tubal  Cain  was  a  man  of  might.”  —  ilackay. 

With  might  and  main ,  with  all  available  strength ;  with 
tlie  utmost  bodily  exertion. 

“  With  might  and  main  they  chas’d  the  murd'rous  fox." — Dryden. 
Mightily,  ( mit'i-ly ,)  adv.  With  great  power,  force,  or 
strength;  vigorously:  vehemently:  with  great  earnest¬ 
ness  or  energy;  with  great  strength  of  argument; 
powerfully;  with  great  or  irresistible  force;  with  strong 
resources  or  means  of  defence;  efficaciously. —  In  a  great 
decree ;  very  much  ;  greatly.  (Used  as  a  colloquialism  ) 

44 1  was  mightily  pleased  with  a  story  applicable  to  this  piece  of 
philosophy." — Spectator. 

Mightiness,  n.  Quality  of  being  mighty;  power* 
greatness;  height  of  dignity  or  majestic  strength. 

44  See  how  soon  this  mightiness  meets  misery." _ Shake. 

—Highness;  excellency used  generally  with  a  personal 
pronoun,  as  a  competition  of  dignity. 

44  Will  it  please  your  mightiness  to  wash  your  hands?  Shak* 
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Mifftlty,  (mFfe,)  a.  [A.  S.  mihtig ;  0.  Ger. 


potent;  forcible;  efficacious. 


“  Tbe  pen  is  mightier  than  Ihe  sword.”  —  Buluer-  Lytton. 

'—Very  great  or  strong  in  numbers;  important;  momen¬ 
tous:  of  notable  size,  strength,  or  quality;  great  in 
power,  bulk,  or  extent;  eminent  in  intellect  or  acquire¬ 
ments. —  Wonderful;  performed  with  great  might  or 
power:  expressing,  exhibiting,  or  implying  great  force 
aud  efficacy. 

“  Hear  re  not  the  hum  of  mighty  workings?” — Keats. 

— Great ;  grand;  fine;  very  estimable  or  excellent ;  (collo¬ 
quial  and  vulgar;)  as,  he  makes  a  mighty  fuss  about  it. 

— adr.  In  a  great  degree:  exceedingly:  very: —  used 
colloquially;)  as,  she  considers  herself  mighty  pretty. 

Mig:n;ird.  Pierre,  surnamed  the.  Roman,  a  French 
historical  and  portrait  painter,  b.  at  Troyes,  in  Cham¬ 
pagne,  1610.  He  studied  at  Rome,  and,  during  his  resi¬ 
dence  there  of  22  years,  enjoyed  great  favor  from  the 
popes.  At  length  Louis  XIV.  sent  for  him  to  Paris,  ap¬ 
pointed  him  his  principal  painter,  and  director  of  the 
pore-lain  and  tapestry  manufactories  of  Sevres  and  the 
Gobelius.  and  ennobled  him.  M.  was  on  terms  of  in¬ 
timacy  with  the  principal  French  wits,  and  was  beloved 
by  them  for  his  social  disposition.  D.  1695. 

Mignet.  Fr\.\'£ois  Auguste  Alexis,  (mcen'yai,)  a  French 
historian,  b.  at  Aix  (Provence).  1796,  was  educated  for 
the  legal  profession  at  Aix,  but  removed  to  Paris,  where 
he  lodged  with  M.  Thiers,  and  in  1824  produced,  when 
only  28  years  of  age.  his  History  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  from  1739  to  IS  14.  lie  was  afterwards  extensively 
employed  a*  a  journalist,  and  was  associated  with 
Anuand  Carrel  and  Thiers  iu  conducting  the  *4  National.” 
After  the  revolution  of  1S30,  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  archives  in  the  foreign  ministerial  department, 
which  office  he  vacated  in  1348.  His  principal  works 
are.  History  of  Mary  Stuart;  Charles  F;  Xegotiations 
relative  to  the  Spanish  Succession  under  Louis  A’ IV. ;  and 
several  treatises  on  Moral  and  Political  Science. 

Million  nette.  (min'yoi-t.)  n.  [Fr.,  front  mignm. 
ntiy amine,  a  darling,  a  minion,  a  favorite,  from  Lat. 
minor ,  less.)  {Rot.)  See  Reseda. 

Migrant,  a.  Migratory;  passing  from  one  place  to 
auother. 

— n.  A  bird  or  any  other  animal  of  migratory  habits. 

Mi'£f**rtte,  v.  n.  [Lat.  migro .  migratus ;  Heb.  mogur , 
pi.  meguriin,  journeying*.  wanderings,  from  yur,  to  so- 
journ,  to  live  as  uot  at  home.]  To  pass  or  remove  from 
one  country  or  from  one  State  to  auother,  with  a  view 
to  a  residence;  to  pass  or  remove  from  one  region  or  dis¬ 
trict  to  another,  for  a  temporary  abode:  to  change  one's 
home  or  place  of  residence.  —  To  pass  from  a  colder  to  a 
.varmer  climate  to  hibernate,  —  said  of  birds. 

M igrat i on.  (-gra'shun^)  n.  [Fr. :  Lat.  wi^rafio.]  Act 
of  migrating  or  removing  from  one  country,  region,  or 
state  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  resilience.  —  Change 
of  place  or  habitation;  removal;  as,  the  annual  migra¬ 
tion  of  birds. 

Mi'gratory,  a.  [Fr.  migratoire.]  Removing  or  accus¬ 
tomed  to  change  one's  habitation  front  one  country  or 
state  to  another,  for  permanent  residence.  —  Roving; 
wandering:  rambling:  occasionally  making  change  of 
pasturage:  as.  migratory  hordes  of  Mongols.  —  Passing 
fr»»m  one  climate  to  another  to  hibernate,  as  birds. 

Miguel.  Maria  Eviristo,  Dom,  Duke  of  Braganza.  and 
so-called  king  of  Portugal,  B.  1802,  was  sou  of  John  VI. 
At  6  years  of  age  he  emigrated  with  the  royal  family  to 
Brazil,  and  when  his  father  succeeded  to  tbe  throne  in 
1821.  M.  rebelled  three  times  against  him.  and  was  ban¬ 
ished.  On  the  death  of  John,  in  1826,  M.  was  made  re¬ 
gent.  an  l  offered  the  hand  <d  Maria  da  Gloria,  the  legit¬ 
imate  heir  to  the  throne,  then  on  her  way  to  Portugal. 
Notwithstanding  his  oath  to  the  constitution,  he  caused 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  king,  and  forbade  the  entrance 
of  Maria  into  the  country.  After  holdiug  the  throne 
for  some  time,  and  plunging  the  country  into  confurion 
and  misery,  a  revolution  ensued,  and  Dom  Pedro  came 
from  Brazil  to  support  the  claims  of  his  daughter  Maria, 
in  which  he  was  aided  by  France.  Dora  M.  was,  after 
several  defeats,  compelled  to  sign,  in  1864.  a  capitulation 
at  Evora,  and  to  depart  from  Portugal.  D.  1*66. 

Mij  iritch.  or  Miz  hiritch,  a  town  of  Ru>sia,  govt, 
of  Kharkov,  19  m.  N.W.  of  Kharkov;  p^>p.  7,000. 

Mika  do.  See  J  \pax. 

Mika  nia.  n.  In  honor  of  Professor  Mikan  of  Prague.] 
(Rot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Asteracese.  They  are 
mostly  climbing  herbs,  with  opposite  leaves.  M.  scan- 
dens ,  the  Climbing  Boneset,  is  found  in  wet  thickets  from 
Massachusetts  to  Georgia,  and  is  distinguished  by  its 
short,  nearly  naked  branches,  each  bearing  a  small 
corymb  of  whitish  or  pink-colored  flowers. 

Mikliailovka.  mik-hailov'ka ,  a  town  of  Russia, 
govt,  of  Koorsk,  on  the  Khorak,  10  m.  W.  of  Novoi- 
Oskol.  Manuf.  Linen,  wax,  and  leather.  Rip.  6.000. 

Mi  lam.  in  Texas,  an  E  central  co  ;  a rea.  abt.  600  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Braz«»s  and  Little  rivers,  and  Bushy  Creek. 
Surface ,  mostly  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Clip.  Cameron.  Pop. 
abt.*  6,000. 

— A  post-vill  ,cap.,of  Sabine  co., abt.  330  m.  E.N.E.of  Austin. 

Milan,  a  city  of  N.  Italy,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of 

Milan,  and  the  former  cap.  of  Lombardy.  150  m.  W.  of 
Venice,  and  79  m.  K.N.K.  of  Turin;  Lat  45°28/l"N.,  L>n. 
9°  II'  20"  E.  M.,  one  of  the  finest  and  the  most  pleasing 
cities  of  Europe,  is  circular  in  form,  and  surrounded  by 
a  wall  10  ra.  in  circuit,  but,  like  most  of  old  cities,  it  is 
irregularly  hud  out.  The  most  remarkable  among  its 
public  buildings  are  the  Cathedral,  an  imposing  Gothic 
structure,  inferior  only  to  that  of  St.  Peter  s  at  Rome,  or 
St  Paul  i  of  London,  being  485  feet  long,  252  feet  broad, 


and  height  of  dome  355  feet,  adorned  with  upwards  of 
4.500  statues;  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose,  in  which  the 
German  emperors  usually  received  the  Lombard  crown; 
the  Palazzo  del  Corte ,  or  royal  palace,  and  the  Teatro 
della  Scala.  It  has,  besides,  numerous  private  palaces. 
The  city  is  entered  by  ten  gates,  of  which  the  iVta 
Orientate  is  the  richest  and  most  remarkable,  surpassed 
ouly  by  the  Arcadella  Pace,  a  triumphal  arch  on  the 
road  leading  from  Milan  to  Simplon.  In  the  Piazza  di 
Castello  is  an  arena  built  by  Napoleon  I.  in  IS06.  on  the 
model  of  the  amphitheatre  at  Rome.  The  principal 
among  the  institutions  of  M.  are  the  Brera  Palace,  for¬ 
merly  a  Jesuitical  college,  at  preseut  known  as  the  Pal¬ 
ace  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  has  a  library  of  140.000 
vols.,  besides  several  rare  collections,  and  the  Ambrosian 
College,  containing  a  library  of  95,000  vols.,  and  15.000 
MSS.  Attached  to  the  latter  is  also  a  gallery  of  paint¬ 
ings,  containing  several  fine  works  by  Titian,  Da  Vinci. 
Luini,  Albano,  Ac.,  and  sketches  by  Rafaelle,  Pietro  de 
Cortona,  aud  Caravaggio.  Manuf.  Velvets,  silks,  ril- 
bons,  laces,  carpets,  glass,  paper,  Ac.  M.  is  tbe  centre 
of  the  silk-trade  of  N.  Italy,  and,  besides  an  extensive 
trade  in  rice  aud  Parmesan  cheese,  is.  next  to  Venice, 
the  largest  book-mart  in  Italy.  M.  (anc.  Mediolanum ), 
supposed  to  have  beeu  founded  by  the  Gauls,  was  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  Roman  dominions  by  Scipio  Nascica,  B.  c. 
191.  In  the  4th  cent.,  it  held  the  rank  of  sixth  city  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  is  one  of  the  few  in  Italy  which 
have  survived  the  devastations  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
brought  down  its  celebrity  to  modern  times.  Its  history 
is  identified  with  that  of  Lombardy,  q.  v.  Pop.  196,109. 

Mil  an.  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Calhoun  co.,  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  abt.  25  m.  above  Alton. 

Milan,  in  Indiana ,  a  township  of  Allen  co. ;  pop.  about 

l, 300. —  A  post-village  of  Ripley  co.,  abt.  70  ui.  S.E.  ol 
Indianapolis. 

Milan.  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Livingston  co..  abt.  25 

m.  E  N  .E.  of  Jackson.  —  A  post-township  of  Monroe  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Milan,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Sullivan  co.. 
abt.  21  m  N.  of  La  Clede;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Milan,  iu  Xew  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of  Coos  co. ; 
p>>p.  abt.  1,000. 

Milan.  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Cayuga  co.,  abt.  21  m. 
S.  by  E  of  Auburn.  —  A  post-township  of  Dutchess  co. ; 
jiop.  abt.  2,800. 

Milan,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Erie  co., 
abt.  103  in.  N.  by  E.  of  Columbus :  pop.  of  twp.  abt.  2,000. 

Milan.  in  Pennsyliania,  a  post-village  of  Bradford  co., 
on  the  Susquehanna  River,  abt.  12  m.  above  To wanda. 

Milanese',  n.  sing,  and  pi.  ( Geog .)  A  native  or  inhab¬ 
itant  of  Milan,  Italy;  —  plurally,  the  collective  people 
of  Milan,  Italy. 

— a.  {Geog.)  Having  reference,  or  pertaining  to  Milan,  or 
to  its  inhabitants. 

Milazzo,  or  Melazzo,  ( me-lat’so ,)  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Sicily,  prov.  of  Messina.  Is  ill.  from  Messina,  25  m  S  W. 
of  Cape  Faro.  It  is  principally  distinguished  for  its  forti¬ 
fications.  I»eing  so  strong  by  nature  and  art.  that  it  may 
be  considered  as  the  •*  Gibraltar”  of  Sicily.  Thecitadclis 
situated  on  a  high  promontory  320  feet  above  the  sea. 
Beneath  it  is  a  spacious  grotto,  called  the  Cave  of  Ulys¬ 
ses.  Pop.  13,000.  —  The  Gulf  of  .1/.  extends  16  m.  E. 
of  the  town,  and  has  been  the  theatre  of  some  important 
naval  conflicts,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

Mil  bridge,  in  Maine ,  a  township  of  Washington  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1.600. 

Mileh,  a.  [A.  S.  melee,  milk.  See  Milk.]  Furnishing  oi 
yielding  milk  —  said  of  certain  maininiferous  beasts; 
ns,  a  milch  cow.  a  milch  goat.  —  Soft;  tender;  compas 
sionate:  merciful. 

Mild.  a.  [A.S.,  D.,  Fris.,  Ger.,  Swed.and  Dan.  mild;  Icel. 
mildr.  From  the  root  of  Melt,  q.  r.]  Melting;  soft; 
gently  and  agreeably  affecting  tbe  senses;  not  violent ; 
as,  a  mild  temperature,  a  mild  air,  a  mild  light.  —  Not 
acrid,  pungent,  corrosive,  or  drastic;  mollifying:  leni¬ 
tive;  assuasive;  not  sharp,  acid,  tart,  sour,  or  bitter; 
moderately  sw’eet  or  pleasant  to  the  taste;  mellow;  de¬ 
mulcent;  as,  a  mild  aperient,  mild  ale,  a  mild  cata¬ 
plasm,  Ac. —  Tender  and  geutle  in  temper  or  disposi¬ 
tion;  kind;  compassiouate ;  melting  with  tenderness  or 
sympathy;  pitiful:  merciful;  clement;  indulgent;  not 
harsh,  severe,  or  cruel.  —  Placid;  gentle;  meek  and 
benevolent  of  aspect;  not  exhibiting  sternness,  harsh¬ 
ness,  or  severity :  as,  a  mild  manner,  a  mild  physiognomy. 

(Note.  Mild  is  frequently  employed  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  self-explanatory  compound  words;  as,  mt'W- feat¬ 
ured,  mild- spoken.  mi'M-tempered,  Ac.) 

Mildew,  ( mil'du ,)  n.  [A.  S.  mildeaic  ;  Ger.  mehlthau , 
rust  on  corn.]  ( Agric .  and  Hort.)  The  name  given  to 
a  particular  mouldy  appearance  on  the  leaves  of  plants, 
produced  by  innumerable  minute  fungi,  which,  if  not 
checked  in  their  growth,  occasion  the  decay  and  death 
of  the  parts  ou  which  they  grow,  and  sometimes  of  the 
entire  plant.  It  is  common  on  wheat  and  on  the  hop. 
and  in  gardens  on  the  leaves  of  the  peach,  the  nectarine, 
and  other  fruit-trees.  The  causes  favorable  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  mildew  are  a  rich  soil  and  a  moist  atmosphere, 
without  a  free  circulation  of  air  or  sunshine;  or  some¬ 
times  an  excessive  dryness,  which  checks  the  action  of 
the  natural  functions  of  the  vegetable  organs.  In  agri¬ 
culture.  this  parasitical  disease  is  generally  considered 
irremediable;  but  in  gardening  it  may  be  checked  by 
the  application  of  sulphur,  in  the  form  of  powder,  to  the 
leaves  covered  by  the  fungi,  this  being  fouud  to  destroy 
them  without  greatly  injuring  the  leaf. 

— r.  a.  To  taint  with  mildew. 

— v.  n.  To  become  tainted  with  mildew. 

Mildly.  adv.  Meltingly;  gently;  tenderly:  compas¬ 
sionately;  softly;  not  sternly,  harshly,  roughly,  or 
violently. 
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Mild'ness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  mild;  softness, 
geutleness;  tenderness;  mercy;  clemency;  compassion; 
as,  mildness  of  temper  or  disposition.  —  The  quality  that 
soothes  or  affects  the  senses  pleasantly;  agreeableness 
of  condition;  temperateness;  moderate  state;  —  op|>osed 
to  harshness ;  as,  the  mildness  of  the  weather,  mildness 
of  a  liquor.  Ac. 

Mile,  n.  [A.  S.  mil.  mil  a;  Lat.  mille,  a  thousand,  mille 
passuum,  a  thousand  paces,  a  mile.  Among  the  Romans, 
a  measure  of  a  thousand  paces,  each  five  feet.]  A  meas¬ 
ure  of  length,  equal  to  8  furlongs.  320  rods,  1.760  yards, 
or  5.280  feet.  The  following  talde,  given  on  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Kelly's  Cambist,  shows  the  length  of  the  modern 
mile,  and  also  the  league, of  various  countries, and  their 


relation  to  the  English  statute  mile : 

Yards.  Stat.  m 

Modern  Roman  mile .  1,628  *925 

English  statute  mile .  1,760  1  000 

Tuscan  mile . .  1,808  1.027 

Ancient  Scottish  mile . 1,984  1  127 

Irish  mile .  2,240  1  273 

French  posting  league  (4  kilom.).  .  4,374  2*485 

Spanish  judicial  league .  4.635  2*634 

Portuguese  league . .  6,760  3*841 

German  short  mile .  6.859  3*897 

Flanders  league .  6,864  3*900 

Spanish  common  league .  7.416  4*214 

Prussian  mile .  8,237  4*680 

Danish  mile .  8.244  4*6,‘4 

Dantzic  mile . .  8.475  4*815 

Hungarian  mile .  9,113  5*178 

Swiss  mile .  9.153  5*201 

German  long  mile .  10,126  5*753 

Hanoverian  mile . .  11,559  6*568 

Swedish  mile .  11,700  6  648 


According  to  the  same  authority,  tbe  Arabian  mile  is 
2,148  yards,  the  Persian  parsang  6,086  yards,  the  Russian 
veret  1,167  yards,  and  the  TurkLh  berri  1,826  yards. 
The  English  geographical  mile  is  l-60th  of  a  degree  of 
latitude,  or  about  2,025  yards.  The  geographical  league 
of  England  and  France  is  3  such  miles,  or  6,075  yards; 
and  the  German  geographical  mile  is  equal  to  4  English 
geographical  miles,  or  8,100  yards. 

Mile  ajfe. 'sometimes  Milagej  n.  Fees  paid  for  travel¬ 
ling.  as  so  much  per  mile;  specifically,  in  the  U.  States, 
an  allowance  made  to  members  of  Congress  to  defray 
the  cost  of  their  journeys  to  and  from  Washington. 

Omstructive  mileage,  in  the  U.  States,  an  allowance 
made  for  supposed  journeys  to  and  from  the  national 
capital,  as  when  an  extra  session  is  called.  Ac. 

Mile  Creel*,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Washington 
co  ;  pop.  abt.  100. 

Mile  -post.  Mile  -stone,  n.  A  post  or  stone  set  at 
the  roadside  to  mark  the  distance  or  space  of  a  mile. 

Mile  -run, n.  In  railroad  accounts, a  unit  of  work;  — 
otherwise  called  train-mile. 

Miles,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Centre  co.;  pop. 
abt.  1,500. 

Milesburg:,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Centre 
co  .  al*t.  87  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Milesian.  ( mi-li’zhan ,)  n.  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  the  former  city  of  Miletus,  Asia  Minor. — 
A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Ireland,  so  styled  from  their 
reputed  descent  from  Milesins,  a  king  of  Spain,  whose 
sons  subjugated  the  island,  1300  b.  c  ;  as,  a  hot-headed 
Milesian. 

— a.  (Anc.  Geog.)  Belonging,  or  having  reference  to  the 
ancient  city  of  Miletus,  or  its  inhabitants. 

(Irish  Hist.)  Traditionally  descended  from  King  Mi- 
lesius.  or  relating  to  his  reputed  descendants;  as,  the 
Milesian  race. 

Miles  River,  in  Maryland,  flows  into  Chesapeake  Bay 
from  Talbot  co. 

M  i  les'tow 'll,  in  Pennsylvania, a  former  village  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  co.,  now  included  within  the  chartered  limits 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  about  7  m.  N.  of  the  State- 

House. 

Miletus.  (Anc.  Geog)  An  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  confines  of  Caria,  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Meander.  This  city,  supposed  to  have  been  peopled  by 
Carians  at  an  early  period,  passed  through  the  hands  of 
several  tribes,  and  was  seized  by  the  Ionians,  who  mas¬ 
sacred  all  the  womeu.  Gold  coins  are  said  to  have  been 
struck  here  b.  c.  800.  The  inhabitants  carried  on  a  war 
against  the  Lydians,  b.  c.  623-612.  They  rose  against 
the  Persians  B.  C.  500.  and  after  sustaining  several  de¬ 
feats,  their  city  was  taken  B.  C.  494.  and  the  inhabitants 
were  carried  to  Ampe,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  M. 
regained  its  independence  after  the  battle  of  Mycale, 
B.  c.  479.  and  soon  after  joined  the  Athenians.  Alex¬ 
ander  Ilf.  ( the  Great)  took  the  city  by  assault,  B.  c.  334. 
It  was  visited  by  the  apostle  Paul  ( Acts  xx.  17),  who 
summoned  the  eiders  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus  to  meet 
him  here  in  April,  a.  d.  56,  and  was  an  early  see  of  the 
Christian  Church.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Turks. 

Milfoil,  n.  [Lit.  mille  folium,  a  thousand  leaves  — 
mille,  a  thousand,  and  folium,  a  leaf.  See  Foil.]  (Rot.) 
One  of  the  English  names  of  the  Yarrow  ( Achillea  mille¬ 
folium),  a  bitter  European  herb,  whose  leaves  have  been 
used  medicinally. 

Mil  ford.  in  England.  See  Milford  Ha  vex. 

Mil  ford,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  New  Haven  co.,  abt  10  m.  S.W.  of  New  Haven;  pop. 
of  township  abt.  3,500. 

Mil  ford.  in  DeUiware ,  a  hundred  of  Kent  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  7,000. 

— A  post-borough  of  Kent  co.,  abt.  21  ra.  S.S.E.  of  Dover; 
pop.  abt.  4,00u. 

Mil  ford,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Iroquois  co.,  abt.  140  m.  E.N.E.  of  Spriugfield;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  1,500. 
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Mil  fi'frt.  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Kendall  co.,  abt.  oi  m. 
S.V\ .  of  Chicago 

—A  village  of  Winnebago  co.,  about  90  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Chicago. 

Mil  ionl.  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Decatur  co.,  abt.  8  m. 
W.  of  Greeusburg. 

— A  post- village  of  Kosciusco  co.,  abt.  126  m.  N.  by  E.  of 
Indianapolis. 

— A  township  of  La  Grange  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

■ — A  village  ot  Warren  co.,  abt.  14  in.  N.  of  Williamsport. 

Milford,  in  Iowa ,  a  villuge  of  Appanoose  Co.,  abt.  7  m. 
S.li  of  Centreville. 

— A  village  of  Clarke  co.,  abt  50  m.  S.S.W.  of  Des  Moines. 

— A  township  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop.  358. 

— A  township  of  Story  co. ;  pop.  433. 

Mil  foB’ti,  in  Kentucky ,  a  post  village  of  Bracken  co., 
abt.  2l>  in.  W.8.W.  of  Marysville. 

Mil  ford,  i*.  Main e,  a  post-township  of  Milford  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Milford,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Worcester  co.,  about  34  w.  S.W.  of  Boston;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  12,000. 

Milford,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Oakland  co  ,  about  36  m.  N.W.  of  Detroit;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  2,5u0. 

Mil  ford,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-township  of  Brown  co. ; 
pop.  abt  700. 

Mil'ford,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Hillsborough  co.,  abt.  29  in.  S>.  by  W.  of  Concord; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  2,700. 

Mil'ford,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  post-village  of  Hunterdon 
co..  on  t lie  Delaware  River,  20  in.  above  Lambertville. 

— A  village  of  Mercer  co.,  abt.  16  ni.  E.  of  Trenton. 

Mil  ford,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Otsego  co.,  abt.  70  in.  W.  of  Albany;  pop.  abt.  4,800. 

Mil  ford,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Butler  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
2,800.  —  A  post-village  of  Clermont  co.,  abt.  14  in.  E.N.E. 
of  Cincinnati. —  A  township  of  Defiance  co. ;  pop.  about 
1.900.  —  A  township  of  Knox  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Mil  ford,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Bucks  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  3.500  —  A  township  of  Juniata  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
2,000.  —  A  po-t-horough  and  township,  cap.  of  Pike  co., 
al»t  160  m  E.N.E.  of  llarrisburgh  ;  pop.  of  township  abt. 

l, 000.  —  A  village  and  township  of  Somerset  co.,  abt.  7 

m.  S  W.  of  Somerset;  pop.  of  township  abt.  1,900. 

Mil  ford,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Ellis  co.,  abt.  150 

m.  N  N.E.  of  Austin. 

Mil  ford,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Caroline  co., 
abt.  38  in.  N.  of  Kichiuond. 

Milford,  in  Wi  scon  sin.  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Jefferson  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Milford,  in  IF.  I  ’irginia,  a  village  of  Harrison  co.,  abt. 
7  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Clarksburg.  —  A  village  of  Preston  co., 
between  Brandonville  and  Fishing  Creek. 

Milford  C’entre,  in  New  Yrk,  a  village  of  Otsego 
co.,  abt  15  m.  S.  of  Cooperstown. 

Milford  Centre,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Union  co., 
abt.  30  ni.  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Mil'ford  Ha'ven,  an  extensive  basin  or  inlet  of  the 
sea,  in  S.  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke:  St.  Ann’s  Head,  at  its 
N.E.  extremity,  being  in  Lat.  51°  41'  N„  Lon.  5°  10'  25" 
W.  It  is  15  m.  long,  and  2  m.  in  average  breadth,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  capacious  as  well  as  safest  harbors  in 
the  British  dominions.  The  entrance  is  about  l}/£  m. 
wide,  and  may  be  entered  without  a  pilot  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day.  The  English  govt,  lias  a  great  naval 
dockyard  here. 

Milliaii,  or  Mil'l'iu.a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Avey- 
ron,  on  the  Turtle,  30  ni.  S.E  of  Rodez.  Manuf.  Silk 
twist,  chamois-leather,  and  leather  gloves.  Pop.  12,636. 

Milia  ria,  n.  |  Lat.,  from  milium,  millet-seed.]  (Med.) 
A  disease  attended  by  au  eruption  resembling  millet- 
seed  ;  miliary  fever. 

Miliary,  (miVya-ri,)  a.  [Fr.  miliare;  Lat.  miliarius , 
pertaining  to  milium ,  millet.]  (Med)  Accompanied 
with  an  eruption  resembling  millet-seeds;  u.8,  miliary 
fever. 

Miliary  glands.  (Physiol.)  The  serbaceous  glands  of 
the  cuticle  of  the  body. 

Milio'la,  n.  [From  Lat.  milium,  millet.]  (Pal.)  An 
extinct  mollusc,  or  zoophyte,  which  has  left  its  small 
foraminiferous  multilocular  shell  in  great  numbers  in 
the  strata  of  many  quarries  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris. 

Mil'iolite,  n.  (  From  Lat.  milium ,  millet,  and  Gr.  lithos , 
stone.]  (Pal.)  A  fossil  shell  of  the  genus  Miliola . 

Militant,  a.  [Lat.  milt  Ians,  from  milito,  to  serve  as 
a  soldier,  from  miles ,  militis ,  a  soldier.]  Serving  as  a 
soldier;  combating;  lighting;  engaged  in  warfare. 

“  Agidust  foul  fiends  they  aid  us  militant." — Spenser. 

Church  militant,  a  term  applied  to  the  Christian 
Church  on  earth,  which  is  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  a 
continual  contest  against  error,  atheism,  and  infidelity, 
as  well  as  against  more  material  enemies;  —  it  is  thus 
distinguished  from  the  Church  triumphant  in  heaven. 

Mil'itnutly,  adv.  In  a  militant  manner.  (R.) 

Mil  l  tartly,  adv.  In  a  military  or  soldier-like  manner. 

Military,  a.  [Fr.  viilitaire ,  from  Lat.  militaris  — 
miles,  militis,  a  soldier.]  Pertaining  or  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  soldiers,  to  arms,  or  to  warlike  operations;  hav¬ 
ing  concern  with  martial  affairs;  as,  a  mililary  parade 
or  review,  military  discipline,  Ac. 

“  lu  coats  of  mail  and  military  pride.” — Milton. 

— Engaged  in  martial  service;  bred,  trained,  or  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  use  of  arms;  as,  a  military  man.  —  War¬ 
like;  martial;  becoming  or  befitting  a  soldier ;  ns,  mil¬ 
itary  courage  or  virtue.  —  Derived  from  martial  service; 
resulting  from,  or  obtained  by  service  as  a  soldier;  as, 
military  glory  or  renown.  —  Performed,  effected,  or 
made  by  soldiers:  as,  “  military  election  or  recognition.” 
(Bacon.)  —  Conformable  to  the  articles  of  war;  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  rules  and  regulations,  or  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  armies  or  militia;  as,  the  course  of  action  taken 
by  the  commanding  officer  was  not  military. 

— 7i.  The  whole  body  of  troops ;  soldiers  taken  collec¬ 
tively ;  an  army;  soldiery;  militia;  as,  the  military 
were  called  out. 

Military*,  in  /©tt>a,  a  twp.  of  Winneshiek  co. ;  pop.  1.456. 
Military  Frontier,  a  long  narrow  tract  of  country, 
belonging  to  Austria,  extending  from  the  Adriatic 
through  Illyria,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Hungary,  and  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  and  forming  the  defensive  harrier  of  Austria 
on  the  Turkish  frontier;  area ,  12,453  sq.  miles.  Pop. 
1,111,014. 

Military  Schools,  establishments  in  which  soldiers 
are  instructed,  or  youths  educated  for  the  army.  The 
soldier  schools  of  Prussia  belong  to  the  first  of  these 
classes,  and  are  the  most  remarkable;  the)' are  estab¬ 
lished  iu  every  regiment  or  batullion,  and  in  them  the 
privates  are  taught  the  rudimentary  branches  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  sometimes  singing.  Military  schools  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  kind  exist  in  the  British,  Austrian,  and  other  Euro¬ 
pean  armies.  Institutions  of  the  second  class,  intended 
for  the  education  of  officers,  have  been  in  existence 
6ince  the  days  of  antiquity,  and  now  form  an  indispen¬ 
sable  part  of  the  military  system  of  all  great  nations. 
Louis  XV.  founded  the  first  military  school  in  France  in 
1751 ;  it  had  500  pupils,  all  of  whom  were  young  noble¬ 
men.  In  1803,  Bonaparte  founded  the  celebrated  school 
of  St.  Cyr,  which  still  retains  the  principal  features  of 
its  first  organization.  Before  the  Seven  Years’  war, 
tiie  French  had  established  artillery  schools  in  every 
town  where  a  regiment  of  that  arm  was  garrisoned.  In 
Prussia,  the  education  of  officers  is  provided  for  by  high 
schools  for  each  arm  in  every  division  of  the  army  ;  and 
by  the  Royal  Military  School,  founded  by  Frederick 
the  Great,  to  which  the  most  deserving  young  officers 
are  admitted  from  the  line.  In  this  country,  the  well- 
known  military  academy  of  West  Point,  founded  in  1802, 
stands  in  the  first  rank  of  the  institutions  of  its  kind. 
Cadets  are  admitted  on  the  recommendation  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  and  the  President.  The  number  of 
cadets  is  limited  to  250.  The  education  and  subsistence 
are  gratuitous,  but  the  graduates  are  expected  to  speud 
eight  years  in  the  public  service. 

M  il'itoie,  v.n.  [Lat.  milito,  militatus.  See  Militant.] 
To  oppose;  to  contend  hostile])'  or  inconsistently;  to 
be  or  to  act  in  opposition  ; —  preceding  against  and  with. 
“  These  .  .  .  great  names  militate  against  each  other."— Burke. 
Militia,  ( mi-llsh'ya ,)  n.  [Lat.,  from  militis,  soldier  ] 
A  force  of  irregular  infantry  and  artillery  in  a  state  en¬ 
rolled  for  discipline,  but  not  engaged  in  active  service 
except  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  in  such  cases  em¬ 
ployed  exclusively  in  home-service;  the  national  citizen- 
soldiery,  as  distinguished  from  the  regular  forces,  or 
standing  army.  In  France,  they  bear  the  denomination 
of  (Janie  Nationale  (National  Guards) ;  in  Germany,  that 
of  Landstunn.  In  the  U.  S.,  M.  was  established  by  Act 
of  Congress,  1792,  providing  that  all  able-bodied  white 
male  citizens  between  t lie  ages  of  18  and  45,  except 
officers  of  government,  members  of  Congress,  mariners  in 
service,  and  certain  others,  shall  he  enrolled  and  arranged 
into  brigades,  regiments, companies,  Ac., according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  legislatures  of  the  different  States. 
They  were  to  furnish  themselves  with  muskets,  ball- 
cartridges,  Ac.,  at  their  own  expense,  but  the  general 
government  was  to  provide  ordnance  and  field-artillery. 
V arious  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  general  law 
from  time  to  time,  and  many  sorts  of  persons  have  been 
exempted  from  militia  duty  by  statute;  but  its  funda¬ 
mental  provisions,  requiring  the  appearance  underarms 
at  specfic  times  of  all  citizens  between  certain  ages,  re¬ 
main  unchanged.  The  un-uniformed  M.  are,  in  general, 
subject  to  no  military  duty  whatever,  except  in  case  of 
insurrection,  war,  invasion,  or  to  prevent  invasion.  In 
most  of  the  States,  however,  compulsory  enrolment  has 
gradually  given  place  to  the  volunteer  system.  In  time 
of  rebellion,  insurrection,  or  invasion,  the  President  of 
the  U.  States  Iqis  power  to  call  out  the  M.  ot  such  States 
as  he  may  deem  expedient,  and  to  keep  them  under 
arms  6  months ;  hut  the  call  must  be  made  through  the 
several  governors,  who  are  to  judge  whether  it  is  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  may  refuse  to  sanc¬ 
tion  it  if  they  think  proper. 

Mili'tiainaii,  n. ;  pi.  Militiamen.  One  who  serves  in 
the  militia;  a  private  citizen-soldier. 

Milium,  n  [Celtic  mil,  a  pebble,  alluding  to  its  hard 
turgid  fruit.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Grami- 
nacese.  They  are  chiefly  perennial  herbs.  The  most 
familiar  species  are  M.  effusum ,  the  Spreading  Millet 
Grass,  found  in  woods  from  Pennsylvania  to  Canada,  and 
M.-p  ungens.  the  Dwarf  Millet  Grass,  growing  through¬ 
out  the  N.  States  generally. 

Milk,  n.  [A.S.  melee ;  Ger.  milch.]  (Chem.)  An  opaque 
whitish  secretion  peculiar  to  the  females  of  the  class  Mam- 
malia ,  or  those  animals  which  feed  their  young  from  their 
teats.  Milk  differs  as  procured  from  various  animals, 
but  its  general  characteristics  are  the  same  in  all.  The 
most  familiar  variety  is  that  of  the  cow.  Milk  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  serous  fluid,  holding  in  suspension 
minute  white  globules,  composed  of  casein  and  fatty 
matter.  When  examined  microscopically,  these  globules 
are  found  to  have  a  diameter  of  *00039  inch.,  and  to  dis¬ 
appear  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  potash.  (Pas- 
pail.)  According  to  the  researches  of  Professor  Nasse, 
of  Marburg,  milk  is  thus  constituted:  —  1st,  Smooth, 
homogeneous,  transparent  oil-globules,  and  large  oil- 
globules,  also,  the  common  milk-globules;  2d,  cream 
globules,  distinguished  by  their  facette-like  appearance  ; 
3d,  granulated  yellow  corpuscles;  4th,  the  lamella  of 
the  epithelium;  5th,  the  more  or  less  turbid  medium 
iu  which  the  four  preceding  kinds  of  corpuscles  are  bus- 
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pended.  When  milk  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time, 
it  undergoes  spontaneous  changes,  a  thick  yellowish 
substance,  called  cream,  collects  on  the  surface,  and  the 
milk  beneath  becomes  thinner,  ami  of  a  pale-bluish 
color.  Butter,  buttermilk,  and  cream-cheese,  are  made 
from  cream  by  processes  which  will  he  found  described 
under  the  articles  on  Butter  and  Cream.  Milk  from 
which  butter  has  been  taken  also  undergoes  sponta¬ 
neous  changes;  it  becomes  much  sourer,  and  congeals 
into  a  mass  of  the  consistency  of  jelly.  The  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  this  coagulated  mass  is  hastened  by  heat;  and 
when  certain  substances  are  added,  it  very  rapidly  takes 
place.  Thus,  acids  and  spirits  of  wine  curdle  it,  as  it  is 
called  ;  hut  the  most  powerful  coagulator  in  use  is  a  de¬ 
coction  from  the  stomach  of  animals,  especially  that  of 
a  calf,  called  rennet.  After  being  thus  treated,  if  the 
whole  is  put  into  a  bag  and  squeezed,  a  thin  fluid  is  forced 
out,  and  a  tough  whitish  matter  is  left  behind:  the  lat¬ 
ter  substance  is  called  curd,  and  the  former  whey.  See 
Cheese.  According  to  Berzelius,  the  specific  gravity  of 
milk  is  1*033;  that  of  cream,  1*204;  and  their  composi¬ 


tion  is : 

Skimmed  Milk. 

Water, .  928  75 

Caseous  matter,  or  curd,  with  a  trace  of 

butter, .  28*00 

Sugar  of  milk, . .  35  00 

Hydrochlorate  and  phosphate  of  potash,..  1*95 

Lactic  acid,  acetate  of  potash,  and  a  trace 

of  lactate  of  iron, . . .  6  00 

Earthy  phosphates, .  *30 


1000  00 

Cream. 

Water, .  920*00 

Curd, .  3500 

Butter, .  45*00 


100000 

The  statements  respecting  the  composition  of  human 
milk  are  much  at  variance,  owing,  probably,  to  t lie  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  obtaining  it  in  sufficient  quantity  for  analysis, 
ami  also  from  its  mutability  in  regard  to  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  component  parts.  Its  specific  gravity, 
however,  appears  to  vary  between  1*020  and  1*025;  and 
its  solid  contents,  according  to  Meggenhofer,  vary  be¬ 
tween  11  and  12*5  percent.  The  milk  of  cows  and  other 
animals  is  very  much  used  as  food,  and  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  as  a  constituent  of  diet  even  among  adults.  It  is 
also  valuable  as  a  food  for  invalids,  especially  those  who 
have  a  consumptive  tendency.  In  somecases  of  poison¬ 
ing  l»y  metallic  salts,  such  as  corrosive  sublimate,  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper,  Ac.,  milk  is  used  as  an  antidote.  By 
evaporating  to  dryness,  and  powdering,  milk  can  be 
brought  into  a  condition  in  which  it  will  keep  for  a 
length  of  time.  In  this  state  an  artificial  milk  can  be 
formed  by  dissolving  the  powder  in  tepid  water,  which 
is  useful  in  sea-voyages,  especially  for  children.  Within 
late  years  considerable  progress  has  been  made  iu  treat¬ 
ing  milk  so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  keeping  fora 
length  of  time.  The  condensed  milk  of  Mr.  Gail  Borden, 
Jr.,  from  Litchfield  co.,  Conn.,  consists  in  cooling  the 
milk  as  soon  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow.  It  is  then 
rapidly  heated  to  170°  or  180°  F.,  and  is  afterwards  re¬ 
moved  to  vacuum  pans  in  which  evaporation  of  the 
water  is  effected  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  13<>°  F. 
By  evaporation  the  milk  loses  3-4ths  of  its  bulk,  and  the 
remainder,  as  a  very  thick  cream,  is  put  into  small  tin 
cases,  soldered  down,  steeped  in  boiling  water  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  allowed  to  cool.  This  essence  of 
milk  will  keep  good  for  a  length  of  time.  Various  other 
forms  of  preserved  milk  are  known.  Grimwado’s desic¬ 
cated  milk  is  made  by  mixing  the  milk  with  a  little 
sugar  and  alkali.  After  the  mixture  has  been  heated 
over  hot  water  till  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  dough,  it  is 
dried  into  hard  cakes,  crushed  between  strong  rollers, 
and  bottled.  All  processes  lor  preserving  milk  require 
great  care  and  precision. 

(Med.)  Milk,  as  an  article  of  diet,  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  the  young,  and  often  of  great  service  to  the 
invalid  and  convalescent;  though  in  some  constitutions 
inadmissible,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  oil  or  butter 
it  contains.  Much  of  this  objection,  however,  may  al¬ 
ways  be  overcome  by  taking  the  precaution  of  skimming 
off  a  portion  of  its  cream  before  using  it  as  food.  In 
all  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  feed  the  patient  with 
a  good  sustaining  food,  without  the  risk  of  inflammatory 
action  or  excitement  succeeding,  a  milk  diet  is  the  best 
regimen  that  can  he  adopted,  especially  in  all  diseases 
affecting  the  respiratory  organs,  or  inflammations  of 
the  stomach,  bowels,  bladder,  or  kidneys.  It  is  also  of 
great  benefit  after  spitting  of  blood,  or  any  active  hem¬ 
orrhage,  while  in  gout  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
as  a  dietetic  agent.  The  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood, 
in  which  a  milk  diet  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  are 
mesenteric  diseases,  scrofulous  habits  of  body,  spinal 
affections,  epileptic  fits,  and  enlarged  glands,  or  what¬ 
ever  indicates  a  strumous  taint  of  the  blood.  For  such 
purposes,  when  cow’s  milk  is  too  rich,  even  if  denuded 
of  a  part  of  its  cream,  it  may  be  often  made  wholesome 
and  digestible  by  adding  one-third  of  lime-water  to  two- 
thirds  of  milk.  When,  from  the  loss  of  her  own  milk, 
or  from  sickness,  the  mother  is  unable  to  suckle  her  in¬ 
fant,  asses’  milk,  as  agreeing  more  nearly  to  human 
milk  than  any  other  kind,  is  the  article  usually  em¬ 
ployed  as  the  source  of  nutrition  for  the  child.  In 
countries  where  neither  cows  nor  asses  are  to  be  met 
with,  recourse  must  be  had  to  goat’s  milk,  which,  con¬ 
taining  less  caaeine  and  more  sugar  than  cows’,  is  very 
well  suited  both  for  infants  and  invalids,  and  is  but  a 
shade  less  nutritious  than  asses’  milk. 
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Milk,  r.  a.  To  draw  or  press  milk  from,  as  by  the  hand 
or  mouth  ;  to  draw  off  the  milk  from. 

*■  I  have  given  suck,  aud  know 

How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milk*  me."  —  Shaks. 

— To  extract  or  draw  from  the  breasts,  teats,  or  udder;  as, 
to  milk  a  cow.  —  To  furnish  with  milk;  to  add  milk  to; 
to  mix  milk  with. 

Milker,  n.  One  who  milks;  also,  one  who,  or  that 
which,  yields  milk;  as,  that  cow  is  a  good  milker. 

**  His  kiue  with  swelling  udders  ready  stand, 

And  lowing  for  the  pail  iuvite  the  milker'#  hand." — Dry  den. 

Milk '-fever,  n.  (Med.)  The  fever  which  precedes  or 
accompanies  the  secretion  of  milk  in  women  recently 
delivered.  It  comes  on  generally  about  the  third  da.V 
after  delivery,  and  is  characterized  by  quick  pulse;  in¬ 
creased  heat;  redness  of  face;  diminution  or  temporary 
suspension  of  the  lochial  discharge;  tumefaction  or  ten¬ 
sion  of  the  breasts.  It  commonly  terminates  in  24 
hours,  and  often  with  profuse  perspiration.  It  requires 
the  use  of  antiphlogistic^,  with  dry  diet.  —  Dunghsnn. 

Miikiiy,  ado.  Laeteally  ;  after  the  manner  of  milk. 

Milk  ine*H,  n  Softness  of  quality,  like  that  of  milk  ; 
approach  to  the  nature  or  appearance  of  milk. 

“  Thy  balmy,  even  temper,  aud  milkiness  of  blood.”  —  Dryden. 

milk -liv  e  red ,  (- liv'Urd ,)  a.  W  hi  te  1  i  vered ;  coward  I  y  ; 
faint-hearted ;  timorous  ;  as, a**  milk-livered  man.”  Shuk. 

Milk-maid,  n.  A  dairy-maid;  a  female  employed  in 
milking  cows. 

“  Iu  vain  the  milk-maid  tugs  an  empty  teat.”  — Dryden. 

Milk'-mii'lur.  a.  Belonging  or  having  reference  to 
the  molar  teeth  of  young  mammalia,  which  being  early 
shed,  give  place  to  others. 

— n.  A  molar  tooth  shed  by  a  young  mammal,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  pre-molar. 

Milk'-|»u neli,  n.  (Drinks.)  A  mixture  of  spirits 
and  milk,  sweetened  and  spiced. 

milk  Hive  i%  rises  on  the  JO.  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  in  British  N.  America,  and  flowing  a  general  E. 
course  for  abt.  150  m  ,  turns  S.E.  and  enters  Montana 
Territory  in  the  Black  feet  Indian  region.  Thence  turn¬ 
ing  E.  again,  it  enters  the  Missouri  River  abt.  100  m. 
above  Fort  Union. 

Milk'-wickuess,  n.  (Med.)  A  disease  occasionally 
observed  in  some  of  the  Western  States,  which  affects 
both  men  and  cattle,  but  chiefly  the  latter.  It  is  attrib¬ 
uted  in  cattle  to  something  eaten  or  drank  by  them  ; 
and  in  man,  to  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  animals  labor¬ 
ing  under  the  disease.  Owing  to  the  tremors  that  char¬ 
acterize  it  in  animals,  it  is  called  the  Trembles.  It  is 
endemic.  The  symptoms  are  vomiting,  purging,  ex¬ 
treme  nervous  agitation,  Ac. ;  and  the  approved  indica¬ 
tions  of  treatment  appear  to  bo  gentle  emetics  and  laxa¬ 
tives,  with  quiet,  and  mucilaginous  drinks.  — Dunglison. 

Milk  sop,  n  Apiece  of  bread  sopped  iu  milk;  but, 
more  commonly,  a  soft,  effeminate,  feeble-minded,  fini¬ 
cal  man ;  a  thin-blooded,  wishy-watery  kind  of  fellow  ;  a 
fribble. 

“  Give  him  port- wine  and  potent  sack  ; 

From  milksop  he'll  start  up  mohack." — Prior. 

Milk'-tooth.  n. ;  pi.  Milk-teeth.  (Farriery.)  A 
small  fore-tooth  which  a  loal  cuts  when  about  three 
months  old.  and  casts  before  he  is  three  years  old. 

Milk-teeth  is  the  name  popularly  given  to  the  first 
complete  set  of  twenty  teeth  with  which  the  gums  of 
children  are  furnished,  and  which  usually  last  till  the 
twelfth  or  fourteenth  year,  when  they  are  succeeded  by 
the  permanent  set  of  thirty-two. 

Milk'-  vessel,  n.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  canals  or  cavities 
formed  between  or  among  the  cells,  containing  a  milky 
juice.  —  Gray . 

Milk'-veleii,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  the 
genus  Astragalus,  q.  v. 

Milk-wort.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Polygala. 

Milk'y,  a.  Made  of  milk  ;  consisting  of  milk  :  lacteal. 
—  Resembling  milk;  as,  milky  sap.  —  Yielding  or  giv¬ 
ing  forth  milk. 

“  He  courts  the  milky  mothers  of  the  plains."  — Roscommon. 

— Soft ,  mild  ;  gentle  ;  tender  ;  timorous. 

**  Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  heart  ?"  —Shaks. 

Milky  V  etch,  n.  (Bot )  See  Astragalus. 

Milky  Way,  n.  (Astron.)  The  name  given  to  a  whit¬ 
ish  zone  of  light  which  everybody  must  have  observed 
iu  the  sky.  This  zone  makes  a  complete  tour  of  the 
heavens,  passing  through  the  following  constellations  : 
Cassiopeia,  Perseus,  Gemini,  Orion,  Monoceros,  Argo, 
the  Southern  Cross,  the  Centaur,  Ophiuchus,  Serpens, 
Aquila,  Sagitta,  Cygnus.  and  Cepheus.  The  milky  way 
thus  traces  almost  a  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere: 
whence  results  a  secondary  arc,  which,  after  separating 
from  the  principal  arc  throughout  an  extent  of  about 
120°  from  a  Centauri  to  Cygnus,  becomes  again  con¬ 
founded  with  it.  Concerning  the  milky  way,  Sir  Win. 
Herscliel  says  :  — This  remarkable  belt  lias  maintained, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  the  same  relative  situation  among 
the  stars;  and  when  examined  through  a  powerful  tel¬ 
escope  is  found  (wonderful  to  relate  !)  to  consist  entirely 
of  stars  scattered  by  billions ,  like  glittering  dust  on  the 
black  ground  of  the  general  heavens.”  So  crowded  are 
the  stars  in  some  parts  of  the  milky  way,  that  the  same 
astronomer,  by  counting  the  stars  in  a  single  field  of 
his  telescope,  was  led  to  conclude  that50,0u0  had  passed 
under  his  view  in  a  zone  two  degrees  in  breadth  during 
one  hour’s  observation.  The  milky  way  was  called  by 
the  Greeks  galarias ;  from  which  we  derive  our  word 
galaxy.  The  Chinese  and  the  Arabians  call  it  the  ce¬ 
lestial  Riv»*r:  it  is  the  path  of  the  spirits  among  the 
savages  of  North  America,  and  the  path  of  St.  James 
of  Compostella,  according  to  the  peasants  of  Italy.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  galaxy  arose  from 
the  milk  which  the  infant  Hercules  let  fall  from  the 


breast  of  Juno  when  she  pushed  him  away,  on  learning 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Main;  others  considered  that  it 
was  not  milk,  but  ears  of  corn  which  Isis  dropped  ou  her 
flight  from  Typhon.  Some  of  the  Pythagoreans  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  an  old  and  disused  path  of  the  sun  ;  An¬ 
axagoras  thought  it  was  a  reflection  of  the  earth ;  and 
Aristotle  considered  it  sublunary,  and  consisting  of  ex¬ 
halations  of  the  same  matter  as  comets.  Although  De¬ 
mocritus  hit  upon  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty,  it 
was  not  till  the  discovery  of  the  telescope  that  Galileo 
was  enabled  to  announce  that  he  had  resolved  the  whole 
of  the  milky  way  into  stars.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
light  from  rhe  nearest  stars  in  the  milky  way  occupies 
about  three  years  in  reaching  the  earth  ;  the  light  of 
the  most  distant  will  not  arrive  at  the  earth  iu  less  than 
1,500  years. 

Mill,  n.  [Fr.  mille,  thousand.]  In  the  U.  States,  a 
fictitious  money  of  account,  being  equivalent  to  the 
tenth  part  of  a  cent,  or  the  thousandth  of  a  dollar. 

Mill,  n.  [A.  S.  mylin ,  miln;  D.  molen  ;  Ger.  miihle  ;  Ir. 
mulcun ;  Fr.  moulin,  from  La t.  rnolo,  molere. .]  A  name 
applied  to  almost  all  machinery  consisting  of  wheel- 
work,  whether  intended  to  change  the  form  or  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  object  to  be  operated  upon.  Machines  ol 
this  kind,  therefore,  take  their  name  from  the  processes 


for  which  they  are  used,  —  ns  saw-mills,  stamping- 
mills,  fulling-mills,  grinding-mills.  Ac. ;  from  the  motive 
power,  —  as  wind-mills  (Fig.  1788),  water-mills,  steam- 
mills,  hand-mills,  Ac. ;  or  from  the  material  operated  on, 
as  cotton-mills,  sugar-mills,  flour-mills,  oil-mills,  Ac. 
We  shall  reduce  the  present  notice  to  the  flour-mill. 
Among  the  rudest  nations  the  grinding  of  corn  was 
done  by  pounding  it  between  two  stones.  With  the 
advance  of  art,  however,  a  simple  hand-mill  was  con¬ 
structed,  composed  of  an  immovable  nether  stone,  called 
the  mule,  and  an  upper  stone,  called  mulos ,  put  in  mo¬ 
tion  by  the  hand.  These  mills  were  used  by  the  He¬ 
brews  (Fig.  1790)  and  Greeks,  and  were  commonly 


Fig.  1790.  —  ancient  hand-mill. 


worked  by  criminals  or  slaves.  Asses  were  afterwards 
employed.  Water-mills  appear  to  have  been  used  by 
the  Romans,  and  the  wind-mill  was  invented  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  At  the  present  time  the  ordinary 
mill  for  grinding  grain  is  constructed  with  two  circular 
stones,  made  of  buhr-stone  (q.v),  placed  horizontally, 
furrowed  or  grooved  —  the  grooves  being  cut  perpen¬ 
dicularly  on  the  one  side, and  with  a  slope  on  the  other. 
The  two  millstones  must  he  furrowed  exactly  alike,  the 
sharp  edges  of  the  grooves  on  the  one  come  against 
those  on  the  other,  and  so  cut  the  grain  to  pieces.  Fig. 
1791  shows  a  section  of  a  flour-mill  reduced  to  its  sim¬ 
plest  elements.  The  millstones  are  at  a, the  lower  of  which 
is  firmly  fixed,  it  being  a  matter  of  importance  to  have 
this  done  securely;  and  the  upper  is  made  to  revolve 
on  a  shaft  which  passes  up  through  the  lower  one,  at  a 
speed  of  one  hundred  revolutions  per  minute  more  or 
less.  Motion  is  communicated  by  the  spur-wheel  b. 
which  is  driven  by  a  water-wheel  or  other  power.  The 
corn,  previously  cleaned,  is  supplied  to  the  millstones 
by  means  of  the  hopper  c,  connected  with  which  there 
is  a  valve. d,  for  regulating  the  supply.  Passing  through 
a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  millstone,  it  comes  in 
between  the  two,  where  it  is  ground,  and  thrown  out 
on  all  sides  by  means  of  the  centrifugal  force.  The 
millstones  are,  of  course,  enclosed,  and  the  flour  passes 
down  through  the  spout  e.,  to  the  worm  at  f  which, 
while  ic  cools  the  ground  corn,  carries  it  along  to  ele¬ 
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vators,  g.  These  raise  it  up  to  the  floor,  on  which  the 
silk-dressing  machine,  //,  is  placed.  This  is  a  cylinder, 
which  was  formerly  made  of  wire-cloth  of  various  de¬ 


grees  of  fineness,  and  consequently  separated  the  flour 
into  different  qualities —  the  finest  passing  through  the 
first  portion,  the  second  passing  through  the  next,  and 
so  on;  but  no  part  of  it  large  enough  in  the  openings  to 
let  through  the  bran,  which  passed  out  at  the  end.  Silk 
is  now  preferred  for  dressing  the  flour,  and  wire-ma¬ 
chines  for  separating  the  bran  into  different  kinds. 
Hoppers,  i,  are  placed  below  the  dressing-machine,  by 
means  of  which  the  flour  and  bran  are  filled  into  sacks. 
No.  1,  being  fine  flour:  No.  2,  seconds;  and  No.  3,  bran. 
—  The  name  mill  is  commonly  applied,  not  only  to  the 
machinery,  but  also,  by  extension,  to  the  house  or  build¬ 
ing  that  contains  it.  some  of  which  contain  not  less  than 
36  pair  of  millstones.  See  Supplement. 

(Note.  —  Mill ,  used  in  the  construction  of  compound- 
words,  affords  such  self-explaining  examples  as  mill- 
hand,  mill-wheel,  mill-pool,  Ac.) 

— v.  a.  To  grind  ;  to  triturate ;  to  comminute  ;  to  reduce 
to  fine  particles,  or  to  small  pieces;  —  To  shape,  trim,  or 
finish  by  passing  through  a  machine;  —  said  chiefly  in 
reference  to  metal  work.  —  To  make  a  raised  impression 
round  the  edges  of  a  piece  of  money  as  a  preventive 
against  clipping  of  the  coin. 

“It  would  be  better  for  your  milled  medals,  if  they  carried  the 
whole  legend  on  their  edges."  —  Addison. 

— To  full  by  passing  through  a  machine,  as  cloth  :  as, 
milled  kerseymere.  —  To  pommel  or  punch  with  the  fist ; 
to  administer  a  sound  drubbing  with  one’s  fists:  to  en¬ 
gage  in  a  pugilistic  encounter;  as,  to  mill  a  bully.  (Cant ) 
To  mill  chocolate,  to  beat  it  up  until  it  froths  on  the 
surface. 

Mill,  n.  A  set-to  at  fisticuffs  :  a  pugilistic  encounter  ;  a 
boxing-match  :  as,  the  mill  was  made  up  for  $250  a  side. 
(Colloq  anil  vulgar.) 

Mill,  James,  an  English  political  economist  and  histo¬ 
rian,  born  iu  Kincardinshire,  1774.  He  first  came  to 
London  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  John  Stuart,  but 
gave  up  that  post,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  liter¬ 
ary  pursuits.  In  1818  he  published  bis  admirable  His¬ 
tory  of  British  India ;  a  work  of  great  research  and 
powerful  reasoning.  He  also  produced  several  valuable 
works  on  legislation  and  morals,  viz.,  his  Elements  of 
Political  Economy;  an  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind ; 
and  Prison  and  Prison  Discipline ;  Colonies;  Laws  of 
Nations;  and  Education.  He  was  also  a  contributor  of 
many  excellent  articles  to  the  “Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,”  and  the  “  Edinburgh,”  “  Westminster,”  and  “  Lon¬ 
don  Reviews.”  In  morals  and  legislation  lie  was  the 
powerful  auxiliary  of  Jeremy  Bentlmm ;  in  political 
economy  the  ally  of  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo;  and  in 
philosophy  he  was  a  follower  of  Bacon  and  Locke.  He 
held  the  office  of  chief  examiner  of  accounts  to  the  East 
India  Company.  D.  1836. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  1806,  received 
a  private  education,  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  East 
India  House,  and  gradually  rose  until  he  succeeded,  in 
1856,  to  the  post  which  his  father  had  filled  before  him. 
He  retired  from  that  service  on  the  transfer  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  from  the  Company  to  her  Majesty’s  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  1S58,  when  he  declined  an  offer  made  to 
him  by  Lord  Stanley  of  a  seat  in  her  Majesty’s  Indian 
Council,  lie  is  best  known  as  a  political  economist, 
and  Woman’s  Rights’  advocate,  and  lias  contributed  to 
the  “  Edinburgh  ”  and  “  Westminster  Reviews,”  and  was 
for  some  time  joint,  and  afterwards  sole  proprietor  of 
the  London  and  Westminster  Review.  He  has  written 
System  of  Logic,  (published  in  1843);  Essays  on  Unsettled 
Questions  of  Pdibcal  Economy  (1844);  An  Essay  on  Lib¬ 
erty  ;  Dissertations  and  Discussions ,  Political ,  etc. ;  and 
Thoughts  on  Parliamentary  Reform  ( 1859);  Principles 
of  Political  Economy;  Considerations  on  Representative 
Government  (1861 ) ;  Utilitarianism  (1862) ;  A  uguste  < bmte 
and  Positivism  ;  and  Examination  of  Sir  William  Ham¬ 
ilton's  Philosophy  (1865).  D.  May,  1873. 

Mill,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Grant  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Mill,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  abt.  25  in.  N.E. 
of  Cedar  Falls. 

Mill,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Tuscarawas  co. :  pop.  abt. 2,500. 

Mil  lartl.  in  Kansas,  a  village  of  Riley  co.,  abt.5m.S.W1 
of  Fort  Riley. 

Millard,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  W.  co.,  adjoining  Nevada 
Territory;  area,  abt.  5,000  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Sevier 
River,  and  several  smaller  streams,  with  lake  Sevier  in 
the  S.  part.  Surface,  mostly  mountainous;  soil,  sterile. 
Cap.  Fillmore  City.  Pop.  abt.  900. 
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Bf  il'lard,  in  Il'.  c'wuin,  a  post-village  of  Walworth  co., 
al't.  7  m  N  \\  .  of  Elkhorn. 

38  i  II  ;ir<ls  villi'.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Susque- 

lllillllA  CO. 

38ali'-lx»ar<l,  n.  A  kind  ni  si  out,  thick  pasteboard. 

3B  il Uboroii^; Bi  Spring,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village 
of  Hath  co.,  abt.  loi  in.  W.N.W.  of  Richmond. 

3SiBIT»i’<K>k.  a  village  of  Durham  co.,  Upper  Canada, 
a  I  it.  18  in.  N.W.  ol  Fort  Hope. 

38  iHI>r<x»li.  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Kendall  co. — 
A  township  of  Peoria  co. ;  pop.  nbt.  1,800. 

Ml  i  U  lirooSt ,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  abt. 
•''(i  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

.^ill  brook.  in  P< nmylvania,  a  village  of  Mercer  co. 

3l  ill  lMii  ”  .  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  of  Berneu  co., 
abt.  14  in.  N.  of  Herrien. 

Mill  burn.  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Lake  co.,  abt. 
45  in  N  N  W.  of  Chicago. 

Mill  bursa,  in  A  ew  Jersey,  a  post-village  ard  township 
ot  Essex  co.,  abt.  10  in.  W.  of  Newark  ;  p  p.  of  township 
nbt  2,000. 

Will  bury,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Worcester  co.,  abt.  42  in.  W.S.W.oi  Huston  ;  pop. 
of  township  abt.  4.000. 

31iir-<*»ke,  n.  The  spongy  ordotighey  mass  of  ingredi¬ 
ents  incorporated  to  make  gunpowder,  preparatory  to 
the  granulating  process. 

Mill  n.  The  denticulated  cog  of  a  mill-wheel. 

31111  Creek,  a  village  of  Upper  Canada,  abt.  12  in.  W. 
of  Kingston  ;  pop.  •‘*50. 

31  ill  Creek,  in  Delaware ,  a  hundred  of  New  Castle  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  4,400. 

31  ill  Creek,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Clark  co. 

31  ill  (  reek,  in  Indiana ,  enters  Eel  River  in  Putnam 
co.  It  has  one  perpendicular  fall  of  45  ft.  —  Another, 
enters  the  Tippecanoe  in  Pulaski  co. 

— A  township  of  Fountain  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Putnam  co. ;  pop.  al»t.  550. 

31  ill  Creek,  in  Michigan,  enters  Black  River  in  St.  Clair 
co.  —  Another,  enters  Huron  River  near  Dexter,  in  Wash¬ 
tenaw. 

Mill  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Ripley  co.,  abt. 
160  in.  S.S. K  of  Jefferson  City. 

31  ill  (’reek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Mahoning  River  from  j 
Mahoning  co.  —  2.  Enters  the  Ohio  River  at  Cincinnati,  in 
Hamilton  co.  —  3.  Enters  theSciota  River  in  Delaware  c«». 

— A  township  of  Coshocton  co. ;  pop.  aht.  1,000  — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Hamilton  co. ;  pop.  abt  6,500.  —  A  township  of 
Union  co.;  p<p.  abt.  1,300. —  A  township  of  Williams 
co.  ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

31  ill  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Erie  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  6,500.  —  A  post-office  of  Huntingdon  co. —  A 
village  of  Lancaster  co.  —  A  township  of  Lebanon  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,600.  —  A  twp.  of  Mercer  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,709. 

— A  village  of  Tioga  co. 

Mill  C  reek,  in  Tennessee,  enters  Cumberland  River 
abt.  4  in.  above  Nashville. 

31ill  Creek,  in  Texas,  enters  Brazos  River  in  Austin 
co  ,  a  few  m.  below  San  Felipe. 

3IiU'<lale,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Warren  co.,  abt. 
13  m.  N.E.  of  Vicksburg. 

3IU'ledg:eville,  in  Georgia,  a  city,  (former  capital,) 
aud  the  seat  of  justice  of  Baldwin  co.,  on  the  Oconee 
River,  about  158  m.  N.W.  of  Savannah,  aud  659  in.  S.W. 
of  Washington  ;  Lat.  33°  V  20"  N.,  Lon.  83°  19'  45"  W. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  fer¬ 
tile  region,  and,  besides  the  State  Penitentiary,  State 
Arsenal,  and  Capitol,  contains  many  handsome  and  sub¬ 
stantial  edifices.  The  Oconee  River  furnishes  abundant 
water-power,  but  is  not  navigable.  Pop.  abt.  2,800. 

3Iillo<lg'evalle,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Carroll 
co.,  abt.  50  m.  S.E.  of  Galena. 

Sliriedgeville.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Lincoln 
co.,  abt  9  in  S  of  Danville. 

3Iillcdg,eville,  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  abt.  133  in.  W.S.VV.  of  Raleigh.  —  A  village 
of  Northampton  co. 

3Iillcd?eville.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Mercer  co.,  aht.  15  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Meadville. 

3Iilledjse ville,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  White  co., 
aht.  80  m.  K.  b}'  S.  of  Nashville. 

31  a  I  l  -Ham.  n.  A  dam,  mound,  or  dike,  to  obstruct  a 
watercourse,  and  raise  the  water  to  a  height  sufficient 
to  turn  a  mill-wheel. 

3lille  ( mil  luk,)  in  Minnesota,  an  E.  central  co. ; 

area,  abt.  550  sip  m.  Rivers.  Rum  River,  and  many 
smaller  streams,  while  Lake  Mille  Lacs  occupies  the 
N.W.  part  of  the  co.  Surface ,  diversified;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap  Princeton.  Ibp.  abt.  1,500. 

—  A  village  of  Aiken  co.,  aht.  70  m.  N  N.E.  of  St.  Cloud. 

3lil  Ieii*s  Hay,  in  N.  York,  a  post-vill.  of  Jefferson  co. 

31  i  1 1  nit  a  i  ian.  n.  [Fr.  milUnaire.  See  Millknniom.] 
One  w  ho  believes  in  Christ's  personal  reign  on  earth  for 
a  thousand  years  ;  a  chiliast.  See  Millennium. 

—a.  Consisting  of  a  thousand  years;  pertaining  or  having 
reference  to  the  millennium. 

3Iilleiia'rmiiism,  M  illeiiarisin,  n.  The  doc¬ 
trine  or  theory  of  the  iniilenariuns.  See  Millennium. 

31  i Mon  arist,  n.  A  iiiillenarian. 

31  i l'lenary,  a.  [Lat.  millenarius.]  Consisting  of  a 
thousand;  as,  the  millenary  sestertium. —  Arbuthnot. 

— n.  The  space  of  a  thousand  years.  —  A  millenarist. 

3Iillon  nial,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  the 
millennium,  or  to  a  thousand  years  ;  as,  millennial  happi¬ 
ness.  —  Bp.  Barnet. 

3Iillen'iiialist,  n.  A  believer  in  the  millennium;  a 
iiiillenarian ;  a  chiliast. 

31illeni/niaiiisni,  Millen'niarism,  n.  Millen- 

arianism. 

3fi  lien 'll  in  in,  n.  [Lat.  mille,  a  thousand,  and  annus, 
year.  See  Annual.]  ( Thtol .)  A  term  applied  by  ecclo- 
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!  eiast ical  writers  to  that  period  predicted  in  Scripture  f  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  Practical,  of  which  a 
when  Christ  is  to  reign  with  his  saints  upon  earth  lor  edition  appeared  in  1866. 

the  space  of  one  thousand  years,  (Rev.  xx.)  Many  have  Miller,  in  Georgia,  a  S.W.  co  ;  area.  aht.  300  sq.m, 
held,  from  the  earliest  period  ot  Christianity,  that  this.  Rivers.  Spring  Creek,  aud  several  smaller  streams.  Sur- 
is  to  be  received  literally,  aud  have  drawn  up  ideas  of  face,  nearly  level ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Colquitt, 
this  earthly  paradise.  Those  who  hold  this  doctrine.  Pup.  abt.  2,000. 

are  commonly  called  iniilenariuns  The  ancient  millen-(  31  iller,  in  Indiana,  a  village  and  township  of  Dearborn 
aria  ns  held  that  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  were]  co  ,  abt.  6  m.  N  of  Lawreneeburg ;  pop.  of  township 
to  be  rebuilt  and  splendidly  adorned  with  gold  and  jew-  aht.  1,800. 

els,  and  that  Christ,  having  come  down  from  heaven,  31  i  I  Ini’,  in  Missouri,  a  S.  central  co.;  area,  aht.  570  sq. 
would  reign  there  a  thousand  year  with  his  saints,  both  ni.  Rivers.  Osage  and  Auglaize  rivers,  and  several 

those  who  were  already  dead,  and  those  who  were  still!  smaller  streams.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  in  some  places 

alive.  The  productions  of  nature  were  to  bo  prodig- 1  fertile.  Cap.  Tuscnmbia.  /*op.  abt.  8,000. 
iously  increased,  ami  everything  in  nature  was  to  min-! — A  township  of  Marion  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 
ister  to  their  corporeal  delights.  The  Jews  were  to  be  — A  township  of  Scotland  co. 

restored  to  their  own  land,  and  raised  to  the  first  rank  31al!ler,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Knox  co;  pop.  aht.  1,800. 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  I  re  mens  aud  others  of  31  a  Her.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Perry  co. ;  pop. 
the  early  Fathers  held  these  views;  hut  they  were  warmly  j  alt.  1,000. 

opposed  by  Origen  and  others.  These  maintained  that  3Iillerite.  m.  (Min.)  A  native  sulphide  of  nickel,  oc- 
tlie  passages  founded  upon  were  to  be  understood  figu-  curring  in  delicate  capillary  crystals  of  a  brass  or 

ratively  as  pointing  ton  period  when  Christianity  should  bronze-yellow  color,  with  a  gray  or  iridescent  tarnish, 

prevail  in  the  world;  and  in  consequence,  physical  and  with  spathic  iron,  at  the  Sterling  Mine,  Antwerp,  N.  Y. 

moral  evil  abated.  The  latter  is  now  the  view  generally  38  i  I  fieri  t  es,  n.  pi.  {Keel.  Ilist.)  A  religious  sect  named 
held;  but  some,  as  the  Irvingites,  still  look  foraper-|  after  the  founder,  William  Miller,  b.  in  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
sonal  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth. 

31  il'leped,  31  a  I  lepede,  n.  [Lat.  mille,  and  pcs.1 
pedis,  a  foot.  See  Pedal.]  An  insect  having  many  feet, 
as  the  Wood-louse.  Oriscus  asellus,  and  many  others.  | 

31  a  I'lepore,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mille,  and  poms,  pore.] 

(Zodl.)  One  of  a  genus  of  hydroid  medusae  that  build  aj 
coral  branching  stem,  in  which  are  numerous  pits  or-  31  i I leroelies,  (meel-leh-rosh',)  a  village  of  Upper  Can- 
pores  for  the  retreat  of  the  heads. —  Worcester ,  after  ada,  abt.  45  m.  N.W  of  Prescott. 

Agassiz.  Klil  ler^lmi  g.  in  Idaho  Territory,  a  mining-village  of 

31  all  eporife,  n.  (Pal.)  A  fossilized  millepore.  I  Nez  Perils  co.,  abt.  120  m.  N.  of  Idaho  City. 

Miller,  n.  [From  mill  ]  One  who  attends  a  mill.  3Iillersbiii,$£'  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  former  cap. 

(Znol.)  A  winged  insect  or  moth;  —  so  called  from  the  of  Mercer  co.,  abt.  156  in.  N.W.  of  Springfield, 
white,  powdery  substance  with  which  their  wings  are  31illershur^  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Elkhart 
covered.  co.,  aht.  8  in.  S.E.  of  Goshen. 

31  i Tier.  Hugh,  an  eminent  geologist,  b.  at  Cromarty,  — A  village  of  Ohio  co.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  abt.  40  in.  be- 
Scotland,  in  1802,  whose  father  was  lost  at  sea.  on  board  ;  low  Cincinnati. 

a  small  vessel  of  which  lie  was  the  owner,  while  Hugh  I — A  village  of  Orange  co.,  abt.  37  in.  N.W.  of  New  Albany, 
was  still  a  child.  He  was  sent  to  the  parish-school,  and  j — A  village  of  Whitley  co.,  aht.  12  m.  S.W.  of  Columbia. 


1781;  D.  1849;  who  predicted  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  soon  to  take  place.  The  M.  were,  at  a  time,  about 
50,000;  but  the  failure  of  the  prediction  of  Miller,  in 
1843,  greatly  diminished  the  number  of  his  disciples. 
It  is  said  that  the  sect  still  exists,  but  so  diminished  that 
it  is  of  no  importance. 


in  course  of  time  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of 
stone-mason.  From  the  time  he  had  mastered  the  art 


31  illi*rsl>n rjg',  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Bourbon 
co.,  abt.  48  m.  E.  of  Frankfort. 


of  reading,  he  had  been  assiduous  in  his  search  after  31  a  21er*l>ai  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Rice  co., 


knowledge,  and  a  love  of  natural  history  had  been  fos¬ 
tered  in  him  by  his  uncle.  While  hewing  stones  in  tin 
quarry,  he  was  engaged  in  observing  their  geological 
form.  Of  poetry,  also,  he  was  very  fond,  and  after  seek¬ 
ing  in  vain  to  get  a  certain  effusion  in  rhyme  inserted 


abt.  10  m.  N.N.W.  of  Faribault. 

31  i fliea*slnar"’,  in  Misinuri,  a  post-village  of  Calloway 
co.,  abt.  21  m.  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

31illersburg',  in  Ohio,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Holmes 
abt.  87  in.  N.E.  of  Columbus;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 
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in  a  newspaper,  lie  published  a  volume  of  verse,  which  — A  village  of  Meigs  co.,  abt.  90  m.  S.E  of  Columbus. 


brought  him  into  notice,  and  obtained  for  him  the  clerk 
ship  of  a  bank  in  his  native  place.  The  leisure  afforded 
by  this  occupation  he  turned  to  good  account.  After 
contributing  for  a  short  time  to  the  “Inverness  Courier/’ 
lie  published  Scenes  and  Legends  of  the  North  of  Scut - 
land.  He  was  next  selected  by  the  Free  Church  party  to 


Fig.  1791.  — hugh  miller. 
edit  their  organ,  the  “  Witness  ”  newspaper,  a  post  which 
lie  continued  to  fill  till  his  death.  His  first  geological 
paper  appeared  in  this  print,  and  when  the  Geological 
Association  met  at  Glasgow.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  all  expressed  them¬ 
selves  astonished  and  delighted  at  the  labors  of  the  new 
scientific  writer.  One  of  the  fishes  described  by  him  in 
this  course,  was  named  by  Prof.  Agassiz  after  Mr.  M. 
A  repuhlication  of  the  papers  afterwards  took  place 
under  the  title  of  tin*  Old  Red  Sandstone ,  or  New  Walks 
in  an  Obi  Field.  His  ready,  picturesque,  aud  vigorous 
pen  was  henceforth  constantly  employed ;  and  he  pro¬ 
duced,  after  a  visit  to  the  S.,  First  Impressions  of  Eng 
land  and  its  People;  Footprints  of  the  Creator  —  an  an 


31illCB'sbur£',  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Berks  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Dauphin  co.,  abt.  28  in.  N.N.W.  of 
Harrisburg. 

31illor.sbiir£;.  in  Tennessee ,  a  village  of  Rutherford 
co.,  abt.  43  m.  S  E.  of  Nashville. 

38nller*s  Place,  in  New  York,  a  post-vill.  of  Suffolk  co. 

31iriorw|>oi't.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Fairfield  co., 
abt.  30  m.  E  SE.  of  Columbus. 

.38  i  Her**  Raneli,  in  California, a  village  ofButteco., 
abt.  16  in.  S.E.  of  Oroville. 

31  iller**  River,  in  Massachusetts,  rises  in  Worcester 
co.,  and  flowing  W.,  enters  the  Connecticut  River  in 
Franklin  co. 

31  filler**  River,  in  Vermont,  enters  the  Passmnpsic 
River  in  Caledonia  co. 

31iller**-tBBiBBiib,  n.  (Znhl.)  The  Bull  head,  Cotius 
globio.  a  small  fish,  abundant  in  clear  rivers  and 
streams,  and  seldom  exceeding  4  or  5  inches  in  length. 
It  belongs  to  the  genus  Cottus,  q.  v. 

31  il  lerstowiB,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Grayson  co., 
abt.  125  m.  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

31  irierstown,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Champaign 
co  ,  abt.  11  in.  W.N.W.  of  Urbana. 

38  illerstoun.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of  Butler 
co.,  abt.  10  m.  E.N.E.  of  Butler. 

— A  village  of  Lebanon  co.,  abt.  20  m  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

— A  village  of  Lehigh  co.,  abt.  9  in.  S  W.  of  Allentown. 

— A  post-vill. of  Perry  co.,  abt.  29  in.  N.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

3Iarfier*ville,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Marion  co. 

31irier*ville,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Anne 
Arundel  co.,  abt.  11  m.  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

38  c  Hen 4 1  le,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  St.  Lawrence 
co.,  abt.  30  m.  N.E.  of  Ogdenslmrg. 

31  il  lersville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Delaware  co.,  abt. 
28  m.  N.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

3nirier*ville,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Lan¬ 
caster  co.,  abt.  39  ni.  S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

31  il'lerion,  in  California,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Fresno 
co..  abt.  130  m.  S.E.  of  Stockton ;  pop.  abt.  300. 

31il/lei*town,  in  California,  a  village  of  Placer  co., 
abt.  6  in.  N.E.  of  Auburn. 

3Iiriery,  or  Mii/leray,  ill  Iowa,  a  village  of  Dubuque 
co..  abt.  H>  m.  S.S.W.  of  Dubuque. 

31  ille*'iniHl,  a.  [Lat.  millesimus ,  from  mille,  a  thou¬ 
sand.]  Thousandth  ;  consisting  ol  a  thousand  parts;  as, 
millesimal  fractions  —  Watts. 

3Iille*iino,  (mil-li-se'mo,)  a  small  town  of  N.  Italy, 
in  Piedmont,  on  the  Bormida.  It  was  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  first  victories  of  Napoleon  I.,  won  against  the 


6wer  to  some  of  the  statements  of  the  Vestiges  of  Cre 

ation;  the  Geology  of  the  Bass,  and  the  Testimony  of  |  Austrians,  April  14,1796. 
the  Rocks.  He  also  lectured  upon  his  favorite  science  3fliH'eville,  {mill' vil,)  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Ren» 
in  Edinburgh  and  London,  and  in  1855,  read  a  paper  on  ]  selaer  co.,  abt.  12  ni.  N.E.  ot  Albany, 
the  Fossil  Flora  of  Scotland,  before  the  British  Associ-  38aflllield.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  ot  Athens  co.,  abt.  72 
ation  at  Glasgow.  In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  m.  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

works,  he  gave  to  the  world  a  most  interesting  account  31  all  <4i*ovc.  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Owen  co.,  abt.  15 
of  his  early  life,  in  a  work  called  My  Schools  and  School~  \  m.  N.  of  Spencer. 

masters.  In  1855,  while  laboring  under  a  paroxysm  of  ; — A  township  of  Steuben  co. ;  pop.  abt.  835. 
disease  of  the  brain,  he  shot  himself  through  the  body.  31  ill  Grove,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Morgan  co. 

31  iller,  William  Allen,  a  distinguished  English  cheni-  — A  village  of  Wood  co.,  abt.  120  in.  N.N.W.  of  Columbus, 
ist,  u.  at  Ipswich,  1817.  His  chief  work  is  Elements  of  1 31111  Grove,  in  S.  Carolina ,  a  village  of  Sumter  co. 
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MILO 


Fr.  millet ,  or  mil ;  Lat.  milium.  Etymol. 


Millet,  77.  [ 

uncer  tain.] 

( Bot .)  The 
common 
name  for  a 
great  number 
of  cereal 
plants,  the 
grains  of 
w  h  i  c  h  are 
used  as  food, 
and  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  kind  of 
beer,  in  va¬ 
rious  coun¬ 
tries.  I  I  ole  an 
Sorghum  i  a 
the  Turkish 
millet;  Pani- 
c  u  m  mi liu - 
ceum ,  the  In¬ 
dian  ;  Pasga- 
lum  exile,  the 
Sierra  Leone; 

Setaria  Ger- 
mnnica  and 
Jtalica  (Fig. 

1792),  t  h  e 
German  and 
Italian  millet 
respect  ively, 
probably  varieties  of  the  same  species. 

Mill  Hall,  in  IVnnsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Clinton 
co.,  abt.  104  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg 

Mill  Haven,  in  Georgia ,  a  village  of  Scriven  co.,  abt. 
75  m.  N.W.  of  Savannah. 

Mill  Haven,  in  HV.sconsw,  a  post-village  of  Juneau 
co..  abt.  7  m.  N.W  of  Mauston. 

Milllieini,  (mill'/iime.  jin  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village 
of  Centre  co.,  85  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Mi IMioiitten,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Decatur 
co  .  abt.  55  m.  S  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Mill  -head,  n.  The  head  of  water  available  for  the 
working  of  a  mill-wheel. 

Milliard,  ( md’Le-ar ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  miZZe.]  A  thou¬ 
sand  millions. 

MiUiare,  n.  [From  Lat.  mille .]  A  Roman  mile,  con¬ 
sisting  of  1,000  paces  of  5  ft.  each,  and  therefore  =5,000 
feet;  taking  the  Roman  foot  at  11-6496  Eng.  inches,  the 
Homan  mile  would  be  1.618  Eng.  yards,  or  142  yards 
h*ss  than  the  English  statute  mile. 

Military,  a.  [Lat.  milliarius.]  Pertaining,  having  refer¬ 
ence  to,  or  denoting  a  mile. 

— n.  [Lat.  milliarium.]  A  mile-stone. 

Milligram.  Milligramme,  n.  [Fr. milligramme.] 
The  thousandth  part  of  a  gramme  =  0*154  English 
grains.  See  Metkic  System. 

Mil'likeu'ft  Rend,  in  Louisiana ,  a  post-village  of 
Madison  parish,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  abt.  55  m. 
above  Vicksburg,  Mississippi.  Near  this  village,  in  June, 
18t>3,  a  body  of  1,400  colored  troops,  with  160  soldiers  of 
the  23d  Iowa  regt.,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Elias  S. 
Dennis,  were  attacked  by  a  Confederate  force,  number¬ 
ing  abt.  2,500,  under  Gen.  Henry  McCullough,  and 
would  have  been  defeated  but  for  the  assistance  of  two 
U.  S.  gunboats,  sent  from  Admiral  Porter’s  fleet.  After 
a  desperate  contest  of  several  hours,  the  Confederates 
were  repulsed.  The  loss  on  either  side  was  abt.  150 
killed,  and  300  wounded. 

Millilitre,  n.  [Fr.  See  Litre]  The  thousandth  part  of  a 
litre=06103ofan  English  cubic  inch.  See  Metric  System. 

Millimetre.  n.  [Fr.  See  Metre.]  The  thousandth  part 
of  a  inetre=03937  of  an  English  inch.  See  Metric  System. 

Milliner,  n.  [Supposed  to  be  from  Miluner ,  or  a  Mi¬ 
lanese  importer  of  finery  for  females.]  A  person,  gen¬ 
erally  a  female,  who  makes  and  sells  head-gear,  as 
hats,  bonnets,  Ac.,  for  women’s  wear.  See  Man-milliner. 

Millinery.  ?i.  The  articles  for  feminine  wear  made  or 
sold  by  milliners,  as  head-dresses,  hats,  bonnets,  and 
fal-lals,  Ac. —  Paraphernalia;  trumpery;  tinsel;  as, 
church  or  sacerdotal  millinery ,  stage  millinery ,  Ac. 

Mil  ling,  7?.  Act  or  avocation  of  grinding  and  passing 
through  a  mill.  —  Act  of  making  raised  impressions  on 
the  edges  of  coin,  Ac.,  or  the  impressions  thus  made. — 
Act  or  process  of  fulling  cloth.  —  A  6ound  pommelling, 
or  drubbing  with  the  fists.  (Cant.) 

Milling-machine.  A  machine  tool  for  trimming  sur¬ 
faces  by  rotary  cutters. —  Milling-tool.  A  roller  having 
a  denticulated  surface  for  giving  indentations  corre¬ 
sponding  thereto  in  metal  by  rotary  pressure. 

Millington,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-village  of  Middle¬ 
sex  co.,  abt.  35  m.  E.N.E.  of  New  Haven. 

Millinglon,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Kent  co., 
abt.  60  m.  E.N.E.  of  Annapolis. 

Milling'ton,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of  Frank¬ 
lin  co.,  abt.  25  in.  N.E.  of  Northampton. 

Milling-ton,  in  Michigan ,  a  post- township  of  Tuscola 
co. ;  f>op.  abt.  286. 

Millington,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  post-village  of  Somerset 
co.,  abt.  40  m.  N.N.E.  of  Trenton. 

M  illiin&'ton,  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village  of  Albemarle 
co.,  abt.  25  m.  E.  of  Staunton. 

Million,  7i.  [  Fr.,  from  Lat.  mille,  thousand  ]  A  thou¬ 
sand  times  a  thousand,  written  1,000,000;  the  number 
of  ten  hundred  thousand. —  A  very  great  number;  — 
used  indefinitely. 

“  Many  people  at  the  Derby  this  year  ?  Well,  I  should  say,  per¬ 
haps  two  million*.'  —  Thackeray. 

Millionaire,  ( m\Vyon-Cr ,)  n.  [Fr.;  Sp.  millonario .]  A 
man  worth  a  million  ;  —  hence,  a  common  titular  term  I 
fora  very  rich  person.  (Sometimes  writteu  millionnaire.)  | 


Millionary,  a.  Having  reference,  or  pertaining  to 
millions;  consisting  of  millions. 

Millionnaire,  n.  Same  as  Millionaire,  7.  v. 

Mill  ion  til,  a.  The  ten  hundred  thousandth. 

— 71.  A  unit  of  a  million  equal  parts. 

Mill  Plain,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-village  of  Fairfield 
co  ,  abt.  70  m.  S.W.  of  Hartford. 

Mill  Point,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Ottawa  co.,  on 
Grand  River,  abt.  2  in.  above  Grand  Haven. 

Mill  Point,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Poca¬ 
hontas  co 

Millport,  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Jackson  co.,  about 
7*  m.  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

Millport,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Knox  co.,  abt. 
50  m.  .N.W.  of  Quincy,  Illinois. 

Millport,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Chemung  co., 
abt.  150  m.  S.W.  by  W.  of  Albany. 

Millport,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Potter  co., 
abt.  200  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Mill'  race,  n.  The  stream  or  channel  of  water  that 
serves  to  drive  a  mill-wheel. 

MiH'rea.  Mill'ree,  Mill'reis,  n.  [Pg.  mil,  a  thou¬ 
sand,  ami  rets,  pi.  of  real,  a  coin.]  A  current  money  of 
account  in  Portugal  and  Brazil;  in  the  former  country 
it  is  equivalent  to  about  $1.05;  in  the  last-named,  it  is 
worth,  at  par  of  exchange,  54  cents. 

Mill  River,  in  Connecticut,  enters  Long  Island  Sound 
from  Fairfield  co. 

Mill  River,  in  Vermont ,  enters  the  Connecticut  River 
from  Windsor  co. 

Mills,  in  Iowa,  a  W.S.W.  co.,  adjoining  Nebraska ;  area, 
abt.  400  sq.  111.  Livers.  Missouri  and  Nishuabatona  riv¬ 
ers,  besides  several  large  creeks.  Surface,  mostly  level ; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Gh-nwood.  Pop.  6,935. 

Mill*  borough,  in  Delaware,  a  post-village  of  Sussex 
co.,  abt.  45  in.  S.  by  E.  of  Dover. 

?3aBI«%l»oi’Oii^  li,  in  Ohio ,  a  village  of  Richland  co. 

MillKl>oroii£'ll,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Washington  co.,  abt.  36  in.  S  of  Pittsburg. 

M  i  I  ls'fiel«l,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  township  of  Coos  co. ; 
pop .  abt.  200. 

Millsliehl,  in  Ohio ,  a  township  of  Ashtabula  co. 

Mill'-sixpence,  n.  (Nunns.)  An  old  English  silver 
coin,  first  milled  in  1561,  and  now  extremely  rare. 

Mill's  Mills,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Fayette  co.,  abt. 
60  m.  E.S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Mill's  Point,  in  Kentucky.  See  Hickman. 

Millsport,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Lancaster  co. 

Mill  Springs,  in  Kentucky,  &  locality  in  Wayne  co., 
011  the  Cumberland  River,  abt.  100  in.  S.  of  Frankfort. 
Here,  on  Jan.  19.  1862,  an  important  battle  was  fought 
between  abt.  28,000  National  troops,  commanded  by  Gen. 
George  II.  Thomas,  and  about’  10,000  Confederates  (in¬ 
fantry  and  cavalry),  exclusive  of  20  pieces  of  artillery, 
under  Gen.  George  B.  Crittenden.  The  latter  had  been 
intrenched  at  this  point  and  at  Beech  Grove,  but  on  the 
approach  of  Gen.  Thomas,  conceiving  his  position  not 
sufficiently  strong,  h«  determined  to  act  on  the  offensive. 
The  Confederate  column  was  led  by  Gen.  Felix  K.  Z<  1 1 i- 
coffer.  A  severe  contest  ensued,  in  which  Gen.  Zolli- 
coffer  was  killed,  and  the  Confederates  defeated.  The 
loss  of  the  Confederates  was  192  killed  and  62  wounded  ; 
that  of  the  Nationals  was  39  killed  and  203  wounded. 

Mill'stadt,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
St.  Clair  co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.W.  of  Bell ville ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  915.  * 

M  i  1 1 'stone,  n.  A  large  circular  stone  used  for  grind¬ 
ing  grain.  See  Buhrstone,  and  Mill. 

To  see  into,  or  through  a  millstone,  to  penetrate  with 
Accuracy;  to  he  acute  or  sharp-sighted;  to  observe  with 
judicial  exactness  of  scrutiny  ;  as,  he  is  shrewd  enough 
to  see  through  a  millstone  further  than  any  of  us.  (Used 
as  a  colloquial  proverbialism.) 

M ill'stone,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  township  of  Monmouth 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,356. 

— A  post-village  of  Somerset  co.,  abt.  25  m.  N.E  of  Trenton. 

Millstone,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Forest  co. 

Mill  stone-g-rat,  n.  (Geol.)  A  group  of  strata  con¬ 
sisting  of  coarse-grained  quartzose  sandstone,  which  oc¬ 
curs  between  the  mountain  limestone  and  the  superin¬ 
cumbent  coal  formations. 

Millstone  River,  in  New  Jersey,  rises  in  Monmouth 
co.,  and  flowing  N.,  enters  the  Raritan  from  Somerset  co. 

Mill's  tree!,  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  in  co.  Cork, 
Munster,  abt.  20  m.  E.  of  Killarney ;  pop.  2,162. 

Mill's  Vil  lage,  in  Maine ,  a  village  of  Waldo  co.,  abt 
20  in.  N  by  E.  of  Belfast. 

Mill  -tail,  71.  The  flow  or  current  of  water  that  has 
passed  a  mill-wheel ;  — correlative  to  mill-head. 

Mill'- too  til ,  n. ;  pi.  Mill-teeth.  A  molar  tooth;  a 
grinder. 

Mill'town.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Crawford  co., 
al >t.  110  in.  S  by  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Mill'town,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Hunterdon  co., 
abt.  11  m.  W.S.W.  of  Flemington. 

Million  n.  in  New  York ,  a  village  of  Putnam  co.,  abt. 
100  in.  S.  of  Albany. 

Million  n.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of  Bradford  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Chester  co.,  abt.  4  in.  E.  of  WestChester. 

— A  village  of  Montgomery  co.,  abt.  8  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Mill'town-Malbay,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  co. 
Clare,  Munster,  abt.  18  m.  W.  of  Ennis;  pop.  1,200. 

Mill'view,  in  Virginia ,  a  village  of  Fauquier  co. 

Mill  Village,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  post- village  of 
Sullivan  co. 

Mi II' ville,  in  Alabama ,  a  village  of  Butler  co.,  abt.  65 
m.  S  S.W.  of  Montgomery. 

— A  village  of  Marion  co. 

Millville,  in  California ,  a  village  of  Lassen  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Shasta  co.,  abt.  20  m.  E.  of  Shasta. 
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Mill'ville,  in  lndiazia,  «  post- village  of  Henry  co.,  abt 
*»  m.  E.  by  S.  of  New  Castle. 

Mill'ville,  in  Iowa,  apost-twp.  of  Clayton  co.;  pop.  833. 

Mill'ville,  in  Massachusetts,  a,  post-village  of  Worcester 
co.,  abt.  23  n».  S.E.  of  Worcester. 

Mill'ville,  ill  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Ray  co.,  abt. 
150  m.  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Mill  ville  in  New  Jersey,  a  town  of  Cumbeiland  co., 
abt.  40  m.  S.  by  E  of  Camden ;  pop.  abt.  8,000. 

Mill'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post- village  of  Orleans  co., 
abt.  40  in.  W.  of  Rochester. 

Mill'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Buth*r  co.,  abt.  22 
m.  N.N.W.  of  Cincinnati.  —  A  village  of  Delaware  co., 
abt.  27  in.  N.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Mill'ville,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Cambria 
co. ;  pip.  abt.  1,683. 

— A  post-village  of  Columbia  co ,  abt.  85  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Harrisburg. 

Millville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Lincoln  co., 
abt.  100  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Nashville. 

M  ill'ville,  in  Texas ,  a  village  of  Rush  co.,  abt.  10  m.  N. 
E.  of  Henderson. 

Mill  ville,  in  Utah  Terintory,  a  post-village  of  Cache 
co.,  abt.  5  m.  S.S.E.  of  Logan. 

Mil5'vllle,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  KiDg  George  co., 
abt.  70  m.  N.N.E.  of  Richmond. 

M ill'ville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Grant  co.,  abt.  14  111.  E.S.E.  of  Prairie  du  Chien; pop. 
of  township  abt.  1,700. 

Mill'n  ooci,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Kosciusco  co.,  abt. 
14  in.  N.W.  of  Warsaw. 

Mil  In oo(l,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Guernsey  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,500. 

— A  post-village  of  Knox  co.,  abt.  55  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Mill  wood,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Clarke  co., 
abt.  140  in.  N.  by  W.  of  Richmond. 

Mill-work,  n.  The  collective  plant  or  working  ma¬ 
chinery  of  a  mill,  as  of  cotton-mills,  &c. 

Mill'-w  right,  (-riZ.)  n.  A  mechanic  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  mills. 

Mil  mail,  Henry  Hart,  an  English  divine  and 
author,  b.  in  London,  1791,  concluded  nia  education  at 
Oxford,  of  which  university  he  was  elected  Fellow.  Iu 
1815  he  published  a  tragedy,  entitled  Fazio ,  which  was 
successfully  played  at  Covent-Gaiden  theatre.  In  1817  he 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  obtained  a  living  at.  Read¬ 
ing.  In  1820  lie  produced  The  Pall  gt  Jerusalem,  a  sacred 
poem,  founded  upon  Josephus's  narrative.  The  univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford  appointed  him  its  professor  of  poetry  in 
the  following  year.  The  History  of  Christianity  from 
the  Birth  of  C/iTnst  to  the  Abolition  of  Paganism  hi  the 
Roman  Empire,  was  his  next  important  publication.  In 
1849  he  produced  a  beautiful  edition  of  Horace,  adding 
to  it  a  most  interesting  life  of  the  poet.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  shortly 
afterwards  gave  to  the  world  a  continuation  of  liis 
History  of  Christianity ,  under  the  form  of  a  History  of 
Latin  Christianity.  He  likewise  produced  a  new  and 
copiously  annotated  edition  of  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  addition  to  the  poem  already 
mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of  The  Martyr  of  Antioch, 
Belshazzar,  and  Anne  Boleyn.  D.  1870. 

Milin  I  no,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Piatt  co.,  abt. 
55  in.  E.  by  N.  of  Springfield. 

Milne- Edw arils.  Henri,  one  of  the  most  profound 
naturalists  ot  the  age.  and  one  of  the  most  eminent 
representatives  of  the  French  school  of  natural  history, 
b.  at  Bruges,  1800,  was  professor  of  entomology  at  the 
Jurdin  des  Plantes,  and  of  zoology  and  physiology  at  the 
Faculte  des  Sciences  of  which  be  is  president.  His 
principal  works  are,  Monograph  of  the  Crustacea  (1837- 
1841);  Elements  of  Zoology ,  4  vols.  containing  600  illus- 
strations  (2d  ed.  1840-1850);  and  Comparative  Anatomy 
of  Men  and  Animals  (1855-1857). 

Mil'ner,  in  Georgia ,  a  post-village  of  Pike  co.,  abt.  46 
m.  N  W.  of  Macou. 

Mi'lo,  a  celebrated  wrestler  and  athlete  of  Crotona  in 
Italy,  of  extraordinary  strength  and  endurance.  Some 
of  his  feats  of  strength  are  perfect  fables;  such  as  the 
story  told  of  his  carrying  a  live  bullock  on  his  shoulders, 
killing  it  with  one  blow  of  bis  fist,  and  concluding  the 
performance  by  eating  the  entire  carcass  for  his  dinner. 
He  obtained  7  prizes  at  the  Olympic  games.  His  death 
was  characteristic  of  his  life  and  habits:  attempting  to 
tear  open  a  split  tree,  to  reach  the  honey  within,  the 
tough  oak  rebounded,  and  grasping  both  hands,  as  in  a 
vice,  held  him  a  prisoner,  where  some  wild  beasts  de¬ 
voured  him  :  about  500  years  n.c. 

Milo,  Tt  tus  Anniijs.  a  Roman  tribune  and  demagogue, 
who  formed  several  parties  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  consulate.  He  was  opposed  by  Claudius,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  some  ot  the  first  members  of  the  senate.  In 
a  quarrel  bet.  Claudius  and  Milo,  on  the  Appian  Way,  the 
former  was  slain  by  some  of  the  domestics  of  the  hitter. 
Cicero  undertook  to  plead  the  cause  of  Milo;  but  the 
rostrum  being  surrounded  by  soldiers  and  a  crowd  of 
people,  who  expressed  their  disapprobation,  he  was  so 
dismayed  as  to  he  unable  to  proceed.  Milo  was  exiled 
to  Marseilles,  whither  the  orator  sent  him  his  discourse; 
on  which  he  said,  “  How  fortunate  it  is  that  this  oration 
was  not  delivered,  for  then  I  should  have  been  acquitted, 
and  have  never  known  the  delicious  flavor  of  these 
Marseillian  mullets.”  He  was  killed  b.c.  48. 

Mi'lo,  (anc.  Melos,)  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  Lat.  36°  45'  N.,  Lon.  24°  23'  E. ; 
area,  65  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  volcanic, 
and  barren,  except  in  the  valleys,  where  the  soil  is  very 
fertile.  It  is  now  almost  depopulated,  by  the  ravages 
of  the  plague,  the  badness  of  the  water,  and  the  preva¬ 
lence  ot  malaria.  Chief  Towns.  Milo,  the  cap.,  and  Castro. 
Pop .  4,000. — Ven  us  of,  see  p.  2444. 
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M|*V.t°aooO  mn0i*'  a  Post-township  of  Bureau  co. ;  pop. 

i"  p‘wa'  a  township  of  Delaware  co.;  pop.  733. 

M  1,1  M"ine,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Piscata- 

ship m-  N-  by  K  uf  Bttngor;  p°p-  °{ town - 

Mi'IU’sn  lor** a  twp. of  Yates  co.;  pop.  abt.  8.500. 
h  i  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Yates 

co.,  abt.  4  ra.  b.  ol  Penn  Van. 

Milorad l/owitsch,  Michael, (Count.)  a  Russian  gen- 
*™*  distinguished  in  the  wars  agaiust  Napoleon,  1770- 

II il  pitas,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Sauta  Clara 
to.,  abt.  8  in.  N.N.b.  of  San  Jose. 

illilroy',  in  Indiana,*  post-village  of  Rush  co.,  abt  8 
m.  b.  ol  Rusliville. 

‘  v  Fennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Mifflin  co., 
ubt.  10  m.  N.  ol  Levvistown. 

Milt,  n.  [A.  S.,  L.  Ger.,  D.,  and  Dan.;  Icel.  milti;  Ger. 

’  l,kln  to  h.S.meltan,  to  liquefy.  See  Melt.1  IZool.) 
1  he  sperm  of  male  fish,  susceptible  of  easy  liquefaction. 

(Anut.)  ihe  spleen,  a  viscus  situated  in  the  left  hypo- 
chundriuni,  under  the  diaphragm. 

— r.  a.  To  impregnate,  as  the  roe  or  spawn  of  the  female 
nsii. 

Milt'er,  n.  A  male  fish. 

Miltinrles ,  (mil-ti'daiees.)  a  celebrated  Athenian  gen¬ 
eral,  hero  ot  Marathon,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Cimon. 
and  succeeded  his  brother 
Stesagonis,  about  B.  c.  515, 
as  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese, 
lie  took  p:irt  in  the  invasion 
ol  Scythia  by  Darius,  held 
his  government  of  ihe  Cher¬ 
sonese  at  least  22  years,  and 
retired  to  Athens  in  403.  On 
occasion  of  the  second  Per¬ 
sian  invasion  of  Greece, -un¬ 
der  Datis  and  Artaphernes, 

400,  M.  was  chosen  one  of 
the  ten  generals,  and  signal¬ 
ized  himself  by  a  great  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  Persians,  on 
the  field  of  Marathon.  Hav¬ 
ing  persuaded  the  Athen¬ 
ians  to  give  him  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  fleet,  he  used  it 
for  private  ends  in  an  attack 
on  Paros.  The  attack  failed, 

M.  was  severely  wounded, 
and  on  his  return  to  Athens 
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Fig.  1793.  —  miltiades. 


Whs  prosecuted  and  imprisoned  for  deceiving  the  people. 
*’,s  death  took  place  in  prison  soon  after. 

i'iV  !'*’  01  (SI.,)  was  pope  from 

Mil'ton,  John,  the  greatest  of  the  English  poets,  b.  in 
London,  Dec.  9,  1608.  1 1  is  father,  a  notary,  was  a  man  of 
cultivated  mind,  and  gave  him  a  careful  education, 
which  was  continued  at  bt.  Paul’s  School  and  the  uni¬ 
versity  ot  Cambridge.  He  entered  the  latter  in  1624 
and  quitted  it  in  1631,  without  taking  his  degree  of  m.  a! 
He  distinguished  himself  at  Cambridge  by  the  excel¬ 
lence  ol  bis  Latin  poems.  The  next  few  years  he  spent 
at  his  fathers  house  in  Buckinghamshire,  devoting 
himself  with  such  earnestness  as  only  genius  can  to 
study  and  self-cultivation.  Some  of  his  minor  poems 
were  probably  written  during  this  period.  In  1637  he 
set  out  lor  Italy,  and  visiting  Paris  on  his  way,  made 
acquaintance  with  Grotius.  At  Florence  he  visited  the 
aged  Galileo  in  his  prison,  and  at  Rome  Cardinal  Bar- 
benni  received  him  kindly.  After  three  years’  absence, 
news  reached  him  of  the  political  troubles  which  were 
beginning  in  England,  and,  passionate  lover  of  liberty 
as  he  was,  he  hastened  home,  to  take  part  in  the 
struggle.  lie  almost  immediately  began  that  career  as  a 
controversialist,  which,  while  it  has  exposed  him  to 
much  obloquy  Irom  those  who  dissent  from  his  opinions, 
has  enrolled  his  name  among  the  noblest  and  most 
eloquent  ol  the  writers  of  Old  English  prose.  His 
polemical  writings  are  keen  and  sometimes  classic;  but 
they  are  singularly  able.  His  first  work  of  this  sort  was 
a  treatise  Of  ti* for  /nation,  published  in  1641,  to  aid  the 
attack  then  made  against  the  bishop.  In  1643  he  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Powell,  daughter  of  an  Oxfordshire  gentleman 
attached  to  the  royal  cause.  She  very  soon  returned  to 
her  lather  s  house,  and  for  her  desertion  was  repudiated 
b.V  A/-,  who  soon  alter  published  successively  his  several 
treatises  on  divorce.  About  the  same  time  he  passed  to 
the  side  of  the  Independents,  and  wrote  the  Areopa- 
gitica ,  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  the  most  magnificent  of  his  prose  works.  A  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  his  wile  was  brought  about  by  friendly 
intervention,  and  she  returned  to  him.  In  1649,  he  was 
appointed  Latin  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  State:  and 
among  the  duties  assigned  to  him  were  those  of  writing 
a  ret  u  tat  ion  of  the  Eikon  Bunlike  then  attributed  to 
Charles  I.,  and  a  reply  to  the  work  of  Salmasius  in 
defence  ot  the  king  and  the  monarchy.  Hence  the 
Eikonoklastes,  and  the  Defence  of  the  Cenple  of  England. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  Protectorate  if.  became 
secretary  to  Cromwell,  and  remained  so  till  the  death 
ol  the  latter  in  1658.  Several  years  before  that  time  be 
had  become  totally  blind,  deliberately  and  heroically 
preferring,  as  he  says,  the  loss  of  his  sight  to  the 
desertion  of  his  duty.  The  last  short  intervals  o  sight 
allotted  him  were  devoted  to  the  composition  of  the 
Defence.  His  pathetic  reference  to  his  blindness  in  the 
Paradise  Lost  is  well  known:  less  known,  but  ;it  least 
equally  deserving  to  be  so,  are  the  passages  in  which  he 
speaks  of  il  in  the  D> fence,  and  in  one  of  his  Latin 
letters  (XV.).  The  Restoration  of  1660  consigned  M.  to  I 


obscurity.  At  first  he  thought  it  necessary  to  conceal 
himself;  his  friends  are  said  to  have  made  a  mock  fu¬ 
neral  for  him;  and  a  proclamation  was  actually  issued 
for  his  apprehension,  and  that  of  Goodwin  the  theo¬ 
logian.  But,  though  the  most  offensive  of  his  books  were 
burned  by  the  hangman,  ho  was  included  in  the  Act  of 
Indemnity;  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  his  former  office 
was  offered  to  him,  but  of  course  refused,  lie  bad  in  the 
end  inherited  but  little  from  bis  father,  had  failed  in  get¬ 
ting  payment  of  the  portion  of  bis  first  wife,  had  lost 
money  lent,  and  had  had  his  house  accidentally  burned. 
Accordingly,  his  circumstances  were  now  indifferent! 
yet  not  very  low  for  a  man  so  moderate  in  his  habits, 
lie  published,  in  1661,  a  Latin  grammar  in  English.  In 
1661  lie  married  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Minshull,  of  a 
good  Cheshire  family.  — In  1665,  being  in  his  57th  year, 
he  completed  Paradise  Lost,  and  it  was  published  in 
16b. .  It  was  sold  for  five  pounds  to  a  bookseller,  who 
e,)Raged  to  pay  a  like  sum  for  each  1,500  copies  that 
should  be  sold  from  each  of  three  editions  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  each.  In  two  years  the  first  of  these  additional 
payments  was  due  and  made;  a  second  edition  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1674,  and  a  third  in  1678.  This  was  a  large 
sale  for  a  serious  poem  in  an  age  like  that  of  the  Resto¬ 
ration;  and  though  it  could  not  meet  with  applause 
from  the  fashionable  debauchees  of  the  court,  the  hearty 
and  respectful  admiration  of  Dryden  was  not  the  only 
tiilnite  that  was  immediately  paid,  by  competent  judges, 
to  the  extraordinary  merit  of  the  only  great  epic  in  the 
ihiglish  language.  The  poet  next  published  his  History 


oj  England  down  to  the  Norman  Conquest ;  and  in  1671 
appeared  the  Paradise  Regained,  to  which  was  subjoined 
Samson  Agonistes.  His  second  epic  was  written  with 
great  quickness,  perhaps  altogether  during  a  retirement 
of  several  months  which  lie  made  to  Challont  in  Buek- 


Fig.  1794.  —  milton. 
inghamshire,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague  in 
London  in  1665.  John  Miltou,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
poets,  and  the  very  greatest  of  all  poets  who  have  con¬ 
secrated  their  genius  to  the  service  of  Christianity,  had 
now,  amid  evil  men  and  evil  days,  discharged  the  del. I 
which,  many  years  before,  he  had  proudly  said  that  he 
held  himself  to  owe  to  posterity.  He  had  enriched  the 
world  of  poetry  with  a  host  of  the  noblest  images  and 
sentiments,  and  in  his  sacred  epic  had  given  to  English 
diction  and  rhythm  new  and  original  developments.— 
His  literary  labors  closed  with  a  treatise  on  Logic,  very 
aldy  written,  in  Latin  ;  a  new  treatise  in  controversial 
theology,  Of  True  Religion,  directed  against  Popery; 
and  a  Latin  collection,  published  in  1674,  of  his  private 
letters  and  academical  exercises.  To  the  latest  years 
of  his  life  may  have  belonged  the  completion  of  his 
Latin  treatise,  Of  Christian  Doctrine ,  which,  left  unpub¬ 
lished  till  it  was  disinterred  from  the  State  Paper  Office 
in  1823,  showed  him  to  have  become  decidedly  an  Arian. 
In  July,  1674,  having  long  been  distressed  by  gout,  and 
thinking  himself  near  death,  lie  gave  his  brother  direc¬ 
tions  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  property.  These  throw  some 
light  on  his  domestic  position.  The  facts  exhibit  traces 
of  those  infirmities  of  temper  with  which  the  great 
poet  is  traditionally  charged.  The  current  account, 
which  represents  his  daughters  as  having  been  trained’ 
to  read  and  write  for  him,  appears  to  lie  true  only  ns  to 
Deborah,  the  youngest;  and  all  of  them  had  lived  un¬ 
comfortably  with  him  and  his  third  wife,  and  had  left 
his  house  some  years  before  his  death.  He  was  chiefly 
served  in  his  studies  and  in  composition  by  Ellwood  the 
Quaker,  by  other  young  men  who  were  attracted  by 
his  genius,  and  by  boys  whom  he  hired,  lie  now  inti¬ 
mated  his  intention  (which  his  widow  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  establish  as  a  completed  will)  of  bequeath¬ 
ing  all  his  property  to  his  wife,  leaving  to  his  daughters 
only,  besides  what  he  “  had  done  for  them,”  a  claim  on 
their  mother’s  family  for  her  portion  still  unpaid.  He 
spoke  of  them  as  his  “  unkind  children,”  and  said  they 
had  been  “very  undntiful  to  him.”  He  died  so  easily 
that  the  moment  was  not  perceived,  on  Sunday,  the  Stii 
of  November,  1675,  and  was  buried  beside  his  father,  in 
the  chancel  of  St.  Giles,  in  Cripplegate. 

Mil'ton,  a  vill.  of  Uaiton  co.,  prov.  of  Ontario,  abt.  36 
m.  S.W.  of  Toronto.  Pop.  abt.  1,0U0. 
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Milton,  a  village  of  Shefford  co.,  prov.  of  Quebec. 

'  ton,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Autauga  co.,  abt. 

40  m.  VY.N.W.  of  Montgomery. 

Mil'ton,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-villago  of  Litchfield  co.. 
abt.  35  in.  W.  of  Hartford. 

Milton,  in  Delaware,  a  post-village  of  Sussex  co.,  abt. 

8  m.  S.E.  of  Milford; pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Milton,  in  Florida,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Santa  Rosa 
co.,  abt.  20  in.  N.E.  of  Pensacola;  pop  abt.  2,000. 
Milton,  ill  Georgia,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  160 
sq  tti.  Rivers.  Chattahoochee  River, and  some  less  im¬ 
portant  streams.  Surface,  somewhat  hilly ;  soil  fertile 
Cap.  Alpharetta.  Fop.  abt.  5,000. 

Milton, in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Brown  co.,  abt.  60  m  W 
ot  Springfield. 

— A  township  of  Du  Page  co. ;  pop.  abt..  2,500. 

Milton,  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Jefferson  co.;  nop.  abt.  3000. 
Apost-vtllage  and  township  of  Wayne  co.,  abt.  54  in  K. 
ot  Indianapolis;  pop.  of  township  abt.  1,000. 

Milton,  iii  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Trimble  co.,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  nearly  opposite  Madison,  Indiana. 
Milton,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Oxford  co. 

Milfoil,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post  vill.  and  township  of 
Norfolk  co.,  abt.  8  nt.  S.  of  Boston ;  pop.  of  twp.  abt.  3,500. 
Mil  ton,  in  Michigan,  a  township  ol  Cass  co. ;  pop.  abt.90o' 
A  township  of  Grand  Traverse  co. ;  pop.  abt.  200. 
Milton,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Dodge  co  • 
pop.  abt.  1.200.  b  * 

-A  township  of  Goodhue  co. ;  pop.  abt.  100. 

Milton  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  La  Payette  co.,  abt. 
13  m.  N.E.  of  Oxford. 

Milton,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Randolph  co.  al>t. 
12  m.  E.  of  Huntsville. 

Milton,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Caswell  co. 

abt.  75  in.  N.W  of  Raleigh;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

Milton,  in  New  Hampshire ,a  post-village  and  township 
ot  Strafford  co.,  abt.  30  m.  E.N.E.  of  Concord;  pop  of 
township  abt.  2,500. 

Milton,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Morris  co.,  abt. 
20  ni.  N.  of  Morristown. 

Milton,  in  Neto  York,  a  township  of  Saratoga  co.;  pop. 
abt.  9,000. 

—A  post-village  of  Ulster  co.,abt,.  80  m.  S.  of  Albany. 
Milton,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Ashland  co.;  pop.  abt.  2000. 
— A  township  of  Jackson  co.;  pop.  abt.  3,500. 

— A  post-township  of  Mahoning  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1  600 
—A  village  of  Stark  co.,  abt.  loo  in.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

— A  township  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  abt  2,000. 

— A  township  of  Wood  co. ;  pap.  abt.  1,100. 

Milton,  in  Oregon,  a  town  of  Washington  co.,  abt  30 
m.  N.N.W.  of  Portland. 

Milton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Cumberland  co. 

•A  post-borough  of  Northumberland  co.,  abt.  70  in.  N  of 
Harrisburg :  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Milton,  in  &  Carolina,  a  village  of  Laurens  diet.,  abt. 
65  m.  W.N.W.  of  Columbia. 

Milton,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Rutherford  co.. 

al*t.  15  m.  N.E.  of  Murfreesborough. 

Milton,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Chittenden  co  • 
pop.  Hi  it  2,600. 

Milton,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-vill.  and  township  of  Rock 
Cj'..  Hilt.  8  m.  N.E.  of  Janesville ;  pop  of  twp.  abt.  3,000. 
Milton  Centre,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Wood  co 
abt.  30  m.  S.S.W.  of  Toledo.  ’ 

Milton  Mills,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Washington 
co.,  abt.  18  m.  E.  by  S.  of  St  Paul. 

Mil'tonsknrg',  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co., 
abt.  114  in.  E.  by  S.  of  Columbus. 

Mil  tonvillo.  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Wavno  co. 

abt.  115  in.  E.S.E  of  Jackson, 

Millonville.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Butler  co.,  abt  30 
in.  N.  of  Cincinnati. 

— A  village  of  Wood  co.,  abt.  55  m.  W.  of  Sandusky. 
Milton’ie,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to,  or 
resembiii'g,  Milton,  or  his  poetry ;  as,  Miltonic  verse. 
Mill  vi lie,  a  village  of  the  twp.  and  county  of  York 
prov.  ot  Ontario.  ’ 

Mel'vine,  a.  ( Zool, )  Belonging,  having  reference  to, 
or  resembling  birds  of  the  Kite  family. 

Milvine,  n.  ( Zool .)  A  bird  of  the  Kite  family. 
Mil'vus,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  Fulconidm.  The  Kite,  q.  v. 
Milwau  kee,  in  Oregon,  a  post-villago  of  Clackamas 
co.,  abt.  7  m.  N.  of  Oregon  city. 

Milwaukee,  or  Milwaukie,  in  Wisconsin,  a  river 
rising  in  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  and  flowing  generally  S.E. 
and  S.,  enters  Lake  Michigan  from  Milwaukee  co. 
Length,  abt  100  m.,  the  last  30  m.  of  which  are  nearly 
parallel  witli  the  lake. 

-A  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan;  area,  abt.  240 
sq.  in.  Rivers.  Milwaukee,  Menomonee, and  Root  rivers, 
besides  many  smaller  streams.  Surface,  level  or  gently 
undulating ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Milwaukee.  Pop. 
1875,  122,927. 

— A  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on 
Lake  Michigan,  abt  75  m.  E.  of  Madison;  Lat.  43°  3' 
45”  N.,  Lon.  87°  57'  W.  M  is  conveniently  located  at 
the  month  of  the  Milwaukee  River,  which  flows  through 
the  city  and  has  been  rendered  navigable  to  the  heart 
of  tile  city  liy  vessels  of  every  tonnage  used  on  the  lake. 

It  forms  one  of  t lie  best  harbors  along  the  lakes,  and 
with  tlie  numerous  railroads  now  centring  here,  affords 
almost  unequalled  facilities  to  commerce.  M.  is  well 
built,  and  the  houses,  constructed  of  those  peculiar 
light-yellow  or  cream-colored  bricks,  known  as  Milwau¬ 
kee  brick,  present  a  very  neat  and  attractive  appear¬ 
ance.  Manufactures,  woollens,  machinery,  lager  beer 
pig  iron  and  various  manufactures  of  iron,  furniture’ 
tanneries,  agricultural  implements,  distilleries  tobac¬ 
co,  leather,  malt,  Ac.  The  main  feature  in  the  trade  of 
A/,  is  the  vast  and  increasing  grain-trade.  M.  con¬ 
tains  many  of  the  best  flouring-mills  in  the  West,  and 
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the  representation  of  several  of  its  prominent  brands 
of  flour  is  excellent  in  the  eastern  and  European  mar¬ 
kets.  During  the  year  1877,  the  receipts  of  flour,  by 
rail  and  lake,  were  nearly  2,000,000  barn  Is,  and 
wheat  35,000,000  bushels.  The  shipments  the  same 
year  nearly  2,000,000  barrels  of  flour,  and  over  20,000,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat.  The  climate  is  peculiarly 
bracing  and  healthful,  and  the  atmosphere  remark¬ 
ably  clear  and  pure.  The  schools,  free  for  all,  are 
graded,  and  the  higher  as  well  as  the  elementary 
branches  are  taught  in  them.  The  city  has  a  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  numerous  banks  and  insurance 
companies,  2  orphan  asylums,  a  Roman  Catholic  con¬ 
vent,  and  a  hospital  under  the  charge  of  the  Sistersi 
of  Charity.  Prominent  among  its  public  buildings 
are  the  County  Court  House,  U.  S.  Custom  House 
and  Post -othee  Building,  the  Academy  of  Music, 
Music  Hall,  Ac.  There  was  a  female  college  incor¬ 
porated  in  ls-16.  Near  the  city  has  been  erected  a 
national  asylum  for  disabled  volunteer  soldiers  (Fig. 
1795).  The  grounds  on  which  it  is  built  comprise 
about  409  acres,  laid  out  with  taste  as  a  park  imme¬ 
diately  around  the  main  edifice,  and  affording  ample 
opportunity  for  such  light  outdoor  work  as  the 
condition  of  the  inmates  will  allow  them  to  perform. 


and  for  which  they  receive  pay.  Soldiers  admitted  to 
this  asylum  are  not  obliged  to  surrender  their  pensions, 
are  well  cared  for  in  every  respect,  and  subjected  to 
such  discipline  only  as  is  required  to  preserve  order  and 
promote  the  health  and  moral  well-being  of  all  the  in¬ 
mates.  The  main  building  is  cruciform  in  shape,  with 
a  front  of  300  feet  and  a  depth  of  280  feet.  Two  wings 
are  to  be  added,  to  complete  the  origiual  design,  one  at 
each  end,  with  a  projection  to  the  front  corresponding 
to  the  centre,  and  having  the  same  elevation.  The 
building  is  constructed  of  Milwaukee  brick  on  a 
stone  foundation,  and  is  a  very  handsome  specimen  of 
architecture.  The  growth  of  M.  in  wealth  and  popula¬ 
tion  is  almost  unparalleled  ;  settled  in  1835,  its  pop.  in 
1870  was  71,440;  1875,  100,775. 

Mi  me,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mimus ;  Gr.  mimos.]  ( Dram.)\ 
A  kind  of  dramatic  burlesque  formerly  in  vogue,  which 
sustained  the  mimicry  of  real  or  living  characters.  —  An 
actor  in  such  performance ;  a  buffoon;  a  burlesquer. 

Mime  sis,  n.  [From  Gr.  mimnotluii ,  to  mimic  ]  ( Rhet .) 
Mimicry;  close  imitatiou  of  the  voice  or  manner  of  an¬ 
other  person. 

Mimet  ic,  Miiaiet  ieal.  a.  [Gr.  mimetihos.]  Imi¬ 
tative  :  disposed  to  ape  or  mimic;  as,  the  mimetic  art. 

Mini  ic.  Mim  ical.  a.  [Fr.  mimique ;  Lat.  mimicus, 
from  Gr.  mimikos ,  mimos ,  a  mime,  actor,  imitator.] 
Imitative;  inclined  to  ape  or  imitate;  having  the 
faculty  of  imitating  or  burlesquing. 

44  Man  is,  of  all  creatures,  the  most  mimical."  —  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

— Consisting  of  imitation  ;  partaking  of  the  qualities  of 
mimicry  ;  droll ;  ludicrous  ;  as,  “  mimical  gestures.” 

Dry  den. 

Mimic.  n.  One  who  practises  mimicry  or  the  art  of 
imitation;  a  buffoon  who  strives  to  evoke  derisive  ap¬ 
plause  by  copying  in  speech  and  manner  the  individu¬ 
ality  of  another  person.  —  A  mean  or  servile  imitator. 

*  *  Of  France  the  mimic,  and  of  Spain  the  prey.” — Lord  Peterborough. 

— v.  a.  To  ape  or  imitate  for  sport  or  amusement ;  to  seek 
to  excite  derisive  applause  by  copying  the  voice  or  man- 1 
ner  of  another;  to  ridicule  by  burlesque  imitation. 

14  Fiction  ...  so  mimics  truth,  it  looks  the  very  same.” — Granville.  | 

M  i  m  ica  I  ly,  adv.  In  a  mimical  or  imitative  manner.  I 

Miin'ickcr,  n.  One  who  mimics;  a  mimic. 

Mim'icry,  n.  Art  or  practice  of  mimicking  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  another;  droll  or  ludicrous  imitation  to  ex¬ 
cite  laughter  or  derision,  and  make  sport. 

Milling  raplior,  n.  [Gr.  mimographosA  One  who 
writes  farces,  or  adapts  mimical  pieces  for  the  stage. 

Mimo'sa.  ?i.  [Gr.  mimos ,  a  buffoon  ;  the  leaves  seeming 
to  sport  with  the  hand  that  touches  them.]  ( Bot .)  The 
typical  genus  of  the  sub-order  Mimosea s.  They  are  peren¬ 


nial  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees,  natives  of  tropical  America. 
The  most  remarkable  species  is  M.pudica ,  the  Hum¬ 
ble  plant,  or  Sensitive  plant.  Stem  shrubby,  about  a 
foot  high;  flowers  small, capitate.  It  is  occasionally  cul- 


Fig.  1796.  —  mimosa  nifotica. 
tivated  for  the  interest  excited  by  its  spontaneous  mo¬ 
tion,  the  leaves  bending,  folding,  and  apparently  shrink¬ 
ing  away  from  the  touch  of  the  hand.  —  See  Sensitive. 
Plant. 

Mimo'scic,  n.  (Bot.)  A  sub-order  of  plants,  order 
Fabacne.  Diag.  Corolla  valvate  in  aestivation.  The 
plants  included  in  this  sub-order  are  mostly  natives  of 
tropical  regions,  and  are  remarkable  for  yielding  gum 
and  astringent  principles.  The  sub-order  includes  29 
genera  and  1,000  species.  —  See  Acacia. 

Mmi'tiliitt,  n.  (Gr.  mimo.  an  ape;  from  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  ringent  or  grinning  corolla.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  sub-order  Antirrhivideie.  Perennial 
herbs,  prostrate  or  erect,  with  square  steins  and  oppo¬ 
site  leaves;  peduncle  axillary,  solitary,  1-flowered.  M. 
ringens,  the  Monkey  Flower,  is  a  common  inhabitant 
of  ditches  and 
mud  s  o  i  1  8 
through  out 
Canada  and 
the  U.  States. 

Leaves  sessile, 
serrate,  acute, 
lanceolate ;  ca¬ 
lyx  tubular, 

6  angled  and 
5-toothed  ;  co¬ 
rolla  pale  blue, 
yellow  within. 

The  other 
principal  spe¬ 
cies  are  M.  ala - 
tus,  the  Wing- 
stem  Monkey 
Flower,  M.  lur 
teus.  t  lie  Yellow 
Monkey  Flow¬ 
er,  and  M.  car - 
dinalis ,  the 
Cardinal  Mon¬ 
key  Flower. 

Some  species 
are  very  fre¬ 
quent  in  flow¬ 
er  gardens, and 
many  fine  varieties  have  resulted  from  cultivation  (Fig 
1797).  The  little  yellow-flowered  Mcsk-Plant,  not  so 
common  in  gardens,  is  M.  moschatus,  a  native  of  Oregon 
and  other  Western  States. 

Min,  or  Min-Ii iang:.  a  river  of  China,  rising  in  the 
Black  Tea  dist..  and  flowing  in  a  S.E.  direction  through 
the  prov.  of  Fo-kien.  falls  into  Ilo-sein  Bay  in  Lat.  26° 
8'  N.,  Lon.  110°  40'  E. 

Mi  na,  n.  [Lat.)  An  ancient  denomination  of  money 
among  the  Greeks.  The  Attic  mina,  which  is  the  most 
frequently  mentioned,  contained  100  drachmae,  and  was 
itself  contained  60  times  in  an  Attic  talent,  and  was 
worth  about  $16. 

Mi'  na.  Don  Francisco  Espoz  y,  a  Spanish  general  and  ; 
statesman,  B.  in  Navarre,  1781,  chief  of  the  guerrillas 
when  Spain  was  invaded  by  the  French,  1809,  defender  of 
the  constitution  in  1812.  and  again  in  18*20.  lie  became 
an  exile  on  both  occasions,  but  returned  on  the  death  of 
Ferdinand,  and  took  an  active  part  against  Don  Carlos, 
1834.  D.  18-iH. 

Mi  na,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of  | 
Chautauqua  co.,  abt.  20  m.  FI  of  Erie;  pop.  of  township 
a bt.  2,000. 

Mi'nas-Oeraes,  a  S.E.  prov  of  Brazil,  lying  between 
Lat.  14°  25'  and  23°  S..  and  40°  37'  and  53°  20'  W.:  area , 
abt  160,847  sq.  in.  M  G.  occupies  the  most  elevated 
lands,  and  embraces  the  most  populous  dist.  of  Brazil. 
The  prairies  are  covered  with  immense  herds  of  wild 
cattle,  and  the  inhabitants  outside  the  towns  are  exten¬ 
sively  engaged  in  stock-raising,  the  cheese  of  this  prov. 
being  held  in  high  estimation.  Gold  and  precious  stones 
are  found  in  large  quantities,  and  form  one  of  the  most 
considerable  sources  of  the  imperial  revenue.  Iron  is 
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Fig.  1797.  —  flower  mimulus. 
( Hybridus  tigrinus .) 


being  mined  and  worked  to  some  extent,  and  foundries 
have  been  established  which  furnish  the  castings  and 
other  machinery  for  the  sugar-houses  in  the  vicinity. 
Cap.  Ouro-Preto.  Fop.  1,480,000. 

Min'arot,  n.  [Fr.; 

Ar.  mmaurat,  a  light¬ 
house  ;  otherwise, 
manarat; akin  to  lleb. 
minora ,  a  chandelier, 
a  lantern.]  (Arch.)  In 
modern  architecture, 
a  slender,  lofty  turret, 

(usually  belonging  to 
a  mosque,)  having  a 
balcony,  from  which 
the  “  Faithful  ”  are 
called  to  prayer. 

M  i  n  a  1  o  r  i  a  I  I  y, 

Min'atorily,  a. 

In  a  minatory  or 
threatening  manner. 

Min'atory,  a.  [Lat. 
initiator  tus.]  Threat¬ 
ening;  menacing;  re¬ 
buking. 

Mince,  v.  a.  [A.  S. 
mi  nsian ;  Swed.  min- 
ska  ;  Icel.  mink  a  ; 

Fr.  mencer ;  It.  minuz- 
zare,  from  Lat.  minuo, 
to  make  smaller,  to 
break  in  pieces,  from 
minus,  less ;  Sansk. 
munak,  too  little,  not 
enough.]  To  cut  or 
chop  into  very  small 
pieces:  to  chop  fine; 
to  hash;  as,  to  mince 
a  chicken. —  To  dimin¬ 
ish  in  speaking; 
utter  one’s  words  in 
an  affected  or  namby- 
pamby  manner;  to  re¬ 
trench,  cut  off,  or  omit, 
as  a  part  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  suppressing 
the  truth;  to  extenuate  or  palliate  in  representation; 
to  speak  lispingly,  or  with  affected  softness  of  tone;  to 
clip,  as  words  or  expressions. 


Fig.  1  <  98. 

MINARET  IN  ALEXANDRIA. 
(Used  as  a  marine  telegraph.) 


14  Siren,  now  miner,  the  sin. 

And  mollify  damuatiou  with  a  phrase.” —  Drydm. 


— v.  n.  To  walk  trippingly,  or  with  small  or  short  steps  ; 
to  perambulate  with  affected  nicety  of  manner;  to  de¬ 
port  one’s  self  in  a  lackadaisical  or  namby-pamby 
fashion;  to  speak  with  scrupulosity,  or  with  an  assump¬ 
tion  of  finical  delicacy ;  as,  she  minces  her  words  better 
than  she  minces  veal. 


44  A  mincing  step,  small  voice,  and  languid  eye.”  —  Dunciad. 


Minar'yent,  n.  (Chtm.)  A  new  substance  consisting 
of  100  parts  by  weight  of  copper,  70  of  nickel,  5  of  anti¬ 
mony,  and  2  of  aluminium,  of  which  the  first  three  are 
melted  together,  and  granulated  by  pouring  into  water. 
The  granules,  atter  being  dried,  are  again  melted,  and 
the  aluminium  then  added,  with  1^  per  cent,  of  a  flux 
consisting  of  1  part  of  borax  and  haff  a  part  of  fluoride 
of  calcium.  This  flux  is  to  he  introduced  in  smaller  and 
smaller  quantities  successively,  as  the  melting  pro¬ 
gresses.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the  process  consists 
in  bringing  about  the  union  of  so  large  an  amount  of 
nickel  into  an  homogeneous  mass  with  the  aluminium, 
for  which  it  lias  hut  little  affinity.  M  does  not  quite 
equal  silver  in  whiteness,  malleability,  resonance,  and 
specific  gravity;  but  as  it  considerably  exceeds  it  in  du¬ 
rability,  metallic  lustre,  and  maintenance  of  the  white 
color,  it  is  rapidly  coming  into  use  in  the  arts. 

Mi'nas»No'vas,  formerly  Bom-Slccesso  i>as  Minas- 
de  Tanado,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  230  m.  N.N.E.  of  Ouro- 
Preto;  pop.  3,000. 

Mi'navillc.  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  co.,  abt.  35  m.  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

Minced -meat.  ( minst -,)  n.  (Often,  and  popularly, 
Minoe-m  at.:  Meat  chopped  into  small  particles 

Mi  need-pie*  (minst-,)  n.  (Colloquially,  Mince-pie.)  A 
very  excellent  pie,  when  properly  made,  consisting  of 
minced-meat  (dashed  with  cognac)  and  other  materials, 
enclosed  and  baked  in  paste,  and  found  very  good  to  an 
appreciable  palate. 

Mince'-meat.  Mince'-pio,  n.  See  supra. 

M i n  c*li i nhainp  ton.  a  town  of  England,  co  of 
Gloucester,  on  theCotswold  Hills,  12  m.  S.E  of  Glouces¬ 
ter,  and  89  m.  N.YV.  of  Lundon.  JHanuf.  Woollen  cloth. 
Pop.  4,500. 

Mincliinniadi  va.  or  M inchi nma'dom,  ( min-ebin-ma - 
dce'va.)  a  mountain-peak  of  the  Andes  in  Patagonia,  abt. 
Lat.  42°  50'  S.  Fleration ,  5.000  feet. 

Mi  n'cnngly.  adr.  In  small  part;  not  fnllv.  —  In  a 
mincing,  affected  manner;  lackadaisically;  with  an  as¬ 
sumption  of  finical  delicacy  or  scrupulosity. 

Mincio.  (min'cho.)  a  river  of  N.  Italy,  having  its  source 
in  the  La  go  di  Garda,  and  after  a  S.  course  of  38  m., 
unites  with  the  Po.  12  in.  8. E.  of  Mantua.  —  The  French, 
under  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  defeated  the  Austrians  on 
the  hanks  of  this  riv<*r.  May  29,  1796. — Gen.  Brum 
crossed  it.  Dec  25,  1800.  —  Eug&ne  Beauharnais  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Austrians.  Feb.  8,  1814  —  In  1848.  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  Italy,  the  Austrian 
general  Radetzky  retreated  to  the  .V.,  April  2.  He  was 
followed  by  Charles  Albert,  who  forced  the  passage  of 
the  river,  April  8.  Charles  Albert.,  after  losing  the  bat' 
tie  of  Valeggio,  was  compelled,  July  26,  to  retrace  his 
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stops  and  abandon  the  line  of  the  M — The  Austrians 
retreated  to  the  left  bank  after  the  battle  of  Magenta, 
in  June,  1859,  and  recrossed  it  July  23,  to  fight  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Solferino.  The  allied  French  and  Sardinians  fol¬ 
lowed  them  across  the  river  Aug.  1,  and  found  the  Aus¬ 
trians  had  taken  shelter  in  the  lines  of  the  Quadrilateral. 

Miml,  n.  [A  S.  gemynd,  mind,  memory;  1).  gemoed; 
I>an.  minde^  allied  to  doth,  munan,  to  think;  Lat  mens; 
Sansk.  menus,  mind,  from  man,  to  think. J  The  intel¬ 
lectual  or  intelligent  power  in  man;  the  understanding; 
the  power  that  conceives,  judges,  or  reasons;  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  soul.  “When  the  mind,”  says  Locke, 
“  turns  its  view  inward  upon  itself,  thinking  is  the  first 
idea  that  occurs  ;  wherein  it  observes  a  great  variety  of 
modifications,  whence  it  frames  to  itself  distinct  ideas. 
Thus  the  perception  annexed  to  any  impression  on  the 
body  by  an  external  object,  is  called  sensation ;  when 
an  idea  recurs  without  the  presence  of  the  object,  it  is 
called  remembrance;  when  sought  after  by  the  mind, 
and  again  brought  into  view,  it  is  recollection ;  when  the 
idea®  are  taken  notice  of,  and,  as  it  were,  registered  in 
the  memory,  it  is  attention;  when  the  mind  fixes  its 
view  on  any  one  idea,  and  considers  it  on  ail  sides,  it  is 
called  study  V 

— Intellectual  capacity;  liking;  choice;  inclination;  pro¬ 
pensity;  affection;  will;  desire;  intention;  purpose; 
design.  —  Thoughts;  sentiments;  opinion.  —  Memory; 
remembrance  ;  as,  to  call  to  mind,  to  bear  in  mind. 

— r.  a.  To  fix  the  mind  on;  to  attend  to;  to  fix  the 
thoughts  on;  to  notice;  to  mark;  to  observe;  to  heed; 
to  regard;  to  attend  to  with  submission;  to  intend;  to 
mean  — To  have  in  remembrance;  to  hear  in  mind. 

— e.  n.  To  incline;  to  he  disposed. 

“  One  of  them  mindeth  to  go  into  rebellion."  —  Spenser. 

Mindana  o,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  See  Ma- 

0INDAMAO. 

Mind  ed.  a.  Disposed;  inclined;  —  used  chiefly  in  com¬ 
pounds.  as  right -minded. 

M  i  n  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Westphalia,  on  the 

Weser,  60  m.  K  N.E»of  Munster.  It  is  strongly  fortified, 
and.  has  extensive  manufactures,  consisting  of  woollen 
and  linen  fabrics,  hosiery,  gloves,  soap,  tobacco,  and 
leather.  Pop.  15,453. —  Here,  Aug  1,  1759,  the  French, 
under  Marshal  de  Contades,  were  defeated  by  the  allied 
English,  Hessians,  and  Hanoverians,  under  Prince  Fer¬ 
dinand  of  Brunswick. 

Mill  d<‘ii.  in  Louisiana ,  a  post-village,  former  cap.  of 
Claiborne  parish,  abt.  400  ni.  N.N.W.  of  New  Orleans. 

Min  den,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  St.  Joseph  co. ; 
]>op.  abt.  862. 

—  A  post-office  of  Sanilac  co. 

Min  <1  en.  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village  of  Lawrence  co.,  I 
abt  40  m.  W.S.W.  of  Springfield. 

M  in  <le  ii.  in  New  York,  a,  post-township  of  Montgomery 
co. ;  p<>p.  abt.  8,500. 

AH  i u  den  vi  lie.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  abt.  60  m.  YV.N.W.  of  Albany. 

M indererus' Spirit,  ft.  (Pharmacy.)  Solution  of 
acetate  of  ammonia,  first  recommended  us  a  febrifuge 
by  Raymond  Mindererus,  a  physician  of  Augsburg. 

Mi  mITiil,  a.  Bearing  in  mind;  attentive;  regarding 
with  care:  heedful  ;  observant;  regardful. 

Mind  fully,  ad v.  A  ttentively ;  heedful ly. 

Mind  lulu  ess.  n.  Quality  of  being  mindful;  atten¬ 
tion;  regard;  heedfulness. 

Mind  ing,  n.  Attention;  mindfulness. 

Mindless,'!.  Destitute  of  mind  or  of  intellectual 
powers;  unthinking.  —  Stupid ;  inattentive;  heedless; 
forgetful;  negligent;  careless 

Mindo  ro,  oneof  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  between  Lat.  12°  21'  and  13°  30'  N  ,  Lon. 
between  120°  24'  and  121°  24'  E. ;  area ,  4,150  aq.  m. 
Pop.  30,000. 

Mindo  ro,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  La  Crosse  co., 
abt.  18  m.  N.  by  E.  of  La  Crosse. 

M  ine,  pron. ;  also  a  pronominal  adj.  [A.  S.,  0.  Ger.,  and 
Icel.  mtn.J  My;  belonging  to  ine. 

— n.  [Fr.  mine. ;  Sp.  minor ;  Lat.  and  It.  mtna.]  In  its 
strict  sense,  a  mine  is  an  opening  in  the  ground  from 
which  anything  is  dug.  The  name  is  not  properly  ap¬ 
plied  until  an  opening  is  made;  although  now  the  term 
is  generally  used  to  signify  coal,  lead,  iron,  and  similar 
minerals  before  an  opening  is  made  for  digging  them 
out.  In  opposition  to  the  underground  works,  which 
constitute  the  mine  properly  so  called,  the  term  usually 
comprehends  all  the  ground  on  the  surface,  together 
with  the  steam-engines,  water-wheels,  ami  other  ma¬ 
chinery  and  appendages  for  drainage,  the  extraction 
of  ores  and  their  mechanical  preparation,  with  various 
buildings  and  erections.  From  the  earliest  antiquity, 
tlie  art  of  mining  lias  been  practised,  ami  it  has  formed 
a  branch  of  industry  in  the  most  barbarous,  as  well  as 
the  most  civilized  countries.  Iu  this  country,  where 
almost  every  precious  metal  or  useful  mineral  is  found 
iu  abundance,  mining  is  a  very  important  source  of 
trade  and  wealth;  hut  the  matter  is  too  large  and  too 
diverse  for  being  grouped  under  the  same  head.  By 
referring  to  the  names  of  the  metals,  mineral  substances, 
or  places  where  they  are  found,  the  inquirer  will  get  a 
succinct  account. 

—A  rich  source  of  wealth  or  other  good. 

(Mil.)  A  subterranean  canal  or  passage  dug  under  the 
wall  or  rampart  of  a  fortification,  where  a  quantity  of 
powder  may  be  lodged,  which,  being  exploded,  forms  a 
breach  in  the  rampart,  or  destroys  any  of  the  enemy’s 
troops  or  works  iu  its  vicinity.  Mines  are  either  offensive, 
in  which  case  they  are  constructed  by  the  besiegers  of  a 
fortified  place;  or  defensive ,  in  which  case  they  are 
called  con  liter- mines,  ami  are  executed  by  the  besieged. 
The  cavity  for  the  powder  is  called  a  chamber,  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  a  gallery,  or  in  very  small  mines,  a  branch. 


(Law.)  Mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  the  precious  metals 
belong  to  the  sovereign,  hut  are  held  by  him  concur¬ 
rently  with  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  and  pass  by  a 
grant  of  the  land  without  exception  or  reservation.  Iu 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  State's  right  as 
sovereign  is  asserted.  Mines  of  other  minerals  beloug 
to  the  owner  of  the  soil. 

— v.n.  To  dig  a  mine  or  pit  in  the  earth;  to  dig  for  ores,  Ac. 

— To  form  a  subterraneous  canal  or  hole  by  scratching;  to 
form  a  burrow  or  lodge  iu  the  earth,  as  animals. 

—  v.u.  To  undermine;  to  sap;  to  dig  away  or  otherwise 
remove  the  substratum  or  foundation  ;  to  ruin  or  destroy 
by  slow  degrees. 

Mi  lie  Creek,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Hampstead] 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

Mine'-dial.  n.  A  magnetic  compass  used  by  minors. 

Mine'lioutf,  a  promontory  of  Ireland,  on  the  coa.-t  of 
co.  Waterford,  Munster,  ubt.  6  in.  S.S.W.  of  Ardmore- 
head. 

Min  'er,  n.  One  who  digs  for  metal  ores  or  other  minerals. 

— One  who  makes  military  mines;  as,  the  sappers  und 
miners  of  au  army. 

Min'eral.  n.  [Fr.  mineral.]  Any  natural  body  desti¬ 
tute  of  organization,  which  naturally  exists  within  the 
earth  or  at  its*  surface,  and  which  is  neither  vegetable 
nor  animal. — See  Mineral  Kingdom. 

— a.  Pertaining  to  minerals;  consisting  of  minerals. 

— Impregnated  with  minerals;  as. mineral  waters. 

Min'eral.  in  California,  a  township  of  Plumas  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  650. 

Min'eral,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-township  of  Bureau  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Mineral  Ailipoeere,  Mineral T allow, Hatcmettin, 
n.  (Min.)  A  greasy  bitumen,  found  in  the  argillaceous 
ores  of  iron. 

Mineral  Carbon,  Mineral  Charcoal,  n.  (Min.)  A 

name  given  to  the  thin  fibrous  layers  of  nearly  pure 
carbon  of  a  silky-black  color,  which  occur  in  the  coal 
measures  of  Whitehaven  and  elsewhere.  By  the  miners 
it  is  called  mother  of  coal. 

Mineral  Coal,  n.  A  general  name  in  which  are 
included  all  varieties  of  coal,  as  lignite,  bituminous 
coal,  anthracite,  Ac.,  of  which  we  propose  to  give  here 
a  collective  account.  (Chem.)  All  the  varieties  of  coal  are 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  carbon  as  a  largely  pre¬ 
dominant  constituent,  associated  with  smaller  quantities 
of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  certain 
mineral  matters  which  compose  the  ash.  Coal  appears 
to  have  been  formed  by  a  peculiar  decomposition  or 
fermentation  of  buried  vegetable  matter,  resulting  in 
the  separation  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  hydrogen  in 
the  form  of  marsh-gas  (C2H4),  and  similar  compounds, 
and  of  its  oxygen  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  (C.02),  the 
carbon  accumulating  in  the  residue.  Marsh-gas  and 
carbonic  acid  are  the  ordinary  products  of  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  matter,  and  a  spontaneous  carboniza¬ 
tion  is  often  witnessed  in  the  “  heating”  of  damp  hay. 
But  just  as  the  action  of  heat  upon  wood  produces  a 
charcoal  containing  small  quantities  of  the  other  organic 
elements,  so  the  carbonizing  process  hv  which  the 
plants  have  been  transformed  into  coal,  has  left  behind 
some  of  the  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen;  the  last, 
as  well  probably,  as  a  little  of  the  sulphur,  having  been 
derived  from  the  vegetable  albumen  and  similar  sub¬ 
stances  which  are  always  present  iu  plants.  The  chief 
part  of  the  sulphur  is  generally  present  in  the  form  of 
iron  pyrites,  derived  from  some  extraneous  source.  The 
examination  of  a  peat-bog  is  very  instructive  with 
reference  to  the  formation  of  coal,  as  affording  examples 
of  vegetable  matter  in  every  stage  of  decomposition, 
from  that  iu  which  the  organized  structure  is  still  clearly 
visible,  to  the  black  carbonaceous  mass  which  only 
requires  consolidation  by  pressure  in  order  to  resemble 
a  true  coal.  The  three  principal  varieties  of  coal  — 
lignite,  bituminous  coal,  and  anthracite  —  present  us 
with  the  material  in  different  stages  of  carbonization; 
the  lignite,  or  brown  coal,  presenting  indications  of 
organized  structure,  and  containing  considerable  pro¬ 
portions  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  while  anthracite 
often  contains  little  else  than  car.bon  and  the  mineral 
matter  or  ash.  The  following  table  shows  the  progres¬ 
sive  diminution  in  the  proportions  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  in  the  passage  of  wood  to  anthracite : 


Wood . 

Carbon. 
.  100 

Hydrogen. 

12*13 

Oxygen. 

83-07 

Peat . 

9  85 

55  67 

Lignite . . 

. 100 

8-37 

42-42 

Bituminous  coal... 

.  100 

6-12 

21-23 

Anthracite . 

.  100 

2-84 

1-74 

The  combustion  of  coal  is  a  somewhat  complex  process, 
in  consequence  of  the  rearrangement  which  its  elements 
undergo  when  the  coal  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat. 
As  soon  as  a  tiame  is  applied  to  kindle  the  coal,  the 
heated  portion  undergoes  destructive  distillation,  evolv¬ 
ing  various  combustible  gases  and  vapors,  which  take 
fire  and  convey  the  heat  to  remoter  portions  of  the  coal. 
While  the  elements  of  the  exterior  portion  of  coal  are 
undergoing  combustion,  the  heat  thus  evolved  is  sub¬ 
mitting  the  interior  of  the  mass  to  destructive  distilla¬ 
tion,  resulting  in  the  production  of  the  various  com¬ 
pounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Some  of  these  pro¬ 
ducts,  such  as  marsh-gas  (C0H4),  and  olefiant  gas  (C4H4), 
burn  without  smoke;  while  others,  like  benzole  (Ci2H0), 
and  naphthaline  (C^HsX'rihch  contain  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  carbon,  undergo  partial  combustion,  anil  a 
considerable  quantity  of  carbon,  not  meeting  with 
enough  heated  oxygen  in  the  vicinity  to  burn  it  entirely, 
escapes  in  a  very  finely  divided  state  as  smoke  or  soot, 
which  is  deposited  in  the  chimney,  mixed  with  a  little 
carbonate  of  ammonia  and  small  quantities  of  oilier  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  distillation  of  coal.  When  the  gas  has  been 


expellod  from  the  coni,  there  remains  a  mass  of  coke  or 
cinder,  which  burns  with  a  steady  ^,’ow  until  the  whole 
of  its  carbon  is  cousumed,  and  leaves  an  ash,  consisting 
of  the  mineral  substances  present  in  the  coal.  The  final 
results  of  the  perfect  combustion  of  coul  would  be  car¬ 
bonic  acid  (C02),  water  (HO),  nitrogen,  a  little  sulphur¬ 
ous  acid  (S02),  and  ash.  The  production  of  smoke  in  a 
furnace  supplied  with  coal  may  be  prevented  by  charg¬ 
ing  the  coal  iu  small  quantities  at  a  time  in  front  of  the 
fire,  so  that  the  highly  carbonaceous  vapors  must  come 
iu  contact  with  a  large  volume  of  heated  air  before 
reaching  the  chimney.  In  arrangements  for  consuming 
the  smoke,  hot  air  is  judiciously  admitted  at  the  back 
of  the  fire,  in  order  to  meet  and  consume  the  heated 
carbonaceous  particles  before  they  pass  into  the  chim¬ 
ney.  The  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  several 
varieties  of  coal  gives  rise  to  a  great  difference  in  their 


mode  of  burning. 

The  following  table 

exhibits  the 

composition  of  representative 

specimens 

of  the  three 

principal  varieties; 

Lignite. 

Bituminous.  Anthracite. 

Carbon  . 

.  66-32 

78-57 

90  39 

Hydrogen . 

.  6-63 

6-29 

3-28 

Nitrogen . 

.  0-56 

1-84 

0-83 

Oxygon  . 

.  22-86 

1288 

2  98 

Sulphur . 

.  2  36 

0-39 

0-91 

Ash . 

.  2-27 

1-03 

1-61 

10060 

10000 

100-00 

The  lignites  furnish  a  much  larger  quantity  of  gas 
under  the  action  of  heat,  and  therefore  burn  with  more 
flame  than  the  other  varieties,  leaving  a  coke  which  re¬ 
tains  the  form  of  the  original  coal;  while  bituminous 
coal  softens  and  cakes  together,  —  useful  property,  since 
it  allow’8  even  the  dust  of  such  coal  to  be  burnt,  if  the 
fire  be  judiciously  managed.  Anthracite  (stone  coal)  is 
much  less  easily  combustible  than  either  of  the  others; 
and  since  it  yields  but  little  gas  when  heated, it  usually 
burns  with  little  flame  or  smoke.  This  variety  of  coal 
is  so  compact  that  it  will  not  usually  burn  in  ordinary 
grates,  but  is  much  employed  for  furnaces. 

(Geol.)  The  essential  characters  of  coal  in  practical 
geology  are  derived  from  its  color,  texture,  composition, 
and  uses  as  a  combustible.  The  associated  rocks  are 
not  unimportant  and  the  thickness  and  number  of  the 
coal-seams  within  certain  limits  greatly  affect  the  value 
of  a  deposit.  Coal  differs  from  most  rocks  very  dis¬ 
tinctly.  Some  black  minerals,  such  as  obsidian,  black 
quartz,  and  others,  resemble  it.  hut  are  distinguishable 
in  a  moment  by  texture,  and  also  by  their  being  non- 
combustible.  There  is,  however,  a  rock  into  which  it 
passes  by  gradations  which  are  often  hardly  perceptible. 
Generally  alternating  with  shale  or  hard  clayey  bands, 
these  have  not  unfrequently  obtained  from  the  coal  so 
much  carbon  and  various  hydrocarbons  as  to  be  quite 
black,  and  even  to  burn  with  facility,  though  with  a 
large  percentage  of  ash.  It  is  sometimes  not  easy  to 
determine  to  which  of  the  two  rocks  a  given  specimen 
belongs.  Coal  is  very  widely  distributed  over  the  earth. 
>  It  is  found  in  all  the  principal  divisions  of  the  globe, 
and  is  of  all  geological  ages.  Whatever  its  origin  may 
have  been,  it  is  certainly  a  mineral  that  has  been  in 
course  of  formation  since  the  existing  state  of  the  world 
began.  It  probably  is  so  still.  Silurian  coals  have  not 
indeed  yet  been  found,  though  strong  indications  exist 
of  large  deposits  of  carbon  of  that  period.  Devonian 
coal  is  abundant.  The  carboniferous  series  is  that  which 
yields  the  chief  supplies  in  Western  Europe  and  Eastern 
North  America.  Permian  coal  is  probable.  Liassic 
coal  abounds,  and  the  whole  of  the  oolitic  series  seems 
to  contain  carbonaceous  deposits,  as  we  advance  to¬ 
wards  the  East.  Cretaceous  coal  occurs  at  intervals  in 
Hungary  and  the  East,  not  indeed  so  good  as  could  be 
desired,  but  still  true  coal,  and  excellent  beds  of  true 
coal  of  the  older  tertiary  period  are  found  in  mountain 
valleys  of  the  Carpathians.  Besides  these  are  the  enor¬ 
mous  deposits  of  lignite  or  brown  coal,  widely  spread 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  generally  of  tertiary 
date.  The  most  remarkable  coal-fields  of  Europe  at 
present  in  actual  work  are  the  following:  England.  Bel¬ 
gium,  France,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Spain, 
and  Russia.  Those  of  Spain  and  Portugal  are  the  least 
developed.  The  Russian  deposits  are  also  not  very 
actively  handled.  The  carboniferous  areas  of  N.  Amer¬ 
ica  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  article  Carboniferous 
Age,  7.  v.  The  regions  corresponding  to  the  local 
period,  that  we  take  from  the  Manual  of  Geology  of  our 
great  mineralogist  and  geologist,  James  D.  Dana,  are : 
1.  The  great  Appalachian  coal-field,  covering  parts  ct 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Virginia,  E  Kentucky,  E.  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  Alabama.  The  workable  area  is  estimated  at 
60,000  sq.  m.  The  whole  thickness  of  the  formation  is 
2,500  or  3,000  ft.;  aggregate  thickness  of  the  included 
coal  beds,  over  ’20  ft.  in  the  Pottsville  and  Tamaqua 
valley,  about  6C  ft.  near  Wilkesbarre,  25^  ft-  at  Pitts¬ 
burg.  The  area  is  partly  broken  up  into  patches  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  centre  of  the  State,  between 
Pottsville  and  Wyoming,  are  the  famous  anthracite  beds, 
divided  into  many  distinct  patches;  anu  in  the  W.  part 
commences  the  great  bituminous  coal-field  which 
spreads  into  Ohio,  and  stretches  S.  to  Alabama.  2. 
The  Illinois  and  Missouri ,  covering  a  very  considerable 
part  of  Illinois,  part  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky;  and,  W. 
of  the  Mississippi,  portions  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Arkansas  Estimated  area,  60,000  sq.  m.  Whole 
thickness  of  the  formation  in  Missouri,  600  to  1,000  ft. ;  in 
W.  Kentucky,  nearly  3,300  ft.  —  with  about  70  ft.  for  the 
aggregate  thickness  of  the  coal-beds.  3.  The  Michigan, 
situated  about  the  centre  of  the  peninsula.  Estimated 
area  about  5,000  sq  m.  Whole  thickness  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  123  ft. ;  rests  upon  a  sandstone,  probably  of  the 
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Millstone  grit  epoch,  which  is  105  ft.  thick.  4.  The  Texas, 
covering  several  of  the  N.  and  N.W.  cos.  5.  The  Rhode 
Island ,  tying  bet.  Providence  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
opening  at  Cumberland  N.  of  Providence,  at  Portsmouth, 
23  m.  S  ,  and  also  showing  thin  seams  at  Newport  and  else¬ 
where.  In  Massachusetts,  outcropping  at  Mansfield.  15 
m.  N  E.  of  Providence,  at  Wrentham,  5  m.  from  Mansfield, 
and  at  Worcester.  Estimated  area,  1,000  sq.  in.  6th.  The 
Ni to  Brunswick  and  Nora  Scotia,  covering  part  of  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and 
Newfoundland.  Estimated  area,  18,000  sq  in.  Whole 
thickness  of  the  formation  at  the  Joggins,  including  the 
beds  of  the  Millstone-grit  epoch,  14,570  It.?  the  number 
of  included  coal-beds  is  76,  some  of  them  being  very  thin, 
and  the  aggregate  thickness  is  45  ft.  These  coal-beds  are 
situated  ina  part  of  the  coal-measures, 2,8 19  ft.  thick,  near 
the  middle  of  the  series.  At  Pictou  there  are  6  beds  of 
coal,  with  an  aggregate  thickness  of  80  ft.  The  total 
number  of  sq.  m.  of  all  the  productive  coal  fields  of  the 
U.  States  is  125,000.  Besides  the  above,  there  is  the 
Arctic  coal  region,  which  has  been  observed  on  Melville 
and  Bathurst  Islands,  Banks  Land,  Ac.;  nnd  the  Rocky 
Mountains .  both  of  which  are  yet  imperfectly  explored. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  production  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  in  Pennsylvania  for  18  years: 

Tons  of  2,240  lbs. 


Years. 

1860  .  9,808,118 

1861  .  9,147.461 

1862  .  9,095,031 

1863  . 

18W. 


Years.  Tons  of  2,240  lbs. 

1869  . 16,375,678 

1870  . 17,819,700 

1 871  . 17,379,355 

1 0,953,077 1 1872 . 22,084,083 

11,631,400  1873 . 22,880.921 


1865  . 10,783,032 11874 . 21 ,667,386 

1866  . 14,092,887  1875 . 20,64:’., 509 

1867  .  14,345,644]  1876 . 19,000,000 

1868  . 15,810,466 1 1877 . 21,323,000 

The  following  exhibits  the  production  of  coal  through- 
out  the  world : 


Countries. 

Tear  8. 

Gro88  Tons. 

Per  cent, 
of  Total. 

Great  Britain . 

1875 

131,867,105 

47.62 

United  States . 

1875 

47,513.235 

17.16 

Germany . 

1874 

46,658,000 

16.85 

France . 

1876 

17,047.761 

6.15 

Belgium . 

1876 

15,011,330 

5.42 

Austria  and  Hungary . 

1875 

12,852,048 

4.64 

Russia . 

1874 

1,346,900 

.49 

Nova  Scotia . 

1876 

709,646 

.26 

New  South  Wales . 

1874 

1,304,567 

.47 

Spain . 

1873 

570,000 

.21 

India . 

1875 

500,000 

.18 

Turkey  (EuropeaudAsia). 

150,000 

.05 

Japan . 

Chili,  China,  New  Zeal¬ 
and,  and  other  coun- 

1874 

390,000 

.14 

tries . 

1,000,000 

.36 

Total . 

276.920,592 

100.00 

Total  production  of  coal  in  the  United  States  for  1875: 


States. 

1875. 

Percentage. 

Alabama,  bituminous . 

60,000 

0.13 

Arkansas,  “  . 

9.000 

0.02 

California,  post-carboniferous . 

166.100 

0.35 

Colorado,  “  “  . 

150.000 

0.32 

Illinois,  bituminous . 

3,500,000 

7.37 

Indiana,  "  . . . 

800.000 

1.69 

Iowa,  44  . 

1,500.000 

3.16 

Kansas,  “  . 

275,000 

0.58 

Kentucky,  “  . 

375.000 

0.79 

Marylaud,  44  . 

2,342.773 

4.94 

Michigan,  44  . 

12.000 

0.02 

Missouri,  44  . 

750.000 

1.58 

Nebraska,  44  . 

1 .000 

Nevada,  post-carboniferous . 

1 .000 

Ohio,  bituminous . 

4,346.653 

9.  is 

Oregon,  post-carboniferous . 

28.800 

0.06 

Pennsylvania,*1  anth.  and  bituminous. 

31.143,509 

65.54 

Rhode  Islaud,  anthracite . 

11.000 

0.02 

Tennessee,  bituminous . 

860,000 

0.76 

Utah,  post-carboniferous . 

35,000 

0.07 

Virginia,  "  “  . 

79,200 

0.17 

Washington. “  “  . 

88,900 

0.16 

V  est  Virginia,  bituminou . 

1.100.000 

0.32 

Wyoming,  post-carboniferous . 

278,000 

0.59 

Other  States  and  Territories . 

100,000 

0.21 

Total  anthracite . 

20.654.509 

43.48 

Total  bituminous . 

26,031.726 

54.78 

Total  post-carboniferous . 

827.000 

1.74 

Grand  total . 

47.513,235 

100.00 

*  Anthracite,  20,643.509 ;  bituminous,  10,500,000. 

The  production  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  United  States 
for  1877 (see  above  table)  was  21,323,000  tons;  bituminous, 
29,000,000  —  a  total  of  over  50,000,000  tons  of  2,240  lbs. 
each.  The  production  of  coal  in  Great  Britain  in  the 
same  year  was  estimated  at  over  150.000,000  tons.  ( Hist.) 
From  all  that  we  learn,  the  use  of  coal  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients;  nor  is  it  well  known 
at  what  time  it  began  to  be  used  for  fuel.  Some  say  that 
it  was  used  by  the  ancient  Britons.  There  seems  to  be 
reason  for  thinking  that  England  was  the  first  European 
country  in  which  coal  was  used  to  any  considerable  ex¬ 
tent.  About  the  end  of  the  13th  cent,  it  began  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  London,  but  at  first  only  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures;  and  the  innovation  was  complained  of  as 
injurious  to  human  health.  In  1316,  the  parliament 
petitioned  theking.  Edward  II.,  to  prohibit  thense  of  coal, 
and  a  proclamation  was  accordingly  issued  against  it; 
but  owing  to  the  high  price  of  wood,  its  use  soon  became 
general  in  London.  Anthracite  coal  was  first  discovered 
and  used  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Wyoming  co.,  in  1768.  It 
was  only  23  years  later,  1791,  that  coal  was  discovered 


in  the  Lehigh  region,  but  the  miners  of  that  region 
were  much  earlier  in  opening  communication  and  get¬ 
ting  their  coal  to  market.  In  1793  the  Lehigh  Coal 
Mine  Company  was  formed,  and  took  up  6,00u  acres  of 
land,  which  is  now  the  chief  property  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  and  is  of  immense  value. 
In  1808,  Judge  Jesse  Fell,  of  Wilkesbarre,  Luzerne  co., 
burned  coal  in  a  grate  in  his  house.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  use  of  coal  as  fuel  for  warming  houses. 
Coal  and  iron  are  of  all  minerals  the  most  valuable,  as 
they  involve  the  employment  of  the  largest  amount 
of  human  labor,  and  lead  to  the  most  important  results. 
By  coal  we  obtain  heat  and  light  for  all  the  main  pur¬ 
poses  of  life,  and  without  it  none  of  the  modern  con¬ 
trivances  for  rapid  locomotion  would  be  available. 
Although  by  no  means  the  only  fuel,  it  is  so  convenieut, 
so  portable,  so  cheap,  ho  readily  transported  without 
serious  injury,  and  so  abundant,  that  we  could  hardly 
carry  on  any  of  our  most  profitable  manufactures  in 
this  country  without  it.  In  every  country  the  great 
coal-mining  districts  are  almost  without  exception  the 
seats  of  the  industry  in  iron  and  of  important  manu¬ 
factures,  for  the  sole  reason  that  fuel  is  the  indispensa¬ 
ble  agent  of  industry,  nnd  that  its  price  governs  the 
cost  of  manufacture.  See  Anthracite,  p.  205;  Coal 
Period,  p.  583:  Carboniferous  Age,  p.  480.  For  a  full 
account  of  coal,  see  Coal  and  Iron  in  all  Countries  of  the 
World ,  by  M.  Pechar  (Lond.,  1878). 

Tlin'eral  C  ity,  in  Arizona,  a  mining  vill.  of  Yuma  co. 

.71  in 'oral  Green,  n  (Cham.)  Carbonate  of  copper, 
obtained  by  precipitating  a  hot  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  by  carbonate  of  soda. 

Tliii'erulist,  n.  [Fr.  mintraliste.]  One  skilled  or  em¬ 
ployed  in  minerals. 

71ineraliza'timi, n.  The  process  of  converting  into 
or  combining  with  a  mineral. — The  act  of  impreg¬ 
nating  with  a  mineral,  as  water. 

71in'eralizo,  v.  a.  [Fr.  mintraliser.]  To  combine  with 
a  metal  in  forming  an  ore  or  mineral;  to  convert  into 
a  mineral;  to  impregnate  with  a  mineral  substance. 
v.  n.  To  go  on  an  excursion  for  the  observing  and  col¬ 
lection  of  minerals. 

TIin'eralizer,  n.  A  substance  which  neutralizes 
another,  or  combines  with  it  in  an  ore. 

Tlineralog'ical,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  science  of 
minerals. 

71  incra logically,  adv.  According  to  mineralogy. 

7Iiiitkrarogist,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  science 
of  minerals,  or  who  treats  or  discourses  of  the  properties 
of  mineral  bodies. 

[iiieraro^y,  n.  [Fr.  miniralogie ,  from  mineral,  and 
Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  mineral  substances,  and  teaches  us  to  charac¬ 
terize,  distinguish,  and  class  them  according  to  their 
properties.  The  best  method  of  studying  this  important 
science  is  by  attentively  studying  the  different  specimens 
of  minerals  existing  in  the  museums  of  our  academies  or 
colleges.  They  should  be  examined  in  company  with 
some  experienced  mineralogist,  or  else  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  manuals  of  Dana,  Nicol,  or  Philips.  When 
the  student  has  made  himself  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  external  characters  of  the  leading  minerals, 
the  work  of  collection  should  commence  —  hammer  and 
book  in  hand.  If,  however,  mineral  districts  cannot  he 
visited,  the  student  should  procure  from  some  friend, or 
professional  mineralogist,  a  number  of  unnamed  min¬ 
erals.  These  should  he  made  out  and  named  by  means 
of  their  hardness,  fracture,  color,  lustre,  blowpipe  reac¬ 
tions,  and.  if  necessary,  by  chemical  analysis.  Too  many 
young  mineralogists  begin  the  work  of  collection  long 
before  they  have  any  knowledge  of  the  specimens  they 
accumulate.  By  this  means  a  mass  of  useless  rubbish 
is  got  together,  which  is  only  an  incumbrance  to  the 
student.  The  science  of  mineralogy  is  still  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state,  mineralogists  have  hardly  agreed 
as  to  a  system  of  classification.  That  of  Dana,  is.  per¬ 
haps,  the  simplest.  The  science  is  also,  unfortunately, 
encumbered  with  numberless  synonyms  and  so-called 
species,  the  same  mineral  being  known  under  several 
different  names.  Of  late  years,  too,  a  most  unphilosoph- 
ical  method  of  nomenclature  has  gained  ground.  In¬ 
stead  of  naming  a  new  mineral  after  its  leading  charac¬ 
teristics,  or  at  any  rate  after  the  locality  in  which  it  is 
found,  the  discoverer  generally  manufactures  some  such 
name  as  Smithite,  or  Brownite,  either  after  himself  or 
some  eminent  man  whom  he  wishes  to  honor. 

(Hist.)  Agricola  of  Saxony  (1494-1555)  is  stated  by 
Cuvier  to  have  been  the  first  mineralogist  after  the 
revival  of  science  in  Europe.  Becker’s  Physicu  Sub- 
terranea  was  published  in  1669,  and  Kircher  s  Mundus 
Subterraneus  in  1662.  Wallerius  published  his  cele¬ 
brated  system  in  1747.  Cronstedt’s  great  work,  Forsog 
til  Mineralogie,  appeared  in  1758,  and  commenced  a  new 
a*ra  in  the  history  of  the  science.  Werner’s  system  was 
founded  in  1774.  Hatty’s  Traill  de.  Mineralogie  was 
published  in  1801,  and  Dana’s  System  of  Mineralogy 
appeared  in  1837. 

71  in 'era  I -patch,  n.  See  Asphalt,  and  Bitumen. 

7Iin'eral  Point,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-villag3  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  aht.  61  m.  S.S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Tfin'eral  Point,  in  Nevada,  a  mining-village  of  Hum¬ 
boldt  co.,  aht.  135  in.  N.E.  of  Carson  City. 

71  in 'oral  Point,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Tusca¬ 
rawas  c«».,  aht.  7  m.  S.S.E.  of  Massillon. 

71  in 'oral  Point,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Cambria  co.,  aht.  7  m.  N.E.  of  Johnstown. 

Tlin'oral  Point,  in  Wisconsin,  a  town  and  township 
of  Iowa  co.,  about  47  in.  W.S.W.  of  Madison ;  pop.  of 
township  aht.  4.000. 

Tlin'oral  Itidge,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Mer¬ 
cer  county. 
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TFin'oral  Wa'tors,  n.  pi.  A  name  applied  to  ceitafn 
spring-waters  containing  so  large  a  proportion  of  foreign 
matter  us  to  be  unfit  for  ordinary  use 

(Chem.  and  Med.)  From  the  powerfully  solvent  prop¬ 
erties  of  rain-water,  that  fluid  no  sooner  reaches  the 
ground  and  percolates  through  the  soil,  than  It  dis¬ 
solves  some  of  the  substances  with  which  it  meets  in  its 
passage.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  however,  it 
takes  up  so  small  a  quantity  of  soluble  substances  that 
their  presence  does  not  materially  affect  Its  sensible 
properties:  in  this  state  it  is  known  by  the  names  of 
river ,  spring,  and  well  water.  On  some  occasions,  how¬ 
ever,  it  becomes  so  strongly  impregnated  with  saline 
and  other  substances,  that  it  acquires  a  peculiar  flavor, 
and  is  thus  rendered  unfit  for  ordinary  domestic  duties : 
it  is  then  known  by  the  name  of  mineral  water.  The 
different  kinds  of  mineral-water  may  he  arranged  in  six 
divisions;  namely,  Acidulous,  Alkaline,  Chalybeate. 
Sulphurous,  Saline,  and  Silicious  springs.  1.  Acidu¬ 
lous  springs,  of  which  the  Sweet  Springs  of  Virginia, 
and  tiiose  of  Seltzer,  Spa,  Pyrmont,  and  Carlsbad,  in 
Europe,  are  the  best  known,  generally  owe  their  acidity 
to  the  presence  of  free  carbonic  acid.  When  poured 
from  one  vessel  into  another,  they  sparkle,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  2.  Alkaline 
waters ,  or  those  which  continue  a  free  or  carbonated 
alkali,  either  in  their  natural  state  or  when  concen¬ 
trated  by  evaporation.  These  springs  are  rare;  hut 
some  are  found  at  St.  Michael's,  in  the  Azores.  The 
water  contains  carbonate  of  soda  and  carbonic  acid,  and 
is  almost  entirety  free  from  earthy  substances.  3. 
Chalybeate,  or  ferruginous  waters ,  which  are  character¬ 
ized  by  a  strong,  styptic,  inky  taste,  and  by  producing 
a  black  color  when  mixed  with  an  infusion  of  gall-nuts. 
The  iron  contained  in  these  waters  is  most  frequently 
In  the  form  of  protocarbonate  held  in  solution  by  free 
carbonic  acid.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  the  protoxide  is 
oxidized,  and  the  hydrated  peroxide  descends,  leaving 
the  reddish-yellow  deposit  ordinarily  observed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  chalybeate  springs.  Waters  of  this 
kind  are  not  uncommon.  Among  themost  noted  in  this 
country  are  those  of  Bedford,  Pittsburg,  and  Yellow 
Springs  ;  and  in  Europe,  Wiesbaden  in  Germany,  and 
Tunbridge  in  England.  4.  Sulphurous  waters  contain 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  may  easily  he  recognized  by 
their  odor.  They  also  cause  a  brown  precipitate  when 
mixed  with  a  salt  of  lead  or  silver.  The  springs  of  \\  bite, 
Bed,  and  Salt  Sulphur  in  Virginia,  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
Rhenish  Prussia,  and  Harrogate  in  England,  afford  ex¬ 
amples  of  sulphurous  waters.  5.  Saline  springs  derive 
their  characters  from  saline  compounds  held  in  solution. 
The  salts  which  are  most  frequently  contained  in  these 
waters  are  the  sulphates  and  carbonates  of  lime,  niHg- 
nesia.  and  soda,  and  the  chlorides  of  calcium,  magne¬ 
sium,  ami  sodium.  In  a  few,  potash  is  found;  and  Ber¬ 
zelius  discovered  lithia  in  the  spring  of  Carlsbad. 
Among  instances  of  saline  springs  may  he  mentioned 
those  of  Saratoga  in  the  U.  States,  and  Epsom,  Chelten¬ 
ham,  Bath,  Bristol,  Bareges,  Buxton,  Pitcaithly,  and 
Tceplitz  in  Europe.  Sea-water  may  he  regarded  as  one 
of  the  saline  mineral  waters.  The  water  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  however,  possesses  a  far  stronger  saline  impregna¬ 
tion  than  sea-water,  as  it  contains  one-fourth  of  its 
weight  of  solid  matter.  It  has  a  peculiarly  hitter, 
saline,  and  pungent  taste,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  1*22. 
6.  Silicious  waters  are  very  rare,  and  in  those  hitherto 
discovered  the  silica  appears  to  have  been  dissolved  by 
means  of  soda.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the 
boiling  springs  of  the  Geyser  and  Bykuin,  in  Iceland. 
(See  Geyser.)  The  term  mineral  water  is  sometimes 
applied  to  those  springs  which  have  no  claim  to  repute 
except  for  their  extreme  purity ;  such  as  those  of  Mal¬ 
vern  and  Holywell,  in  England.  —  The  best  known  M. 
W.  are  now  prescribed  by  physicians  in  certain  diseases 
with  as  much  confidence  as  any  preparation  known  to 
the  apothecary.  They  are  often  recommended  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin,  liver,  spleen,  and 
urinary  organs;  in  dyspepsia,  jaundice,  gout,  and  rheu¬ 
matism.  M.  W.  may,  in  most  cases,  he  artificially  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  skilful  application  of  the  knowledge  de¬ 
rived  from  analysis,  with  such  precision  as  to  imitate 
very  closely  the  native  springs.  When  the  various 
earthy  or  metallic  constituents  are  held  in  solution  by 
carbonic  acid,  they  should  he  placed  along  with  their 
due  proportions  of  water  in  the  receiver  of  the  aerating 
machine,  and  then  the  proper  quantity  of  gas  should  he 
injected  into  the  water.  Sufficient  agitation  will  he 
given  by  the  action  of  the  forcing-pump  to  promote 
their  solution. 

Tlin'eral-yel'low.  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  oxide 
and  chloiide  of  lead,  obtained  by  digesting  powdered 
litharge  in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  washing,  drying, 
and  fusing  the  product. 

Mine  Ili<l  SfC,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  chain  of  hills  extend¬ 
ing  along  the  E  border  of  Lancaster  co.  The  copper  mines 
from  which  it  derived  its  name  are  no  longer  worked. 

711  liers,  in  Missouri ,  a  village  of  Washington  co.,  aht. 
110  m.  S.E.  by  E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

TIi'norsville,  in  California,  a  village  of  Trinity  co., 
aht.  15  in.  E  N.E.  of  Weaverville. 

71  in<kB*sville,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Jasper  co.,  aht. 
70  m.  W.  of  Springfield. 

TIiners  vfllle.  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  McDowell  co. 

71  inersville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Meigs  co.,  aht. 
100  in.  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

TIinersville,  in  I^nnsylvania,  a  village  of  Alleghany 
co.,  aht.  2  m  E.  of  Pittsburg. 

—  A  post-borough  of  Schuylkill  co.,  abt.  4  m.  W.  of  Potts- 
ville  ;  pop.  aht.  5,500. 

TIinersville,  in  Utah ,  a  post-village  of  Beaver  co., 
aht.  18  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Beaver. 
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Mincr'vft.  (Myth.)  The  Roman  goddess  of  wisdom  and 
war,  t lie  liberal  arts,  science,  anil  learning,  (Fig.  3'.) 
She  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  Jupiter's 
brain,  without  a  mother.  The  fable  told  of  Minerva’s 
birth  is  as  amusing  ns  it  is  unquestionably  original. 
Jupiter  having  married  Metis,  became  conscious  that 
her  progeny,  if  allowed  to  come  into  existence,  would 
have  so  much  intelligence  and  wisdom  that  Jupiter 
himself  would  be  unable  to  cope  with  his  children.  To 
guard  against  such  an  event  as  the  possibility  of  being 
eclipsed  by  his  offspring,  he  divorced  Metis  before  her 
contineiuent:  when,  feeling  a  violent  pain  in  his  head, 
he  sent  lor  the  celestial  surgeon,  \  ulcan,  whom  he 
ordered  to  cleave  it  open,  to  relieve  the  anguish  he  suf¬ 
fered.  This  surgical  operation  for  the  relief  of  a  con¬ 
gested  brain  the  blacksmith  accordingly  performed; 
when,  to  the  amazement  of  the  heavenly  conclave  and 
the  operator  also,  out  of  the  Thunderer’s  head  Hew  Mi¬ 
nerva,  full-grown  and  ready  armed,  and  by  universal  ac¬ 
claim  was  immediately  admitted  into  the  synod  of  the 
gods.  She  is  also  called  Athena,  Pallas,  Pai  thenos,  Tri- 
tonia,  Cilaucopsis  ( Blue-Eyes),  Agor;ea,  Ilippia,  Stratea, 
Aren,  Sais,  and  other  names,  according  to  the  arts  she 
taught  or  the  functions  over  which  she  presided.  The 
serpent,  the  owl,  and  the  cock  were  sacred  to  her;  and 
among  plants,  the  olive.  She  was  worshipped  over  all 
parts  of  Greece;  but  her  great  temple  was  the  Parthenon 
at  Athens,  where  she  was  the  presiding  goddess,  and  in 
which  fane  there  was  a  colossal  statue  of  her,  by 
Phidias,  overlaid  with  ivory. 

Miiier'va,  in  Iowa,  a  post-vill.  and  township  of  Mar¬ 
shall  co.,  abt.  9  m.  \V  S  W.  of  Marietta  ;  pop.  of  twp.  48b. 
Ml  inerva,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Mason  co.,  abt. 
10  m.  W.  of  Marysville. 

Minerva,  in  New  Tor  A;,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Essex 
co.,  abt.  90  m.  N.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  of  twp.  abt.  1,200. 
^Iiiaerva,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Stark  co.,  abt.  110 
in.  N.E  of  Cleveland. 

Mine*  or  Mines  Bay,  an  extensive  and  re¬ 

markable  inlet  in  the  N.W.  central  part  of  Nova  Scotia. 
It  washes  the  cos.  of  Colchester,  Pictou,  Hants,  and 
King's,  communicating  with  the  Bay  of  Fnndy  through 
Mines  Channel,  and  terminating  in  Cobeqiiid  Bay.  It 
extends  60  m.  inland,  and  the  tides,  particularly  during 
the  equinoxes,  rush  in  with  great  violence,  forming 
what  is  called  th«  !>ore,  and  rising,  sometimes,  60  or  70 
feet,  while  in  Halifax  Harbor  on  the  opposite  coast,  and 
distant  only  20  m.,  the  tides  seldom  or  never  rise  above 
9  feet. 

Mine**  Shibboleth,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co. 

Mi  net 'to,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Oswego  co., 
abt.  5  m.  S.S.  E  of  Oswego. 

Min  'ever,  or  Miniver,  n.  The  white  stoat  or  ere¬ 
mite,  and  its  fine,  white  fur. 

Min  gan  Island*,  ( ming'gan ,)  a  group  of  British  N. 
America,  in  the  Gulf  of  ISt.  Lawrence,  N.  of  Auticosti 
Island. 

Ming  le,  ( ming'gl .)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  mengan ,  or  mcnegan ;  Du. 
ami  Get*,  ntengen.]  To  mix  ;  to  blend  ;  to  unite  in  one 
body;  to  compound;  to  unite  in  a  mass,  as  solid  sub¬ 
stances.  —  To  mix  or  blend  without  order,  or  promiscu¬ 
ously. —  To  join  in  mutual  intercourse,  or  in  society. — 
To  contaminate;  to  render  impure;  to  debase  by  mix¬ 
ture.  —  To  confuse. 

— w.  n.  To  be  mixed;  to  be  united  with. 

Min'g'lcrily,  adv.  In  a  contused  manner. 
MiiTjilcment,  n.  State  of  being  mixed;  tho  act  of 
mixing. 

MiiTji’ler,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  mingles, 
jfl i n '{4‘Oes,  n.pl.  A  tribe  of  N.  American  Indians.  See 
Iroquois. 

YJ  i  ng  ro  I  ia.  a  province  of  Asiatic  Russia,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Caucasian  Mountains,  between  the  Caspian  and 
the  Black  seas.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Georgia,  E.  the 
Imeritia.  S.  the  river  Phasis,  W.  the  Black  Sea.  Area , 
1,665  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  generally  mountainous  and 
barren,  but  fertile  in  the  valleys.  Cap.  Zubdidi.  Pop. 
61,000. 

Min  ho,  a  province  of  Portugal.  See  Entbe  Douro  e 
Minho. 

— A  river  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  rises  in  the  N.E.  of  Ga¬ 
licia,  in  Lat.  about  43°  20'  N.,  Lon.  about  7°  16'  W.  Its 
course  is  S.  W.  through  the  modern  Spanish  provinces 
of  Lugo  and  Orense,  after  which,  continuing  its  course, 
and  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Portuguese 
province  of  Minho,  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its 
length,  exclusive  of  windings,  is  130  m.,  and  it  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  small  craft  23  in.  above  its  mouth. 

M  i  n  iate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  miniare ,  miniatum ,  from  minium , 
q.v.J  To  paint  with  red  lead  or  vermilion. 

— a  Of,  or  pertaining  to  the  color  of  red  lead  or  vermilion. 
Miniature,  ( min'i-at-yur .)  n.  [It.  and  Sp.  miniatura, 
from  Lat.  miniare ,  to  color  with  minium,  vermilion,  or 
oxide  of  lead.J  A  painting  in  water-colors  on  vellum, 
ivory,  or  paper,  with  points  or  dots;  a  portrait  painted 
on  a  very  small  scale  ;  a  picturo  or  representation  in  a 
small  compass,  or  less  than  the  reality,  or  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  nature  on  a  very  small  scale.  In  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  the  word  miniature  includes 
two  widely  different  kinds  of  painting.  Of  these,  one  is 
that  ornamental  painting  or  illuminating  which  is  seen 
in  its  highest  perfection  in  Mediaeval  bibles,  psalters, 
missals,  and  other  costly  manuscripts  on  vellum;  the! 
other  kind  is  that  of  minute  or  diminutive  portraits 
generally  painted  on  ivory,  to  which,  in  popular  lan¬ 
guage,  tiie  word  has  been  confined  exclusively  in  late 
years.  The  first  kind  of  miniature  is  of  very  ancient 
origin  :  they  are  to  be  seen  among  the  hieroglyphics  of 
the  Egyptians.  The  books  of  the  ancient  Romans  were 
often  decorated  with  small  paintings  in  a  costly  style. 


The  oldest  existing  manuscripts  with  miniatures  are  By¬ 
zantine,  and  of  the  latter  part  of  the  4th,  or  beginning 
of  the  5th  century.  The  manner  of  tin*  Byzantine  min¬ 
iatures  was  closely  imitated  in  the  Italian  monasteries 
as  late  as  the  loth  century ;  but  early  in  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury  the  works  produced  by  the  Italian  monks  assumed 
a  higher  place  than  that  of  their  Greek  masters.  The 
earliest  school  of  miniature-painting  in  the  west  of 
Europe  seems  to  have  been  that  founded  at  Fingal,  in 
Ireland,  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  century,  by  St.  Co- 
lumba.  There  is  great  diversity  in  the  miniature-paint¬ 
ing  ot  different  ages  und  countries,  not  only  in  style, 
but  in  the  methods  of  execution.  They  were  generally 
painted  on  vellum  or  paper,  with  colors  very  finely  levi¬ 
gated  and  rendered  opaque  by  being  —  for  the  shadows 
as  well  as  the  lights  —  mixed  with  white;  the  usual 
vehicle  being  gum,  glue,  or  white  of  egg.  Gold  was  also 
freely  used,  gold  back-grounds  being  frequent  at  most 
periods.  The  second  class  of  miniatures  includes  the 
small  portraits  painted  either  for  decorative  purposes  or 
to  place  in  cabinets,  lockets,  or  brooches.  Ivory  was 
adapted  for  this  purpose  ut  an  early  date;  it  was  found 
to  form  a  more  suitable  ground  than  vellum  for  inde¬ 
pendent  works,  and  its  adoption  led  to  a  change  in  the 
technical  processes.  The  ivory  required  for  miniatures 
is  cut  into  very  thin  sheets,  and  when  mounted  is  backed 
up  with  some  very  white  material.  The  painting  is  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  water-colors,  and  the  flesh-tints  and  other 
parts  requiring  great  delicacy  of  finish  are  wholly, 
dotted,  stippled,  or  hatched  upon  the  surface.  In  late 
years  the  art  seems  to  have  entirely  succumbed  before 
the  rapid  advance  of  photography. 

Miniature,  a.  Representing  nature  on  a  small  scale; 
very  small ;  diminutive. 

v.  a.  To  paint  or  represent  on  a  small  scale,  or  in  a  small 
space. 

Miniaturist,  n.  One  who  paints  miniatures, or  small 
portraits. 

Min  ibus,  n.  [From  Lat.  minor ,  less.]  A  light,  covered 
vehicle  designed  to  convey  passengers  for  short  distances. 

Millie,  Claude-Etienne  ( min'e~ai ,)  a  French  officer,  u. 
in  Paris  about  1810,  to  whom  has  been  erroneously  as¬ 
cribed  tho  invention  of  the  well-known  rifle  which  bears 
his  name.  He  had  attained  the  rank  of  sous-lieutenant 
in  the  French  army,  when  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Capt.  Delvigne,  who  was  engaged  in  perfecting  tin* 
musket  lor  the  newly  raised  Chasseur s-d-p  Led;  and  hav¬ 
ing,  under  his  direction,  rendered  some  services  to  him 
in  his  experiments,  he  was,  at  his  recommendation,  at¬ 
tached  to  that  corps  d' elite,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
School  of  Musketry.  By  virtue  of  his  position,  the  new 
weapon,  although  really  invented  by  Capt.  Delvigne, 
was  attributed  to  his  pupil,  and  is  generally  known  as 
the  “  Minie  rifle,”  the  principle  of  which  has  not  only 
been  adopted  in  the  French  service,  but,  with  some  modi¬ 
fications,  in  the  English  Enfield  rifle  and  the  musket  of 
other  armies.  The  “  Miuie-ball  ’*  (Fig.  446)  was  a  great 
advance  upon  everything  of  the  kind  that  had  preceded 
it.  It  consists  of  an  elongated  cylinder,  conical  in  front 
and  hollow  behind,  and  filled  with  a  cap  of  thin  iron, 
which,  by  filling  the  grooves  of  the  barrel  as  the  ball  is 
forced  through,  gives  to  the  latter  a  precision  and  range 
ol  flight  hitherto  unknown  to  the  science  of  projectiles. 
The  Minie-i  ifie  is  now  superseded  in  France  by  the 
Chassepot.  At.,  having  been  appointed  chef  dt  bat  ai  lion 
in  1852,  declined  to  quit  France,  to  give  the  benefit  of 
his  improvements  in  fire-arms  to  Russia,  w  hich  country 
had  offered  him  a  higher  grade  of  rank.  Napoleon 
III.  made  him  a  present  of  20,000  francs,  and  for  many 
years  he  was  employed  in  giving  instruction  at  the  Nor¬ 
mal  School  of  Musketry,  established  at  Vincennes.  He 
was  made  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  retired 
from  the  service  in  1858,  and  was  appointed,  with  the 
consent  of  the  French  emperor,  Inspector  of  Foundries, 
and  Gun  Manufacturer,  to  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt. 

M inie-lmll,  Miiiie-ri He,  n.  See  Mini£. 

Min  ikin,  a.  Small  ;  diminutive. 

— n.  A  small  sort  of  pin.  —  A  favorite ;  one  dear  or  loved. 

Min'im,  7i.  [Fr.  mini  me  ;  Lat.  minimum ,  the  least.] 
Something  exceedingly  small ;  the  least  part  or  portion. 
—  The  smallest  liquid  measure  ;  a  single  drop  ;  the  six¬ 
tieth  part  of  a  fluid  drachm. 

— A  small  sort  of  fish  ;  a  minnow. 

& 

( Mus .)  A  character,  thus  |  ,  equal  in  duration  to 

two  crotchets,  or  half  a  semibreve. 

— a.  Very  small;  infinitesimal ;  minute. 

Minim*,  or  Least  Brethren,  n.pl.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A 
religious  order,  so  called  in  contrast  to  the  Minorites,  or 
Lesser  Brethren,  of  St.  Francis  d' Assisi,  were  founded 
by  St.  Francis  di  Paulo,  in  Calabria,  in  the  15th  century 
He  first  formed  an  association  of  hermits,  called  Her¬ 
mits  of  St.  Francis,  who  lived  in  separate  cells,  in  1453. 
They  were  assembled  in  convents  in  1474,  and  several 
establishments  w’ere  formed  in  Italy  and  France.  St 
Francis  died  April  2,  1507. 

Minimize,  v.  a.  To  render  exceedingly  small ;  to  re¬ 
duce  to  the  smallest  proportions. 

Min  imum,  n. ;  pi.  Minima.  [Lat  ]  The  least  quan¬ 
tity  assignable  in  a  eriven  case;  the  least  part  or  por¬ 
tion  of  anything;  the  lowest  price  of  any  article,  as 
fixed  by  some  law  or  regulation. 

Min'iu^,  n.  The  art  or  operation  of  discovering,  and 
removing  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  such  minerals  as 
are  valuable  to  man.  When  the  minerals  in  question 
occur  at  the  earth's  surface,  so  that  they  can  he  re¬ 
moved  by  the  light  of  day,  the  operation  is  properly 
regarded  as  quarrying.  The  nature  of  the  materials 
removed  should  make  no  difference  in  the  term,  as  many 
earthy  minerals  are  mined  for,  and  many  mineral  veins 
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quarried.  Generally  speaking,  mineral  prodnets  lie 
in  veins,  or  layers,  benealh  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  miner,  in  order  to  reach  them,  sinks  a  vertical  pit, 
or  Shaft,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  the  vein  or  layer, 
which  is  suspected  to  exist  either  from  the  well-known 
nature  of  the  district,  or  from  part  of  it  making  its  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  surface.  Occasionally,  it  happens  that 
the  mineral  forms  part  of  the  regular  strata  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  i  bus,  in  Staflordshire,  Eng.,  we  find  thin  hands  or 
seams  ot  coal,  ironstone,  and  limestone,  varying  in  thick¬ 
ness  from  a  tew  inches  to  several  feet,  and  extending  over 
many  square  miles  of  country.  Usually,  however,  me¬ 
talliferous  mineral  matter  is  found  in  fissures,  which 
traverse  the  ordinary  strata  of  the  district.  These  fis¬ 
sures,  when  filled  with  granite,  trachyte,  or  other  igne¬ 
ous  rocks,  are  termed  dyi.es ;  but  w  hen  they  contain 
metallic  ores,  they  are  called  vei7is ,  or  lodes.  The  busi¬ 
ness,  then,  ot  the  miner  is  to  lollow  these  lodes  as  far  as 
possible.  As  soon  as  the  shaft  is  sunk,  and  the  lode  is 
reached,  an  horizontal  gallery  or  level  is  driven  right 
and  left  in  the  direction  of  the  lode,  —  the  ore  being  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  shaft,  and  thence  by  buckets  or  kibbles  to 
the  surface.  If  the  lode  is  pretty  rich,  and  the  strata 
give  indications  ot  the  existence  of  other  veins,  more 
shafts  rftre  sunk,  and  levels  driven.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  lodes  often  differ  considerably  in  thickness 
even  within  the  length  of  a  few  yards.  Sometimes  they 
dw  indle  away  altogether,  and  at  others  disappear  sud¬ 
denly  by  the  subsidence  or  dropping  down  of  the  strata. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  miner  drives  several  levels  in 
different  directions,  until  the  broken  lode  in  found  once 
more.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  the 
miner  has  to  contend  is  water,  which  ol  ten  oozes  into 
the  mine  in  all  directions.  When  the  mine  is  situated 
on  the  side  ot  a  hill,  it  is  6imply  necessary  to  open  an 
adit-level  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  hill-side,  to  serve  as 
a  water-course ;  but  when  the  workings  extend  below 


Fig.  1799.  —  miners  going  down  a  shaft. 

(Copied  from  A.  WinclieU'*  Sketches  of  Creation.) 
this  point,  a  shaft  is  sunk  to  the  lowest  part  of  the 
mine,  and  the  water  is  led  into  it  and  pumped  up  either 
to  the  adit-level  or  to  the  surface,  where  it  is  used  for 
washing  the  ore.  Much  of  the  excavation  is  done  by 
hand  with  the  pickaxe,  and  gad,  or  iron  wedge;  but  if 
tho  strata  allow  of  it.  large  masses  are  removed  at  once 
by  blasting  with  gunpowder.  A  hole,  eighteen  inches 
in  depth,  is  bored  into  the  rock,  and  about  two  ounces 
of  powder  are  inserted  ;  a  slow-burning  fire  is  then  car¬ 
ried  from  the  powder  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  and  the 
whole  is  closed  by  ramming  in  cla.v.  The  ore,  when  it 
is  brought  to  the  surface,  is  dressed  or  sorted,  an  opera¬ 
tion  differing  according  to  the  value  of  the  ore  and  its 
specific  gravity.  Taking  copper,  tin,  or  lead  ores  as 
types,  the  process  pursued  is  as  follows:  —  The  ore  is 
first  sorted  by  hand,  the  purest  portions  being  set  aside 
ready  for  smelting.  The  rest  is  broken  by  hammers 
into  pieces  the  size  of  a  walnut,  the  best  hits  being 
again  set  aside.  The  remainder  is  then  crushed,  the 
finer  portion  being  subjected  to  the  operation  of  jigging, 
which  consists  in  sitting  the  crushed  ore  in  a  stream  of 
running  water,  which  carries  away  the  lighter  portions. 
These,  with  the  coarser  pieces  left  from  the  crushers, 
are  stamped  and  then  huddled.  A  huddle  is  a  wooden 
trough,  from  which  flows  a  stream  of  water,  spread  on* 
into  a  thin  layer  by  a  distributing-hoard.  Below  this, 
the  crushed  ore  is  placed,  and  the  gentle  stream  flows 
over  it,  carrying  away  the  lighter  portions  and  leaving 
the  heavier  behind.  It  will  lie  seen  that  the  operations 
of  jigging  and  huddling  depend  on  the  difference  of 
specific  gravity  between  the  ore  and  its  matrix.  When 
the  two  assimilate,  these  processes  cannot  he  resorted 
to.  The  dressed  ore  is  then  either  smelted  on  the  spot, 
or  else  carried  to  some  other  part  of  the  count! y  where 
fuel  is  abundant. 
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Min 'Ins:,  or  Mining  Port,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village 
of  Morgan  co. 

Min  ion.  n.  [Fr.  mignon,  mignonne .  from  0.  Ger.  win- 
no,  minnia,  mtnni,  love,  fondness. J  A  favorite:  a  dar¬ 
ling;  particularly  the  favorite  of  a  prince  on  whom  he 
lavishes  his  favors ;  one  who  gaius  favor  by  flattery  or 
mean  adulation. 

<  Print )  A  kind  of  type,  intermediate  in  6ize  between 
Nonpareil  and  Brevier;  thus,  a,  b,  c.  Why  it  received: 
this  name  is  unknown  ;  “probably,”  says  Johnson,  **it 


sively  engaged  in  the  lumber  and  grain  trade,  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  which  aunuallv  amounts  to  many  million  dollars. 
In  May.  1*78  a  destructive  explosion  took  place  in  the 
flour-mills  ot  .W.,  owned  by  the  ignition  of  fine  dust  of 
flour,  17  lives  were  lost,  mills  and  property  valued  at 
$1.5«)0,u00  destroyed.  Pep.  1*75,32,7-1 ;  1*79, est,  4", 000. 

Minnelli*  ha.  r*  Laughing  Water,"  in  Dakota ,  a  S.K. 
co  . adjoining  Minnesota;  or/n,  abt.  3.50)  sq.  m.  Hirers. 
Big  8ionx  and  Vermilion.  Surface,  elevated:  soi/,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Sioux  Falls. — In  AV6.,  a  vill.  of  Burt  co. 


was  held  in  great  estimation  on  its  first  introduction.  M  ill  netiofe,  h.  pL  Ger..  c»»nrts  of  love  ]  Name  given 
and  consequent!  v  received  the  title  of  min  ion  (darling)  r  by  Germans  to  the  courts  of  love. — See  Love,  (Coirt  of.) 
Min  ion-1  ike. Min  ionly.a.  Daintily:  flatteringiy.  Minneoia.  iu  A  m.,  a  v.  of  Franklin  c  •  .  20  m.  S.  by 
Min  i*tl.  an  island  of  Ireland,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  W  .  of  Lawrence. — In  Min.,  a  p.-twp.  of  Goodhue  co. 

off  the  8  W.  C**ast  of  co.  Galway.  Min'nesinffers,  n.pl.  A  name  given  to  the  German 

Min  isink,  in  A >«?  York,  a  post  village  and  township  lyric  poets  ot  the  Middle  Ages,  on  account  of  love  being 


of  Orange  co..  abt.  60  m.  N.W.  of  New  York  city  ;  pop. 
of  township,  abt.  307. 

M  in  ister.  n.  [Fr.  ministry,  from  Lat.  minister,  from 
minor,  minus,  less;  a*,  magister ,  master,  from  magis ,  in 
a  higher  degree.]  (Pd  i  One  to  whom  a  sovereign  iu- 
trusts  the  direction  of  affairs  of  state.  In  France.  Italy. 
Belgium,  Ac.,  the  heads  of  departments  in  the  state  are 
so  called,  and  the  collective  name  ministry  is  applied 


the  chief  subject  of  their  poems,  the  ancient  German 
word  rnmne  being  used  to  denote  a  pure  and  faithful  love. 
After  the  fashion  of  the  Prov**n<,'al  troul*adours,  the 
minnesingers  engaged  iu  poetical  contests  for  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  princes  and  ladies  of  the  c»»urt.  Some  among 
them  were  poor,  and  earned  their  living  by  reciting  their 
sougs  from  court  to  c  >urt :  but  most  of  them  sang 
merely  for  pleasure, when  their  swords  were  unemployed. 


toall  of  them.  In  England, the  individual  members  are  Minneso  ta,  '  from  the  principal  river,  the  name  of 


not  so  designated,  hut  the  collective  name  is  retained. 

A  British  ministry  is.  in  fact,  a  committee  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  two  Houses.  It  is  nominated  by  the 
crown,  but  consists  exclusively  of  statesmen  whose 
opinions  on  the  pressing  questions  of  the  time  agree 
in  the  main  with  those  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Some  eminent  party  leader,  who  has  the 
confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  authorized  by 
the  sovereign  to  form  a  ministry,  the  memtiersof  which 
he  selects  from  his  party,  or  from  those  favorable  to  his 
policy,  he  himself  being  the  prime  minister,  and  tak¬ 
ing  commonly  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
Th  »«e  of  the  ministers  who  are  peers  sit  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  others  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
virtue  of  lading  elected  members,  which  is  indispensa¬ 
ble.  When  the  House  of  Commons,  L*y  a  decisive  vote 
on  a  test  question,  shows  that  it  no  longer  approves  of 
the  policy  of  the  cabinet,  the  ministers  are  expected  to 
resign  and  make  way  for  a  new  cabinet.  —  See  Cabinet. 
—  A  P-treign  minuter  is  a  person  sent  from  one  govern¬ 
ment  to  another,  and  accredited  to  the  latter,  in  order  to 
transact  public  business  in  the  name  of  his  government. 

(E'd.)  In  most  of  the  Kefomied  Churches,  a  pastor 
of  a  church,  chapel,  or  meeting-house. 

— r.  a.  To  give;  to  afford  :  to  supply. 

— r.  n.  To  |ierform  service  in  any  office,  sacred  or  secu¬ 
lar  ;  to  serve. 

- — To  afford  supplies  ;  to  give  things  needful :  to  supply 
the  means  of  relief;  to  contribute:  to  afford. 

Mini.ste  rial.  a.  [Fr.  ministerial.  Attending  for  ser¬ 
vice;  attendant:  acting  at  command ;  operating  under 
superior  authority;  pertaining  to  executive  offices;  offi¬ 
cial. —  Sacerdotal;  pertainiug  to  ministers  of  the  gos¬ 
pel,  or  t!i  €r  office. —  Pertaining  to  ministers  of  state. 

M  iniste  rialist.  n.  A  supporter  of  the  ministry  of  the 
day. 

M iniste'riall  y.  adr.  In  a  ministerial  manner. 

Min  istery.  n.  See  Ministry. 

M  ill  ist rant,  a.  It.  ministrante.  from  Lat.  ministrans. 
minidrantis.]  Attendant;  acting  at  command;  per¬ 
forming  service. 

Ministra  tion,  n.  [Lat.  ministratio.]  Act  of  minis¬ 
tering.  or  of  perlorming  service  as  a  subordinate  agent ; 
asrency  ;  intervention  for  aid  or  service. 

— Office  of  a  minister;  service;  ecclesiastical  function. 

M  illustrative,  a.  Affording  service;  assisting. 

Mini  stress,  n.  A  female  who  ministers. 

Min'istry,  n.  rFr.  ministere;  Lit  m»nt>f*rtum.‘]  The 
office,  duties,  or  functions  of  a  minister,  or  sul*ordinate 
agent  of  auy  kind;  agency;  service:  aid  :  interposition  : 
instrumentality.  —  Ecclesiastical  profemi  agency  or 
service  of  a  clergyman  or  priest.  —  The  clergy  taken 
collectively.  —  Persons  who  compose  th-  executive  gov-j 
eminent,  or  the  council  of  a  supreme  magistrate;  the 
body  of  ministers  of  state. 

— Business;  profession;  employment. 

Min  itiin.  /I  [Lit  Min.  An-  l  name  for  red-lead.  It 
impound  of  f  the  metal. 

Min  iver,  w.  <ZoGl.)  The  same  as  Minever. 

Mink,  n.  (Zool.)  A  quadruped  of  the  genus  Puforius. 
family  Mustdid a*.  The  common  M.,  found  iu  N.  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Northern 
parts  of  Europe,  can 
swim  and  dive  well, 
and  is  generally  t«»  be 
found  on  the  hanks 
of  rivers,  where  it 
preys  upon  small  fish, 
frogs,  rats,  mice,  Ac. 

Its  fur  is  fine,  but  not 
very  valuable.  When 
irritated,  the  M.  ex¬ 
hales  a  fetid,  musky 
smell.  It  is  alout 
17  inches  long  to  the 
tail,  which  is  at>out 
half  the  length  of  the  body.  Its  general  color  is  dark 
brownish-chestnut,  tail  nearly  black,  and  the  end  of  the 
chin  white. —  Tenney. 

Mi n neap  'oils.  in  Minnesota,  a  citv.  cap.  of  Hennepin 
co.,  on  the  Mississippi- River,  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
which  afford  abundant  water-power. 3  miles  above  Min¬ 
nehaha  Falls.  Fig.  1803.  S'-e  also  *aint  Anthony,  town 
of,  p.2124.)  and  abt.  7  m.  W.N.W.  of  St.  Paul :  Lat.  45°  N.. 
Lon.  93° 2k)'  W.  M  is  well  built, and  contains  handsom- 
and  substantial  edifices.  The  inhabitants  arc  exteu  . 


Pig.  1800.  —  MINK. 


Pig.  1801.  —  SEAL  0P  THE  STATE. 


which,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  signifies  cloud-colored  or 
sky-tinted  t  cater.'  one  of  the  most  northern  States  of  the 
American  Cuion,  having  British  N.  America  on  the  N..  I 
Lake  Superior  and  Wisconsin  on  the  E-.  Iowa  on  the  8.. 
and  Dakota  on  the  W.  It  lies  between  Lit.  43°  30/  and 
49°  X..  and  l>»n.  89°  29'  and  97°  1-'  W.,  extending  al*>ut 
380  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  350  in  breadth. 
Area ,  aL»ut  84.000  sq.  m..  or  64.760.000  acres,  being 
larger  than  the  six  New  England  States  combined,  and 
equal  to  Indiana  and  Illinois.  —  On.  D*sc.  Lying  near 
the  centre  of  the  continent,  M.  occupies  the  summit  of 
the  interior  plateau  formed  by  the  converging  basins 
of  the  Mississippi 
River,  Lake  Su¬ 
perior.  and  Like 
Winnipeg:  em¬ 

bracing  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  3 
great  river -sys¬ 
tems  of  N.  Amer¬ 
ica.  Its  seri*-s  of 
undulating  plains, 
seldom  broken  b}' 
abrupt  elevations, 
and  never  rising 
into  monntaius, 
present  an  agree¬ 
able  variety  of 
prairie,  alternat¬ 
ing  with  lielts  of 
heavy  timber,  and 
studded  with 
beautiful  lakes,  the  crystal  waters  and  euphonious  In¬ 
dian  names  of  which  have  l**cume  proverbial,  and  whose 
intercommunication,  together  with  the  large  and  nu¬ 
merous  rivers,  form  a  system  of  internal  navigation 
permeating  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  surface  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  rolling  for  all  purposes  of  drainage,  yet  suscep- 
-y  cultivation. —  Hi wart  After  the 

Mississippi,  which  ri>es  in  and  drains  this  State  for 
nearly  800  miles  (being  navigable  for  534  miles  k,  the 
chief  rivers  are  the  Minnesota  '.‘534  miles  in  length,  and 
navigable  for  238  miles);  the  Red  River  of  the  North 
(379  miles  long,  and  navigable  for  its  entire  length), 
and  the  St.  Croix  (130  m.  long,  and  navigable  for  52  m.) , 
Be-ides  these  there  are  the  St.  Louis.  Root,  Crow.  Rum. 
Blue  Earth.  Snake.  Kettle.  Crow  Wing.  Red  Wood, 
Cottonwood,  Sauk,  Cannon,  Zntnbro,  Le  Sueur,  Red  Ce¬ 
dar.  Red  Like.  Des  Moines,  and  many  others,  with  in¬ 
numerable  tributaries,  the  whole  spreading  out  over 
every  section  of  the  State,  and  bringing  almost  to  the' 
d«*or  of  every  farmer  the  priceless  boon  of  living  water, 
for  stock,  and  water-power  for  mills  and  manufactories,  i 
The  number,  beauty,  and  picturesqueness  of  its  bikes 
form  a  marked  feature  in  the  scenery  of  M.  These 
lovely  little  sheets  of  water  are  found  dotting  its  surface 
in  nearly  every  section  of  the  State,  sparkling  in  the 
open  prairie,  hidden  in  the  depths  of  its  primeval  forests, 
and  glistening  like  gems  of  beauty  among  the  rugged 
hills  of  its  N.  portion.  They  are  from  1  to  30  miles  in 
diameter.  Some  of  them  are  of  a  circular  form  :  others 
of  an  exceedingly  irregular  outline.  The  waters  of 
these  lakes  are  remarkably  clear  and  pure,  resting  upon 
a  l«asin  of  quartzose  sand  and  pebbles,  among  which  I 
the  jasper,  agate,  and  cornelian  appear  conspicuous. 
These  lakes  are  sometimes  found  isolated,  having  no 
outlet ;  others  are  the  manifest  reservoirs  whence  issue 
the  mighty  rivers  of  the  continent-  These  lakes  al»onnd 
with  a  great  variety  of  fish  of  superior  flavor  and  quality. 
Lake  Superior  washes  theN.E.  l*>rderof  the  State  for  abt. 
150  in.,  after  which  the  largest  sheets  of  water  are  the 
Like  of  the  Woods.  Rainy  Lake.  Vermilion  Like.  Red 
Like.  Leech  Like.  Mille  Lies,  and  Bi^  8b»ne  lakes.  It  has 
beeu  estimated  that  in  a  single  body  of  1.2  0.««00  acres 
of  land  between  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Croix  rivers. 
73.000  acres  are  covered  by  small  lakes.  —  Min.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  large  area  of  this  State,  its  geological 
character  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  azoic  and  proto- 
zoic  groups,  concealed  by  a  thin  superincuml*ent  stratum 
of  drift,  extending  over  a  large  part  of  the  country. 
The  mineral  resources  are  not  yet  fully  developed, 
though  deposits  of  iron,  coal,  copper,  and  lead  are 
known  to  exist:  and  when  attention  can  l*e  diverted 
from  the  more  active  and  pressing  matters  now  occupy¬ 
ing  the  minds  of  the  settlers,  these  mineral  deposits 
will  materially  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  Slate.  Superior 
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elate  exists  In  abundance  near  the  Ft.  Louie  Falls. 
Limestone  abounds  in  many  places.  Potters  clay  has 
already  been  found  in  large  quantities,  and  extensive 
potteries  established.  The  numerous  salt-springs  in 
the  Red  Rixer  Valley  are  but  the  beginnings  of  the 
numerous  salines  which  extend  to  the  W„  and  will 
f<*rm  the  basis  of  great  wealth  to  the  State,  as  ail  the 
salt  that  can  be  marie  from  them  will  be  consumed  in 
packing  beef  and  pork  in  these  extensive  regions,  and 
in  domestic  economy.  Coal  has  not  yet  been  found  in 
quantities  comparable  to  its  development  in  tbe  neigh¬ 
boring  States:  but  lead  gives  promise  of  great  abun¬ 
dance.  Id  the  N.E.  part.  large  formations  of  gold-  and 
silver-bearing  quartz,  accompanied  by  still  further  de¬ 
velopments  of  iron  ore.  were  re|*orted  by  the  State  geol¬ 
ogist  upon  actual  survey. —  Clim .  From  its  high  lati¬ 
tude.  the  climate  of  M.  is  necessarily  severe,  particularly 
in  the  X.  portions:  yet  it  is  accompanied  by  an  equa¬ 
bility  which  easily  assimilates  the  human  system  to  its 
low  temperature,  preventing  those  sodden  changes 
which  are  insalubrious  in  lower  latitudes.  The  climatic 
relations  are  very  favorable  to  health  and  longevity, 
presenting  many  alleviations  to  the  extreme  cold  of 
winter.  Reasons  of  drought  are  unknown.  The  great 
lakes  and  rivers  on  the  N.and  E..  with  the  many  smaller 
streams  and  lakes,  present  so  large  a  surface  for  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  sun's  rays  during  summer,  that  evaporation 
is  rapid,  and  is  generally  condensed  by  the  cool  nights, 
watering  the  earth  with  numerous  and  seasonable 
showers. —  Snl.  Vegetation.  dr.  The  soil  of  M.  may  be 
divided  into  four  geological  classifications  —  limestone, 
drift,  clay,  and  trap.  Scientific  analysis  develops  the 
presence,  in  due  proportion,  of  elements  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  fertility  iu  each  of  these,  comparing  favorably  with 
the  mtst  celebrated  soils  of  the  world.  The  prevailing 
soil  is  a  dark,  calcareous,  sandy  loam,  containing  a  vari¬ 
ous  intermixture  of  clay,  abounding  in  mineral  salts 
and  in  organic  ingredients  derived  from  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter  for  long  ages  of 
growth  and  decay.  Its  peculiar  excellence  is  shown  in 
its  adaptation  to  the  culture  of  whe;«t,  the  great  and 
unfailing  staple  of  M.  The  valleys  of  the  great  rivers, 
especially  the  Mississippi  and  Minnesota,  are  very  pro¬ 
ductive.  Above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  river  alluvions  and  some  prairie  land,  the 
country  is  covered  with  drift  and  marshes,  restricting  the 
area  of  effective  cultivation.  The  agricultural  character 
of  the  Red  River  country  is  excellent.  Notwithstanding 
its  high  latitude,  the  State  produces  Indian  corn  *»f  su¬ 
perior  quality,  and  in  considerable  quantities.  Wild  rice, 
strawberries,  currants,  plums,  and  cranberries  abouud 
in  tbe  prairies.  The  principal  trees  are  the  sugar- 
maple,  oak.  elm,  ash.  basswood,  black  and  white  walnut, 
lime,  butternut,  hickory,  cottonwood  and  boxwood, 
with  immeuse  forests  of  pine  in  the  X.  part,  oover- 


Fig.  1802. — SUSPENSION-BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  MISSISSIPPI  AT 
MINNEAPOLIS. 

ing  an  area  of  not  less  than  21.000  sq.  ni.  —  Agric, 
No  State  possesses  more  natural  advantages  f<>r  crop- 
raising  and  pasturage.  In  almost  every  section  there 
is  an  ample  supply  of  timber,  w  hile  the  adjacent  and 
rich  prairies  are  ready  for  the  plough  of  the  husband¬ 
man.  As  the  resources  of  this  State  are  developed, 
they  are  found  to  increase  in  an  extraordinary  ratio,  and 
are  apparently  almost  inexhaustible.  A  few  years  ago, 
M.  imported  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  when  there 
was  even  a  deficiency  of  bread  and  meat.  Now  her  ex¬ 
perts  far  exceed  the  imports  in  almost  every  particular. 
The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  principal  (arm-crops  of  1868: 


Products. 

AmoujU  of 

Arg.  yield 
per  acre. 

.Vo.  of  acres. 

Indian  corn  .  .. 

.bushels 

8.2-  5.000 

33*5 

24M17 

Wheat . 

do 

14.500.0U0 

15- 

966.666 

Rye . 

do  ' 

525.000 

20  6 

25.485 

7.01 1.000 

36 

194  750 

Barley  . 

do 

■*06,000 

25* 

16.240 

Buckwheat  — 

do 

44.000 

19-4 

2,268 

Potatoes . 

do 

3.250.000 

15V 

21.523 

Tobacco . 

.pounds 

76,O"0 

700- 

10S 

Hay . 

tons 

582,000 

1-40 

415,714 

Total . 

. 1 

1.S89.171 

The  values  of  the  above  crops  were  as  follows  :  —  For  In¬ 
dian  corn,  64c. :  for  wheat,  83c. :  for  rye.  6*c. :  for  oats, 
48c.:  for  barley.  $1.14 ;  for  buckwheat,  $1.03;  and  for 
potatoes,  61c.  per  bushel ;  for  tobacco,  20c.  per  lb  and 
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for  hiy  fr.no  jvm-  ton.  making  the  total  mine  of  the' 
yearly  farm  cn«p  $2t.6.’0;t4u.  In  roniue  iioii  with  this.  ‘ 
the  ponJiK-ts  «.f  maple-sugar,  maple  and  sorghum  m-e 
lasses,  honey,  on-hard  and  dairy  produce,  live-stock, 
and  slaughtered  animals,  are  remarfcalde,  considering 
the  brief  period  since  the  first  settlement  of  tin-  coun¬ 
try.  The  total  value  of  livestock,  in  Isd.-t.  was  fls.612- 
171.  proportioned  as  follows: — 98,950  horses:  2.4-4 l 
mule,;  1  as.  82  oxen  and  other  cattle:  151,242  milch-cows; 
134,170  sheep  :  and  150,790  liogs.  The  aggregate  valua¬ 
tion  of  property,  real  and  personal,  oi  tie-  Cial  - 

ed  at  t£l 8a,UX),l dl.  —  Jfaatvwarfs,  dr.  T he  uamher  ofj 
unles  at  railroad.  in  1 ' ' ■  j  was  7 of*,  which  liad  increased 
to  2,1  JU  in  |s;;.  The  total  vain-  at  taxable  propertT  in 

Is.  i  wasr221,U0U,nw.  Total  value  ot  agricultural  p'rod- 

ucts  the  sa.,:e  year  w  as  $5-  ,'OU.Ot  0.  The  value  .  f  flour 
made  IU  the  Mate.  #15..  uo  ism.  and  the  value  of  manu¬ 
factures  of  all  kinds,  #42.50  MJuu.  The  Northern  Pacific 
R.ll..  ojiening  ;1  rich  area  ot  land  to  cultivation,  uot  vet 
con»trncte>l.  when  completed,  will  form  one  of  the  m..st 
iaipnrtant  links  m— tctlag  the  gnat  lake*  with  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  and  will  tend  strongly  to  revolutionize,  in  favor  of 
the  Great  Northwest,  the  channels  and  centres  of  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  New  World.  —  CbuHtifs, 
lomu,  rfc.  The  state  is  divided  into  the  ~J  following 
counties: 


MINX 


a  water-power  for  the  State  at  large,  and  for  almost 
every  county,  winch  challenges  tile  world  fur  a  jnrallel 
Near  St.  Anthony  are  Minnehaha  Fall-  Fig.  1  sit;  ,  a  ro- 
maulicaud  beautiful  cascade,  with  a  perpendicular  fail  of 
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Aitkin, 

Anoko, 

Becker. 

Beltrami, 

BeutoD. 

Bi?  Stnne. 
Blue  Earth. 


Dougins. 

Faribault, 

Fillmore, 

Freeborn, 

Goodhue, 

Grant. 

Hennepin, 


Brrckenridge.  Housion, 


Brovn. 
Buchanan, 
Carlton, 
Carver. 
Cass. 

Chippewa, 

Chicago. 

Claj. 

Cottonwood, 
Crow  Wing. 
Dakota. 
Dodge. 


Isanti, 

Itasca, 
Jackson. 
Kanabec, 
Kandivohi. 
Lac  qoi  Parle, 
Lake. 

Le  Sueur, 
Lincoln, 
McLeod. 
Manual  in, 

Marua, 


Meeker. 

Mille  Lac. 

Monongalia. 

Morrison, 

Mower. 

Murrar. 

Nicollet, 

Nobles. 

Oliu-texi, 

Otter  Tail, 

Pembina, 

Pie  roe. 

Pine. 

Pipestone, 

Polk. 

Pope. 

Ramsey, 

Red  wrod, 
Renville, 
Rice, 


Rock. 

Scott. 

Sherf»orne, 

Siblej, 

Stea  rn s, 

Steele, 

Stevens. 

St.  Louis, 
Stone, 

Todd. 

Traverse, 

Wabash  aw, 

W  adena. 

Wahuata, 

Waseca. 

Washington, 

Watonwan, 

Wilkin. 

Winona, 

Wright. 


The  chief  towns  are  St.  Paul,  (the  capital,)  Red  Wing. 
R- -cheater.  Winona,  Stillwater,  Mankato.  St  Cloud, 
and  Minneapolis.  —  Education.  The  educational  and 
m  -ral  interests  of  the  State  are  judiciously  man¬ 
aged.  and  the  school  system,  under  the  special  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  authorities,  is  one  of  the  l*est  to  l»e  found 
in  the  commonwealths  of  the  West.  The  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  school  districts  is  abt.  2,000,  employing  3.276 
teachers,  and  educating  55,000  pupils.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  school-houses  is  1,766.  valued  at  $50u.000.  Ererr 
town-hip  is  entitled  to  a  free  school,  and  two  sections 
of  land  in  every  township  t*d.»ng  to  the  school  fund, 
making  an  aggregate  of  3,000,000,  when  all  surveyed’ 


Fig.  1803.  —  MINNEHAHA  PALLS. 

4^  ft.  The  principal  manufacturing  inter^t«  are  located 
at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  mentioned  al-nve  where,  dur¬ 
ing  1867 .  the  manufactured  products  reached  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  $4.*0O.OO»i,  while  the  additional  investments  in 
manufacturing  enterprises  were  over  $2.00n.U¥i.  The- 
total  valne  of  the  timber  manufactured  here  and  at  Min¬ 
neapolis  yearly  is  nearly  $2,000,000.  The 
position  of  Si.  is  one  of  the  grandest  among  the  States. 


ascended  the  Fpp^r  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  Great  Falls, 
to  which  he  rever-ntly  gave  the  name  of  Sc.  Anthony. 
The  early  strife  1«* tween  England  and  France  resulted 
in  the  treaty  r.f  VcmiUci  in  1793,  by  wbi«h  all  the 
ing  Si.  was  ced- :  :  noer 

power.  In  1766.  (.’apt.  Jonathan  Carver,  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  a  /.e-ah-us  royali-t  and  enthn-iastic  adven¬ 
turer.  undertook  an  exploration  of  England's  newly 
84  p«**se.->ioi*s.  In  the  f.«||  of  that  year  he  reached 

^t.  Anih"uy  lalis.  and  b-'  ended  the  ?.  .rue 

miles  further,  and  then  ret itrited  to  the  month  of  the 
Mu.n_e~.rH.  which  he  •  xj  r  4  m  1  |  Hi  id  the  winter 
Indians  i  >  te  of 

riew  L  1m.  In  17*3  the  North-western  Territory.  in¬ 
cluding  the  present  State  of  .V„  w;«*  transferred  to  the 
l  .  tt-.tes.  But  no  attempt  wa»  made  to  extinguish  the 
Indian  title  till  1 805.  when  a  purchase  was  made  of  a 
tract  of  land  lor  military  purposes  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Croix,  and  another  at  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota 
Kiver.  including  St.  Anth-nys  Falls.  Up  n  the  Utter 
was  commenced  the  construction  of  Fort  Sndltng,  in 
the  summer  of  1S20.  In  1*27  a  small  tn<  t  of  c  nntry 
between  the  £t.  Croix  and  Miisdssippi  was  ceded  by  the 
Indians  to  the  U.  States,  and  lumbering  operationecoro- 
meiiced-  upon  the  Ft.  Croix.  The  territory  of  Minnesma 
was  established  by  an  Act  of  Congress  j  a.-— d  March  3, 
lM9.  and  the  g.  \  eminent  organized  in  June.  It  em¬ 
braced  nearly  twice  the  area  of  tbe  present  State,  its 
M.  limits  extending  to  the  Missouri  and  White  Earth 
rivers.  Up  to  this  period  the  conntry  was  occupied 
aln."-t  entirely  ly  Indians;  1  nt  a  small  civilized  |*  p. 
of  whites  and  half-breeds  had  grown  np  aroond  the 
mission  stations  and  trading-posts.  amounting  in  1*49 
to  al  out  i.t  0U  scuds  In  185 1  the  Si-  ax  ceded  t--  the  U. 
Siat»^  all  their  lai  ds  in  the  territory  between  the  Mis- 
cfosippi  and  Big  Sioux  risers.  In  185*7,  owing  to  the 
raj •  id  increase  of  population  following  the  w  ithdrawal 
t*f  the  Indian*.  apj  in  afion  ta.*  made  for  admission  ittfo 
the  Union,  w  hich  admiss-fon  took  place  May  11,  of  the 
foil- -wing  year.  That  portion  of  the  State  lying  E.  of 
the  Mi^-issipi  i  belonged  originally  to*  the  "territory 
N  M  .  of  the  Ohio."  while  that  portion  W.  of  the  Ilbets- 
sij  pi  was  included  in  the  territory  known  as  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Purchase.  Amendments  t  the  State  Constitution 
w-r«  ratified  in  7873  ;  the  legislature  me-rs  biennially. 
M.  has  an  efficient  system  of  public  instruction.  /Wl 
in  1  s7 0.  439.706 ;  in  18»0.  7^.M)6:  of  which  1368  were 
colored,  513,107  native.  267.699  foreign,  and  419.262 
m  ib  >,  and  361,544  females. — See  page  1731. 

Miune^o  ta.  in  CuL,  av.vf  Sierra  co.— In  J iinn^  a  twp. 
of  Wabasliaw  co. 

M  i  n  iioxo  ta  C  ity,  in  J Hmu,  a  p.-v.  of  Winona  co. 


Occupying  the  exact  centre  of  this  continent,  ami  con- 1  Min  ue*o  la  Ju  notion,  in  ITis.,  a  p.-v.  of  Dodge  co. 
stituting  the  water-shed  of  its  eastern  half,  the  steam  M  i  n  n«**  K a.  in  Mtnn„  a  creek  rising  in  Olmsted  co..and 
navigation  of  three  great  internal  water-systems  t«  rmi-  flowing  into  the  Mississippi  River  from  \%  inona  coT 
VikMUaki  -  ti  «  .1 - .  —  |  Dar  '  -  f:  \  •.  :  — A  post-vilbpeofl  -  ~  iht. 22m  I  inona. 

H  innelonlta.  Mim.ilanka. 

.  invested  iu  U.  .We*  or  Minnesota  state  bonds.  sons  Bay:  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Kiver  and  cliain  r.f  lake  of  Benuejdn  «vi_  al  i.  27,  to.  \V .  ,  f  #• 

great  bikes.  W.  from  tbe  Atlantic  Ocean.  M.  i»  thus  — -C  post-vi.lage  of  Hennepin  co..  abt.  10  m.  W.  by  S- of 
the  focus  of  three  cardinal  radii  of  a  vast  cnmmeicial  Minneapolis. 

system ;  the  f  -urth  radios,  connecting  her  w  ith  th.-  Minuetri*  ta,  in  Minnesota,  a  post- township  of  Hen- 
Pacific  Ocean,  will  l»e  supplied  by  the  Northern  Pacific  mpin  co. ;  )<*p.  abt.  212. 

R-iilcad.  the  con>tmcti«»u  of  w'ldch  is  already  com-  Mill  ule,  in  California,  a  village  of  Toloco^  abt.  17  m. 
menced  under  circamsfances  which  insure  its  earlv  ".by  N*.  of  Sacramento. 

Minninaknn,  or  Devil  Lin,  (min~nf?-wra-J an*.'  in 
Dakota  Territory f  a  large  l-«k-  on  the  S.  lord«-r  of  the 


Acconling  to  the  Governor’s  message  of  Jan^.  186.^.  the 
sales  of  *cl:«»4  la  mis  during  the  year  was76.910acres.pro- 
dm*iug$!6i,s4*i.6!.  which  sum,  added  to  the  former  area- 
mubitioosof  the  permanent  school  fnn*l.makes  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  t«»tal  of  $J.077.082.  The  State  a  normal  sebo-d  at 
Winona,  where 6<i  -tudents  can  be  accommodated.  They 
are  trained  here  to  a  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  best 
methods  of  imjiarting  instruction,  and  of  influencing 
character,  so  that  all  those  forces  which  contribute  to 
well-educated  communities  may  bearotised  and  properly 
directed.  There  is  also  a  Teachers’  Institute,  where  the 
best  methods  of  instruction  and  school  government  are 
illnstrateil.  A  State  University,  with  a  costly  building, 
and  an  endowment  of  46.080  acres  of  land,  besides  120,<KW 
acres  of  agricultural  college  lands,  and  a  full  corps  of 
professors,  is  in  successful  operation  at  St.  Antb-  ny. 
without  expense  to  students  except  for  board.  There 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  coll,  at  Clinton,  in  Steams  co..  a 
Methodist  coll,  at  R**d  Wing,  a  Congregational  coll.  I 
at  Northfield.  and  an  Episcopal  coll,  at  Farilmult,  be¬ 
sides  romrnercial  colleges  at  St  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
and  many  classical  an«i  other  itcademies  and  seminaries 
for  females  in  different  parts  of  tbe  State.  —  li- 
Of  the  different  religious  denominations  in  M  the  fol¬ 
lowing  arc  the  principal  :  Catholic,  123  churches,  valued 
at  $500,000:  Methodist,  65  churches,  value-i  at  $228,550; 
German  Methodist,  35  churches,  valued  at  $V4.uOO:  and 
Episcopalian,  28  churches,  valued  at  $ 4.N50.  There 
are  also  27  B-*j*tist ;  67  Congregational:  93  Pr-'sbyterian, ! 
New  and  Old  Schools  now  united  :i  79  Lutheran; 
19  8wedisb  Lntberan;  and  20  Universalist  churches. — 
FuUic  In&tituivo,$.  The  nio*t  prominent  are.  a  State 
penitentiary  at  Stillwater,  an  asylum  for  deaf-mntes  at 
Faribault,  ami  an  Historical  Society,  which  publishes  its 
transactions  annually,  at  St.  Paul  — Industry.  Among 
the  striking  and  pre-eminent  evidences  of  the  future 
wealth  and  greatness  of  this  State,  i;  ne  are  more  im¬ 
pressive  than  it>  inexhaustil-le water-power. nujiaralleled 
on  the  continent  in  its  capacity,  and  unequalled  in  any 
State  for  a  universal  distribution  in  every  direction. 
At  St  Anthony’s  Falls  alone,  including  the  rapids,  there 
is  an  hydraulic  capacity  of  120.IKJU  horse-power,  more 
than  sufficient  to  drive  all  the  25.«XK».000  spindles  and 
4.000  mills  of  England  and  Scotland  comt-ined. — gr»*Hter 
than  the  whole  motive  power,  steam  and  water,  em¬ 
ployed  in  textile  manufactures  in  England  in  1850,  and 
nearly  seven  times  as  great  as  the  water-power  so  em-l 
ployed.  The  St.  Cr--ix  and  St  Louis  Ri\er  Falls  are 
second  only  to  St.  Anthony’s  in  volume,  and  equally  well  1 
located:  the  Pokegama  Falls.  Little  Fails,  Sauk  Rapids. 
Cannon  Falls,  and  Vermilion  Falls,  with  the  43  rivers, 
and  creeks  on  the  N-  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  smaller  cascades  aud  rapids,  combine  to  give  Si. 


completion.  With  these  great,  almost  unequalled, 
facilities  for  commerce  and  manufactures.  M.  is  destined! 
at  no  distant  day.  to  hold  a  prominent  place  along  with 
the  older  States  of  the  l  oion.  —  Financt.  The  financial 
condition  of  M.  is  most  satisfactory,  having  a  compara¬ 
tively  trifling  public  debt,  and  a  revenue  much  greater 
than  its  ex|*ense.  The  recogniz**d  funded  Slate  debt  is  j 
$16*1.00).  which  consists  in  l*onds  iv-nel  for  the  snppres-  i 
sion  of  Indian  hostilities  in  1  *•62. a nd  f«*r  the  erection  of 
public  buildings  in  1867.  v  and  1869.  During  the  Minnow,  f.m 
fiscjil  year  ending  Nov.  30.  1869.  the  t-.Ul  Slate  expen  menvtss.  -mall  fi> 


S«lt  "ater  Region,  between  Lar  4ic  ih/  sn-i  48°  '.(/  N., 
and  L*_*n.  98°  35'  and  99°  3 n'  W.  It  is  abt.  CO  m  in 
length,  by  an  average  breadth  of  15  ni. :  ar*a%  al  t.  750 
s-j  m.  The  waters  are  t-  o  brackish  to  be  drank  by  man, 
ahb- ugh  buffaI‘-"5  and  otlier  wild  anin  a  -  iirnk  tl.-m 
freely.  It  l^s  no  apparent  outlet,  and  is  of  a  deeper 
tint  than  the  neigh!-  ring  fnsb-water  lakes. 

i».  Fr.  nt'T*u. small,  slender:  0.  Fr. 
rfry'  f  Zr*A.  <  Ctphnopo.midi. 


'  Mi  nonk.  's.  a  p*«t-%iil3i:  :.~hip  of 

f-  r  the  hm  period  amounted  to  9947,61*  *i_>.  to;0ii  g  a  Woodford  co  ,  abt.  30  m.  I.  of  BloocningtoB ;  pop.  of 
balance  of  $91,853.05.  which,  with  the  surplus  of  the  township  alt  1,000. 

pi~*:  us  }~i«r  •  f  '  4.234.12.  makes  a  t  t.«l  i  \  sin  ti  -  M inoo  kH.  in  1U  -  '■>>,  a  pr-st-village  ofGrnndvco  abt 
treosory  of  $1 66.0^7. 15. —  Government.  The  legislature 
consists  of  37  senat--rs  elected  for  2  year*,  and 


_  80  repre¬ 

sentatives  elected  for  1  year.  Its  s—si  -ns  aro  annual, 
commencing  on  the  first  Tuesday  r.f  January,  and  are 
limited  to  60  days.  The  exeentiv’e  department  c  nsi-t> 
of  a  governor  an*l  l»entenant-goTern*-r.  a  secretary  of 
state,  treasurer,  and  attorney- general,  all  elected  for  2 
years,  and  an  auditor  elected  for 

p«»wer  is  invested  in  a  supreme  court.  eotn|-*sed  of  a 
chief  justice  and  2  associates.  6  district  courts,  courts  of 
probate,  and  justices  of  tl.e  peace,  which  are  also  elected 
by  the  people;  those  «.f  the  suj.reme  and  district  conrts 
f-  r  7  years*  and  the  others  f«.r  2  years.  The  State  c*-n- 
stitution  secures  to  the  citizen  by  natoralizafi.-n  e«jn:«l 
rights  and  immunities  with  the  citizen  native  boro  No 
property  qualifications  ar»-  required  fi»r  the  elective 
franchise;  and  “  i-eraon*  of  f  -reign  birth,  who  shall 
have  d*-clare«i  their  intention  to  i*ecx»me  citizens,  con- 


11  ni.  WS.W.  of  Joliet. 

Mi  nor,  a  Lat.  irre-.  com  par.  of  parry  s.  small,  little.] 
Lower  ;  stil  *  rdinate  ;  inferior ;  of  small  con.**-quence; 
inconsiderable. 

f  .I/ur. ,  Tlie  opposite  to  moj*r,  a  term  used  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  ne  or  key  th>t  a  mit  or  third,  as  well 

as  t«»  designate  all  the  diatonic  intervals :  more  especially 
the  third,  w  hich  compri.- -  a  tone  and  a  semi-tone  A — 
<  .  while  tbe  major  third  consist-  of  two  whole  toner 
-*  - 

*  Low.  A  person  nnder  age  :  one  who.  by  the  law?  of 
the  country,  i-  ii--t  arrive*!  t--  the  power  of  administer¬ 
ing  hi?  own  affairs.  •  r  the  possess:*  D  of  li  «  t-slate. 
Jiajcr  and  wrinor  k*elong  rather  to  civil  law.  The  com¬ 
mon  law  terms  are  adult  and  infant. 

it  Tbe  wmsd  propositi*  n  of  a  regular  syllogism. 

Mi  norite*,  r  Min-  p.  Friars.  •  j  Ln  U>  *  See 
Capcchins  :  Fraecisgafs. 


'  t  Minoril y. 

of  uatamlization.  and  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  l' 

States  one  year,  and  in  this  State  for  four  months  next 
preceding  any  election,"  enjoy  this  privilege,  in  common 
with  the  native-born  or  naturalized  citizen.  The  alien, 
while  enjoying  the  protection  of  the  government,  is 
exempt  from  performing  military  duty,  or  from  pay¬ 
ment  of  money  to  secure  such  exemption,  and  is  ex¬ 
cluded  only  from  some  civil  rights. —  Hist.  Although 
the  first  actual  settlement  r.f  M.  is  of  so  re»-»-n!  date, 
nearly  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  its  discovery 
and  j>artial  exploration  by  white  men.  As  early  a« 
lr80.  Louis  Heonepin.  a  Franciscan  priest,  in  company 
with  fur-traders  employed  by  a  French  exploring  party. 
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minor,  or  nnder  age:  tbe  pencil  from  birth  until  21 
years  of  age. 

—  Tite  smaller  number,  as  dirfinguish*d  from  the  majority; 
state  of  l-eirg  less,  smaller. nr  inferior:  the  parly  that 
has  the  fewt-st  vote*,  in  legislative  assemblies. 

Minorca,  the  -•-<  ini  in  -  z-  f  the  I’^baric  Islands, 
l-el-npng  t--  Sj«in.  in  th-  Mediterranean,  off  the  E. 
coast  of  Sf^in.  fr-  u»  which  it  i-*  -fi-tanr  140  n;..  Mdion, 
the  cap.,  l-eing  in  I.at.  39°  51’  10"  N..  Lon.  4°  lsf  7'  E. 
Ar*a.  26*)  sq  m.  It  is  of  oblong  shape,  extending  from 
W.N  to  US  E-.  and  has  nnnieron-  small  U«\-  <  rrlH>p 
creeks,  and  is  surrminded  by  islets,  rocks.  an»l  shonls. 
The  surface  is  uneveu,  but  the  only  mountain  b  El  Toro. 
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which  rises  4,793  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  soil  is,  in  most 
part,  poor,  and  water  is  scarce.  Min.  Iron,  lead,  copper, 
and  marble.  Chief  towns.  Mahon,  Alayor,  Mercadel, 
and  Ciudadel.  Pop.  40.000.  —  Mahon,  the  cap., is  situated 
at  the  E.  end  of  the  island,  and  possesses  a  very  safe  and 
commodious  harbor.  It  is  the  centre  of  most  of  the 
trade  of  the  island.  Pop.  14.500. 

Mi'  nos.  {Myth.)  A  kin*:  of  Crete,  and  the  wisest  legis¬ 
lator  of  antiquity,  lived  1400  B.  c.  The  gods,  as  a  reward 
for  his  justice  and  integrity,  made  him,  after  death,  one 
of  the  three  judges  of  the  internal  regions. 

Minot,  (me-nnt'y)  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Androscoggin  co.,  abt.  37  m.  N.N.VV.  of  Portland  ;  pop. 
of  township  abt.  2,800. 

Min'otaur,  n.  [hat.  minotnurus ,  from  minos ,  and 
taunt*,  a  bull.]  {Myth.)  A  monster  half-man  and  half¬ 
bull,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Pasiphae,  wife  of  Minos,  king 
of  Crete,  by  a  bull  (raupof);  hence  the  term  Minotaur. 
According  to  one  version  of  the  myth,  Minos  shut  him 
up  in  the  labyrinth  of  Daedalus,  feeding  him  with  crimi¬ 
nals,  and  afterwards  with  youths  and  maidens  sent  from 
Athens.  Theseus,  by  the  assistance  of  Ariadne,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  destroying  him,  and  thereby  rescued  the 
Athenians  from  the  obligation  of  sending  their  children 
to  be  devoured.  The  bull  of  Minos,  whose  wife  is 
Pasiphae,  the  giver  of  light  to  all ,  is  seen  again  in  the 
bull  of  Indra,  as  well  as  in  that  which  bears  Europa 
across  the  sea.  In  some  myths,  as  in  that  of  the 
Marathouian  bull,  the  only  idea  attached  to  it  is  that 
of  devastation;  but  the  Marathonian  bull,  like  the 
Minotaur,  is  slain  by  Theseus,  who  is  also  a  solar  hero. 

Minot's  Ledge,  or  Cohas'set  Rocks,  in  Massachusetts, 
a  promontory  and  light-house  on  the  S.W.  shore  of  Bos¬ 
ton  Harbor,  abt.  8  m.  S.E.  of  Boston  Light.  It  exhibits 
a  fixed  light  66  feet  high. 

Min'oWy  n.  {Zoi'tl.)  The  same  as  Minnow. 

Minsk,  a  govt,  of  Russian  Poland,  comprising  the 
former  palatinate  of  Minsk,  and  portions  of  the  palati¬ 
nates  of  Polo.-k,  Wilna,  and  Novogrodek:  Lat.  between 
52°  and  56°  N.,  Lon.  26°  and  30°  E.  It  is  bounded  N. 
by  Witepsk,  E.  Moghilev,  S.  Kiev  and  Yolhynia,  and 
W.  Groduo  and  Wilna.  Area ,  42,000  sq.  m.  The  sur¬ 
face  is  mostly  level  except  in  the  N.  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  small  lakes,  and  in  spring  a  great  portion  of  the 
county  is  inundated.  The  forests  are  very  extensive. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Pripet,  Dnieper,  Beresina,  Styr, 
Gorin,  and  Pechiza.  The  Dwina  forms  for  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  the  N.  boundary, and  theNiemen  the  W.  boundary, 
of  the  govt.  Prod  Corn,  hemp,  flax,  and  potash;  and 
there  is  a  large  trade  in  timber.  Manuf.  Woollen  cloth, 
glass,  and  Russian  leather.  The  chief  towns  are  Minsk, 
(the  cap..)  Boubronsk,  and  Slont.-k.  Pop.  1,001.335. — 
Minsk,  the  cap  of  the  above  govt.,  is  150  m.  S.W.  of 
Grodno.  Manuf.  Woollen  cloth,  hats,  and  leather. 
Pop.  30,149. 

Min'ster,  n.  [A.  S.  minstre  or  mynster  ;  L.  Lat.  monas- 
teriuni ,  a  monastery.]  The  church  of  a  monastery,  or 
one  to  which  a  monastery  has  been  attached;  some¬ 
times  a  cathedral  church;  as.  York  Minster ,  England. 

Mill'strel,  n.  [Fr.  menStrier ;  0.  Fr.  menestrier ;  L.  Lat. 
mini  strati  us,  minis  tellus,  from  Lat.  minister ,  one  who 
serves.  See  Minister.]  A  class  of  men  who,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  gained  a  livelihood  by  the  arts  of  poetry 
and  music,  singing  to 
the  harp  (Fig  lSol^their 
own  verses,  or  the  popu¬ 
lar  ballads  and  metrical 
histories  of  the  time. 

The}’  sometimes  accom¬ 
panied  their  music  with 
mimicry  and  action;  so 
that  they  were  often 
called  mi  mi  histriones , 
joculatorcs.  They  were 
everywhere  held  in  the 
highest  estimation,  be¬ 
ing  welcomed  and 
caressed  by  all  classes 
of  society,  and  no  great 
entertainment  was  con¬ 
sidered  complete  which 
was  not  enlivened  by  Pig.  1804. 

their  talents.  From  the  a  minstrel.  (12th  century.) 
Conquest  downwards,  .  .  , 

r  1  ,,  ’  (From  a  manuscript  in  the  Imperial 

for  many  ages,  in  Eng-  Library;  Paris.) 

land,  the  profession  of 

the  M.  was  a  popular  and  privileged  one.  Numerous 
instances  occur  in  the  early  history  of  England  showing 
the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held  even  by  royalty 
itself,  and  they  were  often  more  amply  paid  than  the 
clergy.  “In  the  year  1441,”  says  War  ton,  “  eight  priests 
were  hired  in  Coventry  to  assist  in  celebrating  a  yearly 
obit  in  the  church  of  the  neighboring  priory  of  Max- 
stoke;  as  were  six  M.,  called  mi  mi.  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Lord  Clinton,  who  lived  in  the  adjoining  castle 
of  Maxstoke,  to  sing,  harp,  and  play  in  the  hall  of  the 
monastery  during  the  extraordinary  refection  allowed 
to  the  monks  on  that  anniversary.  Two  shillings  were 
given  to  the  priests  and  four  to  the  M ,  and  the  latter 
are  said  to  have  supped  in  came.rd  pictd ,  or  the  painted 
chamber  of  the  convent,  with  the  sub-prior;  on  which 
occasion  the  chamberlain  furnished  eight  massy  tapers 
of  wax.”  As  learning  and  culture  began  to  prevail,  the 
high  admiration  in  which  this  class  of  persons  was  held 
began  to  subside;  poetry  was  cultivated  more  by  men 
of  letters,  and  the  poet  and  minstrel  became  two  distinct 
persons.  So  late  as  the  reign  of  H**nry  VIII.  these 
reciters  of  verse  found  free  access  into  all  companies, — 
the  mansion  of  the  noble  as  well  as  the  village  tavern. 
But  they  were  gradually  sinking  into  contempt;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  so  singular  a  phenomenon  had  a 


veritable  M.  become,  that  when  one  of  these  ancient 
singers  made  his  appearance  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  in 
1575,  before  the  queen,  he  excited  so  much  interest  that 
old  Laneham  has  given  a  minute  description  of  his 


Fig.  1805.  —  minstrelsy  at  cocrt.  (12th  century.) 

t  (From  a  manuscript  of  the  romance  of  Guyon  le  Courtois, 
in  the  Imperial  Library,  Paris.) 

person  and  dress  in  his  Princely  Pleasures  of  Kenil¬ 
worth.  Towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century  this  class 
of  persons  had  lost  all  credit,  and  by  an  Act  passed  in 
the  thirty-ninth  year  of  Elizabeth  they  are  classed  with 
rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,  and  adjudged  to 
be  punished  as  such. — In  the  present  day,  a  M.  is  merely 
a  musician,  a  player  upon  some  instrument. 

Min'strelsy,  n.  The  arts  and  occupations  of  minstrels ; 
instrumental  harmony. 

— A  number  of  musicians;  the  collective  body  of  minstrels. 

— The  collection  of  songs  or  airs  of  a  country. 

Mint,  n.  [Lat.  moneta;  A.  S.  mynet,  money.]  An  estab¬ 
lishment  for  making  coins  or  metallic  money.  The 
mint  establishments  of  the  U.  States  consist  of  the 
principal  mint  at  Philadelphia,  and  7  branches  located 
respectively  at  New  Orleans,  La.;  Charlotte,  N.  C. : 
Dahlonega,  Ga. ;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Denver,  Colo.; 
Portland,  Oregon;  and  New  York  city, —  the  last-named 
being  styled  an  assay  office.  The  mint  was  established 
by  Act  of  Congress  of  April  2,  1792,  at  Philadelphia, 
which  was  then  both  the  seat  of  government  and  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  country.  It  was  not  fairly 
in  operation  until  Jan.,  1795.  The  branch  mints  at  New 
Orleans,  Charlotte,  and  Dahlonega  were  established  by 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1835,  and  commenced  operations  in 
1838,  the  one  at  New  Orleans  being  for  the  coinage  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  the  other  two  for  gold  only.  The 
branch  mint  at  San  Francisco,  for  the  coinage  of  gold 
and  silver,  was  established  by  Act  of  March  3,  1852,  and 
went  into  operation  in  1854.  The  U.  States  assay  office 
at  New  York,  established  by  Act  of  Congress  of  March 
4,  1853,  also  commenced  operations  in  1854.  The  func¬ 
tions  of  the  assay  office  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
branch  mints,  with  the  single  exception  of  coining. 
Gold  and  silver  bullion  is  received  on  deposit,  weighed, 
melted,  assayed,  and  refined,  on  precisely  the  same 
terms  as  at  the  Philadelphia  mint,  and  returns  are  made 
either  in  coins  or  stamped  bars  at  the  option  of  the 
depositor.  That  portion  of  the  bullion,  however,  which 
is  paid  for  in  coins,  or  an  equivalent  amount,  must 
necessarily  be  sent  to  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  to  be 
coined  and  returned.  These  branch  establishments  are 
managed  by  superintendents  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  U.  States,  and  the  general  direction  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  branches  is  under  the  control  and  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  director  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  subject 
to  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
whole  mint  establishment,  thus  constituted,  is  itself  a 
bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  its  operations 
are  annually  reported  to  Congress  through  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  made  public.  The  course  of  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  mint  and  branches  is  briefly  as  follows.  De¬ 
posits  of  bullion,  not  less  than  $100  in  value,  are  receiv¬ 
able  by  the  Treasurer,  who  weighs  the  same  in  the 
presence  of  the  depositor,  and  gives  him  a  receipt  there¬ 
for  expressing  the  weight  in  troy  ounces.  Each  deposit 
is  kept  separate  during  the  process  of  melting  and 
assaying,  and  until  its  precise  value  is  determined. 
This  is  ordinarily  accomplished  in  2  or  3  days,  when,  on 
presentation  of  the  original  receipt,  the  net  proceeds 
are  paid  to  the  depositor  or  his  order.  At  the  time  of 
payment,  the  Treasurer  furnishes  the  depositor  a  “  mem¬ 
orandum  ”  exhibiting  the  weight  of  his  bullion  before 
melting  and  after  melting,  its  fineness  and  value,  the 
amount  of  silver  contained  if  a  gold  deposit,  and  vice 
versa ,  the  “deductions”  for  parting,  coinage,  or  bars, 
and  the  net  amount  payable.  The  charges  made  to 
depositors  are  for  parting  when  gold  and  silver  are  com¬ 
bined,  for  refining  and  toughening  when  required,  for 
coinage  or  fine  bars  according  as  a  deposit  is  paid  in  one 
or  the  other.  The  law  provides  that  these  charges  shall 
be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  director,  with  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  so  as  not  to 
exceed  the  expense  to  the  mint  of  the  labor  and  mate¬ 
rials  employed.  The  existing  charge  for  parting  on 
gold  bullion  of  the  ordinary  range  of  fineness,  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  New  York,  and  New  Orleans,  is  5  cents  per  oz. 
gross  ;  at  Charlotte  and  Dahlonega.  12  cts. ;  and  at  San 


the  condition  of  the  metal  deposited.  —  The  organization 
of  the  several  mint  establishments  is  essentially  the 
same.  The  officers  are  a  director  (or  superintendent),  a 
treasurer,  an  assayer,  a  melterand  refiner,  a  coiner,  and, 
at  the  principal  mint  only,  an  engraver.  To  these  offi¬ 
cers,  as  well  as  the  clerks  and  workmen,  are  paid  sal¬ 
aries  or  wages  regulated  by  law.  for  which  annual  ap¬ 
propriations  are  made  by  Congress.  A  portion  of  the 
incidental  expenses  are  covered  by  the  charges  on  de¬ 
posits;  but  no  commissions  or  perquisites  of  any  kind 
are  enjoyed  by  any  one  belonging  to  the  establishment. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  the  branches  at  New 
Orleans, Da hlonega.and  Charlotte  have  been  closed ;  while 
a  limited  business  is  done  at  the  Portland  mint.  It  is 
even  probable  that  the  facilities  for  communication,  so 
largely  increased  in  the  last  year,  will  decide  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  concentrate  the  business  of  coining  in  one 
mint  upon  the  Pacific,  and  one  upon  the  Atlantic  coast. 
In  his  report  for  the  year  1869,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  adverting  to  the  diminution  of  coinage 
in  the  country,  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  Fiance  the  mint  expenses  are  much  less 
than  with  us,  and  suggested  that  a  diminution  or  en¬ 
tire  abolition  of  the  mint  charges  would  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  prevent  the  export  of  the  precious  metals  in 
the  form  of  bullion.  We  might  now  proceed  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  various  processes  employed  in  the  mint;  but, 
as  they  are  multiple,  minute,  and  difficult  to  understand 
without  the  use  of  numerous  diagrams,  we  have  believed 
it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  matter  which  is  of  such 
limited  interest. 

(Bot.)  See  Mentha. 

Mint  'ati'e,  n.  That  which  is  coined  or  stamped.  —  The 
duty  paid  for  coining. 

Mint'er,  n.  A  coiner.  —  An  inventor. 

Mint-jn'lo|>,  n.  See  Julep. 

Min  t'-inan,  n. ;  pi.  Mint-men.  One  skilled  in  coinage. 
Mint  'master,  n.  The  person  who  presides  over  a  mint. 
— One  who  invents. 

M ill t'-sa lice,  n.  ( Oakery .)  A  sauce  compounded  of 
•  vinegar  and  sugar,  and  flavored  with  green  mint,  used 
at  table  to  impart  a  piquant  relish  to  roast  iamb. 

Min  uend,  n.  [Lat.  minuendum.  from  minuo ,  to  lessen.] 

( Arith .)  The  number  from  which  another  number  is  to 
be  subtracted. 

Minuet,  n.  [Yr.menuet.  dimin.  of  menu,  small.]  {Danc¬ 
ing.)  A  stately,  regular,  aud  very  graceful  dance, formerly 
very  popular,  but  now  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with,  except 
at  occasional  court  balls  in  Europe.  It  was  invented  in 
Poitou  in  France,  and  first  danced  at  Paris  by  Louis 
XIV.,  in  1653.  —  ( Mus  )  A  movement  of  three  crotchets 
or  three  quavers  in  a  bar  is  also  called  a  minuet. 
Mi'niis.  a.  [Lat.]  (Algebra.)  Denoting  less :  —  prefixed 
to  negative  quantities,  or  quantities  to  be  subtracted. 
Minns'cnle,  n  [Lat.  wifnwscM/m?.]  A  minute  sort  of 
letter  or  character  used  in  MSS.  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Minute',  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  mmutus,  from  mmuo,  to  dimin¬ 
ish  or  make  small.]  Diminutive;  little:  very  small  or 
slender;  of  very  small  bulk  or  size;  infinitesimal. — 
Observant  of  small  things  or  trifles ;  circumstantial ; 
particular;  exact;  critical;  nice. 

Min'nte,  n.  A  small  portion  or  duration  of  time;  the 
sixtieth  part  of  an  hour. 

— A  space  of  time  indefinitely  small. 

— A  short  sketch  of  any  agreement  or  other  subject,  taken 
in  writing;  a  note  to  aid  in  remembering  anything;  a 
memorandum. 

(Geom.)  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree. 

{Arch.)  The  sixtieth  part  of  the  diameter  of  a  column, 
by  which  subdivision  architects  measure  the  smaller 
parts  of  an  order;  the  diameter  is  chosen  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  column. 

— v.  a.  To  set  down  a  short  memorandum  or  note  of  any 
agreement  or  other  subject  in  writing. 

Min'u  n.  A  bell  which  is  sounded  regularly  at 

intervals  of  a  minute. 

Min  ut (‘'book,  n.  A  book  containing  minutes,  or 
short  hints,  notes,  or  memoranda. 

Mi n 'lit e-glass,  n.  A  glass,  the  sand  of  which  meas¬ 
ures  one  minute,  while  sinking. 

Min  iite-gun.  n.  A  gun  discharged  regularly  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  a  minute,  as  a  signal  of  distress  or  of  mourning. 
Min'iite-liaml.  n.  The  hand  that  points  to  the  min¬ 
utes  on  a  clock  or  watch. 

Miii'ute-jaek,  n.  A  figure  which  is  made  to  strike  the 
hours  of  a  clock. 

Mill 'u toly,  adv.  To  a  small  point  of  time,  space,  or 
matter;  exactly. 

— a.  Every  minute;  with  very  little  time  intervening  (r.) 
Min'nte- in  ail,  n. ;  pi.  Minute-men.  A  man  enlisted 
for  military  service,  whenever  and  wherever  required; 

—  a  term  used  during  the  American  revolution. 
Miniite'ncss.  n.  Extreme  smallness,  fineness, er  slen¬ 
derness. —  Attention  to  small  things;  critical  exactness. 
Min'iite-w atcli.  n.  A  watch  in  which  minutes  are 
more  distinctly  marked  than  in  common  watches,  which 
reckon  by  the  hour. 

Minntia,  {minu'shi-a,)  n. ;  pi.  Minutiae.  [Lat.]  The 
smaller  particulars;  —  used  generally  iti  the  plural. 
Minutiiis  Fe  lix,  a  famous  Roman  Christian  orator 
in  the  3d  century.  lie  wrote  a  dialogue, under  the  title 
of  Octavius,  iti  which  he  introduces  a  Pagan  and  a  Chris¬ 
tian  disputing  as  to  the  merits  of  their  respective  re¬ 
ligions.  It  is  a  production  of  considerable  merit,  and 
written  with  eloquence  in  favor  of  Christianity.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Davis. 

Minx,  n.  A  pert,  wanton  girl;  a  hussy. 

(Zobl.)  Fame  as  Mink,  q  v. 

Min'y,  a.  Abounding  witli  mines;  subterraneous. 


Francisco,  14  cts.  The  coinage  charge  at  all  the  mints  _  r  _ .. 

is  50  cts.  per  $100,  and  for  line  gold-bars  6  els.  per  $100.  Mi'ocVnc,  n.  ( Grot  J  Si-h  Tertiart  Period' 

The  charges  for  refining  and  toughening  depend  upon  Mioseil,  (m t-o'itn,)  a  large  lake  of  Norway  40  m  N  E 
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of  Christiana.  Eit.  55  m.  long,  and  12  m.  broad.  It 
receives  the  River  Lougeu,  and  discharges  its  surplus 
waters,  bv  the  Vermeil,  into  the  river  Giommen. 

Mipibn.  ( me-pe-boo' , )  a  town  of  Brazil,  mi  a  small  river 
of  its  own  name,  al»t.  40  m.  S.S.W.  of  Natal ;  pop.  2,000. 

Mi  quclet,  n.  [Sp.  miqur.lete.]  {Hist.)  One  of  a  body  of 
partisan  troops  raised  in  the  N.  of  Spain,  and  chiefly 
in  Catalonia.  The  Miquelets  became  first  known  in  the 
wars  between  Spain  and  France  in  the  17th  century.  At 
several  periods  (in  1687,  1787,  and  again  in  the  wars  of 
Napoleo'n)  the  French  endeavored  to  organize  several 
corps  to  oppose  the  M.  in  the  mountuin  warfare  in  these 
districts. 

M  iq neloia,  (mee-keJt-long',)  the  name  of  two  islands  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the  S.  coast  of  Newfoundland. 
Great  Miquelon  is  in  hat.  47°  4'  N.,  Lon.  66°  2u'  \V.,  and 
immediately  S.  of  it  is  Little  Miquelon,  or  Lauglee.  See 
S\int  Pierre. 

Mi  ra,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  aht.  65  ni.  N.E.  of  Quito. 

Mira,  (>nec.'ra,)  a  river  of  S  America,  rising  on  the  W. 
slope  of  the  Andes  in  Ecuador,  and  flowing  N.W.  into 
the  United  States  of  Colombia,  outers  the  Pacific  Ocean 
a  I  it.  Lat  1°  36'  N  ,  Liin  79°  5'  W. 

.78  i r'nbeau,  Honok£  Gabriel  RiquKTTi,  Count  de,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  characters  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion.  a.  at  Bignon,  in  Provence,  1749,  was  the  son  of  the 
Marquis  Victor  Kiquette  de  Mirabeau,  an  author  on 
political  economy.  On  leaving  school,  he  entered  the 
military  service;  and  his  intercourse  with  young  and 
dissipated  officers  familiarized  him  with  all  their  vices. 
His  active  mind,  however,  could  not  remain  idle,  and  he 
read  all  t lie  hooks  he  could  procure  on  the  military  art. 
He  also  fell  in  love,  and  his  passion  was  marked  by  all 
the  impetuosity  of  a  strong  and  wild  character.  His 
father,  who  systematically  thwarted  his  inclinations, 
procured  his  confinement  in  a  fortress  on  the  island  of 
Rhe.  After  his  liberation  be  went,  as  a  volunteer,  to 
Corsica,  distinguished  himself,  and  obtained  a  commis¬ 
sion  as  captain  of  dragoons;  but  bis  father  refusing  to 
purchase  him  a  regiment,  lie  abandoned,  though  unwill¬ 
ingly,  the  military  profession.  In  1772  he  espoused  a 
rich  heiress  of  Aix,  but  lie  soon  squandered  the  fortune 
be  received  with  her.  and  plunged  himself  in  debt.  He 
was  confined  in  different  prisons,  and  on  obtaining  his 
liberty,  eloped  to  Holland  with  the  wife  of  the  Marquis 
de  Monnier.  For  this  he  was  afterwards  imprisoned  in 
the  castle  of  Vincennes,  and  remained  there  3  years  and 
a  half.  He  then  instituted  an  ineffectual  lawsuit  against 
his  wife,  who  obtained  a  separation  from  him.  In  1784 
he  visited  London,  and  afterwards  Berlin,  being  sent  to 
the  latter  city  on  a  secret  political  mission  ;  and  he  was 
variously  employed  in  literary  quarrels  and  occupations 
till  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution.  This 
offered  M.  an  ample  field  for  his  activity.  After  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  offering  himself  to  the  states  of  Provence  as 
deputy  to  the  States  General.  he  was  elected  for  Aix  and 
Marseilles  as  deputy  of  the  third  estate,  and  by  courtiers 
ho  was  termed  the  plebeian  count.  In  this  new  capacity, 
his  extraordinary  eloquence, his  talent,  and  his  boldness, 
soon  gave  him  irresistible  weight  in  the  assembly,  and 
rendered  him  the  idol  of  the  people.  The  story  of  his 
life  thenceforth  would  he  the  history  of  the  Assembly, 
of  which  he  was  long  the  master-spirit,  and  was  chosen 
president  in  January,  1791.  At  length  he  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  the  court,  to  use  his  influence  in  stopping 
the  progress  of  republicanism.  Before,  however,  he 
could  carry  his  intentions  into  effect,  a  sudden  illness 
terminated  his  existence  in  1791.  His  remains  were  hon¬ 
ored  with  a  public  funeral, and  deposited  in  the  Pantheon. 
They  were,  however,  in  the  following  year,  removed  from 
the  Pantheon,  and  deposited  by  night  in  a  churchyard, 
and  the  great  orator  himself  was  declared  traitor  by  the 
Assembly.  The  works  of  M.  have  been  several  times 
republished.  His  life  and  character  are  discussed  in  an 
elaborate  essay  by  Carlyle. 

Miral>  ilis*  n.  [Lat.  wonderful.]  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Ayctayinacese.  The  species,  called  in  French 
Belles  de  Nuit,  form  highly  ornamental  border-plants. 
M.  jalapa ,  the  Four-o'clock,  or  Marvel  of  Peru,  is  a 
much  admired  perennial  herb  from  the  W.  Indies,  and 
is  distinguished  by  its  large,  very  fragrant  fiowersrin 
axillary  and  terminal  clusters,  with  wide-spreading  bor¬ 
der  (opening  at  about  4  o’clock  P.  M.),  and  bright  purple 
calyx.  With  cultivation  it  sprouts  into  many  pleasing 
varieties,  with  yellow  and  white,  red  and  white,  and  red 
and  yellow  flowers.  The  roots  of  this  species,  as  well 
as  those  of  M.  l/wgijlora ,  the  Long- flowered  Four- 
o'clock,  a  native  of  Mexico,  with  white  flowers,  have 
purgative  properties,  and  the  first-mentioned  species 
was,  until  recently,  supposed  to  be  the  true  Jalap-plant. 
M.  dichotoma,  the  Mexican  Four-o’clock,  is  another 
handsome  plant,  with  yellow  flowers,  and,  like  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  opening  at  4  o'clock. 

Miracle,  {nnr'a-kl,)  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  miracolo,  from  Lat. 
mil  acultim,  from  miror,  miratus,  to  wonder  at.]  A  won¬ 
derful  sight  or  thing;  a  wonder;  a  marvel ;  a  prodigy. 

— An  event  or  effect  contrary  to  the  established  constitu¬ 
tion  and  course  of  things,  or  a  deviation  from  the  known 
laws  of  nature ;  an  effect  above  human  or  natural  power, 
performed  in  attestation  of  some  truth  ;  a  supernatural 
event.— See  Supernatural. 

HI  i  r'acle-iiion'grer,  n.  A  pretended  worker  of  mira¬ 
cles. 

Miracles  and  Moralities.  {Drama.)  See  Morali¬ 
ties. 

Mirac'ulons,  a.  [Fr.  miraculeux;  L.  Lat.  wiracu/osft*.] 
Performed  supernaturally,  or  by  a  power  beyond  the 
ordinary  agency  of  natural  laws.— Supernatural ;  gifted 
supernaturally,  or  competent  to  perform  miracles; 
wonderful;  extraordinary. 

Miraculously,  adv..  By  miracle  ;  supernaturally. 
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Mirac'iilousoicss,  n.  State  of  being  miraculous,  or 
of  being  effected  b>  miracle,  or  by  supernatural  agency. 

Mirador'.  n.  {Arch.)  A  balcony;  a  gallery  having 
an  extensive  view. 

Miraflo'rcs,  a  village  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  on 
the  Salado  River,  aht.  1U0  m.  S.E.  of  Salta.  • 

Mirage*  {mV  raj,)  n.  [Fr,  from  mirer ,  to  aim  at.se 
mirer,  to  view  one’s  self  in  a  glass;  It.  miranlio.]  {Ojy- 
tics.)  An  optical  illusion  by  which  inverted  images  of 
distant  objects  are  seen  as  if  below  the  ground,  or  in  the 
atmosphere.  This  phenomenon  is  of  most  frequent  oc¬ 
currence  in  hot  climates,  and  more  especially  on  the 
sandy  plains  of  Egypt.  The  ground  there  has  often  the 
aspect  of  a  tranquil  lake,  on  which  are  reflected  trees 


Fig.  1806.  —  mirage. 


and  the  surrounding  villages.  The  phenomenon  has 
long  been  known  ;  but  Monge,  who  accompanied  Napo¬ 
leon’s  expedition  to  Egypt,  was  the  first  to  give  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  it.  It  is  a  phenomenon  of  refraction,  which 
results  from  the  unequal  density  of  the  different  layers 
of  the  air  when  they  are  expanded  by  contact  with  the 
heated  soil.  The  least  dense  layers  are  then  the  lowest, 
and  a  luminous  ray  from  an  elevated  object,  A  (Fig. 
1806),  traverses  layers  which  are  gradually  less  refract¬ 
ing;  for  the  refracting  power  of  a  gas  diminishes  with 
lessened  density.  The  angle  of  incidence  accordingly 
increases  from  one  layer  to  the  other,  and  ultimately 
reaches  the  critical  angle,  beyond  which,  internal  reflec¬ 
tion  succeeds  to  refraction.  The  ray  then  rises,  as  seen 
in  the  figure,  and  undergoes  a  series  of  successive  refrac¬ 
tions,  hut  iu  a  direction  contrary  to  the  first,  for  it  now 
passes  through  layers  which  are  gradually  more  refract¬ 
ing.  The  luminous  ray  then  reaches  the  eye  with  the 
same  direction  as  if  it  had  proceeded  from  a  point  below 
the  ground,  and  hence  it  gives  an  inverted  image  of  the 
object,  just  as  if  it  had  been  reflected  at  the  point  0, 
from  the  surface  of  a  tranquil  lake.  Mariners  sometimes 
see  images  in  the  air  of  the  shores  or  of  distant  vessels. 
This  is  due  to  the  same  cause  as  the  If.,  but  in  a  contrary 
direction,  only  occurring  when  the  temperature  of  the 
air  is  above  that  of  the  sea,  for  then  the  inferior  layers 
of  the  atmosphere  are  denser,  owing  to  their  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

Mirsiisiiclii,  ( mir-a-nte-shee ',)  a  river  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  rising  by  several  branches  in  Victoria  co.,  and 
flowing  a  general  N.E.  course  of  abt.  75  m,  enters  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Its  mouth  forms  Miuamichi  Bay. 

Mikamichi,  a  town,  port  of  entry,  and  the  cap.  of  North¬ 
umberland  co.,  New  Brunswick,  on  Miraniichi  Bay,  aht. 
140  m.  N  N.E.  of  St.  John’s.  The  bay,  which  is  here  9  m. 
wide,  forms  an  excellent  harbor,  and  the  town  has  an 
active  and  increasing  commerce.  Pop.  5,000. 

Miran  da.  Don  Francisco,  a  general  in  the  service  of 
the  French  republic,  and  the  earliest  martyr  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  South  America,  was  born  at  Cara¬ 
cas,  of  an  ancient  Spanish  family.  He  presented  to 
different  courts  plans  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
Spanish  American  colonies,  and  with  this  view  went  to 
Paris  in  1792.  where  lie  connected  himself  with  Petion 
and  the  Girondists.  While  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  commence  operations  in  America,  Miranda  was  ap¬ 
pointed  general  of  division  under  Dumouriez.  Sf  me 
time  after,  he  was  imprisoned  in  consequence  of  nis 
political  intrigues.  in  1794  he  was  liberated,  but 
received  orders  to  quit  France,  and  took  refuge  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Having  procured  some  secret  assistance,  be 
sailed  from  New  York  in  1806  with  one  ship  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  volunteers,  and  landed  in  Venezuela;  but  bis 
attempts  to  rouse  the  inhabitants  were  altogether  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  and  he  found  himself  compelled  to  re-embrrk. 
In  1810  lie  renewed  bis  attempt  with  more  success,  but 
was  finally  obliged  to  capitulate  to  the  Spanish  general 
Monteverde,wlio,  in  violation  of  the  articles  of  surrender, 
treated  him  as  a  prisoner.  Miranda  was  sent  to  Spain 
and  confined  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  of 
Cadiz,  where,  in  1816,  he  died,  after  an  imprisonment 
of  four  years. 

Miram'da,  in  N.  Carolina .  a  post-village  of  Rowan  co  , 
aht.  10  m.  S  W.  of  Salisbury. 

Miranclel'la.  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  170  m.  N.N.W.  of 
Bahia. 

Miramlo'la,  Giovanni  Pico  Della,  a  young  Italian 
nobleman, distinguished  for  his  precocious  talents,  learn¬ 
ing,  ami  memory,  was  b.  in  1463.  He  studied  at  Bologna, 
and  at  many  other  universities  in  Italy  and  France,  and 
attained  extraordinary  acquirements  iu  language,  logic, 
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philosophy,  theology,  and  other  subjects.  Like  the  “Ad¬ 
mirable  Crichton,”  a  century  later,  he  showed  his  vanity 
and  arrogance  by  publishing  a  challenge  to  dispute  with 
any  person  on  any  one  of  900  propositions  then  set  forth. 
He  was  then  23  years  of  age,  and  was  living  at  Home. 
Some  of  his  propositions  were  submitted  to  the  Pope  as 
heretical,  and  he  had  them  inquired  into  and  censured. 
Pico,  after  some  further  wanderings,  settled  at  Florence, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Lore u zo  de  Medici, 
Poliziauo,  ami  other  eminent  scholars.  lie  visited 
Lorenzo  on  his  death-bed,  and  did  not  long  survive  him, 
d.>ing  at  Florence,  November  17,  1494;  the  very  day  on 
which  the  city  was  entered  by  the  French  under  Charles 
VIII.  The  works  of  Pico  have  been  several  times  repub¬ 
lished,  hut  are  now  neglected.  His  Life  was  written  by 
his  nephew,  Giovauni-Francesco,  who  also  wrote  the 
Life,  of  Savonarola. 

Mir  liane.  (Essence  of.)  See  Benzine. 

Mire*  ft.  (Icel.  myri ,  a  swamp,  hog,  fen;  Du.  tuner, 
marsh.]  Deep  mud  ;  earth,  so  wet  and  soft  as  to  yield 
to  the  feet  and  to  wheels. 

— v.  a.  To  plunge  or  fix  in  mire;  to  set  or  stall  in  mud. 

— To  soil  or  daub  with  mud  or  foul  matter  ;  to  bemire;  to 
slush. 

— v.  n.  To  sink  in  mire  or  mud,  or  to  sink  so  deep  as  to 
he  unable  to  move  forward. 

Mirelial'ais.  ( I*e, )  a  town  of  Ilnyti,  W.  Indies,  abt. 80 
m.  N.N.E.  of  Port-au-Prince. 

Mi  recourt*  (meer'I.oar,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Vosges,  on  the  Madon,  a  tributary  of  the  Moselle,  16  m. 
N  W.  of  Epinal.  Manuf.  Violins, guitars,  barrel-organs, 
and  other  musical  instruments.  Pop.  6,000. 

M  i  r<‘  <l  r  qb  m .  n.  ( Zoo! .)  A  name  of  the  Bittfrn.  q.v. 

Mir  iam.  {Script.)  The  sister  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
probably  the  one  who  watched  over  Moses  in  the  ark 
of  bulrushes,  {Ex.  ii.  4,  5:  Nun i.  xxvi.  59;  Mic.  vi.  4.) 
As  a  prophetess,  she  led  the  women  of  Israel  in  their 
song  of  worship  and  thanksgiving  to  God  on  the  drown¬ 
ing  of  the  Egyptians,  {Ex.  xv.  20,21.)  Her  jealous  mur¬ 
murs  against  Moses  and  his  Cushite  wife  were  punished 
by  a  temporary  leprosy  (Aunt.  xii. ;  Deut.  xxiv.  9):  but 
she  was  forgiven  and  restored,  and  near  the  close  of 
the  wanderings  of  Israel,  died  at  Kadesh-barnea,  (Aim. 
xx.  1.) 

Mir'iek  ville.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of  Bristol 
co,  aht.  40  m.  S.  of  Boston. 

MiriTic.  Mirif  ical*  a.  [Lat  miri  ficus,  from  mints, 
wonderful,  and  facere,  to  make.]  Causing  wonder  or 
admiration  ;  marvellous;  wonderful. 

Mirim,  ( me-reeng ',)  a  lake  of  S  America,  in  the  neutral 
territory  between  Brazil  and  Uruguay.  Lat.  33°  S  ,  Lon. 
63°  W.  It  covers  an  area  of  aht.  2.000  sq.  m.,  and 
receives  several  rivers,  communicating  E.  with  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  by  the  Trajim,  and  N.  with  Lake  de  los 
Patos  by  the  Mirim. 

Miriness,  n.  State  of  being  miry,  or  consisting  of  deep 
mud. 

Miriti,  (me-r e-tee,',)  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  aht.  14  ni.  N.W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Mi rk,  a.  [ A.  S.  mire,  dark ;  Dan.  morck.]  Dark ;  murky ; 
obscure. 

Mirk'y,  a.  Obscure;  dark.  See  Murky. 

Mir'ror,  ft.  [Fr.  miroir;  from  Lat.  miror,  to  wonder 
at.]  (Optics.)  A  speculum  or  looking-glass,  or  any  other 
polished  body  capable  of  reflecting  the  images  of  lumi¬ 
nous  or  illuminated  objects.  In  ancient  times  mirrors 
were  made  of  metal,  but  at  the  present  day  they  are 
usually  smooth  plates  of  glass,  tinned  or  silvered  on  the 
back,  and  are  either  plane,  convex,  or  concave.  A  plant 
mirror,  or  looking-glass,  reflects  the  rays  in  a  direction 
similar  to  that  in  which  they  fall  on  it;  hence,  objects 
are  represented  of  their  natural  size  by  it.  In  a  convex 
mirror,  the  rays  are  made  to  diverge,  and  the  images 
of  objects  seen  in  it  are  consequently  diminished;  while, 
in  a  concave  mirror,  or  reflector,  the  rays  are  collected 
into  a  focus,  and  then,  at  a  certain  distance,  images  are 
seen  inverted  and  magnified.  Fig.  1807  gives  a  medial 
section  of  a  concave  mirror,  called  also  principal  section . 
The  centre,  C,  of  the  sphere  to  which  the  mirror  belongs 
is  called  t lie  centre  o  f  curvature  ;  the  point  A,  the  middle 
of  the  reflector,  is  the  centre  of  the  fly  are  \  the  straight 
line  A  B.  passing  through  these  points,  is  the  principal 
axis  of  the  mirror.  The  reflecting  power  of  concave  or 
spherical  mirrors  may  he  explained  as  follows:  In  order 
to  apply  to  them  the  laws  of  reflection  from  plane  sur¬ 
faces,  they  are  considered  to  he  composed  of  an  infinite 
number  of  infinitely  small  plane  surfaces,  each  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  corresponding  tangent  plane;  the  normals 
to  those  small  surfaces  are  all  radii  of  the  same  sphere, 
ami  therefore  meet  at  its  centre,  the  centreof  curvature 
of  the  mirror.  Suppose  now,  the  axis  A  B  of  the 


Pig.  1807. — concave  mirror.  (Theory  of  reflection.) 

mirror  M  N,  a  source  of  heat  so  distant  that  the  rays 
E  K,  P  H  •  •  which  emanate  from  it  may  he  considered 
as  a  parallel.  From  the  hypothesis  that  the  mirror  is 
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composed  of  an  infinitude  of  small  planes,  the  ray  E  K 
is  reflected  front  the  plane  K  just  as  from  a  plane  mir¬ 
ror  ;  that  is  to  say,  C  K  being:  the  normal  to  this  plane, 
the  reflected  ray  takes  a  direction  such  that  the  angle 
C  K  F  is  equal  to  the  angle  C  K  E.  The  other  rays,  P  H. 
(j  I  .  .  .  .  are  reflected  in  the  same  manner, and  all  con¬ 
verge  approximately  towards  the  same  point.  F.  on  the 
line  A  C.  There  is  then  a  concentration  of  the  rays  in 
this  point,  and  consequently  a  higher  temperature  than 
at  any  other  point.  This  point  is  called  the  focus,  and 
the  distance  from  the  focus  to  the  mirror  at  A  is  the 
focal  distance.  —  The  following  experiment,  which  was 
made  for  the  first  time  by  Pictet  aud  Saussure,  and 


Fig.  1808.  —  CONJUGATE  MIRP.OKS. 


which  is  known  as  the  experiment  of  the  conjugate  mir¬ 
rors ,  demonstrates  not  only  the  existence  of  the  foci, 
but  also  the  laws  of  reflection.  Two  reflectors,  M  and 
N  (  Fig.  1808),  are  arranged  at  a  distance  of  4  to  5  yards, 
and  so  that  their  axes  coincide.  In  the  focus  of  one  of 
them.  A.  is  placed  a  small  wire  basket  containing  a 
red-hot  iron  ball.  In  the  focus  of  the  other,  B.  is  placed 
an  inflammable  body,  such  as  gun-cotton  or  phos¬ 
phorus.  The  rays  emitted  from  the  focus  A  are  first 
reflected  from  the  mirror  M,  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
t lie  axis,  aud  impinging  on  the  other  mirror.  N.  are 
reflected  so  that  they  coincide  in  the  focus  B.  That  this 
is  so,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  gun-cotton  in  this 
point  takes  fire,  which  is  not  the  case  if  it  is  above  or 
below  it. — Theapplicationsof  plane  mirrors  in  domestic 
economy  are  well  known,  Mirrors  are  also  frequently 
used  in  physical  apparatus  for  sending  light  in  a  certain 
direction.  The  solar  light  can  only  be  sent  in  a  constant 
direction  by  making  the  mirror  movable.  It  must  have 
a  motion  which  compensates  for  the  continual  change 
in  the  direction  of  the  sun’s  rays  produced  by  theappar- 1 
ent  diurnal  motion  of  the  sun.  This  result  is  obtained  I 
by  means  of  a  clockwork  motion,  to  which  the  mirror 
is  fixed,  and  which  causes  it  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
sun.  This  apparatus  is  called  the  helinstat.  The  reflec- 1 
tion  of  light  is  also  used  to  measure  the  angles  of  crystals 
l*y  means  of  the  instruments  known  as  reflecting  gonio¬ 
meters.  Concave  spherical  mirrors  are  also  often  used. 
They  are  applied  for  magnifying  mirrors,  as  in  a  shaving 
mirror  They  have  been  employed  for  burning  mirrors, 
and  are  still  used  in  telescopes.  They  also  serve  as 
reflectors,  for  conveying  light  to  great  distances,  by  | 
placing  a  luminous  object  in  their  principal  focus.  For 
this  purpose,  however,  parabolic  mirrors  are  preferable. 
Parabolic  mirrors  are  concave  mirrors  whose  surface  is 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  arc  of  a  parabola, 
A  M, about  its  axis,  A  X. (Fig.  ls09).  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  in  spherical  mirrors  the  rays  parallel  to  the 
axis  converge  only  approximative^  to  the  principal 
focus  and  reciprocally, when  a  source  of  light  is  placed  in 
the  principal  focus  of  these  mirrors,  the  reflected  rays 
arc  not  exactly  parallel  to  the  axis.  Parabolic  mirrors 
are  free  from  this  defect;  they  are  more  difficult  to  con- 
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struct,  but  are  far  better  for  reflectors  It  is  a  wpII- 
known  property  of  a  parabola  that  the  right  line  F  M. 
drawn  from  the  focus  F.  to  any  point,  M,  of  the  curve, 
and  the  line  M  L,  parallel  to  the  axis  A  F.  make  equal 
angles  with  the  tangent  T  T  at  this  point.  Consequently, 


all  rays  parallel  to  the  axis  after  reflection  in  the  focus 
of  the  mirror  F.  and  reciprocally,  when  a  sotirceof  light 
is  placed  in  the  focus,  the  rays  incident  on  the  mirror,  | 
are  reflected  exactly  parallel  to  the  axis.  The  light  thus 
reflected  tends  to  maintain  its  intensity  even  at  a  great 
distance,  for  it  has  been  seen  that  it  is  the  divergence 
of  the  luminous  rays  which  principally  weakeus  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  light.  —  See  Glass,  Lens.  Speculum. 

— A  pattern;  an  exemplar;  that  on  which  men  ought  to 
fix  their  eyes;  that  which  gives  a  true  representation. 

(Arch.)  An  oval  ornament  cut  into  deep  mouldings, 
and  separated  by  wreaths. —  Wright. 

Mirror,  v.  a.  To  reflect,  as  in  a  mirror. 

Mirth.  n.  [A.S.  myrth.mergth.]  Hilarity;  jollity;  high 
excitement  of  pleasurable  feelings  in  company;  noisy 
gaiety:  merriment;  fun;  frolic. 

Mirth  fill.  a.  Merry;  jovial;  festive;  full  of  mirth. 

Mirtli  fully,  udr.  In  a  mirthful  manner, 

M  i  rth'falness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  mirthful ; 
state  of  mirth  ;  tendency  to  mirth. 

Mirth  less.  a.  Joyless;  cheerle»;  sad. 

Mirth  lessiievs  n.  Lack  of  fun  or  merriment  ;  ab¬ 
sence  of  mirth. 

Mir'y,  a.  Full  of  mire;  abounding  with  deep  mud. — 
Consisting  of  mire. 

Mir'za,  n.  [A  corruption  of  the  Persian  title  Emir- 
zadeb.  son  of  the  prince.]  The  common  title  of  honor 
in  Persia,  when  it  precedes  the  surname;  when  ap¬ 
pended  to  it,  it  signifies  prince. 

Hirzapore,  (mir-za-//or\  i  a  dist.  of  Ilindostan,  presi¬ 
dency  of  Bengal,  prov.  of  Benares,  between  Lit.  2->°  CO' 
and  25°  30'  N.,  Lon.  82°  and  83° 39'  E.  Area ,  5,23d  sq.  m. 
The  surface  is  di versified.  Prod.  Wheat,  barley,  cotton, 
vegetables,  and  fruit.  Min.  Iron,  sand-stone,  and  lime. 

l . »  m4.:;  1 ...  —  Mibiapork,  tlit-  cap.  "t  the  above  dist  n 
ou  the  Ganges,  30  in.  S.W.  of  Benares,  has  a  flourishing 
trade,  being  the  chief  mart  for  silk  and  cotton  goods  in 
the  British  uiidule  provs.  Manuf.  Carpets,  and  cotton 
studs.  Pop.  80.000. 

Mis-  [A  S  .  IceL.aud  Dan.  mis.]  An  inseparable  particle 
used  in  composition  to  mark  an  ill  sense,  or  defect, wrong, 
error,  Ac. 

Misacceptalion,  n.  The  act  of  taking  or  under¬ 
standing  in  a  wrong  sense. 

Misadventure,  n.  Ill-bap;  unlucky  accident ;  mis¬ 
chance:  misfortune;  disaster. 

(Laio.)  Homicide  by  M  is  where  a  man,  doing  a  law¬ 
ful  act.  without  any  intention  of  hurt,  unfortunately 
kills  auotber;  as  when  a  man  is  at  work  with  a  hatchet, 
and  the  head  thereof  flies  off  aud  kills  a  bystander, 
or  where  a  persou  is  shooting  at  a  mark,  and  undesign- 
edly  kills  a  man.  The  homicide,  in  such  cases,  is  ex¬ 
cusable. 

M  isad  vent'll  rons,  a.  Unfortunate;  unlucky. 

Misad\  ice',  n.  Bad,  or  evil  advice. 

Misad  vise',  v.a.  To  give  bad  advice  or  counsel  to. 

Misad vise<r,  a.  Ill-advised;  ill-directed. 

Misatlirm  .  v.  a.  To  affirm  erroneously. 

Misalle$;a  tion,  n.  An  erroneous  statement. 

Misallege,  (mis-al-Uj',)  v.  a.  To  state  incorrectly. 

Misalli  ance,  n.  [Fr.  mesalliance.)  An  unsuitable  con¬ 
nection  by  marriage  with  an  inferior  in  rank  or  station ; 
improper  association. 

Mi  sallied',  a.  Ill  associated  or  allied. 

Misallot'llieil t,  n.  A  wrong  allotment. 

Mis  a  n  ill  rope.  Misanthropist,  n.  [Fr.  misan¬ 
thrope,  from  Gr.  misunthropos ,  from  mised,  to  hate; 
from  misos,  hate,  and  anlhropos ,  man.]  A  hater  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  one  who  hates  or  dislikes  the  society  of  man  or 
mankind. 

Misanthrop  ic.  Misanthrop  ical,  a.  [Fr.  mi- 
santhropiguc. J  Hating,  or  having  a  dislike  to  mankind. 

Misan  thropy,  n.  [Fr.  misanthropic  ]  Hatred  or  dis¬ 
like  to  mankind ;  —  opposed  to  philanthropy,  or  a  geuerul 
love  of  mankind. 

Misan'tla.  an  ancient,  ruined  Indian  city  of  Mexico, 
abt.  3d  in.  N.K.  of  dalapa.  There  are  remains  of  a  pyr¬ 
amid,  streets,  walls,  and  a  cemetery. 

Misappliea 'tion,  n.  An  application  toa  wrong  per¬ 
son  or  purjKise. 

Misapply',  v.a.  To  apply  to  a  wrong  purpose;  to  ap¬ 
ply  amiss. 

Misappre'eiated,  a.  Ill-appreciated. 

Misapprehend',  v.  a.  To  misunderstand;  to  take  in 
a  wrong  sense. 

Misapprehension,  n.  Wrong  apprehension  of  one’s 
meaning,  or  of  a  fact;  misconception;  misunderstand¬ 
ing  ;  mistake. 

M isapprehen'si vely,  adv.  By  or  with  misappre¬ 
hension. 

Misappropriation,  n.  Wrong  appropriation. 

M  isar ran se',  v.a.  To  arrange  improperly. 

Misarraii$£e'ment,  n.  Wrong  arrangement. 

M i s-a.se r i  tie',  r.  a.  T«>  ascribe  falsely. 

M  is-Assisiii,  (mis-as-sin',)  v.a.  To  assign  erroneously. 

Misbecome',  r. a.  Not  to  become;  to  be  unseemly; 
not  to  suit. 

M  isbeeom  ing ly,  adv.  In  an  unbecoming  manner. 

Mishccom  ingiiess,  n.  Unsuitableness;  uubecom- 
m guess :  unseemliness. 

M  ishetitt  in;f.  a.  Unsuitable;  unbefitting. 

Misbejjot',  Misbegotten,  a.  Unlaw  fully  or  irreg¬ 
ularly  begotten. 

Misbehave',  v.n.  To  conduct  one’s  self  improperly  ;  to 
behave  ill  ;  —  often  used  with  a  reciprocal  pronouu  ;  as, 
misbehave  one's  self. 

Misbehaved',  a  Ill-bred;  untaught:  uncivil. 

Misbehav'lor,  n  111  conduct;  improper;  rudeorun- 
civil  behavior;  misconduct. 

Misbelief',  n.  Erroneous  belief :  false  religion. 

Misbelieve',  v.a.  To  believe  erroneously. 
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Misboliev'er,  n.  One  who  believes  wrongly  ;  one  who 
bolds  a  false  religion. 

Mis  beseem',  v.a.  To  not  suit :  to  snit  unfitly. 
Misbestow',  r.  a.  To  give  or  bestow  improperly. 
Mis'born,  a.  Born  to  ill-luck,  or  misfortune. 

Miscal  culate,  r. a.  To  calculate  erroneously. 

M  iscalcu  la  t  ion.  n.  Erroneous  calculation. 
Miscall.  ( mi$-kuwl’y )  v  a  To  call  by  a  wrong  uame ;  to 
name  improperly ;  to  revile. 

Miscarriage,  (nus-karrij,)  n.  Unfortunate  result  of 
an  undertaking  ;  failure  of  intended  effect. — HI  conduct ; 
evil  or  improper  behavior. 

(Me*/.)  The  untimely  bringing  forth  of  a  child.  Few 
medical  men  are  agreed  as  to  the  proper  application  of 
this  term,  each  practitioner  forming  bis  own  views  on 
the  subject.  By  some,  a  M.  is  laid  down  as  occurring  be¬ 
fore  the  twelfth  week  :  properly,  however,  a  M.  can  only 
take  place  between  the  tiineot  quickening  and  the  period 
when  a  child,  if  born,  would  be  capable  of  living;  in  other 
words,  between  the  filth  and  the  end  of  the  seventh 
mouth;  the  loss  of  the  foetus  between  the  twelfth 
and  sixteenth  week  —  the  most  common  period  — 
is  properly  an  abortion  ;  and  the  birth  of  the  child  at 
an  *'  time  after  it  lias  become  triable ,  and  up  to  near  the 
natural  time,  or  from  the  middle  of  the  seventh  to  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  month,  is  a  premature  labor. 
Miscar'ry.  r.ti.  To  meet  with  failure,  as  an  under¬ 
taking  or  design;  not  to  succeed:  to  be  unsuccessful; 
to  sutler  defeat.  —  Not  to  reach  its  destination;  as,  the 
letter  miscarried.  —  To  bring  fortli  young  before  the 
proper  time;  to  have  an  abortion. 

Miscast',  v.n.  To  take  a  wrong  account  of. 

—  i/.  An  erroneous  account  or  reckoning. 

Misoejjenn  tion,  n.  [Lit.  miscere,  to  mix.  and  gen  ere, 
to  propagate.]  An  amalgamation,  or  mixing  of  races. 
Miscellnnarian.  a.  Belonging,  or  having  reference 
to,  or  consisting  of,  miscellanies;  as,  "  mi  seel  lunarian 
authors." — Lord  Shaftesbury. 
i — n.  A  w  riter  of  miscellanies. 

Mis'cellane,  n.  Same  as  Maslin. 

Miscel la'n ea,  «.  pi.  [Lat.]  A  collection  of  miscella¬ 
neous  matters  or  objects:  intermixed  varieties. 
Miscellaneous,  a.  [Lat.  misceUancvs.  from  misceo , 
to  mix.  to  mingle.  See  Mix.]  Mixed;  mingled:  vari¬ 
ous;  consisting  of  several  kinds  :  promiscuous ;  bet ero- 
!  geneous ;  as,  miscellaneous  writings,  a  miscellaneous 
>  company. 

Miscellaneously,  adv.  With  variety  or  mixture. 
Miscellaneousness,  n.  State,  quality,  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  being  miscellaneous. 

M  iscel'lanist,  n.  A  writer  of  miscellanies;  a  miscel- 
lanarian. 

Mis'cellauy,  n.  [Sp.  mi  seel  tinea ;  Fr.  miscellanies, 
miscellanies. J  •  A  mass,  medley,  or  mixture  of  various 
kinds;  a  jumble;  an  olio.  —  A  book  or  pamphlet  con¬ 
taining  a  collection  of  compositions  on  various  subjects, 
or  a  collection  of  various  kinds  of  compositions. 
Mischance', n.  Unlucky chauce;  ill-luck:  misfortune; 
mishap;  calamity;  disaster. 

Mischar'acterize.  r.  a.  To  characterize  erroneously 
or  by  wrong  representations. 

Mischarg;e',  r.  a.  To  make  an  error  in  charging,  as  ac 
account. 

— n.  A  mistake  or  erroneous  item  in  an  account. 
Mischief,  (mis'chif,)  n.  [0.  Fr.  meschrif  —  mes ,  mis, 
and  chef ;  Lat.  caput,  head,  end.  issue.]  That  which 
turns  out  ill :  ill  consequence;  evil :  harm  ;  hurt :  in¬ 
jury  ;  detriment;  damage;  evil,  whether  intended  or 
not:  intentional  harm  ;  injury  or  damage  done  by  de¬ 
sign.  —  Vexatious  affair ;  cause  of  trouble. 

M  is'ch set-maker,  n  One  who  makes  mischief;  an 
intermeddler;  one  who  foments  or  brings  about  conten¬ 
tion.  enmity,  or  disturbance;  a  talebearer:  a  tattler. 
Mis  chief-making,  n.  Bringing  about  evil  or  mis¬ 
chief  ;  fomenting  enmity  ;  causing  or  instigating  strife. 
Mischievous,  (mis'chet'-us.)  a.  Making  mischief; 
harmful;  hurtful;  injurious:  pernicious;  noxious;  as, 
a  mischievous  disjK>sitiou.  —  Having  a  tendency  to  do 
harm  or  mischief;  annoying;  troublesome;  impish;  as, 
a  mischievous  boy. 

Mis'chievously,  adv.  In  a  mischievous  manner; 
with  evil  intention  or  disposition;  harmfully;  injuri¬ 
ously:  hurtfnlly;  with  loss  or  detriment. 
Mischievousness,  n  State  or  quality  of  being 
mischievous;  liurtfulness;  harmfulness;  wickedness; 
disposition  to  vex.  annoy,  injure,  or  damage. 
Misch'na.  n.  Same  as  Mishna,  q.  v. 

M  ischoose,  ( mis-chooz ’,)  r.  a.  To  choose  wrongly. 

— r.  n.  To  make  an  erroneous  choice. 

Miscliristen,  (Arts'n,)  v.  a.  To  christen  improperly 
or  mistakenly. 

Miscible,  (  mis'i-bl,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  misceo,  to  mix  ] 
That  may  be  mixed. 

M  iscita'tion,  n.  Inappropriate  citation;  erroneous 
quotation. 

M  i  scite',  v.  a.  To  quote  wrongly  ;  to  cite  erroneously 
or  inappropriately. 

M  isclaini  .  n  An  erroneous  claim  ;  a  mistaken  demand. 
Miscognizant,  (Law.)  Not  cognizant. 

M  iseol  loca  l  ion.  v.  Erroneous  or  false  collocation. 
Miscomprehend',  v.a.  To  comprehend  wrongly. 
Miscomptita'tion,  ».  False  reckoning ;  wrong  com- 
I  potation. 

M  iscompiite',  v.a  To  compute  falsely  or  mistakenly; 
to  reckon  erroneously. 

M  isconccit.  -  6n-seetf.)  n.  Misconception  ;  as,  “ error 

I  and  mi sconcei t.” — Hooker. 

M isconcei  ve,  (-kon-stev',)  v.  a.  To  conceive  erro¬ 
neously  ;  to  misapprehend :  to  misconstrue ;  to  misunder¬ 
stand. 

I — v.  n.  To  receive  a  false  notion,  impression,  or  opinion 
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of  anything ;  to  have  an  erroneous  understanding  of ! 
anything. 

Misconceiv'er,  n.  One  who  misconceives  or  misap¬ 
prehends. 

Miscon  duct,  n.  Wrong  or  evil  conduct ;  ill  behavior  ; 
bad  management. 

— r.a.  T<>  conduct  illy  ;  to  mismanage;  to  carry  on  wrongly. 

— r.  n.  To  behave  amiss:  to  deport  one's  self  wrongfully. 

M iscon  fiileii t .  a.  Possessing  a  misjudged  or  mis¬ 
taken  confidence. 

M  is<*onjec*t  n  re,  (-ject'yur,)  n.  A  wrong  guess  or  erro¬ 
neous  conjecture. 

— r.  a.  or  v.  n.  To  guess  or  conjecture  wrongly. 

Misconseoratioil,  n.  A  wrong  consecration. 

Miscoci 'sequence,  ».  A  wrong  consequence,  (r.) 

M  isconst  rti<*t'.  v  a.  To  construct  wrongly  ;  to  inter¬ 
pret  erroneously  or  mistakenly. 

Misconstrue  t ion,  n.  Wrong  construction;  erro¬ 
neous  interpretation  of  words  or  things;  a  mistaking  of 
the  true  or  exact  meaning. 

M  isco list  2*u e',  i*.  a.  To  construe  erroneously ;  to  mis¬ 
interpret:  to  come  to  a  mistaken  conclusion. 

Misconstru'er,  n.  Oue  who  miscoustrues  or  misin¬ 
terprets. 

M  iscon  tent',  a.  Not  content. 

Miscorrect',  r.  a.  To  mistake  in  an  endeavor  to  cor¬ 
rect. 

M  iscoim'sel,  v.  a.  To  give  false  counsel  or  wrong  ad¬ 
vice  to. 

Miscount',  t?.  a.  To  count  erroneously  ;  to  mistake  in 
counting  or  reckoning. 

— r.  n.  To  make  a  wrong  calculation  computation,  or 
reckoning. 

— n.  A  false  counting ;  an  erroneous  computing  or  casting. 

Mis'crc.in I.  n.  [0.  Fr.  miscreant;  Fr.  mtcrianl  —  me, 
mis,  and  crCauct  =  L.  Lat.  errdentia,  believing,  from  Lat. 
credo,  credent,  to  believe.  See  Creed.]  An  infidel;  a 
sceptic,  or  one  who  embraces  a  false  faith. —  A  vile 
wretch  ;  a  base  unprincipled  fellow  ;  a  scoundrel ;  as,  a 
heartless  misci  eant. 

Miscrca  five,  a.  Having  a  tendency  to  wrong  or  dis¬ 
tort  creation. 

M's'cil,  n.  An  Indian  dentifrice. 

Misdate',  n.  A  wrong  date. 

—  v.  a.  To  date  erroneously,  as  a  letter  or  chronological 
event. 

Mis<loc<r,  n.  An  evil  deed:  a  wicked  or  sinful  action  : 
misconduct;  misdemeanor;  fault;  trespass;  transgres¬ 
sion. 

Misdeem',  r.a.  To  misjudge;  to  construe  or  inter¬ 
pret  mistakenly  or  erroneously. 

•*  Aud  of  a  wit  that  nothing  could  — Davie*. 

M  indent  cun  r.  a.  To  deem  wrongly  or  evilly. 

Misdeuicaii  ant.  n.  A  person  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Misdemeanor.  Misdemeanour,™.  Improper 
or  ill  demeanor:  had  behavior;  evil  conduct;  trespass; 
misdeed;  transgression. 

(Law.)  A  term  applied  to  all  crimes  and  offences, 
whether  of  omission  or  commission,  less  thau  felony. 
M.  are  of  two  kinds,  —  either  those  which  exist  at  com¬ 
mon  law,  mala  in  se,  or  those  created  by  statute.  The 
former  class  includes  whatever  mischievously  affects 
the  person  or  property  of  another,  openly  outrages  de¬ 
cency,  disturbs  public  order,  is  injurious  to  the  public 
morals,  or  a  corrupt  breach  of  official  duty.  M.  created 
by  statute  are  of  two  kinds:  viz.,  those  that  consist  iu 
the  omission  or  commission  of  an  act  enjoined  or  forbid¬ 
den  by  statute,  but  not  specially  made  the  subject  of 
indictment,  and  hence  punishable  at  common  law,  it 
being  a  common-law  offence  to  disobey  a  statute;  and 
in  those  offences  which  are  by  statute  made  especially 
indictable,  if  the  punishment  is  expressly  defined,  the 
provision  of  the  statute  must  be  strictly  followed  ;  but 
if  the  statute  merely  attaches  a  new  penalty  to  what 
was  already  an  offence  at  common  law,  the  remedy 
may  be  pursued  either  as  at  common  law  of  under  the 
statute,  i  he  ordinary  punishment  of  a  J/.  at  common 
law  is  by  fine  or  imprisonment  (short  of  imprisonment 
for  life),  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  court.  By  several  statutes  special  modes 
of  punishment  are  provided  for  particular  offences. 

Mis<leri  ve',  r.  a.  To  mistake  in  deriving. 

Misdescribe',  v.  a.  To  describe  fallaciously  or  erro¬ 
neously. 

Misdirect',  r.  a.  To  give  a  wrong  direction  to;  as,  to 
misdirect  a  traveller.  —  To  direct  or  address  to  a  wrong 
person  or  place;  as,  to  misdirect  a  letter. 

Misdirec't  ion,  n.  Act  of  directing  wrongly. 

(Law.)  An  error  committed  by  a  judge  in  charging 
a  jury,  in  matters  of  law  or  fact. 

Misd istin'g'iiisli,  v.  a.  To  make  a  wrong  distinc¬ 
tion  in. 

Misdivide',  r.  a.  To  make  a  wrong  division. 

Misdi  vision,  (-r iz/i'un,)  n.  Erroneous  or  inaccurate 
division. 

Misdo.  r.a.  (imp.  misdid;  />/►.  misdone;  ppr.  misdo¬ 
ing.)  [A.  S.  misdon.]  To  do  wrong. 

— v.  n.  To  do  wrong  or  amiss;  to  commit,  as  a  fault  or 
offence. 

“  I  have  misdone.  and  I  endure  the  smart.”  —  Dry  den. 

Misdo'er.  n.  A  wrong-doer;  one  who  commits  a  fault, 
offence,  or  crime. 

“The  law  .  .  .  inflicteth  sharp  punishments  to  mis  doer*. ’’—Spenser. 

Misdoing:,  (^iob'ing,)  n.  A  fault,  offence,  or  crime 
committed ;  deviation  from  right;  wrong-doing. 

Misdoubt,  (-dout',)n.  Suspicion  of  crime,  harm,  or 
danger. 

Misc,  (meez.)  n.  [Fr..  from  hat.  mittere,  to  send.]  Cost ; 
expense;  charge:  disbursement.  —  In  Wales,  an  honor¬ 
ary  gift  made  by  the  people  to  a  uew  prince  of  Wales; 


also,  a  tribute  paid  in  the  English  county  palatine  of 
Chester,  at  the  succession  of  each  new  holder  of  the 
earldom,  now  vested  iu  the  princes  of  Wales  as  earls 
of  Chester. 

(Law.)  The  issue  in  a  writ  of  right. 

M  is«*d  ii<*ati*d,  a.  Wrongly  or  defectively  educated. 

Misemploy',  r.a.  To  employ  amiss;  to  misuse:  to 
employ  to  no  purpose, or  toabad  purpose;  to  misapply  ; 
as,  to  misemploy  talents. 

M  is*»ni  ploy  inont.  n.  Idle  or  improper  application  ; 
ill-employ iiieiit :  disadvantageous  use;  as,  “  misemploy- 
merit  ot  time  and  faculties.’*  —  Sir  Matthew  Hale. 

Mistuio.  (me- sax' no,)  a  promontory  iu  5>.  Italy,  pror.  of 
Naples,  9  m.  S.W.  of  Naples.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  porto!  Miseiium. 

M  is«*n  t  r«*at ',  r.  a.  To  treat  wrongfully  or  liurtfully. 

Miseu  try,  n.  An  erroneous  or  false  entry, as  oi  book¬ 
keeping. 

M  isrr,  (mtVer,)  n.  [Lat.  miser,  miserable,  wretched  ; 
probably  akin  toobsol.  Hety.  mazar,  to  separate  ;  in  a  bad 
sense,  u!  one  who  is  thrust  out  from  intercourse  with 
others— nuzur,  to  abstain  from  anything.]  A  sordid 
wretch;  especially,  an  extremely  covetous  person;  a 
niggard;  a  money-grubber;  one  who  in  wealth  makes 
himself  miserable  by  the  fear  of  poverty,  aud  denies 
himself  the  common  comforts  of  life. 

Miserable,  ( miz'e.r-a-bl .)  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  miserabilis, 
from  miser,  miserable,  pitiable,  wretched.]  Very  un- 
liappy,  or  in  a  deplorable  state  of  mind  from  grief,  pain, 
calamity,  poverty,  apprehension  of  evil,  or  other  cause;  i 
iu  a  state  of  sadness  or  distress;  wretched. 

”  The  miserable  have  no  medicine  but  hope.”  —  Shake. 

— Occasioning  uuliappiness,  wretchedness,  or  misery. 

"  Wlai's  more  miserable  than  discontent?”  —  Shake. 

— Very  poor  or  mean;  abject;  despicable;  worthless; 
barren. 

“  Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all.”  —  Job  xvi.  2. 

Miserahh'iiess,  ».  State  of  being  miserable  ;  wretch¬ 
edness;  poorness. 

Miserably,  adv.  In  a  miserable  manner  ;  very  poorly 
or  meanly;  unhappily;  calamitously;  wretchedly;  ini 
misery :  as.  to  live  miserably,  to  be  treated  miserably,  to 
be  miserably  paid. 

Miaere're.  n.  [Lat..  have  mercy.]  (Sacred  Mas.)  In  I 
a  general  sense,  any  sacred  composition  of  a  penitential j 
character.  More  particularly,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  I 
Church,  it  denotes  acelebrated  penitential  hymn  formed  j 
from  the  oUth  Psalm  of  the  Vulgate,  which  begins  with  ! 
the  words  “ Miserere  mei,  Domine .”  It  is  commonly  i 
understood  to  have  been  composed  by  David  in  the 
depth  of  his  remorse  for  the  double  crime  which  the 
prophet  Nathan  rebuked  in  the  well-known  parable  (2 1 
Sam.  xii.).  Another  opinion,  however,  attributes  this  I 
psalm  to  Mauasses,  or  to  some  of  the  psalm- writers  of  J 
the  Captivity.  The  M.  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
services  of  the  Roman  Church  ;  and  iu  the  celebrated 
services  of  Tenebiie  (7.  t>.),  as  performed  in  the  Sixtiuel 
Chapel  at  Rome,  it  forms,  as  chanted  by  the  pope's  choir,  j 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  impressive  pieces  in  tin* 
entire  range  of  sacred  music.  It  is  sung  on  each  of  the 
three  nights  in  Holy  Week,  on  which  the  office  of  Tene- 
bra?  is  held,  w  ith  different  music  on  each  of  the  three  I 
occasions,  the  three  composers  being  Bai,Buiui,  and  the 
still  more  celebrated  Allegri. 

(Arch.)  Projecting  brackets  on  the  under  side  of  the' 
seats  of  stalls  in  churches;  these,  when  perfect,  are 
fixed  with  hinges  so  that  they  may  be  turned  up,  and 
when  this  is  done  the  projection  of  the  miserere  is  suf¬ 
ficient.  without  actually  forming  a  seat,  to  afford  very 
considerable  rest  to  any  one  leaning  upon  it.  They 


Fig.  1810.  —  MISERERE. 

(Henry  the  Seventh**  Chapel.  Westminster  ;  13th  cent.) 
were  allowed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  relief 
to  the  infirm  during  the  long  services  that  were  required 
to  be  performed  by  the  ecclesiastics  in  a  standing  pos¬ 
ture.  They  are  always  more  or  less  ornamented  with 
carvings  of  leaves  (Fig.  1810),  small  figures,  animals, 
Ac.,  which  are  generally  very  boldly  cut. 

M  is'«»ric*or€l.  n.  (Arch.)  Same  as  Miserere,  7.  r. 

I  (Law.)  A11  arbitrary  amercement  or  punishment  im- 
|  posed  on  any  person  for  an  offence. 

Mi'serly,  a.  \  *-ry  covetous;  avaricious;  sordid;  penu¬ 
rious;  parsimonious;  having  the  characteristic  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  miser  or  money-grubber. 

M  is'c*ry  ,  n.  [  Fr.  mi  sere ;  Lat.  miseria  —  miser,  wretched, 
poor,  miserable.]  Wretchedness;  extreme  unhappiness, 
or  pain  of  body  or  mind  ;  distress;  woe. 

“  Misery  acquaint*  a  man  with  strange  bedfellow*. "  —  Shake. 

— Natural  evils  causative  of,  and  superinducing  misery; 
calamity;  misfortune. 

“  The  voyage  of  thia  life  is  bound  in  shallows,  and  in  miseries." 

Shake. 

Misesteem',  n.  Disregard;  slight;  lack  of  esteem. 

M  iHes'f  imate.  v.  a.  To  estimate  wrongly  or  deficiently. 

Misexplaua'tion,  n.  A  wrong  ex planat ion. 

Misei  ti»i  ica'tion,  n.  Erroneous  explication. 
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Misex position,  (- zixh'un .)  n.  Wrong  exposition. 

M  isox  pound',  v.  a.  To  expound  falsely  or  erroneously. 

MiM‘xpression,  (- presh'un ,)  n.  Wrong  or  erroneous 
expression. 

Misfaith',  n.  Want  of  faith  or  confidence;  distrust. 

Minlasli  ion,  r.  a.  To  form  or  fashion  wrongly. 

M isl«»a.sanc*e.  (-fe’zans,)  n.  [0.  fr.  mes,  wrong,  and 
fuisance ,  from  Lat./acere,  to  do.]  (Law.)  The  perform¬ 
ance  of  an  act  which  might  lawfully  bo  done,  in  an 
improper  manner,  by  which  another  person  receives  an 
injury.  The  common  law  gives  a  remedy  to  the  extent 
of  the  injury. 

Misfit',  n.  A  had  fit. 

M  inform',  v.  a.  To  put  into  an  ill  shape  or  form;  to 
make  of  an  ill  fashion. 

M islbrina't ion,  n.  A  deviation  from  a  right  or 
proper  formation. 

Misfor  tune,  n.  Ill-luck  ;  ill-fortune;  mishap;  mis¬ 
chance;  an  evil  or  cross  accident;  harm;  calamity; 
disaster. 

M  i  strain  <*',  r.  a  To  frame  wrongly. 

Misgive',  v.  a.  (imp.  misgave;  />/>.  misgiven.)  To  fill 
with  doubt:  to  deprive  of  confidence;  to  fail; — the 
heart  is  usually  the  predicate,  aud  the  reciprocal  pro¬ 
noun  always  follows. 

**  Yet  oft  .  .  .  hi*  heart  misgave  him.”  — Milton. 

Misgiving,  n.  Doubt;  distrust;  a  failure  of  faith  or 
confidence  ;  as,  to  feel  a  misgiving  respecting  a  person’s 
probity. 

Mingot'ten.  a.  Improperly  or  unjustly  obtained. 

M  i.ngov'ern,  v.  a.  To  govern  ill;  to  administer  un¬ 
faithfully  ;  as,  to  misgovern  a  state. 

M isgov  (‘I'limeut,  «  Bad  government :  mal-admin- 
istration  of  public  or  private  affairs.  —  Irregularity  of 
behavior:  indecorum;  disorder. 

Mingraff.  r.  a.  To  graft  amiss.  or  in  a  wrong  manner. 

Ming  rou  ml,  r.a.  To  ground  or  establish  erroneously. 

M ingrowth’,  n.  Ill  growth;  abnormal  development. 

Minguonn’,  r.  a.  and  n.  To  guess  mistakenly. 

Misguid  ance,  (-gid-,)  n.  False  or  erroneous  direc¬ 
tion  or  guidance. 

Misguide',  r.  a.  To  guide  amiss  ;  to  direct  ill :  to  mis¬ 
lead  ;  to  conduct  into  error;  as,  a  misguided  man,  mis- 
gnid*d  abilities. 

Mingiiid'ingly,  adv.  Iu  a  way  or  manner  to  mis¬ 
guide  or  mislead. 

M  in  gum.  Min'giiru,  n.  ( Zodl .)  A  kind  of  eel-like  fish. 

Mishandle,  r.a.  To  maltreat;  to  handle  improp¬ 
erly:  to  treat  wrongly  or  harmfully. 

Mishap',  n.  HI  luck;  ill  chance;  misfortune;  mis¬ 
chance  ;  evil  accident ;  disaster. 

“Master  these  mishaps  with  patient  might.” — Spenser. 

Mishawa  ka,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  St.  Joseph 
co.,  abt.  90  in.  E.  by  S.  of  Chicago;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

M  is  hear',  r.  a.  To  hear  imperfectly  or  incorrectly. 

— r.  n.  To  mistake  a  hearing. 

Mish'ieot,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Manitowoc  co.,  abt.  12  m.  N.  of  Manitowoc  ;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  2,000. 

Mish'-mash,  n.  A  mingle,  medley,  mixture, or  hotch¬ 
potch. 

Mish'iia.  n  [Heb.]  (Theol.)  A  digest  of  Jewish  tra¬ 
ditions  and  Scriptural  explications,  lormiug  the  text  of 
the  Talmud. 

Mish'nic,  a.  Having  reference,  or  pertaining  to  the 
Misbna. 

Mishtcgay'oc  Uiver,  in  Michigan,  enters  the  Flint 
River  in  Saginaw  co. 

Misi m prove',  i*  a.  To  improve  to  a  bad  purpose;  to 
misuse;  to  misapply  :  as,  to  misiiaprove  ones  advanages. 

Misimprove'ment,  «.  Failure  or  neglect  of  im¬ 
provement:  ill  use  or  employment;  improvement  to  a 
bad  purpose  ;  misapplication  of  gifts  or  advantages. 

M  isi  u<*l  in  e'.  v.  a.  To  cause  to  have  an  erroueous  ten¬ 
dency  ;  to  incline  or  affect  wrongly. 

M  isi  11  for'.  v.  a.  To  infer  wrongly  or  incorrectly. 

— i*.  ».  To  deduce  an  erroneous  inference. 

M  isi nforin',  r.  a.  To  impart  erroneous  information 
to;  to  deceive  by  communicating  a  wrong  or  false  state¬ 
ment  of  facts  to. 

— r.  «.  To  communicate  false  information;  —  preceding 
against. 

Misiuiorni'ant,  n.  A  communicator  of  false  infor¬ 
mation. 

Misinforma'lion,  n.  Erroneous  information;  false 
intelligence. 

Misinform'er,  n.  One  who  communicates  wrong  in¬ 
formation. 

M  islnst  ruot'.  v.  a.  To  instruct  amiss  or  erroneously 

M isiust  ruc  tion,  n.  Wrong  or  defective  instruction. 

Misinleriigenee,  71.  Erroneous  information;  coir 
tradictory  intelligence. 

Misintor'pret.  r.  a.  To  interpret  wrongly  or  un¬ 
faithfully  ;  to  explain  or  to  understand  in  an  erroneous 
sense;  to  misconstrue. 

Misinter'pretable,  a.  Susceptible  of  misinterpre¬ 
tation  or  exposition. 

M  isi  nt or pret n't  ion,  n.  Actof  interpreting  wrongly; 
a  mistaken  explanation  or  interpretation. 

Mistnter'preter,  n.  One  who  interprets  wrongly 
or  unfaithfully. 

Misjoin',  r.  a.  To  join  unfitly  or  improperly. 

“  Luther  .  .  .  misjoins  the  sacred  body  with  the  bread." — Dryden. 

Misjoinder,  n.  (Law.)  The  joining  parties  in  a  suit 
or  action  that  ought  not  to  he  so  joined.  In  equity,  if 
the  plaintiffs  he  misjoined,  al!  the  defendants  may  de¬ 
mur;  if  the  defendants  are  misjoined,  only  those  cau 
demur  who  are  improperly  joined. 

Misjudge,  V.  a.  To  judge  erroneously  ;  to  come 
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to  a  mistaken  conclusion;  as,  bis  motives  are  constantly 
misjudged  by  those  who  ought  to  know  better. 

Misjinl»e',  v.  n.  To  err  in  judgment;  to  form  wrong 
opinions  or  notions  ;  to  draw  erroneous  conclusions. 

Mis 'inont,  n.  An  erroneous  or  unjust  conclu¬ 
sion  or  determination. 

Mi.skcn',  v.  a.  Not  to  ken  or  know.  (Used  chiefly  as 
a  Scottish  provincialism.) 

Misk  in<IIe,  v.  a.  To  kindle  amiss;  to  inflame  to  an 
improper  or  unworthy  purpose. 

Mitt'kol<*z,  {•leoltz,)  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Hungary,  co. 
of  Borsod,  -2  m.  N.K.  of  Erlau.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  wine.  The  iron  obtained  in  the  vicinity  is 
manufactured  into  the  best  steel  in  Hungary.  Pop.  19,500. 

Mislay',  v.  a.  (imp.  and pp.  mislaid.)  To  lay  in  a  wrong 
place. 

"  The  fault  is  geuerally  mislaid  upon  nature.** — Locke. 

— To  lay  in  a  place  that  is  not  recollected;  to  lose  for  an 
indefinite  time  ;  as,  to  mislay  a  letter. 

Mislay'er,  n.  One  who  mi-days  or  loses;  one  who 
sets  aside  a  thing  in  a  wrong  place. 

Misle,  (m  Iz'l ,)  v.  n.  and  n.  Same  as  Mizzi.f,,  q.  v. 

Mislead',  a.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  misled.)  To  guide  or 
lead  astray,  or  into  a  wrong  way  or  path  ;  to  conduct 
with  error;  to  cause  to  mistake:  to  deceive. 

Mislead'cr,  n.  Oue  who  leads  astray;  one  who  guides 
into  error. 

Mislead  iii<£.  n.  A  misguiding;  a  leading  or  conduct¬ 
ing  astray. 

MiMleanicd',  a  Imperfectly  or  wrongly  learned. 

Mis'leii,  n.  Same  M  \su.v,  q.  v. 

Mis'letoe,  n.  Sec  Mi-».let*»e. 

Mislikc',  v.  a.  or  n.  To  dislike  ;  to  have  antipathy  to; 
to  view  with  disapprobation;  as,  to  mislike.  a  person. 

Mislike',  n.  Dislike;  antipathy;  aversion;  disappro¬ 
bation. 

**  Setting  your  scorns  and  your  mislike  aside.”  —  Shake. 

Misl  nek',  n.  Ill  luck;  calamity;  disaster;  misfortune. 

Mis  ly.  o.  Same  as  Mizzi.v,  q.  v. 

Mism  iko',  v.  a.  To  make,  shape,  or  form  wrongly  or 
defectively;  to  mar  or  spoil  in  making;  as,  mismade 
human  nature.  —  R.  Browning. 

Mismaa  age.  v.  n.  To  conduct  illy  or  amiss;  to  man¬ 
age  wrongly  or  inefficiently. 

— v.  a.  To  administer  erroneously  or  improperly  ;  to  man¬ 
age  or  conduct  in  an  imperfect  or  unsuitable  manner; 
as,  to  mismanage  the  finances  of  a  state. 

Misman'ag'Clll  :*nt,  n.  Bad,  corrupt,  or  improper 
management;  ill  conduct:  as,  the  mismanagement  of  a 
diplomatic  or  delicate  business. 

Misman'ager,  n.  One  who  manages  ill. 

Mismark',  a.  n.  To  mark  erroneously. 

Mi^m  atoll'.  v.  a.  To  match  unsuitably;  as,  a  mis* 
m  •idled  couple. 

Ulismeasiire.  (- mezh'yur ,)  v.  a.  To  measure  wrongly, 
or  without  exactness. 

Mismeas'tireineifit,  n.  Wrong  or  inexact  measure¬ 
ment. 

Misname',  v.  a.  To  address  or  call  by  the  wrong  name. 

Masiio'mer,  n.  [0.  Fr.  wes,  and  nommer,  to  name;  L. 
Lat.  vommare ,  from  Lat .  nomil i are.  See  N*me.]  ( Law .) 
The  mistaking  of  the  true  or  real  name  of  a  person. — 
A  wrong,  inapplicable,  or  inappropriate  cognomen  or 
title. 

“  The  word  ‘  synonym  *  is,  in  fact,  a  misnomer .”  —  Ahp.  Whately. 

Misoiiirt'iire,  v.  a.  To  nurture  or  train  wrongly,  as 
children. 

Misobserve',  v.  a.  To  mistake  in  observing. 

Misobserv'er,  n.  One  who  observes  faultily  or  inac¬ 
curately. 

Misog'ainisf,  n.  [From  Gr.  mesein ,  to  hate,  and  gamos, 
marriage.]  A  hater  of  marriage. 

Misog  amy,  n,  [Fr.  misogamie.]  Hatred  of,  or  aver¬ 
sion  to  marriage. 

Misogynist,  (mts-qj'fn-ist,)  n.  [From  Gr.  mesein,  to 
hate,  and  </yn£,  a  woman.]  A  woman-hater. 

Misogyny,  n.  [Fr.  misogynie;  Gr.  misogonia.']  Hatred 
of  womankind, 

Misothe  i*»m,  n.  [From  Gr.  mesein,  to  hate,  and  Theos , 
God.j  Hatred  of  God.  (R.) 

Mi*|>olI',  v.  a.  Same  ns  Misspell,  q.  v. 

Mi  spend',  v.  a.  See  Misspend. 

Mispereep'tion,  n.  Wrong  or  inaccurate  perception. 

Mispersuade',  v.  a.  To  persuade  or  induce  wrongly. 

Mispersua'sion,  n.  An  erroneous  persuasion;  a  false 
or  wrong  notion,  idea,  or  opinion. 

Mis'piekel.  n.  (Min.)  Native  arsenide  with  bisul¬ 
phide  of  iron,  of  a  tin-white  color,  with  a  metallic  lustre. 
It  occurs  chiefly  in  lodes  in  crystalline  rocks,  and  much 
of  the  white  arsenic  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  it. 

Mispill  ion,  in  D  l aware,  a  creek  flowing  into  Del¬ 
aware  Bay  between  Kent  and  Sussex  cos. 

—  A  hundred  of  Kent  co. 

Mispl  ace',  v.  a.  To  put  in  a  wrong  place ;  to  set  or  fix 
on  an  improper  or  unsuitable  object;  as,  misplaced  af¬ 
fection  or  confidence. 

M  i*g>laco  iiiont.  n.  Act  of  putting  in  the  wrong 
place  state  or  condition  of  being  misplaced. 

Mispleatf'*  v.  n.  To  err  or  mistake  in  pleading. 

M  ispleud  inji\  w.  {Law.)  An  error  in  pleading. 

Midpoint',  v.  a.  To  point  or  punctuate  erroneously  or 
improperly ;  to  confuse  sentences  by  defective  puuctua- 
tion. 

M impol  icy,  n.  Bad  policy;  impolicy. 

Mis  practice,  n.  Malpractice;  erroneous  practice. 

Misprint',  v.a.  To  make  an  error  in  printing. 

— n.  A  typographical  error,  hiatus,  or  blunder ;  a  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  copy. 

Misprision,  (mis-prizh'un,)  n.  [Fr.  mtpris,  a  neglect 
or  contempt.]  {Law.)  A  term  applied  to  all  such  high 
offences  us  are  under  the  degree  of  capital,  but  closely 


bordering  thereon;  and  it  is  said  that  a  misprision  is 
contained  in  every  treason  and  felony  whatsoever,  and 
that,  if  the  state  so  please,  the  offender  may  be  proceeded 
against  lor  the  M.  only.  M.  are  generally  divided  into 
two  sorts:  —  negative. :,  the  concealment  of  something 
which  ought  to  be  revealed  ;  and  positive ,  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  something  which  ought  not  to  be  done.  The 
latter,  however,  are  now  commonly  described  as  con¬ 
tempts  or  high  misdemeanors.  M.  of  treason  is  t lie 
bare  knowledge  and  concealment  of  treason,  without 
any  degree  of  assent  thereto;  for  any  assent  makes  the 
party  a  principal.  M.  of  felony  is  the  mere  conceal¬ 
ment  of  a  felony,  and  in  a  public  officer  is  punishable 
with  imprisonment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  iu  a  com¬ 
mon  per»ou,  imprisonment  for  a  less,  but  discretionary 
time;  and  in  both  tine  and  ransom  at  the  state's  pleas¬ 
ure.  Positive  M.,  contempts,  or  high  misdemeanors,  are 
such  as  the  mal  administration  of  such  high  offices  as 
are  iu  public  trust  and  employment,  usually  punishable 
by  impeachment  in  Congress;  embezzlement  of  the 
public  money,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment; 
and  such  contempts  of  the  executive  magistracy  as 
demonstrate  themselves  by  some  arrogant  and  un- 
dutiful  behavior  towards  the  executive  ami  govern¬ 
ment.  The  term  M.  is  also  applied  to  mistakes  arising 
from  negligence  or  carelessness  in  the  writing  or  keep¬ 
ing  records,  or  what  aro  commonly  termed  clerical  errors. 

Misprize',  v.  a.  [Fr.  mtpriser.]  To  undervalue;  to  at¬ 
tach  but  slight  estimation  to. 

Misproeeed'in^:,  n.  A  wrong,  faulty,  irregular,  or 
reprehensible  proceeding. 

Misprofess',  v.  n.  To  profess  untruly  or  illegitimately ; 
to  make  erroneous  pretensions  to  skill  or  capacity. 

— v.  a.  To  make  an  erroneous  profession. 

Mispronounce',  r.  a.  To  err  in  pronunciation. 

— v.  n.  To  pronounce  imperfectly  or  incorrectly. 

Mispronunciation,  n.  Faulty  or  incorrect  pro¬ 
nunciation. 

Mispropor'tion.r.a.  To  join  without  duo  proportion. 

Misquota  tion,  n.  An  erroneous  or  disjointed  quota¬ 
tion  ;  also,  the  act  of  quoting  falsely  or  incorrectly. 

Misquote’,  v.  a.  To  cite  erroneously;  to  quote  loosely 
or  iucorrectly. 

— v.  n.  To  make  a  faulty  or  incorrect  quotation  or  citation. 

Misrate'*  v.  a.  To  rate,  value,  or  estimate  erroneously. 

Misread',  v.  a.  To  read  defectively  or  wrongly;  to  mis¬ 
apprehend  in  reading. 

Misrecei  ve',  v.  a.  To  receive  wrongly,  or  mistakenly. 

Misreeit'al.  n.  An  erroneous  or  inaccurate  recital. 

Misrecite',  v.  n.  To  deliver  a  faulty  or  wrong  recita¬ 
tion. 

— v.  a.  To  recite  incorrectly. 

Misrcek'on,  v.  a.  To  reckon  inaccurately;  to  com¬ 
pute  wrongly. 

Misreck  oning,  n.  An  iuaccurate  or  imperfect  com¬ 
putation. 

Misrecollection.  (-Uk's/ton,)  n.  Act  or  operation 
of  recollecting  wrongly. 

Misreldrnr,  v.  a.  To  reform  erroneously  or  imper¬ 
fectly. 

Misregulate',  v.  a.  To  regulate  improperly. 

Misrebearse',  v.  a.  To  recite  iuaccurately ;  to  re¬ 
hearse  or  quote  erroneously. 

Mis  re  I  ate',  v.  a.  To  relate  or  describe  wrongly  or  im¬ 
perfectly. 

Misrela'tion,  n.  Erroneous  or  inaccurate  relation  or 
narrative. 

Misrelig'ion,  n.  Erroneous  or  spurious  religion. 

M  isremeni'ber,  v.  a.  To  mistake  in  exercising  the 
memory;  to  remember  imperfectly  or  iucorrectly. 

— v.  n.  To  make  an  error  in  recollecting. 

Misrepeat',  t\  a.  To  repeat  wrongly;  to  render  an 
erroneous  version  of. 

Misreport',  v  a.  To  give  a  false  or  incorrect  account 
of;  to  report  erroneously  or  vaguely. 

“  A  mao  that  never  yet  did  misreport  your  grace.”  —  Shake. 

— v.  n.  To  make  or  circulate  an  erroneous  report. 

— n.  A  false,  incorrect,  or  imperfect  report,  account,  or 
relation  made  or  circulated ;  a  false  or  malicious  misre¬ 
presentation. 

Misrepresent',  v.  a.  To  represent  that  to  he  which 
is  not;  to  give  a  false  or  erroneous  representation  or  . 
report  of,  either  maliciously,  negligently,  or  ignorantly ; 
to  falsify  to  disadvantage  of  the  truth  ;  as,  to  misrepre¬ 
sent  a  statement  of  tacts,  to  misrepresent  an  individual's 
character,  &c. 

— v.  n.  To  make  a  falsified  or  warped  representation. 

Misrepresentation,  n.  Act  of  misrepresenting, 
or  of  making  a  false  and  inaccurate  report  or  narration. 
—  A  false  or  erroneous  account  rendered,  either  through 
mistake,  malice,  or  negligence. 

Misrepresent 'at  i  ve,  a.  Calculated  to  give  a  wrong 
impression;  misrepresenting;  tending  to  convey  a  false  . 
construction. 

Misrepnte',  v.  a.  To  repute  erroneously  or  incorrectly ; 
to  hold  in  false  estimation. 

Misrule',  n.  Wrong, unjust, or  unwise  rule,  regulation,  . 
or  polity  of  government ;  disorder ;  confusion ;  anarchy  ; 
tumult  from  insubordination. — Unjust  or  impolitic  dom¬ 
ination. 

Lord  of  misrule ,  formerly,  in  England,  the  master  of 
the  Christmas  revels,  held  at  court  or  in  the  castle  or 
manor-house  of  a  nobleman  or  great  landed  proprietor. 

Miss,  n.  [Contracted  from  Mistress,  q.  v. ;  Fr.  made¬ 
moiselle.)  A  young  woman  or  girl ; —  principally  used  by 
way  of  compilation,  prefixed  to  the  name  of  an  un¬ 
married  female  of  less  degree  than  the  higher  orders  of 
English  nobility. 

— Formerly,  a  courtesan;  a  kept  mistress. 

“  The  virtuous  matron  and  the  miss."  —  Hudibrcu. 
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(Note.  This  term,  when  applied  to  two  or  more  spin¬ 
sters  of  the  same  name,  is  used  colloquially,  in  the  form 
of  a  plural  termination  of  the  proper  name  to  which  it 
acts  as  prefix.  Thus  we  say,  the  Miss  Howards;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  spoken  of  in  writing,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary,  by  modern  acceptation,  to  employ  the  phrase 
Misses;  as,  the  Misses  Howard.) 

Miss,  v.  a.  {imp.  and  pp.  missed  )  [A.  S.  mission,  to  mis¬ 
take,  err:  Ger.  m  is  sen,  to  feel  the  want  of;  D.  missen,  to 
fail,  miss.]  To  fail  of  hitting  or  reaching  a  point  or  ob¬ 
ject  aimed  at;  to  fall  short  of  accomplishing  a  purpose 
or  intention  ;  to  fail  of  finding  the  right  way  ;  to  err  in 
endeavoring  to  find  or  obtain. 

“Some  muskets  so  contrive  it, 

As  oft  to  miss  the  mark  they  drive  at." —  Trumbull. 

— To  learn  or  discover  that  something  is  wanting,  or  not 
where  it  was  supposed  to  be ;  to  f<*el  or  perceive  the  want 
or  absence  of:  to  note  the  omission  of;  to  feel  the  loss 
of;  to  want ;  to  require. 

“  He  who  has  a  firm,  sincere  friend,  may  want  all  the  rest  with¬ 
out  missing  them.”  —  South. 

— To  do  without;  to  dispense  with;  to  forego. 

“  We  cannot  miss  him  ;  he  does  make  our  fire.”  —  Shake. 

— To  pass  by  :  to  ignore;  to  omit;  to  fail  to  have;  to  find 
wanting;  as,  to  miss  one's  dinner. 

— v.  n.  To  fly  wide;  to  fail  to  hit;  to  diverge  from  the 
true  aim. 

“  Bullets  .  .  .  miss  or  sweep  but  common  souls  away." —  Waller. 

— To  fail;  not  to  succeed. — To  err;  to  mistake. — To 
fail  to  obtain,  learn,  or  find  ;  —  frequently  with  of. 

“  Grittus  missing  of  the  Moldavian  fell  upou  Mavlat."  —  Kindles. 

Miss,  n.  Loss;  want;  sense  of  absence^experienced. 

“  Oh,  I  should  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee, 

If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity."  —  Shake. 

— Error;  mistake. 

“  He  died  without  any  great  miss  in  the  hardest  poiuts  of  gram¬ 
mar."  —  Ascham. 

Mis'sal,  n.  [Sp.  misdl ;  It.  messale;  Fr.  missel ;  L.  Lat. 
missule,  from  missa ,  the  mass.  See  Mass.]  The  Roman 
Catholic  mass-book.  The  M.  consists  of  three  principal 
parts;  viz.,  1.  the  Proprium  3/issarum  de  Tempore,  con¬ 
taining  the  formularies  of  the  masses  for  the  Sundays  ; 
2.  the  Proprium  Missarum  de  Sanctis,  containing  special 
formularies  of  mass  for  the  festivals  of  a  number  of 
saints;  3.  the  Commune.  Sanctorum,  containing  general 
formularies  for  classes  of  saints  (as  apostles,  martyrs, 
confessors,  &c.),  serving  as  an  appendix  to  the  second 
part  for  such  saints  as  have  no  special  service  assigned 
them. 

— a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  mass-book.  (R.) 

Missay',  v.  a.  To  misstate;  to  slander;  to  depreciate. 

Misseem',  v.  n.  To  be  misbecoming. 

Missel,  .Missel-bird.  Missel-thrush,n.  [Ger. 

misteldrossd.]  (Zodl.)  The  Tardus  viscivorus ,  a  large 
European  species  of  thrush,  which  feeds  on  the  fruit 
of  t lie  mistletoe. 

Mis'seltoe,  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Mistletoe,  q.  v. 

Missend',  v.  a.  To  send  wrongly  or  amiss. 

Misserve',  v.  a.  To  serve  unfaithfully. 

“  Great  men  who  misserveu  their  country."  —  Arbuthnot. 

— v.  n.  To  render  ill  service. 

M  isset',  v.  a.  To  set  or  place  in  a  wrong  position. 

Misshape',  v.  a  (imp.  and  pp.  misshaped,  also/?/?,  mis¬ 
shapen.)  To  shape  wrongly  or  inaccurately  ;  to  deform  ; 
to  form  badly. 

“  Pluto  hates  his  own  misshapen  race.”  —  Dryden. 

Missliap'enly,  adv.  Iu  a  misshapen  way  or  manner; 
deformedly. 

Missliap  enness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  mis¬ 
shapen. 

Missheatlied  ,  a.  Wrongly  or  unsuitably  sheathed. 

Missile,  (  mis'sil,)  a.  [Lat  missile ,  from  niissilis ,  that 
may  be  thrown,  from  mitlo,  missus,  to  send.  See  Mis¬ 
sion.]  That  maybe  thrown,  hurled,  or  sent ;  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  being  projected  from  the  hand,  or  from  any  instru¬ 
ment  or  engine. 

“  We  bend  the  bow,  or  wing  the  missile  dart. "  —  Pope. 

— n.  Any  kind  of  weapon  which  is  thrown  or  designed 
to  be  thrown  to  the  injury  of  others;  a  projectile. 

Miss'ing1,  a.  Lost:  wanting:  absent  from  the  place 
where  it  was  expected  to  be  found;  not  present  when 
called  and  expected. 

Miss'ingly,  adv.  At  intervals:  periodically. 

Mission,  ( mish'un ,)  n.  [Fr  ;  Lat.  missio ,  from  mitto, 
missus,  to  send,  throw,  hurl,  launch;  Sansk.  mi,  to 
throw  forward.  See  Mismle.]  A  sending  or  being  sent, 
usually  the  latter:  a  being  sent,  or  delegated  with  au¬ 
thority,  with  certain  powers  for  transacting  business; 
commission  ;  as,  a  foreign  mission: 

“  The  divine  authority  of  our  mission."  —  Atterbury. 

— Commission;  message;  errand;  that  which  forms  the 
object  dispatched  for. 

t  “  How  to  accomplish  best 

His  end  of  being  on  earth,  and  mission  high."  —  Milton. 

— Delegation;  persons  sent:  any  number  of  persons  ap¬ 
pointed  by  authority  to  perform  any  service,  particu¬ 
larly  of  diplomacy;  an  embassy.  —  An  organized  body 
of  missionaries,  or  persons  sent  to  propagate  religion; 
also,  a  station  to  which  missionaries  are  appointed. 

( Geog .)  The  extensive  districts  formerly  under  the 
control  of  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  on  tLa 
borders  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements  in 
America,  were  so  called.  These  missionaries  chiefly  be¬ 
longed  to  the  orders  of  the  Capuchins,  Dominicans,  and 
Jesuits:  hut  the  latter  were  the  most  celebrated  and  the 
most  successful.  Their  settlements  in  Paraguay  com¬ 
prehended  a  vast  province,  which  they  governed  with  in¬ 
dependent  authority;  iu  Brazil  they  had  also  extensive 
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districts  under  their  control.  The  downfall  of  the  order 
was  followed  by  the  dietetic tioil  of  these  settlements; 
those  of  Paraguay  were  wholly  ruined;  those  of  Brasil, 
by  regulations  of  the  Marquis  de  Potuhal,  were  taken 
from  their  spiritual  governors  and  placed  on  a  new  foot¬ 
ing.  Trilling  relics  of  the  missions  of  the  other  orders 
are  still  found  on  the  bunks  of  the  Upper  Amazon  and 
Orinoco;  but  they  have  undergone  severe  losses  by  the 
revolutionary  wars.  The  success  of  the  experiment  ol 
governing  the  American  Indians  by  missionaries  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy;  the  only  fact 
generally  admitted  being  that  the  Jesuits  succeeded 
belter  than  any  other  governors  have  done  in  rendering 
them  industrious,  and  subjecting  them  to  discipline. 

Mission,  r*  a •  To  dispatch  or  send  forth  on  a  mission. 

Mission,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  La  Salle  co. ;  pop. 
abt,  1,601. 

Missionaries  ilidge.  in  Georgia,  a  hilly  range  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  middle  of  the  county,  between  Lookout 
Mountain  and  West  Chickaniauga Creek.  Here,  Nov.  27, 
1863,  the  Confederates  under  Gen.  Bragg  were  defeated, 
after  a  severe  struggle,  by  the  National  troops  under 
Gens.  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Thomas.  Gen.  Grant  reported 
the  Union  loss  at  057  killed.  4,5-9  wounded,  and  320  miss¬ 
ing;  while  that  of  Bragg  was  about  3,100  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  0,000  prisoners. 

Missionary,  (mish'un-,)  n.  [Fr.  missionaire..]  One 
who  is  sent  upon  a  mission;  —  specifically,  one  sent  to 
propagate  religion  and  good  works. 

« — a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  missions;  as,  a 
missionary  society. 

Missionary  Station.  In  Georgia,  a  village  of  Floyd 
co.,  abt.  1N5  in.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Mission  Creek,  in  Kansas ,  a  post-township  of  Wa¬ 
le  mnsee  co. ;  pop.  abt.  290. 

Mission  River,  in  Texas,  enters  Arkansas  Bay  from 
Kefugio  co. 

Mission  Sail  Jos*5.  in  California ,  a  post-village  of 
Alameda  co.,  abt.  30  in.  S.S  E.  of  San  Francisco. 

M issisquoi  (or  Missisque,  or  Missisqui)  River, 
rises  in  Orleans,  Vermont,  and  flows  N.  into  Canada, 
where,  after  a  W.  course  of  a  few  in.,  it  turns  S.W.,  and 
returning  into  Vermont,  in  Franklin  co.,  enters  Missis- 
quoi  Bay,  an  arm  of  Lake  Champlain,  abt.  15  m.  N.  of 
St.  Albans. 

Missis'qnoi,  a  S.  co.  of  Lower  Canada,  adjoining  Ver¬ 
mont;  area.  abt.  360  sq.  in.  Cap. Bedford.  l*op.  15,000. 

Mississin'ewa.,  in  Ohio ,  a  township  of  Darke  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  600. 

M  ississinewjt,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  West¬ 
moreland  co. ;  pop  1.000. 

Mississinewii  River,  rises  in  Darke  co  ,  Ohio,  and 
entering  Indiana  in  Randolph  co.,  flows  N.W.  through 
Delaware,  Grant,  and  Wab;tsh  cos.,  and  joins  the  Wabash 
River  near  Peru,  in  Miami  co. 

Mississippi,  [from  an  Indian  word,  signifying, 
“  father  of  Waters,”]  a  great  liver  of  the  U.  States, 
forming,  with  its  various  tributaries,  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  water  systems  in  the  world,  and  draining  above 
l-7th  part  of  the  N.  American  continent.  It  exteuds  N 
and  S.  between  the  29th  and  4Sth  parallels  of  N.  Lat. ; 
and  from  the  sources  of  the  Alleghany  E.  to  those  of  the 
Missouri  W.,  is  adistance  of  1,830  m.,  measured  in  a  bee¬ 
line  between  the  77th  and  111th  meridians  of  W.  Lon. 
Length,  from  Lake  Itasca,  the  source  of  the  Mississippi 
Proper,  3,200  m. :  but  from  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  — 
the  true  head  of  this  mighty  l  iver  — 4,401)  m.  Estimated 
area  of  the  basin  drained  by  it  and  its  constituents,  abt. 

l. 100,000  sq.  in.  The  At.  divides  the  Sioux  territory,  with 
the  States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  lying  on  its  W.,  and 
the  Lake  Huron  tract,  and  the  States  of  Illinois,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  on  its  E.  side;  but 
the  entire  basin  receives  the  drainage,  not  only  of  these 
regions,  but  also  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  with  parts  of 
Pennsy' vania,  besides  that  of  an  immense  extent  of 
hitherto  comparatively  unsettled  country  in  the  “  Far 
West.”  The  river,  startingat  Lake  Itasca,  1,330  ft.  above 
sea-level,  flows  thence  N.N.E.  to  Lake  Cass,  where  it 
takes  a  S.S.E.  course,  and  pursues  it,  with  some  devia¬ 
tions,  to  the  junction  of  the  Ohio.  Its  velocity  during 
the  passage  through  the  lake  region  bordering  on  Brit¬ 
ish  America,  is  in  many  parts  very  considerable.  There 
are  several  cataracts,  the  largest  being  the  Big  Falls, 
at  a  spot  where  the  stream  divides  and  forms  several 
islands;  abt.  60  m.  lower  down,  also,  are  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  9  m.  above  the  confluence  of  St.  Peter’s  River  ; 
and  here  the  stream,  flowing  in  two  channels,  each  be¬ 
tween  200  and  300  yards  broad,  is  precipitated  over  a 
lime  stone  rock,  16  ft.  in  perpendicular  height.  At  this 
point  ends  the  upper  course  of  the  At.,  though  rapids 
occur  for  several  miles  further  down,  and  even  as  low  as 
the  junction  of  the  River  Des  Moines,  in  Lat.  40°  20'  N. 
It  is  here  about  a  mile  broad,  with  transparent,  light- 
blue,  though  not  very  deep  waters ;  numerous  islands 
stud  its  surface,  and  the  current  averages  2  m  an  hour, 
its  banks  are  in  many  places  bounded  by  broken  and 
precipitous  bluffs,  ranging  from  150  to  750  ft.  in  height, 
intersected  here  and  there  by  deep  ravines,  and  covered 
with  forests  of  pine,  birch,  maple,  and  cedar ;  but  in  some 
parts  are  rather  extensive  prairies,  covered  with  the 
zizania  a-juatica ,  a  species  of  the  cerealia.  commonly, 
though  erroneously,  called  wild  rice ,  which  forms  acon- 
siderabie  article  of  food  among  the  native  Indians.  Its 
principal  affluents  here  are  the  St.  Peter's,  St.  Croix, 
Chippewa,  W.sconsin,  Rock,  Des  Moines,  and  Illinois 
rivers;  the  last  being  by  far  the  most  important,  and 
admitting  of  lmtteaii  navigation  as  far  as  the  rapids,  270 

m.  above  its  month  The  waters  of  the  Missouri  join 
those  of  the  At.  in  Lat.  38°  56'  N  .  and  Lon.  90°  W.,  from 
which  point  the  latter  entirely  changes  its  character 
It  is  here  abt.  V/2  m.  broad,  and  the  Missouri  enters  from 


the  W..  nearly  at  right  angles,  not  being  more  than  one- 
third  the  breadth  of  the  streams  into  which  it  empties 
The  addition  of  the  Missourian  waters,  while  altogether 
changing  the  native  purity  of  those  of  the  At.  by  im¬ 
parting  to  them  its  nun  muddy  character,  has  not.  how¬ 
ever,  the  effect  that  might  naturally  be  expected,  of  wid¬ 
ening  the  surface  of  the  mainstream;  tor  the  united 
waters  have  only,  from  their  confluence  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  a  medial  width  of  about  %  m.  The  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Ohio  seems  also  to  produce  no  increase,  hut 
rather  a  decrease,  of  surface;  aud  the  river,  in  its  natu¬ 
ral  state,  is  still  narrower  at  New  Orleans,  which  is  only 
1.0  m.  from  its  mouth.  Its  depth,  nevertheless,  is  so 
much  increased,  that,  at  the  shallowest  places,  there  are 
usually  6  ft.  water  when  the  river  is  lowest.  The  rapid¬ 
ity  of  the  current  is  more  than  doubled  ;  aud  it  presents, 
except  in  the  dry  season,  a  turbid  and  dangerous  volume 
of  water,  passing  between  jagged  and  continually  fall¬ 
ing  shores,  and  leaving,  wherever  its  waters  have  re¬ 
ceded,  1  irge  deposits  of  mud.  Accidental  circumstances 
often  shift  the  current  on  to  the  islands  or  bends  of  the 
river,  and  every  season  makes  great  revolutions  in  the 
course  of  the  channel.  Sometimes  entire  bends  are 
broken  through  by  tbo  impetuosity  of  the  waters; 
often,  too,  large  islands  are  completely  melted  away  : 
at  other  places,  again,  they  have  been  united  to  the 
main  shore  by  myriads  of  logs  that  have  floated  down, 
and  become  cemented  together  by  mud  and  debris. 
Thus,  by  continually  shifting  its  course,  the  At.  sweeps 
away,  during  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  considerable 
tracts  of  alluvium,  which  were  gradually  accumulated 
bv  the  overflow  of  former  years;  and  the  matter  now 
left  by  the  spring  floods  will  be,  in  its  turn,  at  some 
future  time,  removed.  About  190  m.  below  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Missouri,  the  At.  receives  the  Ohio  (La  Belle 
Ji  icier  s  of  the  French),  flowing,  with  its  light-green 
stream,  from  the  E.  bank,  bringing  with  it  also  the 
waters  of  its  great  tributaries,  the  \Y  abash,  Cumberland, 
and  Tennessee.  At  this  point,  not  only  does  the  6tream 
turn  S.W.,  but  the  bluffs  on  both  sides  retire,  and  a  fine, 
well-timbered  plain  extends  on  both  sides  the  river, I 
ranging  (except  at  the  Iron  banks  aud  Chickasaw  Bluffs, 
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(About  18  m.  below  Natchez.) 

on  the  E.  shore)  from  30  to  50  m.  in  breadth;  still  ex¬ 
panding  as  it  approaches  the  mouth,  where  it  is  probably 
3  or  4  times  that  width.  Abt.  3S0  m.  below  the  influx 
of  the  Ohio,  is  the  junction  of  the  Arkansas  and  White 
rivers,  which  enter  the  main  stream  close  to  each  other, 
on  the  W.  hank.  Thence  to  the  confluence  of  the  Red 
River  is  a  distance,  S.  by  W.,  of  360  m.,  measured  along 
the  stream;  and  below  this  latter  point  the  river  trends 
S.E..  aud  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  after  a  course  of  335 
m.  from  the  Red  River,  of  1,075  from  the  confluence  of 
the  Ohio,  and  of  1,270  m.  from  that  of  the  Missouri.  The 
lower  part  of  the  At.  is  so  much  flooded  after  the  rainy 
season,  that  there  is  often  a  space  of  inundated  wood¬ 
land  from  30  to  100  in.  in  width;  largo  swamps  and 
bayous,  also,  are  found,  during  the  whole  year,  on  both 
sides  the  river;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  country,  nearly 
as  far  up  as  Natchez.  427  m.  from  its  mouth,  presents 
nothing  but  a  swampy  wilderness,  the  habitat  of  alliga¬ 
tors,  and  subject  to  epidemic  aud  other  diseases  most 
inimical  to  human  life.  The  lower  part  of  the  At .,  for 

30  in.  above  its  delta,  as  far  as  the  head  called  Plaque¬ 
mines,  is  a  reedy  marsh,  without  trees,  and  containing 
only  a  few  fishermen’s  huts,  and  a  residence  for  pilots  at 
Balize;  in  fact,  nothing  can  well  he  conceived  more 
dreary  than  the  aspect  of  the  river,  even  as  far  as  70  m. 
above  the  mouth.  The  principal  entrances  for  vessels 
are  the  N.E.  Pass,  Lat.  29°  7'  25”,  abt.  3^4  m.  S.E.  of  the 
light-house  on  Frank’s  Island  ;  the  S.E,  or  Main  Pass, 
Lat.  29°  8'.  41  f,  m.  S.S.E.  of  the  light:  and  the  S.W  Pass, 
abt.  22  m.  S.W.  of  that  landmark.  On  all  these  passes 
there  are  bars  at  the  outlets,  with  comparatively  shal¬ 
low  water;  the  main  pass  has  abt.  13  ft.,  the  S.W.  pass 
12  ft.,  but  the  rest  are  much  shallower.  The  tide  rises 
only  from  1  to  2  ft.  at  Balize,  and  is  not  perceptible 
more  than  30  m.  above  the  mouth.  The  M.  has  4  other 
outlets;  one, called  the  Iberville, on  the  E.  bank,  flowing 
through  the  lakes Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain;  the  other 
being  on  the  W.  bank,  viz..  La  Fourche,  which  leaves  the 
main  stream  186  in.  from  its  mouth;  Plaquemines,  abt. 

31  in.  higher  up ;  and  tin*  Atchafalaya,which  deflects  S.W 
in  Lat  31°  N  ,  and  Lon.  91°  42' 30"  W.  The  last-mentioned 
branch  partly  empties  into  the  bay  of  its  own  name,  but 
also  returns  a  portion  of  its  waters  into  the  main  current, 
with  which,  indeed,  all  the  minor  branches  of  the  delta 
are  more  or  less  interlaced.  The  At.,  recipient  of  all  the 
waters  flowing  R.  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  yn 
from  the  A lleghaiiies,  is  subject  to  periodical  inunda¬ 
tions,  the  effect  of  which  is  greatly  heightened  by  the 
flatness  of  the  circumjacent  country  in  the  lower  part 
o’  its  course.  It  is  intersected  also,  in  every  direction, 
by  numerous  natural  canals,  or  bayous ,  which,  during 
the  floods,  are  constantly  in  motion,  and  render  it  ini- 
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possible  to  carry  on  any  internal  intercourse  except  by 
means  of  boats.  The  waters,  however,  which  are  thus 
sent  down  from  the  colder  regions  of  the  W.  and  N.. 
and  the  temperate  region  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  are  not 
supplied  simultaneously,  —  the  S.  rivers  sending  down 
their  floods  early  in  the  year,  while  the  N.  keep  up  their 
supplies  as  late  as  midsummer.  Hence,  the  At  appears 
to  have  two  annual  floods,  the  first,  in  ordinary  seasons, 
beginning  with  the  new  3 ear  Few  years  pass  without 
a  swell  about  this  season.  This  first  flood  is  invariably 
followed  by  a  depression,  previously  to  the  great  spring 
inundation,  which  begins  in  April,  commencing  with 
thejirvd  flood  of  the  Missouri  in  March, on  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice.  This  is  followed  by  that  of  the  upper  A /., 
and  afterwards  by  those  of  the  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  all 
the  other  affluents.  The  great  flood  of  the  At.  begins  in 
June.  About  the  middle  of  the  same  month  the  river 
attains  its  greatest  height  at  Natchez,  about  4tK)  miles 
from  its  embouchure;  and  in  the  first  week  of  July  the 
flood  at  New  Orleans  is  generally  at  its  maximum.  Con¬ 
siderable  variations,  however,  occur  in  the  periods,  as 
well  as  extent,  of  the  inundations.  The  swell  of  the  At. 
during  the  floods  is,  near  the  sea,  only  3  feet;  at  New 
Orleans,  120  miles  from  its  mouth,  12  feet;  at  Baton 
Rouge,  138  miles  higher,  26  feet;  at  Fort  Adams,  and 
generally  thence  to  the  Ohio,  46  feet;  and  in  the  upper 
At.  the  rise  is  from  18  to  22  feet,  the  diminution  from 
the  mouth  being  a  consequence  of  the  large  expanse  of 
the  country  over  which  the  waters  are  spread.  To  se¬ 
cure  the  laud  from  these  inundations,  immense  embank¬ 
ments,  or  b  vees.  as  they  are  generally  called,  have  been 
formed  along  the  At.  and  the  canals  or  bayous  through 
which  its  waters  overflow.  The  principal  of  these  levees 
commences  at  the  head  of  the  island  of  Orleans,  and 
extends  down  the  stream  for  about  130  miles.  The 
river,  however,  not  (infrequently  bursts  through  this 
dyke,  and  submerges  the  adjoining  country.  The  At. 
differs  from  most  of  the  other  great  American  rivers  in 
the  uniformity  of  its  width  and  depth  for  many  hundred 
miles.  Indeed,  it  is  navigable  at  every  period  of  the 
year  considerably  above  its  junction  with  the  Missouri, 
and  for  at  least  2,000  miles  above  its  mouth.  The  width 
of  the  main  rivet  averages  about  900  yards  below  the 
Ohio;  ami  its  medial  depth  varies  from  90  to  120  feet. 
The  current  of  the  lower  At.,  though  strong,  does  not 
equal  that  of  the  Missouri.  Its  velocity  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained  from  the  progress  made  by  boats  descending  the 
stream.  When  the  water  is  low,  a  boat  will  float  from 
45  to  50  miles  a  day ;  when  in  a  middle  state,  from  60 
to  70  miles;  and  during  the  freshets,  from  90  to  100  miles. 
This,  however,  applies  only  to  that  part  of  the  river 
above  the  Arkansas;  for,  below  (bis  a  small  dilatation 
occurs,  and  the  swamps  also  receive  a  vast  body  of 
water,  by  which  means  the  current  becomes  less  rapid. 
As  soon  as  the  river  enters  the  delta,  its  rapidity  is 
further  slackened  through  the  diffusion  of  its  waters 
into  various  subordinate  channels.  Fiom  this  point  to 
New  Orleans,  no  variation  is  perceptible;  but  between 
the  Arkansas  and  the  delta  the  velocity  of  the  current 
is  diminished  nearly  a  third,  and  thence  to  the  sea 
about  one-half.  Outside  the  bar  the  current  sets  to  the 
E. ;  but  there  are  counter-currents,  which  in  no  small 
degree  perplex  the  mariner  on  entering  or  leaving  the 
river.  The  white  waters  of  the  At.  do  not  readily  mix 
with  the  6ea,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  9  to  14 
miles  from  Balize.  By  far  the  most  dangerous  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  the  navigation  of  this  river  arises  from  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  large  trees  precipitated  from  its  banks  into 
the  water.  These  frequently  become  firmly  fixed  in 
the  river’s  bed.  Some  of  them  are  called  planters ,  or 
snags,  because  they  are  immovable,  and  constantly  ex¬ 
pose  their  pointed  shafts  above  the  stream.  Others  are 
denominated  sawyers,  from  their  alternately  rising 
above  and  falling  below  the  surface.  It  is  dangerous 
for  boats  to  run  against  either  of  these;  and  the  best 
way  of  avoiding  them  is  to  steer  a  mid-channel  course, 
where  they  seldom  make  their  appearance ;  while,  for 
further  security,  the  steamers  have  frequently  double 
bows.  The  number  of  trees  visible  to  the  eye  is  greater 
or  less  according  to  the  high  or  low  state  of  the  water. 
But  within  the  last  few  years  steamers  have  been  fitted 
up  with  machinery  for  removing  these  obstructions  to 
navigation;  and  it  is  believed  that  in  no  very  length¬ 
ened  period  this  impediment  will  no  longer  exist,  at 
least  in  any  dangerous  degree.  The  facilities  afforded 
by  the  At.  and  its  various  tributaries  for  internal  navi¬ 
gation  are  wholly  unequalled,  except,  perhaps,  by  the 
Amazon  and  its  feeders,  in  S  America.  In  so  far,  in¬ 
deed,  as  navigation  is  concerned,  the  At.  should  he  re¬ 
garded.  from  it.s  great  depth  and  comparative  freedom 
from  shoals  and  cataracts,  not  so  much  a  river  as  a  vast 
inland  sea,— a  Mediterranean,  in  fact,  extending  through 
all  the  central  and  most  fertile  portion  of  IV.  America, 
and  enabling  its  remotest  recesses,  though  2,000 or  3,000 
miles  inland,  to  maintain  a  direct  communication  by 
water  with  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  globe.  It 
is  but  yesterday,  as  it  were,  since  the  valley  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  began  to  be  occupied  by  civilized  man  and  re¬ 
claimed  from  the  wilderness;  and  its  astonishing  in¬ 
crease  in  population  and  wealth  is  principally  ascriba- 
ble  to  tbe  facility  afforded  by  this  noble  river  for  its 
intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the  N.  American  conti¬ 
nent,  and  of  the  world  at  large.  The  trade  and  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  At.  is  already  indeed  incomparably  greater 
than  that  of  any  river  in  the  E.  hemisphere.  And  vast 
as  are  its  natural  capacities  for  navigation,  they  have 
been,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  be,  greatly  extended 
by  canals  and  artificial  adjuncts.  It  is  already  united 
with  the  grand  chain  of  lakes  and  the  basin  of  the  St. 
Lawrence:  and  goods  taken  on  board  at  New  York  may 
bo  transported  to  Now  Orleans  without  being  unshipped, 
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and  conversely.  De  Soto  (q.  v.),  in  1541.  was  the  first 
European  who  explored  the  At.  lie  died  upon  it,  and 
was  buried  in  it.  Marquette  and  Joliet  in  1673,  and  La 
Salle  in  1682,  made  explorations,  the  latter  descending 
to  its  mouth.  See  Jetties,  (mouth  of  t lie  At.)  p.  1394. 

MiasisKip'pi  Scheme,  the  name  of  a  commercial 
scheme  started  in  Paris  by  John  Law,  (see  Law,  p.  1451,) 
in  1719.  It  consisted  of  a  banking  and  commercial  com 
pany.  called  the  Western  Company,  haw  being  at  tin 
head  of  each.  The  whole  province  of  Louisiana  was  put 
into  their  hands,  and  the  trade  with  China  and  the  East 
was  also  secured  to  them  by  royal  decree.  The  uam 
was  then  changed  to  The  Company  of  the  Indies,  and  it 
became  in  time  the  monopolist  of  almost  the  entir 
financial  operations  of  France.  Shares  sold  at  enormou- 
juices,  pay  being  taken  in  the  depreciated  paper  cur 
rency  at  par.  The  issue  of  paper  money  by  this  bank 
at  one  time  reached  nearly  3,000,000,000  iivr«*s.  The 
Ro.val  Bank  was  incorporated  with  this  scheme  in  172a, 
and  a  decree  issued,  reducing  the  value  of  the  shares 
ami  notes  one-half.  A  panic  ensued,  and  wide-spread 
ruin  and  bankruptcy  resulted.  Shares  originally  issued 
at  500  livres,  commanded  as  high  as  10,000  livres. 

Mississip  pi,  one  of  the  S.  States  of  the  American 
Union,  between  3t)°  and  35°  N.  bat.,  and  88°  and  9L° 
"W.  Lon  ,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Tennessee;  having  E  , 
Alabama;  \Y\,  Arkansasand  Louisiana;  and  S.,  the  last- 
named  State,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Length,  N.  to  S.. 
335  m. ;  average  breadth,  about  150  m.  A  >  >’ a ,  47,156  sq 
m.,  or  30,1. 9,840  acres,  with  a  coast  line  of  88  m.  on  the 
Mexican  Gulf.  G Desc.  The  surface  of  the  State  is 
generally  of  an  undulating  character;  it  is  level  in  some 
tracts,  Out  nowhere  rises  into  mountains  or  hills  of  any 
altitude.  North  of  Lat.  31°  the  \V .  boundary  is  wholly 
formed  by  the  Mississippi  River,  the  country  along 
which  is  a  continued  swamp,  occasionally  interspers'd 
with  patches  sufficiently  elevated  to  admit  of  cultivation. 
From  this  low  plain  the  surface  gradually  rises  towards 
the  E  ,  where  a  tract  of  moderately  high  land,  stretch¬ 
ing  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  forms  the  water-shed  between 
the  rivers  joining  the  Mississippi  in  this  State,  and  those 
embouching  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Mississippi 
bed  is  marked  by  two  ranges  of  bluffs,  irregularly  out¬ 
lined,  and  sometimes  approaching  the  river,  overhanging 
it  in  cliffs  200  feet  high,  and  then  receding,  leaving  the 
intervening  space,  alow,  flat  plain,  overflowed  by  annual 
freshets,  and  resulting  in  the  swampy  areas  before  men¬ 
tioned,  one  of  which,  extending  from  below  the  Yazoo 
River  to  Memphis,  Tenn  .  has  a  maximum  width  of  k;0 
m.,  and  occupies  a  superficies  of  700  sq.  m.  Owing  to 
the  frequent  inundations,  this  region,  forming  the  N.E. 
part  of  the  State,  is  mostly  prairie,  there  rarely  being 
found  a  tree  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  surface, 
which  is  level,  dotted  with  lagoons  and  marshes,  and 
irrigated  by  tlull,  sluggish  streams.  The  soil  generally 
consists  of  a  dark,  heavy  loam,  highly  impregnated  with 
lime,  and  the  surf  ice  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  grass.  This  fertile  region  embraces  a  jiortion  of  the 
great  cotton-growing  belt  in  Alabama.  Various  kinds 
of  grain  grow  here,  and  yield  abundant  crops.  From 
Vicksburg,  along  the  Mississippi  River  line  to  the  S. 
limit  of  the  State,  the  lands  consist,  for  the  most  part, 
of  alluvial  bottoms,  extending  to  the  bin  If- formation, 
which  in  some  places  closely  approaches  the  river,  over¬ 
hanging  it  in  cliffs  of  considerable  elevation.  The  coun¬ 
try  extending  back  from  these  bluffs  rises  imperceptibly 
higher  iu  penetrating  the  interior  of  the  State,  andfinally 
spreads  into  extensive  plains,  intersected  by  numer¬ 
ous  streams.  The  surface  of  country  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico 
consists  of  a  sandy 
soil,  very  produc¬ 
tive,  but  little  ele¬ 
vated  above  the 
highest  titles,  and 
the  surface  to  the 
water's  edge  is 
covered  with  a 
heavy  growth  of 
magnolia,  white- 
pine,  and  live-oak, 
interspersed.  Ex¬ 
tensive  swamps 
are  found  at  the 
confluence  of  the 
Pearl  and  Pasca¬ 
goula  rivers, while 
the  country  inter¬ 
vening,  and  com¬ 
prising  the  valleys,  is  watered  by  numerous  small 
streams,  and  generally  level,  with  dry,  rich  soil,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  luxuriant  development  of  yellow  pine  and 
pasturage;  the  more  elevated  portions  being  inter¬ 
mingled  with  lofty  canes.  Off  the  coast,  at  a  distance 
of  5  or  6  in.,  is  a  chain  of  low  islands,  or  kej's,  covered 
with  pines  and  coarse  herbage,  at  one  of  which,  Ship 
Island,  there  is  a  good  harbor.  The  S.E.  section  of  the 
.State  comprises  a  varied  soil  and  surface,  —  some  parts 
Deing  broken,  with  a  poor  soil,  while  others  are  fertile 
valleys.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  fine  grazing  region,  and 
cattle-rearing  forms  an  important  branch  of  industry. 
Some  cotton  is  produced;  corn,  also,  and  the  minor 
kinds  of  cereals,  are  profitably  cultivated. — Rivers.  Next 
to  the  Mississippi,  the  Yazoo.  Pearl,  and  Pascagoula 
rivers  are  the  principal,  and  lie  wholly  within  the 
State;  the  two  latter  emptying  into  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
while  tli©  Yazoo  ami  Big  Black  have  their  outlets  in  the 
Mississippi.  The  Yazoo,  flawing  in  a  general  S.W.  di¬ 
rection.  has  an  entire  length  of  210  in.,  50  of  which  are 
navigable.  The  Pearl  and  Pascagoula  are  also  navi¬ 
gable  to  a  considerable  distance  from  their  mouths. 
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Pascagoula  is  the  only  tolerably  good  harbor  on  the 
coast,  those  of  Mississippi  City,  Biloxi,  and  Shieldaboro 
being  too  shallow  lor  purposes  of  practical  utility. — 
Clim.  The  climate  of  At.  partakes  very  strongly  of  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  torrid  zone,  its  winters, 
however,  like  those  of  Louisiana,  have  an  average  tem¬ 
perature  a  few  degrees  below  the  same  seasons  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  in  the  same  parallels.  It  is,  generally, 
held  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  healthier  State  than  Louisi¬ 
ana,  the  temperature  being  more  equable.  During  the 
summer  solstice,  however,  fevers  and  bilious  affections 
are  more  or  less  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  the  .State. — 
Ge.ol.  and  Min.  The  m  in  era  logical  aspect  of  this  State 
is,  as  yet,  undeveloped,  lion,  coal,  and  marble  have, 
so  far,  been  found,  but  only  in  small  quantities;  the 
geological  character  of  the  bluffs  contiguous  to  the 
Mississijipi  River  are,  however,  regarded  as  of  the  ago 
of  the  Rhenish  loess,  consisting  of  beds  of  yellowish 
loam,  sand,  and  clay.  The  superficial  deposit  of  yellow 
silicious  marl  was  accumulated  just  prior  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  geological  period,  after  the  surface  had  received  its 
present  outline  by  erosion,  and  contains  numerous 
fresh-water  and  land-shells  identical  with  species  now 
living,  together  with  bones  of  extinct  mammalia,  min¬ 
gled  with  bones  of  species  still  existing.  This  forma¬ 
tion  is  superimposed  on  beds  of  the  Eocene  period,  which 
makes  its  appearance  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs  near 
Vicksburg.  There  are  several  medicinal  springs  in  the 
State,  among  which  is  Cooper’s  Well,  in  Hinds  co.,  12 
m.  from  Jackson.  The  waters  of  this  spa  are  strongly 
impregnated  with  sulphur,  also  iron,  and  are  considered 
beneficial  in  cutaneous  and  intestinal  diseases.  Lauder¬ 
dale  Springs,  in  the  co.  of  that  name,  are  charged  with 
white  sulphur  and  chalybeate.  —  Soil,  Agric .,  and  Vrg. 
Prod.  M.  is  essentially  an  agricultural  State.  The 
larger  proportion  of  the  soil  is  highly  fertile.  Theaver- 
age  fertility  of  the  State  is,  indeed,  of  a  very  advanced 
standard.  The  N.  and  central  valleys,  though  subject, 
in  places,  to  severe  sand-washing,  are  extremely  pro¬ 
ductive.  Excessive  cotton  culture  has,  nevertheless,  in 
some  degree,  impaired  the  soil  of  this  region,  which  is 
now  devoted,  in  general,  to  lighter  and  less  exhausting 
staples.  The  prairie  tracts  of  the  N.E.  jiortion  of  the 
State  jiosSess  a  rich,  black,  adhesive  mould,  impregnated 
with  lime,  and  very  jirolific  in  cotton  and  maize.  In 
the  S.E.  districts,  fruits  flourish  in  sandy  soil,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  valleys,  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  support  the  heavier  crops.  The  greater  part 
of  the  surface  is  thickly  timbered;  oak,  hickory,  black- 
walnut,  maple,  and  pine,  being  the  jirincipal  lorest-trees. 
The  S.  jwirt  of  the  State  abounds  in  yellow-pine  of  ma¬ 
tured  growth,  from  which  large  supplies  of  naval  stores 
are  obtained.  In  the  swamps  and  on  the  periodically 
overflowed  lands,  black-  and  white-cyjiress  occur;  the 
latter  being  an  excellent  description  of  lumber  for  do¬ 
mestic  purposes.  The  timber  in  the  N.  section  of  t lie 
State  is,  mainly,  oak  and  hickory  ;  and  the  other  species 
(besides  those  already  mentioned)  include  gum,  poplar, 
magnolia,  beech,  buckeye,  dogwood,  persimmon,  tulip, 
and  pawpaw.  The  pine  forests  in  the  S.  jiortion  of  the 
State  furnish  considerable  quantities  of  tar,  pitch,  and 
turpentine,  but  the  land  in  these  localities  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  any  especial  agricultural  capacity.  The  “  bottoms  ” 
of  the  Mississippi,  with  their  immeasurable  depths  of 
black  mould,  constitute,  u  par  excellence,”  the  most 
productive  lands  of  the  State.  Their  inexhaustible 
richness,  in  fact,  will  outlast  even  the  encroachments 
of  the  cotton-plant,  which  lias  almost  absorbed  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  principles  of  the  soil  of  the  central  valleys.  The 
sugar-cane  grows  in  the  S  ,and  the  orange  on  the  lower 
banks  of  the  Pearl  and  Pascagoula  rivers ;  in  the  central 
region,  maize,  rice,  tobacco,  indigo,  figs,  grapes,  melons, 
and  sweet-potatoes,  attain  to  excellence;  while  ajiples 
and  j»ears  flourish  well  in  the  N.  Vegetables,  compris¬ 
ing  a  very  extensive  variety,  also  yield  an  ample  product. 
Among  the  field-crops,  cotton  lias  been  the  ruling  sta¬ 
ple  for  many  years,  the  average  yield  comparing  favor¬ 
ably  with  any  State  in  the  Union.  The  soil  and  climate 
are  equally  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  prineijial 
cereals,  which  are,  year  by  year,  becoming  a  more  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  husbandry  than  was  the  case  in  the 
perioil  anterior  to  the  Civil  War.  Among  other  agricul¬ 
tural  items  are,  hay,  clover,  and  grass-seed,  pulse,  flax 
and  flax-seed,  tobacco,  hops,  and  the  sugar-cane.  The 
grape  is  successfully  raised  in  most  localities.  Silk- 
culture  has  received  some  attention,  and  the  experi¬ 
ments,  though  on  a  limited  scale,  have  proved  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Tobacco  and  indigo  were,  primarily,  the  great  sta- 
jdes  of  the  State.  These,  liowexer,  gave  place  to  the 
growing  demand  for  cotton,  and.  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  late  war,  the  cultivation  of  the  latter  article  en¬ 
grossed,  by  far,  the  greater  portion  of  the  attention  of 
the  planter.  Most  estates  raise  enough  of  Indian  corn 
for  their  own  consumjition,  and  rear  hogs  sufficient  to 
supply  them  with  pork-flesh.  Cattle  abound  in  such 
numbers  that  M.  has  been  often  called  the  “cow-coun¬ 
try.”  In  the  amount  of  land  reduced  to  cultivation,  the 
last  official  returns  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
acres  of  60  per  cent,  in  10  years,  and  in  the  value  of 
farms  and  agricultural  implements  of  over  200  per  cent. 
The  animal  products  of  butter,  cheese,  wool,  meats,  and 
honey,  have  increased  their  volume  in  some  cases  50  per 
cent.  The  reorganization  of  field-labor  in  this  State 
will  require  time  to  recover  from  the  reaction  occasioned 
by  the  Civil  War;  but  it  is  beyond  doubt,  that,  with  an 
entire  revolution  in  the  theory  of  its  industrial  system, 
the  agricultural  interests  of  At  will  yet  take  rank 
among  the  great  productive  powers  of  American  civili¬ 
zation  Agricultural  statistics  for  the  year  186S  ex¬ 
hibit  the  following  tabulated  returns  of  the  leading 
staples  of  the  land-product,  excluding  cotton,  &c. 
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Products. 

1  Amount 
|  of  yield. 

Acres  un¬ 
der  Ullage 

Total  value 
of  crop. 

Indian  corn  . 

.bush. 

35,5  1  9,000 

2,077,134 

$26,28 1 ,000 

Wheat . 

.  “ 

232,0(10 

26  593 

529, 9S0 

Kye . . . 

21,000 

2.000 

41,370 

Oats . 

1 1 0.0U0 

7,189 

311.100 

Barley . 

<t 

8,100 

810 

11,340 

Potatoes . 

..  “ 

4 1’.’, 000 

6, SOI 

640,900 

Tobacco  . 

lbs. 

126,000 

HI 

41 ,958 

Hay  . 

42,000 

33,000 

714,000 

Total  . 

-.154,78* 

328,374.708 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  found  that  the  average 
yield  pel*  acre  presented  the  following  results:  Corn, 
17 *1  ;  wheat,  9*1;  tye,  10  5;  oats,  15-3;  barley,  10; 
potatoes,  65,  (bush.);  tobacco,  783  lbs.;  bay,  1*25  tons; 
altogether  averaging  a  cash  value  j>er  acre  of  $13.17. 
The  breadth  of  corn  planted  in  the  same  year  exhibited 
an  increased  area  of  825.896  acres.  The  farming-stock 
owned  in  the  State,  during  the  same  year,  was,  in  esti¬ 
mated  numbers  and  aggregate  values,  as  follows: 
Horses,  68,619  =  $7,751,202;  mules,  7 4,710  =  $10.413,079 ; 
oxen  and  other  cattle,  227,957=  $3,250,666;  milch-kine, 
166,8 10  =  $3,821,6  7  ;  sheep,  173,661  =  $329, 961  ;  hogs, 
603,022  =  $2,978,928, —  forming  a  grand  total  value  of 
$28,545,453.  The  reduction  in  the  cotton  crop  in  1868, 
extending  through  all  the  Southern  States  (with  the 
sole  exception  of  Texas),  affected  M.  in  the  ratio  of  18 
per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year’s  returns. 
The  quantity  of  public  lands  remaining  undisjiosed  of, 
on  the  30tl»  of  June,  1869,  amounted  to  4,749.259  acres. 
District  land-offices  are  located  at  Jackson,  and  are 
prepared  to  receive  application  for  the  entry  of  public 
land  as  initiative  to  securing  an  ultimate  title  under  the 
provisions  of  the  homestead,  laxv  of  June  21,1866. — 
Manuf.  Ind.  The  manufacturing  enterprise  of  At.  has, 
hitherto,  been  limited,  the  statistics  of  I860  showing  976 
establishments,  involving  a  capital  of  $4,384,492,  pro¬ 
ducing  articles  valued  at  $6,500,687:  hence,  deducting 
from  this  an  expense  of  $4,764,956  for  raw  material  and 
labor,  there  remained  a  profit  of  $1,735,731— or  nearly  40 
jier  cent,  on  the  capital.  The  kinds  of  manufactures  are 
almost  exclusively  those  having  application  to  agri¬ 
cultural  requirements.  —  Pol.  Div.  The  State  is  divided 
into  75  counties,  as  follows:  Benton,  Clay,  Leflore, 
Montgomery,  Pearl,  Sharkey,  Sumner,  Tate,  Union. 


Adams, 

Hancock,* 

Lee, 

Lowndes, 

Bcott, 

Amile, 

Harrison, 

Simpson, 

Attala, 

Hinds, 

Madison, 

Smith, 

Bolivar, 

Calhoun, 

Holmes, 

Marion, 

Sun  Flower, 

Issaquena, 

Marshall, 

Tallahatchee, 

Carroll, 

Itawamba, 

Monroe, 

Tippah, 

Chickasaw, 

Jackson, 

Neshoba, 

Tishomingo, 

Choctaw, 

Jasper, 

Newton, 

Tunica, 

Claiborne, 

Jefferson, 

Noxubee, 

Warren, 

Clark, 

Jones, 

Oktibbeha, 

Washington, 

Coahoma, 

Kemper, 

Panola. 

Wayne, 

Copiah, 

La  Fayette, 

Perry, 

Wilkinson, 

Covington, 

Lauderdale, 

Pike, 

Winston, 

De  Soto, 

Lawrence, 

Pon  to  toe, 

Yalabusha, 

Franklin, 

Leake, 

Rankin, 

Yasoo. 

Greene, 

Alcorn, 

Prentiss, 

Lincoln. 

Grenada, 

Montgomery, 

Benton, 

Clay. 

Leflore, 

Patiola, 

Pearl, 

Tate, 

Quitman, 

Sharkey, 

Sumner, 

Union. 

Cities  and  Towns.  The  principal  are  Natchez.  Jackson 
(State  cap.),  Vicksburg,  Columbus,  Aberdeen,  Holly 
Springs,  Canton,  Grenada,  Woodville,  Meridian,  Grand 
Gulf,  Yazoo  C4ty.  Princeton,  Tallalula,  Greenville,  Boii- 
var,  Bolixi,  Pascagoula,  &c.  The  facilities  of  internal 
navigation  are  scarcely  less  extensive  and  valuable  than 
those  of  Louisiana,  while  the  same  causes  have  retarded 
the  develojmient  of  railroad  enlerprise  in  that  State. — 
Govt.,  d*c.  The  constitution  is  based  upon  the  enact¬ 
ments  of  1817  and  amendments  thereto.  The  right  to 
vote  is  enjoyed  by  every  male  of  21  years  of  age,  who 
is  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S.,  with  the  usual  requirements  of 
local  residence,  Ac.  The  Legislature, since  1877,  meets 
biennially.  Senators  are  elected  lor  four  years  and 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  two  years. 
The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State, 
Treasurer,  Auditor,  Attorney -General,  and  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Public  Instruction,  are  all  elected  by  the  people 
for  the  term  of  four  years  A  Commissioner  o!  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Immigration  is  elected  by  the  Legislature, 
also  for  four  years. — Judiciary.  Consists  of  a  Supreme 
Court,  composed  of  three  judges,  appointed  by  the 
Governor  for  nine  years.  This  court  has  appellntejuris- 
diction  only,  and  holds  session  twice  a  year  at  Jackson. 
The  State  is  divided  into  15  judicial  districts, each  with 
a  judge  appointed  for  four  years.  There  are  also  20 
chancery  districts  each,  xvith  a  Chancellor  appointed  for 
four  years.  Mississippi  has  six  representatives  in  the 
U.  S.  Congress. —  Finances.  Revenue  for  the  year  ending 
Jan.  I,  le>78  (official),  $882,044;  exjiended,  $697.0l£ 
total  dabt,  Jan.  1,  18<8,  $2,954,458,  deducting  amount 
in  sinking  fund,  &c.,  leaving  a  nett,  debt  of  $531,719. 
Total  State  tax  on  real  estate  for  1876,  $623,371  ;  for 
1877,  $474,757,  a  decrease  of  $148,614  ;  tax  on  personal 
property  for  1876,  $232,686;  for  1877,  $159,9  43.  At.  pro¬ 
duces  annually  an  average  of  700, 000  bales  of  cotton, 
the  crop  for  1874  was  valued  at  nearly  $30.000,000. — Edu¬ 
cation,  (£c.  The  school  fund  amounts  to  $-,000,000,  and 
there  are  two  normal  schools  for  colored  teachers.  ’  The 
amended  constitution  directs  the  legislature  to  establish 
free  schools,  open  to  all  the  children,  and  also  marks 
out  a  complete  system,  with  a  superintendent  and  State 
board  of  education,  county  superintendents,  directions 
for  the  management  of  the  school  fund,  authorization 
of  additional  taxes  lor  educational  support,  and  require- 
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ment  of  schools  ill  each  school  district  4  months  in  the 
year.  Number  of  children  attending  public  schools  in 
1877,  iu  59  counties  (from  10  counties  no  returns), 
whites,  77,613;  colored,  t.9,271;  total,  146,881,  being 
considerably  less  than  half  the educahle children  iu  the 
State.  The  principal  educational  institutions  assisted 
by  the  State  are  the  University  of  Mississippi,  at  Ox¬ 
ford;  Alcorn  University,  near  Rodney ;  Holly  Springs 
Normal  School,  and  Tougaloo  University.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  religious  denominations  are  the  Methodists,  Pres 
byterians.  and  Baptists.  —  Pop.  in  1S70,  8  7,922.  —  Hist. 
M  was  first  settled  by  the  French  iu  1716,  and  origin¬ 
ally  formed  part  of  the  colony  of  Louisiana.  In  17-8 
the  settlers  were  nearly  exterminated  bv  Indians;  but, 
receiving  a  reinforcement  of  French  colonists  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  Nova  Scotia  upon  the  English  con¬ 
quest  of  that  peninsula,  they  succeeded  in  holding  atid 
extending  their  territory.  The  admirable  agricultural 
promise  of  the  country,  however,  s«xm  began  to  attract 
immigration  from  the  British  colonies  on  the  Atlantic 
s«  aboard,  and  they  succeeding  in  ousting  the  French, 
the  territory  was, in  1763,  ceded  toGreat  Britain.  Alter 
becoming  organized  as  a  territory  of  tin*  U.  States  in 
1798  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  Federal  State, 
l)e.c.  10,1817.  In  1861,  it  passed  an  ordinance  of  seces¬ 
sion,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Civil  War,  and  finally, 
in  Jan.,  1869,  was  readmitted  to  representation  in  Con¬ 
gress,  after  ratifying  the  15th  amendment.  Amend¬ 
ments  to  the  State  Constitution  were  made  in  1875  and 
in  1877 ;  at  the  latter,  sessions  of  the  Legislature  were 
made  biennial.  Pop.  (18S0)  white,  479,371  ;  colored, 
650,337 ;  total,  1,131,592. 

issiswi |>|>i  City,  in  Mis*., a  town .cap.of  Harrison co. 

.Mississippi  («>r  English)  River,  rises  in  La 
Crosse  Lake,  British  N.  America,  abt.  Lat.  55°  30' N., 
Lon.  108°  W.,  and  euters  Hudson  Bay  at  Fort  Churchill. 
The  lower  part  is  commonly  called  Churchill  River. 
Length ,  abt.  630  m. 

Missive,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mitto%  missus ,  to  send] 
Expedited  or  sent,  or  such  as  may  be  sent ;  as,  a  letter 
missive.  —  Missile;  made  to  bo  thrown,  hurled,  or  pro¬ 
jected. 

Sliort,  and  more  short,  the  missive  weapons  fly.”  —  Dryden. 

— u.  A  message;  a  letter  sent,  or  a  messenger ;  a  despatch. 

M  issoloii”  3i  i,  ( me-so-lon'gi.)  a  town  of  Greece,  noniar* 
cliy  of  JStoha,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  21 

•  m.  W.  of  Lepanto.  This  small  town  became  celebrated 
for  the  si**ge  it  sustained  against  the  Turks  during  the 
war  of  Greek  independence.  Here  Lord  Byron  died, 
April  17,  1824.  Pop.  4,000. 

Missou  ri,  a  river  of  N.  America,  and  by  far  the  largest 
tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  rises  iu  two  branches  which 
collect  all  the  water  flowing  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
between  42°  and  48°  N  Lat.  The  most  N.  of  these 
sources,  or  the  Missouri  Profmr ,  rises  ill  abt.  Lat.  45°  N., 
and  Lon.  110°  30'  \V.,  taking  an  E  course,  inclining  to 
the  N.  for  abt.  620  m  ;  receiving  in  its  flow  many  con¬ 
siderable  a  til  non  ts,  and  having  a  stupendous  fall  of  17«J 
feet, abt.  300  m.  from  its  sou.ee.  The  other  branch,  called 
the  Yellowstone  River ,  rises  by  several  heads  between 
Lat.  42°  and  44°  N.,  and  after  a  N.N.E.  course  of  more 
than  900  in.,  joins  the  Missouri  proper  in  Lat.  4S°  10', 
and  Lon.  I0t°  W. ;  where  its  stream  is  860  yards  wide. 
The  united  river  flows  hence  through  a  fine  open  prai¬ 
rie,  and  after  reaching  its  utmost  N.  bend,  iu  Lat.  4>° 
30',  curves  S.  past  Fort  Mandan.  maintaining  the  same 
course  to  the  confluence  of  White  River,  iu  Lat.  43° 
N.,  below  which  it  takes  a  general  S.S.E.  course,  by 
Council  Bluffs,  to  the  junction  of  the  Kansas,  and  then 
runs  nearly  E.  to  its  union  with  the  Mississippi;  its  en¬ 
tire  length  from  the  source  of  the  Yellowstone  to  this 
point  being  3,130  m.  Its  largest  tributaries  are  the 
Platte,  Kansas,  and  Osage,  all  rising  on  the  E. offsets  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  joining  the  M.  on  its  W. 
bank;  the  E  affluents,  except  the  Grand  River  and  Char¬ 
iton,  are  quite  inconsiderable.  The  navigation  of  the  M., 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Falls,  a  distance  of  2,575 
m.,  may  be  generally  deemed  good,  though  the  season 
be  short,  and  the  steamers  run  only  during  daylight. 
The  main  difficulties  of  navigation  arise  from  its  falling 
banks,  the  timber  imbedded  in  the  mud  of  its  channel, 
its  sand-bars  and  rapids,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  current, 
which  ranges  from  5  to  8  m.  an  hour.  All  these  may 
be  overcome  by  using  the  necessary  precautions;  but 
the  Falls  entirely  interrupt  the  navigation,  and  a  port¬ 
age  becomes  necessary  at  the  point  where,  for  abt.  2% 
m..  the  M.  rushes  down  a  succession  of  tremendous 
cataracts  and  rapids.  Above  the  Falls,  the  current  is 
frequently  impeded  by  shoals  and  rapids;  and  as  the 
river  issues  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  its  banks  are 
shut  in  on  both  sides  for  more  than  5  m.  by  rocks  rising 
perpendicularly  from  the  water’s  edge  to  the  height 
of  uearly  1,203  feet,  forming  a  sublime  spectacle. 
This  stupendous  range  of  rocks  was  denominated  bj 
Lewis  and  Clark,  the  “  Gates  of  the  Kocky  Mountains.” 
In  the  lower  parts  of  the  river  well-wooded  valleys  oc¬ 
cur,  varying  from  4  to  6  m.  iu  breadth,  and.  as  far  up 
as  4o0  m.  from  its  union  with  tho  Mississippi,  the  coun¬ 
try  is  partially  settled;  but  above  the  Platte,  open 
prairies  develop  themselves,  stretching  indefinitely  on 
either  side  iu  naked  grassy  plains,  forming  the  home  of 
buffaloes,  elks,  white  bears,  antelopes,  and  monntain- 
sheep,  —  regions  that  are  traversed  only  by  the  Indian, 
the  hunter,  and  the  trapper. 

Mi.SMOii'ri,  one  of  the,  largest  States  of  the  American 
Union,  lies  between  Lat  36°  30'  and  40°  30'  N.. and  Loii. 
89°  and  9->°  30'  W.  Its  greatest  length  from  E.  to  W.  is 
318  m.,  and  its  maximum  width  280  m.;  comprising  a 
total  area  of  65,350  sq  m.,  or  41,824,000  acres;  being 
equal  in  size  to  Virginia.  Connecticut,  and  VV.  Virginia 
combined, or  to  Georgia  and  Massachusetts.  This  State, 


i  occupying  a  central  position  in  the  Union,  is  bounded 
by  Iowa  in  the  N.,  with  the  Mississippi  River  separating 
it  on  the  E.  from  Illinois.  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee; 
Arkansas  forms  its  S.  frontier,  while  the  Indian  coun¬ 
try,  together  with  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
constitute  its  limits  VV.  —  Gen.  Peso.  M.  comprises  al¬ 
most  every  v  n- 
riety  of  surface 
except  the  ex¬ 
treme  mountain¬ 
ous.  The  Ozark 
Mountains  oc¬ 
cupy  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  in¬ 
terior  S.  of  the 
Missouri  River, 
extending  to  tho 
B.VV.  corner  of  the 
State;  but  they 
are  rather  high 
hills  and  ridges 
than  p  o  s  i  t  i  v  o 
mountains,  with 
prairies  interven¬ 
ing.  In  the  S.E. 
the  country  is 
low,  flat,  and  marshy.  W.  of  the  Ozark  tho  surface 
spreads  out  with  broad  rolling  prairies,  extending  to 
the  western  boundary.  N.  of  the  Missouri,  the  country 
attains  tho  highest  altitude  in  the  N.W.,  gradually  in¬ 
clining  to  the  S.  and  E  — all  tho  streams  flowing  S. 
The  divide  between  tho  waters  emptying  into  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  those  confluent  with  the  Missouri  from  the 
N.,  constitutes  an  elevated  plain,  ami  is  traversed  by 
the  N.  Missouri  line  of  railroad.  Besides  these  general 
undulations  there  are  frequent  local  irregularities  of 
i  surface,  which  give  the  whole  area  its  rolling  character. 
Tho  numerous  water-courses  everywhere  intersecting 
the  country  have  worn  deep  valleys,  giving  some  places 
a  rough  and  broken  appearance.  The  general  surface 
is,  however,  level.  The  valleys  form  an  important  fea¬ 
ture  iu  the  physical  structure  of  the  State,  and  exercise 
a  material  influence  upon  its  climate.  The  bottom 
lands  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and,  on  the  large  streams, 
vary  iu  width  from  2  to  10  m.,  those  on  the  smaller 
streams  being  of  a  proportionate  width.  —  J.ivers.  Be¬ 
sides  the  Mississippi,  which  f«»r  500  n».  serves  as  the  E. 
limit  of  the  State,  another  principal  6tream  is  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  forming  2  0  in.  of  its  \V.  border,  and  separating 
it  from  Nebraska  and  the  N.E.  part  of  Kansas  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Kansas  River,  which,  then  trending  to  t lie 
E.,  flows  400  m.  through  the  central  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  a  S  E.  direction  to  tho  Mississippi.  In  the  E. 
part  tho  livers  flow  in  a  general  easterly  course  and 
unite  with  the  Mississippi,  the  largest  of  w  hich  are  the 
Wiaconda,  North  Fabius,  South  Fabius,  Salt,  AuCuivre, 
and  Maraniec.  In  the  S.  region,  the  streams  flow  S. 
into  Arkansas,  and  among  these  are  the  St.  Francis, 
Big  Blin  k,  Currant,  Spring,  Eleven  Points,  White  River 
and  its  N.  fork,  and  James  River.  In  the  extreme  S.VV. 
section  the  Elk  and  Spring  rivers  take  a  S.VV'.  course, 
uniting  with  Grand  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Arkansas. 
The  principal  branches  of  the  Missouri  from  the  S.  are 
the  Gasconade,  Osage,  and  La  Mine,  while  the  Platte, 
Chariton,  and  Grand  rivers  flow*  from  tho  N.,  and  are 
all  navigable  at  certain  seasoti3  of  the  year  by  light- 
draught  steamers.  Small  streamsand  excellent  springs 
are  found  in  various  localities  throughout  tho  State. 
Water-power  is  abundant  on  nearly  every  stream,  but 
the  most  valuable  is  afforded  by  the  l  uge  springs  so 
numerously  diffused  through  the  S.  part  of  the  State. — 
Geol.,  Min.,  die.  The  geological  structure  of  M.  presents 
a  wide  range  of  formations  and  systems,  including  a 
rich  endowment  of  mineral  wealth.  The  surface  de¬ 
posits  of  the  quaternary  system  are  well  developed,  and 
include  the  alluvial  bottom,  prairie,  bluff,  and  drift  for¬ 
mations,  constituting  the  principal  basis  of  the  soils  of 
the  State.  The  tertiary  system  embraces  the  beautiful 
variegated  sands,  clays,  shales,  and  iron  ores,  which 
prevail  in  the  S.E.  in  tho  bluffs  from  .a  short  distance 
below  Cape  Girardeau  to  the  Chalk  Bluffs  in  Arkansas; 
while  the  variegated  sandstone,  clays,  and  the  ruptured 
and  inclined  lied  of  liornstoue  on  tin*  bluffs  above  Cape 
Girardeau  are  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  cretaceous 
system.  The  carboniferous  system  is  made  up  of  the 
coal  measures,  Kaskaskia,  encriuital,  St.  Louis,  ami 
Archimedes  limestone,  and  ferruginous  saudstoue.  The 
Devonian  system  is  represented  by  the  vermicular  and 
Oriskuny  sandstones,  the  lithographic,  Onondaga,  and 
Chouteau  limestones,  and  Hamilton  shales.  The  Ni¬ 
agara  group.  Lower  Helderbnrg,  and  Cape  Girardeau 
limestones  occur  in  the  upper  Silurian  series,  while  the 
Hudson  River  group,  Trenton,  Black  River,  and  birds- 
eye  limestones,  both  alternating  formations  of  magne¬ 
sian  limestone  and  sandstone,  are  found  here  represent¬ 
ing  the  lower  Silurian  series.  Below'  these  formations, 
a  series  of  metamorphosed  slates  occurs.  The  undula¬ 
tions  of  stratified  rocks  throughout  M.  are  very  gentle, 
approaching  to  an  horizontal  position.  Valuable  deposits 
of  coal  have  long  been  known  to  exist,  and  their  pro¬ 
gress  has  added  largely  to  the  progress  and  wealth  of 
the  State.  Estimates,  based  upon  tho  results  of  geo¬ 
logical  reconnoissances,  place  the  area  of  the  coal-fields 
of  M.  at  26,887  sq.  m.,  falling  in  thirty-six  counties, 
principally  iu  the  central  and  W.  sections.  The  extent 
of  these  deposits  is  estimated  at  130.000,000.000  tons. 
There  are  also  other  extensive  local  deposits  of  cannel 
and  other  bituminous  coals  in  several  counties  outside 
of  the  regularly  defined  coal  fields,  which  produce  some 
of  the  best  coal  in  the  State.  Iron  ores  of  the  best 
quality  exist  in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities,  of 
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which  the  specular  oxide  ore  is  tho  most  abundant. 
The  most  extensive  deposit  of  this  ore  is  at  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain  in  Iron  county.  It  is  estimated  that  this  moun¬ 
tain  will  yield  230,187,375  tons  above  the  valley,  and 
3,000,000  tons  to  each  foot  beneath  tliut  surface.  This 
ore  also  occurs  extensively  in  Dart,  Phelps  Pulaski,  and 
other  counties.  \  ast  deposits  of  silicions  specular  oxide 
of  iron  exist  in  Pilot  Knob,  abt.  C  m  E.  of  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain,  where  it  has  been  mined  since  1847.  It  is  518  feet 
high,  covers  an  area  of  360  acres,  and  its  yield  is  eati* 
mated  at  13,972,773  tons  above  the  level  of  the  valley. 
Shepherd  Mountains,  1  m.  W.  of  Pilot  Knob,  contain 
vast  quantities  of  pure  specular  and  magnetic  oxides. 
Hematite  of  good  quality  occurs  in  large  quantities  in 
the  magnesian  limestone  rocks.  It  also  occurs  abun¬ 
dantly  in  the  ferruginous  sandstone  and  tertiary  rucks, 
but  generally  of  inferior  quality.  It  abounds,  too,  in 
Scott  ami  Stoddard  counties,  ami  the  counties  adjoining 
Iron  Mountain,  as  well  as  in  several  counties  iu  the  W. 
part  ot  the  State  south  of  the  Missouri;  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  hoc-ore  exist  in  the  swamp  districts  in  the  S.E, 
w  hile  spathic  ore  is  found  everywhere  in  the  coal-mea¬ 
sure  rocks;  but  the  most  valuable  deposits  of  both  these 
ores  are  in  Scott  county.  Among  the  other  important 
minerals  found  in  this  State,  lead  is  perhaps  tin*  most 
abundant  ami  valuable.  It  occurs  in  some  six  hundred 
localities,  embracing  31  counties.  The  principal  lead 
regions  are  the  counties  S.W.  of  St.  Louis,  iu  tin*  valley 
of  the  Osage,  in  Jasper  and  New  ton,  and  in  Webster, 
Christian,  and  Taney  cos.,  near  the  S.  boundary.  The 
whole  area  embracing  lead  deposits  in  workable  quanti¬ 
ties  includes  6,3  0  sq.  m.,  while  tho  lead-bearing  rocks 
absorb  an  area  of  15,090  sq.  m.  Copper  is  found  exten¬ 
sively  deposited,  being  most  abundant  near  La  Motto 
mines.  It  is  also  found  w  itli  nickel,  manganese,  iron,  co¬ 
balt,  and  lead,  in  combinations  yielding  tram  30  to 40  per 
cent,  of  ore.  Zinc  occurs  principally  iu  theS.W.,  and  iu 
tho  lead  regions  chiefly  as  sulpliurcts,  carbonates,  cat¬ 
amites,  and  silicates,  but.  hitherto,  no  important  mining 
has  been  done.  It  is  represented  that  valuable  deposits 
of  tin  ore,  also,  have  lately  been  discovered.  Cobalt  am) 
nickel  have  been  found  in  several  localities  in  consider¬ 
able  quantities,  and  peroxide  of  manganese  exists  in 
limited  extent  in  the  E  part  of  the  State.  Silver  occurs 
in  several  places  in  juxtaposition  with  sulphuret  of  lead, 
while  gold  h  is  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  a  few 
localities.  Antimony  and  saltpetre  have  also  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  different  places.  Ali  these  rich  mineral  de¬ 
posits  occur  in  close  connection  with  vast  quantities  of 
coal,  timber,  and  water.  The  entire  mining  system  of 
this  State  is  yet  comparatively  in  its  infancy,  but  will, 
of  course,  increase  with  the  expansion  of  settlements 
and  extension  of  facilities  for  communication  and  trans¬ 
portation.  Building  material  of  all  descriptions  abounds 
throughout  the  State,  including  vast  quantities  of  tho 
most  valuable  timber,  an  extensive  variety  of  sandstone 
and  limestone,  ami  materials  for  the  manufacture  of 
bricks  ami  tiles.  There  are  also  several  beds  of  supe¬ 
rior  marble,  of  various  colors  ami  textures,  in  different 
sections  of  the  State,  with  materials  for  paints  and 
cements. —  Clim.  The  climatic  character  of  M.  is  noted 
for  extremes  of  temperature.  In  the  winter  tin-  rivers 
are  often  frozen  so  as  to  admit  the  crossing  of  heavily 
loaded  vehicles,  while  in  summer  it  is  extremely  warm, 
its  enervating  effects  being  counteracted  by  a  very  dry, 
pure  atmosphere,  generally  favorable  to  health  and  lon¬ 
gevity. — Soil,  Prod.,  and  Agric.  The  soils  include  an 
extensive  variety,  affording  facilities  for  a  remarkably 
varied  agriculture.  Tho  alluvial  regions  include  tho 
high  and  low  bottoms,  swamp,  and  cypress  lands.  The 
high  bottoms  have  light,  deep,  porous,  silicions  soils, 
9  and  are  very  productive,  being  little  effected  by  the  wet 
and  dry  seasons.  These  lands  are  above  the  ordinary 
high-water  level,  and  embrace  nearly  one-eighth  of  the 
whole  area  of  the  State;  the  low  bottoms  differ  from 
the  high  bottoms  only  in  being  subject  to  inundation 
at  the  ordinary  rises  in  the  rivers,  which  occur  on  all 
the  streams,  but  principally  in  the  S.E.  The  soils  of 
the  swamp  localities  are  very  similar  in  composition  to 
the  two  preceding  classes,  yet  differ  in  being  so  situated 
as  to  be  overflowed;  while  the  cypress  lands  are  still 
lower,  and  are  covered  with  standing  water  during  a 
portion  of  the  year.  These  lands  are  principally  in  the 
S.E.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  rich,  supporting  a  luxu¬ 
riant  growth  of  vegetation.  The  greater  part  of  the 
swamps  may  be  made  available  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses  by  an  extensive  system  of  drainage;  but  the 
cypress  swamps  are  generally  valuable  only  for  their 
superabundant  yield  of  timber.  The  uplands  possess  a 
greater  variety  of  soils  and  surface,  and  are  available  for 
a  wider  range  of  agriculture.  Some  of  these  lands  are 
very  fertile,  and  susceptible  of  high  cultivation.  Con¬ 
siderable  portions,  particularly  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
State,  are  superiorly  adapted  to  fruit-culture.  Here  the 
grape  grows  in  perfection,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  15,000,000  acres  especially  suitable  to  vine  propaga¬ 
tion.  In  the  mountainous  region  there  are  rich  valleys, 
and  those  tracts  reported  as  inarable  are  clothed  with 
valuable  growths  of  white  pine.  The  marshes  of  the 
S.E.,  when  properly  drained,  will,  eventually,  consti¬ 
tute  the  prime  farming  lands  of  the  State.  The  river- 
bottoms  are  richly  timbered  with  oak,  elm,  ash,  hickory, 
cotton-wood,  linden,  and  black  and  white  walnut. 
Thinner  soils  throw  out  white  and  pine  oak.  and  are 
occasionally  draped  with  heavy  forests  of  yellow  pine, 
crab-apple,  pawpaw,  hazel,  and  wild  vines  of  sponta¬ 
neous  growth.  The  State  is  nearly  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  prairie  and  woodland  The  prairies  exhibit  an 
exuberant  growth  of  excellent,  nutritious,  native  grasses, 
which  also  exist  in  the  woodlands,  and,  also,  on  the 
uplands  aud  hilly  slopes  iu  the  S  part  of  the  Slate, 
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rendering  this  sertion  a  preeminently  excellent  grazing 
region.  The  truly  splendid  agricultural  capacities  of 
M.  are  naturally  attracting  increased  attention.  In 
1860  returns  recorded  an  advance  of  from  50  to  500  per 
cent,  over  the  aggregate  of  the  previous  decade,  in  the 
production  of  live-stock,  cereals,  tobacco,  rice,  hay, 
pulse,  potatoes,  fruits,  wines,  molasses,  wax,  and  honey, 
slaughtered  beasts,  and  dairy-  and  orchard-stuff  gen¬ 
erally.  The  great  staple  is  Indian  corn,  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  which  the  rich  prairies  and  hot  summers  of  M. 
are  peculiarly  adapted.  More  hemp  is  produced  in  this 
State  than  in  any  other,  only  excepting  Kentucky. 
The  area  of  cultivated  lands  becomes,  decennially,  three¬ 
fold  in  extent.  District  land-offices  are  located  at  Boone- 
ville,  Iron  ton,  and  Springfield,—  the  amount  of  public- 
lands  yet  to  be  disposed  of  being  1,181,1*29  acres. 
Cotton  is  cultivated  in  the  S.,  but  not  to  any  noticeable 
extent,  while  sheep-breeding  is  acquiring  an  increased 
degree  of  attention  ;  some  of  the  prairies  are  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  to  the  development  of  this  branch  of  hus¬ 
bandry.  The  statistical  report  of  farming  operations  in 
this  State,  in  the  year  1868,  presents  the  following 
results : 


Produett. 

Amount  of 
crop. 

Arret  under  Total  valua- 
cultivation,  j  tion. 

Indian  Corn . bush. 

Wheat  .  “ 

Rye  .  “ 

Oats .  “ 

Barley  .  “ 

Buckwheat .  “ 

Potatoes .  “ 

Tobacco . lbs. 

liay .  tons 

Total . 

60,967,000 

5,357,000 

269,000 

4,629,000 

166*000 

64,000 

1,040,000 

10,957,000 

652,000 

2,012,112 
382,612 
15,540 
187,659 
6,859 
3,699 
1 1 ,555 
13,765 
465,7 1 4 

$34,751,190 

7,981,930 

258,24o 

1,947,470 

288,840 

65,920 

936,000 

1,238,141 

7,172,000 

3,0)8,54- 

?5  4,639,7  31 

Averaging  per  acre:  Corn,  30*3;  wheat,  14;  rye,  185; 
oats,  32*9;  barley,  24*2;  buckwheat,  17*3 ;  potatoes,  90 
hush. ;  tobacco, 796  lbs. ;  hay,  1-40  tons  ;  altogether,  form¬ 
ing  a  total  cash  value  per  acre  of  $17.92.  The  farm-stock 
belonging  to  the  State  during  the  same  period,  returned 
a  total  value  of  $64,490,717;  distributed  as  follows: 
horses,  372,729— $23,843,474;  mules,  75,746=$6,343,727  : 
oxen  and  other  cattle,  590,051  =$12,839,509 ;  milch-cows, 
349,440 =$10,906,02 i ;  sheep,  1,584,179  =$2,835,680 ;  hogs, 
2,042,938  =$7 .72 2,305.  The  increased  breadth  of  Indiun 
corn  planted  in  1868  was  157,811  acres. — Munuf.  and  Com. 
The  manufacturing  establishments  of  M.,  according  to 
the  census  of  i860,  numbered  3,157,  with  a  capital  of 
$.:0.034,22o,  employing  a  large  force  of  hands.  The  cost 
of  production,  including  raw  material  and  labor,  was 
$30,519,657  ;  the  value  of  the  products  being  $41,781,651  ; 
hence,  exhibiting  a  profit  of  $11,201,994.  or  55  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  employed.  The  articles  fabricated  were 
generally  suited  to  the  home  demand,  and  confined  to 
the  crude  and  simpler  processes.  Facilities  for  t lie  higher 
branches  of  the  useful,  as  well  as  for  the  fine  arts,  are 
known  to  exist,  and  promise  a  speedy  development; 
their  aggregates  showing  a  very  marked  advance  over 
the  previous  decennial  results.  The  State  occupies  a 
most  advantageous  position  with  reference  to  com¬ 
merce,  being  crossed  by  lines  of  inter-oceanic  railroads, 
ami  others  converging  toward  St.  Louis,  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  Mississippi  valley;  while  the  great 
highway  of  trade,  sweeping  along  its  eastern  boundary, 
offers  ready  and  economical  transportation  for  its  agri¬ 
cultural  ami  mineral  merchandise  to  the  best  markets, 
domestic  and  foreign.  To  conclude,  M.  offers  many  in¬ 
ducements  and  advantages  to  immigrants  from  every 
quarter,  and  of  every  calling  and  condition  in  life.  To 
the  agriculturist  it  reveals  regions  of  superior  fertility, 
capable  of  growing  a  wide  range  of  the  choicest  pro¬ 
ducts  —  floral,  cereal,  and  pomological  —  and  at  nominal 
rates,  with  ready  markets  accessible  to  all.  To  the  minor 
it  presents  a  wide  range  of  valuable  mineral  productions, 
promising  a  rich  return  to  all  well-directed  applications 
of  labor  and  capital.  And.  finally,  to  the  manufacturer 
it  offers  a  readily  available  proximity  to  vast  stores  of 
useful  minerals,  and  the  products  of  rural  industry,  be¬ 
sides  fuel  and  timber  ill  plenty  and  excellence.  —  Pol. 
Dio.  The  State  is  divided  into  114  counties,  viz.; 


Adair, 

Dade, 

Linn, 

Ralls, 

Andrew, 

Dallas, 

Livingston, 

Raudolph, 

Atchison, 

Audraiu( 

Daviess, 

McDonald, 

Ray, 

De  Kalb, 

Macon, 

Reynolds, 

Barry, 

Dent. 

Madison, 

Ripley. 

Rartou, 

Douglas, 

Marion, 

St.  Charles, 

Bates. 

Dunklin, 

Maries, 

St.  Clair. 

Ben  ton. 

Franklin. 

Mercer, 

St.  Fraucois, 

Bollinger, 

Gasconade, 

Miller. 

8t.  Genevieve, 

Booue, 

Gentry, 

Mississippi, 

St.  Louis, 

Buchanan, 

Greene, 

Mouiteau, 

Saline, 

Butler, 

Grundy, 

Monroe, 

Schuyler, 

Caldwell, 

Harrisoo, 

Montgomery, 

Scotland, 

Callaway, 

Henry, 

Morgan, 

Scott, 

Camden, 

Hickory, 

New  Madrid, 

Shannon, 

Cape  Girar¬ 

Holt, 

Newton, 

Shelby, 

deau, 

Howard, 

Notlaway, 

Stoddard, 

Carroll, 

Howell, 

Oregon, 

Stone, 

Carter, 

Iron, 

Osage, 

Sullivan, 

Cass, 

Jackson, 

Ozark, 

Taney, 

Cedar, 

Jasper, 

Pemiscot, 

Texas, 

Chariton, 

Jefferson, 

Perry, 

Vernon, 

Christian, 

Johnson, 

Pettis, 

Warren, 

Clarke, 

Knox, 

Phelps, 

Washington, 

Clay, 

Laclede, 

Pike. 

W  ay  ne , 

Clinton, 

La  Fayette, 

Platt, 

Webster, 

Cole. 

Lawrence, 

Polk. 

Worth, 

Cooper, 

Crawford, 

Lewis, 

Lincoln. 

Pulaski, 

Puiuam, 

Wright. 

Cities  and  towns.  The  leading  urban  centres  are  St.  Louia, 
Jefferson  City  (State  cap  ),  St.  Joseph,  Hannibal,  Chilli- 
cothe,  Kansas  City,  St.  ClmrleR,  Springfield,  Ac. — Govt. 
The  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  34.  and  a  House 
of  Representatives  of  143  members,  both  being  elected  by 


male  citizens  21  years  of  age,  who  have  been  resident 
in  the  State  for  a  year  previous  to  the  time  of  election : 
but  the  electors  of  representatives  must,  also,  have  re¬ 
sided  for  three  months  in  the  co.  for  which  the}'  vote. 
The  senators  are  elected  for  4  years,  and  the  representa¬ 
tives  for  2;  the  general  assembly  convenes  every  2 
years.  The  governor  and  lieut.-governor  are  chosen  by 
the  people  every  4  years,  and  are  not  again  eligible  till 
alter  the  lapse  of  a  similar  period.  The  State  is  divided 
into  4  judicial  districts,  in  each  of  which  the  supreme 
court  sits  twice  a  year.  There  are  11  circuit  courts,  ex¬ 
ercising  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  a  superin¬ 
tending  control  over  the  county  courts.  The  judges  are 
nominated  by  the  governor,  and  confirmed  by  the  sen¬ 
ate.  They  hold  office  for  8  years;  but  are  removable 
when  65  years  of  age,  or  through  malfeasance  of  con¬ 
duct. —  Educ.  Education  in  M.  is  extensively  ramified 
throughout  the  State,  one-sixteenth  of  the  land  of 
every  township  is  appropriated  by  Act  of  Congress 
for  the  support  of  primary  schools ;  and  the  “Saline 
Fund,”  derived  from  the  sale  of  salt  springs,  and 
other  special  sources,  are  devoted  to  purposes  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction.  The  General  Assembly  is  directed  to 
establish  and  maintain  free  schools,  and  permission  is 
given  to  raise,  by  local  taxation,  money  enough,  with 
the  sum  arising  from  the  distribution  of  the  school  fund, 
to  keep  the  schools  4  months  in  the  year,  which  period 
of  service  is  requisite  to  entitle  the  town  to  a  share  of 
the  fund.  A  superintendent  and  Board  of  Education 
are  provided  for,  and  the  method  of  investing  the  school 
fund  directed.  Separate  schools  are  allotted  to  children 
of  African  descent ;  but  the  fund  is,  nevertheless,  appli¬ 
cable  for  all.  Ability  to  read  and  write  is  an  essential 
qualification  of  voters  in  this  State.  In  1869  the  school 
fund  aggregated  $1,685,071,  while  the  revenue  accruing 
was  estimated  at  about  $"60,000.  The  school  fund  had 
increased  in  1878  to  over  $3,000,000. —  Finances.  The  as¬ 
sessed  value  of  taxable  property  in  t lie  State  for  the  year 
1868,  wa8$470,773,l  19,  which  amount  the  Board  of  Equa¬ 
lization  eventually  caused  to  be  increased  nearly  $4,000,- 
000  more.  Its  realization  for  1869  was  $508,278,860;  and 
it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  an  annual  increase  of 
5  per  cent,  in  the  future.  The  State's  financial  position 
is  good;  hut  it  has  been  urged,  that  no  measure  involv¬ 
ing  anyc  nsiderable  outlay  of  public  money,  even  though 
promising  beneficial  results,  should  be  engiiged  in  by 
legislative  action  until  the  State  shall  have  paid  her 
debt,  and  so  have  improved  her  condition  as  to  be  able 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  taxation.  The  entire  State 
debt  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1869  was  $18,654,000,  of 
which  $18,000,000  was  sunk  in  bonds  given  in  aid  of 
railways,  and  coming  to  maturity  in  1872  and  18*7,  and 
the  intermediary  years.  The  sum  of  $6l,0o0  was  paid 
on  the  principal  during  1869,  for  which  reason  the  debt, 
at  t lie  end  of  that  year,  was  $18,593,000  ;  without  tak¬ 
ing  in  $3,000,000  of  bonds  of  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Jo¬ 
seph  Railroad,  the  interest  on  which  is  punctually  paid. 
It  appears,  too,  that  the  aggregate  receipts  during  the 
same  fiscal  year  were  $2,837,002.51  ;  while  the  expendi¬ 
ture,  on  the  other  hand,  absorbed  $2,702,021.92.  The 
State  Auditor’s  report  testifies  that  the  current  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  govt.,  including  $92,000  certificates  of  in¬ 
debtedness  tor  the  year  preceding,  amounted  to  $1,024,- 
467.23;  while  the  totality  of  warrants  drawn  in  all 
funds  summed  up  $2,712,517.97.  The  total  funded  debt, 
J.m.  1*77,  was  $17, 25O,00i ).  —  Pail  roads.  Railroad  com¬ 
munication  in  M.  is  quite  extensive,  numerous  lines 
traversing  the  State  in  all  directions,  and  connecting 
her  outlying  localities  with  each  other  as  well  as  with 
the  neighboring  States.  The  number  of  miles  of  rail¬ 
roads  in  actual  operation  in  1878  exceeded  4,000  miles. 
The  total  sum  spent  in  railroads  up  to  1875  amounted 
to  $142,0oo.()ou  A  number  of  new  lines  are  also 
in  course  of  const  ruction,  and,  in  s<*me  cases,  pro¬ 
gressing  toward  completion.  —  Hist.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  ISrh  century,  a  brisk  trade  in  peltries  and  min¬ 
erals,  maintained  between  the  English  colonists  and 
Indians,  induced  the  former  to  settle  in  this  region. 
About  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  St.  Louis,  St. 
Genevieve,  and  other  towns,  were  founded  by  the 
French;  but,  in  1762,  the  country  was  given  to  Spain. 
In  1800  it  was  restored  to  the  French,  who  ceded  it  toi 
the  (J.  S.  in  l8x)3  Organized  as  a  territory  in  1812,  and 
admitted  into  the  Union  March  2,1821.  In  1864,  slavery 
was  abolished  ;  in  1*68,  ihe  15tli  Amendment  to  the  U.  S. 
Constitution  ratified.  P.  '18701  1,721,205;  (1880)  whit*4, 
2,023,568;  colored,  145,046;  total,  2,168,804.  See  p.  1731. 

Missouri,  in  Ills.,  a  twp.  of  Brown  co. 

II  issouri  4'ily.  in  Missouri, ,  a  post-village  of  Clay  co. 

Mittttotiri  Compromise*.  (Am.  Pol.)  A  term  given 
to  a  compromise  under  an  act  of  Congress  passed  Feb., 
1821,  at  which  time  Missouri  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  slave  State,  declaring  that  all  territory  W. 
of  Missouri  and  N.  of  Lat.  3n°  30'  (the  S.  boundary  of 
Missouri)  should  forever  be  free  from  slavery.  This 
compromise  was  virtually  repealed  in  1854.  when  terri¬ 
torial  governments  were  established  for  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  Tims  commenced  the  “  Kansas”  troubles. 

Misspeak'*  v.  n.  To  err  or  blunder  in  speaking. 

— v.  a.  To  utter  wrongly  or  imperfectly 

Misspell',  v.  a.  To  write  or  utter  with  wrong  letters. 

Misspells  n«£.  Incorrect  spelling;  false  orthography. 

Misspend',  v.  a.  (imp.  and/>p.  misspent.)  To  spend 
amiss  ;  to  waste  ;  to  squander  ;  to  consume  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  or  to  a  bad  one ;  as,  a  misspent  life. 

Misspell fl'er.  n.  One  who  squanders;  one  who  con¬ 
sumes  improperly. 

Misstate',  v.  a.  To  state  wrongly;  to  make  an  erro¬ 
neous  representation  of  tacts ;  to  misrepresent. 

Misstatement,  n.  A  wrong  statement;  an  erro¬ 
neous  representation,  verbal  or  written. 
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I  Misstayed',  (mis-stdd',)  a.  ( Naul )  Having  missed 
stays,  as  a  ship. 

Misstep',  n  A  wrong  step  :  a  false  step  or  undertaking. 

— r.  n.  To  make  a  false  or  wrong  step. 

Missu^g:estioii,  (-sv j-jest'yun,)  n.  An  evil  iutirna- 

I  tion ;  a  wrong  insinuation  or  suggestion. 

M issu initia  tion,  n  A  wrong  summation. 

Misswear',  r.  n.  To  swear  falsely. 

M  is'sy,  n.  (Mix.)  See  Mjsy. 

Mist,  n.  [A  S.,  Du.,  and  Sw.  mtxf.]  That  which  par¬ 
tially  darkens,  dims,  or  obscures  the  sight  or  light;  any¬ 
thing  which  darkens  or  obscures. 

— Water  falling  in  very  numerous,  but  fine  and  almost 
imperceptible  drops ;  mizzle;  thin  rain. 

(  Meteor.)  The  vapor  of  water  rendered  visible  by  the 
lowering  of  the  temperature  of  t lie  atmosphere.  At 
ordinary  temperatures,  at  all  times,  water  is  rising  into 
the  air  iu  the  state  of  vapor;  and  when  the  air  is  of  the 
same  or  a  higher  state  of  temperature,  it  is  invisible. 
The  sole  cause  of  the  evaporation  of  water  is  heat ;  the 
amount  of  vapor  produced  is  consequently  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  temperature ;  and  it  tlierelore  follows  that 
there  is  more  water-vapor  in  the  air  iu  summer  than  in 
winter,  and  in  hot  countries  than  in  temperate  climates. 
As  the  quantity  of  vapor  which  the  atmosphere  will 
contain  at  any  given  temperature  is  limited,  whenever 
that  quantity  approaches  the  point  of  saturation,  a 
slight  reduction  in  temperature  produces  mist,  while  a 
further  reduction  converts  the  vapor  into  rain.  When 
the  mist  is  very  dense,  it  is  generally  called  a  fog. 
When  the  vapors  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  are  condensed  and  become  visible,  they  are  called 
clouds. 

Mist,  v.  a.  To  cloud;  to  cover  with  vapor  or  steam. 

— v  v.  To  rain  in  almost  imperceptible  drops. 

Mist  silt 'able,  a.  That  may  be  mistaken. 

M  istakc',  »\  a.  To  take  wrongly ;  to  conceive  or  under¬ 
stand  erroneously  ;  to  misunderstand  or  misapprehend. 

— To  take,  as  one  tiling  or  person  for  another. 

— v.  n.  To  err  in  opinion  or  judgment. 

— n.  An  error  iu  opinion  or  judgment;  an  error  of  any 
kind,  as  of  fact,  statement,  or  computation  :  misconcep¬ 
tion  ;  misapprehension;  blunder;  slip;  oversight. 

(Law.)  The  law  carefully  distinguishes  between  mis¬ 
takes  of  law  and  mistakes  of  fact.  As  regards  the 
former,  it  is  an  ancient  and  well-known  maxim,  ignorun- 
tia  ley  is  neminem  excusat  (ignorance  of  the  law  excuses 
no  one).  To  this  rule,  however,  there  are  some  im¬ 
portant  qualifications;  thus,  if  a  person  ignorant  of  a 
settled  principle  of  law  is  induced  to  give  up  a  right  or 
a  position  of  his  indisputable  property,  equity  will  step 
in  and  protect  him.  In  general,  too.  equity  will  grant 
relief  against  an  act  done  under  a  mistake  or  ignorance 
of  a  material  fact.  i.  e.,  a  fact  essential  to  the  character 
of  the  act.  Obvious  mistakes  in  a  will  or  other  deed 
will  be  rectified  or  supplied  in  equity  when  they  are 
apparent  on  its  face,  or  may  be  made  out  on  a  due  con¬ 
struction  of  its  terms.  In  criminal  cases,  u  mistake  of 
fact  is  an  excuse,  as  where  a  man  intending  to  do  a 
lawful  act,  does  one  which  is  not  lawful ;  but  it  must  be 
an  ignorance  or  mistake  of  fact,  and  not  an  error  in 
point  of  law. 

Mistak'en,  a.  Erroneous;  incorrect. 

Mistak'enly,  adv.  By  mistake. 

Mista  ken  Point,  forms  the  S.E.  extremity  of  New¬ 
foundland,  abt.  65  in.  S.S  W.  of  St.  John's. 

Mistak'er,  n.  One  who  mistakes. 

Mistak  ing,  n.  A  mistake;  an  error. 

Mistak'iaigjy.  adv.  Erroneously;  falsely. 

Mistassiu  nie,  or  Mistissin'ny.  a  lake  of  British  N. 
America,  in  Lat.  51°  N.,  Lon.  72°  W.  It  is  abt.  60  m.in 
length  by  an  average  breadth  of  20  in.  It  contains 
several  large  islands,  and  communicates  with  James 
Bay  (of  Hudson  Bay)  by  Rupert  River. 

Misteacli',  v.  a.  To  teach  wrong;  to  instruct  errone¬ 
ously. 

Mistell'.  v.  a.  To  tell  unfaithfully  or  inaccurately. 

Mistem'per,  v.  a.  To  temper  ill ;  to  disorder. 

Mis'ter.  >>.  Sir;  master;  —  a  title  given  to  any  adult 
male,  and  usually  written  Mr. 

Misterin',  v.  a.  To  term  erroneously. 

Mist'i’ul,  a.  Obscure,  or  clouded  with  mist. 

Mi*  til  rive',  v.  n.  To  thrive  ill  or  poorly. 

Mistlirow',  v.  a.  To  throw  or  cast  wrongly. 

Mis'tic.n.  (Ndut.)  A  kind  of  boat ;  a  mystic. 

Mistily,  adv.  With  mist ;  darkly;  obscurely. 

Mistime',  v.  a.  To  time  wrongly  ;  not  to  adapt  to  the 
time. 

— v.  n.  To  neglect  the  proper  time. 

Mist'iness,  n.  A  state  of  being  misty  ;  a  state  of  thick 
rain  in  very  small  drops. 

Misti'tle,  ?*.  a.  To  call  by  a  wrong  title  or  name. 

Mistle,  ( mu'l ,)  v.  n.  To  rain  in  very  fine  drops. 

Mistletoe,  Misletoe,  and  Misskltoe,  ( miz'lto ,)  n. 
[A.  S  misfelta.]  (Pot.)  See  Viscum. 

Mistraiji,  v.  a.  To  educate  or  train  improperly. 

Mistral,  n.  fFr.]  A  cold  north  wind,  which,  biowing 
from  the  Alps,  forms  one  of  the  scourges  of  Provence 
and  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  It  blows  with  great  vio¬ 
lence  during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

Mistranslate',  v.  a.  To  translate  erroneously. 

Mistranslation,  n.  An  erroneous  translation  or 
version. 

Mist  read  ing,  n.  Wrong  treading :  misconduct. 

Mistreat',  v.  a.  To  abuse;  to  treat  ill. 

Mistreat'inent.  n.  Abuse;  unkind  treatment. 

Mis  t  ress,  )».  [Fr.  maitresse. ;  Lat.  magistra ,  from 
magister,  master.]  The  female  head  of  a  family.  —  She 
that  governs  ;  a  sovereign  ;  she  who  commands,  or  has 
possession  and  sovereignty;  a  female  teacher;  an  in¬ 
structress  of  a  school. —  A  female  who  is  well  skilled 
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in  Anything:.  —  A  woman  hoi <>ved  nnd  courted;  a  swept-' 
heart.  —  A  woman  kept  as  a  couculdiie  —  Madam; — a 
term  generally  abbreviated  Mrs  in  writing. 

Mistrial.  n.  (Luo.)  A  trial  which  is  erroneous  on 
account  of  so  me  delect  in  the  persons  trying;  as  if  the 
jury  come  from  the  wrong  county,  or  because  there  was 
no  issue  formed,  as  if  no  plea  he  entered,  or  some  other 
defect  of  jurisdiction.  —  Bouvier. 

Mistrust',  n.  Want  of  confidence  or  trust ;  suspicion. 

— v.  a.  To  distrust ;  to  suspect;  to  doubt ;  to  regard  with 
jealousy  or  suspicion. 

Mini  r  lister,  n.  A  suspicious  person;  a  person  who 
mistrusts. 

M  ist  rust  Till.  a.  Diffident;  doubtful;  suspicious. 

Mist  rust  Iti  I  ly,  adn.  With  suspicion;  with  mistrust. 

Mi*lru*t  In  I  n  osh.  n.  Diffidence;  doubt;  suspicion. 

Mi*trii*t'Mi'’l y,  adr.  With  suspicion  or  mistrust. 

Mistrust!  tvs*,  a.  Confident;  unsuspecting;  uncon¬ 
scious. 

Mint  ti  tie',  v.  a.  To  tune  wrong;  to  put  out  of  tune  or 
confuse. 

M  istii'ra.  n.  [Lat.,  from  misceo,  mi  seers,  to  mix.] 
(M  ’d  )  A  mingled  compound,  in  which  different  ingre¬ 
dients  are  contained  in  a  liquid  state;  it  is  also  under¬ 
stood  to  mean  a  liquid  medicine,  which  contains  very 
active  substances,  and  can  only  be  administered  by 
drops.  —  Dunglison. 

M  istu'lor,  v.  a.  To  teach  amiss;  to  instruct  improperly. 

Mist'y,  a .  Overspread  with  mist;  filled  with  very 
minute  drops  of  rain. 

— Dim;  obscure;  clouded. 

Misini<lersta)i<r,  v.  a.  To  misconceive;  to  mistake  ; 
to  take  in  a  wrong  sense. 

M  l*ii mlerst  antler,  n.  A  person  who  misunder¬ 
stands. 

Mismiilcrvland  inx,  n.  Misconception;  misappre¬ 
hension;  mistake  of  meaning;  error. 

Disagreement  difference  ;  dissension. 

Misurato,  a.  [ 1 1. 1  In  measured  or  strict  time. 

Mi*ll*a^e,  ( mis-yuz'ej .)  n.  Abuse;  ill  usage;  bad 
treatment. 

Mi*tl*e.  ( mis-yuz ',)  r.  a.  To  treat  or  use  improperly: 
to  use  to  a  bad  purpose;  to  misapply.  —  To  treat  ill  or 
unkindly;  to  maltreat;  to  abuse. 

— n.  Improper  use ;  employment  to  a  bad  purpose ;  wrong 
application;  misapplication;  erroneous  use. — Abuse; 
ill  treatment. 

Misii*e'inent,  n.  The  same  ns  Misuse. 

Misus'er,  n.  A  person  who  misuses. 

(Law.)  The  abuse  of  any  liberty  or  benefit. 

Misval'lie,  v.a.  To  undervalue. 

Mi* vouch',  v.a.  To  vouch  falsely. 

Mi*\ve<I',  v.  a.  To  wed  improperly  ;  to  marry  a  person 
of  inferior  rank  or  station. 

Mi*U’or'*llij>,  n.  False  worship. 

M  i*wor'*p i  pjier,  w.  A  person  who  worships  wrongly 

Mi'sy,  n.  (  Mm.)  An  impure  sulphate  of  iron,  occurring 
in  opaque  pulverulent  masses  of  a  yellow  color,  at  the 
Rammelsberg  mines  in  the  Hartz. 

Mi*yoke',  v.a.  To  join  or  yoke  improperly. 

Mila,  ( mce’ta ,)  a  town  of  Guatemala.  Central  America; 
pap.  4.000. 

Mitcll'ell,  Ormsby  Mickmoht,  an  American  astrono¬ 
mer,  b.  in  Union  co..  Ky.,  1810,  was  the  first  director  of 
the  observatory  in  Cincinnati,  which  establishment  was 
founded  in  1845,  on  his  proposition,  and  mainly  by 
his  own  exertions.  In  185k  he  became  director  of  the 
Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany,  retaining  however  his 
connection  with  that  of  Cincinnati.  Not  less  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  mechanical  skill  than  eminent  as  a  pop¬ 
ular  lecturer  on  astronomy,  M.  is  the  inventor  of 
many  valuable  apparatus.  Among  his  discoveries  are 
the  exact  period  of  rotation  of  Mars,  and  the  compar¬ 
ison  of  Antares  or  Cor  Scorpii.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
I Atpular  Astronomy,  and  has  published  a  collection  of 
his  earlier  public  lectures  tinder  the  title  of  Planetary 
and  S'ellar  Wtrlds.  During  the  Civil  War,  Dr.  M  was 
appointed  Brigadier-general,  Aug.,  1861 ;  and  afterwards 
commander  of  the  department  of  the  South.  D.  1862. 

Milchel.  See  page  1732. 

Mitchell,  in  Georgia ,  a  S.W.  co. ;  arm,  nbt.  500  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Fliu  land  Chickasaw  rivers,  besides  some  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Camilla. 

Mitchell,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Lawrence  co., 
abt.  127  m.  YV.S.W.  of  Cincinnati. 

Mitchell,  in  Iowa,  a  N.N  E.  co.,  adjoining  Minnesota; 
area ,  abt.  420  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Cedar  River,  and  several 
streams.  Surface ,  generally  level  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Osage.  Pop.  7,288. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Mitchell  co.,  abt.  90  ni. 
W.  of  Lansing  ;  pop  of  township  1,033. 

Mitchell,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Sheboygan  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  912. 

Miteliel  la.  n.  (Bat.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cincho- 
nacese.  They  are  evergreen  herbs,  smooth  and  creeping, 
with  opposite  leaves.  At.  repens ,  the  Partridge-berry,  is 
a  little  prostrate  plant  found  in  woods  throughout 
Canada  and  the  U  States,  distinguished  by  its  flat,  cori¬ 
aceous,  dark-green  leaves,  and  small  bright-red  ber¬ 
ries  remaining  on  the  plant  through  the  winter.  The 
corolla  is  white  or  tinged  with  rial,  and  very  fragrant. 
Fruit  well  flavored,  hut  dry  and  full  of  stony  seeds. 

Mitcll'ell’*,  in  Iowa ,  a  village  of  Jasper  co.,  abt.  65  m. 
W.  of  Iowa  (  it v. 

Mitchell**  Mill*,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Boyle  co., 
abt.  45  m.  S.W.  of  Lexington. 

Mitchell**  Peak,  in  N.  Carolina.  See  Mt.  Mitchell. 

Mitoll'ell*ville,  in  Tennessee.*  post-village  of  Robert¬ 
son  co..  abt.  35  mi.  N.  of  Nashville. 

Mitctl'elstown,  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  in  co. 
Coik,  Munster,  abt.  25  in.  N.N.E  of  Cork. 
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Mitehel*town  Cave*,  a  large  and  very  fine  series 
•  •t  sialaetitic  caverns  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster,  abt.  7  m.  E.N.E.  of  Mitclielstown. 

Mite,  n  |  A.  S.  and  Fr.  mite;  Ger.  miete.)  Anything 
proverbially  very  small ;  a  very  little  particle  or  quan¬ 
tify.  —  A  small  piece  of  money  of  the  Hebrews,  two  of 
which  made  a  kodranles,  or  the  fourth  part  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  as,  q.  v.  In  modern  times.  M.  was  the  name  of  a 
small  coin  that  once  was  current  in  England,  equal  to 
about  one-third  of  a  farthing.  The  tuoneyers  also  use  a 
small  weight  bearing  the  same  name,  and  equal  to  the 
2uth  part  of  a  grain,  and  divided  into  24  doits. 

(Zool.)  See  A  carl  s. 

Mitel  la,  n.  [Lat.  dim.  of  mttra,  a  mitre.]  (Dot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Saxifragaceie.  They  are  peren¬ 
nial  herbs,  very  common  in  the  Atlantic  States  and  Can¬ 
ada.  At.  diphylUi,  the  Currant-leaf,  or  Bisliop’s-cap,  is 
a  well-known  plant  growing  in  woods,  with  flowers  on 
short  pedicels,  arranged  in  a  long,  thin  spike  or  raceme, 
and  most  beautifully  distinguished  by  the  finely  divided 
white  petals.  Seeds  black  and  shining.  At.  nuda,  the 
Dwarf  mitella,  another  species,  is  a  very  delicate  little 
plant,  found  in  damp,  shady  woodlands  from  New  York 
to  Maine. 

(Med.)  A  scarf  for  suspending  the  arm  when  hurt; 
a  sling. 

Mitli'ra*,  n.  ( Myth.)  The  sun-god  of  the  Persians,  to 
which  they  paid  adoration  as  the  purest  emblem  of  the 
divine  essence.  The  worship  of  Mithras  was  introduced 
into  Koine,  seemingly  not  long  after  the  fall  of  the  re¬ 
public,  and  soon  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  empire.  It 
was  one  of  those  which  resisted  Christianity  the  longest. 
The  god  is  commonly  represented  as  young,  and  kneel¬ 
ing  on  a  hull  which  he  has  thrown  on  the  ground,  and 
which  is  also  attacked  by  a  dog,  a  serpent,  and  a  scorpion. 

Mil  iiritlates,  surnamed  Eupator,  and  The  Gkevt, 
king  of  Pontus,  and  the  16th  of  the  name,  was  n.  about 

B.  c.  131.  lie  was  the  son  of  Mitliridates  Euergetes,  was 
brought  up  at  Sinope,  and  displayed  in  bis  youth  the 
extraordinary  daring  and  tact  which  distinguished  him 
through  life,  lie  diligently  cultivated  his  mind  by 
study  and  travel,  and  is  said  to  have  been  master  of 
more  than  twenty  languages.  lie  succeeded  his  father 
b.  c.  120,  and  his  first  acts  were  the  murder  of  his 
mother  and  his  brother.  lie  then  began  bis  career  of 
conquest  by  making  himself  master  of  Colchis  and  the 
Taiiric  Chersonese.  The  kingdoms  of  Bosporus,  Cappa¬ 
docia,  and  Bitbynia  were  successively  added  to  his  do¬ 
minions.  Friend  and  ally,  as  he  professed  to  be,  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  he  obeyed  the  decree  of  ttie  senate,  to  restore  the 
two  last-named  countries  to  their  lawful  sovereigns.  But 
in  88  lie  again  expelled  those  kings,  and  did  not  shrink 
from  a  war  with  the  Romans;  took  Phrygia  and  Gala¬ 
tia,  almost  all  Asia  Minor,  and  occupied  Thrace  and 
Athens.  All  hope  of  reconciliation  with  Rome  was 
taken  away  by  the  massacre,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
ordered,  of  ail  the  Romans  found  in  Asia.  Eighty 
thousand  are  said  to  have  been  slain.  Sulla  was  then 
sent  against  him,  who,  after  taking  Athens,  and  defeat¬ 
ing  his  general,  Archelaus,  at  Chaionea  and  Orchomc- 
nos,  reconquered  Ionia,  Mysia,  and  Lydia.  After  four 
years  of  war,  M  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  conquest 
and  his  fieet.and  pay  a  heavy  contribution  to  the  Romans. 
More  fighting  took  place  iu  83  and  82,  between  M.  and 
the  Roman  com¬ 
mander  .M  arena; 
and  on  the  death 
of  N  i  c  o  m  e  d  e  s, 
king  of  Bithynia, 
iu  74,  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  king¬ 
dom  was  disput¬ 
ed,  and  war  again 
broke  out.  At.  in¬ 
vaded  Bithynia, 
defeated  the  Ro¬ 
mans  at  Chalce- 
don,  and  besieged 

C. \  zicus.  Lucullns 
soon  compelled 
him  to  raise  the 
6  i  e  g  e,  defeated 
him  in  Pontus, a ud 
drove  him  into  Ar¬ 
menia,  where  he 
obtained  theaidof 
Tigranes,  his  son- 
in-law.  Lucullns, 
however, defeated 
the  allied  sover¬ 
eigns  again  and 
again,  and  but  for 
the  mutiny  of  iiis 
troops,  which 
compelled  him  to 
retire,  would 
probably  have 
ended  the  war. 

Again  the  tide 
turned,  and  M  re¬ 
covered  a  large 
part  of  his  domin¬ 
ions.  T  n  *>6,  Pompey  was  sent  to  carrv  on  the  war.  and  de¬ 
feated  him  near  the  Euphrates,  so  that  he  bail  no  choice 
hut  to  retire  into  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus.  His  spirit 
was  still  unbroken,  and  lie  formed  the  bold  plan  of 
invading  Italy  from  the  north  :  hut,  eventually,  his  son 
Pharnaces  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  soldiers,  and  the! 
great  warrior,  who  bad  withstood  the  power  of  Rome 
for  25  years,  took  poison  to  end  his  life.  This  proved  in¬ 
effectual,  from  the  frequent  use  he  had  before  made  of  | 
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poisons  and  antidotes,  and  he  was  put  to  death  by  a 
taithtul  Gaul  iu  li is  service,  b.  c.  63. 

Milliriila'le*  Confection,  n.  (Pharmacy.)  An 
electuary,  supposed  to  be  the  obtest  compound  known,  is 
said  to  have  been  invented,  it.  c.  70,  by  Damo.  rates,  phy¬ 
sician  to  Mitliridates  XVI.  (7.  t\),  containing  72  ingredi¬ 
ents,  and  said  to  be  an  antidote  to  all  effects  of  poison 
and  contagion.  The  confection  of  opium  was  formerly 
called  by  this  name,  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  many 
forms  of  disease. 

Mil liritlat le,  a.  Pertaining  to  Mithridate,  or  Mitliri- 
dates. 

Mil  igable,  a.  Capable  of  mitigation. 

M [Lnt.mitigans.]  Lenient;  lenitive;  dimin¬ 
ishing;  easing,  as  pain. 

Mit'i;;ote,  v.  a.  [Lat.  mitigo,  mitigatus.  from  mitis,  soft, 
ami  ago,  for  facio.  to  make.]  To  soothe;  to  alleviate, 
as  suffering;  to  assuage;  to  lessen;  to  allay;  to  make 
less  severe;  to  abate.  —  To  make  less  rigorous;  to  mod¬ 
erate;  to  temper;  to  soften  in  harshness  or  severity  ;  to 
calm;  to  appease.  —  To  render  more  tolerable ;  to  di¬ 
minish. —  To  reduce  in  amount  or  severity  ;  to  soften, 
or  make  mild  anti  accessible. 

Mitigra'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  mitigatio.]  Act  of  mitigating; 
alleviation  ;  abatement  or  diminution  of  anything  pain¬ 
ful,  harsh,  severe,  afflictive,  or  calamitous. 

Mit'i^alive,  a.  [Lat.  mitigativus.]  Tending  to  allevi¬ 
ate  or  mitigate. 

Mit'i^alor,  n.  A  person  or  thing  that  mitigates. 

Mitigatory,  a.  Tending  to  mitigate;  alleviating. 

Mil  la,  a  ullage  of  Mexico,  abt.  26  111.  E.  of  Oajaca.  It 
i.i  built  upon  the  table-lAnds  of  Mixtecapan,  6,006  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  is  surrounded  by  extensive  remains 
of  ancient  architecture. 

Mi'lral,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  mitre  :  resembling  a  mitre. 

M.  valve.  ( Anat.)  The  valve  situated  at  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  and  guarding  the  entrance  from  the  left 
auricle; — so  called  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
bishop’s  mitre. 

Mitre,  (rni'tr.)n.  [Gr.  ni?7ra.]  (Eccl.)  A  sacerdotal  orna¬ 
ment,  (Fig.  1815,)  worn  on  the  head  by  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches, 
and  also  by  abbots  of  certain  orders.  It  consists  of  a 
et iff  cleft  cap,  rising  in  two  points,  one  before  and  the 
other  behind,  and  "having  two  ribbon-like  pendants, 
which  fall  upon  the 
shoulders.  The  high- 
priests  among  the 
Jews  wore  mitres, 

(Fig.  1816.)  and  wo 
find  similar  liead- 
ornaments  among 
various  nations  of 
antiquity.  It  is 
much  disputed 
whether  mitres  were 
worn  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Church, 
or  when  they  were 
introduc  ed.  The 
mitre  of  the  Pope  is 
of  a  peculiar  form, 
und  is  called  tiara,  (q.  v.) 


Fig.  1815. 

BISHOP'S  MITRE. 
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Fig.  1816.  —  MITRE,  OR  8ACflEI>  TURBAN  OF  TnE  JEWISH 
HI(in-PRIEST. 


(Arch.)  The  line  formed  by  the  meeting  of  mouldings 
or  other  surfaces,  which  intersect  or  g 

intercept  each  other  at  an  angle,  as  _____ 
a  B,  (Fig.  1817.) 

Mil  re,  v.  a.  To  adorn  with  a  mitre.  _ 

(Arch.)  To  join  with  a  mitre.  / 

Mi'tre- wheel,  n.  (Machinery.)  A  A 
term  applied  to  wheels  that  have  their 
teeth  set  at  45°  within  the  spindle,  so 
as  to  transmit  the  motion  to  another 
mitre-wheel  and  shaft  placed  at  right  Fig.  1817. 
angles  to  the  first  wheel. 

Mit'riform,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  mitre. 

(Bat.)  Mitre-shaped. 

Milrowiez,  Milrovic®,  or  Mitrowilz,  ( miTro - 
ritz.)  a  town  of  Austria,  on  the  Slavonian  military  fron¬ 
tier,  on  the  river  Save,  24  ni.  S.S.YV.  of  Peterwardein ; 


pop.  5,500. 

Milt,  n. ;  pi.  Mitts.  A  mitten  ; — particularly, a  covering 
for  the  hand  or  arm  only,  and  not  for  the  fingers. 
Mit'taii.  or  Mit'au,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  cap. 
of  the  govt,  of  Courland.  on  tie-  Aa.  2  >  m.  S.YY.  of  Riga. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Teutonic  Knights  in  1271,  and 
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annexed  to  Russia  in  1795.  Manuf.  Linen  poods  and 
&v-ap.  It  has  also  a  considerable  trade  in  japanned  iron, 
tin,  hemp,  flax,  and  corn.  Pop.  22,745. 

Ulit'ten.  n.  [  Fr.  mitaine ,  a  sort  of  glove ;  Gael,  mutain  ; 
Ir.  mitinide.]  A  cover  for  the  hand,  worn  to  defend  it 
from  cold,  or  other  injury,  and  differing  from  a  glove  in 
not  having  a  separate  portion  for  each  finger;  a  cover 
for  the  hand  and  arm  only,  and  not  for  the  fingers. 

Mi  t't  innis.  n.  [hat  J  [Law.)  A  warrant  by  which  a 
justice  commits  an  offender  to  prison.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  a  writ  lor  removing  and  transferring 
records  from  one  court  to  another. 

MittweyHn.  ( mit-vi'du ,)  a  town  of  Saxony,  dist  of 
Zwickau,  on  the  Zschoppau,  a  tributary  of  the  Mulde, 
35  m.  S.K.  of  Leipsic.  Manuf.  Woolleu,  cotton,  and 
linen  fabrics.  l*op  7,500. 

Mi  ty,  a.  Having  mites;  abounding  with  mites. 

Mityle'ne,  or  Motel  111%  (ane.  Lesbos,)  an  island 
of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  belonging  to  Turkey,  7  m. 
from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  between  Lat.  39°  and  30° 
20'  N.,  Lou.  25°  50'  and  26°  35'  E.  Area ,  276  sq.  m.  It 
is  traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains  attaining  the 
height  of  3,000  ft.,  and  covered  with  pine  forests.  The 
soil  is  generally  fertile.  Two  bays  indent  it  on  the  8. 
side,  and  there  are, several  good  harbors.  Prod.  Corn, 
wine,  oil,  cotton,  pitch,  and  fruits.  The  chief  towns 
are,  Castro,  or  Mityleno,  Molivo,  and  Culoni.  Pop. 
40.000.  Lesbos  is  said  to  have  been  peopled  by  the  I'e- 
lasgians,  who  were  followed  by  the  lonians  and  the 
iEolians.  It  was  made  a  Roman  province  abt.  B.  c.  48; 
and  during  the  Middle  Ages  received  the  name  of  M ., 
from  its  chief  city.  Mohammed  II.  conquered  it,  and 
annexed  it  to  the  Turkish  empire,  in  1462.  During  the 
Wan  f  Independence,  tie*  Turkish  and  Greek  squadrons 
fought  a  battle  off  J/.,  Oct.  7,  ls24,  on  which  occasion 
♦lie  Turks  were  defeated  and  their  fleet  was  destroyed. 

Mix.  v.a.  [A  .S.  miscan  ;  Ger.  mischen  ;  Lat.  misceo.] 
fo  unite  or  blend  promiscuously,  as  two  or  more  ingre¬ 
dients  into  a  mass  or  compound.  —  To  join;  to  associ¬ 
ate;  to  unite  with  in  company;  to  mingle;  to  unite 
with  a  crowd  or  multitude. 

— v.  n.  To  become  united  or  blended  promiscuously  in  a 
mass  or  compound.  —  To  be  joined  or  associated. 

Mix  able,  a.  Capable  of  being  mixed. 

Mix'co,  a  village  of  Guatemala,  Central  America,  abt. 
5  m.  S  \V.  of  the  town  of  Guatemala. 

Mixedly,  (miksl'ly,)  adv.  In  a  mixed  manner. 

Mi  xeil,  (miks'n,)  n.  [A.S.  mixen,  inyxen. ]  A  compost 
h*np;  a  dung-hill ;  a  midden. 

Miv'er,  n.  One  who  mixes. 

Mixtecaiiam',  an  extensive  table-land  of  Mexico,  oc¬ 
cupying  the  most  part  of  the  department  of  Oajaca.  It 
has  an  average  elevation  of  5,00  )  ft. 

Mixtilin'eal,  Mi xfi lin  ear,  a.  [Lat.  mixtus, 
mixed,  and  tinea,  a  line.]  Containing  a  mixture  of  lines, 
part  straight  and  part  curved. 

Mixture,  (mik*t'yur,)  n.  [Lat.  mixtura,  from  misceo, 
mixtus ,  to  mix.]  A  mass  or  compound,  consisting  of 
different  ingredients  blended  without  order.  —  The  act 
of  mixing;  state  of  being  mixed.  —  The  ingredients 
thus  added  and  mixed. 

{Med.)  A  name  applied  to  any  liquid  form  of  medicine 
taken  internally,  whether  merely  a  collection  of  fluids, 
or  containing  substances  which  have  to  be  first  tritu¬ 
rated,  or  brayed  in  a  mortar. 

( Chem .)  The  blending  of  several  ingredients  with 
chemical  alteration  of  the  substance. 

(Mas.)  A  compound  stop  in  r.n  organ. 

Mix'ville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Alleghany  co., 
abt.  14  in.  N.  of  Angelica. 

Mizantla,  a  ruined  town  of  Mexico,  abt.  35  m.  N.E. 
of  Jalapa. 

Mizen.  n.  (.Naut.)  See  Mizzen. 

Miz'ni-lieail,  a  cape  of  Ireland,  on  the  coast  of  Muns¬ 
ter  ;  Lat.  51°  27'  N.,  Lon.  9°  50'  VV. 

Mizque,  ( nuts' k  a ,)  a  town  of  Bolivia,  abt.  32  m.  S.E.  of 
Oropesa. 

Mizzen.  Miz'eii,a.  [It.  mezzenn,  from  mezzo,  middle ; 
Lat.  medium.]  ( Naut .)  The  mast  which  supports  the  after 
sails,  being  nearest  t lie  stern  of  the  ship,  in  a  three- 
masted  vessel,  or  in  a  ketch  or  yawl. 

Miz'milli.  (Script.)  A  son  of  Ham,  and  father  of  vari¬ 
ous  African  races  (Gen.  x.  6),  but  particularly  of  the 
Egyptians,  to  whom  bis  name  was  given.  Mizraim  is 
also  the  Hebrew  word  for  Egypt  in  the  Bible,  and  that 
country  is  still  called  Misr  in  Arabic. 

Miz  zle,  v.  n.  To  rain  in  very  fine  drops. 

— n.  Small  rain;  mist:  drizzle. 

Mnemonic,  Mnemon  ic;)!,  ( ne-mon'ik ,)  a.  As¬ 
sisting  the  memory. 

Mneinoiii'ciaii, »».  One  who  teaches  the  art  of  using 
or  improving  the  memory 

Mnemonics!,  n.  sing. ;  Mnemotocbny,  (ne-mnn'- 
iks,  nr-ino-tf-k'ne  )  [Gi\  mnejne,  memory,  and  teclnu,  art.] 
The  art  of  improving  the  memory  by  artificial  means. 
According  to  the  account  of  the  ancients  the  discoverer 
of  this  art  was  Simonides,  the  poet,  who  flourished  abt. 
b  c.  6  0;  the  story  being  that  during  his  temporary  ab¬ 
sence  from  a  feast,  thehoii>e  in  which  they  were  assem¬ 
bled  fell,  killing  all  that  were  present,  and  mutilating 
their  bodies  so  that  they  could  not  he  recognized;  hut 
Simonides,  recollecting  the  place  that  each  had  occupied  1 
at  the  feast,  was  aide  to  distinguish  them  Hisatten-I 
tion  is  said  to  have  been  thus  directed  to  the  important 
ui<  1  afforded  to  memory  by  the  observation  of  material 
objects.  This  art  was  recommended  by  Cicero,  Quintil¬ 
ian,  and  others  of  antiquity;  hut  in  modern  times  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  that  degree  of  general 
attention  which  its  importance  demands.  This  is,  doubt¬ 
less,  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  advocates  have 
been  ciiielly  desirous  of  exhibiting  mure  feats  of  mem-j 


ory,  which  Lord  Bacon  says,  that  he  esteems  “no  more 
than  rope-dancing,  antic  postures,  and  feats  of  activity ; 
ami,  indeed,  they  are  nearly  the  same  things, —  the  one 
being  the  abuse  of  the  bodily,  as  the  other  is  of  the  men¬ 
tal  powers;  and  though  they  may  cause  admiration, 
they  cannot  be  highly  esteemed.”  The  value  of  any  j 
system  of  mnemonics  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  based  on  the  principles  and  laws 
ot  memory.  (See  Memory.)  Ideas  recall  or  reproduce 
each  other  in  the  mind  according  to  certain  laws, 
known  as  the  laws  of  association.  Some  ideas  are 
much  more  easily  retained  and  recalled  than  others. 
The  mind  is  first  awakened  to  consciousness  by  sensa¬ 
tions;  and  ideas  connected  with  them  are  ever  the 
most  easy  of  retention  and  reproduction.  Most  per¬ 
sons  may  have  observed  how  the  sight  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  object  nmy  recall  a  long  train  of  ideas;  as,  for 
instance,  the  return  to  the  scenes  of  one’s  childhood  after 
a  long  absence  will  recall,  in  a  most  marked  manner, 
long-faded  ideas.  Taking  advantage  of  this  principle, 
then,  muemoniciaus  associate  with  some  material  object 
those  ideas  which  they  wish  to  remember.  A  person 
wishing  to  remember  the  heads  or  principal  points  of  a 
discourse,  would  connect  each  of  them  in  his  mind  w  ith 
some  object  before  him,  so  that  the  sight  of  the  object 
would  immediately  recall  tlie  idea  connected  with  it.  In 
carrying  out  this  principle,  the  system  now  generally 
adopted  is  to  have  a  series  of  rooms,  each  so  divided  in 
the  imagination  as  to  present  fifty  places.  Thus,  in  the 
first  room,  the  front  wall  (i  e.,  that  opposite  the  en¬ 
trance)  is  divided  into  nine  equal  parts, or  squares,  three 
in  a  row,  for  containing  the  units;  the  right-hand  wall 
the  tens,  left  the  twenties,  fourth  wall  the  thirties,  and 
the  floor,  similarly  divided,  the  forties.  The  numbers  10, 
20, 30.  and  40,  are  placed  in  the  roof  above  the  four  w  alls, 
while  50  stands  in  the  centre.  Other  rooms  are  divided 
in  the  same  way,  to  the  number  required.  The  learner 
lias  then  to  fix  the  different  places  accurately  iu  bis 
mind,  so  that  on  a  number  being  given  be  may  at  once 
be  able  to  recollect  its  place.  When  he  has  mastered 
this,  he  has  then  to  associate  each  place  with  some  fa¬ 
miliar  object;  so  that,  on  the  object  being  suggested  to 
bis  miud,  its  place  may  be  recalled,  or,  when  the  place 
is  before  the  mind,  the  object  may  spring  up.  Of  course, 
any  object  will  do,  provided  they  are  familiar  and  easily 
recalled.  Sumo  may  find  it  of  advantage  to  classify 
them  ;  as  on  one  wall  or  room  to  have  articles  of  dress, 
another  articles  of  mrnitiire,  another  birds;  and  so  on. 
When  these  are  thoroughly  mastered,  so  that  they  may 
be  run  over  in  any  order,  then  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
associate  the  ideas  we  wish  to  remember  with  the  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  different  places,  so  that,  by  thinking  upon 
the  objects  we  will  be  able  to  recall  the  respective  ideas 
in  any  order  that  may  be  required.  In  this  way,  some 
are  able  to  repeat,  after  bearing  only  once,  several  hun¬ 
dred  disconnected  or  unmeaning  words  —  backwards, 
forwards,  or  in  any  other  order.  Next,  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  connecting  ideas  together,  so  as  to  be  able  to  re¬ 
call  them  at  will;  for  remembering,  or  recollecting,  is 
merely  the  bringing  up  ideas  before  the  mind  similar  to 
those  that  were  before  it  on  a  previous  occasion.  Ideas, 
or  notions,  as  they  are  sometimes  termed,  are  of  two 
kinds — familiar  and  non-familiar.  A  familiar  notion 
is  one  that  lias  been  frequently  before  the  mind,  and 
readily  recalls  a  number  of  others.  Thus,  a  watch  is  a 
familiar  notion,  because  in  thinking  about  it,  a  number 
of  connected  circumstances  recur  to  the  mind:  but  to 
many  persons  a  Roman  .4$  would  be  a  non-familiar  idea, 
as  they  never  heard  of  it  before.  In  attempting  to  con¬ 
nect  together  in  the  mind  two  familiar  notions,  the  way 
is  to  compare  them  together  and  seek  out  some  notion 
common  to  both.  The  effort  of  the  mind  in  effecting 
this  strengthens  the  attention,  while  the  common  notion 
serves  infallibly  to  connect  the  one  idea  with  the  other. 
Thus,  in  connecting  together  the  two  ideas  tallow  and 
knowledge ,  we  compare  them,  and  find  that  tallow  en¬ 
lightens,  and  so  does  knowledge.  In  order  to  avoid 
confusion  and  perplexity,  one  must  take  care  to  have 
no  more  than  the  two  ideas  before  the  mind  at  the  same 
time.  When  we  have  to  connect  a  familiar  with  a  non- 
familiar  notion,  or  two  notions  which  present  us  nothing 
in  common,  then  the  non-familiar  notion  has  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  familiar  one,  and  the  two  then  united;  and 
in  the  same  way,  when  both  notions  are  non-familiar, 
they  require  to  be  converted  into  familiar  ones.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  more  closely  two  ideas  are  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  the  mind,  the  more  strongly  will  they  be  asso¬ 
ciated,  and  the  greater  their  power  of  reproducing  one 
another.  Hence,  proximity  is  another  principle  avail- 
aide  in  mnemonics,  it  being  said  that  “  the  rapidity  and 
strength  with  which  two  given  notions  stick  together  is 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  phrenotypic  distance.”  i  e ., 
the  time  that  elapses  between  the  two  notions  acting 
upon  the  brain  It  is  upon  this  p  inciple  that  what  is 
called  the  Hamiltonian  system  of  teaching  languages 
is  constructed;  that,  namely,  of  bringing  the  foreign 
word  and  the  English  equivalent  into  the  nearest  pos¬ 
sible  proximity  “The  rapidity  and  strength  with 
which  two  given  notions  stick  together  is  iu  the  ratio 
of  their  joint  familiarity.”  In  remembering  dates 
or  sums,  the  way  is  to  substitute  letters  for  figures 
and  form  them  into  words,  for  the  sake  of  euphony, 
the  vowels  being  of  no  value.  Thus.  <=l;  w=2;  to— 3 ; 
r=  4;  l=b;  d  —  ;  c,  k,  g,  q—1 ;  b,  h,  v,  w=S ;  p,  f  —  9: 
s,  x.  z—0.  For  the  application  of  M  to  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  learning,  we  must  refer  to  some  of  the 
various  books  on  the  subject.  An  account  of  the  more 
imponant  works  on  M.  is  to  be  found  in  Feinaigle’s 
New  Art  of  Memory  (1813);  or  in  Reventlow's  Lehrbuch 
der  M  lemotechnik  (1843). 

Mnemosyne, (nt-mos'y-ne,) n.  (Myth.)  Thegoddessof 
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memory,  fhe  daughter  of  Coclns  and  Terra,  and  mother 
of  the  nine  Muses,  by  Jupiter. 

M  Demoted) II.V.  ( ne.-mo-lr.k'ny ,)  n.  [Fr.  vinemotrchnie.') 
The  same  ns  MNEMONIC.-,  7.  r. 

Mo  a,  an  island  in  the  unit  of  Mexico,  off  the  N.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Cuba.  abt.  40  m.  N.VV.  of  Baracoa. 

Mo  il,  Sie  rra  <le,)  a  mountain  range  on  the  island  of 
Cuba,  abt.  30  m  W.  of  Baracoa. 

Mo'at>ite*i.  (Script.)  The  descendants  of  Moab,  the 
offspring  of  Lot’s  incestuous  connection  with  his  eldest 
daughter  (Gen.  xix.  37),  b.  c.  1897,  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Ar,  from  which  they  expelled  the  Emiins.  a  race  of 
giants  (Drill,  ii.  9-11).  The  Israelites  occupied  part  of 
the  country  ;  and  Eglon,  its  king,  oppressed  them  for  the 
space  of  18  years  (Judges  iii.  12,  Ac.),  B. c.  1343.  David 
subdued  the  Moabites  (2  Sun.  viii.  1,  2)  b.  c.  1040,  and 
they  invaded  Israel  it  c.  835.— See  Kir-Moab,  &  p.  1736. 

Moan,  (muR,)  v.a.  [A.  S.  moenan,  to  lament.]  To  la¬ 
ment;  to  deplore;  to  bewail  with  an  audible  voice. 

— v.  n.  To  make  lamentations;  to  grieve  ;  to  lament;  to 
mourn ;  to  wail. 

— n.  A  lamentation ;  a  groan  :  an  audible  expression  of  sor¬ 
row  or  suffering;  grief  expressed  in  words  or  cries. 

MoanTnI.  a.  Sorrowful;  expressing  sorrow. 

Moan  fully,  ode.  With  lamentation. 

Moat.  n.  1 1,  Lat.  mo/a  ;  Fr.  molte  :  It .  mofta.]  (Fbrt.) 
A  deep  ditch  or  trench  round  the  rampart  of  a  castle, 
or  other  fortified  place. 

— v.  a.  To  surround  with  a  difeh  for  defence. 

Monte',  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Leinsier,  county  IVest- 
nieatli,  abt.  9  m.  E.S  E.  of  Athlone;  pop.  2,000. 

Mob,  n.  [Lat.  viobilis,  movable,  from  moveo.  to  move.] 
A  crowd  or  promiscuous  multitude  of  people,  rude, 
tumultuous,  and  disorderly  ;  an  heterogeneous  assembly. 
— A  kind  of  female  dress  for  the  bead. 

— r.  a.  To  attack  in  a  disorderly  crowd  ;  to  harass 
tumultuously. 

Mob'bisli.  a.  Mean ;  done  after  the  manner  of  a  mob  ; 
tumultuous. 

Mob'-cap,  n.  A  kind  of  female  head-dress. 

Mobile',  a.  [Lat.  mobilis.]  Capable  of  being  moved, 
or  excited  ;  as,  mobile  features. 

Mobile.  ( mo-beeV ,)  in  Alabama,  a  river  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Tornbigbee  and  Alabama  rivers,  50  in.  above 
Mobile,  which  lies  at  its  mouth.  It  is  a  sluggish  stream, 
with  low  banks,  and  several  channels.  The  bay  is  30  m. 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  10  or  12  from  E  to  W.  The  entrance 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  3  m.  wide,  is  defended  by  Fort 
Morgan  and  Fort  Gaines. —  See  Alabama  River,  and 
Mobile  Point 

— A  S  W.  co.,  adjoining  Mississippi  on  the  W..  and  washed 
by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  M  >bi  e  hty  on  the  8. ;  area , 
abt.  1,300  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Middle  and  Tensaw  rivers. 
Surface,  mostly  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Mobile.  Pop. 
ubt.  55,000. 

— An  important  city,  port  of  entry  and  the  cap.  of  Mobile 
co.,  on  the  Mobile  River,  at  the  bead  of  a  bay  of  the  same 


name,  abt.  330  m.  S.W.  of  Montgomery;  Lat.  30° 41 
48"  N.,  Lon.  87°  59' W.  In  wealth,  population, and  com¬ 
merce,  M.  is  the  most  important  city  in  the  State,  and 
is  its  only  seaport,  exporting  largely  of  cotton.  The 
city  is  conveniently  located  on  a  level  plateau  abt.  15  ft. 
above  the  bay;  the  streets  are  generally  well  laid  out, 
and  the  houses  substantially  built.  M.  has  a  fine 
Custom-house  and  Post-office,  City  Hall  and  Market- 
house,  Theatre.  Odd  Fellows’  Hall,  Cathedral,  numerous 
churches,  3  orphan  asylums,  several  hospitals,  a  medical 
college;  and  in  the  suburbs,  8t.  Joseph’s  College,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  a  convent  of  the  Visitation, 
and  academies  for  young  ladies.  —  Hist.  A  town  with 
this  name  was  founded  at  the  mouth  of  Dog  River,  by 
Bienville,  in  1702.  It  was  almost  destroyed  by  inunda¬ 
tions.  and  another  town,  at  the  mouth  of  Mobile  River, 
wa*s  founded  iii  17U.  Mobile  was  ceded  to  Englaud  by 
the  French  at  the  peace  of  Paris,  Feb.  10.  1763  The 
Spaniards  captured  it  in  1780.  and  it  was  ceded  by  them 
to  tin*  U  States  in  1**13.  Admiral  Farragut  defeated  the 
Confederate  fleet  in  Mobile  Bay,  Aug.  5.  1864.  Pip. 
abt.  38,000. 

Mobile  Hay.  in  Alabama,  an  extensive  arm  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  extending  abt.  35  in.  inland,  by  an 
average  breadth  of  8  in. 

Mobile  Point,  in  Alabama,  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
entrance  into  Mobile  Bay,  forming  the  apex  of  a  long, 
low,  narrow,  sandy  peninsula  between  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  on  the  S..  and  Bon  Seconrs  Bay  and  Navy  Cove 
on  the  N  It  is  the  seat  of  Fort  Morgan,  winch  was 
built  on  the  site  of  Fort  Bowyer,  celebrated  for  the 
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repulse  of  an  attack  by  the  British,  Sept.  14, 1814.  After 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  Fort  Brower  was  again  in¬ 
vested,  Feb.  12, 1815,  by  the  whole  British  force,  to  which 
the  small  garrison  surrendered. 

Mobil  ity,  n.  [Fr  mob  Hi It ;  Lat.  mobilitas.)  Suscepti¬ 
bility  of  motion;  capacity  of  being  moved. —  Aptitude 
to  motion;  activity;  readiness  to  move.  —  Fickleness; 
inconstancy. 

(Physics  and  Chem.)  One  of  t lie  general  properties  of 
matter,  in  virtue  of  which  every  body  at  rest  can  be  put 
in  motion  by  the  action  of  a  source  adequate  to  over¬ 
come  its  inertia.  —  The  term  is  also  frequently  used  to  tie- 
note  the  absence  of  viscosity  or  oiliness  in  liquids;  thus 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether  are  said  to  be  mobile,  while 
castor-oil  and  molasses  are  viscid  liquids. 

Mobiliza  tion,  n.  [Fr.  mobilisation. J  The  collecting 
or  calling  into  active  service  the  troupe  of  a  country. 

M  o'bilizc,  v.  a.  To  bring  into  active  service,  —  applied 
to  enlisted  soldiers. 

Moboc'racy,  n.  [Eng.  mob.  and  Gr.  Jcraten,  to  rule.] 
The  government,  or  rule,  of  the  mob  or  disorderly 
classes. 

Mohocrat'ic,  a.  Relating  to  a  mobocracy. 

Moc'casin,  or  Moccasuu,  n.  The  native  name  for 
the  shoe  of  the  N.  American  Indians.  They  are  gen¬ 
erally  made  of  deer-skin  or  other  suit  leather,  without  a 
sole,  Imt  ornamented  oil  the  upper  side. 

(/obi.)  See  Toxicoimis. 

Moc'easin  Crook,  in  N.  Carolina ,  enters  the  Con 
tenting  Creek  in  Greene  co. 

Mocha,  or  Moklia,  ( mo'ka ,)  a  city  and  seaport  of 
Arabia,  prow  of  Yemen,  on  the  Red  Son,  40  m.  N.  of  the 
Strait  of  Bah-el-Mandeb;  Lat.  16°  19'  60"  N.,  Lon.  43° 
20'  E.  M.  is  the  principal  port  of  the  Red  Sea  frequented 
by  Europeans.  It  is  walled,  and  has  an  imposing  appear¬ 
ance  from  the  sea,  but  internally  is  poor  ami  mean.  The 
great  article  of  export  is  coffee,  for  which  this  port  is 
famed;  also  gum-arabic, myrrh, sharks’  fins. rhinoceros’ 
horns  and  hides,  ivory,  gold  dust,  balm  of  Gilead,  aloes, 
Ac.  P<p.  7,000. 

Mo'cha,  an  island  of  Chili,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the 
const  of  Araucania;  Lat.  38°  24'  S.,  Lon.  74°  W. 

Mo  chu  Stone,  n.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  Moschus 
(or  moss)  stone.)  (Min  )  A  white,  translucent  kind  of 
agate,  with  brown  markings  resembling  trees  uud  vege¬ 


table  filaments. 

Moche,  (mosh,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  bale  or  package  of  raw  silk, 
as  imported. — Simnionds. 

Mock,  v.  a.  [Fr .  vi or juer ;  Gr.  mokaomai.  from  molns, 
mockery.]  To  miniicor  imitate  in  contempt  or  derision ; 
to  deride  by  mimicry.  — To  deride ;  to  ridicule  ;  to  laugh 
at;  to  treat  with  scorn  or  contempt. — To  defeat;  to 
elude;  to  deceive;  to  subject  to  disappointment, as  one’s 
expectations;  to  tantalize;  to  play  upon  in  contempt. 

— v.  n.  To  make  sport  in  contempt  or  in  jest,  or  to  speak 
jestingly. 

— n.  Ridicule ;  derision ;  a  sneer  ;  an  act  manifesting  con¬ 
tempt. 

— a.  Imitating  reality,  but  not  genuine;  false  ;  counterfeit; 
assumed. 

Modt'able,  a.  Exposed  to  derision,  (r.) 

Mock'er,  ft.  One  who  mocks;  a  scorner;  a  scoffer;  a 
derider.  —  A  deceiver;  an  impostor. 

Mocli'ery.  n.  [Fr.  moquerie.)  Act  of  mocking,  or  of 
deriding  and  exposing  to  contempt,  by  mimicking  the 
words  or  actions  of  another;  derision  ;  ridicule. — Sport¬ 
ive  insult  or  contempt;  contemptuous  merriment  at 
persons  or  things.  — Sport ;  subject  of  laughter.  —  Vain 
imitation  or  effort :  that  which  deceives,  disappoints,  or 
frustrates ;  imitation;  counterfeit  appearance;  false  show. 

Mock-horo'ic,  a.  Burlesquing  the  heroic,  iu  action, 
in  character,  in  poetry,  Ac.  —  Worcester. 

block  ing,  n.  Mimicry;  mockery.  —  Scorn;  derision 

Mock'inj£-bir<lH,  n.  pi.  (Zobl.)  A  group  of  birds 
forming  the  family  Liotrichidre,  order  Insessore.s.  This 
family,  very  extensive,  embraces  forms  which  at  first 
seem  to  differ  greatly,  but  the  species  have  iu  common 
a  bill  as  long  or  longer  than  the  head,  slightly  notched, 
or  not  at  ail;  the  wings  short,  concave,  and  rounded, 
the  tarsi  long,  and  generally  strongly  scutellare.  Tin* 
Mocking-bird,  or  Mocking-thrush,  Mimtts polyglntfus,  of 
our  Southern  States  (Fig.  1819),  is  the  type  of  the  lain. 
This  remarkable  bird  re¬ 
ceives  its  name  from  its 
amazing  powers  of  voice, 
being  aide  to  imitate  that 
of  almost  every  species  of 
animal,  as  well  as  many 
noises  that  are  produced 
artificially.  But  its  notes 
are  not  entirely  imitative: 
its  own  song  is  bold,  full, 
and  exceedingly  varied; 
and  in  confinement  it  loses 
little  of  its  energy.  Its 
general  color  is  cinereous, 
paler  beneath  ;  but  though 
it  cannot  vie  with  most  of 
the  American  birds  iu  bril¬ 
liancy  of  plumage, its  own 
sweet  and  varied  notes,  no 
less  than  its  peculiar  facility  of  imitation,  render  it  an 
especial  favorite,  and  a  large  price  is  often  obtained  for 
it.  To  use  the  words  of  Wilson,  “  lie  whistles  tor  the 
dog;  Caesar  starts  up,  wags  bis  tail,  and  runs  to  meet 
his  master.  He  squeaks  out  like  a  hurt  chicken;  and 
the  hen  hurries  about,  with  hanging  wings  and  bristled 
feathers,  clucking  to  protect  her  injured  brood.  The 
barking  of  the  dog,  the  mewing  of  the  cat,  the  creaking 
of  the  passing  wheelbarrow,  follow  with  great  truth 
and  rapidity.  Lie  repeats  the  tune  taught  him  by  bis 
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master,  though  of  considerable  length,  fully  and  faith¬ 
fully.  He  runs  over  the  quiverings  of  the  canary,  or 
the  clear  whistlings  of  the  Virginia  nightingale  or  red- 
bird,  with  Mich  superior  execution  and  effect,  that  the 
mortified  songsters  feel  their  own  inferiority,  and  be¬ 
come  altogether  silent ;  while  lie  seems  to  triumph  in 
their  defeat,  by  redoubling  his  exertions.”  It  builds  its 
nest  in  fruit-trees,  feeds  ou  berries  and  other  fruits,  and 
is  easily  tamed.  The  female  lays  from  four  to  five  eggs, 
of  an  asli-blue  color,  marked  with  patches  of  brown; 
she  incubates  fourteen  days,  and  is  extremely  jealous 
of  her  nest,  being  very  apt  to  desert  it  if  much  disturbed. 

Mock  iugly,  a  do.  By  way  of  derision  ;  in  contempt. 

Mo<*k'iii;4’-Ht4>i*k,  n.  A  butt  for  merriment. 

M4>4*kle,  {mok'l,)  a.  See  Mickle. 

M4K,kM,vill4k,  iii  N.  Carolina ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Davie  co  ,  abt.  140  in.  W.  of  Raleigh  ;  pop.  »»bt.  750. 

.M4K*k'»tnrtl4%  n.  A  soup  made  with  calf’s-liead,  veal, 
and  condiments.  — Simmouds. 

Bodal.  a.  [Fr.  modal*.  J  Consisting  in  mode  only;  re¬ 
lating  to  form  ;  having  the  form  without  the  essence  or 
reality. 

.M4>'4l;ili«4t,  n.  (Theol.)  One  who  maintains  the  modal 
form  of  existence. 

.M4>4lal  ity,  n.  [Fr. modaliU.)  (Logic.)  A  proposition 
in  which  the  copula  is  accompanied  l>y  some  phrase 
which  adds  to  or  restricts  its  meaning.  Some  of  those 
phrases  may  ho  thrown  into  a  logical  shape  by  altering 
the  form  of  the  proposition.  Thus  the  modality  ex¬ 
pressed  by  must  is  only  the  expression  of  a  universal 
statement,  “  Body  must  occupy  space  ”  being  equivalent 
to  the  proposition  “  All  bodies  occupy  space.” 

(Phil.)  A  term  used  to  denote  the  most  general  points 
of  view  under  which  the  different  objects  of  thought 
present  themselves  to  the  mind.  These  are  possibility 
and  impossibility,  existence  and  non-existeuce,  neces¬ 
sity  or  contingency. 

Mo'4lally,  odv.  In  a  modal  manner. 

M4>4l4S  u.  [Fr.  mode.;  Lat.  modnx.]  Manner  of  existing 
or  being;  manner;  method;  form;  way;  course. — 
Fashion;  stylo  of  fashion;  custom. — Gradation;  de¬ 
gree;  state;  quality. 

(Oram.)  See  Mood. 

(Phil.)  A  term  used  by  Locke  to  denote  “such  com¬ 
plex  ideas  which,  however  compounded,  contain  not  in 
them  the  supposition  of  subsisting  by  themselves,  but 
are  considered  as  dependencies  on  or  affections  of  sub¬ 
stances.”  Of  these  modes  there  are  two  kinds  —  simple 
and  mixed.  Simple  modes  aro  “only  variations  or  dif¬ 
ferent  combinations  of  the  same  simple  idea,  without 
the  mixture  of  any  other,  as  a  dozen,  or  a  score,  which 
aro  nothing  but  the  ideas  of  so  many  distinct  units 
added  together.”  Mixed  • modes  aro  those  “compounded 
of  simple  ideas  of  several  kinds  put  together  to  make 
one  complex  one  —  e.  g.  beauty ;  and  consistingof  a  cer 
tain  composition  of  color  and  figure,  causing  delight  in 
the  beholder.”  It  need  hardly  be  said  tnat  this  distinc¬ 
tion  is  founded  on  a  very  Imperfect  and  false  analysis 
The  term  is  now  universally  laid  aside  by  writers  on 
mental  philosophy. 

(Mils.)  The  melodious  arrangement  of  the  octave, 
which  consists  of  seven  essential  natural  sounds  besides 
the  key  or  fundamental.  Although,  in  ancient  music, 
the  terms  mode  and  key  were  synonymous,  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  them  at  the  present  day,  the 
one  denoting  an  octave  with  respect  to  the  manner  of 
its  division,  while  the  latter  term  is  used  with  regard  to 
Its  place  in  the  scale  of  music.  There  are  two  modes 
only  iu  modern  music,  —  the  major  and  the  minor.  The 
major  mode  is  that  by  which  the  intervals  between  the 
second  and  third,  and  fifth  and  sixth,  become  half  tones, 
and  all  the  others  whole  tones.  In  the  minor  mode,  the  in¬ 
tervals  betwe  n  the  second  and  third,  and  fifth  and  sixth, 
become  halftones.  Between  these  two  modes  there  is 
also  another  distinction, —  the  major  being  precisely 
the  same  whether  ascending  or  descending,  while  the 
minor,  in  ascending,  sharpens  the  sixth  and  seventh, 
thus  removing  the  half  tone  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
to  between  the  seventh  and  eighth.  In  the  Gregorian 
Chant  there  are  eight  modes  (or,  as  we  should  now  call 
them,  keys),  four  of  which  are  called  authentic  and  four 
plagal.  The  authentic  modes  are  the  Dorian,  Phrygian, 
Lydian,  and  Mixo-Lydian  ;  these,  according  to  Dr.  Bur¬ 
ney,  answer  to  our  I)  and  A  minor  and  C  and  D  major. 
The  plagal  modes  are  the  Ilypo-Dorian,  the  Hypo- Phry¬ 
gian,  the  llypo-Lydian,  and  the  llypo-mixo-Lydian, 
which  are  also  synonymous  with  our  G  and  A  minor 
and  F  and  G  minor. 

Motl'el,  n.  [Fr.  module;  Lat.  modulus,  from  modus,  a 
measure.]  A  measure.  —  Anything  of  a  particular  form, 
shape,  or  construction  intended  for  imitation ;  a  small 
pattern;  a  form  iu  miniature.  —  A  mould;  something  in¬ 
tended  to  give  shape  to  castings.  —  Example;  standard; 
that  by  which  a  thing  is  to  he  measured;  that  which  is 
to  he  copied  or  imitated;  a  pattern;  anything  to  he 
imitated;  a  copy. —  Representation;  something  made 
in  imitation  of  real  life. 

— v.  a.  To  form  or  fashion  according  to  a  model ;  to  form 
a  plan  in  a  particular  manner;  to  shape;  to  imitate  in 
planning  or  forming. 

— r.  w.  (Pine  Arts.)  To  make  a  model  or  pattern  from 
which  some  work  is  to  be  executed,  as  in  the  fine  arts;  — 
also,  to  form  a  work  of  some  plastic  material ;  as,  to 
model,  in  wax. 

Mod'eller,  n.  One  who  models ;  a  planner;  a  contriver. 

I  i  i»g\  n.  (Fioe  Arts.)  Tin*  art  of  forming  a 
design  in  clay,  or  of  making  a  mould  from  which  works 
in  plaster  are  to  he  cast.  Modelling  is  essentiall  y  a  prac¬ 
tical  art,  and  depends  greatly  upon  the  experience  and 
artistic  skill  of  the  modeller.  It  is  mostly  executed 
with  the  fingers  ;  and  the  tools  employed  are  generally 
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made  of  wood  and  wire,  and  so  constructed  as  to  be  able 
to  do  what  the  fingers  cannot  perform.  As  wire  tools 
Can  he  fashioned  into  loops  of  various  sizes  and  shapes, 
they  are  the  most  useful,  and  accomplish  any  required 
form  without  moving  the  clay  on  to  any  already  finished 
part,  the  superfluous  clay  remaining  in  its  place  while 
the  wire  passes  under  it.  Wire  tools  are  most  effective 
in  working  upon  concave  surfaces,  such  as  the  narrow 
folds  of  draperies.  The  wooden  tools  employed  are  of 
various  shapes,  and  are  composed  of  box  and  ebony. 
The  wooden  tools  used  in  tine  modelling  are  usually 
kept  steeped  in  oil,  us  by  that  means  the  clay  is  less 
liable  to  adhere  to  them.  Common  potters’  clay  of  the 
best  quality  is  the  clay  used  in  modelling.  It  ought 
to  be  so  wet  as  to  be  able  to  stand  iu  a  mass  much 
higher  than  its  own  width  without  support,  as  it  is  then 
much  more  easily  and  quickly  worked.  The  support  of 
a  figure  iu  modelling  is  of  great  importance;  the  main 
parts  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  are  built  upon  supports  of 
wood- work  ;  the  arms,  when  not  covered  with  drapery, 
may  be  made  of  twisted  thick  copper  wire,  with  small 
pieces  of  wood  twisted  iu  with  it  at  short  intervals,  like 
the  tufts  in  the  tail  of  a  kite.  The  whole  model,  indeed, 
should  be  built  up  on  a  complete  skeleton  of  supports. 
Very  little  support  is  required  in  modelling  a  bust.  The 
preservation  of  the  uniform  moisture  of  the  clay  is  an¬ 
other  essential  part  of  modelling;  it  should  never  he 
allowed  to  dry,  and  while  the  modeller  is  at  work,  and 
the  figure  exposed,  especially  in  warm  weather,  it  should 
be  frequently  sprinkled  with  water.  A  plasterer’s 
brush  is  best  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  superior  to 
a  syringe.  In  Smith’s  biography  of  Nollekens,  it  is 
stated  that  when  that  sculptor  was  modelling  a  bust  of 
George  III. in  the  king’s  own  presence,  he  kept  his  clay 
moist  by  dexterously  using  his  mouth  as  a  squirt  at  in¬ 
tervals.  After  the  model  is  complete,  the  cast  is  taken 
from  which  the  marble  is  sculptured  or  other  casts 
made.  The  whole  model,  while  wet,  must  he  covered 
with  three  or  four  masses,  or  more,  if  necessary,  of  plas¬ 
ter  of  Paris.  When  fixed  and  dry,  the  whole  may  ho 
separated  at  the  joints;  and  when  the  component  parts 
are  placed  again  together,  the  place  of  the  original 
model  is  filled  with  plaster  of  Paris;  and  when  the  cast 
is  well  set,  the  mould  can  he  carefully  broken  off  in 
fragments.  The  cast  is  then  exposed  complete  and 
finished.  The  ancient  sculptors  baked  their  clay  mod¬ 
els  ;  hut  clay  shrinks  and  cracks  in  drying:  this  plan  is 
not  so  good  ns  making  plaster  casts  from  tin*  models. 
In  making  small  models  for  bronzes,  the  ancients  used 
wax,  which  is  still  the  modelling  material  used  by  gold¬ 
smiths  anil  medallists.  It  is  prepared  by  melting  virgin 
wax  with  a  small  quantity  of  Venice  turpentine  and 
flake-white  in  fine  powder.  When  colored  wax  is  re¬ 
quired,  a  color  in  fine  powder  must  be  substituted  for 
flake-white.  The  tools  employed  are  made  of  wood  and 
ivory,  and  are  similar  in  shape  to  those  used  in  model¬ 
ling  in  clay. 

Mode'll  a,  a  province  of  North  Italy,  and  formerly  an 
independent  grand-duchy,  bounded  N.  by  t lie  river  Po,  E. 
by  the  States  of  the  Church,  S.  l»y  the  Apennines,  and 
W.  by  Parma.  Area,  including  recent  additions.  2,073 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Apennines. a  point 
of  which,  Monte  Cimone,  attains  the  height  of  6,97  6  feet. 
The  soil  is  fertile  in  the  plains.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Crostolo,  the  Panaro,  and  the  Secchia  Prod . 
Corn,  wine,  olives,  hemp,  and  fruit.  Min.  Iron  and 
marble. — Inl796,the  grand-duke  of  M.  was  expelled  from 
his  dominions  by  the  French.  In  1S14,  the  congress  of 
Vienna  restored  to  bis  son,  the  archduke  Francis  of 
Este,  the  territory  of  M.  In  August,  1859,  the  National 
Assembly,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  declared  the  forfeiture 
of  Francis  V.,  anil  any  other  prince  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg- Lorraine,  to  the  ducal  throne,  alter  which 
the  assembly  decreed  the  annexation  of  the  Modenese 
State  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  Pop.  273,231. 

Mode'na,  a  city  of  N.  Italy,  cap  of  the  prov.  of  Modena, 
in  a  fine  plain  between  the  Panaro  and  the  Secchia,  24 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Bologna.  It  is  surrounded  with  ram¬ 
parts  more  remarkable  for  beauty  than  strength.  The 
general  architecture  of  M.  is  striking  and  agreeable. 
Almost  all  the  streets  are  bordered  with  arcades  over 
the  footways.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
former  ducal  palace  and  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice, 
the  only  remarkable  feature  of  which  is  a  square  mar¬ 
ble  tower,  one  of  the  loftiest  in  Italy,  iu  which  is  kept 
the  famous  bucket,  once  the  cause  of  a  serious  feud  be¬ 
tween  M.  and  Bologna,  and  which  has  been  immortal¬ 
ized  by  Tassoni.  The  public  (formerly  ducal)  library, 
known  as  the  Biblioteca  Estense,  contains  60.000  vols. 
There  is  also  another  public  library  ot  80,000.  M.  is 
supplied  with  water  by  numerous  subterranean  cisterns. 
Manvf.  Woollen  and  hempen  cloths,  hats,  leather,  glass, 
and  silk.  Pop.  in  1872,  56,690. 

M4Mle'ita,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Stark  co.,  about 
33  ni.  N.N.W.  of  Peoria. 

Mo4le'na,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  abt. 
80  in.  E.N.E.  of  St.  Joseph. 

Mode'na.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Ulster  co., 
about  80  m.  S.  of  Albany. 

M4>d'erantism,  n.  [Fr.  moddrantisme.)  Moderation 
in  politics  or  religion. 

Mod'erate,a.  [Lat.  moderntus,  from  moderor  ]  Lim¬ 
ited;  restrained  or  kept  within  due  limits  or  hounds; 
temperate;  observing  reasonable  hounds  in  indulgence; 
limited  in  quantity;  not  excessive  or  expensive  — Re¬ 
strained  in  passion,  ardor,  or  temper;  not  violent:  not 
extreme  in  opinion;  holding  the  mean  or  middle  place; 
not  extreme,  violent,  or  rigorous.  —  Of  a  middle  rate; 
middling. 

— v.  a.  To  keep  within  bounds;  to  restrain  from  excess 
of  any  kind;  to  reduce  from  a  state  of  violence;  to1 
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lessen;  to  allay :  to  repress;  to  temper;  to  regulate; 
to  make  temperate. 

— v.  n.  To  become  less  violent,  severe,  rigorous,  or  intense. 

MiMl'eratelj  ,  a dv.  Temperately  ;  mildly  ;  without 
violence. 

— In  a  middle  degree;  not  excessively. 

Mod  erateness,  n.  Temperateuess ;  a  middle  state 
between  extremes. 

.Motlora  tian.  n.  [Kr.  moderation;  Lat.  moderatio.\ 
State  of  being  moderate,  or  of  keeping  a  due  mean  be¬ 
tween  extremes  or  excess  of  violence;  temperance. — 
Restraint  of  violent  passions  or  indulgence  of  appetite; 
frugality  in  expenses  — Calmness  of  mind. 

Rixl  eratisin.  n.  Moderate  principles,  either  in  re¬ 
ligion  or  in  politics. 

Moiler;*  to,  a.  [It  ]  (Mus.)  Neither  quick  nor  slow ; 
a  little  quicker  than  andante. 

.HimI  rrulor,  n.  [Lat.;  Fr.  modtraleur.]  The  person  : 
or  thing  that  moderates  or  restrains.  —  A  president  or 
chairman ;  one  who  presides  over  an  assembly. 

Mmlpr<i'tor**lii|>,  n.  The  office  of  a  moderator. 

91  ixl'erst tress,  Mod'eratrix,  n.  A  female  moderator. 

Modern',  a  town  of  An*tri;v,  in  W.  Hungary,  Co.  of 
Presburg,  16  in.  N.E.  of  Presburg;  pop.  5,000. 

Modern,  a.  [  Fr.  modern*.]  Pertaining  to  the  present 
time,  or  time  not  long  past;  not  ancient  or  remote  in 
past  time;  late;  recent;  new.  —  This  word  is  frequently 
used  in  contradistinction  to  ancient  or  classical;  as, 
modern  philosophy,  modern  languages.  Modern  authors 
are  said  to  be  those  who  have  written  since  Boethius ; 
modern  philosophy  to  have  commenced  with  Galileo; 
and  modern  astronomy  with  Copernicus.  44  Modern 
civilization,”  says  A.  W.  Schlegel,  **  arose  from  the 
blending  together  of  the  elements  of  northern  origin 
and  the  fragments  of  antiquity.”  Modern  history  is 
Sometimes  applied  to  tile  whole  period  from  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  th«*  Roman  empire  down  to  the  present  time;  at 
other  times,  the  term  Middle  Ages,  or  Mediaeval  His¬ 
tory  (see  Middle  Ages),  is  applied  to  the  earlier  portion 
of  this  period,  and  the  term  Modern  only  to  the  latter. 
Tlie  Germans  often  date  the  end  of  modern  history  with 
the  French  Revolution,  and  call  the  subsequent  period 
44  most  recent  history.”  Shakspeare  uses  the  term  for 
vulgar  or  common. 

— ».  A  person  of  modern  times;  —  opposed  to  ancient. 

— pi.  Those  who  live  or  have  lived  in  recent  or  modern 
times. 

Mod  ern  tarn.  n.  Modern  practice;  something  re¬ 
cently  formed,  particularly  in  writing. 

Mod'ernist,  n.  One  who  admires  the  moderns. 

Moil  erniz  :1,  r.  a.  To  render  modern ;  to  adapt,  ns 
ancient  compositions,  to  modern  persons  or  things,  or 
rather,  to  adapt,  as  the  ancient  style  or  idiom,  to  mod¬ 
ern  style  and  taste. 

Mod  ernized,/>.  a.  Rendered  conformable  to  modern 
usage  or  style. 

M (Ml 'er nicer,  n.  lie  who  renders  modern. 

Mod  est,  a.  [  Fr.  modtste ;  Lat.  modestus,  from  modus ,  to 
measure,  bound,  limit.  J  Keeping  due  measure  or  limits; 
moderate,  restrained  l»y  a  sense  of  propriety;  not  for¬ 
ward  or  bold;  not  presumptuous  or  arrogant;  not  boast¬ 
ful;  diffident;  bashful;  shy;  unobtrusive;  not  loose; 
not  lewd;  decent;  chaste;  virtuous;  not  excessive  or 
extreme;  not  extravagant. 

Mod'estBy,  adv.  Not  badly;  not  arrogantly  or  pre¬ 
sumptuously;  with  due  respect;  not  loosely  or  wan¬ 
tonly;  decently;  not  excessively  ;  not  extravagantly. 

Mod  est  Too  n,  in  Virginia,  a  post- village  of  Acco¬ 
mack  co.,  abt.  10  in.  E.  of  Accomack. 

Mod'esty,  n.  [Fr.  mode  .die  ;  Lat.  modestia.]  Quality 
of  being  modest;  moderation ;  decency;  that  lowly 
temper  which  accompanies  a  moderate  estimate  of  one's 
own  worth  and  importance;  unassuming  conduct;  un¬ 
obtrusive  deportment;  sobriety  of  behavior;  sliame- 
facedness;  chastity;  purity  of  conduct  and  manners. 

Mod  ica,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  prov.  of  Syracuse, 
near  the  river  Scieli,  60  in.  W.S.W.  of  Syracuse.  It  ex¬ 
ports  grain,  oil,  wine,  and  cheese.  Pop.  27.449. 

M  odicinil,  ( mod'i-lcU'H ,)  n.  [Lat.,  from  modus,  a  meas¬ 
ure.  limit.]  A  little:  a  small  quantity. 

Modiiioble,  a.  That  may  be  modified,  or  diversified 
by  various  forms  and  differences. 

Modifica  tion,  n.  [Fr.;  Lit.  modificatio.]  Act  of 
modifying,  or  giving  to  anything  new  forms,  or  differ¬ 
ences  of  external  qualities  or  inodes;  particular  form  or 
manner. 

Modified,  p.a.  Changed  in  form  or  external  qualities; 
varied;  diversified;  moderated ;  tempered;  qualified  in 
exceptionable  parts. 

Mod  ify,  e.  «.  [Fr.  modifier;  Lat .  modificor  —  modus, 
and  facia  See  M  >DE.J  To  measure  off :  to  set  a  ineas- 
lira  or  bounds  to;  to  moderate;  to  qualify;  to  reduce 
in  extent  or  degree;  to  change,  as  the  torm  of  external 
qualities  of  a  thing:  to  shape;  to  give  a  new  form  of 
being  to;  to  vary;  to  give  a  new  form,  as  to  anything. 

— v.  n.  To  extenuate. 

Modify iny:.  p  a. 

Changing  the  exter¬ 
nal  qualities;  giving 
a  new  form  to ;  mod¬ 
erating. 

Modi  II  2  0ii,n.  [Fr. 

modiUon ,  from  Lat. 
modiolus.]  [Arch.) 

A  projecting  brack¬ 
et  (Fig.  1820)  under 
the  corona  of  the  Corinthian  and  Composite,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  also  of  the  Roman  Jonic  orders. 

Mod  i  ol.tr,  a.  [Lat.  modi  us,  a  measure]  ( Geol .) 
Bushel-shaped. 

Modi ol  us,  n.  [Lat.,  the  nave  of  a  wheel.]  ( Anat .)  A 


bony  protuberance  in  the  temporal  bone,  appertaining 
to  the  cochlea,  or  shell  ol  the  internal  ear. 

Modish.  a.  According  to  the  mode  or  customary  man¬ 
ner;  fashionable. 

Mod  islily,  adv.  Fashionably ;  in  the  customary  mode. 

Mod  tall  lies*,  n.  Affectation  of  the  fashion. 

Mo  d  tat,  n.  A  follower  of  the  mode,  or  fashion. 

Modocs,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians.  See  page  1736. 

Mod  ular,  a.  Pertaining  to  modulation, or  to  a  module. 

Mod  ulat  e,  v.  a.  [Fr.  modultr;  Lat.  modular,  nwdu- 
latus ,  from  modulus,  n  little  measure,  dimin.  of  modus, 
a  measure.]  To  measure  off  properly;  to  measure;  to 
manage  suitably  ;  to  regulate. 

( Mus .)  To  form,  as  souud,  to  a  certain  key,  or  to  a 
certain  proportion ;  to  vary  or  inflect,  as  sound  in  a 
natural,  customary,  or  musical  manner. 

Mod'ulated,  p.  a.  Formed  to  a  certain  key;  varied; 
inflected. 

Modula  tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat  vmdulatio.]  Act  of  mod¬ 
ulating;  act  o!  forming  anything  to  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion;  act  of  inflecting  or  varying  the  pitch  of  voice  in 
reading  or  speaking;  a  rising  or  falling  of  the  voice. 

(Mus.)  The  diversified  and  proper  change  of  the  key 
or  mode  in  conducting  the  melody  in  music;  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  one  key  to  another;  souud  modulated; 
melody. 

Mod'll le,n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  modulus,  from  modus,  a  meas¬ 
ure]  (Arch.)  A  measure  of  proportion  by  which  the 
parts  of  an  order  or  of  a  building  are  regulated  in  clas¬ 
sical  architecture;  it  has  generally  been  considered  as 
the  diameter,  or  semi-diameter,  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
shaft  of  the  column,  but  different  architects  have  taken 
it  from  dilferent  parts, and  subdivided  it  in  various  ways. 

Mod'll  Ills,  7i.  [Lat.J  (Math.)  A  term  often,  sometimes 
loosely,  used.  In  general,  it  denotes  some  constant, 
multiplier,  coefficient,  or  parameter,  involved  in  a  given 
function. 

Mo'dns  oporan'di.  [Lat.]  Manner  of  operating. 

Mo'en,  an  island  of  Denmark,  in  the  Baltic,  separated 
from  Zealand  by  the  Lit  Smind, and  from  Falster  by  the 
Groen  Sound ;  Lat.  54°  57'  N.,  Lon.  l-°  36'  E.  Area,  87  ! 
sq.  miles.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  except  on  the  E. 
coast.  The  chief  town  is  Stege,  with  a  good  harbor,  on 
the  N.W.  coast.  Pop.  13,500. 

i  Morris  Lake,  or  Bir'kct-eLKeroon',  (tikVw,) 
a  lake  of  central  Egypt,  prov.  of  Fayoum,  and  occupy¬ 
ing  the  N.  part  of  its  valley  ;  Lat.  29°  30'  N.,  Lon.  bet. 
3*2°  SO7  and  33°  E.  Ext.  30  in.  long,  and  6  broad.  The 
S.  shore  is  low  and  sandy,  but  elsewhere  it  is  abrupt  and 
rocky.  It  communicates  by  two  channels  with  the 
Nile,  and  with  the  canal  Joseph.  According  to  Herod¬ 
otus,  Lake  M.,  6o  celebrated  in  antiquity,  and  much 
larger  than  it  is  now,  was  the  result  of  an  artificial  ex¬ 
cavation  executed  during  the  reign  of  a  king  Maoris, 
who  lived  1350  n  c.  It  supplied  with  water  the  valley 
of  Fayoum,  with  all  parts  of  which  it  communicated  by 
canals. 

Morsia,  (me'zha.)  ( Anc .  Geng.)  A  country  of  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube,  S.  by  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  E.  by  the  Euxine,and  W.  by  Pannonia  and  Iilyr- 
icum.  Moesia  was  finally  reduced  to  a  Roman  province 
under  Augustus,  and  divided  into  M  esia  Superior  and 
Moesia  Inferior,  or  what  are  now  called  the  provinces  of 
Sorvia  and  Bulgaria. 

Moffat,  a  small  towTn  of  Scotland,  in  Dumfriesshire,  20 
in.  from  Dumfries;  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters. 
Pop.  2,400. 

Moffat  Hills,  a  mountain  chain  of  Scotland,  be-! 
tween  the  cos.  of  Duinlrie8  on  the  S-.  and  Lanark  ami 
Peebles  on  the  N.;  the  elevation  of  Ileartfell.  the  prin¬ 
cipal  summit,  is  2,685  feet.  The  rivers  Tweed,  Clyde, 
and  Annan  have  their  source  in  this  chain. 

Mollat's  Creek,  in  Virginia,  a  post-vill.  of  Augusta  co. 

Moffetaville,  iu  A  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Ander¬ 
son  di.-t.,  abt.  117  m.  W.N.W.  of  Columbia. 

illog'adore,  Mouodor,  or  8uii:a,  a  seaport- town  of 
Mor  cco,  on  the  Atlantic,  1U5  in.  W.  of  Morocco;  Lat 
31°  5>/  N.,  Lon.  9°  20'  VV.  It  is  built  on  a  granular 
sandstone  rock,  which,  at  high  water,  is  nearly  insulated 
by  the  sea.  The  harbor  is  formed  by  un  island  to  the 
S.  of  M.  The  trade  of  J/.  was  formerly  very  extensive. 
The  principal  exports  are,  wool,  hides,  guiu-urahic, 
almonds,  gold  dust,  feathers,  Ac.  Pop.  15,000,  a  fourth 
of  whom  are  Jews. 

llogadore,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Summit  co.,  abt. 
14  in.  S.W.  of  Ravenna. 

Mo'glii.  n.  [Chinese,  ears  of  trees.]  (Bot.)  See  Exidia. 

Mo'jfi-das-C'ru'zes,  a  town  of  Brazil,  about  35  m. 
E.N.E.of  Sao-Paulo. 

Mo'g ■i-Oua'cii,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  170  m.  N.  of  Sao- 
Paulo.  3 

Mo'^i-Miriin,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  115  m.  N  N.E.  of 
Sao-Paulo. 

.Hoguer,  ( mo-gair ',)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Huelva, 
on  the  Tin  to,  5  ni.  K.  of  lluelva;  pop.  6,700.  —  Near  M. 
is  the  port  of  Palos,  whence  Columbus  set  sail  in  1492  . 

Mohair.  7».  [Ger  mohr ;  Fr.  moire.]  A  material  for 
textile  manufactures,  consisting  of  the  hair  of  the  An¬ 
gora  goat.  The  goats,  after  completing  their  first  year, 
are  clipped  annually  in  April  and  May,  and  yield  pro¬ 
gressively  from  one  to  about  four  pounds*  weight  of  hair. 
That  of  the  female  is  considered  to  be  of  more  value 
than  that  of  the  male,  but  both  are  mixed  together  for 
the  market.  M.  is  extensively  spun  and  manufactured 
in  France,  in  England  (chiefly  at  Bradford),  and  in  Scot¬ 
land.  A  large  variety  of  articles  are  made  from  M. ; 
among  others,  many  kinds  of  camlets,  which  exhibit 
great  beauty  and  brilliance  of  surface.  It  is  manufac¬ 
tured  into  plush,  and  is  also  used  for  coaeli  and  decora 
tive  laces,  for  buttons,  braidings,  ami  other  trimmings 
tor  geutlemeu's  coats.  It  is.  moreover,  made  up  into  a 
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light  and  fashionable  cloth,  suitable  for  paletots.  Ac.  M 
dresses  were  worn  by  ladies  a  lew  years  ago,  blit  they 
have  been  superseded  by  alpaca-cloths  and  other  sim¬ 
ilar  materials. 

Mo'jgul  Empire.  a  name  commonly  applied  to  the 
empire  founded  in  Hindustan  iu  1526.  by  Laser,  q.  ?•.,  a 
descendant  of  Tamerlane,  and  comprising  the  provs.  of 
Delhi  ami  Agra.  Among  the  sneressors  of  Buber  the 
most  celebrated  were  Akbar  (155»>-1605),  Jehanghir, 
(1605-1627),  and  Auruugzebe  (1658-1707),  who  were 


Fig.  1S21.  —  ToJfa  of  baber. 


known  in  Europe  under  the  title  of  “Great  Mogul.”  T* 
1803  the  Great  Mogul  was  deprived  of  his  throne;  in 
1827,  of  even  the  appearance  of  authority,  becoming  a 
mere  pensioner  ol*  the  British;  ami  in  1858,  Mohammed 
Bahadoor,  the  last  of  the  dynasty,  was  condemned,  And 
exiled  for  complicity  in  the  Indian  mutiny. 

Moliacs,  or  M->hacz,  ( moduds ',)  a  t«*wn  of  Hungary,  on 
the  W.  arm  of  the  Danube,  25  in.  E.S  E  of  Flint  kirclien ; 
pop.  10,000. — Solyinan  I.. at  the  head  of  a  Turkish  army, 
defeated  the  Hungarians  in  the  plain  near  the  town  of 
M ,  in  1526.  Their  king,  Louis  II..  was  killed,  and  30.000 
Christians  are  said  to  have  fallen  iu  the  b.  tile.  The 
Duke  of  Lorraine  ami  the  Imperialists  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Turks  at  the  same  place,  in  1687. 

Moliam'med,  or  12a  liainet.  Abel  Kasem  Ihn  Ab¬ 
dallah,  the  Arabian  prophet,  and  the  founder  of  Islam, 
was  B.  at  Mecca,  a  d.  570  or  571.  He  was  the  only  son 
of  Abdal.ali  and  Amina;  his  lather,  celebrated  for  his 
singular  beauty,  being  of  the  family  of  llashcm.  the 
most 'illustrious  in  the  noble  tribe  of  Koreish.  princes 
of  Mecca,  and  guardians  of  the  Caaba.  Left  an  orphan 
in  infancy,  lie  was  brought  up  by  bis  uncle,  Abu  Taleb, 
who  trained  him  to  commerce,  and  took  him  to  the  great 
fairs  of  Arabia  ami  Syria.  The  theory  of  bis  high  culti¬ 
vation  is  now  exploded.  Some  of  the  greatest  oriental¬ 
ists —  Sprenger,  Renan,  Cousin  de  Perceval  —  hold  that 
he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  that  he  knew  the 
Rabbinical  traditions  and  Apocryphal  Gospels  only  by 
hearsay.  When  25  years  of  age,  M.  married  Khadija,  a 
rich  and  noble  widow  of  Mecca,  and  the  following  15 
years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  domestic  quietness,  only 
interrupted  by  occasional  retirement  into  the  mountain 
solitudes.  From  bis  youth  the  future  prophet  had  shown 
a  fondness  for  seclusion  and  serious  meditation,  and  hav¬ 
ing  attained  a  ripeness  of  character  and  distinctness  of 
aim  and  views,  lie  began.  At  40  years  of  age.  to  announce 
himself  as  an  apostle,  and  to  proclaim  the  doctrine  of 
hi  a  in  (salvation),  that  “There  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and 
Mohammed  is  bis  Prophet.”  His  wife  Khadija  was  one 
of  the  first  to  believe  in  him,  and  among  other  members 
of  his  family  who  readily  acknowledged  his  mission  was 
his  cousin,  the  heroic,  illustrious  Ali,  son  of  Abu  Taleb. 
After  three  years,  he  made  a  more  public  announcement 
of  his  doctrine,  especially  insisting  on  the  unity  of  God, 
and  denouncing  all  kinds  of  idolatry;  but  bis  followers 
were  very  few  for  years,  and  the  opposition  of  the  elders 
and  people  of  Mecca  growing  more  ami  more  bitter  and 
violent,  some  of  bis  disciples  retired  into  Ethiopia.  In 
A.  D.  621,  M.  lost  his  faithful  and  beloved  Khadija,  who 
during  the  24  years  ot  their  marriage  had  retained  his 
love,  and  met  no  rival.  The  death  of  Abu  Taleb  took 
place  about  the  same  time;  ami  soon  after,  the  Koreish- 
ites.  headed  by  Abu  Sophian,  resolved  to  put  the  Prophet 
to  death.  He  fled  from  Mecca,  hid  himself  in  a  cave  for 
three  days,  and  then,  with  his  only  companion.  Abn- 
bekr,  withdrew  to  Medina  (then  called  Yatreb).  From 
this  flight  of  M.  commences  the  sera  of  the  Hegir<i  (16th 
July.  622).  He  made  a  public  entry  into  Yatreb  amid 
the  loudest  welcomes  of  the  citizens,  and  at  once  as¬ 
sumed  the  offices  of  king  and  priest.  He  also  there 
married  his  second  wife,  the  beautiful  Ayeslia,  daugbtei 
of  Abu-bekr,  who  long  survived  him.  He  bad, however, 
many  other  wives,  all  widows  except  Ayeshu;  and,  be¬ 
sides.  indulged  without  restraint  his  sensual  propensi¬ 
ties  Persuasion,  long  tried  with  little  success,  at  length 
gave  place  to  force  and  war.  and  in  the  battle  of  Beder  — 
first  of  the  long  series  of  battles  by  which  the  faith  of 
Islam  was  established  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
world,  ami  gained  a  hold  which  twelve  centuries  have 
not  broken — be  defeated  Aim  Sophian  and  the  Koreish 
(A.  d.  623 ».  He  was  defeated  by  them  in  a.  d  625;  they 
unsuccessfully  besieged  Medina,  and  a  truce  for  ten 
years  was  agreed  on.  Wars  with  Jewish  tribes  fol¬ 
lowed;  many  Arabian  tribes  submitted  themselves:  and 
in  630  Hie  conquering  prophet  marched  to  Mecca,  re¬ 
ceived  the  keys  of  the  city,  and  was  acknowledged  aa 
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prince  find  prophet.  Tie  showed  no  malice  against  his 
former  enemies,  performed  the  pilgrimage  with  the  cus¬ 
tomary  observances,  purified  the  Caaba,  (Fig.  1745,)  de¬ 
stroyed  its  360  idols,  and  decreed  that  no  infidel  should 
enter  the  holy  city.  The  whole  of  Arabia  was  soon  alter 
conquered,  and  ambassadors  with  arrogant  claims  were 
sent  to  the  Emperor  Heraciius,  the  king  of  Persia,  and 
the  king  of  Abyssinia.  War  with  the  Roman  empire  ivas 
begun;  an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Syria  was  pre¬ 
pared;  when  M,  believed  to  be  immortal  by  some  of 
his  disciples,  fell  into  a  fever,  and  after  14  days  of  suf¬ 
fering.  d.  jit  Medina,  June  7,  632,  in  the  63d  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  buried  iu  a  simple  tomb  on  the  spot  where 
he  died.  The  history  of  this  extraordinary  man  has 
been,  as  was  natural,  overlaid  and  obscured  by  an  im¬ 
mense  mass  of  falsehoods  and  exaggerations  :  inventions 
to  magnify  him  on  the  part  of  his  followers,  and  inven¬ 
tions  to  disgrace  and  discredit  him  on  the  part  of  Chris¬ 
tian  writers.  These  fictions,  friendly  and  hostile,  we 
have  not  space  to  recite.  But  through  praise  and 
blame,  through  the  fact  and  the  legend,  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  now  to  see  the  man  of  clear  insight  and  deep  reflec¬ 
tion,  without  book-learning,  but  with  profound  knowl¬ 
edge  of  himself  and  of  the  works  of  God,  familiar  with 
Bible  narratives  and  Eastern  legends,  endowed  with 
imagination,  and  seeing,  with  a  clearness  of  spiritual 
vision  at  that  time  peculiar  to  himself,  the  first  truth 
and  eternal  ground  of  all  religion.  The  announcement 
of  this  with  a  prophet's  earnestness  and  persistency,  and 
the  accompanying  denouncement  of  the  world-wide  lies 
and  idolatries  of  his  age,  gave  him  the  great  place  ho 
holds  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. —  See  Koran, 
and  Mohammedanism. 

Moll  am'  ill  e<l  ■  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  succeeded  his 
brother  Mousa  in  1413;  here-established  thegloryof 
the  Ottoman  empire,  which  had  been  ravaged  by  Tamer¬ 
lane;  and  fixed  the  seat  of  government  ut  Adrianople, 
where  he  died  in  1421,  aged  47. 

Momammkd  II.,  b.  1430,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1451 ;  he 
was  the  first  who  received  the  title  of  Grand  Seignior 
He  died  after  a  long  and  victorious  career  as  he  was 
about  to  lead  an  attack  against  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
A.  d.  1481. 

Mon  i.MMED  III.  succeeded  his  father  Amurath  III.  in  1595. 
His  first  act  on  coming  to  the  throne  was  to  strangle 
nineteen  of  his  brothers,  and  drown  ten  of  his  father’s 
wives;  he  then  entered  Hungary,  and  massacred  the 
whole  garrison  of  Agram,  and  next  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Archduke  Maximilian.  After  this,  his  success 
left  him,  and  he  finally  had  to  sue  for  peace  to  the 
Christian  princes  whose  states  lie  had  ravaged.  D.  1603 

Mohammed  1  V.,  b  1642,  became  emperor  in  1648,  succeeding 
his  father  Ibrahim  I.,  who  was  deposed  and  strangled 
by  the  Janissaries.  Mohammed  Kuperlior  Kuprili  was 
made  Grand  Vizier,  and  to  him,  and  to  his  equally  distin¬ 
guished  son  who  succeeded  him,  the  reign  of  M.  IV. 
owes  all  its  celebrity.  In  1672,  the  Sultan  marched 
against  Poland;  but  he  made  peace  with  that  country 
on  condition  of  an  annual  tribute  being  paid  to  him. 
John  Sobieski,  irritated  at  this  ignominious  treaty,  raised 
an  army,  ami  defeated  the  Turks  near  (Jhoczim,  upon 
which  a  new  treaty,  favorable  to  Poland,  was  signed  in 
1676.  In  16S3  the  Turks  laid  siege  to  Vienna,  on  which 
Sobieski  marched  to  its  relief,  and  routed  the  besiegers. 
The  Janissaries,  attributing  tlieir  misfortunes  to  the 
indolence  of  the  king,  deposed  him  in  1637,  and  sent 
him  to  prison,  where  lie  died  in  1091. 

Moiivmmkd  V.  See  Mwimoud  I. 

Moliam  niHl  Bah'adoor.  See  Mogul  Empire. 

Mohain  nierian,  a.  Pertain iug  to  Mohammed  or 
Mahomet. 

— n.  A  follower  of  Mohammed;  a  Moslem. 

Mohammedan  i*m,  (mo-hdm'me-ddn-izm,)  n.  The 
name  commonly  given,  in  Christian  countries,  to  the 
religion  established  by  Mohammed,  horn  at  Mecca,  in 
August,  a.  r».  570,  died  at  Medina,  8th  June,  032.  Mo¬ 
hammedans  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  Moslem, 
and  their  creed  Islam,  which  means,  “  full  submission  to 
God.”  The  doctrine  of  Mohammedanism  may,  in  large 
measure,  he  traced  to  the  national  religion  of  the  Arabs, 
and  to  those  forms  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  which 
existed  in  Arabia  at  the  time  of  the  Prophet.  The  old 
belief  that  Mohammed  was  a  base,  heartless  impostor, 
has.  by  the  recent  labors  of  Mdhler,  Carlyle,  Irving,  and 
others,  been  very  much  shaken,  if  not  entirely  dispelled. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  had  features  of  his  character, 
if  we  look  to  the  simplicity  of  his  mode  of  life  to  the 
very  last,  his  endurance  for  twelve  years  of  every  species 
of  insult  and  persecution,  his  steady  resistance  to  every 
offer  of  wealth  and  power  made  on  the  condition  of  his 
desisting  from  his  endeavors,  the  conviction  wrought 
upon  those  nearest  him,  we  cannot  think  otherwise 
than  that  the  man  believed  in  Mint  he  taught.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  far  an  ardent  imagination,  acting 
under  the  belief  of  divine  inspiration,  and  too  little  con¬ 
trolled  by  an  intellect  in  many  respects  but  narrow  and 
limited.  Mill  lead  one  into  all  manner  of  wickedness. 
“I  maintain,”  says  Miihler,  that  if  oneadmits  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  any  man’s  being  able  to  give  out  his  own  indi¬ 
vidual  religious  impressions,  ideas,  and  thoughts,  witli- 
out  suspicion,  for  divine  inspiration,  I  cannot  perceive 
the  impossibility  of  his  considering  God  also  to  he  the 
author  of  all  his  other  inward  impulses.”  Further,  we 
cannot  think  that  Mohammed  would  have  acted  as  his 
own  recording  angel  and  immortalized  his  offences  in 
the  Koran,  had  he  been  conscious  of  their  wickedness. 
Mohammedanism  is  commonly  regarded  as  half-way 
between  Paganism  and  Christianity  ;  hut  it  approaches 
much  more  nearly  the  latter  than  the  former,  and  must 
be  viewed  as  a  great  improvement  upon  the  religions 
which  it  supplanted.  It  is  i  stern  monotheism,  opposed 


alike  to  pantheism  and  idol-worship,  and  throws  aside 
with  disdain  all  those  gradations  of  eons  or  emanations 
by  which  God  is  approximated  to  man  and  man  to  God. 
Nothing  exists  but  the  Creator  and  the  creation,  the 
latter  comprehending  angels,  devils,  genii,  and  every 
being  intermediate  between  God  and  man.  Regarding 
the  connection  between  Mohammedanism,  Judaism, and 
Christianity,  we  quote  from  Dean  Milman's  Latin  Chris¬ 
tianity. — “  The  creation,”  lie  says,  “  as  affirmed  in  Islam, 
Mas  strictly  biblical;  the  history  of  man  was  that  of 
the  Old  Testament  recognized  in  the  New,  though  not 
without  a  large  admixture  of  Jewish  legend.  The  fore¬ 
fathers  of  the  Mohammedan,  as  of  the  Jewish  and  Chris¬ 
tian  religions,  were  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham;  and  to  the 
old  prophets  of  God,  among  wlium  were  included  Moses 
and  Jesus,  were  only  added  two  local  prophets  sent  on 
special  missions  to  certain  of  the  Arab  tribes,  to  Ad 
and  to  Thainud.  Even  Mohammedan  fable  has  none 
of  the  inventive  originality  of  fiction.  There  is  scarcely 
a  legend  which  is  not  either  from  the  Talmud,  or  rather 
the  source  of  most  of  the  Talmud,  the  religious  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews,  or  the  spurious  (not  the  genuine)  gos¬ 
pels  of  Christianity.  The  last  day,  the  judgment,  the 
resurrection,  hell,  and  paradise,  though  invested  in  a 
circumstantiality  of  detail,  much  of  it  foreign,  so  far  as 
M  e  can  judge,  to  the  Pharisaic  notions  of  our  Saviour’s 
day,  and  singularly  contrasting  with  the  modest  and 
less  material  images  of  the  New  Testament,  were 
already  parts  of  a  common  creed.  The  Koran  has 
scarcely  surpassed  the  grosser  notions  of  another  life 
which  were  already  received  by  the  Talmudic  Jews  and 
the  Judaiziug  Christians,  —  the  Chiliasts  of  the  early 
ages.  It  oiuy  adapted  this  materialism  to  the  fears  and 
hopes  of  a  Bedouin  and  a  polygamous  people.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  it  goes  beyond  the  terrific  imagina¬ 
tions  of  the  Talmudists  iu  those  minute  and  particular 
accounts  of  hell-fire  which  glare  in  all  its  pages.  In  its 
paradise  it  dwells  on  that  most  exquisite  luxury  to  a 
wanderer  in  the  desert  —  perennial  rivers  of  cool  pure 
water, — and  it  adds  a  harem  to  the  joys  of  the  blessed.” 
The  six  great  articles  in  the  faith  of  Islam  are  neither 
repugnant  to  human  reason  nor  to  prevalent  habits  of 
thought,  and,  indeed,  are  the  elemental  truths  of  all 
religions.  There  are  —  1.  Belief  in  a  Supreme  Being; 
2.  in  his  angels;  3.  in  divine  revelation;  4.  in  his 
prophets;  5.  in  the  resurrection  and  day  of  judgment : 
6.  in  God’s  absolute  decree,  and  predestination  of  good 
and  evil.  The  new  and  startling  doctrine  Mas  the 
divine  mission  of  Mohammed,  the  apostle  of  God.  (See 
Koran.)  Besides  the  Koran,  Mohammedans  generally 
receive  the  Soiiua,  or  traditions,  M'hich  comprises  acts 
and  sayings  of  Mohammed  not  contained  in  the  Koran. 
Mohammedanism,  like  Christianity,  has  numerous  dif¬ 
ferent  sects,  who  differ  from  each  other  in  their  doc¬ 
trines  and  forms  of  worship.  There  are  five  funda¬ 
mental  points  of  religious  practice  which  are  specially 
enjoined  on  Mohammedans;  viz.,  purification,  prayer 
five  times  a  day,  fasting,  almsgiving,  and  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca.  Washings  and  purifications  are  enjoined 
as  necessary  preparations  for  the  duty  of  prayer,  and 
for  reading  or  touching  the  Koran,  Ac.,  for  “practice 
of  religion  is  founded  upon  cleanliness,  which  is  the  one 
half  of  faith  and  the  key  of  prayer.”  In  every  town  the 
faithful  are  invited  to  prayer  by  the  public  crier,  or 
muezzin,  when  the  Moslem  may  perform  his  prayers 
in  any  decent  place,  except  on  Friday,  when  he  is 
hound  to  perform  them  in  the  mosque.  Fasting  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  duty  of  such  great  moment,  that  the  Prophet 
used  to  say  that  it  was  the  gate  of  religion,  and  that 
‘•the  odor  of  the  mouth  of  him  that  fasteth  is  more 
grateful  to  God  than  that  of  musk.”  Almsgiving  is  not 
strongly  inculcated  in  general ;  hut  every  Moslem  who 
is  not  poor  is  obliged  to  give  the  fortieth  part  of  his 
property  to  the  poor.  The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is 
deemed  so  necessary  that  it  is  said  tiiat  lie  who  dies 
without  performing  it  “may  as  well  die  a  Jew  or  a 
Christian.”  They  are  forbidden  the  use  of  Mine  and 
swine’s  flesh,  and  are  prohibited  from  gaming  and  usury. 
On  its  first  promulgation,  the  doctrines  of  Islam  spread 
with  amazing  rapidity  ;  and  in  twelve  years  the  whole 
of  Arabia  had  embraced  that  faith.  The  extension  of 
the  power  of  the  Arabs  soon  carried  this  religion  into 
other  countries  ;  and  Syria.  Persia,  and  Northern  Africa 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  their  power  ami  to  receive 
their  faith.  At  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century  they 
crossed  over  into  Spain,  one  province  after  another  was 
speedily  subdued,  and  for  nearly  800  years  tiie  Saracens 
retained  a  dominion  in  that  country.  In  Asia  they 
advanced  eastward  to  India  and  China;  and  in  the 
former  country  they  founded  vast  empires  on  the  shores 
of  the  Indus  and  Ganges,  which  for  a  long  time  were 
strongholds  of  Islnnism;  but  in  the  “Flowery  Land” 
their  progress  was  soon  stayed.  Fresh  energy  was  in¬ 
fused  into  the  Moslem  communities  by  the  accession  of 
the  Seljook  Turks,  —  both  they  and  their  successors, 
the  Osmanlis.  voluntarily  receiving  Islamism  from  the 
very  people  they  had  conquered.  The  Ottoman  rulers 
gradually  undermined  the  Byzantine  empire,  M'hich  at 
length  tell  with  the  taking  of  Constantinople  in  1453. 
The  power  of  Islam  was  now  at  its  height  ;  and  for  a 
time  the  Turks  were  the  terror  of  Italy,  Hungary,  and 
Germany.  Their  power,  however,  soon  began  to  fail. 
Sicily  was  lost  to  them;  and  in  1492  their  last  strong¬ 
holds  iu  Spain  were  taken.  In  the  interior  of  Africa, 
Mohammedanism  lias  long  been  making  peaceable  con¬ 
versions.  But  while  advancing  among  races  inferior  in 
civilization  to  the  Mohammedans,  this  religion  has  been 
losing  power  wherever  it  has  been  brought  info  contact 
with  Christianity.  The  consciousness  of  this  superiority 
of  the  Christian  nations  has  been  spreading  tor  years 
throughout  the  extent  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  and 
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has  gradually  kindled  those  sentiments  of  fierce  and 
uncompromising  hostility  to  the  Christian  nunie  which 
ha\e  manifested  themselves  within  the  last  lew  years 
in  so  bloody  a  manner  in  India,  Arabia, Northern  Africa, 
and  Syria.  These  feelings,  however,  are  not  participated 
in  l*y  the  more  enlightened  among  the  .Mohammedans, 
—  those  M  ho  have  seen  and  tasted  the  fruits  of  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization.  They  no  longer  exhibit  any  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  power  of  Islam.  The  total  number  of  Mo¬ 
hammedans  at  tiie  present  time  is  estimated  at  about 
160,000,000.  In  Europe  they  are  almost  confined  to 
Turkey;  and  even  there  they  form,  in  the  European 
part  of  it,  a  minority  of  the  population.  They  prevail 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  Beioocliistan, 
Arabia,  and  Tartary,  and  are  largely  represented  in 
India,  Asiatic  Russia,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  ami 
to  some  extent  in  China.  Their  number  in  Asia  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  50,000,000.  In  Africa.  Mohammedanism 
is  still  the  prevailing  religion  in  the  entire  north;  and 
its  rule  extends  far  down  eastward  and  into  the  centre 
of  the  continent,  numbering,  it  is  believed,  not  fewer 
than  100,000,000  souls. 

Mo'liave.  or  Mohave,  in  Arizona  Territory ,  a  W  by 
N.  co.,  adjoining  Nevada  and  California;  area ,  aht.  7,700 
sq.  m.  lii errs.  Colorado  liiver,  and  Bill  Williams  Creek. 
Surface. mountainous;  soil ,  mostly  sterile.  Min.  Gold 
and  silver.  Cap.  Mohave  City. 

Mo' liave  City,  iu  Arizona  Territory ,  a  town,  cap.  of 
Mohave  co.,  aht.  125  hi.  N.  of  La  Paz. 

Mo  liaw li,  in  New  York,  a  river  which  rises  in  Oneida 
co,  20  m.  N.  of  Rome,  and  runs  E.8  E  into  the  Hudson 
at  Waterford,  10  m.  above  Albany.  It  is  135  m.  long, 
and  has  numerous  and  picturesque  waterfalls,  especially 
at  Little  Falls,  Cohoes,  and  Waterford,  affording  abun¬ 
dant  water-power.  Through  its  populous  valley  run  the 
Erie  Canal  and  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

— A  post-village  of  Herkimer  co.,  aht.  8u  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Albany. —  A  twp.  of  Montgomery  co. ;  pop.  aht.  3.136 

Mo'liaw  lis,  ?/.;</.  A  once  powerful  tribe  of  North 
American  Indians,  a  branch  of  the  great  Iroquois  na¬ 
tion,  who  derived  their  name  from  dwelling  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mohawk  Riv*r.  The  Mohawks,  when 
broken  up  as  a  people,  emigrated  north,  and  took  up 
their  abode  in  the  Canadas,  where  t lie  remnant  of  this 
renowned  tribe  of  red-skins  is  still  to  be  found  in  small 
villages  in  the  midst  of  their  white  brethren,  devoting 
themselves  to  agriculture. 

Mo  liegnn  Mountain*.  in  New  York ,  the  former 

name  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  q.v. 

Mo  lieganvi,  or  )lo  li;<-aiis.  a  tribe  of  Indians  of 
the  great  Algonquin  family,  which, in  the  17th  century, 
inhabited  the  country  now  forming  the  8.W.  part  of 
New  England,  and  that  portion  of  New  York  E.  of  the 
Hudson  Being  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  conquering 
Iroquois  confederacy,  they  retired  to  the  valley  of  the 
Housatonic  River  in  Connecticut,  and  were  consequently 
one  of  the  first  tribes  who  came  into  collision  with,  and 
were  dispossessed  of  their  territory  by  the  early  British 
settlers.  They  subsequently  lived  dispersed  among  the 
other  tribes,  and  all  traces  of  them  have  now  nearly 
disappeared.  Fenimore  Cooper’s  celebrated  novel.  The. 
Last  of  the  Mohicans ,  will  cause  their  name  to  survive 
perhaps  any  other  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

Moliic'ctui,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Ashland  co.;  pop. 
aht.  2,500. 

lEohic'can  River,  in  Ohio.  See  Walhonding. 

Moliic'canville,  in  Ohio ,  a  village  of  Ashland  co., 
aht.  80  in.  N.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Molillev,or  Mohilcf,(mo-/b'7e/’,)  a  govt,  of  European 
Russia,  between  Lat.  5-°  and  55°  15'  N.,  Loii.  28°  35' and 
32°  35'  E.,  inclosed  N.  by  Vitebsk,  E.  by  Smolensk,  S. 
by  Tchernigov,  and  W.  by  Minsk:  area ,  17,470  sq.  m. 
The  surface  is  mostly  an  extensive  plain,  partly  covered 
with  forests.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  but  agricul¬ 
ture  is  backward.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  lum  per, 
Soja,  and  the  Dronetx.  The  climate  is  mild  and  dry  /'ml. 
Rye,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  and  tlax  ;  and  large  quantities 
of  timber  are  floated  down  the  rivers  to  the  Black  Sea. 
The  chief  towns  are  Mohilev,  the  cap.,  and  Mstislavl. 
Pop.  924,080. 

Moiiilkv,  or  Moiiilef,  cap.  of  the  above  govt.,  on  the 
Dnieper,  85  m.  S.NV.of  Smolensk,  and  110  S.E.  of  Minsk. 
M.  has  a  better  appearance  than  most  Russian  towns, 
the  houses  being  built  of  stone  or  other  solid  material. 
M.  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Russian  “Army  of  the 
West,”  and  the  seat  of  Greek  and  R.  C.  archbishoprics, 
the  latter  having  authority  overall  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Poland  and  Russia.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  with 
Riga.  Kiinigsberg,  Dantzic,  and  OJessa.  J*op.  48,205. 

Mohil  pv,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  prov.  of  Podolia, 
on  the  Dniester,  50  m.  S.E.  of  Kaminetz.  P>p.  8,930. 

Mo'll  ill,  a  town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  aht.  9  m.  E.S.E. 
of  Carrick-on-Shannon.  They  are  situated  upon  the 
boundary  line  between  the  cos.  of  Leitrim  ami  Long¬ 
ford,  ami  the  provinces  of  Connaught  and  Leinster. 

Molller,  Johann  Adam,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian, 
b.  at  Igersheim,  WUrtemberg,  1796 ;  professor  of  theology 
at  TUhingen,  and  author  of  many  learned  works  in 
theology  and  church  history.  D.  1836 

Molirs'ville,  ill  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Berks 
co  .  aht.  10  m  W.N.W.  of  Reading. 

Mo'll ii r,  a  gold  coin  of  British  India, of  the  value  of  15 
rupees,  or  $8  75. 

Moi'dore,  [Pg-  moeda  d'nra,]  an  old  gold  coin  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  equivalent  in  value  to  about.  #6.75. 

Moiety.  ( moi'e-ti ,)  n.  [  Fr.  mot  tie  ;  Lat.  medietas ,  from 
i medius ,  middle.  See  Mean.]  The  middle;  the  half; 
one  of  two  equal  parts. 

Moil,  v.  n.  [From  moyle ,  the  old  spelling  of  mule,  q.  v.] 
To  work  like  a  mule;  to  exert  one’s  self;  to  labor;  to 
toil;  to  work  with  painful  efforts. 
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Moi'ra.  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  abt.  14  m. 
S.W.  of  Belfast.  Pop.  about  1,200. 

Uloira.  in  New  York,  a  post  village  and  township  of 
Franklin  co.,  abt.  47  lu.  E.  of  Ogdeusburg ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship,  abt.  3,000. 

Mol  re,  {nwyre.,)  n.  [Fr.,  clouded  or  watered.]  ( Manuf .) 
A  term  applied  to  a  variety  of  manufactured  textile 
goods.  The  production  of  this  watered  effect  is  usually 
called  moire  antique.,  and  is  principally  used  in  making 
the  broad  silk  for  ladies’  dresses.  It  is  a  superior  kind 
of  watering,  and  the  different  modes  by  which  it  is  ef¬ 
fected  are  kept  secret  by  the  moirmrs ,  or  c.ilenderers. 
The  effect  is  not  produced  during  the  spinning,  weaving, 
or  dyeing,  but  by  passing  the  fabric  through  cylinders, 
hot  or  cold,  embossed  or  plain,  and,  sprinkling  t lie  silk 
with  water  or  not,  by  folding  layers  of  silk  over  each, 
either  rectangularly  or  diagonally,  and  other  methods  by 
which  various  degrees  of  moire  can  be  produced.  Cer¬ 
tain  threads,  either  of  the  warp  or  weft,  which  happen 
to  receive  most  pressure,  have  the  most  gloss  ;  s>»me  are 
flattened,  and  the  reflection  from  their  surfaces  becomes 
more  or  less  glossy,  according  to  the  angle  from  whi«  h 
it  is  viewed.  This  produces  the  brilliant  play  of  light 
and  shade  called  moire ,  or  watering. 

Moir 6  Metalliquc,  ( moy're  me.t-aZ-UekJ, )  n.  [Fr.] 
( Applied  Chem)  A  beautiful  crystalline  appearance 
given  to  tin  plate  by  brushing  over  the  heated  metal  a 
mixture  of  2  parts  of  nitric  acid,  2  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  4  of  water.  As  soon  as  the  crystals  appear,  the  plate 
is  quickly  washed,  dried,  and  varnished. 

Moist,  a.  [Fr.  inoite ;  Lat.  modulus,  from  madeo ,  to  he 
wet  or  moist.]  Moderately  wet ;  damp ;  containing  water 
or  other  liquid  in  a  perceptible  degree. 

Moisten,  (tooiVm,)  v.  a.  To  make  moist  or  dump;  to 
wet  in  a  small  degree. 

Moist'nesH,  n.  State  of  being  moist;  dampness;  a 
small  degree  of  wetness;  humidity. 

Moist' lire,  (  yur ,)  n.  [Fr.  moiteur.\  State  of  being 
moist ;  a  moderate  degree  of  humidity  ;  a  small  quantity 
of  any  liquid. 

Mo'jos,  in  Bolivia.  See  Moxa. 

Mokeliini'ne  Hill,  in  Cal.  See  Moquelumxe  Hill. 

Mol  a,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Terra  di  Bari,  on  the 
Adriatic,  13  m.  8.K.  of  Bari :  pop.  1 1,078. 

Molulla  lliver,  in  Oregon,  enters  the  Willamette 
River  from  Clackamas  co. 

Mo  lar,  Mo'lary,  a.  [Lat.  molaris ,  from  mola,  a 
mill.  See  Mill.]  Belonging  to  a  mill  or  to  grinding ; 
having  power  to  grind;  grinding;  used  for  grinding;  as, 
the  molar  teeth. 

— n.  ( Anal .)  One  of  the  double  or  grinding  teeth.  The 
molares,  or  molars,  are  the  most  important  of  the  per¬ 
manent  teeth,  as  they  comminute  and  reduce  to  a  pulp 
the  food  cut  and  broken  down  by  the  iucisors  and  ca¬ 
nine.  See  Teeth. 

Molar  Glanil,  n.  ( Anat .)  One  of  the  two  salivary 
glands  situated  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  between  the 
masseter  and  buccinator  muscles,  the  excretory  ducts 
of  which  open  near  the  hist  molar  tooth. 

Moliis'ses,  n.  sing.  [It.  melassa ;  Fr.  milasse,  from  Gr 
meli,  honey.]  The  brown,  viscid  uncrystallized  sirup 
produced  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  It  is  allowed  to 
drain  from  the  casks  into  a  cistern  before  the  sugar  is 
sent  away  from  the  plantation.  Molasses  is  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  spirits  of  wine.  The  sirups  which 
remain  after  sugar  passes  through  the  processes  of  a 
retiiiing-house  are  sometimes  called  molasses,  but  are 
more  generally  known  as  treacle.  The  imports  of  M. 
into  the  United  States,  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  I860,  amounted  to  55,006,0u0  gallons,  valued  at 
$  1 1, 884,702. 

Mo  lay '.Jacques  de,  the  last  grand-master  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  was  a  native  of  Burgundy,  lie  was  admitted 
into  the  order  about  1265,  and  having  signalized  him¬ 
self  by  his  valor  in  Palestine,  was  unanimously  elected 
grand-master  on  the  death  of  William  de  Beaujeu.  The 
great  wealth  and  power  of  the  Templars,  their  pride  and 
their  dissolute  manners,  created  them  a  multitude  of 
enemies,  and  at  length  Philippe  le  Bel,  king  of  France, 
ami  Pope  Clement  V.,  formed  a  plan  for  their  extermi¬ 
nation.  They  were  accused  of  heresy,  impiety,  and  vari¬ 
ous  crimes  revolting  to  human  nature.  In  October, 
1307,  all  the  Templars  throughout  France  were  arrested 
at  the  same  hour,  and  they  were  tried  and  convicted, 
some  on  their  own  confessions,  and  others  on  such  evi¬ 
dence  as  could  be  procured.  Fifty-seven  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  flames  in  1311  ;  and  after  an  imprisonment 
of  seven  years,  l)e  Molay  shared  their  fate  at  Paris,  in 
1314.  declaring  the  innocence  of  his  order  to  the  last. 

M»l«l,  n.  and  v.  See  Mould,  the  more  correct  spelling. 

Mol<l.  a  manufacturing  town  of  Wales,  co  of  Flint,  on 
the  Alyn,  12  m.  W.S.W.  of  Chester;  p<p.  4.0U0. 

Mol  tlmi,  a  river  of  Bohemia,  rising  in  the  Biihmerwald 
Mountains,  on  the  S  W.  frontier,  at  an  elevation  of  3,750 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  after  a  N.K.  course  of  276  m, 
joining  the  Kibe  at  Melnik,  20  m.  N  of  Prague 

Mohla'va,  a  river  of  Austrian  Poland  and  Moldavia, 
rising  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  after  a  S.E. 
course  of  110  m.  joining  the  Siretli,  36  m.  S  W.  of  Jassy. 

Multla'via.oneof  the  two  Danuhian  principalities  now 
united  under  the  name  of  Koumania.  It  lies  bet.  26°  10' 
and  2S°  30'  E.  Loti.,  and  b<*t  45°  25' and  48°  13'  N.  Lat.; 
is  bounded  N.  by  the  Austrian  territories  of  Buckowina 
ami  Galicia,  S  by  the  Danube  and  Wnllachia,  FI.  by  the 
Russian  govt  of  Bessarabia  with  the  intervening  Pruth, 
and  W.  by  Transylvania  It  has  an  extreme  length  of 
200  m..  by  a  breadth  varying  from  30  to  130;  estimated 
area,  17,000  sq.  m.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Dniester,  the 
Pruth,  and  the  Sireth.  The  soil  is  so  exceedingly  fer¬ 
tile  that,  notwithstanding  the  rude  and  primitive  hus¬ 
bandry  prevailing,  the  land  yields  immense  crops  of 


wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  with  pulse  of  every  kind,  vege¬ 
tables,  and  abundance  of  fruits.  In  the  west,  the  coun¬ 
try  is  mountainous  and  has  some  desert  tracts,  and  im¬ 
mense  forests  yielding  a  large  supply  of  excellent  tim¬ 
ber  The  pasture-lands  are  especially  luxuriant,  and 
afford  the  most  abundant  food  for  large  droves  of  cattle 
reared  upon  them.  From  its  proximity  to  the  Carpa¬ 
thian  M  o  u  n- 
taius,  the  min¬ 
eral  wealth  of 
Moldavia  must 
be  very  great; 
but  the  perpet¬ 
ual  wars,  of 
which  it  has 
been  the  thea¬ 
tre  for  a  g  e  8, 
have  hitherto 
prevented  them 
from  being 
worked  with 
that  attention 
their  impor¬ 
tance  demands. 

Bock  salt,  salt¬ 
petre,  and  as- 
phaltum  are 
the  chief  arti¬ 
cles  under  this 
category  p  r  o- 
duced ;  a  small 
quantity  of  gold 
has  been  found 
in  the  sands  of 
the  river  Bis- 
tritza,  but  the 
in  e  ta  I  8  can 
hardly  be  said 
to  be  worked  at  Fig.  1822.— Moldavian  country-woman. 
all.  Moldavia, 

up  to  the  year  1777,  embraced  a  much  larger  region 
than  is  now  known  by  that  name,  Austria  appropriating 
all  the  district  known  as  Buckowina;  while,  in  1812.  the 
Porte  was  compelled  to  cede  to  Russia  all  the  N.E.  of 
the  province,  called  Bessarabia.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  Armenians, Wallachians,  Jews,  and  Gipsies.  Cap. 
Jassy.  Pop.  estimated  at  1,600,000. 

Molding^  m.  See  Moulding. 

Mol'd  rop,  in  Oregon,  a  village  of  Washington  co.,  abt. 
2 1  m.  W.S.W.  of  Portland. 

Mole,  n.  [A.S.  maal,  mat;  Ger.  mahl ,  maal ;  Lat.  ma¬ 
cula,  a  spot,  blemish,  mole.]  A  spot,  mark,  or  small 
permanent  protuberance,  often  hairy,  but  generally  of 
a  grayish-brown  color,  seen  on  the  skin  of  persons  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  aud  always  congenital,  or  from 
their  birth. 

Mole,  n.  [Lat.  mola .]  (Med.)  A  deposit  of  fleshy  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  uterus. 

Mole,  n.  [Fr.  mole;  It .  molo ;  Lat.  moles.  Etymol.  un¬ 
known.]  A  mound,  emhankmeiit,  or  pier,  constructed 
of  solid  masonry  laid  in  the  sea  at  the  entrance  to  a 
port,  which  it*  serves  to  defend  from  the  force  of  the 
waves;  also,  frequently,  the  port  or  haven  thus  formed. 

(Agric.)  A  plough  used  in  underground  draining. 

Molo,  n.  [D.  mol;  Ger.  maulwurf ;  Dan.  muldvarp  — 
muld,  a  mould,  and  varp ,  to  heave  ]  The  Mouldwarp. 
a  small  insectivorous  quadruped,  family  Talpidte,  of 
which  it  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  The  common  mole 
of  the  U.  States,  the  Screw  mole,  Scalops  aquaticus 
(Cuvier),  is  admirably  fitted  for  a  subterranean  life.  It 
is  from  five  to  Nix  inches  in  length;  the  body  is  thick 
and  cylindrical:  the  head  is  much  prolonged,  especially 
the  muzzle,  which  projects  far  beyond  the  jaws,  and  is 
very  flexible,  strong,  and  tendinous,  serving  to  convey 
fooil  to  the  mouth  ;  it  has  no  external  ears,  but  the  au¬ 
ricular  apparatus  is  highly  developed,  and  the  sense  is 
very  acute;  its  eyes  are  so  very  minute,  and  concealed 
by  its  fur,  that  it  is  a  vulgar  opinion  that  it  is  deficient 
in  these  important  organs.  The  head  is  not.  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  body  by  any  appearance  of  neck  ;  the 
legs  are  so  short  as  scarcely  to  project  perceptibly  from 
the  body;  the  fore-feet,  situated  obliquely  outwards,  are 
excessively  strong  and  broad,  and  furnished  with  very 
large  and  stout  claws,  so  as  to  give  the  animal  the  powvr 
of  working  under  the  surface  with  the  utmost  rapidity  ; 
the  hind-feet  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  fore-feet, 
and  are  calculated  for  throwing  back  with  ease  the 


Fig.  1823.  —  American  mole, 

( Scnlopt  aquaticus.) 

mould  from  behind,  during  the  animal’s  subterranean 
labors  The  rapidity  with  which  the  mole  can  make 
its  way  through  a  favorable  soil  would  be  quite  aston¬ 
ishing,  did  not  its  whole  conformation  and  great  mus¬ 
cular  strength  account  for  it.  The  tail  is  short  and 
small;  the  skin  is  much  thicker  and  tougher  in  propor¬ 
tion  than  in  other  quadrupeds,  and  the  fur  with  which 
it  is  covered  is  close-set  and  soft  as  the  finest  velvet. 
The  food  of  the  mole  consists  chiefly  of  earth- worms  and 
the  larvae  of  insects;  but  it  is  not  confin'  d  to  these;  tor 
during  the  summer  months  it  not  un frequently  leaves 
its  subterranean  retreat,  and  wanders  upon  the  surface 
in  quest  of  prey,  such  as  birds,  mice,  frogs,  snails,  Ac. ; 
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and  during  these  nocturnal  excursions  it  often  meets 
with  a  vigilant  and  successful  enemy  in  the  owl.  Moles 
are  extremely  voracious.  We  are  told,  that  if  two  are 
shut  tip  together  without  food,  the  strongest  will  de¬ 
vour  the  weakest,  even  to  the  hones;  nothing  hut  the 
skin  is  left,  which  they  never  eat,  and  which,  when  one 
has  killed  the  other,  is  always  seen  to  be  ripped  up 
along  the  belly.  They  are  incapable  of  long  fasting; 
if  kept  ten  or  twelve  hours  without  food,  it  is  said  they 
die  of  starvation. 

Mole,  v.  a.  To  clear  of  mole  hills.  (Used  as  prov.  Eng.) 

— To  form  holes  in,  as  a  mole  ;  to  hurrow. 

Mole'-east,  n.  A  small  elevation  of  earth  thrown  up 

by  a  mole. 

Mo'leeli,  Mo'loch,  or  Mil'oom.  (Script.)  A 
heathen  deity  (  Fig.  1824),  chiefly  found  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  as  the  national  god  of  the  Ammonites,  to  whom 
children  were  sacrificed  hy  fire.  There  is  some  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  at  what  period  the  Israelites  became 
acquainted  with  this  idolatry  ;  yet  various  reasons  ren¬ 
der  it  probable  that  it  was  before  the  time  of  Solomon, 
the  date  usually  assigned  for  its  introduction.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  for  the  first  time  directly  stated  that  Solo¬ 
mon  erected  a  high  place  for  Molech  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  (1  Kings  xi.7);  and  from  that  period  bis  wor¬ 
ship  continued  uninterruptedly  there,  or  in  Tophet.  in 


the  valley  of  Ilinnom,  until  Josiah  defiled  both  places, 
(2  Kmgx  xxiii  10,  13.)  Jehoahaz,  however,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Josiah,  again  “did  what  was  evil  in  the 
sight  of  Jehovah,  according  to  all  that  his  fathers  had 
done,”  (2  Kings  xxiii.  32.)  The  same  broad  condemna¬ 
tion  is  made  against  the  succeeding  kings,  Jehoiakim, 
Jchoiachin.  and  Zedekiah;  and  Ezekiel,  writing  during 
the  captivity,  says,  “  Do  you,  hy  offering  your  gifts,  and 
by  making  your  sons  pass  through  the  fire,  pollute  your¬ 
selves  with  all  your  idols  until  this  day.  and  shall  I  be 
enquired  of  hy  you?”  (xx.  31.)  After  the  restoration, 
all  traces  of  this  idolatry  disappear. 

Molo'-rrlcKot,  n.  (Zovl.)  The  Gryllotalpa  horealis, 
(Fig.  1825,)  an  interesting  species  of  the  Gryllides,  or 
Cricket  family  (see  Cricket). 

Its  habits  are  very  singular, 
and  greatly  resemble  those 
of  the  animal  from  which  it 
is  named.  In  its  structure, 
too,  there  is  a  remarkable 
similarity.  This  insect  is 
continually  engaged  in  exca¬ 
vating  galleries  under  the 
earth,  some  of  which  are  of 
considerable  dimensions.  To 
enable  it  to  do  this  with  per¬ 
fection,  its  anterior  limbs 
are  connected  with  a  pair  of 
flat  fossorial  organs,  which 
are  in  appearance  much  like 
the  haml  of  the  mole.  In 
its  burrowing  processes,  it 
does  great  injury  to  the  roots 
of  plants  With  regard  to 
its  diet,  little  is  positively 
known;  and  whether  it  lives 
on  animal  or  vegetable  food, 
is  still  a  matter  of  uncer¬ 
tainty.  By  some  authorities, 
however,  it  is  said  to  feed  on 
both  roots  and  insects.  The 
female  of  this  species  pre¬ 
pares  a  largechamber  where- 
in  to  lay  her  eggs,  which  are 
said  to  be  from  200  to  400 
in  number.  Until  after  the 
first  moult,  the  young  re¬ 
main  together,  but  then 
take  their  departure,  and  commence  burrowing  on  their 
own  account.  The  M.  C.  is  usually  about  two  inches 
in  length,  and  is  of  a  brown  color. 
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JfH'ccnljir,  a.  [Fr.  moUculaire.~\  B el on ging,  or  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to,  or  consisting  of  molecules  or  minute 
particles  ;  as,  molecular  attraction. 

M.  attraction.  ( Chem .)  It  is  conceived  that  bodies 
can  be  divided  into  indivisible  atoms,  each  having  a  def¬ 
inite  uniform  weight  and  general  character.  These 
ultimate  particles  are  generally  called  utoms,  \\  hile  those 
are  called  molecules  which  are  constituent  or  aggregated 
into  an  heterogeneous  whole.  If  the  specific  nature  ol 
these  molecules  were  known,  and  the  laws  of  the  forces 
that  retain  them,  whether  these  forces  la*  of  attraction 
or  repulsion,  it  is  evident  that  we  should  have  the  true 
key  to  tell  the  changes  and  sequences  of  the  material 
universe.  A  number  of  attempts  have  been  made  to 
construct  theories  on  this  ground,  sufficiently  general  to 
enable  the  inquirer  to  avoid  restrictive  conditions,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  afford  a  base  for  wide  and  impor¬ 
tant  conclusions.  One  of  the  earliest  explorers  in  the 
field  of  molecular  theories  was  Bascovich,  who  asserted 
that  matter  did  not  consist  of  solid  particles,  hut  of  mere 
mathematical  centres  of  forces.  Each  body  is  supposed 
by  his  theory  to  bo  made  up  of  a  number  of  geometri¬ 
cal  points,  from  which  emanate  forces  following  certain 
mathematical  laws,  in  virtue  of  which  the  forces  become 
at  certain  small  distances  attractive,  and  at  certain 
other  distances  repulsive,  and  at  greater  distances  again 
attractive.  From  these  forces  of  the  points  arise  the 
cohesion  of  the  parts  of  the  same  body,  the  resistance 
which  it  excites  against  the  pressure  of  another  body, 
and,  finally,  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  which  it  ex¬ 
erts  upon  bodies  at  a  distance.  The  most  important 
works  on  the  subject  are  those  of  Gauss  on  Terrestrial 
Magnetism ,  and  Dr.  Simon  George  Ohm's  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  Molecular  Physics.  In  the  latter  work.  Ohm 
supposes  that  ultimate  molecules  have  both  simple  and 
polar  powers,  and  on  the  ground  of  this  hypothesis,  at¬ 
tempts  to  educe  a  complete  system  from  which  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  light,  heat,  and  electricity  necessarily  and 
harmoniously  How  forth. 

Moleculiir'ity,  n  State  or  quality  of  being  molecular. 

Mol  ecule,  n.  [Fr.,  dimiu.  of  Lat.  mobs,  a  mass.] 
(Chem.)  One  of  the  constituent  particles  of  bodies. 
They  are  divided  into  integrant  and  constituent  mole¬ 
cules.  Integrant  molecules  have  similar  properties  to 
the  mass,  and  are,  therefore,  simple  or  compound,  as  the 
mass  is  either  one  or  the  other.  Thus  a  mass  of  pure 
metal  consists  of  integrant  particles,  each  of  which  has 
metallic  properties  similar  to  those  possessed  by  the 
whole  mass.  In  the  same  manner,  a  mass  of  alloy  con¬ 
sists  of  integrant  particles,  each  of  which  is  a  compound 
of  the  different  metals  forming  the  alloy.  When  a  com¬ 
pound  integrant  M.  is  decomposed,  we  get  constituent  M. 
Oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  thus  constituent  M.  of  an  in¬ 
tegrant  M. of  water. — Chem.  “The  smallest  particles  of 
a  substance  in  which  its  qualities  inhere.”  See  p.  173*2 

Mole'-oye<l,  a.  Having  very  small  eyes,  like  a 
imde;  —  hence,  blind,  or  of  imperfect  vision. 

Mole'-liill,  n.  A  little  hillock  or  elevation  of  earth 
thrown  up  by  moles;  —  lienee,  a  very  small  bill,  or  minor 
obstacle  or  impediment. 

Mole,  (Le,)  a  seaport-town  on  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the 
island  of  llayti,  W.  Indies.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor, 
and  commands  an  active  trade  in  cot  ton,  coffee,  indigo, &c. 

Uloleiidina'ceoiis,  MoIeii<lina'rioiis,  a.  [hat. 
molmdi  minus,  from  mole  re,  to  grind. J  Having  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  sails  of  a  wind-mill. 

Mo  I  o'- rat,  n.  (Zobl.)  The  common  name  of  a  genus 
Bath  y  erg  us.  order  Rodenha ,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  and  burrows 
under-ground,  throwing  up  large  hillocks,  which  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dangerous  to  travellers  on  horseback. 

Mole'sli in,  n.  A  kind  of  cotton  cloth,  having  a  furry 
or  flocculent  surface  resembling  the  skin  of  a  mole,  and 
used  for  garments  of  laborers,  Ac. 

Molest',  v.  a.  [Lat.  mnlesta — mnlestus ,  from  moles, 
trouble,  labor,  distress;  Fr.  molester.]  To  incommode 
or  trouble;  to  vex;  to  annoy;  to  render  uneasy;  to 
tease;  to  disturb. 

Molesta  tion,  n.  [L.  Lat.  molestatio.]  Act  of  mo¬ 
lesting,  or  state  of  being  molested;  disturbance;  an¬ 
noyance;  uneasiness  caused  by  vexation. 

Molest'er.  n.  One  who  molests  or  annoys. 

Molest  fill,  a.  Vexatious;  troublesome. 

Mole'- tree,  n.  (But.)  The  Caper-spurge,  Euphorbia 
Lit  y  ns. 

Mole'warp,  n.  Same  as  Mon?,  7.  r. 

Molfet'ta,  a  sea-port  town  of  S.  Italy,  prnv.  of  Terra 
di  Bari,  on  the  Adriatic,  18  in.  N.W.  of  Bui.  Promi¬ 
nent  among  the  public  buildings  is  its  magnificent  ca¬ 
thedral.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  oil,  and 
almonds.  Pop.  24,658. 

Molilll  inoiis,  a.  [From  Lat.  mnh'ri.  to  exert  one’s 
self.]  Of  great  bulk,  consequence,  or  import,  (it.) 

MoJiere,  (mol'e-air.)  a  French  dramatist,  n.  at  Paris. 
1622.  His  real  name  was  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin,  and 
lie  took  t lie  name  of  Moli&re,  out  of  regard  to  his  par¬ 
ents,  when  he  first  became  an  actor.  He  was  brought 
up  to  his  father’s  trade,  that  of  upholsterer;  but  when 
14  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  study  at  the  college  of 
Clermont,  where  he  remained  several  years.  As  sub¬ 
stitute  for  his  father  lie  attended  Louis  XIII.  as  vah-t- 
de-chambre  on  his  expedition  to  Narhonne,  in  1612.  He 
studied  law  at  ’rleans,  and  was  received  advocate  at 
Paris,  and  in  1645  lie  began  ac‘ing  there  with  a  com¬ 
pany  of  amateurs.  After  obtaining  great  success  in  the 
provinces,  lie  settled  at  Paris  in  1658,  having  previously 
produced  his  two  comedies,  I'  Et  our  di  and  Le  DCpit 
A  nmureux  In  the  following  year  he  increased  hl-s  repu¬ 
tation  1%  thecoiuedy  Les  PrCcieu<es  Ridicules. which  had 
a  run  of  about  120  nig  ts.  Continuing  to  produce  new 
plays,  and  acting  in  toe  principal  comic  parts,  lie  was  a 
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favorite  both  with  the  court  and  the  people.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  his  father’s  office  under  Louis  XIV'.,  who  gave 
him,  in  1GG3,  a  pension  of  1.000  livres.  II o  was  the  in- 


Fig.  1S26.  —  molilre. 

timate  friend  of  La  Fontaine.  Boileau,  and  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  men;  hut  his  happiness  was  impaired  by  an 
ill-assorted  union  with  a  young  actress,  lie  excited  the 
animosity  of  the  medical  profession,  by  several  sharp 
attacks  on  them  in  his  comedies ;  and  that  of  flic  priestly 
and  priest-ridden  classes,  by  his  terrible  attack  on  pious 
hypocrites  in  the  famous  Tartvjf'e.  which  was  withdrawn 
from  the  stage  by  order  of  the  king.  The  order  was  an¬ 
nulled  in  166S.  Among  the  most  admired  plays  of  M. 
are,  V Ecole  des  Femmes  :  Tar/ujfe ;  Le  Misanthrope. ;  Les 
Femmes  Savante.s :  Le  Medecin malgr€ hit;  and  Le  Malade 
lmaginaire.  In  some  of  his  comedies  he  borrowed  from, 
or  imitated,  tiie  Latin  comic  writers,  and  in  some  the 
Italian  and  Spanish.  Among  these  imitations  are  L'A- 
vare,  Amphitryon,  and  Les  Fonrberies  de  Scapin.  But 
in  t He  delineation  of  character  and  the  portrayal  of  the 
vices  and  follies  of  social  life,  M.  is  thoroughly  original ; 
and  whatever  materials  he  may  have  appropiiated  from 
earlier  writers,  he  so  treated  them  as  to  make  the  re¬ 
sult  entirely  his  own.  He  is  called  by  Voltaire  the  Fa¬ 
ther  of  French  Comedy,  and  alone  among  French  comic 
writers  is  classical.  While  he  treats  some  subjects  with 
exquisite  refinement,  he  indulges  too  frequently  in  ex- 


Fig.  1827.  —  tomb  of  moliere. 


aggeration,  coarseness,  and  mere  buffoonery.  His  works, 
it  is  said,  have  been  more  frequently  republished  than 
those  of  any  other  French  author.  In  1673,  he  took 
part  in  the  presentation  of  his  last  comedy.  Le  Malade 
lmaginaire ,  being  at  t lie  time  seriously  out  of  health  ; 
the  effort  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  d.  the  same 
night,  February  27.  He  was  buried  without  the  usual 
religious  rites,  through  the  influence  of  the  priests,  who 
hated  him,  though  they  could  allege  nothing  against 
his  character.  His  profession  excluded  him  from  the 
French  Academy;  hut  a  century  lifter  his  death,  his  bust 
was  set  up  in  the  halt  with  this  inscription  —  “  Rien  ne 
manque  d  sa  gloire  ;  il  manquait  dla  not  re .” 

Mol  i  no,  n.  [From  Lat.  molina,  mill.]  The  transverse 
iron  crossing  the  upper  grinding-stone  of  a  mill. 

Mo  lino,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Rock  Island,  co., 
on  t lie  Mississippi  River,  al»t.  3  m  above  Rock  Island. 

Mol  i mists,  (mo-le'nists.)  ( E  rl .  /fist  )  The  nameofasect 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  adopted  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  Molina, a  Spanish  Jesuit  and  professor  of  theology 
at  Evara,  in  Portugal,  (1535-1600.)  In  order  to  remove 
the  difficulties  attending  the  doctrines  of  predestina¬ 
tion  and  free  will,  and  to  reconcile  the  jarring  opinions 
of  Augustines,  Thomists,  semi-Pelagians,  and  others, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  decree  of 
predestination  to  eternal  glory  was  founded  upon  a  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge  and  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the 
elect;  that  the  grace  from  whose  operations  those  mer¬ 
its  are  derived,  is  not  efficacious  by  its  own  intrinsic 
power  only,  but  also  by  the  consent  of  our  own  will, 
and  because  it  is  administered  in  those  circumstances 
in  which  the  Deity,  by  that  branch  of  his  knowledge 
which  is  called  scienti a  media ,  foresees  that  it  will  be 
efficacious.  This  saentia  media  is  that  foreknowledge 
of  future  contingents  that  arises  from  an  acquaintance 
with  t lie  nature  and  faculties  of  rational  beings,  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  shall  he  placed,  the  ob¬ 
jects  that  shall  be  presented  to  them,  and  the  influence 
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of  these  upon  their  actions.  This  doctrine  was  soon 
violently  assailed,  especially  by  the  Dominicans,  and  at 
length  Pope  Clement  VIII.  appointed  a  congregation  to 
investigate  the  matter.  Opinion  was  so  much  divided 
upon  the  subject,  that  the  Pope  decided  that  both  doc¬ 
trines  (that  of  Molina  and  that  of  his  opponents)  might 
safely  be  taught  in  the  Church.  The  Molinisfs,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  disappear,  as  other  views  involving  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  predestination  and  grace  were  advanced.  —  See 
J  ANSENISTS. 

Moll  no,  ( mo-lee' no ,)  in  Mississippi ,  a  village  of  Tippah 
co.,  abt.  40  m.  K.S-E.  of  Holly  Springs. 

Mo  I  in  os,  Miguel,  (mo-Wnos,)  a  Spanish  theologian.  And 
founder  of  the  sect  called  Quietists,  was  b.  in  16-7,  near 
Saragossa,  but  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at 
Rome.  There,  in  1075,  he  published  his  celebrated 
Spiritual  Guide.,  which  was  condemned  by  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  10  years  after  its  first  appearance,  and  the  author 
sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  lie  d.  in  prison, 
in  1606.  The  followers  of  M ,  of  whom  Madame  Gayou 
was  the  principal,  were  called  Quietists  because  they 
maintained  that  religion  consists  in  an  abstraction  of 
the  mind  from  external  and  finite  objects. 

MoIise,orSaii'iiio,(»»o-/cc'jf«i,)a  prov.  of  S.  Italy,  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Adriatic,  having  E.,  8  ,  and  W.  Capitanata, 
Priucipato-UI  tenure,  Terra  di  Lavora,  and  Abruzzo  Ci- 
teriore.  Area,  1,785  sq.  in.  The  surface  is  mountainous, 
and  in  the  S.  it  is  traversed  by  the  principal  chain  of 
the  Apennines.  Prod.  Wheat,  millet,  maize,  fruits, 
wine,  and  oil.  There  are  extensive  forests,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  generally  devoted  to  pasturage.  Cap.  Cain- 
po-hasso.  Pop.  346,007. 

Moll,  (mol,)  a.  [Ger.J  ( Mus .)  Minor. 

Mol  la,  n.  The  name  of  a  spiritual  and  judicial  officer 
among  the  Turks,  superior  to  the  cadis  or  inferior 
judges,  and  having  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
towns  or  large  districts.  Over  the  iiiollas  are  the  cadi- 
leskers,  or  supreme  judges  of  the  empire,  who  sit  in 
the  divan. 

Mol'Iah.  n.  [Ar.  mania.']  In  Mohammedan  countries, 
a  high-priest.  (Sometimes  written  moolah.) 

Mol'le,  n.  [It]  (Mus.)  Flat,  or  lower  by  a  semitone 
than  the  sound  to  whose  liame  it  is  appended ;  as,  “  B 
motley —  Worcester. 

Mol  lebart,  Mol  leboort,  Mould'ehg'rt,  n. 

(Agric.)  An  implement  of  husbandry  used  in  Flanders, 
being  a  kind  of  large  spade,  drawn  by  a  horse,  and 
guided  by  a  man. 

Mol'leton,  n.  [Fr.]  Swan-skin  ;  a  kind  of  blanket  or 
flannel. 

Mol'licnt.  a .  Same  ns  Emollient,  7  v. 

Mol  tiently,  ado.  Soften i ugly ;  assnagingly. 

Moll  idea  hie,  a.  That  may  be  softened  or  mollified. 

Mollifica  tion,  n.  Aet  of  mollifying  or  softening; 
state  or  condition  of  being  mollified;  mitigation;  an 
assuaging  or  appeasing;  —  opposed  to  induration. 

MoLlifier,  n.  He  w ho,  or  that  which  mollifies, softens, 
assuages,  or  pacifies. 

Mol  lify,  v.  a.  [Fr.  7 nollifi  r  :  Lat.  mollifico  —  mollis , 
soft,  and  fa  do,  to  make;  mollis.]  To  soitcn:  to  make 
tender.  —  To  assuage,  as  pain,  annoyance,  or  irritation ; 
as.  a  mollifying  ointment.  —  To  appease;  to  jacify;  to 
calm  or  quiet. 

*•  With  sweet  science  mollified  their  stubborn  hearts." — Spenser. 

— To  qualify;  to  lessen  in  harshness  or  asperity;  as,  to 
mollify  a  peremptory  demand. 

Mol  linct,  v.  A  mill  of  inferior  size. 

Mollifies,  (-lish'i-iz,)  M.  [Lat.,  softness.]  (Med.)  Pre¬ 
ternatural  softness  of  an  organ  or  part  of  an  organ. 

M.ossium.  {M>d.)  A  softening  of  the  hones  This 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  diseases  to  which  t lie 
body  is  liable,  but  fortunately  it  is  a  very  rare  one;  and 
though  some  constitutional  predisposition  seems  to  he 
necessary  to  lead  to  it,  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that 
the  immediate  exciting  cause  is,  on  the  part  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  an  inordinate  desire  for  and  consumption  of  salt. 
Mollifies  088i urn  may  he  regarded  as  a  general  condition 
of  rickets,  in  which  the  hones  of  the  entii'e  body  are 
seemingly  deprived  of  their  earthy  particles  —  t lie  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime. —  become  little  more  than  gristle,  and. 
like  a  stick  of  Indian-riihher,  can  he  bent  into  any 
shnpo^the  individual  or  his  attendant  may  please  to 
place  fliein.  'I  he  disease,  though  gradual,  is  compara¬ 
tively  rapid  in  its  progress;  the  legs  first  suffer  from 
pain  and  weariness,  and  are  soon  unable  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  body;  the  patient,  unable  to  stand  or 
walk,  is  obliged  to  remain  seated,  when  the  large  hones 
of  the  thigh  and  leg,  having  lost  the  counteracting 
weight  of  their  earthy  particles,  are  by  the  strong  iniis- 
cl»‘8  oi  toe  hip  and  legs  drawn  gradually  upwards,  till, 
warped  and  distorted  in  an  extraordinary  fashion,  they 
are  finally  crossed  over  the  hack  of  the  patient’s  shoul¬ 
ders,  the  right  leg  to  the  left,  and  the  left  to  the  right 
side;  the  arms  at  the  same  time  become  similarly  de¬ 
formed.  till  the  helpless  patient  is  fixed  like  a  hideous 
Mongolian  idol,  unable  to  move  or  even  feed  himself. — 
See  Rickets. 

Mol'IitiMle,  n  [From  Lat.  mollis,  soft.]  Softness; 
effeminacy;  languor. 

Moirtown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Berks 
co.,  abt.  61 111.  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Ilollu'go,  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cary - 
4pU11IU1ce.se.  They  are  small  prostrate  annuals,  leaves 
at  length  apparently  verticillate,  each  whorl  consisting 
of  one  or  two  large,  substipulate  leaves  w  ith  several 
axillary  smaller  ones.  M  vert i cilia ta,  the  Carpet- weed, 
is  found  in  dry  places  throughout  N.  America. 

Mollusr'ea,  n.  />/•  [Lat.]  (Zotil.)  A  branch  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom,  characteristically  designated  s»s  being 
without  a  backbone.  Molluscs  may  be  briefly  described 
to  be  animals  covered  with  a  soft  moist  skin,  mostly 
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forming  over  the  hack  a  duplication,  free  at  the  margin, 
and  termed  a  mantle.  The  head  is  more  or  less  distinct, 
is  furnished  with  tentacles,  and  is  often  provided  with 
two  eyes.  The  shell  is  calcareous,  mostly  univalve;  in 
some  this  covering  is  multivalve,  in  a  few  internal,  and 
in  others  absent  altogether.  The  organs  of  circulation 
and  respiration  are  generally  distinct,  and  tin*  heart  is 
always  aortic.  A  nervous  ring  is  also  around  the  oesoph¬ 
agus,  while  the  nerves  proceeding  from  ganglia  are 
various  in  number,  and  are  principally  directed  to  the 
peripheral  parts  of  tin*  body.  Cuvier  supposes  that  the 
veins  of  molluscous  animals  perform  the  functions  of 
absorbent  vessels:  their  blood  is  of  a  white  or  bluish- 
white  color,  and  appears  to  contain  a  smaller  portion 
of  fibrin  than  vertebrated  animals.  These  muscles 
are  attached  to  various  points  of  their  skin,  forming 
three  tissues,  which  are  more  or  less  complex  and  dense. 
Their  motions  consist,  principally,  of  contractions  in 
different  directions,  which  produce  inflections  and  pro¬ 
longations,  or  relaxations  of  their  various  parts,  by 
which  means  they  creep,  swim,  and  seize  upon  objects, 
just  as  the  form  of  those  parts  may  permit;  but  as 
the  limbs  are  supported  by  articulated  and  solid  levers, 
they  cannot  proceed  rapidly,  or  by  leaps.  To  continue 
the  remarks  of  Cuvier,  the  irritability  of  most  of  them 
is  extremely  great,  and  continues  for  a  long  time  after 
they  are  divided.  Their  skin'is  naked,  very  sensible, and 
usually  covered  with  a  humor  that  oozes  from  its  pores. 
No  particular  organ  of  smell  has  been  discovered  in 
them,  although  they  possess  that  sense;  it  may,  how¬ 
ever,  possiblv  reside  in  the  entire  skin.  All  the  acepha- 
la,  brachiopoda.  rirrhopnda,  and  part  of  the  gasteropoda 
and  pteropoda  are  destitute  of  eyes.  The  cephalopoda, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  them  quite  as  complicated  as 
those  of  warm-blooded  animals;  they  also  possess  the 
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peculiarity  of  being  supplied  with  organs  of  hearing: 
and  ihe.v  are  the  only  class  in  which  the  brain  has  been 
discovered  to  be  inclosed  in  a  particular  cartilaginous 
box.  Nearly  all  molluscs  have,  more  or  less,  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  skin  termed  the  mantle,  as  before  stated: 
and  this  is  often  narrowed  into  a  simple  dish,  formed 
into  a  pipe,  hollowed  into  a  sac,  or  extended  and  divided 
in  the  form  of  fins.  The  naked  mollusca  are  those  in 
which  the  mantle  is  simply  membranous,  or  fleshy; 
most  frequently,  however,  it  forms  in  its  thickness  one 
or  several  laminae,  of  a  substance  which  is  more  or  less 
hard,  and  is  deposited  in  layers,  always  increasing  in  ex¬ 
tent.  as  well  as  in  thickness,  because  the  recent  layers 
always  outedge  the  old  ones.  When  this  substance  re¬ 
mains  concealed  in  the  thickness  of  the  mantle,  it  is 
customary  still  to  apply  the  term,  naked  mollusca. 
Generally,  however,  it  becomes  so  much  developed  that 
the  animal,  when  contracted,  can  find  shelter  beneath  it. 
In  such  a  case  it  is  then  termed  a  shell,  and  the  animal 
is  said  to  be  testaceous.  The  shells  are  various,  and  differ 
in  form,  color,  surface,  substance,  and  brilliancy.  Some 
are  calcareous,  while  others  are  horny,  and  they  always 
consist  of  matter  deposited  in  layers,  and  exuded  from 
the  skin  under  the  epidermis,  like  the  enamel  covering i 
the  nails,  horns,  scales,  and  teeth  of  other  animals.  All  I 
modes  of  mastication  and  deglutition  can  be  traced  in 
the  tnollusca.  Their  stomachs  are  sometimes  simple,  at 
other  times  multiple,  and  frequently  provided  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  anatomy,  while  their  intestines  are  variously  pro¬ 
longed  They  commonly  have  salivary  glands,  and  al¬ 
ways  a  large  liver,  hut  neither  pancreas  nor  mesentery; 
several,  also,  have  secretions  which  are  peculiar  to  them, 
selves.  Their  modes  of  generation  vary  considerably, 
Several  possess  the  faculty  of  self-impregnation  ;  others- 
although  hermaphrodites,  have  need  of  a  reciprocal  in¬ 
tercourse;  while  many,  indeed,  have  the  sexes  distinct  | 
and  separated.  Some, again,  are  viviparous,  others  ovip¬ 
arous  :  the  eggs  of  the  latter  are  sometimes  enveloped 
with  a  shell,  more  cr  less  hard,  but  sometimes  covered 
with  a  simple  viscosity.  These  varieties  of  the  digestive 
ami  generative  processes  are  found  in  the  same  order, 
and  sometimes  in  the  same  family.  The  mollusca,  in 
general,  appear  to  be  animals  that  are  but  slightly  de¬ 
veloped,  possessed  of  but  little  industry,  and  which  are 
only  preserved  by  their  fecundity  and  vital  tenacity. 
Molluscs  convert  nearly  every  substance,  both  animal 
and  vegetable,  into  food,  which  some  take  in  a  decom¬ 
posed  state,  while  others  will  only  eat  such  substances 
as  are  perfectly  fresh.  Some  are  terrestrial,  while 
others  inhabit  only  the  sea  and  fresh  waters.  A  few 
varieties  are  also  amphibious;  but  this  class  is  much  re¬ 
stricted  in  number.  The  uses  and  advantages  of  mullnscs 
are  various.  Some  supply  food  to  man,  while  others 
gupply  nutritive  provender  to  birds  and  fishes.  Their 


Fig.  1829.  —  the  pulp,  ( Octopus  vulgaris.) 

(It  is  the  Pieuvre  of  Victor  Hugo  in  the  Toilers  of  the  Sea, 
drawn  after  nature,  by  M.  Mesuel.) 
numerous  classes,  according  to  their  structure;  those 
possessed  of  a  shell  with  one  valve  are  termed  univalve 
mollusca ,  and  are  furnished  with  a  distinct  head;  from 
which  circumstance  they  are  called  tncephabms.  These 
are  divided  into  threeclasses,  the  first  of  which  is  termed, 
1.  Cephalopoda,  or  cuttle-fishes,  (Fig.  1829.)  These  have 
their  feet,  or,  strictly  speaking,  arms,  attached  to  the 
head,  forming  a  circle  around  the  mouth.  2.  The  next 
class  is  the  fam  Gasteropoda,  or  snails ,  (Fig.  1829,)  which 
Cuvier  divides  into  several  orders  or  divisions,  according 
to  the  structure  of  the  gills  ;  as  the  Ihilmonaria.  Audi - 
branchiata ,  Infer obranchiata,  Tectibranchiata,  Hetero • 
voda,  Fectinibranckiata,  Scutibranchiata ,  and  Cyclo- 
branchiata.  3.  The  third  class  of  the  univalves  is 
termed  Pteropoda,  which  swim  in  the  sea  with  a  pair 
of  fins  that  extend  outwards  from  the  sides  of  the  head. 
The  subdivision  Clio  of  Linnaeus,  of  this  class,  is  the 
type  of  the  whole:  the  family  Pteropoda  are  mostly 
liermaphrodital.  The  Acephalus ,  or  bivalve  molluscs, 
are  divided  into  two  classes:  1.  The  Con  chi  fern,  and 
secondly,  the  Brachiopoda .  both  of  which  classes  have 
been  united  into  one  order  by  later  naturalists.  The 
respiratory  apparatus  of  these  Is  externally  situated,  and 
is  placed  either  between  the  mantle  ami  the  body,  in 
the  form  of  plates,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  mantle 
itself.  Besides  the  several  classes  which  have  been  cat¬ 
alogued.  there  is  yet  another,  called  the  Tumcala,  which 
are  destitute  both  of  head  and  shell.  Cuvier,  in  his  sup¬ 
plement  to  Mollusca.  in  his  great  work,  says  that  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  these  animals  are  not  very  numerous,  but  yet 
very  little  is  known  about  them;  and  lie  puts  forward  the 
query,  whether  oysters  in  a  state  of  greenness,  as  they 
are  often  observed  to  be,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as 
unhealthy. 

lUolliis'ean,  n.  One  of  the  mollusca. 

Molliis'Citn,  Molluscous,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
partaking  of,  the  characteristics  of  the  mollusca. 

Mo'locli,  n  (Script.)  See  Molech. 

(ZhM.)  A  singular  genus  of  Saurians,  established  by 
Gray,  and  thus  described  in  Capt.  Gray’s  Travels  in  Aus¬ 
tralia:1*  Body 
depressed, 
covered  with 
irregular,  un¬ 
equal,  small, 
granular 
plates,  each 
furnished 
with  a  more 
or  less  promi¬ 
nent  central 
spine,  and 
with  a  series 
of  large,  coni¬ 
cal  convex, 
acute  spines; 
head  and 

limbs  covered 
with  similar 
scab's  and 

spines;  head 
small,  with 


very 

spines 


large 

over 


the  eyebrows ;  tail  with  irregular  rings  of  very  large 
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acute  spines;  femoral  and  sub-anal  pores  none;  teeth 
small,  subequal ;  toes  5*5.  short,  covered  above  and  below 
with  keeled  scales;  claws  long,  acute.  The  external 
appearance  of  this  lizard  is  tin*  most  ferocious  of  any 
that  I  know,  the  horns  of  the  head  and  the  numerous 
spines  on  the  body  giving  it  a  most  formidable  aspect.” 

MollllS'CUIll,  ft.  I  From  Lat.  mollis.]  (Med.)  A  cuta¬ 
neous  afiectiou  which  consists  of  numerous  tumors, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pigeon  s 
egg.  filled  with  an  atheromatous  matter,  which  are  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  substance  of  the  derma. 

Molokoi',  or  Morotoi',  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  Lat.  21°  9'  N..  Lon.  156°  51'  W.  It 
is  abt.  40  m.  long,  and  7  ill.  broad,  ami  apparently  formed 
by  a  chain  of  volcanic  mountains.  l*op  5,000. 

MoIons**',  Molus  sus.  n.  [Gr.  molossos. ]  {Anc.  Pros.) 

A  foot  containing  three  long  syllables. 

Molt.  v.  a.  and  n  See  Moult. 

Mol  ten*  p.  a.  (old  jp.  of  Melt.)  Melted;  made  of 
melted  metal  ;  as  a  molten  image. 

Moltke.  See  Von  Moltke. 

Mol  ton,  (South,)  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Devon,  on 
the  Mole,  24  m.  N.N.W.  of  Exeter,  and  16+  ni.  N.E.  of 
London.  Manuf  Lace,  woollen  goods,  and  felts.  l*op. 
4,500. —  N.  Motion  is  4  in.  N.  of  this  town.  I*op.  2.000. 

Moluc'en  Iklltll.  ft.  (B"t.)  See  Moluccella. 

Moluc  cas,  or  Spice  IslamU,  a  group  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Archipelago,  In-tween  Celebes  and  Papua,  belonging 
to  the  Dutch.  They  are  generally  mountainous,  and 
very  fertile.  Prod  Cloves,  nutmegs,  sago,  breadfruit, 
cocoa-nut,  Ac.;  also,  ebony,  and  other  valuable  timbers. 
Around  them  are  numerous  pearl  and  trepang  fisheries. 
The  principal  islands  are,  Amboyna,  Banda,  Ceram, 
Ternate.and  Tidore,^.  v.  They  were  taken  by  the  British 
from  the  Dutch  in  1796.  hut  restored  in  1814.  P.  331,879.  i 

Molucccl  la,  ft.  [From  the  Molucca  Islands.]  ( Bot .) 

A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Lumiacete.  M.  laris,  the  Molucca 
Balm,  or  JSliell  Flower,  is  a  curious  garden-plant,  smooth 
in  all  its  parts  and  of  a  glaucous  green,  from  1  to  2  tt.  in 
height.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  ample,  bell- 
shaped  calyx,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  seated  the  yel¬ 
lowish-green  flower. 

Molticlies,  (mo-loo' ches.)  a  warlike  tribe  of  Indians  in 
the  \V.  part  of  Patagonia,  S.  America. 

Molyb'tlena,  or  Molybdenite,  w.  (Min.)  See 

MoLVBDKNUM. 

Molybdenate,  n.  ( Chem .)  See  Molybdenum. 

Moly  bdeiious,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from 
molybdenum. 

Molylxle'iium,  n.  [From  Gr.  molybdaina ,  lead,  on 
account  of  the  resemblance  of  its  chief  ore,  vtol&bdena, 
to  black  lead.]  (Chem.)  A  r:ire  metal  found  in  nature 
principally  as  the  bisulphide  Moh/bdena ,  in  Bohemia  and 
Sweden.  It  is  also  found  oxidized  in  combination  with 
lead,  as  molybdate  of  lead.  1  lie  metal  is  obtained  by 
roasting  the  bisulphide  in  excess  of  air,  and  mixing  the 
remaining  molybdic  acid  into  a  paste  with  oil  and  char¬ 
coal.  If  this  be  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  smith's  forge, 
it  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  as  a  white,  brittle, 
difficultly  fusible  mass.  It  forms  three  oxides  —  the 
protoxide,  deutoxide,  and  teroxide.  The  two  former 
are  possessed  of  basic  properties,  and  form  salts;  the 
latter  is  molybdic  acid,  the  only  important  salt  of  which 
is  the  phospho-molybdate  of  soda,  which  is  a  test  for 
ammonia.  The  siilpho-molybdates  of  tin*  alkalies  are 
beautiful  iridescent  metallic  salts,  rivalling  in  brilliancy 
rosaniline  and  niuroxide  compounds.  Its  other  com¬ 
pounds  are  unimportant.  Equivalent  46  ;  sp.  gr.  8  625  ; 
symbol  MO. 

Molyb'tlic  Acid.  n.  (Chem.)  See  Molybdenum. 

Moly b'dotlS,  a.  (Chem.)  Having  reference  to,  con¬ 
taining,  or  procured  from  molybdenum. 

Mol  witz.  (Hist.)  The  Prussians  defeated  the  Austrian 
army  in  the  plain  of  Mol  witz.  near  Brieg,  in  Silesia,  April 
10,  1*741.  At  the  commencement  of  the  battle  the  Aus¬ 
trians  were  victorious,  and  Frederick  II.  fled  to  Oppeln, 
were  he  took  refuge  in  a  windmill.  This  circumstance 
gave  rise  to  the  remark  that  in  this  buttle  Frederick 
had  covered  himself  with  glory  and  with  flour.  A  writer 
says:  ‘‘On  this  occasion  he  rode  a  horse  called  ‘Tall 
Grey,’  which  carried  him  65  English  miles  without  food 
or  resting.  Ever  after  the  battle  the  horse  was  called 
1  Mohvitz  Grey,’ and  survived  to  the  year  1760.”  The 
panic  caused  by  the  defeat  of  the  Prussian  cavalry  hav¬ 
ing  subsided,  the  Prussian  infantry,  who  are  said  to  hare 
delivered  five  volleys  for  one  of  the  Austrians,  gained  the 
battle  which  Frederick  II.  deemed  lost. 

Mo'mencc,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Kankakee  co., 
abt.  50  m.  S  of  Chicago.  —  A  township  of  Will  co. 

Mo'ment.  «.  [Fr. :  Lat.  momentum,  contracted  from 
nwvimrnfum  —  moreo ,  to  move. — See  Move.]  An  instant; 
a  second;  a  twinkling;  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  time. 

“  While  I  a  moment  name,  a  moment 's  past.” —  Young. 

— Force;  actuating  power ;  momentum:  impulsive  weight. 

“Can  there  be  a  moment  to  our  enterprise?  ”  —  Ben  Jonson. 

— Consequence:  import;  importance  in  influence  or  effect; 
weighty  significance;  estimable  value. 

“  It  is  an  abstruse  speculation,  but  also  of  far  less  moment  and 
consequence  to  us  than  the  others."  —  Bentley. 

— An  essential  point;  a  governing  or  vital  fact,  circum¬ 
stance,  or  consideration. 

( Me.ch .)  Force  of  motion;  tendency  to  cause  motion 
about  an  axis. 

M.  of  a  couple.  '  Mech  )  The  product  of  either  of  the 
two  equal  and  opposite  forces,  of  which  the  couple  con¬ 
sists,  or  the  distance  between  their  lines  of  action. 
The  moment  of  a  force  with  respect  to  a  point  is  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  force  into  the  distance  of  the  pnjurf  from  its 
line  of  action.  The  moment,  of  a  force  noth  respect  to  a 
plane  is  the  product  of  the  foree  into  the  distance  of  its 
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point  of  application  from  that  plane.  The  moment  of  a 
force  with  respect  to  a  line  is  found  by  first  resolving  the 
force  in  two  components,  one  parallel  and  the  other  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  line,  and  then  taking  the  product  of 
the  latter  component  into  its  distance  from  the  line. 

Momeii'tsil,  a.  Same  as  Momentous,  7.  i>. 

Momentarily,  adv.  From  moment  to  moment; 
every  moment. 

Mo'mentariness,  n.  Suite  of  being  of  momentary 
duration. 

Mo'iiientary,  a.  [L.  Lat.  momentarius.']  Continuing 
only  a  moment;  lasting  an  infinitesimally  short  time ; 
done  in  a  moment. 

“  Momentary  as  a  sound,  swift  as  a  shadow.”  —  Shake. 

Mo'menily,  adv.  Lasting  only  a  moment. —  Every 
moment :  as,  a  person  momently  expected  to  appear. 

Momen'toiLas,  a.  [Lat.  momentosus]  Important; 
weighty  ;  of  moment,  import,  or  consequence  ;  us,  a 
momentous  struggle. 

Momen  tously,  adv.  Weightily;  importantly  ; signifi¬ 
cantly. 

Moinen'toiisiicss,  n.  State  of  being  of  great 
weight,  import,  or  significance. 

Momentum.?/.;  Lat.  pi.  Momenta  ;  Eng.  pi.  Momen- 
tums,  [Lat.,  movement,  weight, influence.  See  Moment  ] 
(Dynamics.)  The  force  of  a  body  in  motion.  When 
the  motion  of  a  body  is  considered  with  respect  to  the 
mass,  or  quantity  of  matter  moved,  as  well  as  its  velocity, 
it  is  called  its  momentum ,  or  quantity  of  motion.  The 
M.  of  a  body  is  therefore  in  the  compound  ratio  of  its 
quantity  of  matter  and  velocity. —  Constituent  element. 

Mom'ier,  n.  [From  Fr.  momerie,  mummery.]  A  term 
derisively  applied  to  the  French  and  Swiss  evangelical 
Protestants. 

Mom'mery,  n.  Same  as  Mummery. 

Momor  <1  ica,  n.  [From  Lat  m  order  e ,  to  chew.]  (Bot) 
A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cucurbit  acese,  having  lateral 
tendrils,  and  the  fruit  splitting  when  ripe.  M.  Balsa- 
mina ,  a  native  of  the  S.  of  Europe  and  of  the  East,  pro¬ 
duces  a  curious,  oblong,  much-warted  fruit,  called  the 
Balsam-apple,  which,  when  green,  is  infused  in  oil,  to 
form  a  vulnerary  much  esteemed  in  Syria  and  some 
other  countries.  The  ripe  fruit  is  a  dangerous  poison. 
The  plant  is  used  to  form  arbors.  The  large,  red, 
thorny  fruit  of  M.  mixta ,  called  Gol-kakra  in  India,  is 
there  used  for  food.  M.  echinata  is  called  the  Gooseberry 
Gourd,  because  its  fruit,  which  is  covered  with  bristles, 
is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  large  gooseberry.  The 
unripe  fruit  is  used  for  pickling. 

Mo  mot.  n.  (/obi.)  Same  as  Motmot,  7.  v. 

Moinpoj,  or  Mompox,  (mom-pah')  a  town  of  the  United 
States  of  Colombia, abt.  140  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Santa  Martha  ; 
Lat.  9°  15'  N.,  Lon. 74°  30'  W.  It  is  the  principal  entre¬ 
pot  of  the  valley  of  the  Magdalena,  and  has  an  active 
trade,  /bp.  10,000. 

Mo'intis,  n.  [Or.  memos.]  (Myth.)  The  god  of  raillery 
and  ridicule,  said  by  Hesiod  to  have  been  the  progeny 
of  Night. 

Mo'na.  an  island  of  the  W.  Indies,  in  Mona  Passage,  be¬ 
tween  Hayti  and  Porto  Rico;  area ,  abt.  14  sq.  ni. 

Mona,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Mitchell  co.,  abt.  60 
m.  N.N  W.  of  Waverly. 

Monachal,  ( man'a-kal ,)  a.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  monachahs , 
from  monachus ,  a  monk.]  Monastic;  pertaining  or  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to  monks  or  a  monastic  life:  conventual. 

Mon'aclliisiii,  n.  [Fr .  monachisme.  See  Monk.]  (Eccl. 
Hist.)  A  state  of  religious  retirement,  more  or  less  com¬ 
plete,  accompanied  by  contemplation,  and  by  various 
devotional,  ascetic,  and  penitential  practices.  Long  be¬ 
fore  the  rise  of  Christian  M.,  the  Essenes  in  Palestine, 
and  the  Jewish  sect  of  the  Therapeutic  in  Egypt,  seem 
to  have  formed  regular  communities  of  ascetics.  Chris¬ 
tian  M.  may  be  regarded  as  having  its  first  beginning 
in  the  2d  century,  when  we  find  some  ascetics  who  lived 
in  celibacy  and  voluntary  poverty,  and  shunned  inter¬ 
course  with  the  world.  They,  however,  lived  isolated, 
and  not  in  communities.  The  father  of  M.  proper  is 
generally  agreed  to  have  been  St.  Anthony,  who,  in  the 
year  305,  collected  a  number  of  ascetics  into  an  associ¬ 
ated  community  in  Egypt,  and  regulated  their  mode  of 
living  by  fixed  rules.  1 1  is  disciple  Hilarion  soon  after 
undertook  the  same  thing  in  Palestine  and  Syria. 
Almost  at  the  same  time,  Aones,  or  Eugetiius.  with  his 
associates  Gaddanas  and  Azyzus,  introduced  this  mode 
of  life  into  Mesopotamia  and  the  neighboring  countries. 
These  were  imitated  by  many  others  with  so  much  suc¬ 
cess,  that  in  a  short  time  all  the  East  swarmed  with 
persons  who.  abandoning  the  occupations  and  conven¬ 
iences  of  life,  and  all  intercourse  with  society,  pined 
away  amid  various  hardships,  hunger,  and  suffering, 
in  order  to  maintain  a  closer  communion  with  God,  and 
confine  themselves  to  the  exhortations  in  the  Gospel  to 
voluntary  poverty  (Matt.  xix.  21),  and  to  celibacy  (1 
Cor.  vii.  37).  From  the  East  this  austere  discipline 
passed  into  the  West,  and  first  into  Italy  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  islands;  hut  who  conveyed  it  thither  is  uncertain. 
Afterwards,  St.  Martin,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Tours, 
erected  some  monasteries  in  Gaul,  and  by  his  example 
and  discourses  produced  such  an  effect,  that  2.000  monks 
are  said  to  have  assembled  at  bis  funeral.  This  way  of 
life  gradually  extended  over  the  other  countries  of 
Europe.  The  ancient  monks  were  not  like  the  modern, 
distinguished  into  orders,  but  took  their  names  from 
the  places  which  they  inhabited,  or  were  distinguished 
by  their  different  mode  of  living;  as  —  1.  the  Anchorets, 
who  lived  alone  in  private  cells  in  the  wilderness  ;  2. 
the  Coenobites,  who  lived  in  community, several  of  them 
in  the  same  house,  under  the  direction  of  a  superior; 
tint!  3.  Sarabites,  or  strolling  monks,  who  had  no  fixed 
rule  or  residence.  The  first  and  last  of  these  came 
gradually  to  be  absorbed  iu  the  regular  Coeuobite  sys- 
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tem,  which  was  principally  regarded  liy  the  Church,  Mon  Wo.  a  city  and  principality  of  Italy 

and  most  under  its  direction.  Originally . inks  were  no  Mediterranean,  ami  surrounded  on  all  ot 

more  than  laymen,  whose  office,  says  St  Jerome,  ••  is  not  ’  '*  •  * 

t<>  touch  hut  to  mourn.”  Not  only  were  they  prohibited 
the  priesthood,  but  priests  were  expressly  prohibited 
from  becoming  monks.  Pope  Siricius  was  the  first  who 
called  them  to  the  delicate,  on  the  occasion  of  a  great 
scarcity  of  priests  which  the  Church  was  then  supposed 
to  labor  under;  and  since  that  time  the  priesthood  has 
been  usually  united  to  the  moimstical  profession.  The 
manner  of  admission  to  the  monastic  life  was  usually 
by  some  change  of  habit  or  dress,  not  to  signify  any 
religious  mystery,  but  only  to  express  their  gravity  and 
contempt  of  the  world.  No  solemn  vow  or  profession 
was  required  at  their  admission,  but  they  underwent 
triennial  probation,  during  which  time  they  were  in¬ 
ured  to  the  exercises  of  the  monastic  life.  If  alter  that 
time  they  chose  to  continue  the  same  exercises,  they 
were  without  further  ceremony  admitted  into  the  com¬ 
munity.  They  were  also  at  liberty  to  return  at  any 
time  to  secular  life  again.  Nor  was  any  solemn  vow 
of  poverty  required,  though  it  was  usual  for  men  vol¬ 
untarily  to  dispose  of  their  estates  for  charitable  pur¬ 
poses  before  they  entered  into  a  community.  The  mon¬ 
asteries  were  commonly  divided  into  several  parts,  and 
proper  officers  appointed  over  each  of  them.  Over  every 
ten  monks  was  a  de.canus,  or  dean,  and  over  every 
hundred  a  centenarius.  Above  these  were  the  paties, 
or  fathers  of  the  monasteries,  called  also  the  abbots  or 
presidents.  The  business  of  the  dean  was  to  exact  every 
man’s  daily  task,  and  to  bring  it  to  the  ceconomus ,  or 
steward,  who  gave  a  monthly  account  of  it  to  the  father 
or  abbot ;  for,  as  the  monasteries  at  that  time  luul  no 
standing  revenues,  all  the  monks  were  obliged  to  exer¬ 
cise  bodily  labor,  so  as  to  maintain  themselves  and  not 
be  burdensome  to  others.  The  monk  that  did  not  work 
was  viewed  as  no  better  than  a  covetous  delrauder. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  5tl»  century,  the  monks,  who 
had  formerly  lived  only  for  themselves  in  solitary 
retreats,  and  had  never  thought  of  assuming  any  rank 
in  the  Church,  came  to  be  gradually  endowed  with  such 
honorable  privileges  and  wealth  that  they  soon  found 
themselves  to  be  in  a  position  of  great  power  and  in¬ 
fluence.  The  fame  of  their  piety  and  sanctity  was  very 
great,  and  the  passion  of  erecting  edifices  and  convents 
for  their  benefit  was  carried  beyond  all  bounds  A  new 
epoch  in  the  history  ot  western  M.  began  with  Benedict 
of  Nurcia,  whose  rule  (529)  came  gradually  into  general 
use,  transforming  the  previously  independent  commu¬ 
nities  into  an  hierarchical  religious  order.  It  became  the 
bond  of  union  for  most  of  the  western  convents,  but  t lie 
many  favors  received  from  church,  State,  and  individu¬ 
als,  facilitated  the  growth  of  moral  corruption  to  a 
great  extent,  and  called  forth  repeated  attempts  at  re¬ 
form;  so  that  for  many  centuries  the  history  of  M.  pre¬ 
sents  a  continued  struggle  of  reformers  with  the  laxity 
and  indifference,  obtaining  in  a  greater  or  lesser  num¬ 
ber  ot  the  convents  of  their  times.  Among  the  earlier 
of  these  reformers  were  Benedict  of  Aniane,  who  died! 

821,  and  whose  commentary  on  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict) 
enjoyed  a  high  character;  Beuno,  who  became  abbot  of  I 
Cluuy,  910,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  congregation 
of  Cluny;  Romoald,  who  founded  the  congregation  of 
Camaldoli,  in  1023;  and  Gualhert,  that  of  Vallombrosa, 
in  1036.  Towards  the  end  of  the  11th  century  arose 
the  Cistercian  and  Carthusian  orders,  the  order  of  St. 

Anthony,  the  Hospitallers,  Ac.  The  warlike  spirit  of 
the  times  brought  about  a  union  of  the  monastic  with 
the  military  life;  and  hence  arose  the  various  military 
orders;  as,  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  the  Templars,  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  the  orders  of  St.  Jago,  Calatrava,  Al¬ 
cantara,  Ac.  The  large  increase  of  orders  called  forth 
much  opposition,  and  the  council  of  Lateran,  in  1215, 
passed  a  resolution  that  no  new  order  should  be  estab¬ 
lished.  Notwithstanding  this  prohibition,  there  almost 
immediately  arose  an  entirely  new  class  of  orders:  — 
the  Carmelites,  Augustinians,  and  others,  who  imiiigu 
rated  a  new  aera  iu  the  history  of  western  M.  They  di¬ 
rected  their  attention  more  particularly  to  the  lower 
orders  of  society,  among  whom  they  became  very  popu¬ 
lar.  They  spread  with  great  rapidity,  and  had  many 
important  privileges  conferred  on  them  by  the  popes. 

Several  of  their  members  filled  the  highest  offices  in  the 
Church,  even  to  the  pupal  chair.  In  the  14th  century, 
a  general  degeneracy  of  M.  commenced,  until  at  length 
the  name  of  monk  came  to  be  almost  synonymous  with 
ignorance  and  rudeness.  The  dawn  of  the  Reformation, 
in  the  16th  century,  had  an  important  influence  on  this 
state  of  things,  and  strong  efforts  were  made  to  enforce 
a  more  strict  observance  of  the  rules  of  the  respective 
orders.  The  Council  of  Trent  passed  a  number  of  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  internal  management  of  religious  houses. 

Several  new  orders  were  formed  upon  improved  rules, 
the  most  famous  of  which  is  that  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
were,  more  than  any  other  order,  under  the  absolute 
power  of  the  Pope.  Since  the  16th  century,  however, 

M.  cannot  he  said  to  have  manifested  an  inherent  vital¬ 
ity  or  power;  and  with  the  advance  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion  it  has  lost  its  highest  meaning  and  conservative 
use.  An  account  of  the  principal  monastic  orders  will 
be  found  under  their  own  names  in  other  parts  of  this 
work.  The  number  of  monastic  institutions  in  I860 
was  estimated  as  follows:  Male  orders  and  congrega¬ 
tions,  83,  with  about  7,065  establishments,  and  100,000 
members;  female  orders  and  congregations,  94,  with 

9,247  houses,  and  a  little  more  than  100,000  members.  Itlon'arclicss,  n. 

At  present,  they  are  most  numerous  and  influential  in  Monareliial.  "  See  Monarchical. 

Fram  e,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  S.  America.  In  Spain  Monar'cliiaiift,  a.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect  of  Chris- 
and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  they  have  been  almost  en-,  tians  that  arose  about  the  end  of  the  2d  century,  and 
tirely  suppressed :  and  in  Italy,  in  consequence  of  re-  insisted  upon  the  unity  or  oneness  of  God,  as  opposed 
cent  events,  they  have  been  very  much  reduced.  |  to  the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  three  persons  in 
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the  French  dep.ol  Alpes-Maritimes.  9  m.  E.N.E.  of  Nice, 
under  the  protection  of  France.  The  city  is  built  on 
a  rocky  promontory  stretching  into  the  sea,  and  is 
walled.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  country  fertile, 
producing  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  fruits.  Pop. 
(1878),  7,0*9  ;  of  l  he  city.  2,863.  M.  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Genoese  house  of  Grimaldi,  about  968.  The  male 
branch  ol  the  Grimaldis  becoming  extinct  in  1  31,  the 
state  passed,  by  marriage,  to  tbe  house  of  Matignon, 
which  assumed  the  name  of  the  original  family.  Men¬ 
tone  and  Roccahi  nna ha\  ing  been  sold  to  France  in  1861, 
the  principality  is  now  confined  to  the  city  of  Monaco 
and  the  town  of  Monte  Carlo.  In  H 69,  the  reigning 
prince,  Charles  III.,  aboliohed  all  taxes,  his  revenue 
being  now  confined  to  the  rent  of  the  casino,  which 
has  become  notorious  as  a  gambling  establishment. 

Mon  ad,  n.  [Fr.  numude  ;  Gr.  mnnas,  monados  —  monos , 
alone,  single  =  Ir.  amain ,  alone,  Gael,  mhdin,  only ;  and 
probably  allied  to  Gr  min,  henos,  and  Lat.  unus.  one.] 
An  indivisible  thing;  an  ultimate  atom  or  simple  miex- 
tended  point. 

(Metaphysics  )  The  word  M  has  been  used  by  Leib¬ 
nitz  and  his  followers,  partisans  of  what  has  been  called 
the  Monadic  Theory.  “After  studying,”  says  Stewart, 
“  with  all  possible  diligence,  what  Leibnitz  lias  said  of 
his  monads  in  different  parts  of  his  works,  I  find  my¬ 
self  quite  incompetent  to  annex  any  precise  idea  to  the 
word  as  he  employed  it.”  He  then  quotes  the  following 
as  “  some  of  his  most  intelligible  attempts  to  explain 
his  meaning.”  “A  simple  substance  has  110  parts;  a 
compound  suhstuuce  is  an  aggregate  of  Simple  sub¬ 
stances,  or  of  monads.”  “  Monads,  having  no  parts,  are 
neither  extended,  figured,  nor  divisible  They  are  the 
real  atoms  of  nature:  in  other  words,  the  elements  of 
things.”  “  Every  monad  is  a  living  mirror,  representing 
the  universe,  according  to  its  particular  point  of  view', 
and  subject  to  no  regular  laws,  as  the  universe  itself.” 
“  Every  monad  with  a  particular  body  makes  a  living 
substance.”  The  groundwork  of  the  monadic  theory  is 
to  he  found  in  the  different  philosophical  systems  of 
Zeno,  Leucippus,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus;  but  Leib¬ 
nitz  was  the  first  who  reduced  it  to  a  system. 

(/obi.)  The  simplest  kind  of  minute  animalcules. 

Monndel'pllia.  n.  [From  (ir.  monos,  sole,  and  adel- 
phos,  brother. J  (Bot.)  The  16th  class  in  the  Linmean 
system,  characterized  by  the  stamens  having  their  fila¬ 
ments  united  in  a  ring  or  cylinder  around  the  pistil. 

Monndd |>li  oils,  a.  [Fr.  monadelphique.]  (Bat.) 
Having  the  stamens  incorporated  by  the  filaments :  per¬ 
taining  or  having  reference  to  the  class  of  plants  Muna- 
delphia. 

Monad  ic,  .II011  ad  ica  I,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining 
to  monads. 

Monad'nock  Mountain,  or  Grand  Monadnock.  in 
i\Vu>  Hampshire,  an  elevated  peak  in  Cheshire  co ,  abt. 
22  m.  E.  of  the  Connecticut  River.  Elevation,  about 
3,718  feet. 

Monadorogy,  n.  [Gr.  mnnas,  unity,  and  logos,  trea¬ 
tise.]  The  science  or  theory  of  monads. 

Mon'iigan,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  St.  Clair  co.,  abt.  28  m.  W.S.VV.  of  Warsaw’ ;  pop.  of 
tow  nsbip  abt  1,311. 

Monaghan,  (mon'a-han)  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland, 
prow  of  Ulster,  having  N.  Tyrone,  E  Armagh,  S.  Louth 
and  Meath,  and  W.  Cavan  and  Fermanagh  ;  area,  500 
eq.  m.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  moderately 
fertile;  agriculture  rather  backward.  The  rivers  are, 
the  Lagan,  Fane.  M.vrvale,  Fin,  and  Blackwater.  There 
are  numerous  small  lakes.  Prod.  Oats,  potatoes,  and 
flax.  Min.  Lead,  and  limestone.  Manuf.  Principally 
linen.  The  chief  towns  are  Monaghan,  the  cap.,  a  small 
town  of  4.000  inha1  itants,  abt.  76  m.  N.N.W.  of  Dublin, 
Clones,  Carrickniacross  and  Castleblay ney.  Pop.  126,482. 

Monan  dria,  n.  [Gr. 'monos,  single;  and  andros.  man  ] 
(Bot.)  The  first  class  in  the  Linncean  system,  including 
plants  which  have  only  one  stamen. 

Monan'd rolls,  a.  [Fr.  manandmque.]  (Bot.)  Pos¬ 
sessing  hut  a  single  stamen ;  pertaining  or  relating  to 
the  class  Monandria. 

Mon'amine,  (Chem  )  See  Diamine. 

Monan't  lions,  a.  [Gr.  wunos,  sole,  and  anthos,  flower.] 
(Bot  )  Single-flowered. 

Monarch,  (mon'ark,)  n.  [Fr.  monarque  ;  It.  and  Sp. 
monarca  ;  Gr.  monarchos ,  ruling  alone  —  monos,  single, 
and  arche,  rule.]  The  ruler  of  a  nation  who  is  vested 
with  absolute  sovereign  power;  an  emperor,  potentate, 
or  reigning  sovereign  ;  a  king,  queen-regnant,  prince,  or 
sovereign  whose  powers  are  iu  some  respects  limited  by 
the  constitution  of  the  government. 

11  A  merry  monarch,  scandalous  nud  poor.”  —  Earl  of  Rochester. 

— He  or  that  which  is  preeminent  among  others  of  the 
same  kind. 

"Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  ot  mountains." — Byron. 

— A  presiding  deity,  ruling  genius,  or  patron. 

Bacchus,  monarch  ot  the  viue.” —  Shahs. 

— a.  Supreme ;  ruling;  preeminent;  elevated  above  others. 
The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees.”  —  Dryden. 

Monarchal,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  a 
monarch;  befitting  a  monarch;  sovereign;  regal;  im¬ 
perial  ;  princely. 

"  Satan,  .  .  .  raised  above  his  fellows,  with  monarchal  pride.” 

Milton. 

A  female  monarch.  (R.) 
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the  Godhead.  The  upholders  of  this  doctrine,  however, 
differed  greatly  from  each  other  on  otiier  points,  more 
particularly  regarding  the  nature  of  Christ;  some  of 
whom  held  that  he  was  God  himself;  others,  that  he  was 
a  power  or  manifestation  of  t lie  Deity,  but  that  he  did 
not  exist  ns  a  distinct  person  before  his  incarnation; 
w  hile  others  regarded  him  only  as  a  mere  man.  Their 
opinions  were  thus  not  uulike  those  of  the  Unitarians 
of  the  present  day. 

Monarchic,  Monarch  ical,  a.  [Fr.  monarchigue  ] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  monarchy;  as,  monarchical 
dignity.  (Sometimes  monarchial  is  used.) 

— Vested  in  a  single  ruler;  as,  monarchical  government. 

••  The  decretals  resolve  all  into  a  monarchical  power  at  Home.*' 

Baker. 

Monarch  icolly,  adv.  In  a  monarchical  manner; 
after  the  style  of  a  monarch. 

Mon'arcliisni,  n.  The  governing  system  of  monarchy  ; 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  monarchy. 

Monarchist,  n.  [Fr.  monarchists.]  One  who  advo¬ 
cates  monarchy. 

Mon'archize,  v.  n.  To  play  the  king;  to  act  the 
monarch  or  sovereign.  (R.) 

— v.  a.  To  rule;  to  sway;  to  govern  monarchically.  —  To 
change  to  a  monarchy ;  as,  to  monarchist  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  a  country. 

Mon  arch  I ze  r,  n.  A  monarchist.  (R.) 

Monarchy,  n.  [  Fr.  monarch  it ;  Sp.  wo  nar  quia  ;  Or. 
monarchia.  See  Monarch. j  A  state  or  government  in 
which  the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  tiie  hands  of  a 
single  ruler,  and  which  is  absolute,  limited,  or  constitu¬ 
tional,  hereditary,  or  elective. —  An  empire;  a  king¬ 
dom  ;  the  state  or  country  ruled  by  a  mouarch,  absolute 
or  constitutional. 

Monar  <la,  n.  [After  Monarda ,  a  Spanish  botanist  of 
the  16th  century.)  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  La- 
miacese.  They  are  perennial  herbs,  found  more  or  less 
throughout  the  U.  States  and  Canada.  M.  didyma,  the 
Mountain  Mint,  is  a  handsome  fragrant  plant,  2  to  3  ft. 
high,  with  crimson  or  scarlet  flowers;  stems  mostly 
branching;  leaves  very  broad  at  base,  often  cordate, 
serrate,  with  scattered  hairs  above,and  prominent  hairy 
veins  beneath;  flowers  in  heads,  which  are  often  prolif¬ 
erous,  with  large,  ovate-lanceolate  bracts  tinged  with 
the  same  color  as  the  corollas;  calyx  colored  ;  corollas 
large  and  showy.  The  leaves  are  often  used  as  tea,  under 
tiie  name  of  Oswego  Tea,  and  the  flowers  are  said  to  con¬ 
tain  the  same  coloring  principle  as  cochineal.  M. 
punctata ,  the  common  Horse-mint,  is  used  medicinally, 
and  resembles  the  ordinary  mints  in  its  properties,  but 
is  much  more  stimulating.  M./stulosa.  the  Wild  Berga¬ 
mot,  or  Horse-mint,  is  said  to  be  febrifugal. 

Monas'ter,  or  Ilitole'a,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
prov.  of  Macedonia,  on  the  Vestrizza,  82  in.  N.N.E  of 
Jauina,  and  90  W.N.W.  of  Salonica.  It  is  the  principal 
entrepot  for  merchandise  passing  from  Albania  into 
lloumelia.  Pop.  15,000. —  A  seaport-town  of  N.  Africa, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  80  miles  S.E.  of  Tunis.  Manu/. 
Woollen  and  camlet  fabrics.  Pop.  12.000. 

Monaste'rial,  a.  [Lat.  monaster  ialis.]  Pertaining  or 
having  reference  to  a  monastery. 

Mon  astery,  n.  [Fr.  monasttre ;  L.  Lat.  monasUrium  ; 
Gr.  monaxterion ,  from  monos ,  sole,  single.  See  Monad.J 
( Eccl .)  A  house  of  religious  retirement  for  monks,  some¬ 
times  for  nuns;  a  place  of  seclusiou  from  the  world,  or 
from  the  temporal  concerns  of  life;  an  abbey;  a  priory; 
and.  frequently,  a  nunnery  or  convent. 

Monaa't  ic,  n.  A  monk  ,  a  friar. 

Monas  tic,  Monas'tical,  a.  [Fr.  monastigue ;  L. 
Lat.  monusticus.]  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  mon¬ 
asteries,  or  to  their  inmates;  as, a  monastic  brotherhood. 
—  Recluse;  secluded  from  the  world  and  the  temporal 
concerns  of  life ;  devoted  to  religion  ;  as,  a  monastic  life. 

Monas'tically,  adv.  In  a  retired  or  secluded  method 
of  life;  reclusely;  in  a  monastic  or  monkish  manner. 

Monan't  icism,  n.  The  system  of  monastic  institutions. 

Monas'ticon.  n.  [Gr.  monastics.]  A  hook  contain¬ 
ing  an  account  or  description  of  monasteries;  as,  Dug- 
dale's  Monasticnn. 

Mon'azite,  n.  [Gr.  monazo,  T  live  alone  ]  (Min.)  A 
native  phosphate  of  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  thorium, 
found  near  Slatousk,  in  the  Ural. 

Moncag'licri.  ( mou'kal-ye-air'e,)  a  town  of  Italy,  prov. 
of  Turin,  on  the  Po.  4  miies  S.  of  Turin.  It  contains  a 
royal  palace.  Pop.  9.000. 

Mon'cey,  Adrien  Jkanxot,  Duke  de  Conf.gliano,  a 
French  marshal,  distinguished  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon 
I.;  B.  in  1764.  He  D.  in  1842. 

Mon ctl,  (mawnsh,)  (“  the  Monk,”)  one  of  the  loftiest  of 
the  Alpine  heights  of  Switzerland,  cant,  of  Berne,  3  m. 
N.E.  of  the  Jungfrau;  height ,  13,045  feet. 

Moncll'ea,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Waukesha 
co.,  aht.  28  m.  N.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

Monclo'va,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Lucas  co  ;  pop. 
aht  1,200. 

Monday,  (mun'dy,  or  mtin'dd.)  n.  [A.  S.  Monandreg ; 
mo  >n  and  day  —  i.  e.,  the  day  sacred  to  the  moon  :  Ger. 
M >ntag.]  The  second  day  of  the  week  ;  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  next  to  Sunday. 

Mon  day  I’rcek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Hockhocking 
a  few  miles  above  Athens. 

— A  township  of  Perry  co. ;  pop.  aht.  1,600. 

Monde,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  wuwd//.«c.]  The  world:  — 
hence,  inhabitants  of  the  world;  society  at  large;  spe¬ 
cifically,  the  upper  class  of  society;  as.  the  beau  monde 
( i .  the  hon-ton;  the  aristocratic  circles;  the  fashion¬ 

able  world).  —  The  gb»be,  as  an  ensign  of  dominion  (R.) 

Monde'go.  a  river  of  Brazil,  flowing  into  the  Paraguay 
River  aht.  45  m  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tacoarv. 

Monrio'via,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Buffalo  co., 
abt.  24  in.  N.E.  of  Alma. 


Mondovi',  a  walled  town  of  Italy,  in  Sardinia,  near 
the  Ellero,  45  miles  S.  of  Turin.  Manu/.  Woollen  and 
muslin  goods,  silks,  and  bonnet-straw.  Pop.  20,ou0. 

Monee',  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Will 
co.,  abt.  34  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Chicago;  pop.  of  township 
aht.  1,500. 

Mone'ka.  in  Kansas,  a  village  of  Linn  co.,  about  26  m. 
N.  by  VV.  -•[  Fort  8cott. 

Monom vasia,  Monembasia,  or  Napoli  di  Mvlvisia. 
(ancient  Minoa ,)  (wo-/iem-rtt-w'a,)  a  maritime  town  of 
Greece,  in  t lie  Morea,  on  the  iEgean  Sea,  20  m.  N.N.W. 
of  Cape  Malea.  It  stands  on  an  island,  having  one  en¬ 
trance  by  a  bridge  from  the  mainland,  whence  it  derives 
its  name,  and  consists  of  a  fortress  and  an  outer  town. 
Near  it  are  the  remains  of  Epidaurus  Limera.  Pop.  2,000. 

Monetary,  imun'e-tir-y,)  a.  [Fr.  monetaire.]  Relat¬ 
ing  or  pertaining  to  money,  or  to  moneyed  concerns; 
consisting  in  money;  pecuniary;  as,  a  monetary  basis, 
a  monetary  crisis,  monetary  affairs,  Ac. 

Monetary  unit.  The  standard  of  currency  or  money 
value,  as  the  U.  S  dollar,  the  English  pound  sterling, 
the  French  franc,  Ac. 

Monetization,  n.  Act,  process,  or  operation  of 
transmuting  or  converting  into  money;  as,  the  moneti- 
zation  of  gold. 

Money,  (mun'y,)  n.;  pi.  Moneys,  or  Monies.  [A.  S. 
mynet;  D.  munt;  Ger.  munze;  Ir.  mouaz;  Fr.  monnaie; 
Lat .  moneta  ;  perhaps  from  Heb.  mane,  part,  number  — 
especially,  a  mnia  —  Gr.  mna ,  a  weight,  a  sum  of  money, 
from  Heb.  mdnd ,  to  divide  out;  Chald.  meniZ,  to  nuui 
ber.J  Coin;  stamped  metallic  currency ;  any  piece  of 
metal,  usually  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  stamped  by  state 
or  public  authority,  and  used  as  the  circulating  medium 
of  commerce;  cash ;  —  hence,  bank-notes  or  bills  of 
credit,  issued  by  authority,  and  exchangeable  for  coin, 
or  redeemable. — Wealth;  affluence;  —  used  metaphor¬ 
ically;  as,  to  marry  money. 

(Note.  The  word  Money  frequently  occurs  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  certain  seif-interpreting  compounds  ;  as,  money- 
bag,  mo/<ey-box,  money- lender,  woncy-making,  Ac.) 

(Pol.  Econ.)  Currency  is  the  generic  term  by  which 
are  properly  designated  the  conventional  measures  of 
value,  whether  t lie  measure  he  immediate .  as  gold  and 
silver  coin,  or  substitutive ,  as  bank-notes  and  their  anal¬ 
ogies, —  the  term  money  being  limited  to  the  sense  of 
a  metallic  circulation.  The  two  vxords.  however,  are 
frequently  and  indifferently  used  t tie  one  for  the  oilier. 
Money  is  the  common  medium  of  exchange  in  civilized 
countries,  by  which  the  value  of  commodities  is  esti¬ 
mated.  Barter  is  naturally  the  first  form  in  which 
commerce  is  carried  on;  but  this  mode  of  dealing  is 
only  suitable  to  a  very  rude  state  of  society.  Although 
in  every  nation  this  mode  of  dealing  was  t  lie  foundation 
of  business,  it  was  obliged  to  give  way  in  time.  With¬ 
out  the  use  of  money  of  some  kind,  exchanges  would 
6oon  have  been  embarrassed,  and  the  divisions  of  labor 
very  imperfectly  established.  In  different  countries, 
and  at  different  times,  a  great  variety  of  commodities 
has  been  employed  to  serxeas  M. ;  but  before  long  it 
was  found  that  no  commodity  could  be  used  as  M.  un¬ 
less  it  possessed  certain  properties  :  1,  That  it  should  be 
a  material  having  a  value  of  its  own;  2,  that  it  should 
be  of  such  a  value  that  every  man  should  accept  it  in 
exchange  for  his  property;  3, its  value  should  be  readily 
ascertained.  When  such  a  material  as  this  is  moulded 
iuto  a  particular  form,  and  stamped  with  a  mark  which 
denotes  its  value,  so  that  it  is  exclusively  employed  as 
an  exchange  for  articles  of  value,  it  is  called  M.,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  those  articles  which  have  value,  but  are 
not  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  A  tall  periods,  and  in 
all  countries,  the  metals  seem  to  have  been  used  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  M  Many  other  articles  have  been  used, 
such  as  paper  (in  t lie  more  highly  civilized  nations), 
and  cowrie-shells  in  Africa;  but  in  all,  the  metals  form 
some  |>ortion  of  the  currency.  Among  t  lie  Chinese.  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Persians,  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  metal 
was  employed  as  M.  Metals  are  of  great  utility,  and 
have  always  been  eagerly  sought  after  for  various  use¬ 
ful  and  ornamental  purposes;  but  the  precious  metals 
gold  and  silver  are  the  principal  objects  of  desire. 


Fig.  1831.  —  FIRST  MONEY  COINED  IN  THE  U.  STATES. 


These,  with  some  other  metals,  easily  changed  from 
articles  of  value  to  articles  of  exchange.  All  nations, 
as  they  advanced  in  trade,  gave  the  preference  to  them, 
for  the  following  reasons:  —  1,  They  derive  value  from 
the  smallness  of  their  quantities  compared  with  the  de¬ 
mand  for  them  in  the  ornamental  and  useful  arts;  2, 
they  are  not  liable  to  corrosion  and  destruction  l»y  use; 
3,  they  are  susceptible  of  minute  division,  and  ma}-  be 
used  in  small  quantities  or  masses;  4,  they  are  easily 
transported,  and  their  transportation  to  any  distance 
costs  only  a  small  part  of  their  value;  5,  the  quan¬ 
tity  is  increased  by  labor.  For  a  universal  currency, 
the  advantage  of  using  the  precious  metals  is  still 
greater,  when  it  is  not  left  for  private  individuals  to 
divide,  weigh,  and  fix  the  value  of  pieces  of  metal,  but 
persons  are  appointed  by  law  to  decide  what  pieces 
shall  be  circulated  as  money,  to  stamp  them  so  ;is  to  fix 
their  weight  and  fineness,  and  to  furnish  them  with  the 
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superscription  of  the  authority  by  which  their  issue  is 
legalized  The  pieces  of  metal  so  circulated  are  called 
coins.  (See  Mint.)  In  rich  countries,  the  three  metals, 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  or  bronze,  are  very  convenient 
substances  for  t lie  manufacture  of  coins,  on  account  of 
the  iliflerences  in  their  relative  value.  Gold  coins,  con¬ 
taining  a  high  value  in  a  small  compass,  are  convenient 
for  large  payments;  silver  coins,  for  smaller  payments; 
and  copper,  or  bronze,  coins  for  those  of  still  less  value: 
while  all  the  larger  coins  are  multiples  of  the  smaller. 
Payments  of  large  amounts,  however,  cannot  be  made 
conveniently  in  coins.  Promissory  notes,  hills,  and  va¬ 
rious  forms  of  credit,  have  therefore  been  used  as  substi¬ 
tutes  in  this  as  in  other  countries.  Promissory  notes,  or 
bills  of  exchange,  are  only  of  the  same  value  as  real  M. 
when  they  can  be  readily  exchanged  for  coin;  they  lose 
their  value  as  the  credit  of  their  issuer  sinks.  In  all 
countries  where  the  use  of  coins  has  once  been  adopted, 
ail  values  in  contracts  or  other  arrangements  are  rated 
or  estimated  in  money;  and  in  most  cases  it  is  enacted 
that  coins  of  the  legal  or  standard  weight  and  purity 
shall  bo  legal  tender,  and  that  no  legal  proceedings 
shall  he  instituted  on  account  of  any  debt  or  pecuniary 
obligation  against  any  individual  who  has  offered  to 
liquidate  the  same  by  payment  of  an  equivalent  amount 
of  the  coin  recognized  by  the  country.  —  Governments 
sometimes  give  their  own  paper,  or  the  paper  ol  some 
institution  under  their  control,  a  forced  circulation. 
When  a  paper  currency  is  convertible,  it  cannot,  as  wo 
have  seen,  be  extended  beyond  the  amount  which  the 
community  requires.  But  when  a  currency  is  incon¬ 
vertible,  it  may  be  issued  to  any  amount,  and  be  made 
to  circulate  extensively.  The  immediate  effect  of  such 
an  issue  is  to  displace  the  metallic  currency,  which  is 
either  hoarded  or  exported;  for  the  new  circulating 
medium  being  overvalued  by  comparison  with  the  me¬ 
tallic  currency,  and  being  of  compulsory  acceptance,  no 
one  will  pay  in  the  dearer  medium.  A  very  small  pre¬ 
mium  on  the  precious  metals  is  sufficient  to  banish 
them  from  circulation,  though,  if  the  issue  of  compul¬ 
sory  paper  be  moderate,  it  may  not  be  very  much  de¬ 
preciated.  But  generally  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  expedient  of  a  compulsory  paper  is  adopted,  neces¬ 
sitate  or  suggest  an  over-issue,  ami  then  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  may  be  very  rapid,  and  ultimately  the  paper  may 
become  even  worthless.  The  rate  at  which  such  a 
paper  is  circulated,  indicated  by  its  metallic  estimate  in 
foreign  exchanges,  is  generally  proportioned  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  its  holders  trust  to  its  final. liquidation  in 
full,  and  to  the  speculations  they  make  as  to  when  that 
liquidation  will  take  place.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
say.  that  this  confidence  is  never  very  strong,  and  as, 
during  such  a  compulsory  circulation,  the  question  as  to 
whether  a  depreciated  currency  should  l»e  ultimately 
redeemed  at  its  full  value  is  sure  to  obtain  a  hearing  anil 
be  answered  by  many  in  tl^e  negative,  the  tendency  of 
such  a  paper  is  always  to  depression  The  few  preceding 
remarks  are  of  a  general  character,  and  not  in  allusion  to 
the  special  position  of  this  country  in  regard  to  the  paper 
currency  created  for  the  necessities  of  the  civil  war. 
The  question  of  opportunity  for  resuming  specie  pay¬ 
ments,  which  so  much  influenced  the  general  interests 
of  the  U.  States  until  the  final  resumption,  January  1st, 
1879.  is  not  within  the  domain  of  this  work.  See  Money , 
by  F.  C.  Walker,  (N.  Y  ,  1878.) 

Moil 'ey*  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  funds  ;  to  supply  with  cash. 

Mon  ey-broker.  Money-changer.  «■  A  broker 
who  deals  in  money  :  one  who  exchanges  money  or  bills. 

Mon  ey-corn,  Mong'-corn.n.  Same  as  Maslin//.c. 

Mon  ey  Creek,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  McLean  co., 
ai»t  120  m.  S  W.  of  Chicago. 

Moneyed,  ( mun'xd ,)  (sometimes  written  Monied.)  a. 
Possessing  money;  rich  in  money;  able  to  command 
money;  consisting  in  money;  as,  a  moneyed  man,  the 
moneyed  interest. 

Mon'eyer,  n.  [Fr.  monnayeur.]  One  who  deals  in 
money:  a  money  lender  ;  a  banker.  (R.)  —  An  author¬ 
ized  coiner. 

Mon'eyless.  a.  Impecunious;  without  money  ;  fund¬ 
less;  penniless. 

Mon'ey-matter.  n.  An  account  involving  the  em¬ 
ployment  or  exchauge  of  money  ;  a  debtor  and  creditor 
transaction. 

Mon'ey-order,  n.  An  order  for  money  issued  by  one 
post-office,  and  made  payable  at  another:  —  a  method 
adopted  for  the  safe  and  speedy  transmission  of  small 
sums  of  money  from  one  place  to  another  throughout 
the  country.  (Called  also  Post-office  order.) 

Mon'ey -scrivener,  (skriv'ner,) n.  A  money-broker; 
one  who  raises  money  for  others. 

“  A  youug  inexperienced  man  in  the  bands  of  money  scriveners.” 

Arbuthnot. 

Mon'ey-spinner,  n.  A  small  spider;  also,  a  spend¬ 
thrift.  (Cant) 

Monflanqnin.  ( maiv-Jlan'J.a ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept 
Lot-et-Garonne,  10  m.N.N  K.of Villeneuve;  pqp.nJHX). 

Moil'fort.  a  town  of  Brazil,  ou  the  island  of  Marajo, 
abt.  35  m.  N.  of  Para. 

Mong:'-corn,  n.  See  Maslin. 

Mon;re,  Gaspard.  ( monj .)  a  celebrated  French  mathe¬ 
matician  and  natural  philosopher,  was  b.  at  Beaune,  in 
1746;  taught  physics  and  mathematics  at  the  military 
school  of  Mezieres ;  became  a  member  of  tlu*  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1780 ;  was  made  minister  of  the  marine  in 
1792;  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Polytechnic 
School.  In  1796  he  was  commissioned  to  go  to  Italy, 
and  collect  the  treasures  of  art  and  science  from  the 
countries  conquered  by  the  French;  and,  in  1798,  he 
accompanied  Buonaparte  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Institute  of  Cairo.  Napoleon,  when 
emperor,  made  him  a  senator,  created  him  count  of 
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Pelusinm,  and  gave  him  an  estate  in  Westphalia,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  present  of  ’200,000  franca.  On  the  return  of 
the  Bourbons  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices  and 
emoluments,  and  died  in  1818.  1 1  is  principal  works 

on  geometry,  which  are  among  the  clearest  and  best  in 
the  French  language,  are.  Descriptive  Geometry ;  The  I 
Application  of  Analysis  to  the.  Geometry  of  Surfaces;  and 
a  Treatise  on  Slatics. 

Itlonger,  ( mung'ytr,)n .  [A.  S.  mavgere ,  manegere .]  A 
trader  ;  a  dealer ;  one  who  buys  or  sells  ;  —  principally 
used  ill  composition;  as,  fish  -monger,  cheese-  monger, 
iro u-monger,  &c. 

— v.  a.  To  traffic  or  deal  in  ;  to  make  merchandise  or  trade 
of;  —  chietiy  used  in  composition,  in  the  sense  of  denot¬ 
ing  a  petty,  illegal,  or  discreditable  traffic. 

Mon-liir.  or  Miing;;;-<»i%  (mon-geer',)  a  town  of  Hin¬ 
dustan,  prov.  of  Bihar,  dial,  of  Bhaiigulpore,  on  the 
Ganges,  *0  in.  E.  of  Patna  :  hat.  26°  23'  N.,  Lon.  86°  26' 
E.  Manuf.  Hardware  and  fire-arms;  the  latter,  however, 
of  a  very  inferior  quality.  Pop.  30,000. 

Ulon  go,  a  mountain-range  of  W.  Africa,  opposite  Fer¬ 
nando  Po,  its  highest  peak,  Mongoiuasobah,  “Gods 
mountain,”  being  subject  to  volcanic  eruptions. 

MonjfO'lia,  an  extensive  tract  of  country  of  N.  Asia, 
belonging  to  China,  between  hat.  35°  and  52°  N  ,  Lon. 
82°  and  123°  E. ;  bounded  N  by  the  Russian  govt,  of 
Irkutsk,  E  by  Mantchooria,  S.  by  China,  and  W.  by 
Chinese  Tartarv  ;  area,  1,400,000  sq.  m.  Dr  sc.  This  im¬ 
mense  region  is  occupied  by  the  great  sandy  desert  of  , 
Gobi,  and  by  a  high  table-land,  above  3,000  feet  over 
the  sea-level,  stretching  out  in  vast  plains,  surrounded 
by  low  ranges  of  mountains  on  its  northern  boundary; 
from  this  physical  character  the  climate  of  the  country 
is  often  rigorous  and  colder  even  than  Siberia,  while  in 
summer  the  lient  is  so  intense  in  parts,  that  not  a  blade 
of  grass  will  grow.  The  most  fertile  portion  of  Mongo¬ 
lia  is  the  whole  N  W.  belt  of  the  Gobi,  through  which 
the  caravan  road  runs  from  Siberia  to  China,  and  from 
which  rise  the  chief  rivers  of  the  country,  the  Selenga. 
Kerlon,  and  Onon.  This  district  forms  a  separate  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Chinese  empire,  the  governor  residing 
at  Urga,  the  chief  of  the  very  few  towns  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  near  to  Urga  also  resides  the  Kootookhtu,  or  high- 


Fig.  1832.  —  tartar  and  Mongol  women. 


priest  of  the  Buddhists.  The  population  of  Urga  is  aht. 
8,<K)0,  but  fully  5,000  of  those  are  Lamas  or  priest  at¬ 
tendants  on  the  great  head  of  their  faith.  The  Mongols 
themselves  seldom  inhabit  either  towns  or  villages,  but 
lead  a  nomadic  life,  passing  the  summer  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  where  there  is  abundant  pasturage  for  their 
flocks;  and  spending  the  winter  at  the  base  of  some  tall 
hill  or  mountain-range,  which  affords  them  protection 
from  the  severe  winds.  The  wealth  of  the  natives  con¬ 
sists  in  their  numerous  flocks  and  herds  of  sheep,  camels, 
and  horses.  The  chief  mountain-ranges  are  the  Altai, 
and  its  subordinate  chains  The  principal  lakes  are 
Baikal  Kokonor,  or  the  Azure  Sea,  Oling,  and  Dzaring. 
The  wild  animals  are,  antelopes,  wild  asses,  deer, 
hares,  foxes,  squirrels,  sables,  and  numbers  of  mar¬ 
mots.  The  Mongols  are  generally  satisfied  with  such 
food  as  their  flocks  supply,  and  seldom  seek  for  variety, 
or  trouble  themselves  to  cultivate  the  soil.  In  summer 
they  live  almost  entirely  on  milk,  using  without  dis¬ 
tinction  or  preference  that  of  the  sheep,  camel,  mare, 
cow,  or  goat.  Their  ordinary  drink  is  warm  water,  in 
which  an  inferior  tea  is  infused;  with  this  they  mix 
cream,  milk,  or  butter,  according  to  abundance  or  con¬ 
venience.  A  spirituous  liquor  to  which  they  are  much 
attached  on  certain  occasions,  is  distilled  from  sour 
mare’s  milk.  The  people  are  very  dirty,  hut  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  open  and  generous;  their  great  pride  is  to 
excel  in  handling  tlm  bow  and  arrow  (Fig.  1833).  in 
martial  exercises,  riding,  mounting  a  fleet  horse,  and 
hunting  wild  animals.  They  have  no  knowledge  of 
money,  and  trade  only  with  the  Chinese  by  barter  for 
clothes,  silks,  arms,  tobacco,  and  other  necessary  arti¬ 
cles,  for  which  tln-v  exchange  horses,  camels,  and  oxen. 
Their  religion  is  a  kind  of  Buddhism,  called  Lamaism; 
for  their  Lamas  or  priests  they  have  the  most  blind  and 
infatuated  reverence,  giving  them  whatever  they  possess 
of  value;  and  in  every  respect  are  the  dupes  of  their  ig¬ 


norant  priesthood,  to  whom  they  attribute  the  mo«t  mi¬ 
raculous  powers.  The  Mongols  arc  divided  into  the  East¬ 
ern  or  Mongols  Proper,  ami  the  Western  or  Cal  mucks  or 
Eluths.  The  first,  or  those  only  inhabiting  Mongolia, 
are  subdivided  into  three  nations,  who  are  all  subject  to 
the  Emperor  of  China,  whom  they  consider  the  Grand 
Khan  oi  the  Tartars.  These  nations  are  further  split 
into  tribes,  each  of  which  has  an  hereditary  chief  called 
a  khan,  most  of  whom  claim  to  be  descended  from  Gen¬ 
ghis  Khan.  Each  chief  pays  a  small  annual  tribute  to 
the  Emperor;  but  this  is  always  out  ot  policy  returned 
with  a  handsome  gift  by  way  of  acknowledgment  for 
their  military  services.  Estimated  pop.  3.001), 090. 

Noil'goU,  j/./T  One  of  the  great  ethnological  divis¬ 
ions  of  the  human  family  —  the  second  in  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  Bluiiienbach,  including  not  only  the  Mongols 
Proper,  hut  the  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese,  Thioetaiis, 
Tartars  of  all  kinds,  Burmese,  Siamese,  Japanese.  Esqui¬ 
maux,  Samoiedes,  Finns,  Lapps,  Turks,  and  even  Magy- 
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Me  those  of  Atherospermaceir.  which  see;  but  they  differ 
in  always  being  unisexual,  in  the  longitudinal  dehis¬ 
cence  of  the  anthers,  and  in  the  absence  of  leathery 
styles  to  the  fruit. 

Mon'iNlier,  n.  An  admonisher;  a  monitor. 

Moniteau,  ( mon-e-to ',)  in  Missouri,  a  central  co. ;  area, 
aht.  400  sq  m.  Divers.  Missouri  River,  and  Saline,  Mo¬ 
reau,  and  Moniteau  creeks.  Surface,  diversified  ;  soil, 
fertile.  Min.  Coal  and  limestone.  Cap.  California.  I\>p. 
aht.  15,000. 

Moniteau'  (  reek,  in  Missouri,  enters  the  Missouri 
River  from  Cole  eo. — Another,  enters  the  Missouri  River 
from  Howard  co. 

Monitour,  ( mon-e-tuhr '.)  n  [Fr.]  The  name  of  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  French  newspapers.  It  was 
commenced  as  a  daily  journal  at  Paris  on  24th  Nov., 
17N9,  under  the  title  of  Gazette  Nutionule.ou  le  Monilrur 
I'm  verse  I.  At  first  it  was  a  simple  gazette,  without  any 
official  character;  but  on  the  1th  Nivose,  of  the  year 
VIII.  (1799),  it  was  declared  an  official  organ,  and  it 
still  continues  to  be  the  official  organ  of  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  Since  1811,  it  has  dropped  the  title  Gazette. 
Rationale.,  and  retains  only  that  of  MmiOur  Universel. 
It  contains,  in  addition  to  news  foreign  and  domestic, 
literary  notices,  Ac.,  not  only  the  official  ordinances  and 
documents  of  the  government,  but  also  such  political 
information  as  the  government  intends  to  be  regarded 
as  official.  It  now  comprises  upwards  of  100  thick  folio 
volumes,  and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mal  ion  connected  with  the  history  of  France.  Entire 
sets  of  it  are  now  rare  and  very  valuable. 

Monition,  (- nish'un ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  monitio,  from 
m>  ne.o,  monitum,  to  remind.]  A  reminding  or  admon¬ 
ishing;  warning;  instruction  given  by  way  of  caution; 
a*,  *•  the  counsels  and  monitions  of  reason.”  (Z/ E.  truuge.) 
— Information;  indication;  hint. 

{Law.)  In  admiralty  practice,  a  process  summoning 
a  party  to  appear  and  answer  an  alleged  charge. 

Mon'itive,  a.  Admonitory;  conveying  warning  or 
counsel. 

Mou'itor,  v.  [Lat,  one  who  warns.]  One  who  re¬ 
minds  or  admonishes ;  one  who  points  out  faults,  or  in¬ 
forms  of  deieliction  of  duty  ;  one  who  gives  advice  and 
instruction  by  way  of  reproof  or  caution. 


ars.  Collectively,  they  are  the  great  nomadic  people 
of  the  earth,  as  distinguished  from  the  Aryans,  Semites, 
and  Hamites;  and  are  the  same  who.  in  remote  anti¬ 
quity.  founded  what  was  called  the  “Median  Empire” 
in  Lower  Chaldsea,  an  empire,  according  to  Rawliuson. 
that  flourished  and  fell  between  about  2458  and  2234 
b.  c. ;  that  is,  before  Nineveh  became  known  as  a  great 
city.  Nearly  all  the  wandering  tribes  of  Asiatic  bar¬ 
barians  that  desolated  Europe  from  the  4th  to  the  1-  th 
century  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Mongolian  origin. 
Under  their  leader  Genghis  Khan  (1200-1227)  they  rav¬ 
aged  Asia,  invaded  China  in  1210,  and  Persia  in  1218 
They  invaded  Russia  in  1235,  reached  Siberia  in  1242, 
completed  the  conquest  of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs  in 
1258,  and  reached  India  in  1298.  The  death  of  Cazan, 
May  31,  1304,  put  an  end  to  the  Mongol  supremacy  in 
Persia;  but  under  Tamerlane  (1370-1405)  they  recon¬ 
quered  that  country,  and  subdued  llindostan  and  other 
parts  of  Asia.  They  have  been  known  under  various 
designations;  among  others,  as  Scythians,  Huns,  Tar¬ 
tars,  and  Turks.  Professor  Dieterich  estimates  their 
number  at  528,000,000.  or  about  half  the  human  race. 
The  physical  characteristics  of  the  M.  in  their  primi¬ 
tive  state  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Latham  in  his  De¬ 
scriptive  Ethnology  :  “  The  face  of  the  Mongolian  is  broad 
and  flat.  This  is  because  the  cheek-bones  stand  out 
laterally,  and  the  nasal  bones  are  depressed.  The  cheek¬ 
bones  stand  out  laterally.  They  are  not  merely  project¬ 
ing,  for  this  they  might  bo  without  giving  much  breadth 
to  the  face,  inasmuch  as  they  might  stand  forward.  .  .  . 
The  distance  between  the  eyes  is  great,  the  eyes  them¬ 
selves  being  oblique,  and  their  caruncnlrc  being  con¬ 
cealed.  The  eyebrows  form  a  low  and  imperfect  arch, 
black  ami  scanty.  The  iris  is  dark,  the  cornea  yellow. 
The  complexion  is  tawny,  the  stature  low.  The  ears 
are  large,  standing  out  from  the  head;  the  lips  thick 
and  fleshy  rather  than  thin,  the  teeth  somewhat  oblique 
in  their  insertion,  the  forehead  low  and  flat,  and  the 
hair  lank  and  thin.”  Of  course,  such  a  description  as 
this  cannot  be  understood  as  applying  to  the  more  civil¬ 
ized  nations  of  Mongol  origin,  such  as  the  Turks  and 
Magyars,  especially  the  latter,  who  in  physical  appear¬ 
ance  differ  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  other  European 
nations. 

Moiigoquinong;',  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  La 
Grange  co.,  abt.  155  m.  N.N.K  of  Indianapolis. 

Mongrel,  ( mung'grel ,)  a.  [From  A.S.  mtngan ,  to  mix, 
to  mingle;  Lat.  misceo.  Sec  Mix.]  Of  a  mixed  breed; 
of  different  kinds  ;  hybrid;  heterogeneous. 

“  No  fools  of  rank,  or  mongrel  breed."  —  Swift. 

— An  animal  of  a  mixed  breed  ;  as,  a  mongrel  cur. 

Mon'iecl,  a.  Same  as  Moneyed,  7.  v. 

Moiti I'ifer,  n  (Pal  )  A  certain  kind  of  fossil  fish. 

Moil  il'ilo  rail,  a.  [Fr.  moniliforme ,  from  Lat.  monile, 
necklace,  and  forma,  form.]  (Bot.)  Jointed  after  the 
manner  of  a  string  of  beads  ;  as,  a  moniliform  root. 

Mon'iment.  n.  [From  Lat.  monere,  to  remind.]  An 
aid  to  memory  ;  a  reminder.  —  A  mark ;  an  inscription; 
a  token. 

Moiti  111  ia'ccn*.  n.  pi.  {Bot.)  A  sub-order  of  plants, 
alliame  Menispermales.  —  Duo.  IVrigynons  stamens, 
pendulous  seeds,  ami  a  minute  embryo  on  the  outside 
of  copious  fleshy  albumen.  This  order  consists  of  eight 
genera  of  fragrant  trees  or  shrubs,  chiefly  natives  of  S. 
America,  but  found  also  in  Australia,  Java,  the  Mauri¬ 
tius,  and  New  Zealand.  The  flowers  generally  resern- 


“  You  need  not  be  a  monitor  to  the  king.”  —  Bacon. 

— A  pupil  selected  to  supervise  the  conduct  of  scholars  in 
schools  or  seminaries  in  the  absence  of  the  instructor, 
usher,  or  preceptor. 

( y.ool.)  A  genus  of  large  lizards,  having  teeth  in  both 
jaws,  and  none  on  t lie  palate.  The  greater  part  have 
the  tail  compressed  laterally,  as  an  adaptation  to  their 
aquatic  habits.  The  first  of  the  two  distinct  groups 
into  which  the  genus  is  divided  hears  the  name  of  Ni¬ 
lotic  monitors,  their  chief  characteristics  being  numer¬ 
ous  small  scales  upon  the  head  and  limbs,  and  a  keel 
above  the  tail, 
formed  of  a 
double  range 
of  projecting 
scales.  The 
second  group 
carries  angu¬ 
lar  p  1  a  t  e  8 
upon  the  head, 
while  the  body 
and  tail  carry 
large  rectangu¬ 
lar  scales.  The  monitors  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  fossil  remains  of  species  larger  than  any 
at  present  in  existence  have  been  discovered  in  Europe. 
Their  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  their  making  a 
whistling  sound  as  a  warning  of  the  approach  of  croco¬ 
diles  and  alligators,  whose  haunts  the  monitors  frequent. 

{Navy.)  A  species  of  iron-clad  war-vessel,  invented 
by  Capt.  John  Ericsson  of  New  York,  in  w  hich  the  guns 
are  carried  in  one  or  more  iron  turrets,  which  may  he 
rotated  either  by  hand-winches,  or  by  a  steam-engine, 
so  that  the  guns  may  be  fired  in  any  required  direction, 
and  which  derives  its  name  from  that  of  the  first  vessel 
of  this  kind  that  was  constructed.  It  is  far  superior  tc 
the  turret-ship  (7.  r.),  adopted  by  the  British  navy,  in  this 
respect  that  the  American  M.  is  so  provided  with  artificial 
ventilation  that  all  the  orifices  in  the  deck  may  be  her¬ 
metically  sealed,  except  those  provided  for  the  admission 
of  the  air,  which  enters  through  high  shot-proof  trunks  ; 
which  trunks,  while  admitting  the  air,  exclude  the 
water.  They  may  thus  be  made  much  thicker  in  the 
sides  than  any  other  vessels  which  depend  for  their  ven¬ 
tilation  upon  open  hatches  or  gratings,  as  the  sides  may, 
without  risk,  be  made  very  low.  Usually  only  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  saving  effected  in  the  weight  by  lowering 
the  side  is  expended  in  increasing  the  thickness  of  the 
armor,  the  residue  being  expended  in  increasing  the 
weight  of  the  gun  and  the  power  of  the  engine.  Much 
doubt  was  at  one  time  entertained  by  some,  whether 
vessels  with  the  low  sides  of  the  M.  would  be  safe  at 
sea.  But  such  doubts  were  at  once  extinguished  by 
the  course  and  result  of  the  engagement  between  the 
“Monitor  ”  and  “Merrimao,”  in  Hampton  Roads,  March  9, 
1862,  (Fig.  1836;)  and  it  is  plain,  that  as  the  \l,  construc¬ 
tion  combines  the  greatest  power  of  resistance,  it  con¬ 
stitutes  the  most  formidable  species  of  war-vessels 
known  at  the  present  day.  The  presiding  principle  in 
the  design  of  M.  vessels  is  that  of  concentration.  The 
armor  is  collected  into  a  narrow  belt  of  great  thickness, 
and  into  a  single  turret,  though  in  some  cases  two  tur¬ 
rets  are  employed,  each  carrying  two  guns  of  great  size, 
the  turret  being  attaehed  to  the  vessel  by  means  of  the 
central  spindle,  and  the  bottom  edge  of  the  turret  rest¬ 
ing  water-tight  upou  a  metal  ring  let  into  the  deck. 
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This  armor  or  belt  of  iron  is  applied  to  the  outside  of 
the  ship,  and  projects  several  feet  beyond  the  stem, 
being  prolonged  at  stein  and  stern,  to  form  a  ram  at 
each  end,  and  also  to  protect  the  rudder  and  the  screw 
from  shut.  The  turret  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 


Fig.  1835. 

MONITOR  “  NAUSET.”  —  SECTION  THROUGH  TURRET. 

A  A,  Coating  of  hard  timber  5  feet  thick  at  the  boilers.  B  B. 
Space  between  the  wood  casing  and  the  skin  of  the  ship,  for- 
pipes  through  which  air  passes  lor  ventilation,  a  a  a  a.  Diagonul 
braces  attached  to  the  interior  of  the  turret  to  support  the  hull. 


ship ;  and  to  the  top  of  it  a  bell  is  attached  to  throw  off 
any  water  that  may  dash  against  it.  The  top  of  the 
turret  is  covered  with  strong  bars  of  iron,  set  about 
two  inches  apart,  over  which  are  spread  perforated 
iron  plates  1  inch  thick.  The  turret  is  for  the  most 
part  built  up  of  thicknesses  of  inch  plate  riveted  to¬ 
gether,  but  the  central  part  is  formed  of  thick  slabs  of 
wrought  iron.  The  pilot-house  is  a  cylindrical  iron 
chamber,  set  on  top  of  the  central  pillar  or  spindle, 
round  which  the  turret  revolves.  The  iron  wall  of  the 
pilot-house  is  pierced  with  sight-holes.  Within  the 
pilot-house,  the  steering-wheel  is  placed,  and  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  vessel  can  there  direct  the  steersman,  while 
the  gunners  are  below  the  grated  platform  on  which 
he  stands,  and  therefore  easily  accessible  to  instruc¬ 
tions.  The  ventilation  of  the  ship  is  maintained  bj' 
fans,  which  suck  the  air  through  high  trunks  or  tubes, 
made  shot-proof,  and  also  inaccessible  to  rain  or  spray, 
the  top  being  covered  L»y  a  hood.  The  air  having  tru- 
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versed  the  ship,  finally  enters  the  furnaces  and  escapes 
by  the  chimuey,  the  bottom  part  of  which  is  made  shot- 
proof,  ami  a  grating  of  bars  is  also  carried  across  it  to 
prevent  shells  from  being  sent  through  t lie  chimney 
into  the  flues  of  the  boiler.  The  bell  mouth  of  the  tur¬ 
ret  has  a  promenade  or  platform  carried  round  its  edge  ; 
and  a  narrow  grated  hurricane-deck,  supported  on  pil¬ 
lars,  is  carried  from  the  after  side  of  the  turret  for  some 
distance  towards  the  stern.  From  this  deck  the  ship's 
boats  are  suspended.  The  cabins  are  lighted  from  the 
deck  with  bull’s-eyes,  proper  shutters  being  provided 
to  cover  these  lights  when  the  vessel  goes  into  action, 
at  which  times  the  cabins  are  lighted  artificially.  The 
English  iron-clad  Inflexible  carried  four  bl-ton  guns 
in  turrets,  protected  by  18  in.  armor,  and  two  Italian 
ships,  launched  in  1878,  were  mounted  with  four  100- 
ton  guns.  Guns  of  200  tons  are  now  constructed.  See 
Turret-ship,  p.  2393,  and  Vessels,  Armored,  p.  24-18. 

Mon  itor,  in  California ,  a  post-village  of  Alpine  c<>. 

Mon  ito'riul,  a.  ((elating  or  pertaining  to  a  monitor. 
Performed  by  a  monitor.  —  Conducted  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  monitors  or  subordinate  teachers;  as, 
monitorial  instruction. 

Monito'rinlly,  adv.  In  a  monitorial  or  warning 
manner. 

Mon'itory.  a.  [Fr.  moni/oirr;  L.  Lat.  monitoring.] 
Conveying  admonition  or  warning;  instructing  by  way 
of  caution. 

**  Lo*se*,  miscarriages,  and  disappointments,  are  monitory  and 
instructive.”  — L'  Estrange. 

M  on'i  tress,  Mon  it  rax.  n.  A  female  monitor. 

Monk,  George,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  a  distinguished 
military  commander,  and  the  great  promoter  of  the  re¬ 
storation  of  Charles  II.,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Monk, 
of  Potheridge,  Devonshire,  and  b.  in  1608.  Being  a 
younger  son,  he  entered  the  army  ns  a  volunteer,  and 
served  under  his  relation  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  in  an 
expedition  to  Spain,  and  afterwards  served  for  some 
years  in  the  Netherlands.  On  t lie  breaking  out  of  the 
war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Scots,  in  1639,  he  de¬ 
tained  a  colonel’s  commission,  and  attended  the  king  in 
both  his  expeditions  to  the  north.  When  the  IrMi  re¬ 
bellion  began  in  1641,  his  services  there  were  so  very 


important,  that  the  lords-justices  appointed  him  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Dublin.  On  his  return  to  England  lie  was  sent 
to  relieve  Nantwieh,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  army  of  the  Parliament,  and  sent  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  remained  till  1646.  The  royal  cause  being 
ruined,  he  obtained  his  liberty  on  condition  of  taking  a 
command  in  Ireland,  concluded  a  peace  witli  the  rebels, 
which  displeased  the  Parliament,  and  had  a  vote  of  cen¬ 
sure  passed  upon  him  tor  it.  Cromwell,  however,  who 
thought  highly  of  iiis  military  talents,  made  him  lieu¬ 
tenant  general,  and  gave  him  the  chief  command  in 
Scotland.  M.  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Dunbar,  and  afterwards  in  the  war  with  the  Dutch.  He 
resumed  his  command  in  Scotland,  but  the  sagacious 
Protector  had  strong  suspicions  of  M.'fs  sincerity;  and 
not  long  before  his  death  wrote  him  a  letter,  to  which 
he  added  this  postscript:  “There  he  that  tell  me  that 
there  is  a  certain  cunning  fellow  in  Scotland,  called 
George  Monk,  who  is  said  to  lie  in  wait  there  to  intro¬ 
duce  Charles  Stuart;  I  pray  you  use  your  diligence  to 
apprehend  him  and  send  him  up  to  me.”  On  the  de¬ 
cease  of  the  Protector,  the  resignation  of  power  by  his 
son.  and  the  contest  of  parties  which  subsequently  took 
place,  he  availed  himself  of  the  commanding  situation 
which  he  occupied,  to  crush  the  republicans,  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  recall  and  restoration  of  the  Stuart  family  to 
the  throne,  in  the  person  of  Charles  II.  As  the  reward 
of  his  loyalty,  he  was  created  Duke  of  Albemarle,  with 
a  pension  of  £1,000  a  year,  made  a  privy-councillor,  Hud 
invested  with  the  order  of  the  Garter.  In  1664  he  was 
appointed  admiral  of  the  fleet  in  conjunction  with 
Prince  Rupert, and  in  1666  obtained  a  great  victory  over 
the  Dutch,  in  a  battle  which  lasted  three  days,  lie  i>.  in 
1670,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Guizot 
has  written  a  History  of  General  Monk ,  w  hich  has  been 
translated  into  English. 

Monk,  {munk,)  n.  [A.  S.  monec ;  Ger.  monch;  Ice!. 
munkr ;  It.  monacho ;  L.  Lat.  mono ch us  ~  Gr.  m<  na- 
clios,  an  anchorite,  from  Mono.*!,  alone.]  One  of  a  relig¬ 
ions  community  withdrawn  from  general  intercourse 
with  the  world;  a  solitary;  a  recluse;  an  anchoret. 

( Typog .)  In  printing,  a  blur  of  ink  on  a  page  of  type, 
caused  by  a  superfluity  of  ink; — in  contradistinction  to 
a  friar,  or  white  vacuum,  occasioned  by  a  deficiency  of 
ink. 

Monk'ery,  n.  Monastic  life; — used,  generally,  in  a 
reproachful  sense. 

“  Wretched  dead  mediaeval  monkeries." — Carlyle. 

Monkey,  ( miink'y ,)  n. ;  pi.  Monkeys.  [From  manikin , 
or  manikin  —  A.  S.  mon%  man ,  man,  ami  term.  Ain,  a 
little  man.]  (j£o67.)  In  the  article  on  Mammalia  the 
reader  will  find  that  tiie  larger  section  of  the  animal 
creation  has  been  divided  into  various  classes  in  a  de¬ 
scending  scale,  from  t lie  highest  animal,  man,  to  the 
lowest  group  of  the  cetaceous  or  whale  tribe.  Ranking 
next  to  man  are  the  Quadrumuiia,  under  which  heading 
apes,  baboons,  gorillas,  and  monkeys  are  generally 
classed.  As  the  other  subdivisions  have  been  already 
described  in  distinct  articles,  the  present  one  will  he 
only  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  monkeys 
proper,  whose  technical  characteristics  will  be  found 
given  under  the  article  Simiadse.  The  true  monkeys, 
the  sapajons ,  are  only  such  as  have  prehensile  tails, and 
are  inhabitants  of  South  America  exclusively;  but  as 
the  name  has  become  extended  in  its  signification,  the 
monkeys  of  the  whole  world  may  as  well  be  described 
at  the  same  time.  The  monkeys  form  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  quadrumana.  The  sapajons  are  very 
active,  climb  well,  and  by  the  aid  of  their  tail,  which  is 
as  good  as  another  hand,  they  can  spring  from  tree  to 
tree  in  the  vast  forests  of  South  America  with  incon¬ 
ceivable  rapidity  and  agility.  The  fore-hands,  however, 
are  not  so  perfectly  organized  as  those  belonging  to  the 
monkey  of  Africa,  the  thumb  being  longer  and  more  on 
a  line  with  the  other  fingers.  The  facial  angle  of  the 
sapajons  is  60°,  which  forms  a  marked  contrast  to 
others  of  the  species.  They  are  small  in  size,  and  very 
playful.  Foremost  among  them  may  be  placed  the  weep¬ 
er,  Gbas  apella.  Its  fur  is  of  a  rich  olive-color,  inclining 
to  golden  on  the  lighter  parts.  There  is  also  the  horned 
Sapajon, Gbus  fat  uellus%t\m  Large-headed  Sapajon,  dints 
monachus,  and  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  other  species. 
To  turn  to  the  monkeys  of  Asia  and  Africa,  we  find  a 
great  change  in  the  generic  character.  The  first  variety 
is  the  Spotted.or  Diana  M..Cercupithecus  Diana  (Fig.  813). 
The  Green  M.t  Cercopithccus  sabseus,  is  one  of  the  most 
prolfiic  of  the  group,  and  isoftener  seen  in  a  state  of  cap¬ 
tivity.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  deVerd  Islands,  and  of 
the  continent  of  Africa.  In  its  disposition,  it  approaches 
the  long-armed  apes,  although  it  is  more  lively  and  play¬ 
ful.  The  color  is  greenish-yellow  above,  arising  from 
the  hair  being  arranged  according  to  different  shades  of 
yellow  and  black;  but  the  color  is  more  of  a  dark,  griz¬ 
zled  appearance  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  limbs,  which  becomes  gradually  darker 
towards  the  hands.  The  face,  ears,  and  naked  part  of 
the  hands  are  of  a  jet-black ;  the  former  is  of  a  triangu¬ 
lar  shape,  bounded  above  the  eyes  by  a  straight  line  of 
stiff  black  hair,  and  on  the  sides  by  spreading  tufts  of 
light  hair,  with  a  yellowish  tinge,  meeting  in  a  point 
beneath  the  chin.  The  neck  and  chest,  and  the  under 
parts  of  the  body,  have  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  the  inside 
of  the  limits  is  grayish  in  color.  The  length  of  the  head 
ami  body  is  about  from  16  to  18  inches,  while  that  of  the 
tail  is  somewhat  more.  One  of  the  most  peculiar  of  the 
monkey  class  is  the  genus  termed  the  Proboscis  monkey, 
Nusalis  larvatus  of  Geoffroy,  which  is  distinguished  by 
the  extraordinary  elongation  of  its  nose,  which  gives  it 
the  most  grotesque  appearance.  This  nose  is  about  four 
inches  long;  the  body  is  unshapely,  protruding  in  front, 
like  the  ourang's ;  the  arms  are  of  considerable  proper- 
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tionnte  length,  like  the  gibbon’s  ;  while,  like  the  howl¬ 
ing  monkeys,  it  possesses  a  large  guttural  sack;  the 
presence,  also,  of  a  very  long  tail  and  naked  callosities 
combine,  with  the  protrusion  of  the  nasal  organ,  to  give 
the  Proboscis  M.  I  lie  most  eccentric  and  peculiar  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  whole  tribe.  It  is  about  three  feet  in 
height,  and  is  a  native  of  the  island  of  Borneo.  The 
Red  M.  may  next  be  mentioned,  as  it  is  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  known  to  naturalists.  It  is  a  native  of  Senegal.  The 
length  of  the  body  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  one  foot 
four  inches,  while  that  of  the  tail  is  nearly  equal.  All 
the  upper  parts  are  of  a  brilliant  reddish  fawn  color, 
which  is  shaded  into  a  pale  grayish  tinge  on  the  arms 
and  legs,  while  the  face,  cheeks,  breast,  and  undor-sur- 
face  of  the  body  are  pure  white ;  a  band  of  black  hair 
crosses  above  the  eyebrows,  and  there  are  two  lines  of 
the  same  color  upon  the  upper  lip  in  the  shape  of  a 
moustache,  which  tends  to  give  this  M.  a  most  peculiar 
appearance.  The  Kntellus  M.  {Hcmnopxthecus  entrllus 
of  F.  Cuvier)  is  another  variety,  a  native  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  of  some  parts  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 
According  to  Cuvier,  the  height  of  the  Kntellus  M.  is 
generally  about  one  foot  five  inches,  and  the  length  of 
the  tail  two  feet.  Another  species,  the  Negro  M.  (Nem- 
vopitbecus  maurus ),  is  a  native  of  Java  and  Sumatra;  is 
somewhat  larger  than  the  variety  last  described;  the 
length  of  the  body  being  about  two  feet  and  a  half, 
and  that  of  the  tail  nearly  equal.  According  to  Doctor 
llorsefield's  description,  this  class  of  M.  inhabits  the  ex¬ 
tensive  forests  of  the  Spice  Islands,  and  associates  in 
numerous  bands  or  societies,  numbering  more  than  fifty 
at  a  time,  and  is  pursued  by  the  natives  for  the  sake  of 
the  fur.  In  these  pursuits,  which  are  regularly  organ¬ 
ized  and  prepared  beforehand  by  the  chiefs  of  the  va¬ 
rious  tribes,  the  animals  are  attacked  with  cudgels  and 
stones,  and  are  destroyed  in  large  numbers.  The  skins 
are  then  prepared  by  a  simple  process,  which  the  na¬ 
tives  learned  from  Europeans,  and  are  exported,  'i  he 
fur  is  of  a  jet-black  color,  covered  with  long,  silky  hair. 
The  Simpai  (S-mnopitltecus  melalopbos  of  F.  Cuvier)  is 
also  a  native  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  flatness  of  the  hu  e  and  the  development  of  the 
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facial  angle.  The  White-eyelid  M.  (Grcopit'  ecus  full - 
ginosas  of  Geoflroy)  is  distinguished  by  the  peculiar 
color  of  the  eyelids;  they  are  of  a  clear  grayish-white, 
but  with  a  dead  chalky  line.  The  hair  is  soft  and  fine 
t«>  the  touch,  and  in  the  upper  parts  is  sooty  black, 
which  is  even  darker  on  the  hands,  but  which  generally 
shades  into  a  yellowish  tint  on  the  breasts,  belly,  anti 
inside  of  the  thighs,  and  on  these  parts  t lie  thin  coating 
of  hair  plainly  shows  the  skin,  which  is  «»f  a  very  pure 
flesh-color.  —  The  last  genus,  a  female  M.  of  a  species 
hitherto  unknown  to  naturalists,  was  presented  to  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London,  liy  Capt.  Brown,  r.  n.,  of 
her  Majesty’s  ship  Vigilant.  It  dates  its  joining  the 
ship's  company  from  I’ort  Blair.  Andaman  Islands,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  Lat.  11°  43”  N  .  Lon.  92°  47'  E.,  in 
the  year  1864.  “Jenny  (for  that  is  her  name)  is  supposed 
to  be  eight  or  nine  years  old.  For  after  four  years 
she  ‘served’  on  board  tbe  ship,  and  having  passed  all 
the  dangers  of  the  Abyssinian  campaign,  being  dis¬ 
charged  with  a  first-class  certificate  and  silver  chain 
and  medal  for  good  conduct,  she  is  now  waiting  to  receive 
her  share  of  the  prizes  taken  during  the  time  she  was 
in  her  Majesty’s  service.  Jenny  stands  about  two  feet 
four  inches  in  height.  In  general  appearance  she  is 
most  like  the  ‘  pig-tailed  *  M  ( Maracus  vemrstnnus), 
but  is  at  once  distinguished  from  that  species  by  a  re¬ 
markable  arrangement  of  the  hair  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  which  is  somewhat  of  a  V-sliape,  and  is  parted 
down  the  middle.  The  hair  itself  is  very  fine,  and  is 
elegantly  arranged  around  the  ears.  The  first  impres- 
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«ion  upon  seeing;  this  animal  is,  that  it  is  intermediate 
between  Macacus  rhesus  and  M acacia  nemestrinus.  The 
face  is  by  no  means  tierce;  the  features  may  even  he 
called  good-natured.  She  has  been  made  a  great  pet  by 
the  Bailors.  The  result  is  that  she  has  been  educated  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  cleverness.  She  is  fond  of 
company,  and  her  constant  companion  is  a  chicken  (a 
regular  ship-chicken,  with  hardly  any  feathers),  which 
lives  with  her  in  her  cage  day  and  night,  and  accom¬ 
panies  her  in  her  perambulations.  She  walks  upright 
on  her  hind-legs  with  remarkable  facility,  and  with 
much  less  effort  than  even  the  performing  M.,  as 
seen  in  the  streets.  When  in  an  erect  attitude,  she 
will  carry  things.  Thus  she  will  pick  up  her  chicken, 
and  run  about  with  it,  holding  it  in  her  arms  as  a  nurse 
does  her  child.  The  chicken  does  not  seem  to  mind  this 
in  the  least.  At  the  word,  4  Heave  her  overboard!’ 
Jenny  throws  the  chicken  smartly  away  from  her.  It 
has  been  said  that  monkeys  would  talk,  but  that  they  I 
know  that  if  they  talked  they  would  be  made  to  work. 
Now  the  Andamuniau  Jenny  forms  an  exception  to  the 
‘  working’  part  (only  that  is  very  agreeable  work)  of 
the  story  ;  for  if  a  soda-water  bottle  is  given  to  her,  she 
will  set  to  work  to  untwist  the  wire.  This  done,  she 
will  get  out  the  cork,  if  it  tie  not  too  tightly  fixed,  and 
then  drink  the  contents  of  the  bottle.  Iler  attitude  in 
drinking  is  something  quite  new.  She  sits  down  on  her 
haunches,  holds  the  bottle  with  both  hands,  and  tilts 
the  end  of  it  up  with  her  hind-foot,  so  that  the  liquid 
shall  How  at  the  proper  level  into  her  mouth.  In  this 
attitude  her  appearance  is  highly  comical,  and  at  the 
same  time  very  interesting.  The  most  extraordinary 
part  of  Jenny's  performance  is  that  she  smokes  a  pipe. 
Other  monkeys  will  carry  a  pipe  in  their  mouth,  and 
pretend  to  smoke,  but  tiiis  is  the  first  monkey  that  we 
Lave  ever  known  actually  to  smoke  lighted  tobacco  out 
of  a  pipe.  Other  monkeys  will  drink  grog,  but  Jenny 
is  especially  fond  of  it,  and  always  tak»*s  her  glass  with 
her  pipe,  which  she  enjoys  quite  as  much  as  Forecastle 
Jack  after  he  has  been  reefing  topsails.”  See  Chimpan¬ 
zee,  Gorilla,  Orang-outanu,  Quadkum  \na,  Simi  \i>.«,  &e. 

— A  term  of  contempt,  or  of  slight  kindness.  (Used  col¬ 
loquially.) 

••  Poor  monkey  !  liow  wilt  thou  do  for  a  father?  "  —  Shaks. 

— The  weight  of  a  pile-driver,  that  is,  a  very  heavy  mass 
of  iron,  which,  being  raised  on  high,  descends  with 
great  momeutum  on  the  head  of  the  pile,  and  forces  it 
into  the  earth.  —  Eng.  Cyc. 

Mon  key-apple,  u.  {Bat.)  See  Clusia. 

Mon  'key-block,  n.  {Naut.)  A  small,  stropped, 
single  block. 

Moit'ltey-boat,  n.  {Naut.)  A  boat  employed  in 
harbor-service. 

Mon  key-bread,  n.  {Dot.)  The  fruit  of  Adansonia 
digitata. — See  Adansonia. 

Mon'key-flow er,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Minsulus. 

Mon  key-grass,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Leopoldinia. 

Mon  Itoy ism.  n.  The  characteristic  qualities  of  a 
monkey ;  heuce,  resemblance  to  a  monkey  iu  conduct 
and  actions. 

Mon  key- jacket,  n.  A  tailless,  close-fitting  jacket, 
made  of  stout,  nappy  cloth,  usually  worn  double-breasted 
and  buttoned. 

Mon'key-pot,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Lecistris. 

Mon  key-rail,  n.  {Naut.)  A  second  rail,  lying  a  little 
above  a  ship’s  quarter-rail. 

Mon'key-tail,  n.  A  short,  round,  iron  bar  used  in 
naval  gunnery. 

Mon'key- wrench,  (- rench ,)  n.  A  spanner  with  a 
movable  jaw,  which  can  be  adjusted  by  a  screw  or 
wedge,  to  the  size  of  the  nut  which  it  is  required  to  turn. 

Monk'-fisli.  n.  {Zool)  See  Squalid.*. 

Monkhood,  n.  State  or  condition  of  a  monk;  mo- 
hasticism. 

{B>t.)  See  Acco-itum. 

Mon  k  ing,  a.  Monkish. 

Monkish.  </.  Monastic;  pertaining  or  having  reference 
to,  or  resembling,  monks ;  consisting  of  monks;  as,  a 
monkish  fraternity,  monkish  dress,  monkish  superstitions. 

Monk  ly,  a.  Relating  to  or  befitting  a  monk  ;  monkish. 

Monk'N-seani,  n.  {Naut.)  A  seam  made  by  overlap¬ 
ping  one  selvage  of  a  sail  over  another. 

Mon  k  ton.  iu  Vermont ,  a  post-townsbip  of  Addison  co.; 
pop.  abt.  1,123. 

Monk  toil  Malls,  in  Maryland ,  a  post-village  of  Bal¬ 
timore  co.,  abt.  22  m.  N.  of  Baltimore. 

Monmouth,  James  Fitzroy,  Duke  of,  a  natural  son  of 
Charles  11.,  of  England,  was  B.  at  Rotterdam,  in  1649. 
He  was  distinguished  by  his  personal  attractions,  his 
affable  address,  and  thoughtless  generosity;  hence  he 
became  very  popular.  But  be  was  weak-minded  and 
pliant;  and  had  he  not  resigned  himself  to  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  restless  and  ambitious  Shaftesbury,  who 
flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the 
crown,  his  popularity  would  never  have  become  dan¬ 
gerous.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was  created  Duke  of  Mon-] 
mouth,  and  two  years  later  was  made  Master  of  the 
Horse.  He  was  concerned  in  various  plots,  which 
had  for  their  object  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of 
York  from  the  crown;  and  he  was,  in  consequence, 
ordered  by  Charles  to  quit  the  kingdom.  On  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  James  II.,  being  urged  to  the  act  by  some  of 
his  partisans,  he  left  Holland  and  landed  at  Lyme,  with 
scarcely  a  hundred  followers,  (June.  1685,)  but  their 
numbers  were  soon  increased,  and  lie  assumed,  at  Taun¬ 
ton,  the  title  of  king,  and  asserted  the  legitimacy  of  his 
birth  The  royal  forces  were  sent  against  him,  and  an 
engagement  took  place  at  Sedgmoor,  near  Bridgewater, 
on  the  6th  July.  The  rebels  were  defeated,  and  the  Duke 
himself  was  made  prisoner,  being  found  in  the  disguise 
of  a  peasant,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch,  overcome 


with  hunger,  fatigue,  nml  anxiety.  He  nobly  refused  toi 
betray  his  accomplices,  and  conducted  himself  with  much 
firmness  on  the  scaffold,  where  his  head  was  severed 
from  his  body,  after  four  unsuccessful  blows.  16th  July, 
16S5.  The  people,  of  whom  he  was  still  the  favorite, 
believed  that  the  person  executed  was  not  M. ;  and  it 
was  probably  this  belief  which  has  led  some  to  conjec¬ 
ture  that  the  famous  Iron  Mask  was  the  Duke  of  Mou- 
nioutli. 

Mon  mouth,  a  maritime  co.  of  the  W.  of  England, 
bounded  N.  by  the  cos.  of  Hereford  and  Brecknock,  E. 
by  Gloucester,  S.  by  the  British  Channel,  and  W.  by  Gla¬ 
morgan.  Area,  446sq.  in.  The  surface  is  extremely  diver¬ 
sified;  the  soil  is  fertile,  particularly  in  the  E.,  and  along 
the  river  Usk.  The  rivers  are  the  Usk,  Kuuiney,  Wye, 
and  Kbwy.  Prod  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  Ac.  Min.  Iron, 
stone,  lead,  coal,  and  limestone.  Manuf.  Woollen  I 
goods.  The  cap.  is  Monmouth.  Pop.  174,633. 

Monmouth,  the  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  at  the  conflu-| 
ence  of  the  Monnow  and  Wye,  21  m.  W.S.W.  of  Gloiices- : 
ter.  The  Saxons  erected  here  a  fortress,  which,  after 
the  Conquest,  was  bestowed  upon  William  Fitz-Baderon, 
whose  sons  assumed  the  surname  of  Monmouth.  In  1240, 


Fig.  1838.  —  monmoutii  castle. 
(From  a  sketch  ou  the  spot,  by  Prout.) 


two  hospitals  were  founded  by  John  de  Monmouth,  and 
in  1257,  John,  Lord  of  Monmouth,  rebuilt  the  castle 
(Fig.  1838)  on  a  larger  scale.  It  suffered  so  severely 
from  siege  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  1265,  that  it  had 
to  be  rebuilt.  It  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  John  of 
Gaunt.  Henry  V.  was  born  here.  Aug.  9, 1388.  Pop.  5,346. 

Monmouth,  (HSattlc  of*)  {Anier.  Hist.)  An  engage¬ 
ment.  between  the  American  forces  under  Gen.  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  the  British  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  took  place 
near  Freehold,  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J.,  June  28, 1778.  Gen. 
W'ashington,  having  overtaken  the  British  forces  which 
had  previously  evacuated  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of 
embarking  at  Sandy  Hook,  ordered  the  advance,  under 
Gen.  Charles  Lee,  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  Americans 
were  at  first  successful,  but  from  some  unknown  cause, 
they  were  seized  with  a  panic,  in  which  Gen.  Lee  par¬ 
ticipated,  and  fell  back  to  the  main  body.  Gen.  Wash¬ 
ington,  with  the  latter,  succeeded  in  rallying  the  fugi¬ 
tives,  and  repulsed  the  British.  The  approach  of  night 
and  the  exhaustion  of  the  men  prevented  a  pursuit,  and 
the  British  succeeded  in  embarking  under  cover  of  the 
darkness.  The  American  loss  was  69  killed  and  160 
wounded;  that  of  the  British,  nearly  300  killed, and  100 
prisoners,  including  the  wounded. 

Mon'mout  h,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Warren  co.,  abt.  120  in.  N.W.  of  Springfield ;  pop. 
of  township  abt.  4,000. 

Monmouth,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Adams  co., 
abt.  114  m.  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Monmoii  III,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Butler  co.,  abt.  12  m. 
N.W.  of  Waverley.  —  A  post-village  and  township  of 
Jackson  co.,  abt.  35  in.  S.  by  W.  of  Dubuque;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  1.40  ►. 

Monmouth,  iu  Kansas,  a  township  of  Shawnee  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  310. 

Mon  moist  li,  in  Maine ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Kemnbee  co.,  abt.  15  ui.  S.W.  of  Augusta;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  1,854. 

Monmouth,  in  New  Jersey,  an  E.  central  co.,  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area,  abt.  810  sq.  in.  Fivers. 
Neversink  and  Manasquan  rivers,  Crosswick’s  and  Doc¬ 
tor’s  creeks.  The  coast  is  indented  with  numerous  bays 
ami  inlets,  the  most  important  of  which  are  Sandy  Hook 
and  Raritan  buys.  Surface.,  finely  diversified  ;  soil,  very 
fertile,  producing  in  one  year,  nearly  800,000  bushels  of 
potatoes,  besides  the  usual  quantity  of  other  crops.  Cap. 
Freehold.  Pop.  abt.  50,000. 

Monmouth,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Polk  co  abt. 
7  m.  S.E.  of  Dalles. 
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Moiitti'na,  n.  [After  Monino ,  a  Spanish  botanist.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Polyyalaceie.  The  bark 
from  the  roots  of  M.  poly stachyu,  and  M.  salicifolia ,  is 
especially  remarkable  for  the  presence  of  a  saponaceous 
principle;  it  is  used  in  Peru  as  a  substitute  for  soap, 
and  for  cleaning  and  polishing  silver.  The  bark  is, 
moreover.  6aid  to  bea  valuable  medicine  in  diarrhoea  and 
similar  diseases. 

Mo  no,  in  California,  an  E.co., adjoining  Nevada.  Area, 
abt.  3,200  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Owens  River,  and  several 
smaller  streams.  Mono  Lake  (7.  r.)  is  in  the  N.  central 
part  of  the  co.  Surface,  mountainous ;  the  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada  forming  tlio  S.YV.  boundary;  soil,  in  some  parts 
fertile.  Min.  Gold  and  silver.  Cap *  Bridgeport.  Pop. 
abt  2,000. 

M onobas'lc,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  sole,  and  basis ,  base.] 
{Chem  )  Possessing  only  one  part  of  base  to  one  of  acid. 

Monocracy,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Frederick 
co.,  abt.  60  m.  W.  of  Baltimore. 

Monocaey  Crock,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  Lehigh 
River  iu  Northampton  co. 

Monoracy  Kivcr,  in  Maryland,  is  formed  in  Fred¬ 
erick  co.  by  the  continence  of  several  creeks  which  rise 
in  Adams  co.,  Pennsylvania,  and  flowing  S.,  enters  the 
Potomac  River  near  the  border  of  Montgomery  co. 
Length,  abt.  50  m.  On  the  banks  of  this  stream,  July 
9,  1864,  the  Confederates,  under  Gen.  Early,  defeated  the 
Nationals,  under  Gen.  Wallace. 

Monocar'dinn,  a.  (Gr.  monos,  and  kardia,  heart.] 
Having  a  single  heart,  as  certain  animals. 

Monorar'iious,  a.  (Gr.  monos,  single,  and  karpos, 
fruit. J  {Bot.)  A  term  invented  by  Do  Candolle  to  desig¬ 
nate  what  gardeners  call  annual  plants,  and  a  few  others 
which,  like  t lie  American  aloe,  although  they  may  live 
for  many  years,  yet  perish  as  soon  as  they  have  once 
borne  fruit. 

Monocoros,  {-os'se-ros.)  n.  [Lat.,from  Gr.  monos,  sole, 
and  kei’as,  horn.]  {A  sir  on.)  A  modern  constellation, 
made  out  ot  the  unformed  stars  of  the  ancients  that  lay 
scattered  over  a  large  space  of  the  heavens,  between  the 
two  dogs.  It  contains  31  small  stars. 

Monociilainydort*,  n.pl.  {Bot)  Same  as  A  petal.®, 

7.  t>. 

Monoclllainycl'cous,  a.  (Gr.  monos,  and  chlamns,A 
cloak.]  {Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  those  plants  which 
have  but  one  floral  envelope. 

Mou'ocliord,  {-kord,)  n.  [Gr.  monos,  and  chorde,  a 
musical  string.]  ( Mus .)  An  instrument  of  one  string, 
used  to  ascertain  and  demonstrate  the  several  lengths 
of  the  strings  required  to  produce  the  several  notes  of 
the  musical  scale. 

Monochromatic,  a.  [Fr.  monochromatiquei]  Con¬ 
sisting  of  oue  color  only. 

M.  lamp.  {(Vain. and  Optics.)  When  a  solution  of com¬ 
mon  salt  is  added  to  spirit  of  wine,  t lie  mixture  burns 
with  a  flame  in  which  yellow'  predominates  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  t lie  other  colored  rays;  the  consequence  is, 
thatobject8  viewed  by  this  light  are  all  either  yellow'  or 
black,  and  deficient  in  the  tints  which  they  exhibit 
when  seen  by  solar  light,  or  by  that  of  our  ordinary 
combustibles. 

Monochrome,  n.  [Gr.  monochromos,  of  one  color  ] 
{Paint.)  A  painting  executed  in  a  6ingle  color,  but  re¬ 
lieved  by  light  and  shade.  A  drawing  in  chiaro-oscuro  is 
a  monochrome,  whether  in  black  and  white,  or  in  any 
color  and  white.  Many  of  the  ancient  painters  were 
monocliromists,  as  for  instance  Zeuxis  ;  the  sciagram  or 
silhouette  is  not  a  monochrome,  though  executed  in  a 
single  color. 

Monorhron'ic,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  single,  and  chronos, 
time.]  Contemporaneous  ;  coeval. 

Monor  ii «'  iated.  a.  [Gr.  monos,  and  cilium ,  an  eyelash.] 
Having  but  one  cilium. 

Mono<‘BiBi'ic,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  and  llinein ,  to  incline.] 
{Crystallog.)  Having  one  oblique  intersection  ;  —  said  of 
a  certain  system  of  crystallization,  in  which  the  vertical 
axis  is  inclined  to  one,  but  at  right  angles  to  the  other, 
lateral  axis.  —  Webster. 

Monoc  Bilious,  a.  [From  Gr.  monos,  and  klinein,  to 
recline.]  {Bot.)  Hermaphrodite,  or  including  both 
stamens  and  pistils  in  each  flower. 

Monocoty  Be,  Monoeotylo  donous,  a.  {Bot.) 
Possessing  one  cotyledon  only. 

Monopoly  le'don,  ». 

[From  Gr.  monos,  and  koteJy- 

j  don ,  a  cup -shaped  cavity.] 

{Bot.)  A  plant  having  only 
one  cotyledon  or  seed-lobe 
(Fig.  1839). 

Monocotyledons,  or 
Monocoty  le'dones,  n. 

pi.  {Bot.)  One  of  the  two 
great  classes  into  which  the 
phanerogamous  or  flowering 
plants  are  divided.  It  agrees 
with  the  Endogense  of  some 
botanists,  and  includes  tlio 
Endogens  and  Did  yog  ms  of 
Lindley. — See  Botany.  Fig.  1839.— monocotyledon. 

Moiioc'racy,  n.  [Gr.  (Genus  Cocos.) 

monos,  and  kratos,  strength, 

power.]  Government  vested  in  one  person  ;  autocracy; 
undivided  rule  or  power. 

Mon'ocrat,  n.  One  who  governs  alone;  a  monarch; 
an  autocrat. 

Monoc'ular,  M onoe'n Ions,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  single, 
and  Lnt.  oculus ,  eye.  See  Ocular.]  One-eyed. 

“  Those  of  China  repute  the  rest  of  the  world  monoculous.” 

Glanville. 

— Constructed  to  be  used  with  one  eye  only,  at  one  time  ; 
as,  a  monocular  field-glass. 
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Moii'oeule.  n.  [Fr.]  ( ZoSl .)  A  one-eyed  insect. 
MoiKMlae  lylou*.  a.  [Gr.  monos ,  .and  daktylos,  fin¬ 
ger.]  One-fingered,  or  one-toed, 
lion  (MlelpliH.  n.pl.  [Gr.  monos,  and  drlphos,  a  womb.] 
{Zoij l )  A  name  given  by  Do  I  liinville  to  the  first  sub¬ 
class  in  his  binary  division  of  Main mafia,  comprehend¬ 
ing  those  which  have  no  supplementary  external  pouch  ! 
or  marsupium,  but  which  bring  forth  the  young  in  astute 
sufficiently  mature,  not  to  require  such  additional  pro-! 
tection.  It  is  antithetical  to  Dulelphs. 

Monodimet  ric,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  single,  and  matron, 
measure.]  {Crystal  log.)  Dimetric, 
lion  odist,  n.  A  writer  of  monodies. 

Mon'orion,  n.  [From  Gr.  monos,  and  odous,  tooth.] 
(Zool.)  Same  as  Narwhal.  7.  v. 
llonodraniat  it\  a.  Delonging  or  having  reference 
to  a  monodrame. 

Hon  odrame.  n.  [Gr.  monos ,  atid  drama,  drama. J 
A  dramatic  piece  performed  by  one  person  only, 
lion  oily,  n.  [Gr.  monodia  —  monos,  alone,  and  o-de,  a 
song,  lay,  ode.  See  Odf..]  (Poet)  An  ode,  song,  or  I 
poein  of  a  mournful  character,  in  which  lamentation  is 
expressed  by  a  single  mourner. 

Monody  nain'ic,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  and  dynamis,  power.] 
Possessing  but  a  single  power  or  capacity  ;  as,  “  mono- 
dynamic  men.” — De  Qnincey. 

Home  cia,  n.  [Gr.  monos ,  and  oikos,  a  house.]  {Bot.) 
The  21st  class  in  the  system  of  Liimams,  comprising  the  | 
androgynous  plants,  or  those  whose  structure  is  both 
male  and  female.  Thus,  monoecious  means  having  both 
male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same  plant,  but  separate.  | 
Home'cian,  Honee'clons, a.  {Bot.)  Having  the 
stamens  and  pistils  in  flowers  apart,  but  growing  on  the 
one  individual  plant. 

Mono^a'iuna.  n.  [Gr.  monos ,  and  gamos ,  marriage.] 
(Bot.)  An  order  of  plants  in  the  Lin  mean  system, 
whose  flowers  are  not  aggregated  into  handles,  but 
whose  anthers  are  more  or  less  adhering. 

Moiio^a'iiiian,  lIoiiog'iinioiiN,  a.  (Bot.)  Be¬ 
longing  or  having  reference  to  the  Monogamia. 
Monogamist,  n.  One  who  disallows  second  mar¬ 
riages 

Monogamous,  a.  (Bot)  Same  as  Mi>nog  ami\n,  7  ?\ 
— llavingone  wife  only,  ami  notallowed  to  marry  asecond.  1 
Monog  amy,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  single,  only,  and  gamos , 
marriage.  Seo  Misogamy.]  The  marriage  of  one  wife 
only,  or  the  state  of  such  as  are  restricted  to  a  single  wife. 
Mon  ogan't  ric,  a.  [Gr.  monos ,  and  gaster ,  stomach.] 
Having  only  one  stomach. 

Mouoj^enVsiH, «.  [Gr.  monos,  and  genesis,  beginning.] 
Oneness  of  source,  beginning,  or  origin. 

Moii'o*;'li;tii,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  York  co. ; 
pop.  aht.  1,400. 

Mon  ograni,  n.  [Fr.  monogramme ;  Gr.  monos ,  single, 
and  gramma,  a  letter  or  character.]  A  cipher  or  inter¬ 
texture  of  letters  in  one  figure;  a  character  compounded 
of  various  letters  faucifully  or  grotesquely  arranged,  and 
forming  the  initials  of  a  name.  (Used  on  seals,  heads 
of  letters,  buttons,  and  the  like.) 

Mon'o^raiiimal,  Mono”  raimnat  ie,  Mon'o- 
graniiniuis,  a.  Monograimuic;  in  the  style,  man¬ 
ner,  or  fashion  of  a  monogram. 

Moiiog*i*uin'mic,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference 
to,  or  resembling  a  monogram. 

Moii'og: raminoii*.  a.  See  Monogrammal. 
Monograph,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  alone,  single,  and 
grapho,  to  write.]  A  special  treatise  on  one  particular 
subject;  a  written  account  or  description  of  a  single 
thing  or  class  of  things;  as,  a  monograph  ou  mummies, 
a  monograph  on  roses. 

Monographer,  n.  A  writer  of  a  monograph. 
Monograph  ic,  Monograph  ical. a.  [b'r.mono- 
graphigue. J  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  a  mono¬ 
graph. —  Draw'll  in  lines  without  colors. 
Monograpli'ically,  adv.  In  the  manner,  form,  or 
style  of  a  monograph. 

Monog;'rap]iist,  n.  The  writer  of  a  monograph. 
Mono£''raphoti<4.  a.  Same  as  Monographic. 
Monog^'rapliy,  n.  [Fr.  monograghe.)  An  outline, 
representation,  sketch,  or  drawing  without  colors.  —  A 
monograph. 

Monogyn  in,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  and  gune,  a  female.] 
(Bot  )  The  name  given  by  LinniBus  in  his  system  to 
the  first  order  or  subdivision  in  each  of  the  first  thirteen 
classes  of  plants,  comprising  such  as  have  one  pistil  or 
stigma  only  in  a  flower.  Tims,  monogynous  means  hav¬ 
ing  one  style  or  stigma. 

Monogy n  i;ui,  Monog  y nous.  a.  [Fr.  mono- 
gyne.\  (Bot.)  Having  only  one  style  or  stigma;  be¬ 
longing  or  having  reference  to  one  of  the  class  of  plants 
M'inogynia. 

Monohcni'eroiis,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  and  cmera,  day.] 

( Med.)  Lasting  for  one  day  only. 

Mo'uo  Lake,  in  California,  a  4  sink,”  or  lake,  of  Mono 
co.,  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  about  12  miles 
S.VV.  of  Aurora.  It  is  nearly  circular  in  outline,  and 
covers  an  area  of  about  200  square  miles.  It  receives 
several  large  streams,  but  has  no  apparent  outlet.  The 
waters  are  strongly  alkaline,  and  contain  no  fish;  but 
a  species  of  insect  deposit  their  ova  upon  the  surface  in 
such  immense  quantities  that  they  sometimes  appear 
like  small  islands.  These  insects  and  their  ova  are  said 
to  he  collected  by  the  Digger  Indians  of  the  vicinity, 
dried,  and  devoured  as  a  choice  delicacy. 

Monolith,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  monos,  single, and  lithos, 
stone.J  A  pillar,  column,  Ac.,  consisting  of  a  single 
stone.  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  huge  rock  of  this  sort  in 
front  of  a  temple  at  Sais.  which  was  scooped  out,  and 
contained  an  apartment  eighteen  cubits  in  length,  twelve 
in  breadth,  and  five  in  height.  It  was  said  to  have  been  , 
transported  from  the  town  of  Elephantine  by  order  of  | 
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king  Amasis,  and  to  have  occupied  3,000  men  for  three 
years  in  conveying  it.  Some  remarkable  monoliths  have 
been  found  in  Egypt;  of  these  the  zodiac  of  Deudera. 
and  the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  both  of  which  have  been 
removed  to  Paris,  are  the  most  remarkable. 

Monolith  al,  Monolilli'ic,  a.  Consisting  of  a 
single  stone;  pertaining  to,  or  supplied  with  monoliths. 1 

Monolo^ist,  n.  One  given  to  soliloquy. —  A  person 
who  monopolizes  conversation  to  the  exclusion  of 
others  — Dr  Quincey. 

Honologtie,  (morZo-log,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  monos, 
single,  and  logos,  speech.  See  Logic.]  A  speech  or  piece 
of  declamation  spoken  by  a  person  alone;  a  soliloquy. 
—  A  poem,  song,  or  scene,  composed  for  a  single  per¬ 
former. 

Honol  ogy,  n.  The  practice  of  uttering  soliloquies, 
or  of  monopolizing  conversation. 

Moaioina  ehia.  (-ki-u,)  Monoinaeliy,  n.  [Gr 

monos,  alone,  and  mache.sthat,  to  fighl.J  A  duel ;  a 
rencontre;  a  single  combat. 

Mimom  aeliist,  n.  A  duellist ;  one  who  meets  another 
in  single  combat. 

M011  oniaiie,  n.  A  monomaniac,  (r.) 

Monoma  nia,  n.  [Gr.  monos, single, and  mania,  mad¬ 
ness.  See  Mania.]  Insanity  in  regard  to  a  single  object, 
or  derangement  of  a  single  faculty  of  the  mind.  See 
Insanity 

Monoma  niac,  a.  Affected  with  monomania. 

— n.  A  person  atfected  with  monomania. 

Moil  'onto,  n.  [  Fr., from  Gr  monos,  and  nome,  distribu¬ 
tion.]  (Math.)  Same  as  Monomial,  7. v. 

Monom'etre,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  monos,  and  metron. 
measure.]  (Pros.)  A  rhythmical  series,  comprising  a 
single  metre. 

Moaomet'ric.  a.  (Crystallog.)  Noting  crystals  with 
the  axes  equal,  or  of  one  kind,  as  the  cube,  octohedron, 
and  dodecahedron.  —  Clarke. 

Mono  mial,  n.  [See  Monomk  ]  (Math.)  A  single  alge¬ 
braic  expression. 

—  a.  (Math.)  Consisting  of  but  a  single  Algebraic  ex¬ 
pression. 

Monomor  phous,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  single,  and  morphe . 
form.]  (Zool. )  Single-formed ;  as,  a  monomorphous  insect. 

Moiiomot'apa,  a  region  of  E.  Africa,  Lat.  between 
15°  and  19°  S.,  Lon.  between  30° and  35°  E.,  supposed  to 
comprise  various  independent  states;  and  which,  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery,  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent., 
was  described  in  very  exaggerated  terms  as  an  empire 
of  immense  extent,  wealth,  and  magnificence. 

Monomya'ria,  n.  (Conch.)  A  group  of  bivalves  or 
conchiferes,  which  have  only  one  adductor  muscle,  and 
consequently  hut  one  muscular  impression  on  each  valve. 

Monomy'ary,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  and  mydn,  to  keep  the 
mouth  shut.]  (Omch.)  One  of  the  order  MonomyariaA 

Mo  tion,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
White  co.,  abt.  30  m.  N.  of  La  Fayette;  pop.  of  township 
abt.  1,300. 

Monona,  or  Manona,  in  Iowa,  a  W.  co.,  adjoining  Ne¬ 
braska;  area,  abt.  800  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Missouri,  Inyan 
Yankee,  Little  Sioux,  and  Soldier  rivers.  Surface , 
mostly  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Onawa.  Pop.  2,679. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Clayton  co.,  abt.  60  m. 
N.W.  of  Dubuque;  pop.  of  township  1,446. 

Monona,  or  Menona,  in  Wisconsin.  See  Four  Lakes. 

Mononcti'rans,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  and  neuron,  nerve.] 
(Zool.)  A  term  applied  by  Rudolphi  to  the  series  or 
primary  division  comprehending  the  animals  which  he 
believed  to  have  only  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves, 
as  the  molluscs  and  insects. 

Honongalie  la,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

— A  township  of  Greene  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

Monongahe'la  City,  formerly  Williamsport,  in 
Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Washington  co.,  abt. 
20  m.  S.  of  Pittsburg. 

Monongalie'la  River,  is  formed  by  the  West  Fork 
and  Tygarts  Valley  rivers,  in  Marion  co..  W.  Virginia, 
and  flowing  N.E.  and  N.  into  Pennsylvania,  unites  with 
the  Alleghany  River  at  Pittsburg,  in  Alleghany  co.,  to 
form  the  Ohio  River. 

Monongalia,  in  Minnesota,  a  S.W.  central  co. ;  area, 
abt.  432  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Crow  River,  and  some  smaller 
streams,  besides  several  lakes.  Surface,  nearly  level ; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Irving.  Pop.  abt.  4,000. 

Monoift^a'lia,  in  \V.  Virginia,  a  N.  county,  adjoining 
Pennsylvania;  area,  abt.  630  sq.m.  Rivers.  Mononga- 
hela  and  Cheat  rivers.  Surface,  much  diversified;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Morgantown.  Pop.  abt.  14.000. 

Monon'oniy  Coin!  Uglil.  in  Massachusetts,  an 
island  and  light  house  off  the  S.  E.  coast  of  Barnstable 
co.  It  exhibits  a  fixed  light  25  ft.  above  sea-level ;  Lat. 
41°  33'  42"  N.,  Lon.  70°  W. 

Monoousian,  Monooimions,  a.  [Or.  monos, 
and  ousia ,  essence.]  (Thtol.)  Possessing  but  one  and 
the  same  essence. 

Moitop  at hy,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  and  pathos,  suffering.] 
Solitary  suffering. 

lloiioper  senal,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  and  Lat.  persona ' 
person  J  Having  but  a  single  personification,  or  form 
of  existence. 

Monopet'alons,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  and  petalon,  a  petal.] 
(Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  a  corolla,  the  petals  of  which 
cohere  hy  their  contiguous  margins,  so  as  to  form  a  tube. 

Monopli'anon*.  a.  [Gr.  monos,  and  phanein ,  to  ap¬ 
pear.]  Possessing  one  and  the  same  appearance  or 
semblance. 

Monoplion'ic,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  single,  and  phone,  voice.] , 
Single- voiced  ;  —  opposed  to  polyphonic. 

Mono|>litBion;£,  (nwn'of-thong,)  n.  [Gr.  monos,  single, 
and  phthoggos,  voice.]  A  single  uncompounded  vowel 
souud.  —  A  diagraph. 
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Monophthong-';*!,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  belonging  or 
having  reference  to  a  monophthong. 

Monoph'yllon*,  a.  [Gr.  m/mophyllos,  one-leaved.] 
(Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  a  calyx,  the  sepals  of  which 
cohere  hy  their  contiguous  edges  into  a  kind  of  tube  or 
cup.  It  also  denotes  anything  which  has  only  one  leaf. 

llonophy  odonts,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  and  phuo,  I  gen¬ 
erate;  odous,  tooth  ]  (Zool.)  Those  mammals  which 
generate  one  set  of  teeth,  as  e.g.  the  sloths,  armadillos, 
orycteropus.  ornithorhynchns.  and  the  true  cetacea:  all 
other  mammals  that  have  teeth  generate  two  sets,  called 
deciduous  and  permanent. 

MonopBiysito.  (mo-no  fi-site.)  n.  [Gr.  monos,  and 
physis,  nature.]  (Reel.  Hist.)  The  name  given  in  the 
5th  century  to  certain  heretics  who.  in  the  language  of 
the  Athanasian  creed,  “confounded  the  substance,”  that 
is.  the  divine  and  human  substance,  which  are  united  in 
Christ,  but  neither  absorbed  into  the  other. 

MonopliyNit'ieal,  a.  Belonging  or  having  reference 
to  the  Monophysites,  or  their  doctrines. 

Monop  oly.  ft.  [Gr.  monos,  and  pous,  podnus.  foot.J 
( Pros.)  A  measure  consisting  of  a  .single  foot  only. 

MonopoBi',  a  seaport-town  «»f  Italy,  prov.  of  Terra  di 
Bari,  on  the  Adriatic.  27  in.  S. E.  of  Bari,  and  32  m.  N.\. 
E.  of  Taranto.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  strongly 
fortified.  There  are  2  ports  capable  of  accommodating 
vessels  of  large  size,  but  the  deepest  is  exposed  to  the 
N.E.  winds.  Manuf.  Cotton  and  linen  cloths;  also 
trade  in  wine  and  olive  oil.  Pop.  20,205. 

Monopolist.  Monopolizer,  [Sp.  and  It.  mo- 
nopolista.]  One  who  monopolizes;  a  person  who  buys 
the  whole  of  a  certain  marketable  article,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  selling  at  an  advanced  price  ;  one  w  ho  by  license 
or  vested  right  has  the  privilege  of  being  the  sole  buyer 
or  seller  of  any  commodity. 

Monop'oBizc,  v.  a.  [Sp.  monopoHzdr ;  Gr.  monos, 
single,  and  poled,  to  sell  See  Bibliopole.  |  To  purchase 
or  secure  possession  of  the  whole  of  anv  goods  or  com¬ 
modity  in  market  with  the  view  of  selling  them  at  ad¬ 
vanced  prices;  as,  to  monopolize  tobacco.  —  To  obtain 
the  exclusive  right  or  privilege  of  trading  in  a  certain 
article,  to  any  place,  or  with  any  country  or  district; 
as.  to  monopolize  the  China  trade.  —  To  engross  or  ab¬ 
sorb  the  whole  of;  as,  to  monopolize  conversation. 

Monop'oBy.  ft.  [Fr.  monopole  ;  Sp.  monrrpolio  ;  Lat.  mo- 
vopolium  =Gr.  monojidlion.  See  Monopolize.]  Sole 
power,  right,  or  privilege  of  trading  in  any  particular 
commodity,  or  of  deuling  with  a  country  or  market:  li¬ 
cense  or  privilege  granted  hy  royal  or  state  authority,  for 
the  sole  buying,  selling,  making,  working,  ami  using  any 
commodity  or  set  of  commodities;  sole  permission  and 
power  to  transact  commercial  business;  exclusive  ab¬ 
sorption  or  command  of  anything. 

Monopol'y Bo^uo.  ft.  [Gr.  monos, single,  polos,  many, 
and  logos,  discourse  ]  A  performance  in  which  an  actor 
sustains  many  characters. 

Monop'teraB,  ft.  [Gr.  monos,  and pteron,  feather;  Fr. 
mnnoptere.)  (Arch.)  A  temple  which  lias  no  eella,  but 
consists  of  columns  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  circle, 
covered  with  a  conical  roof.  (Also  written  monopteron % 
and  monopterns.) 

—a.  (Arch.)  Having  one  wing  only,  as  certain  ancient 
temples. 

Mon'optote,  ft.  [Gr.  monnjdutns.]  (Gram.)  A  noun 
having  only  one  case. 

Moiiopvn  iicous,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  single,  and  pyreu , 
the  stone  of  a  fruit.]  (Bot.)  Having  a  single  stone  or 
kernel  only. 

Monoqnet,  ( mon-o-keV ,)  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Kos- 
ciusco  co.,  abt.  5  in.  N.  of  Warsaw. 

Mon'orliyme,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  and  Eng.  rhyme;  Fr. 
monorime.]  A  poetical  composition,  in  which  all  the 
lines  end  with  the  same  rhyme. 

tlonoscp  aloiis.  a.  [Gr.  monos,  and  Eng.  sepal.]  (Bot.) 
Consisting  of  one  sepal  only. 

Mono*porin'on*,  a.  [Gr.  wowos,  and  sperma,  seed.] 
Possessing  but  one  seed. 

MonospBierical,  ( -sfer'l-kl ,)  a.  [Gr.  monos,  and 
sphalra,  sphere.  See  Sphere.]  Having  one  sphere  only. 

Mon'ostieBi,  (-stik,)  ft.  [Fr.  monos  tique  ;  Gr .  mono- 
stichofi  —  monos,  and  stichos.  line,  verse.  See  Distich.] 
A  composition  consisting  of  one  verse  only. 

Monostoma,  n.  [Gr.  monos ,  and  stoma ,  mouth.] 
(Zool.)  A  genus  of  trematoid  entozoa,  so  called  from 
having  only  a  single  sucker,  which  is  situated  anteriorly, 
and  surrounds  the  mouth. 

Mono*l  ropBiie.  (-strofik,)  a.  [fir.  monosti'ophikos  — 
monos,  single,  and  strophe.,  a  turning,  from  strephd,  to 
turn.  See  Strophe.]  (Pros.)  Consisting  of  one  strophe 
only  ;  composed  in  unvaried  measure. 

MoilOSy  1  BaBi'ie,  a.  [Fr.  monosyVubique.]  Containing 
one  syllable  only;  as.  a  monosyllabic  word. — Consist¬ 
ing  of  words  of  one  syllable;  as.  a  monosyllabic  verse. 

Mouosyl  lahasm,  n.  The  state  of  having  a  mono¬ 
syllabic  form  :  frequent  repetition  of  monosyllables. 

Monosyl  lable.  «.  [Gr.  monos,  sole,  and  sylia-be,  a 
syllable.  See  Syllable.]  A  word  of  one  syllable. 

Monosy  llahlcH.  a.  Consisting  of  one  syllable. 

“Nine  tailors,  if  rightly  spelled. 

In  one  man  are  monosyllubled." —  Clcaveland. 

M onotos  sa ron,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  and  tessures,  four.] 
A  gospel  harmony,  (r.) 

Mono!  Bial  anian,  ft.  (Zool.)  A  one-chambered  uni¬ 
valve  shell.  —  Brande. 

Mono]  61a  Famous,  a.  [Gr.  monos,  and  thalamos, 
chamber.]  One-chambered;  —  said  of  certain  shells. 

Moii'otlicism,  /i.  [Gr.  monos,  single,  and  Theos,  God. 
See  Thei>m.  |  The  doctrine  or  belief  of  the  existence  of 
one  God  only, —  in  opposition  to  polytheism,  which  ac¬ 
knowledges  a  plurality  of  gods. 

Moil  ot heist,  n.  One  who  believes  iu  one  God  only. 
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Mono!  hois  t  s<\  a  Belonging  or  having  reference  to, 
or  partaking  of  the  doctrinal  principles  of  monotheism. 

Mono*  holism.  Mono!  Iiolit  ism.  n.  [Fr.  mono- 
th"letismc.]  The  doctrinal  tlieory  of  the  Monothelites. 

SIonotDielites,  ( mo-noth'e-lUez ,)  ii.pl.  [Gr.  monos, 
and  thelema,  from  thelo,  I  will.]  ( Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect 
that  arose  in  the  eniy  Church,  which,  while  accepting 
the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
maintained  that  there  was  hut  one  manifestation  of 
will.  They  arose  in  the  varly  part  of  the  7th  century, 
and  being  for  a  time  nurtured  and  protected  by  impe¬ 
rial  approbation,  which  thus  sought  to  unite  the  oppos¬ 
ing  parties  of  the  orthodox  and  the  Monophy sites,  they 
spread  very  rapidly.  The  first  council  of  Lateran  under 
Pope  Martin  I.  (649)  condemned  the  Monothelites :  and 
in  1680  the  sixth  oecumenical  council  at  Constantinople 
alhrmed  two  wills  in  Christ,  ami  excommunicated  Ma¬ 
carius,  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  and  other  leaders 
of  the  party.  After  a  time,  being  much  reduced  by  per¬ 
secution,  they  retired  to  the  neighborhood  of  Mount 
Lihanus,  where  they  maintained  themselves  till  the  12th 
Century,  when  they  abjured  their  opinions,  and  were 
received  into  the  Homan  Catholic  Church. 

llonol  liol  it  it*,  a.  Having  reforeuce  or  pertaining  to 
the  Monothelites,  or  their  doctrine. 

Monot'oinoiitt,  a.  (Gr.  monos,  and  tomos,  a  cutting.] 
(Afiti.)  Possessing  a  distinct  cleavage  only  in  one  direc¬ 
tion, —  6aid  of  certain  rocks. 

Mon  otone,  n.  [See  Monotony. J  ( Mus .)  A  single 
tone  ;  a  sound  never  varied. 

( Rhet .)  A  sameness  of  tone,  or  unvaried  pitch  of  the 
voice  in  reading  or  speaking. 

Monoton'ic,  Monoton'ioal.  a.  Relating  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  uttered  in,  a  monotone;  monotonous. 

Monol'onoiitt,  a.  Characterized  by  monotony;  want¬ 
ing  variety  in  cadence  or  inflection  of  voice;  uniform 
or  unvaried  in  sound  ;  —  hence,  continued  with  dull  uni¬ 
formity  ;  hufhdrnm. 

illanol  ouousSy,  ado.  With  one  unvaried  or  uni¬ 
form  tone. 

Moiiot/onousncss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
monotonous  ornnvuried;  monotony. 

.Hanot  ony,  n.  [Gr.  monotonia  —  monos ,  single,  and 
tonos ,  tone,  sound.  See  Tone.]  Uniformity  or  sameness 
of  sound;  a  frequent  recurrence  or  continuance  of  the 
same  cadence  of  tone  or  sound,  producing  a  dull,  tire¬ 
some  uniformity;  lack  of  vocal  variety  in  speaking  or 
singing.  —  An  irksome  sameness,  or  want  of  variety, 
as  in  literary  composition,  scenery,  or  mode  or  condition 
of  life;  as,  the  monotony  of  a  long  sea-voyage. 

Monot  remain,  Mon'otremes,  n.pl.  [Gr.  monos , 
and  trema ,  a  hole.]  (Zool)  A  tribe  of  ovo-viviparous 
mammalia,  of  which  only  two  genera  are  known  to  ex¬ 
ist;  viz.,  the  Platypus  or  (hmithorhynchus,  and  the 
Echidna ,  both  peculiar  to  Australia.  The  term  is  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  common  cloacal  outlet  for  the  excre- 
mental  and  generative  products. 

Moiiotrem'atoiis,  a.  [Fr.  monotreme;  Gr  .monos, 
and  trema,  a  hole,  an  orifice.J  Resembling,  or  pertain¬ 
ing,  or  having  reference  to,  the  monotremes. 

Haaotrig  lyph,  n.  [Gr.  monos,  and  triglyphos ,  trig- 
lvph.]  (Arch.)  The  interval  observed  between  the  col¬ 
umns  of  a  Doric  portico,  where  a  space  is  left  sufficient 
for  the  insertion  of  one  triglyph  only  between  those  im¬ 
mediately  over  two  contiguous  columns. 

Monot'ropa,  n.  (Hot  )  The  typical  g<*nus  of  the  or¬ 
der  Monotropace.se,  including  M.  unijlora ,  the  Indian 
Pipe  or  Bird’s-nest,  a  small  succulent,  yellowish- white 
plant,  common  in  woods  from  Canada  S.  to  Georgia,  and 
W.  to  Illinois. 

Monot  ropa'cete,  n.  [Or.  monte,  one,  Iropro,  I  turn  ] 
(Hot.)  The  Fir-rape  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance 
Eric  tics.  Divo.  Half  monopetalous  flowers,  free  sta¬ 
mens,  all  perfect,  loose-skinned  or  winged  seeds,  and  an 
embryo  at  the  apox  of  the  albumen.  They  are  parasitic 
plants,  with  scaly  stems,  found  growing  at  the  base  of 
fir-trees.  The  order  includes  6 genera  and  10  species. 

Mon  otype,  Monotyp'ie,  a.  (Gr.  memos, and  typos, 
type.]  Comprising  one  representative  only ;  as,  a  mon- 
oh/pic  genus. 

Monox'ylon,  n.  [Gr.]  A  boat,  skiff,  or  canoe,  formed 
out  of  one  piece  of  wood; — perhaps  resembling  the 
American  dug-out. 

Mon'raflite,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  mag¬ 
nesia  and  protoxide  of  iron,  from  Bergen,  in  Norway. 
(Named  after  M.  Monrad  ) 

Monreale,  or  Montreal**,  (mon'rai-a'lai,) '  a  town 
of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  prov.  of  Palermo,  4  in.  S.W.  of  Pa¬ 
lermo.  It  lias  an  export  trade  in  corn,  oil,  and  fruit. 
Pop.  14,000. 

Monroo',  James,  5th  President  of  the  United  States,  b. 
in  Westmoreland  co.,  Y’a.,  April  28.  1758,  of  a  Scotch 
family.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  life,  but  beseems 
to  have  shown  great  decision  of  character,  having  en¬ 
tered  the  army  as  a  volunteer  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  In 
1777,  in  the  retreat  through  New  Jersey,  lie  was  wound¬ 
ed  at  Trenton.  He  was  then  a  lieutenant,  and  on  his 
recovery  was  made  an  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Stirling, 
with  the  rank  of  major.  Just  before  the  close  of  the 
war  lie  was  appointed  colonel  on  the  recommendation 
of  General  Washington.  He  then  went  to  the  college 
of  William  and  Mary,  in  Virginia,  where  hestudied  law, 
and  soon  after  represented  his  native  county  in  the  leg¬ 
islature,  ami  was  also  appointed  to  the  Council  of  State. 
In  1788  lie  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Convention, 
and  was  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
After  it  caine  into  operation  he  became  a  candidate  for 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  opposition  to 
Madison,  and  lost  hits  election.  He  was,  however,  soon 
after  chosen  a  senator  of  the  United  States  by  the  State 
of  Virginia,  and  after  continuing  iu  that  body  about  | 
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throe  years,  he  was  appointed  by  General  Washington 
Minister  to  France,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Gonveriicur 
Morns,  who  had  become  unacceptable  to  the  ruling 
party  in  that  country.  It  was  thought  that  a  well- 
known  member  of  the  party  friendly  to  the  French  rev¬ 
olution  might  he  able  to  restore  that  confidence  between 
the  two  countries  which  was  already  diminished  by  the 
supposed  leaning  of  Hamilton  and  his  party  toward 
Great  Britain.  M.  accordingly  endeavored  to  fulfil  this 
object  of  his  mission,  and,  as  some  thought,  at  too  great 
a  sacrifice  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try.  Such  was  t lie  opinion  of  the  administration,  espe¬ 
cially  after  the  avowed  change  of  policy  by  France,  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty,  and  he  was  accordingly 
recalled  in  August,  1796.  It  was  considered  by  the  Op¬ 
position,  French,  or  Democratic  party, — for  it  was  called 
by  all  these  names,  —  that  lie  bad  been  sacrificed  for  bis 
attachment  to  liberal  principles;  and  as  the  majority  in 
Virginia  belonged  to  this  party,  he  was  appointed  gov¬ 
ernor  of  that  State  in  1798-99.  He  held  the  office  for 
three  years.  In  1802  he  wns  appointed  minister  to 
France,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  R.  R.  Livingston, 
who  was  already  in  Paris  and  engaged  in  negotiating 
the  purchase  of  New  Orleans,  lie  succeeded  in  effecting 
t lie  purchase  of  Louisiana.  From  France  he  went  to 
Spain,  and  thence  to  Great  Britain,  as  minister,  where, 
with  his  adjunct,  Mr.  Pinckney,  he  concluded  a  treaty 
in  1807,  which  Mr.  Jefferson,  disapproving,  refused  to 
lay  before  the  Senate.  M.  returned  home  in  180s,  much 
dissatisfied  that  the  treaty,  which  had  been  with  great 


difficulty  effected,  had  been  received  with  so  little  re¬ 
spect ;  and  that  his  return  had  been  delayed,  as  he  sup¬ 
posed,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  his  competition 
with  Madison  for  the  Presidency.  He  was  accordingly 
supported  by  the  opposition  in  Virginia,  and  great  ef¬ 
forts  were  made  to  enlist  the  popular  sympathies  in  his 
fjivor ;  but  all  these  efforts  failed,  and  he  obtained  no 
votes  in  his  own  State  or  elsewhere.  By  means  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  a  reconciliation  was  brought  about,  and  M  was 
then  made  Secretary  of  State  under  Madison,  in  which 
office  he  continued  until  he  was  chosen  President,  in 
1816,  by  128  votes  against  34.  So  prudent  and  concilia¬ 
tory  bad  been  bis  conduct,  and  so  little  bad  the  course 
of  public  affairs  interfered  with  his  popularity,  that  he 
was  re-elected,  in  1821,  unanimously,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  vote.  It  was  in  his  message  of  Dec.  2.  1823, 
that  he  promulgated  the  policy  of  neither  entangling  the 
U.  States  in  the  broils  of  Europe,  nor  suffering  the  pow- 
eis  of  the  Old  World  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the 
new  —  a  platform  generally  known  as  the  “Monroe 
Doctrine,”  which  has  been  approved  by  the  prominent 
statesmen  of  this  country  from  the  time  of  its  proclama¬ 
tion  to  the  present.  After  his  term  of  office  expired,  lie 
lived  a  short  time  in  Loudoun  co.,  Virginia,  where  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace.  He  was  also 
a  visitor  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  Toward  the 
close  of  his  life  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  D. 
July  4, 1831.  He  left  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Hay  and  Mrs. 
Gouverneur,  who  resided  in  New  York,  where  he  had 
married  while  member  of  Congress,  in  1790.  M.  was 
not  endowed  with  very  shining  abilities,  but  be  had 
great  prudence,  united  to  much  firmness,  great  regard 
to  reputation,  sound  judgment,  and  unwearied  perse¬ 
verance;  and  there  has  seldom  been  so  striking  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  steadiness  of  purpose  and  untiring  per¬ 
severance  can  accomplish.  His  manners  were  mild  and 
amiable,  and  his  want  of  distinctive  oratory  was  amply 
compensated  by  his  wise  and  sagacious  manner  of  ail- 
ministering  important  affairs.  When  lie  retired  from  the 
Presidency,  be  left  the  country  in  a  high  state  of  pros¬ 
perity,  and  carried  with  him  the  general  respect  and  re¬ 
gard  of  the  nation.  He  was,  however,  even  a  worse 
manager  of  his  own  business  than  Jefferson.  He  was 
always  iu  debt,  and  always  in  want  of  money,  which 
may  be  in  great  part  attributed  to  his  boundless  gener¬ 
osity  toward  bis  family  and  friends;  but  by  the  grants 
which  he  obtained  from  Congress,  and  an  inheritance 
derived  from  an  uncle,  he  left  to  his  daughters  a  com¬ 
petent  fortune. 

Monro**',  in  Alabama,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  abt.  1,070  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Alabama.  River,  and  several  less  important 
streams.  Surface,  nearly  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Clai¬ 
borne.  Pop  abt.  18,000. 

,  M'.niroe,  iu  Arkansas,  an  E.  by  S.  co. ;  area,  abt.  1,040 
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sq.m.  Hirers.  White  and  Cache  rivers.  Surface,  mostH 
level;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Lawreuceville. 
J\tp.  abt.  6,500. 

— A  township  of  La  Fayette  co. 

— A  township  of  Sevier  co. 

Honroo',  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Fairfield  co.,  abt.  17  in.  W.  by  N.  of  New  Haven  ;pop. 
of  township  abt.  1,700. 

Monro**,  iu  Florida ,  an  extreme  S.W.  co..  borderingon 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  area,  including  the  islands  and 
keys,  abt.  4,000  sq.  in.  Hirers.  North,  Young’s.  Caxim- 
bas,  Shark’s,  and  Sanybel.  Lake  Okechobee  washes  the 
N.E.  border,  and  the  sea-coast  is  indented  with  numer¬ 
ous  bays  and  inlets,  of  which  Chatham  Bay  is  the  largest. 
Surface ,  generally  low  and  level,  mostly  occupied  by 
swamps  known  as  everglades  ;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile. 
Cap.  Key  West.  Ibp.  abt.  3,500. 

Monroe,  in  Georgia,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  440 
sq.  m.  Hirers.  Ocniulgee  and  Towaliga  rivers,  and  To- 
besofka,  Shoal,  Rum,  and  Crooked  creeks.  Surface,  gen- 

.  orally  level ;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Forsyth. 
Pop.  abt.  16,500. 

— A  post- village,  cap.  of  Walton  co.,  abt.  66  in.  N.W.  of 
Milledgovillc. 

Mon  roe,  in  Illinois,  a  S.W.  co.,  adjoining  Missouri; 
area,  abt.  300  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Missouri  River,  and  Prai¬ 
rie  and  Eagle  creeks.  Surface,  umlulatiug;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Waterloo.  Pop.  abt.  10,000. 

— A  township  of  Cass  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. — A  township  of 
Cook  co. —  A  township  of  Ogleco.;  pop.  abt.  1,600.  —  A 
township  of  Saline  co. 

Monroe,  in  Indiana ,  a  S.  by  W.  central  co.;  area.  abt. 
420  sq.  in.  Hirers.  Salt  and  Bean-blossom  creeks,  be¬ 
sides  some  smaller  streams.  Surface ,  billy;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Iiloomington.  7  bp  abt.  22,000. 

— A  township  of  Adams  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. —  A  township 
of  Allenco.;  p>p.  al*t.  1,000.  —  A  township  of  Carroll 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.300.  —  A  township  of  Clarke  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  3,000.  —  A  township  of  Delaware  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2.000. 

—  A  township  of  Grunt  co.;  pop.  al»t.  1,800. —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Howard  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700.  —  A  township  of 
Jefferson  co. ;  pop. abt.  2,200. —  A  township  of  Kosciusko 
co.;  pop.  abt.  1,400.  —  A  township  of  Madison  co.;  pop. 
abt  2,500.  —  A  township  of  Morgan  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

—  A  township  of  Pike  co  ;  pop.  abt.  1,900. —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Pulaski  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400.  —  A  township  of 
Putnam  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,000.  —  A  township  of  Randolph 
co.;  pop.  abt.  2,200. —  A  township  of  Washington  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Monro**,  in  Iowa ,  a  S.  by  E  co. ;  area,  abt  430  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  I)es  Moines  River,  Cedar  Creek,  and  numerous 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  mostly  umlulatiug  prairies; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Albia.  Fop.  11,990. 

— A  township  of  Benton  co. ;  pop.  803. —  A  township  of 
Butler  co. ;  pop.  516. —  A  township  of  Fremont  co. ;  pop. 
544.  —  A  post-village  of  Jasper  co.,  abt.  14  in.  S.  of 
Newton.  —  A  township  of  Johnson  co. ;  pop.  *69. —  A 
township  of  Linn  co. ;  pop.  832. —  A  township  of  Madi¬ 
son  co. ;  pop.  403.  —  A  township  of  Mahaska  co. ;  pop. 
1,140.  —  A  township  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  749. —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Ringgold  co. ;  pop.  200. —  A  township  of  Wayne 
co. ;  pop.  546. 

Monroe,  in  Kentucky ,  a  S.  co.,  adjoining  Tennessee; 
areu,  abt.  600  sq.  in.  Hirers.  Rig  Barren  and  Cumber¬ 
land  rivers.  Surface ,  diversified;  soil ,  fertile.  Cup. 
Toiopkin8ville.  Fop.  abt.  10.000. 

—  A  village  of  Hart  co.,  abt.  90  m.  S.W.  by  S.  of  Frankfort. 

Monroo,  in  Louisiana ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Ouachita 

parish,  abt  250  m.  N.N.W.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Henroe,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Franklin 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  300. 

Monroe,  in  Maine ,  a  post-township  of  Waldo  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,000. 

Monro**,  in  Michigan,  an  extreme  S.E.  co.,  bordering 
on  Lake  Erie  on  the  E.,  and  Ohio  on  the  S.  Area ,  abt. 
540  8(|.  in.  Hirers.  Raisin,  Huron,  and  Macon  rivers, 
and  Stony,  Saline,  and  Swan  creeks.  Surface,  undulat¬ 
ing,  or  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Monroe.  Pop.  abt. 40,000. 

— A  town,  cap.  of  the  above  co..  on  the  Raisin  River,  2  m. 
above  Lake  Erie,  and  40  m.  S.W.  of  Detroit.  It  is  finely 
located  iu  the  midst  of  a  fertile  region,  and  lias  an  active 
trade.  Pop.  abt.  8,000. 

Monro**,  in  Mississippi,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Alabama; 
area,  abt.  950  sq.  ni.  Hirers.  Tonihigbee,  Buttaliatebee, 
and  Oktibbeha  rivers.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  very  fertile. 
Cap.  Aberdeen.  Pop.  abt.  23,000. 

Monro**,  in  Missouri,  a  N.E.  co. :  area,  abt.  620  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Salt  River  and  its  tributaries,  the  North,  South, 
and  Elk  Forks,  and  Long  Branch,  besides  Crooked, Otter, 
and  Indian  creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  very  fer¬ 
tile.  Min.  Coal,  limestone,  aud  freestone.  6'ap.  Paris. 
Pop.  abt.  16,000. 

—A  post-vill.of  the  above  co.,abt.  1 16  in.  S.W.  of  Palmyra. 

Monro**,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Union 
co.,  abt.  15  m.  S  W.  of  Raleigh;  pop.  abt.  350. 

Monroe,  in  Nebraska,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  abt.  676  sq  m. 
Hirers.  Nebraska  River,  Shell  Creek,  and  numerous 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  fertile.  Gap. 
Genoa. 

—  A  township  of  Anderson  co.;  pop.  abt.  794. 

Monroe,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of  Graf¬ 
ton  co. :  pop.  abt.  800. 

Monroe,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Camden  co.  ; 
pop.  abt.  2,600.  —  A  township  of  Middlesex  eo. ;  pop.  abt. 
5,000. — A  Till,  of  Morris  co.,  abt.  3  m.  N.E.  of  Morristown. 

Monroe,  in  New  York,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Lake 
Ontario.  Area,  abt.  720  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Genesee  River 
and  Allen’s  and  Sandy  creeks,  besides  numerous  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  very  fertile,  produc¬ 
ing  great  quantities  of  wheat.  Min.  Iron,  sandstone, 
and  gypsum.  Cap.  Rochester.  Pop.  abt.  160,000. 
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Monroe,  in  New  For  A:,  a  pos  t- v  i  11 .  an  d  township  of  Orange 
co.,  abt.  50  m  N  of  New  York  city ;  pop.  of  twp.  abt.  5,800. 

Monroe',  in  Ohio,  an  E.  by  S.  co  ,  adjoining  W.  Virginia. 
Areas abt  420  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ohio  and  Little  Muskin¬ 
gum  rivers,  and  Seneca  and  Siinfish  creeks.  Surface, 
hilly;  soil,  fertile,  producing  the  greatest  amount  of  to¬ 
bacco  of  any  co.  in  the  State.  Min.  Coal  and  iron. 
Cap.  Woodsfield.  F*op.  abt.  35.000. 

— A  township  of  Adams  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200. —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Allen  co. ;  pep.  abt.  2,500. —  A  township  of  Ash¬ 
tabula  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,800.  —  A  post-village  of  Butler 
co.,  abt.  12  m.  E.N.E  of  Hamilton.  —  A  township  of 
Carroll  co. ;  pop  abt.  2,000.  —  A  township  of  Clermont 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,000. — A  township  of  Coshocton  co. :  pop. 
abt.  1,400.  —  A  township  of  Darke  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 
—  A  township  of  Guernsey  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600.  —  A 
township  of  Harrison  co. ;  pop.  abt.  *2,700.  —  A  township 
of  Henry  co.;  pop.  abt.  500.  —  A  village  of  Highland 
co.,  abt.  14  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Hillsborough.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Holmes  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. —  A  township 
of  Knox  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,700.  —  A  township  of  Lick¬ 
ing  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,500.  —  A  township  of  Logan  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,000.  —  A  township  of  Madison  co  ;  pop.  abt.  550. 
— A  township  of  Miami  co. ;  pop.  abt.  4,000. —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Muskingum  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. —  A  township 
of  Perry  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,300. —  A  township  of  Picka¬ 
way  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,000. — A  township  of  Preble  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2.500. —  A  township  of  Richland  co.;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Monroe,  in  Oregon ,  a  village  of  Benton  co.,  abt.  17  m. 
S.  of  Corvallis. 

Monroe,  in  Pennsylvania ,  an  E.  co.,  adjoining  New 
Jersey.  Area ,  abt.  600  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Delaware  and 
Lehigh  rivers,  and  several  less  important  streams.  Sur¬ 
face,  diversified  soil ,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Min.  Lime¬ 
stone  and  slate.  Cap.  Stroudsburg.  Pop.  abt.  27,000. 

— A  township  of  Armstrong  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200.  —  A 
township  of  Bedford  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200.  —  A  township 
of  Bradford  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000.  —  A  village  of  Bucks  co. 
A  township  of  Clarion  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,100.  —  A  village 
and  township  of  Cumberland  co.,  abt.  5  m.  S.E.  of  Car¬ 
lisle  ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  3.000. — A  village  of  Fayette 
co.,  abt.  180  m  W.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg. — A  township  of 
Juniata  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,700. — A  township  of  Snyder  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,800.  —  A  twp.  of  Wyoming  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Monroe,  in  Tennessee , a  S.E.  co., adjoining  N.  Carolina; 
areas  abt.  500  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Tellico  and  Little  Tennes¬ 
see  rivers.  Surface,  much  diversified,  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  forming  the  S.E.  boundary;  soil,  generally 
fertile.  Cap.  Madisonville.  Pop.  abt.  14,000. 

— A  post-village  (former  cap.)  of  Overton  co.,  abt.  106  m. 
E.  by  N.  of  Nashville. 

Monroe,  in  Virginia ,  a  village  of  Southampton  co., 
abt.  45  m.  W.S.W.  of  Norfolk. 

Monroe,  in  IFi.s'consi/i,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  abt.  900  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  La  Crosse,  Lemonwier,  and  Kickapoo  rivers. 
Surface ,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Sparta.  'Pop. 
abt.  18,000. — A  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  Green 
co.,  abt.  40  in.  S.S.W.  of  Madison  ;  pop.  of  twp.  abt.  3,000. 

Monroe,  in  W.  Virginia ,  a  S.E.  co.,  adjoining  Virginia; 
area.  abt.  450  sq  m.  Rivers.  Kanawha  and  Greenbrier. 
Surface,  much  diversified,  the  main  range  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  forming  its  S.E.  border;  soil,  fertile.  Min. 
Coal  in  large  deposits.  Cap.  Union.  Pop.  abt.  12,000. 

Monroe,  (Fortress,)  in  Virginia.  See  Fortress 
Mon  hoe. 

Monroe  Centre,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Waldo 
co.,  abt  45  m.  E.N.E  of  Augusta. 

Monroe  Centre,  in  Ohio,  a  post-vill.  of  Ashtabula  co. 

Monroeton,(moH-ro'£(m,)  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village 
of  Rockingham  co.,  abt.  16  m.  N.  of  Greensboroiigh. 

Monroe'ton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Brad¬ 
ford  co.,  abt.  130  m.  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

Monroe' vi He,  in  Alabama ,  a  post-village  of  Monroe 
co.,  abt.  10  m.  E.  of  Claiborne. 

Mon roe'vi lie,  in  California,  a  town  of  Colusi  co. — A 
vill.  of  Mono  co.,  abt.  25  m.  W.S.W.  of  Aurora,  Nevada. 

Mon  roe'vi  lie,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Huron  co., 
abt.  16  m.  S  of  Sandusky. 

— A  vill.  of  Jefferson  co.,  abt.  24  m.  N.W.  of  Steubenville. 

— A  village  of  Summit  co.,  abt.  130  m  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Monroe  Works,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Orange  co.,  abt.  52  in.  N.  of  New  York  city. 

Mon'rolite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  kyanite,  from 
Monroe,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y. 

Monro' via,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Morgan  co., 
abt.  25  m.  S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Monro  via,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Atchison  co., 
abt.  13  m  W.  by  S.  of  Atchison. 

Monro  via,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Frederick 
co.,  abt.  50  in.  W.  of  Baltimore. 

Moiis,  a  town  of  Belgium,  cap.  of  the  pror.  of  Hainault, 
on  the  Trouble,  35  in.  S.W.  of  Brussels.  It  has  5  gates, 
aild  is  protected  by  the  fortress  “  Chateau-Lieu,”  access 
to  which  is  rendered  difficult,  owing  to  two  lakes  on  the 
E.  which  command  facilities  for  inundating  the  adjacent 
country.  Its  principal  architectural  ornament  is  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Waudru,  a  splendid  Gothic  edifiep. 
Manuf.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods,  linen,  lace,  cutlery, 
fire-arms,  musical  instruments,  Ac. ;  also,  iron  foundries. 
In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  coal-mines,  which  employ 
26.000  workmen.  A  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  coal, 
flax,  hemp,  horses  and  cattle.  P<>p.  23,128. 

Moiisei^'iieur,  (mong-sdn'yur,)  n.;  pi.  Messeigneurs, 
( meS‘Sdn7yur .)  (Fr.  mon,  my,  and  seigneur,  lord.]  My 
lord  ;  your  highness;  your  grace: — a  title  of  courtesy  in 
France,  which  was  prefixed  to  the  titles  of  dukes  and 
peers,  archbishops,  bishops,  and  some  other  exalted  per¬ 
sonages,  and  used  in  addressing  them.  Monseigneur 
simply,  before  the  Revolution,  was  the  title  given  to  the 
dauphin.  This  title  is  now  only  given,  in  speaking  and 
writing,  to  bishops  and  archbishops. 


Monselice,  ( mon-sai-le'chai ,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov. 
of  Padua,  13  in.  S.W.  of  Padua.  Manuf.  Woollen  and 
linen  goods.  Pp.  5,500. 

Monsieur,  (mo-sir*,)  n. ;  pi.  Messieurs,  (mes-ser.)  [Fr. 
mon,  my,  and  sieur,  abreviated  from  seigneur,  sir,  master, 
lord  ;  from  Lat.  senior.  See  Senior.]  My  lord,  master, 
or  sir;  —  the  common  title  of  courtesy  and  respect  in 
France,  corresponding  to  the  English  Mr.,  German  Herr, 
Dutch  Heer ,  Ital.  Signor,  and  Spanish  Sen<>r.  It  is  also 
employed  specifically  in  addressing  the  princes  of  the 
French  blood-royal. — In  general,  a  Frenchman; — some¬ 
times  used  in  a  sense  of  ridicule. 

“  A  Frenchman,  his  companion  : 

Au  eminent  monsieur."  —  Shake. 

Moil'SOll,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Piscataquis  co. ; 
pop.  al»t.  850. 

MoiB'son«in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Hampden  co.,  about  20  m.  E.  of  Springfield;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  4,000. 

Monsoon',  n.  [Fr.  momon;  Ar.  mausim ,  a  season.] 

( Meteor ol .)  A  periodical  wind  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
From  a  very  early  period,  these  winds  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  navigator,  as,  by  taking  advantage 
of  their  regular  blowing,  a  quick  and  easy  journey  can 
be  depended  upon.  Monsoons  blow  with  the  greatest 
force  and  with  most  regularity  between  the  east  coast 
of  Africa  and  Ilindostan.  A  N.E.  wind  blows  over  this 
part  of  the  ocean  when  the  sun  is  in  the  southern  hem¬ 
isphere,  and  a  S.W.  when  it  is  in  the  northern  hemis¬ 
phere.  When  the  sun  crosses  the  equator,  the  winds  are 
variable,  and  gales,  hurricanes,  calms,  and  thunder¬ 
storms  occur.  The  N.E.  monsoon  blows  from  Novem¬ 
ber  to  March,  while  the  S.W.  monsoon,  which  does  not 
extend  south  of  the  equator,  blows  from  the  end  of  April 
to  the  beginning  of  October.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  these  periodical  winds.  They  appear  to  be  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  trade-winds,  produced  by  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  countries  lying  with  in  and  around  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Mon  ster,  n.  [Fr.  monstre ;  Lat.  monstrum,  from  mnneo, 
to  remind,  to  admonish,  to  warn.  See  Monitor  ]  Any¬ 
thing  extraordinary  or  supernatural ;  any  unnatural 
production;  a  prodigy;  an  enormity;  something  out 
of  the  common  order  of  nature. 

“  There ’s  no  such  thing  in  nature;  and  you  ’ll  draw 
A  faultless  monster,  which  the  world  ne’er  saw." — Sheffield. 

— Anything  large  beyond  usual  character  or  dimensions. 

(Physiol.)  An  animal  in  which  one  or  more  parts 
of  the  body  present  some  congenital  malformation. 
This  is  sometimes  apparent  externally,  and  then  must 
amount  to  something  exc  eeding  any  ordinary  deform¬ 
ity ;  or  it  may  be  confined  to  internal  organs.  Button, 
Blunienbaeli,  and  Meckle  have  treated  on  monstrosity, 
classifying  its  modifications  under  three  heads:  the 
first  including  cases  in  which  parts  of  the  body  are  in¬ 
creased  in  number;  the  second  those  where  certain 
organs  are  deficient;  and  the  third  including  cases  in 
which  size,  situation,  and  structure  are  concerned. 
Other  writers,  such  as  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  (Histoire  des 
Anomalies),  have  adopted  more  comprehensive  arrange¬ 
ments,  arising,  however,  out  of  the  general  subdivision 
of  monsters  into  simple  and  compound*  —  the  former  in¬ 
cluding  all  cases  in  which  the  elements  of  a  single  in¬ 
dividual  only  are  concerned,  the  flatter  those  in  which 
the  constituent  parts  of  two  or  more  individuals  are 
united.  Simple  monsters  have  again  been  distributed 
into  three  classes,  —  the  first  including  such  varieties 
of  malformation  as  chiefly  affect  one  organ  or  system 
of  organs,  without  materially  interfering  with  any  vital 
function.  These  anomalies  are  extremely  numerous, 
and  have  been  further  subdivided  into  cases  where  size, 
form,  or  structure  is  affected,  and  those  in  which  the 
malformation  affects  the  arrangement,  connection,  or 
number  of  parts.  The  second  class  in  this  arrangement 
includes  cases  of  extensive  malformation,  attended  by 
great  deformity  and  by  disturbance  of  vital  functions 
The  third  class  is  limited  to  malformations  of  the  organs 
of  generation,  including  among  others  the  various  cases 
miscalled  hermaphrodites. 

Monstrel'et,  Enquerrand  de,  a  French  chronicler  of 
the  15th  cent.,  born  about  1390,  and  died  in  1453.  He 
was  provost  of  Cain  bray,  and  bailiff  of  Walincourt,  and 
wrote  a  Chronicle  of  Events,  from  the  year  1400  to  1453, 
the  year  in  which  he  died.  An  English  translation  of 
this  Chronicle  was  published  iu  1810. 

Mon's  trance,  ft.  I  From  Lat. 
monstro ,  to  show.]  ( Eccl )  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
a  transparent  box,  or  pyx,  in 
which  the  consecrated  wafer 
is  carried  in  solemn  proces¬ 
sions,  and  exposed  upon  the 
altar.  It  is  also  called  osten¬ 
sory.  (Fig. 1841.) 

Monst  ros'ity,  n.  [Fr.  mon- 

struosite  ;  L.  Lat.  monstrosi - 
/as.]  State  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  monstrous,  or  out  of  the 
common  order  of  nature. 

•‘We  read  of  monstrous  births; 
but  we  often  see  a  greater  mon> 
atrosity  iu  education.” — South. 

— That  which  is  monstrous;  an 
unnatural  or  abnormal  pro¬ 
duction. 

Mon  strous,  a.  [Fr.  mrm- 
strueux  ;  Lat.  monstrosus.]  Fig.  1641. — Monstrance. 
Abnormal  or  unnatural  in 
form  ;  having  the  appearance  or  qualities  of  a  monster; 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature;  deviating  strangely 
out  of  the  natural  form ;  as,  a  monstrous  production.— 
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—  Yerv  wonderfnl  or  marvellous;  huge;  prodigious; 
enormous;  as,  a  monstrous  height. 

—Disgusting  or  hateful  to  the  sight  or  other  senses; 
shocking;  revolting;  horrible;  dreadful;  as,  a  mon¬ 
strous  crime. 

— Prolific  in  monsters ;  as,  “  the  monstrous  world.”  Milton. 

— adv.  Excessively;  exceedingly;  very  much;  as,  she 
was  a  monstrous  fat  woman.  (Used  colloquially.) 

Monstrously,  adv.  In  a  manner  out  of  the  common 
order  of  nature;  in  a  monstrous  or  revolting  manner ; 
shockingly  ;  dreadfully  ;  horribly. — To  a  great  or  extrav¬ 
agant  degree;  enormously;  vastly. 

Moii'stromsness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  lwdng  mon¬ 
strous. — Irregular  behavior;  enormity  of  conduct. 

Mon  snail  Haver,  iu  Maine,  enters  Keunebuuk  River 
in  York  co. 

Monta."  mac,  (rw on-tan' yak.)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Ileraiilt,  20  m.  W.S.W.  of  Montpellier;  pop.  4,000. 

Montagu  an  a,  ( mon-tan-yu'nu ,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy, 
prov.  of  Padua.  32  m.  S.W.  of  Padua.  It  is  protected 
by  walls,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  palace.  Its  chief 
trade  is  in  silk,  wool,  hemp,  and  cotton  Pep.  S.500. 

Monta<;iiar<ls.  or  B  he  Mountain/’  ( rndn-tdn - 
ydh',)  n  pi.  (Hist.)  The  Extreme  or  Red  Republican 
party  in  the  French  Revolution,  —  so  named  from  the 
higher  benches  in  the  hall  of  the  National  Assembly,  on 
wb:ch  they  took  their  places  in  1791.  Under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Robespierre,  Danton,  Marat,  Ac.,  they  opposed 
the  Girondists  (g.  v.).  and  inaugurated  the  Reign  of 
Terror(g.  v.),  hut  at  length  suffered  on  the  guillotine.  An 
attempt  to  form  another  Mountain  party  during  the 
revolution  of  1848  proved  a  failure. — See  Jacobins. 

Mon  ta^n,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  an  English  lady,  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  her  literary  attainments,  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Evelyn,  duke  of  Kingston,  and  b.  abt.  1690, 
at  Thoresbj*.  Nottinghamshire.  In  1712  she  married 
Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  whom  she  accompanied  in 
1716  <>n  his  embassy  to  Constantinople,  from  which  place 
she  wrote  Letters  to  Pope.  Addison,  and  other  eminent 
literati  of  the  time,  which  are  very  interesting,  and  con¬ 
tain  many  curious  facts  respecting  the  manners  of  the 
Turks.  She  also  first  introduced  the  practice  of  inocula¬ 
tion  into  her  native  country.  She  closed  a  life  marked 
by  a  great  variety  of  adventures  in  1762.  Her  collected 
Works  have  been  published  in  6  vols. ;  and  her  Letters 
certainly  place  her  at  the  head  of  female  epistolary 
writers  in  Great  Britain. 

Mon'ta$?ue,  (mon'ta  gn.)  an  island  in  the  N.  Pacific 
Ocean,  between  Lat.  59°  50'  N.,  Lon.  147°  and  148°  W. 
Ext.  50  m.  long,  and  8  m.  in  breadth. 

M<>  11 'tag? lie,  in  Alaska,  an  island  in  Prince  William’s 
Sound :  Lat.  60°  N  ,  Lon.  146°  5u'  W. ;  area.  abt.  400  sq.  m. 

Mom  tague,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Franklin  co.,  abt.  30  m.  N.  of  Springfield;  pop. 
of  township  abt.  2.000. 

Montague,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-township  of  Sussex 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.700. 

Moil 'tag' lie,  in  Texas,  a  N.E.  county,  adjoining  Indian 
Territory:  area,  about  800  sq.m.  Rivers.  Red  River, 
West  Fork  of  Trinity  River,  and  some  smaller  streams. 
Surface ,  generally  level ;  soil,  not  very  fertile.  Cap. 
Montague.  Pop.  abt.  1,500. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  abt.  100  m.  W.  of 
Bonham. 

Mon'tag’lie,  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village  of  Essex  co., 
al*t.  54  m  E.N.E.  of  Richmond. 

Mom  labile  4'anal,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of 
Franklin  co.,  abt.  85  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Boston. 

Montaigne.  Michel,  (mon'tain,)  Seigneur  pe,  a  French 
essayist,  born  of  a  noble  family  at  the  chateau  of  Mon¬ 
taigne,  in  Perigord,  1533.  He  was  taught  Latin  from 


his  cradle,  and  till  he  was  six  years  of  ago  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  hear  any  other  language.  He  was  then 
sent  to  the  college  of  Guienne,  at  Bordeaux,  where  he 
remained  seven  years,  having  in  that  time  gone  through 
the  whole  college  course.  In  1554,  he  was  appointed  a 
judge  in  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  and  about  that 
time  he  gained  the  esteem  of  the  chancellor  L'Hospital, 
and  the  warm  friendship  of  Etienne  Boetie,  a  fellow- 
judge.  In  1569,  he  married,  more  to  please  custom  and 
his  friends,  he  says,  than  himself.  He  had  several  chil¬ 
dren,  who  died  in  infancy,  and  one  daughter  Leonora, 
who  survived  him.  During  the  civil  wars  which  deso¬ 
lated  his  country,  he  lived  in  retirement  on  his  own 
estate,  profoundly  afflicted  by  the  general  suffering,  and 
especially  by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  In 
1580-81,  he  travelled  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
visited  home,  and  was  presented  to  the  Pope.  While 
at  Venice,  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Bordeaux;  and  he 
held  that  office  four  years.  The  pestilence  and  the  war 
of  the  League  drove  him  from  his  chateau  iu  1586:  end 
he  did  not  return  for  two  years.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  his  friendship  with  Marie  de  Gournay 
began.  She  was  attracted  to  him  by  his  writings,  and 
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visited  him  at  Paris  witli  her  mother.  A  mutual  at¬ 
tachment  was  the  result,  and  M.  called  her  his  adopted 
daughter.  The  high  esteem  ill  which  M.  was  held  is 
shown  particularly  in  his  being  chosen,  when  at  Blois, 
in  1588,  to  negotiate  an  arrangement  between  Ilenry 
of  Navarre  and  the  Duke  of  Guise.  During  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  he  suffered  from  most  painful  diseases; 
and,  like  his  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grand  hit  her, 
who  all  lived  to  a  great  age,  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  doctors  or  drugs.  He  died  while  mass  was  be¬ 
ing  said  in  his  bedroom,  anil  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
Sept.  16,  1592.  lie  was  buried  at  Bordeaux,  where  fiis 
wife  ami  daughter  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
Montaigne's  Essays  rank  among  the  few  great  books  of 
the  world.  Pervaded  by  a  philosophical  scepticism, 
which  they,  more  than  any  book,  contributed  to  popu¬ 
larize  in  France;  distinguished  especially  for  their  mas¬ 
culine  good  sense,  abundance  of  learning,  knowledge  of 
man  and  the  world,  clearness  anil  simplicity  of  style, 
and  complete  sincerity,  they  were  not  long  in  winning 
the  place  in  literature  which  they  still  hold.  They  have 
been  translated  into  almost  all  languages,  and  have 
passed  through  about  eighty  editions  in  Europe.  The 
subjects  of  the  Essays  arc  immensely  various;  and 
everything  is  discussed  in  the  freest  manner.  M.  thinks 
aloud  iu  them,  and  has  no  reserve.  Occasionally  the 
freedom  passes  into  grossness;  hut  there  is  no  evil  in¬ 
tention  in  it.  It  is  more  symptomatic  of  the  manner  of 
his  age  than  of  moral  fault  in  the  author.  The  hook 
was  at  one  time  called  the  breviary  of  freethinkers ; 
and  it  is  still,  from  some  of  its  characteristics,  chiefly 
read  by  men  —  wits,  courtiers,  soldiers,  and  philosophic 
thinkers,  men  of  the  world.  It  is  the  only  book  wo 
know  to  have  been  in  S  lift  kspea  re’s  library,  the  copy  of 
Florin's  translation  with  Shakspeare's  autograph  being 
still  extant.  M.  began  writing  the  Essays  in  157*2.  The 
first  edition  appeared  in  1588;  and  a  third,  under  the 
care  of  Mademoiselle  de  (Journey,  in  1595.  The  English 
translation  by  Cotton  was  published  early  iu  the  18th 
century. 

Mont  Al  ban,  in  Mississippi ,  a  village  of  Warren  co., 
abt.  8  m.  10.  of  Vicksburg. 

Moutiilegre.  ( mori-ta-la-pra\)  a  town  of  Brazil, on  the 
Amazons,  abt.  100  ni.  W.  of  Almeirim. 

Moil  i  al  cm  be  r  t ,  Ch  a  r  les-Foku  ks  i> f.  T  n  yon,  Comte  de, 
(mon-tal'e  tn-bair, )  ft  in  Loudon,  1810.  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  writers  and  brilliant  orators  of  modern 
France,  descended  of  an  old  family  of  Poitou.  Having  ac¬ 
quired  his  education  at  the  University  of  Paris,  early  in 
life  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  advocate  of  Catholi¬ 
cism, and  was  connected  with  Lanienuaisand  Lacordaire 
in  giving  expression  to  his  views,  by  the  establishment  ot 
schools  and  journals.  11  is  opposition  to  the  government 
of  the  day  led  to  his  citation  before  the  Tribunal  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  upon  which,  having  just  succeeded  to  his  hereditary 
honors  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  declined  to  appear, 
claiming  his  right  as  a  peer  to  he  tried  by  the  Upper 
Chamber.  His  defence  on  that  occasion  was  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  after-celebrity.  Ill  1836,  he  gave  to 
the  world  his  Life  of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary ,  a  work  that 
obtained  great  popularity.  In  1840,  having  attained  the 
prescribed  ago  of  30  years,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Peers,  and  soon  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his 
remarkable  oratorical  powers,  and  in  1832  delivered  his 
3  celebrated  speeches  on  the  liberty  of  (he  Church,  and 
of  the  monastic  orders,  and  on  the  freedom  of  education. 
Ou  the  formation  of  the  Republic  in  1848,  Montalembert 


Fig.  1843.  —  MONTAI.EMRERT. 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  op¬ 
posed  the  continuance  of  the  state  of  siege,  and  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Louis  Napoleon  ;  lie,  however,  subsequently  ap¬ 
proved  ot  the  President’s  measures,  especially  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Rome;  and  after  the  coup  d'etat,  declined  a 
seat  in  the  Consultative  Commission,  but  accepted  one 
in  the  council  of  the  Corps  Legislate.  In  1857,  on  los¬ 
ing  his  seat,  he  retired  into  private  life,  though,  as  a 
political  writer  in  the  public  journals,  he  made  himself 
so  conspicuous,  that  he  was  summoned  before  the  Cor¬ 
rectional  Police  for  one  of  his  articles,  and,  after  a  trial 
that  attracted  unusual  attention,  was  fined  3  000  francs, 
and  committed  to  custody  for  six  months  His  best  works, 
after  the  above-named,  are  tin*  Catholic  Interests  in  the, 
lu t/i  Century .  and  the  Political  Future,  of  England,  both 
of  which  have  been  translated  into  English.  ^ I.  was 


the  principal  leader  of  the  Liberal  Roman  Catholic  party. 
Both  as  a  writer  and  a  speaker  lie  showed  himself  one 
of  the  first  men  in  Europe;  and  by  his  eminence  and 
his  great  interests  in  literature  and  education,  he  was 
among  the  leaders  of  the  French  Academy,  of  which  he 
was  elected  a  member  in  1852  The  photograph  from 
which  our  portrait  is  copied,  although  it  represents  M. 
as  a  young  man,  is  dated  1848,  and  is  the  lust  that  was 
ever  taken.  D.  1870. 

Monta/na,  iu  Colorado  Territory ,  a  village  of  Arapa¬ 
hoe  co.,  abt.  8  m.  N.  by  K.  of  Denver. 

Montanan,  in  Iowa,  a  town  of  Boone  co.,  abt.  30  m.  N.W. 
of  Des  Moines  ;  pop.  2,117. 

Montana  ro,  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Turin,  15  m. 
N.E.  of  Turin;  pop.  4,500. 

Mon  tan  a  Ter  ritory,  one  of  the  newly  organized 
division  of  the  N.  American  Union,  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Saskatchewan  region  of  British  N.  America, 
E.  by  Dakota,  8.  by  Wyoming  Territory,  and  W.  by 
Idaho.  Embracing,  as  it  does,  within  its  limits  the 
Rocky  Mountains  range  and  the  heads  of  two  of  the 
greatest  livers  that  wind  through  the  lower  countries 
to  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceaus,  M.  may  justly  claim 
the  appellation  of  the  “Golden  8111111101.'’  Extending 
from  the  45th  to  the  29th  parallel  of  N.  Lat..  ami  from 
the  27th  to  the  39th  meridian  W.  from  Washington,  it 
contains  an  area  (according  to  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  General  Land  Oflice)  of  143,776  sq.  m., 
or  *.*2,016,640  acres.  —  Gen.  Desc.  M.  T.  consists  of  a 
series  of  basins,  five  iu  number;  fourof  them  lying  on 
the  JO.  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  one  on  the  W. 
These  basins  are.  for  the  most  part,  subdivided  into  a 
number  of  valleys  by  spurs  jutting  down  from  the 
main  chain  of  the“  Rockies.”  These  offshoots  are  often 
of  great  elevation,  frequently  exceeding  that  of  the 
parent  chain;  but  there  are  numerous  passes  between 
them,  connecting  the  valleys  with  each  other  by  low 
gaps,  which  are  open  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
basin  W.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  N.W.  corner 
of  the  Territory,  is  drained  by  the  Flathead  and  Mis¬ 
soula  rivers  and  their  branches,  the  last-mentioned 
being  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  This 
lake  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  country,  a  portion 
of  which  is  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes.  From 
this  sheet  of.  water  there  extends  S.  along  the  base  of 
the  mountains  to  Pend  d'Oreilles  Mission,  A  distance 
of  over  50  m.,  a  well-wooded,  gently  rolling  country, 
clothed  with  a  good  growth  of  grass,  a  large  proportion 
being  excellent  farming  land;  then  crossing  a  range 
of  hills  to  the  S.,  the  Jocko  Valley  is  entered,  which, 
though  small,  iu  beauty  and  fertility  is  unsurpassed. 
Here  is  located  the  reserve  of  the  Pend  d'Oreilles 
Indians.  From  this  point  crossing,  by  an  easy  pass,  the 
lofty  mountain-spur  running  down  from  the  main  chain 
between  the  Jocko  and  Hell-gate  rivers,  the  valley  of 
the  latter  is  reached,  which  is  25  ni.  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  6  m.  This  tract  is  nearly  all  excel¬ 
lent  farming  land,  with  a  good  coating  of  bunch-grass, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  it  covered  with  valuable  pine 
timber.  The  Bitter  Root  Valley,  also  fertile,  extends 
8.60  m  ,  with  an  average  breadth  of  7  or  8.  This  valley, 
with  that  of  Hell-gate,  contains  many  settlers,  whose 
number  is  rapidly  increasing.  These  valleys  are  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Bitter  Boot  Mountains,  covering  an 
extent  of  country  75  m.  wide,  reaching  to  the  valley  of 
Snake  River  in  Idaho,  and  200  ni.  in  length.  This 
region  is  very  lofty,  snow  lying  on  many  of  the  peaks 
the  entire  year.  In  this  tract  of  country  the  mineral 
wealth  is  believed  to  be  very  great.  Big  Blackfoot 
River  runs  through  a  cafion  for  15  ni.  above  its  mouth, 
where  it  opens  into  a  large  and  picturesque  valley,  well 
timbered  and  watered,  and  betokening  a  good  grazing 
region.  Ascending  Hell-gate  cafion  40  111.,  we  emerge 
into  the  rolling  grassy  hills,  which  reach  12  in.,  to  the 
Valley  of  Flint  Creek,  a  locality  well  adapted  to  grass 
and  the  cereals.  Deer  Lodge  Valley  is  also  available  lor 
agricultural  purposes;  for,  though  possessing  within  it¬ 
self  but  a  sparse  growth  of  wood,  yet  the  surrounding 
mountains  are  well  timbered.  Its  natural  advantages 
for  grazing  and  stock-raising  are,  taken  on  the  whole, 
unsurpassed.  This  valley  is  35  m.  long,  averages  10  m. 
in  width,  and  is  drained  by  the  Deer  Lodge  River  and 
its  affluents;  but  at  the  lower  end  its  name  becomes 
changed  to  that  of  Hell-gate  River,  its  course  being 
from  N.  to  N.W.  The  north-western  basin  contains  8 
principal  valleys,  viz. :  those  of  the  Flat-head  Lake,  Mis¬ 
sion,  Jocko,  Hell-gate,  Bitter  Root,  Big  Blackfoot,  Flint 
Creek,  and  Deer  Lodge,  besides  many  other  smaller  ones 
of  great  beauty  and  fertility.  The  watershed  of  this 
basin  trends  toward  the  N.W.,  and  is  250  m.  long, 
having  ail  average  width  of  75  m.  It  forms  the  best 
timbered  section  of  the  Territory,  owing,  probably,  to 
the  moist  warm  winds  blowing  from  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  generating  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  N.E.  basin 
extends  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  E.  frontier 
of  the  Territory,  along  its  N.  extremity,  a  distance  of 
nearly  600  m.  by  150.  The  E.  portion  of  this  vast  region 
is  composed  of  clay  table-lands,  or  “  man vaises  terres;” 
but  there  is,  nevertheless,  11  large  area  of  cultivable 
land  along  the  river-courses.  There  are  several  moun¬ 
tain-spurs  here,  and  occasional  peaks,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  Bear's  Paw,  Little  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  Three  Buttes.  The  basin  is  drained  in  the 
direction  of  the  E.  by  the  Milk,  Marias.  Teton,  Sun,  and 
Dearborn  rivers,  the  first  three  emptying  into  the  Mis¬ 
souri  below  Fort  Benton,  and  the  last  two  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  above  the  Great  Falls.  The  W.  portion  of  this 
basin  is  but  little  broken  by  mountains.  The  greater 
part  of  these  lands  may  be  made  productive  by  a  well- 
directed  system  of  irrigation,  which  the  abundant  water- 
supply  renders  comparatively  easy.  The  want  of  timber 
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may  be  redeemed  to  a  great  extent  by  coal,  of  which 
there  are  large  deposits.  The  W  central  basin  is  drained 
to  the  E.  by  the  Jefferson  Fork  of  the  Missouri,  and  its 
tributaries,  of  which  t lie  principal  are  the  Big  Hole  and 
Beaver-head  rivers.  Rattlesnake  Creek  flows  from  the 
N.W.,  and  a  few  111.  further  west,  Williams’  Creek  takes 
a  like  direction.  Horse  Prairie  Creek,  which  forms  the 
headwaters  of  the  Beaver-head,  Red  Rock  Creek,  Black¬ 
tailed  Creek,  and  Stray  Water  River,  also  drain  this 
basin,  which  lies  in  tin*  shape  of  a  spread  Ian,  being  150 
m.  wide  by  100  long.  The  1*1.  central  basin  is  drained  by 
the  Missouri  River  below  the  Three  Forks,  and  above 
them  by  the  Jefferson  Fork,  into  which  empty  the  N. 
Boulder  Creek,  S.  Boulder  Creek,  and  Williams’  Creek. 
This  basin  contains  a  largo  area  of  arable  land,  with  a 
climate  fully  equal  to  that  of  Utah.  Its  dimensions  are 
160  m.  in  length,  from  N.  to  8.,  by  80  m.  E.  and  W.,and 
it  contains  5  principal  valleys,  viz. :  those  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
son,  of  the  Three  Forks,  of  N.  Boulder,  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Jefferson,  of  the  Madison,  and  of  the  Gal¬ 
latin.  It  comprises  even  a  greater  extent  of  farming 
lands  than  the  basin  of  the  Beaver-head  and  affluents. 
Next,  and  last,  is  the  basin  of  the  Yellowstone  and  its 
branches.  This  flows  towards  the  E.,  and  is  400  miles 
long,  l»y  150  wide.  In  climate  and  productive  capacity, 
this  valley  forms  a  medium  between  the  valleys  of 
the  mountains  and  prairies  of  the  Western  States; 
corn,  beans,  and  pumpkins  thrive  here,  and  attain 
considerable  size.  This  basin  contains  7  principal 
valleys,  namely :  The  main  valley  of  the  Yellowstone, 
of  Shields’  River,  of  the  Rose-bud,  of  Clark's  and 
Pryor’s  Forks,  and  of  the  Bighorn  River,  besides  numer¬ 
ous  smaller  ones.  The  Yellowstone  River  is  navigable 
for  steamers  of  light  draught  nearly  to  the  W.  edge  of 
the  basin,  or  almost  to  the  centre  of  the  territory. — 
Climate.  The  climate  of  M.  in  the  mountainous  districts 
is  as  cold  as  that  of  the  New  England  States.  Snow 
generally  falls  to  a  great  depth,  so  that  communication 
in  the  higher  regions  is  somewhat  irregular  and  uncer¬ 
tain  during  the  winter.  In  the  valleys,  where  the  alti¬ 
tude  is  less,  the  temperature  is  milder.  In  Deer  Lodge 
and  Gallatin  and  Madison  valleys,  farm-stock  continues 
in  good  condition  throughout  the  year,  without  fodder 
or  grain,  the  grass  being  in  sufficient  abundance  nearly 
all  the  time.  M.  is  a  remarkably  healthy  country,  there 
seeming  to  be  no  peculiar  diseases  ascribable  to  climatic 
influence. —  Gent.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  more 
than  generally  outline  the  main  geological  features  of 
this  Territory.  The  want  of  a  thorough  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation  of  its  mineral  resources  is  just  beginning  to 
be  felt.  Drift  and  alluvium,  spread  over  a  wide  expanse 
of  low,  rolling  hills,  terraces,  and  prairie,  unbroken  by 
other  than  occasional  outcrops  of  sandstone,  make  up 
the  majority  of  the  E.  formations.  Those  of  the  W.,  on 
the  contrary,  prolific  of  metallic  veins  and  placers,  con¬ 
sist  in  the  main  of  granite.  The  waters  and  glaciers, 
have,  likewise,  given  rise  to  very  extensive  gravel  de¬ 
posits,  merging  into  conglomerates  of  greater  or  less  com¬ 
pactness.  In  the  superficial  inequalities  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  found  clay  schists  evidently  of  comparatively 
recent  formation.  Gneiss,  mica-schist,  quartzite,  pitch- 
stone,  and  greywacke,  likewise  occur  as  subordinate 
local  peculiarities.  Talrose  and  reddish  silicious  slates, 
slightly  charged  with  copper,  and  syenitic  granite  hear¬ 
ing  goid  are  to  be  found  in  the  mining  regions.  But 
most  prominent  as  an  ore-bearer  —  being,  with  granite, 
almost  universal  —  are  found  large  masses  of  blue,  yel¬ 
low,  and  occasionally  whitish  metamorphic  limestone  of 
a  distinctly  crystalline  structure,  and  highly  magnesian. 
This  rock  occurs  apparently  as  an  intercalation  be¬ 
tween  dikes  of  quartzite  and  the  grand  granitic  sub¬ 
stratum  of  the  country.  It  forms  a  species  of  mineral 
belt,  disconnected,  however,  and  generally  in  each  dis¬ 
trict  of  limited  extent.  M.  is  rich  in  fossils,  and  hence 
the  geologic  age  of  the  various  formations  admits  of  a 
reasonably  easy  determination  —  Min.  Veins  of  gold, 
copper,  lead,  and  iron,  are  found  largely  distributed 
through  all  the  mountainous  portions  *of  the  Territory. 
80  far  as  discovered,  they  usually  come  to  the  surface 
on  the  foot-hills,  and  sides  of  the  valleys  and  canons  A 
large  portion  of  these  lodes  are  true  veins ,  cutting 
through  granite,  syenite,  porphyry,  trap,  gneiss,  mica- 
slate,  hornblende  slate,  talcose  slate,  argillaceous  slates, 
sandstone,  and  limestone.  These  veins  vary  in  thick¬ 
ness  from  a  few  inches  to  50  or  60  ft..  The  gangue,  or 
vein  rock,  or,  as  called  by  the  miners,  quartz,  is  very 
variable  in  character.  In  the  gold-bearing  veins  it  is 
usually  a  whitish  quartz,  more  or  less  ferruginous  — 
often,  indeed,  nearly  all  iron.  In  some  veins  it  resem¬ 
bles  a  stratified  quartzite;  in  others  it  is  syenitic; 
pyrites,  hornblende, calc-spar,  arsenic,  antimony.copper, 
and  tellurium  are  found  in  these  veins.  In  the  silver 
veins  the  iron  so  rife  in  the  gold  veins  is  usually  re¬ 
placed  byoxideof  manganese.  This  mineral  is  sometimes 
so  abundant  as  to  constitute  the  larger  portion  of  the 
gangue.  The  latter,  in  many  of  the  copper-mines,  is 
usually  quartz,  heavy  spar,  calc-spar,  and  brown  spar 
more  or  less  commingled.  There  seems  to  be  no  marked 
segregation  from  one  another  of  the  gold,  silver,  copper, 
or  coal  bearing  localities,  other  than  that  the  coal  de¬ 
posits  are  found  mainly  in  the  sedimentary  foundations 
of  the  E.  Gold  is  found  over  a  wide  extent  of  country, 
the  main  development  of  which,  up  to  the  present  time, 
has  been  expended  on  placer  deposits.  A  ein-mining, 
both  for  gold  and  silver,  is  only  just  beginning  to  com© 
forward  prominently  into  notice.  Gold  qpartz  of  greater 
or  less  promise  has  been  found  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Bannock,  Virginia  City,  Helena  City,  High¬ 
land,  Ac.  Silver  ores  suitable  for  smelting  are  found 
in  the  Blue  Wing  and  Argenta  (lists,  in  the  8. \V.,  also 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Jefferson  City,  iu  several  the 
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localities  near  Helena,  and  in  some  of  the  mines  of  Flint 
and  Mill  creeks.  Silver  ores  adapted  to  amalgamation 
are  found  in  various  places.  Copper  ores,  or  such  as 
carry  a  predominating  percentage  of  this  metal,  are 
found  among  the  E.  foot-hills,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Muscle-shell  River,  also  W.  of  the  range  near  ButteCity 
Clays  and  sandstones  are  also  found  superimposed  and 
underlying  the  coal-beds  in  those  places  where  the 
local  peculiarities  of  the  surface  have  proved  favorable 
to  sedimentary  and  drift  formations,  —  that  is,  mainly 
in  the  E.,  and  among  the  foot-hills.  The  number  of 
acres  of  mineral  land  in  M.  is  estimated  to  amount  to 
9,200.000.  The  gold  product  for  the  period  of  six  years, 
1862-67,  approximated  $72,lOO.uOO. —  Soil,  V tig.,  ana 
Agric.  The  cultivable  lands  of  M.  consist,  generally,  of 
mountain  slopes,  table-lands,  and  rich  alluvial  bottoms. 
As  before  stated,  the  table-lands  require  systematic 
irrigation  to  develop  their  fecundity.  The  soil  of  the 
valleys  is  highly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  cereals  and 
■vegetables,  and  extensive  crops  of  the  former  are  raised 
on  well-watered  lands,  averaging  from  50  to  60  bushels 
per  acre.  The  alkaline  soil,  mostly  covered  with  sage¬ 
brush,  has  proved  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
grain.  The  grazing-lands  are  of  great  extent,  and  of 
the  best  quality ;  the  most  nutritious  herbage  clothing 
all  the  valleys,  hills,  and  mountains,  except  on  the  very 
highest  ranges.  The  rich  grasses,  indeed,  are  found  to 
fatten  cattle  into  beef  of  even  finer  quality  than  is 
yielded  by  the  grain-fed  stock  of  the  States.  The  num¬ 
bers  of  live-stock  throughout  the  Territory  are  estimated 
at  45,000  head.  Of  timber,  pine,  fir,  and  cedar  predomi¬ 
nate;  the  cedar  is,  however,  usually  stunted  and  scrub¬ 
by,  and  fit  only  for  firewood.  Timber  for  building, 
fencing,  and  fuel,  as  well  as  for  mining  purposes,  is 
found  in  sufficient  plenty,  not  only  to  supply  the  wauts 
of  the  settlers,  but,  also,  to  run  numerous  saw-mills  to 
supply  the  demand  for  lumber,  which  sells  readily  at 
from  $30  to  $50  per  1,000  ft.  Building-stone,  limestone, 
slate,  brick-clay,  roofing-slate,  and  fire-clay,  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  number  of  acres  of  agri¬ 
cultural  land  in  the  Territory  is  estimated  at  23,000,000; 
of  grazing-land,  69,000,000;  of  sterile  land,  which  may 
be  reclaimed  by  irrigation,  23,600,000;  land  broken  by 
mountain  ranges,  46,008,320 ;  and  acres  under  timber, 
11,502,320.  The  annual  aggregate  values  of  farming 
returns  are :  of  wheat,  $900,000 ;  barley  and  oats,  $100,000; 
potatoes,  $1,000,000;  hay,  $200,000  ;  vegetables,  $75,000  ; 
cattle,  $450,000;  poultry  and  eggs,  $106,000  ;  dairy  pro¬ 
duce,  $400,000,  and  lumber,  $300,600;  —  totalizing, 
$3,925,000.  —  Polit.  Div.  The  Territory  is  divided  into 
11  counties,  viz. : 

Beaver  Head,  Dawson,  Jefferson,  Meagher, 

Big  Horn,  Deer  Lodge,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Missoula. 

Choleau,  Gallatio,  Madison, 

Cities  and  Towns.  There  are  about  63  urban  settle¬ 
ments  ;  of  these  the  principal  places  are  Virginia  City 
Gallatin,  Nevada  City,  Helena  (the  capital;,  Bannock 
City,  Ae. —  Ind.  After  mining,  agriculture  forms  the 
leading  industry  of  the  settlers.  M.  sends  <*ne  delegate 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  American  Con¬ 
gress ;  originally  forming,  in  1863,  part  of  Idaho,  it  was 
admitted  into  .the  Union  as  a  separate  TV rri lory.  May  26, 
1864. —  Pop.  in  1870,  20,595,  exclusive  of  Indians,  the 
principal  tribes  of  which  are  the  Tend  d'Oreilles,  Flat- 
heads,  Blackfeet,  Crows,  &c  See  Supplement,  p.  1732. 

Mon  fa  n  ic,  a.  [Lit.  montanus ,  from  mons ,  montis , 
mountain.]  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to,  or  con¬ 
sisting  in,  mountains. 

Moii'taiiisiii,  n.  The  doctrinal  tenets  held  by  the 
Montanists. 

Montanists.  n.pl.  ( Eccl .  Hist.)  A  sect  that  sprung 
up  toward  the  end  of  the  2d  century,  and  wore  so  called 
after  their  leader  Montanus,  a  Phrygian.  He  pretended 
to  inspiration,  and  gave  out  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
instructed  him  in  several  poiuts  which  had  not  been 
revealed  to  the  apostles.  Two  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  his  followers  were  Maximilla  and  Priscilla,  two 
ladies  of  fortune,  who  were  early  converted  to  his  opin¬ 
ions,  and  pretended  to  prophesy.  Soon  after  he  found 
a  zealous  and  gifted  advocate  in  Terlullian.  The  Mon¬ 
tanists  preached  a  most  rigid  asceticism  ;  they  held  it 
unlawful  to  fly  from  persecution,  condemned  second 
marriage,  and  forbade  forever  communion  to  such  as 
had  been  guilty  of  certain  notorious  offences.  They 
represented  the  millennium  as  being  near  at  hand,  and 
taught  that  Pepuza,  in  Phrygia,  was  to  be  its  centre. 
Hence  they  were  sometimes  called  Pepuzians ,  Phry¬ 
gians,  and  CLitaphrygians.  They  spread  rapidly  in  Phry¬ 
gia  and  other  parts,  but  were  violently  opposed  by  the 
Alexandrian  school,  and  condemned  by  several  provin¬ 
cial  councils;  and  they  at  length  disappeared  about  the 
end  of  the  4th  century. 

MontaniM'tic.  Montanis'tical,  a.  Having  refer¬ 
ence,  or  pertaining  to  the  heresy  of  t lie  Montanists. 

Mon'tunize,  v.  n.  To  follow  tlu*  heretical  tenets  of 
Montanus. 

Mon  tant,  n.  [See  Mount]  A  terra  formerly  used  in 
fencing. 

(Arch.)  An  upright  shaft  in  any  framework. 

Montarg'is.,  (mon-tar' zhe.)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Loiret,  40  m.  E.N.E  of  Orleans.  Manuf.  Cloth  and 
leather  ;  also  has  considerable  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  Ac. 
Pop.  8,000. 

Mon  tail  ban,  ( mon'tn-ha ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Tarn-et-Garonne,  on  the  Tarn.  32  in.  N.  of  Toulouse,  and 
122  E.8.E.  of  Bordeaux.  It  is  well  built,  and  contains 
several  public  squares,  the  most  prominent,  the  Place 
Imperiale ,  being  adorned  with  a  double  range  of  arcades, 
with  pilasters  of  the  Doric  order.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are,  the  cathedral,  the  town-hall,  and  the  pre¬ 


fecture.  There  is  also  an  elevated  public  walk,  called 
the  Falaise,  which  commands  an  extensive  view.  Its 
celebrated  Protestant  university,  suppressed  in  1629. 
was  re-established  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1810.  Manuf.  Silk 
fabrics,  hosiery,  linen,  serges,  flannels,  earthenware, 
brandy,  Ac.  It  lias  also  a  considerable  trade,  and  is  a 
large  entrepot  for  grain.  Pop.  25,991.  —  M.  was  founded 
in  1144  by  Count  Alphonse  of  Toulouse,  embraced  the 
Reformation  in  1572.  and  suffered  severely  during  the 
civil  wars  that  ensued,  acquiring  celebrity  as  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  Huguenots.  It  was  taken  by  Richelieu  in 
1623,  and  its  fortifications  were  destroyed. 

Montanli,  in  Missouri ,  a  village  of  Dent  co.,  abt.  110 
tu.  S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 


the  Island  of  Hayti,  W.  Indies,  abt.  30  m.  E,  of  Cape 
Haytien  ;  pop.  3,000. 

Monto-C'lirlsti,  or  Montc-C'ris'ti,  a  town  of 

Ecuador,  abt.  96  in.  N.W,  of  Guayaquil. 

Monte  C'lirls'to,  a  small  rocky  island  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  off  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  and  pertaining 
to  the  state  of  Tuscany.  Monte  Christo  lies  about 
twenty-five  miles  sooth  of  Elba,  and  between  Corsica 
and  the  Tuscan  peninsula  of  Argeiitaro.  This  rocky 
islet,  the  resort  of  a  vast  number  of  sea-birds,  has  of 
late  had  a  fortuitous  interest  attached  to  it  by  M.  Dumas, 
pert,  who  has  given  the  hero  of  one  of  his  best  written 
romances  the  title  of  ‘’Count  of  Monte  Christo,”  and 
made  it  the  “Golconda”  of  his  fabulous  wealth. 


Montniik.'  Point,  in  New  York ,  a  promontory  and  Monte  I’risto,  in  California, a  mining  villageof  Sierra 
light-house  at  the  E.  extremity  of  Long  Island.  It  ex-  co.,  abt.  4  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Downieville. 
hibits  a  fixed  light  161  leet  above  sea-level,  Lat.  41°  4' |  Mon tecnonli,  Raymond,  Count  pe,  (man'ta-koof- 


12"  N.,  Lon  71°  51'  54"  \\ 

Mont  Iinl'ilo,  a  mountain  of  Italy.  See  Baldo  (Mount). 

Mon  I  Doll  iard,  ( mawnt-bel'le-ar ,)  a  town  of  France, 
dept,  of  Doubs,  40  m.  E.S.E.  of  Besancon.  Manuf. 
Woollen  and  linen  fabrics.  Pop.  6,000. 

Mont  Plane,  (mawnt-hlu\)  the  loftiest  mountain  of 
Europe.  See  Bi.anc,  (Mont.; 

Montblancli',  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Tarragona; 
pop.  4,300. 

Montbrison.  ( mawnt-bre'swang ,)  a  town  of  France, 
cap.  of  the  department  of  the  Loire,  40  miles  S.W.  of 
Lyons;  pop.  8,000. 

Mont  calm  tie  Saint  Veran,  Louis  JosEpn,  Mar¬ 
quis  de,  a  French  general,  B.  at  Candiar,  near  Mines. 
1712,  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  signalized 
himself  on  many  occasions,  particularly  that  of  Pia¬ 
cenza,  in  1746.  In  17  56  he  became  m&reclial  de  camp, 
and  was  appointed  to  command  the  French  army  in 
Canada,  where  he  opposed  Lord  Loudoun,  with  consider¬ 
able  skill  and  success.  He  afterwards  defeated  Aber 
crombie,  his  lordship's  successor;  but  in  the  battle 
fought  under  the  walls  of  Quebec,  in  1759,  M.  received  a 
mortal  wound,  as  did,  also,  bis  opponent,  the  English 
general  Wolfe. 

llont  caliil,  in  Michigan ,  a  W.  central  co.  of  the  lower 
peninsula;  area,  abt.  790  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Flat  ami  Pine 
rivers,  besides  several  smaller  streams  and  a  number  of 
lakes.  Surface,  nearly  level ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap. 
Stanton,  in  1870,  13,629. 

— A  village  and  township  of  the  above  co.,  abt.  50  m.  N.W. 
of  Lansing;  pop.  of  township  abt.  364. 

Mont  Cen is.  See  Alps,  and  Supplement. 

Mont  Cer'vin,  a  mountain  of  the  Alps.  See  Cervin, 
(Mont.) 

Mont  Clair.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Essex  co., 
abt.  6.  m  N.W.  of  Newark. 

Mont-ilc-Marsan,  (mawnt-de(r)-mar'sa,)  a  town  of 
France,  cap.  of  the  dept,  of  Landes,  64  m.  S.  of  Bordeaux. 
Manuf.  Woollen  goods,  leather,  and  sail-cloth.  It  is  an 
entrepot  for  wine,  brandy,  wool,  and  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  surrounding  country.  Pop.  6,000. 

Mont  <1<»  Piete,  (mon(g)de(r)pe'ai-tay,)  n.  [It.,  monte 
di  pieta.]  A  public  benevolent  institution,  existing  in 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  Ac.,  and  said  to  have  been  first 
established  at  Perugia  in  the  bitter  half  of  the  15th 
century  by  Father  Barnabas  of  Terni,  and  to  have  taken 
its  name  from  the  hill  on  which  it  was  situated.  The 
object  was  to  deliver  the  needy  from  the  usurious  Jew¬ 
ish  money-lenders,  by  lending  money  upon  pledges  at 
a  very  moderate  rate  of  interest,  so  as  barely  to  cover 
the  necessary  expenses.  Popes  Leo  X.  and  Paul  III.  is¬ 
sued  bulls  approving  of  these  institutions,  which  were 
60011  established  iu  other  towns  of  Italy,  as  well  as  in 
Spain,  the  Netherlands^ and  other  countries.  There  are 
at  present,  besides  those  in  Italy,  about  50  monts  de 
piete  in  France,  upwards  of  100  iu  Holland,  about  20  in 
Belgium,  and  some  in  Germany.  The  mont  de  piete  of 
Paris  advances  to  the  value  of  about  two-thirds  of  the 
pledges,  charging  interest  at  the  rate  of  4 ]/,  per  cent, 
per  annum,  besides  %  per  cent,  per  month  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  establishment.  Its  annual  receipts  and 
expenditure  amount  respectively  to  about  40,000,000 
francs.  The  monti  frumentarii  are  granaries  established 
in  different  parts  of  Italy  to  supply  the  needy  with 
grain  on  the  same  principle  as  the  montes  de  piete. 

Mont^,  (mon'td,)  n.  [Sp.J  (Games.)  A  favorite  game 
of  cards,  among  Spaniards  and  Ilispano-Americans. 

Monte- Alto.  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Bahia. 

Montebel'lo,  iu  Illinois,  a  township  of  Hancock  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  694. 

Montebel'lo,  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Porter  co.,  abt. 
51  m.  8  E.  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Montebello  C’aste^^io,  (man'tai-bd'lo  kas-tedj'e-o ,) 
a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Alessandria,  23  m.  E.N.E.  of 
Alessandria.  Here  the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  the 
French,  under  Lannes,  in  I860.  The  French  general 
took  the  title  of  Duke  of  Montebello  from  this  victory. 
The  Austrians  were  again  defeated  here  iu  1859,  by  t lie 
French  and  Sardinians. 

Moiite-t'asi'no.  a  celebrated  Benedictine  abbey  of 
Naples,  prov.  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  on  a  mountain  near 
the  San  Germano.  The  Saracens  destroyed  it  in  883. 
It  was  restored  and  greatly  extended  in  1665.  Markwald 
besieged  it  for  eight  days  in  1198,  when  it  was  delivered, 
according  to  monkish  legends,  by  a  miracle.  Milman 
terms  it  ’‘that  great  model  republic,  which  gave  its 
laws  to  almost  the  whole  of  the  western  monasticism.” 
Gregory  VII.  took  refuge  here  in  1083.  Its  library  was 
spared  on  the  suppression  of  monastic  institutions  in 
Italy  in  1866. 

Monte  t’liiaro,  (monftai-ke'a-ro,)  a  town  of  Italy, 
prov.  of  Brescia,  on  the  Chiese,  10  m.  S.E.  of  Brescia. 
Manuf.  Silk  stuffs.  Pop.  7,000. 

Mon tc-Cli ris'ti,  a  maritime  town  on  the  N.  coust  of 
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koo-le.)  a  celebrated  general  in  the  service  of  Austria,  ] 
at  Modena,  1680.  He  entered  early  into  thearmy,  under 
his  uncle,  who  commanded  the  artillery  of  the  emperor. 
The  first  action  in  which  be  distinguished  himself  was 
in  1638,  when,  at  the  head  of  2,000  men,  lie  surprised 
10,000  Swedes,  who  were  engaged  in  besieging  Numslau, 
in  Silesia,  and  whom  he  compelled  to  abandon  their 
baggage  and  artillery,  blit  was  subsequently  taken 
prisoner  by  General  Bannier.  He  did  not  regain  his 
liberty  till  two  years  after;  but  be  employed  that  time 
to  great  advantage  in  study.  On  returning  to  his  pro¬ 
fession,  he  defeated  the  Swedes  in  Bohemia.  After  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  he  travelled  in  different  countries. 
In  1657  he  was  appointed  field-marshal,  and  sent  to  the 
relief  of  John  Casiinir,  king  of  Poland,  who  was  attacked 
by  Sweden  and  the  princeol  Transylvania.  Afterdefeat- 
ing  the  latter,  he  took  Cracow  from  the  Swedes,  and 
gained  several  splendid  actions,  which  produced  apeace. 
He  next  served  against  the  Turks,  and  drove  them  out 
of  Transylvania,  for  which  he  was  made  president  of 
the  imperial  council.  In  1673  he  was  sent  against  the 
French,  and  had  to  oppose  the  great  Turenne.  who  fell 
in  the  contest;  and  Moiitecnculi,  iu  his  despatch  to  the 
emperor,  regretted  tin?  loss  of  a  man  who  was  an  honor 
to  humanity.  He  afterwards  acted  with  great  courage 
and  skill  against  the  I'rince  de  Conde.  D.  1680. 

Monte  l  iascone,  (fe-as'ko-mii,)  a  town  of  Italy, 
Pontifical  States,  9  in.  N.N.W.  of  Viterbo;  pop.  5.45  5. 

Montego  Hay,  a  seaport-town,  on  a  bay  of  tin*  same 
name,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  Lat. 
18°  29'  24"  N.,  Lon.  77°  56'  W.  The  harbor  is  well  de¬ 
fended,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on.  7b/>.  4,600. 

Moil  tel  iniart,  (mon-teV  e-mar,)  a  town  of  France, 
dept,  of  Drome,  on  the  Jabron,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Rhone,  70  m.  S.  of  Lyons.  Manuf.  Silk,  cotton,  and 
woollen  goods.  It  is  the  entrepot  of  an  extensive  and 
productive  dist.,  and  has  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  12,G00. 

Montcl'lo,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Marquette  co.,  abt.  55  m.  N.  of  Madison ;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  1,400. 

Montelo'vez.  a  town  of  Mexico.  See  Coftahufla 

Monte  Maggiore,  ( madj-e-o'rai ,)  a  town  of  Italy, 
in  Sicily,  29  in.  S.E.  of  Palermo;  pop.  6,000. 

Monte-Moreno,  (mon-ta-mo-ra’no,)  a  promontory  of 
Brazil,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Espiri to  Santo. 

Monte- m  or- No' va,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  60  m.  S.  of 
Ceara ;  8,000. 

Motitene'gro,  or  Iiara-iltigli.  (Much  Mountain.) 
a  small  state  on  the  YV.  frontier  ol  E  Turkey,  formerly 
under  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey,  having  N.  Herzegovina, 
E.  Bosnia.  S.  Albania,  and  W.  a  narrow  strip  of  Austrian 
Dalmatia,  separating  it  from  the  Adriatic;  Lat.  bet.  42° 
10'  and  43°  10'  N.,  Lon.  18° 41 7 and  lnc 30' E.  Area.  1,800 
sq.  m.  The  surface  is  generally  mountainous  and  rugged, 
rising  in  some  places  to  peaks  5,000  ft.  above  tin*  sea, 
and  are  well  timbered.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  flow¬ 
ing  S.E.  into  the  Moracca,  which  falls  into  Lake  Scutari, 
the  neighborhood  of  which  is  very  fertile,  the  other 
parts  of  M.  being  generally  unfertile.  —  Print.  Corn,  pota¬ 
toes,  tobacco,  and  fruits.  Cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  goats 
are  numerous.  M.  is  divided  into  8  nahiyes,  or  depart¬ 
ments.  The  inhabitants  are  of  Slavonic  origin,  well 
made,  robust,  and  active;  they  belong  to  the  Greek 
Church,  and  are  devoted  to  their  priests,  and  especially 
to  their  bishop.  The  latter,  previous  to  1851,  was  also 
vladilca ,  or  sovereign,  including  the  offices  of  judge, 
legislator,  civil  governor,  and  commander-in-chief.  He 
is  not  despotic,  however,  being  assisted  and  controlled 
by  a  senate,  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  principal 
families.  The  dignity  of  vladika  is  hereditary.  Since 
1851,  the  civil  government  has  been  directed  by  the 
hospodar,”  or  governor.  The  other  public  offices,  as 
the  secretary  of  state,  the  chancellor,  and  the  local 
judges,  are  elected.  The  expenses  of  the  govt  are  de¬ 
frayed  by  takes  levied  on  every  household.  The  cap. 
is  Cettigne.  Pop.  100,060. -- M.  became  independent 
in  1706.  On  the  death  of  the  last  prince-bishop  in 
1851.  bis  successor,  Daniel  I.,  separated  the  religious 
from  the  secular  supremacy,  retaining  the  latter 
under  the  title  of  hospodar.  The  Turks  invaded  M. 
in  1853,  but  soon  retired.  They  again  invaded  M.  iu 
1862,  captured  Kjeka,  and  defeated  the  last  effective 
forces  of  M.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  the  same 
year,  which  affirmed  the  sovereignty  ol  the  Porte;  but 
in  1878  M.  became  again  independent,  under  the  Berlin 
treaty,  (p.  297,)  and  the  town  of  Antivari,  (p.  166.;  was 
annexed  thereto.  The  totalpop.,  including  acquisition 
in  i8  8.  is  est.  at  286,000;  urea,  9,4  3  kil.  c. 

Mon  leiiolle.  (mni/tai-not'lui,)  a  mountain  of  Italy,  in 
Sardinia,  having  on  its  side  two  villages,  Montenotte 
Superior  and  Inferior,  noted  for  the  deleat  of  the  Aus¬ 
trians  by  Napoleon  in  1796. 

Montepulc*ia«o.(mon,fai-7?nf-c/<*’-a'tto,)a  town  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Italy ,prov.of Sienna, 27m. S.E.of Sicuna.  Pop.  12,273. 
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Moiiterean*  (mon'te-ro,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Scine-et-Marne,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Seine  and 
Yonne,  42  in.  S.E.  of  Paris*  Alanuf.  Earthenware  and 
leather.  Pop.  6,500. 

Monterey,  ( mon-ta-ra', )  an  important  city  of  Mexico, 
cap.  of  the  state  of  Nuevo  Lent),  on  the  Tigre,  abt.  85 
m.  E.  by  NT.  of  Saltillo;  Lat.  26°  N.,  Lon.  100°  W.  The 
streets  are  neatly  paved,  and  the  houses  are  generally 
handsome  and  substantial,  being  built  after  the  Moorish 
styfo,  with  flat  roofs.  Pop.  14,000.  —On  Sept.  10,  1S46, 
Gen.  Taylor  with  an  army  of  6,625  men  assaulted  this 
city,  and  after  a  desperate  contest  of  four  days  carried 
it  by  storm.  The  American  loss  was  120  killed  and  368 
wounded.  That  of  the  Mexicans  was  not  ascertained, 
but  was  believed  to  be  much  greater. 

Monterey,  in  California,  a  S.VV.  co  ,  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean;  ami,  abt.  4,000  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Pajaro, 
Salinas,  or  San  Buenaventura,  Carmel,  Arroyos  of  San 
Bruito,  and  Naciiniento  rivers.  Surface ,  much  diver¬ 
sified,  the  Coast  Bange  forming  the  K.  boundary,  and 
spurs  of  it  traversing  the  co.  in  different  directions. 
Soil,  in  the  valleys  very  fertile.  Min.  Gold  and  silver  in 
moderate  quantities,  and  some  sulphur.  Cap.  Monterey. 
Pop.  abt.  10,000. 

— A  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on 
Monterey  Bay,  abt,  94  in.  SS.E  of  San  Francisco;  Lat. 
36°  35'  N.,  Lon.  119°  40'  W.  It  was  settled  in  1776,  and 
for  a  time  was  the  seat  of  State  government.  The 
harbor  is  good  except  during  the  prevalence  of  N. 
winds.  Pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Monterey,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Calhoun  co., 
abt.  70  m.  S.W.  of  Springfield. 

Monterey,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Davis  co.,  abt  13 
in.  S.W'.  of  Bloomfield. 

—  A  village  of  Lee  co.,  abt.  90  rn.  S.  by  E.  of  Iowa  city. 
Monterey,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Owen  co..  on 

the  Kentucky  River,  abt  40  m.  N.  by  \V  of  Frankfort. 
Monterey,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Berk¬ 
shire  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Monterey,  ill  Michigan ,  a  post-township  of  Allegan 
co  ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Monterey,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clermont  co.,  abt. 

26  in.  E.  by  N.  of  Cincinnati. 

— A  township  of  Putnam  co. ;  pop.  abt.  800. 

Monterey,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of  Alleghany 
co.,  on  the  Monongahela  River,  abt.  4  in.  above  Harris¬ 
burg. 

—  A  post-office  of  Berks  co. 

Monterey,  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  village  of  Abbeville  dist. 
Monterey,  in  Tennessee.,  a  village  of  McNairy  co.,  abt. 

8  m.  N.  of  Corinth,  Mississippi. 

Monterey,  in  Texas ,  a  village  of  Cass  co.,  abt.  30  m. 
N.W.  of  Shreveport. 

Monterey,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  High¬ 
land  co  ,  abt.  180  m.  W.N.W.  of  Richmond :  pop.  abt.  125. 
Monterey,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Wauke&ha 
co..  abt.  14  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Wate.rton. 

Monterey  Bay,  in  California,  an  indentation  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  between  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  cos. 
It  receives  the  Salinas  and  several  other  rivers,  and  af¬ 
fords  harbors  for  the  towns  of  Monterey  and  SantaCruz. 
Monte  llo'sa,  a  peak  of  the  Pennine  Alps.  Sec  Alps. 
Monte  Ilolon'tlo.  the  loftiest  mountain  of  the  island 
of  Corsica,  -5  ni.  from  Ajaccio.  It  has  an  elevation  ot 
8,760  feet  above  the  sea. 

Montesa'iio.  in  Washington  Territory,  a  post-village, 
cap.  of  Clndialis  co.,  abt.  35  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Olympia. 
Monte-San'to,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  210  m.  N.W.  of 
Bahia. 

Montespan,  Franqoisk  Athenvise,  Marquise  de, 
(mon'I'-s-pd,)  was  B.  in  1641.  She  was  daughter  of  the 
first  duke  of  Mortemart.  and  married  in^l 666  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Montespan;  soon  after  which  she  appeared  at 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  attaching  herself  to  the 
Duchess  de  la  Valliere,  then  the  favorite  mistress  of  the 
king,  she  attracted  his  admiration,  and  supplanted  the 
duchess.  She  had  several  children  by  Louis,  who  were 
ultimately  declared  legitimate.  She  was  in  turn  sup¬ 
planted  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  in  1686  was 
commanded  by  the  king  to  quit  the  court.  She  passed 
her  last  years  in  devotional  retirement  and  benevolent 
attention  to  the  poor.  She  was  tortured  by  remorse 
for  her  guilty  life,  offered  to  return  to  her  husband,  who 
refused  to  receive  her.  and  d  in  1707. 
Montesquieu,  Charles  i>k  Second  it,  Baron  dr, 
( mon'tes-kyu ,)  was  B.  at  the  castle  of  La  Brede,  near  Bor¬ 
deaux,  in  lfi^O.  and  in  1716  became  president  of  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Bordeaux.  The  publication  of  the  1+rsian 
Letters  first  made  him  famous  us  an  author.  It  is  a 


Pig.  1844.  —  BIRTH-PLACE  OF  MONTESQUIEU, 
vigorous  yet  delicate  picture  of  the  manners,  follies,  and 
vices  of  his  countrymen,  interspersed  with  luminous 
passages  on  graver  matters,  and  enjoyed  an  immense 
popularity.  In  1728  he  was  admitted  to  the  French 


Academy,  on  which  occasion  lie  delivered  an  eloquent 
discourse.  Having  given  up  his  civil  employment,  lie 
began  to  travel  through  Europe,  to  collect  materials  for 
his  long  meditated  work  on  politics  and  jurisprudence. 
Alter  his  return  he  retired  to  his  estate,  and  there  com¬ 
pleted  his  work  On  the  Causes  of  the  Grandeur  and  De¬ 
clension  (f  the  Romans,  which  was  published  in  1734. 
His  greatest  work,  however,  is  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  which 
occupied  him  twenty  years,  was  published  in  1748,  and  se¬ 
cured  to  him  a  very  high  place  among  writers  on  politi¬ 
cal  science.  His  other  works  are,  the  Temple  of  Guides, 
a  piece  called  Lysimachus ,  and  an  Essay  on  Taste.. 
Burke  characterises  him  as  “  a  genius  not  born  in  every 
country, or  every  time, — with  an  herculean  robustness  of 
mind,  and  nerves  not  to  be  broken  with  labor.”  D.  1755. 

Mon'tctll,  n.  A  vessel  in  which  glasses  are  washed; 
—  named  after  the  inventor. 

••  New  things  produce  new  words,  and  thus  Afontcth 
Has  by  oue  vessel  saved  his  uaiue  from  death.”— King. 

Mon  I  cur,  ( mong'tur ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  monter,  to  mount.] 

A  French  artist  in  artificial  flowers,  wreaths,  ban¬ 
deaux,  Ac. 

Monieval'lo.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Vernon 
co.,  abt.  17  m.  E.S.E.  of  Nevada  City. 

Mon'tevid'eo,  (*‘ Mountain  of  Life,”)  a  sea-port  city 
of  South  America,  cap.  of  the  republic  of  Uruguay,  on  a 
peninsula  extending  into  the  actuary  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  on  its  N.  side,  125  m.  E.  by  S.  of  BueRos  Ayres; 
Lat.  34°  54'  11"  S.,  Lon.  56°  13'  18"  W.  The  town  is  well 
fortified,  and  has  a  citadel.  The  houses,  which  are  of 
stone  or  brick,  are  seldom  above  one  story  in  height; 
they  are  flat-roofed;  and  timber  is  so  scarce  that  their 
floors  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  brick  or  bare  earth. 
Thd  streets,  being  uupaved,  are  either  clouded  with 
dust,  or  loaded  with  mud,  as  t lie  weather  happens  to  he 
dry  or  wet.  The  city  is  ill-supplied  with  water,  which 
has  to  be  brought  from  a  well  *2  m.  distant,  or  from  pits 
dug  near  the  sea-side;  or  else  rain-water  is  used,  col¬ 
lected  in  cisterns.  M.  has  but  few'  public  buildings, 
and  those  of  no  great  importance;  the  cathedral  is  said 
to  be  a  handsome  edifice,  but  it  is  badly  situated.  The 
port  is  the  best  on  the  Plata.  It  is  a  large  circular 
basin,  open  to  the  S.W.;  generally  the  water  is  shallow, 
not  exceeding  from  14  to  19  feet;  but  the  bottom  being 
soft  mud,  vessels  are  seldom  damaged  by  grounding. 
However,  the  depth  of  water  in  the  harbor,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  depends 
very  much  on  the  direction  and  strength  of  the  winds. 
The  harbor  is  exposed  to  the  pamperos,  or  S.W.  winds, 
which  sometimes  blow  with  so  much  force  and  continu¬ 
ance  as  to  cause  the  rise  of  a  fathom  or  more  in  the 
depth  of  water;  but  they  rarely  do  any  damage  to  ves¬ 
sels  properly  moored  with  anchors  to  the  S.W.  and  S  E., 
and  one  to  the  N.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  is  a 
mountain  called  “Monte  Video,”  whence  the  city  has 
derived  its  name;  on  its  summit  is  a  light  house,  having 
the  lantern  475  feet  above  the  sea.  M.  V.  has  consider¬ 
able  commerce;  the  imports  consist  chiefly  of  British 
textile  and  metal  manufactures,  breadstuff’s  and  liquors, 
sugar,  tobacco,  Ac.  The  great  articles  of  export  consist 
of  animal  products.  In  1867  the  total  amount  of  ship¬ 
ping  entering  the  port  was  112  vessels— 123,597  tons, 
against  departures  of  274  ships  —  124,597  tons. —  Hist. 
M.  V.  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Buenos  Avres, 
and  its  possession  was  long  a  matter  of  dispute  bet  ween 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Brazilians  in  1821,  and  became,  in  1828,  the  cap.  of  the 
new  republic  of  Uruguay.  The  population  in  1872, 
was  105.296.  See  Fig.  2559. 

Montevideo,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Elbert  co.,  abt. 
90  m.  N.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

Montezu'ma  II.,  surnamed  Xocojotzin,  or  “  the 
Younger,”  9th  king  of  Mexico,  was  b.  about  1476,  and 
was  elected  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  in  1502.  lie 
had  distinguished  himself  as  a  general,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  election  held  the  office  of  high-priest.  He  drop¬ 
ped  the  mask  of  moderation  and  humility,  was  crowned 
with  more  than  usual  pomp,  and  had  an  extraordinary 
number  of  human  victims,  prisoners  taken  in  war  for 
the  purpose,  sacrificed  on  the  occasion.  He  dismissed 
from  his  court  and  palace  all  plebeians,  and  gave  their 
employments  to  persons  of  noble  birth,  alienating  by 
this  and  other  arrogant  measures  the  affections  of  his 
subjects.  He  carried  on  almost  continual  wars  will) 
the  neighboring  provinces,  suffering  occasionally  re¬ 
verses.  But  his  health  was  undermined  and  his  char¬ 
acter  enervated  l»y  his  excessive  sensual  indulgences,  and 
he  became  timid  and  superstitious.  The  apparition  of 
a  comet  caused  great  alarm  in  his  kingdom  about  1512, 
and  the  astrologers  could  not  interpret  its  meaning. 
A  neighboring  king,  skilled  in  divination,  affirmed  that 
it  foreboded  disasters  from  the  arrival  of  foreigners  — 
a  warning  soon  confirmed.  M.,  however,  still  extended 
his  empire,  and  at  the  same  time  increased  the  number, 
of  disaffected  subjects.  In  1519,  Cortez  and  the  Span¬ 
iards  invaded  the  empire  and  approached  the  capital. 
M.  sent  presents  and  complimentary  messages  to  them, 
but  was  in  the  utmost  terror.  He  at  length  went  with 
a  magnificent  cortege  to  meet  Cortez,  and  conducted 
him  intothecity,  where,  after  eight  days  of  ceremonious 
civilities,  Cortez  made  M.  his  prisoner,  and  had  irons 
put  on  his  legs.  They  were,  however,  soon  removed, 
and  the  captive  king  professed  himself  the  vassal  of 
Charles  V.  He  remained  inflexible  in  the  matter  of 
religion.  Left  by  Cortez,  in  1520,  in  charge  of  Alvarado, 
and  a  small  body  of  Spaniards,  severe  conflicts  took 
place  in  the  city,  which  were  renewed  on  the  return  of 
Cortez.  The  Mexicans  assaulted  the  city  on  June  27, 
and  Montezuma,  while  standing  on  the  walls  in  his 
royal  robes,  exhorting  his  subjects  to  submit  to  their 
enemies,  was  wounded  by  Mexican  arrows,  and  by  the 
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blow  of  a  stone,  before  the  Spaniards  could  cover  him 
with  shields,  lie  refused  all  tood  and  attendance  to  his 
wounds,  and  r>.  June  30.  1520. 

Monf  ozu'niii.  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Covington  co# 
abt.  80  in.  S.  of  Montgomery- 

Montezu  ma,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Tuo¬ 
lumne  co.,  abt.  8  m.  S.W  .  of  Sonora. 

Mont«kzu  mu,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Macon  co., 
abt.  80  m.  S.VV.  of  Milledgeville. 

Monf vzu'iua.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Pike  co., 
abt.  58  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Springfield. 

Montezuma,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Parke  co., 
abt.  60  m.  YV.  of  Indianapolis. 

Montezu'ma,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Powre- 
sbiek  co.,  abt.  65  m.  E.  of  Des  Moines ;  pop.  482. 

Moittozil'ma,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Union  co. 

Moiitozirma,  in  New  Vork,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Cayuga  co., abt.  35  m.  W.  of  Syracuse;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  2,000. 

Monloztrma,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Mercer  co., 
abt.  82  m.  N.N.YV.  of  Piqua. 

Montezuma,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  McNairy  co. 

Montozii'ma,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Green  co. 

Moiitiaiicon,  Bernard  i»e,  ( mawnt'fo-kawng ,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  French  critic  and  antiquary,  was  b.  at  the  castle 
of  Soul  age,  in  Languedoc,  in  1655;  became  a  Benedic¬ 
tine  monk,  after  having  engaged  in  the  military  service; 
settled  at  Paris  in  1687  ;  visited  Rome,  and  was  received 
with  distinction  by  Pope  Innocent  XII.,  was  admitted  to 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1719,  and  i».  in  1741.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer;  but  the  most  important  of  his 
works,  all  of  which  abound  in  learning,  is  that  treasure 
of ’classical  archaeology,  entitled  L  Ant  ignite  Expliqutc 
et  Representee  eu  Figures,  forming  15  vois.,  in  folio. 

Mnnt'ferrat.  (Hist.)  A  territory  of  N.  Italy,  formerly 
an  independent  dncliy,  between  Milan,  Piedmont,  and 
Genoa,  was  created  by  Otho  I  (the  Great)  in  967,  in 
favor  of  Alderan.  In  1187  the  titles  of  Marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat  and  of  Tyre  w’ere  united  in  the  person  of  Conrad, 
w  ho  was  assassinated  April  29, 1192;  and  by  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Yolande,  daughter  of  William  V  ,  with  the 
Greek  emperor  Andronicus  Pabcologus  in  1224,  the  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  marquisate  became  hereditary  in  their 
line.  In  1414  the  Emperor  Sigismund  bestowed  upon 
Theodore  II.  the  title  of  the  “  imperial  Vicar  in  Italy.” 
On  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  in  1533,  the  succes¬ 
sion  was  contested  by  Frederick  II.,  Gonzaga.  Marquis 
of  Mantua,  Louis  II ,  Marquis  of  Saluces.  and  Charles 
HI.,  Duke  of  Savoy.  Charles  V.  decided  the  case  in 
favor  of  the  Marquis  of  Mantua.  Jan.  5,  1536.  In  1574 
it  was  erected  into  a  duchy;  and  in  1613  it  was  taken 
by  Charles  Emanuel  I ,  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  soon 
compelled  to  relinquish  his  conquest.  His  son,  Victor 
Amadeus  I.,  obtained  the  cession  of  part  of  the  country 
in  1631;  and  in  1708  the  whole  of  Montferrat  was  an¬ 
nexed  to  his  dominions.  In  1797  it  was  incorporated 
with  the  Cisalpine  republic;  in  1805  it  formed  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy;  and  in  1815  it  was  given  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia. 

Moutfort.  Simon  de,  ( mawnt'fort .)  This  name,  famous 
in  the  mediaeval  history  of  France  and  England,  was 
first  borne  by  a  knight  crusader,  descended  from  the 
lords  of  Montfort,  near  Paris.  11  is  career  dates  from 
1199,  when  he  went  to  the  Holy  Land,  companion-in- 
arms  of  Thibault,  count  of  Champagne ;  hut  it  becomes 
of  more  historical  importance  in  1208,  when  lie  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  of  the  barbarous  crusade  against  the 
Albigenses,  then  protected  by  Raymond,  count  of  Tou¬ 
louse.  In  1213  he  obtained  a  great  victory  at  Muret 
over  the  confederated  armies  of  that  prince,  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Peter,  king  of  Arragon,  and  the  nobles 
who  had  united  with  them,  and  was  then  appointed  by 
the  Pope  sovereign  of  all  the  countries  conquered  from 
the  alleged  heretics,  lie  was  killed  while  besieging 
Toulouse,  1218. 

M.,  Simon  de,  a  younger  son  of  the  preceding,  who 
quitted  France  either  in  1231  or  1236,  in  consequence  of 
a  dispute  with  Queen  Blanche,  mother  of  Saint  Louis, 
lie  was  the  heir  of  estates  in  England,  which  had 
been  held  by  bis  family  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and 
on  coming  to  settle  here,  received  possession  of  them 
with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Leicester.  Iienry  III.,  in  fact, 
received  him  into  great  favor,  permitted  him  to  marry 
his  sister,  the  countess  dowager  of  Pembroke,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  him  lieutenant-general,  or  seneschal,  of  Gas¬ 
cony.  From  this  time  the  interest  of  English  history 
turns  on  the  disputes  between  this  turbulent  subject  at 
the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  the  barons  and  the  Crown, 
the  first  incident  in  it  being  Montt’ort’s  recall  from  bis 
government.  In  1258  Henry  bad  convoked  a  Parlia¬ 
ment,  to  procure  supplies  for  the  conquest  of  Sicily. 
The  occasion  was  seized  by  Montfort  and  the  barons,  to 
make  an  armed  protest  against  his  government,  the  end 
of  which  was  the  appointment  of  twenty-four  of  their 
number,  with  Montfort  as  president,  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom.  Such  a  truce  could  not,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  be  of  long  duration.  The  king 
and  his  son,  Prince  Edward,  endeavoring  to  reconquer 
the  royal  authority  by  force  of  arms,  were  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Lewes,  1264.  an  event,  which  transferred  the 
government,  in  reality,  to  Simon  de  Montfort.  though 
lie  acknowledged  the  bishop  of  Chichester  and  the  earl 
of  Gloucester  as  his  associates.  In  the  year  following, 
January,  1265,  De  Montfort  convened  a  parliament,  in 
which  representatives  were  sent  from  the  boroughs  for 
the  first  time  on  record,  and  thus  originated  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  was  now  the  leader  of  the  popular 
party,  and  w'ns  obliged  to  take  the  field  by  the  disaffec¬ 
tion  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  soon  after,  with 
many  other  of  the  barons,  joined  Prince  Edward,  pre¬ 
viously  a  captive  with  his  father  in  the  camp  of  Mont- 
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fort.  The  battle  of  Evesham,  5th  August,  1265,  decided 
the  contest.  Simon  de  Montfort,  overpowered  by  mini 
bers,  fell  in  the  midst  of  his  friends,  and  the  ruin  of  his 
family  succeeded,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Mont 'fort,  or  Wingville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village 
and  township  of  Grant  co.,  abt.  18  m.  N.E.  of  Lancaster ; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  1,000. 

Montgolfier,  ( maivnt-goTfe-ai .)  See  Balloon. 

ISoiit^oniery.  ( mont-gom'e-re .)  the  name  of  a  noble 
family,  sprung  from  Roger  de  Montgomery,  a  conwan- 
ion-in-arins  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  son  of 
Roger  was  banished  the  kingdom  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
I.,  and  one  of  his  descendants  was  created  earl  of  Eglin 
ton  by  James  IN',  of  Scotland,  1502. — Gabriel  de  Mont¬ 
gomery,  a  member  of  tins  family,  had  the  misfortune  to 
wound  Henry  II.  in  a  tournament,  of  which  the  kin, 
died,  1559.  He  afterwards  distinguished  himself  in  the 
religious  wars  of  France,  and  was  beheaded  by  order 
of  the  Catholic  queen,  Catherine  de  Medici,  1576. 

Moutgoni  ery,  .James,  an  English  poet,  u.  at  Irvine 
1771.  He  early  showed  the  possession  of  a  poetical 
impulse,  and  soon  gave  a  shape  to  his  crude  fancies  by 
writing  a  volume  of  poems,  which  he  sent  to  London 
for  publication ;  but  they  being  declined,  he  left  Scot 
land,  and  by  some  means  found  his  way  to  London, 
where  he  accepted  a  situation  in  a  publisher’s  office; 
and  after  some  time,  proceeded  to  Sheffield,  where  lie  be¬ 
came  attached  to  the  “  Iris”  newspaper,  and  continued 
its  editor  without  anything  ofjmportance  occurring  for 
several  years.  In  1806  he  produced  his  Wander  nr  in 
Switzerland,  the  success  of  which  induced  him  to  bring 
out- his  West  Indies;  The  World  before,  the  Flood;  and 
Greenland.  In  1823  appeared  Original  Ilgmns  for  !*ub- 
lie,  Private ,  and  Social  Devotion;  and  in  1830,  History  of 
Missionary  Enterprise  in  the  South  Seas.  I).  1854. 

Montgroill'ery,  Richard,  an  American  revolutionary 
general,  b.  in  Ireland,  1736.  Entering,  at  an  early  age, 
the  British  army,  M.  served  at  the  siege  of  Louisbonrg, 
1758,  and  manifested  high  military  talents,  which  were 
further  displayed  during  the  expeditions  to  Martinique 
and  Havana.  Re¬ 
signing  his  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  British 
army,  M.  emigrated 
to  America,  and  set¬ 
tled  there,  in  1773, 
in  Dutchess  co.,  New 
York.  In  1775  ho 
represented  that  co. 
in  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  was 
appointed  brigadier 
in  the  newly  organ¬ 
ized  national  army. 

In  tliis  capacity  he 
was  despatched  to 
Canada,  a  n  d  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reducing 
Montreal  and  other 
places.  In  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  General  Arnold,  M.  endeavored  to  take  the 
citadel  of  Quebec  by  a  coup  de  main,  but  was  killed 
while  heading  the  attack,  Dec.  31.  Gen.  M.  was  interred 
at  Quebec,  whence  his  remains  were  brought  to  New 
York,  in  181 S. 

Montgomery,  an  inland  co.  of  N.  Wales,  having  N. 
Merioneth  and  Denbigh,  E.  Salop,  S.  Radnor,  and  W. 
Cardigan  ;  area,  755  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  generally 
mountainous,  and  the  soil  various,  but  in  the  valleys  it 
Is  clayey,  and  in  parts  very  fertile.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Severn,  Yyrnwy,  and  Dovey.  Prod.  Oats,  bar¬ 
ley,  wheat,  and  rve;  and  is  noted  for  its  superior  breed 
of  horses.  Min.  Copper,  lead,  zinc,  millstones,  slate, 
and  limestone.  Manuf.  Chiefly  flannel.  Cap.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  a  small  town  of  1 ,500  inhabitants.  Pop.  66,919. 

Montgomery,  in  Alabama ,  a  S.K.  central  co. ;  area , 
abt.  1,010  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Tallapoosa  and  Alabama  rivers, 


Fig.  1845. — gen.  Montgomery. 


in  the  State.  Cap.  Montgomery,  which  is  also  the  scat  I  Surface,  level;  soil r  very  fertile.  Cap.  Montgomery, 
of  State  government.  Pop.  abt.  35,904.  Pop.  abt  7,000. 

-A  city,  seat  of  justice  of  the  above  co.,  and  cap.  of  the  — A  post-vilh,  cup.  of  the  above  co.,  abt.  50m.  N.  of  Houston. 
State, on  the  Alabama  River,  381  m.  above  Mobile,  and  ;  Montgomery,  in  Vermont, a  post-township  of  Frank- 
839  m.  S.W.  of  Washington  ;  Lat.  32°  21'  N.,  Lon.  86°  lin  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

35'  W.  In  wealth,  trade,  and  population,  M.  ranks  next  .Ylonlgomery,  in  Virginia,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  about 


to  Mobile,  being  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in 
the  Southern  States.  The  Alabama  river  affords  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  for  the  largest 
steamers  during  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  numerous 
railroads  connect  it  with  the  importuut  places  in  the 
E.,  N.,  and  W.  Pp.  (1880),  16,714. 

Montgomery,  in  Arkansas,  a  S.W.  central  co. ;  area, 


{00  sq.  m.  Fiver’s.  Kanawha  and  Staunton,  or  Roanoke, 
rivers,  Craig’s  Creek,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Sur¬ 
face,  hilly  or  mountainous,  the  Blue  Ridge  forming  the 
S.E.  boundary  of  the  co.  Cap.  Christiausburg*  Pop. 
abt.  11,000. 

Montgomery  Centre,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village 
of  Franklin  co.,  abt.  45  in.  N.  of  Montpelier. 


abt.  1,100  sq.  in.  Fivers.  Washita,  and  some  less  im-  Montgomery  C’ity,  in  Missouri r  a  post-village  of 
portanf  streams.  Surface,  mostly  hilly  or  mountainous;  Montgomery  co  ,  abt  82  in.  W.N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 
soi7,  moderately  fertile.  Cap.  JM turn t  Ida.  Pttp.  abt.  4,000.  llontgomery's  Point,  in  Arkansas ,  a  village  of 


Montgomery,  or  Montgomery  City,  in  Colorado  Ter¬ 
ritory,  a  village  of  Park  co.,  abt.  90  m.  S.W.  of  Denver. 

Montgomery,  in  Georgia,  a  S.E.  central  co. ;  area, 
abt.  750  sq.  in.  Fivers.  Ocmulgee,  Oconee,  and  Little 
Ocmulgee  rivers.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  sandy, 
and  not  very  fertile.  Cap.  Mount  Vernon.  Pop.  ubt.3,500. 

Montgomery,  in  Illinois,  a  S.S.W.  central  co. ;  area , 
abt.  690  sip  m.  Fivers.  East  and  West  forks  of  Shoal 
Creek,  and  some  less  important  streams.  Surface,  un¬ 
dulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Hillsborough.  Pip.  abt.  36,000. 

— A  village  of  Fulton  co.,  abt.  25  m.  S.W.  of  Peoria. 

— A  post-village  of  Kane  co.,  abt.  45  m.  S.W.  of  Chicago. 

— A  township  of  Woodford  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Montgomery,  in  Indiana,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area, 
abt.  500  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Sugar  and  Racoon  creeks,  be¬ 
sides  some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  level  or  gently 
undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Crawfords villc.  Pip.  abt. 
88,000. 

— A  township  of  Gibson  co. ;  pop.  abt.  4,000. 

A  post-village  and  township  of  Jennings  co.,  abt.  22  in. 
N.W.  of  Madison  ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  2,5U0. 

— A  township  of  Owen  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Montgomery,  in  Iowa,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  abt.  430  sq. 
m.  Fivers.  Nislimibatona,  Big  Tarlceo,  ami  East.  Tarkeo 
rivers.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Frankfort. 
Pop.  2,892. 

Montgomery,  in  Kansas,  a  village  of  Davis  co.,  abt. 
57  m.  W.  of  Topeka. 

Montgomery,  in  Kentucky,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  area , 
abt.  230  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Small  and  unimportant.  Sur¬ 
face,  hilly,  and  in  some  parts  mountainous ;  soil,  gener¬ 
ally  very  fertile.  Cap.  Mount  Sterling.  Pop.  abt.  9,000. 

Montgomery,  in  Maryland,  a  S.W'.  co., adjoining  Vir¬ 
ginia;  area,  abt.  660  sq.  in.  Fivers.  Potomac  and  Pa¬ 
tuxent  rivers,  besides  the  K.  Branch  of  the  Potomac,  the 
Seneca,  Rock,  and  Watts’ creeks.  Surface,  hilly;  soil. 
except  along  the  rivers,  not  very  fertile.  Min.  Gneiss, 
serpentine,  red  sandstone  and  limestone,  with  some  gold 
near  Brookeville.  Cap.  Rockville.  Pop.  abt.  20,000. 

Montgomery,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post  township  of 
Hampden  co. ;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Montgomery,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Le 
Sueur  co. ;  pop.  abt.  400. 

Montgomery,  in  Missouri,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  abt.  504 
sq.  m.  Fivers.  Missouri  River,  Loutre  River,  and  Rivi¬ 
ere  an  Cuivre,  or  Copper  River.  Surface,  diversified; 
soil,  fertile.  Min.  Coal  and  iron.  Cap.  Danville.  J*op. 
abt.  11,000. 

Montgomery,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  S.W’.  central  co. ; 
area,  abt.  550  sq.  in.  Fivers.  Yadkin,  Lumber,  IJlmrie, 
and  Little  rivers.  Surface,  much  diversified,  and  nioun 


Desha  co. 

Montgom'ery  ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Montgomery  co.,  abt.  12  in.  N  E.  of  Norristown. 

Month.  ( m unth ,)  n.  [AS.  monath;  Ger.  monat;  Fr. 
mots;  Gr.  men  ;  Lat.  men  sis  ;  Saiisk.  video ,  from  mil.  to 
measure.]  The  twelfth  part  of  our  calendar  year.  It  is 
so  called  from  being  the  period  of  the  moon’s  revolution 
around  the  earth.  See  Calendar. 

— The  period  measured  by  the  moon’s  revolution;  the  time 
from  one  conjunction  or  new  moon  to  another,  a  period 
averaging  about  21^  days,  and  called  the  lunar  month; 
a  space  or  period  of  time  constituting  one  of  the  twelve 
divisions  of  the  year,  called  a  calendar  month  ;  —  in  its 
popular  sense,  a  period  of  four  weeks. 

Montli'ling,  n.  That  which  is  a  mouth  old,  or  which 
lives  for  a  month.  (R) 

Monthly,  a.  Continued  a  month,  or  performed  in  a 
month  ;  as,  the  monthly  revolution  of  the  moon.  —  Hap¬ 
pening  once  a  month ;  done  every  month  ;  as,  a  monthly 
payment. 

— n.  A  publication  which  appears  regularly  once  a  month ; 
as,  the  “  Atlantic  Monthly .” 

— <ulv.  Once  a  month;  in  every  month. 

Mont  h*si-mi  ml',  n.  Ardent  longing ;  eager  desire,  (r.) 

Mon  ti.  Vincenzo,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  poets  of 
modern  Italy,  was  n.  at  Fusignano,  near  Ferrara,  in  1753, 
and  became  as  notorious  for  the  versatility  of  his  polit¬ 
ical  principles  as  for  his  poetic  talents.  He  commenced 
his  career  as  secretary  to  Luigi  Brascbi,  nephew  of 
Pope  Pius  VI.,  and  was  then  a  violent  enemy  of  the 
French;  he  afterwards  became  a  republican,  next  a 
panegyrist  of  Napoleon,  and  ended  by  eulogizing  the 
emperor  of  Austria.  His  Basvillianca,  written  on  the 
murder  of  Hugo  Basseville,  the  French  ambassador 
at  Rome,  is  in  form  a  close  imitation  of  Dante,  and 
gained  him  high  reputation,  llis  other  chief  works 
were  Bardo  della  Selva  Neva,  an  unfinished  eulogy  of 
Napoleon:  Cantica,  another  political  poem;  and  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Homer's  Iliad;  and  his  dramatic  writings 
are  the  tragedies  of  Galootti  Manfredi ,  Aristodemo ,  and 
Caio  Graeco.  He  was  successively  appointed  professor 
of  the  belles-lettres  at  Milan,  and  of  rhetoric  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Pavia,  and  historiographer  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy;  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  preserve  his 
place  and  pension  under  the  new  government.  D.  1828. 

Monticeriite,  n.  (Min)  A  variety  of  Chrysolite 
found  in  small  embedded  crystals  at  Vesuvius. 

Monticello.  ( mon-te-chel'Ui ,)  in  Alabama,  a  post  rill,, 
lormer  cap.  of  Pike  co.,  abt.  50  n».  S.E.  of  Montgomery. 

Mont  icello,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Drew 
co.,  about  85  m.  S.S.E.  of  Little  Rock. 


tains  in  the  \\  .  ;  soil,  in  the  valleys  fertile.  Min.  Gold  j  Mont icello,  in  Florida,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Jeffer- 

has  been  found  along  the  Yadkin.  Cap.  Troy.  Pp.  abt.  . .  *  * 

8,500. 

Montgomery,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Somerset 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,200. 

Montgomery,  in  New  York,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area, 
abt.  400  sq.  in.  Fivers.  Mohawk  River,  Schoharie  Creek, 
and  many  smaller  streams.  Surface,  uneven,  and  in 
some  parts  mountainous;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap. 

Fonda.  Pop.  abt.  55,000. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Orange  co.,  abt.  88  m. 

W.  by  S.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  7,000. 

Montgomery,  in  Ohio,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  abt.  440  sq. 
in.  Fivers.  Miami  and  Mad  rivers,  aud  Twin  Creek. 


son  co.,  al»t  29  m.  E.N.E.  of  Tallahassee;  pop.  abt.  1,1S0. 
Mont  icello.  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Butts  co.  —  A  post- 
vill.,  cap.  of  Jasper  co.,  abt.  35  m.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 
Mon(iccl^».  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Madison  co.,  abt. 
4  in.  N.  of  Alton.  —  A  post-village,  cap.  of  Piatt  co.,  abt. 
70  m.  E.N.E.  of  Springfield:  pop.  abt.  1,000  — A  post¬ 
village,  cap.  of  White  co.,  abt.  82  m.  N.W.  of  Indianap¬ 
olis  ;  pop.  abt.  900. 

Monticello,  in  lowa,rC  town  and  township  of  Jones 
co.,  abt.  43  m.  S.W.  of  Dubuque;  pop.  of  township  2,106. 
Monticello,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Johnson  co.,  abt.  25  in.  S.  of  Leavenworth ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  350. 

Surface,  diversified;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cup.  Dayton.  Monticello,  in  Kentucky,  n  post-village,  cap.  of  Wayne 
Pop.  abt.  9n,000,  being  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  co.,  abt.  100  m.  S.  of  Frankfort. 

Monticello,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Aroostook 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  600. 


Monticello,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Wright  co.,  abt.  45  ni.  N.W.  of  St.  Paul ;  pop.  of 
township  1,300. 

Monticello,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Lawrence  co.,  abt.  85  in.  S.  of  Jackson. 


Fig.  184(5.  —  cotton- chute  on  the  Alabama  river. 

Catama  and  Pintelala  crocks.  Surface ,  mostly  level ; 
soil,  fertile,  producing,  on  an  average,  more  cotton,  In¬ 
dian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and  oats,  than  any  other  co. 


populous  cos.  in  the  State. 

— A  township  of  Ashland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  5,000. 

A  township  of  Franklin  co. ;  pop.  abt.  4,800. 

—A  post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  abt.  13  m.  N.E.  of  Cin 
cinnati. 

A  township  of  Marion  co. ;  pop.  al>t.  2,000. 

— A  township  of  Wood  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Montgomery,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  S.E.  co.;  area.  abt.  MonticeElo,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Chariton  co.  —  A 
450  sq.m.  Fivers.  Schuylkill  River,  and  Pcrkiomen,  post-village,  cap  of  Lewisco.,  abt.  25  m.  N.W.  ol  Quincy  • 
Manatawny,  and  Wissahickon  creeks.  Surface,  pleas-  pop.  abt.  450. 

antly  diversified;  soil,  very  fertile,  producing  in  one  Monticello,  in  New  York,  a  post-villnge,  cap.  of  Sill- 
year,  besides  the  ordinary  quantity  of  other  crops,  98,701  livan  co.,  abt.  110  in.  S.S.W.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  abt.  2  000. 
tons  of  hay,  and  3.04S.09S  lbs.  of  butter,  the  greatest  Monticello,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Fairfield  co.  abt  30 
amount  of  each  raised  in  any  other  county  of  the  State.  I  m.  E  by  S.  of  Columbus. 

Mm.  Sandstone,  marble  of  excellent  quality,  iron,  lead,  Monticello,  in  S.  Carolina,  n  post-village  of  Fairfield 
and  copper.  Cap.  Norristown.  J’op.  abt.  120,000.  dist..  abt.  30  m.  N. N.W.  of  Colombia. 

— A  township  of  Franklin  co.;  pop.  abt.  5,000.  Mont  icello, 

— A  township  of  Indiana  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000.  nam  co.,  abt.  85  in. 

—  A  township  of  Montgomery  co. ;  pop.  a bt.  1,500.  Monticello,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  post-village 

Montgomery,  in  Tennessee ,  a  N.N.W.  co.,  adjoining  cap.  of  Cowlitz  co.,  on  the  Columbia  River,  at  the  nioiitli 
Kentucky  ;  area,  al»t.  550  sq.  in.  Fivers.  Cumberland  of  the  Cowlitz  River. 

and  Red  rivers.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  fertile,  pro-  Monticello,  in  Wisconsin,  n  post-village  of  Green  co. 
diicing  in  one  year  3,454,745  lbs.  of  tobacco.  Cap.  Clarks-  about  35  miles  S  S.W.  of  Madison.  —  A  townsliin  of  iJt 
vilie.  Pop.  abt  22,000.  I  Fayel  te  co. ;  pop.  abt.  700. 

—A  post-village,  cap.  of  Morgau  co.,  about  115  m.  E.  of  Mon'ticlc.  Mon  ticule,  n.  [Laf.  memficulus,  <Yi in. 

Nashville.  of  m«ns,  mantis,  a  monntain.l  A  small  mount  or  hillock. 

Montgomery,  in  Texas,  a  S.E.  co.:  area ,  about  1,200  Montic'iilate,  a.  Presenting  mouticksTor  small  ele- 
sq.  in.  Fivers.  San  Jacinto,  and  several  smaller  streams.  |  vations  of  surface. 

4  ()0 


9  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Put- 
85  m  E.  of  Nashville. 
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Mon'tieulO'  n.  See  Monticle. 

jUonti^'enoils,  a.  [From  Lat.  mons,  montis ,  moun¬ 
tain. J  Produced  on  a  mountain. 

Montil  In,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  prov.  of  Cor¬ 
dova,  19  ni.S.E.  of  Cordova.  Manuf.  Woollen  and  linen 
good*.  It  ha*  a  considerable  trade  in  manufactured 
goods,  wine,  horses,  mules,  and  cattle.  Pop.  13,500. 
llontivilliers,  (mawnt-vit'le-ui,)  a  town  of  France, 
dept,  of  Seine-Inffirieure,  5  m.  N.E.  of  Havre.  Manuf. 
Linen  goods.  Pop.  4,500. 

Mont  I  neon,  ( mawntdu'song ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept, 
of  AlIier*on  the  Cher,  38  in.  W.S.  W.  of  Moulins,  and  171 
ni.  S.  E.  of  Paris.  Manuf.  Coarse  woollens.  Pop  16,212. 
Mont  mart ro,  ( mawnt-mur'tr ,)  formerly  a  village  of 
France,  dept,  of  Seine,  now  a  part  of  Paris,  on  a  conical 
hill  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  metropolis. 
This  plain  is  celebrated  for  its  quarries  of  gypsum, 
which,  from  immemorial  time,  supply  the  whole  of 
Paris  with  plaster.  The  name  is  derived  by  some  from 
Mons  Mortis,  the  site  of  a  temple  to  Mars;  and  by  others 
from  Mons  Martyrum ,  because  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St-  Denis  ami  his  three  companions.  The 
Northmen  pillaged  it  in  887,  and  Louis  VI.,  “the  Fat” 
(1108-37),  formed  a  Benedictine  abbey,  which  was  sup¬ 
pressed  in  1789.  Combats  between  the  allied  armies  and 
the  French  took  place  on  the  heights,  of  which  Blucher 
gained  possession,  March  30,  1814. 

Mon  t'mi  rail.  (-nut-rail,)  a  small  town  of  France,  dept 
Marne, on  the  Little  Morin.  Here  Napoleon  defeated  the 
allied  Prussians  and  Russians,  Feb.  11,  1814. 
Montmorency,  (mawnt' mor-dn'se.)  The  name  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  illustrious  of  French  families, 
the  founder  of  which  was  Bouchakd,  oneof  the  great  feu¬ 
datories  of  the  loth  cent.  Of  its  members  distinguished 
iu  succeeding  ages  are :  —  M  vtiiieu,  grand  constable  1 130, 
regent  during  the  crusade  1147,  d.  1 16<).  M  athieu,  grand¬ 
son  of  the  latter,  called  the  “Great  Constable,”  served 
in  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  and  under  the 
regency  of  Blanche,  during  the  minority  of  her  son,  Louis 
IX.,  d  1230.  Ch  vrlks,  marshal  of  France,  and  governor 
of  Normandy,  d.  1381.  Anne,  constable  of  France,  b.  1493, 
companion-in-arms  ami  in  captivity  of  Francis  I..  1525- 
26.  gained  the  battle  of  Dreux  against  the  Calvinists 
1562.  and  that  of  St.  Denis,  where  he  fell  gloriously, 
covered  with  wounds,  1567.  Henri  I.,  second  son  of  Anne, 
B.  1544.  fought  with  his  father,  and  was  created  marshal 
of  France  iu  Piedmont,  1566.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
recognize  Henry  IV.,  who  made  him  constable  1593;  i>. 
1614.  Henri  II.,  son  of  the  latter,  b.  1595,  was  named 
admiral  by  Louis  XIII.  as  early  as  1612,  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself  against  the  Calvinists.  He  was 
beheaded,  after  vainly  opposing  himself  to  the  ambition 
of  Richelieu,  1632.  lie  was  the  last  of  the  first  ducal 
branch  of  this  house,  llis  sister,  Charlotte  Marguerite, 
became  wife  of  the  second  Henri,  Prince  de  Coude,  and 
mother  of  the  great  Coude;  D.  16->0.  See  the  arms  of 
that  family,  figure  86. 

Montmorency,  a  village  of  France,  dept,  of  Seine- 
et-Oise,  near  Paris,  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  and 
romantic  forest. 

Montmorency,  in  pr.  of  Quebec,  a  river  flowing  into 
the  St.  Lawrence,  abt.  6  m.  N.E.  of  Quebec.  A  few  m. 
above  its  month  it  forms  a  cataract  250  ft.  in  height. — 
A  S.E  co.  ;  area,  abt.  7,405  sq.  m.  Rivers.  St.  Lawrence 
ami  Montmorency.  Pop.  12,000. 

Montoir,  (mong'twur.)  n.  [Fr.]  A  horse-block ;  a 
stone  used  as  a  help  to  mount  a  horse. 

Montoire,  ( numg-twar ',)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Loire-Inferieure, on  the  Loire, 29  m.  W.N.W.  of  Nantes; 
pop.  5,000. 

Mon'ton,  n.  (Mining.)  A  batch  of  ore  under  process 
of  amalgamation. 

M on'toro,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Cordova,  on  the 
Guadalquivir,  *26  m.  E  N.E.  of  Cordova.  Manuf.  Wool¬ 
len  and  linen  fabrics.  Pop.  11,000. 

Mou  tore,  a  town  of  Italy,  prov. of  Principato  Ulteriore, 
12  m  N.  of  Salerno  ;  pop.  6,200. 

Montour',  in  Pennsylvania ,  an  E.  central  co.;  area, 
abt.  230  sq.  m.  Rivers.  N.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River,  and  Chillisaquaque  and  Roaring  creeks.  Surface, 
mountainous;  soil,  in  the  valleys  fertile.  Min.  Lime¬ 
stone  and  iron.  Cap.  Danville.  Pop.  (J870),  15,334. 

— A  township  of  Columbia  co.;  pop.  abt.  700. 
Montonrs'ville,  in  Pansy! vania,  a  village  of  Lycom¬ 
ing  co.,  abt.  3  m.  E.  of  Williamsport. 

Montpelier,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Marengo  co. 
Montpelier,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Monroe  co.,  abt. 

50  m.  W.S.W.  of  MilledgcviJle. 

Montpelier,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Blackford 
co.,  abt.  40  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Montpelier,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Muscatine  co. ; 
pop.  739. 

Montpelier,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Richmond 
co  ,  abt.  32  m.  W.S.W.  of  Fayetteville. 

Montpelier,  in  Vermont,  a  town,  township,  and  seat 
of  justice  of  Washington  co  ,  and  capital  of  the  State, 
on  the  Onion  or  Winooski  River,  aht  200  in.  N.W.  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts  ;  Lat.  44°  1<'  N.,  Lon.  <6°  86'  W . 
It  contains  a  fine  State-house  ami  several  other  hand 
some  public  edifices.  The  town  is  well  laid  out.  regu¬ 
larly  built,  and  has  an  active  trade.  Pop.  abt.  3.000. 
Mon t pel ier,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Hanover 
co..  abt.  24  ni  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Montpelier,  in  Wisconsin, a  post-township  of  Kewau¬ 
nee  co. ;  pop.  abt.  300. 

Montpellier,  (-peVle.-ax,)  a  city  of  France,  cap.  of  the 
dept  of  Herault,  on  the  Lez,  5  m.  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  and  77  m.  N.W.  of  Marseilles.  It  is  beautifully 
situated,  and  has  commanding  views  of  the  Alps,  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Cevennes,  and  the  sea.  Among  the 
objects  of  interest  is  the  public  walk  called  the  Place , 


or  Promenade  du  Peyrou,  considered  the  fine  d  in  Europe. 
The  most  noteworthy  public  buildings  are  the  Cathedral, 
the  Theatre,  Exchange,  the  Hall  ot  .Justice,  the  Prefec¬ 
ture,  the  Observatory,  and  the  University.  The  latter 
was,  at  one  time,  among  the  most  famous  universities  of 
Europe.  The  public  library  contains  35,000  vols.,  includ¬ 
ing  many  editions  of  the  15th  century,  and  600  MSS.  in 
different  European  ami  Asiatic  languages.  Its  botanical 
garden  comprises  more  than  8,000  species  of  plants. 
Manuf.  Woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  fabrics,  hats,  hosiery, 
thread,  chemicals,  and  surgical  instruments.  Pop.  55,606. 

Montpensier,  Anne  Marie  Louise,  Duchesse  dk, 
t -pa'se-ai,)  B.  at  Paris,  1627,  was  the  daughter  of  Gaston, 
Duke  d’Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XI II.  She  was  gen¬ 
erally  known  by  the  name  of  “Mademoiselle,”  and  em¬ 
braced  the  cause  of  Coude  in  the  civil  wars.  She  caused 
the  caution  of  the  Bastille  to  be  tired  on  the  French 
troops,  and  showed,  on  many  occasions,  a  most  impetuous 
spirit.  After  trying  in  vain  to  espouse  several  sovereign 
princes,  among  the  rest  Charles  11.  of  England,  she  is 
said  to  have  secretly  married  the  Count  de  Lauzun.  (See 
Lauzun.)  Mademoiselle  passed  her  last  years  in  devotion, 
and  wrote  her  memoirs,  which  are  very  curious,  and  lull 
of  anecdotes  relative  to  tiie  court  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
Fronde  leaders.  D  1693. 

Mont  pen  sier,  Antoine  Marie  Philippe  Louis  D’Or- 
l£ans.  Due  dk,  fifth  soil  of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the 
.French,  b.  1824,  was  educated  at  thecollege  of  Henri  IV. 
at  Paris,  and  after  a  special  examination  was  appointed 
lieutenant  of  artillery  in  1842.  M  was  sent  to  Algeria 
in  IS 44,  where  he  participated  iu  the  expedition  against 
Biskara,  and  was  wounded  during  the  campaign  of 
Ziban.  His  services  were  rewarded  with  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  ami  promotion  to  the  rank  of  chef 
d’escadron.  After  visiting  England  iu  1845,  the  duke 
rejoined  the  army  iu  Africa,  and  distinguished  himself 
against  the  Kabyles,  after  which  he  undertook  a  tour  of 
the  East.  On  his  return  he  married, at  Madrid,  in  1846, 
the  Infanta  Maria  Louisa,  sister  of  Queen  Isabella  II.  of 
Spain.  This  alliance,  regarded  as  a  master  stroke  of 
policy  by  the  crafty  Louis  Philippe,  nearly  led  to  a 
rupture  between  France  and  Great  Britain.  After  the 
revolution  of  1*48,  the  duke,  with  the  rest  of  his  family, 
took  refuge  in  England,  and  having  remained  a  short 
time  in  that  country,  went  thence  to  Holland,  where  he 
embarked  for  Spain,  in  which  country  he  has  since  re¬ 
sided,  at  Seville.  M.,  after  receiving  the  title  of  Infant 
of  Spain,  was  made  captain-general  of  the  Spanish  army 
in  1859.  His  eldest  daughter,  Princess  Marie,  was 
married  in  1864,  to  her  cousin,  the  Count  de  Paris,  heir- 
male  of  the  royal  house  of  Orleans.  After  the  flight  of 
Isabella  II.  from  Spain  in  1868,  the  duke  was  proposed 
as  a  candidate  for  the  crown.  In  March,  1870,  M.  fought 
a  duel,  arising  from  political  differences,  with  Don 
Enrique  de  Bourbon  (a  prince  of  the  elder  branch), 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  latter. 

Montpensier,  Catherine  Mvrie  de  Lorraine,  Ducii- 
esse  dk,  B  1552,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  w  ile 
of  the  second  Louis,  Due  de  Montpensier,  noted  for  her 
animosity  against  Henry  III.,  during  the  wars  of  the 
League.  D.  1596. 

Montreal,  ( mon-trc-awl ',)  a  city  and  river-port  of 
prov.  of  Quebec,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  abt.  180  m.  S.W.  of  Quebec,  and  600 
in.  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  Lat..  45°  30'  N.,  Lon.  73° 
25'  W.  M.  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  town.  In 
tiie  former,  which  is  the  most  modern,  and  is  inhabited 
by  the  wealthier  class,  the  houses  are  handsomely  and 
solidly  built  i-n  the  modern  style;  but  in  the  Lower 
town  they  are  generally  of  a  gloomy-looking  gray-stone, 
with  dark  iron  window-shutters  and  tinned  roofs.  Along 
the  bank  of  the  river  is  an  extensive  line  of  quays  and 
warehouses.  Among  the  more  remarkable  public  edi¬ 
fices  are  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  opened  in  1829, 
and  said  to  be  superior  to  any  other  church  in  British 
America;  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  built  by  the  Sul- 
picians,  to  whom  M.  chiefly  owes  its  foundation,  and 
who  still  hold  the  seigniory  of  the  island  upon  which 
it  stands  ;  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  a  large  ami  com¬ 
modious  building,  erected  at  an  expense  of  $50,000  ;  the 
Montreal  General  Hospital,  erected  in  1821-2  by  volun¬ 
tary  subscription ;  t lie  McGill  College;  and  many  con¬ 
vents  and  minor  educational  and  benevolent  institu¬ 
tions.  M  also  contains  a  house  of  industry,  a  peniten¬ 
tiary.  public  libraries,  societies  for  the  promotion  of 
science,  mechanics,  agriculture,  Ac.  The  position  of 
this  city  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation  of  tiie  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  and  near  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the 
Ottawa,  as  well  as  its  situation  with  respect  to  the  U. 
States,  necessarily  make  it  oneof  the  greatest  inland 
emporiums  of  America.  The  harbor,  though  not  large, 
is  secure,  and  vessels  drawing  15  feet  of  water  may  lie 
close  to  the  shore.  Its  chief  disadvantage  consists  in 
the  rapids  of  St.  Mary,  aht.  1  m.  below.  To  obviate  the 
obstructions  in  the  navigation  above  M.,  the  Lachine 
canal.  9  m.  long.  20  ft.  wide,  and  5  feet  deep,  was  under¬ 
taken  in  1821,  and  completed  at  an  expense  of  $650,000. 
M.  is  the  centre  of  the  commerce  between  Canada  and 
the  U.  States,  carried  on  via  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
Hudson.  The  chief  manufactures  are  machinery,  cast- 
iron  ware,  hardware  ami  edge  tools,  tobacco,  soap,  can¬ 
dles,  floor-cloth,  linseed-oil.  Ac.  M.  occupies  the  site 
of  an  Indian  village  called  Hwhclaga,  and  was  origi- 
nally  settled  by  a  colony  of  French  Catholics,  who  gave 
it  tiie  name  of  ViUemarie.  In  1760  it  was  taken  by  the 
English.  About  three-fourths  of  the  population  are  of 
French  descent:  the  remainder  consist  principally  of 
emigrants  from  Europe,  and  Americans.  Pop.  125,000. 

Montreal,  a  river  forming  a  part  of  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  flowing  N.W.  into 
Lake  Superior. 
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Montreal',  in  prov.  of  Quebec,  a  W.  co.,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  islands  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River;  area.  abt. 
197  sq.  m.  Tiie  largest  island  contains  the  city  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  ( q .  e.)  Total  pop.  of  co.  and  city  abt.  197,000. 

Montreal,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Texas  co.,  abt.  62 
m.  E.  of  Springfield. 

Montros',  n.  Same  as  Matross,  7.  v. 

limit  rose',  James  Graham,  Marquis  of.  a  Scottish 
noble,  and  a  distinguished  royalist  leader  under  Charles 
I ,  known,  in  English  history,  as  the  “Great  Marquis,” 
w’as  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  and  was  born  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1613.  He  received  an  excellent  educa¬ 
tion,  which  was  improved  by  a  residence  iu  France, 
where  lie  held  a  commission  in  t lie  Scots  Guards.  On 
his  return  home  he  experienced -such  neglect  through 


Fig.  1847.  —  the  marquis  of  montrose. 

the  jealousy  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  ns  induced 
him  to  join  the  Covenanters ;  but  he  afterwards  took  a 
very  active  part  on  the  side  of  the  king,  was  created  a 
marquis,  and  iu  a  few  months  gained  the  battles  of 
Perth,  Aberdeen,  and  Inverlochy.  Iu  1645  bis  fortune 
changed  ;  and  after  suffering  a  defeat  from  Lesley,  at 
Philiphuugh,  near  Selkirk,  lie  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
kingdom;  in  1648  he  landed  in  Orkney  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers,  but  was  soon  overpowered,  conveyed  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  there  decapitated  and  quartered. 

Montrose,  a  seaport-tov,  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  S.  Esk.  on  a  projecting  tongue  of 
land,  between  the  German  Ocean  on  the  E.  and  the  basin 
of  Montrose  on  the  W ..  60  m.  N.N.E.  of  Edinburgh; 
Lat.  56°  42'  6''  N.,  Lon.  2°  28'  W.  The  harbor  is  one  of 
the  best  on  the  E.  coast  of  Scotland.  Manuf.  Linen 
sheeting,  and  sail-cloth.  Pop.  14.500. 

MonlroKe,  in  Iowa,  a  town  and  township  of  Lee  co., 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  abt.  12  m.  above  Keokuk  '.pop. 
of  township  1,817. 

Montrose,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Genesee  co.; 
pop.  abt.  60O. 

Montrose,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Jasper  co.,  abt 
64  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Jackson. 

Montrose,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Summit  co.,  abt. 
27  in.  S.  of  Cleveland. 

Montrose,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough,  cap.  of 
Susquehanna  co.,  abt.  165  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Philadelphia; 
pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Montrose,  in  Wisconsin,  a  tow'nsbip  of  Dane  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1.400. 

Montroii^e,  (-roozh\)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Seine, 
forming  the  S.  suburb  of  Paris,  beyond  the  fortifications. 
Manuf.  Soap,  candles,  varnish,  locomotive  engines,  and 
hydraulic  presses.  Here  is  the  entrance  to  the  cata¬ 
combs  extending  under  Paris.  Pop.  9.500. 

Mont  St.  Jean.  (-zhar.)  a  village  of  Belgium,  prov. of 
S.  Brabant,  11  m.  S.E  of  Brussels,  immediately  E.  of  the 
scene  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  has  been  some¬ 
times  called  by  the  French  t lie  battle  of  Mont  St.  Jean. 

Montserrat,  (: mont'ser-rdl a  British  island  of  the 
West  Indies,  belonging  to  the  Leeward  group  *28  m.  S.W. 
of  Antigua:  area.  47  sq.  m  About  two  thirds  of  the 
island  is  mountainous  and  barren,  but  the  remainder  is 
fertile,  and  produces  some  of  the  best  coffee  and  sugar 
in  tin*  West  Indies.  Cap.  Plymouth.  Pop.  S.UdO  Lat.  16° 
45'  N..  Lon.  62°  20'  W.  It  was  discovered  l»y  Columbus 
in  1 4  9& 

Mont -Ten fire,  (- tan'dr ,)  one  of  the  Jura  mountains, 
in  Switzerland,  cant,  of  Vaud,  15  m.  N.W  .  ot  Lausanne. 
Height ,  5.540  feet. 

Mont  Vi'co,  a  peak  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  See  Alps. 

Mont'ville,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-towmhip  of  New 
London  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,600. 

Mont  voile,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Waldo  co. ; 
pop.  aht.  2,000. 

Montvillo.  in  New  Jersey .  a  village  of  Morris  co.,  abt. 
24  in.  N  W.  of  Jersey  City;  pop.  (1870)  1.405. 

Montvillo.  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Cayuga  co.,  abt 
20  m.  S  S.E.  of  Auburn. 

Montvillo.  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Geauga  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Monty  on,  Antoine  Jean  Baptiste  Robf.ut  Augf.t. 
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Baron  de,  ( mnn-te'on ,)  a  French  philanthropist,  B.  at 
Paris,  1733.  lie  held  various  offices  under  the  govern¬ 
ment,  quitted  France  at  the  revolution,  and  lived  in 
England  till  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  in  1814: 
and  is  remembered  as  the  founder  of  the  prizes  for  vir¬ 
tue,  and  for  the  work  most  conducive  to  good  morals, 
in  the  gift  of  the  French  Academy.  He  was  also  author 
of  several  works  of  temporary  interest.  D.  1820. 

—  A  township  of  Medina  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Moil'll  hi  on  I,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  monumentum,  from  mnneo , 
to  remind,  to  warn.  See  Monitor.]  That  which  calls  to 
mind,  or  preserves  the  remembrance  of  any  person  or 
thing  ;  a  memorial ;  a  memento;  a  record. 

— A  structure  or  device,  raised  or  placed  as  a  memorial  of 
a  person  deceased,  or  of  a  remarkable  event,  as  a  mau¬ 
soleum,  a  pillar,  an  obelisk,  a  cenotaph,  a  tomb-stone: 
as,  the  Washington  Monument . —  A  stone,  or  other  fixed 
object,  placed  to  mark  a  boundary,  limit,  frontier,  Ac. 

Moil'll  input*  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Pike  co. 

Monument,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village  of  Barn¬ 
stable  co..  abt.  56  m.  S.E.  by  S.  of  Boston. 

Monumental,  a.  [Fr.]  Pertaining,  or  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  monument;  inscribed  upon,  or  adapted  to  a 
monument. 

“Smooth  as  monumental  alabaster."  —  Shake. 

— Memorial ;  preserving  memory  ;  serving  as  a  monument. 

•*  The  monumental  pomp  of  age.” —  Wordsworth. 

Mon n in pii  t  ally,  adv.  By  the  aid  of  monuments; 
memorial  ly. 

Mon.y na'gon,  or  Montg'iia'g'on,  in  Michigan ,  a 
township  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,384. 

Monza,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  of  Milan,  on  the  Lam- 
bro.  9  m.  N  E  of  Milan.  It  is  interesting  as  having  been 
the  seat  of  government  during  the  time  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom,  and  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  is  still  pre¬ 
served  in  its  cathedral.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  royal  palace  and  the  former  residence  of  the 
Lombard  kings,  now  occupied  by  the  court  of  justice. 
Manuf.  Cotton  and  silk  stuffs,  shawls,  hats,  and  leather. 
Pp.  22,106. 

Moo,  vn.  [Formed  from  the  sound.]  To  low;  to  utter 
the  noise  of  a  cow; — (a  childish,  or  trivial  word.) 

Mood,  n.  [Fr  .mode;  Lat  .modus.  See  Mode]  Manner; 
style ;  inode.  4 

(Gram.)  The  designation,  hy  the  form  of  the  verb,  of 
the  manner  of  our  conception  of  an  event  or  fact, 
whether  as  certain,  contingent,  possible,  desirable,  or 
the  like;  —  written  also  mode. 

Mood,  n.  [A.  S.  mod ,  mind,  passion;  D.  moed ;  Ger. 
ninth,  courage,  humor.]  Temper  of  mind;  temporary 
condition  of  the  mind  as  affected  by  passion  or  feeling  ; 
disposition;  humor;  frame  of  temper;  as,  an  angry 
mood ,  a  pensive  mood ,  Ac. 

“  Ryes  .  .  .  utilis'd  to  the  metting  mood.  ” —  Shaks. 

— Anger;  choler;  heat  of  temper;  petulance.  (R.) 

Mood  ily,  adv.  In  a  moody  manner. 

Mood'iiiPKS,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  moody ;  — 
hence,  sullenness:  peevishness;  ill-humor. 

Moo'll  ir,  n.  [Turkish.]  The  governor  of  a  city,  or  of  a 
large  jurisdiction  pertaining  thereto. 

Moo'd  us,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Middlesex  co., 
abt.  25  m.  S.S.  E  of  Hartford. 

Moml  y,  a.  (comp,  moodier,  suptrl.  moodiest.)  [A.  S. 
modig.  J  Subject  to  moods  or  humors;  capricious;  an¬ 
gry;  peevish;  fretful;  petulant;  out  of  humor;  also, 
sad:  pensive;  abstracted;  thoughtful;  sullen.  —  Befit¬ 
ting,  or  harmonizing  with,  various  turns  of  mind,  (r.) 

“  Music,  moody  food  of  us  that  trade  in  love." —  Shaks. 

M  oo'ers,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Clinton  co.,  abt,  100  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Albany;  pop.  of 
township  (1870),  4,634. 

Moo'er’s  Prairie,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of 
W  right  co. 

M  oo'lali,  Mool'luti.  n.  Same  as  Mot.lah,  q.v. 

Mool'tan,  or  Moul'taii,  acityof  Hindustan,  in  the 
Punjab,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Chi- 
naub,  or  Acesines.  190  in.  S.W.  of  Lahore.  It  is  3  m.  in 
circumference,  overlooked  on  the  N.  hy  a  strong  fortress, 
and  contains  several  elegant  tombs  and  Hindoo  temples. 
Mi  nuf.  Silks,  cottons,  shawls,  brocades,  and  carpets. 
Pop.  80,966. 

Moon.  n.  [A.  S.  mona;  Ger.  mond ;  Gr.  mene ;  Sansk. 
mas,  the  moon,  also  a  month.]  The  earth’s  satellite. 
(See  below,  #  Astron.) —  A  secondary  planet  or  satellite, 
revolving  about  any  luminary  of  the  solar  system;  as, 
the  moons  of  Saturn.  —  A  month;  being  the  period  in¬ 
tervening  from  full  moon  to  full  moon.  Used  frequently 
In  this  sense  hy  savage  peoples;  as,  for  instance,  the 
Mexican  moon ,  that  is,  the  month  selected  by  the  Co- 
manches  for  their  annual  raid  into  Mexico. 

(Fartif.)  Same  as  Half  moon,  q.  v. 

[Astron.)  The  satellite  of  the  earth.  The  moon,  after 
the  sun,  is  not  only  the  most  conspicuous,  but,  in  an  as¬ 
tronomical  point  of  view,  the  most  interesting  of  the 
celestial  bodies.  The  variety  of  her  phases,  her  eclipses, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  she  changes  her  place 
among  the  fixed  stars,  drew  the  attention  of  the  earliest 
observers  of  the  heavens;  and  in  modern  times  the 
important  application  of  the  theory  of  her  motions 
to  navigation  and  the  determination  of  terrestrial 
longitudes,  has  given  to  its  study  the  first  rank 
among  the  objects  of  astronomical  science.  The  mean 
distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  is  about  240,000 
miles,  which  is  a  short  distance  when  compared  with  the 
interval  which  separates  us  from  any  other  globe.  This 
distance  also  can  be  so  largely  diminished  by  the  power 
of  the  telescope,  that  we  know  more  of  the  side  of  the 
moon  turned  toward  us,  than  we  do  of  the  geography 
of  any  one  hemisphere  of  our  own  globe.  The  diameter 
of  the  earth  is  7,926  miles,  while  that  of  the  moon  is 


only  2,153  miles;  consequently  the  hemisphere  which 
we  see  is  only  equivalent  to  a  fourteenth  of  the  terres¬ 
trial  hemisphere  ;  the  surface  visible  is  indeed  not  more 
than  twice  the  size  of  Europe,  but  on  it.  there  are  un¬ 
mistakable  indications  of  vast  cosmical  forces.  In  den¬ 
sity  the  moon  is  little  more  than  half  that  of  the  earth, 
and  at  its  surface  gravity  is  not  more  than  one-sixth  of 
our  terrestrial  gravity;  if,  therefore,  explosive  or  up¬ 
heaving  forces  exist  there,  and  are  independent  of  the  size 
of  the  globe,  we  should  expect  to  find  disruptions  on  its 
surface,  much  exceeding  in  comparative  magnitude  any 
of  the  disruptions  that  have  occurred  in  the  most  rugged 
places  of  the  earth.  Again,  the  moon  turns  toward  the 
earth  always  the  same  face ;  this  is  equivalent  to  the 
fact  of  her  rotation  in  space  around  an  axis  in  the  same 
time  that  she  performs  her  monthly  revolution.  Al¬ 
though  disputes  have  arisen  as  to  whether  the  term  ro¬ 
tation  ought  to  be  applied  to  a  phenomenon  like  this, 
they  are  merely  verbal  ones.  The  shape  of  the  moon, 
like  that  of  all  the  celestial  bodies,  is  nearly  spherical 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  more  remarkable  con¬ 
trast  than  that  between  the  appearance  of  the  moon  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  the  forms  she  presents  to  the  tele¬ 
scope.  whether  in  quadrature  or  when  she  is  full.  Instead 


Fig.  1848.  —  telescopic  view  of  the  moon. 

(South-east  region  of  the  volcanic  mountain  Tycho.) 
of  a  plain  bright  surface,  we  discover  a  body  of  most 
strange  character,  broken  by  irregularities,  which  in 
extent  and  form  present  few  analogies  with  the  moun¬ 
tainous  regions  of  the  earth.  In  one  region  may  bp 
seen  vast  mountains  throwing  their  long  shadows  on  a 
plain  ;  while  in  others  are  various  pits  or  caverns,  as 
deep  as  Mont  Blanc  is  high,  often  crowded  together  with 
the  compactness  of  a  honeycomb.  Many  careful  maps 
of  the  moon’s  surface  have  been  made  at  various  times. 
The  lunar  plains  were  formerly  considered  seas ;  whether 
or  not  they  were  6oas  ages  ago  we  cannot  say,  but  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  no  water  in  them  now;  while  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  similarity  between 
their  outlines  and  the  general  aspect  of  our  terrestrial 
system  of  oceans.  The  lunar  plains  are  also  distinguished 
by  great  variety  of  coloring,  giving  the  appearance  of 
the  formation  of  successive  shores,  probably  by  the 
gradual  retirement  of  an  ocean.  The  mountain  forms 
in  the  moon  are  of  three  kinds.  First,  a  number  of  per¬ 
fectly  isolated  peaks,  or  sugar-loaf  mountains,  uncon¬ 
nected  with  any  group  or  range  whatever.  The  finest 
instance  of  these  is  Pico,  a  very  brilliant  rock,  about 
half  as  high  as  the  loftiest  of  the  Alps,  which  towers 
almost  precipitously  north  of  the  crater  Plato.  Second, 
mountain  ranges,  or  chains,  which  do  not  occur  fre¬ 
quently:  their  usual  position  is  that  of  a  curvilineal 
but  broken  skirt  of  the  greater  flats  or  plains.  Some  of 
these  masses  attain  a  height  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
thousand  feet.  Third,  lunar  craters  The  objects  thus 
called  may  be  termed  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
moon’s  disturbed  region.  Not  less  than  three-fifths  of 
the  moon’s  surface  are  studded  with  vast  caverns,  or 
rather  circular  pits,  penetrating  into  its  mass,  and  gen¬ 
erally  girded  around  at  the  top  with  a  wall  of  rock, 
which  is  sometimes  serrated  and  crowned  hy  peaks 
These  pits  vary  in  diameter  from  fifty  or  sixty  miles  to 
the  smallest  space  visible,  probably  about  five  hundred 
feet.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  lunar  spots  is 
that  called  Tycho.  which  is  readily  distinguished  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  full  moon  by  the  number  of  lumi¬ 
nous  rays,  or  streaks  of  light,  which  diverge  from  it  in  a 
north-easterly  direction.  Tycho,  of  which  our  fig.  repre¬ 
sents  the  south-east  region,  is  an  annular  mountain  or 
crater,  no  less  than  fifty-four  miles  in  diameter.  The 
height  of  the  western  wall  above  the  interior  level  is, 
according  to  Madler,  17,100  feet,  and  of  the  eastern  bor¬ 
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ders  somewhat  more  than  16,000  feet.  A  mountain 
nearly  a  mile  high  marks  the  centre  of  the  crater.  Tycho 
is  surrounded  hy  a  great  number  of  craters,  peaks,  and 
ridges  of  mountains,  lying  so  close  together  that  in  some 
directions  it  is  impossible  to  find  the  smallest  level 
place.  It  would  seem  that  on  the  moon’s  surface  there 
is  no  atmosphere,  or  at  least  none  dense  enough  to  re¬ 
fract  the  rays  of  light.  There  is  also,  as  stated  before, 
no  water  on  its  surface,  and  consequently  no  animals 
similar  to  those  which  exist  on  the  earth.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  vegetation,  or  of  the  variations  which 
accompany  the  seasons.  The  hemisphere  which  we  can 
see  is  a  vast  rugged  desert,  desolate  and  void  of  life. 
Various  other  phenomena  connected  with  the  moon 
will  he  found  described  under  their  various  headings. 
See  Acceleration  of  the  Moon;  Eclipse;  Evection; 
Libration  of  the  Moon;  Metonic  Cycle;  Phases  of 
the  Moon,  Ac. 

Moon,  v.  a.  To  throw  light  upon;  —  said  of  the  moon. 
To  form  after  the  manner  of  a  crescent  moon  ;  as, 
“ mooned  Ashtaroth.” —  Milton. 

— v.  n.  To  wander  about  listlessly  or  mopingly  ;  to  act  as 
if  moon-struck  or  demented;  as,  he  went  mooning  about 
without  any  settled  plans. 

Moon,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-township  of  Alleghany 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500.  —  A  township  of  Beaver  co. ;  pop. 
abt  2,000. 

Moon'heam.  n.  A  ray  of  light  emitted  from  the  moon. 

Mooii'-blincl.  a.  Purblind;  dim-sighted. 

Moon-calf.  (-kdf.)  n.  A  monsfer:  a  false  conception. 
A  dolt;  a  dunderhead;  n  stupid,  clownish  fellow;  as, 
“  the  sotted  moon-calf  gapes.’’  ( Dryden.) — A  protuber¬ 
ance  of  fleshy  formation  in  the  uterus. 

Moon  '-dial,  n.  A  dial  marking  the  time  by  moon¬ 
light. 

Mooii'-onlininatinc'.  a.  Culminating  to  the  meri¬ 
dian,  in  conjunction  with  the  moon  ;—r  said  of  certain 
stars. 

Moon'er,  n.  One  who  moons,  or  mopes  about  as  if 
moonstruck. 

Moon 'of.  n.  A  small  moon,  (r.) 

Mooil'-eye,  n.  An  eye  influenced  by  the  moon. — 
(Far.)  A  disease  in  a  horse’s  eye. 

Moon'-eyeil.  a.  Having  eyes  affected  by  the  moo  i. 
Dim-eyed  ;  purblind.  —  Having  eyes  of  an  elliptic  form, 
as  the  Chinese;  as.  the  moon-eyed  Celestials. 

Moon  ey,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Phillips  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  400. 

Moon  -fisli,  n.  A  fish  having  a  tail  formed  like  a  half¬ 
moon. 

Moon'isli,  a.  Variable  ;  like  the  moon. 

Moon 'less,  a.  Not  lighted  by  the.  moon;  as,  a  moon¬ 
less  night. 

Moon'l i^lit,  n.  The  light  afforded  by  the  moon. 

— a.  Illumined  by  the  moon:  taking  place  by  moonlight. 

“  What  beck’ning  ghost  along  the  moonlight  shade, 

Invites  my  steps,  aud  points  to  yonder  glade?”  —  Pope. 

Moon'-lo*  oil.  (  luvd,)  a.  Loved  during  moonlight. 

Moon '-mail  ness,  ft.  Madness;  dementia. 

Moon'-raker,  n.  (Naut.)  An  upper  sky-sail. 

Moon  -seed,  ».  ( Bot )  See  Meni>permum. 

Moon'shee,  n.  [Hind,  and  Ar.  munshi.]  In  Hindos" 
tan,  a  teacher  of  languages  ;  an  interpreter  ;  a  dragoman. 

Moonshine,  n.  The  light  of  the  moon; — hence,  figu¬ 
ratively,  show.  without  substance  or  reality, — the  moon's 
rays  yielding  light  without  heat;  fustian;  nonsense; 
humbug. 

— A  month.  (R.) 

Moon'sliine,  Moon'sliiny.  a.  Lighted  by  the 

moon  :  as,  “  moonshine  revellers.”  —  Shaks. 

Moon's  Point,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Livingston  co. 

Moon  stone,  v.  (Min.)  A  transparent  or  translu¬ 
cent  variety  of  Adularia,  which,  by  reflected  light,  pre¬ 
sents  a  pearly  or  silvery  play  of  color,  not  unlike  that 
of  the  moon.  It  is  held  in  considerable  estimation  as 
an  ornamental  stone,  and  is  sometimes  cut  into  ring- and 
brooch-stones.  The  finest  specimens  are  brought  from 
Ceylon. 

Moon  struck,  a.  Lunatic;  affected  with  dementia 
by  the  influence  of  the  moon. 

Moon'-wort,  n.  A  fern  of  the  genus  Botrichyum,  B. 
rutaceum.  * 

Moon'y,  a.  Related  to,  or  resembling  the  moon;  as,  a 
moony  beam.  —  Drake. 

— Lunated  ;  bearing  a  crescent. 

“The  Solymeau  sultan's  moony  troops.” — Philips. 

Moon'-year,  n.  A  lunar  year. 

Moor,  n.  [A.S.  mor ;  Ger.  moor.  See  Marsh.]  A  marsh  ; 
a  hog;  a  fen;  a  morass:  an  extensive  heathy  tract  of 
land,  having  generally  a  thin,  poor  soil,  but  sometimes 
marshy,  with  underlying  quantities  of  peat. 

Moor,  ft.  [Fr.  Maure.  a  Moor,  an  inhabitant  of  Mauri¬ 
tania,  probably  from  Gr.  umavros,  darkling,  dusk  ;  Sp. 
Moro.]  A  native  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  which 
formed  the  ancient  Mauritania,  now  represented  by  the 
countries  of  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli. 

(Mist.)  In  709  the  Arabs  conquered  Mauritania, and 
converted  the  people  to  Mohammedanism.  The  con¬ 
querors  and  the  conquered  amalgamated  together,  and 
in  711  an  army  of  this  mixed  population,  under  Arab 
leaders,  crossed  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  began 
the  conquest  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  This  they  speed¬ 
ily  effected,  with  the  exception  of  the  mountainous  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Asturias  and  Galicia.  When  almost  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  Europe  was  sunk  in  ignorance  and  bar¬ 
barism,  learning  and  the  arts  flourished  among  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  where  some  remarkable  monuments  of 
their  labors  are  still  to  be  seen  About  the  middle  of 
the  11th  century,  many  of  the  local  governors  threw  off 
their  .allegiance,  and  established  themselves  as  inde- 
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pendent  potentates.  Tl»«  wars  that  followed  so  weak- 1 
ened  the  power  of  the  Moors,  that  the  Christians  rose 
against  th-ni  under  Alfonso,  “the  battler,”  and  took 
Castile,  with  its  capital.  Toledo.  Their  progress  was  for  | 
a  time  checked  ;  but  subsequently  they  continued  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  conquests  till  the  power  of  the  Moors  was | 
restricted  to  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  in  1238  the 
king  of  that  territory  beeaine  the  vassal  of  Ferdinand 
III.,  king  of  Castile.  At  length,  in  1491,  Ferdinand  V  ,' 
king  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  after  a  ten  years’  war,  con¬ 
quered  this  also,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the 
M»>ors  in  Spain,  after  it  had  lasted  nearly  MX)  years.  A 
portion  of  the  Moors  then  returned  to  Africa;  but  most 
of  them  remained  in  Spain,  where  they  became  peace¬ 
ful  and  industrious  subjects,  and  adopted  generally  the 
external  forms  of  Christianity.  Philip  II.,  however,  ini 
his  hot  zeal  for  Catholicism,  resolved  upon  their  entire 
destruction,  and  by  his  oppressions  and  cruelties,  drove i 
them  into  insurrection,  in  Granada  ( 1571),  after  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  which,  over  100,000  of  them  were  banished. 
Their  expulsion  from  the  country  was  completed  by 
Philip  III.:  and  this  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
leading  causes  of  the  subsequent  decline  of  Spain;  for 
they  were  ingenious  and  industrious  citizens,  and, 
after  their  departure,  agriculture,  trade,  and  manufac¬ 
ture  fell  into  decay.  The  term  Moor  is  frequently  used 
in  a  very  loose  sense,  particularly  by  Spanish  writers, 
denoting  sometimes  the  Mohammedan  inhabitants  of 
Northern  Africa,  and  sometimes  even  the  whole  M<>- 
hammedau  or  Moslem  race.  Even  the  Turks,  who,  in 
descent,  language,  and  everything  hut  religion,  are  for¬ 
eign  and  alien  to  both  Moors  and  Arabs,  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  Moors. 

Moor,  v.  a.  [Sp.  amarrar ,  to  make  fast,  from  amarra, 
a  cable;  Fr.  amarrer ,  to  secure;  Ar.  mara*ot ,  pi.  of 
mars,  a  rope,  mirsat, ,  an  anchor;  I),  marren,  to  tie.] 
(Naut.)  To  confine,  secure,  or  fast  a  ship  in  a  particular 
station,  as  by  cables  and  anchors,  or  by  chains,  weights, 
or  fixed  objects  under  water. 

— To  fasten,  fix,  or  secure  firmly. 

— r.  n.  To  be  made  fast  bv  chains,  cables,  or  ropes. 

M  oor,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  \\  .  Hungary,  lo  in.  N.W. 
of  Stuhlweissenlmrg :  /-op.  7,00(1. 

Moor  age,  w.  A  station  for  mooring  ships. 

Jloor  -coal.w.  (GW.)  A  variety  of  liguite  susceptible 
of  easy  pulverization. 

Moore.  Sir  John.  See  page  1736. 

Moore.  Thomas,  Ireland’s  national  poet, — “  the  poet  of 
all  circles,”  as  Byron  emphatically  etyted  him,  —  was  b. 
in  Aungier  Street,  Dublin,  in  1779.  Like  Pope,  it  may 
be  said  that  he  lisped  in  numbers;  for  in  his  13th  year 
he  was  a  contributor  to  the“Anthologia,”a  Dublin  maga¬ 
zine.  This  turn  for  versifying  was  coupled  with  great 
aptitude  for  singing  and  acting,  for  which  talents  the 
social  habits  of  his  native  city  afforded  frequent  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  display  :  while  at  horn  ,  to  use  his  own  words, 
“a  most  amiable  father,  and  a  mother  such  as  in  heart 
and  head  has  rarely  been  equalled,  furnished  him  with 
that  purest  stimulus  to  exertion  — the  desire  to  please 
those  whom  we  at  once  most  love  and  respect.”  His 
parents  were  Roman  Catholics,  a  class  then  depressed 
by  penal  enactments.  Rut  Parliament  having,  in  1793, 
opened  the  university  of  Dnhliu  to  Roman  Catholics, 
young  Moore  was  sent  to  college,  where  he  soon  distin¬ 
guished  himself  l>y  his  classical  attainments.  In  1799, 
when  in  his  19th  year,  he  proceeded  to  London,  with  the 
view  of  keeping  his  terms  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
publishing,  by 
subscription,  a 
translation  of 
A  nucreon.  The 
translation  ap¬ 
peared  in  1800, 
and,  through 
the  good  offices 
of  the  Ear!  of 
Moira,  was  ded¬ 
icated  to  the 
Prince  of 
Wales.  A  t  a 
subsequent  pe¬ 
riod.  M.  was 
among  the 
keenest  satirists 
of  this  prince, 
for  which  he 
has  been  accus¬ 
ed  of  ingrati¬ 
tude;  but  lie 
himself  has  stat¬ 
ed  that  the  whole  amount  of  his  obligations  to  his  royal 
highness  was  the  honor  of  dining  twice  at  Carlton  House, 
and  being  admitted  to  a  grand  fete  given  by  the  Prince, 
ill  1811,  on  his  being  made  regent.  His  next  publica¬ 
tion —  a  brilliant,  but  somewhat  licentious  collection  — 
was  entitled  The  Poetical  Work*  of  the.  late  Thomas  Little, 
printed  in  1802.  Meanwhile,  the  Earl  of  Moira,  in  1803, 
obtained  for  him  a  government  appointment  in  Bermu¬ 
da.  whither  In*  proceeded,  but  speedily  left  bis  duties  to 
be  performed  by  a  deputy,  and  visited  the  U.  States. 
This  visit  was  followed  by  the  publication,  in  1806.  of  2 
rols.  of  Odes  am!  Epistles.  which  were  the  occasion  of  a 
bitter  criticism  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.”  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  that  article.  Jeffrey  and  Moore  met  as  duellists 
at  Chalk  Farm,  near  London  ;  but  no  harm  was  done,  and 
they  subsequently  became  fast  friends.  A  report  getting 
spread  about  that  M.  and  Jeffrey  fought  with  unloaded 
pistols.  Byron  commemorated  the  event  in  his  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Rm'iewers,  and  Moore  followed  up  his 
Chalk  Farm  adventure  by  sending  a  challenge  to*  Byron. 
The  challenge,  however,  led,  as  with  Jeffrey,  to  a  sincere 
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friendship  between  the  two  rival  poets.  In  1811  hef 
married  Miss  Bessy  Dyke,  an  alliance  which  added  ma¬ 
terially  to  his  happiness;  and  for  some  time  after  he  re¬ 
sided  in  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s,  and  became  a  frequent 
guest  at  the  tables  of  the  Whig  aristocracy,  enjoying  the 
friendship  of  Lords  Lansdowue,  Holland,  and  J  no  Russell. 1 
In  1813  he  removed  to  Mayfield  Cottage,  near  Ashbourne, 
in  Derbyshire,  and  there  commenced  his  patriotic  task) 
of  wedding  new  words  to  the  most  exquisite  of  the  Irish  i 
airs,  and  which  resulted  in  the  far-famed  Irish  Melodies . 
At  Ashbourne  he  also  wrote  his  Intercepted  Letters ,  or 
the  Two-ptnny  l*»st‘bag,  one  of  the  airiest  of  his  satires, 
also  his  Sacred  Songs,  and  commenced  his  Oriental  ro¬ 
mance,  LaLta  Rookh.  Through  the  friendly  offices  of 
Mr.  Perry,  the  copyright  of  that  poem  was  secured  to 
Messrs.  Longman  s  house  for  the  sum  of  3,0()o  guineas. 
The  work  was  hailed  with  a  burst  of  admiration.  Ea>t- 
ern  travellers  and  Oriental  scholars  have  borne  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  singular  accuracy  of  J/.’s  descriptions ;  and, 
translated  into  Persian,  this  poem  has  even  become  a 
favorite  with  the  Orientals  themselves.  Flushed  with 
the  success  of  LaUa  Rookh.  M.,  with  his  friend  Rogers, 
visited  Paris,  where  he  collected  materials  for  his  most 
humorous  publication,  The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris,  lie 
next  removed  to  Sloperton  Cottage,  near  Bowood,  the 
residence  of  Lord  Lansdowue;  hut  lie  had  scarcely  set¬ 
tled  there  when  he  received  the  painful  news  that  his 
•deputy  at  Bermuda  had  involved  him  to  the  amount  of 
some  $-30,000,  and  that  he  must  be  ready  at  once  with  a| 
sum  to  stop  proceedings  against  him.  At  ibis  period  lie 
had  many  offers  of  pecuniary  assistance;  lint  feeling 
confidence  in  his  own  genius,  lie  looked  mainly  to  his 
pen.  Meanwhile,  a  trip  to  the  Continent  was  projected ;  | 
and  J/.,  accompanied  by  Lord  John  Russell,  proceeded 
to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Italy,  where  he  paid  a  visit  to 
his  friend,  Lord  Byron,  at  Venice.  On  his  return  from 
this  tour  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Paris,  where  he  resided 
till  the  cud  of  1822,  when  it  was  intimated  to  him  by 
Messrs.  Longman  that  a  final  arrangement  had  been 
completed  with  his  creditors,  and  that  he  might  now 
safely  return  to  England.  During  his  stay  in  Paris,  he 
had  published,  The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris,  under  the 
name  of  “Thomas  Brown,  the  Younger;”  Rhymes  on  the  I 
Road ,  and  The  Loves  of  the  Angels  ;  the  former  the  re-| 
suit  of  his  visit  to  Italy,  and  the  latter  founded  on  an 
Eastern  story.  He  now  turned  his  attention  to  prose. 
He  had  already  published  Memoirs  of  Captain  Rock ,  and  | 
the  Travels  of  (in  Irish  Gentlemanin  Search  of  a  Religion  ; 1 
hut  his  reputation  was  greatly  increased  by  his  Life  of  I 
Sheridan ,  which  he  published  in  1825.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed,  in  1827,  by  The  Epicurean ,  a  prose  tale.  Byron 
had  handed  over  to  M.,  for  his  own  especial  benefit,  a 
manuscript  autobiography,  on  the  condition  that  it 
should  not  see  the  light  till  after  its  author’s  death. 
Byron  died  in  1824,  ami  at  the  request  of  the  deceased 
poet,  the  manuscript  was  burned.  Although  absolved 
from  any  intention  to  do  injustice  to  the  memory  of  his 
friend,  M.  lias  not  escaped  se\  ere  censure  for  destroying  a 
manuscript  which  Byron  had  intrusted  him  with  for  the 
vindication  of  his  name  and  honor,  particularly  as  the 
objectionable  passages,  according  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
did  not  exceed  3  or  4  pages.  In  1830,  M.  produced  The 
Life  of  Lord  Byron ,  in  2  vols.  quarto.  For  this  work 
he  received  from  Murray  2,000  guineas.  Ilis  next  works 
were,  the  Life  o  f  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald ,  in  2  vols.  8vo., 
1831,  and  the  History  of  Inland,  written  tor  *•  Lardner’s 
Cyclopedia.”  When  the  Whigs  returned  to  office  in  1835, 
M.  received  a  pension  of  $1,500  a  year,  the  reward  of 
good  service  done  to  the  Whig  cause  l»y  his  satirical 
and  humorous  poems.  With  the  exception  of  writing 
short  prefaces  to  the  collected  edition  of  his  poetical 
works,  printed  in  1841  and  1842,  his  career  as  an  author 
terminated  with  his  History  of  Ireland.  His  latter 
years  were  clouded  by  a  loss  of  memory;  and,  in  1848, 
he  fell  into  a  state  of  second  childhood,  and  the  name 
of  M.  was  added  to  the  sad  list  which  includes  the  names 
of  Swift,  Scott,  and  Southey.  But  even  the  day  before 
his  death  he  “  warbled,”  as  Mrs.  Moore  beautifully  ex¬ 
pressed  it;  and  the  love  of  music  never  left  him  but 
with  life.  D.  1852. 

Moore,  (mar.)  in  2V.  Carolina,  a  central  co. ;  area ,  abt. 
750  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Deep,  Little,  and  Lumber  rivers. 
Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Carthage.  Pop. 
abt.  12,000. 

Moore,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Northampton 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,800. 

Moore'field,  in  Indiana,  &  post-village  of  Switzerland 
co.,  abt.  95  in.  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Moore'field,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Nicholas 
co.,  abt.  56  m.  S.E.  of  Frankfort. 

Moore'field,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Clarke  co.;  ;*>/>. 
abt.  2,000. — A  post-village  and  township  ot  Harrison  co., 
abt.  105  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus;  pop.  of  twp.  abt.  1,800. 

Moore'field,  in  XV.  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Hardy  co.,  abt.  150  in.  S.E.  of  Wheeling. 

Moores'lmrg.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Hunting¬ 
don  co.,  al*t.  86  m.  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg.  —  A  post¬ 
village  of  Montour  co.,  abt.  5  m.  W.N.W.  of  Danville. 

Moore’s  Creek,  in  Idaho,  enters  Boisee  Riwr  from 
Boisee  co. 

Moore's  Flat,  in  Pali fnmia,  a  post-' village  of  Nevada 
co.,  nbt  18  in.  N.N.E.  of  Nevada  city. 

Moore's  Hill,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Dearborn 
co.,  abt.  13  in.  N.W.  of  Lawrencehnrg. 

Moore’s  Halt  Work**,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of 
Jefferson  co.,  abt.  130  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus. 

Moor'ess,  n.  A  female  moor. 

Moores'town,  in  Nero  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Ches¬ 
ter  co  .  abt  9  m.  N.E.  of  Camden. 

Moore*  vi  lie,  (morz'viH,)  in  Alabama,  a  post-village 
of  Limestone  co.,  abt.  20  m.  W.S.W.  of  Huntsville. 
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Moores'ville,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Morgan 
co.,  abt.  16  in.  S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Moores'ville,  or  Moorevii.lk,  in  Mississippi,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Itawamba  co.,  abt.  35  in.  N.  of  Aberdeen. 

Moores'ville,  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  village  of  Orange  co., 
abt.  75  in.  N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Moores'ville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Delaware  co., 
abt.  48  in.  S.W,  by  8.  of  Albany. 

Moores'ville,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Marshall  co., 
abt  63  in.  8.  by  W.  of  Nashville. 

Moore  town,  in  Pennsylvania .  a  village  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  co  ,  abt.  11  m.  N.ot  Philadelphia. 

Moore'ville,  in  Michigan ,  a  village  of  Washtenaw  co. 

Moorglia  n  l>.  ( moor-guwb ',)  a  ri\.*r  of  Afghanistan, 
rising  in  iluzareh,  and  alter  a  N.W.  course  of  250  in., 
losing  itself  in  the  sands  beyond  Mero,  in  the  Khiva 
dominions. 

M  oor  i»K.  ».  (  Naut.)  Act  or  operation  of  securing  a 
ship  or  boat  alongside  of  any  wharf  or  landing  place. 

— pi.  The  anchors,  chains,  and  bridles  laid  athwart  the 
bottom  of  a  river  or  harbor  to  confine  a  ship.  —  The 
condition  of  a  vessel  made  fast  by  anchors  and  chains. 

Mooring  block.  ( Naut.)  A  kind  of  cast-iron  anchor. 

Moorish.  a.  Marshy:  swampy;  boggy;  watery;  ns, 
a  moorish  fi  n. —  Belonging,  or  having  reference  to 
Morocco,  or  the  Moors;  as,  Moorish  architecture. 

Moor'-laud.  n.  A  marsh,  or  tract  of  low,  .-wampy, 
fenny  ground.  —  An  elevated  region,  cold,  and  covered 
with  morasses. 

Moor  land,  or  Morf.i.and,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of 
Muskegon  co. ;  pep.  abt.  200. 

Moorsliedahud'.  a  dist  of  Hindustan,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  between  Lat.  23°  48'  and  24°  47'  N.,  Lon.  87° 
52'  and  >*8°  41'  E.  Area,  1,856  sq.  in.  Pop.  estimated 
at  1,050,000. 

Moors  1 1  EDA  BAB.  a  large  city,  cap.  of  the  above  dist..  on  the 
Bliagirathi,  a  branch  of  the  Ganges.  115  in.  N.  of  Cal¬ 
cutta;  Lat.  24°  11'  N.,  Lon.  88°  15'  E.  It  was  formerly 
a  fine  city  and  the  seat  of  government,  hut  is  at  present 
much  decayed.  Many  of  it&  mosques  and  buildings  are 
in  ruins.  Pop.  146,963. 

Moor '-stone*  n.  A  kind  of  English  building-stone 
of  coarse  granite. 

Moor'y.  a.  Pertaining,  resembling,  or  having  reference 
to  moors;  fenny ,  swampy  ;  boggy  ;  marshy;  as,  “  moory 
vales.”  —  Fairfax. 

Moor'y,  n.  A  kind  of  brown  cloth  manufactured  in 
India.  —  Sim  mi  aids. 

Moose,  Moose'-cleer,  n.  ( ZoiH .)  The  common  name 
of  the  genus  Alee,  family  Otrridte ,  characterized  by  very 
broad  and  palrnated  horns,  found  only  on  the  male,  and 
the  nose  wholly  covered  with  hair,  except  a  small  spot 
between  the  nostrils.  The  Moose,  A.  American  us,  (Jar- 
dine,)  is  the  largest  member  of  the  deer  family,  quite 
equalling  the  horse  in  bulk,  and  standing  very  high : 
and  its  broad  antlers  weigh  from  50  to  70  pounds.  The 
muzzle  is  very  broad  and  prolonged,  the  ears  long  and 
hairy,  the  neck  short  and  thick,  the  latter  and  the 
shoulders  covered  by  a  sort  of  inane,  and  the  throat 
with  long  hair.  The  general  color  is  grayish-brown, 
and  the  hair  is  coarse  and  brittle.  The  movements  of 
the  moose  ;ire  rather  heavy,  but  its  speed  is  great.  It 
does  not  leap,  but  strides  along  without  apparent  effort 
over  fallen  trees,  fences,  and  other  like  obstructions. 
It  was  common,  some  years  ago,  in  the  unsettled  parts  of 


Maine  and  New  York,  and  is  still  to  be  found  northward 
of  those  States  to  the  frozen  regious.  It  frequents 
wooded  hill-sides  in  winter,  and  the  borders  of  lakes  in 
summer.  Moose  are  hunted  for  their  flesh, which  i«  excel¬ 
lent.  They  sometimes  turn  acaiust  the  hunters  before 
being  wounded  or  even  shot  at.  Their  usual  inode  ot  de¬ 
fence  consists  in  striking  with  their  fore  feet.  The  Elk 
of  the  N  of  Europe  is  so  nearly  like  our  Moose,  that  the 
two  have  been  regarded  by  most  authors  as  one  species. 
Tenney. — There  are  many  fossil  species  of  elk  or  moose; 
and  one  of  them  has  been  found  in  the  U.  States,  with 
the  hones  of  the  mastodon. 

Moose,  a  river  of  British  N.  America,  flowing  into 
James  Bay  from  the  S.W  .  abt  Lat.  51°  N  .  Lon.  >2°  W. 

Moose'apeak  Fight,  in  Maine ,  a  light-house  on 
Sibley  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Machias  Bay.  It  ex¬ 
hibits  a  fixed  light  65  ft.  above  sea-level ;  Lat.  44°  32' 
N  .  Lon.  67°  *22'  W. 

Moose'll  ©ad,  in  Maine ,  a  lake  in  Somerset  and  Pisca¬ 
taquis  cos.  It  is  35  in.  in  length,  with  a  maximum 
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breadth  of  10  m.  It  receives  Moose  River  and  several 
other  small  streams,  and  gives  rise  to  the  Kennebec 
River.  The  waters  are  deep,  and  abound  in  fish. 

Moose  Hi  Mooli  Mountain,  in  New  Hampshire, 
a  double  peak  of  Grafton  co.,  abt.  60  in.  N.  of  Concord. 
Height ,  4.638  ft 

Moose  Island,  one  of  the  Bahama  group,  W.  Indies, 
abt.  25  m.  S  E.  of  the  Great  Bahama  Island. 

Moose  River,  in  Maine,  enters  Moose  head  Lake  from 
Somerset  co. 

Moose  River,  in  New  York,  enters  Black  River  in 
Lewis  co. 

Moose  River,  in  Vermont,  enters  the  Passumpsic  River 
in  Caledonia  co. 

Moose'-wood,  n.  (Bot.)  Acer  Pennsylvanicum.  See 
Acer. 

Moos'io  Moun  t  ain.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  ridge  of  the 
Alleghanies,  in  Luzerne  co.  It  is  abt.  30  m.  long.  Height , 
1,000  ft 

Moos'll  |>.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Windham  co., 
obt.  3  m.  N.E.  of  Plainfield. 

Moot,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  motian.]  To  debate;  to  discuss;  to 
argue  for  or  against.  —  To  plead,  as  a  mock  cause :  to 
argue  or  discuss  by  way  of  exercise ;  as,  to  moot  a  prop¬ 
osition. 

— v.  n  To  argue  or  plead  a  supposed  cause. 

Moot,  a.  Debatable;  that  may  be  discussed;  susceptible 
to  argument. 

Moot.  Moot'-case,  Moot'-point,  n.  [A.S.  m6t, 
gemot,  an  assembly  or  meeting  for  discussion,  pp.  of 
inetan,  to  meet.]  A  point,  case,  or  question  to  be  mooted 
or  debated ;  a  disputable  case;  au  unsettled  or  paradoxi¬ 
cal  argument. 

“  Who  would  require  another  to  make  an  argument  on  a  moot * 
point,  who  understands  nothing  of  our  laws?  "—Locke. 

Moot,  n.  S  ame  as  Mot,  7.  v. 

Moot  able,  n.  Adapted  for  discussion;  that  maybe 
mooted. 

Moot'-ease,  n.  See  Moot  (the  noun). 

Moot'-COlirt,  n.  A  meeting  or  mock-court  held  by 
law-pupils  for  the  purpose  of  trying  imagiuary  causes. 

Moot'- hall.  Moot'- house,  n.  [A.  S.  mCthils.] 
Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  town-hall,  or  building 
appropriated  to  the  discussion  of  public  affairs. 

Moot  '-liill.  n.  ( Old  Eng.  Law.)  An  elevated  space  of 
ground  in  the  open  air,  where,  in  Anglo-Saxon  times, 
public  assemblies  were  wont  to  be  held. 

Moot  -house,  n.  See  Moot-hall. 

Mop,  n.  [W.  mop,  or  mnpa;  probably  allied  to  Lat. 
mappa ,  a  napkin.]  A  piece  of  cloth,  or  a  collection  of 
thrums  or  course  yarns  fastened  to  a  long  handle,  and 
used  for  cleaning  floors. — A  wry  face,  made  in  contempt ; 
a  grimace. 

"  Each  will  be  here  with  mop  and  mowc.”  —  Shake. 

— v.  a.  To  rub  or  wipe  with  a  mop ;  as,  to  mop  a  floor. 

Mop'-board,  n.  (Carp.)  A  skirtiug-board. 

Mope,  r.n.  [D.  moppen ,  to  grudge,  to  grumble,  to  pout.] 
To  move  silent  and  slugeish  from  discontent,  to  be  very 
dull  or  stupid;  to  be  spiritless  or  gloomy  ;  to  drowse; 
to  fret ;  to  be  listless ;  as,  “  moping  pensiveness.’* — Rnwe~ 

— v.  a .  To  make  stupid,  dull,  or  spiritless;  to  deprive  of 
activity  or  liveliness. 

Mope'-eyed,  (-id,)  a.  Purblind;  short-sighted. 

Mopc'ful,  a.  Mopish;  dull;  spiritless,  (r.) 

Mopisll.  a.  Dull ;  spiritless;  inert:  dejected. 

Mop'islily,  ado.  In  a  dull,  mopish  manner. 

Mop'ishuess, n.  Dejection ;  dulness ;  stupidity ;  spirit- 
lessiiess.  . 

Mop'lah,  n.  A  Moslem  inhabitant  of  Malabar. 

Mop  pot.  Mopsey,  n.  [Dim.  of  mop.)  A  rag-baby; 
a  puppet  made  of  cloth  — hence,  a  fondling  name  lor  a 
girl  or  woman.  —  Also,  a  woolly  variety  of  dog. 

M tip  soy,  n.  See  Moppet. 

Mop'slcal,  a.  Mope-eyed;  purblind;  short-sighted. 

Muqtiegiia,  or  M oquelitia,  ( mo-kc'ha ,)  an  extreme 
S.  department  of  Pern,  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 
on  the  W.,  and  Bolivia  on  the  E.  and  S.  It  is  divided 
into  the  provinces  of  Arica,  Moquegua,  and  Tarapaea. 
Cap.  Tacana.  P>p.  61.432. 

Mo  iUE  sua,  a  town,  in  the  above  department,  cap.  of  a 
prov.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Andes, 
abt.  600  m.  S.E.  of  Lima  Pop.  12,000. 

Moquelmil'ue,  or  Mokellim'iie,  in  California,  a 
river  rising  on  the  W.  slope  of  Sierra  Nevada,  and  flow¬ 
ing  W.  into  the  Sail  Joaquin  River,  abt.  50  miles  below 
Stockton. 

Moqiieliiiiino  City,  a  village  of  San  Joaquin  co., 
abt.  23  111.  N.  by  W.  of  Stockton. 

Moqiicliiiiine  US  ill.  in  California,  a  post-village 
of  Calaveras  co ,  abt.  60  111.  S.E.  of  Sacramento;  pop. 
abt.  1,500. 

Ho'ra.  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees,  order  Fabacex.  M. 
excelsa ,  a  large  tree  flourishing  in  Guiana,  furnishes  the 
Mora-wood,  which  is  now  largely  employed  for  ship¬ 
building. 

Mora'ceic.  n.  pi.  [Celtic  wor,  black;  the  color  of  the 
fruit  of  some  of  the  species.]  ( Bot.)  The  Morad  or  Mul¬ 
berry  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  UrticaDs.  Diao. 
Solitary  suspended  ovules,  and  a  hooked  albuminous 
embryo  with  a  superior  radicle.  They  are  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  a  milky  juice,  sometimes  climbing;  leaves 
of  various  forms  and  texture,  very  commonly  lobed  and 
rough,  with  large  stipjles  often  rolled  up,  inclosing  the 
younger  leaves,  and  leaving  a  ringed  scar  when  they 
drop  off;  flowers  very  inconspicuous.  The  plants  of 
this  order  are  native  of  the  E..  but  inhabit  the  temperate 
and  tropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres.  The  fruit  of 
Moms  nigra  is  the  common  Black  Mulberry.  The  leaves 
or  this  species,  as  well  as  those  of  M.  alba ,  the  White 
Mulberry,  and  some  others,  are  in  common  use  as  the 
staple  food  of  silk- worms.  M.  nigra  is  supposed  to  be 


identical  with  the  sycamore-tree  of  the  Bible.  M.  rubra, 
the  Red  Mulberry,  is  another  species,  found  in  the 
Eastern,  Middle,  ami  Western  States,  having  berries  of 
a  deep  red  color  and  au  agreeable  acid  taste.  The  order 
includes  <S  genera  and  184  species. 

Moradabad',  a  district  of  llindostan,  prov.  of  Delhi, 
between  Lat.  28°  and  30°  N  .,  Lon.  77°  40'  and  79°  E. ; 
area ,  5,800  sq.  ni.  The  surface  is  level,  well  watered, 
and  very  fertile.  Prod.  Sugar,  cotton,  aud  wheat,  fbp. 
998,000. 

Morad  a  bad',  a  town  of  llindostan,  cap.  of  the  above  dist., 
105  m.  N.E.  of  Delhi.  It  is  the  most  populous  and  flour¬ 
ishing  seat  of  commerce  of  the  upper  prove.  Pop.  32,600. 

Moraine',  n.  [Sp.  moron,  bullock.]  (Geol.)  A  name 
given  to  debris,  or  broken  fragments,  of  rocks  brought 
down  into  the  valleys  below  by  glaciers.  Such  moraines 
are  common  in  the  Alps,  and  in  other  lofty  mountain 
chains.  They  are  found  also  occasionally  where  there 
are  now  no  great  glaciers.  They  assist  greatly  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  history  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
deposits  of  gravel  in  Europe. 

Mor  al,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  moralis  —  mos,  moris.  manner, 
custom,  way.J  Relating  to  the  practice,  manners,  or 
conduct  of  men,  as  social  beings,  in  relation  to  each 
other,  and  with  reference  to  right  and  wrong;  subject  to 
the  moral  law,  and  capable  of  moral  actions;  bound  to 
perform  social  duties;  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
reason  or  probability  ;  founded  on  experience  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  things.  —  Conformed  to  rules  of  right 
and  propriety,  or  to  the  divine  law  regulating  social 
duties ;  virtuous ;  just. 

— Conformed  to  law  and  right  in  exterior  conduct  or 
deportment ;  as,  to  lead  a  moral  life. 

M. philosophy.  See  Ethics. — M.  agent,  one  thatiscapa- 
ble  of  those  actions  which  can  properly  be  denominated 
good  or  evil  in  a  moral  sense.  —  M.  fitness  is  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  actions  of  any  intelligent  being  with  the 
nature,  circumstance,  and  relation  of  things;  and  M. 
obligation  is  the  necessity  of  doing  or  omitting  any 
actiou  in  order  to  being  happy  and  good.  —  M.  sense  is 
that  whereby  we  perceive  what  is  good,  virtuous,  and 
beautiful  in  actions,  manners,  or  character ;  or  it  is  a  kind 
of  satisfaction  in  the  mind  arising  from  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  those  actions  of  rational  agents  which  we  call 
good  or  virtuous.  —  M.  certainly  is  a  very  strong  proba¬ 
bility, and  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  a  mathematical 
demonstration.  —  M.  impossibility  is  a  very  great  or 
almost  insuperable  difficulty,  in  opposition  to  a  physical 
or  natural  impossibility. 

— n.  [Fr.  morale.]  Morality;  the  doctrine  or  practice  of 
the  duties  anil  requirements  of  life  ;  manners;  deport¬ 
ment;  conduct;  behavior;  —  course  of  life  in  regard 
to  good  or  evil ;  moral  philosophy  or  ethics,  (see  Ethics.) 
(Generally  employed  in  t lie  plural.) 

44  The  faith  aud  murals  hold  which  Milton  held."—  Wordsworth. 

— The  doctrine  inculcated  by  a  fiction,  or  allegory;  the 
accommodation  of  a  fable  to  practically  instruct  the 
morals. 

“  To  poiat  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale." — Pope. 

Mor'al,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-township  of  Shelby  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  3,u00. 

Morale,  n.  [Fr.  moral.]  Moral  condition  or  mental 
state,  as  of  an  army  or  any  organized  body  or  commu¬ 
nity  ;  as,  the  morale  of  the  men  was  excellent.  —  Per¬ 
sonal,  in  contradistinction  to  material  force.  (R.) 

Mor  alist,  n.  [Fr moralists;  It.  moral ista.]  One  who 
teaches  morals,  or  the  practice  of  the  duties  of  life;  a 
writer  who  essays  to  correct  vice  and  inculcate  moral 
principles.  —  One  who  practises  moral  duties;  a  mere 
moral  person. 

Moral  ity,  n.  [Fr.  moraliU;  Lat.  moralitas.]  The 
doctrine  or  system  of  moral  duties,  or  the  duties  of  men 
in  their  social  character;  ethics.  —  The  practice  of  the 
moral  duties;  outward  virtue  or  propriety.  —  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  an  action  when  tested  by  a  moral  standard  ;  con¬ 
formity  of  an  act,  principle,  or  sentiment  to  the  divine 
law,  or  to  moral  precepts. 

(Dram.)  Moralities,  Miracle-plays,  or  Mysteries ,  are 
terms  applied  to  the  religious  and  allegorical  plays 
which  constituted  the  drama  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Though,  as  generally  used,  the  terms  are  synonymous, 
the  miracles,  properly  so  called,  were  the  earliest  form, 
and  represented  either  subjects  of  Scripture,  or  legends 
of  the  lives  of  saints.  The  moralities  appear  later,  and 
were  allegorical  representations  of  virtues  or  vices,  so 
contrived  as  to  make  virtue  always  desirable,  and  vice 
ridiculous  and  deformed.  The  mysteries  were  usually 
more  elaborate  and  lengthened  performances,  repre¬ 
senting  some  of  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Christianity, 
particularly  in  the  life  of  Christ.  The  early  fathers  of 
the  Church  were  much  opposed- to  the  drama;  but, 
probably  finding  their  efforts  unsuccessful,  about  the 
4th  century,  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  and  others, 
wrote  plays  adapted  for  the  stage  011  some  of  the  great 
events  of  Scripture.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  them 
till  about  the  lltli  century,  when  Theophylact  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  introduced  certain  Christian  plays  to  attract 
the  people  from  the  Fagan  revels  that  were  then  com¬ 
mon.  These  were  not  only  composed  by  ecclesiastics, 
but  were  also  acted  by  them,  usually  in  churches  and 
the  chapels  of  monasteries.  They  were  afterwards  ex¬ 
hibited  by  trading  companies,  each  guild  sharing  the 
expenses,  and  undertaking  a  portion  of  the  perform¬ 
ances,  and  they  were  performed  for  the  purpose  of 
amusing  the  people  on  public  occasions  and  festivals. 
In  these  mysteries  they  represented  not  only  men,) 
angels,  and  devils,  but  even  the  persons  of  the  Trinity. 
Heaven,  hell,  the  creation  and  consummation  of  all 
things,  were  vividly  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  spec¬ 
tators.  According  to  Malone,  the  last  mystery  per¬ 
formed  in  England  was  that  of  Christ’s  Fussion,  in  the| 
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reign  of  James  I.  They  are  still  occasionally  performed 
in  some  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Spain.  At 
Ober-ummergau,  in  Bavaria,  they  are  celebrated  every 
ten  years,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a  vow  made  by 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place. 

Moraliza  lion.  n.  [Fr.  moralisation.]  Act  of  moral¬ 
izing  ;  moral  reflections  or  disquisitions.  —  Exposition 
in  a  moral  sense. 

Mor/alize,r.a.  [Fr.  moral iser.)  To  apply  to  a  moral  pur¬ 
pose;  to  explain  in  a  moral  sense;  to  deduce  a  moral  from. 

“  He  stoop'd  to  truth,  and  moraliz'd  his  song  .’’—Pope. 

— To  furnish  with  manners  or  examples;  to  apply  a 
moral  to. 

44  Fierce  wars  aud  faithful  loves  shall  moralize  my  song." 

Faerie  (Jueene. 

— To  correct  the  morals  of ;  to  make  just  or  virtuous. 

— v.  n.  To  speak  or  write  on  moral  subjects ;  to  make 
moral  reflections. 

Mor  alizer.  n.  One  who  moralizes. 

Morally,  adv.  In  a  moral  or  ethical  sense  ;  according 
to  the  rules  of  morality.  —  According  to  moral  rules  or 
principles;  virtuously;  honestly  ;  justly ;  according  to 
the  dictates  of  the  divine  law.  —  According  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  human  reason  or  of  probabilities. 

41  It  is  morally  impossible  for  a  hypocrite  to  keep  himself  long 
upon  his  guard." — L' Estrange. 

Moran',  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Mackinac  co. 

Mora'na,  n.  (Myth.)  The  old  Bohemian  goddess  of 
winter  and  death;  the  Maryana  of  Scandinavia. 

Mora'no.  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  of  Calabria 
Citeriore,  35  ni.  N.W.  of  Cosenza.  Manuf.  Silk,  cotton, 
and  woollen  fabrics.  P>p.  8.500. 

Moran t',  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  a  town  on  the  S.E. 
coast,  abt.  20  m.  S.E.  of  Kingston,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Morant,  which  falls  in  an  arm  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea  called  Morant  Bay. 

Morass',  n  [D .  vmrus,  maeras ;  Vr.marais.]  A  marsh; 
a  fen  ;  a  hog  ;  a  quagmire  ;  a  tract  of  soft,  wet  ground. 

Morass'  Ore.  n.  Bog-iron  ore. 

Morass'y,  a.  Marshy ;  fenny ;  boggy. 

Mo  ral,  n.  [From  Lat.  morns,  mulberry.]  A  drink  con¬ 
cocted  of  honey,  flavored  with  mulberry -juice. 

Moral.  iLalie  of.)  (mo-ra,)  a  small  lake  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  cants,  of  Freiburg  and  Vaud,  2  111.  S'.E.  of  the 
Lake  Nenfch&tel,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  river 
Broye.  It  is  7  m.  long,  and  2  m.  broad.  On  its  S.E. 
shore  stands  the  small  town  of  Moral,  near  which 
Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  defeated  by 
the  Swiss,  June  22,  1476. 

Mora'tin.  Nicholas  Fernandez  de.  a  celebrated  dra¬ 
matic  author  of  Spain,  1737-1780.  Ilis  son,  Leandro 
Fernandez,  appointed  royal  librarian  under  Joseph 
Buonaparte,  and  considered  his  father’s  superior  as  a 
dramatic  poet,  was  horn  1760,  and  was  a  great  student 
of  Shakspeure  and  Moliere,  but  especially  the  latter; 

D.  at  Faris,  1828. 

Mora  va,  a  river  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  rising  in  the 
Schneeberg,  and  after  a  S.  course  of  1S4  m.,  falling  into 
the  Danube,  8  m.  above  Presburg.  It  is  navigable  60  m. 

Mora  via,  a  prov.  of  Austria,  between  Lat.  48°  40'  and 
50°  N.,  Lon.  15° 

5'  and  18°  45' 

E. ,  having  N. 

Frussian  and 
Austrian  Si¬ 
lesia,  E.  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Ga¬ 
licia,  S.  Upper 
Austria,  and  W. 

Bohemia;  area, 

8,480  sq.  m.  The 
surface  is  gen¬ 
erally  moun¬ 
tainous  except 
towards  the  S., 
which  is  level 
and  fertile.  The 
chief  rivers  are 
the  Morava, 
from  which  the 
prov.  derives  its 
name,  the  Oder, 

Elsa,  and  Oppa 
Prod.  C  o  r  11, 
wheat,  flax, 
hops,  potatoes, 
wine,  fruits. 

Arc.  The  rear¬ 
ing  of  cattle 
and  sheep  con¬ 
stitutes  an  im¬ 
portant  branch  Fig.  1851. — Moravian  country-woman. 
of  industry. — 

Min.  Iron, 

alum,  saltpetre,  coal,  marble,  and  sulphur.  Manuf. 
Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  thread,  leather,  paper, 
potash,  and  glass.  The  exports  are  principally  manu¬ 
factured  goods  and  cattle.  The  imports  are  chiefly  oil, 
cotton,  silk,  wine,  and  hardware.  The  chief  towns  are 
BrUnn.  (the  cap.),  and  Olmtitz.  Pop.  2,008,572. 

Mora  via,  in  New  Y>>rk ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Cayuga  co.,  abt.  18  ni.  S  S.E.  of  Auburn;  p<p.  of  town 
ship  (1870),  2, It  9. 

Mora  vian,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  Mo¬ 
ravia.  or  to  the  United  Brethren. 

Mora'vians,  or  United  Br  threw  (Eccl.  Hist.)  This 
hotly  of  Christians  derive  th«*ir  origin  from  the  Church 
of  I  lie  Brethren,  or  Uni  las  Frrrnm,  which  was  founded 
in  Bohemia  in  the  year  1457.  The  work  of  reform  in 
the  Bohemian  Church  was  commenced  by  John  I  fuss, 
rector  of  the  University  of  Prague.  He  was  summoned 
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to  appeal  before  the  Council  of  Constance,  and,  though  I  Morbid  quality  or  condition;  sickness;  disease;  un- 
a  safe-guard  had  been  promised  him,  he  was  condemned'  soundness. 

to  death,  and  burned  at  the  stake,  July  6,  1416.  His  Morbidly,  adv.  In  a  morbid,  unsound,  or  diseased 
testimony  in  favor  of  a  purer  Christianity  had  found  manner. 

great  acceptance,  and  his  cruel  fate  was  fiercely  resented  Mor l>i<lic«*ss.  n.  State  of  being  morbid  or  sickly,  dis¬ 
hy  the  Bohemians.  Hence  arose  the  party  of  the  Hu: s*-  eased  or  unsound. 

Morbific,  Morbific  •ill,  a.  [Fr.  morbiflque .]  Caus¬ 
ing  disease ;  generating  a  sickly  state ;  as,  morbific  matter. 


situs,  who  soon  became  divided  into  the  (Jalix tines*  who 
afterwards  became  the.  National  Church,  and  the  Tubor- 
ttes,  who  insisted  upon  a  more  thorough  reform.  War 
ensued  between  these  two  parties,  which  ended  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Taborites.  The  hope  of  realizing  the 
reforms  of  Huss  was  not  abandoned  by  many  of  both 
parties,  who  met  in  secret  for  encouragement  and  in¬ 
struction.  From  these  persons  sprang  the  Church  of 
the  United  Brethren.  In  1466  a  number  of  them  re¬ 
moved  to  the  barony  of  Litiz,  in  Moravia,  where  a  sep¬ 
aration  from  the  National  Church  was  resolved  upon; 
and  in  1467  a  distinct  constitution  and  discipline  were 
adopted.  In  1467  they  obtained  a  regular  and  inde¬ 
pendent  ministry  through  a  colony  of  Waldenseson  the 
frontiers  of  Bohemia,  by  the  consecration  of  three  of 
their  number  as  bishops.  The  Church  prospered  ex¬ 
ceedingly.  In  1500  there  were  more  than  200  congrega¬ 
tions.  In  1609  they  received  recognition  as  a  Church, 
but  were  afterwards  so  relentlessly  persecuted,  that  in 
1627  the  Church  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  had  ceased  to 
exist.  The  branch  of  the  Unity  in  Boland  was  merged 
into  the  Reformed  Church.  The  last  bishop  of  the  Unity, 
Amos  C  mini  us,  who  died  in  exile  (1671  ),  took  measures 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  ministry,  by  ordaining  two 
ministers  as  bishops,  firmly  believing  that  the  Church 
would  be  revived.  The  succession  wars  preserved  until 
the  year  1735,  when  the  Episcopacy  was  transferred  to 
the  Renewed  Church  of  the  Brethren.  This  renewal 
took  place  in  1722,  when  some  Moravian  exiles,  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Ancient  Brethren,  urrived  on  the  estate  of 
Count  Zinzendorf,  in  Saxony,  who  granted  them  an 
asylum  where  they  might  enjoy  religious  freedom,  and 
aided  them  in  establishing  a  congregation  (Herruhut). 
Other  Moravian  emigrants  and  pious  persons  from  all 
parts  of  Germany  joined  the  new  settlement,  and  in 
1727  (May  12th  and  Aug.  13th),  a  congregation  was  or¬ 
ganized  according  to  the  discipline  of  the  Ancient 
Church.  In  1735,  this  renewal  was  consummated  by  the 
reception  and  transfer  of  the  Episcopacy.  The  first 
bishop  was  David  Nitschman.  In  1732  the  first  mission 
of  the  Brethren  was  commenced  on  the  Island  of  St. 
Thomas.  This  effort  was  followed  by  others  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  world.  In  1749  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed,  which  recognized  the  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren  as  an  ancient  Episcopal  Church.  Zinzendori 
died  in  1760.  The  present  constitution  of  the  Church 
was  adopted  in  1764.  In  doctrine,  the  Moravian  Church 
does  not  differ  from  other  evangelical  churches,  so  far  as 
the  main  points  of  Christian  belief  are  concerned  On 
minor  points  it  allows  a  difference  of  opinion.  The  di 
tinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Church  relate  to  points 
of  ritual  and  church-life.  The  highest  legislative  author¬ 
ity  is  the  General  Synod,  w  hich  meets  once  in  ten  years. 
The  Executive  Board  of  the  whole  Church  is  the  Elders’ 
Conference  of  the  Unity.  Each  of  the  three  provinces 
(the  German,  British,  and  American)  into  which  the 
Church  is  divided,  has  a  Synod  and  Board  of  Elders  of 
its  own.  The  foreign  mission  w'ork  of  the  Church  is 
embraced  in  nine  provinces:  Greenland,  Labrador,  the 
Indians  of  N.  America,  the  W.  Indies,  the  Mosquito 
Coast  (Nicaragua),  Surinam,  S.  Africa,  Australia,  and 
Central  Asia  (Thibet).  The  whole  number  of  converts 
is  69,123.  In  the  “  Diaspora,”  on  the  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  a  species  of  home-mission,  there  are  over  100,000 
persons  in  spiritual  connection  with  the  Church.  The 
number  of  congregations  in  America  is  75;  in  Great 
Britain,  38;  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  21,  with  a  com¬ 
municant  aggregate  of  15,265.  The  seat  of  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Board  of  the  American  branch  of  the  Church  is  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  The  educational  institutions  of  the 
Church  in  America  are  located  at  Bethlehem,  Nazareth, 
Litiz,  Penna.,  Salem,  N.  C..  and  Hope,  Ind.  The  organs 
of  the  Church  are  the  Moravian  and  the  B  rib  far  Bot- 
schafter,  published  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.  — This  denomina- 
tion  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  United  Brethren 
in  Christ*  an  exclusively  American  Church.  The  two 
are  entirely  distinct.  Statis.,  1878.  Communicants  (,U 
8.),  9,371.  See  Moravian  Manual ,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Mora’ %r in ni*iil,  n-  The  religious  doctrines  followed 
by  the  Moravians. 

Moray,  Mur' ray,  or  El'yrin,  a  maritime  co.  of  the 
N-E  of  Scotland,  having  N.  the  Moray  Frith,  E.  the  co. 
of  Banff,  S.  Inverness,  and  W.  Inverness  and  Nairn 
area ,  631  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  except  on 
the  N..  where  the  soil  is  so  fertile  that  M.  has  been  called 
the  “Garden  of  Scotland.”  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Lossie,  Spey,  and  Findhorn.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
dry.  Prod.  Oats,  wheat,  turnips,  Ac.  Manvf  Wool 
lens.  The  principal  towns  are  Elgin  (the  cap.),  and 
Forres.  Pop.  44.218. 

Mo'ray  Frltlft,  is  the  largest  indentation  on  the  Scot 
tish  coast,  being  75  m.  across,  from  Duncansby  Head  to 
Kinnaird  Head.  At  its  extremity  it  receives  the  rivers 
Ness  and  Beauly. 

Mo r boko,  (mor'bek,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Nord 
2  m.  from  Ilazcbrouck.  Pop.  4,000. 

Mor'bicl,  a.  [Fr.  mnrbide ;  Lat.  morbid  us,  from  morbus, 
a  disease:  akin  to  It.  marbhan ,  a  corpse:  Lit.  murior 
Sansk.  mri,  to  die.  See  Mortal.]  Diseased  ;  sickly  ;  not 
sound  or  healthful ;  as,  mm'bul  humors,  a  morbid  sensi 

Morbidozza,  ( mor-bi-ded/sa ,)  n.  [It.,  delicacy.]  ( Paint¬ 
ing.)  A  softness  and  delicacy  of  style.  Its  opposite  is  a 
style  in  which  the  lines  are  harsh  and  angular. 
Morbidity,  n.  The  quality  of  being  morbid.— 


Moa*bilian,  ( mor-be-un '.)  a  maritime  dept  in  the  N.W. 
of  France,  formerly  a  part  of  the  prov.  of  Bretagne,  hav¬ 
ing  N.  the  dept,  of  Cotes -du-Nord,  E  Ille-et-Viiaine  and 
Loire-1  nferieure.  S.  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  W.  Fitiis- 
tere ;  Lat.  bet.  47°  15'  and  4<s°  15'  N.,  Lon.  2°  and  3°  45' 
W.;  urea.  2,640  sq.  m.  Along  the  coast  are  numerous 
bays,  harbors,  and  islands.  The  surface  is  hilly,  except 
towards  the  8.,  which  consists  of  rich  and  fertile  plains 
stretching  towards  the  sea.  Agriculture,  however,  is 
backward.  The  climate  is  mild,  though  damp,  W.  winds 
generally  prevailing.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Vi- 
laine,  the  Oust,  the  Blavet,  and  Scorff.  Prod.  Corn, 
wheat,  rye,  and  oats.  Large  numbers  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep  are  raised.  The  rearing  of  bees,  and  also  the 
river  and  coast  fisheries,  are  a  source  of  considerable 
revenue.  Min.  Iron  and  lead.  Manuf.  Woollens,  linens, 
paper,  glass,  lace,  and  chemicals;  also,  iron-works.  Ex¬ 
tensive  ship  building  is  carried  on  at  L’Orient,  Vannes, 
Qni heron,  and  Port  Louis.  The  chief  towns  are  Vannes 
(the  cap.),  L  Orient,  lMoermel,  and Pontivy.  Pop.  501 ,084. 
Morbii'loii*.  a.  [Fr.  mnrbillcvx.]  Pertaining  or  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to  measles;  partaking  of  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  measles;  measly. 

Morhoso',  a.  [Lat.  morbosus.']  Proceeding  from  dis¬ 
ease;  unhealthy;  unsound;  as.  morbose  tumors. 

Mo  recall,  (mor'sd,)  n.  [Fr.J  A  morsel;  a  minute  quan¬ 
tity  ;  also,  a  tit-hit. 

Morcliclla,  (mnr-keVla,)  n.  ( B<<t )  The  Morel, a  genus 
of  fungi,  order  Ascomycetes.  M.  esculent  a,  the  edible 
Morel,  is  much  prized  by  cooks  as  a  flavoring  agent.  It 
is  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  places  where  trees 
have  been  burned. 

Morcoue,  ( mor-ko'nai ,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Mo¬ 
lise,  21  m.  S.W.  of  Campo-basso.  Manuf.  Linen  and  cot¬ 
ton  fabrics.  Pop.  5,000. 

Morilaceous,  (- dd'shus ,)  a.  [Lat.  mordax ,  mordacis , 
from  m  or  den,  to  bite.]  Biting  ;  having  a  disposition  to 
bite.  —  Pungent;  sarcastic;  severe;  incisive;  scathing. 
Morda'ciously,  adv.  In  a  biting  manner.  —  Sarcas¬ 
tically  ;  scathingly ;  severely. 

Mordacity,  (-dds'i-h/,)  n.  [Fr.  mordaciU ;  Lat.  mor- 
dacitas.]  State  or  quality  of  being  morducious ;  power 
of  biting. 

Mor'dansvillo,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Columbia  co. 

Mor'dant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mordeo,  to  bite,  to  take 
fast  bold  of.]  Biting;  caustic;  incisive;  keen  ;  scathing. 

(Manuf.)  Having  the  quality  of  fixing  colors  in  tex¬ 
tile  fabrics,  —  said  of  certain  substances. 

— n.  (Manuf.)  In  calico-printing,  a  substance,  such  as 
alum,  which  seizes  hold  of,  cr  attracts  coloring-matter, 
and  serves  to  fix  colors  in  different  stuffs.  —  In  gilding, 
any  viscous  or  sticky  matter  employed  to  make  gold- 
leaf  adhere. 

■v.  a.  To  subject  to  the  action  of  a  mordant ;  as,  to  mor¬ 
dant  goods  for  dyeing. 

Mor'danfily,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  mordant. 

Mor  dccsiL  (Script.)  The  uncle  of  Esther,  who  rose 
to  dignity  and  honor  in  the  court  of  Ahasuerus. 
Mordcria,  n. ;  pi.  Mordeli.iuj:.  [From  Lat.  mordere , 
to  bite.J  (Zobl.)  A  genus  and  family  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  distinguished  by  the 
peculiar  structure  of  their 
body,  and  their  extreme  ac¬ 
tivity  both  in  flying  and  leap¬ 
ing.  The  body  is  elevated  and 
arched,  with  the  head  insert¬ 
ed  very  low  ;  the  thorax  is 
trapezoid  or  semicircular  ;  the 
elytra  either  very  short  or 
acuminated  at  the  extremity, 
as  well  as  the  abdomen;  the 
anteume  rather  short.  The 
smaller  typical  species  fre¬ 
quent  flowers,  specially 
those  of  the  white-thorn  and 
umbel  lifer  x.  Some  of  these 
species  are  parasitic  upon  other  insects. 

Ilor'denite,  (Min.)  A  zeolitic  mineral  found  in 
the  form  of  concretjous  in  a  trap-rock  near  E.  Morden 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Mordica'tion,  n.  [Lat.  mordicatio.]  Act  of  biting 
or  corroding;  corrosion.  (R.) 

Moro,  n.  A  greater  quantity,  amount,  degree,  or  num¬ 
ber;  greater  thing;  other  thing. 

**  The  lust  of  getting  more  will  have  no  end."  —  Dryden. 

— Something  further,  or  in  addition  ;  as,  I  can  do  no  more 
for  you. 

— a.  [A.S.  mara ,  greater,  comp,  of  mycel .  great:  Ger. 
mehr ;  D.  meer ;  0.  S.  mero ;  Gr.  meizon,  greater.] 

Greater  in  quality,  degree,  or  amount; — used  in  the 
singular. 

“  Give  me  more  love  or  more  disdain."  —  Carew. 

— Greater  in  number;  exceeding  in  numbers;  —  used  in 
the  plural. 

“  He  had  so  many  languages  in-store. 

That  only  fame  shall  speak  of  him  in  more."  —  Cowley. 

— Added  to  some  former  number;  additional. 

“  But  Montague  demands  one  labour  more."  —  Addison. 

— adv.  To  a  greater  degree;  in  a  greater  quantity,  or  ex¬ 
tent; —  employed  with  an  adjective  to  form  the  com¬ 
parative  degree ;  as,  more  idle,  more  conceited.  —  Added 
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to  some  former  number  ;  additional ;  again  ;  as,  I  shall 

not  receive  you  any  more. 

More  and  more,  with  repetitive  increase  or  application. 

“  As  the  blood  passeth  through  narrower  channels,  the  redness 
disappears  more  and  more."  — Arbuthnot. 

No  more,  existing  or  continuing  no  longer;  defunct; 
deceased  ;  departed  ;  as,  “  Cassius  is  no  more.”  —  Slinks. 

The  more,  to  a  greater  degree ;  by  an  increased  quan¬ 
tity  ;  for  a  cause  already  noted. 

The  more .  .  .  the  more,  by  so  much  more ;  additional  in 
proportion. 

“  The.  more  the  kindled  combat  rises  higher, 

The  more  with  fury  burns  the  blazing  lire." —  Dryden. 

Moris  n.  [See  Moor.]  A  provincial  Anglicism  for  a  hill. 

More,  Hannah,  an  English  moralist  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  u.  at  Stapleton,  in  Gloucestershire.  1744.  She 
was  one  of  the  five  daughters  of  a  village  schoolmaster. 
The  literary  abilities  of  Hannah  early  attracted  notice, 
and  a  subscription  was  formed  for  establishing  her  and 
her  sisters  in  a  school  of  their  own.  Her  first  literary 
production,  The  Search  after  Happiness,  *a  pastoral 
drama,  was  written  when  she  was  only  18  years  of  age, 
though  not  published  till  1773.  By  the  encouragement 
of  Garrick,  she  wrote  The  Inflexible  Captive,  a  tragedy, 
which  was  printed  in  1764.  Her  tragedy  of  Perry ,  the 
most  popular  of  her  plays,  was  brought  out  in  1778,  and 
ran  14  nights  successively  ;  and  her  last  tragedy.  The 
Fatal  Falsehood,  was  produced  in  1779.  Shortly  after, 
her  opinions  of  public  theatres  underwent  a  change, 
and  she  did  not  consider  the  stage,  in  its  present  state, 
as  “  becoming  the  appearance  or  countenance  of  a 
Christian.”  Early  in  life  she  was  honored  by  the  inti- 
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Fig.  1853. —  hannah  more’s  cottage. 

mate  acquaintance  of  Johnson  and  Burke,  of  Reynolds 
and  Garrick,  and  of  many  other  eminent  men;  but  she 
quitted,  in  the  prime  of  her  days,  the  circle  of  fashion 
and  literature,  and,  retiring  into  the  neighborhood  of 
Bristol,  devoted  herself  to  a  life  of  active  Christian  be¬ 
nevolence,  and  to  the  composition  of  various  works, 
having  for  their  object  the  religious  improvement  of 
mankind.  Iler  first  prose  publication  was  Thoughts  on 
the  Manners  of  the  Great ;  this  was  followed  by  her  Esti¬ 
mate  of  the  Religion  of  the  Fashionable  World.  In  1795 
6he  commenced  at  Bath,  in  monthly  numbers.  The 
Cheap  Repository ,  a  series  of  admirable  tales  for  the 
common  people,  one  of  which  is  the  well-known  Shep¬ 
herd  of  Salisbury  Plain.  The  success  of  this  tale  was 
extraordinary  ;  it  is  said  that  the  sale  reached  the  num¬ 
ber  of  1,000,000  copies.  She  subsequently  produced 
Strictures  on  the  Modern  System  of  Female  Education; 
Hints  towards  Forming  the  Character  of  a  Young  Prin¬ 
cess  ;  Caele.bs  in  Search  of  a  Wife  ;  Practical  Piety  ;  t  Kris¬ 
tian  Morals  ;  an  Essay  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of 
St.  Paul;  and  Moral  Sketches  of  the.  Prevailing  Opinions 
and  Manners,  Foreign  and  Domestic .  with  Reflections 
on  Pmyer.  The  collection  of  her  works  comprises  11 
volumes,  8vo.  D.  1833. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  a  distinguished  English  statesman 
and  writer,  n.  in  London,  1480,  was  the  son  of  Sir  John 
More,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  King’s  Bench,  and  re* 


Fig.  1854.  —  sir  thomas  more. 

received  his  education  at  Oxford.  As  soon  as  he  became 
of  age,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament,  where  lie  op¬ 
posed  a  subsidy  demand  by  Henry  VII.  for  the  marriage 
of  his  eldest  daughter,  with  such  eloquence  that  it  was 
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refused  by  the  House.  At  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII. 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and,  in  15U8,  appointed  judge 
of  the  sheriff's  court,  in  London,  which  was  then  a  con¬ 
siderable  post.  By  the  interest  of  M  oisey,  he  obtained 
the  honor  of  knighthood  and  a  place  in  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil.  In  1520  he  was  made  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer, 
and,  in  1523,  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  he  resisted  a  motion  for  an  oppressive  subsidy, 
which  gave  gi  -at  offence  to  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Sir 
Thomas  was  made  chancellor  in  1530,  and,  by  his  inde¬ 
fatigable  application  in  that  office,  there  was,  in  a  short 
time,  not  a  cause  left  undetermined.  To  the  high  quali¬ 
ties  of  learning,  wit,  and  liberality,  he  joined  a  stanch 
adherence  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and  the  papal 
authority.  This  led  him  to  oppose  the  king’s  divorce 
from  Catharine  of  Aragon,  for  which  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  lose  his  head, 
which  sentence  he  courageously  endured.  The  best  of  his 
works  is  a  kind  of  political  romance,  composed  iu  Latin, 
entitled  Utopia ,  wherein  the  author  delineates  what  he 
•conceives  to  be  a  perfect  commonwealth,  situate  in  an 
iniagiuarv  island.  This  work  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Bishop  Burnet,  Cayley,  and  others.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  M.  lias  been  much  misrepresented  by  Fox,  in 
his  Martyrology ,  and  by  Bishop  Burnet  in  his  History 
of  the  Reformation,  both  charging  him  with  cruel  per¬ 
secution  of  the  Protestants  while  chancellor.  Erasmus, 
however,  distinctly  testifies,  that  whilst  More  was 
chancellor,  no  man  was  put  to  death  for  these  dogmas.’' 
All  his  contemporaries  describe  him  as  being  of  a  sin¬ 
gularly  amiable  disposition,  and  unaffectedly  and  sin¬ 
cerely  pious.  Beheaded,  1535. 

More'a,  (anc.  Peloponnesus,)  a  principal  division  of 
Greece,  consisting  of  a  peninsula  attached  to  N.  Greece 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  between  Lat.  36°  15'  and  38° 
2o'  Lon.  21°  y  and  23°  30'  E.  It  is  said  t>>  derive  its 
name  from  Morus ,  a  mulberry,  —  the  peninsula  bearing 
resemblance  to  the  leaf  of  that  tree.  The  surface  is  ex¬ 
tremely  diversified,  and  it  is  deeply  indented  with  gull's 
and  inlets,  the  principal  of  which  are,  Patras,  Arcadia, 
Koron,  Kolokythia,  and  Napoli  di  Romania.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  headlands  are  Cape  Skyllo  on  the  Escapes  Mata- 
pau,  Gallo,  and  St.  Angelo  S,  and  Cape  Tornese  W. 
There  are  several  large  and  secure  harbors.  The  rivers 
are  the  Alpheus,  the  Eurotas,  the  Pauisos,  and  the 
Styx.  The  lakes  are  the  Stymphalus,  and  Pheneiis. 
Prod.  Corn,  olive-oil,  wine,  silk,  cotton,  wool,  and  fruits. 
The  M.  forms  most  of  the  S.  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  and  is  divided  into  the  nomarchies  of  Argolis, 
Corinth,  Laconia,  Messenia,  Arcadia,  Achaia,  and  Elis. 
See  Greece.  —  The  peninsula  received  the  name  of  M. 
about  1205,  when  the  country  was  formed  into  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Achaia.  It  was  captured  by  the  Turks  iu 
1346,  and  held  by  them  until  1687,  when  it  passed  under 
the  rule  of  the  Venetians.  The  Turks  again  took  pos¬ 
session  in  1715,  retaining  it  until  1829,  when  it  became 
a  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

Moreau.  Jean  Victor,  ( mo-ro, )  a  French  general,  b.  in 
Bretagne,  1763.  lie  was  educated  for  the  law,  but  he  en¬ 
listed  when  he  was  17  years  old,  and  thenceforth  devoted 
himself  to  a  military  career.  lie  wsis  rapidly  promoted 
during  the  first  campaign  of  the  wars  of  the  French  revo¬ 
lution,  and  in  1796  he  was  commander  of  one  of  the  two 
French  armies  that  invaded  Germany.  The  other  army, 
which  was  under  General  Jourdan,  was  completely  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Austrians,  who  then  brought  their  whole 
force  to  bear  upon  M.  In  this  emergency,  M.  extricated 
himself  by  a  retreat  through  the  Black  Forest,  which  is1 
considered  a  masterpiece  of  military  skill.  Napoleon, 
in  1800,  gave  M.  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  Dan¬ 
ube  and  the  Rhine;  and  in  the  winter  of  that  year  M. 
gained  the  great  victory  of  llohenliuden,  the  most 
splendid  of  his  achievements.  M.  was  afterwards  sus¬ 
pected  of  plotting  against  Napoleon’s  government,  and 
was  banished  from  France.  He  lived  in  this  country 
until  1813,  when  he  returned  to  Europe  and  joiued  the 
armies  of  the  allied  sovereigns  against  the  French.  lie 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Dresden  in  that  year. 
Moreau',  in  Sew  York ,  a  township  of  Saratoga  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  3,000. 

Moreau  Creek,  in  Missouri ,  enters  the  Missouri 
River  about  5  m.  below  Jefferson  City. 

Morocamlie  Hay,  or  JLaiicawter  Ba y,(mor7.*am,) 
an  inlet  of  the  Irish  Sea,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  England, 
co.  of  Lancaster.  It  is  16  m.  long,  and  10  m.  broad,  and 
receives  the  rivers  Kent  ami  Lune. 

Moreen',  n.  [From  Fr.  moire ,  mohair,  and  nnde, 
watered,  waving.]  A  stout  woollen  stuff  used  for  cur¬ 
tains,  Ac. 

More'll ea<l9  in  Kentucky ,  a  post- village,  cap.  of  Rowan 
co.,  abt.  56  in.  F  N.E.  of  Lexington. 

More'lieatl  City,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Carteret  co.,  abt.  36  m.  S  S.E.  of  Newbern. 
More'liouse,  in  Louisiana,  a  N.  parish,  adjoining  Ar¬ 
kansas;  area ,  abt.  770  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ouachita  and 
Bartholomew  rivers.  Surface ,  undulating;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Bastrop.  l*op  (1870),  9,477. 

Morebouse,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Hamilton 
co.;  pap.  (1870),  186. 

More'liouseville,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of 
Hamilton  co.,  abt.  115  in.  N.W’.  of  Albany. 

Mor'el,  n.  [Fr.  marille..]  ( Bot .)  An  edible  genus  of 
fungi.  See  Morcicei.la.  —  A  Morei.lo,  q.  v.  —  The  Gar¬ 
den-nightshade  See  Solanum. 

More'-lantl,  n.  Same  as  Moor-land,  q.  v. 

More  IiiihI,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Bourbon  co.,  abt. 

11  m.  N  E.  of  Lexington. 

Moreland,  in  Michigan.  See  Moorland. 
Moreland,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Ly¬ 
coming  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

— A  towuship  of  Montgomery  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 


Morel  T,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Morchella. 

Morel  la,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Castellon-de-la- 
Plana,  45  in.  N.  of  Turtosa.  Manuf.  Blankets  aud 
sashes.  Pop.  6,500. 

Morel'lo,  n.  An  acidulous,  juicy  cherry. 

Morel  stchicks,  or  Self-Sacrificing  Saints,  n.  pi. 
(Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect  of  fanatics,  said  to  be  widely  spread 
in  Russia.  Their  principles  are  altogether  unknown, 
but  their  existence  is  asserted  from  time  to  time  by  acts 
of  savage  barbarism,  chiefly  committed  in  the  N.  prov. 
of  Saratov  and  iu  Siberia,  it  seems  that  they  dig,  with 
strangely  fantastic  ceremonies,  a  deep  hole  in  some  re¬ 
mote  place,  around  which  they  pile  wood,  brush,  straw, 
and  other  combustibles  in  great  quantity.  Then  they 
enter  the  hole  in  solemn  procession,  set  fire  to  those 
materials,  and  burn  themselves  to  death,  chanting 
hymns,  and  without  uttering  a  <;ry  of  pain.  Others  as¬ 
semble  in  some  bouse,  around  which  they  have  packed 
combustibles  up  to  the  very  roof.  The  house,  like  all 
Russian  isbas  built  of  logs,  is  in  a  few  minutes  envel¬ 
oped  in  fiames,  and  the  fanatics  perish  in  them,  undis¬ 
turbed  by  the  spectators,  in  what  they  consider  a  re¬ 
ligious  duty.  They  are  thought  to  be  saints  who  give 
themselves  the  baptism  of  fire.  These  “saints”  are 
mentioned  in  the  writings  of  such  travellers,  as  Gmeliu, 
Bailee,  Georgi.s,  and  others. 

More'na,  (Sierra,)  or  Montes  Mariana,  a 

mountain-chain  of  Spain,  separating  the  basins  of  the 
Guadianaand  Guadalquivir;  Lat.  38° 30' N..  Lon.  bet.  3° 
and  4°  W.  Its  culminating  point  is  Aracena.  5,500  feet 
above  the  sea.  This  chain  is  the  scene  of  many  incidents 
in  “  Don  Quixote.” 

M  oren'ei,  in  Michigan ,  c,  post-village  of  Lenawee  co., 
abt.  16  in.  S.W.  of  Adrian. 

Moreo'ver,  adr.  [/uoreamlorer.]  Beyond  what  has  been 
said;  further;  besides;  also;  likewise;  over  and  above. 

“  Moreover  by  them  is  thy  servant  warned."  —  Ft.  xix.  11. 

Moreri,  Louis,  (mo-rar'e,)  a  French  ecclesiastic,  b.  1643, 
distinguished  us  the  first  compiler  of  the  great  Histor¬ 
ical  Dictionary  which  bears  his  name.  I).  1680. 

Moresque,  (-rCs/d.)  a.  [Fr.,  from  It.  Moresco —  Morn, 
a  Moor.]  Executed  after  the  manner  of  the  Moors  ; 
arabesque. 

— n.  A  kind  of  painting,  carving,  Ac.,  in  the  arabesque 
and  grotesque  styles  of  ornamental  art ;  decoration  alter 
the  Moorish  manner.  (Sometimes  written  i nauresque.) 

Mores'vi 31c,  iu  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Delaware 
co.,  abt.  55  in.  W.S.W.  of  Albauy. 

More'ton  Hay.  an  inlet  of  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Queensland,  Australia;  Lat.  37°  30'  S., 
Lon.  153°  E.  It  is  65  in.  long  and  23  broad,  and  receives 
the  rivers  Arrowsmith,  Brisbane,  Logan,  and  Pine.  It 
contains  several  islands. 

More'town,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Moret'te*,  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  Nhundiaguara 
River,  near  its  mouth. 

Mor'g’aai,  Sydney,  Lady,  a  distinguished  Irish  novelist. 
b.  at  Dublin,  in  1783.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Owenson,  an  Irish  musician  and  writer  of  songs,  prin¬ 
cipally  for  the  stage.  Miss  Owenson  herself  began  her 
literary  career  as  a  song-writer,  preceding  Moore  in  the 
happily  conceived  work  of  setting  ballads  to  old  Irish 
airs.  Before  completing  her  sixteenth  year  she  was  the 
authoress  of  two  novels,  which  are  now  seldom  heard 
of;  but  her  third  attempt  at  prose  fiction,  the  Wild 
Irish  Girl,  raised  her  at  once  into  notoriety,  and  ob¬ 
tained  for  her  a  welcome  in  the  first  literary  and  social 
circles.  Pursuing  steadily  the  path  she  had  chosen, 
Miss  Owenson  wrote  several  books  in  quick  succession  ; 
and,  iu  ten  years  from  the  period  of  her  first  triumph, 
she  was  fully  established  as  one  of  the  most  popular 
writers  of  the  day.  In  1811  she  married  Sir  Charles 
Morgan,  an  eminent  physician,  whose  congenial  char¬ 
acter  and  taste  were  afterwards  shown  in  the  Book 
without  a  Name,  and  other  works  which  they  wrote 
jointly.  Besides  the  long  list  of  novels,  verse,  and  light 
social  sketches  which  proceeded  from  Lady  Morgan's 
pen,  she  published  her  travels  in  France  and  Italy,  and 
many  political  and  historical  essays,  characterized  by  a 
genial  sympathy  with  liberal  aims  and  opinions,  which 
subjected  her  to  severe  attacks  from  the  Tory  writers 
of  the  day.  A  few  months  before  her  death  she  pub¬ 
lished  a  Diary ,  or  species  of  autobiography,  in  which  she 
recounted  the  incidents  and  anecdotes  of  her  early  life. 
D.  1859.  Memoirs  of  her  life  have  since  been  published. 

Morgan,  in  Alabama,  a  N.  co  :  area ,  abt.  750  sq.  m 
Rivers.  Tennessee  and  Flint  rivers.  Surface. ,  hilly; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Somerville.  Pop.  abt.  13,000. 

Morgan,  in  Georgia,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  330 
sq.  in.  Rivers.  Little  and  Appalachee  rivers,  and  some 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  formerly 
very  fertile,  but  now  mostly  exhausted.  Min.  Granite 
of  excellent  quality,  and  some  gold.  Cap.  Madison. 
Pop.  abt.  10,500. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Calhoun  co.,  abt.  28  m.  W.  by  S 
of  Albany  ;  pop.  abt.  300. 

Mor'gan.  in  Illinois,  a  S.W.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  530 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Illinois  River,  ami  Apple,  Sandy,  Mail- 
vais  Terre,  and  Indian  creeks.  Surface,  mostly  level 
prairie;  soil,  remarkably  rich.  Min.  Coal  in  immense 
deposits.  Cap.  Jacksonville.  Pop.  abt.  27.000. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Coles  co. ;  pop.  abt.  *00.  —  A  twp.  of  Grundy  co. 

Morgan,  in  Indiana,  a  S.W.  central  co  ;  area,  abt.  450 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  White  River,  and  several  of  its  affluents. 
Surface,  level  or  undulating;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap. 
Martinsville.  Pop.  abt.  26.000. 

— A  township  of  Harrison  co. ;  p'p.  abt.  2,200.  —  A  village 
of  La  Porte  co.,  abt.  56  in.  S.E.  of  Chicago.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Owen  co  ;  pop.  abt.  1,800.  —  A  township  of 
Porter  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 
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Morgan,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Decatur  co. ;  pop.  526. 
—  A  township  of  Franklin  co. ;  pop.  180. —  A  township 
of  Harrison  co. ;  pop.  393. 

Morgan,  in  Kentucky,  an  E.  by  N.  co. ;  area ,  abt.  450 
sq.  in".  Rivers.  Red  and  Licking  rivers.  Surface,  diver¬ 
sified  ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron,  coal,  alum,  and  coperas. 
Oil  springs  are  also  abundant.  Cup.  West  Liberty.  Pop. 
11,000. 

Mor  gan,  in  Missouri,  a  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  690  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Osage  and  La  Mine  rivers,  and  Haw  and 
Big  Gravois  creeks.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  in  some 
parts  fertile.  Min.  Lead,  coal,  and  limestone.  Cop.  Ver¬ 
sailles.  Pop.  abt.  10,000. 

Morgan.  in  Ohio,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area ,  abt.  360  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Muskingum  River,  Meigs  Creek,  and  several 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  finely  diversified ;  soil,  gen¬ 
erally  fertile.  Ciji.  McConnellsville.  Pop.  abt.  33,000. 

— A  post-townsliip  of  Ashtabula  co. ;  pop.  abt.  900.  —  A 
township  of  Butler  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,800.  —  A  township 
of  Gallia  co.  ;  pop.  abt.  2,200.  —  A  township  ot  Knox 
co.;  pop.  abt.  1,100.—  A  township  of  Morgan  co. :  pop. 
abt.  2.800. —  A  township  of  Scioto  co. ;  pop.  abt.  900. 

Morgan,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  ol  Greene  co.; 
pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Mor'gan,  in  Tennessee,  an  E.N.E.  co.:  area,  abt.  650  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Emory’s  River,  and  several  less  important 
streams.  Surface,  mountainous  :  soil,  in  the  valleys  fer¬ 
tile.  Min.  Coal  in  abundance.  Cap.  Montgomery.  Pop. 
abt.  3,800. 

Mor  gan,  in  U/ah  Territory,  a  N.  co. ;  area ,  abt.  800  sq. 
m  Rivers.  Weber  River, and  numerous  less  important 
streams.  Surface,  mountainous;  soil,  in  some  of  the 
valleys  fertile,  (dp.  Weber. 

Morgan,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Orleans  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  700. 

Mor  gan,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Mary¬ 
land  on  the  N.,  and  Virginia  on  the  S  ;  area,  abt.  330 
sq.  rn.  Rivers.  Potomac  River,  ami  Cacapon  and  Sleepy 
creeks.  Surface ,  mountainous;  soil,  not  fertile.  Mm. 
Coal  in  large  quantities.  Cap.  Bath.  Pop.  abt.  4,200. 

Morgana t'i<%  a.  [From.  Lat.  vnnrganatira,  a  kind  of 
dowry  paid  on  the  morning  of  marriage.]  Pertaining 
t<>,  or  after  the  manner  of  a  marriage  between  a  man 
of  superior  and  a  woman  of  inferior  rank, in  which  it  is 
stipulated  that  the  latter  and  her  children  shall  not 
enjoy  the  rank  or  inherit  the  possessions  of  her  husband. 
Such  marriages  are  not  uncommon  in  the  families  of 
sovereign  princes,  and  of  the  higher  nobility  of  Ger¬ 
many;  but  they  are  restricted  to  persons  of  these  exalted 
classes. 

Morjgaiiarieally,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  mor¬ 
ganatic  marriage. 

Morgan  City, in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Morgan  co.,  abt. 
25  m.  W  .  of  Springfield. 

M  or'ganiield.  in  Kentucky,  n  post-vill  ,  cap.  of  Union 
co.,  abt.  205  m.  W.  by  E.  of  Frankfort ;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Mor  gansville,  or  Mor  gan villc,  in  Ohio,  a 
post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  abt.  7<  in  E.S.E  of  Columbus. 

Mor'g  ail  toil,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Fannin 
co.,  abt.  50  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Dalton. 

Morgantown,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Morgan 
co.,  abt.  35  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Mor  gantown,  in  Kentucky,  a  post  village,  cap.  of 
Butler  co.,  abt.  141  m.  S  W.  of  Frankfort. 

Mor  gantow  n,  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Burke  co..  abt.  200  m.  W  of  Raleigh  ;  poj>.  abt.  » 00. 

Mor  gantown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Berks  co.,  abt.  1 2  m.  S.  of  Heading. 

Morgnnfown,  in  W.  Virginia ,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Monongalia  co ,  abt.  65  m.  S.  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  pop.  abt.  950. 

Mor  gan  vi He,  in  Ohio.  See  Morgan sville. 

Morgan  /.ia,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of  Point 
Coupee  parish,  abt.  45  m.  N.W.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Morgar  ten,  a  mountain  of  Switzerland,  cant,  of  Zug, 
E.  ot  Lake  Egeri,  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  first  battle 
for  Swiss  independence,  in  1315,  in  which  the  Austrians 
were  defeated.  The  French  defeated  the  Swiss  at  this 
place  in  1798.  Here,  also,  the  Austrians  were  defeated 
by  the  French  in  1799 

Mor'sgay.  n.  [W.wior,  sea,  and  ci,  a  dog.]  (Zoo!)  A 
species  of  shark,  Scyillium  canicula  ;  (also  called  Rough 
bound-fish.) 

Morgue,  {vi6>g,)  n  [Fr.,  from  Prov.  morga ,  a  repul¬ 
sive  face.]  A  place  where  bodies  of  persons  found  dead 
are  deposited  for  identification. 

Morin,  in  A.  Y .  a  twp.  of  Franklin  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  2,064. 

Mori  all.  (Script.)  The  bill  on  which  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  was  built  Some  authors  believe  it  to  b« 
the  mount  on  which  Abraham  was  commanded  to  sacri¬ 
fice  his  son  Isaac. 

Mori  all.  in  N.Y.,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of  Essex  co., 
abt.  115  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  of  twp.  (1870) 4, 683. 

Mor  ibund,  a  [From  Lat.  moriri,  to  die;  Fr.  mori 
bond.)  Dying:  being  at  the  point  of  death  ;  colloquially 
at  death’s  door. 

—  n.  A  <lying  person,  (r  ) 

Mori  <*e.  ( mor'is ,)  n.  Another  spelling  of  Morisco,  q.  v. 

Mor'iehe*,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Suffolk  co., 
abt.  15  in.  S.W.  of  Riverhead. 

Morigerous.  (-rifer-us.)  a.  [Lat.  morigerns.]  Obedient; 
obsequious;  submissive.  (R.) 

Mor  i  I .  n.  [Fr.  morille.)  Same  as  Morel,  q.  r. 

Mori  I  I  i  form,  a.  Formed  like,  or  resembling,  the 
moril  or  morel. 

Morin'da.  ».  (Bot)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cin¬ 
ch  on  ace  n  The  roots  of  M.  ci  trifolia  and  M.  tinctoria 

are  used  in  India  and  other  parts  of  Asia  for  dyeing 
red.  They  are  occasionally  imported  under  the  name 
of  madder,  munjeet,  and  ch ay-root ;  but  such  names  are 
improperly  applied  to  these  roots. 
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Morin'ga,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Moringacevt^  q.  v. 

■Iloriuya'oea*,  n  pi.  (But.)  The  Morin  gad  or  Ben-nut 
family,  till  order  of  plants,  alliance  Viola  Its.  Diag.  A 
many-leaved  calyx,  perigynous  petals  and  stamens,  1- 
celled  anthers,  stipitate  consolidated  siliquose  fruit, and 
exalbuminous  seeds.  They  are  trees  with  hi-  or  tri- 
pinnate  leaves,  and  deciduous,  colored  stipules;  flowers 
white,  irregular;  sepals  and  petals  5  of  each,  the  former 
deciduous,  petaloid,  a  ltd  furnished  with  a  fleshy  disc; 
aestivation  imbricated;  stamens  8  or  10,  placed  on. the 
disc  lining  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  in  two  whorls, the  outer 
of  which  is  sometimes  sterile;  ovary -stalk,  superior, 
1-cell ed,  with  3  parietal  placentas.  Fruit  long,  pod¬ 
shaped,  capsular,  1-celled  3-valved,  with  loculicidal 
dehiscence.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  native  of  India 
and  Arabia.  The  root  of  moringa  }>ter  ygospe.rma  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  horseradish  in  taste  and  odor,  and  has  been 
used  as  a  stimulant  and  rubefacient.  A  kind  of  gum 
resembling  tragacanth  exudes  from  the  bark  when 
wounded.  Its  seeds  are  called  ben-nuts ,  or  pais  q ueniqu.es . 
They  yield  a  fixed  oil  (oil  of  ben),  which  is  sometimes 
used  by  painters,  and  also  by  perfumers  and  match- 
manufacturers.  The  ord.  includes  1  genus  and  4  species. 

Morin'gic  Ac*hI.  n  (Caem.)  An  oily  acid  obtained 
from  oil  of  ben,  which  is  expressed  from  the  fruit  of 
M<  Tiny  a  pterygospetma . 

Mor  in^  ville,  in  X.  Carolina ,  a  vill.  of  Chatham  co. 

iMoriniivi  lie,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Westchester 
co,  abt.  25  m.  N.  of  New  York  city. 

Mo  rion.  n.  An  iron  or  steel  head  piece  worn  by  a  man- 
at-arms  in  the  days  when  armor  was  used.  It  was  d is- 
tiugui-hed  from  the  helmets  of  the  knights  and  esquires 
in  having  neither  visor  nor  heaver.  (Figs.  24  and  1268.) 

HIoriK'co,  a.  Same  as  Moresque,  q.  v. 

— n.  (Sp.,  from  Moro,  a  Moor.]  A  person  or  thing  of 
Moorish  origin; — hence,  a  .Moor;  the  Moorish  language 
or  dialect ;  a  Moorish  dance,  popularly  known  as  the 
morris-dance;  also,  one  who  executes  tin*  morris-dance. 

*•  I  have  seen  him  caper  upward  like  a  wild  morisco.”  —  Shaks. 
(Also  written  morisk  and  morisre.) 

Morlaix,  (mor'lai,)  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Finistdre,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Jarleau  and  Kerleiit, 
34  m  N.E.  of  Brest;  p  >p.  13,500. 

Mor'lette.  or  Marlette,  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of 
Sanilac  co. ;  pop.  abt.  309. 

Mor  ley.  in  A w,,*o  Y <rk,  a  post-village  of  St  Lawrence  co. 

Mar  liii£,  Mort'ling,  n.  Wool  plucked  from  a  dead 
sheep. 

Mor'inolyee,  n. 

(Xoiil.)  A  singular  gen. 
of  Coleopterous  insects 
found  in  Java,  one 
species  of  which  has 
been  described  by  M. 
llagenbach:  our  fig¬ 
ure  gives  a  very  good 
idea  of  its  form,  which 
is  remarkable  for  its 
extreme  flatness,  the 
elongation  of  the  head, 
and  the  very  great 
leaf  -  like  dilatation 
of  the  elytra;  it  was 
first  found  by  Kohl 
and  Van  Hasselt.  The 
larva  has  only  lately 
been  described  and 
figured.  M.  Van  Oven- 
dyk  found  the  larva 
and  pupa  in  the  Poly- 
porus  fomentarius ,  or 
an  allied  species  of 
fungus  growing  on  the  trunks  and  roots  of  trees:  the 
larva  closely  resembles  that  of  Carabus  and  Gilosotna. 

Mormon,  n.  [Gr.,  a  iua.sk.]  (Zo'6l.)  See  Puffin. 

Mor  mons,  or  Latter-Day  Saints,  the  followers  of  a 
religion  founded  in  this  country  by  Joseph  Smith,  b.  in 
Sharon,  Windsor  co.,  Vermont,  1805.  He  was  but  poorly 
educated,  and  he  ami  his  family  had  the  reputation  of 
being  bad  characters  among  their  neighbors.  He  affirmed 
that  in  1823  an  angel  appeared  unto  him.  informing  him 
where  certain  ancient  records  were  to  be  found.  These 
were  a  collection  of  three  gold  plates  engraven  with 
“  Reformed  Egyptian”  characters,  written  in  the  4t li 
century  a.  d.,  by  a  prophet  called  Mormon,  whence  the 
name  of  the  sect.  He  set  to  work  to  translate  them, 
and  produced  the  Book  of  Mormon.  The  angel  then 
carried  off  the  plates,  no  one  b  ing  allowed  to  see  them 
but  a  few  of  his  own  disciples.  Some  of  these  after¬ 
wards  quarrelled  with  Smith,  and  acknowledged  the 
falseness  of  their  testimony.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
asserted  that  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Spalding  had 
written  a  religious  tale  a  few  years  before,  entitled  The 
M muscript  Poind,  the  story  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon.  Alter  Spalding's  death  the  manu¬ 
script  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  Sidney  Rigdon.  an  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  of  Smith.  The  Book  of  Mormon 
was  succeeded  by  a  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants , 
being  a  collection  of  the  special  revelations  made  to 
Smith  and  his  associates  upon  all  points  connected  with 
the  course  and  welfare  of  the  Church.  This  was  con¬ 
tinually  enlarged  as  further  revelations,  consequent  upon 
the  varying  fortunes  ami  requirements  of  the  body,  were 
received.  Among  these  was  one  by  which  the  Aaronic 
priesthood  was  revived  ;  another,  by  which  baptism  by 
immersion  was  commanded  ;  a  third,  for  the  institution 
of  apostles;  and  others,  for  the  temporal  regulation  of 
the  Church  from  lime  to  time.  In  these  productions 
the  peculiar  phraseology  of  Scripture  is  profusely  imi¬ 
tated.  At  first,  they  were  much  persecuted  and  suffered 
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JAVANESE  M0RM0LYCE. 
(Mormolyce  phyllodes.) 


gross  ill-treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  mob,  Smith  him-  ' Mor  mon  Island,  in  California ,  a  post-village  of 
self  being  on  one  occasion  tarred  and  feathered.  In  l839|  Sacramento  co.,  abt.  25  in.  N.E.  ol  Sacramento, 
they  took  refuge  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  where  they  Mor'llionite,  n.  A  Mormon. 

built  the  town  of  Nhuvoo,  or  **  Beautiful.”  Here,  iu  1841, 1  Morn,  n.  [f*.,  Dan.,  and  O.  h  i  is.  morn  ;  N.  Fris.  moarn. 

See  Morning  ]  The  first  part  of  the  day  ;  the  morning  ’, 


they  commenced  the  erection  of  a  splendid  temple, 
which  was  to  be  more  wonderful  than  that  of  Solomon. 
In  June,  1844,  however,  in  consequence  of  a  riot  in  the 
town,  Smith  and  his  brother  lliram  were  apprehended 
and  lodged  in  Carthage  prison  ;  but  the  mob  were  so  ex¬ 
cited  against  them,  that  they  broke  into  the  prison  and 
shot  both  of  them.  Brigham  Young  ( q .  v.)  shortly  utter- 
ward  succeeded  to  the  post  of  prophet,  which  lie  still  re¬ 
tains.  The  hostility  and  riots  being  renewed  against  them 
from  time  to  time,  and  finding  themselves  unable  to  cope 
with  their  antagonists,  they  at  length  quitted  the  State 
in  1846, resolved  to  seek  a  home  beyond  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  away  from  any  settled  habitation.  After  suffering 
immense  hardships  from  cold  and  hunger  aud  disease, 
and  being  obliged  to  spend  a  winter  on  the  way,  they 
reached  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  where  they 
established  themselves.  Here,  their  object  lias  been  to 
strengthen  themselves  by  inviting  persons  of  their  own 
faith  fromull  parts  tosettle  there.  Agents  were  dispatched 
to  almost  every  portion  of  the  globe  to  make  converts 
and  to  facilitate  their  transmission  to  America.  After 
their  settlement  iu  Utah,  various  disputes  arose  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  U.  States  authorities;  and  at 
length  a  military  force  was  sent  by  President  Buchanan 
to  compel  obedience.  The  approach  of  this  force  caused 
great  excitement  among  the  M. ;  but  they  eventually 
agreed  to  submit  to  Federal  authority,  and,  after  remain¬ 
ing  fora  time,  the  troops, in  May,  1860,  left  the  territory. 
The  number  of  M.  iu  Utah  is  variously  estimated  from 
60.000  to  100,000;  in  other  parts. about  100,000.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  accounts,  they  believe  in  the  three  per¬ 
sons  of  the  Godhead;  that  all  mankind  are  in  a  state  of 
sin  in  consequence  of  Adam's  transgression  ;  but  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  they  are  free 
from  the  guilt  of  original  sin,  and  only  punishable  for 
actual  transgressions.  In  order  to  salvation,  four  things 
are  necessary:  —  1.  Belief  in  Christ’s  atonement;  2.  re¬ 
mission  of  sins;  3.  baptism  by  immersion  for  the  remis¬ 
sion  ot  sins,  administered  by  one  authorized  of  Christ; 
and,  4.  Hie  laying  on  of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  be  administered  only  by  duly  authorized 
apostles  or  elders.  All  who  comply  with  these  condi¬ 
tions  obtain  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  are  made  par¬ 
takers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  enjoying  the  gifts  of  prophecy 
and  healing,  visions  and  revelations,  and  the  power  of 
working  miracles.  They  believe  in  the  literal  gathering 
of  Israel,  and  in  the  restoration  of  the  ten  tribes;  that 
Zion  will  be  established  upon  the  Western  continent; 
that  Christ  will  reign  personally  upon  earth  a  thousand 
years;  and  that  the  earth  will  be  renewed,  and  receive 
its  paradisaical  glory.  They  profess  to  copy  the  primi¬ 
tive  Church  in  having  apostles,  prophets,  pastors, 
teachers,  evangelists,  Ac.  They  further  profess  to  “be¬ 
lieve  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste,  temperate,  benevolent, 
virtuous,  and  upright,  and  in  doing  good  to  all  men.” 
The  M.  have  souiethiug  in  common  with  nearly  every 
sect  that  lias  ever  been  known.  Hebraism,  Persian 
Dualism,  Brahmanism,  Buddhistic  apotheosis  of  saints; 
Christianity,  both  in  its  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy; 
Mohammedanism,  Drusism.  Freemasonry,  and  latterly 
Methodism,  Swedenborgianism,  Mesmerism,  and  Spirit- 
rapping,  have  all  contributed  something.  The  Saints 
do  not  deny  this.  Smith,  in  fact,  declares,  that  as  every 
religion  iu  the  world  “has  a  little  truth  mixed  wiiii 
error,”  it  is  the  duty  of  bis  followers  to  pick  it  out,  that 
“all  the  good  and  true  principles  may  bo  gathered  to¬ 
gether  ;  ”  “  otherwise,”  he  adds,  “  we  shall  never  become 
pure  Mormons.”  The  great  social  peculiarity  of  the 
sect  is  their  practice  of  polygamy.  It  was  not  so,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  first.  From  1830  to  1843,  they  were  monog¬ 
amists,  but  iu  tlie  latter  of  these  years,  Smith  obtained 
a  revelation  permitting,  and  even  recommending,  a 
plurality  of  wives.  Still,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  become 
tbo  practice,  among  the  3/.,  till  their  journey  across  t  lie 
prairies  to  the  Valley  of  the  Salt  Lake.  Since  then,  it 
lias  been  boldly  avowed,  Mid  defended  against  other 
Christians  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture.  M.  are  permitted 
to  be  monogamists,  but  encouraged  to  be  polygamists 
by  the  “revelation”  given  to  the  prophet,  that  the  rank 
and  dignity  of  Saints  in  the  other  world  is  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  their  wives  and  children.  A  defence 
of  the  practice  is  also  set  up  on  moral  grounds.  M. 
assert  that  their  community  is  free  of  the  horrible  sin 
and  vichmsness  that  prevail  elsewhere  :  fornication  and 
adultery,  with  their  guilty  passions  and  abandoned  con¬ 
duct,  are  declared  to  be  unknown;  they  boast  that  they 
have  no  wretched  prostitutes,  no  illegitimate  children, 
no  vile  seducers;  their  wives  are  asserted  (Burton  and 
others  are  very  strong  on  this  point)  to  he  happy, virtuous, 
and  healthy,  and  they  challenge  comparison  in  regard 
to  their  domestic  and  social  purity  and  felicity  with  any 
monogamic  community  in  the  world.  In  1870,  the 
attention  of  Congress  was  called  to  the  development  of 
3/.,  and  this  body  declared  the  practice  of  polygamy  to 
be  an  offence  punishable  at  common  law.  A  small 
number  of  Mormons,  who  have  established  themselves 
at  Nauvoo,  reject  polygamy.  In  this  article  we  have 
confined  ourselves  to  Mormonism  in  its  religious  asj>ect 
only;  their  civil  and  political  organization  is  noticed 
under  the  head  of  Utah,  q.  v. 

Mor  mon,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  village  of  Salt  Lake  co., 
abt.  10  m.  S.  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mor'mon  liar,  in  California ,  a  village  of  Mariposa 
co.,  abt.  2  m  S.  of  Mariposa. 

Mor'mon  Basin,  in  Oregon,  &  village  of  Baker  co., 
abt.  60  m.  S.  of  Auburn. 

Mor 'monism,  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  Mormons. 
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—  used  chiefly  iu  poetry. 

“  The  breezy  call  of  iuoeuse-breathing  morn."  —Gray. 

— The  morrow;  the  day  following. 

Morn<;,  (mor'nd,)  n.  [Fr.j  The  curvt.ig  head  of  a  t»l t- 
ing-lunce. 

(Her.)  A  lion  rampant,  when  depicted  with  no  tongue, 
teeth,  or  claws. —  Ogilvit. 

Morn'i ng,  n.  [A.  S.  morgen,  merigen  ;  I).,  Fris.,  I)an., 
and  Ger.  morgen ;  Swed .  niorgon ;  Icel .  mor  gun.]  The 
first  part  of  the  day,  beginning  at  12  o’clock  at  night 
aud  extending  to  twelve  at  noon:  popularly,  the  time 
between  dawn  and  the  beginning  of  the  forenoon  ;  also, 
all  that  part  of  the  day  before  dinner. —  Figuratively, 
the  dawn  :  the  first  or  early  part  or  stage. 

“  O  life  t  how  pteasaut  is  thy  morning.”  —Burns. 

— a.  Belonging,  or  having  reference  to  the  first  or  early 
part  of  the  day  ;  being  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  ;  as, 
morning  light,  morning  prayer. 

Morn'iiig-glory,n.  (Bot.)  See  Convolvulus. 

Morn  ing-gowii.  n.  A  dressing-gown;  a  loose  robe 
worn  in  the  morning  before  one  is  regularly  dressed. 

M orn'i ng-slar.  n.  [A.  S.  morgensborra]  The  planet 
Venus,  w  hen  it  precedes  the  sun  in  rising,  and  shines  in 
the  morning;  called  by  the  Greeks  Phosploros,  and  by 
the  Latins  Lucifer  —  the  light  bearer.  This  planet  has 
ever  been  an  object  of  great  interest,  from  its  exceeding 
beauty,  looked  upon  with  delight  as  the  harbinger  of 
the  coining  day,  and  accepted  as  the  emblem  of  felicity 
in  the  tut  lire.  See  Venus. 

(Mil.)  A  weapon  of  offence  (Fig.  1856)  used  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  consisted  of  a 
wooden  ball  containing  iron 
spikes,  and  was  suspended  by  a 
chain  from  the  end  of  a  pole. 

Morning  Sim,  in  Iowa,  a 
town  and  township  of  Louisa 
co.,  abt.  126  in.  E  S.E.  of  Des 
Moines ;  pop.  of  township  1,180. 

Morn'i n$;  Sun,  in  Ohio .  a 
post-village  of  Preble  co.,  abt. 

Ill  in.  VY.S.VY.  of  Columbus. 

Morn'iiiK'ton  Isle,  one  of 
the  Wellesley  Islands,  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Australia;  Lat.  16° 

24'  S.,  Lon.  139°  37' E. 

Mo'ro,  n.  [Gr.  moron.]  ( Med.) 

A  small  tumor  or  abscess  re¬ 
sembling  a  mulberry. 

Mo'ro,  in  Arkansas,  a  river 
flowing  into  the  Ouachita  from 
Bradley  co. 

Mo'ro.  in  Illinois,  a  post  vil¬ 
lage  of  Madison  co.,  abt.  10  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Alton. 

Moroccan,  a.  (Grog.)  Pertaining,  or  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  Morocco,  or  its  inhabitants. 

Morocco,  (Empire  of,)  (mo-rok'o.)  [Ar.  Moyhribul- 
Acsa,  the  extreme  west.J  A  tract  of  country  in  t lie  S. 
W.  of  Africa,  between  28°  and  36°  N.  Lat..  and  2°  and 
12°  W.  Lon.,  comprising  the  Mauritania  Tingitana  of 
the  ancients.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  E.  by  the  Atlas  range, 
which  separates  it  from  the  Algerine  territory  and 
Biled-ul-Jerid,  S.  by  the  river  Akassa  and  Sahara  Desert, 
and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Length  of  coast-line 
along  the  Mediterranean,  260  m. ;  along  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  600  m.  ;  estimated  area,  219,300  sq.  m.,  distrib¬ 
uted  into  four  provinces,  the  area  aud  pop.  of  whick 
are  estimated  as  below  : 


Provinces. 

Dis¬ 

tricts. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population .  Chief  cities. 

Fez. . 

7 

88,607 

3,200,000'  1  Tu"«i(,r- 

’  *  |  Mequinez. 

Morocco . 

7 

51,380 

3,600,000  i  Moriiceo, 

’  ’  (  Mogador. 

Suse . 

2 

28,656 

700,0i  0  Agadir. 

Tati  let . 

— 

50,697 

1,000,000  Kessant. 

Total  of  empire . 

219,390 

8,500,000 1 

Of  t lie  above  population  it  is  estimated  that  3,650.000  are 
Moors,  3,750,000  Berbers,  and  Shellochs  (chiefly  devoted 
to  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits),  740,000  Bedouin 
Arabs,  339,5(  0  Jews,  120,000  negroes,  and  500  Christians 
and  renegades.  —  Surface.  Morocco  is  mostly  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  stupendous  chain  of  the  high  Atlas, 
which  commences  with  Mount  Bemi-Ammer.  S.  of  the 
desert  of  Angad,  on  the  Algerine  frontier,  and  extends 
S  as  far  ns  capes  Geer  and  Nun.  The  most  elevated 
parts  of  the  range  occur  between  30°  and  33°  Lat. ;  the 
highest  point.  Mount  Hentet,  is  about  13,000  ft  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  A  subordinate  range,  sometimes 
called  the  Little  Atlas,  branches  N.N.W.  and  N.W.  to¬ 
wards  Ceuta  and  C  Spartel ;  and  other  chains,  either 
continuous  or  detached,  are  thinly  sprinkled  over  the 
country  S.  of  Fez  and  Meqiiinez.  The  geological  consti¬ 
tution  of  these  mountains  is  granitic  in  the  central 
ridges,  on  which  are  superimposed  secondary  and  even 
tertiary  formations  in  the  less  elevated  parts  of  the 
chain.  Silver,  iron,  and  lead  mines  are  wrought  to  some 
little  extent.  Mineral  salt  is  found  in  great  abundance 
throughout  Morocco,  and  is  a  considerable  article  of  ex¬ 
port  to  Soudan.  But  notwithstanding  the  gigantic 
mountains  by  which  it  is  in  part  bounded  and  in  part 
overspread,  Morocco  has  a  large  extent  of  compara¬ 
tively  level  land.  Some  of  the  plains  apd  vgHeya  are  of 
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great  extent  and  extraordinary  fertility,  especially  those 
of  Sh&wiya,  Temsena,  Dm.illa,  and  Terara  between  Fez 
and  Morocco.  The  principal  rivers  are  .  l.The  Sebu,  rising 
by  several  sources  on  the  W.  side  of  tlie  Atlas  range, 
falling  into  the  Atlantic  close  to  Mehedia,  and  having  a 
probable  length  of  260  miles;  2.  The  Wad-0  m-er-Beg, 
rising  by  two  principal  branches  in  the  high  Atlas,  and 
flowing  YV.  and  W.N.W.  to  its  mouth  at  A/amor,  after  a 
course  of  about  300  in.;  and  3.  The  Wad-Tensift,  rising 
about  40  m.  E.  of  Morocco,  takes  a  general  course  YV. 
by  N.  to  Lat.  32°  7'  N.,and  Lon.  9°  19'  YV.,  where  it  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  climate  of  the  country  is 
healthy  and  genial;  the  heat  is  less  intense  than  might 
be  expected  from  its  geographical  position,  and  epi¬ 
demics  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  thermometer,  even 
in  the  hottest  season,  except  during  the  occasional  prev¬ 
alence  of  hot  winds  from  the  desert,  seldom  exceeds  94° 
Fahr. ;  the  barometer  averages  throughout  the  year 
28*30  inches;  and  the  annual  fall  of  rain  (chiefly  con¬ 
fined  to  October  and  November),  as  calculated  on  a 
series  of  years,  amounts  to  *29  inches.  These  observations, 
however,  apply  chiefly  to  the  N.  and  YV.  portions  of  the 
empire  E.  of  the  Atlas  range,  the  heat  is  intense,  and 
rain  seldom  falls.  The  soil  is  now,  as  in  antiquity,  pro¬ 
verbial  for  its  fertility.  Agriculture,  owing,  perhaps,  to 
the  extreme  fertility  of  the  land,  which  produces  luxu¬ 
riant  crops  with  little  care  or  attention,  is  in  the  most 
backward  state:  fallows  and  rotations  of  crops  are 
wholly  unknown.  The  system  of  culture  has  remained 
almost  unchanged  since  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs  in  the 
eleventh  century:  and  it  consists  of  little  more,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  than  grubbing  up  and  burning  the  weeds 
before  the  autumnal  rains,  and  afterwards  ploughingthe 
land  about  6  inches  deep  with  a  machine  of  the  most 
simple  description,  drawn  by  a  heifer  or  ass,  and  in  the 
S.  provinces  by  a  camel.  —  Prod.  Wheat,  maize,  millet, 
barley,  dates,  grapes,  olives,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and 
cotton.  Much  more  grain  is  produced  than  is  sufficient 
for  the  home  consumption.  Wool  is  also  very  plentiful. 
Goats  afford  another  very  valuable  commodity,  their 
skins  supplying  that  leather  which,  under  the  name  of 
Morocco ,  is  so  distinguished  for  its  softness,  pliancy,  and 
beauty.  (See  Leather.)  The  grass  lands  feed  a  fine 
race  of  horses,  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited; 
and  large  numbers  of  sheep,  oxen,  and  mules  are  reared. 
Ostriches  are  numerous  on  the  borders  of  the  southern 
desert,  and  their  feathers  form  a  valuable  article.  Fruits 
abound;  but  M.  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  almonds.  — 
Matmf.  Woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics,  carpets,  red 
caps,  leather,  saddlery,  chip  baskets,  and  earthenware. 
The  trade  with  the  Levant  is  carried  on  by  the  Mecca 
and  other  caravans,  while  a  coasting-trade  is  carried  on 
by  feluccas  with  the  Barbary  States.  The  Jews  are  very 
numerous,  particularly  in  the  cities  ;  and,  by  dint  of  ex¬ 
clusive  qualification,  carry  on  all  the  mercantile  and 
money  transactions.  Every  species  of  oppression  aud 
contempt,  however,  is  heaped  upon  this  devoted  race. 
They  are  considered  by  the  Mussulmans  of  Morocco  in 
the  light  of  unclean  a  nimals  and  of  enemies  of  God,  and 
if  they  do  not  exterminate  them,  it  is  only  because  they 
are  useful,  and  because  true  believers  have  aright  to  turn 
everything  to  account.  Indeed,  were  the  Jewish  popu¬ 
lation  suddenly  removed  from  the  country,  such  an 
event  would  be  a  public  calamity  of  incalculable  magni¬ 
tude  ;  for  it  is  the  Jew  alone  who  can  mend  a  lock, 
build  a  house,  make  gold  and  silver  trinkets,  coin  money, 
decorate  a  room,  or  weave  silk;  all  such  handicrafts 
being  regarded  by  the  Mussulman  with  supreme  con¬ 
tempt.  Every  night  the  .Jews  are  shut  up  in  a  partic¬ 
ular  quarter,  inclosed  with  a  wall;  and  it  is  only  after 
sunrise  that  they  are  allowed  to  enter  the  Mussulman 
town,  where  they  have  their  shops.  The  Jewish  quarter 
is  called  “  Mellali,”  which  means  a  place  of  damnation. 
The  Jew  is  obliged  to  wear  black  clothes,  that  color 
being  the  emblem  of  misfortune  and  malediction.  When 
the  Sultan  passes  through  a  town,  the  Jews  of  the  place 
are  obliged  to  offer  him  rich  and  magnificent  presents. 
Yet,  with  all  this  burden  of  servitude  upon  them,  they 
never  abjure  their  faith.  This  constancy,  however,  cer¬ 
tainly  commendable  in  itself,  is  coupled  with  the  gross¬ 
est  ignorance  and  superstition. —  Exp.  Hides,  skins, 
olive-oil,  gums,  wax,  wool,  honey,  dates,  indigo,  shawls, 
and  carpets.  —  Gov.  The  most  despotic  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  without  either  law  or  religion  to  modify  it. 
The  sovereign  takes  the  title  of  Sultan.  — Army.  During 
war,  about  100,000;  consisting  mostly  of  uegroes. — 
Navy.  Insignificant. — Hist.  This  empire,  the  ancient 
Mauritania  (q.  v.),  was  formed  by  the  union  of  several 
small  kingdoms  under  the  Arabs.  In  the  11th  century 
it  tell  under  the  sway  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs,  who  also 
held  power  over  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  and  pushed 
their  victorious  arms  into  Spain.  The  Sherifs,  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  been  the  lineal  descendants  of  Mahomet, 
obtained  power  over  the  country  in  the  16th  century. 
This  last  dynasty  reigns  in  Morocco  at  the  present  time. 
8ince  the  conquest  of  Algeria  by  the  French,  the 
Moors  have  frequently  come  into  collision  with  the 
former,  at  whose  hands  they  suffered  a  severe  defeat  at 
Isly,  in  1844.  Under  the  former  Sultan, SicU  Mohammed, 
(q.  v..  p.  2312, )  son  and  successor  of  Abd-er-Rahman. 
troubles  arose  in  respect  of  outrages  committed  on 
Spaniards  by  subjects  of  the  new  Sultan,  aggravated  by 
the  Spanish  government.  The  peremptory  demands  of 
Spain  were  not  acceded  to,  perhaps  rather  from  neces¬ 
sity  than  from  any  desire  to  engage  in  a  contest  with 
that  nation,  for  it  is  questionable  whether  Sidi  Moham¬ 
med  could  restrain  the  pirates  of  the  coast,  or  his  other 
unruly  subjects,  if  he  wished.  A  Spanish  expedition, 
under  Marshal  O'Donnell,  landed  in  Morocco,  in  Jan., 
18*  0,  and,  after  Some  hard  fighting,  occupied  Ceuta  and 
Tangier.  Peace  was  concluded  in  April,  the  Sultan  sur- 
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rendering  some  territory  near  the  first-named  city,  and 
promising  to  givean  indemnity,  which  has  not  been  paid. 

Morocco,  *  Ar.  Marakasch ,)  a  largo  city,  and  the  capital  of 
the  above  empire,  105  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Mogador ;  Lat. 
31°  37'  20"  N.,  Lon.  7°  36'  \Y\  It  is  beautifully  situated 
abt.  4  in.  S.  of  the  river  Tensift,  on  a  plain,  elevated 
1,450  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  strong 
wall  of  lime  and  mud,  30  feet  high,  and  6  m.  in  circuit, 
with  square  turrets  at  intervals  of  50  paces.  The  town 


Fig.  1857.  —  city  of  morocco. 


is  ill  built;  the  streets  are  narrow,  irregular,  and  un¬ 
paved.  The  houses,  generally  built  of  the  same  materi¬ 
als  as  the  wall,  are  one  story  high,  with  flat  roofs,  and 
narrow  openings  instead  of  windows.  A  large  portion 
of  the  space  within  the  wall  is  occupied  with  gardens, 
open  areas, and  market  places.  In  the  bazaar  and  mar¬ 
ket-place  a  large  miscellaneous  trade  is  carried  on.  On 
the  S.  of  the  city,  outside  the  walls,  stands  a  palace  of 
the  sultan,  occupying  a  space  of  180  acres.  Morocco 
possesses  19  mosques,  of  which  6  are  remarkable  for 
their  size  and  elegance.  'There  are  several  tanning  ami 
leather-dyeing  establishments,  some  of  them  of  great 
extent.  Founded  in  1072,  the  city  of  M.  contained  more 
than  700,000  inhabitants  in  the  13th  century.  It  is  now* 
half  in  ruins.  Fop.  abt.  50.00*1.  See  Tour  in  M.,  &c., 
Hooker  and  Ball  (Lon.  and  N.  Y.,  1878). 

M©r<><*'<*0.  in  lnd.,  a  v.  of  Jasper  co.,  abt.  118  m.  N.YV. 
of  Indianapolis.— A  post-vill.  of  Newton  co. 

Morocco  JLeatlior.  See  Liathek. 

Moroman  no,a  town  of  S.  Ttaly,  province  of  Calabria 
Citeriore,  13  m.  N.YY*.  of  Castrovillari ;  pop.  6,000. 

Moron  «1<»  la  F  roil  tera,(  mo'rbn-da  id  a- fron-tai'ra,) 
a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Seville,  on  the  Guadeira,  37  m. 
S.E.  of  Seville.  Martvf.  Olive-oil.  Pop.  10,500. 

Moronic',  n.  Same  as  Maroon,  q.  v. 

.lloro'ni,  in  Utah  Territory ,  a  post-village  and  precinct 
of  San  Dote  co..  abt.  6  m.  S.  of  Provo;  pop.  of  precinct  703. 

Morose',  a.  [Lat.  morosus  —  mos,  moris ,  manner,  cus¬ 
tom,  way.  See  Moral]  Wayward;  capricious;  sullen; 
austere;  gloomy ; crabbed;  churlish;  surly;  ill-natured; 
ill-humored;  peevish;  testy;  sour-tempered ;  crusty. 

Morosely,  adv.  Sourly;  peevishly;  with  sullen  crab¬ 
bedness  or  austerity. 

“  Mnny  are  as  morosely  positive  in  their  age.  as  they  were  child¬ 
ishly  so  in  their  youth." — (Jovt.  of  the  Tongue. 

Morosc'noss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  morose; 
waywardness;  sourness  of  temper;  sulleimess. 

Moro'sis, /i.  [Gr.J  {Med.)  Idiocy;  fatuity;  imbecil¬ 
ity;  stupidity. 

Morox'ite,  n.  [Fr.]  (Min.)  An  opaque,  greenish- 
blue  variety  of  apalite, chiefly  from  Arendal,in  Norway. 

Moroxyl'ic  Acid,  n.  ( Chem .)  An  acid  discovered 
by  Klaproth  in  the  bark  of  the  Morus  alba,  or  white 
mulberry-tree. 

Morgmn'ltce,  n.  A  sort  of  gondola,  or  pleasure  gal¬ 
ley,  used  on  the  Ganges,  in  India. 

Mor'pet  la,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland, 
on  the  Wansbeck,  15  miles  N.  of  Newcastle.  Manuf. 
Flannel.  Pop.  4.500. 

Mor'gietli,  a  village  of  Kent  co.,  Upper  Canada,  about 
190  m.  S.W.  of  Toronto. 

Mor'g>Bicus.  [Lat.  and  Gr.,  from  Gr.  morphe ,  a  form, 
an  image  as  in  dreams.]  (Myth.)  A  minister  of  the 
god  Somnns,  who  was  wonderfully  proficient  in  imitat¬ 
ing  the  grimaces,  gestures,  words,  and  manners  of  man¬ 
kind.  lie  is  sometimes  called  the  god  of  sleep,  and  is 
generally  represented  as  a-slumbering  child,  of  great  cor¬ 
pulence,  and  with  wings.  He  holds  a  vase  in  one  hand, 
end  in  the  other  some  poppies. 

Mor'pliew,  «.  [Fr.  morphee)  (Med.)  A  scurfy  erup¬ 
tion  on  the  face  and  body. 

MorgiBi  ia,  .Morphine,  (mdrfi  a,  mdrifin.)  n.  [Fr. 
morphine.;  (Jr.  Morpheus,  tlie  god  of  dreams.]  (Chem.) 
The  narcotic  principle  of  opium,  a  powerful  anodyne. — 
See  Opium  (Alkaloids). 

Mor'gihio,  Mor'phion.  n.  See  Anopluka. 

Morphologic,  Mo rplwdog i cal ,  (  mor-fo-Jdj‘ He , ) 
a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  deduced  from,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  morphology. 

Morg>liolo;v'icaliy,  adv.  With  relation  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  or  data  advanced  in  morphology. 

Morg>liol'o(;'ist,  n.  A  writer  on  morphology;  one 
who  is  learned  in  morphology. 

Morphology,  {mOr-fOl'n-je.)  n.  [Gr.  morphe,  form, 
and  logos,  treatise  ]  "That  branch  of  science  which 
treuts  of  and  depicts  the  ideal  forms  of  the  organic  cou- 
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stituents  of  plants  and  animals,  in  their  varieties,  ho¬ 
mologies,  and  metamorphoses. 

Mor'pliy,  Paul,  an  American  lawyer,  celebrated  as  a 
chess-player,  born  of  creole  parents,  in  New  Orleans,  in 
1837,  at  an  early  age  showed  a  strong  disposition  for 
games  of  skill,  and  played  chess  well ;  but  these  predi¬ 
lections  were  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  education 
for  a  learned  profession.  He  found  time,  however,  to 
pursue  at  intervals  his  favorite  pastime,  achieving  in 
1849  and  the  following  years  a  series  of  triumphs  over 
tjie  best  players  in  this  country.  A  chess  tournament, 
held  at  New  York  in  1857,  brought  his  name  so  promi¬ 
nently  before  the  public  that  his  fame  reached  England, 
and  tlie  British  Chess  Association  invited  him  to  attend 
their  annual  meeting  in  1858.  This  invitation  he  ac¬ 
cepted,  principally  because  he  was  eager  to  measure  his 
strength  with  the  English  champion,  Mr.  Staunton,  who 
nevertheless  prudently  avoided  the  opportunity.  In  a 
series  of  games  with  Andersen,  Barnes,  Bird,  liarrwitz, 
Loder,  and  Mongredien,  he  was  generally  the  victor; 
and  at  a  great  chess  meeting  at  Birmingham,  and  at  an¬ 
other  in  Paris,  he  played  blindfolded  with  eight  able 
competitors  simultaneously,  vanquishing  six  out  of  that 
number,  the  seventh  contest  being  a  drawn  game,  and 
losing  only  in  one  instance.  After  six  months  of  a  con¬ 
tinued  triumph  in  Europe,  Mr.  M  returned  to  the  U. 
States,  to  resume  his  preparations  for  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion,  on  the  practice  of  which  he  lias  since  entered. 

Mor 'roll,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  ot  Waldo  co.;  pop. 
abt.  629. 

Mor'rhua,  n.  (ZnVl.)  See  Cod. 

Mor'rice,  n.  Same  as  Morris,  7.  v. 

Mor'ris,  Georue  I’.,  an  American  poet  and  journalist, 
born  in  Philadelphia,  1802.  At  an  early  age  lie  entered 
the  journalistic  profession  in  New  York,  where,  in  1823, 
he  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Mirror,  a  period¬ 
ical  which  flourished  till  1842.  In  1846,  M.  became  as¬ 
sociated  with  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Home.  Journal.  But  it  is  as  a  writer  of  lyrics,  rather 
than  as  a  journalist,  that  J/.’s  reputation  rests.  Among 
the  many  flue  songs  that  proceeded  from  his  pen,  “  Wood¬ 
man,  spare  that  Tree,”  and  “We  were  Roys  Together,” 
achieved  immenso  popularity  —  this  they  still  retain. 
In  1853,  he  published  The  Deserted  Bride ,  and  Other 
Poems ;  and,  with  Mr.  Willis  as  his  collaborator,  he  edited 
l*rose  and  Poetry  of  Europe  and  America.  D.  1864. 

Mor'ris,  Gouvf.rnelr,  an  American  statesman,  b.  in 
Morrisiana,  N.  Y.,  1152.  After  graduating  at  Columbia 
Coll,  in  1768,  bo  commenced  law  practice  in  1771,  and 
four  years  later  was  returned  as  delegate  to  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Congress  of  New  York,  of  which  State  he  assisted 
to  frame  the  constitution.  In  1777,  M.  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  in  1781  was 
appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  finance.  In  1791, 
ho  was  sent  by  General  Washington  to  London,  in  or¬ 
der  to  settle  certain  unfulfilled  stipulations  of  the  old 
treaty  with  England.  In  this,  however,  he  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  In  1800,  ho  was  returned  to  the  U.  S.  Senate. 
D.  1816. 

Mor'ris,  Lewis,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of 
American  Independence,  was  b.  in  Morrisiana,  N.  \ in 
1726,  and  graduated  at  Yalo  Coll,  iu  1746.  In  1775  ho 
was  elected  to  Congress,  and  ably  assisted  iu  the  work 
of  tlie  Revolution.  1)  1798. 

Mor'ris,  Robf.rt,  an  American  financier,  and  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  b.  in  Lanca¬ 
shire,  England,  in  1734.  Coming  to  America  at  an  early 
age,  ho  embarked  in  mercantile  business  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  rapidly  acquired  wealth.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution,  M.  took  a  prominent  part  in  uphold¬ 
ing  the  national  cause.  In  1775,  he  was  returned  to 
Congress,  and  in  1781  appointed  superintendent  of  fi¬ 
nance.  D.  1806.  Pee  Ilart’s  Life  of  M.,  and  Finances 
Am.  Rev.,  (Phila.,  1877.) 

Mor'ris,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Grundy  co., 
abt.  62  in.  S  YV.  of  Chicago.  It  is  the  chief  depot  for 
the  agricultural  products  of  Grundy  co.,  and  is  increas¬ 
ing  rapidly  in  pop.  and  importance.  Pop.  about  8,000. 

Morris,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Ripley  co. 

Mor'ris,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  YVoodbury  co.,  abt.  44  m. 

E  S.E  of  Sioux  City. 

Mor  ris,  in  Kansas ,  an  E  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  580 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Neosho  River,  and  Diamond  and  other 
creeks.  Surface,  mostly  level ;  soil,  in  some  parts  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Council  Grove.  I*op.  (1870),  2,118. 

.Mor'ris.  in  New  Jersey,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  abt.  760  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Pequannock,  Passaic,  Musconetcong,  and  North 
and  South  branches  of  the  Raritan  and  Roc ka way  rivers. 
Surface,  much  diversified.  Schooley’s  and  Trowbridge 
mountains  forming  considerable  elevations  near  1  lie 
centre  of  the  co. ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Copper, 
iron,  zinc,  sandstone,  limestone,  marble,  plumbago,  and 
manganese.  Cap.  Morristown.  Pop.  (1870).  43  137 

— A  township  of  the  above  co  ;  pop.  (1870),  5,684. 

Mor'ris,  in  New  York ,  a  post-township  of  Otsego  co.; 
pop.  abt.  4,500. 

Mor'ris,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Knox  co. ;  pop.  abt  1.600. 

Mor'ris,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Clearfield  co. ; 
pop  abt.  1,100  —  A  township  of  Green  co. ;  pop.  about 
2,000. —  A  township  of  Hunterdon  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,900. 

A  post-township  of  Tioga  co. ;  pop.  abt.  650.  —  A  village 
aud  township  of  Washington  co.,  abt.  40  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Pittsburg;  pop.  of  township  abt.  1,800. 

Morrisa'uia,  in  New  York,  a  town  of  Westchester 
co.,  about  10  m.  N.  of  New  York  city  ;  pop.  iu  1870, 
19,620. 

Mor'risrialc.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Clear¬ 
field  co.,  abt.  110  m.  W.N.W  of  Harrisburg. 

Mor  ris-dancc.  M<  rrice-dancf.,  n.  [Fr.  mnresqne.] 

A  peculiar  kind  of  dance  practised  in  Europe  during  1  be 
Middle  Ages, and  originatedaniong  the  Moors  In  Spain  it 
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was  accompanied  by  the  castanets,  tambourines,  Ac.,  and  [ 
usually  performed  in  fanciful  garbs,  each  dancer  having 
b«*lls  at  his  feet,  and  ribbons  of  various  colors  tied  round 
his  arms,  or  Hung  across  his  shoulders  The  Fandango, 
as  now  executed  ui  .Spain,  is  a  close  copy  of  the  old  Mor¬ 
ris-dance,  or  dance  of  the  Moors  of  Andalusia. 
Morri*iiina,  in  AVw  lor  ..  See  Mokkisania. 

Mor  ris  Island,  in  S.  (\irolina,  an  island  of  Colle¬ 
ton  dist.,  on  the  S  side  of  the  entrance  of  Charleston 
Harbor,  abt.  1  in.  S.S  E.  of  Fort  Sumter. 

Mor  ris  Plains,  m  Auo  Jersey,  n  village  of  Morris 
co.,  abt.  2  m.  N.  of  Morristown. 

Mor  rison,  in  Illinois ,  a  village,  cap.  of  Whitesides  co., 
abt.  14  in.  W.  of  Sterling. 

Mor  rison,  in  Minnesota,  a  central  co  ;  «rw,  abt.  620 
sq.  in.  Rivers.  Mississippi  and  Crow  Wing  rivers,  be¬ 
sides  several  less  important  streams  and  many  lakes. 
Surface,  pleasantly  diversified  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Little 
Falls.  Pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Mor'risou,  in  Pennsyh'ania,  a  post-village  of  Luzerne 
co..  abt.  12  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Mauch  Chunk. 

Morrison,  in  IFV.sco/jsm,  a  post-towuship  of  Brown 
co.;  pop.  (1870),  1,169. 

Morriso  nians.  n.pl.  ( Eccl .  Hist.)  A  religious  body 
known  also  as  the  Evangelical  Union,  which  was  formed 
in  Scotland  in  1K43.  Their  founder,  the  Rev.  James  Mor¬ 
rison,  of  Kilmarnock,  was  ejected  from  the  United  Se¬ 
cession  Church  for  holding  views  contrary  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  that  body.  lie  held  that  the  death  of  Christ 
bore  no  special  relation  to  the  elect,  but  was  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world  ;  that  all  men  were  able  of  them¬ 
selves  to  believe  the  Gospel;  that  original  sin  cannot 
render  men  liable  to  condemnation  ;  that  no  person 
ought  to  be  directed  to  pray  for  grace  to  help  him  to 
believe.  Mr.  Morrison  was  soon  after  joined  by  several 
other  ministers  of  the  United  Secession  Church,  and 
also  by  several  of  the  Independents;  and  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  body.  They  comprise  now  upwards 
of  forty  churches,  and  have  a  theological  hall  in  Glas¬ 
gow  for  the  trairving  of  their  students.  Their  opinions 
are  generally  those  of  Mr.  Morrison,  but  their  govern¬ 
ment  is  independent,  and  considerable  differences  of 
opinion  exist  among  them. 

Mor'r  icon's,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Monroe  co. 

Mor  ristown,  in  California ,  a  village  of  Sierra  co., 
abt.  13  in.  N.W.  of  Downieville. 

Mor  riston  u,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Henry  co., 
abt.  15  m  E.  of  Rock  Island. 

Mor'r  is  tow'll,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Clarke  co..  abt. 
20  in.  N.  of  Jeffersonville.  —  A  township  of  Randolph 
co.,  abt.  65  ni.  E.N.E  of  Indianapolis.  —  A  post-village 
of  Shelby  co.,  12  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Shelby  ville;  pop.  50d. 
Mor  ristown,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Rice  co..  abt.  11  ni.  W.S.W.  of  Faribault;  pop. 
of  township  abt.  800. 

Mor'ristown,  a  sea  port  town  of  Shelby  co.,  Nova 
Scotia,  abt.  120  m.  N.E.  of  Halifax. 

Mor  ristown,  in  Mew  Jersey ,  a  town,  cap.  of  Morris 
co.,  abt.  50  m  N.N.E.  of  Trenton.  It  is  a  place  of  con¬ 
siderable  activity,  and  is  memorable  as  being  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  American  army  twice  during  the  War 
of  Independence.  Near  M.  is  the  new  State  Insane 
Asylum,  completed  in  1875.  It  cost  abt.  $2,000,000, 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country.  Pop.  5,000. 
Mor'risfow n,  in  J\ew  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship,  river-port  of  St.  Lawrence  cn.,  abt.  14  m.  S.W.  of 
Ogdensburg  ;  ptip.  of  township  abt.  3,000. 

Mor  ristown,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Belmont  co., 
abt.  21  in.  W.  of  Wheeling,  W.  Virginia. 
Mor'ristown,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Jefferson  co., 
abt.  42  m.  E.N.E  of  Knoxville. 

Mor'ristown,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Lamoille  co.,  abt.  20  in.  N.  by  W.  of  Montpelier; 
pop.  of  township  abt  2,200. 

Mor'risville.  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Hendricks  co., 
abt.  25  ni.  \V.  by  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

Mor'risville.  in  New  York,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Madison  co.,  100  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 
Mor'risville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Clinton  co.,  abt.  37 
in.  S.S.E.  of  Dayton. 

Mor'risville,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-borough  of 
Bucks  co  ,  abt.  30  m  N.  of  Philadelphia 
Mor'risville,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Lamoille 
co.,  abt.  20  in.  N.  by  W.  of  Montpelier. 

Mor'risville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Fauquier 
co.,  abt.  95  in.  N.  by  W.  of  Richmond.  “ 
Mor'ro-de-Silo-PAiilo,  a  village  of  Brazil,  abt.  50 
m.  S.W.  of  Bahia. 

II  or 'ro-G ran il e.  in  Brazil,  a  mountain-chain  forming 
a  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  provinces  ot  Goyaz 
and  Minas-Geraes. 

— A  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  15  m.  S.E.  of  Cahete:  pop.  6,000. 
Morrope,  a  town  of  Peru,  on  the  Leche,  near  its  mouth 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Morrow,  (nwr'rd),  n.  [A.  S  morgen,  morning,  on  to 
Mor^,  to-morrow ;  Gael  marach  ]  The  next  day  sub¬ 
sequent  to  any  day  specified. 

"Give  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow.” — Shaks. 

— The  day  next  following  the  present. 

"  Parting  is  such  a weet Borrow, 

That  I  shall  say  good  night  till  it  be  morrow.”  —  Shaks. 

Good-morrow,  good-morning  ;  —  a  common  form  of 
salutation. 

To-morrow,  on  tlienext  day  following;  on  the  day 
next  subsequent  to  the  present. 

Mor'row,  in  Ohio,  a  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  370  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Vernon  and  East  Branch  of  the  Olentaiigy  or 
Whetstone,  besides  some  smaller  streams.  Surface, 
generally  level;  soil ,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Mount  Gilead. 
Pop.  abt.  32.000. 
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— A  post-village  of  Warren  co.,  abt.  37  m.  N.N.E.  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Morriianbidg'ee,  a  river  of  Australia.  See  Morum- 

BUGKK. 

Mors.  (Myth.)  One  of  the  infernal  deities,  horn  of 
Night,  without  a  father.  She  was  worshipped  by  the 
ancients  with  great  solemnity,  and  represented  not  as 
hii  actually  existing  power,  but  as  an  imaginary  being. 
The  moderns  represent  her  as  a  skeleton,  armed  with  a 
scythe  and  a  scimitar. 

Mor*.  or  Mor'Mwe,  an  Island  of  Denmark,  in  Jutland, 
in  the  gull  ot  Ly m fiord  ;  Lat.  56°  40'  N.,  Lon.  90°  E.  It 
is  23  m.  long,  and  12  in.  broad.  The  surface  is  level  and 
fertile,  but  about  one-third  is  covered  with  marshes. 
The  chief  town  is  Nykiohiug.  Pop.  6,000. 

Morse,  n.  (Lat.  tnorsus,  a  cl  asp.  J  A  clasp,  buckle,  or 
Ollier  fastening  formerly  used  for  the  fronts  of  gar¬ 
ments. 

Morse,  or  Wal'rus,  n.  (Zool )  A  group  of  amphib¬ 
ious  mammalia  comprising  the  genus  Trichecus ,  in  the 
family  Phociase  (Fig.  1859).  having  their  distinctive  char¬ 
acter  in  the  cranium  and  the  teeth.  The  head  is  well 
proportioned,  rouud,  obtuse;  eyes  small  and  brilliant; 
upper  lip  remark- 
ably  thick,  cov¬ 
ered  with  large 
pellucid  whiskers 
or  bristles.  Nos¬ 
trils  large,  round¬ 
ed,  placed  on  the 
upper  part  of  the 
snout;  no  exter¬ 
nal  ears.  In  the 
adult  lower  jaw 
there  are  neither 
incisors  nor  ca¬ 
nines,  and  the 
lower  jaw  itself 
is  compressed  an¬ 
teriorly  so  as  to 
fit  between  t lie 
two  enormous 

tusks  (canines)  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  are  directed 
downwards,  and  are  sometimes  two  feet  long  The 
great  alveoli, or  sockets  for  containing  these  formidable 
teeth,  produce  the  characteristic  form  of  the  skull  of 
the  M  (Fig.  1858),  and  make  the  anterior  part  of  the 
upper  jaw  present  an  immense  convex  muzzle,  the  nos¬ 
trils  having  an  upward  direction,  and  not  terminating 
at  the  snout.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  general  re¬ 
semblance  between  the  organization  of  the  M.  anil  that 
of  the  seal ;  hut  the  development  of  the  brain  is  not  so 
great  in  the  former  as  it.  is  in  the  latter,  and  the  M. 
appears  to  be  gifted  with  less  intelligence.  They  are 
of  the  size  of  a  large  ox,  attain  the  length  of  20  feet,  and 
are  covered  with  short  brown  hair.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  most  naturalists  that  walruses  feed  on  shell-fish  and 
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marine  vegetables  which  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  that  one  of  the  uses  of  their  tusks  is  to  root  up 
their  food  from  the  spot  to  which  it  is  fixed;  and  the 
probability  is,  that,  though  the  M.  does  not  abstain  en¬ 
tirely  from  carnivorous  habits,  marine  plants  form  the 
bulk  of  its  food.  They  swim  rapidly,  but  their  progress 
on  land  is  awkward  and  tedious.  They  appear  to  he 
monogamous,  and  the  female  is  said  to  bring  forth  her 
young,  one  only  at  a  birth,  either  on  shore  or  on  the  ice. 
The  flesh  is  highly  valued  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Arctic  regions.  The  M.  of  the  Arctic  seas  is  gregarious, 
and  resorts  in  vast  herds  to  icebergs,  or  the  ice  bound 
coast,  to  breed  and  sleep.  When  attacked,  numbers  hasten 
to  assist  each  other,  in  their  turn  become  assailants, 
and  often  use  the  boats  very  roughly.  It  is  valuable 
on  account,  of  its  oil  and  tusks,  and  the  skin  makes  ex¬ 
cellent  coach-traces. 

Morse,  Samuel  Finley  Brrese,  an  American  artist  and 
inventor,  b.  in  Charlestown,  Mass..  1791,  was  the  son 
of  Jedediah  Morse,  a  clergyman  and  geographer,  known 
as  the  father  of  American  geography.  After  graduating 
at  Yale  College,  1810,  M.,  who  from  early  age  had  de¬ 
termined  to  be  a  painter,  sailed  lor  England  with  Wash¬ 
ington  A llston,  arriving  in  London  in  1811,  where  he 
formed  an  intimacy  with  C.  R.  Leslie,  and  the  first  por¬ 
traits  by  these  artists  painted  in  London  were  like¬ 
nesses  of  each  other.  M.,  who  made  rapid  progress  in  his 
profession,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1813, 
his  picture  The  Doing  Hercules,  of  colossal  size;  and  the 
plaster  model  which  he  made  of  the  same  subject,  to 
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assist  him  in  his  picture,  received  the  prize  in  sculpture 
the  same  year.  On  his  return  to  the  U.  States,  having 
settled  in  Boston,  he  met  with  so  little  encouragement 
that,  he  removed  to  New  Hampshire,  where  he  found 
employment  in  painting  portraits  at  $15  per  head.  He 
went  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  he  found 
more  profitable  employment,  and  about  182*2,  took  up 
his  residence  in  New  York.  Under  a  commission  from 
the  corporation,  lie  painted  a  full-length  portrait  of 
Gen.  Lafayette,  then  on  a  visit  to  the  U.  States.  Iii  1829 
he  paid  a  second  visit  to  Europe,  and  remained  three 
years.  On  his  return  to  the  U.  States  in  the  packet-ship 
Sully,  in  1832,  a  fellow-countryman.  Professor  Jackson, 
was  describing  the  experiments  that  had  just  been 


Pig.  I860.  —  SAMUEL  MORSE. 


made  in  Paris  with  the  electro-magnet,  when  a  question 
arose  as  to  the  time  occupied  by  the  electric  fluid  in 
passing  through  the  wire.  The  reply  being  made  that 
it  was  instantaneous.  Jackson,  recalling  the  experiments 
of  Franklin,  suggested  that  it.  might  he  carried  to  any 
distance,  and  that  the  electric  spark  might  be  made  a 
means  of  conveying  and  recording  intelligence,  'ibis 
suggestion  took  deep  hold  of  Morse,  who  proposed  to 
develop  the  idea  thus  originated;  and  before  the  end  of 
the  voyage  he  bad  drawn  out  the  general  plan  of  the 
system  known  by  his  name.  Almost  immediately  after 
liis  landing  in  America,  he  commenced  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periments;  but  having  little  time  to  give  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  it  was  not  until  fom  years  afterwards  that  be 
succeeded  in  demonstrating  his  theory  upon  a  wire  half 
a  mile  in  length.  Congress  at  once  voted  him  $30,009 
to  enable  him  to  carry  out  bis  views;  and.  in  1844.  be 
saw'  the  realization  of  his  hopes,  in  the  perfect  working 
of  a  w  ire  40  miles  long,  which  had  been  constructed  be¬ 
tween  Washington  and  Baltimore.  Mr.  Morse's  inven¬ 
tion  is  the  simplest  of  all  the  electric  telegraphs;  it 
requires  only  a  single  wire. and  is  self-recording. or  self- 
printing.  The  alphabet  is  formed  of  a  combination  of 
short  strokes  and  dots,  marked  by  a  steel  pricker  upon 
a  sheet  of  paper,  uncoiled  beneath  it  by  clock-work 
mechanism.  The  system  is  adopted  in  almost  all  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world,  and  its  immense  value  may  be  under¬ 
stood  from  the  fact  that  in  France  alone,  the  Morse 
telegraph  brought  to  the  public  revenue  6,000,000  francs 
during  the  first  3  years,  while,  previously,  the  telegraphs 
on  the  semaphore  principle  left  an  annual  deficit  of 
3,100,000  francs.  From  the  Nish  am  I/tichar  of  the 
Sultan  to  the  French  cross  of  the  Lfgion  cf  Honrtevr,  M. 
possesses,  w  e  believe,  all  the  decorations  of  Continental 
Europe:  but  the  gratitude  of  the  sovereigns  and 
states  of  Europe  has  also  manifested  itself  in  a  more 
substantial  form.  At  the  instance  of  Napoleon  111., 
the  representatives  of  France,  Russia,  Sweden,  Belgium, 
Holland.  Austria,  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  the  Holy  Fee,  and 
Turkey  met  for  considering  the  best  means  of  giving 
the  inventor  a  collective  testimonial,  which  resulted  in 
a  vote  of  400,000  francs,  “as  an  honorary  and  personal 
reward  to  Mr.  M.  for  his  useful  labors.”  This  eminent 
inventor  was  also  member  of  many  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  scientific  and  art  academies.  I).  1872. 

Mor'ael,  n.  [O.  Fr.  morcel ;  Lat.  morsus,  from  mordeo, 
to  bite  1  A  bite;  a  monthful ;  a  small  piece  of  food.  — 
A  small  quantity  of  something  not  eatable  ;  a  fragment ; 
as.  ''morsels  of  native  and  pure  gold.” — Boyle. 

Morse'ville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Schoharie  co., 
abt.  45  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

Morsnre*  (mtir’shur,)  n.  The  act  of  biting  or  gnawing. 

Mori.  v.  [Fr.,  death,  from  Lat.  mors,  mortis.]  A  note 
sounded  at  the  death  of  a  stag  or  other  game. 

"The  sportsman  then  sounded  n  treble  mort.” — Sir  W.  Scott. 

— [Teel,  mnrgt. ]  An  English  provincialism  for  a  large 
quantity  or  ample  amount.  —  In  gypsy  cant,  a  woman. 
—  A  three-year  old  salmon.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

Mortagrno,  ( mar-tain ',)  a  tow  n  of  France,  dept  of 
Orne,  20  m.  E.  of  Alencon.  Manuf.  Linen,  thread,  and 
leather.  Pop  5,000. 

Mor  tal,  a.  [Lat.  mortalis,  from  mors,  mortis,  death.] 
Subject  to  death;  fore-doomed  to  die;  as.  mankind  are 
mortal.  —  Deadly;  destructive  to  life;  fatal  ;  causing  or 
bringing  death  ;  terminating  life ;  deadly  in  malice  or 
purpose;  exposing  to  certain  death  ;  as. a  mortal  wound. 

"The  fruit  whose  mortal  taste  brought  death.”— Milton. 
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— Inferring  or  admitting  death  ;  susceptible  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  death  ;  liable  to  destructive  action. 

“Or  iu  the  natal,  or  iu  the  mortal  boar.’’ — Pope. 

— Incurring  the  penalty  of  death  :  condemned  to  be  pun¬ 
ished  with  death  ;  not  venial ;  as,  a  mortal  sin. —  Human  ; 
belonging  to  man,  who  is  mortal ;  as,  mortal  power. 

“  All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves.”—  Young.  . 

— Extreme;  violent;  harassing;  tormenting. 

*•  The  nymph  grew  pale,  and  in  a  mortal  fright.”—  Dryden. 
Mortal  ft#,  a  relentless,  implacable  enemy  ;  u  foe  bent 
on  one’s  destruction. 

“I  am  Palamon,  thy  mortal  foe."— Dryden. 

Mortal,  n.  A  human  being;  a  man,  subject  to  death; 
—  opposed  to  immortal. 

"  *Ti9  not  in  mortal s  to  command  success.”— A ddison. 

Mortal  ity  ,  n.  [Fr.  mortality ;  Lat.  morta litas.]  State 
or  quality  of  being  mortal ;  condition  of  being  subject 
to  death,  or  the  necessity  of  dying. 

“  Thoughts  of  mortality  are  cordial  to  the  soul.”— Fuller. 

— .Death  ;  destruction  ;  end  of  life. 

“  I  beg  mortality. 

Rather  than  life  preserv’d  with  infamy.”—  Shake. 

— Actual  demise  of  deaths  in  a  stated  time  or  given  com¬ 
munity. 

“  The  year  of  1592  was  a  time  of  great  mortality."— Graunt. 

''-Human  n  iture;  the  human  race;  humanity  in  general. 

*  Take  these  tears,  mortality’ *  relief.” — Pope. 

M ( Law  of .)  The  mathematical  relations  subsisting 
among  the  number  of  persons  living  at  the  different 
ages  of  life;  su«h  that,  the  number  of  persons  living  at 
any  assigned  age  being  given,  the  number  of  them  who 
remain  alive  at  every  subsequent  age,  and  consequently 
the  mortality  which  takes  place  in  the  interval,  will  be 
expressible  by  that  relation.  It  must  be  obvious  that 
in  speaking  of  a  law  of  this  kind,  we  can  only  have  re¬ 
gard  to  the  averages  of  large  numbers.  In  respect  of 
a  single  individual,  or  a  small  number  of  persons, 
the  uncertainty  of  the  duration  of  life  is  proverbial ; 
but  the  case  is  entirely  changed  when  multitudes  are 
concerned;  and  there  are  few  classes  of  contingent 
events  of  which  the  results  can  be  predicted  with  so  lit¬ 
tle  risk  of  departure  from  the  truth  as  the  average  age 
to  which  the  lives  of  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
will  be  prolonged.  The  circumstances  which  affect  the 
mean  duration  of  human  life  depend  upon  a  great 
number  of  different  causes;  as  climate,  the  facility  of 
obtaining  subsistence,  the  state  of  civilization,  the  man¬ 
ner  of  living,  progress  of  medical  science,  &c., —  all  of 
which  vary  in  different  countries  and  at  different  times. 
The  law  of  mortality,  therefore,  must  vary  with  these 
circumstances;  and  consequently,  if  expressible  by  any 
mathematical  function,  it  must  be  one  affected  by  nu¬ 
merical  coefficients  depending  on  the  particular  circum¬ 
stances,  and  of  which  the  values  can  only  be  determined 
by  observation.  The  simplest  expression  which  has 
been  proposed  for  representing  the  course  of  mortality 
is  that  which  is  derived  from  the  celebrated  hypothesis 
of  l)e  Moivre;  namely,  that  if  a  number  of  individuals 
be  taken  in  any  given  year  of  age,  the  number  of  deaths 
which  take  place  among  them  will  be  the  same  every 
year  until  the  whole  are  extinct.  In  this  hypothesis 
only  one  numerical  quantity  requires  to  be  determined, 
viz.,  the  average  extreme  age.  De  Moivre  adopted  86; 
and  his  hypothesis  may  therefore  be  simply  enunciated 
as  follows:  Out  of  86  infants  born,  85  will  be  alive  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  84  at  the  end  of  the  second,  and 
so  on  to  the  extremity  of  life,  the  decrement  being  one 
in  each  year.  For  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
about  the  middle  ages  of  life,  this  hypothesis  of  equal 
decrements  represents  the  observed  facts  with  tolerable 
accuracy  :  and  as  it  affords  considerable  facilities  in  va¬ 
rious  calculations,  it  was  formerly  much  used  in  the 
computation  of  life  contingencies.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  given  age  and  86  is  called  by  De  Moivre  the 
complement  of  life  ;  thus  the  complement  of  a  life  of  50 
is  36  years.  On  account  of  the  multitude  of  causes  which 
intiueiice  the  rate  of  mortality  among  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country,  it  is  plain  that  any  formula  deduced  from 
d  priori  considerations  can  only  be  trusted  so  far  as  it  is 
found  to  agree  with  experience :  and  therefore,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  recourse  is  had  to  a  taMe  showing 
for  each  year  of  age  the  number  of  deaths  which  are  ob¬ 
served  to  taka  place  out  of  a  large  number  of  persons 
who  enter  upon  that  age.  The  ratio  of  those  two  num¬ 
bers  is  the  measure  of  the  probability  that  an  individual 
entering  upon  that  age  will  not  survive  the  year,  and 
may  be  assumed  as  the  law  of  mortality  in  respect  of 
that  age.  The  table  may  he  exhibited  under  different 
forms:  the  most  usual  is  a  table  of  decrements,  which 
is  constructed  by  supposing  a  large  number  of  persons, 
as  10,000  for  example,  to  start  together  in  the  same 
year  of  age  (the  year  of  birth  is  usually  assumed),  and 
to  write  down  in  the  same  column  the  number  of  those 
who  remain  alive  at  the  end  of  each  successive  year 
From  this  the  number  who  die  in  each  year,  and  the 
chances  of  surviving  a  year,  or  any  number  of  years,  ar 
easily  found.  For  some  purposes  the  table  of  the  prol 
abilities  of  living  over  a  year  at  each  age.  or  of  dying  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  is  more  convenient ;  but  either 
form  can  be  readily  reduced  to  the  other. 
Mor'talize,  v.  a.  To  render  mortal,  (a.) 

Mar  tally,  a.  In  a  mortal  manner:  in  a  manner  that 
must  cause  death:  irrevocably;  as,  he  fell,  mortally 
wounded  — In  the  highest  possible  degree ;  inveterately 
excessively. 

“  1  mortally  dislike  s  vulgar  face." — Granville. 

Mor' tailless,  n.  Mortality ;  state  or  condition  of  being 
mortal. 

Mor'tar,  n.  [Lat.  mortarium ;  Fr.  mortier ;  probably 
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allied  to  Lat.  mordeo,  morsus,  to  bite,  crunch,  or  chip 
with  the  teeth.]  (Vhrm.)  A  vessel,  usually  made  of 
iron,  brass,  marble,  Wedgwood-wui e,  or  glass,  in  which 
substances  are  pounded  or  bruised  with  a  pestle. 

(Masonry.)  A  mixture  of  lime,  sand,  and  water,  used 
for  cementing  stones  and  bricks  in  walls.  See  Supp’t. 

(Gun.)  A  variety  of  cannon  of  a  large  bore,  with  i 
chambers  (Fig.  1861  >,  employed  to  throw  shells  or  car¬ 
casses  at  considerable  elevations,  so  that  the  missile 
may  range  to  a  great  distance,  and  fall  vertically  upon  | 
the  object  Mortars  were  first  used  in  sieges  for  throw-) 
ing  large  balls  of  stone  and  of  red-hot  iron,  before  the 
invention  of  shells. 

In  consequence  of 
this,  the  calibre  of  a 
mortar  in  Germany 
is  estimated  by  the 
weight  of  a  stone- 
ball,  equal  iu  bulk 
to  the  size  of  the 
bomb  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  throw'.  In 
Russia  and  Den¬ 
mark,  the  calibre  of 
a  mortar  is  estimat¬ 
ed  by  the  w  eight  of 
an  iron  ball  exactly  fitting  it;  and  in  England,  in 
France,  and  in  the  11.  States,  by  its  diameter  in  inches. 
The  interior  parts  of  a  mortar  are  the  chamber,  the 
bore,  the  mouth,  and  the  vent.  The  chamber  is  the 
place  where  the  charge  of  pow  der  is  lodged.  The  slmpe 
of  the  chamber  varies,  but  it  is  generally  conical,  and 
more  or  less  truncated.  The  use  ot  mortars  is  considered 
to  be  older  than  that  of  cannon  bv  some  writers.  Shells 
were  thrown  out  of  mortars  at  the  siege  of  Wachten- 
douk,  in  1588,  by  the  Count  of  Mansfeld.  See  Bomb  ;  Gun. 

Mortar-bed.  (Gun.)  A  thick  plank  hollowed  out  to 
receive  a  mortar. 

Mortar-vessel,  mwtar-hoat.  ( Navy .)  For  a  consider¬ 
able  period  this  term  was  applied  to  small  vessels  used 
in  the  navy,  and  armed  with  mortars  lor  the  purpose  of 
bombarding.  The  increased  use  of  shells  in  naval  war¬ 
fare,  to' be  fired  from  ordinary  guns,  converts  every  ves¬ 
sel  of  war  into  a  bomb-vessel ;  consequently,  the  term 
mortar-vessel  will  not  long  designate  any  particular  kind 
of  boat.  Iu  ordinary  language,  the  term  is  applied,  in 
the  navy,  to  a  few  small  craft  of  light  draught  of  water. 

Morta'ra,  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Alexandria,  25  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Alexandria;  pop.  5.000. 

Mortelontaaiics  ( mor t-jon* tain ,)  a  village  of  France, 
dept,  of  Oise,  in  the  castle  of  which  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  France  and  the  U.  States  was  signed,  in  1800. 

Mor'tes,  t  Rio  <las.)  a  river  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Minas- 
Geraes.  enters  the  Rio  Grande  near  Macaia.  Length , 
abt.  120m. 

Mortes,  (Kn  das,)  a  river  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Matto-Grosso, 
enters  the  Araguay  opposite  the  centre  of  the  island  of 
Santa  Anna. 

Mortgage,  ( mdr'gej ,)  n.  [Fr.  morf,  dead,  and  gage , 
pledge.  See  Gage.]  {Law.)  The  conveyance  of  an  es¬ 
tate,  real  or  personal,  by  a  debtor  to  his  creditoi,  as  a 
pledge  or  security  for  a  debt.  The  debtor  is  called  the 
mortgagor ,  the  creditor  mortgagee.  The  conveyance  is 
absolute  in  form,  but  subject  to  a  proviso  by  which  it  is 
to  become  void,  or  by  w  hich  the  pledge  is  to  be  recon 
veyed  upon  repayment  to  the  grantee  of  the  principal 
sum  secured,  with  interest,  on  a  certain  fixed  day.  Upon 
the  non-performance  of  this  condition,  tlio  mortgagee’s 
estate  becomes  absolute  at  law,  but  remains  redeemable 
in  equity  during  a  limited  period.  (See  Limitation.)  I 
general,  every  description  of  property,  and  every  kind 
of  interest  in  which  it  is  capable  of  absolute  sale,  may 
be  the  subject  of  a  legal  A/.,  or  its  equivalent  iu  equity, 
A  deed,  if  really  intended  only  as  a  security  for  money, 
will  be  treated  as  a  mortgage,  although,  ill  form,  it  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  an  absolute  conveyance  or  assignment.  So 
long  as  the  mortgagor  remains  iu  possession,  the  mort¬ 
gagee’s  estate  is  not  absolute.  As  to  the  rights  of  the 
mortgagee,  he  is  entitled  to  enter  into  possession  of  the 
lands,  and  after  a  notice  to  the  tenants,  to  recover  the 
rents  and  profits,  unless  there  is  some  agreement  to  the 
contrary.  lie  may  grant  leases,  subject  to  the  equity 
of  redemption,  and  avoid  by  ejectment,  without  notice, 
any  leases  that  may  have  been  made  by  the  mortgagor 
w  ithout  his  concurrence  subsequently  to  his  mortgage, 
lie  must,  however,  account  for  the  rents  which  lie  re¬ 
ceives,  and  payr  proportional  for  such  parts  as  he  may 
keep  in  his  own  possession.  A  mortgagee  is  not  allow*  d 
to  obtain  any  advantage  out  of  the  security  beyond  his 
principal  and  interest.  Though  the  mortgagee,  after 
the  mortgagor’s  default  in  payment  of  the  principal 
sum  and  interest,  lias  the  absolute  legal  estate,  he  is 
still  considered  in  equity  to  hold  only  as  a  security  for 
his  debt.  In  order  to  obtain  absolute  possession  of  the 
estate,  the  mortgagee  has  to  file  a  bill  of  foreclosure 
against  the  mortgagor,  calling  upon  the  latter  to  redeem 
his  estate  forthwith,  by  payment  of  t  lie  principal  money, 
interest,  and  costs;  and  if  he  fail  to  do  so  within  the 
time  specified  by  the  court  (usually  six  months),  be  is 
forever  barred  and  foreclosed  of  his  equity  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  and  the  mortgagee  becomes  owner  in  equity,  as  lie 
before  was  in  law.  (See  FORECLOSURE.)  In  the  event  of 
a  sale,  the  surplus,  after  deduction  of  the  principal  sum, 
interest,  and  expenses,  must  be  accounted  for  and  paid 
to  the  mortgagor,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators, 
or  assigns.  The  above  general  remarks  apply  princi¬ 
pally  to  mortgages  on  land;  the  entire  subject  is  vast 
and  intricate,  so  that  here  wre  car  do  nothing  more  than 
refer  for  further  particulars  to  special  treatises  on  the 
subject,  and  especially  to  Washburn's  Real  Property,  for 
a  full  abstract  of  the  laws  of  the  vurious  States. 
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— The  6tate  of  being  pledged  ;  as,  land  held  on  mortgage. 

— v.  a.  To  grant,  as  an  estate  in  tee  as  security  for  the 
payment  of  money  lent  or  contracted  to  be  paid  at  a 
certain  time:  as,  lands  mortgaged.  —  To  pledge;  to  len¬ 
der  liable  to  the  liquidation  of  any  debtor  expenditure; 
as,  mortgaged  capital. 

Mort'gage*(le(k(l*  n.  (Law.)  A  deed  of  conveyance 
given  by  way  of  mortgage. 

Mortgagee,  (mbrga-jee',)  n.  (Law.)  The  person  who 
lends  money  on  mortgage,  or  to  whom  a  mortgage  is 
made  or  given  ;  —  correlative  to  mortgagor. 

Mortgager,  Mortgageor',  ( mur'gajer ,)  n.  (Law.) 
The  person  who  grants  an  estate  in  tee  as  security  for 
debt,  as  above  specified. 

Mortgagor,  n.  (Law.)  Same  ns  Mortgager. 

Mortier,  (moPte-d,)  n.  The  name  given  to  a  cap  of 
state,  of  great  antiquity,  worn  by  the  first  kings  of 
France,  and  the  form  pf  which  is  still  preserved  in  the 
cap  worn  by  the  president  of  the  Court  of  Cassation. 

MOrt  ier,  Edouard  Ad<  lphe  Casimir  Joseph,  Duke 
i»e  Treviso,  a  marshal  of  France,  born  1768.  entered  the 
army  in  1791.  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  having  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  on  various  occasions,  he  was  rapidly 
promoted.  In  1803,  Napoleon  appointed  him  to  the 
command  of  the  army  sent  tooccupy  Hanover.  In  1801, 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  marshal.  In  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  1805  and  1806,  Gen.  Mortier  headed  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  grand  army,  commanded  in  chief  by 
Napoleon  in  person;  and  displayed  great  enterprise  and 
intrepidity.  On  one  occasion,  w  hen  at  the  head  of  4,OoO 
men,  lie  fell  in  with  the  main  body  of  the  Russian  army 
under  Kutusoff,  and  being  compelled  to  fight  or  surren¬ 
der,  by  his  superior  tactics  and  valor  he  held  out  till  the 
arrival  of  sufficient  reinforcements.  In  1808  he  was 
raised  to  the  dukedom  of  Treviso;  and  soon  after  the 
invasion  of  Spain,  be  took  the  command  of  the  French 
armies  there.  He  accompanied  Napoleon  in  his  expe¬ 
dition  to  Russia;  and  to  him  was  intrusted  the  blow¬ 
ing  up  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow.  On  the  restoration 
of  Louis  XVIII.  he  gave  in  his  adhesion,  and  lived  as  a 
private  person  in  Paris  till  1816,  w  hen  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  15th  military  division, at  Rouen. 
He  was  afterwards  elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  in  which  be  sat  till  1819,  when  he  was  re¬ 
stored  to  the  peerage.  In  1834,  Louis  Philippe  prevailed 
on  him  to  accept  ofliee,  on  the  resignation  of  Marshal 
Soult,  but  lie  soon  alter  resigned.  Being  on  the  staff  of 
the  king  and  prince  at  the  review  in  Paris,  on  the  28th 
of  July.  1835,  it  was  the  fate  of  this  brave  officer  to  be 
one  of  the  victims  of  the  assassin  Fieschi.  (q.  v.) 

Mortal*  orous,  a.  [Fr.  mart  if  ere ,  from  Lat  mors,  mor - 
tiSy  death,  and  ferre ,  to  bear.]  Bringing  or  superinduc¬ 
ing  death;  fatal ;  deadly ;  destructive ;  as,  a  mortif trout 
herb. 

Mortifica'tnon,  v.  [Fr.  See  Mortify.]  Act  of  mor¬ 
tifying,  or  state  of  being  mortified. — The  act  of  subduing 
the  passions  and  appetites  by  penance,  abstinence,  or 
painful  severities  or  macerations  inflicted  on  the  body. 

“The  mortification  ot  our  lusts  has  something  in  it  that  is 
troublesome,  yet  uothiug  that  is  unreasonable.” — Tillotson. 

— Humiliation  or  vexation;  state  of  being  bumbled  or 
depressed  by  disappointment,  chagrin,  crosses,  or  any¬ 
thing  that  wounds  or  abases  pride.  —  That  which  mol  li¬ 
fies;  cause  of  humiliation,  chagrin,  or  vexation. 

(Med.)  The  loss  of  vitality  in  a  part  of  the  body.  The 
incipient  state  of  M.,  when  the  case  is  still  recoverable, 
is  called  gangrene;  when  totally  dead. sphacelus.  When 
any  portion  of  the  body  loses  its  vitality,  a  process  of 
separation  takes  place  between  it  and  the  living  parts 
that  surround  it;  and  when  this  happens  in  certain 
parts  or  organs,  it  is  necessarily  fatal.  The  symptoms 
attending  M  of  the  viscera  are  generally  loss  ot  pain, 
diminution  of  fever,  small  sinking  pulse,  hiccough,  de¬ 
lirium,  cold  sweat,  and  fainting,  which  precedes  death. 
M.  of  a  bone  is  called  necrosis. 

(Scots  Law.)  A  bequest  to  an  educational,  literary,  or 
religious  institution. 

Mor' Illicit  ness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  mor¬ 
tified;  abasement  of  the  passions  or  appetites;  humili¬ 
ation;  chagrin. 

Mor'tilier,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  mor¬ 
tifies. 

Mor'tifyr,  r.  a.  [Fr.  mortifier;  L  Lat.  mortifico;  Lat. 
mors,  mortis,  death,  and  facia,  to  make.  See  Mortal.] 
To  subdue  or  bring  into  subjection,  as  the  bodily  appe¬ 
tites  by  abstinence,  or  rigorous  severities;  to  abase;  to 
humble;  to  reduce;  to  restrain,  as  inordinate  passions. 

“  With  fasting  mortified,  worn  out  with  tears  " — Harts. 

— To  depress;  to  affect  with  slight  or  temporary  vexation 
or  chagrin. 

“  He  in  controlled  by  a  nod,  mortified  by  a  frown,  and  trans¬ 
ported  by  a  smile.” — Addison. 

— To  destroy  the  organic  texture  and  vital  functions  of 
some  part  of  a  living  animal;  to  alter;  to  gangrene. 

— v.  n.  To  become  dead;  to  gangrene;  to  lose  vitality,  as 
flesh. — To  be  subdued  :  to  die  away. — To  practise  severi¬ 
ties  and  penance  from  religious  motives. 

Mar  t i i‘y  i ng,  a.  Humiliating;  tending  to  humiliate, 
chagrin,  or  abase;  vexatious;  annoying;  as,  a  mortify - 

I  ing  rebuff 

Mor'tifyingly,  odv.  Yexationsly :  humiliatingly. 

Mortimer.  Roger,  Earl  of  March,  an  English  noble 
of  the  14th  century,  was  B.  about  1287.  and  on  the  death 
of  bis  father,  in  t lie  Welsh  wars  in  1303,  was  made  the 
w  ard  of  Piers  Gaveston.  He  served  under  Edward  I  in 
the  Scottish  war.  in  1306-7,  and  during  the  first  14  years 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  was  employed  in  Scotian  I, 
Ireland,  and  France,  and  was  appointed  lieutenant  in 
Ireland  in  1317.  Three  years  later  he  joined  the  bat  ons 
in  revolt  to  banish  the  king’s  favorites,  the  Spensers, 
but  was  taken  and  imprisoned  iu  the  Tower.  Having 
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escaped  to  France,  he  allied  himself  with  Isabella,  queen 
of  Edward  II.,  and  the  barons  who  shared  her  discon¬ 
tent.  Tiie  queen  accepted  him  as  her  paramour,  and 
having  obtained  aid  from  the  count  of  liainault.  they  i 
came  to  England  in  1326,  deposed  and  imprisoned  the 
king,  and  governed  the  kingdom  at  their  will.  The 
young  prince  was  proclaimed  (Edward  III.);  M  was 
created  earl  of  March,  and  took  a  large  share  of  die  es¬ 
tates  of  the  Spensers:  the  deposed  king  was  shamefully 
murdered  by  his  orders;  and  at  last  Edward,  weary  of 
subjection  to  this  insolent  usurper,  and  backed  by  t lie 
public  hatred  of  him.  assumed  the  government.  M.  was 
seized  at  the  castle  of  Nottingham,  and  hung  at  Tyburn, 
1330. 

Mor't  imer,  Edmund,  Karl. espoused  Philippina. daugh¬ 
ter  of  Lionel,  second  son  of  Edward  III.,  king  of  Eng- 
land.  —  Roger,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  declared  heir 
to  the  crown  in  13S5,  hut  died  in  1399,  leaving  an  only 
daughter,  who  married  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  giving 
to  that  family  a  claim  to  the  throne  of  England.  Hence 
arose  the  wars  of  the  “  Red  and  White  Roses,”  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

lUor'timer,  in  Illinois ,  a  village  of  Lake  co.,  about  45 
in  N.  by  \V.  of  Chicago. 

Mortise,  (mor'tis.)n.  [Fr.  mnrtaise,  probably  from  Lat. 
mnriteo,  morsus,  to  bite,  to 
bite  into.]  (Carp.)  A  cut  or 
hollow  place  (a  a ,  Fig.  1862), 
made  in  timber,  to  receive 
the  tenon,  b  b,  of  another 
piece  of  timber. 

Mortise-jo  mt%  a  joint  made 
by  the  cohesion  of  a  mortise 
and  tenon.  —  Mortise  lock ,  a  Fig.  1862.  —  mortise. 

lock  constructed  to  fit  into 

amortise  cut  iu  the  stile  of  a  door.  —  Mortise-wheel,  a 
wheel  of  Cast-iron,  having  wooden  cogs  let  into  mortises 
on  its  periphery. 

— v.  a.  To  cut  or  make  a  mortise  in. — To  cut  by  a  mortise 
and  tenon;  as,  to  mortise  a  beam  into  a  post. 

Mur'tisiiig»raaeliine«  (-wd's/ian,)  n.  A  machine 
for  the  construction  of  mortises. 

Mort'lin:;,  n.  Samo  as  Morlino.  q.  v. 

Mort  main,  n.  [Fr.  mort,  dead,  and  main ,  hand.  See 
Manual.]  (Law.)  Possession  of  lands  or  tenements  in 
dead  hands,  or  hands  that  cannot  alienate.  Alienation 
in  mortmain  is  an  alienation  of  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments,  to  any  corporation  (sole  or  aggregate), 
.guild,  or  fraternity.  The  reason  for  the  title,  according 
to  Bbnkstone  (book  i.  c.  IS),  is  that  such  alienations 
were  usually  made  to  ecclesiastical  bodies,  the  members 
of  which  (being  professed)  were  reckoned  dead  persons 
in  law  :  land,  therefore,  holden  by  them  might,  with 
great  propriety,  he  said  to  he  held  in  mortua  manu. 

Morf-ne',  n.  Same  as  Morne.  q.  v. 

Horton,  J  \mes  Dougl  vs,4th  E\rl  of.  regent  of  Scotland, 
w'as  younger  son  of  Sir  George  Douglas,  of  Pittendreich, 
and  studied  at  Paris.  Having  married  u  daughter  of 
the  3d  carl,  the  earldom  was  transferred  to  him  on  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law,  in  1553.  He  favored  the 
Reformation,  though  not  at  first  very  boldly,  and  was 
made  lord  high-chancellor  of  Scotland  in  15  >3.  Three 
years  later  lie  took  part  in  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  and 
fled  to  England:  he  soon,  however,  obtained  the  queen’s 
pardon,  through  the  influence  of  Uotliwell.  Informed 
of  the  plot  against  Darnley,  he  refused  to  share  in  it, 
but  did  not  reveal  it.  lie  was  one  of  the  leading  oppo¬ 
nents  of  Bothwell,  was  again  made  chancellor,  and  in 
1572  w'as  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom.  His  ad¬ 
ministration  was  arbitrary  and  burdensome,  and  having 
made  himself  odious  to  the  people,  lie  resigned  in  1577. 
He  found  means  of  recovering  his  high  office  soon  after¬ 
wards;  but  in  1581  he  was  charged  as  accessory  to  the 
murder  of  Darnley.  tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded,  3d 
June.  He  died  with  great  calmness,  firmly  maintaining 
his  innocence. 

Mor  ton.  Samuel  George,  an  American  physician  and 
ethnologist,  was  h.  at  Philadelphia,  in  I79J.  He  studied 
medicine  at  his  native  city  and  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  graduating  m.  d.  in  both  places,  and  in  1824 
settled  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  not  only  practised 
his  profession,  but  distinguished  himself  as  an  ardent 
student  of  physical  science.  A  member  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Academy  of  Sciences  from  his  21st  year,  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  anatomy  in  1839.  -  Ethnology  at 
length  became  his  chief  study,  and  ns  a  basis  for  inves¬ 
tigation  of  differences  in  the  structure  of  the  skull  iu 
the  different  races  of  men,  lie  formed  an  immense  col¬ 
lection  of  skulls,  both  human  and  brute.  He  published 
the  results  of  his  researches  in  the  works  entitled, 
Crania  Americana ;  Crania  Egyptiaca;  and  Types  of 
Mankind ;  the  last  named,  however,  only  appearing  after 
his  death.  Dr.  M  was  also  author  of  several  medical 
treatises,  among  which  are,  —  An  Illustrated  System  of 
Unman  Anatomy ;  and  Illustrations  of  Pulmonary  Con¬ 
sumption.  D.  at  Philadelphia,  1851. 

Mor'ton.  William  Thomas  Green,  m.  d.,  an  American 
dental  surgeon,  and  the  reputed  discoverer  of  anaesthet¬ 
ics,  li.  in  Mass.,  1819.  In  1840  lie  commenced  the  study  of 
dentistry  in  Baltimore,  and  two  years  later  commenced 
practice  in  Boston.  In  1814,  in  the  latter  city,  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  experimental  study,  Dr.  M  discovered  and  intro¬ 
duced  ethereal  anaesthesia,  which  he  patented  under  the 
name  of  letheem ,  offering  its  advantages,  however,  free  of 
cost  to  the  charitable  institutions  ot  England  and  the 
U.  States.  The  committee  of  the  French  Academy  award¬ 
ed  the  Montyon  prize  of  5,0.)0  francs  to  he  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  Dr.  Jackson  and  Dr.  M. ;  but  the  latter  re¬ 
fused  to  receive  this  joint,  award,  protested  against  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Academy,  and  in  1852  received  the  large  gold 
medal,  the  Montyon  prize  in  mediciue  and  surgery. 


MoFlon,  Oliver  Perry,  an  American  statesman,  b.  ini 
Ind.,  1823;  educated  at  Miami  University;  began  prac¬ 
tice  of  law  in  1847  ;  elected  circuit  judge  in  1j>62,  lieut.-J 
governor  in  1860,  governor,  1861-7.  lie  was  active  in! 
support  of  the  Federal  government  during  tin*  war.  Ini 
180  f,  he  was  opposed  bv  a  Democratic  legislature,  who 
contemplated  taking  the  military  power  out  of  his! 
hands,  and  placing  it  iu  those  of  four  of  their  party. 
The  Republicans  defeated  this  attempt  by  withdrawing, 
leaving  each  house  without  a  quorum,  lie  borrowed 
money  upon  his  personal  responsibility  to  carry  on  the 
State  government,  w’hich  was  subsequently  repaid.  U. 
S.  senator  iu  1867  ;  one  of  the  Republican  nominees  atj 
the  convention  of  IS76  for  President.  In  1877.  selected 
as  one  of  the  electoral  commission,  (q.  v .)  D.  Nov.,  1>77. 

Mor  ion,  in  ///.,  a  p.-v.  and  twp.  of  Tazewell  co.  —  In 
Miss.,  a  p.-v.  of  Scott  co  — In  J to.,  a  v.  of  Ray  co. 

Mor'toiiMville,  in  Ky.,  a  p.-v.  of  Woodford  co.  —  In 
N.  1'.,  a  v.  of  Oraugeco. — In  Penn.,  a  p.-v.  of  Chester  co. 

Mortuary.  n.  [Fr.  mortuaire ,  a  funeral-pall;  Lat. 
mortuanus ,  having  reference  to  the  dead,  from  mors , 
mortis,  d‘*atb.]  A  customary  gift,  claimed  by,  and  due 
to,  the  minister  of  a  parish  on  the  death  of  a  parish¬ 
ioner;  also,  a  Imrial-place. 

— a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the  burial  of  the 
dead:  aR,  a  mortuary  chapel. 

Morn  in  ( mor‘um-bid-je\)  a  river  of  Australia, 

rising,  by  many  heads,  in  the  co.  of  Murray.  N.  S.  Wales, 
and  after  a  S.W.  course  of  400  miles,  joining  the  river 
Murray,  in  Lat.  34°  48'  S.,  anil  Lon.  14:5°  E. 

Mo  rn*,  n.  (Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Moraceiz ,  q.  v. 

Mor'ven*  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Shelby  co.,  abt.  40  m. 
8.  E.  of  1  udianapolis. 

Mor'ven.  in  N.  (' arolina .  a  village  of  Anson  co.,  about 
115  m.  S.W.  by  W.  of  Raleigh. 

Mosaic,  (mo-ta'ik,)  Mosa  ic-work,  n.  [Fr.7n0.m- 
ique. ;  L.  Lat.  musivum  opus,  mosaic-work ;  Or.  mouseion, 
the  temple  of  the  Muses,  mouseios ,  belonging  to  the 
Muses,  from  Mnusa, 
amuse.  See  Muse.] 

An  assemblage  of 
small  pieces  or 
cubes  of  glass,  mar¬ 
ble,  shells,  pebbles, 
precious  stones,  A  c. 

(a,  a,  a,  Fig.  1863), 
of  various  colors, 
cut,  and  fixed  to¬ 
gether  by  a  ground 
of  cement  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form 
ornamental  pat¬ 
terns.  Work  of  this 
kind  is  of  great  antiquity;  and  it  is  believed  to  have 
had  its  origin  iu  Asia.  In  the  hook  of  Esther,  mention 
is  made  of  a  “pavement  of  red  ami  blue,  and  white  and 
black  marble,”  in  the  court  of  the  garden  of  King 
Ahasuerus.  This  was  without  doubt  a  pavement  of 
mosaic-work.  In  Greece,  during  the  time  of  Alexander, 
mosaic  pavements,  made  with  variously  colored  marble, 
were  among  the  sumptuous  decorations  of  the  period. 
These  were  for  the  most  part  geometric  in  design  ;  but 
Pliny  mentions  a  celebrated  work  of  Sosos  of  Pergamos 
—  the  “Utiswept  Hall.”  This  was  a  pavement  of  inlaid 
work,  representing  the  crumbs  and  fragments  left  on 
the  floor  after  a  banquet.  The  art  was  carried  from 
Greece  by  workmen  to  Rome,  where  it  was  celled  o/>us 
musirum ,  and  acquired  universal  popularity,  and  soon 
came  to  he  applied  not  only  to  floors,  but  also  to  walls 
and  ceilings.  In  Italy,  and  in  most  of  the  countries  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Romans,  many  floors  ornamented  with 
mosaic-work  have  been  found  among  old  ruins.  They 
consist  generally  of  a  centre-piece,  frequently  of  human 
beings  or  animals,  with  a  border  or  frame  of  a  regular 
pattern.  The  different  parts  of  which  the  mosaic  is 
formed  consist  of  cubes  of  different  colored  stones  or 
earthenware,  cemented  together.  Some  exquisite  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  kind  of  mosaic-work  have  been  found  at 
Pompeii.  One  of  the  finest  examples  found  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  battle  of  Issus,  and  was  found  in  1831 
in  the  Casa  del  Fauno.  In  the  5th  century,  when  the 
arts  and  sciences  were  driven  from  Italy,  the  art  of 
mosaic-work  was  preserved  l»y  the  Byzantine  Greeks, 
and  was  restored  to  Greece  in  the  13th  century.  It  at¬ 
tained  its  highest  perfection  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  when  Clement  VIII.  had  the  whole  of  the 
interior  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  ornamented  with 
mosaic-work.  Giambattista  Calandra  Improved  mosaic 
by  the  introduction  of  a  new  cement.  He,  and  other 
artists  who  followed  after  him,  employed  the  art  for 
copying  original  paintings  by  celebrated  artists.  One  of 
the  great  advantages  of  this  kind  of  work  is  its  wonder¬ 
ful  power  of  preservation,  by  which  many  of  these  paint¬ 
ings  are  represented  in  all  their  original  freshness  and 
beauty.  Guercino’s  “  Martyrdom  of  St.  l’etronilla,”  and 
Domenichino’s  “Communion  of  the  Dying  St  Jerome,” 
were  thus  preserved.  A  school  for  mosaic  was  founded 
at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  in  Rome,  by  Peter 
Paul  of  Christopheris ;  and  many  of  his  pupils  carried 
the  art  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  In  modern 
times,  two  kinds  of  mosaic  are  particularly  famous  — 
the  Roman  and  the  Florentine.  In  Roman  mosaic,  the 
pictures  are  formed  by  joining  very  small  pieces  of 
stone,  which  gives  greater  variety,  and  facilitates  the 
representation  of  large  paintings.  In  the  Florentine 
style,  the  mosaic  is  made  of  large  pieces  of  stone,  and 
is  consequently  more  troublesome,  and  only  adapted  for 
small  paintings.  The  Italians  call  mosaic-work  in  wood 
tansiii  or  tarsia;  the  French,  marqueterie.  (See  Mah- 
quetry.)  In  the  most  costly  mosaics,  precious  stones 
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have  beem  cut  to  furnish  materials:  but  in  common 
works  of  this  art,  enamels  of  different  colors,  manufac¬ 
tured  for  the  purpose,  are  the  materials  employed. 

— a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to.  or  composed  of, 
mosaic -work;  variegated;  tessellated;  as,  a  mosaic 
pavement. 

M(fesa  ir.  Mosa'ieal.  a.  [From  Moses. J  Pertaining, 
or  having  reference  to  Moses,  the  leader  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites;  as,  the  Mosaic  law. 

Moso'ie  Wool.  (Munuf.)  See  Supplement. 

MoHa  ism,  n.  The  doctrinal  tenets  propounded  by 
Moses:  adherence  to  the  Mosaic  law,  rites,  or  institutions. 

Mo'salem,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Dubuque  co. ;  pop.  732. 

Mosasau'ruN,  Mososau  rus.  n.  [Lat.  Mosa,  the 
river  Meuse,  and  Gr.  sauros,  lizard.]  (Pol.)  A  large 
extinct  aquatic  saurian,  which  existed  during  the  depo- 
si t ion  of  the  cretaceous  strata.  Its  remains  have  been 
found  both  near  Muestricht  and  in  the  cretaceous  de¬ 
posits  in  America. 

Mott'elm**,  n .  (Zoijl.)  The  Musk,  or  Musk-deer,  a 
genus  of  Uuminantia ,  family  Cervidie.  These  animals, 
which  give  name  to  the  well-known  perfume,  inhabit 
the  great  extent  of  elevated  country  which  occupies  a 
large  part  of  Central  Asia,  and  are  principally  found  in 
Thibet,  Nepaul,  Tonquin,  and  the  districts  adjacent  to 
the  N.  of  India  and  China.  Their  favorite  haunts  are 
the  tops  of  mountains  co\ered  with  pines,  where  they 
roam  in  places  most  difficult  of  access,  resembling  in 
their  manners  the  chamois  and  other  mountain  quadru¬ 
peds.  In  size  and  general  appearance,  the  Musk-deer 
is  not  very  unlike  a  small  roebuck,  the  length  of  the 
body  being  about  3  feet  4  inches.  The  upper  jaw  is 
considerably  longer  than  the  lower,  and  is  furnished  on 
each  side  w  ith  a  curved  tusk,  about  2  inches  long,  the 
inner  edges  of  which 
arc  quite  sharp.  The 
general  color  of  the 
body  is  a  kind  of  deep 
iron-gray.  The  ears 
are  erect,  about  two 
inches  long,  of  a  deep- 
brown  color  external¬ 
ly,  and  pale- yellow 
within ;  the  hoofs  long 
and  much  divided  ; 
and  the  tail  extreme¬ 
ly  short.  These  ani¬ 
mals  arc  hunted  for 
the  sake  of  their 
musk,  which  is  con¬ 
tained  in  an  oval  re¬ 
ceptacle,  or  small 
glandular  pouch,  sit¬ 
uate  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  peculiar  to 
the  male.  The  unctuous  secretion  contained  in  this  re¬ 
ceptacle  is  of  the  most  powerful  and  penetrating  nature: 
but  from  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  adulterated, 
very  little  of  it  reaches  Europe  in  a  pure  state.  The 
follicle  containing  the  musk  is  covered  with  short 
brown  hair,  and  is  more  or  less  full  according  to  the 
age.  health,  Ac.,  of  the  animal.  The  musk,  when  dry, 
is  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  color,  has  a  bitterish  snb- 
acrid  taste, and  a  fragrant  smell,  agreeable  at  a  distance, 
but  so  strong  and  pungent  as  to  be  highly  unpleasant 
when  quite  near.  It  is  held  in  high  estimation  as  a 
medicine  among  Oriental  nations. 

Moscow,  [Russ.  Moskwa,}  (mos'ko.)  a  govt,  of  European 
Russia,  between  Lat.  54°  50'  and  56°  40'  N  .  Lon.  31°  50' 
and  38°  50'  E  ,  having  N.  the  govt,  of  Tver,  E.  Vladimir 
and  Riasan,  S.  Toula  and  Kalouga.  W.  Smolensk  and 
part  of  Tver.  Area,  12,300  sq.  m  The  surface  is  level, 
w  ith  the  exception  of  an  elevated  tract  in  the  S.W.  The 
soil  is  indifferently  fertile.  The  rivers  are  the  Moskwa, 
Kliazma,  and  Oka.  Min.  Limestone  and  yellow  marble. 
Manuf.  Woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics,  carpets,  pa¬ 
per,  Ac.  Large  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle  are  reared. 
Pop.  1,561,240. 

— A  large  city  of  European  Russia,  capital  of  the  above 
government,  long  the  residence  of  the  sovereigns,  and 
still  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  empire,  on  the  river 
Moskwa,  400  m.  S.E.  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  city,  which 
was  founded  in  1147,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  in  the 
world.  It  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  covers  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  of  ground.  The  central  part,  on  an  eminence,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  river,  is  occupied  by  the  Kremlin,  or 


Pig.  1865.  —  THE  KREMLIN. 

Citadel.  The  outer  quarters  of  the  city  lie  around  this 
central  nucleus,  increasing  in  magnitude  according  as 
they  diverge  from  it.  On  the  outside  of  all  are  the  slo- 
bodes  or  suburbs.  The  Moskwa,  which  has  a  very  tor¬ 
tuous  course  through  the  city,  is  crossed  by  various 
bridges,  some  of  stone,  but  the  greater  number  of  wood. 


Fig.  1863.  —  mosaic. 
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Previous  to  the  conflagration  of  1812,  wl^ch  destroyed 
two-thirds  of  the  city,  M.  presented  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  contrasts, — palaces  alternating  with  huts,  Asiatic 
with  European  buildings,  and  open  fields  and  gardens, 
with  crowded  streets.  The  Kremlin,  which  has  been 
completely  repaired  since  1*1  comprises  the  imperial 
palace,  the  archbishop's  palace,  the  cathedral  of  the 
Assumption,  iu  which  the  ltussiau  sovereigns  are 


Fig.  1866. —  st.  basil’s  church,  (Moscow.) 


crowned,  the  churches  of  St.  Michael  and  t lie  Annun¬ 
ciation,  and  the  Pokrovskoi  cathedral,  constructed  of 
20  churches  joined  together.  It  also  contains  the  belfry 
of  Ivan  Veliki,  a  tower  269]4  feet  iu  height,  containing 
32  large  hells.  At  a  short  distance,  on  t lie  ground,  is  the 
great  bell  of  M.,  weighing  360,000  lbs.  Prominent  among 
the  other  public  buiidiiigsare  the  Palace  of  Arms.the  Im¬ 
perial  Theatre,  the  Palace  of  the  Sena te,theDaschkoff  Pal¬ 
ace,  the  church  of  St.  Basil,  the  University,  and  the  great 
Military  Hospital,  founded  by  Peter  the  Great.  Mann/. 
Principally  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  hats, 
are  carried  on  extensively;  but  in  the  adjoining  towns 
and  villages  there  are  also  numerous  tanneries,  brew¬ 
eries,  Ac.  M.  is  the  grand  entrepot  of  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  empire.  A  great  deal  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse  between  the  city  and  adjacent  and  dis¬ 
tant  provinces  is  carried  on  in  winter  by  the  sledge- 
roads,  and  at  other  times  by  means  of  railway  and  water 
communication.  M.  was  founded  in  1147,  and  was  from 
1300  the  capital  of  Russia.  In  1703,  Peter  the  Great  re¬ 
moved  the  seat  of  government  to  his  new  city  on  the 
Gulf  of  Finland, and  thereby  for  many  years  materially 
injured  the  trade  ami  prosperity  of  the  city,  which  was 
almost  annihilated  by  the  conflagration  iu  the  year  1812. 
In  that  year,  in  obedience  to  their  sovereign's  order  to 
drive  the  French  out  of  the  country  by  destroying  their 
winter-quarters,  the  inhabitants  set  fire  to  the  city,  and 
with  such  good-will  and  dispatch,  that  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  their  venerated  city  was  soon  reduced  to  ashes ; 
and  Napoleon,  aghast  at  the  ruin  of  all  his  hopes  and 
schemes,  commenced  that  fatal  retreat  which,  between 
Moscow  and  Wilna.  utterly  disorganized  and  routed  one 
of  the  finest  armies  that  ever  followed  the  French 
standard.  Pop.  in  1871,  611,970.  M.  has  become  the 
centre  of  a  network  of  railroads,  ami  is,  or  soon  will  be, 
the  commercial  and  industrial  capital  of  the  Empire. 

Moscow.  in  Ind.,  a  p.-v.  of  Rush  co.,  abt.  40  m.  E.S.E. 
of  Indianapolis.  — In  Iowa ,  a  town  and  twp.  of  Musca¬ 
tine  co.,  abt.  25  m.  E.S.E.  of  Iowa  City.  —  In  Ay.,  a  p.-v. 
of  Ilickinau  co.,  abt.  6  m.  S.  of  Clinton. 

Moncow,  in  Maine ,  a  township  of  Somerset  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  700. 

Moncow,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Hillsdale  co.,  abt.  00  m.  S.  of  Lansing  ;  pop.  of  township 
abt.  1.800. 

Moncow,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Freeborn  co.,  abt.  8  m.  W.N.W.  of  Austiu  ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  5oo. 

Moncow,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Lincoln  co. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Washington  co. 

Moncow,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Livingston  co., 
abt.  35  m.  S.8-W.  of  Rochester;  pop.  abt.  800. 

Moncow,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clermont  co.,  abt. 
29  m  8.K.  of  Cincinnati. 

— A  village  of  Licking  co.,  abt.  8  m.  S.S.W.  of  Newark. 

— A  village  of  Lucas  co.,  abt.  20  in.  S.W.  of  Toledo. 

Moncow,  in  Pennsylvania, a  post -village  of  Lackawanna 
co.,  abt.  13  m.  S.E.  of  Scranton. 

Moncow,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Fayette  co., abt. 
40  in.  E.  of  Memphis. 

Moncow,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Polk  co.,  al»t.  100 
in.  N.N  E.  of  Houston, 

Moncow,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Iowa  co. 

Mose.  an  island  in  the  E  Archipelago,  N.  of  Timor-lent; 
Lat.  6°  20'  8.,  Lon.  131°  30'  E.,  20  in.  in  circumference. 

MoncIIc',  a  river  of  W.  Europe,  rising  in  the  French 
dept. of  Vosges,  l*at.  48°  N.,  Lon.  70°  E.  After  a  N.N.E. 
course  of  300  in  ,  in  which  it  flows  through  the  E.  part 
of  France  and  the  S.  part  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  it  empties 
into  the  Bhine  at  Coblentz,  Lat  50°  22'  N.,  Lon.  7°33'  E. 

MoncIIc,  (mo-sel',)  a  dept,  of  the  N  E.  of  France,  for¬ 
merly  part  of  Lorraine,  having  N.  Luxembourg,  Rhenish 


Prussia,  and  Rhenish  Bavaria,  E.  the  dept,  of  Bas-Rhin, 
8.  Meurthe,  and  W.  Meuse;  Lat.  between  49°  and  49° 
30'  N.,  Loll.  6°  30  and  7°  40'  E.  Area,  2.390  sq.  m.  The 
surface  is  generally  mountainous,  and  the  soil  indiffer¬ 
ent.  The  rivers  are  the  Moselle,  8arre,  Orne,  and  Nied. 
J*rt»d.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax,  and  hemp.  Min.  Iron, 
coal,  lime,  and  salt.  Manuf.  Woollens,  lace,  paper,  car¬ 
pets,  leather,  glue,  Ac.  The  chief  towns  are  Metz  (the 
cap.),  Brieg,  ami  'Ihionville. — See  Supplement. 

MoncIIc,  (mo-zdl,)  in  Illinois ,  a  village  of  Jo  Daviess 
co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.  of  Galena. 

MoncIIc,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  abt. 
50  in.  S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

MoncIIc,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Sheboygan  co.; 
pop.  abt.  1,700. 

Moselle,  in  \V.  Virginia ,  a  village  of  Hampshire  co., 
abt.  20  m.  S.W.  of  Cumberland. 

Moselle,  n.  A  description  of  white  German  wine, 
named  from  the  river  Moselle. 

Moselle'-cup,  n.  (Drinks.)  A  fancy  beverage,  con¬ 
cocted  of  Moselle  wine,  limes,  sugar,  and  ice,  dashed  with 
cognac,  and  judiciously  intermixed. 

Mo'ncn.  [Egyptian  mo,  water,  and  use,  saved.]  (Script.) 
The  soil  of  Annum  and  Joahahed,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
This  great  Jewish  historian  and  lawgiver  was  born  in 
Egypt,  during  the  rigor  of  the  decree  that  commanded 
the  death  of  every  new-born  male  Israelite;  to  save  her 
child  from  this  cruel  edict,  his  mother  made  ail  at  k,  or 
basket  of  rushes,  and  carefully  placing  theinfant  in  this 
cradle,  committed  it  to  the  river,  in  a  place  where  she 
was  aware  that  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  was  in  the 
habit  of  bitthing;  the  mother  secreting  herself  among 
the  reeds  to  note  the  effect  of  her  stratagem.  The  prin¬ 
cess,  pitying  the  child  thrown  thus  on  her  mercy, 
adopted  the  infant,  gave  it  to  the  mother  to  nurse,  and 
took  charge  of  the  child’s  future  education  and  welfare; 
and  Moses,  being  brought  up  in  the  court  of  the  king, 
became  “learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.” 
When  he  had  attained  his  fortieth  year,  Moses,  seeing 
an  Egyptian  officer  ill-treating  ail  Israelite,  killed  the 
tusk-master,  and  hiding  the  body,  fled  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  where  he  pursued  the  calling  of  a  shepherd  for 
forty  years,  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  priest  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  had  found  shelter  mid  protec¬ 
tion.  While  so  employed,  the  Almighty  appeared  to 
him  in  the  “  burning  bush,’*  and  commanded  him  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Egypt,  and  lead  his  people  from  the  house  of 
bondage.  In  obedience  to  this  command,  Moses,  after 
many  oppositions,  eventually  brought  the  Israelites  out 
of  Egypt,  passed  the  Red  Sea,  and  within  sight  of  the 
Promised  Land;  when,  in  consequence  of  the  transgres¬ 
sions  of  the  people,  they  were  turned  hack,  and  con¬ 
demned  for  forty  years  to  wander  in  the  wilderness,  till 
the  whole  generation  of  offenders  had  died.  Even  Moses 
was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  land  of  Canaan, but  merely 
to  rejoice  his  eyes  by  a  prospect  of  the  rich  and  fruitful 
vales  which  constituted  the  Land  of  Promise.  Having 
seen  the  glorious  country  from  the  heights  of  Mount 
Pisgah,  Moses  calmly  prepared  himself  for  his  end,  and 
died  in  his  120th  year,  on  the  confines  of  Canaan.  Moses 
is  the  author  of  the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
— Genesis.  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuterono¬ 
my, — of,  as  they  are  collectively  called,  t  lie  Pentateuch,  or  I 
the  “Five  Books.”  The  life  and  institutions  of  Moses  pre¬ 
sent  one  of  the  finest  subjects  for  the  pen  of  a  Christian 
historian,  who  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  competent  biblical 
antiquary*  His  institutions  breathe  a  spirit  of  freedom, 
purity,  intelligence,  justice,  and  humanity,  elsewhere 
unknown  ;  and  above  all,  of  supreme  Jove,  honor,  and 
obedience  to  God.  They  moulded  the  character  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  transformed  them  from  a  nation  of  shep¬ 
herds  into  a  people  of  fixed  residence  and  agricultural 
habits.  Through  that  people,  and  through  the  Bible, 
the  influence  of  these  institutions  has  been  extended 
over  the  world;  and  often  where  the  letter  has  not  been 
observed,  the  spirit  of  them  has  been  adopted. 

MoNli'ervillc,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  of  Hillsdale 
co.,  abt.  55  in.  8.  of  Lansing. 

Mosiertown,  ( mo'zher-town ,)  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Crawford  co.,  abt.  9  m.  N.W.  of  Mendvillo. 

Mon liiec,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Marathon  co., 
abt.  15  in.  S.  by  W.  of  Wausau. 

MoNkwn',  or  MoNkva',  a  river  of  European  Russia, 
traversing  the  govt,  of  Moscow,  and  after  an  E.  course 
of  20u  m..  falling  into  the  Oka  at  Coiomna.  During  the 
invasion  of  Russia,  Napoleon  I.  attacked  the  w  hole  Rus¬ 
sian  army,  intrenched  at  the  village  of  Borodino,  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Liver  Kolotcha,  about  2  m. 
above  its  junction  with  the  M.  After  a  sanguinary  en¬ 
gagement,  both  armies  encamped  on  the  field  of  battle, 
but  the  Russians  withdrew  during  the  night.  The  killed 
and  wounded  amounted  to 80,000  men.  In  1839  the  Rus¬ 
sians  erected  a  mausoleum  on  this  battle-field.  This 
action  is  called  battle  of  the.  Moskmva  by  the  French,  and 
bottle  of  Bor o> lino  by  the  Russians. 

Moslem,  n.  A  Mussulman;  an  orthodox  Mohammedan 

— a.  Mohammedan;  Islamitic;  belonging  or  having  ref¬ 
erence  to  orthodox  Mussulmans. 

MoN'lemism,  n.  Mohammedanism;  Islamism ;  the 
religious  doctrines  of  the  Koran. 

MoN'Iin^N,  n.  pi.  Thin  strips  of  leather  shaved  off  in 
dressing  and  preparing  skins. 

MosoNail'niN,  n.  (DtL)  Same  as  Mosasaurus,  q.  v. 

MoNque,  (mo  le,)  n.  [Yv.mosquee;  Ar.  masjad.\  A  Mo¬ 
hammedan  temple  or  place  of  worship.  They  are  gen¬ 
erally  distinguished  externally  by  cupolas  and  mina¬ 
rets.  hut  internally  they  are  little  remarkable,  forming 
merely  a  single  hall  or  apartment,  with  numerous  lamps, 
the  floor  covered  with  carpets,  and  the  walls  with  ara¬ 
besques  and  mosaics.  The  principal  Arabian  and  Syrian 
mosques  are  remarkable  for  their  vast  quadrangles,  sur-  i 


ronnded  with  nnmerons  columns.  The  revenues  of  the 
mosques  are  often  considerable,  and  connected  with 
them  are  usually  institutions  for  education,  hospital* 
for  the  sick,  asylums  for  the  poor,  Ac.  The  princi|»al 
mosque  of  Constantinople  was  originally  the  Christian 


It  is  a  native  of  the  W. 


Fig.  1867.  —  ORF.AT  MOSQUK  AT  DELHI, 
church  of  St.  Sophia  ( Fig.  458),  built  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian  in  the  6th  century:  but  it  is  surpassed  in 
beJlnty  and  taste  by  that  of  Solynian  the  Magnificent, 
begun  in  1550.  The  mosque  of  the  Prophet  at  Medina, 
the  great  mosque  at  Mecca,  and  the  mosque  of  Omar  at 
Jerusalem,  are  considered  peculiarly  holy,  and  are  among 
the  finest  extant  specimens  ot  Moslem  architecture. 

Mon<| ni'tia.  See  Mosquito  Tkrritoky. 

Mosquito,  or  Musquito,  (musdt'lo,)  n.  [Sp.from 
nwsca ,  Lat.  musca,  a  fly.J  (Zitol.)  A  troublesome  little 
insect,  resembling  the  gnat,  and  belonging  to  the 
family  Culicidse.  (See  Gnat.) 

Iqdies,  the  American  conti¬ 
nent,  8.  Africa,  and  India. 

The  common  mosquito,  Pa- 
lex  mosquito  (Fig.  1868),  is 
about  the  same  size  as  t lie 
gnat,  and  possesses  a  suck¬ 
er,  with  five  sharp-pointed, 
needle- like  organs,  with 
which  it  pierces  the  skin, 
and  sucks  the  blood;  but 
that  which  renders  it  so  dan¬ 
gerous,  as  well  as  trouble¬ 
some.  is,  that  the  prolsiscis  < 
not  only  makes  a  wound,  but 
injects  into  it  a  poison  which 
causes  inflammation.  The 
mosquito  seldom  appears  in 
the  daytime;  hut  at  night.  Fig.  18G8.-culfx  mosquito. 
in  the  tropics,  when  the  un-  (Magnified.) 

happy  traveller  endeavors  to 

sleep,  the  tantalizing  little  insect  generally  succeeds  in 
banishing  all  idea  of  repose,  both  by  its  power  of  suc¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  continuous  buzzing  sound  made  by 
its  wings. 

M<tN<|iii'to  Creek,  in  Georgia ,  enters  Ocniulgee  River 
in  Pulaski  co. 

Mosquito  Creek,  in  Indiana ,  enters  the  Ohio  River 
in  Harrison  co. 

Mosquito  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  Mahoning  River 
in  Trumbull  co. 

Mosquito  Territory,  or  Mosquito  Shore,  called 

also  Mosquitia,  a  region  of  Central  America,  occupy¬ 
ing  the  E.  portion  of  Nicaragua,  and  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea;  between  Lat.  11°  and  16°  N.,  and  Lon. 
83°  10'  and  86°  \V.  Area,  abt., 26,000  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Cape, 
Taguan,  Blnefields.  and  Rio  San  Juan.  Surface,  moun¬ 
tainous  in  the  W..  but  more  level  along  the  coast ;  soil , 
exceedingly  fertile,  producing  every  variety  of  W.  In¬ 
dian  vegetation  iu  luxuriant  abundance,  including  ma¬ 
hogany  and  other  cabinet-timber,  dye-woods,  drugs.  Ac. 
Minerals  are  said  to  abound  in  the  interior,  and  the  finest 
quality  of  tortoise-shell  is  obtained  upon  the  const.  The 
country  is  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  the  Mosquito  In¬ 
dians,  an  active  and  daring  race,  whose  chief  claimed  the 
title  of  King  of  Mosquitia.  The  English  maintained  a 
foothold  in  M.  until  i860,  when  it  was  terminated  under 
a  treaty  with  Nicaragua.  See  Walker,  William,  (p. 
2470.)  Cap  Bluefields. 

Moss,  n.  [A  S.  mens;  D.  ami  Dan.  mns  ;  Ger.  moos  ;  Fr. 
mousse:  Lat.  moscus,  moss  ]  A  small  herbaceous  plant, 
with  a  simple  branching  stem,  and  numerous  narrow 
leaves,  growing  on  trees,  roeks,  Ac.,  mostly  in  humid 
places;  a  lichen. —  In  botany,  the  mosses  comprise  the 
alliance  Mi  scai.es,  q.  v. 

(N"TE.  Moss  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  formation 
of  certain  self-explaining  compounds;  as,  mon-clud, 
m oss-co vered ,  m< >ss- gro  w  n . ) 

Moss,  n.  [Swed.  7/josvc.)  A  morass;  a  boggy  place;  a 
place  where  peat  is  found ;  as.  Chat  Moss,  England. 

— v.  a.  To  cover  with  moss  by  natural  growth. 


“An  oak  whose  boughs  were  mossed  with  age."  —  Shaks. 

Mosn -a«rate.  w.  (Min.)  See  Agate. 

M  osn'-Ihiii ker,  n.  (Zoiil)  See  Menhaden. 

Mons  or*N  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  vill  of  Union  co. 

MoNH'ineNN,  n.  [From  mossy.]  State  of  being  over¬ 
grown  with  moss. 

MoN'Niia«£  Fortl.  in  Virgin ia.  a  post-village  of  Char¬ 
lotte  co.,  abt.  6  m.  S.W.  of  Roanoke. 

MoNN'-land.  n.  Land  formed  by  the  accumulation  of 
aquatic  plants  into  peaty  hogs. 

Moss  -pink,  n  (H»t.)  See  Phlox. 

MoNN  -rtiNO.  ».  (Bo t.)  See  Rosa 

MONN'-troopcr.  n.  (Eng.  Hist.)  One  of  a  class  of 
rovers  or  marauders  that  in  former  times  infested  the 
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Scottish  and  English  borders;  —  the  name  is  taken  from  1 
the  aspect  of  the  tract  over  which  they  trooped,  it 
being,  tor  t tie  most  part,  morass  or  moss. 

Momm'vI He,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Peoria  co.,  abt. 
10  m.  N.N.E.  of  Peoria. 

HIosH'y,  a.  Overgrown  or  abounding  with  moss. 

"  Old  treea  are  more  mossy  far  than  young.”  —  Bacon. 

^Fringed  or  bordered  with  moss;  as,  mossy  brooks  ” 

Cowley. 

M oss'y  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson 
co.,  abt.  *212  m.  E  of  Nashville. 

Most,  a.  (super  L  of  more)  [  A.  S.  mast,  superl  of  mycel, 
great. j  Greatest;  largest;  consistiugof  the  greater  iium-  > 
her  or  quantity  ;  —  plurully,  numerous  beyond  others,  j 
“  Sweet  hird,  .  .  .  most  musical,  most  melancholy  1  ”  —  Hilton. 

— n.  (Used  as  a  substitute  for  a  noun  omitted  or  under¬ 
stood.)  The  greatest  number  or  part;  the  chief  or  major 
portion. 

**  They  all  repair’d,  both  most  and  least.”  —  Spenser. 

— The  greatest  degree,  quantity,  or  amount ;  the  utmost ; 
generally  used  in  the  phrases  at  the  most ,  to  the  most ,  to 
make  the  most  of,  Ac. 

*•  A  covetous  man  makes  the  most  of  what  he  has,  and  can  get, 
without  regard  to  Providence." —  Estrange. 

— adv.  In  the  greatest  or  highest  degree. 

4*  That  which  will  most  influence  their  carriage  will  be  the  com¬ 
pany  they  converse  with."  —  Locke, 

Mow’tar,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  paslialic  of 
Bosnia,  prov.  of  Herzegovina,  on  the  Narenta,  48  in. 
S.W.  of  Bosnia  Serai;  Lat.  4.1°  20'  N.,  Lon.  17°  52'  E. 
Manu.f  Swords  and  fire-arms;  and  has  an  extensive 
trade  in  cattle,  corn,  and  wine.  P>p.  8,000. 

Mon  till* 'das,  a  village  of  Brazil,  about  50  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Alegre;  pop .  3,000. 

fftih  tie.  Mos'tiok,  n.  Same  as  Maul-stick,  q.  v. 

Moh  titiiha,  n.  See  Mustaidv. 

Most  ly,  adv.  Chiefly;  for  the  greater  part;  in  the 
major  degree;  in  the  main. 

Mo.s'tra,  n.  [It.]  (Mas.)  A  little  mark  at  the  end  of  a 
line,  showing  what  note  the  next  line  begins  with. 

Mo'niiI,  Mosel,  or  El  Mosul,  a  paslialic  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  comprising  the  most  part  of  Turkish  Kurdis¬ 
tan,  between  Lat.  35°  30' and  38°  N.,  Lon.  from  43°  E.  to 
the  borders  of  Persia.  The  surface  is  mountainous.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Tigris,  the  Great  and  Little  Zab, 
and  the  Khaboor.  The  chief  cities  are  Mosul  (the  cap.), 
Arbil,  and  Al-IIadhr.  Pop.  Unknown. 

Mosul,  the  cap.  of  the  above  paslialic,  situated  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Nineveh,  on  the  Tigris,  103  in.  N.N.W. 
of  Bagdad.  The  principal  ornaments  of  the  city  are  a 
college,  the  tomb  of  the  sheikh  Abdul  Cassini,  and  the 
remains  of  a  fine  mosque  built  by  Noureddin,  Sultan 
of  Damascus.  It  formerly  had  considerable  commercial 
importance,  but  is  now  very  much  decayed.  MunuJ'. 
Cotton  cloth.  /b/>.  Estimated  at  40,000. 

M  :>|,  (mo,)  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  motto. J  A  pithy,  pungent,  or 
witty  saying;  a  repartee;  an  epigrammatic  figure  of 
speech;  a  witticism.  (A  Gallicism.)  See  Bon-Mot. 

, —  A  note  sounded  on  a  bugle.  See  Mokt. 

Molacil  la,  n.  (Zool )  Seo  Wagtail. 

Mota'^tta,  a  river  of  Guatemala,  rises  on  the  8.  part 
of  the  State,  and  flowing  N.E.  enters  the  Bay  of  Hon¬ 
duras,  abt.  15  m.  W.  of  Omoa,  Honduras. 

Mole.  [A.S.  mot.  See  Moor.]  A  term  employed  in  com¬ 
position,  aud  signifying  a  meeting  or  assembly;  as, 
folk -mote. 

Mote.  n.  [A.  S.  mot ;  W .  ysmot.]  A  spet-k  ;  a  spot;  a 
small  patch ;  a  particle;  anything  proverbially  small. 

The  gay  mote «  that  people  the  sunbeams."  —  Milton. 

Motet',  n.  [Fr.,  from  Tt.  mnlirMo.]  (Sacred  Mas.)  The 
Latin  psalms  anti  hymns  stum  ■»  Hi®  Romish  church  are 
so  called.  The  term  was  formerly  applied  to  certain 
elaborate  vocal  compositions  in  several  parts,  generally 
on  sacred  subjects ;  in  tact,  any  sacred  composition 
which  does  not  coins  under  the  denomination  of  mass 


or  anthem,  nitty  he  called  a  motet. 

Malll.  II.  [A  S.  mott",  maththc ;  D.mnt ;  Gor.  matte;  Dan. 
md;  akin  to  Lat.  viandn,  tochew;  Sansk.  matiea,  a  bug. 
See  Me  vt.]  (ZM.)  The  name  given  to  a  numerous  and 
beautiful  division  of  Lepidopterous  insects,  readily  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  butterflies  by  their  an  ten  use  tapering 
to  a  point,  instead  of  being  terminated  by  a  knob,  and 
by  their  beiug  seldom  seen  on  the  wing  except  in  tile 
evening  or  night.  It  should  also  bo  observed  that  the 
antennas  are  often  feathery,  or  comb-shaped ;  and  that 
tlie  legs  have  two  spiny  processes  or  thorn-like  points  at 
tlie  mill  lie  joints  of  each.  Tile  diurnal  Lepidoptora  are 
all  provided  with  a  tongue  for  gathering  their  food ;  but 
a  great  p  irtion  of  tlie  moths  are  destitute  of  that  organ, 
while  in  others  it  is  exceedingly  small  :  a  considerable 
number  of  them,  therefore,  must  pass  the  whole  of 
their  winged  state  without  food.  Tlie  larva;  or  cater¬ 
pillars  from  which  tlie  various  moths  are  produced, 
exhibit  nearly  the  same  variety  of  appearance  11s  tlie 
winged  insects  which  spring  from  them.  Some  are 
large, while  others  are  extremely  minute;  many  are 
provided  with  ten,  others  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  and 
the  largest  have  sixteen.  Some  of  tlie  caterpillars  arc 
smooth,  others  are  covered  witli  liair;  tint  all  of  them, 
after  having  several  times  cast  their  skin,  spin  for  them¬ 
selves  tlie  materials  of  an  habitation,  in  which  they  are 
to  lie  transformed  into  chrysalides.  Ail  tlie  nocturnal 
Lepidoptera  were  included  in  the  genus  /Via be  11  a  by 
Linnaeus ;  but  since  tlie  time  of  that  great  naturalist 
they  have  been  divided  by  Cuvier,  Latreille,  and  others 
into  a  number  of  different  groups,  the  classification  of 
which  is  too  complicated  and  embarrassing  to  be 
thoroughly  explained  in  this  work.  We  may  remark 
that  there’ are  several  thousand  species  of  moths,  vary¬ 
ing  in  size  from  a  line  in  breadth  to  eleven  inches,  aud 
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even  more  The  variety  of  form  and  color  is  endless. 
Tlie  principal  species  will  be  found  described  under 
their  proper  name,  or  tlie  name  of  their  genus,  as  Cossus 
for  the  Goat-mot  h,  Sphingidx  for  the  Hawk-moth,  Ac. 
We  limit  ourselves  to  the  notice  of  two  or  three  species 
which  are  notorious  lor  their  depredations;  readers  who 
wish  to  see  how  useful  some  members  of  the  group  are 
to  mankind,  must  consult  the  articles  Silkworm  Moth 
ami  Saturnia,  though  there  is  not  a  moth  that  is  not 
more  or  less  useful  in  many  ways,  to  birds  aud  bats,  if 
not  to  us. 

Modi'  -out,  v.  a.  To  consume  or  devastate,  as  a  moth 
eats  an  article  of  wearing  apparel. 

Mot  lior,  ( mutl/er ,)  n.  [A.S.  mod  or,  under,  modur ;  D. 
tnoeUe.r ;  lcel.  mCdir  ;  Ger.  mutter ;  Lat.  mater ;  Gr.  meter ; 
Ir.  mdtair;  Pers.  mudar ;  Sansk.  mdtri ,  the  true  form 
mdtar  —  md,  with  «w,  to  make.J  A  female  parent,  par¬ 
ticularly  one  of  the  human  race;  a  woman  who  lias 
borne  a  child  ;  —  correlative  of  son  or  daughter. 

“  A  mother  is  a  mother  still,  the  holiest  thing  alive.”— Coleridge. 

— That  which  has  produced  anything;  that  which  has 
preceded  in  time;  generatrix;  source  of  origin;  the 
oldest  or  chief  of  anything. 

“Necessity,  the  mother  of  invention.”  —  Farquhnr. 

— A  familiar  term  of  address  or  appellation  of  an  old 
woman  or  matron  ;  also,  applied  to  the  superioress  of  a 
convent,  and  to  a  woman  who  exercises  care  and  ten¬ 
derness  toward  another,  or  gives  parental  advice. 

— A  thick,  slimy  substance,  concreted  in  liquor,  particu¬ 
larly  in  vinegar. 

— a.  Native;  natural;  received  by  birth;  vernacular; 
received  from  parents  or  ancestors;  as,  mof/icr-tongue, 
mol/t*r-languuge ;  also,  ucting  the  part  of  a  mother ;  origi¬ 
nating. 

“  The  common  growth  of  molftcr  earth  suffices  me.”  —  Wordsworth. 

Motll'or-clmrcti,  n  The  church  to  which  one  be¬ 
longs;  the  oldest  church;  the  Church  of  Home,  by  way 
of  eminence,  so  designated  by  its  adherents. 

Motli'er-eountry,  n.  The  mother-land;  thecountry 
giving  origin. 

Mot  her  liootf*  n.  Tlie  state  of  being  a  mother. 

Modi'erinsT,  n.  A  rural  custom,  in  England,  of  paying 
a  friendly  visit  to  one’s  mother. 

Mot  li'cr-in-law,  n.  The  mother  of  a  husband  or  wife. 

Mol  li'rrSi  ill  Creek,  in  Delaware,  enters  Delaware 
Day  from  Kent  co. 

Motli'cr-iaud,  n.  The  land  of  one's  mother;  country 
of  birth  or  origin. 

Motli'erless,  a.  Destitute  of  a  mother;  deprived  of 
a  mother. 

Moth'erlineflS,  n.  The  state  of  being  motherly; 
mat ron-like  quality. 

Motli'er-liq'uor,  Moth'er-wa'ter,  n.  ( Chem .) 
A  saline  solution  from  which  crystals  have  been  de¬ 
posited,  and  which,  when  poured  otf  and  re-evaporated, 
generally  furnish  a  second  crop. 

Motll'erly,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  mother;  tender;  ma¬ 
ternal  ;  affectionate. 

— adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  mother;  as,  motherly  care. 

MolhVr-of-pcarl,  n.  [Ger .  perlen-mutter ;  Fr.  nacre 
de. prrles.\  (Couch.)  The  hard,  silvery,  brilliant  inter¬ 
nal  layer  of  several  kinds  of  shells,  particularly  oysters, 
which  is  often  variegated  with  changing  purple  and 
azure  colors.  The  largo  oysters  of  the  Indian  seas  alone 
secrete  this  coat  of  sufficient  thickness  to  render  their 
shells  available  tor  the  purposes  of  manufactures.  The  | 
genus  of  shell-fish  called  Pentad  in se  furnishes  the  finest 
pearls,  as  well  as  mother-of-pearl;  it  is  found  in  great¬ 
est  perfection  round  the  coasts  of  Ceylon,  near  Ormuz 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  Capo  Comorin,  and  among  some  I 
of  the  Australian  seas.  The  brilliant  lines  of  mother- 
of-pearl  do  not  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  substance, 
but  upon  its  structure.  The  microscopic  wrinkles  or 
furrows  which  run  across  the  surface  of  every  slice  act 
upon  the  reflected  light  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the 
chromatic  effect;  for  Sir  David  Brewster  has  shown  that 
if  wo  take,  with  very  fine  black  wax,  or  with  the  so-! 
called  fusible  alloy,  an  impression  of  mother-of-pearl, 
it  will  possess  the  iridescent  appearance.  Mother-ol- 
pearl  is  very  delicate  to  work;  hut  it  may  be  fashioned 
by  saws,  files,  and  drills,  with  the  aid  sometimes  of  an 
acid,  such  as  the  dilute  muriatic  ;  it  is  polished  by  col- 
cothar. 

Motli'er-of-thyme,  n.  (Z lot.)  See  Tiiymus. 

M©tli'or-qiieen,».  The  mother  of  the  reigning  king 
or  queen.  (More  commonly  writteu Quekn-motheu,  q.  r.) 

MotherN-inarks,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  nsevi  mater ni.\  (Phy¬ 
siol.  and  Med.)  These  disagreeable  and  often  very  of¬ 
fensive-looking  blotches,  tumors,  or  blemishes,  which 
the  mother  unconsciously  entails  on  her  child,  are  often 
as  extraordinary  in  their  appearance  as  they  are  diverse 
in  their  shape  and  situation.  Physiologists  have  long 
disputed  the  popular  belief  that  such  formations  have 
any  relation  with  the  mother  whatever,  and,  rather 
than  resign  their  opinion  or  prejudiced  theory,  are  con¬ 
tent  to  evade  the  subject,  under  the  convenient  hut  un¬ 
scientific  shelter  of  a  lusus  naturae.  Without  disput¬ 
ing  any  opinion,  or  advancing  any  hypothesis,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  adhering  to  the  opinion  of  those 
who  maintain  that  the  quickened  imagination  and  sen¬ 
sitive  condition  of  the  nervous  system  of  a  pregnant 
woman  of  a  peculiar  temperament  is,  at  certain  stages 
of  her  gestation,  sufficient  to  impress  on  the  unborn 
child  those  blemishes  which  are  popularly  known  as 
niother’s-marks.  There  is  hardly  any  part  of  an  infant’s 
body  on  which  these  extraordinary  marks  have  not 
beeii,  and  do  not  daily  appear ;  though,  unfortunately 
for  the  child,  especially  as  it  grows  to  maturity,  they  are 
most  frequently  met  with  where  they  are  the  mostevi- 

I  deut,  and  consequently  objectionable,  —  the  face,  neck, 
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and  bosom.  Of  these  three  situations,  the  face  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  locality  where  the  most  severe*,  as  respects 
size  and  character,  are  to  be  found.  The  forehead  and 
eyebrows,  the  eyelid  and  part  of  the  eye,  the  nose,  the 
lips  (aud,  when  the  mouth  suffers,  producing  hare-lip), 
with  the  etteek.  are  the  situations  w  here  these  navi  are 
most  frequently  seen.  Some  of  these  diffigurements 
are  slight  blotches  or  stains,  quite  superficial,  and  af¬ 
fecting  only  the  skin,  and  may  be  mere  discolored  spots, 
or,  as  in  what  are  called  port-wine  or  claret  stains,  in¬ 
volve  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  lace  and  nose  with 
irregular  margins  or  stray  spatters.  Some,  again,  though 
not  rising  above  the  surface,  involve  the  adjacent  cellu¬ 
lar  tissue,  while  others  protrude  in  the  form  of  warts 
or  moles,  with  a  few  bristly  hairs, or  else  form  irregular 
bladder-looking  tumors,  while  some  take  an  almost 
exact  resemblance  to  the  outline  of  a  mouse,  the  surface 
being  covered  w  ith  a  short  brown  fur.  Another  variety 
of  the  nievus  is  what  is  called  the  varicose,  or  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  small  veins,  freely  anastomosing  or  uniting  w  ith 
each  other,  till  they  form  a  perfect  plexus  or  network 
of  interlacing  and  intermingling  blood-vessels.  Small 
patches  of  such  varicose,  navi,  about  the  size  of  small 
wafers,  lire  found  on  a  child,  one  often  situated  at  the 
inner  or  outer  corner  of  the  eye;  but  more  generally 
such  marks  are  found  on  the  arm  or  leg,  and  then  they 
are  of  a  very  considerable  size.  The  colors  of  motlier's- 
marks  are  nearly  as  various  in  their  hue  as  their  shape 
or  size.  Some  are  bright  scarlet,  others  of  a  deep  red  ; 
some  few  are  black ;  but  the  most  general  color  is  that 
of  a  purplish-red;  some,  indeed,  are  hardly- to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  natural  complexion  of  the  skin  ex¬ 
cept  by  their  elevation.  Not  the  least  remarkal  le  cir¬ 
cumstance  connected  with  navi  is  the  fact  that  all  of 
those  which  are  of  a  deep  red  color  are  singularly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  any  violent  emotion  of  the  mind,  becoming 
distended  and  much  brighter  in  color  during  a  lit  of 
rage  or  any  strong  excitement,  great  heat  of  the  w'eather, 
and  during  the  paroxysm  of  a  fever,  —  whatever,  in¬ 
deed,  accelerates  or  disturbs  the  circulation.  At  such 
times,  many  of  those  naevi ,  of  a  vesicular  or  bladder- 
like  character,  with  a  thin  cuticle,  burst,  and  not  un- 
frequently  discharge  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
blood.  Among  the  various  shapes  which  niother’s- 
niarks  assume,  the  likeness  to  fruit  is  a  very  common 
one:  pears,  apples,  strawberries,  mill  berries,  and  cur¬ 
rants  are  the  most  familiar  ;  these  me  often  traced  as 
accurately  on  the  arm,  leg,  body,  or  face,  as  if  they  had 
been  photographed  on  the  skin.  Fruit,  of  whatever 
sort,  while  simply  drawn,  as  it  may  be,  on  the  cuticle, 
if  out  of  sight,  is  harmless  and  innocent  enough;  but  if. 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  grapes,  mulberries,  or  cur¬ 
rants  are  defined  in  what  may  be  called  alto-relievo  on 
the  skin,  and  are  prominent,  it  is  another  remarkable 
fact,  that  during  tlie  natural  season  of  the  fruit,  the 
nan' us  resembling  it  on  the  body  w  ill,  during  the  last 
weeks  of  ripening,  enlarge,  and  become  excessively, 
sometimes  intolerably,  painful.  In  robust,  masculine 
constitutions  this  fact  is  less  evident,  but  in  nervous 
and  delicate  habits  it  frequently  amounts  to  extreme 
suffering. — The  treatment  is  very  uncertain  in  its  re¬ 
sults,  and  in  many  cases  defies  either  medical  or  surgi¬ 
cal  aid.  In  all  cases,  if  a  cure  is  to  be  effected,  the  nanus 
should  he  treated  as  soon  as  the  child  has  strength  to 
bear  the  treatment. 

Molli'cr-spots,  n.  pi.  (Med.)  Congenital  spots  on 
the  skin  ;  mevus.  — Dunglison. 

Motli'er-fongrue, n.  One’s  native  language; 
lingual  parent-stock. 

Mot!l'er-wit,  n.  Native  wit;  common  sense. 

“  It  is  extempore,  from  my  mot  her- wit."  —  Shaks. 

Motli>r-wort,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Lkonurvh. 

Mot  Il'cry ,  a.  Concreted  ;  full  of  concretions  ;  dreggy  ; 
feculent ;  —  used  of  liquors. 

Motll'y,a.  Full  of  moths;  as,  “an  old  mnthy  saddle  ”Shnk. 

Mo  tif,  tt.  [Fr  ]  That  which  suggests  a  hint  or  an  idea 
to  an  artist ;  also,  tlie  hint  itself. 

Motlfic,  a.  [From  Lat.  motum ,  to  move,  and  facers , 
to  make.J  Inducing  motion. 

Motility,  n.  {fr.vwtiliU ;  Lat.  mo'ilitas,  from  mnfus  ] 
(Med.)  Faculty  of  moving ;  moving  power  ;  contractility. 

Dunglison. 

Motion,  ( mo'shun ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  motto,  motionis,  from 
vtove.o,  to  move,  q  t\]  Act  or  process  of  moxing  or  of 
changing  place;  change  of  local  position;  alteration  of 
distance  between  bodies  ;  the  passing  of  a  body  from  one 
place  to  another,  whether  by  voluntary,  organic,  or  me¬ 
chanical  action;  —  the  converse  of  rest.  (See  below,  £ 
Motion,  Laws  of.)  —  Manner  of  moving:  port ;  gait  ;  air; 
change  of  posture :  action  ;  military  march  or  movement. 
“  lly  quick  instinctive  motion  up  I  sprung.”  —  Milton. 

— Power  of,  or  capacity  for  motion. 

•<  All  without  breath  or  motion."  —  Coleridge. 

-—Agitation  ;  internal  action  :  excitation  of  the  mind,  will, 
desires,  appetites,  or  passions  ;  effect  of  impulse  :  activ¬ 
ity  proceeding  from  any  cause,  external  or  internal. 

*•  The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire.”  —  Montgomery. 

— Proposition  offered  ;  course  of  conduct  or  line  of  action 
advanced  or  instigated  ;  particularly,  a  proposition  made 
in  a  deliberative  assembly  *,  as,  a  motion  for  a  committee, 
a  motion  to  bring  in  a  bill,  a  motion  to  adjourn.  Ac. 

(  Much.)  The  cross-bead,  cross-bead  guides,  and  blocks, 
in  a  locomotive  steam-engine,  taken  collectively. 

(Mus)  The  direction  given  to  the  movement  of  the 
parts  in  contrapuntal  writing.  Direct  or  similar  motion 
is  when  two  parts  move  in  the  same  direction,  t.  e.  rise 
or  fall  together;  contrary  motion  is  when  one  rises  and 
tlie  other  falls;  and  oblique  motion  is  when  one  part 
moves  in  either  direction  while  the  other  is  stationary. 
Contrary  motion  is  the  best,  and  uext  oblique  motion. 
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(Fine  Arts.)  The  change  of  place  or  position  which 
from  certain  attitude*  a  figure  seems  to  he  making  in 
its  representation  in  a  picture  or  sculpture.  It  can  he 
only  implied  from  the  attitude  which  prepares  the  ani¬ 
mal  for  the  given  change,  and  differs  from  action,  q.  v. 
Upon  motion,  in  art,  depends  that  life  which  seems  to 
pervade  a  picture  when  executed  l»y  a  master. 

M»t  i on  (  Laws  of ).  (I’hytrics.)  The  laws  which  direct 
and  control  the  continued  and  successive  change  of  I 
place  of  various  bodies,  —  in  other  words,  their  motion. 
'I'lie  laws  of  motion  may  be  thus  described:  —  1.  A  hotly 
Always  remains  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  of  uniform  motion, 
in  a  straight  line,  until  it  is  made  to  change  its  state 
on  account  of  the  action  upon  it  by  some  external 
force.  2.  This  change  of  motion  is  proportional  in  an 
exact  ratio  to  the  force  impressed,  and  is  produced  in 
the  same  straight  line  in  which  the  opposing  force  acts. 
3.  Action,  and  consequently  reaction,  are  always  to  he 
estimated  in  the  same  right  line,  and  are  equal  in  op¬ 
posite  directions.  According  to  Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  work 
entitled  “The  Elements  of  Physic/’  all  motion  is  really 
considered,  with  regard  to  itself,  absolute,  or  the  change 
of  absolute  space;  for  motion  once  begun  would  he 
continued  forever,  were  it  not  for  the  interruption  of 
external  causes,  the  power  of  gravitation,  and  many 
other  circumstances  which  alfect  it.  Epiable  motion 
may  be  briefly  stated  to  he  the  effects  of  a  single  stroke 
or  impetus  given  to  a  body;  as  the  momentum  im¬ 
parted  to  a  ball  discharged  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon 
by  the  charge  of  gunpowder.  (See  Gunnery.)  Acceler¬ 
ated  motion  is  produced  by  a  constant  application  of 
power  or  impulse  to  the  body  which  had  been  in  a  state 
of  rest  (See  Grwitation.)  To  sum  up  our  remarks, 
force  is  not  required  for  the  maintenance  of  motion,  hut 
only  lor  its  change;  that  is,  for  producing,  in  the  first 
place,  a  change  of  state  from  rest  to  motion,  or  from  mo¬ 
tion  to  rest;  secondly,  a  change  in  the  velocity  of  mo¬ 
tion,  either  by  accelerating  or  retarding  it;  or,  thirdly, 
a  change  in  its  direction,  by  deflecting  it  upwards  or 
downwards,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Not  only  such 
bodies  as  are  at  rest,  but  also  such  as  are  performing 
uniform  rectilinear  motion  may  thus  he  regarded  as  be¬ 
ing  in  a  state  of  equilibrium.  (See  Forces.)  Foritisonly 
while  their  velocity  or  direction  is  changing,  that  is, 
while  tliey  are  being  accelerated,  retarded,  or  moving  in 
a  curve,  tiiat  the  forces  acting  on  them  can  be  unbal¬ 
anced,  or  can  produce  a  resultant  pressure;  and  as  long 
as  tli i pressure  remains  unbalanced,  the  motion  will 
continue  changing  in  velocity,  in  direction,  or  in  both  : 
because,  whenever  it  becomes  straight  and  uniform,  the 
resultant  of  all  the  forces  acting  on  the  body  will  be 
equivalent  to  nil;  or,  in  other  words,  the  body  will  not 
be  subject  to  any  unbalancing  foi'ce  The  dynamical 
effect  of  force  being  then  a  change  of  motion,  a  contin¬ 
ued  force  must  produce  a  continuous  change,  whether 
in  velocity  or  direction.  The  simpler  effect  of  a  sudden 
change  of  velocity,  or  an  angular  deflection,  can  be  only 
produced  by  an  instantaneous  exertion  of  force,  or  an 
impact,  as  it  is  termed.  ; See  Impact.)  Among  the  many 
absurdities  which  have  arisen  out  of  a  misapprehension  of 
the  laws  of  motion,  is  the  attempt  to  discover  what  is 
called  a  perpetual  motion ,  or  a  machine  which  of  itself 
would  never  stop.  The  eartli  and  planets  are  such  ma¬ 
chines  in  their  rotations  on  their  axes,  and  we  have  seen 
that  any  particle  of  matter,  unacted  on  by  any  other 
matter,  and  once  in  mdtioii,  is  a  perpetual  motion.  If  a 
wheel  attached  to  an  axle  could  be  deprived  of  friction 
at  the  pivots,  and  inclosed  iu  a  permanently  air-tight 
and  perfectly  exhausted  receiver,  it  would  also,  when 
once  in  motion,  be  a  perpetual  motion.  Hut  as  long  as 
any  friction  or  resistance,  however  small,  is  perpetually 
retarding  the  motion,  it  is  obvious  that  the  velocity,  if 
maintained,  must  be  indebted  to  some  external  supply 
of  moving  power.  To  take  the  case  of  friction,  which 
arises  from  the  roughness  of  the  supports,  and  which, 
independently  of  adhesion ,  may  bo  considered  as  a  rapid 
succession  of  very  small  jolts,  by  which  the  roughness 
of  the  one  surface  strides  upon  that  of  the  other,  and 
communicate  a  portion  of  momentum  to  the  frame,  and 
finally  to  the  eartli,  —  to  suppose  that  a  wheel, as  above 
described,  could  go  on  forever,  with  friction,  would  be 
to  suppose  that  there  could  be  action  without  re-action. 
In  fact,  a  perpetual  motion,  such  as  intended  to  be  made 
by  the  speculator*  on  the  subject,  is  nothing  less  than  a 
machine  which  will  work  forever  without  ne\y  moving- 
power;  it  being  not  one  bit  less  absurd  to  suppose  that 
it  would  perpetually  overcome  friction  and  atmospheric 
resistance,  than  that  it  would  continue  to  supply  the 
impetus  necessary  to  carry  on  the  sawing  of  a  plank  or 
the  weaving  of  lace.  The  ancient  philosophers  had 
many  peculiar  and  erroneous  impressions  with  regard 
to  the  laws  of  motion,  hqt  their  original  ideas  seemed 
to  be  the  guiding-points  in  the  investigations  of  the 
moderns.  Galileo  modelled  some  of  the  first  theories, 
but  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  for  the  first 
real  investigation  of  the  laws  of  motion. 

— v.  n.  To  make  a  significant  movement  or  gesture  with 
the  hand  or  head. 

Mo  tiouiMt,  n.  One  who  brings  forward  or  makes  a 
motion. 

Mo  t  ioiil<k%*,  a.  Wanting  motion;  being  at  rest. 

Mo'tivo.  (1.  fit  mnfiro;  L.  Let.  motivus.]  Causing  or 
producing  motion;  influencing  action  ;  having  power  to 
move;  denoting  a  tendency  to  move;  as,  motive  power. 

— n.  [Fr.  motif  •  It.  mntivo ,  from  Lat.  moven ,  mot  us,  to 
move.  See  Movie.  |  That  which  moves,  actuates,  or  in¬ 
fluences;  that  which  incites  to  action;  that,  which  de¬ 
termines  the  choice  or  moves  the  will ;  an  incentive  or 
inducement ;  cause;  reason;  that  which  mayor  ought 
to  incite  to  action. 

"  Wife  mid  children,  those  precious  motives.”  —  Shake. 


( Mus .)  (Also  written  Motivo.)  Thome,  subject,  or 
leading  passage  in  a  musical  composition. 

— ».  a.  To  move;  to  lurnisli  a  motive  to  or  for;  to  incite 
or  induce  by  a  motive  or  motives. 

Mot  i  v'ity,  n.  [L.  Lat.  vwtivita*.]  Power  of  motion; 
the  pow  er  of  producing  movement  or  action  ;  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  prompted  by  motives. 

Moti  vo,  n.  1 1 1. J  (Mus.)  See  Motive. 

Motley,  ( mot'le ,)  a.  [Sp.  mo  tear,  to  speckle,  from  mota , 
a  mote. J  Variegated  iu  color;  parti-colored;  dappled; 
piebald.  —  Composed  of  different  or  various  parts,  char¬ 
acters,  or  kinds;  diversified. 

•*  Motley  fruit  of  mongrel  seed.”  —  Swift. 

Motley,  John  Lotiirop,  an  American  historian  and 
diplomatist,  is.  in  Mass.,  in  1  SI 4.  After  graduating  at 
Harvard  Coll.,  in  1831,  lie  proceeded  to  Europe,  where 
he  eujered  himself  at  I  he  universities  of  Gbtlingen  and 
Berlin  respectively.  After  his  return  to  the  U.  8.,  he 
studied  law',  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  183t>-7.  In 
1840  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  American  Lega¬ 
tion  in  Russia,  which  alter  a  tenure  of  8  months  he  re¬ 
signed,  returning  to  the  U.  States,  and  devoting  himself 
to  literature.  Alter  a  course  of  preparatory  study  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  Mr.  M  published  in  Loudon, 
in  1856,  hi*  first  great  work,  The  Lise  of  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
public.  This  book  at  once  achieved  a  grand  success,  its 
Bale  iu  England  being  15.000  copies  in  the  first  year  of 
its  publication,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  four  years’ 
demand  (1866-nO)  in  the  U.  States  resulted  in  the  saleof 
7,500  copies  only.  This  work  was  translated  into  Dutch, 
German,  and  French.  In  1861  appeared,  as  a  continua¬ 
tion,  so  to  speak,  of  his  first  great  work,  his  History  of 
the  United  Netherlands,  which  has  more  than  equalled 
the  popularity  of  its  predecessor.  In  the  same  year 
Mr.  M.  received  the  degree  of  d.c.l.  from  the  university 
of  Oxford,  England,  and  w  as  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to 
Austria,  which  post  he  resigned  in  1867,  in  a  spirited 
letter  to  Secretary  Seward,  who  had  charged  him  with 
speaking  disrespectfully  of  President  Johnson,  a  charge 
which  lie  Indignantly  denied.  Jn  1869  Mr.  M.,  who  is  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  French  Institute,  and  of 
the  principal  learned  societies  in  Europe,  was  appointed 
American  minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  in  which 
position  he  w  as  succeeded  in  t  lie  follow  ing  year  by  Gen. 
Schenck.  Ill  1876,  lie  published  John  of  Burneveld ,  a 
Biography.  D.  in  England,  May  29,  1877. 

Mol  le.y-miiid'cd,  a.  Possessing  diversified  or  fluc¬ 
tuating  views,  ideas,  or  feelings. 

Mot/ioot,  n.  (/out.)  A  curious  and  handsome  bird  of 
tbe  genus  Motucotus  or  Trumtdes,  order  Insessores,  in¬ 
habiting  many  parts  of  8.  America.  Its  back  is  of  a 
dark  rich  green  color,  and  it  has  a  long  w  edge-shaped 
tail,  two  feathers  ot  which  extend  some  inches  beyond 
the  others.  Tim  shafts  of  these  are  stripped  ot  their 
webs  near  the  extremities,  giving  the  bird  a  very  singu¬ 
lar  appearance.  One  would  suppose  that  these  birds 
trimmed  their  feathers  thus  themselves,  for  many  are 
found  with  quills  perfect,  and  others  partly  denuded 
The  M.  are  generally  in  pairs  in  the  deep  woods,  and  are 
easily  recognized  by  their  note,  mot-mot,  slowly  repeated. 
There  are  several  species  of  M  ;  the  edge  of  the  beak  in 
these  birds  is  serrated,  both  iu  the  upper  and  lower 
mandibles. 

Moto.  [It.]  (Mus.)  Movement  with  increased  quickness. 

Mo  Ion,  n.  In  ancient  plate-armor,  u  small  plate  cov¬ 
ering  the  armpits. 

Mo'tor,  n.  [Lat.,  from  moveo ,  motus,  to  move]  A 
mover;  that  which  gives  motion ;  moving-yower ;  mo¬ 
tive  of  mechanical  action. 

(Anat )  One  of  the  nerves  of  motion. 

— a.  (A  oat.)  Motory  ;  giving  motion  ;  as,  the  motor  nerves. 

Moto'rial,  a.  (Anat.)  Motory;  motor;  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  organs  of  motion. 

Motoi'|»;il  li'ic,  a .  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to 
motor  pathy. 

Motor  pul  liy,  n.  [Lat.  motor,  a  mover,  and  Or. pathos, 
suffering.]  (Med.)  A  mode  of  treating  disease  by  gym¬ 
nastics  or  appropriate  movements.  —  Dunglisun. 

Motory,  a.  Giving  motion;  motorial ;  motor;  incit¬ 
ing  to  action. 

Mott  II  a  veil,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  West¬ 
chester  co.,  abt.  8  m.  N.  of  New  York  city. 

Mot'tic,  Mot/ty,  a.  Abounding  in,  or  consisting  of, 
motes ;  —  (a  Scotticism.) 

Mottle,  (mot/tl,)v.  a.  To  mark  or  stain  with  spots  of 
different  colors ;  to  maculate;  to  speckle. 

Mot  tied,  a.  Marked  with  spots  of  different  colors,  or 
shades  of  color,  as  if  stained;  maculated. 

Mot'to,  n .;  pi.  Mottoes.  [It.;  Lat.  mythus ,  from  Gr. 
mythos .  speech.]  (Her.)  A  word  or  sentence  added 
to  a  device,  nnd  commonly  used,  when  put.  on  a  scroll,  as 
an  external  ornament  of  coat-armor.  The  use  of  mot¬ 
toes  for  this  purpose  is  very  ancient,  and  when  appended 
to  a  coat-of-arms,  a  motto  is  frequently  hereditary  in  a 
family.  Strictly,  the  motto  should  bear  an  allusion  to 
something  in  the  achievement;  but  in  modern  times, 
the  taking  of  it  entirely  depends  upon  the  pleasure  of 
the  bearer,  and  it  may  he  changed  at  will. 

— A  sentence  or  quotation  prefixed  to  auything  written  or 
published. 

Mot'to- n.  pi.  Sweetmeats  with  mottoes, 
etc.,  attached,  and  enclosed  in  fancy -colored  papers 
rolled  into  pellets;  —  used  for  pastime  at  children's 
parties,  etc. 

Mott'*  Corner*.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Tomp¬ 
kins  co. .  abt.  165  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

Mott'villo,  jn  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  St  Joseph  co  ,  abt  y5  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Lansing; 
of  township  abt  734. 

Mottvillo.  in  Nevada,  a  village  of  Douglas  co.,  abt.  18 
m.  S.  of  Carson  city. 
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Mott'villo,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Onondaga 
co.,  abt.  150  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany, 

Mol  ly,  a.  Same  as  Mottik,  7.  r. 

Monition,  ( monf'lon .)  n.  (Zool.)  An  animal  of  the 
sheep  kind.  Oris  musmon ,  inhabiting  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Greece,  Ac.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  small  fal¬ 
low-deer,  covered 
with  hair,  and 
not  with  wool,  ex¬ 
cept  that  hair  of 
a  somewhat  wool¬ 
ly  character  ap¬ 
pears  in  winter. 

The  upper  parts 
are  brownish,  the 
under  pal  ts  whit¬ 
ish  ;  the  hair  of 
the  neck  is  long; 
the  tail  is  very 
short.  Tlielioiii8 
of  the  male  are 
very  large,  ap¬ 
proaching  to 
those  of  the  Ar¬ 
gali.  The  M.  lives  chiefly  in  the  higher  parts  of  moun¬ 
tainous  regions,  and  is  not  easily  approached  by  tbo 
hunter.  • 

Mould,  (sometimes  written  Mold.)  n.  [A.S  molde, 
myf;  D.  mu  l,  dry  sand;  Ger.  mulm,  fine  dust;  Icol. 
mold,  dust  of  tbe  earth,  from  molo,  akin  to  Lat  mota ,  to 
grind  See  Mill.)  (Hort.)  Soil  composed  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  more  or 
less  mixed  w  ith  garden-earth.  The  kinds  of  mould  most 
in  use  in  horticulture  are,  leaf  mould,  formed  from  t  lie  de¬ 
cayed  leaves  of  trees;  rich  mould,  formed  of  thoroughly 
decayed  stable-dung :  heath  mould,  found  on  the  surface 
of  heath-lands;  and  peat  mould,  formed  of  thoroughly 
decomposed  peat.  In  general,  mould  is  distinguished 
from  soils  by  containing  a  much  greater  porlion  of  or¬ 
ganic  than  of  earthy  matters. 

— Matter,  or  constituent  substance  or  material,  of  which 
anything  is  formed. 

(Bot.)  The  name  popularly  applied  to  the  thread-like 
Fungi  which  prey  upon  our  provisions,  and  attack  such 
substances  as  gum,  glue,  ink.  Ac.,  living  at  their  ex¬ 
pense,  and  destroying  their  valuable  properties.  Many 
of  the  moulds,  observes  Mr  Berkeley,  are  capable  of 
sustaining  life  when  immersed  in  fluids,  contrary  to  the 
habit  of  most  Fungales ;  and  from  their  capability  of 
appropriating  what  is 
nutritious,  and  reject¬ 
ing  what  is  hurtful, 
they  are  often  devel¬ 
oped  even  in  solutions 
of  poisonous  metallic 
salts,  which  would  be 
fatal  to  Fungales  in 
general.  In  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper, 
for  example,  they  be¬ 
come,  as  it  were,  elec-  Fig.  1870. 

trotyped  by  tbe  cop-  common  mould,  (Mutor  mucedo.) 
per,  w  hile  they  ap-  (Highly  magnified.) 

propriate  the  other 

elements.  As  the  spores  are  often  able  to  sustain  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  heat  without  destruction,  they  occur 
iu  situations  where  they  would  otherwise  not  be  expect¬ 
ed,  as  in  preserved  fruits  which  have  been  subjected  to 
heat,  and  when  there  could  he  no  access  of  fresh  spores. 
Where  there  is  any  possibility  of  communication,  there 
are  few  kinds  of  vegetable  tissues  which  they  cannot 
penetrate;  and  in  animals,  they  occur  in  situations 
where  they  must,  like  intestinal  worms,  have  worked 
their  way  through  the  tissues  to  the  cavities  in  which 
they  grow.  They  are  among  the  most  powerful  agents 
in  the  generation  of  disease,  as  is  proved  by  the  potato- 
murrain.  In  the  human  fmme  they  are  the  fruitful 
source  of  cutaneous  disorders  There  are  many  genera, 
mostly  bolonging  to  the  order  Hyphomycetes,  as  Aspergil¬ 
lus,  q.  v.,  or  to  the  order  Fhysomycetes.  as  the  common  M., 
Mucor  mucedo  (Fig.  1870),  so  plentifully  found  on  fruit, 
paste,  preserves,  kc.,  iu  a  state  of  incipient  decay,  the 
progress  of  which  it  hastens  It  consists  of  cobweb-like 
masses  of  threads,  from  which  rise  many  short  steins, 
each  hearing  at  the  top  a  roundish  membranous  black¬ 
ish  spore-case. 

Mould,  (mold,)  n.  [Fr.  moule;  Sp.  molde  ;  \jt\X.moduhis, 
dim.  of  modus,  a  measure.  See  Measure.]  The  matrix 
in  which  anything  is  cast  and  receives  its  form. 

“  Cast  the  mass  again  in  a  new  and  belter  mould." — Burnet. 

— The  model  or  pattern  w  hich  serves  as  a  guide  in  work¬ 
ing  mouldings,  ornaments,  mechanical  models,  Ac. 

— Cast ;  form  ;  shape  ;  design  ;  character. 

“  The  Tiilgar  writer  is  of  vulgar  mould." — Waller. 

(Anat.)  The  suture  or  contexture  of  the  skull. 

Mould,  r.  a.  To  cause  to  contract  mould  or  fungons 
concretions;  to  gather  mould.  —  To  cover  with  mould 
or  soil. 

— v.  n.  To  contract  mould  :  to  become  monldy. 

Mould,  r.  a.  To  model ;  to  shape:  to  fashion  :  to  form 
into  a  particular  shape  or  model  ;  as,  to  mould  metal. 

“  He  moulded  it  with  female  clay.” — Swift. 

“  Moral  lessons  moulded  into  the  form  of  fiction.” — Watts. 


To  knead  ;  ms,  to  mould  dough. 
pop.  Mould  able,  a.  That  may  he  moulded  or  formed. 

Mould  -hoard,  n.  That  part  of  a  plough  which  turns 
I  over  the  earth  io  ploughing. 

I  Moulder,  ( mold'ur,)n .  The  person  who, or  thing  which, 


Fig.  I860.  —  moufflon, 
(Ovis  musmon.) 
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forms  or  moulds  into  slmpe  ;  specifically,  one  who  casts 
metal  in  a  mould. 

Ulouhl  er,  v.ti.  [From  mould ,  fine,  soft  earth.]  To 
turn  to  mould  or  dust  by  a  process  of  natural  decay  ;  to 
crumble;  to  perish. 

“  When  statues  moulder,  and  when  arches  fall." — Prior. 

—To  waste  away  gradually  ;  to  be  deteriorated  or  dimin¬ 
ished. 

**  The  enemy's  army  would  have  mouldered  to  nothing."  Clarendon. 

— v.  a.  To  turn  to  mould  or  dust;  to  crumble;  to  waste. 

"  The  sileut  stroke  of  mould'ring  age." — I*ope. 

Mould'ery,  a.  Resembling  mould;  partaking  of  the 
characteristics  of  mould. 

Mould' in;;,  n.  Any  thing  cast  in  a  mould. 

{Arch.)  A  general  term  applied  to  all  the  varieties  of 
outline  or  contour  given  to  the  angles  of  the  various 
subordinate  parts  and  features  of  buildings,  whether 
projections  or  cavities,  such  as  cornices,  capitals,  bases, 
door-  and  window-jams,  and  heads,  Ac.  The  regular 
M.  of  Classical  architecture  are  the  Fillet ,  or  list ;  the 
Astragal ,  or  head ;  the  Ci/ma  reve.rsa,  or  ogee ;  the 
Cyma  recta ,  or  cyma  ;  the  Cavetto ;  t  he  Ovolo ;  the  Scotia , 
or  trochilus ;  and  the  Torus  (see  those  names  and  Col¬ 
umns); —  each  of  these  admits  of  some  variety  of  form, 
and  there  is  considerable  difference  in  the  manner  of 
working  them  between  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
mouldings  in  Classical  architecture  are  frequently  en¬ 
riched  L»y  being  cut  into  leaves,  eggs,  and  tongues,  or 
other  ornaments,  and  sometimes  the  larger  members 
have  running  patterns  of  honeysuckle  or  other  foliage 
carved  on  them  in  low  relief.  In  mediaeval  architec¬ 
ture,  the  diversities  in  the  proportions  and  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  Al.  are  very  great,  and  it  is  scarcely  possi¬ 
ble  to  do  more  than 
point  out  a  few  of 
the  leading  and 
most  characteristic 
varieties.  In  the 
Norman  style  the 
plain  M.  consist  al¬ 
most  entirely  of 
rounds  and  hollows, 
variously  combined, 
with  an  admixture 
of  splays,  and  a  few 
fillets.  The  rich  M. 
however,  are  very 
various,  one  of  the 
most  marked  being 
the  constant  recur¬ 
rence  of  M.  broken 
iuto  zigzag  lines, 
and  forming  what  is 
called  the  zigzag  or 
Chevron  moulding, 

(Fig.  57 9.)  A  series 
of  grotesque  heads 
placed  in  a  hollow’ 

Al.,  called  Beak- 
heads%  ( Fig.  326,) 
with  their  tongues 
or  beaks  lapping 
over  a  large  head 
or  torus,  was  also  ] 
verv  common.  The 
Hitched  M.  is  also 
not  uncommon,  an 
is  found  early  in  the 
style,  as  it  can  he 
cut  conv e  n  i  e  n  1 1  y 
without  llie  aid  of 
a  chisel,  with  the 
pick  only.  The 
other  favorite 
mouldings  of  the 
Norman  style  are 
the  Billet  mould¬ 
ings,  both  square 
and  round,  the  Loz¬ 
enge,  the  Nail-head 
the  Pellet ,  the 
CVmin.the  Cable. and 
the  Rose,  examples 
of  which  are  given 
In  Fig.  1871.  There 
may  also  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  Star,  the 
Billeted  Cable,  the 
Nebule,  the  Studded, 
the  Indented,  the 
Scolloped,  the  Fir 
Cone,  the  Double 
Cone,  the  Dove' ail, 
the  Emb  titled,  the 
Open  Heart,  and  the 
Antique.  The  plain 
M.,  in  the  Decorated 
style,  though  in 
large  suites,  rounds, 
and  hollows,  are 
often  very  deeply 
cut,  hut  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  especially 
toward  the  end  of 
the  style,  they  be¬ 
come  shallower  anti 
broader;  ovolos  are 
not  very  unconi-  /v^r.  1871.  —  noeman  mouldings. 
Dion,  and  ogees  are  i  .  Roman  billet ;  2,  Square  billet:  3,  Loz- 
frequent;  splays  al-  cnf_. ;  Naj|  |„*a<l;  ft,  i’ellut;  6,  Chain  ; 
SO  are  often  used,  7,  Cable ;  8,  Rose. 
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either  by  themselves  or  with  other  mouldings;  fil¬ 
lets  placed  upon  larger  members  are  abundant,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  early  part  of  the  style;  and  a  round  Al., 
called  the  Roll-M.  from  a  roll  of  parchment,  or  the 
Scroll  A!.,  with  a  sharp  projecting  edge  on  it,  arising 
from  one-half  being  formed  from  a  smaller  curve  than 
the  other,  is  frequently  used,  and  is  characteristic  of 
decorated  work.  When  used  horizontal ly,  the  larger 
curve  is  placed  uppermost.  There  is  also  another  M., 
convex  in  the  middle  ami  concave  at  each  extremity, 
which,  though  sometimes  found  in  the  perpendicular 
style,  may  be  considered  as  generally  characteristic  ot 
the  decorated.  Fillets  are  very  frequently  used  to  sep¬ 
arate  other  members,  hut  the  rounds  and  hollow’s  olten 
l’u  11  together.  The  enrichments  consist  of  leaves  ami 
flowers,  either  set  separately  or  in  running  patterns, 
figures,  heads,  and  animals,  all  of  which  are  generally 
carved  with  greater  truth  than  at  any  other  period;  hut 
the  ball Jlnwer,  which  belongs  especially  to  this  style, 
and  a  variety  of  the  fourdeaved  flower,  are  the  com¬ 
monest.  In  the  perpendicular  style,  the  M.  are  gener¬ 
ally  Hatter  ami  less  effective  than  at  any  earlier  period. 
One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  is  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  very  large,  and  often  shallow  hollows;  these 
sometimes  occupied  so  large  a  space  as  to  leave  hut  lit¬ 
tle  room  tor  any  other  M.  In  Perpendicular  work, small 
fillets  are  not  placed  upon  larger  members  as  in  the 
Decorated  ;  splays  also  are  much  less  frequent.  The 
ornaments  used  in  the  Al.  are  running  patterns  of  fo¬ 
liage  and  flowers;  detached  leaves,  flowers, and  hunches 
of  foliage;  heads,  animals,  and  figures,  usually  gro¬ 
tesque;  shields,  and  various  heraldic  and  fancilul  de¬ 
vices;  the  largo  hollow  A/.,  when  used  in  arches  or  the 
jambs  of  doors  ami  windows,  sometimes  contain  statues 
with  canopies  over  them. 

Monhl'iiiOMM.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  mouldy  ; 
—  a  name  applied  to  all  minute  fungi  which  appear  in 
masses  upon  organic  bodies. 

Mon ill,  n.  A  mill  for  moulding  or  shaping 
timber. 

Hotild  iiig-plaiie,  n.  A  plane  used  in  making 
mouldings. 

Moiilfl'insf-MaiMl.  n.  {Metallurgy.)  A  mixture  of 
loam  and  sand,  used  in  making  moulds. 

Mo  11  III'- turner,  n.  A  maker  of  metal  frames. 

Monl<l'y,  a.  [From  mould.]  Overgrown  with  mould; 
as,  mouldy  bread. 

Monlo,  (IiO,)  u  town  of  Guadeloupe,  W.  Indies,  on  the 
N.E  coast  of  the  island  of  Grand  Terre;  pop.  10,000. 

Mon  lino,  {moo-hen',)  M mill  net'.  n.  [Fr.J  Tin 
drum  of  a  crane  or  capstan  ;  a  turnstile. 

Monlinotto,  a  village  of  Stormont  co.,  Upper  Canada, 
ubt.  7  m.  N.W.  of  Cornwall. 

Monl  Iiim,  (moo'la,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Allier. 
on  the  Allier.  159 m.  S.S.E  of  Paris.  The  principal  public 
edifices  are  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  the  imperial  col¬ 
lege,  the  tow  n  hall,  and  the  hall  of  justice.  It  also  con¬ 
tains  a  public  library  of  20,000  vols.  Alannf.  Cutlery, 
cotton. silk, and  woollen  fabrics.  Ac.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  corn,  wine,  timber,  and  live-stock.  Pop.  18,000. 

Moul  nitdli,  a  seaport- tow  11  of  India.  See  Maulmaiv. 

Moult,  {moll,)  v.  n.  [Fr .  mue.r  ;  Lat.  muto,  to  change.] 
To  change,  shed,  or  cast  the  hair,  feathers,  skin,  horns, 
Ac.,  as  an  animal. 

— v.  a.  To  change  or  shed,  as  the  feathers. 

— n.  The  act  or  process  of  changing  the  feathers,  Ac. ; 
moulting. 

Mon  It 'in;;,  n.  The  operation  by  which  certain  ani¬ 
mals  change,  cast  off,  or  lose  their  hair,  feathers,  Ac. 

Moulton,  (mol'ton,)  in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Lawrence  co.,  aht.  110  m  N.  by  E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Moul  ton,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Auglaize  co.; 
p"p.  aht.  1,300. 

Moul  ton,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Lavacca  co.,  abt. 
*28  111.  SS.W  of  Lagrange. 

Mon  I  ton  borons  li,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post- 

township  of  Carroll  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Moul  trie,  William,  an  American  general  and  states¬ 
man,  i».  in  8.  Carolina,  1731.  He  w  as  of  Scottish  descent, 
bis  parents  emigrating  to  S.  Carolina  early  in  the  IStli 
century.  In  1761  lie  commenced  his  career  as  captain 
in  a  militia  regiment  of  infantry,  raised  for  the  defence 
of  the  frontier  against  the  Cherokees,  rendering  impor¬ 
tant  service,  and  acquiring  considerable  military  knowl¬ 
edge.  Becoming  a  warm  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the 
colonies.  In*  was  elected  to  tin*  provincial  congress  in 
1775,  and  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  colonel  of  the 
•2d  S.  Carolina  regiment..  In  1776  he  was  designated  to 
construct  a  fort  011  Sullivan’s  Island,  at  the  month  of 
Charleston  harbor,  which  afterwards  received  his  name. 
The  British  fleet  attacked  the  fort  before  its  completion, 
but  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  lie  was  soon 
after  made  brigadier  of  the  continental  forces,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  the  repulse  of  the  British  in  their 
advance  on  Charleston,  in  1779.  In  the  spring  of  1780 
Charleston  Avas  again  attacked,  and  M  .  who  was  second 
in  command,  shared  in  the  capitulation  of  the  American 
forces,  lie  remained  a  prisoner  two  years,  being  ex¬ 
changed  in  1782,  and  Avas  promoted  a  major-general  by 
Congress  the  same  year.  In  1785  he  Avas  elected  gov¬ 
ernor  of  S.  Carolina,  and  again  in  1794.  after  which  he 
retired  to  private  life,  lie  was  the  author  of  Memoirs 
of  the  Revolution.  I).  1805. 

Moultrie,  ( moTtree ,)  in  Georgia,  a  post- village,  cap. 
of  Colquitt  co.,  aht.  14  in.  S.S.E.  of  Albany. 

M  on  1 1  rio.  in  Illinois,  a  S  E.  central  co.  ;  area ,  abt.  320 
sq  in.  Rivers.  Kaskaskia  Hiver,  and  several  less  im¬ 
portant  streams.  Surface,  level  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Sullivan.  Pop.  abt.  16,000. 

Moul  t riis  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Columbiana  co., 
abt.  60  in.  S.E.  of  Cleveland. 
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MoiiimI,  n.  [A.  S.  mutid,  defence;  from  Lat.  muvio , 
munire ,  to  fortify.]  Something  raised  as  a  defence  or 
fortification,  usually  a  hank  of  earth  or  stone;  a  bul¬ 
wark  :  a  defence;  a  rampart  or  dike  :  an  artificial  eleva¬ 
tion  of  earth  ;  a  knoll ;  an  isolated  hill. 

{Her  )  A  globe  encircled,  and  bearing  a  cross. 

— v.  a.  To  fortify  with  a  mound. 

M on  ml,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  McDonough  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,000. 

MoiiimI,  in  Indiana,  a  village  and  township  of  Warren 
co.,  aht.  4  m.  N.  of  Covington :  p-p.  of  twp.  abt.  1,067. 

MoiiimI.  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Miami  co.;  pop.  abt.  *220. 

Mouiul  -hird.  n.  (Zool.)  See  Mkoapodid.® 

MoiiimI  City,  in  Arkansas ,  a  village  of  Crittenden  co., 
abt.  7  in.  N.  of  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

MoiiimI  City,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Pulaski  co., 
abt.  7  in.  N.E.  of  Cairo. 

MoiiimI  City,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship,  cap.  of  Linn  co  ,  abt.  ‘24  in.  N.N.W.  of  Fort  Scott  ; 
pop.  of  township  1,300. 

MoiiimI  City,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Ilolt  co.,  aht. 
13  ui.  N.N.W.  of  Oregon. 

MoiiimI  I’rnlrle,  in  imca.atwp.  of  Jasper  co.;  pop. 930. 

MoiiimI  fl’rairio,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Hous¬ 
ton  co.;  pop.  abt.  800. 

Mon  imIs'y  i  I  lo,  in  Virginia.  See  Grave  Orefi. 

MoiiimI'viIIo,  in  Wisconsin^  a  village  of  Dnneco.,aht. 
*24  m.  W.S.W.  of  Madison. —  A  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Marquette  co.,  abt.  10  m.  N.  of  Portage  City  ; 
p<>p.  of  township  abt.  700. 

MoiiimI  View,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Ramsey 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  200. 

Mount,  n.  [A.  S.  munt :  Fr.  mont ;  It.  monte;  Lat. 
mans,  montis.)  A  mountain  or  hill  ;  a  mass  of  earth,  or 
earth  and  rock,  rising  considerably  above  the  surface 
of  tin*  surrounding  land  ;  a  high  hill ;  an  isolated  knoll 
or  butte ;  as ,  Mount  Washington. —  A  mound;  an  .em¬ 
bankment  ;  a  bulwark  for  offensive  or  defensive  opera¬ 
tions. —  Paper,  card,  or  Bristol  -  hoard  on  which  a 
drawing,  miniature,  or  photograph  is  fixed. 

{Mil.)  A  horse,  and  appliances  for  mounting;  equip¬ 
ments  requisite  to  a  mounted  horseman  or  trooper. 

Mount  of  Piety.  See  M"NT-!>e-Piet£. 

— v.  a.  To  raise  aloft ;  to  lift  on  liign ;  to  elevate  above. 

"  Ah  high  n*  we  h»rve  mounted  in  delight, 

In  our  dejection  do  we  Hink  uh  low."  —  Worducovth. 

—To  ascend;  to  clluib;  to  scale  ;  to  get  upon  an  elevated 
place. 

“  Shall  wc  mount  again  the  rural  throne  ?  "—Dryden. 

— To  place,  as  one’s  self  on  horseback. —  To  furnish  with 
animals  for  riding;  to  supply  with  horses:  as,  to  mount 
a  troop  of  cavalry. — To  prepare  for  use;  to  set.  off  to 
advantage,  or  embellish;  as.  to  mount  a  picture,  to 
mount  a  jewel,  to  mount  a  gun  on  its  carriage,  Ac.  —  To 
he  furnished  with ;  to  carry  ;  as,  the  ship,  or  lort,  mounted 
twenty  guns. 

To  mount  guard.  (Mil.)  To  take  the  post  and  perform 
the  duty  of  a  sentry  or  patrol. 

— r.  n.  To  ascend,  as  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  ;  to  rise,  or 
rise  on  high;  to  tower;  to  be  raised  or  built  to  a  great 
altitude. 

*•  A  mind  . . .  that  mount *  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  unar."— Shake. 

— To  get  on  horseback ;  to  leap  or  spring  upon  the  buck 
of  an  animal,  or  upon  anything. 

**  And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste."  —  Byron. 

— To  amount;  to  count  up;  to  rise  in  value. 

“  Make  fair  deductions,  see  to  what  they  mount.”  —  Pope. 

Monnt'alilc,  a.  Capable  of  being  mounted;  that  may 
he  mounted. 

Mount  A'braliain,  in  Ahine.n.  mountain  in  Franklin 
co  ,  al-t.  60  m.  N.N.W  of  Augusta 

Mount  Ail'ams,  or  WachusET  Mountain,  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  a  mountain  of  Worcester  co.,  abt.  45  in.  N.W  . 
of  Boston  ;  height,  2,018  ft. 

Mount  Ail  a  him,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  summit  of  the 
White  Mountains,  in  Coos  co.;  height,  5,769  ft. 

Moun  tain,  n.  [Fr.  montagne ;  Lat.  montanux.  from 
mans,  montis,  a  mountain.]  A  large  mass  of  earth  and 
rock,  rising  above  the  common  level  of  the  earth  or 
adjacent  land,  hut  of  no  definite  altitude.  Any  M.  of 
small  dimensions  is  termed  a  hill,  especially  when  it  rises 
above  the  plain  by  almost  insensible  degrees.  There  are 
various  parts  in  a  Al.  which  it  is  well  to  observe;  lor 
wc  have  the  base ,  the  sides  or  declivities,  and  tlie  top  or 
summit.  When  the  summit  of  a  Al.  is  detached,  so  to 
speak,  from  the  general  mass,  by  assuming  all  at  once  a 
verv  steep  ascent,  it  is  called  a  peak;  such  as  the  P>c- 
du-Midi  in  the  Pyrenees,  apd  the  I  Sc  Blanc  in  the  Alps, 
near  Mont  Rosa,*  and  the  Peak  of  Teyda  in  the  island 
of  Tenerifro.  Every  flat  summit  is  termed  a  plateau., 
while  a  rounded  one  is  called  a  drove  or  hummock.  The 
intervening  space  between  two  chains  of  At.  is  termed 
a  valley;  and  this  is  said  to  be  of  the  first  class  when  it 
serves  as  the  basin  of  a  large  river.  Tin*  lateral  sub¬ 
divisions  which  A/. -chains  frequently  exhibit, and  which 
form  smaller  valleys  leading  into  the  principal  one,  hear 
the  name  of  branches.  An  offset  is  a  series  ot  smaller 
At.  which  detach  themselves  from  the  prim  i pal  chain, 
receding  from  it  in  a  direction  almost  parallel.  If  this 
offset  be  of  small  extent,  it  is  termed  a  spur,  while  the 
name  of  crest  is  applied  to  the  upper  ridge,  whether  of  a 
blanch,  an  offset,  or  a  spur.  The  numerous  attempts 
that  have  been  made  t<*  generalize  the  distribution 
of  M.  on  the  globe  have  hitherto  been  almost  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  In  America,  the  Al.  take  a  general  direction  more 
or  less  parallel  to  the  meridian,  and  for  a  distance  of 
8,280  m.,  from  Patagonia  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  form  s 
vast,  and  precipitous  range  of  lofty  At.,  which  follow  ilia 
coast  line  in  8.  America,  and  spread  somewhat  out  in  N. 
America,  presenting  everywhere  throughout  their 
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course  a  tendency  to  separate  into  two  or  more  parallel 
ridges,  and  giving  to  the  whole  continent  the  character 
of  a  precipitous  ami  lofty  W.  border,  gradually  lowering 
into  an  immense  expanse  of  E.  lowlands.  In  the  Old 
World, on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  single  well-defined 
continuous  chain  connected  with  the  coast  line.  The 
principal  ranges  are  grouped  together  in  a  Y-shaped 
form,  the  general  direction  of  which  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  New  World  chain.  The  centre  of  the  system  in 
the  Himalayas  is  the  highest  land  in  the  hemisphere. 
From  this,  one  arm  radiates  in  a  N.E.  direction,  and  ter¬ 
minates  in  the  high  land  at  liehring  Straits:  the  other 
two  take  a  W.  course;  the  one  a  little  to  the  N.,  through 
the  Caucasus,  Carpathians,  and  Alps,  to  the  Pyrenees; 
the  other  more  to  S.,  through  the  immense  chain  of 
Central  African  M.,  and  terminating  at  Sierra  Leone. 
Most  of  the  principal  secondary  ranges  have  generally 
a  direction  more  or  less  at  right  angles  to  this  great  M. 
tract  The  highest  summits  upon  the  globe  are:  in  Asia, 
Mt  Everest  in  the  Himalayas. 29,002  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea:  in  America,  the  Nevada  de  Sorato  in  the 
Andes.  25,300  feet;  in  Europe,  Mont  Blanc,  14,748 
French,  or  about  15,775  English  feet;  in  Africa,  the  M. 
oi'  Abyssinia.  13,000  ft.  —  M.  chiefly  owe  their  origin,  the 
one  to  denudation,  which  is  always  abrading  and  carrying 
to  a  lower  level  the  exposed  surfaces;  the  other,  to  all  in¬ 
ternal  force,  which  is  raising  or  depressing  the  existing 
strata,  or  bringing  unstratified  rocks  to  the  surface.  The 
extent  to  which  denudation  has  altered  the  surface  of 
the  globe  can  scarcely  be  imagined  All  the  stratified 
rocks  are  produced  by  its  action  ;  but  these  do  not  meas¬ 
ure  its  full  amount,  for  many  of  these  beds  have  been 
deposited  and  denuded,  not  once  or  twice,  but  repeatedly, 
before  they  reached  their  present  state.  Masses  of  rock 


Fig.  1S72. 

THE  GRE  \T  GLACIER  CALLED  THE  MER  DE  GLACE, 

(“SEA  OF  ICE.”)  ON  MONT  ULANC. 

(View  taken  from  Montanrert.) 

more  indurated,  or  better  defended  from  the  wasting 
currents  than  those  around,  serve  as  indices  of  the  extent 
of  denudation.  M.  produced  by  internal  force  are  of 
several  kinds.  1.  M.  of  ejection,  in  which  the  internal 
force  is  confined  to  a  point,  so  to  speak,  having  the 
means  of  exhausting  itself  through  an  opening  in  the 
surface.  The  lava,  scoriae,  and  stones  ejected  at  this  open- 1 
ing  form  a  conical  projection  which,  at  least  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  is  composed  of  strata  sloping  away  from  the  crater. 
2  But  the  internal  force  may  he  diffused  under  a  large 
tract  or  zone,  which,  if  it  obtain  no  relief  from  an 
opening,  will  he  elevated  in  the  mass.  When  the  up¬ 
heaval  occurs  to  any  extent,  the  strata  are  subjected  to 
great  tension.  If  they  can  hear  it,  a  6oft  rounded 
M. -chain  is  the  result ;  hut  generally  one  or  more  series 
of  cracks  are  formed,  and  into  them  igneous  rocks  are 
pushed,  which,  rising  up  into  J/.-chains,  elevate  the 
stratified  rocks  on  their  thinks,  and  perhaps  as  parallel 
ridges.  Thus,  the  Andes  consist  of  the  stratified  rocks 
of  various  ages,  lying  in  order  on  the  granite  ami 
porphyry  of  which  the  mass  of  the  range  is  composed. 
3.  There  is  yet  another  way  in  which  the  upheaving 
internal  force  operates,  viz ,  where  it  does  not  act  at 
right  angles  to  the  surface,  but  rather  obliquely,  and, 
as  it  were,  pushes  the  solid  strata  forwards,  causing 
them  to  rise  in  huge  folds,  which  becoming  permanent, 
form  parallel  ranges  of  M.  The  crust  of  the  earth,  in 
its  present  solid  and  brittle  condition,  is  thus  curved, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  the  shock  of  every  earth¬ 
quake;  it  is  well  known  that  the  trembling  of  the  earth 
is  produced  by  the  progress  of  a  wave  of  the  solid  crust;  | 
that  the  destruction  of  buildings  is  caused  by  the  undu¬ 
lation;  and  that  the  wave  has  been  so  evident,  that  it 
has  been  described  as  producing  a  sickening  feeling  on  , 
the  observer,  as  if  the  land  were  but  fhin  ice  heaving 
over  water.  The  Appalachian  M.  have  been  thus  formed,  i 

Moun  tain,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  a 
mountain  ;  formed  on  mountains ;  characteristic  of 
mountains;  growing  on  mountains;  as,  mountain  air, 
mountain  pines,  &c. —  Huge;  vast;  resembling  a  moun¬ 
tain  in  size. 

“  The  high,  the  mountain  majesty  of  worth.” —  Byron. 

Monn'tain-asli.  n.  {Hot.)  S«*e  Pyrus. 

Moun  tain-lil  up,  n  (Min.)  A  very  beautiful  car¬ 
bonate  of  copper,  found  in  Cumberland.  England.  It  is 
not,  however,  durable ;  used  in  oil.  it  becomes  green,  and, 
as  a  pigment,  is  precisely  of  the  character  of  verditer. 

Moun  tain-cat,  n.  ( Znul .)  The  catamount.  See 
PANfHR't. 

Moun'tain-cock,  n.  (Zool.)  The  wood-grouse.  See 
Grouse. 


Mountain -cork.  Monntaiii-leather,  n.(Jfin.) 
A  very  light  variety  of  asbestos,  the  labrics  of  which 
are  so  interlaced  that  the  fibrous  structure  is  nut  ap¬ 
parent. —  Dana. 

Mountain  t’ove,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of 
Fayette  co.,  abt.  150  hi.  S.  of  Wheeling. 

Mountain  4’rcckk,  in  Virgi nia,  euters  the  Rappahan¬ 
nock  River  from  Culpepper  co. 

Moma  tain-dow.  n.  Pure  Scotch  whisky;  —  so  called 
from  being  distilled  in  the  Scottish  Highlands. 

.Mountaineer',  n  An  inhabitant  ot  a  mountain. 

— A  rustic ;  a  freebooter ;  a  savage. 

"  Savage,  tierce  bandit,  or  mountaineer .” —  Milton. 

Monn'tain-flax,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Amianthus,  q.  v. 

Mouiituiii-^ropii.  n.  (Min.)  A  native  carbonate 
of  copper,  combined  with  a  white  earth,  and  often 
striated  with  veins  of  mountain  blue,  to  which  it  hears 
the  same  relation  that  green  verditer  does  to  blue  ver¬ 
diter;  nor  does  it  differ  from  these  and  other  copper- 
greens  in  any  property  essential  to  the  painter. 

Monn'taiii-;?oat.  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  antelope, 
(Fig.  1873,)  A  p/ocerns  m  on  tan  list ,  which  inhabits  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Its  jet-black,  polished,  slender,  and 
conical  horns  are  much  like  those  of  the  chamois.  It 
is  covered  with  long  and  pendent  hair,  and  the  color  is 
white. — Tenney. 


Fig.  1S73.  —  MOUNTAIN-GOAT. 

Monn'tain-heath.  n.  (M)  See  Neuziesa. 

Moiin'taiii-laii  rel,  n.  (Bat.)  See  Kalmia. 

.Moii ii  tain-leath  er,  n.  (Min.)  See  Mountain- 
core. 

Moiin'toi n-lic'orice,  n.  (Bo/.)  See  Trifolium. 

Mouiituin-1  imp'stoiip.  n.  (Gent.)  (Also  called 
•'arlumfe.vnus  limestone.)  A  calcareous  rock,  containing 
marine  shells  and  corals,  devoid  of  coal.  It  is  situate 
immediately  below  the  millstone-grit,  and  above  the  old 
red  sandstone. 

ffoiiu  taiii-inaliog  anv.  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Betui.a. 

Moii  iitain-m  ilk,  n  (Min.)  A  very  soft,  spongy 
variety  of  carbonate  of  lime.  —  Braude,. 

Moun  tain-mint.  v.  {Bot.)  See  Monarda. 

Moiin'tai  nous,  a.  Full  of  mountains;  hilly ;  rugged; 
a«,  a  mountainous  country. 

— Large  as  a  mountain  ;  huge. 

••  Mountainous  heaps  of  wouder.” — Prior. 

Moun  t .'ti iioiimi css.  n.  State  of  being  full  of 
mountains;  as,  “ the  mountainousness  of  Armenia.” 

B  rerewood. 

Moun  tain-pars  ley,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Athamanta. 

Moun  tain-pep  per,  n.  The  seeds  of  Ouppuris 

sinaica. 

Moun  tain-rice,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Oryzopsis. 

Motin  tain-rose,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Alpine  rose.  See 

Rosa. 

Moun  tain-soap,  n.  (Min.)  A  soft,  brownish,  unc¬ 
tuous  shell. 

Moun  tain-tea.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Gaultheria. 

Moun  t ai n town  Creek,  in  Georgia ,  enters  the 
Coosawattee  River  in  Gilmore  co. 

Mouu'taiii  View,  in  California ,  a  post-village  of 
Santa  Clara  co.,  abt.  12  m.  N.W.  of  San  Jose. 

Motin  tain  View,  in  S.  Carolina ,  a  village  of  Abbe¬ 
ville  dist. 

Mouii'tain  Well,  in  California ,  a  village  of  Nevada 
co.,  abt.  9  m.  E.  of  Nevada. 

Mount  Airy,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Saline  co. 

Mount  Airy,  in  Maryland ,  a  post-vill.  of  Carroll  co. 

Mount  Airy,  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  post-vill.  of  Surrey  co. 

Mount  Airy,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Hunterdon 
co.,  abt.  16  m  N  N.W.  of  Trenton. 

Mount  Airy,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of  Berks  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Washington  co. 

Mount  Airy,  in  Tirgtnia ,  a  post-village  of  Pittsylva¬ 
nia  co..  abt.  145  m  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Mount  Arlington,  in  Oregon,  a  peak  of  the  Coast 
Range,  on  the  boundary  line  between  Coos  and  Douglas 
counties. 

Mount  Allbry,  (aw'bree.)  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village 
ot  Lehiuh  co.,  abt.  1  m.  N.W.  of  Allentown. 

Mount  A  ii 'bn  ru,  in  Illinois,  a  post- village  and  town- 

|  ship  of  Christian  co..  abt.  22  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Springfield; 
pon.  of  township  aht.  5,000. 

Mount  Au'bu rn,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Shelby 
co..  aht.  12  ni.  S  W.  of  Shelby  v ill e. 

Mount  Ayr,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  and  township, 
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cap.  of  Ringgold  co.,  about  75  m.  8. S.W.  of  Des  Moines; 
p<>p.  of  township  672. 

Mount  Bu  ker.  in  Oregon,  a  peak  of  the  Cascade 
Range,  aht.  90  ni.  E.  of  the  mouth  ot  Frazer’s  River. 

Mount  KHli'el,  in  New  J i  rsey ,  a  village  of  Somerset 
co,  abt.  7  in.  N.E.  ot  Somerville. 

—  A  post-village  of  Warren  co.,  aht.  11  m.  E.  of  Bclvidere. 

Mount  Bpth'rl,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Northampton  co.,  aht.  1 2d  in.  E.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Mount  Bigelow,  in  Maine,  a  mountain  on  the 
boundary  line  between  Franklin  and  Somerset  counties, 
abt.  70  in  N.N.W.  of  Augusta. 

Mount  Blaii'rliard.  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Han- 
co  k  co.,  aht.  85  m.  N.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Mount  Bri^g-*.  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Pottawattomie 
co.,  abt.  12  ni.  E.  by  N.  of  Council  Bluffs. 

Mount  Bui  lion,  in  California ,  a  post-village  of 
Mariposa  co.,  abt.  5  ni.  E.  of  Mariposa. 

Mount  Car  mel,  in  8\ria.  See  Carmel  (Mount). 

Mount  ('ar'mel.in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  New 
Haven  co  ,  aht.  9  in  N.  of  New  Haven. 

Mount  t'or'mrl,  in  /II,  a  post-vill.,  cap. of  Wabash  co. 
The  scene,  in  June,  U77,  of  a  tornado,  which  destroyed 
a  large  part  of  the  place,  causing  the  loss  of  many  lives. 

Mount  Car  mel,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Flem¬ 
ing  co  ,  aht  81  m.  E.N.E.  of  Frankfort. 

Mount  i'ar'mrl,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of 
Covington  co.,  aht.  55  in.  S  S  E.  ol  Jackson. 

Mount  Car 'mol,  in  Ohio,  a  post-ullage  of  Clermont 
co..  abt.  12  ni  F7.  of  Cincinnati. 

Mount  Car'mel,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post  village  and 
township  of  Northumberland  co  ,  about  3u  in.  E.S.E.  of 
Snnbiiry :  pop.  of  township  aht.  1,600. 

Mount  Car  roll,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village,  capital  of 
Carroll  co.,  aht.  210  in.  N.  of  Springfield. 

Mount  Clem  ent,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  MacoiuG  co., aht.  20  in.  N.N.K.  of  Detroit: popji\>\  3,500. 

Mount  Cl  ill  toil,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Bergen 
co  ,  aht.  15  in.  N.  by  E.  of  Jersey  City. 

Mount  Dana.  in  California,  a  peak  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  aht.  Lat.  37°  53'  N.;  height,  abt.  13,500  feet. 

Mount  Da'vitKon,  in  N  vada.  a  peak  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  (  Washoe  Range),  in  Storey  co.  Virginia  City  is 
built  upon  its  E.  slope.  It  contains  rich  deposits  of 
silver. 

Mount  Dosort,  (dezfert.)  in  Maine,  an  island  in 
Frenchman's  Bay,  off  the  coast  of  Hancock  co.,  aht.  40 
in.  S.E.  of  Bangor;  area,  aht.  180  sq.  n».  It  constitutes 
the  post-township  of  Mount  Desert,  and  lias  several 
very  fine  harbors.  Pop.  1.200. 

Mount  Des'ert  Itock,  in  Maine,  an  island  and 
light-house  oft  the  S.E.  coast  of  Hancock  co.,  about  20 
in.  S.  of  Mount  Desert.  It  exhibits  a  fixer!  light  50  feet 
above  the  sea:  Lat.  43°  58'  30"  N..  Lon  68°  s'  W. 

Mount  Diablo,  (de-a'blo,)  in  California,  a  peak  of 
the  Coast  Range,  in  Contra  Costa  co.,  about  30  in.  E.  of 
San  Francisco;  height,  abt.  3.800  feet. 

Mon n'tpba ilk,  n.  [It.  montambanco,  from  montare , 
to  mount,  and  banco,  a  bench.]  A  quack  doctor;  one 
who  was  formerly  wont  to  mount  a  bench  or  stage  in 
some  public  place,  to  boast  his  skill  in  curing  diseases, 
and  vend  nostrums  as  pretended  infallible  remedies;  a 
8altimbunque. 

“  It  looks  like  a  mountebank  to  boast  infallible  cares.” — Baker. 

— A  charlatan;  a  quack;  an  empiric;  a  humbug;  any 
boastful  and  false  pretender. 

11  Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebank s.” — Shake. 

— v.  a.  To  gull ;  to  cheat ;  to  cozen  ;  to  humbug  by 
bousting  and  false  pretences,  (r.) 

“  I  'll  mountebank  their  loves."— Shake. 

Monn'telmnkery, n.  Quackery;  charlatanry;  em¬ 
piricism  ;  humbug. 

Moiiii'tebankism,  n.  Practices  of  a  mountebank ; 

mountebankery. 

Mount  Eden,  in  California, a  post- village  of  Alameda 
co.,  abt.  7  m.  S.E.  of  San  Leandro. 

Mount  E  llen  Fur  nace,  in  Pennsylvania, a  village 
of  Lancaster  co. 

Mount  Edgrecumbe.  (edj'kum,)  a  mountain  of  New 
Zealand,  in  Lat.  38°  S.,  Lon.  177°  E. ;  height,  10,000  feet. 

Mount  Em 'moil  s,  in  New  York-,  a  spur  of  the  Adi¬ 
rondack.  in  Hamilton  co. ;  height.  4,500  feet. 

Mount  E'non.  in  Georgia ,  a  village  of  Richmond  co., 
aht.  15  m.  S.  of  Augusta. 

Mount  Ephraim,  ( t'fra  im ,)  in  New  Jersey,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Camden  co.,  aht.  6  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Camden. 

Mount  Ephraim,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Guernsey 

county. 

—  A  post- village  of  Noble  co. 

Mount'er,  n.  One  who  mounts,  rises,  or  ascends. 

Mount  Etna,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Hunting¬ 
don  co.,  abt.  90  m.  N.E.  of  Indianapolis.  —  A  village  of 
Rush  co..  aht.  6  m.  N.  of  Rushville. 

Mount  Flor'ence.  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  co..  aht.  13  in.  N.E.  of  Topeka. 

Mount  Free'dom,  in  Kentucky ,  a  post-village  of 
Jessamine  co. 

Mount  Cwal'lagrher,  in  S.  Carolina ,  a  post-village  of 
Laurens  dist. 

Mount  f«il 'pad.  fn  Kansas,  a  village  of  Anderson  co. 

Mount  twil'ead.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Mason 
co  .  al»t  12  m.  S.E.  of  Maysville. 

Mount  tfwil'pud.  in  Ohio,  a  post- village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Morrow’  co.,  abt.  42  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Columbus; 
r aht.  7°s. 

Mount  Cail'pnd,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Loudoun 
co..  ii M  155  m  N  of  Richmond. 

Mount  Grove,  in  .V.  Carolina ,  a  village  of  Davis  co. 

Mount  Ham  ilton,  iu  California ,  a  peak  of  the 
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Coast  Range  in  ftinta  Clara  co.,  abt.  22  m.  E.  of  San 
Jose;  height.  4.449  feet. 

Mount  llaw'kiiiN.  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Perry  co., 
abt.  10  in.  b.  of  I’inckney  ville. 

Mount  llnw  ley,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Peoria  co., 
al.t.  It)  m.  N.  of  Peoria. 

Mount  lleaJ'tliy.  in  Ohio,  a  post  village  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  co.,  abt.  110  in  S.W  by  \V.  of  Columbus. 

Mount  Hill  Iron  Works,  iu  Jkunsylvania,  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  Ciimberlaiul  co. 

Mount  Hol  ly,  in  Nno  Jersey,  a  post  village,  cap.  of 
Burlington  co.,  abt.  10  in.  S.  of  Trenton  ;  pop.  abt.  4,u00. 
Mount  Holly,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  ot  Knox  co., 
abt.  BO  III.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Mount  Holly,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Rut¬ 
land  Co. ;  pop.  abt.  2.1100. 

Mount  Hootl,  in  Oregon,  a  peak  of  the  Cascade  Range, 
abt.  70  m  E.  of  Oregon  ;  height,  14.000  feet. 

Mount  Hope,  iu  Illinois,  a  township  of  McLean  co. ; 
pop.  ant  1.000. 

Mount  Hope,  in  town,  a  post-village  of  Delaware  co., 
abt.  15  m  N.W.  of  Delhi. 

Mount  Hope,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Orange  co  ,  abt.  1 ,0  in.  S.S.W.  of  Albany  ;  pop. 
of  township  aiit.  3,000. 

Mount  Hope,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Franklin 
co.,  abt.  11  III  S.E.  of  Chambersburg  ;  pop.  ubt.  300.  — 

A  post-village  of  Lancaster  co. 

Mount  Hope,  in  Rhode  Island,  an  eminence  of  Bris¬ 
tol  co.,  oil  the  W.  shore  of  Mount  Hope  Bay.  It  is 
noted  as  having  been  the  residence  of  the  famous  Indian 
chief  King  Philip. 

Mount  Hope  Buy,  in  Rhode  Island,  an  arm  of  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay,  extending  N.E  into  Bristol  co. 

Mount  I'aln,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  abt.  90  in.  W.  bv  S  of  Little  Rock. 

Mount  I'tlalto,  in  Idaho  Territory,  a  post-village  of 
Nez  Pen  es  co.,  abt.  '  5  in  E.  by  S.  of  Lewiston. 

Mount  Independence,  in  Vermont,  an  eminence 
in  Addison  co.,  abt.  2  ill.  S.E.  of  Fort  Ticoilderoga.  It 
was  a  strongly  fortified  military  post  during  the  early 
history  of  the  colonies. 

Mount'ing',  n.  Act  of  rising.  .... 

— Act  of  prcparingfor  use, or  embellishment;  that  by  which 
anything  is  prepared  for  use.  or  set  off  to  advantage. 

— Equipment;  embellishment;  appointment;  as,  the 
mounting  of  a  sword. 

Hount'ingly,  adv.  By  ascending  or  rising. 

Mount  Jack  son,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post- village  of 
Lawrence  co..  abt.  59  m.  N  N.W.  of  Pittsburg. 

Mount  Jackson,  in  Virginia,  &  post-village  of  She¬ 
nandoah  co.,  abt.  13  ill.  S.W.  ol  Woodstock. 

Mount  Jcf  fertson,  in  New  Hampshire.,  a  summit  of 
the  White  Mountains,  in  Coos  co.,  between  Mount  Ad¬ 
ams  and  Mount  Washington.  Height,  5.657  feet. 
Mount  Joy,  ill  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Adams 
co.  ;  pop  abt.  1,700. 

—A  post-village  and  township  of  Lancaster  co.,  about  12 
m  N.W.  of  Lancaster:  pop.  of  township  abt  5,090. 
Mount  Kingston,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Mont 
gomery  co.,  abt.  72  in.  S.  of  Springfield. 

Mount  Eitt  Fnycttc,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  summit 
of  tile  White  Mountains,  in  Grafton  co.,  abt.  7a  m.  N. 
by  W.  of  Concord.  Height,  5,500. 

Mount  Leb'anon.  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of 
Bienville  parish,  aid.  200  ill.  N.N.W.  of  Baton  Rouge. 
Mount  Lein  ster,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in  Lein¬ 
ster,  of  Carlow,  abt.  7  m.  E  N.E.  of  Borris.  Height. 
2,610  feet. 

Mount  Liberty,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Knox  co. 
aid.  40  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Mount  Lin  coln,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  Colo¬ 
rado.  Height,  14,296  ft.  ah  sea-level  (Hayden,  1S76). 
Mount  Linn,  in  California,  a  peak  of  the  Coast 
Range,  aid.  Lat.  40°  N.,  Lon.  123°  W. 

Mount  Ly'ell,  in  California,  a  peak  of  the  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada,  abt.  Lat.  37°  45'  N.  Height,  aid.  13,500  feet. 
Mount  Miiclntire,  in  New  York,  a  summit  of  the 
Adirondacks.  N.E.  of  Mount  Toliawtis.  Height,  5, ISO  ft. 
Mount  Mnd'ison,  ill  New  Hampshire,  a  peak  of  the 
White  Mountains  in  Coos  co.,  immediately  south  of 
Mount  Washington.  Height,  5.415  feet. 

Mount  Mans'lieltl,  in  Vermont,  the  highest  peak  of 
tlie  Green  Mountains,  abt.  20  in.  N.W.  of  Moutpelier. 
Height,  4.359  feet. 

Mount  Mur  ry,  in  New  York.  See  Mount  Tutuvrs. 
Mount  Me i g;s,  in  Alubama,  a  post-village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co,  abt.  15  m  E.  of  Montgomery. 

Mount  Melimoyn',  a  peak  of  the  Andes,  near  the 
W.  coast  of  Paiagonia.  ILight.  7.400  feet. 
Mnnntineriick.  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster, 
Queen's  co.,  abt.  6  m.  N  W.  of  Maryborough  ;  pop.  3,500. 
Mount  Merltl'lan,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Put¬ 
nam  co.,  aid  40  m.  W.S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Mount  Merid  ian,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of 
Augusta  co.,  abt  118  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Mount  Mis'ery.  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Burling¬ 
ton  co.,  aid.  17  m.  E  S.E.  id'  Mount  Holly. 

Mount.  Mitchell,  or  Mitchell's  Peak,  in  N.  Oiro- 
lino,  a  peakot  tie-  Black  Mountains. ubt.  125  m.  W  .N.W. 
of  Raleigh.  It  is  the  second  highest  summit  E.  of  tile 
Mississippi  River,  Height,  b.i 32  teet. 

Mount  Mori'all,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  peak  of  the 
White  Mountains,  in  Coos  co. 

Mount  Mor  ri».  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Ogle  co..  Hilt.  177  ill.  N.  of  Springfield ;  pop.  ot 
township  abt.  3,600.  ,  . 

Mount  Mor  ris,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  toun- 
shl,,  of  Genesee  co..  aid.  68  m.  N.N.W.  ot  Detro.t ;  pop. 
of  township  abt.  1.200.  . 

Mount  Mor'ris,  in  New  lork ,  a  post- village  andj 


township  of  Livingston  co,,  abt.  36  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Roch¬ 
ester;  pop.  of  township  abt.  6,500. 

Mount  Morris*,  in  /' ennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Green  co..  abt.  1*  m.  S.E.  of  Way  nee  burg. 

Mount  Morris,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of 
Waushara  co.;  pop.  abt.  700. 

Mount  Ne'bo,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lan¬ 
caster  co. 

— A  village  of  Lebanon  co. 

Mount  Nfe'bo,  in  Vermont ,  an  eminence  of  Addison 
co.,  near  Lake  Champlain. 

Mount  Ol  ivo,  in  Arkansas .  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Izard  co.,  abt.  100  in.  N.  of  Little  Rock. 

Mount  Ol  ivo,  in  Iowa,  u  village  of  Mills  co.,abt.  5  m. 

S  li.  of  Glen  wood. 

Mount  Olivo,  in  Oh io,  a  post-village  of  Clermont  co., 
abt.  30  m.  S.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

Mount  OI  ivor,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co  .  ubt.  2  in.  8.  of  Pittsburg. 

Mount  Opll'ir,  in  California ,  a  post-village  of  Mari¬ 
posa  co.,  ui»t.  7  in.  W.  of  Mariposa. 

Mount  I’aciirni'ma,  or  Sierra  Pacaraima,  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  Brazil,  near  the  Panina;  Lat.  3°38'N.,  Lon.  t3°8'W  . 
Mount  Pal  atine,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Put¬ 
nam  co..  abt.  12  m.  S-E.  of  Hennepin. 

Mount  l*e  lia,  or  Middleruro.  in  Tennessee ,  a  village 
of  Weakly  co.,  abt.  135  in.  W.  of  Nashville. 

Mount  Pis'gall,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clermont 
co„  abt.  20  in.  E.  of  Cincinnati 
Mount  Pleas  ant,  a  village  of  Upper  Canada,  abt.  30  | 
m.  N.  of  Hamilton. 

Mount  Pleasant,  in  Indiana,  a  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Delaware  co.,  abt.  33  in.  W.N.W.  of  Richmond; 
pop.  of  township  abt  2,500.  —  A  village  of  Martin  co., . 
abt.  35  m.  E.  of  Vincennes. 

Mount  Pleasant,  in  Iowa,  a  city,  cap.  of  Henry  co.J 
abt  28  m.  W.N.W.  of  liurlingtou.  It  contains  a  Wes¬ 
leyan  University,  the  Iowa  Insane  Hospital, and  several 
other  educational  and  bene\olent  institutions.  Pop.  4.425.  | 
Mount  Pleasant,  iu  Kansas,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Atchison  co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.  of  Atchison  ;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  1,200. 

Mount  Pleasant,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Ilarlan 
co.,  abt.  170  in.  8  E.  of  Frankfort. 

Mount  Pleasant,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Fred¬ 
erick  co. 

Mount  Pleasant,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  of  Ma¬ 
comb  co.,  abt.  -*1  iu.  N.  of  Detroit. 

—A  village  of  Wayne  co.,  abt.  22  in.  S.W.  of  Detroit. 
Mount  Pleasant,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Green 
co  ;  pop.  abt.  2,400.  —  A  village  of  Scott  co.,  abt.  27  in. 
S.W.  of  St.  Paul.  —  A  post-township  of  Wabashaw  co. ; 
pop  abt.  600. 

Mount  Pleasant,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Law¬ 
rence  co.  —  A  village  of  Miller  co.,  abt.  28  in.  S.W.ot 
Jefferson  City.  —  A  township  of  Scotland  co. 

Mount  Pleasant,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of  Cass 
co.,  abt.  32  m.  S.  of  Omaha  City. 

Mount  Pleasant,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Cabarrus  co.,  abt.  136  in.  W.  of  Raleigh. 

Mount  Pleasant,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of 
Hunterdon  co.,  abt.  11  in.  W  .N.W.  of  Flemington.  —  A  j 
village  of  Monmouth  co.,  abt.  10  m.  N.  ot  Freehold. —  A  i 
village  «>f  Morris  co..  abt.  13  in.  N.N.W.  of  Morristown. 
Mount  Pleasant,  in  New  York,  a  township  ot  West¬ 
chester  co.  ;  pop.  abt.  7,000. 

Mount  Pleasant,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Hamilton  co., 
ant.  10  in.  N.  of  Cincinnati.  —  A  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Jefferson  co ,  abt.  130  in.  E.  of  Columbus;  pop. 
of  township  abt.  2,600. 

Mount  Pleasant,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Adams  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,600.—  A  village  and  township  of 
Columbia  co.,  abt.  3  in.  N.  of  Bloomsburg;  pop.  ot  town¬ 
ship  abt.  1,100. —  A  village  of  Lancaster  co.  —  A  village 
and  township  of  Washington  co.,  abt.  20  in.  S.W.  ot 
Pittsburg;  pop.  of  township  abt.  1,800. —  A  township  of 
Wayne  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,000.  —  A  post-borough  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Westmoreland  co.,  abt.  40  in.  S.E.  ot  Pittsburg; 
pip.  of  township  abt.  3,8u0. 

Mount-  Pleasant,  in  Tennessee ,  a  post-village  of 
Maury  co.,  ubt.  5- in.  S.S.W.  of  Nashville. —  A  village  of 
Sullivan  co. 

Mount-  Pleasant,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
'lit iirt  co.,  abt.  320  m.  N.E.  of  Austin. 

Mount  Pleasant,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  post-village 
of  San  Pete  co.,  abt.  22  m.  N  N.E.  of  Maiiti. 

Mount  Pleasant,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of 
Spotts.vl vania  co.,  abt.  5  in.  N  by  W.  of  Richmond. 
Mount  Pleasant,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Green 
co.;  pop.  abt.  2,400.—  A  village  and  township  of  Racine 
co.,  abt.  4  iu.  W.  of  Racine;  pop.  of  township  abt.  3,000. 
Mount-  Pulas'ki,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Logan 
co.,  abt.  25  in.  E.  N  E.  of  Springfield. 

Mount  Itain'ier,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  peak  of 
the  Cascade  Range,  abt.  Lat.  46°  60'  N.,  Lon.  121°  30'  W . ; 
he  i, ht.  abt.  ft. 

Mo  tint/ rath,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  Queen’s 
county,  abt.  14  m  E.N.E.  of  Roscroa  ;  pop.  3,000. 
Mount  Republic,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of 
Wayne  co ,  abt.  170  in.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Mount  Pip  ley,  ill  California,  a  peak  of  the  Coast 
Range,  on  the  E.  border  of  Lake  co. ;  height,  abt.  7,500  ft. 
Mount  Koeli,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  ol  Cum¬ 
berland  co. 

Mount  Saint  Eli'as,  a  volcanic  mountain  of  North 
America,  on  the  boundary  line  between  Alaska  and  the 
British  possessions;  Lat.  60°  18'  N.,  Lon.  140°  30'  W 
Height ,  (estimated)  17,000  ft. 

Mount's  Ha y,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
S.E.  coast  of  England,  county  of  Cornwall.  In  it  is  St. 
Michael’s  Mount. 
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Monnt  San  Bernardl'no,  in  California, a  moun¬ 
tain  peak  in  Bernardino  co.,  about  75  in.  E.  ol  Los  An¬ 
gelos  ;  height,  8,5oO  It. 

.Mount  Scott,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Cass  co.,  abt.  20k 
m.  W.N.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Mount  Scott,  in  Oregon,  a  precinct  of  Douglas  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  400 

Mount  Sew  ard,  in  New  York,  a  spur  of  the  Adiron¬ 
dacks,  in  Franklin  co.,  abt.  130  m.  N.  by  W\  of  Albany; 
height,  4,800  feet. 

Mount  Shas  ta,  in  California,  an  isolated  peak  in 
Siskiyou  co.,  ubt.  30  in.  S.E.  of  Yreka  ;  height.,  estimated 
at  17,500  ft.  It  is  an  extinct  volcano,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  highest  summit  in  California. 

Mount  Khl'uey,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Jackson  co., 
abt.  80  hi.  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

Mount,  Sitl  ncy,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Au¬ 
gusta  co.,  ubt.  10  in.  N.E.  ot  Staunton. 

Mount  No'lon,  in  Virginia,  a  post- village  of  Augusta 
co  ,  abt.  1  lo  hi  W.N  W.  of  Richmond. 

Mount  Stir  ling:,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Choc¬ 
taw  co.,  abt.  125  in  W  .  by  S.  of  Montgomery. —  A  vil¬ 
lage  of  Monroe  co. 

Mount  Sterling:,  in  Illinois,  a  post  village,  cap.  of 
Brown  co..  abt.  77  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Springfield. 

Mount  Sterling,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Swit¬ 
zerland  co. 

Mount  Sterling,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  rap. 
of  Montgomery  co.,  abt.  60  in.  E.  by  S.  ol  liankfort; 
pop.  1,160. 

Mount  Sterling,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Madison 
co  ,  abt.  22  in.  S.W  .  of  Columbus.  —  A  village  of  Mus¬ 
kingum  co.,  abt.  46  m.  Fi.  ot  Columbus. 

Mount  Sterling,  in  Wisconsin .  a  post-village  of 
Crawford  co.,  abt.  25  in.  N.  by  K.  of  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Mount  Suiii'iner,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Jo 
Daviess  co.,  abt.  155  in  W  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Mounts'ville.  iu  Virginia,  a  village  of  Loudoun  oo., 
abt  150  ni.  N  of  Richmond. 

Mount  Tailor,  ill  Indiana,  a  village  of  Monroe  co., 
abt.  11  in.  N  W  .  of  Bloomington. 

Mount  Tabor,  in  S.  Carolina ,  a  post- village  of  Union 
district. 

Mount  Ta'bor,  in  Vermont,  a  township  of  Rutland 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  600. 

Mount  Tnliaw'ns,  or  Mount  Marry,  in  A'w 

York,  a  peak  of  the  Adirondacks,  in  FNsex  co.  Height, 
5,4<7  feet,  being  the  highest  summit  of  the  ran~e. 

Mount  Tom,  in  Massachusetts,  an  eminence  of  Hamp¬ 
den  co.,  on  the  Connecticut  River.  Height,  1,214  ft. 

Mount  Tyndall,  ill  California,  a  peak  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  in  Tulare  to.,  abt.  Lat.  56°  40'  N.  Height,  abt. 
14.200  ft. 

Mount  lJ'nlon,in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Stark  co., 
al-t.  134  ni.  N.F'.  of  Columbus 

Mount  U'niOll,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Huntingdon  co.,  abt.  80  m.  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Mount  Pp'ton,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Che¬ 
nango  co.,  abt  100  m.  W\  by  S.  ot  Albany. 

Mount  Ver'non,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Mobile 
co.,  abt.  150  m.  S.W'.  of  Montgomery. 

Mount  Ver'non,  in  Arkansas ,  a  post-village  of  St. 
Francis  co.,  abt.  115  m.  E.N.E.  of  Little  Rock. 

Mount  Ver  non,  in  Colorado  Territory,  a  village  of 

I  Jefferson  co.,  abt.  15  in.  W’.S.W  .  of  Denver. 

Mount  Ver  non,  in  (Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 

|  Montgomery  co..  abt.  100  in.  W.  of  Savannah. 

Mount  Ver'non,  in  Illinois,  a  post  village,  cap.  of 
Jefferson  co.,  abt.  135  in.  S  S  E.  of  Springfield. 

Mount  Ver'non,  in  Indiana*  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Posey  co.,  abt.  200  in.  S  WT.  of  Indianapolis.—  A  village 
of  Wabash  co.,  al»t.  10  in.  S.  of  Wabash. 

Mount  Ver'non*  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Black  Hawk 
co.;  p>p.  034.  —  A  post  village  of  Linn  co,  abt.  16  m. 
E  S.E.  of  Cedar  Rapids.  —  A  village  of  Mahaska  co. 

Mount  Ver'non,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Rockcastle  co.:  pap.  abt.  400. 

Mount  Ver'non,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Ken¬ 
nebec  co  ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Mount  Ver'non,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  of  Ma¬ 
comb  co. 

Mount  Ver'non,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Winona  co.,  abt.  17  in.  N.  of  W  inona;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  300. 

Mount  Ver'non,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Lawrence  co.,  abt.  150  in.  S.W.  of  Jeflerson  City;  pop. 
abt.  2,600.  —  A  village  of  Moniteau  co.,  abt.  20  m.  S.E. 
of  Bonneville. 

Mount  Ver'non,  in  Nebraska,  a  village  of  Nemaha 
co.,  abt.  9  m.  N.W.  of  Brownsville. 

Mount  Ver'non,  in  A  Vic  Hampshire,  a  post-village 
and  towmship  of  Hillsborough  co.,  ubt.  22  in.  S.  by  W. 
of  Concord;  pop.  of  township  abt.  900. 

Mount  Ver'non,  in  New  York,  a  post-villageof  W  esL 
Chester  co..  abt  20  m.  N.  of  New  York  city. 

Mount  Ver'non,  in  Ohio,  a  town,  cap.  of  Knox  co. 
abt.  45  m.  N.E  of  Columbus ;  pop.  abt.  6,0o0. 

Mount  Ver'non.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Chester  co  ,  abt.  72  hi.  E.S.K.  of  Harrisburg. 

Mount-  Ver'non,  in  Tennessee ,  a  post-village  of 
Monroe  co.,  abt.  48  in.  S  S.W  .  of  Knoxville. 

Mount  Ver'non.  in  Texas,  a  village  ot  Titus  co.,  abt. 
300  ni.  N  E.  of  Austin. 

Mount  Vernon,  in  Virginia ,  a  locality  of  Fairfax 
co.,  on  the  Potomac  River,  abt.  8  m.  below  Alexandria. 
It  was  the  residence,  and  contain*  the  tomb  of  George 
W  ashington.  The  estate  originally  consisted  of  a  hand¬ 
some  wooden  mansion,  with  tin*  usual  farm  buildings 
and  7,000  acres  of  land.  The  mansion  was  built  by  Law¬ 
rence  Washington,  George’s  elder  brother,  who  settled 
here  iu  1743,  and  named  the  estate  after  Admiral  Ver- 
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non,  under  whom  he  had  served  in  the  British  navy. 
Tlie  mansion  w;«  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  whole  estate 
much  improved  by  t lie  general,  who  made  it  his  home 
until  death,  Dec.  14,  1799.  In  1868  the  mansion  and 
tomb,  with  200  acres  of  the  farm,  were  purchased  from 
John  A.  Washington,  tin*  nephew  of  George  Washington, 
by  the  “  Ladies’  Mount  Vernon  Association,”  for  $200,000. 


Fig.  1874.  —  mount  vernon. 


The  design  of  this  association  is  to  keep  the  .place  in 
order,  and  hold  it  in  perpetuity  as  a  place  of  public  re¬ 
sort  and  pilgrimage.  Gen.  Washington's  library  and 
bed  room  remain  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  contain  many  articles  of  interest. 

Mount  Vernon.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Dane 
co.,  abt.  17  in.  S.W.  of  Madison, 
mount  Ver  non,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  village  of  Preston 
co.,  al»t.  7  hi.  N.N  K.  of  Kingwood. 
mount  View,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Benton 
co ,  abt.  80  rn  S.W.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 
Motint'ville.  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Troup  co., 
abt.  9  m.  K.  of  La  Grange. 

mount  ville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lan¬ 
caster  co..  abt.  8  m.  W.  of  Lancaster, 
mount  Vision,  (vis  It' on,)  in  New  York ,  a  post-village 
of  Otsego  co.,  abt.  78  m.  W.  of  Albany, 
mount  YVa*li'ingaton.  formerly  Vernon,  in  Ken¬ 
tucky ,  a  post-village  of  Bullitt  co.,  abt.  21  m.  S.S-E.  of 
Louisville. 

mount  Washington,  in  Massachusetts,  a.  township 
of  Berkshire  co. :  pop.  400. 

mount  Washington,  in  New  Himpsliire,  a  peak 
of  the  White  Mountains  in  Coos  co.,  abt.  85  m.N.  by  E. 
of  Concord.  Height ,  6,226  ft.  above  sea-level,  being  not 
only  the  culmination  of  the  White  Mountains,  but  the 
highest  land  in  New  England.  It  is  a  favorite  resort 
for  tourists  in  summer. 

Mount  Washington,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of 
Hamilton  co.,  forming  a  suburb  of  Cincinnati, 
mount  Washington,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village 
of  Alleghanv  co. 

mount  Will  ing,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Lowudes 
co..  abt.  40  m.  S.W.  of  Montgomery, 
mount  W’illlngf,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post- village  of 
Edgefield  district. 

mount  Yo  nall,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
White  co.,  abt.  15  m.  W.  of  Clarksville, 
mount  Zi'on,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Hancock  co., 
abt.  30  m.  N.X.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

Mou'ra,  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  Rio  Negro,  abt.  47  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Ay  rad. 

Mou'rad  Bey,  chief  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  companion- 
in-arms  of  Ibrahim  Bey,  was  born  in  Circassia,  1750.  On 
the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Bonaparte,  he  won  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  French  by  his  gallant  resistance,  hut  was 
forced  to  submit  to  Kleber,  who  left  him  the  government 
of  Upper  Egypt,  under  French  protectorate.  D.  1801. 
mourn,  v.  n.  [A.S.  murnan ;  0.  Ger.  mornen ;  Goth. 
maurnan,  to  mourn.]  To  sorrow;  to  lament;  to  express 
grief  or  sorrow;  to  he  sorrowful ;  to  bemoan. 

— To  wear  the  customary  habit  of  sorrow. 

44  We  mourn  in  black,  why  mourn  we  not  in  blood?" —  Shaks. 
— v.  a.  To  grieve  for;  to  deplore;  to  lament. 

44  He  that  lack*  time  to  mourn,  lacks  time  to  mend." —  H.  Taylor. 
— To  utter  in  a  sorrowful  manner,  (r.) 
moil  rue,  (morn,)  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,,  co. 

Donegal,  enters  the  Foyle  at  Lifford, 
mou  rue  Mountains,  a  range  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster, 
co.  Down.  They  are  abt.  11  m.  in  length,  extending 
between  Newcastle  on  the  Irish  Sea  to  Carlingford 
Bay.  Highest  summi*.  3,000  feet. 

Mourn  er,  n.  One  who  mourns  or  deplores  any  loss 
or  misfortune.  —  One  who  follows  a  funeral  in  the 
habiliments  of  mourning. 

MoiirnTiiI,  a.  Full  of  sorrow;  expressing  sorrow. 

— Causing  grief  or  sorrow;  sad  ;  calamitous;  distressing, 
mourn  fully,  adv.  With  sorrow  ;  in  a  manner  expres¬ 
sive  of  sorrow. 

Mourn  fulnefttt.n.  State  of  mourning;  sorrow;  grief. 

—  Show,  appearance,  or  expression  of  grief  or  sorrow, 
moiirn  in-  n.  An  outward  manifestation  of  grief, 
more  particularly  on  occasions  of  death  Every  nation 
has  gome  conventional  form  of  mourning.  The  ancient 
Hebrews  rent  their  garments,  tore  their  hair,  smote  their 
breasts,  threw  ashes  on  the  head,  abstained  from  wash¬ 
ing,  sat  on  the  ground,  and  went  bare-headeo  and  bare¬ 
footed.  The  usual  period  of  mourning  was  seven  days; 
but  for  Moses  and  Aaron  they  mourned  a  month.  The 
first  reference  to  hired  mourners  occurs  in  Eccles.x ii.5: 
“  The  mourners  go  about  the  streets.”  Another  refer¬ 
ence  to  them  occurs  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25  The  greater 
number  of  the  mourners  in  ancient  Egypt  were  women, 


as  in  the  modern  East.  In  Fig.  1875,  mourners,  all  fe¬ 
males,  are  shown  casting  dust  upon  their  heads  before 
the  mummy  of  a  man.  Mourning  for  the  dead  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  tumultuous  mauuer  among  the  Hebrews, 
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(Fig.  1876.)  They  also  wept  and  wailed  greatly.  ( Mark 
v. 38.)  The  Greeks  withdrew  into  privacy,  cut  off  their 
hair,  put  on  black,  —  or  in  some  parts,  as  in  Argos,  white 
garments— rolled  theniselvcson  the  ground, threw  ashes 
on  their  heads,  tore  their  clothes,  and  never  appeared’ 
in  public  without  a  veil.  The  Roman  forms  of  mourn¬ 
ing  did  not  differ  greatly  from  the  Grecian.  Hired 
mourning-women  were  employed  at  funerals,  both  by 
Greeks  and  Romans.  In  Europe,  the  ordinary  color  for 
mourning  is  black;  in  China  and  Japan  it  is  white:  in 
Turkey,  bine  or  violet ;  in  Egypt,  yellow ;  in  Ethiopia, 
brown.  The  time  varies  in  different  countries,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  degree  of  relationship,  from  a  week  to  a 
year.  Hired  mourners  appear  as  attendants  at  funerals 
in  England;  hut  tlviroffice  is  one  of  mere  dumbshow, and  ! 
they  are  commonly  called  mutes.  But  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland,  the  hired  mourners,  generally  old  women,  are) 
famous  for  their  extravagant  lamentations.  Court- . 
mourning  in  Europe,  for  members  of  the  reigning  fam¬ 
ily,  even  in  remote  degrees,  is  prescribed  by  ceremo¬ 
nials,  which  give  the  minutest  directions  as  to  dress. 


Fig.  1876. — Jewish  mourning. 

(Wail  with  tabrets,  etc.) 


lVourn'ingalove,  n.  (Zbol.)  A  name  given  to  a  N. 
American  dove  (Columba  Caroliniensis),  ou  account  of 
its  mournful  note. 

Motirn'inpfly,  adv.  With  the  appearance  of  mourn¬ 
ing;  mournfully. 

Mour'ystowih  or  Monrytown.  n  Ohio,  a  village 
of  Highland  co.,  abt.  14  m.  S.W.  of  Hillsborough. 

Mouse,  n.;  pi.  Mice.  [Ger. mans;  L  ,  A.S. , and  Sw.mui.] 
( /.obi.)  The  common  name  of  Mus,  a  genus  of  roden  t  mam¬ 
malia  of  the  family  MuridfP ,  having  three  simple  molar 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  with  tuherculated  summits,  the  upper 
incisors  wedge-shaped.tlio  lower  compressed  and  pointed; 
the  fore-feet  with  four  toes  and  a  rudimentary  thumb; 
the  hind-feet  five-toed;  the  tail  long,  nearly  destitute 
of  hair,  and  scaly.  This  genus  includes  Rats  (q.  v.),  and 
Mice,  —  the  smaller  species  hearing  the  latter  name. — 
The  common  M.  (Mas  musculus)  is  a  general  inhabitant 
of  almost  every  country  in  the  world;  for  though  it  is 
said  to  be  not  a  native 
of  America,  but  taken 
there  by  European  set¬ 
tlers,  it  is  now  found  in 
every  part  of  this  conti¬ 
nent.  There  are  several 
varieties,  distinguished 
by  their  color ;  but  the 
fur  is  usually  of  a  brown¬ 
ish  ash-color  above,  and 
light  beneath;  the  tail 
not  quite  so  long  as  the 
body  ;  and  the  ears 
about  hall  the  length 
of  the  head.  All  its  ac¬ 
tions  appear  to  lie  regu¬ 
lated  by  fear  and  neces¬ 
sity.  It  seldom  leaves 
its  hole  but  when  im¬ 
pelled  thereto  by  the 
want  of  ft  aid;  and  then,  Fig.  1877. 

unlike  the  rat.  who  nest  of  the  harvest-mouse. 
travels  from  one  house 

to  another,  it  seldom  quits  the  spot  where  it  has  once 
taken  up  its  residence  The  M.  makes  a  nest,  not  un¬ 
like  that  of  a  bird,  and  brings  forth  several  times  in  a 
year,  generally  having  from  six  to  ten  at  a  litter  When 
first  horn,  M.  are  naked  and  helpless  ;  hut  in  about  15 
days  they  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves.  No  animal 
has  more  enemies  than  the  M. ;  and  few  are  so  incapable 
of  resistance.  Cats,  snakes,  hawks,  owls,  weasels,  and 
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rats  are  their  incessant  destroyers;  and  but  for  their 
amazing  fecundity,  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  race 
would  seem  to  he  a  natural  consequence.  The  M.  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  tamed,  and  will  sometimes  show  consid¬ 
erable  attachment  to  its  keeper.  The  albino,  or  white 
variety,  which  may  he  perpetuated  by  breeding,  and  is 
frequently  kept  as  a  pet,  is  particularly  so.  —  The  Har¬ 
vest-mouse  [Mus  messorius)  is  the  smallest,  ami  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  all  quadrupeds  that  exist  in  this  country. 
It  is  a  lively,  active,  playful  little  creature.  Its  eyes 
are  dark;  its  color  above  a  delicate  reddish  fawn  —  the 
under  parts  abruptly  white;  the  ears  are  short  and 
rounded;  the  tail  is  rather  shorter  than  the  body; 
length  of  head  and  body,  2  inches  6  lines.  This  animal 
lives  entirely  in  the  fields,  resorting  in  the  winter  to 
burrows  of  its  own  construction,  or  to  corn-ricks,  into 
which  it  penetrates,  and  there  finds  food  and  shelter. 
The  asylum  in  which  it  rears  its  young  is  an  artful  and 
beautiful  nest,  of  a  spherical  form,  consisting  of  the  split 
leaves  and  panicles  of  grasses,  artificially  interwoven, 
and  suspended  among  the  stalks  of  standing  corn  or 
thistles,  to  which  it  is  secured,  and  of  which  the  leaves 
screen  it  from  notice  The  entrance  to  the  nest  is 
rather  below  the  middle,  and  is  scarcely  observable. 
The  parent  closes  it  when  she  leaves  it,  and  probably 
while  she  remains  within.  The  inside  is  warm  and 
neatly  rounded. 

( Naut .)  A  boss  formed  on  a  rope  by  pa-relling. 

Mouse  piece.  The  piece  of  beef  cut  frou  the  buttock- 
end  of  the  round. 

Mouse,  r.  n.  To  watch  for  and  catch  mice;  as,  ‘‘a 
m ousiiig  o  w  1 .” — Shaks. 

— To  watch  for  or  pursue  in  a  sly  manner;  to  pry  about 
stealthily. 

"A  whole  assembly  of  mousing  saints." — L' Estrange. 

— v.  a.  To  rend;  to  tear,  as  a  cat  devours  a  mouse. 

To  mouse  a  hook.  (Naut.)  To  whip  a  small  line 
across  the  upper  part,  as  a  preventive  against  unhooking. 

Monse'-eolor,  n.  A  color  resembling  that  of  the 
mouse. 

Mouse'-colored,  a.  Of  the  color  of  a  mouse;  dun. 

Mouse  -ear.  n.  (Hot.)  See  Cynoglossum. 

Mon*e'-lisll,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Ciiirometes. 

Monse'-liole,  n.  A  small  hole;  a  hole  by  which  a 
mouse  only  may  run  in  and  out. 

“  He  can  creep  in  at  a  mouse-hole.” — Stillingfleet. 

Mouse'- hunt.  n.  A  hunt  for  mice. 

— A  rnouser;  one  that  limits  mice. 

44  You  have  been  a  mouse-hunt  in  your  time." — Shaks. 

Mous'er,  n.  A  cat  which  catches  mice. 

“  Puss  will  be  a  mouses  still ."—L Estrange. 

Mouse  -tail,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Myosurus. 

Mouse  -trap,  n.  A  trap  for  catching  mice. 

Mous'iiig',  n.  Act  of  lviug  in  wait  lor  and  catching 
mice. 

(Naut.)  Same  as  Mouse,  q.  v. 

Mou^eline-de-laiiie.  (mus-lin-de-lanf.)  n.  [Fr.l 
A  woollen  fabric,  of  fiiuisy  texture,  used  for  ladies’ 
dresses. 

MoiiN  taelie,  n.  See  Mustache. 

Moustachio,  ( mus-tash'yo ,)  n.  Old  spelling  of  Mus¬ 
tache,  q.  v. 

Mou  til,  n.  [A.  S  muth  ;  D.  moud ;  0.  Sax..  O.  Fris.,  Ger., 
Belg.,  and  Dan.  mund;  Icel.  mudr,  an  orifice;  W.  matf 
tachu.  to  open  the  jaws;  Lat.  maudo ,  to  cut  Sansk. 
mautr,  to  speak. J  The  opening  in  the  head  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  between  the  lips,  in  which  food  is  received,  and  in 
which  it  is  eaten,  and  by  which  the  voice  is  uttered; 
also,  the  cavity  between  the  lips,  containing  the  jaw, 
teeth,  and  tongue.  —  The  opening  or  orifice  of  a  vessel, 
by  which  it  is  filled  or  emptied;  as,  the  mouth  of  a 
pitcher.  —  The  part  or  channel  of  a  river  by  which  its 
waters  empty  into  the  ocean,  or  into  a  lake,  or  into  an¬ 
other  river;  as,  the  mouths  of  the  Amazon.  —  The  aper¬ 
ture  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  by  which  the  charge  is  is¬ 
sued ;  as,  the  mouth  of  a  cannon.  —  The  orifice  of  an  or¬ 
ganic  vessel  in  animal  bodies,  by  which  fluids  or  other 
matter  is  received  or  discharged;  as,  the  mouth  of  the 
lacteal  vessels — The  opening  or  entrance  of  a  cave,  pit, 
well,  or  den;  as,  the  mouth  of  a  grotto.  —  A  leading  or 
chief  speaker;  a  mouth-piece;  a  spokesman. 

“  Every  coffee-house  has  some  statesman  belonging  to  it,  who 
is  the  mouth  of  the  street  where  he  lives." — Addison. 

— Cry;  voice;  articulation;  utterance. 

*•  With  all  the  mouths  of  Rome  to  secoud  thee."  —  Addison. 

— A  wry  face;  a  distortion  of  the  features;  a  mowe ;  a 
grimace;  a  facial  make-up. 

“  Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back.”  —  Shaks. 

Down  in  the  mouth ,  downcast  in  look;  chapfallen  ;  of 
dejected  aspect ;  mortified;  chagrined. 

44  Upon  this  disappointment  they  were  down  in  the  mouth.* 

L’  Estrange. 

To  stop  the  mouth,  to  silence;  to  confound ;  to  confuse ; 
to  abash  ;  to  confute  ;  to  put  to  shame;  to  snub. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  mouthed.)  To  take  into  the  month  ; 
to  seize  with  the  jaws;  to  chew  ;  to  grind;  to  munch, 
ns  food. 

44  And  now  he  feasts,  mouthing  the  flesh  of  men."  —  Shaks. 

— To  utter  with  a  voice  affectedly  big  and  resonant ;  to 
speak  in  a  strained,  stilted,  or  artificially  sonorous 
manner. 

"  He  mouths  a  sentence,  as  curs  mouth  n  bone.”  —  Churchill. 

— To  sneer  at;  to  insult;  to  jeer;  to  flout.  (R.) 

— v.n.  To  speak  w  ith  an  affectedly  loud  or  sonorous  voice; 
to  rant;  to  utter  with  vociferation  of  tone. 

“  I’ll  mouth  at  Caesar  till  I  shake  the  senate."  —  Addison. 

— To  kiss;  to  buss;  to  osculate  by  joining  mouth  to 
mouth,  (r.) 

Mouthed,  (mouth'd,)  a.  Supplied  with  a  mouth;-- 
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used  chiefly  in  composition;  as,  foul  -mouthed,  mealy- 
rnouthrd ,  hard-mo uthed. 

Monlh  er,  n.  Ono  who  mouths  or  rolls  his  voice  about ; 
a  ranter. 

MoutlB-frieil<l.  n.  A  pretended  friend;  one  who  pro¬ 
fesses  false  friendship. 

Mouth'lal,  n.;  pi.  Mouthfuls.  As  much  as  Alls  the 
mouth,  or  as  much  as  the  mouth  contains  at  one  time. 
— Any  proverbially  small  quantity  ;  a  morsel  ;  a  nior- 
ceau;  a  driblet;  a  tasting-bit ;  a  modicum. 

“  To  take  a  mouthful  of  sweet  country  air."  —  Dryden. 

Month'-;;  lass,  n.  A  small  hand-glass,  used  for  inspect¬ 
ing  the  interior  of  the  mouth. 

Moil  tii'-ho  1101%  «.  Civility  outwardly  expressed, 
without  sincerity,  (a.) 

*•  Curses  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-honour ,  breath."  —  Shake. 

Won  til  less,  ft.  Having  no  mouth. 

Moiiill'-mutlo,  a.  Lip-labored;  spoken  without  sin¬ 
cerity. 

Month '-piece.  u.  That  orifice  of  a  musical  wind-in¬ 
strument  to  which  the  mouth  is  applied;  as,  i\\u  mouth¬ 
piece  of  a  bugle.  —  One  who  speaks  on  behalf  of  others; 
a  spoke-man. 

Movable.  ( moov'a-bl ,)  a.  [From  more;  Fr.  mobile, 
from  Lat.  mobilis.)  That  may  be  moved;  susceptible 
of  motion  or  movement;  that  can  or  may  be  lifted,  car¬ 
ried,  drawn,  turned,  or  conveyed,  or  in  any  way  capable 
of  being  changed  in  place  or  posture;  portable;  not 
fixed.  —  Changeable  front  one  time  to  another;  mutable. 
"  The  movable  festivals  of  the  Christian  Church."  —  Holden. 

— pi.  Goods  which  are  c  a  pa  lde  of  being  removed  from  one 
place  to  another.  Movable  goods  or  effects  are  ready 
money,  merchandise,  bonds,  book-debts,  cattle,  and 
household  furniture,  not  fastened  with  iron  or  nail,  nor 
sealed  in  the  plaster,  but  which  may  L»c  transported 
without  either  fraction  or  deterioration. 

Mov'ableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  mova¬ 
ble:  mobility;  susceptibility  of  motion. 

Mov'ably,  adv.  In  a  movable  manner  or  condition. 

Move,  (moor,)  r.a.  (imp.  and  pp.  muted.)  [Fr.  mou- 
voir  :  It.  mover e;  Lat.  movere.  from  mown ,  mnlum,  to 
move;  lleb.  mud]  To  cause  to  change  place,  posture, 
or  position;  to  set  in  motion;  to  impel;  to  carry,  con¬ 
vey.  or  draw',  as  from  one  place  to  another ;  as,  the  horse 
mores  a  cart,  wind  moves  a  ship's  sails,  they  are  moving 
their  furniture,  Ac. 

“  Push  on  —  keep  moving."  —  Horton. 

— To  excite  into  action  by  the  force  of  motive;  to  rouse 
or  urge  by  argument,  inducement,  or  appeal ;  to  effect 
or  influence,  as  the  mind,  will,  or  passions  ;  to  agitate  or 
disturb  through  the  moral  or  emotional  nature;  to  pre¬ 
vail  on  :  to  cause  to  act  or  determine. 

••  No  female  arts  his  mind  could  move."  —  Dryden. 

—To  awake  the  feelings  or  passions  of :  particularly,  to  ex¬ 
cite  tenderness,  pity,  or  grief  in  the  heart;  to  excite 
emotional  feeling  in;  to  touch  pathetically ;  to  arouse 
active  sympathy. 

••  Would’st  thou  be  mov'd  to  pity,  or  bestow  an  alms?  "  Dryden . 

_ To  bring  forward  for  consideration  and  determination  ; 

to  moot  "for  deliberation  ;  to  propose  :  to  urge;  to  recom¬ 
mend  ;  to  submit, as  a  resolution  to  be  publicly  adopted  ; 
as.  it  was  moved  that  the  house  do  adjourn. 

Moving  force.  (Mech.)  The  cause  of  the  change  of 
velocity  in  the  motion  of  a  body. 

Moving  poioer.  ( Mech .)  Natural  agency,  as  steam, 
wind,  water,  Ac. ;  motive  power;  motor. 

_ v  n.  To  change  place,  situation,  or  posture ;  to  stir  ; 

to  pass  or  go.  in  any  manner,  from  one  place  or  part  of 
space  to  another,  whether  by  natural  or  mechanical 
agency. 

“  Nor  till  her  lny  was  ended  could  I  move."  —  Dryden. 

— To  he  aroused  to  action  :  to  stir  or  operate  mentally  or 
spiritually.  —  To  change  habitation;  to  remove,  as  from 
one  place  of  abode  to  another.  —  To  submit  a  proposi¬ 
tion  in  a  deliberate  assembly  ;  to  bring  forward  a  meas¬ 
ure  for  discussion  and  decision;  to  suggest  legislatively  ; 
to  recommend  :  to  urge. 

r^n.  The  act  of  moving;  a  movement:  especially,  the  act 
of  moving  one  of  the  pieces  employed  in  playing  a  game, 
as  chess  or  draughts,  from  one  position  to  another,  in 
the  course  of  the  game. 

•*  An  unseen  hand  makes  all  their  moves."  —  Cowley. 

Move'less.  a.  Motionless;  fixed;  without  action. 

The  Grecian  phalanx,  moveless  as  a  tow’r.”—  Pope. 

Mo vemen  tjmodr'-,)  n.  [F r.mourement, ;  Tt.  movimento.] 
Motion:  act  of  moving;  any  change  of  position  in  a 
material  body ;  progression  ;  a  passing,  shaking,  turning, 
or  flowing  ;  natural  or  appropriate  transference  from 
one  place  to  another;  as,  his  movements  were  watched. 

—Agitation  of  the  mind  or  sensibilities;  emotion;  moral 
action. 

**  Could  he  describe  one  movement  of  the  mind?  " —  Pope. 

— Manner  of  locomotion  ;  style  of  moving;  as.  a  slow  or 
rapid  movement.  —  That  which  moves  or  induces  motion  ; 
as,  the  wheel-mechanism  of  a  watch  is  termed  its  move¬ 
ment. 

(Pol.)  An  expression  adopted  of  late  years  into  the 
political  vocabulary  of  most  European  nations,  signify¬ 
ing  that  party  in  a  state  which  strives  to  obtain  such 
concessions  in  favor  of  popular  rights  as  will  ultimately' 
place  the  chief  functions  of  government  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.  It  is  opposed  to  the  Conservative  party,  or 
the  parti  tie  r€H stance.. 

(Mas.)  Most  compositions  are  divided  into  several 
parts,  which  generally  differ  from  each  other  in  time 
and  key.  Each  of  these  divisions  is  called  a  movement. 
For  instance,  symphonies  are,  as  a  rule,  divided  into  six 


movements,  viz.:  An  introductory ,  stoic  movement ;  a 
quick  movement ;  an  andante;  a  minuet;  a  trio  ;  nml  an¬ 
other  qui  k  movement.  In  short,  every  piece  of  music 
consists  of  as  many  movements  us  it  contains  positive 
changes  of  time  or  measure. 

(Horology.)  The  train  of  wheel-work. 

Movc'mont-,  n.  Motive  agent;  impelling  pow'er.  (r.) 

Mover,  (moov'er,)  n.  The  person  or  thing  that  moves  or 
changes  place  or  posture.  —  The  person  or  thing  that 
imparts  motion  or  impels  to  action ;  a  motor;  a  pro¬ 
poser;  one  who  offers  a  proposition,  or  makes  a  sugges¬ 
tion  ;  ono  who  recommends  anything  for  considera¬ 
tion  or  udoption;  as,  the  mover  of  an  address  to  ihc 
Crown. 

Moving,  (moov'ing,)  p.  a.  Exciting  motion  or  action: 
occasioning  change  of  place  or  posture;  arousing  the 
passions  or  affections ;  touching;  pathetic;  calculated 
to  excite  the  feelings  or  sensibilities. 

Moving  Force  or  Power.  (Mech.)  See  Supp’t. 

Mov'ingiy,  adr.  In  a  manner  to  excite  the  passions 
or  affect  sensibility  ;  pathetically. 

"  Ilia  louka  speak  movingly  iu  his  behalf.”  —  Shake. 

Mov'illgnPKN,  n.  Power  to  affect  the  passions  ;  quality 
of  being  pathetic. 

Mow,  (mo,)  n.  (  A.  S  mowe,  or  muga ;  the  same  in  origin 
as  much.]  A  heap,  mass,  or  pile  of  hay,  or  sheaves  of 
grain  deposited  in  a  burn.  —  A  loft  or  chamber  where 
hay  or  corn  is  laid  up. 

— v.  a.  To  lay,  as  hay,  or  sheaves  of  grain,  in  a  heap  or 
mass  in  a  barn,  or  to  lay  it  in  a  suitable  manner.  —  To 
cut  down  with  a  scythe,  as  grass  or  other  plants.  —  To 
cut  down  with  speed,  or  indiscriminately,  or  iu  great 
numbers  or  quantity. 

44  What  valiaut  foeinen  have  we  mowed  dowu.” — Shake. 

— v.  n.  To  cut  grass;  to  use  the  scythe. 

Mmv'-biirn.  v.  n.  To  ferment  and  heat  in  the  mow, 
from  not  being  dry. 

Mowe,  n.  A  wry  or  distorted  face. 

Mo  wee,  or  Motii,  (7/ioM>V,)oneof  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
in  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  20  in.  N.W.  ot  Hawaii,  Lat.  2-° 
44'  N.,  Lon.  156°  68'  VV.  It  is  divided  into  two  peninsu¬ 
las  connected  by  a  low  isthmus.  The  first,  or  E.  A/., 
rises  to  a  height  of  10,000  ft.,  terminating  in  a  crater 
2,700  It.  deep, and  falling  almost  perpendicularly  towards 
the  sea.  VV  M.  rises  to  an  elevation  of  6,0o0  ft  above 
the  sea.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  parts.  Prod.  Wheat,  sugar¬ 
cane,  and  fruits.  The  principal  town  is  Luhaiua.  Pop. 
25,000. 

Mow'er,  ill  Minnesota .  a  S.E.  co.,  adjoining  Iowa;  area, 
abt.  7 00  sq.  in.  Hirers.  Red  Cedar,  Upper  Iowa,  and 
Root  rivers.  Surface,  nearly  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Austin.  Pop.  abt.  3.217. 

Mower  (’ify,  in  Mnnesola,  a  post-village  of  Mowerco., 
abt.  32  in.  8.W.  of  Rochester. 

Mow'er.  n.  One  who  mows;  a  man  dexterous  in  the  use 
of  the  scythe. 

Mow  in;;,  n.  Act  of  cutting  w  ith  a  scythe.  —  Land  from 
which  grass  is  cut. 

Mowing  anti  Heaping:.  (Agric.)  The  mechan¬ 
ical  contrivances  now  in  general  use  for  cutting  grass 
and  grain,  and  which  have  superseded  the  former  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  sickle  and  scythe,  are  not  modern  inven¬ 
tions.  The  first  intimation  of  such  invention  comes  to 
us  from  the  ancient  Romans,  as  early  as  a.  d.  23,  as 
mentioned  by  Pliny  the  Elder,  and  again  by  Palladius, 
an  ecclesiastical  writer,  in  391.  The  fiist  practical  ex¬ 
periments  iu  the  use  of  such  machines  iu  modern  times, 
commenced  in  England,  early  in  the  present  century, 
and  those  manufactured  by  Gladstone,  Bell,  Smith, 
Plunkett,  Scott,  and  Mann,  soon  became  widely  known 
and  admired.  This  invention  was  introduced  into  the 
U.  States  about  1826.  In  1830  a  mowing-machine  was 
produced,  and  soon  after  the  combined  reaper  and 
mower.  About  that  time  the  celebrated  McCormick 
reaper  appeared,  astonishing  both  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  farmers.  Since  that  time  reapers  and  mowers  of 
innumerable  forms  have  come  into  existence,  and  with 
such  improvements  added,  as  to  render  it  necessary  for 
every  farmer  as  a  source  of  practical  utility  and  econ¬ 
omy.  The  first  machines  were  constructed  to  imitate, 
as  near  as  possible,  the  hand  process  Cutters  similar 
to  ordinary  scythes  being  used,  and  rotary  motion  com- 


Pig.  1878.  —  MOWER  AND  REAPER. 

(Copied  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
for  1*66.) 


municated  from  the  wheels  supporting  the  machines. 
The  cutters  were  afterwards  materially  improved  by  sub¬ 
stituting  a  kind  of  shears  instead  of  the  scythe,  and  this 
again  was  superseded  by  a  long  series  of  double-edged 
pointed  knives,  placed  at  right  angles  with,  and  attached 
to.  a  long  horizontal  metal  plate,  the  whole  resem¬ 
bling  a  saw  with  coarse  teeth.  These  are  worked  through 
mortised  stationary  guards  fixed  to  the  front  of  the  uih- 
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chine,  and  projecting  forward,  gather  the  grass  or  grain 
between  them,  where  it  is  clipped  off  by  the  cutters. 
This  method  is  now  generally  used.  The  mower  and 
reaper  represented  in  Fig.  1878,  invented  by  Ridgeway, 
Fox,  k  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  and  favorably  known  for  its 
simplicity  nml  effectiveness,  is  manufactured  principally 
of  the  best  wronglit-iron  and  steel.  The  main  bar  or 
plate  is  ono  continuous  piece  of  wrought  iron,  formed 
so  ns  to  make  a  complete  frame  and  cutter-bar.  The 
motion  is  produced  by  conical  cams  in  the  driving- 
wheel,  into  which  fits  a  chilled  iron  conical  roller,  re¬ 
volving  upon  the  end  of  a  strong  wronglit-iron  nml  steel 
crank,  which  connects  with  and  gives  motion  to  tho 
knives.  It  has  a  self-raker  attached,  and  there  are  no 
gear-wheels,  nor  pinions.  For  the  accommodation  of 
those  farmers  who  possess  small  farms,  R.  II.  Allen  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  invented  their  one-horse  “  Bony  Clip¬ 
per,’'  which  received  the  first  premium  at  the  grent 
trial  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  at 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  1866.  Another  excellent  one-horse  ma¬ 
chine  is  manufactured  l>y  I).  k  M.  Osborn  k  Co.,  of  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y.,  hut continual  improvements  are  being  made. 

Mox'a,  n.  (Med.)  A  cottony  substance  prepared  by  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  by  beating  tho  di  ied  leaves  of  tho 
Artemisia  moxa.  It  is  used  as  a  cautery  by  placing  a 
small  cone  of  it  on  the  skin,  and  then  setting  fire  to  it. 
On  burning  down  to  the  part  on  which  it  rests,  it  makes 
a  sore,  which  is  kept  open,  if  requisite.  It  is  principally 
used  in  cases  of  gout  or  rheumatism. —  Any  substance 
which,  by  gradual  combustion  near  the  skin,  is  employed 
as  a  counter-irritant. 

(Hot.)  Artemisia  chime n sis.  Sec  Artemisia. 

Movihiis  tion.  /  (Med.)  Mode  of  cauterization  by 
means  of  nioxa.  —  Dungtison. 

May,  a  river  of  Ireland,  rbing  in  the  city  of  Sligo,  and, 
utter  a  course  of  40  m.,  lulling  into  Kiilulu  Lay,  2  m. 
from  Killala. 

Mo  ya,  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.]  A  term  used  in  S.  America  to 
denominate  the  mud  thrown  out  in  volcanic  eruptions. 

Iloyanu'iiSing.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  former  district  of 
Philadelphia  co.,  now  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  the  county  prison,  abt. 
1*4  m.  S.W.  of  the  State-House. 

Moyle,  n.  See  Mon.. 

Moyoham'ba,  a  town  of  Peru,  nbt.  40  m.  E.  of  Cha- 

chapoyas;  pop.  6,001. 

Mozambique,  (mo-zam-heelc',)  a  territory  on  the  E. 
coast  of  S.  Africa,  belonging  to  Portugal,  extending 
from  Cape  Delgado,  iu  Lat.  10°  41'  8.,  to  Del  a  gnu  Bay, 
26°  8.  Area,  estimated  at  283,500  *q.  m.  The  country 
along  the  coast  is  level  and  fertile.  The  shores  are 
generally  high  and  abrupt.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Zambesi  and  Sofala.  Prod.  Wheat,  maize,  rice, 
sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  Ac.  Min.  Gold  and  copper.  Pearl- 
fishing  is  a  source  of  considerable  profit.  The  princi¬ 
pal  exports  are  grain,  gold-dust,  honey,  tortoise-shell, 
amber.  Ac.  Tin*  principal  settlements  are  Mozambique 
(the  cap.).  Ibo.  Poinba,  Cohducia,  Mokamba,  and  Quili- 
mane.  I*op.  300.000. 

Mozambique,  the  cap.  of  the  Portuguese  provinces  in 
Africa,  Lat.  14°  49'  S.,  Lon.  40°  45'  E.  It  stands  on  an 
island  of  coral,  1%  in.  in  length,  near  the  entrance  of  a 
deep  inlet  of  the  sea,  which  forms  its  harbor.  The  har¬ 
bor  is  commodious,  but  the  trade,  whirl)  was  formerly 
very  extensive,  is  very  much  reduced,  being  chiefly  with 
India  P>  p  5.000 

Mozambique  Channel,  a  portion  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  be¬ 
tween  the  Island  of  Madagascar  and  the  S.E.  coast  of 
Africa.  It  is  1,000  m.  long  and  45ti  in  average  breadth. 
In  its  narrowest  part,  on  the  coast  of  Zanzibar,  is  the 
above  territory,  island,  and  town. 

Mozambique  Current.  (Phys.  Geog.)  A  S.W.  current, 
which  sets  along  the  African  coast  toward  the  channel 
of  Mozambique  during  the  whole  year,  and  is  probably 
the  result  of  a  drift  current  produced  in  the  South  In¬ 
dian  Ocean  by  the  monsoons:  it  varies  much  in  different 
seasons  and  years.  The  set  of  the  winds  drives  the 
water  up  among  the  islands,  and  forces  it  to  recover  its 
level  by  rushing  through  the  Mozambique  Channel. 
This  current  is  a  part  of  the  chain  conveying  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  and  is  connected  with  the 
current  produced  within  a  narrow  belt  of  ocean  on  the 
south  side  of  the  equator.  On  the  north  side  the  causes 
act  less  regularly,  and  the  results  are  not  traceable. 

Mo'zart,  Johann  Chkysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb,  a 
celebrated  German  musical  composer,  b.  at  Salzburg,  on 
the  25th  of  January,  1756;  was  the  son  of  Leopold  J/,  a 
bookbinder  of  Augsburg,  who  studied  music  at  Salz¬ 
burg,  and  was.  in  1762,  admitted  as  one  of  t lie  .niisiciana 
of  the  prince-arclihi>hop  of  that  town.  The  young  M., 
born  amid  music,  soon  evinced  a  most  remarkable 
musical  precocity.  His  father  could  not  fail  to  observe 
his  genius,  and  he  gave  him  every  advantage;  so  that, 
before  1  he  child  was  four  years  old,  he  could  play  on  the 
harpsichord  with  correctness  and  taste.  In  his  filth 
year  he  wrote  a  concerto  for  the  harpsichord.  In  his 

|  sixth  year,  his  father  took  him  and  his  sister  Maria 
Anna,  who  was  also  a  nmsieal  genius,  to  Munich  and 
Vienna,  whore  the  little  artists  were  introduced  to  the 
imperial  court,  and  tin*  unequalled  execution  of  the  boy 
excited  universal  surprise.  In  1763.  when  young  M. 
was  seven  years  old,  he  was  taken  to  Paris,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  six  months,  and  was  nverw helmed  with  attention 
and  applause.  Here  lie  published  his  first  sonatas.  In 
1764.  the  family  proceeded  to  England,  and  performed 
at  court,  tho  son  playing  on  the  king's  organ  with  great 
success  At  a  public  concert,  symphonies  of  his  compo¬ 
sition  only  were  performed.  Here,  as  well  as  in  Paris, 
compositions  of  Bach  Handel,  Ac.,  were  laid  before  him, 
all  of  which  he  executed  with  the  greatest  truth  at  first 
eight.  After  this,  he  returned  to  Holland,  and  assisted 
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at  the  installation  of  the  stadtholder.  The  family  next  3Iueifie.  ( mu-stfik ,)  a.  [Lat.  mucus,  and  fucerc ,  to 


visited  Paris,  and  after  having  been  twice  at  Veraaille 
proceeded,  by  way  of  Lyons,  through  Switzerland  to 
Munich.  In  1760,  they  returned  to  Salzburg,  where 
they  remained  till  1768,  and  then  made  a  second  jour¬ 
ney  to  Vienna.  In  1709,  M.,  who  had  been  made  master 
of  the  concerts  at  the  court  at  Salzburg,  commenced  a 
journey  to  Italy,  in  company  with  his  father.  In  1770 
he  composed,  in  his  fourteenth  year,  his  serious  opera 
of  Mithridates,  which  had  a  run  of  upwards  of  twenty 
nights  in  succession.  When  M.  returned  to  Salzburg, 
in  1771,  he  found  a  letter,  in  which  he  was  commis¬ 
sioned,  in  the  name  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  to 
compose  the  grand  theatrical  serenata  Ascanio  in  A  lint, 
for  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  the  Archduke  Fer¬ 
dinand.  He  undertook  this  commission,  and  in  August! 
returned  to  Milan  for  some  months,  where,  during  the 
festivities  of  the  marriage,  Mozart's  serenata  and  an 
opera  composed  by  llasse  were  performed  alternately. 
In  1775  he  went  again  to  Vienna,  and,  engaging  in  the 
service  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  he  satisfied 
the  great  expecta¬ 
tions  which  were 
raised  by  his  early 
genius.  Among  the 
works  of  his  which 
will  always  be  the 
delight  of  every  mu¬ 
sical  nation,  are  the 
Jdomeneo,  by  the 
composition  of 
which  he  won  the 
hand  of  Constance 
Weber,  the  lady  he 
loved  ;  the  Noize  di 
Figaro;  the  Zauber- 
flu  e  :  the  CUmenza 
di  Ti!o  ;  and.  above 
a  I  I,  the  splendid 
Dun  G  in  na  nn  i, 
which  first  appear¬ 
ed  in  1787.  The  mu¬ 
sic  of  this  opera  is 
the  triumph  of  dra¬ 
matic  composition; 
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and  though  its  great  merits  were  not  appreciated  on  its 
first  performance,  its  composer  lived  to  see  justice  done 
to  it.  When  in  his  36tli  year,  and  in  a  state  of  great 
physical  debility,  he  undertook  the  composition  of  his  31  tick  -for It,  n.  A  dung-fork. 


make.]  (Med.)  Milking  or  generating  mucus. 

31  ii'eiform.  a.  [Lat.  mucus,  and  forma ,  form.]  (Med.) 
Resembling  mucus;  having  the  characteristic  properties 
of  mucus. 

3Iucilage,  ( m u'si-laj,)  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  mucilagn ,  from 
Lat.  wuf«.v.j  ( Chrm .)  A  substance  which  water,  heated 
to  160°  or  180°,  extracts  from  certain  seeds  or  roots, 
when  they  are  infused  in  it,  and  then  subjected  to  pres 
sure  in  a  linen  strainer;  when  the  liquor  is  evaporated 
the  residue  resembles  gum  When  bruised  linseed  is 
thus  treated,  it  yields  a  mucilaginous  solution,  which  is 
precipitated  by  acetate  ami  sub-acetate  of  lead,  by  chlo¬ 
ride  of  till,  and  by  alcohol.  Quince-seed  furnishes  a 
similar  solution.  The  mucilage  appears  to  reside  in  the 
husk  or  outer  coating  of  the  quince-seed  ;  it  is  used  by 
ladies,  under  the  name  of  flzafur *,  to  retain  the  hair  in 
curl.  —  Also,  a  solution  of  gum,  used  for  the  cementing 
envelopes,  documents,  Ac. 

lliicilagiiioiis.  (hi use-la j't-nus,)  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
secreting  mucilage;  slimy;  ropy.  —  Moist,  solt,  and  lu¬ 
bricous;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  mucilage.  —  Sol¬ 
uble  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol. 

M.  drinks.  (Med.)  The  ptisans ,  consisting  of  decoctions 
of  mallow,  gum-water  sweetened  with  sugar  candy,  gruel 
made  with  sago,  tapioca,  arrowroot  or  oatmeal,  ami  such 
drinks  as  simple  and  compound  barley-water,  rice- 
water,  or  any  demulcent  infusion  or  decoction. 

31  Ufilag'inoiisness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  mn- 
eilagiiioua;  sljniineBs;  viscosity. 

M  u'l'ine,  n.  ( Med .)  An  albumiuous  substance  found  in 
mucus.  —  Dunglisnn. 

31  m*i  parous,  a.  Producing  mucus;  as,  muciparous 
glands.  —  Dunglison. 

31  noli.  n.  [A.S.  meox,  minx;  Swed.  mack.]  Liquefied  dung. 
—  Compost;  decaying  or  putrefied  vegetable  matter. 

“  With  fattening  muck  besmear  the  roots.”  —  Philips. 

— Anything  low,  mean,  or  filthy. 

"  Reward  of  worldly  muck.”  —  Spenser. 

— An  old  cant  term  for  money. 

“The  fatal  muck  we  quarrelled  for."  —  Beau,  and  FI. 

To  run  a  muck.  [Malay  amuk ,  to  slaughter.]  To  run 
madly  about,  attacking  all  one  meets. 

“  Satire *s  my  weapon,  but  I ’m  too  discreet 
To  run  a  muck,  and  tilt  at  all  1  meet.”  —  Pope. 

3Iuck,  v.a.  To  manure  with  muck;  to  dung;  to  apply 
compost  to. 

i.  Rank;  dump;  moist;  resembling  muck,  (r.) 


sublime  Requiem,  but  the  decline  of  his  bodily  power 
and  his  great  mental  excitement,  hastened  his  dissolu¬ 
tion  ;  lie  wan  seized  with  repeated  fainting  tits,  brought 
on  by  his  extreme  assiduity  in  writing,  in  one  of  which 
he  expired,  Dec  5,  1792.  An  English  translation  of  his 
Letters,  by  Lady  Wallace,  from  the  collection  of  Ludwig 
Nohl,  appeared  in  1S65.  These  letters,  written  in  a 
frank,  confidential  mood,  possess  great  interest,  show¬ 
ing  in  the  most  striking  manner  how  the  great  artist 
lived  and  labored,  enjoyed  and  suffered. 

3Ioztlok',  a  town  and  fortress  of  8.  Russia,  govt,  of  Cau¬ 
casus, on  the  Terek, 85  m.  K.S.E.of  Georgievsk. ;  7>o/>.8,000. 

3IozulFiiriitl£?g*tir',  a  (list  of  Brit.  India,  in  thcN.W. 
provinces ;  Lat.  between  *29°  10' and  29°  50'  N  ,  Lon.  77° 
6'  and  "8°  to'  E.  Area.  1,620  sq.  m.  Pap.  540  000. 

31.  P.  Abbreviation  of  Member  of  Parliament.  (Eng.) 

3Ir.  An  abbreviation  of  Matter  or  Mister  ;  —  the  common 
title  prefixed  to  the  names  of  men  of  almost  all  classes. 

31-roof,  n.  (Arch.)  A  roof  formed  by  the  junction  of 
two  common  roofs  with  a  vallum  between  them. 

31>s«  An  abbreviation  of  Mistress;  —  the  common  title 
prefixed  to  the  name  of  every  married  lady;  also,  fre¬ 
quently,  iu  England,  to  the  names  of  elderly  unmarried 
ladies. 

3IS.  Abbreviation  of  manuscript. 

Abbreviation  for  manuscripts. 

31  ti  cate,  n.  ( Ciem .)  A  salt  formed  by  the  combination 
of  mncic  acid  with  a  base. 

31 noli,  a.  [A.  8.  miceJ ;  O.  Ger.  mihif,  much,  great ;  Gr. 
migas ,  great ;  Sansk.  muhra ,  to  increase.]  Great  in  quan¬ 
tity  or  amount;  many  in  number;  long  in  duration; 
copious;  abundant;  plenteous;  as,  to  take  much  pains. 

— n.  A  great  quantity;  a  great  deal ;  more  than  euough. 

“  More  than  a  little  is  by  much  too  much.”  —  Shaks. 

—An  uncommon  thing;  something  odd  or  strange. 

“  Ladies  thought  it  much  a  mao  should  die  for  love."  —  Drydtn. 

To  make,  much  of,  to  treat  with  peculiar  regard  or  con¬ 
sideration  ;  to  pet ;  to  pamper. 

“  When  thou  cam'st  first,  .  .  .  thou  mad'st  much  of  me.”  —  Shaks. 

— adv .  In  a  great  degree;  by  far;  to  a  great  degree  or 
extent;  —  used  as  a  qualification  to  adjectives  and  ad¬ 
verbs  in  the  comparative  degree;  as,  much  more,  much 
richer,  much  faster. 

“Rejjice  much  more,  that  much  more  good  shall  spring."  —  Milton. 

— Often  or  long ;  to  a  great  extent. 

*•  Think  much,  speak  little."  —  Dryden. 

— Nearly;  closely;  almost. 

“  All  left  the  world  much  as  they  found  it."  —  Temple. 

— v.  a.  To  make  much  of ;  to  regard  with  favor.  (Used  as 
a  provitu-ial  Anglicism. ) 

31  u ell  ne*s,  u.  Quantity; — principally  used  in  the 
vulgarism  *‘  much  of  a  muchness ,”  that  is,  much  of  the 
same  kind,  value,  or  degree. 

3Incic  Ac  ill.  n.  (Chem  )  A  crystalline  acid  formed  by 
the  oxidation  of  gum-arabic,  sugar  of  milk,  and  other 
members  of  the  saccharine  group  of  substauces.  It  is  a 
dibasic  acid  F-rm.  ,2HO.Ci2!IaOi4. 

3In'ciil.n.  [From  Lat.  mucus,  mucus.]  Slimy;  musty. 

3iu'ciduestt,  n.  Mustiness;  slimiuess;  mouldiness. 


3Im*k'-lieap,  n.  A  dung-heap  ;  a  midden  ;  a  mass  of 
manure. 

31 tick '-hi  11,  n.  A  dung-hill ;  a  muck-heap  ;  a  midden 

31  nck'islft,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  n  Ulster,  co.  Don¬ 
egal,  abt.  5  m.  S.  of  Dutifunaghy ;  height,  *2,190  feet. 

3Im*k'iness,  n.  Nastiness;  filth;  squalor;  noisomeness. 

31iick'-mi<l<lcci,  n.  A  dung-heap;  a  place  for  the 
deposit  of  manure. 

31  lick '-rake,  n.  A  rake  for  gathering  muck  together. 

3Inck'ross,  a  peninsula  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co. 
Kerry,  between  the  middle  and  lower  lakes  of  Killar- 
ney.  On  it  are  the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  founded  in  1440. 

3Iuok'-sweat,  n.  A  profuse  sweat  or  perspiration. 
(Vulgar.) 

31  nek'- worm,  n.  A  worm  found  in  muck  or  liquid 
manure. 

— A  miser;  a  curmudgeon  ;  a  hunks. 

“Misers  are  muck-worms.”— ‘Swift. 

3Iuck'y,  a.  Filthy;  nasty;  disgusting. 

3In'cocele,  n.  (APd.)  An  enlargement  or  protrusion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lachrymal  passages,  giv¬ 
ing  occasion  to  fistula  lachrynialis;  dropsy  of  the  lachry¬ 
mal  sac.  —  Dunglison. 

3Inco-piir  uleiit,  a.  ( APd .)  Having  the  character 
and  appearance  of  mucus  and  pus.  —  Dunglison. 

31 11  cor,  n.  [Lat.]  Mouldiness  ;  mustiuess. 

( Med  )  Same  as  Mucis,  q  v. 

(D<>t.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Mucoracese. 
The  species  form  the  various  kinds  of  mould  on  bread, 
cheese,  preserves,  paper,  Ac. 

3Incorji'cc<e,  n.  {But.)  An  order  or  division  of  the 
alliance  Fungales.  Diag.  Spores  surrounded  by  a  ve¬ 
sicular  veil,  or  sporangium.  Thallus  floccose. 

3Im*o»'ity,  n.  Sliminess.  —  A  fluid  containing  mucus. 

3Iuco'so-«4Ac'cliariiie9  a.  Combining  the  qualities 
of  mucilage  ami  sugar. 

31  neons,  (mu'kus.)  a.  Pertaining  to  mucus  or  resem¬ 
bling  it ;  slimy,  ropy,  or  lubricous. 

— Containing  mucus  or  mucilage. 

M.  membrane.  ( Anal .)  The  membraneous  sub¬ 
stance  which  lines  all  those  internal  passages  and 
cavities  of  the  body  which  are  exposed  to  contact  with 
the  air,  or  by  which  foreign  substances  are  taken  into 
the  body  or  eliminated  from  it  These  membranes  are 
soft,  velvety,  and  extremely  vascular.  They  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  lining  the  digestive,  respiratory,  and 
genito-urinary  passages.  In  each  of  these  partH  they 
present  some  slight  modifications,  adapted  for  the  spe¬ 
cial  functions. 

31 11  'consnes,.  n.  State  of  being  mucous ;  slimiuess. 

Mn  rro,  11.  [ Lat  ]  A  point. 

Hiiernnatp.  ill  n  cron  a  toil.  a.  (Hot.  And  Zool.) 
Ending  in  abrupt  spinous  processes. 

.Mu  'cronately,  adv.  In  a  nmcronate  manner. 

31  iieron'til ate,  a.  (But.)  Tapering  by  degrees  to  an 
abrupt  point. 

31 11  'entente  a.  [From  Lat.  mucus.]  Viscous;  moist; 
sticky ;  slimy. 

3fm*u'iia.  n.  [Mukuna  guaca  is  the  Brazilian  name  of 
one  species.]  (Bat.)  A  gen.  of  Papilionaceous  plants, 
order  Tabacex.  The  hairs  covering  the  legumes  of  the 
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species  M.  prurient  and  prurita  are  used  as  a  roechan- 
ical  anthelmintic,  under  the  name  of  couvhuge ,  or  cuw - 
itch.  The  pods,  being  dipped  into  treacle  or  honey, 
have  the  hairs  scraped  off,  until  the  mass  has  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  an  electuary. 

3In'<*ns,  n  [Lat  ,  from  mungo ,  to  blow  the  r.ose  =  Gr. 
mysso. J  (Physiol.)  A  thick,  glairy  fluid,  secreted  in 
the  evils  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  differing  very 
materially  in  its  characters,  according  to  the  situation 
of  the  membrane  and  the  function  it  has  to  perform. 
Mucus  chemically  consists  of  albumen,  water,  and  some 
alkaloid  salts.  Though  naturally  thin  and  transparent, 
like  water,  disease  produces  remarkable  differences  in 
its  character.  Thus  :  inflammation  either  makes  the 
secretion  thin  and  acrid,  excoriating  t lie  cuticle  on 
which  it  falls:  or  thick,  ropy,  and  viscid  ;  or  compact, 
granular,  and  lump}*.  At  other  times  it  is  discharged 
from  the  bowels  in  the  form  of  a  flaky  deposit.  The  munis 
discharged  from  the  eyes,  apart  from  the  secretion  of 
the  lachrymal  glands,  is  peculiar  to  that  organ,  and  that 
from  the  ears  is  distinct  in  character ;  while  the  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  nose,  called  the  pituitary  secretion,  is 
still  more  distinct  and  peculiar. 

31 11 '«*  11  tine,  n.  (Physiol.)  The  characteristic  organic 
matter  of  animal  mucus. 

3Iuci«ri,  (m oo-koo-ree/,)  a  river  in  Brazil,  enters  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  abt.  Lat.  18°  6'  S. ;  length,  abt.  150  m. 

31  ml,  n.  [Du.  muddtr  ;  Ger.  moder. J  Moist  or  soft  earth 
of  any  kind,  such  as  is  found  in  marshes  and  swamps, 
at  the  bottom  of  rivers  and  ponds,  or  in  highways  alter 
rain. 

— v.a.  To  bury  in  mud  or  slime. 

“  Mudded  in  that  oozy  bed." — Shaks. 

— To  make  turbid  or  foul  with  dirt;  to  stir,  as  the  sedi¬ 
ment  of  liquors. 

3Iu'<lar  Bark,  and  3Im1arine',  See  Calotropjs. 

3Iml<lily  , adv.  Turbidly;  with  loul  mixture;  cloudily; 
confusedly. 

31  mi'll  i  11  oss,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  muddy; 
tnrbidness;  foulness  caused  by  mud,  dirt,  or  sediment. 

— Intellectual  cloudiness  or  dulness. 

31  ml<l  lo.  ( mud'dl ,)  v.  a.  To  make  muddy,  foul,  or  tur¬ 
bid,  as  water. 

"  Drink  fine  champagne,  or  muddled  port." — Prior. 

— To  intoxicate  partially  ;  to  cloud  or  stupefy,  particularly 
with  liquor;  to  fuddle. 

“I  was  for  five  years  always  muddled.” — Arhuthnot. 

— To  squander;  to  waste:  as,  to  muddle  money  away. 

— v.  71.  To  become  muddy  ;  to  contract  filth  ;  to  be  in  a 
confused  or  dirty  state. 

— n.  Intellectual  torpor,  confusion,  or  dulness;  as,  his 
brains  are  iu  a  muddle. 

3Iud'dy,  «.  Foul  with  mud,  dirt,  or  fine  earthy  parti¬ 
cles  ;  turbid,  as  water  or  other  fluids  ;  containing  mud, 
as  a  street.  —  Dirty  ;  dashed,  soiled,  or  besmeared  with 
mud;  as,  muddy  shoes.  —  Consisting  of  mud  or  earth  ; 
gross;  impure.  —  Dark;  of  the  color  of  mud. —  Dull; 
cloudy  in  mind;  heavy;  stupid;  lethargic;  incoherent. 

“  A  dull  and  muddy  rascal."— Shaks. 

— v.  a.  To  dirty;  to  reuder  turbid.  —  To  cloud  ;  to  make 
dull  or  heavy. 

3Iuddy,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Coles  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

3Iml'<ly  (or  Big  Muddy)  Creek,  in  Illinois ,  enters 
the  Mississippi  River  from  Union  co. 

3Iml'dy,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Gam  Hill  co. 

31ml<ly  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  enters  the  Green  River 
between  Butler  and  Mulileuburg  cos. 

3Iml<ly  Creek,  in  Missouri,  enters  Crooked  Fork  of 
Grand  River  in  Grundy  co. 

—  Enters  Lamine  River  in  Cooper  co. 

3M  uddy  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  Sandusky  Bay  of 
Lake  Erie  from  Sandusky  co. 

3Imldy  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River  iu  York  co. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Butler  co. ;  pop.  of  township 
abt.  1,400. 

31  mldy  Fork,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Walhonding  River 

in  Holmes  co. 

3Iuddy  Fane,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  McDonough  co. 

31  uddy-brained,  (brand,)  a.  Stupid;  dull;  lethar¬ 
gic;  obtuse. 

3Imldy-liead'ed,  a.  Having  a  dull  understanding; 

thick-headed. 

3Iiid'-eel,w.  (Znftl.)  See  Lepidosiren. 

31  ml  -lisli.  n.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Loach,  q.  v. 

31  ud'- hen ,  ».  (Zool.)  See  Rali.us. 

31  ud'-liole,  n.  (Mach.)  A  covered  opening  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  boiler,  for  discharging  the  dirt  and  sediment. 

31  ml  -|>1  n^s,  n.  pi.  In  locomotive  steam-engines, 
tapered  screw-plugs  fitted  into  convenient  parts  of  the 
boiler  t<>  admit  of  its  being  washed  out  occasionally. 

3Iud'-puppy,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Menobransmus. 

31  ml-si  II.  n.  The  lowest  sill  of  any  building,  usually 
imbedded  in  the  soil. 

3Iud'-stone,  n.  A  stone  resembling  indurated  mud. 

31ud/-sncker.  n.  (Zool.)  An  aquatic  fowl  seeking 
its  food  from  mud. 

3Ind/-tiirt  le,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Terrapin. 

31  ml  -wall,  71.  A  wall  built  without  mortar,  by  throw¬ 
ing  up  mud  and  suffering  it  to  dry. 

— 71.  (  Zool .)  See  Merops. 

31  ml- wall  ell,  a.  Having  a  mud-wall. 

31  ml'- wort,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Limosella. 

31  lie,  v.  a.  To  moult;  to  change  feathers;  to  mew.  Sec 
Mew. 

31 11  ez'zin.  n.  [Ar.]  A  Moslem  crier  of  the  hour  of 
prayer  from  the  top  of  u  minaret. 

Muir,  n.  [ti  er.  and  Svv.  muff";  Dan.  muffs;  Fr.  moufl*,] 

A  warm  cover  for  receiving  the  hands,  usually  made 
of  fur  or  dressed  skins.  —  A  mean-spirited,  despicable 
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Mlow  ;  a  stupid  parson;  as,  “a  muff  of  a  curate.”  Thack-' 
Cray.  (Used  colloquially.) 

Mulletee',  n.  A  small  muff  worn  over  the  wrist  to 
protect  it  from  cold. 

Ulllffill,  n.  A  light,  round,  spongy  cake,  baked  on  a 
griddle  ami  buttered,  used  for  the  less  substantial  meals, 
as  breakfast,  ten,  Ac  ;  a  crumpet. 

— An  earthen  table-plate. 

Muffineer',  n.  A  dish  for  keeping  muffins  hot  at  table. 

m«i  flic,  {muf'Jl,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  moujler ,  from  moujle ,  a  muff. j 
To  cover  from  the  weather  by  cloth,  fur,  or  any  gar- 
meut;  to  cover  close,  particularly  the  neck  and  face. 

41  You  must  be  muffled  up  like  ladies.”  —  Drydtn. 

— Figuratively,  to  cloak  ;  to  cover ;  to  conceal. — To  deaden 
the  sound  of,  as  by  wrapping  or  tying  cloth,  Ac., 
around;  a9,  muffled  oars. 

“Our  hearts  like  muffled  drums  are  beating.”  —  Longfellow. 

— v.  n.  To  speak  inwardly  ;  to  speak  without  clear  aud 
distinct  articulation. 

14  Muffling ,  aud  laziness  of  speaking."  —  Holden. 

M uf  lie,  n.  (Chem.  and  Metall.)  An  arched  vessel  with 
a  flat  bottom,  in  which  substances  may  be  exposed  to  a 
red  heat  without  coming  into  contact  with  the  fuel. — 
The  naked  extremity  of  the  nose  between  the  nostrils, 
when  covered  with  a  mucous  membrane ; —  applied  to 
ruminant  animals. 

91  uf  lion,  ».  (Zool.)  See  Moufflon. 

Multi,'/;  pi.  Muftis.  [Ar  ]  In  Turkey,  the  name  given 
to  the  head  doctors  of  the  law  of  the  Koran,  of  which 
there  is  one  in  every  large  town.  He  is  of  great  author¬ 
ity  in  the  empire,  being,  as  interpreter  of  the  law,  con¬ 
sulted  on  judicial  proceedings,  particularly  in  criminal 
cases,  and  in  general  on  all  affairs  of  importance.  The 
grand  mufti  at  Constantinople,  called  ‘’Sheikh-ul-Islam,” 
chief  of  Islam ,  is  the  head  of  the  Turkish  Church,  and 
takes  rank  immediately  after  the  Grand  Vizier.  He  is 
the  chief  interpreter  of  the  law,  and  formerly  no  person 
could  be  put  to  death  without  his  consent ;  but  of  late 
years,  since  the  reorganization  of  the  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment,  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  grand  mufti 
have  been  much  curtailed. 

Mufti,  n.  In  England,  a  colloquialism  for  the  civilian 
garb  of  a  naval  or  military  officer  when  off  duty  ;  also, 
a  citizen's  dress,  as  distinguished  from  naval,  military, 
or  court  uniform. 

9111^,7?.  fir.  mnga,  a  mug.  J  A  small  vessel  of  earthen¬ 
ware  or  metal  for  containing  liquor. — A  slang  colloqui¬ 
alism  for  the  human  face  or  mouth. 

Mllg'ffeU.  n.  pi.  The  intestines  of  a  calf. 

91ti$;'{?iHli.  a.  Same  as  Muggy,  7.  v. 

Mug  gy.  9fUff'grflsh, a.  [W.  mwg, smoke;  Icel .mugga, 
mist.J  Moist;  damp;  mouldy;  mucid ;  as,  muggy 
straw.  —  Damp  and  close;  oppressive  not  elastic  or 
bracing :  as.  muggy  weather. 

91  ugfil'idfle,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  The  Mullets,  a  family  of 
acniithopterygious  fishes,  of  which  the  generic  charac¬ 
ters  are  as  follows:  —  Body  nearly  cylindrical,  covered 
with  large  scales;  two  dorsal  fins,  widely  separated, 
the  rays  of  the  first  fin  being  spinous,  and  those  of  tbe 
second  flexible;  ventral  flns  behind  t lie  pectorals;  the 
middle  of  the  under  jaw  with  an  elevated  angular  point, 
and  a  corresponding  groove  to  receive  it  in  the  upper; 
the  teeth  small  ;  the  head  depressed  ;  and  the  branchi- 
ostegoiis  rays  six  in  number.  The  color  of  the  hack  and 
top  of  the  head  is  a  dusky  gray,  tinged  with  blue;  the 
si<ie8and  under-surface  of  the  body  silvery  white,  marked 
with  longitudinal  parallel  dark  lines;  the 
of  the  tins  dull 
white,  cheeks 
silvery  white, 
and  the  irides 
reddish  browfn. 

Mugd  is  t  lie 
typical  genus 
of  the  family, 
and  to  it  belong 
the  following  Fig.  1880.  —  striped  mullet. 
species;  —  The  ( Mugil  lineatiu.) 

Gray  Mullet  is 

a  common  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  the 
northern  seas;  it  seldom  proceeds  to  any  distance  from 
land,  as  it  delights  in  shallow  water,  aud  seldom  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  any  distance  up  the  mouths  of  rivers.  That 
the  gray  mullet  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  the 
historian  Pliny  bears  ample  testimony,  as  he  has  cele¬ 
brated  the  great  fisheries  of  this  one  species  which  the 
Romans  possessed  at  Languedoc.  The  mullets  prey 
generally  on  food  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  few  fishes  that  reject  live  prey.  Besides  the 
common  mullet,  there  is  the  thick-lipped  gray  mullet, 
which  differs  only  from  the  specimen  last  described  by 
the  lip  being  thicker,  and  the  color  of  the  head  and  back 
being  more  of  a  greenish  hue;  the  plain  red  mullet , 
found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  seas  and  rivers  ot 
America,  Africa,  and  even  India;  and  the  striped  red 
mullet  ( Mugil  lineatus ),  a  small  species,  8  to  9  in.  long, 
of  a  silvery  color,  which  is  common  on  our  coasts. 

91 11  lull  i tell, a  town  of  European  Turkey,  13  m  S.of  the 
Sea  of  Marmora.  Exp.  silk,  wool,  fruits.  Fop.  12,000. 

9liitilt>acli,  (mUl'bukh)  Luise.  The  nom  de  plume  of 
Klara  Mundt  (Muller),  a  distinguished  German  novelist, 
wife  of  Theodor  Mundt,  also  an  author  of  distinction; 
she  has  written  many  historical  novels,  those  relating 
to  Frederick  the  Great  and  Marie  Antoinette  arc  per¬ 
haps  the  best  known  in  this  country.  B.  1814,  r>.  1873. 

9Iiihleiiha<k!i,  (moo'len-bak,)  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
Transylvania,  Manuf.  Woollen  cloth.  Pop.  4,500. 

91 11  li  leu lie rsr,  in  Ohio ,  a  township  of  Pickaway  co. 

91  nil  leu  be  1*  ;»ia,  n.  (After  the  late  Henry  Mu  hint 
berg ,  d.  d.,  an  eminent  botanist.]  A  genus  of  plants 


order  Graminacett.  M.  diffusa ,  the  Drop-seed  Grass,  is 
a  perennial  herb  growing  on  the  borders  of  woods  along 
the  Atlantic  States  and  W.  to  Kentucky;  stem  decum¬ 
bent,  diffuse,  branching,  slender,  compressed;  spikelets 
pedicellate,  often  purple;  awn  abt.  as  long  as  the  pulse. 

91  n  li' Ion  tin  ■'£  ,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Berks  co. 

9ltililliaiisen,  ( mil-hou'zn ,)  a  town  of  Prussia, prov. 
of  Saxony,  on  the  Un»trut,29 111.  N.W.  of  Erfurt.  Alanuf. 
Woollen  and  linen  cloths,  and  carpets  ;  also,  dye-works, 
fulling  and  oil  mills,  tanneries,  distilleries,  Ac.  It  has 
an  active  trade  in  corn  and  dyeing-drugs.  Pop.  10,104. 

91nil'roit,  or  Mulrea.  a  mountain  range  of  Ireland,  co. 
Mayo,  on  the  N.  side  of  Killerv  harbor.  Height,  2,088  ft. 

91nir,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  of  Ionia  co. 

.Mnkil'teo,  in  Washington  Territory ,  a  post-village, 
cap.  of  Snohomish  co.,  abt.  95  in.  N.E.  of  Olympia. 

91 11k  wa.,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  and  township  of  Wau- 
paccu  co. ;  pop.  of  township,  abt.  1,600. 

91  nk  wan'n$;'0,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Wau¬ 
kesha  co.;  jntp.  abt.  2,000. 

91  u  lat 'to,  71.;  pi.  Mulattof.s.  [Sp.  mulato,  from  muloA 
a  mule,  the  produce  of  a  horse  and  an  ass.  See  Mule.] 
One  who  is  the  offspring  of  a  negress  by  a  white  uian, 
or  of  a  white  woman  by  a  negro. 

9lulat'rckMS,  n.  A  female  mulatto. 

91iil'berry,  71.  (Ger.  maulbeere;  Swed.  mulhcer ;  It. 
mora  ;  Lat.  morus ;  Gr.  moron,  the  black  mulberry.] 
(Bot.)  See  MoKACEiE. 

91111'borry,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Franklin  co. — 
A  township  of  Johnson  co. 

91  nl  berry  Creek, in  Alabama, forms  the  line  between 
Autauga  and  Dallas  cos.,  and  enters  the  Alabama  River 
14  m.  above  Selma. 

9Inlberry  Creek,  in  Georgia ,  flows  into  the  Chatta¬ 
hoochee  River  in  Harris  co.  The  ludiaii  name  is  Catuula. 

9Iulberry  Creek,  in  Ar.  Carolina ,  enters  theCatuwba 
near  Morgantown,  in  Burke  co. 

91 11 1  berry  Gap,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Han¬ 
cock  co.,  abt.  280  in.  E.  by  N.  of  Nashville. 

91  nl berry  Hi  ver,  iu  Alabama ,  one  of  the  head  forks 
of  the  Tuscaloosa. 

91  nil'll,  71.  Half-rotten  matting,  straw,  Ac.,  strewn  on 
the  ground,  as  around  the  roots  of  a  tree,  plant,  Ac.,  to 
protect  them  from  unfavorable  weather. 

— v.  a.  To  furnish  with  mulch. 

93nlet,  7i.  [It.  mulla ;  Lat.  mulcta,  or  midta ;  a  Sabine 
word.]  A  fine;  a  penalty;  amercement;  a  forfeiture; 
especially,  a  fine  imposed  ou  a  person  guilty  of  some 
offence  or  misdemeanor. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  muleter  ;  Lat.  mulcto ,  or  multo.]  To  punish  for 
an  offence  or  misdemeanor  by  imposing  a  pecuniary  fine. 
— To  withhold  or  debar  from  by  way  of  punishment  or 
discipline.  * 

9fiilc'tary,  9Inlc'tiiary,  a.  Imposing  a  pecuniary 
penalty;  finable. 

91 11 1'der,  Gerhard  Johannes,  a  Dutch  chemist,  b.  at  Ut¬ 
recht,  1802,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of 
his  native  town.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  discoverer 
of  ltotein ,  q.  v. 

91nle.  n.  [A.  S.mnl;  D.  muilezel;  Ger.  maulesel ;  Gael. 
muileid;  Ir.  muille ,  probably  akin  to  Lat.  molo.)  {Zool.) 
A  hybrid  animal,  between  the  horse  and  the  ass,  differ¬ 
ing  in  size,  strength,  and  beauty,  according  to  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  its  parental  species;  those  between  a  male 
ass  and  a  mare  being  far  superior  to  the  progeny  of  a 
she-ass  with  a  horse.  In  mountainous  countries  mules 
are  highly  serviceable,  no  beast  of  burden  being  either 
so  sure-footed,  or  so  capable  of  enduring  fatigue  ;  but  in 
beauty  of  form  they  fall  very  short  of  that  noble  quad¬ 
ruped,  the  horse;  the  mule  havinga  large,  clumsy  head, 
long,  erect  ears,  a  short  mane,  aud  a  thin  tail,  lu  Spain, 


Fig.  1881.  —  SPANISH  MULE. 

Portugal,  Italy,  the  East,  and  in  South  America,  this 
animal  is  milch  valued  for  the  saddle,  and  for  drawing 
carriages.  Savoy  produces  very  large  ones,  hut  the  finest 
are  bred  in  Spain.  They  are  sometimes  fifteen  or  six¬ 
teen  hands  high,  thick-set,  and  capable  of  travelling  for 
months  together,  with  six  or  eight  hundred  weight  on 
their  backs.  It  has  been  thought  that  they  are  alto¬ 
gether  incapable  of  producing  their  kind;  buteomefew 
instances  have  occurred  in  which  female  mules  have  had 
foals,  and  in  which  the  male  has  impregnated  females, 
both  of  the  horse  and  ass  species.  Such  instances  are, 
however,  very  rare. 

91  n le,  9Inle'-jenny,  n.  (Mach.)  A  machine  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton-thread.  (Sometimes  written 
spinning-jenny.) 

M  ulo'-spi  mier.  n.  One  who  spins  thread  on  a  mule. 

91nlpfopr',  n.  [  Fr.  mulelier.]  A  mule-driver. 

91  n 'ley,  n.  A  kind  of  saw. 

Hal'Krave,  in  Alaska,  a  cape  and  port  on  the  N.W. 
coast,  Lat.  59°  33'  N.,  Lon.  139°  43'  W. 
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9fnl'grav©  Arch  i  pel 'afro,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
comprising  various  groups  of  islands,  between  Lat.  3°S, 
and  12°  N.,  Lon.  160°  and  177°  E.,  including  the  ltadack, 
Kalick,  Pescadores,  Marshall,  aud  Mulgrave  islands. 

91  nllmtiNPit  or  9lullion«e,  (mil-hovi'tn,)  h  town  of 
Germany,  p.  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  on  the  Ill,  22  m.  8.  of 
Colmar,  and  16  m.  N.W.  of  Basle.  It  is  divided  into  the 
old  and  new  town.  The  latter,  which  extends  as  far  as 
the  canal  which  unites  the  Rhine  and  Rhone,  contains 
numerous  handsome  edifices,  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  exchange,  and  town-hall. 
Manuf.  Woollen  cloths,  hosiery,  straw  hats,  morocco, 
leather,  and  beer.  It  has  also  a  brisk  trade  in  iron, 
hardware,  and  agricultural  produce.  M  was  made  a 
free  and  imperial  city  in  1273,  by  Rudolph  I.  of  llaps- 
burg,  and  became  the  chief  town  of  a  small  republic, 
which  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss  cantons 
in  1614.  It  declared  in  favor  of  annexation  to  France 
in  1793,  and  this  was  accomplished  by  treaty  in  1798. 
Since  1870  it  has  reverted  to  Germany.  Pop.  68,7  <3. 

91  li  I  lie i  ill,  (mool'hime.)  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on 
the  Rhine,  3  m.  N.E.  of  Cologne.  Manuf.  Silks, cottons, 
cashmere,  leather,  Ac.  Pip.  6,000 

9tlll'llPim,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  Ruhr, 
16  m.  N.N.E.  of  Dusseldorf  Manuf.  Woollen,  cotton,  and 
linen  fabrics,  leather,  starch,  and  tobacco.  Pop.  11,000. 

91uliel»'rity,  n.  [Lat.  muliebritas,  from  mulier,  a  wo¬ 
man.]  Womanhood  ;  puberty  in  woman, — corresponding 
with  virility  in  man.  —  Effeniinucy  ;  weakness;  softness. 

91  ll'lier,  7?.  [Lat.]  A  woman. 

91n'lierty,  n.  (Law.)  Position  of  ono  born  in  lawful 
wedlock. 

Mulish,  a.  Like  a  mule;  stubborn;  sullen;  refractory; 
obstinate. 

91nrislily,  adv.  With  stubbornness,  as  of  a  mule. 

91  li I'i sill ii ess,  7i.  Quality  of  being  mulish;  obstinacy 
or  stubbornness,  as  of  a  mule. 

91  n II,  v.  a.  [Lat.  mnllio,  to  soften,  to  moderate.  See 
Molufy.)  To  heat,  sweeten,  and  enrich  with  spices  ;  as, 
to  mull  claret.  —  To  dispirit;  to  deaden;  to  render  in¬ 
sensible. 

— n.  [W.  mod,  a  mountain.]  A  headland;  a  promontory; 
a  rape;  as,  the  Midi  of  Galloway.  (A  Scotticism.)' 

— In  Scotland,  a  snuff-box  made  of  the  curved  or  smaller 
end  of  a  horn. 

91  nil,  7i.  A  tliin,  flimsy  kind  of  muslin. 

91lill,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland, 
co.  of  Argyle,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the 
Sound  of  Mull ;  Lat  56°  30  N  ,  Lon.  6°  W.  Ext  30  in. 
long,  and  lb  broad.  The  surface  is  mountainous;  Mount 


Fig.  1882.  —  BASALTIC  ROCKS,  IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  MULL. 
Benmore  reaching  an  elevation  of  3,000  ft.  The  soil  is 
adapted  for  grazing.  The  principal  town  is  Tobermory. 
Pop.  16.000.' 

Mull,  (Konnd  of,)  off  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  18  m. 
in  length  and  2  m.  in  average  breadth,  separates  the 
above  island  from  the  cos  of  Argyle  and  Inverness. 

91  ul  la,  91  ill  tail,  n.  Same  as  Moi.lui,  7.  v. 

91  iillenalione',  a  town  of  Ireland,  about  26  m.  E.  of 
Tipperary;  pop.  1,200. 

91nriein,  91 11  l  ien,  n.  [Fr. moline,  from  Lat.  twoWis.] 
(Hot  )  See  Verbascum. 

9Inl'ler,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  mulls. — 
A  vessel  used  for  mulling  wine  over  a  fire. 

— {Lat.  molaris,  a  mill-stone.]  A  sort  of  pestle  used  for 
grinding  or  pulverizing  pigments,  «tc. 

9Inller,  Caul  Gottfried,  an  eminent  German  scholar 
and  historian,  was  B.  in  1797,  at  Brieg,  in  Silesia.  No 
studied  at  Breslau  and  Berlin,  and  became,  in  1 8 1 9,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  archaeology  in  the  University  of  Gottingen,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  researches  into  Greek 
mythology  and  history.  He  visited  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  in  1822.  but  his  life  is  marked  by  few  incidents. 
While  travelling  in  Greece,  with  a  view  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  an  elaborate  work  on  the  history  of  that 
country,  he  was  taken  ill.  and  D. at  Athens,  Aug  1. 1840. 
His  most  important  works  are,  Die  Dorier,  which  was 
translated  into  English  by  SirG.  C.  Lewis;  Prolegomena 
to  a  Snentific  Mythology;  Die.  Etrusker;  Handbuch  der 
Archwolngie  der  Kunst ;  and  a  History  of  Greek  Litera¬ 
ture,  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete. 

91iiller,  Frieduich  Max,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
living  philologists,  was  B.  at  Dessau,  in  1823.  After  re¬ 
ceiving  the  early  part  of  his  education  in  his  native  town, 
M.  proceeded  to  Leipzig,  and  Berlin,  and  in  those  cities 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Sanskrit  and  other  Ori¬ 
ental  languages.  In  1847,  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
English  East  India  Company  to  edit  the  Pig-  Veda  cf 
the  Hindoos  The  first  vol.  of  this  great  undertaking 
appeared  iu  1849,  and  the  fourth  iu  1863.  In  1853  M 
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was  appointed  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  at  Oxford 
University,  and  elected  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College. 
Among  Ins  other  valuable  works  are  Comparative  My¬ 
thology  (1856);  History  of  Ancient  .Sanskrit  Literature 
(2d  edit.  London.  1855) ;  and  Lectures  on  the  Science  of 
Language  (1861-3). 

Miiller,  Johann,  an  eminent  German  physiologist,  b. 
at  Cohlentz,  1801.  Alter  taking  his  degree  of  doctor  in 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  in  1823,  he  became 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Anatomy  at  the  same  place. 
1830,  exchanging  to  Berlin  three  years  afterward.  In 
1833  he  published  his  great  work.  The  Physiology  ••/ 
Mail,  which  was  soon  afterwards  translated  into  French 
and  Knglish,and  is  still,  perhaps,  the  best  existing  work 
on  physiology.  His  later  writings,  embracing  every  snle 
joct  in  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  have  been 
chiefly  published  in  his  own  journal,  devoted  to  physi¬ 
ology,  Ac.,  and  which  he  has  conducted  since  its  estab¬ 
lishment.  in  1831. 

Muller.  Johannes  von,  an  eminent  Swiss  historian,  was 
3.  in  1752,  at  Schaffhausen.  and  *»tudied  at  Gottingen 
In  1780  lie  published  the  first  part  of  his  History  of  the 
Swiss  Can  f ‘•‘deration ;  and  shortly  after  he  went  to  Ber¬ 
lin,  where  he  printed  Historical  Essays.  His  other  prin¬ 
cipal  work  was  a  Course  of  Universal  History.  His 
works  were  published  collectively  at  Tubingen,  in  27 
vols.  Muller  was  successively  professor  of  Greek  at 
Schaffhausen.  and  of  history  at  Cassel,  councillor  of  the 
imperial  chancery,  secretary  of  state  for  the  ephemeral 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  ami  director-general  of  public 
instruction.  I).  1809. 

Muller,  Otto  Frederick,  a  Danish  naturalist,  and  one 
of  the  most  original  observers  of  the  18th  century.  B.  at 
Copenhagen,  1730.  After  travelling  in  various  countries 
as  tutor  to  a  Danish  nobleman,  lie  returned  to  Cop<*iiha 
gen  in  1767,  and  married  a  lady  of  con-ideralde  prop¬ 
erty;  whereupon  he  devoted  his  life  to  scientific  pur¬ 
suits.  lie  was  appointed  by  Frederick  V.  of  Denmark, 
to  continue  the  publication  of  the  *‘  Flora”  of  his  native 
country,  and.  in  1779.  he  commenced  a  corresponding 
work  on  the  Zoology  of  Denmark,  but  only  lived  to  com¬ 
plete  two  parts.  Muller  also  made  researches  relative 
to  the  minute  animals,  and  published  several  treatises 
thereon,  which  Cuvier  declared  entitled  their  author  to 
a  “  place  in  the  first  rank  of  those  naturalists  who  have 
enriched  science  with  original  observations.”  D.  1784. 

Mul  let,  n.  [Fr.  mulet :  Lat.  mullus,  the  red  sur-mullet. 
Ely  mol.  unknown.]  ( Zobt .)  See  Mugilid.® 

{Hr.)  The  rowel  of  a  spur.  In  English  blazonry 
it  is  depicted  of  five  points  (Fig. 

1883);  in  French,  of  six.  It  is 
used  as  the  filial  distinction  of 
the  third  son.  See  Difference. 

Mlll’let,  a  peninsula  of  Ireland, 
on  the  W.  coast,  co.  Mayo. 

MuF'lett  River,  in  Wisconsin , 
flows  into  the  Sheboygan,  in 
Sbelioygan  co. 

Mul'lett*tt  Creek,  in  Michi¬ 
gan :,  enters  Huron  River  near 
Ann  Arbor. 

Mu  I  ley,  (mooVy,)  n.  A  child's 


Fig.  1883. 

ENGLISH  MULLET. 


term  for  a  cow\ 

Mill  lira.  in  New  Jersey , a  township  of  Atlantic  co. ; 
pnn.  abt.  1,600. 

Mul'lica  Hill.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Glou¬ 
cester  co.,  abt  7.  m.  8.  by  W.  of  Camden. 

Mulligrutuw'ny,  n.  (Cookery.)  An  East  India  soup 
made  with  hot  curry. 

Mill  liifrul><4,  n.  A  slang  term  for  colic,  flatulence,  or 
distention  of  the  bowels.  —  Millenness ;  ill-huiiior ;  spleen. 

Mullingar',  a  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  of  Leinster,  cap. 
of  the  co  Westmeath,  on  the  Brosna,  44  m.  N.W.  of 
Dublin.  It  is  a  large  mart  for  corn,  butter,  cattle,  and 
other  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  5.359. 

Miilliu  ifoiijg:.  n.  (Zool.)  See  Duck-bill. 

Mull  ion.  ( mul'yun ,)  Munnion,  Monion,  or  Monial,  n 
[Fr.  mouJurr. ,  a  moulding,  from  mold*,  a  mould ;  Lat.  mod¬ 
ulus,  dim.  of  modus,  a  standard.]  The  division  between 
Tlie  lights  of  windows,  screens.  Ac.,  in  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture;  the  styles,  or  upright  divisions,  in  wainscoting  are 
also  sometimes  called  by  the  same  name.  In  Norman 
work,  windows  are  not  unfrequeiitly  used  in  couplets, 
and  sometimes  in  triplets,  but  they  are  almost  inva¬ 
riably  separated  by  small  shafts,  or  by  piers,  too  massive 
to  be  called  M.  In  the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular 
stylos  they  are  very  common.  The  mouldings  of  M.  are 
extremely  various,  but  they  always  partake  of  thechar- 


Fig.  1 8S4. 

acteristics  of  the  prevailing  style  of  architecture:  in 
rich  Early  English  and  Decorated  work  they  have  fre¬ 
quently  one  or  more  small  shafts  attached  to  them, 
which  terminate  at  the  level  of  the  springing  of  the 
arch,  and  the  mouldings  in  the  tracery  (where  tracery 
is  used)  over  the  capitals  of  the  shafts  are  generally 
different  from  those  below;  but  in  very  numerous  in¬ 
stances,  mullions.  in  both  these  styles,  have  plain  splays 
only,  and  uo  mouldings,  and  many  of  the  Decorated  date 


have  shallow  hollows  instead  of  splays  at  the  sides;  in 
Perpendicular  work  a  plain  mullion  of  this  last-men¬ 
tioned  kind  is  extremely  common.  After  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  shafts  are  rarely  found 
on  mullions,  though  bases  are  sometimes  worked  at  the 
bottoms  of  the  principal  mouldings,  an  arrangement 
w  hich  is  also  occasionally  found  in  earlier  work,  and 
most  abundantly  in  the  Flamboyant  style  of  France. 

Mill  lion,  r.  a.  To  shape  into  divisions  hy  mullions. 

Mil! Me,  n.  [Lat.  muisum.]  Wine  boiled  and  mingled 
with  honey. 

M  ul  Inn gulnr,  a  [Lat.  multus ,  many,  and  angutus . 
an  angle.  See  Multiply,  and  Angle.]  Having  many 
angles;  polygonal. 

Mn  I  tan  gulnrly,  adv.  With  many  angles. 

Multan  K'lilurness,  n.  The  state  of  being  many- 
angled  or  polygonal. 

Mul tart ic  nlate,  a.  (Lat.  multus,  much,  and  artic¬ 
ular.  a  joint  ]  Possessing  many  articulations  or  joints. 

Multeity,/!.  [From  Lat.  multus.]  Multiplicity.  (R.) 

Multieap  Millar,  a.  [Lat.  multus,  and  capsuta ,  a 
small  box.]  (BA.)  Having  many  capsules;  divided 
into  many  cells. 

M  lilt  icarinate,  a.  [Lat.  multus,  and  carina,  a  keel.] 
(O/nch.)  Main -keeled,  said  of  Certain  shells. 

M  ii 1 1  ica  \  oils.  </.  [Lat.  multicavus.]  Full  of  holes; 
having  many  cavities. 

Mnltieip  ital,  a  [Lat.  multus,  and  caput ,  head  ] 
(B>t.)  Many-headed 

Mnl'tieolor,  a.  Exhibiting  many  colors. 

Multieiis'piilate,  a.  [Lat.  multus.  many,  and  cuspis, 
point  ]  Possessing  many  cusps  or  points. 

M nltiileu 'tate,  a.  [Lat.  multus,  aud  dentis,  tooth.] 
Having  many  teeth. 

M  ii  I  ti  faeeil,  a.  Possessing  many  faces. 

Multifa  rious,  a.  [Lat.* muJtifarius  —  multus ,  and 
probably t'arius,  diverse,  varying  Fee  Various. J  Hav¬ 
ing  great  diversity  or  variety ;  various;  mauilokl;  hav¬ 
ing  great  multiplicity. 

Multifariously,  adv.  With  great  multiplicity  and 
diversity  :  with  great  variety  of  modes  and  relations. 

Multifa'riousiiess,  n.  Multiplied  diversity. 

(Law.)  In  equity  pleading,  the  demand  in  one  hill  of 
several  matters  of  a  distinct  and  independent  nature 
against  several  defendants.  —  Bourier. 

M u 1 1 if erous,  a.  [Lat.  multus ,  and  ferre ,  to  bear.J 
Bearing  much  or  many. 

Mufti  fill,  a.  [Lat.  multi fid  us  —  multus,  and  flndere,\ 
to  split,  divide.]  (Bot.)  Having  many  parts  or  divisions  ; 
cleft  into  many  branches;  as.  a  multifid  leaf. 

Multif  iilous,  a.  Same  as  Multi  fid,  q.r. 

M  ti  1 1  i  llo  rous,  a.  [Lat.  multus, and  flos,  Jlor is,  flower.] 
Ma  ny-flowered. 

Mill  till ue,  a.  [Lat.  multus,  and  Eng.  flu*.]  Having 
many  flues. 

iUurtifoil,  n.  [Lat.  multus,  and  folium ,  leaf]  (Arch.)\ 
A  leaf  oruaineut,  consisting  of  more  thau  five  foils.  See 
Foil. 

Mul'lifolil,  a.  [Lat.  multus,  and  Eng.  fold.]  Many 
times  doubled ;  manifold. 

Mul'ti  for  m,  a.  [  Lat.  multiformis  —  multus,  and  forma, 
shape  J  Presenting  many  forms,  shapes,  or  appearances. 

—  n.  That  which  has  many  forms  or  aspects. 

M u  1 1  i form  i ty ,  n.  Diversity  of  forms  or  appearances 
in  the  same  thing. 

Miiltiform'oiitt,  a.  Exhibiting  many  forms. 

M  ul  t igen'orous,  a.  [Lat.  mwtus,  many,  and  genus , 
generis,  kind  ]  Having  many  kinds. 

Multigrau'iilate,  a.  [Lat.  multus ,  and  granum, 
grain. J  Consisting  of  many  grains. 

Mi’Itij  ii^oiis,  a.  [Lat.  multus,  and  jugum,  yoke.] 
Comprising  many  pairs. 

Multilat  eral,  a.  [  Lat.  wi ultus,  and  lulus,  lateris,  a 
side.  See  Lateral.]  Many-sided. 

M  ii  It  iliu  eul,  a.  [Lat.  multus ,  and  linea.  line.]  Many- 
lined. 

M  u  I  tilocular.  a.  [Lat.  multus,  and  loculus ,  dim.  of 
locus,  a  place.J  Having  many  shells  or  departments; 
as,  a  mullUoculnr  shell. 

M  ii  1 1  i I  oq  ii e lice,  n.  [ Lat.  mullus.  and  loqui,  to  speak.] 
Garrulousness;  verbiage;  talkativeness. 

Multifoqiieut,  Miiltifoqiious,  a.  Very  talk¬ 
ative:  garrulous;  speaking  much. 

Mullino  date,  Multiuoiloiis.  a.  [Lat.  multus, 
and  nodos,  knot.]  Containing  many  knots. 

Multinomial,  a.  Same  as  Polynomial,  q.  v. 

Miiltinoui  iual.  Multinom'inoiis,  a.  [Lat. 
multus ,  and  Gr.  monos ,  Hummus,  uauie.J  Having  many 
names. 

M  lilt  ip'a rous,  a.  [Lat.  multus,  and  parerc,  to  yield.] 
Bringing  many  at  a  birth  ;  as,  *•  the  multiparous  gener¬ 
ation  of  serpents.”  —  Browne. 

Multip'  artite.  o.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  multus,  and  parti¬ 
tas —  pars,  part.]  Having  numerous  parts. 

Mill' tipeil,  n.  [Lit.  multus,  and  prs,  pedis,  a  foot.  See 
Pedvl.J  An  insect  that  has  many  feet. 

— a.  Having  many  feet. 

Mul  tiple,  a.  [Lat.  multiplex — multus,  and  plico, plex- 
vs,  to  Ibid.  See  Ply]  That  has  many  parts;  contain¬ 
ing  many  times ;  manifold. 

— n.  (Math.)  A  number  or  quantity  which  contains  an-! 
other  an  exact  number  of  times  without  a  remainder  is 
a  multiple  of  the  latter,  and  the  latter  is  a  sub-multiple 
of  parts  of  the  former. 

M.  fruit.  (Hot)  A  ma«s  of  fruit  resulting  of  several 
blossoms,  and  aggregated  i  nto  one  body, as  the  pine-apple. 

M  point  of  a  curve.  (Math.)  A  point  through  which 
the  curve  passes  several  times.  —  M.  tangent  of  a  curre. 
(Math.)  A  line  which  touches  the  curve  several  times. 

Multiplex,  a.  [Lat.  multus,  and  plicare,  to  fold.] 
Manifold;  multiple. 
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Mill'tl pliable,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  multiplied; 
multiplicable. 

Mul  t  ii>l  iuhloness.  n.  Capacity  of  being  multiplied. 
Mul'tiplicuble,  a.  Multipliable;  susceptible  of  mul- 
I  tiplication. 

Multi  plica  ml,  n  [Lat  mul'iplicandus.  from  mul¬ 
ti  plico,  to  multiply.]  (A nth.)  A  number  or  quantity  to 
|  be  multiplied  by  another;  —  the  latter  is  called  the 
!  multiplier. 

M  u  I'ti  plicate,  a.  [Lat.  multi  pi  icatus.]  Multiple; 

|  manifold  ;  consisting  of  more  than  one. 

Multiplicate  flowers.  (Bot.)  Applied  to  a  donble 
flower,  the  petals  of  which  arise  from  supernumerary 
developments  of  the  parts  of  floral  whorls.  —  Wright. 
Multiplication,  n.  [Lat  multi  plica  tio.]  Act  of 
multiplying  or  of  increasing  numbers ;  state  of  being 
multiplied. 

(Math.)  A  rule  or  operation  by  which  any  given 
number  may  be  repeated  or  added  to  itself  any  number 
of  times  proposed  ; —  thus,  the  product  of  100  multiplied 
bv  10  is  1,000. 

Mul'tipl  icativo.  a  Tending  to  multiply;  having 
t nc*  power  to  multiply  or  increase  numbers. 
Murtiplicator.  u.  [Fr .  multi plicu tear  ]  The  number 
I  by  which  another  number  is  multiplied ;  a  multiplier. 

M  ultipl  icity,  (plis'i  ty.)  n.  [Fr  multiplicili ,  from 
Lat.  multiplex,  multiplicis.  manifold.]  State  of  being 
many  or  manifold:  as.  a  multiplicity  of  thought.  —  Great 
number;  many  of  the  same  kind;  as,  a  multiplicity  of 
gods.  —  South. 

Mul  tiplier,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  multiplies, 
or  increases  number. 

“  Quarrel*  .  .  .  are  the  multipliers  of  injuries. "—Decay  of  Piety. 
M(irtiply,r.<(.  [Ijtt.  m ultipl ico  —  multus,  great,  much, 

I  ]>l.  many  (probably  akin  to  Heb.  mala ,  to  fill,  to  make 
'  full),  ami  plico,  to  told.  See  Fly.]  To  increase  in  num¬ 
ber;  to  make  more  by  natural  generation  or  produc¬ 
tion,  or  by  addition. 

“  He  muhipluth  words  without  knowledge.*’— Job  xxv.  16. 

(Math.)  To  repeat  or  add  to  itself  any  given  number 
as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  any  other  given 
number;  thus,  8  multiplied  by  8  produces  I  lie  number  64. 
— v.  n.  To  become  manihdd  .  to  grow  or  increase  in  num¬ 
ber;  to  become  numerous. 

“  The  multiplying  brood  of  the  ungodlj  shall  not  thrive."  Wisd.  iv.  3 
— To  increase  in  extent;  to  extend:  to  spread;  as,  the 
4*  multiplying  villanics  of  nature.’’  —  Shaks. 

Multiplyioy-gluss.  (  Ojitrs  )  A  lens  or  glass  by  means 
of  which  objects  appear  to  be  increased  in  number.  If 
is  ground  into  several  planes,  that  make  angles  with 
each  other,  and  through  which  the  rays  of  light,  issuing 
from  the  same  point,  undergo  different  refractions,  so  as 
to  enter  the  eye  from  every  surface  in  a  different  direc¬ 
tion,  and  thus  appear  as  if  they  came  from  several  |toiiifs 
M  lilt  ip  otont.  a.  [Lat.  multus.  and  p-tms.  powerful.] 
Having  manifold  power;  possessing  the  faculty  of  doing 
many  different  things. 

Multipres'euee.  n.  [Lat.  multus.  nnd  presentia.  pres¬ 
ence]  The  power  or  act  of  being  present  in  more  places 
than  one  at  the  same  time. 

Multira  iliate.  a.  [Lat.  multus,  and  radius,  ray.] 
Exhibiting  or  emitting  many  rays. 

Multi  ramose  ,  a.  [Lat.  multus,  and  ramus ,  branch.] 
Many-branched. 

Mill  t  iseet.  a.  [Lat.  multus.  man}*,  and  secure,  sectum, 
tocut  ]  (Zodl.)  Divided  into  many  segments,  as  an  insect. 
Multise  rial.  a.  [Lat.  multus,  and  series,  rank.]  (Bot.) 

Arranged  in  many  horizontal  ranks. 

Multisil'iq nous.  a.  [ Fr.  multisiliqueux.  from  Lat. 

multus ,  and  sitiqua,  a  pod.]  Having  many  pods. 
Multis'onoiis.  a.  [  Lat.  m  ultu  s,  and  sou  us,  sound.] 
Having  many  sounds,  or  sounding  much. 
Multispi'ral.  a.  [Lat.  multus,  and  spira,  coil]  (Onch.) 
Presenting  numerous  coils  round  a  submedian  centre; 
—  said  of  the  opercula  of  certain  shells.  —  Brande. 

Mult  istri'ate,  a.  [Lat.  multus,  aud  stria,  a  channel  ] 
Exhibiting  many  streaks. 

Multisiil  eate.  a.  [Lit.  multus,  and  sulcus,  furrow.] 
Having  many  furrows. 

Multisyl  lable,  n.  [Lit.  multus,  and  Eng.  syllable.] 

A  polysyllable,  (r.) 

Multilo  bular,  a.  [Lat  mullus,  and  tuba,  tube.) 

Many-tubed;  as,  a  multituhular  boiler. 

Mul'ti  tulle,  n.  f  Fr. ;  Lat.  multitudn,  from  multus , 
many  ]  State  of  being  many  ;  nunierousness.  —  A  num¬ 
ber  collectively ;  a  great  number,  indefinitely  ;  a  crowd  ; 
a  throng;  a  gathering. 

The  multitude,  the  populace;  the  lower  classes  of 
society ;  the  raldde. 

Multitu 'ilinary,  a.  Multitudinous;  manifold;  nu¬ 
merous. 

Miiltitu'ilinons.  a.  Consisling  of  a  multitude  or 
great  number;  having  the  appearance  of  a  multitude; 
manifold. 

"  Mj  hand  will  the  multitudinous  sea  incarnadine." — Milton. 
Multi tu 'd inously,<7'/r.  In  a  multitudinous  manner. 
Multitu  <1  iuousuess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
multitudinous. 

Multit'iilar,  n.  [Lat.  multus.  and  titulus ,  a  title.] 
Many-titled. 

Multi  \  al  vo,  ii.  [Lat.  multus,  and  ra/ra,  the  leaf  ol  a 
door.]  (Zool.)  One  of  those  shell  v  coverings  of  mol¬ 
luscs  which  are  formed  of  more  than  two  di.-tinct  pieces. 
In  systems  of  Conchology,  the  term  is  one  of  primary 
importance;  but  since  the  study  of  the  living  animals 
has  led  to  arrangements  very  different  from  those 
founded  on  their  mere  shells,  a  very  subordinate  place 
has  been  assigned  to  it,  as  indicating  a  distinction  much 
less  important  than  was  at  first  supposed.  Thus,  Chi¬ 
tons,  which  have  multivalve  shells,  are  uow  placed  io 
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the  same  order  of  gasteropoda  with  Limpets  of  which 
the  shells  are  univalve  ;  and  Pholas  and  Teredo ,  which 
have  two  principal  valves  and  some  small  accessory 
valves,  the  latter  also  a  long  shelly  tube,  are  placed 
among  lamellihranchiate  molluscs,  aloug  with  most  of 
the  bivalves  of  concholugists! 

Mul'liva!  ve,  Multi  valvular,  a.  Many-valved. 

M  u 1 1  i  vV rsau  t,  a.  (Lat.  mullus,  and  ve.rtere,  to  turn.] 
Assuming  many  shapes  or  forms;  protean. 

MiiKiv  oral.  a.  [Lat.  mullus,  and  vox,  voice.]  Im¬ 
plying  various  meanings;  ambiguous:  equivocal. 

Miiltno'niali,  in  Origan,  a  N.  by  VV.  co.,  adjoining 
Washington  Territory  ;  area ,  about  400  sq.  in.  Hirers. 
Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers.  Surface,  much  diver¬ 
sified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Portland.  A/».  abt.  18,000. 

19  n  I  to  ra.  n.  [From  Ar.  multaka ,  a  junction.]  The 
Turkish  code  of  law. 

Mu  I  toe'll  lar,  a.  (Zool.)  Having  more  eyes  than  two. 

Million;!  Springs,  in  Mississippi ,  a  village  of 
Attala  co. 

M  u I't ii in,  n.  An  infusion  of  quassia,  licorice,  Ac., 
fraudulently  used  by  brewers  to  adulterate  porter. 

M ill tiiu'gu late,  a.  [Lat.  multus,  and  ungulatus , 
hoofed.]  ( Zool .)  With  the  hoof  cloven  in  two  or  more 
parts. 

Mult  ure,  n.  [From  Lat.  mnlitiva,  grindstone.]  ( Scots 
Law.)  The  quantity  of  grain  or  meal  assignable  to  a 
miller  by  way  of  compensation  for  griudiug  grain.  —  A 
grist;  the  quantity  of  grain  ground. 

Mum,  a.  [Formed  from  the  sound,  and  allied  to  mum- 
Ole,  mu  mm,  and  mummery.]  Silent;  not  speaking. 

“  The  citizens  are  mum;  say  not  a  word." —  S links. 

— inter j.  An  exclamation  denoting  hush!  be  silent! 

**  Well  said,  master  ;  mum  !  and  gaze  your  fill.”  —  Shaks. 

— n.  Silence. 

"  Intrust  it  under  solemn  vows  of  mum.” —  Hudibras. 

Mum,  n.  [Ger.  mum  me.]  A  term  formerly  given  to 
strong  beer  or  double  ale. 

Miim'ble,  v.  n.  [Ger.  mummeln,  from  mum.]  To  make 
the  sound  mum  in  speaking;  to  mutter;  to  speak  with 
the  lips  or  other  organs  partly  closed,  so  as  to  render 
the  sounds  inarticulate  aud  imperfect ;  to  utter  words 
with  a  grumbling  tone. 

“  Peace,  you  mumbling  Too\.”—Shakt. 

— To  bite  gently;  to  eat  with  the  lips  close. 

— r.  a.  To  utter  with  a  low.  inarticulate  voice. 

*•  He  with  mumbled  pray’rs  atones  the  deity.” — Shake. 

— To  mouth  gently  or  softly;  to  eat  with  a  muttering  sound. 

*•  Spaniels  civilly  delight 

In  mumbling  of  the  game  they  dare  uot  bite."— Pope. 

— To  slohher  over;  to  suppress;  to  utter  imperfectly. 

Miim'ble-uew«,  n.  A  tale-bearer;  a  gossip. 

Mum  bier.  n.  One  who  mumbles;  a  mutterer. 

M iim'blingly,  adv.  With  inarticulate  utterance. 

M  mu  ’-chance,  n.  (Games.)  An  English  localism 
f«»r  a  game  of  chance  played  with  cards. 

.Mum  furdsville,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  capital 
of  Hart  co.,  about  100  miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort.  lu  this 
vicinity  is  a  remarkable  orifice  in  the  earth.  It  is  of  a 
circular  funnel-shape,  and  extends  downwards  to  an  un¬ 
known  depth.  JY>p.  abt.  800.  —  On  Sept.  14,  1862,  two 
Confederate  brigades,  under  General  Duncan,  attacked 
about  2,000  Union  troops,  under  Col.  T.  J.  Wilder,  and 
a  severe  contest  of  several  hours  ensued.  The  Union 
troops,  however,  receiving  reinforcements,  the  assail¬ 
ants  were  filially  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 

Mil  ill  ill,  r.  n.  [D.  mommen ,  to  play  the  mummer;  Dan. 
formumnie ,  to  mask  ;  probably  allied  to  Gr.  momos, 
blame,  ridicule ;  personified,  the  critic  god.]  To  mask; 
to  sport  or  make  diversion  in  disguise;  to  frolic  iu  au 
assumed  character. 

“  With  mumming  and  with  masking  all  around." — Hubbard. 

Miim'uia-ehoy:,  n.  ( Zool .)  See  Cyprixodontid.®. 

Miimmasbiirg,  in  /Ynnsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Adams  co..  abt.  5  m.  N.W.  of  Gettysburg. 

Mummer,  n.  Originally,  one  who  made  sport  by 
gestures,  without  speaking;  formerly,  one  who  masked 
himself  to  frolic  in  disguise. 

Mum  mery,  n  [Dan.  mummeri;  Fr.  momene.]  Mask¬ 
ing;  sport;  frolic:  diversion;  buffoonery. 

**  Your  fathers  disdained  the  mummery  of  foreign  strollers. "Fenton. 

— Hypocritical  disguise  and  parade  to  delude  vulgar  minds. 

Mummifica  tion,  w.  [Fr.  monujication.]  The  act 
of  making  into  a  mummy. 

Mu in'm iform,  a.  [Eng.  mummy,  and  Lat.  forma , 
form.]  Resembling  a  mummy  ;  characteristic  of  a 
mummy. 

Mummify,  r.  a.  [Eng.  mummy ,  and  Lat  .facia,  to 
make.]  To  make  iuto  a  mummy ;  to  embalm  and  dry, 
as  a  mummy. 

n  n m  mills,  Lucirs,  a  Roman  consul,  who,  after  serv¬ 
ing  ;ta  praetor  in  Spain,  distinguished  himself,  in  b.  c. 
146.  by  the  conquest  of  Greece.  He  took,  burnt,  and 
pillaged  Corinth,  and  sent  the  finest  works  of  art  found 
there  to  Rome.  To  M.  was  then  intrusted  the  task  of 
organizing  the  new  province  of  Achaia.  He  was  hon¬ 
ored  with  a  triumph  and  the  surname  of  Achaicus.  He 
afterwards  held  the  office  of  censor. 

Mu  ill 'my,  n.  [Pers.  and  Ar.  mom,  wax.]  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  body  which  had  undergone  the  process  of  em¬ 
balming.  The  operation  by  which  the  body  was  pre¬ 
served  from  decay  after  death,  will  he  found  described 
in  the  article  EMBALMING.  During  the  space  of  two 
thousand  years,  the  mode  of  preparing  mummies  dif¬ 
fered  at  different  periods.  Recent  writers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  have  divided  the  art  into  lour  kind>i :  1.  Drying  the 
bodies  in  sand,  a  method  chiefly  employed  among  the 
poorer  classes.  2  Salting  in  natron,  and  then  drying. 
3.  Roiling  in  resins  aud  bitumen.  4.  Preparing  with  fine 
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resins,  and  removing  the  brains  and  viscera.  Great  di¬ 
versity  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to  the  substances 
employed.  \\  itliin  or  about  the  bodies  of  different  mum¬ 
mies  have  been  lound  sulphate  of  soda,  saltpetre,  com¬ 
mon  salt,  soda,  oil  of  cedar,  turpentine,  asphalt,  myrrh, 
and  cinnamon.  The  bandages  of  mummies  are  always 
of  linen,  the  use  of  wool  being  prohibited.  The  greater 
portion  of  these  bandages  were  made  of  old  linen,  either 
collected  by  the  deceased  during  his  lifetime,  or  else  by 
the  taricheutes.  Shirts  and  darned  portions  of  gar¬ 
ments  are  often  found,  and  sometimes  the  initials  of  the 
deceased  embroidered  on  the  cloth.  The  cloth  is  of  va¬ 
rious  qualities,  from  that  of  canvas  to  that  of  fine  mus¬ 
lin.  The  large  mass  of  the  bandages,  however,  consists 
of  strips  of  about  three  or  four  inches  wide,  aud  from 
one  to  several  yards  in  length,  wound  round  the  body 
with  great  skill  aud  symmetry,  and  apparently  laid  on 
iua  wet  condition.  All  inequalities  are  carefully  padded, 
so  as  to  bring  the  body  to  u  symmetrical  shape.  The 
length  of  these  bandages  is  very  great,  as  much  as  l,0o0 
yards  having  been  lound  wrapping  a  single  mummy.  On 
the  inner  bandage  of  some  mummies  are  found,  in- 1 
scribed  in  a  caustic  ink.  the  name  of  the  deceased,  the 
years  that  he  lived,  aud  the  name  of  the  monarch  in 
whose  reign  he  died.  Straps  of  scarlet  leather  have 
been  found  on  some  mummies,  prepared  with  the  great¬ 
est  cure.  These  straps  are  about  one  and  a  half  inch 
wide,  and  are  found  crossing  the  shoulders  and  breast. : 
On  the  ends  are  stamped,  apparently  by  a  heated  metal 
punch,  like  that  used  by  bookbinders,  the  names  and  | 
titles  of  the  reigning  king, or  the  monarch,  worshipping 
Amen-Ra.  The  earliest  of  these  bears  the  name  ot 
Raineses  XIII.  of  the  20th  dynasty,  and  they  continued 
to  be  used  till  b.  c.  625.  Mummies  have  frequently  a  case 
composed  of  as  many  as  20  or  40  layers  of  cotton  cloth, 
closely  pressed  and  glued  together,  and  then  covered 
w  ith  a  thin  layer  of  lime,  on  which  have  been  painted, 
iu  distemper,  the  face  and  dress  of  the  mummy,  various 
deities  connected  with  funeral  rites,  and  texts  of  chap¬ 
ters  from  the  ritual.  In  general,  a  scarab  is  painted  on 
the  head,  a  flying  ram-headed  hawk  on  the  chest,  the 
goddess  Nil  on  the  stomach,  aud  at  the  feet,  frequently 
made  of  a  piece  of  board,  the  enemies  of  bgypt,  some¬ 
times  painted  under  the  sandals,  or  the  bull  Apis,  bear¬ 
ing  a  mummy  on  its  back.  These  cartonages,  as  they 
are  called,  are  found  on  the  mummies  of  tiie  kings  of 
the  11th  dynasty,  and  continue  till  the  time  of  the  Pto¬ 
lemies.  Sometimes,  instead  of  a  cartounge,  the  outer 
bandages  of  the  mummy  are  covered  with  copious  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  ritual  for  the  dead,  written  in  black 
carbonaceous  ink.  Papyri,  generally  rolled  up,  were 
often  deposited  with  the  mummies.  In  the  hand  of  a 
Greek  nmnimy  exhumed  at  Thebes  was  found  a  papyrus 
containing  the  17 th  book  of  the  Iliad.  The  mummies, 
with  or  without  their  cartonages,  were  deposited  in 
coffins  or  sarcophagi,  generally  of  wood,  either  on 
cedar  or  sycamore,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  mummy, 
placed  upon  pedestals.  The  Egyptian  tombs  are  gener¬ 
ally  hollow  rock-chambers,  excavated  in  the  Arabian 
chain  of  hills  to  the  west  of  the  principal  cities.  Mum¬ 
mies  are  principally  found  in  the  Rouruah  quarter  of 
Thebes,  and  in  the  plains  of  Bukhara.  Few  mummies 
of  children  have  been  found.  It  lias  been  calculated  tin  % 
420.U00.U00  mummies  were  made  from  the  Qninmenci 
ment  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  to  the  cessation  of  the 
art  in  the  7th  century.  The  bodies  of  sai  led  animals 
were  also  embalmed  by  the  Egyptians  from  an  early 
period  of  the  monarchy;  but  they  did  not  bestow  so 
much  care  upon  them  as  upon  the  human  mummies. 
Mummies  have  been  found  of  the  ape,  the  emblem  of 
the  god  Khons;  and  of  the  dog,  the  emblem  of  Annbis 
A  large  number  of  cats,  sacred  to  Bast,  have  also  been 
found,  some  ill  bandages  made  up  iu  the  form  of  the 
animals,  others  of  conical  shape,  with  feet  close  to  the 
body,  and  the  head  modelled  in  linen.  The  mummies 
of  wolves  have  been  found  at  Lycopolis.  The  larger 
animals  were  only  partly  embalmed.  Mummies  of  j 
rams  aud  lambs,  sacred  to  Ammon,  have  been  found  at  j 
Thebes.  Mummies  of  the  sacred  vultures  of  the  god- 1 
dess  Mut,  and  of  different  kinds  of  falcons,  sacred  to  the! 
sun,  have  also  been  found,  together  with  mummies  of  | 
the  owl,  sacred  to  Buto,  and  of  the  swallow.  The  bird, 
however,  most  commonly  embalmed  was  the  ibis,  sa-  j 
cred  to  the  Thoth  ;  and  extensive  catacombs  of  it  mum¬ 
mied  have  been  found  at  Sakhara.  Many  mummies  of  I 
the  crocodile,  sacred  to  the  god  Sebak,  have  been  found  ; 
and  serpents  embalmed  in  packets  of  bitumen,  in  the 
6hape  of  an  egg,  with  sometimes  as  many  as  six  in  a 
packet.  Other  nations  besides  the  Egyptians  endeav¬ 
ored  to  preserve  the  human  form  after  death,  but  in  no 
case  can  they  be  considered  mummies.  The  Persians  I 
used  wax,  the  Assyrians  honey,  and  the  Hebrews  em¬ 
balmed  their  kings  with  spices.  The  Guanches.  or  an¬ 
cient  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands,  seem  to  have  I 
been  the  only  people  who  adopted  a  mode  of  preserving 
t lie  body  similar  to  that  of  the  Egyptians. 

— The  glutinous  matter  exuding  from  bodies  prepared  | 
with  tar,  asphaltum,  pitch,  Ac. 

( Gardening.)  A  sort  of  wax  used  in  the  planting  and 
grafting  of  trees. 

To  beat  to  a  mummy.  To  pound,  thump,  or  bruise 
to  an  unrecognizable  and  senseless  mass. 

— v.  a.  To  mummify;  to  embalm. 

Mum'iny-clio;?,  n.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Mummi-chog. 

Mllllip,  v.  a.  [D.  mompelen ;  allied  to  mumble.  ]  To 
nibble;  to  bite  quickly;  to  chew  continuously.  —  To 
utter  or  speak  unintelligibly,  imperfectly,  feebly,  or 
brokenly;  as.  to  mump  on**'s  word*. 

-v.  n  To  move  the  lips  with  the  month  nearly  closed; 

to  mutter  or  mumble,  as  in  sullenness. 

-[D.  utompen. J  To  implore  with  a  beggar’s  accent  and, 
IQ 
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motion  of  the  mouth;  to  cheat;  to  trick;  to  cozen.— 
To  be  sulky,  suuen,  or  stupid. 

Mump  er,  n.  A  tramp;  a  beggar;  a  vagrant. 

Mumpish,  a.  Silent;  dull;  heavy;  sulky;  sullen; 
stupid. 

Mumpislily.  adv.  Sullenly;  doggedly;  heavily. 

M  ii  in  |>  isli  IU‘SS.  n.  Sullenness ;  sulkiness;  moodiness. 

Mumps,  n.  pi.  [See  Mum  and  Mumble.]  Silent  dis¬ 
pleasure;  sullenness;  sulks. 

(Med.)  An  inflammation  of  the  parotid  and  sub-max¬ 
illary  glands,  of  a  contagious  or  epidemic  origin.  It  is 
generally  preceded  and  accompanied  by  some  degree  of 
fever,  and  commences  with  a  feeling  of  pain  and  ten¬ 
sion  beneath  the  ear.  A  swelling  forms,  and  t lie  motion 
of  the  jaw  becomes  painful.  It  usually  attains  its  height 
in  four  days;  and  four  days  more  are  occupied  by  its 
decline.  It  ordinarily  requires  l  ilt  little  treatment  be¬ 
yond  the  administration  of  a  laxative,  and  protection 
from  cold,  with  the  application  of  poultices  or  other  warm 
substances  to  the  part,  or,  in  severe  cases,  of  leeches. 

Muu,  v.  aux.  To  he  obliged,  forced,  or  compelled  ;  must. 
(Used  as  an  English  provincialism.) 

Mlllicll,  (munsh,)  r.  n.  [Fr.  manger ;  Lat.  manduco,  to 
chew  ;  a  lengthened  form  of  marido.]  To  chew  eagerly 
by  great  mouthfuls;  —  used  colloquially. 

— r.  v.  To  masticate;  to  crunch  with  closed  lips.  cOolloq.) 

Muu<‘li;>n.  See  Munich. 

Miiu'flicngrriltz,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  on 
the  Iser,  8  m.  N.E  of  Jungbiinzlau.  Manuf.  Woollen, 
cotton,  and  linen  fabrics.  Pop.  4,000. 

Munch'er.  n.  One  who  munches. 

Miim'litiau'sen.  Hieronymus KarlFrieurich, Baron 
von.  a  German  soldier,  b.  in  Hanover,  1720.  He  served 
in  his  youth  as  an  officer  iu  the  Russian  cavalry,  and 
passed  the  close  of  his  life  in  his  native  country,  de¬ 
lighting  in  narrating  the  most  astounding  stories  of  his 
warlike  exploits  in  the  campaign  against  the  Turks  in 
1737-9,  and  thereby  gaining  the  reputation  of  being  the 
greatest  liar  of  his  time.  D  1797.  A  compilation  of 
his  prodigious  gasconades  was  published  in  London  in 
1785,  under  the  title  of  Baron  Munchausen's  Narrative 
of  his  Marvellous  Travels  and  Campaigns  in  Bitssia. 
In  the  following  year  a  2d  edition  appeared  at  Oxford, 
described  as  The.  Singular  Travels ,  Campaigns,  Voyages, 
and  Sporting  Adventures  of  Baron  Munnikfu  risen,  com¬ 
monly  pronounced  Munchausen  ;  as  he  relates  them  over 
a  bottle,  when  surrounded  by  his  friends.  A  3d  edition 
was,  also,  brought  out  in  London,  in  the  same  year,  en¬ 
titled  Gulliver  Revived  ;  this,  again,  was  still  followed 
by  others.  A  free  German  version  of  the  Kugli-h  edi¬ 
tion  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1846,  under  the  title 
of  Munch h a usen's  Liigeuabeuteuer. 

Mliuc*ie,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Delaware 
co..  abt.  64  m.  E.N.E.  of  Indianapolis;  pfp.  abt.  3,000. 

Mlinvic  Centro,  in  Indiana ,  a  twp.  of  Delaware  co. 

Muncy,  (anc.  Pmnsborctgh,)  in  p  nnsylvania,  a  post¬ 
borough  and  township  of  Lycoming  co„  abt.  14  m.  E. 
of  \N  illiamsport ;  pop.  of  township,  abt.  1,085. 

Mini 'ey  Creek,  iu  Indiana,  enters  IV  bite  River  in 
Delaware  co. 

Muncy  Creek,  in  Pnnsylrania,  enters  the  West 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  in  Lycoming  co. 

— A  tow  nship  of  Lycoming  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Mlin'ilane,  a.  [Lat.  mundanus  —  mvndus,  the  world.] 
Worldly;  terrestrial ;  temporal ;  belonging  to  the  world; 
as,  the  mundane  sphere. 

Mundanely.  adv.  In  a  mundane  manner;  worldlily. 

M ian'ilen.  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Hanover,  on  the 
Weser,  15  ni.  S.W.  of  Gottingen.  Manuf.  Earthenware, 
and  tobacco.  Pop.  6,000. 

Mlinili,  ( mnn-de '.)  a  (list,  of  llindostnn.  in  the  Punjab, 
in  the  Julliuder  Doal>;  area.  760  sq.m.  It  is  moun¬ 
tainous,  but  comprises  several  fertile  valleys.  Min. 
Iron  and  salt.  —  The  cap.  is  .Mundi,  on  the  river  Beas, 
120  m.  E.  of  Umritsir.  Pop.  115,000. 

Mini  (lie,  n.  ( Min  )  Iron  or  arsenical  pyrites  :  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  ponder* ms  mineral,  whitish,  beautiful  and 
shining,  but  not  brittle.  It  is  found  iu  abundance  in 
Cornish  and  Irish  mines. 

M  n  ml  if icnut.  a.  (From  Lat.  mundus.  clean,  and 
facere,  to  inake.J  Tending  to  cleanse  and  heal. 

— n.  An  ointment,  Ac.,  which  serves  to  cleanse  and  heal. 

Mumlilica  (ion.  n.  [Fr.  month fixation.]  Act  or 
operation  of  cleansing  any  body  from  dross  or  extramr 
ous  matter. 

Munilif  ieati  ve,  a.  [Fr .  mondifeatif]  Having  ca¬ 
pacity  to  cleanse  or  heal. 

— n.  A  medicine  or  unguent  having  power  to  cleanse. 

Miniilil,  n.  A  turban  embroidered  with  gold  •and  sil¬ 
ver  threads. 

M  mill  i  v  acant,  a.  [Lat.  mundus,  the  world,  and  n  igue, 
a  wandering  about.]  Wandering  about  the  world,  (r.) 

M  ii  ml  ii  n  g  ns.  n.  [Sp.  mondongo,  a  black-pudding.  J 
A  cant  word  for  tobacco. 

Mnndn,  n.pl.  See  Muns. 

Miin  ily,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Genesee  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1.800. 

Munett'ing:.  or  Mi  nissing,  in  Michigan,  a  village  and 
township  of  Schoolcraft  co.,  abt.  6  m.  N.E.  of  Grand 
Bay  City  :  pop.  of  towmship,  abt.  500. 

Muii'forilsville.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Hart  co.,  abt  100  in.  S.W.  of  Frankfort.  There  is  a  re¬ 
markable  orifice  in  the  earth,  in  this  vicinity,  shaped 
like  a  funnel,  and  extending  downwards  to  an  unknown 
depth. 

Mun'gror's  Mills,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Rey¬ 
nolds  co. 

Muiigr'-corn.  n.  Same  as  Mang-corn,  q.  r. 

Mungo,  ii  (Manuf.)  A  term  applied  to  woollen  cloth 
manufactured  from  old  wool  obtained  from  the  rags  of 
heavy  fabrics,  the  rags  being  torn  into  fibre  by  cyliudri 
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cal  machines  armed  with  teeth.  This  cloth  gives  sub¬ 
stance  and  warmth,  and  is  capable  Of  a  fine  finish,  but 
from  the  shortness  of  the  fibre  is  weak  and  tender.  It 
is  chiefly  used  for  padding,  linings,  office-coats,  drug¬ 
gets  and  blankets.  Broadcloth  is  sometimes  made  with 
a  large  admixture  of  this  cheap  and  inferior  material. 

HI ii  11^0  Park.  See  Bark,  (Mungo.) 

Mu  nich,  (mu'nik%)  [tier.  Munchen ,)  a  city  of  S.  Ger¬ 
many,  cap.  of  Bavaria,  on  the  lsar,  220  m.  W.  of  Vienna, 
and  118  K.S.E.  of  Stuttgart ;  Lat.  48°  8'  19"  N.,  Lon.  11° 
35'  15"  E.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  1,800  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  more  notable  among  the  numerous 
public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  new  palace,  (in¬ 
cluding  the  old  royal  residence,)  the  treasury,  chapel, 
Ac.  ;  the  post-office,  theatre,  the  Kdnigsbaii  or  Royal 
Palace,  designed  after  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence,  and 
the  Jesuit’s  Church.  In  the  square  called  Carolineu- 
Plate,  is  an  obelisk  100  feet  high,  formed  partly  of  can¬ 
non  taken  by  the  Bavarians  from  Russia  in  the  French 
campaign  of  1812.  The  great  glory  of  M.  is  its  fine 
galleries  of  painting  and  sculpture,  called  respectively 
Pincotheca ,  and  the  Glyptotheca,  comprising  9,000  draw¬ 
ings,  besides  1,500  paintings,  including  several  works 
from  Rafaelle,  Fra  Bartolomeo,  Rembrandt,  Albert 
DUrer,  Vandyck,  Velasquez ;  and  some  sculptures  by 
Canova,  Thorwaldsen,  Schadow,  Ac.  Also,  the  Leuch ten- 
berg  gallery,  formed  by  Prince  Eugene  Beau hur unis. 
The  University  of  M.,  originally  founded  at  Ingolstadt 
in  1472,  removed  to  Landshut  in  1800,  ami  to  M.  in  1820, 
is  the  principal  school  of  learning  in  Bavaria.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  library  of  200,000  vols.  The  public  library  formed 
by  Albert  III.  between  1550  and  1579,  contains  400,000 
printed  vols.  and  22.000  MSS.,  besides  extensive  natural 
history  and  scientific  collections.  The  most  beautiful 
among  the  gates  of  M.  are  the  Siegesthor  (“Gate  of 
Victory”),  designed  after  Constantine's  triumphal  arch 
at  Rome;  and  the  lsar  Thor,  noted  for  its  elaborate 
frescoes.  Manuf.  Important,  consisting  principally  of 
furniture,  tapestry,  musical,  mathematical,  and  sur¬ 
gical  instruments,  porcelain,  Ac.  Its  telescopes  are 
celebrated.  M.  was  founded  by  Henry,  duke  of  Saxony 
and  Bavaria,  iu  962.  Otho  IV  encircled  it  with  walls  in 
1157,  ami  it  was  made  the  imperial  residence  by  Louis 
III.,  who  restored  and  extended  it  in  1327.  M.  was 
made  the  cap.  of  Bavaria  in  the  15th  century.  It  was 
taken  by  Gustavus  II.  of  Sweden  in  1632,  by  the  Aus¬ 
trians  in  1704,  1741,  and  1743,  and  by  the  French  in 
1800,  from  which  time  until  1813  the  country  remained 
in  alliance  with  France.  Pop.  Dec.,  1875,  198,829. 

Municipal,  (- is’i-pal ,)  a.  [Fr. :  Lat.  municipalise  from 
municipium —  munia ,  official  duties  or  functions,  and 
capio ,  to  take.  See  Munition.]  Pertaining  or  having 
reference  to  a  corporation  or  city;  as,  a  municipal  char¬ 
ter,  the  municipal  body.  —  Belonging  to  a  state,  or 
kingdom. 

M.  Lata,  in  contradistinction  to  international  law, 
is  the  system  of  law  proper  to  any  single  nation  or  state. 
It  is  the  rule  or  law  by  which  a  particular  district,  com¬ 
munity,  or  nation  is  governed. 

M  ii  n  ic'ipalism,  n.  The  muuicipal  system  or  organi¬ 
zation. 

M ii IK ici palJly,  n.  [Fr.  municipality.]  A  town  or 
city  possessed  of  certain  privileges  of  local  self-govern¬ 
ment  ;  the  governing  body  in  such  a  town. 

Munificence,  (-ni/'i-sens,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  munificentia 
—  munus,  nndfacio.]  A  giving  or  bestowing  liberally  ; 
generosity;  liberality;  beneficence;  bounty. 

Munif  icent,  a.  [L.  Lat.  munificens —  munus ,  and 
/ado.]  Manifesting  liberality  in  giving  or  bestowing  ; 
bounteous;  beneficent;  liberal;  generous;  bountiful; 
as,  a  munificent  benefactor. 

“  My  Lord  Dorset,  the  munificent  patron  of  letters."  —  Chcyne. 

Munificently,  adv.  Iu  a  munificent  or  open-handed 
manner. 

Mu'ni input,  n.  [Lat.  munimentum ,  from  munio ,  to 
fortify .J  Act  of  defending  or  fortifying;  support;  de¬ 
fence.  —  A  stronghold ;  a  fortification  ;  a  place  of  de¬ 
fence ;  munition. 

(Law.)  A  record;  a  deed;  a  charter;  a  writing  by 
which  claims  and  rights  are  defended  or  maintained. 

Muniment-house,  or  room,  a  strong,  or,  more  properly, 
fire  proof  apartment  in  a  public  or  private  building, 
for  the  preservation  of  charters,  deeds,  seals,  Ac. 

Munition,  (- nisfiun ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  munitin ,  from 
munio ,  to  fortify  ;  probably  akin  to  Gr.  annunio,  to  keep 
off,  ward  off,  and  Hind,  umun ,  warden.]  Ammunition ;i 
whatever  materials  are  used  iu  war  for  defence,  or  for 
attacking  an  enemy;  provisions  of  a  garrison  or  for¬ 
tress?  or  for  ships  of  war;  military  stores  of  all  kinds. 

Munition-ship.  (jVa v.)  A  store-ship;  a  vessel  con¬ 
veying  munitions  of  war. 

Mu  ii  feet',  n.  [Hind,  manjit.]  In  Hindostan,  a  dye¬ 
stuff  used  in  lieu  of  madder. 

Munkacs,  ( moon-katch', )  a  town  of  Aust  :a.  in  E.  Hun¬ 
gary,  on  the  Latorcza.  80  m.  N.E.  of  Debrerzin.  Manuf. 
Hosiery  and  alum.  In  its  vicinity  are  mines  of  crystal, 
called  Hungarian  diamonds.  Pop.  5,300. 

Munition,  (mun'yun.)  n.  (Arrh.)  Same  as  Mui.lion,  q.  v. 

Mun  ition*,  n.  pi.  ( Naut .)  Pieces  that  part  the  lights 
iu  a  ship’s  stern  and  quarter-galley. 

Munus  villc,  or  Munsvii.le,  in  New  Yorlc,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Madison  co.,  abt.  100  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

Munn'towii,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co. 

Mims,  Mu  nils,  n.  [Goth,  munths.]  A  vulgarism  for 
the  mouth,  jaws,  Ac. 

Mun  son,  iu  Illinois,  a  township  of  Henry  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,200. 

Munson,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Geauga  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.500. 

M iin's ter,  a  city  of  Prussia,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  West¬ 
phalia,  on  the  Aa,  a  tributary  of  the  Ems,  65  m.  N.E.  of 
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Dlisseldorf,  and  80  m.  N.N.E  of  Cologne;  Lat.  51°  55' 
N.,  Lou.  7°  40'  E.  TIm?  principal  public  buildings  are 
the  cathedral,  the  church  of  St.  Lambert,  the  town-hall, 
and  the  palace.  Manuf.  Woollen  tubrics,  leather,  thread, 
etarcli,  Ac. ;  it  has  aiso  a  considerable  trade  in  linen, 
hams,  and  other  produce.  M.  was  founded  about  TOO, 
under  the  name  of  Me  Hand,  afterwards  changed  to 
Mimigardevorde.  or  Mininyerode .  It  became  a  princi¬ 
pality  in  the  12th  century,  and  joined  the  Hanseatic 
League  in  t lie  13th  century.  John  Boeklesohn,  called 
“John  of  Leyden,”  leader  of  the  Anabaptists,  with  a 
number  of  followers,  held  the  town  from  Feb.  27,  1534, 
till  June 24. 15o5,  when  it  was  taken  by  storm.  The  Con¬ 
gress  at  Miiuster,  in  July,  1643,  signed  the  preliminaries 
of  a  treaty  of  peace  iu  Jan.,  1647,  but  the  definitive 
treaty  was  not  signed  till  Oct.  24.  1648.  (See  West¬ 
phalia,  Treaty  of.)  It  was  evacuated  by  the  French,  and 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  1758. 
The  French  general  d’Armeiitieres  capture^  it  after  a 
short  siege,  July  25,  1759.  and  it  wfus  retaken  by  Gen. 
1  m huff.  Oct.  20.  By  a  treaty  concluded  at  Paris,  it  was 
ceded  to  Prussia,  May  23,  1802;  but  was  again  given  up 
July  9,  1S07,  and  released  from  the  French  yoke  by  the 
Allies,  in  1813.  Its  fortifications  were  destroyed  iu  1765. 
Pop.  27,332. 

Munster,  the  SW.  and  largest  of  the  four  provinces 
of  Ireland,  having  N.  Connaught,  E.  Leinster,  S.  and 
W.  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  comprises  the  cos.  of  Clare. 
Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and  Waterford.  M. 
existed  as  a  kingdom  at  an  early  period.  It  was  sub¬ 
dued  by  Henry  II.,  in  1172. 

Munster,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Cambria 
co.,  abt.  4  in.  E.  of  Ebensburg. 

Miiustert  lial,  ( moon’ster-lal ,)  two  valleys  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  one  in  the  cant,  of  Orisons,  the  other  in  the  N.E. 
of  Berne,  where,  in  1444,  the  battle  of  St.  Jacob  was 
fought  between  the  French  and  the  Swiss,  when  the 
latter  were  nearly  destroyed. 

Miin'tiii,  Mu  lit  in;;,  n.  (Arch.)  An  upright  piece 
in  a  door-frame,  separating  the  panels. 

Miintjak,  n.  (Zool.)  Cervus  muntjak,  an  animal 
of  the  Deer  tribe,  about  one-fifth  larger  than  the  Roe¬ 
buck,  being  about  two  feet  two  inches  high  at  the 
shoulders;  head  large ;  ears  rather  large;  eyes  large, 


Fig.  1885.  —  muntjak,  ( Cervus  muntjak.) 

with  lachrymal  sinuses;  tail  short  and  flattened ;  gen¬ 
eral  color  reddish-brown  above;  belly  and  front  of  the 
thighs  pure  white.  The  male  has  large  canines  in 
the  upper  jaw  ;  the  female  has  none,  nor  has  she  horns. 
The  Cervus  Muntjak  is  a  native  of  Java,  and  is  described 
by  those  who  are  fully  acquainted  with  its  character  as 
possessing  a  great  portion  of  craftiness,  combined  with 
much  indolence.  It  has  a  strong  scent,  and  is  easily 
tracked  by  dogs. 

Muntz's  Metal,  n.  [From  the  name  of  the  discoverer.] 
( Chem .)  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  used  for  the  sheath¬ 
ing  of  ships,  composed  of  60  per  cent,  of  copper  and  40 
of  zinc.  It  admits  of  hot  rolling. 

Miinzer,  Thomas,  ( moont'ser .)  a  fanatic,  who,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century,  rendered  himself  for 
a  while  extremely  formidable  in  Germany,  where  he 
preached  equality  and  the  community  of  property,  and 
collected  40, 000  followers,  who  committed  many  enor¬ 
mities.  He  was  at  length  defeated  by  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  with  the  loss  of  7.000  of  his  deluded  followers, 
and  being  chased  to  Franchausen,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  executed  at  Mulhausen,  in  1525. 

Muot'ta,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  cant,  of  Schwytz,  on 
the  Muotta,  6  m.  E  S  E.  of  Schwytz.  Here,  in  1799,  the 
Russians,  under  Smvarrow,  encountered  the  French, who, 
alter  a  sanguinary  battle,  succeeded  in  effecting  their 
retreat. 

Mur  ad.  See  Amuratr. 

Murre'na,  n. ;  M ur:r'iiida».  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  See  Ef.l. 

Mu'ral,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  muralis  —  mums,  a  wall ;  akin 
to  W.,  Ir.,  and  Gael,  mdr,  Sansk.  mdr,  to  surround.] 
Pertaining  to  a  wall;  as,  mural  fruit.  —  Evelyn. 

—  Kesembling  a  wall ;  perpendicular  ;  vertical  ;  steep;  as, 
a  mural  cliff 

Mu'ral  Circle,  n.  ( Astron .)  This  instrument,  which 
superseded  mural  arcs  and  quadrants,  was  invented  by 
Edward  Troughtou  in  1812.  It  is  generally  of  large 
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size,  attached  to  a  stern  wall  or  pier  of  solid  masonry, 
and  fixed  in  the  meridian,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring 
the  distance  of  stars  from  the  pole  or  the  zenith.  One 
form  of  this  instrument  is  represented  in  Fig.  1886.  A 
is  u  stone  pier  which  supports  the  axis  of  the  instrument, 


and  to  which  microscopes,  a,  b.  c,  d,  e,  and  f  are  at¬ 
tached.  The  face  of  the  pier  which  carries  the  micro¬ 
scopes  fronts  either  the  E  or  the  W.  The  axis  carries 
the  circle  B  Cand  the  telescope  EG.  The  telescope  is 
fastened  to  the  circle,  so  that  both  must  move  together. 
This  circle  is  graduated  on  its  outside  into  degrees, 
minutes,  and  other  subdivisions.  The  microscopes  serve 
as  pointers  for  observing  the  exact  position  of  the  circle, 
and  by  their  aid  the  space  between  the  divisions  can  be 
subdivided  with  great  exactness.  We  wish  to  know  in 
any  observation  how  far  the  telescope  points  above  the 
horizon.  This  can  be  easily  ascertained.it  we  know  what 
is  the  reading  of  the  circle  when  the  telescope  points 
horizontally.  For  example,  if  the  reading  of  the  circle  is 
5°  15'  when  the  telescope  points  horizontally,  and  27° 
16' 25"  when  the  telescope  is  pointing  to  the  star,  the 
telescope  must  point  27°  16'  25"  —  r-°  15' =  22°  1' 25" 
above  the  horizon.  The  rending  of  the  circle  when  the 
telescope  points  horizontally  is  ascertained  ns  follows. 
It  is  well  known  that  a  star  seen  by  reflection  from  the 
surface  of  water  or  quicksilver  appears  just  as  far  below 
the  horizon  as  it  is  above  it.  The  trough  o  is  filled  with 
quicksilver,  and  the  telescope  first  directed  to  a  star,  S 
(Fig.  1887),  on  the  meridian,  and  on  the  reading  of  the 
circle  observed;  the  telescope  is  then  turned  as  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  star  as  reflected  by  the  quicksilver,  and  the 
reading  of  the  circle  again  observed.  The  horizontal 


reading  of  the  circle  is  evidently  midway  between  these 
tw'o  readings.  The  elevation  of  the  N.  celestial  pole 
must  next  be  ascertained.  This  is  done  by  observing 
the  pole  star,  which  describes  a  small  circle  about  the 
celestial  pole  as  its  centre.  With  the  M.  C.  the  angular 
elevation  of  this  star  above  the  horizon  is  observed  at 
its  highest  and  lowest  points.  These  observations  are 
corrected  for  refraction,  and  their  mean  gives  the  angu¬ 
lar  elevation  of  the  pole  above  the  horizon.  The  angu¬ 
lar  elevation  of  any  body  above  the  horizon  is  called  its 
altitude,  and  its  altitude  when  in  the  meridian  is  called 
its  meridian  altitude,.  By  observing  now  the  altitude  of 
any  star  when  under  the  meridian,  we  can  easily  ascer¬ 
tain  its  angular  distance  from  the  pole.  This  angular 
distance  is  called  fmlor  distance.  If  the  star  be  N.  of 
the  zenith,  its  polar  distance  is  equal  io  the  difference 
between  its  meridian  altitude  and  the  altitude  of  the 
pole.  If  the  star  is  S.  of  the  zenith,  its  polar  distance 
will  be  180°  less  the  sum  of  the  altitude  of  the  pole  and 
of  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  star. —  W.  J.  Rolfe. 

Mu'ral  Crown,  n-  See  Crown. 
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Mural  monument,  a  monumental  tablet  affixed  ton  wall. 

fiuraiao,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  on  an  island  in  the  La- 
gunes,  1  m.  N.E.  of  Venice,  of  which  it  in  now  a  suburb. 
M  unuf.  Venetian  glass  ami  mirrors.  Pop.  4,000. 

91  u  ranch  kill  a,  or  Moo  ranch  kino,  (moo-rash- 
ke/oo*)  a  town  of  Russia,  govt,  of  N  ijui-Novgorod,  40  in. 
8.S  K  of  Nijui-Novgoroil ;  pop.  6,00«». 

Murat,  J.)aojiim,  (inm~r*k\)  <»ne  of  the  most  intrepid  of 
the  French  marshals,  and  placed  on  the  throne  yf  Naples 
by  Napoleon  l.,  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  at.  (labors, 
where  he  was  B.  in  1771.  lie  was  intended  lor  the  Church, 
but  escaping  from  the  college  of  Toulouse,  he  enlisted 
as  a  chasseur,  hut  was  shortly  after  dismissed  lor  in¬ 
subordination.  On  the  formation  of  the  constitutional 
guard,  he  entered  it,  and  displaying  an  active  zeal  for 
revolutionary  principles,  ho  was  soon  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  The  overthrow  of  the  Ter¬ 
rorists  cheeked  his  progress  for  a  time,  but  the  Directory 
made  him  chief  of  brigade,  and  in  1790  he  accompanied 
lb  ui  a  parte  to  Italy  as  his  aide-de-camp.  Here  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  impetuous  courage  as  a  cavalry 
officer,  and  was  employed  as  a  diplomatist  at  Turin 
ami  at  Genoa.  He  followed  Napoleon  to  Egypt,  where 
he  decided  the  victory  over  the  Turks  at  AUiukir,  and 
returned  as  general  of  division,  lu  1800  he  married 
Marie  Caroline,  the  younger  sister  of  his  patron,  who 
w;is  then  first  consul ;  and,  in  1804,  M.  was  made  mar¬ 
shal,  grand  admiral,  and  prince  of  the  French  empire. 
His  services  in  the  campaign  of  1805  against  Austria, 
during  which  he  entered  Vienna  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  were  rewarded  with  the  grand-duchy  of  B  U'g.  He 
continued  to  share  the  victories  of  his  master  with  such 
distinction,  that,  in  1*0*,  N  ip'deon  placed  him  on  the 
throne  of  Naples.  After  reigning  peaceably  four  years, 
he  was  called  to  accompany  Napoleon  to  Russia,  as  com- 
mander-in-cluef  of  his  cavalry;  aud,  after  the  defeat  of 
Smolensk,  he  left  the  army  for  Naples.  He  next 
took  part  with  Napoleon  in  the  fatal  campaign  of  Ger¬ 
many  ;  but,  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  ho  withdrew,  and 
finding  that  the  throne  of  the  emperor  began  to  totter, 
concluded  an  alliance  against  him.  In  1*15,  however, 
he  again  took  up  arms,  and  formed  a  plan  to  make  him¬ 
self  master  of  Italy  as  far  as  the  Po,  at  the  very  time 
that  Austria  and  the  allies,  upon  his  repeated  assurances 
that  he  would  remain  true  to  them,  had  determined  to 
recognize  him  as  king  of  Naples.  It  was  too  late. 
Austria,  therefore,  took  the  field  against  him,  and  he  was 
soon  driven  as  a  fugitive  into  France.  After  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Napoleon  he  escaped,  in  the  midst  of  continual 
dangers,  to  Corsica,  from  which  he  sailed  with  a  few 
adherents  to  recover  his  lost  throne.  A  gale,  off  the 
coast  of  Calabria,  dispersed  bis  vessels,  but  M.  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  on  shore.  He  was  seized,  and  carried  in 
chains  to  Pizzo,  brought  before  a  court-martial,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  be  shot.  This  sentence  was  executed  Oct.  13, 
1815.  when  M.  met  his  fate  with  undaunted  courage. 
Napoleon,  when  at  Elba,  described  him  truly  in  these 
Words; — “Murat  is  a  good  soldier — one  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  men  I  ever  saw  on  the  field  of  battle.  Of  no 
superior  talents;  without  much  moral  courage ;  timid 
even  in  forming  his  plan  of  operations;  but  the  moment 
he  saw  the  enemy,  all  that  vanished  —  his  eye  was  the 
most  sure,  and  the  most  rapid  —  his  Courage  truly 
chivalrous.  Moreover,  he  is  a  fine  man,  tall,  and  well- 
dressed,  though  at  times  rather  fantastically.  It  was 
really  a  magnificent  sight  to  see  him  in  battle  heading 
the  cavalry.” 

91  u  rat,  Caroline,  wife  of  the  preceding.  See  Bonaparte 
(Caroline). 

91  ii rat,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Paulding  co. 

9Iurato'ri,  Ludovico  Antonio,  an  eminent  Italian  his¬ 
torian  and  antiquary,  was  B.  1672  at  Vignola,  in  the 
Modenese;  was  made  keeper  of  the  Ambrosian  library 
at  Milan,  and,  subsequently,  librarian  and  archivist  to 
the  Duke  of  Modena.  His  literary  productions  are 
numerous  and  valuable,  but  bis  fame  chiefly  rests  on 
hisgreat  historical  collection,  entitled  He.rum  ftalicarum 
S'riptores,  ab  anno  JErte  Christiana;*  29  voK  folio;  in 
addition  to  which,  his  Antiquitates  Italiar*  Meclii  JEvi* 
6  vols.  folio;  Anrcdnta  Latina,  \  vols.  4to;  Ane.cdnta 
Graca,  4  vols.  4to  ;  Annuli  d' Italia*  18  vols.  8vo;  with 
many  other  works,  attest  the  magnitude  of  his  literary 
labors.  D.  1750. 

91  u ravieflT,  MfMi'ravicfT,  ( ma*-ra-vetf*)  the  name 
of  an  ancient,  noble  Russian  family  which,  from  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  down  to  the  present  time,  has 
furnished  to  Russia  a  number  of  distinguished  military 
commanders  and  literateurs. 

Mu r'cliisoi»,SiR  R  dzkIck  Impkv.f.r  a. ^distinguished 
Engl  i»di  geologist,  I)i rector-General  of  the  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Great  Britain,  and  director  of  the  Metropolitan 
School  of  Science  applied  to  Mining  and  the  Arts,  b. 
in  Koss-shire,  1792.  After  receiving  a  portion  of  his  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  Durham  grammar-scWd,  he  entered  the 
military  college  at  Marlow  in  1805, and  left  it  two  years 
subsequently,  upon  receiving  a  commission  in  the  36th 
regiment.  He  served  at  the  battle  of  Viniiera,  and  shared 
the  dangers  of  the  retreat  made  by  Sir  John  Moore  upon 
Corunna.  In  1815  he  married,  quitted  the  military  pro¬ 
fession,  and  directed  himself  to  the  study  of  the  science 
of  geology.  In  182*  he  accompanied  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
in  a  geological  tour  among  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  Au¬ 
vergne.  After  exploring  the  chain  of  the  K.  Alps,  he  |>nl*- 
lished  a  memoir  upon  the  subject,  accompanied  with  a 
geological  map,lS29.  lie  subsequently  succeeded  in  dis¬ 
covering  the  whole  series  of  Silurian  rooks  in  the  sea-cliffs 
W.  of  Milford  Haven.  The  term  Silurian  System*  which 
is  the  name  of  his  first  great  work,  was  first  used  by 
him,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  deposits  of  which  il  is 
constituted,  being  most  fully  displayed  in  those  parts 
of  England  and  Wales  once  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of 
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Britons  to  whom  the  Romans  applied  the  name 
“Silurea.”  In  the  years  1835  and  1839  be  explored  the 
Rhenish  provinces ;  and,  in  1840,  in  company  with  M.  de 
Veriieuii,  a  French  geologist,  he  set  out  for  Russiit, 
with  tin*  intention  of  investigating  the  geological  forma¬ 
tions  of  that  country,  hitherto  very  little  known.  The 
result  of  his  several  expeditions  was  published  in  1845, 
in  a  magnificent  volume,  entitled  GeUogy  of  Hussia  and 
Hit.  Ural  Mountains*  in  the  production  of  which  he  was 
assisted  by  M.  de  Verueuil  and  the  Count  Voii  Key  sor¬ 
ting.  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  this  book  M.  was 
knighted.  About  the  same  time  the  Royal  Society 
awarded  him  its  Copley  medal,  for  his  efforts  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  “Silurian  System.”  In  1854  he  produced 
Silurta  ;  the.  History  of  the  oldest  known  ltocks  contain¬ 
ing  Organic  He  mains*  wdh  u  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Gold  over  the  Earth.  M.  likewise  declared 
that  gold  ought  to  be  found  in  the  Australian  Alps,  aud 
urged  the  government  to  organize  an  expedition  to  test 
the  truth  of  his  views.  This  appeal  met  with  no  official 
response;  but  bis  theories  soon  were  rapidly  confirmed 
through  the  discovery  of  the  precious  metal  by  private 
individuals.  M.  is  a  member  of  almost  all  the  scientific 
bodies  of  Europe.  D.  187.3. 

91  lire* in,  (mer*  she.-a  )  [Sp.  Moorthea .]  An  ancient  king¬ 
dom,  aud  afterwards  province,  in  the  S.E.  of  Spain,  be- 
tw**eii  Lat.  37°  20'  aud  39°  25'  N.,  Lou.  0°  41/ ami  3° 
5'  W ,  having  N.  Castile,  E.  Valencia,  S.  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  and  W.  Andalusia,  and  part  of  Castile. 
Area ,  7,877  sq.  in.  The  surface  is  generally  mountainous, 
and  the  soil  sandy  ami  unproductive,  except  iu  the 
valleys  formed  by  the  Segara  aud  its  tributaries. 
The  climate  is  very  oppressive  in  summer,  except 
along  the  sea-coast,  ami  among  the  mountains.  The 
winters  are  so  mild  that  frost  is  almost  unknown 
The  principal  river  is  the  Segura.  Prod.  Wheat,  rye, 
barley,  rice,  maize,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  Cattle. sheep, 
and  goats  are  numerous.  Min.  Lead,  copper,  nitre,  sul¬ 
phur,  alum,  and  marble.  Manuf.  Silk,  linen,  earthen¬ 
ware,  and  soap.  M.  was  colonized  by  the  Carthaginians 
abt  b.  c.  200,  and  passing  successively  under  the  sway 
of  the  Romans  and  the  Goths,  it  was  subjugated  by  the 
Moorish  invaders  in  712.  In  1  3  *  it  was  erected  into  a 
kingdom  tributary  to  Castile,  and  the  Moors  were  finally 
dispossessed  ill  1266.  In  1833  it  was  divided  into  the 
province  of  Murcia  and  Albacete.  The  actual  M.  com¬ 
prises  the  southern  parts  of  the  ancient  prov.,  bounded 
S.E.  by  the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  407,500. 

MurVia,  a  city,  cap.  of  the  above  prov.,  on  the  Segnra. 
31  m.  N.W.  of  Carthagena,  and  250  m.  S.E.  of  Madrid. 
The  city  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain.  The 
cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice,  has  a  tower  260  feet  high, 
ascended  by  a  spiral  walk  or  inclined  plane,  accessible 
even  to  horsemen.  Manuf.  Linens,  woolleus,  and  salt¬ 
petre.  P>p.  87,803 

9Iur'«Ier,  n.  [A.  S.  murther ,  morthor ;  Goth,  manlhr , 
slaughter;  Icel.  myrdha*  to  kill  privily;  akin  to  Lat 
mors,  death. J  (Law.)  M.,  according  to  the  definition 
of  Blackstone,  is  when  a  person  of  sound  memory  and 
discretion,  unlawfully  killeth  any  reasonable  creature 
in  being,  and  under  the  king’s  peace,  witli  malice  afore¬ 
thought,  either  express  or  implied.  It  can  only  he  com¬ 
mitted  by  a  person  of  sound  mind  and  discretion,  for 
lunatics  and  infants,  unless  where  they  slow  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  doing  wrong,  are  incapable  of  committing 
any  crime.  The  unlawfulness  arises  from  killing  with¬ 
out  any  lawful  warrant  or  excuse;  ami  the  person 
killed  must  be  a  reasonable  creature  in  being,  and  under 
the  king’s  peace.  Lastly,  the  M.  must  be  with  malice 
aforethought;  and  it  is  this  which  distinguishes  M.  from 
every  other  species  of  killing.  Malice  may  be  either 
express  or  implied  in  law  ;  express,  when  one  evidently 
and  of  setpurpo.se  designs  the  killing  of  another;  im¬ 
plied,  as  when  one  kills  another  suddenly,  without  any 
or  great  provocation.  The  malice  need  not  be  against 
the  individual  killed;  for  if  one  shoots  at  a  person  in¬ 
tending  to  kill  him,  but  misses  him  and  kills  another, 
this  is  M. ;  and  iu  like  manner,  if  one  shoots  into  a 
crowd  without  knowing  a  person  there,  and  kills  one  of 
them,  this  also  is  M. ;  for  the  malice  is  regarded  as 
against  the  human  race.  As  a  general  rule,  all  homi¬ 
cide  is  malicious,  and  amounts  to  J/.,  unless  where  jus¬ 
tified  by  the  command  or  permission  of  the  law,  excused 
on  account  of  accident  or  self-preservation  in  sudden 
quarrel,  or  alleviated  into  manslaughter  by  being  either 
voluntary  upon  a  sudden  heat,  or  involuntary,  but  in 
the  commission  of  sonic  unlawful  act.  In  all  such 
cases  the  prisoner  has  to  make  out  the  justification,  ex¬ 
cuse,  or  alleviation  ;  for  all  homicide  is  supposed  to  be 
malicious  until  the  contrary  appearetli  upon  evidence. 
Manslaughter,  which  differs  from  M.  as  being  without 
malice,  either  express  or  implied,  is  either  the  involun¬ 
tary  consequence  of  some  act  not  strictly  lawful,  or,  if 
voluntary,  then  occasioned  by  some  sudden  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  violent  provocation.  Even  where  a  person  does 
an  act  lawful  in  itself,  but  in  an  unlawful  manner,  or 
without  due  caution  and  circumspection,  and  kills  an¬ 
other,  this  may  amount  to  manslaughter,  or  even  in 
6oniti  circumstances  to  M.  Every  person  convicted  of  M. 
shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon.  Manslaughter  is  punish¬ 
able  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  by  penal  servitude 
for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  three  years,  or  by 
imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  f* *r  any  term 
not  exceeding  four  years,  or  by  payment  of  such  fine  as 
the  court  may  award.  Besides  the  punishment  of  man- 1 
slaughter  as  a  crime,  it  is  attended  with  a  liability  to 
make  pecuniary  satisfaction  to  the  relatives  of  the  de- j 
ceased.  In  some  of  the  States,  by  legislative  enact¬ 
ments,  M  has  been  divided  into  degrees.  So,  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  by  Act  of  April  23,  1794.  “all  M  which  shall 
be  perpetrated  by  means  of  poison,  or  by  lying  in  wait,  | 
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or  by  any  other  kind  of  wilful,  deliberate,  and  premedi¬ 
tated  killing,  or  which  shall  be  committed  in  the  perpe¬ 
trating  or  attempt  to  perpetrate  any  arson,  rape,  rob¬ 
bery,  or  burglary,  shall  be  deemed  M.  of  the  Jir.  t  de¬ 
gree;  and  all  other  kinds  of  M.  shall  be  deemed  M  of 
th #  seend  degree  ;  and  the  jury  before  whom  any  per¬ 
son  indicted  for  J/.  shall  be  h  ied,  shall,  if  they  find  the 
person  guilty  thereof,  ascertain  in  their  verdict  whether 
it  be  M.  of  the  first  or  second  degree.”  Similar  enact¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Ac. 

Mlir'der,  v.o.  [A.  S.  myrthiun;  Dan.  myrde;  O.  Ger. 
viurdrjau.]  To  put  to  death  unlawfully;  to  kill  a  hu¬ 
man  being  with  premeditated  malice;  to  slay  with  de¬ 
sign  aforethought.  —  To  put  an  end  to;  to  destroy  ;  to 
abuse  or  violate  grossly:  to  mar  by  bad  execution;  as, 
to  “  murder  the  English  language.” 

— inter  j.  An  exclamation  or  outcry,  when  life  is  in  danger. 
*•  Where  be  these  bloody  thieves?  Ho.  murder 1  murder! " — Shakv. 

9Iur<lcr  Creek,  iu  Alabama,  flows  into  Conecuh 
river  in  Conecuh  co. 

9Iur'<lorer,  n.  One  who  murders,  or  is  guilty  of  mur¬ 
der;  an  assassin;  a  man-slayer. 

91  ur'clercss,  n.  A  female  who  commits  murder. 

91  urilcrkill,  iu  Delaware ,a  hundred  in  Kent  co. ; pop. 
abt.  7,130. 

Miir'ilcroun,  a.  Guilty  of  murder ;  as,  “  the  murderous 
king.”  —  Milton. 

— Consisting  in  murder;  done  with  murder. 

14  With  murd'rous  rapine  and  seditious  strife.”  —  Prior. 

— Committing  murder;  bloody;  sanguinary;  cruel. 

“ Murd'rous  tyranny  sits  in  grim  majesty  to  fright  the  world .  "Shaks. 

— Premeditating  murder ;  as.  with  murderous  intent. 

9£ur  (lerously,  at/r.  Iu  a  murderous  manner ;  blood¬ 
thirstily. 

91ur,«IocksvilIe*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Washington  co.,  al»t.  230  m.  YV.  of  Harrisburg. 

91  il ro,  v  a.  [Fr.  murer.]  Same  as  Immure,  q.  v. 

91 II rex.  n.  [Lat.,  a  shell-fish. J  (Zotjl.)  A  genus  of  gas- 
tcropodoiis  molluscs,  having  a  univalve  spiral  shell,  with 
an  oval  aperture.endingin 
an  entire,  straight,  or 
slightly  ascending  canal. 

The  molluscs  thus  charac¬ 
terized  form  a  family  (Mu¬ 
rid  die.  or  rock-shells)  iu 
the  order  of  Prosobranchi- 
ate  Gasteropodsof  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Woodward,  and  in¬ 
clude  the  following  gen¬ 
era:  Mur  ex*  /isania*  Ha- 
nella ,  Triton,  Fasciolaria, 

Turbinella ,  Cancellaria, 

Trichotropis *  Pyrula,  Pu¬ 
sh  s.  The  celebrated  Ty¬ 
rian  purple  dye  was  ob- 
taiued  from  two  little 
shell-fish,  the  Buccinum 
and  Mur  ex ;  the  former 
being  found  on  rocks  near 
the  shore,  and  the  latter 
in  deeper  water  on  the 
Phoenician  coast.  The 
general  character  of  the 
genus  Murex  may  be  seen 
in  M.  ten uispina  of  t lie 
Moluccas,  Fig.  1888. 

9Iii'rcxi«le,  n.  (Chem.) 

It  4  grains  of  alloxuutine 
and  7  grains  of  crystal¬ 
lized  alloxan  lie  dissolved 
in  half  an  ounce  of  hot  water,  and  80  graius  of  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  added,  the 
carbonic  acid  is  disengaged  with  effervescence,  and  the 
liquid  assumes  a  brilliant  purple  color,  depositing,  as  it 
cools,  murexide  in  splendid  crystals,  which  have  a  red 
color  by  transmitted  light,  and  reflect  a  play  of  green 
and  gold,  like  the  wing  of  the  sun-beetle.  The  beauti¬ 
ful  color  of  this  magnificent  substance  lias  been  applied 
in  dyeing  and  calico-printing.  Form.  C^H^NioOig- 

9Iur,freesboroug;Il.  in  . Arkansas •  a  post- village, cap. 
of  Pike  co.,  abt.  125  in.  W.S.W.  of  Little  Rock. 

9Iur'fireesboroil$rll,  in  X.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Hertford  co.,  l'O  in.  N.E.  by  E.  of  Raleigh  : pop.  abt.  600. 

91  lirfrccsbo  roue'll,  in  Tennessee ,  a  post-vi  11.,  cap  of 
R  u  1 1 ler ford  co. ,  a b t.  30 1 n .  S.  E  o f  N  asl i  v  i  1 1  e;  pop. ah 1 3,30<  •. 
Here,  on  Dec.  31,  1862,  and  Jan.  2.  1863,  were  fought, 
between  the  army  of  Cumberland  under  Gen.  Rosecrans, 
and  the  Confederates  under  Gen.  Bragg,  two  sanguinary 
battles,  which  finally  terminated  in  the  victory  of  the 
National  army.  The  National  loss  was  1,533  men  killed, 
7.245  wounded,  and  about  3,000  made  prisoners.  That 
of  the  Confederates  was  estimated  at  24,000,  though 
Gen.  Bragg  admitted  only  a  loss  of  10,000,  of  w  hom 
9,000  were  killed  and  wounded. 

Muriatic,  ( moo-re-a-ha ',)  a  river  in  Brazil,  prov.  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  rising  in  the  Sierra  do  Pico  and  flowing  into 
the  Parahiba. 

90  u'riatc,  n.  ( Chem .)  See  Hydrochloratf,. 

9Iu'riaf  o«l,  a.  Combined  or  treated  with  muriatic 
acid  —  Steeped  in  brine. 

(Photography.)  Prepared  with  chloride  of  silver 
through  the  agency  of  common  salt. 

Muriat'ic  Aciil,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

90  iirical'clte,  n.  [Lat.  muria,  and  calx,  calcis,  lime¬ 
stone.]  (Min.)  Rhomb-spar. 

91  u'r ica t e.  91  n ' r i cat oil  •  a.  [ Lat.  m mica f us. \  ( Zobl.) 
When  a  surface  is  armed  with  short,  but  not  close-tet 
cones,  having  a  sharp  apex. 

9Iu'ring,er,  n.  Au  overseer  of  a  wall. 


Fig.  1888. 
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( Bot .)  Having  the  surface  armed  with  prickles. 

Mu'ricite, n.  {Pol.)  A  fossil  shell  of  the  genus  Murex. 

Mtiri'citlse,  n.  pi.  (Zoiil.)  See  Murex. 

Mu'rid we9n.pl.  {Zoiil.)  The  Rat  family,  order  Ro- 
dentia ,  comprising  Rats,  Mice,  and  other  immediate 
allies,  the  limits  of  which  are  very  differently  stated  by 
different  naturalists.  The  M.  are  of  the  section  of 
rodents  having  distinct  clavicles.  They  have  three  or 
four  molars  on  each  side  in  each  jaw,  the  molars  at  first 
furnished  with  rounded  tubercles,  which  wear  down 
till  they  exhibit  mere  roughened  crowns.  This  family 
contains  many  genera  and  a  very  large  number  of 
species,  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Mu'riile,  ft.  [From  Lat.  muria,  brine.]  {Qtem.)  The 
former  name  of  Bromine,  g.v. 

Muriform,  a.  [Lat.  mums,  a  wall,  and  forma,  form.] 
{Bot.)  Resembling,  in  squares  and  regularity  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  masonry  or  brick- work. 

Murillo.  Bartolomeo  Esteban,  (moo-reil'yo,)  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Spanish  painters,  was  it.  in  1018,  near  Se¬ 
ville.  lie  acquired  the  rudiments  of  art  from  his  uncle, 
Juan  de  Castillo;  and  being  encouraged  to  visit  Madrid, 
he  acquired  the  countenance  and  patronage  of  the  great 
painter  Velasquez,  then  in  the  height  of  his  reputation. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  Seville,  and  there  founded  an 
Academy  of  Painting,  and  earned  by  his  labors  an  im¬ 
perishable  fame.  While  painting  t lie  admired  picture 
of  St.  Catharine,  in  the  church  of  the  Capuchins  at 
Cadiz,  lie  fell  from  the  scaffold,  and  d.  1682,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  injuries  he  received.  The  principal  works 
of  jit.  are —  The,  Met  uni  of  the  Prodigal  Son;  Abraham 
Visited  by  the,  Angels;  Christ  Haling  the  Sick  of  the. 
Palsy;  The  Pool  of  Beth  esda  ;  —  but  his  chef  d'  oeuvre,  is 
Oar  Lady  of  the  immaculate  Cbnce.ption,  painted  in  1678, 
and  lately  purchased  by  the  French  government  for  the 
enormous  sum  of  $118,000. 

Mii'rine,  a.  [Lat.  murimis .]  Mouse-like;  mouse-col¬ 
ored  :  pertaining  or  having  reference  to  mice. 

Murk.  Mirk.  a.  Murky;  gloomy;  dark;  overcast; 
as,  a  mirk  night. 

— n.  The  husks,  skins,  &c.,  of  fruit  after  appropriation 
of  the  pulp. 

Murk 'ily.  adv.  Gloomily;  darkly;  cloudily. 

Murk'y,  a.  [A.S.  mire.]  Dark;  obscure;  gloomy; 
overcast;  as,  “a  murky  storm.”—  Addison. 

Mtir'miir,  n.  [Lat.  See  the  verb  ]  A  low  sound  con¬ 
tinued  or  continually  repeated,  as  that  of  a  stream  run¬ 
ning  in  a  stony  channel,  or  that  of  flame. 

**  In  hollow  murmurs  died  away.” —  Collins. 

— A  complaint  half-suppressed,  or  uttered  in  alow,  mut¬ 
tering,  mumbling  voice. 

— v  n.  [Lat.  mumiuro;  Or.  mormurd ,  formed  by  duplica¬ 
tion  of  muro,  to  flow,  to  run,  to  trickle.]  To  make  a 
low,  continued  noise,  like  a  stream  of  water,  the  hum  of 
bees,  rolling  waves,  or  like  the  wind  agitating  the  trees 
of  a  forest.  —  To  grumble:  to  complain:  to  repine;  to 
speak  in  a  tone  of  sullen  discontent ;  to  utter  complaints 
in  a  low.  half-articulated  voice  ;  with  at  or  against  before 
the  causative  agent;  as,  “murmuring  against  the  gov¬ 
ernment.”  —  Sivifti  m 

Murmura'lian,  ".  Aft  of  murmuring. 

Mur'murer,  w.  One  who  murmurs;  a  grumbler. 

Mur'muriiiu’ly,  adv.  Complaiuingly ;  with  a  low. 
muttered  sound. 

Mur  murous,  a.  Attending  with  murmurs;  mur¬ 
muring. 

Mur'pliy,  in  TV.  Carolina ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Chero¬ 
kee  co.,  abt.  373  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Raleigh. 

Mur'pliy's,  in  California ,  a  post-village  of  Calaveras 
co.,  al»t.  15  m.  N.  of  Sonora. 

Ultir'physhorough,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Jackson  co.,  on  Big  Muddy  River,  ubt.  178  m.  S.  of 
Springfield. 

Mur'jiliysvillo,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Mason 
co.,  abt.  9  m.  S.  of  Maysvillc. 

Murrain,  (mur'rin,)n.  [Sp. mon-ina,  from  Lat.  morior, 
to  die  ]  (Farriery.)  A  contagious  disease  among  cattle, 
generally  caused  by  a  hot  dry  season,  which  occasions 
an  inflammation  of  the  blood  and  a  swelling  in  the 
throat,  which  soon  become  fatal.  The  symptoms  of  the 
disease  are  a  hanging  down  and  swelling  of  the  head,  a 
short  and  hot  breath,  profusion  of  gum  in  the  eyes,  rat¬ 
tling  in  the  throat,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  staggering, 
and  a  slimy  tongue.  The  early  stage  of  murrain  is  one 
of  fever,  and  the  treatment  should  be  regulated  accord¬ 
ingly.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  infected  animal 
should  be  immediately  removed  from  the  sound  ones. 

Mur'ray,  James  Stuart,  Earl  of.  Regent  of  Scotland, 
was  the  natural  son  of  James  V.  by  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Lord  Erskine,  and  was  probably  b.  soon  after  1530. 
At  five  years  of  age  his  father  made  him  prior  of  St.  An¬ 
drews,  and  be  was  long  known  by  that  title.  He  accom¬ 
panied  his  sister,  the  Princess  Mary,  to  France,  was  pres- 
entat  her  marriage  with  the  dauphin,  and  was  frequently 
passing  to  and  fro  between  the  French  and  Scottish 
courts.  He  became  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Reformers, 
and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  council,  and  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  articles.  On  the  return  of  Mary  to  Scotland 
as  queen,  Murray  became  her  chief  adviser,  and  was 
created  first,  earl  of  Mar,  and  then  earl  of  Murray.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  queen’s  marriage  with  Parnley,  and 
has  been  accused  of  implication  in  the  murder  of  the  lat¬ 
ter;  he  appears  to  have  been  aware  of  the  plot,  and  to 
have  stood  aloof  from  it.  He  remained  out  of  Scotland 
for  some  months,  in  1567.  only  returningon  the  accession 
of  James  VI.  lie  saw  his  sister  a  captive  in  Lochleven 
Castle,  and  was  soon  after  named  regent.  Mary  having 
escaped  and  taken  arms,  he  encountered  and  defeated  her 
at  Langside,  in  1 56S,  and  was  one  of  the  witnesses  against 
her  on  her  trial.  The  regent  At.  fell  by  the  shot  of  an 
assassin  at  Linlithgow,  January  23,  1570. 


Mfir'ray,  Lindley,  an  American  grammarian,  B.  1745, 
at  Swatara,  Lancaster  co.,  Penna.,  received  his  primary 
education  in  Philadelphia  in  the  academy  ot  the  Society 
of  Friends.  He  was  originally  destined  lor  a  mercan¬ 
tile  life ;  but  having  been  severely  chastised  for  a  breach 
of  domestic  discipline,  he  left  his  father,  who  was  then 
residing  in  New  York,  and  taking  up  his  abode  in  a 
school  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  he  there  contracted 
a  love  of  books  and  study.  He  afterwards  studied  the 
law,  and  practised  as  a  barrister  ;  but  in  course  of  time 
la*  quitted  the  bar  for  the  counting-house,  and  having 
realized  a  competency,  he  went,  in  1784,  to  England, 
and  settled  at  lioldgate,  near  York.  His  English  Gram¬ 
mar which  so  long  held  its  ground,  and  has  passed 
through  an  immense  number  of  editions,  appeared  in 
1795.  lie  soon  after  published  the  English  Exercises 
and  Key.  These  were  followed  by  many  other  school¬ 
books,  and  several  moral  treatises.  His  private  life  was 
as  amiable  as  his  labors  in  t lie  cause  of  education  and 
morals  were  successful.  P.  1826. 

Mur  ray,  a  river  of  Australia,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  numerous  streams  W.  of  the  Australian  Alps.  Alter 
passing  through  Lake  Victoria,  it  enters  thu  IS.  Pacific 
Ocean  in  Lat.  25°  20'  S.,  Lon.  139°  E. 

Murray,  in  Georgia,  a  N.N.W.  co.  adjoining  Tennes¬ 
see;  ana ,  abt.  600  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Coosa wattee  and 
Connasaugu  rivers,  besides  many  smaller  streams.  Sur¬ 
face.  diversified,  and  in  some  parts  mountainous;  soil, 
fertile.  Min.  Gold,  silver,  lead.  zinc,  and  hydraulic 
limestone.  Cap.  Spring  Place.  Pop.  abt.  7,500. 

Murray,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Wells  co. 

Murray,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Callaway 
co.,  abt.  250  m.  W.S.N  .  of  Frankfort,  l'tp.  abt.  350. 

Murray,  in  JS'ew  York,  a  township  of  Orleans  co. ;  pop. 
at  >t.  4,000. 

Mur'raysville,  in  Georgia ,  a  village  of  Ilall  co.,  abt. 
100  m.  N.N.W  .  of  Milledgeville. 

Mur'raysville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Morgan  co..  abt.  12  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Jacksonville  ; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  2,000. 

Mur ' rays vi lie,  or  Murrysvillf,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a 
post-vill.  of  Westmoreland  co.,  ai*t.  21  m.  E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Mur  rey,  a.  [0.  Fr.  moree;  Lat.  mortis,  mulberry .J 
Mulberry-colored;  claret-colored;  of  a  dark  red  color. 

“  A  waistcoat  of  murrey-colored  satin.”  —  Arbuthnot. 

Mlirrliinc,  (mUr'rtn.)  n  [Lat.  murrhinus ,  from  Gr. 
morrhia,  a  costly  material  of  which  were  made  vases, 
cups.  &.C..  either  agate,  or  Chinese  porcelain,  china.  Of 
Eastern  origin.]  Among  the  ancients,  a  term  having 
reference  to  a  delicate  kind  of  ware,  made  of  fluor-spar, 
brought  from  the  East. 

Mur'rinsville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Butler  co.,  21  in.  N.  of  Butler. 

Mur'riou,  n  {Mil.)  Another  spelling  of  Morion,  q.  v. 

Murth,  n.  An  English  provincialism,  denoting  plenty  ; 
abundance;  as,  a  murth  of  grain. 

Murvioilro,  (moor've-ai-dro.)  [Anc.  Saguntnm.]  A 
town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Valencia,  on  the  Canutes,  3y£  in. 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  15  m.  N.N.E.  of  Valencia  ; 
pop.  7,500. 

Mils,  n.  ( Zool.)  See  Murium. 

Musife,  (mu'za.)  n.  (Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Musucete,  q.  v. 

Mur  za,  n.  A  Tartar  hereditary  noble. 

Mlisa'cete,  w.  (Bot.)  The  Musad  family,  an  order  of 
plants,  alliance  A  momales. —  Diag.  More  stamens  than 
one.  They  are  stemless  or  nearly  stemless  plants,  with  i 
leaves  sheathing  at  the  base,  and  forming  a  kind  of 
spurious  stem,  often  very  large,  their  limb  separated 
from  the  taper  petiole  by  a  round  tumor,  and  having 
fine  parallel  veins  diverging  regularly  from  the  midrib 


(Atusa  sapientum .) 

towards  the  margin  Flowers  spathaceous.— The  genus 
Musa  is  the  type  of  the  family,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  found  iii  tropical  countries. 
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The  Plantain,  Musa  sapientum ,  has  a  frnft  which  is 
used  to  an  immense  extent  by  the  inhabitants  of  bot 
climates,  aud  is,  in  reality,  one  of  the  necessary  articles 
of  their  food.  Throughout  equinoctial  Asia  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  in  tropical  Africa,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans,  wherever  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  year  exceeds  75°  F  ,  the  plantain  is  extensively  cul¬ 
tivated.  It  is  often  the  whole  support  of  an  Indian 
family,  as  an  extent  of  ground  which,  in  wheat,  could 
only  maintain  two  persons,  will  yield  sustenance  under 
the  plantain  to  fitty.  A  great  many  varieties  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  culture.  Besides  its  utility  as  an  article  of 
food,  a  tough  fibre,  capable  of  being  made  into  ! bread 
of  great  fineness,  is  obtained  from  its  stem,  and  the 
leaves,  from  their  breadth  and  hardness,  form  an  excel¬ 
lent  material  for  the  thatch  of  cottages.  An  intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquor  is  also  made  from  the  frnits  when  fermented, 
and  the  young  shoots  are  eaten  as  a  delicate  vegetable. 
The  Banana,  Musa  par adisiaca.  is  only  a  variety  of  the 
plantain,  the  fruit  being  smaller  and  more  delicate 
flavored.  Botanists  call  it  par adisiaca,  from  an  allusion 
to  an  old  notion  of  its  being  the  “forbidden  fruit  of 
Scripture;”  and  fanciful  writers  have  supposed  it  to  be 
the  “grapes”  brought  by  the  spies  of  Moses  from  the 
promised  land,  one  bunch  of  which  was  borne  upon  a 
pole  by  two  men.  Several  other  species  of  th?  genus 
Musa  are  known,  all  natives  of  Asia,  one  of  which 
affords  a  valuable  textile  fabric.  This  species,  Musa 
textilis ,  is  a  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands  ;  and  from 
the  delicate  vegetable  fibres  is  obtained  a  tine  thread 
called  Manilla  hemp,  from  which  the  fine  muslins 
known  as  Manilla  handkerchiefs  and  Manilla  scarfs  are 
manufactured. 

M  usaceoits,  (-za'shus.)  a.  (Bot  )  Pertaining  or  having 
reference  to  plants  of  the  order  Musaceze. 

Mil  sap,  n.  pi.  [Lat.,  Muses.]  (Myth.)  Certain  goddesses, 
who  presided  over  poetry,  music,  dancing,  and  all  the 
liberal  arts.  They  were  generally  supposed  to  he  the 
daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne,  and  were  nine  in 
nniuber, —  Clio,  Euterpe,  Thalia,  Melpomene,  Terpsi¬ 
chore,  Erato,  Polyhymnia,  Calliope,  and  Urania.  Apollo, 
their  patron  and  conductor,  had  received  the  name 
Musage.tes,  or  leader  of  the  Muses.  The  palm-tree,  the 
laurel,  and  all  the  fountains  of  Pindus.  Helicon,  Par¬ 
nassus,  Ac.,  were  sacred  to  the  Muses.  They  were  gen¬ 
erally  represented  as  young,  beautiful,  and  modest 
virgins,  nnd  commonly  appeared  in  different  attire, 
according  to  the  arts  and  sciences  over  which  they  pie¬ 
sided.  The  worship  of  the  Muses  was  universally  estab¬ 
lished,  particularly  in  the  enlightened  parts  of  Greece, 
Thessaly,  and  Italy.  Sacrifices  were  never  offered  to 
them,  though  no  poet  ever  began  a  poem  without  a  sol¬ 
emn  invocation  to  the  goddess  who  presided  over  verse. 

Mu  'sal,  a.  Belonging  or  having  reference  to  the  Muses, 
or  to  poetry.  (R.) 

Mu'sar,  n.  An  itinerant  player  on  the  Musette,  g.  v. 

Musca,  n.;  pi.  Muse  as.  [Lat.,  fly.]  (Zobl.)  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Muscidie,  q.  v. 

(Astron.)  A  small  constellation  of  the  Southern 
hemisphere,  lying  between  Aries  and  Medusa.  It  lias 
1  star  of  the  2d,  2  of  the  4th,  and  2  of  the  5th  magnitude. 

Mns'ese  volUan'tes,  n.  pi.  [Lat.,  flying  specks.] 
(Med.)  A  term  used  by  physicians  to  express  the  motes, 
clouds,  and  other  imaginary  bodies  supposed  to  be  seen 
by  a  patient  when  laboring  under  some  cerebral  oppres¬ 
sion,  particularly  when  the  optic  nerve  is  affected. 

Mnsca'les,  n.pl.  (Bot.)  The  Mosses,  an  alliance  of 
plants,  class  Acrogens.  Diag.  Cellular  or  vascular,  with 
the  spore-cases  either  plunged  in  the  substance  of  the 
frond,  or  enclosed  in  a  cap-like  hood.  Next  after  the 
Algal  series  (see  Aigalis)  follows  that  which  derives  its 
name  from  Mosses,  presenting  at  one  point  a  structure 
nearly  as  simple  as  that  of  Lichens,  and  at  another  a 
complexity  of  organization  unknown  elsewhere  among 
Acrogens.  The  Crystal-worts  ( Micciuceze),  by  which  the 
series  begins,  are  mere  lobes  of  green  or  purple  paren¬ 
chyma  floating  in  water  or  spreading  over  mud,  and 
multiplied  by  reproductive  particles  (spores)  generated 
in  hollow  flask-like  cases.  Then  follow  mosses  of  species 
gathered  together  under  the  names  of  Liver-worts 
( Marchantiaceze),  and  Scale-mosses  (J un german niacezv), 
whose  stems  and  leaves  are,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
distinctly  separate,  ami  among  whose  spores  are  found 
elastic  threads  with  a  powerful  hygrometiic  quality  of 
unknown  use.  Finally  the  ranks  are  closed  by  8plit- 
mosses  (Ancrzeaceit),  and  Urn-mosses  (Bryace.ze),  which 
have  in  all  cases  a  distinct  axis  of  growth,  symmetrical 
leaves,  and  a  com  plicated  reproductive  apparatus  formed 
by  the  adhesion  of  leaves  in  rings  or  whorls;  in  emulation, 
as  it  were,  of  flowers,  in  the  more  completely  organized 
classes  of  Endogens  and  Exogens.  In  the  opinion  of 
a  large  number  of  modern  observers,  there  are  two 
sexes  in  all  these  plants,  the  one  bearing  the  name  of 
Antheridiu  (or  false  ant  hers),  and  the  other  of  Jh'stiUidia 
(or  false  pistils).  That  such  organs  exist  is  certain  ;  the 
question  is  whether  or  not  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
connected  with  sexual  qualities  Those  who  regard  them 
in  that  light  have  naturally  taken  the  imbedded  oldong 
antherida  of  Marehantia.  and  the  stalked  reticulated 
ones  of  Jungermannia,  for  anthers;  hut  Hooker,  in  his 
beautiful  Monograph  of  the  latter  genus,  is  unsatisfied 
as  to  their  nature.  Greville,  in  the  Flora  E  linen  sis,  is 
in  a  similar  state  of  uncertainty;  and  Agardh  admits 
nothing  more  in  them  than  a  reseiii)  lance  to  male  or¬ 
gans,  adopting  the  opinion  that  they  are  a  particular 
form  of  gemmules.  Mirbel  considers  the  cups  or  baskets 
of  Marehantia  to  be  filled  with  little  buds,  and  the  pel¬ 
tate  receptacles  to  be  male  flowers,  while  the  stalked 
receptacles  are  masses  of  pistils.  One  of  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  points  in  the  history  of  tin*  Musca  1  alliance, 
is  the  fact  that  in  the  cells  of  the  antheridiu  are  gener* 
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ated  bodies  having  what  seems  to  be  spontaneous  mo¬ 
tion,  and  apparently  of  t lie  same  nature  as  the  spermatic 
animalcules  of  animals.  This  unexpected  fact  has  been 
fully  and  correctly  described  by  Meyen,  who  has  found 
the  same  creatures  in  the  corresponding  organs  of 
Chara  anil  Marchantia.  Unger  has  also  published  an 
elaborate  memoir  upon  this  singular  subject-  lie  de- 


Fig.  1890.  — moss. 

(Funaria  hygrumr.trica,  order  Bryacea.) 

1.  Perfect  plaut ;  a,  hraucbes  clothed  with  leave*  ;  b.  seta,  or 
footstalk  ;  c.  capsule;  d.  operculum,  or  lid.  2.  Hraoch  producing 
stellate  heads,  liaviug  masses  of  “  maJe  "  dowers,  and  filaments 
in  centre.  3.  Spore  of  moss,  germiuating.  4.  Spore  of  moss  in  a 
more  advanced  state. 

scribes  the  spiral  threads  of  Sphagnum  thus:  ‘‘These 
animalcules  consist  of  a  thick  and  swollen  body,  having 
a  slender  thread-like  appendage.  The  length  varies  be¬ 
tween  the  0-0025  and  O'uO  JO  or  1-400 th  to  l-500th  of  a  line, 
Vienna  measure.  The  length  of  the  appendage  is  about 
4V^  longer  than  the  body,  so  that  the  total  length  of  the 
animal  may  be  stated  to  be  the  0*01  of  a  line.”  It  is  to 
be  observed  by  those  who  may  search  for  such  bodies 
that  they  can  only  be  found  when  the  antheridium  is 
completely  formed,  and  that  the  magnifying-power  of 
at  least  600  diameters  is  required  for  their  detection. 
Un^er  regards  them  as  analogous  to  the  genus  of  ani¬ 
malcules  called  Spirillum.  It  is  so  improbable  that 
animals  should  be  generated  in  the  cells  of  plants,  un¬ 
less  accidentally,  that  we  cannot  but  entertain  grave 
doubts  whether,  notwithstanding  their  locomotive  pow¬ 
ers,  these  bodies  are  really  anything  more  than  a  form 
of  vegetable  matter;  and  it  is  worth  considering  if  they 
may  not,  after  all,  he  a  diminutive  representation  of  the 
clavate  processes  surrounding  the  spore  of  Equiseturn, 
and  perhaps  of  the  eiators  found  in  the  spore-cases  of 
Liver- worts. 

Mus'callonge,  (-Idnj,) ».  ( Zool .)  Same  as  Muskal- 
LQNGB,  q.  V. 

Mus'cardine,  n.  A  disease  among  silk-worms,  gen¬ 
erated  by  a  fungus;  also,  the  fungus  itself. 

Musoar'iform.  a.  [bat.  muscarium ,  fly-brush,  and 
forma ,  shape.]  Exhibiting  t lie  form  of  a  brush. 

Muscat.  Muscatel',  n.  A  rich,  sweet  wine  made 
of  Mt&catel  grapes  in  the  S.  of  France.  These  grapes 
are  also  dried  on  the  vine,  for  fine  table-raisins. 

Muscat,  a  state  and  seaport-town  of  Arabia.  —  See 
Mascat. 

Muscat 'at  nc,  or  Musk \k'ituck,  in  Indiana ,  a  river 
rising  in  Ripley  co.,  and  flowing  S.W.,  joins  the  Dritt- 
wood  Fork  of  White  River  in  Jackson  co.  The  Indian 
name  is  Mesh-ca-que-tuck,  i.e.  “Pond  River.” 

Muscatine,  (mus-ka-te*nr,)  in  Iowa,  an  E.S.E  co.,  ad¬ 
joining  Illinois;  ami,  about  450  sq  m.  Rivers.  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Iowa,  and  Red  Cedar  rivers.  Surface ,  undulating; 
soil,  remarkably  fertile.  Min.  Coal,  limestone,  and  free¬ 
stone.  G»p.  Muscatine.  Pop.  21,336. 

^-A  city,  river-port,  and  the  cap.  of  Hie  above  co.,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  about  26  iii.  below  Davenport.  The 
town  is  well  built,  has  an  active  trade,  extensive  manu¬ 
factories,  and  is  growing  rapidly.  Pop.  10,178.  It  was 
formerly  called  Bloomington. 

Musc'lielkalk,  ( moosh'el-kc.lk.)  rt.  [Ger.  muschel , 
muscle,  and  balk,  limestone.]  ( Genl  )  Tin*  name  given 
to  the  shelly  limestone  occupying  the  middle  of  the 
Triassic  series  of  rocks  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Mus  ci,  n.  pi.  [bat.,  mosses  ]  (Bot.)  In  certain  classi¬ 
fications,  a  division  of  plants  corresponding  to  the  al¬ 
liance  Muscales,  q.  r. 

Mlis'cid Afam  of  dipterous  insects,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  short  antenme  that  end  with  an  oval  joint, 
and  a  lateral  bristle:  a  short, soft  proboscis, ending  with 
large  fleshy  lips,  enclosing  a  sucker  composed  of  only  two 
bristles,  and  capable  of  being  entirely  retracted  into  the 
oval  cavity.  The  larva*  are  fleshy,  whitish  maggots,  ami 
never  cast  th»*ir  skins;  but  when  they  pass  to  the  pupa 
state,  they  shorten,  become  oblong-oval,  dry,  hard,  and 
brown  on  the  outside.  This  family  includes  about  one- 
third  of  all  the  Diptera.  and  its  members  are  known 
under  the  names  of  Horse-flies,  Cheese-flies,  Flesh-flies, 
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Ac.  The  common  House-fly,  Musea  dnmesfica ,  is  de¬ 
scribed  under  Fi.v,  q.  v.  The  most  important  of  the 
other  species  will  be  found  under  their  proper  names. 

Muscle,  ( mus'sl ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  bat.  m usculus,  a  little  mouse, 
also,  a  muscle  of  the  body;  Gr.  from  myo,  to  he 
shut.  See  Mouse]  (Anal.)  The  name  given  to  the 
fibrous  contractile  tissue  forming  the  flesh  of  men  and 
animals,  by  means  of  which  the  many  highly  compli¬ 
cated  voluntary  and  involuntary  motions  of  the  body 
are  performed.  Muscular  tissue  is  of  two  kinds,  distin¬ 
guished  by  structural  peculiarities  and  mode  of  action, 
the  one  including  the  muscles  of  organic  life  (with  the 
exception  of  the  fibres  of  the  heart),  consisting  of  simple 
sino.-th  filaments;  the  other  comprising  the  muscles  of 
animal  life  and  the  heart,  and  consisting  of  compound 
and  apparently  striated  fibres, or  tubes  inclosing  fibrils. 
The  muscles  of  organic  lile.  or  unstriped  muscles,  con¬ 
sist  of  fibres,  or,  rather,  elongated  spindle-shaped  fibre- 
cells,  which,  in  their  most  perfect  form,  are  from  1-27 oOth 
to  l-3100th  of  ait  inch  broad,  very  clear,  granular,  mid 
brittle,  many  of  them  being  marked  along  the  middle 
or  one  of  the  edges,  either  by  a  fine,  continuous  dark 
streak,  or  by  short  isolated  dark  points.  These  fibres 
are  collected  in  divers  numbers  in  fasciculi,  and  form 
tlie  proper  contractile  coats  of  the  digestive  canal,  uri¬ 
nary  bladder,  gall-bladder,  arteries,  Ac.  The  muscles  of 
animal  life,  or  striped  muscles  (  Fig.  1891),  are  composed 
of  fleshy  bundles  inclosed  in  coverings  of  fibro-cellular 
tissue,  by  which  each  is  at  once  connected  with,  and 
isolated  from,  those  adjacent  to  it.  Each  bundle  is 
again  divided  into  smaller  ones  similarly  ensheathed, 
and  similarly  divisible  through  an  uncertain  number  of 
gradations,  till  just  beyond  the  reach  of  the  naked 
eye  one  arrives  at  the  primitive  fasciculi,  or  the  muscu¬ 
lar  fibres,  properly  so  called.  These  consist  of  tubes  of 
delicate  structureless  membrane  —  the  sarcoUmma  of 
Bowman,  varying  in  breadth  from  l-200th  to  l-500tli  in  , 
and  including  a  number  of  filaments.  They  are  of  a  pale- 
yellow  color,  and  marked  by  strife,  which  pass  trans¬ 
versely  round  them.  The  primitive  fibrils,  of  which 
each  fasciculus  contains  several  hundreds,  are  the 
proper  contractile  tissue  of  the  muscle,  cylindrical  but 


Fig.  1891. 

A  FASCICULUS  OF  STRIPED  MUSCULAR  FIBRES,  SHOWING 
LONGITUDINAL  CLEAVAGE. 

(MaguiQed  300  diameter*.) 

somewhat  flattened  in  form,  and  about  l-SOOOths  of  an 
inch  in  greatest  thickness.  The  peculiar  property  of 
muscular  tissue,  its  contractility,  although  commonly 
brought  into  action  by  the  nervous  system,  appears  to 
be  inherent  in  the  muscular  tissue,  and  not  derived  by 
it  from  the  nerves,  for  it  may  be  manifested  in  a  muscle 
after  being  isolated  from  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
system  by  division  of  the  nerves  supplying  it.  Muscular 
contraction  is  generally  believed  to  be  effected  by  an 
approximation  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  fibrils, 
w  hich,  without  any  alteration  in  their  general  direction, 
become  closer,  flatter,  and  wider.  It  is  a  uniform,  simul¬ 
taneous,  and  steady  shortening  of  each  fibre  and  its 
contents.  Muscles  are  usually  styled  voluntary  or  in¬ 
voluntary,  according  as  they  are,  or  are  not,  subject  to 
the  influence  of  the  w  ill ;  but  this  division  is  not  strictly 
accurate,  and  is  of  little  value  iu  a  scientific  point  of 
view.  Many  muscles,  especially  such  as  are  under  the 
immediate  dominance  of  reflex  nervous  action  (as  the 
respiratory  and  sphincter  muscles),  partake  of  both 
characters,  since  volition  can  interfere  ouly  temporarily 
with  their  contraction  ;  and  all  muscles,  even  the  most 
confessedly  voluntary,  are  subject  to  emotional  and  in¬ 
stinctive  influences,  in  which  the  will  has  no  share. 
Muscles  are  either  elongated  and  fixed  at  their  two  ex¬ 
tremities,  or  hollow'  and  inclosing  a  cavity.  They  are 
so  disposed  as  to  give  beauty  as  well  as  strength  to  the 
human  body,  and  for  the  most  part  are  arranged  in 
pairs  ;  as  flexors  and  extensors,  abductors  and  adduc¬ 
tors,  supinators  and  pronators,  Ac.  Muscles  are  attached 


Fig.  1892. 

ATTACHMENT  OF  TENDON  TO  MUSCULAR  FIBRE  IN  THE  SK  \TE. 


to  bones  by  means  of  tendons,  white  and  shining, 
rounded  or  flattened,  fibrous  cords,  and  very  resisting. 
(Fig.  1892.)  The  fixed  point  of  a  mu.-cle  is  called  its 
origin,  the  movable  one  its  insertion.  Muscular  fibres, 
especially  those  of  animal  life,  are  constantly  in  a  state 
of  slight  contraction,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
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when  the  action  of  certain  muscles  of  a  part  are  injured 
the  antagonistic  muscles  always  draw  it  towards  them 
Thus,  when  the  muscles  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  face 
are  paralyzed,  those  of  the  other  half  draw  the  features 
towards  their  side.  There  are  in  the  human  body  no 
fewer  than  527  distinct  muscles,  of  which  261  are  ill 
pairs,  and  5  single  on  the  median  line.  Of  these  there 
are  83  iu  the  head  and  face,  the  orbicularis  oris  being 
single;  49  in  the  neck,  the  arytenoid  of  the  larynx  be¬ 
ing  single;  78 in  the  thorax,  the  triangularis  sterni  and 
the  diaphragm  being  single;  33  in  the  abdomen,  the 
sphincter  ani  being  single;  78  in  the  back,  98  in  the 
upper  extremities,  and  108  in  the  lower.  Yet  with  all 
this  complicated  machinery,  everything  is  iu  perfect 
older  and  harmony. 

( Znol )  See  Mussel. 

Mlis'rled,  a.  Supplied  with  muscles. 

M  iis'cle  Sliou  Is,  in  Alabama,  an  expansion  and  series 
of  rapids  of  the  Tennessee  River  extending  from  Deca¬ 
tur  to  Morgan  co.,  to  Florence  in  Lauderdale  co.  They 
vary  from  one  to  two  m.  in  width,  and  have  a  fall  of 
100  feet  iu  the  course  of  20  in. 

Muscling;*  (mus'sling,)  n.  (Fine  Arts.)  An  anatomi¬ 
cal  diagram  of  the  muscles.  (R.) 

M  iihco  <iu.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Grant  co..  on  the  Wisconsin  River,  30  in.  N.N.E.  of 
Lancaster,  and  54  of  Madison  ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  668. 

M  USCOgree',  in  Georgia,  a  \\  co.,  adjoining  Alabama; 
ami,  abt.  400  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Chattahoochee  River,  and 
Nocheefaloochee,  Randall's,  and  Upatoi  creeks.  Sur- 
face.  generally  level;  soil,  in  some  parts  remarkably 
fertile,  and  in  others  sterile.  Min.  Granite,  hornblende, 
iron,  agate,  jasper,  and  chalcedony.  Cap.  Columbus. 
/*•/».  abt.  lo,5S4. 

Miih  coid.  a.  [bat.  muscus,  moss,  and  Gr.  eidns.  form.] 
(Bot.)  Moss-like  ;  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  moss. 

— n.  (Bot  )  A  moss-like  plant. 

M  nscol  ojry,  n.  ( Lat.  muscus.  and  Gr.  logos ,  doctrine.] 
(Bot.)  That  branch  of  botanical  science  which  lias  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  mosses. 

Miisconet  cong,  in  New  Jersey,  a  river  issuing  from 
Hopatcong  Pond,  bet wreen  Morris  and  Essex  cos.,  and 
flowing  S.,  empties  into  the  Delaware  River,  10  m.  below 
Easton  ;  length ,  nearly  50  in. 

M  UMCOH  ity,  m.  [ From  Lat.  mtutens.]  Mossiness. 

MiiH(*otair.  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Atchison  co., 
abt.  21  m.  W. of  Atchison. 

M iiHCotink',  or  Muskootink,  in  Minnesota,  a  post- 
village  of  Chicago  co.,  abt.  33  iii.  N.  of  Stillwater. 

Muscova  do,  a.  |  From  Sp.  menoscato ,  determination.] 
Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  raw  or  unrefined  sugar. 

— //.  The  commercial  term  for  raw  or  unrefined  sugar. 

Muscovite,  n.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Muscovy,  or  ancient  Russia;  also  occasionally  applied  to 
the  modern  Russian  or  Russ. 

(Min.)  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  Mica,  from  its 
having  been  formerly  used  in  Russia  as  a  substitute  for 
window-gloss.  See  Mica. 

Mus'covy-duck,  n.  A  corruption  of  musk  duck,  q.  v. 

Mus'c*ovy-grlass,  n.  Muscovite.  See  Mict. 

Muscular.  a.  [Fr.  mwewaire.]  Pertaining  or  having 
reference  to  a  muscle  or  muscles ;  as,  muscular  strength 
or  power.  —  Performed  by,  or  having  connection  with  a 
muscle  or  muscles;  as,  muscular  motion.  —  Consisting 
of  a  muscle  or  muscles;  as,  muscular  fibre.  —  Having 
well-developed  muscles;  strong;  brawny;  powerful; 
vigorous  ;  as,  a  muscular  man. 

Muscular  ity,  n.  State,  condition,  or  quality  of  being 
muscular. 

Mus'cular  Power.  (Physiol.)  See  Supplement. 

Mus'ciilite,  n.  [Lat.  musculus ,  and  Gr.  lithos ,  stone.] 
(Pal )  A  petrified  mussel. 

Mlis'culotis,  a.  Muscular;  brawny. 

Mus.  1).  Abbreviation  of  Doctor  of  Music. 

Muse,  (muz,)  v  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  Musa  —  Gr.  Mousa , 
a  Muse,  wit,  task,  genius;  probably  from  obs.  Gr.  mao , 
to  search  out,  and  so  invent.]  To  ponder;  to  think 
closely;  to  study  or  ruminate  in  silence :  to  meditate; 
to  contemplate.  — To  ho  absent  in  mind  ;  to  be  so  occu¬ 
pied  in  study  or  contemplation  as  not  to  observe  passing 
scenes  or  things  present;  to  be  absorbed  in  a  brown 
study. 

“  Thick  eyed  muting  and  curs’d  melancholy. "—Shake. 

— v.  a.  To  think  on  ;  to  cogitate  or  meditate  on. 

"  And  mute  on  Nature  with  a  poet’s  eye.”— Campbell. 

MUSC,  n.  Deep  thought ;  rapt  contemplation  ;  close  or 
profound  attention  abstracting  the  mind  from  present 
objects  and  passing  events;  also,  sometimes, absence  oZ 
mind ;  brown  study. 

(Myth.)  One  of  the  Muses  or  MUSJE,  q.  v. 

Muse,  n.  See  Muset. 

Mlisc  fill.  a.  Abstracted;  silently  thoughtful. 

“  Full  of  muteful  mopings."— Dryden. 

MnsoTully,  adv.  Abstractedly;  thoughtfully;  medi¬ 
tatively. 

Muse'less,  a.  Eschewing  the  Muses;  indifferent  to 
poetry. 

Museo^'raphlst,  n.  [Or.  mouseton ,  museum,  and 
graph  fin,  to  write  ]  One  who  catalogues  or  classifies 
the  contents  of  a  museum. 

Mus'er,  n.  One  who  muses  or  meditates;  an  absent- 
minded  person. 

Muset,  Mump.  n.  [0  Fr.  musette.']  A  gap  or  break  in 
a  fence  or  hedge  sufficiently  large  to  allow  a  hare  to 
pass  through. 

Muset  to,  ( mu-zet ',)  n.  [0  Fr  ]  A  small  French  bag¬ 
pipe  or  viol-de-gamha,  formerly  in  vogue.  —  A  rustic 
air  adapted  to  such  instrument;  also,  a  dance  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  character. 

Museum,  ( mu-ze/um ,)  n.  [Lat.  rrGr.  mouseton ,  from 
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mmtxa,  a  Muse:  Yr.mnsie.']  A  repository  of  cnrlons 
objects  in  nature  and  art;  but,  in  most  instances,  the 
former;  as,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Philad’a. 

Mnsli,  7i.  [N.  11.  Ger.  muss ,  pap.]  Maize-meal  boiled 
in  water. 

Mu* liaii'n on  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania ,  enters  the 
W.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  between  Centre 
and  Clearfield  cos. 

MiikIi  kee  River, in  Wisconsin.  See  Mauvaise  River. 

Musli'room,  n.  [Fr.  mousseron ;  Gr.  mulcts ,  from 
utukos ;  Lat.  mucus ,  slimy  matter  from  the  nose.] 
(  Hurt.)  The  Common  Mushroom,  Agaricus  campestris , 
is  a  native  of  most  of  the  temperate  regions,  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  World.  It  is  found  during  summer  and 
autumn  in  old  pastures.  Its  pileus  is  regularly  convex, 
becoming  almost  fiat  when  obi ;  fieshy,  dry,  white,  with 
a  tinge  of  yellow  or  brown  ;  of  a  silky  smoothness  on 
the  upper  surface,  or  somewhat  scaly,  but  never  warty  ; 
thickly  set  on  the  under  side  with  very  unequal  gills, 
which  in  a  young  shite  are  pink,  and  afterwards  become 
dark  brown.  The  pileus  is  attached  by  its  centre  to  the 
top  of  the  stem.  The  stem  is  of  a  firm,  fleshy  texture, 
and  towards  the  top  is  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  dis¬ 
tinct  white  membraneous  ring,  the  remains  of  the  cur¬ 
tain  or  veil  indusium,  which  in  a  young  state  extends  to 
the  pileus,  and  covers  the  gills.  This  M.  is  gathered  for 
the  table  when  young,  being  preferred  when  the  veil  is 
still  unbroken,  and  the  expanded  pileus  has  the  form  of 
a  ball  or  button;  but  both  in  this  state  and  afterwards, 
while  it  shows  no  symptoms  of  decay,  it  is  used  for 
making  catchup.  It  has  a  very  pleasant  smell  and  taste, 
and  the  flesh,  when  bruised,  assumes  a  reddish-brown 
color.  Care  must  he  taken  not  to  confound  the  Common 
M.  with  the  white  variety  of  Agaricus phalloides,  a  spe¬ 
cies  quite  common  chiefly  in  the  woods,  and  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  woods,  which  is  very  poisonous.  Agaricus  phal- 
l> titles  is,  however,  easily  distinguished  by  the  ring  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stem,  the  white  color  of  the  gills,  the 
warts  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  pileus,  and  the  pow¬ 
erful  smell,  which  becomes  extremely  disagreeable  as 
the  M.  grows  old.  The  Commou  M  is  frequently  culti¬ 
vated  both  in  t lie  open  garden  ami  in  houses  or  sheds. 
To  grow  it  in  the  open  garden,  beds  are  prepared,  gen¬ 
erally  of  earth  mixed  with  horse-dung,  partly  fresh  and 
partly  from  old  hot-beds,  and  are  raised  into  ridges 
almost  as  high  as  broad.  To  grow  it  in  houses,  boxes 
are  filled  with  alternate  layers  of  half-rotten  horse-dung 
and  of  straw,  with  a  surface  layer  of  fine  mould.  But  of 
each  of  these  methods  there  are  many  different  modifi¬ 
cations,  none  of  which  can  here  be  detailed.  In  both, 
the  production  of  mushrooms  is  sometimes  left  to  the 
chance — often  almost  a  certainty — of  spawny  mycelium 
or  spores  existing  in  the  dung  or  earth ;  sometimes,  to 
increase  the  probability  of  a  speedy  and  abundant  crop, 
earth  is  introduced  into  the  bed  or  box  from  a  pasture 
known  to  be  rich  in  mushrooms,  and  M  spawn  is  also 
frequently  planted,,  which  is  either  collected  where 
mushrooms  grow,  or  produced  by  artificial  means,  often 
appearing  and  being  propuga ted  extensively  without  the 
development  of  the  M.  itself.  There  are  man 3’  other 
species  which,  in  Europe,  are  much  esteemed  for  the 
table,  but  the  Common  M.  is  the  only  one  of  any  impor¬ 
tance  in  this  country.  For  the  botanical  character  of 
M ,  and  the  poisonous  properties  of  a  number  of  them, 
see  Agaricus. 

— An  upstart;  a  parvenu;  one  who  springs  suddenly  from 
obscurity  into  a  good  social  position. 

•*  Such  as  are  upstarts  in  state,  they  call,  in  reproach,  mush¬ 
rooms ." — Bacon. 

Mushroom  spawn ,  the  generative  seed  of  the  mush¬ 
room. 

— a.  Pertaining,  resembling,  or  having  reference  or  rela¬ 
tion  to  mushrooms;  of  sudden  growth  and  decay. 

Mush  room.  (Mech.)  See  Supplement. 

Musli'room-headed,  a.  ( Bot .)  Having  a  head  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  a  mushroom. 

Music,  n.  [Fr.  musupte ;  It.,  from  Lat.  musica;  Gr. 
mousike,  from,  Mousa,  a  Muse.J  Melody;  harmony  any 
succession  or  repetition  of  sounds  so  arranged  and  modu¬ 
lated  as  to  ple.ise  t lie  ear,  or  any  combination  of  simul¬ 
taneous  sounds  in  accordance  or  harmony. 

“  Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell.”  —  Byron. 

— The  science  of  harmonical  sounds,  which  treats  of  the 
principles  of  harmony  or  the  co-relations  of  sounds. 

“  Music's  goMen  tongue.”  —  Keats. 

—The  art  of  combining  sounds  in  a  manner  grateful  and 
pleasing  to  the  ear. 

(Note.  Music  is  frequently  used  in  the  formation  of 
words  having  especial  relation  to  music,  and  which  are 
all  more  or  less  self-explaining,  as,  m tcstc-master, music- 
ball,  /Mimc-stool,  music  seller,  .fcc.) 

Magic  music.  (Games)  A  parlor  game  in  which  a 
person  engages  to  find  some  article  hidden  by  his  or  her 
companions,  assisted  by  the  pianoforte  or  other  instru¬ 
ment,  which  is  played  fast  when  the  seeker  approaches 
the  right  place,  and  slower  by  degrees,  when  receding 
from  it. 

Music  of  the  spheres ,  the  harmony  considered  by  the 
ancients  to  be  evolved  by  the  harmonious  and  accordant 
action  of  the  celestial  orbs. 

(Fine  Art*.)  M.  teaches  the  properties  dependencies, 
and  relations  of  melodious  sounds,  or  theart  of  producing 
harmony  and  melody  by  the  combination  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  those  sounds.  Rousseau  defines  it  as  the  art  of 
combining  tunable  sounds  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the 
ear.  M..  in  common  with  all  other  arts,  is  chiefly  derived 
fro.n  the  ancients.  Of  its  origin  no  certain  knowledge 
can  he  obtained,  nor  is  it  easy  to  determine  what  it  was 
in  its  primitive  state.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
fabulous  stories  attributing  its  iuvention  to  gods  and 


goddesses.  It  was  in  all  probability  coeval  with  man, 
audit  may  almost  be  assumed  that  vocal  M.  preceded 
that  of  instruments.  The  simple  elevation  or  depression 
of  tlie  voice  in  expressing  the  passions  or  emotions  of 
the  mind,  would  most  likely  have  led  to  its  discovery, 
anil  the  idea  of  regulating  it  might  naturally  have  been 
obtained  from  the  modulate! I  songs  of  birds.  A  portion 
of  the  song  of  the  blackbird  is  well  known  to  consist  of 
true  diatonic  intervals.  With  the  ancients  the  term  M. 
possessed  a  far  wider  meaning  than  it  does  at  present. 
With  them  it  comprehended  not  only  dancing  and  act¬ 
ing,  but  even  poetry,  and,  indeed,  everything  that  was 
practically  considered  to  emanate  from  the  influence  of 
the  nine  M uses.  Hesychius  tells  us  that  the  Athenians 
understood  the  term  in  this  latter  sense.  The  first  traces 
of  M.  were  discovered  in  Egypt,  where  the  art  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  al¬ 
though  Diodorus  Siculus  asserts  that  it  was  prohibited, 
as  not  only  useless  but  even  noxious,  from  its  tendency 
to  make  man  effeminate;  on  the  other  hand,  however, 
we  are  assured  by  Plato  and  Herodotus,  both  of  whom 
were  travellers  iu  Egypt,  that  the  art  was  greatly  en¬ 
couraged  and  the  youth  instructed  in  it  at  an  early  age  ; 
and  Diodorus  contradicts  himself  by  telling  us  in  another 
place  that  M. and  musical  instruments  were  the  inventions 
of  the  Egyptian  deities  Osiris,  Isis,  Urus.  and  Hermes. 
They  are  also  proved  to  have  possessed  instruments  capa¬ 
ble  of  much  variety  and  expression,  by  representations 
of  them  that  have  been  found.  One  was  discovered  drawn 
on  an  obelisk  erected  by  Sesostris,  at  Heliopolis:  it  repre¬ 
sented  an  instrument  which,  by  means  of  its  neck,  was 
capable,  with  only  2  strings,  of  furnishing,  when  tuned 
by  fourths,  that  series  of  sounds  called  by  the  ancients 
a  heptachord ,  and  if  tuned  by  fifths,  of  producing  an 
octave.  Many  other  drawings  of  musical  instruments 
have  also  been  found  which  prove  the  art  to  have  been 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Even  after  the  subju¬ 
gation  of  the  empire  by  Cambyses  it  was  not  lost,  but 
continued,  though  iu  a  much  less  prosperous  state,  to 
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1.  Trumpet  (Heb.  Shophar)  ;  2,  Horn  (Hob.  Kern i)  :  8  Flutes 
(Heb.  Ch'itil );  4.  Double  Pipe  or  Flute  (Heb.  Mishrokithu) ;  5. 
Shepherd'*  Pipe;  and,  6.  R;«gpipe  (Heb.  Ugab  —  dubious)  ;  7, 
Straight  Trumpet  (Heb.  Chatzozcrah). 

the  time  of  Cleopatra’s  misfortunes,  —  an  event  which 
terminates  the  history  of  the  Egyptian  empire.  Of  He¬ 
brew  M.  little  is  known,  except  w  hat  may  be  gathered 
from  Holy  Writ.  Jubal.Tth  only  in  descent  from  Adam, 
is  spoken  of  as  “the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the 
harp  and  the  organ.”  The  instrument  here  meant  by 
the  organ  was,  most  probablj%  a  number  of  pipes  joined 
together,  resembling  the  common  Ban's  pipe,  which  is 
know'n  to  be  of  the  remotest  antiquity.  No  mention  is 
again  made  of  M.  until  600  years  after  the  Deluge,  when 
Laban  says  to  Jacob,  “  Wherefore  didst  thou  flee  away 
secretly  and  steal  away  from  me.  and  didst  not  tell  me, 
that  I  might  have  sent  thee  away  with  mirth  and  with 
songs,  with  tabret  and  with  harp?”  It  is  seldom  again 
alluded  to  until  the  time  of  David,  when  we  find  music 
and  musical  instruments  continually  spoken  of.  Under 
Solomon,  music  received  little  encouragement;  for,  un¬ 
like  his  father,  he  was  not  a  performer,  but  ranked 
“men  singers  and  women  singers,  and  t lie  ddights  of 
the  sons  of  men,  such  as  musical  instruments,”  among 
the  vanities  of  the  world.  The  Babylonish  captivity, 
lasting  sixty  three  ye  ars,  proved  a  mortal  blow  to  the 
Jewish  music,  and,  indeed,  all  their  other  arts ;  and  in 
the  stormy  time  which  followed,  during  which  they 
w  ere  conquered  successively  bv  the  Eg.'  ptians,  Persians, 
and  Romans  it  was  entirely  lost  Since  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Temple,  both  instrumental  ami  vocal  music 
have  been  excluded  from  all  Jewish  synagogues,  ex¬ 
cepting  those  of  the  German  Jews,  as  they  consider  it 
improper  to  sing  or  rejoice  before  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  M.  being  held  in  greater  estimation  by  the 
Greeks  than  by  most  other  nations,  we  might  naturally 
expect  that  our  knowledge  of  it  would  be  considerable. 
It  is,  however,  quite  t lie  reverse;  neither  the  ancient 
writings  nor  the  researches  of  modern  inquiries  give  us 
any  idea  what  the  Greek  M.  really  was;  neither  is  this 
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very  surprising  when  we  consider  that  the  music  of  a 
country  can  be  banded  dow  n  to  a  remote  posterity  only 
by  the  preservation  of  actual  compositions  expressed  by 
a  notation  capable  only  of  expressing  the  sounds  with 
distinctness  at  the  time,  hut  which  will  continue  to  be 
intelligible  in  later  ages.  Now,  therefore,  as  all  we 
possess  of  Greek  M.  are  a  few  fragments  written  in  a 
notation  which  is  very  far  from  being  understood,  we 
cannot  wonder  at  the  small  knowledge  we  have  of  it  as 
a  science,  while  of  its  origin  ami  primitive  history  we 
can  give  little  else  than  conjectures,  having  no  more 
satisfactory  accounts  than  mythological  traditions, 
from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  Greeks  received 
their  music,  or  at  least  great  improvements  in  the 
execution  of  it,  fn>m  Lydia,  where  Ainphion  is  said 
to  have  learned  this  art,  and  from  Arcadia,  where  the 
shepherds  practised  on  the  pipe,  flute,  and  cithcra. 
Their  different  modes,  viz.,  the  Phrygian,  Dorian,  Lydian, 
iEolian.and  Ionian,  were  derived  from  various  provinces 
in  Asia  Minor;  hence  tlieir  names.  Mo>t  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  wrote  on  music,  more  .especially  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle;  from  whom 
We  find  that  music  was  considered  an  almost  indispen¬ 
sable  portion  of  the  education  of  the  higher  classes, 
and  that  it  was  employed  in  their  religious  ceremonies. 
They  ascribe  the  invention  of  various  instruments  to 
their  gods  and  goddesses;  thus  they  say  Memiry  in¬ 
vented  the  lyre.  Pan  the  syrinx,  or  Pan’s  pipes,  and 
Minerva  tlje  flute:  this  latter  instrument  was  held  in 
high  estimation.  The  musical  scale  of  the  Greeks  con¬ 
sisted.  at  its  greatest  extent,  of  only  two  octaves,  the 
lowest  note  of  which  was  A,  the  first  space  iu  the  bass 
of  modern  music,  and  resembled  that  of  the  present  day 
exactly  in  the  disp»>sition  of  its  intervals;  but  instead 
of  being  arranged  in  octaves,  as  with  os,  it  wras  divided 
into  tetrachoids.  The  Greeks  are  supposed  to  have 
possessed  no  musical  rhythm,  except  iu  their  poetry. 
Their  musical  notation  was  very  cymplicn ted.  Its  basis 
was  formed  upon  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which 
were  multiplied  by  distorting  and  mutilating  their 
forms,  and  by  the  use  of  accents,  and  of  arbitrary  signs, 
producing  in  all  about  sixteen  hundred  characters.  The 
question  which  has  been  so  long  contested,  as  to  whether 
the  Greeks  possessed  any  know  ledge  of  counterpoint, 
or  part-music,  seems  now  to  be  determined  in  the  nega¬ 
tive;  for  although  they  must,  if  only  by  mere  accident, 
have  known  the  effect  of  simultaneous  sounds,  it  is 
extremely  improbable  that  whatwecall  harmony  formed 
any  part  of  their  music.  Prizes  were  awarded  for 
music  and  poetry  at  the  Olympic,  Nomean,  and  Isthmian 
games,  the  poets  reciting  their  own  verses  to  the  strains 
of  music.  At  the  Pythian  games,  which  were  of  more 
recent  date,  prizes  were  given  for  instrumental  music 
only.  No  professors  seem  to  have  been  more  highly 
honored  than  those  of  the  musical  profession.  Their 
pay  was  enormous.  A  then  sens  tells  us  that  a  flute- 
player  named  Amccbseus  received  a  talent,  equal  to 
for  a  single  performance  at  the  theatre,  while 
Xenophon  asserts  that  flute- players  lived  in  a  most 
magnificent  manner.  The  practice  of  this  instrument 
extended  to  the  fair  sex  ;  speaking  ol  whom,  we  cannot 
omit  to  mention  Lamia,  the  daughter  of  Cleanora, 
mistre-8  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  whose  proficiency  on 
the  flute,  added  to  her  wit  and  beauty,  caused  her  to  be 
considered  almost  a  prodigy.  Inasmuch  as  the  Greeks 
received  their  music  from  the  Egyptians,  so  did  the 
Romans,  though  in  a  much  greater  extent,  receive 
theirs  from  the  Greeks;  and  although  the  art  was  very 
highly  estimated  by  this  warlike  people,  they  made 
little  or  no  progress  in  it;  indeed,  none  of  the  arts  seem 
to  have  received  much  attention  from  them.  Dr.  Burney 
s;iys  that,  even  during  the  Augustan  age,  they  possessed 
no  sculptor,  painter,  or  musician;  those,  he  continues, 

“  who  have  been  celebrated  in  the  arts  at  Rome,  having 
been  Asiatics  or  Europeans,  who  came  to  exercise  such 
arts  among  tin*  Latinsas  the  Latins  had  notunion&  them¬ 
selves.”  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  comedians  and  musi¬ 
cians  were  banished  from  Rome;  and  although  recalled 
by  Caligula,  and  encouraged  by  Claudius,  the  musical 
ai  t  languished  until  the  reign  of  Nero,  by  whom  it  was 
restored  to  its  former  splendor  lie  studied  the  art 
himself,  and  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in 
receiving  lessons  from  Torpius.  the  most  skilful  harpist 
and  lyrist  of  his  time.  The  successors  of  Nero  encour¬ 
aged  public  games  and  musical  and  dramatic  perform¬ 
ances  to  a  considerable  extent ;  thus  theart  continued 
to  flourish  until  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  when,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  all  other  arts,  it  disappeared  until  the  period 
of  its  revival  in  modern  Italy.  Music  has  In  en  employed 
in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  tiie  Christian  Church 
from  the  earliest  ages.  Of  what  it  consisted  during  t tie 
first  three  or  four  centuries  is  purely  a  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture.  although  we  may  n  aturally  suppose  it  to  have 
somewhat  resembled  that  employed  iu  the  countries  in 
which  the  early  Christians  dwelt.  There  is  much  con¬ 
troversy  among  musical  historians,  as  to  w  hether  they 
derived  their  music  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  or 
from  the  Hebrews.  Father  Martini  says  they  received 
it  from  the  latter  people,  ami  Dr.  Burney  agrees  with 
him  so  far  as  to  be  of  opinion  that  theGreek  and  Roman 
secular  music  was  discarded  by  the  Christians,  and  that 
we  have  no  remains  of  it  in  the  traditional  melodies 
which  have,  through  the  Church,  readied  even  to  these 
times.  It  is,  however,  impossible  ever  to  decide  the 
question,  as  we  possess  no  written  remains  of  either  the 
chants  or  airs  for  single  voices  of  tl  e  early  Christians. 
About  the  year  386,  St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  find¬ 
ing  the  whole  system  of  church-music  in  great  confu¬ 
sion.  determined  upon  reforming  it,  and  composed  what 
has  been  called,  after  him.  the  Cantus  Ambrosinnus.  or 
Ambrosian  Chant,  in  which  he  adopted  the  Greek 
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nomenclature  hence  it  has  been  supposed,  without! 
tvfficient  grounds,  that  lie  adapted  their  entire  system. 
However  this  limy  he,  it  is  quite  certain  that  lie  greatly 
improved  music  and  the  manner  of  performing  it,  and 
that  his  system  formed  t lie  foundation  of  that  intro¬ 
duced  two  centuries  afterwards  by  Pope  Gregory,  and 
which  has  formed  in  its  turn  the  basis  of  all  that  is 
grand  and  valuable  in  modern  music.  What  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  qualities  between  the  two  systems  were  cannot 
now  be  ascertained,  as  we  possess  no  vestiges  of  the  Am-  j 
brosian  Chant  sufficient  to  ascertain  its  peculiar  char¬ 
acter.  It  is  to  the  fact  that  the  Chant  of  Gregory  has 
been  retained  in  its  simplicity  in  the  Church  of  Italy,  that 
the  Italians  owe  their  pre-eminence  in  singing.  The  mod- 
ern  chant,  introduced  in  Protestant  cathedrals  at  the  Ke- 
fommtion,  is  but  a  poor  substitute  lor  that  which,  con¬ 
fined  to  nine  varieties,  has  been  heard,  without  satiating 
the  ear.  in  the  Romish  Church  from  the  time  of  Gregory 
to  the  present  day.  Many  attempts  seem  to  have  been 
made,  after  the  death  of  Gregory,  to  improve  musical  no¬ 
tation.  The  practice  then  in  use  of  placing  letters  or  syl¬ 
lables  to  indicate  sounds,  could  not  have  been  very  intel¬ 
ligible  or  easy  to  read.  About  the  end  ot  the  10th  century, 
7  parallel  lines  were  employed, upon  which  the  notes  were 
expressed  by  dots  or  points;  but  it  was  not  until  1021 
that  the  great  reformation  of  the  musical  scale  took 
place.  About  this  time,  Guido,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
born  at  Arezzo,  a  small  town  in  Tuscany,  reduced  the 
number  of  lines  to  tour,  and  placed  the  points  not  only! 
on  the  lines,  but  between  them.  He  also  added  to  tliej 
ancient  system  a  bass-note,  answering  to  the  G  or  sol 
in  our  fa  or  bass-clef.  This  note  he  designated  by  the 
gamma  (T)  of  the  Greeks;  hence,  this  series  of  sounds 
in  the  scale  is  called  the  gamut,  lie  also  inxenled  the 
method  of  counting  by  hexitehords,  instead  of  by  tetra-l 
chords,  and  of  designating  the  major  hexm  hord  by  the 
syllables  ut ,  re,  me,  fa. sol,  la.  The  invention  of  counter¬ 
point  has  also  been  attributed  to  him  by  some  authors; 
but  this  is  unjust  to  his  predecessors;  for  although  bo 
was  the  first  to  write  upon  it, and  it  had  made  but  little 
progress  before  his  time,  he  is  not  entitled  to  tin*  honor 
of  its  invention.  (See  Counterpoint.)  Up  to  this  pe¬ 
riod,  the  plain  chant  consisted  of  notes  of  equal  value 
in  respect  to  time.  A  rhythm  was  unknown.  Now, 
however,  musicians  begun  to  feel  its  importance,  ihe 
first  treatise  on  this  branch  of  the  art  was  written  by 


Franco  of  Cologne,  or,  ;is  some  say,  ot  Paris,  in  a 
work  still  extant,  entitled  Fr ancon ts  Ma<ica  et  Cantus 
Mensurabilis.  He  considers  measured  music  to  be 
much  superior  to  plain  chant.  lie  distinguishes  three 
different  notes  viz.,  the  long,  the  breve,  and  tlm  semi¬ 
breve,  each  of  different  duration.  These  may  be  again 
subdivided.  He  divides  rhythm  into  five  modes.  De¬ 
scant  lie  defines  as  the  union  of  several  melodies  con¬ 
cordant  with  each  other,  but  composed  of  different  fig¬ 
ures,  and  divides  it  into  four  kinds,  viz  ,  simple,  prolate 
(pnJattis).  truncate  \  tronc  //«>).  and  copulate.  Franco's 
system,  although  much  improved  and  extended,  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  this  day.  We  may  therefore  consider  Guido 
and  Franco  as  the  authors  of  musical  notation,  all  sub 
sequent  changes  being  merely  modifications  ot  their  in¬ 
ventions.  rendered  necessary  by  the  improvements  in 
music.  To  the  introduction  of  the  organ,  which  took 
place  in  France  -a  I  amt  757,  and  which  came  into  general 
use  in  England, Germany, and  Italy  about,  the  10th  cen¬ 
tury,  we  owe  the  invention  of  harmony.  This  noble 
instrument  being  played  with  keys,  the  production  of 
simultaneous  sounds  became  easy,  and  the  beautiful  ef¬ 
fects  o!  the  union  of  concordant  sounds  must  soon  have 
been  felt,  and  once  discovered,  was  diligently  cultivated 
by  a  succession  of  eminent  men,  among  whom  we  may 
mention  Franco  (before  spoken  of),  Marehettoot  Padua. 
John  de  Moris.  John  Okenheitn,  Joaquin  des  Pres,  and 
Claudio  Mouteverde.  The  science  of  harmony  continued 
gradually  to  progress  until  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  when  it  may  he  said  to  have-  reached  its  greatest 
refinement.  We  know  scarcely  anything  of  the  state 
of  music  between  the  11th  and  loth  centuries.  Many 
efforts  seem  to  have  been  m  ide  to  improve  it.  Melody 
was  treated  with  contempt,  harmony  being  the  great 
point  of  attraction.  Rhythmical  feet,  as  determined  by 
Franco,  began  to  be  abandoned  toward  the  close  of  the 
14th  cent., and  as  m  my  sounds  were  introduced  into  the 
metre  or  measure  as  the  subdivisions  ot  the  different  or¬ 
ders  of  notes  would  at  that  time  permit,  and  new  forms  or 
figures  were  found  necessary  to  represent  new  values  ot 
time.  The  laws  of  harmony  were  first  fixed  and  regu¬ 
lated  about  the  middle  of  the  following  century,  as  we 
find  from  the  writings  of  several  authors  of  that  time, 
and  more  particularly  in  those  of  John  Tinctor,  "ho 
was  first  chapel-master  to  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples, 
and  afterwards  canon  and  doctor  at  Nivelle,  in  Brabant. 
Ho  wrote  the  first  musical  dictionary,  and  also  the  first 
treatise  on  this  art  ever  primed  in  Italy.  This  was 
followed,  a  few  years  after  1 196),  by  that  of  Franchino 
Gafforio, in  which  the  doctrines  we  find  in  John  Tinctor 
are  much  better  developed.  In  the  compositions  of  the 
loth  century,  there  was  a  great  want  »*f  melody,  for 
which  all  the  display  of  science  and  curious  combina¬ 
tions  which  they  contain  does  not  atone.  In  the  next 
century,  however,  melody  and  harmony  were  united  by 
the  brilliant  genius  of  Palestrina  and  some  of  his ;  con¬ 
temporaries,  while  at  the  same  time  the  art  was  enriched 
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tionof  the  Priests  of  the  Oratory,  ami  held  performances 
of  music  at  the  Chiesa  Nuova.  or  New  Chapel,  consist¬ 
ing  of  sacred  interludes,  written  by  first-rate  poets,  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  to  pious  account  the  theatrical 


enthusiasm  which  then  prevailed  at  Rome.  The  experi- ! 
ment  was  successful;  and  these  concerts,  or  oratorios, 
as  they  ure  now  called,  although  at  first  only  short, 
simple  poems,  gradually  progressed,  until  at  the 
present  day  they  flitter  very  little  lrotn  dramatic  per¬ 
formances.  (See  Oratorio.)  Although  sacred  dramas 
and  pastoral  and  secular  plays,  with  choruses  and 
hymns  interspersed,  were  common  to  all  countries, 
and  music  was  often  introduced  into  tragedies,  come¬ 
dies,  and  pastorals,  before  the  16th  century,  it  was  not 
until  154,  or  1597,  that  the  first  indication  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  opera  made  its  appearance.  About  this  time,  how-  | 
ever,  the  first  one,  named  “Daphuo,”  was  produced  in 
Italy,  composed  by  Giacomo  Peri  and  Count  Corsi,  and 
written  by  Ottavio  Kiuuccini,  a  Florentine  poet,  who 
soon  afterwards  wrote  two  others,  called  44  Eurydice” 
and  “  Ariadne,”  —  the  music  of  the  first  of  these  being 
composed  by  Peri  and  Giulio  Caccini,  and  that  of  the 
other  by  Claudio  Mouteverde.  Ill  1606,  the  first  opera 
performed  at  Rome  was  produced.  In  the  following 
year  the  last-mentioned  composer  wrote  his  “  Orpheo ” 
for  the  court  of  Mantua.  In  D37  the  lyric  drama  was 
introduced  at  Venice,  and  at  Naples  in  1645.  Venice, 
however,  took  the  lead  of  all  other  places,  no  less  than 
350 operas  being  performed  there  between  1637  and  1700. 

A  number  of  these  were  composed  by  Cuvnlli,  chapel- 
master  at  Venice,  who  added  air  to  the  recitative.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Choron,  until  the  time  of  Alessandro 
Scavlatti,  the  overture  to  an  opera  had  consisted  of 
meagre  obligato  symphony  produced  by  certain  routine, 
and  frequently  with  bad  taste.  This  lie  now  reformed, 
and  established  it  less  upon  the  foundation  of  the  opera 
than  upon  the  work  itself,  making  it  a  species  of  musi¬ 
cal  prologue  or  programme  of  the  action.  He  perfected 
the  obligato  or  accompanied  recitative,  and  was  the 
first  to  introduce  the  da  capo,  or  ritornel  of  the  sym¬ 
phonies,  into  the  recitatives.  For  the  great  reformation 
of  t lie  lyric  drama  we  are  indebted  to  Gluck,  whose; 
opera  of  “Orpheo”  was  the  first  ever  printed  in  Italy. 
At  the  end  ot  the  last  century,  the  advancement  of  in¬ 
strumental  music  produced  a  sensible  change  in  that  for 
the  drama  ;  several  composers  endeavored  to  introduce 
the  richness  of  the  symphonies  into  the  operatic  accom¬ 
paniments.  This  brilliant  system,  upon  w  hich  Haydn, 
Mozart, Cherubini, and  all  their  school  worked, although 
possessing  many  advantages,  had  one  drawbac  k  ;  viz., 
that  of  being  liable  to  eclipse  the  chief  or  vocal  part, 
and  sometimes  even  to  make  it  appear  less  important 
than  the  accessory  part.  About  1809,  Italian  music, 
which  had  begun  to  decline  toward  the  end  of  the  18th 
century,  received  a  fresh  impulse  from  the  compo¬ 
sitions  of  Giacomo  Rossini,  the  most  popular  com¬ 
poser  of  modern  times,  lie  composed  his  first  opera, 

“  Deinetrio  e  Polibio,”  in  1  H)9,  and  since  that  time  he 
has  written  thirty-four  others,  t lie  last  and  best  of 
which  was  “Guillaume  Tull.”  Contemporary  with  Ros¬ 
sini  were  Bellini,  who,  had  he  lived,  promised  to  rival 
Hi.-  gruitwt  of  in-  predecessors,  — ■ ids  44  Boiuwaibiilfc” 
and  “  Puritan!  ”  are  extremely  beautiful,  while  his 
“  Norma  ”  is  one  of  the  finest  operas  we  possess  ;  Weber, 
who,  although  often  wanting  fluency  in  his  vocal  writ¬ 
ings,  is  unrivalled  in  a  certain  class  of  passionate  expres¬ 
sions;  Meyerbeer,  whose  operas  of  “  Les  Huguenots,’ 
“  he  Prophet e,”  and  “  Etoile  du  Nord,”  stamp  him  as  a 
first-rate  composer;  Donizetti,  a  wonderfully  prolific- 
composer,  whose  operas  of  “  Lncrezia  Borgia, '* 44  Lucia  di 
Lanimermoor,”*4  La  F'^li  •  del  Kegimento,  &c.,  are^  great 

works, and  universally  admired:  and  A  uber.w  ho, although 

somewhat  resembling  Rossini  in  his  earlier  compositions, 
has  produced  some  very  fine  works.  His  *‘  Fra  Diavolo, 
and  his  most  celebrated  piece,  “  La  Muette  de  Portici,” 
or*4  Masaniello.”  are  well  known  and  deservedly  popular. 
Verdi  is  the  latest  accession  to  the  Italian  school.  His 
music, although  extremely  sw  eet  and  pretty,  is, as  a  rule, 
very  sensuous;  as,  for  example,  that  of  ‘‘La  Traviata”  and 
“11  Trovatore.”  Although  the  Italians  stand  pre-emi¬ 
nent  in  vocal,  the  Germans  have  tar  surpassed  them  in 
instrumental  music.  Their  oratorios  possess  the  great¬ 
est  beauties;  those  of  Handel  are  to  this  day  unequalled ; 
while  t tie  “  Ascension.”  and  the  “  Israelites,  by  Bach, 
and  the  “  Death  of  Jesus  ”  by  Gran,  are  magnificent 
compositions  ;  as  are  also  Haydn  s  two  cantatas  of  the 
“  Creation,”  and  the  “  Seasons.”  The  masses,  the  splen¬ 
did  requiem,  and,  above  all,  the  secular  instrumental 
music  of  Mozart,  have  never  been  surpassed  To  Ger¬ 
many  we  owe  Beethoven,  who,  like  Mozart,  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  the  instrumental  branch  of  secular 
music.  His  power  and  genius  are  best  displayed  in  his 
symphonies;  that  in  C  minor  stands  alone  unrivalled, 
while  his  “  Sinfotiia  Pastorale  ”  is.  perhaps,  the  most  ex 
quisitel v  beautiful  piece  of  descriptive  music  in  exist¬ 
ence.  Mendelssohn  also  was  a  German.  His  overture 
to  the  “  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  the  concert  in  G 
minor,  his  octet,  and  his  magnificent  oratorios  of  “St 
Paul  ”  and  “  Elijah,”  have  obtained  a  world-wide  repu¬ 
tation  as  works  of  the  highest  genius.  To  the  German 
school  also  belong  the  names  of  Spohr,  Hummel,  and 
Wagner.  The  works  of  this  last  composer,  although  ex¬ 
hibiting  great  power  and  genius,  are  not  popular  in  this 
country.  In  scientific  works  on  music,  the  Germans 
are  richer  than  any  other  people,  as  is  proved  by  the 
names  of  Ftix.  Mattheson,  Marpurg,  Kirberger,  E.  Bach, 
A I  hrech  tsherger,  Forkel,  Koch,  ami  a  ho-t  of  others. 
That  M.  has  a  great  power  over  the  passions  and  mind 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt;  neither  is  there  any  doubt 
that  its  effect  is  good.  If  combined  with  loose  or  pro¬ 
fane  songs,  it  will  have  a  contrary  effect;  but  in  this 
case  the  music  does  not  corrupt  the  poetry  ,but  the  poetry 
corrupts  the  music.  We  may  say  with  Montesquieu,*'  Mu¬ 
sic  is  t  he  on  ly  one  of  all  the  arts  that  does  not  corrupt  t  ho 
miud.” — Grove’s  Dic.of  Music  and  Musicians {N  .Y  .,i$Vi). 
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Mu'sloal,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  music  or  agree* 
atdo  sounds  ;  ns,  a  musical  instrument. —  Producing  or 
containing  music;  as,  a  musical  voice.  —  Melodious; 
harmonious;  sweet-sounding;  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

*'  As  sweet,  aud  musical,  as  is  Apollo's  lute.” — Shaks. 
Musical  glasses.  { Mas.)  See  llAHMOMCA. 

II li 'Mica I I.V,  adv.  In  a  melodious  or  harmonious  man* 
tier;  with  sweet  or  pleasing  sounds. 

Mu  MicalncHH.  v.  State  or  quality  of  being  musical 
Musician,  (-zisl/an.)  n.  [Fr.  musicien.]  One  skillet? 
in  music,  or  a  teacher  of  music;  one  who  sings  or  per 
forms  on  instruments  of  music  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  art. 

Musicoma'iiia.  n.  [Lat.  mtisica,  music,  and  mania. 
madness.]  Med.)  A  kind  of  monomania,  caused  by  au 
absorbing  passion  for  music. 

Miis'ingT'V,  adv.  In  a  musing  or  abstractedly  thought¬ 
ful  manner. 

Mlifck.  n.  [Lat.  muscus ;  Pers.  mashk ;  Ar.  musk  ;  Hind. 
mooshk ,  mute;  late  Gr.  moseftos.]  A  strong-scented  sub¬ 
stance,  the  prodace  of  the  Mnsch us  mnschiferus,  or  musk- 
deer,  an  animal  which  inhabits  the  mountains  of  East¬ 
ern  Asia.  Behind  the  navel  is  a  hag,  which  in  the  adult 
animal  is  filled  with  musk.  These  oags  are  imported 
from  China,  Bengal,  and  Russia.  Musk  is  originally  a 
viscid  fluid,  hut  dries  into  a  brown  pulverulent  siiIh 
stance,  of  a  strong,  peculiar,  and  highly  diffusible  odor. 
Its  chief  use  is  as  a  perfume:  it  has  been  employed  in 
medicine  as  a  stimulant  antispasmodic,  but  much  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  exists  ns  to  its  efficacy;  and  its  high 
price  and  extreme  liability  to  adulteration  are  against 
its  use. 

( Zoo! .)  The  MrSK-niFR,  g.  r. 

( Mot.)  A  name  popularly  applied,  from  their  strong 
musky  scent,  to  some  plants  ot  the  genus  Muscnri.  onl. 
Liliacese ,  and  of  the  genus  Er odium .  order  Geraniucrx. 
— r.  a.  To  perfume,  or  impregnate  w  ith  the  odor  of  musk. 
MusL-doer,  n.(ZoCl.)  A  deer  of  the genus  Mosciius.tf.r. 
Musk-duck,  n.  ( Zool .)  The  Muscovy- duck.  Anas 
moschata. 

Mitsltec'go,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of 
Waukesha  co.,  abt.  15  in.  8.W.  of  Milwaukee; pop.  2,500. 
Ilus  ketfon,  or  M/skegon,  in  Michigan,  a  river  rising 
in  Houghton  Lake,  in  Roscommon  co..  and  flowing  a 
general  S  W.  course  enters  Lake  Michigan  from  Mus¬ 
kegon  co. :  length ,  abt.  260  in.,  ot  which  the  lowei  25  only 
me  navigable. 

—  A  W.  co.  of  the  lower  peninsula,  bordering  on  Lake 
Michigan  ;  area .  abt.  625  sq.  in.  Mirers.  Muskegon  and 
White,  and  Cedar  and  Crockery  creeks.  Surface,  nearly 
level ;  soil-,  fertile.  Cap.  Muskegon.  Pop. U 870),  1 4,829 

—  A  post-village  and  twp.  of  the  above  co.,  on  M~ckegon 
River,  abt.  15  m  N.  of  Grand  Haven;  pop. (1670)6  060. 

Mus  ket,  n.  [Fr.  nausea ut.)  A  d<  scription  of  fire-arm 
used  in  war,  originally  discharged  hv  a  match,  and  After¬ 
wards  by  a  spring  lock  and  a  flint.  The  rifle  has  en¬ 
tirely  superseded  it  as  a  military  weapon,  while  the  per¬ 
cussion-lock  lias  taken  the  place  ot  the  flint-lock  for 
sporting  and  other  purposes. 

Musketeer',  n.  [Fr.  mnnsquetnirr.'}  A  soldier  who 
carries  a  musket ;  —  a  term  now  in  disuse. 

Musk etoon'.  |  Fr.  w< un$qnr1t<n.]  (Mil.)  A  short 
musket;  a  blunderbuss;  also,  the  person  who  carries  a 
nnisketoon. 

Mus  ketry,  v.  [Fr.  mnusqveterie..']  Muskets  in  gen¬ 
eral.  or  their  fire;  as.  a  volley  of  musket'  y. 

M usk  iuess.  n.  [From  mus' . ]  State  or  quality  of 
Being  musky  ;  the  scent  of  nm*k. 

Muskin  gum,  in  Oho,  a  river,  which,  rising  in  Lick¬ 
ing  co.,  flows  S.K.,  and  enters  the  Ohio  River  at  Mari¬ 
etta;  length,  abt.  1 10  ni. 

—A  S.E.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  610  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Mus¬ 
kingum  and  Licking  rivers,  besides  several  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  diversified  :  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Coal 
and  iron  in  abundance.  Cap.  Zanesville.  P<p.  abt.  68,000. 
— A  township  of  the  above  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,400. 
Mlisk'-mcloil,  n.  See  Melon. 

Musk'-OX,  n  (ZoiJl.)  The  Oribo*  moschahis.n  rumi¬ 
nating  animal  which  by  some  naturalists  lias  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  intermediate  between  the  sheep  and  ox,  in- 
habits  the  more  northern  parts  of  America,  where  the 
country  is  mostly  rocky  and  barren,  except  on  the 
banks  of  the  larger  rivers.  When  they  are  fat,  the  flesh 
is  well  flavored,  but  smells  strongly  of  musk.  They 
herd  together  in  flocks  of  twenty  or  thirty.  The  Musk¬ 
ox  is  about  the  height  of  a  deer,  but  of  much  stouter 


Fig.  1 894.  —  musk-ox. 


proportions.  The  horns  are  very  broad  at  the  base, 
covering  the  forehead  and  crown  of  the  head  ;  and  curv¬ 
ing  downwards  between  the  eye  and  ear,  until  alamt 
the  level  of  the  mouth,  when  they  turn  upwards.  The 
head  is  large  and  broad,  and  the  nose  very  obtuse;  the 
ears  are  6hort,  aud  not  very  conspicuous.  The  hair  of 
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tho  body  is  fa  general  brown  ;  on  the  neck  and  between 
the  shoulders  it  is  long,  matted,  and  somewhat  curled  ; 
and  this  bushy  state  of  the  hair  on  those  parts  causes 
the  animal,  to  appear  humped.  On  the  back  and  hips 
tin*  hair  is  also  long,  but  lies  even  and  smooth  ;  and  on 
the  shoulders,  thighs,  and  sides,  it  is  so  long  as  to  hang 
down  below  the  middle  of  the  leg.  The  tail  is  so  short | 
as  to  he  concealed  in  the  fur.  Beneath  the  long  hair, 
on  all  parts  of  the  animal,  is  a  fine  kind  of  soft  ash- 
colored  wool,  which,  if  it  could  be  procured  in  sufficient 
quantity,  would  be  highly  useful  to  the  manufacturer. 
The  legs  of  the  Musk-ox  are  short  and  thick,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  narrow  hoofs,  resembling  those  of  the 
Moose.  The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male,  and  has 
also  smaller  horns,  whose  bases  do  not  meet.  Her  gen¬ 
eral  color  is  black,  except  that  the  legs  are  whitish,  and 
between  the  horns  there  is  a  tuft  of  white  hair  inter¬ 
mixed  with  rust-color;  an  elevated  ridge  or  mane  of 
dusky  lmir  runs  along  the  hack,  and  on  the  middle  of 
the  back  is  an  oblong  patch  or  bed  of  white  hair,  shorter 
than  the  rest,  and  which  has  been  termed  the  saddle. 
The  Musk-ox  runs  nimbly,  and  climbs  hills  and  rocks 
with  great  ease.  When  pursued  by  the  hunter,  they 
seek  for  safety  by  instant  flight ;  but  the  hulls  are  some¬ 
times  dangerously  irascible  when  closely  pressed. 

M  tisk'-pear,  n.  A  fragrant  sort  of  pear. 

JtliiHk'-rat,  n.  ( Znol .)  Bee  Fiber. 

MiiNk'-rosp,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  variety  of  very  fragrant  rose, 

Rosa  maschata. 

Musk'-t  h  iatle,  (dhis'l.)  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  thistle. 
Car 'tuus  mutant's ,  which  emits  «i  strong  odor  of  musk. 

lUllftky*  a.  Yielding  the  odor  of  musk;  fragrant. 

Muslin,  ( muz’lin ,)  n.  [Fr.  mousseline,  said  to  he  de¬ 
rived  from  Moussul.  a  city  of  Turkish  Asia,  where  it  was 
first  manufactured;  It.  mussolina ,  mussolo.]  A  sort  of 
fine,  thin,  flimsy  cotton  cloth,  which  hears  a  downy  nap 
on  its  surface.  It  is  principally  used  for  ladies’  dresses. 
S«*  Mousseline-de-laine. 

— a.  Made  of  muslin  ;  as.  a  muslin  dress. 

M  tisl i net',  n.  [Fr.  mousselinel.]  A  kind  of  coarse  cot¬ 
ton  cloth. 

MiiVnion,  n.  (Znol.)  Same  as  Moufflon,  q.  r.' 

Mils'll  ml,  n.  [Pei’S.]  In  Persia,  a  throne  or  chair  of  state. 

9IiiHoma'nia,n.  (Med.)  Same  as  Musicomania,?.  v. 

M  iiAopn  aga.  a. ;  Musopma'giua;,  n.  pi.  (Znol.)  \  gen. 
and  fam.  of  Scansorial  birds,  evidently  allied  to  the  In- 
sessorial  or  Perchers.  The  base  of  the  bill  is  enor¬ 
mously  dilated, so  as  to 
spread  like  a  casque 
or  helmet  over  the 
fore  part  of  the  head 
as  far  as  the  crown, 
where  its  thickened 
sides  form  a  semicir¬ 
cle.  Nostrils  oval, 
open,  placed  nearer 
to  the  tip  than  to  the 
eyes,  and  pierced  in 
the  substance  of  the 
bill.  The  species  Mu- 
sop  hag  a  violacra  here 
figured  is  a  very  mag- 

nifiwnt  bird,  Bill  189$.  _ plant  iin-eater, 

ricli  yellow,  passing  *  ’ 

into  crimson;  orbits  Wophaga.  vioUaa.) 

naked,  and,  like  the  compact  velvety  feathers  of  the 
crown,  glossy  crimson;  a  white  stripe  beginning  below 
the  eye  and  extending  above  the  ear;  secondary  and 
part  of  the  primary  quills  carmine,  margined  and  tip¬ 
ped  with  blackish  violet,  which  is  the  general  color  of 
the  plumage,  changing  into  a  very  deep  green  on  the 
under  parts,  which  is  very  rich  on  the  tail ;  legs  strong 
and  black  :  gape  wide.  The  Gold  Coast  and  Senegal,  in 
Africa,  are  its  localities. 

Miin'q n.  {Znol.)  The  Musk-rat.  See  Fiber. 

Musifiiet,  (mus'Let.)  n.  An  old  spelling  of  Musket,  q.v. 

Mlinq  ueteer',  n.  (Mil.)  The  former  orthography  of 
MUSKETHEK,  q.  V. 

MiiHquite,  (-keet\)  n.  (Bot.)  See  Mezqvite. 

M  UM|  ii  i  to,  (-A e'to.)  n.  (Znol.)  Same  as  Mosquito,  q.  v. 

Mil*<|tiito,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Calaveras 
co.,  aht.  11  m.  E.  of  Moquelumue  liill. 

MiiN'rok  Mus'role,  /i.  [Fr.  muserolle.]  The  nose¬ 
band  of  a  horse's  bridle. 

Miihs,  h.  [From  Lat.  musca.  a  fly.]  A  scramble;  a 
wrangle;  a  contention  ;  a  pother;  a  confused  struggle. 
(Obsol.  in  England,  hilt  largely  used  in  the  U.  States.) 

“  When  I  cried  hoa  !  like  boys  into  a  muss." —  Shaks. 

— v.  a.  To  tumble;  to  engage  in  a  wrangle  or  quarrel; 
to  throw  into  confusion.  (Used  in  the  U.  States.) 

MllH'sel,  it.  (Zonl.)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
Mylilus ,  including  molluscous  animals,  the  characters  of 
which  are,  that  the  shell  is  bivalve,  of  an  oblong  trian¬ 
gular  form,  terminating  in  a  point,  and  having  its  two 
extremities  equal.  The  head  of  the  animal  is  in  the 
acute  angle.  The  common  salt-water  M..  Mytilus  bore- 
alts  of  New  England,  by  some  considered  the  same  as 
the  Mytilus  edulis  of  Europe,  is  distinguished  by  a  strong 
shell,  slightly  incurrated  on  one  side,  and  angulated  on 
the  other;  the  end  near  the  hinge  being  pointed,  and 
the  other  rounded.  From  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  always  found  attached  to  rocks,  stones,  or  to  the 
shells  of  each  other,  they  have  been  supposed  by  many 
to  he  incapable  of  progressive  motion;  hut  although 
they  have  no  tendency  to  change  of  place,  the„  seem 
possessed  of  a  certain  degree  of  locomotive  power:  and 
their  manner  of  exerting  it  has  been  examined  and  well 
explained  by  Reaumur.  He  discovered  that  their  mode 
of  progression  consisted  in  trusting  their  tongue-like 
foot  out  of  the  shell,  curving  it,  hooking  it  to  some  ad¬ 
jacent  body,  and  thus  drawing  themselves  forward  to 


the  point  of  attachment.  M.  are  not  unpleasant  to  the 
ta»te,  and  are  with  many  an  object  of  great  consumption. 

IltiHNeliMirgli.  ( mus'sel-bro ,)  a  seaport- town  of 
Scotland,  co.  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  mouth  of  the  E*k,  in 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  5  in.  E.  of  Edinburgh.  Munuf. 
Leather,  sail-cloth,  and  hats.  l*p.  7,000. 

Musset,  Alfred  de,  ( moos'sai ,)  one  of  the  best  modern 
French  poets,  playwrights,  and  novelists.  Alter  com¬ 
pleting  his  education  at  the  College  of  llenry  IV.,  where 
iiis  fellow-pupil  and  intimate  friend  was  the  duke  d’ 
Orleans,  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  lie  essayed  the  most  di¬ 
verse  studies.  The  law,  medicine,  finance,  painting, 
were  in  turn  engaged  in,  in  turn  abandoned.  In  1880, 
lie  put  forth  a  small  volume  of  poetry,  entitled  Les 
ConUs  d' Espagne.  et  d'ltalie .  which  was  received  with 
great  favor.  A  celebrity  at  23,  the  young  poet  made  a 
journey  to  Italy  with  George  Sand,  under  the  name  of 
confidential  secretary.  At  the  revolution  of  1848,  he 
lost  his  post  as  librarian  to  the  ministry  of  the  Interior, 
hut  regained  it  after  the  establishment  of  the  empire, 
with  the  additional  appointment  of  reader  to  t lie  em¬ 
press.  During  his  last  years,  he  gave  himself  up  to  play, 
and  even  grosser  pleasures.  Ilis  last  volume  of  verse 
was  published  in  1860,  and  showed  a  premature  decay 
of  the  authors  powers.  lie  was  nevertheless  elected  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  in  185-'.  D.  1S57. — 
Ilis  best  works  are  his  poems,  —  Lc  Spectacle,  dans  un 
FiuUuil ;  L'l  Om pc  ft  les  Lerres ;  A  qnoi  Revert t  Us 
Je.nnes  Fillesf  Aanwnna  ;  Rolla  ; — and  his  two  ex¬ 
quisite  dramatic  pieces  —  Un  Capricf,  and  II  faut  qu'une 
pnrte  sott  ouverte  ou  Jermfe.  During  the  political  com¬ 
plications  in  1840,  he  answered  Becker's  war-song  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Hie  Rhine(“Siesollen  ihn  nicht  haben,  den  freien 
deutschen  Rhein,”)  with  a  poem,  entitled  Anus  Varons 
eu .  votre  Rhin  Allrmand.  See  biography  by  his  brother, 
Paul  de  M.  (Paris  and  Boston,  1877.) 

Mus'sito,  n.  (Min.)  A  grayish-green  variety  of  diop- 
site,  from  the  Mussa  Alp,  in  Piedmont. 

Mussulman,  n. ;  pi.  Mussulmans.  [Ar.  Muslim ,  pi. 
Muslimin. J  A  Mohammedan;  a  Moslem;  a  believer  in 
Islam. 

>1  iis  sul  nianio.  a.  Having  reference  to  Mussulmans. 

Miis'sulB»iani«ti,  a.  Moslem;  Mohammedan. 

.llns'siilinuiiisiii'  n.  Islamism;  Mohammedanism. 

Miis'sulniHiily,  adv.  After  tho  manner  of  Mussul¬ 
mans. 

M  us'sy,  in  Michigan ,  a  twp.  of  St.  Clair  co. ;  ptp.  nbt.  800. 

Must,  r.  ii.  or  auxil.  [A.  S.  mot.  must,  ought,  pi.  nioslon; 
Ger.  mus sen.  to  he  compelled  or  obliged:  Dan.  maate, 
must.]  To  he  obliged;  to  be  necessitated;  as,  man 
must  die. 

— A  verb  which  expresses  moral  fitness  or  propriety  aw 
necessary  or  esseutial  to  the  character  or  end  proposed. 

“  Likewise  must  the  deacons  be  grave."— 1  Tim.  iii.  8. 

(Must  is  of  all  persons  and  tenses,  and  used  of  persons 
and  things.) 

Must,  n.  [A.  S..  Ger.,  and  Dan.  most;  It.  and  Sp.  mnsto; 
Lat.  mustum.)  The  expressed  juice  of  the  grape  before 
its  conversion  into  wine  by  the  process  of  fermentation. 
According  to  Ber&rd,  the  juice  of  ripe  grapes  contains 
sugar,  gum,  gluten,  malic  acid,  and  malate  of  lime,  bi¬ 
tartrate  of  potash,  and  bitartrate  of  lime.  The  acidity 
of  the  juice  of  ripe  grapes  is  principally  due  to  the  tar¬ 
tar  which  it  contains,  and  which  is  precipitated  by  the 
alcohol  formed  during  fermentation. 

— New’  wine  expressed  from  the  grape,  but  not  fermented. 

•*  The  wine  itself  was  suiting  to  the  rest, 

Sldl  workiug  in  the  must,  ami  lately  press'd.” — Dryden. 

Must,  n.  Mouldiness:  fustiness;  rancidity;  sourness. 

— v.  a.  To  make  mouldy  or  fusty;  to  make  sour. 

— v.  n.  To  become  rancid  or  fetid. 

Mus'ta?.  n.  (Zt>ol.)  A  species  of  small,  tufted  monkey. 

Mustache,  Moustache,  (mus-tash',)  (formerly 
written  Mu>tachio,)  n. ;  pi.  Mustaches,  (formerly  Mus- 
tachios.)  [Fr.  moustache;  Gr.  m  us  tax ,  Doric  for  mustax. 
the  upper  lip,  front  masaomai .  to  shoot  out  the  lip.] 
Long  hair  left  to  grow  above  the  upper  lip;  that  part 
of  the  heard  which  grows  above  the  mouth. 

Mustacliio.  ( muS’tdsh'yo ,)  n.  See  Mustache. 

M ustacli  ioed,  a.  Wearing  or  having  musiaclies. 

Mustu'ba.  Mustaliiha.  n.  (Bot)  A  Brazilian 
wood,  inferior  to  rosewood,  hut  harder.  It  is  exten¬ 
sively  used  for  the  handles  of  glaziers’  and  other  knives. 

Mil*  tans',  n.  The  term,  given  to  the  small,  hardy 
wild  horses  of  the  Texan  prairies,  Mexico,  California,  Ac. 

Mustapha  I.,  (mus'ta-fa.)  sultan  of  Turkey,  succeeded 
his  brother,  Ahmed  I.,  in  1617.  In  the  same  year  he 
was,  however,  deposed  by  the  Janissaries,  and  thrown 
into  prison,  lie  was  afterwards  released,  and  placed 
upon  the  throne,  but  again  deposed  by  the  Janissaries, 
and  strangled  in  1623. 

Mustapha  II..  non  of  Mohammed  TV.,  succeeded  Ahmed  II., 
his  uncle, in  1695.  He  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Teines- 
war.and  made  war,  with  success. against  tin*  Venetians, 
Poles,  and  the  Russians.  Fortune  at  length  turning 
against  him,  he  was  forced  to  make  peace.  He  was  de¬ 
posed  by  his  subjects,  and  died  in  1703. 

Mustapha  III,  the  son  of  Ahmed  III.,  ascended  the 
throne  in  1757.  He  was  a  weak  prince, and  by  trusting 
to  his  favorites  greatly  exhausted  the  public*  treasury. 
Ilis  brother  Abdul  Ahmed  succeeded  him.  D.  177-4. 

Mustapha  IV.  ascended  the  throne  in  1807,  after  the 
deposition  of  Selim  III.  Mustapha  Bairaktar,  pasha  of 
Rudshuk,  collected  an  army  and  marched  upon  Con¬ 
stantinople,  demanding  that  the  deposed  Selim  should 
he  given  up  to  him.  But  Selim  had  been  already  stran¬ 
gled,  and  his  dead  body  was  brought  to  Bairaktar,  who 
thereupon  deposed  Mustapha  IV..  and  placed  his  brother 
Mahmoud  upon  the  throne.  (See  Muimoud  II.)  Mus¬ 
tapha  IV.  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother  Mahmoud  II., 
in  1808. 


[  Mnstard,  (mus'ferd,)  n.  [It.  mostarda :  Fr.  mc.utarde\ 

!  Lat.  mustum  ardens.  burning  innst.J  (Bot.)  See  Sinapis. 

Mu*t**e',  n.  Same  as  Mesiee,  q.  v. 

>1  M*'t  n.  (Zoo 7.)  The  Mai  tens,  a  genus  of  carnivora 
of  the  family  Mustelidie.  There  are  two  important  va¬ 
rieties  of  this  species,  viz.,  the  Beech-marten  and  the 
Pine-marten  (Fig.  1895),  the  former  being  possessed  of  a 
white  throat,  and  the  la  iter  of  a  yellow  one.  The  Beech- 
mat  teu  (Muste.la  marten)  di tiers  hut  little  from  the 
weasel  in  form,  with  the  exception  of  the  body  being 
slightly  more  elongated,  the  head  a  little  more  pointed, 
amJ  the  fur  generally  longer.  The  Martens  besides  have 
an  additional  molar  tooth  in  both  jaws;  and  also  the 
larger  grinder  of  the  lower  jaw  has  a  small  internal 
tubercle  which  does  not  exist  in  that  of  the  weasels. 
The  tail  is  about  as  long  as  the  body;  the  upper  parts 
grayish  or  yellowish  brown;  and  the  feet  and  tail  of  a 
chocolate  line.  The  throat  has  already  been  described. 
The  limbs  are  of  moderate  length.  Ou  the  fore-foot  the 
first  toe  is  very  short,  the  second  and  fifth  equal  in 
length,  and  tho  fourth  t lie  longest.  On  the  hind-foot 
the  proportions  are  similar.  The  soles  of  all  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  hair;  and  the  claws  are  large,  compressed, 
tapering,  and  arcuate  —  that  is  to  sa}  linear,  and  bent 
like  a  how.  The  fur  is  dense,  rather,  soft  and  long,  be¬ 
ing  longer  on  the  hind  parts,  especially  on  the  tail. 
The  under  fur  is  thick  and  woolly.  When  young,  tho 
Marten  is  of  a  darker  color;  ami  in  summer  the  fur  is 
always  of  a  lighter  hue  than  in  winter.  The  Marten  is 
generally  distributed  throughout  Europe.  In  its  habits 
it  partakes  of  the  qualities  of  the  fox,  us  it  is  a  destruc- 
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Fig.  1896. 

1,  Common  Marten  ( Martes  foina) ;  2,  Pine-Marten  (J tartes 
abielum ). 

tive  depredator  at  night-thne  of  farm-yards,  although  it 
shuns  men  as  much  as  possible.  Its  general  length, 
from  nose  to  tail,  is  about  a  foot  and  a  halt.  The  female 
has  two  litters,  at  least,  in  the  year,  and  produces  two 
or  three  cubs  at  a  time.  The  pine-marten  is  an  inhabit¬ 
ant  of  North  America,  where  it  frequents  the  woody  die-’ 
tricts  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  furnishes  tho 
highly  prized  fur  know'll  as  Hudson  Bay  sable.  These 
Martens  are  very  destructive  to  small  game  and  the 
eggs  of  birds,  tlieir  lives  being  one  continual  plundering 
of  the  nests  of  partridges,  tiie  retreats  of  the  squirrel, 
and  the  form  of  the  hare.  When  deprived  of  these, 
they  prey  on  field-mice,  dormice,  and  even  lizards  and 
serpents.  When  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  female  to 
bring  forth  her  young,  she  takes  forcible  possession  of 
a  squirrel’s  nest,  and  enlarges  it  so  as  to  suit  her  re¬ 
quirements.  The  Kislier(J/  penvantii).  of  the  U.  States, 
is  the  largest  known  species  of  the  genus,  being  2  feet 
long  to  the  tail. 

Mu»te'li«lsp,  ii.  pi.  (Znol.)  The  Weasel  family,  com¬ 
prising  elongated  and  slender  bodied  carnivorous  ani¬ 
mals,  with  five-toed  plantigrade  or  digitigrade  feet,  and 
with  a  single  tubercular  molar  tooth  only  on  each  side 
of  each  jaw.  The  M.  comprise  all  the  animals  known 
as  Fishers,  Martens,  Sables.  Weasels,  Minks,  Otters, 
Badgers,  and  Skunks.  Nearly  all  in  the  family  have 
glands  which  secrete  a  fetid  liquid,  and  in  some  cases  of 
a  most  disagreeable  odor. 

Mus'tel i ne.  a.  [Lat  musUlinus.)  Belonging  or  h  iv¬ 
ing  reference  to,  or  resembling,  animals  of  the  weasel 
family. 

Mus'lor,  v.  a.  [Ger.  musft>rn .  to  muster,  review;  D. 
monsUren ;  Fr.  mnutrer  ;  O.  Fr.  mnnstrer ,  to  display, 
from  Lat.  mnnstro.  to  show.  See  Monster  J  To  collect, 
as  troops,  in  order  that  they  may  he  inspected;  to  as¬ 
semble,  as  troops,  for  review,  parade,  or  exercise.  —  To 
bring  together;  to  gather  or  obtain  ;  to  have  at  disposal; 
as,  to  muster  one’s  cash. 
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To  muster  troops  into  service.  (Mil.)  To  inspect  and  dilute,  v.  n.  [0.  Fr.  mutir.]  To  eject  ordure  or  excre- 
entor  soldiers  on  the  muster-roll  of  the  army. —  To  mus -  meat,  as  birds. 


ter  troops  out  of  service.  To  inspect  and  pay  off  troops 
previous  to  dismissal  from  active  service. —  To  muster  up. 
To  gather  up;  to  contrive  to  procure,  obtaiu,  or  amass. 
Ulus  ter,  v  n.  To  assemble;  to  rendezvous ;  to  meet  in 
one  place;  to  be  gathered  together  for  parade,  exer¬ 
cise,  &c. 

— n.  Au  assembling  of  troops  for  review,  or  a  review  of 
troops  under  arms.  —  A  register  or  roll  of  troops  mus¬ 
tered;  a  muster-roll. —  A  collection,  or  the  act  of  col-' 
lecting  ;  an  assemblage,  display,  or  gathering. 

“  Of  the  temporal  grandees  of  the  realm,  .  .  .  the  muster  was 
great  and  splendid.'' — Macaulay. 

To  jkiss  muster.  To  pass  through  an  inspection  without 
cavil  or  censure. 

HI  iih  lerdmak,  n.  (Mil.)  A  book  containing  the  reg¬ 
istry  of  military  forces. 

Mils  ler-iile,  n.  (Mil.)  Same  as  Muster-roll,  q.  v. 
Mii*4/(er*iiiast<M\  /(.  (Mil.)  One  who  keeps  the  reg¬ 
ister  of  troops  and  tlu*ir  equipments. 

M  us'ter-roll,  n.  (Mil.)  A  roll  or  register  of  the  men 
in  each  company,  troop,  regiment,  or  battalion. 
Mtist/ily,  adv.  [From  musty. J  Mould ily;  raucidly; 
sourly. 

Must  iness.  n.  Quality  of  being  musty  or  sour; 

moiildiness ;  damp  foulness;  sourness. 

Must  y,  a.  [Fr.  moisir ,  to  grow  mouldy,  from  Lat.  mu- 
cere.  to  be  mouldy,  musty,  from  mucus ,  matter  running 
from  the  nose.  See  Mucus.)  Mouldy;  sour;  raucid; 
foul  and  fetid ;  as,  a  musty  cask,  a  musty  book. 

—Stale;  spoiled  with  age. 

The  proverb  is  somewhat  musty."  —  Shaks. 

— Dull;  heavy;  spiritless;  wanting  life  and  vigor. 

— Vapid;  wanting  spirit  and  effervescence;  us,  musty  ale. 
Mutsibil'ity,  to.  [Fr.  mutabilite ;  Lat.  mutabilitas , 
from  mut *,  mat' it  us ,  to  change.  See  Mutvtion.J  State 
or  quality  of  being  mutable;  susceptibility  of  <  hange  ; 
state  of  habitually  or  frequently  changing ;  variation, 
as  of  mind,  disposition,  or  will ;  inconstancy;  instability. 
Mu  table,  a.  [It.  mutabile ,  from  L  it.  mutabilis  —  muto , 
luutiitus,  to  change. j  Subject  to  change;  changeable; 
that  may  be  altered  in  form,  qualities,  or  nature. — Sus¬ 
ceptible  of  change;  variable:  apt  to  waver;  unstable; 
iucoustaut;  tickle;  unsettled. 

“  Most  mutable  in  wishes."  —  Byron. 
Mu'tableness,  to.  Mutability;  instability ;  change¬ 
able  ness. 

Mil  tably,  adv.  In  a  mutable  manner;  changealdy. 
Mil  lagp,  to.  A  process  for  arresting  lermeutation  in 
the  must  of  grapes. 

Mu  tun '<lu  in,  to.;  pi.  Mutanda.  [Lat.  mutare ,  to 
change.]  Something  necessary  to  be  changed;  —  em¬ 
ployed  usually  in  the  plural. 

Mllta'tion,  to.  [Lat.  mutatio ,  from  muto,  mntatus ,  to 
change;  W.  mud,  a  change  of  residence;  Gael. -mul/t.] 
Act  or  process  of  changing.  —  Change  ;  alteration  ;  va¬ 
riation.  either  in  form  or  qualities. 

*'  His  honour  was  nothing  but  mutation.” —  Shaks. 
Mule,  a.  [Fr.  mud ;  It.  muto;  Lat.  mut  us ,  dumb;  akin 
to  Gr.  muo,  to  close,  to  be  shut;  Sansk.  mule,  mute.] 
Having  the  organs  of  speech  stopped  or  closed  ;  not 
having  the  power  of  utterance;  dumb;  silent.  —  Fig¬ 
uratively,  uttering  no  sound,  as.  silent  grief;  restrained 
from  speech. 

44  Mute,  solemn  sorrow,  free  from  female  noise.  ” —  Dryden 

(Gram.)  A  vowel  (or  consonant)  is  said  to  be  mute 
when  written,  but  not  pronounced;  as  the  vowel  eat 
the  end  of  many  English  words,  in  some  of  which  it 
effects  a  change  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  preceding 
vowel,  as  in  wife,  life ,  place ,  &c.,  rendering  it  long. 

(Law.)  A  person  that  stands  dumb  or  speechless 
when  he  ought  to  answer  or  plead.  A  prisoner  is  said 
to  stand  mute  when  he  either  makes  no  answer  at  all, 
or  answers  foreign  to  the  purpose,  and  will  not  answer 
otherwise.  In  such  cases,  the  ancient  English  law  was 
that  a  jury  be  empanelled  to  inquire  whether  the 
prisoner  stood  obstinately  mute,  or  was  mute  by  the  act 
of  God,  (ex  visitations  Dei  )  If  the  latter  appeared  to 
be  the  case,  then  thejudges  were  to  proceed  with  the 
trial,  and  examine  all  the  points  as  if  lie  had  pleaded 
not  guilty;  but,  if  found  to  be  obstinately  mute,  then, 
in  treason  and  in  all  misdemeanors,  it  was  held  as 
equivalent  to  conviction.  By  Act  of  Congress  of  Marcli 
3,  18i5,  it  is  provided  that  if  any  person  being  arraigned 
upon,  or  charged  with,  any  indictment  or  information 
for  any  offence  not  c  'pitat,  shall  stand  mute  of  malice, 
or  will  not  answer  directly  to  the  indictment  or  infor¬ 
mation,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  court,  if  it  shall 
so  think  fit,  to  order  the  proper  officer  to  enter  a  plea 
of  ‘*  not  guilty,”  which  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  if  such  person  had  actually  pleaded  the  same, 
•—n.  A  person  who  cannot  speak,  or  who  remains  silent ; 
one  who  stands  speechless  when  he  ought  to  answer  or 
plead;  —  specifically,  one  who  is  unable,  through  con¬ 
genital  causes,  to  articulate  speech;  a  deaf  mute;  a 
dummy.  —  A  person  employed  by  undertakers  to  stand 
before  the  door  of  a  house  in  which  a  corpse  is  lying; 
also,  one  who  precedes  a  bier  to  the  place  of  burial. 

— In  Turkey,  and  other  countries  of  the  E  ist.  a  dumb  at¬ 
tendant  in  a  seraglio  or  liarem.  who  is  frequently  used 
as  the  instrument  of  private  vengeance. 

( Mus.)  A  small  piece  of  brass,  box.  or  ivory,  somewhat 
resembling  in  shape  a  very  short  comb.  When  in  use, 
it  is  placed  in  an  erect  position  on  the  bridge  of  a  violin 
to  deaden  or  soften  the  tone,  which  it  does  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  to  render  it  almost  inaudible  in  an  adjoining  room. 

(Gram.)  A  letter  that  represents  no  sound,  as  p.  t,  k; 
a  silent  letter;  also,  a  close  articulation  which  inter¬ 
cepts  the  voice.  _ 


“  The  sparrows  muted  warm  dung  iu  mine  eyes." — Job  i>.  10. 

— v.  a.  To  moult,  as  feathers. 

— n.  The  excrement  of  birds. 

M  lilt4  -hill,  to.  Same  as  Moot-HILL,  q.  v. 

Mtife'iy,  ado.  Silently;  without  uttering  sounds  ;  not 
vocally. 

Muteness,  n.  Silence;  dumbness;  restraint  from 
speaking. 

Mli'ticons,  to.  [Lat.  muticus,  for  mutilus.]  (Bot.)  Having 
no  beard  or  barb. 

Mu  tilate,  t».  a.  [Lat.  mutilo ,  mutilatus,  to  cut  or  lop 
off',  from  mutilus,  maimed;  Gr.  mutilo s,  curtailed  J  To 
maim  ;  to  cut  off,  as  a  limb,  or  essential  part  or  member 
of  an  animal  body  ;  to  hack ;  to  cripple;  as,  to  mutilate 
the  person.  —  To  cut  or  break  off',  or  otherwise  separate 
any  essential  part ;  to  retrench,  remove,  or  destroy  any  j 
material  or  important  part,  so  as  to  render  the  thing 
imperfect;  as,  to  mutilate  a  speech. 

Mutilate,  a.  (But.)  Losing  an  essential  part;  muti¬ 
lated. 

— to.  (ZoiiJ.)  Said  of  an  insect  when  its  base-covers  appear 
unreasonably  short  or  curtailed,  as  if  mutilated. 

Mutila  l ion.  to.  [Lat.  mutilatio.]  Act  of  mutilating; 
deprivation  of  some  essential  part,  as  of  writings, 
buildings,  limbs,  and,  especially,  castration. 

Mu  tilator,  to.  [Fr.  mutilateur.]  Oue  who  performs 
the  act  of  mutilation. 

Mutineer',  «.  A  person  guilty  of  mutiny;  specifically, 
a  soldier  or  sailor  guilty  of  insubordination  against  the 
authority  vested  in  his  superior  officers. 

Mu  tin;;.  to.  Ordure  of  birds. 

Mu  tinous,  to..  Exciting  or  promoting  mutiny;  tur¬ 
bulent  ;  disposed  to  insubordination,  or  to  resist  the  au-  ( 
thority  of  laws  and  regulations  in  an  army  or  navy,  or 
openly  resisting  such  authority.  —  Seditious  ;  rebellious. 

Mli'ti nou§ly,  adv,  Iu  a  mutinous  or  turbulent  man¬ 
lier  ;  seditiously. 

Mu'tinoiisness,  n.  State  of  being  mutinous;  oppo¬ 
sition  to  lawful  authority  in  t lie  naval  and  military  ser¬ 
vices;  seditiousness ;  turbulence. 

Mu'tiny,  n.  [Fr.  mutinerie.  See  the  verb.]  (Law.) 
An  insurrection  of  soldiers  or  seamen  against  the  au¬ 
thority  of  their  commanders ;  open  resistance  to  officers, 
or  opposition  to  their  authority. 

— Turbulent  commotion  ;  strife:  contention;  uproar. 

44  There  is  a  mutiny  in ’s  amid."  —  Shaks. 

— r.  n.  [Fr.  se  mu  tine  r,  to  mutiny;  mutin,  riotous,  turbu¬ 
lent;  Sp.  amotinur ,  to  excite  to  rebellion  ;  Fr.  tmeute ,  a 
stir,  an  uprising,  from  Lat.  moveo,  motus ,  to  move.]  To 
rise  against  lawful  authority  in  the  naval  and  military 
services;  to  excite  to  revolt;  to  be  guilty  of  open  insub¬ 
ordination. 

Mia'tism,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  mute  or 
without  speech. 

Mli'ti  us,  OiELius,  (mu' sin -us,)  first  named  Codrus,  and 
afterwards  Scaevola,  an  illustrious  Roman,  who  distin¬ 
guished  himself  when  Porsenna  besieged  Rome  507  R.  C. 
Mutius  entered  the  camp  of  Porsenna  to  assassinate 
him,  and,  by  mistake,  stabbed  one  of  bis  attendants. 
Being  seized  and  brought  before  Porsenna,  lie  said  that 
he  was  one  of  300  who  bad  engaged,  by  oath,  to  slay 
him  ;  and  added,  “  This  hand,  which  has  missed  its  pur¬ 
pose,  ought  to  suffer.”  On  saying  this,  he  thrust  it  into 
the  coals  which  were  burning  on  the  altar,  and  suffered 
it  to  l*e  consumed.  Porsenna.  struck  with  his  intrepidity, 
made  peace  with  the  Romans.  The  name  of  Sctevola,  or 
left-hand,  was  given  as  a  mark  of  distinction  to  Mutius 
and  his  family. 

Mut' ter,  v.  to.  [Lat.  mut  tire,  from  mu,  a  sound  pro¬ 
duced  by  closing  the  lips  ]  To  mumble;  to  utter  words 
with  a  low,  subdued  voice  and  compressed  lips,  with  sul 
lenuess  or  anger:  to  murmur;  to  grumble.  —  To  sound 
with  a  low,  rumbling  noise. 

14  Thick  lightuings  flash,  the  muttering  thunder  rolls.”  —  Pope. 

— v.  a.  To  utter  with  imperfect  articulations,  or  with  a 
low,  murmuring  voice. 

— to.  Murmur;  inarticulate  or  obscure  utterance. 

Mut'terer,  to.  One  who  mutters,  murmurs, or  grumbles. 

Mut'teriiig-ly,  adv.  With  a  low  voice;  without  dis¬ 
tinct  articulation. 

Mutton,  (mut'tn,)  n.  [Fr.  mouton,  a  wether-sheep.] 
The  fiesh  of  sheep,  raw  or  dressed  for  food.  —  A  sheep; 
—  now  rarely  used. 

(Note.  Mutton  is  often  employed  in  the  construction 
of  certain  self-interpreting  compounds;  as,  mutton- 
cntlet;  mutton-fat;  mutton- ham,  mutton-pie,  &c.) 

M ut  ton-<‘Bio|>,  to.  A  collop  or  rihof  mutton  for  broil¬ 
ing,  having  the  bone  at  the  thin  end  chopped  off. 

Mutton-chop  whisker,  a  man’s  side-whisker,  growing 
half-way  down  the  cheek,  and  resembling  iu  shape  a 
mutton-chop,  —  whence  the  name. 

Mut'ton-fist.  to.  A  large,  red,  brawny  fist. 

Mut  tra,  or  Mathura,  ft  town  of  llindostan,  presi¬ 
dency  of  Bengal,  on  the  Jumna,  30  in.  N.W.  of  Agra.  It 
is  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  venerated  as  the  birthplace 
of  Krishna,  and  contains  numerous  temples  and  mosques. 
Bop.  6  >,000. 

Mutual,  ( mut'yu-al ,)  a.  [Fr.  mutuel;  Lat.  mutuus , 
from  muto,  to  change.  See  Muta  iion  J  Reciprocal ;  in¬ 
terchanged;  each  acting  in  return  or  correspondence  to 
the  other;  given  and  received;  as,  mutual  love  or  con¬ 
fidence,  mutual  aversion  or  indifference. 

Mutual'ity,  to.  [Fr.  mutuality.)  State  or  quality  of 
correlation;  reciprocation;  interaction;  mutual  depen¬ 
dence. 

Mu  tually,  adv.  In  a  mutual  manner;  reciprocally; 
in  the  manner  of  giving  and  receiving. 

44  The  tongue  and  the  peu  mutually  assist  one  another."—  Holder. 
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Mil 'til  ary,  n.  (Law.)  A  person  who  borrows  personal 
chattels  to  be  consumed  by  him  and  returned  to  the 
lender  in  kind.  —  Bouvier . 

Mu'tule,  to.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  mutulus.]  (Arch.)  A  project¬ 
ing  block  worked  under 

the  corona  of  the  Doric  MS  S5S  S55 - aBJI 

cornice,  in  the  same  situa-  ^ 

(ion  as  the  inodillious  in  ^ 

made  to  slope  downward 
toward  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  part, and  has  usually  Fig.  1897.  —  mutulx. 
a  number  of  small  guttie 
or  drops,  worked  on  the  under  Ride. 

Mux,  7i.  [From  w«c/.'.]  An  English  provincialism  for 
muck;  manure,  refuse. 

Mlix'y,  a.  An  English  localism  for  rimy;  dirty;  gloomy. 

Miiz'ziness.  to.  State  or  condition  of  being  muzzy. 

Muzzle,  (muz'l,)  a.  [Fr.  m useau;  Low  Lat.  musrllum, 
diinin.  of  musum,  a  beak,  snout,  mouth.]  The  project¬ 
ing  mouth  and  nose  of  an  animal,  as  of  a  horse;  also, 
the  human  mouth,  spoken  in  contempt.  —  The  extreme 
end  for  entrance  or  discharge;  the  month  or  orifice;  as, 
the  muzzle  of  a  gun,  the  muzzle  of  a  bellows. —  A  fasten¬ 
ing  or  curb  for  the  mouth  which  binders  from  biting; 
as,  a  dog's  muzzle. 

Muzzle-lashing.  (Gun.)  The  lashing  that  secures  the 
muzzle  of  a  gun  to  the  upper  part  of  a  ship’s  port. — 
Muzzle-i'ing.  the  metallic  circle  that  goes  round  the 
muzzle  of  a  piece  of  ordnance.  In  the  smooth-bored 
cast  guns,  the  thickness  of  metal  is  increased  at  the 
muzzle,  forming  what  is  called  the  tulip  or  swell  of  the 
muzzle. 

Muz  zle,  v.  a.  To  bind,  fasten,  or  secure  the  mouth  of, 
so  as  to  prevent  biting  or  eating.  —  To  fondle  with  the 
mouth,  (r.)  —  To  restrain  from  doing  hurt  or  injury. 

**  My  dagger  muzzled  lest  it  should  bite  its  master." — Shaks. 

— v.  n.  To  bring  the  mouth  near;  as,  “the  bear  muzzles 
and  smells  to  him.” — L'  Estrange. 

Muz'zy,«.  [From  Eng.  muse.)  Confused;  abstracted 
or  perturbed  in  mind;  bewildered; — also,  boozy;  iueb/i- 
ated  with  liquor;  as.  a  muzzy  look. 

My  ,  pronoin.  adj.  [Contracted  from  A.  S.  min  —  0.  Ger. 
min,  mine.  See  Mine.]  Belonging  to  me;  —  invariably 
employed  attributively  ;  as,  this  is  my  house.  —  Mine  is 
used  predica lively  ;  as.  the  house  is  mine. 

My'<*ale.  (Anc.  Hist.)  A  promontory  of  Ionia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  opposite  the  island  of  Samos,  where  the  Persian 
army  under  Tigranes  was  defeated  at  this  Ionian  city 
of  Asia  Minor,  by  the  Greeks,  under  Leotyclinies.  king 
of  Sparta,  and  Xanthippus,  in  Sept.,  b.  c.  479.  But  lew 
of  the  vanquished  survived  the  contest;  and  the  Greeks, 
after  burning  the  Persian  fleet  and  camp,  retired  with 
their  booty  to  Samos.  The  battles  of  Mycale  and  Pla- 
t«»a  were  both  gained  by  the  Greeks  on  the  same  day. 

Myce  lium,  to.  [Gr.  mykes,  mushroom,  from  myh>s, 
mucus.]  A  development  of  vegetable  life  peculiar  to 
the  Fungales,  but  apparently  common  to  all  the  species 
of  that  order.  The  spawn  of  mushrooms  is  the  myce¬ 
lium.  The  M.  appears  to  be  a  provision  for  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  plant  where  its  spores  may  not  reach,  its 
extension  in  the  soil  or  matrix  in  which  it  exists,  and 
its  preservation  when  circumstances  are  unfavorable  to 
its  further  development.  It  consists  of  elongated  fila¬ 
ments,  simple  or  jointed,  situated  either  within  the 
matrix  or  upon  its  surface.  It  is  often  membranous  or 
pulpy. 

Myce'loid,  a.  [Gr.  mykes,  and  eid<>$,  form.]  (Bot.)  Re¬ 
sembling  a  mushroom  or  fungus. 

My  ceil  as  or  Mycene,  (mi-se'ne,)  an  ancient  city  of 
Greece,  nomarchy  of  Argolis,  near  the  village  Krahata, 
22  m.  S.W.  of  Corinth,  and  5  nt.  N.E.  of  Argos.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Perseus,  b.  c.  1457.  It  was 
the  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of  Agamemnon, and  was  at  that 
time  tiie  principal  city  ol  Greece.  About  46S,  it  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Argos,  and  never  after 
regained  its  former  prosperity.  Its  ruins  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kbarvati,  and  are  specimens 
of  Cyclopean  architecture  (  Fig.  751).  The  most  celebrat¬ 
ed  is  the  “  Gate  of  Lions,”  the  chief  entrance  to  the  an¬ 
cient  Acropolis,  and  receiving  its  name  from  two  im¬ 
mense  lions  sculptured  upon  a  block  of  bluish  limestone 
above  the  gate.  See  p.  1736. 

My  cotes*,  (-se'teez,)  to.  [Gr  ,  from  mykasthai,  to  bellow.] 
(Zool.)  The  Howlers,  a  genus  of  Sapajous,  belonging  to 
the  family  (Vbidse,  and  comprising  a  number  of  species, 
the  largest  of  the  American  monkeys.  They  are  remark¬ 
able  for  the  great  development 
of  the  organ  of  voice,  which 
consists  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
bony  drum,  formed  by  the  con¬ 
vexity  of  the  os  hyoides,  and 
communicating  with  the  lar¬ 
ynx  (Fig.  1898).  The  noise  pro¬ 
duced  by  these  bowlers  in  the 
dead  of  night,  is  described  as 
being  perfectly  appalling,  and 
lasts  from  about  II  o’clock,  at 
night  till  daybreak.  An  ear- 
witness  says,  a  person  might 
suppose  that  half  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  forest  were  col¬ 
lected  for  the  work  of  carnage 
— now  it  is  the  tremendous 
roar  of  the  jaguar  as  he  springs 
on  his  prey  — nowit  changes 
to  bis  deep-toned  growlings  as 
he  is  pressed  on  all  sides  by 
superior  force  —  and  now  you 
hear  bis  last  dying  moau  beneath  a  mortal  wound  They 


Fig.  1898.  —  skull  of 
mycetes  ursinus. 


Showing  the  structure  of 
lower  juw  ami  organ  from 
whence  the  bowling  noise 
proceeds. 
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Rre  social  animals,  and  live  in  troops  in  the  deep  forests  | 
of  tropical  America.  The  Araguato,  or  Browu  Howler, 
M.  ursinus  (Fig.  1899),  is  one  of  the  most  abundant,  liv- 


Fig.  1899.  —  brown  howler, 


(Afycetes  ursinua.) 

ing  in  Guiana  and  Brazil.  They  are  gregarious,  and 
forty  individuals  may  he  6een  on  one  tree. 

Mycolog'ie,  Mycolog'ical,  a.  Having  reference 
to  mycology;  pertaining  to  the  fungi. 

Mycologist,  n.  One  versed  in  mycology. 

Mycol  ogy,  n.  [Or.  mikes,  fungus,  and  logos,  treatise.] 
That  department  of  natural  science  which  has  reference 
to  the  mushrooms  or  fungi. 

Mycone.  or  Myconus,(«t)Vo-ne,)  an  island  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  govt,  of  Syrn,  among  the  N.  Cy¬ 
clades,  5  m.  S.E.  of  Timos;  area .  45  sq.  in.  It  is  of  gran- 1 
ite  formation,  and  the  soil  is  unproductive.  There  are 
several  good  ports,  the  principal  being  Mycone,  Onos, 
Port  Palermo,  and  St.  Anne.  Pop.  6,000. 

Myeli'tis,  n.  (  Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  spiual  mar¬ 
row  or  its  membranes.  —  Dunglison. 

My'ersburg,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Brad¬ 
ford  co.,  aht.  5  m.  N.E.  of  Towanda. 

Myer  s  Mill,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Pottawattomie  co., 
aht.  40  m.  N.E.  by  E.  of  Council  Bluffs. 

M y'erstown,  in  Pennsylvania.  See  M-  yerstown. 

My'jfale,  n.  (Z'>ol.)  The  Ilird-catching  Spider, a  genus 
of  spiders,  having  four  pulmonary  sacs  and  spiracles,  | 
four  spinnerets,  eight  eyes,  and  hairy  legs.  They  make 
silken  nests  iu  clefts  of  trees,  rocks,  &c.,  or  in  the  ground, 
sometimes  bur¬ 
ro  w  i  n  g  to  a 
great  dept  h, 
and  very  tortu- 
ously.Tothis  ge¬ 
nus  belongs  the 
B  i  rd -catching 
Spider  of  Suri¬ 
nam,  which,  as 
several  other  of 
the  larger  spe¬ 
cies,  natives  of 
the  warm  parts 
of  America, 

East  Indies, 
and  Africa,  fre¬ 
quently  prey 
on  the  small 
vertebrate  ani¬ 
mals.  They  do 
not  take  their  prey  by  means  of  webs,  but  hunt  for  it 
and  pounce  upon  it  by  surprise.  They  construct  a  silken 
dwelling  for  themselves  in  some  sheltered  retreat.  Some 
of  them  make  a  curious  lid  to  their  nest  or  burrow.  They 
envelop  their  eggs,  which  are  numerous,  iu  a  kind  of 
cocoon. 

— A  genus  of  Insectivora,  comprising  the  Desmons.  See 
Desmox. 

Myl*.  (Anc.  Hist.)  A  town  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land 
S.W.of  Pelorutn.on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily.  —  The  Homan  I 
fleet,  commanded  by  C.  Duillius,  defeated  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  near  this  place,  b.  c.  260.  —  Near  the  same  place, 
Agrippa,  with  the  fleet  of  Octavius,  defeated  Sextus  Pom- 
pev’s  squadron,  B.  c.  36. 

Mylit'ta,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  fungi,  order  A  scorn , ycet.es. 
M.  Australis ,  called  the  “native  bread  of  Australia,” 
is  an  edible  species,  weighing  from  one  to  three  pounds. 
It  is  commonly  eaten  by  the  natives.  Other  species  are 
used  in  China  for  food  and  medicine. 

My lo'dou,  n.  [Gr.  mylos ,  mill-stone,  and  odons,  odon- 
tos ,  tooth.]  (Pal.)  A  gigantic  fossil  quadruped  included 
under  the  family  of  extinct  Edentata,  by  Owen,  called 
the  Megathoridse.  The  M.  is  closely  allied  to  the  Mega¬ 
therium,  and  among  existing  Edentata  it  holds  a  place 
between  the  Ai  and  the  great  armadillo.  Its  food  is 
said  to  have  chiefly  consisted  of  the  leaves  and  tender 
shoots  of  forest-trees,  which  the  animal's  gigantic 
strength  enabled  it  to  tear  up  by  the  roots.  There  have 
been  three  distinct  species  described — M.  rohudus.  M 
Daruiinii ,  M.  Hirlani.  The  last  one  has  been  found  in 
Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  S.  Carolina,  and  Oregon. 
In  1841,  an  almost  complete  skeleton  of  M.  robustus 
was  discovered  about  20  m.  N.  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

My'lo-hy'oid,  a.  [Gr.  mylos,  molar  tooth,  and  yoeides, 


shaped  like  the  Greek  letter  y.]  (Anat.)  Having  refer¬ 
ence,  or  pertaining  to  the  jawbone  and  the  hyoid  boue  ; 
as,  the  myhrdtyoiu  nerve. 

My a dist.  of  Hindustan,  pres¬ 
idency  of  Bengal.  Lat.  between  24°  4'  and  25°  40'  N  , 
Lon.  between  89°  28'  and  91°  13'  E.  ;  area ,  5.000  sq.  in. 
The  surface  is  diversified,  and  the  soil  fertile.  There 
are  numerous  shallow  lakes.  Pr>>d.  Wheat,  barley,  su¬ 
gar,  hemp,  rice,  flax,  and  tobacco.  The  chief  town  is 
Myinensing,  or  Nusserabad.  I 'op.  1,490.000. 

Myncli'ery,  n.  An  old  Saxon  term  lor  a  nunnery  :  — 
still  locally  used  in  England. 

Myn  heer,  n.  [D.,  my  lord,  my  master.]  Mr.;  Sir; — 
the  customary  compilation  among  the  Dutch;  hence, 
a  Dutchman  ;  as.  Mynheer  Vaudunck. 

My  oily  iiauiics,  n  sing.  [Gr.  myos ,  a  muscle,  and 
dyna  nix,  force.]  Act  or  operation  of  muscular  force  or 
contraction. 


My  otlynamiom'eter,  My  oily  immom'eter, 

n.  [Gr.  my  os,  muscle,  dynatnis,  force,  and  metron,  meas¬ 
ure.]  An  instrument  for  admeasurement  of  muscular 
power  iu  m  iu  and  other  animals 
Myograph  ic,  Myo^rapli'ical,  'i.  Belonging  or 
having  reference  to  uiy  »gr*iphy. 

Myo^'rapliist,  n.  One  who  describes  the  muscles 
of  animals. 


Myography,  n.  [Fr.  myograp'de,  from  Gr.  myos, 
and  grapltein,  to  describe.]  (Anat.)  A  treatise  ou,  or 
description  of,  the  muscles  of  the  body. 

Myolrem'filii,  n.  [Gr.  myns,  muscle,  and  honmi.] 
(Anat.)  The  delicate  sheath  that  envelops  the  fibre  oi 
a  muscle.  —  Dunglison. 

Myoline,  n.  [Gr.  mus,  mouse.]  The  essential  sub¬ 
stance  of  muscle. 

Myolojf'lc,  Myoloj^'ical,  a.  Having  reference,  or 
pertaining  to  the  description  and  system  of  the  muscles. 

Myol'ojfist,  n.  One  versed  iu  myology. 

Myol  ogy,  n.  [Gr.  my  os,  and  by*,  speech.]  (Anat) 
The  doctrine  of  the  muscular  system  of  the  human 
body. 

Myopatli'ic,  a.  [Gr.  myos,  muscle,  and  pathos,  suf¬ 
fering.]  Belonging  or  relating  to  a  diseased  condition  of 
muscles. 

My  ope,  n.  [Fr. ;  Gr.  ntyops,  from  opos,  the  eye.]  A 
short-sighted  or  purblind  person;  a  myops. 

Myop  ic,  a.  Having  reference  to  myopy ;  short-sighted. 

Myopora'cese,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Myoporad  family,  an 
order  of  plants,  alliance  Echiales.  —  1)1  ao.  Irregular, 
unsymmetrical  flowers,  confluent  nut6,  pendulous  ovules 
and  2-celled  anthers. —  The  species  are  natives  of  the  S. 
hemisphere.  The  bark  of  Avicunia  tomentnsa,t\ie  white 
mangrove,  and  other  species,  is  much  used  in  Brazil  for 
tanning.  The  order  includes  but  lew  useful  plants.  It 
is  divided  into  9  genera,  and  42  species. 

My'ops,  n.  A  myope  :  a  purblind  or  near-sighted  person. 

My  op's  is,  n.  [Gr.  myia ,  fly,  and  apsis,  vision.]  (Med.) 
A  disease  of  the  eyes  inducing  an  imaginary  perception 
of  black  spots  moving  after  t lie  manner  of  flies. 

71  ■  [Fr.  myopic;  Gr.  myopia.]  Short-sighted¬ 
ness.  It  is  an  affection  of  the  eye  characterized  by  the 
diminution  of  the  distance  of  the  far  point,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  inability  of  the  eye  to  see  distant  objects  dis- 

|  tinctly  without  the  aid  of  concave  glasses. 

Myo'sis,  n.  [Gr.  myein ,  to  close  the  eyes.]  (Med.) 

I  Permanent  contraction  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 

Myosit'ic,  a.  (Med.)  Producing  contraction  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye. 

Myos'otis,  n.  [Gr.  mns,  mouse,  otis,  the  ear,  its  leaves 

j  being  hairy,  and  growing  like  the  ear  of  a  mouse.]  (B<>t.) 
A  gen.  of  plants,  order  Boraginacex.  They  are  annual 
and  perennial  lieros,  slightly  villous;  the  calyx  is  6- 
parted  ;  corolla  salver-shaped;  convolute  in  the  bud: 
throat  closed  with  scales;  limb  5-fid,  blunt;  stamen 
included;  filaments  very  short;  style  simple;  nuts 
smooth,  convex  externally  keeled  within,  attached  by  a 
minute  lateral  spot  near  the  base.  Distinguished  from 
all  the  other  genera  by  a  convolute  corolla.  Nearly  50 
species  have  been  described,  and  are  to  be  found  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  M.  palustris ,  the  Great  water- 
scorpion  grass,  or  Forget-me-not,  has  the  fruit-calyx 
open,  teeth  short  triangular,  the  pubescence  of  the  stem 
usually  spreading.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant,  with  a  large 
bright-blue  corolla,  having  a  yellow  eye,  and,  probably 
on  account  of  its  striking  appearance,  has  received  its 
name  of  Forget-me-not.  None  of  the  species  are  used 
in  the  arts,  or  in  medicine. 

Myox'ns,  n.  (Znol.)  The  Dormouse  (Fig.  1901),  a  gen. 
of  Kodentia,  family  Sciuridse.  They  appear  to  be  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  squirrels  and  mice;  inhabit  tem¬ 
perate  and  warm  countries,  and  subsist  entirely  on  veg¬ 
etable  food.  They  have  two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw  ; 

4  toes  before  and 

5  behind,  and 
naked  ears.  These 
mice  inhabit 
woods  and  thick 
hedges,  building 
their  nests,  which 
are  lined  with 
moss  and  dead 
leaves,  either  in 
the  hollows  of 
trees,  or  near  the 
roots  of  close 
shrubs.  Towards 
the  approach  of 
winter  they  form  little  magazines  of  nuts,  beans,  acorns, ! 
&c ,  on  which  to  subsist  during  the  inclement  season; 
when  they  retire  to  their  retreats,  roll  themselves  up, 
and  fall  into  a  torpid  or  lethargic  state,  which  lasts, 
with  little  interruption,  till  the  winter  is  over.  It  was 


Fig.  1901.  —  COMMON  DORMOUSE, 
(.Vyoxus  avellanariua.) 
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formerly  believed  that  their  hibernation  was  a  state  of 
continual  sleep  from  the  period  that  they  sought  their 
winter-quarters  until  they  emerged  from  them  in  a  more 
genial  season.  Button,  however,  very  properly  exposed 
the  absurdity  of  tiie  ancient  notion;  .and  has  observed 
that  these  animals  occasionally  wake,  and  make  use  of 
their  stock  of  provision.  They  bring  forth  three  or  tour 
at  a  time,  which  are  usually  born  blind,  and  remain  so 
for  a  few  davs.  There  are  several  species. 

Mt  os'urus.  n.  [Gr. mus,  mouse,  ouru.  tail;  alluding 
to  the  long  spike  of  carpels.]  (Bot )  A  gen.  of  plants, 
order  Rununculdcrse.  They  are  annual  herbs;  leaves 
linear,  entire,  radicle,  scapes  1-flowered.  M.  minimus, 
the  Mouse-tail,  is  a  diminutive  plant,  remarkable  for  its 
little  terete  spikelet  of  fruit,  which  is  often  an  inch 
long.  It  has  a  single,  minute,  pale-yellow  flower  at  top. 

Myotil'ity,  n.  [Fr.  myotilite.  from  Gr.  myos,  muscle.] 
Muscular  contractility.  — Diuglison. 

Myot'omy.  n.  [Gr.  myos,  muscle,  and  tome.  a  cutting.] 
(Anat.)  A  dissection  of  the  muscles  of  the  body 

Myriad,  (mir'i-ad.)  n  [Gr.  myrias,  myriados,  from 
myrtfts,  countless;  W.  myrdd,  infinity,  a  myriad.]  A 
countless  or  indefinitely  large  number;  an  immense 
number,  proverbially.  —  The  number  of  ten  thousand. 

— a.  Vast ;  having  innumerable  aspects. 

“  Our  myriad,  miuded  Shakspeare. ''—Coleridge. 

Myr'iagrainme.  n  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  myrioi,  10/00, 
and  gramme,  the  24th  part  of  an  ounce.]  A  French 
weight,  equivalent  to  Iu  kilogrammes  =  220*485  lbs. 
avoirdupois,  or  26*795  lbs.  Troy. 

Myrialitre,  ( mir-i-a-le'tr ,)  n.  [Fr  ,  from  Gr.  myrioi, 
10.00i»,  and  litra,  a  certain  weight.  See  Litre]  A 
French  measure  of  capacity,  containing  10,000  litres  = 
2*Ul*4  American  gallons. 

My  riametre.  ( mh-i-a-ma'tr ,)  n.  [Fr..  from  Gr.  myrioi , 
and  metron,  measure.]  A  French  measure  of  length, 
containing  10,000  metres  =  6*2134  American  miles,  or 
621382  English  miles. 

Myriap'oda,  n.pl.  [Gr  myrioi.  and  pons,  podous,  foot.] 
i  Z<  dl .)  An  order  of  insects,  the  first  in  tire  classification 
of  Cuvier,  and  often  designated  by  the  term  Centipedes. 
They  are  the  only  animals  of  the  class  which  possess 
more  than  6  feet  in  their  perfect  state,  and  which  have 
their  abdomen  not  distinct  from  their  trunk.  Their 
body,  destitute  of  wings,  is  composed  of  a  number  of 


Fig.  1902.  —  AMERICAN  MYRIAPOD. 

(The  Galley-worm,  or  lulus.) 

rings,  generally  equal  in  size;  each  of  which  —  a  few  of 
the  first  excepted  —  bears  two  pairs  of  feet,  mostly  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  single  book;  these  annuli,  or  rings,  are 
either  entire  or  divided  into  two  demi-segments,  each 
bearing  a  pair  of  these  organs,  and  one  of  these  only  ex¬ 
hibiting  two  stigmata.  In  general,  the  M.  resemble 
little  serpents  or  nereides,  their  feet  being  closely  ap¬ 
proximated  to  each  other  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  body.  The  form  of  these  organs  even  extends  to 
the  parts  of  the  mouth.  The  mandibles  are  bi-articu- 
lated,  and  immediately  followed  by  a  quadruple  piece  in 
the  form  of  a  lip.  with  articulated  divisions  resembling 
little  feet,  which,  from  its  position,  corresponds  to  the 
ligula  of  the  Crustacea.  Next  come  two  pairs  of  little 
feet,  the  second  of  which,  in  several,  resemble  large 
hooks,  that  appear  to  replace  the  two  jaws  as  well  as 
the  lower  lip  of  insects.  The  antennas  are  two  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  are  short,  semewhat  thicker  towards  the  ex¬ 
tremity,  or  nearly  filiform,  and  composed  of  7  joints  in 
some;  in  others  they  are  numerous  and  setaceous.  Their 
visual  organs  are  usually  composed  of  a  union  of  ocelli. 
The  stigmata  are  very  small,  and  their  number,  owing  to 
that  of  t lie  annuli,  is  usually  greater  than  in  the  latter, 
where  it  never  exceeds  18  or  20.  The  M.  are  divided 
into  two  families  by  Cuvier;  namely,  the  Chilognatha 
and  the  Chilopoda ;  the  first  of  which  move  very  slowly, 
that  is,  slide  along,  and  roll  themselves  into  a  ball; 
while  the  latter  possess  speedier  faculties  of  locomotion. 
The  Chilognatha  are  divided  by  Linnaeus  into  4  classes; 
viz.,  Glomeris ,  lulus,  Polydesmus ,  and  Pdyxenus.  The 
Chilopoda  are  divided  into  3  classes;  comprising  Bcu- 
tigera,  Litholnus,  and  Scolipendra  (or  Centipedes). 

Myriarell,  (mi)Ji-drk,)  v.  [Gr.  myrioi,  in, 000,  and 
arch  os,  chief.]  A  commander  often  thousand  men. 

Myr'iare,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  myrioi,  and  Fr.  are..  See 
Are.)  A  French  superficial  measure,  being  10,000  ares 
=1,000,000  square  metres;  equivalent  to  248  085  Ameri¬ 
can,  or  247*1143  English,  acres. 

Myr'ica,  n.  [Gr.  myro,  to  flow;  because  some  of  the 
species  are  native  of  river-banks  and  inundated  places.] 
(Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Myricacvfe,  q.  v. 

Myr'icin,  n.  (Ch?m.)  That  portion  of  wax  which  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  melts  at  147°  Fahr.  The  wax 
of  the  Myrica  endfera  affords  it. 

Myricyi'ic  Al  cohol,  n.  (Chem.)  The  hydrated 
oxide  of  myrieyl.  The  oxide  of  mvricyl  exists  in  bees¬ 
wax  in  combination  with  palmitic  acid,  and  is  liberated 
in  the  hydrated  form  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash. 
Myricylic  alcohol  is  a  colorless  solid,  of  a  silky  lustre, 
melting  at  185°  Fahr. 

My  riologr'ical,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to 
a  myriologue. 

Myrioi  'ojs*ist,n.  The  female  performer  of  a  myriologue. 

My  r'ioloyiie,  n.  |  Fr.,  from  Gr.  Moria .  the  goddess  of 
death,  and  logos,  discourse.]  In  modern  Greece,  a 
funeral  dirge  or  requiem  sung  by  a  female,  extempora¬ 
neously. 
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MyHoa'cerP,  n.  ( Bnt .)  The  Gale-wort  family,  an  ord. 
of  plants,  alliance  Amentales, —  Diag.  A  1 -cel  led  ovary, 
ami  a  single  erect  seed,  with  superior  radicle. — They 
are  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
aromatic,  covered  with  resin¬ 
ous  glands  or  dots,  and 
having  simple  alternate 
leaves.  Flowers  monoe¬ 
cious,  or  dioecious,  amen¬ 
taceous,  each  axillary  to  a 
bract.  The  species  Myrica 
ceriftra  is  known  by  the 
names  Wax-berry,  Candle- 
berry,  Wax-myrtle,  and  llay- 
berry;  its  fruits, when  boiled, 
yield  the  kiud  of  wax  kuown 
to  commerce  as  Myrtle- wax. 

This  useful  and  interesting 
shrub  is  found  in  dry  woods 
or  in  open  fields,  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Florida,  and  W.  to 
Lake  Erie.  M.  gall ,  the 
Sweet  Gale,  or  Dutch  Myrtle, 
is  found  in  marshy  places, 
and  on  the  borders  of 
mountain  lakes,  generally  j«. 
throughout  the  N.  States 
and  Canadas.  The  order  Fig.  1903.  —  dutch  myrtle, 
includes  3  genera  aud  30  ( Myrica  gall.) 

species. 

My  a  iopliy  l  ions.  a.  [Gr.  myrioi ,  and  phyllon ,  leaf.] 
(B  it.)  Having  an  indefinitely  great  number  of  leaves. 

My  rioph'y  1 1  tun.  n.  [Gr.  my  riot ,  a  myriad,  phyllon , 
a  leal;  from  the  numerous  divisions  of  the  leaf.]  {Bat.) 
A  gen.  of  plants,  order  Haloragacete.  They  are  peren¬ 
nial,  aquatic  herbs,  with  submersed  leaves  parted  into 
capillary  segments.  Upper  fiowers  usually  staminate, 
middle  ones  perfect,  and  lower  ones  pistillate.  M.  spi- 
catum,  the  Spiked  Water- milfoil,  is  found  from  New 
England  to  Arkansas.  Stems  slender,  branched,  very 
long;  leaves  composed  of  innumerable  hair-like  seg¬ 
ments,  always  submerged;  fiowers  greenish,  sessile. 
Another  species,  M.  verticillatuin.  the  Water-milfoil,  is 
common  in  stagnant  water  from  Canada  to  Florida,  and 
W.  to  Oregon. 

My  riora'ina,  n.  [Gr.  murtas,  a  myriad,  and  opao,  I 
view.]  {Paint.)  A  picture  made  up  of  fragments  of 
buildings,  landscapes,  Ac.,  so  as  to  admit  of  an  infinity 
of  combinations. 

My r is' tic  Acid.  n.  [Gr.  murnn ,  unguent.]  (Chem.) 
One  of  the  fatty  acids  contained  in  the  expressed  oil  of 
nutmeg. 

MyristiCA,  ( mi-ris'ti-ka,)  n.  ( Bnt  )  The  typical  gen.  of 
the  unt.  ord.  Myristicaceir.  The  moat  important  species 
is  M.  moschata  or  officinalis ,  the  Nutmeg-tree.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  but  is  now  cultivated  in 
many  tropical  regions.  The  well-known  spices  nutmegs 
and  mace  are  derived  from  this  species.  The  fruit  is 
fiesliy  and  pear-shaped,  ami  commonly  about  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  peach  ;  it  contains  a  single  seed,  surrounded 
by  a  lacerated  envelope,  called  an  arillode ,  which  is  scar¬ 
let  when  fresh,  and  yellow  when  dried.  Beneath  the 
arillode,  which  forms  the  spice  called  mace ,  we  find  a 
hard  shell,  and  within  this  the  nucleus  of  the  seed. 
This  nucleus,  or  the  seed  divested  of  its  shell  and  aril¬ 
lode,  is  our  commercial  nutmeg.  The  fleshy  pericarp  is 
commonly  used  as  a  preserve.  Nutmegs  and  mace  are 
largely  employed  as  condiments.  They  are  both  used 
in  medicine  as  stimulants,  carminatives,  and  flavoring 
agents.  Nutmegs,  when  distilled  with  water,  yield  a 
volatilo  oil  called  volatile  or  essential  oil  of  nutmegs. 
Mace  treated  in  the  same  way  yields  a  volatile  oil  of 
nearly  similar  properties.  The  substance  called  ex¬ 
pressed  oil  o  f  mace ,  butter  o  f  nutmegs ,  or  expressed  or 
concrete  oil  of  nutmegs,  imported  from  the  Moluccas,  is 
prepared  by  heating  nutmegs,  and  then  submitting  them 
to  pressure.  It  consists  of  a  small  quantity  of  volatile 
oil  mixed  with  two  fatty  substances.  The  nutmegs  from 
M.  moschata  are  frequently  termed  the  true  or  round 
nutmegs ,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  an  inferior 
quality  obtained  from  other  species.  The  long  or  wild 
nutmegs  of  commerce  are  said  to  be  derived  from  M.  j 
fatua  or  tomentosa ,  ami  M.  mala  barica. 

My  ri»tica'ce?e,  n.  pi.  ( Bnt .)  The  Nutmeg  family,  an 
order  of  plants,  alliance  Menisper males.  —  Diag.  Rumi¬ 
nated  albumen,  and  a  valvate  cup-shaped  calyx.  They 
are  tropical  trees,  often  yielding  a  red  juice,  with  alter¬ 
nate,  entire,  exstipulate,  stalked,  and  leathery  leaves. 
Flowers  declinous.  Calyx  leathery,  3-4-cleft,  in  the 
female  flower,  deciduous ;  aestivation  valvate.  Male 
flower  with  3-12  stamens,  or  rarely  more  than  12  ;  fila¬ 
ments  distinct  or  monadelphous;  anthers  2-cel  led,  ex- 
trorse,  distinct,  or  united,  with  longitudinal  dehiscence. 
Female  flower  of  1  carpel,  or  many  carpels,  each  with  1 
erect  ovule.  Fruit  non-esculent,  seed  aril  late,  with 
copious  oily  fleshy  albumen;  embryo  small,  with  an  in¬ 
ferior  radicle.  There  are  5  genera  and  35  species. 

Myrniecopli  aga.  n.  pi.  [Gr.  my r men ,  and  pbago,  to 
eat.]  ( Z>bl .)  The  Ant  eaters,  a  genus  of  the  family 
Armadillo,  order  Edentata.  The  Ant-eaters  have  no 
grinders,  have  the  body  covered  with  rather  long  hair, 
an  elongated  slender  head,  with  very  long  exsertile 
tongue,  and  walk  on  the  sides  of  their  feet  with  the 
claws  incurved.  The  great  ant-eater  M.  jubata ,  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  ami  is  much  the  largest  of 
all  the  ant-eaters.  It  is  covered  with  long,  coarse,  shaggy 
hair,  and  has  a  remarkably  large  tail,  with  which,  when 
at  repose,  it  can  wrap  itself  up  so  as  to  be  effectually 
protected  from  heat  or  rain.  It  is  a  powerful  animal, 
and  specimens  often  occur  which  measure  more  than  8 
feet  iu  length  from  the  extremity  of  the  nose  to  the  end  ] 


of  the  tail.  The  second  and  third  toes  of  the  fore-feet 
are  provided  with  long,  sharp-pointed,  and  trenchant 
claws,  so  strong  that  nothing  upon  which  it  has  an  op- 


Fig.  1904.  —  MYRMEOOPIJAGA  jubata,  (Great  Ant-eater.) 


portunity  of  fastening  can  escape,  and  it  is  even  asserted 
that  it  has  killed  a  tiger  by  plunging  these  formidable 
weapons  into  its  side  and  tearing  it  open.  It  lives,  how¬ 
ever,  exclusively  on  ants,  and  it  procures  these  insects 
in  abundance  by  tearing  open  their  bills  with  its  hooked 
claws,  and  then  drawing  its  long  tongue,  which  is  cov¬ 
ered  w  ith  glutinous  saliva,  over  the  swarms  which  flock 
from  all  quarters  to  defend  their  dwelling. 

Myrme'leon,  n.  [Gr.  inyrmos,  ant;  leo,  lion.]  ( Zool .) 
The  Ant-lion,  a  genus  of  neuropterous  insects,  one  of 
the  species  of  which  has  long  been  known  fur  the  re¬ 
markable  habit  its  larva  has  of  forming  a  pitfall  to 
catch  its  prey.  This  insect,  M.formicalio,  in  its  perfect 
state,  resembles  a  small  dragon-fly.  It  deposits  its  eggs 
in  dry  sandy  places, and  us  soon  as  the  larva?  are  hatched, 
they  begin  to  prepare  their  traps  for  securing  food  for 
themselves.  For  this  purpose  they  insinuate  themselves 
into  and  beneath  the  sand,  and  scoop  out  a  conical  pit, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  they  take  up  their  abode.  Should 
an  unfortunate  insect  tumble  into  this  pit.it  is  immedi¬ 
ately  seized,  the  fluids  of  the  body  sucked  out,  and  the 
carcass  jerked  out  of  the  hole.  Should  the  insect  escape 
the  first  attack,  and  attempt  with  all  haste  to  clamber 
up  the  sides  of  the  pitfall,  the  ant-lion  immediately 
throws  up  a  shower  of  sand  and  brings  its  victim  down 
again.  The  larva  continues  in  this  state  for  about  two 
years,  when,  being  full-grown,  it  spins  a  cocoon  and  as¬ 
sumes  the  chrysalis  form,  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks 
com e8  out  a  perfect  insect. 

Myr'inkloii,  n.  [Gr.  murmidones."]  (Myth.)  One  of 
the  followers  whom  Achilles  led  from  Phthia  to  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war.  The  name  (like  that  of  Achilles,  Helen,  Paris, 
and  many  others)  cannot  be  explained  by  any  Greek 
words.  According  to  one  version  of  the  myth,  Zeus  de¬ 
ceived  Eurymedusa,  daughter  of  Cleitus,  in  the  form  of 
an  ant,  murmex ,  and  became  the  father  of  Myrmidon, 
the  eponym  of  the  Myrmidones.  The  Homeric  poems 
exhibit  the  Myrmidons  as  warriors  who  cannot  act  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  bidding  of  Achilles  When  he  appears, 
they  rush  forth  like  wolves,  ( lukoi  os;  U.  xvi.  156.)  The 
simile  which  follow's  lays  special  stress  on  the  fiery 
color  of  their  cheeks,  and  the  blood-red  hue  of  their 
tongues  and  jaws.  These  images  are  in  strict  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  solar  character  of  Achilles,  ami  the  ex¬ 
pression  lukoi  thus  at  once  suggests  a  comparison  with 
the  myths  of  Lycaon,  Calisto,  and  Areas,  and  with  the 
epithet  Lycius  ( Lukios )  applied  to  Phoebus  ( jEschylus , 
T/teb.  145).  The  Myrmidons  would  thus  be  the  stream¬ 
ing  rays  which  break  forth  when  the  sun  reappears  after 
being  veiled  by  clouds. 

— A  desperado;  a  rough  soldier;  a  bully  ;  a  ruffian  under 
some  unscrupulous  leader. 

“  Clodius  and  Curio,  at  the  head  of  their  myrmidons."  —  Swift. 

Myriiiklo'nian,  a.  Belonging,  or  having  reference 
to  myrmidons. 

Myrob'olan,  n.  [Fr.  ;Lat .  myrobolanum.]  (Bot.)  See 
'  COMBRETACEJS. 

My 'roil,  a  very  celebrated  Greek  sculptor,  B.  at  Elen- 
theraB,  in  Boeotia,  about  B.  c.  480.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Agclada8.  and  the  rival  of  Polycletus.  He  worked  in 
marble,  wood,  and  metal,  and  especially  distinguished 
himself  by  his  skilful  representations  of  animals.  Ilis 
most  admired  work  was  the  bronze  figure  of  a  Cow 
lowing ,  whicli  was  still  extant  at  Athens  in  the  time 
of  Cicero. 

Myrosper'nmm,  n.  [Gr.  myron,  myrrh;  sperma , 
seed.]  (Bot.)  A  gen.  of  balsamiferous  trees,  belonging 
to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosse.  The  species  arc  natives  of 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  M.  tnuliferum  is 
the  source  of  balsam  of  Tolu,  and  M.periera  that  of 
balsam  of  Peru.  The  former  product  is  chiefly  imported 
from  Carthagena  in  gourds  and  other  vessels,  usually  in 
the  solid  state;  the  latter,  which  is  of  a  viscid  syrupy 
consistence,  is  Imported  from  Sonsonate,  In  the  State  of 
St  Salvador,  Guatemala.  Both  are  obtained  by  making 
incisions  in  the  bark  of  the  trees.  They  an*  largely  used 
in  medicine  for  their  stimulant  and  expectorant  prop¬ 
erties.  Two  other  medicinal  products  are  also  derived 
from  M. pereira ,  namely,  white  balsam,  which  is  obtained 
from  the  interior  of  the  fruit  and  seed  by  cold  pressure; 
and  balsamito.  or  tincture  of  Virgin  Balsam,  which  is 
made  by  digesting  the  fruit  (deprived  of  its  winged  ap¬ 
pendages)  in  rum. 

Myrrll,  (mir,)  n.  [Ar.  murr  ;  Lat.  myrrha.  J  A  fragrant, 
|  bitter,  aromatic  gum-resin,  which  occurs  in  tears  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes;  they  are  reddish-brown,  semi-transparent, 
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brittle,  of  a  shining  fracture,  and  have  a  greasy  appear¬ 
ance  under  the  pestle.  Notwithstanding  the  early  knowl¬ 
edge  of  myrrh,  there  wan  no  accurate  account  ot  the  tree 
which  yielded  it  until  the  return  of  Ehrenberg  from 
bis  travels,  during  1820-25,  in  various  parts  of  Africa 
and  Asia.  The  tree,  of  w  hich  he  brought  a  specimen,  is 
described,  under  the  name  of  Balsanwde.ndron  myrrha, 
by  Nes  von  Esenbeck.  This  plant  was  noticed  and  de¬ 
scribed  by  Humboldt  in  1826.  Myrrh  flows  from  inci¬ 
sions  made  iu  the  tree.  It  consists  of  resin  and  gum  in 
proportions,  stated  by  Pelletier  us  31  of  the  funner  and 
66  of  the  latter. 

Myr'rliic  Aciil.  n.  ( Chem .)  A  substance  obtained 
by  beating  the  resin  of  myrrh. 

Myr'rlii lie,  a.  [Lat .  myrr/tinus.]  Made  of  the  mur- 
rhine  stone,  or  fluor-spar. 

My  r' rhino,  n.  Same  as  Murrhine,  q.  v. 

Myrsina'cea;,n.p2.  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants,  al¬ 
liance  Cortusales. —  1)iag.  Stamens  opposite  the  petals, 
indehiscent  drupaceous  fruit,  and  woody  stem. — They 
consist  of  trees  or  shrubby  plants,  with  smooth,  coria¬ 
ceous,  exstipulate  leaves  and  small  flowers.  They  ar# 
chiefly  natives  of  the  islands  of  the  southern  hemis¬ 
phere.  The  greater  number  are  unimportant  In  an 
economic  sense.  The  fruit  of  Myrsine  Africana  Is  used 
by  the  Abyssinians  to  mix  with  the  barley  given  to  their 
mules  and  asses.  The  seeds  of  Theophrasta  Jussicei  are 
used  in  St  Domingo  for  making  a  kind  of  bread.  The 
order  has  320  species  in  30  genera. 

Myrta'eea*.  «./>/.  (Bot.)  The  Myrtle  family,  an  order 
of  plants,  alliance  Myrtales.  Diag.  Plurilocular  ovary, 
polypetalous  or  apetalous  flowers,  an  imbricated  calyx, 
oblong  anthers,  and  usually  dotted  leaves. —  They  con¬ 
sist  of  about  1,300  species  of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives 
of  the  tropics  and  of  the  warmer  regions  of  t lie  tem¬ 
perate  zones.  They  are  generally  remarkable  for  pun¬ 
gent  and  aromatic  properties,  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
volatile  oil.  The  fruits  of  some  are  edible,  as  the  pome- 
granatean<\  thepunra.  Among  the  useful  prod  nets  of  the 
order  are  the  well-known  spices  cloves  ami  allspice ;  and 
the  medicinal  agents  cojepul  oil.  and  Botany  Bay  kino. 

Myrtaceoiitt,  ( niur-tu 's h us, )  a .  [Lat .myrtaceus.]  Per¬ 
taining  or  relating  to  the  myrtles. 

My  r'tales,  n.  pi.  (Bot)  An  alliance  of  plants,  sub- 
class  Efrigy nous  Exogms.  Diag  Polypetalous  dichlamy- 
deous  flowers,  axile  placenta?,  and  embryo  with  little  or 
no  albumen.  The  alliance  is  divided  into  10  orders,  viz. : 
CoMBRETAOEiE,  ALANGIACEA?,  ClIA  MABLAUCIACKA!,  IlALORA- 
GACEA5,  OnAGRACEAS,  KhIZoPHORAi  E.E,  BeI.VISJACE^,  Mz- 
LASTOM  ACEiE,  MYKTACEJE,  and  LECYTHIDACEjE,  q.V. 

My rtiforin,  (: me.r'li-fbrm .)  a.  [Lat.  myrtus ,  myrtle, 
and  forma ,  shape.]  Resembling  myrtle  or  myrtle- 
berries. 

Myrtle,  (mir'd,)  n.  [Lat.  myrtus ;  Gr.  myrtos.)  (Bot.) 
See  Myrtus. 

Myr'tle  Creek,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  and  precinct 
of  Douglas  co.,  abt.  16  m.  S.  of  Roseburg;  pop.  of  pre¬ 
cinct.  abt.  400. 

Myr'tle-wax,  n.  (Bot,.)  See  Metrtcacea?. 

Myr'tus,  n.  [Gr  murtos.]  (Bot.)  The  typical  genns 
of  the  order  Myrtacess,  M.  communis,  the  common  Myr¬ 
tle,  is  a  native  of  South  Europe.  Its  dried  flow  er-buds 
and  unripe  fruits  were  used  as  spices  by  the  ancients, 
and  are  still  so  employed  in  Tuscany.  The  agreeable 


Fig.  1905.  — myrtle,  ( Myrtus  communis.) 

1,  Flower  ot  the  myrtle,  cut  vertically  ;  2,  Myrtle  in  flower, 
perfume  known  as  tan  (Tauge  is  prepared  liy  distilling 
myrtle  flowers  with  water.  Among  the  ancients  tins 
plant  was  a  great  favorite  for  its  elegance  of  form,  and 
its  fragrant,  evergreen  leaves.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Venus.  The  brows  of  bloodless  victors  were  adorned 
with  myrtle  wreaths,  and  at  Athens  it  was  an  emblem 
of  civic  authority. 

Mvsttir,  prim.,  [Mg  and  self.)  I,  or  me,  in  person:  — 
a  compound  pronoun  used  after  /,  to  express  emphasis, 
marking  emphatically  the  distinction  between  the 
speaker  and  another  person;  as,  I  myself  will  do  it; 
used,  also,  as  the  reciprocal  of  i,  in  the  objective  case; 
as.  I  will  protect  myself;  again,  /  is  sometimes  omitted, 
to  give  greater  force  to  the  sentence. 

••  Myself  shall  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favor.-  —  Addism. 
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Jdy'AOl  Isle,  an  island  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  be¬ 
tween  Ceram  and  Papua;  Lat.  2°  S.,  Lon.  130°  E.  Ext. 
50  m.  long,  and  Id  broad,  % 

Mysore,  {mi-sor\) a  prov.of  S.  II indostnn, presidency  of 
Madras,  between  Lat.  11°  30' and  15°  N.,  Lon.  74°  45' 
and  78°  40'  E. ;  amt,  30,886  sq.  m.  It  consists  of  a  high 
table-land,  inclosed  on  the  E.,  W., and  S.  by  the  Ghauts; 
and  Varying  lh  height  from  1,900  to  4,6u0  feet  above  the 
sea,  with  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  N.  The  climate  is 
one  of  the  most  salubrious  within  the  tropics.  The  soil 
is  very  fertile.  The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Zoonga- 
buddra,  Penaar,  Colair,  and  Coleroon.  Prod.  Rice,  sesa- 
mum,  sugar,  coffee,  betel-leaf,  castor-oil,  cocoa-nuts,  Ac. 
Chp.  Mysore.  Pop.  3,500,000. 

Mysore,  a  town,  cap.  of  the  above  prov.,  9  miles  S  W.  of 
Seringapatam,  Lat.  12°  19'  N.,  Lon.  76°  42'  E.  It  was 
suffered  to  decay  by  flyder  Ali,  the  last  independent  sov¬ 
ereign  previous  to  the  occupation  of  the  British,  but  it  has 
since  been  rebuilt, and  contains,  besides  the  rajah's  palace, 
several  tine  public  buildings  and  temples.  Pop.  60.000. 

Mysor'ine,  n.  (Min.)  An  anhydrous  carbonate  of 
copper  found  at  Mysore  in  India. 

MystRgog'ic,  Mystagog'lcaly  «.  Relating  to 
the  interpretation  of  mysteries. 

Mystagoguo.  (mys'tu-gdy>)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  mysta- 
goyos.]  One  who  interprets  mysteries.  —  One  who  is  the 
custodian  of  church  relics, and  exhibits  them  to  strangers. 

Ulys'tRgOgy,  n.  Interpretation  of  mysteries.  (R.) 

Mysterious.  a.  [Fr.  mysttrietix.]  Containing  mys¬ 
tery;  secret;  obscure;  hid  from  the  understanding;  not 
clearly  understood;  not  revealed  or  explained;  beyond 
human  comprehension ;  partaking  of  the  nature  or  char¬ 
acter  of  mystery ;  occult;  enigmatical;  unintelligible. 

Myste  riously,  adv.  In  a  mysterious  manner ;  ob¬ 
scurely;  enigmatically;  unintelligibly. 

Myste'riousness,  n.  Quality  of  being  mysterious, 
or  being  concealed  from  the  understanding,  and,  hence, 
causative  of  curiosity,  awe,  or  wonder;  obscurity;  art- 
fill  perplexity.  —  That  which  is  occult,  mysterious,  or 
unintelligible;  a  mystery;  an  enigma. 

Mys'terise,  r.  a.  To  express  enigmas. 

Mys'tery,  n.  [  Fr.  mystere ;  Lat.  mysterium,  =  Gr.  mys- 
tcrion,  the  secret  worship  of  the  Deity,  a  secret  thing, 
front  metw,  to  initiate  into  the  mysteriek,  fVom  mud ,  to 
close,  to  he  shut;  Sansk.  mil,  to  bind,  to  close.]  That 
which  is  closed,  shut  tip,  or  concealed,  so  that  nothing 
can  reach  or  penetrate  it.;  something  above  human  intel¬ 
ligence;  something  awfully  or  occultly  obscure;  a  pro¬ 
found  secret;  something  wholly  unknown;  something 
not  revealed  to  man  ;  that  which  is  above  human  com¬ 
prehension  until  explained. —  An  enigma;  anything 
artfully  made  complex  or  difficult.  —  A  trade;  a  calling; 
a  handicraft;  any  manual  or  mechanical  occupation 
which  implies  peculiar  skill  or  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  its  professors,  and  therefore  a  secret  to  outsiders. 

"  Instruction,  manners,  mysteries,  and  trades.”  —Shaks. 

—A  kind  of  dramatic,  spectacle  of  a  religious  character, 
performed  in  mediaeval  times;  —  so  called  from  its 
representing  the  early  miracles  of  Christianity.  See 
Moralities, 

*— )>1%  A  kind  of  secret  religious  festivals,  into  which  none 
were  admitted  except  those  who  had  undergone  initia¬ 
tion  by  certain  preparatory  rites.  The. Pagan  mysteries 
originated  in  Egypt,  where  Isis  and  Osiris  were  wor¬ 
shipped  with  secret  rites  at  a  very  early  period.  The 
earliest  mysteries  practised  by  the  Greeks  were  those  of 
the  Cabiri,  which  were  celebrated  at  Samothrace.  The 
mysteries  of  the  Cuvets f,  who  existed  as  early  as  B.  c. 
1534.  and  of  the  Corybante.s,  rank  next  in  point  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  The  most  celebrated  were  the  Eleusinian  Mys¬ 
teries  (q.  v.),  which  were  introduced  at  Eleusis,  in 
Attica,  by  Eumolpus  the  Hierophant,  b.  c.  1356.  This 
festival  was  sacred  to  Ceres,  and  was  observed  with  such 
strict  secrecy  that  death  was  the  penalty  for  intruding 
during  the  ceremonies  without  initiation.  It  was  in¬ 
troduced  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (117-138;,  and 
ceased  in  396. 

Mystic,  ( mis'tik ,)  n.  One  who  holds  the  doctrines  of 
mysticism,  or  of  the  Mystics,  q.  v. 

Mys  tic,  Myft'tical,  a.  [Lat.  mysticus ;  Qr.mystikos.] 
Relating  to,  or  containing  mystery  or  mysticism  ;  ob¬ 
scure:  hid  ;  secret;  occult;  sacredly  obscure  or  secret ; 
remote  from  human  comprehension.  —  Involving  mysti¬ 
cism,  or  some  secret  meaning;  implying  mystery;  alle¬ 
gorical  ;  emblematical. 

Mys'tic,  In  Connecticut,  a  small  river  flowing  into  Long 
Island  Sound  from  New  London  co. 

— A  post-vill&ge  of  New  London  co.,  abt.  8  m.  E.  by  S.  of 
New  London  :  p»p.  abt.  6,600.  —  A  village  of  New  Lon¬ 
don  co.,  abt.  10  m.  E.N.K  of  New  London.  It  is  some¬ 
times  called  Head  of  Mystic. 

M  ys'tic  Rri<l$;e,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-village  of  New 
London  co.,  on  the  E.  side  of  Mystic  River,  abt.  63  in.  E. 
of  New  Haven;  pop.  abt.  4,000. 

My  s'tieally,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  by  an  act  implying 
a  secret  meaning. 

Nys  ticalness, n.  Quality  of  being  mystical;  invo¬ 
lution  of  some  secret  meaning. 

Mys'ties,  w.  pi.  ( Eccl .  Hist.)  A  sect  of  Christians 
which  arose  in  the  2d  century.  The  system  of  the  M. 
proceeded  upon  the  known  doctrine  of  the  Platonic 
school,  which  was  also  adopted  by  Origen  and  his  dis¬ 
ciples,  that  the  divine  nature  was  diffused  through  the 
human  soul,  or  that  the  faculty  of  reason  was  an  emana¬ 
tion  from  God  into  the  human  soul,  and  comprehended 
in  it  the  principles  and  elements  of  all  truth,  human  and 
divine.  They  denied  that  men  could  excite  this  celes¬ 
tial  flame  by  labor  or  study;  but  they  maintained  that 
Silence,  tranquillity,  repose,  and  solitude,  accompanied 
by  such  acts  as  might  tend  to  exhaust  and  attenuate  the 
body,  were  the  means  by  which  the  hidden  and  internal 
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Wot*d  was  excited  to  produce  its  latent  virtues,  and  to  In¬ 
struct  men  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things.  The  M 
increased  In  number  in  the  4th  century,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  Greek  fanatic,  who  gave  himself  out  to  be 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  one  of  St.  Paul's  converts 
(Acts  xvii.34).  A  copy  of  the  pretended  works  of  Dio¬ 
nysius  Was  sent  by  Balbus  to  Louis  the  Meek,  A.  D.  824, 
which  kindled  the  flame  of  Mysticism  in  the  Western 
provinces,  and  filled  the  Latins  with  the  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  admiration  of  this  new  system.  In  the  12th  cent, 
the  M.  took  the  lead  in  their  method  of  expounding  the 
Scriptures;  in  the  13th  they  were  the  most  formidable 
antagonists  of  the  Schoolmen  ;  and  toward  the  close  of 
the  14th  many  of  them  resided  and  propagated  their 
tenets  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe.  In  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries  they  had  many  persons  of  distinguished 
merit  in  their  number.  In  the  17 tli  century,  the  radical 
principle  of  Mysticism  was  adopted  by  many  descrip¬ 
tions  of  religionists  without  being  confined  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  denomination  of  Christians.  Among  the  num¬ 
ber  of  M.  may  be  mentioned  many  singular  characters, 
especially  Behmen.a  shoemaker  at  Gorlitz,  in  Germany  ; 
Molinos,  a  Spanish  priest,  in  the  17th  century;  Madame 
Guyon,  a  French  lady,  who  made  a  great  noise  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  world  ;  and  t lie  celebrated  Madame  Bourgignon, 
who  wrote  a  mystic  work  entitled  The  Light  of  the 
World.  Fonelon  also  harbored  similar  sentiments,  for 
which  he  was  reprimanded  by  the  Pope.  The  M.  were 
called  Quietists  in  the  17th  century. 

Mys'ticism,  n.  [Fr.  mysticisms.]  The  tenets  of  the 
Mystics,  q.  v. 

Mystitiea'tfon,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  rendering  anything 
mysterious;  also,  something  intended  to  mystify. 

Mystifica'tor,  n.  One  who  mystifies. 

Mys'tily,  v.  a.  [Eng  mystery ,  and  L:\t.facio,  to  make.] 
To  make  or  render  mystical  or  mysterious;  to  involve 
in  mystery  so  as  to  mislead ;  to  render  obscure  or  diffi¬ 
cult;  to  perplex  designedly ;  to  play  upon  the  credulity  of. 

Mytli,  n.  [Gr.  muthos.)  A  fable  or  fabulous  story;  a 
fictitious  or  fanciful  narrative  having  an  analogy  more 
or  less  remote  to  some  real  event;  an  allegory,  religious 
or  historical,  involving  some  preternatural  power  or 
condition. 

My  th'- history,  n.  Mythical  history ;  history  abound¬ 
ing  in  mythic  passages. 

Myth'ic,  Mythical,  a.  [Gr.  muthikos ,  legendary, 
from  Gr.  muthos ,  fable.]  Pertaining  or  having  relation 
to,  or  resembling  a  myth  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  myth  ;  fabu¬ 
lous;  imaginary. 

My  th'ically,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  a  myth;  fabu¬ 
lously. 

Mythog^'rapher,  n.  [From  Gr.  muthos ,  fable,  and 
graphein,  to  write.]  A  writer  of  myths;  a  fabulist. 

Mytholog'ic,  Mythological,  a.  [Gr.  mutholo- 
gilcos.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  mythology;  fabulous. 

My  tliolog'ically.  adv.  In  a  way  or  manner  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  system  of  tables. 

My  thol'ogjst,  n.  [Fr.  mythologiste.]  One  versed  in 
mythology;  a  writer  on  mythology;  a  relator  or  ex¬ 
positor  of  heathen  fables. 

My  iliol'ogize,  v.  a.  To  relate  or  elucidate  heathen 
fables. 

Mythology,  ( mi-thol'n-jc ,)  n.  [Fr.  mythologie ;  Lat. 
mythologia  ;  from  Gr.  mythologia —  myth  os,  a  fable,  and 
logos,  a  discourse.]  A  term  which  originally  signified 
any  fabulous  doctrine.  In  a  more  general  sense,  it  now 
means  the  whole  body  of  the  traditions  of  a  nation  re¬ 
specting  its  gods  or  fabulous  heroes.  The  student  of  his¬ 
tory  often  finds  it  difficult  to  distinguish  at  what  time  the 
mythology  of  a  nation  may  be  said  to  cease,  and  its  true 
history  to  begin.  Fable  is  a  creation  of  the  human  im¬ 
agination,  and  derives  its  origin  from  that  love  of  the 
marvellous  which  is  in  a  manner  congenial  to  mankind. 
The  ordinary  events  and  appearances  of  nature  are  too 
obvious  and  uninteresting  either  to  gratify  curiosity  or 
excite  admiration.  Hence  that  powerful  propensity  in 
our  nature  towards  the  new  and  surprising,  animated 
by  the  delight  with  which  the  contemplation  of  them  is 
generally  attended,  was  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  legisla¬ 
tors,  philosophers,  theologists,  poets,  and  musicians. 
Each  of  these  in  their  turn  made  use  of  the  fabulous  to 
convey  his  instructions  to  the  savage  tribes.  From  this 
arose  the  allegorical  taste  of  the  ancients,  and  especially 
of  the  primary  sages  of  the  East.  The  almost  universal 
propensity  towards  personification  among  the  Orientals 
was  another  fruitful  source  of  fable  and  allegory.  The 
practice  of  personifying  virtues,  vices,  religious  and 
moral  affections,  was  necessary  to  support  that  allegori¬ 
cal  style  which  universally  prevailed  in  those  countries. 
The  first  persons  probably  who  reduced  mythology  to  a 
kind  of  system  were  the  Pagan  priests,  especially  those 
of  Egypt.  Those  priests  monopolized  all  the  religion 
and  all  the  learning,  as  well  as  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  the  country.  In  order,  therefore,  to  keep  the  laity  in 
subjection,  besides  preventing  all  intellectual  improve¬ 
ment,  they  performed  all  the  ministrations  of  religion 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  covered  them  with  a  thick  I 
veil  of  fable  ami  allegory.  The  Ethiopian  language 
became  their  sacred  and  mystic  language,  and  hiero¬ 
glyphics  their  sacred  character.  It  is  singular,  however, 
that  in  the  earliest  and  most  unpolished  state  of  society 
the  Chinese  and  Egyptians,  the  two  most  ancient  na¬ 
tions  whose  annals  have  reached  our  times,  were  totally 
unacquainted  with  fabulous  details  in  the  most,  early 
and  least  improved  stages  of  their  respective  monar¬ 
chies  As  soon  us  the  authentic  tradition  of  the  origin  of 
the  universe  was  lost  or  adulterated  by  the  inventions 
of  men,  then  fable  and  fiction  began  to  prevail.  In  the 
Chinese  mythology,  the  foundation  of  their  empire  was 
effected  about  4.000  years  ago,  by  Fohe  or  Fohi.  This 
personage  was  in  shape  half  a  man  and  half  a  serpent, 
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tthd  to  him  Is  ascribed  the  invention  of  till  the  useful 
arts.  In  the  same  manner  the  Hindoos  ascribe  every 
invention  to  Buddha,  or  Vishnu,  or  Fo;  the  Persians  to 
Zerdusht  or  Zoroaster;  the  Chaldeans  to  theli  man  of 
the  sea,  Oannes;  the  Egyptians  to  Thoth  or  Thyotli ; 
the  Phoenicians  to  MeliceTta;  the  Greeks  to  the  family 
of  the  Titans,  and  the  Scandinavians  to  Odin.  The  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  idol  Foe,  together  with  the  doctrine  of  t lie 
transmigration  of  souls,  whs  transported  from  India  to 
China  in  the  66th  year  of  the  Christian  icru.  The  wor¬ 
ship  of  Fo,  once  introduced,  hiade  a  rapid  progress 
over  China,  Taftary,  Slain,  Japan,  Ac.  The  priests  of  Fo 
are  called  among  the  Tartars  lamas;  among  the  Siamese, 
talapoins ;  by  the  Chinese,  Bu*-Chang ,*  and  by  the  Ja¬ 
panese,  bonzes.  Althoifgh  the  Hindoos  appear  in  the 
earliest  records  to  have  worshipped  one  god,  yet  Idolatry 
soon  spread  over  the  land.  (See  lllNDOOISM.)  The  my¬ 
thology  of  the  Hindoos  was  surpassed  In  extravagance 
by  that  of  the  Persians.  The  adventures  of  the  Persian 
heroes,  hoWevCr.  are  full  of  wild  achievements,  which 
bear  a  resemblance  to  those  recorded  of  the  knights  of 
Gothic  romance.  The  doctrine  of  enchantments,  trans¬ 
formations,  and  the  like,  exhibited  iti  both)  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  symptom  of  one  common  source.  Oannes,  q.  v. 
the  great  civilizer  and  legislator  of  tin*  Chaldeans,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Apollodortis,  was  an  amphibious  animal 
of  a  very  extraordinary  appearance.  The  nativity  of 
Venus,  the  goddess  of  beauty  and  love,  is  another  piece 
of  mythology  famous  among  tin*  Chaldeans  It  is  said 
that  an  egg  of  prodigious  size  fell  from  heaven  into 
the  river  Euphrates;  some  doves  settled  Upon  this  egg 
after  the  fishes  had  rolled  it  to  the  bank.  In  a  short 
time  the  egg  produced  Venus;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  tradition,  doves  and  fishes  were  considered  sacred 
to  the  goddess.  Among  the  Egyptians,  mythology 
was  inseparably  mixed  up  with  idolatry  and  theology. 
One  of  the  most  singular  parts  of  their  mythological 
creed  was  the  representation  of  certain  of  th'*ir  deities 
by  means  of  brute  animals.  Hence  Jupiter  Ammon  was 
represented  under  the  figure  of  a  ram  ;  Apis  under  that 
of  a  cow  :  Osiris,  of  a  bull  ;  Pan.  of  a  goat ;  Thoth,  or 
Mercury,  of  an  ibis;  Bubastis,  or  Diana,  of  a  cat.  The 
Grecian  mythology  was  derived  from  that  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  Phoenicians.  The  adventures  of  Jupiter,  Ju¬ 
no,  Mercury.  Apollo,  Liana,  Mars,  Minerva  or  Pallas, 
Venus,  Bacchus,  Ceres,  Proserpine,  Pluto.  Neptune,  and 
other  descendants  and  coadjutors  of  the  Titans,  furnish 
the  largest  portion  of  the  Grecian  mythology.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  Phoenicians,  then  an  enlightened  and 
civilized  people,  settled  Iti  Crete  about  the  time  of  Moses. 
The  inhabitants  of  Greece  were  then  a  nation  of  savages, 
and  the  arts  and  inventions,  the  religion,  laws,  Ac., 
which  the  new-comers  introduced,  so  strongly  affected 
the  enthusiastic  Greeks,  that  they  bestowed  divine  hon¬ 
ors  upon  them.  From  this  cause  arose  the  inconsistent 
and  irreconcilable  fictions  of  the  Greek  poets,  and  the 
admixture  of  mightiness  and  meanness  which  is  dis¬ 
played  in  the  characters  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The 
Roman  mythology  was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  with 
the  exception  of  some  slight  fables  from  the  Pelnsgi  and 
others.  The  mythology  of  the  Celtic  nations  is  almost 
entirely  lost.  Among  the  natives  of  Northern  Europe, 
the  Norwegians,  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Icelanders,  the 
mythology  is  very  curious  and  interesting.  In  the 
Edda  and  Voluspa  is  contained  a  collection  of  fables 
which  have  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Greeks  or  Romans.  They  are  more  of  an  Oriental  nature, 
and  seem  to  have  more  affinity  with  those  of  the  Persians 
before  alluded  to.  (See  Edda.)  —  Odin  was  the  supreme 
divinity  of  these  people,  and  his  exploits  and  adventures 
furnish  the  greater  part  of  their  mythology.  He  is  rep¬ 
resented  as  the  god  of  battles,  and  as  slaughtering  thou¬ 
sands  at  a  blow.  (See  Scandinavian  Mythology.)  — 
Several  theories  have  been  brought  forward  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  mythology,  hut  these  may  be  all  di¬ 
vided  into  four  classes  : — 1.  The  Scriptural  theory,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  all  mythological  legends  are  derived 
from  the  facts  contained  in  the  Scripture  narratives, 
though  the  real  facts  have  been  disguised  and  altered. 
2.  The  historical  theory,  according  to  which  all  mytho¬ 
logical  personages  were  formerly  real  human  beings, 
and  the  fabulous  legends  merely  the  additions  and  em¬ 
bellishments  of  later  times.  3.  The  allegorical  theory, 
according  to  which  all  the  myths  of  the  ancients  were 
allegorical  and  symbolical,  and  contained  some  moral, 
religious,  or  philosophical  truth.  4.  The  physical  the¬ 
ory,  according  to  which  the  natural  elements,  fire,  air, 
earth,  Ac.,  were  originally  the  objects  of  religious  wor¬ 
ship,  and  the  principal  deities  were  personifications  of 
the  powers  of  nature.  Not  one  of  these  theories  by  it¬ 
self  is  able  to  account  for  all  the  mythology  of  a  nation  ; 
but  by  borrowing  from  each,  a  system  is  obtained  which 
goes  deeper  than  any. 

My th'oplasm,  n.  [Gr.  muthos ,  fable,  and  plasma,, 
figure  of  speech.]  A  mere  fabulous  narration. 

My thoptric, (f  e'tJt,)  a.  [From  Gr. muthos.  and  poiein , 
to  make.]  Creating  myths;  inceptive  to  mythical  stories. 

Mythopoet'ic,  a.  [Gr.  muthos,  and  poietihos ,  produc¬ 
ing.]  Making  myths,  or  fabulous  histories. 

My ti Tone*  (Anc.  Geog.)  See  Mitylf.ne. 

Mytil'itc,  n.  (Pal.)  A  petrified  6hell  of  the  genus 
Mitvlene. 

My  vi  lie,  n.  [Gr.  myxa,  mucus.]  ( Znhl .)  A  genus  of 
Cyclostomot  fishes,  of  the  Petromyzonidse  or  Lamprey 
family,  remarkable  for  their  mucous,  slippery  integu¬ 
ment.  M.  limosa,  common  in  the  waters  about  Grand 
Menan,  is  from  6  to  8  inches  long. 

Mzenali.  or  MtzcnsK.  (m-zensk',)  a  town  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Russia,  govt,  of  Orel,  on  the  Mzena,  :  0  m.  N.E.  of 
Orel.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  corn  and  hemp,  and  was 
formerly  a  strong  military  post.  Ibp.  9,500, 
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Macart  ney  Took.  (ZnM.)  The  Fire-backed  Pheas¬ 
ant,  Eiigloamius  igniiis  (Fig.  62),  a  splendid  gallinaceous 
bird,  fain.  Phasianidie,  a  native  of  the  Indian  archi¬ 
pelago,  first  described  in  the  account  of  Lord  Macart¬ 
ney’s  embassy  to  China.  The  entire  length  of  the 
adult  male  is  about  2  feet.  The  sides  of  the  head  are 
covered  with  a  bluish-purple  skin.  The  crown  of  the 
head  has  an  upright  crest  of  feathers  with  naked  shaft, 
and  a  number  of  slender  spreading  barbs  at  the  tip. 


Fig.  62.  —  MACARTNEY  COCK. 

The  tail,  w  hen  depressed,  is  forked  ;  when  erect,  it  is 
slightly  folded, as  in  the  common  fowl.  The  general  color 
is  a  deep  black,  with  blue  metallic  reflections;  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  back,  brilliant  orange  ;  the  tail,  bluish  green, 
orange,  and  white.  The  female  is  smaller, and  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  a  rich  brown  color.  The  head  is  not  crested, 
as  in  the  male,  hut  the  hind  feathers  are  lengthened. 

Mm*-!1! intoi'li,  John,  ( mdk-klint'nk .)  an  American 
divine  and  editor,  b  in  Philadelphia,  181 4, was  professor 
of  the  Classics  in  Dickinson  Coll.  (1836-48),  and  editor 
ot  the  Methodist  Quarter! i/  Review  (1848-50).  In  1860 
lie  entered  upon  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  American 
Chapel  in  Paris,  and  in  1*67  became  the  first  President 
of  tiie  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  I).  1870.  He  was 
engaged  for  many  years  in  the  preparation  of  McOIin- 
tock  and  Strong’s  Biblical ,  Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical 
Cycloprrdia. 

Mac*-C’lure.  Sir  Robert  Lf.  Mesurier,  (mak-kloor',)  a 
British  explorer,  B.  1807,  accompanied  >ir  James  Ross 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  in  1848,  and  in  1850  set 
out  in  command  of  an  expedition  to  the  Arctic  Sea 
In  the  winter  of  the  same  year  he  claimed  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  North-West  Passage,  and  in  1851  a  second 
passage  tc  the  N.  side  of  Baring  Island. 

MarC'OMll,  James,  (-/cosh,)  a  Scottish  divine  and  meta¬ 
physician,  b  in  Ayrshire,  1810,  entered  holy  orders,  and 
in  1852  became  prof,  of  logic  in  Belfast  University,  and 
in  1868  principal  of  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey. 
Among  his  works  arc  The  Method  of  the  Divine  Govern¬ 
ment,  Physical  and  Moral  (1850),  anil  Typical  Forms  and 
Special  Ends  in  Creation  (1860). 

Maeilonoiigli,  Thomas,  (mak-ddn'n,)  an  American 
commodore,  r»  in  New  Castle  co.,  Delaware.  1784.  In 
1814  he  commanded  a  squadron  on  Lake  Champlain, 
and  on  Sept  £  of  that  year  gained  a  very  important 
victory  over  a  British  suuudron  commanded  by  Commo¬ 
dore  George  Dowme.  For  this  service  lie  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  ot  captain  and  received  a  gold  medal  from 
Congress.  II  at  sea.  1815 

Ma<*Ea  ell  ill's,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Robeson 
co. ,  pop  1,014. 

Jf  acedo'uia  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Carroll  co. ;  p.  768. 


Maefarron.  Oeorcje  Alexander,  (-/«rVw,)  an  English 
composer,  b.  in  London,  1813.  Ilis  principal  operas  are 
Rolan  Hood,  and  The  Devil's  0}>era  ;  tin*  first  of  which 
is  highly  esteemed.  He  has  also  composed  the  canta¬ 
tas  Lenora,  May- Day,  and  Christmas,  and  been  an  inde¬ 
fatigable  writer  on  musical  matters. 

llacgregor,  John,  (-gr>~g'oi’,)  an  English  author,  B.  at 
Gravesend,  1825,  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1847.  In 
1866  he  published  A  Thousand  Miles  in  the  Rob  Roy 
Canoe  on  Rivers  and  Lakes  of  Europe  (8th  ed.,  1871). 
He  next  voyaged  in  a  skiff,  7i  lbs.  in  weight,  through 
Schleswig-Holstein,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the  Baltic, 
an  account  of  which  appears  in  his  'The  Rob  Roy  on  the 
Baltic  In  1869  he  gave  the  story  of  his  Eastern  canoe- 
voyaging  in  The  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan  (3d  ed.,  1871). 
His  works  have  been  republished  in  the  U.  States. 

IHauliai  ro'du*.  n.  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  carnivorous 
mammalia  now  found  only  in  a  fossil  state.  It  derives 
;ts  name  from,  and  is  chiefly  characterized  by,  the  long 
curved  Compressed  canine  teeth,  the  crowns  of  which 
have  finely  serrated  margins.  Remains  of  this  quad¬ 
ruped  have  been  found  in  several  parts  of  Europe. 
Prof.  Owen  says,  “In  England,  anterior  to  the  deposition 
of  the  drift,  there  was  associated  with  the  great  extinct 
tiger,  bear,  and  hytena  of  the  caves,  in  the  destructive 
task  of  controlling  the  numbers  of  the  richly  developed 
order  of  the  herbivorous  mammalia,  a  feline  animal  as 
large  as  the  tiger,  and,  to  judge  by  its  instruments  of 
destruction,  of  greater  ferocity.”  This  creature  was 
the  Af.which  Cuvier,  from  the  imperfect  materials  before 
him,  judged  to  have  been  a  hear.  “When  wre  are  in¬ 
formed,”  writes  Prof.  Owen,  “that  in  some  districts  of  In¬ 
dia  entire  villages  have  been  depopulated  by  the  destruc¬ 
tive  incursions  of  a  single  species  of  a  large  feline  ani¬ 
mal,  the  tiger,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  man.  in 
an  early  and  rude  condition  of  society,  could  have  re¬ 
sisted  the  attacks  of  the  more  formidable  tiger,  bear, 
and  M.  of  the  cave  epoch.  And  this  consideration  may 
lead  us  the  more  readily  to  receive  the  negative  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  absence  of  well-authenticated  human  fos¬ 
sil  remains,  and  to  conclude  that  man  did  not  exist  in 
the  land  which  was  ravaged  simultaneously  by  three 
such  formidable  Carnivora,  aided  in  their  work  of 
destruction  by  troops  of  savage  hvienas.” 

Jlacliinaetes,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co. :  pojt.  179. 

Mae-II  vaino,  Charles  Pettit, l-U-ran',)  an  American 
divine  and  theologian,  b.  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  179*,  be¬ 
came  prof,  of  ethics  and  chaplain  at  West  Point  in  1825, 
and  five  years  later  was  inducted  into  the  Episcopate 
of  Ohio.  His  Evidence s  of  Christianity  (1832)  have 
passed  through  many  editions  both  in  the  U.  States 
and  Great  Britain.  D.  at  Florence,  March  13,  1873. 

Mac-lican,  Thomas,  (-keen',)  an  American  patriot,  b. 
in  Chester  co.,  Penna.,  in  1734.  In  1774  lie  became  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  atid  as  such 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Three  years 
afterwards  he  was  elected  Executive  of  the  State  of 
^Delaware,  and  in  1799  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  I>. 
1817. 

MacLane,  Louis,  (Ian',)  an  American  statesman,  b.  at 
Smyrna.  Del.,  1786.  He  sat  in  Congress  for  Delaware 
from  1817  to  1827,  in  which  latter  year  he  entered  the 
U.  S.  Senate.  He  afterwards  held  in  succession  the 
posts  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Secretary  of 
State,  and  in  1845  proceeded  as  minister  to  England, 
w  here  he  settled  the  Oregon  question.  D.  1857. 

MaHean,  John,  (-lew',)  an  American  jurist  and  states¬ 
man,  b.  in  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  1785.  In  1807  lie  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  bar  of  Ohio,  and  in  1812  was 
elected  as  a  Democrat  to  Congress.  After  filling  the 
office  of  governor  of  Ohio  from  1816  to  1822,  he  became 
postmaster-general  of  the  U.  States,  a  position  be  bold 
with  high  credit  for  six  years  (1823-9).  In  the  last- 
named  year  a  judge  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  unsuccessful  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  in  1856.  D.  1861. 

Mad  lire,  William,  (-Zoor',)  a  distinguished  American 
geologist,  b.  at  Ayr,  Scotland,  1763,  early  became  a 
citizen  of  the  U.  States,  arid  in  1806  made  an  elaborate 
survey  of  that  country,  the  results  of  which  are  em-, 
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bodied  in  his  Observations  rm  the  Geology  of  the  United 
States,  published  in  1X17.  From  the  latter  till  1839  he 
filled  the  position  of  President  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia.  I).  in  1840. 

Mne*Nnb,  Sir  Allan,  (-nab',)  a  distinguished  Canadian 
officer  and  statesman,  b.  1798,  commanded  the  troops 
that  suppressed  the  outbreak  of  1837, and  Inter  became 
prime-minister  under  Lord  Elgin’s  viceroyalty.  D. 
1862. 

Wacom l>.  Alexander,  (mal-kom',)  an  American  gen¬ 
eral,  B.  at  Detroit  in  1782,  was  Jtrigadier-general  in 
command  at  the  victory  gained  over  the  British  troops 
at  Plattsburg  in  1814,  and  in  1835  became  commander- 
in-chief  of  t lie  American  army.  D.  in  1841. 

>1  aeon,  in  Alabama,  a  tw  p.  of  Hale  co. ;  pop.  3,426. 

Macon,  in  Missouri,  a  city  of  Macon  co. ;  pop.  3,678. 

Macon,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Shelby  co. ;  pop.  1,872. 

Macreaily.  William  Charles,  (mah-h-e'de,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  English  tragedian,  n.  in  London.  1793.  lie  en¬ 
tered  upon  a  stage  career  of  more  than  40  years  in  1810, 
and  became,  excepting  the  elder  Kean  and  G.  P.  Cooke, 
the  best  tragic  actor  of  his  time  and  country.  Corio- 
lanvs ,  Virginias,  and  Jichard  III.  were,  perhaps,  liis 
three  best  parts.  In  1848-9  he  performed  in  the  U. 
States  with  great  applause,  incurring  much  profes¬ 
sional  jealousy,  which  led  to  a  serious  riot  in  the  city 
of  New  York  in  the  hitter  year.  He  took  leave  of  the 
stage  in  1851.  D.  1873. 

Macwnhoc,  ( mdk-wa'hok ,)  in  Maine,  a  plantation  of 
Aroostook  co. ;  pop.  170. 

Madagascar.  During  his  third  expedition  in  Mada¬ 
gascar  (1*69-70),  the  French  traveller  A.  Grandidier 
traversed  the  entire  length  of  the  island  3  times,  from 
W.  to  E.,  through  all  its  extent,  making  various  lateral 
excursions  to  interesting  points,  and  visiting  the  peak 
of  the  monntain  Ankaararatre,  the  highest  summit  in 
M.  according  to  the  report  presented  by  him  in  1871  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris.  M.  comprises  two 
distinct  regions—  the  northern,  which  is  mountainous, 
and  that  to  the  south  and  east,  which  is  flat.  ID*  as¬ 
certained  that  there  are  five  chains  of  mountains,  which 
have  generally  the  same  direction  —  namely,  from 
north-east  to  south-west.  These  are  separated  by  sandy 
ami  arid  plains,  intersected  by  shallow  ravines.  After 
crossing  the  fourth  chain  a  region  is  reached  of  which 
the  general  level  is  from  3,000  to  3,600  feet  in  height, 
extending  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  vast  sea  of  mountains, 
with  no  level  lands  except  a  few  small  valleys  nsed  for 
the  cultivation  of  rice.  '1  lie  eastern  coast  is  intersected 
at  almost  every  step  w  ith  rivers  and  torrents,  and  the 
north-w  estern  provinces  pour  into  the  sea  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  important  rivers.  On  the  southern  and  western 
regions,  however,  the  case  is  quite  different,  there  being 
distances  of  fifty  leagues  without  the  smallest  brook. 
The  reputation  possessed  by  M.  for  luxuriant  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  fertile  soil,  according  to  M.  Grandidier,  E  by 
no  means  merited,  its  provinces  being  neither  rich  nor 
productive.  The  secondary  plains  are  sterile,  and  the 
population  is  confined  to  the  immediate  banks  of  the 
watercourses.  The  entire  mass  of  the  granitic  moun¬ 
tains  situated  to  the  west  of  the  eastern  slope  is  naked 
and  arid,  and  there  is  no  vegetation  excepting  hereand 
there  little  bunches  growing  in  the  ravines.  In  the  op¬ 
posite  direction,  however,  there  is  some  degree  of  fer¬ 
tility  ;  and  there  is  a  line  of  forestsextending  from 
north  to  south,  which  connect  with  those  of  the  west, 
forming  around  the  island  a  narrow  girdle,  including  a 
dry  ami  desert  region  in  its  centre. 

Madden.  Richard  Robert.  (mdd'fTn,)  an  Irish  author, 
b.  in  Dublin,  1798,  lias  held  various  offices  under  the 
British  govt.,  and  published,  among  other  works,  The. 
Turkish  Empire  in  its  Relations  with  Christianity  and 
Civilization  (1860):  The  Lives  and  Times  of  the  United 
Irishmen  (2d  ed.,  1870)  ;  and  The  History  of  Irish  Periodi¬ 
cal  Literature  (1867). 

Mad  do\.  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Calhoun  co. ;  p.  1,280. 

Made'lia.  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Watomvan  co. ;  p.  675 

Madison,  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Grant  co. ;  pop.  635. 

Madison,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Cedar  co. ;  pop.  1,561. 
—  A  twp.  of  Clarke  co. ;  pop.  1,060.  —  A  twp.  of  Grundy 
co. ;  pop.  1,396.  —  A  tw  p.  of  Harrison  co. ;  pop.  861. _ A 
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twp.  of  Mercer  co. ;  pop .  2,021.  —  A  twp.  of  Polk  co. ; 
pop.  1,301. 

Madison,  inMontana  Territory,  a  southern  co. ,cap.  Vir¬ 
ginia  City ;  pop.  2,684. 

Miulisou  in  Nebraska,  an  E.  co.,  drained  by  the  Elk- 
horn  River.  Area,  abt.  680  sq.  m.  Soil  fertile.  Qip. 
Norfolk.  Pop.  1,133. 

Madison,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  twp.  of  Middlesex  co. ;  pop. 
1,634. 

Madalin,  in  New  Yorlc,  a  village  of  Red  Hook  twp., 
Dutchess  co.;  pop.  629. 

Madison,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Guilfor?  co. * 
pop.  840. 

Ma<lison,  in  Ohio, a  twp. of  Muskingum  co. ;  pop.  ,J12. 

Madison,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Carolina  co.;  pop.  3,682. 
—  A  twp.  of  Charlotte  co. ;  pop.  3,222.  —  A  twp.  of  Cum¬ 
berland  co.;  pop.  2,752. —  A  twp.  of  Orange  co. ;  pop. 
3,773.  —  A  twp.  of  Shenandoah  co. ;  pop.  3,001. 

Madison  Station,  iu  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Madison 
co.;  pop.  1,647. 

Madoz,  Pascuale,  (mah-ddthf,)  a  Spanish  statesman  and 
author,  b.  at  Pam  pinna  in  1806.  He  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Progressistas  party  in  the  Cortes,  and 
minister  of  finance  in  1855.  Of  his  literary  performances, 
the  Geographico- Historical  Dictionary  of  Sjxiin  (1848)  is 
reputed  to  he  the  ablest  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

Mini  rid'  Bend,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Fulton  co. ; 
pop.  303. 

Magazine',  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Yell  co. ;  pop.  729. 

Matf'grand,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Perry  co. ;  pop.  439. 

M;tgne'siiim  Ydght.  (Chen i.)  In  1856,  Deville  ami 
Caron  discovered  the  volatility  of  magnesium;  and 
Bunsen,  in  1859,  demonstrated  the  great  importance  of 
this  metal  for  photographic  purposes,  owing  to  the 
great  relVangibility  and  the  great  active  power  of  the 
light  emitted  by  burning  magnesium-wire.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  of  obtaining  a  metal  with  so  little  ductility  into 
wire  was  superseded  by  Mr.  Mather  of  Salford,  who  was 
also  the  first  who  obtained  the  metal  in  ribbons,  in 
which  form,  from  the  larger  exposed  surface,  combus¬ 
tion  takes  place  more  completely.  To  the  same  gen¬ 
tleman  is  also  due  the  credit  of  having  constructed  the 
first  magnesium  lamp,  in  which  the  end  of  the  wire  or 
ribbon  is  presented  to  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp.  As 
the  wire  or  ribbon  consumed,  it  was  paid  off  by  hand 
from  a  reel,  and  propelled  between  rollers  through  a 
tube  which  conducted  it  to  the  flame.  A  concave  re¬ 
flector  diffused  the  light  forwards,  and  protected  the 
eyes  of  the  operator.  The  first  time  that  a  photograph 
was  ever  taken  by  this  light  was  at  Manchester,  in  the 
spring  of  1864,  by  Mr.  Brothers  and  Dr.  Itoscoe.  That 
the  magnesium  light,  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form, 
must  prove  of  extreme  value  to  photography,  cannot  be 
called  in  question.  Besides  overcoming  the  obstacle 
of  unsuitable  weather  for  the  employment  of  sunlight, 
it  may  he  applied  both  for  the  exploration  and  the 
photography  of  various  dim  structures,  underground 
regions,  Ac.,  such  as  the  interior  of  the  Pyramids,  of 
catacombs,  natural  caverns,  Ac.,  which  could  not  other¬ 
wise  he  examined  or  photographed.  For  portraiture,  it 
is  found  to  be  less  successful  than  was  at  first  expected, 
owing  to  the  iu  tense  light  within  a  few  feet  of  the  sit¬ 
ter’s  eyes  causing  a  contraction  of  the  facial  muscles. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  magnesium  light  is,  that 
it  displays  colors  as  they  are  seen  in  sunshine.  Unlike 
theelectric  and  oxyhydrogen  lights, it  involves  no  cum¬ 
brous  and  troublesome  apparatus.  With  a  coil  of  the 
wire  in  his  waistcoat-pocket,  and  a  few  matches,  an  Al¬ 
pine  explorer  has  instant  means  for  making  his  where¬ 
abouts  known  at  night.  The  light  has  been  seen  at  a 
distance  of  28  miles  at  sea.  A  serious  objection  to  its 
application  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  illuminating 
streets,  public  buildings,  Ac.,  is,  that  while  light,  in 
which  carbon  constitutes  theignitible  solid,  possesses  a 
power  of  diffusibility  which  renders  objects  not  directly 
opposed  to  the  course  of  the  rays  more  or  less  distinctly 
visible,  the  electric,  lime,  and  magnesium  lights  pos¬ 
sess  none  of  this  diffusiveness;  their  rays  being  appar¬ 
ently  projected  with  a  force  and  velocity  which  deprive 
them  of  the  power  of  diffusion.  An  object  placed  in  the 
direct  course  of  the  rays  is  splendidly  illuminated,  and 
the  rays  are  projected  to  an  immense  distance  ;  hut  the 
shadows  cast  by  intervening  objects  are  intensely  black, 
and  the  rays  seem  to  pa<s  through  the  atmosphere 
without  producing  much  effect,  except  upon  that  part 
which  is  in  the  course  of  the  stream  of  light.  The  great 
drawback,  however,  to  the  more  general  application  of 
this  light  is  its  price,  but  this  difficulty  will  doubtless 
be  soon  overcome.  Various  forms  of  the  magnesium 
lamp  have  been  devised,  the  he-<t  of  which  is  Larkins' s 
Magnesium  Powder-l  imp ,  in  which  arrangement  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  finely  divided  sand  and  powdered  magnesium  is 
projected  iu  a  graduated  stream,  and  is  submitted  to 
combustion,  in  place  of  a  wire  or  ribbon  of  the  pure 
metal.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  small  in  size,  and 
very  portable;  and  the  light  is  continuous,  and  quite 
under  control.  It  is  easily  ignited,  and  as  easily  extin¬ 
guished  ;  and  as  the  magnesium  is  burned  in  powder, 
all  clock-work,  Ac.,  is  dispensed  with. 

Magnolia,  in  Georgia ,  a  diet,  of  Clinch  co. ;  pop.  341. 

Magnolia,  iu  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Abbeville  co.; 
pop.  1,790. 

Ma'g’uo'lia.  in  West  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Logan  co. ;  pop. 
667  —  A  twp.  of  Wetzel  co. ;  pop.  1,598. 

Mago'der,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Franklin  co.;  p.  1,879. 

Magnifier.  John  B.,  (mah-groo'dUr,)  an  American  gen¬ 
eral,  b.  in  Virginia  in  1810,  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1830.  He  performed  distinguished  service  during  the 
Mexican  War,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
received  a  major-general’s  commission  in  the  Confed¬ 
erate  army,  participated  in  the  battles  of  White  Oak 
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Swamp  and  Malvern  Hill,  and  held  the  chief  command 
In  Texas  in  1863-4. 

Maguire.  John  Francis,  (mah-gwlr\ )an  Irish  antlior.B. 
in  Cork,  1815,  held  a  seat  in  the  British  Parliament  till 
his  death  in  1872.  Ilis  works  embrace  Rome  and  its 
Ruler  (2d  ed.,  1869),  and  The  Duntijicate  of  Pius  JA'.  (3d 
ed.,  1870). 

Malimomi  Pasha,  ( mah'mood .)  an  eminent  Turkish 
statesman,  b.  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cent. 
After  holding  the  high  positions  of  Governor-General 
of  Syria,  ami  of  Tripoli  and  Barbary,  be  became  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1857,  and,  two  years  later. 
Minister  of  Marine,  where  he  Introduced  most  impor¬ 
tant  reforms.  In  Sept.,  1861,  he  succeeded  Ali  Pasha 
as  Grand  Vizier  of  the  empire,  a  post  that  he  held  until 
1872.  lie  is  a  man  of  high  integrity  and  intelligence, 
and  of  great  energy  and  administrative  ability. 

Mali  rat  tas,  (mah-rdt'tdz,)  a  people  of  Hindoo  race,  in¬ 
habiting  Central  Asia,  S.  of  the  Ganges,  from  Gwalior 
to  Goa,  and  supposed  by  many  to  he  the  descendants  of 
a  Persian  or  North  Indian  people,  who  had  been  driven 
northward  by  the  Mongols.  They  are  first  mentioned 
in  history  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Sevaji, 
the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  power,  and  his  successors, 
overran  and  subdued  a  large  portion  of  the  emperor  of 
Delhi’s  territory;  but  the  frightful  defeat  (Jan.,  1761) 
they  sustained  at  the  hands  of  Ahmed  Shah  Abdalli, 
the  ruler  of  Afghanistan,  on  the  field  of  Paniput,  where 
they  lost  50,000  men,  weakened  their  power,  which  was 
finally  broken  by  the  British  in  1843,  after  long  and 
bloody  contests.  Several  of  their  chiefs,  however,  still 
possess  extensive  domains,  under  British  protection. 
The  M.  are  a  vigorous  and  active  race,  and  though  di¬ 
minutive  and  ill-formed,  are  distinguished  for  their 
courage.  They  are  of  a  cruel  and  perfidious  disposition, 
and  have  exercised  a  most  disastrous  influence  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  they  have  conquered. 
Though  devout  worshippers  of  Brahma,  no  distinctions 
of  caste  exist  among  them. 

Maiden  Book,  iu  MYsconsiw,  a  twp.  of  Pierce  co. ; 
pop,  501. 

Maiden  Spring,  iu  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Tazewell 
co. ;  pop.  3,694. 

Mai'gre,  n.  ( Zobl .)  An  acanthoptervgiousfish  (Sciiena 
aguila),  fain.  Scienidse ,  common  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  It  attains  a  large  size,  being  seldom  taken  less 
than  3  feet,  while  it  is  sometimes  6  feet  l<»ng.  In  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  it  much  resembles  a  large  bass,  but 
the  head  is  shorter  and  more  rounded,  and  the  tongue 
and  roof  of  the  mouth  are  destitute  of  teeth.  The  M. 
is  in  very  high  esteem  for  the  table,  and  the  head  is  a 
favorite  delicacy  of  epicures.  The  strength  of  the  M 
is  such  that  a  stroke  of  its  tail  will  throw  down 
a  man;  therefore,  when  it  is  taken,  the  fishermen 
quickly  stun  it  by  a  blow  on  the  head.  It  is  one  of 
those  fishes  which  emit  a  peculiar  sound,  which  has 
been  described  as  a  kind  of  purring  or  buzzing,  and 
has  been  heard  from  a  deptli  of  120  feet.  Fishermen 
have  been  guided  by  this  sound  to  let  down  their  nets 
so  as  to  enclose  a  number  of  M.  The  M.  appears  to  he 
the  umbrina  of  tiie  Romans,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
by  them.  The  stones  of  its  ears  were  formerly  set  in 
gold,  and  worn  on  the  neck,  imaginary  virtues  being 
ascribed  to  them,  particularly  in  the  cure  of  colic;  but 
it  was  requisite  that  they  should  be  obtained  as  a  gift, 
and  not  by  purchase. 

Maine.  The  agricultural,  industrial,  and  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  Maine,  as  exhibited  by  the  Federal  census  of 
1870,  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  following  items  of  statis¬ 
tical  information  :  — Total  number  of  acres  of  land  in 
farms  5,838,058  ;  of  which  2,917,796  consisted  of  im¬ 
proved  lands;  2,224,740  of  woodland,  and  695,525  of 
other  unimproved  soil ;  the  cash  value  of  farms  under 
cultivation  $102,961,951,  exclusive  of  $4,809,113  v-f  im¬ 
plements  and  machinery  :  amount  of  wages  paid  for 
husbandry  during  the  year,  $2,903,292 ;  total  value  of 
farm  products  $33,470.044 ;  of  orchard  stuffs  $874,569; 
of  market  gardens  $266,397  ;  of  lumber,  Ac.,  $1,531,741. 
In  the  same  year,  the  value  of  home  manufs.  summed 
up  aggregate  returns  figuring  at  $450,988.  Of  live¬ 
stock  on  farms  $23,357,129.  The  enumeration  of  live¬ 
stock  was  :  horses  71.514 ;  mules  and  asses  336 ;  milch 
cows  139,259 ;  working  oxen  60,530 ;  other  cattle  143,272  ; 
sheep  434,666;  swine  45,760.  The  out-turn  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  gave  the  following  results: 


Wheat,  bhs.  278,293 
Rye,  “  34,115 

Indian  corn,  “  1,089,888 
Oats,  “  2,351,354 

Barley,  “  658.816 

Buckwheat,  “  466,635 

Pease  and  beans**  264,502 
Irish  potatoes, “  7,771,009 
Sw’t  potatoes,  “  354 

Clover-seed,  “  5,255 

Grass-seed,  “  3,859 

Flaxseed,  “  227 

Total  number  of  farms  in 


Honey,  lbs.  155,640 

Tobacco,  “  15 

Maple  sugar,  “  160,805 

Hops,  “  296,850 

Flax,  “  5,435 

Wool,  “  1,774,168 

Butter,  “  11,636,4*2 

Cheese,  “  1,152,590 

Wax,  “  5,253 

Hay,  tons,  1,053,415 

Wine,  gls.  7,047 

Maple  molasses,  “  28,470 

the  State  59,804,  showing  an 
increase  of  4,106  over  the  last  decennial  returns  The 
percentage  of  unimproved  land  under  tillage  was  50‘0 
against  52  8  in  1860.  Turning  to  matters  of  finance 
and  revenue,  we  find  the  State  possessing  a  total 

assessed  value  $204,253,780.  of  which  $134,580,157  rep¬ 

resented  real  estate,  and  the  balance  personal  estate: 
as  against  a  true  valuation  of  both  real  and  personal 
estate  standing  at  $348,155,671.  These  figures  exhibit 
an  increase  since  the  period  of  the  last  Census  (1860) 
of:  total  assessed  value  $49,873,392 ;  true  value  of  real 
and  personal  esrate  $157,944,071.  Total  amount  of  tax¬ 
ation  $5,348,645 ;  of  which  State  assessments  absorbed 
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$1,350,305;  county  $315,199 ;  municipal  $3,683,141:  in¬ 
crease  over  1860  $3,091,432.  Total  public  State  debt, 
other  than  national,  $16,624,624;  of  which  $8,06^,900  is 
funded  upon  bonds  in  circulation  ;  county  debt,  se¬ 
cured  by  bonds  (other  than  national),  $240,300;  all 
other  $3:*,853 ;  total  municipal  and  non-public  bonded 
debt  $6,108,344;  all  other  $2,174,227  The  aggregate 
returns  of  true  population  give  a  capitation  of  626,916: 
of  which  624,809  white,  1,666  colored,  1  Chinese,  and  499 
Indian.  Male  citizens  arrived  at  legal  age  153,160. 
Loss  in  population  1,364,  or  022  percent.;  of  which 
w  deficiency  0  34  per  cent.,  and  colored  gain  2102 
cent.  Of  the  above  capitation  578,034  were  of 
American  nativity  and  48,881  of  foreign. — In  1872  there 
were  49  savings-banks  doing  business  in  the  State; 
and  the  amount  of  deposits  at  the  close  of  1871.  includ¬ 
ing  reserve  and  profits,  amounted  to  $22,789,802.45.  At 
the  same  date  there  were  1  life-insurance  company,  3 
stock  marine-insurance  companies.  2  mutual  marine 
companies,  and  34  mutual  fire  (of  which  20  are  town 
companies)  in  operation  under  State  charters.  44  fire 
companies,  1  accident  company, and  68  fire  and  fire-ma¬ 
rine  companies,  incorporated  by  other  States,  were  also 
doing  business  in  Maine. 

Mai  no.  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Outagamie  co. ;  p.  101. 

Ma  jor*®,  iu  Tennessee,  a  diet,  of  Montgomery  co. ;  pop. 

440. 

Makaiula,  (maJcaw'dah,)  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Jackson 
co. ;  pop.  1 ,680. 

Makee,  (ma-ke',)  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Allamakee  co. ;  pop. 
1,784. 

Malacia.  (mad a' shah,)  n.  [From  Gr.  malakos ,  effemi. 
nate.]  (Med.)  A  depravat  on  of  taste,  in  which  an 
almost  universal  loathing  is  combined  with  an  ex¬ 
clusive  longing  for  some  particular  article  of  food. 
These  symptoms  accompany  several  affections, —  those 
of  females  iu  particular.  In  pregnancy  it  is  common., 
and  is  termed  longing. 

Mil  l  a k  a.  in  Joim ,  a  twp.  of  Jasper  co. :  poj).  1,010. 

Malassimilat  ion.  ( m iH-us-si  m-e-hd  shun,)  v.  [Lat. 
mala,  had,  and  Eng.  assimilation.)  (Med.)  Imperfect 
or  morbid  assimilation  or  nutrition. 

Mal'den.  in  We&l  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Kanawha  co.; 
pop.  3,190. 

Mallard  Creek,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg  co.;  pop.  1,436. 

Mam'ell,  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Craighead  co. ;  />.  496. 

Manas  sas,  iu  Virginia,  a  tw  p.  of  Prince  William  co. ; 

pop.  1,645 

Manatee'.  a  co.  of  Florida  ;  pop.  1,931. 

Manchester.  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Clarke  co. ;  pop. 
770.  —  A  twp.  of  Dallas  co. ;  pop.  574. 

Manchester,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Clarke  co. ;  pop. 
830. 

Man'darin,  in  Florida ,  a  prec.  of  Duval  co. ;  pop. 
2,040. 

Mangaska,  ( mdn-gds'kah ,)  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of 
Martin  co. ;  imp.  141. 

Man^oliick,  (mdng'go-hik,)  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of 
King  William  co. :  pop.  2,362 

Mail ii  ill,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Orange  co. ; 
pop.  2.465. 

Man'lieini,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  bor.  of  Lancaster  co. ; 
pop.  1,122. 

Manitoba.  ( mdn-e-io'bah ,)  a  new  province  of  Canada. 
See  Ri  d  Uivkr  Country  in  the  body  of  this  work. 

Maniton'.  a  county  of  Michigan  ;  pop.  891. 

Manley*®,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Franklin  co. ;  p.  799. 

Manly  ville,  in  Tennessee,  a.  dist.  of  Henry  co. ;  poj). 
1,049. 

Mannahawkinsville,  (mdn-na-hawk'inz-vil,)  in 
New  Jersey ,  a  vill.  of  Stafford  twp..  Ocean  co. ;  pop.  689. 

Mail'ney*®  Neck,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Hert¬ 
ford  co. ;  pop.  1,313. 

Manning:.  Henry  Edward,  (mdn'ning,)  an  eminent 
English  Roman  Catholic  prelate  and  theologian,  b.  in 
Herts,  1808,  graduated  at  Oxford  and  took  orders  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  from  which  he  seceded  in  1851,  In 
1865  he  was  appointed  by  the  Pope,  Archbishop  of  West¬ 
minster  in  succession  to  Cardinal  Wiseman.  He  i* 
author  of  numerous  works,  the  principal  of  them  being: 
The  Temjxtral  Sovereignty  of  the  J*nj>es  (i860) ;  The  Tem¬ 
poral  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost ,  or  Reason  and  Revela¬ 
tion  (1865);  The  Reunion  of  Christendom  (1867);  The 
Vatican  Council  and  its  Definitions  (1870)  ;  and  The  Four¬ 
fold  Sovereignty  of  God  ( 1871 ). 

Mail'll ing,  iu  Smith  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Marion  co. ; 
pop.  858. 

Manusville,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Taylor  co .\pop. 
1,452. 

Manonin.  (mdn'oo-m,)  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Anoka 
co. ;  pop.  103. 

Mansano,  (mdn-sah'no,)  in  New  Mexico ,  a  prec.  of 
Valencia  co. ;  pop.  738. 

Manteiiflel.  Edwin  Hans  Karl,  Count  von,  (mdn'- 
toirfel ,)  an  eminent  German  general,  b.  in  Magdeburg, 
1809.  He  entered  the  Prussian  army  in  18  4,  and  in 
1861  became  Adjutant-General,  with  the  rank  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant-General.  In  Jan.,  1864,  he  was  sent  by  his  govt, 
to  Vienna,  there  to  concert  measures  for  the  combined 
military  action  of  Austria  and  Prussia  against  Den¬ 
mark;  and  participated  in  the  principal  operations  of 
the  consequent  campaign  in  Schleswig-Holstein.  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  when  t lie  course  of  affairs 
in  the  Elbe  Duchies, and  the  question  of  their  adminis¬ 
tration  and  distribution,  gave  rise  to  misunderstandings 
between  Prussia  and  Austria.  Gen.  M.  did  much  to  bring 
about  an  amicable  agreement  between  the  two  powers. 
The  Convention  of  Gastein,  which  effected  this  object, 
was  chiefly  his  work.  He  was  afterwards  made  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Schleswig,  and  given  the  command  of  the 
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Prowl  an  troops  in  Holstein.  The  Anstro-Prussian  war 
of  i860  brought  M.  again  into  active  service.  He  occu¬ 
pied  Altonaand  Hanover,  and,  taking  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Maine,  fought  a  series  of  successful  bat¬ 
tles.  At  the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  received  a  diplo¬ 
matic  mission  to  St.  Petersburg,  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  Russian  recognition  of  the  results  of  the  war. 
After  holding  the  chief  command  in  Schleswig-Holstein 
and  other  appointments,  he  was  nominated  General- 
in-Chief  of  the  1st  Army  Corps,  which,  in  the  war 
with  France,  1870-1,  came  under  tire  first  at  Conrcelles 
and  Noisseville;  was  entrusted,  alter  the  capitulation  of 
Metz,  with  the  evacuation  of  the  camp  and  the  trans¬ 
port  of  the  prisoners  of  war  to  Germany ;  reentered  the 
campaign  against  the  north-eastern  fortresses,  and 
against  the  French  Army  of  the  North  organized 
under  Gen.  Bourbaki.  After  rendering  brilliant  ser¬ 
vices,  M.  was  transferred  with  a  corps  to  the  South,  to 
the  line  of  the  Saone,  in  order  to  take  the  command 
of  the  German  army  that  was  to  operate  against  the 
South  and  South-east  armies  of  the  French.  Here,  by 
a  dexterous  and  rapid  flank  march,  he  cut  the  commu¬ 
nication  between  Bourbaki's  army  —  beaten  back  by 
Gen.  von  Werder —  and  the  cities  of  Lyon  and  Nevres, 
and  so  absolutely  completed  its  defeat,  driving  it  by 
the  passes  of  the  Jura  on  to  the  Swiss  territory. 

Mantisia,  {mdn-tizh'yah,)  n.  ( Bnt .)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Zingiberaceie ,  distinguished  by  the  lateral  inner 
segments  of  the 
corolla  being 
narrow  and  lin¬ 
ear,  and  adher¬ 
ent  to  the  fila¬ 
ment  of  the  sta¬ 
men  above  the 
label  lum;  the 

anther,  more¬ 
over,  is  dilated 
oil  each  side  into 
a  membranous 
wing.  One  of 
the  species  has 
long  l»een  grown 
in  hot-houses  in 
this  country, 
from  the  singu¬ 
larity  and  beau¬ 
ty  of  its  flowers, 
which  present 
some  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  ballet-dancer:  hence  the  popular  name. 
Dancing  Girl,  applied  to  the  plant.  The  filament  and 
anther  with  its  wing-like  margins,  represent  the  head 
and  neck  of  the  lady,  the  long  inner  segments  of  the 
corolla  represent  the  arms,  while  the  labellum  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  dress.  The  flowers  are  purple  and  yellow. 
The  name,  Mantisia  saUatoria  (Fig.  63),  expresses  a  fan¬ 
ciful  resemblance  both  to  the  insect  Mantis  and  to  a 
dancer. 

Man'tna.  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Greene  co.;  pop.  1,598. 
Mantua,  in  Utah  Territory ,  a  prec.  of  Box  Elder  co. ; 
P'tp.  184. 

Mail  til  a,  in  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Lancaster  co. ;  p.  1,608. 
Mann  ( [ntal/nu )•  [From  the  Sanskrit  man,  to  think,  lit¬ 
erally,  the  thinking  being.]  The  reputed  author  of 
the  most  renowned  law-book  of  the  ancient  Hindoos  ; 
and  likewise  of  ail  ancient  Kalpa  work  on  Vedie 
rites.  It  is  matter,  however,  of  considerable  doubt 
whether  both  works  belong  to  the  same  individual, 
and  whether  the  same  M.,  especially  ill  the  case  of 
the  author  of  the  law-book,  was  intended  to  desig¬ 
nate  an  historical  personage;  for  in  several  passages 
of  the  Vedas,  M.  is  mentioned  as  the  progenitor  of  the 
human  race  ;  and  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  law-book 
ascribed  to  him,  he  declares  himself  to  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  Viraj,  an  offspring  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  to  have  created  all  this  universe.  Hindoo  mythol¬ 
ogy  knows,  moreover,  a  succession  of  Manus,  each  of 
whom  created,  in  his  own  period,  the  world  anew  after 
it  had  perished  at  the  end  of  a  mundane  age.  The 
word  M.  —  kindred  with  our  “man”  —  belongs  there¬ 
fore,  properly  speaking,  to  ancient  Hindoo  mythology, 
and  it  was  connected  with  the  renowned  law-book  in 
order  to  impart  to  the  latter  the  sanctity  on  which  its 
authority  rests.  This  work  is  not  merely  a  law-book 
in  the  European  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  likewise  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  cosmogony;  it  propounds  metaphysical  doc¬ 
trines,  teaches  the  art  of  government,  and,  among 
other  things,  treats  of  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death. 
Manufactures.  According  to  the  ninth  census,  the 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  U. 
States  in  1870  was  25*3,148;  number  of  steam-engines, 
40,191,  with  a  horse-power  of  1,215,711;  number  of 
water-wheels.  51,017,  with  a  horse-power  of  1,130,416. 
The  average  number  of  hands  employed  during  the 
year  was  2,053.988,  of  whom  1,615,694  were  males  above 
sixteen  years  of  age,  323,768  females  above  fifteen,  and 
114,026  children  and  youths.  The  amount  of  capital 
invested  was  $2,118,247,069  ;  of  wages  paid,  $775,621,593. 
The  value  of  materials  consumed  was  $2,488,291,952; 
of  products,  $  1,232/25,892.  Of  this  production,  $13,040,- 
641  is  returned  from  Alabama.  $185,410  from  Arizona, 
$1,029,234  from  Arkansas,  $66,594,556  from  California, 
$2,852,820  from  Colorado,  $161,065,474  from  Connecticut, 
$178  570  from  Dakota,  $16,791 ,382  from  Delaware,  $9,292,- 
173  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  $4,685,403  from  Flor¬ 
ida,  $31,196,115  from  Georgia,  $1,047,624  from  Idaho, 
$205,62t,672  from  Illinois.  $108,617,278  from  Indiana, 
$46,534,322  from  Iowa,  $11,775,823  from  Kansas,  $54,625,- 
809  from  Kentucky,  $24,161,905  from  Louisiana,  $79,- 
497,521  from  Maiue,  $76,593,613  from  Maryland,  $553,- 
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912,568  from  Massachusetts,  $118,394,676  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  $23,110,700  from  Minnesota,  $8,164,758  from  Missis¬ 
sippi,  $206,213,429  from  Missouri,  $2,494,511  from  Mon¬ 
tana,  $5,738,512  from  Nebraska,  $15,870,539  from  Ne¬ 
vada,  $71,038,249  from  New  Hampshire,  $169,237,732 
from  New  Jersey,  $1,489,868  from  New  Mexico,  $785,- 
194,661  from  New  York,  $1,921,327  from  North  Carolina, 
$269,713,610  from  Ohio,  $6,877,387  from  Oregon,  $712,- 
178,944  from  Pennsylvania,  $111,418,344  from  Rhode 
Island,  $985,898  from  South  Carolina,  $34,362,626  from 
Tennessee,  $11,517,302  from  Texas,  $2,343,019  from 
Utah,  $32,184,606  from  Vermont,  $38,364,322  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  $2,851,052  from  Washington  Territory,  $24,118,051 
from  West  Virginia,  $77,214,326  from  Wisconsin,  $765,- 
424  from  Wyoming. 

Ma'|>lo,  in  Nebraska,  a  twp.  of  Dodge  co. ;  pop.  456. 
Maple  frock,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Carroll  co. ; 
;>op.  1,014. 

Maple  Creek,  in  ITwcoimn,  a  twp.  of  Outagamie  co.; 
pop.  631. 

Maple  lliilg’e,  iu  Minnesota ,  a  township  of  Isanti  co. ; 

pop.  268. 

Maple  Sutrar.  See  Sugar  (Maple). 

Ma"|>losvil  Ic*  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Baker  co. ;  pop. 
1,087. 

Magpie  ton,  in  Maine,  a  planta.  of  Aroostook  co. ;  p.  444. 
Maple  Valley,  in  Mich.,  a  twp.  of  Montcalm  co  .;p.  462. 
Maqnoketa.'  in  Iowa ,  a  city  of  Jackson  co.,  situated 
upon  river  of  same  name  ;  pop.  1,756. 

Maracauha.  ( mdr-a-kato'bah, )  n.  (Dot.)  A  Brazilian 
furniture  wood,  intermediate  in  appearance  between 
mahogany  and  tulip-wood. 

Mar'ainac,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Franklin  co. :  p.1,480. 
Mar'amee,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop. 
907. — A  twp.  of  Dent  co. ;  pojt.  374. — A  twp.  of  Jefferson 
co. ;  pop.  2,764. 

Mar  ble,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Madison  co. ;  pop.  338. 

— A  twp.  of  Saline  co. ;  pop.  493. 

Marble  Hill,  iu  Tennessee ,  a  district  of  Franklin  co. ; 
pop.  669. 

Marble  Valley,  in  Alabama,  a  township  of  Coosa 
co. ;  pop.  634. 

Mareti  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Perry  co. ; 
pop.  434. 

Mar'cy,  William  L.,  an  eminent  American  statesman, 
b.  at  Soutlibridge,  Mass.,  1786.  After  studying  law  at 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  he  served  as  lieut..  during  the  war  in  Can¬ 
ada;  in  1820  became  editor  of  a  Democratic  journal; 
in  1831  U.  S.  Senator,  and  governor  of  New  York  State 
1832-6.  From  1845  till  1849  he  was  Secretary  of  War 
under  Pres.  Polk,  and  of  Stale,  1853-7,  in  Mr.  Pierce’s 
Cabinet.  In  both  of  these  positions  he  displayed  great 
administrative  ability.  D.  1857. 

Mare  Island,  in  California,  lying  28  m.  N.  of  San 
Francisco,  was  purchased  of  private  parties  by  the  U. 
States  govt,  in  1854,  for  the  purpose  of  making  on  it  a 
naval  dockyard  and  arsenal.  The  latter,  the  only  pub¬ 
lic  works  of  the  kind  on  the  Pacific  coast,  have  been 
constructed  iu  a  very  complete  and  permanent  manner, 
aud  include  wet  and  dry  docks,  marine  barracks,  ord- 
uanco  yards,  a  hospital,  and  other  buildings  —  the 
whole  establishment  being  under  the  control  of  a  com¬ 
mandant  .appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  at 
Washington. 

Marico'|>a  Wells,  in  Arizona  Territory ,  a  district  of 
Pima  co. ;  pop.  68. 

Ma'ric  Saline,  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Ashley  co. ; 
pop.  450. 

Mariotte,  Auguste  Edouard,  ( mah-re-et ',)  a  French 
archaeologist,  B.  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  1821,  became 
early  so  accomplished  in  the  6tudy  of  Egyptian  an¬ 
tiquities,  that  in  1850,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
Institute,  lie  was  sent  by  the  French  govt,  on  a  scientific 
mission  to  Egypt.  There  his  attention  w.-is  chiefly 
directed  to  the  remains  of  Memphis,  the  ancient  capital, 
and  he  began  a  series  of  excavations,  which,  carried  on 
with  skill  and  energy,  led  to  the  most  important  dis¬ 
coveries.  In  particular,  he  brought  to  light  the  Temple 
of  Serapis  and  the  colossal  figure  of  the  Sphinx.  He 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  Inspector- 
General  and  Keeper  of  the  National  Monuments  of  that 
country. 

Marino  City,  in  Michigan,  a  city  of  St.  Clair  co.;  pop. 
1,240. 

Marlon,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Bradley  co. ;  pop.  248. — 
A  twp.  of  Drew  co. ;  pop.  2,100. —  A  twp.  of  Lawrence 
co. ;  pop.  440.— A  twp.  of  Phillips  co. :  pop.  735.— A 
twp.  of  Ouachita  co. ;  pop.  580.  —  A  twp.  of  Sebastian 
co. ;  pop.  1,315. 

Marion,  in  Kansas ,  ft  twp.  of  Bourbon  co. ;  pap.  1,182. 
Marion,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Charlevoix  co. ;  p.  182. 
Marion,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Christian  co. ;  pop. 
473. —  A  twp.  of  Dade  co. ;  pop.  414. —  A  twp.  of  Daviess 
co. ;  pop.  1,321. —  A  twp.  of  Grundy  co.;pop.  2,284. — 
A  twp.  of  Harrison  co. ;  pop.  2,567. —  A  twp.  of  Jasper 
co.:  pop.  3,964. —  A  twp.  of  Mercer  co. ;  poj).  1,006. — 
A  twp.  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  2,107. —  A  twp.  of  Newton 
co. ;  pop.  1,166. —  A  twp.  of  Ozark  co.;  pop.  745. —  A 
twp.  of  Polk  co. ;  pop.  2,489.—  A  twp.  of  St.  Francois 
co.;  pop.  854.— In  S.  C. ,  a  twp.  and  vil.  of  Marion  co. 
Mar  ionsville,  in  Missouri,  a  vil.  of  Lawrence  co. 
Mar  ket  House,  in  Ky.,  a  precinct  of  Franklin  co. 
Mar  kle.i  i  7m/.,  a  vil.  of  Rock  Creek  twp.  Huntg’n  co. 
Mark’s*  Creek,  in  N.  C.,  a  twp.  of  Wake  co. 

Mark  Twain,  the  nom  de  plume  of  Samuel  Lang- 
Horne  Clemens,  an  American  humoristic  writer,  author 
of  The  Jumping  Frog;  Innocents  Abroad;  Houghing 
It,  &C:  u.  in  Mo.,  1835 ;  educated  a  printer;  ho  after¬ 
ward  became  a  pilot  on  the  Mississippi  River.  In  1861, 
removed  to  Nevada,  and  in  1862,  editor  of  the  "V  a.  City 
“  Enterprise.”  Subsequently  removed  east.  Mark  Twuin 
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is  a  river  term,  meaning  two  fathoms  of  water.  Ilis 
works  had  a  popular  sale. 

Marl'er’s,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Bradley  co. 

Marlborough,  in  Md.,  a  district  and  vil.  of  Prince 
George's  co. — In  Term.,  a  district  of  Carroll  co. 

Marly -le-roi,  (luar-le-ln-ncaw',)  a  vil.  of  France,  dep. 
Seine-et-Oise,  4  m.  N.  of  Versailles,  on  the  Seine,  cele¬ 
brated  as  the  residence  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  hydraulic 
works  which  he  planned  to  convey  water  to  Versailles. 

Mar'qimni's,  in  Oiegon,  a  precinct  of  Clackamas  co.; 
pep.  397. 

Mar'rowboue,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Moultrie  co. ; 
pop.  1,127. 

Marrowbone,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Cumberland 
co.;  pop.  1,914. —  A  precinct  of  Pike  co  ;  pop.  688. 

Marr's  llill,  iti  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Washington  co. ; 
pop.  1,280. 

Marsar'tlis.  in  Maine,  a  twp.  of  Aroostook  co. ;  p.  169. 

Marseilles,  in  Illinois,  a  vill.of  Manlius  twp.,  La  Salle 
co. ;  pop.  758. 

Marsh,  George  Perkins,  nn  American  author  and  diplo¬ 
matist,  B.  at  Woodstock,  Vt.,  in  1801.  He  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  Coll.,  N.  H.,  in  1820,  and,  after  being  called  to 
the  bar  and  elected  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  of  his  State,  was  elected  to  Congress  1842- 
48.  From  1849  tili  1853  he  held  the  post  of  American 
Minister  at  Constantinople,  during  which  period  he  was 
charged  with  a  special  mission  to  Greece,  in  1862.  A 
great  part  of  this  time  he  passed  in  extensive  travel 
over  the  North  of  Europe,  where  he  had  already  at¬ 
tained  a  high  reputation  as  a  Scandinavian  scholar.  In 
1861  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  Minister  to  Italy,  which 
position  he  still  retains.  His  published  works  include : 
a  (bmpevdious  Grammar  of  the  old  N<  it  hem  i.r  Jce- 
landic  Language,  compiled  aud  translated  from  the 
Grammar  of  Hash  (1838)  ;  The  Camel :  his  Organization , 
Habits ,  and  Uses  (1856);  Lectures  on  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage  (1860);  The  Origin  and  History  of  the  English 
Language  (1862);  and  Man  and  Nature;  or,  Physical 
Geography  as  Modified  by  Human  Action  (1864). 

Marsh,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Surry  co. ;  p.  619. 

.Marsh:! 1 1.  William  Calder,  an  eminent  British 
sculptor,  b.  at  Edinburgh  in  1813,  studied  his  art  under 
Chan  trey  and  Baily,  and  in  1852  became  a  Royal  Aca¬ 
demician.  Among  Ins  finest  works  are  The  Dancing 
Girl  Reposing:  Sabrina;  and  the  statues  of  Lords 
Clarendon  and  Somers  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
London,  and  that  for  the  national  monument  erected 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

Marshall  Islands.  A  group  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  consisting  of  two  chains  of  islands  lying  nearly 
parallel  with  each  oilier,  and  running  N.W.  and  S.E. 
from  Lat.  11°  50'  to  4°  30'  N.,  and  from  Lon.  167°  to  173° 
E.,  covering  an  area  of  over  3;0  by  400  miles  in  extent, 
and  very  little  known  to  navigators,  the  information 
hitherto  on  record  being  considered  very  unreliable. 
The  eastern  chain  is  known  as  the  Radack.and  the  west¬ 
ern  as  the  Raliclf,  each  numbering  from  fifteen  to  eigh¬ 
teen  groups  of  low  coralline  islnrds.  the  greater  number 
of  which  are  fully  formed  atolls  —  that  is,  lagoons  of 
greater  or  less  extent  —  with  deep  water  and  anchor¬ 
ages,  surrounded  by  a  chain  of  reefs,  connecting  islands, 
with  one  or  more  passages  through  the  reels  into  the 
lagoons,  most  of  which  are  navigable  for  large  vessels, 
besides  which  there  are  numerous  boat  passages.  The 
earliest  discovery  of  this  archipelago  is  said  to  have  been 
by  Laevedra  in  1529,  and  the  next  visit  made  to  them 
was  by  Anson,  1742.  Since  then  the  islands  have  been 
touched  at  by  different  navigators  at  various  times,  al¬ 
though  until  the  appearance  of  the  report  just  referred 
to,  but  little  definite  information  had  been  brought  to¬ 
gether  of  the  archipelago  as  a  group.  A  missionary 
establishment  wras  started  on  one  of  these  islands  ill 
1857,  which  continues  to  he  successful  to  the  present 
time.  The  inhabitants  numbered,  at  the  latest  ac¬ 
counts,  10,000.  They  are  expert  navigators,  and  per¬ 
form  journeys  throughout  the  group.  They  are  dark, 
with  straight  hair,  and  are  said  to  l»e  intelligent  and 
hospitable. 

Marshall,  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp. of  While  co.;  pop.  429. 

Marshall,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  ol  Alleghany  co. ; 
pop.  705. 

Marshall,  in  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Buckingham  co.:  pop. 
2,605.  —  A  twp.  of  Fauquier  co. ;  pop.  4,312. —  A  twp. 
of  Richmond  co. ;  pop.  1,992. 

Marshall's,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Columbia  co.;  pop . 
737. 

Marshall's,  in  Maryland ,  a  Uist.  of  Harford  co. ;  pop. 
4,409. 

Marsh  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Whitley  co. ; 
pop.  1,639. 

Marsh  field,  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Clackamas  co. ;  p.  240. 
—  A  prec.  of  Coos  co. ;  pojt.  402. 

Marsfiehl,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Henry  co. ;  pop.  571. 

Marsh  Fork,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Raleigh  co.; 
pop.  736. 

Martin,  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Pope  co.;  pop.  360. 

Martin,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop.  1,099. 
—A  twp.  of  McLean  co. ;  pop.  687. 

Martin,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Anderson  co.;  pop. 
1,525. 

Martinean,  James,  (mdr'tin-d,)  an  English  divine  and 
theologian,  b.  1805,  became  Prof,  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy  of  Manchester  Coll,  in  1857.  His  leading 
works  are  :  The  Rationale  of  Religious  Inquiry  (1845); 
Studies  of  Christianity  (1858) ;  and  Essays,  J’hilosophical 
and  Theological  (1866-9).  He  is  a  brother  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Harriet  Marti  neau  (q.  v.). 

Margin's,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Gw  innett  co. ;  p.  1,151. 

Mar'tinsburg,  in  Kentucky, a  prec.  and  vill.of  Elliott 
co, ;  pop.  1,662.  —  A  prec.  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  523, 
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Miir  titl's  Ford,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Lumpkin  co. ; 
pop.  200. 

Martin's  Fork,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Ilurlan  co. ; 
pop.  462. 

Martin's  Mill,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Wayne  co. ; 
pop.  958. 

Mart  in  Spring,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Whitley  co. ; 
pop.  789. 

Mar  tinton.  in  Illinois  a  twp.  of  Iroquois  co. ;  p.  866, 

Mar'vol  If  ill.  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Knox  co.;  p.  500. 

Ma  ry  land.  The  following  items  of  statistical  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  in  the  taking  of  the  census  of  1870, 
fully  exhibit  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  financial 
condition  of  the  State  of  Maryland  in  that  year:  Toial 
number  of  acres  of  laud  in  farm s  4,512,579 ;  of  which 
2,914,007  consisted  of  improved  lands;  1,435,988  of 
woodland,  and  162.581  of  other  unimproved  soil ;  the 
cash  value  of  farms  under  cultivation  $170,369,684,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  $5,268,676  of  implements  and  machinery; 
amount  of  wages  paid  for  husbandry  during  the  year 
$8,560,367;  total  value  of  farm  products  $35,343,927; 
orchard  stuffs  $1,319,405;  of  market  gardens  $1,039,782; 
of  lumber,  Ac.,  $613,209.  In  the  same  year  the  value 
of  home  manufs.  summed  up  aggregate  returns  figuring 
at  $63,608.  Of  live-stock  on  farms  $18,433,698.  The 
enumeration  of  live-stock  was:  horses  89,696;  mules 
and  asses  9,830;  milch  cows  94,794:  working  oxen 
22.491  ;  other  cattle  98,074 ;  sheep  129,697  ;  swine  257,893. 
The  out-turn  of  farm  products  gave  the  following  re¬ 
sults  : 


Wheat,  bhs.  5,774.503 
Rye,  “  307,089 

Indian  corn,  “  11,701,817 
Oats,  “  3,221,643 

Barley,  “  11,315 

Buckwheat,  “  77,867 

Pease  and  beans,  “  67,556 
Irish  potatoes,  “  1,632,205 
Sweet  potatoes,  “  218,706 
Clover-seed,  “  35,040 

Grass-seed,  “  2,609 

Flaxseed,  M  1,541 
Honey,  lbs.  118,938 


Tobacco, 

lbs.  5,785,339 

Maple  sugar,  “  70,464 

Ilop8, 

“  2,800 

Flax, 

“  30.760 

Wool, 

“  435,213 

Butter, 

“  6,0i  4,729 

Cheese, 

“  6,732 

Wax, 

“  3.439 

Hay, 

ton?,  233,119 

Wine, 

gls.  11,583 

Maple  mol 

»sses,  “  374 

Sorghum 

“  “  28,563 

Total  number  of  farms  in  the  State,  27.000,  showing  an 
increase  of  1,506  over  the  last  decennial  returns.  The 
percentage  of  unimproved  land  under  tillage  was  35*4, 
against  37*9  in  I860.  Turning  to  matters  of  finance  and 
revenue,  we  find  the  State  possessing  a  total  assessed 
value  $423,834,918;  of  which  $286,910,332  represented 
real  estate,  and  the  balance  personal  estate  :  as  against 
a  true  valuation  of  both  real  and  personal  estate  stand¬ 
ing  at  $043,748,976.  These  figures  exhibit  an  increase 
since  the  period  of  the  last  census  (i860)  of :  total  as¬ 
sessed  value,  $126.609,680 ;  true  value  of  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  estate,  $266,829,032.  Total  amount  of  taxation, 
$6,632,842:  of  which  State  assessments  absorbed  $1,781,- 
252:  county,  $1,542,218 ;  municipal,  $3,309,372:  increase 
over  I860,  $1,073,947.  Total  public  State  debt  (other 
than  national).  $29,032,577;  of  which  $13,317,475  is 
funded  upon  bonds  in  circulation  ;  county  debt,  secured 
by  bonds  (other  than  national),  $1,305,395;  all  other, 
$260,381:  total  municipal  and  non-public  bonded  debt, 
$14,097,856;  all  other,  $51,467.  The  aggregate  returns 
of  true  population  give  a  capitation  of  780,894;  of 
which  605.497  white;  175,391  colored;  2  Chinese,  aud  4 
Indian.  Male  citizens  arrived  at  legal  age,  169,845. 
Gain  of  population,  93,745,  or  13-66  per  cent.;  of  which 
white  gain  17*36  per  cent.,  and  colored  2*49  per  cent. 
Of  the  above  capitation  697,482  were  of  American 
nativity,  and  83.412  of  foreign. 

Marysville,  in  Iowa,  a  vill.  of  Liberty  twp..  Marion  co. 

Miiry*vill«‘,  in  V ennsylvania ,  a  bor.  of  Perry  co. 

Ma  ry  ville,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Blount  co. ;  p.  460. 

Masl)|M‘<*.  I  mdsh-pe'.)  in  a  twp.  of  Barnstable  co. 

Mas'Kie’s  Mills,  in  l  ’irginia.  a  twp.  of  Nelson  co. 

Mas'sicville.  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Scioto  twp.,  Ross  co. 

Mansi  l  ion,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Wayne  co  ;  pop.  781. 

Mason  an<l  Dixon's  Line.  That  line  which 
forms  the  S.  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  separating  it 
from  what  was  formerly  the  slave  States  of  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  Delaware.  So  called  from  the  commis¬ 
sioners  appointed  in  1763  to  define  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  the  then  colonies  of  the  crown.  The  commis¬ 
sioners  were  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon. 

Mason.  George,  an  American  statesman,  b.  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  1726,  was  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights 
and  Constitution  of  that  State,  and  a  member  of  its 
Legislature.  In  1777  he  entered  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress.  and  sat  in  the  National  Convention  which  framed 
the  Constitution  of  the  U.  States,  a  document  which 
he  refused  to  sign  on  the  ground  that  it  opened  a  door 
to  monarchy.  M.%  who  was  one  of  the  ablest  parlia¬ 
mentary  debaters  of  his  time,  D.  in  1792. 

Ma  *«)ii,  .1  vmes  Murray, an  Ameriean  diplomatist, b. in 
Virginia.  1798.  He  held  a  seat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  from 
1847  till  1861,  during  which  period  he  brought  forward 
the  Fugitive  Slave  law  of  1850.  After  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Civil  War  in  18(51.  he  was  nominated  by  the  Con¬ 
federate  Government,  Mr.  Slidell’s  colleague,  as  Com¬ 
missioner  to  England.  On  their  way  thither,  in  Nov., 
they  were  seized  on  hoard  the  British  mail-steamer 
Trent,  by  Com.  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N.  This  act  nearly  led  to 
a  war  with  England,  and  on  the  demand  of  the  latter, 
both  Commissioners  were  liberated  in  Jan..  1862.  and 
allowed  to  pursue  their  mission.  After  the  close  of  the 
war,  Mr.  M.  did  not  taken  any  part  in  public  affairs. 
D.  1871. 

Ma'son,  John  Mitchell,  a  distinguished  American 
divine  and  theologian,  n.  in  New  York  city,  1770.  After 
graduating  at  Columbia  Coll.,  in  1789,  he  completed  his 
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theological  studies  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  1793  became 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  N.  Y.,  and 
founder  of  the  first  Theological  Seminary  in  the  U. 
States.  After  becoming  editor  of  the  Christian's  Maga¬ 
zine,  in  1807,  he  successively  held  the  presidency  of 
Columbia  Coll.,  and  of  Dickinson  Coll.,  Pennsylvania. 
D.  1829.  His  works,  edited  by  his  son,  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  4  vols. 

Ma'son.  John  Y.,  an  American  statesman,  b.  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  1795.  i).  in  Paris  in  1859.  after  having  held  the 
offices  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Pres.  Tyler,  At¬ 
torney  general  and  Sec.  of  the  Navy  under  Pres.  Polk, 
and  Minister  to  France  during  the  Pierce  administra¬ 
tion. 

Mason,  in  Maine ,  a  twp.  of  Oxford  co. ;  pop.  127. 

Mason,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Maries  co. ;  pop.  600. 

Mason,  in  Nevada ,  a  twp.  of  Esmeralda  co. ;  pop.  158. 

Mason,  in  Washington  Territory ,  a  W.  co.,  bordering 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Area,  abt.  1,600  sq.  in.  It  is 
partly  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Hood's  Canal,  and  several 
inlets  of  Puget  Sound.  It  is  drained  by  the  Ilumpto- 
lips,  Satsop,  and  Skokomish  rivers.  The  surface  is 
diversified  by  valleys  and  mountains  of  the  coast  range. 
Capital ,  Union  Citv.  Pip.  289. 

M  a  son.  in  West  Virginia,  a  vill  of  Mason  co. ;  p.  1.182. 

Maso'na*  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Chicot  co.:  pop.  215. 

Ma'son  boro.  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  New  Hano¬ 
ver  co. ;  pop.  541. 

Mason  Depot,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Tipton  co. ; 
pop.  1,187. 

Mason  Plains,  in  Blinnis.  a  twp.  of  Mason  co. ;  p.  800. 

Mason's  Tan  Yard,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  De 
Kalb  co.;  pop.  421. 

Mason  ville,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Daviess  co. ;  pop. 
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Mason  ville,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Delta  co. ;  p.  152. 

Mass,  n.  ( Physics .)  A  term  for  the  quantity  of  matter 
in  a  body.  Ill  order  to  measure  mass,  we  assume  that 
the  attraction  of  the  earth  on  all  particles  of  matter  is 
the  same,  and  is  not  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the 
matter  attracted.  This  assumption  seems  to  he  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  fact  that  bodies  of  all  kinds  fall  with  equal 
velocity  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump. 
Hence  we  measure  the  mass  of  a  body  by  its  weight, 
and  can  only  define  the  mass  ns  a  quantity  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  weight.  If,  then,  at  the  same  spot  on  the 
earth’s  surface  one  body  is  twice  as  heavy  as  another, 
the  mass  of  the  first  is  twice  that  of  the  second.  Sup¬ 
pose.  however,  that  the  body  be  weighed  by  a  spring- 
balance  at  a  certain  place,  and  weighed  again  by  the 
same  instrument  at  another  place  nearer  the  equator, 
it  will  he  found  that  the  body  is  lighter  at  the  latter 
place.  1 1  is  found  also  that  the  acceleration  due  to  the 
attraction  of  the  earth  is  also  less  at  the  second  place 
than  at  the  first,  in  the  same  proportion.  This  illus¬ 
trates  the  fact,  that  when  the  mass  remains  the  same, 
the  weight  varies  as  the  acceleration  of  gravity.  Hence 
the  weight  varies  as  the  product  of  the  mass  and  the 
acceleration  of  gravity,  and  consequently  when  suitable 
units  are  chosen,  the  mass  of  a  body  is  equal  to  its 
weight  divided  by  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity. 

Massaelin'setts.  The  following  items  of  statis¬ 
tical  information,  obtained  in  the  taking  of  the  Census 
of  1870,  servo  to  exhibit  at  a  glance  the  latest  ratkn- 
ale  of  th is  State,  viewed  agriculturally,  industri¬ 
ally,  and  financially  :  Total  number  of  acres  of  land  in 
farms,  2,730,283;  of  which  1,736,221  consisted  of  im¬ 
proved  lands  ;  706,714  of  woodland,  and  287,348  of  other 
unimproved  soil ;  the  cash  value  of  farms  under  culti¬ 
vation,  $110,432,784,  exclusive  of  $5,000,879  of  imple¬ 
ments  and  machinery ;  amount  of  wages  paid  for 
husbandry  during  the  year,  $5,821,032 ;  total  value  of 
farm  products,  $32,742,378  ;  of  orchard  stuffs,  $630,854  ; 
of  market  gardens,  $7,980,231;  of  lumber,  Ac.,  $,1,616,- 
818.  In  the  same  year,  the  value  of  home  nianufs. 
summed  up  aggregate  returns  figuring  at  $79,378.  Of 
live-stock  on  farms,  $17,049,228.  The  enumeration  of 
live-stock  was:  horses,  44,039;  mules  and  asses,  103; 
milch  cows,  114,771  ;  working  oxen,  24,480;  other  cattle, 
79,871;  sheep,  78,560;  swine,  49,178.  The  out-turn  of 
farm  products  gave  the  following  results: 


Wheat,  bhs.  24,648 

Tobacco, 

lbs.  7.312,885 

Rye,  “ 

239.227 

Maple  sugar, 

“  399,8(io 

Indian  corn,  “ 

1,397,807 

Hops, 

“  61,910 

Oats,  “ 

797,664 

Flax, 

“  930 

Barley,  “ 

133,071 

Wool, 

“  306,659 

BuckM-heat,  “ 

58,049 

Butter, 

“  6.559,161 

Pease  and  beans 

“  24,690 

Cheese, 

“  2,245,873 

Irish  potatoes, 

3,025,446 

Wax, 

“  1,195 

Sweet  potatoes, 

917 

Hay, 

tons,  597,455 

Clover-seed, 

“  252 

Wine, 

Kls.  10,956 

Grass-seed, 

“  464 

Maple  molasses.  t!  2,326 

Flaxseed, 

14  52 

Honey, 

lbs.  25,299 

Total  number  of  farms  in  the  State  26,500,  showing  a 
decrease  of  9,101  over  the  last  decennial  returns.  The 
percentage  of  unimproved  land  under  tillage  was  36  4 
against  35*4  in  1860.  Turning  to  matters  of  finance  and 
revenue,  we  find  the  State  possessing  a  total  assessed! 
value  of  $1,591,983,112;  of  which  $901,037,841  repre¬ 
sented  real  estate,  and  the  balance  personal  estate ;  as 
against  a  true  valuation  of  both  real  and  personal  ! 
estate  standing  at  $2,132,148,741.  These  figures  exhibit  j 
an  increase  since  the  period  of  the  last  census  (I860) 
of :  total  assessed  value  $814,825  296  :  true  value  of  both 
real  and  personal  estate  $1,316,911,308.  Total  amount , 
of  taxation  $24,922,900:  of  which  $7,408,962  absorbed  by  , 
State  assessments;  county  $653,500:  municipal  $16,-  j 
860.438:  increase  over  1860$1 7.486,322.  Total  public  State 
debt  (other  than  national)  $69,211,538 ;  of  which  $27,- 
128,164  is  funded  upon  bonds  in  circulation  ;  all  other 
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$1,142,717 ;  county  debt,  secured  by  bonds  (other  than 
national)  $30,000 ;  all  other  $677,1 23:  total  municipal 
and  non -public  bonded  debt  $26,539,150;  all  other 
$13,694,384.  The  aggregate  returns  of  true  population 
give  a  capitation  of  1,457,361 :  of  which  1,443,156  white; 
13,947  colored;  97  Chinese,  and  151  Indian.  Male  citi¬ 
zens  arrived  at  legal  age  312,770.  Gain  of  population 
226,285,  or  18*38  per  cent.;  of  which  white  gain  18*15 
per  cent.,  and  colored  46*25  per  cent.  Of  the  above  capi¬ 
tation  1,104,032  were  of  American  nativity  and  353,319 
of  foreign. 

Boston  Fire.  —  The  greatest  conflagration  ever  known 
in  New  England,  and  second  only  to  that  of  Chicago  in 
point  of  extent  of  devastation  and  sacrifice  of  property, 
broke  out  at  the  corner  of  Summer  and  Kingston  streets, 
Boston,  at  7.30  in  the  evening  of  Nov.  9, 1.872,  in  the  dry- 
goods  store  of  Tibbetts,  Baldwin  A  Davis.  The  fire  spread 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  enveloping  entire  blocks  of 
business  premises  in  flames,  and  threatening  the  greater 
part  of  the  city  with  destruction.  The  Mansard  roofs 
surrounding  those  buildings  facilitated  the  ravages  of 
the  fire:  and  by  1  a.  m.  the  Cathedral,  Beebe’s,  and  t lie 
Daniel  Webster  blocks  Mere  in  ruins;  and  at  9  a.  m.  it 
had  reached  Congress  street  and  destroyed  the  post- 
office.  Later  its  range  of  devastation  became  still  more 
extended,  embracing  an  area  of  sixty-four  acres,  hound¬ 
ed  by  Summer,  Federal.  Broad,  Central.  Water,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  Bedford  streets,  and  within  which  Mere 
nearly  forty  blocks  of  buildings  in  M*hich  Mas  trans¬ 
acted  the  principal  portion  of  the  w holesale  business  in 
dry-goods,  hoots,  shoes,  and  leather.  The  portion  thus 
burned  over  was  one  of  the  most  compact  and  solidly 
built  up  in  the  city,  having  nearly  all  been  constructed 
in  the  last  five  or  ten  years,  and  consisted  for  the  nn-st 
part  of  massive  five-  and  six-story  granite  buildings. 
The  rapid  progress  made  by  the  fire  over  so  large  a  dis¬ 
trict  Mas  doubtless  owing,  not  only  to  a  high  M  ind  blow¬ 
ing  at  the  time,  hut  also  to  the  impossibility  of  approach¬ 
ing  the  burning  masses  by  the  firemen  near  enough  to 
make  effective  use  of  their  engines  —  and  this  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  narroM’ness  of  the  streets  in  that  quarter 
of  the  city.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  while  the  mas¬ 
sive  granite  piles  of  buildings  aforesaid  crumbled  away 
into  ashes  before  the  breath  of  the  fiery  furnace  around 
them,  the  few  that  Mere  constructed  of  plain  brick 
made  a  much  greater  resistance  to  the  devonring  ele¬ 
ment.  The  conflagration,  after  being  got  under  about 
noon  on  the  10th,  broke  out  afresh  at  2.35  a.  m.  on  the 
11th  in  the  stores  of  Marsh  A  Co.,  and  Slireve,  Crumb, 
and  Law,  and  made  neM*  ravages, this  time  reaching  the 
magnificenr  block  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
Summer  streets,  which  was  speedily  consumed.  The 
old  South  Church,  at  one  time  in  imminent danger  of 
destruction,  fortunately  escaped.  Several  cases  of  in¬ 
juries  and  accidents  to  the  person  happened  during 
the  course  of  the  calamity,  but  no  lives  are  stated  to 
have  been  lost.  The  total  loss  has  been  estimated,  in 
round  numbers,  at  $80,009,000.  Of  this  sum  there  w’as 
insured  $53,227,000,  of  Mhich  $39,000,000  will  he  paid. 
The  same  energetic  spirit  so  signally  displayed  by  the 
burnt-out  citizens  of  Chicago  on  the  occasion  of  the 
semi-destruction  of  their  city,  found  its  counterpart 
among  the  Bostonians,  who,  two  days  after  the  fire, 
were  busy  clearing  away  the  ruins  to  make  way  for  new 
buildings,  ami  bad  notified  to  the  business  M’orld  that, 
despite  what  happened,  orders  would  he  filled  as  usual, 
and  the  ordinary  course  of  commercial  transactions 
maintained  as  before. 

Mass**,  Felix  Marie  Victor,  (mds-saf)  a  popular  French 
composer,  b.  at  Lorient,  1S22,  became  in  1866  Prof,  of 
Composition  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  Paris.  Among 
his  admired  comic  operas  are  Les  Noces  de  Jeannette 
(1853),  and  Galnthee ,  (1854). 

Mas'senyale's  OI<l  Store,  in  Tennessee,  a  district 

of  Obion  co. ;  pop.  492. 

Massey,  Gerald,  ( mds'se, )mi  English  poet,  b.  at  Tring, 
1828,  became  an  errand-hoy  in  London,  and  an  entirely 
self-educated  man.  He  has  since  raised  himself  to  a  high 
position  in  the  M-orld  of  poetry  by  his  Poems  ami  Chan¬ 
sons  (1846) ;  Voice •  of  Freedom  anil  Lyrics  of  Love  (1849) ; 
The,  Ballad  of  Babe  Christabel  (1855);  Havelock's  March 
(1861) ;  and  A  Tale  o  f  Eternity,  and  other  Poems  (1869). 

Mas  sey's  Cross  Roads,  in  Maryland,  a  village  of 
Millington  district,  Kent  co. ;  pop.  75. 

Mastoiieus,  ( mas-tong' kits,)  n.  [From  Gr.  mastos,  a 
nipple,  and  ogkns,  a  tumor.J  (Med.)  A  tumefaction  of 
the  nipple,  or  of  the  breast  itself.  When  the  tumor  is 
of  an  adipoiis  character,  it  is  termed  Mastopioncus  or 
Mastnpi  meloncus. 

Mastopareetamo,  (mds-to-pah-rWta-mn.)  n.  [Gr. 
mastos,  and  parektama,  excessive  distention.]  (Med.) 
Immoderate  distention  of  the  mamma?. 

Mastopat li ia,  (mus-to-pa'the-ah.)  [From  Gr.  masiog, 
and  path»s,  disease.]  (Med.)  An  affection  of  the  breast. 

Mastorrhagia.  (mds-to-raje-ah.)n.  [From  Gr.  mastos, 
and  pegnymi,  to  break  forth.]  (Med.)  An  unusual  flow 
of  milk. 

Mastospargosis,  (mds-to-spdr-go'sis.)  [From  Gr.  mas¬ 
tos,  and  spargao,  I  am  full  to  bursting.]  (Med.)  Fulness 
of  the  breast  with  milk,  so  that  they  are  ready  to  hurst. 

Matagorda  Island,  in  Texas,  'a  prec.  of  Calhoun 
co. ;  pop.  156. 

Matamo'ras,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Grand  View  twp., 
Washington  co. ;  pop.  406. 

Mat'locli's.  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  White  co. ;  pop.  525. 

Matoa  ca,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Chesterfield  co. ;  pop. 
2.595. 

Mattaniiseontis.  (mdt-tah-m7s-lon'tis,)  in  Maine,  a 
plantation  of  Penobscot  co. ;  pop.  51. 

Mattawamkeag,  (mut-tah-wCm'keg,) in  Maine ,  atw*p, 
of  Penobscot  co. ;  pop.  356. 
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Mat'diow's,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Chatham  co. ; 
pop.  873. 

Mii/lox,  in  Tennessee,  a  dint,  of  Putnam  co. ;  pop .  830. 
MiUili  H.  in  Tennessee,  a  (list,  of  Washington  co. ;  p .  875. 
Maumelle'.  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Pulaski  co. ;  p.  422. 
Hauler  Killo,  ( mow'ser .)  [Named  after  the  adapter.] 
(Mil.)  This  arm,  which  has  been  definitively  adopted  by 
theOermau  government  as  the  in  fan  try- weapon  of  the 
future,  is  not  a  purely  original  invention,  but  is  a  rifie 
which  has  beeu  perfected  upon  other  models.  A  com¬ 
plete  description  of  this  arm  is  not  at  present  possible, 
siuce  t  he  German  authorities  continue  to  keep  its  mode 
of  construction  a  profound  secret ;  however,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  it  is  a  highly  eftlcieut  piece,  and  one 
that  could,  eveu  before  its  manifold  improvements,  be 
fired  26  times  per  minute,  so  that  by  men  unused  to  its 
handling  it  may  be  trusted  to  fire  at  least  12  or  15 
rounds  a  minute.  It  is  designed  on  the  central  fire 
system,  and  lias  metallic-case  cartridges;  it  is  lighter 
and  considered  more  handy  than  the  Chassepot,  and 
answers  in  fidelity  of  aim  to  the  improved  needle-gun. 
which,  in  other  respects,  it  surpasses.  The  shape  of 
the  bayonet  was  still  undetermined  at  the  eud  of  the 
year  1871,  but  it  was  anticipated  that  either  an  ordinary 
triangular  bayonet  or  a  sword-bayonet  would  be  the 
eventual  choice.  Largo  orders  are  in  course  of  execu¬ 
tion  for  the  German  government,  so  as  to  enable  the  in¬ 
fantry-service  to  be  fully  equipped  with  the  arm  w  ithin 
two  or  three  years. 

Hlaxwell,  Sir  Willi \m  Stirling,  Bart.,  (mdks'wel.)  a 
British  art-critic  and  historian,  b.  of  an  ancient  family, 
near  Glasgow,  in  1818,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
iu  1872  became  Lord  Hector  of  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  His  chief  works — of  high  value  in  the  world 
of  letters  — are :  The  Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain  (1848 ); 
The  Cloister  Life,  of  the.  Emperor  Charles  V.  (1*02 ) ;  and 
Velasquez  and  his  Works  (1855).  D.  1878. 

Maxwell  Seliool house,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of 
Giles  co. ;  pop.  1,859. 

May,  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  an  eminent  English  his¬ 
torian,  B.  18lo,  became  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1871.  His  chief  works  are:  a  Treatise  on  the  Law, 
Privileges,  Proceedings ,  and  Usage,  of  Parliament  (6th 
ed ,  1869;  it  has  been  translated  into  several  European 
languages);  and  The.  Constitutional  History  of  England 
since  toe  Accession  of  George  III.,  1760-1860  (1861-63), 
which  commences  at  the  point  where  Hal  lam's  great 
work  concludes.  This  work,  reprinted  in  the  U.  Shiites, 
and  translated  into  French  and  German,  passed  into  a 
third  edition  in  1871. 

May,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Christian  co. ;  jmp.  681. 

May  berry,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  twp.  of  Montour  co. ; 
pop.  215. 

May  berry's,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Hickman  co.;/).  750. 
May  liel<l,  in  Michigan ,  a  twp.  of  Grand  Traverse  co. ; 

pop.  250.  —  A  twp.  of  Lapeer  co. ;  pop.  1,028. 

Mayo,  William  Staubuck,  (md'yo,)nu  American  writer, 
b.  at  Ogdeusburg,  N.Y  ,  in  1812.  lie  is  author  of  the 
popular  romances  Kuloolah,  a  story  of  African  adven¬ 
ture,  and  The  Eerier ,  or  the  Mountaineer  of  the  Atlas. 
Mayo,  iu  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Rockingham  co. ; 
pop.  3,439. 

Mayo  River,  in  Mrginia ,  a  twp.  of  Patrick  co. ;  pop. 
4,017. 

Mayor's,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Knox  co. ;  pop.  917. 
May's,  in  Tennessee. ,  a  dist.  of  Roane  co. ;  pop.  999. 
Mays'lield,  in  Texas,  a  prec.  of  Milan  co. ;  pop.  1,890. 
Mays'ville,  iu  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Madison  co. ;  pop. 
2,682. 

Maysville,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Sumter  co.; 
pop.  1,763. 

Maysville,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Dickson  co.;/).  746. 
May  (own,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  tw'p.  of  Lancaster  co. ; 
pop.  6 1 3. 

Hay  wood,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Benton  co. ;  p.  83. 
Mazarue',  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Montgomery  co. ; 
pop.  387. 

MImmiimIoii  Poison.  ( Toxicology .)  This  poison, 

used  for  ordeals  on  the  Gaboon,  and  described  by  Du 
Chaillu  and  other  travellers  in  Africa,  has  recently  been 
the  subject  of  analysis  and  experiment  by  two  French 
chemists.  The  plant  was  found  iu  a  moist  soil  ninety 
miles  inland,  near  the  river  Como.  The  root  is  from 
20  to  27  inches  long,  and  from  one-third  of  an  inch  to 
one  inch  iu  diameter  The  bark  is  reddish,  and  the 
color  below  the  epidermis  bright  red.  The  wood  is 
grayish-white  and  hard.  The  experiments  were  made 
chiefly  with  the  bark,  but  some  w  ith  the  wood  and 
root.  The  infusions,  even  when  very  weak,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  bitter,  and  with  iodide  of  potassium  yield 
abiinduut  precipitates.  Alcoholic  a,-e  more  powerful 
than  the  aqueous  extracts.  Four  grains  of  extract  dis¬ 
solved  in  water,  given  to  a  dog,  produced  violent  tetanic 
couvulsious,  but  in  two  hours  the  animal  recovered. 
Six  grains  killed  a  dog  in  twenty  minutes,  the  animal 
dying  of  asphyxia  and  tetanic  convulsions.  The  action 
of  the  poison  is  very  rapid,  but  fatal  consequences  may 
be  prevented  by  artificial  respiration. 

McAllister,  in  Kentucky ,  a  precinct  of  Hickman  co. ; 
pop.  798. 

MeA nelly’s,  in  Texas,  a  prec.  of  Lampasas  co. ;  p.  262. 
McJIride's,  in  Georgia,  a  dist. of  Washington  co. ;  pop. 
1,0 1 5. 

Me  Caleb,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Putnam  co. ;  p.  440. 
McCalaiont,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Jefferson 
co.;  pop.  ^83. 

McCnnat  lia.  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Clay  co. ;  p.  972. 
McCardle,  iu  Nebraska,  a  twp.  of  Douglas  co. ;  p.  440. 
McCarthy,  Denis  Florence,  ( mdk-kdr'te ,)  an  Irish 
poet,  b.  1 820.  He  is  author  of  Ballads,  Poems,  and 
Lyrics ,  mostly  founded  on  Irish  traditions,  and  written 
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in  a  patriotic  spirit,  published  in  1850.  This  volume 
embraces  translations  from  nearly  all  modern  Euro¬ 
pean  languages  He  has  since  produced  (1857)  Under- 
Glimpses  and  other  Poems,  and  The  Bell-  Founder,  he. 
McCarthy,  Justin,  an  Irish  novelist  and  journalist,  b. 
at  Cork,  1**30.  After  occupying  leading  positions  on 
the  English  press,  he  visited  the  U.  States  in  1868,  and 
remained  there  nearly  three  years,  visiting  35  of  the  37 
States.  His  works  include  The  Waterdale  Neighbors 
(1867);  My  Enemy's  Daughter  (1869).  and  Lady  Judith 
(1871). 

McCauley  ville,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Wilkin  co. ; 
/*>/>.  117. 

McCliriNtian,  in  Kentucky,  a  product  of  Ballard  co. ; 
pop.  1.333. 

McClellan,  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Newton  co. :  pop.  14L 
McClellan,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Doddridge  co. ; 

pop.  959. 

MeClellnn's,  in  Tennessee,  a.  dist.  of  Knox  co. ;  jxip. 
1,581. 

MeCleniens,  in  Michigan ,  a  vill.  of  Clinton  twp.,  Ma¬ 
comb  co.;  pop.  1,768. 

MeCleny*!*  Still,  in  Florida,  a  prec.  of  Baker  co. ; 
pop.  98. 

MeClevin,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Hickman  co. ; 

jmp.  688. 

MeClo*key,  John,  (- kids' ke ,)  an  eminent  American 
Roman  Catholic  prelate,  b.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1810. 
lie  graduated  from  Mount  St.  Mary's  Coll.,  Emmets- 
btirg,  Md.;  was  ordained  priest  iu  1834,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Rome,  fliers  to  complete  his  studies.  On  his 
return  to  New  York,  tie  became  pastor  of  St.  Joseph’s 
Church  in  that  city,  and  in  1841  became  first  President 
of  St.  John's  Coll.,  Fordham,  N.  Y.  In  1844  he  was 
appointed  coadjutor  to  Archbishop  Hughes,  and  in 
1847  bishop  of  Albany.  In  1864  be  became  Archbishop 
of  New'  York,  and  has  distinguished  his  holding  of  the 
See  by  promoting  the  best  interests  of  his  Church: 
having  established  houses  of  protection,  an  Industrial 
School  for  destitute  children,  a  foundling  asylum,  an 
institution  for  deaf  and  dumb  girls,  a  home  for  aged 
women,  a  German  hospital,  and  asylums  for  the  aged 
of  both  sexes.  He  has,  besides,  been  actively  engaged 
in  the  building  of  new  churches,  particularly  the  mag¬ 
nificent  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  (see  Fig.  1949,  Vol.  II.) 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  commenced  by  bis  predecessor.  Arch¬ 
bishop  MeC.  has  also  been  the  means  of  introducing 
into  his  diocese  several  religious  orders,  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  no  houses  there. 

McC’omas,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Cabell  co. ;  pop. 
1,149. 

Mci'omb,  in  Ohio ,  a  vill.  of  Pleasant  twp.,  Hancock 
co. ;  pop.  319. 

MeC'4»ii'itell,  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Chicot  co. ;  /x>/>. 
1,773. 

Methmiiellsville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Vienna 
township,  Oneida  co. ;  pop.  118. 

M«*<'ool,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Perry  co. ;  pop.  131. 
Heford,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Bond  co. ;  pop.  1,433. 
M«*4’or«r«‘rj*villi*,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Vernon 
twp.,  Hancock  co. ;  /*)/>.  168. 

M<*<'or«l*H.  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Coosa  co. ;  jx>p.  873. 
Mcl'rae  kin's,  iu  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Rutherford 
co. ;  pop.  922. 

McC'rally,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Marshall  co. ;  p.  882. 
McCtllloelt.  in  Texas ,  a  W.  central  co.  Area ,  abt. 
909  sq.  m.  Pop.  173. 

McClt  r'ry's,  in  Georgia ,  a  district  of  Hart  co.  ;  p.  945. 
MeBaiilel,  in  North  Carolina,  a  tw  p.  of  Sampson  co. ; 
pop.  843. 

McBaniePs,iD  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Breckenridge 
co. ;  pop.  473. 

MoRon'alri,  in  Missmiri,  a  twp.  of  Jasper  co.;  p.  2,035. 
M<*I>4>nalil,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Jefferson  co. ; 
pop.  1,120. 

M4*l>4>nald's.  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Murray  co. ; 

[top.  840. —  A  district  of  Twiggs  co. ;  pop.  719. 
McDonald’s,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Perry  co. ;  p.  279. 
McDow'ell,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Pike  co. ;  p.  1,102. 
McDlif'fie  Mill,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Wilcox  co. ; 
pop.  413. 

McJEel'vin  ville,  in  Georgia ,  a  district  of  Mitchell 

co. ;  pop.  3,626. 

xMcElr4>y ',  iu  W.  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Tyler  co. ;  p.  1,316. 
MeEI'ry's.  iu  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Clay  co.;  pop.  1,456. 
HcEw'en’M,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Humphreys 
co. ;  pop.  1,012. 

McFar'lan,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Hardin  co. ;  pop.  827. 
Mcliee's,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Hardin  co. ;  pop.  588. 
Mc4*ili«,  in  Tennessee, a  district  of  Roane  co.;  pop.  1,083. 
Mc(4 ill's,  in  Temiessee,  a  dist.  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  415. 
M4*<»r4»;£'4>i%  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Clayton  co. ;  /).  2,074. 
M4*<*niro,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Marion  co. ;  pop.  1,161. 
Med II i re.  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Jefferson  co. ;  p.  958. 
M4*fllar<ftie,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Laurel  co. ;  p.  917. 
Mclnt4>sh,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Perry  co. ;  p.  546. 

M 4* It  i  III.  in  W.  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Pleasants  co. ;  p.  449. 
McKinley,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Marengo  co. ;  pop. 

1,4*1. — A  twp.  of  Monroe  co. :  pop.  960. 

Me Kiao'ney,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Lincoln  co.;  />.  953. 
M4‘liiiiii4ky.  in  Texas,  a  vill.  of  Collin  co. ;  pop.  503. 
McKin'iieysbnrg’,  iu  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Pen¬ 
dleton  co. :  pop.  589. 

Hcli  111'zio.  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Carroll  co. ;  p.  1,450. 
HcHnlghPs,in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Cannon  co.;  />.  790. 
HcHiitlPs.  in  Alabama,  a  t  wp.  of  Tuscaloosa  co. ;  />.  497 . 
McMil  lan’s,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Marion  co. ; 
pop.  1,635. 

McMillon.  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Lawrence  co. ;  p.  309. 
M4*Mi  nil's*  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Hickman  co. ;  p.  637 . 
McMullin's,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Henry  co. ;  /).  762. 
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McMuI'leil,  in  Texas ,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  abt.  1,100  eq.  m. ; 

pop.  230. 

McNeill's,  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Moore  co.;/).  532. 
M4*IMier'*4>n,  in  Kansas,  a  S.  central  co.,  cap.  Smoky 
Hill ;  pop.  738. 

McPherson,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Blue  Earth  co. ; 
pop.  903. 

McPIie'tor's  Bent,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Hawkins 
co. ;  pop.  702. 

McTier,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Lexington  co. ; 
pop.  703. 

McWeys'lown,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  borough  of  Mifflin 
co. ;  pop.  685. 

McWi  II  in  ms,  in  Nebraska,  a  twp.  of  Otoe  co. ;/).  480. 
McaVliain,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Marion  co. ;  pop.  835. 
Meade,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Huron  co.;  pop.  213. 
Meade,  in  West  Virginia,  a  township  of  Marshall  co.; 
jtop.  1,308. — A  township  of  Pocahontas  co. ;  pop.  8*7. — 
A  township  of  Tyler  co.  ;  jwp.  817. — A  township  of  Up- 
sliur  co. ;  pop.  1,2*4. 

Mead'ow'*  in  North  Carolina ,  a  township  of  Johnston 
co.;  )>op.  1,043. 

M4»a4l4>w  Bliill.  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Greenbrier 
co.  ;  pop .  1,306. 

Meadow  i’reek,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  precinct  of  Mil¬ 
lard  co.  ;  /’<>/>.  193. 

Mcail4>w  Fake,  in  California,  a  township  of  Nevada 

co. ;  pop.  1,655. 

M4‘a4l4>w»,  in  North  Carolina,  a.  tw  p.  of  Stokes  co.;  pop. 
2,065. 

Mc‘a4lowN.  in  Oregon,  a  prec  of  Umatilla  co. ;  />  363. 
Mea4l4>w  Valley,  in  Nevada,  a  vill.  of  Panaca  twp., 
Lincoln  co. ;  pop.  365. 

Meuil4>w ville,  iu  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Macon  co. ; 
pop.  817. 

M earlier,  in  Montana  Territory ,  a  co.,  cap •  Diamond 
City  ;  poj).  1,387. 

Meat,  (Extract  of.)  The  eminent  chemist  Liebig  sug¬ 
gested  some  years  ago  the  manufacture  of  a  concen¬ 
trated  extract  of  meat,  in  which  only  the  lean  or  mus¬ 
cular  part  is  used.  This  is  boiled  until  all  but  the  fibre 
is  dissolved  out ;  and  then  the  liquid  is  concentrated 
until  it  is  brought  to  the  state  of  a  thick  paste,  in 
which  state  it  is  easily  preserved.  It  is  chiefly  recom¬ 
mended  for  use  by  invalids,  and  for  quickly  making 
soups.  The  favor  with  which  this  and  other  forms  of 
meat  extracts  were  received  is  now  diminishing,  and  it 
is  even  stoutly  maintained  that  they  are  inferior  to 
the  beef-tea  prepared  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  Dr.  I*. 
M filler,  especially,  asserts  that  neither  directly  nor  in¬ 
directly  should  extracts  of  meat  be  considered  as  lood, 
for  they  neither  contain  albuminous  constituents,  nor 
do  they  in  any  wray  prevent  the  waste  of  the  organic 
matter  which  forms  the  body  ;  as  they  contain  none  of 
the  nitrogenous  principles  which  arrest  decay.  In 
small  doses,  these  extracts  promote  digestion,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  circulation  by  the  stimulating  effect  of  the 
salts  of  potash  they  contain:  but  in  strong  doses,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  system  be  weakened  by  long  abstinence, 
as  in  t  lie  case  of  convalescents  from  severe  illness,  they 
may  produce  very  injurious  effects.  In  such  cases,  the 
system  has  lost  a  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  so¬ 
dium,  and  the  potassa  salts  will  therefore,  instead  of 
performing  nutrition,  interfere  with  it,  by  their  direct 
action  on  the  blood-globules,  whereby  the  absorption 
of  oxygen  is  greatly  decreased,  and  by  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  such  salts  in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  which 
only  dissolve  carbonic  acid,  and  do  not  allow  the  nor¬ 
mal  quantity  of  that  gas  to  be  eliminated,  thus  imped- 
'  ing  the  access  of  oxygen,  diminishing  the  circulation, 
and  producing  congestion.  Medical  men  are  exhorted 
to  bear  ill  mind  that,  if  given  alone,  these  extracts  are 
no  nutriment,  and  tend  rather  to  keep  the  convales¬ 
cent  weak  from  want  of  nourishment,  than  to  increase 
his  strength  and  promote  his  digestion.  See  Preserved 
Meat. 

Mechanics  ville,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Rutherford 
co. ;  pop.  881. 

Mechanics  ville,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Pioneer  twp., 
Cedar  co.  ;  pop.  628. 

Medicine  Bow.  in  Wyoming  Territory ,  a  twp.  of 
Carbon  co. :  pop.  105. 

Med'ford's,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Cherokee  co. ; 
pop.  574. 

Meil'icine,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Livingston  co. ;  pop. 
901. —  A  twp.  of  Mercer  co. ;  pop.  936.  —  A  twp.  of 
Putnam  co. ;  pop.  665. 

Meili'na.  in  Kansas,  a  village  of  Kentucky  twp ,  Jef¬ 
ferson  co. ;  pop.  197. 

Medjidie,  (mid'je-de,)  n.  (Her.)  A  Turkish  order  in¬ 
stituted  in  1852.  It  has  five  classes  ;  and  the  decora¬ 
tion,  which  differs  in  size  for  the  different  classes,  is  a 
silver  sun  of  seven  triple  rays,  with  the  device  of  the 
crescent  and  star  alternating  with  the  rays.  On  a  circle 
of  red  enamel,  in  the  centre  of  the  decoration,  is  ‘  Zeal, 
honor,  and  loyalty,’  and  the  date  12*38,  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan  year  corresponding  to  1852;  the  Sultan’s  name  is 
inscribed  on  a  goldfield  within  this  circle.  The  first 
three  classes  suspend  the  badge  around  the  neck  from 
a  red  ribbon  having  green  borders,  and  the  fourth  and 
fifth  classes  wear  it  attached  to  a  similar  ribbon  on  the 
left  breast.  A  star,  in  design  closely  resembling  the 
badge,  is  worn  on  the  left  breast  by  the  first  class,  and 
on  tile  right  breast  by  the  second. 

Medley’s*,  iu  Maryland ,  a  district  of  Montgomery  co. ; 
pop.  3.885. 

MeilliK'k,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Hancock  co.  ;  p.  159. 
Me'4l4>,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Blue  Earth  co. ; 
pop.  712. 

Med'way,  in  Maine ,  a  plantation  of  Penobscot  co. ; 
pop.  321. 
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Meet  Camp,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Watauga  co. ; 
pop.  370. 

Meeting  CreeU,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prcc.  of  Hardin  co. ; 

946. 

MegaeerOS*  ( me-gds'e-rd *,)  n.  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  tlie 
Deer  family,  the  bones  of  which  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland,  in  the  shell  marl,  below  the  peat  or 
bog  earth.  The  gigantic  Irish  Deer  or  Fossil  Elk,  as  it 
has  been  called  ( Megaceros  hibrmicus ,  Owen;,  was  an 
immense  creature.  Specimens  have  been  found  which 
measured,  from  the  foot  to  the  summit  of  the  antlers, 
ten  feet  and  four  inches;  while  the  measurement  from 
the  tip  of  one  antler  to  another,  in  full-grown  speci¬ 
mens,  was  from  ten  to  twelve  feet.  The  horns  are  very 
wide,  and  from  being  flattened  out,  somewhat  as  in  the 
Elk  or  Moose,  were  regarded  by  some  of  the  older  natu¬ 
ralists  as  having  belonged  to  a  variety  of  that  animal. 
To  support  these  immense  horns,  t lie  vertebras  of  the 
neck  were  of  much  larger  size  than  in  any  existing 
species  of  deer,  while  the  legs  were  of  stronger  propor¬ 
tions.  The  skull  and  antlers  of  a  specimen  in  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  weigh  eighty-seven 
pounds.  It  was  once  thought  that  the  females  of  this 
immense  creature  must  have  been  horned  equally  with 
the  male  as  ill  the  recent  reindeer  :  the  late  researches 
of  Professor  Owen  have  shown  that  the  female  was 
hornless,  as  in  the  Fallow  Deer  and  Red  Stag.  Remains 
of  this  deer  have  been  found  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  in 
different  parts  of  England,  such  as  Norfolk,  Essex,  and 
Lancashire;  but  they  have  never  occurred  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  mot  with  in  Ireland.  They  seem  to  have 
become  oxtinct  before  the  introduction  of  man  on  the 
British  Islands.  One  naturalist,  from  the  appearances 
exhibited  by  a  perforated  rib,  thought  that  the  hole 
must  have  been  prodhced  by  a  sharp-pointed  instrument, 
which  did  not  penetrate  so  far  as  to  cause  the  animal's 
death,  but  which  remained  long  enough  in  the  opening 
to  alter  the  growth  of  the  bone.  Professor  Owen,  how¬ 
ever,  has  shown  that  an  arrowhead,  of  the  dimensions 
fitted  to  make  such  a  hole,  and  sticking  in  a  rib  with 
its  point  in  the  chest,  must  have  soon  killed  the  ani¬ 
mal,  by  piercing  the  contiguous  viscera  and  producing 
inflammation.  He  shows  that  the  instrument  which 
pierced  the  rib  must  have  been  instantly  withdrawn, 
and  not  left  to  impede  the  growth  of  the  bone, and  con¬ 
cludes  that,  as  male  stags  are  very  combative,  the  injury 
was  most  likely  produced  by  the  pointed  branch  of  the 
formidable  antler.  The  bones  of  the  Megaceros  are 
generally  of  a  dark-brown  color,  with  patches  of  the  blue 
phosphate  of  iron  ;  and  in  some  instances,  the  hollows 
of  the  lotig  bones  have  contained  marrow  so  fresh  us 
almost  to  resemble  suet. 

Megascope,  ( mcg'ah-skdp ,)  n.  [Gr.  mega*,  great,  and 
skopeo,  to  see.J  (Opt.)  An  instrument  for  taking  mag¬ 
nified  drawings  of  objects.  It  is  the  same  in  principle 
as  the  Solar  Microscope  and  Magic  Lantern. 

Meerane,  («itV'a/i-?ui.)  A  prosperous  manufacturing 
town  of  Saxony,  10  m.  N.  of  Zwickau.  Until  within 
the  last  few  years  it  was  an  unimportant,  small  country 
town;  but  it  has  recently  increased  rapidly  in  size  and 
importance,  through  the  development  of  its  industrial 
resources.  A  large  export  trade  is  carried  on  with  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  America,  some  of  the  principal  firms 
having  set  up  establishments  in  New  York.  Rap.  18,000. 

Molior'riii.  in  Fa.,  a  twp.  of  Brunswick  co. ;  pop.  6,019. 

MelcltiN<Mlckk,  ( mel-chiz'e-dck .)  (Jewish  Hist.)  The 
priest-king  of  Salem,  who  met  Abraham  returning  from 
the  slaughter  of  the  eastern  kings  and  blessed  him 
(Gen.  xiv.  18-20).  There  has  been  a  doubt  as  to  the 
place  where  this  personage’  reigned.  Salem,  however, 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  Jerusalem,  which  lay  in  Ab¬ 
raham's  line  of  march.  It  may  be  safely  concluded 
that,  though  reigning  in  Canaan,  M.  was  not  of  one  of 
the  depraved  and  idolatrous  Canaan itish  tribes.  Miss 
Corbaux,  in  her  interesting  disquisition  on  the  Re- 
phaim,  a  distinct  race,  supposes  that  Sale  in  was  the  cen¬ 
tral  seat  of  their  authority,  and  that  the  king  who 
reigned  there  was  the  supreme  head  of  their  nation,  to 
whom  the  different  tribes  were  subordinate.  If  M.  were 
a  mere  local  chief,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  king  of 
Sodom,  an  Emiin  prince,  and  why  Abraham  should  pay 
him  the  deference  they  did.  “  But  the  moment  the  im¬ 
portant  fact  comes  in  by  way  of  explanation,  supported 
by  sufficient  extrinsic  evidence,  that  the  king  of  Salem 
was  the  supreme  chief  of  the  entire  nation,  and  the 
local  chiefs  of  tribes  were  his  subordinates,  the  whole 
transaction  becomes  perfectly  intelligible,  because  we 
understand  the  mutual  relation  of  all  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  in  it.  As  feudal  lord  of  the  land,  in  which  Ab¬ 
raham  had  settled,  Abraham  paid  him  this  tribute.  As 
head  of  the  national  body  to  w  hich  the  Emiin  belonged, 
the  chief  of  the  Emiin  sanctioned  it.  As  head  of  the 
state  in  religious  as  well  as  in  temporal  concerns,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  primitive  patriarchal  order,  Melchize- 
dek  received  the  tribute,  both  as  a  votive  offering  of 
gratitude  from  the  givers  for  the  rescue  of  the  goods, 
and  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  lordship  over  the 
goods  rescued.” 

Mtklli$*o«  (tncCle-go,)  n.  (Hot.)  Iloney-dew  ;  a  disease 
of  plants  in  which  an  unnatural  secretion  of  sweet 
matter  appears  on  their  surface. 

Mel'morcs  in  Oh  io,  a,  vill.  of  Kden  twp.,  Seneca  co. ; 
pop.  188. 

Mel  on  vllle,  in  Florida,  a  prec.  of  Orange  co. ;  p.  416. 

Mel'toih,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  .Jefferson  co. :  pop.  800. 

Mel  ville,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Alamance  co. ; 
pop.  1,221. 

Melville,  George  John  Whyte,  a  popular  English 
novelist,  b.  1821,  commanded  the  Cavalry  of  the  Turkish 
Contingent  during  the  Crimean  War.  llis  works  include 
Digby  Grand  (1853;;  Kate  Coventry ,  an  Autobiography 
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(1856);  The  Interpreter :  a  Tale  of  the  JUtr  (1861);  The 
Gladiators  (1863);  and  Sarchedon  (1871),  All  have  been 
republished  in  the  U.  States. 

Mem  phis,  in  Michigan ,  a  vill.  of  Richmond  twp.,  Ma¬ 
comb  co.;  pop.  3h5. 

Menuhrea.  Luigi  Fkperioo,  Count,  ( mun-ah-hraf  ah ,) 
an  Italian  general  and  statesman,  mat  Chambery.  1809, 
after  distinguishing  himself  in  various  subordinate 
official  and  military  positions,  was,  in  the  war  of  Ital¬ 
ian  Independence,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  engineer¬ 
ing  department  of  the  army,  executed  several  impor¬ 
tant  works,  including  the  investment  of  Peschiera,  and 
did  good  service  on  the  fields  of  Palestro  and  Solferino. 
Promoted  to  be  lieut,-general  and  made  a  senator,  he 
next  conducted  the  military  operations  at  Ancona, 
Capua,  and  Gaeta,  and  in  1866,  as  Italian  Plenipotenti¬ 
ary  signed  t lie  Treaty  of  Prague.  From  1867  till  Nov., 
1869  he  became  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
and  the  holder,  also,  of  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
In  Nov  ,  1870,  Gen.  M.  was  appointed  Italian  ambassa¬ 
dor  at  Vienna. 

Men'aiMl,  iu  Texas ,  a  central  co. ;  area ,  abt.  800  sq.  m  ; 
pop.  667. 

Men  den,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Steele  co. ;  pop.  739. 

Mention  liair*~  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  New- 
berry  co. ;  pop.  1,675. 

Mention,  in  Ohio ,  a  vill.  of  Union  twp.,  Mercer  co. ; 
pop.  164. 

Men'ifee,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  cap.  Dry  Ridge;  pop. 
1,986. 

Menopome,  (mi'n'o-pome,)  n.  (Zoijl. )  The  Protonop- 
sis  horrida  (Fig.  64),  a  large  batrachian  belonging  to 
the  lam.  Amphiumidre.  In  form,  it  resembles  the  newt 
and  salamander ;  the  head  is  flat  and  broad;  the  teeth 
in  two  concentric  row's  in  t lie  upper  jaw,  and  one  row 
in  the  lower,  are  numerous  and  small.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  small  teeth,  it  is  fierce  and  voracious,  feeding 


Fig.  64.  —  MENOPOME. 

chiefly  on  fish  and  batracliians.  It  is  found  in  the 
Ohio  and  other  rivers  of  the  same  region,  and  known  on 
their  banks  by  many  names,  such  as  Hellbender,  Mud 
Devil,  Ground  Puppy,  Young  Alligator,  and  Tweeg. 

Men 'tor,  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Clark  co. ;  pop.  441. 

Menzel,  Wolfgang,  (men'z'l,)  a  German  critic  and 
historian,  B.  in  Silesia,  1798,  became  a  political  refuge** 
in  1820,  returning  to  his  native  country  in  1824.  His 
History  of  the  Germans  (1824—5),  conceived  in  a  satirical 
point  of  view,  created  tor  him  many  enemies  :  and  bis 
German  Literature,  twice  translated  into  English,  also 
exposed  him  t<>  the  animadversion  of  his  countrymen. 
Among  his  other  writings  are:  The  History  of  Europe 
from  1798  to  1815  (185-4),  and,  in  1869,  an  interesting 
work  on  the  most  important  events  which  occurred  be¬ 
tween  the  conclusion  of  the  Italian  war  in  1860  and 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Germany  in  1866. 

Mer  cer,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Mercer  co. ;  j>op.  1,949. 

Mcrccr,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Adams  co. ;  pop.  138. 

M<krc*«kr.  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Loudon  co. ;  pop.  4,360. 

Mercurial!*,  (mer-ku-rc-a’lis,)  n.  (Bnt.)  A  genus  of 
herbaceous  plants,  order  Euphorbia  cere,  distinguished 
by  having  the  barren  and  fertile  flowers  separate,  the 


Fig.  65.  —  dog’s  mercury  ( Mercurialis  perennis ). 

former  containing  nine  to  twelve  stamens,  the  latter 
two  simple  styles  and  a  two-celled  two-seeded  capsule. 
M.  perennis,  the  Dog’s  Mercury  (Fig.  65),  is  a  common 
woodland  plant,  eight  to  twelve  inches  high,  with  ex- 
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tensivaly  creeping  roots,  simple  stems,  and  large  ovate 
serrated  rou^h  leaves.  The  barren  flowers  grow  in 
long  lateral  spikes,  near  the  summit  of  the  stem,  and 
are  conspicuous  in  early  spring  by  their  greenish-yel¬ 
low  stamens;  the  fertile  flowers,  on  separate  plants, 
also  grow'  in  spikes,  but  are  less  evident  owing  to  their 
being  concealed  among  the  upper  leaves.  The  whole 
plant  is  poisonous,  and  being  consequently  rejected  by 
cattle,  may  often  be  seen  forming  dense  patches  of 
a  dark-green  hue  in  places  where  most  other  herbage 
has  been  consumed.  It  turns  dull  bluish-green  in  dry¬ 
ing,  and  may  he  made  to  furnish  a  deep  blue  dye* — of 
a  fugitive  nature,  how  ever.  M.  annua  is  taller  and  more 
branched,  with  the  barren  and  fertile  flowers  on  the 
same  plant.  (French,  Mercuria/e  ;  German,  Ringelkraut.) 

Mer'cy  villc,  in  Missouri,  u.  village  of  Richland  twp., 
Macon  co. ;  pop.  79. 

Mcr'cliant  villc,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Stockton 
tow  nship,  Camden  co. ;  pop.  245. 

Mer'eililll,  Gforge,  a  popular  English  novelist,  B.  in 
Hants,  1828.  1 1  is  best  known  and  appreciated  books 

comprise  The  Shaving  of  Shagpat  ;  The  Ordeal  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Feverel  (1859);  Evan  Harrington  (1861);  Vittoria 
(1866);  and  The  Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond  (1871). 

Mcrcriilli,  in  Mississippi ,  a  prec.  of  Warren  co. ;  p.745. 

Morion***,  ( mcr-e-o'ncez ,)  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  Mam¬ 
malia,  order  Ro- 
dentia ,  d  i  s  t  i  n- 
guished  from  Ger- 
billus,  to  whic  h 
they  are  closely  al¬ 
lied,  by  their  hind 
feet  being  much 
longer,  the  tail 
nearly  naked,  ami 
the  existence  of  a 
small  tooth  before 
the  superior  mo¬ 
lars.  There  are  two 
species  found  in  N. 

America:  one  is  the  Fig.  66.  —  meriones  canadensis. 
Meriones  ('an  ad  ea¬ 
st's  (Fig.  C6),  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada 
for  its  extreme  agility.  It  closes  itself  up  in  its  burrow, 
and  passes  the  winter,  like  many  of  its  congeners,  iu  a 
state  of  lethargy. 

M*k*opola  mist,  in  Ohio,  n  twp.  ofTrumbiill  co. ;p.796. 

Morivsile,  Charles,  ( m>'r'e-vdt ,)  an  eminent  English 
historian,  b.  1808,  became  Boyle  Lecturer  at  Cambridge 
University  in  1864.  He  is  the  author  of  li  liistonj  nf 
the  Romans  under  the  Empire  (1850-62);  and  a  transla¬ 
tion  in  English  rhymed  verse  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer 
(2  vols.,  1869). 

Merology,  (me-rdl'o-je.)  n.  [Gr.  merns,  a  part,  and 
logon,  a  discourse.]  (Anat.)  That  branch  of  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  elementary  parts  or  constituents 
of  the  tissues  and  humors  of  the  organism. 

Morrill**,  in  California,  a  village  of  Tehama  town¬ 
ship,  Tehama  co. ;  pop.  124. 

Mor'rill,  iu  California,  a  twp.  of  Yolo  co. ;  pop.  480. 

Merrill**,  in  Georgia ,  a  disf.  of  Cobb  co. ;  pop.  471. 

Merry  Green,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Grant  co. ; 
pop.  278. 

Merry  IK  ill,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Bertie  co. ; 
pop.  1,114. 

M<>*iria.  in  New  Mexico,  a  village  of  Dofia  Afia  co.; 
pop.  1,578. 

Meso phylum,  (mes-o-fi'tiim,)  n.  (Rot.)  The  line  of 
demarcation  between  tin*  internode  and  petiole. 

Mo*'qnito  14  it  in.  (Rot.)  A  gum  almost  identical 
with  gum-arabic,  ami  exuded  from  the  stem  and 
branches  of  several  species  of  Mimoste ,  order  F-abacere , 
chiefly  from  Algarobia  (or  J’tosopie)  glandulnsa.  It  has 
of  late  become  an  article  of  export  from  Texas,  about 
12,000  pounds  having  been  gathered  iu  Bexar  co.  ouly 
in  1871. 

MesSenhciiiicr,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Union  co. ; 
pop.  1,076. 

Motacliloral.  (met-ah-klo’rdl,)  n.  (Chem.)  A  sub¬ 
stance  isomeric  with  chloral,  produced  when  chloral 
hydrate  is  brought,  into  contact  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  possessing  mi  Id  narcotic  properties.  Chloral  is  also 
changed  spontaneously  into  metachloral  when  kept  for 
a  long  time  iu  a  stoppered  bottle,  or  when  a  quantity 
of  water  insufficient  to  produce  the  hydrate  is  added  to 
it.  Heat  couverts  metarhloral  into  the  liquid  chloral, 
which  becomes  the  hydrate  on  the  addition  of  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  water.  M.  has  a  great  affinity  to 
water,  and  its  use  as  a  caustic  may  perhaps  sometimes 
he  advisable,  in  view  of  its  after  soothing  effects. 

Melai'rie  Itiil^e,  in  Louisiana,  a  tow  nship  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  parish ;  pop.  456. 

Me  I 'a  I,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Franklin  co. ;  pop. 
1.419. 

Metallic  Printing'.  Mr.  Wells,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
discovered  a  method  of  printing  upon  smooth  metallic 
or  other  hard  surfaces,  such  as  tin,  zinc,  wood,  Ac., 
either  with  water,  or  oil  colors  :  it  is  done  by  means  of 
a  liquid  application  made  upon  the  surface  before  print¬ 
ing.  The  composition  of  this  liquid  has  been  patented, 
and  companies  have  been  organized  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  working  under  this  patent. 

Me  teor*.  One  of  the  most  startling  features  of  the 
universe  revealed  by  modern  astronomy  is  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  loose  stores  of  matter  and  force  conveniently 
distributed,  probably  within  reach  of  other  systems,  as 
of  ours,  and  reminding  us  of  the  primal  chaos  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  Pagans  and  adopted  by  Milton  as  the  re¬ 
gion  of  material  into  which  the  Creator's  “compasses  ” 
struck  out  the  vast  circle  of  the  celestial  system. 
Meteors  and  comets,  like  planets,  are  found  to  be  aggre- 
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gated  in  whirling  streams  or  vortexes ;  and  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ard  A.  Proctor,  in  a  paper  lately  published,  argues  that 
they  are  probably  related  and  homogeneous  bodies. 
They  seem  to  be  the  crudest  condition  of  mutter,  and 
their  streams  are  believed  to  afford  to  the  suns  the  vast 
supplies  of  light  and  heat  which  they  perpetually  dis¬ 
tribute  to  their  planets  for  the  nourishment  of  ad¬ 
vancing  organization  and  life.  According  to  Mr.  Proc¬ 
tor,  the  system  of  worlds,  far  from  being  a  finished 
creation,  is  found  to  be,  like  the  world  of  nature  around 
us,  a  system  of  life,  advancing  organization,  and  growth. 
The  meteoric  systems,  which  probably  accompany  or 
impinge  upon  all  planetary  systems,  are  the  rivers  that 
fertilize  the  universe  of  worlds.  In  other  words, 
(taking  our  own  system  for  a  specimen  of  all,)  the 
supreme  attraction  of  the  central  sun  brings  the 
stream  or  streams  of  meteoric  fragments  actually  down 
u puli  itself.  They  are  believed  to  rain  upon  the  sun 
incessantly  in  vast  aggregate  volume,  and  with  a  force 
for  which  we  can  find  no  illustration  in  our  experience. 
The  arrest  of  all  tins  force  transmutes  it  to  heat  and 
light,  and  thus  is  solved  the  perplexing  question  of 
former  times,  how  the  sun  could  send  forth  these  un¬ 
limited  supplies  to  his  planets  without  becoming  ex¬ 
hausted.  Mr.  Proctor  argues,  with  great  clearness  and 
force,  that  the  sun’s  “corona,”  observed  in  eclipses,  and 
just  uo\v  one  of  the  prominent  problems  of  astronomy, 
can  he  accounted  for  in  no  other  way  than  by  this  illu¬ 
minated  and  tire-spattering  rain  of  meteors  upon  the 
solar  disk.  The  suu  must  grow  iu  bulk  so  loug  as  the 
meteoric  streams  are  unexhausted. 

Metli'y lone.  (Bichloride  of.)  ( C>em .)  An  organic 
compound  which  lias  recently  attracted  much  attention 
from  its  value  as  an  anaesthetic  agent;  F>trm.  CjHj,C1. 
Dr.  Richardson,  who  has  long  been  studying  the  physi¬ 
ological  properties  of  the  methyl-compounds,  with  the 
view  of  finding  aiming  them  a  safer  compound  than 
chloroform,  believes,  from  his  experiments  on  uuimals, 
that  in  the  subject  of  this  article  he  bus  found  such  a 
compound.  As  the  deaths  from  chloroform  may  be 
computed,  according  to  him,  at  one  in  150 )  administra¬ 
tions,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  reason  for  searching 
for  a  still  safer  anaesthetic  agent.  Dr.  Snow,  as  is  well 
kuown,  thought  that  he  had  discovered  an  almost  posi¬ 
tively  safe  agent  in  amyleue  (C10Hio);  but  the  value  of 
more  than  200  safe  administrations  was  at  once  de¬ 
stroyed  by  two  rapidly  succeeding  deaths;  and  hence 
a  large  number  of  successful  cases  of  the  new  agent 
must  be  reported  before  it  will  displace  chloroform 
from  its  present  well-deserved  position.  The  compo¬ 
sition  of  hydride  of  methyl  (or  marsh  gas)  is  expressed 
by  CsII3h;  which  may  be  written  Chilli  11 11.  Now,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  theory  of  substitutions,  one,  two,  three, 
or  even  all  four  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  may  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  corresponding  number  of  atoms  of  chlorine. 
Thus,  (a)  if  one  atom  of  II  Le  replaced  by  one  atom  of 
Cl,  we  have  chlorite  of  methyl ,  C2II3C1 ;  (6)  if  two  atoms 
of  II  are  replaced  by  two  atoms  of  Cl,  the  resulting 
compound  is  bichloride  of  methylene ,  of  which  very  little 
is  known  ;  (c)  if  three  atoms  of  U  are  replaced  by  three 
atoms  of  Cl,  the  resulting  compound  is  lerchloride  of 
formyl ,  CglUlj,  or  common  chloroform,  another  radi¬ 
cal,  viz.,  tormyi,  Cjll,  now  appearing;  (d)  if  the  whole 
of  the  II  is  replaced  by  Cl,  the  resulting  compound  is 
tetrachloride  of  carbon,  CCI4.  We  thus  have  lour  new 
bodies  which  may  be  constructed  step  by  step  out  of 
hydride  of  methyl  or  marsh  gas,  and  similarly,  by  start¬ 
ing  with  tetrachloride  of  carbon,  the  chemist  may  re¬ 
trace  the  individual  stages  till  he  gets  back  to  marsh 
gas.  All  these  derivatives  of  marsh  gas  possess  the 
power  of  producing  anaesthesia  when  they  are  inhaled 
as  vapor  by  men  and  animals.  That  the  latter  two  — 
viz.,  chloroform  and  tetrachloride  of  carbon  —  possess 
this  power,  has  been  long  known,  Dr.  1\  Smith  having 
especially  directed  attention  to  the  properties  of  the 
last-named  compound  ;  but  that  the  first  two  also  exert 
the  same  influence  is  a  fact  new  to  science,  lor  which  1 
we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Richardson.  “I  discovered,”  he 
observes, that  chloride  of  methyl  was  a  certain  and 
gentle  anaesthetic,  in  July,  1857,  and  this  led  me  to  hope 
that  something  more  stable  anti  manageable  could  be 
obtained  —  something  that  should  stand  between  the 
chloride  of  methyl  and  chloroform.  That  substance  is 
uow  found  in  the  bichloride  of  methylene.  That  this 
compound  would  produce  rapid,  safe,  and  easy  general 
anaesthesia,  I  discovered  by  experiment  011  August 
3Utli  of  the  same  year.”  It  is  a  colorless  fluid,  having 
an  odor  like  that  of  chloroform  ;  and  is  pleasant  to  in¬ 
hale,  as  it  causes  little  irritation  to  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane.  It  boils  at  885,  and  has  a  spec.  gr.  of  1344, 
while  that  of  its  vapor  is  2*9  >7  (nearly  three  times  that 
of  air),  lienee,  it  boils  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
other  anaesthetics;  while  its  specific  gravity,  both  as  a 
liquid  and  a  vapor,  is  lower  than  that  of  chlorofoi  m, 
but  much  higher  than  that  of  ether;  hence,  from  its 
easier  evaporation,  it  requiies  more  free  administration 
than  chloroform,  and,  from  its  greater  vapor-density,  it 
should  be  given  less  freely  than  ether.  It  mixes  read¬ 
ily  with  absolute  ether,  and  this  combination  yields  a 
vapor  containing  corresponding  proportions  of  each, 
their  boiling-points  only  differing  at  most  by  4°.  It 
also  combines  with  chloroform  in  all  proportions.  It 
should  have  a  neutral  reaction  to  test-paper.  If  a  trace 
of  acid  bo  present  —  which  is  possible,  but  not  prob¬ 
able —  its  inhalation  might  prove  dangerous.  To  pre¬ 
vent  decomposition,  it  should,  like  chloroform,  he  well 
guarded  from  the  action  of  light.  AH  anaesthetics 
given  by  inhalation  after  a  certain  dose  destroy  life ;  I 
but  that  (lie  destructive  power  of  this  uexv  agent  is  less 
than  of  either  chloroform  or  tetrachloride  of  carbon, 
seems  proved.  On  trying  the  vapor  upon  himself,  after 
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ascertaining  that  it  could  be  safely  given  to  the  lower! 
animals,  Dr.  Richardson  inhaled  it  until  it  produced 
insensibility.  ‘*  I  found  the  vapor  very  pleasant  to 
breathe  and  little  irritating,  while  drowsiness  came  on 
and  unconsciousness  without  any  noise  in  the  head  or 
oppression.  I  recovered  also,  as  the  animals  seemed  to 
recover,  at  once  and  completely.  1  tell  as  though  I 
had  merely  shut  my  eyes  and  had  opened  them  again. 
In  the  meantime,  I  had,  however,  performed  certain 
acts  of  a  motor  kind  unconsciously;  fori  inhaled  the 
vapor  in  thi  laboratory  and  there  went  to  sleep,  but  I 
awoke  in  the  yard  adjoining.  Since  then,  I  have  in¬ 
haled  the  vapor  in  smaller  quantities  from  several  in¬ 
struments,  with  the  effect  of  proving  that  there  is  little 
difference  required  for  its  administration  and  that  of 
chloroform.  A  little  more  bichloride  is  required  in  the 
earlier  stages  than  -  would  be  required  if  chloroform 
were  being  used,  the  fluid  being  more  vaporizable. 
One  drachm  of  bichloride  to  forty  minims  of  a 
drachm)  of  chloroform,  represents  the  difference  re¬ 
quired;  but  when  the  narcotism  is  well  set  up,  less  of 
the  bichloride  is  required  to  sustain  the  effect.” 

Metomp'kin,  in  Hryvna,  a  twp.  of  Accomack  co. ; 
] H>p.  4,450 

Metra.  ( me’lrah .)  An  ingenious  pocket-instrument,  in¬ 
vented  by  Herbert  Mackworth.  It  combines  the  ther¬ 
mometer,  climometer,  goniometer,  anemometer,  level, 
plummet,  scales,  Ac  ,  so  that,  by  its  assistance,  travel¬ 
lers  or  engineers  can  at  once  record  their  observations. 
It  enables  us  to  determine  the  dip  of  rocks,  angles  of 
crystals,  temperature,  rate  of  wind,  to  take  levels  of 
large  surfaces,  determine  latitude,  and  a  variety  of  other 
matters  connected  with  physical  science.  As  a  pocket- 
instrument,  it  is  of  great  value. 

Metric  System.  «The  idea  so  long  mooted  of  carry¬ 
ing  into  practical  operation  a  comprehensive  system 
which  shall  serve  to  bring  the  weights  and  measures 
of  the  principal  countries  of  the  civilized  world  into 
an  identical  and  simplified  form,  lias  at  length  been 
elaborately  entertained  by  an  International  Commission 
recently  held  in  Paris,  and  at  which  the  United  States 
was  represented  in  common  with  the  chief  European 
countries.  The  following  report  of  the  deliberations 
of  that  body  presents  iu  a  methodical  form  the  resolu¬ 
tions  arrived  at  by  the  Commission,  as  communicated 
to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences. —  I.  In  reference  (0 
the  Metre.  —  1.  As  a  starting-point  for  carrying  into 
effect  an  international  measure,  the  Commission  takes 
the  metre  of  the  Archives,  in  its  present  condition.  2. 
The* Commission  declares  that,  considering  the  actual 
condition  of  the  platina  measure  of  the  Archives,  it 
thinks  the  market  or  line-metre  (metre  a  traits)  may  be 
deduced  from  it  with  certainty.  Nevertheless,  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission  requires  to  he  confirmed  by 
the  different  processes  of  comparison  which  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  investigation.  3.  The  proportion  (equa¬ 
tion)  of  the  International  Metre  will  be  deduced  from 
the  present  length  of  the  metre  in  the  Archives,  deter¬ 
mined  according  to  all  the  comparisons  which  have 
been  made  by  means  of  the  processes  which  the  Inter¬ 
national  Metric  Commission  will  be  in  a  condition  to 
employ.  4.  While  deciding  that  the  new  International 
Metre  ought  to  be  a  line-metre  ( metre  d  traits), of  which 
every  country  will  receive  an  identical  copy  made  at 
the  same  time  as  the  universal  prototype,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  will  feel  bound  afterwards  to  construct  a  certain 
number  of  standards  marked  by  projections  (italons  d 
bouts)  for  those  countries  which  desire  them;  and  the 
proportions  of  such  metres  to  the  new  prototype  d  trails, 
will  also  be  determined  under  the  care  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Commission.  5.  The  International  Metre  will 
have  the  length  of  the  metre  at  zero  (centigrade).  6. 
There  will  be  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
metres  an  alloy  composed  of  90  parts  of  platina  and  10 
of  iridium,  with  a  margin  (une  tolerance)  of  *2  to  the  100, 
more  or  less.  7.  Iu  manufacturing  the  measures,  the 
ingot  must  be  formed  by  a  single  casting  by  means  of 
the  processes  used  in  the  working  of  the  known  metals. 
The  number  and  form  of  these  measures  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  International  Commission.  8.  These 
measures  will  be  annealed  for  many  days,  at  the  highest 
temperature  —  notwithstanding  that  they  are  never 
likely  to  be  subjected  to  anything  but  the  most  feeble 
strains  —  before  laking  them  to  be  compared  with  the 
standard  instruments.  9.  The  bars  of  platina  alloy 
upon  which  the  line-metres  are  to  be  traced  will  have 
a  length  of  102  centimetres,  and  their  transverse  section 
will  be  represented  by  t lie  model  described  in  a  note  of 
M.  Tresca.  10.  The  bars  intended  for  the  construction 
of  the  projection  metro  (a  bouts),  will  have  a  similar 
transverse  section,  but  symmetrical  in  the  vertical  di¬ 
rection,  conformably  to  the  special  figure  which  repre¬ 
sents  it;  the  nobs  or  projections  (bouts)  will  then  be 
wrought  with  a  spherical  surface  of  one  metre  radius. 
11.  During  all  the  operations  which  the  standard  metres 
must  undergo,  they  will  be  supported  on  the  two 
rollers  (rouleaux)  indicated  by  General  Baron  de  W rede  ; 
but,  for  their  preservation,  they  will  be  placed  in  a 
suitable  case.  12.  Each  of  the  International  Metres 
ought  to  l»e  accompanied  by  two  mercurial  thermome¬ 
ters,  isolated,  and  carefully  compared  with  an  air-ther¬ 
mometer;  it  is  deemed  necessary  that  these  thermome¬ 
ters  should  be  verified  from  time  to  time  by  means  of 
the  air-thermometer.  13.  The  method  of  M.  Fizeau 
will  he  employed  to  determine  t lie  dilatation  of  the 
platina  alloy  used  in  the  construction  of  the  metres. 
14.  The  prototypes  will  be  submitted  to  the  processes 
by  means  of  which  the  coefficient  of  the  absolute  dilata¬ 
tion  of  the  complete  metres  can  be  best  determined. 
These  measures  will  be  separately  made, at  five  different 
temperatures  at  least,  between  zero  and  40°  centigrade. ' 
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15.  The  comparison  of  the  prototypes  with  each  other 
ought  to  be  made  at,  at  least,  three  temperatures  com¬ 
prised  between  these  same  limits.  16.  '1  he  Commission 
decides  that  two  apparatus  be  constructed,  the  one 
with  a  longitudinal  movement  for  tracing  these  metres, 
the  other  with  a  transverse  movement  for  their  com¬ 
parison.  17.  The  comparisons  will  be  made  by  im¬ 
mersing  new  standards  iu  a  liquid  and  in  air;  but  the 
standard  of  the  Archives  must  not  be  immersed  in 
any  liquid  before  the  end  of  the  operations.  18.  The 
tracing  of  the  line  or  traced  metres  (a  fruits ),  and  their 
first  comparison  with  the  metre  of  the  Archives,  will 
be  for  the  first  effected  by  means  of  M.  Fizeau’s  process 
19.  For  the  determination  of  the  proportions  of  the 
various  standards,  there  will  be  employed,  moreover, 
all  the  meaus  of  comparison  already  known  and  ap¬ 
proved,  according  to  circumstances,  either  by  actually 
bringing  the  different  foims  into  contact,  or  by  the 
method  of  Messrs.  Airy  and  Struve,  or  by  that  of  MM. 
Stamkart  and  Steinheil.  20.  The  relations  between 
the  Archive  metre  and  the  new  International  traced 
metre,  as  well  as  the  relations  between  the  other  traced 
standards  and  the  International  Metre,  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  comparing  the  results  of  all  these  observa¬ 
tions.  21.  Operations  will  be  performed,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  setting  out  from  the  International  Metre  for 
the  construction  of  the  standards  with  projections 
(c "talons  d  bouts),  which  may  be  asked  for  by  various 
states.  —  II.  In  reference  to  the  Kilogramme  — 22.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  the  simple  relation  established  by  the 
authors  of  the  metric  system  between  unity  of  weight 
and  unity  of  volume,  is  represented  by  the  actual  kilo¬ 
gramme  in  a  manner  sufficiently  exact  for  the  ordinary 
uses  of  industry,  and  even  of  science;  considering,  also, 
that  the  exact  sciences  have  no  real  need  of  a  simple 
numerical  relation,  but  only  of  a  determination  as  exact 
as  possible  of  that  relation;  and  considering  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  would  result  from  a  change  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  unity  of  metric  weight,  it  is  decided  that  the 
international  kilogramme  will  be  derived  from  the 
kilogramme  of  the  Archives  in  its  present  condition. 
23.  The  International  Kilogramme  ought  to  be  decided 
by  weighing  in  a  vacuum.  24.  The  material  of  the 
International  Metre,  viz.,  an  alloy  of  platinum  and 
iridium,  as  stated  in  No.  6.  25.  The  material  of  the 
kilogramme  will  be  founded  and  cast  in  a  single  cylin¬ 
der.  which  will  afterwards  be  subjected  to  furnace-heat 
and  mechanical  operations,  such  as  will  give  to  its 
whole  mass  the  necessary  homogeneity.  26.  Tho 
form  of  the  International  Kilogramme  will  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  kilogramme  of  the  Archives,  viz.,  a  cyl¬ 
inder  whose  depth  is  equal  to  its  diameter,  and  w  hose 
corners  may  be  easily  rounded.  27.  The  determination 
of  the  weight  of  the  cubic  decimetre  of  water  ought 
to  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the  International 
Commission.  28.  The  balances  which  will  be  used  lor 
weighing  ought  to  be,  not  only  those  which  may  be 
placed  for  the  present  at  the  disposal  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  by  institutions  and  men  of  science  who 
possess  them,  but  also  a  new  balance,  constructed  ac¬ 
cording  to  conditions  of  the  greatest  exactness.  29. 
The  volumes  of  all  kilogrammes  will  be  determined  by 
the  hydrostatic  method;  but  the  kilogramme  of  the 
Archives  will  neither  be  placed  in  water  nor  in  a 
vacuum  before  the  end  of  the  operations.  S0-.  To  de¬ 
termine  the  weight  of  the  new  kilogramme,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  that  of  the  Archives,  in  a  vacuum,  two 
auxiliary  kilogrammes  will  be  made  use  of,  as  nearly 
as  possible  of  the  same  weight  and  the  same  volume  as 
that  of  the  Archives,  according  to  the  method  indi¬ 
cated  by  M.  Stas.  Each  of  t lie  new  kilogrammes 
ought  also  to  be  compared  in  air  with  the  kilogramme 
of  the  Archives.  31.  When  the  International  Kilo¬ 
gramme  is  constructed,  all  others  will  be  compared 
with  it,  in  air  and  iu  vacuum,  for  tho  determination 
of  their  proportions.  32.  For  this  purpose  is  employed 
the  method  of  alteration  and  that  of  substitution,  with 
a  counterpoise  of  the  same  material.  33.  The  correc¬ 
tions  for  losses  of  weight  in  air  will  be  effected  by 
means  of  the  most  precise  uml  least  disputed  data  of 
science.  —  111.  In  reference  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Commission's  Decision.  — -  34.  The  making  of  the  new 
prototypes  of  the  metre  and  the  kilogramme,  the  trac¬ 
ing  of  the  metres,  the  comparison  of  the  new  proto¬ 
types  with  those  of  the  Archives,  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  auxiliary  apparatus  necessary  to  these 
operations,  are  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  French 
section,  with  t lie  concurrence  of  the  Permanent  Com¬ 
mittee,  provided  in  the  following  article.  35.  '1  he 
Commission  has  chosen  from  its  members  a  Permanent 
Committee,  which  will  do  duty  till  the  next  meeting 
of  tho  Commission,  with  the  following  organization 
and  powers:  —  (a)  The  Permanent  Committee  will  bo 
composed  of  12  members,  belonging  to  different  coun¬ 
tries.  Five  of  these  members  constitute  a  quorum  ;  it 
will  choose  a  president  and  secretary,  and  will  meet  as 
often  as  it  deems  necessary,  but  at  least  once  a  year. 
(b)  The  Committee  will  direct  and  superintend  the 
execution  of  the  decisions  of  the  International  Com¬ 
mission,  in  reference  to  t lie  comparison  of  the  new 
metric  prototypes  with  each  other,  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
struction  of  balances  and  other  auxiliary  apparatus 
necessary  for  these  comparisons,  (c)  The  Permanent 
Committee  will  perform  the  work  indicated  iu  (6) 
with  all  appropriate  me-ms  which  may  be  at  its  dis¬ 
posal;  it  will  meet  for  the  performance  of  its  task  at 
the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
the  establishment  of  which  will  be  recommended  to 
the  nations  interested,  (d)  When  the  new  proto¬ 
types  will  be  constructed  and  compared,  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Committee  will  make  report  of  its  work  to  the 
8-81. 
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International  Commission,  which  will  sanction  the! 
prototypes  before  distributing  them  to  the  different 
countries. 

Metrocelhles,  (mct-ro-sel'e-deei,)  n.  [From  Gr.  meter , 
a  mother,  and  kelis.  a  stain.]  {Med.)  Marks  or  blem¬ 
ishes,  supposed  to  be  impressed  upon  the  child  in  the 
womb  by  the  mother’s  imagination. 

Metrorrhagia,  ( in. it- ro- ra'je-ah,)  n.  [Gr.  metra , 
uterus,  and  rrgnymi.  I  break  forth.]  {Med.)  Uterine 
hemorrhage;  bleeding  from  the  uterus,  at  the  men¬ 
strual  period  or  at  other  times,  but  in  excessive  quan¬ 
tity.  When  it  occurs  after  delivery  it  requires  to  be 
promptly  arrested,  «>r  death  may  speedily  result.  The 
remedial  measures  are,  the  horizontal  posture,  cold 
wet  cloths  to  the  abdomen,  thighs,  and  loins,  injections 
of  the  coldest  water  into  the  vagina,  and,  in  extreme 
cases,  plugging  the  vagina  with  soit  cloths  or  lint,  so  as 
to  induce  a  coagulation  and  close  the  bleeding  vessels. 
The  patient  should  have  an  abundance  of  fresh,  cool  air 

M  ex'ico.  The  0th  National  Congress  oi  the  Republic, 
elected  in  July,  1871,  met  in  September  following,  and 
at  once  proceeded  to  officially  coutirm  the  election  of 
President  Juarez;  but,  as  usual  in  Mexican  politics, 
this  step  on  the  part  of  Congress  served  only  as  the 
precursor  of  a  fresh  proniuiciuniiento.  The  latter  broke 
out  in  Mexico  city  on  the  1st  Oct.,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Negreto,  Echevarria,  and  other  generals  hostile 
to  the  government.  This  movement  was  immediately 
followed  by  insurrectionary  troubles  on  a  more  for¬ 
midable  scale  in  the  Northern  and  Western  provinces, 
led  by  Gens.  Trevino  and  Porfirio  Diaz.  This  anarchi¬ 
cal  state  of  things  continued  till  the  close  of  the  year, 
with  varying  success  to  either  side.  In  the  early 
mouths  of  1872,  however,  the  government  succeeded  in 
restoring  peace  and  order  in  a  considerable  degree — for 
Mexico.  On  the  1 8th  Aug.,  Pres.  Juarez  died  suddenly, 
and  was  buried  ou  the  2-id.  On  the  27th  Lerdo  de 
Tejada,  Vice-President  of  the  Congress,  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation  appointing  the  27th  Oct.  for  the  election  of  a 
new  president,  and  likewise  issuing  a  decree  of  amnesty 
most  liberal  in  its  tenor  and  provisions.  A  number  of 
the  insurgent  leaders  sent  in  their  adhesion  to  the  new 
regime^  and  despite  the  opposition  of  the  partisans  of 
Gen  Porfirio  Diaz,  the  presidential  election  eventuated 
in  the  appointment  of  Lerdo  de  Tejada  as  Juarez’s 
successor.  In  1877,  Diaz,  heading  a  revolution,  drove 
Tejada  out  of  M.,  aud  assumed  the  reins  of  government. 

Mex'ieo,  in  Maine,  a  twp  of  Oxford  co. ;  pop.  458. 

Mexico,  in  Mo.,  a  vill.  of  Salt  River  twp.,  Audrain  co. 

Mexico,  iu  Neto  York ,  a  twp.  and  vill.  of  Oswego  co.; 
pop.  3,8if2. 

Miccosu  Uie,  in  Florida ,  a  prec.  of  Leon  co. ;  p.  1,026. 

Mich  igan.  The  following  items  of  statistical  infor¬ 
mation  are  taken  from  the  Census  of  1870:  Total  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  of  laud  iu  farms  10,019,142;  of  which  5,096,- 
939  consisted  of  improved  lands  ;  4,080,146  of  woodland, 
and  *42,057  of  other  unimproved  soil;  the  cash  value 
of  farms  under  .cultivation  $398,240,578,  exclusive  of 
$13,711,979  of  implements  and  machinery:  amount  of 
wages  paid  for  husbandry  during  the  year  $8,421,161; 
total  value  of  farm  products  $81,508,6-3;  of  orchard 
stuffs  $3, 147.985 ;  of  market  gardens  $352,658 ;  of  lumber, 
&c.,  $.',559,682.  Iu  the  same  year,  the  value  of  home 
mail  tits,  summed  up  aggregate  returns  figuring  at 
$338,003 ;  of  live-stock  on  farms  $49,809,869.  The 
enumeration  of  live-stock  was:  horses  228,302;  mules 
and  a>ses  2,353;  milch  cows  250,859;  working  oxen 
36,499 ;  other  cattle  260,171;  sheep  1,985,906,  swine 
417,811.  The  out-turn  of  farm  products  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results : 


Wheat, 

Bye. 

Indian  corn, 
Oats, 

Barley, 

Buckwheat, 


bhs.  16,265,773 
144,508 
14,086,238 
8,954,466 
834,558 
436,755 


Pease  and  beans,  M  349,365 
Irish  potatoes,  “  10,318,799 
Sweet  potatoes,  “  3,651 

Clover-seed,  “  49,918 

Grass-seed,  “  2,590 

Flaxseed,  “  5,523 

Honey,  lbs.  280,3.5 


Tobacco, 

Maple  sugar, 
Hops, 

Flax, 

Wool, 

Butter, 

Cheese, 

Wax, 

Hay, 

\\  ine, 

Maple  molasses, 
Sorghum 


lbs.  5,385 
“  1,7S1,855 
“  8-8,269 

“  240,110 

“  8,726,145 
“  24,400,185 
“  670,804 

“  14,571 

tons,  1.290,9.  3 
gls.  21,8c  2 
23,637 
94,686 


Total  number  of  farms  in  the  State  98,786,  showing  an 
increase  of  36,364  over  the  last  decennial  returns.  The 
percentage  of  unimproved  land  under  tillage  was  491 
against  5<)*5  iu  I860.  Turning  to  matters  of  finance  and 
revenue,  we  find  the  State  possessing  a  total  assessed 
value  $272,242,917  ;  of  which  $224,6.3,667  represented 
real  estate,  aud  the  balance  personal  estate  :  us  against 
a  true  valuation  of  both  real  and  personal  estate  stand¬ 
ing  at  $719,208,118.  These  figures  exhibit  an  increase 
since  the  period  of  the  last  census  ( i860)  of:  total  as¬ 
sessed  value  $108,709,912;  true  value  of  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  estate  $462,044,135.  Total  amount  of  taxation 
$5,4 1 2,957  ;  ct  which  State  assessments  absorbed  $396,* 
3o2 ;  county  $1,565,163 ;  municipal  $3,451,442:  increase 
over  I81.U  $  1,646,203.  Total  public  State  debt  (other 
than  national)  $0,725,231 ;  of  which  $2.3 >5,028  is  funded 
Upon  bonds  in  circulation;  county  debt,  secured  by 
bonds  (other  than  national),  $1,006,150;  all  other  $269!- 
329:  total  municipal  and  non-public  bonded  debt 
$2,687,925 :  all  other  $37G,799.  The  aggregate  returns 
of  true  population  give  a  capitation  of  1,187.234;  of 
which  1,167,232  white;  11,849  colored;  2  Chinese,  and 
8,101  Indian.  Male  citizens  arrived  at  legal  age  274,459. 
Gain  of  population  434,946,  or  58*6  per  cent  ;  of  wldch 
white  gain  58*57  per  cent.,  and  colored  74*28  percent. 
Of  the  above  capitation  916,049  were  of  American  na¬ 
tivity  and  268,010  of  foreign. 
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Microphone.  It  has  been  recently  discovered  that 
certain  substances  are  extremely  sensitive  to  convey 
sound  waves,  and  if  they  are  placed  in  the  circuit  of  a 
small  battery,  and  subjected  to  sound  vibrations,  or,  iu 
other  words,  talk  at  them,  the  electric  current  continu¬ 
ally  passing  through  will  be  so  continuously  modified 
by  the  voice  that  the  object  may  be  used  instead  of  a 
telephone  for  sending  a  message,  or  it  may  be  employed 
to  intensify  the  telephone.  Carbon  has  this  peculiar, 
power  to  an  extraordinary  degree;  if  this  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  telephone  by  inserting  a  piece 
thereof  within  the  circuit,  the  noise  produced  by  the 
bearing  of  the  pulse  or  the  ticking  of  a  watch  may  be 
distinctly  transmitted  hundreds  of  miles.  An  instru¬ 
ment  of  this  character,  invented  in  1878  by  Prof. 
Hughes,  of  electric  telegraph  fame,  lias  been  termed  a 
Microphone.  See  Telephone,  p.  2400. 

Mieroscop'ie  Or  gani^niN.  (Physiol.)  The  discus¬ 
sion  made  iu  regard  to  spontaneous  generation  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  upon  the  assumed  basis  that  live  germs  are  de¬ 
stroyed  by  exposure  to  a  heat  of  212°,  or  that  of  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Suspecting  that  this  might  not  be  true  iu 
all  cases,  Mr. Grace  Calvert  has  lately  instituted  a  series 
of  investigations  on  the  subject.  Different  substances 
were  employed  by  him,  particularly  such  as  have  gen¬ 
erally  formed  the  basis  of  experiments  —  namely,  solu¬ 
tions  of  sugar,  infusion  of  bay,  solutions  of  gelatine, 
and  water  that  has  been  iu  contact  with  putrid  meat. 
Small  tubes  were  selected  ot  very  thick  and  well- 
annealed  glass,. each  tube  about  four  centimetres  long 
and  five  millimetres  iu  diameter  of  bore.  The  sub¬ 
stances  to  be  operated  upon  were  introduced  into  them, 
and  left  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  long  enough  for  the 
germ  of  life  to  l>e  developed.  Each  tube  was  afterward 
hermetically  sealed,  and  wrapped  in  wire-gauze  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  accideut  to  the  operator  in  case  ot  the  bursting 
of  the  tube.  They  were  tlieu  placed  in  oil  baths,  ami  grad¬ 
ually  heated  to  the  required  temperature  for  haif.au 
hour.  Without  going  into  the  details  of  experiments,  we 
may  mention,  as  the  general  result, that  protoplasmic  life 
was  found  to  be  only  slightly  affected  by  a  temperature 
of  2129,  and  that  even  at  3U0°  it  is  not  entirely  destroyed, 
except  in  the  case  of  gelatine.  In  another  case  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  400°  Fahr.  was  required  to  destroy  life. 
These  experiments,  therefore,  show  that  the  life  found 
by  previous  experimenters  in  boiled  liquid  was  not  due 
to  spontaneous  generation,  but  to  life  which  bad  re¬ 
mained  in  the  fluids,  as  in  none  of  the  experiments  on 
record,  as  made  by  theadvocates  of  the  spontaneous  gen¬ 
eration  theory,  was  heat  raised  above  a  temperature  of 
300°.  Proceeding  to  the  other  extreme  of  temperature, 
Mr.  Calvert  subjected  some  putrid  meat  liquor,  contain¬ 
ing  a  large  quantity  of  animalcules,  for  twenty  hours 
to  a  temperature  ranging  between  that  of  the  freezing- 
point  of  water  to  17°  below  it.  When  the  ice  was 
melted,  animalcules  were  found  to  have  maintained 
their  vitality,  and  in  two  hours  they  resumed  their 
original  activity.  This  corroborates  the  experiments 
of  Professor  Melsens,  who  ascertained  that  the  most 
intense  cold  does  not  destroy  the  active  power  of  vac¬ 
cine  lymph. 

Microscopium,  (mi-lnro-sko'pe-um ,)  n.  (Ast.)  The 
Microscope,  one  of  Lacai lie’s  southern  constellations. 

M  i c roxpee t  rosenpe,1  m i-kro-spel, ' tro-skop , )  n.  { Opt. ) 
Syuony moils  with  Specirim  Microscope,  7.  r. 

Mid  dle,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Franklin  co. ;  p.  840. 

Middle.  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Oraugeburgh  co. ; 
pop.  1,104. 

Middle  Branch,  in  Michigan ,  a  twp.  of  Osceola  co. ; 
pop.  49. 

Mi<l'<lleborougll,  in  Pennsylvania,  &  vill.  of  McKean 
tow  nship,  Erie  co. :  pop.  126. 

Mid'dlebrook,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Monroe  co. 
pop.  1,032. 

Mill'd leb ti rj£,  in  Florida,  a  prec.  of  Clay  co.  ;p.940. 

Middleburg,  in  Pennsylvania,*  borough  of  Snyder 
co. ;  pop.  37 0. 

Middle  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Floyd  co. 

Mid 'll  lefielfl,  in  Conn.,  a  twp.  of  Middlesex  co. 

Middle  Fork,  in  Ky  ,  a  prec.  of  Magoffin  co.;  in  Mo., 
a  twp.  of  Macon  co.;  in  N.  C„  a  twp.  of  Forsyth  co. 

Middle  Fork  of  Joy,  in  N.  C.,  a  twp.  of  Madison  co. 

Middle  Point,  iu  O.,  a  vill.  of  Washington  township, 
V an  Wert  co. 

Middle  River,  in  Va.,  a  twp.  of  Augusta  co. 

Middleton,  in  Ky  ,  a  prec.  of  Simpson  co. ;  in  X.  C., 
a  twp.  of  Nash  co. ;  in  S.  C.,  a  twp.  of  Sumter  co. ;  in 
Tenn  ,  a  dist.  and  vill.  of  Hardeman  co. ;  in  Ky.,  a  prec. 
of  Bourbou  co. ;  in  Ills.,  a  twp.  of  Champaign  co. ;  in 
Minn.,  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co. ;  in  O .,  a  vill.  of  Oxford 
twp.,  Guernsey  co. 

Miil'iileville,  in  Michigan,*  vill.  of  Thornapple  twp., 
Barry  co.  *.  pop.  541. 

Mid  dle  York,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Worth  co. ;  pop. 
279. 

Mid-Lothian,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Chesterfield  co  ; 
pop.  2,629. 

Mill 'way.  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  889. 
—  A  twp.  of  Bullock  co. ;  pop.  3,036. 

Mill  way,  in  Florida,  a  prer.  of  Gadsen  co.;  pop.  1,136. 

Mill  way,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Davidson  co. ; 
pop.  1.0*26. 

Millway,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Clarendon  co  ; 
pop.  4*25. 

Mill  way,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  752. 

Mill  way,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  prec.  of  Wasatch  co. ; 

|  pop.  378. 

Mika'nia  <»naco.  (Bo'.)  See  Cunpuravoo,  shove. 

Milan',  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  De  Kalb  co. ;  pop.  857. — A 
twp.  of  Macuu  co. ;  pop.  322. 
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Milan,  iu  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Gibson  co.;  pop.  1,548. 

Mil  bn  r  11,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  and  vill.  of  Bullard  co. ; 
pop.  1,753. 

Mild  ale,  in  Mississippi,  a  prec.  of  Warren  co. :  p.  480. 

Mil  ford,  in  California .  a  twp.  of  Lassen  co. ;  pop.  113 

Milford,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Riley  co. ;  pop.  741. 

Milford,  in  Nebraska,  a  twp  of  Seward  co. ;  pop.  659. 

Milford  Centre,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Union  twp., Uniou 
co  :  pop.  372. 

Mill.  A  mill  for  “disintegrating  wheat”  has  been 
lately  invented  in  England.  The  machine,  which  s 
termed  a  Disintegrator,  consists  essentially  of  two  discs, 
each  fixed  upon  an  horizontal  shaft.  These  shafts  are 
placed  in  one  line,  the  discs  which  they  carry  at  the 
ends  are  separated  the  one  from  the  other  by  a  space 
of  a  few  inches.  Each  disc  carries  a  number  of  bars  or 
studs,  disposed  in  several  concentric  rings,  aud  stand¬ 
ing  out  at  right  angles  from  its  face.  The  concentric 
rings  of  studs  of  the  one  disc  are  arranged  so  as  to  be  in 
the  spaces  between  the  com  entric  tings  of  the  other 
disc.  The  discs  are  driven  in  opposite  directions,  and 
at  high  velocity.  The  rings  of  studs,  although  very 
numerous,  do  not  reach  to  the  centre  of  the  machine  ; 
this  part  is  unoccupied  by  studs,  and  acts  on  an  “  eye  ” 
to  receive  the  feed.  The  first  two  or  three  rings  of 
studs  beginning  at  the  centre  ar?  fixed  to  one  of  the 
discs  only,  viz  ,  the  one  opposite  to  that  through  which 
the  feed  enters,  and  they  serve  to  distribute  flint  feed 
equally  throughout  the  machine.  80  soon,  however,  as 
the  material  has  passed  by  centrifugal  force  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  outermost  of  these  central  or  “eye”  rings, 
it  is  nret  by  the  first  of  the  rings  moving  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction.  1  be  studs  of  this  ring  find  the  material 
while  in  mid-air,  and  move  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
their  own  motion,  and  with  a  velocity  due  to  the  cir¬ 
cumferential  speed  of  the  ring  of  studs  w  hich  the  ma¬ 
terial  has  just  quitted.  The  result  of  this  meeting  is 
clearly,  first,  a  violent  blow,  and  then  rexersed  n  otion, 
by  which  the  whole  of  the  material  is  sent  flying 
through  the  air  iu  a  direction  contrary  to  that  which 
it  last  had,  and  with  a  velocity  increased  by  the  in¬ 
creased  circumference  of  the  rind  of  studs  winch  has 
just  put  it  in  motion;  a  velocity  and  a  direction,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  all  but  instantly  arrested  and  reversed  l*y 
the  action  of  the  next  ring  of  studs:  and  so  the  ma¬ 
terial  proceeds  from  ring  to  ring  until  it  is  delivered 
completely  pulverized  at  the  circumference  of  the 
machine.  The  action  will  thus  be  seen  to  be  absolutely 
different  from  that  of  millstones,  edge-runners,  and 
crushing-rollers.  The  proportions  of  the  machine  and 
the  size  of  the  studs  vary  according  to  the  material  to 
be  operated  upon.  For  flour  manufacture,  it  is  about 
7  ft.  diameter,  and  has  a  space  of  about  10  inches 
between  the  faces  of  each  disc.  The  studs  are  circular, 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  made  of  crucible  steel. 
The  distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  studs  is  2}^, 
and  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  rings  2^  inches ; 
so  that  there  is  a  clear  space,  both  circumferentially 
and  radially,  of  two  inches  between  the  studs.  The 
revolving  discs  are  enclosed  in  a  casing,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  is  the  usual  worm  or  screw  for  carrying  away 
the  products.  The  machine  is  driven  by  a  counter¬ 
shaft,  and  the  ordinary  w  orking  speed  is  400  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  flour  produced  by  the  Disintegrator 
is  stated  to  be  of  a  much  superior  quality  to  that  ob¬ 
tained  by  ordinary  grinding,  while  the  cost  of  its  pro¬ 
duction  is  considerably  less. 

Mill,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Conecuh  co. ;  pop.  1,031. 

Mill,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Madison  co.:  p"p.  5  0. 

Millais.  John  Everett,  {mil-id*,)  an  eminent  English 
painter,  b.  at  Southampton,  1829,  is  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  I*re- Raphael  tie  School  of  Art,  and  in  1863  became 
a  Royal  Academician.  Among  bis  best  works  are  The 
Black  Brunsxcicker.  The  J*roarril>efl  Royalist,  The  Child 
of  the  Regiment,  Joan  of  Arc,  Jiphthah ,  Ophelia ,  and 
The  Return  of  the  Dove  to  the  Ark. 

Mill  boro,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  borough  of  Washington 
co. :  jxop.  324. 

Millhtook,  in  Michigan,  a  twp  of  Mecosta  co. ;  p.  301. 

Millbrook,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Barnwell  co. ; 
pop.  1,280. 

Mill  Creek,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Drew  co. ;  pop. 
808.—  A  tw*p.  of  Newton  co  ;  pop.  313. —  A  twp.  of  Ash¬ 
ley  co.;  pop.  998. —  A  tw  p.  of  Franklin  co. ;  pop.  883. — 
A  twp.  of  Izard  co. ;  pop.  897. 

Mill  Creek,  in  California ,  a  twp.  of  Tehama  co. ;  p.  80. 

Mill  Creek.  In  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Whitfield  co.;  p.  696. 

Mill  Creek.  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Bourbon  co. ;  p.  859. 

Mill  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Carroll  co.;p.701. 

Mill  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Morgan  co  ;  p.  917. 

Mill  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Clarion  co. ; 
pop.  517. 

Mill  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Overton  co.  ;  p.385. 

Mill  Creek,  in  West  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co. ; 
pop.  2,821. —  A  twp.  of  Berkeley  co. ;  pop.  1,270. —  A 
twp.  of  Mineral  co.  ;  pop.  598. 

Mills,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Marengo  co. ;  pop. 756. 

Mill**,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Coffee  co. ;  pop.  579. 

Mil'ler,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Bradlev  co. :  pop.  889. 

Mill  er,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop.  303. 

Miller,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Dallas  co. ;  pop.  548. — 
A  twp.  of  Gentry  co. ;  pop.  2,596. —  A  twp.  of  Maries 
co. :  pop.  759. 

Miller,  iu  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Alexander  co. ; 
pop.  741. 

M  iller’s,  in  N.  Carolina.*  twp.  of  Cabarrus  co.:  pop.  4*22. 

Miller’**,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Warren  co.:  pop.  679. 

Mil'lersbti in  Tennessee ,  a  district  of  Rutherford 
co. :  pop.  1,494. 

Miller’s  Cliapel,  in  Tennessee,  *  district  of  Dyer 
co. ;  pop.  1,085. 
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Miller's  Creek,  in  Kentucky ,  a  precinct  of  Estill 
co. 

Miller's  Mill,  in  Tennessee ,  a  district  of  Carter  co. ; 
pop.  90  i. 

Millers  port,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Walnut  township, 
Fairfield  co. 

Mil  lerville,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Sanford  co. ;  pop. 
504. 

M  illervi  I  le,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Douglas  co. ;  p.285. 

Mi  Hliani,  in  Aeto  Jersey,  a  village  of  Lawrence  twp., 
Mercer  co. 

M  jlliar<l's,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Lincoln  co. 

Mil  lion,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Madison  co. 

Mill  Run,  in  West  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Pendleton  co. ; 
pop.  1,160. 

Mills,  or  War  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Han¬ 
cock  co. 

Mills'boroug;li,  in  Delaware,  a  village  of  Dagsbor- 
ough  township,  Sussex  co. 

Mill's  Creek,  iu  North  Carolina ,  a  township  of  Har¬ 
nett  co. 

Mill  Shoal,  i a  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Macon  co. ; 

pap 

Mill's  River,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Hender¬ 
son  co. 

Mill  Station,  in  Nevada,  a  will,  of  Washoe  co. 

Mill  stone,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Letcher  co. 

Mill  Town,  in  Alabama,  a  township  of  Chambers  co. ; 
pop.  1,206. 

Mill  vale,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  Alleghany 
co. 

Millville,  in  Georgia ,  a  district  of  Chattooga  county  ; 
pop.  640. 

Millville,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Wolfe  co. 

Mill  wood,  ill  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Dooly  co. 

Millwood,  in  Missouri,  a  vill.of  Lincoln  co. 

Milo,  in  .Minnesota,  a  township  of  Mille  Lac  co. 

Mil  port.  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Sanford  co. 

Milqnaty,  in  California,  a  township  of  San  Diego  co. ; 
pop.  324. 

Mi  Troy,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Grant  co. 

Mil'ton,  iu  Illinois,  a  village  of  Montezuma  township, 
Pike  co. 

Milton,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Antrim  co. 

Milton,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  twp.  of  Buffalo  co. 

Mil  voy,  in  Indiana ,  a  twp.  of  Jasper  co. 

Mi  I  wan  kie,  in  Oregon,  a  precinct  of  Clackamas  co. ; 
pop.  217. 

Mi  lias's,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Wilcox  co. 

Minas's  Cross  Roads,  in  Alabama, a  twp.  of  Baker 
co. 

Miniusops.  ( mim'u-sopz ,)  n.  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of 

plants,  order  Sopotaceie ,  containing  30  or  more  species, 
about  one-third  of  which  are  imperfectly  known.  The 
better  known  species  are  found  in  the  East  Indies, 
tropical  Australia,  Mauritius,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Brazil,  and  Guiana;  and  are  generally  large 
milky-juiced  trees,  frequently  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet 
high,  with  thick  entire  smooth  leaves,  and  clusters  of 
small  white,  often  sweet-smelling  flowers.  These  latter 
are  characterized  by  having  a  six- or  eight-parted  calyx 
with  the  segments  iu  a  double  series;  and  a  corolla 
divided  into  three  times  as  many  parts,  also  in  a  double 
series.  Their  fruits  are  globose  or  somewhat  ellipsoid, 
and  one- or  two-celled  by  abortion,  containing  one  or 
two  hard  smooth  seeds  marked  with  a  small  egg-shaped 
scar.  Several  species  yield  hard,  durable,  and  very 
heavy  timber,  such,  for  instance,  as  M  elengi  and  M. 
indica  in  Ceylon,  where  the  wood  is  used  for  ordinary 
house  building  purposes,  and  M.  hexandra  in  the  pen¬ 
insula  of  India.  A  species  called  the  Bully-tree  or 
Butt*t-tree  in  British  Guiana,  grows  from  a  hundred  to 
a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  six  feet 
in  diameter  and  destitute  of  branches  for  the  first  sixty 
or  seventy  feet,  affording  a  very  close-grained  timber 
of  an  exceedingly  durable  nature,  being  but  little  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  weather.  Its  small  fruits,  about  the 
size  of  coffee-berries,  are  delicious  when  ripe.  The 
fruits  of  other  species,  also,  are  commonly  eaten  in 
their  native  countries,  such  as  those  of  M.  elengi,  the 
seeds  of  which  likewise  afford  an  abundance  of  oil, 
while  its  highly  fragraut  flowers  yield  their  perfume  to 
water  by  distillation.  A  new  milk-producing  tree  iu 
the  Valley  of  the  Amazons,  known  as  the  Mussaran- 
dnbn,  has  recently  been  brought  to  t lie  notice  of  Eu- 
ro(>eans,  and  referred  to  the  gen.  M.  The  wood  is 
valuable,  and  used  for  various  purposes,  and  the  milk 
flows  freely  from  the  trunk  upon  incision,  hut  hardens 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  theu  has  an  elastic  property 
similar  to  that  of  gutta-percha.  This  juice  is  used  as 
food  when  fresh,  but  never  in  its  pure  state,  being  either 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  or  with  coffee  or 
tea  like  ordinary  milk. 

Mi  nil  Bird,  u.  ( Zoiil .1  The  Guiscalus  Indivus or  Gra- 
cu/h  Indica,  a  species  of  Crackle,  or  of  a  nearly  allied 
genus,  a  native  of  many  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  about 
the  size  of  a  common  thrush,  of  a  deep  velvety  black 
color,  with  a  white  mark  on  the  base  of  the  quill- 
feathers  of  the  wings,  yellow  bill  and  feet,  and  two 
large  bright  yellow  wattles  at  the  back  of  the  head. 
The  bill  is  large,  conical ;  the  upper  mandible  a  little 
curved,  and  sharp-pointed.  The  food  of  the  M.  B.  con¬ 
sists  of  fruits  and  insects.  It  is  very  lively  and  intel¬ 
ligent,  and  possesses  a  power  of  imitating  human 
■speech,  excelled  l»y  none  of  the  parrots. 

Min  <lon,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Sanilac  co. 

Mi  mien,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Benton  co. 

Min'eral.  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Pulaski  co. 

Mineriil.  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Jasper  co. ;  pop.  1,195. 

Mineral,  iu  West  Virginia,  a  N.E.  co.,  cap.  Piedmont; 
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Mineral  Hill,  in  Nevada,  a  vill.  of  Elko  co.  ] 

Mineral  King-riom.  (Nat.  Hist.)  The  inorganic 
portion  of  nature.  Under  this  term,  however,  are  not 
included  the  inorganic  products  of  organic  beings,  as  ! 
sugar,  resins,  Ac.,  although  substances  more  remotely 
of  vegetable  or  eveu  animal  origin  are  reckoned  among 
minerals,  as  coal,  fossils,  Ac.  To  the  M.  K.  belong 
liquid  and  gaseous,  as  well  as  solid  substances  ;  water, 
atmospheric  air,  Ac.,  are  included  in  it.  All  t lie  chem¬ 
ical  elements  are  found  in  the  M.  K.,  from  which  vege¬ 
table  and  animal  organisms  derive  them  ;  but  many  of 
the  compounds  which  exist  in  nature  belong  entirely 
to  the  vegetable  ami  animal  kingdoms,  and  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  wonderful  chemistry  of  life. 

Mineral  Spring,  iu  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Stewart  co. ; 
pip.  1,507. 

Mineral  Springs,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Greene  co  ; 

p<p.  1,181. 

Mineral  Springs,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of 
Richmond  co. 

Miner'vn,  in  Ohio ,  a  vill.  of  Brown  twp.,  Carroll  co. ; 
pop.  210. 

Min'  go,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  White  co. 

Mingo,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Bates  co. 

Mingo,  iu  N.  Carolina,  a  twp. of  Sampson  co. 

Mins:  ;o,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Williamsburg  co. ; 
pop.  627. 

Mingo,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Randolph  co. 

Miniatns,  (min-en'l  us,)  n.  {But.)  Scarlet,  with  a  de¬ 
cided  mixture  of  yellow. 

Min'ish,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Jackson  co. 

Minnesota.  According  to  the  latest  public  surveys, 
the  area  of  this  State  is  80,784  sq.  m.,  or  51 ,701 ,7 60 acres. 
This  is  inclusive  of  all  lakes  and  parts  of  lakes  within 
the  State  boundaries,  except  the  portion  of  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  so  included.  The  marvellous  development  of 
agriculture  and  industry  and  wealth  is  fully  illustrated 
by  t lie  following  items  of  statistical  information,  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  taking  of  the  Census  of  1870:  —  Total 
number  of  acres  of  land  in  farms,  6,483,888;  of  which 
2,322.102  consisted  of  improved  lands;  1,336,299  of 
woodland,  and  2.825,427  of  other  unimproved  soil ;  the 
cash  value  of  farms  under  cultivation,  $97,847,442,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  $6,721,120  of  implements  and  machinery: 
amount  of  wages  paid  for  husbandry  during  the  year. 
$4,459,201;  total  value  of  farm  products  £3:1.440,400; 
of  orchard  stuffs.  $15,818;  of  market-gardens,  $115,234; 
of  lumber,  Ac  ,  $311,528.  In  the  same  year,  the  value 
of  home  manufs.  summed  up  aggregate  returns  figur¬ 
ing  at  $174,016.  Of  live-stock  on  farms,  $20,118,811. 
The  enumeration  of  live-stock  was:  horses,  93.011; 
mules  and  asses,  2,350;  milch  cows,  121.467;  working 
oxen,  4  5,1 76 ;  other  cattle,  145.736;  sheep,  132,343’; 
swine,  148,473.  The  out-turn  of  farm  products  gave 
the  following  results : 


Wheat,  bhs.  18.866,073 

Tobacco, 

lbs.  8,247 

Rye, 

78.0S8 

Maple  sugar, 

“  210,467 

lud.  corn,  44 

4,743,117 

Hops, 

“  222,065 

Oats,  “ 

10,678.261 

Flax, 

“  122,571 

Barley,  44 

1,032,024 

Wool, 

“  401,185 

Buckwheat,  44 

2,438 

Butter, 

“  9,522,010 

Pease  and  beans. 

“  46,601 

Cheese, 

“  233,277 

Irish  potatoes,  *4 

1,943,063 

Wax, 

“  3.963 

Sweet  potatoes, 44 

1,394 

11  ay,  tons,  695,093 

Clover-seed,  “ 

126 

Wine, 

gls.  1,750 

Grass-seed,  44 

3,045 

Sorghum  molasses,  “  38,735 

Flaxseed,  44 

18,635 

Maple  molasses  44  12,722 

Honey,  lbs. 

92,606 

Total  number  of  farms  in  the  State,  4G.500,  showing  an 
increase  of  28,319  over  the  last  decennial  returns.  The 
percentage  of  unimproved  land  under  tillage  was  64-2, 
against  79*5  in  1860.  Turning  to  matters  of  finance 
and  revenue,  we  find  the  State  possessing  a  total  as¬ 
sessed  value  $84,135,332;  of  which  $62,079,587  repre¬ 
sented  real  estate,  and  the  balance  personal  estate,  as 
against  a  true  valuation  of  both  real  and  personal  estate 
standing  at  $228,909,590.  These  figures  exhibit  an  in¬ 
crease  since  the  period  of  the  last  census  (I860;  of: 
total  assessed  value,  $52,116,559:  true  value  of  real 
and  personal  estate,  $176,601,177.  Total  amount  of 
taxation,  $2,648,372;  of  which  State  assessments  ab¬ 
sorbed  $511,126;  county,  $1,070,944  ;  municipal,  $1,066,- 
302:  increase  over  1860,  $1,982,365.  Total  public  State 
debt,  other  than  national.  $2,788,707;  of  which  $350,000 
is  fuuded  upon  bonds  iu  circulation ;  county  debt, 
secured  by  bonds  (other  than  national,)  $343,383;  all 
other,  $129,311  :  total  municipal  and  non-public  bonded 
debt,  $1,845,497  ;  all  other  $120,606.  The  aggregate 
returns  of  true  population  give  a  capitation  of  439,706  ; 
of  which  438,257  white,  759  colored,  and  690  Indian. 
Male  citizens  arrived  at  legal  age,  75,254.  Gain  of 
population,  267,583,  or  155  61  per  cent. ;  of  w  hich  white 
gain,  158*12  per  cent.,  and  colored  193-05  per  cent  Of 
the  above  capitation  279,009  were  of  American  nativity, 
and  160,697  of  foreign.  Pop.  State  census,  1875,  597,407. 

Minnesota,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop. 
126. 

Minnesota  Lake,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Faribault 
co. 

Minot,  ( me-nof ,)  in  Maine ,  a  twp.  of  Androscoggin  co. ; 
pop.  1,56.9. 

Mirabi'le,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  and  village  of  Caldwell 
co. 

Miramon,  Miguel,  ( mir'ah-mdn ,)  a  Mexican  general 
and  revolutionist,  b.  1832,  became  in  1858  the  cliief  of 
the  Clerical  party  opposed  to  the  presidency  of  Juarez. 
After  being  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle  fought  in  Dec., 
i860,  he  left  Mexico  to  return  in  1864  and  take  an  active 
part  in  the  struggle  for  the  empire  under  Maximilian. 
The  latter's  sad  tate  M.  shared  in  June,  1867. 
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Missaii'koe,  in  Michigan,  a  N.  central  co.,  drained  by 
an  affluent  of  Muskegon  River.  Area,  626  sq.  m.  Cap. 
Reeder. 

Mission,  in  Kansas ,  a  twp.  of  Neosho  co. ;  pop.  1,732. 

Mississi p'pi.  The  following  items  of  statistical  in¬ 
formation  obtained  in  the  taking  of  the  Ninth  Cental, 
fully  exhibit  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  financial 
condition  of  this  State  on  June  30, 1870:  Total  number 
of  acres  of  land  in  farms  13,121,113;  of  w  hich  4,209,384 
consisted  of  improved  lands  ;  7,959,384  of  woodland,  and 
952,583  of  other  unimproved  soil ;  the  cash  value  of  farms 
under  cultivation  $81,716,576,  exclusive  of  $4,466,633  of 
implements  and  machinery:  amount  of  wages  paid  for 
husbandry  during  the  year  $10,3.6.794;  total  value  of 
farm  products  $73,137,053 ;  of  orchard  stuffs  $71,018; 
of  market  gardens  $<51,735 :  of  lumber,  Ac..  $39,975.  In 
the  same  year,  the  value  of  home  manufs.  summed  up 
aggregate  returns  figuring  at  $506,298.  Of  live-stock  on 
farms  $29,940,238.  The  enumeration  of  live-stock  was  : 
horses  90,221;  mules  and  asses  85,886;  milch  cows 
173,899;  working  oxen  68.146;  other  cattle  269,030; 
sheep  232,732;  swine  814,381.  The  out-turn  of  farm 
products  gave  the  following  results: 

Wheat,  bhs.  274,479  >  Tobacco,  Ihs. 


Rye, 

Indian  corn, 

Oats, 

Barley,  44 

Buckwheat,  “ 

Pease  and  beans, 

Irish  potatoes,  44 
Sweet  potatoes,  “  1,743,432 

Clover-seed,  44  6 

Grass-seed.  44  82 

Honey,  lbs.  199,581 

Rice,  44  374,627 


14,852  I  Maple  sugar, 
15,637,316  1  Cane  sugar, 


414,586 
3.973 
1,619 
1  176,417 
214,189 


Flax, 

Wool, 

Butter, 

Cheese, 

Wax, 

Hay, 

Wine, 

Cane  molasses, 
Sorghum 


tons, 

gls. 


Cotton, 


61,012 

125 

49 

100 

288,285 

2,613,521 

3,099 

9,390 

8.324 

3,055 

152,164 

67.509 


bales,  564,938 


Total  number  of  farms  in  the  State  68.023,  showing  an 
increase  of  *25,183  over  the  last  decennial  returns.  The 
percentage  of  the  unimproved  land  under  tillage  was 
67*9,  against  68-0  in  1860.  Turning  to  matters  of  finance 
and  revenue,  we  find  the  State  possessing  a  total  as¬ 
sessed  value  $177,278,890 ;  of  w  hich  $  18,278,460  repre¬ 
sented  real  estate,  and  the  balance  personal  estate :  as 
against  a  true  valuation  of  both  real  and  persona)  estate 
standing  at  $209,197,345.  These  figures  exhibit  an  in¬ 
crease  since  the  period  of  the  last  census  (1860)  of: 
total  assessed  value  $332,194,022  ;  true  value  of  both  real 
and  personal  estate  $448,127,566.  Total  amount  of  taxa¬ 
tion  $3,736,342  ;  of  which  State  assessments  absorbed 
$1,309,655;  county  $2,299.*  99:  municipal  $1-7.078:  in¬ 
crease  over  18*0  $2,781,626.  Total  public  State  debt 
(other  than  national)  $2,594,415;  of  which  $100,000  is 
funded  upon  bonds  in  circulation;  all  other  $1,696,230 
county  debt,  secured  by  bonds  t other  than  national) 
$344,596;  all  other  $.3 11. 989  :  total  municipal  and  non 
public  bonded  debt  $120,950;  all  other  $20,650.  The  ag¬ 
gregate  returns  of  true  population  >:ive  «  capitation  of 
827,922;  of  which  382,890  white,  444,201  colored,  16 
Chinese, and  809  Indian.  Male  citizens  arrived  at  legal 
age  169,551.  Gain  of  population  36.617,  or  4  63  per 
cent.;  of  which  white  gain  8-19  per  cent.,  and  colored 
1*55  per  cent.  Of  the  above  capitation  816,731  were  of 
American  nativity,  ami  11,191  of  foreign. 

Mississippi,  in  Arkansas,  a  N.E.  co ,  cap.  Monroe; 
pop.  3  633.  —  A  twp.  of  Columbia  co. ;  pip.  829  —  A  tw  p. 
of  Detdia  co.;  pop.  1,600.  —  A  twp.  of  Sebastian  co. ; 
pop.  530. 

Mississippi,  in  California,  a  twp.  of  Sacramento  co.; 
pop.  171. 

Mississippi,  in  Missouri,  a  S.E.  co.,  drained  by  James 
and  Cypress  bayous.  Area,  400  sq.  m.  The  surface  is 
level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Cap.  Charleston. 

—  A  twp.  of  Mississippi  co. 

Missou'ln,  in  Montana  Territory,  a  co.,  cap.  Cedar  Creek 
Mines. 

Missouri.  The  following  items  of  statistical  informa¬ 
tion,  obtained  in  the  taking  of  the  Ninth  Census,  ex 
hibit  the  agricultural,  financial,  and  industrial  condi 
tion  of  the  State  of  M.  on  June  30,  1870:  —  Total  mini 
her  of  acres  of  land  in  farms  21,707.220;  of  which  9,130, 
615  consisted  of  improved  lands;  8,965,229  of  woodland 
and  3,61 1,376  of  other  unimproved  soil  :  the  cash  value 
of  farms  under  cultivation  $392,908,047  ;  exclusive  of 
$15,596,4.6  of  implements  and  machinery:  amount  of 
wages  paid  for  husbandry  during  the  year  $8,797,487  ; 
total  value  of  farm  products  $103.035.759 ;  of  orchard 
stuffs  $2,617.463 ;  of  market  gardens  $406,655 ;  of  lumber, 
Ac.  $793,343.  In  the  same  year,  the  value  of  home 
manufs.  summed  up  aggregate  returns  figuring  at 
$1,7  7,606.  Of  live-stock  on  farms  $84,285,273.  The 
enumeration  of  live-stock  was:  horses  493,969;  mules 
and  asses  111,502:  milch  cows  398.515:  working  oxen 
65,825;  other  cattle  689,355;  sheep  1,352,001;  swine 
2,306,430.  The  out-turn  of  farm  products  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results : 


Wheat, 

Bye, 

Indian  corn,  44 
Oats, 

Barley, 

Buckwheat,  “ 
Pease  A  Beans. “ 


Irish  potatoes, 
Sweet  potatoes, 
Clover-seed,  44 
Grass-seed,  44 
Flax-seed,  “ 
Honey, 
Tobacco, 


bhs.  14,315,926 
44  559,532 

66,034,075 
16.578,313 
269.240 
36.25*2 
43,986 


4  4,238,361 
4  241,253 
2,494 
12.246 
10,391 
1.156.444 
12,320,483 


Cane  sugar,  lbs. 
Maple  sugar,  “ 
Flax,  44 


49 

116,980 
16,613 

Hops,  44  19,297 

Wool,  44  3,649,390 

Butter,  44  14,455,825 

Cheese,  44  204,090 

Wax,  44  35,248 

Hay,  tons,  615.611 

Hemp,  “  2.816 

Wine,  gals.  326,173 

Sorgh.  molasses,  “  1,730,171 
Maple  molasses, 44  16,317 

Cotton,  hales,  1,246 


Total  number  of  farms  in  the  State  148,328,  showing  an 
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Increase  of  55.536  over  the  last  decennial  returns.  The 
percentage  of  the  unimproved  land  under  tillage  was  67*9 
against  6v7  in  1*60.  Turning  to  matters  of  finance  and 
revenue,  we  find  the  Stale  possessing  a  total  assessed 
value  $556,129,969;  of  which  $418,527,535  represented 
real  estate,  aud  the  balance  personal  estate:  as  against 
a  true  valuation  of  both  real  and  personal  estate  stand¬ 
ing  at  $1,284,922,897.  These  figures  exhibit  an  increase 
since  the  period  of  the  last  Census  (180u)  of:  total  as¬ 
sessed  value  $289,19 4,11s  ;  true  value  of  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  estate  $783,708,499.  'total  amount  of  taxation 
$13,^08,498 ;  of  which  State  assessments  absorbed  $2,778,- 
697;  county  $4,402,227  ;  municipal  $0,727,574 ;  increase 
over  I860 $9,798,84  •.  Total  public  5*tate  debt, other  than 
national,  $46, 909, 865;  of  which  $*6,909,865  is  funded 
upon  bonds  in  circulation  :  county  debt,  secured  by 
bonds  other  th  an  national) $10,265,419:  all  other $1,553, - 
593;  total  municipal  and  non-public  bonded  debt  $15,- 
782,100  ;  all  other  $1,442,753.  The  aggregate  returns  id' 
true  population  give  a  capitation  id'  1,721,295;  of  which 
1,003,  -46  white;  118,071  colored  ;  3  Chinese  ;  aud  75  In¬ 
dians.  Male  citizens  arrived  at  legal  age  381,129.  (.iaiu 
of  population  539,283,  or  45*62  per  cent. ;  of  which  white 
gain  50*  *4  per  cent  ,  and  colored  deficiency  of  0*36  per 
cent.  Of  the  above  capitatiou  1,499,028  were  of  Ameri¬ 
can  nativity,  and  i22,-67  ot  foreign. 

Missouri,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Clarke  co. 

— A  twp.  of  Ouachita  co. ;  pop.  720. — A  twp.  of  Pike  co. 

Missouri,  in  Missouri,  a  twp  of  Boone  co. 

Missouri  Valley  a  ml  Son  111  Deep  Crook, 
in  Montana  Territory*  a  twp.  of  Meagher  co. ;  pop.  359. 

Mitch  am's,  in  AluUnna.  a  twp.  ol  Clarke  co. ;  />.  960. 

Milclirl,  Donald  G  ,  well  known  as  4  Ik  Marvel,”  h.  in 
Conn.  1*22,  graduated  at  Yah*  1841, appointed  U. S. Con¬ 
sul  at  Venice  1853.  llis  best  known  works  are :  The  Lor- 
(jnette,  Merer  its  oj  a  Bachelor .  Dream  Life ,  Fudge  Doings. 

llitclicll,  M  aria,  ( mich'l ,)  au  American  astronomer,  n. 
at  Nantucket,  Mass.,  18 1 8.  She  early  evinced  a  strong 
predilection  for  astronomy  and  its  cognate  branches 
of  scieuce,  and  on  the  1st  Oct.,  1847,  she  discovered  a 
telescopic  comet,  subsequently  discovered  by  Father  da 
Vico  at  Rome,  aud  by  other  astronomers.  For  this 
discovery  she  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  King  of 
Denmark.  She  calculated  the  elements  of  this  comet, 
aud  communicated  them  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
aud  was  subsequently  employed  in  observations  con¬ 
nected  with  tne  Coast  Survey,  and  in  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Nautical  Almanac.  In  1865  she 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Astronomy  iu  Vassal*  Coll., 
N.  Y. 

Mitchell,  in  Kansas ,  a  N.  central  co.,  cap.  Beloit; 
pop.  4S5. 

Mitchell,  in  Xorth  Carolina ,  a  N.  E.  co.,  cap.  Bakers- 
ville. 

Mitchell's,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Pike  co. 

Mitchell's,  in  Xorth  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Bertie  co. ; 
pop.  856. 

Mitchell's,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Warren  co. 

Mitchell's  Mills,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Elmore  co. ; 
pop.  640. 

Milehell's  Mills,  in  Kentucky ,  a  precinct  of  Rob¬ 
ertson  co. 

Mitchel's  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Overton 
co. 

Mitchel's  Ferry,  in  Tennessee y  a  dist.  of  Dyer  co. ; 
pop.  '111. 

Ili  trsiilletise,  ( met-ra-ooz ',)  n.  (Mil.)  The  French 
mitrailleuse  and  the  Gatling  battery -gun  are  described 
in  the  body  of  this  work  under  the  head  Ordnance. 
Since  the  writing  of  that  article  a  new  M.  has  been  in¬ 
vented  by  Captain  Mussiui,  of  I  loreuce,  and  tried  at 
the  camp  of  San  Maurizio  at  Turin.  The  principle  of 
the  Italian  M.  is  like  that  of  the  French  system,  but 
with  great  improvements,  which  make  it  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  and  effective  arm  ;  much  is  due  to  the  great  pre¬ 
cision  attained  in  the  execution  of  all  its  parts,  car¬ 
ried  to  a  surprising  degree  of  perfection  ;  the  devia¬ 
tion  of  all  the  parts  of  the  M.  now  here  exceeds  nine 
one-hundredths  of  a  millimetre,  and  four  one-hun¬ 
dredths  of  a  millimetre  in  the  cartridges.  This  M.  has 
been  constructed  at  the  works  of  Mr.  Sigl,  of  Vienna, 
the  only  engineer  who  has  hitherto  succeeded  iu  dis¬ 
tributing  with  such  precision  the  openings, so  as  to  fix, 
without  any  sensible  deviation,  the  thirty -seven  barrels 
distributed  equidistautly  in  one  single  circular  pile. 
Each  volley  lasted  2  minutes,  firing  635  times  iu  each 
minute,  viz  ,  10  3-5  shots  per  second.  The  experiments 
were  made  at  the  following  ranges,  each  occupying 
about  two  hours,  viz.,  at  40»»,  700,  1,000,  1,500,  and  i,60U 
paces;  corresponding  to  503*36,  530*88,  8  .4*24.  1,137*60, 
aud  1,213*44  metres.  The  results  of  each  volley  were 
graphically  taken,  and  were  obviously  very  destruc¬ 
tive.  The  target  was  formed  of  a  board  'l]/2  centime¬ 
tres  thick,  3  metres  high,  and  30  wide,  normal,  and 
ceutral  to  the  line  of  firing  ;  at  intervals  of  25  metres 
iu  rear  of  the  first  target  there  were  placed  others 
parallel  to  it,  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
repre#  n t  a  battalion  formed  iu  columns  of  companies, 
so  that  the  shots  which  passed  through  or  over  the 
first  target  would  strike  the  second,  aud  so  on  succes¬ 
sively.  Of  course  the  numl>er  of  bits  decreased  from 
the  first  to  the  last  target,  w'hen  the  M.  was  properly 
trained,  but  increased  when  the  training  was  high.  The 
proportion  of  effective  hits  is  represented  iu  the  order 
of  the  distances  we  have  given  by  the  following  num¬ 
bers —  95^,79*^.  65*^,  27 ;  which  shows  that  even  at 
the  least  favorable  distance  of  1,600  paces,  1,213*44  me¬ 
tros,  or  1,327  yards,  each  of  the  four  companies  of  a 
battalion,  formed  in  column,  would  receive  at  least 
one-lourth  of  the  shots  —  that  is,  that  not  one  ball  is 
ineffective  on  columns  of  companies.  Supposing  that 
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the  l,f>00  paces  can  be  run  in  eight  minutes,  at  the] 
“double;”  that  the  M.  would  fire  more  than  5,00O| 
shots  during  that  time:  and  that  the  battalion  is 
composed  ot  600  men,  each  man  on  the  average  would 
have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  nine  projectiles,  and  that, 
as  we  have  said,  upon  the  most  favorable  hypothesis. 
The  cartridges  proved  also  to  be  of  very  excellent  manu¬ 
facture;  only  two  and  a  half  per  1,000,  i.e.,  one  in  every 
400,  missed  fire.  There  were  no  contretemps  of  any 
kind,  aud  a  member  of  the  commission  expressed  bis 
opinion  that  humane  considerations  alone  would  dic¬ 
tate  the  rejection  of  this  M.  on  account  of  its  terrible 
effects. 

Mitre,  Bartolommeo,  (me-tra',)  ex-Presidont  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Republic,  was  b.  in  1821.  He  early  entered 
into  official  life,  and  distinguished  himself  as  an  orator 
iu  the  Assembly  of  Representatives.  In  1859,  being 
then  Minister  of  Mar,  he  took  command  of  the  army 
sent  against  the  Federal  forces  under  Gen  Urquiza.  and 
lost  the  battle  of  Copeda,  Oct.  23d.  In  May,  l8GU,  be 
was  appointed  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  on  Sept. 
17 tli,  defeated  Urquiza  at  Pavou,  and  after  invading  the 
prov.  of  Santa  Fe,  received  the  adhesion  of  that  of  Cor¬ 
dova,  and  entered  Rosario  in  triumph.  In  1861  he 
ni  ule  peace  with  Urquiza.  leaving  the  latter  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  govt  of  tlie  prov  of  Entre-Rios,  and  in  Oct., 
186*2,  was  elected  President  of  the  Republic,  which  office 
he  held  with  signal  ability  till  succeeded  in  Oct.,  1868, 
by  the  present  ruler,  Gen  Sarmiento. 

Mon,  (mo'ah,)  n.  (Pal.)  The  question  of  the  antiquity 
of  remains  of  giant  birds  found  in  New  Zealand,  and 
known  among  the  natives  as  the  Moa  (see  Dinornis,  iu 
the  hotly  of  this  work),  received  a  lew  years  ago  an  ad¬ 
ditional  zest  by  the  discovery  of  a  skeleton  containing 
portions  of  the  ligaments,  skin,  and  feathers  still  at¬ 
tached.  This  forms  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  museum 
at  York,  and  was  found  in  the  interior  of  the  prov.  of 
Otago.  Dr.  Hector  announced  in  1871  the  discovery  of  a 
second  specimen  of  the  same  character;  being  the  cer¬ 
vical  vertebra  of  the  moa,  apparently  of  the  very  larg¬ 
est  size,  upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  which  the  skin, 
partially  covered  with  leathers,  is  still  attached  by  the 
shrivelled  muscles  and  ligaments.  He  also  informed  us 
that  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  discovery  of  this 
moa  iu  New  Zealand  tend  to  show  that  their  extermi¬ 
nation  was  due  largely  to  human  agencies,  and  that 
there  seemed  to  be  a  special  class  of  natives,  known  as 
inoa-li miters,  w  ho  were  occupied  in  their  pursuit.  Nu¬ 
merous  localities  have  been  discovered  where  the  bones 
of  the  moa  remain  iu  immense  profusion,  all  more  or 
less  mutilated,  split,  or  charred,  as  the  result  of  human 
agency,  and  usually  accompanied  by  native  implements 
of  stone,  some  of  which  are  of  great  perfection  of  fin¬ 
ish.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  destruction  of  these 
birds  by  the  natives,  another  cause  that  tended  to  tlieir 
extermination  has  doubtless  come  into  play,  namely, 
that  of  the  forest  fires  that  so  frequently  occur  in  New 
Zealand  and  elsew  here  On  numerous  occasions,  masses 
of  mua-bones,  belonging  to  large  numbers  of  skeletons, 
have  been  found  in  localities  where  the  birds  seemed 
to  have  been  hemmed  in  so  as  to  be  unable  to  escape. 
These  places  consist  mainly  of  spurs  of  the  hills,  jut¬ 
ting  to  a  considerable  distance  out  into  the  lakes,  where 
it  is  probable  the  birds  congregated  to  escape  the 
tiara es,  which,  by  approaching  near  them,  destroyed 
them  by  suffocation,  in  consequence  of  tlieir  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  enter  the  water.  Dr.  Hector  himself  found  at 
the  S.W.  extremity  of  a  triangular  plain,  by  the  side 
of  the  M  akatipu  Lake,  no  less  than  thirty-seven  of  such 
skeleton  heaps,  situated  precisely  as  just  indicated. 
Footprints  of  t lie  moa  have  lately  been  detected  in  a 
new  district  in  the  prov.  of  Auckland,  near  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Gisborne,  Poverty  Bay.  The  slabs  in  w  hich 
the  impressions  were  found  were  about  five  feet  below 
a  deposit  of  salt  and  alluvium,  which  had  been  washed 
away  by  the  action  of  the  water,  leaving  visible  the 
stone  in  which  the  footprints  were  found  very  plainly 
indented,  and  following  each  other  in  regular  succes¬ 
sion.  The  length  of  the  foot-mark,  from  the  heel  to 
the  tip  of  the  centre  toe,  was  nearly  eight  inches;  the 
length  of  the  stride  twenty  inches  from  heel  to  heel. 

Mitsclierlicli,  Eilhard,  ( mUsh'er-lik ,)  a  distinguished 
German  chemist,  b.  at  Neuende,  near  Jena,  1794,  was 
apponited  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  university  of 
Berlin.  1829,  and  d.  1863.  His  reputation  chiefly  rests 
on  his  discovery  of  Isomorphism  and  Dimorphism.  Ilis 
principal  work  is  his  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie,  begun  in 
1829,  and  concluded  in  1841. 

Mo  berly,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Sugar  Creek  twp., 
Randolph  co. 

Mobile',  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Fannin  co. 

Mob  ley's,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Edgefield  co. ; 
pop.  1,278. 

Mobley's,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Gibson  co. 

Moe'casiu,  in  Illinois, a  tw  p. of  Effingham  co. 

Moeeassin,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Russell  co. 

Motle'na.  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Buffalo  co. 

Moe,  n  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Douglas  co. 

Mogigraphia,  ( mofe-grufe-ah ,)  n.  [From  Gr.  mogis, 
with  difficulty,  and  grapho,  I  write.]  (Med.)  Writers’ 
cramp;  spasmodic  rigidity  of  some  of  the  muscles  of 
the  fingers  and  arms,  in  consequence  of  close  applica¬ 
tion  with  the  pen  or  pencil. 

Mohawk,  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Lane  co. 
Molecular  Potential  Energy.  (Physics.)  When 
a  ball  is  thrown  up  into  the  air  it  possesses,  besides  its 
actual  motion  or  r t.<  rim  (otherwise  called  kinetic 
energy),  a  certain  amount  of  other  energy,  called  paten- 
t  al  energy.  At  any  moment  of  its  ascent  it  possesses 
the  actual  motion  which  is  urging  it  upwards, plus  the 
possible  motion  —  the  motion  existing  iu  possibility  not 
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in  act  —  due  to  gravity,  which  will  cause  it  to  descend 
to  the  earth  when  it  reaches  the  summit  of  its  flight. 
This  is  the  potential  energy  of  a  mass.  In  like  manner, 
a  man  in  a  balloon,  a  banging  lamp,  a  pitli  ball  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  vicinity  of  a  charged  electrical  conductor, 
two  bodies  whose  chemical  union  is  imminent,  and  a 
piece  of  iron  suspended  near  a  magnet,  are  each  and  all 
in  a  condition  ot  potential  energy,  because  there  is  an 
action  possible  to  them  which  is  not  possible  when  they 
are  removed  from  the  several  attracting  forces  which 
influence  them.  In  lad,  whenever  matter  is  under  the 
influence  of  an  attractive  force,  in  a  restrained  position, 
so  that  it  can  be  actuated  by  that  force  only  when  the 
restraining  influence  is  removed,  it  is  m  a  condition  of 
potential  energy.  Now,  when  we  heat  a  substance,  a 
part  of  the  heat  is  consumed  iu  the  performance  of 
mechanical  work,  and  it  has  to  overcome  the  cohesion 
of  tlie  particles  before  it  can  separate*  them.  oppose 
we  beat  it  bar  of  iron  to  redness,  the  j  articles  are  full  her 
apart  than  before  beating,  and  heat  lias  been  converted 
int"  mechanical  force  in  separating  them,  'ihey  are  in 
a  condition  of  potential  energy,  and  lesemlde  a  sus¬ 
pended  weight.  Ibis  is  no  Ircvlur  potential  in  ergy —  the 
potential  energy  of  small  masses.  As  the  beat  which 
caused  their  siparntion  passes  off  during  the  cooling  of 
the  mass,  cohesion  reasserts  its  power,  and  the  parti¬ 
cles  approach  each  other;  they  resemble  a  lull  falling 
to  the  earth,  a  pith-hall  approaching  an  electrified  con¬ 
ductor,  a  piece  of  iron  a  n  agnet,  or  a  molecule  of  oxy¬ 
gen  a  molecule  of  phosphorus,  save  that  they  are 
actuated  by  the  force  of  cohesion  instead  of  by  giavity, 
electricity,  magnetism,  or  chemical  affinity.  An  enor¬ 
mous  force  is  exercised  during  this  contraction;  it 
would  take  more  than  a  ton  weight  to  stretch  a  bar  of 
iron  of  a  square  inch  in  section  t<>  the  same  extent  that 
a  rise  «>f  empciature  ot  9°C.  eflects.and  the  same  force 
is  exerted  in  the  opposite  direction  during  cooling.  A 
short  bar  of  iron  halt  an  inch  thick  iray  easily  he 
broken  by  the  contraction  of  a  larger  bar  u huh  has 
been  heated  to  redness  and  is  suffered  to  cool.  More¬ 
over,  this  contractile  force  has  l.een  a]  plied  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  together  the  w alls  of  buildings,  w  hu  h 
have  ceased  to  he  perpendicular  from  sinking  oflliesoi! 
or  other  causes.  Thick  rods  of  metal  are  passed  through 
the  opposite  walls,  and  are  fastened  on  the  outside  l  y 
means  of  a  screw  on  the  rod  itself.  The  nut  is  screwed 
up  tight,  and  the  rod  then  heated  to  redness;  it 
lengthens,  and  the  screw  can  l  e  tightened  ;  as  the  rods 
cool  they  shorten,  and  the  walls  ate  drawn  slightly 
closer.  By  repeating  this  many  times  a  sensible  effect 
may  he  produced,  and  the  walls  ultimately  brought  to 
parallelism.  The  most  notable  application  of  this  was 
made  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  in  Paris, 
the  walls  of  which  were  commencing  to  bend  outwards, 
hut  were  straightened  by  thus  utilizing  the  intensity  of 
molecular  forces.  On  the  same  principle,  the  tires  of 
wheels  are  put  on  while  red-hot;  so  are  the  iron  hoops 
of  tubs  and  barrels. 

Moli'n  a,  in  Florida,  a  prec.  of  Escambia  co. 

Mona.  iu  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Ford  co. 

Mono.  in  Utah  Terri  b  ry,  a  prect.  of  Juab  co. 

Monboihlo,  Jvmis  Burkett,  Loan,  (mon-bod' do,)  an 
eminent  Scottish  jurist  and  metaphysical  writer,  b. 
1714,  became  one  ot  the  judges  of  the  High  Court  of 
Session,  and  P.  in  1799.  In  his  Dissertation  on  the  Origin 
and  l*r ogress  if  Language  (1774),  and  Aucnni  Meta¬ 
physics,  or  the  Science,  ot  Cniversuh  (1779',  he  advances 
the  theory  that  mankind  are  the  lineal  descendants  of 
a  species  of  the  monkey  tribe  of  animals  —  a  theory 
which  has  since  been  supported  and  elaborated  by  lir. 
Darwin,  Prof.  Huxley,  and  other  of  the  most  eminent 
of  living  scientists.  1).  1799. 

Mon  day  Creek,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Perry  co. ;  pip. 

1,165. 

Mon<*sia  Hark,  (mo-ne'zhah.)  ( Bot.)  The  bark  of 
<  hrysophyl  um  glycyphl  n  vm.  a  tree  native  of  the  South  of 
Brazil.  The  hark  is  lactescent ;  but  when  dried,  it  is 
thick,  flat,  compact,  heavy,  brown,  and  hard,  with  a 
taste  at  first  sweet,  afterwards  astringent  and  bitter. 
A  substance  called  M  one  si  a  is  extracted  from  it,  which 
is  almost  black,  at  first  sweet,  then  astringent,  and 
finally  acrid.  It  is  used  a*  a  stomachic  and  alterative 
in  leucorrhoea,  chronic  diarrhoea,  Ate.  It  contains,  in 
small  quantity,  a  principle  called  Monesin. 

Mon'ey  Creek,  iu  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Houston  co. ; 
pip.  609. 

Moniteau,  ( mon-e-lo ',)  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Howard 
co. 

Moniteau,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Cooper  co. 

Moil  roe',  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Mississippi  co. ;  pop. 
1,133. 

Monroe,  in  California,  a  twp.  of  Colusa  co. 

M  on  roe,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Hardin  co. 

Monroe,  in  Kansas,  a  twp  of  Anderson  co. 

Monroe,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Daviess  co. 

—  A  twp.  of  Lincoln  co.;  pop.  2,6i6.  —  A  twp.  of  Liv¬ 
ingston  co. 

Monroe,  in  Xorth  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Guilford  co. ; 
pop.  840. 

Mon  roe,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Lemon  twp..  Butler  co. ; 
pop.  324.  —  A  twp.  of  Putnam  co. 

Monroe,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  bor.  of  Bradford  co. 

Mon  roe,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Greene  co. 

Moil  1*04*,  iu  D7.*cow*in,  a  twp.  of  Adams  co. 

Mon'ta^uc,  in  Xew  York,  a  twp.  of  Lewis  eo. 

Montana.  The  climate  of  this  territory  L  said  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  on  tlie  continent,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  being  about  the  same  as  that  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  soil  in  many  parts  is  exceedingly  rich,  and 
in  no  portion  of  ihe  Middle  States  are  the  facilities  tor 
stock-raising  more  favorable  than  there.  M.  has  rich 
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deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  coal,  but 
comparatively  little  lias  been  done  to  develop  t lie  natu¬ 
ral  riches  of  this  immense  territory.  In  1870,  accord¬ 
ing  to  t lie  Ninth  Census,  there  were  in  M.  1 119, 1 54  acres 
of  land  in  farms;  of  which  84,674  consisted  of  im¬ 
proved  lands;  1,193  of  woodland,  and  53,065  of  other 
unimproved  soil;  cash  value  of  farms  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  $779,193,  exclusive  of  $145,438  of  implements  and 
machinery;  amount  of  wages  paid  for  husbandry  during 
the  year,  $375,213  ;  total  value  of  larni  products,  $1,676,- 
660;  of  market-gardens,  $35,130;  of  lumber,  &c.,  $918. 
lu  the  same  year,  the  value  of  home  nrnnufs.  summed 
up  aggregate  returns  figuring  at  $155, :57.  Of  live¬ 
stock  on  farms,  $1,818,693.  'J'lie  enumeration  of  live¬ 
stock  was:  horses,  5,289 ;  mules  and  asses,  475;  milch 
cows,  12,432;  working  oxen,  1.761 ;  other  cattle,  22,515: 
sheep,  2,024;  swine,  2,599  The  out-turn  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  gave  the  following  results: 

Wheat,  bhs, 


1S1,1S4 

Wool, 

lbs. 

100 

1,141 

Tobacco, 

“ 

600 

3  JO 

Butter, 

“ 

408,080 

149,567 

Cheese, 

*• 

25,603 

85,756 

Hay, 

tons, 

18,727 

988 

IVase  and 

jeans, 

bhs,  2,414 

91,447 

Grass-seed 

31 

Rye. 

Indian  corn,  “ 

Oats, 

Barley, 

Buckwheat,  " 

Irish  potatoes,' 

Total  number  of  farms  in  the  Ter.,  851 ;  the  percentage 
of  the  unimproved  land  under  tillage  was  39*3.  Turning 
to  matters  of  finance  and  revenue,  we  find  a  total  as¬ 
sessed  value  $9.943,411 ;  of  which  $2,728,178  represented 
real  estare,  and  the  balance  personal  estate:  as  against 
a  true  value  of  both  real  and  personal  estate  standing 
at  $15,184,522.  Total  amount  ot  taxation.  $.78,719 
The  aggregate  returns  of  true  population  give  a  capi 
tation  of  39,895;  of  which  18,306  white;  183  colored, 
1,949  Chinese,  and  19,457  Indian.  Male  citizens  arrived 
at  legal  age,  11,523. 

IKunlnna,  in  Iowa,  a  vill.  of  Des  Moines  twp.,  Boone 
co. 

Montana,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  T/d-et te  co. 

Montana,  in  ir«oitui«,  n  twp.  of  Buffalo  co. 

Mont  t'e'nis  Tunnel,  unites  t lie  railways  of 
Trance  to  those  of  Italy  and  is  undoubtedly  the  boldest 
work  of  its  kirnl  which  has  ever  been  carried  out, 
either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  Its  construction 
was  first  proposed  in  1852,  by  Chevalier  Mans,  who  was 
the  inventor  of  a  machine  by  the  aid  of  which  he  an¬ 
ticipated  being  able  to  carry  on  the  work  at  the  rate 
of  a  mile  a  d  a  half  per  annum.  This  expectation, 
however,  w'as  far  from  being  borne  out  by  tacts,  and 
the  scheme  was  abandoned  until  1857,  in  the  autumn 
of  which  year  the  work  may  he  said  to  have  really 
been  commenced.  The  latter  part  of  1857,  as  well  as 
the  two  following  years,  were  principally  occupied  in 
carrying  out  the  necessary  accessory  works  and  provid¬ 
ing  accommodation  for  the  workmen;  and  it  was.  in 
fact,  not  until  1861  that  experiments  were  commenced 

_ and  then  at  the  northern  end  only  —  on  the  u.-e  ot 

excavating  machinery,  all  the  work  so  far  executed 
having  been  performed  by  hand  labor.  After  many 
trials  and  failures,  the  boring-machines  were  got  tairly 
to  work,  and.  from  the  25th  of  January,  1863,  until  De¬ 
cember  31st.  1870.  when  an  opening  between  the  two 
portions  of  the  work  was  completed,  they  were  in  con¬ 
stant  use  at  both  ends  or  the  tunnel.  The  boring- 
machines  have  been  used,  however,  merely  for  the 
forming  of  the  advanced  heading,  which  was  two  me¬ 
tres,  or  six  feet  six  and  three-quarter  inches  square, 
the  enlargement  of  this  heading  to  the  full  section 
of  the  tunnel  being  performed  by  hand  labor.  The 
Mont  Ceuis  tunnel,  although  commonly  supposed  to 
traverse  Mont  Cenis,  does  not  really  do  so,  but  passes 
some  distance  to  the  west  of  that  summit,  the  highest 
point  of  the  mountain-ell  tin  directly  over  the  line  ot 
the  tunnel  being  about  9,70  i  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  while  Mont  Ceuis  rises  to  upwards  of  11,400  feet 
above  that  level.  The  tunnel  is  constructed  in  a 
straight  line  from  Fourneaux,  a  village  in  the  valley 
of  the  Are,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Modane. 
on  the  French  side,  to  Bard  uiuSche,  on  the  Italian 
side  of  the  mountain;  the  total  distance  traversed  being 
12.200  metres,  or  about  7  miles  1020  yards.  At  Bardoii- 
neebe  the  nature  of  the  ground  did  not  allow  of  the 
tunnel  being  conveniently  commenced  at  a  less  eleva¬ 
tion  than  1,335*38  metres,  or  4,381  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  while  at  Fourneaux  the  entrance  has  been  made 
at  a  point  1,202*82  metres,  or  3,94  i  feet,  above  the  same 
datum.  The  difference  of  level  of  the  two  ends  ot  the 
tunnel  is  thus  132*56  metres,  or  435  feet,  and  this  differ¬ 
ence  of  level  alone  would  have  necessitated  a  gradient 
of  about  one  in  92  throughout  its  length.  It  having 
been  expected,  however,  that  during  the  execution 
of  the  work  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  would 
be  met  with,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  construct  the 
tunnel  with  a  rising  gradient  of  one  in  2,000  from  tlie 
B.irdonneche  end,  ibis  gradient  lieing  met  near  the 
middle  of  the  length  of  the  tunnel  by  a  gradient  of  22*2 
per  1,000.  or  about  one  in  45,  rising  from  Fourneaux. 
The  fall  of  one  in  2,000  townrds  tin*  Italian  entrance 
was,  of  course,  intended  to  give  pood  drainage  to  the 
work,  in  the  event  of  a  large  influx  of  water  taking 
place;  hut  no  such  event  occurred,  and  the  tunnel 
might  therefore  have  been  as  readily  constructed  with 
an  uniform  gradient  throughout,  falling  from  the 
southern  to  the  northern  side.  This,  however,  could 
not  have  been  foreseen  when  the  works  were  com¬ 
menced,  and  the  adoption  of  a  falling  gradient  towards 
the  southern  end  may  even  yet  prove  to  be  a  useful 
precaution.  The  materials  traversed  by  the  tunnel  are 
sclbst  quartz,  and  compact  limestone  and  the  points 
at  which  the  various  strata  have  been  found  to  com- 
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m once  and  terminate  have  agreed  very  closely  with 
the  positions  assigned  to  them  by  the  geological  sur¬ 
veyors.  The  total  number  of  workmen  employed  was 
about  three  thousand,  one  thousand  five  hundred  at 
each  end  of  the  tunnel.  These  were  divided  into  shifts 
or  gangs  working  from  six  to  eight  hours  a  day,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  character  of  the  work,  and  operations 
were  carried  on  night  ami  day  with  the  utmost  regu¬ 
larity.  At  the  French  or  Modane  end,  the  tunnel  is  26 
feet  2%  inches  wide  at  the  broadest  part,  25  feet  3 % 
inches  wide  at  the  base,  and  24  feet  inches  in 
height,  the  arch  being  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  At 
the  llardonneche  end,  the  tunnel  is  made  elliptical,  to 
resist  the  pressure  caused  by  the  inclination  of  the 
strata,  and  the  height  of  the  tunnel  is  increased  to  25 
feet  7  inches.  For  some  distauce  from  the  entrances 
the  tunnel  is  lined  with  stone  masonry:  and  at  some 
of  the  interior  portions,  where  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  materials,  a  lining  is  used  ot  brick.  But  where 
the  rock  is  good  and  sound,  no  lining  is  required.  I  he 
work  of  drilling  the  headings  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel 
was  performed  by  means  of  machine-drills  operated  by 
compressed  air,  ami  invented  by  the  great  engineer 
Germano  Sommeiller  (who  died  one  week  betore  the 
opening  of  the  tunnel).  The  drills  or  perforators  were 
attached  to  pistons  which  woi ked  within  small  cylin¬ 
ders,  and  were  made  to  reciprocate  by  means  ot  com¬ 
pressed  air.  at  a  pressure  of  sixty  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  The  air  was  compressed  at  the  Italian  end  by 
means  of  siphons,  but  at  the  French  end  by  the  use  of 
water-wheels.  The  water-wheels  acted  upon  a  series 
of  single-acting  air-pumps,  2  feet  in  diameter,  which 
injected  the  air  at  the  requisite  pressure  of  three  at¬ 
mospheres  into  air-receivers,  where  it  was  conducted 
through  strong  eight-inch  iron  pipes  into  the  tunnel  to 
the  perforating  machine,  on  w  hich  the  drills  were  sup¬ 
ported.  The  air  was  supplied  under  the  above  pics 
sure  at  the  rate  of  346  cunic  feet  per  minute.  On  the 
3«>th  of  December,  1870,  the  last  barrier  in  the  tunnel 
was  beaten  dowu,  ami  the  two  parties  ot  workmen,  who  j 
had  been  advancing  from  either  side,  met  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  about  6  miles  from  Bardonneche.  M. 
Grattoni,  one  of  the  original  engineers  of  the  work, 
was  the  first  person  who  passed  through  the  opening. 
The  enlargement  ami  completion  of  the  turned,  and 
the  laying  of  the  rails,  was  not  finished  until  Septem¬ 
ber  17th,  1>71>  on  which  day  the  inauguration  ceremo¬ 
nies  took  place,  the  rails  being  then  continuous  from 
Turin,  in  Italy,  to  Fourneaux,  in  France. 

Monterey,  (inon-te-ra',)  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Tippe¬ 
canoe  twp  ,  Pulaski  co. 

Montor«‘y  •  in  New  York ,  a  village  of  West  farms  twp., 
Westchester  co, 

Monterey,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Fayette  co. ;  pop. 
1,61)9. 

Monleval  lo.  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Shelby  co.;  pop. 
1,276. 

Moiitezii'nm,  in  California,  a  twp.  of  Solano  co. ;  pop. 

347.  .  . 

Mont eztinia,  in  Colorado  Territory,  a.  distnetot  Sum¬ 
mit  CO. 

Montezuma,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  McNairy  co. ; 
pop.  769. 

Mont £Oin'ery,  iu  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Monroe  co. ; 
pop.  1,123. 

Montgomery,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Crawford  co. : 
pop.  1,792. 

Montgomery,  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Barr  twp., 
Daviess  co. 

Montgomery,  in  Kansas ,  a  co.,  cap.  Independence; 

pop.  7,564.  . 

.Montgomery,  in  Louisiana,  a  village  of  Grant  parish; 
pop.  ICO. 

Montgomery,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Hickory  co. ; 
pop  1,:.75. 

Montieel'lo.  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Hardin  co. 
Monlmor  ency,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  ot  \\  hitesides  co.; 
pop.  668. 

Hou  tonsYille.  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Gates 
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about  5  feet  in  full  height,  3  feet  to  the  top  of  the  back, 
is  of  a  reddish  color,  mixed  with  black,  and  has  a 
homy  plate  instead  of  a  helmet-like  protuberance  on 
the  top  of  the  head.  It  becomes  extremely  tame  and 


Fig.  67.  —  mooruk. 


Montour',  iu  New  York,  a  twp.  of  Schuyler  co. ;  pop. 

1,8:8. 

Mon  toil  rs'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  Ly¬ 
coming  co. 

Montpelier,  in  Uah  Territory,  a  precinct  of  Rich 

llon  t  ra,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Jackson  twp.,  Shelby 

Montross',  to  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Westmoreland  co. ; 
pop.  1,862.  _  ,, 

Monument  Station,  in  Kansas ,  a  twp.  of  M allace 
co. ;  pop.  1 2. 

Mood  y.  in  S.  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Marion  co. 

Moon  Lake,  in  Mississippi,  a  beat  of  Coahoma  co. ; 
pop.  972. 

Moon 'ey*  in  Missouri,  atw’p.  of  Polk  co. 

Moon'**.  in  S.  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Newberry  ct>. 

Moore,  iu  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Sanilac  co. 

Moore,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Shannon  co. 

A  twp.  of  Oregon  co. 

Moore,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Greene  co. ,  pop- 
717.—  A  district  of  Anderson  co. :  pop.  477. —  A district 
of  Van  Buren  co. ;  pfp .  278.— -A  district  of  Hawkins 
co. 

Moores'ville,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Livingston  co. ; 
pop.  1,092.  , 

Moore's  Bridge,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Tuscaloosa 

Mooruk,  (moo’ruk,)  n.  (tool.)  The  Camarius  Bninett’i 
(Fig.  67),  a  bird  closely  allied  to  the  cassowary,  and 
recently  discovered  iu  the  island  of  New  Britain.  It  is 
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familiar  in  captivity,  and  is  apt  to  prove  troublesome 
by  swallowing  anything,  however  indigestible,  that 
nmy  come  in  its  way. 

Moome  Lake,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Carlton  co. ;  p  51. 
Moose  River,  in  Maine,  a  plantation  of  Somerset  co.; 
pop.  104. 

Mo'ra,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Calhoun  co. 

A  twp.  of  Bradley  co. 

Morn,  iu  New  Mexico,  a  county  ;  cap.  Ocate. 

—  A  prec.  of  Mora  co. 

Mora  via,  in  Iowa,  a  vill.  of  Taylor  twp.,  Appanoose 
co. 

Moreau',  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Morgan  co. 

—  A  twp.  of  Moniteau  co. ;  pop.  1,0S4. —  A  twp.  of  Cole 
co. 

More'flneli,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Monroe  co. 
More'hea<l,  in  Notth  Carolina,  a  twp.  ot  Guilford  co.; 
pop.  2.104. 

More  land,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Pope  co. 
Morelaixl.  in  Missouri ,  a  tw  p.  of  Scott  co. 

More  lock,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Greene  co. 

Mor  gan,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Sharpe  co. 

Morgan*  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Hall  co. 

Morgan,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Mercer  co. 

—  A  twp.  of  l  ade  co. 

Morgan,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Rutherford  co. ; 

pop.  731.  —  A  twp.  of  Rowan  co. 

Morgan,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Monongalia  co. ; 
pop.  2.536. 

Morgan  Cjity,  in  Utah  Ttrrilory,  a  prec.  of  Morgan 
co. 

Mor  gantown,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Rhea  co. :  pop. 
160.  —  A  dist.  of  Blount  co. 

Moril'la.  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Manistee  co. :  pop.  129. 
Morley*  IIen>  y,  (mor'le,)  an  English  critic  and  biog¬ 
rapher,  B.  in  London,  1822,  became  Plot,  ot  Literature 
in  the  University  of  London,  1870.  His  works  include: 
Lives  of  Palixsy  the  Potter  (1*  52; ;  Jerome  Curdun  (1  54)  ; 
Cornelius  Agrippa  (18-  6;  ;  and  Clen>evt  Marat  (18.0). 
Morn  ing  Star,  in  JSorth  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg  co. 

More,  iu  California,  a  twp.  of  San  Luis  Obispo  co. ;  pop. 
627. 

Mor  ris,  Chnrles,  a  distinguished  American  commo¬ 
dore,  B.  in  Connecticut.  1784.  He  early  entered  the 
navy,  was  first  lieutenant  of  the  Omsliintvn  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  ship’s  engagement  with  the  British  frigate  Guer- 
riere.  in  1812,  and  afterwards  lu  Jd  high  con. mauds  on 
foreign  stations,  and  became  chief  of  the  Ordnance 
Bureau.  D.  1856. 

Mor'ri*,  Edward  Jot.  an  American  diplomatist,  b.  in 
Philadelphia,  1817.  After  holding  a  seat  in  Congress 
from  1 87*7  till  1861,  lie  was  appointed  in  the  latter  year 
U.  S.  Minister  to  Turkey,  lie  is  author  of,  among 
other  works,  A  Tour  through  Turley,  Greece,  and  Egypt. 
Morris.  William,  an  eminent  Fnglish  poet,  b.  in  Lon¬ 
don.  1834.  Among  his  most  admired  woiks  are  The 
Defence  of  Guinevere,  Life  and  Death  of  Jason,  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  and  The  Ear thly  Paradise.  After  Tennyson, 
he  is  considered  the  first  of  living  English  poets. 
Morris),  in  Connecticut,  a  tw  p.  of  Litchfield  co. 
Morris,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Carroll  co. 

A  tw  p.  of  Sullivan  co. ;  pop.  964. —  A  twp.  of  Texas 


twp. 

Morris,  in  Tennessee ,  a  district  of  McMinn  co.;  pop. 
772. —  A  district  of  Morgan  co. 

Mor  rison's,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Randolph  co.; 

Mop'rlsonville,  iu  Illinois,*  twp.  of  Christum  co.; 
pop.  128.  . 

Mor  row,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Adair  co. 

Mor'tar.  (Masonry.)  A  now  kind  of  rnortur,  termed 
srlmitin  mortar,  lately  invented  by  Col  Scott,  of  the 
Ituynl  British  Engineers,  and  having  the  important 
properties  of  setting  very  rapidly  and  becoming  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hard  on  account  of  its  great  cohesiveness,  is 
made  by  mixing  a  small  portion  of  sulphate  of  lime  nr 
sulphuric  acid  with  the  waler  used,  to  which  the  lime 
is  added  and  the  mixture  ground  toalhin  paste  in  a 
mortar-mill.  After  having  been  ground  lour  minutes, 
the  remaining  ingredients,  which  may  be  sand  or 
burned  clay,  are  introduced,  and  the  whole  ground  to¬ 
gether  fur  ten  minutes  mure.  The  sulphate  of  lime  may 
he  in  the  form  of  plaster  of  Paris  (gypsum ),  or  sulphuric 
acid  alone  may  be  employed.  The  host  results,  how- 
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ever,  arc  obtained  with  the  arid,  and  Colonel  Scott  I 
therefore  uses  it  in  preference  to  the  other  substance, 
although  this  will  answer  effectually  for  all  ordinary 
purposes.  The  secret  of  the  extraordinary  results  ob¬ 
tained  with  this  mortar  lies  simply  in  the  fact  that  the 
acid  prevents  the  lime  from  slacking,  and  thus  enables 
it  to  take  in  twice  as  much  sand  as  when  slacked,  its 
fieriness  being  controlled  or  brought  into  subjection. 
By  Colonel  Scott’s  process  any  lime  can  be  made  seleni¬ 
tic.  and  the  more  hydraulic  it.  is  the  better  are  the  re¬ 
sults  it  gives.  The  great  value  of  this  invention  con¬ 
sists  not  only  in  tin*  extraordinary  tenacity  of  the 
mortar  thus  obtained,  but  in  its  great  resistance 
to  pressure.  Thus  it  is  stated  that  a  block  of  or¬ 
dinary  mortar,  composed  ot  one  part  of  linuj  and  two 
of  san  l,  with  a  hi  caking  area  of  two  and  a  quarter 
square  inches,  usually  breaks  at  seventy  pounds’  strain 
after  being  k'-pt  six  mouths.  With  Colonel  Scott’s 
mortar, however,  a  block  of  the  same  dimensions,  made 
of  one  part  of  Portland  cement  and  four  parts  of  sand, 
and  kept  for  167  days,  required  a  strain  of  two  hundred 
and  six  pounds  for  breakage.  Again,  mortar  166  days 
old,  made  of  one  part  gray  lime,  rendered  selenitic,  and 
three  of  sand,  required  245  pounds  for  breakage,  and 
another  sample  sustained  a  breaking  force  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-five  pounds.  This  mortar  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  with  great  advantage  for  imbedding  tiles,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  frequently  break  loose  in  consequence 
of  their  want  of  adhesion  to  the  cement.  In  one  ex¬ 
periment  with  the  selenitic  cement  the  joint  was  broken 
only  after  a  pressure  ot  158  pounds,  while  with  ordinary 
Portland  cement  58  pounds  were  sufficient  to  produce 
the  separation. 

Ulor'IoiiN,  in  North  Carolina,  a  Iwp.  of  Alamance  co. ; 
pop.  794. 

Morton's,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Haywood  co. ; 
pop.  1,360. 

Mor'toiittvillc,  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Deer  Creek 
twp.,  Carroll  co. 

Mo r' veil,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Brooks  co. 

Mosa'ie  Wool.  (Man a/.)  A  new  and  remarkable 
application  of  the  principle  of  mosaic  work  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  woollen  or  worsted  rugs  and  carpets,  having 
a  definite  design  or  pattern,  independent  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  process  of  printing  and  w»aving.  In  the  first 
place,  well-spun  worsted  threads  are  dyed  to  every 
color  and  almost  every  shade  or  tint,  amounting  to  a 
hundred  varieties  in  all.  An  artist  prepares  a  full-sized 
drawing  of  the  pattern  or  design,  ruled  all  over  with 
crossed  lines;  this  is  copied  on  lined  paper  by  girls, 
each  of  whom  takes  as  much  of  the  pattern  as  will  till 
a  square  foot.  A  workman  (or  woman)  having  a  good 
eye  for  color,  examines  each  square  piece  of  drawing  in 
detail,  and  selects  the  proper  color  of  thread  suitable 
to  every  portion  of  it ;  the  threads  are  a  little  over  200 
inches  long  each,  or  about  17  lcet,  and  are  numerous 
enough  to  pack  closely  together  into  a  mass  of  one 
square  foot  in  width  and  depth.  A  strong  iron  frame¬ 
work,  17  feet  long,  is  so  arranged  that  all  these  threads 
can  be8tretched  on  it  horizontally,  tied  at  one  end,  and 
weighted  with  4  lbs.  to  each  thread  at  the  other.  Girls, 
under  the  direction  of  the  workwoman  who  selects  the 
colors,  arrange  these  threads  one  by  one,  tying  them  at 
one  end,  weighting  them  at  the  other,  and  supporting 
them  on  a  steel  bar  in  the  middle.  This  being  done, 
the  mass  of  17  feet  in  length  is  cut  up  into  blocks  of 
2(i  inches  long  each,  for  convenience  in  after-opera¬ 
tions.  All  these  processes  are  for  one  square  foot  only 
of  the  pattern,  and  they  have  to  be  repeated  as  many 
times  as  there  are  square  feet  in  it.  Supposing  a  rug 
6  feet  by  2,  with  a  lion,  tiger,  or  other  device  occupying 
the  greater  part  of  the  surface:  there  must  be  twelve 
masses  prepared,  and  as  each  mass  contains  50,000 
threads,  there  will  he  600,000  altogether.  Blocks  are 
cut  from  each  mass,  and  are  placed  in  an  iron  box  or 
frame,  side  by  side  ;  thus  forming  a  quadrangular  solid  6 
feet  by  2,  and  20  inches  deep,  with  t lie  threads  arranged 
vertically.  Now,  to  convert  this  into  a  great  number 
of  separate  rugs,  the  pattern  of  which  is  seen  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  upper  surface,  formed  by  the  ends  of  the 
colored  threads,  india-rubber  is  dissolved  in  campbene 
to  l lie  consistence  of  carpenters’  glue,  and  brushed 
well  over  the  top,  so  that  every  individual  thread  shall 
receive  its  portion;  this  being  dried,  a  second  coating 
is  applied;  and  afterwards  a  third.  A  backing  of  can¬ 
vas,  or  of  some  kiud  of  strong  cloth,  is  cemented  down 
upon  the  mass  of  threads  by  a  glue  of  the  same  kind, 
and  is  scraped  and  rubbed  until  it  adheres  to  every  in¬ 
dividual  fibre.  When  dry,  the  mass  of  threads  is 
raised  up  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  by  a  screw  act¬ 
ing  upon  a  movable  bottom  to  the  box.  A  very  keen 
circular  cutter,  1*2  feet  in  diameter,  and  rotating  170 
times  per  minute,  quickly  severs  an  horizontal  slice 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  the  box  of  threads 
being  caused  by  an  endless  screw  to  travel  onwards  to 
meet  the  cutter.  This  slice,  when  turned  up.  presents 
the  picture  complete,  in  a  beautifully  soft  nap  or  pile 
of  woollen  threads,  supported  by  a  canvas  or  woollen 
backing.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  hand-work  to  con¬ 
vert  this  into  a  rug,  carpet,  coverlet,  or  wrapper  of  any 
kind.  A  second  repetition  of  the  same  processes  con¬ 
verts  another  slice  into  a  second  rng;  and  soon,  until 
the  mass  of  20  inches  in  depth  has  been  cut  up  into 
about  a  hundred  slices,  each  forming  one  rug.  As  the 
blocks  of  20  inches  were  originally  cut  from  amass  of 
20o  inches,  the  whole  mass  produces  about  a  thousand 
rugs,  all  exactly  the  same  pattern.  It  is  this  power  of 
repetition  which  makes  the  process  pay;  for  the  great 
preparatory  labor  of  selecting  and  arranging  (say) 
610,000  distinct  threads  could  not  otherwise  be  com¬ 
pensated  for. 
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Wos'cow,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Sanford  co. 
MoK<kll<»'.  The  greater  part  of  this  French  dept,  was 
ceded  to  Prussia  in  1871.  The  small  part  left  to  France 
has  been  formed  into  an  arrondissement  of  which  the 
chief  place  is  Briey,  and  provisorily  united  to  the  dept, 
of  Meurthe  —  now  called  dept,  of  Meiirthe-et-Mosello. 
Mose'ly  Hull,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Lenoir 
co. ;  pop.  2,627. 

Mo'MJr’a,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Monroe  co. 
Mosheiin,  Johann  Lorenz  von,  ( m  os' him ,)  a  German 
theologian  and  historian,  n.  in  kiibeck,  1694,  became 
prof,  of  theology  at  llelmstedt  and  Gottingen  succes¬ 
sively,  and  D.  in  1755.  1 1  is  literary  reputation  is  based 

on  his  Institutes  of  Ecclesiastical  History  (1726),  a  work 
of  profound  research  and  ot  standard  authority  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats. 

Mosquito,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Christian  co. 

Moms,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  (’oltimbiaco. 

MOSS,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Elbert  co. 

Mos'sy  Creek,  in  Georgia .  a  dist.  of  White  co. 

Mossy  Point,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Jackson 
co. 

Mott,  Valentine,  a  celebrated  American  surgeon,  n  in 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.t  1785.  After  graduating  at  Colum¬ 
bia  Otd lege,  and  completing  his  professional  studies  in 
Edinburgh  and  London,  he  became  professor  of  sur¬ 
gery  in  Columbia  Coll,  in  1809,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Rutgers  Medical  College,  and,  later,  professor  of 
surgery  and  relative  anatomy  in  the  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Surgeons,  N.  Y.  I).  1865.  Ilis  fame  as  a  sur¬ 
geon  and  operator  was  almost  world- wide,  and  his  <V»- 
inques,  a  work  published  in  1860,  more  than  sustains  his 
reputation. 

Mott's*,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  township  of  Clarendon  co. ; 
pop.  600. 

Moil'd*  lies,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Shelby  co. ;  pop. 
1,440. 

Moul  ton,  in  Illinois,  a  vill.  of  Rose  twp.,  Shelby  co. : 
pop.  106. 

Moulton,  in  Iowa,  a  vill.  of  Washington  twp.,  Appa¬ 
noose  co. 

Mound,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Effingham  co. 

.Mound'-builders.  Seep.  1736. 

Moiinds'ville,  in  West  Virginia ,  a  vill.  of  Marshall 
co. 

Mound  Valley,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Labette  co. 
Mound' ville,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Vernon  co. ;  pop. 
897. 

Moun  tain,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Clay  co. 
Mountain,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop. 
60S. —  A  twp.  of  Johnson  co. ;  pop.  296.  —  A  twp.  of 
Montgomery  co. ;  pop.  Su9. —  A  twp.  of  Pike  co. ;  pop. 
238.  —  A  twp.  of  Polk  co.;  pop.  281.  —  A  twp.  of  Scott 
co. ;  pop.  277.  —  A  twp.  of  Van  Buren  co. ;  pop.  80.  —  A 
twp.  ot  Washington  co. \pop.  936.  — A  twp.  of  Yell  co.; 
pop.  144. 

Mountain,  in  California,  a  twp.  of  Del  Norte  co.;  pop 
99.  —  A  twp.  of  El  Dorado  co. 

Mountain,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Walker  co. ;  pop.  311. 
—  A  dist.  of  Walton  co. 

Mountain,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Barry  co.;  pop.  704. 
Mountain  City,  in  Nevada,  a  vill.  of  Elko  co. ;  pop. 
467. 

Mountain  City,  in  Texas,  a  prec.  of  Hays  co. 
Mountain  Creek,  iu  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Ca¬ 
tawba  co. 

Mountain  Spring:,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Lawrence 
co. 

Mountain  Spring,  in  California,  a  twp.  of  Butte  co.; 
pop.  264. 

Mon u tain  Springs,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Frank¬ 
lin  co. 

Mountain  Town,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Gilmer  co.; 

I  pop.  691. 

Mount  Ai'ry,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Greene  co.;  pop. 

I  1,320. 

Mount  Car  bon,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  bor.  of  Scliuyl- 
|  kill  co. 

Mount  Car'mel,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Halifax  co. ; 
pop.  4,861. 

Mount  Ce'nis.  See  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel. 

Mount  Cliuse,  in  Maine,  a  twp.  of  Penobscot  co. ; 
pop.  262. 

Mount  Cli'o,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Sumter 
co. 

Mount  Craw'ford,  in  Virginia ,  a  vill.  of  Franklin 
twp.,  Rockingham  co. 

Mount  Cro'gltnu,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Ches¬ 
terfield  co. 

Mount  Eii'ton,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Paint  twp.,  Wayne 

co. ;  pop.  296. 

Mount  E  lien,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  West  Farms 
twp.,  Westchester  co. 

Mount  E  rie,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop. 

1,238. 

Mount  Gil'ead,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Pulaski  co. ; 
pop.  1,533. 

Mount  Gilead,  iu  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co. 

Mount  lle'bron,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Greene  co. ; 

!  pop.  2,049. 

Mount  Iler'mon,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Pas- 
!  quotatik  co. 

Mount  Hope,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Lawrence  co.; 
|  pop.  1.077. 

Mount  Hope,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Liberty  co. ;  pop. 

|  4,709. 

Mount  Hope,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  West  Farms 
i  twp.,  Westchester  co. 

Mount  Hope,  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Grant  co.; 
I  pop.  758. 
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Monnt  Olivet,  in  Kentucky ,  a  precinct  and  village  of 
Robertson  co. 

Mount  Pleas  ant,  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Searcy  co.; 
pop.  167. 

Mount  Pleasant,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Whitesides 

co. 

Mount  Pleasant,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Labette  co. ; 

pop.  249. 

Mount  Pleasant,  in  Maryland,  a  dist.  of  Cecil  co. ; 
p>p.  1.440. 

Mount  Pleasant,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Pates  co. ; 
pop.  2,688. —  A  twp.  of  Cass  co. 

Mount  Sav'age,  in  Maryland,  a  dist.  of  Alleghany 
co. 

Mount  Ster  ling,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Pettis  co.; 

pop.  6,305. 

Mount  Tir'zah,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Person 
co. 

Mount  t  l'la.  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Rowan  co. ; 
pop.  1,720. 

Mount  V'nion,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Lexington  twp., 
Stark  co. 

Mount  Ver  non,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Christian 

co. 

Mount  Vernon,  in  Maryland,  a  vill.  of  New'  Windsor 
dist.,  Carndl  co. 

Mount  Vernon,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  prec.  of  Tooele 
co. 

Mount'ville.  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Troup  co. 

Mount  Washington,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough 
of  Alleghany  co. 

Mount  Vo'nall,  in  Georgia ,  a  district  of  White  co. ; 
pop.  785. 

Mount  Zi  on,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Spalding  co. ; 
pop.  760. 

Mount  Zion,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Macon  co. 

Mount  Zion,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Grant  co. 

Mount  Zion,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Clarendon 
co. 

Mount  Zion,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Decatur  co.;  pop. 
886. —  A  dist.  of  Tipson  co. 

Mouse  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  McMinn  co. ; 

pop.  625. 

Mouth  of  Bea'ver,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Floyd 

co. 

Mouth  of  Mud,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Floyd  co. ; 
pop.  1,160. 

Mouth  of  Rockliouse,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of 

Letcher  co. 

Mouth  of  San'dy,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Henry  co. ; 
pop.  596. 

Moving  Foree,  or  Power.  ( Mech .)  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  pressure  producing  motion  in  a  mass  when  it 
is  measured  by  the  additional  momentum  imparted  to 
the  mass  in  a  unit  of  time.  If  by  acting  for  a  second 
of  time  a  force  increase  the  velocity  of  a  body  from  12 
feet  to  20  feet  per  second,  the  moving  force  is  the  mass 
of  the  body  multiplied  by  8  feet,  or  the  increase  of  ve¬ 
locity  per  second.  The  moving  force  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  momentum  as  the  acceleration  does  to 
the  velocity,  for  it  is  the  increase  of  momentum  in  a 
second.  The  principal  moving  powers  are  the  strength 
of  man  and  animals,  wind,  water,  steam,  weights, 
springs, and  magnetism. —  Man.  The  ordinary  strength 
of  a  man  is  estimated  at  the  one -fifth  of' that  of  a 
horse;  that  is,  the  strength  of  five  men  is  equal  to  that 
of  one  good  horse,  and  can  accomplisli  as  much  work. 
Man  can  exert  the  greatest  strength  in  pulling  upwards 
from  about  the  height  of  his  knees,  and  the  least  when 
lie  pushes  from  him  horizontally  about  bis  own  height. 
In  dragging  a  barge  along  a  river,  having  a  rope  over 
his  shoulder,  a  man  does  not  perform  more  than  the 
twenty-seventh  of  the  strength  of  a  horse.  In  turning 
a  winch,  a  man’s  power  varies  at  different  points  of 
pulling  up  and  pushing  from  him  ;  but  if  lie  is  able  to 
work  a  day  drawing  up  a  weight  of  thirty  pounds,  by 
fixing  a  winch  in  an  opposite  direction  and  placing 
another  man  at  it,  the  two  will  with  equal  ease  raise 
seventy  pounds,  because  at  the  weakest  point  of  one 
man  the  other  is  strongest,  and  by  this  equalization 
the  advantage  of  ten  pounds  is  gained.  In  carrying 
weights  upon  the  shoulders,  the  strength  of  man  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  a  horse  ;  thus,  a  dock -laborer  will  carry  200 
lbs.  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  and  a  coal-heaver 
a  sack  containing  224  lbs.  from  his  wagon  to  the  coal- 
cellar.  With  a  weight  of  30u  lbs.  on  elastic  poles  slung 
from  the  shoulders,  as  the  old  chairmen,  two  men  will 
walk  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  A  horse  cun 
draw  20rt  lbs.  over  a  pulley  eight  hours  a  day,  two  and  a 
half  miles  an  hour.  If  the  w  eight  be  240  lbs.,  he  can 
only  work  six  hours  a  day,  and  slower.  In  turning  a 
mill,  a  horse  exerts  its  strength  to  the  best  advantage 
in  a  circle  of  forty  feet;  if  reduced  one-half,  he  has  tw  o- 
fifths  less  power.  A  horse  has  the  least  power  in  as¬ 
cending  a  bill ;  three  men  will  accomplish  much  more 
than  a  horse  in  such  a  case.  The  greatest  pow  er  of  a 
horse  is  in  drawing  in  a  straight  line,  a  position  in 
which  nian  loses  strength,  one  horse  being  equal  to 
twenty-seven  men. —  Wind.  Air  in  motion  i*  wind, and 
breathes  with  a  soft  zephyr  force  of  little  more  than 
P/>  foot  per  second,  but  heightened  to  a  hurricane,  w  ith 
destruction  in  its  course,  at  about  147  feet  in  the  same 
period  of  time.  R"iighly.  we  may  say  that  a  wind 
moving  at  about  feet  per  second,  will  strike  a  sur¬ 
face  of  a  square  foot  with  a  force  equal  to  two  ounces. 
Man  spreads  out  a  large  surface,  arrests  it  in  its  pro¬ 
gress,  and  thus  conveys,  by  this  invisible  power,  his 
restless  spirit  and  commercial  genius  to  every  cranny 
on  the  “lips  of  the  sea.”  By  it  also  he  produces  a  ro¬ 
tary  motion  in  his  mills,  and  grinds  bis  corn  for  food, 

|  his  flint  for  earthenware,  or  drains  his  quarries  and 
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mines  of  water.  —  Water.  The  running:  stream  or 
river,  the  natural  waterfall  or  roaring  cataract,  man 
seizes  and  makes  subservient  to  his  uses;  they  afford 
a  uniformity  of  motion  beyond  that  of  the  wind,  and 
consequently  are  in  proportion  more  valuable  as  a 
moving  power.  Water  falling  from  a  height  <>f  two 
feet,  with  a  velocity  of  eleven  feet  per  second,  will  turn 
a  wheel  so  as  to  give  motion  to  a  4  ft.  6  in.  diameter 
millstone  at  a  rate  of  120  revolutions  in  a  minute,  the 
wheel  moving  with  a  third  part  of  the  velocity  of  tiie 
water.  —  Steam.  This  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  moving  agents,  as  it  is  capable  of  the  greatest  in¬ 
tensity.  A  cubic  inch  of  water,  forming  into  a  cubic 
foot,  or  1,728  inches  of  steam,  possesses  an  elastic  torce 
of  15  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  at  a  temperature  of  212° ; 
at  250°,  30  lbs.;  at  210°,  45  lbs. ;  and  at  290°,  66  lbs.  A 
cubic  inch  of  water  converted  into  steam  gives  a  me¬ 
chanical  force  capable  of  raising  one  ton  one  foot  in 
height.  A  cubic  foot  of  water  made  into  steam  per  hour 
is  equal  to  the  power  of  one  hor«e,  that  is,  33,000  lbs. 
raised  one  foot  per  minute.  With  such  power,  con¬ 
trolled  by  man's  inventive  genius,  the  many  wonders 
that  daily  present  themselves  are  achieved.  —  Weights. 
Weight,  or  gravity,  is  another  power  which  is  uniform 
iu  action.  Weights  are  applied  as  the  motive  power  of 
clocks  and  other  machines.  Requiring  to  he  wound  up, 
they  are  only  taken  into  use  where  the  motion  is  slow. 
—  Springs.  A  spring  requires  time  to  bend  it,  as  a 
bow,  when  a  force  is  concentrated  that  can  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  be  released  to  give  a  rapid  blow.  Like  weights, 
springs  have  to  be  wound  up  after  being  expended,  and 
thus  are  adapted  to  slow  action.  Aspring  is  not  uni¬ 
form  in  its  action,  having  the  greatest  power  when 
most  bent ;  this  peculiarity,  where  regularity  is  wauted. 
as  iu  a  watch,  requires  contrivances  to  rectify  it;  this 
is  effected  by  what  is  called  a  fusee.  The  part  on 
which  the  chain  is  wound  by  means  of  a  key  or  winch 
gradually  lessens  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  by  a  spiral 
line;  when  the  watch  is  fir.->t  wound  up,  the  fusee  is 
covered  to  the  top  by  the  chain,  and  the  newly  wound¬ 
up  spring  in  the  other  barrel  being  strongest  at  that 
time,  unwinds  it  from  a  short  lever,  which  the  lop  of 
the  fusee  represents;  gradually,  as  the  spring  loses 
its  power,  the  lever  becomes  longer,  and  tints  an 
equal  motion  is  preserved.  —  Magnetism.  If  a  bar 
of  soft  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  horse  dioe,  or  in  any 
similar  form,  be  wrapped  round  with  copper  wire, 
and  a  current  of  electricity  passed  through  the  wire, 
the  iron  becomes  a  most  powerful  magnet,  called 
an  electro-magnet,  and  may  be  constructed  so  as  to 
bear  the  weight  of  many  tons.  With  this  power,  by 
making  some  magnets  movable  and  others  fixed,  an 
attraction  and  repulsion  has  been  created  with  such 
intensity,  as  to  act  as  a  great  moving  power,  giving 
motion  to  large  engines.  It  is  plain  that  the  force  may 
l»e  almost  illimitable,  but  the  expense  seems  to  prevent 
the  general  adoption  of  this  giant  moving  power. 
Power  is  accumulative;  that  is,  it  may  be  collected  in 
some  machine,  and  then  expended  either  gradually  or 
by  one  effort,  but  to  no  greater  extent  than  lias  been 
accumulated.  A  man  may  find  be  lias  not  power  to 
push  a  stake  into  the  ground ;  lie  therefore  takes  a 
mallet  or  hammer,  and  swinging  it  round,  collects  so 
much  power  and  momentum  with  which  he  hits  the 
stake,  and  so  causes  it  to  enter  the  ground.  The  ham¬ 
mer  may  have  passed  through  thirty  feet  of  space,  and 
the  power  sends  the  stake  a  few'  inches  into  the  earth; 
thus  this  forms  a  machine  for  a  weak  power  to  over¬ 
come  a  great  resistance  by  a  succession  of  efforts.  A 
man  in  leaping  accumulates  power  by  running  a  short 
distance  first,  and  he  expends  it  iu  one  effort.  A  sling 
is  first  moved  gently,  then  more  rapidly  round  and 
round,  to  collect  power  before  the  stone  is  allowed  to 
fly.  A  swing  at  a  fair,  filled  with  people,  requires  force 
to  set  it  going;  but  it  collects  power  and  momentum, 
until  it  mounts  so  high  as  to  become  dangerous.  A 
fly-wheel  is  another  reservoir  of  power,  and  is  mostly 
used  to  equalize  motion,  us  there  is  a  continual  pressure 
on  the  stronger  part  of  its  force  to  overcome  the  weaker. 
A  fly-wheel  does  not  increase  the  power  of  a  machine, 
but  distributes  it  regularly  during  its  movements.  The 
first  putting  it  iu  motion  is  a  loss;  but  still  motion 
may  be  accumulated  iu  if,  by  a  continuance  of  power 
sufficient  to  produce  effects  in  raising  weights  and 
overcoming  resistances.  The  wheel  used  iu  the  screw- 
press  for  coining  and  embossing  is  of  this  nature,  as  is 
also  that  in  which  a  piece  of  flat  silver  is  placed,  and 
by  a  quick  motion  a  perfect  spoon  is  made.  Some 
screw-presses  are  moved  by  having  an  horizontal  lever 
of  a  bar  of  iron  fixed  at  the  axis,  and  at  each  end  a 
heavy  ball  of  iron;  by  drawing  these  halls  back,  then 
giving  to  them  a  quick  forward  motion,  the  power  ac¬ 
cumulated  and  the  momentum  is  great,  and  the  velocity 
considerable.  The  grindstone  and  wheel  of  a  lathe  be¬ 
come  a  fly-wheel,  or  reservoir  of  motion,  when  once 
set  fairly  in  action. 

Mowetflia,  ( mo-we'kwah ,)  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Shelby 
co. 

Mow'or'**,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Lewis  co. 
M**yoc*Ic,  (moi'ok,)  in  North  Carolina ,  a  township  of 
Currituck  co. 

Iflrn.  Boll's,  in  Ala,,  a  tw  p.  of  Tuscaloosa  co. 
Muckers,  (mui.'urz,)  n.  pi.  ( Eccl .  Hist.)  The  name 
of  an  extraordinary  sect,  which  sprung  up  at  Kbnigs- 
berg  in  Germany,  in  18)5.  The  movement  seems  to 
have  originated  in  the  dualistic  and  Gnostic  views  of 
John  Henry  Schonherr  (who  was  horn  at  Memel  in 
1771,  and  died  at  Kbnigsberg  in  1820)  concerning  the 
origination  of  the  universe  by  the  combination  of  two 
spiritual  and  sensual  principles.  Ilis  followers  carried 
out  his  system  much  more  completely  than  himself. 
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The  most  notable  of  them  were  two  clergymen,  Ebel 
and  Diestel,  the  former  an  archdeacon.  By  them, 
sexual  connection  would  seem  to  have  been  elevated 
into  an  act  of  worship,  and  the  chief  means  of  the 
sanctification  of  the  flesh,  by  which  the  paradisiac  state 
was  to  be  restored.  Ebel  and  Diestel  founded  a  soci¬ 
ety,  to  which  women  —  some  of  noble  birth  — attached 
themselves.  Three  ladies  lived  in  Ebel's  house,  who 
were  popularly  regarded  as  his  three  wives;  and  Mr. 
llepworth  Dixon,  in  his  work  entitled  Spiritual  Wives 
(1868),  tells  us  that  one  of  them,  a  young  widowed 
countess,  whose  beloved  husband  had  fallen  on  the 
field  of  Ltitzen,  and  whom  he  enticed  from  the  seclu¬ 
sion  and  deep  melancholy  in  which  she  lived,  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  him  as  representing  to  him  the  principle  of 
Light  (Licht-natur) ;  another  of  the  ladies  represented 
the  principle  of  Darkness  ( Finstemiss-natur) ;  and  the 
third  represented  the  principle  of  Union  ( Umfassung).\ 
The  last  was  his  legal  write,  but  held  the  most  subor¬ 
dinate  place  in  bis  extraordinary  household.  Ere  long, 
public  feeling  was  excited  against  the  M.,  who  were 
said  to  be  guilty,  under  forms  of  piety,  of  the  most 
odious  licentiousness  in  their  meetings.  The  scandal 
became  great  in  Kbnigsberg,  and  a  garden  there  ac¬ 
quired  tiie  name  of  the  Seraphs'  Grove.  The  subject 
was  brought  before  the  courts  (1839-1812',  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  that  Ebel  and  Diestel  were  degraded  from 
their  offices,  and  the  latter  was  further  punished  by 
imprisonment  It  is.  however,  alleged,  by  some  who 
have  examined  the  whole  evidence  produced,  that  the 
decisions  did  not  proceed  upon  a  calm  judicial  inquiry, 
and  that  the  evidence  gives  no  support  whatever  to  the 
charge  of  licentiousness. 

Mini  Creek,  in  Ga.,  a  (list,  of  Habersham  co. 
Mu«l'<ly,  in  Nebraska,  a  township  of  Richardson  co. ; 
pap.  408. 

Hiidily  Rsiyou.in  Ark.,  a  twp.  of  Conway  co. 
Muddy  Creek,  In  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Jefferson  co. ; 
pop.  1,.)08. 

Muddy  Cork,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Pike  co. 
Muddy  Spring,  in  Term.,  a  dist.  of  Putnam  co. 

Mud  Kick,  iu  A entucky,  a  prec.  of  Bath  co. 

M  ltd  S|>**i  ngs,  in  Cal.,  a  twp.  of  El  Dorado  co. 

Mud  Town,  in  Ala.,  a  twp.  of  Shelby  co. 
Mu^letouiniiM,  (mug-gt-to’ne-dns,)  v.  pf.  {Eccl. 
Hat.)  A  sect  that  arose  in  England  about  the  year 
1051,  and  of  which  the  founders  were  John  Reeve  and 
Ludovic  Muggleton  (B.  1007,  D.  1097),  obscure  men,  but 
who  claimed  to  have  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  Muggle¬ 
ton  was  a  journeyman  tailor,  lie  professed  to  be  the 
“  mouth  ”  of  Reeve,  as  Aaron  was  of  Moses.  They  af¬ 
firmed  themselves  to  be  the  two  witnesses  o(  Rev.  xi. 
They  asserted  a  right  to  curse  all  w  ho  opposed  them, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  eternal  damnation 
against  their  adversaries.  They  favored  the  world  with 
a  number  of  publications,  one  <<f  w  hich  — particularly 
directed  to  the  Parliament  and  Commonwealth  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  to  the  Lord  General  Cromwell  —  was  entitled 
a  lie  monstrance  from  the  Eternal  God.  The  prophets 
were  at  that  tiiiu  imprisoned  as  nuisances  in  Old 
Bridewell.”  The  M.  denied  t lie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ; 
they  held  anthropomorphist  opinions;  and  to  all  this 
they  added  many  strange  doctrines  of  their  own,  as 
that  the  devil  became  incarnate  in  Eve,  Ac.  The  M. 
existed  in  England  as  a  sect  till  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  19th  cent,  had  passed  away  ;  but  the  census  of 
1851  showed  no  trace  of  them,  and  they  are  supposed  to 
be  now  completely  extinct. 

Mull  Ion  bur;;'.  in  Kentucky,  a  western  central  county, 
washed  by  Green  River;  area,  500  sq.  m.  The  soil  is 
mostly  fertile.  Cap.  Greenville* 

Muir,  John,  (mar,)  a  learned  English  Orientalist,  B. 
1810.  lie  has  published  Mythical  and  Legendary  Ac - 
cmints  of  Caste  (2d  ed.,  1868);  Trans- Himalayan  Origin 
of  the  Hindoos  (2d  ed.,  1872);  The  Vedas:  Opinions  of 
Indian  Authors  on  their  Origin,  Inspiration,  and  Authority 
(2d  ed.,  1868);  and  Cosmogony  and  Mythology  of  the  In¬ 
dians  in  the  Vedic  Age  (1870). 

MuTberry,  in  Ala.,  a  twp.  of  Autauga  co. 
Mulberry,  in  N.  Ca.,  a  twp.  of  Wilkes  co. 
Mulberry,  in  Tennessee,  a  vill.  of  Groce's  dist.,  Liucoln 
co. 

Mullierry  Grove,  in  III.,  a  twp.  of  Bond  co. 
Mullen  town,  in  Ky.,  a  prec.  of.  Wayne  co. 

M  iill  in's,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Cherokee  co. 
Mullin'M  (ove,  in  Tenn .,  a  dist.  of  Marion  co. 

Mul  tiplier,  n.  ( IViysics.)  Same  as  Galvanometer. 
Multno  mall,  iu  Oregon ,  a  prec.  of  Multnomah  co. ; 
po p.  218. 

Mum  ble-tlie-peg:,  in  Wes*  Virginia, a  twp.  of  Nicho¬ 
las  co. 

Mmi'tly,  in  Michigan ,  a  twp.  of  Genesee  co. 
Muni**^iiiK',  in  Mich.,  a  twp.  of  Marquette  co. 
Muii'hoii,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Stearns  co. 
Murdock,  James,  (mt/r'dd.,)  an  American  divine  and 
literateur,u.at  Westbrook,  Conn.,  1776:  n.  1856.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Yale  Coll.,  prof,  of  ancient  languages  iu  the 
University  of  Vermont, and  afterward  of  sacred  rhetoric 
and  ecclesiastical  history  in  Andover  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary.  He  published  editions  from  the  German  of  Mos¬ 
lem's  IngtituU  s  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Munscher's 
Elements  of  Dogmatic  History. 

Mur  free's  Valley,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Blount 
co, 

Murphy's,  in  Georgia,  a  (list,  of  Thomas  co. 
Murphy,  in  IE  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Ritchie  co. 
Mfir'ray,  in  California,  a  twp.  of  Alameda  co. 
Murray,  in  Minnesota,  a  S.VV.  co.,  drained  by  the  West 
Fork  of  t lie  Des  Moines  River.  Surface  nearly  level. 
Area,  7-0  sq.  ni. 

I  Mur  rell,  iu  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Hancock  co. 
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Mur'ry,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Daviess  co. ;  pop.  1,040. 

Mufi'ele  Ridge,  in  Maine,  a  plantation  of  Knox  co. ; 
p<  p.  263. 

Miutele  Fork,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Chariton  co. ; 
pop.  710. 

MiiH'eulur  Power.  (Physiol.)  The  muscles  of  an 
animal  are  machines  doing  work.  As  the  work  done  by 
a  steam-engine  is  due  to  the  force  liberated  during  the 
combination  of  the  fuel  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  s4 
the  work  of  the  muscles  is  derived  from  the  oxidation 
of  the  fond,  which  is  indeed  the  fuel  of  the  animal  body 
from  which  both  its  work  and  heat  are  obtained.  The 
physiological  processes  of  digestion,  absorption,  Ac., 
convert  the  whole  of  the  food,  except  the  portion  ex¬ 
creted  per  anum,  into  blood.  From  the  blood  the  mus¬ 
cles,  as  well  as  the  other  organs  of  the  body,  are 
nourished.  Like  the  rest  of  the  body,  t lie  muscles  un¬ 
dergo  constant  disintegration  and  require  constant  re¬ 
newal.  The  muscular  tissue  is  substantially  identical 
with  albumen  in  composition,  and  the  final  result  of  its 
disintegration  is,  that  it  is  oxidized,  and  a  number  of 
more  or  less  simple  compounds  formed  from  it.  Of  these, 
carbonic  acid,  and,  to  some  extent,  water,  are  excreted 
through  the  lungs  and  skin,  while  the  remainder,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  urea,  uric  and  hippuric 
acids,  and  creatinin,  pass  away  in  the  urine.  Other  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  metamorphosis,  notably  lactic  acid  and 
creatin,  undergo  further  change  w  it  bin  the  body.  The 
immediate  origin  of  muscular  power  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  much  study  within  the  last  ten  years.  It  was 
long  believed,  chiefly  oil  the  authority  of  Liebig,  that 
this  power  was  derived  exclusively  from  the  oxidation 
of  the  muscular  tissue  itself.  But  it  has  been  conclu¬ 
sively  proved  that  this  is  not  the  case.  About  15  per 
cent,  of  the  w'eight  of  dry  muscle  consists  of  nitrogen, 
and  as  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  disintegrated 
muscle  is  known  to  be  excreted  in  tlio  urine,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that,  by  ascertaining  t lie  quantity  of  nitrogen  in 
the  urine  excreted  during  a  certain  period,  we  can  cal¬ 
culate  the  maximum  quantity  that  can  have  been  disin¬ 
tegrated  during  that  time.  Now,  in  a  celebrated  ex¬ 
periment,  Fick  and  Wislicenus  did  a  definite  amount  of 
work  (ascended  the  Faulhorn)  oil  a  non-nit rogenous 
diet,  and,  ascertaining  from  tlio  nitr  gen  excreted  the 
utmost  quantity  of  muscle  that  could  have  been  oxi¬ 
dized,  they  found  that  it  w  as  not  sufficient  to  account 
for  more  than  one-third  of  the  work  done.  Subsequent 
experiments  by  Frankland  have  shown  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  work  which  could  have  been  derived  from 
muscular  oxidation  was  even  less  than  this.  It  is  now  be¬ 
lieved  that  all  oxidation,  whether  of  tissue  or  noil-organ¬ 
ized  liquid,  which  takes  place  w-ithin  tlio  muscle,  inay 
give  rise  to  muscular  contraction,  and  so  to  work.  The 
precise  seat  of  the  oxidation  is  still  doubtful,  though 
there  are  strong  grounds  for  thinking  that  it  takes 
place  within  the  walls  of  the  capillary  vessels.  The 
force  is  probably  set  free 
as  heat  (Haidenhain), 
and  is  transformed,  per¬ 
haps  by  the  agency  of 
the  nervous  system,  into 
work  in  the  substance  of 
the  tissue.  The  amount 
of  force  generated  in  the 
human  body  in  twenty- 
four  hours  varies,  of 
course, extremely.  If  the 
body  remain  unchanged 
in  weight,  i  lie  force  gen¬ 
erated  may  readily  be 
calculated  from  the  ca¬ 
lorific  value  of  the  day’s 
food.  The  force-value  of 
a  bare  subsistence  diet 
for  one  day  is  abt.  700,000 
metre  kilogrammes,  but 
with  the  higher  diet  re¬ 
quired  for  hard  work,  it 
is  twice  or  even  three 
times  as  much  as  this. 

The  average  daily  work 
of  a  hard-working  labor¬ 
er  is  about  108,000  metre 
kilogrammes  (350  foot- 
tons).  The  internal  work 
of  the  heart,  lungs,  Ac.,  is 
probably  about  the  same. 

The  remainder  of  the 
force  is  directly  evolved 
as  heat. 

Miittli  room,w.  ( Mech .) 

A  kind  of  rotating  drill, 
driven  by  steam,  and  in¬ 
closed  in  a  mushroom¬ 
shaped  chamber,  so  as  to  Fig.  68.  —  mushroom. 
be  used  under  water. 

Mti*ikingum,  in  Ohio ,  a  twp.  of  Washington  co. ; 
pop.  1,136. 

My  alt,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Franklin  Co. 

My allO,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Howell  co. 

Myers,  Peter  Hamilton,  anVurz,)  an  American  nov¬ 
elist,  n.  in  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1812,  is  author  of 
The  First  of  the  Knickerbockers  (1848),  The  King  of  the 
Hueons  (1850),  The  Fan  Veldens,  Ac. 

M)  or**,  in  Maryland,  a  d'fet.  of  Carroll  co. 

My 'ersfown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Jackson 
twp  ,  Lebanon  co. 

My'er**ville,  in  Maryland,  a  village  of  Jackson  dis¬ 
trict,  Frederick  co. 

My  Hot  I's,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Knox  co. ;  pop.  708. — 
A  district  of  Knox  co. 
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Mandelay  or  Pattawapura,  a  city  and  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hurniah,  near  the  Irrawaddy 
River,  350  m.  N.  of  Rangoon.  It  is  laid  out  in  three 
parallelograms,  the  two  inuer  of  which  are  walled  and 
contain  the  palace,  the  houses  of  the  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  officers,  and  the  soldiers’  quarters.  The  outer 
city  is  occupied  hy  the  merchants,  mechanics,  &c.  Dp. 
90,000. 

M«>ore,  Sir  John,  a  British  military  commander,  n.  in 
Glasgow,  Nov.  13,  1761,  entered  the  army  in  1776: 
served  in  Minorca  and  North  America;  distinguished 
himself  in  Corsica,  1794 ;  became  Maj.-Gen.  in  1795,  and 
the  year  following  captured  the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  of 
whicn  he  became  governor,  lie  next  served  in  Ireland, 
on  the  Walchereti  expedition,  and  in  Egypt,  Sicily, 
and  Sweden,  which  latter  country  he  aided  to  «  efend 
against  Napoleon  I.  Early  in  18*08,  he  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  English  troops  sent  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards 
against  the  French  invaders.  His  allies  being  defeated. 
Sir. John  was  forced  to  retreat  in  December,  reaching 
Corunna,  Jan.  II,  1809.  Here,  on  the  16th,  he  gave 
battle  to  the  French  under  Soult,  and  defeated  them, 
but  he  fell  in  the  action  and  was  huried  on  the  field. 
His  adversary,  Soult,  there  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory  ;  besides  which  his  countrymen  at  home  raised 


Mars.  ( Aslron .)  Two  moons  or  satellites  to  Mars  were 
discovered  in  Aug.,  1877.  by  Prof.  Asaph  Hall,  by  the 
aid  of  the  large  telescope  of  the  Naval  Observatory, 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  distance  of  the  inner  moon  being 
3,300  miles  from  Mars,  the  outer  one  about  12,000  tubes 
distant  from  that  planet.  These  satellites  move  from 
west  to  east,  like  the  earth’s  moon.  A  few  days  later, 
Profs.  Draper  and  Iloldcii  discovered  a  third  moon. 
They  are  all  very  small,  perhaps  less  thau  ten  utiles  in 
diameter. 

Moabite  Stone.  This  interesting  stone,  with  an 
antiquity  of  some  900  years  B.  c.,  was  found  in  1869 
among  the  Arabs  in  Palestine;  is  now  in  l  aris  at  tnc 
Louvre.  Its  length  is  about  4  feet,  and  contains  an  in¬ 
scription  in  characters  thought  by  some  to  bo  similar 
to  those  used  by  David  and  Solomon. 

Momiil'-bui  Itlers.  The  term  applied  to  a  race  long 
extinct,  who  dwelt  unon  the  American  continent  pre- 


another  to  him  near  to  that  of  Nelson,  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  Wolfe's  famous  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Sir 
John  Moore ,  however,  will  probably  outlast  them  both. 

Mo<loc*.  A  tribe  of  North  American  Indians,  for¬ 
merly  belonging  to  the  Klamath  nation,  originally 
seated  in  a  region  of  country  on  the  southern  shore  o< 
Klamath  Lake,  Cal.  This  tribe  were  long  at  feud  with 
the  Shasteecas  and  the  Klamaths;  traded  with  tin* 
prisoners  they  made  in  war;  worshipped  an  id«»l  deitj 
called  Komoose ;  were  very  dark  couiplexioued,  of  satur¬ 
nine  face,  and  blear-eyed;  and  dwelt  in  mud  hovel* 
excavated  in  the  earth,  with  conical  roofs  of  wood 
From  1847.  they  commenced  a  predatory  and  treacher¬ 
ous  warfare  against  the  whites,  massacring  all  who  fell 
into  their  hands.  Retaliations  were  then  commenced, 
and  in  1856,  Gen  Crosby  led  an  expedition  againsi 
them  and  pursued  a  harassing  warfare  until  1864,  when 
the  M.  entered  into  a  treaty,  by  which  they  ceded  their 
lands  to  the  U.  S.  govt.,  and  agreed  to  settle  on  a  reser 
vation.  This  treaty,  however,  was  not  ratified  till  Feb. 
1870,  or  the  reservation  allotted  them  till  March  of  the 
year  following.  In  the  interim,  the  M.  had  been  con¬ 
signed  to  the  Klamath  reservation,  but  there  they  found 
it  impossible  to  live,  and,  with  their  own  resources  at  an 
end,  they  were  besides  defrauded  of  government  allow¬ 
ances  and  being  constantly  harassed  by  their  enemies, 


vions  to  the  North  American  Indians;  their  remains 
arc  scattered  over  the  entire  continent,  from  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Missouri  to  Florida,  and  evince  a  great 
antiquity.  These  consist  chiefly  of  huge  niouuds  of 
earth,  sometimes  of  walls  of  stone,  laid  w  ithout  cement, 
w  hich  may  have  been  intended  for  defence,  or  for  burial- 
places  or  places  of  worship,  Some  of  them  are  very 
extensive  —  as  much  as  filty  acres,  and  walls  nearly 
two  miles  in  length.  Upon  excavating  these  mounds, 
occasional  skeletons  have  been  found,  w  ith  many  im¬ 
plements  of  stone,  sometimes  wrought  with  great  skill, 
occasionally  weapons  of  copper,  and  considerable  pot¬ 
tery.  No  existence  of  a  written  language  has  been 
discovered.  See  Squier’s  Ancient  Monuments  of  Vie. 
West;  Baldwin’s  Anc.  America  (1872);  Davis’s  Monu¬ 
ments  of  Vie  Mississippi  Valley ;  1  'rehistmic  J l aces  of 
the  U.  S.y  Foster  (IS73;;  Deport  Peabody  Museum  of  Am. 
Archxuluyy ,  dc.  (1S7G)  j  and  for  a  recent  and  very  inter¬ 


file  Klamaths.  Ultimately,  the  hand  of  Captain  Jack, 
(Krentpoos).  who  had  constituted  himself  a  rival  to 
Schonchin,  the  legitimate  chief,  returned  in  Feb.  1868, 
to  their  old  grounds  on  Lost  River,  —  the  other  and 
peaceable  hand  remaining  on  Hot  Creek  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  whites.  Captain  Jack  soon  proceeded  to  depre¬ 
dations  on  the  latter,  so  that  the  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
dian  Affairs,  in  April.  1872,  ordered  them  to  be  removed 
back  to  their  reservation.  They  refusing  to  go,  troops 
were  sent  out  agaiust  them  in  Nov.;  fighting  ensued, 
and  the  whites  withdrawing  with  loss,  the  M.  retreated 
in  good  order  to  the  Lava  Beils,  a  region  offering  a  natu¬ 
ral  fortification.  In  Jan.  1873,  their  position  was  as¬ 
sailed  by  Gens.  Wheaton  and  Gillem.  but  with  no  suc¬ 
cess.  Meantime, the  government  appointed  a  commission 
to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  M  dissatisfaction  ;  and, 
at  a  conference  held  on  April  11th,  the  Commissioners 
were  attacked  by  Captain  Jack  and  his  band,  with  the 
loss  of  Gen.  ('an by  and  others.  After  this,  active  meas¬ 
ures  were  taken,  and  the  M.,  after  a  long  and  determined 
resistance,  at  length  surrendered  to  (Jen.  Davis,  on  the 
let  of  June.  Captain  Jack  and  others  of  the  leading 
Indians  were  tried  and  executed  at  Fort  Klamath,  Oct. 
3,  while  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  numbering  148,  were 
by  government  order  deported  to  the  Quapaw  reserva¬ 
tion,  in  Iudiau  Territory. 


esting  mound  opening,  see  Proceedings  Acad.  Mat.  Sci M 
Davenport,  J"Wa ,  pt.  1,  vul.  ii.  (1877). 

Mycenae.  The  recent  excavations  of  Dr.  Schliemann 
(1*74-7)  are  very  important,  taking  us  baca  to  the 
times  described  m  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Among 
the  treasures  have  been  found  bronze  swords,  gold 
cups  and  ornaments  in  abundance,  a  gold  diadem,  an 
enormous  vase  of  pure  g«dd.  a  breastplate  of  gold,  hun¬ 
dreds  ot  buttons  of  the  same  material,  and  in  one  in¬ 
stance  two  human  skeletons,  literally  covered  with 
gold  leaves  and  surrounded  w  ith  a  profusion  of  gold  ob¬ 
jects.  Dr.  Schliemauii  feels  confident,  too,  that  he  has 
found  the  identical  tombs  of  Agamemnon  and  his  fel¬ 
low-victims.  Let  this  be  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  antiquity  of  these  remains,  having  been 
buried  2,3(4  years  —  at  least  from  the  time  when  the 
Ai  gives  captured  the  city  of  A/.,  in  u.  c.  468.  Dr.  Schlie¬ 
mann  claims,  however,  a  much  greater  antiquity. 


NABO 


F. 

FAIA 


the  fourteenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  isl 
a  nasal  consonant  of  the  liquid  series.  It  is 
y  common  to  all  known  languages,  ami  is  inter¬ 
changeable,  more  particularly  with  the  Latin,  Greek, 
ami  other  cognate  dialects,  with  a  variety  of  letters. 
Its  principal  sound  is  that  heard  in  can,  fun.  noon,  Ac  ; 
but  when  immediately  preceding g  or  k,  or  their  equiv¬ 
alents.  it  bears  a  sound  closely  approaching  that  of  ni. 
ns  in  finger,  think,  Ac.  This  is  sometimes  exemplified 
by  ng,  os  in  linger.  As  a  terminal  letter  of  the  wi,  it  is 
mute,  as  in  damn  and  limn.  As  an  abbreviation,  N  is 
used  for  north,  numero,  Ac.;  N.B.,  for  tio'a  bene  (note 
well);  N.  L.  for  non  liquet  (i.  e.,  the  case  is  not  clear 
enough  to  decide  upon);  N.  P.  for  nntarins  pubheus 
(public  notary),  Ac.  Among  the  ancients,  N,  as  a  nu¬ 
meral,  denoted  900.  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  thus  !N,  9,000. 

X  aa'iiiun's  Creek,  in  Delaware,  a  village  of  New 
C astle  co. 

Na  an,  a  town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co. 
Kildare,  abt.  9  m.  S.W.  of  Dublin  ;  pop.  2,971. 

Naau'say,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Kendall  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,021. 

Nab,  n.  [A.  S.  cncep ]  The  summit  of  a  headland, 
mountain,  or  promontory. 

Nab,  v.  a.  [D.  and  Uer.  knappen .]  To  snatch  suddenly  ; 
to  catch  unexpectedly ;  to  seize  without  warning.  (Col¬ 
loquial  and  vulgar.) 

Nab,  or  Xaal>.  a  navigable  river  of  Bavaria,  which, 
after  a  S.  course  of  90  m.,  joins  the  Duuube  3  m.  W.  of 
Ratisbon. 

Nabajoa,  ( na-va-ho'a ,)  in  Arizona  Territory,  a  river 
rising  among  the  Pinaleuo  Mountains,  and  flowing  N. 
\V.  into  the  Colorado  Uivt-r.  Length,  aUmt  25  m.  It 
received  its  name  from  the  Navajo  Indians  who  inhab¬ 
ited  the  region  through  which  it  passes. 

Na'bal.  (Script.)  A  rich  and  influential  Israelite  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  David,  having  afforded  protection  to 
y..  and  saved  his  flocks  and  herds,  his  property,  and  even 
his  life  when  in  danger,  some  time  after  sent  to  him  to 
supply  his  troops  with  provisions,  his  forces  being  in 
want  of  immediate  provender.  This  N.  refused ;  upon 
which  David,  stung  with  the  ingratitude  of  the  man  to 
whom  he  had  shown  so  much  favor,  and  to  whom  he 
had  been  of  such  signal  use,  vowed  to  take  summary 
justice  on  the  ungrateful  Jew,  and  exterminate  his  fam¬ 
ily  ;  and  biking  with  him  400  men,  set  out  for  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  mercenary  Hebrew.  Abigail,  -ZV.’s  wife, 
hearing  of  her  husband's  conduct,  ami  David's  resolve, 
collected  such,  provisions  as  the  army  required,  and, 
attended  by  a  train  of  servants,  set  out  to  meet  the 
approaching  king.  Her  beautiful  person,  combined  with 
the  excuses  she  made  for  her  husband's  conduct,  so 
softened  the  heart  of  David,  that  he  accepted  her  gifts, 
averted  his  wrath,  and  iV.  having  been  “  smitten  by  the 
Lord”  a  few  days  after,  David  married  his  widow. 

Nabia,  ( nai'bi «,)  Tyrant  of  Sparta,  whom  Philip,  king 
of  Macedon,  appointed  governor  of  Argos,  lie  was 
guilty  of  the  greatest  cruelties,  and  had  a  statue  carved 
to  resemble  his  wife,  which,  by  springs,  would  embrace 
any  one  that  touched  it,  and  then  pierce  the  victim 
through  the  body  with  spikes.  This  machine  Nabis  de¬ 
vised  as  a  means  of  extorting  money  from  bis  people; 
and  when  any  one  refused,  he  threatened  to  introduce 
him  to  his  wife.  He  was  slain  B.  c.  192. 

Xa  bit,  n.  Powdered  sugar-candy. 

Nab'luin,  Nebel,  n.  [Heb  ]  (AIus.)  One  of  the 
most  famous  musical  instruments  among  the  Jews.  Its 
form  and  nature  are  so  little  known  that  Calmet  thinks 
it  was  a  harp;  Kircher,  a  psaltery  or  stringed  instru¬ 
ment  of  percussion  played  on  by  sticks;  ami  Uarmer, 
again,  hints  at  its  being  a  bagpipe.  Bythner  says  that 
it  was  like  a  leather  bottle,  explaining  his  meaning  to 
be  that  it  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  lyre,  the  body  of  which  was  made  of  the  shell 
of  the  tortoise. 

X  a  bins,  or  Xab'iilus,(derived  from  Ne.apofis ,  or  New 
City,  so  named  by  Vespasian,  the  ancient  Sichem,  or 
Shechem,  of  the  Old,  and  LvcHVRof  the  New  Testament,) 
a  city  of  Palestine,  cap  of  Samaria,  32  m.  from  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  It  lies  in  the  valley  between  Mount  Ebal  and 
Mount  Oerizim.  and  contains  several  mosques  and 
bazaars.  Minuf.  Soap  and  cotton  ;  and  has  a  trade  in 
oil,  cotton,  and  other  agricultural  produce.  - Pop .  8,000 

Na  bob,  n.  [A  corruption  of  Him!,  naivdb,  natoaub  — 
vad.  a  deputy  or  vicegerent.]  Formerl}’,  the  title  of 
the  governor  of  a  province,  or  commander  of  an  army, 
in  India,  under  the  rule  of  the  Mongols.  The  N-  was, 
properly  speaking,  a  subordinate  provincial  governor 
under  the  subahdar ;  i.e.,  governor  of  a  subah,  or  larger 
province.  After  the  decay  of  the  Mogul  empire,  many  of 
the  N.  became  virtually  independent,  until  their  do¬ 
minions  were  reduced  by  the  English;  as,  the  No  hob 
of  Arcot.  —  A  term  vulgarly  applied  to  Europeans  who, 
having  amassed  a  large  fortune  in  the  E.  Indies,  alter 
their  return  home  live  in  Eastern  splendor. 

NabonaVsar.f  /Era©f.)(A*/ron.)An  sera  followed  by 
Hipparchus  and  Ptolem  v,ami  adopted  from  the  Chaldean 
astronomers,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  referring  the 
observations  of  eclipses  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Nahonas.-vir.  or  Nebuchadnezzar,  t/.  v.,  thealleged  found¬ 
er  of  the  Babylonish  empire.  This  sera  Niebuhr  {Lec¬ 
tures  on  Ancient  History .  i.  29)  regards  as  •*  firmly  es¬ 
tablished  in  history.”  while  he  looks  on  Nahonassar  as 
a  prince  who  shook  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and  re  estab¬ 
lished  the  independence  of  Babylon.  But  while  Niebuhr 
regards  this  fact  as  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  Sir  G.  C. 


Lewis  (Astronomy  of  the  Ancients)  regards  the  as¬ 
tronomical  canon  for  the  period  before  Cyrus  as  “a 
complete  historical  puzzle,”  and  remarks  that  “  the 
name  of  Nabonassar  is  unknown  to  ns  from  any  other 
source.”  His  conclusion  is  that  the  canon  is  referred 
to  an  arbitrary  date,  altogether  beyond  the  evidence 
of  history.  Mr.  G rote  (History  of  (iree.ee,  part  ii.  ch. 
xix.)  states  that  ‘‘the  earliest  Chaldean  astronomical 
observation,  known  to  the  astronomer  Ptolemy,  both 
precise  ami  of  ascertained  date  to  a  degree  sufficient 
for  scientific  use,  was  a  lunar  eclipse  of  the  19th 
of  March,  721  u.  c.,  the  27th  \ear  of  the  aera  of  Na¬ 
bonassar,  which  begins  with  February  26,  747  b.  c. 

Naboth,  (nai'both.)  (Script.)  An  Israelite  of  the  city  of 
Jezreel,  who  had  a  vineyard  near  the  palace  of  Aliab. 
Aliah  coveted  the  inheritance  of  his  subject,  and,  to  gain 
possession  of  it,  caused  Naboth  to  be  stoned  to  death. 

Nac.'arat,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Sp  nacar,  mother-of-pearl.]  A 
term  applied  to  a  pale-red  color  with  an  orange  cast. — 
A  fine  crape  or  linen  fabric  fugitively  dyed  of  such 
color.  The  brightest  red  crapes  of  this  kind  are  manu¬ 
factured  at  Constantinople. 

Nacli.  n.  Same  as  Natcii,  q.  v. 

Nach  cr,  n.  See  Knacker. 

Xacliii  su.  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Lee  co.,  abt.  5 
m.  E.  of  Dickson. 

Nack/cr,  Nc'cre,  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  nacar .]  Same  as 
Mother-of-pearl,  q .  v. 

Xai’Otfiloelies,  ( nak-o^Io'chiz ,)  in  Texas ,  an  E.  co. ; 
area ,  abt.  930  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Angelina  and  Atoyac 
rivers,  with  some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  undulat¬ 
ing;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Nacogdoches. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  abt.  250  ni.  N.E.  of 
Austin. 

Xacoo'chee,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  White  co., 
abt.  145  in.  N.  of  Mill  edge  v  i  1 1  e. 

Nicre'ous,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  mother- 
of-pearl. 

Xa'crite,  n.  [Fr.  nacre ,  mother-of-pearl.]  A  talcose 
silicate  of  alumina,  consisting  of  minute  scales,  with  a 
glimmering  pearly  lustre. 

Nndab,  (nai'd-b.)  (Script.)  A  king  of  Israel,  and  son 
of  Jeroboam,  whom  he  succeeded  b.  c.  954.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  his  reign,  lie  led  “all  Israel”  against  Gib- 
bethon,  but  was  slain  during  his  siege  of  that  city,  by 
Baasliu,  6on  of  Ahijah,  who  mounted  the  throne,  and 
reigned  23  years,  during  which  lie  “  smote  all  the 
house  of  Jeroboam  ;  he  left  not  to  Jeroboam  any  that 
breathed,”  as  was  prophesied  by  Ahijah  the  Shilonite. 

Xa  dab,  n.  A  Persian  high-priest,  corresponding  to 
the  Turkish  mufti. 

Xa  dir,  n.  [Ar.  nazir ,  alike,  resembling,  equal  to.] 
(Astron.  and  Geog.)  That  point  of  the  lower  hemi¬ 
sphere  of  the  heavens  corresponding  to  the  point  in  the 
upper  hemisphere  occupied  by  the  zenith;  the  point 
of  the  heavens  diametrically  opposite  to  the  zenith. 

— Hence,  the  place  or  time  of  greatest  depression  of  any¬ 
thing  :  —  opposed  to  zenith. 

“  The  seventh  century  is  the  nadir  of  the  human  mind  in  Europe.” 

Dallam. 

Nadir  Shall,  (na'dir-shd,)  a  Persian  prince,  a  cele¬ 
brated  Asiatic  conqueror,  and  one  of  those  human 
scourges  who  seem  permitted  at  times  to  desolate  the 
earth.  This  extraordinary  man  (see  Fig.  336)  was  b. 
in  the  province  of  Khorassan,  16S8,  and  at  an  early  age 
obtained  great  notoriety  as  the  chief  of  a  band  of 
robbers,  gradually  rising  to  power  and  distinction  by 
his  ambitious  daring,  and  through  the  blind  tools  who 
flocked  to  his  victorious  banners.  In  1720,  assuming  a 
mask  of  patriotism,  he  raised  a  body  of  5,000  men. 
and,  after  several  dashing  achievements,  succeeded  in 
driving  the  Afghans  from  Persia,  ami  ultimately 
in  conquering  the  whole  of  their  country,  which  lie 
added  to  his  own  possessions ;  and  having  taken  the 
capital  city  of  Candalmr,  because  the  inhabitants  fled  to 
Delhi,  and  claimed,  and  ultimately  obtained,  protection 
from  the  sovereign,  he  waged  war  upon  the  Great  Mogul ; 
then,  after  besieging  the  imperial  city,  in  1738,  entering 
Delhi,  he  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  carried 
off  a  vast  accumulation  of  treasure,  the  collection  of 
ages,  and  the  most  moderate  description  of  which  reads 
more  like  a  fable  than  a  reality.  After  slaughtering 
thousands  of  the  people,  destroying  their  city,  and  in¬ 
flicting  frightful  suffering,  he  returned  to  Persia,  where 
he  consolidated  his  power,  and  established  absolute  sway 
over  an  empire  reaching  from  the  Oxns  in  the  north 
to  the  ocean  in  the  south,  and  from  Bagdad  in  the 
west,  to  the  Indus  in  the  east.  For  the  first  years  of 
his  reign  justice  and  moderation  were  the  principles  of 
his  power;  but  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and  lei t  his 
power,  he  gradually  threw  off  all  consideration,  and 
ruled  by  his  selfish,  arbitrary,  and  unbridled  will ;  while 
in  regard  to  his  captives  the  most  inhuman  and  barbar¬ 
ous  conduct  marked  his  career.  He  put  out  the  eyes 
of  his  own  son,  simply  because  he  was  beloved  by  the 
people  ;  and  exercised  such  malignant  cruelty  on  all, 
that  his  officers,  discovering  he  meant  to  destroy  them 
all,  formed  a  league  to  save  their  lives  and  rid  the  world 
of  an  intolerable  monster,  entered  his  tent  by  nignt, 
murdered  him  as  he  slept,  and  placed  his  nephew  Ali 
on  the  musiiud  in  June,  1747. 

Xa'il<*l-st«*in,  (-stin',)n.  [Ger.  nadel ,  rteedle,  and  stein, 
stone]  (A/in.)  The  needle-stone. 

Nse'vius,  C.neids,  a  celebrated  early  Roman  poet,  b. 
probably  in  Campania,  but  resident  at  Home  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  first 
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Punic  War,  in  which  he  had  personally  served,  and  from 
this  poem  Virgil  adopted  some  passages  in  the  Alieid. 
Na?vius  wrote  also  several  comedies,  and  by  the  freedom 
of  his  attacks  on  leading  men  subjected  himself  to  im¬ 
prisonment.  and  afterwards  to  exile.  1).  at  Utica,  abt. 
B.  c.  202  Some  fragments  of  his  writings  are  extant. 

Nse'VlIH,  n.;  pi.  NJEVI.  [Lat.J  (A/>d.)  A  biith-mark 
found  on  children  ;  a  congenital  spot  or  rash. 

X a  IV,  Xair,  n.  A  kind  of  tufted  sea-bird. 

Xag,  n.  (Scot,  naig, from  A.  S.  hn vegan  ;  Ice!,  hneggia; 
Swed.,  Goth,  gnbggia,  to  neigh.]  A  small  horse;  a  pony; 
hem  e,  a  horse  in  general,  or  rather  a  sprightly  horse. 

— A  paramour;  —  used  in  a  contemptuous  sense;  as, 
“your  ribald  nag  of  Egypt.” — Shaks. 

Xag,  v.  a.  To  torment ;  to  scold  :  to  worry  with  petulant 
complaint  or  solicitation.  (Used  colloquially.) 

XagaMa'ki.  a  town  of  Japan.  See  Nanuasaki. 

a.  Peevish;  irritable;  quicktempered;  pet¬ 
ulant  ;  touchy.  (An  English  colloquialism.) 

Najforo',  a  town  of  Hindustan,  presidency  of  Bengal, 
dist.  of  Uirbhooni,  117  m.  N.W.  of  Calcutta;  Lat.  23°  66' 
N.,  Lon.  87°  20'  E. 

Nagore,  ( na-gor '.)  a  town  of  Ilindostan,  presidency  of 
Madras,  district  of  Tanjore,  on  the  Velloor  or  Nagore 
River,  at  its  mouth  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  48  m.  E.  of 
Tanjore  ;  Lat.  10°  49'  N.,  Lon.  79°  55'  E.  The  principal 
public  bwildinsrs  are  several  fine  mosques,  and  a  square 
tower  150  feet  high.  Pop.  Unknown. 

Nasroro'.  a  town  of  Hindustan,  in  Bajpootnna,  70  m. 
N.E.  of  Joodpoor.  JUanuf.  Brass  and  iron  wares.  Pop. 
40,000. 

NajrowicK'a,  in  irisconstn,  a  lake  of  Waukesha  co. 
It  covers  an  area  of  abt.  2  sq  m. 

Nngpoor',  a  dist.  of  Ilindostan,  in  the  Gundwana 
region,  bet.  Lat.  17°  50'  and  23°  5'  N.,  Lon.  78°  3'  and 
83°  10'  E. ;  area,  76,340  sq.  m.  Prod.  Wheat,  maize, 
cotton,  sugar,  rice,  aud  tobacco.  Min.  Iron,  marble, 
ami  limestone.  A/anuf.  Brass  and  copper  utensils, 
woollen  aud  cotton  stuffs,  aud  turbans.  The  cap.  is 
Nagpoor.  Pop.  4,650,000. 

Xagpoor',  (“  town  of  serpents,”)  a  city  of  Ilindostan, 
cap.  of  the  above  dist.  ami  site  of  government  of  the 
Central  Provinces  ;  Lat.  21°  9'  N.,  Lon.  79°  11'  E.  It  is 
meanly  built,  though  extensive.  A/anuf.  Silk  and  cot¬ 
ton  goods,  arms,  and  cutlery.  I*op.  115,000. 

Nag-y  ltania.  or  Nagy  Many  a.  (vofe  ban'ya.)  a 
town  of  Austria,  in  E.  Hungary,  32  m.  E.S.E.  of  Szatlie- 
nar.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  engaged  in  the 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  5,500. 

Naliant',  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Essex  co.,  abt.  10  m.  N.E.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  380. 

Xa'liasli.  (Script.)  The  father  of  Zeruiah  and  Abigail, 
David's  half-sister. 

Na'lior.  (Script.)  Son  of  Serag.  and  father  of  Terah. — 
2.  Son  of  Terah,  and  brother  of  Abraham  and  Haran. 
He  married  Milcali,  his  niece,  and  had  twelve  sous, 
among  them  Bethuel,  the  father  of  Rehekah. 

Nahr-el-Ke'beer,  or  Nalir-el-Ke'bir,  a  river 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Syria,  which  after  a  W.  course  of 
40  m.,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  20  m.  N.  of  Tripoli. 

Nall'shon,  or  Xaas  Mm.  one  of  Christ's  ancestors, 
was  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  in  the  desert,  and 
brother-in-law  of  Aaron. 

Nall  ii  ill,  (Rook  of.)  (Script.)  One  of  the  minor 
prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  author  of 
which  is  believed  to  have  flourished  towards  the  close 
of  Hezekiah’s  reign,  about  705  b.  c.  The  subject  of  the 
book  is  ‘‘  the  burden  of  Nineveh,”  i.e ,  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh  and  the  Assyrian  empire,  as  the  punishment 
of  its  wickedness  and  oppression.  It  commences  with  a 
sublime  description  of  the  justice  and  power  of  God, 
showing  how  terrible  he  is  to  his  enemies;  then  follows 
an  account  of  the  sufferings  of  Nineveh,  until  it  is 
utterly  destroyed.  In  freshness  and  graphic  power  this 
author  is  not  behind  any  of  the.  other  minor  prophets. 
He  gives  evidence  of  a  rich  and  lively  imagination,  and 

.  his  figures  are  abundant  and  appropriate;  the  language 
is  classical  throughout.  “  His  prophecy,”  says  Bishop 
Lowth,  “  form 8  a  regular  and  perfect  poem  ;  the  exor¬ 
dium  is  not  merely  magnificent,  it  is  truly  majestic; 
the  preparation  for  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  the 
description  of  its  downfall  and  desolation,  are  expressed 
in  the  most  vivid  colors,  and  are  bold  and  luminous  in 
the  highest  degree.” 

XTaliuii'ta,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co., 
abt.  61  ni.  S.E.  of  Raleigh. 

Naiail,  (nd'yad,)  n.  [Gr.  naias,  naiiidos ,  from  nab ,  to 
flow  ]  (A/yih.)  In  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology, 
the  Naiads,  or  Naiades,  w  ere  certain  inferior  deities,  w  ho 
presided  over  rivers,  wells,  springs,  and  fountains,  and 
are  represented  as  young,  graceful,  and  extremely  beau¬ 
tiful  nymphs,  to  whom  great  veneration  was  paid  and 
sacrifices  offered.  The  oblations  usually  presented  on 
the  altars  of  the  Naiads  consisted  of  milk,  fruits,  and 
flowers,  and  libations  of  wine,  honey,  and  oil.  They  are 
usually  represented  leaning  on  an  urn,  from  which  flows 
a  stream  of  water,  and  when  draped,  which  is  seldom, 
their  vesture  is  of  a  thin  greenish  line,  sufficiently  light 
to  show  the  contour  of  the  limbs  beneath.  On  gems 
they  are  sometimes  represented  with  large  flowing  veils, 
their  only  general  vestment. 

—pi.  (ZoVl.)  See  Uniomi-jj. 

—pi.  (Hot  )  The  order  Naiadacerp.  q.  v. 

Xaiaila'ocBe.  n.jpl  (B<>t.)  The  Fluviales  or  Naiad 
family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Hydrates.  Dug. 
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Hypo p:y nous  stamens,  a  free  ovary,  a  complete  embryo, 
ami  globose  pollen.  They  are  aquatic  plants,  with  cel¬ 
lular  leaves  and  inconspicuous  perfect  or  monoecious 
flowers;  calyx  2- to  4-sepalled,  or  altogether  wanting. 
Stamen  definite:  stigma  simple,  often  sessile;  fruit  dry, 
indebiscent.  1-celled,  l-seeded  ;  seed  pendulous,  without  - 
albumen.  The  plants  of  this  order  inhabit  both  the 
ocean  and  fresh  water  in  nearly  all  countries.  They 
have  no  known  uses.  The  order  includes  9  genera  and 
16  spec  ies. 

Kai  ant.  a.  (Her.)  Represented  as  swimming,  as  a 
fish  in  an  escutcheon. 

Nflif,  a.  (Fr  J  Presenting  a  natural  appearance a  term 
applied  by  lapidaries  to  a  stone  of  true  natural  lustre. 

i\ail,  (ndl.)  n.  [A.  S.  ncegel:  D.  and  Ger.  nagel ;  akin  to 
Lat.  unguis,  Gr.  onuchus ,  a  daw.]  ( Physiol .)  The 
terminal  horny  appendage  of  the  finger  and  toe  when 
they  are  in  the  form  of  flattened  or  depressed  plates, 
serving  to  support  a  broad  tactile  surface,  as  in  the 
human  fingers.  When  these  appendages  are  com¬ 
pressed.  curved,  pointed,  and  extended  beyond  the 
digit,  they  are  called  talons  or  claws ,  and  the  animal 
bearing  them  is  said  to  be  unguiculate ;  when  they 
encase  the  extremity  of  a  digit  like  a  box,  they  are 
called  hoofs ,  and  the  animal  is  ungulate.  —  The  nails 
are  an  altered  form  of  the  epidermis  or  outward  layer 
of  the  skin.  Under  the  microscope,  a  portion  of  newly- 
formed  nail  is  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  nu¬ 
cleated  cells,  which  are  of  exactly  the  same  character  as 
those  found  in  the  new  layers  of  epidermal  tissue.  No 
distinct  structure  can  be  observed  as  the  nail  grows 
older,  but  when  immersed  in  a  weak  solution  of  caustic 
potash  or  soda,  the  cells  become  visible.  The  nails  of 
a  human  being  are  produced  from  a  fold  in  the  true 
*kiu,  which  has  a  highly  vascular  surface,  furnished 
with  longitudinal  elevated  ridges,  to  which  blood-vessels 
are  copiously  distributed,  and  between  which  the  soft 
inner  layer  of  the  nail  drops  down.  The  growth  of  the 
nail  is  caused  by  additions  to  its  base;  but  as  it  moves, 
it  also  receives  additional  matter  from  the  skin  on 
which  it  rests.  According  t<>  M.  beau,  the  condition  of 
the  nails  may  be  made  subservient  to  the  diagnosis  of 
disease.  When  a  nail  is  injured,  it  is  speedily  repro¬ 
duced,  except  when  the  skin  beneath  has  been  destroyed. 

(Manuf.)  A  small  pointed  piece  of  metal,  generally 
with  a  head,  to  be  driven  into  a  board  or  other  piece  of 
timber,  and  serving  to  fasten  it  to  other  timber.  Until 
a  comparatively  recent  date,  nails  were  made  only  by 
hand,  but  now  are  largely  manufactured  by  machinery. 
The  making  of  hand-made,  or  wrought  nails,  usually 
retains  the  character  of  a  domestic  manufacture,  and 
forms  the  employment  of  a  class  of  blacksmiths,  called 
nailers,  who,  in  England,  are  frequently  assisted  by  the 
female  members  of  their  families.  The  iron  is  received  by 
the  nailer  in  the  shape  of  narrow  square  rods,  varying  iu 
si/.e  according  to  the  kind  of  nail  to  be  forged  from 
them.  The  ends  of  several  of  these  rods  are  put  into 
the  fire  at  once.  When  properly  heated,  one  is  with¬ 
drawn  and  forced  on  a  steel  anvil  to  a  fine  tapering 
point.  The  pointed  end  is  then  cut  off  at  the  proper 
length.  In  making  some  kinds  of  nails,  this  operation 
completes  the  nail,  as  in  horse-shoe  nails;  but  in  most* 
cases,  a  subsequent  process  is  necessary  in  order  to  form 
the  head.  In  order  to  effect  this,  the  red-hot  nail  is 
dropped,  point  downwards,  into  a  hole,  in  an  instrument 
called  a  bore.  The  hole  fits  the  upper  or  thicker  part 
of  the  nail,  so  that  when  dropped  into  it.  a  few  well- 
directed  blows  of  the  hammer  upon  the  thick  projecting 
end  of  the  spike  or  nail,  converts  it  into  a  head  of  tin* 
required  shape.  Some  nailers  acquire  great  dexterity 
in  their  craft.  One  man  has  be**n  known  to  make 
34.000  flooring-nails  in  a  fortnight,  which  would  require 
on  an  average  1, 030.656  strokes  of  the  hammer.  Gist- 
nails  have  long  been  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
wrought  nails.  Although  they  are  much  cheaper,  they 
are  so  clumsy  and  brittle  that  they  can  only  he  used 
for  a  few  coarse  purposes,  as  in  plasterer's  work  and 
the  nailing  up  of  fruit-trees.  For  certain  kinds  of  wood¬ 
work,  however,  a  very  valuable  kind  of  cast-nail,  made 
from  a  pure  material,  called  malleable  cast-iron,  is  now 
employed.  They  are,  however,  as  soft  as  copper,  ami 
therefore  not  suitable  for  use  in  hard  wood.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  comparatively  high  price  of  wrought  nails, 
and  the  insufficiency  of  cast-nails  as  a  substitute  for 
them,  many  ingenious  machines  have  been  invented  for 
forming  nails  by  cutting  or  stamping  out  of  plates  or 
rods  of  wrought  iron.  About  1790  the  first  machine  for 
dispensing  with  hand-labor  in  nail-making  was  invented 
in  England  It  was,  however,  only  proposed  to  use 
water,  or  other  mechanical  power,  to  move  hammers 
and  other  appliances  for  making  nails  similar  to  those 
made  by  hand.  The  next  step  in  advance  was  the  ma¬ 
chine  of  Thomas  Clifford,  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  patented 
iu  1790.  He  used  two  iron  rollers,  faced  with  steel,  in 
which  were  sunk  impressions,  or  forms  of  the  nails, 
half  of  the  form  being  in  each  roller,  and  arranged  cir¬ 
cumferentially,  so  that  a  bar  of  iron,  being  passed  be¬ 
tween  the  rollers,  came  through  a  string  of  nails,  the 
head  of  one  nail  being  slightly  joined  to  the  point  of  the 
next;  these  were  then  separated  by  shears  or  nippers. 
Sometimes  several  rows  of  indentations  were  made  in 
the  surface  of  the  rollers,  and  instead  of  bars,  a  slip  of 
sheet-iron  was  passed  through,  and  being  forced  into 
the  dies  was  formed  into  nails.  .Still  another  method 
was  to  form  nails  l»y  casting,  but  these  were  too  brittle  I 
to  be  of  much  service.  —  Nails  made  by  either  of  the 
processes  already  mentioned  were  very  expensive;  and! 
in  the  U.  States,  where  so  many  wooden  structures  had 
to  he  erected  by  the  settlers,  t.he  obtaining  of  cheap] 
nails  was  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  was  under  the 
stimulus  of  this  pressing  necessity  that  about  the  year] 


1790  ingenious  men  set  to  work  to  invent  nail-machines. 
It  is  difficult  at  the  present  day  to  ascertain  who  it  was 
that  first  conceived  the  idea  of  cutting  nails  from  slips 
or  rolled  plates  of  iron.  At  first  the  nails  were  cut 
from  a  slip  or  hoop,  and  headed  by  a  few  blows  of  a 
hammer  while  grasping  them  in  a  vice  worked  by  the 
foot,  lint  very  soon  the  machines  were  made  to  cut 
and  head  the  nail  at  one  operation.  Between  1794,  the 
date  of  the  first  patent,  ami  1817,  more  than  100  patents 
had  been  issued  tor  nail-machines  and  improvements. 
The  first  patent  was  for  a  machine  for  cutting  nails, 
March  23,  1794,  to  Josiah  G.  Person,  or  Pearson,  of  New 
York.  Jan.  16,  1795,  Jacob  Perkins  of  Boston  obtained 
a  patent  for  a  cutting-machine.  The  following  year 
patents  were  issued  to  Peter  Cliff  and  to  Amos  Whitte- 
rnore  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  Daniel  French  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  The  first  patent  for  a  cutting-  and  heading- 
machine  (Nov.  11,  1796)  was  granted  to  Isaac  Garretson 
of  Pennsylvania;  and  on  Dec.  12,1796.  a  patent  for  a 
similar  machine  to  George  Chandler  of  Maryland.  After¬ 
wards  several  patents  were  granted  to  Jesse  Reed.  Sam¬ 
uel  Rogers,  and  Melville  Otis  of  Massachusetts,  to  Mark 
and  Richard  Reeve  of  Philadelphia,  to  Roswell  Noble 
of  Baltimore,  and  others.  The  machine  invented  by 
Jesse  Reed,  with  some  later  improvements,  is  that  still 
most  largely  used.  The  manufacture  of  cut  nails  was 
soon  established  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  In 
1810  Joseph  C.  Dyer  of  Boston,  hut  then  a  merchant  in 
London,  took  out  patents  in  England  for  the  nail-ma¬ 
chinery  invented  in  Massachusetts,  and  large  manufac¬ 
turing  establishments  were  soon  put  iu  operation.  Some 
iu  the  neighborhood  of  Birmingham  are  aide  to  make 
over  40,000,000  nails  per  week.  In  1856  there  were  in 
the  United  States  2,045  machines,  producing  81,462 
tons  of  nails.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  persons  men¬ 
tioned  above  were  not  the  first  to  invent  machines  for 
cutting  nails.  In  Hunt's  Merchant' s  Magazine,  it  is 
stated  that  Benjamin  Cochran,  a  shopmate  of  Eli  Whit¬ 
ney,  who  died  at  Batavia,  N.  Y  ,  in  1846,  made  the  first 
machine  of  the  kind  about  L90.  Many  of  the  first  in¬ 
ventors  spent  large  sums  of  money  on  their  machines. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  it  cost  more  than  $1,000,000 
to  bring  them  to  the  perfection  arrived  at  in  1810,  when 
a  machine  made  about  100  nails  per  minute.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  full  value  of  this  American  invention 
was  brought  prominently  before  the  world  in  the  well- 
known  report  of  Albert  Gallatin,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Largo  nail-factories  were  early  established 
in  different  parts  of  Massachusetts,  and  at  Ellicotts 
Mills,  near  Baltimore.  At  the  present  day,  the  business 
is  carried  on  very  extensively  in  the  Schuylkill  iron  re¬ 
gion  of  Pennsylvania.  There  the  pigs  from  the  furnace 
go  immediately  to  the  ldoomery,  thence  to  the  rolling- 
mill,  and  so  on  through  the  slitting  and  nail  cutting 
machines,  so  that  all  the  operations,  from  the  crude  ore 
to  the  finished  nail,  are  carried  on  at  the  same  place.” 
(New  Am.  <'yc.)  —  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  18«>7,  the  exports  of  nails  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  4,481,601  pounds,  valued  at  $321,716. 

— A  stud;  a  boss;  as,  “the  desk  with  silver  nails.”  Swift. 

— A  measure  of  length,  being  2*4  inches,  or  l-16th  of  a 
yard. 

On  the  nail ,  in  hand  ;  forthwith  ;  at  the  moment;  im¬ 
mediately;  without  credit  or  delay. 

"  We  want  our  money  on  the  nail."  —  Sirift. 

To  hit.  Vie,  nail  on  the.  head,  to  hit  the  exact  mark :  to 
guess  or  conclude  precisely  to  the  point;  as,  he  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  when  he  called  you  a  fool. 

— v.  a.  To  fasten,  unite,  close,  or  make  compact  with  nails: 
to  spike;  to  stud  with  nails. 

“  Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag."  —  Holmes. 

— To  secure,  bind,  or  hold,  as  to  a  bargain  or  concurrence 
in  an  argument  or  agreement ;  to  catch;  to  trap;  as,  I 
nail'd  him  with  his  own  words. 

Nail  -ball,  n.  (Mil.)  A  circular  ball  with  an  iron  bar 
protruding  through  its  centre,  to  prevent  its  revolving 
in  the  bore  of  a  cannon. 

Nail  -brush,  n.  A  brush  for  cleaning  the  nails. 

Nail  er,  n.  A  nail-maker. 

Nail'eross,  n.  A  female  nail-maker,  (r.) 

Nail  ery,  n.  A  forge  or  smithy  w  here  nails  are  made. 

Nai  I  '-hea<le<l,  a.  Having  a  head  resembling  that  of  a 
nail ;  constructed  so  ns  to  appear  like  the  head  of  a  nail. 

Nainsook',  n.  A  kind  of  jaconet  muslin,  formerly- 
made  in  India. 

Nairn,  a  maritime  co.  of  Scotland,  E.  of  Moray  Frith, 
having  N.  the  Sea,  E.  the  co.  of  Moray,  S.  and  W.  Inver¬ 
ness ;  urca.215sq.nl.  Desc.  Mountainous  and  barren, 
except  along  the  coast  and  in  the  valleys.  Hirers. 
Nairn  and  Findhorn.  Prod.  The  usual  cereals.  Manuf. 
Unimportant.  The  cap.  is  Nairn.  Pop.  10.000. 

Naikn,  a  seaport-town  of  Scotland,  cap  of  the  above  co., 
at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Nairn,  15  m  N.E  of  Inver¬ 
ness,  and  72  m.  N.E.  of  Aberdeen.  The  harbor  is  acces¬ 
sible  only  for  small  vessels.  Exp.  Grain,  cattle,  timber, 
salmon,  herring,  and  other  fish.  Pop.  4,000. 

Nnisi'saut.  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  naxci, 
liatus.J  (Her.)  Said  of  an  animal  de¬ 
picted  as  coming  forth  out  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  (Fig.  1906)  —  not  like  issuant.  out 
of  the  boundary  line — of  an  ordinary. 

Naive.  (nd-erf,)a.  (  Fr ,  from  Lat.  nu- 
tivus,  natural,  native.]  Artless;  in¬ 
genuous:  having  a  native  or  unaffect¬ 
ed  simplicity:  as,  a  naive  question, 
a  naive  remark. 

Naively,  ad-.  [Fr.  nairementA  In¬ 
genuously;  with  native  or  unaffect-  Fig.  1906. 
ed  simplicity.  naissant. 
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!  Naivete,  (nd-ev'ta,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  natirtlas.]  Na¬ 
tive  simplicity;  unaffected  plainness  or  openness;  un- 
disguised  artlessness  or  ingenuousness. 

Nil  ja  ftlaje.  n.  (Zook)  See  Asp. 

NajaM,  n.  [Gr.  nao,  to  flow  :  hence,  Nais  or  Niides , 
nymph  of  the  waters;  from  the  habitat.]  (lint.)  A  ge¬ 
nus  ot  plants,  order  Naiadace.se.  They  are  aquatic  plants, 
w  ith  axillary  flowers.  N.  Canadensis,  the  Water-nymph, 
is  a  slender,  flexible,  rather  erect,  submerged  water- 
plant,  found  from  Canada  to  New  Jersey  and  the  West 
ern  States. 

Naked,  a.  [AS.  nacod ;  Ger.  nackt;  Teel,  nalct;  Ir. 
nochd.]  Not  covered;  bare;  nude;  having  no  clothe* 
on ;  as.  a  naked  body. 

— Unarmed  ;  defenceless  ;  open  ;  exposed  ;  having  no  means 
of  protection. 

"  He  would  not .  . .  have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies."—  Shake. 

— Open  to  view  ;  not  hidden  or  concealed  ;  without  disguise, 
ornament,  or  exaggeration;  plain;  evident;  manifest. 

**  The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side, 

Thai  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out.”  —  Shake. 

— Without  adjunct,  addition,  or  accessory;  devoid  of  need¬ 
ful  advantages  or  appendages  ;  destitute ;  unaided:  bare; 
as,  his  means  are  miked.  —  Mere  ;  simple  ;  abstract ;  as, 
a  naked  belief.  —  Hooker. 

(Bot.)  Destitute  of  the  usual  covering  or  appendage. 

Worcester. 

Naked  flowing.  (Carp.)  The  whole  assemblage  or 
contignation  of  timber-work  for  supporting  the  board¬ 
ing  of  a  floor  on  which  to  walk  Naked  flooring  con¬ 
sists  of  a  row  of  parallel  joists,  called  poor-joist s. 

— n.  (Arch.)  The  surface  of  the  shaft  of  a  column  or 
pilastro,  where  the  mouldings  are  supposed  to  project; 
also,  the  remote  face  of  a  wall  whence  the  projectures 
take  their  rise.  It  is  generally  a  plane  surface;  and 
w  hen  the  plan  is  circular,  the  naked  is  the  surface  of  a 
cylinder  with  its  axis  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

Na'keclly,  adr.  In  a  naked  maimer:  without  cover¬ 
ing:  barely:  simply;  merely;  in  the  abstract ;  evidently ; 
manifestly. 

Nn 'ko<l  ness,  n.  State  of  being  naked:  want  of  cover¬ 
ing  or  clothing;  nudity;  bareness;  exposure;  want  of 
means  of  protection  or  defence;  plainness;  openness  to 
view. 

“Thy  only  armor  is  thy  nakedness.” — Prior. 

(Script.)  The  genital  organs. 

“  Ham  .  .  .  saw  the  nakedness  of  his  father.” — Gen.  ix.  23. 

Na'kor,  n.  Same  as  Nacke,  q.  v. 

—  A  kind  of  kettle-drum. 

Nakliivlie van,  ( nak-i-che'van ,)  a  town  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  in  Trans-Caucasia,  on  the  Aras,  80  m.  S.E.  of  l-  ri- 
van.  It  claims  to  he  the  oldest  city  in  the  world,  tra¬ 
dition  implying  that  here  Noah  lauded  from  the  ark 
It  is  now  almost  a  ruin. 

Nakliitclicv ill*,' nak-itch-e-van\)  s\  town  of  European 
ItiiKsia,  govt,  of  Ekaterinoslav,  on  the  Don,  25  ni.  from 
its  mouth  in  the  Sea  of  Azov.  N,  w  ith  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  town  of  Rostov,  are  the  entrepots  of  the  Don. 
Manuf.  Woollen  goods.  Pop.  14,500. 

Na'kir,  n.  [Ar.  nukara.]  A  fugitive  pain,  shooting 
from  one  limb  to  another. 

Nam  able,  a.  Susceptible  of  nomenclature. 

Nam aq  tins',  a  tribe  of  the  Hottentots,  q.  v. 

Nama'tioBi.  n.  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  levying  distress 
on  property. 

Naiii'by-pam'by,  n.  That  which  is  maudl  n.  or 
weakly  and  sillily  sentimental  or  gushing;  that  which 
is  affectedly  or  finically  pretty;  far-fetched  naivete. 

— a.  Affectedly  sentimental;  wishy- watery ;  sicklily  tu¬ 
mid;  contemptible  for  diluted  or  put-on  prettiness;  fin¬ 
ical  ;  as,  a  namby-pamby  manner  of  speaking. 

Name,  n.  [A.S.numa;  Ger  .name;  Goth,  namo;  Pers. 
ndm  ;  Hind,  nom  ;  Lat.  nomen;  Gr.  otwma;  Sansk.  nd- 
man.]  That  by  which  a  person  or  thing  is  spoken  of 
and  known;  an  appellation  or  title  attached  to  a  thing 
by  customary  use;  epithet.  —  When  names  denote  in¬ 
dividual  objects,  such  as  countries,  rivers,  towns,  men, 
Ac.,  they  are  called  proper  or  appropriate  names.  More 
usually,  however,  the  term  proper  name  is  applied  to 
those  of  men.  Among  the  Greeks,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  families  at  Athens  and  Sparta,  there  were  no 
family  names.  Among  the  Homans,  each  person  had 

*  three  names  :  first,  the  prs&wmen,  or  distinction  of  the 
individual;  second,  the  uomen,  or  name  of  the  clan; 
and  third,  the  cognomen ,  or  family  name.  A  surname 
was  sometimes  added,  which  was  borrow’ed  from  some 
exploit  or  remarkable  event;  as  in  the  case  of  Scipio 
Africanus.  The  pnenomen  was  always  placed  first,  and 
usually  written  with  one  or  two  letters;  as  M.  Marcus, 
C.  Cains,  P.  Publius,  Ac  The  nomen  was  second;  as 
Julius  Fabius,  for  the  Julian  and  Fabian  clan.  The 
cognomen  came  last;  as  Ca?sar,  Cicero.  Thus  in  the 
name  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  M.  is  the  pnrnomen,  distin¬ 
guishing  him  from  his  brother  Quintus;  Tullius  the  no¬ 
men,  distinguishing  the  clan  ;  and  the  cognomen  Ticero, 
which  shows  the  family.  Among  the  Celtic  and  Ger¬ 
man  nations,  each  person  was  denoted  by  one  word. 
This  was  also  the  case  in  the  early  aud  primitive  states 
of  society.  Among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  the  names  of 
Abraham,  Aaron,  David,  Solomon,  were  employed  in¬ 
dividually  and  singly.  In  the  other  nations  which  pre¬ 
ceded  European  civilization,  the  same  feature  is  to  he 
observed.  One  word  denoted  one  person  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
ami  Persia.  Among  the  Saxons  this  primitive  system 
was  prevalent  not  only  when  they  were  first  established, 
but  during  the  whole  period  when  they  held  dominion 
in  Britain.  The  names  of  Alfred,  Harold,  Edwin.  Ac., 
each  signified  a  single  individual.  At  t lie  present  day’ 
the  system  of  personal  nomenclature  is  to  have  one 
name  fur  the  individual  prefixed  to  another  name  which 
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distinguishes  the  family  to  which  he  belongs.  Probably 
one  of  the  oldest  methods  of  distinguishing  different 
individuals  of  the  same  name  was  by  adding  their 
father’s  name  to  their  own.  Hence  originated  many 
English,  German,  and  Danish  names  which  end  in  sun, 
sohn,  and  sen ;  for  example,  Williamson,  Andersohn, 
Thorwaldsen.  With  feudalism  new  names  were  intro¬ 
duced,  derived  from  the  districts  conferred  on  the  noldea, 
or  from  the  feudal  relations.  Another  class  of  names  are 
those  of  locality,  which  are  either  derived  from  places 
of  generic  names,  as  Hill,  Dale.  Cliff,  Ac.,  or  from  some 
specific  place.  Everywhere  the  nobility  had  family 
names  before  the  commoners.  But  among  the  latter 
is  a  class  of  names  derived  from  their  occupation  and 
trades;  such  its  Smith,  Miller,  Fisher,  Barber,  Ac.  The 
number  of  this  class  is  very  great,  and  includes  the 
names  of  several  lost  trades,  or  trades  which  have 
changed  their  names:  thus  we  have  Fu rbisher,  Foster, 
Fletcher,  Parget  ter,  Taverner,  Webster,  Page,  Reeve,  Ac. 
Sometimes  striking  external  peculiarities  or  mental  qual¬ 
ities  have  given  origin  to  names,  which  have  descended 
to  the  posterity  of  those  on  whom  they  were  bestowed : 
such  are  Swift,  Brown,  Long,  White,  Black,  Good.  Wise, 
and  others.  There  are  only  53  names  of  men  which  can 
he  used  without  some  appearance  of  singularity.  Of  these 
there  are  25  of  Hebrew  origin,  19  derived  from  the  dia¬ 
lects  of  W.  Europe,  5  from  the  Greek,  and  4  from  the 
J-atin.  Out  of  the  whole  there  are  12  more  in  use  than 
any  others  :  these  are  Charles,  Edward,  Francis,  George, 
Henry,  James,  John,  Richard,  Robert,  Samuel,  Thomas, 
and  William. 

—Reputation;  character;  credit;  that  which  is  said  of  a 
person ;  —  used  with  an  adjective,  as  good  or  bad. 

“  He  that  Riches  from  me  mj  good  /tame  .  .  .  makes  me  poor  in¬ 
deed."  —  Shaks. 

— Fame ;  honor ;  celebrity  ;  eminence ;  praise ;  distinction. 

“  One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names 
That  were  not  born  to  die."  —  Halleck. 

— Remembrance;  memory;  extended  reputation. 

"  My  name  aud  memory  1  leave  to  men's  charitable  speeches." 

Lord  Bacotu 

— Persons  bearing  a  certain  name:  stock;  race;  family; 
lineage. 

"  A  warrior  of  the  Douglas’  name.*"  —  Scott. 

— An  individual;  a  person. 

**  They  list  with  women  each  degen’rate  name.’*  —  Dryden. 

Christian  name,  the  appellation  received  by  a  person 
at  baptism,  as  distinguished  from  surname. — In  name , 
in  profession  or  title  only;  apparently  ;  assumedly ;  with¬ 
out  reality  or  substance. 

"  There  is  a  friend  which  is  only  a  friend  in  name.”  — >  Eccles. 

In  the  name  of,  in  behalf  of;  by  pow'er  or  authority 
delegated;  on  the  part  of;  iu  the  assumed  character  of. 

"  Now,  in  t\e  name  o/all  the  gods  at  once."  —  Shake. 

Proper  name.  See  Proper.  —  To  call  names,  to  apply 
opprobrious  or  invidious  epithets  to;  to  nickname. 

"The  husband  calle  her  ten  thousand  names."  —  Granville. 

To  take  a  name  in  rain,  to  make  idle  or  profane  use 
of  a  name;  to  swear  by  an  appellation. 

— t\  a.  [A.S.  naman .]  To  give  a  name  or  appellation  to; 
to  designate  by  name;  to  set  or  give  a  sound  or  combi¬ 
nation  of  sounds  to,  by  which  a  person  or  thing  is 
known  or  distinguished;  to  call;  to  denominate;  to 
style. 

•*  She  named  the  child  Ichabod.”  —  1  Sam.  iv.  21. 

— To  speak  of  by  name;  to  mention  by  name;  to  refer  to 
by  distinctive  appellation. 

"  None  named  him  but  to  praise."  —  Halleck. 

— To  nominate  ;  to  point  out  for  any  purpose  by  name;  to 
specify;  as,  he  is  named  as  prime  minister. 

To  name  the  name  of  Christ ,  to  make  profession  of 
Christian  faith. 

Name,  n.  ( O .  Eng.  Law.)  A  distraint;  an  impounding; 
also,  the  tiling  or  chattel  distrained. 

^'aiiirka  gon,  in  Wisconsin,  a  river  flowing  into  St. 
Croix  River  in  Burnett  co. 

Name  less.  a.  Without  a  name;  not  distinguished  by 
an  appellation  ;  noting  a  thing  or  person  whose  nomen¬ 
clature  is  not  known  or  mentioned. 

"  A  headless  carcass,  and  a  nameless  thing."  —  Dryden. 

— Not  noted  or  celebrated;  undistinguished;  without  re¬ 
pute. 

44  Sameless,  unremembered  acts  of  kindness  and  of  lore." 

Words  worth. 

Name  lessly,  ado.  In  a  nameless  manner. 

Nanae'ly.  ado.  By  name;  particularly;  that  is  to  say; 
to  wit;  videlicet ;  as.  there  were  three  of  them,  namely , 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry. 

Nam  e'-|>l  ate,  n.  A  plate  ot  metal,  Ac.,  inscribed 
with  a  person’s  name. 

Nam'er.  n.  One  who  names  or  calls  by  name. 

Name  sake.  n.  One  whose  name  has  been  given  to 
him  for  the  sake  of  another ;  one  who  bears  the  same 
name  as  another. 

Nam'iiitf'ly.  adr.  By  name. 

Namoxiue  Creek,  in  Virginia,  enters  the  Appomat¬ 
tox  River  between  Amelia  and  Dimviddie  cos. 

Na  mur,  a  prov.  of  Belgium,  having  N.  Brabant,  E. 
Luxembourg  and  Liege.  S.  the  French  dept,  of  Ardennes. 
W,  Hainault;  area,  1,400  sq.  m.  Dtse.  Diversified  and 
very  fertile.  Hirers.  Meuse,  Sambre,  and  Lease.  Prod. 
Wheat,  oats,  hops,  hemp,  and  flax.  Cattle  are  also  ex¬ 
tensively  reared.  Min.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  coal,  and 
marble.*  Man  of.  Articles  of  iron,  copper,  aud  brass. 
The  cap.  is  Namur.  Pop.  299,808. 

Namuk,  a  town  of  Belgium,  cap.  of  the  above  prov.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Meuse  and  Sambre,  33^  m.  S.W.  of 
Liege,  and  33  in.  S.K.  of  Brussels.  It  is  beautifully  situ¬ 
ated  iu  tbu  midst  of  a  level  and  fertile  country,  67  m. 
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S.E.  of  Brussels,  is  strongly  fortified,  entered  by  eleven 
gates,  and  further  strengthened  bv  a  commanding  cita¬ 
del,  built  on  a  rock  that  gives  it  an  imposing  appearance, 
and  renders  it  very  formidable  us  a  military  post.  The 


streets  are  wide,  the  houses  well  built  and  generally  of 
stone;  and  two  bridges  spanning  each  river, add  greatly 
to  the  beauty  and  advantages  of  the  city.  It  lias  six 
churches,  all  remarkably  rich  iu  architecture  and  inter¬ 
nal  fittings.  JV.  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  espe¬ 
cially  in  metallic  work;  its  cutlery  is  in  great  demand 
in  Belgium.  Fire-arms,  swords,  tin  and  brass  ware, 
copper  vessels,  tools  of  all  kinds,  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments,  and  iron-niongery  goods  of  every  description, 
with  glass  and  leather,  constitute  its  chief  commercial 
items.  N.  has  sustained  numerous  sieges,  and  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  suffered  some  of  the  worst 
horrors  of  war.  The  French  took  it,  after  a  long  invest¬ 
ment,  in  1692,  and  3  years  later  the  English  and  Dutch 
piadc  themselves  masters  of  it;  but  6  years  after,  1701, 
it  again  changed  hands,  t lie  French  carrying  the  place, 
and  though  expelled  some  time  afterward,  again  stormed 
and  carried  it  in  1746.  After  the  French  revolution,  it 
was  made  the  capital  of  the  dept,  of  the  Meuse  and 
Sambre,  and  was  only  restored  to  its  former  indepen¬ 
dence  by  the  pence  of  1815.  Pop.  23,389. 

Nail,  inlerj.  A  localism  used  both  in  England  and  the 
U.  States,  and  equivalent  to  what  I  how!  hey  ! 

Nanafa'lia,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Marengo  co.,  abt. 
100  m.  S.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Nan  cy,  a  town  of  France,  cap. of  the  dept,  of  Meurthe, 
on  the  river  Meurthe,  30  ni.  S.  of  Metz,  and  175  m.  S.E. 
of  Paris.  It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town,  ami 
was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls.  Several  of  the  gates 
still  remain,  and  are  very  fine,  resembling  triumphal 
arches.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Corinthian  architecture,  the  town-hall,  the  Palais 
de  Justice,  and  the  exchange.  Prominent  among  its  pub¬ 
lic  squares  is  the  Place.  Stanislaus ,  surrounded  by  fine 
edifices,  and  having  in  its  centre  a  bronze  statue  of  Stan¬ 
islaus,  King  of  Poland,  and  Duke  of  Lorraine.  Manuf. 
Woollen  cloth,  hosiery,  lace,  muslins,  cotton  yarn, 
liqueurs,  and  chemical  products.  Pop.  1876,  66,303. 

Nail '<1  n,  n.  fBraz.  yandu.\  ( Zoiil .)  The  American 
ostrich.  See  Ostrich. 

Nangasa  Ki.  or  Nagasaki,  a  large  seaport-town  of 
Japan,  S  W.  of  the  island  of  Kiou-Shiu,  600  ni.  S.W.  of 
Yeddo  ;  Lat.  32°  43'  4"  N.,  Lon.  130°  11'  47"  E.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and,  like  ever}'  other  Ja¬ 
panese  town,  is  regularly  built,  with  wide  and  clean 
streets.  The  houses,  however,  are  low,  none  containing 
more  than  one  good  story,  to  which  is  added  in  some  a 
sort  of  cock-loft;  in  others,  a  low  cellar;  —  all  are  con¬ 
structed  of  wood  and  a  mixture  of  clay  and  chopped 
straw;  hut  the  walls  are  coated  with  a  cement  that  gives 
them  the  appearance  of  stone.  The  height  of  the  street 
front,  and  even  the  number  of  the  windows,  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  sumptuary  laws.  Oiled  paper  supplies  the 
place  of  glass,  and  the  windows  are  further  protected 
from  the  weather  by  external  wooden  shutters  and 
Venetian  blinds.  A  veranda,  into  which  the  different 
rooms  open,  runs  round  the  outside  of  the  houses,  to 
which  are  invariably  attached  curiously  laid-out  gardens. 
Large  detached  fire-proof  store-rooms  belong  to  each 
dwelling,  and  are  so  constructed  as  fully  to  answer  their 
purpose  of  preserving  tlio  valuables  of  the  inhabitants 
from  the  conflagrations  so  common  here  and  elsewhere 
in  Japan.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  palaces  of 
the  governor  and  grandees  of  the  empire,  some  of  which 
cover  a  considerable  extent  of  ground;  there  are  also 
in  the  town  and  neighborhood  61  temples,  or  yashiros, 
usually  on  commanding  eminences,  and  inclosed  in 
large  gardens,  the  habitual  resort  of  pleasure  parties. 
These  buildings  are  as  plain  and  little  ornamented  as 
the  private  dwellings,  and  comprise,  also,  apartments, 
winch  are  let  out  to  travellers,  or  used  for  banqueting 
rooms  and  other  purposes.  The  tea-houses,  or  bagnios, 
are  another  favorite  resort  of  the  natives  The  historic 
island  of  Desliima,  (“Outside  Island,”)  in  which  the 
Dutch  traders  formerly  lived,  is  outside  the  town,  but  a 
few  yards  from  the  shore,  connected  by  a  stone  bridge. 
Nagasaki  was  opened  to  foreign  commerce  in  1858.  In 
1874,  there  were  230  Europeans  aud  Americans,  7i3 
Chinese,  and  25, (MX)  natives  living  in  Nagasaki.  The 
foreign  quarter  in  iV.  contains  many  neat  and  substan¬ 
tially  built  dwellings,  hotels,  club-houses,  consulates, 
etc.  The  harbor  is  land-locked,  extending  about  7  m. 
N.E.  aud  S  VV.,  being  in  most  places  less  than  a  mile  in 
width.  Ships  lie  in  five  or  six  fathoms  of  water 
within  gunshot  of  the  hills  on  which  the  town  is 
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situated,  and  which  shelter  it  and  the  shipping  from 
the  wind. 

IVaiijemoy',  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Charles  co.. 
abt.  55  ni.  S.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Nankeen',  Nan  kin',  n.  A  species  of  cotton  cloth 
ot  a  linn  texture  and  yellowish  color,  originally  manu¬ 
factured  in  Nankin,  China. —  An  imitation  of  this  cloth 
by  artificial  dyeing. 

Nankin',  a  city  of  China,  prov.  of  Kiang-soo,  dist.  of 
Kiang-ning-foo,  on  the  Yung-tse-kiang;  Lat  22°  4'  N., 
Lon.  llf>°  24'  E.  The  walls,  which  ure  of  limestone, 
cemented  with  sun-baked  clay,  inclose  a  very  irregular 
triangular  area  of  about  30  sq.  in.,  and  this  circuit,  as 
measured  by  the  Jesuits,  amounts  to  57  fur,  or  nearly  20 
m.,  —  a  fact  fully  proving  the  absurdity  of  the  Chinese 
statement  that,  “  if  two  horsemen  should  go  out  in  tlie 
morning  at  the  same  gate  and  ride  round  in  opposite 
directions,  they  would  not  meet  before  night.”  This 
inclosure,  moreover,  comprises  groves,  fields,  and  even 
hills,  of  considerable  extent;  less  than  three-fourths  of 
it  being  covered  by  the  city,  which  is  situated  at  the 
S.  extremity,  and  about  6  ni.  from  the  river-bank.  The 
city  has  declined  much  both  in  size  and  splendor  since 
the  end  of  the  13th  century,  when  Kublai-Klian  removed 
the  imperial  residence  to  Pekiu.  It  now  consists  of  4 
rather  wide  and  parallel  avenues,  intersected  by  6  or  8 
others  of  less  width.  The  8trc*ets  are  not  so  broad  as 
those  of  Pekin,  but  are,  on  the  whole,  handsome,  clean, 
well  paved,  and  bordered  with  well-furnished  shops,  y. 
possesses  no  public  edifices  corresponding  to  its  rank  ns 
the  second  city  of  the  empire,  except  its  famous  'por¬ 
celain  tower,  belonging  to  one  of  the  pagodas,  several 
temples,  and  its  gates,  some  of  which  are  of  extreme 
beauty.  The  Porcelain  tower  (called  Paou-gan-sze\ 
“pagoda  of  gratitude,”  which  is  unquestionably  finer 
than  any  similar  structure  throughout  China,  is  an  oc¬ 
tagonal  building,  each  side  15  it.  wide.  It  consists  of  9 
equal  stories,  communicating  by  a  spiral  staircase  run¬ 
ning  up  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  eacli  comprising 
one  saloon  finely  painted,  gilt,  and  adorned  with  idols. 
The  outside  wall  is  white,  made  of  the  white  bricks  com¬ 
monly  used  In  China;  a  kind  of  carved  gallery  or  ve¬ 
randa,  ornamented  with  lightly-tinkling  bells,  runs 
round  each  story,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a 
gilt  conical  roof,  the  height  of  which  from  the  base 
somewhat  exceeds  200  ft.  It  was  completed  in  1481,  at 
a  cost  of  400,000  taels.  An  observatory  stands  about  a 
league  northward  of  the  pagoda,  but  though  formerly 
well  provided  with  instruments,  it  is  now  almost  in 
ruins.  JV.  has  extensive  manufactures  of  satin  and  crape, 
the  quality  of  the  former,  both  plain  and  figured,  not 
being  equalled  by  that  of  any  other  city  iu  China.  Tho 
cot  Jon  fabric  called  Nankeen  receives  its  name  from  this 
city;  but  in  fact  it  is  made  in  every  part  of  the  prov., 
and  scarcely  a  cottage  can  be  found  where  the  thrifty 
housewife  has  not  a  loom  for  weaving  nankeen.  The 
paper  of  N.  is  highly  esteemed;  and  Indian-ink  (as  it  is 
called  in  Europe)  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities 
both  in  the  town  and  neighborhood,  forming  an  impor¬ 
tant  article  of  commerce.  N.  is  celebrated  also  for  its 
manufacture  of  artificial  flowers  from  the  pith  of  a 
shrub,  and  so  extensive  is  this  branch  of  industry  as  to 
give  rise  to  a  large  trade.  The  commerce  of  this  city  is 
very  considerable,  owing  to  its  position  in  the  centre  of 
the  empire,  and  on  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  which  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  small  boats  to  the  ports  of  Soo-chee-foo  and 
Slmnghae,  its  great  entrepots  for  coin,  manufactured 
goods,  and  other  articles.  Its  communication  with  Pekin 
is  effected  by  the  imperial  canal,  which  leaves  the  river 
about  40  miles  below  JV. ;  the  principal  traffic  with  tho 
capital  is  during  April  and  May,  when  fast  boats,  which 
accomplish  the  distance  in  about  9  days,  are  constantly 
employed  in  exporting  to  tho  imperial  court  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  N.  fishery  packed  in  ice.  N.  is  not  less 
celebrated  for  literature  than  commere ;  the  arts  and 
sciences  are  studied  there  with  great  diligence,  and  it 
furnishes  more  doctors  and  mandarins  than  many  towns 
together.  Its  libraries  are  also  extensive  and  valuable. 
P>p.  FMimated  at  <'00,000. 

Nankin',  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Wayne  co.; 
pap.  abt.  2,410. 

Nankin',  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Ashland  co.,  abt.  83 
in.  N.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Niiiis'emond,  in  Virginia,  a  river  flowing  into  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  from  Nansemond  co. 

— A  S.K.  co.,  adjoining  N.  Carolina;  area,  abt.  400  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Nansemond  River,  and  some  smaller  streams, 
while  Hampton  Roads  wash  its  N.  border,  and  Lake 
Drummond  and  the  Dismal  Swamp  occupy  its  S.E.  angle. 
Surface,  generally  level;  soil,  not  very  fertile.  Cap. 
Suffolk. 

NantaM'ket,  in  Massachusetts,  a  peninsula  of  Plymouth 
co.,  extending  N.N.W.  into  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Naiita«*'kct  Road,  in  Massachusetts,  a  name  given  to 
one  of  the  principal  entrances  to  Boston  Harbor. 

Nail  to*,  ( uants ,)  a  large  commercial  city  of  France, 
cap.  of  the  dept,  of  Loire-Inferieure.  and  formerly  of  the 
prov.  of  Brittany,  on  the  Loire,  at  its  junction  with  t lie 
»dre  ami  Sevre-Nantaise.  210  ni.  S.W.  of  Paris.  JV.  is 
situated  on  the  slopes  and  summit  of  a  gentle  hill  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  where  the  river  is  studded 
with  numerous  islands.  It  is  a  remarkably  clean,  well- 
built,  and  judiciously-arranged  town;  especially  all  the 
new  parts  of  it.  which  are  distinguished  by  extreme  ele¬ 
gance  and  good  taste.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  its 
squares  and  public  buildings.  The  city,  with  its  mag¬ 
nificent  quays,  its  splendid  river,  dotted  with  islands, its 
handsome  bridges  spanning  its  surface  and  uniting  its 
different  parts,  the  harbor  of  Lafosse,  its  lofty  edifices, 
its  crowd  of  shipping  of  all  rig  mid  nations,  and  its 
miles  of  lawu-like  meadows  stretching  lar  away  on 
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either  bank  of  the  Loire  and  Erdre,  produces  a  coup 
d'ceil  of  beauty,  magnificence,  and  prosperity,  not  to  be 
surpassed  by  any  other  city  in  France.  N.  bas  450  streets, 
33  squares,  :.ud  lb  bridges;  one,  the  Pont  de  Pen  nil,  227 
yards  in  length,  and  having  16  arches,  is  especially 
worthy  of  observation.  The  manufactures  and  trades 
of  N.  consist  chiefly  of  ship-building,  copper  foundries, 
tanneries,  dye  and  bleaching  works,  brandy  distilleries, 
woollen  goods  —  such  as  blankets,  serges,  flannels  — 
printed  cottons,  and  cotton  twist,  cordage,  glue,  refined 
sugar,  and  ship-bakeries;  while  salt,  manufactured  in 
the  neighborhood,  forms  an  important  item  among  the 
general  list.  N.  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  bavin 
been  a  station  of  consequence  under  the  Koniaus,  and 
resisted  an  attack  made  on  it  by  Attila;  but  is  most 
memorable  as  the  place  from  whence  Henry  IV.  issued 
the  celebrated  edict  granting  perfect  toleration  to  his 
Protestant  subjects,  and  equal  rights  and  privileges  with 
the  Catholic  party.  This  important  document,  the  Edict 
of  Nantes ,  was  published  ill  the  year  15^8,  and  was 
revoked  by  Louis  XIV.,  Oct.  22,  1685.  Nantes  was  also 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  frightful  murders  and  in 
human  excesses  that  disgraced  t lie  first  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  perpetrated  by  that  execrable  monster  Carrier,  q.  v 
M*/>.  18.6,  122,247. 

Nantes,  NaJiiz,  (nan/*,)  n.  The  name  given  to  a 
kind  of  Freucn  maudy,  exported  from  the  city  of  Nantes, 
l1  ranee. 

'*  They  broached  a  hogshead  of  genuine  Xantx .”  — Sir  W.  Scott. 

N4ut 'Hooke,  in  Delaware,  a  hundred  of  Sussex  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2,6d0. 

Xan  ticokc.  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Broome  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Nan  ticoke,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-vill.  of  Luzerue 
co  ,  abt.  IU4  hi.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Xau'ticake  Mountain,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  ridge 
extending  along  the  N.vV.  bank  of  the  Susquehanna 
Riv<-r  in  Luzerne  co.  It  averag -s  800  ft.  in  height.  The 
N  fcJ.  portion  is  called  Shawnee  Mountain.  Total  length, 
abt.  25  in. 

Xan'ticuke  River,  rises  in  Sussex  co..  Delaware, 
and  flowing  S  S.  W.  into  Maryland,  enters  f  ishing  Lay  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  between  Dorchester  an  l  Somersi-t  cos. 

Nail  ticolte  8ij>ria;£*,  in  New  York ,  a  tillage  of 
Bioo  tie  co.,  abt.  110  in.  YV.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Naiit'meal,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  former  township  of 
Chester  co  ,  now  divided  into  East  and  WiSst  Nantmeal. 

Nau'tua,  a  town  of  France,  d**pt.  of  Ain,  17  in.  E.  of 
Beurg  Manuf.  Cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  leather, 
and  piper.  Ptp.  4,H»0. 

Naaiuclt'et.  in  M  Ksachusetts,  an  extreme  S  E. 
consisting  of  Nantucket,  Tucauuck,  Muskejet,  and  the 
Gravel  Islands,  lying  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  abt  20  hi. 
OiT  the  S.  coast  of  Barnstable  co. ;  urea ,  abt.  60  sq.  m.. 
of  which  Nantucket  Island  has  50  sq.  in.  Surface, diver¬ 
sified,  being  hilly  in  t lie  N.,  and  sloping  down  more 
level  to  the  S. ;  soil.  not  very  fertile,  the  inhabitants 
subsisting  by  fishing  and  navigation.  Cap.  Nantucket. 
Pop.  abt  6.0.1 1. 

^A  town,  port  of  entry,  anil  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  at  the 
entrance  of  a  deep  bay  of  the  same  name,  abt.  105  i.i. 
S.E.  by  S.  of  Boston  ;  Lat.  4l°  16'  5o"  N..  Lon.  70°  6' 1 
VV.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  coast,  and 
affords  facilities  for  an  extensive  trade.  Several  large 
manufactories  have  beeu  established,  but  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  mostly  engaged  in  fishing  and  commerce. 

Nautux  et.  III  N  w  Jersey.  See  N.  wcokt. 

Niiiitwicii  ,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Chester,  on  the 
Weaver,  m.  S.W.  of  Chester,  and  146  in.  W.N.W 
of  London.  Manuf.  Cotton  goods,  gloves,  and  shoes. 
Ptp.  6  500. 

Nita'ini.  (Script.)  The  wife  of  Ebimolech,  aud  mother- 
iu  law  of  Ruth. 

Nap,  n.  [A.  S.  hnceppian ,  to  sleep,  to  rest;  W.  hepian , 
a  nod,  a  slumber  Ir.  emp,  a  nod]  A  short  sleep  or 
slmuoer;  a  siesta;  a  do^e;  and,  ludicrously,  forty 
winks.  (Colloq.) 

**  Tlie  sun  hid  Inng  since  In  the  lap 
Of  Tiled*  U*eu  oat  till  nap.” —  Hudibrcu. 

— In  Scotland,  strong  ale.  (Cant.) 

— v.  n.  i  o  have  a  short  sleep  ;  to  be  drowsy  ;  to  cloze ;  to 
take  forty  winks. 

4*  Tuey  took  him  napping  iu  hi*  bed.”  —  Budibnu ■ 

— To  be  iu  a  supine  or  careless  state. 

X’up,  n.  (A.  hnoppa ,  the  nap  of  cloth;  D.  nop  ;  Dan. 

U  'ppe,  frizzed  nap  of  cloth;  It.mjipi,  a  puff,  tassel; 
Gr.  knxpto ,  to  full  cloth.]  The  woolly  or  villous  sub¬ 
stance  on  the  surface  of  cloth  ;  the  downy  or  soft  hairy 
substance  on  plants;  the  silky  integument  of  hats,  &c. 

*•  Hi*  only  coat !  where  dust  confused  with  rain 
Hougueii.s  the  nap.  aud  leave*  a  wiugled  staiu  ”  —  Swift. 

Nap,  n.  Same  as  Knop.  q.  v. 

Nil  pa.  iu  California ,  a  river  flowing  into  San  Pablo  Bay 
from  Napa  co. 

— A  N.W.  co.;  area,  abt.  800  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Napa  and  Las 
Pittas  rivers.  Surface,  much  diversified;  soil ,  in  some 
parts  very  fertile.  Min.  Gold  and  quicksilver,  with  sev¬ 
eral  hot  and  cold  mineral  springs.  Cap.  Napa  City. 
J*op.  abt.  5.521. 

Napa  C’ity,  in  California,  a  town  and  township,  cap. 
ol  Napa  co.,  abt.  20  in.  N.W.  of  Benicia;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  11,000. 

Napa  nee,  a  town  of  Lennox  co.,  prov.  of  Ontario,  cap. 
of  Lennox  aud  Addington  cos.  Pop.  abt.  3.U00. 

Nap  auoek,  or  X  ap  onock.  in  New  York,  a  post- 
village  of  Ulster  co.,  aot.  80  in.  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Nape,  n.  [A.  S.  cruep  :  Dan.  kno>*p,  a  button  ;  V V.cnnp. 
a  knob  or  boss.  See  Knob.]  The  prominent  joint  of 
the  neck  behind. 

— -A  neap.  See  Neap. 

Nape'ville,  Napier' ville, in  /tfiruris,  a  post-village 


and  township,  cap.  of  Du  Page  co.,  abt.  30  m.  W.S.W. 
of  Chicago. 

Na'pery,  n.  [L.  Lit.  naparia.]  Table-linen  in  general. 

”  The  gude  wife's  haill  store  o'  nap  try. —  Grant. 
Napliew,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Navew. 

Naplitlia,  (ndftha,)  n.  (Min.)  See  Petroleum. 
Napli  t  halate,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  resulting  from  the 
coiuidiiation  of  naphthalic  acid  and  a  base. 
Naph'thali.  (Script.)  The  sixth  son  of  Jacob,  by 
BiMiah.  Rachel’s  handmaid.  Little  is  known  of  him. 
Napht Italic  Acid,  Phthalic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  A 
crystalline  product  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  naplithalin.  It  has  also  l*een  similarly  obtained 
from  alizuhn.  Fbrm.  2H0.  C16»406. 

Napht  ha'liii,  n.  (Chem.)  One  of  the  innumerable  con¬ 
stituents  of  coal-tar,  more  especially  if  obtained  from 
the  Loudon  gas-works.  It  forms  thin  flaky  crystals,  con¬ 
sisting  of  rhombic  plates,  and  has  an  unctuous  leel  and 
pearly  lustre.  It  has  a  peculiar  odor  and  a  biting  taste. 
It  gradually  sublimes  M  ordinary  temperatures,  fuses  at 
174°  Fahr.,  and  boils  at  428°  Fa  hr.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  readily  so  in  alcohol,  ether,  turpentine,  and 
the  fixed  oils.  The  study  of  its  different  compounds  by 
Laurent  and  others  has  thrown  very  great  light  upon 
the  substitution  theory.  Being  in  some  measure  related 
to  aniline,  or  rather  to  benzole,  great  efforts  have  been 
made  by  various  chemists  to  obtain  colors  from  it.  but 
hitherto  with  but  little  success.  The  researches  of  Kous- 
siu  and  others  appear,  however,  to  point  out  a  singular  re¬ 
lation  between  naplithalin  and  ul  i'/.urin, the  coloring-mat¬ 
ter  of  madder.  The  new  red  coloring  material,  extracted 
from  N.,  which  is  more  permanent  than  fuchsine,  and 
exceeds  it  in  freshness  and  purity  of  color,  is  obtained  by 
chancing  N.  to  nitro-JV.  by  nitric  acid  of  T33  sp.  gr., 
and  this  is  reduced  by  iron  and  nitric  acid,  or  by  zinc 
mid  hydro-chloric  acid. 

Napii'tEialize,  v.  a.  To  mix  or  impregnate  with 
iiaptnha. 

Napier',  the  name  of  a  nolde  Scottish  family,  eminent 
in  the  historical  annals  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  which 
the  following  were  the  more  noteworthy  members: 

N,  John,  b.  at  Merchistonn  Castle  near  Edinburgh,  in 
1550,  was  a  man  of  distinguished  scientific  acquirements, 
and  famous  as  the  inventor  of  logarithms.  D.  1 G 17. 
His  eldest  son,  Archibald,  was  raised  to  t lie  peerage  as 
Lord  Napier ,  in  1627. 

A7.,  Sir  Charles  J  ames,  a.  c.  n.,  an  English  military  com¬ 
mander,  known  in  history  as  **  The  Conqueror  of  Scinde,” 
was  grandson  of  Francis,  5th  Lord  Napier,  and  b.  in 
London,  1782.  Sprung  H  orn  a  fighting  stock,  young  N. 
received  a  commission  in  the  British  army  when  12 
years  of  age,  and  served  with  distinguished  gallantry  in 
the  Peninsular  War,  in  which  lie  was  wounded  at 
Corunna,  and,  also,  at  Busaco.  After  taking  part  in  the! 
war  with  the  U.  States,  in  1812,  he  was  present  at  the 
storming  of  Cainhray.  In  ISIS  he  was  appointed  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Cephaloni a,  and  in  1811  was  sent  out  to  India 
as  commander-in-chief.  At^Meanee,  with  a  force  of 
1.600  English  troops,  lie  de.eatcd  nearly  30,000  Beloo- 
chees,  strongly  posted,  with  the  loss  of  6.000  men.  At 
Uyd  erabad,  in  the  same  year,  with  5.000  men,  lie  en¬ 
countered  the  Ameer  of  Sci  tide's  army  of  25,000  men, 
which  ho  utterly  routed.  Sir  Charles  was  then  appointed 
governor  of  Scinde.  D.  1852.. —  His  three  brothers,  S;r 
Georg  Sir  Fkancis,  and  Sirt  William,  all  attained  the 
rank  of  general  in  the  British  service.  The  last-named, 
B.  in  17l5,  was  also  the  author  of  the  History  of  the 
Peninsular  Bar,  oue  of  the  greatest  military  records 
ever  penned. 

N..  Sir  Charles,  o.c.B..nn  English  admiral,  and  cousin  of 
the  preceding,  u.  1786,  entered  the  naval  service  at  13, 
aud  in  1S-.8  was  present  at  the  storming  of  Martin. quo, 
taking  a  fort  wita  live  men  only.  After  attaining  post- 
rank,  and  lacking  active  service  for  the  time  being, 

“ Black  Charley,”  as  he  was  called,  joined  the  army  in 
Spain  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  wounded  at  Busaco.  In 
l8il,  he  took  command  of  the  T  tames,  32  guns,  and  in¬ 
flicted  an  incredible  amount  of  damage  upon  the  enemy 
iu  the  Mediterranean.  In  1814,  he  served  iu  the  opera¬ 
tions  against  Baltimore.  After  t lie  peaee  of  1815,  Sir 
Charles  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  established  the  first 
steamboats  on  the  Seine,  la  1820,  he  accepted  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  Portuguese  fleet,  and  destroyed  the  Migue- 
lite  squ  idron,  thus  ending  the  civil  war,  and  placing 
Donna  Maria  on  the  throne.  In  1840,  he  was  sent  out 
to  the  Last,  where  he  stormed  St.  Jean  d  Acre,  block¬ 
aded  Alexandria,  aud  finally  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Mehcuict  Ali.  In  1847,  he  received  command  of  the 
Channel  fleet,  and,  iu  185 1,  was  appointed  comuiander- 
in-chief  of  the  English  fleet  sent  to  the  Baltic.  After 
bombarding  Bomarsund,  Sir  Charles  gave  up  the  com¬ 
mand  in  disgust  at  the  restrictions  placed  upon  him  by 
the  Admiralty  at  home.  In  1855,  ho  entered  Parliament 
a 8  member  for  Southwark,  and  did  much  in  bringing 
about  important  naval  reforms.  Sir  Charles,  who  had 
received  the  principal  European  orders  of  knighthood, 

D.  in  I860. 

Napier',  Robert,  Lord,  (op  Maodala.)  an  English  gen¬ 
eral,  b  18 10,  entered  the  Indian  army  in  1826,  and  served 
with  distinction  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Sutlej  a. id  the 
Punjab.  In  1854,  he  was  appointed  Chief  Engineer  of 
Bengal,  and  planned  the  operations  at  the  siege  of  Luck¬ 
now  in  1857.  He  also  served  with  high  credit  as  second  in 
command  in  the  war  with  China,  receiving  general  rank, 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath, and  a  military  membership 
of  the  Indian  Council  therefor.  In  1"65,  Sir  Robert  was 
made  couiniander-in-cilief  of  the  British  army  sent  out  to 
Abyssinia  for  the  rescue  of  the  English  captives,  held 
there  by  its  semi-barbarous  ruler,  King  Theodore.  After 
successfully  accomplishing  his  mission,  Sir  Robert  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Napier,  of  Maodala,  und 
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also  made  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Star  of  India. 
In  1n6h,  he  was  appointed  coinuiHiider-iu-cfaief  of  tin 
British  Indian  army. 

Napier7,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Bedford  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,680. 

Xapier’s'diones,  Napier's- rods,  n.pl.  (Arith.) 
A  set  of  rods,  contrived  by  John  Napier ,q.v~  the  inventor 
of  the  logarithmic  table,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  operations  of  multiplication  and  dixisiou  in  arith¬ 
metic.  They  consist  of  pieces  of  bone  or  ivory,  in  the 
shape  of  a  parallelopipedon,  about  3  inches  long  and 
3-10thsofan  inch  in  width,  the  faces  of  each  being  divided 
into  squares,  which  are  again  subdivided,  on  ten  of  the 
rods,  into  triangles,  by  means  of  diagonals,  except  the 
squares  at  tbo  upper  ends  of  the  rods  :  and  these  spaces 
are  marked  liko  the  top  horizontal  line  and  left  hand 
perpendicular  line  of  a  multiplication  table.  When  a 
number  is  wanted  to  be  multiplied,  the  rods  must  be  so 
disposed  that  the  top  line  represents  the  multiplicand, 
and  the  left  hand  the  rod  of  units.  By  selecting,  then, 
the  sum  of  numbers  in  the  different  parallelograms  on 
a  line  with  the  figures  of  the  multiplier,  and  setting 
them  down  as  iu  ordinary  multiplication,  the  product 
will  be  obtained  with  but  little  difficulty  ;  only  it  must 
be  remembered  that  we  take  the  figures  from  the  right- 
hand  side,  and  not.  as  usually,  from  the  left.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  we  wanted  to  multiply  5978  by  937,  we  would 
dispose  the  rods  in  such  a  manner  that  the  top  lines 
would  consist  of  the  figures 5978  ;  while  perpendicularly, 
on  the  lei t  hand  side,  would  be  the  numbers  1,  2.  3.  Ac., 
up  to  9.  Then  selecting  first  the  sum  of  figures  which 
do  not  exceed  two  in  the  different  parallelograms  forhi- 
ed  by  the  rods  for  the  figure?  (the  multiplier),  taking 
them,  as  before  stated,  from  right  to  left,  we  put  them 
down  in  the  top  line;  they  amount  to  41846.  Next  we 
take  the  parallelograms  on  the  line  of  the  figure  3,  the 
middle  figure  of  the  niultip  ier;  these,  we  find.  Amount 
to  17931.  Lastly,  we  take  the  parallelograms  on  a  lino 
with  the  figure  9,  the  first  in  the  multipliers,  and  these 
make  the  numbers  53803.  Now,  adding  ull  these  to¬ 
gether,  thus : 

41846 

17934 

53802 


we  obtain  the  result  5C013J  6  as  the  products  of  the  two 
numbers  5978+987.  Although  curious,  this  contrivance 
is,  however,  tedious  to  work,  and  consequently  the  re¬ 
sults  can  as  easily  be  obtained  I  y  a  ready  reckoner  from 
the  simple  rules  of  multiplication. 

Napier'ville,  a  S.W.  co.,  prov.  of  Quebec;  area,  abt. 
ISO  sq.  m. ;  pop.  (1871)  12,000 — A  post-vill.  of  same  co. 

Na'plforil),  a.  [But.  nupus,  turnip,  and  forma ,  form  ] 
Turnip-shaped. 

Nap'Ztin,  n.  [Eng.  dimin.  of  0.  Fr.  nappe,  a  cloth, 
from  Lat.  mappa,  a  table-napkin.  See  Nap  J  A  small 
cl  tli ;  a  towel;  a  cloth  used  for  wiping  the  mouth  or 
bands  ;  as,  a  dinner  napkin. 

Napkin-Tiny,  a  ring  used  to  encircle  a  napkin. 

Naples,  [It.  Napoli, (nai'pls.)  or  Kingdom  of  ins 
Two  Sicilies,)  a  iormer  kingdom  of  8.  Italy,  between 
Lat.  37°  5  b'  and  42°  55'  N  ,  Lon.  12°  54'  and  18°  30'  E., 
h  iving  N.W.  the  States  of  the  Church,  N.E.  the  Adri¬ 
atic.  S  and  W.  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  divided  into 
Sicilia  di  qua  del  Faro,  or  the  Italian  or  Continental 
portion,  and  Sicilia  di  la  del  Faro,  or  the  island  of 
Sicily  proper.  It  is  now  comprised  in  the  Italian  States 
of  Abruzzo  and  Molise,  Campagna,  Apulia,  Basilicata, 
Calabria, and  Sicily. — Hi  t.  On  the  breaking  upof  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire,  the  country  was  overrun  by  hordes  of  bar¬ 
barians,  and  possessed  in  turn  by  the  Goths,  Lombards, 
Arabs,  and  Normans,  down  to  the  10th  century;  and 
for  the  next  500  years  was  the  theme  of  contention  be¬ 
tween  Germany.  France,  and  Spain;  and  became  tlie 
theatre  of  perpetual  vicissitudes.  About  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  loth  century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  who,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  gov¬ 
erned  it  by  means  of  viceroys.  For  the  more  accurate 
history  of  both  Naples  und  8 icily  during  the  Middle 
and  loiter  Age*,  the  reader  i*  referred  to  the  special 
reigns,  especially  those  of  William,  Robert,  and  Tail¬ 
ored,  q.  r.  (See  also  Sicily.)  In  1647,  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain  having  imposed  a  most  oppressive  tax  on  all  the 
provisions  brought  into  the  city  of  Naples,  the  populace, 
under  filusaniello,  rose  in  revolt,  and  peace  was  only  at 
length  restored  by  the  death  of  the  ringleader.  (See 
Masanij-llo.)  During  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  had  seized  on  Naples  in  Iho 
French  interest,  was  expelled,  and  the  Archduke 
Charles  of  Austria,  one  of  the  claimants  of  the  Spanish 
crown,  was  f.»r  a  time  all  powerful;  but,  being  eventu¬ 
ally  attacked  and  defeated,  he  was  driven  out  of  Na¬ 
ples  by  Don  Carlos,  afterwards  proclaimed  king;  tbs 
Two  Sicilies  being  erected,  by  a  legal  session  from 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  into  an  independent  kingdom, 
1706.  On  tlie  death  of  the  king  of  Spain,  in  1755, 
Charles  VII.  of  Naples  ascended  his  brother's  vacant 
thrum*,  while  Charles’s  son.  Ferdinand  VII.,  mounted 
that  of  Naples  and  Sicily  in  1759.  After  the  French 
revolution,  and  when  the  Italian  peninsula  was  unaided 
by  thearniic8of  the  republic,  the  Neapolitan  monarch 
was  compelled  to  seek  safety  on  board  the  English  fleet ; 
while  the  French,  entering  Naples, established  H  repul> 
lie  iu  the  states  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Napoleon  subse¬ 
quently  restored  the  monarchical  form  of  govt  ,  and  first 
plac.-d  his  brother  Joseph  on  the  throne:  and,  in  1808, 
removing  him  to  the  vacant  chair  of  Spain,  placed  the 
diadem  on  the  brows  of  his  stanch  friend  and  dashing 
cavalry  officer,  Murat,  who  held  the  sceptre  with  jus¬ 
tice  and  moderation  till  the  fall  of  the  French  emplra 
On  the  restoration  of  the  expelled  monarch  in  1815 
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Ferdinand  resumed  his  authority  in  Naples,  and  in  due 
course  was  succeeded  by  another  monarch  of  the  same 
name,  whose  injustice  and  inhumanity  won  tor  him  from 
Europe  the  uueu  viable  nickname  of  Bomba.  This  prince 
was  followed,  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  in  1859,  by  bis 
Son  Francis  IL,  who,  in  the  short  period  of  his  reign, 
earned  from  his  subjects  —  groaning  under  his  tyranny 
an  l  despoti-m  —  the  still  more  contemptuous  epithet  of 
Little  Bomba.  The  revolution  that,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Garibaldi,  broke  out  in  i860.  aud  which,  Lacked 
hv  the  auspices  of  France  and  Sardinia,  spread  over  the 
whole  peninsula,  instead  of  teaching  Francis  wisdom, 
only  made  him  more  Mind  to  con  sequences ;  and  not  till 
Sicily  was  lost,  ami  Garibaldi  at  the  gates  of  his  capital, 
could  he  believe  that  his  authority  was  menaced,  and 
his  rule  at  an  end.  Collecting  the  remnant  of  his  forces, 
he  shut  himself  up  in  the  fortress  of  Gacta,  wheuce,  after 
suffering  a  siege  of  some  weeks,  he  finally  fled,  leaving 
his  officers  with  power  to  capitulate,  or  make  what 
terms  they  deemed  best;  he  and  his  household  retiring 
to  Rome,  where,  as  guests  of  the  Pope,  or  inmates  of  the 
Quirinal  Palace,  they  have  since  resided. 

Naplks,  a  city  of  S.  Italy,  cap  of  the  former  kingdom,  aud 
cf  the  present  prov.  of  Naples,  in  Campauna,  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  118  m.  S  B.  6 f  Rome,  near  the 
foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius  (see  Fig.  15:21.  The  situation  of 
Naples  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  that  can  be  im¬ 
agined.  In  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  it  is  built 
partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  partly  on  the  margin 
of  a  spacious  bay,  spreading  its  population  along  the 
shore,  and  covering  the  shelving  coasts  and  adjacent 
eminences  with  its  villas  and  gardens.  The  bay  is  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  presents  an  almost  unrivalled  assemblage 
of  picturesque  and  beautiful  scenery.  The  streets, 
though  in  general  narrow,  are  straight  and  tolerably 
regular,  and  are  handsomely  paved  with  large  flags 
of  lava.  They  are  tolerably  clean,  the  filth  being  car¬ 
ried  off  by  large  subterranean  sewers;  but  many  of 
them  are  dark  and  gloomy,  from  their  narrowness,  and 
the  height  of  the  buildings.  The  Strada  di  Roma  ex¬ 
tending  half  the  length  of  the  city,  and  having  at  the 
one  end  the  Piazza  di  Mercato,  on  the  other  the  royal 
palace,  is  the  finest  street  in  Naples,  and  equal  to  any 
in  Italy.  The  number  of  squares  is  considerable;  sev¬ 
eral  are  spacious  but  few  handsome.  The  principal 
are  the  Largo  di  Castello,  Largo  di  Palazzo,  and  Piazza 
di  Mercato;  several  of  them  are  decorated  with  obelisks 
and  fountains.  The  buildings  of  Naples  are  rather  re¬ 
markable  for  their  size  than  for  their  taste  or  elegance. 
The  quays  and  buildings  along  the  water-side  extend  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  along  the  bay  for  the  space  of 
nearly  five  miles.  The  Royal  Garden  in  this  suburb  is  a 
favorite  promenade.  The  harbor,  properly  so  called,  is 
small,  and  entirely  artificial,  being  formed  by  a  large 
node  projecting  into  the  sea,  and  inclosing  a  basin 
nearly  square,  which  is  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  across.  The  fortifications  of  Naples  are  not  adapt¬ 
ed  to  resist  an  army,  though  the  city  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  defended  by  a  number  of  towers,  as  well  as  by 
several  forts  and  castles.  The  arsenal  adjoins  the  sea, 
and  is  defended  by  bastions.  In  the  province  of  X. 
are  some  celebrated  Roman  temples.  See  IbESTUM 
(Fig.  190S).  Amoug  the  public  edifices,  the  churches  are 
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the  most  conspicuous  :  but  their  splendor  consists  less  in 
the  elegance  of  architecture  than  in  the  richness  of  their 
paintings,  marbles,  and  other  decorations.  The  Cathe¬ 
dral.  built  on  or  near  tin*  substructure  of  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  is  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice;  it  is  supported  bv 
more  than  a  hundred  columns  of  granite.  The  Santi 
Apostoli.  or  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  erected  on  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  of  Mercury,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  an¬ 
cient  in  Naples.  That  of  St.  Paul  is  said  to  occupy  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  ;  its  interior  is  spa¬ 
cious,  well-proportioned,  and  finely  incrusted  with  mar¬ 
ble.  The  church  of  St.  Filippo  Nori  is  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  ancient  pillars  that  support  its  Triple  row 
of  aisles  on  tiotli  sides  of  the  nave.  The  Spin  to  Santo 
is  of  a  more  pure  and  simple  architecture  than  the  other 
churches  of  Naples.  The  palaces  and  the  mansions  of 
the  nobility  have  little  pretensions  to  purity  of  architec¬ 
ture,  and  are,  in  general,  too  much  loaded  with  orna¬ 
ments.  The  Royal  Palace,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  i 
the  Strada  di  Toledo,  has  an  air  of  grandeur.  The  pal-! 
ace  of  Capo  di  Monte  is  situate  outside  of  the  town,  and 
has  its  best  apartments  appropriated  ton  collection  of 
paintings.  The  old  palace  of  the  sovereigns  of  Naples 
is  now  occupied  by  the  courts  of  justice.  There  are  ten 
theatres,  great  and  small :  the  one  called  San  Carlo, 
contiguous  to  the  royal  palace,  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
Italy.  Of  the  literary  institutions,  the  university  was 
fouuded  in  1224,  aud  ill  1841  had  upwards  of  1,500  stu¬ 


dents.  Its  interior  contains  a  collection  of  statues  be-1 
longing  formerly  to  the  Palazzo  Fartu-se  at  Koine  It 
has  a  large  library,  besides  ancient  MbS.,  a  museum  of  ] 
paintings,  sculpture,  bronzes,  Ac.  The  schools  and  acad¬ 
emies  are  numerous;  but  there  is  much  ignorance  in 
the  city.  The  charitable  establishments  are  numerous 
and  well  endowed.  Munuf.  Silk  fabrics. and,  on  a  small 
scale,  stockings,  carpets,  flannels,  gloves,  lawn,  lace,  cot¬ 
ton  stuffs,  and  diaper.  Those  of  fire-anus,  china,  and 
glass  are  of  some  importance ;  but  those  of  soap,  leather, 
and  wax  are  of  little  account.  A  good  deal  of  ingenuity 
is  displayed  in  making  violins  and  other  musical  instill¬ 
ments;  also  in  mahogany  furniture  and  carriages,  and 
even  in  the  petty  maun  tact  ur«  of  snuff-boxes  from  lava 
and  tortoise-shell;  macaroni  is,  also,  extensively  made. 
There  are,  besides,  royal  type-fouudries  aud  iron-works. 
In  nab.  The  higher  ranks  are  frequently  ignorant,  friv¬ 
olous,  and  dissipated;  while,  in  the  lower  orders  (see 
Fig.  1421),  the  most  striking  characteristic*  are  indo¬ 
lence  and  superstition.  The  laszarotii  are  a  part  of  the 
populace  having  neither  dwellings  nor  regular  occu pa- 1 
tion.  They  pass  their  lives  in  the  streets,  lying  in  the: 
shade,  or  Sauntering  about  during  the  day,  aud  sleeping 
at  night  under  a  public  portico,  ou  the  pavement,  or  on  I 
the  steps  of  a  church;  their  uuinl»er  is  said  to  have  been 
formerly  betweeu  30,000  and  40,000;  but  they  are  still 
considerable,  aud  there  is.  perhaps,  no  city  in  Europe 
where  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  by  productive 
labor.  The  city  literally  swarms  with  nobility  without1 
fortunes,  priests  without  benefices,  ami  beggars  of  all  ] 
descriptions.  The  environs  of  Naples  are  picturesque, 
and  highly  interesting  to  the  antiquary  and  classical! 
scholar.  The  origin  of  the  city  is  lost  in  the  fables  of 
antiquity;  it  is  said,  however,  to  have  been  founded  by  I 
the  Greeks,  and  called  by  them  Purthenope.  It  has  suf¬ 
fered,  at  different  periods,  from  war.  earthquakes,  and 
the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius.  In  1799  it  was  taken  by  the 
French,  who, in  June  following,  evacuated  it;  but  again 
occupied  it  ill  1806.  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  soon  alter 
proclaimed  king;  and  in  1808.  on  his  removal  to  Spain, 
the  crown  was  conferred  on  Murat.  In  1815,  King  Fer¬ 
dinand,  after  ail  absence  of  nine  years,  made  his  entrance 
into  his  capital.  In  1848  it  was  plundered  by  the  lazza- 
roni,  of  whom  1,500  lost  their  lives.  In  August,  1860, 
Francis  II.  was  forced  to  retire  to  Gaeta,  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Garibaldi,  the  Italian  liberator,  from  Salerno. 
In  September,  that  chief  entered  the  city  w  ithout  blood¬ 
shed,  and  was  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country. 
Among  the  numerous  objects  of  interest  in  the  vicinity 
are  the  island  of  Capri,  in  the  bay,  Vesuvius,  Hercula¬ 
neum,  and  Pompeii.  It  is  the  centre  ol  several  rail¬ 
ways.  Pop.  1  449.801. 

Na'pl  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Scott  co.,  about  25 
m.  W.  of  Springfield. 

Naples,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Cumberland  co. ; 
pop.  aht.  1,600. 

Naples,  in  Michigan ,  a  village  of  Allegan  co.,  about  38 
m.  S.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Naples,  in  Xcw  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Ontario  co.,  abt.  40  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Rochester;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  2,067. 

Naples,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Buffalo  co.;  pop. 
abt.  337. 

Nap  less,  a.  Wanting  nap;  threadbare;  seedy;  as,  a 
napless  coat  or  liat. 

*•  The  naplct*  vesture  of  humility."  —  Shale*. 

Na'ples-yellow,  n.  {Paint.)  A  pigment  compounded 
ot  the  oxides  of  lead  and  antimony,  anciently  prepared 
at  Naples,  under  the  name  of  grallolinu  ;  it  is  supposed 
also  to  have  been  a  native 'production  of  Vesuvius,  and 
is  a  pigment  of  deservedly  considerable  reputation.  It 
is  not  so  vivid  a  color  as  patent  yellow  and  turbith  min¬ 
eral,  but  is  variously  of  a  pleasing,  light,  warm,  golden-1 
yellow  tint.  Like  most  other  yellows,  it  is  opaque,  and 
in  this  sense  is  of  good  body.  It  is  not  changed  by  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  may  be  used  safely  in  oil  or  var¬ 
nish,  under  the  same  management  as  the  white  of  lead ;  I 
but  like  these  hitter  pigments  also,  it  is  likely  to  cliauge,  I 
even  to  blackness,  by  damp  and  impure  air.  w  hen  used 
as  a  water-color,  or  unprotected  by  oil  or  varnish. 

Na  po,  a  river  of  Ecuador,  S.  America,  rises  on  the  E. 
slope  of  the  Andes,  and  flow  ing  a  general  E.S.K.  course 
of  abt.  500  m.,  enters  the  Amazon  abt.  Lat.  3°  40'  S 
Lon.  73°  20'  \V. 

Napo,  or  Napotou,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  on  the  above  river 
al»t.  140  m.  S  E.  of  Quito. 

Napo  leon  I.,  (Napol£ox  Bonaparte.)  called  The 
Great.  Emperor  of  the  French,  b.  at  Ajaccio,  Aug..  1769, 
was  the  son  of  Charles  Bonaparte,  a  noble  Corsican  of 
little  fortune,  and  his  wife,  Letizia  Raniolino,  a  woman 
of  great  beauty,  courage,  and  ability.  Having  early 
evinced  a  decided  taste  for  military  life,  he  was,  at  the! 
age  of  11.  sent  to  the  military  school  of  Brienne.  in 
Champagne,  and  in  1784.  to  the  military  school  of  Paris 
In  1785  he  was  nominated  sub-lieutenant  of  artillery, 
and  sent  on  duty  in  his  native  country.  In  1792  he  was 
driven  out  of  the  island  by  Paoli,  the  ally  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  retired  to  Marseilles,  where  he  lived  in  poverty 
wdth  his  mother  and  sisters.  He  was  made  a  captain  in 
1793.  and  soon  after  lie  was  employed  to  subdue  Mar¬ 
seilles,  a  mission  in  which  he  was  successful.  The  same 
year  lie  was  sent  to  join  the  besieging  army  before  Ton- 
Ion.  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  It  was  here 
that  A.  first  exhibited  proof*  of  the  great  genius  that  was 
within  him.  lie  found  the  army  in  a  state  of  wretched 
disorder,  and  the  artillery  department  in  a  condition  of 
absolute  inefficiency.  After  much  argument  and  consider¬ 
able  trouble,  bis  views  were  at  length  listener!  to.  and  his  ! 
proposition  of  first  attacking  the  outer  works  ultimately 
adopted,  upon  the  carrying  of  which,  the  allies,  as  he, 
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had  foreseen  they  would  he,  w  ere  compelled  to  surrender 
the  town  and  harbor.  For  bis  services  at  Toulon,  A', 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  artillery,  with  the 
chief  artillery  command  in  the  8.  of  France:  but  hav¬ 
ing  been  suspected  on  account  of  a  mission  to  tieiioa, 
his  name  whs  erased  (it»in  the  active-service  list.  In 
consequence,  he  remained  about  five  months  at  Paris 
without  any  occupation,  and  in  a  state  of  extreme 
poverty.  So  low  indeed  were  the  fortunes  of  the  future 
emperor  fallen  at  this  perns!,  that,  as  he  himself  said, 
he  never  got  his  boots  blackened,  and  never  wore  gloves, 
for  they  were  a  useless  expense.  Ilis  imagination,  how¬ 
ever,  abated  nothing  of  its  vigor  by  the  decline  ot  bis 
fortunes, and  deepaii  ing  of  effecting  anything  in  Europe, 
he  dreamed  ot  the  East,  and  entertained  serious 
thoughts  of  ottering  his  services  to  the  Grand  Seignior, 
with  a  view  topushinghis  fortunes  in  Asia.  “  Asia  "said 
he,  “contains  6W.000.000  of  men;  it  is  there  alone  that 
anything  Is  to  l»e  done!  Europe  i*  worn  out:  there  is 
nothing  practicable  here.”  He  was  ere  long,  however, 
called  to  active  and  important  duties  in  his  own  country. 
Though  suspected  and  therefore  unemployed  by  the 
government  of  the  Directory,  his  abilities  were  well 
known;  and  when  the  directors  were  reduced  to  ex¬ 
tremities  l»v  the  insurrection  of  the  sections,  in  October, 
1795.  they  gave  him  the  command  of  their  forces,  which 
were  only  6,000,  shut  up  in  the  quarters  of  the  Carrousel 
and  Louvre.  X.  immediately  adopted  his  plan  of  action, 
and  planted  cannon  in  all  the  streets  round  the  assem¬ 
bly ;  and  when  the  National  Guard,  to  the  number  of 
30,000,  approached  to  drive  out  and  arrest  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  he  played  upon  their  dense  ranks  with  grape-shot, 
and  with  such  effect,  that,  after  a  vain  struggle  ol  many 
hours,  the  National  Guards  broke  and  fled,  and  were 
ultimately  during  the  night  surrounded  in  their  differ¬ 
ent  retr-ats. attacked,  disarmed,  and  sent  to  their  homes 
For  this  important  service,  the  Convention  appointed 
him  second  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  interior, 
ami  subsequently,  by  the  retirement  of  Barra 8,  to  the 
post  of  Geueral  of  the  Interior.  It  was  soon  after  ibis 


event  that  X.  was  united  to  a  lady  with  whom  he  had 
for  some  time  been  acquainted,  Madame  Josephine  Beau- 
harnais,  a  West  Indian,  and  the  widow  of  the  Viscount 
Alexandre  de  Beauharnais, a  lady  of  elegant  manners, 
amiable,  virtuous,  and  accomplished.  Through  the  in¬ 
fluence  he  acquired  by  tliis  marriage.  A',  was,  iu  Fell., 
1796,  given  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  which 
for  the  last  four  years  had  lain  inoperative  at  the  base 
of  the  Alps  between  Savoy  and  the  sea.  A  few  days 
after  his  marriage  he  set  out  for  his  command,  lie 
found  the  troops  in  a  most  miseiaUe  condition,  perched 
on  the  shining  summits  of  the  maritime  Alps,  whither 
they  had  been  driven  by  the  united  arms  of  the  Aus¬ 
trians  and  the  Piedmontese,  in  the  preceding  campaign, 
and  in  want  of  everything.  From  their  long  sufferings 
,  he  predicted  a  speedy  change  of  their  fortunes.  “  Fam¬ 
ine.  cold,  and  misery,’’  said  he,  in  his  first  proclamation, 
“are  the  school  of  good  soldiers.  Here  on  the  plains  of 
Italy  yon  will  conquer  them,  and  then  you  will  find 
comfort,  and  riches,  and  glory.”  He  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  Descending  like  a  torrent  from  the  summit  of 
the  Alps,  he  soon  carried  everything  before  him.  In  a 
year  and  a  half,  the  “  Little  Corporal,”  as  he  came  to  be 
called  by  his  admiring  soldiery,  had  either  routed  or  de¬ 
stroyed  five  armies,  each  stronger  than  his  own,  —  that 
of  the  Piedmontese,  at  Mondovi;  that  of  Beaulieu,  at 
Cairo,  Montenotte,  Millesimo.  Dego,  and  the  bridge  of 
Lodi;  that  of  Wtirmser.  at  Castiglione,  Roveredn.nnd  Bae- 
sano;  that  of  Alvinzi,  at  Areola,  Rivoli.  and  Mantua ;  and 
that  of  Prince  Charles,  whom  he  pursued  into  Germany 
as  far  as  Leohen.  upon  the  read  to  Vienna.  The  result 
of  this  unexampled  career  of  victory  was  the  treaty  of 
Campo-Forrnio.  which  secured  toFrancea  vast  accession 
of  territory.  The  young  general  was  now  the  most 
popular  man  in  France,  and  the  Directory,  eager  to  get 
rid  of  their  dangerous  rival,  aceepted  a  proposal  made 
by  him  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  and  appointed  him 
commander-in-chief  of  a  finely  equipped  exi  edition 
which  sailed  for  the  East  in  1798.  lie  took  Alexandria 
gained  over  Monrad  Bey  the  battle  of  the  P}*ra> 
mids.  and.  although  the  fl°et  had  been  destroyed*  by 
Nelson  at  Abonkir,  the  French  wore  soon  masters  of 
Egypt.  Wishing  then  to  join  Syria  to  his  conquests.  X 
crossed  the  desert  which  separates  Asia  and  Africi. 
stormed  Jaffa,  aud  laid  siege  to  Acre ;  but  niter  a  si  eg* 
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of  57  days,  the  murmuring  of  his  army,  decimated  with ' 
liiitigir  and  pestilence,  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege, 
lie  retreated  to  Egypt  after  having,  with  2,000  men,  de¬ 
feated  20, Dot)  Ottomans  with  great  slaughter,  at  Monnt 
Thebor.  A  next  engaged  20,000  Janissaries,  whom  the 
English  landed  in  the  hay  of  A boukir,  and  nearly  anni¬ 
hilated  them.  The  state  of  parties  in  France,  and  the 
increasing  unpopularity  of  the  Directory,  induced  Ar.  to 
resolve  upon  at  once  throwing  up  the  command  in 
Egypt,  and  return  to  Paris  to  take  advantage  of  the 
crisis  his  penetration  told  him  was  approaching.  To 
carry  out  this  purpose,  he  secretly,  and  by  night,  went 
on  hoard  a  ship  hurriedly  prepared  for  him.  with  a  few 
of  his  most  devoted  followers;  and  delivering  a  letter 
for  his  second  in  command,  Kleber,  intrusting  the  army 
to  his  discretion  and  generalship,  set  sail  for  France, 
and,  after  narrowly  missing  capture  by  the  English 
cruisers,  appeared  unexpectedly  at  Paris,  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1799.  at  a  time  when  the  administration  of 
the  Directory  had  grown  irksome  to  the  nation.  Bona¬ 
parte  at  once  became  the  head  of  a  very  powerful  party,  [ 
and,  aided  by  Sieves,  his  brother  Lucien,  and  General 
Leclerc,  he  overthrew  the  Directory  on  the  famous  18th 
Brnmaire,  year  8  of  the  Republic  (9th  Nov.,  1799),  caused 
himself  to  be  named  first  Consul,  having  for  his  col¬ 
leagues  Cambaceres, and  Lebrun, eachalso dignified  by  the  | 
title  of  consul,  but  mere  tools  to  his  ambition.  In  1800 
he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Italy,  I 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  gained  the  battle  of  Marengo. ; 
General  Moreart  having  about  the  same  time  beaten  the 
Austrians  at  llohenlinden,  the  peace  of  Lnneville  was 
signed  with  Austria  in  1801,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  with  England  concluded  the  second 
war  of  the  French  devolution.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
proclaimed  consul  for  life.  The  peace,  however,  proved! 
only  an  armed  truce.  Both  parties  were  only  gaining 
breath  for  a  renewal  of  the  fight.  A.  did  great  things 
during  its  continuance.  He  reformed  the  whole  civil 
administration  of  the  country,  pacified  Vendee,  recalled 
the  emigres,  reopened  the  chinches, concluded  a  new  Con¬ 
cordat  with  the  Pope,  created  the  order  of  the  Legion 
d'  Honnrur.  instituted  the  Bank  ot  France,  and  urged  the 
Code  Napoleon  to  an  end.  In  1804  he  became  Emperor 
of  the  French.  Pope  Pius  VII.  went  to  Paris  to  assist 
at  the  ceremony,  but  A.  placed  the  crown  upon  his  own 
head,  and  also  crowned  his  consort  Josephine.-  Six 
months  later  he  erected  the  Cis-Alpine  Republic  into  a 
kingdom,  and  crowned  himself  king  of  Italy  at  Milan. 
In  the  meantime,  England,  after  having  refused  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  had  again  commenced  hostili¬ 
ties  in  1803,  as  also,  did  Austria.  Russia,  and  the  2  Sicilies 
in  1807.  A.,  who  was  meditating  an  invasion  of  Eng¬ 
land,  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  combined  fleets 
of  France  and  Spain  destroyed  by  Nelson  at  Trafalgar; 
hut  on  th'*  continent  of  Europe  he  com pen*ated  this  loss 
by  a  succession  of  triumphs,  linssia  had  joined  Austria, 
and  the  army  of  the  latter,  80,000  strong,  hail  advanced  to 
dm,  in  W’urtemberg.  Crossing  France  and  the  S.  of  Ger¬ 
many  with  incredible  rapidity,  A.  defeated  the  Austrians 
in  several  actions,  ami  at  length  shut  up  30.000  in  Ulni. 
where  they  were  forced  to  capitulate  the  very  day  before 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  Advancing  then  at  the  head 
of  1*0,000  men  down  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  he  cap¬ 
tured  Vienna,  and  totally  defeated  the  combined  Aus¬ 
trian  and  Russian  armies,  under  the  Emperor  Alexander 
in  person,  on  Dec.  2.  This  catastrophe  drove  Austria  to 
a  separate  peace,  which  she  only  purchased  by  great 
cessions  of  territory;  and  the  Russians,  weakened  by 
the  loss  of  30,000  men.  wended  their  way  back  in  mourn¬ 
ing  to  their  own  dominions.  Next  year  the  Prussians 
with  infatuated  hardihood  rushed  into  the  field.  A. 
encountered  them  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  and  defeated 
them  with  such  b»ss  that  in  a  few  weeks  100  000  men 
had  disappeared  out  of  12'»,000,  with  which  they  had  com¬ 
menced  the  conflict.  Prussia  was  speedily  overrun. 
Berlin  taken,  and  the  remnant  of  their  armies  driven 
back  to  the  Vistula,  where  they  were  supported  by  the 
Russian*,  who  now  came  up  in  great  strength.  The 
victories  of  Eylau  (Feb.  9.  18071,  and  Friedland  (July 
14;,  led  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  which,  virtually  destroying 
all  lesser  powers,  in  effect  divided  the  whole  continent 
of  Europe  between  A',  and  Alexander.  Insatiable  in 
ambition,  A.  turned  his  eyes  to  the  Spanish  Peninsula, 
seized  on  Portugal  without  a  good  pretext,  ami  decoyed 
the  king,  queen,  and  heir  apparent  of  Spain  to  Bayonne, 
where  lie  succeeded  in  extracting  from  them  ail  a  re¬ 
nunciation  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  upon  which  he  im¬ 
mediately  placed  his  brother  Joseph,  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  the  throne  of  Naples  to  his  brother-in-law. 
Murat.  But  Spain  resisted  the  French  invaders,  and 
the  defeat  and  capitulation  of  Dupont  at  Baylen,  anil 
Junot  at  Cintra,  were  the  commencement  of  the  declin¬ 
ing  fortunes  of  the  emperor.  Notwithstanding  the 
greatest  efforts  of  Sou  It.  Massena,  and  Suchet,  Spain 
sustained  by  the  English,  repulsed  the  French.  This 
struggle  cost  France,  in  five  years  <  1808-18L4),  more 
than  400,000  men.  Meanwhile,  Josephine,  having  given 
no  heir  to  the  empire,  was  divorced  by  A’.,  in  1*09.  and 
Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  his  old  enemy  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  became  Empress  of  the  French.  The  fruit 
of  this  union  was  a  son,  who,  at  his  birth,  was  styled 
King  of  Rome.  About  this  time,  Fouclie,  Bernadotte, 
and  several  others,  began  to  withdraw  from  him; 
Pope  Pius  VII.,  who  had  been  stripped  of  his  temporal 
dominions,  excommunicated  him  ;  finally,  the  prohibi¬ 
tive  system  of  continental  commerce,  which  he  had  or¬ 
ganized  with  the  view  of  ruining  England,  begat,  in¬ 
stead.  universal  poverty  and  misery  throughout  France. 
Having  drained  France  of  her  treasure,  he  next  con¬ 
ceived  a  formidable  invasion  of  Russia,  which  was  to 
rot  France  of  the  flower  of  her  youth  and  manhood.  In 


1812  lie  assembled  the  largest  army  that  was  ever  led  by  f 
a  European  general,  and,  at  the  head  of  500.00U  men 
passed  into  Russia,  whose  army  he  defeated  in  several 
engagements.  In  September  he  entered  Moscow,  which 
had  been  previously  evacuated,  and  almost  totally  con¬ 
sumed.  After  spending  a  month  there,  in  expectation 
of  overtures  of  peace  from  St.  Petersburg,  the  frost  and 
snow  of  a  Russian  winter  compelled  him  to  commence 
a  precipitate  retreat.  Harassed  by  innumerable  foes, 
the  French  army,  deprived  of  everything,  perished  in  the 
snow,  or  found  a  grave  in  the  icy  waters  of  the  Beresina. 
Hastily  returning  to  France,  the  Emperor  succeeded  in 
creating  another  army,  ami  opened  the  campaign  in  Ger¬ 
many  with  the  victories  of  Liitzen,  Bautzen,  and  Dres¬ 
den  ;  but  Russia.  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Sweden  were 
now  in  arms  against  him  ;  and  at  Leipsic,  where,  in 
three  days,  the  French  lost  upwards  of  50,000  men,  bis, 
power  received  a  death-stroke.  The  allies  entered  France, ! ! 
and  Ar.,  finding  his  army  disorganized,  and  most  of  his 
ministers  and  generals  disaffected  towards  him,  abdi¬ 
cated  the  throne  of  France,  at  Fontainebleau,  on  the  4th  ! 
of  April.  1814.  The  Bourbons  were  re-established  in 
F’rance,  A.  accepting  the  island  of  Elba  for  hi*  retreat.) 
In  less  than  a  year  he  again  appeared  in  France,  and, 
by  the  time  he  had  reached  the  capital,  the  whole  army 
had  declared  for  him.  Immediately  the  coalition  that 
had  dethroned  _  ...  — 

him  n\  .i-  i  m  w- 

troops,  took  the 
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lilucher  at  Wa-  tomb  op  napoleon  at  st.  help.na. 
terloo,  on  the  18th.  ’i  bis  defeat  was  decisive.  A',  returned 
to  Paris,  and  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son.  June  22, 1815. 1 
one  hundred  days  after  his  landing  from  Elba.  A.  went 
then  to  Roclofort.  and  embarked  voluntarily  on  the  j 
English  vessel  the  Bellerophon.  believing  that  England, 
would  grant  him  a  generous  hospitality.  But  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ministers,  abusing  his  confidence,  declared  him  a  ? 
prisoner,  and  obtained  from  the  Allies  the  authority 
to  transport  him  to  St.  Helena.  For  nearly  six  years 
did  this  extraordinary  man  pine  in  bondage,  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  which  was  augmented  by  the  petty  tyranny  of 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  q.  v.  In  his  modest  retreat  of  Long- 
wood  he  tried  to  alleviate  his  sufferings  by  writing  his 
Menioir's  xu(\  his  Campaign's,  hut  at  last  he  sunk  under 
the  weight  of  misfortune,  and  d.  on  5th  May.  1821.  dur¬ 
ing  a  terrible  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  which  recalled  to 
his  mind  the  roar  of  battle.  He  was  interred  in  Hains 
Valley,  in  the  island  of  St.  Helena  (Fig.  1910),  from1 
whence  his  remains  were,  in  Pec.,  1841.  translated  to| 
Paris,  and  now  repose  uuder  the  Dome  of  the  Invalidesj 
(Fig.  1911),  beside  t lie  bones  of  his  companions-in-arms,  j 
A  ranks,  with  Alexander,  Ctesar.  and  Charlemagne, 
among  the  greatest  men  the  world  has  ever  seen.  He 
possessed  in  tin?  highest  degree  the  genius  of  the  warrior 
and  of  the  administrator;  he  put  an  end  to  anarchy,  re¬ 
constituted  society,  re-established  the  Church,  promul¬ 
gated  the  Code,  placed  France  at  the  head  of  the  nations, 


generally  written  or  dictated  by  liimself,  are,  for  tbeir 
style  as  well  as  for  their  object,  among  the  most  remark¬ 
able  doenments  in  French  history.  His  O/rr^spondance 
inedite,  nfficielle  et  confulentirlle ,  was  published  1818-20  in 
7  vols.  This  publication,  which  was  very  incomplete,  ha® 
been  republished,  with  considerable  augmentation,  by 
order  of  Napoleon  HI.,  under  the  title  of  Qnrrespon- 
dance  de  Aapolron  1.  (1858-60).  The  Memorial  de  St. 
Helena  written  by  Lsis  Cases,  was  partly  dictated  by 
A.,  but  it  has  been  often  interpolated.  The  Memoires 
published  by  Montholon,  Gotirgand,  Bertrand,  and  by 
his  faithful  servant  Marchand,  were  really  dictated  by 
the  Emperor  and  may  he  relied  upon.  Many  histories 
of  A.  have  been  published ;  but  the  most  complete,  au¬ 
thentic,  and  important,  though  written  by  a  French 
author,  is  the  **  History  of  the  Consulate  and  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.”  by  M.  Thiers,  which  was  issued  in  20  vols.,  1845-62. 

N’apolFon  II.  (Napoleon  Francois  Bonaparte),  son  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  I.  and  of  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria, 
was  B  at  Paris,  March  20,  1811.  From  his  birth  he  was 
styled  “King  of  Rome.”  After  h is  father's  first  alali- 
cation  in  1814  he  went  with  his  mother  to  Vienna,  where 
he  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  his  grandfather,  the 
Emperor  Francis,  who  created  him  Duke  of  Reichstadt. 
His  education  .was  carefully  attended  to,  and  he  was 
early  trained  up  to  the  military  profession.  After  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  various  subordinate  grades  he  was 
made  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  June,  1831,  and  he  took 
the  command  of  a  battalion  of  Hungarian  infantry, 
then  in  garrison  at  Vienna.  He  was  extremely  assid¬ 
uous  to  his  military  duties,  but  bis  constitution  was 
weak  ;  he  had  grown  very  tall  and  slender,  and  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  consumptive  habit  had  early  shown  them¬ 
selves.  His  physician  advised  a  removal  to  Schdnbrunn, 
which  had  at  first  a  beneficial  effect,  but  a  relapse  soon 
followed,  and  after  lingering  for  several  months,  young 
A.  died.  1832.  in  the  palace  of  Sclibnbrnnn,  attended  by 
his  mother,  who  had  come  from  Parma  to  visit  him. 
He  seems  to  have  been  generally  regretted  at  the  Aus¬ 
trian  court,  especially  by  his  grandfather,  the  Emperor, 
who  had  always  behaved  to  him  with  paternal  kindness. 
There  is  an  interesting  account  of  this  young  man's 
short  career  by  M.  de  Montbel,  Le  Due  de  Beichdadt, 
Paris,  1832.  —  Although  Napoleon  I.  abdicated  in  favor 
of  his  son,  the  title  of  A.  II.  was  not  admitted  l»y  the 
allies  or  by  the  French  nation.  Nor  was  it  put  forward 
by  any  party  in  France  during  the  life  of  A”.  Francois , 
nor  did  he  himself  ever  assume  the  title.  But  when  the 
question  of  conferring  the  title  of  emperor  upon  the 
Prince-President,  Louis  Napoleon,  was  put  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  vote,  in  1852,  it  was  as  Aapoleon  77/.;  the  right  of 
A.  Francois  to  the  title  of  A*.  II.  being  thus  assumed. 
No  objection  was  raised  in  France,  and  the  governments 
of  Europe,  l»y  recognizing  Napoleon  III  without  protest, 
of  course  acknowledged  Napoleon  11.  also, 
r  apol^on  III.  (Charles  Lons  Napoleon  Beg  a  parts.)  the 
third  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  ex-king  of  Holland,  his 
mother  being  Hortense,  the  daughter  of  the  Empress 
Josephine  by  her  first  marriage.  His  birth,  which  took 
place  at  the  Tuileries.  April  20.  180S,  was  announced 
through  the  empire,  and  in  Holland,  by  the  roar  of  ar¬ 
tillery.  and  he  was  baptized  by  Cardinal  Fesch.  Nov.  4, 

1 v  1 0.  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  Marie- L011  isp  being 
his  sponsors.  After  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  his 
young  nephew  accompanied  him  to  the  Champ  de  Mai, 
and  was  there  presented  to  the  deputies  of  the  people 
and  the  army.  The  splendor  of  this  scene  left  a  deep 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  boy.  then  only  seven 
years  old.  When  Napoleon  embraced  him  for  the  last 
time,  at  Malniaison,  he  was  much  agitated;  the  child 
wished  to  follow  his  uncle,  and  was  with  difficulty  paci¬ 
fied  by  his  mother.  Then  commenced  the  banishment 
of  the  family.  L.  A  and  his  mother  lived  first  at  Augs¬ 
burg.  and  afterwards  in  Switzerland.  The  latter  state 
admitted  the  young  exile  to  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
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and  founded  an  empire  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Charle¬ 
magne.  Nevertheless,  he  must  be  reproached  with 
overwhelming  ambition,  and  too  great  a  love  for  war, 
which  plunged  his  country  into  the  deepest  misfortunes! 
Moreover,  he  stifled  public,  liberty,  governed  despoti¬ 
cally,  and  did  not  scruple,  in  more  than  one  circum¬ 
stance,  to  recur  to  arbitrary  and  even  violent  measures 
for  the  promotion  of  his  schemes.  The  seizing  and  the 
execution  of  the  Due  d’Knghien;  the  detention  and 
the  8|>oliation  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  house  of  Spain  ; 
his  foul  dealing  with  the  Pope  Fins  VII.,  —  are  so  many 
stains  on  his  memory.  His  JVfKlamations  and  Bulletins, 
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and  permitted  his  service  in  its  small  army.  For  a  time 
he  studied  gunnery  at  the  military  academy  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Thun;  and  during  his  sta>  among  the 
Alps  made  frequent  pedestrian  excursions  over  the 
passes.  While  engaged  on  a  trip  of  this  kind,  the  news 
of  the  revolution  in  Paris  of  July,  1830,  reached  him; 
and  when  it  was  known  that  L* »n is-i‘bilippe  had  become 
king,  he  and  his  family  applied  for  permission  to  return 
to  France,  hut  were  refused.  He  then  wrote  to  the  new 
King  of  the  French,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  serve 
as  a  private  soldier  in  the  French  army.  The  French 
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goiwrnment  answered  his  petition  by  a  renewal  of  the 
decree  of  his  banishment.  Thwarted  in  his  expecta¬ 
tions.,  Louis- Napoleon  entertained  hopes  of  another  rev¬ 
olution  in  trance,  though  at  that  time  he  had  formed 
no  definite  plan  of  preferring  his  own  claims  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  those  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  In  the  beginning 
of  1831  he  and  his  brother  left  Switzerland,  and  settled 
in  Tuscany,  and  they  took  part  in  the  insurrectional 
Home.  His  elder  brother  u.  at  Forli,  March  17,  1831. 
and  L.  escaped  through  Italy  and  France  to  England, 
where  he  remained  a  short  time, and  then  retired  to  the 
castle  of  Arenenberg,  in  Thurgau,  devoting  a  part  of 
his  leisure  in  1832-35  to  the  preparation  of  several 
books.  Tile  first  of  these  appeared  under  the  title  of 
Reveries  PbUtv/urs ,  in  which  he  declared  his  belief  that 
France  could  only  l*e  regenerated  by  one  of  Napoleon's 
descendants,  as  they  alone  could  reconcile  republican 
principles  with  the  military  aspirations  of  the  nation. 
A  year  or  two  afterwards  he  issued  two  others.  Consid¬ 
erations  I’oliiiquts  el  Mditaircs  sur  la  Suisse,  and  Ala n - 
u*l  sur  V  ArtiUeric.  The  latter,  a  work  of  considerable 
size,  was  favorably  reviewed  in  the  military  journals  of 
the  day.  In  1*31-2,  when  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe 
was  not  firmly  established,  a  party  in  France  had  fixed 
their  eyes  on  the  Due  de  R«*ichstadt.  According  to 
French  statements,  a  whole  corps  < Parmer .  generals  and 
staff  included,  had  in  1832  declared  the  intention  of  ac¬ 
knowledging  Napoleon  II.  so  soon  as  he  should  reach 
the  frontier;  and  had  even  determined,  if  the  Due  de 
Heichstadt  did  not  appear,  to  receive  his  cousin.  After 
the  death  of  the  Due  de  Heichstadt,  and  of  his  own 
brother,  L.  N.  became  the  legal  heir  of  the  imperial 
family ;  and  thus  succeeding  to  bis  cousin’s  claims,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
power  in  France  by  the  conversion  of  Chateaubriand 
and  other  notables  of  the  time.  liis  designs  upon  the 
throne  of  France  became  evident  in  the  early  part  of 
1835;  and  iu  1836  hi*  plans  were  so  far  matured  as  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  make  an  attempt  to  seize  the  fortress  of 
Strasburg.  This  town,  with  its  strong  garrison,  its  as¬ 
sociations  with  the  great  Napoleon,  and  population  not 
very  well  affected  to  the  actual  government,  seemed  a 
favorable  point  for  a  demonstration.  In  the  event  of 
success,  L.  N.  intended  to  march  the  next  day  towards 
Paris,  to  rouse  and  arm  the  intermediate  provinces,  to 
take  with  him  the  principal  garrisons  on  his  route,  hop¬ 
ing  to  reach  the  metropolis  before  the  government 
could  take  any  active  measures  against  him.  In  June, 
1836,  he  left  Arenenberg  for  Baden-Baden,  where  he 
gained  a  success  over  Col.  Vaudrey,  commander  of  ar¬ 
tillery  in  the  garrison  of  Strasburg.  In  Aug.  he  went 
secretly  to  that  city,  and  had  an  interview  with  fifteen 
officers,  who  promised  him  their  assistance  and  co-opera¬ 
tion.  He  then  returned  to  Switzerland,  leaving  the  ar¬ 
rangements  tor  the  insurrection  to  some  of  his  adher¬ 
ents.  The  affair,  however,  failed  miserably  ;  the  Prince 
himself  was  captured,  and  was  detained  prisoner  in 
Strasburg  from  Oct.  30  till  Nov.  9,  when  he  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  Paris,  and  learnt  that  on  the  first  intelligence 
of  his  capture  his  mother  had  repaired  to  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  French  capital  to  try  to  obtain  liis  pardon 
ami  save  his  life,  or  to  excite  sympathy  for  him.  His 
life  was  spared  ou  the  condition  that  lie  should  be  sent 
to  the  Uni  red  States.  He  protested  against  this,  but  in 
vain,  and  he  was  accordingly  conveyed  to  this  country. 
Here,  however,  he  did  not  long  remain,  but  returned  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  found  his  mother  on  her  death¬ 
bed.  In  1838,  Lieut.  Laity  published,  with  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  Ixtuis  Napoleon,  a  favorable  account  of  the 
affair  at  Strasburg,  and  was,  in  consequence,  sentenced 
to  five  years’  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000 
francs  These  circumstances,  which  were  regarded  by 
the  French  government  as  the  commencement  of  a 
new  conspiracy  at  Arenenberg,  induced  them  to  de¬ 
mand  that  Louis  should  be  banished  from  Switzer¬ 
land.  Some  of  the  cantons  seemed  inclined  to  main¬ 
tain  their  independence,  and  Louis  Napoleon’s  rights 
as  a  citizen  of  Thurgau;  whereupon  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  sent  an  army  to  the  frontier,  and  threatened 
to  support  its  demands,  if  necessary,  by  force.  The 
ambassadors  of  the  principal  European  powers  signified 
their  concurrence  in  the  proceedings  of  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  Prince 
thought  it  advisable  to  leave  Switzerland,  and  again 
sought  refuge  iu  England.  At  the  end  of  1S:>8  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  London,  and  in  1839  published  his 
celebrated  work  entitled  Dm  Idem  Napoli  mimnts.  In 
1840  he  determined  to  make  another  attempt  to  secure 
the  French  crown.  He  hired  in  London  a  steamer,  called 
the  City  of  Edinburgh ,  and  embarking  with  Count 
Montliolnn,  Gen.  Voisin,  and  53  associates,  landed  with 
this  party  near  Boulogne,  Aug.  6,  and  summoned  the 
troops  to  surrender  or  join  them.  The  only  man  who 
did  so  was  a  young  lieutenant  of  the  42d  regt.,  and  he 
tried  to  induce  the  soldiers  to  follow  his  example.  He, 
however,  failed  in  the  attempt;  and  as  the  National 
Guard  heat  to  arms,  and  began  to  muster  in  force,  L.N. 
retreated  with  his  followers  out  of  the  town,  and  was 
captured  in  attempting  to  escape  to  the  steamer.  The 
Prince,  Count  Moniholon,  Gen.  Voisin,  and  others,  were 
conveyed  prisoners  to  Paris,  where  they  were  tried  be¬ 
fore  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  on  the  charge  of  high  treason. 
M.  Berryer  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  Prince,  and  made 
a  skilful  defence,  but  in  vain.  The  Prince  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  a  fortress  in 
France,  and  was  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  the  citadel 
of  Ham.  After  having  been  confined  here  six  years, 
he  made  his  escape.  May  26,  1846;  having  effected  his 
exit  from  the  castle  by  assuming  as  a  disguise  the  dress 
of  a  workman,  thereby  deceiving  the  vigilance  of  the 
guards.  He  crossed  the  froutier  into  Belgium,  and  for 
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the  third  time  took  refuge  in  England,  where  he  resid¬ 
ed  until  the  revolution  of  1848,  an  event  which  speed¬ 
ily  led  to  his  being  elected  a  representative  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly,  and  afterwards  President  of  the  French 
Republic.  Having  reached  this  hazardous  position,  he 
sought  to  strengthen  his  hold  on  the  French  nation,  and 
more  especially  among  the  soldiery,  by  reviving,  when¬ 
ever  opportunity  offered,  the  most  agreeable  souvenir* 
of  his  uncle's  rule  ;  at  the  same  time  lie  persisted  in  dis¬ 
avowing  all  ambitious  views,  and  protested  constantly 
against  the  injustice  of  such  suspicions  Oil  Dec.  *2, 1851, 
L.  N.,  who  had  received  advice  that  measures  were  to 
be  taken  in  the  National  Assembly  against  his  rising 
power,  ordered  the  arrest  of  all  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party,  dissolved  the  assembly,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  himself  dictator,  —  an  act  which,  though  illegal, 
was  ratified  by  the  great  majority  of  the  French  people, 
disgusted  with  the  inoperative  turbulence  of  the  Na 
tional  Assembly.  This  state  of  things  lasted  but  a  year. 
In  the  autumn  of  1852  he  made  tours  through  several 
of  the  departments  of  France,  and  on  his  return,  his  ad¬ 
herents  in  the  Senate  represented  that  the  cries  of 
“  Vive  I’Kmporeur!”  with  which  the  President  had  been 
greeted  during  his  progress,  unmistakably  indicated  the 
will  of  France,  and  propostal  that  the  question  of  re¬ 
storing  the  empire  should  la*  formally  submitted  to  the 
nation.  The  proposal  was  accepted.  The  French  na 
tion,  by  a  majority  of  about  six  millions,  voted  tbc  res¬ 
toration  of  ttie  empire,  which  was  accordingly  pro¬ 
claimed  Dec.  2. 1852.  The  Prince  assumed  the  style  and 
title  of  “  Napoleon  III.,  Emperor  of  the  French,  by  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  will  of  the  People.”  He  was  re¬ 
cognized  by  the  English  Government,  afterwards  by 
other  powers,  and  eventually  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  the  German  sovereigns.  The  new  emperor  showed 
a  disposition  to  make  light  of  the  recognition  which  lie 
desired  so  ardently;  but  he  was.  at  the  same  time,  pre¬ 
paring  to  compel  the  acknowledgment  of  his  power  iu 
a  more  effectual  and  less  formal  manner.  Already, 
his  ambassador  was  asserting  at  Constantinople  those 
claims  which  brought  him  into  direct  collision  with  the 
Czar,  then  the  virtual  ruler  of  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe.  Iu  1853,  when  the  quarrel  seemed  imminent, 
Napoleon  1 1 1.  abandoned  so  much  of  his  claims  as  might 
fairly  give  cause  of  complaint  to  Nicholas  I.,  as  protec¬ 
tor  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  thys  prepare  the  way  for 
an  alliance  of  the  two  Western  powers,  which  the  Czar 
could  never  believe  possible.  In  1854,  war  broke  out 
between  Russia  aud  France  and  England,  and  was 
brought  to  a  close  in  1856,  shortly'  after  the  capture  of 
Sebastopol, —  the  Emperor  of  the  French  inducing  the 
English  Government  to  listen  to  his  view  of  a  pacific 
solution  of  the  dispute.  He  married  EugSnie-Marie  de 
Guzman, Countess  de  Teba,  Jan.  *29, 1853.  and  their  only 
issue,  the  Prince  Imperial,  Napoleon  Eugene  Louis  Jean 
Joseph,  b.  Mar.  16, 1856,  was  killed  in  So.  Africa,  June  1, 
1879.  Early  in  1858,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
on  the  emperor’s  life  by  Orsini,  who  had  concocted  his 
plans  in  England.  In  1859-60  the  Emperor  proceeded 
to  Italy,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  Victor  Emmanuel  against  the  Austrians,  whom  he 
defeated  at  Magenta  and  Solferino,  and  to  whom  he  dic¬ 
tated  the  Peace  of  Villafranca,  by  which  Lombardy  and 
the  Duchies  were  ceded  to  Sardinia,  and  Venetia  w?as 
left  under  Austrian  sway.  In  return  for  this  service, 
Savoy  aud  some  neutral  Swiss  territory  were  ceded  to 
France,  much  against  the  views  of  the  English  and 
other  European  cabinets.  In  1861  the  Emperor  recog¬ 
nized  the  claim  of  Victor  Emmanuel  to  the  title  of  “  King 
of  Italy.”  In  1860,  a  joint  expedition,  fitted  out  by 
France  and  England,  sailed  to  China  to  punish  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  acts  of  treachery  to  the  European  powers 
with  whom  it  had  entered  into  treaties  of  commerce. 
The  operations  of  the  allies  were  ultimately  attended 
with  complete  success  ;  and  after  the  capture  of  Pekin, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  emperor’s  summer  palace, 
Oct.  6th,  the  Chinese  Government  made  reparation. 
About  the  same  period  Napoleon  III.  dispatched  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Cochin-China  on  a  similar  errand,  which  was 
successful  in  accomplishing  its  objects.  In  1861  he 
organized,  in  conjunction  with  Great  Britain  and  Spain, 
an  expedition  against  Mexico,  with  the  avowed  inten¬ 
tion  of  demanding  redress  for  injuries  inflicted  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  respective  countries,  and  for  the  payment  of 
a  debt  obstinately  resisted  by  Mexico.  As  it  appeared 
that  he  had  other  objects  in  view,  Great  Britain  ami 
Spain,  initiators  of  the  scheme,  seceded  from  joint  uction 
with  the  French  in  April,  186*2.  The  Emperor  prose¬ 
cuted  the  war  alone,  and  after  some  sanguinary  battles, 
succeeded  in  establishing  an  imperial  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  that  country,  the  crown  of  which  the  Archduke 
Maximilian  of  Austria  was  induced  to  accept,  Oct.  3d, 
1863,  and  accompanied  by  the  Empress,  he  entered  the 
Mexican  capital,  June  12th,  1864.  The  Emperor  Napo¬ 
leon  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  withdraw  the  French  troops,  and 
the  last  detachment  of  the  army  quitted  the  country 
early  in  1867.  At  the  close  of  1863,  in  consequence  of 
the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  on  the  continent  conse 
quent  on  the  insurrection  in  Poland,  the  Emperor  in¬ 
vited  all  the  powers  to  adopt  his  proposition  ot  meeting, 
in  Congress,  to  discuss  ami  agree  upon  a  solution  of  the 
more  serious  questions  that  threatened  to  nisturb  the 
peace  of  Europe.  This  favorite  scheme  of  his  proved 
abortive.  In  1870,  the  emperor,  whose  prestige  had 
been  greatly  diminished  by  the  unpopular  war  against 
Mexico,  ami  perhaps  still  more  so  by  his  inaction  in  the 
war  of  Prussia  against  Austria,  gave  his  partial  submis¬ 
sion  to  public  opinion  by  a  inure  or  less  effective  aban¬ 
donment  of  personal  govt.  Subsequently,  Napoleon 
submitted  his  policy  to  the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
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the  French  people,  who  indorsed  it  by  an  immense  ma¬ 
jority  of  votes.  In  July,  1870,  the  Emperor  declared 
war  against  Prussia.  The  causes  which  led  two  powerful 
states  to  opeu  hostilities,  and  the  events  of  the  Franco- 
German  war  are  elsewhere  noted.  (See  art.  France,  iu 
Supplement,  page  1031.)  In  1871,  the  ex-emp*  roc  re¬ 
tired  to  England, and  there  D.  at  Chiselhurst,  Jan.  9,1873. 

Napoleon,  Prince,  (N a polron  Joskph-Chaki.es  P\ul 
Bonaparte,)  cousin  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  the 
second  soil  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  by  his  second  marriage 
with  the  Princess  Frederica  of  W  Ur  tern  berg,  was  u.  at 
Trieste,  1822.  His  youth  was  passed  at  Vienna  and 
Trieste,  Florence  and  Koine,  and  occasionally  in  Swit¬ 
zerland,  England,  Spain;  in  1845  lie  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  to  visit  Paris  under  the  name  of  the  IJbmte  dr  Ahait- 
firrt,  but  was  soon  after  compelled  to  leave  on  account 
of  Ins  intrigues  with  the  extreme  democrats.  After  the 
revolution  of  Feb.,  1848,  Prince  Napoleon  returned,  and 
the  Corsicans  elected  him  a  member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  in  which  he  became  leader  of  the  extreme 
republican  party  known  as  the  “  Mountain.”  liis  views, 
however,  underwent  a  change,  and  in  1849  lie  was  ap¬ 
pointed  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Madrid,  but  was 
shortly  recalled,  for  having  quitted  his  |K»st  without 
authority.  He  was  made  a  French  prince,  with  a  seat 
in  the  Senate  and  Council  of  State,  Dec.  23,  1853,  and  at 
the  same  time  received  the  G rami  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  with  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  In  1854 
lie  was  appointed  to  a  command  iu  the exp<*dition  to  the 
Crimea,  and  commanded  an  infantry  division  of  reserve 
at  the  battles  of  Alma  and  Iukeriimiifi.  On  account  of 
his  sudden  retirement  from  this  post,  ill-health  being 
the  excuse,  the  sobriquet  of  Plon-plon  was  given  him  by 
bis  countrymen.  Prince  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  fur¬ 
nished  information  fora  pamphlet  reflecting  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  war.  and  commenting  somewhat  t«*o  freely  on 
the  deliberations  of  the  council  of  war  which  decided 
upon  the  Crimean  expedition  Though  it  was  imme¬ 
diately  suppressed  by  order  of  the  French  govt.,  it  was 
published  at  Brussels, and  was  forthwith  translated  into 
English.  I u  1855  he  was  named  president  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Commission  of  the  Universal  Exhibition,  and 
proved  himself  a  zealous  and  efficient  member.  In 
June,  1858.  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  minis¬ 
try  for  Algiers  and  the  colonies,  but  speedily  resigned 
his  appointment.  He  married  the  Princess  Clotilde, 
daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  now  king  of  Italy,  Jan. 
30,  1859,  by  whom  he  has  two  sons,  Napoleon  Victor 
Jerome  Frederic,  horn  July  18,  1862,  ami  Napoleon 
Louis  Joseph  Jerome,  horn  July  16,  1864.  In  the  Ital¬ 
ian  campaign  of  1859  he  commanded  the  French  army 
of  reserve  in  the  south  of  Italy,  hut  was  not  engaged  in 
any  of  Lie  great  battles.  In  the  Senate,  in  1861,  he 
made  an  attack  upon  the  Orleans  family,  which  was 
answered  with  spirit  by  the  Duke  d’Aumale.  Prince 
Napoleon,  to  the  disgust  of  a  great  portion  of  the  French 
army,  declined  to  accept  the  challenge  sent  him  by  the 
duke  on  that  occasion.  lie  was  president  of  the  French 
Commission  to  represent  France  in  the  Great  Exhibition 
at  London,  in  1862.  In  1865,  Prince  Napoleon  was 
appointed  president  of  the  commissioners  for  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Exhibition  at  Paris  of  1867,  hut  resigned  the  post 
in  consequence  of  a  reprimand  which  lie  received  from 
the  Emperor  for  a  speech  delivered  in  Corsica  at  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  a  statue  to  the  emperor  Napoleon  I.,  May 
27,  1865,  still  retaining,  however,  his  position  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  imperial  family.  In  Oct.,  1872,  he  was  or¬ 
dered  to  leave  Paris,  and  on  his  resisting  was  forcibly 
expelled.  He  now  resides  with  his  wife  and  children 
in  his  chateau  of  Praugius  near  Geneva. 

Napo'leoil,  n.  The  name  commonly  given  to  the  effigy 
of  Napoleon  I.,  or  Napoleon  III.  —  A  French  gold  coin 
of  20  francs,  equal  to  $3.87. 

Napo  leon,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Desha 
co.,  about  125  m.  S.E.  of  Little  Rock  ;  j>op.  about  1,100. 

Napoleon,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Ripley  co., 
about  60  m.  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Napoleon,  in  Kentucky ,  a  post-village  of  Gallatin  co., 
about  56  m.  N.  of  Frankfort. 

Napoleon,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Jackson  co.,abt.  50  m.  S.S  E.  of  Lansing:  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Napoleon,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township,  cap. 
ot  Henry  co..  about  154  in.  N.W.of  Columbus  ;pop.(1870) 
3,364. — A  village  of  Holmes  co.,  abt.  30  in.  S.E.  of  Mans¬ 
field. 

Napo  leon,  (Code.)  See  Cope. 

Napo'leonite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  feldspar. 

Napo  I  eon- Vendee,  a  city  of  France.  See  Bour- 
hon-  Vendee. 

Napo  leon ville,  in  Louisiana,  a  village  of  Assump¬ 
tion  parish,  about  72  in.  S.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Napo'li,  iu  New  York ,  a  post-township  ot  Cattaraugus 

CO. 

Napo'li  di  Romania.  See  Nauru  a. 

Nap'onoek,  in  New  York.  See  Napanoce. 

Napoto  a.  a  town  of  Ecuador.  See  Napo. 

Nap'pe,  n.  [Fr.,  sheet.]  (Math.)  One  of  the  two  parts 
of  a  conic  surface  which  meet  at  the  vertex. 

Nap'piness,  «.  Quality  of  being  somnolent  or  sleepy, 
or  disposed  to  indulge  in  naps  or  dozes. — State  or  quality 
of  having  a  nappy  surface ;  abundance  of  nap,  os  on  cloth. 

Nap'py,  a •  Disposed  to  sleep;  drowsy;  a**,  to  feel 
nappy.—  Promoting  or  causative  of  sleep;  serving  to 
induce  drowsiness  or  lethargy  ;  heady. 

••  With  nappy  beer  I  to  the  barn  repair'd."— Gay. 

_ Having  abundance  of  nap  or  down  on  the  surface; 

shaggy;  as,  nappy  cloth. 

Nap  py,  n.:  pi.  Nappies.  [A.  S.  kaiip,  cup,  bowl.]  A 
round  earthen  dish. 

Nap'-taking,  n.  A  taking  by  surprise,  when  one  is 
unprepared  ;  a  sudden,  uulooked-for  onset. 
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Na'piis,  n.  ( Bot .)  Same  as  Navew. 

Naranjos,  ( na-rang'hoce ,)  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Bay  ol  Panama,  belonging  to  the  U.  States  of  Colombia. 

Naraii'joH,  a  river  of  Ecuador,  flowing  into  the  Gulf 
of  Guayaquil,  abt.  Eat.  2°  28'  SM  Eon.  79°  46'  W. 

Narboime,  <  war-/mn',)  a  tow  n  of  France,  dept,  of  Aude, 
55  in.  S.W.  of  Montpellier,  and  84  in.  N.K.  ot  Perpignan. 
It  was  formerly  a  flourishing  manufacturing  city,  but 
is  very  much  decayed.  Its  cathedral  is  considered  one 
of  the  finest  Gothic  edifices  in  Europe.  Manuf.  Silk 
and  linen  goods,  worsted  caps,  and  paper.  Fop.  17,600. 

Nar'boroii£  tr«i  Islands,  a  group  in  the  S  Pacific, 
at  the  W.  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ;  Lat.  52° 
S.,  Eon.  75°  E 

K»rc*e'ii%,  n.  [Gr.  wirier.,  numbness.]  ( Chrm .)  One  of 
the  vegeto-alkaline  bases  contained  in  opium,  and  dis¬ 
covered  by  Pelletier  in  1832.  Its  medical  virtues  have 
not  been  ascertained. 

Karols  sales,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants, 
class  Endogrns.  —  Dun.  Epigyoous  petaloid,  with  sym¬ 
metrical  flowers,  3  or  6  stamens,  and  albuminous  seeds. 
The  alliance  is  divided  into  6  orders,  viz.,  BuoMKMACEiE, 
TaCCVCE.*,  HhMODORACE  JJ,  1 1 YPOX . DACE.E,  AmARYLLIDA- 
ck.e,  and  IridaCK-S.  7.  v. 

Narcissus.  (Myth.)  The  beautiful  son  of  Cephisus 
and  the  nymph  Eiriope.  The  legends  connected  with 
his  name  are  by  no  means  consistent.  According  to 
one  version,  h?  was  insensible  to  the  feeling  of  love,  and 
Echo,  failing  to  win  his  affection,  died  of  grief.  As  a 
punishment,  Nemesis  made  him  fall  in  love  with  his 
own  image,  reflected  iu  water;  and  Narcissus  in  his 
turn  pined  away  from  unsatisfied  longing.  The  story 
of  his  metamorphosis  into  the  flower  so  called  is  given 
only  in  the  version  adopted  by  Ovid  ;  and  this  version 
says  that  he  killed  himself,  and  that  the  flower  sprang 
from  his  blood;  while  Puusanias,  earnestly  combating 
the  proposition  that  Narcissus  was  so  stupid  as  to  bo 
unable  to  distinguish  a  man  from  a  man's  shadow  or 
image,  maintains  that  lie  looked  at  his  image  in  a  well 
to  remind  himself  of  a  sister  whom  he  had  loved,  and 
who  had  died.  He  is  sure,  however,  that  the  flower  ex¬ 
isted  before  Narcissus,  because  Persephone  was  gather¬ 
ing  narcissi  in  the  fields  of  Eoua  when  she  was  stolen 
away  by  Hades.  To 
so  devout  a  believer 
in  the  supernatural, 
the  proof  was  conclu¬ 
sive.  But  these  in¬ 
consistent  versions 
show  at  the  least  that 
the  idea  of  an  actual 
metamorphosis  was 
of  comparatively  late 
growth. 

(Bot.)  A  genus  of 
European  plants,  or¬ 
der  Amaryllidacefe, 
known  by  its  flowers 
growing  upon  a 
scarp,  and  having  a 
cup  at  their  mouths ; 
the  stamens  opposite 
the  sepals  being  lon¬ 
ger  than  the  others. 

The  species  are  very 
numerous;  and  from 
their  delicate  shape, 
soft  and  various  color, 
and  sweet  scent,  have 
long  been  favorite  ob¬ 
jects  of  cultivation  — 
especially  the  Daffo¬ 
dils,  Jonquils,  and  Ta- 
zettas.  8ome  of  the 
more  hardy  species 
grow  wild  in  our 
woods  and  under  our 
hedges;  but  the  finer 
sorts  are  natives  of 
more  southern  latitudes.  They  are  divided  into  several 
groups  or  sub-genera,  of  which  the  principal  are,  Ajax 
(the  Daffodils),  Ganynodes  (the  Rush  Daffodils),  IBr mi- 
one  (the  Polyanthus  Narcissi),  and  Que.ltia  (the  Mock 
Narcissi). 

Naroo^'eiiine,  n  (Che.m.)  A  basic  substance  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  oxidation  of  narcotine. 

Nareo'Hi.s,  n.  The  aggregate  effects  produced  by  nar¬ 
cotic  substances. 

Narcotic,  Nurcot'ical,  a.  [Gr .  narkotikos,  mak¬ 
ing  stiff  or  numb,  from  nar  Ice,  numbness  ]  (Med.)  Act¬ 
ing  as  an  anodyne  or  soporific;  all  tying  pain  or  morbid 
sensibility:  sleep-producing;  —  said  of  medicinal  doses. 
—  Inducing  or  causing  stupor,  syncope,  and  convulsions, 
and  sometimes  death;  — said  of  poisonous  doses. 

Korcotic,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  which  in  medicinal 
doses  acts  as  an  opiate  or  anodyne,  producing  sleep,  and 
allaying  pain  and  morbid  sensibility  ;  but  which  in 
poisonous  doses  causes  stupor,  coma,  convulsions,  and 
when  administered  to  excess,  death.  Most  ,V.  have  an 
efft-ct  of  temporary  stimulating  power;  and  this  is 
manifested  principally  when  they  are  given  in  small 
doses,  while  a  full  dose  generally  produces  the  narcotic 
effect  at  once,  without  any  apparent  stimulation  pre¬ 
ceding  it.  Considerable  skill  and  experience  are  re¬ 
quired  iu  the  administration  of  N.,  both  as  regards  the 
cases  iu  which  they  are  to  be  prescribed,  and  the  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  they  are  to  he  given.  Billing,  in  his 
First  Frinciples  of  M  dicine,  says:  —  “  .V.  must  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  stimulants  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
sedatives  on  the  other;  and  the  distinction  is  the  more 
necessary,  because  in  nature  the  narcotic  principle  is 
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generally  combined  with  one  or  the  other  of  these; 
hence  the  contradictory  and  unsatisfactory  reports  of 
t lie  value  of  different  narcotic  remedies,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  experienced  in  their  application  by  those  who  do 
not  know  the  reason  why  opium  suits  one  case,  liyos- 
cyanius  another.”  A  full  dose  of  a  narcotic  introduced 
into  tlie  stomach  will,  it  tiie  stomach  be  empty,  destroy 
the  desire  for  food,  while,  if  it  Contain  food,  the  diges¬ 
tive  process  is  suspended  or  rendered  slower.  Their 
continued  or  frequent  use  is  therefore  injurious  to  the 
nutrition  of  the  body,  as  instanced  in  the  persons  of  the 
Oriental  opium-eaters.  The  general  action  of  narcotics 
is  modified  by  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  such  as 
the  quantity  prescribed,  the  frequency  of  repetition, 
also  the  force  of  habit,  climate,  or  seasou,  and  above  all, 
by  idiosyncrasy.  The  amount  of  action  is  also  largely 
determined  by  the  age  of  the  person  taking  the  narcotic. 
To  this  class  of  medicines  belong  opium,  hemlock,  hen¬ 
bane,  belladonna,  aconite,  stramonium,  camphor,  digi¬ 
talis,  tobacco,  alcohol,  ether,  mix  vomica,  leopard's- bane, 
hop,  strong-scented  lettuce,  and  a  variety  of  other  sub¬ 
stances.  Prussic  acid  has  been  by  some  considered  as  a 
narcotic;  but  it  does  not  seem  properly  referable  to 
this  class.  It  appears,  rather,  to  he  a  direct  sedative, 
and  never  to  exert  any  stimulating  power. 

Narcot'ically,  a.  Operating  after  the  manner  of  a 
narcotic:  sopor iferously. 

Narcot'icuess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  operating  as  a 
narcotic. 

Xar'cotine,  n.  (Chrm.)  A  crystallized  substance,  ob¬ 
tained  by  digesting  opium  iu  ether.  It  was  discovered 
in  1303  by  Derosne,  aiid  supposed  to  be  the  narcotic  i 
principle  of  opium;  but  this  has  since  been  shown  to  I 
reside  more  exclusively  in  morphia,  and  narcotine  is  I 
possessed  rather  of  stimulant  qualities,  and  is  tlie  cause, 
perhaps,  of  the  excitement  which  opium  occasions;  the 
statements,  however,  as  to  its  medicinal  actiou  are  much 
at  variance.  Narcotine  is  almost  insoluble  iu  water 
and  in  weak  solutions  of  ammonia  and  potash.  Alcohol 
and  ether  dissolve  it,  but  not  very  freely.  It  fuses  at 
268°,  and  concretes  into  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling. 
Form.  C^H^NO^. 

Nar  cotism,  n.  [Fr.  narcotisme.\  Narcosis,  (r.) 

Nar  colize,  u.  a.  To  subject  to  the  influence  of  a  nar¬ 
cotic. 

Karel,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  nardus ,  and  nardum  ;  Gr.  nardos  ; 
Ir.  nardin;  Sansk.  varda  ]  See  Nardostachys. 

Nar'do,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Terra  di  Otranto,  16 
m.  S.S.W.  of  Eecce,  and  10  m.  N.N.E.  of  Gallipoli. 
Manuf.  Cotton  goods.  7b/).  10,971. 

Nar  doo,  n.  [A  native  name.]  (Bot)  The  Marsiale 
quadrtjida,  a  plant  of  the  order  Marsileactse ,  the  spores 
and  spore-cases  of  which  are  pounded  by  the  native 
Australians  and  made  into  bread  or  porridge. 

Kar<los'tacliy»,  n.  [Gr.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Valerianacetr.  The  species  N.  jatamansi  is  the 
true  spikenard  of  the  ancients,  called  nard  by  the  He¬ 
brews,  and  nardos  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  much  esteenmd 
by  t lie  Hindoos  as  a  perfume,  and  also  as  a  remedial 
agent  iu  epilepsy  and  hysteria.  Its  root  is  supposed  to 
constitute  the  sumbul ,  or  musk-root ,  which  is  imported 
from  Bombay  and  Russia.  This  root  has  powerful 
stimulant  and  autispasmodic  properties,  and  is  em¬ 
ployed  medicinally. 

Kare,  (na'ra.)  a  river  of  the  U.  States  of  Colombia,  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  Magdalena. 

Kare,  a  town  of  the  U.  States  of  Colombia,  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  above  river  with  the  Magdalena,  abt.  65 
m.  N.N.E.  of  Honda. 

Naren'ta,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  rising  in  the 
Diuaric  Alps,  and  after  a  course  of  140  in.  falling  into 
the  Adriatic. 

Nardil,  n.  The  cocoa-nut  tree;  —  so  called  in  the 
Caru  itic. 

N’ar  gile,  Nar'g;ileti.  Nliar'jjile,  n.  [Per*.]  A 
pipe  by  which  tobacco  is  smoked  through  water  ;  a  hub¬ 
ble-bubble;  a  hookah. 

Kar'ifariii,  a.  [Lat.  nans ,  nostril,  and  forma,  shape.] 
Resembling  the  nose  in  form. 

Na'ro,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  Sicily,  prov.  of  Girgenti, 
on  the  Naro,  13  in.  S.E.  ofGirgenli,  and  21  S.W  of  Cal- 
tanisetra.  It  has  a  large  trade  iu  wine,  oil,  and  sul¬ 
phur.  Fop.  lo,620. 

Karragam'sett  Bay,  in  Rhode  Island, n n  inlet  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  between  Newport,  Washington,  auil 
Kent  cos.  It  is  abt.  25  in.  in  length,  and  varies  from  3 
m.  to  12  m  iu  breadth.  It  receives  the  Blackstono, 
Taunton,  and  seven  1  smaller  rivers,  and  contains  several 
large  islands,  of  which  Rhode  Island  (16  m.  in  length), 
Canouicut,  and  Prudence  are  the  most  important. 

Narra'^tia'giiH,  in  Maine,  a  small  river  or  creek  flow¬ 
ing  into  Narraguagus  Bay  iu  Washington  on. 

Karra te',  v.  a.  [L  it.  narrn,  narratu* ,  allied  to  Eat. 
gnaruris ,  gnarus,  skilful, learned,  knowing  in  anything. 
See  Ignorant.]  To  tell,  rehearse,  or  recite,  as  a  story  ; 
to  relate,  as  the  particulars  of  any  event  or  transaction  ; 
to  write,  as  the  incidents  of  a  tale  or  history. 

Narra  tion,  n.  [Eat.  narrating  Act  of  narrating,  or 
ot  telling  or  relating  the  particulars  of  an  event  or  in¬ 
cident  ;  recital ;  rehearsal ;  relation.  —  Story  ;  history  ; 
a  statement  in  words  or  writing  of  the  particulars  of 
any  transaction  or  event,  or  of  any  series  of  transac¬ 
tions  or  events. 

(Ithet)  That  part  of  a  discourse  which  states  the 
facts  connected  with  the  subject. 

Nar  rative,  a.  [Fr.  narratif ]  Narrating:  relating 
the  particulars  of  an  event  or  transaction  ;  giving  a  par¬ 
ticular  or  detailed  account  of  any  occurrence.  —  Apt  or 
disposed  to  relate  stories,  or  to  recite  particulars  of 
events  or  incidents;  story-telling. 

— n.  That  which  is  narrated;  the  recital  of  a  story,  or  a 
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I  continued  and  detailed  account  of  the  particulars  of  an 

I  event,  transaction,  or  occurrence;  story  ;  relation. 

Nar  rafively,  a  do.  By  way  of  recital  narration,  or 
siory. 

Nar  rafor.  n.  [Lat.]  One  who  narrates  or  recites ; 
one  who  tcdls  the  particulars  of  a  series  of  events  or 
transactions. 

Nar'ratory,  a.  Detailing  the  particulars  of  events. 

Nar  row,  a.  [A. 8.  nearow,  from  near,  nea ra,  nearer, 
t lie  comp  of  near,  neh,  near,  n»gh.  See  Nkar.J  Of 

|  little  breadth  or  width  ;  having  little  distance  from  side 
to  side;  as,  a  -narrow  street,  a  narrow  border.  —  Of 
limited  extent;  contracted,  compressed,  or  confined; 
limited  as  to  means;  straitened;  circumscribed. 

••So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit.” —  Pope. 

— Of  circumscribed  views  or  sentiments;  contracted  in 
mind,  feelings,  disposition,  and  the  like;  warped;  not 
liberal  or  bountilul  ;  very  limited,  as  in  intellect;  covet¬ 
ous;  parsimonious  ;  ungenerous. 

“  The  greatest  understanding  is  narrow.”  —  Grew. 

— Near;  close;  within  a  small  distance;  —  hence,  by  im¬ 
plication,  barely  sufficient  to  avoid  evil ;  as,  a  narrow 
escape.  —  Close  ;  vigilant ;  accurate  ;  exact;  noting  with 
attentive  scrutiny. 

*•  The  orb  he  roam’d  with  narrow  search."  —  Milton. 

(Note.  Narrow  is  frequently  employed  as  a  prefix  in 
compound  words  which  are  sufficiently  self-explaining; 
us,  na rroiv  chested,  narrow-minded,  narrow-edged,  nar¬ 
row-faced.) 

Nar  row,  n. ;  pi.  Narrows.  A  strait :  a  narrow  passage 
through  a  mountain,  or  a  narrow  channel  of  water  be¬ 
tween  one  sea*  or  lake  and  another;  a  sound;  as.  the 
Narrows ,  separating  Long  Island  from  Staten  Island. 

Nar'row,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  nearwiun.]  To  bring  or  draw 
near  together;  to  compress ;  to  lessen  the  breadth  of; 
to  contrtu t ;  to  draw  into  a  smaller  compass. 

"  Iu  the  wall  he  made  narrowed  rests.”  —  1  King »  vi.  6. 

— To  contract  in  mental  scope  and  capacity  ;  to  lessen  the 
sphere  or  reach  of;  to  impair  or  reduce  in  extent  or  in¬ 
fluence  ;  to  warp :  to  limit;  to  confine. 

•*  The  miud  narrowed  by  a  scanty  collection  of  common  ideas." 

Locke . 

— To  curtail  or  diminish  the  size  of,  by  taking  two  stitches 
into  one;  as,  to  narrow  a  stocking. 

— v.  n.  To  come  nearer;  to  contract  in  breadth;  to  be¬ 
come  less  wide:  as.  the  land  narrows  into  an  isthmus. — 
To  reduce  the  size  of  a  stocking  by  hiking  two  stitches 
Into  one. 

(Man.)  Not  to  step  out  far  enough  to  the  one  hand  or 
the  other; — said  of  a  horse. 

Nar'rowor*/*.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which  narrows. 

Nar  rowing,  n.  Act  of  narrowing  or  contracting,  or 
becoming  less  in  width.  —  The  part  of  a  stocking  which 
is  narrowed. 

Nar'row  ly,  adv.  With  little  breadth  or  width. — Con¬ 
tracted:  without  much  extent;  closely:  exactly;  ac¬ 
curately;  carefully  :  with  vigilant  scrutiny  ;  as.  to  search 
narrowly,  to  consider  narrowly,  Ac. —  Nearly;  within 
a  little;  lmrely;  merely;  as,  he  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life.  —  Sparingly  ;  sordidly. 

Nar'row’-niin<!e4l'  a.  Of  confined  views  or  senti¬ 
ments;  illiberal;  bigoted:  mean-spirited. 

Nar  row-inindedaiexs,  n.  Illiberally ;  contracted 
or  warped  views  or  sentiments. 

Nar  rowness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  narrow; 
smallness  of  breadth  or  distance  from  side  to  side; 
smallness  of  space  or  extent;  contractedness ;  small¬ 
ness  of  estate  or  means  of  living;  poverty:  penurions- 
ness;  covetousness;  illiheralitv  ;  want  of  generous,  en¬ 
larged,  or  charitable  views  or  sentiments. 

Na  r'a*ow  s.(TIio,)  in  New  York, a  strait  connectingNew 
York  Bay  w  ith  New  York  Harbor,  and  separating  Long 
Island  from  Staten  Island.  Its  narrowest  part  is 
m.  wide,  and  is  strongly  defended  by  forts. 

Nar'row>»l>ur;£.  formerly  Big  Eddy,  in  New  York,  a 
post-village  of  Sullivan  county,  abt.  128  m.  N.W.  of  New 
York  city. 

Nar'ses.  a  celebrated  eunuch,  who  entered  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  emperor  Justinian  at  the  court  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  rose  by  his  merit  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
state,  and  distinguished  himself  by  military  exploits. 
After  vanquishing  Totila  the  Goth,  he  captured  Rome; 
rescued  Italy  from  the  Ostrogoths  and  other  barbarians  ; 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  country,  and  ruled  it  15 
years  ;  but  was  at  length  deposed,  and  d.  in  567. 

Nar'tliex,  n.  [Eat.]  (Bot.)  Same  as  Ferula.  7.  v. 

(Arch.)  A  division  in  the  early  Christian  churches  in 
which  the  catechisms  w-ere  recited,  and  penitents  ad¬ 
mitted;  it  was  near  the  entrance,  and  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  church  by  a  railing  or  screen. 

Nar  va,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  govt,  of  Petersburg, 
011  the  Narova,  81  in.  W.S  W.  of  St.  Petersburg.  Charles 
XII.  of  S  veden.  with  8,000  men,  attacked  the  intrenched 
camp  of  the  Russian  army  (which  had  been  besieging 
Narva),  and  gained  a  complete  victory,  Nov.  30,  1 7 1»0. 
No  less  than  18,000  Russians  fell  in  the  battle,  and 
30,00)  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  The  Swedes  lost  only  600  men.  Peter  I.  (the 
Great)  fled  in  consternation,  leaving  to  his  generals  the 
command  of  the  army.  The  town  was  taken  by  storm 
by  Peter  I.,  Aug.  20,  i70t,  ami  it  has  since  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Russians.  7b/>.  8,000. 

Narvaez,  Don  Ramon  Marik,  (Duke  op  Valencia,) 
(nar-va-aith'.)  a  Spanish  general  and  statesman,  b.  at 
Eoj  »,  in  Andalusia,  1S00,  took  part,  at  a  very  early  age, 
in  the  war  of  liberation  against  Napoleon  I.,  and  rose 
rapidly  in  the  army.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  insur¬ 
rection  in  the  R  isque  provinces,  in  1835,  he  had  attained 
the  rank  of  colonel,  and  fought  so  zealously  against 
the  Cadists,  that  he  was  appointed  brigadier;  while  his 
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pursuit  of  Gomez,  the  Carlist  general,  in  his  romantic 
march  through  Spain,  in  1856,  gained  him  a  great  repu¬ 
tation.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1840,  he  quarrelled 
with  Bapartero,  who  was  then  opposed  by  the  party  of 
the  Queen  Mother,  Christina;  joined  those  who,  iulS41, 
attempted  to  overthrow  that  minister  by  raising  an  in¬ 
surrection.  which  attempt  miscarried,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  Paris.  The  success  of  the  movement 
against  Espartero,  in  1843,  which  led  to  his  expulsion, 
was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  Narvaez,  who  was  re¬ 
warded  for  his  services  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  I'aUn- 
da ,  in  May,  1844.  After  the  return  of  the  Queen-mother, 
Christina,  he  became  her  prime  adviser,  and  kept  down 
the  Liberals  until  bis  ministry  was  overthrown  in  Feb., 
ls46.  In  May,  1847,  lie  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Paris, 
where  be  became  a  leader  in  the  plots  formed  against 
Queen  Isabella  by  her  mother.  In  Oct.,  1847,  he  was 
chosen  President  of  the  Council,  and  head  of  the  min¬ 
istry;  which  post,  with  the  exception  of  a  abort  interval, 
he  retained  till  Jan.,  1851,  when  his  ministry  broke  up 
on  account  of  financial  embarrassments,  lie  resigned  a 
seat  which  he  had  accepted  in  the  cabinet  of  Armero- 
Mon,  in  Nov.,  1857  ;  succeeded  the  Marquis  of  Mirufiores 
as  President  of  the  Council,  and  the  head  of  a  new  min¬ 
istry,  in  Sept.,  1864,  and  signalized  his  return  to  power 
by  putting  a  stop  to  the  invasion  of  St.  Domingo,  in  Jaii., 
1865.  The  Duke  of  Valencia,  who  made  way  for  Marshal 
O’Donnell  in  June,  I860,  returned  to  power  in  1866.  De¬ 
spite  of  0  Donnell  and  Prim,  he  retained  his  place,  and 
in  the  rising  at  Madrid,  1868,  shortly  before  his  death, 
he  headed  the  royal  troops  and  was  severely  wounded. 
D.  April  23,  1868. 

Kar  a lial.  n.  (Zolil.)  The  Motwdnn  monnceros.  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  marine  animal  of  the  family  Delphinidae.nlso 
known  as  the  Sea  Unicorn,  much  resembling  the  Beluga, 
but  differing  from  him  as  from  any  other  kind  of  G  uicea 
by  having  no  teeth,  properly  so  called ,  and  being  armed 
with  a  formidable  horn,  projecting  directly  forward 
from  the  upper  jaw,  in  a  straight  line  with  the  body. 
This  horn  is  from  six  to  ten  feet  long,  spirally  striated 
throughout  its  whole  length,  and  tapering  to  a  point; 
it  is  harder  and  whiter  than  ivory,  for  which  article  it 
was  at  one  time  not  only  substituted,  but  was  also  in 
high  repute  for  its  supposed  medicinal  powers.  The 
Narwhal  is  generally  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in 
length  from  the  mouth  to  the  tail,  —  sometimes  much 
more, — and  it  is  occasionally,  though  not  very  often, 
found  with  two  of  these  horns,  or  tusks,  sometimes  of 
equal  length,  and  sometimes  very  unequal.  The  head 
of  this  animal  is  short,  and  convex  above;  the  mouth 
small ;  the  spiracleor  breathing-hole  duplicated  w  ithin  ; 
the  tongue  long:  the  pectoral  fins  small;  the  back  tin¬ 
less,  convex,  and  rather  wide;  becoming  gradually  ac¬ 
cumulated  towards  the  tail,  which,  as  in  other  whales, 
is  horizontal.  The  skin  is  darkly  marbled  on  the  bark, 
lighter  on  the  sides,  and  nearly  white  on  the  belly:  it  is 
quite  smooth,  and  there  is  a  considerable  depth  of  oil  or 
blubber  beneath.  The  Narwhal  chiefly  inhabits  the 
arctic  seas  ;  and  its  food  is  said  to  consist  of  the  smaller 
kinds  of  flat-flsb,  medusa;,  and  other  marine  animals.  It 
is  taken  by  means  of  the  harpoon;  and  its  flesh  is  eateu 
by  the  Greenlanders.  Although  both  swiftand  strong, 
as  well  as  being  armed  with  such  a  prodigious  weapon, 
the  Narwhal  is  oue  of  the  most  peaceable  inhabitants 
of  the  ocean. 

Na  sal,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  nasus,  nose.  See  Nose.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  nose;  as,  the  nasal  duct. 
—  Formed  or  affected  by  the  niH*e :  as,  a  nasal  sound. 

Nasal  vowel.  (Gram.)  A  vowel  uttered  through  the 
nose  in  conjunction  with  the  mouth.  The  only  sound 
approaching  to  nasal  in  English  is  that  of  the  double 
cousonant  ng ;  as  in  thing ,  ring,  Ac. 

— n.  A  letter  whose  sound  is  affected  by  the  uose.  —  In 
ancient  armor,  a  covering  for  the  nose. 

(Med.)  Aneirhine.  See  Ekriiixe. 

Nasal  ity,  n.  State  or  quality,  or  condition  of  being 
nasal. 

Nasal iza  lion,  n.  Act  of  uttering  with  a  nasal  sound. 

Na'salize,  v.  a.  To  make  nasal,  as  sound. 

— v.  n.  To  speak  through  the  nose. 

Na'sally,  adv.  By  the  nose;  in  a  nasal  manner. 

Na'sntis.  See  Pabaosris  Monkky. 

Nance  11  cy,  (nds'sens-se,)  n.  The  commencement  of 
production. 

Nas  cent,  a.  [Lat.  nascens,  from  nascor,  to  be  born. 
See  Nature]  Beginning  to  exist  or  to  grow ;  as,  nas¬ 
cent  flection. 

Nascent  State.  (Che.m.)  Chemists  generally  apply 
this  term  to  gaseous  bodies  at  the  moment  of  their  evo¬ 
lution,  as  it  were,  from  liquids  or  sulids.and  before  they 
have  assumed  the  aeriform  state.  There  are  numerous 
cases  in  which  bodies,  having  no  tendency  to  combine 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  readily  unite  when  pre¬ 
sented  to  each  other  in  their  nascent  states.  Hydrogen 
a.<id  nitrogen  gases,  for  instance,  when  mixed  together, 
show  110  disposition  to  combine  ;  but  when  certain  or¬ 
ganic  bodies  containing  those  elements  are  heated,  they 
are  evolved  in  their  nascent  states,  and  combine  so  as 
to  form  ammonia;  it  is  in  this  way  that  ammonia  is 
abundantly  produced  during  the  destructive  distillation 
of  many  kinds  of  animal  matter,  ami  of  pit-coal.  Hy¬ 
drogen  gas  has  no  action,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
on  sulphur  or  on  arsenic;  hut  when  sulphide  of  iron  or 
arsenide  of  zinc  are  acted  on  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
the  hydrogen,  at  the  moment  of  its  evolution,  combines 
with  the  sulphur  ami  arsenic  to  form  sulphuretted  ami 
arsenuretted  hydrogen.  The  destructive  distillation  of 
organic  substances  in  general  furnishes  abundant  and 
important  instances  of  these  nascent  combinations. 

Nase'by,  a  village  of  England,  in  Northumberland,  cele¬ 
brated  os  the  locality  w  here,  in  June,  1645,  was  fought 
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the  battle  between  the  King  and  Parliament,  so  fatal  to 
the  Koval  cause,  and  in  which  both  king  ami  kingdom 
were  lost,  according  to  Lord  Clarendon's  history  of  those 
times.  In  this  battle,  above  5,600  of  the  Royalists  were 
either  killed  or  made  prisoners. 

Nash,  a.  Stiff;  hard  ;  firm  ;  also,  chilly;  —  used  as  pro¬ 
vincial  English. 

Nasli,  in  Maine,  an  island  and  light-house  in  Pleasant 
River  Bay.  It  exhibits  a  fixed  light  47  ft.  above  the  sea; 
Lat.  44°  25'  N..  lain.  67°  37'  W. 

Nash,  in  Massachusetts,  an  island  and  light-house  in 
Pleasant  River  Bay. 

Nash,  111  N.  Carolina ,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  600 
sq.  m.  Mirers.  Tar  and  Kisbiug  rivers,  and  Contenting 
and  Sandy  creeks.  Surface. ,  uneven ;  soil,  uot  very  fer¬ 
tile.  Gap.  Nashville. 

Naslio  ha.  in  Mississippi.  See  Neshoba. 

Nash  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Muskingum  co., 

abt.  54  m  E.  of  Columbus. 

Nash's  Stream,  in  New  Hampshire,  enters  the  Up¬ 
per  Amiiionoosiick  river  in  Coos  co. 

Nasli’na,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Ogle  co. 

Nashua,  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Vauderburg  co.,  abt. 
16  111  N.  of  Evansville. 

Nashua,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Chickasaw  co.,  abt. 
;;0  m.  N.  of  Cedar  Falls. 

Nashua,  formerly  Dunstable,  in  N.  Hampshire ,  a  town 
of  Hillsborough  co..  abt.  40  ui.  N  N.E.  of  Boston.  It  is 
conveniently  located  at  the  confluence  of  the  Nashua 
and  Merriutac  rivers  (the  former  of  which  has  here  a 
fall  of  65  ft.  in  2  in.),  and  contains  some  very  fine  edi¬ 
fices.  Manuf  Cotton  ami  woollen  cloth,  steam-engines 
and  other  machinery,  edged  tools,  locks,  fanning  imple¬ 
ments,  Ac. 

Nashua  River,  rises  in  Worcester  co.,  Massachusetts, 
and  flowing  N.E.  iuto  New  Hampshire,  enters  the  Mer- 
rimac  at  Nashua. 

Nashville,  in  Georgia ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Berrien 
co.,  abt.  155  111  W.S.W.  of  Savannah. 

Nasli'ville,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  abt.  118  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Springfield. 

Nashville,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Brown 
co.,  abt.  40  m.  S.  of  Indianapolis.  —  A  village  of  Han¬ 
cock  co.,  abt.  33  m.  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Nasli'ville,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Lee  co.,  abt.  lOm.N. 
of  Keokuk. 

Nasli'ville,  in  Kansas,  a  village  of  Coffee  co.,  abt.  6 
111.  E.  of  Hampden. 

Nasli'ville.  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Lowndes  co., 
abt.  140  m.  N.E.  of  Jackson. 

Nasli'ville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Barton  co., 
abt.  20  m.  N.W.  of  Carthage.  —  A  village  of  Boone  co  , 
abt.  26  m.  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Nasli'ville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post- village,  cap.  of  Nash 
co.,  abt.  1  m.  E  N.E.  of  Raleigh. 

Nash  ville,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Hillsborough  co.,  on  the  Nashua  River,  opposite 
Nashua. 

Nasli'ville,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Holmes  co.,  abt. 
8  2  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus 

Nasli'ville,  in  Tennessee ,  unimportant  city,  cap.  of  the 
State  and  seat  of  justice  of  Davidson  co,  on  the  Cum¬ 
berland  River,  abt.  230  m.  E.N.E.  of  Memphis,  and  684 
m.  S  W.  of  Washington  ;  Lat.  36°  9'  N.,  Lon.  86°  4y'  W. 
For  wealth  and  population  N.  is  the  leading  city  in  the 
State.  It  is  beautifully  located  on  an  eminence  over¬ 
looking  the  river,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  fertile  farm¬ 
ing  district.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  is  noted  for 
its  many  elegant  private  edifices.  The  public  buildings 
are  al*o  numerous,  ami  of  the  same  handsome  and  sub¬ 
stantial  character,  while  the  new  State  Capitol  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  most  noble,  magnificent,  and  costly  struc¬ 
tures  in  America.  It  is  245  ft.  front,  by  135  ft.  depth, 
and  is  built  entirely  of  stone  and  iron,  except  only  the 
planking  upon  which  the  copper  roof  is  fastened.  It 
cost  abt.  $1,000,000.  N.  also  contains  the  Stale  Peui- 
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tentiarv,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  university  with  a  medi¬ 
cal  college  attached,  and  numerous  other  State  and 
municipal  institutions  devoted  to  education,  benevolent 
purpose.  &c.  The  river  is  navigable,  except  during  the 
drv  seasoriR,  for  steamboats,  and  an  active  trade  is  car¬ 
ried  on.  Pop.  (1870),  25,872.  (1880),  43,461 . 

Nasli'ville.  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Milam  co.,  abt. 
75  ni.  N  E  of  Austin. 

Nas'if  arm.  a.  [Lat.  nasus,  nose,  and  forma,  form.] 
Nose-shaped. 

Nas  ka,  or  Cvbi.hos,  a  seaport-town  of  Peru,  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  abt.  30  rn.  S.E.  of  Palpa. 

Na  souvillo.  in  Rhode  Island,  a  village  of  Providence 
co.,  abt.  25  111  N.W.  of  Providence. 
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Na'Ao-pal'atal.  Naso-pal'at iue,  a  [Lat. nasus, 

nose,  and  Eng.  palatal ,  jKilatiris.j  Having  connection 
w  ith  both  the  uose  and  the  palate;  as,  the  naso-palatine 
nerve. 

Nhs'na,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  Mollusca.  of  which  the 
species  N.  reticulata,  the  Dog  Whelk,  is  the  best  known. 
They  inhabit  a  small,  globular,  or  oval  shell,  according 
to  the  spire,  which  in  some  is  short,  and  ill  others  long; 
mouth  oblong,  notched  ;  inner  lip  thickened,  and  spread 
out.  By  some  authors  this  genus  is  united  to  Rurct- 
num ,  on  account  ot  the  little  tooth-like  projections  ter¬ 
minating  the  columella. 

Na.H'sau.  i  Duchy  of, )  a  former  state  of  W.  Germany, 
between  Lat.  50°  and  51°  N.,  Lon.  7°  32'  and  8° 45'  E., 
having  N.  ami  W.  Rhenish  Prussia,  S.  Ilosse-Darnistadt, 
and  E.  He»ee- Darmstadt  and  Hesse-Cassel ;  area,  l,8u2 
sq.  111.  The  surface  is  hilly;  the  soil  is  poor  except 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  but  affords  excellent  pas¬ 
turage.  Rivers.  The  Rhine,  Maine,  Lalin,  Kins,  and 
Aar.  The  climate  is  cold,  but  healthy  N.  contains 
numerous  spas,  tin*  most  important  of  which  are  Ems, 
Wiesbaden,  and  Scblatigeubad  ;  its  wines,  however,  are 
its  chief  source  of  wealth,  of  which  t  lie  Hocks  produced 
from  Hochhcim  and  Johaiiuisherg  are  the  most  cele¬ 
brated.  Linens,  woollens,  paper,  leather,  tobacco,  and 
potash,  arc  among  its  chief  manufactures.  N  derives 
its  name  from  the  Castle  of  Nassau,  built  in  the  12th 
century.  In  1255.  Walram  I.  ami  Otto,  the  sons  ot  Henry 
the  Rich,  shared  the  territory  between  them,  the  former 
becoming  the  founder  of  the  present  family  ol  N.,  and 
the  latter  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Oratige-Nassau, 
of  which  William  111.  of  England  was  a  member.  1 11 
1605,  Louis  II.  became  poj.ses.sed  of  all  the  lands  be¬ 
longing  to  the  elder  branch  of  the  family.  At  his  death, 
in  16.6,  the  family  was  divided  into  three  branches, 
which,  however,  were  reunited  into  one  when  Na¬ 
poleon  I.  founded  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  in 
1806,  and  bestowed  the  title  of  Duke  upon  Frederick 
William.  It  was  annexed  to  Prussia  in  1866,  and  in 
1868  joined  to  part  of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  to  form  the  pruv. 
of  Hesse- Nassau,  q.  v. 

Nas  sau,  a  town,  cap.  of  the  British  island  of  New 
Providence,  Bahama  group,  W.  Indies.  It  is  situated 
on  the  N.  coast,  is  regularly  and  strongly  built,  and  de¬ 
fended  l*y  two  forts.  Lat.  25°  5'  6"  N.,  Lon.  77°  21'  2" 
W.  Jhip.  7,500. 

Nassau.  ( nas’saw ,)  iq  Florida ,  an  extreme  N.E.  co., 
adjoining  Georgia  on  the  N  , and  washed  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  the  E. ;  area.  abt.  930  sq  m.  Rivers.  M.  Mary’s 
and  Nassau  rivers,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface, 
level ;  s  il,  sandy,  and  uot  very  fertile.  Cap.  Fernaudina. 
Pbp.  abt  4,000, 

Nassau,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Lee  co..  abt.  100  ni.  S.  by 
E.  of  I«.wa  City. 

Nassau,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Rensselaer  co.,  abt.  14  in.  S.E  of  A 1  bauy  ;  pop.  of  town* 
ship  (1870),  2,705. 

Nassau.  (Fort,)  a  town  of  British  Guiana,  former  cap. 
of  the  colony  under  the  Dutch,  on  the  Berbice  River, 
abt.  45  m.  above  the  sea. 

Nassau  River,  in  Florida,  enters  the  Atlautic  Ocean 
between  Duval  and  Nassau  cos. 

Nassau,  or  Poggy  Island*  ,  two  contiguous  islands 
of  the  Ea-tern  Archipelago,  60  m.  S.W.  of  Sumatra; 
Lat.  2°  32'  S..  Lon.  99°  37'  B 

Nassau  a'pu,  or  Nasewapcc,  in  Wisconsin, a  town¬ 
ship  of  Door  co.:  pop.  abt.  400. 

Nasstick',  a  town  and  place  of  pilgrimage  of  Hindus¬ 
tan,  presidency  of  Bombay,  95  m.  N.E.  of  Bombay;  Bat. 
19°  56'  N.,  Lon.  73°  56'  E  ;  pop.  30.000. 

Nas'tily,  adv.  In  a  nasty  manner;  filthily;  dirtily; 
obscenely. 

Nastiness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  nasty;  ex¬ 
tremedirtiness;  filthiness;  obscenity. 

Nasturtium,  Nasturtion.  (-tur'shi-um  —  tuC- 
shon ,)  n.  [From  Lat.  nasus,  and  iorqwre,  tortum ,  to 
torture.]  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Brassicacese.  N. 
offiemale  is  the  common  Water-cress,  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  of  the  salad  vegetables.  It  has  remarkable 
antiscorbutic  properties,  and  is  interesting,  in  a  chemi¬ 
cal  point  of  view*,  from  containing  iodine.  The  name 
Nasturtium  is  commonly  given  to  Tropceolum  mujus,  the 
Indian  cress,  a  showy  and  useful  garden-plant.  See 

TftoPtEOLUM. 

Nas'ly,  a.  [Sp.  njasti.  dirt,  filth;  N.  Fris.  niit,  urine; 
Ger.  netzen,  to  wet.]  Disgustingly  filthy  or  unclean; 
very  foul;  exceedingly  dirty  or  defiled;  offensive;  nau- 
*8eous;  as,  a  nasty  smell. 

— Indecent:  indelicate;  coarse;  gross;  filthy;  partaking 
of  the  character  of  obscenity. 

“  A  nice  man  is  a  man  of  nasty  ideas." —  Swift. 

Nft'sua,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Coati. 

Na'mute.  a.  [Lat.  nasutus,  from  nasus ,  nose.]  Having 
a  fine  sense  of  smell ;  quick  to  take  perception  of  odors; 
hence,  finically  nice;  precise;  hypercritical. 

Nit' fa.  a  town  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  abt.  64  m.  S.W.  of  Panama. 

Na'tal,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  nutalis ,  from  natus.  a  birth,  from 
nascor,  to  be  born.  See  N  vturk.]  Pertaining  or  having 
reference  to  one's  birth;  dating  from,  or  concurrent 
with,  one's  birth;  relating  to  nativity  ;  as,  a  natal  place, 
a  natal  hour. 

— n  pi.  Circumstances  attaching  to  one’s  birth,  as  time 
or  place.  (R.) 

Natal',  an  English  posses-ion  on  the  S.E.  of  Africa, 
bordering  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  Lat  27°  407 
and  30°  40'  S..  Lon.  20°  and  31°  10'  E..  having  N.  Zulu- 
land.  S.  Caffraria,  and  W.  the  Free  State,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  tile  Brachenberg  Mountains;  area ,  18,000 
sq.  in.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  some  of  the  peaks 
attaining  an  elevation  of  10,000  ft.  The  soil  is  very 
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fertile,  and  the  climate,  though  almost  tropical,  is 
healthy.  Rivers.  Tngela,  or  Butfulo,  the  Uniconiatizi, 
Umgani,  and  Umzitucultl.  Prod.  Sugar,  cotree,  indigo, 
arrow-root,  ginger,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  Min.  Coal, 
copper,  iron,  and  granite.  Exp.  Chiefly  wool,  sugar, 
ivory,  and  hides.  The  cap.  is  l)' Urban,  or  Port  Natal. 
—  The  Portuguese  discovered  this  country  in  1498,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Natal,  because  they  landed  on  ! 
Christmas-day  The  native  races  were  swept  away  by 
the  Zulu  Ca  tires  in  1810,  aud  the  English  formed  a  set-  ] 
tlementin  1824.  It  wasanuexed  to  Cane  Colony  in  1844, 
made  a  separate  government  in  1845,  and  erected  into  a 
distinct  and  independent  colony  in  1856.  P.  1877,325, 512. 

Natal',  or  Natar',  a  town  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Su¬ 
matra  ;  Lat.  32°  N.,  Lon.  98°  57' E.  It  has  an  export 
trade  in  gold-dust,  camphor,  wool,  Ac. 

Na  taut.  u.  [Lat  natans,  from  nature,  to  swim.]  ( Bot .) 
Floating  on  water;  swimming. 

N.Ytantly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  flotation;  swim¬ 
mingly. 

Nata  tion,  v.  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  natatio —  nature,  to 
swim  |  Swimming;  act  of  floating  on  the  water;  flotation. 

Natato'rial,  a.  Disposed  to  swim ;  adapted  to  swim  ; 
as,  natatorial  birds. 

Nata  tores,  n.  pi.  ( Zool )  An  order  of  birds,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  Palmipedes  of  Cuvier,  embracing  such 
birds  as  are  web  footed,  and  otherwise  adapted  to  lead 
an  aquatic  life  Birds  of  this  class  vary  greatly  both  in 
the  size  of  their  wings  and  powers  of  flight,  aud  they 
are  easily  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  feathered 
tribes  on  account  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  their 
feet,  which  are  invariably  webbed.  A  thick  coat  of 
down  also  covers  the  bodies  of  nataiores  beneath  their 
plumage,  and  an  oily  secretion  covers  the  feathers,  and 
eaves  them  from  getting  wet.  The  order  is  divided  into 
the  families  Anutidit ,  or  Ducks;  Sulidte ,  or  Gannets  ; 
Tachypedidx,  or  Man-of-war  birds;  PJialacrocoracidst , 
or  Cormorants;  Plot  idee,  or  Darters;  Procellaridx ,  or 
Petrels;  Laridx,  or  Gulls ;  Colymbidx,  or  Divers;  Alci- 
dx,  or  Auks. 

Na  tatory  ,  a  [Fr.  natatoire ;  Lat.  natatorius.]  Nata¬ 
torial  ;  swimming. 

(Zool.)  A  term  used  to  denote  that  a  locomotive  ex¬ 
tremity,  or  other  part,  is  provided  with  a  membrane,  or  - 
with  close-set  hairs,  by  which  it  is  adapted  for  displac¬ 
ing  water. 

Natch,  n.  [From  Lat.  natio ,  the  buttocks.]  That  part 
of  an  ox  lying  between  the  loins,  near  the  rump.  —  A 
feat;  an  exploit  (Prov.  Eng.)  —  (pi.)  The  embrasures 
of  a  battlement.  (Prov.  Eng.)  —  Natch-bone ,  the  aitch¬ 
bone  in  beef. 

Natchaii^  River,  in  Connecticut,  joins  the  Fenton 
Kiver  in  Windham  co.,  to  form  the  Shetucket  River. 

Nut'elicz,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  which  owed  its  celebrity 
chiefly  to  Chateaubriand's  Les  Natchez.  They  resided 
in  the  W.  part  of  Mississippi,  near  the  banks  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.  Irritated  agaiust  the  French,  who  in 
that  region  were  incessantly  encroaching  upon  them, 
they  rose,  on  Nov.  28, 1729.  aud  murdered  every  French¬ 
man  in  the  colony.  On  Jan.  28,  1730,  they  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  Choctaws  under  Le  Sueur,  and  a  few  days 
alter,  Soubois,  at  the  head  of  the  French  troops,  com¬ 
pleted  the  work  of  destruction.  Part  of  the  tribe  es¬ 
caped  across  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  vicinity  of 
Natchitoches,  but  tlmir  fortress  could  not  long  with¬ 
stand  the  force  sent  against  it.  The  chief  and  over  400 
of  the  tribe  were  taken  prisoners,  and  sold  as  slaves, 
while  some  were  incorporated  with  the  Cbickasaws  and 
Muskogees,  and  others  fled  further  west,  of  whom  noth¬ 
ing  has  since  been  heard. 

Nat'cliez,  in  In  liana .  a  post-village  of  Martin  co.,  abt. 
56  m.  W.N.W.  of  New  Albany. 

Nat 'cli  ez,  in  Mississippi ,  a  city,  cap.  of  Adams  co.,  on 
tiie  Mississippi  River,  about  1U0  miles  S.W.  of  Jackson; 
Lat.  31°  34'  N  ,  Lon.  91°  25'  W.  The  city  proper  occu¬ 
pies  a  commanding  bluff";  the  streets  are  regularly  laid 
out,  and  the  houses  are  generally  well  built.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  fine  court-house,  numerous  churches,  an  orphan 
asylum,  and  several  eminent  e  locational  institutions. 
The  lower  part  of  the  city,  or  Natchez-under-the-IIill, 
consists  principally  of  warehouses  and  stores.  It  is  the 
centre  of  an  active  trade,  chiefly  in  cotton.  Pip.  7,500. 

Nat  chez,  in  Ohio,  a  village  ut  Monroe  co.,  about  23  in. 
8.  of  Wheeling,  W.  Virginia. 

Natch i todies, (mi/c5  i-totch'iz.)  in  Louisiana ,  a  N.W. 
parish;  area ,  abt.  2,260  sq.  in.  Hirers  Red  River,  and 
some  less  important  streams,  with  numerous  small 
lakes.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  near  the  livers  and 
lakes,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Natchitoches.  Pop.  abt.  lS.oort. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co  ,  abt.  500  m.  W.N.W. 
of  New  Orleans. 

Na'tos,  n.pl.  [Lat.]  ( Anat .)  The  name  used  for  the 
gluteal  regions,  or  buttocks;  —  also,  for  two  small  emi¬ 
nences  near  the  optic  nerve  in  the  brain. 

Nathan,  (nai’than.)  (Script.)  A  prophet  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  David.  At  the  Divine  command,  he  re¬ 
proached  that  monarch  for  his  guilt  in  the  murder  of  | 
Uriah  and  adultery  with  Bathsheha.  aud  predicted  that 
the  glory  of  erecting  the  temple  would  he  reserved  for 
Salomon.  On  that  occasion  he  brought  the  monarch  to 
repentance,  by  relating  the  beautiful  parable  of  the 
poor  man’s  lamb. 

Nathau'acl.  (Script.)  A  disciple  of  Christ,  probably 
the  same  as  R srtholomf.w,  (q.v.)  He  was  a  native  of 
Cana  in  Galilee  (John  xxi.  2),  and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
recognize  the  Messiah,  who,  at  their  first  interview, 
manifested  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  N.J 8  secret 
heart  and  life,  (John  i  45-51.)  He  was  introduced  by 
Philip  to  Jesus,  who,  on  seeing  him.  pronounced  that 
remarkable  eulogy  which  lias  rendered  his  name  almost 
another  word  for  sincerity  :  “  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  | 


in  whom  is  no  guile.”  He  was  one  of  the  disciples  to 
whom  Christ  appeared  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  alter  bis 
resurrectiou  (John  xxi.  2);  aud  alter  witnessing  the  As¬ 
cension,  returned  with  the  other  apostles  to  Jerusalem, 
(Acts  i.  4,  12,  13.) 

Nath  less,  adc.  [A  S.  natheles .]  Nevertheless;  not¬ 
withstanding.  (R.) 

Nat li pore',  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pres,  of  Bengal,  on 
the  Kosee  :  Lat.  26°  15'  N.,  Lon.  87°  10'  E.  Pop.  5,000. 

Nat'ica,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  genus  of  mol- 
lusca,  the  shell  of  which  is  globose, 
thick,  and  generally  smooth ;  spine 
short,  pointed,  aud  with  tew  volu- 
tures.  The  head  of  the  animal  is 
very  large,  having  two  tentacula 
with  eyes  at  the  base;  toot  large  aud 
thin.  The  straight,  callous,  smooth 
edge  of  the  columella  serves  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  this  geu.  from  Nenta,  Helix, 

Ac.  There  are  very  many  leceut 
marine  species,  and  not  a  lew  fossil.  Fig.  1915. 

Nat'ick.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-  NATICA  PLUMREAR. 
village  and  township  of  Middlesex 
co.,  abt.  17  w.  W.S.W.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  of  twp.  abt.  5,515. 

Nat'ick,  in  Rhode  island,  a  post-village  of  Kent  co.. 
about  10  ui.  S.W.  of  Providence. 

Nation,  (nd'shun.)  n.  [Lat.  natio,  from  nascor ,  to  be 
born.]  A  body  of  people  iuliabitiug  the  same  country, 
or  united  uuder  the  same  sovereign  or  government. 
Race;  breed;  stock;  kind;  species. 

(<  A  nation  id  the  unity  of  a  people." — Coleridge. 

— Emphatically,  a  great  number. 

“  A  nation  crush'd  l  a  nation  of  the  brave  1 " — Young. 

National,  (ndsh'un-al,)  a.  [Fr.]  Pertaining  or  having 
reference  to  a  nation  ;  public  ;  general :  common  to  an 
entire  race  or  people;  as,  national  glory,  a  national 
debt,  a  national  language.  —  Strongly  imbued  with  pa¬ 
triotic  spirit;  firmly  attached  to  one’s  own  country; 
bigoted;  us,  he  is  national ,  not  cosmopolite,  iu  his  sen¬ 
timents. 

Na  tional,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Ontonagon  co., 
about  14  in.  S.  by  E.  of  Ontonagon. 

Na  tional  Assem  bly,?;.  ( French  Hist.)  This  title 
was  assumed  Juuo  17,  1789,  by  the  8tates-general  of 
France,  which  had  assembled  at  Versailles,  May  5.  The 
hall  of  the  Assembly  was  closed  by  order  of  Louis  XVI., 
June  20,  upon  which  the  members  ahjoumed  to  the 
Tennis-court  hall,  and  took  an  oath  not  to  dissolve  un¬ 
til  they  had  prepared  and  voted  a  constitution.  Admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Tennis-court  having  been  afterwards  refused 
to  them,  the  members  met  at  the  church  of  St.  Louis, 
June  22.  Louis  XVI.  reopened  the  Assembly,  June  23. 
The  mob  broke  in,  Oct.  5.  and  compelled  the  king  to  re¬ 
move  to  Paris,  Oct.  6.  The  Assembly  held  its  first  meet¬ 
ing  after  the  removal  to  Paris  in  the  hull  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop’s  palace,  Oct.  9,  1789,  from  w hich  place  it  was 
transferred  to  the  Riding-school  hall,  October  19,  1790. 
Mirabeau,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  leaders  of  tin*  As¬ 
sembly,  was  made  president,  Feb.  1.  1791.  It  declared 
its  sittings  permanent,  July  17,1791;  but  having  en¬ 
tered  into  an  agreement  with  Louis  XVI.,  was  dissolxed, 
Sept.  29,  1791.  As  it  had  framed  the  constitution,  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  Constituent  Assembly.  A  new 
chamber,  under  the  name  of  the  National  Legislative 
Assembly,  met  Oct.  1.  1791, and  was  dissolved  in  Aug., 
1792.  After  the  expulsion  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  pro¬ 
visional  government  issued  a  decree,  summoning  a  N. 
A.  for  April  20, 1848.  By  a  subsequent  decree,  the  elec¬ 
tions  were  fixed  for  April  23,  and  the  meeting  was  post¬ 
poned  till  May  4.  The  government  decided  in  favor 
of  a  presidency,  and  a  single  chamber  consisting  of 
750  members,  both  t »  be  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
A  motion  lor  its  dissolution,  May  19, 1849,  was  carried 
Feb.  14,  1850,  and  the  new  elections  were  fixed  for  May 
4.  The  new  Assembly  met  May  28,  and  was  dissolved 
Dec.  2,  1851,  by  Louis  Napoleon,  who  introduced  a  new 
constitution.  Iu  1870,  the  N.  A.  was  again  restored. 

Na  tional  C’eni'eteries,  n.  pi.  (Amur.  Hist.)  The 
name  given  to  establishments,  instituted  by  Act  of 
Congress,  lor  the  interment  of  U.  S  soldiers  who  have 
fallen  in  battle,  and  whose  graves  become,  accordingly, 
a  sacred  national  charge.  These  graves,  316,236  in 
number,  are  distributed  in  72  special,  or  ‘‘National,” 
cemeteries,  and  in  320  of  the  local  cemeteries  of  the 
country.  The  names  of  175.764  f more  than  one-half) 
of  the  dead  have  been  preserved  and  attached  to  the 
graves  Of  the  rest  it  is  only  known  that  they  died 
fighting  in  the  Union  armies;  their  graves  marked  with 
the  sad  inscription  — “  Unknown  United  States  Soldier.” 
Of  the  whole  number,  less  than  one-filth  now  repose  in 
their  original  graves.  257.520,  or  more  than  four-fifths, 
have  been  removed  from  the  rude  trenches  of  the  battle¬ 
fields,  or  from  their  roadside  graves,  to  the  orderly  enclo¬ 
sures  where  the  national  flag  floats  over  their  long  rows. 

Na  tional  l>cbt.  n.  See  United  St atks,  \  Finances. 

National  Guard,  n.  (French  Hist.)  A  kind  of  citi¬ 
zen  militia,  which  was  first  formed  in  Paris  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Public  Safety,  in  July,  1789.  This  force  be 
>  came  so  popular  that,  in  1790,  it  was  established  through- 
s  out  the  kingdom,  and  was  reorganized  in  1795.  The 
command  was  offered,  in  1796,  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
and  refused  by  him.  It  was  reorganized  in  1805,  1^13, 
and  1814;  was  disbanded  by  Charles  X.,  April  13,  1827. 
»  anil  was  reestablished  by  the  constitution  of  1830.  The 
,  defection  of  the  N.  G.  from  Louis  Philippe,  in  1848.  was 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  his  overthrow.  The  N.  G. 
throughout  France  was  reconstructed  by  a  decree  dated 
t  Jan.  It,  1851,  but  subsequently  abolished  iu  1871. 

:  Na  tionalism,  a.  The  state  of  being  national;  na- 
,  j  tionality. — Nutioual  trait  or  cluiracteristic. 
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Nationality,  ( ndsh-un-dVi-ty ,)  n.  [Fr.  nationality.] 
Quality  of  being  national,  or  strongly  attached  to  one  s 
own  nation. —  National  character;  aggregate  of  the 
distinguishing  qualities  of  a  nation. —  A  nation;  a  race 
or  people,  as  exemplified  by  identicalness  of  language 
and  character;  as.  the  nationalities  of  Europe.  —  Indi¬ 
vidual  existence  as  a  nation  ;  unification  as  a  people. 

Nationalization,/!.  Act  of  nationalizing;  stateor 
condition  ot  being  nationalized. 

Nationalize,  (ndsh'un-,)  v.  a.  To  make  national ;  to 
give  to  one  the  character  and  habits  of  h  nation;  to 
endow  with  the  peculiar  attachments  which  pertain  to 
citizens  oi  the  same  nation. 

Nationally,  (na.di’un-,)  adv.  In  a  national  manner; 
with  regard  to  the  nation;  unitedly,  as  a  nation. 

Nationaliicss,  (ndsh'un-,)  n.  Nationality;  state  of 
being  national. 

Na'tive,  a.  [Fr.  natif ;  Lat.  nalirus.  from  natus,  a  birth, 
from  nascor,  to  l>e  born.]  Pertaining  to  one’s  birth,  or 
place  of  birth;  natal. 

“  My  native  laud  —  good  night."  —  Byron. 

— Inborn;  produced  by  nature;  natural;  not  factitious  or 
artificial.  —  Burn  with  the  being;  not  acquired;  con¬ 
ferred  by  birth  ;  indigenous  ;  as,  native  simplicity. 

— n.  One  born  iu  any  place;  an  original  inhabitant;  a 
denizen  by  birth  ;  that  which  grows  or  is  produced  in  the 
country;  that  which  is  domestic:  —  op|*>sed  to  exotic. 

*•  The  Jowly  native  ot  a  country -town."  —  Dryden. 

Na'lively,  adv.  By  birth  ;  naturally  ;  originally. 

Na'ti veness.  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  native, 
or  of  being  produced  by  nature. 

Natividatl  ,  an  island  ol  Mexico,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
off  the  promontory  of  Morro  Hermoso. 

Nativi<la<l.  a  village  of  Mexico,  near  Tezcuco. 

Natividatl.  in  California,  a  post  village  of  Monterey 
co.,  abt.  25  iu.  E.N.E.  of  Monterey. 

Nati  v'idade,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  75  m.  N. N.W.  of 
Arravas ;  pop.  2,5o0. 

Na  ti  vism,  n  The  disposition  to  favor  men  and  meas¬ 
ures  that  make  for  the  native  or  home-born  residents 
of  the  country,  in  distinction  from  immigrants  from  for¬ 
eign  countries. —  Webster. 

Nativ  ity,  n.  [Lat.  nativifas,  from  nativus.]  Birth; 
the  coming  into  life  or  the  world. 

••  They  say  there  is  divinity  iu  odd  cumbers,  either  iu  nativity, 
ctiauce,  or  death." —  Shak*. 

— Specifically,  the  birthplace  of  our  Saviour.  —  Time, 
place,  or  manner  of  birth. 

"These,  iu  their  dark  nativity,  the  deep  shall  yield  us."  —  Milton. 

(Astrol.)  A  horoscope;  as,  to  cast  one’s  nativity. 

(Eccl.)  There  are  three  ecclesiastical  festivals  so 
called.  The  first  is  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  tbs 
Saviour  (see  Christmas);  the  second  is  the  nativity  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  which  is  celebrated  June  24:  and 
the  third  is  the  nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  is 
observed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  Sept  8. 

To  calculate ,  or  cast,  one’s  nativity.  (Astrol.)  To  dis¬ 
cover  and  represent  the  position  of  the  heavens  at  the 
period  of  one's  birth. 

Nato'lia,  Anatolia,  [a  corruption  of  Gr.  Ana- 

tole ,  the  East,  or  Levant,}  a  peninsula  of  Western 
Asia,  anciently  called  A  si  a  Minor,  and  now  consti¬ 
tuting  a  pashalic  of  Asiatic  Turkey;  it  extends  be¬ 
tween  Lat.  36°  and  42°  N.,  and  between  Lon.  26°  and 
12°  E  ;  being  bounded  N.  bv  the  Black  Sea.  E.  by  Ar¬ 
menia  and  the  Euphrates,  S  by  Syria  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  W.  by  the  Archipelago.  Length,  from  C. 
Kara-bitrun  to  the  Euphrates,  670  m. ;  breadth,  from 
SOU  to  400  ni. ;  estimated  area.  250,000  sq  m.  The  coast¬ 
line  is  irregular,  especially  on  its  W.  and  S.  sides,  where 
it  is  deeply  indented  by  the  Gulfs  of  Adramyti,  Smyrna, 
Cos,  Makri.  Adalia.  and  Scanderoon  The  surface  may 
be  generally  described  as  a  high  table-land,  dotted  with 
salt  hikes,  and  enclosed  by  two  ranges,  detached  from 
the  plateau  of  Armenia,  and  running  nearly  parallel  to 
the  N.  and  S  coasts.  The  latter  of  these  chains,  the 
Mont  Taurus  of  the  ancients,  and  Sultan-dagh  of  the 
Turks,  runs  close  to  the  shore  in  some  parts  of  Cara- 
mauia,  forming  a  bluff  precipitous  coast,  intersected 
here  and  there  by  narrow  gorges,  through  which  nu¬ 
merous  torrents  run  into  the  sea.  One  of  the  heights, 
close  to  the  Gulf  of  Adalia,  was  ascertained  by  Beaufort 
to  he  7,800  feet  high;  but  there  are  several  summits  in 
the  interior,  the  snow  on  which  descending  one-fourth 
the  way  down  their  sides,  indicates  a  height  of  10,000 
feet,  or  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Mount  vEtna.  The  N. 
range  is  mu  li  less  clearly  defined,  the  only  snow-cov¬ 
ered  peak  being  Mount  Olympus,  about  25  in.  8.  ol  the  8ea 
of  Marmara.  Connected  with  Olympus  westward  is  the 
celebrated  Mount  Ida,  overlooking  the  plain  ot  Troy; 
and  the  highest  summit  of  which,  called  Gargarus  by 
Homer,  ami  Kaz-dagh  by  the  Turks,  rises  about  6,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  About  lo0  m.  S.  of  Ida  runs  another 
range,  the  Tmotus  of  antiquity,  mentioned  by  Ovid,  Vir¬ 
gil,  and  Seneca  as  being  celebrated  for  its  excellent 
wines  and  rich  metallic  veins.  The  central  table-land 
is  partly  drained  by  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Black 
Sea;  hut  a  large  portion,  lung  N.  and  N  W  of  the  range 
of  Taurus,  about  240  in.  in  length  by  150  m  in  breadth, 
is  covered  with  numerous  salt  lakes,  marshes,  and  riv¬ 
ers,  having  no  visible  outlet.  In  rainy  seasons  these 
lakes  overflow,  ami.  hut  for  the  ridges  that  cross  the 
plain  and  separate  it  into  basins,  would  submerge  Dearly 
200  sq.  in.  ot  the  surface  The  largest  of  these  is  the 
lake  Beishehr,  43  m.  W  S.W.  of  Konieh;  but  by  far  the 
most  curious  in  the  peninsula  is  the  Tutta  pains  of  an¬ 
tiquity  (about  50  m.  N.  ot  Konieh.  and  2.500  feet  above 
the  sea),  the  waters  ol  which,  arc.  to  Strabo,  were  so  im¬ 
pregnated  with  brine,  that  anything  immersed  in  it  was 
soon  covered  with  a  salii.e  im.r natation.  The  Turks 
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call  it  Tuzla,  and  it  still  furnishes  in  abundance  the  ar-j 
tide  tor  which  it  was  anciently  famous;  but  it  contains 
neither  fish  nor  conchifcrous  animals.  {Grog.  Jo  urn. 
x.  299.)  The  largest  rivers  of  Natolia  now  into  the 
Black  Sea.  The  Haiys,  or  Kizil-Ermak  (4*  Red  River  ”), 
rises  by  2  branches  on  the  S.  side  ot  Mount  Etdjik  (anc. 
Argseus),  and  flows  by  a  tortuous  course  of  about  500  m., 
first  N.W.,  and  subsequently  N  E.,  into  the  Black  Sea, 
where  it  is  about  as  wide  as  the  Seine  at  Paris.  It  is 
the  largest  river  ot  Asia  Minor;  and,  in  ancient  times, 
w;tH  considered  the  boundary  between  the  Lydian  and 
Median  kingdoms,  as  well  as  a  natural  dividing  line  of  I 
the  peninsula.  (See  Herod.  i.  72.)  E  of  the  Ilulys  is 
the  Iris  ( now  the  Jekil  Erntak),  a  much  smaller  river, 
rising  in  the  N.  range  of  the  table-laud,  and  flowing  \V. : 
by  N.  past  Tokat  into  the  Black  Sea,  about  20  in.  E.  of 
Sumsouti  (anc.  Amisus).  In  the  N.W.  part  of  Natolia  is 
the  large  and  celebrated  river  Sungari  us ( now  Sakaria), 
the  most  distant  source  of  which  is  in  the  central  pla¬ 
teau,  about  tit)  m  S.S.W.  of  Angora;  Lat.  38°  o'  N.,  Lon. 
32°  3'  S.  After  receiving  numerous  tributaries,  it  turns 
northward,  near  the  modern  town  of  E**ki  idler  (anc. 
Dorylseum),  and  flows  into  the  Black  Sea,  about  50  in.  \V. 
by  S  of  Erekli.  The  three  principal  livers  flowing  into 
the  Archipelago  are  the  Caicus,  the  auro  turbidus  Her- 
mus  of  Virgil  {Georg,  ii.  137),  now  the  Sarabut,  the 
marshy  Caystrus ,  at  the  mouth  of  which  was  the  A a.a,- 
Xtiyuse  of  Ilomer  ( II.  ii.  461 ),  and  the  Meander  (now  Men- 
dere),  by  far  the  largest  of  the  three,  and  celebrated  in 
antiquity,  not  only  for  the  sinuosities  of  its  course,  but 
for  the  fertility  ol  its  valleys,  and  tiie  number  of  flour¬ 
ishing  cities  on  its  hanks.  It  rises  by  numerous  sources 
in  Lon.  30°  8'  E  ,  and  takes  a  general  course,  W.  by  S., 
about  220  m.  to  its  mouth,  near  the  ruins  of  Miletus. 
The  rivers  on  the  S.  side  of  the  peninsula  are,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  little  more  than  brooks  or  niountaiu- 
torreuts;  and  the  Cydnus ,  the  scene  of  the  splendid 
pageant  of  Cleopatra,  is  at  present  only  160  feet  wide, 
and  inaccessible  to  any  but  the  smallest  boats.  The 
geological  formation  of  Natoiia  partakes  in  many  parts 
of  a  volcanic  character.  The  high  region  of  Phrygia 
abounds  with  lava  and  other  substances,  indicating  the 
existence  of  igneous  action  at  some  previous  period. 
Earthquakes  have  frequently  visited  the  W.  part  of  the 
peninsula,  and  all  hut  demolished  Laodicea,  Aparnea, 
Cibotus,  Sardis,  and  other  cities  of  antiquity ;  and  it  has 
•till  uunierous  thermal  and  sulphureous  springs.  The 
most  general  formation,  however,  is  of  white  limestone, 
bold  cliffs  of  which  rise  in  Karaniauia.  from  600  to  700 
feet  perpendicularly  from  the  sea,  exhibiting  the  most 
curious  contortions  of  strata.  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
peninsula  the  same  description  of  strata  prevails,  cov¬ 
ered  with  gypsum,  and  in  the  highest  mountains  ser- 

fientine  is  fouud  alternating  with  the  blue  mountain- 
Milestone.  The  marble  of  Asia  Minor  was  extensively 
used  by  the  wealthy  Romans  in  building  their  houses 
and  villas.  These  mountains  abound  in  mineral  riches; 
copper  is  w  rought  to  a  considerable  extent  near  Trebi- 
zond,  Samsoun,  and  Si  was;  and  the  region  of  the  Chu- 
lybes  is  still  au  important  mining  district  of  the  penin¬ 
sula.  Lead  has  been  found  in  several  places,  though 
not  wrought;  but  rock-alum  is  procured  near  Unieh 
(anc.  (Erne),  and  exported  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  climate  of  N.,  owing  to  the  varying  elevation  and 
different  aspects  of  its  surface,  will  admit  of  no  general 
description.  On  the  central  plateau,  the  height  of 
which,  exclusive  of  mountains,  varies  from  2,800  to 
3,900  feet  above  the  sea,  it  is  cold,  though  salubrious, 
and  snow  lies,  in  many  parts,  for  2  or  3  months  of  win¬ 
ter;  but,  in  July  and  August,  the  heat  is  often  intense, 
and  rendered  more  oppressive  by  the  tendency  of  the 
sandy  surface  to  absorb  heat.  On  the  W.  shores  the 
climate  is  genial,  and  the  soil  very  productive ;  but  in 
some  parts,  as  at  Smyrna  and  elsewhere,  epidemics  are 
prevalent,  and  the  plague  often  makes  great  ravages 
among  the  pop.  The  heat  in  July  ranges  from  84°  to 
94°  Fah.  in  the  shade;  rain  seldom  falls,  though  the 
want  of  it  is,  in  some  degree,  compensated  by  heavy 
dews.  The  climate  on  the  N.  side  is  tar  more  temperate, 
and  rain  is  frequent.  The  soil  on  the  coast  is  tolerably 
fertile,  producing  wines,  olives,  rice,  millet,  and  other 
grains;  but  tillage  is  much  neglected,  irrigation  and 
the  manuring  of  land  being  little  practised.  The  N. 
shores  are  covered  with  forests  of  oak.  ash,  larch,  beech- 
trees,  Ac.,  furnishing  abundant  supplies  of  timber  for 
the  Turkish  navy.  The  mountains  of  Caramania  are 
covered  principally  with  pines.  Large  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats  graze  on  the  lofty  plains  of  the  interior;  their 
wool  and  hair  forming  an  important  article  of  commerce 
between  Angora  and  Smyrna.  is  under  a  pasha  or 
military  governor,  to  whom  are  subject  the  respective 
beglerbegs  of  Auadoli,  Caramania,  Maras h,  Sivas.  and 
Trebizoud,  the  country  being  further  subdivided  into 
17  sandjaks.  The  fixed  pop.  consists  principally  of 
Turks  and  Greeks,  with  smaller  numbers  of  Armenians 
and  Jews;  besides  whom  there  are  nomadic  tribes,  both 
Kurds  and  Turcomans,  employed  partly  in  pastoral,  but 
partly  also  in  marauding  occupations.  .V.  which  was 
first  called  simply  Asia,  afterw’ards  fj  *<ir«  '  A.7ta,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  that  more  to  the  K  .  n  nvui,  was  called 
Asia  propria,  or  pro-consularis,[>y  the  Romans,  and  did 
not  receive  its  appellation  of  Asia  Minor  earlier  than 
the  time  of  Orosius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  Lydians  dispute  with  the  Phrygians  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  settlers  of  N.  It  was  the  seat 
of  empire  of  the  wealthy  Crcesiis,  who  was  defeated  and 
his  capital  taken  by  Cyrus,  b.  c.  546.  —  See  Lydia. 
Na'trolife,  n.  {Min.)  Prismatic  Zeolite,  a  hydrated 
Silicate  of  alumina  aud  soda,  which  occurs  in  slender  or 


acicular  crystals,  and  in  small  mammillary  fibrous 
masses  of  a  w  hite,  yellowish,  or  grayish  color. 

Na  tron,  n.  [L.  Lat. ;  Gr.  nitnm.)  {Min.)  The  native 
carbonate  of  soda  has  long  been  known  under  this  name, 
and  hence  the  term  natrium ,  applied  to  sodium  by  the 
German  chemists,  which  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
symbol  Nil  for  that  metal.  It  is  found  in  sandy  soils 
of  various  countries,  hut  more  especially  in  Egypt,  where 
it  w  as  anciently  employed  in  the  art  of  embalming. 

Na'lrtm  Lakes,  in  Egypt,  in  Natron  Valley,  60  m. 
W  .N.W.  of  Cairo.  They  consist  of  8  pools,  from  which 
large  supplies  of  natron  are  collected. 

\af  lily.  ado.  In  a  natty  or  dandified  manner. 

Nat'ly,  a.  Smart;  neat;  spruce;  genteel;  dandyish; 
as,  a  no  tty  fellow. 

Natural,  {ndV  yu-ral,)  a.  [Fr.  nature! ;  Lat.  naturalis, 
from  nntura,  nature.  See  Nature.  J  Pertaining  to,  or 
implanted  by  nature;  produced  or  effected  l»y  nature; 
consis  cut  with  nature;  according  to  the  stated  course 
of  things;  such  as  is  dictated  by  nature;  according  to 
life;  derived  from  nature  as  opposed  to  habitual,  as  in¬ 
clination  ;  not  foreign,  forced,  or  far-fetched  ;  as, natural 
liiunuer  or  disposition,  natural  appearance.  —  Consonant 
to  the  laws,  method,  or  order  of  nature;  produced  or 
coming  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  or  the  progress 
of  animal  aud  vegetable  creation;  conformed  to  the 
law’s  which  direct  and  govern  things  circumstantial, 
sensational,  and  emotional;  legitimate;  normal;  not 
violent,  exceptional,  or  irregular;  as,  a  natural  death, 
natural  consequences,  Ac.  —  Belonging  to  nature;  per¬ 
taining  to  the  existing  system  of  tilings,  as  derived  from 
the  creation,  or  as  known  l»y  the  world  of  matter  and 
mind;  discoverable  by  reason;  as,  natural  history,  nat¬ 
ural  theology,  a  natural daw.  —  According  to  truth  and 
reality;  true  to  nature;  imassumed ;  unaffected;  life¬ 
like;  not  artificial  or  exaggerated;  as,  a  natural  tone 
of  voice,  a  natural  posture. —  Illegitimate;  bastard; 
born  out  of  wedlock;  as,  a  natural  child.  —  Derived 
from  the  study  of  the  works  of  nature;  formed  by  the 
lower  or  animal  nature,  in  distinction  from  the  spiritual 
substance  of  the  higher  or  moral  powers. 

{Mus.)  Applied  to  an  air  or  modulation  of  harmony 
w  hich  moves  l»y  smooth  and  easy  transitions,  deviating 
little  or  gradually  from  the  original  key;  —  noting  a 
key  (C  major)  which  requires  neither  sharp  nor  flat  to 
form  the  intervals. —  Applied  to  music,  or  musical 
sounds,  produced  by  the  voice,  as  distinguished  from 
instrumental  music  or  musical  sound. —  Worcester. 

One  who  exhibits,  when  grown  up,  the  simplicity 
and  want  of  understanding  natural  to  an  infant;  a  sim¬ 
pleton  ;  an  idiot. 

— pi.  Natural  circumstances  or  characteristics. 

‘•Such  as  presuming  on  their  own  naturals  deride  diligence.” 

lien  Joitson. 

(Mus.)  A  character  marked  thus  bj.  Its  office  is  to 
contradict  the  flats  or  sharps  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  a  stave  or  elsewhere,  and  by  its  use  the  note  to  which 
it  is  prefixed  returns  to  the  natural  scale  of  the  white 
keys. 

Natural  Bridge,  in  Hew  York,  a  post-village  of 
Jefferson  co.,  abt.  25  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Waterton. 

Natural  Bridge,  in 
bridge  co.,  so  named 
from  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  natural  curiosi¬ 
ties  in  the  whole  of  the 
American  continent.  It 
is  a  natural  arch  of  lime¬ 
stone  rock,  spanning  an 
immense  ravine.  This 
bridge  is  200  feet  under 
arch  above  the  stream 
of  Cedar  Creek,  and  in 
one  solid  arch  of  90  feet 
•pan  unites  the  rocks 
across  this  sheer  abyss. 

The  arch  itself,  or  road¬ 
way,  is  eighty  feet  wide, 
and  has  a  depth  of  53 
feet,  being  naturally 
parapeted  on  either  side 
by  blocks  of  rock  bound 
together  by  plants  and 
shrubs;  and,  viewed 
either  from  above  or  be¬ 
low  the  bridge,  is  both 
grand  and  magnificent. 

Ii  forms  the  only  means 
of  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Rides  of 
a  chasm  that  seems  to 
admit  of  no  other  means 
of  connection. 

Nat  ural  History, 
n.  The  science  which 
in  its  most  extended 
signification  treats  of  the 
structure  of  bodies  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
or  forming  its  mass.  —  the  phenomena  exhibited  by 
these  bodies,  the  characters  by  which  they  may  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  each  other,  and  the  part  they  play  in 
the  entire  creation.  Its  range  is  immense,  and  its  im¬ 
portance  is  not  inferior  to  its  extent.  Some,  lmt 
little  acquainted  with  science,  see  in  natural  history 
merely  a  collection  of  anecdotic  facts,  more  calculated 
to  excite  the  curiosity  than  to  exercise  the  understand¬ 
ing,  or  a  dry  study  of  technical  terms  and  arbitrary 
classifications.  Such  an  opinion  is  based  on  ignorance: 
and  the  utility  of  the  study  of  natural  history  cannot 
fail  to  be  recognized  bv  all  who  possess  even  the  pre- 
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liminary  ideas  of  the  science.  The  grand  and  harmoni¬ 
ous  view  it  presents  of  nature,  whose  beau  ideal  is  so 
much  superior  to  that  of  human  iuvetition,  tends  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  mind  to  lofty  and  sound  thoughts.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  of  ourselves  aud  of  surrouudiug  objects  is  not  given 
merely  to  satisfy  the  desire  for  learning  which  develops 
itself  always  according  as  the  iutelligeuce  enlarges ;  il 
forms  a  necessary  basis  to  many  other  studies,  and  is 
eminently  calculated  to  give  to  the  judgment  that  recti¬ 
tude  in  the  abseuceof  which  the  most  brilliant  qualities 
lose  their  value,  and  in  the  course  of  life  lead  the  mind 
astray.  On  the  other  hand,  to  ho  convinced  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  importance  of  the  natural  sciences,  we  have  only 
to  look  to  geology  and  mineralogy,  and  the  services  they 
have  rendered  to  industry;  to  botany,  and  to  the  my¬ 
riads  of  beauteous  and  useful  plants  it  describes,  and  to 
horticulture,  of  which  it  is  the  guide;  to  recollect  the 
animals  to  which  we  owe  wool,  silk,  honey  —  which 
lend  us  that  power  which  man  so  often  requires,  or 
which,  far  from  being  useful  to  us.  threaten  our  har¬ 
vests  with  destruction;  lastly,  to  consider  the  long  cata¬ 
logue  of  human  infirmities,  and  to  reflect  on  the  dan¬ 
gerous  character  of  that  medicine  w  hich  is  not  based  on 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  human  structure.  But 
the  utility  of  these  sciences  does  not  stop  here;  iu  an 
educational  point  of  view.  their  study  accustoms  the 
mind  to  proceed  from  effect  to  cause,  testing  each  hy¬ 
pothesis  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  Filially,  before  all  other 
studies,  that  of  uatiir.il  history  trains  the  mind  to 
method ,  that  part  of  logic  without  which  all  investiga¬ 
tion  is  laborious,  every  exposition  obscure.  The  term 
N.  II.,  however,  is  generally  restricted  to  the  external 
description  of  objects  of  nature,  whether  vegetable,  ani¬ 
mal,  or  mineral.  It  is  consequently  divided  into  three 
separate  headings:  —  1.  Geology  aud  Mineralogy ;  2. 
Botany ;  3.  Znol  yy ;  (which  see.) 

Xat'ural  Orders.  n.  pi.  {Bot )  See  Botany. 
Nat'ural  Philos  ophy,  »«.  See  I’hysicx. 

Nat  lira  I  Tlieol'ogy,  n.  That  science  which  treats 
of  the  being,  attributes  and  will  of  God  as  dcducible 
from  the  various  phenomena  of  created  objects. 

Nat'tiralism,  n.  Mere,  simple  state  of  nature. 

{Tltedl.)  The  doctrine  which  ascribes  the  phenomena 
of  nature  to  a  blind  force  acting  necessarily.  Worcester. 

Nat'nralist.  n.  [ Fr.  noturaliste.]  One  who  investi¬ 
gates  nature  and  nature’s  laws  as  manifested  iu  created 
things ;  one  who  is  versed  iu  the  knowledge  or  science 
of  nature,  such  as  the  various  productions  of  the  earth 

—  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral.  —  A  supporter  of  the 
theological  doctrines  of  naturalism. 

Naturalis  tic,  u.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to 
tlie  doctrines  of  naturalism. 

Naturaliza  tion.  »  The  act  of  naturalizing  or  of 
being  naturalized. — The  act  of  investing  an  alien  with 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  native  citizen.  See 
Supplement. 

Nat  uralize,  r.  a.  [Fr.  naturaliser .]  To  invest  with 
natural  or  native  qualities;  t<>  make  easy  and  familiar 
by  association,  custom,  or  habit. 

“  Custom  has  naturalized  bis  labor  to  him."  —  South. 

— To  confer  on  an  alien  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  na¬ 
tive  or  citizen. —  To  accustom  or  habituate  to  a  climate; 
to  adapt  to  a  different  temperature;  to  acclimatize;  as, 
to  naturalize  a  tropical  fruit  to  a  high  latitude.  —  To 
receive  or  adopt  as  natural,  native,  or  vernacular:  to 
make  one’s  own  ;  as,  to  naturalize  a  foreign  phrase. 

— v.  n.  To  investigate  and  expound  phenomena  by  natu¬ 
ral  agency. 

NaFuraily,  adv.  According  to.  or  after  the  manner 
of,  nature;  by  the  impulse,  agency,  or  force  of  nature; 
not  by  art,  custom,  or  habit. 

M  There  cau  be  naturally  no  such  thing  as  certainty  of  knowledge." 

South. 

—According  to  life;  in  consonance  with  the  usual  or 
ordinary  course  of  things;  with  just  representation; 
w  ithout  artificialness  or  affectation. 

“  That  part  was  aptly  fitted,  and  naturally  performed.”  —  Shahs. 

— Impulsively;  spontaneously;  generically;  without  art 
or  cultivation. 

Nut 'limitless,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  natural, 
or  of  being  given  or  produced  by  nature.  — Conformity 
to  nature,  or  to  truth  and  reality  ;  without  affectation  or 
artificialness. 

Nature,  {ndt'yur,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  natnra,  from  nasenr , 
nalus,  to  be  born,  to  arise,  to  spring  forth.]  The  system 
of  created  things;  the  universe;  the  creation;  by  a 
metonymy  of  the  effect  for  the  cause,  the  agent,  creator, 
author,  producer  of  things,  or  the  powers  that  produce 
them;  the  world  of  mind  and  matter. 

“  And  muse  on  Nature  with  a  poet's  eye."  —  Campbell. 

—The  essence,  created  qualities,  or  attributes  of  a  thing, 
which  constitute  it  what  it  is,  as  distinct  from  others; 
characteristic  constitution  ;  peculiar  embodiment. 

«*  What  ailed  them  their  fixed  natures  to  forsake  ?'*—  Couley. . 

— Sort;  species;  kind;  particular  character;  as.  what  is 
the  nature,  of  the  business?  —  Established  or  regular 
course  or  order  of  tilings;  normal  association  ;  common 
law  of  circumstances,  or  sequence  of  events  ;  combina¬ 
tion  or  juxtaposition  of  cause  and  effect. 

**  The  course  of  nature  is  the  art  of  God.”  — roun^. 

_ Law  or  principle  of  action  or  motion  in  a  natural  body  ; 

aggregate  powers  of  a  body,  especially  a  living  one; 
constitution  and  appearance  of  things ;  creative  agency ; 
personified  substance  and  order  of  causes  aud  effects. 

—  Natural  affection  or  reverence. 

«  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.”  —  Shake. 

_ Sentiments  or  images  conformed  to  nature,  or  to  truth 

and  reality  ;  normal  or  usual  representations. 

”  Nature  and  Homer  were,  he  found,  the  same.”  —  Pope. 
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—A  mind,  intellect,  or  character;  a  person  of  moral  or 
mental  eminence. 

“  His  nature  Is  too  noble  for  the  world.”  —  Shake. 
—Nudity;  nakedness;  destitution  of  artificial  covering* 
natural  condition  with  respect  to  clothing  ;  also,  inti 
queuily,  the  genital  organs. 

G  od  nature ,  generosity  or  amiability  of  disposition; 
natural  excellence  of  temper.  —  In  a  .slate  of  nature, 
naked;  nude;  without  covering  or  clothing. 

Nature-printing.  {Fme  Arts.)  A  technical  process 
by  which  printed  copies  of  plants  and  other  objects  are 
produced  upon  paper  in  a  manner  so  truthful  that  their 
size,  fabric,  and  color  are  represented  even  to  the  most 
minute  detail.  Although  it  is  only  in  this  century  that 
this  art  has  been  so  iar  developed  as  to  become  practi¬ 
cally  useful,  it  is  by  no  means  new  in  idea;  a  certain 
Professor  Kniphof,  of  Erfurt,  having  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking  impressions  from  leaves,  Ac.,  which  had  been 
colored  with  lamp-ldack  or  printers’  ink,  as  long  back 
as  1728;  and  twenty  years  later, an  engraver  at  Nurem- 
berg  published  in  folio-plates  figures  of  several  leaves 
he  had  reduced  to  skeletons,  and  from  which  he  took 
impressions  in  red  ink.  But  although  this  process  was 
made  use  of  at  intervals  by  several  ingenious  persons, 
it  was  not  until  1883  that  it  was  recognized  as  a  regular 
branch  of  trade.  In  that  year  a  Danish  goldsmith  and 
engraver,  who  had  applied  himself  for  some  time  to  the 
ornamentation  of  articles  in  silver  ware,  published  a 
description  of  the  method  he  pursued  of  taking  copies 
of  fiat  objects  of  nature  and  art  on  plates  of  metal  by 
means  of  two  steel  rollers,  and  it  was  at  once  perceived, 
by  scientific  men,  that  his  invention  might  be  applied 
to  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  science  in  general. 

A  great  difficult}’  still,  however,  prevented  any  exten¬ 
sive  application  ol  his  invention,  consisting  in  the  fact, 
that,  while  the  extreme  hardness  of  plates  of  zinc,  tin! 
and  copper  crushed  and  distorted  the  plant  subjected  to 
their  pressure,  the  surface  of  a  leaden  plate,  after  t lie 
application  of  printers’  ink,  could  not  be  cleansed  so 
thoroughly  as  to  allow  the  printer  to  take  impressions 
free  from  dirty  stains.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  Dr. 
Branson,  ol  Sheffield,  in  1847,  commenced  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periments,  and  in  1851  suggested  the  application  of  that 
most  important  element  in  nature-printing,  which  is 
now  its  essential  feature  —  the  electrotype.  About  the 
same  time  Professor  Leybolt,  of  Vienna,  carried  out 
experiments,  in  the  representation  of  fiat  objects  of 
mineralogy,  such  as  agates,  fossils,  and  petrifactions. 
Treating  their  surfaces  with  fluoric  acid,  he  then  washed 
them  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  aud  when  they  were 
dried,  caiWully  blackened  them  with  printers'  ink.  By 
placing  a  leaf  ol  paper  upon  them,  and  pressing  it  down 
up<»n  every  portion  of  the  etched  or  corroded  surfaces 
with  a  burnisher,  he  obtained  impressions  which  repre¬ 
sented,  in  the  case  of  agates  for  instance,  the  crystallized 
rhomboidal  quartz  black,  and  the  weaker  parts,  which 
had  been  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  acid,  white. 
As  the  stone,  however,  is  in  most  cases  too  brittle  to 
bear  subjection  to  the  printing-press,  this  process  would 
have  been,  as  iu  the  case  of  plants,  practically  useless, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  aid  afforded  by  theart  of  electro- 
typing.  Nature-printing,  as  now  practised,  and  as 
brought  to  perfection  at  the  Imperial  printing-office  of 
Vienna  in  1853,  may  be  described  as  follows: — The 
subject,  which,  if  a  plant,  must  bo  perfectly  dry.  is 
placed  on  a  plate  of  tine  rolled  lead,  the  surface  of  which 
has  been  polished  by  planing.  The  plate  and  subject  are 
then  passed  between  others,  the  pressure  of  which  forces 
the  latter  into  the  surface  of  the  former.  The  leaden 
plate  is  then  subjected  to  a  moderate  heat,  which  has 
the  effect  of  loosening  the  subject  from  its  bed.  and 
enabling  it  to  be  easily  removed.  The  mould,  which 
has  been  formed  iu  the  plate,  is  then  subjected  to  the 
galvano  plastic  process,  and  a  second  cast  obtained, 
w  hich  is  its  perfect  fac-simile.  When  the  subject  to  be 
printed  is  of  one  color  only,  that  pigment  is  rubbed  in, 
aud  any  superfluity  removed;  but  when  it  is  of  two  or 
more  colors,  (he  plan  adopted  iu  the  inking  of  the  plate 
is  to  apply  t lie  darkest  color,  which,  in  the  case  of 
plants,  generally  happens  to  he  that  of  the  roots,  first , 
the  superfluous  color  is  cleaned  of;  the  next  darkest 
color  -  such .  perhaps,  as  that  of  the  stem  —  is  then  ap¬ 
plied.  the  superfluous  color  of  w  hich  is  also  cleaned  off: 
anil  this  mode  is  continued  until  every  part  of  the  plant 
in  the  copper-plate  has  received  its  proper  tint.  The 
plate  thus  changed,  wiih  the  paper  laid  over  it,  is  placed 
upon  a  copper-plate  press,  the  upper  roller  of  which  is 
covered  with  tive  or  six  blankets  of  compact,  fine 
texture.  The  e fleet  of  the  pressure  is,  that  all  the 
colors  are  printed  by  one  impression,  and  when  the 
paper  is  removed,  the  plant  is  seen  quite  perfect,  highly 
embossed,  with  the  roots,  stems,  and  other  parts,  each 
of  its  proper  tint. 

Na'i ii reel,  a.  Endowed  with  a  nature,  disposition,  or 
temper:  inclined ;  —  principally  employed  in  composi¬ 
tion  ;  as,  ill  nalured,  good-natured,  Ac. 

Na  tiirism,  n.  Another  orthography  of  Naturalism,  7.1*. 

Na'turize,  e.a.  To  endow  with  a  nature  or  character  it. 

Nail'gllluck,  in  Connecticut ,  a  small  stream  flowing 
into  the  ilousatonic  River  in  New  Haven  co. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  New  London  co.,  abt.  27 
in.  N  N  E.  of  Bridgeport :  pop.  of  township  abt.  3,300 

NilUgllt,  ( nuwt ,)  n.  [A.  S.  nnht,  nauht  —  ne,  not,  and 
aht,auht,  aught;  D.  niets ;  Ger.  nichts.  See  Aught.J 
Nought;  nothing. 

“  A  woman’*  nay  doth  *tand  for  naught  Shake. 

To  set  at  naught ,  to  slight ;  to  despise ;  to  uct  in  defi¬ 
ance  of;  to  treat  us  of  110  account. 

“  R«*  you  contented 

To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  ut  naught  t ’’—Shake. 


— adv.  In  no  degree. 

"  To  sovereign  power  he  naught  applies.”— Fairfax. 

— a.  Bail ;  corrupt ;  worthless ;  of  no  value  or  account. 

“  Thing*  naught  aud  thiugs  iuditfereut.”— Hooker. 

— Naught}  ;  vile;  depraved.  “Thy  sister’s  naughty  Shales. 
Nauglit  ily,  ade.  In  a  naughty  manner ;  wickedly; 
depravedlv  ;  corruptly. 

Nau$;'lit'iiirs<*,  n.  Quality  of  being  naughty;  worth¬ 
lessness;  badness;  wickedness;  evil  priucipleorpur- 
pose.  —  Slight  wickt*dness ;  perverseness;  fiowardness; 
mischievousness,  as  of  children. 

Xauglity,  ( nawt'y ,)  a.  Wicked  ;  corrupt ;  depraved.  — 
Mischievous  :  perverse ;  froward  ;  —  used  in  application 
to  children,  or  in  ludicrous  censure. 

Naul'H^e,  n  [  t’r.,  from  Lat.  naulum.]  The  freight  of 
passengers  in  a  ship.  —  Johnson  (R.) 

Nuii'inacliy,  71.  [Fr..  naumachie  ;  Lat.  naumachia , 

Iroin  Gr.  naus,  ship,  and  muche,  combat.]  (Poman 
Antiq.)  A  representation  of  a  naval  engagement,  which 
took  place  most  usually  in  theatres  (called  also  nauma- 
chise)  made  for  the  purpose  (Fig.  608).  These  exhi¬ 
bitions  were  originally  instituted  for  the  purposes  of 
naval  discipline:  but,  in  process  of  time,  only  malefac¬ 
tors  or  captives  whose  lives  had  been  forfeited  acted  iu 
them.  They  appear  to  have  been  conducted  on  a  scale 
ot  such  magnificence  as  almost  to  exceed  belief.  Within 
the  places  set  apart  for  them  whole  fleets  went  through 
their  evolutions.  In  the  sea-fight  on  the  lake  Fucinus, 
given  by  Claudius,  there  are  said  to  have  been  no  fewer 
than  19,000  combatants.  Julius  Caesar  appears  to  have 
first  given  a  naumachia  on  an  extensive  scale;  his  ex¬ 
ample  was  followed  by  many  of  bis  successors  on  the 
imperial  throne ;  and  at  last  they  were  frequently  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  expense  of  private  individuals,  us  a  means 
of  increasing  their  popularity. 

Naiiin'l>tir£\  a  fortified  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on 
the  Saale,  25  m.  S.  ot  llalle  ami  28  S.W.  of  Leipsic.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  citadel,  town-ball, 
and  the  cathedral,  a  fine  Gothic  structure.  Manuf. 
Woollen  cloth,  hosiery,  shoes,  and  chemicals.  —  The 
Hussites  besieged  N.  unsuccessfully  iu  1432.  It  played 
an  important  part  during  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  and 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1806.  Pop.  14,352. 

Nail  plia,  or  Na'poli-di-Roma'nia,  a  seaport- 
town  of  Greece,  on  the  E.  of  the  M«»rea,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Nauplia,  5  m.  S.E.  of  Argos,  and  58  m.  W.S.W.  of 
Athens;  pop.  12,500. 

Nail  plia,  (Gulf  of.)  an  inlet  of  the  ^Egean  Sea. 
Greece,  between  the  two  E.  arms  of  the  Morea.  It  con¬ 
tains  several  small  islands,  and  receives  the  river  Heria, 
on  which  Argos  is  situated.  Ext.  Thirty  m.  long,  and 
twenty  broad. 

Nau  |>lius.  (Myth.)  A  son  of  Neptune  and  Amymone, 
kingol  Euboea.  He  was  father  to  Palamedes,  who  was 
sacrificed  to  the  resentment  of  Ulysses  by  the  Greeks, 
during  the  Trojan  war.  The  death  of  Palamedes  irri¬ 
tated  Nauplius.  W  hen  the  Greeks  returned  from  the 
Trojan  war,  Nauplius  saw  them  distressed  in  a  storm  on 
the  coasts  of  Euboea,  and  to  make  their  disaster  still 
more  complete,  he  lighted  fires  on  such  places  as  were 
surrounded  with  the  most  dangerous  rocks,  that  the 
fleet  might  be  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  This  suc¬ 
ceeded;  but  when  he  saw  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  escape, 
he  threw  himself  into  the  sea. 

Naiis'copy,  n.  [From  Gr.  naus .  ship,  and  skopein,  to 
view.]  The  art  or  practice  of  sighting  ships,  or  the  dis¬ 
tant  approach  to  land.  —  This  definition,  stereotyped  in 
all  English  dictionaries,  seems  to  assert  the  existence 
of  a  positive  art,  though  it  existed  Imt  in  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  a  Frenchman  called  Boltineau,  who.  in  17*5.  ap¬ 
peared  in  Paris,  and  announced  that  he  had  found  out 
means  of  perceiving  the  approach,  or  the  passage,  of 
6hips  at  distances  extending  as  far  as  even  250  leagues. 
According  to  his  own  account,  he  had  accidentally  per¬ 
ceived,  some  twenty  years  before,  being  then  employed 
in  some  civil  capacity  at  the  Isle  of  France,  that  certain 
phenomena  in  the  heavens  indicated  the  approach  of 
ships;  after  an  immense  number  of  observations,  fail¬ 
ures,  and  uncertainties,  he  had  arrived  at  a  method  of 
reading  these  indications,  (of  what  kind,  he  declined  to 
state,)  which,  though  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  was 
not  quite  certain,  was  yet  so  nearly  correct  as  that,  out 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  predictions  of  the  arrival 
of  ships,  more  than  half,  as  he  asserted,  were  absolutely 
correct,  while  a  large  part  of  the  remainder  were  sub¬ 
sequently  proved  to  be  correct,  so  far  as  the  passage  of 
the  ships,  on  the  days,  and  at  the  distances  stated,  was 
concerned.  —  Boltineau  died,  leaving  only  one  disciple, 

M.  Feillaffe,  who  made,  it  is  said,  some  predictions  which 
proved  to  be  right,  and  with  whom  the  marvellous  art  of 
beholding  ships  far  below  the  horizon  was  hopelessly  lost. 

X <111. sett,  (naw'she-a,)  71.  [Lat. ;  Gr.  nau<ia,  sea-sickness, 
irom  naus,  a  ship.  See  Nautical.]  Sea-sickness ;  hence, 
e.ny  corresponding  sickness  of  the  stomach,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  tendency  to  vomit;  squeamishness  of  the 
palate:  qualm  ;  loathing;  disgust. 

Xau  seant,  n.  [From  Lat.  nauseare  ]  (Med.)  A  sub¬ 
stance  which  excites  or  promotes  nausea. 

Nauseate,  v.  n.  [  Lat.  nauseo  ;  nausedtum .]  To  be¬ 
come  squeamish  ;  to  feel  disgust ;  to  be  inclined  to  re¬ 
ject  from  the  stomach.  —  To  loathe;  to  shrink  from 
with  disgust. 

— v.  a.  To  affect  with  disgust  or  nausea  :  to  sicken.  —  To 
loathe ;  to  reject  or  shrink  from  with  disgust. 

“  He  turned  from  her  as  if  he  were  nauseated. "—Swift. 
Nau'seative,  a.  Nauseous  ;  exciting  nausea. 
NauseA'tion,  n.  Act  of  nauseating;  state  of  being 
nauseated. 

N  smseoun,  (naw'shus,)  a.  Exciting  nausea;  loathsome; 
disgusting;  regarded  with  abhorrence ;  as,  a  nauseous 
medicine. 
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Nan'seonsly,  adv.  In  a  nauseous  manner;  loath¬ 
somely  ;  disgustfully. 

X  au  Voiisiievs.  n.  Quality  of  exciting  or  producing 
nausea  ;  loathsomeness;  quality  of  causing  disgust. 
Nausett'  Beach,  in  Massachusetts,  on  the  E.  side  of 
Cape  Cod.  It  has  3  light-houses  150  leet  apart ;  Lat.  41° 
51'  35"  N.,  Lon.  69°  57'  18"  W. 

Nau'ta,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  on  the  Amazons:  Lat.  4°30' 
S.,  Lon.  72°  40'  VY'. 

Xautcli,  n.  In  the  E.  Indies,  a  dance-entertainment 
performed  l*y  women. 

Nautcll'-gfirl  •  or  Naut'chee.  n.  The  name  applied 

in  India  to  a  professional  dancing  and  singing-girl,  or 
bayadere.  The  Nun  tehees  are  recruited  from  almost 
every  condition  iu  life,  but  the  better  sorts  are  gener¬ 
ally  derived  from  good  families  of  the  Vaishya  and 
Soodra  castes — that  is,  the  merchants  and  laborers. 
Girls  of  tender  age,  for  their  beauty,  are  apprenticed  to 
dhyas,  a  sort  of  duennas,  who  are  superannuated  iiau- 
chees,  and  are  introduced  to  a  severe  physical  training, 
and  at  the  same  time  initiated  into  all  t lie  nautchee’s 
arts  of  adornment  and  meretricious  attraction.  See 
Bavadkre,  and  Ai  ma. 

Nau'tic,  Nau  tical,  a.  [Fr.  7iautique ;  Lat.  nauli- 
cus  =  Gr.  rmutikos ,  belonging  to  a  ship,  from  nans  = 
Lat.  navis ,  Sansk.  nau ,  a  ship.)  Pertaining,  or  having 
reference  to  ships  or  seamen,  or  to  the  art  of  navigation  ; 
as.  the  nautical  profession,  a  nautical  work,  nautical  ex¬ 
perience.  Ac. 

Nau'i  i  form,  a.  [Gr.  naus,  a  ship,  and  Lat  forma, 
shape.]  Formed  like  the  hull  of  a  ship. 

Nau'tilite,  n.  (Pal.)  A  nautilus  iu  a  fossil  state. 

Nau't  i  loill,  a.  [Lat  nautilus,  and  Gr  eidost  form.]  Re¬ 
sembling  the  nautilus  in  shape. 

Nau  tilus,  n.  [Lat.:Gr  nautilos.]  (Zodl.)  A  genus  of 
Molluscs,  order  Tetrabranchiata,  of  which  abt.  150  spe¬ 
cies  of  fossil  shells  have  been  found  in  all  strata,  from 
the  Upper  Silurian  to  the  most  recent  deposits.  Only 
three  living  species  are  known,  the  best-known  of  which 
is  the  Pearly  N  (N.  pompilius).  Its  shell  is  spiral,  the 
spire  not  at  all  elevated;  and  thus,  in  external  form,  re¬ 
sembles  the  shells  of  many  species  of  snail:  but  inter¬ 
nally,  it  is  camera  ted,  or  divided  into  chambers  by  trans¬ 
verse  curved  partitions  of  shelly  matter.  In  a  very 
young  state,  this  structure  does  not  exist;  but  as  the 
animal  increases  in  size,  it  deserts  its  first  habitation, 
which  then  becomes  an  empty  chamber, and  so  proceeds 
from  one  to  another  still  larger,  occupying  the  outer¬ 
most  only,  but  retaining  a  connection  with  all  by  means 
of  a  membranous  tube  ( si ph uncle )  which  passes  through 
the  centre  of 
each  parti¬ 
tion.  The  use 
of  this  con¬ 
nection  is  not 
known;  but 
the  most 
probable  sup- 
p  o  s  i  tion  is, 
that  the  ani 
m  a  1  is  e  n 
able  d.  b  } 
throwing  aii 
or  some  kimi 
of gas  in to ths 
empty  cham¬ 
ber*  of  the 
shell,  or  In 
exhau  8  t  i  n  g 

them  of  air,  Pig.  1917. —  peaklt  nautilus. 
to  change  the 

total  weight,  so  that  it  may  rise  or  sink  in  the  water  at 
pleasure.  It  commonly  inhabits  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
where  it  creeps  about,  probably  like  the  gasteropods. 
bv  means  of  a  large  muscular  disc,  with  which  the  head 
is  furnished;  but  it  sometimes  rises  to  the  surface,  and 
is  to  be  seen  floating  there.  There  are  numerous  arms 
attached  to  the  head,  — 19  in  the  best-known  species; 
there  are  also  numerous  other  tentacles;  but  none  of 
these  organs  are  furnished  with  suckers,  and  they  are 
feeble  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  organs  of 
many  of  the  higher  or  dihranchiate  cephalopoda.  The 
mouth  is  of  the  parrot’s  bill  form,  as  in  the  other  cephal¬ 
opoda;  but  the  mandibles  are  not  entirely  composed  of 
horny  matter,  their  extremities  being  calcareous  and 
of  a  hardness  apparently  adapted  for  breaking  shells. 
Their  edges  are  also  notched,  and  show  an  adaptation 
for  crushing,  rather  than  for  cutting.  The  tongue  is 
large.  The  gizzard  is  muscular.  Their  food  appears  to 
consist,  at  least  in  great  part,  of  crustaceans.  —  The  Ar¬ 
gonaut,  q.v.,  sometimes  called  Paper  N,  differs  from 
the  N.  by  its  shell  having  only  a  cell. 

Nail  vaa,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Hancock  co..  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  abt.  52  m.  above  Quincy.  See  Mor¬ 
mons. 

Nanvoo,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Tioga  co. 
^al>t.  3  »  in.  N.  by  W.  of  Williamsport. 

Naval,  a.  fPr.,  from  Lat.  naval  is — naris.  Gr.  naus,  a 
ship.]  Pertaining  to  ships;  belonging  or  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  navy;  consisting  of  ships;  as,  a  naval  expe¬ 
dition,  a  naval  power,  the  naval  service,  naval  stores.  Ac. 

Naval  officer,  in  the  U.  States  Custom-house,  an  officer 
appointed  to  assist  the  collector  iu  receiving  the  cus¬ 
toms  on  imported  goods. 

Naval  Architecture,  (nai’rtd.)  n.  [Lat.  waraft*.] 

Ship-building  may  he  regarded  in  two  points  of  view _ 

in  the  first  as  a  science,  and  in  the  second  as  an  art  It 
is  a  science,  from  the  fact  that  it  depends  upon  some 
fixed  laws  of  nature  for  its  integrity  ;  whereas,  it  is  an 
art,  inasmuch  as  it  depends  on  the  amdiration  of  rules 
which  are  liable  to  constant  fluctuation.  By  the  aid  of 
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various  scientific  principles,  a  certain  degree  of  excel¬ 
lence  may  he  obtained  in  a  ship,  so  as  to  cause  some  par¬ 
ticular  quality  to  preponderate  in  it,  such  as  stability, 
speed,  ami  similar  points;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  rules 
are  applied  which  relate  to  the  nature,  such  as.  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  elastic  and  lion-elastic  fluids,  where,  in  fact,  the 
very  natural  laws  themselves  have  been  but  imperfectly 
developed.  The  form  of  a  ship’s  body  need  not  necessa¬ 
rily  remain  imperfect  because  the  curve  of  the  solid  of 
least  resistance  remains  unknown,  since  enough  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  that  solid 
to  prove,  that,  however  applicable  it  might  probably  be 
to  the  navigation  of  smooth  waters,  the  perfect  solution 
of  the  problem  of  its  form  would  only  be  desirable  to 
the  naval  architect  as  contributing  to  the  general  theo¬ 
retical  excellence  of  the  science;  as  it  would  be  but 
of  little  practical  utility  in  its  application  to  vessels  in¬ 
tended  to  brave  the  powers  of  the  elements  in  the  open 
seas.  There  are  also  other  considerations  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  which  regard  the  resistance  of  fluids,  the  fore 
and  aft  form  of  the  body  of  the  ship,  the  size  and  rake 
of  the  masts  and  other  spars,  &c.,  which  can  only  be  de¬ 
cided  by  comparison,  experiment,  and  induction,  assist¬ 
ed  by  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws.  The  great 
considerations  to  be  regarded  in  the  form  of  a  ship  are, 
that  it  shall  conveniently  carry  its  stores  and  lading, 
besides  its  artillery,  if  a  ship  of-war ;  that  it  shall  be 
moved  by  wind  or  steam  at  a  certain  estimated  velocity; 
that  it  shall  readily  obey  the  rudder;  and,  finally,  that 
it  have  the  proper  stability,  so  as  to  have  a  firm  grasp 
of  the  water,  which  prevents  its  being  overturned  by 
the  wind,  or  heaving  and  pitching  much  from  the  action 
of  the  sea,  which  generally  tends  to  strain  the  timbers. 
One  or  two  of  these  qualities,  however,  virtually  oppose 
the  rest;  and,  consequently,  the  architect  has  to  assim¬ 
ilate  them  into  one  whole,  that  the  quality  most  desir¬ 
able  shall  he  obtained  without  erroneously  sacrificing 
too  much  of  the  rest.  The  body  of  a  ship,  in  the  form 
which  unites  the  several  qualities  just  mentioned  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  has,  in  its  middle,  nearly  the  form 
of  a  portion  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  with  its  axis  horizon¬ 
tal,  and  its  convex  surface  downwards.  Above  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  the  sides  are  curved,  so  as  to  cause  the 
head  of  the  ship  to  have  the  form  of  a  Gothic  arch,  more 
or  less  acute,  in  an  horizontal  direction.  Towards  the 
stern,  the  breadth  diminishes  gradually,  and  this  part 
of  the  ship  is  either  a  plane  surface,  nearly  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  ship's  length,  or  else  so  curved  as  to  have 
nearly  the  form  of  a  semi-ellipse  in  an  horizontal  section, 
lielow  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  body  of  the  ship  is 
curved  in  a  similar  direction  towards  the  head  and  stern, 
so  as  to  terminate  at  those  points  in  angles,  which  dimin¬ 
ish  from  the  surface  downwards;  and  thus  a  vertical 
section,  taken  perpendicularly  to  the  length  of  the  ship 
towards  either  extremity,  diverging  from  the  middle, 
presents  on  each  side  the  form  of  a  curve  of  contrary 
flexure.  In  merchant-ships,  as  great  capacity  is  more 
considered  than  velocity  of  sailing,  the  relations  between 
length,  breadth,  and  depth  depend  less  on  hydrodvnam- 
ical  principles  than  in  ships  of  war.  The  construction 
of  vessels  is  calculated  from  three  plans,  named  respec¬ 
tively  the  sheer  plan ,  the  half-breadth  plan ,  and  the 
body  plan.  The  first  of  these  is  a  projection  on  a  verti¬ 
cal  longitudinal  plane,  dividing  the  ship  into  two  equal 
parts,  the  plane  passing  through  the  middle  line  of  the 
vessel  from  the  middle  line  of  the  stem,  or  fore-boun¬ 
dary,  to  the  middle  line  of  the  sternpost.  or  after-houn¬ 
dary.  The  half-breadth  plan  describes  half  the  widest 
and  longest  level  section  in  the  ship,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  of  an  horizontal  plane,  passing  through  the  length 
of  the  ship  at  the  height  of  the  greatest  breadth.  The 
body  plan  describes  the  largest  vertical  and  at h wart- 
ship  section  of  the  ship,  and  it  forms  the  boundary  of  all 
the  other  sections  delineated  within  it.  These  drawings 
are  usually  constructed  on  a  scale  of  %  inch  to  a  foot, 
and  when  they  have  been  fully  settled,  enlarged  copies 
of  them,  to  the  full  size  of  the  ship,  are  traced  with 
chalk  on  the  floor  of  the  mould-loft.  This  operation  is 
technically  called  laying  off,  and  it  gives  the  workmen 
an  exact  idea  of  the  position,  size,  and  shape  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  timbers  of  the  ship.  The  place  where  the  ship  is 
raised  is  termed  the  building-slip ,  situated  by  the  side 
of  a  river  or  other  water  sufficiently  deep  to  float  her 
when  ready  to  he  launched.  On  the  floor  of  this  slip  are 
arranged  blocks  of  oak,  three  feet  high  and  four  feet 
apart,  in  a  row,  along  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the 
intended  ship.  On  these  blocks  is  laid  the  keel,  which 
is  the  lowest  timber  in  the  ship,  as  upon  it  the  whole 
fabric  is  raised.  It  is  generally  of  elm,  as  that  timber 
possesses  strong,  tough  fibres, an«f  is  also  not  injured  by 
the  action  of  wa(er  when  immersed.  The  size  of  the 
keel  in  a  flrst-ratt  man-of-war  is  about  twenty  inches 
square,  and  of  length  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
vessel.  Below  the  main  keel,  pieces  of  elm,  some  five  to 
six  inches  thick,  are  worked  in,  and  the  structure  they 
form  is  termed  the  false  keel,  whose  use  is  to  give  the 
ship  greater  immersion  in  the  water,  and  thus  prevent 
lee  way.  At  each  extremity  of  the  keel,  extending  to 
the  middle,  pieces  of  wood,  termed  the  dead-wood .  are 
placed,  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  cut  in  a  curvi¬ 
linear  form  to  adapt  itself  to  the  shape  of  the  bottom 
of  the  ship.  Beyond  those,  at  each  extremity  of  the 
keel  likewise,  a  post  is  set  up,  called  respectively  the 
stern-  and  stem-post  The  stern-post  is  usually  of  oak,  in 
order  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  great  strain  on  it  caused 
by  the  rudder,  and  its  lower  end  is  inserted  in  the  keel 
by  means  of  projections  or  teeth.  The  frame,  or  ribs,  of 
a  ship  is  composed  of  a  great  amount  of  timber,  techni¬ 
cally  catalogued  as  floors,  cross-tines,  half-floors,  floors 
short  and  long-armed,  first  J'uttocks ,  second  fut locks , 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  f attacks,  and  top  timbers.  Figs. 
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1918  and  1919  are  intended  to  show  in  an  elementary 
manner  the  combination  by  which  strength  is  secured. 


Fig.  1918. 

The  keel,  a ,  is  a  massive  beam,  forming  as  it  were  the 
back-bone  of  the  ship.  Across  it  are  laid  the  flat  and 
lower  ends  of  the  ribs  or  timbers,  b,  which  support  the 
sides.  On  the  floor  formed  by  these  cross-pieces  is  laid 
the  keelson ,  c,  an  inner  beam  similar  to  the  keel.  The 
keelson  is  firmly  bolted  through  the  cross-pieces  to  the 
keel,  thus  holding  the  ribs  at  their  bases  the  relative 
distances  apart.  Within  the  ship,  on  the  inside  of  the 
ribs,  a  strong  timber  ( d )  called  the  shelf  is  bolted  from 
stem  to  stern.  This  retains  the  ribs  in  a  parallel  posi¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  supports  the  deck,  e.  The 
deck,  being  slightly  arched  to  prevent  it  from  sinking 
in  the  middle  under  heavy  burdens,  has  a  tendency  to 
force  the  vessel’s  sides  outwards. 

This  is  prevented  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  knees,  f,  which  are  brack¬ 
ets —  now  most  commonly  of  iron, 
but  formerly  of  wood  grown  for 
the  purpose.  These  knees  hold  tho 
ribs  to  the  cross-beam  on  which 
the  deck  rests.  The  beam  thus  has 
double  functions.  Through  the 
knees  it  holds  the  sides  together; 
and  l»y  its  rigidity  it  prevents  the 
ship  being  crushed  inwards  by  t be  violence  of  the  waves. 
From  the  respective  ends  of  the  keel  rise  thestcm,g,  and 
stem-po  t ,  h.  At  these  points  the  ship's  beam,  or  width, 
is  the  thickness  of  the  post  only.  The  pairs  of  ribs 
gradually  become  wider  in  their  compass,  till  tho  widest 
part  of  tho  ship  is  reached.  The  ribs  or  timbers  near 
tho  stem  and  stern  are  set  at  angles  less 
than  right  angles  to  the  keel,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1920,  in  which  the  spectator  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  look  down  from  above.  The 
parts  of  tho  vessel  in  which  these  ribs  are 
thus  obliquely  set  constitute  the  cant- 
bodies.  The  ribs  being  bolted  at  the 
proper  distance,  or  room  and  space  apart, 
the  intervening  space  is  occupied  by  fil¬ 
ings  in,  i.  e.  by  timbers,  somewhat  less 
thick,  jammed  tightly  between  to  a  point  above  the 
water-mark.  This  gives  solidity  to  the  structure.  The 
planking  is  attached  to  the  ribs  by  means  of  bolts  and 
trenails;  but  before  the  planks  are  attached,  the  inter 
vals  between  tho  ribs  are  filled  up  with  pieces  of  wood 
three  inches  deep,  and  also  with  cement,  so  as  to  give  a 
certain  solidity  below  tho  surface  of  the  sea.  According 
to  Peake's  Rudiments  of  Naval  Architecture ,  “it  is 
found  in  practice,  from  the  form  given  to  the  bow  and 
quarters  under  water  being  fine  and  sharp  to  insure 
velocity,  that  these  extreme  portions  of  the  ship  aro  not 
waterborne;  and  that  thence  the  midship  volume  dis¬ 
placed  must,  to  make  up  the  whole  displacement  or 
weight,  he  on  the  contrary  greater  than  the  weight 
placed  over  it.  The  results  which  arise  from  this  in¬ 
equality  between  tho  superincumbent  weights  and  the 
upward  pressure  of  the  water,  are  practically  evinced  by 
tho  falling  of  tho  extremes  and  the  rising  of  the  middle 
of  the  ship,  causing  her  keel,  after  she  lias  been  some 
time  afloat,  to  assume  a  curved  form,  technically  termed 
hogging.”  The  wales  of  a  ship  are  those  strong  timber 
planks  which  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
they  are  firmly  affixed  to  the  ribs,  even  before  the 
planking  is  laid  on.  The  clamps  are  tlii.  k  plankings 
made  to  support  the  bourns  on  which  the  decks  rest. 
The  beams  are  then  masted,  and  are  further  supported 
by  strong  under-timbers,  termed  knees,  which  require  to 
be  of  great  strength,  particularly  in  vessels  of  war, 
where  the  guns  impose  great  pressure.  The  deck  beams 
being  adjusted,  the  framing  of  the  deck  is  the  next  con 
sideration;  for  many  things  have  to  he  provided  for,  as 
hatchways,  mast-holes,  Ac.  The  breast-honks  are  the 
strong  curved  pieces  of  timber  which  cross  the  stem  and 
form  the  bows.  In  order  to  bend  the  wood  into  the 
necessary  curvature  for  knees,  crutches,  and  so  on,  it  is 
steamed  in  places  made  for  the  purpose  in  dockyards. 
The  joints  and  seams  of  the  external  planking  are  made 
water-tight  by  forcing  spun  yarn  and  oakum  into  them. 
The  oakum  is  pushed  in  by  means  of  sharp  iron  wedges, 
termed  caulking-irons.  The  seams  are  then  closed  with 
melted  pitch  applied  by  small  mops,  and  lastly,  as  high 
up  the  side  of  the  ship  as  tho  copper  sheathing  will 
come,  a  thread  of  spun  yarn  is  laid  on,  and  that  again 
covered  with  a  mixture  of  pitch  and  tar  The  ship  is 
then  ready  to  be  launched.  After  this  she  has  to  he 
sheathed  with  copper,  and  to  receive  her  masts  and  rig¬ 
ging,  &c.  See  Monitor,  p.  1G79;  Turret-ship,  p.  2393; 
V ess  els,  Armored,  p.  2448. 

Naval  Crown,  n.  (Antiq.  and  Her.)  Among  the 
Romans,  a  crown,  of  gold  or  silver, 
resembling  the  prow  of  a  ship, 
awarded  to  the  man  who  first 
boarded  a  hostile  vessel  In  mod¬ 
ern  times,  a  naval  crown,  coin  posed 
of  a  rim  of  gold  round  which  are 
placed  alternately  prows  of  galleys 
and  square  sails,  and  supporting 
the  crest  in  place  of  a  wreath, 
occurs  in  various  grants  of  arms  to 
English  naval  commanders. 

Na  vail,  a  town  of  Ireland,  county 
Meath,  abt.  26  m.  N.W.  of  Dublin;  pop.  3,500. 


Fig.  1H21. 
NAVAL  CROWN. 
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Navarcli,  (-vurk.)  n.  [Lat.  navarchus,  from  Or.  nous, 
ship,  and  archos ,  leader]  Among  the  ancients,  the 
admiral  <>r  commander  of  a  fleet. 

Nav  archy,  n.  Nautical  skill,  experience, or  manage¬ 
ment. 

Navar'lno,  or  Navarin',  a  seaport-town  of  Greece, 
in  the  Morea,  on  a  buy  of  tho  Mediterranean,  6  ni.  N. 
of  Modon.  It  stands  near  the  site  of  Old  Navarin,  the 
Pylos  of  antiquity,  and  has  a  large  harbor,  sheltered  by 
the  island  of  Sphagia,  famous  in  antiquity  for  the  defeat 
of  the  Spartans  by  the  Athenian  navy.  On  Oct. 20, 1827, 
the  combined  fleets  of  France,  England,  ami  Russia  de¬ 
feated  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  squadrons  under  Ibra¬ 
him  Pacha,  in  the  Bay  of  Navarino.  Of  the  Turkish  fleet, 
consisting  of  70  sail,  no  less  than  62  were  burned,  sunk, 
or  driven  on  shore  complete  wrecks. 

Navarre,  ( na-var '.)  [Sp.  AVrarra.]  A  prov.  and  anc. 
kingdom  of  Spain,  bounded  N.  by  France,  E.  by  Aragon, 
S.  by  Old  Castile,  and  W.  by  the  Basque  provinces.  Area, 
2,440  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  generally  mountainous  and 
bleak,  but  in  the  valleys  and  along  the  river-banks  the 
soil  is  very  fertile.  The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Ara¬ 
gon,  Zidacos,  Arga,  Ebro,  and  Bidassoa.  Frod.  Wheat, 
maize,  barley,  and  oats.  Min.  Iron,  copper,  and  rock- 
salt.  Prin.  towns.  Painpeliina  (the  cap.),  Tudela,  Olite, 
and  Estella.  —  N.  was  inhabited  at  an  early  period  by 
the  Vasco  ties,  who  were  expelled  by  the  Romans.  It 
was  seized  by  the  Visigoths  in  470.  invaded  by  the  Sar¬ 
acens  early  in  the  8th  cent.,  and  fell  under  the  sway  of 
Charlemagne  in  778.  It  became  an  independent  state 
in  855.  In  1035  N.  was  divided  into  three  kingdoms, — 
Navarre,  Aragon,  and  Castile.  The  first  two  became 
united  in  1076,  and  again  separated  in  1134.  In  1285,  it 
became  an  apanage  of  France,  but  recovered  its  indepen¬ 
dence  in  1328.  Feruinand  conquered  it  in  1512.  The 
estates  of  N.  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him  in  1513, 
and  it  was  incorporated  with  Castile  in  1515.  Alter 
this  act  of  spoliation,  there  remained  nothing  of  the  an¬ 
cient  kingdom  of  N.  beyond  a  small  territory  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  was  subsequently  united  to 
the  crown  of  France  by  Henri  IV.  of  Bourbon,  king  of 
N.,  whose  mother,  Jeanne  d’Albret,  was  grand-daughter 
of  Queen  Catharine;  and  hence  the  history  of  N.  ends 
with  his  accession  to  the  French  throne,  in  1589.  Pop. 
310,944. 

Navarro',  in  Iowa ,  a  village  of  Des  Moines  co.,  about 
55  m.  S.E.  by  S.  of  Iowa  City. 

Navarrose',  n.  sing,  and  pi.  ( Geog .)  A  native  or  in¬ 
habitant  of  Navarre  ;  plurally,  the  people  of  Navarre. 

— a.  (Geog.)  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  Navarre, 
or  its  inhabitants. 

Navar  ro,  or  Novakro,  in  California,  a  small  river 
flowing  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  Mendocino  co. 

Navar  ro,  in  Texas,  n  N.E.  central  co. ;  area.  abt.  900 
sq.m.  Rivers.  Trinity  River,  Pecan  Creek,  and  several 
b  ss  important  streams.  Surface,  mostly  level;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Corsicana. 

— A  village  of  Leon  co.,  about  60  m.  N.  of  Huntsville. 

Navaso'to,  in  Texas,  a  small  river  flowing  into  the 
Brazos,  between  Robertson  and  Brazos  cos. 

Nava'za,  an  island  of  the  YV.  Indies,  off  t lie  W.  coast 
of  Havti,  at  the  S  W.  entrance  of  the  YVindward  Pas¬ 
sage;  ‘Lat.  18°  25'  N.,  Lon.  75°  2'  W. 

Nave,  n.  [A.  S.  nafu,  nafi ;  D.  nanf ;  Dan.  nav;  Ger. 
nabe,  the  middle  of  a  wheel.  See  Naval.]  (Mach.)  The 
hollow  of  the  central  Mock  or  huh  of  a  wheel,  into  which 
the  ends  of  the  axle  are  inserted ;  —  also,  the  hub  itself. 

Nave,  n.  [Fr.  nef;  Lat.  navis,  a  ship.]  (Arch.)  The 
body  of  a  church  west  of  the  choir,  in  which  the  general 
congregation  assemble.  In  large  edifices,  it  consists  of 
a  central  division,  with  two  or  more  aisles;  and  there 
are.  in  some  structures,  several  small  chapels  on  the 
sides  beyond  the  aisles. 

Navel, (na'vl,)n.  [A.  9>.nafel,nafol;  Du  naiW.]  (Anal.) 
The  centre  of  the  body  in  a  full-grown  9-months'  child, 
and.  in  the  feetus,  the  opening  through  which  the  navel- 
string  passes  from  the  liver  of  tho  child  to  the  placenta 
or  after-birth  of  the  mother.  The  navel-string,  umbili¬ 
cal  cord,  or  funis,  as  this  important  part  is  differently 
called,  is  composed  of  a  series  of  vessels — an  artery,  vein, 
nerve,  and  lymphatic  tube  —  all  loosely  twined,  like  the 
strands  of  a  rope,  round  each  other,  and  varying  in 
length  from  1  to  2  feet.  It  is  through  the  medium  of 
the  navel-cord  that  arterial  blood  and  nervous  power 
from  the  mother  are  carried  to  nourish  the  foetus,  and 
the  venous  blood  and  impurities  brought  from  it.  The 
cord  is  sometimes  every  inch  or  so  doubled  upon  itself 
in  tho  form  of  a  series  of  knots;  this  is  a  provision  to 
allow  of  greater  extension,  without  incurring  the  risk 
of  making  the  cord  tense.  With  some  children  the 
navel  cord  is  remarkably  short,  and  neither  knotted  nor 
twisted ;  when  such  is  the  case,  it  is  certain  to  delay  the 
labor  very  materially,  and  add  considerably  to  the  ma¬ 
ternal  pains,  the  shortness  of  the  string  preventing  the 
head  from  descending  freely,  though  ihe  contractions 
of  the  uterus  are  strong,  and  no  other  impediment  ex¬ 
ists.  After  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  the  new  < circu¬ 
lation  has  been  established  in  the  infant,  the  navel-cord 
is  tied  about  2  inches  from  the  body,  and  then  divided ; 
in  the  course  of  a  week  or  fortnight  the  fragment  left 
sloughs  or  drops  off,  leaving,  when  it  has  been  properly 
attended  to,  that  closed  but  indented  cavity  known  as 
the  navel. 

Na'vebgftlLn.  A  bruise  on  the  top  of  the  cliineof  the 
hack  of  a  horse  behind  the  saddle,  right  against  the  navel. 

Navol-sf  ring1,  n.  (Anat.)  The  umbilical  cord. 

Na'vel-wort.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Cotyledon. 

Na'vew,  n.  (Bot.)  The  French  turnip,  Brassica  napus. 

Navic  ular,  a.  Having  reference  to  small  ships  or 
boats.— (Anat.)  See  Supplement. 
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(Bnt.)  Boat-shaped;  cymbiform. 

Navi^ahil'ity,  n.  [Fr. nat'igabilite.)  Navigableness; 
condition  or  capacity  of  being  navigable. 

Nav  igable,  a.  That  may  be  navigated,  or  passed  in 
ships  or  vessels,  as  a  river. 

Nav'ijfYtbleiies*,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
navigable;  capacity  to  be  passed  in  vessels. 

Nfnv'igably,  adv.  In  a  navigable  manner. 

Nav'i^site,  v.n.  [Lat.  naviyo ,  numgatus ,  from  navis ,  a 
ship,  and  ago,  to  conduct.]  To  conduct  or  guide  a  ship 
on  the  sea. — To  pass  over  water  in  ships  ;  to  sail. 

— v.  a.  To  steer,  direct,  or  manage  in  sailing,  as  a  vessel. 
—  To  pass  over  in  ships ;  to  sail  on,  as  a  sea  or  ocean. 

n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  navigatio.]  The  art 
of  conducting  a  ship  from  one  port  to  another  on  the 
sea ;  or,  in  other  words,  N.  is  the  application  of  plane 
trigonometry  to  the  solution  of  the  various  problems 
in  plane  and  globular  sailing  ;  of  which  the  object  is  to 
find  the  position  of  a  ship  at  sea,  and  the  direction  and 
distance  it  ought  to  sail  in  order  to  reach  its  intended 
port.  The  earliest  known  records  of  the  practice  of 
navigation  are  those  of  the  Egyptians,  who  are  said  to 
have  established  commercial  relations  with  India.  The 
Phoenicians,  however,  were  the  most  distinguished  of 
early  navigators,  as  they  traded  with  nearly  every  na¬ 
tion  known  to  them.  Tyre  was  their  central  port,  and, 
in  fact,  the  port  of  the  world  during  that  aira,  it  being 
the  centre  of  commerce,  and  well  designated  as  the 
“  mart  of  nations.”  They  procured  wood  from  Lebanon 
for  the  purposes  of  ship-building,  and  were  masters  of  a 
considerable  fleet  shortly  after  their  first  attempts.  By 
the  aid  of  their  marine  establishment  they  were  able  to 
send  out  colonies,  which  soon  even  rivalled  the  parent 
country.  Ot  these  Carthage  was  the  chief,  and  she  pos¬ 
sessed  fleets  which  sailed  along  the  western  coasts  both 
of  Europe  and  Africa,  after  passing  through  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar.  The  Greeks  were  the  next  to  prosecute 
navigation  ;  the  voyage  of  the  celebrated  Argonauts  is 
too  well  known  to  be  here  recapitulated.  Next,  the  lto- 
mans  pursued  the  art,  and  by  its  means  were  enabled  to 
reduce  Egypt,  and  to  raise  the  port  of  Alexandria  to  a 
position  of  wealth  and  commercial  activity  only  second 
to  Borne.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  navi¬ 
gation  received  but  little  impetus  for  some  time, 
and  its  resuscitation  is  doubtless  due  to  the  Genoese, 
although  it  is  sometimes  claimed  by  the  French.  Venice 
next  devoted  herself  to  careering  over  the  seas.  Con¬ 
temporaneous  with  the  revival  of  navigation  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  a  society  of  merchants  was  amalga¬ 
mated  for  the  further  prosecution  of  commerce,  termed 
the  Hanseatic  League,  which  not  only  extended  trade 
to  the  Eastern  and  Western  Indies,  but  also  drew  up 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  mariners,  still  known  under 
the  title  of  Usages  and  Customs  of  the  Sea.  (See  Han¬ 
seatic  League.)  The  progress  of  navigation  from  this 
period  down  to  the  present  time  may  easily  be  traced, 
and  many  and  great  are  the  improvements  which  have 
taken  place  both  in  the  form  of  the  vessels  used  for  the 
purpose,  as  well  as  in  the  methods  employed  in  working 
them.  In  former  days,  merely  galleys  were  used  with 
rowers  ;  but  in  the  present  day,  rowers  have  been  super¬ 
seded  by  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in 
the  formation  of  the  sails  and  rigging  of  ships,  which 
enable  them  to  sail  in  any  direction  by  means  of  tacking, 
even  against  a  contrary  wind.  Of  late  years,  the  use 
of  steam  as  a  propelling  power  has  completely  remod¬ 
elled  navigation,  and  a  new  aera  has  opened,  which  con¬ 
stantly  brings  forth  some  new  improvement  or  fresh 
discovery.  The  ancients  were  certainly  not  so  skilled 
in  finding  their  latitudes,  nor  in  steering  their  vessels  as 
the  moderns,  who  possess  an  inestimable  advantage 
over  the  former  in  the  discovery  of  the  mariner’s  com¬ 
pass.  (See  Compass.)  They  used  generally  to  steer  by 
the  sun  in  the  daytime,  and  by  the  north-star  at  night; 
consequently,  when  the  heavens  were  overcast,  they 
were  deprived  of  their  means  of  progression,  and  had, 
therefore,  to  leave  off  prosecuting  their  voyages  until 
the  sky  became  clear  again.  For  some  time  after  the 
invention  of  the  mariner's  compass,  navigation  was  still 
very  imperfect,  in  consequence  of  the  inaccuracies  of 
the  plane  chart,  which  was  the  only  one  then  known  ; 
and  not  much  was  done  until  the  publication  of  Merca¬ 
tor’s  chart,  which  greatly  altered  former  theories  on  the 
subject  of  navigating  the  ocean.  Mercator  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  believed  to  have  been  the  real  inventor  of  this 
valuable  map,  —  that  honor  being  ascribed  to  Edward 
Wright,  an  Englishman.  At  the  first  appearance  of  this 
chart  (see  Map),  it  was  not  rightly  understood;  but  in 
the  year  1592  its  merit  was  fully  allowed,  and  was 
further  established,  some  seven  years  later,  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Wrights  treatise  on  “The  Correction  of 
Certain  Errors  in  Navigation,”  in  which  he  gives  various 
tables  of  latitude  for  dividing  the  meridian,  and  other 
suggestions.  (See  Latitude  and  Longitude.)  The  next 
great  step  in  the  history  of  navigation  was  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  logarithmic  tables,  by  John  Napier  (q.  v.),  and  the 
increased  facilities  which  they  gave  in  making  long  cal¬ 
culations,  thereby  insuring  greater  accuracy.  (See  Log¬ 
arithms  )  Having  thus  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rise 
and  improvement  iu  navigation.it  will  be  now  necessary 
to  show  how  and  by  what  means  it  is  carried  on.  The  in¬ 
struments  needed,  besides  the  compass,  are  a  quadrant  to 
measure  the  altitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  a  sex¬ 
tant  to  measure  the  distance  between  the  moon  and  the 
stars.  (See  Quadra nt  and  Sextant.)  The  navigator  should 
also  be  provided  with  logarithmic  tables,  in  order  to  al¬ 
low  him  to  develop  his  observations;  a  copy  of  the 
•‘Nautical  Almanac,”  to  give  him  useful  information 
with  regard  to  the  places  and  declination  of  the  planets 
and  stars ;  and.  finally,  he  should  be  provided  with  the 
general  and  local  charts  applicable  to  his  contemplated 
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voyage.  Having  left  port,  the  mariner,  just  when  the 
last  land  is  about  to  disappear,  selects  some  conspicuous 
point,  of  which  the  latitude  and  longitude  are  known 
in  his  tables,  and,  placing  a  compass  in  some  elevated 
position,  remote  from  any  iron  object  which  might  dis¬ 
turb  its  polarity,  proceeds  to  determine  the  bearing  of 
the  headland,  and  so  estimate  his  distance  from  it,  either 
by  the  progress  made  from  it,  or  by  the  ready  calcula¬ 
tion  of  a  practised  eye.  This  is  called,  in  nautical  par¬ 
lance,  talcing  the  departure ,  and  it  is,  along  with  the 
time  of  making  the  observation,  carefully  noted  in  the 
log-book,  (a  journal  carefully  kept  on  board,  in  which 
entries  are  made  each  day,  of  every  circumstance  con¬ 
nected  with  the  ship,  from  the  date  of  her  leaving  har¬ 
bor  until  her  return.)  The  first  thing  which  the  mari¬ 
ner  does  after  making  that  ofling,  which  prudence  dic¬ 
tates,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  the  land,  is  to 
shape  a  correct  course  to  the  port  for  which  he  is  bound. 
To  commence,  he  searches  in  his  chart  to  see  if  any 
rocks,  shoals,  or  other  obstacles  are  in  the  way  of  a  di¬ 
rect  route,  and  if  so.  he  directs  his  course  primarily,  so 
as  to  avoid  them;  if  not.  the  difference  in  latitude  and 
longitude  between  the  two  ports  being  taken,  the  dis¬ 
tance  and  course  can  be  obtained  by  the  aid  of  trigonom¬ 
etry.  The  shortest  way  to  any  two  places  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  is  the  arc  of  the  great  circle  passing 
through  those  two  places.  (See  Meridian.)  At  the  first 
noon  succeeding  his  departure,  the  mariner  takes  his 
reckoning;  and  this  period  being  determined  by  the 
passage  of  the  sun  over  the  meridian,  is.  therefore,  well 
chosen  as  the  beginning  of  the  day.  The  log-slate  (a 
double  slate,  on  which  events  are  marked  down  before 
being  copied,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  into  the  log-book) 
being  marked,  he  copies  the  courses  and  distances  run. 
if  from  head-winds,  or  other  causes,  they  have  been 
various.  The  departure  from  land  is  also  esteemed  a 
course,  as  is  also  the  current,  if  there  be  any  known 
one.  lie  next  proceeds  to  find  the  difference  in  latitude 
and  departure  from  the  meridian  corresponding  to  each 
course,  either  by  geometrical  calculation,  or,  more  ex¬ 
peditiously,  by  the  tables;  then  he  adds  the  several  dif¬ 
ferences  of  latitude  and  departure,  and  if  they  be  of  dif¬ 
ferent  names,  —  for  instance,  some  north,  some  south, 
some  east,  or  west,  he  deducts  the  less  from  the  greater. 
With  the  remaining  difference  of  latitude  and  departure, 
he  not  only  finds  the  course  and  distances  made  good, 
but  also  the  latitude  and  longitude;  the  difference  of 
latitude  being  applied  to  the  latitude  left,  either  by  add¬ 
ing  or  subtracting  in  sailing  from  or  towards  the  equa¬ 
tor,  gives  at  once  the  latitude  of  the  ship.  The  most 
general  method  of  navigating  is  termed  dead  reck¬ 
oning ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  as  correct  as  might 
be  desired.  It  does  very-  well,  however,  for  short  voy¬ 
ages.  made  not  far  from  land  ;  but  in  long  voyages  re¬ 
mote  errors  accumulate  so  quickly,  that  the  mariner 
would  find  himself  far  from  having  kept  his  right  course, 
and,  indeed,  might  be  hundreds  of  miles  away  front  it. 
The  errors  which  attend  navigation  by  d<\,d  reckoning 
often  escape  calculation,  as  they  result  from  the  bad 
steerage,  lee-way,  heave  of  the  sea,  unknown  currents, 
and  many  other  circumstances  which  imperceptibly 
cause  the  vessel  to  deviate  greatly  from  her  course.  It 
becomes  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  mariner,  in  long 
voyages,  to  resort  to  those  immovable  guides  in  the 
heavens  that  the  Deity  has  placed.  All  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  brought  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth  daily 
to  the  meridian,  at  which  time,  if  their  latitude  be 
measured,  their  declination,  or  distance  from  the  equinox 
being  known,  the  latitude  of  the  ship  may  be  readily 
deduced;  it  may  also  be  obtained  from  single  or  double 
altitudes  of  bodies  not  in  the  meridian,  if  the  times  be 
accurately  known.  But  the  meridian  altitude  of  the 
sun  is  the  one  which  furnishes  the  readiest  and  easiest 
method  for  obtaining  the  latitude.  The  method  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  Run's  meridian  altitude  may  be  described  as 
follows:  Furnished  with  a  sextant,  circle,  or  octant  of 
reflection,  the  observer  goes  on  deck,  and  having  exam¬ 
ined  the  adjustment  of  his  instrument,  proceeds  to  bring 
down  the  image  of  the  sun,  reflected  by  its  mirror,  until 
the  lower  limb  just  sweeps  the  horizon.  He  continues 
to  follow  and  measure  its  ascent  until  it  ceases  to  rise; 
the  moment  that  it  commences  to  fall,  and  the  lower 
limb  dips  in  the  horizon,  the  sun  has  passed  the  meridian. 
The  altitude  marked  by  the  index  on  the  limb  of  the  in¬ 
strument  is  then  read  off,  and  is  next  corrected.  First, 
the  observer  adds  the  semi-diameter,  in  order  to  make 
the  altitude  apply  to  the  centre  of  the  object ;  he  next 
subtracts  the  dip,  to  meet  the  errors  caused  by  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  horizon,  owing  to  the  rotundity  of  the 
earth  and  the  elevation  of  his  eye;  also  the  refraction 
of  the  atmosphere,  by  which  the  object,  when  not  ver¬ 
tical,  is  made  to  appear  higher  than  its  true  place;  lastly, 
he  adds  the  parallax,  (a  small  correction,  inconsiderable 
from  the  sun’s  distance,)  in  order  to  reduce  the  calcula¬ 
tion  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  from  which  point  all 
calculations  are  made,  and  which  is  ever  supposed  to 
be  the  station  of  an  observer.  Having  made  all  these 
corrections,  which  most  mariners  can  easily  do  in  a 
short  time,  by  adding  twelve  minutes,  the  true  meridian 
altitude  of  the  sun  will  be  gained.  Taking  this  from 
90°,  gives  its  zenith  distance,  or  distance  from  that 
point  in  the  heavens  which  is  immediately  over  the  ob¬ 
server.  If  the  sun  were  forever  on  the  equinoctial,  the 
zenith  distance  would  always  be  the  latitude;  but  as  it 
is  only  twice  a  year  on  it,  and  as  his  distance  from  it  in¬ 
creases  at  times  to  20°,  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  this 
distance  (called  his  declination)  into  the  calculation. 
The  sun’s  declination  is  given  in  the  almanac  for 
the  noon  of  each  day;  by  correcting  it  for  the  time 
anticipated  or  elapsed,  according  as  the  sun  comes 
first  to  him  or  to  the  Jirst  meridian ,  by  his  position 
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E.  or  W.  of  it,  the  observer  obtains  the  declination  for 
noon  at  his  own  position.  This  declination  applied  to  the 
zenith  distance,  by  adding  when  the  sun  is  on  the  same 
side,  gives  the  true  latitude.  The  knowledge  of  latitude 
is  obviously  more  important  to  a  thorough  seaman,  and 
it  is  desirable  to  know  at  once,  and  to  be  able  to  tell 
at  any  hour  of  the  day,  the  position  of  a  ship  on  the 
ocean.  There  are  various  methods  for  finding  the  longi¬ 
tude  ;  but  in  all  of  them  the  great  element  is  time. 
For,  as  the  earth  performs  her  diurnal  revolution  in 
24  hours,  from  the  time  any  given  meridian  is  brought 
under  the  sun  until  it  reaches  it  again,  it  follows  that 
24  hours  and  360  degrees  are  both  equal  to  a  circle,  and 
that  the  equator  and  other  circles  of  longitude  may  be 
indifferently  estimated  by  either  of  these  divisions. 
Consequently,  the  difference  iu  time  between  any  two 
places  is  no  other  than  the  difference  between  the  sun’s 
coming  to  the  respective  meridians,  or,  in  other  words, 
their  difference  of  longitude ;  and  hence  it  follows  that 
if  we,  by  any  means,  simultaneously  ascertain  the  time 
of  the  observation  at  the  first  meridian  and  the  time  <>n 
board  ship,  we  shall  have  obtained  'he  longitude.  The 
easiest  way  of  doing  this  is  by  means  of  a  chronometer. 
(See  article  on  the  subject.)  To  find  the  longitude  by 
means  of  it,  the  mariner  has  only  to  take  any  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  sun,  or  star,  when  rising  or  falling,  rapidly, 
and  deduce  the  time  of  the  ship;  this,  compared  with 
the  time  at  the  first  meridian,  simultaneously  given  by 
the  chronometer,  at  once  determines  the  longitude. 
Ships  generally  carry  three  or  four  chronometers,  in 
order  to  insure  greater  accuracy  by  means  of  comparing 
them  with  one  another.  The  most  expeditious  plan  for 
obtaining  the  longitude  is  undoubtedly  by  observing 
the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  The  theory  with 
regard  to  the  time*  of  immersion  and  inersion  at  the 
first  meridian  is  noted  in  the  almanac,  and  these,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  times  at  which  the  observer  notices  the 
same  by  means  of  a  good  telescope,  determine  the  longi¬ 
tude.  The  lunar  theory  is  another  method,  and  it  con¬ 
sists  in  observing  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
sun  and  fixed  stars,  and  by  comparing  the  time  of  ob¬ 
servation  with  that  time  at  which  Y lie  almanac  shows 
a  similar  distance  at  the  first  meridian.  In  conclusion, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  are  oiher  things  to  l>e 
borne  in  mind  by  the  mariner,  as  every  circumstance 
occurring  in  nature  should  be  the  means  of  insuring 
him  guidance  and  information,  —  the  drift  of  currents, 
the  color  of  the  sea  (an  admirable  guide  near  coasts), 
the  flight  of  birds,  and  many  other  simple  circum¬ 
stances.  He  should  carefully  observe  the  barometer. 
By  these  means  the  trackless  ocean  has  its  well-known 
highways. 

Na  v'ijfiltor,  n.  [Lat.;  Fr. navigaleur.']  One  who  navi¬ 
gates  or  sails;  chiefly,  one  who  directs  the  course  of  a 
ship,  or  who  is  skilful  in  the  art  of  navigation. 

Navigators’  (or  Samo'an)  Island*,  a  group  of 
islands  iu  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  lying  N.  of  the  Friendly 
Islands,  between  Lat.  13°  30'  and  14°  30' 8.,  Lou.  I6n° 
and  173°  \V. ;  area,  2,050  sq.  m.  The  principal  islands 
are  Manna,  Tutuila,  Ufolu, and  Savaii.  They  are  gener¬ 
ally  mountainous,  and  the  soil  fertile.  l*rod.  Coffee, 
sugar,  cocoa-nuts,  bananas.  &c.  Pop.  estim.  at  56,000. 
A  treaty  between  the  U.  S.  and  &  was  made  in  1878.  and 
a  coal  and  naval  station  established.  An  insurrection 
was  put  down  in  1878. 

Nnvig'erous,  a.  [Lat.  navis,  ship,  and gtrirt,  to  carry.] 
Capable ol  Moating  vessels. 

Nftv'vy,  n.  [A  contraction  of  navigator.]  In  England, 
a  laborer  on  railroads,  and  other  public  works.  (Cant.) 

Nji'vy.  n.  [Norm,  navie,  a  navy,  ships,  from  Lat.  navis, 
Gr.  mins,  a  ship.]  A  fleet  of  ships;  an  assemblage  of 
merchantmen,  or  so  many  as  sail  in  company.  —  The 
whole  of  the  ships  of  war  belonging  to  a  nation  or  king. 
—  The  officers  and  men  belonging  to  a  navy. —  For  the 
navy  of  the  U.  States,  see  United  States,  g  Nary;  and 
for  the  navies  of  foreign  nations,  see  their  respective 
names. 

Na'vy  Broad,  or  Bis'cuit,  n.  A  small,  flat  bread, 
rendered  dry  and  hard  by  baking,  iu  order  to  its  long 
preservation.  The  unfermented  or  unleavened  B.,  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  common  sea-biscuits  or  ship-bread,  are 
made  of  wheaten  flour  (retaining  some  of  the  bran), 
water,  and  common  salt.  The  materials  are  kneaded 
together,  either  by  manual  labor — that  is,  by  the  hands 
and  feet  of  the  workmen  —  or  by  introducing  the  ma¬ 
terials  into  a  long  trough  or  box,  with  a  central  shaft, 
to  which  a  series  of  knives  is  attached,  ami  which  is 
made  to  revolve  rapidly  by  machinery.  The  mass  of 
dough  so  obtained  is  then  kneaded  and  thinned  out  into 
a  sheet  the  proper  thickness  of  the  B .,  by  being  passed 
and  repassed  between  heavy  rollers.  This  sheet  being 
placed  below  a  roller  with  knife-edge  shapes,  is  readily 
cut  into  hexagonal  (six-sided)  or  round  pieces  of  dough, 
of  the  required  size  of  the  biscuits.  These  slabs  of  B. 
are  then  introduced  into  an  oven  for  about  12  minutes, 
and  are  placed  in  a  warm  room  for  2  or  3  days,  to  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  dry.  The  more  modern  oven  is  open 
at  both  ends,  and  the  B.  being  placed  in  a  frame-work, 
are  drawn  by  chains  through  the  oven.  So  rapidly  is 
this  operation  conducted,  that  about  2,00)  lbs.  weight 
of  B.  are  passed  through  one  of  these  ovens  every  day 
of  ten  hours. 

Nfax/iYi,  (anc.  Naxos.)  an  island  of  the  Grecian  archi 
pel  ago,  the  largest  of  the  Cyclades  group,  5  m.  E.  ot 
Paros  ;  Lat.  of  Naxia  (the  cap  )  37°  N.,  Lon.  35°  26'  E. ; 
area ,  106  sq  m.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  Zia,  its 
highest  peak,  attaining  an  elevation  of  3,310  ft.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  Gut  agriculture  is  very  backward.  Pop 
14,500. 

Nliy,  ffrfr.  [A. 8.  n*>,  not.  by  no  means.]  Not:  no;  a 
word  that  expresses  negation,  dissent,  or  refusal. —  Not 
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only  so ;  not  tliia  alone;  intimating  that  something  is 
to  bo  added  by  way  of  amplification. 

N  ay,  n.  Denial ;  refusal. 

Nfty'lor’s  store,  ill  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  St. 
Charles  co.t  al*t.  38  m.  VV.N  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Nazaire',  (St., )  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Loire  Infericure 
30  ni.  \V.  of  Nantes,  on  the  Loire,  and  near  its  month; 
pop.  4.000. 

Nazare'nn,  Nfizarene',  n.  ( Ecrt .  Hist.)  A  name 
originally  given  to  all  Christians,  from  the  fact  of  the 
Redeemer  having  been  identified  with  Nazareth  ;  but 
later,  the  term  was  applied  to  q,  sect  who  blended  the 
Mosaic  law  with  the  Gospel.  The  term  was  also  one  of 
contempt,  given  by  the  Gentiles  to  the  followers  of 
Christ. 

Xaz  areth,  (now  Nasirah,)  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
in  that  part  of  Palestine  anciently  called  Galilee,  6  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Mount  Tabor.  This  small  town  derives  all 
its  historical  importance  from  having  been  the  residence 
of  the  parents  of  Jesus,  who  consequently  lived  there 
till  the  beginning  of  his  mission.  N.  is  situated  on  the 
W  side  of  a  narrow  oblong  bastion  (see  Fig.  214),  or  tie- 
pressed  valley,  about  a  mile  long,  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broad.  The  buildings  stand  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
slope  of  the  western  hill,  which  rises  steep  and  high 
above  them.  It  is  now  a  small,  but  more  th.::*  usually 
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well-built  place,  containing  about  3,000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  two-thirds  are  Christians.  The  flat-roofed  houses 
are  built  of  stone,  and  are  mostly  two  stories  high.  The 
environs  are  planted  with  luxuriantly  growing  fig-trees, 
olive-trees,  and  vines,  and  the  crops  of  corn  are  scarcely 
equalled  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Canaan. 
All  the  spots  which  could  be  supposed  to  be  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  history  of  Christ  are,  of  course, 
pointed  out  by  the  monks  and  local  guides,  hut  on  au¬ 
thority  too  precarious  to  deserve  any  credit,  aud  with 
circumstances  too  puerile  for  reverence. 

Naz  aretli,  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  river  Jaquaripe, 
abt.  40  m.  above  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  pop.  2,500. 

Naz'aretli,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  North¬ 
ampton  co.,  abt.  59  m.  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

Naz'arite,  n.  [Heb.  nazar ,  to  separate.]  Among  the 
ancient  Jews,  one  who,  for  a  certain  period,  or  for 
life,  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  Jehovah,  by  ob¬ 
serving  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  purity.  Samson 
and  John  the  Baptist  were  Nazarites.  During  their  vow 
they  did  not  cut  their  hair,  abstained  from  wine  and 
all  manner  of  strong  driuks,  and  from  contact  with  the 
dead. 

Naz  ariJism.  n.  The  vow  and  practice  of  a  Nazarite. 

Naze,  n.  [A.  S.  nase.]  A  headland;  a  promontory;  a 
ness. 

Nazis  (The,)  (naiz.)  a  cape  forming  the  8.  extremity  of 
Norway,  in  the  North  Sea  ;  Lat.  57°  57'  N.,  Lon.  7°  2'  E. 

X.B..  an  abbreviation  for  Lat.  unto,  fan*,  mark  well. 

Noaijh,  (Lotlgll,)  a  lake  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  on  the 
S.YV.  border  of  co.  Antrim.  It  covers  an  area  of  abt.  150 
sq.  m.,and  lias  a  mean  deptli  of  40  ft.  It  receives  the  Up¬ 
per  Batin,  Blackwater,  and  several  smaller  streams,  and 
discharges  its  surplus  waters  by  the  Lower  Bunn,  which 
empties  into  the  Atlantic. 

Neal,  (nee/,)  v.  a.  To  temper  by  a  gradual  and  regulated 
heat;  to  anneal,  (r.) 

— rt.  To  be  tempered  in  fire,  (r.) 

Neal.  John,  an  American  author  and  poet,  n.  at  Fal¬ 
mouth,  New  Portland,  Maine.  1793.  Beginning  life  as 
a  shop-boy  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  learned  and  then 
taught  penmanship  and  drawing.  At  the  age  of  21,  he 
was  a  dry-goods  retailer,  first  in  Boston,  and  then  in 
New  York;  and  a  year  after,  became  a  wholesale  job¬ 
ber  in  this  business  in  Baltimore,  in  partnership  with 
another  American  literary  and  pulpit  celebrity,  John 
Pierpont.  They  failed  in  lxlt\  and  N  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  law.  With  the  energy  which  ac¬ 
quired  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  “Jehu  O'Cataract,”  af¬ 
fixed  to  his  poem.  The  Battle  of  Niagara,  he  went 
through  the  usual  seven  years’  law-course  in  one,  be¬ 
sides  studying  several  languages,  and  writing  for  a  sub¬ 
sistence.  In  1817,  he  published  Keep  Cool,  a  novel  ;  the 
next  year,  a  volume  of  poems  ;  in  1819,  Otho ,  a  five-act 
tragedy  ;  and  in  1822,  four  novels  —  Seventy- Six,  Logan , 


Randolph,  and  Errata.  These  impetuous  works  were 
each  written  in  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty-nine  days. 
In  1824,  he  went  to  England,  where  he  wrote  extensive¬ 
ly  for  magazines,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  hos¬ 
pitality  of  Jeremy  Bentlmin.  On  his  return  to  America, 
he  settled  in  his  native  town,  practised  law,  wrote,  ed¬ 
ited  newspapers,  gave  lectures,  and  occupied  his  leisure 
hours  in  teaching  boxing,  fencing,  and  gymnastics. 
Among  his  numerous  works  are  Brother  Jonathan ,  Ra¬ 
chel  Dyer,  Benthain's  Morals  and  Legislation ,  Author - 
ship,  Down- Easters,  One  Word  More,  True  Womanhood, 
Reminiscences ,  Ac. 

Nean'der,  Johann  August  Wilhelm,  a  German  histo¬ 
rian.  who  was  born  of  Jewish  parents,  but  while  pursu¬ 
ing  his  studies  at  the  Johauneum  College  at  Hamburg, 
became  a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  Neander,  signifying,  in  Greek,  “a  new 
mail.”  lie  subsequently  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Halle,  Gottingen,  mid  Heidelberg.  His  great  attain¬ 
ments  led  to  bis  being  appointed  professor  of  theology 
at  the  last-named  establishment,  and  in  1812  he  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of  theology  at  the  university  of 
Berlin,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  In  the  same 
year  he  published  The  Em per  or  Julian  and  his  Times, 
which  established  his  reputation  as  a  theological  his¬ 
torian.  llis  greatest  work,  entitled  Universal  History 
of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church,  was  given  to  the 
world  between  the  years  1825-1845,  and  was  comprised 
in  five  volumes.  In  1835  he  produced  a  refutation  of 
Strauss’  “  Life  of  Jesus,”  in  a  work  <  n  tit  led  The  Life  of 
Jesus  in  its  Historical  Relations.  Both  the  works  above 
mentioned,  as  well  as  some  smaller  ones,  were  trans¬ 
lated  into  English,  and  published  in  Bohn’s  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Library.  B.  at  Gottingen,  1789;  d.  1850. 

Neap,  (neep,)  a.  (Naut.)  Noting  the  lowest  tides,  which 
are  produced  when  the  attractions  of  the  sun  and  moon 
on  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  exerted  in  directions 
perpendicular  to  each  other.  When  the  two  forces  act 
in  the  same  or  in  exactly  opposite  directions,  the  spring 
or  highest  tides  are  produced.  The  neap  tides  take  place 
about  four  or  five  days  before  the  new  and  full  moons. 

— n.  A  neap-tide. 

— The  draught  pole  of  a  cart  or  wagon;  a  neep.  (Local 
Eng.  and  Am.) 

Neaped,  (neept,)  a.  (Naut.)  Left  aground  by  the  tide, 
as  a  ship;  left  aground  at  the  height  of  the  spring-tides. 

Neap'olis,  the  ancient  name  of  Napoli,  g.  v. 

Neapol  itan,  a.  (Geog.)  Of,  or  belonging,  or  having 
reference  to  the  city  of  Naples,  or  its  inhabitants. 

— n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Naples. 

Near,  (n^er,)  a.  [A.  S.  neah,neahg,  near;  Dan.  non; 
Icel.  ri(2,  to  reach  to.  See  Nigh.]  Nigh  ;  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  in  place,  time,  or  degree  ;  adjacent ;  close  by  one  ; 
vicinal;  neighboring;  not  remote.  —  Imminent;  im¬ 
mediate;  not  distant  in  time;  as,  near  death’s  door. — 
Closely  related  by  blood  or  natural  ties ;  not  removed 
in  kindred  or  degree. 

"  She's  thy  father's  near  kinswoman."  —  Lev.  xvlll.  12. 

— United  in  close  bonds  of  affection  or  confidence;  dear; 
affecting  one’s  interests  or  feelings  ;  intimate  ;  familiar; 
as,  a  near  friend.  —  Literal;  not  loose,  free,  or  discur¬ 
sive;  in  close  imitation  of  a  model  or  example;  as, 
“taught  to  live  the  nearest  way.” — Milton. 

— Inclined  to  covetousness;  parsimonious;  illiberal;  close- 
fisted; —  opposed  to  free;  as,  a  near  man. 

— adv.  At  a  little  distance  only  in  time,  place,  or  degree; 
not  remote;  as,  to  come  near  one.  —  Almost;  within  a 
little;  well-nigh;  nearly. 

“  Such  a  sum  a9  he  found  would  go  near  to  ruin  him.”— Addison. 

— v.  a.  To  draw  or  come  close  to ;  to  approach ;  to  come 
nearer. 

— v.  n.  To  draw  near;  to  come  close  to. 

— prep.  Not  far  from;  in  the  vicinity;  adjacent;  close 
by:  as,  we  are  near  our  journey's  end.  —  At;  as,  the 
Austrian  ambassador  near  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries. 
(A  Gallicism.)  (r.) 

Near'chus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  was  employed  in  conducting  bis  fleet  from 
India  by  the  Ocean  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Fragments  of 
a  narrative  by  this  early  voyager  are  still  extant,  aud 
form  a  curious  and  valuable  record. 

NT ear'- 1 ,  (- legd ,)  a.  Walking  with  the  legs 
touching  one  another,  so  as  to  impede  progress. 

Near'ly,  adv.  Closely;  as,  they  are  nearly  allied. — At 
no  great  distance:  not  remotely. — Intimately;  pressing- 
ly  ;  with  a  close  relation  to  one’s  interest  or  happiness. 
“  It  concerneth  them,  nearly  to  preserve  that  government.  ’  Swift. 

— Almost;  within  a  little;  as.  our  suspense  is  nearly  end¬ 
ed. —  In  a  niggardly  manner;  stingily;  parsimoniously. 

Near'liesr»„  n  Closeness;  small  distance.  —  Close  alli¬ 
ance  by  blood;  propinquity.  —  Close  union  by  affec¬ 
tion;  intimacy  of  friendship. —  Parsimony;  closeness 
in  expenses. 

Neai  -nigliled.  (neer'sit-ed,)  a.  Seeing  at  a  small  dis¬ 
tance  only;  unable  to  see  at  a  distance. 

Near'-sifcliteclnesa,  n.  The  state  of  being  short¬ 
sighted. 

Neat,  n.  [A.S.  neat ,  cattle.]  Cattle  of  the  bovine 
genus,  as  bulls,  oxen,  and  cows. 

Neat' s- foot  oil,  is  the  fat  obtained  by  boiling  calves’ 
feet. 

— a.  Belonging,  or  having  reference  to  the  bovine  genus; 
as,  neat  cattle. 

Neat,  a  [Fr.  net.nette;  It,,  netto :  Sp.  neto  ;  Lat.  niti- 
dus ,  shining,  from  niteo,  to  shine.]  Free  from  foul  or 
extraneous  matter;  clean;  cleanly;  tidy.  —  Free  from 
impurities  of  style  or  expression;  elegant,  but  without 
dignitv;  as,  a  neat  translation. 

“  Pure  as  the  language  will  afford  ;  neat,  but  not  florid." — Pope. 

— Free  from  admixture  of  spurious  ingredients;  good  in 
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its  kind;  genuine;  excellent;  nice;  ns,  neat  wines  or 
liquors.  —  Free  from  tawdry  appendages,  and  well  ad¬ 
justed,  as  attire;  trim;  spruce;  smart;  dapper:  of 
agreeable  simplicity ;  free  from  the  imputation  of  bad 
taste;  as,  a  neat  style  of  dress,  a  neat  compliment. — 
Dexterous;  adroit;  perfect  in  skill  or  adaptability :  as, 
a  i\e.‘it  pickpocket. —  Net;  clear  of  all  deductions;  in¬ 
trinsic;  as,  a  neat  profit. 

Neath.  a  town  of  South  Wales,  co  of  Glamorgan,  on  the 
Neutli,  7  in.  E.N.E.  of  Swansea,  and  159  in.  N.W  of  Lon¬ 
don.  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  copper,  iron,  and 
coal  mines.  Pop.  6,810. 

Neat'- herd,  n.  A  cow-keeper;  one  who  lias  the  care 
of  cattle. 

Neat  ly,  adv.  With  neatness;  in  a  neat  manner;  in  a 
cleanly  manner. — With  good  taste;  without  tawdry 
ornaments.  —  Nicely ;  handsomely. 

Neat'll  ess,  n.  Quality  of  being  neat;  exact  cleanli¬ 
ness;  entire  freedom  from  foul  matter. —  Freedom  from 
ill-chosen  words.  —  Freedom  from  useless  or  tawdry 
qrnaments;  with  good  adjustment  of  the  several  parts. 

Neat' ress,  n.  A  female  who  takes  care  of  cattle,  (r.) 

Neaves,  in  Ohio ,  a  twp.  of  Darke  co. 

Neb,  n.  [A.  S.  and  Du.  neb.]  l’lie  nose;  the  beak  of  a 
bird;  the  bill;  the  mouth;  the  nib. 

Ne'bel,«.  ( Mus.)  A  Hebrew  instrument  of  the  harp  kind. 

Ne'lio,  (Script.)  A  mountain  of  Moab,  whence  Moses 
bad  a  view  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  where  lie  died. 
It  is  a  summit  of  the  range  Abarim,  “over  against 
Jericho.”  Seetzen,  Burckhardt,  Ac.,  identify  it  with 
Mount  Attarus,  about  ten  miles  north  of  the  Arnon. 
Travellers  do  not  observe  tiny  very  prominent  summit 
in  the  range  immediately  opposite  Jericho;  but  it  lias 
not  yet  been  fully  explored. 

(Babylonian  Myth.)  An  idol  which  probably  repre¬ 
sented  the  planet  Mercury.  It  was  also  worshipped 
by  the  ancient  Arabians.  The  extensive  prevalence  of 
this  worship  among  the  Chaldeans  and  Assyrians  is 
evident  from  the  many  compound  proper  names  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  Scriptures  of  which  this  word  forms  a  part; 
as,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nebuzaradan,  Nebusliasban  ;  and 
also  in  the  classics;  as,  Nuboned,  Nabouassar,  Nabo- 
polassar,  Ac. 

Nc'bo.  in  Illinois ,  a  village  of  Pike  cc  about  13  m.  S.E. 
of  Pittsfield. 

Nebras  ka,  a  N.  central  State  of  the  American  Union, 
extends  W.  from  the  Missouri  Kiver  to  the  25th  and  27th 
meridian  of  Lon.,  W.  from  Washington,  and  S.  from  the 
43d  to  the  4(Jth  degree  of  Lat  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Dakota,  E  by  Iowa  and  Missouri,  S.  by  Kansas,  and  W. 
by  Colorado  and  Wyoming  Territory ;  exhibiting  an  ex¬ 
treme  length  of  412  m„  decreasing  to  310  in.  on  the  S. 
border,  its  extreme  width  being  208  ni.,  diminishing  to 
138  m.  on  the  W. 

Area,  75.905  sq. 
m.,  or  48.636.800 
acres. — Gen.  D>  sc. 

This  region  of 
country,  once  re¬ 
ferred  to  on  our 
maps  ns  a  part  of 
the  “  Great  Amer¬ 
ican  Desert,”  is 
almost  entirely 
prairie,  with  an 
undulating  sur¬ 
face.  Near  the 
base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is 
found  a  sandy  belt 
of  irregular  con¬ 
tour,  partially  de¬ 
fining  the  outline 
of  its  supposed  former  water-surface.  The  State  through¬ 
out  its  entire  length  dips  toward  the  Missouri  River, 
being  upon  the  W.  slope  of  the  great  central  basin  of 
the  N.  American  continent.  The  larger  portion,  as  be¬ 
fore  stated,  is  elevated  and  undulating  prairie;  there 
are  no  mountains  or  high  bills;  and  the  bottom-lands 
of  the  river  valleys  are  generally  flat.  Above  these, 
from  40  to  100  ft.  are  seeond  bottoms  or  table  lands, 
sloping  backward  to  the  bluffs,  which  range  with  the 
general  level  of  the  country.  These  bluffs  sometimes 
rise  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  riparian  level;  back  of 
these,  again,  is  the  rolling  prairie,  well  watered  with 
springs  and  running  streams,  and  covered  with  nutri¬ 
tious  grasses.  In  the  W.  part  of  the  State  are  “dunes,” 
or  sand-hills,  which  have  been  raised  by  the  prevailing 
winds,  piling  up  the  dry  and  loose  materials  of  which 
they  are  shaped  into  their  present  picturesque  forms. 
These  hills  have  their  elongated  slopes  to  the  winds,  the 
opposite  sides  being  quite  steep,  presenting  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  high  billows  all  apparently  drifting  in  the  same 
direction.  In  remarkable  contrast  with  the  general 
appearance  of  N.  is  the  tract  known  as  the  “  Man vaises 
Torres,”  in  its  W.  part,  90  m.  long  and  30  wide,  produced 
by  some  powerful  agencies  of  denud.ition  and  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  land.  Viewed  from  a  distance,  it  seems  like 
some  deserted  abode  of  civilization;  the  prismatic  and 
columnar  masses  appear  as  modern  architectural  ex¬ 
amples,  with  towers,  columns,  and  walls.  A  near  ap¬ 
proach,  however,  dispels  the  illusion,  the  imposing  forms 
of  architectural  beauty  resolving  themselves  into  masses 
of  rocks  with  labyrinthine  defiles.  The  Missouri,  which 
forms  the  E.  limit  of  the  State,  flows  through  a  vast 
bottom  hounded  by  hieli  bluffs  of  trap  clay:  and  its 
channel,  inclining  to  the  W  shore,  leaves  the  great  bulk 
of  the  bottoms  on  the  E.  or  Iowa  side.  The  river  seems 
to  follow  along  the  line  of  the  State  through  a  rupture 
in  the  underlying  rocks;  the  width  of  this  fissure  is 
yet  unascertained.  The  best  portion  of  N.  is  the  valley 
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of  the  Platte,  which  extends  from  100  to  200  m.  on  each 
side  of  that  broad  and  swift  but  shallow  river.  Passing 
E.,  tin*  first  stream  tributary  to  this  beautiful  valley  is 
the  Wood  Hirer,  flowing  in  from  the  N.  opposite  Grand 
Island.  The  next  is  the  Loup  Fork,  with  its  many 


branches,  extending  far  into  the  W.  region,  and  which 
empties  its  waters  at  Columbus.  Lastly,  the  Elkhorn, 
rising  in  the  N.  part  of  the  State,  commingles  with  the 
Platte,  at  least  250  in.  N  E  of  its  source,  and  within 
25  m.  of  the  point  where  the  Platte  itself,  after  coursing 
its  way  from  the  mountains  of  Colorado  —  the  back-bone 
of  t be  continent,  is  absorbed  into  the  Missouri.  With 
the  exception  of  Salt  Creek  and  its  affluents,  no  stream 
falls  into  the  Platte  on  the  S.,  the  waters  on  that  side 
running  S.,  even  though  in  some  places  rising  within  10 
to  15  m.  of  its  banks;  thus  indicating  considerable  ele¬ 
vation  in  the  ground  immediately  back  from  the  river, 
and  from  thence  a  gradual  declination  to  and  heyond  the 
Kansas.  The  S.  portion  is  watered  by  the  Great  and 
Little  Nemaha,  the  Big  and  Little  Blue,  and  the  Repub¬ 
lican.  with  their  many  tributaries;  all  these  rivers  are 
deep  and  narrow  when  compared  with  the  Platte. — Soil 
and  Veg.  The  country  is  marked  by  three  classes  of  land  : 
bottom-land,  table,  and  inarable.  The  first,  having  a 
width  of  from  1  to  12  in.,  presents  on  its  surface  occa¬ 
sional  heavy  growths  of  timber,  sometimes  extending 
over  the  bluffs  to  the  table-lands.  Wood  in  N.  is  not 
abundant,  consisting  of  fir  varieties  only  ;  the  cotton¬ 
wood  is  the  most  considerable.  Oak,  elm.  hickory,  and 
liuckberry  are  also  found.  The  soil  of  the  arable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  State  is  a  rich  loam  with  an  impregnation 
of  lime,  and  varying  from  2  to  10  ft.  in  depth,  the  deep¬ 
est  being  of  course  on  the  bottom-lands,  which  receive 
the  debris  from  the  bluffs.  This  loam  is  free  from  gravel, 
easily  ploughed,  very  friable,  resisting  unusual  wet  or 
drought,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of corn  and 
wheat.  The  common  garden  vegetables  are  in  abundance, 
attaining  an  unusual  size.  Wild  plums,  grapes,  cherries, 
and  hops,  grow  in  profusion,  and  in  the  S  E.  part  of  the 
State,  apples,  peaches,  and  pears  are  successfully  culti¬ 
vated.  The  destiny  of  X.  is  that  of  an  agricultural  and 
grazing  country,  millions  of  acres  being  available  for 
tillage,  and  millions  more  for  grazing-cattle.  Herds  are 
driven  from  Kansas  to  fatten  on  the  succulent  grasses. 
Beyond  the  22d  deg.  of  Lou.  the  lands  are  not  available 
for  farming  purposes  except  in  the  bottoms.  E.  of  this 
line,  not  less  than  25,000.000  acres  are  available  for  stock, 
grain,  or  general  crops;  13,700.000  being  first  class, 
3,000,000  second  class,  and  8,300,000  third-class  land.  The 
first  embraces  the  bottoms  and  the  equally  productive 
prairies;  the  second  comprises  prairies  wh'.cli, although 
quite  productive,  are  broken  by  water-worn  drains; 
while  the  third-class  land  is  subject  to  drought,  and 
of  a  sandy  ch  iracter.  The  grazing  region  «*f  the  State 
comprises  23,000.000  acres,  12,500,000  of  which  are  well 
watered,  as  are  also  10,50  »,000  in  the  spring,  but  dry  in 
summer.  The  State  includes  61,000  acres  of  swamp,  of 
which  some  49,000  are  reclaimable.  The  sterile  soil  of 
the  State  may  be  made  productive  with  irrigation  by 
artesian  wells.  —  dim.  The  climate  of  the  State  is  dry 
and  exhilarating.  The  spring  and  fall  are  the  rainy 
seasons,  affording  sufficient  moisture  for  the  growths  of 
the  soil,  but  in  the  summer  and  winter  the  weather  is 
dry.  The  heat  of  the  summer,  however,  is  tempered  by 
the  prairie  winds,  and  the  nights  are  quite  cool.  The 
fall  mouths  of  the  ye  ir  are  extremely  pleasant,  and  cold 
weather  seldom  commences  before  the  latter  part  of 
Dec.  —  Min.  Minerals  have  not  yet  been  found  to  any 
extent.  Coal  has  been  discovered  in  some  parts  of  the 
State, — several  companies  being  engaged  in  mining, — but 
it  has  not  so  far  yielded  sufficient  quantities  for  the  home 
demand.  Building- limestone  has  also  been  discovered, 
and  is  in  duly  use  for  the  erection  of  dwellings;  as,  also, 
is  a  dark-yellowish  gray  sandstone,  and  a  dark-red  free¬ 
stone.  Clay,  for  the  manufacture  of  brick,  is  easily  ob¬ 
tained,  and  this  branch  of  business  is  being  successfully 
followed.  X.  has  extensive  saline  deposits  in  the  S.E., 
at  the  head  of  Salt  Creek,  the  main  basin  embracing 
300  acres,  and  yielding  1(3%  per  cent,  of  salt.  The 
geologic  il  exploration  has  embraced  the  cos.  of  Cass, 
Douglas.  Gage,  Jones,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Lancaster, 
Lucas,  Nemaha,  Otoe,  Pawnee,  Richardson,  and  Sirpy, 
comprising  the  larger  portion  of  the  settled  counties  S. 
of  the  Platte.  An  extensive  collection  of  carboniferous 
fossils  h  is  been  obtained,  and  abundant  materials  are 
expected  illustrative  of  the  geology  of  the  State,  which 
for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes  promises  !<•  he 
second  to  none  in  the  Union.  —  Aoric.  The  agricultural 
returns  for  the  year  1868  present  the  following  figures; 


Products. 

Amount  of 
crop. 

Acres  under 
cultivation. 

Total  valua¬ 
tion. 

Indian  Corn... 

.bush. 

3, 1 86,000 

139.082 

$2,197,65(1 

Wheat . 

.  44 

666,000 

36,  to  1 

541, BOO 

Rye . 

„  *« 

l,o0o 

103 

1,90* 

Oats . 

it 

544,000 

17,894 

293.760 

Barley  . 

7,000 

280 

9,870 

Potatoes . 

300, 000 

4,545 

315,000 

Tobacco . 

.  11)8. 

21,000 

40 

4,620 

Hay . 

tuns 

35,700 

19,090 

192,780 

Total . 

217,485 

*3, 557 ,950 

Estimated  Increase  in  Indian  corn  sown,  74,499  acres, 
while  the  total  average  cash  value  of  the  above  pro¬ 
ducts  was  set  down  as  being  $16.35  per  acre.  The  farm¬ 
ing-stock  in  the  State,  during  the  same  year,  was  re¬ 
ported  thus:  Horses,  19.356.  value  $1,814,237;  mules, 
1.37  2 =$193,328 ;  oxen  and  other  cattle,  99,691=$2.h74,- 
779  ;  milch  -  cows,  42,07 1  =$1,724,911  ;  sheep,  22,059  = 
$59,770;  hogs,  65, & ’7  =  $419.420 ;  slimming  up  a  total 
valuation  oi  $7,160,454. —  Polil.  Div.  N.  is  divided  into 
70  counties,  as  follows; 

Adams,  Antelope.  Black  Bird,  Boone,  Buffalo.  Burt,  Butler,  Ca^s, 
Cedar,  Chase.  Cheyenne,  Clay,  Colfax,  Cuming,  Dakota,  Dnwsou, 
Dixon,  Dodge,  Douglas,  Dundy.  Fillmore,  Franklin,  Frontier, 
Furuas,  Gage.  Gosper,  Graut,  Greeley.  Hall,  Hamilton.  Harlan, 
Harrison,  Hitchcock.  Holt,  Howard,  Kearney,  Keith,  Knox,  Lan¬ 
caster.  Lincoln.  Lyon,  Madison,  Merrick.  Monroe,  Nemaha,  Nuck¬ 
olls,  Otoe,  1  awnee.  Phelps,  1  ierce,  1  latte,  Polk,  Red  Willow,  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Saline,  Sarpy,  Saunders.  Seward.  Sherman,  Stauiou,  Tay¬ 
lor,  Valley,  Washington,  Wayne,  Webster,  York. 

Principal  cities  and  towiis.  Omaha.  Nebraska  City,  Lin¬ 
coln  (State  cap.).  Columbus,  Tremont. Grand  Island,  Ac. 
—  Pailroads.  N.  promises  to  be  the  focal  centre  of  a 
radii  of  railroads.  The  Union  Pacific  bisects  it  from  E  to 
W  .  for  a  distance  of  500  miles,  while  from  Omaha,  rail¬ 
roads  extend  to  Chicago,  to  Sioux  City,  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
to  St.  Louis,  to  Hannibal.  Mo ,  to  Atchison  and  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas,  and  other  points  3.  of  that  city  ;  total,  in 
1879,  abt.  1,500  in.  The  State  granted  2,000  acres  of  land 
to  the  mile  to  all  new  lines,  until  the  lands  set  apart  for 
that  purpose  shall  be  exhausted. —  Govt,  and  Finances. 
According  to  the  State  Constitution  adopted  November, 
1875,  provision  is  made  lor  the  election  of  a  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treas¬ 
urer,  sup.  of  public  instruction,  attorney-general,  aud 
commissioner  of  public  lands.  The  legislature  meets 
biennally,  in  odd  years.  The  judiciary  consists  of  a 
supreme  court,  district,  and  county  courts,  the  judges 
being  elected  by  the  people.  The  value  of  taxable  prop¬ 
erty,  in  1876,  was  $74, 178,h45;  and  t;  e  sum  annually  ex¬ 
pended  for  public  schools  is  a  little  over  a  million  dol¬ 
lars.  The  University  of  Nebraska,  situated  at  Lincoln, 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  is  well  endowed  by 
land  grants  from  Congress.  N.  has  scarcely  any  public 
debt.  The  total  pap.  ol'  X.  is  estimated.  Jan.,  1879.  to  he 
about  350,000.  The  legislature  has  passed  measures  se¬ 
curing  large  aud  bountiful  provision  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  education  in  N.;  university,  college,  aud  normal 
and  public  school  lands  being  granted  liberally  A  nor¬ 
mal  school,  established  at  Peru,  in  Nemaha  co.,  in  1867, 
is  progressing  favorably.  Adequate  prov  ision  isalso  made 
for  institutions  for  the  cure  and  relief  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb, the  blind,  and  the  insane. — Hist.  iV.  was  organized 
by  Act  of  Congress  as  a  territory,  May  30,  1854,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Union  Mar.  1.  1867.  See  Sup.,  p.  1802. 
Pop.  (U.  S.  census,  1880;,  natives,  355,042;  foreign, 
97.390 ;  total,  452,432. 

Nebras'ka,  in  Cal.y  a  vill.  of  Sierra  co.,  abt.  16  m.  E. 
of  Downieville. —  In  1/1. y  a  twp.  of  Livingston  co. 

Nebras  ka,  in  Indian  i,  a  post-village  oi  Jennings  co., 
abt.  62  m.  W.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Nebras  ka,  in  lava,  a  twp.  of  Page  co. 

— A  village  of  Pottawattoinie  co. 

Nebras'ka  City,  in  Xebras1  a,  a  town,  cap.  of  Otoe 
co.,  abt.  46  m.  S.  of  Omaha.  It  is  a  place  of  much  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  is  increasing  r.ipidly  in  population  and  im¬ 
portance. 

NolMieliatliiez'zar,  Nebuchadrezzar,  Nabuchodo- 
nosor,  or  Nebucodon  >sor,  a  king  of  Assyria,  who 
lived  in  theTth  century  b.  c.  The  chief  events  of  his 
reign  were  his  defeat  of  the  Medes  under  their  king 
Arphaxad,  and  his  sending  a  force  of  120,000  foot  and 
12,000  horse,  under  Holoferncs,  against  Israel.  —  See 
Judith. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  or  Nabopolas'sar.  a  king 

of  Babylon,  who  reigned  from  620  to  605  B.  c.  He  united 
with  Astyages  in  the  conquest  of  Syria,  and  founded  the 
second  Syrio-Babylonian  empire. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  or  Nebuchadrezzar,  surnamed 
The  Great,  was  the  son  and  successor  of  the  preceding. 
He  immediately  entered  upon  a  war,  by  which  he  ex¬ 
tended  his  empire  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  and 
from  the  Caucasian  Mountains  in  the  north  to  the 
Great  Desert  of  Africa  in  the  south.  He  defeated  the 
Edomites  and  Ammonites,  took  Jerusalem,  and  led  the 
inhabitants  captive  to  Babylon.  His  vassal  king  of 
Judah,  Jechonias,  having  revolted,  he  thirteen  years 
later  deposed  him.  and  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  He  next  turned  his  arms  against  Tyre,  which, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance  of  more  than  twelve  years, 
lie  finally  took,  and  which,  with  Egypt  and  Persia,  made 
his  empire  and  power  enormous.  X.  died  562  b.c.,  after 
which  the  overgrown  empire  rapidly  declined.  It  whs 
to  this  king  that  the  Jewish  Captive  Daniel  interpreted 
the  dream  that  so  truly  foreshadowed  the  fall  and  ruin 
of  his  empire.  The  celebrated  hanging-gardens  of  Baby¬ 
lon.  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  were  exe¬ 
cuted  by  this  monarch,  to  please  his  beautiful  wife,  a 
M**di  <n  princess 

Neb  ula.  n.;  pi.  Nebula.  fLat. ;  Gr.  nephos ,  nephele,  a 
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cloud.]  (Astrem.)  A  name  given  to  certain  diffuse  cloudy 
patches  of  light  which  have  been  discovered  in  all  parts 
of  the  heavens.  These  objects  appear  to  he  attributable 
to  two  totally  distinct  causes:  first,  those  in  which,  by 
the  aid  of  powerful  telescopes,  we  can  resolve  luminous 
patches  into  distinct  stars;  aud  second,  those  which  are 
found  to  consist  of  a  diffuse  substance  pervading  space. 
The  application  of  the  telescope  to  astronomical  science 
revealed  the  nature  of  the  first  class  of  nebula*,  namely, 
clusters  of  stars;  such,  for  example,  as  the  group  of  the 
Pleiades,  that  of  the  llyades  in  the  constellation  Tau¬ 
rus,  aud  that  which  surrounds  0  Argus.  Ac.  All  these 
clusters  have  very  precise  and  well-defined  forms,  and 
are  constituted  of  stars  which  are  very  near  each  other. 
For  the  first  examination  and  analysis  of  these  remark- 
aide  objects,  astronomy  is  indebted  to  Sir  W.  Herschel, 
who  divided  them  into  the  following  classes:  —  1.  Clus¬ 
ters  of  stars  in  which  the  stars  are  clearly  distinguish¬ 
able.  2.  Resolvable  nebulse,  or  such  as  excite  a  suspi¬ 
cion  that  they  consist  of  stars,  and  w  hich  any  increase 
of  the  power  of  the  telescope  might  he  expected  to  re¬ 
solve  into  distinct  stars.  3.  Nebulae,  properly  so  called, 
in  which  there  is  no  appearance  of  separate  stars.  4. 
Planetary  nebulae.  6.  Stellar  nebula*.  6  Nebulous 
stars.  For  several  years  Herschel  maintained  that  all 
nebulae  were  clusters  of  stars;  hut  a  series  of  minute 
and  very  delicate  observations  of  the  most  conscientious 
character  induced  him  to  modify  his  views  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  a  memoir  of  his.  written  in  1771,  he  writes, 
‘‘There  are  nebulosities  which  are  not  of  a  starry  na¬ 
ture.’’  From  that  time  it  was  understood  among  astron¬ 
omers  that  the  stars,  the  planets,  the  satellites,  and  the 
comets,  were  not  the  only  celestial  objects  to  which  at¬ 
tention  was  to  be  directed.  There  were  also  the  true 
nebula?,  the  diffuse  celestial  matter  which  opened  up  a 
new  field  of  philosophical  research.  The  first  nebula 
mentioned  in  the  annals  of  astronomy  is  the  nebula  in 
the  girdle  of  Andromeda :  it  was  discovered,  in  1612,  by 
Simon  Marius  That  astronomer  compared  the  light  of 
the  nebula  to  that  of  a  caudle  seen  through  a  piece  of 
horn.  In  1656,  Huygens  described,  in  his  “  Systmia  Sa- 
turnium,”  the  great  nebula  in  the  constellation  of  Orion, 
situated  near  the  sword-scabbard  around  the  star  marked 
0.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  this  same  nebula 
w’rt.s  knowm  to  Cysatus.  the  Swiss  astronomer,  as  early 
as  the  year  1618.  In  1716,  Halley,  having  undertaken 
to  enumerate  the  known  nebula*,  found  that  their  num¬ 
ber  amounted  only  to  six.  —  the  two  before  cited  and 
four  others.  In  1755,  however,  Laeaille, during  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  determined  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  fourteen  nebulae,  in  the  structure  of  which  his 
weak  telescopes  showed  nothing  definite,  and  fourteen 
other  nebula?,  which  the  same  telescopes  resolved  into 
stars.  In  1786,  Sir  William  Herschel  published  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  1,000  nebulae  or  clusters  of  stars,  and  three 
years  afterwards,  to  the  astonishment  of  observers,  pro¬ 
duced  a  second  catalogue,  quite  as  extensive  as  the  first ; 
and.  in  I802.a  third  catalogue  of  500  nebula?  in  addition. 
Those  nebulae  which  can  be  resolved  into  separate  stars 
exhibit  a  great  variety  of  forms.  There  are  some  which, 
at  once  very  elongated  and  very  narrow,  might  he  even 
taken  for  simple  luminous  lines  of  a  straight  or  serpen¬ 
tine  form.  There  are  others,  again,  which  open  in  tli3 
form  of  a  fan,  resembling  the  jet  of  light  which  escapes 
from  a  strongly  electrified  point.  In  some  the  centres 
are  not  distinguished  by  any  regularity;  in  others,  one 
might  expect  to  see  the  head  of  a  comet,  with  its  nu¬ 
cleus.  The  forms  of  very  large  diffuse  nebula*,  properly 
so  called,  do  not  appear  to  admit  of  definition.  They 
have  no  regular  outline  ;  they  display  all  the  fantastic 
figures  which  characterize  clouds  carried  away  and 
tossed  about  by  violent  and  often  contrary  winds.  'I  he 
light  of  these  large  milkj’  patches  is  generally  very  faint 
and  uniform  ;  hut  here  and  there  are  to  he  remarked 
some  spaces  brighter  than  the  other  parts.  It  is  argued 
by  some  astronomers,  that  the  phosphorescent  matter 
constituting  the  diffuse  nebulae,  is  gradually  condensed 
into  stars.  This  bold  idea  is  not  so  novel  as  it  has  been 
generally  imagined  to  be.  As  early  as  1572,  Tycho 
Brahe  regarded  the  new  star  of  that  year  as  the  recent 
agglomeration  of  thediffuse  matter  distributed  in  space, 
which  he  called  the  celestial  matter.  The  term  of  plan¬ 
etary  nebula  was  applied  by  Sir  W.  IIers<  hel  to  those 
nebulae  which  resembled  in  form  the  planets  of  our  own 


Fig.  1925. —  nebula  in  the  constellation  of  vulpeca, 

(as  it  appeared  to  Sir  John  Herschel.) 
system.  He  also  applied  the  term  nebulous  stars  to  thoye 
stars  which  were  surrounded  by  a  nebulosity  depending 
upon  themselves,  and  constituting  an  integral  part  of 
them,  sui-h  as  the  star  of  the  eighth  magnitude  situated 

in  the  let t  toot  ot  Perseus.  Among  the  most  singular 
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nebular  phenomena  are  the  Magellanic  cloud?,  situated 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  larger  of  these  cov¬ 
ers  42  square  degrees,  and  the  smaller  10  square  degrees 
of  the  celestial  vault.  In  a  tine  moonlight  night  the 
smaller  cloud  becomes  entirely  effaced,  and  the  other 
loses  a  large  part  of  its  brightness.  The  latest  contri¬ 
butions  to  nebular  astronomy  are  due  to  Lord  Howe, 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  disclosed  by  his  ob¬ 
servations  consists  in  the  spiral  arrangement  of  several 
of  the  nebulae.  It  would  also  appear  from  them,  that 
several  nebula*  which  had  been  considered  irresolvable, 
consist  of  clusters  of  stars.  This  would  seem  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  all  objects  of  this  class  are  in  reality  agglom¬ 
erations  of  stars,  but  the  subject  is  one  on  which  there 
is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion.  See  Supplement. 

(Med.)  A  slight  speck  on  the  cornea;  a  mist  or  cloud 
suspended  in  the  urine. —  Dunglison. 

Nebuliir,  a.  Pertaining  to  mhulae. 

Neb'lile,  n.  (Arch.)  An  ornament  of  the  zigzag  form, 
but  without  angles;  it  is  chiefly  found  in  the  remains 
of  Saxon  architecture,  in  the  archivolts  of  doors  and 
windows. 

Nebulosity,  n.  The  state  of  being  nebulous;  hazi¬ 
ness;  cloudiness. 

Nebulous,  a.  Cloudy;  hazy;  misty;  as,  nebulous 
weather. 

(Astron.)  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  appearance  of 
a  nebula. 

Neb'uly,  a.  Decorated  with  wavy  lines. 

(Her.)  See  LINE. 

Nece'«l»,  or  Necbdah,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Juneau  eoM  abt.  20  in.  N.  of  Mansion;  pop. 
of  township  abt.  1,000. 

KecesstVriau,  n.  One  who  maintains  the  doctrineof 
philosophical  necessity  ;  a  necessitarian. 

— a.  Relating  to  necessarian  is  in. 

NeceMsii'riaiiisin,  n.  The  doctrine  of  philosophical 
necessity. 

Nec'esHarily,  adv.  By  necessity;  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  cannot  be  otherwise;  indispensably;  L>y  unavoid¬ 
able  consequence. 

Nee'e**ariness,  to.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
necessary. 

Nee 'ess  ary,  a.  [Fr.  necessaire ;  Lat.  necessarius.  from 
necesse —  n*%  not,  and  cedo,  cessum ,  to  yield.  See  Cede.] 
That  cannot  be  put  off,  or  which  is  unavoidable;  inevi¬ 
table  or  indispensable;  that  must  be,  and  cannot  be 
otherwise.  —  Indispensably  requisite:  needful;  essen¬ 
tial;  that  which  cannot  be  otherwise  without  prevent¬ 
ing  the  purpose  intended;  inevitable,  as  a  conclusion 
or  a  result.  —  Acting  from  necessity  or  compulsion  ;  in¬ 
voluntary  ;  —  opposed  to  free ;  as,  is  man  a  necessary  or 
a  free  agent  ? 

— n.  Something  necessary  or  indispensable  to  some  pur¬ 
pose;  an  essential:  a  requisite  ;  a  requirement;  —  used 
generally  in  the  plural. 

••  We  are  to  ask  of  (iod  such  necessaries  of  life  as  are  needful 
to  us."  —  Duty  of  Alan. 

—  A  water-closet;  a  privy;  a  house  of  convenience. 
Necessita'rinn,  n.  \  necessarian;  one  who  main¬ 
tains  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity. 
Necessitate,  v.  a.  To  make  necessary  or  indispen¬ 
sable;  to  render  unavoidable. 

— To  compel ;  to  force ;  to  oblige  ;  not  to  leave  free. 
Neccss.ta'tion,  n.  The  act  of  making  necessary; 
compulsion,  (r.) 

A'ecen  sitous,  a.  Very  needy  or  indigent;  poverty- 
stricken.  —  Narrow  ;  destitute  ;  pinching  ;  as,  necessitous 
poverty. 

Necos  sitonsly,  ad v.  In  a  necessitous  manner. 
Neces'sitousiiess,  n.  Poverty;  want:  need:  penury. 
Neces'si  t  title,  n.  [Lat.  necessitudo.]  Friendship  ;  ne¬ 
cessary  conneci  ion  or  relation. 

Necessity,  n.  [Fr.  necessity ;  Lat.  necessitns,  from 
necesse ,  unavoidable.  See  NECESSARY.]  That  which  can¬ 
not  be  put  off,  or  which  is  unavoidable,  inevitable,  or 
indispeusable ;  that  which  must  be,  ami  cannot  be 
otherwise  ;  or  the  cause  of  that  which  cannot  be  other¬ 
wise  ;  indispensableness;  inevitableness;  state  or  con¬ 
dition  of  being  absolutely  requisite. 

**  Necessity  is  the  argument  of  tyrauts.”— Earl  of  Chatham. 

— Irresistible  power;  compulsive  force,  physical  or  moral ; 
fatality. 

— Extreme  indigence  :  pinching  poverty  or  penury;  press¬ 
ing  need  ;  exigency  ;  emergency. 

14  The  cause  of  all  .  .  proceeded  from  the  extreme  poverty  and 
necessity  bis  majesty  was  in." — Clarendon. 

— That  whicli  is  necessary;  something  absolutely  requi¬ 
site  ;  —  chiefly  in  the  plural  ;  “  as,  the  necessities  of  labor 
and  employment.” — Law. 

(Met  iph.)  Negation  of  the  forces  of  voluntary  action  ; 
subjection  of  material  or  spiritual  phenomena  to  indis¬ 
pensable  causation. 

Of  necessity ,  by  compulsion  or  imperative  force  of 
circumstances  ;  by  necessary  consequence. 

Neck,  (nelc%)  n.  [A.  S.  hnecca  ;  D.  nek  :  Dan.  nakke  ;  Fr. 
nu/fue..  tiie  nape  of  the  neck  ;  Pers.  amk.\  That  flexible 
part  of  an  animal  s  body  which  is  between  the  head  and 
the  shoulders. 

(Anat.)  That  part  of  the  body  which  connects  the 
head  with  the  trunk.  It  is  principally  made  p  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae,  and  the  numerous  muscles  which 
cover  them,  and  are  concerned  in  their  different  move¬ 
ments  and  in  those  of  the  head  and  shoulders.  I  hi* 
pharynx  and  oesophagus  lie  in  contact  with  the  front 
of  the  vertebral  column,  and  the  larynx  and  trachea  in 
front  of  these.  The  large  blood-vessels  of  the  head  pass 
through  the  neck  on  the  front  of  the  spine,  and  some 
important  nerves  take  nearly  the  same  course.  These 
several  organs,  connected  together  rather  loosely  by 


cellular  substance  and  surrounded  by  integuments,  com- 1 
pose  the  neck. 

— The  long,  slender  part  of  a  vessel,  as  a  retort;  or  of  a 
plant,  as  a  gourd. 

(Hot.)  The  point  of  junction  between  the  root  and 
the  stem. 

Neck  and  crap,  completely  ;  utterly  ;  thoroughly  ;  as, 
he  is  ruined  neck  and  crop.  —  Neck-break,  utter  ruin. 

Neck  of  a  capital.  (Arch.)  The  space  between  the 
astragal  on  the  shaft  and  the  annulet  of  the  capital  in 
the  Grecian-Doric  order.  —  Neck  of  a  cascabel.  (0>d-\ 
nance.)  The  part  connecting  the  knob  to  the  base  of 
the  breech  of  a  gun  — Neck  of  a  gun,  the  minor  part 
of  a  gun  in  front  of  the  chase. —  On  the  neck  of,  imme¬ 
diately  following;  closely  after. 

Stiff  neck,  contumacy  ;  obstinacy  ;  perverseness.  —  To 
break  the  neck  of,  to  reduce  to  more  than  half;  to  take 
away  the  prime  difficulty  of  a  thing. 

To  harden  the  neck%  to  grow  stiff-necked,  contuma¬ 
cious,  or  obstinate. 

Neelio,  (ne'ko.)  a  king  of  Egypt,  called  in  Scripture 
Pharaoh- N echo,  succeeded  his  father  Psammetichns.  HIT 
R.  c.  He  planned  a  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  winch  undertaking  be  was  forced  to  abandon,  alter 
losing  a  great  number  of  nu*n.  The  ships  of  Necho 
sailed  from  the  Red  Sea  round  the  coast  of  Africa  iuto 
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(Copied  from  the  great  Tomb  of  the  Kings  explored  by  Belzoul.) 

the  Mediterranean,  and  returned  to  Egypt,  after  a  voy- 1 
age  of  three  years.  This  monarch  invaded  Assyria,  and,  i 
on*  liis  march,  was  attacked  by  Josiah,  king  of  Judah, 
who  was  slain  in  the  battle.  Necho  was  in  turn  de¬ 
feated  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  obliged  to  return  to  his 
own  country,  where  be  died  601  b.  c. 

Xeck  ar,  a  river  of  S.VV.  Germany,  rising  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Soliwarzwald,  ami  after  a  N.W.  course  of  240 
in.,  joins  the  Rhine  at  Mannheim.  It  is  navigable  120  rn. 

Neck'-beef,  w.  The  coarse  flesh  of  the  neck  of  cattle, 
sold  to  the  poor  at  a  cheap  rate. 

Neck '-cloth,  to.  A  piece  of  cloth  worn  on  the  neck  ; 
a  cravat ;  a  neck-tie. 

Necked,  (neck'd,)  a.  Having  a  neck;  as,  stiff-nee/,**/, 
long -necked. 

Neck'er,  Jacques,  r  French  statesman,  minister  of  fi¬ 
nance  to  Louis  XVI  ,  b.  at  Geneva,  1732.  He  went  to 
Paris  at  an  early  age,  obtained  employment  in  a  bank¬ 
ing-house,  in  which  he  rose  to  a  partnership,  and  in  13 
years,  having  made  a  number  of  successful  speculations, 
retired  from  business  with  a  large  fortune.  He  com¬ 
menced  his  political  career  by  becoming  a  member  of 
the  council  of  Two  Hundred  at  Geneva.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  appointed  minister  of  the  republic  of  Geneva  at 
Paris,  where,  by  degrees,  he  rose  to  the  highest  employ¬ 
ments.  In  1765  be  was  appointed  syndic  of  the  French 
East-India  Company;  in  1775,  director  of  the  royal 
treasury  ;  and  was  twice  director-general  of  the  finances 
of  France.  But  the  Revolution,  which  all  his  efforts 
were  unable  to  check,  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Switzer¬ 
land.  Necker  wrote  three  volumes  on  the  finances  of 
France,  a  book  on  the  influence  of  religious  opinions, 
and  other  works.  He  married  the  daughter  of  a  Prot¬ 
estant  clergyman,  by  whom  be  bail  a  daughter,  Madnme 
de  Stael- Holstein,  the  wife  of  the  Swedish  ambassador. 
She  afterwards  became  celebrated  by  the  name  of  Ma¬ 
dame.  de  Sta'U.  I>  in  Switzerland,  1*04. 

Neek'erellief,  n.  A  handkerchief  for  the  neck;  — 
called  also  neck-handkerchief. 

Neck'lace,  to.  A  string  of  beads  or  precious  stones, 
worn  by  women  on  the  neck. 

N ccklartMl,  (nek'ldst.)  a.  Wearing  a  necklace. 

Neck  -lanil.  n.  A  long,  narrow  part  of  land. 

Neck'-IIMMlItl,  n.  (Arch.)  A  small  convex  moulding 
surrounding  a  column  at  the  junction  of  the  shaft  and 
capital. 

Neek'-tie,  n.  A  neckerchief;  a  strip  of  silken  or  cotton 
stuff  worn  round  the  throat;  as.  a  fancy  neck-tie. 

Ncck'-weod,  n.  Hemp;  —  used  in  ridicule,  because 
used  for  banging  criminals. 
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Neorolog'ic,  Necrological,  a.  Pertaining  to  ne¬ 
crology. 

Necrorogiftt,  TO.  One  who  gives  an  account  of,  or 
registers  deaths. 

Neerol'oj^y,  to.  [Gr.  nelros.  a  dead  body,  and  logos, 
discourse.  |  An  account  of  the  dead  or  of  deaths;  a  col¬ 
lection  of  short  biographical  notices  of  deceased  persons, 
published  shortly  after  their  death:  a  register  of  deaths. 

Necromancer,  to.  One  who  practises  necromancy; 
a  conjurer;  an  enchanter:  a  sorcerer. 

Nec  romancy,  to.  [Gr.  ne romantna.  from  nelros.  a 
dead  body.and  manteia.  a  prophesying,  divination.]  The 
art  of  revealing  future  events  is  the  divination  of  the 
future  by  consulting  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  The  origin 
of  the  pretended  art  extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
history.  It  is  generally  believed  to  have  arisen  in  Egypt 
at  a  very  earlv  period,  and  to  have  been  from  hence 
carried  into  most  of  the  other  countries  of  antiquity.  The 
Jews,  doubtless,  became  acquainted  with  it  here,  and 
we  find  it  repeatedly,  and  in  very  severe  terms,  con¬ 
demned  in  the  Old  Testament  by  Moses  and  others 
(Dent,  xviii.  11,  12).  In  1  Sam.  xxviii.  3-8.  we  have  an 
account  of  the  witch  of  Endor’s  pretended  raising  up 
of  the  spirit  of  Samuel  before  Saul.  In  the  eleventh 
book  of  the**  Odyssey,”  Homer  makes  Ulysses  raise  the 
shade  of  Tiresias  from  the  infernal  regions.  In  the 
sixth  book  of  the  “  .ASneid ”  of  Virgil  we  have  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  descent  of  jEneas  into  Hades,  another 
form  which  necromancy  sometimes  took  among  the  an¬ 
cients.  The  Greek  satirists  did  not  neglect  to  aim 
their  shnfts  at  this  art,  and  in  the  "Frogs,”  of  Aris¬ 
tophanes,  and  particularly  in  Lucian’s  “  Mnippiis,”  we 
have  elaborate  and  amusing  descriptions  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  attending  the  invocation  of  the  dead  and  the 
entrance  of  the  living  into  Hades.  The  priesthood 
usually  claimed  to  be  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  the  art  was  prac¬ 
tised  with  peculiar  and  imposing  ceremonies,  which 
could  not.  fail  to  greatly  impress  the  beholder.  The 
necromancer  surrounded  himself  with  mysterious  em¬ 
blems;  a  multiplicity  of  rites  preceded  the  evocation  of 
the  spirit:  and,  above  all.  solitude  and  darkness,  so 
potent  in  tlieir  influence  over  the  imagination,  were  re¬ 
garded  as  essential  to  success  The  Thessalian  workers  of 
spirits  performed  their  rites  with  many  revolting  atroci¬ 
ties,  and  not  mitrequently  butchered  men  in  order  to 
consult  their  spirits  before  they  bad  time  to  hasten 
down  to  the  regions  of  the  dead.  The  establishment 
of  the  Christian  religion  brought  necromancy  under  the 
ban  of  the  Church:  and  the  Emperor  Constantine  pro¬ 
hibited.  under  severe  penalties,  the  evocation  of  the 
dead.  The  necromancer  of  the  Middle  Ages  seems  to 
have  merged  into  the  sorcerer,  who.  l»y  means  of  potent 
spells, summoned  demons  and  internal  spirits  to  bis  aid. 

Necromaii'tic,  Necromnn'tirnl.  a.  Pertaining 
to  necromancy;  performed  by  necromancy. 

Necroiiian'tically,  adv.  By  necromancy;  l»y  con¬ 
juration. 

Neo'ronite.  to  [Fr.  vfcronHe.'}  (Min.)  A  variety  of 
Orthoclase.  It  is  found  in  small  nodules  in  the  lime¬ 
stone  of  Baltimore,  and  when  struck  it  exhales  a  fetid 
odor  resembling  that  of  putrid  flesh. 

Ne<*ropli 'atf’ans,  n.  [Gr.  nelros,  a  corpse,  and  phago, 
I  eat  ]  Same  as  Silphid*:.  7.  r. 

Neeropli'njrons.  a.  Feeding  on  dead  animals,  as 
carrier-beetles  or  Si  I  phi  dir. 

Necropli'orus.  w.  (ZoCl.)  The  Sex  ton-beetle,  a  genus 
of  the  Sll.PHlnJ!,  7.  v. 

Necrop  olis,  to.  [Gr.  nek ros,  ami  polis,  a  city  1  This 
w  ord  literally  signifies  the  city  of  the  dead,  ami  was  the 
name  given  to  a  suburb  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  contain¬ 
ing  temples,  gardens,  and  superb  mausoleums.  Hence  it 
has  come  to  be  applied  to  some  of  the  magnificent 
cemeteries  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  our  large  cities. 

Necroxcop  io.  Xecroscop'ioal,  a.  That  relates 
to  post-mortem  examinations. 

Necrosed,  [ne-hrost',)  a.  (Med.)  Affected  by  necrosis; 
as.  a  necrosed  bone. —  Dunglisnn. 

Neero'mis,  to.  [  Fr.  necrose ;  Qr.  nekrosis,  from  nekrna, 
I  kill.]  (Med.)  A  word  used  as  synonymous  with  morti¬ 
fication  or  gangrene;  but  it  is  more  commonly  used  in 
surgery  to  denote  the  death  or  mortification  of  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  a  bone.  Necrosis  differs  from  caries  of  a 
bone,  inasmuch  as  in  the  latter  case  the  vitality  of  the 
bone  is  only  impaired,  not  destroyed,  as  in  the  former; 
in  the  same  way  as  ulceration  of  the  soft  parts  differs 
from  gangrene.  Necrosis  is  found  in  either  sex,  and  at 
all  periods  of  life,  and  nmy  be  occasioned  either  by  ex¬ 
ternal  causes,  as  fractures,  contusions,  Ac.,  or  by  inter¬ 
nal  or  constitutional  causes,  as  ft  debilitated  or  deranged 
habit  of  body.  When  a  portion  of  a  bone  becomes  dead, 
it  is  regarded  as  an  extraneous  substance. 

NTeet mi'4l ra,  to.  (Hoi.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Lauracere.  The  species  Nrodici  is  the  Bd/im  or  Heheera 
tree,  a  plant  of  considerable  importance.  It  yields  the 
w»>od  called  greenheart.  which  is  largely  imported  into 
this  country  from  Guiana  and  the  West-Indian  islands, 
for  ship-building  and  other  purposes.  This  timber  is 
heavy,  hard,  and  durable,  but  rather  apt  to  split  :  it 
takes  a  good  polish,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  olive- 
green  color.  The  bark  of  this  tree  has  been  used  of 
late  years  ns  a  substitute  for  the  cinchona  barks  in 
medicine.  Its  tonic,  ftnti-periodic.  and  febrifuge  prop¬ 
erties  are  due  tf>  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  alkaloid, 
called  hi  bint,  bibirine ,  or  bebeerine,  which  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  bv  itself,  or  in  the  form  of  a  sulphate,  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  quinine.  The  seeds  of  the  bibiril  contain 
starch,  which  is  mixed  with  a  species  of  decayed  astrin¬ 
gent  wood  and  a  certain  quantity  of  cassava  starch,  and 
made  into  a  kind  of  bread  by  the  Soutb-American 
Indians.  N.  cymbarum  yields  the  substance  called 
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Brazilian  sassafras.  The  cotyledons  of  N.  puchury,  t 
major  and  minor,  are  imported  from  Brazil,  under  the 
names  of  sassafras-nuts  and  pichurium  beans.  They 
are  used  for  flavoring  chocolate. 

Nec'tnr,  n.  [Ur.  nektar.]  (Myth.)  The  supposed  drink 
of  the  gods;  and  it  was  believed  that  this  nectar,  which 
they  never  gave  to  mortals,  contributed  much  towards 
their  eternal  existence.  According  to  the  fables  of  the 
classic  poets,  it  was  a  most  delicious  liquor,  with  prop-  j 
erties  far  exceeding  anything  that  mortals  could  imagine, 
as  it  gave  a  beauty,  bloom,  and  vigor  to  all  who  imbibed 
it.  Combined  with  ambrosia  (which  formed  the  solid 
food  of  the  gods),  it  repaired  all  accidental  injuries  or 
decays  which  might  assail  them. 

Necta’real*  Necta'rean,  Xecta'reous,  a.  Re- 
sembling  nectar ;  very  sweet  and  pleasant. 

Nec'tared,  a.  Imbued  with  nectar;  mingled  with 
nectar:  abounding  with  nectar. 

Xecta'reously,  adv.  In  a  neetareons  manner. 

Necta'reousuess,  n.  The  qualityof being  nectareous. 

Neofa'rial,  a.  (Bot.)  Pertaining  to  a  nectary. 

Nectariferous,  a.  (Bot.)  That  yields  nectar  or  honey. 

Nec  tarine,  a.  Sweet  as  nectar ;  nectareous. 

— n.  (Bot.)  The  Hrunion.  a  variety  of  the  peach,  in  which 
the  velvety  covering  of  the  skin  is  obliterated,  and  the 
surface  is  smooth  and  shining.  Nectarines  are  generally 
more  highly  flavored  than  peaches. 

Xec'faroiiH,  a.  Nectareous;  sweet  ns  nectar. 

Nec  tary,  a.  (Bot.)  The  melliferous  part  of  a  flower; 
sometimes  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  horn  or  spur;  some¬ 
times  in  that  of  a  cup,  whence  it  is  called  the  honey-cup. 

Neil'enaes,  a  dist.  of  the  S.H  of  Norway,  bordering  on 
the  Skager-rack ;  <ir«a,  4,266  sq.  in.  The  surface  is 
mountainous.  Chief  towns.  Areudel,  Grimstad,  and 
Millesand.  Pop.  53,000. 

Ned's  l*aint,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  small  peninsula  and 
light-house,  on  the  K.  side  of  Mattapoise  Harbor,  Buz¬ 
zard's  Bay.  It  exhibits  a  fixed  light  40  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Need,  n.  [A.S.  tieod,  nead\  Du.  nood;  Ger.  not'/.]  Desti¬ 
tution;  indigence;  penury;  a  state  that  requires  supply 
or  relief. — Difficulty;  exigency;  strait;  necessity;  want; 
occasion  for  something. 

— v.  a.  To  want ;  to  lack:  to  require,  as  supply  or  relief. 

— v.  n.  To  be  wanted;  to  be  necessary. 

Necd'er.  u.  One  that  wants  anything. 

Need  fill,  a.  Necessary  as  supply  or  relief ;  requisite. 

Need  fully,  adc.  Necessarily. 

Needfulness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  needful; 
necessity. 

Need  ham,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-townsliip  of  Nor¬ 
folk  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,400. 

Need  ily,  ado.  In  a  needy  manner;  necessarily. 

Need  in  ess,  n.  State  of  being  needy;  want;  poverty  ; 
indigence. 

Nee  ill e,  n.  [A.S.  ncedl ,  nedl;  Ger.  nadel.]  A  small  in¬ 
strument  of  steel,  pointed  at  one  end,  with  an  eye  at  the 
other  to  receive  a  thread,  used  in  sewing.  (See  below,  g 
Manuf.) — A  small  pointed  piece  of  steel, used  in  the  mari¬ 
ner's  compass,  which,  by  its  magnetic  quality,  is  attract¬ 
ed  and  directed  to  the  pole — called  *a  magnetic  needle. 
(See  Compass.) — Any  thing  having  the  form  of  a  needle. 

(Manuf.)  This  simple  but  indispensable  adjunct  of 
civilization,  however  small  in  size,  requires  to  be  ma¬ 
nipulated  by  no  fewer  than  120  workmen  before  it  is 
ready  for  the  housewife.  The  first  operation  which 
has  to  he  gone  through  is  to  reduce  the  best  steel,  by 
means  of  a  wire-drawing  machine,  to  the  suitable 
diameter  of  the  needle.  The  steel  wire  is  brought  in 
bundles  to  the  manufactory,  where  it  is  tested  by  being 
re-heated  and  plunged  into  cold  water,  after  which  it  is 
snapped  between  the  fingers  in  order  to  ascertain  its 
quality.  The  wire  that  is  the  most  brittle  is  kept  for  a 
peculiar  kind  of  needle,  anil  the  rest  which  has  passed! 
the  test  is  calibred,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  is  equally  j 
thick  all  through  and  of  the  required  gauge.  The  coils  j 
of  wire  are  then  cut  by  a  pair  of  mechanical  shears  into 
pieces  of  about  eight  feet  long,  and  again  into  the  requi- j 
site  needle-length.  In  order  to  cut  120  wires,  only  two 
successive  incisions  are  requisite,  and, consequently,  the  j 
shears,  by  striking  21  blows  in  a  minute, cut  in  10  hours 
fully  400,000  ends  of  steel  wire,  which  produce  more 
than  800,000  needles.  After  the  wires  are  cut,  being 
more  or  less  bent,  they  require  to  be  straightened ;  and 
the  operation  is  thus  performed:  —  They  are  enclosed, 
Tom  5,000  to  6,000  at  a  time,  in  two  strong  iron  rings, 
and  the  bundle  is  placed  upon  a  flat  smooth  bench  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  cast-iron  plate,  which  has  two  grooves  in  it 
to  receive  the  projecting  circumference  of  the  rings. 
Above  the  bundle  is  then  placed  another  plate  or  rule, 
which  has  likewise  two  grooves  to  receive  the  rings,  anil 
by  pressing  this  down  two  or  three  times,  the  wires  are 
immediately  straightened.  The  needles,  now  in  their 
embryo  state,  are  then  taken  to  the  pointing-house, 
where,  by  means  of  some  thirty  grind-stones  driven  by 
a  Water-wheel,  they  are  to  he  sharpened.  The  workman 
seats  himself  in  front  of  the  grindstone  (which,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rapidity  of  its  revolutions,  is  inclosed 
with  iron  plates  <»r  bauds,  having  *lits  between  for  the 
wire  to  he  applied  to  thestone).  and  seizing  fifty  or  sixty 
wires  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  his  right 
hand,  presents  one  end  of  the  bundle  to  the  grindstone, 
by  which  means  the  ends  are  made  conical  This  opera¬ 
tion  is  termed  roughing  dmon.  and  is  performed  without 
the  aid  of  water;  by  which  means  the  st»-el-dust  seriously 
damages  the  eyes  and  lungs  of  the  workmen.  There  are 
many  inventions  for  preventing  this  cause  of  had  health 
to  the  needle  workers ;  hut  they  seldom  adopt  any  pre¬ 
cautions.  preferring  to  go  along  on  the  old  plan,  and  to 
do  as  th**ir  lathers  did  before  them.  The  wires,  being 
thus  pointed,  are  then  transferred  to  the  first  workshop, 
and  are  cut  in  two,  so  as  to  form  two  separate  needles 


of  equal  length  and  quality.  For  each  different  sizeaf 
small  copper  plate  is  employed.  It  is  nearly  square,  and; 
has  a  turned-up  edge  on  two  of  its  sides;  the  one  is  I 
intended  to  receive  all  the  points,  while  the  other  resists1 
the  pressure  of  the  shears.  On  this  plate  a  certain 
iiumWr  of  wires  are  put  with  their  points  in  contact 
with  tiie  border,  and  they  are  cut  together  Hush  with 
the  plate,  by  means  of  a  small  pair  of  shears,  moved  by 
the  knee  of  the  workman.  These  even  wires  are  now 
taken  to  the  headjlattener.  This  workman,  seated  at  a < 
table  with  a  block  of  steel  before  him  about  three 
inches  cube,  takes  up  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  needles 
between  his  finger  and  thumb,  spreading  them  out  like 
a  fail,  with  the  points  under  the  thumb;  he  lays  the 
heads  on  the  steel  block,  and  with  a  small  fiat-laced 
hammer  strikes  a  lew  successive  blows  upon  them  so  as 
to  fiatteu  them  in  an  instant.  The  heads  having  become 
hardened  by  hammering,  are  now  annealed  by  heating 
and  slow'  cooling,  and  are  handed  to  the  piercer ,  gen¬ 
erally  a  child,  who  forms  the  eye  in  a  second  by  laying 
onesided’  the  head  upon  a  block  ot  steel,  and  by  driving 
a  small  punch  through  the  other  side  with  a  smart  tap 
of  his  hammer.  The  eyes  are  then  trimmed  by  driving 
the  punch  through  them  again,  and,  utter  laying  the 
needle  with  the  punch  sticking  through  it  upon  the 
block  of  steel,  hammering  the  head  oil  the  sides,  which 
causes  it  to  take  the  torm  of  the  punch.  The  next 
operator  makes  the  groove  at  the  eye,  aud  rounds  the 
head,  which  he  does  with  a  small  file.  The  needles 
being  thus  prepared,  are  thrown,  by  the  workman,  pell- 
mell,  into  a  sort  of  drum  or  box,  in  which  they  are 
made  to  arrange  themselves  in  parallel  lines  by  means 
of  a  few  dexterous  shakes  of  the  workman's  arm.  They 
are  now  ready  to  he  tempered,  for  which  purpose  they 
are  ranged  on  sheet-iron  plates,  generally  about  thirty 
pounds  weight  at  a  time,  containing  from  250,000  to 
500,000  needles,  and  are  placed  in  a  furnace,  whence, 
after  being  heated  to  redness,  they  are  removed,  and 
immersed  suddenly  in  a  hath  of  coid  water.  Some 
manufacturers  heat  the  needles  by  means  of  immersion 
in  melted  lead.  Polishing  is  the  next  operation,  and 
it  is  the  longest  and  most  expensive  process.  This 
is  effected  upon  bundles  containing  500,000  needles, 
by  a  machine,  under  the  guidance  of  one  man,  who 
can  polish  about  thirty  bundles  at  once.  The  needles 
are  rolled  up  in  the  bundles,  covered  with  canvas  in 
layers,  with  quartzose  sand  interspersed  between  the 
layers,  which  are  smeared  with  rape-seed  oil.  These 
packets  are  then  exposed  to  the  to-and-fro  pressure 
of  wooden  tables,  by  which  the  needles  are  rubbed 
constantly  together  on  every  side, and  get  finely  polished. 
They  are  then  scoured  by  the  cask ;  that  is  to  say,  alter 
being  worked  during  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  under 
the  tables,  the  needles  are  taken  out  of  the  packets,  and 
are  placed  in  wooden  bowls,  where  they  are  mixed  with 
sawdust  to  absorb  the  black  grease.  They  are  then  put 
in  a  cask,  which  revolves  by  means  of  a  handle  and 
axis,  on  which  it  is  supported  in  its  frame,  and  some 
more  sawdust  is  added,  and  the  cask  revolved  rapidly 
until  they  are  quite  clean,  and  the  eyes  are  clear.  Win¬ 
nowing  is  the  next  process,  and  it  is  achieved  by  means 
of  a  mechanical  ventilator,  the  same  as  is  used  for  win¬ 
nowing  corn,  and  the  operation  leaves  the  needles 
bright  and  clear  from  all  impurity.  For  the  best  ’de¬ 
scriptions  of  needles,  the  three  operations  of  polishing, 
scouring,  and  winnowing  are  generally  performed  at 
least  ten  times.  They  are  then  sorted  in  the  order  of 
their  polish,  and  the  sorter  separates  all  that  have 
broken  points,  heads,  or  other  defects.  Afterwards  they 
are  divided  into  quantities  for  packing  up,  for  sale,  in  the 
small  blue  paper  parcels  in  which  they  are  usually  seen. 

Nee  dle,  v.  a.  To  form,  as  crystals,  in  the  shape  of  a 
needle. 

— v.  n.  To  shoot  into  crystals  in  the  form  of  a  needle. 

Needle-book,  n.  Something  in  which  to  kerp  nee¬ 
dles,  usually  made  in  the  form  of  a  book,  with  cloth 
leaves ;  a  housewife. 

Nee'dleftil,  n. ;  pi.  Needtefuls.  As  much  thread  as 
is  generally  put  at  one  time  in  the  needle 

Nee'd  n.  [Ger.  zundnadel-gewehr.]  (Gun.) 

The  modern  Prussian  rifle,  invented  by  Nicolas  Dreyse, 
a  locksmith.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  needle- 
gun  lies  in  this:  that  a  cartridge  is  employed  which 
contains  within  itself  the  fulminating  compound  that  is 
to  ignite  the  powder;  and  since  this  fulminate  lies  buried 
between  the  powder  and  the  bullet,  it  can  only  be  reached 
ami  struck,  and  hence  ignited,  by  a  needle  piercing  the 
cartridge.  First,  la  ginning  with  the  feature  most  prom¬ 
inent,  the  needle,  fixed  in  a  holder  or  holt  encircled  by  a 
spiral  spring,  the  recoil  of  which  is  to  dart  the  needle 
into  the  explosive  charge:  second,  Cite  lock ,  or  appliance 
for  drawing  the  needle  hack  to  put  into  connection 
with  the  trigger;  third,  the  chamber,  which  forms  the 
breech-piece,  and  which  carries  a  little  tube,  or  guide, 
through  which  the  needle  passes  to  the  cartridge.  The 
whole  of  this  mechanism  is  carried  in  a  cylindrical  case, 
which  is  fixed  to  the  stock  by  bands,  and  into  which 
the  barrel  is  screwed,  so  that  the  case  forms,  as  it  were, 
a  prolongation  of  the  barrel.  Lastly,  there  is  the  trig¬ 
ger,  which,  when  pulled,  discharges  the  imedle  from  its 
detaining  catch.  How  these  various  ports  are  disposed, 
and  what  is  their  action,  will,  we  hope,  be  made  clear 
by  the  accompanying  diagram  and  the  following  de¬ 
scription.  The  illustration  shows  the  position  of  the 
parts  at  the  moment  of  firing,  just  as  the  needle  has 
struck  the  fulminate.  A  is  the  needle-holt  carrying  the 
needle,  ami  furnished  with  two  shoulders  op  projections, 
a  and  tl,  the  hinder  part  passing  through  the  spiral 
spring.  BB  is  the  lock  for  drawing  the  needle-holt 
hack.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  little  tube,  with  a  project¬ 
ing  thumb-piece  at  one  end,  and  a  little  tooth  or  catch 
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(catching  the  projection.  d%  of  the  needle-bolt)  at  the 
other.  It  is.  moreover,  held  in  its  place  by  the  locking¬ 
spring  b ,  hut  can  i»e  drawn  back  when  b  is  pressed 
down.  CC  is  the  chamber,  also  tubular,  in  which  is 
fixed  the  needle-guide,  d.  This  chamber  slides  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  in  the  outer  case  by  an  action  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  to  a  street-door  holt ;  and  it  is  furnished 
on  the  outside  with  a  knob  or  handle,  by  which  to  move 
it,  bolt-fashion  ;  a  slot,  not  shown  in  the  sectional  draw¬ 
ing,  being  cut  lengthwise  in  it  to  allow  it  to  pass  the 
catch,  h.  Its  bevelled  or  conical  end  exactly  fits  the 
corresponding  bevelled  or  conical  end  of  the  barrel,  and 
it  is  forced  into  close  contact  with  the  latter  by  a  side- 
wise  motion  of  the  knob  (bolt  -  fashion  again;,  which 
motion,  by  thrusting  the  base  of  the  knob,  c,  against  the 
slightly  inclined  edge,  f  of  a  slot  in  the  outer  case, 
jams  the  two  bevelled  surfaces  together,  and  thus  tightly 
closes  the  breech.  D  is  the  trigger  acting  upon  the 
spring,  g,  and  thus  upon  the  catch,/*.  It  will  he  seen 
that  the  upper  surface  of  the  trigger’s  horizontal  arm 
takes  its  purchase  against  the  under  side  of  the  case,  and 
that  it  is  furnished  with  3  knuckles  or  points  of  press¬ 
ure;  aud  it  w  ill  be  easily  understood,  that,  according  as 
either  of  these  are  pressed  against  the  case,  by  pull¬ 
ing  upon  the  trigger,  so  will  the  catch,  h,  l»e  drawn 
down  to  a  greater  distance.  The  first  one  is  in  bearing 
when  the  gun  is  out  of  use,  or  immediately  alter  firing. 
When  the  second  or  midtile  one  is  brought  to  hear,  the 
catch,  h.  is  drawn  down  sufficiently  to  allow  the  needle- 
holt  shoulder,  a ,  to  pass  over  it.  When  the  third  is 
brought  to  bear,  h  is  so  far  withdrawn  that  the  whole 
of  the  lock-tube,  11  B.  will  pass  over  it,  so  that  a  soldier 
can,  if  necessary.  disable  his  gun  in  a  moment.  If  he 
has  to  retreat,  leaving  his  gun  behind  him,  he  merely 
pulls  the  trigger  %ery  hard,  ami  draws  BB  out  by  the 
thump-piece,  and  he  leaves  behind  him  an  empty,  use¬ 
less  barrel.  These  various  parts  are  thus  manipulated 
in  the  process  of  loading  and  fil  ing:  —  First,  the  thumb 
is  pressed  upon  the  spring,  6,  and  by  means  of  the  thumb- 
piece  the  small  lock-tube  is  draw  n  back,  pulling  with 
it,  by  means  of  the  little  tooth  at  the  opposite  end.  the 
needle-holt,  till  the  shoulder,  a.  is  caught  behind  the 
trigger-catch,  h.  Then,  by  pulling  the  knob  a  little  on 
one  side,  and  at  the  same  time  pushing  it  towards  the 
butt-end  of  the  stock,  the  chamber,  CC,  with  the  needle- 
guide,  is  slid  hack,  and  a  clear  space  is  left  in  that  part 
of  the  case  which  is  jn  our  drawing  occupied  by  the 
needle-guide.  Through  the  opening  thus  made  the 
cartridge  is  inserted  into  the  end  of  the  barrel,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  diagram.  The  chamber  is 
then  bolted  up  again,  and  t lie  thumb-piece,  and  so  the 
lock  is  pushed  forward  to  its  original  position.  The 
position  of  things  is  then  just  ns  shown,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  the  needle-bolt,  ami  with  it  the  needle,  is 
held  back  by  the  shoulder,  a.  catching  against  the  trig¬ 
ger  dentent,  //,  the  spiral  spring  being  of  course  corn- 
pressed  or  in  tension.  The  gun  is  then  ready  for  firing, 
the  trigger  is  pulled,  h  is  drawn  down,  aud  the  spring, 
released,  darts 
the  needle 
through  the 
guide  into  the 
cartridge,  the 
blunt  end  of  the 
needle  sharply 
striking  the  ful¬ 
minate.  and  thus 
igniting  the 
charge  The  bar¬ 
rel  of  the  gun  19, 
by  the  latest  pat¬ 
tern,  32  in.  long 
and  6-10ths  of 
an  inch  bore,  the 
breech  end  be¬ 
ing  widened  out 
to  admit  the  car¬ 
tridge  easily  ; 
and  it  is  rifled 
with  4  grooves 
3-loOths  of  an 
inch  deep,  the 
rifling  taking 
one  turn  in  28*^ 
inches.  The  to¬ 
tal  weight  of  the 
gun, without  the 
sword  -  bayonet, 
is  10%  pounds. 

The  advantages 
claimed  for  the 
needle-gun  are 
chiefly  these : 
that  the  bullet 
is  propelled 
through  rifled 
grooves  without 
violent  forcing  Fig.  1927.  —  Prussian  needle-gui?. 
into  the  barrel 

—  indeed,  without  coming  into  contact  with  it;  that  the 
loading  is  simple  and  rapid,  the  hall,  powder,  and  cap 
being  contained  in  the  cartridge;  that  the  loading  is 
from  the  breech;  that  the  combustion  of  the  powder 
and  cartridge-case  is  more  complete  than  in  any  btln*r 
guns :  that  the  escaping  gas  carries  but  little  smoke 
with  it.:  that  the  gun  is  instantly  disabled,  if  necessary. 
Some  of  these  advantages  are  of  course  common  to  most 
breech-loaders ;  hut  there  is  one  esp»»cial  merit  in  the 
i\.  G.  w  hich  is  not  so  common  to  oth»*r  constructions, 
and  that  is  the  ease  with  which  the  mechanism  can  be 
Blade  and  put  together.  Notwithstanding  the  many 
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advantages  claimed  for  the  needle -pun,  and  which  it 
ims  proved  itself  to  possess,  at  least  over  the  Austrian 
muzzle-loaders,  it  seems  to  be  of  slow  adoption  in  other 
countries,  although  its  principles  and  mechanism  are 
generally  known.  The  late  rifle-competition  at  Vienna, 
ami  the  many  rifle-trials  in  Great  Britain,  our  own,  and 
other  countries,  show  that  the  various  governments, 
and  military  men  generally,  are  not  satisfied  that  the 
superiority  of  the  N.-G.  is  conclusive,  or  that  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  reliable  breech-loader  has  yet  been  produced. 


by  an  affidavit  as  to  the  debt,  and  the  defendant’s  in¬ 
tention  to  go  into  parts  without  the  State;  and  the 
person  when  arrested  may  obtain  his  liberty  by  either 
depositing  the  amount  indorsed  upon  the  writ,  or  by 
executing  a  bond,  with  two  sufficient  sureties  in  double 
that  sum,  not  to  leave  the  country. 

\efn  rious,  a.  [Lat.  nefarius ,  from  ne,  not,  and  fari, 
to  speak.]  Impious;  wicked  in  the  extreme ;  sinful, 
villanoiis  or  vile  in  the  highest  decree;  abominable; 
detestable;  infamous;  execrable:  atrocious. 

The  chief  objections  to  the  needle-gun  are  doubtless  thej  Nefn'riously,  adv.  \\  ith  extreme  wickedness;  abom- 
danger  attending  the  transportation  of  its  paper-car-  inably. 

tridge, and  the  delicacy  and  complication  of  its  median-  Nefa'rloiisiiess,  n.  The  quality  of  being  nefarious, 
ical  arrangements.  The  cartridge,  unlike  the  metallic,  NeilVvillc*  in  I^unsyl rtinia,  a  post-village  of  Lancas- 
does  not  assist  in  any  way  to  prevent  the  escape  of  gas  ter  co  ,  abt.  5  in.  N.  of  Lancaster. 

breech  wards,  so  the  junction  of  the  chamber-closer  or  Negnfrataiil'*  a  decayed  seaport-town  of  inndostan, 
breech-l»olt  with  the  barrel  must  be  a  perfect  median-  presidency  of  Madras,  diet,  ot  Tanjore,  on  the  Bay  ol 

ical  fit,  like  the  safety-valve  of  a  steam-boiler.  If  a  lit-  Bengal.  162  in.  55.  E.  ot  Madras  ;  pop.  10,000. 

tie  sand  were  to  get  into  the  joint,  an  injurious  escape  Negation,  n.  [Lat.  negatw,  from  De- 

of  gas  would  be  inevitable;  or  if  the  spiral  spring  that 
projects  the  needle  were  to  come  in  contact  with  salt- 

. ,  <  _ _ „  i  . . .  ; _ 


water,  the  weapon  would  speedily  become  ineffective. 
Considered  mechanically,  the  needle-gun  seems  incapa¬ 
ble  of  standing  rough  usage  for  a  lengthened  peri  oil ; 
ami  the  late  war  with  Austria  was  too  brief  to  set  this 
question  at  rest.  Nevertheless,  the  important  part 
which  it  took  in  great  battles,  rendered  decisive  chiefly 
through  its  agency,  and  tli£  influence  it  thus  had  in 
shortening  a  war,  will  always  secure  for  the  needle- 
gun  a  careful  consideration.  —  The  present  article  has 
been  taken  from  the  Import  to  the  Government  of 
the  Unit'd  States  on  the  Munitions  of  War  exhibited  at 
the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  (1867).  by  the  U.  States 
Commissioners,  Charles  B.  Norton  and  \V.  J.  Valentine. 
—  See  ChaSSEPOT. 

N<‘«*»l  1  e-ore,  n.  [From  the  ncicular  form  of  its  crystals] 
(M'n.)  A  native  sulphide  of  bismuth,  copper,  and  lead, 
found  at  Beresowsk  in  Siberia,  imbedded  in  white 
quartz.  It  occurs  in  acicular  four-  or  six-sided  prisms. 

Neo'd le-pointed,  a.  Pointed  as  a  needle. 

Xee  <ller,  n.  One  who  makes  needles. 

Nee’dle*spar,  n.  (Mm.)  Aragonite,  q.  v. 

Neexlles,  The,)  a  cluster  of  pointed  rocks  on  the  coast 


nial:  refusal;  a  declaration  that  something  is  not,  or 
has  not  been,  or  shall  not  he. 

( Logic.)  The  absence  of  a  quality  in  a  thing  which, 
by  nature,  cannot  have  it;  or  the  description  of  a  thing 
by  denying  its  possession  of  some  quality  which,  by 
nature,  it  has  not 


Neg  ative,  a.  Implying  denial  or  negation  ;  —  opposed  Neg;ot  iable,  t-go'shi-.)  a. 
to  affirmative. — Implying  absence; — opposed  to  positive.  N.  paper  ;  N-  instrument. 

_ Having  the  power  uY  stopping, withholding,  or  restrain-  as  are  freely  assignable  from 

exchange  and  promissory  ir 

negotiability  of  a  bill  between  all  persons,  except  tli 
government,  that  tli"  words  “  payable  to  order.’  or  “  t 


ng  the  pc 

ing;  as,  a  negative  vote. 

— n.  A  proposition  by  which  something  is  denied. —  A 
word  which  denies,  as  no,  or  not.  —  The  right  or  power 
of  preventing  the  enaction  of  a  law  or  decree.— A  deci¬ 
sion  or  answer  expressive  of  negation. 

( Photog.)  A  photographic  picture  in  which  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  the  natural  object  are  transposed  ;  the 
high  lights  being  black,  and  the  deep  shadows  trans¬ 
parent.  or  nearly  so.  Negatives  are  taken  on  glass  and 
paper  by  various  processes,  atul  should  indicate  with 
extreme  delicacy,  and  in  reverse  order,  the  various  gra¬ 
dations  of  light  and  shade  which  occur  in  a  landscape 
or  portrait.  A  negative  differs  from  a  positive  inasmuch 
as  in  the  latter  case  it  is  required  to  produce  a  deposit 
of  pure  metallic  silver  to  be  viewed  by  refected  light; 
while  in  the  latter,  density  to  transmitted  light  is  tin- 
chief  desideratum ;  accordingly,  inorganic  reducing  and 
retarding  agents  are  employed  in  the  development  of  a 
positive,  while  those  of  organic  origin  are  used  in  the 
production  of  a  negative.  The  value  of  a  negative  con¬ 
sists  in  tin*  power  it  gives  of  multiplying  positive  proof. 
See  Positive. 

Negative  Quantity.  (Algebra.)  A  quantity  which 


is  opposite  to  positive  quantity ,  and  which  is  character-  The  transaction  of  business  bet  wee 
jz.-il  by  having  the  symbol -prefixed  to  it.  Tile  theory  Xejro'tialor.  (sln-a-tor.)  n.  [Lnt.J 
of  nwilive  quantities  in  attended  with  great  ditli-  one  who  treats  with  other s. 


done,  or  that  requires  to  he  done.  —  Slight ;  omission  of 
attention  or  civilities.  —  State  of  being  disregarded. 

Neglecl'edliess,  n.  State  of  being  neglected. 

Neglect 'er.  n.  One  who  neglects. 

Xe$fleet't'iil,  a.  Heedless;  careless;  inattentive. — 
Accustomed  or  apt  to  omit  what  mayor  ought  to  be 
done.  —  Treating  with  neglect  or  slight.  —  Indicating 
neglect,  slight,  or  indifference. 

Nfglecl'flllly.  adv.  With  neglect;  with  heedless 
inattention  ;  with  careless  indifference. 

Neglect'lngly,  adr.  Heedlessly  ;  carelessly. 

Ne^li xev.  (roy-li-zhd'.)n.  [Fr.  nt'gligf.]  A  plain  gown, 
fir  ting  easily  to  the  shape,  formerly  worn  by  ladies. 

Negligence,  n.  [Fr.  negligence:  Lit.  negligent  ia.“\ 
OmisMon  to  do;  habitual  omission  of  that  which  ought 
to  be  done,  or  a  lmbit  of  omitting  to  do  things;  care¬ 
lessness.  —  Instance  of  neglect ;  a  negligent  act. 

Nej^'Iijceilt.  a.  [Fr.  negligent ;  Lat.  negligent,  from 
n^gligo.]  Careless;  heedless;  apt  or  accustomed  to 
omit  what  ought  to  be  done;  regardless;  indifferent; 
inattentive. 

^><r'|i^ent|y.  d(fr.  Carelessly;  heedlessly;  without 
exactness.  —  With  slight,  disregard,  or  inattention. 

Negotiabil  ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  negotiable  or 
transferable  by  indorsement. 

That  may  be  negotiated. 
(Lair.)  Such  documents 
om  one  to  another,  as  bills  of 
exchange  and  promissory  notes.  It  is  essential  to  the 

til  persons,  except  t 

to 

bearer,”  or  other  equivalent  words,  be  used,  authorizing 
the  payee  to  assign  or  convey  the  same  to  third  parties. 
This  inode  of  transfer  depends  upon  the  form  in  w  hich 
it  is  made  negotiable.  It  payable  to  the  bearer,  tlidi  it 
may  he  transferred  l»y  mere  delivery :  but  it  originally 
payable  to  a  person  or  bis  order,  then  it  is  properly 
transferable  by  indorsement,  because  in  no  other  way 
will  the  transfer  convey  a  legal  title. 

Nego'tiate.  r.  n.‘  To  treat  with  another  respecting 
purchase  and  sale;  to  hold  intercourse  in  bargaining  or 
tr.iHe.  —  To  hold  intercourse  with  another  in  respect  to 
a  treaty,  league,  or  convention  ;  to  treat  with,  respect¬ 
ing  peace  or  commerce. 

— r.  a.  To  procure  by  mutual  intercourse  and  agreement 
with  another;  to  procure,  mak**.  or  establish  by  mutual 
intercourse  and  agreement  with  others.  —  To  sell;  to 
pass:  to  transfer  for  a  valuable  consideration. 

Nejrotiaf  ion.  (-shi-a'shun.)  n.  [Fr.  n(gocuition ;  T*at. 
negotiatin')  The  transacting  of  business  in  traffic:  the 
treating  with  another  respecting  sale  or  purchase.— 
The  transaction  of  business  between  nations. 

One  who  negotiates; 


of  negativ 
cutty  and 

higher  - -  - - -  . 

a—b ,  where  a  is  greater  than  b,  the  quantity  can  read-  Negralx,  {ne,j  rise,  f  iro 

’  -  -  —  •  «  ■  «-•-  -  Irawaddy  River,  in  Burmah.  Lat.  of  Cape  Negrais,  16” 

1'  N..  Lon.  01°  14'  K. —  Cape  Negrais  forms  the  S.W.ex- 


ind  many  obstructions  when  it  ascends  to  the  Negro'tlnt ory.  a.  R*_  .  ..  .  , 

branches  of  mathematics.  In  the  expression  N>gOli«ltriX.  n  A  female  who  negotiates. 


Relating:  to  negotiation. 

A  female  who  negotiates. 

.1  a  small  islaml  at  the  month  of  the 


ily  he  solved;  hut  when  we  have  a  —  b.  where b  is  creator 
than  a,  the  expression  is  attended  with  much  diflieulty. 
as  js  ni,0  —a  hy  itself.  The  licst  definition,  and  what 
most  natural',  is  that  given  hy  Newton,  and  followed 
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of  the  English  Chann-1,  off  the  Isle  of  Wight;  Lat.  50° 

.99'  9"  N.,  Lon.  1°  31'  W. 

Xt*e«ries<».  In  want  of  nothing:  having  no  need. — 

Not  needed  or  wanted;  unnecessary;  not  requisite; 
nseless. 

Noevl’lessly,  adv.  Without  necessity ;  unnecessarily; 
without  n«*ed. 

Nee<I  less  lies*,  n.  Unnecessariness. 

Nee'<lle-»t01ie,  ».  (Min.)  Scolecito.  g.  r. 

Neo'dlo«n  n. ;  pi.  Neb'U.e-women.  A  seam¬ 

stress:  a  woman  w  ho  works  with  a  needle. 

Nee'<lle-\vork,  n.  Work  executed  with  a  needle  ;  or, 
the  business  of  a  seamstress. 

N oo<l  1  p-worked,  ( neefdl-wurlcl ,)  a.  Worked  with 
needles. 

Nee'«lly,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling  a  needle. 

Neetln.  adv.  Necessarily;  indispensably;  —  generally 
used  with  must. 

••  Needs  must  when  the  Devil  drives.”  —  Proverb. 

Nee«Is'by,  adv.  Without  need ;  needlessly. 

NeeH'y,  a.  Necessitous;  indigent:  very  poor;  distressed 
through  want  of  the  means  of  living. 

Needy,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Clackamas  co.,  abt. 

15  m.  S.E.  of  Oregon  City. 

Neel'ghnn,  n.  (Z»)l)  See  Nylghau. 

Neeni'-tree,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Meliacf..®. 

Nee'mih,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Stearns  co.,  abt 
m.  8.  of  St.  Cloud. 

Neenall,  in  Wiseonsin.  a  post-village  and  township  of 

Winnebago  co.,  a!»t.  36  m.  S.W.  of  Or  en  Bay;  jmp.  of  Negatively 
townsliip  abt.  2,000. 

Neenuli  River,  in  Wisconsin.  S*"*  Fox  Riv”.r. 

Ne’er, ' ndr.)  w/v.  A  contraction  ot  Neveii.  n.  r. 

Noer  \v  i  ml  on,  (nair-vin*dm.)  a  village  ot  J*  Igium,  2 
ni.  from  Laulen.  Here  William  III  of  England  was 
defeated  l»y  the  duke  of  Luxembourg,  in  169  ’.;  and  here, 
in  i793,  the  French  were  defeated  l*v  the  Austrians. 

Ne  ex  eat  Republic*.  [Lat..  that  he  mav  not  leave 
the  country.]  (  Lam.)  A  writ  issued  against  a  person 
whoowos  an  actually  due  equitable  debt  and  is  meditat- 1 
ing  a  departure  from  the  realm,  to  prevent  his  flight  ! 
without  the  leave  of  the  court.  The  motion  for  the  writ, 
except  in  some 


N..  Lon.  9i°  14'  _ 

tremity  of  the  pVov.  of  Pegu,  a  part  of  the  region  in 
Further  India  which  is  known  as  British  Burundi. 

by  Euler,  that  negative  quantities  are  less  than  nothing;  Ne'greKS,  h.  A  female  negro.  .  f  ..mai 

the  second  definSon  i™„y  »dopt..l  »*«>.  regard  to 

island;  Lat.  IS°  16'  N.,  Lon.  78°  22'  W.  The  other  is  8 
m  further  N.  „  .  , 

Negrillos,  n.  (Sp.,  dim.  of  Negroes.] 


the  second  definition  is  usually  adopt 
mechanics,  that  negative  quantities  are  similar  to  posi¬ 
tive  quantities,  only  that  they  are  taken  in  a  contrary 
sense,  or  opposite  direction.  D’Alembert,  however,  has 
shown  that  both  these  definitions  lead  to  inaccurate  |  Nesrri'toa 
notions,  lie  observes:  Let  there  be  the  proportion 

1  : _ i  —  l  ;  1,  which  is  true  in  its  results,  because 

the  product  of  the  means  must  equal  the  product  of  the 
extremes,  or  rice  rersd.  Now  it  must  be  considered 
that  if  —1  be  less  than  nothing,  it  will  be  consequently 
much  more  less  than  the  positive  number  1.  Therefore 
it  can  be  deduced  that  the  second  term  is  less  than  the 
first,  and  consequently  the  fourth  be  less  than  the  third. 

That  is  to  say,  1  will  be  less  than  — 1;  but  it  has  been 
proved  to  be  greater  than  — 1 :  consequently,  it  will  lie 
both  less  and  greater,  which  is  absurd.  The  only 
true  interpretation  which  we  can  attach  to  a  negative 
quantity,  is,  that  it  is  an  absolute  quantity  which  does 
not  conform  to  the  system  of  reasoning  by  which  posi¬ 
tive  quantities  are  governed,  hut  that  it  relates  to  an¬ 
other  system  in  such  a  manner,  that,  in  order  to  render 
the  formula;  for  the  first  system  applicable  to  it,  the 
sign  which  precedes  it  must  be  changed  from  +  to  — , 
or  from  — to  +.  For  instance,  if  y  represents  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  and  z,  it  docs  not  follow  that  by  sub¬ 
stituting  —  y  for  -f  y,  the  quantity  represented  by  y  be¬ 
comes  negative;  but  merely  that  of  the  two  quantities 
a  and  z,  the  one  which  was  the  greater  in  the  case  in 
which  y  has  the  sign  +,  becomes  the  smaller  when  the 
symbol  of  y  is  changed  into  — .  See  Imaginary  Quan¬ 
tity.  .  | 

Negative,  r.  a.  To  dismiss  by  negation  ;  to  disprove  ;  ] 
to  prove  the  contrary  of.  —  To  reject  by  vote;  to  refuse  , 
to  enact  or  sanction':  to  resist  a  choice  or  what  is  pro-  Ne  jrro 
posed.  ...  ^  .. 

'  ‘  ‘  “  adv.  With  or  hy  denial ;  not  a  rma- 

tivedy. —  In  the  form  of  speech  implying  the  absence 
of  something. 

Nejjon nee',  in  Michigan ,  a  po«t-village  and  townsliip 
of  ! Marquette  co.,  14  in’.  S.W.  of  Marquette  ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  1,600. 

Neglect'.  r.  a.  [Lat.  neylertus,  from  negliga.) 
by  carelessness  ;  not  to  heed,  care  for,  or  attend  t« 
disregard:  to  overlook;  to  omit  hy  carelessness  *»r  de¬ 
sign;  to  forbear  to  do.  use,  imply,  promote,  or  attend 
to  —  To  slight;  to  take  no  notice  of;  to  treat  with 
scornful  lieedlessness.  —  To  omit  to  accept  or  embrace. 


To  omit 
to 


as  ail  offer  , 

special  cases,  requires  to  be  supported] —re.  Omission;  forbearance  to  do  anything  that  can  b 

4o3 


(Ethnology.)  Th-  name  given  by  the  Spaniard*  t"  cer¬ 
tain  Negro-like  tribes  inhabiting  the  iuteriorof  some  of 
the  1'liillppine  Islands,  and  differing  essentially,  both 
in  features  and  manners,  from  the  Malay  inhabitants  of 
tile  Kastern  Archipelago.  They  hear  a  very  strong  re¬ 
semblance  to  tile  Negroes  of  Guinea,  but  are  much 
smaller  in  size,  averaging  in  height  not  more  tiian  four 
feet  eight  inches,  whence  their  appellation  of  .V.  or 
little  Negroes.  They  are  also  called  by  the  Spaniards 
Negrito*  lift  Monti,  from  their  inhabiting  the  moun¬ 
tainous  districts  for  1  be  most  part;  and  one  of  tlie  is¬ 
lands  where  they  are  most  numerous  bears  the  name  of 
Jsla  dr  Ion  Negros.  These  N  are  also  known  by  the 
names  Afta.  Aigta.  lie.  lnapta.  and  lgolote  or  Igorote.. 
They  are  described  as  a  short,  small,  hut  well-made  and 
active  people,  the  lower  part  of  the  face  projecting  like 
that  of  tiie  African  Negroes,  the  hair  either  woolly  or 
frizzled,  and  the  complexion  exceedingly  dark,  it  not 
quite  so  black  as  that  of  the  Negroes.  All  writers  con¬ 
cur  in  speaking  of  them  as  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths 
of  savagedom.  wandering  in  the  woods  and  mountains, 
Without  anv  fixed  dwellings,  and  with  only  a  strip  of 
hark  to  cover  their  nakedness.  The  N  are  found  only 
in  five  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  namely,  Luzon,  Min¬ 
doro  Pnnav.  Negros,  and  Mindanao,  and  are  estimated 
at  about  25.000  souls.  They  are  altogether  an  island 
people,  and  are  lienee  treated  of  by  Prichard  under  th, 
designation  of  Pelagian  Negroes. 

n  rLat  viger.  black.]  ( Ethnology.)  A  nnm, 
properly  applied  to  a  race  or  variety  of  the  human  spe¬ 
cies  inhabiting  the  central  portion  of  Africa,  princi¬ 
pally  between  Lat.  10°  N  and  20°  S  .  on  account  of  one 
of  their  most  striking  characteristics  —  I heir  Mack  color. 
They  do  not  include  the  Egyptians.  Nubians .  Abys-in- 
ians  &r..  of  Northern,  nor  the  Hottentots  ot  Southern 
Africa  Their  characteristics  are:  skin  black.  Mur 
woolly,  lips  thick,  nose  depressed,  jaw  protruded,  fote- 
heud  retirin'-,  proportions  of  the  extremities  abnormal. 
They  occupy  about  one-fair  of  Africa.  The  Egyptians 
became  acquainted  with  Negroes  through  the  conquests 
of  their  rulers  about  23"0  a  c..  and  represented  them 
on  their  monument*  as  early  as  160(1  n  c.;  whence  we 
know  that  for  nearly  thirty-five  centuries  the  type  has 
remained  unchanged.  They  were  known  to  the  Greeks 
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till  the  7th  century  b.  c.  In  Africa,  the  Negro  tribes  I 
have  in  general  elevated  themselves  considerably  above 
the  simple  state  of  nature,  living  in  settled  habitations, 
practising  a  rude  agriculture,  and  carrying  on  certain 
manufactures.  They  display  considerable  ingenuity  in 
the  manufacture  of  weapons,  the  working  of  iron,  weav¬ 
ing  of  mats,  cloth,  and  baskets  from  dried  grasses,  in  the 
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dressing  of  skins  of  animals,  structure  of  their  huts  and 
household  utensils,  and  the  making  of  various  imple¬ 
ments.  Their  religion  is  a  species  of  Fetichism,and  they 
believe  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  witchcraft,  charms  and 
spells,  omens,  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  &c.  Though 
cruel  to  their  enemies  and  prisoners,  and  setting  little 
value  on  human  life,  they  are  naturally  kind-hearted, 
affectionate,  hospitable  to  strangers,  unsuspecting,  and 
communicative  of  their  joys  and  sorrows.  They  are  of 
a  cheerful  disposition,  and  passionately  fond  of  music. 
Their  languages  are  described  as  extremely  rude  and 
imperfect,  almost  destitute  of  construction,  and  inca- 
palde  of  expressing  abstractions. 

Ne$?'roloi«l,  a.  [Aegro,  and  Or.  eidos,  form.]  That  re¬ 
sembles  the  Negroes. 

Neg,ro|><>iit,  orCuu.cis,  the  cap.  town  of  the  island 
and  govt,  of  Eul  oea,  Greece,  situated  on  the  Euripus,  a 
strait  separating  the  island  from  Boeotia,  and  which  at 
this  point  is  only  120  feet  wide.  Pop.  5,000.  See  Euikea. 

Nej^'ropont,  (i’lliuuiel  of,)  an  arm  of  the  iEgean 
Sea.  Greece,  lying  between  Euboea  and  Hellas,  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  S.E.  portion  of  the  anc.  Euripus.  Ext.  40 
miles  long. 

Ne'gros,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  S.  of  Luzon ;  urea.  6,7 80-  sq.  in.  Fop  49.0  0. 

Net’ll ll'<lo,  n.  (Hot.)  The  Ash-leaved  Maple,  or  Box  El¬ 
der,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Aceracesc.  The  N.  American 
species,  A.  aceroi/es ,  is  a  handsome  tree,  20-30  feet  high, 
with  irregular,  spreading  branches,  growing  in  woods. 
The  trunk  is  about  one  foot  in  diameter,  and,  when 
young,  covered  with  a  smooth,  yellowish-green  hark. 

Ne'g US,  n.  A  liquor  made  of  wine,  hot- water,  sugar,  nut¬ 
meg,  and  lemou-juice;  —  so  called  from  the  English  Col. 
Negus,  the  first  maker. 

Ncliemi'ali,  (Hook  of.)  (Script.)  The  title  of  one 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  whose  author,  Nehe- 
niiah.  flourished  about  444-405  b.  c.  He  was  sent  by 
the  Persian  monarch,  to  whom  he  was  cup-bearer,  to 
rebuild  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  after  the  return  from  the 
captivity,  and  “to  seek  the  welfare  of  the  children  of 
Israel.”  The  Book,  therefore,  contains  a  narrative  of 
the  transactions  in  which  he  bore  a  principal  part,  and 
the  reforms  effected  by  him  It  may  he  divided  into  8 
parts:  1.  The  departure  of  Nehemiah  from  Shushan, 
furnished  with  a  royal  commission  to  rebuild  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  and  his  arrival  there  (i.,  ii.  1-11);  2,  an 
account  of  the  building  of  the  walls  and  gates  of  the 
city,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  interposed  by  the 
Samaritans  (ii.  12-20,  iii.-vii.  4):  3,  a  register  of  the  ex¬ 
iles  who  first  returned  from  Babylon,  and  an  account 
of  oblations  at  the  Temple  (vii.5-73);  4.  a  solemn  read¬ 
ing  of  the  law  by  Ezra,  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles (viii.) ; 
5,  a  solemn  fast  and  repentance  of  the  people,  and  re¬ 
newal  of  the  covenant  with  Jehovah  (ix  ,  x.i;  6,  a  list 
of  those  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  and  in  other  cities, 
register  and  succession  of  the  high-priests,  chief  Levi  tea, 


and  principal  singers  (xi.,  xii.  1-26):  7.  the  dedication 
of  the  city  walls  (xii.  27-47 ;;  8,  the  correction  by  Nehe¬ 
miah  of  abuses  which  had  crept  in  during  his  absence 
(xiii.)  This  book  was  once  connected  with,  and  formed 
part  of,  the  hook  of  Ezra;  and  hence  some  ancient 
writers  called  it  the  Second  Book  of  Ezra,  or  Esdraa,  and 
even  regarded  that  learned  scribe  as  the  author  ot  it. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  however,  that  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  Nehemiah,  for  its  style  and  spirit,  except 
in  one  portion,  are  wholly  unlike  Ezra’s.  Nehemiah 
was  unquestionably,  and  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  author 
of  the  earlier  portion  down  to  chapter  vii.  4.  the  greater 
part  of  what  follows  being  evidently  compiled  from 
records.  The  canonical  character  of  the  work  is  estab¬ 
lished  by  very  ancient  testimony. 

Xeigh,  (nd,i  v.  n.  To  utter  a  sound,  like  a  horse,  ex¬ 
pressive  of  want  or  desire:  to  whinny. 

— n.  The  Voice  of  a  horse;  a  whinnying. 

Neighbor,  ( na'bur ,)  n.  [A.S.  neh-gebur;  Ger.  nachbar.] 
One  who  lives  or  dwells  near  to  another.  —  One  who 
lives  in  lamiliarity  with  another.  —  A  fellow-being;  one 
of  the  human  race;  any  one  who  needs  our  help. 

— a.  Near  to  another;  adjoining;  as,  a  neighbor  house. 

— v.  a.  To  be  near  to;  to  adjoin. 

— r.  n.  To  inhabit  the  vicinity;  as,  he  neighbors  near.  (R.) 

Nci;;hborl»oo«l,  n.  A  place  near;  the  vicinity;  vi¬ 
cinage;  the  adjoining  district,  or  any  place  not  distant. 
—  State  of  being  near  each  other.  —  The  inhabitants 
who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  each  other. 

Neighbor i njf,  ( na'bur-ing ,)  a.  Living  or  being  near. 

Nidgli  borliness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  neigh¬ 
borly. 

Heigli'horly,  a.  Like  or  becoming  a  neighbor;  kind; 
friendly;  civil;  obliging.  —  Cultivating  familiar  inter¬ 
course;  interchanging  frequent  visits. 

— adr.  With  social  civility. 

Neil'gflierry  Hills  or  Neil'gherries,  a  range 
of  mountains  in  S.  Hindustan,  presidency  of  Madras,  at 
the  junction  of  the  S.  and  W.  Ghauts;  Lat.  between  11° 
10'  and  11°  38'  N.,  Lon.  76°  30'  and  79°  10'  E.  Area.  700 
sq.  m.  Several  of  their  summits  attain  an  elevation  rang¬ 
ing  from  6,000  to  8,760  feet. 

Neills'burjg’,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Placer  co., 
abt.  0  m.  N.E.  of  Auburn. 

Neills'ville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Clark 
co..  abt.  60  m.  N.N.E.  of  LaCrosse. 

Neisse,  ( ni'sa ,)  a  river  of  Prussian  Silesia,  which, after  a 
N.E.  course  of  US  m.,  joins  the  Oder  15  in.  N.W.  ofOppeln. 

Neis'se, a  fortified  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  on  thoNeis- 
se,  48  m.  S.S.E.  of  Breslau.  The  principal  public  build¬ 
ings  are  the  castle,  t lie  palace,  and  the  commandant’s 
residence.  Manuf.  Woollens,  linens,  ribbons,  and  ho¬ 
siery.  Jbp.  18,747. 

Noitli.  (Egyptian  Myth.)  A  deity  who  was  regarded  as 
an  incarnation  of  nature,  and  as  the  patroness  of  all 
the  arts.  Her  most  celebrated  temple  was  at  Sais,  where 
stood  the  famous  Veiled  Image. 

Neither,  ( ne'ther ,)  pron.  [A.S.  nathor,  nauther.]  Not 
either;  not  the  one  or  the  other. 

— conj.  Not  either;  nor. 

Neiva,  Neva,  Nitsa.  or  Nitza,  (na'va,)  a  river  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  govts,  of  Perm  and  Tobolsk,  rising  in  the 
E.  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  35  in.  N.W.  of  Yekaterim- 
borg,  and  after  an  E.S.E.  course  of  300  in.,  joins  the 
Tobol,  50  m.  from  Turnen. 

Nejiai,  or  Nezheeii,  (nej-in',)  a  town  of  Russia,  govt, 
of  Tchernigov,  on  the  Oster,  36  m.  S.S.E.  of  Tchernigov. 
Manuf.  Leather,  soap,  preserves,  and  liquors.  Fop. 
17,000. 

Nek'ama,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Winnebago  co.,  abt.  15  ni  S.S.W.  of  Oshkosh;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  2,000. 

Nekroso'ziae,  n.  (Med.)  A  new  mode  of  embalming, 
introduced  into  this  country  in  1869,  and  consisting  in 
a  wash  of  the  deceased  body  without  wound  or  incision. 

Nel'aton,  Auguste,  a  French  physician,  b.  1S»>7,  was 
professor  of  clinical  surgery  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  commander  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  Tie  has  introduced  a  new  operation  for  t lie 
stone.  He  has  written  Recherches  sur  V Affection  Tu~ 
bercvleuse  drs  Os  (1837);  Trait 6  de.s  Tumeurs  de  la 
Mamelle  (1839);  Elements  de.  Pathologic  Chirurgicales 
(1844-59);  Purallele  drs  divers  Modes  Opcratoires  dans 
le  Traitement  de  la  Cataracte  (1850);  De  V  Influence  de 
la  Position  dans  ks  Maladies  Chirurgicales  (1851 ).  D.  1874. 

Nellore',  a  district  of  Hindustan,  presidency  of  Madras, 
on  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  between  Lat.  13°  55'  and  16°  N., 
Lon.  79°  8'  and  80°  21'  E.  Area,  8,000  sq.  m.  Cap.  Nel¬ 
lore.  Pop.  936.000. 

Nellore.  cap.  of  the  above  dist.,  on  the  Pennnr,  in. 
from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  100  m.  N.W.  of  Madras; 
pop.  20.000. 

Nelson,  Horatio,  Viscount,  the  greatest  of  England's 
naval  commanders,  and  son  of  a  country  clergyman, 
was  r.  in  Norfolk,  1758.  lie  entered  the  English  navy 
in  1770  as  a  midshipman,  on  board  the  Jlaisnnabk, 
commanded  by  his  uncle,  Capt.  Suckling,  and  on  that 
ship  being  paid  off,  he  served  on  a  merchantman  trading 
to  t lie  W.  Indies.  This  voyage  over,  he  re-entered  the 
navy,  sailed  in  an  expedition  to  discover  the  N.W.  Pas¬ 
sage.  and  eventually  receiving  his  commission  ns  lieu¬ 
tenant,  he  took  part  in  the  war  waging  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies.  He  earned  and  obtained  his  promotion  as 
post-captain  before  he  was  21  years  of  age,  and.  in  1779, 
contributed  largely  to  the  capture  of  San  Juan.  Al¬ 
ways  of  a  sickly  constitution,  he  was  obliged  to  return 
home  in  consequence  of  ill-health.  Afterwards,  being 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Albemarle,  he  served 
under  Lord  Hood  in  his  long  cruise  off  Cape  Kraneais, 
and  next  acted  as  second  in  command  in  the  W.  Indies, 
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where  he  married  the  widow  of  Dr.  Nisbet,  a  physician. 
Upon  war  with  France  breaking  out,  A.  took  command 
of  the  Agamemnon  (64  guns),  and  joined  Lord  Hood  in 
the  Mediterranean,  doing  good  service  in  that  sen,  by 
his  co-operation  with  Pauli  and  the  patriot  Corsicans 
against  the  French.  When  on  this  station,  he  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  siege  and  storming  of  Bast ia,  and  in  t lie 
attack  on  Calvi  lost  his  right  eye.  Alter  this  be  at¬ 
tacked  the  Flench  fleet,  and  captured  two  of  its  \essels 
alter  a  gallant  fight.  In  1797,  A.  commanding  the 
Captain  (74  guns),  took  a  memorable  part  in  the  battle 
off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  when  the  Spanish  fleet  was  almost 
annihilated  by  Admiral  Jervis  (afterwards  Lord  St.  \  in- 
cent).  In  this  action  TV.  ran  his  ship  between  two  of  the 
enemy's  largest  vessels  (one  of  which  carried  112guns), 
and  after  raking  them  right  ami  left  with  broadsides 
from  the  “  Captain’s”  battery,  took  them  by  hoarding. 
For  his  gallantry  in  this  sea-fight  he  was  made  rear- 
admiral,  and  decorated  with  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 
After  this  he  blockaded  Cadiz,  and  in  an  unsuccessful 
attack  on  Teneriffe  lost  his  right  arm.  lie  thereupon 
returned  home  to  recruit,  and  then  received  a  govt. 


Fig.  1930.  —  lord  nelson. 


pension  of  $5,000  per  annum,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
cities  of  London,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool!  Though  at 
this  time  only  40  years  of  age.  he  had  been  in  action 
120  times,  had  taken  50  French  and  Spanish  merchant¬ 
men,  and  had  assisted  in  the  capture  of  several  inen-of- 
war,  frigates,  and  privateers.  On  the  restoration  of  his 
health,  he  returned  to  the  Mediterranean  in  command 
of  the  St.  Vincent ,  and  was  ordered,  with  a  portion  of 
the  fleet,  to  go  in  pursuit  of  Napoleon,  who  had  sailed 
from  Toulon.  Baffled  by  contrary  winds  and  weather, 
it  was  sometime  before  he  came  up  with  the  French 
fleet.  However,  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  1,  1798,  he 
stood  in  for  Alexandria,  and  there,  true  to  his  calcula¬ 
tions,  he  found  the  enemy  moored  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir, 
strengthened  by  formidable  shore- batteries.  To  see 
them  was  to  attack  them.  That  night  he  opened  fire, 
and  before  the  morrow’s  sunrise  every  French  ship,  ex¬ 
cepting  two  which  managed  to  escape,  had  either  sur¬ 
rendered  or  been  destroyed.  This  great  victory,  the 
“  Battle  of  the  Nile,”  paralyzed  Napoleon’s  views  on 
Egypt,  and  N.  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Arisen  of  the  Aik.  with  a  pension  of  $15,000  per  annum  ; 
while,  by  the  King  of  Naples,  lie  was  created  Duke  of 
Bronte,  in  Sicily.  In  1801.  Lord  A.  was  present  as  sec¬ 
ond  in  command  (having  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  an  old  ron- 
tinist,  as  his  chief)  at  the  bombardment  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Battle  of  the 
Baltic.  This  victory,  resulting  in  the  annihilation  of 
the  Danish  fleet  and  batteries,  was  entirely  due  to  A. 
Leading  the  attack.  In*  refused  to  cease  firing  when  sig¬ 
nalled  by  his  commander-in-chief,  continued  the  action, 
and  only  stayed  the  fight  when  the  ships  and  batteries 
opposed  to  him  surrendered.  For  this  achievement, TV. 
received  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  and  the  dignity  of 
viscount  in  the  English  peerage.  In  1804,  Lord  A.  pur¬ 
sued  the  Spanish  fleet  to  the  W.  Indies,  but  they  es¬ 
caped  him,  and  returned  to  Cadiz  Following  up  the 
game,  A  returned  to  Europe,  and  learning  that  t lie 
combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets  were  cruising  off 
Cadiz,  offered  his  services  to  the  govt,  to  command  a 
fleet  to  go  out  and  attack  them.  His  offer  being  ac¬ 
cepted,  the  gallant  old  admiral  left  England  for  the 
last  time  in  command  of  a  force  of  27  ships  of  the  line, 
and  5  frigates,  and  on  Oct.  21.  ls05,  encountered  the 
united  enemy’s  fleet  —  33  sail  of  the  line,  and  7  frigates 
— off  Cape  Trafalgar.  Forming  line  of  battle  in  two 
columns,  he  himself  led  one  in  the  Victory,  while  Lord 
Col  ling  wood  headed  the  other  van  in  the  Royal  Sov¬ 
ereign.  A.,  sailing  right  through  the  centre  of  the 
enemy,  brought  on  a  general  action  at  once.  In  four 
hours,  the  battle  was  over,  20  of  the  enemy's  ships 
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Imd  surrendered,  ami  tue  marine  on  which  Napoleon  had 
relied  for  the  invasion  of  England  was  annihilated,  but 
this  with  the  loss  of  the  victor’s  life.  In  the  height  of 
the  battle,  a  sharpshooter  in  the  niiz/.en  top  of  the  French 
ship,  the  Redoutuble ,  singled  out  the  English  admiral, 
and  shot  him  through  the  left  shoulder,  lie  had.  con¬ 
trary  to  the  entreaty  of  his  officers,  gone  into  aetiou, 
not  only  in  full  uniform,  but  also  decorated  with  all  his 
orders,  and  so  was  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  enemy’s 
riflemen.  After  the  tatal  shot,  Lord  N.  lingered  til 
great  pain  for  upwards  of  3  hours,  and  then  died,  learn¬ 
ing  a  few  minutes' previously  that  the  battle  was  won. 
His  dying  words  were,  “  Thank  God,  I've  done  my  duty.” 
2Vr.,  the  idol  of  the  English  nation,  was  buried  with  every 
mark  of  national  sorrow,  love,  and  honor,  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  London,  llis  ship,  the  “  Victory,”  may  still 
be  seen  at  Greenwich,  and  a  brass  tablet  ou  her  deck 
records,  “Here  Nelson  Fell.” 

Nelson,  Thomas,  an  American  statesman  and  general, 

B.  in  York  co.,  Va.,  1738,  was  son  of  William  N ,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  colonial  council.  Elected  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  w  hen  scarcely  21  years  old,  N.  was 
a  member  of  the  first  convention  which  met  in  Wil¬ 
liamsburg  in  Aug.,  1774.  He  was  a  conspicuous  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  convention  which  met  in  Williamsburg,  1776, 
to  frame  a  constitution  for  Virginia,  was  elected  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  signed  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  July  4,  1776.  In  1777  he  was  appointed  com¬ 
mander-in  chief  of  the  forces  of  Virginia;  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  military  duties,  he  was  called,  June,  1781,  to 
assume  the  functions  of  governor  of  the  commonwealth. 
Being  thus  armed  with  executive  and  military  power, 
he  hastened  with  all  the  militia  he  could  muster  to  op¬ 
pose  the  enemy,  who  were  ravaging  the  country,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  co-operate,  as  second  in  command, 
with  the  Continental  troops  under  Lafayette.  In  Nov., 
1781,  the  success  of  the  American  cause  being  then  no 
more  the  object  of  a  doubt,  N.  resigned  bis  office,  and 
passed  tlie  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement.  After  having 
spent  a  princely  fortune  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  he 
died,  1789,  so  poor  that  his  remaining  possessions  were 
sold  at  auction  to  pay  his  debts. 

Ncl  soil,  a  river-port  of  Northumberland  co.,New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  on  t lie  Miramichi  liiver  and  Bay,  about  130  m 
N.N.E.  of  St.  John's. 

Nelson,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Lee  co.,  abt.  6  m. 
S.W.  of  Dixon ; 

NeNou.  in  Kentucky,  a  central  co  ;  area ,  abt.  300  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Beach  Fork  and  Rolling  Fork  of  Salt  River,  and 
Pottinger’s  Creek.  Surface,  undulating  or  level;  soil , 
very  fertile.  Cup.  Bardstown. 

Nelson,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-township  of  Kent  co.;pop, 
abt.  700. 

Nelson,  in  yew  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of  Cheshire 
co.; 

Nelson,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Madison  co.,  abt.  25  ui.  S.E.  of  Syracuse;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  4,500. 

Nelson,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Portage 
co..  abt.  16  in.  N.E.  of  Ravenna; 

Nelson,  in  Oregon ,  a  village  of  Marion  co.,  abt.  17  m. 
N.E.  of  Salem. 

Nelson,  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  and  township 
oi  Tioga  co.,  ly  in'.  S  W.  of  Corning,  New  York;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  800. 

Nelson,  in  Virginia,  a  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  340  sq.m. 
Rivers.  Janies  and  llockflsh  rivers.  Surface ,  hilly  ;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Livingston. 

Nelson,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Buffalo  co. ; 
pop.  abt  450. 

Nelson  FiiliP,  an  expansion  of  Churchill  River,  abt. 

200  m.  above  Hudson's  Bay.  British  N.  America. 
Nelson's  Point,  in  California,  a  village  of  Plumas 
co.,  abt.  75  m.  N.E.  of  Marysville. 

Nelson's  River,  flows  N.E.  into  Hudson  Bay,  near 
Fort  York,  in  Britisii  N  America. 

Nel'son  ville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Marion 
co.,  abt.  31  111.  NAV.  of  Hannibal. 

Nelson  ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Athens  co., 
abt.  60  m.  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

Nelnnibia'eea*,  n.  pi.  (  B»t.)  The  Water  Beans  fam¬ 
ily,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Nymphales  —  DiaG.  Dis¬ 
tinct  carpels  immersed  in  a  large  honeycombed  torus, 
ami  without  albumen.  They  are  aquatic  herbs,  with 
peltate  leaves  rising  above  the  water,  and  large  showy 
flowers.  The  thalamus  is  very  large,  flattened  at  top, 
and  excavated  so  as  to  present  a  number  of  hollows.  The 
carpels  are  distinct,  and  partially  imbedded  in  the  large 
honeycombed  thalamus.  Fruit  formed  of  numerous  1-  or 
2-seeded,  nut-like  bodies.  The  beautiful  plants  of  this 
order  are  natives  of  stagnant  or  quiet  waters  ot  temper 
ate  and  tropical  regions  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
being  most  abundant  in  India.  There  is  but  one  genus, 
namely,  Nelumbium,  which  includes  three  species.  The 
most  interesting  plant  is  N.  speciosum,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  commonly  considered  to  have  been  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  bean  of  Pythagoras,  and  the  flower  the  lotus  so 
often  represented  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  In 
dia  (Fig.  16 28).  The  plant,  however,  is  no  longer  found 
in  Egypt,  though  common  in  India.  The  leaf  and  flow 
er-stalks  contain  a  large  mini  her  of  spiral  vessels.  These 
are  extracted  and  burnt  as  wicks  in  the  sacred  lamps 
of  the  Hindoos  on  great  and  solemn  occasions. 
Neltim'l»itim,it.  (Bnt.)  See  Nrlumiiiac -v.jb. 
Ne'iliiulji,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  township  of  Douglas  co.; 

Noitia!i;t,  (nem'a-haw .)  in  Kansas, a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining 
Nebraska;  area,  abt.  720  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Nemaha  and 
Grasshopper  creeks.  Surface. ,  undulating;  soil ,  very 
fertile.  Cap.  Seneca. 

—A  township  of  the  above  co. ; 


Nem'alia,  in  Nebraska,  a  S.E.  co.,  adjoining  Iowa; 
area,  abt.  410  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Missouri,  and  Little  Ne¬ 
maha  livers,  ami  Muddy  and  Honey  creeks.  Surface., 
diversified;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Brownville.  Pop. 
abt.  10,000. 

— A  post-vill.  of  Nemaha  co.,  abt.  6  in.  S.  of  Brownville. 

Nem'alia  (or  Bio  Nemaha)  River,  in  Nebraska ,  rises 
iu  Clay  co.,  and  flowing  S.E.  enters  the  Missouri  River 
from  Kichardson  co.  Length,  abt  15o  in. 

Nem  aline,  a.  [Gr.  nema,  a  thread.J  (Min.)  Having 
tlie  form  of  threads  ;  fibrous. 

Neni'alile,  n.  (Min)  A  fibrous  variety  of  brucite. 

Neman's**,  n.  ( Astron .)  An  asteroid  discovered  in 
1858  by  Laurent. 

Nem'atoids,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  nema,  thread,  and  eidos,  form.] 
(XoiU.)  An  order  of  insects,  comprising  worms  known 
as  Helniiuthes,  Entozoa,  or  Intestinal  worms.  They 
live  and  multiply  in  the  interior  of  other  animals. 
There  is  scarcely  an  animal  that  is  not  inhabited  by  one 
or  more  species  belonging  to  this  order  or  to  the  Tre- 
MALOIDS,  q.  v. 

Neinanr,  or  Nimar,  a  (list,  of  Western  India,  compris¬ 
ing  a  large  portion  of  tlie  valley  of  Nerbudda  and  of  the 
Viudhya  Mountains  ;  Lut.  between  21°  28' and  22°  2  / 
N.,  Lon.  74°  48'  and  76°  45'  E.;  area,  2,225  sq.  m.  The 
surface  is  mountainous,  with  numerous  fertile  valleys. 
Prod  Wheat,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  Ac.  Pop.  •250,01)0. 

Neill.  Con.  A  contraction  for(Lat.)  nemine  contradi- 
cente ,  signifying  “  no  one  contradicting.”  —  Nem.diss.. 
contracted  for  (Lat.)  nemine  dissentiente,  signifies  “no 
one  dissenting.” 

Nome'*!.  ( Anc .  Geog.)  A  city  of  Argolis,  to  the  N.W.of 
Mycenae,  celebrated  as  the  haunt  of  the  lion  slain  bv 
Hercules,  and  the  spot  where  triennial  games  were  held 
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in  honor  of  Archemorus  or  Orpheltes,  son  of  Lyourgns, 
king  of  Nemea.  The  ruins  of  Nemea  are  to  be  seen  near 
tlie  modern  village  of  Kntchumndi. 

Nemesis.  (Myth.)  One  of  the  infernal  deities,  daughter 
of  Nox.  She  was  the  goddess  of  vengeance,  always  pre¬ 
pared  to  punish  impiety,  and  at  the  same  time,  liberally 
to  reward  the  good  and  virtuous.  Her  power  not  only 
existed  in  this  life,  but  she  was  also  employed  after 
death  to  find  out  the  most  effectual  and  rigorous  means 
of  correction.  Nemesis  was  particularly  worshipped  at 
Rhamnus,  in  Attica,  where  she  had  a  celebrated  statue, 
ten  cubits  long,  carved  in  Parian  marble  by  Phidias. 
The  Romans  were  also  particularly  attentive  to  her  ado¬ 
ration.  Her  statue  at  Rome  was  in  the  Capitol.  The 
Greeks  celebrated  a  festival  called  Nemesia  in  memory 
of  deceased  persons,  as  the  goddess  Nemesis  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  defend  the  relics  and  the  memory  of  the  dead 
from  all  insult. 

Nemopan'tlinfl,  n.  (Bnt.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
A quifoliace.se,  including  the  Canadian  Holly,  N.  Cana¬ 
densis,  a  shrub  4-6  feet  high,  with  smooth  branches, 
growing  in  damp  or  rocky  woods. 

NeiliopBiil'a,  n.  [From  Gr.  nemos,  a  grove,  and  phileo, 
I  love. j  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  beautiful  annual  flowers, 
order  Hydrophyllaceie,  very  popular  among  amateur 
gardeners,  from  their  free-flowering  habit  and  brilliant 
colors.  N.  insignis ,  which  has  blue  flowers  with  a  white 
centre,  yields  perhaps  one  of  the  gayest  of  flower-gar¬ 
den  ornaments. 

Nemours,  (wi-moor',)  a  title  borne  by  several  persons 
distinguished  in  French  history,  among  whom  are: — 
Jean  D’Armagnac,  Due  de  Nemours,  cousin  by  marriage 
to  Louis  XI.,  who  caused  him  ho  be  beheaded,  1477.— 
Louis,  his  son  and  successor  in  the  duchy,  viceroy  ot 
Naples  for  Charles  VIII.,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cerig- 
nola,  1503. — Gaston  de  Koix,  son  of  Mary,  sister  of 
Louis  XII..  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  1512.— Phi- 
i.ippf.  de  Savoy,  uncle  to  Francis  I.,  who  invested  him 
with  the  duchv.  1528  —  Jean  de  Savoy,  a  distinguished 
commander,  1531-1585.  —  Henri,  second  son  and  sue 
cessor  of  Jean,  connected  with  the  League. and  afterwards 
with  Henry  IV.,  1571-1632.— Henri  II  .  second  son  and 
successor  of  Henry  I  ,  horn  1625,  appointed  archbishop 
of  ltheims  1651,  Abandoned  the  church  on  the  death  of 
iiis  elder  brother,  and  married  Marie  D’Orleans,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Due  de  Longueville,  1657,  died  1659.  The  lady 
survived  her  husband  many  years,  and,  in  1694,  was  re¬ 
cognized  sovereign  of  Neiifchatel.  She  died  in  1707. 
leaving  valuable  “  Memoirs”  of  the  minority  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  the  wars  of  the  Fronde.  The  title  was  next 
borne  by  the  second  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  late  King  of 
the  French.  See  Supplement.  . 

Nemou rs,  (ne-mooP,)  a  town  of  France,  d<*p.  of  S<*ine- 
et- Marne,  on  the  Loing,  18  m.  S.E.  ol  Melon.  Manuf. 
Leather.  Pop.  4,000. 
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Nemucll',  a  town  of  Hindustan,  Gwalior  Territory; 

Lat.  24°  27'  N.,  Lon.  74°  54'  E. ;  pop.  4,000. 

Wins,  n.  ( Zoiil. )  The  Ichneumon,  q.  v. 

Non.  or  None*,  a  river  of  England,  rising  in  the  W.  of 
tlie  co.  of  Northampton,  and  after  a  N.E.  course  ot  90 
m.  tailing  into  tlie  North  Sea  at  the  Wash. 

Nona^li.  (nni-na',)a  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  of  Munster, 
co.  Tipperary,  on  tlie  Nenagh  River,  a  tributary  of  tbs 
Shannon,  82  m.  W.S.W.  of  Dublin  ;  pop.  6,000. 

Nona^lt.  or  Nek  nag  n,  in  Nebraska,  a  village  of  Platts 
co.,  aht.  70  m.  N  W.  of  Omaha  City. 

Nenuphar,  n.  [Fr.,  It.,  and  Sp.  nenufar.]  (Bot.)  The 
Water-lily. 

Neo'ca,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Minona  co.,  abt.  18 
m.  S  W.  of  Minona. 

Neoga,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Cum¬ 
berland  co.,  abt.  12  in.  S.W.  of  Mattoon:  pop.  abt.  1,500. 
Neojf'amist,  n.  [Gr.  neos ,  new,  and  yamto,  to  marry.] 

A  person  newly  married. 

Neo  log1 1  a  n,  a.  [See  Neology.]  Pertaining  to  neology  ; 

11  eo  logic. 

— n.  A  neologist. 

Neolo'giaiiisin,  n  The  same  as  neologism. 
Ncolos^'ic,  Neolosr'icaly  a.  Pertaining  to  neology; 
employing  new  words. 

Neolog-'ically,  adv.  In  a  neological  manner. 

Neol  agism,  n.  [Fr.  neologisme .]  Tlie  introduction 
of  a  new  word,  expression,  or  doctrine.  See  Neology. 
Neol'ogrist.  n.  An  innovator  in  theology;  one  who  in¬ 
troduces  rationalistic  views  subversive  of  revealed  truth. 
Neologis'tic,  Neologis'tieal,  a.  Neological; 
pertaining  t<>  neology. 

Neologjza'tion,  n.  The  act  of  introducing  new  terms. 
Neologize,  v.  n.  To  introduce  or  make  use  ot  new 
terms. 

Neol'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  neos,  new,  logos,  word.]  The  inven¬ 
tion  of  new  words  or  phrases,  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
pressing  ideas  which  are  either  new  or  have  hitherto 
been  badly  expressed.  As  progress  is  made  in  tlie  sci¬ 
ences,  tlie  arts,  and  tlie  various  branches  of  industry, 
in  any  particular  country,  the  extension  of  its  language 
is  a  matter  of  course,  and  is  in  itself  a  complete  record 
of  the  national  advance.  There  are  certain  generally 
recognized  etymological  rules  according  to  which  alone 
new  words  may  be  properly  introduced  into  a  language; 
and  when  these  are  observed,  the  adoption  of  new  words 
may  be  regarded  as  a  social  benefit. 

Neome'nia,  n.  [Gr.,  from  neos,  new.  and  mene,  moon.] 
The  time  of  new  moon;  the  beginning  of  tlie  month. 
Ne'onism,  n.  The  same  as  neologism.  (R.) 

Neono  iiiian.  n.  [Gr.  neos,  new,  and  wanes ,  law.] 
(The.ol.)  One  who  believes  the  Gospel  to  be  a  new  law. 
Ncoiio'mianism,  n.  The  doct rineof  the  Neoiiomians. 
Ne'opliyte,  n.  [Fr.  neophyte,  from  Gr.  neos,  new,  and 
phyton,  a  plant.]  (Eccl.)  In  the  primitive  Church,  newly 
converted  Christians  were  so  termed  ;  and  the  same  ap¬ 
pellation  is  still  given  in  the  Roman  Church,  to  con¬ 
verts  made  by  missionaries  among  the  heathen,  to  any 
person  entering  on  the  priestly  office,  and  to  these  per¬ 
sons  newly  received  into  the  communion  of  the  Church. 
— A  beginner;  a  tyro;  a  debutant. 

Neoplat'onisni.  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  Neoplntonists. 
Ncoplat'onists,  n.  pi.  (Phil.)  The  mystical  philoso¬ 
phers  of  the  school  of  Ammonias  Saccas  and  KMotinus 
are  commonly  so  called,  who  mixed  s  *me  tenets  ol  an¬ 
cient  Platonism  with  others  derived  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  and  particularly  from  the  demonology  of  the 
East.  They  flourished  in  the  fourth  and  filth  centuries 
of  the  Christian  sera.  Some,  however,  have  contended 
that  this  title  is  more  properly  applicable  to  the  eclectic 
Platonists,  or  school  of  Antioelins  and  Philo. 
Ncora'ma,  n.  [Gr.  vens,  a  tempi**,  and  orama,  a  view.] 
A  panorama  representing  the  intoiiorof  a  large  build¬ 
ing  in  which  the  spectator  appears  to  be  placed. 

Worcester. 

Neo'slio.  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Coffev  co.,  aht.  7  m.  S.  of  Hampden;  pop.  of  township 
aht.  400.  —  A  township  of  Morris  co. ;  pop.  aht.  300. 
Neoslio,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village  and  township,  cap. 
of  Newton  co.,  aht  200  m.  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City  ;  pop. 
of  township  abt.  2,000. 

Neosho,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Dodge  co.,  abt. 
14  in.  N.E.  of  Watertown. 

Neoslio  Falls,  ill  Kansas .  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Woodson  co.,  abt.  75  in.  S.W.  of  Lawrence;  pop, 
of  township  al  t.  600. 

Neoslio  Rapids,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Lyon 
co.,  abt.  12  in.  S.E.  of  Emporia. 

Neoslio  River,  is  formed  l»v  the  union  of  two  branches 
in  Lvon  co.,  Kansas,  and  flowing  S  S.E.  through  Coffee, 
Woodson,  Allen. and  Neosho  cos.. into  Indian  lerritory, 
joins  the  Arkansas  River  abt.  10  in.  below  Fort  Gibson. 
Neoter'ic.  Neoter'lcal,  a.  [Gr.  neterikos.]  New; 

novel ;  recent  in  origin  ;  modern. 

Neozo  ic.  ( Geol .)  See  Supplement. 

Nepali I\  a  kingdom  of  N.  Hindustan,  comprising  a 
great  portion  of  the  S.  declivity  of  the  Himalaya  Moun¬ 
tains:  between  Lat.  26°  3  >'  and  30°  :'0'  N..  Lon.  -0°  and 
E.;  having  N.  and  N.E.  Thibet.  E.  the  territory  of 
Sikkim,  S.  and  W.  Hindustan.  Area,  53.000  .sq.  in.  Desc. 
The  surface  is  level  in  the  S.,  and  gradually  ascends 
until  terminating  N.  in  lofty  mountains,  interspersed 
with  valleys  ranging  from  3,000  to  6.000  ft.  above  the 
great  plain  of  Hindustan.  The  climate  is  diversified  but 
healthy,  except  in  the  S.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Knrnalli,  Rapti.  Gitltduk, 
and  Sun  K<>si.  Prod.  Wheat,  rice,  maize,  barley. cotton, 
tobacco,  and  sugar-cane.  Min.  Copper,  iron.  lead,  and 
zinc.  Manuf  Cotton  cloth,  hells,  and  brass  and  copper 
utensils.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  with  China.  Thibet, 
Bhootan,  and  Cashmere.  Exp.  Ivory,  wax,  honey,  hides, 
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timber,  Ac.  Imp.  Carpets,  muslins  and  silks,  tobacco, 
and  European  goods.  The  cap.  is  Khatniandoo.  The 
inhabitants  consist  mainly  of  two  tribes,  the  Ghoorkas, 
who  predominate  and  rule,  and  the  Newars,  who  are 
principally  artisans.  The  govt  is  despotic,  though  some* 
what  modified  by  customs.  It  is  divided  into  theprovs. 
ol  Khatniandoo,  Lalitu  Patau.  Bhatgong, and  Kirthipoor. 
These  are  governed  by  Subalis,  who  are  the  supreme 
officers  of  revenue,  justice,  and  police.  The  religion  is 
Buddhism.  N.  was  formerly  divided  between  numer¬ 
ous  independent  chiefs,  until  conquered  by  the  Ghoor¬ 
kas  in  1768.  The  aggressions  of  the  latter  into  the 
Chinese  territory  was  put  a  stop  to  in  1792.  and  the 
rajah  obliged  to  make  an  ignominious  peace.  They 
next  turned  their  arms  against  the  British,  who,  after  a 
two  years’  war,  obliged  them,  in  1816,  to  cede  all  the 
country  between  the  Sutley  and  the  Kali  rivers,  and 
to  evacuate  the  territory  of  Sikkim.  They  rendered  I 
material  assistance  to  the  British  in  the  Indian  mutiny 
of  1867.  Pop.  2,000,000. 

Nepaulese',  n.  rim?. and  pi.  ( Geog .)  A  native,  or  the 
natives  of  Nepatil. 

Nope,  n.  A  square  blanket  used  by  the  Indians  to  wrap 
the  foot  and  ankle  in. —  Simmnndx. 

Nepean,  (ne-peen',)  a  river  of  E.  Australia,  New  South 
Wales,  joining  the  Narraguiuba  to  form  the  llawkes- 
bury. 

Nepentha'eete,  n.  pi.  [From  Gr.  ne,  not,  and  penthns , 
grief.]  (But.)  The  Pitcher-plant  family,  an  order  of 
plants,  alliance  Euphorbiale.s.  Di  kg.  An  infinite  multi¬ 
tude  of  8cobiforui  seeds,  having  an  iuferior  radicle.  — 


Fig.  1932.  —  pitcher-plant,  (Nepenthes  distillatnria.) 
They  are  herbaceous  or  somewhat  shrubby  plants. 
Loaves  alternate,  and  terminated  by  a  pitcher-shaped 
structure,  provided  with  an  articulated  lid.  Flowers 
terminal,  racemose,  dioecious;  calyx  inferior,  with  4 
divisions;  stamens  collected  into  a  column  ;  anthers  2- 
celled,  extrorse,  usually  16;  ovary  superior,  4-angled, 
4-celled.  Fruit  capsular,  4-celled,  with  loculicidal 
dehiscence.  Seed  albuminous  ;  embryo  with  an  inferior 
radicle.  There  is  but  one  genus.  Xepenthes ,  which  in¬ 
cludes  about  14  species,  natives  of  swampy  ground  in 
China  and  India. 

Nepenthe.  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  nepenthes,  removing 
sorrow. J  A  magic  potion,  calculated  to  banish  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  grief  and  enliven  the  spirits,  and  supposed 
to  be  opium.  The  first  mention  of  it  is  in  the  Odyssey 
of  iiomer,  who  describes  Helen  as  administering  it  to 
Telernachus,  and  states  that  she  had  learned  the  art  of 
making  it  from  Polydainna.  wife  of  Tlionis,  king  of 
Egypt.  Of  modern  poets,  Milton  and  Pope  are  the 
principal  who  have  alluded  to  it.  The  word  is  now  used 
figuratively  to  express  any  remedy  which  gives  rest  and 
consolation  to  an  afflicted  mind. 

Nepen  I  lies,  n.  (Bot.)  See  \epenth\ce.e. 

Nepe  ta,  n.  [It.  nepate.lla,  cat-mint.]  ( Hot .)  A  genus 
of  plants,  order  Lamiacese.  The  Cat-nip,  Cat  mint,  Cat’s- 
ear,  Cat’s-foot,  or  Nep,  y.  cataria,  is  a  common  wayside 
weed,  naturalized  everywhere,  and  particularly  attractive 
to  cats.  The  Gill-over-the-Ground,  or  Ground-Ivy,  iV. 
glechoma,  is  a  creeping  plant,  leaves  petiolate,  opposite, 
roundish,  hairy,  and  glaucous;  flowers  axillary  ;  coral  la 
bluish-purple,  with  a  variegated  throat.  This  plant  is 
naturalized  about  hedges,  walls,  Ac. ;  it  is  aromatic,  and 
was  formerly  used  in  ale,  and  also  in  medicine. 

Nepeu'skin,  or  Nepeuskun,iu  fPi.tcon.rin, a  post-village 
and  township  of  Winnebago  co..  abt.  90  m.  N.  by  E.  of 
Madison  :  pop.  of  township  abt.  1,800. 

Nepli'eline.  n.  (Min)  A  double  silicate  of  alumina 
and  soda  found  on  Monte  Somma,  near  Vesuvius,  in 
pure  white  crystals  lining  cavities  in  the  older  lavas 

Nephe'li uni,  n.  ( But )  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Sapindace.se.  It  contains  three  celebrated  exotic  fruits, 
the  Litchi  or  Leechee  of  China,  the  Longan  of  China, 
and  the  Rambutau  of  Malacca.  The  Litchi  produces 
nearly  round  fruit  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  con¬ 
taining  a  sweet  jelly-like  pulp;  the  Longan  is  smaller, 
and  possesses  an  agreeable  sub-acid  flavor;  and  the 
Rambutau,  which  is  of  an  oblong  form  and  about  two 
inches  long,  is  esteemed  for  its  pleasant  acidulous  pulp. 
All  are  small  trees  with  pinnated  leaves. 

Nephew,  ( nefyu ,)  n.  [A.  S.  nefa;  Ger.  neffe.]  The 
sou  of  a  brother  or  sister. 


Neph'i,  in  Utah,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Juab  co.,  abt.  92 
m.  S.  of  Salt  Lake  City; 

Neph'in,  and  Nephi.n -beg'.  Two  mountains  of  Ireland, 
in  Connaught,  co.  Mayo.  The  first  is  abt.  6  in  SS.W. 
of  Crossmalina.  Height  2,646  ft.  The  other  is  abt.  9  m. 
N.W.  of  Newport.  Height,  2.065  ft. 

Nephralgia,  Nephraljsy,  n.  [Fr.  nephralgie . 
from  Gr.  nephros,  kidney,  and  algos ,  pain.]  ( Med .)  Pain 
and  neuralgia  in  the  kidneys.  —  Dunglison. 

Nepli  rite,n.  {Min.)  A  hard,  tough  mineral  occurring 
in  compact  masses  of  a  leek-green  color,  passing  into 
gray  and  greenish  while  on  the  western  count  of  New 
Zealand.  Its  common  name  is  Jade,  q.  v. 

Nephritic,  Neph ritioal,  a.  [Gr.  nephritikos , 
from  nephros,  the  kidney  ]  (Med.)  Periaining  to  the 
kidneys  or  organs  of  urine ;  affected  with  a  disease  of  the 
kidneys;  relieving  disorders  of  the  kidneys  in  general. 

— n.  (Med  )  A  medicine  employed  for  the  cure  of  diseases 
of  the  kidneys.  —  Dunglison. 

Nephri  tis,  n.  [<ir.J  A u  inflammation  of  the  kidneys. 
See  Kidney. 

Ncpiiro  ilium,  n.  [Gr.  nephros,  and  eidos,  likeness.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  ferns,  order  Polt/podiaceie.  In  the 
species  of  this  genus  the  veins  of  the  pinnule-like  seg¬ 
ments  anastomose  in  a  convenient  manner  with  those 
of  adjoining  segments  for  a  greater  or  less  distance  from 
the  rachis  of  the  pinna,  as  the  segments  are  more  or 
less  united.  They  are  for  the  most  part  tropical  plants. 

Ncphrog  raphy,  n.  [Gr.  nephros,  and  g raphe,  a  de¬ 
scription.]  {Anal.)  A  description  of  the  kidneys. 

Ncph  roli  t  li'ic.  a.  (Med.)  Belonging  to  gravel,  or 
calculi  in  the  kidneys.  —  Dunglison. 

Ncphrol'o^y.  n.  [Gr.  nephros,  and  J<>g»s,ii  discourse.] 
(Med.)  A  dissertation  on  the  kidneys  and  their  func¬ 
tions.  —  Dunglison. 

Nckplirot'oiiiy,  n.  [Fr.  nephrotomie,  from  Gr.  nephros, 
and  temnein,  to  cut.]  Dissection  of  the  kidney.  —  Opera¬ 
tion  of  extracting  calculi  or  stone  from  the  kidney  by 
cutting.  — Dunglison. 

Nepis'singr.  or  Nipissing:.  a  lake  of  pr.  ot  Ontario, 
lying  between  Lake  Huron  and  the  Ottawa  River,  li 
covers  an  area  of  7-  0  sq.  m.,  and  contains  many  islands. 
It  is  connected  with  Georgian  Bay  of  Lake  Huron  b\ 
French  River. — A  dist.  of  Ontario.  See  Supplement. 

Nepr>n'*et,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Bureau  co., 
abt.  40  m.  W.S.W.  of  Mendota. 

Ncpon'set  Iliv<*r,  in  Massachusetts,  enters  Boston 
Harbor  from  Norfolk  co. 

Nepoii'set  Village,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Norfolk  co.,  abt.  5  in.  S.E  of  Boston. 

Ne'pos,  Corn ELius,  a  Roman  historian  of  the  time  of 
Julius  Cfesar  and  the  first  six  years  of  Augustus.  The 
only  remains  of  his  works  are  some  short  biographies 
of  twenty  Greek  generals,  and  ol  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal. 

Ne  pos,  Flavius  Julius,  a  Roman  emperor,  was  a  native 
of  Dalmatia,  and  hu\ing  married  a  niece  of  Leo  I.,  that 
monarch  gave  him  the  Western  empire.  Nepos  marched 
to  Rome  to  secure  Ins  throne,  after  which  he  fixed  the 
seat  of  government  at  Ravenna,  but  was  obliged  to  quit 
that  city  by  bis  general  Orestes.  He  then  retired  to 
Dalmatia,  where  lie  was  assassinated  by  two  officers  of 
bis  court,  in  480. 

Nep'otal,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  nephews. 

Nepot/ic.  a.  Pertaining  to  nepotism. 

Nepotism,  n.  [Fr.  nepotisme.  from  Lat.  nepos,  ne¬ 
potism  nephew  ]  A  word  first  used  in  Italy  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  anxiety  displayed  by  some  popes  to  enrich 
and  aggrandize  their  nephews.  Its  meaning  has  gradu¬ 
ally  become  extended,  and  it  is  now  generally  applied 
to  all  persons  holding  public  offices,  who  endeavor  to 
advance  the  interests  of  their  relations,  whether  neph¬ 
ews  or  not,  at  the  public  expense. 

Nep'otist,  n.  One  who  practises  nepotism. 

Ncp'tmic,  n.  [Lat.  Neptunus  ]  ( Myth.)  The  god  of  the 
sea  in  Grecian  mythology,  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  and 
brother  to  Jupiter, Pluto,  and  Juno.  He  was  devoured  by 
bis  father  upon  the  day  of 
birth. and  again  restored 
to  life  by  means  of  Metis, 
who  gave  Saturn  a  cer¬ 
tain  potion.  Neptune 
shared  with  his  brothers 
the  empire  of  Saturn, 
and  received  ns  his  por¬ 
tion  the  kingdom  of  the 
sea.  This  did  not  seem 
equivalent  to  the  em¬ 
pire  of  heaven  and  earth, 
which  Jupiter  had 
claimed;  therefore  he 
conspired  to  dethrone 
him.  The  conspiracy 
was  discovered,  and  Ju¬ 
piter  condemned  Nep¬ 
tune  to  build  the  walls 
of  Troy.  Neptune,  as 
god  of  the  sea.  was  en¬ 
titled  to  more  power 
than  any  of  the  other 
gods,  except  Jupiter. 

Notonly  were  the  ocean, 
rivers,  and  fountains 
subjected  to  him, but  he 
could  also  cause  earthquakes  at  his  pleasure,  and  raise 
islands  with  a  blow  of  bis  trident.  The  worship  of 
Neptune  was  established  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
earth.  He  was  generally  represented  sitting  in  a  chariot 
made  of  a  shell,  and  drawn  bv  sea-horses  or  dolphins. 
Sometimes  he  is  drawn  by  winged  horses,  and  holds  a 
trident  in  his  hand,  and  stands  up  as  bis  chariot  flies 
over  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Homer  represents  him  as 
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issuing  from  the  sea,  and  in  three  steps  crossing  the 
whole  horizon.  The  ancients  generally  sacrificed  a  bull 
and  a  horse  on  his  altars. 

(Astron.)  The  last  planet  of  the  solar  system,  as  far 
as  we  know.  He  revolves  around  the  sun  in  a  period 
of  164  years,  at  a  mean  distance  of  2,862,000,000  miles, 
in  an  orbit  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  a  little 
less  than  2°.  His  diameter  is  about  35,000  miles,  or 
4  72  greater  than  that  of  the  earth.  No  spots  can  be 
detected  on  his  disc,  and  consequently  nothing  is  exactly 
known  about  his  time  of  rotation  or  the  inclination  of 
his  axis:  it  is  said,  nevertheless,  that  it  accomplishes 
his  revolution  in  5  days,  21  hours,  8  minutes.  He  is 
certainly  attended  by  one  satellite,  which,  like  those  of 
Uranus,  moves  in  a  retrograde  direction.  As  its  nearest 
approach  to  ns  is  UK), 000.1 KM)  m.,  it  i»  invisible tothe naked 
eye.  The  existence  of  this  planet  was  predicted,  and 
its  place  in  the  heavens  announced  within  one  degree 
of  the  truth  by  M.  Leverrier  before  it  was  discovered  by 
the  telescope.  'Ibis  triumph  of  mathematical  skill 
marks  an  epoch  in  astronomy,  and  sets  a  seal  on  the 
theory  of  universal  gravitation  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  method  of  prediction.  Its  existence  was  first 
suspected  in  consequence  of  irregularities  in  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  planet  Uranus,  which  baffled  all  attempts 
to  attribute  them  to  perturbation  caused  by  known 
bodies.  M.  Leverrier  published  bis  researches  on  Aug. 
31.  1846,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Berlin  astronomers, 
which  reached  them  on  September  23,  he  assigned  the 
place  where  he  expected  it  would  be  found.  On  the 
same  evening,  thanks  to  the  Berlin  star-maps,  the  planet 
was  discovered. 

Neptune',  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  about 
116  m.  W.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Neptune,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Richland  co. 

Neptunian,  a.  Belonging  to  the  ocean. 

iV.  Theory.  (Geol.)  The  name  given  to  the  theory 
of  Werner,  a  German  geologist,  who,  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  assumed  that  the  globe  had  been  at 
first  invested  by  an  universal  chaotic  ocean,  holding  the 
materials  of  all  rocks  in  solution.  From  the  waters  of 
this  ocean,  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  crystalline  forma¬ 
tions,  were  first  precipitated;  and  afterwards,  when  the 
waters  were  purged  of  these  ingredients,  and  more 
nearly  resembled  those  of  our  actual  seas,  the  transition 
strata  were  deposited.  These  were  ol  a  mixed  diameter, 
not  purely  chemical,  because  the  waves  and  currents 
bad  already  begun  to  wear  down  solid  land,  and  to  give 
rise  to  pebbles,  sand,  and  mud;  nor  entirely  without 
fossils,  because  a  few  of  the  first  marine  animals  had 
begun  to  exist.  After  this  period,  t lie  secondary  forma¬ 
tions  were  accumulated  in  waters  resembling  those  of 
the  present  ocean,  except  at  certain  intervals,  when, 
from  causes  wholly  unexplained,  a  partial  recurrence 
of  the  “chaotic  fluid  ”  took  place,  during  which  various 
trap-rocks,  some  highly  crystalline,  were  formed.  This 
arbitrary  hypothesis  rejected  all  intervention  of  igne¬ 
ous  agency,  volcanoes  being  regarded  as  partial  and 
superficial  accidents, of  trifling  account  among  the  great 
causes  which  have  modified  the  external  structure  of 
the  globe.  This  theory,  after  enjoying  many  years  of 
popularity,  was  superseded  by  the  Yulcatiian  or  Plu¬ 
tonian  Theoiiy.  q.  v. 

Neptu'iiiaii,  Neptn'nisf.  n.  One  who,  in  geology, 
adheres  to  the  Neptunian  theory. 

Nerhiifl'flah.  (“  the  hestower  of  pleasure,”)  a  river  of 
Hindustan,  in  the  N.  of  the  Deccan,  rising  in  the  table¬ 
land  of  Gutidwana,  Lat.  22°  4<>'  N.,  Lon.  81°  45'  E  .  and 
after  a  W.  course  of  70u  m.,  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Cam- 
bay.  28  m.  W.  of  Baroach  ;  Lat.  21°  36'  N..  Lon.  72°  60' 
K.  It  is  navigable  for  small  craft  for  about  100  m.  from 
the  sea. 

Ne'reifl,  n. ;  />/.  Nereids,  or  Nereides.  (Myth.)  Nymphs 
of  the  sea,  daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  They  were 
fifty,  according  to  the  greater  number  of  the  mytliol- 
ogists.  They  had  altars  chiefly  on  the  coasts  of  the  sea, 
where  milk,  oil,  honey,  ami  often  I  he  flesh  of  goats, 
were  offered  up.  Their  duty  was  to  attend  upon  the 
more  pow  erful  deities  of  the  sea,  and  to  be  subservient 
to  the  will  of  Neptune.  They  are  represented  as  young 
and  handsome  virgins,  sitting  on  dolphins,  and  holding 
Neptune's  trident  in  their  hand,  or,  sometimes,  garlands 
of  flowers. 

Nereifl.  n.;  Nere'ifla*.  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  The  Sen-centi- 
peds,  a  genus  and  family  of  marine  Annebdie .  w  hich 
have  an  even  number  of  tentacula  attached  to  the  sides 
of  the  base  of  the  head,  two  other  hiarticulated  ones 
a  little  more  forward,  and  between  these  two  simple 
ones.  Their  branchiae  consist  of  little  laminae,  traversed 
by  a  network  of  vessels;  each  foot  is  furnished  with  two 
tubercles,  two  bundles  of  bristles,  and  a  cirrhus  above 
ami  beneath. 

Ne  ri.  (St.  Philip  de  .''founder  of  thecongregation  of 
the  Oratory  in  Italy,  was  b  in  1515,  of  a  noble  family,  at 
Florence,  and  D.  at  Rome  in  1596.  His  order  obtained 
its  name  from  the  place  of  its  original  establishment, 
which  was  an  oratory  of  St.  Jerome's  (  Imrch,  at  Borne. 

No'riafl.  a  town  of  llindostan.  presidency  ol  Bombay, 
28  m.  N.E.  of  Cambay  ;  pop.  40,000. 

No'rifH.  n  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  marine  Mol  In  sea.  in¬ 
habiting  the  Eastern  and  American  seas,  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  Moluccas,  Ac.  The  shell  is  thick,  smooth,  or  ribbed, 
semiglol)08e ;  spire  short,  consisting  of  few  volutions; 
aperture  large,  semicircular;  inner  lip  flattened,  and 
frequently  toothed,  as  well  as  the  outer,  the  operculum 
horny,  covered  witli  shelly  laminse.  One  species  ( Merita 
pelodonta)  is  called  the  Bleeding  Tooth,  from  the  red 
appearance  of  the  teeth  on  the  inner  lip  The  head 
of  the  animal  is  furnished  with  two  pointed  tentacula 
having  eyes  at  the  base;  foot  large.  There  are  about 
thirty  species  recent,  and  ten  fossil. 
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Ne'rium,  n.  [Gr.  items,  humid.]  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Apocynacetv.  To  this  genus  belongs  the 
well-known  Oleander,  or  Rose-bag  tree,  a  shrubby  plant, 
with  long,  willow-like,  leathery  leaves,  and  terminal 
clusters  ot  large  rose-colored  tlowers.  It  is  very  orna¬ 
mental,  but  like  many  others  of  its  order  is  furnished 
with  a  poisonous  juice. 

Nc'ro,  i.ucius  Domitius,  called  after  his  adoption  Clau¬ 
dius  Drusus,  Roman  emperor,  was  the  son  ol  Cneius  Di>- 
mitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  of  Agrippina,  daughter  of 
Germauicus.  lie  was  B.  A.D.  39;  had  the  philosopher 
Seneca  for  his  teacher;  was  adopted  by  Claudius,  a.  d. 
50,  ami  four  years  after  succeeded  him  on  the  throne. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  reign  his  conduct  excited 
great  hopes  in  the  Romans;  he  appear  ed  just,  liberal, 
alfable.  and  polished;  but  this  was  a  mask  which  soon 
fell  otf.  lie  caused  his  mother  to  be  assassinated,  and 
vindicated  the  unnatural  act  to  the  Senate  on  the  ground 
that  Agrippina  had  plotted  against  him.  He  divorced 
his  wife,  and  led  a  most  shameless  and  abandoned  life. 
In  61,  Rome  was  burnt,  and  popular  suspicion  pointed 
to  N.  as  the  author  of  the  conflagration.  Hu  charged 
the  Christians  with  it,  and  commenced  a  dreadful  perse¬ 
cution  of  them,  llis  cruelties,  extravagauce,  and  de¬ 
bauchery  at  length  roused  the  public  resentment.  Piso 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  tyrant,  but  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  ami  defeated.  That  of  Galba,  however,  proved 
more  successful,  and  iV.,  being  abandoned  by  his  flatter¬ 
ers,  put  an  end  to  his  existence,  a.  D.  68. 

Ner'oli,  n.  An  elegant  perfume,  extracted  from  the 
tlowers  of  a  peculiar  orange,  small  in  size,  but  very 
aromatic,  a  native  of  Italy.  Neroli  is  an  esseutial  oil, 
obtained  by  distillation  from  the  orange-blossoms,  and 
far  superior  to  the  pungent  article  known  as  the  oil  of 
orange-peel  (oleum  aurantii),  and  too  frequently  substi¬ 
tuted  for  this  delicate  perfume. 

Ner'va,  Marcus  Cocckius,  Roman  emperor,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Domitian,  a.  r».  96,  at  the  age  of  61;  and  d.  after 
a  reign  of  two  years,  during  which  his  virtues  did  honor 
to  the  throne. 

Nervu'lion,  n.  (Bot.)  The  manner  in  which  the  veins 
of  the  leaves,  Ac.  are  arranged. 

Nerve,  n.  [Fr.  tier/ ;  Ger.  n*rv ;  Lat.  nervus ;  Gr.  neu¬ 
ron  J  A  sinew;  a  teudon;  a  ligament. 

— Strength  or  firmness  of  body;  fortitude;  firmness  of 
mind;  courage  ;  strength;  force;  authority  ;  mauliuess. 

(Anal.)  See  Nervous  System. 

{Bot.)  One  of  the  ribs  or  principal  veins  of  a  leaf. 

— v.  a.  To  give  strength  or  vigor  to;  to  arm  with  force. 

Nerved,  a.  (Bot.)  Applied  to  a  leaf,  of  which  the  veins 
run  parallel  from  the  base  to  the  apex. 

Nerveless,  a.  Destitute  of  nerve  or  strength;  weak. 

Nervli,  (nervi-i.)  (Anc.  Hist.)  The  most  warlike  of 
the  tribes  of  Belgicu,  are  first  mentioned  by  Ciusar,  u.  c. 
57,  when  he  defeated  them  in  a  severely  contested  battle 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  8ambre.  They  rose  again  in 
arms,  b  c.  51,  when  they  joined  the  Eburones  in  an  un¬ 
successful  attack  upon  the  camp  of  Quiutus  Cicero,  and 
were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  b. c.  53.  At  a  meeting' 
of  the  Gallic  states,  b.  c.  52,  the  Nervii  seut  5,000  men 
as  their  contingent  to  the  relief  of  Alesia.  Their  coun¬ 
try  forms  the  modern  province  of  llainault. 

Ner'viiie,  a.  (Med)  Having  the  quality  of  quieting 
the  nerves. 

—n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  which  acts  on  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem.  —  Dunglison. 

Nervose',  a.  (Bot  )  The  same  as  Nerved,  7.  v. 

Nervos'ity,  «.  Nervousness;  the  quality  of  being 
nervous. 

— State  or  quality  of  being  nerved  or  nervose. 

Ner'vons,  a.  Full  of  nerve;  well  strung;  strong; 
vigorous. —  Pertaining  to  the  nerves;  seated  in  or  affect¬ 
ing  the  nerves,  as  weakness  or  disease;  having  the 
nerves  affected*  diseased  in  the  nerves;  weakly;  debili¬ 
tated  ;  easily  agitated.  —  Possessing  or  manifesting  vigor 
of  mind  ;  characterized  by  strength  in  sentimeut  or  style; 
as,  a  nervous  writer. 

(  Hot.)  The  same  as  nerved. 

Nervous  Diseases.  (Meti.)  Of  the  numerous  disorders 
to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable,  there  are,  per¬ 
haps,  none  which  exert  so  extensive  an  influence,  ami 
are  at  the  same  time  so  little  understood,  as  the  whole 
class  of  N.  D.  The  nervous  system  is  the  presiding  and 
governing  power  of  the  whole  animal  machine. 
Whether  the  patient  sleeps  or  wakes,  acts  or  suffers,  all 
that  he  does  or  feels  is  through  its  agency.  It  not  only 
governs  individual  parts,  but  harmonizes  the  action  of 
all,  binding  together  the  various  portions  by  thestrongest 
ties  of  sympathy,  so  that  the  well-being  ot  one  promotes 
the  general  good,  and  one  cannot  suffer  without  affecting 
all.  The  suffering  and  disorders  to  which  it.  is  liable  are 
•o  varied  in  their  sources,  so  uncertain  in  their  nature, 
degree,  and  combination, —  are  attended  for  the  most 
part  with  such  different  lesions,  if  attended  with  any, 
that  they  are  not  only  difficult  to  describe  when  first 
observed,  but  even  more  so  to  recognize  when  they  recur. 
Connecting,  as  does  this  .system,  the  mental  with  the 
physical,  the  diseases  affecting  it  are  not  confined  to  the 
body,  but  invade  the  province  of  the  mind  itself.  N  D. 
are ’properly  divided  into  structural  and  functional  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  nervous  system ;  the  former  arising  from 
some  morbid  charge  or  lesion  in  the  nerve  structures, 
the  latter  including  those  in  which  there  is  no  morbid 
change  or  lesion  to  account  for  thesymptoms.  Structural 
diseases  may  be  divided  into  —  1.  Those  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  and  their  covering  or  membranes ;  and,  *2.  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  nerves.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  subject 
to  diseases  affecting  their  membranes,  their  substance, 
and  their  blood-vessels.  (See  Brain,  Diseases  of  the.) 
Diseases  of  the  nerves  themselves  are  not  numerous. 
They  may  arise  from  inflammation  of  the  delicate  fibrous 


sheath  which  envelops  the  nerves,  from  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  tumors  near  the  origiu  or  along  the  course,  or 
amid  the  ramifications  of  the  nerves,  or  trom  the  bul¬ 
bous  expansion  of  the  extremities  of  divided  nerves, 
occurring  after  amputation,  and  causing  painful  stumps.  1 
The  functional  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  manifest  j 
themselves  by  irregular, depressed,  or  exalted  conditions 
of  the  processes  aud  peculiar  functions  of  the  system ;  | 
viz.,  sense,  sensation,  and  motion.  They  may  be  enu¬ 
merated  as  follows  :  —  1.  The  numerous  varieties  of  neu¬ 
ralgia,  which  are  independent  of  disease  of  the  nerves 
or  their  centres.  (See  Neuralgia.)  2.  The  various  forms 
of  insanity  and  general  paralysis,  where  no  morbid 
change  occurs  in  the  brain  to  account  for  the  symptoms. 

3.  The  various  exhibitions  of  mental  aud  moral  per¬ 
versity,  constituting  the  diseases  known  as  hysteria, con¬ 
vulsions,  paralysis  of  sensatiou  and  motion,  Ac.  4. 
Delirium  tremens,  that  derangement  of  the  nervous 
functions  manifested  by  optical  illusions,  hallucinations, 
mania,  aud  muscular  trembling,  which  arises  from  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  nervous  power  produced  by  prolonged 
stimulation  by  alcohol.  5.  Cliorea,  or  St.  Vitus’s  dance, 
an  affection  occurring  generally  in  young  girls,  and  con¬ 
sisting  in  irregular  contractions  of  the  voluntary  mus¬ 
cles,  and  which  has  been  graphically  described  as  “  in¬ 
sanity  of  the  muscles.”  6.  The  convulsions  and  pa¬ 
ralysis  that  occur  in  infam  y  and  childhood,  from  the 
irritation  of  teething,  or  from  gastric  aud  intestinal 
derangements.  7.  Tetanus,  or  locked-juw,  a  rigid  spasm 
of  the  voluntary  muscles,  arising  from  an  exalted  state 
of  the  reflex  function  of  the  spinal  cord,  sometimes 
spontaneous,  but  more  frequently  the  result  of  lacerated 
wounds.  Hydrophobia  may  be  included  under  this  head. 

8.  The  rare  and  curious  derangement  known  as  cata¬ 
lepsy  and  ecstasy.  Epilepsy  is  sometimes  a  purely  func¬ 
tional,  sometimes  an  organic  disease.  These  several  dis¬ 
eases  will  be  found  described  under  their  special  heads 
in  other  parts  of  this  work.  It  is  one  of  the  remarkable 
features  of  mental  disorders,  that  they  are  frequently 
entailed  by  mimicry  or  imitation.  The  treatment  of  N. 

D.  often  embarrasses  the  scientific  practitioner,  and  re¬ 
sists  the  most  skilful  applications.  The  particular 
nervine  medicines  which  w  ere  formerly  considered  as 
specific  remedies  in  such  complaints  have  been  given  up. 
and  the  mode  of  treatment  i9  now  more  general  and 
rational,  being  directed  to  the  restoring  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  general  system  by  means  of  nourishing  food, 
gentle  exercise,  bathing,  tonics,  Ac.  It  has  been  held 
that  the  advance  of  civilization  and  intelligence  has 
rendered  the  nerves  more  irritable,  and  therefore  more 
liable  to  be  diseased;  but  a  more  frequent  cause  of 
nervous  maladies  is  to  be  found  in  the  excessive  use  of 
fermented  liquors,  wine,  tea,  coffee,  Ac  ,  which  impair  the 
tone  of  the  stomach,  and  thus  give  rise  to  various  forms 
of  N.  D.  Besides  attention  to  the  state  of  the  body,  it  t 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  strive  to  maintain  a  calm 
and  uniform  state  of  mind,  one  not  easily  disturbed  by 
the  crosses  and  accidents  of  life.  The  mind  and  the 
body  reciprocally  act  upon  each  other  and  promote  each 
other’s  health.  The  elements  of  mental  discipline 
which,  if  steadily  pursued,  fail  not  to  conduce  not  only 
to  health  of  mind  and  body,  but  also  to  enduring  com- i 
fort  and  happiness,  are  “  tin*  subjugation  of  gross  appe- 1 
tites,  the  subordination  of  all  turbulent  or  violent  moral  j 
and  mental  emotions;  the  cultivation  of  the  gentle  ami 
contemplative  feelings,  best  cultivated  in  domestic  life 
and  in  refined  social  intercourse;  and  the  regular  but 
moderate  application  of  the  intellectual  powers  to  some 
definite  object  or  set  of  objects  worthy  of  pursuit.” 

Nervous  System.  ( Anat .  and  Physiol.)  The  ner¬ 
vous  system  embraces  that  portion  of  the  organism  of 
man  by  which  the  mind  is  brought  into  connection  with 
the  physical  world.  The  nervous  system  consists  of  two 
portions  or  constituent  systems,  —  the  cerebro-spinal, 
and  the  sympathetic  or  ganglionic.  The  cerebro-spinal 
system  includes  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  with  the 
nerves  proceeding  from  them,  aud  is  denominated  by 
Bichat  the  nervous  system  of  animal  life.  It  includes 
those  nervous  organs  in  and  through  which  are  per¬ 
formed  the  several  functions  with  which  the  mind  is 
more  immediately  connected,  as  those  relating  to  sensa¬ 
tion  and  volition  The  sympathetic  or  ganglionic  sys¬ 
tem.  named  by  Bichat  the  nervous  system  of  organic 
life,  consists  of  a  chain  of  ganglia  extending  from  the 
cranium  to  the  pelvis  along  each  side  of  the  vertebral 
column,  and  from  which  nerves  with  ganglia  proceed  to 
the  viscera  in  the  thoracic,  abdominal,  and  pelvic  cavi¬ 
ties.  (See  Ganglion.)  The  several  organs  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  system  are  composed  of  two  different  substances,  1 
which  differ  from  each  other  in  density,  color,  minute 
structure,  and  chemical  composition.  They  are  the  ves¬ 
icular-nervous  and  the  fibrous-nervous  mat  ter,  the  former 
being  also  called  the  gray  or  cineritious  substance,  the  lat¬ 
ter  the  white  or  medullary.  The  former  is  distinguished 
by  its  dark  reddish-gray  color  and  soft  consistence,  and  is 
found  usually  collected  in  masses  and  mingled  with 
fibrout-  structure,  as  in  the  brain,  spinal  cord, and  the  sev- 1 
eral  ganglia,  but  never  in  the  nerves.  The  masses  consti- 1 
tuta  what  are  termed  nervous  centres,  being  the  organs 
in  which  it  is  supposed  that  nervous  force  may  be  gen¬ 
erated,  and  in  which  are  accomplished  all  the  various 
reflections  and  other  modes  of  disposing  of  impressions 
when  they  are  not  simply  conducted  along  nerve-fibres. 
The  fibrous  nerve-substance,  besides  entering  into  the 
composition  of  the  nervous  centres,  forms  along  the 
nerves  or  cords  of  communication  which  connect  the  va¬ 
rious  nervous  centres  with  the  different  tissues  and  or¬ 
gans.  The  vesicular  nervous  substance  is  composed,  as 
its  name  implies,  of  vesicles  or  corpuscles,  commonly 
called  nerve  or  ganglion  corpuscles,  cont  lining  nuclei 
and  nucleoli;  the  vesicles  being  imbedded  either  in  a| 
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finely  granular  substance,  as  in  the  brain,  or  in  a  cap¬ 
sule  of  nucleated  cells,  as  in  the  ganglia.  Each  ve>icle 
consists  of  an  exceedingly  delicate  membranous  wall 
inclosing  a  finely  granular  material,  part  of  which  is  oc¬ 
casionally  of  a  coarser  kind  aud  of  a  reddish  or  yellow¬ 
ish-brown  color.  The  nucleus  is  vesicular,  much  smaller 
than  the  vesicle,  aud  adherent  to  some  part  of  its  in¬ 
terior.  The  nucleolus,  which  is  inclosed  within  the  nu¬ 
cleus,  is  vesicular  in  form,  of  minute  size,  and  peculiarly 
clear  and  brilliant.  The  nerve-corpuscles  vary  in  shape 
and  size;  some  are  small,  spherical,  or  ovoidal,  with  an 
uninterrupted  outline.  The  fibrous-nervous  matter  con¬ 
sists  of  two  different  kinds  of  nerve-fibres,  which  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  the  tubular  fibre  and  the  gelatinous  fibre. 
In  most  nerves  these  two  kinds  are  intermingled,  the  tu¬ 
bular  fibres  being  more  numerous  in  the  nerves  of  tlrj 
cerebro-spinal  system,  the  gelatinous  predominating  in 
the  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  system.  The  nerve-fibres 
vary  in  size,  being  largest  within  the  trunk  ami 
branches  of  the  nerves,  where  they  measure  from 
l-*i000ths  to  l-3000ths  of  an  inch,  and  becoming  gradual¬ 
ly  smaller  as  they  approach  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
and  usually,  also,  in  the  tissues  in  which  they  are  dis¬ 
tributed.  Jn  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
they  seldom  measure  more  than  l-10,000ths  to  1-14,00'Jths 
of  an  inch.  The  tubular  fibres,  in  a  perfectly  fresh  state, 
present  the  appearance  of  simple  membranous  tubes, 


Fig.  1934.  —  distribution  of  the  facial  nerve  and  of 

THE  BRANCHES  OF  THE  CERVICAL  PLEXUS. 


1,  The  facial  nerve  at  its  emergence  from  the  strlo-mastoid  fora¬ 
men  ;  *2  temporal  branches  communicating  with  (3)  the  frontal 
brauches  of  the  tlfth  or  trifacial  nerve ;  4,  iufra  orbital  branches, 
communicating  with  (>)  the  infra-orbital  branches  of  the  fifth 
nerve;  6,  maxillary  branches  communicating  with  (7)  the  men¬ 
tal  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve*.  8,  cervico  facial  branches  ;  y,  the 
spiuul  accessory  nerve  giviug  off  a  branch  to  the  trapezius  mus¬ 
cles. 

perfectly  cylindrical,  and  containing  the  proper  nerve- 
Biibstance,  a  transparent  oil-like  and  apparently  homo¬ 
geneous  material,  but  which,  shortly  after  death,  un¬ 
dergoes  a  change,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  com¬ 
posed  of  two  different  materials  :  the  internal  or  central 
part,  occupying  the  axis  of  the  tube,  becomes  grayish, 
while  the  outer  or  cortical  portion  becomes  opaque,  and 
dimly  granular  or  grumons,  as  if  from  a  kind  of  coagu¬ 
lation.  The  gelatinous  fibres  constitute  the  main  part 
of  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve, 
and  are  intermingled  in  various  proportions  in  the  cere¬ 
bro-spinal  nerves.  They  are  flattened,  soft,  and  homo¬ 
geneous  in  appearance,  and  when  collected  together  in 
great  numbers,  they  present  a  yellowish-gray  color. 
They  differ  from  the  tubular  fibres  in  being  only  one- 
half  or  one-third  of  their  size,  in  the  absence  of  the 
double  contour,  their  apparently  uniform  structure,  and 
their  yellowish-gray  color.  The  nerves  are  divided  into 
two  great  classes,  —  the  cerebro-spinal,  which  proceed 
from  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  are  the  nerves  ol  ani¬ 
mal  life,  being  distributed  to  the  organs  of  the  senses, 
the  skin,  and  the  muscles;  and  the  sympathetic  or  gan¬ 
glionic  nerves,  which  proceed  from  the  ganglia  of  the 
sympathetic,  and  are  distributed  chiefly  to  the  viscera 
and  blood-vessels,  and  are  termed  the  nerves  of  organic 
life.  The  cerebro-spinal  nerves  consist  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  of  the  tubular  nerve  fibres,  the  gelatinous  fibres 
existing  only  in  very  small  proportion.  Each  cen*br<>- 
ppinal  nerve  consists  ot  numerous  nerve-fibres  collected 
together  anil  inclosed  in  a  membranous  sheath.  A  small 
bundle  of  primitive  fibres  so  inclosed  is  called  a  furtC’i- 
l„x  ■  and  if  the  nerve  is  of  small  size,  il  may  consist  only 
ofa  single  fnnculus  ;  but  if  large,  the  funculi  are  collected 
together  into  larger  bundles  or  fasciculi,  and  are  bound 
together  in  a  common  membranous  investment  termed 
the  sheath.  Nerves,  in  their  course,  subdivide  into 
branches,  and  these  frequently  communicate  with  the 
brandies  of  a  neighboring  nerve;  but  in  these  com¬ 
munications  the  nerve-fibres  never  coalesce,  but  merely 
pass  into  the  sheath  of  the  adjacent  nerve,  become  in¬ 
termixed  with  the  nerve-fibres,  and  again  pass  on  to 
become  blended  with  the  nerve-fibres  in  some  adjoining 
fasciculus.  Kvery  nerve-fibre  in  its  course  proceeds  un¬ 
interruptedly  from  its  origin  at  a  uervous  centre  to  its 
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destination ;  and  however  long  its  course,  there  is  no 
branching  or  anastomosis,  or  union  with  the  substance 
of  any  other  fibres.  The  communications  which  take 
place  between  two  or  more  nerves  from  what  is  called 
a  plexus,  in  which  the  component  nerves  divide,  then 
join,  and  again  subdivide  in  such  a  complex  manner 
that  the  individual  fasciculi  become  most  intricately  in* 
terlaccd.  As  the  small  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  approach 
their  final  and  minutest  distribution  in  the  several  tis¬ 
sues,  they  commonly  form  delicate  “  terminal  plexuses.’ 
The  primitive  fibres  appear  to  terminate  in  various 
ways,  as  in  loops,  in  plexuses,  by  branching,  by  free 
ends.  The  central  termination  of  a  nerve-fibre  is  that 
in  connection  with  a  nerve-centre;  the  peripheral  ter¬ 
mination,  that  in  connection  with  the  different  organs 
and  i issues.  The  sympathetic  nerve  consists  of  tubular 
and  gelatinous  fibres  intermixed  with  a  varying  pro¬ 
portion  of  filamentous  areolar  tissue,  and  inclosed  in  a 
sheath  of  fibro-areolar  tissue.  The  tubular  fibres  are 
for  the  most  part  smaller  than  those  composing  the 
cere bro-spi mil  nerves,  and  their  double  contour  is  less 
distinct.  The  nerve-fibres  both  of  the  cerebro-spinul 
and  sympathetic  system  convey  impressions  of  a  two¬ 
fold  kind  —  the  one  the  impressions  made  upon  their 
peripheral  extremities  or  parts  of  their  course  conveyed 
to  the  nervous  centres,  the  other  the  impressions  from 
the  brain  and  other  nervous  centres  to  the  parts  to 
which  the  nerves  are  distributed.  For  this  twofold 
office  two  distinct  sets  of  nerve-fibres  are  provided, — the 
sensitive,  called  also  the  centripetal  or  afferent  nerves, 
which  convey  impressions  from  the  periphery  to  the 
centre;  and  the  motor,  centrifugal,  or  efferent  nerves, 
which  transmit  central  impulses  to  the  muscles,  Ac. 
But  with  this  difference  in  the  function  of  the  nerves, 
there  is  no  apparent  difference  in  the  structure  of 
the  nerve- fibres  by  which  it  might  be  explained. 
Nerve- fibres  appear  to  possess  no  power  of  generating 
force  in  themselves,  or  of  originating  impulses  to  ac¬ 
tion  ;  but  they  possess  a  certain  property  of  conducting 
impressions,  but  which  is  never  manifested  till  some 
stimulus  is  applied.  This  property  of  nerves  is  called 
excitability,  irritability,  or  nervous  force,  and  one  of  its 
peculiarities  is  the  rapidity  with  which  it  travels  along 
the  nerve-fibres.  In  many  respects  it  resembles  elec¬ 
tricity,  but  the  analogy  between  the  two  does  not 
amount  to  identity.  Almost  all  things  that  can  disturb 
the  nerves  from  their  passive  state,  act  as  stimuli,  and 
produce  the  same  kind  of  effect,  though  not  the  same 
in  degree,  because  that  on  which  they  act  possesses  hut 
one  kind  of  excitable  force.  All  stimuli,  internal  or  ex¬ 
ternal,  chemical,  mechanical,  or  electrical,  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  sensitive  nerves,  produce  sensations,  and  when 
applied  to  motor  nerves,  excite  contractions.  There  are 
certain  kinds  of  nerves,  however,  the  irritation  of  which 
produces  effects  that  are  entirely  peculiar  to  themselves ; 
thus,  irritation  of  the  optic  nerves  causes  the  sensation 
of  light  of  the  auditory  nerve,  of  sound;  and  of  the  ol¬ 
factory  or  gustatory  nerves,  of  smell  and  taste.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that,  whatever  part  of  a  sensitive  nerve 
be  irritated,  whether  it  be  the  centre,  middle,  or  ex¬ 
tremity,  the  same  sensation  will  be  produced. 

Ner  vously,  adv.  With  strength  or  vigor. 

—  With  weakness  or  agitation  of  the  nerves. 

Ner'vousuess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  nervous; 
strength;  force;  vigor  ;  state  of  being  composed  of  nerves. 

— Weakness  or  agitation  of  the  nerves. 

Ner'viire,  n.  [Fr.  nervure.)  (BoL)  A  nerve. 

(Zoijl )  One  of  the  corneous  tubes  serving  to  expand 
the  wing  and  keep  it  tense,  as  well  as  to  afford  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  air-vessels;  they  are  termed  costal,  post- 
costal,  mediastinal,  externo-median,  interno-median, 
anal,  axillary,  Ac.,  according  to  their  relative  positions. 

Ner  vy,  a.  Strong:  vigorous. 

Nes'blt  Moor.  {Eng.  Hist.)  The  name  of  a  battle 
fought  May  ",  1402,  between  the  Scots,  under  Sir  P.  Hep¬ 
burn,  of  Hailes,  and  the  English,  under  flic*  earls  of  Percy 
and  March.  The  Scots  were  defeated,  their  leader  and 
most  of  his  knights  slain,  and  the  rest  taken  prisoners. 

Nescience,  ( nesh'ens ,)  n.  [Lat.  nescient iu.]  Ignorance; 
the  state  of  not  knowing. 

Nescopeclt',  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Luzerne 
co.,  a!»r.  90  in.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Nescopeck  (or  Buck)  Mountain,  in  Pennsylvania , 
a  ridge  of  Luzerne  co.,  abt.  20  in.  in  length,  running 
parallel  to  the  Wyoming  Mountain.  Height, abt.  1,000  ft. 

Ne.ncopeck  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  N. 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  in  Luzerne  co. 

Nesee'ina,  in  Nebraska^  a  village  of  Otoe  co.,  abt.  18 
in.  W.  of  Nebraska  City. 

Ne*ham'iny  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the 
Delaware  River  from  Bucks  co.  —  Another,  enters  the 
Shenango  River  iu  Lawrence  co.  —  A  township  of  Law¬ 
rence  co. : 

Nesliau  ic.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Somerset 
co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.W.  of  Somerville. 

Neslilto'ro,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Marquette  co.,  abt.  70  m.  N.  of  Madison. 

Nesll'oka,  or  Nashoba,  in  Mississippi,  an  E.  central  co.; 
urea,  abt,  600  sq.  m.  Iiivers.  Pearl  River,  and  some 
less  important  streams.  Surface ,  diversified;  soil, 
mostly  fertile.  Cup.  Philadelphia. 

Nesli'onoc,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  La  Crosse  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Nesho'to,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Manitowoc 
co.,  abt.  100  m.  N.  of  Milwaukee. 

Nesoehaque  River,  in  New  Jersey,  rises  in  Camden 
co ,  and  flowing  E.S.E.  forms  a  branch  of  the  Little  Egg 
Harbor  River. 

Ncsqual'ly,  in  Washington  Territory ,  a  river  flowing 
N.W.  into  Puget  Sound,  between  Pierce  and  Thurston 
cos.  On  the  N.  shore  of  the  mouth  of  this  river  stands 


that  time  a  section  of  them  become  reconciled  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  ami  their  patriarch  was  consecrated  by 
the  Pope.  These  united  Nestorians  are  now'  commonly 
know'll  as  Chaldiean  Christians, and  are  under  tiie  patri¬ 
arch  of  Babylon.  The  noii-uuited  Nestorians  still  re¬ 
main  as  a  distinct  body,  and  inhabit  principally  the  W- 
part  of  Persia,  amounting  to  about  7U,UU0. 

is  a  headland  or  promontory,  us  j  Nest o'ri us,  a  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  the  early 

part  of  the  5th  century,  under  Theodosius  II.  He  was 
a  native  of  Syria,  and  was  deposed  from  "his  bishopric 
for  denying  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  or  the  two 
natures  of  God.  —  See  N ESToRiANS. 

Net,  n.  [A.  S. net, nett:  l)u .net;  Qer.nets.)  A  texture  of 
twine,  thread,  Ac.,  with  meshes,  commonly  used  to  catch 
fish,  birds,  Ac.  The  contrivance  is  of  very  ancient  date, 
as  appears  from  the  allusions  to  it  in  Isa.  xix.  8.  9,  but 
more  especially  in  the  representations  of  nets  and  the 
modes  of  using  them  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  preserved 
upon  their  monuments  (figs.  1935, 1936).  They  appear  to 
have  been  the  most  efficient  means  these  people  possessed 
of  securing  game  of  all  kinds;  and  they  consequently 


Fort  Nksqu ally,  the  nucleus  of  a  thriving  village  or 
settlement  of  the  same  name. 

Ness.  [A.  S.  ne.s ,  nys.)  A  termination  added  to  an 
adjective  to  change  it  into  a  substantive,  denoting  state 
or  quality;  as,  poisonous-// ess;  loveli-nes*. 

—[Probably  akin  to  Fr.  nez ;  tier,  nase ;  Lat.  nasus,  nose.] 
The  termination  of  several  names  of  places  in  Great 
Biitaiu,  where  there 
Invent*#*,  Slieerm**. 

Ness,  (fan'll.)  a  lake  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Inverness,  ex¬ 
tending  23  in.  from  N.E.  to  S.  W.,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  \y2  m.  It  receives  the  rivers  Morristoii,  Oicli,  and 
Foyers,  and  discharges  its  surplus  waters  into  the  Moray 
Frith  by  the  river  Ness. 

Nesselrode,  Carl  Robert,  Count  von,  a  celebrated 
Kussiuu  statesman  and  diplomatist,  b.  at  Lisbon  iu  1770 
or  1780.  lie  early  entered  the  diplomatic  service,  iu 
w  hich  iiis  father  was  also  engaged,  and  after  various 
subordinate  employments,  was  made  councillor  of  the 
Russian  embassy  at  Paris  iu  1807.  lie  became  a  great 
favorite  with  Napoleon,  succeeded  in  detaching  Russia 
from  tiie  Austrian  alliance,  and  was  present  at  the  im¬ 
portant  conferences  between  the  emperors  Napoleon 
and  Alexander  at  Erfurt  in  1808.  He  gained  immense 
influence  over  Alexander's  mind,  was  made  chancellor 
of  the  empire,  and  dictated  his  foreign  policy;  followed 
him  to  France  in  1814,  and  signed  tiie  Quadruple  Alli¬ 
ance;  took  part  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  in  the 
dismemberment  of  Poland.  At  that  Congress,  A’. shared 
with  Metternich  and  Talleyrand  the  chief  direction  of 
affairs;  and  while  his  master  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  mystic 
Madame  Krudener,  lie  managed  to  make  her  his  instru¬ 
ment.  He  was  the  chief  contriver  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
which  made  Russia  virtually  supreme  in  Europe,  and 
N.  supreme  in  Russia.  The  Count  took  a  leading  part 
at  the  congresses  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1818,  and  of 
Verona  in  1822.  N.'b  influence  was  considerably  lessened 
under  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  he  long  strove  to 
avert  the  threatened  war  with  the  Western  Powers 
which  broke  out  in  1853.  After  the  accession  of  Alex 
ander  II.,  Count  N.  retired  from  his  office  of  chuuccllor 
of  the  Russian  empire,  and  d  1862. 

Nes  sus.  ( Myth  )  A  celebrated  centaur,  son  of  Ixion 
and  the  Cloud.  He  offered  violence  to  Dejanira,  whom 
Hercules  had  intrusted  to  his  care,  with  orders  to  carry 
her  across  the  river  Evenus.  Hercules  saw  the  distress 
of  his  w’ife  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river,  and 
immediately  discharged  a  poisoned  arrow,  which  struck 
the  centaur  to  the  heart.  Nessus.  as  he  expired,  gave 
his  tunic  to  Dejanira,  assuring  her  that  it  had  the  power 
of  calling  a  husband  away  from  unlawful  loves.  Dejanira 
received  the  present,  w  hich  afterwards  caused  thcdeatl 
of  Hercules.  See  Hercules. 

Nest,  n.  [A.  S.,  Du.,  and  Ger.  nest.)  The  place  or  bed 
formed,  generally  by  iuterw’eaving.  by  a  bird  for  incu¬ 
bation,  or  the  mansion  of  her  young  until  they  are  able 
to  fly.  See  Bird.  —  Any  place  where  irrational  animals 
are  produced. — An  abode;  a  place  of  residence;  a  warm, 
close  place  of  abode;  a  receptacle  of  numbers,  or  th 
collection  itself.  —  (pi.)  Boxes  or  drawers;  little  pockets 
or  repositories. 

(Geol.)  A  detached  mass  of  a  particular  mineral 
isolated  in  a  rock. 

■v.  n.  To  build  or  occupy  a  nest. 

• v .  a.  To  place  in  a  nest. 

Nest'-egg1,  n.  An  egg  left  in  the  nest  to  keep  the  hen 
from  forsaking  it;  —  hence,  t lie  nucleus  of  a  hoard. 

Nestle,  (ncs'l,)  v.  n.  To  settle;  to  harbor:  to  liodoso 
and  snug,  as  a  bird  iu  her  nest.  —  To  move  about 
one’s  seat  like  a  bird  when  forming  her  nest. 

— v.  a.  To  house,  as  in  a  nest;  to  cherish.  —  To  nourish 
and  protect,  as  a  bird  her  young. 

Nestling,  (nes'Ung,)  «.  A  young  bird  in  the  nest  or 
just  taken  from  the  nest. 

—a.  Newly  hatched;  being  yet  in  the  nest. 

Nes'tor,  son  of  Neleus  and  Cliloris.  His  father  and 
eleven  brothers  were  killed  by  Hercules;  but  the  Cun 
queror  spared  Nestor's  life  and  placed  him  upon  the 
throne  of  Pylas.  As  king  of  Pylas  and  Messenia,  he  led 
his  subjects  to  the  Trojan  war,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  among  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  by  elo¬ 
quence,  wisdom,  and  justice.  After  the  Trojan  war  ho 
retired  to  Greece,  where  ho  enjoyed  tiie  peace  and  re¬ 
spect  due  to  his  old  age  and  his  surpassing  prudence  of 
mind.  The  ancients  declare  that  he  lived  three  genera¬ 
tions  of  man. 

Nestorjanism,  n.  The  doctrine  or  principles  of  the 

Nestorians. 

Nosto'raans.  «.  pi.  ( E:cl .  Hist.)  The  followers  of 
Nestorius,  a  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  the  5th  cent. 
In  strenuously  opposing  certain  errors  of  his  time,  re¬ 
garding  only  one  nature  in  Christ,  ho  went  to  the  other 
extreme,  an<l  maintained  not  only  that  he  was  both  God 
and  man,  but  that  the  two  natures  w’ere  distinct,  and 
that  the  actions  and  sensations  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of 
God  were  to  be  carefully  discriminated  from  those  of 
Christ  ns  the  Son  of  Man.  Hence,  he  objected  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  being  styled  the  mother  of  God,  because  it 
was  only  the  human  nature  of  Christ  that  was  born  of 
her,  seeing  that  God  could  neither  ho  born  nor  die.  1 1  is 
opinions  were  vigorously  combated  by  St.  Cyril,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  and  were  condemned  by  several  councils. 
Nestorius  himself  being  declared  guilty  of  blasphemy, 
w'as  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  sent  into  banishment. 
His  followers,  however,  continued  to  increase,  and  his 
doctrines  were  propagated  throughout  the  East,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  Persia.  A  famous  Nestorian  school  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Nisibis:  and  before  tin*  close  of  the  16th  ceut. 
the  heresy  had  spread  over  Chaldsea,  Assyria,  Syria, 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Ac.  In  1561,  a  dispute  arose  among 
them  respecting  the  election  of  a  patriarch;  and  at 
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had  the  greatest  variety  of  nets,  nnd  of  all  sizes,  sufficient 
even  to  enclose  considerable  tracts  of  land,  into  which 
they  drove  antelopes  and  gazelles,  nnd  sometimes  hy¬ 
aenas  and  jackals.  The  animals,  being  thus  confined, 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunters.  Their  net  for 
birds  was  ingeniously  contrived,  so  that  when  spread 
and  the  birds  had  collected  over  if,  the  two  sides  could 
he  made  to  collapse  by  the  persons  in  charge  suddenly 
drawing  a  rope  attached  to  it  (Fig.  1936).  Fishing-nets 


'  w’ere  furnished,  as  are  those  of  the  present  day,  with 
wooden  floats  along  one  side,  and  leaden  weights  lor 
sinking  the  other;  and  they  were  drawn  together  with 
the  fish  they  enclosed  by  numbers  of  men  upon  the 
shore.  Large  nets  are  now  employed  for  taking  shoals 
of  fib  off  our  coasts,  by  means  of  two  boats  sailing  in 
company  and  spreading  the  net  between  them,  weighed 
along  one  edge.  Nets  are  usually  made  by  the  lishernien 
and  their  families  during  periods  of  leisure. 

— A  cunning  device;  a  snare;  an  inextricable  difficulty. 

— v.  a.  To  make  into  a  net  or  network.  —  To  capture  by 
wile  or  stratagem.  —  To  gain  or  produce,  as  clear  profit. 

— v.n.  To  knit;  to  form  into  network. 

— a.  {Com.)  Being  beyond  all  charges  or  outlay,  as  gain  ; 
being  clear  of  all  deductions  ;  neat;  us,  nei  weight,  net 
profit,  net  amount. 

NolBi'er,  a.  [A.  S.  mithere,  mithror,  neothra,  lower.] 
Lying  or  being  beneath  or  in  the  lower  part ;  opposed  to 
upper ;  in  a  lower  place ;  belonging  to  the  regions  below. 

NetQi'erlamSn,  ( »l  (lie.)  See  Holland. 

NelSl'or  fi*rov'i«lcBiee,  ill  Pennsylvania,  a  township 
of  Delaware  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,497. 

NciSl'orniost,  a.  Lowest;  as,  the  nethermost  hell. 

NetBiiai'inis.  n.  pi.  [Ileb.]  Among  the  Jews,  the 
servants  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  employed  iu  the 
lowest  and  meanest  offices  about  the  temples. 

Nol'Dng,  n.  A  piece  of  network. 

( Naut .)  A  network  of  rope  or  small  lines,  used  for 
stowing  away  sails  or  hammocks. 

Nettle,  (net'//,)  «.  [  A.  S.  netele,  netle.)  ( But .)  SeeURTiCA. 

(Naut.)  Tiie  same  as  Knittle. 

— v.  a.  To  fret  or  sting,  as  with  nettles  ;  to  irritate  or  vex  ; 
to  excite  sensations  of  displeasure  or  uneasiness  in,  not 
amounting  to  wrath  or  violent  anger;  to  pique. 

Net'tle-elotli,  n.  A  thick,  tissued  cotton,  japanned, 
and  used  as  a  substitute  for  leather  for  the  peaks  of. 
caps,  waist-belts,  ifec.  —  Worcester. 

Net'tle  Creek,  in  I^inois,  a  township  of  Grundy  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Net'tB©  Crcelt,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Randolph 

co. ; 

Net'tler,  n.  One  who  irritates,  provokes,  or  piques. 

Net'tle  -  rasli,  n.  [Lat.  urticaria.)  {Med.)  A  dis¬ 
ease  characterized  by  a  rash  or  eruption  of  the  skin,  at¬ 
tended  with  intense  itching,  and  taking  its  name  from 
the  close  resemblance  it  hears  to  that  produced  by  tiie 
stinging  of  nettles.  The  eruption  consists  of  little  solid 
eminences  of  irregular  outline,  hut  generally  roundish 
or  oblong,  and  either  white  or  red,  or,  which  is  most 
common,  both  red  and  white,  the  whiteness  occupying 
steadily  the  central  and  most  projecting  part  of  the 
spot,  or  becoming  manifest  there  when  the  integu¬ 
ments  are  put  upon  the  stretch.  It  is  accompanied 
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with  intense  heat,  and  a  burning  or  tingling  in  theaf-i 
fected  spots.  No  part  of  the  body  is  exempt  from  net-] 
tie-rash.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  disorder,  one  j 
of  which  is  regarded  as  acute,  and  the  other  as  chronic,  ] 
and  either  persistent  or  intermittent.  The  acute  form 
is  usually  preceded  or  attended  with  feverishness,  and 
a  feeling  of  general  uneasiness,  headache,  nausea,  and 
vomiting.  In  general,  it  appears  iu  the  morning,  van¬ 
ishes  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  perhaps  reappear- ! 
ing  again  twice  or  thrice  during  the  day.  It  usually  j 
disappears  entirely  ill  six  or  eight  days.  The  chronic 
form  of  tiiis  complaint  is  intractable  and  difficult  to 
remove,  coming  and  going  for  a  lengthened  period,  hut 
with  little  or  no  feverishness.  In  most  cases,  probably  I 
in  all,  this  disease  arises  from  some  derangement,  mani-' 
fest  or  latent, of  the  stomach;  and  it  may  frequently  be 
traced  to  the  use  of  some  particular  articles  of  food,  as 
shell-fish,  oatmeal,  mushrooms, ‘Ac.  It  is  very  rarely 
fatal;  and  the  treatment  is  simple.  The  great  thing  is 
to  ascertain  and  avoid  the  offending  article  ot  food,  and 
by  means  uf  a  light  diet  and  mild  laxative  medicine,  the 
disease  may  usually  lie  got  rid  of  in  a  few  days.  An 
emetic  is  frequently  of  great  service  in  expelling  the 
offending  substance.  A  few  grains  of  rhubarb,  or  rhu¬ 
barb  and  magnesia,  taken  daily,  just  before  breakfast 
ami  just  before  dinner,  have  been  found  to  cure  chronic 
cases  of  long  standing.  Dusting  the  itching  surface 
with  flour  will  he  found  to  afford  temporary  relief, 
Net'tle-trce,  n.  (But.)  See  Celtis. 

Netlll’llO,  a  seaport-town  of  S.  Italy,  in  theCampagna, 
31  m.  S.S  E.  of  Koine ;  pop.  3,000. 

Net  ty,  a.  hike  a  net;  netted. 

ATet' work,  n.  A  complication  of  threads,  twine,  or 
cords  united  at  certain  distances,  forming  meshes,  inter¬ 
stices,  or  open  spaces  between  tile  knots  or  intersec¬ 
tions;  reticulated  work. 

Neu-itritn  (lenbiirgr.  a  town  of  Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz,  on  hake  Tokens,  17  in.  N.N.E.  of  Neu-Strelitz. 
Manuf.  Cottons,  woollens,  playing-cards,  and  tobacco; 
Pop.  7,000. 

Aeilhu rg,  f noi'boorg ,)  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Dan¬ 
ube,  20  m.  N.N.E.  of  Augsburg.  It  contains  a  handsome 
palace,  and  a  royal  castle.  l*op.  6,500. 

Netildiiit<‘l.  or  Neuehntel,  (nu(r)sh'a-te!,)  a  cant 
of  VV.  Switzerland,  between  hat.  46°  50'  and  47°  10'  N., 
lain.  6°  25'  and  7°  5'  K. ;  having  N.E.  and  K.  the  cant, 
of  Berne,  S.E.  the  hake  of  Neufclmtel,  S.YV.Vaud,  and  VV 
and  N  VV.  t lie  dept,  of  Doubs  in  France  ;  area ,  2S0  sq.  m. 
Disc.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  being  traversed  by 
the  Jura,  which  in  some  parts  attains  an  elevation  of 
5,000  feet.  The  soil  is  principally  calcareous,  and  is  de¬ 
voted  to  pasturage  and  the  culture  of  the  vine.  Lakes. 
Neufclmtel,  and  a  part  of  that  of  Bienne.  Rivers. 
The  Doubs,  Reuss,  Thiele,  and  Tyon.  Manuf.  Matches, 
cotton  fabrics,  hosiery,  metallic  wares,  and  cutlery. 
Cap.  Nell  fulls  tel.  Pop.  87,369. 

Neufchatel,  cap.  of  tiie  above  cant ,  on  the  N.VV.  shore  of 
the  hake  of  Neufchatel,  17  m.  N.W.  of  Freyburg,  and  45 
m.  B.S.E.  of  Besamjon.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  castle,  the  town-hall,  and  the  church,  a  flue 
Gothic  edifice.  Manuf.  Printed  cottous  and  linens. 
Pop.  10,328. 

Neufchatel,  (Lake  of.)  or  Lake  of  Yverdun,  in  VV. 
Switzerland,  belwecn  Hie  cantons  Neufchatel,  Valid, 
Freyburg,  and  Berne.  Ext.  24  m.  long  from  N.E.  to 
S.VV. ;  average  breadth  4  m. ;  area,  90  sq.  m  The  eleva¬ 
tion  of  its  surface  above  the  sea  is  1,320  feet ;  its  great¬ 
est  depth  400  feet.  It  receives  several  rivers,  and  dis¬ 
charges  its  surplus  waters  by  the  Thiele,  to  tiie  hake  of 
Bienne,  and  thence  to  tiie  Aar  and  Rhine. 
Neu-Hal'denslc'ben,  a  town  of  Prussia.  See  Ual- 
DENSLEBKN. 

Neiihuus,  (not 'Amts,)  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  on 
tiie  Nescharka,  70  in.  S  S.E.  of  Prague.  Manuf.  Cloth, 
paper,  and  chemicals.  Pop.  8,000. 

Neii'liiuisel.  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Hungary,  on  the 
Neiitra,74  m.  N.VV. of  Pesth.  Manuf.  Woollens.  Pop.  7,300. 
Nelli I  ly-Hur-Sei lie,  (ntt(r)'ye,)  a  town  of  France, 
dept,  of  Seine,  on  the  river  Seine,  near  the  W.  extremity 
of  Paris  Manuf.  Porcelain,  starch,  and  chemicals. 
Pop.  13.216.  . 

Neii  iu  li lister,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Holstein,  li  m. 

S.B.  of  Kiel.  Manuf.  Woollen  goods.  Pop.  4. .100. 
Neu  ral,  a.  [Gr.  neuron,  nerve.J  Relating  to  a  nerve, 
or  to  tiie  nervous  system  or  centres.  — Dunylison. 

N.  arc  It.  (Anat.)  Tiie  arch  of  the  vertebra  or  primary 
segment  of  the  skeleton  which  protects  a  correspond¬ 
ing  segment  of  the  neural  axis;  it  is  posterior  in  man, 
superior  in  other  vertebrates,  and  is  formed  below  by 
tiie  centrum,  laterally  by  tiie  neurapophyses,  and  above 
by  the  neural  spine.  —  TV.  axis  is  the  central  trunk  of 
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regions.  The  pain  is  intense,  but  intermittent ;  sudden 
in  its  onset,  and  abrupt  in  its  departure,  shooting  or 
plunging  in  its  character,  and  often  quite  excruciating; 
readily  excited  by  the  slightest  external  impression  ; 
but  seldom  aggravated  by  firm  pressure  on  the  part  — 
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Lower  Austria,  28  m  S.  of  Vienna.  Manuf.  Silk,  velvet, 
and  cotton  fabrics,  and  leather.  Pop.  16,700. 
Neu'stadt-aii-der-Waag,  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
the  N.W.  of  Hungary,  66  in.  N.N.E.  of  Neutra.  Manuf. 
Woollens.  Pop.  0.760,  nearly  half  of  which  are  Jews. 


on  the  contrary,  often  relieved  thereby.  The  treatment  Neii-Stre'litZ,  a  town  of  N.  Germany,  cap.  of  the 


necessarily  depends  much  upon  the  cause  whence  It  pro¬ 
ceeds.  When  it  arises  from  an  enfeebled  or  impover¬ 
ished  state  of  body,  tonics,  nourishing  diet,  and  out-door 
exercise  are  to  be  employed  ;  and  in  the  other  cases 
the  treatment  has  to  be  directed  to  removing  the  causes 
from  which  it  springs.  Where  it  depends  on  tiie  pres¬ 
sure  of  tumors  that  can  be  removed,  the  pain  will  gen¬ 
erally  disappear  with  the  removal  of  the  cause.  In 'in¬ 
flammation  of  the  nerve-sheath,  local  counter-irritation 
by  cupping,  blisters,  issues,  setone,  Ac.,  usually  gives 
relief,  and  generally  effects  a  cure.  Temporary  relief 
iu  all  forms  of  neuralgia  may  be  obtained  by  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  powerful  anodynes,  as  morphine,  used  either 
externally  or  internally. 

Neuralgic,  a.  Pertaining  to  neuralgia. 

Nikii  ri'titt,  n.  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  a  nerve.  —  Dun - 
glison. 

Neuroj^'rupliy*  n.  {Anat.)  A  description  ot  the 
nerves.  —  Dunylison. 

Neurological,  a.  Relating  to  neurology. 

Neurol  ogist,  n.  A  person  who  describes  the  nerves. 

Neurol  ogy,  n.  [Fr.  ntoroloyie.]  {Anat.)  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  nerves. 

Netirop'fer,  n.  [Fr.  neoroptere.)  ( Zool .)  One  of  the 
neuroptera. 

Neurop'tera,  n.  [Gr.  neuron ,  a  nerve,  and  pteron ,  a 
wing.]  {Zool.)  A  sub-order  of  insects.  It  comprises 
the  Dragon-flies,  Muy-Jlies ,  and  similar  species.  The 
Neuroptera  are  distinguished  by  their  two  upper  wings, 
which  are  membranous,  generally  naked,  diaphanous, 
ami  similar  to  the  under  ones  in  texture  and  proper¬ 
ties;  they  are  also  distinguished  by  the  number  of 
these  organs,  as  well  as  by  their  mouth,  which  is  either 
fitted  for  mastication,  or  else  furnished  with  mandibles 
aud  true  maxillae.  The  abdomen  is  destituted  a  sting, 


Fig.  1937.  —  caddic  e-fly. 

(Family  Phryganidtx ,  sub  order  Neuroptera.) 
and  is  merely  furnished  with  an  ovipositor.  Their  an¬ 
tennae  are  usually  setaceous,  and  composed  of  numerous 
joints.  They  have  two  or  three  simple  eyes,  and  the 
trunk  is  formed  of  three  segments  united  in  a  single 
body,  distinct  from  the  abdomen,  and  bearing  six  legs 
the  first  of  these  segments  is  usually  very  short,  and  in 
the  form  of  a  collar.  The  number  of  joints  in  the  tarsi 
varies.  The  body  is  usually  elongated,  and  with  rather 
soft,  or  with  slightly  squamous  segmen.'s;  the  abdo¬ 
men  is  always  sessile.  Many  of  these  insects  are  car¬ 
nivorous  in  their  first  state  and  in  their  last.  Some 
merely  experience  a  semi-metamorphosis,  t lie  rest  a  com¬ 
plete  one;  but  the  larvce  have  generally  six  hooked 
feet,  which  they  employ  to  reach  their  food. 

Neurop  teral,  Neurop'tcrous,  a.  Belongingto 
the  Neuroptera.  . 

Neuroskel'etoil,  n.  [Gr.  neuro ,  and  skeietns,  dried 
up.]  {Anat.)  The  deep-seated  hones  which  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  nervous  axis  and  locomotion. 
Neurot'ic,  a.  [Fr.  neorotique. J  Relating  to  the  nerves. 
—n.  {Med.)  A  disease  having  its  foundation  in  the  nerves. 

—  A  medicine  used  in  disorders  of  the  nerves.  Dunylison. 
Neu  rotome.  n.  (Anat.)  A  long  and  very  narrow 
two-edged  scalpel  used  to  dissect  the  nerves.  Dunylison. 
tfeurotom'icat,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  anatomy  of 
nerves.  , 

Ncu rot'om 1st.  n.  [Fr.  neorotome.]  The  person  who 
dissects  the  nerves. 

Neiirot'omy,  n.  [Fr.  nenrotomie;  Gr.  neuron,  and 
tome ,  incision.]  {Anat.)  Dissection  of  nerves.  —  An  in¬ 
cised  wound  of  a  nerve. —  Dunylison. 
Nciirvimorojry,  n.  [Gr.  neuron ,  nerve,  upnos,  sleep, 
ami  logos,  discourse.]  The  philosophy  of  the  sleep  of 
tiie  nerves,  or  animal  magnetism,  —  or  a  treatise  on  the 
subject.  —  Worcester. 

the* nervous  system,  consisting  of  brain  and  myelon  ;  it  j  NeilWz.a  town  .f  Austria  in  Hungary,  ""  ‘h" 
is  sometimes  called  cerebrospinal  axis.  “b«>  °PP”®Jt®  Peterwardein  t.  lias’a  considerable 

Neuralgia,  ‘  nu-ral'je-a.)  n.  [Gr.  neuron,  a  nerve,  and  Lat.  45  16  N.  Lon.  1.  '  “ 

algos,  pain  ]  ( Med.)  An  increased  and  perverted  sensa- 1  trade  with  Turkey.  /  >p.  -0,000.  Austria 

turn  in  a  nerv.-,  arising  from  some  disease  affecting  tiie  Neusieilel.  (Lake  of.)  (no<  seedl)  a  hike  of  Austria, 

function  or  structure  of  the  nerve  or  its  centres.  It  is  ;  in  N.  W.  Hungary,  22  m  S  E- of  V  enna  -ext.  - i  m.  long. 

thus  of  two  kinds, —functional (when  unconnected  with  and  6  m.  m  average  breadth.  It  • 

organic  lesion  at  any  part  of  the  nervous  course  or  at  River  and  its  surplus  waters  are  discharged  by  the 
*l'nictiiral—<cn\\\V^t*H<i,wUli  some  organic  change,  acute  I  Neuanhl.  (noi'sole..)  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Hungary,  on 
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Oran’  85  m  N.  of  Pesth.  Manuf.  Sword-blades, 


paper,  colors,  beet-root  sugar,  Ac. 
copper  and  iron  mines.  Pop.  6/200. 


In  the  vicinity  are 


or  chronic,  imiro  frequently  the  latter,  at  some  part  ot  | 
the  nerve’s  course  or  at  the  nervous  centres.  The  causes  I 

condition  of  the  blond,  the  latter  from  inflammation  of  the  ribbons,  leather,  velvets,  dyes,  Ac,, 
enveloping  sheath  of  the  nerves,  or  the  development  of 
tumors  near  or  along  their  course  It  may  also  be 


Pop.  9.776. 

N  on  s  tall  i,~{noi’st'it,)  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  29  m. 
S.W.  of  Oppeln.  Manuf.  Woollen  and  linen  fabrics.  Pop. 


^ ^^N^iadt,  orWiener-Neastadt, 
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town  of 


Grand-Duchy  of  Mecklenhiirg-Strelitz,  6U  in.  N.N.W.  of 
Berlin.  Il  was  founded  in  1733,  and  contains  the  ducal 
palace,  with  a  library  of  70,060  vols.  Pop.  7,000. 
Netis'tria,  or  West  France.  (Fr.  Hist.)  The  name 
given  in  tile  times  of  tiie  Merovingians  and  Carlovin- 
giaus  to  the  western  portion  of  tiie  Frank  empire,  after 
the  quadruple  division  of  it  which  took  place  in  511.  N. 
contained  three  of  these  divisions.  It  extended  origi¬ 
nally  from  tin-  mouth  of  tiie  Scheldt  to  the  Loire,  and 
was  bounded  liy  Aquitania  on  the  S.,  and  by  Burgundy 
and  Austrasiu  ( Prancia  Orientalis)  on  the  E.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  were  Soissotis,  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Tours. 
Bretagne  was  always  loosely  attached  to  Neustria,  of 
which  tiie  strength  lay  in  tiie  Duchy  of  France.  After 
the  cession  of  the  territory  afterwards  called  Normandy 
to  tiie  Normans  in  912,  the  name  Neustria  soon  fell  into 
disuse. 

Neu'ter,  a.  [Lat.  ne,  not,  and  utrr,  whether  or  which 
ofthetwo.]  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  neither  of 
two;  not  adhering  to  either  party  ;  taking  no  part  with 
either  side;  indifferent. 

{Gram.)  Of  neither  gender;  neither  masculine  nor 
feminine,  said  of  a  noun,  or  pronoun;  neither  active 
nor  passive,  said  of  a  verb. 

{BoP)  Having  neither  stamens  nor  pistils. 

— n.  A  person  who  takes  no  part  in  a  contest  between 
two  or  more  individuals  Or  nations.  —  An  animal  of 
neither  sex,  or  incapable  of  propagation. 

Neu  tra,  or  Nci'tra.  a  town  of  Hungary, ou  the  Neu¬ 
tra.  45  m.  E.N.E.  of  Presliurg:  pop.  10,000. 

Neu  tral,  a.  Being  neuter;  not  engaged  on  either 
side  ;  not  taking  an  active  part  with  either  of  two  con¬ 
tending  parties;  indifferent ;  having  no  bias  in  favor  of 
either  side  or  party.  —  Neither  very  good  nor  bad;  in¬ 
different. 

(Bnt.)  Having  neither  stamens  nor  pistils. 

Ar.  bodies,  (Chem.)  are  those  which  exhibit  neither 
an  alkaline  nor  an  acid  reaction,  and  which  neither  act 
as  liases  nor  as  acids.  In  organic  chemistry  they  are  gen¬ 
erally  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  final  e.  at  tiie 
end  of  tiie  word;  such,  for  instance,  as  paraffin,  napli- 
thalin.  stearin,  snlicin,  benzole,  and  many  others.  They 
form  their  compounds  by  tiie  displacement  of  one  or 
more  of  those  atoms  by  one  or  more  atoms  of  some  other 
substance. 

Neu  tral,  n.  A  person  or  nation  that  takes  no  part  iu 
a  contest  between  others. 

Neutrality .  n.  [Fr.  neutrality]  The  state  of  being 
neutral,  or  of  being  unengaged  in  disputes  or  contests 
between  others;  the  state  of  taking  no  part  on  either 
side  ;  a  state  of  indifference  in  feeling  or  principle. 

{International  Low.)  The  impartial  position  main¬ 
tained  by  one  nation  witli  regard  to  others  which  are 
at  war.  A  neutral  nation  may  render  services  to  either 
of  tiie  belligerents,  which  do  not  necessarily  tend  to 
assist  in  carrying  on  the  war;  but  it  may  not  supply 
him  with  troops,  arms,  or  ammunition. 
Neutrallza'tioii.  n.  [Fr.  neutralisation.]  Act  of 
neutralizing:  act  of  reducing  to  a  state  of  iudiffereuce 
or  neutrality. 

Neutralize.  v.  a.  [Fr.  neutraliser.]  To  render  neu¬ 
tral  to  reduce  to  a  state  of  indifference  between  differ¬ 
ent  parties  or  opinions.  —  To  destroy,  as  the  peculiar 
properties  or  opposite  dispositions  of  parties  or  other 
things,  or  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  indifference  or  in¬ 
activity. 

{Chem.)  To  destroy, or  render  inert  or  imperceptible, 
as  the  peculiar  properties  of  a  body,  by  combining  it 
with  a  different  substance. 

Neu  tralizer,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which, 

neutralizes. 

Neu  trally,  adv.  Without  taking  part  witli  either 
side;  indifferently. 

Neu  values',  n.  pi.  [Fr.  neu  mine:  It. novena.]  (Eccl.) 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  prayers  offered  up  for 
nine  days  successively,  in  order  to  obtain  the  favor  of 
heaven. 

Neuwied,  (nni'veed.)  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on 
the  Rhine.  7  miles  N.N.W.  of  Coblentz  Manuf.  Silk, 
cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics,  hardware,  pipes,  Ac.  Pop. 
7,766. 

Ne'va,  a  river  of  Russia,  govt,  of  St.  Petersburg,  with 
a  W.  course  of  40  m.,  and  connecting  Lake  Lagoda  with 
the  Bay  of  Cronstadt,  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  It  is  the 
principal  medium  of  communication  between  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  Russia  and  the  sea.  The  city  of  St.  Petersburg 
stands  at  one  end  of  it,  and  SehlUsselberg  at  the  other. 
Ne v il'll a.  tiie  third  in  size  of  the  States  forming  tiie 
American  Union,  is  bounded  N.  by  Oregon  and  Idaho 
W  1>V  California,  S.  by  the  last-named  State  and  Ari¬ 
zona"  and  E  by  Arizona  and  Utah,  comprising  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  great  elevated  basin  extending  from  tiie 
Rocky  Mountains  W.  to  tile  Sierra  Nevada  range.  The 
length  of  tiie  State  from  N.  to  S  is  483  in.,  witli  a  maxi¬ 
mum  width.  E.  to  W..  of  323  m.  Area,  112,090  sq.  in., 
or  71,737,600  acres,  of  which  1,690  sq.  in ,  or  1,081,600 
acres  are  covered  bv  tiie  water-surface  of  its  numerous 
lakes’  Gen.  Desr.  A  peculiar  feature  of  N.  is  the  re¬ 
markable  uniformity  with  which  mountain  and  valley 
succeed  each  other  in  almost  parallel  lines  nearly 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  the  mountains  being  rocky 
and  lint  sparsely  covered  with  herbage  or  timber,  and 
the  valleys  generally  dry.  sandy  plains,  interspersed  with 
salt  and  alkali  flats,  also  intersected  with  beautiful, 
broad,  shallow  streams,  bordering  on  which  are  wide 
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belts  of  alluvial  formation,  covered  by  luxuriant  herb¬ 
age  varied  with  well-grown  timber,  the  soil  possessing 
elements  of  the  richest  fertility.  The  Sierra  Nevada 
range  of  mountains,  within  the  YV.  boundaries  of  the 
State,  has  am  elevation  of  from  7,000  to  13,000  ft.  above 
sea-level,  and  is  covered  with  dense  forests,  the  trees 
being  principally  varieties  of  evergreens  of  species 
abounding  on  the  Pacific  coast,  many  of  them  attaining 
to  ex  raoroinary  circumference  and  altitude.  The  tim¬ 
ber  o!  the  interior  is  mainly  composed  of  cotton-wood, 
birch,  willow, dwarf-cedar,  nut  pine,  or  piuou,  and  other 
similar  species,  generally  soft  in  texture,  ami  of  small 
d. mansions,  but  very  useful  for  fuel  in  the  absence 
of  harder  and  larger  timber.  The  mountains  are  of¬ 
ten  intersected  by  ravines,  constituting  passes  possess¬ 
ing  great  natural  advantages  for  the  construction  of 
wagon-roads  and  railroads,  many  of  them  furrowing 
the  vast  piles  of  granite  and  limestone  at  a  level  but 
slightly  above  that  of  the  surrounding  plains.  These 
gulches  are  generally  watered  by  streams  flowing 
throughout  the  year,  which  often  spread  out  over  a 
wide  section  of  fertile  alluvion  covered  by  luxuriant 
vegetation  as  they  reach  the  valleys;  forming  a  natural 
irrigating  process,  which  supplies,  toagreat  extent,  the 
necessity  created  by  scarcity  of  rain  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  the  aridity  caused  by  the  surface  of  the 
earth  being  above  the  point  id'  dew  condensation.  The 
E.  p  irt  of  the  State  is  intersected  by  the  East  Humboldt, 
the  Silver,  the  Mammoth,  and  Augusta  ranges  of  moun¬ 
tains;  in  the  centre  are  the  New  Pass,  Shoshone.  Tai- 
ya-he,  Simpson  Park,  and  Lough  ranges,  and  in  the  E. 
section,  the  E.  Humboldt,  Ali-Young  Spring,  Shonicodit, 
and  Diamond  Spring  Mountains.  The  principal  rivers 
of  A”.  are  the  Truckee,  which  rises  in  Pyramid  Lake, 
and  after  receiving  a  branch  from  YY'ineniucca  Lake, 
flows  S.E.  and  S.\\\  into  Lake  Tahoe  ;  Humboldt  River, 
which  is  formed  by  the  Little  Humboldt  and  other  small 
streams  in  the  N.E  portion  of  the  State,  takes  a  S.W. 
direction,  and  empties  into  Humboldt  Lake;  Walker 
River,  rising  in  the  S.E.  section  and  emptying  into 
Walker  Lake;  King’s  and  Queen’s  rivers,  in  the  N.  part 
of  the  State;  Iteese  River,  in  the  central  region  ;  Muddy, 
Colorado,  and  Franklin  rivers  in  the  S.  part;  and  Carson 
River  in  the  \Yr.  The  rivers  of  A”,  are  generally  very 
shallow  and  unnavigahle,  with  hurried  currents  and  oc¬ 
casional  rapids,  although  there  is  not  a  cascade  or  cata¬ 
ract  in  the  State.  The  waters  are  generally  wholesome 
and  palatable  throughout  their  entire  course,  while  those 
of  the  mountain  rills  are  always  excellent.  All  the  lakes, 
as  well  as  the  larger  and  some  of  the  smaller  streams, 
contain  an  abundance  of  fish,  some  varieties  of  which, 
especially  the  trout,  in  the  mountain  brooks,  are  unsur¬ 
passed  in  delicacy.  The  principal  lakes  in  this  State 
are  Pyramid,  YY’alker,  Humboldt,  Winemucca,  and  Ta¬ 
hoe.  The  latter,  one-third  of  which  lies  in  X.,  has  a 
depth  of  1,500  feet,  and,  although  6,000  feet  above  the 
ocean  level,  never  freezes  :  the  temperature  of  its  waters, 
which,  in  common  with  those  of  Pyramid  Lake,  abound 
in  trout  of  large  size  and  excellent  flavor,  remains  nearly 
the  same  throughout  the  entire  year.  This  lake  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  high  mountains,  rising  abruptly  from  its 
shores,  clothed  with  vast  forests  of  pine,  spruce,  and  fir, 
and  wearing  a  cap  of  snow  during  8  months  of  the  year. 
There  are  numerous  small  shallow  pools,  usually  called 
mud  lakes ,  which  are  quite  extensive  bodies  of  water 
during  and  subsequent  to  the  rainy  season,  but  gener¬ 
ally  become  perfectly  dry  during  the  summer  months. 
Their  waters  are  strongly  impregnated  with  alkaline 
solutions,  which,  upon  evaporation  of  the  water,  appear 
in  glistening  sheets  overlying  the  clay  which  consti¬ 
tuted  the  beds  of  the  former  lakes,  giving  them,  at  this 
stage,  the  name  of  alkali  Ji  lls. — Meteor ol.  The  climate 
of  N.}  considering  the  general  elevation  of  the  country  I 
above  sea-level,  is  mild,  not  being  subject  to  great  ex- 1 
tremes  either  of  heat  or  cold.  The  days  of  summer  are  | 
not  warmer  than  ou  the  E.  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  j 
while  the  nights  are  uniformly  cool  and*  refreshing.  I 
The  winters  in  the  valleys  are  less  severe  than  in  N. 
New  York  or  New  England,  and  but  little  snow  falls 
except  on  the  mountain  ranges.  Not  much  rain  falls 
between  April  and  Oct.  in  the  N.  and  W.  part  of  the 
State.  In  the  S.  and  E.  there  is  a  greater  rain-fall,  and 
showers  are  not  unusual  during  the  summer  months. 
The  maximum  quantity  of  water  falls  during  the  au¬ 
tumn  and  winter.  Min.  Not  only  the  precious  metals, 
but  also  minerals  possessing  value  from  their  use  in  the 
mechanical  arts  and  in  domestic  economy,  are  found 
in  the  State,  many  of  the  latter  existing  in  such  abun¬ 
dance  as  cannot  fail  to  render  them  of  great  importance 
when  better  facilities  for  transportation  to  the  locali¬ 
ties  of  manufacture  shall  have  been  introduced.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  vast  beds  of  salt,  ores  of  iron 
and  copper,  rich  in  these  metals;  beds  of  sulphur,  from 
which  this  substance  can  often  be  obtained  quite  pure, 
although  it  is  8  une times  combined  with  calcareous  de¬ 
posits  ;  seams  of  lignite, and,  possibly,  true  coal :  yet  so  far 
as  explored,  AT.  is  nut  a  strongly  marked  carboniferous 
region  ;  cinnabar,  gypsum,  manganese,  plumbago,  kno- 
line,  and  other  clays,  useful  in  the  making  of  pottery 
and  fire-brick;  mineral  pigments  of  many  kinds;  soda, 
nitre,  alum,  magnesia,  platinum,  zinc,  tin,  galena,  anti¬ 
mony,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  arsenic,  besides  various  rocks 
useful  for  building  purposes,  as  limestone,  sandstone, 
granite,  marble,  and  slate.  The  salt-beds  constitute  not 
only  an  important  feature  in  the  chorography  of  the 
State,  but  also  form  a  considerable  item  in  the  econom¬ 
ical  resources,  furnishing  a  great  requisite  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  most  of  the  gold  and  silver  ores.  They  some¬ 
times  extend  over  hundreds  of  acres,  with  strata  each 
about  a  foot  in  thickness,  separated  by  thin  layers  of 
clay,  the  beds  being  encompassed  by  belts  of  alkali 


lands.  The  importance  of  these  salt-beds  can  be  appre¬ 
ciated  from  the  fact  that  the  companies  owning  and 
working  them  can  furnish  the  article  clean,  dry,  and 
white,  (being,  indeed,  almost  pure  chloride  of  sodium,) 
for  $10  per  ton  delivered  at  tin*  mills,  when  formerly  an 
inferior  article  brought  from  California  would  cost  from 
$120  to  $180  per  ton  on  delivery.  The  saline  deposits  in 
Ar..  however,  are  not  confined  to  beds  or  plains,  as  they 
sometimes  occur  in  elevated  positions,  the  strata  being 
many  feet  thick,  imbedded  in  bills  and  mounds  of  such 
extent  as  almost  to  attain  to  the  dignity  of  being  called 
mountains  of  salt;  one  of  these,  situated  in  the  S.E. 
portion  of  the  State,  is  omposed  of  cubical  blocks  of 
nearly  pure  chloride  of  sodium,  as  transparent  as  win¬ 
dow-glass.  and  often  a  foot  square.  The  silver  mines  of 
Ar.,  thus  far  in  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  State, 
have  been  the  great  source  ot  its  wealth,  and  the  prime 
inducement  for  its  settlement.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
discovery  of  these  mines,  in  1854,  eleven  years  after  its 
acquisition  by  the  U.  States  under  the  treaty  of  Guada- 
loupe  Hidalgo,  and  ten  years  after  its  first  settlement 
by  the  whites,  it  contained  less  than  1,000  Inhabitants, 
these  being  principally  Mormon  farmers  and  herdsmen 
located  in  the  fertile  lands  of  Carson  and  Washoe  val¬ 
leys:  two  years  later,  or  in  1861,  the  population  had  in¬ 
creased  to  17,000.  The  first  discovery  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  wealth  of  this  section  of  the  Union  in  deposits  of 
argentiferous  ore,  occurred  on  the  Comstock  lode,  from 
which  mine  bullion  has  since  been  extracted  amounting 
to  more  than  $100,000,000;  the  smallest  yearly  return 
since  the  mine  has  been  fairly  developed  lias  been 
$8,000,000;  the  variation  of  the  amount  of  bullion  pro¬ 
duced  being  caused  by  the  recurrence  of  alternate  metal¬ 
liferous  and  unproductive  bodies  of  ore  imbedded  in 
the  matrix.  In  1868  about  $10,000,000  of  bullion  were 
realized  from  the  Comstock  lode,  in  1860  about  $16,000,- 
000,  and  in  1874,  $22,000,000.  While  the  rate  of  produc¬ 
tion  has  thus  steadily  increased,  the  expenses  have  been 
diminished  by  extended  facilities  for  transportation. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Comstock  is  the  most  valuable 
silver-bearing  lode  yet  found  in  AT.,  equalling  any  de¬ 
posit  of  the  precious  metals  ever  encountered  in  the 
history  of  mining  enterprise,  and  surpassing  the  famous 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  Sutro  Tunnel,  3%  miles 
long,  passes  through  the  ramifications  of  the  Comstock 
lode,  draining  the  mines  at  a  depth  of  3,000  feet.  The 
total  product  of  the  precious  metals  mined  in  X.  during 
1878  was  over  $50,000,000.  The  total  number  of  mines 
in  this  State  is  about  300.  The  Consolidated  Virginia 
paid  in  dividends  in  4  years,  1875-8,  $32,400,000.  The 
following  exhibits  the  total  gold  and  silver  yield  of  X. 
by  counties  for  year  ending  June  30th,  1877  (Rep.  State 
Controller) :  Eureka,  66,873  tons,  valued  at  $2, 61 1,4 16.40  ; 
Esmeralda,  35,805, $1,659,905.03  ;  Elko,  7,213, $629,410.84; 
Humboldt,  5,54.5, $190,793.39 ;  Lander,  6.694,  $733,718.83; 
Lyon,  815,  $7,467.21;  Lincoln,  4,335,  $276,888.20;  Nve, 
22,672,  $790,414.76;  Storey.  564,480,  $34,011,568.72; 
White  Pine,  10,487,  $442,420.85,  making  a  total  of 
724,921  tons,  the  value  of  which  was  §11,354,004.23. 
The  White  Pine  district,  about  which  so  much  was  ex¬ 
pected,  now  yields  comparatively  little.  This  comprises 
an  area  of  abt.  12  in.  square,  covering  a  bold  chain  of 
hills,  whose  altitude  varies  from  6,000  to  9.000  feet, 
although  several  high  ridges  reach  au  elevation  of 
11,000  feet,  and  whose  sides  are  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  white  pine,  from  which  these  mountains  are 
named,  and  subsequently  the  district  and  county.  The 
completion  of  the  Central  Pacific  and  other  railroads 
through  the  State  naturally  increases  the  facilities  for 
transportation  of  its  produce.  Total  length  of  railroads 
in  X..  est.  Jan.,  1879,  was  a  little  under  1,000  m..  some  of 
which  arc  narrow  gauge,  3  ft.  The  mineral  lands  in  the 
State  may  be  taken,  on  a  minimum  estimate,  to  be 
5,699,840  acres.  The  springs  ol  A'. —  thermal,  mineral, 
and  otherwise — are  numerous  and  of  great  size,  some 
of  them  from  their  large  volume,  high  temperature,  and 
the  composition  of  their  waters,  being  considered  great 
geological  curiosities. — Soil  ami  Ayric.  The  interest 
manifested  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  stock-rais¬ 
ing  throughout  N.  has  materially  increased  during  the 
past  two  years,  serving,  in  a  great  measure,  to  release 
the  State  from  its  former  dependence  upon  California 
and  Oregon,  Ac.,  for  the  vegetable  and  dairy  produce 
and  live-stock  necessary  for  consumption  as  food  by  the 
mining  population.  The  ascertained  capacity  of  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  lands  for  the  production  of  fine  crops 
of  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  is  astonishing,  in  view 
of  the  former  general  impression  that  these  soils  were 
totally  incapable  of  producing  any  vegetation  of  a 
higher  grade  than  tule,  buffalo-grass,  and  wild  sage. 
The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  most  of  the  streams  is  found 
to  be  rich  alluvion  of  great  depth,  formed  of  disinte¬ 
grated  rock,  clay  washings,  and  vegetable  debris  from 
the  forest-covered  mountains,  and,  on  account  of  its 
light  friable  condition,  it  is  readily  permeated  by  moist¬ 
ure  from  the  intersecting  water-courses,  thus  obviat¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  artificial  irrigation.  The  tule  and 
other  swamps  are  found  to  be  easily  reclaimable  by 
draining,  and  employing  the  surplus  waste  in  irrigation 
of  higher  adjacent  lands ;  the  rich,  black  mould,  formed 
of  the  decayed  vegetable  growth  of  centuries,  united 
with  wasuings  of  limestone,  granite,  and  clay,  from  the 
mountains,  being  relieved  of  superfluous  water  and 
allowed  contact  with  the  air,  soon  become  sufficiently 
azotized  to  produce  the  heaviest  crops  of  field  or  garden 
produce.  The  arid  plains,  upon  which  the  only  indig¬ 
enous  vegetation  is  bunch-grass,  sand-grass,  and  wild 
sage,  are  found  upon  actual  experiment  to  contain  great 
fertilizing  elcments,*reqiiiring  nothing  hut  irrigation  to 
become  first-class  agricultural  land.  Among  the  most 
successful  crops  are  winter  wheat  and  barley,  which 
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ripen  sufficiently  early  to  escape  the  drought  of  the 
summer  mouths  ;  oats,  corn,  potatoes,  and  garden-fruits 
aud  vegetables.  Thrifty  orchards  are  now  growing  in 
several  counties,  promising  for  the  immediate  future  of 
the  State  abundant  crops  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and 
plums,  and  the  grape-vine  is  said  to  thrive  luxuriantly 
on  the  rich  warm  loam.  The  pastures  are  found  to  pre¬ 
sent  very  superior  advantages  for  stock-raising  and 
dairy-farming,  the  indigenous  grasses  being  unexcelled 
in  attractiveness  to  graminivorous  animals,  and  in  nu¬ 
tritive  qualities.  It  is  also  found  that  in  most  of  the 
valleys  of  the  State  neither  shelter  not* food,  other  than 
that  supplied  by  the  pastures,  is  necessary  for  the  win¬ 
tering  and  maintenance  in  good  condition  of  eithercattle, 
sheep,  or  swine.  The  agricultural  lands  in  JV  consist 
of  17,608,9G0  acres,  embracing  meadow-lands  bordering 
upon  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountain  streams,  also  the 
richest  portion  of  the  sage-brush  land  contiguous  to 
rivers.  Grazing  land  amounts  to  23,998.7  0  acres,  pro¬ 
ducing  heavy  crops  of  bunch-grass  of  excellent  quality. 
Mountain-range  lands,  untimbered,  and  generally  un¬ 
available*  except  for  stock-ranges,  21,521,280  acres. 
Timbered  lands  comprise  400,000  acres,  and  the  sandy 
region  (supposed  irreclaimable)  2, 151 ,680  acres.  Of  late 
years  the  agricultural  resources  of  X.  have  been  greatly 
developed,  and  large  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  maize,  bay, 
Ac.,  are  produced.  There  have  been  surveyed  in  this 
State,  down  to  the  year  1869,  an  area  of  2,565,085  acres, 
leaving  fur  further  survey  69,172,815  acres.  The  acreage 
already  disposed  of  to  settlers  and  others,  under  the 
various  laws  of  Congress  governing  such  disposal, 
4,656,103,  and  there  still  remain  for  sale  and  appropria¬ 
tion  under  these  laws  67,081,496  acres.  —  Pol.  JJiv.  The 
State  comprises  17  comities,  viz. : 


Carson, 

Churchill, 

Douglas, 

Elko. 

Esmeralda, 


Humboldt, 

Lander, 

Lincolu, 

Lyon, 


Nye, 
Ormsby, 
Pab  Utah, 
Koop, 


St.  Mary's, 
Storey, 
Washoe, 
White  Pine. 


Principal  Cities.  Carson  (State  c.),  Virginia,  Eureka,  Gold 
Hill,  Pioclie,  Belmont. —  Govt.  The  executive  consists  of 
a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  other  subordinate 
State  officers,  and  the  legislative  body  of  two  Houses 
—  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  N.  semis  one 
member  to  the  National  House  of  Representatives. — 
Finances.  The  financial  condition  of  the  State  for  the 
fiscal  year  1868  was  as  follows:  Total  approximate  re¬ 
ceipts  of  revenue  from  all  sources,  $349.000 ;  disburse¬ 
ments  during  the  same  period  (including  $14,060  paid 
principal  and  interest  on  bonds)  approximately,  $320,- 
000  —  showing  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures 
of  $20,000.  Added  to  this  amount  the  balance  in  the 
State  treasury.  Jan  1,  1868,  of  $114,850.70,  and  the  net 
total  assets,  Jan.  1.  18C9,  will  sum  up  $1-  4,856.70.  This 
amount  is  apportioned  among  the  several  State  funds  as 
follows:  Territorial  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund,  $5n, 000; 
State  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund,  $30,000;  State  School 
Fund,  $20,000;  General  Fund,  $34,856.70.  The  assessed 
value  of  real  estate  in  the  fall  of  1868  was,  in  round 
numbers,  $15,000,000,  and  of  personality  $10.000.000 :  the 
same  for  1877  was  nearly  $50,000,000.  The  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  man ufs.  was,  in  1869,  $2,500, 000,w  hi cli  has  since 
been  largely  increased.  The  extent  of  capital  invested 
in  quartz-crushing  mills,  smelting-works.  Ac.,  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  $15,000,000;  but  since  these  enterprises  have 
been  placed  on  a  firm  business  basis,  large  sums  are 
constantly  being  added. —  Kduc.  The  scholastic  system  is 
excellent,  both  in  organization  and  practical  efficiency. 
A  school  fund  is  provided  for  by  a  grant  from  the  U.  S. 
government  of  2,661,68  >  acres  of  land,  the  proceeds  of 
which  promise  eventually  to  place  educational  ways  and 
means  on  a  firm  and  wealthy  basis.  A7-.,  organized  as  a 
Territory  Mar.  2.  1861,  was  admitted  into  tin*  Union  as 
a  State,  Mar  21.  1864.  The  Legislature  ratified  the  15th 
Amendment  to  the  National  Constitution  on  the  1st  of 
Mar..  1869.  Pop.  (1870)  42,491.  See  Supplement. 

Neva'da,  in  California,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Nevada 
(State);  area,  abt.  1,400  sq.m.  Rivers.  Middle.  Yuba, 
South  Yuba,  and  Bear  rivers,  and  Deer  Creek.  Surface , 
mountainous,  the  Sierra  Nevada  traversing  the  E  part; 
soil,  in  the  valleys,  fertile.  Min.  Gold,  and  some  copper. 
Cap  Nevada  City.  J*np.  abt.  16.446. 

Nevatla,  in  Colorado,  a  post-town  of  Gilpin  co.,  abt.  40 
m.  N.YY'.  of  Denver;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Nevada,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Livingston  co.;  pop. 
abt.  297. 

Nevada,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Tipton  co.,  abt. 
31  in.  S.S.E.  of  Logansport. 

Nevada,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Palo  Alto  co.;  pop.  53. 

— A  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  Story  co.,  about  33 
m.  N.N.E  of  Des  Moines;  pop.  of  township  1,309. 

Nevada,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Mower  co.,  a  lit.  12  m.  S.E  of  Austin. 

Nevada,  ill  Missouri,  a  village  of  Grundy  co.,  about  22 
in.  N.YY'.  of  La  Clede. 

—  A  post-village,  capital  of  Vernon  co.,  abt.  80  m.  N.YV.  of 
Springfield. 

Nevada,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  YVyandot  co.,  abt.  9 
m.  YY\  of  Bucyrus. 

Nevada,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Green  co.,  abt.  9  m. 
E.  by  N.  of  Monqoe. 

Nevada,  or  Nevada  City,  in  Oilifornia,  a  town  and 
cap. of  Nevada  co.,  about  65  ni.  N.N.E.  of  Sacramento; 
pop.  4,000. 

Nevada,  or  Nevada  City,  in  Montana,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Madison  co.,  abt.  5  m.  N.YY’.  of  Virginia  City. 

Nevada.  (Sierra,)  in  Spain  and  California.'  See 
Sierra  Nevada 

Ne'vans,  in  Indiana,  &  township  of  Vigo  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
1,800. 
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Nev^  (na'i'a,)  n.  {Gcol.)  Tlie  crest  of  a  glacier,  above 
the  perpetual  suow-liue 

Xever,  ado.  [A.  S.  ntefre ,  nefor,  from  we,  not,  and 
aftr,  evert J  Not  ever;  not  at  any  time;  at  no  time. — 
In  no  degree  ;  not  at  all.  —  Not. 

Kwerttf  [ne-vair'J  a  city  of  France,  cap.  of  the  dept,  of 
Nievre,  at  the  junction  of  the  Loire  and  Nievre,  133  in. 
S.S.E.  of  Paris.  Prominent  among  the  public  buildings 
is  the  cathedral,  a  tine  Gothic  edifice  of  the  10th  cent. 
It  has  also  a  triumphal  arch  to  commemorate  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy.  Manuf.  Glass,  porcelain,  iron,  and 
earthenware,  brandy,  and  leather.  There  is  also  au  im¬ 
portant  cannon-foundry.  Fop.  20*700. 

Nev'ersink,  in  Nw  Yorkt a  post-township  of  Sullivan 
co.;  p>p  (1870),  2,468. 

Nev'ersink  ililln,  in  New  Jersey.  See  Highlands. 
Nev'er»iiik  (or  Navbsink)  ltiver,  in  New  Jersey , 
enters  Sandy  Hook  Bay  from  Monmouth  co.  Above 
tide  it  is  called  Swimming  River. 

Nev'erttink  River,  in  New  York ,  rises  in  Ulster 
co..  and  euters  the  Delaware  River  near  Port  Jervis,  in 
Sullivan  co. 

Nevertheless',  ado.  Not  the  less;  that  is  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  anything,  or  without  regarding  it;  notwith¬ 
standing;  yet:  however. 

Nev'il  Bay,  an  inlet  of  British  North  America,  at  the 
N.W.  part  of  Hiidsou  Bay. 

Ne'vllle,  in  Ohio,  a  post- village  of  Clermont  co.,  about 
33  m.  S.E  of  Cincinnati. 

Ne'vllle,  (Port,)  an  inlet  of  British  Columbia,  in  the 
N  .part  of  Vancouver’s  Island;  Lat.  60°  32'  N.,  Lou. 
125°  VV. 

Nev'ius,  in  Indiana ,  a  township  of  Vigo  co.;  pop.  abt. 
1,900. 

Nc  v'is,  an  island  of  the  Leeward  Group,  W.  Indies,  be¬ 
longing  to  Great  Britain,  about  2  in.  S.E.  of  St  Kitt's; 
area.  abt.  20  sip  m  Cap.  Charlestown.  Fop.  12,000. 
Nev  isink  River,  iu  New  Jersey.  See  NrVjbrsink 
River. 

N«*w,  {nu.)  a.  [A.  S.  niwe;  Du.  nieuw;  Ger.  ne.u;  Gr. 
nuu,  nuadh.]  Lately  made,  invented,  produced,  or  come 
into  being;  that  has  existed  but  a  short  time  only;  re¬ 
cent  in  origin  ;  novel ;  —  opposed  to  old.  —  Lately  intro¬ 
duced  to  our  knowledge;  not  before  known ;  recently 
discovered;  strange;  unknown.  —  Modern;  not  ancient; 
not  of  ancient  extraction,  or  of  long-descended  lin¬ 
eage.  —  Recently  produced  by  change;  renovated;  re¬ 
paired. —  Not  habituated;  not  familiar.  —  Not  before 
used;  fresh;  newly  come. 

— ado.  Newly ;  —  used  in  composition. 

HetVll'gO,  in  Michigan.  See  NewaVGO. 

Aberdeen',  a  village  of  Waterloo  co.,  prov.  of 
Ontario,  abt.  8  m.  E.S.E.  of  Goderich  ;  pop.  175. 

New  Al  bany,  in  lnd .  a  city,  cap.  of  Floyd  *vo.,  on  the 
Ohio, abt.  100  m.S.  by  E.of  Indianapolis; pop. (1870)  14,278. 
New  Al  bany,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Story  co.;  pop.  822. 
New  Al  bany,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Ponto- 
t«»ck  co.,  abt.  21  in.  N.  by  E.  of  Pontotock. 

New  ATbany,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Mahoning  co.^ 

—A  post-village  of  Mahouiug  co.,  about  158  miles  N.E.  of 
Columbus. 

New  Al  bion,  in  New  York ,  a  post-township  of  Catta¬ 
raugus  co. ;  pop.  (1870),  1,478. 

New  Alexandria,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-borough 
of  Westmoreland  co.,  abt.  36  m.  E.  ot  Pittsburg. 

Nrew  Aim  alien,  in  California ,  a  village  of  Santa 
Clara  co..  abt.  13  in.  S.  of  San  Jose;  pop.  1,000. 

New  Al  sace,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Dearborn 
co.,  abt.  80  in.  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

New  Am  sterilain,  a  seaport-town  of  British  Guiana, 
S.  America,  near  the  junction  of  the  Berbice  and  Cange 
rivers;  Lat.  6°  14'  51"  N.,  Lon.  57°  31'  8"  W. 

New  Amsterdam,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of 
Harrison  co..  abt.  125  in.  S.  of  Indiana. 

New  Am  sterdam,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of 
La  Crosse  co.,  abt  14  in.  N.  of  La  Crosse. 

New  An'tiocli,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co., 
abt.  37  in.  S  E  of  Dayton;  pop.  2)0. 

New  Archangel,  in  Alaska.  See  Sitka. 

New  ark,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham,  on 
the  Newark  River,  a  branch  of  the  Trent,  16  m.  N.E.  of 
Nottingham,  and  110  m  N.W.  of  Loudon.  Manuf. 
Linen  sheeting, and  tiles;  also  brass  aud  iron  foundries. 
Pop.  11,515.  .  o 

New 'ark,  a  vill.  of  prov.  of  Ontario.  See  Niagara. 
Xctt’arU,  in  California ,  a  village  of  Sierra  co.,  abt.  SI 
m.  N.  of  Downieviile. 

New'arh,  in  Delaware.,  a  post-village  of  New  Castle 
co..  abt.  12  in.  VV.S.W.  of  Wilmington.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Delaware  College,  which  was  founded  in  1833,  and  has 
an  income  of  abt.  $9,000,  witli  a  library  of  10,000  vols. 
New  ark,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Kendall  co.,  abt. 
02  in.  VV.S.W.  of  Chicago. 

New  ark,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Warrick  co„ 
abt.  14  m.  N.E.  of  Evansville. 

2Vew'«i**l4.  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Linn  co  ,  abt.  25  m.  N. 
by  W.  of  Iowa  City.  —  A  post-village  of  Marion  co.,  abt. 
33  ill.  E.S  E.  of  Des  Moines. 

New'ark,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Worcester  co., 
abt.  lot)  m.  S.E.  of  Annapolis. 

New'ark,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Allegan  co.;  pop. 

abt.  1,500. — A  post-township  of  Gratiot  co.:  pop.  alit.  500. 
New'ark,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Knox  co.,  abt. 
100  in.  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

New'ark.  in  New  Jersey,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the 
cup  of  Essex  co„  on  the  Passaic  River,  abt.  17  m.  N.E. 
of  Trenton;  Lat.  10°  45'  N.,  Lon.  74°  10'  W.  N  is  the 
largest  most  populous,  and  most  important  mannfac- 
turne'  town  iu  the  State.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  in 
rectangular  blocks,  and  contains  many  elegant  public 
and  private  edifices.  Among  the  former  of  which  may 


he  mentioned  the  Court-House,  a  capacious  structure i  New'lreril,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Pulaski 
in  t lie  Egyptian  style  of  architecture,  t lie  U.  States  co.,  abt.  2-2  in.  VV.S.W.  of  Richmond.  The  Kanawha 


Custom-House,  the  Dost -Office,  the  City  Hull,  the  Library 
Building,  and  the  Academy.  There  are  also  over  ^5 
churches  and  23  public  schools.  Manuf.  Jewelry,  India- 
rubber  goods,  carriages,  omnibuses,  machinery,  cast¬ 
ings,  leather,  and  leather  goods,  clothing,  Ac.  Numerous 
railroads  radiate  from  A.,  affording  inunei^e  facilities 
for  inland  traffic,  while  its  communication  with  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  through  New  York  and  Newark  Bays 
enables  its  inhabitants  to  carry  on  an  extensive  coast- 
trade.  It  was  settled  in  1660  by  a  company  from  Con¬ 
necticut.  Firp.  1870,  105,059;  1879,  est.  150,000. 

New  ark,  iu  New  York ,  a  township  of  Tioga  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,169. 

— A  post- vill.  of  Wayne  co.,  abt.  30  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Rochester. 
New  ark,  in  Ohio ,  a  town  and  township,  cap.  of  Lick¬ 
ing  co.,  abt.  37  ni.  E.  of  Columbus  ;  pop.  abt.  7,000. 
New'ark,  in  Vermont ,  a  post- township  of  Caledonia 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  667. 

New  ark  ,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Wirt  co., 
abt.  14  in.  S.S.E.  of  Parkersburg. 

New  ark,  ill  Wisconsin ,  a  village  and  township  of  Rock 
co.,  ubt.  78  m.  W  S.W.  of  Milwaukee;  pop.  of  township 
abt.  2,000. —  A  village  of  Washington  co.,  abt.  38  in. 
N.N.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

New'ark  Valley,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Tioga  co.,  abt.  10  in.  N.E.  of  Oswego. 

New  AkIi  lord,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-township  of 
Berkshire  co. ;  pop.  abt.  300. 

New  At  hens,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Harrison  co., 
abt.  115  m.  E.  of  Columbus. 

New  Aii'biim.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  {Sibley  co.,  abt.  66  in.  VV.S.W.  of  St.  Paul;  pop. 
abt.  400. 

Newan'klim.  in  Washington  Territory ,  a  post-villagi 
of  Lewis  co.,  abt.  6  ni.  E.  of  Claquato. 

Neway  go,  in  Michigan,  a  W.  co.  of  the  lower  penin¬ 
sula;  area.  nht.  864  sq  in.  Rivers.  Muskegon,  Noti- 
peskago,  White,  and  Marquette  (or  Pere  Marquette) 
rivers.  Surface,  nearly  level;  soil ,  fertile.  Cap.  Ne¬ 
waygo.  Fop.  (1870),  7,2(44. 

— A  post- village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  abt.  33  m.  N.  by  W. 
of  Grand  Rapids. 

New  Baltimore.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Greene  co.,  abt.  16  m.  S.  of  Albany ;  pop. 
of  township  (1870),  2,617. 

New  Baltimore,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Stark 
co  ,  abt.  16  ni.  N.N.E.  of  Canton. 

New  Bal  timore,  iu  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Fau¬ 
quier  co.,  abt.  105  m.  N.  by  VV.  ot  Richmond. 

New  Barba'docs,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  township  of 
Bergen  co. ;  pop.  abt.  6,500. 

New  Bargain, or  New  Bargaintown,  in  New  Jersey, 
a  village  of  Monmouth  co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.E.  of  Freehold. 
New  Bea'con,  or  Grand  Saciiem,  in  New  York ,  the 
highest  summit  of  the  Highlands.  Height,  1,685  ft.  It 
is  in  Dutchess  co.,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of 
the  Hudson  River  and  the  neighboring  mountains 
During  the  war  of  Independence  beacons  wero  lighted 
upon  its  top,  as  well  as  on  the  adjacent  hills, —  hence 
the  name. 

New  Bed'ford,  in  Massachusetts,  a  city,  port  of  entry, 
and  semi-cap.  of  Bristol  co.,  on  Buzzard's  Bay,  at  the 
mouth  of  Acushnet  River,  abt.  65  in.  S.  of  Boston  ;  Lat. 
41°  38'  N.,  Lon.  70°  55'  VV.  It  is  conveniently  located 
for  trade,  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  generally  well-built. 
Among  the  more  prominentedifices  are  a  fine  City-hall, 
in  the  Doric  6tyle,  a  Custom  House,  an  Almshouse,  and 
several  elegant  churches.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor, 
defended  by  Fort  Phoenix,  and  is  noted  for  its  extensive 
fisheries.  There  are  numerous  manufactories,  princi¬ 
pally  ofshoes,  carriages,  cordage,  Prussian-blue,  leather, 
flour,  soap,  candles,  machinery,  oils.  Ac.  This  town  was 
occupied  and  afterwards  nearly  destroyed  by  the  British 
during  the  war  of  Independence,  and  again  suffered 
severely  in  the  war  of  1812.  Since  then,  however,  its 
progress  has  been  rapid  and  continued, and  it  is  now  one 
of  the  leading  New  Fhigland  towns.  i*o/>.n870),  21,320. 
New  Bed'ford,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Coshocton 
co.,  abt.  100  m.  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

New  Bed'ford,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Lawrence  co.,  abt.  240  in.  VV.N.VV.  of  Harrisburg. 
New'berjr,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Cuyahoga  co.,  abt.  6  in.  S.E.  of  Cleveland;  pop.  about 
4  000. — A  village  of  Jefferson  co.,  abt.  9  m.  N.  of  Steu¬ 
benville.—  A  township  of  Miami  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,400.— 
A  village  of  Noble  co.,  abt.  9  m.  N.  of  Steubenville. 
New'berg*,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  post-village  of  Washington 
co.,  nht.  30  m.  N.N.VV.  of  Milwaukee. 

New  Ber'lftli,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Ionia  co.,  abt. 
30  m.  E.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

New  Ber'Iin,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Chenango  co.,  abt.  95  n».  W.  by  S.  of  Albany; 
pop.  of  township  (1870),  2,460. 

New  Ber'Iin,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Stark  co.,  abt. 
124  m  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

New  Ber'Iin,  formerly  Longstown,  in  Pennsylvania, 
a  post-borough  of  Union  co.,  abt.  60  in.  N.of  Harrisburg. 
New  Ber'Iin,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Wau¬ 
kesha  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,500. 

New'bern,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co., 
abr.  80  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Montgomery. 

Newborn,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Jersey  co.,  abt. 
16  in.  N.W.  of  Alton. 

New  kern,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Bartholomew 
co.,  abt.  9  m.  E.N  .E.  of  Columbus. 

Newborn,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co.,  abt 
36  m.  S.S.E.  of  Des  Moines. 

Newborn,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Shelby  co.,abt.  7  m.  N. 
of  Piqua. 
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near  here  passes  along  an  almost  perpendicular  wall  of 
rock  500  feet  high  aud  several  miles  in  length,  called 
the  Glass  Windows. 

Newborn,  or  New  Berne,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  town,  port 
of  entry,  and  the  cap.  of  Craven  co.,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Nciimj  and  Trent  rivers,  abt.  120  m.  S.E.  of  Raleigh  ; 
Lat.  36°  20'  N.,  Lon.  77°  5'  W.  It  was  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  State  government, and  is  still  a  placeof  much 
importance.  It  lias  ail  active  trade,  chiefly  iu  graiu, 
lumber,  tar,  naval  stores,  Ac.  Pop.  abt.  6,000. 

New  berry,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co., 
abt.  10  m.  S.  of  Bloomfield. 

Newberry,  in  Kentucky ,  a  village  of  Wayne  co.,  abt. 
120  m.  S.  of  Frankfort. 

Newberry,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Miami  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  4,500. 

Newberry,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lycom¬ 
ing  co.,  abt.  3  in.  W.  of  Williamsport.  —  A  township  of 
York  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,500. 

Newberry,  in  5.  Carolina,  a  N.W.  central  dist. ;  area, 
abt.  616  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Broad,  Saluda,  Ennorce,  and 
Little  rivers.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Newberry.  Pop.  18,277  in  1869. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  abt.  45  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Columbia. 

New'berry  town,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
York  co.,  abt.  12  in.  S.S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

New  Betll'cl,  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Marion  co.,  abt. 

9  in.  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

New  Betli'IeBiem,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Clarion  co.,  abt.  69  in.  N.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

New  BloomTiclri,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of 
Callaway  co.,  abt.  15  in.  N.E.  by  N.  of  Jefferson  city. 

New'-born,  a.  Recently  born. 

New'born,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Newton  co.,  abt. 
50  m.  N.W.  of  Milledgevillo. 

New  Bos'ton,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Wind¬ 
ham  co.,  abt.  60  in.  E.N.E.  of  Hartford. 

New  Boston,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Mercer  co., 
abt.  156  in  N.W.  of  Springfield. 

New  Boston,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Spencer 
co.,  abt.  4  in.  N.  of  Maxvillo. 

New  Boslon,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  L6c  co.,  abt. 
90  ni.  S.  of  Iowa  city. 

New’  Boston,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of  Berk¬ 
shire  co.,  abt.  125  m.  W.S.W.  of  Boston. 

New  Boston,  in  New  I  lamp  hire,  a  post-township  of 
Hillsborough  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

New  Boston,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Clermont  co.,  abt. 
25  in.  10.  by  N.of  Cincinnati.  —  A  village  of  Highland 
co.,  abt.  64  in.  K.  by  N.  of  Cincinnati. 

New  Brain'tree,  in  Massachusetts,  a  township  of 
Worcester  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

New  Braun'I’els,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Conial  co.,  abt.  32  m.  N.E.  of  San  Antonio. 

New  Brem'en,  in  New  York ,  a  post-township  of 
Lewis  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

New  Bremen,  in  Oiin,  a  post-villago  of  Auglaize  co., 
abt.  1  4)  in.  W.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

New  D»;*a<l^e,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  village  of  Bergen  co., 
ubt.  14  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Jersey  City. 

New  Brighton,  (brVton.)  in  New  York,  a  post-villago 
of  Richmond  co.,  ubt.  G  ni.  S.W.  of  New  York  city. 

New'  Brighton,  in  JVnnsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Beaver  co.,  abt.  *28  in.  N.W.  of  Pittsburg. 

New  Brit'ain,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  S.  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  Lat.  between  6°  and  6°  30'  S.,  Lon.  148°  and 
152°  30'  E.,  and  consists  principally  of  two  large  and 
populous  islands,  discovered  by  Dampier,  in  1699. 

New  Britain,  in  Connecticut. ,  a  town  of  Hartford  co., 

10  m.  S.W.  of  Hartford;  pop.  (1870)  4,980. 

New  Britain,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Bucks  co. ;  pop,  abt.  2,200. 

New  Brookfield,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Vernon 
,  4  m.  S.  of  Viroqua. 

New  Bruimwiek.  a  Province  forming  part  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  Canada  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  bet.  4">°  and  48°  N.  Lat ,  and  63°  47'  and  67°  53'  W. 
Lon.,  bounded  S.  by  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
N.  by  prov.  of  Quebec,  ami  W.  by  the  State  of  Maine.  Ex¬ 
treme  length  from  N.  to  S.,  200  m.,  greatest  breadth,  160 
m.;  area,  27,344  sq.  m.  The  Prov  is  di sided  into  14  cos., 
aud  by  the  Dotn.  act  of  1867  into  15  Electoral  Districts, 
including  the  City  of  St  John.  It  has  500  m.  of  coast 
line,  and  is  much  less  indented  than  Nova  Scotia.  The 
surface  is  undulating  though  not  mountainous,  the  great¬ 
est  elevations  being  in  the  N.  W.,  where  a  continuation 
of  the  Apalnchian  range  branches  off  and  rises  to  the 
height  in  some  places  of  nearly  2,000  ft.  The  country 
is  finely  watered.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  St  John, 
Mi  rami  chi,  ami  Restigouche,  whose  branches  with  other 
streams  form  u  com  pi  etc  network  over  the  Province.  '1  he 
principal  indentations  on  the  E.  coast,  Chalem*  and  Mi- 
ramichi  Bays,  Shediac  Harbor,  and  Baie  de  Verte ;  on 
the  South  are  St.  John  Harbor  ami  Passamaquoddy  Bay, 
into  which  flows  the  St.  Croix  River, dividing  the  Prov¬ 
ince  trom  the  State  of  Maine.  —  Geol.  The  geological 
character  of  N.  R.  is  as  yet  imperfectly  known  ;  but  lime¬ 
stone  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  feature,  though  clay- 
slate,  gray  wacko,  and  even  the  primitive  formations  oc¬ 
casionally  occur.  Coal  is  found  in  abundance  at  Grand 
Lake  and  in  Albert  County.  Iron,  manganese,  copper, 
lime,  granite,  slate,  and  grindstone,  are  found  in  abun¬ 
dance. —  Soil,  Prod.,  <£r.  A  large  part  of  the  Prov.  is 
still  covered  with  dense  forests  containingexcellent  tim¬ 
ber.  More  than  half  this  soil  is  of  excellent  quality,  and 
only  about  %  is  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  prosecution 
of  the  lumber  trade  is  constantly  increasing  the  quantity 
of  cleared  laud.  The  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Prov.  nearly 
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resemble  those  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  which  it  formerly  be¬ 
longed  under  the  name  of  Acadia. —  Meteor.  The  climate 
is  severe  but  healthy."  Denso  togs  prevail  on  the  S.  coast, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  injurious  to  the  health.  Vege¬ 
tation  is  very  rapid  in  summer.  Y\  inter  lasts  from  Nov. 
to  April.  Agriculture,  notwithstanding  the  rich  tracts 
of  alluWal  soil  skirting  the  rivers,  is  considerably  less 
advanced  than  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario,  owing, 
in  part,  to  its  late  settlement,  but.  principally  to  the  sn-l 
perior  importance  attiched  to  the  timber  trade.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  however,  great  improvements  have! 
taken  place  in  these  respects,  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  agricultural  societies,  and  a  more  improved  system  of 
husbandry.  Wheat,  maize,  barley,  and  oats  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  crops,  but  by  far  the  most  important  article  of  pro¬ 
duce  is  potatoes.  Red  and  white  clover  are  the  grasses 
most  cultivated ;  and  beans,  peas,  turnips,  and  mangel- 
wurzel  and  beet-root  thrive  well,  and  are  raised  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities.  Pasturage  is  followed  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent  The  exporta  consist  principally  of  lumber, 
ships,  live  stock,  fish,  Ac.  Annual  value, ^6  5110,000.  Im¬ 
ports,  British  and  American  manufactured  goods,  W.  I. 
produce  and  Hour.  Annual  value,  $7,000,000.  Shipbuild¬ 
ing  is  largely  prosecuted  at  St.  John  and  other  ports  on 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  also  on  the  Miramichi.  There  are 
woollen,  cotton,  and  leather  manufactures. — Govt.  The 
constitution  places  the  local  administration  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lieut.-Uovernor,  aided  by  a  responsible  Executive 
of  9  members,  and  a  Legislative  Council  and  House  of] 
Assembly.  The  Province  is  represented  in  the  Domin-I 
ion  Parliament  by  16  members  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  12  Senators.  The  judiciary  comprises  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  in  which  the  Governor  presides;  the  Supreme 
Court,  directed  by  4  justices;  a  Court  of  Common  Pleas; 
and  circuit  and  minor  courts.  There  is  no  regular  army, 
the  British  Govt,  having  withdrawn  its  troops  since  t lie 
confederation  of  the  Provinces  in  1867.  Numerous  vol¬ 
unteer  corps  have  since  been  enrolled,  and  t lie  militia 
placed  on  a  better  footing  than  formerly.  The  church 
establishment  is  similar  to  that  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
forms  the  diocese  of  Fredericton.  There  are,  likewise, 
Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  ami  Bap' 
tists.  The  religion  of  the  inhabitants  is  sufficiently  broad 
and  liberal,  but  is  characterized  by  move  of  the  Puritan 
element  than  in  tlieU.S.  Education  is  carefully  attended 
to.  A  free  school  system  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  recently  gone  into  operation.  There  are 
two  colleges,  besides  a  number  of  academies  and  private 
seminaries.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  a  mixed  race  of 
British  extraction,  intermixed  with  a  few  French. — Cities 
and  Towns.  Sr.  John,  Fredericton,  St.  Stephen,  St.  An¬ 
drew’s,  Portland,  Woodstock,  Moncton,  Chatham,  New¬ 
castle,  Richibucto,  Bathurst,  Dalhousie  and  numerous 
villages.  Pop.  (1871),  2>5.777.  The  Province  will  soon 
have  over  700  miles  of  railway  completed.  See  Canada. 
New  Brunswick,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Boone 
co.,  abt.  8  in.  S.  of  Lebanon. 

New  Brunswick,  in  Minnesota ,  a  village  of  Cotton¬ 
wood  co.,  abt.  <0  m  W.  of  Mankato. 

New  Brunswick,  in  New  Jersey,  a  city,  cap.  of 
Middlesex  co.,  on  tbe  Raritan  River,  abt.  26  in.  N.N.E. 
of  Trenton  ;  Lat.  40°  30'  N.,  Lon.  74°  30'  W.  It  is  well 
laid  out,  and  contains  many  handsome  edifices.  ManuJ'. 
Paper,  india-rubber  goods,  Ac.  Cop.  (1870  , 15,059. 
New  BiiAin,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Decatur  co.,  10  in.  S.S.W.of  Leon  ;  pop.  of  township  43S. 
New  11  ill'  falo,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Berrien  co.,  abt.  63  m.  E.  of  Chicago,  Illinois; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  1,500. 

New  Biiffitlo,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Perry  co.,  abt.  ly  m.  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

New  But*  falo,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  township  of  Sauk  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Newlnirgli,  a  sea  port- town  of  Scotland.,  co.  of  Fife,  on 
tbe  Tay,  13j/2  in.  S.W.  of  Dundee,  aud  y  m.  S.E.  of  Perth. ; 
pop.  2,500. 

Ne  w  lmrgli,  in  Illinois ,  a  village  of  Boone  co.,  abt  85  m. 
N.YV.  by  W.  of  Chicago.  —  A  village  and  township  of 
Pike  co.,  abt.  70  in.  W.S.W.  of  Springfield  ;  pop.  of  town-  j 
ship  abt.  2,690. 

New  burgh,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Fountain  co.,  abt. 
8  in.  E. S.E.  of  Covington. —  A  township  of  La  Grange 
co.;  pop.  abt.  1,200. —  A  post-village  of  Warrick  co., 
abt.  13  m.  S.E  of  Evansville. 

New  burg’ll,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Mitchell  co.,  abt.  27  in.  N.N.W.  of  Charles  City;  pop.  I 
of  township  3y0. 

New  b urglft,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson 
co.,  abt.  ll  m.  S  E.  of  Louisville. 

New  burg'll,  iu  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Sauk  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,700. 

New  burgh,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-township  of  Cass  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,500.  —  A  village  of  Lenawee  co.,  abt.  12  m. 
N.E.  of  Adrian.  —  A  village  of  Shiawassee  co.,  abt.  7  in. 
S  E.  of  Corunna. 

New'burgli,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Fillmore  co..  abt.  50  m.  S.E.  of  Rochester;  pop. of 
township  abt.  1,500. 

New  burgh,  in  Missouri ,  a  villageof  Macon  co.,abt.  17 
m.  N.  of  Bloomington. 

New'burgli,  in  New  York,  a  town  and  township  of 
Orange  co.,  abt.  Ml  m.  S.  of  Albany.  It  is  finely  located 
on  the  Hudson  River,  (here  1  m.  wide),  abt.  61  in.  above 
New  York  city,  and  commands  an  active  trade.  Exten¬ 
sive  manufactories  have  been  established,  chiefly  of 
cotton,  wool,  flour,  machinery.  Ac  ,  and  tbe  surrounding 
country  is  noted  for  its  dairies.  iV.also  possesses  much 
historical  interest,  being  the  scene  of  many  important 
events  during  tiie  War  of  Independence,  and  tbe  place 
where  tbe  American  army  was  disbanded  at  the  close 
of  the  struggle,  June  23,  1783.  Pop.  (1870),  17,014. 


New'burgli, in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-villageof  Cumber¬ 
land  co.,  abt.  20  111.8.W.  of  Carlisle.  —  A  villageof  Hun¬ 
tingdon  co.,  abt.  90  m.  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

New'burgli,  in  Tennessee .  a  post-village  of  Lewis  co., 
abt.  72  in.  S.S.W.  of  Nashville. 

New'burgli.  a  village  of  Addington  co..  prov.  of  On¬ 
tario.  abt.  23  in.  W.  of  Kingston;  pop.  (1m71)  828. 

New  Burlington,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Clinton 
co.,  abt.  20  m.  S.K.  of  Dayton;  pop,  300. 

Newbury.  ( nn'bur-e ,)  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Berks, 
on  the  Kennet,  24^  m.  8.  of  Oxford,  and  53  S.W  of 
London.  Manuf.  Woollen  goods.  Pop.  6,161. — Tbe 
Royalist  army,  commanded  by  Charles  I.,  attacked  tbe 
Parliamentarians  at  this  village  in  Berkshire.  Sept.  20, 
1643.  Tbe  cavalry  were  completely  defeated  by  the 
Royalists,  but  the  infantry  stood  firm,  and  Essex  was 
enabled  to  retir^  in  good  order.  Lord  Falkland  fell  in 
this  encounter.  A  second  battle  was  fought  at  New¬ 
bury,  Oct.  27,  1644,  when  the  Parliamentarians,  com¬ 
manded  by  Waller  and  tbe  Earl  of  Manchester,  failed 
iu  their  attack  upon  the  King’s  forces,  aud  afterwards 
withdrew  into  winter-quarters. 

Newbury,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  La  Grange  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Newbury,  in  Massachusetts,  a  township  of  Essex  co. ; 
J>op.  abt.  2,000. 

Newbury,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of  Mer¬ 
rimack  co.;  pop.  abt.  900. 

Newbury,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Geauga  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,800. 

New  bn  ry,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Orange  co.,  abt.  25  in.  S.E.  of  Montpelier  ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  3,400. 

New'buryport,  in  Massachusetts,  a  city,  port  of  en¬ 
try,  and  cap.  of  Essex  co ,  on  the  Merrimac  River, 
about  34  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Boston  ;  Lat.  42°  48'  32"  N., 
Lon.  70°  52'  47"  W.  Its  proximity  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
affords  great  facilities  for  commerce.  Tbe  city  is  gen¬ 
erally  well  built,  and  contains  some  very  handsome 
edifices.  Manuf.  Iron,  machinery,  leather  goods,  Ac. 
Pop.  (1870),  13,595. 

Newburyport  VJglifs,  in  Massachusetts ,  two  fixed 
lights  on  tbe  N.  end  of  Plumb  Island:  Lat.  42°  48'  N ., 
Lon.  70°  49'  30''  W 

New  l’ale«lo'liia,  an  island  of  Australia,  in  tbe  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean,  between  Lat.  20°  and  22°  30'  S.,  and  Lon. 
164° 5' and  167°E. :  area,  abt.  6,00Osq.  m.  It  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  coral  reefs,  connecting  numerous  islets, 
rocks,  and  banks  of  sand,  rendering  tbe  navigation  so 
intricate  and  dangerous  that  tbe  island  can  be  ap¬ 
proached  by  two  ipenings  only.  Vessels  may  anchor 
securely  at  Fort  Balade,  on  the  N.E.,  and  at  Port  St. 
Vincent  on  the  S.W.  Capt.  Cook  discovered  this  island, 
Sept.  4,  1774,  and  landed  upon  it,  and  named  it  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  Tbe  French  took  possession.  Sept.  20, 1853, 
and  made  it  a  convict  settlement. —  Britisli  Columbia 
was  at  first  called  New  Caledonia.  An  insurrection 
took  place  among  the  natives  in  1878,  which  was  sup¬ 
pressed.  but  not  without  considerable  bloodshed.  The 
island  is  rich  in  gold,  copper,  and  nickel.  Pop.  (1880). 
natives,  35.000,000  ;  whites.  19,000. 

New  Can'atlnjn  Minnesota, a  township  of  Ramsey  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,090. 

New  C’ail'ton,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Hawkins 
co.,  abt.  275  in.  E.  of  Nashville. 

New  Canton,  in  Virginia,  a  post-villageof  Bucking¬ 
ham  co.,  abt  63  ill.  W.  of  Richmond. 

New  Carlisle,  (Jcur-lil',)  a  seaport-town  of  Bonaven- 
tura  co.,  prov.  of  Quebec,  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs;  Lat. 
48°  3'  N.,  Lon.  65°  19'  W. 

New  Carlisle,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  St.  Joseph 
co.,  abt.  145  in.  N.  by  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

New  Carlisle,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clarke  co., 
abt  55  m.  W.  of  Columbus. 

New  Car  thage,  in  Louisiana,  &  post-village  of  Madi¬ 
son  parish,  abt.  210  m.  N.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

New  Cas'sel,in  Wisconsin,  a  villageof  Fond-du-Lac 
co.,  abt.  18  m.  S.S  E.  of  Fond-du-Lac. 

New  Cas'ten,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Darke  co.,  abt.  12 
m.  S.  of  Greenville. 

New'castle,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  abt.  25 
m.  S.W.  of  Limerick;  pop.  2,500. 

New  Castle,  a  river-port  of  Northumberland  co.,  New 
Brunswick,  abt.  130  m.  N.N.E.  of  St.  John. 

Newcastle,  a  village  of  Durham  co.,  prov.  of  Ontario, 
abt.  25  m.  W.  of  Coburg;  pop.  (1871)  1,109. 

New  Castle,  in  Delaware,  a  N.  co.,  adjoining  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  on  the  N.,  New  Jersey  on  the  E.,  and  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  on  the  YV. ;  area,  abt.  520  sq.  m. 
Divers.  Delaware  River  and  Bay,  and  Appoquinnimink, 
Blackbird,  Brandywine.  Christiana,  Duck,  Red-clay,  and 
White-clay  creeks.  Surface,  agreeably  diversified;  soil, 
fertile,  producing  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  pota¬ 
toes,  and  fruit  in  abundance.  Cap.  New  Castle.  Pop. 
( 18701,  63,523. 

— A  post-vilhtge,  port  of  entry,  and  the  cap.  of  the  above 
co.,  on  tbe  Delaware  River,  abt.  42  m.  N.  of  Dover. 
Manuf.  Locomotives,  machinery,  Ac.  Pop.  abt.  2,500. 

I  New  Castle,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Fulton  co. ; 

j  pop.  abt.  1,500.  —  A  post-village,  cap.  of  Henry  co.,  abt. 

I  42  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Indianapolis;  pop  abt-  3,000. 

New  Castle,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Henry 

1  co.,  abt.  26  m.  N.W.  of  Frankfort. 

New  Castle,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of 

I  Lincoln  co.,  abt.  25  in.  S.E.  of  Augusta:  pop.  of  town- 

!  ship  abt.  2.300. 

Neweastle,  in  Missouri ,  a  village  of  Gentry  co.,  abt. 
37  in.  N.E.  of  St.  Joseph. 

Neweastle,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Wilkes  co. 

New  Castle,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 

|  Rockingham  co. ;  pop.  abt.  yOO 
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New  Castle,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Westchester  co  ,  abt.  40  in.  N.N.E.  of  New  York  :  pop, 
of  township  abt.  3,500. 

New  Castle,  iu  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Coshocton  co.,  abt.  71  in.  E.N  E.  of  Coiumhus;  />"/*  of 
township  abt.  1,600,  —  A  village  of  Monroe  co.,  abt  36 
ui.  N.E.  «»f  Marietta. 

New  Castle,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough,  cap.  of 
Lawrence  co.,  abt  45  m.  N.N.W.  of  Pittsburg. —  A  bor¬ 
ough  and  township  of  Schuylkill  co.,  abt.  5  in.  N.W  .  of 
Pottsville;  pop.  of  township  al»t.  4,000. 

New  Castle,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Craig 
co.,  abt.  193  ni.  W.  of  Richmond  ;  pop  abt.  450. 

New'eastle-muler-Ij.viie,  or  Cyme,  a  town  of 
England,  co.  of  Stafford,  15  m.  N  N  YV.  of  Stafford,  and 
135  in.  N  YYr.  of  London  Manuf  Hats,  and  silk  and 
cotton  goods.  Pop.  12.938. 

New'castle-upou-Tyiie,  a  town  of  England,  cap. 
of  the  co.  of  Northumberland,  on  the  Tyne,  54  in.  E.  of 
Carlisle.  It  is  built  on  an  acclivity  extending  along  the 
river.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  St  Nicholas’ 
church,  tiie  Mansion  House,  the  Trinity  House,  Ex¬ 
change.  and  Moot  Hall.  In  Grey  Street  is  erected  a  col¬ 
umn  136  feet  high,  and  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue 
of  Earl  Grey.  Manuf  Glass,  pottery,  chemicals,  iron, 
tin,  and  other  metal  goods.  Ship-building  is  carried  on 
largely.  Its  importance  is  mainly  owing  to  tbe  coal 
trade  from  the  mines  along  both  banks  of  the  Tyne. 
I  •op.  109,1- >8. 

Now  Con  i roville.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of 

Somerset  co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.W.  of  Somerset. 

Now'  Chester,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-vill.  of  Adams 
co.,  abt.  30  in  S.S.YY'.  of  Harrisburg. 

New  City,  in  New  York,  a  village,  cap.  of  Rockland 
Co.,  abt.  35  in.  N.  of  New  York  city. 

Now  Coltim'bin,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-villageof 
Union  co.,  abt.  16  m.  N.  of  Snnbury. 

Now  Coluill'bllS,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-villageof 
Luzerne  co  ,  abt.  30  in.  W.S.YV.  of  Wilkesbarre. 

New  comb,  in  New  York ,  a  post-township  of  Essex 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  250. 

New'-come,  a.  Just  arrived. 

Now  •comor,  n.  One  who  has  recently  arrived. 

Now  oomorMown.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Tusca¬ 
rawas  co.,  abt.  85  m.  N.E  of  Columbus. 

New  Con 'eor<l,  in  Kentucky,  a  post- village  of  Cal¬ 
laway  co..  abt  10  in.  S.E.  of  Murray 

New  Con  cord,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Muskingum 
co.,  15  in.  E.N.E.  of  Zanesville. 

Now  Cor'ydon,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Jay  co., 
abt.  105  in*.  E.N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Now  Ciim'bcrlaml,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of 
Grant  co..  abt.  16  m.  S.E.  of  Marion. 

NOW  Cum'borlail<l,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Tus¬ 
carawas  co.,  abt.  110  m.  E.N  E  of  Columbus. 

Now  Cum'borlaml,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Cumberland  co.,  abt.  4  in  S  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Now  Cumberland,  ill  Virginia,  a  post-village 
of  Hancock  co.,  abt  20  m.  N.  of  YV  heeling. 

New  Denmark,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  township  of  Brown 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  800. 

New  Dor  ry,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  West¬ 
moreland  co.,  ant.  45  in.  E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Now  Dig'gins,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-\ illage  and  town¬ 
ship  of  La  Fayette  co.,  abt.  8  m.  N.N.E.  of  Galena  ;  pop. 
of  township  abt.  800. 

Now  Dungeiiess,  ( dunj-ness ',)  in  Washington  Ter - 
ritory,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Clallam  co..  on  tiie  Strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca,  abt.  70  in.  N.  by  YY\  of  Olympia. 

Now  Dtir'lmm,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  La  Porte  co.,  abt  12  m.  S.  of  Michigan  City ; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  3.200. 

Now  Durham,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  township  of 


Strafford  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Now  Dlir'tlAllK,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Hud¬ 
son  co.,  abt.  9  in.  N.E.  of  Newark.  —  A  village  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  co.,  abt.  34  m.  N.E.  of  Trenton. 

Now'ol,  n.  (Arch.)  The  central  column  round  which 
the  steps  of  ;t  circular 
staircase  wind  ;  some¬ 
times  continued  above 
the  steps  up  to  the 
vaulting  of  the  roof, 
and  supporting  a  se¬ 
ries  of  ribs  which  radi¬ 
ate  from  it  as  in  Fig. 

1938.  The  term  is  also 
used  for  tbe  principal 
post  at  the  angles  and 
foot  of  a  staircase.  Tiie 
newel  staircase  occurs 
in  all  turrets,  as  no 
other  staircase  could 
be  designed  to  oc¬ 
cupy  so  small  a  space. 

It  is  essentially  Gothic 
in  its  construction,  and 
is  not  fo  u  n  d  in  tiie 
classical  styles. 

Ne  w'ell,  in  Illinois,  a 
township  of  Vermilion 
co  ;  pop.  abt.  3,200. 

New  Eng'land.  the 
N.E.  region  of  tiie  U. 

Wf  •>  t ..a  if  p  o  n  I  a  d  ViV  .  .  .  -  , 

James  1.  to  the  Ply-  F’fl-  1938.  NEWEL. 

Ill  outh  Company,  in  (From  Relsav  Castle.  England.! 
1606,  under  the  name  of  North  Virginia,  and  which, 
being  explored  by  Capt.  John  Smith  in  1614.  was  named 
by  him  New  England.  It  comprises  the  States  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Islatid, 
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Scale,  31  miles  to  an  inch.  The  New  England  States  comprise 
the  six  north-eastern  States  of  the  Union — viz.,  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  Their 
united  area  is  68,348  square  miles,  with  a  population  in  1880,  of 


4,010,438,  in  1870  of  3,487,924.  Increase  since  1860,  11.25  per 
cent.  They  correspond  in  latitude  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
to  France,  the  north  of  Spain  and  Italy,  and  to  the  Isle  of  Yesso 
in  Japan. 


State  op  Massachusetts. — Area,  7,800  square  miles. 
Population  (1880),  1,783.012;  increase  since  1870,  22.34 
percent.  (1870),  1,457,351;  (1860),  1,231,066;  (1850), 
994,514.  Increase  since  1860.  IS. 4  per  cent.  Capital, 
Boston.  It  contains  14  Counties. 


State  op  Connecticut. — Area,  4,750  square  miles. 
Population  (1880),  622,683;  increase  since  1870,  15.85 
percent.  (1870),  537,454  ;  (1860),  460,147 ;  (1850),  370,- 
792  ;  increase  since  1860,  16.8  per  cent.  Capital,  Hart¬ 
ford.  It  contains  8  Counties. 


State  of  New  Hampshire. — Area,  9,280  square  miles. 
Population  (1880),  346,984;  increase  since  1870,  9.01  per 
cent.  (1870),  318,300;  (1860),  326,073 ;  (1850),  317,976  ; 
decrease  since  1860,  2.4  per  cent.  Capital,  Concord.  It 
contains  10  Counties. 


Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

Barnstable, 

32,774 

31,945 

D 

K 

Berkshire, 

64,827 

69,049 

A 

f 

Bristol, 

102,886 

139,121 

C 

g 

Dukes, 

3,787 

4,305 

D 

g 

Essex, 

200,843 

244.640 

C 

f 

Franklin, 

32,635 

36,000 

B 

f 

Hampden, 

78,409 

104,117 

B 

f 

Hampshire, 

44,388 

47,235 

B 

f 

MiddU*ex, 

274,353 

317,951 

C 

f 

Na  tncket, 

4,123 

3,726 

D 

K 

Norfolk, 

89,443 

96,462 

C 

f 

Plymouth, 

65,365 

74,024 

D 

g 

Suffolk, 

270,802 

387.626 

F 

g 

Worcester, 

192,716 

226,885 

B 

f 

State  op  Maine. — Area,  35,000  square  miles,  i  opu- 


(1870)  626,915;  (1860)  628,279 

;  (1850)  583,169. 
Capital,  Augusta. 

De- 

crease  since  1860,  0.2 
contains  16  Counties. 

per  cent. 

It 

Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

Androscoggin, 

35,866 

45,044 

D  d 

Aroostook, 

29,609 

41,700 

86,360 

F  b 

Cumberland, 

82,021 

I)  e 

Franklin, 

18,807 

18184 

D  c 

Hancock, 

36,495 

38,131 

F  d 

Kennebec, 

53,203 

53.061 

E  d 

Knox, 

30.823 

32.862 

E  d 

Lincoln, 

25,597 

24,809 

E  d 

<  >xford. 

33,488 

32,618 

D  d 

Penobscot, 

75,150 

70,478 

F  c 

Piscataquis, 

14.403 

14,873 

E  c 

Sagadahoc, 

18,803 

19.276 

E  e 

Somerset, 

34.611 

32,339 

D  c 

Waldo, 

34.522 

32,488 

E  d 

Washington. 

43.343 

44,477 

G  d 

York, 

60,174 

62,265 

D  e 

Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

Fairfield, 

95,276 

112,044 

A  g 

Hartford, 

109,007 

125,377 

B  g 

Litchfield, 

48,727 

52,043 

A  g 

Middlesex, 

36,099 

35,587 

B  g 

New  Haven, 

121,257 

156,526 

B  g 

New  London, 

66,570 

73,137 

B  g 

Tolland, 

22,000 

24,112 

B  g 

Windham, 

38,518 

43,857 

B  g 

Counties. 

Belknap, 

Carroll, 

Cheshire, 

Coos, 

Grafton, 

Hillsborough, 

Merrimack, 

Buckingham 

Strafford, 

Sullivan, 


Pop.  1870. 

Pop  1880. 

17,681 

17,948 

C 

e 

17,332 

18,222 

c 

e 

27,265 

28,734 

B 

f 

14,932 

18,580 

0 

d 

39,103 

38,790 

0 

e 

64,238 

75,633 

c 

f 

42,161 

46,293 

c 

e 

47,297 

49,062 

c 

f 

30,243 

35,559 

c 

e 

18,058 

18,161 

B 

e 

State  of  Vermont. — Area,  10,212  square  miles.  Pop¬ 
ulation  (1880),  332,286  ;  increase  since  1870,  .52  per  cent. 
(1870),  330,551;  (1860),  315,098;  (1850),  314,120;  in¬ 
crease  since  1860,  4.9  per  cent.  Capital,  Montpelier.  It 
contains  14  Counties. 


Counties. 
Addison, 
Bennington, 
Caledonia, 
Chittenden, 
Essex, 
Franklin, 
Grand  Isle, 
Lamoille, 
Orange, 
Orleans, 
Butland, 
Washington, 


Pop.  1870. 

23,484 
21,325 
22,247 
36.480 
6,811 
30,291 
4,082 
12,448 
23.090 
21,035 
40.651 
26.508 
26,036 


Pop.  1880. 
24,174 
21,945 
23,607 
32,798 
7.931 
30.225 
4,124 
12,684 
23,529 
22,082 
41,830 
25,403 


State  of  Rhode  Island. — Area,  1,306  square  miles. 
Population  (1880)  276,528  ;  increase  since  1S70,  27.22  per 
cent.  (1870),  217,353;  (1860),  174,620  ;  1 1850),  147,545  ; 
increase  since  1860,  24.5  per  cent.  Capital,  Providence, 
It  contains  5  Counties. 


Counties. 

Bristol, 

Kent, 

Newport. 

Providence, 

Wasliiugtou, 


Pop.  1870 

Pop.  1880. 

9,421 

11,394 

c  g 

18.595 

20,587 

c  g 

20.050 

24,180 

c  g 

149,190 

197,874 

c  g 

20,097 

22,495 

c  g 

Long  Island  (part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
see).  Length,  115  miles;  breadth,  20  miles.  Area,  1,500 
square  miles.  Population  (1880),  783,016;  (1870),  540,- 
648;  (1860),  379,788;  (1850),  312,637  ;  increase  since 
1860,  45  per  cent.  It  contains  4  Counties. 


Windsor, 

36,063 

35,192 

B  e 

Counties, 

Pop  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

Kings, 

Queens, 

Richmond,  ( See  Map  6.) 
Suffolk, 

419.921 

599,549 

A  h 

73,803 

46,924 

90,547 

38,994 

53,926 

A  b 
G  f 
A  h 

Abbreviations  of  Xames  of  States. — Me.,  Maine;  N.  II.,  New*  Hampshire ;  Vt.,  Vermont;  Conn.,  Connecticut, 
Mass.,  Massachusetts;  R.  I.,  Rhode  Island;  L.  I.,  Long  Island. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  ETC. 


Abbot, 

Me. 

E 

c 

Abington,  S., 

Mass. 

I) 

f 

Ackworth, 

N.  H. 

B 

e 

Acton, 

Me. 

D 

e 

Acton,  S., 

Mass. 

C 

f 

Acuslmet, 

Mass. 

D 

g 

Adams,  N. 

Mass. 

A 

f 

Addison, 

Me. 

C 

d 

Addison, 

Vt. 

A 

d 

Agawam, 

Mas3. 

B 

f 

Alburgh  City, 

Vt. 

A 

d 

Alburgh  Pt. 

Vt. 

A 

d 

Alexander, 

Me. 

G 

c 

Alfred, 

Me. 

D 

e 

Allyn’s  Point, 

Conn. 

C 

g 

Aina, 

Me. 

E 

d 

Alton  Bay, 

N.  H. 

C 

e 

Amesbury, 

Mass. 

D 

f 

Amherst, 

Mass. 

B 

f 

Amherst, 

Me. 

F 

d 

Amherst, 

N.  H. 

C 

f 

Andover, 

Conn. 

B 

g 

Andover, 

Mass. 

C 

f 

Andover, 

Me. 

D 

d 

Anson, 

Me. 

E 

d 

Ansonio, 

Conn. 

A 

g 

Antrim,  S. 

N.  H. 

C 

e 

Arlington,  E. 

Vt. 

A 

e 

Ascutney, 

Vt. 

B 

e 

Ashbumbani  Inn, 

Mass. 

C 

f 

Asb  field, 

Mass. 

B 

f 

Ashford, 

Conn. 

B 

g 

Ashland, 

Me. 

F 

b 

Assenet, 

Mass. 

C 

g 

Athens, 

Me. 

E 

d 

Athol, 

Mass. 

B 

f 

Atlanticville,  179 

L.  I. 

B 

h 

Attleboro’, 

Mass. 

C 

or 

Q 

Auburn,  6,169 

Me. 

D 

d 

Auburndale, 

Mass. 

C 

f 

Augusta,  7,808 

Me. 

E 

d 

Aurora, 

Me. 

F 

d 

Babylon,  1,225 

L.  I. 

A 

li 

Bakersfield, 

Vt. 

B 

d 

Bangor,  18,289 

Me. 

F 

d 

Baring, 

Me. 

G 

c 

Barnard, 

Vt. 

B 

e 

Barnstable, 

Mass. 

D 

g 

Barnstead,  N. 

N.  H. 

C 

e 

Bane, 

Mass. 

B 

f 

Barre, 

Vt. 

B 

d 

Barrington, 

Mass. 

A 

f 

Bartlett, 

N.  H. 

C 

d 

Barton, 

Vt. 

B 

d 

Bath,  7,371 

Me. 

E 

e 

Bath, 

N.  H. 

C 

d 

Bayxhore,  1,200 

L.  I. 

A 

h 

Beddington, 

Me. 

F 

d 

Bedford,  New,  21,320 

Mass. 

D 

g 

Belcliertown, 

Mass. 

B 

f 

Belfast,  5,278 

Me. 

E 

d 

Belgrade. 

Me. 

E 

d 

Bellows  Falls,  697 

Vt. 

B 

e 

Bennington,  N. 

Vt. 

A 

f 

Bennington,  2,501 

Vt. 

A 

f 

Bejison, 

Vt. 

A 

e 

Benton, 
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Me. 

F 

a 

Great  South  Bay, 

L.  I. 

A 

h 

Lobster  Pond, 

Me. 

E 

c 

Black  R.,  Little, 

Me.  E 

a 

Cupsuptie  R. 

Me. 

D 

c 

Green  I. 

(Env.  of  Boston) 

G 

g 

Long  Beach, 

L.  1. 

A 

h 

Blackston,  R.,  65  m. 

R.  I.  C 

g 

Damariseotta  B.  and  R. 

Me. 

E 

e 

Green  Is. 

Me. 

F 

e 

Long  I. 

Me. 

F 

d 

Block  I. 

R.  I.  C 

g 

Damiscove  I. 

Me. 

E 

c 

Green  Mountains  (Mt.  Mansfield, 

Long  Island,  pop.  540,648 

L  I. 

A 

b 

Block  Island  Sound, 

R.  I.  C 

,g 

Dead  R. 

Me. 

D 

c 

4,450  ft. ), 

Vt. 

B 

d 

Long  Island  Sound,  between  Conn,  and 

Blue  Mts.,  2,700  ft. 

Me.  D 

d 

Deer  I. 

Me. 

F 

d 

Grover’s  Cliff, 

(Env.  of  Boston)  G 

g 

L.  I. 

A 

g 

Bois  Bubert  1. 

Me.  G 

d 

Deer  Island, 

(Env.  of  Boston)  G 

g 

Gull  Is. 

i„  i. 

B 

g 

Long  [;. 

Me. 

F 

a 

Bombazine  L. 

Vt.  A 

e 

Deerfield  R. 

M  ass. 

B 

f 

Gurnet  Pt. 

Mass. 

D 

f 

Long  Pond, 

Me. 

D 

d 

Boston  Harbour, 

(Env.  of  Boston)  F 

g 

Diamond  R. 

N.  II. 

C 

d 

Half- Moon  I. 

(Env.  of  Boston) 

F 

h 

Loon  L. 

Me. 

E 

b 

Born  I.  Light  Ho. 

Me.  D 

e 

Dickens  Pt. 

R.  I. 

C 

g 

Hall's  Stream, 

N.  H. 

C 

c 

Lovell  s  I.  (Env.  of  Boston)  G 

g 

Boston  Lighthouse, 

(Env.  of  Boston)  G 

g 

Dog  R. 

Vt. 

B 

d 

Hangman’s  I. 

(Env.  of  Boston), 

F 

n 

Lubeo  Bay 

Me. 

G 

d 

Brassua  L. 

Me.  D 

c 

Dorchester  Bay, 

(Env.  of  Boston) 

F 

g 

Haut,  Isle, 

Me. 

F 

d 

Lynn  Harbor,  (Env.  of  Boston) 

G 

f 

Breed  I. 

(Env.  of  Boston)  F 

g 

Dorothy’s  Cove, 

(Env.  of  Boston)  G 

g 

Hempstead  Bay, 

L.  1. 

A 

h 

Machagos  Mt. 

Me. 

F 

b 

Brewster  Is. 

(Env.  of  Boston)  G 

g 

Dyer’s  Bay, 

Me. 

G 

d 

Hempstead  Harbour,  L.  I. 

A 

h 

Machias  Bay, 

Me 

G 

d 

Broad  Sound, 

(Env.  of  Boston)  G 

g 

Eagle,  L.  ' 

Me. 

F 

a 

Hero  L,  N. 

Vt. 

A 

d 

Machias,  R.,  Big, 

Me. 

F 

b 

Bumkin  I. 

(Env.  of  Boston)  G 

h 

Eastern  Point, 

Mass. 

D 

f 

Hero  I.,  S. 

Vt. 

A 

d 

Machias  Bay,  Little, 

Me. 

G 

d 

Burnt  Coal  I. 

Me.  F 

d 

Egg  Rook, 

(Env.  of  Boston)  G 

f 

Heron  L. 

Me. 

E 

b 

Machias  R. 

Me. 

G 

d 

Buzzard’s  Bay, 

Mass.  D 

cr 

Ellis,  R, 

N.  H. 

C 

d 

Hingham  Harbor, 

(Env.  of  Boston)  G 

h 

Machias  R..  E. 

Me. 

G 

d 

Calf  1. 

/Env.  of  Boston)  G 

Elizabeth,  C. 

Me. 

D 

e 

Hog  Island  Inlet, 

L.  I. 

A 

h 

Machias  Seal  is. 

Me. 

U 

1 

Camel’s  Hump,  4,088  ft.  Vt.  B 

d 

Elizabeth  Is. 

Mass. 

D 

g 

Ilolyoke  Mt. 

Mass. 

B 

f 

Madanaska  R.,  Little, 

Me. 

F 

t> 
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a1  adison  Mt. 

N.  H. 

C 

d 

Musquash  R. 

Me. 

G 

C 

President  Roads, 

(Env.  of  Boston) 

F 

g 

Spencer  Mt. 

Me. 

E 

0 

Magalloway  R. 

Me. 

C 

d 

Mystic  Pond,  (Env.  of  Boston)  E 

f 

Presque  Isle  R. 

Me. 

G 

b 

Spencer  R. 

Me. 

D 

0 

Maidstone  L. 

Vt. 

C 

d 

Mystic  River,  (Env.  of  Boston) 

F 

g 

Presumpscot  R. 

Me. 

D 

e 

Spoon  I. 

Me. 

F 

d 

Manan  I.,  Petit 

Me. 

G 

d 

Nahant  Bay,  (Env.  of  Boston)  G 

f 

Prudence  Island, 

R.  I. 

C 

g 

Square  L. 

Me. 

F 

a 

Manhegau  I. 

Me. 

E 

e 

Nahant  Head,  (Env. 

of  Boston)  G 

g 

Quincey  Bay, 

(Env.  of  Boston)  F 

h 

Squam  L. 

N.  H. 

C 

e 

Manomet  Pt. 

Mass. 

D 

g 

Naugatuck  R. 

Conn. 

A 

g 

Quinebaug  R. 

Conn. 

C 

g 

Squaw  Mt. 

Me. 

E 

c 

Mansfield  Mt.,  4,450  ft. 

Vt. 

B 

d 

Nansett  Harbor, 

Mass. 

E 

g 

Quohog  Bay, 

Me. 

E 

e 

Squawpan  L. 

Me. 

F 

b 

Mansungan  L. 

Me. 

F 

b 

Nantucket  I. 

Mass. 

D 

g 

Rainsford  I. 

(Env.  of  Boston) 

G 

g 

Squawscot  R. 

N.  II. 

C 

f 

Marshall's  I. 

Me. 

F 

d 

Napeague  Beach 

L.  I. 

C 

h 

Rangelev  L. 

Me. 

D 

d 

Stratten  I. 

Me. 

D 

e 

Mar’s  Hill,  2,000  ft. 

Me. 

G 

b 

Narraganset  Bay, 

R.  1. 

C 

g 

Red  R. 

Me. 

F 

b 

Sugar  R. 

N.  H. 

B 

e 

Martha’s  Vineyard  I 

Mass. 

D 

g 

Nanaguagus  Bay, 

Me. 

G 

d 

Rhode  Island, 

R.  1. 

C 

g 

Sunapee  L. 

N.  H. 

B 

e 

Mascoma  Pond, 

N.  H. 

B 

e 

Narraguagus  R. 

Me. 

F 

d 

Richmond’s  I. 

Me. 

D 

e 

Sun cook  R. 

N.  H. 

C 

e 

Massachusetts  Bay, 

Mass. 

D 

f 

Narrows,  The, 

L.  1. 

A 

h 

Roach  Ponds, 

Me. 

E 

c 

Swift  R. 

N.  H. 

C 

e 

Matangamook  Mt. 

Me. 

F 

b 

Neddock  C. 

Me. 

D 

e 

Roanoke  Pt. 

L.  I. 

B 

g 

Taconic  Mountain*, 

Mass. 

A 

f 

Matinieus  Is. 

Me. 

F 

e 

Neponsett  R.  (Env.  of  Boston)  F 

h 

Rockawav  Beach, 

L.  I. 

A 

h 

Taunton  R. 

Mass. 

C 

g 

Matinicus  Rock, 

Me. 

F 

e 

Newagen  C. 

Me. 

E 

e 

Rocky  L. 

Me. 

G 

d 

Telos  L. 

Me. 

E 

b 

Mattagamon  L. 

Me. 

F 

b 

Newfound  L. 

N.  H, 

C 

e 

Rogue  I. 

Me. 

G 

d 

Thames  R. 

Conn. 

B 

g 

Mattawamkeag  L. 

Me. 

F 

b 

New  Haven  Harbor, 

Conn. 

B 

g 

Rugged  L. 

Me. 

E 

c 

Thatcher  I. 

Mass. 

D 

f 

Mattawamkeag  R. 

Me. 

F 

c 

New  Haven  R. 

Vt. 

A 

d 

Saco  Bay, 

Me. 

D 

e 

Thompson’s  I. 

(Env.  of  Boston)  I? 

g 

Mecox  Bay, 

L.  I. 

R 

h 

New  Inlet, 

L.  I. 

A 

h 

Saco  R.,  100  m. 

Me. 

D 

e 

Thompson’s  Pond, 

Me. 

D 

d 

Meddybenips  L. 

Me. 

G 

c 

Newport  Pond, 

Me. 

E 

d 

Saddle  Hill, 

Me. 

D 

c 

Toby  Mt. 

Mass. 

B 

f 

Meduxnakeag  R. 

Me. 

G 

b 

Nicaton’s  L. 

Me. 

F 

c 

Saddle  Mt.,  3,505  ft. 

Mass. 

A 

f 

Tom.  Mt.,  1,214  ft. 

Mass. 

B 

f 

Memphremagog  L. 

Vt. 

B 

c 

No  Man’s  Land, 

Mass. 

D 

g 

Saddle  Back  I. 

Me. 

F 

e 

Tomah  R. 

Me. 

G 

c 

Merrimac  R.,  170  m. 

N.  H. 

C 

f 

Notch,  The, 

N.  II . 

C 

d 

Saddleback  Mt.,  3,700  ft.  Me. 

D 

d 

Tuckermuck  Is. 

Mass. 

D 

g 

Merrymeeting  Pond, 

N.  H. 

C 

e 

North-East  Pond, 

Me. 

D 

e 

St  Croix  L. 

Me. 

F 

b 

Umbagog  L. 

N.  H. 

C 

d 

Metinick  I. 

Me. 

E 

e 

Ntilhegan  R. 

Vt. 

C 

d 

St  Croix  R.,  115  m. 

Me. 

G 

c 

Umcoleus  L. 

Me. 

F 

b 

Milinockett  L. 

Me. 

F 

c 

Oak  Island  Beach, 

L.  I. 

A 

h 

St  Francis  R. 

Me. 

E 

a 

Umsaskis  L. 

Me. 

E 

b 

Miller’s  R. 

Mass. 

B 

f 

Olasagas  Mt. 

Me. 

E 

b 

St  Froid  L. 

Me. 

F 

b 

Union  R. 

Me. 

F 

d 

Mink  R. 

N.  H. 

C 

d 

Ossipee  R.,  Great  and  Little,  Me. 

D 

e 

St  George  R. 

Me. 

E 

d 

Valley  Falls, 

R.  I. 

C 

g 

Missisquoi  Bay, 

Vt. 

A 

c 

Otter  Creek, 

Vt. 

A 

d 

St  George’s  Is. 

Me. 

E 

e 

V  ineyard  Sound, 

Mass. 

D 

g 

Missisquoi  R. 

Vt. 

B 

d 

Otter  Pond, 

Me. 

F 

c 

St  John  R.,  600 

Me. 

E 

b 

Waifs  R. 

Vt. 

B 

d 

Mistake  I. 

Me. 

G 

d 

Owl’s  Head, 

Me. 

F 

d 

Salmon  Falls, 

Me. 

D 

e 

Walker  Pond, 

N.  H. 

D 

e 

Molechunkemunk  L. 

Me. 

D 

d 

Oyster  I. 

Mass. 

D 

g 

Sandwich  Mts. 

N.  H. 

C 

e 

Warner  R. 

N.  H. 

C 

e 

Monadnock  Mt.,  Great, 3,718 ft.  N.  H. 

B 

f 

Pamedemcook  L. 

Me. 

E 

c 

Sandy  Point, 

Mass. 

E 

g 

Washington  Mt.,  6,423  ft.  N.  H. 

C 

d 

Monomoy  I. 

Mass. 

E 

g 

Passunipsic  R. 

Vt. 

C 

d 

Sandy  Pt. 

R.  I. 

C 

or 

Wass  I. 

Me. 

G 

d 

Montauk  Pt. 

L.  I. 

C 

g 

Pataquongamis  L. 

Me. 

E 

b 

Sandy  R. 

Me. 

D 

5 

Wells  Pond, 

Vt. 

A 

e 

Mousam  Pond, 

Me. 

D 

e 

Peconic  Bay, 

L.  I. 

B 

h 

Schoodic  Lakes,  Alt.  382  ft.  Me. 

G 

e 

West  I. 

Mass. 

D 

g 

Mousam  R. 

Me. 

D 

e 

Peddoeh’s  I.  (Env. 

of  Boston)  G 

h 

Seal  Rock, 

Me. 

F 

e 

West  R. 

Vt. 

B 

e 

Moon  I.  (Env.  of  Boston) 

F 

g 

Pelliquaggamas  L. 

Me. 

F 

a 

Sebago  L. 

Me. 

D 

e 

Westfield  R. 

Mass. 

It 

f 

Moos  R. 

Conn. 

C 

g 

Penmaquid  Pt. 

Me. 

E 

e 

Sebasticook  P. 

Me. 

E 

d 

Westport  Point, 

M  ass. 

C 

g 

Moose  Hill,  1,500  ft. 

Me. 

D 

c 

Penobscot  Bay, 

Me. 

F 

d 

Sebec  L. 

Me. 

E 

c 

Weymouth  Back  R. 

(Env.  of  Boston)  G 

h 

Moose  Hillock  Mt. 

N.  H. 

C 

d 

Penobscot  L.  * 

Me. 

D 

c 

Seboois  L. 

Me. 

F 

0 

Meymouth  Fore  R. 

(Env.  of  Boston) 

F 

h 

Moose  Pond, 

Me. 

E 

d 

Penobscot  R.,  300  m. 

Me. 

F 

d 

Sebois  L.,  Grand, 

Me. 

F 

b 

White  I. 

Me. 

E 

e 

Moose  R. 

Me. 

D 

c 

Penobscot  R.,  East  Branch 

Me. 

F 

c 

Sequin  I. 

Me. 

E 

e 

White  Mts.  (Mt.  Washington,  6,428  ft) 

Moose  R. 

Vt. 

C 

d 

Perry  Stream, 

N.  H. 

C 

c 

Seven  Islands, 

Me. 

E 

b 

N.  H. 

C 

d 

Moosehead  L. 

Me. 

E 

c 

Petteiquaggamac  L. 

Me. 

F 

a 

Seven  Mile  R. 

Me. 

D 

c 

White  River, 

Vt. 

B 

e 

Moosetocknaguntic  L. 

Me. 

D 

d 

Piscataqua  R. 

Me. 

D 

e 

Sheepscott  Bay, 

Me. 

E 

e 

White  Cap  Mt. 

Me. 

E 

c 

Moriah  Mt. 

N.  H. 

C 

d 

Piscataquis  R. 

Me. 

E 

c 

Sheepscott  R. 

Me. 

E 

d 

White  Cape  Mt.,  600  ft.  Me. 

D 

d 

Moriches  Bay, 

L.  I. 

B 

h 

Piscataquoi  R. 

N.  H. 

C 

e 

Shelter  I. 

,  L.  I. 

B 

g 

Whitefaee  Mt. 

N.  H. 

C 

d 

Mosquito  I. 

Me. 

E 

e 

Pleasant  Bay, 

Mass. 

E 

g 

Shetucket  R. 

Conn. 

B 

g 

Wilson  Creek, 

Me. 

E 

c 

Mount  Desert  I. 

Me. 

F 

d 

Pleasant  R. 

Me. 

E 

c 

Sliinneeock  Bay, 

L.  I. 

B 

h 

Wiunepiseoge  L.,  Alt.  504  ft.  N.  H. 

C 

e 

Mount  Desert  Rock  and  Light  Ho.  Me. 

F 

e 

Pleasant  R. 

Me. 

G 

d 

Shirley  Point, 

(Env.  of  Boston)  G 

g 

Winooski  R. 

Vt. 

A 

d 

Mount  Sinai  Harbor, 

L.  I. 

B 

a 

Plum  I. 

L.  I. 

B 

g 

Shoals,  Isles  of, 

N.  H. 

D 

f 

Winter  Harbour, 

Me. 

G 

d 

Moxie  Pond, 

Me. 

E 

C 

Plum  I. 

Mass. 

D 

f 

Sisladobsis  L. 

Me. 

F 

c 

Williams  R. 

Vt. 

B 

t 

Mud  R. 

Vt. 

B 

d 

Pohenagamook  L. 

Me. 

E 

a 

Skuttook  Pt. 

Me. 

F 

d 

Willimantic  R. 

Conn. 

B 

a 

Malletts  Bay, 

Vt. 

A 

d 

Porngokwaheni  L. 

Me. 

E 

b 

Small,  Cape, 

Me. 

E 

e 

Woodenball  Rock, 

Me. 

F 

e 

Muscle  Ledge  Is. 

Me. 

F 

e 

Porpoise  C. 

Me. 

D 

e 

Smith’s  Pond, 

N.  H. 

C 

e 

Woolastook  R. 

Me. 

E 

b 

Muscongus  B.  and  R. 

Me. 

E 

e 

Portage  L. 

Me. 

F 

b 

Smithtown  Bay, 

L.  I. 

A 

h 

Wytopillock  L. 

Me 

F 

Musquacook  R. 

Me. 

E 

b 

Poultney  R. 

Vt. 

A 

e 

Spectacle  I. 

(Env.  of  Boston)  F 

g 
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and  Connecticut;  extending  from  Lat.  41°  to  4S°  N.. 
and  from  Lou.  67°  to  74°  E. ;  area,  165,000  sq.  m.;  coast 
lino,  abt.  7o0  m. 

New  Echo'ta,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Gordon  co., 
abt.  80  in.  N.VV.  of  Atlanta.  It  was  formerly  the  chief 
town  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

New  E«l  a  seaport* town  of  Digby  co., 

Nova  .Scotia,  abt.  1.5  in.  W.  of  Halifax. 

New  E'jtfypt,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Ocean 
co  ,  abt.  19  m.  S  E.  of  Trenton. 

Ne%v  lEnji'laiul.  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Cumber¬ 
land  co.,  abt  2J  iii.  S.E.  of  Salem. 

New  loig  laml.  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Blount  co., 
abt.  la  iii.  S.  of  Knoxville. 

Newr  Fn^'luml  Village,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post- 
village  of  Worcester  co.,  abt.  40  in.  W.  by  S.  of  Boston. 

New  lira,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Bradford 
co.,  abt  15  in.  S.S.E  of  Towanda. 

New  £'rin,  in  Illinois ,  a  village  of  Stephensou  co., 
abt.  135  in.  W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

New  Eure'ka,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Brown  co., 
abt.  38  in.  N.  of  Topeka. 

New  I'air  lield,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-township  of 
Fairfield  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.200. 

New  Fane,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Niagara 
co.;  p  p.  (1870), 3,097. 

New  Fane,  in  Vermont,  a  township  of  Windham  co. ; 
pop.'  abt.  1,700. 

New-f angled,  (nu-fang'gld,)  a.  New-made;  formed 
with  the  affectation  of  novelty.  —  Desirous  or  fond  of 
novelty. 

New- fancied  ness,  New-fan'gleness,  n.  Vaiu 
and  foolish  love  of  novelty. 

New  l-'ai'iii'inglon,  in  Indiana.  See  Farmington. 

N ew-faslt'ioned,  a.  Made  after  a  new  form  or  fashion. 

New  ueld,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  York  to. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,549. 

Ne  w'lield,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Tompkins 
co. ;  pop.  (1870),  2,602. 

New  Flor  ence,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Westmoreland  co.,  abt.  64  iii.  E.  of  Pittsburg. 

New  Tound  la  nil,  (nu-f utul-ldnd',)  an  island  and  Brit¬ 
ish  colony  of  North  America,  lies  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  separated  from 
Labrador  on  the  north  by  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  (about 
12  miles  broad),  and  extending  in  Lat.  from  46°  38'  to 
51°  37'  N.,  and  in  Lon.  from  52°  44'  to  59°  30'  W.  In 
shape  it  resembles  an  equilateral  triangle,  of  which  Cape 
Bauld  on  the  north,  Cape  Race  on  the  south-east,  and 
Cape  Ray  on  the  south-west,  form  the  angles.  It  is  370 
iii.  in  length,  290  in.  in  breadth,  about  1,000  m.  in  cir¬ 
cumference;  area,  40,200  sq.  m.  The  country  is  very 
unequal,  covered  with  hills  and  mountains,  everywhere 
overgrown  with  pines,  so  as  to  be  practicable  only  in 
those  parts  where  the  inhabitants  have  cut  roads.  In 
winter  the  cold  is  excessive,  nothing  but  snow  and  ice 
being  seen,  and  the  bays  and  harbors  entirely  frozen. 
The  whole  circuit  of  the  island  is  full  of  bays  and  har¬ 
bors,  so  spacious  and  sheltered  on  all  sides  by  the  moun¬ 
tains,  except  their  entrance,  that  vessels  lie  in  perfect 
security.  I fivers .  The  Humber,  and  the  River  of  Ex¬ 
ploits.  Prod.  The  soil  being  ill  adapted  to  agricultural 
purposes,  kitchen  vegetables  are  the  principal  crops. 
Timber  is  scarce,  and  the  chief  resources  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  are  in  t lie  cod,  seal,  and  salmon  fisheries.  The 
plains  abound  with  large  herds  of  the  Cariboo  deer, 
which,  with  dogs,  bears,  foxes,  wolves,  and  beavers,  form 
the  prevailing  animals.  The  fisheries  are  of  two  kinds — 
tile  “  Shore  Fishery,”  and  the  “  Bank  Fishery the  for¬ 
mer  comprises  the  shores  and  bays  of  N. ;  the  latter 
comprises  a  great  tract  known  as  the  ‘‘Banks”  of  N., 
from  500  to  600  in.  in  length,  and  abt.  200  m.  in  breadth. 
The  Banks  form  the  greatest  submarine  plateau  known: 
the  depth  of  the  water  is  from  20  to  108  fathoms,  and 
tlie  most  productive  “ground”  is  said  to  extend  between 
Lat.  42°  and  46°  N.  Great  varieties  of  valuable  fish  are 
found  in  the  waters  around  the  colony,  as  the  cod,  sal¬ 
mon,  herring,  Ac.  The  settlements  are  chiefly  on  the 
peninsula  of  Avalon.  The  principal  are  St.  John’s  (tlie 
cap.),  Harbor  Grace,  Bonaveuture,  Carbonear,  Ferryland, 
and  Trinity.  Pop.  146,536. 

New  foumOlaiiil  Dog.  n.  ( Zodl .)  A  splendid  vari¬ 
ety  of  the  canine  race,  remarkable  for  its  strength,  no¬ 
bility  of  character,  sagacity,  and  attachment  to  its  mas¬ 
ter.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  dog  derived  Its  origin 
from  the  large  Spanish  dogs  which  were  introduced  into 
America  by  t  lie  early  discoverers;  and  that  from  thence 
it  was  brought  over  to  Europe.  The  natives  of  New¬ 
foundland  made  them 
draw  sledges  and  carts, 
and  put  them  to  other 
degrading  uses.  There 
are  several  varieties  of 
N.  D.,  particularly  a 
smooth  breed,  with  ra¬ 
ther  small  head,  wiiite 
and  spotted  with  black, 
which  seems  now  to  be 
extinct;  a  very  large 
breed,  with  broad  muz¬ 
zle,  head  raised,  noble 
expression,  waved  or 
curly  hair,  very  thick 
and  bushy  curled  tail.  Mack  and  white  color:  and  a 
smaller,  almost  black  breed.  Some  of  the  breeds  seem 
to  he  cro-sed  with  hounds  and  other  dogs.  The  N.  D. 
is  remarkable  for  memory,  and  for  patience  and  forbear¬ 
ance  of  temper.  It  is,  however,  apt  to  become  irasci¬ 
ble  in  confinement,  and  will  then  bite  even  its  master. 
Some  of  tlie  most  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  affection 
and  sagacity  of  the  dog,  relate  to  the  N.  D.  No  dog  ex- 
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cels  it  as  a  water-dog.  Its  paws  are  half-webbed,  and  its 
power  of  endurance  in  swimming  is  very  great. 

New  Frank  lor  I,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Scott  co., 
abt.  85  m.  S.S.E  of  Indianapolis. 

New  Fraiik'lin,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Wayne  co., 
abt.  28  iii.  E.S  E.  ot  Salem. 

New  Frank  lin,  in  Onto,  a  post-village  of  Stark  co., 
abt.  60  m.  S.S.E.  of  Cleveland. 

New  Frank  lin,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Frank¬ 
lin  co.,  abt.  4  iii.  S.E.  ot  Chambersburg. 

^iew  Gar  den,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  2,400. 

New  iiar'den,  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  post-village  of  Guil¬ 
ford  co.,  abt.  98  iii.  W.  by  N.  of  Raleigh. 

New  (lar  ilen,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Columbiana 
co.,  abt.  145  in.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

New  4i>ar'<len,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Chester  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,-00. 

New  Oene'va,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Fay¬ 
ette  co.,  abt.  195  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

New'  Geor'gia,a  name  formerly  applied  to  that  part 
of  the  W.  coast  lino  of  N.  America,  between  tlie  Gulf  of 
Georgia  on  the  N.  and  the  Columbia  River  on  the  S.,  in¬ 
cluding  Vancouver  Island. 

New  (ler'inanlown,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Boone 
co.,  abt.  95  m.  N.W.  of  liidiaua|>olis. 

New  (jer  manton  n.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village 
of  Hunterdon  co.,  abt  35  w.  N.  of  Trenton. 

New  Ger'anantowii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Ferry  co.,  abt.  45  iii.  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

New  Ola'niN,  iu  R’t.s'consm,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  o!  Green  co.,  abt.  15  ill.  N.of  Monroe; pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  1,700. 

New  44I>?ls'{£OW,  a  village  of  Two  Mountains  co., 
prov.  of  Queoec,  abt.  30  in.  N.N.W.  ol  Montreal. 

New  (ila^  gow,  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village  of  Am¬ 
herst  co  ,  abt.  119  m.  VV.of  Richmond. 

New  <*loiiee.ster,  ( gi os' ter ,)  in  Maine,  a  post-town¬ 
ship  of  Cumberland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

New  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Vigo  co., 

abt.  10  iii.  N.  by  W.  of  Terre  Haute. 

New  <jio'Nlieiftlio|»peii.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village 
of  Montgomery  co.,  abt.  2l  m.  N.N.W.  of  Norristown. 

New  44  ran  ada,  a  republic  of  S.  America.  See  Colom¬ 
bia,  (United  States  of.) 

New  <4 ranada,  or  New  Grenada,  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  abt.  72  ni.  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

New  44iiirior<l,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Coshocton 
co.,  abt.  18  m.  W.  of  Coshocton. 

New  44uil'l*ord,  ill  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Frank¬ 
lin  co.,  abt.  143  in.  W.  of  Philadelphia. 

New  Guinea.  See  Papua. 

New  Mlam'ft>iir£,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Dutchess  co  ,  abt.  66  m.  N.  of  New  York  city. 

New  ii4ami>S»liire,  one  of  the  13  original  States  of 
tlie  American  Union,  is  bounded  N.  by  Lower  Canada, 
E.  by  the  State  of  Maine  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  S. 
by  Massachusetts,  and  W.  by  Vermont,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Connecticut  River.  The  State  lies  be¬ 
tween  Lat.  42°  41'  and  45°  IP  N.,  and  Lon.  70°  40'  and 
72°  28'  W.;  length,  N.  to  S.,  168  miles;  maximum 
breadth  90  miles,  with  an  average  of  45  miles,  compris¬ 
ing  an  area  of  9,280  square  miles,  or  5,939,200  acres. 
Gen.  I)esc.  For  about  30  miles  from  the  seaboard, 
the  surface  is  generally  level,  diversified,  however,  with 
hills  and  valleys.  Beyond  this  limit,  the  country  as¬ 
sumes  a  character  of  entire  liilliness,  rising,  in  the  N. 
part  of  the  State,  into  the  extensive  range  known  as  the 
White  Mountains,  with  the  outlying  and  detached 
groups  of  the  Grand  Monadnock  and  Eearsarge.  The 
culminating  peak  of  this  range  is  Mt.  Washington,  at 
an  altitude  of  6,285  feet  above  sea-level ;  being  tlie  high¬ 
est  summit  in  New  England.  With  the  exception  of 
the  strip  of  level  land  selvaging  the  seaboard,  the  whole 
State  is  mountainous  and  rugged,  possessing,  however, 
many  fine  valleys  near  the  river  courses.  The  coast¬ 
line  extends  for  about  18  miles  only,  and  the  shore  is,  in 
most  parts,  a  sandy  beach  fringed  with  salt  marshes. 
Portsmouth,  at 
the  mouth  of  tlie 
Piscataquu,  forms 
the  only  eligible 
harbor  for  large 
ships,  although 
there  are  numer¬ 
ous  small  coves  or 
creeks  suitable  to 
the  reception  of 
small  craft.  The 
general  slope  of 
N.  //.  is  from  N. 
toS  ,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  rivers  are, 
the  Connecticut, 
which,  rising  near 
the  N.  frontier, 
forms  nearly  the 
whole  W.  bound¬ 
ary,  and  has  for  its  affluents  tlie  Upper  and  Lower  Am- 
moosuck,aiid  the  Aslmelot;  the  Merrimack  and  itsparent 
streams;  Salmon  Falls  River,  and  the  Piscatnqua ;  the 
Cocheco,  Margallaway,  Ac.  About  1 1 0,0' i0  acres  of  the 
area  of  this  State  present  a  water-surface;  the  chief  lakes 
are  those  of  Winnipisiogee,  Umbagog,  Sana  pee,  Squam, 
Ac.  The  magnificent  coup  d’ceil  exhibited  by  the  scenery 
of  N.  II.  has  entitled  it  to  the  designationof  the  “Switz¬ 
erland  of  America,”  (see  Fig.  947.1 — Geol.  and  Min.  The 
geological  formations  of  the  State  are  almost  wholly 
those  of  the  ancient  nietamorphic  rocks,  the  mica  and 
talcose  slates,  quartz  rock,  granular  limestone,  granite, 
gneiss,  Ac.  Though  these  strata  contain  numerous 
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metallic  ores,  they  have  not,  as  yet,  assumed  any  devel¬ 
opable  degree  of  importance.  Large  beds  of  magnetic 
and  specular  iron-ores  exist,  but  have  been,  hitherto, 
only  partially  worked.  Copper,  zinc,  and  lead  ores  — 
most  of  the  latter  silver-bearing  —  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  tlie  State.  A  vein  of  lead,  combined  with  a 
small  quantity  of  oxide  of  tin,  and  associated  with  ar¬ 
senic,  occurs  in  the  town  of  Jackson.  Beryls,  tourma¬ 
lines,  and  mica,  are  found  in  large  sizes,  and  superior 
quality.  Sulphuret  of  molybdenum,  graphite  or  plum¬ 
bago,  and  steatite  or  soapstone,  are  also  met  with. — 
Soil  and  Veg.  The  soil  of  N.  II.,  naturally  infertile,  has 
been  to  a  great  degree  improved  by  industry  and  art. 
The  N.  part  of  the  State  is  principally  pasture  and  wood¬ 
land.  The  best  soils  lie  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers, 
some  of  which  are  subject  to  annual  inundations.  The 
natural  productions  include  the  oak,  pine,  hemlock,  ash, 
beech,  birch,  and  other  large  timber,  which  supply  a 
large  annual  export  of  lumber.  The  sugar-maple  and 
the  pitch-pine  exist  in  pienty.  —  Clim.  The  climatic 
tendency  of  N.  II.  is  to  severity,  the  temperature  being 
a  trifle  colder  than  that  of  Maine,  but  more  equable. 
Difference  of  elevation  within  tlie  State,  however,  causes 
a  corresponding  difference  in  the  scale  of  temperature; 
so  much,  indeed,  as  from  20  to  25  degrees  between  tlie 
valleys  and  the  more  elevated  localities.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  solstice  tlie  thermometer  sometimes  ascends  to  as 
high  as  l«>0o  Fahr.,  while  in  winter  the  cold  lias  been 
known  to  freeze  mercury.  In  the  region  of  the  White 
Mountains  tlie  winters  are  excessively  cold,  and  the 
peaks  are  covered,  more  or  less,  with  snow  three-fourths 
of  the  year, — from  which  circumstance  they  have  deriv¬ 
ed  their  distinguishing  appellation.  Taken  altogether, 
the  climate  may  be  said  to  be  highly  salubrious,  and 
cases  of  remarkable  longevity  are  frequent.  The  cold 
season  begins  about  the  middle  of  Sept.,  and  continues 
until  May  ;  and  from  the  close  of  Nov.  till  the  opening 
of  spring,  the  whole  surface  is  thickly  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  rivers  are  all  ice-bound.  —  Zodl.  The  in¬ 
digenous  animals,  as  wolves,  bears,  Ac.,  though  much 
thinned  in  numbers,  are  still  found  in  tlie  mountainous 
and  forest  regions  in  the  N.  part  of  the  State.  Wild 
game  and  fowl  are  abundant,  and  all  the  waters  —  still 
and  running  —  are  well  stocked  with  fish.  —  Agric.  The 
soil,  except  in  the  fertile  valleys,  is  better  adapted  to 
pasturage  than  to  agriculture.  The  chief  cereal  pro¬ 
ducts  are  maize,  rye.  and  oats;  the  hardier  kinds  of 
fruits  thrive  well,  and  vegetable  stuffs  are  raised  in  am¬ 
ple  abundance.  The  following  is  a  tabular  statement 
of  the  yield  of  the  chief  agricultural  products  in  1868: 


Products. 

Amount  of 
crop. 

Acres  un¬ 
der  crop. 

Total  value. 

Indian  corn . 

bushels 

1,511,000 

40,17) 

2,160,730 

Wheat . 

do 

267  .<  X  K  > 

21,965 

621,940 

214,880 

Rye . 

.  do 

136,000 

10,625 

Oats . 

do 

1,232,000 

46,490 

936,320 

Bariev . 

do 

80,060 

3,7  03 

117,600 

Buckwheat . 

do 

78,000 

3,900 

72,540 

Potatoes . 

do 

3,950,000 

29,924 

2,804,500 

Hay . 

tons 

917,000 

917,000 

12,379,500 

Total . 

1,676.778 

$19,308,010 

These  returns  exhibit  an  average  ratio  per  acre  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Corn, 35  bush.;  wheat,  11*7  rye,  128;  oats,  265; 
|  barley,  21*6;  buckwheat,  20 ;  potatoes,  13*2 ;  hay,  1  ton; 
the  whole  averaging  a  total  cash  valuation  amounting 
to  $18.03  per  acre.  The  same  year  also  revealed  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  breadth  of  maize  sown,  of  2,768  acres.  Tlie 
returns  of  farm-stock  for  the  same  period  presented  the 
j  following  numbers  and  values:  Horses,  36,154  = 

I  $3,251,090  ;  oxen  and  other  cattle,  121,712  =  $5,812,965 ; 

I  milch -cows.  81,130  =  $4,462,150;  sheep,  439,787  = 
$1,077,478;  hogs, 27,445= $508, 830, —aggregate  valuation, 
$15,113,1 13.  Agricultural  operations,  in  1868,  extended 
over  30,000  farms,  of  an  average  area  of  123  acres,  form¬ 
ing  a  total  acreage  under  cultivation  of  3,690,000. 
Pisciculture  is  becoming  an  object  of  increasing  impor¬ 
tance,  and  the  propagation  of  the  various  home  species 
offish,  with  the  introduction  of  foreign  kinds,  engages 
the  active  attention  of  the  State  authorities.  Wool, 
dairy-produce,  pulse,  flax,  tobacco,  hops,  molasses,  bees¬ 
wax,  and  honey,  must,  also,  be  taken  into  enumeration 
as  steadily  advancing  articles  of  growth  and  production. 
|  Tlie  total  land-valuation  in  1868  was  set  down  at  the 
figures  of  $69.344,903. —  Polit.  Div.  The  State  is  sec* 
tionized  into  10  counties,  as  follows: 

Belknap,  Coos,  Merrimack,  Sullivan. 

Carroll,  Grafton,  Kockiughatu, 

Cheshire,  Hillsborough,  Stafford, 

Cities  and  towns.  The  principal  centres  of  urban  popu¬ 
lation  are  Concord  (cap.  of  the  State).  Portsmouth,  Man¬ 
chester,  Dover,  Nashua,  Keene,  Exeter,  Bristol,  Clare¬ 
mont,  Rochester,  and  Somersworth. — Govt.  <£*  Const.  The 
State  executive  consists  of  a  governor,  and  an  advisory 
council  <»f  five  members.  The  former  is  chosen  annually, 
by  a  majority  of  votes,  or,  in  case  of  no  choice  by  tlie 
people,  the  General  Court,  in  joint  ballot,  elects  one  of 
the  two  persons  having  the  highest  number  of  votes.  The 
qualifications  for  the  gubernatorial  ottice  are,  viz  ,  age, 
not  under  30,  and  domiciliary  residence  for  seven  years. 
Salary  attaching  to  the  position.  $1,000  per  annum.  In 
case  of  death  or  disability,  the  functions  of  governor 
are  exercised  by  tlie  president  of  the  Senate.  The  gov¬ 
ernor  convenes  the  council,  and  their  resolutions  are 
recorded  in  a  register,  and  signed  by  those  agreeing 
thereto.  The  governor  and  council  nominate  and  ap¬ 
point  all  judicial  officers,  the  attorney -general,  and  soli¬ 
citors,  sheriffs,  coroners,  registrars  of  probate,  and  gen¬ 
eral  field-officers  of  militia.  The  governor  and  council 
huve  a  negative  on  each  other,  both  in  tlie  nominations 
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and  appointments.  Tlie  administrative  officers  of  the 
State  are:  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Auditor  of  Accounts, 
and  Commissary-General,  who  are  chosen  by  joint  ballot 
of  the  General  Court.  County  treasurers,  registrars  of 
deeds,  and  commissioners,  are  elected  by  the  votes  in  the 
several  counties.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  two 
bodies  —  a  Senate,  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 
Members  of  both  houses  are  chosen  annually.  Senators, 
12  in  number,  must  be  30  years  of  age,  inhabitants 
of  their  several  districts,  and  have  been  citizens  of  the 
State  for  7  years.  Senatorial  districts  are  set  off  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  proportion  of  direct  taxes  paid  by  the  said 
districts.  In  case  of  non-election  in  any  such  district, 
the  General  Court  chooses  one  of  the  two  persons  hav¬ 
ing  the  majority  of  votes.  Representatives  must  be 
residents  of  their  district,  and  have  been,  for  two  years 
next  preceding  election,  inhabitants  of  the  State.  Every 
town  having  150  ratable  male  polls  21  years  old,  may 
elect  one  representative,  and  every  300  such  polls  addi¬ 
tional  shall  entitle  the  town  to  another  representative. 
The  present  number  of  representatives  is  334.  The 
judiciary  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court,  courts  pro¬ 
bate,  and  justices  of  peace.  All  judges  are  nominated 
and  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council,  and  hold 
office  during  good  behavior.  Justices  of  peace  are  ap¬ 
pointed  for  5  years,  and  exercise  jurisdiction  in  cases 
below  $13.33.  Clerks  of  court  are  appointed  by  court. 
The  elective  franchise  is  extended  to  every  male  citizen 
of  21  years  of  age.  paupers  only  excepted.  N.  //.  is  re¬ 
presented  in  the  U.  States  Congress  by  2  senators,  with 
3  delegates  to  the  House  of  Representatives. — hid.  and 
Cbm.  The  industry  of  the  State  is  chiefly  Agricultural, 
but  manufacturing  interests,  nevertheless,  absorb  a 
capital  estimated  at  some  $23.01)0.000,  within  the  State, 
above  live-sixths  of  which,  however,  is  owned  elsewhere. 
The  annual  sum  of  local  taxation  paid  by  manufacturers 
may  be  slated  at  $235,000,*  while  over  $6,000,000  per 
annum  is  appropriated  by  operatives.  The  cotton  manu¬ 
facture,  in  1868,  engaged  49  mills,  running  734,460 
spindles,  turning  out  48,089,430  lbs.  of  spun  cotton,  and 
employing  several  thousand  hands.  The  production 
of  pig,  cast,  and  wrought  iron  is  also  carried  on  exten¬ 
sively,  aud  to  profitable  results.  Leather,  lumber, 
hardware,  cutlery,  machinery,  glass,  &c,are  other  items 
of  manufacture  and  export;  while  the  shipments  are 
conducted  on  so  grand  a  scale,  as  to  acquire  for  N.  II. 
the  pseudonym  of  “Granite  State.”  Besides  the  articles 
just  mentioned,  live-stock,  wool,  fish  and  salted  meats, 
apples,  and  ashes  (pots  and  pearls),  form  important  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  export-trade  of  the  State.  Ship-building 
is  another  considerable  branch  of  industry.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  tonnage  belonging  to  Portsmouth  in  1867,  was 
8,314. — Finances.  The  entire  State  debt  on  the  1st  June, 
1869,  was  $3,137,000,  exhibiting  a  reduction  of  $350,000 
from  the  figures  of  the  preceding  years.  The  State  tax 
for  the  year  1869-70  amounted  to  $625,000.  The  mone¬ 
tary  wealth  of  the  State  is  represented  by  41  National 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $4,735,000,  and  by 
61  savings-banks,  holding  deposits  to  the  extent  of,  in 
round  numbers,  $16,400,000,  and  possessing  surplus  re¬ 
sources,  amounting  to  $>18,669;  showing  an  increase  in 
1869,  of  resources  $3,015,810.05;  of  deposits,  $2,838,322. 
The  number  of  depositors  represented  by  these  banks  is 
62,931,  exhibiting  an  increase  of  7,713  over  the  preced¬ 
ing  year. —  Railroads .  There  are  now  in  N.  II.  about 
760  m.  of  railroad,  constructed  and  equipped  at  a  cost 
of  $30,000,000.  The  value  of  these  lines  is  stated  to 
have  undergone  depreciation  since  their  establishment 
by  nearly  45  per  cent,  of  their  cost.  Nothing  has  been 
done  by  the  State  to  promote  its  system  of  land-transpor¬ 
tation,  except  to  pass  an  Act  in  1864,  empowering  cities 
and  towns  to  appropriate  5  per  cent,  of  their  assessed 
valuation  to  aid  in  the  coustruction  of  railroads;  and  an¬ 
other  in  1868,  exempting  from  taxation  for  a  period  of  10 
years  all  lines  of  iron  road  thereafter  constructed.  The 
State  railroads  made  prior  to  the  exempting  Act  of  186S, 
paid  a  tax  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  1,  1869, 
of  $215,615.  The  line  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Washington  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  the 
last-named  year,  and  makes  an  ascent  of  4,500  ft.  in  a 
distance  nearly  approaching  to  3  miles,  the  gradient  in 
some  places  being  13  inches  to  the  yard.  The  car  is 
pushed  by  an  engine  placed  below  it  on  the  road,  hav¬ 
ing  a  cogged  driving-wheel  working  in  a  cogged  track, 
and  makes  the  ascent  in  about  an  hour  — Educ .,  <£c.  The 
educational  requirements  of  the  State  are  provided  for 
by  the  legislature,  which  has  authorized  a  public  school- 
tax  to  the  extent  of  $i, 355, 505.  The  approximate  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  in  the  various  State  schools  may  be  given 
as  236,000,  and  the  number  of  teachers,  nearly  8,000. 
The  scholastic  system  is  generally  excellent.  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  tlie  Chandler  Scientific  School  at  Han¬ 
over,  and  the  Methodist  Biblical  Institute  at  Concord, 
are  the  chief  educational  institutions  above  the  rank  of 
academies.  The  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  Insane 
is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind 
hi  the  U.  States.  Journalism  flourishes  in  a  corresponding 
ratio  with  that  of  the  neighboring  States.  The  value  of 
church  property  is  estimated  at  more  than  $1,500,000. 
—  Hist.  In  1623,  the  English  colonists.  Mason  and 
Gorges  (see  M vine),  jointly  held  a  grant  cf  land  from 
the  Merrimac  to  the  Kennebec  rivers,  and,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  the  first  settlements  were  commenced  at 
Portsmouth,  and  at  Dover.  In  1629  the  grant  was 
divided,  and  a  separate  grant  made  to  Mason  of  that 
region  W.  of  the  Piscataqua  River,  called  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  while  Gorges  retained  the  territory  E.  of  the  Pis¬ 
cataqua,  called  Maine..  In  1641,  Massachusetts  extended 
her  jurisdiction  over  N.  II.  and  maintained  her  author¬ 
ity  there  till  1679,  when  the  case  being  brought  before 
the  highest  court  of  appeal  iu  England  on  colonial 


matters,  it  was  decided  that  the  claim  of  Massachusetts] 
was  illegal,  and  N.  II.  was  thereupon  constituted  a 
separate  province.  In  168  ',  the  charter  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  having  been  annulled,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  i 
Massachusetts,  and  Narragansett  were  united  in  one 
Royal  Province,  under  President  Dudley,  and  afterwards 
under  Governor  Andros.  In  1689,  upon  news  of  the 
English  Revolution,  the  govt,  of  Andros  was  overthrown, 
and  Massachusetts  resumed  her  old  charter.  Some  of 
the  people  of  the  Colony  petitioning  Massachusetts  to 
he  received  under  control  and  protection  till  orders 
should  come  from  England,  Massachusetts  assented,  and  . 
exercised  a  merely  nominal  authority  over  it.  In  1692,1 
tiie  province  of  N.  II.  was  reestablished  by  the  English 
government,  and  ever  after  remained  separate  from  its 
neighbor.  In  1776.  the  province  issued  a  public  decla¬ 
ration  ot  independence,  and  organized  a  temporary  gov¬ 
ernment.  Alter  taking  a  prominent  and  distinguished 
part  iu  the  War  of  tlie  Revolution,  N.  //,iu  Conven¬ 
tion  (1788),  gave  in  her  adhesion  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  by  a  majority  of  11  votes  iu  an  assembly 
numbering  103;  and  iu  1807,  the  seat  of  government 
was  permanently  established  at  Concord.  On  July  1, 
1869,  the  State  ratified  the  15th  Amendment  to  the 
National  Constitution.  Fop.  (1870).  318,300.  See  Supp  t. 

New  Slainp  loii.  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship,  cap.  ot  Chickasaw  co.,  about  112  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Dubuque;  pop.  ubt.  853. 

New  Hamp  ton,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  post-town 
ship  of  Belknap  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

New  Hump  toil,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of 
Hunterdon  co.,.ubt.  10  in.  N.N.W.  of  Fleinington. 

New  Hump  toil,  in  New  York,  a  post  village  of 
Orange  co.,  abt.  74  in.  N.  by  W.  of  New  York  city. 

New  Han  over,  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  area ,  abt.  1,000  sq.  in.  Rivers,  i 
Cape  Fear  and  South  rivers.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  not 
very  fertile.  Cap.  Wilmington.  Pop.  abt.  16,000. 

New  Han'over,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Bur¬ 
lington  co.;  pop.  abt.  3,800. 

New  II  ail 'over,  in  1*  nmylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Montgomery  co. ;  pop.  ubt.  2,500. 

New  llar'mony,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Posey 
co.,  abt.  15  in.  N.of  Mount  Vernon. 

New  llar'risliurg',  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Carroll 
co.,  abt.  6  m.  N.W.  of  Carrollton. 

New  HartTord,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Litchfield  co.,  about  20  m.  N.W.  by  W.  of 
Hartford;  pop.  of  township  abt.  3,500. 

New  Hart  ford,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Pike  co., 
abt.  80  m.  W.S.W.  of  Springfield. 

New  IKart'foril,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  of  Butler  co., 
abt.  10  in.  W.  of  Cedar  Falls. 

New  Hart  ford,  iu  Minnesota ,  a  post-township  of 
Winona  co. 

New  flarl'for<l,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Oneida  co.,  about  4  in.  W.  by  S.  of  Utica; 
?>op.  of  township  (1870),  4,037. 

New  SlartToril  Centre,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Litchfield  co.,  abt.  20  m.  N.W.  of  Hartford. 

New  lla'ven,  in  Connecticut,  a  S.  by  W.  co.,  bordering 
on  Long  Island  Sound  ,*  area,  abt.  620  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
lie  msatonic,  Naugatuck,  aud  Quinepiac  rivers.  Surface, 
uneven  and  hilly;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  Once  cap.  of 
tho  state.  Fbp.  (1870),  121,382. 

— A  city,  port  of  entry,  seat  of  justice  of  the  co.,  until 
1874  the  semi-cap.  of  the  State,  abt.  76  m.  N.E.of  N.Y. 
city  and  160  m.  S.W.  of  Boston;  Lat.  41°  18'  23"  N., 
Lon.  72°  66'  30"  W.  It  is  pleasantly  located,  and  tlie 
houses  are  generally  built  with  neatness  and  regular¬ 
ity.  Among  the  public  edifices  are  the  former  State 
House,  the  State  Hospital,  City  Hall,  St.  Paul’s  Chapel 
aud  Y'ale  Col., p.  2530.  The  commerce  of  this  city  is, 
iu  a  great  measure,  restricted  by  the  shallowness  ot 
New  Haven  Bay,  but  an  immense  inland  traffic  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  the  numerous  railroads  which  radiate 
from  here  in  every  direction.  Extensive  manufactories 
have  been  established,  chiefly  of  clocks,  carriages,  india 
rubber  goods,  boots,  shoes,  and  iron  ware.  N.  H.  was 
settled  in  1638  by  a  company  of  London  immigrants  under 
Theophilus  Eaton  and  Rev.  John  Davenport,  and  in¬ 
corporated  as  a  city  in  1784.  Pip.  (1870),  50,840. 

New  lla'ven.  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Gallatin  co.,  on  the  Wabash  River,  abt.  8  m.  above  its 
mouth  ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  500. 

New  lla'ven*  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Allen  co., 
abt.  »>  in.  E.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Newr  lla'ven,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Douglas  co., 
abt.  10  in.  W.  of  Lawrence. 

New  lla'ven,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Nelson 
co.,  abt.  54  m.  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

New'  lla'ven,  in  Michiyan,  a  township  of  Gratiot  co  ; 
pop.  abt.  400.  —  A  township  of  Shiawassee  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
800. 

New  lla'ven,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Olmsted 
co.,  11  in.  N.W*.  of  Rochester. 

New  lla'ven,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Franklin 
co.,  70  in.  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

New  Hu'veai,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Oswego  co.  ;  pop  of  township  abt.  3,200. 

New  lla'ven.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Hamilton  co.,  abt. 

17  in.  N.W .  of  Cincinnati. —  A  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  ol  Huron  co.,  abt.  53  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Columbus ;  pop. 
of  township  abt.  2,0j0. 

New  lla'ven.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Fayette 
co.,  abt.  44  m.  S.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

New  lla'ven.  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Addison  co  ,  about  32  rn.  S.W.  by  W.  of  Montpelier; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  2.000. 

New  lla'ven  .Mills,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of 
Addison  co.,  abt.  40  hi.  S.W.  by  W.  of  Montpelier, 
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New'  Ileb'ron,  in  Illinois,  n  post-village  of  Crawford 
co.,  abt.  12  in.  S.W.  of  Palestine. 

New  llol'laml.  See  Au.-tkalia. 

New  tlol  land,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Wabash 
co.,  abt.  3a  m  S.W.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

New  llol'lund,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Lancaster  co.,  abt.  49  in.  E.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

New  Ilol'sleiii,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post- tow  ns  hip  of 
Calumet  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

New  Hope,  a  village  of  Waterloo  co.,  prov.  of  Onta¬ 
rio,  abt.  9  m.  N.W.  of  Galt. 

New  Hope,  in  lowa ,  a  post-township  of  Union  co. ; 

pop.  257. 

New  Hope,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Lincoln  co., 

j  ubt.  55  in.  N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

New  Hope,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Brown  co.,  abt. 
7  m.  N.  in  Georgetown. 

New  ii  ope,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borougb  of  Bucks 
co.,  abt.  32  m.  N.N.E.  of  Philadelphia. 

New  Hope,  in  Virginia,  a  post- village  of  Augusta  co., 
ubt.  114  iu.  N.W.  ot  Richmond. 

New  Hope,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Portage 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  800. 

New'  Hope  River,  in  N.  Carolina,  rises  in  Orange 
co.,  and  enters  the  Cape  Fear  River  in  Chatham  co. 

New  llor'ton,  a  seaport  of  Albert  co.,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  abt.  85  in  N.E.  of  St.  John. 

New  llud'son,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co.;  pop.  abt,  2,000. 

New  ilnr'Iey,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Ulster 
co.,  abt.  10  in.  N.W.  of  Newburgh. 

New  Ibe'ria.  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of  St.  Mar¬ 
tin's  parish,  abt  28  m.  N.W.  of  Franklin. 

New  Id  ria.  in  California,  a  village  of  Fresno  co.,  abt. 
75  m.  W.S.W.  of  Miilerton. 

New  in;; (on.  in  Connecticut, a  post-village  of  Hartford 
co.,  abt.  10  in.  S.  ot  Hartford. 

Newington,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 
Rockingham  co.;  pop.  abt.  7u0. 

New  IpM'w  ieli.  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Hillsborough  co.,  abt.  4u  in.  S.W.  by  S.  of 
Concord  ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  *2,200. 

New  ish,  a.  Somewhat  new ;  nearly  new. 

New  Jumper,  in  Ohio,  a  post- village  and  township  of 
Greene  co.,  about  22  m.  S.  of  Springfield;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  893. 

New  Jef  ferson,  in  Towa.  See  Jefferson. 

New  JerferKon,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Harrison  co., 
abt.  11  ni.  N.N.E.  of  Cadiz. 

New  Jer'sey,  a  N.E.  State  of  the  American  Union, 
is  hounded  on  the  N.  by  New  York  State,  E.  by  the 
Atlantic,  S  and  S.W.  by  Delaware  Bay,  and  W.  by 
Pennsylvania;  extreme  length,  N.  to  S.,  167  in.;  maxi¬ 
mum  breadth,  58  m. ;  average  breadth,  aht.  40  in.  It  lies 
between  Lat.  88°  44'  and  41°  20'  N  ,  and  Lon.  74°  and 
75°  20'  W.  Area,  7,576  sq.  in.,  or  4,849,069  acres. 
Coast-tine,  120  m.  —  or,  including  bays,  540  m.  —  Gen. 
Dcsc.  N.  J.  occupies  a  portion  of  the  great  Atlantic 
slope  of  the  U.  States,  and  partakes  to  some  extent  **f 
the  physical  characteristics  which  belong  to  the  whole 
region.  The  Appalachian  chain,  with  its  broad  belt  or 
series  of  ridges,  laps  over  with  the  N.  and  N.W.  of  the 
State,  and  gives  to  it  form  and  character.  The  belt  of 
red  sandstone,  with  its  trap  ridges,  which  is  so  promi¬ 
nent  a  feature  in  all  the  States  from  Massachusetts  to 
South  Carolina,  gives  character  to  t tie  central  section, 
while  the  comparatively  level  border,  with  its  sandy 
soil  and  forests  of  pine,  which  fringes  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  from  New  York  to  Florida,  covers  all  the  lower 
half  of  the  State.  The  offsets  of  the  Appalachian  range 
in  N.  J.  may  be  grouped  in  two  main  ranges — the 
Blue  or  Kittatinny  Mountains,  and  the  Highland  Range. 
The  former,  known  in  .New  Y'ork  State  as  the  Shawan- 
gunk,  and  in  Pennsylvania  as  tin*  Kittatinny  Mountains, 
forms  an  almost  unbroken  ridge  from  the  New  York 
State-line  to  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  a  distance  of  40 
miles.  It  is  the  highest  ground  iu  the  State,  being  at  the 
Water  Gap  1,497 
ft.,  above  sea- 1  e vel , 

(Fig.  788.)  This 
mountain  -  range 
is  a  remarkable 
feature  of  the 
landscape  as  seen 
from  the  Kittatin¬ 
ny  Valley  or  from 
the  Highland 
Range  beyond. 

Its  almost  level 
crest  is  every¬ 
where  covered 
with  forest;  its 
steep  slope  brings 
the  trees,  fields, 
and  houses  oil  its 
sides  in  view  as 
plain  as  a  picture; 
and  the  contrast  between  the  wooded  crown  and  upper 
slope,  and  the  smooth  fields  of  the  lower  slope,  forms  a 
coup  d'oeil  of  attractiveness.  Towards  the  N.W.,  tho 
Kittatinny  slopes  of!'  very  gently,  and  rises  again  to 
lower  hut  still  considerable  elevations  iu  one  or  several 
parallel  hut  subordinate  ranges.  Nearly  the  entire  sur¬ 
face  of  these  is  rocky  and  wooded,  though  the  underly¬ 
ing  rock,  being  a  red  sandstone  or  shale,  is  subject  to 
disintegration,  and  iu  some  places  is  covered  with  till¬ 
able  soil.  Unlike  the  Kittatinny  Mountains,  the  High¬ 
land  Range  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  hilly 
ridges;  and  while  it  occupies  a  belt  of  country  22  miles 
wide  on  the  New  York  State  line,  and  10  miles  wide  ou 
the  Delaware,  it  really  includes  no  long,  uuhroken 
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ridges,  except  the  Green  Pond;  and  the  subordinate 
ridges  by  which  it  is  configured  are  uot  really  in 
line  with  each  other,  nor  are  their  axes  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  the  main  range,  hut  are  somewhat 
oblique  to  it,  so  that  if  the  direction  of  the  range  is 
N.E.,  that  of  these  ridges  would  be  about  N  N.E.  The 
effect  of  this  peculiar  arrangement  is  to  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  cross  from  one  side  of  the  range  to  the  other  in  a 
N.N.E.  direction,  without  surmounting  any  consider¬ 
able  elevation,  while  it  is  impossible  to  cross  it  from 
S.E.  to  N.W.  without  rising  over  a  succession  of  steep 
and  high  mountain  ridges.  The  Sparta,  the  Hi ug wood, 
the  Rockaway,  and  many  other  valleys,  owe  their  form 
and  direction  to  this  remarkable  feature  of  these  ridges. 
The  crests  of  the  other  mountain  groups  in  the  State, 
too  numerous  to  enumerate,  vary  greatly  in  their  sur¬ 
faces,  though  all  are  much  smoother  and  more  rounded 
in  outline  than  the  Kittatiuny  Mountain  or  the  trap 
ridges  of  the  red  sandstone.  Many  of  them  are  covered 
so  deeply  with  earth  or  decayed  rock  that  they  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  cultivation  to  their  summits  even,  while 
others  are  covered  with  stony  debris  or  bare  rock,  and 
can  be  only  left  in  wood.  There  is  one  striking  feature 
observable  in  the  greater  number  of  these  elevations, 
ami  that  is  the  very  gentle  slope  with  which  they  sub¬ 
side  towards  the  N.E..  and  are  lost;  while  at  their  S.W. 
extremities  they  present  a  very  abrupt  fall.  The  mineral 
wealth  ol  this  mountain  region  early  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  settlers,  and  the  working  of  iron-mines  was  begun 
about  the  year  1700,  huttho  hills,  had  roads,  and  more  or 
less  stony  surface,  joined  to  the  quicker  returns  of  min¬ 
ing,  have  discouraged  agriculture.  There  are,  however, 
large  districts  in  which  the  rocks  disintegrated  rapidly, 
and  which  now  exhibit  a  rich  and  productive  soil.  The 
mountains  near  the  Delaware,  along  the  New  .Jersey 
Central  Railroad, a  large  tract  between  Morristown  and 
Dover,  and  the  country  about  Mendham  and  Chester, 
are  of  this  character.  These  localities  are  making  a 
good  name  for  themselves,  and  gradually  becoming  oc¬ 
cupied  and  improved  in  sheep-husbandry, dairy-farming, 
or  in  arable  culture.  The  red-sandstone  region  of  the 
State  is  traversed  by  various  and  irregularly  distributed 
ridges  of  trap-roc  k.  These  rough,  rocky,  and  arbora¬ 
ceous  ridges  are  remarkable  from  their  occurrence  in 
the  midst  of  a  rich,  highly  cultivated,  and  productive 
agricultural  territory.  The  principal  of  these  elevations 
are  Sourlaml,  Round  Valley,  and  Palisade  Mountains, 
Rocky  and  Bergen  Hills.  Ac.  They  are  rough  in  con¬ 
figuration,  very  steep  in  their  descent  toward  the  S.E., 
and  easy  in  their  slope  toward  the  N.W.  High  Point, 
in  Passaic  co.,  is  a  high  summit  of  the  trap  series,  being 
80S  feet  above  tide-water  level.  The  S.  division  of  the 
State  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  any  rocky  emi¬ 
nences.  or  any  elevations  worthy  the  name  of  moun¬ 
tains.  Its  circular  hills  are  all  earthy,  and  are  results 
of  denudation  or  erosion.  The  Navesiuk  Highlands,  on 
which  the  Navesiuk  light-houses  are  located, and  which 
are  the  first  points  of  land  sighted  when  entering  New 
York  harbor  from  sea,  are  about  400  feet  high,  and  ex¬ 
hibit  the  highest  altitude  found  in  this  portion  of  A.  J. 
The  Delaware  Valley,  striking  both  sides  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River  in  its  course  from  Carpenter's  Point  to  the 
Water  Gap,  a  distance  of  about  40  miles,  runs  nearly 
parallel  to  the  base  of  Kittatiuny  Mountain.  This  val¬ 
ley,  from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles  in  width,  contains 
limestone  and  much  good  land,  affording  abundant 
crops  to  its  owners,  and  presents  a  variety  of  picturesque 
scenery.  The  belt  of  country  lying  between  the  Kitta- 
tinny  and  Highland  ranges  is  known  as  the  KittaUnny 
Valley.  It  is  a  part  of  that  great  Appalachian  basin  of 
the  U.  States  which  extends  from  Canada  to  Tennessee, 
and  which  is  everywhere  known  for  its  fine  scenery  and 
agricultural  wealth.  In  N.  J .,  it  lias  a  length  ol  39  m., 
with  an  average  width  of  10  m.  Its  surface  is  variegated 
in  the  direction  of  its  length  by  short  eminences  of  slate 
and  limestone.  These  ridges  are  of  slight  elevation, 
covered  with  soil,  and  present  throughout  the  summer 
the  richest  verdure.  Between  the  subordinate  ranges 
of  the  Highlands,  valleys  of  various  extent  are  found, 
adding  beauty  to  the  scenery  and  importance  to  hus¬ 
bandry.  Of  such  are  the  valleys  of  the  Request,  the 
Pohatcong,  and  the  Musconetcoug,  which  open  to  the 
Delaware.  So,  too,  are  the  valleys  of  Sparta  and  Vernon, 
which  debouch  on  the  Kittatiuny  Valley  in  New  York 
State.  German  Valley,  on  the  S.  Fork  ol  the  Rapidan, 
is  almost  enclosed  by  mountains.  Succasunny  Plains, 
at  the  head-waters  of  the  same  river,  lie  between  the 
hills  at  an  altitude  of  755  feet  above  high-water  mark. 
Toward  the  N.E.,  they  open  into  Berkshire  and  Long- 
wood  valley 8.  Some  of  the  vales  of  the  Rockaway  and 
its  feeders,  which  nestle  among  nigged  and  wooded 
hills,  are  perfectly  charming  in  their  picturesqueness. 
The  Valley  of  the  Passaic,  which  is  almost  enclosed  by 
the  Highlands  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  trap  ridges  ol 
the  First,  Second,  and  Third  mountains  on  the  other 
sides, is  on  t-heS  E.  edge  from  100  tolHUI  t.  above  tide-level, 
while  along  its  N.W  .  border  and  along  the  Morris  Plains 
it  rises  to  490  feet.  The  fine  valley  extending  from  the 
N.  Y.  line  almost  to  the  Raritan,  and  having  the  First 
Mountain  on  the  N.W'.,  and  the  Palisades  and  Bergen 
Hill  on  the  S.E.,  is  another  feature  of  tin* *  red-sandstone 
plain.  Some  portions  of  its  surface  attain  the  height  ol 
from  150  to  200  feet,  as  at  Orange,  and  Scotch  Plains, 
while  the  tide  flows  for  a  long  distance  across  it  in  the 
Hackensack  and  Passaic.  The  S.E.  selvage  of  this  plain 
is  the  least  elevated  of  any  land  in  the  centre  line  of  the 
State.  The  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  crosses  the  State 
here  without  any  deep  cuttings,  and  with  a  summit  level 
only  57  ft.  above  mean  tides.  The  S  half  of  the  State  is 
low,  level,  sandy,  and  in  many  parts  barren.  It  may  be 
described  as  a  great  plain,  which  slopes  gently  from  its 


centre  towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Delaware,  and 
which  has  been  eroded  in  the  Drift  Period,  so  as  to  leave 
bossy  hillocks  of  a  few  feet  in  height,  and  also  been 
furrowed  by  the  streams  which  give  it  drainage.  A 
great  part  of  the  E.  shore  is  fringed  with  a  chain  of  low 
islands,  similar  to  those  on  the  coasts  of  the  more  IS. 
maritime  States,  hut  with  more  numerous,  larger,  and 
deeper  inlets  between  them.  Great  and  Little  Egg 
Harbors,  Barnegat,  Delaware,  Newark,  and  Sandy  Hook 
bays,  Shark  Inlet,  and  the  united  bays  of  Navesiuk  and 
Shrewsbury,  afford  shelter  to  vessels  of  considerable 
burden.  The  tide-marshes  form  a  noticeable  feature  of 
the  country  bordering  the  ocean,  and  the  tidal  waters 
of  A.  J.  They  are  usually  grassed  and  sodded,  and  their 
upper  surface  is  near  high-water  level.  They  are  usually 
of  soft  mud  underlying  the  sod,  and  frequently  so  boggy 
that  horses  or  cuttle  cannot  pass  over  them.  This 
substratum  of  mud  varies  from  6  inches  to  30  ft.  in 
depth,  and  is  underlaid,  in  its  turn,  by  firm,  gravelly,  or 
sandy  soil.  These  marshes  are  capable  of  reclamation, 
and  it  is  stated  that  of  the  295,474  acres  which  form 
their  area,  some  20,000  acres  have  already  been  brought 
into  an  improved  and  cultivable  condition,  and  are 
utilizable  as  land.  Within  the  area  of  the  State,  there 
are  of  these  morass-lauds,  295,474  acres. — Rivers,  tfcc. 
The  principal  rivers  of  the  State  are  the  Delaware, 
separating  it  from  Pennsylvania,  and  receiving  quite  a 
number  of  affluents ;  and  the  Passaic,  Hackensack, 
Raritan,  Rahway,  Navesiuk,  Shrewsbury,  Tonis,  and 
Little  and  Great  Egg  Harbor  rivers,  all  emptying  into 
the  Atlantic.  The  water-sheds  of  the  State  may  be 
thus  classified  :  the  Atlantic  receives  the  drainage  of  an 
area  of  4,546  sq.m.;  the  Delaware  River  and  Bay,  of 
2,850  sq.  ni.,  and  the  Hudson  River,  of  180  sq.  m.  In  the 
N.W.  part  of  the  Slate  there  are  several  small  but  pleas¬ 
antly  situated  lakes.  —  dim  The  climatic  difference 
between  the  N.  and  S.  parts  of  the  State  is  very  strik¬ 
ing.  The  plain  country  of  the  S.  is  warmer  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  Lat.,  the  temperature  ap¬ 
proximating  to  that  of  E  Virginia,  and  admitting  of 
the  partial  culture  of  cotton  ;  while  the  winter  in  the 
N.  assimilates  in  severity  to  that  of  the  N.  States.  The 
melons,  sweet-potatoes,  and  other  semi-tropical  products, 
which  are  raised  in  perfection  in  the  S. and  middle  cos., 
and  are  scarcely  attempted  in  the  extreme  N.  ones,  owe 
their  excellence  to  a  mean  summer  temperature  not 
more  than  3  or  4  degrees  higher  than  is  observed  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  State.  Fevers  and  ague  prevail  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  marshes;  but  upon  the  seaboard, 
and  in  the  hilly  regions,  the  climate  is  in  the  highest 
degree  healthful  and  invigorating. — Geol.  and  Min.  The 
State  is  separated  into  5  distinct  geological  divisions, 
each  of  which  is  clearly  defined  by  its  peculiar  forma¬ 
tions,  mineral  products,  and  soils.  These  represent  the 
azoic;  palezoic ;  triassic,  or  red  sandstone;  cretaceous; 
and  tertiary  and  recent  formations.  Ol  the  azoic,  the 
Highland  range  of  mountains  forms  the  extent,  and 
with  the  palezoic,  includes  the  iron-ore  and  limestone 
districts.  The  triassic  formation  occupies  the  belt  ol 
country  which  crosses  the  State  from  N.E.  to  S.W  .,  ad¬ 
joining  the  Highland  Range  on  the  S.E.,  and  comprises 
the  red  sandstone  and  trap-rocks.  The  cretaceous  is 
found  immediately  S  E.  of  the  red  sandstone,  in  a  long 
and  narrow  strip  reaching  from  Raritan  and  Sandy 
Hook  hays  to  the  head  of  Delaware  Bay, near  Salem.  In 
this  formation  is  included  the  green  sand  marl-beds. 
Lastly,  come  the  tertiary  and  recent  formations,  which 
are  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  8.  part  of  the  State, 
covering  Atlantic,  Cumberland,  and  Cape  May  cos.,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Ocean  co.  The  superficial  character 
of  this  region  is  that  of  a  sandy  plain  covered  with 
forests  of  pitch-pine  and  oak,  and  cedar  swamps.  Ex¬ 
tensive  deposits  of  bog-iron  ores  are  found  here.  Cal¬ 
careous  marls  of  the  mioceiie  period  are  found  in  the 
W.  part  of  Cumberland  co  ,  and  trom  the  N.  outcrop  ot 
this  formation,  which  further  extends  8.  and  furnishes 
immense  quantities  of  shelly  debris  for  manure.  In  the 
same  county,  a  plentiful  supply  of  suitable  sand  is 
extensively  made  available  in  the  glass  manufacture 
carried  on  at  Millville  and  other  places.  The  cretaceous 
formation,  known  as  the  green-sand  or  marl  dist.,  forms 
the  upper  secondary  group  of  alternating  sands  and 
clays,  in  which,  setting  aside  a  few  instances  of  a  brown 
sandstone,  and  of  a  yellowish  limestone  (inclosing 
shelly  and  coralline  remains),  the  mineral  beds  wholly 
consist  of  loose,  unconsolidated  materials.  Numerous 
deposits  of  green  sand  are  dispersed  throughout  this 
dist.,  and  contribute  much  to  its  fertility;  and  it  con¬ 
tains  some  of  the  best  tanning  lands  in  the  Shite.  In 
this  district,  too,  are  found  extensive  beds  of  plastic 
clay,  largely  worked  near  Amboy,  and  at  other  localities 
for  the  making  of  fire-brick.  The  great  belt  of  nieta- 
morphic  rocks  of  the  triassic  formation  extends  from 
Trenton  toward  the  outcrop  of  the  margin  on  the  N. 
side  of  Staten  Island,  and  along  New  York  I.-duml;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  same  group  stretches  out  toward 
the  Pennsylvania  frontier.  From  the  N.W.  of  the  State 
to  the  border  of  the  green-sand  formation,  the  meta- 
niorphic  group  is  overlaid  and  hidden  by  the  red  sand¬ 
stone  of  the  middle  secondary.  The  strata  of  argilla¬ 
ceous  red  sandstone  forming  the  base  ot  this  toruiatiou 
dip  smoothly  toward  the  N..  and  describe  a  basin  of  20 
in.  wide,  extending  from  the  Hudson  River  near  the 
Highlands  S.W.  through  the  middle  Atlantic  States. 
This  is  the  territory  of  the  red  rocks  and  red  sandy  soil 
of  the  State,  whose  surface  presents  a  series  of  moderate 
undulations,  checkered  by  numerous  abrupt  and  rugged 
eminences,  and  long,  narrow  ridges,  with  very  steep  and 
rocky  declivities  composed  of  greenstone  trap.  The 
longest  of  these  ridges  fringes  the  VV.  bank  of  the 
Hudson  River,  and  forms  the  Palisades  ( q .  v.),  finally 
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terminating  to  the  back  of  Jersey  City  in  New  York 
Bay.  The  A.  J.  copper  ores  occur  uear  the  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  of  the  sandstone  with  these  greenstone  ridges. 
The  inetamorphic  group  occupies  the  Highlands,  devel¬ 
oping  gneissic  rocks  from  the  Rauiapo  to  Pochuck 
Mountain,  where  the  lower  Silurian  limestone  crops  out 
in  the  valleys  stretching  S.W.  between  the  parallel 
ridges  of  gneiss  and  inetamorphic  slates.  Toward  the 
S.  and  W.  the  limestones  run  in  continuous  parallels 
with  the  valleys  across  this  section  of  the  State.  In 
this  region  occur  valuable  and  extensive  beds  of  mag¬ 
netic  and  specular  iron  ores,  which  yield  abundant 
supplies  of  raw  material  to  the  great  iron-manufactur¬ 
ing  concerns  of  the  State.  In  the  limestone  at  Franklin, 
near  its  point  of  association  with  the  gneiss,  beds  of  red 
oxide  of  zinc,  in  combination  with  fruuklinite,  are  met 
with.  This  tract  is  on  the  W.  boundary  of  the  metallif¬ 
erous  region,  or,  in  other  words,  may  he  defined  by  a 
line  reaching  from  Pochuck  Mountain  to  Belvidere  on 
the  Delaware.  Lastly  succeed  the  formations  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  lower  section  of  the  Appalachian  system  of 
rocks.  The  lower  Silurian  limestones  make  gradual 
way  to  a  belt  of  the  Hudson  River  slates,  extending  as 
far  W.as  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  to  the  foot  of  a  high 
ridge  of  coarse  white  sandstone,  the  course  of  t lie 
Shawanjunk  Mountain  ami  of  its  characteristic  grit 
rock  advancing  in  a  ridge,  almost  without  a  break,  from 
near  Roudout  on  the  Hudson  across  the  N.W.  selvage 
ot  the  State  into  Penna.  (We  must,  in  this  place,  express 
our  acknowledgments  for  the  valuable  information  af¬ 
forded  us  by  the  magnificent  work  outlie  Geology  of  Aew 
Jersey^  compiled  by  Geo.  II.  Cook,  E.-q.,  State  Geologist, 
by  authority  of  the  Legislature  ) — Soil,  Veg.,  and  Agric. 
Sections  of  t  he  soil  of  the  great  plain  of  the  S.  and  central 
divisions  of  the  State  are  not  normally  fertile ;  hut  since 
the  application  of  marls  and  other  fertilizing  substances 
thereto,  the  soil  has  been  rendered  very  productive.  In 
some  tracts,  however,  as  those  near  the  seaboard,  the 
soil  is  of  a  white,  sandy  nature,  and  is  not  susceptible  of 
any  high  degree  of  melioration;  nevertheless,  even  on 
the  coast  some  arable  lands  are  met  with,  such  as  the 
beaches  at  Deal  and  Long  Branch,  which  may  lie  said  to 
be  the  sole  fertile  patches  immediately  on  the  Atlantic 
from  the  extreme  N.E.  to  the  S.  limit  of  the  U.  States 
coast  line.  The  N.  portion  of  the  State  is  admirably 
suited  to  agriculture  and  grazing.  Excellent  pasture- 
lands  are  also  found  among  the  mountain  valleys,  while 
the  alluvial  bottoms  are  preeminently  productive.  The 
central  division  of  A.  J.  is  the  most  thoroughly  devel¬ 
oped  region  of  the  State,  and  may  he  described  as  an 
immense  market-garden,  whose  produce  supplies,  in 
great  part,  the  demands  of. the  cities  of  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.  The  apples  and  cider  of  this  part  ot  the 
country  have  deservedly  won  a  high  reputation,  as  also 
have  t lie  peaches  and  other  semi-tropical  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables  of  the  more  S.  districts.  The  vegetation  is  not 
characterized  by  any  distinctive  features,  it  correspond¬ 
ing  with  that  of  the  Middle  States  generally.  The  oak, 
hickory,  and  other  forest  timber  grow  to  a  sizable  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  N.  part,  while  the  S.  contributes  valuable 
pine  and  cedar  woods,  together  with  an  abundant  yield 
of  stunted  oak,  which  derives  importance  as  an  article 
of  fuel.  Maize,  wheat,  and  the  other  cereals  (excepting 
a  limited  product  of  barley),  with  the  usual  hardier  trails 
and  vegetables,  are  raised  in  ample  quantities;  dairy- 
produce,  beeswax,  and  honey  are  in  good  supply;  and 
there  is  also  a  tolerably  fair  product  of  wine,  tobacco, 
silk,  hops,  and  maple-sugar.  The  smaller  kind  ol  fruits, 
comprising  the  principal  varieties  of  berries,  form  quite 
a  considerable  quota  of  tin*  pomological  returns  ol  the 
State.  The  agricultural  report  for  1868  presented  t lie 
following  tabulated  view  of  the  results  of  larming  oper¬ 
ations  during  that  year : 


Products. 

Amount 
of  crop. 

Acres  un¬ 
der  cult'n. 

Total  valua¬ 

tion. 

Indian  corn  . 

.  bush. 

10,2 1C, 000 

272,426 

$111,113,810 

Wheat . 

“ 

1,432,000 

103,021 

3,021,520 

“ 

1,358,000 

100.592 

2,037,000 

Oats.  . 

“ 

5,368,000 

239,642 

3.703,920 

Barley  . 

“ 

26,000 

1,135 

40,300 

Buckwheat  . 

.  “ 

852,000 

51,017 

1,090,560 

Potatoes . 

.  “ 

0,670,000 

37,835 

3.559,900 

.  lbs 

150,000 

214 

15,750 

Hay  .  . 

...tons. 

486,000 

347,142 

9,234,000 

Total  .... 

1,153,024 

$32,816,790 

Averaging  i 

bush.  =  $57  12 :  wheat,  13  9  =  ;  rye,  wo  =  w  oo ; 

oats,  22'4= $15.45 ;  barley,  22-9=$36.49 ;  buckwheat,  1«'7 
=  $5  ..'17;  potatoes,  97. =$94  09 ;  tobacco,  700  lbs.— $78.50 ; 
l,ay  V40  tons  =  $20.60 ;  averiiplnp  a  total  average  cn*h 
value  of  $98.46.  The  growth  of  Indian  corn  showed,  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period,  a  decrease  ot  21,5.11  acres.  The 
live-stock  owned  in  the  State  exhibited  in  numbers 
and  valuation,  the  following  figures:  Horses.  M,n2d  =» 

*11  900.597  ;  mules.  8.192=$1. 076, 272:  oxen  and  other  rat- 
t|,-  91  768— $6.05t,822  :  milch  kilie,  148, 960=110.502, 103; 
sheep, ’l88,133=$S67, 293:  hogs,  190,124 ~ $2,828  55 1 ;  —  al  - 

together  expressing  a  valiiatimiamoi!ntingto$.12,ayo,mi8i 

pul '  Dir.  The  Shite  consists  of  21  counties,  viz 


Atlantic, 

Bergen, 

Burlington, 

Camden, 

Cape  May, 

Cumberland. 


Essex. 

Gloucester, 

Hudson. 

Hunterdon, 

Mercer, 


Middlesex, 

Monmouth, 

Morris, 

Ocean. 

Passuio, 


Salem. 

Somerset, 

Sussex, 

Union. 

Warren. 


Chief  cities  and  towns.  The  principal  centres  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  A.J.  are  Trenton  (cap.  of  State),  Newark,  Jersey 
City,  Camden,  Paterson,  Elizabeth, Orange,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Burlington,  Rahway,  Bridgoton,  aud  Gloucester. 
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Cape  May,  Long  Branch,  and  Atlantic  City  are  fji-t 
Vorite  sea  side  resorts.  —  Government,  tf-c.  The  Const i-| 
tution  dates  from  Sept.  2,  1844,  and  is  almost  identical 
with  the  one  framed  in  1776.  It  was  amended  in  1875. 
The  governor  is  chosen,  by  a  plurality  vote  of  the 
people,  for  3  years.  The  general  election  is  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  iu  November.  The  Sec.  of  State  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  His  term  of  office  is  5  years.  The  treas¬ 
urer  is  elected  by  the  legislature  on  joint  ballot,  and  un¬ 
til  his  successor  is  qualified  ;  and  the  State  librarian  is 
appointed  for  3  years.  The  adjutant  and  quartermaster- 
general  are  chosen  by  the  governor.  Senators,  21  in 
number  in  1869,  are  elected  every  three  years,  one-third 
every  year.  Delegates  to  the  Assembly  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  60  iu  number  in  1869,  are  elected  aunually.  The 
pay  of  a  member  of  either  branch  of  the  legislature  is 
$3  per  diem  tor  the  first  40  days,  and  $1.50  per  day  after¬ 
wards.  The  presiding  officers  receive  $1,  and  $2  per 
diern  correspondingly.  The  legislature  meets  annually 
at  Trenton  every  second  Tuesday  in  Jan.  1  he  judiciary 
is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  a  court  of  chancery  held  at 
Trenton,  circuit  courts,  and  courts  of  oyer  and  termiuer,  | 
held  in  most  of  the  counties  quarterly;  and  inferior 
courts  of  common  pleas,  which,  with  courts  of  quarter- 
sessions  of  the  peace,  are  held  in  the  different  counties 
by  unsalaried  judges  appointed  by  the  legislature.  The 
elective  franchise  is  applicable  to  every  male  citizen  of 
the  U.  States,  who  has  been  a  resident  in  the  State  1 
year,  and  in  the  county  5  months  next  preceding  the 
election.  —  Finance s.  The  monetary  condition  of  the 
State  in  1869  was  exemplified  by  the  following  statis¬ 
tical  report:  Receipts  $678,908.73,  of  which,  disburse¬ 
ments  appropriated,  $582,878.74 ;  and  reimbursement  to' 
war-fund,  $93,270.71;  leaving  a  surplus  in  bank  of 
$2,76o.48.  The  receipts  of  the  war-fund  totalized 
$415,833.13,  viz.:  From  State  tax,  $290,000;  from  U.  S.  I 
govt.  $78,549.45  ;  refunded  from  State  fund,  $93,270.71 ; 
balance  from  1868,  $5,012.97.  The  outstanding  State 
debt,  ou  Nov  30,  I860,  amounted  to  $3,096,200,  against 
assets  in  hand  of  commissioners  realizing  $1,044,929.92; 
exhibiting  an  indebtedness  over  and  above  assets  of  the 
sinking  fund  of  $2,051,270.08.  The  valuation  of  taxable 
property  amounted,  in  1869,  to  $533,261,261,  showing 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year's  assessment  of 
$30,615,311.38.  The  State  tax  gave  a  return  of  $350,000, 
anil  the  County  tax,  one  of  $2,188,153.01,  i»r  an  improve-! 
nient  over  1868  of  $30.660.18 — Mil.  The  entire  State 
militia  numbered  202  officers  and  2,442  men. — Educ.  A 
well-organised  public  school  system  is  iu  successful 
operation.  The  receipts  from  all  sources  for  educational 
support  during  1869  amounted  to  $1,553,335.75,  and  the 
aggregate  of  the  school  fund,  Jan.  1,  1870,  was  $>70,321. 17, 
showing  an  excess  of  $9,561.16  over  the  figures  of  the 
previous  year.  The  State  Normal  School  at  Trenton,  I 
numbering  279  scholars,  received  during  the  year  1869, 
$23,355.27,  and  there  remained,  after  deduction  of  dis¬ 
bursements,  a  small  balance  in  its  favor.  1'he  College 
of  N.  Jersey  at  Princeton,  the  Rutger's  College  at  New  * 
Brunswick,  and  Burlington  College  are  the  chief  seats  of 
the  higher  grades  of  education.  Literary,  benevolent, 
and  religious  institutions  throughout  the  Shite  are  on  a 
par  commensurate  with  its  intelligence,  wealth,  and 
progress.  —  Railroad $  and  Inland  Navigation.  The  in- 
■  ternal  communications  are  generally  good  :  the  Morris 
Canal,  101  in.  in  length,  by  30  to  32  ft.  wide,  and  4  ft. 
deep,  extends  across  the  Shite  from  the  Hudson  to  the 
Delaware  rivers.  The  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  42 
m.  long  from  Bordentown  to  New  Brunswick,  is  7  ft. deep, 
with  a  width  of  72  feet  at  its  surface,  and  therefore 
adapted  to  vessels  of  considerable  tonnage.  It  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Chesapeake,  Delaware,  and  Dismal 
Swamp  canals,  and  effects  a  continuous  inland  water- 
communication  between  New  York  city  and  Albemarle 
Sound.  N.  C.  Another  canal,  4  in.  long,  connects  Salem 
Creek  with  the  Delaware  River.  At  present  the  State 
is  intersected  in  all  directions  by  railroads,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  lilies  being  the  Camden  and  Amboy,  Raritan  and 
Delaware  Bay ,  Long  Branch  and  Sea- Shore,  Camden 
and  Atlantic ,  Ac. —  Com.  and  Manuf.  The  manufactur¬ 
ing  interests  of  the  State  comprise  cotton  and  woollen 
thread  and  stuffs,  pig-imu  aud  iron- wares  and  castings, 
leather,  carriages,  machinery,  pottery,  and  other  fictile 
wares,  boots  and  shoes,  Ac.  The  cotton  manufacture 
in  1869  was  represented  by  30  mills,  running  175,042 
spindles,  and  turning  out  10,767,6*40  lbs.  of  spun  yarn. 
The  oyster  and  shad  fisheries  are  of  sufficient  conse¬ 
quence  to  infiueucean  extensive  trade.  The  chief  ports 
of  the  State  are  Newark  and  Perth  Amboy,  which  are 
mostly  interested  iu  coastwise  traffic  only.  Jersey  City 
possessing  a  large  and  direct  foreign  trade,  is  included 
within  the  collection  district  of  New  York,  while  the 
commerce  of  the  more  S.  part  of  the  State  is  generally 
transacted  through  Philadelphia.  —  Hist.  The  earliest 
settlement  of  N.  J.  was  made  by  the  Dutch  in  1612.! 
Many  Swedes  and  Danes  afterwards  settled  in  it,  but, 
the  Hollanders  continued  to  maintain  possession  until 
filially  ousted  by  the  English  in  1664.  Iu  1682.  it  caniej 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Win. Penn  and  his  co-partners  in 
the  Common  wealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The  last  governor) 
for  the  English  Crown  was  Win  Franklin,  the  natural' 
son  of  Benj.  Franklin.  The  province  adopted  a  State 
Constitution  in  1776,  and  throughout  the  Revolutionary 
War  it  was  frequently  the  scene  of  stirring  events.  On  its 
soil  were  fought  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  Mill¬ 
stone,  Red  Bank,  and  Monmouth.  The  first  legislature  ! 
was  convened  at  Princeton,  in  Aug.,  1776.  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Constitution  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote,  18th 
Dec.,  1787.  The  State  capital  was  definitely  located  at 
Trenton  in  1790  The  State  contributed  her  quota  of 
troops  to  the  National  armies  during  the  civil  war, and, in  ; 


1869,  her  legislature  declined  to  ratify  the  15th  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  U.  S.  C.  Pop.  (1870),  906,108.  See  8upp’t. 

New  Jeru  salem  l  int  roll.  {EccL  llist.)  See 
Sweden  bokgiams. 

New'  Kent,  in  Virginia,  an  E  S.E.  co. ;  area,  abt.  190 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Pamunkey  aud  Chickahomiuy  rivers. 
Surface ,  undulating  or  hilly;  soil,  moderately  fertile. 
C Up.  New  Kent  Court-House.  Pop.  abt.  6,500. 

New  Kent  l  oti  i  t  - House,  in  Virginia,  a  post¬ 
village,  cap.  of  New  Kent  co., abt.  30  m.  R  ot  Richmond. 

New  kirk  ite,  n.  {Min.)  Same  as  Mam.amte,  7.  v. 

New  Lai  11 'caster,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Tipton 
co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.E.  of  Tipton. 

New  Leb  anon,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  De  Kalb 
co.,  al>t.  60  m.  W.N.W.  ot  Chicago. 

New  Leh  anon,  in  Indiana ,a  post-village  of  Sullivan 
co.,  abt.  110  111.  S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

New  Leb  anon,  in  A.  Carolina ,  a  village  of  Camden 
co  ,  abt.  155  111.  N.E.  by  E.  ot  Raleigh. 

New  Leb  anon,  iu  New  York,  a  post-village  and 
township  o!  Columbia  co.,  about  27  m.  S.E.  ot  Albany. 
The  village  is  occupied  by  a  society  of  Shakers,  who 
possess  the  laud  in  coimnou.  Pip.  of  township  about 
3,200. 

New  Lebanon.in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery 
co.,  abt.  12  in.  W.  of  Dayton. 

New  Leb  anon  Springs,  in  New  York,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Columbia  co.,  abt.  25  111.  S.E.  of  Albany. 

New  Len  ox,  in  Illinois,  a  poet-township  of  IN  ill  co  ; 
pop.  abt.  1,800. 

New  Le  on,  a  State  of  Mexico.  See  Nuevo  Leon. 

New  Lex  in  "ton.  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of 
Tuscaloosa  co.,  abt.  130  m  N.W.  of  Montgomery. 

New  Lex  ington,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Van  Buren 
co.,  abt.  80  m  S.  by  W.  of  Iowa  City. 

New  Lex  in;;  to  11.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Highland  co., 
abt.  60  m.  K.N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Perry  co.,  about  21  m.  S.S  W.  of 
Zanesville;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

New  Liberty.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Owen 
co.,  abt.  32  m.  N.  of  Frankfort. 

New  Liin  eriek,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Aroostook 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  300. 

New  liu,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Chester  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,100. 

New'  Lisbon,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Henry  co., 
abt.  50  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Indiauapolis. 

— A  vill.  of  Randolph  co.,  abt.  90  111.  E.N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

New  Lisbon.  iu  New  York,  a  township  ot  Otsego  co.; 
pop.  (1870).  1,545. 

New  Li*  non.  in  Ohio,  a  town,  capital  of  Columbiana 
co.,  abt.  155  111.  N.E.  of  Columbus;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

New  Li*'bon,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Juneau  co., 
62  in.  E.  of  La  Crosse ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

New  Liv'erpool,  cap.  of  Levis  co.,  prov.  of  Quebec, 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  abt.  7  m.  S.W.  of  Quebec  city. 

New  Lon  don,  a  seaport  of  Queen's  co.,  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  entrance  to  Green¬ 
ville  Bay ;  Lat  64°  33'  N.,  Lon.  63°  32'  W. 

New  Lon  don,  iu  Connecticut,  an  extreme  S.E.  co., 
adjoining  Rhode  Island  ou  the  E.,  and  washed  by  Long| 
Island  Sound  on  the  S. ;  area,  abt.  650  sq.  m.  Rivers,  j 
Connecticut,  Paucatuck,  Shetucket,  and  Thames  rivers. 
Surface,  hilly,  and  in  some  parts  mountainous;  soil,  j 
moderately  fertile,  but  rather  adapted  to  grazing.! 
Caps.  New  London  and  Norwich.  Pip.  (1870),  66,688. 

— A  city,  port  of  entry,  and  semi-capital  of  the  above  co., 
on  the  Thames  River,  3  m.  from  it*  mouth,  aud  abt.  50 
miles  E.  of  New  Haven  ;  Lat.  41°  22'  N..  Lon.  72°  9'  W. 
Owing  to  the  unevenness  of  the  site,  the  city  is  for  the) 
most  part  irregularly  laid  out.  It  contains,  however,; 
many  handsome  public  and  private  structures;  ami  pos¬ 
sessing,  ms  it  does,  one  of  the  finest  harbors  on  the  coast, 
it  occupies  a  very  prominent  rank  among  the  commer¬ 
cial  cities  of  New  England.  The  inhabitants  have  long 
been  extensively  engaged  in  the  whale-fishery.  Manuf.  | 
Glass,  machinery,  hardware.  Ac.  The  harbor  is  defended 
by  forts  Griswold  and  Trumbull.  N.  L.  was  settled  ini 
1644.  Pip.  <1870),  9,580. 

New  London,  in  lowa.A  town  and  township  of  Henry 
co.,  abt.  19  in.  W.N.W.  of  Burlington;  pp.  of  twp.  1,720. 1 

New  Lon  don,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  ol  Fred¬ 
erick  co ,  abt.  8%  in.  E  of  Frederick  City. 

New  Lon  don.  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Sanilac  co., 
abt.  11  m.  N.  of  Lexington. 

New  Lon  don,  in  Missouri,  a  post-vi  11  age,  capital  of 
Ralls  co.,  abt.  98  m.  N.N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

New  L011  lion,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-townsliip 
of  Merri mac  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

New  Lon  don,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Oneida 
co.,  abt.  7  m.  W.  of  Rome. 

New  Lon  don,  or  King’s  Corners,  in  Ohio,  a  post- 
village  and  township  of  Huron  co.,  about  47  m.  S.W.  of 
Cleveland  ;  p-p.  of  township  abt.  2.400.  * 

New  Lou'don,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Chester  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.200. 

New  London,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Campbell 
co.,  abt.  110  m.  W.  by  S  of  Richmond. 

New  London,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Wau- 
pacca  co.,  22  m.  N  W.  of  Menasha. 

New  London  Cross  Hoads,  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
post-village  of  Chester  co.,  75  m.  S.E  of  Harrisburg. 

New  London  Ligjit-house.  iu  Connecticut,  is  on 
the  W.  side  ot  the  entrance  to  Thames  River.  It  ex¬ 
hibits  a  fixed  light  80  feet  above  the  sea;  Lat.  41°  18' 
54"  N.,  Lon.  72°  5'  48"  W. 

New  Lot*,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  King's  co. ; 
port.  abt.  9,000. 

Newly,  ( nu'/y ,)  adv.  Lately  ;  freshly  :  recently. 

— With  »  new  form,  different  Irom  the  former. 

— In  a  manuer  not  existing  before. 
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New  Lyme,  in  Ohio ,  a  post  village  and  township  of 

I  Ashtabula  co.,  abt.  195  ui.  N.E.  ol  Columbus:  pop.  of 

j  township,  abt.  1,100. 

New  Mad 'iso  n,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Madison 
co.,  abt.  13  111.  N.  of  Anderson. 

New  Mailison.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Darke  co., 

1  abt.  loo  m.  \\  .  of  Columbus. 

New  Madrid',  in  Missouri .  a  S.E.  co.,  adjoining  Ken¬ 
tucky  mid  Teiinessee;  area,  abt.  880  sq.  in.  Rims. 
Mississippi  and  Whitewater  rivers.  In  1811  and  18t2, 
this  county  suffered  severely  Iroin  earthquakes,  during 
which  nearly  half  of  its  area  sunk  several  teet,  and  is 
now  covered  with  water.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil, 
alluvium  and  very  fertile, without  rockof  any  description. 
Cap.  New  Madrid.  Pop.  abt.  7,000. 

— A  post-village,  cap  of  the  above  co.,  abt.  280  m.  S.E.  of 
Jefferson  city  ;  pop.  abt.  900. 

New iiisiii.John  Henry, an  English  divine  and  polemical 
writer,  u.  iu  London,  1801,  was  educated  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford,  where,  in  1822,  he  was  elected  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  and  subsequently  became  Vice-Principal 
of  Alhan  Hall.  In  1833  lie  assumed  a  leading  position 
iu  what  was  then  termed  “the  Oxford  movement;’* 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  I'usey,  Kehle,  and 
others, commenced  the  publication  of  the  Oxford  Tracts, 
which  so  deeply  affected  the  theological  world,  and  in 
which  an  attempt  was  made  to  recede  from  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  English  Reformation,  and  to  approach  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  '1  he  la.-t  and 
90th  number  was  written  by  Dr.  N.  himself;  and  alter 
its  publication,  the  Bishop  ot  Oxford  was  called  upon  to 
put  an  end  to  the  series.  In  1845,  Dr.  N.  entered  the 
communion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and,  in 
1852,  became  rector  ol  tin*  new  university  establiched 
by  that  religious  body  in  Dublin.  II is  letters, addressed 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  (1875),  in  reply  to  Gladstone’s 
Vatican  Decrees ,  have  been  extensively  read.  Tn  1879 
he  was  made  Cardinal.  His  younger  brother,  Francis 
William,  has  written  extensively  on  theological  mat¬ 
ters;  but  his  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his  works  on 
philology,  the  most  important  of  which  is  a  Grammar 
of  the  Berber  Language. 

Newman's  Mill*,  in  Pernm.  See  Canoe  Place. 

New  manstow  n,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Leb¬ 
anon  co  ,  aht.  37  ni.  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

New  Mar'ion,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Ripley  co., 
abt.  75  m.  S.S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Newmar  ket,  a  town  of  England,  partly  in  the  co.  of 
Cambridge,  and  partly  in  co.  of  Suffolk,  13  in.  E.N.E. 
of  Cambridge.  It  is  principally  noted  for  its  horse¬ 
races.  The  course  is  upwards  of  4  in.  in  length,  and  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Jockey  Club.  Pop.  4,000. 

New  Market,  a  village  of  York  co.,  prov.  of  Ontario^ 
abt.  30  m.  N.N.W.  of  Toronto;  pop.  (1871)  1,760. 

New  Market,  in  Alabama,  a  post- village  of  Madison 
co.,  abt.  200  m.  N  of  Montgomery. 

I  New  Market,  formerly  Gullettstille,  in  Georgia,  c 
post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  abt.  35  ni.  N.W.  ol  Macon. 

New  Market,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Clarke  co.,  abt. 
23  m  S.S.W.  of  Madison. 

New  Market,  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Harrison  co., 
aht.  35  m.  S.W.  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  —  A  village  of 
Vigo  co.,  aht.  80in.  W.S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

New  Market,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Van  Buren  co., 
abt.  70  iu.  S  W.  by  S.  of  Iowa  city. 

New  Market,  in  Kentucky .  a  post-village  of  Marion 
co.,  abt.  O'-  m.  S.  by  W.of  Frankfort. 

New  Market,  in  Maryland,  a  village  of  Baltimore 
co.,  abt.  30  m.  N.  of  Baltimore.  —  A  post-village  of  Fred¬ 
erick  co.,  abt.  10  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Frederick. 

New  Market,  in  Minnesota,  a  tow  nship  of  Scott  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  250. 

New  Market,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Platte  co., 
abt.  210  m  W.N.W.  of  Jefferson  city. 

New  Market,  in  N  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Ran¬ 
dolph  co.,  abt.  80  m.  W.  of  Raleigh. 

New  Market,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-townsliip 
ol  Rockingham  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,600. 

New  Market,  or  Snydertoiyn,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village 
of  Hunterdon  co.,  abt.  9  in.  S.  by  E.  of  Fleinington. 

New  Market,  in  Sew  Jersey,  a  post-village  ol  Middle¬ 
sex  co.,  aht.  9  in.  E.  of  Somerville. 

New  Market,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Highland  co.,  abt.  68  m.  S.6.W.  of  Columbus  ;  pop.  of 
township,  abt.  1,800. 

New  Market,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson 
co.,  abt.  26  m  E  N.E.  of  Knoxville. 

New  Market,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Nelson  co., 
abt.  Ion  111.  \\  .  of  Richmond. — A  post  village  ol  Shenau- 
doah  co.,  aht.  150  in.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

New  Marrboron^li,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town¬ 
sliip  of  Berkshire  co. ;  p-p.  aht.  2,200. 

Newr  Mar't  in*  burg*,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Fay 
ette  co.,  abt.  50  in.  S.W  .  of  Columbus. 

New  Mar'tinsville.  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-village 
of  Wetzel  co.,  aht.  40  in.  S  by  W.  of  Wheeling. 

New  Mays  v Tile,  in  Indiana, a  post-village  of  Putnam 
co.,  aht.  14  m.  N.E.  of  Greencastle. 

New  Mex  ico,  si  territory  of  the  U.  States,  formerly 
constituting  a  portion  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  and 
ceded  to  the  U.  States  in  1848,  by  the  treaty  of  Guada¬ 
lupe  Hidalgo,  lies  immediately  S.  of  Colorado  Territory, 
and  isjiounded  on  the  K  by  the  State  ot  Texas,  on  the 
S.  by  Texas  and  Mexico,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Territory 
of  Arizona.  Length,  abt.  360  111.,  breadth,  abt.  400  ni. 
Area ,  121.201  sq.  m.,  or  77,568,640  acres.  —  Gen.  Def c.  A 
large  portion  of  this  extensive  region  consists  ot  high 
table-lands  intersected  by  many  mountain  ranges,  and 
here  and  there  dotted  with  isolated  peaks.  The  general 
direction  of  the  mountain  system  is  N.  and  S.  Between 
the  ranges  are  many  broad  aud  fertile  valleys;  the  prim 
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rlpal  ono,  tfyp  Talley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  extends  from 
U‘  ,  w°  tl,e  S-li,,,il8  ot  the  Territory.  The  Sierra 
Madre  Mountains  form  the  W.  boundary  of  this  valley- 
nmi  the  Jaumnes,  Del  Cabello,  with  other  offshoots  of 
the  Rocky  Mouutains,  form  its  E.  frontier.  Considerably 
more  tiian  half  of  the  Territory  lies  E.  of  the  Sierra 
Madre.  In  the  E.  division,  and  diverging  from  the 
main  chain  ot  the  **  Rockies,”  are  the  Guadalupe.  Sac¬ 
ramento,  and  Organ  mountains,  and  the  Sierras  Blanca, 
Hueca,  and  other  divisions,  form  the  W.  limit  of  the 
Pecos  Valley.  \\ .  of  the  sderra  Madre  is  a  series  of  de¬ 
tached  ranges  as  yet  imperfectly  explored,  though  a 
number  ot  exceedingly  tortile  valleys  are  known  to 
exist  in  this  part  of  the  Territory.  N.W.  from  Santa 
Fe,  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  is  Mount  Taylor,  rising  to  a 
height  of  10,000  ft.  above  the  basin  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
the  latter  being  between  5,000  and  0,000  ft.  above  sca- 
level  in  the  N.  part,  and  3,000  ft.  at  El  Paso,  Chihuahua, 
near  the  S.  confine  of  the  Territory.  The  mountain 
chains  bordering  the  valleys  of  the  ltio  Grande  and 
Picos  rivers,  8.  of  the  Eat.  of  Santa  Fe,  have  a  general 
altitude  of  6,000  to  8,000  ft.,  while  near  the  N.  limits  of 
the  Territory  they  attain  an  elevation  of  10,000  to  12,000 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  their  summits  being  perpet¬ 
ually  snow-capped,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  scenes  of 
indescribable  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  country  W. 
of  the  Rio  Grande  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  lofty 
plateaux  or  mesas,  interspersed  among  volcanic  peaks, 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  broad  valleys,  through 
many  ot  which  meander  streams  of  considerable  magni¬ 
tude.  their  banks  fringed  with  cotton-wood  and  other 
timber,  affording  excellent  facilities  for  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  and  the  grazing  of  live-stock.  The  Rio  Grande 
<i'  i  Norte,  the  largest  river  of  the  Territory,  takes  its 
rise  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  and  after  traversing 
the  Territory  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  forms  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  Texas  ami  Mexico,  and  finds 
its  embouchure  in  the  Mexican  Gulf.  The  Rio  Pecos 
drains  the  S.E.  section  of  the  Territory,  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian,  an  affluent  of  the  Arkansas,  the  N  E.  part.  W. 
of  the  Sierra  Madre,  the  country  forms  the  watershed 
of  the  Gila,  Rio  Puerco,  and  the  San  Juan,  tributaries 
of  the  Colorado  of  the  West.  None  of  these  streams  are 
important  for  navigation,  being  seldom  of  depth  suffi¬ 
cient  for  larger  craft  than  canoes  or  scows.  —  Meteor. 
There  exists  great  diversity  in  the  climate  of  N.  M. ;  in 
the  N.  region,  among  the  mountains,  the  winters  are 
long  and  severe,  but  not  so  subject  to  sudden  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  temperature  as  in  more  humid  climates.  The 
common  annual  range  of  the  thermometer  is  from  10° 
to  75°  above  zero,  Falir.  Near  El  Paso,  in  the  S.  part 
of  the  Territory,  the  temperature  is  mild,  rarely  falling 
below  the  freezing-point.  The  sky  is  usually  clear,  and 
the  atmosphere  remarkably  dry,  the  entire  country 
being  considered  one  of  the  healthiest  regions  in  the 
Union  Maladies  so  common  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
are  almost  unknown  here,  and  pulmonary  complaints 
are  of  rare  occurrence.  In  the  8.  part  of  the  Territory 
the  rainy  season  extends  over  July  and  August.  —  Soil, 
Vegt.  Prod,,  dc.  The  table-lands,  mountain-slopes,  and 
valleys  are  abundantly  supplied  with  a  variety  of  nutri¬ 
tious  grasses,  which,  being  cured  by  climatic  action, 
afford  excellent  pasturage  the  year  round.  The  most 
valuable  and  widely  distributed  of  these  is  the  “gam¬ 
ma*’  grass  or  mezquite  ;  its  peculiar  value  consisting  in 
its  adaptation  to  all  the  requirements  of  an  arid 
climate.  The  herdsmen  and  shepherds  of  N.  M.,  being 
thus  furnished  with  excellent  pasturage  during  the 
winter  months,  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  farmer 
ami  stock-raiser  of  the  N.  and  E.  States,  who  are  neces¬ 
sitated  to  expend  a  great  portion  of  their  time  and  labor 
in  the  production  of  provender  to  sustain  their  beasts 
during  the  winter  season.  The  wide  range  afforded  by 
the  extensive  grazing-lands  of  the  Territory  seems  to 
have  had  a  very  cordial  effect  on  the  health  of  sheep 
and  cuttle,  as  diseases  common  to  many  localities  are 
here  almost  unknown.  The  houses  are  notable  for  their 
staying  powers,  and  t lie  beef  and  mutton  are  celebrated 
for  their  prime  quality.  All  meats  are  cured  without 
the  use  of  salt,  being  jerked,  Indian-fashion,  by  expos¬ 
ure  to  the  sun  and  air.  Although  a  portion  of  the 
Territory  is  unsuited  to  cultivation,  the  river-bottoms, 
and  even  the  table-lands,  where  irrigation  is  feasible, 
are  exceedingly  productive.  In  the  valleys  maize,  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats  yield  ample  crops,  while  apples,  peaches, 
melons,  apricots,  and  grapes  are  grown  in  great  per¬ 
fection.  The  grape  is  especially  prolific,  and  the  quality 
of  the  wine  produced  is  excellent.  In  the  8.  division 
of  N.M.  many  of  the  semi-tropical  fruits  thrive  spon¬ 
taneously.  Owing  to  the  necessityof  irrigation,  agri¬ 
cultural  operations  are  principally  confined  to  the  val¬ 
leys  of  the  water-courses.  In  some  localities  the  crops 
are  occasionally  curtailed  by  the  failure  of  the  streams 
in  a  long-continued  drought.  Where  Water  is  abundant, 
however,  the  crops  are  sure  and  remunerative,  and  the 
husbandman,  regulating  the  supply  of  moisture  himself, 
need  never  have  his  crops  destroyed  by  freshets,  and 
much  less  permit  them  to  suffer  from  drought.  Forests 
of  pine,  cedar,  spruce,  and  other  kindred  trees,  clothe 
the  mountain  ranges.  On  the  foot-hills  are  found  exten¬ 
sive  tracts  of  pinon  and  cedar,  whilu  a  variety  of  decid¬ 
uous  timbers  skirt  the  margins  of  the  streams,  —  cotton¬ 
wood  and  sycamore  being  the  most  abundant,  —  and  in 
the  8.  districts  groves  of  oak  and  walnut  are  met  with. 
The  public  lands  of  N.  M.,  although  surveyed,  have  not 
as  yet  been  brought  into  market.  —  Min.  Veins  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  rich  deposits  of  copper,  iron,  and 
coal,  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  new 
discoveries  arc  constantly  being  made.  The  mining 
interests  of  the  country  are  being  rapidly  developed, 
and  the  yield  of  gold  and  silver  during  1868  presented 


a  very  favorable  contrast  with  provions  years.  The 
most  thoroughly  explored  regions  where  tiie  precious 
metals  liavo  been  found  are  the  Old  and  New  Placers, 
Pinos  Altos,  Cimarron  mining  district,  Arroyo  Hondo, 
Matizano,  and  Organ  Mountains,  Sierras  Blanca,  Carriga, 
and  Jicariila.  and  the  Mngollon  and  Magdalena  .Moun¬ 
tains.  In  reference  to  these  several  mineral  districts, 
the  surveyor-general  reports  that  the  region  called  Old 
and  New  Placers,  situate  ill  Santa  Fe  and  Bernalillo  cos., 
extends  over  about  200  sip  in.  ol  territory,  three-fourths 
ot  which  is  embraced  by  the  Ca&un  del  Agna,  Ortiz  and 
San  Pedro  private  land-claim*.  In  this  district  a  great 
number  ol  lodes  of  gold-hearing  quartz  have  been  dis¬ 
covered,  the  principal  ones  being  the  Ortiz.  Ramirez. 
Mammoth,  and  Candelaria.  A  duct  or  canal  70  in.  iii 
length  is  projected  from  the  Pecos  River  to  these  mines, 
which  w  ill  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of  water  through¬ 
out  the  year  for  the  working  of  the  mines,  the  full  de¬ 
velopment  of  which  will  thus  be  secured,  and  doubtless 
a  very  large  yield  of  gold  obtained.  The  New  Mexico 
Mining  Company  at  the  Placer  tie  Dolores  runs  about 
do  stamps,  working  on  ore  from  the  Ortiz. yielding  from 
$12  to  :t45  per  ton,  and  at  the  Placer  de  San  Francisco 
a  10-stamp  mill  obtains  $35  per  ton  from  ore  taken  from 
the  Santa  Candelaria  lode.  In  Orant  co.,  the  Pinos 
Altos  mining  dist.  includes  within  its  limits  200  sq.  m., 
ami  contains  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The 
Pacific,  Pacific  No.  2,  Arizona,  Atlantic,  Langston,  and 
Aztec,  are  the  principal  gold  mines.  The  veins  run 
from  a  few  inches  to  4  ft.  in  width,  and  in  some  of  them 
the  ore  Is  exceedingly  rich.  Thirty  lbs.  of  quartz  taken 
from  the  Langston  lode,  in  1860,  averaged  $50  to  t  he 
pound.  The  silver  ores  in  this  district  yield  from  $.0 
to  $  10  per  ton.  The  copper  mince  are  formed  in  a  leld- 
apathic  rock,  nbt.  2  m.  in  breadth,  and  20  m.  in  length. 
The  Santa  Rita  mine,  producing  abt.  3,000  lbs  of  cop¬ 
per  per  week,  is  the  only  one  at  present  ill  operation. 
The  ore  from  t he  Stephenson  mine  in  the  Organ  Moun¬ 
tains,  yields  80  per  cent,  of  lead,  from  each  toll  of  which 
is  extracted  $50  worth  of  silver.  In  the  Cimarron  dist., 
embracing  400  sq.  m.,  a  ditch  37  m.  in  length  has  been 
constructed,  yielding  a  limited  supply  of  water  for  the 
working  of  the  gulch  mines.  In  this  district  is  located 
the  celebrated  Maxwell  lode,  which  has  turned  out  as 
much  as  $16,000  in  a  single  week,  widle  no  ore  taken 
from  this  lode  has  yielded  less  than  $30  per  ton.  In  the 
Matizano  Mountains,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines  are 
met  with.  The  Carson  lode,  which  has  been  opened  to 
a  deptli  of  60  ft.,  furnishes  from  $60  to  $1,200  in  gold 
per  ton  of  ore.  In  the  Sierra  Bianca  n  number  of  ricli 
lodes  have  been  discovered,  which  give  promise  of  large 
yields  when  developed.  Veins  of  bituminous  coal  have 
been  found  cropping  out  in  various  places,  ami  anthra¬ 
cite  of  a  Superior  quality  is  met  with  about  20  m.  S. 
of  Santa  Fe.  Zinc,  antimony,  kaolin, and  other  minerals 
are  also  found.  Since  the  organization  of  the  survey¬ 
ing  district  in  1864  for  N.  M.,  2,332,555  acres  of  public 
lands  have  been  surveyed  ami  prepared  for  market,  but 
never  offered  for  sale,  owing  to  the  unsettled  condition 
of  the  country,  while  confirmed  private  claims  have 
been  surveyed  equal  to  over  2.290,000  acres.—  Polit.  LHv. 
The  Territory  is  divided  into  14  oounties,  viz. : 

Arizona,  Grant,  Santa  Afia,  Socorro, 

Bernalillo,  Lincoln,  San  Miguel,  Taos. 

Coital, ^  Mora,  Santa  Fe,  Valencia. 

Do3a  Ana,  Rio  Arriba, 

Chief  towns.  Santa  F6  (the  cap.),  Las  Vegas,  Albuquer¬ 
que,  and  Taos. — Genet.  The  executive  comprises  a  gov¬ 
ernor,  secretary,  purveyor,  and  superintendent  of  In¬ 
dian  atfairs.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
governor  and  assembly,  the  latter  consisting  of  a  Coun¬ 
cil  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  council  is  com¬ 
posed  of  13  members,  citosen  by  the  people  for  2  years 
and  the  house  of  26  members,  elected  annually.  The 
Spanish  is  the  prevailing  language.  It  is  both'spoken 
and  written.  The  proceedings  of  the  Territorial  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  both  the  Senate  and  House  are  carried  on  in 
this  tongue,  but  they  are  printed  in  both  Spanish  and 
English.  —  Educ.  According  to  the  census  reports  of 
1860.  the  Territory  had  1  college,  17  public  schools,  and 
2  academies,  with  a  total  attendance  of  525  pupils.  In 
1806,  out  of  a  population  of  93.516,  there  were  67,233 
persons  who  could  not  read  or  write,  and  there  were  no 
free  schools  in  the  entire  Territory  excepting  those 
taught  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  —  I'np.  The  present  population  is  of  a  mixed 
character,  composed  of  domesticated  nomad  Indians, 
Mexicans.  Spaniards,  and  Americans,  and,  in  1870, 
nttmlieied  91.864.  Independent,  however,  of  the  more 
civilized  inhabitants,  large  tribes  of  Indians  of  a  wild 
and  warlike  character  roam  over  the  Territory,  and  fix 
their  temporary  residence  therein.  The  principal  of 
these  are  t ho  Apaches  proper  and  their  cognate  tribes, 
the  Navajoes.  the  C tabs,  tbe  Cheyennes,  and  the  Co- 
manebes. — Hist.  This  Territory  was  early  settled  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  formed  a  province  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  until  1848,  when  it  was  ceded  to  tbe  U.  States.  In 
Sept,,  1850,  it  was  constituted  a  Territory  of  the  U.  States, 
and  in  1854,  a  slice  of  the  country  then  obtained  from 
Mexico  was  added  to  it.  In  this  condition  it  remained 
till  Feb.,  1S63,  when  neatly  half  of  the  E.  part  of  the 
Territory  was  taken  away  to  form  the  new  territory  of 
Arizona.  In  the  early  part  of  1470,  A".  M.  sought  ad¬ 
mission  into  tiie  Union  as  a  State. — gee  Supplement. 

New  Middletown,  in  Ohin.n  post-village  of  Mahon¬ 
ing  co.,  abt.  12  m.  E  S.E.  of  Canfield. 

Ne ll  VI  i  I  lord,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  ot  Litchfield  co,,  abt,  35  m,  N.  by  W.  of  Bridgeport ; 
pop.  of  township,  abt.  4,300. 

New  Milford,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  and  township 
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I  of  Winnebago  co.,  abt.  7  m.  S.  of  Rockford;  non.  of 
township.  abt.  1,800. 

^•4‘W  M  i  I  lord,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Bergen  co., 
I  abt.  1*  m  N.  of  Jersey  city. 

>’«»w  Milford*  in  IVnnsyl  vania,  a  poet-village  and 
township  of  Susquehanna  co  ,  abt.  10  m.  E.  of  Montrose  ; 
/>"/>  of  township,  nbt.  2,600. 

-imxl  ol.  r.  a.  To  remodel ;  t<»  give  a  new  form  to. 

Mount  Pleasant,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village 
ot  Jay  co..  nbt.  80  in.  N.E.  by  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Mu'll  it'll,  in  Jowa,u,  village  of  Sac  co.,  abt.  80  ni. 
E.  of  Sioux  city. 

New  iliiil,  in  Georgia ,  a  post-village,  cap  of  Coweta 
«<>.,  abt.  40  in  8.W.  of  Atlanta  ;  pop.  nbt.  2,546. 

nan  villo,  in  Florida,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Ala¬ 
chua  co.,  abt.  120  ni.  E.8.K.  of 'Tallahassee. 

Xi*u  ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  new  :  late¬ 
ness  of  origin  ;  recentness;  the  state  of  being  lately  in¬ 
vented  or  produced.  —  Tiie  state  of  being  first  known  or 
introduced;  novelty.  —  Recent  change;  innovation. — 
Want  of  practice  or  familiarity. —  Different  state  or 
qualities  introduced  by  change  or  regeneration. 

Now  Nor  folk,  in  Alaska,  a  name  formerly  applied  to 
the  coast-line  bet.  Admiralty  Bay  and  Baranoo  Island. 

Or  egon,  in  Iowa,  a  post  village  ami  township, 
cap.  of  Howard  co.,  abt.  20  m.  N.W.  of  Decorah  ;  pop. 
of  township  975. 

Now  Orleans'.  [Fr.  La  Nourelle  Orleans .]  A  city 
and  river-port  ot  tin*  U.  States,  in  Louisiana,  and  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  8.  ami  W.  divisions  of  tiie 
Union,  is  situate  on  the  Missis>ippi,  abt.  120  in.  from  its 
mouth;  Lat.  29°  58'  N.,  Lon.  90°  W.  It  is  a  beautiful 
.city,  regularly  built,  except  in  its  older  portion,  which 
extends  itself  on  the  convex  side  of  a  bend  of  the  river, 
whence  the  familiar  name  of  Crescent  City.  The  limits  of 
the  old  city,  as  it  existed  under  the  French  and  Spanish 
governments,  are  defined  by  Canal.  Rampart,  and  Es¬ 
planade  streets.  These  three  streets,  occupying  what 
was  formerly  the  line  ot  tin?  defensive  works,  are  nearly 
200  feet  in  width,  with  a  sidewalk  and  carriage-way  on 
each  side,  and  in  the  middle  an  unoccupied  space  (called 
tiie  Neutral  Ground)  planted  with  a  double  row  of  trees. 
M  ithin  t lie  above  limits  the  streets  are  comparatively 
narrow,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  the  houses 
compactly  built,  but  without  uniformity,  and  the  whole 
presenting  the  appearance  of  an  European  city.  This 
portion  of  tiie  city  constitutes  the  2d  district.  Next 
above,  extending  from  Canal  Street  to  Felicity  Road,  lies 
tiie  1st  district,  formerly  tiie  faubourg  St.  Mary;  while 
still  beyond  is  the  4tli  district,  prior  to  1852  tiie  city  of 
La  Fayette,  in  which  the  dwellings  are  remarkably  spa¬ 
cious  and  of  great  elegance,  with  ample  grounds  for 
shrubbery,  Ac.  Below  the  old  city,  again,  lies  the  3d 
district,  formerly  the  faubourg  Marigny,  which  is  the 
residence  of  a  large  portion  of  the  creole  population. 
2V .  O.  is  built  on  a  wide  level,  and  tiie  ground  is  so 
spongy  that  none  of  the  houses  have  cellars.  Tiie  sur¬ 
face  of  the  river  at  high  water  is  from  2  to  4  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  city;  and  even  in  its  lowest  stages 
it  is  above  the  level  of  the  swamps  in  the  rear.  To 
obviate  inundations,  a  levee,  or  embankment,  from  5 
to  30  feet  in  height,  lias  been  raised  for  abt.  100  m. 
along  tiie  river.  This  levee,  in  front  of  the  city,  is  ex¬ 
tended  by  a  continuous  series  of  wooden  wharves  or 
piers,  forming  a  kind  of  esplanade,  several  miles  in  ex¬ 
tent,  which,  during  the  busy  season,  present  a  scene  of 
singular  variety  and  animation.  Among  the  public 
buildings  and  monuments  the  most  noticeable  are  the 
cathedral  ol  8t.  Louis,  a  noble  Gothic  edifice,  flanked  by 
two  lofty  towers,  and  erected  in  1860,  on  the  site  of  the 
original  parish  church,  fronting  Jackson  Square;  the 
new  Custom  House,  commenced  in  1*4* and  not  yet  fin¬ 
ished;  and  the  branch  mint  of  tiie  United  States*  There 
are  5  or  6  squares  in  New  Orleans.  Jackson  Square, 
formerly  the  Place.  d'Armes,  is  coeval  with  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  city.  It  is  tastefully  adorned  with  shrub¬ 
bery  and  statuary,  prominent  amid  which,  in  the  centre 
of  the  square,  is  a  bronze  equextrian  statue  of  Jackson, 
by  Clark  Mills.  A  colossal  statue  of  Henry  Clay  (see 
Fig.  1636)  was  inaugurated,  in  I860,  in  the  centre  of 
Canal  Street.  By  its  width,  the  splendor  of  its  build¬ 
ings,  ami  tiie  elegance  and  good  taste  of  its  storeg,  Canal 
Street,  which  is  the  line  of  separation  between  the  two 
parts  ot  tiie  town  popularly  called  the  Fretich  and  the 
American ,  may  advantageously  compete  with  nny  other 
street  of  our  Northern  States.  There  are  in  New  Orleans 
about  60  churches  or  places  of  public  worship,  of  which 
20  are  Homan  Catholic,  18  Methodist,  7  Presbyterian,  8 
Episcopal,  4  Lutheran,  3  Jewish,  2  Baptist,  and  1  Unita¬ 
rian,  Ac.  The  benevolent  institutions  are  numerous,  the 
more  remarkable  being  tbe  Charity  Hospital,  which  ac¬ 
commodates  about  600  patients,  and  is  attended  by  the 
Sisters  of  Charity;  the  asylums  for  old  men  and  widows, 
belonging  to  tiie  Ladies  of  Providence;  Stowe’s  hos¬ 
pital  :  tiie  Franklin  Infirmary:  tiie  U.S.  Naval  Hospital, 
Ac.  There  are  about  17  cemeteries  in  and  around  the 
city,  in  which  the  usual  mode  of  sepulture  is  above 
ground,  the  soil  being  so  moist  and  marshy  that  inter¬ 
ment  beneath  is  objectionable.  Many  of  these  tombs 
are  costly  and  elegant  structures.  Besides  the  public 
schools,  which  make  great  progress,  there  are  numerous 
private  schools,  two  flourishing  medical  colleges,  a  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  college  under 
the  Jesuits,  a  convent  and  academy  of  Ursuline  nuns,  a 
convent  of  Redemptorists.  free  schools  directed  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  several  religious  orders,  Ac.  There  are  about  20 
daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  newspapers  and  periodicals  ; 
but  tbe  comparatively  enormous  cost  of  printing  is  a 
formidable  impediment  to  the  extension  of  literature  in 
N.  O.  The  principal  theatres  are  the  elegant  French 
Opera  House,  and  the  St.  Charles  Theatre.  The  most 
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celebrated  hotels  are:  in  the  American  quarter,  the  SL 
Charles,  one  of  the  most  imposing  edifice*  in  the  city; 
and,  in  the  French  town,  t lie  tit.  Louis,  celebrated  for  its 
magnificent  rotunda,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  richly 
adorned  with  paintings.  During  the  months  of  .)  uly, 
August^  September,  and  October,  the  population  is  much 
reduced  through  fear  of  the  yellow  fever,  which  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  N.  O.  in  1769,  or,  according  to  Dr. 
Rennet  Dowler,  in  1790.  Usually  this  dreadful  sickness  is 
almost  exclusively  caught  by  strangers  and  foreigners; 
but  in  the  great  epidemic  of  18t8  the  yellow  lever  seemed 
to  assume  a  new  character,  and  did  not  spare  the  natives. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  remarkable  that  this  fever  is  not 
now  so  permanently  dangerous  as  it  Was  in  the  first  half 
of  this  century,  becoming  epidemic  only  one  or  two 
times  in  ten  years.  The  city  is  well  provided  with 
water,  and  its  fire  department  is  admirably  organized. 
N.  O.  is  the  grand  emporium  of  all  the  vast  regions 
traversed  by  the  Mississippi,  and  its  tributary  streams, 
and  enjoys,  in  consequence,  a  greater  command  of  in¬ 
ternal  navigation  than  any  other  city  either  of  the  New 
or  Old  World.  Dense  populations  are  still  to  bo  found 
in  comparatively  small  portions  only  of  the  immense 
territories  of  which  this  city  is  the  entrepot ;  and  yet 
her  progress,  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  has 
been  rapid  beyond  all  precedent.  The  war,  however, 
proved  in  the  highest  degree  disastrous  to  the  intere-ts 
of  xV.  O.,  by  momentarily  annihilating  the  cotton-trade, 
ami  checking  the  commerce  ami  industry  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States.  In  I860,  the  year  immediately  preceding 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  there  cleared  at  this  ; 
port  1,293  vessels — 9 58  American,  and  335  foreign — of 
a  total  burden  of  894,353  tons.  In  1861,  there  only  ! 
cleared  130  ships— 104  American,  and  26  foreign— of  A 
total  carrying  capacity  of  76,935  tons.  Within  the  last 
three  years,  however,  commerce  has  greatly  revived, 
and  business  found  its  old  channel.  Vessels  of  the 
largest  tonnage  may  navigate  the  river  several  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  above  New  Orleans.  «See  Mississippi.) 
Notwithstanding  that  a  large  proportion  of  her  export 
trade  is  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms,  ,V.  O.  still  ranks  as 
the  third  shipping-port  in  the  Union,  being,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  inferior  only  to  New  York  and  Boston.  The  total 
quantity  of  cotton  exported  from  this  place  during  the 
year  186 J  was  619,534  bales,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the 
entire  export,  from  all  American  ports.  These  figures 
exhibit  an  increased  shipment  over  the  return  of  1868 
of  38,057  hales.  In  the  last-named  year  the  aggre¬ 
gate  valuation  of  ail  exports  amounted  to  $S2,995,2J4. 
Tlie  business  of  the  city  is  facilitated  by  means  of 
canals,  which  connect  it  with  bake  Pontclmr  train ; 
it  is  also  the  terminus  of  the  N'w  Orleans,  Jackson , 
awl  (Ireat  Northern ;  t  he  New  Orleans ,  Opelousas,  and 
Great  Western;  and  of  the  Carrol  ton,  Pontchartrain , 
and  Mexican  GUf  railroads.  —  /list.  This  city  was 
founded  by  the  French  in  1717 ;  in  1769  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Spaniards,  in  whoso  hands  it  continued  for  about 
31  years.  The  most  memorable  event  in  the  history  of 
iY.  O.  is  the  battle  of  Jan.  8,  1815,  for  which  see  Jack- 
8on,  (Andukw.)  N.  O.  joined  the  war  movement  of  the 
so-called  ‘‘Confederate  States,”  Jail.  25,  1861,  on  which 
day  the  Louisiana  Convention  passed  an  “ordinance  of 
secession.”  The  city  remained  with  the  Con feilor.it os 
for  about  a  year,  till  April  25,  1862,  when  Admiral 
Farragut,  having  destroyed  their  fleet  in  the  Lower 
Mississippi,  and  passed  by  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip, 
appeared  before  the  city  with  a  U.  8.  flotilla.  After 
negotiations,  continued  over  the  two  following  days, 
N  O.  was  surrendered  to  him  on  the  28th.  The  loss 
of  this  important  city  was  the  first  groat  blow  to  the 
Confederate  Cause.  Pop.  (1870),  191,322. 

New  Pal  lx,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  ami  township 
of  Ulster  co.,  aht.  72  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Albany;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  3,500. 

New*  I’altx  Lamling.  in  New  York,  a  village  of 
Ulster  county,  on  tho  Hudson  ltiver,  opposite  Pough¬ 
keepsie. 

New  Par'!*,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Elkhart  co., 
aht.  7.  m.  S.  of  Goshen. 

New  Pari.n,  in  O'tio ,  a  post-village  of  Preble  co.,  aht. 
57  m.  N.W.  of  Cincinnati. 

N<‘W  Pat'erson,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Sussex 
co.,  aht.  5  in.  W.  of  Newton 

Now  Po'torslMirjf,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  High¬ 
land  co.,  aht.  70  ni.  E.  by  N.  of  Cincinnati. 

Now  Pliiladorpliia,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of 
Washington  co.,  aht.  9  m.  S.  liy  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Now  Philadelphia,  in  Ohio,  a  town,  cap.  of  Tus¬ 
carawas  co.,  aht.  100  in.  E.N.E  of  Cincinnati ;  jwp.  abt 
4,000. 

Now  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  vilhigo  of 
SiG i ny  1  kill  co.,  aht  5  in.  E.N.E.  of  Pottsville. 

Now  Phillppiii  oh.  See  Carom  nb  Islands. 

Now  PUts'lMirg.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co., 
aht.  90  in.  N.E.  oi  Columbus, 

Now'  Point  ('mn'fort,  in  Virginia,  forms  the  S.  ex- 
tremlty ol  Matthews  < in  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  ex¬ 
hibit*  a  fixed  light  60  it.  above  the  sea,  aht.  18  in.  N.  of 
Old  Point  Comfort. 

New  port,  in  England,  a  town  of  tho  co.  of  Monmouth, 
on  the  Usk,  20  m.  S. W.  of  Monmouth,  and  124  N.W.  of 
Loudon.  At  muf.  Nails,  ropes,  and  pottery.  It  has  an 
extensive  iron,  tin,  and  coal  trade  ;  and  ship-building  is 
largely  carried  on.  Pop.  23.249. 

— A  town,  cap.  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  Medina,  14  in. 
8.3. E.  of  Southampton,  ami  75  in.  S.W.  of  London. 
Manuf.  Lace.  Pop.  7,931. 

Newport,  a  seaport-town  of  Hants  co.,  Nova  Scotia, 
aht.  30  in.  N.N.W.  of  Halifax. 

Newport,  in  Delaware ,  a  post-village  of  New  Castle 
co.,  aht.  4  in.  W.  of  Wilmington. 


Newport,  in  Florida,  a  village  of  Wakulla  co. 

Newport,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Greene  co.,  abt.  14  hi. 
VV.N.VV.  ol  Carrollton.  —  A  post-township  of  Lake  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,170. 

New  port,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Vermilion 
co.,  aht.  76  in.  W.  of  Indianapolis. —  A  village  of  Wayne 
co.,  aht.  10  in.  N.N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Newport,  ill  l<ava,  a  village  and  township  oi  John¬ 
son  co.,  aht.  8  m.  N.E.  of  Iowa  City;  pop.  of  twp.  688. 

Newport,  in  Kansas,  a  village  of  Dickinson  co.,  abt. 
lb  m.  W  8.W  .  of  Junction  City. 

Newport,  in  Kentucky,  a  city,  former  cap.  of  Campbell 
co.,  on  the  Ohio  ltiver,  opposite  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
abt.  80  m.  N.N.E.  of  Frankfort.  The  city  is  beautifully 
located,  and  generally  well  huilt.  It  contains  many  ex¬ 
tensive  manufactories,  chiefly  of  iron,  machinery,  silk, 
See.  l\>p.  abt.  14,000. 

Newport,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Penobscot  co.,  abt  27  in.  W.  of  Bangor ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  aht.  1,800. 

Newport,  in  Maryland,  a  post- village  of  Charles  co., 
abt.  oO  in.  8.W.  b,v  8.  of  Annapolis. 

Newport,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co., 
ubi.  8  in.  N.E.  of  Monroe  City.  —  A  village  of  8t.  Clair 
co.,  aht.  45  in.  N.E.  of  Detroit. 

New  port,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Washington  co.,  aht.  9  ui.  below  8i.  Paul ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  aht.  300. 

New  port,  in  Missouri ,  a  villuge  of  Franklin  co.,  abt 
67  m.  W.  of  8t.  Louis. 

Newport,  in  New  Hampshire.,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Sullivau  co.,  aht.  35  in.  N.W.  by  W.  of  Mont¬ 
pelier;  pop.  abt.  2,600. 

New  port,  or  Nantuxet,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village 
of  Cumberland  co.,  abt.  28  in.  S.E.  of  Salem. 

Newport,  in  New  Yori .,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Herkimer  co.,  abt.  85  in.  W  .N.W.  of  Albany. 

Newport,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Madison  co.,  abt.  27  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Columbus.  —  A  post-village  of  Portage  co., 
aht.  12  m.  E  of  Ravenna.—  A  village  of  Shelby  co.,  aht. 
112  m.  N.  of  Cincinnati.  —  A  post-village  and  township 
of  Washington  co.,  aht.  14  m.  8.E.  of  Marietta. 

Newport,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Luzerne  co.; 
pop.  aht.  900. —  A  post-village  of  Perry  co.,  abt.  24  m. 
N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  n  S.E.  co.,  adjoining  Massa¬ 
chusetts  on  tho  E.,  and  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  the  S.;  area,  abt.  125  sq.  in.,  consisting  of  several  I 
islands  in  Narragausett  Hay,  and  the  mainland  on  it*  E.  j 
shore.  Surface,  uneven  ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min. 
Coal  iu  considerable  quantities,  and  some  plunibugo. 
Cap.  Newport.  Pop.  (1870),  20,052. 

— A  town,  port  of  entry,  seat  of  justice  of  tho  above  co.,  I 
and  semi'Capital  of  the  state,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Rhode  Island,  in  Narragansett  Bay,  abt.  28  in. 
S.  by  E.  of  Providence;  Lat  41°  29'  N.,  Lon.  71°  19'  12" j 
W.  Tho  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  on  tho  coast,  and  is 
defended  by  two  strong  forts;  —  Fort  Adams  on  Bren- 
toifrf  Point,  aht.  in.  S.W.  of  the  town;  and  Fort  Wol-| 
cott  on  Goat  Island,  directly  opposite  N.,  are  beautifully 
located  and  contain  somo  very  lino  edifices  Its  salu¬ 
brious  climate,  refreshing  ocean- breeze,  and  beautiful 
scenery,  have  contributed  to  render  it  a  favorite  summer 
resort.  The  most  prominent  public  buildings  are  the 
State-house,  the  Redwood  Library  (containing  over 
15,00.)  vole.),  and  the  Jewish  Synagogue.  There  arc  also 
abt.  15  churches,  and  numerous  school-houses.  Manuf.  [ 
Clocks,  carriages,  cabinet- ware,  oil,  soap,  candles,  cali¬ 
coes,  muslins,  woollen  goods,  Ac.  The  fisheries  are  car¬ 
ried  on  to  a  certain  extent,  hut  the  commerce  of  N.  is 
very  limited,  though  several  railroad  and  steamboat 
lines  connect  it  with  the  important  places  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity.  The  attention  of  the  inhabitants  seem  to  be  more 
especially  directed  to  the  improvement  of  tho  town  fori 
the  convenience  of  the  visitors,  who  are  numbered 
by  thousands  during  the  summer  mouths.  l*op.  about 
12,000. 

New  port,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Cocke 
co.,  aht.  47  m.  E.  of  Knoxville. 

New  port,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Orleans  co.,  abt.  12  m.  N.  of  Irasburg;  pop .  of  township 
aid.  1,197. 

New  port,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Augusta  co.,  abt.  18 
m.  W.  of  Staunton. 

New'port.  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Columbia  co.; 
p->p.  ant.  2,000. —  A  post-village  of  Sauk  co.,  aht.  3  ni. 
S  W.  of  Kilburn  City. 

New  Port  age,  in*  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Summit  co., 
aht.  119  in.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

New  Port'laoicl,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Somer- 1 
set  co  ;  pop.  aht.  2,000. 

New  Portia  qi<1,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Ralls  co., 
aht.  95  m.  N.N  E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

New'port  News,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  War¬ 
wick  co.,  aht.  7  m.  above  Fortress  Monroe. 

New'port  Pagnol,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  at  tho  junction  of  the  Ouse  ami  Ousel,  13  hi 
E.N.E.  of  Buckingham.  Manuf.  Lace.  I  bp,  4,000. 

New'port  Pratt,  a  seaport-town  of  Ireland,  in  Con¬ 
naught,  co.  Mayo,  about  8  miles  W.N.W.  of  Castlebar; 
pop.  1,000. 

New  port  Rivers,  (North  and  South,)  in  Georgia, 
enter  St.  Catherine’s  Sound  from  Liberty  co. 

New'port  Tip,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  co.  Tipperary, 
aht.  9  ni.  N.E.  of  Limerick;  pop.  1,000. 

New'port ville,  in  /Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Bucks  co.,  aht.  116  m.  E.  by  8.  of  Harrisburg. 

New  Preu'ton,  in  Connecticut, a  post-village  of  Litch¬ 
field  co.,  abt.  40  in.  N.N.W.  of  New  Haven. 

New'  Proa'peet,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Greene  co., 
aht.  100  m.  N.W,  by  W,  of  Montgomery. 
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•  New  Pros'pect,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Orange  co. 
abt.  8  m.  W.  of  Paoli.  * 

New  Pros'peet,  in  Nnv  Jersey ,  a  village  Of  Bergen 
co.,  aht.  22  in.  N.  by  W.  of  Jersey  City. 

New  Prov  idence,  a  British  island  of  the  W.  Indies, 
the  most  important  of  the  Bahama  gtolip,  between 
Eleutbera  and  Andros:  Lat.  25°  6'  N.,  Lon.  77°  21'  W. 
It  is  17  in.  in  length,  With  an  eXtrelne  breadth  Of  7  in. 
Surface,  generally  low  and  lex  el.  The  chief  town, 
Nassau,  is  situate  on  an  excellent  bay  Of  the  salne  name 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  island. 

New  Providence,  in  Indiana ,  n  post-village  of 
Clarke  co.,  aht.  19  in.  N.W.  of  New  Albany. 

New  Prov'idenee,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Union  co.,  abt.  13  In.  W.  of  NeWark. 

New  Prov'idenee,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of 
Montgomery  co.,  aht.  47  m.  N.W.  of  Nashville. 

New  Kead'm;;’,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Perry  co.;  pop.  800. 

New  Red  Sandstone,  n.  (Gent.)  The  name  given 
to  a  group  of  sandstones,  generally  of  a  red  color,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  lowest  and  oldest  div isioh  of  the  secondary 
period,  and  distinguished  by  fossil  contents  from  some 
other  important  sandstones,  also  of  a  red  color,  but  in 
rocks  below  the  carboniferous  limestone.  The  latter 
are  called  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

New  fitiels'iaiomt,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  aht.  17  hi.  S.S.W.  of  Lafayette. 

Now  Ilieh  mond,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clermont 
co.,  abt.  20  m.  S.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

Now'  River,  in  Louisiana,  enters  Lake  Maiirepas  be¬ 
tween  St.  James  and  Ascension  parishes. 

Now  Itivor,  in  N.  Carolina,  enters  the  Atlantic  Oceau 
from  Onslow  co. 

Now  River,  in  S.  Carolina ,  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
from  Beaufort  dist. 

New  Riter,  iu  Virginia.  See  Great  and  Little 
Kanawii  x. 

New  Roehelle,  (ro-shel',)  \n  New  York,  a  post-village 
and  township  of  Westchester  county,  abt.  20  m.  N.E. 
of  New  York  city;  pop.  of  township  abt.  5,000. 

New  Rock  ford,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Jackson 
co.,  abt.  60  in.  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

Now’  Rokh,  in  Ireland.  See  Ross. 

Now  Ross,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery 
co..  aht.  30  in.  N.W.  by  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Now  Runi  ley.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Harrison  co., 
abt.  128  in.  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Xow'ry,  a  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  of  Ulster,  on  Newry 
Water,  34  m.  S.W.  of  Belfast,  and  56  N.  of  Dublu.  Manf. 
Flint  glass,  cotton  cloth,  and  linen.  Pop.  11,426. 

Now'ry,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Jackson  co.,  abt.  15  m. 
E.  of  Brownstown. 

Now'ry,  in  Maine ,  a  post-township  of  Oxford  co  ;  pop. 
abt.  600. 

Now'ry.  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Freeborn  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  300. 

Now'ry,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Blair  co., 
abt.  125  m.  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Nows,  (nuz.)  [Fr.  nouvelles.  This  word  has  a  plural 
form,  but  is  almost  always  united  with  a  verb  iu  tiio 
singular.]  Recent  account ;  fresh  information  of  some¬ 
thing  that  has  lately  taken  place  at  a  distance,  or  of 
something  before  unknown;  tidings;  intelligence;  also, 
a  newspaper. 

Now  Ka'lom,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Edwards  co.,  abt. 
8  in.  N.  of  Albion. 

— A  township  of  McDonogh  co. ;  jwp.  aht.  1,032. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Pike  co..  abt.  34  m.E  S.E. 
of  Quincy;  ]tnp.  of  township  abt.  1,455. 

Now  Salem,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Rush  CO., 
abt.  47  m.  E.8.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Now’  Sa'lem,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-township  of 
Franklin  co. ;  pop.  abt.  957. 

Now'  Sa  lem,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Randolph 
co.,  abt.  10  in.  N.  of  Ashborougli. 

Now  Salem,  iu  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Fairfield  co., 
abt.  11  m.  N.E.  of  Lancaster. 

Now  Salem,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Fayette 
co.,  abt.  190  m  W.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

— A  borough  of  Westmoreland  co.,  abt.  28  m.  E.  of  Pitts¬ 
burg. 

Now  Sa'Ievtl,  or  Salom,  In  West  Virginia,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Harrison  co.,  abt.  14  in.  W.  of  Clarksburg. 

Now  Salem,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Rusk  co. 

Now  Salisbury,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Harri¬ 
son  co.,  abt.  110  in.  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

Now  Saiitan'der,  a  town,  ami  formerly  a  province 
of  Mexico.  See  Nuevo  Santander,  and  Tamaulipas. 

Nows'boy,  n.  A  boy  who  sells  or  delivers  newspapers. 

Now  Soot  land,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of 
Albany  co. ;  pop .  abt.  6.000. 

Now  Scw  lokley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 

Beaver  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,400. 

Now  Sba'roii,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Franklin  co.,  abt.  26  m.  N.N.W.  of  Augusta;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  2,200. 

Now  Sheffield,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Beaver  co.,  abt.  20  rn.  W.N.W.  of  Pittsburg. 

Now  Sliorcltaill,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-township 
of  Newport  co. ;  pop.  aht.  1,700. 

Now  Slbe'ria,  a  group  of  barren  Islands  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  lying  N.N.W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lena,  in 
E.  Siberia;  Lat.  between  73°  20'  and  76°  12'  N.,  Lon. 
135°  20'  and  150°  20'  E  ;  area,  20,480  sq.  m. 

News '-left  or,  n.  A  letter  sent  to  convey  news. 

N ews-monger,  ( nuz'mung-yer ,)  n.  One  who  deals  in 
news;  one  who  employs  much  time  in  hearing  and  tell¬ 
ing  news. 

Now  Soiil'orsot,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Jefferson  co., 
aht.  143  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus. 

New  South  Shot  la  ml,  an  archipelago  in  the  S. 
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Atlantic  Ocean,  600  m.  S.  of  Cape  Ilnm,  between  Lat. 
60°  32'  and  67°  16'  8.,  Lon.  44°  54'  and  68°  15'  W. 

New  South  Wales,  a  colony  in  the  S.E.  of  Australia, 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  bordering  on  the  8.  Pacific 
Ocean;  Lat.  between  28°  and  37°  SI'S.,  Lon.  between 
153°  45'  W.  and  141°  E. ;  area,  estimated  at  323.437 
tn.  Tlie  surface  is  very  diversified,  and  is  traversed 
through  the  centre  from  N.  to  8.  by  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tains,  or  Australian  Alps.  The  coast  is  bold  Htid  abrupt, 
with  numerous  and  excellent  harbors,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Moreton  Bay,  Hervey  Bay.  Port  Stephens, 
Port  Hunter,  Port  Macquarie.  Broken  Bay.  Port  Jack- 
son,  Botany  Bay,  Jervis  Bay,  Sussex  Haven,  and  Two¬ 
fold  Bay.  Ri vers.  The  Murrain bidgee,  Lachlan,  Bogan, 
Macquarie,  Peel,  Hunter,  Parramatta,  George,  Clyde, 
Hastings,  and  the  Clarence.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and 
the  climate  salubrious,  the  average  annual  temperature 
being  64°.  Prod.  Wheat,  maize,  barley,  oats,  rye,  pota¬ 
toes,  tobacco,  and  fruits.  Numerous  herds  of  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep  are  reared.  Min.  Gold,  copper,  iron, 
and  coal.  The  trade  is  principally  with  Great  Britain. 
Exp.  Gold,  wool,  and  tallow.  Govt.  I  he  constitution  of 
A.  S.  W.  was  proclaimed  in  1858.  It  vested  the  legisla¬ 
tive  power  in  a  Parliament  of  two  houses,  called  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The 
first  consisted  of  21  members,  nominated  by  the  Crown, 
for  the  term  of  5  years;  the  latter,  of  72  members, 
elected  in  89  constituencies.  The  executive  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  governor  nominated  by  the  Crown.  The 
principal  towns  are  Sydney  (the  cap.),  Newcastle,  Goul- 
burn,  Parramatta,  Bathurst,  and  Maitland.  N.  S.  IT.  was 
discovered  in  1770  by  Capt-  Cook,  who  took  possession 
of  it  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England,  calling  it 
Netv  South  Wales,  and  naming  the  island  where  he  per¬ 
formed  tlie  ceremony.  Possession  Island.  At  his  recom¬ 
mendation  it  was  made  a  colony  for  convicts.  Capt. 
Philip  being  appointed  governor,  arrived  at  Botany  Bay, 
with  778  convicts,  in  1788,  but  finding  this  place  unsuit¬ 
able  for  a  colony,  lie  fixed  upon  Port  Jackson,  and  com¬ 
menced  a  settlement  which  he  named  Sydney.  P>qi., 
1S76.  629,776.  See  p.  1804,  and  Australia,  Victoria, Ac. 

News  paper,  n  A  public  print  for  the  circulation  of 
news*  advertisements,  public  announcements,  and  the 
like  ;  a  sheet  of  paper  printed  and  distributed  for  dis¬ 
seminating  intelligence  of  passing  events. 

(Hist.)  Among  the  Romans  the  Acta  Dinma ,  or 
Journals  of  Public  Events,  were,  as  the  name  indicates, 
simply  records  of  daily  occurrences ;  but  our  accounts  of 
these  ancient  news-letters  are  somewhat  obscure  and 
uncertain.  In  modern  Europe,  Venice  appears  to  have 
taken  tlie  initiative  in  communicating  intelligence  to 
tlie  public  through  a  sheet  called  Notizie  Scritte ,  first 
puhli.shed  about.  1536,  and  continued  monthly.  The 
earliest  copy  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  is 
dated  1570.  In  England,  “  news-letters,”  as  they  were 
called,  were  introduced  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI  ,  (1422-1461.)  In  those  tlie  gossip  of  the  town  was 
collected  by  “  correspondents,”  and  posted  to  their  em¬ 
ployers  in  tlie  country,  at  a  small  yearly  compensation. 
Tlie  first  authentic  newspaper  published  in  England 
was  The  Certaine  News  of  the  Present  Week ,  bearing  date 
May  23, 1622.  The  Daily  Proceedings  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  from  Nov.  3,  1640,  to  Nov.  3, 1641,  in  2  vols., 
formed  the  first  systematic  account  of  tlie  kind  laid  be¬ 
fore  tlie  public.  This  was  followed  by  qnite  a  host  of 
journals,  including  the  famous  Mercurius  Britannicus , 
from  1642  to  1654.  The  London  Gazette  appeared  in 
Feh.  5,  1666.  The  earliest  commercial  newspaper  was 
tlie  City  Mercury ,  conducted  by  Sir  Roger  L' Estrange, 
which  commenced  operations  Nov.  4, 1675  Tlie  parent 
of  English  literary  prints,  the  Mercurius  Libra  rins,  was 
published  April  9,  1680.  The  Daily  Courant ,  tin*  first 
morning  paper,  appeared  March  11,  1702,  shortly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Review ,  Defoe's  celebrated  sheet.  In 
Scotland,  tlie  first  number  of  tlie  Mercurius  JWiticus, 
printed  by  order  of  Cromwell,  was  brought  out  Oct.  26, 
1653.  In  Ireland,  the  Dublin  News  Letter  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  1685.  During  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century,  the  tone  of  the  public  press  had  become  so 
libellous  that  a  newspaper-tax  was  levied  in  1712,  as  the 
most  effectual  mode  of  suppression.  Towards  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  century  the  provisions  and  the  penalties  of 
the  Stamp  Act  were  made  more  stringent,  and  the  gaol 
population  largely  increased  by  the  number  id’  offences 
against  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  popularity  of 
newspapers  continued  to  increase.  In  1767  the  aggre¬ 
gate  number  of  copies  sold  in  England  Was  upwards  of 
i0, 000, 000.  That  famous  paper  the  North  Briton ,  edited 
by  the  equally  famous  John  Wilkes  (q.  v.),  first  appeared 
in  1762;  and  the  same  year  witnessed  the  advent  of  the 
Englishman ,  a  print  which,  in  1760,  was  supported  by 
the  powerful  pen  of  Burke,  (q.  v.)  The  letters  of 
“Junius”  began  to  appear  in  the  Public  Advertiser  in 
1767.  and  contributed  powerfully  to  raise  the  political 
importance  of  the  newspaper-press,  or,  as  it  has  been 
styled  in  England,  the  “Fourth  Estate”  The  long 
reign  of  George  III.  exhibits  a  series  of  restrictions  and 
criminal  prosecutions  against  the  public  press,  and  the 
newspaper-tax  had  gradually  increased  from  one  penny 
in  1756,  to  four  pence  (less  a  discount  of  20  per  cent.)  in 
1815.  The  stamp-duty  on  newspapers,  first  imposed  in 
the  reign  of  Anne  (1712),  was  abolished  in  1855.  The 
Times ,  (sometimes  called  the  “Thunderer.”)  one  of  the 
leading  journals  of  the  world,  and  the  leviathan  of  the 
English  newspaper-press,  first  appeared  in  1785.  The 
other  chief  London  daily  prints  are  tlie  London  Gazette 
(official  govt,  organ);  Morning  Post  (founded  in  1772); 
Morning  Herald  (1781);  Morning  Advertiser  (1794); 
Daily  News;  and  Telegraph.  The  first  illustrated  paper, 
the  Illustrated  London  News ,  was  founded  in  1842.  The 
number  of  N.  published  in  the  British  Islands  in  1865 
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was  1,271.  In  France,  newspapers  were  under  strict  con¬ 
trol  during  the  Empire;  the  censorship  was  continued 
till  1819,  and  re-eatahlished  in  1820,  but  again  abolished 
in  the  following  year.  At  that  period  a  law  was  passed 
compelling  the  proprietors  to  give  security  for  the  good 
conduct  of  their  journals,  under  a  penalty  of  10,000 
francs  in  Baris,  and  various  les&er  sums  in  the  depart¬ 
ments.  The  censorship  was,  however,  re-instituted,  and 
again  abolished,  in  1827.  By  the  famous  ordinances 
of  1830  the  liberty  of  the  periodical  press  was  suspended, 
a  measure  which  caused  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution 
of  that  year.  At  the  present  time,  France  possesses 
about  1,640  newspapers,  the  leading  sheets  being  the 
Moniteur  (official  government  organ),  Presse ,  Siecle , 
Pays ,  Jhitrie ,  Journal  deg  Debats ,  O/nstitationnel ,  Opi¬ 
nion  e  Nationals. ,  Ac.  The  Gazette  de  Prance  appeared 
regularly  from  16  .1  to  1792,  forming  a  collection  of  163 
vols. ;  it  was  continued,  also,  but  with  some  interrup¬ 
tions,  through  the  /era  of  the  Revolution.  Galignuni's 
Messenger ,  established  in  1815,  is  the  only  journal  pub¬ 
lished  in  Paris  in  the  English  language.  The  number 
of  journals  published  in  Spain  is  about  200,  the  princi-j 
pal  being  the  Espuha,  and  Clamor  J*ublico,  both  dailies. 
In  Portugal  the  government  organ,  Diariodo  Governor 
and  some  half-dozen  others,  are  published  in  Lisbon, 
and  a  like  number  in  Oporto  and  other  cities.  The 
number  of  newspapers  published  in  Germany  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  1,400.  In  Berliu,  the  principal  are  the 
Vossische  Zeitung  (middle-class  organ),  Spenersche  Zei- 1 
tung  (conservative),  Neue,  Preussische.  Zei  tong  (reac¬ 
tionary  organ),  and  Vollcszeitung  (democratic).  In 
\  ieuna,  the  Wiener  Zeitung  (official  government  organ), 
Oestern  ich  ische  Zeitung ,  Wanderer,  O.ddeutsche  Post , 
&c-  In  Augsburg,  the  celebrated  Allgemeine  Zeitung .  I 
In  Cologne,  the  Kblnische  Zeitung ;  and  in  Leipzig,  the 
Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung.  In’  Brussels,  the  Indepen-  \ 
dence  Beige.  The  principal  Russian  organs  are  the  Jour¬ 
nal  dt  St.  /h’tersbourg, and  the  Invalids  Russe.  In  British 
India,  tin*  Bengal  Hurkuru  is  the  leading  journal.  The 
Boston  News  Letter ,  the  first  number  being  dated  April 
24, 1704,  was  the  first  newspaper  published  in  America, 
being  a  half-sheet  of  paper  12  inches  by  8,  with  two 
columns  on  each  page.  It  was  published  (and  probably 
edited)  by  John  Campbell,  postmaster  of  Boston,  a  book¬ 
seller  of  Scotch  extraction.  This  journal  retained  a 
weekly  issue  till  1776.  The  Boston  Gazette  appeared 
Dec.  21,  1719.  and,  on  the  next  day,  was  followed  by  the 
American  Weekly  Mercuric,  from  the  printing-office  of 
William  Bradford  at  Philadelphia.  On  Aug.  18,  1721, 
the  New  England  Courant  was  established  at  Boston  by 
James  Franklin,  elder  brother  of  Benjamin  “of  that 
ilk  ”  Oct.  16,  1725,  the  William  Bradford  before  men¬ 
tioned  commenced  the  publication  of  the  New  York 
Gazette,  the  first  journal  brought  out  in  that  city.  From 
1754  to  1776,  the  number  of  newspapers  had  increased  to 
37  throughout  the  American  Colonies.  The  application 
of  the  Stamp  Act  during  the  infancy  of  American 
journalism  had  the  effect  of  suppressing  the  publication 
of  many  of  the  minor  public  prints.  With  reference  to 
these  difficulties,  we  present  below,  as  a  journalistic 
curiosity,  a  fac-simile  of  the.  quaint  “last  number” 
issued  by  William  Bradford  of  Philadelphia. 


cent,  rapidly  achieved  a  circulation  of  60, Oi  0  copies. 
This  is  now  a  large  and  influential  journal  under  the 
conduct  ot  Mr.  balm.  In  1835,  what  has  since  become 
one  of  the  “mammoths”  of  American  journalism  — 
the  New  lork  Herald  —  entered  the  arena  as  a  penny 
sheet,  price  one  cent,  afterwards  raised  to  two.  ibis 
|  paper  had,  in  1861,  reached  a  daily  issue  of  53.000  ; 
semi-weekly,  24,000;  and  weekly,  205,000  copies.  These 
figures  have  since  much  increased.  The  other  leading 
New  York  dailies  are  the  Tribune  (founded  by  Mr.  Hor¬ 
ace  Greeley  in  1841),  with  a  maximum  circulation  (in¬ 
cluding  weekly  and  semi-weekly,  of  over  300.000  copies; 
the  Tunes  (established  by  Mr.  11.  J.  Raymond  in  1850); 
the  World;  the  Daily  News ;  the  Standard,  Ac.  Other 
leading  journals  having  an  immense  daily  issue  are  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Leuyer  (circulation  over  79,000), 
the  Chicago  Tribune ,  and  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Tlie 
number  of  newspapers  in  circulation  in  1877  through¬ 
out  the  Union  is  estimated  at  about  7,000,  being  at  the 
rate  of  1  per  6,000  inhabitants. 

Now  Spring  Hold,  in  Ohm,  n  post-village  of  Mahoti- 
ing  to.,  ttbt.  12  in.  S.E.  of  Canfield. 

No wn'- room,  n.  A  room  ivr  apartment  where  news¬ 
papers,  reviews,  magazines.  Ac.,  are  read. 

Now  Stan  Ion.  in  J*ennsylrania ,  a  post-village  of 
Westmoreland  co.,  abt.  173  m.  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

New  'sfead,  a  village  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham)  8 
in.  N.W.  of  Nottingham.  In  the  vicinity  is  Newstead 
Abbey,  celebrated  as  the  ancestral  home  of  Lord  Byron. 
New'steatb  in  New  York ,  a  twp.  of  Erieco. ;  f>op.  3,378. 
Now  Sweden,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Clinton  co. 
News'*  vender,  n.  One  who  sells  newspapers. 

New  1,0/ Mb'.)  a  small  reptile  of  the  family  A ulamandridre , 
of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  tlie  principal  one 
being  termed  the  Great  Wafer-Newt,  Triton  palustris. 
This  specimen,  when  it  is  full-grown,  measures  about 
six  inches  in  length,  and  in  Its  appearance  greatly  re¬ 
sembles  the  Salamander,  (which  see.)  On  the  back  the 
color  is  a  dark  brown  ;  the  sides  are  speckled  with  spots, 
and  the  under-surface  of  the  body  Is  a  bright  orange, 
variegated  with  black  patches.  The  head  is  rather 
small,  and  the  eyes  are  of  a  bright  golden  hue  ;  the  tail 
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Expiring  :  In  Hopes  of  a  Refurrection  to  Life  again 


AM^mry 

I  to  be  ob¬ 
liged  to 
acquaint  my 
Readers,  that  as 
The  St  amp- act 
is  fear’d  to  be  ob¬ 
ligatory  upon  us 
after  the  First 
of  November 
enfuing,  (the  fa¬ 
tal  To-morrow) 
the  Publifiier  of 
this  Paper,  una¬ 
ble  to  bear  the 
Burthen,  has 
thought  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  stop 
awhile,  in  order 
to  deliberate, 


whether  any 

methods  can  be 
found  to  elude 
theChains  forged 
for  us,  and  ef- 
cape  the  infup- 
portable  Slav¬ 
ery  ;  which  it  is 
hoped,  from  the 
lafl  Reprefenta- 
tions  now  made 
againfl  the  Adi, 
may  be  effected. 
JHean  while,  I 
muff  earneflly 
Requefl  every 
Individual  of  my 
Subfcribcr* ,  ma¬ 
ny  of  whom  have 
been  long  behind 


LtancT^u^tiiey 

would  immedi¬ 
ately  difeharge 
their  refpedlive 
Arrers,  that  I 
may  be  able,  not 
only  to  fupport 
myfelf  during 
the  Interval,  but 
be  better  prepar¬ 
ed  to  proceed 
again  with  this 
Paper,  whenever 
an  opening  for 
that  Purpofe  ap¬ 
pears,  which  I 
hope  will  be 
foon. 

WM.  BRADFORD. 


During  the  revolutionary  epoch,  journalism  in  this 
country  maintained  its  ground,  each  side  being  repre¬ 
sented  by  its  party  organs.  In  1794,  the  Commercial 
Advertiser,  the  aeuior  of  the  existing  New  York  jour¬ 
nals,  appeared,  and,  in  1801,  was  followed  by  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Phst,  now  under  the  editorial  rule  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Cullen  Bryant.  In  1S28,  the  number  of  newspapers  in 
the  U.  States  had  increased  to  852,  with  a  yearly  issue 
of  68,117,776  copies.  In  1833,  the  first  “penny  paper,” 
the  Sun ,  was  founded  in  New  York  by  Benj.  H.  Day. 
It  was  about  12  inches  square,  and  being  sold  for  one 
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Fig.  1942.  — WATKn-KEWT, 

(Triton  aquatieve.) 

is  flattened  In  form,  and  has  thin  edges  at  the  extrem¬ 
ities ;  and  the  limbs  are  short,  the  lore-feet  being  di¬ 
vided  into  four,  and  the  hind  into  five  toes.  The  newt 
Inhabits  shady  places  and  stagnant  waters,  and  lives 
principally  on  insects,  of  which  it  consumes  an  immense 
quantity.  Besides  the  great  wafer-newt  there  is  the 
common  water-newt,  Triton  aquaticus,  common  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  which,  in  its  habits  and  appearance,  so 
closely  resembles  the  former,  as  not  to  need  a  distinct 
description.  Other  species,  from  4  to  12  Inches  long) 
are  also  found  in  tlie  United  States. 

Now  Tes  t  am  out,  n.  (Script.)  gee  Bible. 

Now  toil.  Sir  Isaac,  the  greatest  of  English  philoso¬ 
phers,  a  mathematician,  and  astronomer,  was  horn  at 
Woolthorpe,  Lincolnshire,  1642.  Losing  his  father  in 
his  childhood,  the  care  of  him  devolved  on  his  mother, 
who  gave  him  an  excellent  education.  In  1654  he  was 
sent  to  Grantham  School,  and  at  the  age  of  18  removed 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  had  the  learned 
Isaac  Barrow  for  his  tutor.  After  going  through  Eu¬ 
clid's  Elements.  In*  proceeded  to  the  study  of  Descartes’ 
Geometry,  with  Oughtreda  Claris  and  Kepler’s  Optics, 
in  all  of  which  he  made  marginal  botes.  It  was  in  this 
early  course  that  he  invented  the  method  of  fluxions, 
which  he  afterwards  brought  to  perfection,  though  his 
claim  to  the  discovery  was  nnjustly  contested  by  Leib¬ 
nitz.  At  the  age  of  22  N.  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  and  about  the  same  time  he  applied  himself  to 
the  grinding  of 
object-glasses 
for  telescopes ; 
and  having  pro¬ 
cured  a  glass 
prism  in  order 
to  investigate 
the  phenomena 
of  colors  dis¬ 
covered  by  Gri¬ 
maldi,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  ob¬ 
servations  was 
his  new  theory 
of  light  and  col¬ 
ors.  It  was  not 
long  after  this, 
that  he  made 
his  grand  dis-  j 
co  very  of  the 
law  of  gnivita- 
tion  ;  hut  it  was 
not  till  1689  Fig.  1943.  —  sir  Isaac  kewtow. 
that  the  New¬ 
tonian  system  was  first  published  in  his  great  work,  the 
Philosophise  Naturalist  Principia  Mathrmutica.  On  his 
return  to  the  university,  in  1667,  he  was  chosen  Fellow 
of  his  college,  and  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  succeeded  Dr  Barrow  in  the 
mathematical  professorship,  on  which  occasion  he  rend 
a  course  of  optical  lectures  in  Latin.  He  had  not  fin¬ 
ished  them  in  1691,  when  he  was  chosen  Fellow  of  the 
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Royal  Society,  to  which  learned  body  he  communicated 
his  theory  of  light  and  colors,  with  an  account  of  a  new 
telescope  invented  by  him,  and  other  interesting  papers. 
Wheu  the  privileges  of  the  university  of  Cambridge 
were  attacked  by  Janies  II.,  Ar.  was  appointed  to  appear 
as  one  of  the  delegates  in  the  High  Com  mission  Court.  He 
was  next  chosen  a  member  of  the  Convention  Parlia¬ 
ment.,  in  which  he  sat  till  it  was  dissolved.  In  1090  he 
was  made  Warden  of  the  Mint,  and  afterwards  Master; 
which  latter  place  he  held  with  the  greatest  honor  till 
his  death.  On  his  last  promotion  he  nominated  Dr. 
Whiston  to  All  his  chair  at  Cambridge,  assigning  to  him 
the  profits  of  the  place,  and  resigned  it  entirely  to  him  in 
1703.  During  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  President  of 
the  Royal  Society,  in  which  station  he  continued  25  i 
years.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci-I 
ences  at  Paris,  having  been  chosen  in  1699.  In  1704  he 
published  his  treatise  on  Optics;  but  the  whole  merit 
of  this  extraordinary  work  was  not  at  first  appreciated. 
In  1705  he  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  from  I 
Queen  Anne;  and  he  D.  March  20, 1727.  On  the  28th  his 
body  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  from 
whence  it  was  conveyed  to  Westminster  Abbey,  the  pall 
being  borne  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  two  dukes,  and 
three  earls.  A  monument  was  afterwards  erected  toi 
his  memory;  and  his  statue,  by  Roubiliac,  has  been 
placed  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  enjoyed  his 
faculties  to  the  close  of  his  long  life.  His  temper,  also, 
was  remarkably  even,  and  he  had  the  humility  which , 
always  accompanies  real  greatness.  The  common  esti¬ 
mate,  however,  of  his  almost  superhuman  calmness  and 
freedom  from  self-love,  is  contradicted  by  the  stories  of 
his  dispute  with  Leibnitz,  and  his  unjust  treatment  of 
Flamstead.  N.  was  not  only  a  philosopher,  but  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  elucidating  the  sa¬ 
cred  Scriptures.  When  his  friends  expressed  their  ad¬ 
miration  of  his  discoveries,  he  said,  “To  myself  I  seem 
to  have  been  as  a  child  playing  on  the  sea-shore,  while 
the  immense  ocean  of  truth  lay  unexplored  before  me  ” 
The  fullest  account  of  N.  is  to  be  found  in  Sir  D.  Brews¬ 
ter’s  Memoirs  of  the,  Life ,  Writings  and  Discoveries  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  published  in  1855. 

New'ton,  in  Alabama ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Dale  co. 

Newton,  in  A  r  leans  as,  a  N.N.W.  co. ;  area,  abt.  800  sq. 
m.  Divers.  Buffalo  Fork  of  White  River,  and  numer¬ 
ous  less  important  streams.  Surface ,  hilly,  and  in  the 
S.  part  mountainous;  soil ,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Jas¬ 
per.  l*op.  abt.  3,700. 

Newton,  in  Georgia ,  a  N.  by  W.  central  co. ;  area ,  abt. 
300  sq.  in.  Divers  South.  Yellow,  and  Alcovy  rivers. 
Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Gran- 
ite  and  iron,  with  some  gold.  Cap.  Covington.  Pop. 
abt.  15,000. —  A  post-village,  cap.  of  Baker  co.,  abt.  130 
m  S.8.W.  of  Milledgvville. 

Newton,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  and  township,  cap. 
of  Jasper  co.,  abt.  130  ni.  E.S.E.  of  Springfield. 

Newton,  in  Indiana ,  a  N.W.  co.,  adjoining  Illinois; 
area,  abt.  420  sq.  m.  Divers.  Kankakee  and  Iroquois  I 
rivers,  with  several  smaller  streams  and  lakes.  Surface, 
nearly  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Kent.  P>p.  (1S70),  5,826. 

—  A  township  of  Jasper  co. ;  pop.  abt.  HuO. 

Newton,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Buchanan  co. ;  pop. 
955.  —  A  twp.  of  Carroll  co.;  pop.  323. —  A  town,  cap. 
of  Jasper  co.,  abt.  35  in.  N.E.  of  Des  MoiiTSs  ;  pop.  3,016.  i 

Newton,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Middle¬ 
sex  co. :  pop.  (1870),  12,825. 

Newton,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-township  of  Calhoun  co.; 
pop.  abt.  1.600. 

Newton,  in  Mississippi,  a  S.E.  central  co. ;  area,  abt. 
580  sq.  m.  Divers.  Chickasawha  River,  and  some 
smaller  streams.  Surface ,  generally  level;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Decatur.  Pop.  abt.  11,000. 

Newton,  in  Missouri,  a  S.W.  co.,  adjoining  Indian1 
Territory  on  the  W. ;  area ,  abt.  750  sq.  m.  Divers.  I 
Shoal,  Oliver,  Centre,  and  other  creeks.  Surface ,  gener¬ 
ally  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Neosho.  Pop.  abt.  12.W00. 

New’ toil,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of  Rock¬ 
ingham  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Newton,  in  New  Jrsey,  a  township  of  Camden  co. ; 
pop  abt.  6,000.  —  A  post-borough  and  township,  cap.  of 
Sussex  co.,  abt.  68  m.  N.  of  Trenton;  pop.  of  township 
abt.  3,000. 

Newton,  In  N.  Carolina ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Ca¬ 
tawba  co.,  abt.  175  m.  W.  of  Raleigh. 

Newton,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Allen  co.,  abt.  16  m.  S.E. 
of  Lima. — A  township  of  Licking  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. — 
A  township  of  Miami  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,000. —  A  township 
of  Muskingum  co.;  pop.  abt.  3,100.  —  A  township  of 
Pike  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,400.  —  A  township  of  Trumbull 
CO. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200. —  A  village  of  Union  co.,  abt.  40  in. 
N.W.  of  Columbus. 

New  ton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Luzerne  co. ; 
p  >p  abt.  1,200. 

Newton,  in  Texas,  an  E  co , adjoining  Louisiana;  area, 
abt.  1.200  sq  m.  Divers.  Sabine  River,  and  Can ey  and 
B.g  C<>w  creeks.  Surface.,  diversified;  soil,  very  fertile. 
(<tp.  Burkevilie.  1  bp.  abt.  3,1 19. 

Newton,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Manitowoc 
co.;  pop.  abt  2,500. 

Newton  t’en'tre,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Middlesex  co.,  abt.  8  m.  W.S.W.  of  Boston. 

New' ton  C’or'ner.  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  co  .  abt.  7  m.  W.  of  Boston. 

Newton  De'pot,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  post-village 
of  Rockingham  co..  abt.  40  in.  N.  of  Boston. 

Newton  Fac  tory,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of 
Newton  co.,  abt.  50  in.  N.W.  of  Milledgevtlle. 

New'ton  Falls,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Trumbull 
co.,  abt.  50  m.  S.E.  of  Cleveland. 

Newton  Ham  ilton,  in  1’ennsylvania.  See  IIamil- ' 
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Newto  nia,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Newton  co., 
abt.  11  in.  E.  of  Neosho. 

Newto'nian  System.  See  Solar  System. 

New'ton  Lower  B  alls,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Middlesex  co.,  abt.  11  ni.  W.  of  Boston. 

Newton  Stew  art.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of 
Orange  co.,  abt.  112  in.  S.  bv  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

New'ton  B'pper  Falls,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post- 
village  of  Middlesex  co..  abt.  9  in.  W.  of  Boston. 

New'ton vi lie,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Middlesex  co..  abt.  8  in.  W.  of  Boston. 

Newton  ville.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clermont  co., 
abt.  28  m.  E.N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

Ncw'town,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-borougli  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Fairfield  co.,  abt.  24  in.  W.N.W.  of  New  Haven  ; 
pop.  of  township  abt  4,500. 

Newtown,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Livingston  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Newtown,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Fountain  co., 
abt.  14  in.  E.N.E.  of  Covington. 

Newtown,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Pottawattoraieco.,  abt. 
37  m.  E.N.E.  of  Omaha  City. 

Newtown,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Scott  co.,  abt. 
22  in  E.  of  Frank  tort. 

Newtown,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Worcester 
co.,  abt.  15  m.  S.W.  of  Snow  Hill. 

Newtown,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of  Duke’s  co., 
abt.  75  in.  S.E  by  S.  of  Boston. 

Newtow  n,  in  Mississippi,  u  village  of  Hinds  co.,  abt. 
15  in.  S.  by  W.  of  Jackson. 

Newtown,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Putnam  co., 
abt.  50  in.  N.W.  of  La  Clede. 

Newtown,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Queen’s  co.,  abt.  150  til.  S.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  21.000. 

Newtown,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  abt. 
10  m.  E.  of  Cincinnati. 

N  ewtown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Bucks  co.,  abt.  20  in.  N.E.  of  Philadelphia  ;  pop. 
abr.  2,200. —  A  township  of  Cumberland  co. ;  pop .  abt. 
3,509.  —  A  township  of  Delaware  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100.  — 
A  village  of  Greene  co  ,  abt.  10  in.  S.E.  of  Waynesburg. 

Newtown,  or  Stephensburo,  in  Virginia ,  a  village  of 
Frederick  co..  abt.  8  in.  S.  by  E.  of  Winchester. — A  post¬ 
village  of  King  and  Queen's  co.,  abt.  38  m.  N.E.  of 
Richmond. 

New'town-Ards,aseaport-town  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster, 
co.  Down,  abt  10  in.  E  of  Belfast;  pop.  10.000. 

New  town  Bar'ry,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co. 
Wexford,  abt.  3  in.  S.  of  Clonegal  ;  pop.  1.400. 

New  town  Creek,  in  New  York,  enters  the  East 
River  from  Queen’s  co.,  opposite  New  York  city. 

New  town  Hamilton,  a  town  of  Irelaud,  in  Ulster, 
co.  Armagh;  pop.  1,200. 

Newtow n-Iiimava<rcly,  a  market-town  of  Ireland, 

in  Ulster,  abt.  15  m.  N.E.  of  Londonderry;  pop.  3,000. 

New  tow  n -Stew 'art,  formerly  Lislas,  a  town  of  Ire¬ 
land.  in  Ulster,  a  co.  of  Londonderry,  abt.  5  ni.  W.  of 
Gorton;  pop.  1,400. 

New  Tren  ton,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Franklin 
co..  abt.  30  m.  N.W.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

New  Tri'er,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Cook  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1.800. 

New  Tripoli,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Lehigh  co.,  abt.  85  in.  E.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

New  FI  ill,  or  Neu  Ui.m,  in  Minnesota,  a  town,  cap.  of 
Brown  co..  abt.  24  m.  W.  of  St.  Peter's. 

New  Ftreclit,  (u'trekt.)  in  New  York,  a.  township  of 
King’s  co  ;  pop.  abt-  3,800. 

New  Yer'non,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Morris 
co  ,  abt.  5  m.  S.  of  Morristown. 

New  Vernon,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Orange  co., 
abt.  65  in.  N.W.  of  New  York  city. 

New  Vernon,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  and 
post-township  of  Mercer  co.,  abt.  18  m.  S.  of  Meadville  ; 
pop.  900. 

New  Yien'na,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co., 
abt.  II  m.  S.E.  of  Wilmington. 

New  Yil'lage,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post- village  of  Warren 
co..  abt.  52  m.  N.N.W.  of  Trenton. 

New' ville, in  Indiana ,  a  post-township  of  Do  Kalb  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,200.  —  A  village  of  Wells  co.,abt.  100  in.  N.E. 
of  Indianapolis. 

New'' ville,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Herkimer  co., 
abt.  65  in.  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

Xewville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Richland  co.,  abt. 
12  in.  S.E.  of  Mansfield. 

New  ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Cumber¬ 
land  co.,  abt.  12  m.  S.W.  of  Carlisle. 

New  Yine'yaril,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Frank¬ 
lin  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

New  Wake'lielil.  in  A labama,  village  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co.,  aid.  164  ni.  S.  by  W.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

New  Washington,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of 
Clark**  co..  abt.  18  m.  S.W.  of  Madison. 

New  Washington,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village 
of  Clearfield  co.,  abt.  135  m.  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Newr  Wav'erly,  or  Waverly,  in  Indiana,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Cass  eo..  abt.  8  ni.  E.  of  Logansport. 

New'  Westmin'ster,  a  town,  cap.  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  on  the  Fraser  River,  70  in.  N.N.E.  of  Victoria;  pop. 
abt.  1.500. 

New  Wil'niington,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village 
and  township  of  Lawrence  co.,  abt.  8  m.  S.W.  of  Mercer. 

New  Win  chester,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of 
Hendricks  e»».,  aid.  27  m.  W  of  Indianapolis. 

New  Wind'sor,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Carroll 
co.,  aid.  30  in.  N.W.  of  Baltimore. 

New  Windsor,  in  New  York,  a  village  and  township 
of  Orange  co.,  abt.  85  in.  S.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  of  township, 
abt.  3,200. 
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Xfw  Wine,  in  Iowa,  a  village  and  township  of  Dir 
buqiie  co  ,  abt.  20  in.  W.  by  N.of  Dubuque  ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship,  1.827. 

New  Wood  stock,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Madison  co.,  abt.  24  in.  S.E.  of  Syracuse. 

New'-Year,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  beginning  of  the 
year  ;  as,  a  New-Year's  gift. 

New'- Year ’s« Day ,  n.  The  day  on  which  the  year 
commences;  the  first  of  January  ;  usually  called  New- 
Year ,  or  New-Year's.  The  celebration  of  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  new  year  dates  from  high  antiquity.  The 
Jews  regarded  it  as  the  anniversary  of  Adam's  birth¬ 
day,  and  celebrated  it  with  splendid  entertainments  — 
a  practice  which  they  have  continued  down  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  The  Romans  also  made  this  a  holiday,  i.nd 
dedicated  it  to  Janus  with  rich  and  numerous  sacrifices  ; 
the  newly  elected  magistrates  entered  upon  their  duties 
on  this  day;  the  people  made  each  other  presents  of 
gilt  dates,  figs,  and  plums;  and  even  the  emperors  re¬ 
ceived  from  their  subjects  New-Year's  gifts,  which  at  a 
later  period  it  became  compulsory  to  bestow.  From  the 
Romans  the  custom  of  making  presents  on  New-Year’s 
day  was  borrowed  by  the  Christians,  by  whom  it  was 
long  retained;  but  even  in  those  countries  where  it  has 
lingered  longest,  it  is  falling  rapidly  into  desuetude. 

Nt*w-Year‘s  IsEamK,  in  the  8  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Staten  Land  :  Lat.  54°  41'  S.,  Lon.  64°  28'  W. 

New  York,  one  of  the  U.  States  of  America,  and, 
though  not  the  largest,  one  of  the  most  important 
States  of  the  Union.  It  extends  between  40°  and  45° 
N.  Lat.,  and  70°  and  S0°  W.  Lon.  Its  shape,  exclusive 
of  Long  Island,  at  its  S.  extremity,  is  nearly  triangular; 
it  has  E.  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont,  N. 
and  N.W.,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  being  separated 
from  the  latter  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Erie;  and  8.  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  the 
Atlantic.  Length.  E.  to  \V.  including  Long  Island.  412 
m.;  maximum  breadth,  311  m.  Area,  47,000  sq.  m.,  or 
32,332,160  acres.  Although  one  corner  only  of  the  main¬ 
land  touches  the  Atlantic,  the  seaboard  of  the  State  is 
extended  by  Long  Island,  Staten  Island,  Ac.,  to  246  m.; 
while  it  has  a  lake  coast-line  of  352  in.,  and  281  m.  of 
border,  or  navigable  rivers. —  Gen.  Dtsc.  The  State  may 
be  described  generally  as  an  elevated  region  witli  ex¬ 
tensive  indentations  in  various  parts  below  its  average 
level.  The  most  remarkable  depressions  which  occur 
in  the  surface  are  the  important  valleys  of  t lie  Hudson 
and  Mohaw  k  rivers,  by  means  of  which,  and  the  canal 
system  incidental  to  them,  the  basin  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  is  at  many  points  placed  in  communication  with 
the  Atlantic.  The  Blue  Ridge  of  the  Alleghanies  ter¬ 
minates  in  this  State  in  the  Highlands,  whose  peaks 
have  a  mean  altitude  of  1,500  feet  above  the  Hudson 
tide-water;  to  the  N.  of  these  again,  the  Catskill  group 
rise  to  a  superior  height,  their  highest  summit.  Round 
Top,  having  an  elevation  of  3,804  feet.  The  Adirondack 
range  in  the  wild  region  W.  of  Lake  Champlain,  has 
for  its  principal  peaks  Mount  Marcy  and  Mount  An¬ 
thony,  5.337  and  5,000  feet  high,  respectively.  Divers. 
The  chief  river  of  the  State  is  tin*  Hudson,  a  broad  and 
deep  stream  with  a  tidal  flow  of  150  in.,  and  traversing 
a  country  almost  unrivalled  for  picturesqiieness  of 
scenery.  The  St.  Lawrence,  which  forms  its  N.  boun¬ 
dary  as  aforesaid,  the  Genesee,  Osw’cgo.  Mohawk.  Os- 
wegatchie,  St.  Regis,  and  the  head-waters  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  Susquehanna,  and  Alleghany,  form  the  remaining 
chief  constituents  of  the  riparian  system  of  the  State. 
Several  lakes  of  considerable  size  are  interspersed 
throughout  the  State,  the  larger  ones  being  those  of 
Champlain,  Oneida,  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Canandaigua, 
George,  and  Chautauqua.  Cataracts  of  the  first  order 
are  also  contained  within  its  limits,  ns  the  famous  Falls 
of  Niagara,  of  the  Trenton,  of  the  Genesee,  of  the  Cats¬ 
kill,  and  the  Taglianic  Falls,  —  all  of  which  are  de¬ 
scribed  elsewhere  in  this  work. —  Geol.and  Min.  Gneiss 
and  granite  are 
the  most  abun¬ 
dant  primary 
rocks,  and  car¬ 
boniferous  slate, 
greywacke,  and 
limestone  the 
principal  transi¬ 
tion  and  secon¬ 
dary  formations 
In  the  latter,  to 
the  S.  of  Lake 
Erie,  many  salt 
springs  exist,  a 
bushel  of  salt 
being  obtained 
from  45  gallons 
of  brine.  Produc¬ 
tive  salt-beds  also 
occur  in  the  N. 
central  part  of  the  State,  near  Syracuse, and  in  1878  large 
new  salt  deposits  were  disc,  in  Onondago  co.  Iron  is  ex¬ 
tremely  plentiful  in  the  N.,  where  a  layer  of  argilla¬ 
ceous  iron  ore,  yielding  from  15  to  30  per  cent,  of  metal, 
extends  E.  and  YY.  for  200  rn.  Iti  the  Highlands  are 
many  beds  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  numerous  deposits 
of  white  marble  also  are  worked  at  several  localities. 
As  the  rocks  of  the  Appalachian  system  are  traced  from 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  those  of  a  later  period 
than  the  Hudson  River  slates,  instead  of  crossing  the 
river  on  the  general  range  of  the  outcrop  toward  the 
N.E.,  are  deflected  toward  the  N.W.  before  reaching  the 
Mohawk  River,  the  great  development  of  azoic  rocks  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  State  seeming  to  split  and  turn  aside 
these  stratified  formations.  This  is  the  case  with  all 
that  group  of  Silurian  rocks  which  compose  the  Sha 
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wangunk  Mountains,  and  run  parallel  with  this  ridge  I 
from  the  N.YV.  corner  of  Now  Jersey  to  the  Hudson 
River  at  Kondout.  In  the  valley  W.  of  the  mountains 
are  the  limestones  and  shales  of  the  Helderberg  and 
Hamilton  groups.  These  rocks,  as  they  approach  the1 
Hudson  River,  sweep  around  to  the  YV  ,  the  great 
length  of  the  State,  and  pass  across  the  head  of  the 
Niagara  River  into  Canada.  In  the  intermediate  forma-! 
tions  are  included  the  lead  and  copper  ores  of  the  Sha- 
wangunk  grit,  the  fossil iferous  iron  ores  of  the  Clinton 
group  near  Oneida  Lake,  and  the  salt  and  gypsum  beds 
of  the  Onondaga  group.  Gypsum  occurs  in  large  de¬ 
posits,  and  is  highly  useful  in  agriculture,  being  used 
generally  in  the  proportion  of  about  a  ton  to  10  or  15 
acres  of  soil.  An  argillaceous  limestone  which  makes 
a  valuable  cement,  lead,  marble,  and  peat,  are  the  other 
chief  mineral  developments.  Coal  in  small  quantities 
has  h**en  found,  and  also  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  in 
the  YY .  part  of  the  State.  Among  the  numerous  mineral 
Springs,  those  of  Saratoga  and  Ballston  Spa  are  the 
most  frequented  watering-places  of  their  kind  through- 
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out  the  Union. —  Metcnrol.  The  climate  is  very  variable; 
but  an  estimate  of  live  years  gives  10°  Fulir.  as  the  mean 
annual  temperature  of  the  whole  State.  Thunder¬ 
storms  accompanied  with  lightning  occur  frequently 
during  the  summer  solstice,  but  the  atmosphere  is,  for! 
the  most  part,  dry  and  equable,  and  the  State  is.  in 
general,  very  healthy. —  Soil,  Prod.,  and  Agric.  In  the! 
N.  and  S.YY\  parts  of  the  State  much  of  the  surface  Is ) 
covered  with  forests,  and  the  principal  business  of  the 
residents  in  these  districts  is  the  getting  in  and  selling 
lumber.  There  is  little  or  no.  underwood,  and  in  culti¬ 
vated  tracts,  wherever  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  lias 
been  cleared,  the  woodland  of  a  farm  bears  as  high  a! 
price  per  acre  as  the  land  actually  cleared.  The  trees 
are  sometimes  above  80  feet  in  height.  Numerous  va¬ 
rieties  of  oak,  the  hickory,  black-walnut,  chestnut, 
plane  { PUitunus  occidental  is),  maple,  ash,  beech,  elm, 
tulip-tree  [Lirio  lendron  tulipiferu),  here  called  poplar, 
and  wild  cherry,  are  ordinary  trees,  with  red  cedar  and 
pine.  The  locust-tree,  which  is  not  indigenous  to  the 
State,  and  the  cedar,  have  been  extensively  planted, 
for  the  purpose  especially  of  ship-building.  The  soil 
in  the  S.  is  rather  unfertile,  but  it  improves  on  pro¬ 
ceeding  northward.  Along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  and  in  the  region  around  the  Oneida,  it  is 
well  adapted  for  grain  -  growing:  upon  the  whole, 
however,  the  rearing  of  live-stock  is  the  most  prof¬ 
itable  branch  of  rural  industry,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  State,  especially  about  its  centre,  is  appropriated 
to  sheep  farming.  The  principal  wheat  district  com¬ 
mences  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  abt.  Lon.  75°,  and 
extends  W.  to  the  great  lakes,  including  the  fertile 
Seneca  valley  and  the  Genesee  country.  The  average 
produce  of  wheat  is  estimated  at  from  25  to  30  bushels 
per  acre;  but  from  40  to 50  bushels  are  frequently  reaped, 
and  instances  have  occurred  of  upwards  of  So  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  25  of  Indian  corn,  per  acre  having  been  har¬ 
vested.  Apples,  pears,  and  cherries  succeed  admirably 
well.  The  apples  called  Newtown  pippins,  produced  in 
this  State,  are  superior  t<»  any  grown  in  Europe.  and  are 
extensively  exported  to  England.  In  tlu*  remote  parts 
of  the  State,  the  original  log  cabins  still  remain  upon 
farms  well  cleared,  well  fenced,  and  under  high  culti¬ 
vation;  but  even  there  they  are  gradually  giving  way 
to  more  substantial  and  commodious  buildings,  and,  in 
many  cases,  to  large  and  elegant  mansions.  In  the 
grazing  counties,  the  buildings  are  generally  of  a 
better  character  than  in  the  purely  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts.  Long  Island,  and  the  adjacent  county  of  West¬ 
chester,  though  comparatively  unproductive,  are  more 
improved  and  better  farmed  than  most  other  parts 
of  the  State,  probably  in  consequence  of  their  vicinage 
to  the  city  of  New  York.  Agriculture,  however,  is 
everywhere  improving.  Agricultural  societies  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  co.,  and  the  State  govt,  has  con¬ 
tributed  large  funds  for  the  promotion  of  their  objects, 
especially  in  premiums  for  raising  the  best  crops.  (Fur¬ 
ther  allusion  will  l»e  made  to  State  encouragement  of 
agriculture  in  another  place  in  this  article.)  In  many 
parts,  where  the  soil  is  inferior,  it  has  been  found  that 
grazing  husbandry  h  is  been  substituted  for  tillage,  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  Erie  Canal  has  brought  the  produce  of 
the  more  fertile  W.  cos.  of  the  State  into  competition 
with  those  of  the  E.  Land  is  almost  always  in  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  the  proprietor,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
cap.  and  some  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns.  When  it 
is  let,  it  is  generally  on  the  metayer  principle,  the  land¬ 
lord  providing  half  the  seed,  and  receiving  half  the  pro¬ 
duce:  and.  in  the  case  of  pasture  farms,  half  the  stock 
belongs  to  the  proprietor.  Wheat  is  the  most  valuable 


crop,  and  the  attention  of  the  farmers  seems  chiefly  I 
directed  to  the  raising  enough  of  maize  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  only,  and  of  wheat  for  sale.  A  good  deal  of  j 
buckwheat  and  rye  is  grown,  but  the  degree  of  heat  is 
not  favorable  for  oats  and  barley.  Potatoes,  turnips, 
and  ot  her  root  crops  are  not  at  all  general  in  large  fields' 
Indian  corn  is  sown  during  t lie  latter  half  of  May,  in 
drills,  from  3%  to  4  ft.  apart,  and  is  harvested  in  Oct.,  or 
sometimes  later.  The  cultivation  of  this  and  other  crops 
is  largely  done  by  means  of  the  improved  implements 
ot  agriculture,  many  of  which  are  the  invention  of  cit¬ 
izens  of  tli is  commonwealth.  From  35  to  40  bushels  an 
acre  is  considered  a  good  average  crop  of  maize ;  the  same 
proportion  ot  wheat,  however,  is  esteemed  a  very  abun¬ 
dant  crop.  Hops  are  extensively  grown.  Hay  is  easily 
made,  the  sun  in  the  hav-makiiig  season  being  very 
powerful,  and,  like  other  crops  in  this  State,  it  is  seldom 
damaged  by  bad  weather.  Clover  and  all  sorts  of  grass 
are  used.  The  soil  and  temperature  of  this  Mate  are 
well  adapted  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  crops  and  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone.  Somewhat 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total  area  of  the  State  is  im¬ 
proved  and  under  successful  cultivation:  37  per  cent, 
ot  the  ameliorated  laud  is  devoted  to  pasturage,  *25  per 
cent,  to  meadow  lands.  37  per  cent,  to  the  raising  of  oats, 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  and  barley,  ami  1 
per  cent,  to  the  minor  crops  and  gardens.  In  the 
northern  counties  and  the  highland  regions  along  the 
southern  border,  and  near  the  Hudson,  stock  and  sheep 
rearing,  and  dairy  farming,  are  the  almost  exclusive 
agricultural  pursuits;  while  the  low-lands  that  form 
the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  western  portion 
of  the  State,  are  best  adapted  to  cereal  productions. 
Broom  corn  has  long  been  the  staple  crop  of  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  Valley  and  its  sub-vales;  tobacco  is  extensively 
raised  in  the  Chemung  Valley,  am  Onondaga  and  Wayne  { 
cos.;  grapes  are  raised  in  several  of  the  central  lake 
valleys,  and  maple-sugar  is  an  important  product 
ot  the  northern  and  central  counties.  Orchards  are 
highly  productive.  Various  kinds  of  excellent  apples 
are  grown,  audagood  deal  of  interior  cider  is  made  Irom 
the  crab  fruit,  selling  at  from  $2  to  $4  per  barrel  of  30 
wine  gallons.  Melons  and  pumpkins  are  raised  for  do¬ 
mestic  use,  and  for  cattle-feeding.  Great  exertions  are 
being  made  to  improve  the  breeds  of  cattle  and  horses 
by  importations  of  the  best  English  stock  of  cattle  and 
in  selecting  superior  stud  horses.  Dairy  produce  forms 
an  important  element  in  the  rural  economy  of  the  State. 
Milch -cows  sometimes  yield  10  or  11  lbs.  of  butter  a 
week,  and,  perhaps,  20  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  The  man¬ 
ufacture  ot  cheese,  both  for  home  use  and  export,  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  and  the  exportation  to 
England  lias  become  within  recent  years  a  heavy  annual 
item  of  commerce.  The  price  of  ordinary  horses  iuiis 
from  $80  to  $125.  Sheep  are  less  attended  to  than  they 
deserve  in  a  country  where  the  dryness  of  the  weather 
preserves  them  from  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject  in 
other  lands.  The  merinoe*,  and  crosses  with  them,  are 
the  breeds  generally  seen;  the  mutton  is  generally  of  infe¬ 
rior  quality.  The  great  extent  of  the  forests  favors  the 
breeding  of  hogs,  which  thrive  well,  and,  before  being 
slaughtered,  are  usually  fattened  with  maize  or  meal. 
Turkeys,  guinea  fowl,  and  the  usual  kinds  of  domestic  I 
poultry  are  in  great  abundance.  The  agricultural  yield! 
of  the  State,  for  the  year  1868,  exhibited  the  following 
statistical  resume: 


Product. 

Amount  of 
crop. 

Acres  un¬ 
der  cult'n. 

Total  value. 

Indian  corn  .... 

-bush. 

20,910.000 

653,437 

$23,419,200 

Wheat  . 

.  “ 

8,497.000 

581, 9S6 

17,673,760 

Rye  . 

.  “ 

4.845,0(10 

320,860 

6,637,650 

Oits  . 

.  “ 

25,000,000 

961,538 

18,500,000 

Barley  . 

<« 

3,840.000 

179,439 

6,835,200 

Buckwheat .... 

u 

5,886,000 

298.781 

5.944,680 

Potatoes  . 

It 

25,340,000 

269,574 

19,258,400 

Tobacco  . 

lbs. 

12.000,000 

15,000 

1,500,000 

Hay . 

tons. 

4,500,000 

4,500,000 

67,500,000 

Total . 

7,780,615 

$167,268,890 

The  yield  of  the  above  products  showed,  therefore,  an 
average  acreage  and  valuation,  as  follows  :  corn,  32  hush 
=$35. *4 ;  wheat,  14*6  =  $30.36;  rye,  15*1  =$20.68;  oats. 
26  =  $19.24;  barley,  21  *4  =  $38.09;  buckwheat,  197  = 
$19.89;  potatoes,  94=$71. 44 ;  tobacco,  800  lbs. =$100; 
bay,  1  ton  =$15.00 ;  aggregating  an  average  cash  value 
of  $21.49  per  acre.  An  increased  breadth  of  11,990  acres 
of  maize  was  reaped  in  t lie  above-named  year.  Returns 
of  live-stock  for  the  same  period  presented  the  follow¬ 
ing  numbers  and  values:  Horses,  459.502=$48,146,61 9 ; 
mules,  2, 1 81 =$290, 029;  oxen  and  neat  cattle,  748.349= 
$34,925,447  ;  milch-cows,  1,459,866  =  $79,037.1 45;  sheep 
4.247,359  =  $12,954,444;  hogs,  6 16.696 =$7 ,41 2, 685 ;  repre¬ 
senting.  in  total  values,  $182,766,369,  —  a  larger  exhibit 
than  is  furnished  by  any  other  State  of  the  Union.  The 
annual  dairy  product  of  the  State,  added  to  the  wool-clip, 
is  estimated  at  not  less  than  $100,000,000  in  round  num¬ 
bers.  and  the  quantity  of  cheese  manufactured  at  105,- 
000.000  lbs.  The  report  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society  for  1868,  spoke  favorably 
of  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  State,  and  claimed 
that,  as  a  whole,  farming  interests  were  advancing;  and 
that,  taking  the  State  altogether,  the  year  was  one  of  pro¬ 
gress.  The  treasurer  reported  the  average  total  receipts 
of  the  society  for  each  year  of  the  decade  1858-1867,  to 
have  been  $14,511.57,  only  $805  of  which  came  from  the 
State  treasury;  and  the  total  average  yearly  expenses 
$13,618.08,  making  the  average  annual  surplus  $893.49. 
During  the  year  reports  were  received  from  51  county 
societies  and  35  town  societies  and  farmers’  clubs,  all  of 
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which  were  apparently  in  a  prosperous  condition,  pecuni¬ 
arily  and  otherwise.  —  Pol.  Dio.  The  State  is  partitioned 
into  60  counties,  viz.; 


Albany, 

Franklin, 

Oneida, 

Schuyler, 

A  lleghany, 

Fulton, 

Onondaga, 

Seneca, 

Broome, 

(ieuesce, 

Ontario, 

Steuben, 

Cattaraugus, 

Greene, 

Orunge, 

St.  Lawrence, 

Cayuga, 

Hamilton, 

Orleans, 

Suffolk, 

Chautauqua, 

Herkimer, 

Oswego, 

SullivuL, 

Chemung, 

JeiTersou, 

Otsego, 

Tioga, 

Chenango, 

King's, 

Putnam, 

Tompkins, 

Clinton, 

Lewis, 

(Queen's, 

Ulster, 

Columbia, 

Livingston, 

Rensselaer, 

Warren, 

Cortland, 

Madison, 

Richmond, 

Washington, 

Delaware, 

Monroe, 

Rockluud, 

Wayne, 

Dr ‘chess, 

Montgomery, 

Saratoga, 

Westchester, 

Krie, 

New  York, 

Schenectady, 

Wyoming, 

Essex, 

Niagara, 

Schoharie, 

Yatts. 

Cities  and  towns.  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Albany  (State 
cap.),  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Troy,  Oswego,  Utica, 
Batavia,  Newburgh,  Hudson,  Binghamton,  Auburn, 
Poughkeepsie,  Schenectady,  Canandaigua,  Elmira,  Sara¬ 
toga,  Cohoes  Amsterdam,  Corning,  Dunkirk,  Geneva, 
Ithaca,  &c.  The  State  possesses,  besides,  nearly  1,000 
other  towns, many  of  considerable  size  and  importance. — 
Govt.  According  to  the  constitution  adopted  in  1846,  and 
amended  in  1877,  the  legislature  of  the  Slate  consists  of 
a  Senate  of  32  members,  elected  for  2  years,  and  u  House 
of  Assembly  of  128  members,  chosen  annually.  The 
State  is  divided  into  32  senatorial  districts,  each  entitled 
to  send  1  senator.  The  governor  and  lieut.-governor  are 
elected  for  3  years ;  and  the  la.  ter  presides  in  the  Senate, 
where  he  has  a  casting  vote.  The  secretary  of  state, 
comptroller,  treasurer,  attorney-general, state  engineer 
and  surveyor  are  also  elected  by  popular  vote  for  two 
years.  The  right  of  suttrage  is  enjoyed  by  every  male 
citizen  above  21  years  of  age,  who  has  resided  for  12 
months  in  the  St;ite,  and  for  4  months  in  the  county  for 
which  he  tenders  his  vote.  The  salary  of  the  governor 
is  $10,000  per  annum  ;  while  the  lieut.-governor  receives 
$5,000.  Each  member  of  the  legislature  shall  receive 
for  his  services  an  annual  salary  ot  $1,500.  The  two 
bodies  meet  annually  at  Albany  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
Jan.,  unless  otherwise  ordered. —  Judiciary  consists  of 
a  supreme  court,  with  general  jurisdiction  in  law  and 
equity,  subject  to  appellate  jurisdiction  ot  the  court  of 
appeals,  which  latter  is  composed  of  a  chief  judge  and 
six  associate  judges,  who  shall  bold  their  office  for  four¬ 
teen  years.  The  superior  court  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
t lie  court  of  common  pleas  for  the  city  and  county  of 
New  York,  the  superior  court  of  Buffalo,  and  the  city 
court  of  Brooklyn,  are  Continued  with  the  powers  and 
jurisdiction  they  now  severally  have;  the  county  courts 
are  continued.  The  entire  judiciary  is  elected  by  popular 
vote  in  the  several  judicial  districts;  the  limitation  of 
age  is  restricted  to  7  0  years.  The  English  common 
law.  with  various  modifications,  forms  the  basis  of  the 
jurisprudence.  There  are  3  State  prisons,  viz.,  at  Au¬ 
burn,  Cayuga  co. ;  Dun nemora,  Clinton  co  . :  and  Sing 
Sing,  on  the  Hudson,  iu  Y\  estchester  co.,  abt.  35  m.  N. 
of  the  city  of  New  York. — Mil.  The  militia,  known  as  the 
‘•National  Guard  of  the  State  of  New  York,”  numbered  in 
1869,  J5,085  men  of  all  ranks.  It  comprised  of  the  various 
arms  of  the  service,  3  regiments,  1  haf  talion,  and  4  troops 
of  cavalry.  3  battalions  and  8  batteries  of  artillery,  and 
47  regiments  and  3  battalions  of  infantry.  A  redaction 
of  the  maximum  strength  to  *20,000  men  had  been 
ordered  by  t lie  Legislature  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
3  regiments  were,  accordingly,  mustered  out  of  service. 
At  least  one-half  of  the  entire  force  is  raised  and 
equipped  in  the  city  of  New  York.  —  Finances.  The 
fiscal  returns  into  the  State  Treasury  during  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1869,  came  to  a  total  of  $17,794,- 
347.85,  including  a  floating  surplus  of  $748,521.41  from 
the  revenue  settlement  of  the  previous  year.  The  dis¬ 
bursements  for  the  same  period  aggregated  $17,532,- 
4*85  68  ;  thus  leaving  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  State 
at  the  close  of  the  year  of  $261,912  17.  The  State  tax 
assessment  returned  b%  mills  per  dollar  for  all  ratable 
property,  and  was  appropriated  as  follows;  general  ex¬ 
penditure,  I14  mills;  schools,  1^  mills;  bounty  debt, 
2*/j  mills:  ami  canals,  mill.  The  entire  amount  thus 
realized  was  $10,463,179.33.  There  remained  of  the  canal 
fund  a  treasury  balance,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
of  $4,698,922.44,  which, added  to  the  amounts  paid  into 
the  same  fund  in  the  course  of  tiie  year — forming  a 
total  sum  of  $6.119,985.70 — made  a  grand  total  of 
$10,818,908.14.  The  disbursements  from  the  fund, 
$6,963,963.55,  deducted  from  the  above  mentioned  cred¬ 
ited  amount,  left  an  unexpended  surplus  on  the  1st  of 
Oct.  of  $3,854,944.59.  In  the  same  fiscal  year,  the  entire 
State 'debt  amounted  to  $34,848,035.73,  exhibiting  a  re¬ 
duction  of  liability  during  the  year  to  the  extent  of 
$4,016,413.01.  Of  this  indebtedness  there  existed,  an¬ 
terior  to  the  war,  a  sum  of  $12,725,210.96,  and  the 
difference,  amounting  to  $22,122,824.77,  originated  with 
the  bounty  obligations  incurred  during  the  war  period. 
It  is  considered  that  at  the  present  rate  of  application 
of  the  sinking  fund  of  the  State,  the  entire  incubus 
of  debt  will  be  removed  within  8  years.  The  State  canals 
contribute  largely  to  the  revenue  of  the  sinking  fund, 
not  less  than  $2,884,778.58,  plus  expenses,  having  been 
paid  over  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  gross  returns 
from  t<»lls,  rents,  and  other  sources,  totalized  $4,1 61,- 
280.10,  less  $1,278,507.52  debited  for  expenses.  This 
overplus  is  absorbed  by  the  sinking  fund,  excepting, 
however,  a  certain  quota  of  it  applied  to  the  liquidation 
of  the  canal  debt.  The  latter  sums  up,  in  round  numbers, 
about  $8,500,000,  over  and  above  the  “ enlargement  loan,” 
amounting  to  $1,606,000,  contracted  in  1859,  of  which 
a  moiety,  or  $726,000.  matures  in  1872,  nad  the  remainder 
five  years  later.  The  saline  springs  belonging  to  the 
State  in  Onondaga  co.,  produced,  in  1869,  8,534,661 
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bushels  of  salt,  of  the  value  of  $85,531.61,  at  a  working 
cost  of  $46,311.59;  leaving  the  difference,  $39,220.02,  a 
clear  gain  to  the  revenue.  The  hanks  transacting  bus¬ 
iness  under  the  laws  of  the  State  number  57,  of  which 
6  have  returned  from  the  National  to  the  State  system 
under  the  empowering  Act  of  1867.  The  amount  of 
State  bank  circulation  outstanding.  Sept.  30, 1869.  was 
$2,6:19,059,  of  which  $1,396,903  represented  notes  of 
banking  associations  and  private  banks. organized  under 
the  general  banking  law,  and  $1,242,156  the  paper  of  in¬ 
corporated  banks.  The  total  securities  in  the  hands 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  Banking  Department  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $3,058,166,  of 
which  $2,138,517.23  were  held  for  banking  associations 
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and  individual  bankers;  $‘>90,260.73  for  incorporated 
banks,  and  $525,378.98  for  incorporated  trust  companies. 
The  total  number  of  savings’-banks  established  in  the 
State,  oil  Jan.  1, 1869,  was  1 15,  representing  a  grand  total 
of  realizable  resources  of  $18 ',958, 648,  and  reporting 
an  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  to  the  amount  of 
$12,088,216.  The  nmuberof  insurance  companies  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  insurance  dept,  was,  on  the  1st  of 
Dec  ,  1869.  262,  the  majority  of  which  are  corporations 
firmed  in  other  States  and  transacting  business  in  this. 
The  total  amount  of  stock  and  mortgages  held  by  this 
d«*pt.  for  the  protection  of  policy-holders  of  life  and  acci¬ 
dent  insurance  companies  of  the  State  and  of  foreign  cor¬ 
porations  having  agencies  in  the  State,  is  $6,736,092,  of 
which  $4,061,142  are  held  for  security  of  policy-holders 
of  the  life-insurance  companies  of  the  State  alone. — 
Coni,  and  Mj.hu f.  The  manufacturing  interests  of  this, 
the  “  Empire”  State,  are  most  extensive,  and  in  many 
sections  they  exceed  those  of  agriculture  or  commerce. 
Since  the  increased  development  of  lines  of  interior 
communications,  manufactures  have  received  an  acces¬ 
sion  of  importance  which  is  seen  in  the  flourishing 
factories  and  workshops  found  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  State.  Nearly  every  branch  of  mechanical  industry 
is,  more  or  less,  brought  into  active  operation,  and  it 
would  he  tedious  to  attempt  to  detail  within  our  circum¬ 
scribed  limits,  each  and  every  application  of  such  mani¬ 
fold  interests.  The  average  value  of  fabricated  products 
cannot  amount  to  a  less  approximation  than  $450,000,000 
yearly.  The  ports  of  entry  for  the  collection  of  customs 
revenue  are  (excluding  the  city  of  New  York).  Sag 
Harbor,  Plattsburg.  Ogdensburg, CapeVincent,  Sackett’s 
Harbor,  Oswego,  Rochester,  Lewiston.  Buffalo,  and  Dun¬ 
kirk.  The  vast  commercial  business  of  the  State  having 
its  centre  and  outlet  in  New  York  city,  we  refer  to  our 
article  thereon  for  a  succinct  view  of  the  condition  of 
the  home  and  foreign  trade  of  the  State,  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  latest  statistical  reports.  —  Public  Wnrks. 
New  York  is  distinguished  above  every  other  State  in 
the  Union  by  her  extensive  inland  water  communica¬ 
tions.  Of  these,  the  principal,  formed  partly  by  the 
navigable  river,  the  Hudson,  and  partly  by  the  Erie 
Canal,  364  m.  in  length,  from  Albany  on  the  Hudson  to 
Buffalo  on  Lake  Erie,  connects  the  city  of  New  York 
with  the  great  American  lakes,  and  makes  her,  in  fact, 
the  proper  port  of  Upper  Canada,  and  of  all  the  vast 
and  fruitful  countries  surrounding  those  lakes.  Upper 
Canada  may,  indeed,  be  reached  from  Europe  by  way 
of  New  York  in  less  than  half  the  time  in  which  it  can 
he  reached  via  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Quebec,  and  with 
incomparably  less  risk.  The  Erie  Canal,  commenced  in 
1817.  was  opened  for  traffic  throughout  its  entire  extent 
in  1825.  Originally  it  was  only  4  ft.  deep;  but  provision 
was  made,  in  1835,  for  increasing  its  depth  to  7  ft.  Its 
first  cost  amounted  to  $7,143,789,  ami  the  expense 
attending  its  enlargement  was  estimated  at  about 
$7,00  >,000  more.  Buffalo,  on  Lake  Erie,  at  the  IV.  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  canal,  is  698  ft.  above  the  level  of  Albany, 
its  E.  terminus,  where  it  commences.  It  is  joined  by  a 
branch  canal  with  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  by 
another  branch  with  the  Susquehanna,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  with  the  Chesapeake.  This  great  work  was 
undertaken  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  has  been  emi¬ 
nently  successful,  both  in  a  national  and  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  the  tolls,  which  are  comparatively  moder¬ 
ate.  amounting  to,  on  an  average,  $3,500,000  a  year;  in 
1869,  however,  the  receipts  fell  off  to  $3,335,544.41.  or  a 
decrease  of$432.665.73  from  the  preceding  year’s  returns. 
New  York  city  has  also  a  direct  communication  with 
the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  by  the  Champhtiu  Canal. 
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The  latter,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  N.E.  branch 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  connects  the  Hudson  with  Lake 
Champlain,  which  latter  unites,  by  means  of  the  navi¬ 
gable  river  Richelieu,  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  Another 
important  canal  connects  the  Hudson  with  Port  Jervis, 
on  the  Delaware.  There  are  now  considerably  over 
1,000  m.  of  canal  intersecting  the  State,  constructed  at 
a  total  cost  of  upwards  of  $40,000,000,  and  earning  an¬ 
nually  in  the  aggregate  some  $4,000,000  at  the  lowest 
computation.  The  tonnage  transported  by  them,  during 
1869,  reached  114,591,380,  while  the  value  of  the  “  total 
movement”  thereof  was  returned  at  $249,281,284.  The 
falling  off  in  1869  of  the  revenues  derivable  from  the 
canal-system  has  been  attributed  to  nial-admiuistration 
and  other  causes.  A  still  more  important  class  of  pub¬ 
lic  works  is  that  of  railroads.  Two  great  trunk  lines, 
the  New  York  Central ,  and  the  New  York  and  Erie ,  in¬ 
tersect  the  State,  and  with  their  branches  absorb  fully 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  railroad  traffic  of  the  State. 
The  total  length  of  railroads  was  at  this  time  4,568  m. 
(increased  to  nearly  6,000  in  1879),  with  a  cost  for  con¬ 
struction  and  equipment  of  $208,185,782.  Of  late  years 
the  increased  traffic  upon  the  trunk  lines  has  much  re¬ 
duced  the  canal  profits.  The  various  corporations  hud 
a  paid-up  capital  stock  aggregating $152,647,019,  the  en¬ 
tire  authorized  capital  being  $196,502,910.  The  annual 
cost  of  maintenance  of  the  permanent  way  amounted  to 
$13,074,524;  the  expenses  attendant  on  repairs  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  rolling-stock.  $7,491,850,  and  the  cost  of 
working  the  roads,  $15,250,716.  The  average  earnings 
may  be  taken  at  $49,377,790, as  against  expenditures  to¬ 
talizing  $48,^74,477.  During  the  year  1869,  passengers 
to  the  number  of  18,434,300  were  carried  on  the  various 
roads,  besides  11,967,592  tons  of  freight.  Not  less  than 
1,000  miles  ot  new  railroads  were  in  projection  at  this 
time.  The  public  institutions  of  the  State  comprise,  the 
State  LunaticAsylumat  Utica  (opened  in  1843):  the  New 
York  State  Asylum  for  Idiots  at  Syracuse,  and  the  State 
Inebriate  Asylum  at  Binghamton  ;  besides  other  estab¬ 
lishments  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  or  destitute  in  con 
nection  with  New  York  city,  (q.  v.)  Considerable  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  in  the  erection  of  a  new  State  Cap¬ 
itol  at  Albany,  (Fig.  1946.)  The  amount  expended 
thereon,  in  1870.  including  the  purchase-money  of  the 
site,  was  $1,363,540,  of  which  about  one-half  was  re¬ 
quired  for  the  land.  Up  to  Jan.,  1879,  over  $9,000,000  had 
been  expended  ;  it  was  then  occupied  by  the  legislature, 
although  not  completed. — Relig. ,Editc.,<£c.The  principal 
religious  denominations  dispersed  throughout  the  State 
are  the  Presbyterians,  Methodists, and  Baptists;  the  Epis¬ 
copalians  and  Dutch  Reformed  are  also  very  numerous. 
By  the  census  of  1860,  the  Baptists  owned  765  places  of 
worship;  Free-Will  Baptists,  75;  Seventh-Day  Baptists, 
24:  Christians,  102;  Congregationalists,  131  ;  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed.  287  :  Episcopalians,  411 ;  Friends,  116;  Univer- 
salists,  148 ;  Jews,  20:  Lutheran,  137  ;  Methodists,  1,683; 
Presbyterians,  715;  Roman  Catholics,  360;  Unionists, 
121;  and  various  minor  sects,  92.  The  total  value  of 
church-property  was  stated  at  $  '•5,125,257.  The  Episco¬ 
palians  have  a  Theological  Seminary  at  New  York  city, 
the  Presbyterians  one  at  Auburn,  the  Baptists  at  Hamil¬ 
ton,  and  the  Lutherans  at  Hurt  wick  In  no  State  of  the 
Union  is  scholastic  instruction  more  thoroughly  carried 
out.  The  Constitution  of  1822  set  apart  the  proceeds 
of  future  sales  of  certain  State  lands  as  a  fund  for  the 
support  of  common  schools,  and  the  revised  Constitu¬ 
tion  declares  the  inviolability  of  the  capital  of  this 
fund,  of  the  literature  fund  as  well,  and  of  the  U.  States 
deposit-fund,  which  is  incorporated  with  the  common 
school  fund.  The  product  of  this  general  fund  is  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  townships  on  condition  of  their  rais¬ 
ing  a  proportionate  sum  to  that  given  by  the  State. 
The  whole  of  these  sums  are  expended  in  payment  of 
teachers’  wages,  the  erection  of  school-houses,  and  the 
establishment  of  libraries.  In  each  of  the  8  senatorial  dis¬ 
tricts  there  is  an  academy  for  teachers.  In  1869  there  were 
spread  over  the  State  11.698  school-houses,  which,  with 
the  land  attaching,  bore  a  value  estimated  at  $18,000,- 
000.  There  are  also,  besides  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Albany,  6  others  in  active  operation,  with  a  maximum 
attendance  of  4.200  students.  It  is  computed  that  there 
are  at  present  in  the  State  close  upon  1,500,000  children 
of  educablc  age,  of  whom  perhaps  1,000,000  are  pub¬ 
lic  scholars,  while  some  120,000  receive  teaching  in  pri¬ 
vate  seminaries.  The  entire  sum  expended  during  the 
above-named  period  for  teachers’  salaries  exceeded 
$6,000,000,  while  nearly  $2,500,000  were  spent  in  now 
school-houses,  sites,  repairs,  and  interior  fittings.  The 
entire  receipts  of  the  school-fund  for  the  year  realized 
from  all  sources,  was  $11, 310, 852.22,  of  which  the  expen¬ 
ditures  absorbed  $9,884,828.36.  The  State  contains  be¬ 
tween  69  and  70  high-schools,  besides  the  following  col¬ 
leges,  viz.:  —  Columbia,  at  New  York  :  Union,  at  Schen¬ 
ectady;  Hamilton,  at  Clinton  ;  Hobart,  at  Geneva;  Gene¬ 
see,  at  Lima;  Elmira  (for  females);  the  People’s  College, 
at  Havana;  St.  John’s,  at  Fordham  ;  New  York  City 
University;  Madison  University,  at  Hamilton  ;  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  Rochester  and  Troy,  and  the  Ingham  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Le  Roy.  In  addition  to  the  above  are  the 
Cornell  University  at  Tthica,  the  State  University  at  Al¬ 
bany,  and  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Ovid,  besides  a  number  of  medical  college's.  At  West 
Point  (q.  r.),  on  the  Hudson,  the  celebrated  U.  S.  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  is  located.  The  literary  and  journalistic 
requirements  of  the  public  are  supplied  by  the  diffusion 
throughout  the  State  of  printed  books,  magazines,  and 
newspapers,  counted  by  thousands.  —  Hist.  The  State 
was  originally  peopled  by  the  “Iroquois,  or  Five  Na¬ 
tions,”  comprising  the  Mohawks ,  Oneidas ,  Onondaga s, 
Cayugas ,  and  Senecas ,  ultimately  becoming,  with  the 
accession  of  the  Tuscaroras  to  the  Iroquois  league,  the 
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well-known  “Six  Nations.”  In  1609,  a  Frenchman, 
named  Champlain,  from  Canada,  explored  the  country 
as  far  as  the  lake  which  has  since  borne  bis  name,  and 
defeated  the  Mohawks.  This  event  gave  rise,  among  the 
Iroquois,  to  a  feeling  of  hostility  toward  the  French  that 
endured  till  the  filial  overthrow  of  the  power  of  the  latter 
on  the  American  continent.  In  the  same  year,  llenry 
Hudson, an  English  navigator,  in  theeniploy  of  the  Dutch 
and  East  India  Co.,  discovered  the  Bay  ot  New  York. and 
sailed  for  some  distance  up  the  river  which  hears  his 
name.  The  region  he  discovered  was  at  once  claimed  by 
the  Dutch,  and  called  the  N*w  Netherlands.  During  the 
next  12  years,  numerous  colonists  arrived  from  Holland, 
w  ho  further  explored  the  country  along  the  Hudson  and 
around  Long  Island  Sound,  and  founded  trading-posts 
at  Fort  Orange  (now  Albany),  and  at  New  Amsterdam, 
on  Manhattan  Island,- — tin*  latter  ultimately  becoming 
the  nucleus  of  the  present  city  of  New  York.  The 
Dutch  settlements  in  course  of  time  were  invaded  by 
the  English  from  Connecticut,  and  by  the  Swedes  from 
Delaware.  The  English  having  set  up  a  claim  to  New 
Netherlands  as  being  part  ol  \  irginia.  priorly  discovered 
by  Cabot,  Charles  11.,  in  1664,  granted  a  charter  of  all 
the  lands  lying  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware 
to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York.  This  included  New 
Netherlands,  and  a  portion  of  the  territory  previously 
granted  to  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  ami  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  In  August  of  the  same  year,  the  whole  country 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Engli>h,  who  gave  the 
name  of  New  York  to  New  Amsterdam,  and  that  of 
Albany  to  Fort  Orange  (alter  the  titles  of  the  grantee  — 
“DukeofYork  and  Albany.”)  In  1664,  the  colony  pos¬ 
sessed  more  slaves  in  proportion  to  its  inhabitants  than 
Virginia.  When  the  Duke  of  York  ascended  t lie  Eng¬ 
lish  throne  as  Janies  II.,  the  government  became  an 
appendage  to  the  crown,  and  was  administered  by  vice¬ 
roys  bearing  the  title  of  governor.  An  insurrection,  in 
1689,  headed  by  one  Leisler,  broke  out,  when  the  latter 
seized  the  government  and  administered  it  in  the  name 
of  William  III.  and  Mary,  for  two  years,  when  he  was 
superseded  by  a  governor  sent  direct  from  England, 
who  authoritatively  caused  Leisler  to  be  arrested,  tried 
for  treason,  and  executed.  From  t lie  dawn  of  the  set¬ 
tlement,  the  French  had  been  engaged  in  almost  con¬ 
tinual  warfare  with  the  Five  Nations.  In  1684,  Gov. 
Dongan  concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty 
with  the  Indians;  and  from  that  time  forward  the  Eng¬ 
lish  became  their  allies  and  last  friends.  The  peace  of 
ltyswick,  in  1697,  terminating  the  war  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  Count  Frontenac,  the  then  French  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Canada,  directed  his  force  against  the  Five  Na¬ 
tions.  This  proceeding  was,  however,  frustrated  by  the 
Earl  of  Bellamont,  English  governor  of  the  province, 
who  promised  the  Indians  support  in  case  of  their  being 
attacked.  Border  warfare  continued  to  be  conducted 
for  some  years  on  both  sides;  and  in  1731  the  French 
erected  the  important  fort  of  Crown  Point,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  completely  commanding  the  natural  defile 
between  the  Hudson  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  great 
final  conflict  between  England  and  France  to  decide  the 
sovereignty  of  America  broke  out  in  1754.  Next  year, 
a  battle  took  place  near  Lake  George,  when  the  English, 
commanded  by  Sir  W.  Johnson,  nearly  annihilated  a 
French  force  under  Gen.  Dieskau.  In  1756,  the  Frenc  h 
destroyed  Oswego;  and,  in  the  following  year,  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry  capitulated  to  the  French,  when  the  Eng¬ 
lish  garrison  was  massacred  by  the  Indian  allies  of  the 
victors.  In  1758,  General  Abercrombie  was  defeated  at 
Ticonderoga,  and  Col.  Bradstreet  took  Fort  Frontenac. 
In  1759,  Niagara  surrendered  to  Gen.  Prideanx  and  Sir 
W.  Johnson,  and  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  were 
abandoned,  leaving  no  French  troops  within  the  limits 
of  the  colony.  In  1775,  the  Revolutionary  War  broke 
out,  and  in  February  of  the  next  year  an  American 
force  took  possession  of  New  York  city,  which  they  held 
till  August,  when,  after  being  disastrously  defeated  at 
Long  Island,  they  surrendered  the  city  and  its  environs 
to  the  British.  In  1783,  New  York  city  was  evacuated 
by  the  latter,  — forming  the  closing  scene  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  drama.  The  first  constitution  of  the  State  was 
adopted  in  1777,  and  was  successively  revised  in  1801, 
1821, 1846, 1877.  Slavery  was  finally  abolished  through¬ 
out  the  State  in  1817.  During  the  war  of  1812,  the  N. 
border,  along  Lake  Ontario,  was  the  scene  of  important 
military  events.  1  ‘op^ (l 870),  4,364,411.  See  Sup.,  p.  1804. 

New  York,  a  city  of  above  State,  the  commercial  empo¬ 
rium  of  the  U.  States,  and  the  third  citj'  of  the  civilized 
world  in  point  of  population,  is  situate  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  lestuary  of  the  Hudson  River,  at  its  junction  with 
a  narrow  strait  called  East  River,  opening  into  Long 
Island  Sound,  18  m.  from  the  Atlantic,  in  Lat.  40°  42'  48'' 
N.,  Lon.  74°  0'  3"  W.  New  York  inner  bay  forms  one  of 
the  finest  harbors  in  the  world  ;  it  is  aht.  8  m.  in  length 
N.  to  S.,  and  has  a  breadth  varying  up  to  5%  m.  It 
may  be  entered  from  the  ocean  by  three  passages,  the 
Narrows,  East  River  or  Long  Island  Sound,  and  Staten 
Island  Sound;  but  the  first  is  at  once  the  best,  and  by 
far  the  most  frequented  channel.  The  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  outer  bay, between  Sandy  Hook  and  Long  Island, 
has  21  ft.  of  water  at  ebb  tide;  and  as  the  water  rises 
aht.  5  ft.,  the  largest  class  of  ships  may  enter  the  hay. 
Within  the  bar  the  water  in  the  outer  and  inner  hays, 
and  in  the  Hudson,  is  so  deep  that  ships  of  the  largest 
tonnage  lie  close  to  the  quays,  and  may  proceed  to  a 
great  distance  up  the  Hudson.  The  navigation  of  the 
bay  is  but  rarely  impeded  by  ice.  The  great  strength 
of  the  tide  and  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean  keep  it  generally 
open.  In  the  harbor  near  the  city  are  Governor's, 
Bedloe's,  and  Ellis’s  islands,  all  strongly  fortified  and 
occupied  by  U.  States  forces;  and  Forts  Hamilton  and 
Richmond,  Tompkins,  Columbus,  Lafayette,  &c. (the lat- 
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ter  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  and  now  useless) 
erected  at  other  points  for  guarding  the  approach  to 
the  city.  The  navigation  in  entering  the  harbor  is 
extremely  easy,  and  were  it  not  for  the  risk  of  vitiat¬ 
ing  marine  insurances,  the  services  of  pilots  would 
seldom  be  required.  A  light-house  is  erected  on  Sandy 
Hook,  and  there  are  two  others,  abt.  3u0  ft.  apart  4  m. 
S.  by  K.  of  the  foregoing,  and  250  ft.  ab.  sea-level.  A 
fourth  light-house  stands  on  Staten  Island,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  Narrows.  Vessels  load  and  discharge  at 
the  wharves  on  both  sides  of  the  city,  which  are 
crowded  with  shipping.  The  city  includes  all  Man¬ 
hattan  Island,  13*/£  in.  in  length;  average  breadth, 
1  3-5th  m.;  an  area  of  22  sq.  m. — comprising,  with 
Randall's,  Ward’s, and  Blackwell’s  islands  in  the  East 
River,  the  islands  in  the  bay,  and  the  additions  from 
W  est  ch  est  er  co.  a  n  n  exed  i  n  1 874,  a  t  ot  al  a  rea  o  f  41 1  ^  s«  | . 
m.  or  26,500  acres.  The  island  is  divided  from  the  main¬ 
land  on  the  N.  by  a  narrow  channel  called  Harlem 
Riv.,  and  by  another,  Spuyten  Duyvel  Creek;  the  East 
R  forms  itsE.  boundary ;  and  on  the  W.t  he  broad  and 
•  nolde  Hudson  intervenes  between  it  and  the  shores  of 
N.  J.  Manhattan  Island  is  divided  into  141,486  build¬ 
ing-lots  by  survey,  of  which  about  80,000  are  appro¬ 
priated.  From  Battery  Point  at  theS.  extremity,  the 
city  proper  is  regularly  covered  with  streets  and 
buildings  for  a  distance  of  6  m.,  and  also,  but  irregu¬ 
larly,  4  m.  further  to  Harlem  on  the  E.  side.  On  the 
W  side  again,  it  forms  a  concrete  mass  of  stone  and 
brick  to  about  59th  St ,  thence  less  compactly  to  above 
Bloom ingdale,  where  it  opens  into  the  suburban  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Manhattanville  and  Wash.  Ilts.  The  view  of 
the  approach  to  the  city  from  the  sea  is  very  fine,  the 
shores  of  thebay,  with  the  heights  in  the  background, 
formerly  wooded  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  now 
thickly  studded  with  villages,  farms,  and  country 
mansions.  The  view  of  the  city  itself  from  the  bay  i's 
less  prepossessing;  forthegroundon  which  it  is  built, 
though  undulating,  being  nowhere  considerably  ele¬ 
vated,  but  little  of  it  is  visible  from  the  water,  and  it 
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has  no  very  striking  object  to  arrest  the  eye.  It  is  of 
a  triangular  shape,  bearing,  in  this  respect,  some  re¬ 
semblance  to  Constantinople.  The  oldest  portion  of 
the  city,  at  the  apex  of  the  8.  extremity  of  the  trian¬ 
gle,  has  still,  notwithstanding  the  important  improve¬ 
ments  effected  of  late  years,  some  narrow,  crooked, 
and  squalid  streets.  At.  this  extreme  S.  point  of  the 
city  is  located  the  Battery,  an  open  green  of  about  20 
acres,  dotted  with  a  few  fine  trees,  and,  once,  a  fash¬ 
ionable  promenade  of  our  forefathers.  On  the  Battery 
is  Castle  Carden,  once  an  old  brick  fort,  destroyed  by 
fire,  but  rebuilt,  now  used  as  a  depot  foremigrants  on 
their  arrival.  Advancing  to  the  more  modern  and 
improved  regions  of  the  city,  we  come  to  broad, 
straight  thoroughfares,  generally  crossing  one  an¬ 
other  at  right  angles.  Broadway,  one  of  the  finest 
thoroughfares  in  the  world,  is  a  long  and  spacious 
avenue,  80  ft.  in  width,  extending  in  a  straight  line 
for  about  6  m.,  and  presenting  a  coup  d  ceU  of  life, 
beauty,  and  diversity  almost  unequalled,  lined  on 
either  side  as  it  is  with  edifices  of  striking  and  gener¬ 
ally  noble  styles  of  architecture.  The  Boulevard,  ex¬ 
tending  from 59th  St.  toTooth  St., is  150 ft. wide, divided 
in  thecentye, below  128tli  St., by  small  parks.  St.Nich- 
olas  Ave.  is  100  ft.  wide:  extends  from  110th  St.  to 
155th  St.  The  dwelling-houses  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  city  bring  high  prices,  and  indeed,  it  may  be  said, 
that,  to  all  classes  otner  than  t  he  wealthy,  house-rents 
are  almost  intolerably  burdensome.  The  pavement 
throughout  the  city  is,  in  the  main,  good,  and  the 
sidewalks  wide  and  clean.  The  dwellings  of  the 
richer  class  are  almost  invariably  massive  and  stately 
buildings,  of  brown-stone  frontage:  while  the  hum¬ 
bler  dwellings  of  red  brick,  set  off  by  their  brightly 
painted  green  jalousies,  present  a  very  bright  anil 
cheerful  aspect.  The  public  buildings  are  many,  large, 
and  substantial,  but  without  any  special  claims  to 
architectural  merit.  The  Custom  House  (formerly 
the  Exchange,  burnt  down  in  1835),  of  granite,  in  the 
Grecian  style,  is  one  of  the  finest  edifices  in  the  city, 
and  cost,  including  the  site,  abt.  $1, 800, 000.  The  U.s! 
Sub-treasury  (formerly  the  Custom  House),  cost 
$1,175,030.  The  new  Stock  Exchange,  on  Broad  St., 
with  an  entrance  on  Wall  St.,  is  a  fine  building.  The 
two  first-named  structures  are  situated  in  Wall  St.,  ! 
the  money  centre  of  America, which,  besides, contains 
many  fine  banking-houses.  The  City  Hall,  which  for 
a  long  time  was  the  chief  public  edifice  of  the  city, 
stands  in  the  centre  of  an  open  square  of  abt.  10  acres, 
planted  with  trees  intersected  by  walks,  and  called 


the  Park.  It  is  216  ft.  in  length,  by  105  ft.  in  depth, 
with  a  height  of  65  ft.,  and  has  a  frontage  of  white 
marble.  Immediately  between,  and  fronting  on 


Fig.  1948. —  TIIE  NEW  COURT-HOUSE. 


Chambers  St.,  is  the  new  Court-house,  constructed  of 
East  Chester  and  Massachusetts  white  marble,  in  the 
Corinthian  style  (Fig.  1948).  The  building  is  250  ft. 
long,  and  150  ft.  wide.  From  the  base-course  to  the 
top  of  the  pediment  the  height  is  97  ft.,  and  to  the  top 
of  the  dome,  not  yet  erected,  235  ft.  The  building  for 
the  Post-office  and  U.  S.  Courts,  built  of  granite,  279 
ft.  by  144  ft.,  occupies  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Park ,  on  Broadway,  and  is  an  immense  and  imposing 
edifice;  it  cost  over  $6,000,000.  The  Equitable  Life 
Ins.  Co.,  the  W.  Union  Tel.  Co.,  the  Tribune  Co.,  and 
the  N.  Y.  Herald,  have  each  handsome  structures. 
The  University  of  the  City  of  N.  Y.,  in  Washington 
Square,  is  a  fine  marble  structure,  in  the  English  col¬ 
legiate  style,  ISO  ft.  in  length,  by  100  ft.  in  width. 
The  front  is  divided  into  five  parts,  the  chapel  being 
in  the  centre,  with  wings,  and  flanked  by  towers 
on  either  side.  Among  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of 
N.  V.  are  Trinity  Church,  situate  in  Broadway,  oppo¬ 
site  Wall  St.  It  is  a  Gothic  structure,  of  solid  brown- 
stone  from  foundation  to  spire,  with  the  exception 
of  t  he  roof,  which  is  of  wood.  Although  not  of  a  very 
pure  Gothic,  the  height,  of  the  steeple  (282  ft.)  and  its 
general  architectural  beauty,  make  it,  on  the  whole, 
one  of  the  most  elegant  and  cathedral-like  piles  on 
this  continent.  The  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  St. 
Patrick  (Fig.  1949),  now  nearly  completed,  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  between  51st  and  52d  Sts.,  is  in  the  Decorated 
style,  after  t lie  model  of  the  celebrated  cathedral  at 
Cologne.  When  completed,  it  will  be  bv  far  the  most 
magnificent  ecclesiastical  building  in  the  U.  S.  The 
Jewish  Synagogue,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  is  the  finest 
specimen  of  Saracenic  architecture  in  America.  The 
city  contains  over  500  churches,  attached  to  various 
denominations.  The  hotel  for  women,  erected  by  the 


Fig.  1949. — st.  Patrick’s  cathedral. 


late  A.  T.  Stewart,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000,  as  a  woman’s 
hotel  proved  a  failure,  and  in  1878  underwent  altera¬ 
tions  to  entertain  guests  as  a  first-class  hotel.  Its 
kitchen  has  capacity  to  supply  meals  for  5,000  persons. 
On  Blackwell’s  Island  are  the  several  special  hos¬ 
pitals,  the  Almshouse,  Penitentiary,  Female  Lunatic 
Asylum,  Ac. :  on  Ward’s  Island,  the  Men’s  Lunatic 
Asylum,  Soldiers’  Retreat,  Inebriate  Asylum,  Ac. ;  on 
Randall’s  Island  are  the  Idiot  Asylum,  Infant  Hos¬ 


pital,  Nursery,  Ac.  ;*on  Hart’s  Island  are  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Schools,  the  Public  Cemetery,  Ac. ;  Bloomingdale 
Insane  Asylum,  on  117th  St.  The  N.  Y.  Hospital  has 
now  its  location  in  15th  St.,  near  Sixth  Avenue.  The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building,  in  23d 
St.,  cost,  exclusive  of  the  lot, $350,000.  The  American 
Bible  Society  employs  over  500  hands,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  British,  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 
The  Grand  Central  Depot,  on  42d  St.,  cost  over 
$2,000,000;  is, perhaps,  the  finest  railway  depot  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  V.  possesses  some  fine  theatres,  as  the  Grand 
Opera-House,  Booth’s, Wallack’s,  Park,  Fifth  Avenue; 
while  her  hotels  are  of  commensurate  magnitude,  such 
as  the  Windsor,  Metropolitan,  Fifth  A  venue,  St.  Nich¬ 
olas,  Ac.  The  city  has  suffered  at  times  from  de¬ 
structive  fires,  of  which  the  greatest  occurred  in  1835 
and  1S45.  The  latter  destroyed  about  300  houses  and 
warehouses,  with  sundry  public  buildings.  These 
conflagrations  have,  however,  led,  as  similar  visita¬ 
tions  have  usually  done  elsewhere,  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  city.  The  old  wooden  houses  have  been 
replaced  by  structures  of  brick,  and  the  streets  have 
been  widened  and  otherwise  improved.  A>w  )urk 
formerly  labored  under  a  great  deficiency  of  water; 
but  this  deficiency  has  been  fully  supplied  by  means 
of  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  a  work  worthy  of  being 
rank(*d  with  the  noblest  of  the  old  Roman  aqueducts. 
It  commences  about  41  m.  from  the  city  at  the  Croton 
Riv.,  the  waters  of  which  are  collected  by  an  immense 
dam.  The  aqueduct  proceeding  thence  is  arched  over 
and  under,  being  6  ft.  3  in.  wide  at  bottom,  7  ft.  8  in. 
at  top,  a  nd  8  ft.  5  i  n.  i  n  h  eig  lit.  1 1  h  as  a  d  esce  n  tof  1 .33  in. 
per  mile,  and  discharges  60,000,000  gals,  in  24  hours. 
It  crosses  the  Harlem  River  over  the  famous  High 


Fig.  1950.— the  belvidere  (central  park). 


Bridge,  a  structure  of  granite,  1,450  ft.  in  length,  with 
14  arches,  each  of  80  ft.  span,  110  ft.  above  tide-water. 
T h e  rece i vi i lg  reservoi r  h as  a  wat er-s u rface  o f  3 1  ac res, 
and  contains  150,000,000  galls. ;  the  distributing  reser¬ 
voir,  covering  4  acres,  has  a  depth  of  40  ft.,  and  holds 
21,000,000  galls.  The  new  reservoir  has  a  capacit  y  of 
4,000,000,000  galls.,  making,  with  that  in  Putnam  co., 
Ac.,  a  total  of  8, 200, 000, 000  galls.;  the  cost  of  these 
improvements  exceeds  $25,000,000.  The  water  was 
partially  introduced  into  the  city  in  July,  1842,  but 
the  works  were  not  completed  till  1845.  This  ample 
supply  of  pure  water  has  made  a  great  sanitary  im¬ 
provement  in  the  city;  for,  as  regards  cleanliness  and 
salubrity,  there  was  great  room  for  change.  A.  Y.  is 
t raversed  by  street  and  elevated  railroads,  w h  ile  scores 
of  ferry-steamers  maintain  communication  with 
Brooklyn,  Jersey  City, and  all  the  outlying  suburban 
places  of  importance  on  the  East  and  Hudson  rivers.  A 
monster  suspension-bridge  over  the  East  River,  in¬ 
tended  to  connect  the  cities  of  N.  York  and  Brooklyn, 
was  begun  in  1870.  There  are  thirty  public  parks  or 
squares,  the  most  prominent  of  which  is  the  Central 
Park} containing  843  acres,  which  is,  unquestionably, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  parks  of  its  age  and  kind  in 
t lie  world.  A.  Y.  possesses  an  excellent  system  of  free 
schools,  and  every  facility  is  afforded  by  large  and 
commodious  school-houses,  free  hooks  and  materials, 
and  competent  teachers,  lor  the  education  of  all 
children  within  its  bound  tries.  Those  schools  are 
managed  by  a  board  of  education.  The  city  is  divid¬ 
ed  into  8  educational  districts,  over  each  of  which  3 
inspectors  are  appointed.  Besides  these,  there  are  5 
school  trustees  over  each  of  the  24  wards  of  the  city. 
There  are  70  grammar  schools,  and  47  primary  schools, 
besides  6  colored  grammar  schools.  The  industrial 
schools  exceed  50.  There  are  12  corporate  schools 
which  participate  in  the  school-fund,  and  9  colleges. 
There  are,  besides,  100  Roman  Catholic  free  schools. 
The  same  denomination  have  St.  Xavier’s  and  St. 
John’s  Colleges,  under  the  Jesuits;  St.  Vincent’s 
Academy,  and  the  Academy  of  the  Holy  Infancy; 
Brothers  Christian  Schools:  and  convents  and  acade¬ 
mies  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  University  of  the  city 
of  N.  Y.,  chartered  in  1831,  and  open  for  students  the 
following  year,  occupies  a  Gothic  building,  180  by  100 
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ft. ;  it  Las  a  free  department.  oft  arts  and  of  science, 
also  courses  i  n  law  aud  medicine.  The  Normal  School 
building,  6'Jth  St.,  is  secular  Gothic  style,  300  by  125 
ft.,  with  a  massive  tower,  cost  $350,000,  and  is  unsur¬ 
passed  in  the  country.  The  college  of  the  city  of 
N.  V.  furnishes  free  tuition  to  those  who  have  passed 
through  the  grammar  schools:  had  over  1,000  pupils 
in  1878.  Total  expenditure  of  N.  Y.  City  for  public 
schools  in  1876  was  $3,500,000;  total  public  school 
capacity,  14  >,000  pupils;  total  value  of  public  school 
property,  1*78,  $lo,oo0,o00.  Columbia  College,  q.  v. 
(formerly  King’s),  established  in  1754,  has  a  law  and 
medical  department,  and  a  library  of  25,000  volumes, 
and  an  estate  valued  ut  upward  of  $4, 000, 000.  N.  Y. 
has  also  an  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  theological 
seminary,  and  various  other  sectarian  high  schools  ; 
several  medical  colleges,  historical,  law,  agricultural, 
horticultural,  typographical,  musical,  and  numerous 
other  learned  societies,  with  extensive  reading-rooms; 
a  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  Board  of  Trade ;  American 
Institute  for  Domestic  Industry;  and  mechanics’  in¬ 
stitutes,  and  academies  of  line  arts  and  design  ;  Belle¬ 
vue,  St.  Luke’s,  Roosevelt,  Presbyterian,  New  York, 
Mt.  Sinai,  Lenox,  are  the  principal  hospitals  for  medi¬ 
cal  relief.  There  are  admirable  establishments  for 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  a  society  for  the 
reformation  of  juvenile  otfenders;  but  our  space  does 
not  permit  us  to  pass  in  detail  the  multitudinous  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  places  of  interest  diffused  over  this 
great  city.  The  New  York  Hospital,  the  oldest  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  was  chartered  by 
George  III.,  in  1771.  The  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at 
Bloom ingd ale,  is  a  branch  of  the  hospital.  It  liasabt. 
40  acres  of  ground,  and  a  fine  botanical  garden.  The 
New  York  Women’s  Hospital,  for  the  exclusive 
t  reatment  of  diseases  of  women,  was  the  first  one  of 
the  kind  in  the  country.  Among  the  public  institu¬ 
tions  are  the  N.  Y.  Historical  Society,  possessing  a 
fine  library,  collection  of  paintings  ana  sculpture; 
the  Academy  of  Sciences*  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History;  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  contains  a 
gallery  of  paintings  and  the  Cesnola  (7.  v.)  Collection 
of  Antiquities;  the  National  Academy  of  Design  has 
a  collection  of  paintings  and  a  free  school  in  art. 
There  are  also  many  private  benevolent  societies. 
The  Freemasons  have  a  magnificent  hall, and  abt.  100 
lodges  in  the  city.  The  Cooper  Institute,  for  intel¬ 
lectual  culture,  is  a  fine  edifice.  It  contains  a  large 
lecture-room,  a  valuable  library,  and  numerous  other 
rooms  with  philosophical  apparatus,  study,  free 
reading-room,  Ac.  The  principal  public  libraries  are 
the  Astor  Library  (7.1;.),  with  nearly  200,000  volumes ; 
the  Mercantile  Library,  with  abt.  150,000  volumes; 
the  Lenox  Library;  the  Society  Library;  and  the 
Apprentices’  Library.  The  public  markets  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  well  provisioned,  but  they  are  generally 
miserably  built  and  dirty.  N.  Y.  City  is  governed  by 
a  mayor,  elccti*d  by  popular  vote  for  two  years,  and  a 
board  of  22  aldermen,  chosen  annually  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  minority  representation.  Six  are  elected  by 
the  voters  of  the  city  at  large,  and  the  rest  from  the 
wards.  The  various  heads  of  departments  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  mayor,  with  approval  of  the  board  of 
aldermen.  There  is,  also,  a  county  government, 
which  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  city  ;  the 
aldermen  acting  as  supervisors.  The  police  force 
consists  of  2,503  men,  occupying  34  dilfereut  stations, 
besides  a  commodious  heaaquarters,  all  connected  by 
telegraph.  The  paid  fire  department,  organized  in 
I860, employs  about  800  men,  and  about  50  steam  fire- 
engines,  and  is  very  efficient.  The  fire-alarm  tele¬ 
graph  is  thorough.  The  funded  debt  of  the  city, 
Aug.  1st,  1877,  was  $121,319,183;  in  sinking  fund, 
$29,667,568;  showing  a  net  bonded  debt  of  $91,651,615, 
being,  at  these  figures,  an  increase  since  1866  of  over 
$100,000,000.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  a  large  floating 
debt  will  bring  the  total  gross  indebtedness  to  over 
$150,000,000.  The  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal 
property,  for  1877,  was  $1,311,377,901,  being  an  in¬ 
crease  over  1876  of  $108,190,825.  The  official  estimate 
of  the  city  government,  for  1878,  disbursements, 
$30,082,3S5.  Of  this  sum,  $9,164,333  for  interest  on 
city  debt;  $1,615,100  public  works;  $3,986,145  for 
police;  $1,201,550  for  fire  department ;  $1,130,000  pub¬ 
lic  charities;  $956,040  for  charitable  institutions; 
$346,000  for  parks  ;  $8,553,000  for  board  of  education  ; 
$142,000  for  College  of  City  of  N.  Y. ;  for  health  de¬ 
partment,  $193,000.  The  tax  rate  for  1877  was  2.65  per 
cent. ;  for  1878,  2.55  per  cent.  The  total  imports  for 
1876  amounted  to  $305,000,000,  including  $26,000,000  in 
bullion;  the  exports, $31 8,650,000, including  $4,300,000 
bullion;  being  an  increase  of  imports  over  1870  of  abt. 
$10,00.1,000,  and  increase  of  exports  of  abt.  $65,000,000. 
The  chief  items  of  export  are  breadstuffs,  provisions, 
petroleum,  and  cotton;  of  imports,  woollen,  cotton, 
and  silk  manufactures  formed  a  large  part.  The 
foreign  trade  of  N.  Y.  finds  employment  for  a  total  of 
over  5,000,000  tonnage,  and  over  5,000  each  annual 
clearances  and  entrances.  The  coastwise  trade  rep¬ 
resents  an  addition  of  about  half  these  figures.  The 
total  number  of  immigrants  landed  at  N.  Y.  for  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  was  nearly  6,000,000.  About 
500,000  cattle,  1,500,000  sheep,  2,000,000  hogs,  are  re¬ 
ceived  in  this  city  annually.  The  storage  capacity 
for  grain  is  abt.  15,000,000  bushels.  N.  Y.  has  over  50 
national  banks,  with  a  total  capital  of  abt.  $75,000,000, 
and  total  resources  of  over  $400,000,000 ;  besides  a  num¬ 
ber  of  State  banks.  As  a  manufacturing  city,  N.  Y.  also 
stands  in  the  foremost  rank  ;  the  value  for  1870  (U.S. 
Census)  was  given  at  $333,000,000;  estimated  for  1878, 
at  abt.  $550,000,000.  The  principal  prison  is  that  so  ex- 
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pressivcly  called  the  Tombs  (Fig*  1951).  This  build¬ 
ing,  which  was  intended  to  be  the  representation  of 
an  Egyptian  tomb,  is  a  model  of  bad  taste.  The  press 
of  New  York  produces  about  500,000  newspapers 
daily,  besides  an  enormous  weekly  issue,  circulating 
chiefly  in  the  country.  The  daily  papers  number 
nearly  40.  Ship-building  is  conducted  on  a  vast  scale. 
But  New  York  is  pre-eminently  a  commercial  city, 
second  only  to  London  in  some  respects.  The  rise  of 
the  tide  in  the  Hudson  is  felt  at  Troy,  156  m.  ah.  N.  Y.} 
and  large  vessels  ascend  to  Albany.  Thesenatural  ad¬ 
vantages  are  trifling,  however,  compared  with  those 
which  have  been  conferred  on  this  city  by  the  system 
of  canals  and  railways  with  which  she  is  connected.  It 
is  now  in  fact  not  only  the  “port”  of  the  State  of  Ar. 
but  in  a  great  measure  also  of  Upper  Canada,  and  of 
the  great  N.W.  States  of  the  Union.  Not  only  do  the 
Erie  canal  aud  railroad  place  her  in  direct  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Lakes; 
but  the  latter  being  connected  with  the  Ohio  and 
W abash  canals,  goods  shipped  at  New  York  and  sent 
uptheHudson  find  their  way,  without  transshipment, 
to  the  emporiums  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  and 
even  to  New  Orleans.  In  consequence  of  these  extra¬ 
ordinary  facilities,  the  home  trade  of  N.  Y.is  very  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  it  will  necessarily  continue  to  increase 
with  the  rapidly  growing  wealth  and  population  of  the 
vast  regions  of  which  she  is  the  principal  entrepot. 


Fig.  1951.— THE  TOMBS. 


The  rate  of  mortality  in  New  York  is  about  1  in 
35,  a  very  high  proportion,  that  may  in  part  be 
attributed  to  the  influx  of  unacclimated  foreigners. 
Hist.  Manhattan  Island  was  discovered  by  Henry 
Hudson,  in  1609,  and  the  first  permanent  settlement 
was  made  by  the  Dutch,  in  1623.  In  1626  the  first 
Dutch  governor,  Peter  Minnits,  arrived  and  purchased 
the  Island  from  the  Indians  for  $24.  In  1636,  the  city 
had  120  houses  and  1,000  inhabitants.  A  windmill 
was  built  in  1662.  On  March  12, 1664,  Charles  II.,  who 
considered  the  Dutch  occupation  in  N.  America  as  a 
usurpation, gran  ted  the  entire  territory  to  his  brother^ 


Fig.  1952. — new  york  in  1664. 


the  Duke  of  York,  and  in  August  the  city  surrendered 
without  resistance  to  a  small  English  licet.  The  name 
of  “New  Amsterdam,”  given  by  the  Dutch,  was  then 
changed  to  New  York.  I11  1673,  the  Dutch  recaptured 
the  city,  and  called  it  New  Orange;  but  the  following 
year,  by  the  peace  between  England  and,  the  States- 
General,  the  city  was  restored  to  the  former,  and  again 
called  N.  Y.  At  the  end  of  the  century,  tne  popula¬ 
tion  amounted  to  4,500  white,  and  750  black.  In  1702, 
Wall  Street  was  paved,  and,  in  1711,  a  regular  slave- 
market  was  established.  In  1741,  in  consequence  of 
a  supposed  negro  plot  to  burn  the  city,  13  negroes 
were  burned  at  the  stake.  20  hanged,  and  78  trans¬ 
ported.  In  1775,  the  city  declared  for  Am.  Indepen¬ 
dence,  and  on  Aug.  26,  1776,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  who  finally  evacuated  it  on  Nov.  25, 1783. 
In  1790,  the  city  reached  the  lower  corner  of  the  Park, 
and  the  census  of  that  year  showed  a  population  of 
29,906.  In  1807,  Robert  Fulton  navigated  the  first 
steamboat  from  near  N.  Y.  to  Albany.  The  city  was 
visited  by  yellow  fever  in  1789  and  1822  ;  and  by  the 
cholera,  in  1832,  1834, 1849,  and  1854.  On  Dee.  16, 1835, 
a  disastrous  fire  swept  the  1st  ward,  E.  of  Broadway, 
and  below  W all  St rect,  destroying  648  stores,  and  prop¬ 
erty  valued  at  $18,000,000.  In  1840,  the  pop.  had  in¬ 
creased  to  312,700.  The  first  city  railroad  was  built  in 
1852.  In  1853,  an  international  exhibition  was  opened; 
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the  building  covered  nearlv  0  acres;  it  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  is, IX.  N.  Y.  supplied  over  1  04,000  men  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War,  at  a  cost  of  814,500,000.  In  1863, 
the  riot  in  opposition  to  thedraft  took  place;  itisesti- 
n  mted  that  over  1,000  persons  were  killed,  and  pro  1 >- 
erty  to  the  value  of  about  $2,0oo,000  destroyed.  In 
1871,  a  riot,  crowing  out  of  an  attack  upon  an  Orange¬ 
men's  parade,  took  place,  and  62  persons  were  killed. 
(For  Hell  (late,  see  page  1269.)  Pup.  (1870)942,292; 
(1875)  1,040,037.  Sec  Map  Environs  of  JV.  p.  1896. 

Sew  York,  in  ]1!.,  a  vil.  of  Brown  eo.,  nht.  10  in.  N. 
E.  of  Mt.  Sterling. — In  Jnd.,  a  vil.  of  Switzerland  eo., 
abt.  8  m.  E.  of  Vevay. — In  7V»n.,  a  vil.  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  eo.,  abt,  55  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Nashville. 

Neiv  York  Mills,  in  JV. a  pt,  vil.  of  Oneida  co. 

1S>W  7.ea  land.  S  "  Zealand  (New). 

Mew  Zealand  Flax,  n.  See  Phormium. 

Kelt,  a.,  (super,  of  niyh.)  [A.S.  next,  or  nexsta,  from 
ruh,  r.eah,  nigh.]  Nearest  in  place ;  that  has  no  object 
intervening betweenitaud  someother.  Immediately 
precediugor  followingiu  order.  Nearest  in  time;  as 
the  n*it  day.  Nearest  in  degree,  quality,  rank,  right, 
or  relation;  as  nrri  in  rank,  nfjt  ill  kindred. 

— ado.  At  the  time  or  turn  nearest  or  immediately 
succeeding. 

Nexus,  n.  [Lat.]  A  connecting  link  ;  a  tie. 

Nej,  Michel.  Duke  of  Elcliingen,  anil  Prince  do  la 
Moskva,  peer  and  marshal  of  France,  and  one  of  her 
greatest  military  heroes,  born  at  Saarlouis,  1769.  His 
early  years  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  law.  but 
dislikiug  the  confinement,  he  entered  the  army  as  a 
rivate  hussar  in  1787.  His  intrepid  courage  rendered 
im  distinguished  in  the  first  years  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  when  serving  with  the  army  of  the 
Rhine;  and  in  1796  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general.  On  his  marriage  with  Mile.  Anguie,  the 
friend  of  Hortense  de  B  auharnais,  Napoleon  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  magnificent  Egyptian  sabre,  and 
named  him  his  envoy  aud  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  the  Helvetian  republic;  hut  in  1803hewas  recalled 
to  take  command  of  the  army  intended  to  make  a  de¬ 
scent  upon  England.  In  the  following  year,  when. 
Napoleon  received  the  title  of  emperor,  he  resolved 
on  restoring  titles  and  decorations.  W.  was  then 
created  a  marshal,  and  also  received  other  d  istinctions, 
while  he  was  with  one  accord  denominated  bythe 
army  “  the  bravest  of  the  brave.”  After  a  succession 
of  victories,  during  which  N.  never  relaxed  in  his  ex¬ 
ertions,  he  obtained  the  additional  title  of  Prince  de 
la  Moskva;  and  in  June,  1814,  he  was  invested  with 
the  dignity  of  a  peer  of  France.  He  retired  to  his 
seat  in  the  country,  from  which  he  was  recalled  in 
March,  1815,  by  information  that  Napoleonhad  quitted 
Elba.  Hitherto,  one  motive  alone,  the  love  of  country, 
had  impelled  his  every  action ;  personal  or  family  in¬ 
terest  had  never  appeared  throughout  his  conduct; 
he  would  have  considered  even  a  bare  attempt  at  de¬ 
ception  degrading.  He  thought  the  return  of  Napo¬ 
leon  would  prove  injurious  to  France,  and  maintained 
that  the  mischief  ought  to  be  prevented.  Therefore, 
on  taking  leave  of  Louis  XVIII.,  he  made  many  prot¬ 
estations  of  his  zeal  and  fidelity  to  the  king,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  determination  to  stay  the  progress  of  the 
invader.  Arriving  at  Besancon,  Ney  found  the  whole 
country  hastening  to  meet  the  returning  emperor  at 
Lyons;  the  dukes  d’ Artois  and  d’AngoulGme,  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  fruitlessness  of  resistance.  The  troops 
which  he  commanded  shared  the  delirium;  and  N. 
himself  yielded  his  opinion,  and  went  over  with  his 
army  to  his  former  friend  and  master.  He  again 
fought  under  his  banner  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
where  he  had  five  horses  killed  under  him,  and  his 
cloak  perforated  with  bullets.  After  the  conclusion 
of  that  eventful  day,  and  the  second  abdication  of 
Napoleon,  N.  was  advised  to  quit  France,  for  which 
money  and  every  facility  of  escape  were  offered  him. 
He  refused  them  all,  and  retired  to  the  residence  of  a 
near  relative ;  but  he  was  soon  arrested,  and  brought 
to  trial;  and  his  colleagues  and  companions  in  arms 
having  declared  themselves  incompetent  to  form  a 
court-martial  whereby  to  judge  him,  the  affair  was 
carried  to  the  House  of  Peers,  by  whom  be  was  con¬ 
demned.  Every  avenue  to  the  royal  presence  was 
purposely  closed  against  his  unhappy  wife,  who  anxi¬ 
ously  sought  his  pardon  ;  and  N.  suffered  with  firm¬ 
ness,  declaring  with  his  last  breath  that  he  never  had 
acted  treacherously  to  his  country.  He  was  shot  Dec. 
7,  1815,  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  Paris. 

Ney  va,  or  Neiva,  a  town  of  the  United  States  of  Co¬ 
lombia,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Magda¬ 
lena  river,  about  132  m.  S  W.  of  Bogota. 

Neyva,  or  Neiva,  a  town  of  the  Island  of  Ilayti, 
West  Indies,  about  70  m.  E.  of  Port  au-Prince. 

Nez  Perce,  in  Idaho  Territory ,a  N. central  co.  '.area, 
abt.  6,500  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Clearwater  River,  and  Lewis 
Fork  of  Columbia  River,  besides  numerous  smaller 
streams.  Surface ,  much  diversified  ;  soil, in  some  parts 
fertile.  Min.  Gold  in  the  eastern  part.  Cap .  Lewis¬ 
ton.  Pop.  abt.  4.000. 

Ni*z  Peree  Indians,  (na-per-sar).  See  p.  1801. 

>*<>aiiii  Lake,  (nya'me,)  a  lake  in  Africa,  discov¬ 
ered  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  1849:  Lat.  between  20° 
and  21°  S.,  Lon.  22°  10'  and  23°  30'  E.  Fit.  abt.  60  m 
long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  abt.  10  m. 

N-gaii-Hoei,  (Iiwi)  or  Gaul) way,  a  prov.  in  the 
E.  of  China;  Lat.  bet.  29°  and  34°  N.,  Lon.  113°  and 
119°  E. ;  area ,  48,461  so.  ni.  The  surface  is  level  and 
fertile.  The  principal  river  is  the  Yang-tse-Kiang. 
Prod.  Tea,  rice,  grain,  and  silk.  It  is  rich  in  minerals. 
Cap.  Ngan-King-Foo.  Pop.  1S78,  est.  from  37,000,000 
to  50,000,000. 
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Niag'ara,  a  river  of  N.  America,  being  that  portion  of 
the  great  river  St.  Lawrence  extending  between  lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  the  level  ol  the  tunnel'  being  334  leet 
above  that  of  the  hitter.  The  N.  issues  from  the  N.K. 
extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  at  Black  Hock,  near  Buffalo, 
where  it  is  ^  m.  wide,  and  runs  northward  about  35  in., 
embracing  in  its  course  numerous  islands,  and  running 
over  a  high  ledge  of  rocks,  forms  the  Great  Falls,  the 
most  stupendous  cataract  in  the  world.  On  flowing  out 
of  the  upper  lake,  the  river  is  almost  on  a  level  with  its 
banks;  so  that  any  considerable  rise  of  its  level  would 
make  it  lay  under  water  the  adjacent  flat  country  of 
Upper  Canada  on  the  \V„  and  of  the  State  of  New  York 
on  the  E.  For  3  m.  from  Lake  Erie  it  has  a  rapid  cur¬ 
rent  ;  hut  it  then  becomes  smooth  and  placid,  and  con¬ 
tinues  so  till  within  a  mile  of  the  Falls.  About  3  m. 
from  Buffalo  the  river  widens,  forming  several  islands, 
one  of  which,  called  Grand  Islaml,  12  in.  in  length, 
comprises  about  17,0l)0  acres.  About  2  m.  below  Navy 
Island,  on  the  left  or  Canadian  hank,  the  l  iver  receives 
the  Chippewa,  which  is  connected  with  the  Welland 
Canal,  the  artificial  channel  of  communication  between 
the  upper  and  lower  lake.  The  shores  on  either  side 
are  hut  thinly  settled.  A  few  farm-houses  are  dispersed 
here  and  there;  hut,  for  the  most  part,  the  hanks  are 
covered  with  forests.  The  river,  before  reaching  the 
Falls,  is  propelled  with  great  rapidity,  being  a  mile 


Fig.  1953.  —  NIAGARA  FALLS. 


broad,  nbt.  ‘25  feet  deep,  and  having  a  descent  of  50  ft. 
in  linrt'a  mile.  An  island  at  the  very  verge  of  the  cat¬ 
aract  divides  it  into  two  sheets  of  water:  one  of  these, 
called  the  Horse-shoe  Fall ,  is  600  yards  wide,  and  158  ft. 
in  perpendicular  depth  ;  the  other,  called  the  American 
Fall s,  being  about  200  yards  in  width,  and  164  feet  in 
height.  The  breadth  of  the  island  is  about  500  yards. 
This  great  sheet  of  water  is  precipitated  (  ver  a  ledge 
of  hard  limestone  in  horizontal  strata,  below  which  is 
a  somew  hat  greater  thickness  of  soft  shale,  which  de¬ 
cays  and  crumbles  away  more  rapidly  than  the  former 
stratum,  so  that  the  calcareous  rock  forms  an  overhang¬ 
ing  mass,  projecting  40  feet  or  more  above  the  hollow 
space  below.  The  depth  of  the  water  is  much  greater 
on  the  Canadian  than  on  the  American  side:  and  hence, 
while  the  scarcely  hidden  rocks  below  the  American 
Fall  cause  the  flood  to  be  broken  into  foam,  the  deep- 
green  hue  of  the  billows  beneath  the  Ilorse-shoe  Fall 
is  but  slightly  changed  by  the  crests  rising  above  them. 
The  finest  view  of  the  Fall  is,  perhaps,  from  the  table- 
rock  on  the  Canadian  shore,  and  from  the  hanks  above 
it.  Another  good  view’  is  front  a  boat  crossing  the  river 
200  or  300  yards  below  the  Falls,  both  of  which  are  thus 
seen  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  rapids,  however, 
are  best  seen  from  Goat  Island,  to  which  a  very  ingeni¬ 
ously  constructed  and  strong  bridge  has  been  thrown 
on  the  American  side,  over  rapids  and  great  blocks  of 
rock.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  island,  the  rocks,  project¬ 
ing  into  the  river  200  or  300  feet  immediately  over  the 
Falls,  are  accessible  by  a  second  wooden  bridge,  below 
which  the  water  runs  with  fearful  velocity.  From  the 
rocks  the  view  over  the  precipice  and  great  fall  is  ter¬ 
rific,  absolutely  appalling,  in  fact,  although  the  pro¬ 
digious  volume  of  the  tumbling  waters  is  not  so  appar¬ 
ent  at  this  spot  as  from  t lie  table-rock  and  the  boat. 
The  hanks  rise  from  the  ravine  perpendicularly  above 
the  river  for  upwards  of  180  feet,  and  hence,  artificial 
means  are  necessary  for  effecting  a  descent  to  the  water’s 
edge;  spiral  staircases  have  been  constructed,  both  on 
the  Canadian  and  the  American  sides;  besides  which  a 
third  was  constructed,  in  1829,  at  the  lower  end  of  Goat's 
Island,  for  the  purpose  of  descending  to  a  ledge  actu¬ 
ally  underneath  the  Fall.  By  these  means  the  spectator 
is  enabled  to  view  the  falling  waters  in  almost  every 
possible  direction.  “  The  overwhelming  sensation,”  says 
a  traveller,  “  with  which  the  spectator  can  hardly  fail 
to  he  affected,  are  produced  bv  the  immense  flood,  pre¬ 
cipitating  at  least  100,000.000  tons  per  minute,  as  well 
as  by  the  stupendous  mass  and  overpowering  force  of 
the  roaring  and  falling  waters.  Every  surrounding  ob¬ 
ject,  indeed,  is  viewed  with  indifference,  while  the  mind 
is  wholly  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  a  spectacle 
so  sublime,  surpassing  in  majesty  and  grandeur  and 
power  all  the  works  of  Nature  that  have  ever  arrested 
the  attention,  or  presented  themselves  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion.”  These  stupendous  Falls  have  attracted  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  attract  large  numbers  of  visitors,  to  accom- 
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modate  whom  numerous  hotels  have  been  built  on 
both  sides  the  river.  Many  private  villas  have  also 
been  erected  on  the  Canadian  side.  After  the  river  has 
passed  over  the  Falls,  its  character  is  immediately  and 
completely  changed.  The  waters,  which  had  expanded 
at  the  Falls  to  an  entire  width  of  1,300  yards,  including 
Goat  Island,  are  again  contracted  after  their  union  into 
a  stream  tint  more  than  100  yards  broad  ;  and  the  river 
then  runs  furiously  along  a  deep  wall-sided  valley,  or 
huge  trench,  which  has  been  cut  by  the  continued  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  stream  during  the  lapse  of  ages.  The  cliff's 
on  both  sides  are  in  most  places  perpendicular,  and  the 
ravine  is  only  perceived  on  approaching  the  edge  of  the 
precipice.  By  the  continued  destruction  of  the  rocks, 
owing  to  the  eddies  and  spray  rushing  against  the  soft 
shale  6trata,  the  Falls  have,  within  the  last  50  years,  re¬ 
ceded  upwards  of  150  ft  ,  or,  in  other  words,  the  ravine 
has  been  prolonged  to  that  extent.  Through  this  deep 
chasm  the  Niagara  flows  with  a  constantly  decreasing 
velocity  for  about  7  miles:  and  then  the  table-land, 
which  is  almost  on  a  level  with  Lake  Erie,  suddenly 
sinks  down  at  Queenstown,  and  the  river  emerges  into 
a  plain,  continuing  for  7  m.  to  Lake  Ontario.  There 
seems  to  he  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubting  that  the 
Fulls  \v«*re  once  at  Queenstown,  or  7  m.  below  their  pres¬ 
ent  position;  and  that,  from  the  force  of  the  water  un¬ 
dermining  and  wearing  away  the  rock,  they  have  re¬ 
ceded  from  Queenstown  to  where  we  now  find  them.  This 
recession  is  still  going  on,  and  a  large  projection  on  the 
Canadian  hank,  known  as  the  Table  Rock,  had  partly 
fallen  off  in  1 8t«3 ;  consequently  they  seem  destined,  in 
process  of  time,  to  reach  Lake  Erie,  which,  being  only 
about  70  feet  in  depth,  would  thus  be  completely 
drained. 

Kiagarn,  formerly  Newark,  a  town  of  Lincoln  co„ 
prov.  of  Ontario,  on  the  Niagara  River,  about  5  in.  from 
its  mouth  ;  pop.  (1871 )  1,000. 

Niag'ara,  in  New  York ,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Lake 
Ontario,  on  the  N.,  and  Canada  on  the  \V.;  area ,  about 
490  sq.  in.  Fivers.  Niagara  Biver.and  Tonawanda,  Tus- 
carora,  and  Wilkins'  creeks.  Surface .  mostly  level  or 
undulating ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Gypsum  in  extensive 
deposits.  Cap.  Lock  port.  I  bp.  aht.  50.399. 

—  A  township  of  the  above  co. :  pop.  aht.  6.003. 

Niag'ara  Falls,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Niag¬ 
ara  co.,  aht.  -2  hi.  N.  by  W.  of  Buffalo. 

Ni a,  in  Missouri,  a  river  rising  in  Dallas  co.,and 
flowing  N.  into  the  Osage  from  Camden  co. 

Ninn'tit*,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Macon  co.,  aht.  27 
m.  E.  of  Springfield. 

Ni  as.  or  Bfety*  I*lo,  »n  island  of  the  Eastern  Archi¬ 
pelago,  belonging  to  Holland,  on  the  W.  of  Sumatra: 
Lat.  between  0°  18'  54"  and  1°  35'  N.,  Lon.  97°  and  98° 
E.  Area,  1,575  sq.  tn.  The  surface  is  diversified,  and 
the  soil  fertile.  It  has  several  convenient  harbors.  Pratt. 
Rice,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  cocoa-nuts,  bananas.  Ac  The 
chief  towns  are  Nias  on  the  E  ,  and  Silorougang  on  the 
W.  coast.  Pop.  Estimated  at  170,000. 

Nfib,  n.  [A  S  neb,  nebb.]  The  bill  or  beak  of  a  bird. — 
The  point  of  anything,  particularly  of  a  pen. 

\ihhed,  (nibd~)  a.  Having  a  nil*  or  point. 

Nibble,  v.  a.  To  bite  by  little  at  a  time;  to  eat  slowly 
or  in  small  bits.  —  To  bite,  as  a  fish  does  the  bait;  just 
to  catch  by  biting. 

— v.  n.  To  bite  at  slightly  or  gently,  as  fishes  nibble  at  the 
bait.  —  To  carp  at;  to  find  fault;  to  censure  little  fuults. 

— n.  A  little  bite,  or  seizing. 

Nib'bler,  n.  One  who  bites  a  little  at  a  time;  a  carper. 

Nib'blin^ly,  adv.  In  a  nibbling  manner. 

Nib<kliiu'$*'cai-]Lipd.  [Ger.,Songof  the  Nibelungen.] 
(Lit  )  A  celebrated  ancient  German  epic  poem.  The 
story  is.  that  Siegfried,  the  son  of  Siegmuiid.  king  of 
Netherland,  the  “Achilles  of  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic 
legends,  having  slain  a  dragon,  vanquished  the  royal  race 
of  King  Niheiung,  in  Nibelungen-land,  and.  obtaining 
possession  of  their  fabulous  amount  of  treasure,  comes 
to  Worms  to  woo  the  world-famous  Chrienihild,  sister  of 
King  Glinther.  She  bail  forsworn  marriage  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  dream  ;  but  by  his  valor  in  vanquishing  all 
the  knights  who  ventured  to  meet  him.  he  won  her  heart. 
Her  brother  Gunther  hears  of  the  beautiful  and  redoubt¬ 
able  Brunehihl,  queen  of  Isenland,  and  resolves  to  stake 
his  fortune  as  her  suitor.  The  condition  was  that  he 
should  engage  in  three  combats  with  her,  and  if  van¬ 
quished,  ho  put  to  death.  Siegfried  accompanies  and 
aids  him,  being  promised  tin*  hand  of  Chrienihild  if  he 
should  be  successful.  The  heroes  reach  their  destina¬ 
tion,  Hnd  Brunehild  appears  in  the  lists  with  a  shield  of 
beaten  gold,  so  heavy  that  four  of  her  chamberlains  can 
scarcely  hear  it.  Glinther  is  In  despair:  hut  an  invisible 
person  l»y  his  side  bids  him  take  courage,  seizes  his  arm, 
hurls  the  spear  and  flings  the  stone  till  the  maiden  ac¬ 
knowledges  herself  vanquished.  Siegfried,  the  real 
winner  of  the  contest,  who  had  rendered  himself  invisi¬ 
ble  by  bis  magic  cap,  is  rewarded  with  the  hand  of 
Chrienihild,  and  the  two  marriages  ar«*  celebrated  amid 
the  utmost  pomp  and  rejoicing.  Dissensions  ensue  be¬ 
tween  the  queen  and  her  sister-in-law;  Siegfried  con¬ 
trives  to  obtain  the  girdle  of  the  former  and  to  present 
it  to  the  latter,  who  afterwards  tells  the  whole  story  of 
her  husband's  valor,  and  charges  her  rival  with  love  for 
him.  The  latter  vows  revenge,  and  secures  the  aid  of 
the  fierce  and  covetous  Hagen,  who  sought  the  Nibe¬ 
lungen  treasure,  and  who,  having  skilfully  drawn  from 
Chriembihl  the  secret  of  the  spot  where  alone  Siegfried 
was  vulnerable,  treacherously  plunges  a  lance  between 
his  shoulders,  in  a  royal  chase.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Chrienihild  lives  in  melancholy  retirement  at 
Worms,  Hagen  having  sunk  all  her  Nibelungen  tresis- 
ure  somewhere  i.i  the  Rhine.  Then  Etzel  (Attibi) 
king  of  the  Huns,  seeks  her  in  marriage,  aud  she  con- 1 
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sents,  in  order  that  she  may  avenge  the  death  of  Sieg¬ 
fried.  After  seven  years  of  repose  in  Hungary,  she  per¬ 
suades  Etzel  to  invite  Giintlier  ami  his  heroes  to  visit 
him.  They  accept,  and  go  with  a  retinue  of  10, 000  men. 
Provided  with  gilts,  they  advance  into  EtzePs  land,  and 
are  received  with  great  honor;  hut  the  queen  greets 
H.igen  coldly.  A  tumult  at  length  ensues,  which  re¬ 
sults  in  a  dreadful  battle,  in  w  hich  many  heroes  on  both 
sides  are  slain.  Giintlier  seeks  a  reconciliation,  but 
rejects  the  proffered  terms,  requiring  the  siim-nder  of 
Hagen;  and  t lie  queen  orders  the  hall  in  which  they 
were  to  he  set  on  fire.  Six  hundred  only  survive  the 
conflagration,  by  penetrating  deep  into  the  walls.  The 
contest  is  renewed,  until  at  last,  of  all  the  Burgundi¬ 
ans,  only  Glinther  and  Hagen  remain,  and  are  delivered 
in  bonds  to  Chrienihild.  She  demands  of  Hagen  where 
the  Nibelungen  treasure  is  concealed  ;  but  he  refuses  to 
betray  it  so  long  as  one  of  his  lords  lives.  The  head  of 
Glinther  is  struck  off;  but  Hagen  then  declares  that  he 
alone  now  knows  where  the  treasure  is  concealed,  and 
will  not  reveal  it.  Chrienihild  thereupon  grasps  the 
sword  of  Siegfried  and  beheads  him  at  a  blow  ;  hut  the 
lluimish  warrior  Hildebrand,  enraged  at  seeing  a  hero 
fall  by  a  woman’s  hand,  slays  the  queen.  This  poem  is 
substantially  the  work  of  an  age  anterior  t<*  Christiair 
ity.  It  is  regarded  as  composed  of  several  pieces  of  un¬ 
equal  antiquity  ;  the  origin  of  the  traditions  embodied 
in  it  being  usually  attributed  to  the  Scandinavians. 
The  earliest  manuscripts  belong  to  the  13th  century. 
The  first  complete  edition  of  the  poem  was  published 
by  C.  H.  Muller  (1782).  A  critical  edition  was  published 
by  Lachmaun  (1826,  3d  edition,  1852).  Thereare  English 
translations  by  Birch  (1848),  and  Lettsom  (1850). 

Xiea*'a.  See  Nice. 

Xi  raise,  'St.,)  a  martyr  of  the  3d  century,  said  to  be 
tin*  first  bishopof  Rome  Another  martyr  and  saint  of 
the  name  was  bishop  of  Rheims,  in  the  .  th  century. 

Nipan'd ra,  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Sola* 

nacete.  The  apple  of  Pei  u,  N.  physaloides,  is  a  large, 
coarse  herb,  1-5  feet  high,  very  branching;  leaves  large, 
oblong:  corolla  slightly  lobed,  pale-blue,  white,  and 
with  5  blue  spots  in  the  centre.  It  is  a  native  of  Peru, 
and  is  cultivated  in  gardens. 

\i<*andro,  (St.,)  ( ne-kau'dro .)  a  town  of  S.  Italy, 
prov.  of  Capita  nata,  24  in.  front  Manfredonia ;  pop  8.060. 

Nira'nor.  commander  of  the  Syrian  army  for  Antio- 
clms  Epipbanes,  slain  by  Judas  Muccabams  at  Bethron, 

I  B  c.  161. 

Nicaragua.  ( nik-a-rah'gwa ,)  a  republic  of  Central 
America,  having  Honduras  and  San  Salvador  on  tlieN., 
the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  K..  Costa  Rica  and  the  Pacific 
on  the  S.,aml  the  latter  again  on  the  W.  It  lies  between 
Lat.  10°  and  l.»°  N.,  and  Lon.  82°  10'  and  87°  40'  \V. 
Area .  aht.  57.780  sq.  in  The  surface  of  A.  is  much  diver¬ 
sified.  It  is  traversed  by  two  mountain  ranges,  the 
western  of  which  follows  the  direction  of  the  coast-line, 
varying  from  10  to  20  m  from  the  Pacific.  The  eastern 
range  (a  part  of  the  great  range  of  the  Cordilleras) 
runs  nearly  parallel  to  it,  sending  off  several  spurs 
towards  the  Mosquito  Territory, 7.  v  ,  and  forming  the 
immense  basin  which  contains  Nicaragua  and  Managua 
lakes.  These  mountains  often  attain  an  elevation  of 
11  0H0  ft.  The  more  important  rivers  are  the  Rio  Coco, 
or  Segovia,  Escondido, or  Rluefields, and  San  Juan  The 
soil  is  very  fertile,  producing  a  superior  quality  of 
sugar-cane,  cacao,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  maize,  and 
rice,  witli  all  the  fruits  and  edibles  of  the  tropics  in 
great  abundance.  Erpts.  Sarsaparilla,  aloes,  ipecacu¬ 
anha,  g’Tiger,  copal,  gum-arabic,  caoutchouc,  Ac.  Min. 
Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead  are  found  in  the  N. 
part.  N.  is  divided  into  4  departments — Hivas.  Gre¬ 
nada,  Segovia,  ami  Matagalpa.  Cap.  Managua.  N.  was 
discovered  by  Gil  Gonzales  de  Avila  in  1521,  and  con¬ 
quered  l*y  Pedro  Arias  de  Avila,  the  governor  of  Pan¬ 
ama.  in  1822.  During  the  great  year  of  revolution  in 
Central  America  — 1821  —  it  threw  off  allegiance  to 
Spain,  and,  after  a  severe  and  desperate  struggle,  gained 
its  independence,  and  became  the  second  State  in  the 
Federal  Republic  ot  Central  America.  On  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  that  union,  in  1839,  A”.  became  an  independent 
republic;  but,  like  most  of  the  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ican  republics,  it  has  been  the  scene  of  much  discord 
ami  confusion.  The  dispute  with  England,  concerning 
the  Mosquito  Territory  (1847-48),  was  settled  in  favor 
of  N.,  but  subsequently,  in  1855,  the  leaders  of  the  op¬ 
posing  parties  of  “Liberals”  and  “Conservatives” 
plunged  the  country  into  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war, 
which  only  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  tin*  former.  Th© 
prevailing  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  P>p.  400,000. 

Nicaragua,  an  extensive  lake  of  Central  America,  in  the 
above  republic.  It  is  about  110  in.  in  length,  by  about 
4()  m.  in  width,  and  covers  an  area  of  nearly  4.500  sq.  m 
Its  surface  is  about  110  feet  above  sea-level,  and  it  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains.  It  receives  nu¬ 
merous  streams,  and  has  its  outlet  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea  through  Rio  San  Juan.  It  contains  many  islands, 
and  the  scenery  is  said  to  he  of  the  most  beautiful 
description,  while  the  waters  abound  in  fish  of  fine 
quality.  The  island  Zapatem.  though  uninhabited, 
is  noted  as  containing  extensive  ancient  ruins  and 
monolithic  idols.  The  other  important  islands  areOnie- 
tepee,  Selentanami,  and  the  Corales,  a  cluster  of  vol¬ 
canic  islets  (several  hundred  in  number)  lying  around 
the  base  of  the  volcano  of  Momharho. 

Nicaragua,  a  towrn  of  the  republic  of  Nicaragua,  on 
a  lake  of  same  name,  aht.  38  m.  S.E.  of  Grenada.  P< p. 
8,000  For  Inter-Oceanic  Canal,  see  Darien,  Panama. 

Nicaragua,  (Sian  Juan  de,)  a  town  of  Central 
America  See  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua. 

Nicaragua-wood.  n.  (Bot.)  The  wood  of  the 
Ceesalpinia  echinata ,  a  tree  growing  in  Nicaragua;  it  is 
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»  species  of  Brazil-wood,  .and  is  used  with  a  solution  of 
tin  as  a  mordant,  to  dye  a  bright  but  fugitive  red. 

Nicaria,  or  Nikaria,  (auc.  Icarus  or  Icaria ,)  (ne.- 
ka'ree-a,)  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Turkey,  12  in.  W.  of  Samos;  Lat.  37°  5o'  N.,  Ja>ii. 
26°  10'  E. ;  area,  50  sq.  in.;  pop.  1,000. 

N icastro.  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Calabria  Ulte- 
riore,  1.124  in.  S.  of  Cosenza  ;  po/>.  10,000. 

Nieau  si*,  (or,  according  to  the  Arabians,  Balkis,) 
queen  of  Sheba,  who  visited  Solomon  upon  the  report 
of  his  wisdom.  Her  country  was  probably  that  part  of 
Arabia  Felix  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Sabaaans;  but 
Josephus  asserts  that  she  reigned  over  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia. 

Nice,  or  Nicse'a.  ( Anc .  Geog)  A  city  of  Bithynia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Lake  Ascania. 
This  city,  called  Ancore,  or  Helicore.  is  said  to  have 
been  colonized  by  Bottijeans,  and  destroyed  by  the  My-  j 
eians.  Autigonus  rebuilt  it  b.  c.  316,  and  named  it  Anli- 
gonea  ;  but  Lysimachus,  having  conquered  this  part  of 
Asia,  changed  its  name  to  Nioea,  iu  houor  of  his  wife 
Nicaia,  daughter  of  Antipater,  it  became  a  city  of 
great  importance,  and  the  kings  of  Bithynia  often  re¬ 
sided  here.  The  celebrated  Council  of  Nicjea,  the  first 
general  council,  was  convened,  A.  D.  325,  at  Nicsea  iu 
Asia  Minor  by  the  emperor  Constantine,  in  order  to  set¬ 
tle  differences  that  had  arisen  in  respect  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Arius.  This  council  was  attended  by  upwards 
of  250  bishops,  of  whom  a  great  majority  came  from  the 
East,  besides  presbyters,  deacons,  and  others  from  all 
parts  of  the  Christian  world.  The  chief  question  was 
the  Arian  heresy  ;  and  the  council  decreed  in  the  excom¬ 
munication  of  Arius.  ( See  Am  a  ns.)  The  2d  council  of  N  ice, 
recognized  oecumenic  Council  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
assembled  under  the  authority  of  P«*pe  Adrian  I.  by  the 
desire  of  the  Empress  Irene,  aud  which  sat  from  Sept.  24 
to  Oct.  23.  The  bishops  declared  the  veneration  of  images 
aud  t lie  cross  to  be  agreeable  to  Sacred  Scripture  aud 
reason,  and  to  the  teachings  of  the  Church. 

Nice,  (neece  )  [It.  Nizza .]  A  city  and  seaport  of  France, 
dept,  of  Alpes  Mari  times,  on  the  Mediterranean,  ‘do  m. 
S.YV.  of  Genoa.  It  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps,  which  protect  it  from  the  N.  and  E.  winds. 
The  port  is  small,  but  is  convenient  for  vessels  of  300 
tons  burden.  The  river  Paglione  traverses  the  city,  di¬ 
viding  it  into  Old  and  New  'town,  the  latter  of  which  is 
handsomely  built.  The  principal  among  the  public 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  governor’s  residence, college, 
and  public  library.  Also  a  fine  arch  erected  in  houor  of 
Victor  Amadeus  III.  Mmuf.  Silk,  twist,  snuff,  soap, 
paper,  and  perfumery.  It  has  a  fishery  of  anchovies. 
Exp.  Oil,  wine,  oranges,  and  hemp.  Imp.  Corn,  salt- 
fish,  manufactured  goods,  and  colonial  produce.  Owing 
to  its  genial  climate,  it  is  a  resort  for  invalids  during 
the  winter  months.  —  N.  is  supposed  to  have  been  col¬ 
onized  by  Phocaeans  from  Marseilles  in  the  oth  century. 
With  the  neighboring  territory,  it  was  made  a  Roman 
province  under  Augustus,  ami  after  undergoing  various 
changes,  became  a  dependency  of  Genoa  in  630.  It  was 
incorporated  with  the  French  republic  in  1792,  and  for¬ 
mally  ceiled  by  the  King  of  Sardinia  in  1796,  but  was  re¬ 
stored  to  the  latter  in  1814.  It  was  annexed  to  France 
by  treaty  in  1860,  for  services  rendered  to  Sardinia  in 
the  war  with  Austria.  Pop.  50,180. 

Nice,  a.  [A.  S  hnesc,  ne.se ,  soft,  tender  ;  Du.  wise//.]  Ten¬ 
der ;  dainty  ;  sweet  or  very  pleasant  to  the  taste;  del¬ 
icate.  —  Gratifying ;  pleasant ;  agreeable  ;  as,  a  nice  ride. 
—  Fine;  minutely  elegant ;  accurate;  exact;  precise: 
requiring  scrupulous  exactness  ;  as,  a  nice  point.  —  Per¬ 
ceiving  the  smallest  difference;  distinguishing  accu¬ 
rately  and  minutely  by  perception  ;  perceiving  accu¬ 
rately  the  smallest  faults,  errors,  or  irregularities  ;  dis¬ 
tinguishing  and  judging  with  exactness;  refined. — Over- 
scrupulous  or  exact:  fastidious;  squeamish.  —  Scrupu¬ 
lously  and  minutely  cautious  ;  showing  great  delicacy  ; 
of  a  delicate  nature;  easily  injured  or  impaired,  as 
reputation. 

Nicely,  udv.  With  delicate  perception;  accurately: 
exactly ;  precisely ;  with  exact  order  or  proportion  ; 
finely  ;  with  minute  elegance. 

Ni  cene  freed,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The  confession  of 
faith  in  which  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Father  and 
Son  is  asserted  against  the  Arians.  (See  Arians.)  This 
creed  was  commenced  by  the  council  of  Nice,  a  d.  325, 
and  completed  by  the  second  general  council  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  a.  d.  381.  The  Nicene  Creed  was  generally 
used  by  the  Eastern  churches  in  the  administration  of 
baptism  ;  but  was  not  inserted  in  their  daily  service  till 
the  5th  century.  Iu  the  service  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
it  was  inscribed  A.  D.  1014. 

Nice'nowN,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  nice  ;  del- 
icacy  of  perception;  the  quality  of  perceiving  small 
differences.  —  Extreme  delicacy  :  excess  of  scrupulous¬ 
ness  or  exactness;  accuracy;  minute  exactness;  pre¬ 
cision;  nicety. 

NieeptlorilH,  (ni-sefo-rus.)  the  name  of  two  saints  — 
the  first,  a  martyr  of  Antioch  about  260  ;  the  second ,  a 
Greek  historian  and  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  b.  abt. 
750,  d.  828. 

Nicepli'orus,  Calltstus,  a  Greek  historian,  who, 
among  other  works,  produced  an  Ecclesiastical  History, 
in  23  books,  the  date  of  which  commences  with  the 
year  610.  This  work  was  translated  into  French  by  Du 
Luc,  and  again  into  Latin  by  Lange.  Flourished  iu  the 
14th  century. 

Nicepll 'ortlH  I.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  at 
first  chancellor  of  the  empire,  but  usurped  the  throne, 
iu  802,  from  the  empress  Irene,  whom  he  banished  to 
the  isle  of  Mitylene.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  was 
marked  by  wisdom  and  clemency ;  but  afterwards  he 
committed  such  cruelties,  that  his  subjects  revolted,  and 
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proclaimed  Bardanes,  surnamed  the  “Turk,”  emperor. 
Bardanes  was  defeated,  however,  and  seut  to  a  monas¬ 
tery,  where  he  was  deprived  of  his  eyes.  The  Bulgar¬ 
ians  having  invaded  the  empire,  and  ravaged  Thrace, 
Nicephorus  marched  against  them  ;  but  was  vanquished 
and  slain.  811. 

Nicephorus  II.,  ( Phocas,)  a  nobleman  of  Constantinople, 
w  hose  character  was  so  popular,  that  he  was  raised  to 
the  imperial  throne  in  963.  He  married  the  widow  of 
his  predecessor,  Romanus  II.,  and  drove  the  Saracens 
out  of  a  great  part  of  Asia.  He  was  assassinated  by 
John  Zimisces  aud  other  conspirators,  iu  969. 

Nicephorus  III.,  was  invested  with  the  purple  by  the 
army  which  he  commanded,  in  1078.  He  was  deprived 
of  this  dignity  in  1081,  by  his  general,  Alexis  Comnenus, 
who  sent  him  to  a  convent,  where  he  died  shortly  after. 

Ni'cetas,  (St.,)  abbot  of  Mount  Olympus;  d.  824. 

Nice  ly,  n.  Niceness;  the  quality  of  being  nice  ;  del¬ 
icacy  of  perception  ;  excess  of  delicacy  ;  fastidiousness  ; 
squeamishness  ;  minute  difference  ;  minuteness  of  obser¬ 
vation  or  discrimination  ;  precision  ;  accuracy  ;  delicate 
management ;  exactness  in  treatment. 

— pi.  Dainties;  delicacies  in  food. 

Niche,  ( nidi,)  n.  [Ger.  nische ;  Fr  .niche;  Sp .  nicho  ; 
It.  nicchia.)  (Arch.)  A 
recess  in  a  wall  for  a 
statue,  vase,  or  other 
erect  ornament.  Among 
the  ancients  they  were 
sometimes  square,  but 
oftener  semi  circular  at 
the  hack,  and  termi¬ 
nated  in  a  half-dome  at 
the  top;  occasionally 
small  pediments  were 
formed  over  them, which 
were  supported  on  con¬ 
soles,  or  small  columns 
or  pilasters  placed  at 
the  sides  of  the  niches, 
but  they  were  frequent¬ 
ly  left  plain,  or  orna¬ 
mented  only  with  a  few 
mouldings.  In  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  architecture  ni¬ 
ches  (often  called  Taber¬ 
nacles)  were  extensive¬ 
ly  used,  especially  in 
ecclesiastical  buildings, 
for  statues  (Fig.  1954.) 

The  arches  of  the  beads 
were  either  cinque- 
foiled,  trefoiled,or  plain, 
and  when  canopies  were 
used  they  were  gener¬ 
ally  made  to  project. 

Niche«l,  (nicht,)  a.  But 
in  a  niche ;  having  a 
niche. 

Nicholas,  ( nik'o-las ,) 
one  of  the  seven  deacons 
mentioned  in  the  Acts. 

He  was  a  proselyte  of 
Antioch;  but  afterwards 
founded  a  sect  called  by 
his  name,  which  per¬ 
mitted  concubinage  and  the  offering  of  meats  to  idols. 
By  some,  however,  this  Nicholas  is  said  to  have  been  a 
person  other  than  Nicholas  the  deacon. 

Nicholas  I,,  Pope,  was  elected  in  succession  to  Bene¬ 
dict  III.,  in  858.  lie  excommunicated  Photius,  patri¬ 
arch  of  Constantinople,  whose  schism  led  to  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  churches.  D.  at 
Rome,  867. 

Nicholas  II.,  was  a  native  of  Burgundy,  who  became 
archbishop  of  Florence,  and  succeeded  Stephen  IX  in 
1058.  He  was  opposed  by  a  rival,  who  styled  himself 
Benedict  X.;  but  being  disavowed  by  the  council  of 
Satri,  the  latter  was  obliged  to  forego  his  claim  to  the 
papal  chair.  This  pope  assembled  a  council  at  Rome, 
and  caused  a  decree  to  be  passed  which  was  very  im¬ 
portant  in  the  subsequent  elections  to  the  tiara.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Alexander  II.  D.  1061. 

Nicholvs  III.  was  of  a  noble  Italian  family,  and  elected 
pope  in  succession  to  John  XXI.,  in  1277.  He  obtained 
from  the  Emperor,  Rudolph  of  Ilapsburg,  large  grants 
of  Italian  territory;  among  the  rest,  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna  He  dispatched  a  number  of  missions  to 
heathen  countries,  and  deprived  Charles  d’Anjou,  King 
of  Naples,  of  the  dignity  of  a  senator  of  Rome.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  was  Martin  IV.  D.  1280. 

Nicholas  IV.  was  a  native  of  Ascoli,  and  *vas  elected  to 
the  papal  chair  upon  the  death  of  Ilonorius  IV..  in 
1288.  He  excommunicated  James  of  Aragon  and  his 
followers  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  advanced  the  claims 
of  Charles  II.  of  Anjou  to  that  kingdom.  He  likewise 
endeavored  to  excite  a  new  crusade,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess.  This  disappointment  hastened  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1292. 

Nicholas  V..  Cardinal-Bishop  of  Bologna,  became  Pope 
after  Eugcnius  IV.,  in  1447.  He  restored  peace  to  the 
Roman  and  Western  churches,  and  caused  the  sovereigns 
and  states  of  Italy  to  forget  their  feuds.  He  collected 
books  and  manuscripts,  and  ordered  translations  to  be 
made  of  the  Greek  classics.  The  Vatican  library  was 
also  founded  by  him,  and  he  embellished  Rome  with 
numerous  fine  edifices.  He  was  an  enlightened  and 
distinguished  pope.  I).  1455. 

N  icholas,  an  emperor  of  Constantinople,  deposed  after 

I  a  few  days'  reign  by  Alexis  Ducas,  1204. 

Nicholas  I.,  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  the  third  son 
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of  Paul  I.,  who  was  murdered  by  his  officers  in  1801, 
was  b.  in  1796.  His  early  education  was  superintended 
by  bis  mother,  at  whose  desire  he  was  especially  in¬ 
structed  in  modern  languages,  music,  and  the  art  of  war, 
towards  all  of  which  he  showed  a  great  predLposition. 
On  the  geueral  peace  in  1814,  the  Grand-Duke  Nicholas 
started  on  a  foreign  tour,  visiting  the  courts  ol  Bei  lin, 
Vienna,  and  St.  James’s.  Shortly  after  his  return  to 
Russia,  in  1816,  he  married  Princess  Charlotte,  sister  of 
Frederick  William  IV.,  King  of  Prussia,  and  from  this 
period  his  time  was  divided  between  bis  domestic  duties 
and  the  life  of  the  camp,  in  which  he  took  great  delight. 
On  Dec.  1,  1825,  his  eldest  brother,  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander,  d.  at  Taganrog.  The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
hastened  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  his  elder  brother 
Constantine,  then  governor  of  Poland,  though  he  was 
well  aware  that  the  council  of  the  empire  was  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  sealed  packet  intrusted  to  them  by  the  late 
emperor,  which  contained  the  announcement  that  his 
brother  Constantine  having  voluntarily  renounced  all 
pretensions  to  the  empire,  the  Grand- Duke  Nicholas 
was  to  be  bis  successor.  Alter  an  interregnum  of  three 
weeks,  on  the  24th  of  Dec.,  iV.  was  at  last  pro*  laimed 
emperor.  N.  had,  however,  to  repress  a  formidable  in¬ 
surrection,  comprising  powerful  members  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  nobility.  During  that  critical  period.  N.  dis¬ 
played  a  fearless  and  energetic  character,  which  rapidly 
awed  the  insurrectionists,  many  of  whom  were  shot 
down  or  subsequently  executed,  or  banished  to  Siberia. 
Shortly  after  his  coronation,  he  sent  his  troops  against 
the  Shah  of  Persia,  whose  army  was  defeated  in  several 
engagements  by  Marshal  Paskiew itsch.  The  Shah  was 
compelled  to  sign  th°  treaty  ot  Turkmancbay,  by  which 
the  provinces  of  Krivan  and  Nakhichevan  were  ceded 
to  Russia,  an  additional  indemnity  of  about  three  mil¬ 
lions  sterling  being  exacted  from  him.  N.  also  joined 
w  ith  England  and  France  in  aiding  the  Greeks  to  achieve 
their  independence,  and  the  Russian  fleet  cooperated 
with  those  of  the  two  first-named  powers  iu  annihilat¬ 
ing  the  Turkish  flotilla  at  Navanno.  In  1828  war  broke 
out  between  Russia  and  Turkey;  upon  which  General 
Diebitsch  captured  the  fortress  of  Silistria,  routed  the 
Turkish  army  at  Slmmla.  crossed  the  Balkan,  and 
appeared  before  Adrianople.  In  1829  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople  was  concluded,  which  gave  to  Russia,  be¬ 
sides  large  tracts  ol  territory  in  Asia,  the  right  to  trade 
in  all  parts  of  Turkey  and  upon  the  I  aniibe,  and  the 
free  passage  of  the  Dardanelles.  In  virtue  of  this  con¬ 
cession,  2V.  likewise  became  the  protector  of  the  Danu- 
bian  principalities.  In  1830  he  displayed  considerable 
hostility  towards  the  revolution  that  bad  brought  ala  ut 
a  change  of  dynasty  in  France;  and  in  the  sameyear  an 
insurrection  burst  forth  in  Poland,  which  was  not  re¬ 
pressed  until  after  a  terrible  struggle  of  10  months.  The 
brave  but  unsuccessful  Poles  were  treated  with  the 
utmost  rigor;  many  were  sent  to  Siberia  or  the  army 
ol  the  Caucasus ;  the  universities  were  suppressed,  the 
libraries  and  other  great  establishments  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  St.  Petersburg;  and  finally,  in  1832.  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Poland  became  extinct.  In  1839  a  formal  decla¬ 
ration  of  war  was  made  against  the  Circassians,  with 
whom  the  Russians  had  long  been  engaged  in  a  desul¬ 
tory  warfare.  This  struggle  was  vigorously  maintained 
by  the  emperor  throughout  his  whole  life,  but  it 
remained  for  his  successor,  Alexander,  to  thoroughly 
subdue  the  brave  mountaineers.  During  the  Hungaiian 
insurrection  in  1849,  the  troops  of  N.  enabled  Austria 
to  triumph  over  her  revolted  subjects,  and  to  complete 
the  subjugation  of  Hungary.  In  1853  he  dispatched 
Prince  Menschikoff  to  Constantinople,  to  exact  from  the 
Porte  a  treaty  whereby  Russia  might  be  permitted  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey,  and  secure 
to  herself  the  prerogative  of  protecting  the  Greek  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  result  of  Prince 
Menschikoff ‘s  mission  is  well  known  ;  Russia  occupied 
the  Danuhian  principalities  as  “a  material  guarantee;  ” 
the  fleet  of  N.  destroyed  the  Turkish  vessels  at  Sinope; 
and  France  and  England,  after  employing  every  effort 
at  conciliation  fruitlessly,  declared  war  against  the  Czar, 
invaded  the  Crimea,  where  the  Russian  arms  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  defeat  at  the  Alma,  at  Inkerniann.  and  at  Se¬ 
bastopol ;  all  the  forts  upon  the  southern  side  of  which 
were  captured  and  destroyed.  This  last  event,  however, 
was  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  who  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  a  mortal  malady,  whilst  busily  engaged  in 
projecting  renewed  efforts  against  the  allies.  The  em¬ 
peror  Nicholas  was  a  man  of  prodigious  industry:  his 
energetic  character  enabled  him  to  assume  the  position 
of  defender  of  order  and  legitimacy  throughout  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Order  and  legitimacy  signified  to 
him,  however,  a  total  repression  of  national  liberty. 
With  respect  to  bis  own  country,  he  was  professedly 
despotic.  “Despotism,”  be  observed,  “is  the  very 
essence  of  my  government.”  The  great  object  of  bis 
public  life  was  to  realize  the  ambitious  projects  of  Petei 
I.  and  Catharine  II.,  —  the  possession  by  Russia  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  of  the  territories  of  the  Sultan.  D. 
March  2,  1855. 

N  iclmlas,  (nik'o-las,)  in  California .  a  town  of  Placer  co. 

Nicholas,  (nik'o-las,)  in  Kentucky,  a  N.E  co. ;  area, 
abt.  300  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Licking  and  South  Licking 
rivers.  Surface. ,  diversified  ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap. 
Carlisle.  Pop.  abt.  12,500. 

Nich  olas,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  abt. 
600  sq.  in.  Hirers.  Kanawha,  Gauley.  and  Meadow. 
Surface.,  hilly:  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile,  but  mostly 
sterile.  Cap.  Summerville.  Pop.  abt.  5,500. 
Nicholas,  (St.,)  bishop  of  My  re,  in  Lycia,  lived  in  the 
3d  century  and  was  persecuted  by  Diocletian.  lie  is  the 
patron  of  youth,  and  also  of  Russia.  His  festival  day  is 
celebrated  Dec.  6. 
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Nifh'olas,  (St..)  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  of  E.  Flan- 1 
dors,  2J  m.  E.N.E  of  Ghent.  Afanuf  Cotton,  woollen, 
and  silk  f.ibncs,  hosiery,  hats,  leather,  and  tobacco; 
besides  sugar* refineries  distilleries,  Ac.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  markets  for  flax  in  Europe.  Pop.  23,388. 

N  ic*Ii  oI.im,  )  one  of  the  Cape  \  erd  Islands,  between 

Santa  Lucia  and  Santiago;  Lat  16°  :*5'  N\.  Lon.  24°  15' 
W.  Ext.  30  in.  long,  and  13  broad.  Pip.  6,000 
^  irlioliiH,  (St.,)a  small  island  of  England,  in  Plymouth 
Sound,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Co.  of  Devon. 
Nicliolisvil  1<\  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Jessamine  co.,  abt.  11  m.  S.  of  Lexington  ;  pop.  al»t.800. 
Nil'll  i> Is,  ( ni/dol :,)  in  New  York,  a  post  village  and 
township  ot  Tioga  c*.,  abt.  8  m.  S.W.  ot  Oswego;  pop. 
of  township  abt.  1,9  52. 

Nil'll  olson,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-towns!iip  of 
Wyoming  co. :  pop  abt.  1,141. 

Nil'll  olsville.  or  Nichoi.vii.le,  in  Nw  Tor Ar,  a  post- 
village  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  abt.  31  in.  E.  by  N.  of  Canton. 
Nictiolsville,  in  0  no,  a  post-village  of  Clermont  co., 
abt.  24  in  E.  of  Cincinnati. 

Nil* ill**.  {nixh'i&s,)  an  Athenian  general,  who  took  a 
prominent  part  iu  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  a 
wealthy  citizen,  and  a  successful  general,  caution  being 
his  leading  characteristic.  On  the  death  of  Cleon,  whom 
he  had  steadily  opposed,  he  negoii  .ted  the  treaty  called 
the  Peace  of  Nicias  (b  c.  42  •),  by  which  the  Athenians 
ami  Spartans  agreed  to  a  truce  of  50  years.  In  415,  the 
peace  being  almost  a  dead  letter,  Nicias  was  joined  with 
Alcihiades  aud  Lamachus  in  command  of  the  expedition 
to  Sicilv,  of  which,  however,  lie  wholly  disapproved. 
Alter  temporary  success  the  tide  was  turned  by  the 
arrival  of  Spartan  auxiliary  forces  at  Syracuse,  to  meet 
which  Athenian  reinforcements  were  sent  under  De¬ 
mosthenes  and  Eurymedoii;  but  after  more  than  two 
years’ efforts,  the  Athenians  had  to  raise  the  siege  and 
retire.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  took  place  at  the  time 
fixed  for  their  secret  departure,  and  Nicias,  a  supersti¬ 
tious  man,  deferred  the  retreat;  tin  Athenians  were 
completely  overthrown,  aud  Nicias  with  his  colleague 
put  to  death,  413. 

Nicias,  a  celebrated  Grecian  painter,  who  was  contem¬ 
porary  with  Apelles.  His  greatest  picture  was  that 
which  illustrated  the  passage  in  Homers  Oty<sey, 
where  Ulysses  invokes  the  shades  of  the  departed. 
Ptolemy  I,  king  of  Egypt,  offered  Nicias  sixty  talents 
(about  $75,000)  for  the  picture;  hut  the  painter  pre¬ 
ferred  to  present  it  to  his  native  city  of  Athens.  One 
of  his  pictures  was  taken  to  Rome  l»y  Augustus,  in 
whose  temple  it  was  afterwards  fixed.  He  is  likewise 
stated  to  have  painted  some  of  the  statues  of  Praxiteles. 
Flourished  about  the  3d  century  ».  c. 

Nick,  n.  [Sw\  nics;  Du.  knik.  a  nod;  Ger.  nicken  ]  The 
exact  point  of  time  required  by  necessity  or  conven¬ 
ience;  the  rritical  time.  —  A  notch  cut  ill  anything;  a 
score  for  keeping  an  account. — A  winning  throw  at  dice. 
— tt.  a.  To  notch  or  make  incisions  in;  to  cut  in  nicks  or 
notches.  — To  suit  or  fit  into,  as  tallies  cut  in  nicks.  — 
To  hit ;  to  touch  luckily;  to  perform  a  slight  artifice 
us'-d  at  the  lucky  time.  —  To  defeat  or  cozen,  as  at  dice; 
to  disappoint  by  some  trick  or  unexpected  turn. —To 
notch  or  make  an  incisiou  in,  as  a  horse's  tail,  to  make 
him  carry  it  higher. 

Ni<*k.  {Northern  Myth.)  [A.  8.  hnrtian%  to  kill ;  Icel. 
nikker ,  a  water-spirit,  a  devil.]  An  evil  spirit  of  the 
waters  ;  —  hence  Old  Nick ,  a  term  for  the  Devil,  in  vul¬ 
gar  discourse.  —  Worcester. 

Nickel,  (nik'el.)  n.  {Chem.  and  Metal.)  A  metal  discov¬ 
ered  by  Cronstedt  in  1751,  with  a  singular  analogy  to 
cobalt,  being  always  associated  with  it  in  nature.  Its 
principal  ore  is  kupfernicktd,  which  is  the  diarsenide 
of  the  metal.  It  is  also  extracted  from  nickel  speiss, 
which  is  an  impure  arseniosulphide  of  nickel,  left  after 
the  manufacture  of  cobalt-blue  from  its  ores.  Nickel 
is  extensively  employed  in  alloys,  of  which  German  sil¬ 
ver  is  the  most  important.  The  process  for  purifying 
it  is  kept  a  secret;  hut  the  following  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  he  the  method  adopted  at  Birmingham.  The 
speiss  is  first  fused  with  chalk  and  fluor-spar,  and  the 
mass  obtained  reduced  to  powder,  which  is  roasted  for 
twelve  hours  to  expel  the  arsenic.  The  residue  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  diluted,  and 
the  iron  peroxidized  by  the  addition  of  bleach  in  g-pow- 
der.  The  iron  is  then  thrown  down  with  milk  of  lime, 
and  the  precipitate  well  washed.  The  liquid,  which 
contains  all  the  cobalt  and  nickel,  is  treated  with  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen,  which  throws  down  everything  but 
these  two  metals,  which  are  afterwards  separated  from 
it  by  precipitating  the  cohalt  with  the  chloride  of  lime; 
and,  lastly,  the  nickel  with  milk  of  lime.  Pure  ni<kel 
is  a  brilliant,  silver-white,  ductile  metal,  nearly  as  infus¬ 
ible  as  iron.  It  is  magnetic  up  to  6*0°  Fahr.,  and  be¬ 
comes  oxidized  by  exposure  to  a  current  of  air  at  a  high 
temperature.  It  is  easily  attacked  by  nitric  acid  and 
aqua  regia,  and  slowly  by  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acids.  Its  principal  use  is  as  a  whitening  agent  in  the 
manufacture  of  German  silver.  Added  to  aluminum  in 
the  proportion  of  2  per  cent.,  it  hardens  that  metal  with¬ 
out  perceptibly  altering  its  lightness.  For  chemical  pur¬ 
poses  it  may  he  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  igniting 
oxalate  of  nickel  in  a  closed  crucible.  Equiv.  29  54;  Sp. 
gr.  h-82:  Symbol.  Ni. 

Oxides  of  N.  With  oxygen  nickel  forms  two  oxides, — 
the  protoxide  (NiO)  and  sesquioxide  (NijOs).  The  prot¬ 
oxide  is  obtained  as  an  olive-green  powder  by  igniting 
the  carbonate  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  as  a  bulky  green 
hydrate  by  precipitating  its  salts  with  potash.  The 
protoxide  forms  numerous  well-defined  salts,  mostly  of 
an  apple-green  color.  The  sesquioxide  is  a  black  pow¬ 
der,  procured  by  treating  the  hydrated  protoxide  with 
chloride  of  soda.  It  does  not  combine  with  acids,  but 


gives  off  a  part  of  its  oxygen  when  submitted  to  their 
uctioti,  and  lorms  salts  of  the  protoxide. 

Salts  of  N  The  principal  are  the  sulphide,  obtained 
as  a  black  hydrate  when  salt  of  nickel  is  precipitated  by 
sulphide  of  ammonium ;  the  chloride,  formed  by  dis¬ 
solving  the  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid ; — on  evaporation, 
it  yields  green  hydrated  crystals,  which,  when  submit¬ 
ted  to  a  high  temperature,  sublime  in  crystalline,  yellow 
scales;  the  sulphate  is  tunned  by  dissolving  the  oxide  in 
sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  iu  green  rhombic  prisms, 
which,  on  exposure  to  light,  are  converted  without  loss 
ot  water  into  octohedra.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  medi¬ 
cine  as  a  tonic.  With  potash  it  forms  a  double  salt.  The 
other  salts  of  nickel  are  unimportant. 

Ni«*k'eli ne.  Nickel  Bloom,  Mckel  Vitriol,  n.  {Min.) 
The  kupferuickel  of  the  Germau  miners.  It  is  an  im¬ 
portant  ore  of  nickel,  and  is  found  principally  iu  Saxony, 
^associated  with  cobalt,  silver,  and  copper  ores. 

Nick  el  Plating:.  {Applied  Chem.)  See  Sofp’t. 

Niclt'er,  n.  One  who  nicks;  particularly  one  who 
watches  for  an  opportunity  to  pilfer,  or  to  practise  some 
knavish  artifice.  (Low .)— Worcester. 

Nick-nack.  n.  A  bauble;  u  trifie;  a  small  toy;  — 
generally  used  iu  the  plural.  See  Knick-knack. 

Nick-nack'ery,  n.  A  trifle;  a  toy:  a  knick-knack. 

Nick  name,  o.  |  Fr. 7iom-de,-ni<(ue,  name  of  contempt.] 
A  by-name:  a  name  given  iu  contempt,  derision,  or  re¬ 
proach  ;  an  opprobrious  appellation. 

—v.  a.  To  give  a  name  of  reproach  to;  to  call  by  an  op¬ 
probrious  appellation. 

Nic'ohar  Islands,  a  group  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  be¬ 
tween  Lat.  3°  and  10°  N.,  Lon.  93°  and  94°  E.,  about 
midway  between  Sumatra  and  the  Andaman  Islands. 
There  are  7  large  and  12  small  islands.  Tin*  principal 
are  Simbelong  and  Carnicobar.  The  surface  is  gen¬ 
erally  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile,  but  they  are  deemed  un¬ 
healthy  for  foreigners.  Prod.  Sugar,  tobacco,  cocoa- 
nuts,  oranges,  Ac.  P>p.  unknown. 

Ni  code  mils,  {nik-o-te/mus.)  { Script )  A  member  of 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  at  first,  a  Pharisee,  and  afterwards 
a  disciple  of  Jesus.  He  was  early  convinced  that  Christ 
came  front  God,  but  was  not  ready  at  once  to  rank  him¬ 
self  among  His  followers.  In  John  iii.  1-20,  he  first  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  timid  inquirer  after  the  truth,  learning  the 
great  doctrines  of  regeneration  and  atonement.  In 
John  vii.  45-52,  we  see  him  cautiously  defending  the 
Saviour  before  the  Sanhedrim.  At  last,  in  the  trying 
scene  of  the  crucifixion,  he  avowed  himself  a  believer 
and  came  with  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  pay  the  last  du¬ 
ties  to  the  body  of  Christ,  which  they  took  down  from 
the  cross,  embalmed,  and  laid  in  the  sepulchre.  (John 
xix.  39.) 

Nicolai '«‘fF.  a  town,  and  river-port  of  European  Russia, 
govt,  of  Kherson,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ingul  with 
the  Bug,  20  m.  above  where  the  latter  falls  into  the 
aestuary  of  the  Dnieper.  It  was  founded  in  1790,  and 
intended  as  the  naval  depot  for  the  Russian  fleet  in 
the  Black  S«*a.  Prominent  among  the  public  buildings 
are  the  cathedral,  the  admiralty,  the  town-hall,  the 
marine  barracks,  and  the  naval  hospital.  It  has  exten¬ 
sive  dock-yards  for  ship-building.  Pop.  64,561. 

\icol;»  ilaiis,  n.  pi.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  Heretical  persons  or 
teachers,  mentioned  in  Rev  ii  6-15.  Whether  they 
were  the  same  as  the  Nicolaitans  of  the  second  century 
and  later,  is  very  doubtful.  Sum*  suppose  them  to  be 
followers  of  Nicholas  the  deacon,  but  there  is  no  good 
evidence  that  he  ever  became  a  heretic. 

Nic'olaus.  in  California^  a  post-village  in  Sutter  co  , 
aot.  17  in.  S.  of  Marysville. 

Nicole,  I'iehrk,  ( nii'ol .)  an  eminent  French  divine  and 
moralist,  B.  at  Chartres,  1625.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  society  of  Port  Royal,  where  lie  taught  with  great 
reputation,  and  assisted  Arnauld  in  many  of  his  works. 
In  his  latter  years  he  espoused  the  cause  ot  Bossuet 
against  the  Qnietists,  and  was  engaged  in  other  contro¬ 
versies.  His  principal  works  are.  Moral  Essays.  23  vols.; 
The  Perpetuity  >f  the  Faith  of  the  Catholic  Church  re¬ 
specting  the.  Eucharist ;  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Unity  of  the 
Church.  D.  1695. 

Nicolet.  ( nee'lo-Ia, )  a  central  co.  of  prov.  of  Quebec; 
area,  abt.  487  eq.  in  Fivers.  St.  Lawrence  and  Becan- 
cour  rivers.  Cap.  Nicolet.  Pop.  24,000. 

Nicolet,  a  town  of  prov.  of  Quebec,  cap.  of  the  above  co.. 
abt.  84  m.  N.N.E.  of  Montreal. 

Nicollet,  ( nik-o-la ',)  in  Minnesota,  a  S.  central  co. ; 
area,  abt. 450  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Minnesota  River,  and  nu¬ 
merous  less  important  streams,  besides  several  lakes. 
Surface,  nearly  level ;  soil ,  very  fertile.  Cap.  St.  Peter. 
Pop.,  (1870),  7.784. 

Nicollet,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
the  above  co.,  abt.  10  m.  N.  of  Mankato.  Pop.  of  town¬ 
ship.  abt.  600. 

Nicollet,  in  Utah ,  a  lake  in  Yuab  co.,  abt.  125  m.  S.W. 
ofSe.lt  Lake  City.  It  covers  an  area  of  200  sq.  m.  The 
Nicollet  River  flows  into  it,  but  there  is  no  apparent 
outlet. 

Nie'olo,  properly  Nicolas  Imouard,  a  musical  composer, 
b.  at  Malta,  1777.  At  Naples  he  completed  his  study  of 
composition,  under  the  famous  Guglielmi.  When  the 
French  evacuated  Italy,  General  Yaubois  took  him  to 
Paris  as  his  private  secretary.  Here  he  formed  him¬ 
self  on  the  compositions  of  Monsigny  and  Gretry,  and 
produced  the  popular  opera  of  Cendrilhon.  iu  1810.  In 
light  dramatical  compositions,  he  is  distinguished  for 
the  ease  and  sweetness  of  his  melodies,  the  fertility  of 
his  imagination,  aud  the  happy  combination  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  modern  Italian  school  with  those  of 
the  French.  D.  at  Paris,  1818. 

Nicoincries  I.,  ( n ik-o-me'dees,)  king  of  Bithynia,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  Zipoetas,  B.  c.  278.  In  the  following 
year  he  sought  the  assistance  of  the  Gauls  against  his 
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brother  Zibtetas,  who  disputed  the  throne  with  hinv 
His  barbarian  auxiliaries  subsequently  turned  against 
him,  and  overran  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor.  D.  about 
250  b.  c. 

Nic  »M..D..s  II ,  succeeded  Prusias  II.,  149  n.  c.  During  his 
long  reign,  he  remained  the  allyof  the  Romans,  and 
assisted  the  latter  against  Arisiouicus,  king  of  Perga- 
iii ns,  13 1  b.  c.  The  last  years  of  his  reign  were  spent 
in  contending  agaiust  MithriUutes  VI.,  king  ot  Pontua. 
D.  91  b.  c. 

Nicombdks  III.,  son  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  was 
deposed  in  the  first  year  of  Ins  reign,  by  Mithridates 
VI.,  but  was  afterwards  restored  to  it  by  the  Romans. 
In  8s  b.  c.  he  engaged  with  the  Romans  in  attacking 
Mithridates, whose  general  defeated  him  iu  Papldag<»nia  ; 
whereupon  he  tied  to  Italy,  where  he  remained  till  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  b  c.  84.  Dying  w  ithout  issue,  be 
lett  his  crown  to  the  Romans,  74  B.  c. 

N iconic*  <| in.  {Anc.  Geog  )  The  capital  of  ancient 
Bithynia,  situated  at  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Gulf  of 
Astacus,  in  the  Propontis,  now  called  the  Bay  of  Ismid, 
was  built  about  264  a.  d..  by  Nicomedes  I.,  who  made  it 
the  capital  ot  his  kingdom,  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  and  flourishing  cities  in  the  world. 
Constantine  died  at  a  royal  villa  iu  the  immediate 
vicinity.  Hannibal  committed  suicide  iu  a  castle  close 
by.  It  was  tin*  birthplace  of  the  historian  Arrian.  The 
small  town  of  Ismid,  or  Isnikmid,  now  occupies  its  site, 
and  contains  many  relics  of  ancient  N 
N  i<*c»|>  c»l  is.  a  city  of  ancient  Greece,  in  Epirus,  on  the 
Ambracian  Gulf,  built  by  Augustus,  31  b.  c.,  to  com¬ 
memorate  bis  victory  over  Antony  at  Actiuin.  N  be¬ 
came  subsequently  the  capital  of  Epirus,  but  in  the 
Middle  Ages  it  sank  into  obscurity  and  disappeared  It 
was  probably  the  place  where  St.  Paul  passed  the  last 
winter  of  his  life.  —  There  were  5  or  6  other  towus  of 
this  name  in  antiquity. 

Nicop'olis.  or  Nicopoli,  a  fortified  town  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  on  the  Danube,  56  in.  W.  of 
Roogfchook  ;  Lat.  43°  45'  N.,  Lon.  24°  8'  E  It  was 
founded  by  Trajan,  and  le*re  the  Hungarians,  under  Sigis- 
mund,  were,  in  1396.  defeated  by  the  Turks.  Pop  lO.OuO. 
Nicosia,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  prov.  of  Catania, 
14  ni.  N  E.  of  Castro-Giovanni ;  pop.  13.6)0. 

Nico'nia,  the  cap.  of  the  Island  ot  Cyprus.  See  Lf.fkosia. 
Nicot,  Jk\n,  (nr'kn,)  a  French  courtier  and  writer,  b.  at 
Nimes,  1530,  who  was  sent  by  Francis  II.  as  ambassador 
to  Portugal,  whence  he  brought  the  plant  named 
tobacco,  which,  in  France,  has  been  called  Nicotiana,  out 
of  compliment  to  the  importer.  D.  at  Paris,  1600. 

Nieot iana.  t ni-ko-she-a'na,)  n.  [After  John  Nicot,  of 
Languedoc, who  seems  to  have  introduced  it  into  Europe.] 

( Hot.)  A  germs  of  plants,  order  Solunactse.  They  are 
coarse,  narcotic,  annual 
herbs,  with  simple  leaves, 
and  terminal  flowers;  co¬ 
rolla  white,  tinged  with 
green  or  purple.  The 
species  and  varieties  sup¬ 
ply  the  different  kinds  of 
tobacco  now  in  general  use 
in  Rome  form  or  other  all 
over  the  globe.  Most  of 
the  tobacco  of  commerce, 
as  that  of  Virginia,  is 
yielded  by  the  species  N. 
tahacum ,  a  native  of  the 
warm  parts  of  America, 
but  now  cultivated  in  va¬ 
rious  countries.  The  Shi¬ 
raz,  or  Persian  tobacco,  is 
obtained  from  N.  Persi- 
ca  ;  the  Syrian  and  Turk* 
ish,  from  N.  rustica  ;  Cuba 
and  Havana,  from  both  N. 
tahacum  and  N.  repanda  ; 
and  Orinoco,  from  N.  ma- 
crophylla.  —  See  Tobacco. 

Ni  otia  nin.  n.  {Chem.)  The  essential  oil  of  tobacco, 
obtained  on  distilling  the  leaves  with  water.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  camphor,  and  by  distillation  with  caustic 
potash  is  said  to  give  nicotine. 

Nic  oil  lie,  n.  {Chem.)  A  volatile  alkaloid  contained 
in  the  tobacco-plant  {Nicotiana  tahacum).  iu  which  it 
occurs  in  combination  with  malic  and  citric  acids.  It 
is  also  contained  iu  the  smoke  ol  the  burning  leaves. 

It  is  a  limpid,  colorless,  oily  liquid,  with  an  irritating 
and  powerful  odor  of  tobacco.  It  is  extremely  poison¬ 
ous,  a  single  drop  being  sufficient  to  poison  a  large  dog. 
Form.  C10H7N.  B 

Nieoya.  ,  {ne-ko'ya,)  a  peninsula  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
Costa  Rica,  Central  America,  forming  a  gulf  of  the 
same  name;  Lat.  9°  40'  N.,  Lon.  85°  W. 

Nicoya,  a  river  of  Costa  Rica,  flow  ing  W.  into  the  Gulf  of 
Nieoya. 

Nicoya,  two  towns  of  Costa  Rica,  respectively  76  m.  W. 

N.W.  and  96  m  W.  of  Cartago;  p<p.  of  the  latter  3,500. 
Nic'tate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  nicto,  nictatus ,  from  nico,  to 
beckon.]  To  wink. 

Nicta'tion.  Nictita  tion,  n.  (Med.)  Winking  of 
the  eyes.  This  is  generally  a  n**rvous  affection,  and 
very  frequently  it  becomes  a  trick  or  habit.  When  it 
arises  from  any  local  irritating  cause,  bathing  the  eyes 
with  warm  water  affords  relief. 

Nic'titato,  v.v.  To  wink  ;  to  nictate. 

Nidainen'tal.  a.  [From  Lat.  nidus,  a  nest.]  (Zool.) 
Relating  to  nests;  applied  to  the  organs  that  secreto 
the  materials  of  w’hich  many  animals  construct  their 
nests.  — Omen. 

Ni'day,  in  Oregon ,  a  post-village  of  Josephine  co.  abt 
50  in.  S.  of  Roseburg. 


Fig.  1955.  —  nicotiana. 
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Nide,  n.  [Fr.  nid;  Lat.  nidus.]  A  nest  or  brood. 

Johnson. 

Xid^et,  ( nij'et ,)  n.  [Fr.  Jiigaud.]  A  worthless  fellow ; 
a  coward ;  a  poltroon. 

Nidificate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  nidificare ,  from  nidus ,  a  nest, 
and  facio,  face.re,  to  make.]  To  build  a  nest. 

Niditicat  ion,  n.  [Fr.  nidijication.]  Act  of  building  a 
nest,  and  the  hatching  and  feeding  of  young  in  the  nest. 

Nid  iilmil.  a.  [Fr.  nidulant.]  ( But .)  Nestling  or 
lying  loose  in  pulp,  as  cotton. 

Nid'ulate,  v.  n.  To  build  or  make  a  nest;  to  nidifi¬ 
cate.  (K.) 

N  id  ill  at  ion,  n.  The  time  of  remaining  in  the  nest. 

Ni  d  ns,  n.  [Lat.]  A  nest;  a  place  where  the  eggs  of 
birds,  insects,  Ac.  are  deposited. 

Niebuhr,  Berthold  Georg,  a  German  historian  and 
philologist,  son  of  the  following,  b.  at  Copenhagen,  1776. 
At  the  age  of  18  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Kiel, 
where  he  studied  two  years.  After  holding  situations 
in  a  government  office  at  Copenhagen,  he  was  invited  to 
Berlin  in  1805,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  whose  confidence  he  long  enjoyed,  and  who 
charged  him  with  important  diplomatic  negotiations, 
and  made  him  privy  -  councillor.  On  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  university  of  Berlin,  N.  was  chosen  lec¬ 
turer  on  Roman  history  ;  and  the  lectures  then  delivered 
formed  the  basis  of  the  great  work  by  which  his  name 
is  immortalized.  lie  served  in  the  campaigns  of  1813- 
14,  and  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Rome  in 
1816.  He  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  concordat  with  the 
holy  see  in  1821.  While  at  Rome  he  was  the  friend  and 
associate  of  the  learned  Mai,  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  and 
disputes  sul'seijuently  arose  between  them  as  to  certain 
literary  discoveries.  N.  visited  Veroua,  and  there,  after 
patient  searching,  discovered  the  fragments  of  the  work 
of  the  great  jurist  Gaius.  Quitting  Rome  in  1823,  he 
was  appointed  adjunct  professor  at  the  new  university 
of  Bonn.  He  occupied  himself  with  the  preparation  of 
a  new  edition  of  his  great  work,  and  with  a  republica¬ 
tion  of  the  Byzantine  historians;  but  his  labors  were 
interrupted  and  his  health  and  spirits  broken  by  the 
French  revolution  of  July,  1830.  He  D.  January  2, 
1831.  The  Kdinische  Ge.schichte,  which  first  appeared  in 
181 1,  and  in  an  extended  and  greatly  altered  form  in 
1827,  is  one  of  the  most  original  historical  works  of  the 
present  century.  It  was  a  masterly  attempt  to  recon¬ 
struct  a  true  and  vivid  picture  of  the  history  of  early 
Rome  out  of  the  most  confused  and  hopeless  materials, 
and  was  hailed  as  a  great  success.  The  method  and 
system  of  iV.,  however,  have  not  been  able  to  stand  the 
test  of  recent  criticism.  N.  was  a  great  linguist  and 
philologist,  as  well  as  historian,  aud  published,  besides 
his  History — Frontonis  Relviuix ;  Cicero  pro  Fniteio 
et  Rabirio;  Corpus  Scriptorum  Historic  Byzantinse ; 
and  Klein*,  historischt  und  philologische  Schriften.  The 
History  of  Rome  was  translated  into  English  by  Hare 
and  Thirlwall;  and  some  Lectures  on  Roman  History , 
and  on  Ancient  Ethnography ,  by  Schmitz. 

Niebuhr,  Carsten8,  a  celebrated  traveller,  was  b.  at 
LUdingwort,  in  Hanover,  in  1733.  At  the  p.ge  of  22  he 
went  to  Hamburg,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  geometry, 
after  which  he  devoted  several  years  to  the  study  of 
mathematics  at  Gottingen.  Count  BernstorfF,  the  Danish 
minister,  having  determined  to  send  a  scientific  expe¬ 
dition  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  Arabia,  N.  accom¬ 
panied  it  as  geographer,  in  March,  1761,  and  after  touch¬ 
ing  at  Constantinople,  proceeded  to  Egypt  Here  they 
remained  a  year,  and  reached  Yemen,  their  point  of  des¬ 
tination,  in  1762.  In  September,  1763,  he  sailed  for 
Bombay,  and  in  December,  1764.  set  out  on  his  return 
overland,  through  Persia  and  Turkey,  lie  arrived  at 
Copenhagen  in  November,  1767,  and  laid  the  fruits  of 
his  researches  before  the  world  in  his  Description  of 
Arabia ,  and  his  Travels  in  Arabia,  which  have  been 
translated  into  various  languages.  He  was  the  only  one 
that  returned  from  the  mission,  was  liberally  rewarded 
by  the  Danish  monarch,  and  d.  in  1815.  Carsten 
Niebuhr  was  father  of  the  great  historian.  (See preced¬ 
ing  memoir.) 

Niece,  (nes.)  n.  [Fr  niece;  Lat.  neptis,  from  nepos,  ne- 
potis,  a  nephew,  q.  u.]  The  daughter  of  a  brother  or  sister. 

Niel,  (neelj  Adolphe,  a  marshal  of  France,  b.  18  >2  at 
Muret.  Admitted  in  1821  into  the £cole Poly technique, he 
became  a  lieutenant  in  the  Engineers  in  1S27,  and  rose 
slowly  to  the  rank  of  General  of  Division,  in  1S52.  TV. 
commanded  the  engineers  at  the  siege  of  Bomarsund, 
upon  the  capture  of  which  he  was  appointed  aide-de- 
camp  to  the  Emperor.  He  contributed  largely  to  the 
success  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  was  created  a  senator 
in  1857  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  Italy, 
April,  1859,  lie  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
4th  corps  of  the  army  of  the  Alps,  and  after  the  victory 
of  Solfcrino,  in  which  the  artillery  played  so  important 
a  part,  he  was  appointed  a  marshal  of  Franco.  In  1867 
he  was  nominated  minister  of  war,  and  d.  1869. 

Nit  l  lo,  V.  [  It.  niello;  Fr.  niel l e  ;  Lat.  nige.HuM ,  from 
rugellus ,  diminutive  of  nigcr,  black.]  (Fine.  Arts.)  A 
kind  of  engraving  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  the 
origin  of  engraving  as  it  is  understood  at  the  present 
time.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  art  was  chiefly 
practised,  the  method  consisted  in  drawing  a  design 
with  a  style  upon  gold  and  silver  plates,  and  then  cut¬ 
ting  it  with  a  burin.  These  incised  lines  were  filled 
with  a  composition  made  by  heating  together  quick¬ 
silver.  lead,  and  silver,  the  compound  being  of  a  bluish 
color;  whence  the  name.  It  was  the  practice  to  deco¬ 
rate  the  communion-service  of  the  churches,  as  well  as 
other  plate,  in  this  manner.  The  art  having  passed 
out  of  use,  old  nielli  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  are  only 
to  ho  found  in  the  collections  of  national  museums  or 
of  wealthy  virtuosi. 


Nieineewicz,  Julian  Ursin,  ( neem'tse-vitch ,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  Polish  statesman,  poet,  aud  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  born  in  Lithuania  in  1757.  lie  served  a 
short  time  iu  the  army,  and  became  acquainted  with 
Kosciusko;  was  a  leading  member  of  the  constitutional 
Diet  of  1788-1792;  served  the  popular  cause  at  the  same 
time  by  several  patriotic  dramas;  and  was  aide-de-camp 
to  Kosciusko  in  the  fatal  campaign  of  1794.  After  two 
years’  imprisonment  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  was  released 
by  the  emperor  Paul,  and  with  his  friend  Kosciusko 
went  to  this  country,  where  he  married,  aud  paid  a 
long  visit  to  Gen.  Washington  at  Mt.  Vernon.  He  came 
back  to  Europe  iu  1802,  but  soon  quitted  it  again  for 
America;  once  more  returning  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit 
and  the  establishment  of  the  graml-duchy  of  Warsaw, 
lie  was  then  named  secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  made 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  He  as¬ 
sisted,  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  drawing  up  an¬ 
other  constitution  feu*  Poland  ;  was  dismissed  from  the 
Council  of  Education  in  1821,  and  lost  his  secretaryship 
after  the  failure  of  the  insurrection  of  1830-31,  which 
he  supported.  He  spent  part  of  his  exile  in  England, 
and  then  settled  at  Montmorency,  near  Paris.  The  most 
popular  of  his  poetical  works  are  the  Historical  Ballads , 
which  were  set  to  music.  Among  his  other  poems  are 
a  collection  of  Fables,  several  tragedies  and  comedies, 
and  translations  from  popular  English  poems.  N.  pub¬ 
lished  also  Memoirs  of  his  own  Times,  a  series  of  Me¬ 
moirs  on  Ancient  Poland,  an  account  of  his  visit  to 
Washington,  and  several  novels.  He  left  many  manu¬ 
scripts  unpublished.  D.  at  Montmorency,  1841. 

Nicnicn,  or  Meilfeel,  (ne'men,)  a  1  <rge  river  of  Rus¬ 
sian  Poland,  rising  in  the  govt,  of  Minsk,  and  after  a 
N.W.  course  of  40  i  m.  falling  into  the  Frische  Half  by 
the  Rass  and  Gilge  mouths,  30  ni.  W.  of  Tilsit.  On 
the  waters  of  this  river  Napoleon  I.  and  Alexander  of 
Russia  held  an  interview  in  1807. 

Nieines,  (ueems,)  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  18 
m.  W.  of  Buntzlau.  Manuf.  Cotton  and  linen  goods 
and  paper.  Fop.  4,300. 

Niep'oe-de-fcaint-Vic'tor,  Claude  Marie  Francois, 
a  French  chemist  and  photographer,  and  the  discoverer 
of  the  process  of  obtaining  images  on  glass.  B.  at  St. 
Cyr,  1805.  lie  is  the  nephew  of  that  M.  Niepce  who 
was  the  friend  and  fellow-worker  of  M.  Daguerre;  was 
educated  for  the  military  profession,  and  was  acting  as 
lieutenant  of  dragoons  in  1842,  when  an  accident  turned 
his  thoughts  towards  the  science  of  chemistry.  Having 
stained  his  uniform  with  some  drops  of  lemon  juice,  he 
undertook  a  series  of  chemical  experiments  for  tin*  pur¬ 
pose  <>f  restoring  the  lost  color, and  at  length  succeeded 
by  employing  ammonia.  This  discovery  having  received 
a  useful  application,  TV.  obtained  an  exchange  into  the 
municipal  guard  of  Paris,  which  step  gave  him  the 
means  of  prosecuting  his  scientific  studies  in  thecapital. 
During  the  revolution  of  1848,  the  barrack  in  which  he 
lodged  was  destroyed,  and  with  it  the  whole  of  his  scien¬ 
tific  apparatus  and  collections.  Notwithstanding,  he 
contrived  to  conclude  his  experiments,  and  to  present 
to  the  Academy  his  second  memoir  upon  photography 
on  glass,  in  the  same  year.  Besides  his  first  great  dis¬ 
covery,  he  has  made  researches  upon  producing  photo¬ 
graphic  images  in  colors,  and  photographically  en¬ 
graved  steel  plates.  In  1855  he  published  a  collection 
of  his  scattered  memoirs,  with  the  title  Photographic 
Researches ;  and  another  entitled  Treatise  upon  Engrav¬ 
ing  upon  Steel  and  Glass.  In  1850  Napoleon  III.  ap¬ 
pointed  him  commandant  of  the  Louvre,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enabling  him  to  prosecute  more  perfectly  his 
photographic  researches.  D.  1870. 

Nien'port,  Niew'port,  a  fortified  town  of  Belgium, 
prov.  of  W.  Flanders,  on  the  Yperlee,  near  its  mouth  in 
the  North  Sea,  10  m  S.W.  of  Ostend.  Manuf.  Ropes; 
and  ship-huilding  is  also  carried  on.  Pof>.  3,500. 

Nievre,  (ne-ai'vr,)  a  river  of  France,  which  joins  the 
Loire  at  Nevers  alter  a  S.  course  of  25  m. 

Ni&vre,  a  dept,  of  France,  formerly  comprised  in  th<  old 
prov.  of  Nivernais,  between  Lat.  46°  40'  and  47°  45'  N., 
Lon.  3°  and  4°  E.,  bounded  by  the  depts.  of  Yonne,  Cote 
d’Or,  Saone-et- Loire,  Allier,  and  Cher.  Area ,  2,595  sq. 
m.  The  surface  is  mountainous  in  the  E.,  but  level  and 
fertile  in  the  W.  Rivers.  Loire,  Allier,  and  Yonne. 
Prod.  Principally  corn  and  wine.  Min.  Iron,  copper, 
lead,  and  coal.  Manuf.  Linen  and  woollen  cloths,  cut¬ 
lery,  porcelain,  glass,  and  jewelry.  The  chief  industry 
is  iron  and  steel  works.  Chief  towns.  Nevers  (the  cap). 
Chateau  Chi  non,  Clamcey,  and  Cosne.  Pop.  342.773. 

Nig'deli,  or  Sikde,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
pasha  lie  of  Caramania,  47  m.  N.E.  of  Ereglee  ;  pop.  5,000. 

Ni'ger,  Jobra,  Quorra,  Kovaree,  or  Kwara,  a  celebrat¬ 
ed  river  of  Central  Africa,  having  its  sources  near  the 
extreme  W.  coast  of  the  continent,  in  the  Mandingo 
country, in  abt. 8°N.  Lat.,  and  6°  \V.  Lon.  It  thence  pur¬ 
sues  a  course  N.W.  and  N.  to  the  loth  deg.  of  Lat.,  ami 
then  follows  a  general  N.E.  course  to  Timbuctoo,  below 
which  it  turns  S.K.,  and  afterwards  S.  and  S.W.  to  its 
mouth,  in  the  Gulf  of  Benin.  Estimated  length,  abt.  2,300 
m.:  its  basin  being  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  extensive  as 
that  of  the  Nile.  According  to  Caillie.  it  is  navigable  for 
large  canoes  within  100  m.  of  its  source;  for  200  rn.  be¬ 
low  that  point  it  has  not  been  navigated  by  Europeans  ; 
but  from  Bammakoo  to  Timbuctoo  its  course  has  been 
pretty  accurately  laid  down,  both  by  Mungo  Park  and 
Caillie.  The  river-valley  is  here  of  considerable  width, 
fertile,  and  comprising  numerous  towns  and  villages  on 
either  bank.  The  current  of  the  river  is  not  strong; 
an-l  both  travellers  saw  flotillas  of  canoeR  of  60  tons 
and  upwards  frequently  passing  up  and  down  the  river, 
which  in  the  rainy  season  is  flooded  on  both  banks  to  a 
considerable  distance.  In  abt.  Lat.  16°  N.  the  stream 
expauds  into  a  lake  called  Debo,  abt.  10  m.  long  from  N. 
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to  8.,  and  15  ft.  deep.  Hence  to  Timbuctoo  the  river  be. 
comes  wider,  and  opens  upon  a  rich  country.  The  high¬ 
est  point  hitherto  visited  by  Europeans,  is  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Yauri  (Lat.  11°  20'  N.,  Lon.  5°  E.)  reached  by 
Laudor  in  1830.  Here  the  river  leaves  the  great  plain 
of  Soudan  and  enters  the  Boussa  country,  after  which  it 
is  reached  by  tide-water,  abt.  120  in.  from  the  sea.  The 
only  branch  of  the  _V.,  hitherto  explored,  is  the  Tchadda, 
in  Lat.  7°  52'  N.  The  three  tributaries  of  the  lower  N. 
are  the  Saccatoo  Nooyarrow.  and  Coodouia.  on  the  E. 
or  left  bank.  Both  rivers  flow  from  a  range  of  moun¬ 
tains  running  N.W.  through  Ilaussa,  and  forming  the 
water-shed  between  the  affluents  of  Lake  Tchad  and 
Niger.  A  brief  summary  of  the  various  exploring  ex¬ 
peditions  connected  witli  this  river  will  be  found  in  our 
art.  Africa,  q.  v. 

Nigel  la.  u.  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Ranun- 

culaceie.  The  seeds  of  2VT.  sutiva, 
the  common  Fennel-flower,  or 
Gith,  were  formerly  employed 
instead  of  pepper.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  these  6eeds.  or  those 
of  another  species  which  are 
used  by  the  Afghans  for  flavor¬ 
ing  curries,  are  the  black  cum¬ 
min  of  Scripture. 

Nig'gard,  ??.  [Goth,  njugg,  flint 
holds  fast  or  back,  stingy.]  One 
who  is  griping,  stingy,  parsimo¬ 
nious;  a  miser;  a  person  meanly 
close  and  covetous. 

— a.  Miserly;  meanly  covetous  ; 
sordidly  parsimonious.  —  Spar¬ 
ing  ;  careful. 

— v.  a.  To  stint ;  to  supply  spar¬ 
ingly- 

Nig  ganlish.  a.  Having  some 
disposition  to  avarice. 

Nig'gardliness.w.  State  or 
qualityof  being  niggardly  ;  mean, 
covetous,  sordid  parsimony. 

Niggardly,  a.  Meanly  ava¬ 
ricious;  extremely  sparing  of 
expense  ;  covetous  ;  parsimoui-  -/'dT!  Q 

ous:  miserly  ;  penurious.  ^ 

— Careful ;  cautiously  avoiding  pro-  F<g.  1956. 

fusion.  NIGEI.LA  SATIVA. 

— adv.  Sparingly  ;  w  ith  cautious  a,  top  of  stem  ;  b,  fruit, 
parsimony. 

Nigged  Ash  lar,  n.  (Arch.)  A  mode  of  dressing  the 
surface  of  stone,  in  which  the  face  is  left  rough,  or 
dressed  only  with  a  pointed  hammer  instead  of  a  chisel ; 
this  kind  of  work  is  also  known  hy  the  name  of  ham- 
mer-dress<d ,  and  it  is  generally  employed  iu  basements, 
or  in  rough  masonry  where  the  appearance  of  strength 
is  desired. 

Nig'ger,  n.  A  negro;  a  black  man  ;  a  colored  person  ; 
—  generally  used  in  contempt  or  derision. 

NiK'aSe.  v.  a.  and  n.  [0.  Fr.  nig*r ,  to  trifle.]  To  mock; 
to  play  on  ;  to  make  sport  or  game  of.  (R.) 

Niggler.  n.  One  who  niggles,  (r  ) 

Nigli,  (ni,)  a.  [A.  S  ne.ah ,  n*ahgy  neh .]  Near;  not 
distant  or  remote  in  place  or  time;  close;  adjacent; 
contiguous. — Closely  allied  by  blood;  intimate  in 
relation;  proximate;  present. 

— adv.  Near;  at  a  small  distance  in  place  or  time,  or  in  the 
course  of  events.  —  Almost;  as,  he  was  nigh  dead. 

— prep.  Near;  at  no  great  distance  from  ;  almost  close  to. 

Nigh  n.  Nearness ;  proximity,  (r.) 

Night,  ( mt,)n .  [A  S.  nicht ;  Gr.  nacht ;  Lat.  nox ;  Gr. 
7imx.J  That  part  of  the  natural  day  between  the  time 
when  the  sun  sinks  below  the  horizon  and  the  time  of 
his  rising,  or  the  time  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  (See 
Day).  —  Darkness;  gloom;  obscurity.  —  Unintelligible¬ 
ness;  a  state  of  ignorance;  intellectual  and  moral 
darkness;  heat  hen  i.-li  ignorance.  —  Adversity;  a  state 
of  affliction  and  distress.  —  The  time  alter  the  close  of 
life  ;  death. 

Niglit'-blindncsw.  n.  (Med.)  A  peculiar  affection  of 
the  eye,  in  which  the  patient  sees  very  well  during  the 
day,  but  becomes  blind  as  night  approaches.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  met  with  in  warm  climates,  and  seems  to  arise 
from  the  excessive  stimulus  to  which  the  eye  is  ex¬ 
posed  during  the  day  by  strong  light.  It  usually  gives 
way  to  mild  antiphlogistic  treatment,  purging,  aud 
blistering  the  temples. 

Nighf'-cap,  n.  A  cap  worn  in  bed.  or  in  undress.— 

A  glass  of  warm  liquor  taken  before  retiring  to  bed. 
(Vulgar.) 

Night -oar t,  n.  A  cart  used  for  removing  night-soil. 

Nigtlt'-crow,  n.  A  bird  that  cries  in  the  night. 

Night'-dog,  n.  A  dog  that  hunts  in  the  uighf. 

Night'ed,  a.  Darkened;  clouded ;  black.  —  Benighted; 
overtaken  by  nigli t. 

Night'-oyed,  a.  Able  to  Roe  at  night;  keen-sighted. 

Nitiht'fall,  n.  The  close  of  the  day;  evening. 

Night 'fa ring,  a.  Travelling  in  the  night. 

Night-flare,  n.  Ignis-fatuus ;  Will-o ’-the- Wisp.  —  A 
fire  whieh  burns  in  the  night. 

Night'-flier,  n.  A  moth  or  other  insect  that  flies  by 
night. 

Night'-gla«w.  n.  A  telescope  for  night  use. 

Night  -gown,  n.  A  loose  gown  used  as  an  undress. 

Night -hag,  n.  A  witch  supposed  to  wander  in  the 
night. 

Night'-hawk,  n.  (ZoUl.)  The  Chordeiles  popetue. 
(Baird),  a  bird  of  the  family  Capri  us  ulgidse,  common 
in  N  America,  generally  measuring  nine  inches  in 
length,  and  so  well  known  as  to  require  no  further  de¬ 
scription  here.  Night-hawks  are  not  strictly  nocturnal, 
as  the  name  implies;  but  are  often  upon  the  wing 
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throughout  the  entire  day,  especially  if  it  be  cloudy. I 
They  are  generally  most  active  just  before  night,  and 
retire  to  rest  at  dark.  Their  loud,  squeaking  notes  are 
familiar  to  all.  The  singular  loud  and  halt-booming 1 


Fig.  1957.  —  night-hawk,  ( Chordeiles  popetue.) 


sound  which  they  make  in  plunging  from  the  great 
height  is  said  to  be  produced  by  the  concussion  caused 
by  the  new  position  of  the  wings  at  the  moment  when 
the  bird  passes  the  centre  of  its  plunge  and  commences 
the  ascent.  The  Night  hawk  makes  no  nest,  but  de¬ 
posits  its  two  oval,  freckled  eggs  on  the  bare  ground,  or 
on  a  Hat  rock,  in  fields  or  in  very  open  woods.  Some 
persons  suppose  that  the  Night-hawk  and  Whip-poor-will 
are  identical,  but  they  do  not  even  belong  to  the  same 
genus.  The  Night-hawk  has  the  bristles  of  the  bill 
hardly  appreciable,  wings  sharp-pointed,  longer  than 
the  tail,  which  is  rather  narrow,  and  forked  or  emargi- 
Pate.  The  Whip-poor-will  has  the  mouth  margined  by 
long  stiff  bristles,  the  wings  short,  not  reaching  the 
end  of  the  tail,  which  is  short  and  rounded;  and  they 
differ  in  their  colors  and  markings  —  Tenney. 

Niu'lit'-hcron,  n.  ( ZoiH .)  A  genus  of  Ardridte  (see 
1 1  eron  )  intermediate  between  bitterns  and  herons,  but 
with  shorter  and  thicker  bill  than  either,  and  legs 
shorter  than  in  herons.  This  is  abundant  in  N.  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  feeds  chiefly  by  twilight  or  at  night,  and  its  cry 
is  very  loud  and  coarse. 

Nil'll t'-honse,  n.  A  tavern,  or  inn,  which  is  open  at 
ii i li t ;  also,  a  brothel. 

n.  [A.S .  nihtegalr..')  (Zotil.)  An  Euro¬ 
pean  migratory  species  of  birds,  family  of  Warblers  or 
Sylvicnlidx  The  males  of  the  nightingale  reach  the 
southern  counties  of  England  sometimes  in  April,  but 
mare  commonly  not  till  the  beginning  of  May;  the 
females  do  not  arrive  till  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the 
males.  Migrating  from  the  south,  they  visit  the  northern 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  and  the  famed 
song  of  the  male  is  his  lore  chant*  and  ceases  when  his 
mate  has  hatched  her  brood.  “  Vigilance,  anxiety,  and 
caution  now  succeed  to  harmony;  and  his  croak  is  the 


hush,  the  warning  of  danger  and  suspicion,  to  the  in¬ 
fant  charge  and  the  mother-bird.”  It  by  accident  his 
mate  be  killed,  the  male  resumes  his  song;  and  wiiL 
continue  to  chant  very  late  in  summer  unlees  In*  can 
attract,  as  lie  commonly  soon  does,  another  female. 
The  nightingale  feeds  chiefly  on  the  larvae  of  insects. 
The  nest  is  built  near  the  ground  ;  the  eggs  are  four  or 
five  in  number,  of  a  uniform  dark-brown  color;  the 
young  are  fledged  in  the  month  of  June,  and  are  ready 
to  accompany  the  parents  in  their  southward  migration 
in  the  month  of  August. 

Nil'll  t'ish,  a-  Pertaining  to  night,  or  attached  to  the 
night. 

Niglitiess,  a.  Having  no  night. 

Hone  by  night ;  happening  in  the  night, 
or  appearing  in  the  night.  —  Done  every  night ;  noc¬ 
turnal  ;  as,  a  nightly  watch. 

— adv.  By  night ;  at  night.  —  Every  night. 

n. ;  ///.  Night-men.  One  who  carries 
away  ordure  in  the  night. 

NJ^llt'mare,  n.  [Du.  nacht-merrie.]  A  sensation  in 
Bleep  resembling  the  pressure  of  a  weight  on  the  breast, 
and  depriving  of  speech  or  motion.  See  Incudes. 

-A  morbid  oppression,  or  sensation. 

Nl^ht'-pieee,  n.  A  piece  of  painting  so  colored  as  to 
be  in  tended  to  be  viewed  by  candle-light,  or  seen  to  the 
best  advantage  by  artificial  light. 

IVi  gilt '-raven,  n.  A  bird,  supposed  of  ill-omen,  that 
cries  loud  in  the  night. 

(ZnVl.)  The  Night-heron,  q.  v. 

Night  shade,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Atropa. 

Night-shirt,  n.  A  night-gown;  a  long,  loose  shirt 
for  sleeping  in. 


Night'-soil,  n.  The  contents  of  privies;  —  usually  so 
called  because  carried  away  at  night. 

XigrlitZ-Kliell,  n.  A  charm  used  as  a  preventive  against 
accidents  by  night. 

Niigjit'-t  ripping*  a.  Going  about  lightly  in  the 
night ;  as,  a  n ight-tripping  fairy.  —  Shaks. 

Xig Bit'-wal k,  n.  A  walk  in  the  evening  or  night. 

\  i"  lit-w  al kor,  ( nit'wawk-er ,)  n.  One  who  walks  in 
his  sleep;  a  somnambulist.  —  One  who  roves  about  in 
the  night  for  evil  purposes. 

-waiBisii”.  //.  Walking  in  one’s  sleep ;  som¬ 
nambulism.  —  A  i  ing  in  the  streets  at  uight  with  evil 
designs. 

Niglit'ward,  a.  Approaching  toward  night. 

JN  igli l-w  ateli,  ( nil'iootch *)  n.  A  watch  or  guard  in  the 
night.  —  A  period  in  the  night,  as  distinguished  by  the 
change  of  the  watch. 

Xi$;lit'-w 'll  teller,  n.  One  who  watches  during  the 
night. 

Niiglit'-witcli,  n.  A  night-hag;  a  witch  who  appears 
in  the  night. 

Nigrescent,  a.  [Lat.  nigrescens.]  Growing  black; 
approaching  to  blackness. 

Nigrilica'tion,  n.  |  Lat.  niger,  black,  and  facia ,  to 
make. |  The  act  of  making  black.  (R  ) 

Ni'jjriiie,  n.  [Lat.  niger. \  (Min.)  The  reddish-brown 
or  black  varieties  of  titaniferous  iron, from  Transylvania. 

\i”  ri  lia.  a  country  ot‘  Central  Africa.  See  Soudan. 

Ni^ua,  ( nee'gwa ,)  a  seaport  on  the  S.  of  Ilayti. 

>  i  liil,  n.  Nothing. 

Ni  i'll  i  I  ism.  n.  [h'v.  nihilisme,  Lat.  nihil ,  nihilum,  from 
we,  not,  and  lulu  in,  a  little  tiling,  a  trifle.]  Nothingness 

Nihilistic.  a.  Pertaining  to  nihilism. 

X iliilists,  n.  A  political  party  of  Russia,  so-called  from 
their  aim  to  reduce  society  to  its  original  state  of  noth¬ 
ingness  and  then  to  commence  anew;  they  are  socialistic, 
and  are  said  to  extend  among  the  educated  classes.  The) 
have  existed  since  1869. 

Nihil  ity  ,  n.  [Lat.  niliilum .]  Nothingness. 

Nijni'-Novgorod,  or  Lower  Novgorod,  a  govt,  of 
European  hussia.  between  Lat.  54°  26'  and  57°  6'  N., 
Lon.  41°  40'  and  46°  38'  E.,  having  N.  the  government  ut 
Kostroma,  E.  Kasun  and  Simbirsk,  S.  Pensa  and  Tam- 
boflf,  and  VV.  Wladimir;  area ,  18.740  sq.  m.  The  surface 
is  level,  fertile,  and  generally  well  cultivated.  Fivers, 
Wolga,  Oka,  Kama,  Bet  louga,  and  Piana.  Prod.  Corn, 
hemp,  and  flax.  Great  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses  are 
bred.  Manuf.  Coarse  linen,  canvas,  cordage,  glass, 
hardware,  and  soap.  Its  commerce  is  extensive.  Exp. 
Corn,  flour,  catt'e,  horses,  leather,  tallow,  iron,  timber, 
&c.  Cap.  Nijni-Novgorod.  Pop.  1,285,196. 

Nijni-Novuokod,  Nijeoorod,  or  Nizhni,  capital  of  the  above 
govt.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Oka  and  Wolga.  It  is  sit¬ 
uated  on  a  steep  hill  4<)0  feet  high,  thesummit  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  Kremlin  or  citadel.  N.  is  the  grand 
entrepot  for  the  trade  of  the  interior  of  the  empire,  and 
during  t lie  fair  held  in  the  month  of  July  it  is  visited  by 
about  200.000  people,  including  merchants  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia.and  even  some  from  America.  Among 
the  articles  of  traffic  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  furs,  silks, 
shawls,  teas,  corn,  wine,  cattle,  &c.  Pop.  31,543.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  annual  fair  has  of  late  much  declined. 

X  ijiii'-TajS’ilsk,  a  town  of  Russia,  govt,  of  Perm,  on 
the  river  Tagil,  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  150  in.  E.  of 
Perm.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  mining  towns 
of  Russia,  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  being  rich  in  iron, 
copper,  gold,  and  platina.  Not  far  off  is  the  famous 
magnetic  mountain  Blagodat,  1,422  feet  high,  ibp.25,000. 

Bfikola'icv*  a  town  of  Russia.  See  Nicolaikfe. 

Nik'olslmrg,  or  Xik'lasburg-,  a  town  of  Austria, 
in  Moravia,  2»  in.  S.  of  Briinn.  Manuf.  Woollens.  Pop. 
8,500. 

Nil,  n.  (Book-keeping.)  A  term  used  to  denote  an  entry 
that  is  cancelled. 

Nile.  [Lat.  Nilus;  Gr.  Nrilos ,  from  nea  ilus*  “  n  »w 
mud.”]  A  large  and  famous  river  in  the  N.E.  of  the 
African  continent,  flowing  north  through  Abyssinia, 
Nubia,  and  Egypt,  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea, celebrated 
alike  for  its  magnitude,  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of 
the  basin  through  which  it  flows,  its  connection  with 
some  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  the  remotest 
periods  of  authentic  history,  the  great  cities  that  were 
early  built  on  its  hanks,  and  the  stupendous  monu¬ 
ments  still  remaining  to  attest  the  wealth  and  power 
of  their  founder*.  The  discovery  of  its  real  source  was 
an  object  of  intense  inquiry  to  the  ancients,  as  it  re¬ 
mained,  till  within  the  last  few  years,  to  modern  geogra¬ 
phers  and  travellers.  The  N.  is  formed  by  the  junction, 
at  Lat.  15°  34'  N  ,  and  Lon.  32°  30'  58"  E.,  of  two  great 
branches,  the  “  Bahr-el-Azrek,”  or  Blue  River  (often 
called  Bine.  Nile),  from  the  S.E.,  and  the  “  Balir-el- 
Abiad,”  or  While  River  (  White  Nile),  from  the  S.W. 
The  sources  of  the  former,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  dark  color  of  its  waters,  were  discovered  and  de¬ 
scribed  by  Paez  in  1618.  and  were  subsequently  visited 
by  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  who  ridiculously 
pretended  to  have,  for  the  first,  time,  ascertained  the 
true  sources  of  this  river,  and  thus  solved  a  problem 
that  bad  for  ages  occupied  the  attention  of  the  learned 
world  This  E.  arm  rises  from  two  springs  near  Geesh 
in  Gojam,  in  Abyssinia,  at.  an  elevation  of  about  10,000 
feet  above  sea-level,  in  Lat.  10°  59'  25"  N.,  and  Lon.  36° 
55'  30'  E.  It  thence  flows  N.  to  the  lake  of  Dembea, or 
Tzana,  a  large  sheet  of  water  which  receives  many  other 
streams;  but  the  N.  is  said  to  preserve  its  waters  with 
little  intermixture  with  those  of  the  lake,  across  which 
its  current  is  always  visible.  Escaping  from  this  lake 
it  sweeps,  in  a  S.  direction,  round  the  E.  frontier  of  the 
prove,  of  Gojam  and  Damot,  till,  within  9°  and  10°  N. 
Lat,  it  travels  a  N.W.  course,  which  it  keeps,  till  at 
Khartoum  it  unites  with  the  other  great  arm,  the 
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Bahr-el-Abiad,  flowing  from  the  S.W.  The  Bahr-el- 
Azrek  receives  in  its  course  several  important  tributa¬ 
ries,  and  is  in  several  parts  interrupted  by  cataracts, 
one  series  of  which  has  a  fall  of  280  feet.  At  the  point 
of  confluence  with  the  sister-branch,  it  is  about  \ £  m.in 
breadth,  and  has  a  rapid  current;  but,  during  half  the 
year,  its  waters  are  low.  The  W.  arm,  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or 
“White  Nile,”  derives  its  name  from  the  fine  whitish 
clay  usually  suspended  in,  and  coloring,  its  waters.  It 
is  broader  and  deeper  than  the  E.  arm,  brings  down  a 
larger  volume  of  water,  and  appears  to  have  been  re¬ 
garded  by  the  ancients  as  the  true  N.  If,  however,  the 
derivation  of  the  name  previously  given  be  correct,  the 
Buhr-el  Azrek  would  seem  to  have  the  best  right  to  be 
considered  the  genuine  N..  inasmuch  as  it  carries  down 
the  greater  portion  of  the  mud,  whence  its  name  has 
originated,  and  the  deposits  of  which  have,  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  formed  the  land  of  Egypt.  The  course  of  the 
Bahr-el-Abiad  was  traced,  in  1827,  by  Linant,  for  nbout 
160  m.  from  its  confluence  with  the  Bahr-el-Azrek.  A 
party  sent  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  on  a  slaving  expedi¬ 
tion,  subsequently  traced  it  to  a  much  greater  distance, 
or  to  a  point  in  about  10°  N.  Lat.,  and  2w°  E.  Lon. ;  and 
at  this  point  no  mountains  were  in  sight,  the  river 
being,  also,  of  great  breadth,  full  of  islands,  and  shallow. 
The  course  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  so  far  as  it  was  up  to 
this  time  explored,  was  little  further  than  to  its  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Bahr-el-Azrek.  At  the  point  of  junction, 
the  Bahr-el-Abiad  is  only  about  1,800  feet  across;  but 
a  little  above  it  enlarges  much,  its  banks  being  fre¬ 
quently  3  and  4  in.  apart,  and,  in  some  places  during  the 
inundations,  the  waters  extend  21  m.  from  side  to  side. 
In  its  ordinary  state,  and  in  mid-channel,  it  has  here 
from  3  to  4  fathoms  of  water.  The  honor  of  discovering 
the  real  source  of  this  great  river  has  hitherto  been 
ascribed  to  three  English  explorers, Captains  Grant  and 
Speke,  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker  (q.  r.).  According  to  their 
report,  the  first  source  of  the  N.  is  in  the  great  lake 
called  Victoria  Nyanza,  discovered  by  the  two  former; 
Sir  Samuel  Baker,  however,  pushing  his  explorations 
further  S.,  discovered  another  great  lake  about  100  m. 
W.  of  M  Kooli,  at  Yacovia,  in  N.  Lat.  1°  14'.  This  be 
named  the  Albert  Nyanza ,  and  determined  it  to  be  the 
second  great  source  of  the  N.  —  second,  not  only  in  im¬ 
portance,  but  also  in  order  of  discovery  to  the  Victoria 
Nile-head.  To  the  present  time,  therefore,  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  lakes  have  been  credited  with  the  indubi¬ 
table  parentage  of  the  river.  But,  by  a  letter  from 
another  great  African  explorer,  Dr.  Livingstone  (q.  r.), 
addressed  to  Lord  Clarendon,  and  read  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  in  London,  it  would 
appear  that  even  now  the  solution  of  the  great  problem 
of  Nilotic  origin  remains  in  doubt.  In  this  letter,  dated 
“Near  Lake  Banguecuo,  South  Central  Africa,  July, 
1868,”  Dr.  Livingstone  remarks:  “  I  think  I  may  safely 
assert  that  the  chief  sources  of  the  Nile  arise  between 
10°  and  12°  S.  Lat.,  or  nearly  in  the  position  assigned  to 
them  by  Ptolemy,  whose  river  Rhapta  is  probably  the 
Rosnina.  Aware  that  others  have  been  mistaken,  and 
laying  no  claim  to  infallibility.  I  do  not  speak  very  posi¬ 
tively.  particularly  of  the  parts  W.  and  N.N.W.  of  Tan¬ 
ganyika.  because  these  have  not  yet  come  under  my 
observation:  but  in  my  opinion  the  springs  of  the  Nile 
have  hitherto  been  searched  for  very  much  too  far  to 
the  N.  They  rise  about  400  m.  S.  of  the  most  southerly 
portion  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and. indeed,  S.  ol  all  the 
lakes  except  Bangueolo.”  The  assumed  fountain-head 
of  the  A’..  Lake  Albert  Nyanza.  forms  an  immense  basin 
far  below-  the  level  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  receives 
the  entire  drainage  of  extensive  mountain-ranges  on  t lie 
W.,  and  of  the  Utnmbi,  Uganda,  and  Umyoro  countries 
on  the  E.  The  actual  length  of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  from 
S.  to  N.,  is  about  200  geog  m.,  independent  of  its  course 
to  the  W.,  between  1°  and  2°  S.  Lat.,  and  of  its  similar 
course  in  the  N.,  in  about  Lat.  3°.  An  important  mili¬ 
tary  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Sir  S  Baker, 
sent  out  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  having  for  its  ob¬ 
jects  the  further  exploration  of  the  Lake  Albert’ 
Nyanza,  the  extinction  of  the  interior  slave-trade,  the 
damming  of  the  N.,  the  colonization  of  the  Soudan,  and 
the  irrigation  and  plantation  of  the  Desert,  left  Egypt 
in  June,  1870.  The  great  united  main  stream  of  the  N.* 
after  the  junction  of  its  two  branches,  takes  a  direction 
generally  N..  but  with  almost  innumerable  windings. 
Not  far  from  below  the  point  of  confluence  is  a  low  range 
of  mountains,  through  which  the  river  rushes  in  a  nar¬ 
row  gorge,  forming  what  is  called  the  Sixth  Cataract; 
and  thence  deflecting  E.  through  extensive  and  verdant 
plains,  it  passes  the  cap.  Shendy,  and  the  ruins  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Meroe.  It  receives,  close  to  the  town  of  Addamar, 
in  Lat.  17°  45'  N.,  the  waters  of  its  important  tributary* 
the  Tacazze  (anc.  Astaborus).  From  this  point  to  its 
embouchure,  a  distance  of  about  1,350  m..  the  A’,  receives 
no  affluent  whatever,  on  either  bunk  ;  a  solitary  instance, 
as  Humboldt  has  remarked,  in  the  hydrographic  history 
of  the  globe.  At  Abu  Hamed.in  abt.  19^°  N  Lat.,  and 
33°  E.  Lon.,  the  river,  hitherto  flowing  N.,  trends  sud¬ 
denly  to  the  W.,  and  thence  pursues  a  S.W.  course  to 
Edab,  in  the  prov.  of  Dongola.  18°  Lat.  N  .  where  it  again 
makes  a  curve  to  the  N.  This  deflection  is  called  the 
Great  Bend  of  the  Nile.  The  river  enters  Lower  Nubia 
in  abt.  19°  40'  N.  Lat., where  it  is  precipitated  over  a  ledge 
of  granite  rocks,  forming  what  commonly  is  called  the 
Third  Cataract.  Under  the  22d  parallel  pccursthe  second 
cataract,  that  of  Wady- Haifa.  The  first*  or  lowest  cata¬ 
ract  is  that  of  Assouan  (anc.  Syene),  near  the  island  of 
Elephantine,  where  the  river  has  cut  a  way  through  a 
ridge  of  granite  rocks.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  term  “cataract,”  as  applied  to  the  broken 
course  of  the  Ar.,  bears  no  analogy  to  the  great  cataracts 
of  Niagara,  the  Pisso-Vaehe, and  others;  for  most  ol  them 
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scarcely  exceed  a  few  feet  in  height,  and  are,  in  fact, 
rather  rapids  than  cataracts.  At  Kalabsheh  (anc.  Talr 
mis),  the  N.  rises  from  oO  to  40  ft.  during  the  Hoods; 
and  after  their  subsidence  in  Feb.,  the  stream  flows  at 
the  rate  of  2  or  3  nautical  miles  per  hour.  The  river, 
after  crossing  the  Egyptian  boundary  at  Pliilce,  6  m. 
from  Assouan,  runs  in  a  sluggish  and  very  tortuous 
stream,  generally  N  ,  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
Country,  enriching  it  by  its  waters  and  deposits,  which, 
indeed,  not  only  give  to  Egypt  its  fertility,  but  also  make 
it  habitable,  llut  with  the  exception  of  the  dist.  of 
F.ilotim,  the  val.ey  of  the  N.  in  Upper  and  Central 
Egypt  is  of  very  contracted  dimensions,  the  mountains 
nnd  the  burning  sands  of  the  desert  encroaching  so 
closely  upon  it,  that  it  seldom  exceeds  10  in.  in  width, 
and  is  frequently  not  half  so  much.  Hut  how  limited 
soever,  this  narrow  strip  is  of  extraordinary  beauty  and 
fertility,  and  contains  the  magnificent  remains  of  some 
of  the  uohlest  and  most  populous  cities  of  the  ancient 
world.  In  antiquity,  the  N.  seems  to  have  discharged 
its  waters  into  the  sea  by?  mouths;  but  it  has  now  only 
two  outlets,  those  ol  Rosetta  and  Damietta  I'lie  former, 
or  most  VV  ,  has  a  width  of  1.80>>  ft.,  with  a  depth  of  abt. 
5  It.  in  the  dry  season.  The  Damietta  mouth  is  only 
900  ft.  wide  ;  hut  its  depth  averages  between  7  and  8  ft. 
when  the  river  is  lowest.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the 
Delta  is  abt.  85  in.  from  E  to  W.,  the  distance  of  its  apex 
from  the  sea  being  rather  more  than  90  in.  Great 
changes  have,  however,  taken  place  in  it  during  the 
lapse  of  ages;  tin*  soil  has  not  only  been  elevated  many 
feet  by  alluvial  accumulations,  hut  its  shape  aiid  the 
position  of  its  apex  have  greatly  altered  even  within 
the  period  of  modern  history.  The  river  begins  to  swell 
in  its  higher  parts  in  April,  and  even  earlier  in  the 
Bahr-el- Abiad ;  but  at  Cairo  no  increase  occurs  till  tin* 
beginning  of  June,  its  greatest  height  at  that  city  being 
in  Sept  ,  when  the  Delia  is  almost  entirely  under  water. 
The  waters  begin  to  subside  in  Nov.,  leaving  a  rich 
alluvium,  which  is  the  great  source  of  the  fertility  of 
Lower  Egypt.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  river  may 
be  estimated  at  2,000  ft.,  while  its  average  current  does 
not  exceed  3  in.  an  hour.  The  water  is  always  turbid; 
and  even  in  April  and  May,  when  it  is  clearest,  it  has  a 
cloudy  hue.  Y\  lien  it  overflows,  the  color  is  of  a  dirty 
red,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  red-clay  deposits  of  the 
Hahr-el-Azrek  ;  for,  as  already  stated,  the  Bahr-el-Abiad 
brings  down  a  fine  whitish  clay.  The  N.  abounds  with 
a  great  variety  of  fish,  such  sis  the  Labrus  Xiloticus,  or 
white  trout,  the  M-rtena  anqudla,  and  a  large  species 
of  salmon.  Among  the  waterfowl  peculiar  to  the  N., 
the  m<*st  characteristic  is  the  Anas  Nilotica ,  or  Turkev- 
goos**,  the  flesh  of  which  is  both  palatable  and  nutritious. 
Hippopotami  are  found  on  its  banks  in  Nubia,  hut  not 
in  Egypt;  the  crocodiles,  also,  sire  greatly  reduced  in 
number,  and  are  now  confined  to  the  dist.  above  Assiout. 
From  Assouan  to  Cairo,  abt.  360  m.,  the  banks,  except 
in  the  rocky  parts,  present  no  native  plant,  hut  abound 
with  all  sorts  of  esculent  vegetables,  raised  by  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  inhabitants  on  this  peculiarly  fertile  soil. 
Cultivation  is,  however,  more  common  on  the  E.  than 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river.  See  Livingstone  (David). 

Nile,  in  Ohio,  a  townshi  ;  of  Scioto  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2.000. 

Nile*,  (niU,)  in  Illinois,  a  post- township  of  Cook  co. ; 
pnp.  abt.  2,600. 

Nile*,  in  Indiana ,  a  township  of  Delaware  co. ;  pop. 
a  lit  2,000. 

Nile*,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Flovd  co. :  pop.  401. 

Nile*.  iu  Michigan ,  a  post-vill.  and  township  of  Berrien 
co.,  aht.  191  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Detroit;  pop.  of  township 
abt.  5,000. 

Nile*,  in  New  Turk,  a  post-township  of  Cayuga  co. ;  pnp. 
(1870),  1,912. 

Hilt'S,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Trumbull  co.,  abt.  5  m. 
N.E  of  Warren. 

NiJl,  n.  Shiuing  sparks  emitted  from  brass  when  melted 
in  a  furnace. 

Ni lot'll*,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Nile. 

Nilwooil,  in  Illinois .  a  post-village  of  Macoupin  co.,  29 
m.  S.W.  of  Springfield. 

Nils  son.  Christine.  See  Supplement. 

N  i  in  A#le,  a.  [  A.  S.  numol ,  capable,  receiving,  from  Old 
S.  niinan ,  to  take  J  Moving  with  ease  and  celerity ;  agile : 
quick;  lively;  swot;  speedy;  active;  prompt;  expert. 

Nina'bleifet***,  n.  Quality  of  being  nimble;  lightness 
and  agility  in  motion;  quickness;  celerity;  speed; 
swiftness. 

Nim'bly.  adv.  Withagility;  with  light, quick  motion. 

Niinbo*e',  a.  [Lat.  nimbusus.]  Stormy;  tempestu¬ 
ous.  (R.) 

Nim  bus,  n.  (Fine  Arts.)  A  halo  round  the  head  or 
body  of  divine  persons.  It  is  called  a  nimbus  when  it  sur¬ 
rounds  the  head,  and  an  aureola  when  it  envelops  the 
whole  body  —  the  union  of  the  two  being  called  a  glory. 
It  is  of  Pagan  origin.  Images  of  the  gods  were  adorned 
with  a  crown  of  rays;  and  when  the  Roman  emperors 
assumed  divine  honors,  they  appeared  decorated  in  the 
same  manner.  It  afterwards  became  so  common,  that 
it  appears  on  coins,  round  the  heads  of  the  consuls  of 
the  late  empire.  It  was  lor  a  long  time  avoided  in  the 
Christian  representations,  and  the  first  example  is  a 
gem  of  St.  Martin  in  the  early  part  of  the  6th  century. 
After  the  lltli  century  it  was  employed  to  distinguish 
the  Saviour,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  apostles,  saints.  Ac. 
From  the  5th  to  the  12th  century  the  A.  had  the  form 
of  a  disc  or  plate  over  the  head;  from  the  l.th  to  the 
loth  century  it  was  a  broad  golden  hand  round  or  be¬ 
hind  the  head;  from  the  15th  century  it  was  a  bright 
fillet  over  the  head,  and  in  the  17th  it  disappeared  alto¬ 
gether  See  Halo. 

( M‘  tenr. )  See  Cloud. 

Nime'g  non,  or  Ny  in  we'gen,  a  fortified  town  of  the 
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Netherlands,  prov.  of  Gnelderland,  on  the  Waal,  9%  m. 
S.  of  Arnhem  ;  Lat.  51°  51'  N.,  Lon.  5°  51'  E.  MunuJ . 
Pale  ale,  leather,  and  glue.  Fop.  24,000. 

Treaty  irf  X.  (Hist.)  Conlerences  for  peace  were 
opened  at  Nimeguun  in  July,  1676,  and  Charles  11.  of 
England  having  signed  a  convention  with  Holland.  JaU. 
26,  1678,  tor  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  contingent 
from  the  French  army,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
at  Nimegueu  between  trance  and  Holland,  Aug.  10. 
Spain  acceded  to  the  treaty  Sept.  17,1678,  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  Keb.  a.  1679.  and  Sweden  March  29,  U>79. 
Nimo*.  or  Ni*mo*,  (nee ms, )  a  city  ot  France,  cap.  of 
the  dept,  ol  Hard,  23  m  W.S.W.  ol  Avignon,  and  30  m. 
N.E.  of  Montpellier;  Lat.  43°  50'  8"  N.,  Lon.  4°  21'  15" 
E  It  is  surrounded  by  boulevards  on  the  site  of  the  anc. 
fortifications.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Augustus, 
the  Palais  do  Justice,  Hotel  Dieu,  the  general  hospital, 
and  the  new  theatre.  Hut  N.  is  particularly  interesting 
lor  its  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  of  which  are  the  Ataison  Carrce,  an  oblong  temple, 
of  the  age  of  Augustus,  built  in  the  Corinthian  style; 
the  Amphitheatre,  the  human  baths,  and  the  Tour  m  uy  fie , 
an  ancient  tower  200  It.  high.  The  Pont  du  Gurd,  lor- 
merly  part  of  the  Roman  uqueduct,  2e^  m  long,  crosses 
the  river  Gardon,  11  m.  N.  of  A.  ^See  Aqueduct.) 
Atanuf.  Silks,  hosiery,  ribbons,  linen,  and  leather; 
likewise  prim ing  and  dyeing  works,  and  an  extensive 
trade  in  raw  and  wrought  silk,  corn,  wine,  olive-oil, and 
dried  fruit.  Ftp.  6o,24o. 

Nimi'ety,  n.  The  state  of  being  in  excess 
Nimisli i l  ion,  in  Ohio,  a  creek  flowing  into  the  Tus¬ 
carawas  River  Irom  Stark  co. 

— A  township  ol  Stark  co. ;  pop.  aht.  2,704. 

Niin'rori,  grandson  of  Ham,  who  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  Babylon,  where  he  reigned 
while  Asshur  ruled  in  Assyria,  lie  is  also  supposed  to 
be  the  first  king, and  the  first  conqueror.  In  tin*  Scrip¬ 
tures,  he  is  called  ‘*a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord.” 
Nin 'ooanpnop,  n.  [A  corruption  of  Lat  non  compos 
mentis. J  A  tool ;  a  blockhead;  a  trifling  dotard.  (Colloq.) 
Nino,  a.  [A.  S.  nig  an ;  Ger.  neon;  Lat.  novnn.]  De¬ 
noting  the  number  composed  of  eight  nnd  one. 

— n.  The  number  composed  of  eight  and  one. 

Nine  Ea'^le*,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Decatur  co., 
aht.  1  45  m  S.  W.  by  W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Nine'fol<l,  a.  Nine  times  repeated. 

Nine'-liolo*,  n.  A  play  in  which  nine  holes  arc  made 
in  tli**  ground  in  the  angles  and  sides  of  a  square,  lor 
the  purpose  of  bowling  a  pellet  into  them  according  to 
certain  rules.  —  Worcester. 

Nine-killer,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  popular  name  of  the 
butcher-bird.  —  See  Collyhio. 
Nine'-inen's-morris,  w.  A  game  played  with  nine 
holes  in  the  ground.  —  See  Morris. 

Nine'-penoe,  n. ;  pi.  Nin e-pences.  An  old  English 
silver  coin,  valued  at  nine  pence. 

Nine'-pin*,  n.  A  play  where  nine  pieces  of  wood  are 
set  up  on  the  ground,  to  be  thrown  down  by  a  bowl. 
In  the  U.  States,  it  is  sometimes  called  ttn-pins ,  from 
ten  pins  being  used  instead  of  nine. 

Nine'-soore,  a.  Nine  times  twenty. 

— n.  The  number  of  nine  times  twenty. 

Nine 'teen;  a.  [A.  S.  nigantyne.]  Noting  the  number 
of  nine  and  ten  united. 

— n.  The  sum  often  and  nine. 

Nineteenth,  a.  [A.  S.  nigantnthe.]  Designating 
nineteen. 

— n.  One  of  nineteen  equal  parts, 

Nine'tielli,  a.  The  ordinal  of  ninety. 

— n.  One  of  ninety  equal  parts. 

Nine  ty,  a.  [A.  S.  nig<m,  nine,  and  tig ,  ten]  Nine 
times  ten;  as,  ninety  years. 

— to.  The  sum  of  nine  times  ten. 

Nin'eveh,  or  Ni'nus.  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  famous  city, 
and  the  capital  of  the  great  Assyrian  empire.  Nimrod, 
or  Asshur,  is  said  to  have  founded  this  city  about  u.  c. 
2218;  hut  some  authorities  believe  that  it  had  no  exist¬ 
ence  till  the  reign  of  Ninus,  B.  c.  2182.  It  is  mentioned 
on  the  tablet  of  Karnak  (q.  v.).  Diodorus  asserts  that 
Nineveh  was  destroyed  by  Arbaces  the  Merle,  b.  c.  876; 


Fig.  1959.  —  nineveh,  (Modern  Mosul.) 


but  Lavard  considers  this  destruction  to  have  heen 
most  probably  a  mere  depopulation  Jonah’s  prophecy 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh  was  delivered  some  time 
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between  b.  c.  760-b.  c  750,  or  b.  c.  862  according  to  some 
authorities;  ami  the  city  was  conquered  and  destroyed 
by  C^axares  b.  c.  6  5.  The  extent  of  the  ancient  city 
was  60,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  74  square 
miles.  Hefaclius  deteated  Khazates,  the  Persian  gen¬ 
eral.  in  a  great  battle,  on  its  site,  Dec.  1,627.  Layard's 
discoveries  of  antiquities  at  Nineveh  commenced  Apiil, 
1840;  but  no  excavations  of  importance  were  made  till 
the  autumn  of  1845.  In  184s,  he  published  Ar  nevek 
and  its  hemains,  and  in  It 53,  his  I)  scoreries  in  tht 
Jiuins  of  Nineveh  and  Habylon.  —  See  Mosul. 

Nin  'eveh,  in  Indiana,  a  township  ol  Bartholomew  co.; 
pop.  abt.  879. 

— A  post-village  and  townshif  of  Johnson  co.,  abt.  30  m. 
E.  by  S.  of  Indianapolis;  pop.  of  township  abt.  1,7*  1 

Nin'eveh,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  ol  Adair  co.,  ubt. 
3«>  m.  N.E.  of  La  Clede. 

Nin  evelfe,  in  New  Ymk,  a  post-village  of  Broome  co , 
abt.  16  m.  E.N  E.  ol  Binghamton. 

Nin^-po',  a  cily  <>f  China,  prov.  of  Tche-Kiang.  at  the 
confluence  of  the  ri\ei>  Kin  and  Yaon,  near  their  mouth 
in  the  harbor  of  Cliusim.  46  ill.  S  E.  ot  Ilang-clioo-too, 
and  180  S.E.  of  Nankin;  Lat.  29°  55'  N.,  Lon  ll0°  17  E. 
The  streets  are  broad  and  long;  ami  the  shops  surpass 
those  of  Canton  in  elegance  and  splendor.  A  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  fourth  emporium  of  I  lie  Chinese  empire; 
and  its  trade  with  N.  and  S.  China  ami  Siam  is  impor¬ 
tant.  The  port  is  open  to  European  commerce.  Fop, 
Em l mated  at  250,000. 

Nin  tans.  (St.,)  a  town  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Stirling,  2  m.  S.  ot  Stirling.  Munuf  Woollens,  leather, 
and  nails.  In  this  parish,  which  includes  also  the  town 
ol  Bannockburn,  three  memorable  battles  were  tought: 
the  first  in  1297.  between  the  troops  ot  Wallace  and  the 
English,  whom  they  totally  routed*  the  second  was  the 
famous  battle  ol  Bannock  I  urn  (q.  r.) ;  and  the  third,  in 
1488,  in  which  Janies  111  ot  Scotland  was  defeated  and 
killed  l»y  bis  rebellious  nobles.  Fop  10.000. 

Nin'ingfer.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Dakota 
co  ;  p'p.  abt.  469. 

Nin  ny,  n.  [Sp.  vino,  a  child:  Gr.  vnmos,  foolish, 
stupid. j  A  fool:  a  simpleton.  (Vulgar) 

Niii'iiy-hummer,  n.  A  simpleton.  (Vulgar.) 

Nin  sin.  or  Nin  zin,  to.  t  Ah<i )  A  bitter  root  of 
Siam  vinsi,  possessing  medicinal  properties  similar  to 
those  of  ginseng.  —  Duvylison. 

Ninth,  u.  [A  S.  nigeiha.]  The  ordinal  of  nine;  desig¬ 
nating  the  number  nine;  the  next  preceding  ten. 

— n.  A  ninth  part. 

(J/wif.)  One  of  the  dissonant  intervals,  being  the 
ninth  from  the  fundamental,  or  an  octave  above  the 
second,  with  which,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  confounded, 
as  its  liar inonial  and  contrapuntal  treatment  is  different. 

Ninth  ly,  adv.  In  the  ninth  place. 

Ni  ll U*,  king  of  Assyria,  and  ;i  celebrated  conqueror, 
who.  about  2068  b  c  ,  succeeded  Belns,  his  father,  as 
king  ol  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  lit*  entered  into  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Arabs,  subjugating  Egypt  and  Bactria. 
He  became  enamored  of  Si  ini  ram  is,  the  wife  of  one  of 
bis  generals,  and  married  her  alter  her  husband's  death. 
Semiramis  was  supposed  to  have  subsequently  poisoned 
Ninus,  who  reigned  during  52  years,  and  enlarged  Nine¬ 
veh.  to  which  city  he  gave  his  name. 

Ninus  II., or  Ninyas,  son  oi  the  preceding  and  Semiramis, 
who  profited  by  his  youth  to  assume  the  regency.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  she  subsequently  voluntarily  abdicated, 
while  others  state  that  she  was  put  to  death  by  Ninus. 
His  reign  is  remarkable  for  its  luxury  and  extravagance. 
Ilis  successors  imitated  the  example  of  his  voluptuous¬ 
ness;  and  very  little  further  is  known  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchs  until  the  age  of  Sardanapalus.  Ilis  reign  is 
placed  between  the  years  2017-1927  B.  C. 

Nio,  (anc.  Jos.)  ine'o.)  a  small  island  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  16  m.  from  Naxos;  Lat.  36°  46'  N.,  Lon.  5° 
24'  E.  Ext  11  m.  long,  and  5  broad.  l*rod.  Cotton, 
oil,  wine,  and  honey.  Fop.  4,000. 

Ni'obe.  (Gr.  Myth.)  A  daughter  of  Tantalus,  married 
to  Anipliioii,  king  of  Thebes.  Proud  of  her  children, 
she  provoked  the  anger  of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  who 
slew  them  all.  Her  grief  turned  her  into  stone.  (Soph. 
Eleclr.  151.)  This  fable  i>  the  subject  of  the  beautiful 
group  in  the  Tribune  at  Florem  e.  known  by  the  name 
of  Niobe  and  her  Children.  Some  antiquaries  attribute 
it  to  Scopas.  Winckelmann  inclines  to  believe  it  the 
workmanship  of  Praxiteles. 

Niobra  ra  (or  Punning)  River,  called  also  L’Eau 
Qi  I  Court,  rises  near  Platte  Bridge,  in  Wyoming  Terri¬ 
tory,  and  flowing  E.  into  Nebraska,  enters  the  Missouri 
at  Niobrara,  in  L’Eau  Qui  Court  co.  Length,  abt.  500  m. 

Niobra  ra,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village,  cap  of  L  Eau 
Qui  Court  co.,  abt.  145  m  N  W.  of  Lincoln. 

Nip,  v  a.  [Du.  knippen  ;  Ger .  kneifm  ;  A  S.  knipnn.] 
To  cut,  bite,  or  pinch  off  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers ; 
to  cut  off,  as  the  end  of  anything;  to  clip,  as  with  the 
knife  or  scissors.  —  To  blast :  to  kill  or  destroy  the  end 
of  anything;  to  pinch,  as  frost;  to  check  the  progress 
or  advance  of.  —  To  vex  :  to  bite. 

—n.  A  small  bite  or  cut,  or  a  cutting  off  the  end.  —  A 
pinch  with  the  nails,  teeth,  &c  A  blast  :  a  blight;  a 
killing  of  the  ends  of  plants;  destruction  by  frost.  —  A 
caunt ;  a  sarcasm. 

Nip'Ds*in;? Eake.inp.of Ontario.  See Nepissing Lake 

Nipo'ma.  or  Napoma.  in  California,  a  village  organ 
Luis  Obispo  co.,  abf  18  in.  S  K  of  Sail  Louis  Obispo. 

Nip'pe*io*e,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  remarkable  basin  or 
Valley  in  Lycoming  co.  It  is  surrounded  by  high  moun* 
tains,  and  occupies  an  area  of  abt.  40  sq  m.  The  bed 
consists  of  cavernous  limestone,  which,  absorbing  the 
numerous  streams  that  flow  down  from  the  mountains, 
collect  the  waters  under-ground,  and  send  them  forth  in 
one  large  stream  near  a  gap  in  the  Bald  Eagle  Mountain. 
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Niorf,  (nyor,)  a  town  of  France,  cap.  of  the  dept,  of  I 
Dcux-Sovres,  on  the  Sevre-NiortaUe,  31  in.  E.N  E.  of  La 


Ocean,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Vancouver's  Island,  British 
Columbia;  Lut.  48°  5u'  N.,  Lou.  125°  24'  W. 


Rochelle,  and  43  m.  W.S.W.ot  Poitiers.  It  is  pleasantly  Xitra  ria,  n.  (But,)  A  genus  of  trees,  order  Mai  pi- 


situated  on  the  declivities  of  two  hills.. and  has  been 
latterly  much  improved.  Among  the  puidic  buildings 
are  the  castle,  town-hall,  and  puidic  library  containing 
20,000  vols.  —  Manuf.  Leather,  gloves,  shoes,  wool  leu 
stuffs,  wooden  and  horn  articles;  N.  is  also  an  entrepot 
for  the  wines  of  the  Gironde.  Dp.  2,77a. 

Nipti'on,  is  the  term  which  is  wrongly  applied  by  for¬ 
eigners  to  the  main  island  of  the  Japanese  Empire. 
The  Japanese  call  their  country  “Lai  Nippon.”  It  is 
a  manifest  error  to  restrict  the  name  Nippon  to  one 
island.  The  name  Japan  has  been  corrupted  from  Nip¬ 
pon.  Lai  Nippon  means  Great  Japan,  or  Great  Root 
of  Light.  See  Japan. 

Nip  pcnoMe,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Ly- 
coming  co.;  pup.  abt.  6<)0. 

Nip'per,  u.  He  or  that  which  nips. — A  fore-tootli  of  a 
horse. 

N ip'pers,  n.  pi.  Small  pincers. 

( Naut .)  A  number  of  yarns  marled  together,  used  for 
fastening  the  messenger  to  the  cable. 

Nip'pin^ly,  adv.  With  bitter  sarcasm. 

Nipple."  A  teat:  a  dug;  the  conical  tubercle  situate 
at  the  centre  of  the  breast.  —  The  orifice  at  which  any 
animal  liquor  is  separated,  (r.) — (Gun.)  That  part  of  a 
percussion  lock  over  which  the  cap  is  placed. 

Nlp'ter,  a.  ( Ercl .)  The  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet, 
observed  by  members  of  the  Greek  Church  on  Good 
Friday. 

Nir*;ua,  (nr*r,gwfr%)  a  town  of  Venezuela,  abt.  50  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Valencia. 

Nir  vana.  See  Buddhism. 

Ni*an.  n.  [lleb/nixdn.]  Among  the  Jews,  the  first 
month  of  the  civil  year,  corresponding  with  the  month 
of  April. 

Niann,  (ne-safo,)  a  river  of  Ilavti,  W.  Indies,  rises  on 
the.  S.  slope  of  the  Ciboa  Mountains,  and  flows  S.  into 
a  bay  of  its  own  name.  Length,  abt.  55  m. 

Ni'aey,  n.  Aii  old  term  for  a  uiucompoop;  a  fool;  a 
simpleton. 

NiNlmpoor',  a  city  of  Persia,  prov.  of  Khorassan,  40 


ghiacese.  The  species  N.  tridctdula,  a  native  of  the 
desert  of  Soussa,  near  Tunis,  has  fruit  of  a  somewhat 
intoxicating  nature,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  true 
lotus-tree  of  the  ancients.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
Latiu  ii  it  rum ,  nitre,  because  it  was  first  found  by 
Schreeber  near  the  nitre  works  of  Siberia. 

Nitrali*,  ( nV trait ,)  n.  (Chem.)  A  combination  between 
nitric  acid  and  a  base.  Nearly  all  the  metallic  oxides 
are  dissolved  by  nitric  acid;  a  numerous  class  of  nitrates 
is  thus  produced,  which,  if  prepared  with  heat  and  with 
excess  of  acid,  generally  contain  the  metal  at  its  maxi¬ 
mum  of  oxidizement.  The  nitrates  are  all  decomposed 
by  a  red  heat ;  they  give  tiff  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  either 
separate  or  combined,  and  the  metallic  oxide  ultimately 
remains.  They  are  also  decomposed  when  heated  with 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  or  charcoal;  and  sulphurous, 
phosphoric,  and  carbonic  acids,  are  usually  expelled. 
When  nitrates  are  decomposed  by  hydrated  sulphuric 
acid,  nitric  acid  is  evolved,  ami  sulphates  are  formed. 

N.  of  Silver.  See  Silver,  (Nitrate  of.) 

NTi'tratC‘<l,  a.  In  combination  with  nitric  acid. — 
( Phutoy .)  Prepared  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Ni'iratim*,  n.  (Min.)  A  native  nitrate  of  soda,  cov¬ 
ering  large  areas  on  the  borders  of  Chili  and  Peru. 

Nitre,  (ni'terj  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  nilrum;  Gr.  nitron.] 
( Onrm .)  Nitrate  of  potash.  See  Potash,  (Nitrate  op.) 

Cubic  nitre ,  nitrate  of  soda;  —  so  called  from  its  crys¬ 
tallizing  in  rhombs. 

Ni'triary,  n.  An  artificial  hot-bed  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  nitre. 

Nitric  Acid,  n.  ( Chem .)  See  Nitrogen,  (Oxides  of.) 

Nitriiica'tion,  n.  [Fr.j  Art,  process,  or  operation 
of  manufacturing  nitre  by  the  decomposition  of  animal 
substances. 

Nitrile, n.  (Chem.)  A  name  applied  to  artificial  bases 
consisting  of  ammonia,  in  which  the  three  equivalents 
of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  three  equivalents  of  some 
other  substance.  Triraethylamiue  and  trietbylawine 
are  examples  of  nitriles. 

Nit'riiy,  v.  a.  To  convert  into  nitre. 


U  S  W  of  Meshed  It  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  Ni  trite,  n.  [Fr.J  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  the  nitrous  acids. 


fertile  valleys  of  Persia,  but  is  very  much  decayed. 
Pop.  8,000. 

Nislinalmlo'nR  River,  rises  in  Carroll  co.,  Iowa, 
and  flowing  a  general  S.  by  \V.  course  into  Missouri, 
enters  the  Missouri  River  from  II* »1 1  co. 

Nisi,  (ni'si,)  C(/nj.  [Lat.]  Unless;  if  not;  as,  to  take  a 
rule  nisi. 

Ni'si  Pri'us.  [Lat.,  unless  before.]  (Law.)  The  name 
(borrowed  from  the  first  two  words  of  the  old  writ 
which  summoned  juries)  usually  given  in  England  to 
the  sittings  of  juries  in  civil  cases.  Thus  a  judge  sitting 
at  nisi  prius ,  means  a  judge  presiding  at  a  jury  trial  in 
a  civil  cause,  and  the  nisi  prius  sittings  are  the  jury 
sittings. 

N i.skay  n'na,  in  New  York,  &  post-township  of  Sche¬ 
nectady  co.:  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Ni. s' in  ps,  a  city  of  France.  See  NImes. 

Nls'roch.  (Myth.)  A  god  of  the  Assyrians,  in  whose 
temple,  and  in  the  very  act  of  idolatry,  Sennacherib 
was  slain  by  his  own 
sons  (2  Kin.  xix.  37 ). 

According  to  the 
etymology,  the 
name  would  signify 
“the  great  eagle;” 
and  the  earlier  As¬ 
syrian  sculptures  re¬ 
cently  exhumed  at 
Nineveh  have  many 
representations  of 
an  idol  in  human 
form,  but  with  the 
head  of  an  eaglr,  as 
in  Fig.  1900.  Among 
the  ancient  Arabs, 
also,  the  eagle  oc¬ 
curs  as  an  idol. 

Nis'sa,  (anc.  Nais- 
sus,  Naisus,  or 
Nsesus,)  a  fortified 
town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Servia, 
on  the  Nissava,  a 
tributary  of  the  Mo¬ 
rava,  1  »0  m.  S.E.  of 
Belgrade ;  pop.  4,000. 

Nissa'va,  a  river  of 

European  Turkey,  in  Servia,  which  after  a  W.  course  of 
80  in.,  joins  the  Morava  8  in.  W.  of  Nissa. 

Nit,  n.  [A.  S.  hnitu;  Du.  neet.\  The  egg  of  a  louse  or 
oth'-r  small  insect. 

Nitclicifiion,  ( nitch-e'gwnn'.)  a  lake  of  Labrador,  be¬ 
tween  James  Bay  and  tiio  Atlantic  Ocean. 

N  i  t  on  C*y,  n.  [Lat.  nitenlia.]  Lustre  ;  brightness  ;  pel- 
lucidneHs. 

—[From  Lat.  nitorJ  Endeavor;  attempt;  effort. 

Nilh,a  river  of  Scotland,  rising  in  the  co.  of  Ayr,  and 
alter  a  S.E.  course  of  60  m  ,  flowing  into  the  Solway 
Frith,  8  m.  S.  of  Dumfries,  by  an  estuary  5  m.  in  width. 
Nit/hi,  a.  [Lat.  nitidis*.]  Bright;  shining;  lustrous; 

brilliant;  as,  a  nit  id  yellow.  —  Boyle.. 

— Spriice ;  gay ;  debonnair.  (R.) 

Nit i-tiSiant,  or  Netee-Gliant,  (nee'tee-gawt.)  a 
pass  across  the  Himalayas  between  Thibet  and  the 
British  dist.  of  Knmaon,  with  an  elevation  of  17,000  It. 
above  the  sea;  Lat.  3!>°  47'  N ..  Lon.  *9°  56'  K. 

Nii'iiaa  t  (or  Berkeley)  Sound,  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific 


Pig.  1960.  —  nisroch. 


Nit ro-A4*  rial,  a.  Consisting  of  a  combination  of 
nitre  and  air. 

Nitro-ben'zole,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Benzine. 

Ni'trog;eii,  n  [Fr ,nitrngene\  Gr. nitron,  nitre, and  gen- 
nod,  to  produce.)  (Chem.)  A  transparent,  colorless 
gas,  first  liquefied  in  1877,  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  contains  volumetrically  about  78  per 
cent.,  mechanically  united  with  22  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 
Although  characterized  by  its  inactivity  when  in  a  tree 
state,  it  enters  into  combination  with  the  other  ele¬ 
ments,  forming  compounds  possessed  of  the  most  ener¬ 
getic  properties.  With  hydrogen  it  forms  ammonia; 
with  oxygen,  nitric  acid  ;  with  carbon,  cyanogen  :  with 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  other  elements,  an  almost  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  bodies,  known  as  the  vegetable  and  ar¬ 
tificial  alkaloids,  such  as  quinine,  morphine,  aniline, 
Ac.,  Ac.  Besides  these,  most  coloring-matters  con¬ 
tain  nitrogen,  and  it  is  an  essential  constituent  of  the 
proximate  principles  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies; 
such  as  albumin,  fibrin,  casein,  Ac.  It  was  at  first 
called  azote,  from  its  incapability  of  supporting  life; 
but  Chaptal  named  it  nitrogen,  from  its  entering  into 
the  composition  of  nitre,  nitric  acid,  Ac  It  is  readily 
obtained  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  abstracting  the  oxygen 
from  the  air.  The  easiest,  perhaps,  is  by  igniting  a  few 
pieces  of  phosphorus  floating  in  a  small  capsule  on 
water,  and  covering  the  whole  with  a  bell-jar.  The 
remaining  gas  is  then  washed  from  the  phosphoric  acid 
with  which  it  is  contaminated,  and  passed  over  caustic 
potash,  to  remove  any 
traces  of  aqueous  va¬ 
por  and  carbonic 
acid.  Tims  obtained, 
it  is  a  colorless,  nil- 
condensable  gas, 
tasteless,  inodorous, 
and  without  action  on 
vegetable  colors.  1 1 
is  incombustible,  and 
does  not  support  com¬ 
bustion.  It  may  be 
breathed  with  impu¬ 
nity  as  far  as  itself  is 
concerned,  b  u  t  de¬ 
stroys  life  by  prevent¬ 
ing  the  inspiration  of 
oxygen.  Its  com¬ 
pounds  with  the  me¬ 
tallic  elements  are 
of  little  importance. 

Fulminating  gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  mercury,  are 
supposed  to  be  nitrides  of  those  metals;  and  a  nitride 
of  copper,  CnGN,  has  been  formed.  The  compounds  it 
forms  with  the  non-metallic  elements  are  most  numer¬ 
ous  and  important.  From  the  similarity  of  their  chemi 
cal  characteristics,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  anti¬ 
mony,  and  bismuth,  have  been  formed  by  Gerhardt  into 
a  group  termed  by  him  the  Nitrogen  group.  Equiv.  14; 
density  14;  Sp.gr.  0*^713:  Symbol  N. 

Bisulphide  of  N  When  chloride  of  sulphur  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  ten  times  its  bulk  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and 
decomposed  by  ammoniacal  gas,  it  yields,  on  filtration, 
beautifully  golden-yellow  rhombic  crystals  It  deto¬ 
nates  powerfully  by  permission,  and  explodes  if  heated 
to  314°  Fahr.  Form.  NS2. 

Chloride,  of  N.  When  a  bottle  of  dry  chlorine  is 
inverted  over  a  dish  containing  one  part  of  sal-am- 
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moniac  dissolved  in  twelve  parts  of  water,  the  chlo¬ 
rine  becomes  gradually  absorbed,  oily  drops  of  ter- 
chloride  of  nitrogen  being  formed.  It  is  harmless  while 
wet,  but  the  slightest  touch  with  oil,  fat,  turpentine,  or 
phosphorus,  causes  it  to  detonate  with  fearful  violence. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  violently  explosive  substances 
known.  Nitrogen  forms  similar  explosive  compounds 
with  iodine  and  bromine. 

Oxides  of  N.  With  oxygen,  nitrogen  forms  five  well- 
defined  compounds : 

NO  —  Nitrous  oxide,  or  protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

N02 —  Nitric  oxide,  or  deutoxide  of  nitrogen. 

N  Oj  —  N  i  troiis  acid. 

N04  —  Peroxide  of  nitrogen. 

NO5  —  Nitric  acid. 

The  first  of  these,  nitrous  oxide,  is  commonly  known  as 
laughing-gas,  from  the  exhilarating  effects  it  produces 
on  the  human  system  when  breathed.  It  was  discov¬ 
ered  by  Priestley  in  1776,  and  minutely  investigated  by 
Davy.  It  is  best  prepared  by  heating  nitrate  of  ammo¬ 
nia  in  a  retort  to  a  temperature  of  400°  Fahr.,  beyond 
which  the  operation  becomes  dangerous.  It  may  be 
condensed  by  powerful  pressure  into  a  colorless  liquid, 
which  freezes  into  a  transparent  solid  at  150°.  V\  lien 
liquid  protoxide  of  nitrogen  is  mixed  with  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  and  evaporated  in  vacuo,  a  temperature  of 
—  2*00  is  obtained,  which  is  a  lower  point  than  has  been 
hitherto  obtained  by  any  other  means.  It  is  a  trans¬ 
parent,  colorless  gas,  soluble  in  three-fourths  of  its  bulk 
of  cold  water,  and  has  a  spec.  grav.  of  l  527.  It.  is  neu¬ 
tral  and  non-combustible,  but  supports  combustion  with 
great  energy.  Deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  or  nitric  oxide,  is 
obtained  by  pouringnitricacid,dilutedwith  twice  its  bulk 
of  water,  on  copper  clippings,  placed  in  a  retort.  The  red 
fumes  at  first  given  off  are  speedily  dissipated,  and  a  gas 
is  disengaged,  which,  if  collected  over  water,  is  cob  Hess. 
The  gas  has  a  strong,  disagreeable  odor,  and  cannot  be 
breathed.  It  has  hitherto  resisted  all  attempts  to  liquefy 
it.  It  is  non-combustible,  and  will  not  support  combus¬ 
tion.  It  is  neutral  in  its  properties,  but  is  at  once  convert¬ 
ed  into  the  red  peroxide  ot  nitrogen  in  the  presence  of 
oxygen, for  which  it  has  a  great  affinity.  From  this  circum¬ 
stance,  it  is  often  used  as  a  qualitative  test  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  oxygen  in  any  gaseous  mixture.  It  is  regarded 
by  many  chemists  as  a  body  acting  both  as  a  base  and  a 
radical,  and  is  called  by  them  azotyl  or  nitrosyl. — Nitrous 
acid ,  or  hyponitrous  acid.  This  gas  is  obtained  by  mix¬ 
ing  in  an  exhausted  flask  four  vols.  of  deutoxide  of  nitro¬ 
gen  and  one  of  pure  oxygen;  brown  fumes  are  formed, 
which  at  a  cold  of  0°  Fahr.  condense  into  a  blue  liquid. 
The  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  water  converts  the 
blue  into  a  dark  green  liquid,  and  a  larger  quantity  de¬ 
composes  it  into  peroxide  of  nitrogen  and  nitric  add. 
Although  so  unstable  in  its  free  state,  it  forms  perma¬ 
nent  compounds  with  the  alkalies  known  as  nitrites. — 
Peroxide  of  nitrogen.  The  red  fumes  produced  on  mix¬ 
ing  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  with  oxygen  or  atmospheric 
air  consists  mainly  of  this  compound.  It  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  prismatic  crystals  by  passing  four  vols.  of  deu¬ 
toxide  and  two  of  oxygen  into  tubes  cooled  down  to  0° 
Fahr.  These  crystals  melt  at  16°  Fahr.,  and  form  an 
orange  liquid,  which  boils  at  71°  Fahr.  \\  ben  once 
melted,  it  cannot  be  frozen  again.  Much  speculation 
lias  been  indulged  in  as  to  its  real  composition.  When 
it  reacts  on  an  alkali,  equal  parts  of  the  nitrate  and 
nitrite  of  the  base  are  formed.  It  has  the  property  of 
replacing  one  or  more  equivalents  of  hydrogen  in  certain 
organic  compounds,  such  as  benzol,  naphthaline,  aniline, 
Ac.  It  is  readily  absorbed  by  nitric  acid,  to  which  it 
communicates  a  deep  brown  or  yellow  tinge.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  to  possess  acid  properties,  and  was 
called  nitrous  acid.  —  Nitricacid.  Of  all  the  compounds 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  nitric  acid  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant;  its  power  of  forming  useful  compounds  with  most 
of  the  bases,  and  its  powerful  oxidizing  properties,  ren¬ 
der  its  uses  most  manifold,  both  in  the  factory  and  the 
laboratory.  It  was  known  to  the  alchemists  under  the 
name  of  aquafortis  ;  but  its  composition  was  first  made 
out  by  Cavendish.  It  may  be  formed  systematically  by 
passing  a  current  of  electric  sparks  through  a  mixture 
of  nitrogen  and  oxygen;  and  nitrate  of  ammonia  may 
be  detected  in  rain-water  during  stormy  weather,  —  the 
flashes  of  lightning  passing  through  the  moist  Hir  pro¬ 
ducing  the  same  effect.  Nitric  acid  occurs  in  nature  in 
combination  with  potash  or  soda,  as  an  efflorescence  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  in  tropical  countries.  Nitrate 
of  potash,  nitre,  or  saltpetre,  is  imported  principally 
from  Tirhoot,  in  Bengal;  and  nitrate  of  soda,  or  cubic 
nitre,  is  found  in  distinct  layers  under  the  surface  of  the 
soil  in  Chili  and  Peru.  Nitric  acid  is  produced  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes  by  distilling  nitrate  of  soda  and  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  in  large  iron  retorts  lined  with  fire-clay; 
the  sulphuric  acid  uniting  with  the  alkaline  base,  and 
the  nitric  acid  passing  off  into  a  series  of  stoneware 
Wolfs  bottles  containing  water  In  its  most  concen¬ 
trated  form,  nitric  acid  contains  one  equivalent  of  water, 
and  lias  a  specific  gravity  of  I *52.  It  is  a  col™' less, 
limpid,  powerfully  corrosive  liquid  boiling  at  184°  Fahr., 
and  freezing  into  a  buttery  mass  at  —40°.  The  mono- 
hydrated  acid  is  a  very  unstable  compound,  eliminating 
peroxide  of  nitrogen  when  heated  until  a  tetrahydrated 
compound  is  formed,  when  it  distils  over  unchanged. 
\N  hen  weaker  acids  are  boiled,  they,  on  the  contrary, 
lose  water  until  this  definite  hydrate  is  formed.  Nitric 
acid  with  four  equivalents  of  water  is  a  definite  and 
stable  compound.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  l*424.and 
distils  at  250°  without  change.  Nitric  ncid,  especially 
w  hen  heated,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  oxygenants 
known,  a  property  which  is  much  increased  when  it 
contains  peroxide  of  nitrogen  in  solution,  as  in  the  red 
fuming  acid  of  commerce,  often  called  Acid-nitron.  M. 
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Deville  has  succeeded  iu  forming  anhydrous  nitric  acid 
in  transparent  rhombic  crystals  by  acting  on  nitrate  of 
silver  with  dry  chlorine  gas.  These  crystals  melt  at  85° 
Fahr.,  and  boil  at  113°  Fahr.  They  may  be  preserved  in 
the  cold  tor  any  length  of  time.  With  water  they  form 
nitric  acid  by  evolution  of  heat.  Nitric  acid  combines 
with  one  equivalent  of  the  various  bases  to  form  neutral 
salts,  known  as  nitrates.  No  acid  nitrates  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  acid  sulphates  are  known;  but  several  sub¬ 
nitrates  may  be  formed.  The  nitrates  are  characterized 
by  deflagrating  when  thrown  on  glowing  coals,  and  by 
decomposing  when  heated  to  a  high  temperature,  the 
oxide  of  the  metal  being  generally  left  behind.  Nitric 
acid  is  not  precipitalde  from  solutions  of  nitrates.  The 
method  of  detecting  its  presence  is  described  under  the 
head  of  Tests. 

Niiro-calrite.  n.  (Min.)  Native  nitrate  of  lime.  It 
occurs  as  an  efflorescence  upon  old  walls  and  on  calca¬ 
reous  rocks,  in  the  form  of  silky  tufts,  with  a  sharp  and 
bitter  taste. 

Itfi  frozen ize,  v.  a.  To  imbue  with  the  properties  of 
nitrogen 

Nitrog  enous,  a.  Containing  nitrogen;  pertaining, 
or  having  reierence  to  nitrogen. 

Nilro-gjyc'er  ine,  (- glis -)  n.  ( Chem .)  A  violently 
explosive  sunstance,  easily  prepared  by  dissolving  glyc¬ 
erine  in  a  mixture  of  equal  measures  of  the  strongest  ni¬ 
tric  and  sulphuric  acids,  previously  cooled,  and  pouring 
the  solution  in  a  thin  stream  into  a  large  volume  of  wa¬ 
ter,  when  the  nitroglycerine  is  precipitated  as  a  colorless 
heavy  oil  (sp.  gr.  l  b).  It  is  advisable  to  add  the  glycer¬ 
ine  to  the  mixed  acids  in  very  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
and  to  cool  the  mixture  in  a  vessel  of  water  after  each 
addition.  When  the  A’,  has  subsided,  the  water  may  be 
poured  off.  and  the  oil  shaken  several  times  with  water, 
s<*  as  to  wash  it  thoroughly.  The  formation  of  AT.  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  gun-cotton,  three  equivalents  of  hydro¬ 
gen  being  removed  from  the  glycerine  by  the  oxidizing 
action  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  three  equivalents  of  nitric 
peroxide  introduced  in  their  place.  This  oil  is  far  more 
violent  in  its  explosive  effects  than  gun-cotton,  more 
nearly  resembling  the  fulminates,  though  not  so  easily 
exploded.  If  a  drop  of  nitro-glycerine  be  placed  on  an 
anvil  and  struck  sharply,  it  explodes  with  a  very  loud 
report,  even  though  not  free  from  water;  and  if  a  piece 
of  paper  moistened  with  a  drop  of  it  he  struck,  it  is 
blown  into  small  fragments.  On  the  application  of  a 
flame  or  of  a  red-hot  iron  to  nitro-glycerine,  it  burns 
quietly;  and  when  heated  over  a  lamp  in  the  open  air  it 
explodes  but  feebly.  In  a  closed  vessel,  however,  it  ex¬ 
plodes  at  about  360°  Fahr.  with  great  violence.  For 
blasting  rocks  the  nitro-glycerine  is  poured  into  a  hole 
in  the  rock,  and  exploded  by  the  concussion  caused  by  a 
particular  kind  of  fuse  charged  with  a  little  gunpowder. 
It  has  been  stated  to  produce  the  same  effect  in  blasting 
as  ten  times  its  weight  of  gunpowder,  and  much  damage 
has  occurred  from  the  accidental  explosion  of  nitro¬ 
glycerine  in  course  of  transport.  When  AT.  is  kept, 
especially  if  it  be  not  thoroughly  washed,  it  decomposes, 
with  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes  and  formation  of  crys¬ 
tals  of  oxalic  acid  ;  and  it  may  be  readily  imagined  that, 
should  the  accumulation  of  gaseous  products  of  decom¬ 
position  burst  one  of  the  bottles  in  a  case  of  nitro-glycer¬ 
ine.  the  concussion  would  explode  the  whole  quantity. 
N.  is  readily  soluble  in  ether  and  in  wood-spirit,  and 
somewhat  less  soluble  in  alcohol:  it  is  reprecipitated  by 
water  from  these  last  solutions.  It  solidifies  at  40°  Fahr. 
A  drop  of  N.  is  said  to  cause  very  violent  headache, and 
in  larger  doses  it  appears  to  be  decidedly  poisonous. 
Form.  C6H6  N04  806.  See  Blasting,  in  Supp’t. 

JNltl*0- magnesite,  n.  (Min.)  A  native  hydrated 
nitrate  of  magnesia,  found  with  nitro-caloite,  which  it 
resembles  in  color  and  other  characters. 

Nitrom'eter,  n.  [Fr. nitrometre.]  {Chem.)  An  appa¬ 
ratus  for  determining  the  quality  and  value  of  nitre. 

Nl'tro-prus'side,  n.  (Chem.)  One  of  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  series  of  new  salts. discovered  by  Dr.  Playfair.  Their 
formation  arises  from  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  fer- 
rocyanides  and  ferricyanides  Exhibiting  an  intimate 
relation  with  the  salts  of  the  ferro-and  ferricyanides,  the 
general  formula  of  the  nitro  prussides  would  appear  to 
be  MjFejCygNC^.  According  to  this  scheme,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  nitro-prussides  would  consist  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  nitric  acid  to  the  state  of  binoxide  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  which  replaces  one  equivalent  of  cyanogen  in  two 
equivalents  of  ferrocyanide.  A  number  of  secondary 
attend  upon  the  formation  of  these  salts,  such  as  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid,  oxanide.  cyanogen,  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen, 
Ac.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  series  is  the 
nitro-prusside  of  sodium  NajFejCyjNQj-f-IHO. 

Nit  rose',  Nitrous,  a.  Pertaining  to  nitre;  partaking  of 
the  qualities  of  nitre,  or  resembling  it;  as,  nitrous  oxide. 

Nitron*  Acid  and  Oxide.  See  Nitrogen,  (Ox¬ 
ides  o. .) 

Ni'try,  a.  Nitrous. 

Nit'taiiy  Mountain,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  ridge  trav¬ 
ersing  Centre  and  a  portion  of  Union  cos. 

Nit'ter,  n.  The  horse-louse. 

Nit'ty,  a.  Abounding  with  the  eggs  of  lice;  as,  a  nitty 
head. 

Nivelles,  (nee-vell',)  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  of  S. 
Brabant,  17  m.  8.  of  Brussels.  Manuf  Woollen,  cotton, 
and  linen  fabrics,  lace,  and  paper.  Jhp.  8,* MM). 

Ni'ven,  in  Fennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Susquehanna 
co.,  abt.  14  m.  S  of  Montrose. 

Niveous,  a.  [Lat.  niveus,  from  nix ,  nivis ,  snow.] 
Snowy;  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  snow;  resembling, 
or  characterized  l»v,  snow. 

NivoMe’,  n.  See  Calendar  6). 

Nfix'bu re,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Coosa  co. 

Nfxdori',  ( niks'dorf ,)  a  town  of  Austria,  iu  Bohemia,  33 


m.  N.N.E.  of  Leitmeritz.  Manuf.  Woollens,  and  linens. 
Fop.  5,090. 

Nix  on,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  De  Witt  co. ; 
pop.  000. 

N  i  za in's  I>om  i  iiions.  an  extensive  territory  in  the 
interior  of  Southern  India,  lying  to  the  N  W.  of  the 
presidency  of  Madras,  in  Lat.  15°  10'  to  21°  42'  N.,  and 
Lou.  7-4°  40'  to  81°  32'  E.  Area,  95,000  sq.  m.  The  sur¬ 
face  is  a  slightly  elevated  table-land.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Godavari  (Godavery ),  with  its  tributaries  the 
Dudhua,  Mai ij era,  and  Pranhita;  and  the  Kistna 
(Krishna),  with  its  tributaries  the  Bimah  and  Tungab- 
liudro.  The  soil  is  naturally  very  fertile,  but  poorly 
cultivated;  yet,  wherever  it  receives  moderate  atten¬ 
tion,  it  yields  harvests  all  the  year  round.  The  products 
are  rice,  wheat,  maize,  mustard,  castor-oil,  sugar-cane, 
cotton,  indigo,  fruits,  and  all  kinds  of  kitchen  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Marsh  and  jungle,  however,  occupy  a  great  space, 
and  originate  fevers,  agues,  diseases  of  the  spleen,  Ac., 
though  the  climate  is  quite  healthy  where  these  do  not 
abound.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  capital,  Hyder¬ 
abad,  in  January,  is  74°  30',  and  in  May  93°.  The  inhab¬ 
itants  manufacture  for  home  use  woollen  and  cotton 
fabrics,  and  export  silk,  dressed  bides,  dye  stuffs,  gums, 
and  resins.  The  ruler  is  called  the  Nizam. 

Nizampatam',  or  Nizam  pain  Hill,  a  seaport- 
town  ui  Hindustan,  presidency  of  Madras,  30  in.  IS.IS.E. 
ofGuntoor;  pop.  25,0o0. 

Niz  za,  a  town  of  France.  See  Nice. 

No,  a  dv.  [A.  S.  na  ;  Goth.  ni.  ]  Nay; — a  word  of  de¬ 
nial  or  refusal,  expressing  a  negative.  In  the  compar¬ 
ative  degree,  it  is  used  instead  of  not  before  an  adjective 
or  adverb,  for  in  no  degree,  not  at  all ;  as,  no  faster,  no 
slower.  It  derives  emphasis  when  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  another  negative;  as.  not  here,  no,  not  here. 

— a.  Not  any  ;  none;  not  one. 

“There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.”  —  Ecclcs.  i.  9. 

— n.  pi.  Noes.  A  denial ;  a  refusal  expressed  by  using  the 
word  no. 

— A  negative  vote;  also, one  who  votes  in  the  negative;  — 
opposed  to  aye;  as,  the  noes  had  the  majority  in  the 
division. 

Noa'chian,  a  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  Noah, 
or  to  the  time  he  lived  in  ;  as,  the  Noachian  Deluge. 

Noah,  (no'a.)  (Script.)  The  name  of  tin*  celebrated 
patriarch  who  was  preserved  by  Jehovah  with  his  family, 
by  means  of  the  ark,  through  the  Deluge,  and  thus  be¬ 
came  the  second 
founder  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  The 
history  of  Noah 
and  the  Deluge  is 
contained  in  Gen¬ 
esis,  ch.  v.-ix.  He 
was  the  son  of 
L  a  m  e  c  h,  and 
grandson  of  Me¬ 
thuselah;  was  b 
a.  m.  1056,  and 
lived  six  hundred 
years  before  the 
Deluge,  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty 
after  it,  dying  two 

years  before  A  bra-  1QfW 

ham  was  born.  *  9  iyb*~ 

Numerous  traces  ONE  of  the  two  medals  of  apamea. 
of  traditions  respecting  Noah  have  been  found  all  over 
the  world.  Among  the  most  accurate  is  that  embodied 
in  the  legend  of  the  Greeks  respecting  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha.  We  may  also  mention  the  two  medals  struck 
at  Apamea  in  Phrygia,  in  the  time  of  Septimus  Severns, 
in  both  of  which  the  ark  is  figured  floating  on  the  water, 
containing  the  patriarch  and  his  wife,  the  dove  on 
the  wing,  the  olive-branch,  and  the  raven  perched  on 
the  ark,  with  the  name  NOE  in  Greek  characters  on 
its  front.  These  medals  also  represent  Noah  and  his 
wife  on  terra  Jirma ,  in  the  attitude  of  rendering  thanks 
for  their  safety.  The  genuineness  of  these  medals  lias 
been  established  beyond  all  question,  and  the  coinci¬ 
dences  which  they  offer  are  at  least  exceedingly  curious. 

Noank  .  in  Connecticut.,  a  post-township  of  New  London 
co.,  abt.  2  m.  S.  of  Mystic  Bridge. 

Nob,  n.  (See  Knob.)  The  head;  the  occiput.  (Slang.) 
A  person  of  wealth  or  consequence ;  an  aristocratic- 
looking  man:  a  swell;  —  opposed  to  snob;  as,  he’s  a 
regular  nob.  (Slang.) 

— One  who  strikes  for  higher  wages.  (An  English  lo¬ 
calism.) 

Nab'bler,  n.  A  wine-glassful  of  neat  spirits;  as,  a 
brandy  nobbier;  —  an  English  colloquialism 

Nobil  ity,  n.  [Fr.  noblesse  ;  Lat  nobifitas .]  State  or 
qualify  of  being  noble;  —  hence,  dignity  of  mind;  ele¬ 
vation  of  soul;  commanding  excellence;  greatness  or 
eminence  of  natural  gifts;  grandeur.  —  Loftiness  of 
birth;  antiquity  of  family  descent  from  honorable  an¬ 
cestors;  patrician  dignity;  distinction  by  rank,  dignity, 
or  title. 

“  Virtue  alone  is  true  nobility.”  —  Dry  den. 

— The  body  of  nobles;  persons  of  noble  lineage  taken  col¬ 
lectively;  the  aristocracy;  the  peerage;  the  patrician 
class. 


“  It  is  a  purpos’d  thing  to  curb  the  will  of  thenoftflfty.”  —  Shake. 

No'ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  no5ifr«.]  Renowned;  illus¬ 
trious :  eminent  ;  great ;  elevated:  dignified;  being  above 
anything  that  can  debase  the  soul  and  dishonor  reputa¬ 
tion  :  as,  a  noble  heart,  a  noble  mind.  —  Grand  ;  stately  ; 
imposing;  magnificent;  splendid;  ns.  a  noble  castle. 

“  An  honest  man’s  the  noblest  work  of  God.”  —  Pope. 
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— Free:  generous;  magnanimous;  liberal;  ingenuous; 
candid  ;  as.  noble  beneficence,  a  noble  act. 

— Specifically,  of  high  or  exalted  rank  ;  of  aristocratic  or 
patrician  race  or  family ;  distinguished  in  birth  above 
the  class  of  commoners  or  plebeians;  as,  a  man  of  noble 
blood. 

(Note.  Noble  is  sometimes  used  in  the  construction 
of  certain  compounds  which  explain  tlmniselves ;  as, 
no5/f-hearted,  «o6/c-uat.ured,  wo6/e-mi tided,  Ac  ) 

— n.  In  Europe,  a  person  of  rank  above  a  commoner;  a 
peer :  a  nobleman. 

( Numis .)  An  English  gold  coin  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
of  the  value  of  6s.  8c/.  sterling,  equivalent  to  $l.bl.  It 
was  struck  in  the  reign  of  Edward  111  ,  in  1344. 

No'ble,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Rich- 
laud  co.,  abt.  38  m.  W.  of  Vincennes. 

Noble,  in  Indiana,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area .  abt.  430  sq.m. 
Hirers.  Elkhart  River,  and  numerous  less  important 
streams,  besides  several  lakes.  Surface ,  nearly  level ; 
8"il,  fertile.  Min.  Iron  ore  in  large  deposits.  Cop.  Al¬ 
bion.  Fop.  (1870)  20,391. 

— A  township  of  Cass  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000  —  A  township 
of  .lay  co.  ;  pop.  abt.  1,900.  —  A  township  of  La  Porte 
co.;  pop.  abt.  2.500.  —  A  post  township  of  Noble  co.: 
pop.  abt.  l.i  00. —  A  township  of  Kush  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
2,300. —  A  township  of  Shelby  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,2u0.  —  A 
township  of  W  abash  co  ;  poj>.  abt.  7.000. 

Noble,  in  Ma-higan ,  a  twp.  of  Branch  co  ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Noble,  in  O  io,  an  E  S.E.  co. ;  amt,  abt.  440  sq.  miles. 
Fivers.  Muskingum  River,  and  Wills.  Seneca.and  Dutch 
creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min. 
Coal  and  limestone.  Cop.  Sara hsvi lie.  Pop.  abt.  30.000. 
— A  township  of  Auglaize  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800.  — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Defiance  co  ;  pop.  al  t.  1,100.  —  A  township  of 
Noble  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.8o0. —  A  township  of  Shelby  co. 

No'bleborou;;  li,  or  Noblesborough.  in  Maine,  a  post- 
towuslup  of  Lincoln  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Noble  Centre,  in  Michigan,  a  post- village  of  Branch 
c<».,  al*t.  1 05  in.  S.W.  of  Lansing. 

No'bleman,  n. ;  pi.  Nobllmen.  One  of  the  nobility; 
an  ennobled  person;  a  peer;  a  noble:  one  who  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  rank  above  a  commoner,  either  by  birth, 
patent,  or  official  station. 

”  If  I  blush,  it  is  to  see  a  nobleman  want  manners.”  —  Shake. 

No  bleness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  noble  ;  great¬ 
ness;  dignity;  magnanimity;  elevation  of  mind  or  of 
station;  distinction  derived  from  a  noble  ancestry;  no¬ 
bility;  lustre  of  family  pedigree.  —  Stateliness;  gran¬ 
deur  ;  imposing  appearance;  as,  th e nobleness  of  a  monu¬ 
ment. 

Noblesse',  n.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  noblezaj]  The  nobility  in  gen¬ 
eral  ;  persons  of  high  rank,  or  noble  birth,  taken  col¬ 
lectively,  and  of  both  sexes;  as,  the  ancient  French 
noblesse. 

Noblesse  oblige,  (nd-bles'  ob-le-zhai.)  [Fr.]  Rank 
lias  its  duties :  noble  birth  imposes  obligations  ;  —  used 
as  a  figure  of  speech. 

No  blestown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Alle- 
ghanv  co.,  abt.  13  m.  S.W\  of  Pittsburg. 

No'blesvi lie,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap,  of  Hamilton  co.,  abt.  20  m.  E  N.E.  of  Indianapolis; 
pop.  of  township,  abt.  3,568. 

—  A  village  ot  Nol  le  co.,  abt.  24  m.  N.W.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

No'bletoii.  in  Missouri ,  a  village  of  Newton  co. 

No  blewoman,  n. ;  pi.  Noblewomen.  A  female  of 

noble  rank  or  high  birth. 

No'bly,  adv.  Of  noble  extraction;  with  nobility  of 
birth  <>r  descent:  of  ancient  and  honorable  lineage;  as, 
nobly  born.  —  With  elevation  of  mind  or  greatness  of 
soul ;  magnanimously  ;  heroically.  —  Magnificently  ; 
statelily ;  splendidly;  imposingly. 

No'bocly,  n.  Not  any  body  ;  no  one;  no  person. 

—  An  insignificant  person;  one  of  no  worth,  value,  in¬ 
terest.  or  importance  ;  a  cipher.  (Used  colloquially.) 

Nobosqite  Point,  in  Massachusetts,  a  promontory 
and  light-house  at  the  entrance  ot  Buzzard’s  Bay.  It 
exhibits  a  fixed  light  80  feet  above  the  sea;  Lat.  41° 
31'  5"  N.,  Lon.  70°  39'  53"  W. 

No'oake,  n.  A  kind  of  cake  made  of  maize,  and  eaten 
by  some  of  the  N.  American  Indian  tribes. 

Noeent.  (no'sent,)  a.  [From  Lat.  nocere ,  to  injure.] 
Having  a  bent  or  tendency  to  inflict  barm  or  injury; 
mischievous;  baneful;  as,  noeent  qualities. 

No'cently,  adv.  Harmfully;  injuriously;  mischiev¬ 
ously. 

Nocera  dei  Pagan  i,  (no-cha'ra  da'e  pn-ga'nce.)  a 
town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Principato  Citeriore.  on  the 
Sarno,  8  m.  N  V\  .  ot  Salerno.  Manuf.  Linen  and  wool¬ 
len  fabrics.  Pop.  8.000. 

Noei,  ( no'chee ,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Bari,  29  m. 
S.  E  of  Bari ;  pop.  6,000. 

Nockam  ix'on,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Bucks 
co  :  pop  abt.  2,200. 

Noctain  biilist.n.  [Fr.  noctambule.J  A  somnambu¬ 
list;  a  sleep-walker. 

Noctho'ra,  n.  [Gr.  nor ,  rmktns,  night,  ami  thouros, 
leaping.]  ( Zoo I.)  The  Douroucotdi.  a  gen.  of  IS.  American 
quadrumanous  animals,  closely  allied  to  the  Lemurs, i  ut 
having  the  face  naked,  the  fingers  of  the  fore-hands  not 
susceptible  of  extension,  and  the  tail  not  prehensile. 

Noctilu  ca,  n.  [Lat.J  A  name  anciently  given  1 
phosphorus. 

Noctilucous,  a  Lambent  by  night. 

Norti  v  agant,  Noctiv auous.  a.  [Lat.  vox ,  noc- 
tis,  night,  and  vagari ,  to  roam.j  Roaming  abroad  in 
the  night,  as  wild  animals  after  prey. 

Nocti vaca  tion,  n.  A  roving  or  rambling  by  night. 

Noct  i  v  a^ons,  a.  See  Noctivaoant. 

Nocto^rapll.  n.  [Gr.  noktos.  night,  and  graphein ,  to 
write.]  A  kind  of  frame  for  instructing  the  blind  in 
writing. 
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N'oe'tuary.n.  [From  Lat.  nocWs.]  A  nightly  journal  ;|  Nod'uled,  a.  TTaving  little  knots  or.lnmps. 

—  opinmmI  u>  diary.  |  Nodulose',  Nod  ulous,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  little 

Noctu  Ulie,  n.pl  ( Zool .)  A  family  of  lepidoptercms  j  knobs. 

insect 8,  to  which  belongs  the  Cotton-worm  The  body  |  Noel,  n.  ( Eccl .) 


The  French  name  of  Christnms-day, 


is  robust,  and  covered  with  scales;  the  antenna*  almost 
always  simple,  or  but  rarely  pectinated  or  ciliated  in 
the  males;  the  thorax  stout,  and  olten  crested;  and 
the  mouth  well  developed,  the  maxilla  being  greatly 
elongated.  The  wings  are  of  moderate  size,  with  strong 
m*r vu res,  and  ear-shaped  spots  on  the  disc  of  the  ante¬ 
rior  pair;  and  when  in  repose  the  wings  are  ordinarily 
deflexed  at  the  sides  of  the  body.  The  larvte,  for  the 
most  part,  are  naked,  with  10  feet;  and  they  in  general 
undergo  their  transformations  underground  in  cocoons, 
often  formed  of  particles  of  earth  mixed  in  with  the 
silk.  The  typical  groups  of  this  family,  as  their  name 
imports,  fly  only  by  night,  and  repose  during  the  day  in 
the  crevices  of  the  bark  of  trees,  old  walls,  palings,  Ac. 
There  are  others,  however,  which  fly  also  during  the 
afternoon  and  at  twilight. 

N  i>c ?'t  n  rn,  n.  [Lat.  noctumus ,  from  noctux —  nor,  noc- 
tis,  night.)  {Eccl.)  An  office,  consisting  of  psalms  and 
prayers,  celebrated  in  tlie  Kotnaii  Catholic  Church  at 
midnight,  it  now  forms  a  part  of  the  service  of  matins. 
Noc'turnal,a.  Pertaining  to  night;  done  or  happen¬ 
ing  at  night;  nightly;  clone  or  being  every  night. 
Noc'turiially,  adv.  In  the  night;  nightly. 
Nocturne,  n.  )Kr  ;  It.  noctumo. ]  ( Mus .)  A  sere¬ 
nade;  a  piece  of  night-music. 

Natl,  v.  n.  [Lat.  nuto,  from  nun;  Or.  neun,  to  incline  in 
anv  direction,  to  beckon.]  To  incline  or  bend  the  head 
with  a  (puck  motion  ;  to  make  a  slight  bow  ;  to  beckon 
with  a  nod  — To  incline  the  head  with  a  quick  motion, 
either  forward  <»r  sidewise,  as  persons  do  when  sleeping 
in  a  sitting  posture;  to  be  drow'sy.  —  To  bend  or  incline 
with  a  quick  motion;  as,  nodding  plumes. 

— r.  a.  To  incline  or  bend;  to  shake.  —  To  signify  by  a 
nod;  as,  a  nod  of  approbation. 

_ n,  A  quick  declination  of  the  head;  a  quick  declina¬ 
tion  or  inclination.  —  A  quick  inclination  ot  the  head  in 
drowsiness  or  sleep.  —  A  slight  obeisance;  a  salutation. 
—  A  command. 

No'Jlal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  node  or  knot,  or  to  nodes  ; 
liod.ited. 

(Mus.)  A  vibrating  chord  can  spontaneously  divide 
itself  into  any  number  of  aliquot  parts,  each  ot  which 
will  vibrate  separately,  as  if  it  were  fixed  at  its  two  ex¬ 
tremities  and  formed  a  separate  chord.  The  points  of 
separation  between  two  such  contiguous  parts,  which 
do  not  participate  in  the  vibration  ot  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  but  remain  at  rest,  are  called  nodal  points. 
In  like  manner,  when  elastic  plates  are  put  into  a  state 
of  vibration,  the  molecules  separate  themselves  into 
parcels  w  hich  vibrate  independently  of  each  other  ; 
and  the  lines  of  separation  thus  formed,  or  lines  of  re¬ 
pose  in  which  no  vibration  takes  place, are  called  nodal 
line*.  .  .  , 

Nmlit'ted,  a.  [Lat.  nodatus ,  from  nodus,  a  knot.J 
Knotted;  having  knots. 

Nota  tion,  n.  The  state  of  being  knotted,  or  act  of 
making  knots.  (R.) 

Nodaway,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Adams  co.;  pop.  401. 
—A  township  of  Page  co.;  p  >p.  1,596. 

— A  township  of  Taylor  co.;  pop.  240. 

NodVway,  in  Missouri ,  a  N.W.  co.,  adjoining  Iowa: 
ami.  abt.  600  sq  m.  /fivers.  One  Hundred  and  Two, 
Nodaway,  and  Little  Platte  rivers.  Surface,  generally 
level ;  soil,  fertile.  C>p.  Maryville.  I *op.  (1870)  14.250. 
Nod  aw  ay  River,  rises  in  Cass  co  ,  lotva,  and  flow¬ 
ing  an  almost  direct  S.  course  into  Missouri,  enters  the 
Missouri  Kiver  between  llolt  and  Andrews  cos. 
Noil'der,  n.  One  who  nods.  . 

NimI'iI  iii£,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  a  drooping  position. 
Nod'dle,  n.  The  head;  — used  in  contempt. 

Nod  dy,  n.  A  simpleton;  a  tool.  —  A  sort  of  vehicle, 
with  two  wheels,  and  usually  drawn  by  one  horse. 

( Zobl.)  The  Booby,  »/.  v. 

Node,  n.  [Lat.  nodus;  It.  nodo;  Fr.  noeud.j  A  knot; 
a  knob;  a  lump;  a  protuberance. 

(Astron.)  The  point  where  the  orbit  of  a  planet 
intersects  the  ecliptic.  The  line  in  which  the  two  cir¬ 
cles  intersect  is  called  the  line  of  the  nodes.  When  the 
planet  is  in  this  line,  in  the  act  of  passing  from  the 
south  to  the  north  side  of  the  ecliptic,  it  is  in  its  ascend 
ing  node ,  and  its  longitude  at  that  moment  is  the  ele¬ 
ment  called  the  longitude,  of  the  node. 

(Sura.)  A  hard  tumor  or  swelling  upon  ft  bone,  usu¬ 
ally  attended  with  little  pain;  but  sometimes  the  pain 
is  considerable,  particularly  in  the  night-time.  The 
hones  more  particularly  liable  to  it  are  those  which  are 
thinly  covered  with  flesh. 

(Bot)  A  point  situated  upon  the  axis  of  a  plant, 
whence  a  leaf  or  leaf-bud  originates. 

( (}eom .)  A  small  oval  figure  resulting  from  the  inter¬ 
section  of  one  branch  of  a  curve  w  ith  another. 

(  Dialling.)  A  small  hole  in  the  gnomon  of  a  dial, 
which  indicates  the  hour  by  its  light. 

( Lit.)  The  plot  of  a  drama,  of  a  poem.  Ac. 

{Mu*.)  A  point  of  rest  at  which  a  vibrating  string 
divides  itself  in  producing  its  harmonic  sounds. 
No'dial  .Hon 111,  n.  See  Lunar  Month. 

Nodose',  a.  Knotty;  having  knots  or  swelling  joints; 

knotted.  A  1  * 

Nodos  ity,  n.  Knottiness;  complication.  —  A  knot; 

Nod'u lor,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  shape  of,  a 
knot  or  nodule.  .  .  , 

Nod  silo.  n.  [Lat.  nod  ulus ,  dimin.  of  nodus,  a  knot.J 
A  little  knot  or  lump;  ft  small  woody  body  found  in 
the  bark  of  some  treeo;  a  rounded  mineral  mass,  of  ir¬ 
regular  shape. 


I  derived,  it  is  said,  from  dies  natal  is  ( Lat..,  birthday). 
Noe'lllics,  n.  sing.  The  science  ol  the  understanding; 

metaphysics;  psychology,  (a.)  —  Ogilvie. 
Noet/ic*,Noet/icaI,a.  Belonging  to  the  understanding. 
Nog,  n.  [  Abbrev.  of  noggin.]  A  mug;  a  noggin.— Hot, 
spiced  ale ;  as,  egg-nog. 

( Naut .)  The  bolt  or  tree-nail  which  secures  the  heel 
of  each  shore  employed  in  sustaining  a  ship  in  dock  or 
on  the  slip. 

Nogent-le-n©trou,  (no'zhong-leh-no'troo.)  a  town  of 
France,  dept.  Eure-et- Loire,  ou  the  Huiue,31  m.  W.S.W. 
of  Chartres;  pop.  7,000. 

Nog'giu,  n.  A  small  mug  or  wooden  cup  ;  also,  a  small 
measure;  ns,  a  noggin  of  whisky. 

Nogging,  v.  (Arch.)  Brick-work  carried  up  between 
upright  pieces  or  quarters,  introduced  in  order  to  give  the 
wall  or  partition  greater  lateral  stiffness  and  strength. 
Noiicariib,  (nuh'lca-kab.)  a  village  of  Mexico,  in  Yuca¬ 
tan  ;  Lat.  20°  30'  N.,  Lon.  89°  35'  W.  Bop.  6,000. 

Noils,  n.  pi.  Short  pieces  and  knots  ot  wool  left  after 
combing  out  the  tops. 

Noir,  (nwur.)  an  island  of  S.  America,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  off  the  S.W.  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego ;  Lat.  54° 
30'S.,  Lon.  73°  5' 40'  W. 

Xais’tJioutier,  ( nivar-inoo'te-a ,)  an  island  of  the 
Atlantic,  on  the  coast  of  France,  dept,  of  Vendee,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel.  Ext.  12  m 
long,  and  3  m.  broad.  Cap.  Noirnioutiers.  l*op.  8,500. 
Noise,  n.  [Fr.  mdse,  strife;  Lat.  noxa,  injury,  troni 
n‘>cere ,  to  injure.]  Sound  ot  any  kind  ;  a  loud  tone  ;  as, 
a  loud  noise.  — Outcry ;  clamor;  boasting  or  importunate 
talk:  loud,  importunate,  or  continued  talk  expressive 
of  boasting,  complaint,  or  quarrelling.  —  Frequent  talk ; 
much  public  conversation. 

— v.  n.  To  sound  loud. 

_ u.  a.  To  spread  by  rumor  or  report ; — followed  by  abroad. 

Noise'less,  a.  Making  no  noise  or  bustle;  silent. 
Noise'lessly,  adv.  Without  noise;  silently. 
Noise'lessness,  n.  State  of  being  noiseless ;  a  state 
of  silence. 

Nois'ily,  adv.  With  noise;  by  making  a  noise. 
Nois'iliess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  noisy;  loud¬ 
ness  of  sound ;  clamorousness. 

Noisome,  (noi'sum.)  a.  [Norm,  noisife ;  It.  nojoso. 
wearisome,  nocivo ,  harmful.]  Noxious  to  health;  hurt¬ 
ful  ;  mischievous;  unwholesome;  insalubrious,  destruc¬ 
tive—  Offensive  to  the  smell  or  other  senses ;  disgusting  ; 
fetid.  , 

Noi'soniely,  adv.  With  a  fetid  stench;  with  an  in¬ 
fectious  steam. 

Noi'sonieness,  n.  Offensiveness;  unwholesomeness; 
aptness  to  disgust. 

Nois  y,  a.  Making  a  loud  noise  or  sound ;  clamorous  ; 

turbulent;  obstreperous.  —  Full  of  noise. 

NoKo'iisis.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery 
co..  abt.  27  in.  N.E.  of  Litchfield. 

No'ia,  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Terra-di-Lavoro,  14  m. 
E  N.E.  of  Naples.  N.  was  anciently  one  of  the  largest 
cities  of  Magna  Graecia,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  wars  of  Home.  It  was  besieged  by  Hannibal  fui 
three  successive  years,  216, 215,  and  214  b.  C.  Augustus 
D.  here  A.  i>.  14.  Bop.  9,000. 

NolailA'cese,  n.pl.  (Bot.)  A  small  order  of  plants, 
*  alliance  Echiales  —  DiaO.  Regular  symmetrical  flowers, 
5  stamens,  5  or  more  nuts,  distinct  or  partly  confluent, 
a  naked  stigma,  and  straight  inflorescence.— There  are 
35  species  in  6  genera,  consisting  of  prostrate  or  erect, 
herbaceous  or  suffruticose  plants,  natives  of  S.  America. 
Their  properties  are  unknown. 

No'laud's  Fork,  in  Indiana,  rises  in  Randolph  co., 
and  enters  the  West  Fork  of  Whitewater  River  in 


Notn,  (nong,)  n.  [Fr.]  Name. 

Nom  ad,  n. ;  pi.  Nomads,  or  Nomades.  [Gr.  nomas,  no- 
modus,  from  nom os,  pasture.]  A  roaming  or  wandet  ing 
shepherd  ;  one  who  leads  a  wandering  lile,  and  subsists 
by  tending  herds  of  cattle,  which  graze  ou  herbage  of 
spontaneous  growth. 

—pi.  (Hist.)  Tribes  of  men  without  fixed  habitation. 
The  nomades  of  ancient  times  were  generally  tribes 
devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits;  for  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  knew  of  no  races  subsisting  wholly  by  the  chase. 
The  principal  nomadic  tribes  of  antiquity  were  those 
of  Southern  Russia  and  the  interior  ot  Asia,  from  whom 
sprang,  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  many  of 
the  tribes  which  overran  W.  Europe;  and,  at  a  later 
a?ra,  those  which  conquered  empires  in  W .  and  S.  Asia. 
The  vast  regions  of  Mongolia  are  inhabited  by  nations 
which  still  retain  their  wandering  habits. 

Nomu'dian,  n.  The  same  as  Nomad,  (n.) 

Nomad  ic,  «.  [Gr.  nomadikos.]  Pertaining  to,  or  re¬ 
sembling  nomads;  pastoral;  sub.-isting  by  tending  of 
cattle,  and  wandering  for  the  sake  ot  pasturage. 

Nomad  ieally,  adv.  In  a  nomadic  manner. 

Nom'ad  ism,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  nomad. 

Nom  adizc,  v.n.  To  lead  a  wandering  or  nomadic 
life;  to  subsist  by  grazing  herds  on  herbage  of  sponta¬ 
neous  growth. 

No'simucy,  n.  [Fr.  vomancie,  nomnnee  ;  Lat.  nomen.] 
The  ait  of  divining  the  fates  of  persons  by  the  letters 
that  form  their  names. 

Nom'arch,  n.  [Gr.  nomos ,  a  district,  and  arrein,  to 
rule.]  The  ruler  of  a  district  or  division  of  a  province, 
among  the  modern  Greeks. 

Nom'arcliy,  w. ;  pi.  Nom  archies.  A  district,  or  divi¬ 
sion  of  a  province  among  the  modern  Greeks. 

Nombles,  ( nnm'blz .)  n.  pi.  [Fr.  nombles,  from  Lat. 
lumbulus,  diuiin.  of  luvibus,  a  loin.]  The  entrails  ol  a 
deer. 

Noanbre-dc-Dios.  ( nom'bra-da-dee'nce .)  a  seaport  of 
the  United  States  of  Colombia,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  abt.  40  miles  N.E.  of  the  town  of 
Panama. 

Nom  bre-dc-I>i'os.  a  town  of  Mexico,  abt.  CO  m.  E. 
of  Durango;  pop.  7,000. 

Nom'bril, n.  [Fr.,  the  navel.]  (Her.)  Thecentreof 
an  escutcheon.  . 

om  do  guerre,  ( 'nom-de-gdr '.)  [Fr.,a  name  during 
the  war.]  A  name  assumed  for  a  certain  purpose;  a 


Wayne  co.  _ 

No  land's  River,  in  Texas,  enters  the  Brazos  River 
from  Hill  co. 

No'leusville,  or  Nolinsvii.le,  in  Tennessee,  a  post- 
vill  ige  of  Williamson  co.,  abt.  ‘20  m.  S.K._of  Nashville. 

No'leiis  vo'lens.  [Lat.,  unwilling  or  willing.]  (Law.) 
Whether  one  will  or  not ;  by  force  anil  compulsion. 

NoH  me  (an'gere,  n.  [Lat.,  touch  me  riot.]  f Surg .) 
A  disease  of  the  skin,  commencing  with  small  ulcera¬ 
tions  which  eat  away  the  part.  These  ulcerations  some¬ 
times  affect  the  cartilage  iff  the  nose,  which  is  destroyed 
by  their  progress.  Almost  all  applications  rather  in¬ 
crease  than  stop  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  which  has 
received  the  name  of  lupus  (Lat.  wolf)  from  its  devour- 
ing  qualities. 

(Bot.)  See  Impatiens. 

No'lin,  in  Kentucky ,  a  post-village  of  Ilardin  co.,  abt. 
53  m.  S.  of  Louisville. 

Noli n  Creek,  in  Kentucky ,  enters  Green  River  in 
Edmonson  co. 

Nolit  ion,  (iio-lish'nn.)  n.  [Lat.  noiitxo,  from  nolle ,  to 
lie  unwilling]  Unwillingness ;  —  opposed  to  r olition. 

Nolle  nros'eqni.  [Lat.,  unwilling  to  prosecute.] 
(Law.)  A  proceeding  by  which  a  plaintiff  withdraws 
from  the  further  prosecution  of  his  suit,  when  lie  has 
either  misconceived  the  nature  of  the  action  or  mistaken 
the  proper  party  to  Vie  sued.  It  may  be  entered  as  to  a 
part  of  the  suit  only,  or  as  to  some  of  the  defendants,  in 
which  case  he  is  at  liberty  to  proceed  as  to  the  rest.  It 
it  be  entered  before  judgment,  the  plaintiff  may  bring 
another  action  tor  the  same  cause;  hut  if  after  judg¬ 
ment,  it  operates  as  a  restraint,  and  bars  any  future 
action  for  the  same  cause.  When  entered  as  to  the 
whole  declaration,  or  as  to  one  or  more  of  the  defendants 
in  any  personal  action,  every  such  person  is  entitled  to 
his  costs. 
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fictitious  name. 

Soul  tie  plume,  (plum'.)  [Fr.. a  pen-name. J  A  name 
assumed  by  an  author ;  a  pseudonym. 

Nome.  n.  [Gr.  nomos,  Irotn  nemrin ,  to  distribute.] 
(A nc.  Grog.)  The  Greek  name  for  the  provinces  into 
which  Egypt  was  anciently  divided.  According  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  the  division  into  Homes  was  made  by 
Sesnstris,  whom  some  modern  writers  consider  as  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  Kameses  II.  of  the  monuments ;  but  such 
statements  refer  to  a  time  of  which  we  have  no  histori¬ 
cal  knowledge-  There  were  thirty-six  Domes,  which,  in 
the  time  of  Strabo,  were  tints  divided.  —  ten  in  the  The- 
bai'd,  sixteen  in  the  Heptanomis  or  intermediate  district 
(which,  according  to  its  name,  probably  consisted  in 
earlier  times  of  seven  only),  and  ten  in  the  Delta,  lhis 
division  was  not  materially  altered  until  the  latest  age 
of  the  Roman  government. 

( Algebra.)  A  single  quantity  affixed  to  some  other 
quantity  by  its  proper  sign. —  Todd. 

(Mus.)  In  the  ancient  Greek  music,  a  term  used  to 
denote  any  melody  determined  by  inviolable  rules. 

( Med.)  A  phagedenic  ulcer. —  Dun  gluon. 

Noiliencla'tor,  n.  [Lat.,  from  nom  rn,  a  name,  and 
cull I,  calare,  to  call.]  A  person  who  gives  names  to 
things,  or  classifies  them  by  their  names. 

Nouiencla'ti'ess.  ti.  A  female  nomenclator. 

Noiiienclnt'itral,  a.  Pertaining  to  nomenclature. 

No'menclatiire,  n.  [Lat.  tummelaluru.]  A  list  or 
catalogue  of  the  more  usual  and  important  words  in  a 
language,  with  their  significations;  a  vocabulary  or  dic¬ 
tionary.  (R.)  —  Iu  a  more  special  sense,  this  term  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  denote  the  language  peculiar  to  any  science 
or  art ;  thus,  we  speak  of  the  nomenclature  of  chemistry, 
botany,  &c. 

JV  (Chemical.)  See  Chemical  Nomenclature. 

Noinonolat'urist,  n.  One  versed  in  nomenclature. 

No'niial.  a-  (d/.7.)  A  single  term  ;  a  iiome.  _ 

Nom  inal,  a  [Let.  nominulis.  tiom  nouirn,  nominis , 
a  name.]  Pertaining  to  a  name  or  names;  titular ;  con¬ 
sisting  in  names.  — Existing  in  name  only;  as,  a  nom¬ 
inal  distinction.  .  .  ,  r  .. 

Nominalism,  n.  The  doctrinal  principles  of  the 

Nominalists.  ,  .  r  . 

Nominalis  t ic.  a.  Belonging, or  haviug reference  to, 
the  Nominalists. 

Nom  inalists,  Realists.  Concept nallsts, 

(nom’i-ndl-ists,  re’al  iM,  kon-sep  tu^l-iste.)  were  thi  ee 
prominent  and  conflicting  Beets  among  the  scholastic 
philosophers.  The  contest  turned  upon  the  nature  of 
general  terms,  or  tmirersal*.  IN  lnie  all  parties  agreed 
that  the  object  of  the  science  of  logic  was  universale, 
they  differed  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  those 
universals  were  real  things,  or  only  names.  1  lie  Nomi¬ 
nalists  maintained  tl.at  the  so-called  universal  ideas 
do  not  stand  for  any  conception  ot  the  mind,  still  leas 
for  anv  entity  out  of  it,  hut  are  merely  verbal  signs; 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  abstract  animal,  nr  a 

tree  in  general,  but  only  individual  animals  and  trees; 

that,  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  in  t he  universe  of  matter 
or  mind  hut  separate  individualities.  The  Realists,  on 
the  contrary,  affirmed  that  universals  were  not  mere  fig¬ 
ments  of  language,  but  that  they  have  an  objective  exist¬ 
ence,  are  incorporeal  realities,  the  essences  or  types  of 
things,  not  to  he  confounded  witli  the  things  themselves. 
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Conceptualism  was  proposed  as  an  intermediate  doctrine 
between  the  two  extremes.  It  gave  to  uuiversuls  a  logi¬ 
cal  or  psychological  existence,  as  mental  conceptions. 
The  Nominalists  cited  Aristotle  as  their  authority:  the 
Realists  adduced  Plato.  The  former  maintained  that 
particulars  are  the  only  real  substances,  and  that  gen¬ 
eral  ideas  are  abstractions  of  the  human  reason.  Plato, 
on  the  other  hand,  believed  in  the  eternal  existence  of 
ideas.  (See  li>EA.) — Logic,  with  Aristotle,  was  the  science 
of  names  and  nations:  with  Plato,  of  names  and  real¬ 
ities.  Rarelinus,  a  canon  of  Compiegne,  in  the  1 1th 
century,  was  the  first  to  give  a  distinct  and  complete 
development  to  Nominalism.  Ilis  opinions  were  believed 
to  affect  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  were  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Synod  of  Soissons  (1092).  He  was 
attacked  by  Anselm  in  a  work  on  the  Unity  of  the 
Trinity;  but  Anselm's  Realism  was  of  an  undecided  and 
incomplete  character.  William  of  Champeaux,  the 
founder  of  scholastic  Realism,  maintained  that  univer- 
sals,  so  far  from  possessing  a  merely  nominal  existence, 
are  the  only  real  entities.  Thus,  Realism  verged  toward 
Pantheism,  while  Nominalism  inclined  toward  scepti¬ 
cism.  Ahelard  sought  to  reconcile  the  opposing  parties 
by  advancing  the  doctrine  of  Conceptualism.  This, 
however,  rather  avoided  than  solved  the  problem;  but 
its  moderation  secured  its  triumph.  John  of  Salisbury 
wrote, that  there  had  been  more  time  consumed  in  the 
discussion  than  the  CaBsars  had  employed  in  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  world;  that  the  riches  of 
Croesus  were  inferior  to  the  treasures  that  had  been 
exhausted  upon  it;  and  that  the  contending  parties, 
after  having  spent  their  whole  lives  on  this  single 
point,  had  neither  been  so  happy  as  to  determine  it  to 
their  satisfaction,  nor  to  find  in  the  labyrinths  of 
science,  where  they  had  been  groping, any  discovery  that 
was  worth  the  pains  they  had  taken.”  Nominalism  had 
become  nearly  extinct,  when  it  was  revived  by  William 
of  Occamfan  English  Franciscan  of  the  14tli  century. 
The  contest  was  renewed  with  the  greatest  fury  in  the 
schools  of  Britain,  France,  and  Germany;  and  when 
words  failed  to  carry  conviction,  fists,  and  even  clubs 
and  swprds,  were  had  recourse  to.  Afterwards  Realism 
became  identified  with  the  cause  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Church,  and  nourished  in  Italy,  while  Nominalism  be¬ 
came  associated  with  the  political  movement  against 
the  power  of  the  papacy,  and  was  generally  received 
throughout  the  continent  of  Europe.  However,  in  1473, 
Louis  XI.  of  France  prohibited  the  teaching  of  Nomi¬ 
nalism,  and  orb-red  the  books  which  favored  it  to  be 
seized  and  hound  in  chains  in  the  public  libraries.  At 
length  the  revival  of  letters  and  the  advent  of  the 
Reformation  put  an  end  to  the  fiercest  controversy  that 
lias  been  known  to  prevail  in  philosophical  speculation. 

Nom  inally,  By  name,  or  in  name  only;  in  a 

nominal  manner. 

Ninil  i  n ate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  nomino,  nominate,  from  women, 
nominis,  a  name.]  To  name  ;  to  mention  by  name. 

*'  To  nominate  them  all.  it  is  impossible.’*  — Shoks. 

— To  call  ;  to  denominate. — To  name,  or  designate  by 
name,  for  an  office  or  place ;  to  appoint;  —  usually,  to 
name  for  an  election,  choice,  or  appointment;  to  pro¬ 
pose  by  name;  as,  to  nominate  a  candidate. 

Noill  ina'iioil,  n.  [Lat  nominatio.]  Act  of  proposing 
by  name  for  an  office.  —  The  power  of  nominating  or 
appointing  lo  office;  the  state  of  being  nominated. 

Nom  inative,  a.  [Fr  nnmmutif ;  Lat.  nominativus.] 
Pertaining  to  the  name  which  precedes  a  verb,  or  to  the 
first  case  of  nouns. 

—  n.  (Gram.)  The  first  case  of  nouns  which  are  declin¬ 
able.  It  is  the  simple  position  of  a  noun  or  name,  desig¬ 
nating  a  8 ubs tan ce  absolutely,  or  without  relation  to 
any  other  substance;  and  is  chiefly  placed  before  verbs, 
as  the  subject  of  the  proposition  or  affirmation. 

Nom  inati vely,  a>iv.  As  a  nominative ;  inthe  man¬ 
ner  of  the  nominative. 

Nom'jnator,  w.  One  who  nominates. 

Nominee',  n.  [Fr.  nomine,  named  ]  One  who  is  named 
or  designated  by  another  to  any  office,  position,  or  duty. 

Nom  in  or,  w  One  who  nominates,  as  to  an  office. 

Nihiio^  raphy,  n.  [From  Ur.  nomas,  a  law,  and 
gr  ip'io,  to  write. J  A  treatise  on  laws. 

Nomol'ogy,  n.  Rational  psychology.  —  Sir  W.  Ham¬ 
ilton. 

Xom'othete,  n.  [Or.  nnmos ,  law,  and  tithenai ,  to  lay 
down,  as  a  law.]  A  lawgiver. 

Nomothet'ic,  Nomothei'ical,  a.  Enacting  laws  ; 
legislative.  (R.) 

Non.  ado.  [Lat  ]  Not;  —  used  as  a  prefix,  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  to  nouns  and  verbs,  applying  to  them  a 
negative  sense,  and  governing  and  varying  their  mean¬ 
ing;  as.  non-agreement,  non-residence.  It  is  also,  in 
some  cases,  prefixed  t<i  adjectives;  as,  non-electric. 

Non-abil'i  ly,  n.  Want  of  ability. 

(Law. )  Want  of  ability  to  do  an  act ;  —  a  plea  founded 
on  such  cause.  — Burn'll. 

N on-aeeed'i  n;?,  a.  Not  acceding :  declining  to  comply. 

Non-aceept'ance,  n.  A  want  of  acceptance;  denial 
of  acquiescence. 

Non-ac'iil,  a.  Not  acid. 

Non-acqii.iint'ance,  n.  State  of  being  unac¬ 
quainted;  lack  of  acquaintance. 

Non-aoquies'cence,  a.  Refusal  to  comply  or  ac¬ 
quiesce. 

Non-ad m is'sion.  n.  Failure  to  receive  admission. 

No  ii -ad  ti  It',  w.  Not.  of  age;  not  adult. 

Non'age,  n.  State  of  being  not  of  age,  or  under  age  ; 
minority;  the  time  of  life  before  a  person,  according  to 
the  laws  of  Ids  country,  becomes  of  age  to  manage  his 
own  concerns.  S^e  Inf  \ nt. 

Non'ajjed,  a.  Not  having  due  maturity;  being  in 
nonage. 


Nonagcna'rian,  n.  [Lat.  nonagenarius  ]  A  person 
ninety  years  old. 

Nona" es  imal,  a.  [Fr.  nonugesime ,  from  Lat.  nona- 
gtsintus. J  Pertaining  to  a  nonagesimal. 

— n.  (Astron.)  The  ninetieth  degree  of  the  ecliptic,  reck¬ 
oned  from  either  of  the  points  in  which  it  is  intersected 
by  the  horizon.  It  is,  therefore,  the  highest  point  of 
the  ecliptic  at  any  instant;  and  its  altitude  is  equal  to 
the  distance  of  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  from  the  zenith. 
The  noiiHgesimal  is  used  iu  calculating  the  parallaxes 
of  the  moou. 

Non  agon.  n.  [Lat.  nonus ,  nine,  and  Gr.  gonia ,  an 
angle.]  (Math.)  A  plane  figure,  having  nine  angles  and 
nine  sides.  It  will  be  found,  by  reference  to  Mensura¬ 
tion,  that  when  the  side  of  a  uonagou  is  1,  the  area  of 
the  figure  will  be  6*1818242. 

Xoii-alieua  lion,  n.  The  state  of  not  being  alienated. 

Non-appear  ance,  n.  Default  of  appearauce,  as  iu 
court,  to  prosecute  or  defend. 

Noii-appoiiit'iiient,  n.  Neglect  of  appointment. 

Non-arri  v'al,  n.  Failure  to  arrive. 

Non-assumpsit.  [Lat.,  he  did  not  undertake.] 
(Law.)  A  plea  by  way  of  traverse  in  the  action  of  as¬ 
sumpsit,  or  promises,  whereby  a  man  denies  the  existence 
of  any  promise  to  the  effect  alleged  in  the  declara¬ 
tion,  Ac. 

Non-attend'ance,  n.  A  failure  to  attend;  omission 
of  attendance. 

Non-atten'lion,  n.  Inattention;  want  of  attention. 

Xoii-bitii'miiious,  a.  Containing  no  bitumen. 

Nonce,  n.  The  present  purpose  or  occasion;  —  gener¬ 
ally  employed  iu  the  phrase  for  the  nonce. 

“I’ll  have  prepar'd  him  a  chalice  for  the  nonce." — Shake. 

Nonchalance.  ( non-sha-lons n.  [Fr.,  from  noncha¬ 
lant.]  Indifference;  coolness;  sang-froid ;  carelessness. 

Nonchalant',  a  (Fr.,  from  nonchaloir ,  to  have  no 
care  lor  a  thing.]  lodiffereut ;  cool;  careless;  as,  a 
nonchalant  demeanor. 

Non'-claini,  n.  Omission  of  claim  within  legally  lim¬ 
ited  time. 

Non-cohe'sion,  n.  Want  of  cohesion. 

Non-coin  defence*  n.  Lack  or  want  of  coincidence. 

Xon-coin'citleiit,  a.  Not  coincident. 

Non-coni'hatant,  n.  (Mil.)  A  person  belonging  to 
an  army  or  navy  whose  position  does  not  involve  the 
duty  of  fighting,  as  a  chaplain,  bandsman,  &c. 

Non-com  missioned.  (- inish'und ,)  a.  Not  having 
a  commission,  as  a  soldier  or  seaman. 

Non-commissioned  Officer,  n.  (Mil.)  One  who, 
while  he  is  not  commissioned  as  an  officer,  holds  an  ap¬ 
pointment  by  virtue  of  which  he  exercises  authority 
over  the  private  soldiers.  Such  are  sergeant-majors, 
quartermaster-sergeants,  and  sergeants.  A  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer  can  be  reduced  to  the  ranks  by  sen¬ 
tence  of  court-martial,  or  order  of  the  colonel  or  other 
officer  commissioned  as  commandant  of  his  regiment; 
but  so  long  as  he  holds  his  rank,  he  can  receive  no  mi¬ 
nor  punishment. 

Non-com  in  it  'tal,  n.  A  forbearance  of  not  commit¬ 
ting  one's  self;  a  state  of  not  being  pledged  or  com¬ 
mitted. 

Non-com  ill  ii  li  ion,  (- mun'yun ,)  n.  Neglect  of  com¬ 
munion  ;  not  of  the  communion. 

Noii-complc'tion,  n.  Failure  of  completion  ;  want 
of  finish. 

Noii-compli'ancc,  n.  Failure  or  neglect  of  com¬ 
pliance. 

N  oil-coin  ply  i  Refusing  or  neglecting  to  comply 

Non-com  pos.  Non-compos  Mentis.  [Lat.]  (Law.) 
Not  of  sound  mind;  —  hence, used  as  a  noun,  a  lunatic; 
an  idiot ;  a  person  of  deranged  intellect. 

Non-con,  n.  See  Non-content. 

Nosi-concliicl'ing,  a.  Notclosingor  ending. 

Non-coil Clir',  v.  n.  To  disagree;  to  refuse  to  concur. 

Non-conciir'reiice,  n.  A  refusal  to  concur  or  as¬ 
sent. 

Non-coiiflnct'in^,  a.  Not  transmitting;  not  con-' 
ducting  another  substance  or  fluid. 

Xon-con<l  fiction,  n.  The  quality  of  not  being  able 
to  transmit  or  conduct. 

Non-condiict/or,  n.  (Electi'icitg.)  See  Conductor 
and  Non-conductor. 

Noil-conforming1,  a.  Not  conforming  to,  or  joining 
in,  the  established  religion. 

Non-conformist,  n.  One  who  does  not  conform  to 
an  established  church  ;  particularly,  one  who  refused  to 
conform  to  the  Established  Church  of  England  at  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  —  See  Dissent. 

Non-coil  for  in  ity.  n.  Neglect  or  failure  of  con¬ 
formity  ; — especially,  in  England,  neglect  or  refusal 
to  unite  with  the  Established  Church  in  its  rites  and 
mode  of  worship. 

'Noil-constat.  [Lat.]  (Law.)  It  is  not  plain,  clear, 
or  conclusive. 

Noil-coil! a'gions,  a.  Not  contagious,  as  a  disease. 

Xon-coiif  a'gion*«iiiesfj,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
not  being  contagious,  or  of  not  being  communicable 
from  a  diseased  to  a  healthy  body. 

Noil-coil  tom  pora'neous,  a.  Not  contemporane¬ 
ous;  not  coeval. 

Non-content',  n.  (Sometimes  abridged  into  non-con  ) 
A  member  of  the  English  House  of  Lords  who  votes  in 
the  negative  ;  — opposed  to  Content,  q.  v. 

Non-coil trib'u ting,  Xoii-contrib'utory,  a. 

Not  contributing 

Non-del i  v'ery,  n.  A  failure  or  neglect  to  deliver. 

Non-deposition,  (-rish'un,)  n.  A  neglect  or  failure 
to  deposit  or  throw  down. 

Non  descript,  a.  [Lat.  non,  not,  and  descripfus,  de¬ 
scribed.]  That  iias  not  been  described;  that  cannot 
easily  be  described. 
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— n.  Anything  that  has  not  been  described  or  classed  ;  a 
person  or  thing  not  easily  described  or  classed. 

Non-devel  opment,  n.  A  failure  of  development. 

No n -disco v'ery.  n.  Lack  of  discovery. 

None,  (nun,)  a.  and  pron.  [A.  8.  nan,  tuten,  from  ne, 
ami  am,  seen,  ain,  one.]  No  one;  not  anything;  —  often 
employed  also  partitively,  or,  as  a  plural,  not  any. 

“  With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless.”  —  Byron. 

— No;  not  any;  —  rarely  used  adjectively,  particularly  be¬ 
fore  a  vowel,  us  formerly. 

"  Thou  shalt  have  none  assurance  of  this  life."  —  Deut.  xxviii. 

None  of  not ;  not  at  all ;  also,  nothing  of;  —  employed 
emphatically. 

••  My  people  would  not  hearken  to  my  voice;  and  Israel  would 
none  of  me."  —  Pt.  1  xxxi.  II. 

— n.  [Lat.  nona,  ninth.]  (Eccl.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  one  of  the  lesser  canonical  hours,  so  called  Irom 
its  recitation  being  primitively  fixed  at  t lie  ninth  hour. 

Non-elect',  n.  A  person  not  elected  or  chosen  to 
salvation. 

Xon-elcc'tion,  n.  Failure  to  hold  election,  or  be 

elected. 

Non-elec'tric,  Xon-elec'trlcal,  a.  Notelectric. 

— n.  A  non-conductor  of  electricity. 

Noii-empliat'ic,  Non-cnipliat'ical,  a.  With¬ 
out  emphasis;  unemphatic. 

Noiien'ti ty,  n  [Lat.  non ,  and  L.  Lat.  entitas ,  from  Fr. 
entite. J  Non-existence;  the  negation  of  being. —  A  tiling 
not  existing;  as, a  theological  nonentity.  —  Arbuthnot. 

Xon-epis  copal,  a.  Not  episcopal;  not  belonging 
to  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Xoii-episcopa'Iiaii,  n.  A  person  who  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  Episcopal  Church  or  denomination. 

Nones,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  nmue,  from  nonus ,  the  ninth.]  (Ro- 
ma7i  Calendar.)  One  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  month,  and  so  called  because  they  fell  on  the  ninth 
day.  reckoned  inclusively  before  the  ides.  The  months 
of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  the  ides,  fell  on  the 
15th  day  of  the  month,  and  the  nones  consequently  on 
the  7th.  In  the  other  months,  the  ides  were  on  the  13th 
day,  and  the  nones  on  the  5th. 

Xon-esscn  lial,  a.  Nut  essential;  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

— n.  That  which  is  not  essential  or  necessary  to  a  partic¬ 
ular  purpose. 

Non  est  fac  tum.  [Lat.,  is  not  his  deed.]  (Law.)  A 
plea  to  an  action  of  debt  on  a  bond  or  other  speculation. 

Non  est  inven'tiis.  [Lat.,  lx*  is  not  to  be  found.] 
(Law.)  The  term  applied  t»»  a  sheriff's  return  to  a  writ  of 
capias,  when  the  defendant  is  not  to  be  found  within  his 
jurisdiction.  The  return  is  usually  abbreviated  N.  E.  I. 

Nonesuch.  Non  siicli,  7i.  A  tiling  that  has  not  its 
equal;  an  extraordinary  thing. 

(Bat)  See  Mkdicauo. 

Non-cxcommu  uicable,  a.  Not  liable  to  be  ex¬ 
communicated. 

No  ii -ex  ecu!  I  oil,  n.  Failure  of  execution. 

Non-ex  i  st/e  nee,  n.  Absence  of  existence;  the  no 
gat  ion  of  being. —  A  tiling  that  has  no  existence. 

Non-exist'ent,  a  Not  having  existence. 

Noil-ex porta'tion,  n.  A  failure  or  neglect  of  ex¬ 
portation. 

Non-exten'sile,  a.  Not  capable  of  being  stretched ; 
not  extensile. 

Nonfeasance,  n  (Law.)  The  offence  of  omitting 
what  oiiiilit  to  be  done. 

Non-fiilfil'ment,  n.  Failure  or  neglect  of  fulfilment. 

Nonillion, (-nil'yun,)  n.  [Lat.  7ion us.  and  Eng  mllion  ] 
According  to  tin*  English  method  of  numeration,  the 
number  obtained  by  involving  a  million  to  the  ninth 
power,  represented  by  a  unit  with  fifty-four  ciphers  an¬ 
nexed  ; —  according  to  the  French  method,  in  general 
use  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  iu  the  U.  States,  the 
number  obtained  by  multiplying  1,000  into  itself  » times, 
represented  by  a  unit  with  thirty  ciphers  annexed. 

Worcester. 

Non-importa  tion,  n.  Neglect  or  failure  of  im¬ 
portation. 

Xoii-import'ing,  a.  Not  importing  or  bringing 
from  foreign  countries. 

Non-inhabitant,  n.  One  not  an  inhabitant;  a 
foreigner;  a  stranger. 

Non-Join'«!er,  n.  (Law.)  The  omission  of  one  or 
more  persons  who  should  have  been  made  parties  to  a 
suit  at  law  or  in  equity  as  plaintiffs  or  defendants. 

Non-jlir'aiit.  a.  Non-juring;  Jacobite. 

Non-j ii r'i n j;-,  a.  [Lat.  non,  and  juro ,  jurare ,  to 
swear.]  Not  swearing  allegiance;  pertaining  to  non- 
jurors. 

Xon-f  il'ror,  n.  (Eng  Hist.)  One  who  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  government,  and  the 
frown,  at  the  Revolution  ot  1688,  when  James  II.  having 
abdicated,  the  throne  was  offered  to  William  III.,  partly 
in  right  of  his  wife  Mary  Stuart.  The  non  jurors  were 
the  adherents  of  James,  and  called,  also,  Jacobites. 

Xon-I  i  mi  la  t  ion.  n.  A  want  of  limitation. 

Xoii-li'quet*  [Lat.,  it  does  not  appear.]  (Laic)  A 
verdict  given  by  a  jury,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  sufficient  evidence,  the  trial  is  postponed  to  a 
future  occasion. 

Non-mill ijf'n an t,  a.  Not  malignant;  —  said  of  a 

disease. 

Non-manufacturing,  a.  Not  having  manufac¬ 
tures. 

Xon-mcm'ber.  n.  Not  a  member. 

Noil-mem  bership,  n.  The  state  of  not  being  a 
member. 

Non-metal'lie,  a.  Not  consisting  oV  metal.  —  Not 
having  metallic  properties. 

Non  -  metallic  elemmts.  ( Chew .)  The  sub-divMons 
of  these  bodies  is  much  more  difficul  t  than  that  of  the 
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mctnls.  Tf  ll>pir  arrann?ment  be  founded  either  on  their  I  Kon-sex'tinl,  a.  Neuter;  without  distinguishing  sex: 


general  electrical  or  chemical  r  latious,  or  into  support 
ers  of  combustion  and  combustibles,  or  into  Hciditiahle 
and  acidifying  substances,  difficulties  ari.se  in  the  details 
which  are  of  great  practical  inconvenience.  The  electri¬ 
cal  arrangement  brings  together  substances  extremely 
dissimilar  in  their  chemical  character,  such  as  oxygen 
and  sulphur,  both  of  which  are  electro-negative  bodies. 
The  chemical  arrangement  again  leads  us  at  one  time  to 
class  oxygen  with  sulphur,  both  being  supporters  of 
combustion;  and  at  another  to  separate  them,  as  oxy¬ 
gen  is  preeminently  a  supporter  ot  combustion,  and 
sulphur  as  eminently  a  combustible.  In  all  these  ar¬ 
rangements,  also,  nitrogen,  as  an  element,  stands  out  as 
an  obstinate  exception.  It  is  acidifiable  by  oxygen,  but 
alkaliftahle  by  hydrogen.  It  is  not  combustible,  nor  is  it 
a  supporter  of  combustion.  Tbpse  and  other  difficulties 
have  caused  the  electrical  and  chemical  analysis  of  the 
non-m'*tallic  elements  to  be  rejected  as  a  basis  of  classi¬ 
fication.  Berzelius  divides  them  into  oxt/gen,  which  lie 
pi  tee*  by  itself  as  a  supporter  of  combustion,  and  into 
inflammable  substances,  in  which  he  includes  all  the 
other  elements;  then  adverting  particularly  to  the  non- 
metal  lie  substances,  he  divides  them  into  three  classes ; 
namely,  —  1.  Permanently  elastic  or  gaseous  bodies 
((*  tzolyta), —  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  2  Metal¬ 
loids,— sulphur!  phosphorus,  carbon,  boron,  and  sili¬ 
con.  3  Sal i tying  substances  (Halogmia), —  chlorine, 
Iodine,  bromine,  fluorine. 

Nmi-nat'u  ral,  a.  Unnatural. 

Xmi-iiaf'iiral*,  ”.  pi-  [Lat  non  naturalia.]  (M-d) 
Things  which  are  necessary  for  the  existence  of  man, 
without  entering  into  his  composition,  or  constituting 
his  nature,  such  as  air,  meat,  drink,  sleep,  watching, 
motion,  rest,  the  retentions  and  excretions,  and  the  af¬ 
fections  of  the  mind — Dunglisnn. 

Nan-ii  eces  nitv,  n.  State  of  being  unnecessary. 

Nan  ny,  n.  A  nincompoop:  a  simpleton;  a  ninny. 
Ni>n*olte'(lience,  n.  Lack  of  obedience. 
Noii-o1>serv'aiice,  n.  Failure  to  observe  or  fulfil. 
Nnn-o»)Htaii'to.  [Lat.]  (Law.)  Notwithstanding ;  in 
antagonism  to  what  is  to  he  stated  or admitted. 

Non i>;ona  rian,  n.  The  same  as  Nonagewrian. 
Nonp  ireil,  (non-pt-reV.)  n.  [Fr.  non ,  and  pared, 
from  Lat.  par,  paris ,  equal,  like.]  A  person  or  thing 
hating  no  equal. 

••You  were  crowned  the  nonpareil  of  beauty.” —  Shake. 
(Printing.)  A  small  kind  of  type.  (This  work  is  printed 
in  Nonpareil,.) 

— A  kind  of  apple. — A  small  bon-bon. — A  kind  of  narrow 
riband. 

NiMiqmy'ment,  n.  Neglect,  or  failure  of  payment. 
Nan -perforin  'a  lice,  n.  Failure  of  performance. 
Nonplus*".  [Lat.  non.  and  plus,  more,  com  par.  of 
muttas,  many.]  A  state  in  which  one  can  say  or  do  no 
more:  puzzle;  insuperable  difficulty  ;  astute  in  which 
one  is  un able  to  proceed. 

_ a.  To  bring  to  a  state  in  which  one  can  say  or  do  no 

more  ;  to  put  to  a  stand  ;  to  puzzle ;  to  confound  ;  to  stop 
bv  embarrassment. 

N t*ii«pon  «l  f*ri>Vity,  n.  Lack  of  weight. 

Nau-pon  il?roiis,  a.  Wanting  in  weight. 
Ntm-prep  vra'tian,  n.  Want  of  preparation. 
Nt>n-]>resen  ia'tioss,  n.  Failure  or  neglect  to  pre¬ 
sent.  _ 

Nan -production,  (-dulc'shun,)  n.  Failure  to  pro 
duce. 

(prn-fes’i'un-al,)  a  Not  of  or 
liplunging  to  a  profession  :  not  performed  by  or  proceed- 
ing  from  professional  men. 

Nuii-proii  cieiicy,  n.  Failure  to  improve  or  make 
progress.  t  ,  .  , 

N»n-profleient,  (-fi'h'tnl.)  n.  One  who  has  failed 
to  improve  or  maHe  progress  in  any  study  or  pursuit. 

_ To  allow  to  drop  without  a  trial :  —  said  of  a  law- 

suit. 

Nnn-recnr'rent,  a.  Not  occurring  again. 
Non-reciir'ring,  a.  Not  recurrent. 

If  rtil-re'seilt,  n.  Intlie  English  universities,  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  arts  whose  regency  has  terminated. 

Nan-rendi  tion,  »■  Failure  to  render  what  is  due. 
Non  rnsein'blance,  n.  Want  of  resemblance;  dis- 
similaritv ;  unlikeness. 

Jfon-rps  itlcnee.  n.  Failure  or  neglect  of  residing 
at  the  place  where  one  is  stationed,  or  where  official 
duties  require  one  to  reside,  or  on  one’s  own  lands. 
Nnii-rea'ident,  a.  Not  residing  in  a  particular  place, 
on  one's  own  estate,  or  in  one’s  proper  place. 

—n.  One  who  does  not  reside  on  one’s  own  lands,  or  in 
the  place  where  official  duties  require. 
Neil-reslst'ance,  n.  Passive  obedience;  submission 
to  authority  :  omission  of  resistance. 
Noii-resist'ant,  a.  Making  no  resistance  to  oppres¬ 
sion  or  power:  non-resisting. 

_ One  who  maintains  that  no  resistance  should  he 

made  to  llie  injuries  inflicted  by  others. 

Null- resisting,  a.  Making  no  resistance;  non-re- 
sistant. 

Noii-rn'mtnant,  a.  Not  ruminating 
Non-HJine',  a.  In  an  unsound  condition  ;  imperfect. 

n.  Words  or  language  which  have  no 
meaning,  <»r  which  convey  no  just  ideas;  absurdity.— 
Trifles:  things  of  no  importance. 

Nonsensical,  ( se,ns'i-kal ,)  a.  Unmeaning;  absurd; 

foolish.  . 

Nonsensically,  adv.  Absurdly;  without  meaning. 
Nonsens'iralneks,  "■  Jargon:  alisurditv. 
Vm-siuisilive,  a.  Without  sense  or  perception. 
Non-sequitnr,  (stk’wi-tur.)  [I.at.]  It  does  not  fol- 

Logic.)  An  inference  not  deducible  from  the  premises. 


Not  holding  or  possessing 


A  vacation  between  two 


Tlie  surface 
nook-sholUn 


hermaphrodite 

Non-slave'bolding:,  a 

slaves. 

\on-solii  (  ion.  n.  Failure  of  solution. 
Non-solv'ency,  n.  Inability  to  pay  debts. 

No  n -so  I  vent,  a.  Unable  to  pay  debts;  insolvent; 
bankrupt. 

— n.  An  insolvent;  a  bankrupt. 

Non-spar  in;?,  a.  Merciless;  all  destroying. 
Non-snlmiis  sion,  n.  Want  of  submission. 
Noil-submissive,  a-  Not  submissive. 
Non-subscrib  ing,  n.  Failure  or  refusal  to  sub¬ 
scribe. 

Non  sncli,  n.  See  Nonesuch. 

Non  suit,  n.  (Law.)  The  name  of  a  judgment  given 
against  the  plaintiff  when  be  is  unable  to  prove  bis 
case,  or  when  he  refuses  or  neglects  to  proceed  to  the 
trial  of  a  case  after  it  has  been  put  at  issue,  without 
determining  such  issue.  —  Bourier. 

— v.  a.  To  stop  or  quash  in  legal  process, 

Non'-term,  n.  (Law.) 

terms  of  a  court. 

Non'tronite,  n.  [So  called  from  being  found  in  the 
arrondisseinent of  Nontron,  France.]  (Min)  A  hydrated 
tersilicate  of  iron,  occurring  in  France,  at  Nontron,  in 
small  kidney-shaped  masses,  varying  in  color  from 
green  to  yellow,  and  with  a  dull  lustre. 
Non-uiiifnriii'ist,  n.  One  who  believes  that  the 
causes  which  formerly  produced  changes  in  the  earth 
are  not  now  operating  in  the  same  manner. —  Worcester . 
Non-usance,  (non-yuzfans,)  n.  Disusage;  neglect 
of  using. 

Non-user,  ( non-yuper ,)  n.  Failure  or  incapacity  to  use. 
Noii-vernac'uiar,  a.  Not  vernacular;  as, 
vernacular  phrase. 

Noo  dle,  n.  A  fool ;  a  simpleton.  (Vulgar.) 

N oak.  n.  [Scot,  neiik ;  Gael,  nine.)  A  narrow  place 
formed  by  an  angle  in  bodies,  or  between  bodies 
ner;  a  recess;  a  covert  retreat. 

Nookahee'va,  Noukahiva,  or  Nukahiva,  the  largest 
of  the  Marquesas  Islands  in  the  S  Pacific  Ocean  ;  Lat. 
8°  53'  N.,  Lon.  139°  49°  W.  Length  18  m. 
is  mountainous.  Pop.  18,000. 

Nook '-sii often,  a.  Fall  of  nooks;  as, 
islands. — De  Quince  g. 

Noblojs'ioal,  a.  Pertaining  to  noology. 

Nool  ogist,  7i.  One  versed  in  noology. 

Nobl'Ojgy,  n.  [Gr.  nuos,  the  mind,  muMogos,  discourse.] 
The  scieiice  of  intellectual  phenomena. 

Noon,  n.  [A.  S.  non,  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day;  0. 
Fr.  none,  from  Lat.  nona  hora,  the  ninth  hour.J  The 
middle  of  the  day;  the  time  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
meridian;  twelve  o’clock.  —  The  zenith  or  period  of 
greatest  lustre. 

“  This  dead  of  midnight  is  the  noon  of  thought."— Darbauld. 

— a.  Meridional ;  having  reference  to  mid-day. 

Noon 'day,  n.  Mid-day;  twelve  o  clock  in  the  day. 

— a  Pertaining  to  mid-day ;  meridional. 

Noon'iii^r,  7i.  Repose  at  noon  ;  a  repast  at  noon. 
Noon i valt.  or  Nouni vack,  or  Nunivack,  in  Alaska, 
an  island  in  Behring  Sea,  off  Cape  Vancouver;  Lat.  00° 
N.,  Lon.  166°  W.  Area ,  abt.  2,100  sq.  m. 

Noon  -slum,  n.  Same  as  Nuncheon,  q.  v. 

Noon  -tide,  n.  The  time  of  noon;  mid-day. 

—  a.  Pertaining  to  noon  ;  meridional. 

"  Soon  tide  repast,  or  afternoon's  repose.”— if  ill  on. 
Noose,  ( 71002 ,)  n.  [Ir.  nos,  a  band,  tie,  nasgaim,  I  bind ; 
Gael,  nasg..]  A  running  knot  which  biuds  the  closer 
the  more  it  is  drawn. 

—v.  a.  To  tie  in  a  noose  ;  to  catch  in  a  noose ;  to  entrap  ; 
to  ensnare. 

Noot'ka  Sound,  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  British  N.  America;  Lat. 
49°  35'  N.,  Lon.  126°  34  W. 

No  pal.  7i.  [Mexic.  nopelli.]  (Bot.) 

No'palry,  n. 

neal  insect. 

Nope,  n.  (Zool.)  An  English  provincialism  for  tlie 
bullfinch. 

Nor,  ennj.  A  word  that  denies  or  renders  negative  the 
second  <>r  subsequent  part  of  a  proposition,  or  a  propo¬ 
sition  following  another  negative  proposition  ; — correla¬ 
tive  to  neither  or  not. 

No  ra,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Jo 
Daviess  co.,  abt.  30  ni.  E.  of  Galena ;  pop.  of  twp  abt.  2,000. 
No'ra  Springs,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Floyd  co 
Nor'cia.  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  of  Perugia,  17% 
m.  E  N.E  of  Spoleto  ;  pop.  4,000. 

Nord.  a  dept,  in  the  N.  <»f  France,  between  Lat.  50°  and 
51°  N.,  Lon.  2°  and  4°  E,  having  N.  the  North  Sea,  E. 
Belgium,  S.  the  dept,  of  Aisne,  and  W.  Pas-de- -Calais : 
area,  2,278  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  and 
the  soil  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Hirers  Aa.  Yser, 
Lys,  Scheldt,  and  Sambre.  I\od.  Wheat,  flax,  hemp, 
tobacco,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Min.  Iron  and  coal. 
Manuf  Important;  principally,  lace,  linen,  carpets, 
cordage,  arms,  cutlery,  glass,  paper,  beet-root  sugar, 
Ac.  Chief  towns.  Lille  (the  cap  ),  Avesnes,  Csimbrai, 
Douay,  Dunkerque,  Iiazebrouke,  and  A  alenciennes. 
Pop.  1, 392,041. 

Nor'den,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Ilanover,  14  m. 
N.W.  of  Aurich  ;  pop.  6,000. 

NordTiansen,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  district  of 
Erfurt,  on  the  Zorge,  49  m.  W.  ot  Halle,  and  38  ni.  N.AN  . 
of  Erfurt.  Manu  f.  Woollen  cloth,  sealing-wax,  vitriol, 
soap,  and  cream  of  tartar:  also  numerous  oil-mills, 
marble-works,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn.  Pop. 
17.686. 

Nord'liauscn  Acid,  n.  (Client.)  A  peculiar  sul- 
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See  Opuntia. 

A  thicket  of  nopal  for  rearing  the  cochi- 


phuric  acid,  intermediate  between  the  anhydrous  and 
niotiohydrated  acid,  so  called  from  the  place  where  it 
was  formerly  manufactured.  It  is  generally  in  the  form 
of  a  brown  fuming  liquid.  It  is  a  good  solvent  ofiudigo. 
Nord  lioim.  or  Nort'lieiin,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov. 
of  Hanover,  on  the  Ruhuie,  12  m.  N.  of  Gottingen. 
Manuf.  Tobacco.  Pop.  5,00*'. 

Nord  land,  or  Non  land,  a  division  of  Norway, 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  between  Lat.  6-  °  and  70°  N., 
Lou.  lz°  and  22°  E. ;  area,  including  Lofibden  Islands, 
14,337  sq.  m.  Pop. »  5,5 12. 

Nord  I  in^CM,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  dist.  of  Middle  Fran¬ 
conia,  on  tlie  Eger,  48  in.  S.W.  of  Nun-nil  eig.  Munvf. 
Woollens,  linens,  carpets,  gloves,  and  hosiery.  Here, 
1634.  the  Swedes  and  their  allies,  under  Bernhard.  I  like 
of  Weimar,  were  defeated  by  the  Austrians  and  Bava¬ 
rians  under  the  Archduke  Feidinand;  and,  1796,  the 
Austrians  were  deleated  by  the  French.  Pop  7.000. 
Nord'ko]Hii$£.  a  seaport-town  of  Sweden,  district  of 
Linkbpen.  on  the  Molata,  at  its  mouth  in  the  Baltic.  85 
m.  S.W.  of  Stockholm  Munvf.  Brass  and  hardware 
goods,  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics,  gloves,  paper, 
leather,  and  starch.  Pop.  21.679. 

Nord'Ntrand,  an  island  of  Denmark,  off  the  W.  coast 
of  Schleswig,  15  m.  N.E.  of  the  mouth  ol  the  Edei  ;  area , 
20  sq  m  ;  pop.  3,000. 

Nore,  a  sand-bank  in  the  estuary  of  the  Tbann  s.  in  Eng¬ 
land,  4  in.  N.E  ol  SheernesB.  Lat.  51°  29'  N  .  Lon.  0°  -48' 
W.  It  has  a  floating  light  called  the  Nore  Light. 
Norfolk,  (rwrfok.)  an  ancient  English  bouse,  descend¬ 
ed  from  tin*  royal  family  ol  Blantag*  net,  through  Tin  mas 
Plant agenet  ol  Brotherton.  Earl  ol  Norfolk,  second  son 
of  Edw  ard  I.,  and  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  'i  he  heir¬ 
ess  of  the  Norfolk  family,  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of 
Thomas  de  Mowbray,  Duke  ot  Norfolk,  having  esp.  used, 
at  the  commencement  of  tin*  Kth  centnry,  Robert 
Howard,  the  title  of  Duke  of  Norfolk  passed  to  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  was  transmitted  l  y  him  to  his  descendants. 
The  living  head  ot  this  family  takes  precedence  as  pre¬ 
mier  duke  and  Kail  Marshal  ol  England. and  follows  im¬ 
mediately  alter  the  princes  of  the  blood-loyal. 
Norfolk,  (norfok,)  a  marit.  co.  ot  the  E  ot. England, 
having  N.  and  E.  the  German  Ocean.  S.  Suffolk,  and  W. 
Cambridge;  area,  2,024  sq.  ni  The  surface  is  generally 
level,  and  the  soil  moderately  fertile,  except  on  the  S. 
and  S.E.  which  is  marshy  Pit  ers  Great  and  Little  Ouse, 
Nen,  A'  aveney.  Yare,  and  AYenstmi.  J*rod.  A\  heat,  bar¬ 
ley,  oats,  rye,  and  vegetables.  Manuf.  Woollens,  silks, 
shawls, crapes, and  hosiery.  Chief  towns.  Norwich,  (tlie 
cap..)  Yarmouth,  and  King’s  Lynn.  / ’< p.  434,798. 
Nor'folk,  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  S.AV.  co.,  bordering  on 
Luke  Erie  ;  area,  abt.  600  sq.  ui.  Cap.  Sinicoe.  Pop.  30,7 60. 
— A  fort  and  township  in  the  above  co.,  abt  54  m.  E.S.E. 
of  London. 

Norfolk,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post- township  of  Litchfield 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,300. 

Norfolk,  in  Massachusetts,  an  E  co..  bordering  on  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay  on  the  E ,  and  adjoining  I  bode  Island  on 
the  S. ;  area.  abt.  52  sq.m.  Hirers.  Charles  ami  Ne- 
pouset  rivers,  w  ith  several  smaller  streams.  Surface, 
diversified  ;  soil,  fertile,  being  the  chief  source  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  for  supplying  Boston.  Min.  Granite  of 
a  superior  quality.  Cap.  Dedham.  Pop  (1870)  89,452. 
Norfolk,  in  York,  a  post-township  of  St.  Law¬ 

rence  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  2,441. 

Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  a  S.E. co  .adjoining  N.  Carolina; 
area,  abt.  840  sq*  ni.  J  tiers.  James  River  (Hampton 
Roads),  Deep  Creek  and  Elizabeth  Rivers.  Dismal 
Swamp  and  Lake  lnumniond  occupy  the  S  AY.  angle  of 
the  co.  Surface ,  level;  soil,  not  very  fertile.  Cap. 
Norfolk.  Pip.  abt.  38,060. 

_ A  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on 

the  Elizabeth  River.  8  m.  S  ot  Hampton  Roans  and  106 
m.  S.E.  of  Richmond;  Lat.  3bc  51'  N  Lon  76°  19'  AA'. 
It  is  situated  opposite  Rorfsaiouth,  and  with  that  city 
formed,  before  being  destioyed  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  the  most  important  naval  station  in  tbeU.S. 
In  point  of  population,  A  is  next  to  Richmond.  The 
harbor  is  excellent,  being  capacious,  sate,  easy  ot  access, 
and  the  entrance  defended  by  twoetrong  forts.  Tin*  city 
is  located  upon  a  level  plain,  and  though  irregularly  laid 
out,  is  for  the  most  well  built,  and  contains  many  tine 
public  and  private  edifices.  Among  the  toimer  are  the 
Cit\  Hull,  the  Norfolk  Military  Academy.  Mechanics’ 
lla’ll,  and  Ashland  Hall,  besides  a  Custom  House  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $140,000.  It  also  contains  abt.  15  churches, 
10  seminaries,  an  Orphan  Asylum,  and  many  educa¬ 
tional  and  benevolent  institutions.  By  means  of  rail¬ 
roads,  canals,  and  steamers,  A.  is  cotine*  ted  with  all  the 
important  cities  and  towns  of  the  N  ,  AW.  and  S.  It 
was  laid  out  in  1705.  and  in  1776  was  burnt  by  the 
British.  Pop.  (1870)  19,256.  ,  inA 

Noa'fnlk  Island,  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  1,100  m. 
E  N JB.  of  Sydney  in  Australia.  L»t.29°  10'  S.,  Lon.  167° 
58'  K.  Ext  5  ni.  long  and  2  broad. 

Norfolk.  (Now.)  a  district  of  Tasmania,  having  N  E 
Clyde  and  Richmond,  and  S.  Hobart  T own  :  aiea.  1.500 
8q.  m.  The  chief  river  is  the  Derwent.  T  he  principal 
settlements  are  Hamilton,  and  New  Norfolk. 

Norfolk  Sound,  in  Alaska,  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  on  the  AV.  side  of  King  George's  III.  Arclnpel- 
agn.  Sitka,  or  New  Archangel,  is  situated  on  it. 
No'ria.  n.  [Sp.J  (Mach.)  An  hydraulic  apparatus  for 
drawing  water. 

Nori'Clim.  (Anc.  Oeog.)  A  prov.  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  in  S.E.  Germany,  which  comprised  the  whole  of 
the  modern  prov.  of  Upper  Austria,  almost  the  whole 
of  Lower  Austria,  Stvria,  and  Corinthia,  parts  of.  Car- 
niola.  Saltzburg,  and  Bavaria. 

Nor'imon,  n.;  pi.  Norimons.  In  Japan,  a  palanquin 
or  litter. 
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Norm,n.  A  type;  a  model ;  a  fixed  standard  for  imitation. 

Aor'ina,  n.  A  square  for  measuring  right  angles,  used 
by  masons,  carpenters,  and  other  artificers,  to  make 
their  work  rectangular. 

Nor'ma,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Webster  co.,  abt.  32 
m.  E.  by  S.  of  Springfield. 

Nor  mal,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  normalis,  from  norma,  a  rule, 
a  square  to  measure  right  angles.]  According  to  an 
established  law,  rule,  or  principle  ;  relating  to  rudiments 
or  elements;  teaching  rudiments  or  first  principles; 
instructing  in  the  art  of  teaching;  as,  a  normal  school. 

( Geom .)  According  to  a  square  or  rule;  perpendicu¬ 
lar;  forming  a  right  angle. 

— n.  (Geom.)  A  perpendicular  to  a  curve  at  some  particu¬ 
lar  point,  at  which  point  the  normal  is  also  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  a  tangent. 

Nor'mab  in  Illinois, a  post-vill.  and  township  of  M’Lean 
co..  abt.  2  in.  N.  of  Bloomington.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Illinois  State  Normal  University.  Pop.  of  twp.  abt.  800. 

Normally,  n.  State  or  occurrenceol  being  normal,  (r.) 

Norma  liza't  ion,  n.  Reduction  to  a  normal  state  or 
standard. 

Aor'mal  Soliool,  n.  A  school  for  the  education  of 
teachers.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising,  that  for  the  im¬ 
portant  duty  of  educating  the  young,  it  is  only  recently 
that  any  special  training  schools  have  come  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  necessary.  They  originated  in  Germany,  and  were 
fora  long  period  confined  to  that  country.  The  first  was 
organized  at  Stettin,  in  Prussia,  in  1735;  the  next  by 
Frederick  the  Great,  at  Berlin,  in  174S;  another  was 
opened  in  Hanover  in  1757 ;  and  others  followed  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  Germany.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  they  have  rapidly  increased  in  number,  and 
been  greatly  improved  in  their  internal  organization. 
The  course  of  instruction  generally  extends  to  three  or 
four  years,  and  in  some  of  the  States  the  great  majority 
of  the  teachers  are  graduates  of  the  N.  S.  The  first 
seminary  for  teachers  in  France  was  established  in  1810; 
the  first  in  Holland  in  1810;  and,  in  England,  in  1830. 
The  first  in  the  U.  States  was  opened  at  Lexington,  July 
3,  1839;  and  now  most  of  the  principal  cities  have  their 
normal  schools. 

Norman  Arcllitec'tnre,  n.  A  style  of  architec¬ 
ture  which  flourished  originally  and  principally  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  as  its  name  denotes.  It  afterwards  became 
prevalent  in  other  places  wherever  the  Normans  ob¬ 
tained  influence  and  dominion  —  among  others,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  we  shall  treat  of  it.  The  Norman  style  is  al- 
lio'.  to  the  debused  Roman  examples  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  empires,  and  may  be  with  them  included  in  the 
general  title  of  Iio- 
manexqu*.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  ranked  as 
of  equal  importance 
with  the  Byzantine  or 
Lomhardic  divisions, 
of  both  of  which  it  is 
a  modification.  It  is 
not  decided  at  what 
period  the  Norman 
style  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  into  England. 

Some  persons  are  of 
opinion  that  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  William 
tiie  Conqueror;  others, 
by  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor;  while  a  third 
party  maintain  that 
it  was  merely  a  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Saxon, 
or  the  style  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding.  It 
would  seem,  however, 
that  the  Saxon  and 
Norman  were  distinct 
styles,  emanati  tig  from 
the  same  grand  type, 
ami  consequently  to 
a  certain  extent  modi 

They  are  bo 
from  the  Ki 

both  developments  of  tower  of  little  saxham  church, 
the  Romanesque;  but  suffoi.k,  (England.) 

here  they  separate,  (A-  lb  1160.) 

ami  in  the  two  styles  may  be  traced  such  a  similarity  as 
might  be  expected  in  descendants  from  a  common  source. 
While  the  Saxon  style  was  reared  on  an  uncultivated  soil, 
and  by  rude  hands,  the  Norman  was  developed  amid 
more  advanced  civilization.  The  Norman  style  maybe 
aaid  to  have  been  fully  developed  in  England  soon  after 
the  Conquest,  flourishing  from  the  middle  of  the  11th 
century,  and  prevailing  to  the  latter  part  of  the  12th,  or 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  In  general,  it  is 
styled  as  the  architecture  of  the  12th  century,  and  dates 
from  1066  to  1170.  According  to  the  monkish  chron¬ 
icles,  soon  after  the  arrival  in  England  of  William  the 
Conqueror  and  his  followers,  who  were  great  builders, 
churches  began  to  spring  up  in  every  village,  ami  mon¬ 
asteries  were  erected  in  all  the  towns  and  cities,  designed 
in  a  novel  style  of  architecture.  In  the  larger  Norman 
churches,  the  plans  are  generally  cruciform.  At  the  in¬ 
tersection  between  the  nave,  choir  and  transepts,  there 
is  a  low.  massive  tower;  and  the  choir  is  usually  ter¬ 
minated  with  a  semicircular  apse.  In  many  cases,  the 
aisles  of  the  nave  are  continued  at  the  sides  of  the  choir, 
and  the  high  altar  is  situated  between  the  easternmost 
piers,  with  a  screen  behind,  stretching  between  the  piers. 
A  space  was  thus  left  clear  at  the  back  of  the  altar,  which 
was  called  the  retro-altar,  and  thus  allowed  processions 


to  perambulate  entirely  round  the  church.  The  choir, 
in  some  cases,  was  surrounded  by  chapels,  having  also 
apsidal  terminations.  The  width  of  the  aisles  was  very 
small,  in  some  cases  being  not  more  than  four  to  six 
feet.  In  most  cases,  the  western  facades  are  flanked  by 
turrets  or  buttresses,  but  occasionally  by  towers,  (Fig. 
1963).  The  parish  churches  were  usually  small,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  nave,  often  without  either  porch  or  aisles, 
with  a  chancel  and  tower.  Small  churches,  however, 
often  consisted  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  only  without  any 


Fig.  1964.  — porch  of  great  addington,  (England.) 

(A.  D.  1180.) 

tower  or  other  appendage.  In  the  buildings  of  this 
period,  the  walls  were  of  great  thickness,  but  the  ma¬ 
sonry  was  not  solid,  being  composed  of  two  external 
walls  of  ashlar-work,  having  the  space  between  filled  up 
with  rubble,  gravel,  flints,  &c.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  walls  were  made  up  of  solid  rubble- work,  with 
quoins  of  ashlar.  The  former  kind  were  not  durable; 
but  the  introduction  of  buttresses  at  a  later  period  led 
to  a  great  improvement  in  the  construction  of  walls. 
The  arches  of  the  Norman  style  are  invariably  of  the 
semicircular  form,  (Fig.  1964).  but  occasionally  stilted; 
and  the  only  variety  in  the  proportions  of  arcades  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  height  of  the  piers,  the  height  of  the 
opening  usually  averaging  about  twice  its  width.  Chan¬ 
cel  arches  are  sometimes  deeply  recessed  and  ornament¬ 
ed  with  a  number  of  rich  mouldings.  The  piers  which 
support  the  principal  arches  of  construction  are  very 
massive,  (Fig.  177),  and  frequently  of  stunted  propor¬ 
tions.  The  capitals  are  very  varied  in  character,  some 
beariug  a  more  or  less  close  resemblance  to  the  Corin¬ 
thian  and  other  classic  styles.  In  general,  however,  they 
are  merely  rude  and  unskilful  imitations,  and  when  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  originals,  have  a  heavy  appearance. 
The  foliage  is  crowded  and  without  regularity;  and  the 
capital,  on  account  of  its  squattiness,  inelegant.  Many, 
however,  are  not  elaborately  carved,  several  of  them 
being  quite  plain.  The  most  common  of  these  is  the 
cushion  capital,  which  is  of  cubical  form,  being  rounded 
at  the  lower  end  to  meet  the  shaft.  In  the  Norman 
and  Lomhardic  styles,  mural  arcades  are  a  common  fea¬ 
ture.  They  sometimes  cover  the  greater  portion  of  both 
external  and  internal  walls,  but  are  most  common  on 
the  exterior,  especially  on  the  facades,  the  elere-stories, 
and  the  upper  stories  of  towers.  The  doorways  in  this 
style  are  to  be  found  in  very  great  variety,  from  the 
most  simple  to  the  most  elaborate.  Windows  were  sub¬ 
ordinate  members  of  an  edifice,  and  in  the  earlier  ex¬ 
amples  are  nothing  more  than  mere  slits,  or  narrow  ob¬ 
long  apertures,  often  not  exceeding  a  few  inches  in 
breadth,  and  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  plain 
semicircular  bead. 

Larger  windows  are 
to  be  found  in  ca¬ 
thedrals,  and  in  the 
larger  churches. 

After  a  time,  win¬ 
dows  began  to  be 
decorated  with  a 
slight  degree  of  en¬ 
richment,  and  the 
zigzag  and  other 
mouldings  were  ad¬ 
ded  round  the  arch. 

In  the  upper  stories 
of  towers  a  more 
advanced  window 
is  sometimes  to  be 
found.  It  consists 
of  semicircular 
lights, with  2  beads, 
separated  by  a  cen¬ 
tral  shaft,  and  hav 
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ing  a  jamb-shaft  on  Fig.  19C5.—  cm  rcii  of  buuknjell, 
either  side.  The  flx<*N,  (England.) 

two  lights  are  en-  (a.  d.  iieo.) 
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closed  under  another  large  semicircular  arch,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  hood-mould  (Fig.  1965).  The  mouldings 
in  the  Norman  style  are  of  great  variety,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  are  very  elaborately  carved.  One  of  the  most  fa¬ 
vorite  and  characteristic  is  the  zigzag,  which  is  composed 
of  a  series  of  salient  and  reentrant  angles,  recessed  or 
otherwise  carved  on  the  surface  of  the  stone,  sometimes 
in  a  single  line,  but  more  frequently  in  two,  three,  or 
more  lines  running  parallel  to  each  other.  Other  kinds 
are  the  indented  or  trowel-point ,  the  beak-head ,  bird's - 
head ,  and  cal's-heud  mouldings,  the  nail-head,  the  billet - 
moulding,  the  embattled,  slur,  medallion,  and  b>zn\ge 
mouldings.  Ac.  No  less  than  15  of  the  22  English  cathe¬ 
drals  retain  considerable  portions  which  are  undoubtedly 
of  Norman  workmanship,  ami  of  which  the  dates  nre  as¬ 
certained.  The  nave  and  choir  of  Norwich  Cathedral, 
with  the  exception  of  pointed  windows  of  later  English 
character  inserted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  choir,  are  al¬ 
most  entirely  Norman.  There  are  very  few  examples, 
however,  of  the  exterior  Norman  style.  Many  of  the 
churches  belonging  to  the  greaterabbeys  were  construct¬ 
ed  in  the  Norman  period;  but  few  have  escaped  the  gen¬ 
eral  demolition  which  took  place  at  the  Reformation. 
As  the  Normans  knew  that  they  could  not  live  in  se¬ 
curity  without  building  strong  places  of  defence,  mili¬ 
tary  structures  were  therefore  established  or  built 
on  every  lordship.  The  leading  feature  in  a  Norman 
fortress  was  a  lofty  mound  of  earth,  thrown  up  in 
the  centre  of  other  works  from  the  excavations  neces¬ 
sary  in  forming  the  ditch,  tosse,  or  moat.  A  square  or 
circular  tower,  of  several  stories,  rose  from  the  upper 
bHllium,or  a  low  circular  story  of  considerable  diameter, 
which  was  generally  approached  on  the  outside  by  a 
very  steep  stone  staircase.  The  gateway,  or  tower  of 
entrance,  was  built  at  the  foot  of  the  artificial  mount, 
from  which  was  a  sally-port  with  stone  stairs  leading 
to  the  keep.  It  contained  the  portcullis  and  drawbridge 
fixed  to  the  archway,  and  several  spacious  chambeis. 
The  gateway,  and  the  barbican,  or  watch-tower,  bad 
both  of  them  a  communication  with  the  keep.  (See 
Castle.)  From  the  year  1155,  the  Norman  architecture 
began  to  be  mixed  with  new  forms  and  additions,  and 
was  at  lengih  superseded  by  the  more  elegant  and  lofty 
style  of  building,  usually  called  the  Gothic. 

Norman.  n.  A  Northman.  (See  Northmen). —  An 
inhabitant  of  the  French  prov.  of  Normandy. 

(Na.ut.)  A  kind  of  capstan-bar,  used  on  shipboard. 

— a.  Pertaining  to  Normandy  or  to  the  Normans ;  as,  the 
Norman  Conquest. 

Nor  man.  or  Norman’s  Island,  one  of  the  Virgin 
group,  W.  Indies,  lying  N.E  of  St.  John  ;  Lat.  18°  19' 
N  ,  Lon.  64°  32'  W.  Area, abt.  2  sq.  m.  Man-of-war  Bay 
is  on  its  \V.  side. 

Nor  man,  iu  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Grundy  co. ;  pop, 
abt.  363. 

Nor'manria.  or  Normandy,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village 
of  Tipton  co.,  abt.  40  ni.  N.  of  Indianapolis. 

Nor  niamly.  an  anc.  prov.  of  France,  bordering  on 
the  English  Channel,  now  divided  into  t lie  depts.  of 
Seine  -  Inferieure,  Eure,  Orne.  Calvados,  and  Manclie. 
N.  anciently  comprised  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Neustria,  and  was  ceded  to  Kollo,  Rolf,  or  Raoul,  by 
Charles  II!.,  in  911.  William  I.  Duke  of  N.  invaded 
England  in  1066,  and  established  a  Norman  dynasty, 
thereby  uniting  N.  with  the  latter  country.  Philip  Au¬ 
gustus  conquered  it  in  1204.  the  French  holding  it  until 
1417.  when  it  was  recovered  by  the  English,  who  held 
it  till  1450,  when  it  was  finally  wrested  from  them  by 
Charles  VII. 

Nor  inanely,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  St.  Louis 
co.,  10  m.  N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Nor  mandy,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Bedford 
co.,  abt.  62  m.  S.S.E.  of  Nashville. 

Norman's  Kill,  in  New  York,  a  small  stream  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  Hudson  River  from  Albany  co. 

Norns,  Nor'nas,  n.  pi.  ( Scandinavian  Myth.)  The 
three  irrevocable  Fates,  —  past,  present,  and  future. 

Nor'ritfgewoek,  in  Maine,  a  post  village  and  town¬ 
ship.  cap.  of  Somerset  co.,  abt.  28  m.  N.  of  Augusta; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  2.300. 

Nor'ris,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  abt.  33 
m.  S.E.  of  Galesburg. 

Nor  ristown,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Pope  co., 
abt.  *5  m.  N.W.  by  VV.  of  Little  Rock. 

Nor'ristown,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Carroll  co., 
abt.  130  in.  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Nor'ristow  n,  in  P»nnsylvania.  a  town.  cap.  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  abt.  16  in.  N.W.  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  finely 
situated  in  a  rich  farming  district,  is  regularly  laid  out, 
and  neatly  and  handsomely  built.  '1  be  Court-house  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  its  class  in  the  U  States. 
There  are  also  a  handsome  and  substantial  county 
prison,  numerous  churches,  and  several  academies.  Ex¬ 
tensive  cotton  and  woollen  manufactories  have  been 
established,  and  trade  is  thriving.  Pop  abt.  11.000. 

Nor'riKvillc,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Wilcox  co., 
abt  i*5  m.  S.W.  by  W.  of  Montgomery. 

Nor'riton,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,8*  0. 

Nor'ritonville,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Montgomery  co..  abt.  3  m.  N  of  Norristown. 

Nor'roy,  n.  [Fr.  nnrd ,  north,  and  roy,  roi,  king.]  ( Her.) 
See  Herald’ 8  College. 

Norse,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  ancient 
Scandinavia,  or  to  the  language  spoken  by  its  peoples. 

— 7i.  [From  Icel.  Norvegr ,  Norway.]  The  language  of 
ancient  Scandinavia. 

Norse'man,  n  ;  pi.  Norsemen.  A  Northman;  a  native 
of  ancient  Scandinavia. 

North*  n  [A  S.  7wrth;  Du.  noord ;  Dan.  and  Ger 
noi'd,  norden  ;  Fr.  7iord.)  One  of  the  cardinal  points. 
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being  that  point  of  the  horizon  which  is  directly  oppo-| 
site  to  the  sun  in  the  meri'lian.  —  A  name  loosely  given 
to  any  country  or  region  situated  nearer  the  north  point 
than  another.  —  The  north-wind. 

•—a.  Being  in  the  north  ;  as,  the  north  polar  star. 

North,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Cook  co.;  pop.  abt.  1.100. 
North,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Lake  co. ;  pop.  abt. 

1,400. —  A  twp.  of  Marshall  co. ;  pop  abt.  1,800. 

North,  in  O.tio,  a  township  of  Harrison  co. ;  pop.  abt. 

1.500. 

North  Ab'ingtoii,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village 
of  Plymouth  co.,  abt.  IS  m.  8. S.E  of  Boston. 

North  Ac'ton,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  York  co. 
abt.  88  m.  W.  of  Portland. 

North  Ari'ams,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village  of 
Berkshire  co.,  abt.  ‘20  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Pittsfield ;  pop.  abt. 

5.500. 

North  A1  inond,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Alle¬ 
gany  co..  abt.  20  m.  N.E.  of  Belmont. 

Nor  I  hal  lerton,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  York,  13^ 
m.  S.S.E.  of  Darlington,  and  31  m.  N.W.  of  York.  Here 
was  fought,  1138,  the  “  Battle  of  the  Standard”  in  which 
the  Scots  were  defeated  by  the  English.  P<p.  5,300. 

No rf  Siam ]>  toil,  a  central  co.  of  England,  having  N. 
the  co.  of  Lincoln.  E.  and  S.E.  Cambridge,  Huntingdon, 
Bedford,  and  Buckingham,  S.  Oxford,  VV.  and  N.W.  War¬ 
wick,  Leicester,  and  Rutland.  Area,  1,016  sq.  m.  The 
surface  is  diversified,  the  soil  generally  fertile,  and  the 
ciuuate  mild  and  healthy.  Hirers.  Nen,  Ouse,  and 
Welland.  Prod.  The  usual  cerealia.  Horses  and  cattle 
are  extensively  roared.  Manuf.  Boots  and  shoes,  lace, 
and  woollen  stuffs.  Chief  towns.  Northampton,  the 
cap.,  Peterborough,  and  Wellingborough.  Pop.  *227,704. 
Northampton,  capital  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Nen,  29 
in.  S.S.E  of  Leicester,  and  59  in.  N.W.  of  London.  The 
principal  edifices  are  the  Town-hall,  Corn- Exchange,  the 
churches  of  St.  Sepulchre,  and  the  Norman  church  of 
St.  Peter.  Manuf.  Boots  and  shoes,  leather,  lace,  and 
hosiery  ;  there  are,  also,  brass  and  iron  foundries.  Pop. 
41 ,168. 

Northampton,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and 
township,  cap.  of  Hampshire  co.,  abt.  17  m.  N.  of  Spring- 
field.  Manuf.  Woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods,  iron, 
paper,  *ewing  silk,  rifles,  baskets,  *fcc.  Pop.  ol  township 
abt.  8.000. 

Northampton,  in  N  Carolina,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining 
Virginia;  area,  abt.  350  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Roanoke  and 
M-  herrin.  Surface, di versified ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Jack¬ 
son.  Pop.  abt.  14,0u0. 

Northampton,  in  Nw  Jersey,  a  township  of  Bur¬ 
lington  co.;  pop.  abt.  5,600. 

Northampton,  in  Nw  York,  a  post-township  of 
Pulton  co.:  fop.  abt.  3.5o0. 

Northampton,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Summit  co. ; 

pop  abt.  1,4*M). 

Northampton,  in  Pennsylvania,  an  E.  co.,  adjoining 
New  Jersey;  area,  abt.  37o  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Delaware 
River,  and  Martin’s,  Monocacy,  Sancon,  and  Bushkill 
creeks  Surface ,  much  diversified  and  mountainous  in 

the  N.W.  and  S.E. ;  soil ,  generally  very  fertile.  Min, 
Iron,  slate,  ami  limestone.  Cup.  Easton.  Pop\  1870)  61,403. 
— A  township  of  Bucks  co  ;  pop.  ?<bt.  2.6  >0.  —  A  town  of 
Lehigh  co.  (See  Allentown.)  —  A  township  of  Somerset 
co.;  pop.  abt.  800. 

Northampton,  in  Virginia,  an  E.  co.,  washed  on  the 
E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  ami  on  the  W.  and  S.  by 
Chesapeake  Bays  area,  abt.  320  sq.  m.  The  coasts  are 
indented  with  numerous  bays  and  inlets.  Surface,  level ; 
soil,  not  fertile.  Cap.  Ea*>tville.  I ‘op.  abt.  8,7u0. 
North  An  dovor,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
and  township  of  Essex  co.,  abt.  3  m.  N.  of  Boston  ;  pop . 
of  township  abt.  3,000. 

North  An  na,  in  Virginia ,  a  river  rising  in  Orange 
co.,  and  flowing  S.E.  joins  the  South  Anna  in  Hanover 
co.  to  form  the  Paniunkey.  On  this  river,  at  a  point  abt. 
20  m.  above  Hanover  Court-House,  an  engagement 
occurred  (May  23,  1864)  between  the  National  and  Con¬ 
federate  troops,  under  Generals  Warren  and  Brown 
respectively,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated,  losing 
their  Rader  and  1,000  men.  The  Union  loss  was  350  men. 
North  An  son,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Somer¬ 
set  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

North  Anville  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of 
Lebanon  co.;  pop.  a1  t.  2.600. 

North  A p  pl^  C  reek,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of 
Greene  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

North  A rg^y  1  e,  {ar-ghil'f)  in  New  York, a  pos t- village 
of  Washington  co.,  abt  50  m.  N  N.E.  of  Albany. 

North  A^li  ford,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-village  of 
W'yndbam  co  ,  abt.  17  in.  N.N.W.  of  Brooklyn. 

North  Attleborough,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post- 
vilhige  of  Bristol  co.,  abt.  30  m.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

North  Ati'burn,  in  Mime,  a  post  village  of  Andros¬ 
coggin  co.,  abt.  5  m.  N.N.W.  of  Auburn. 

North  Au^iiVta,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Des  Moines 
co.,  abt.  70  m.  S  by  E.  of  Iowa  City. 

North  Bea'ver,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Law¬ 
rence  co. ;  pap.  abt.  2,600. 

North  Beek'et,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  village  of  Berk¬ 
shire*  co..  abt.  70  m.  W.  of  Boston. 

North  Belgrade,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Kenne¬ 
bec  co.,  abt  15  m.  N.  of  Augusta. 

North  Belleville,  ( bel'vil ,)  in  Indiana,  a  village  of 
Hendricks  co.,  abt.  19  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Indianapolis. 
North  BeriinsJiam,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-  village 
of  Norfolk  co..  abt.  -5  in.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

North  Bend,  in  Indiana,  a  village  and  township  of 
Stark  co.,  abt.  35  in.  N  N.NV.  of  Logausport ;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  800.  , 

North  Bead.  in  Nebraska  a  village  of  Dodge  co.. 
abt.  16  in.  W.  of  Fuuteuelle. 


North  Bend,  in  Utah  Territory, a  village  of  San  Pete 
abt.  22  in.  N.N.E.  of  Mauti. 

North  BeitH.  in  Wisconsin,  n  post-village  of  Jackson 
aot.  22  in  N.  bv  E.  of  La  Crosse. 

North  Beii'iiiii£ton.  in  Vermont,  a  post-village 
and  township  ol  Bennington  co.,  abt.  4  in.  N.W.  of  Ben¬ 
nington  Centre. 

North  Ben'toiisport,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Van 
Bureu  co.,  abt  75  in.  S.  by  \\ .  ol  Iowa  City. 

North  Ber'geil.  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Hud¬ 
son  co.  ;  pnp  (1870)  3,043. 

North  Bergen,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Gene¬ 
see  co.,  abt.  ‘240  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

North  Berwielt.  ( ber'rlk ,)  a  seaport-town  and  bath¬ 
ing-place  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Haddington,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  Ihiii.  ES.E.  ol  Edinburgh ;  pop.  1,800. 
North  Be r' wick,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  York 
,  p  p.  abt.  1,900. 

North  Biller  ica,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Middlesex  co.,  abt  21  in.  N.  by  VV.  of  Boston. 

North  Black  stone,  in  Massachusetts ,a  post-village 
of  Worcester  co.,  abt.  40  in.  S.W.  ol  Boston. 

North  Bland'ford,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Hampden  co.,  at* t .  120  m.  \V.  ot  Boston. 

North  Blen  heim,  in  New  Yori.,  a  post-village  of 
Schoharie  co.,  abt.  40  in.  YV.S.VV  ot  Albany. 

North  Bloom  field,  in  California ,  a  post-village 
of  Nevada  co.,  abt.  12  in.  N.E.  of  Nevada. 

North  Bloomfield,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Ontario  co.,  abt.  210  in.  VV  .  of  Albany. 

North  EUooanficld,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Morrow 
co. ;  p  ip.  abt.  2,000. 

North  Bootfii'bay.  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Lin¬ 
coln  co.,  abt.  65  in.  S.E.  of  Augusta. 

North'horon^h.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township 
of  Worcester  co.  ;  pop.  ( l«70)  1,504. 

North  Bosque  A'reek,  (bosk,)  in  Texas,  enters  the 
Brazos  River  irom  McLennan  co. 

North  Branch,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  La¬ 
peer  co. ;  pop.  abt.  350. 

North  Branch,  or  Bailies,  in  Neio  Jersey,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Somerset  co.,  abt.  5  m.  N.W.  of  Somerville. 

North  Brail  Toed,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-township 
of  New  Haven  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

North'h ridge,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of 
Worcester  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,300. 

Northbridge  Ctentre,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Worcester  co.,  abt.  38  m.  S.  by  V\ .  of  Boston. 

Nort  h  Bridge'ton.  in  Mam**,  a  post-village  of  Cum¬ 
berland  co..  abt.  44  in.  N.W.  of  Portland. 

North  Bridge'watcr,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post- 
village  and  township  of  Plymouth  co.,  abt.  21  m.  S.  ot 
Boston;  pop.  of  township  abt.  8,000. 

North  Brook  field,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town¬ 
ship  of  Worcester  co. ;  pop.  abt  3,500. 

North  Bruns  w  ick,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of 
Middlesex  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

North  Bucks  port,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Han¬ 
cock  co..  abt.  8  in.  S.  of  Bangor. 

North  Buffalo,  in  1  ‘ennsylvania,  a  township  of  Arm¬ 
strong  co.;  pop.  abt.  1.500. 

North  Canton,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Hart¬ 
ford  co.,  abt.  18  ni.  N.W.  of  Hartford 

North  Car'mcl,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Penobscot 
co..  abt.  14  m.  VV.  by  N.  of  Bangor. 

North  f'aroli'aia,  one  ot  the  13  original  Statesofthe 
American  Union,  lies  between  33°  53'  and  36°  33'  N. 
Lat.,  and  75°  25'  and  8  4°  3o'  VV.  Lon.,  presenting  an  ex¬ 
treme  length,  E.  to  VV.,  of  420  in.,  with  a  maximum 
breadth  of  180  in.  N.  t*>  S.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Virginia,  S.  by  South  Carolina,  S.E.  by  the  Atlantic, 
S.W.  by  a  small  segment  of  Georgia,  and  VV.  by  Tennes¬ 
see.  Area,  50,704  sq.  m.,  or  32,450,500  acres. —  Gen. 
l)esc.  For  a  distance  extending  from  the  seaboard  60  to 
80  m.  into  the  interior,  and  including  the  turpentine 
region,  the  surface  of  the  State  is  level,  and  dotted  with 
many  series  of  oozy  swamps  and  morasses  ;  the  streams 
intersecting  it  are  sluggish  and  slimy,  and  the  lands,  for 
the  most  part,  arenose  and  poor,  except  along  the 
river- bottoms,  where  it  is  highly  productive,  yielding 
abundant  crops  of  cotton,  maize,  tobacco,  and  rice.  N.  of 
Albemarle  Sound,  the  “  Great  Dismal  Swamp,”  covering 
an  area  of  150,000  acres,  extends  into  Virginia,  while 
its  sister  swamp,  the  “  Little  Dismal,  or  Alligator,”  with 
a  superficies  nearly  as  large  as  the  former,  is  located 
between  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sounds.  Ollier  con¬ 
siderable-sized  swamps  lie  further  S.,  interspersed  with 
number  of  small 


lakes.  Parts  of 
the  Little  Dismal 
Swamp  have  been 
sufficiently  re¬ 
claimed  to  bear 
valuable  rice  and 
cereal  crops.  It 
is  estimated  that 
the  whole  area  of 
s  w  a  in  p  -lands 
throughout  the 
State  spreads  over 
not  less  t  h  a  u 
3,009,000  acres. 
As  the  interior 
becomes  further 
penetrated,  the 
characteristic  con¬ 
figuration  of  the 
country  undergoes 
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change.  The  surface  is  found  to 
acquire  a  hilly,  or,  rather,  undulating  aspect,  consisting 
of  alternate  ridges  and  valleys,  and  forming  wliat  is 
called  the  Pitch-pine  region.  Here  the  soil  is  of  de¬ 
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cided  fertility,  producing  the  principal  agricultural 
staples,  while  towards  the  W.  extremity  ol  the  State, 
beyond  Hie  Yadkin  and  Catawba  livers,  a  large  plateau 
of  considerable  altitude  —  being  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet 
above  sea-level  —  forms,  as  it  were,  the  VV.  baseol  the 
Alleghany  range  traversing  the  State  from  N.E  to  S  VV ., 
and  culminating  in  summits  of  superior  elevation. 
Many  of  the  peaks  of  this  chain  lying  within  the  limits 
are,  indeed,  actually  lofty  tis,  lor  iiotuncu,  Mount  Buck- 
ley,  6.775  feet  above  tide-water,  and  the  highest  land  E. 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Mounts Clingmau, Guyot.  and 
Mitchell  too,  are  of  little  interior  altitude.  The  coast¬ 
line  of  N.  C.  is  long  and  deeply  indented.  Commencing 
at  Little  River  Inlet  on  the  S.  Carolinian  frontier,  it 
takes  a  course  nearly  E  to  Cape  Fear,  thence  N.E.  to 
Cape  Lookout  and  Cape  Ilatterus,  and  ter inmates  at 
the  Virginia  line,  forming  a  distance  of  over  400  in. 
Three  large,  shallow  sounds.  All  emarle,  Cuiritiuk,  and 
Pamlico,  cut  far  into  the  land,  and  have  uiitennu-  in  the 
shape  of  numerous  small  bays  or  inlets  on  either  hand. 
A  concatenation  of  narrow,  shoaly  lagoons, charged  with 
ever-shifting  sand-bars,  skirts  the  coils t  S.  ot  Cape  Look¬ 
out,  and,  hence,  the  navigation  of  the  whole  seaboard 
is  exceedingly  intricate  and  hazardous.  I  lie  principal 
rivers  are  those  ol  Cape  Fear,  flowing  E.  by  S  lor  about 
200  m..  and  navigable  for  small  craft  120  m.  from  its 
outlet  in  the  Atlantic;  the  Roanoke,  rising  in  V«.,  and 
discharging  into  Albemarle  Sound;  the  Nense,  Tar, 
Chowan,  Yadkin,  and  Catawba  — Geol.  and  Mm.  Ihe 
State  is  geologically  divided  into  three  parallel  zones, 
the  first  or  E.  comprising  the  level  sandy  coast-region, 
extends  to  the  midland  belt,  bounded  VV  .  by  the  skirt¬ 
ing-line  of  the  outlying  spurs  ol  the  Blue  Ridne  Moun¬ 
tains.  The  third  zone  embraces  the  W.  and  mountain¬ 
ous  sections  ol  the  State.  The  prevailing  systems  of 
rocks  are  the  recent  and  tertiary,  cretaceous,  new  red- 
sandstone,  permian,  igneous,  and  metamorpldc.  The 
rorks  of  t lie  last-named  formation,  associated  with 
granite,  occupy  t lie  middle  evs-,  in  part,  ami  the  ex¬ 
treme  W.  confines,  and  contain  the  most  important  re¬ 
positories  of  ores.  The  rocks  of  the  lower  belt  are  ter¬ 
tiary  or  cretaceous,  and  contain  no  metals,  excepting 
the  earthy  ores  of  manganese  and  iron.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  minerals  found  in  the  State  are  iron  and  coal, 
which  are  extensively  deposited  on  the  Deep  and  Dan 
rivers  The  iron  lodes  comprise  the  hermatites, and  the 
magnetic  and  specular  ores;  but  they  are  comparatively 
little  mined.  Bituminous  and  semi-bituminous  coal- 
measures  i»  Chatham,  Moore,  Rockingham,  and  Stokes 
cos.  are  extensively  found,  and  produce  a  mineral  of 
good  quality.  Gobi,  graphite,  porphyry,  silver,  copper, 
and  steatite,  are  among  the  other  minei  alogical  features 
ol  the  Slate.  —  Clim.  The  meteorological  characteristics 
of  N.  C.  are  varied.  In  the  low  region  the  atmosphere 
is  hot  and  moist,  while  in  the  mountainous  country  it 
is  cool  and  dry.  In  the  interior  it  unites  both  pecu¬ 
liarities  according  to  localization.  The  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  is  estimated  at  6o°.  —  Nat.  Prod.,  dc.  The  upland 
tracts  are  well  timbered  with  ash, oak.  walnut,  hickory, 
lime,  and  other  trees;  the  low-  country  produces  pine 
great  perfection  ;  and  the  swamp-lands  luxuriate  in 
dense  collections  of*  edar.  cypress,  maple,  oak,  and  pop¬ 
lar.  undergrown  with  vines  and  other  creepers.  'Ihe 
fruits  assimilate  with  those  of  the  neighboring  States. 
— Agric.  Statistical  returns  for  1868  present  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tabulated  view  of  the  agricultural  yield  during 
that  year: 


Products. 

Amount  of  A  errs 

crop.  cropped. 

Total  value. 

Indian  corn . bushels 

23, 366.000  1.6:43.986 

$18,2*25,480 

Wheat . 

do 

2,971.0(i0|  503,359 

5,942,000 

do 

389.000  52,567 

501,810 

do 

3. 47 9,000 1  267,615 

2,261,350 

do 

3,100 1  198 

3.875 

Buckwheat . 

do 

23,000 1  1.474 

19,090 

Potatoes . 

do 

838,000 1  11.0*26 

745,820 

lbs 

41 ,0 16, 000 1  6*2,4*29 

8.849,672 

Iluy . 

tons 

186,000  148,."  00 

2,790,060 

Total 

. (2,681,654 

$37,339,000 

rhese  figures  exhibit  an  average  yield  and  cash  value 
per  acre  as  follows:  Corn,  14‘3  bush.  =  $1 1.15  ;  wheat, 
5-9  =  $11>0  ;  rye,  7‘4  =  $9.54  ;  oats,  13  =  $8.45  ;  barley, 
15-6  =  $19.50 ;  buckwheat,  15  6  =  $12.94 ;  potatoes,  76  = 
£67.64;  tobacco,  657  lbs.  =  $109.71 ;  hay,  1*25  tons  = 
Bl 8.7 5  =  aggregate  average  cash  value,  $13.92.  An  in¬ 
creased  breadth  of  corn  was  reaped,  amounting  to  81,504 
acres.  The  cotton  crop  ofls68-9,  produced  35,908  hales, 
exhibiting  a  decrease  of 3,000.  Numbers  of  farming-stock 
rl uring  t lie  same  period  were  estimated  thus :  JInrses, 
98,441,  valued  at  $9,046.7*27  ;  mules,  33,542  =  $3,782,631  ; 
oxen  and  other  cattle, ‘281,3*20  =  $.<,125,465:  milch  cows, 
205,590  -  $4,257,768 ;  sheep,  296,372  =  *506.1  *6 ;  hogs, 
858  074  =  $3,715,460  =  total  valuation,  $24.4.4.,  4, 
Manuf.  and  lnd.  Next  to  agriculture,  the  distillation  of 
turpentine  and  tar  forms  the  leading  industrial  feature 
of  the  State.  The  turpentine  lands  are  value*!  at  from 
$2  to  $20  per  acre,  with  from  500  to  1,000  pine-trees  grow¬ 
ing  upon  an  acre,  containing  on  an  average,  2,000  boxes, 
(or  pockets  cut  in  the  stems  above  the  ground),  and 
producing,  on  an  average,  from  1*2  to  16  barrels  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  or  2  barrels  of  spirits  and  8  of  rosin.  Ibis 
business  is  regarded  as  favorable  to  health  and  lon¬ 
gevity.  and  is  generally  found  very  profitable  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors.  Reliable  statistics  of  the  produce  of  the  tur¬ 
pentine  forests  are  n«»t  obtainable,  but  De  Bow.  in  his 
Resources  o  f  the  South,  estimates  the  annual  produce  of 
the  State  at  800.000  barrels,  at  an  approximate  value 
to  the  makers  of  from  $1,700,000  to  $2,000,000.  The  cut- 
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ting  and  exportation  of  lumber  forms  another  consider¬ 
able  commercial  item.  In  1869.  there  was  in  active 
operation  in  the  State  15  cotton  mills,  running 20,743 
spindles,  and  producing  2.18a,T4l  lbs.  of  spun  yarn. 
There  are  also  many  iron-works  and  distilleries  pur¬ 
suing  a  profitable  business.  Pul.  Div.  The  State  is 
divided  into  94  counties,  viz. : 


Alamance, 

Craven. 

Johnson, 

Randolph, 

Alexander, 

Cumberland, 

Jones, 

Richraoud, 

Alleghany, 

Currituck, 

Leuoir, 

Robeson. 

Ansou 

Davidson, 

Lincoln, 

Rnckiugham, 

Ashe, 

Davie, 

McDowell, 

Rowan. 

Beaufort, 

Dauphin, 

Macon, 

Rutherford, 

Bertie, 

Edgecombe, 

M ad i  son, 

Sampson, 

Bladen, 

Forsyth, 

Martin. 

Stanly, 

Brunswick, 

Franklin, 

Mecklenburgh, 

Stokes, 

Buncombe, 

Gaston, 

Mitchell, 

Surrey, 

Burke, 

Cabarrus, 

Gates, 

Montgomery, 

Transylvania, 

Granville, 

Moore, 

Tyrrell, 

Caldwell, 

Greene. 

Nash, 

Uuion, 

Caiuden, 

Carteret, 

Guilford, 

New  Hanover, 

Wake. 

Halifax, 

Northampton, 

Warren, 

Caswell, 

Harnett, 

Onslow, 

Orange, 

Washington, 

Catawba, 

Haywood, 

Watauga, 

Chatham, 

Henderson, 

Pasquotank, 

Way  tie, 

Cherokee, 

Hertford, 

Perquimons, 

Wilkes, 

Chowan, 

Hvde, 

Person, 

Wilson, 

Clay, 

Iredell, 

Pitt, 

Yadkin, 

Yauoey. 

Cleveland, 

Jacason, 

Polk, 

Columbus,  (Dare,  Graham,  Pamlico,  Pender,  Swuiu,  since  1870.) 
Cities  and  Towns.  The  principal  centres  of  trade  and 
population  are  Raleigh  (State  cap.),  Wilmington,  New- 
beru,  Edetiton,  Beaufort,  Fayetteville,  Salisbury,  Char¬ 
lotte,  ami  Elizabeth  — Govt.  The  constitution  of  the 
State  was  established  in  Dec.,  177 6.  and  modified  in  1 835, 
and  again  in  1857;  another  clause  ratifying  the  15th 
Amendment  to  the  National  Constitution  was  added  in 
1869.  It  provides  that  every  male  citizen,  21  years  of 
age.  resilient  one  year  in  t lie  county,  and  who  shall  have 
paid  a  tax,  shall  be  a  qualified  voter.  The  franchise  for 
the  senatorial  vote  requ ires  proprietorship  of50aeresof 
land,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  qualifications.  The 
executive  is  vested  in  a  governor  chosen  by  popular 
vote  for  a  term  of  2  years,  an  advisory  council  of  7  mem¬ 
bers,  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  comptroller,  and  a 
superintendent  of  common  schools,  all  elected  by  the 
legislature.  The  gubernatorial  age  must  not  be  under 
35,  and  he  must  possess  a  property  qualification  of 
$5,000,  and  have  been  a  resident  of  the  State  for  5 
years.  Ilis  emoluments  consist  of  a  furnished  dwtdling- 
house, and  a  salary  of  $3,000  per  annum.  The  legislature 
consists  of  a  Senate  of  50  members  elected  lor  2  years, 
ami  a  House  of  Commons  of  120  members  for  a  similar 
term.  Senators  must  each  own  300  acres  of  land  in  the 
co.,  from  which  they  are  elected,  and  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  100  acres.  The  legislature  meets 
biennially  at  Raleigh  on  the  second  Monday  in  Nov.,  and 
an  apportionment  of  representatives  is  made  once  in  20 
years;  that  of  the  Commons  being  basedon  federal  popu¬ 
lation,  that  of  the  Senate  on  taxation.  The  judiciary 
comprises  a  supreme  court  consisting  of  a  chief  justice 
and  2  associate  judges,  holding  3  courts  each  year;  and 
superior  or  circuit  courts,  7  in  number,  with  judges  ac¬ 
cordingly,  who  hold  court  bi-annually  in  each  county. 
The  judges  are  all  chosen  by  joint  ballot  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  also  the  attorney-general ;  the  former  during  good 
behavior,  and  the  latter  functionary  for  4  years.  The 
supreme  court  possesses  merely  an  appellate  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  while  the  judges  of  the  superior  court  have  com¬ 
plete  equity  of  jurisdiction.  The  salary  of  the  judges 
of  th**  supreme  court  is  $2,500  per  annum,  and  of  the 
superior  court,  $1,950,  and  $90  for  each  court  (over  12) 
held  on  a  circuit.  No  clergyman  engaged  in  his  calling, 
can  be  a  member  of  th  legislature  or  of  the  governor’s 
advisory  council.  —  Finances.  The  total  indebtedness  of 
the  State  is  stated  at  $34,095,045,  all  interest-bearing  at 
6  per  cent.,  payable  half-yearly.  Of  this  amount,  the 
sum  of  $17,215,015.  known  as  the  Old  Debt,  is  chargea¬ 
ble,  principal  and  interest,  on  the  general  income  of  the 
State,  and  consists  of  ante-war  bonds  totalizing  $8,378,- 
200,  and  post-war  bonds  amounting  to  $8,836,845.  The 
state  of  the  treasury  has  not  warranted  the  liquidation 
of  the  interest  on  the old  debt,”  and  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  fund  the  interest  due  thereon.  The  special 
tax  authorized  to  be  levied  by  the  several  acts  of  the 
legislature  is  equal  i it  the  aggregate  to  47*08  of  one  per 
cent,  on  the  entire  assessable  property  of  the  State, 
amounting,  on  a  near  estimate  founded  on  the  last 
census,  tc*  above  $250,000,000.  The  sum  that  will  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  interest  on  the  gross  amount  of  special 
tax-bonds  is  $1,177,000,  while  the  interest  is  only  $999,- 
600,  leaving  a  large  surplus  as  a  sinking  fund  —  Hail- 
roads.  The  principal  lines  of  railroad  are  the  North 
Carolina;  Raleigh  and  Gaston  ;  Wilmington  and  Weldon; 
Wilmington  and  Manchester;  Roanoke  Valley;  Western; 
Wilmington ,  Charlotte ,  and  Rutherford  ;  other  important 
roads  are  in  course  of  completion,  and  others,  again,  in 
projection. —  Education.  The  constitution  of  1868  pro¬ 
vides  for  free  public  schools  4  months  in  the  year,  to  he 
maintained  by  taxation, and  by  the  proceeds  of  a  fund  for 
which  an  appropriation  of  resources  is  made;  for  the 
freedom  of  the  State  University,  for  a  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  for  a  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  State  University  is  located  at  Chapel  Hill,  near 
Raleigh.  There  are  colleges  at  Forestville  and  in  Meck- 
lenburgh  co  ,  besides  more  than  4,000  free  public  schools, 
and  numerous  flourishing  private  academies.  —  Pop. 
(1870)  1,007,644. — Hist.  N.  (  '.  was  first  partially  colonized 
by  a  party  of  Englishmen  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
in  1585.  but  no  permanent  settlement  was  established 
until  1063.  when  Charles  II.  made  a  grant  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  which  now  forms  the  State,  to  8  English  noblemen. 
The  celebrated  philosopher  John  Locke  drew  up  its 
original  scheme  of  government,  which,  however,  did 
not  continue  in  operation  longer  than  2o  years.  In 


1674  the  population  was  about  4.000.  and  the  annual! 
product  of  tobacco  8,000.000  lbs.  Ill  1705  an  internecine  j 
conflict  took  place  among  the  colonists  with  reference 
to  the  claims  of  two  rival  governors.  From  1711  to, 
1713,  a  war  was  waged  with  the  Tuscaroras  and  other 
Indian  tribes,  who  were  ultimately  reduced  to  subjec¬ 
tion.  In  1769,  the  colony  declared  against  the  right  of  | 
the  home  government  to  levy  taxation.  N.  C.  sen t  j 
representatives  to  the  first  Continental  congress  in 
1774,  who  joined  in  the  declaration  of  colonial  rights. 
In  April,  1776,  N.C.  united  with  the  other  colonies  in! 
the  declaration  of  independence.  A  partisan  warfare 
next  ensued  between  the  patriots  and  the  loyalists, 
which  latter  were  in  strong  force  throughout  the  State. 
On  March  15,  1781,  the  American  Gen.  Greene,  with  a 
force  of  4,500  men,  was  defeated  at  Guilford  Court-House, 
by  a  body  of  British  troops,  2,000  strong,  commanded 
l>y  Lord  Cornwallis.  The  National  Constitution,  formed 
in  1787,  was  finally  adopted  in  1789.  The  State  sided 
witli  the  Confederates  during  the  Civil  War.  The  con¬ 
stitution,  as  amended  in  1875,  provides  for  the  election 
by  the  people,  for  four  years,  of  a  governor,  lieut.-gover-l 
nor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  public  instruction,  and  attorney -general.  The 
legislative  assembly  consists  of  50  senators  and  120  rep¬ 
resentatives,  elected  by  popular  vote  for  two  years;  the 
sessions  are  biennial,  the  first  Monday  in  January  in 
odd  years.  Judges  of  the  supreme  and  superior  courts  j 
are  elected  by  the  people  for  eight  years;  property  quali¬ 
fication  is  abolished  See  Sup.,  p.  1805. 

Nor  I  la  (  n*» t  i  bi<*.  in  Maine,  a  p.-vill.  of  Hancock  co. 

North  (  as  ll<‘.  in  N.  J'.,  a  p.-tvvp.  of  Westchester  co. 

North  ('eiitre  Hall,  in  Penn.,  a  vill.  of  Centre  co.  i 

North  Charleston,  in  N.  H.,  a  p.-v.  of  Sullivan  co.  j 

North  Chat'haiii,  in  Mass.,  a  p.-v.  of  Barnstable  co. 
— In  N.  }'.,  a  p.-vill.  of  Columbia  co. 

North  Clirlins'fortl.  in  Mass.,  a  p.-v.  of  Middlesex  co. 

North  C’lirl'sca.  in  Mass.,  a  p.-twp.  of  Suffolk  co. 

North  Chirhrstcr,  ( chitch'es-ter ,)  in  iX.  H.,  a  p.-vill. 
of  Merrimack  co. 

North  Clar'rmloii,  in  Vt .,  a  p.-v.  of  Rutland  co. 

North  4'lav'ton,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Miami  co. 

North  Fod'orus*  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of 
York  co. ;  po/>.  abt.  2.8U0. 

North  Folias'sett,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Norfolk  co.,  abt.  15  in.  S  E.  of  Boston. 

North  Col  lins,  in  New  York, a  township  of  Erie  co.; 
pop.  abt.  2.600. 

North  Colnni'bia,  in  California,  a  post-village  of 
Nevada  CO.,  abt.  9  m.  N.  of  Nevada. 

North  Corn 'wall,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of 
Litchfield  co.,  abt.  10  m.  N.W.of  Litchfield. 

North  Cove  Crock,  in  N.  Carolina,  enters  the  Ca¬ 
tawba  River  in  Burke  co. 

North  Cov'entry.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of 
Chester  co.  ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

North  Danville,  in  Nw  York,  a  township  of  Liv¬ 
ingston  co.;  pop.  (1870  4015. 

North  Dan  vers,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of  Essex 
co.,  abt.  I*  m.  N.E  by  E.  of  Boston. 

North  Dart'moiitf  h.  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village 
of  Bristol  co.,  abt.  56  m.  S.  of  Boston. 

North  Dix'inont.  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Penob¬ 
scot  co..  abt.  44  m.  N.E  of  Augusta. 

North  Dor'set.  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Ben¬ 
nington  co.,  abt.  22  m.  S.  of  Rutland. 

North  Dumbar  ton,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Merrimack  co.,  abt.  8  m  S  S  \\  of  Concord. 

North-east',  n.  The  point  between  the  north  and  east, 
at  an  equal  distance  from  each. 

— a.  Pertaining  to  the  north-east,  or  proceeding  from  that 
quarter. 

North-East,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Adams  county; 
pop.  abt.  2,300. 

North-East,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Orange  co. ; 
p  ep  abt.  1,800. 

North-East.  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Cecil  co., 
abt.  45  m.  N.E.  of  Baltimore. 

Norlh-Ea>4.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town- 
sliip  of  Dutcbess  co ,  about  95  m.  N.N.E.  of  New  York 
city  ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  3,500. 

North-East,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  and 
township  of  Erie  co.,  abt.  16  m.  N.E.  of  Erie;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  2,50n. 

North-East  e  rly.a.  Tn  ward,  or  from  the  north-east.! 

North-east  ern,  a.  Belonging  or  having  reference 
to.  or  being  in,  the  north-east,  or  in  a  direction  to  the 
north-east. 

North-East  Pass,  or  Balize,  in  Louisiana,  a  village 
of  Plaquemine  parish,  on  a  pass  of  its  own  name,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

North-East  Passage.  See  North-West  Passage. 

North-East  Stiver,  in  Maryland,  enters  Chesapeake 
Bay  from  Cecil  co. 

North  Eau  Claire,  in  HT5:co»sm, a  township  of  Eau 
Claire  co. ;  pop.  abt.  600. 

North  Eg'remont,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Berkshire  co.,  abt  17'»  rn.  W.  by  S.  of  Boston. 

North  El  ba,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Essex 
co. ;  pop  abt.  000. 

North  Ells'worth.  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Han¬ 
cock  co.,  abt.  75  m.  E.N  E.  of  Augusta 

North  er,  n.  f  Sp.  norU. J  A  heavy  gale  of  wind  blow¬ 
ing  from  the  north. 

Nortli'erliuess,  n.  State  of  being  northerly;  incli¬ 
nation  toward  the  north. 

North'erly,  a.  Northern;  being  toward  the  north. 
—  From  the  north. 

— arfe.  Toward  the  north.  —  In  a  northern  direction. — 
Issuing  from  a  northern  point. 

North  ern,  a.  [A.  S.  nordhem .j  Being  in  the  north 
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or  nearer  to  that  point  than  to  the  east  or  west. —  In  a 
direction  toward  the  north,  or  a  point  in  its  vicinity;  as 
to  steer  a  northern  course. 

Northern  Di'ver,  n.  ( Zool ).  See  Columuidal. 

Northern  lights.  See  Aurora  Borealis. 

Northern  Ci rears,  ( sir-kar #',)  a  prov.  of  British 
India,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  between 
Lat.  15°  and  20°  N.  Area,  17,009  sq.  m.  Pop.  2,995.500. 

Northerner,  v.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  t  lie  North. 
—  In  the  U.  States,  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  North¬ 
ern  States  of  the  Union; — correlative  to  Southerner. 

Northern  Eib'erties,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  former 
district  of  Philadelphia  co.,  now  iucluded  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

North'ernmost,  a.  Fixed  or  situated  at  the  point 
furthest  north. 

North  Fair'field.  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Som¬ 
erset  co..  abt.  18  m.  N.  of  Augusta. 

North  I'airha  ven,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of 
Bristol  co..  abt.  55  111.  S.  of  Boston. 

North  Earmonth,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village 
of  Barnstable  co.,  abt.  62  ni  S.S  E.  of  Boston. 

North  Farm'in^toii,  in  Michigan,  a  post-villaga 
of  Oakland  co  ,  about  21  ill.  N.W.  of  Detroit. 

Nort  ii  i  ayette',  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

North  I'er'rislnir^’,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of 
Addison  co  .  abt.  15  m.  S.  of  Burlington 

North  tield,  or  Nor'held,  in  Connect/rut,  a  village  of 
Fairfield  co.,  about  -’8  m.  W.S  W.  of  New  Haven.  —  A 
post  village  of  Litchfield  co.,  about  27  in.  W.  by  S.  of 
Hartford. 

North  field,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Co<>k  co.,  abt.  20  ni.  N.N.W.  of  Chicago;  pop.  of 
township,  abt.  8,000. 

North  field,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Boone  co., 
abt.  19  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

North  field,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Washington  co. ; 
pap.  a  I  t.  5*10. 

Nort  h'field.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town- 
sliip  ot  Franklin  co.,  abt.  100  ni.  W.byN.  of  Boston; 
pap.  of  township  abt.  2.200. 

Nort  h'field,  in  Michigun,  a  township  of  Summit  co. ; 
p  p.  abt.  2,200. 

Nort  h'field.  in  Mianesnta,  a  post-village  and  township 
oi  Rice  co.,  ai-t.  14  in.  N.E.  of  Faribault ;  pop.  of  towu- 
ship  abt.  1.600. 

Nort  h'field.  in  New  Hampshire,  a  township  of  Merri¬ 
mack  co  :  pop.  a!  t  1,300. 

Nort  h'field.  in  Nw  Jersey,  a  village  of  Essex  co. 

North  field,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Richmond 
co. :  pop.  abt.  7,< >00. 

North  field,  in  Chio,  a  post  township  of  Summit  co. ; 
pap.  abt.  1,800. 

No  ■-(li'lield.  in  1  "ermont.  a  post  village  and  township 
of  Washington  co..  abt.  10  in  S.  l»y  W.  ol  Montpelier; 
pop.  of  township  al  t.  5,200. 

North  field,  in  lEt.sconszw,  a  township  of  Jackson  co. ; 
pap.  abt.  00 

Nort  h'field  Forms,  in  Massachusetts,  n  post-village 
ol  Franklin  co  ,  abt.  82  in.  \V  N.W.  of  Boston. 

North  ford,  in  Connecticut,  a  post  village  of  New 
Haven  co  ,  abt.  12  m  N.E  of  New  Haven. 

North  Fork,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Izard  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  4oO. 

No  rt  h  1  ork,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Trinity 
co..  at  t.  13  m  \V.  ol  W'eaverville. 

North  Fork,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Vermilion  co., 
aid.  125  m.  K  by  N.  of  Springfield 

North  Fork,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Delaware  co. ; 
pap.  847. 

North  Fork,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Ashe 
co..  abt.  21 4  ni  W.  bv  N.  of  Raleigh. 

North  Frank  fort,  in  Marne,  a  village  of  Waldo  co., 
abt.  62  m  E.N.K  of  Augusta. 

North  Frank  lin,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Delaware  eo..  abt  78  in.  W.S.W.  of  Albany. 

North  (■al'veston,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of 
Kosriu-ko  co..  abt.  8  hi  N  W.  of  Warsaw. 

North  Garden*  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Albe¬ 
marle  co  .  aid  1  I  in  S.  by  W.  of  Charlottesville. 

North  Uo  shell,  in  Connecticut,  a  village  of  Litch¬ 
field  eo  .  abt.  35  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Hartford. 

North  Grau'hy.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of 
Ilarttord  co.,  abt.  20  m  N.N.W.  of  Hartford. 

North  Gran'ville,  in  N  w  Y  rk,  a  post-village  of 
Washington  co.,  abt.  65  m.  N.N  E.  of  Albany. 

North  Green 'bush,  in  New  York,  a  post-township 
of  Rensselaer  co. ;  pop.  abt.  4,509. 

North  Greenwieh,  ( gren'ij .)  in  Connecticut,  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  Fairfield  co  .  abt.  45  m.  W.S.W’.  of  New  Haven. 

North  Guilford,  lyhiVford,)  in  Connecticut,  a  post¬ 
village  of  New  Haven  co.,  abt.  12  in.  E.  by  N.  of  New 
Haven. 

North  Guilford,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Chenango  co..  abt.  50  in.  S.  by  W.  of  Utica 

North  l&ad'loy*  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-v’llage  of 
Hampshire  co.,  aid.  90  m.  W.  of  Boston. 

North  Ilainp'ton,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  ot  Peo¬ 
ria  co ,  abt.  1*  m.  N.  of  Peoria. 

North  blainp'ton,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  post-town¬ 
ship  of  Rockingham  co. ;  pop.  aid.  1,00b. 

North  BSanip'lon.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clarke 
co..  abt.  53  m  \V.  of  Columbus. 

North  BEar'persfield*  in  New  York,  a  post-village 
of  Delaware  co..  abt.  20  m.  N  N.E  of  Delhi. 

North  llart'laud.  In  Vermont ,  a  post-village  of 
Windsor  co  ,  abt  9  m.  N  of  Windsor. 

North  II  a'vetl.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  «ad 
township  of  New  Haven  co.,  abt.  5  m.  N.  of  New  Haven. 
Pop.  of  tow  nship  alA  1,900. 
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North  Ifa'ven.  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Knox 
co.;  pop.  aht.  1,300. 

North  Haverhill.  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village 
of  Grafton  co..  at»t.  46  in.  \V.  by  N.  of  Concord. 

Norlli  Hebron,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Washington  co..  abt.  65  in.  N.N.E.  of  Albany. 

North  Hec  tor,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Schuy¬ 
ler  co  ,  aht.  22  in.  W.N.W.  of  Ithaca. 

North  Heidelberg,  (hVdel-berg,)  in  Pennsylvania, 
a  post-township  of  Berks  co. ;  pop.  aht.  1,300. 

Nor  til  IB  snip's  toad,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village 
ami  township,  cap.  of  Queen  s  co.,  abt.  20  in.  E.  of  New 
York  city;  pop.  abt  7,500. 

North  Heit'dersnii,  in  Illinois .  a  post-village  and 
township  ol  Mercer  co  ,  abt.  136  in.  N.W  of  Springfield. 
North  1 1  o'  ro.  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship,  cap.  of  Grand  Isle  co.,  on  an  island  of  its  own  name, 
abt.  60  m.  N.W.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  of  twp.  abt.  N00. 
North  lloo'Mie.  in  New  York,  a  post- village  of  Rens¬ 
selaer  co.,  abt.  27  in.  N.  of  Troy. 

North  lltid  son.  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Es¬ 
sex  co  ,  abt.  106  m.  N.  of  Albany. 

North  Sliiiit'lii^don,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township 
of  Westmoreland  co  ;  pop.  abt.  1,1 00. 

North  Hy  de  Park,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of 
Lamoille  co.,  abt.  30  hi.  N.  of  Montpelier. 

North  In  dustry,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Stark 
co.,  abt.  4  ni.  S.  of  Canton. 

North  inyr.  n.  ( Nav .)  Distance  northward  from  a 
point  of  departure,  measured  on  a  meridian. 

( Astron .)  North  declination  of  any  heavenly  body. 
Norl  h  ington.  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Cumber¬ 
land  co.,  abt.  50  m.  S.  of  Raleigh.  —  A  village  of  Har¬ 
nett  co..  aht.  33  m.  S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

North  Jay.  in  Maine ,  a  post-village  of  Franklin  co., 
aht.  12  m.  S.S.W.  of  Farmington. 

North  Ken  iiehunk  Port,  in  Maine,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  York  co.,  aht.  so  in.  S  S  W.  of  Augusta. 

North  Kil  lingly  .  in  (Connecticut,  a  village  of  Wind¬ 
ham  co..  aht  4>  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Hartford. 

North  Kings  ton,  in  Rhode  Island,  &  township  of 
Washington  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,700. 

North  Lansing,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Tompkins  co.,  abt.  14  m.  N.  of  Ithaca. 

North  Law  rence,  in  New  York,  a  post- village  of 
St.  Lawrence  co.,  aht.  36  m.  E.  of  Ogdensburg. 

North  Lebanon,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  and 
township  of  Lebanon  co.,  abt.  25  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Harris¬ 
burg;  pop.  of  township  abt.  4,000. 

North  Leominster,  ( lemp'ster ,)  in  Massachusetts, 
a  po*t-village  of  Worcester  co.,  abt.  42  in.  W.N.W.  of 
Boston. 

North  Leslie,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Ingham  co., 
a l»t.  20  m  S.S.E.  of  Lansing. 

North  Lev'erett,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village  of 
Franklin  co..  abt.  82  m.  W.  by  N  of  Boston. 

North  Lew'isburx’,  in  Ohio,  a  post-vi llago  of  Cham¬ 
paign  co..  abt.  15  m  N.E.  of  Urbanna. 

North  Liberty,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  St. 

Joseph  co.,  abt.  15  m.  S.W.  of  South  Bend. 

North  Lib'erty,  in  Iowa,  n  post-village  of  Johnson 
co..  abt  y  in.  N.W  of  Iowa  City. 

North  Lib’erty*  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Adams  co.,  abt. 
87  m.  S.S.W.  of  Columbus. 

— A  post-village  of  Knox  co.,  abt.  50  m.  N.E  of  Columbus. 
North  Lim  i  n;;  ton.  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  York 
co.,  abt.  3  in.  N.  of  Limington. 

North  Livermore,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  An¬ 
droscoggin  co.,  abt.  25  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Augusta. 

North  Loardonderry,  in  New  Ha  mpshire,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Rockingham  co.,  aht.  25  in.  S.  E.  of  Concord. 
North  Lyme,  in  Connecticut,  a  post- village  of  New 
London  Co.,  abt.  35  in.  E  by  N  of  New  Haven. 

North  Madison,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of 
New  Haven  co.,  abt.  17  m  E.  by  N.  of  New  Haven 
Nort  h  JMad'ison,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  co.,  abt.  2  in.  N.  of  Madison  City. 

North  Jlaho'iiiiiyr,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Indiana  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,175. 

Nort  h'man,  n  One  of  the  Northmen,  q.  v. 

North  Man'chester.  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of 
Wabash  co.,  abt.  107)  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Indianapolis. 
North  Maiilieini,  (man'hinie.,)  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
township  of  Schuylkill  co. ;  pop  aht.  3,196. 

North  Marsh  field,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Plymouth  co.,  aht.  21  in.  S.E.  of  Boston. 
Northmen,  or  Nor'maiiH,  ft. />L  (Hist)  A  name 
applied  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  or 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  but  more  generally  re¬ 
stricted  to  those  sea-rovers  called  Danes  by  the  Saxons, 
who  sailed  on  piratical  expeditions  to  all  parts  of  the 
European  seas,  made  their  first  appearance  on  the  coast 
of  England  in  787. and  from  the  year  832  repeated  their  in¬ 
vasion  almost  every  year,  till  they  became  masters  of  all 
the  country  under  their  king  Canute  (7.  tn).  and  reigned 
in  England  during  the  next  fifty  years,  down  to  1012, j 
w  hen  the  Saxon  dynasty  was  restored  in  the  person  of  , 
Edward  the  Confessor.  A  Danish  invasion  penetrated 
to  the  Meuse  in  515.  hut  was  repelled.  The  victories  of 
Charlemagne  over  the  Saxons  led  to  a  league  being 
formed  between  that  people  and  the  Danes;  and  Gott¬ 
fried,  king  of  Jutland,  with  his  piratical  bands,  ravaged 
the  French  and  Spanish  coasts,  even  as  far  as  the  Straits  . 
of  Gibraltar.  Their  great  invasion  of  France,  however, 
did  not  take  place  till  841,  after  which  the  whole  coast  | 
of  W.  Europe,  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Guadalquivir,  fell  a 
prey  to  the  Northmen.  In  837,  they  had  sacked  Utrecht 
and  Antwerp,  ami  fortified  themselves  on  the  island  of 
Walchereu,  spreading  themselves  on  the  mainland. 
Flanders  was  obstinately  defended  :  hut  Friesland, 
Lower  Lorraine,  and  Neustria  fell  without  resistance. 


Roland  devastated  Holland,  and  appeared  upon  the 
Seine,  while  Gottfried  ravaged  the  valleys  of  the 
Meuse  and  Scheldt. 

Hastings,  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of 
Northmen,  sacked 
Bordeaux,  Lisbon, 
and  Seville,  defeat¬ 
ed  the  Moorish  con¬ 
querors  of  Spain  at 
Cordova,  overrun 
Italy  and  Sicily,  and 
crossed  the  straits 
into  Morocco.  In 
885.  they  laid  siege 
to  Paris,  but  were  at 
length  bought  off  Fig.  iy67.  —  Northmen's  gallky. 
by  Charles  the  Fat. 

Rollo.oneof  themostrenownedof  the  Normanchieftains, 
after  ravaging  Friesland  ami  the  countries  watered  by  the 
Scheldt,  accepted  the  hand  of  a  daughter  of  Charles  the 
Simple,  and  received  with  her,  under  the  tie  of  vassalage, 
possession  of  all  the  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  from 
the  Kpte  and  Eure  to  the  sea,  which  then  went  by  the 
name  of  Normandy.  They  rapidly  adopted  the  more 
civilized  form  of  life  that  prevailed  in  the  Frankish 
kingdom  —  its  religion,  language,  and  manners  —  but 
inspired  everything  they  borrowed  with  their  own  vital¬ 
ity.  Their  conquest  of  England,  in  1066,  gave  that 
country  an  energetic  race  of  kings  and  nobles,  on  the 
whole  well  fit  to  rule  a  brave,  sturdy,  hut  somewhat 
torpid  people  like  the  Anglo-Saxons.  But  though  the 
Normans  had  acquired  comparatively  settled  habits  in 
France,  the  old  passion  for  adventure  was  still  strong 
in  their  blood;  and  in  the  course  of  the  11th  century, 
many  nobles,  with  their  followers,  betook  themselves  to 
S.  Italy,  where  the  strifes  of  the  native  princes,  Greeks, 
and  Arabs,  opeued  up  a  fine  prospect  for  ambitious  de¬ 
signs.  In  1059,  Robert  Guiscard,  one  of  the  ten  sons  of 
the  Norman  count, Tancrcd  de  Hauteville,  all  of  whom 
had  gone  thither,  was  recognized  by  Pope  Nicholas  II 
as  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  in  1071  as  lord  of 
all  Lower  Italy.  His  brother  and  liegeman  Roger  con 
quered  Sicily,  1060-1089.  Roger  11.  of  Sicily  united  the 
two  dominions  iu  1127  :  but  in  the  person  of  his  grand¬ 
son,  William  II.,  the  Norman  dynasty  became  extinct, 
and  t lie  kingdom  passed  iuto  the  hands  of  the  lloheii- 
stauffen  family. 

North  Mention,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Monroe  co. 

North  M irt'dIeboroti£'li,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Plymouth  co.,  aht.  35  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Trenton. 

North  Middleton,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of 
Cumberland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

North  Middleton,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of 
Bourbon  co.,  abt.  10  in.  E.  of  Paris. 

North  Mon'mouth.  in  Maine ,  a  post-village  of 
Kennebec  co,  aht.  15  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Augusta. 

North  Montpelier,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of 
Washington  co.,  abt.  6  in.  N.  of  Montpelier. 

North'most,  a.  Northernmost;  situated  at  the  point 
furthest  north. 

North  Moiiii'tain,  in  Pennsylvania,  an  eminence  in 
Columbia  and  Lycoming  cos. — This  name  is  also  applied 
to  the  most  N.  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies  in  Pennsylvania, 
as  contradistinguished  from  South  Mountain. 

North  Moun  tain,  in  M'.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of 
Berkeley  co.,  al»t.  25  ni.  N.W.  of  Harper’s  Ferry. 

Nortli  Mount  Pleas'ant,  in  Mississippi,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Marshall  co.,abt.  15  in.  N.W.  of  Ilolly  Springs 

North  Mud  dy,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Jasper  co. ; 
pop.  aht.  1,200. 

North'ness,  n.  An  inclination  in  the  end  of  a  mag¬ 
netic  needle  to  point  to  the  north 

North  New  Port  land!  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of 
Somerset  co.,  abt.  50  in.  N.W.  of  Augusta. 

North  Now  Sa'lem,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Franklin  co.,  aht.  75  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Boston. 

Norl  li  Nor  wich,  (nor'ij,)  in  N  w  York,n  post-village 
and  township  of  Chenango  co.,  about  45  in.  S.S.W.  of 
Utica;  pop.  of  township  aht.  1,171. 

North  Ogden,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  post-village  of 
Weber  co.,  aht.  7  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Ogden  City. 

North  Orange,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Franklin  co.,  abr.  72  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Boston. 

North  Or'well,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Bradford  co.,  abt  14  m.  N.E.  of  Towanda. 

North  Ox'ford,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Worcester  co.,  aht.  50  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Boston. 

North  Par'i§,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Oxford  co., 
abt.  55  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Portland. 

North  l*ark,  in  Colorado  Territory.  See  Colorado. 

North  Par'son field,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of 
York  co.,  abt.  80  m.  S  W.  of  Augusta. 

North  Penn,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  former  township  of 
Philadelphia  co.,  now  included  within  the  chartered 
limits  of  Philadelphia,  aht.  in.  N.  of  the  State-Mouse. 

North  Pitts'ton.  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Kenne¬ 
bec  co.,  abt.  8  m.  S.S.E  of  Augusta. 

North  Plains,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Ionia 
co.;  pop.  aht.  1,400. 

North  lMymp'ton,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Plymouth  co  ,  abt.  32  in.  S.S.E.  of  Boston. 

North  Point,  in  Maryland,  a  promontory  having  on 
it  two  light-houses,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance  to 
Patansco  River. 

Nortli  Port,  a  village  of  Prince  Edward  co.,  prov.  of 
Ontario,  abt.  12  m.  S.E.  of  Belleville;  pop.  375. 

North'port,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Tuscaloosa 
co.,  abt.  105  in.  N.W.  of  Montgomery. 

North'port,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Noble  co., 
abt.  9  m.  N.E.  of  Albion. 
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North'port,  in  Maine ,  a  post-township  of  Waldo  co.; 
pap.  abr.  1 ,5oO. 

Nortliport,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Leele. 
naw  co.,  abt.  28  m.  N.  ol  Grand  T«  averse  City 

Nortliport,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  ol  Suffolk  co.f 
abt.  4o  m.  E.  by  N.  of  New  York  city. 

Nortliport,  in  Wisconsin,  n  post-village  of  Waupacca 
co.  abt.  60  m.  N.W.  of  Oshkosh. 

North  l*ot*'dam,  »n  New  York.  See  Rm  kktvili.e. 

North  l’rairie,  (  pra'ree,)  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of 
Knox  co  .  abt.  56  in.  N.W.  by  W.  of  Peoria. 

North  Prairie  Station,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Waukesha  co.,  aht.  31  in.  S  W.  of  Milwaukee. 

North  Pre»  colt,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-tillage  of 
Hampshire  co  ,  abt.  75  ni.  W.  by  N.  of  Boston. 

North  Prov'ideilCC,  in  hh<>dt  Island,  a  townsbipof 
Providence  co. ;  p>q>.  (1870)  20,494. 

North  Reart'iiijg-,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Middlesex  co.,  abt.  17  m.  N. of  Boston.  J\»p. 
of  township  (1870)  942. 

Nor  Hi  Relio'both.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Bristol  co.,  alit.  38  m.  S.  by  W.of  Boston. 

North  Riv'cr,  rises  in  Windham  co  ,  Vermont,  and 
flowing  generally  S.  into  Massachusetts,  enters  the  Deer¬ 
field  River  in  Franklin  co. 

North  River,  in  Alabama,  enters  the  Black  Warrior 
River  in  Tuscaloosa  co. 

North  River,  or  Upper  Three,  in  Iowa,  enters  De* 
Moines  River  in  Polk  co. 

North  River,  in  Massachusetts,  enters  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  from  Plymouth  co. 

Nortli  River,  in  New  York,  a  name  sometimes  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Hudson  River,  7.  v. 

North  River,  in  Virginia.  See  Cai  f  Pastufe  River. 

—  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Rap¬ 
pahannock  River,  7.  v. 

North  River,  in  W.  Virginia ,  enters  the  Cacapon 
River  in  Hampshire  co. 

North  River  Mills,  in  \V.  Virginia,  a  post-village 
of  Hampshire  co..  aht.  14  ni.  E.  of  Romney. 

North  Roeh'ester.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Plymouth  co..  abt.  46  m.  S  by  K.  of  Boston. 

North  Sa'lem.  in  Indiana,  a  post- village  of  Hendricks 
co  ,  abt.  30  in.  W.N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

North  Salem,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Linn  co. 

North  Salem,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  ami  town¬ 
ship  ol  Westchester  co.,  aht.  110  in.  S.  by  E.  of  Albany; 
pop.  of  township  aht.  2.5u0. 

North  Salem,  in  Oregon,  a  precinct  of  Marion  co.; 
pop.  aht.  1,100. 

North  Sand'wieh,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Barnstable  co.,  abt.  58  m.  S.S  E.  of  Boston. 

North  Sail  Ju  an,  in  California ,  a  post-village  of 
Nevada  co.,  abt.  12  m.  N.W.  of  Nevada  City;  pop.  abt. 
2,000. 

North  Seituate,  ( sit'u-at ,)  in  M  ssachu*etts,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Plymouth  co.,  abt.  20  m.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

North  Seituate,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-village  of 
Providence  co.,  abt.  10  m.  W.  of  Providence. 

North  Sea,  or  German  Ocean,  that  portion  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  extending  from  the  Straits  of  Dover  to  the 
Shetland  Islands,  having  E.  Norway  and  Denmark,  S. 
Hanover,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  France,  and 
W.  the  British  Islands.  Ext.  700  m.  long,  and  420 
broad.  It  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  by  the 
Straits  of  Dover  and  Pentland  Frith,  and  with  the  Bal¬ 
tic  by  the  Skager-rack,  theCattegat,  the  Sound,  and  the 
Great  and  Little  Belts.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Elbe,  Rhine,  We«er,  and  Scheldt,  on  the  E.,  and  the 
Thames,  Ouse,  Humber,  Tyne,  Tweed,  Forth,  and  Tay 
on  the  W.  Navigation  is  very  difficult  and  dangerous, 
owing  to  the  sand-banks  along  the  English  coasts,  and 
extending  N.E.  from  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  one  N.W. 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  besides  the  variety  of  cur¬ 
rents,  which  generally  show  a  tendency  towards  the 
N  E.,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  S.W.  winds.  The 
influence  of  tidal  currents  of  the  Atlantic  is  felt  in  the 
N  &  so  as  to  cause  a  rise  of  20  feet  in  the  actuary  of 
the  Humber.  The  fisheries  of  the  N.  S  are  important, 
and  employ  many  thousands  of  people.  Lights  both 
stationary  and  floating  are  placed  along  the  difficult 
parts  of  the  coasts  for  the  convenience  of  traffic,  which 
of  late  years  is  enormous. 

North  Soars  Tnont.  in  Maine,  a  post  village  of  Waldo 
co.,  aht.  11  m  W.  of  Belfast. 

Nortli  Sears'port.  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Waldo 
co..  abt.  8  111  N  by  E.  of  Belfast. 

North  Sorts’' wick,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Han¬ 
cock  co,  abt.  20  m.  S.S.W.  of  Ellsworth. 

North  Sow'ioliley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-town¬ 
ship  of  Beaver  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,900. 

North  Sharto.  in  Michigan,  a  post-  township  of  Gratiot 
co.:  P"P  aht.  700. 

North  Slieiian'go,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township 
of  Crawford  co. ;  pop.  aht.  1,100. 

North  Sirt'ney.  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Kennebec 
co..  abt.  14  m.  N.N.E.  of  Augusta. 

North  Som'ers,  in  Connecticut ,  a  village  of  Tolland 
co.,  abt  24  in.  N.N.E.  of  Hartford. 

North  Spen  cer,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Worcester  co.,  ant.  53  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Boston. 

North  Stam'ford,  in  (Connecticut,  a  post-village  of 
Fairfield  co.,  aht. 40  m.  S.E.  by  E.  of  New  Haven. 

North  Star,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-township  of  Gratiot 
co. ;  pop.  aht.  700. 

North  Stock 'hoi  ill,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
St.  Lawrence  co.,  abt.  8  m.  N.E.  of  Potsdam. 

North  Sto'uiiiji’l oil,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-township 
of  New  Loudon  co. :  pap-  abt.  2,600. 

North  Strabane,  ( stra-ban\ )  in  Pennsylvania ,  % 
towuship  of  Washington  co .\pop.  abt.  1,600. 
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Norlli  Stuke'ly.  a  village  of  Shefford  co.,  prov.  of 
Quebec,  abt.  24  m.  W.  of  Sherbrooke. 

Nor  Hi  SiMllmiy,  (sud'Oer-e,)  iu  Massachusetts ,  a  post- 
village  of  Middlesex  co.,  abt.  26  in.  VV.  by  N.  of  Boston. 

North  Swansea,  m  Massachusetts,  u  post-village  of 
Bristol  co.,  abt.  4b  in.  S.  by  W.  of  Boston. 

North  Tewkes  bury,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  village  of 
Middlesex  co.,  abt.  26  in.  N.N.YV.  of  Boston. 

North  Towao'da,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township 
of  Bradford  co.;  pop.  abt.  700. 

North  Tru'ro,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village  of 
B  irnstalde  co.,  abt.  60  in.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

North  Two  Stiver,  in  Missouri ,  enters  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  Irom  Marion  co. 

Northiim'herlaiiil,  (Dukes  of.)  See  Dudley 
and  Pkr*  y 

Nort  ini  iit'hcrlaiafl,  a  marit.  co.  of  the  N.E  of  Eng¬ 
land,  bordering  on  the  German  Ocean,  having  N.  a  small 
detached  portion  of  Durham,  which  separates  it  from 
Scotland  ;  S.  Durham,  and  \Y\  Cumberland.  Area ,  1,871 
flip  m.  The  surface  is  diversified,  and  the  soil  generally 
fertile.  Hirers.  Tyne,  Coquet,  Alne,  Blyth,  Wansbeck, 
and  Till.  Prod.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Cattle  are  extensively  reared.  Min.  Iron,  lead, 
and  coal.  O'tief  towns.  Nowcastle-on-Tyne,  Tynemouth, 
North  Shields,  and  Morpeth.  Pop.  343,025. 

Nort  Biuiaa 'her  la  Bid,  a  S.  co.  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  bor¬ 
dering  on  Lake  Ontario;  area ,  abt.  730  sq.  in.  Hirers. 
Trent  River,  and  several  smaller  streams.  Cup.  Cobourg. 
Pop.  (1871)  39,086. 

Northumberland,  a  co.  of  New  Brunswick,  Brit¬ 
ish  N.  America,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
Cap.  Miramichi.  Pop.  20,1 16  (18~1). 

Northumberland,  iu  yew  Hampshire,  a  post-vill. 
ami  township  of  Coos  co.,  abt.  110  m.  N.  of  Concord; 
p  p.  of  township  abt.  900. 

Northumberland,  in  New  York,  a  post-township 
of  Saratoga  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,700. 

Northumberland,  in  Pennsylvania ,  an  E.  central 
co.;  area,  abt.  500  sq.  in.  Hirers.  North  and  West 
Branches  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  Shainokin, 
Mahanoy,  and  Mahan  tango  creeks.  Surface,  hilly  and 
mountainous ;  soil,  in  the  valleys  very  fertile.  Min. 
Iron,  limestone,  ami  coal.  Chp.Sunbury./b;).(1870)  41,440. 

—  A  post-borough  of  the  above  co.,  abt.  66  in.  N.  of  Harris¬ 
burg.  —  A  township  of  Wyoming  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Northumberland,  in  Virginia,  an  E.  co.,  bordering 
on  Chesapeake  Bay  ;  area,  abt.  150  sq.  ill.  Hirers.  ‘Po¬ 
tomac  River,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Surfice ,  nearly 
level ;  soil ,  moderately  fertile.  Cap.  Ueathsville.  Ibp. 
abt.  8,500. 

Northumberland,  a  marit.  co.  of  E.  Australia,  in 
New  South  Wales,  having  N.  the  river  Hunter,  S.  the 
Hawkesbury,  ami  E.  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean;  area,  2,312 
8< j.  m.  Surface ,  mountainous.  Coal  is  the  principal 
product.  Chief  towns.  Newcastle,  Maitland,  Singleton, 
and  Morpeth.  Pop.  11,000. 

Northumberland  tape,  iu  S.  Australia;  Lat.  38° 
3'  S.,  Lon  1 10°  37'  E. 

Nort hiim'berland  In  let,  a  bay  of  British  N. 
America,  between  Cumberland  Island  and  Frobisher 
Strait;  Lat.  65°  N  .  Lon.  05°  w 

Northumberland  Islands,  near  the  N.E.  coast 
of  Australia;  Lat.  21°  52'  aiid  22°  8.,  Lon.  149°  47'  to 
1  .0°  37'  E. 

Northum  berland  Strait,  separates  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island  from  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
British  N.  America. 

Nort  hum  hria,  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  English 
heptarchy,  comprehending  the  cos.  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  York,  Westmoreland,  and  the  S.E.  part  of  Scot¬ 
land.  It  was  conquered  in  867  by  the  Danes,  who  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  supreme  power  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Elder  iu  922. 

Northum  brian,  n.  ( G>og .)  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  the  English  county  of  Northumberland. 

— a.  Belonging  or  having  reference  to  Northumberland, 
England,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

North  Ini  on.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Fay¬ 
ette  co. :  p  </).  abt.  1,749. 

North  U'nity,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  of  Leelo- 
n  iw  co..  abt.  19  in.  N.W.  of  Grand  Traverse  City. 

North  Vassal  boron  ^li,  in  Maine,  a  post-village 
of  Kennebec  co.,  abt.  16  in.  \  N.E.  of  Augusta. 

North  Ver'non,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Jen¬ 
nings  co.,  abt.  73  m.  W.  by  8.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

North'ville.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Litch¬ 
field  co..  abt.  18  m.  N.  by  E  of  Danbury. 

No rt  It  vi  lie,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
La  8  tile  co..  abt.  65  m.  S.S.W.  of  Chicago;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  2.500. 

Norlhville,  in  Iowa,  a  posh  village  of  Greene  co.,  abt. 
12  m.  N.W.  of  Jefferson. 

North  v ill  e,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co., 
abt  -7  in  W.N.W  of  Detroit. 

Norlhville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Cayuga  co.,  abt. 
2(1  in.  8.  oy  W.  of  Auburn. 

— A  post-vill  ige  of  Fulton  co..  abt  55  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

North  Will'd i>bor<tU*»‘ll,  in  Maine,  a  post-village 
of  Lincoln  co..  abt.  *2>  in.  E  S.E.  of  Augusta. 

NorlhWard,  a.  Being  towards  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  north. 

Nortli'ward,  Xortll' wards,  adv.  Towards  the 
north. 

North  wardly,  a.  Having  a  direction  toward  the 
north. 

— adr.  In  a  northern  direction. 

North  Washington.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village 
of  Butler  co.,  abt.  14  in.  N.E.  by  E.  of  Butler. 

— -A  post-village  of  Westmorelaud  co.,  abt.  25  m.  E.  by  N. 
of  Pittsburg. 
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North  Water'ford,  in  Maine.,  a  post-village  of  Ox- 
turd  co.,  abt.  16  m.  W.  by  8.  of  Paris. 

North  Way  no,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Kennebec 
co.,  abt.  16  in.  W.N.W.  of  Augusta. 

North  -  west,  n.  The  point  in  the  horizon  between 
the  north  ami  west,  and  equi-distaut  from  each. 

— a.  Pertaining  to  the  point  between  the  north  and  west; 
being  iu  the  north-west ;  as,  the  north-west  passage. 

— Proceeding  from  the  north-west ;  as,  a  nort/t-west  wind. 

North- Went,  iu  Indiana,  a  township  of  Orange  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  84U. 

North-  West,  in  Ohio ,  a  post- township  of  Williams  co. ; 
pop  abt.  1,138. 

North  -  West  and  North  -  East  Passages. 

(6 leog  )  The  report  of  the  fabulous  wealth  of  tne  re¬ 
gions  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  in  the 
southern  latitudes  of  Asia,  excited  the  attention  of  the 
other  maritime  nations  of  Europe,  aud  prompted  them 
to  send  out  expeditions  to  the  East  Indies  tor  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  a  share  iu  the  lucrative  traffic  of 
which  Spain  had  hitherto  po.>sessed  the  monopoly.  But 
the  latter  nation  having  at  that  lime  the  complete 
command  of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans,  attempts 
were  made  to  find  a  North-East  passage,  by  coasting 
along  the  N.  of  Europe  and  Asia,  or  a  North-  West  pas¬ 
sage  by  sailing  N.W.  across  the  Atlantic.  —  The  first 
expedition  to  discover  a  route  to  Eastern  Asia  by  coast¬ 
ing  along  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  was  dispatched 
from  England  under  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  in  15o5,  and. 
which,  after  discovering  Nova  ifembla  ig.c.),  was  laid 
up  in  winter-quarters  oil  the  coast  oi  Lapland,  where  the 
crew  were  frozen  to  death.  Other  expeditions  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  Burroughs  iu  1556,  and  by  Petty  and  Jackman 
ill  1580.  William  Barentz  made  three  voyages  tor  this 
purpose  on  behalf  of  the  Dutch  government,  between 
1594  and  1596;  and  Henry  Hudson,  iu  1608,  resumed 
the  attempt  for  tiie  English.  In  lt>09  he  conducted 
a  Dutch  expedition,  and  in  1670  a  voyage  was  under¬ 
taken  for  the  same  nation  by  Wood.  Behring  made  an 
abortive  attempt  in  1741,  and  several  sledge  expeditions 
sent  out  by  the  Russian  government  (1820-1823;  estab¬ 
lished  the  impossibility  of  opening  the  passage  iu  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  alternations  of  open  sea  with  fields  ot 
ice.  —  The  idea  that  a  shorter  track  to  India  might  he 
discovered  than  that  around  the  Cape  ol  Good  Hope, 
w«is  first  broached  by  John  Cabot  about  1496,  and  iu 
1500  tiie  Portuguese  dispatched  the  first  expedition  sent 
out  for  tiie  express  purpose  of  discovering  the  passage, 
under  the  command  of  Gaspar  de  Cortereal  But  the 
first  success  was  achieved  by  Capt.  John  Davis  who  dis¬ 
covered  the  strait  which  bears  his  name,  1586-1588. 
Henry  Hudson,  who  had  previously  been  unsuccessful 
in  discovering  an  E.  passage,  followed  in  1610,  and  dis¬ 
covered  Hudson's  Strait  and  Bay.  Baffin,  a  skilful  navi¬ 
gator,  who  accompanied  Captain  By  lot  on  his  second 
voyage  in  1616,  discovered  the  hay  which  hears  his 
name.  Elated  by  these  discoveries,  and  encouraged  by 
the  reward  of  $100,000  promised  by  the  English  Par¬ 
liament  to  the  fortunate  discoverer,  iu  1743  new  ex¬ 
peditious  were  set  on  foot.  In  IMS  the  English  Ad¬ 
miralty  took  up  the  search,  and  an  expedition  was  dis¬ 
patched  under  Capt.  ltoss,  when,  lie  being  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  another  sailed  in  the  following  year  under  Lieut. 
Parry,  who  succeeded  in  reaching  Lon.  110°  W.  in 
Melville  Sound.  In  1829,  Capt.  Sir  John  Ross,  after  a 
dilficult  voyage,  reached  a  point  200  ni.  from  Point 
Turnagain  (Lon.  109°  W.)  in  the  course  of  which  voy¬ 
age  he  discovered  the  Magnetic  Pole.  Other  expedi¬ 
tions  met  with  but  indifferent  success  until  the  ill-fated 
expedition  of  Sir  John  Franklin  in  1845.  The  interest 
created  throughout  Europe  and  the  U.  States  by  the  loss 
of  this  navigator,  caused  (lie  equipment  ol  seven  ditterent 
expeditions  in  1850,  as  well  to  clear  up  the  mystery  at¬ 
tending  his  fate,  as  to  further  the  cause  of  science. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  of  these  were  that  under 
Capt.  McClure,  and  the  American  expedition  under 
Lieut.  Dellaven,  and  Dr.  Kane.  The  former  sailed  from 
Plymouth,  England,  in  Jan.  I860,  and  reached  Behring's 
Strait  iu  August,  the  same  year.  Sailing  E.  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring,  they  became  fixed  in  the  ice  60  m.  W.  of 
Barrow’s  Strait,  whence  they  were  rescued  by  Sir  Edward 
Belcher,  who  had  been  sent  to  their  assistance  in  185*2. 
Belcher,  who  had  reached  Melville  Sound  by  the  E.  pas¬ 
sage  through  Lancaster  Sound  and  Barrow’s  Strait,  re¬ 
turned  by  the  same  route,  and  thus  McClure  had  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  who  had  penetrated  the  West¬ 
ern  passage.  Several  expeditions  within  the  last  tew 
years  have  been  dispatched  from  the  1).  States,  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Germany,  Ac., —  both  under  government 
authority,  and  by  private  enterprise. —  but,  so  far,  with 
no  important  or  practical  results  in  a  scientific  or  com¬ 
mercial  point  of  view.  At  all  events,  this  Arctic  pas¬ 
sage  of  communication  would  appear,  at  the  present 
tim<\  to  possess  decreased  importance,  owing  to  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  Pacific  railroads  and  other 
routes  of  travel.  See  Franklin  (Sir  John),  page  1005, 
and  Nordenskjoi.d,  page  1805. 

North- west'erly,  a.  Toward  or  from  the  north-west.. 

North-western  Provinces,  one  of  tin*  grand 
political  divisions  of  British  India,  comprising  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Delhi,  Agra,  Allahabad,  Benares,  Meerut,  and 
Rohilcnnd  (7  r.) ;  Lat.  bet  ween  21°  17'  and  31°  6'  N., 
Lon.  73°  2'  and  84°  40'  E. ;  area,  72,000  sq.  m.  Ibp. 
31 .000,000. 

North-WPSt'crn,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  being  in  the 
north-west,  or  in  a  direction  thereto;  as  the  London 
and  North-  Western  bail  way 

North  Wcy'inontli.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Norfolk  co.,  abt.  IS  in.  S.  by  VV.  of  Boston. 

North  White  Creek,  in  New  York,  a  village  of 
Washington  co.,  abt.  36  m.  N.E.  of  Albany. 
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North  White'liall,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-town- 
slop  ot  Lebigh  co. ;  pop.  abt.  5.000. 

North  Wil  ua,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  co.,  abt.  20  m.  E.N  K.  of  Watertown. 

North-wind,  n.  The  norther ;  tbe  wind  that  blows 
from  the  north  :  figuratively,  Boreas. 

North  Wind  Iiam,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-village  of 
Windham  co.,  abt.  00  111.  E  by  S.  ol  llartlurd 

North  Windham,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Cum¬ 
berland  co.,  abt.  17  m.  N.W.  of  Portland. 

North  wood,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Worth  co. ; 
pop.  440. 

North  wood,  in  New  Hampshire,  &  township  of  Rock¬ 
ingham  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,900. 

Norlliwood.  iu  Ohio,  u  village  of  Logan  co.,  abt.  64  m. 
N.W.  of  Columbus. 

North  Wood  stock,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village 
of  W  indham  co.,  abt.  46  111.  K.N.E.  ot  Hartford. 

North  Wreillli'aill,  ill  Massachusetts,  A  post-village 
of  Norfolk  co..  ubt.  23  111.  8.W.0I  Boston. 

North  Yam  Hill.  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Yam 
Hill  co.,  abt.  7  111.  N.W’  of  La  Fayette. 

North  Yarmouth,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of 
Cumberland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Nor'tou,  Caroline  Elizabeth  Sarah,  an  English  poet¬ 
ess,  and  grand-daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  R.  Brinsley 
Sheiidan  (7.  r.),  was  u  in  1808.  From  a  very  early  age 
she  manifested  the  literary  talents  hereditary  in  her 
family  by  the  production  of  the  Dandies'  Lout,  a  witty 
brochure,  with  illustrations  from  her  own  designs.  'I  he 
Sorrows  of  Rosalie  appeared  shortly  after  her  marriage 
in  1829,  with  the  lion.  G.  C  Norton,  a  union  productive 
of  unhappiness.  Of  her  numerous  subsequent  works, 
the  Child  of  the  Islands,  a  poem  <  18*6;:  the  t  ndyiny  One, 
a  poem  based  on  tbe  legend  ot  tbe  “Wandering  Jew,” 
(1853);  limyen  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  Limy  ot  J.u  (jaraye 
(R61),  are  the  most  important  D.  (Lady  Stirling  Max- 
well)  1877. 

Nor  ton,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Kankakee  co. ;  pop.  500. 
— A  twp.  of  Tazewell  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

Nor'ton,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Bris¬ 
tol  co.,  abt  27  in.  S.W.of  Boston  ;  pop.  ol  twp., abt.  2,300. 

Nor'ton.  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Muskegon  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  3o0. 

Nor  ton,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  about 
34  in.  N.  of  Columbus.  —  A  township  of  Summit  co.; 
pop.  abt.  2.200. 

Nor'ton  Centre,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Summit 
co.,  abt.  120  m.  N  E.  of  Columbus. 

Nor  ton  Sound,  in  Ala  ka,  an  extensive  inlet  of 
Behring  Sea,  between  Lat.  62°  and  65°  N  .  Lon.  161°  and 
167°  VV.  It  has  Cape  Rodney  on  the  N.,  Cape  Romanoff 
on  the  S..  and  is  200  m.  wide  at  ils  month  ;  extending 
inland  abt.  200  in.  Discovered  l»y  Captain  Cook  in  1778. 

Nor'tonsvi  I  le,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Albemarle 
co..  abt.  30  m.  E  of  Staunton. 

Nor  ton  %  il  le,  in  Michigan ,  a  village  of  Ottawa  co., 
abt  96  m.  N.W  .  of  Lansing. 

Nor'val,  a  village  of  lialton  co.,  prov.  of  Ontario,  abt 
27  m.  VV.  of  Toronto. 

Nor'vell,  in  Michigan,  a  post- village  of  Jackson  co., 
abt.  22  m.  N.N  VV.  of  Adrian. 

Norw  alk,  (nor'wok.)  in  Connecticut,  a  small  river  flow¬ 
ing  into  Long  Island  Sound  from  Fairfield  co. 

— A  p<*st-borough  and  township  of  Fairfield  co..  abt.  ?2  m. 
VV.S.VV.  of  New  Haven;  pop  of  township (1870)  12,123. 

Nor'walli.  in  lava,  a  post-village  of  VVairen  co.,  abt. 
12  111.  S  of  Des  Moines. 

Nor  walk,  iu  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township,  cap. 
of  Huron  co.,  abt.  100  m.  N.  by  L.  of  Columbus;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  4, *200. 

Nor  way.  [Norw.  Norge. ;  Ger.  Norwegeti.]  A  kingdom 
of  N.  Europe,  forming  the  VV.  portion  of  the  great  Scan¬ 
dinavian  peninsula,  and  at  present  united  to  the  crown 
of  Sweden.  It  extends,  including  Norwegian  Lapland, 
between  Lat.  5S°  and  71°  N.,  and  Lon.  5°  31°  E. :  having 
Russian  Lapland  and  Sweden  E  :  the  Skager- rack  S., 
separating  it  from  Denmark  ;  and  the  North  Sen  and 
Atlantic  and  Arctic  oceans  VV’.  and  N.  Its  entire  length, 
from  the  Naze,  its  most  S.  promontory,  to  the  North 
Cape,  is  upwards  of  1,100  m.  Its  breadth  varies  greatly. 
In  Norrland,  near  its  N.  extremity,  it  may  average  abt. 
50  m.;  but  towards  the  S  it  is  as  much  as  *250  m.  The 
coast  is  extensive,  and  deeply  indented  with  openings, 
called  fiords  or  firths.  A  rea,  121,807  sq  in.  Desc.  N.  is 
divided  into  18  prove.,  and  presents  a  very  uneven  sur¬ 
face.  comprising  a  succession  of  mountains  and  valleys; 
the  former  in  general  barren  and  uninhabited;  the  lat¬ 
ter  not  deficient  in  the  products  of  a  high  latitude.  The 
line  of  separation  between  N.  and  Sweden  is  very  clearly 
marked  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  extending  above  1,000 
m.  from  N.  to  8..  ami  composed  of  several  ridges.  These 
form  the  watershed  of  the  peninsula,  and,  on  the  side  of 
N ,  descend  abruptly,  and  throw  off  ranges  to  the  N. 
and  W.  The  S.  part  of  this  range  is  called  tbe  Norrska 
Piel/en,  the  N.  part  being  known  as  the  Kiolen  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  centre  as  the  Dovre- Fj- Id  '1  he  highest 
summits  are  those  of  Skagstols  Tind  and  Smehoettn, 
both  above  8.000  feet. —  Hirers.  Numerous,  and  of  diffi¬ 
cult  navigation,  being  either  mountain  torrents,  or  in¬ 
terrupted  in  their  passage  by  rapids  and  falls.  The 
principal  are  the  Glommen  and  the  Tana.  —  Lakes.  Ex¬ 
tremely  numerous.  The  most  remarkable  an*  those  of 
Miosen,  Foeniund.  and  Sperdillen.  —  Ctim.  Not  severe 
throughout.  In  the  mountains  the  cold  of  winter  is 
intense.  On  the  sea  coast  the  atmosphere  is  softened  by 
the  W.  breeze,  and  is  often  less  cold,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  than  in  the  interior  of  Germany.  There  is  no 
spring,  however,  and  the  summer  is  both  very  hot 
and  dry.  —  I*rod.  Flax  aud  hemp  are  raised  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  others  barley  imd  oats.  The 
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pastures  are  pretty  good,  and  cattle  are  reared  and  ex- ' 
ported  in  numbers;  but  the  main  article  of  export  is1 
timber.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  forests  of  pine, 
ash,  but  in  particular  of  tir,  which  grows  over  almost 
all  the  country.  The  horses  are  small  but  hardy;  goats 
are  more  plentiful  than  sheep  ;  swine  are  not  abundant. 

—  Min.  Iron  and  copper  of  a  very  superior  quality.  be-| 
sides  lead,  some  silver,  and  marble.  Stone  for  building,  I 
and  slate,  are  in  great  abundance;  and  the  loadstone,  or 
natural  magnet,  is  also  frequently  found  and  exported.  j 

—  Zool.  In  Norwegian  Lapland,  the  reindeer  forms  the 
Sole  wealth,  and  almost  the  only  source  of  the  subsist¬ 
ence  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  mountains  and  lorests 
are  numbers  of  beasts  of  prey,  such  as  bears,  wolves,  | 
lynxes,  and  foxes.  Water-fowl,  especially  the  eider- 
duck,  are  very  plentiful.  During  the  hot  season,  mos¬ 
quitoes  are  almost  as  troublesome  as  they  are  in  tropical 
countries.  —  Manuf.  The  only  works  of  industry  pos- 1 
sessed  by  N.  are  forges,  foundries,  glass-houses,  potash- 
refineries,  and  saw-mills.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
import  the  various  articles  they  are  in  want  of.  The  I 
fisheries  are  extensive,  and  may  be  considered,  after 
timber  and  iron,  the  chief  support  of  the  export  trade. 
The  herring  and  cod  fisheries  are  the  principal  branches.  | 

—  Inhabitants .  The  Norwegians  are  a  hardy,  sober, 
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honest,  and  hospitable  people,  of  Teutonic  origin,  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  in  their  habits,  and  so  wedded  to  the 
customs  of  their  forefathers,  that  the  costume  in  vogue 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  is  still  to  be  found  in  use 
in  many  of  the  remote  parishes  at  the  present  day,  (Fig. 
1968;)  at  the  same  time,  the  dress  of  every  district  is 
different,  so  that  the  locality  of  a  man’s  residence  is 
known  by  the  color  or  peculiarity  of  the  dress  he  wears. 
With  the  exception  of  some  230  Mormons,  all  the  Nor¬ 
wegians  belong  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  —  Principal 
towns.  Christiania,  the  cap  ,  and  Bergen. — Govt.  Though 
N.  is  under  the  same  crown  as  Sweden,  it  differs  greatly 
from  that  country  in  the  form  of  its  government.  The 
constitution,  proclaimed  Nov.  4, 1814,  is  one  of  the  most 
democratic  in  Europe.  According  to  its  terms,  the 
whole  legislative  and  part  of  the  executive  power  of  the 
realm  is  in  the  St»*rthing  (from  s tor,  great,  and  thing , 
court)  of  the  realm,  the  representative  of  the  sovereign 
people.  The  king  has  the  nominal  command  of  the 
land  and  sea  forces,  but  can  make  few  appointments, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  governor-general,  is  not 
allowed  to  nominate  any  but  Norwegians  to  public 
olfiees  under  the  crown.  He  can  only  remit  punishment 
of  death,  and  not  grant  a  complete  pardon  to  criminals 
condemned  by  Norwegian  courts  of  law.  The  king 
possesses  the  right  of  veto  over  laws  passed  by  the 
“Storthing,”  but  only  for  a  limited  period.  The  royal 
veto  may  be  exercised  twice;  but  if  the  same  bill  pass 
three  successive  times,  it  becomes  the  law  of  the  land 
without  the  assent  of  the  sovereign.  The  king  is  for¬ 
bidden  to  grant  any  titles,  dignities  ami  prerogatives, 
or  to  create  an  hereditary  nobility.  The  latter  was  abol¬ 
ished  by  law  in  the  “Storthing”  of  1821.  —  Finances. 
The  budget  for  the  year  1869  provided  for  a  revenue  of 
$6,661,100,  and  an  expenditure  to  the  same  amount. 
—  Army  and  Navy.  The  regular  army  is  composed  of 
12,150  men,  who  are  forbidden  to  set  foot  in  the  sister 
kingdom.  There  is  also  a  corps  of  volunteers  number¬ 
ing  7,000  members.  The  naval  force  of  N.  consists  of 
three  steam-frigates,  of  41  and  50  guns,  eight  steam- 
corvettes,  of  14  guns  each,  and  127  gunboats.  In  the 
session  of  1806,  the  “Storthing”  resolved  to  raise  the 
navy  to  156  vessels  of  war,  with  500  guns  and  4,000  men, 
exclusive  of  the  naval  reserve.  The  navy  is  manned  by 
conscription.  All  sea-faring  men  and  inhabitants  of 
seaports,  between  the  ages  of  30  and  60,  are  enrolled 
on  the  lists  of  either  the  active  fleet  or  naval  militia. 
The  numbers  on  the  register  amounted  to  above  60,000 
men  at  the  end  of  1867.  Pop.  Jan.  1876,  1,802,882. 
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Nor'way,  in  Illinois,  a  poet-village  of  La  Sallo  co.,  abt. 
13  in.  Ji.N.E  of  Ottawa. 

Nor'way,  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  White  co.,  abt.  85  in. 
N.YV.  of  Indianapolis. 

Nor  w  ay,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Winnebago  co  ;  pop.  127. 
Nor'way,  in  Maine,  a.  post-village  and  tow  nship  of  Ox- 
lord  co.,  abt.  45  m.  YY .  by  5S.  ot  Augusta;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  2,500. 

Nor  way,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Fillmore  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,400. —  A  post-village  of  (Joodhue  co.,  abt.  16  in.  E. 
of  Faribault. 

Nor  way,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Herkimer  co.,  abt.  20  in.  N.E.  of  Utica:  cop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  1,800. 

%T«»r'»vay,  in  Wisconsin,  n  post-village  of  Racine  co., 
abt.  80  in.  K.S.E.  of  Madison. 

Nor  we  gian,  a.  ( Gtog .)  Pertaining  or  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  Norway. 

—n.  (Gtog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Norway. 
N'orwe'ti'iaui,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Schuyl¬ 
kill  co.;  pop.  abt.  3,071. 

Norwegian  Language  ami  Literature. 

The  ancient  Norwegian  tongue  wus  formerly  the  com¬ 
mon  language,  with  only  trifling  variations  of  dialect, 
of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  With  the  advent 
of  Christianity,  however,  about  the  10th  century,  this 
language  was  by  degrees  supplanted  by  the  modern 
Danish,  and  only  found  a  permanent  abiding-place  in 
Iceland,  where  it  is  still  spoken  in  its  purity;  and  hence 
it  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  Icelandic.  Norway, 
in  consequence  of  her  remote  situation,  retains  the  oid 
tongue  longer  than  either  of  her  sister  kingdoms.  The 
lew  media* val  Norwegian  documents  that  still  exist,  do 
not  exhibit  any  important  grammatical  changes  until 
about  the  time  of  the  annexation  of  Norway  to  Den¬ 
mark,  towards  the  close  of  the  14th  century.  But  from 
this  time  the  influence  of  the  governing  nation  was 
such  that  a  rapid  transformation  took  place,  and  soon 
utter  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  the  written  lan¬ 
guage  and  speech  of  the  higher  classes  became  identical 
with  those  of  Denmark.  At  present,  the  Danish  is  the 
language  of  the  people  generally;  but  among  the  peas¬ 
antry.  and  in  the  more  remote  districts,  the  old  Norse 
language  is  still  spoken  in  various  dialects,  diverging 
more  or  less  in  their  structure  from  the  ancient  tongue. 
The  different  Norwegian  dialects  have  been  classed  in 
three  divisions,  corresponding  to  the  natural  divisions 
ot  the  country:  the  Nordenff Idsk  group,  comprising 
those  spoken  in  the  province  of  Drontheini  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  northern  provinces;  the  Veslen fjtldsk  group,  or 
those  spoken  west  of  the  mountains,  in  Bergen  and  the 
western  portion  of  Christiansand ;  and  the  Sondenfjeldsk 
group,  including  those  spoken  in  southern  Norway,  or 
to  the  east  of  the  mountains.  Of  these  three  divisions, 
the  second  approaches  nearest  to  the  Icelandic,  while 
the  last-named,  lying  nearer  to  Christiania,  has  been 
most  largely  influenced  by  the  Danish.  All  of  them 
possess  some  peculiarities  in  common  which  distinguish 
them  from  the  written  speech.  The  earliest  literature 
of  the  northern  countries  is  of  an  antiquity  vastly  re¬ 
mote;  consisting  of  those  accounts  of  their  gods  and 
heroes  which  had  been  banded  down  from  age  to  age  l»y 
a  class  of  jioets  and  oral  historians,  educated  for  the 
purpose,  and  styled  Scalds  and  Sagamen.  This  system 
of  oral* tradition  continued  till  the  introduction  of  let¬ 
ters  with  Christianity.  But  the  Christianity  which  was 
introduced  displayed  so  great  an  antipathy  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  literature,  or  traditional  lore  ot  the  country,  as 
being  inseparably  mixed  with  the  paganism  of  the 
people,  that  almost  every  trace  of  it  was  rooted  out. 
Fortunately,  some  of  the  grand  and  curious  literary 
monuments  of  this  period  were  preserved  by  such  of 
the  Scandinavians  as  had  fled  to  Iceland  from  the  op¬ 
pression  of  some  of  their  conquering  monarchs,  and  who 
there  maintained  a  greater  independence  of  the  Romish 
Church.  There  the  ancient  order  and  arts  of  the  Scalds 
were  preserved.  Samund  Sigtusson,  surnanied  “  Frode,” 
or  the  “  Learned,”  who  flourished  in  the  latter  hall  Of  the 
1 1  tli  century,  wrote  down  all  that  remained  of  the  great 
mythologic  and  heroic  poems  of  the  ancient  Scalds, 
under  the  name  of  the  Elder,  or  Rhythmical  Edda. 
After  him  followed  Ari  II inn  Frode,  who  began  the 
chronicles  of  Iceland  in  the  Landnama  Bok ;  and 
Snarro  Sturleson,  the  author  of  the  Second  or  Prose 
Edda  and  the  // eimskringla ,  or  chronicles  of  the  kings 
of  Norway.  These,  with  a  great  number  of  romantic 
and  popular  sagas,  constitute  the  mass  of  the  ancient 
Norse  literature,  which,  escaping  the  annihilating  hands 
of  the  Roman  priests  in  that  remote  island,  which  re¬ 
mained  an  independent  republic  till  1261,  astonished 
the  learned  world  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  by  their 
discovery  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  (See 
Howitt's  History  of  Northern  Literature.)  During  her 
political  connection  with  Denmark,  and  as  using  the 
language  of  that  country,  Norway,  though  she  produced 
a  number  of  writers,  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  any  dis¬ 
tinct  literature  of  her  own.  The  writings  of  her  histo¬ 
rians,  poets,  and  men  of  science,  properly  form  a  part 
of  Danish  literature.  Her  political  union  with  Sweden, 
a  country  possessing  a  different  language,  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  independent  government  in  1814, 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  national  spirit,  and  with  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  university  of  Christiania  (founded  in 
1811),  led  to  the  development  of  an  independent  litera¬ 
ture.  For  the  first  few  years,  however,  as  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  case  of  a  country  which,  for  more  than 
four  centuries,  had  not  possessed  a  government  of  its 
own,  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  discussion  of 
subjects  connected  with  political  economy  and  jurispru¬ 
dence,  and  the  literature  consisted  chiefly  of  political 
essays,  legal  tracts,  treatises  on  agriculture  and  manu- 
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factures,  and  text-books  for  popular  instruction.  As 
noted  publicists  and  economical  writers,  are  0.  M.  Ful- 
sen,  Sverdrup,  Rueder,  Mariboe,  Petersen,  Plalau,  Daa, 
Rlom,  and  F.  Monrad,  the  last  of  whom  has  recently 
given  ti>  the  public  a  large  work  on  the  history  of  polit¬ 
ical  science.  Keyset*  and  Munch  have  critically  and 
philologically  edited  the  ancient  Norwegian  code  ol 
laws.  Schweigaard  has  written  commentaries  upon  the 
present  jurisprudence;  and  among  other  judicial  writ¬ 
ers  of  eminence,  are  Auhert,  Reeder,  P.  0.  Lassen.  Smidt, 
Bull,  and  Brandt.  Besides  numerous  valuable  statistical 
tables  issued  annually  by  the  government,  J.  E.  Kraft 
lias  published  an  able  topographical  and  statistical  de¬ 
scription  of  the  kingdom  (6  vols.  1820-35);  Tvethe  issued 
his  Norges Statistik  in  1848;  and  in  the  department  of 
social  statistics,  the  treatises  of  Eilert  Sundt  are  well 
known.  In  physics,  several  Norwegians  have  achieved 
a  European  reputation:  as  Christopher  Ilansteen  (as¬ 
tronomy  and  terrestrial  magnetism);  B.  M.  Keillian 
(geology);  Theodor  Kjerulf  (geology);  Jens  Esmaik 
(geology, and  the  structure  and  formation  of  glaciers); 
d.  C.  Harbge  (the  erosion  of  mountains).  The  leading 
botanists  have  been  Christen  Stnitt  Sununerfeldt,  and 
Blytt.  In  zoology,  the  splendid  work  of  Michael  8ars, 
a  Norwegian  Fauna  Litoralis ,  is  widely  known;  and 
Halvar  Rascli  has  also  written  some  able  treatises  on 
the  same  subject.  In  mathematics  are  the  names  of  N. 
H.  Abel,  B.  Ilolmboe,  and  0.  J.  Broeh.  In  medical 
science,  Danielssen  and  Boeck  have  laid  before  the  world 
important  investigations  on  elephantiasis,  and  more 
recently  (1860),  Bidenkop  has  published  a  valuable 
treatise  on  the  same  subject.  Boeck  was  the  first  to  ad¬ 
vocate  inoculation  in  syphilitic  diseases;  F.  Holst  has 
by  his  writings  contributed  to  tin*  improvement  of  hos¬ 
pitals  and  prisons  ;  SKjelderup  has  published  some  vol¬ 
umes  of  interest.  Metaphysics  have  been  but  little 
cultivated,  the  only  names  of  note  being  M  .1.  Monrad 
and  C.  Heiberg;  but  in  theology  there  have  been  a 
number  of  distinguished  writers;  as  YV.  A.  YVexel,  S.  J. 
Stenersen.  and  K.  P.  Caspari.  The  history,  philology, 
and  antiquities  ot  Norway  have  been  studied  with  un¬ 
flagging  industry.  Jacob  Hall  lias  translated  the  vo¬ 
luminous  chronicles  of  Snarro  Sturleson,  and  also  left 
interesting  memoirs  of  his  own  time.  A.  Faye  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  history  ol  Norway;  Rudolph  Kayser,  an  account 
ot  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Northmen,  and  a  history 
of  the  Norwegian  Church  during  the  Catholic  period; 
C.  A.  Lange  and  C.  R.  Unger  are  editing  Diplomatarium 
Norvegicum  ;  and  Nicolaysenand  others  have  illustrated 
the  ancient  remains  scattered  through  the  country.  P. 
A  Munch  is  bringing  out  a  most  important  national 
historical  work,  entitled  “  Del  Norske  Folks  Historic 
ot  which  four  volumes  have  already  appeared,  and  come 
down  to  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  The  publication 
in  1*47  of  the  elder  Edda,  by  Munch,  with  a  grammar 
and  chrestomacby  of  the  old  language,  led  to  the  forma, 
tion  of  the  Norwegian  school  of  philology,  whose 
national  zeal  has  led  to  many  warm  disputes  among  the 
Scandinavian  philologists.  The  dialectsof  the  Laplanders, 
who  live  under  the  Norwegian  government,  have  been 
industriously  studied  by  Stockfetli  and  Friis;  and  C.  A. 
Iiolmbbe  lias  done  good  service  in  the  cause  of  compara¬ 
tive  philology,  by  the  publication  of  his  Comparative 
Lexicon  of  several  of  the  Indo-European  Tongues  (Vien¬ 
na,  1852),  and  other  works.  The  most  popular  of  living 
poets  is  Andreas  Munch,  a  cousin  of  the  historian,  who 
has  produced  a  number  of  poetical  and  dramatic  works. 
II.  A.  YVergoland  (1808-45)  was  long  the  favorite  poet 
of  the  Norwegians,  and  a  complete  edition  of  his  works 
in  9  volumes  has  recently  been  published.  The  poems 
and  dramas  of  II.  A.  Bjerreganrd  (1792-1842)  are  na¬ 
tional  in  spirit,  but  lack  originality  and  brilliancy.  J. 
S.  YY  elhaven  (B.  1807)  has  published  a  great  number  of 
lyrics,  and  several  historical  dramas,  founded  chiefly  on 
national  subjects;  and  M.  C.  Hausen  (1794-1842)  pro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  postils  and  romances.  Among  the 
younger  poets,  the  best  known  are  J.  Moe,  Kjerulf, 
Sch i we,  Bentsen,  Schwach,  and  Sivertson ;  and  the 
dramatic  writers,  C.  P.  Riis,  H.  Ibsen, and  R.  Olsen  M. 
R.  Landstad  and  Soplius  Bugge  have  each  edited  collec¬ 
tions  of  old  popular  ballads,  and  P.  C.  Asbjbrnsen  and 
J.  Moe  have  collected  the  popular  tales,  which  have 
been  orally  preserved  by  the  peasantry  for  many  gen¬ 
erations.  A  literal  reprint  of  the  well-known  Flutey - 
jarbok  (Codex  Flatoncnsis),  containing  all  sorts  of  his¬ 
torical  legends,  in  prose  and  verse,  is  in  course  of 
publication,  with  the  assistance  of  the  government.  Two 
novelists  have  recently  been  attracting  special  atten¬ 
tion ;  namely  BijUrnsen,  whose  Synndve.  Solbakken,  a 
tale  of  Norwegian  peasant  life,  has  met  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and  Mrs.  Amelia  Collet  whose  novel,  Amtmandens 
Ddttre  (1854-5),  has  gone  through  several  editions.  Be¬ 
tween  1861  and  1869  there  were  1,678  works  published 
in  Norway.  At  the  end  of  1869  there  were  55  daily  and 
weekly  journals  published  in  the  country,  of  which  12 
issued  from  Christiania. 

Norwi<*li,  (nrrr'ij,)  a  city  of  England,  cap.  of  the  co.  of 
Norfolk,  on  the  river  Wensum,  56  m  N.E.  of  Cambridge, 
and  96  m.  N.N.E.  of  London.  It  is  5  m.  in  circumference, 
and  is  skirted  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  river.  Prominent 
among  the  public  buildings  are  t lie  castle,  built  about 
the  10th  century,  the  cathedral  in  the  Norman  style, 
the  Corn-Exchange.  Town-hall,  and  St.  Andrew's  Hall. 
There  is  also  a  public  library  of  20  000  vols.,  and  the  lib¬ 
rary  of  the  Norwich  Literary  Institution  of  15,000  vols. 
Manuf.  Important,  principally,  bandanas,  bombazines, 
shawls,  crapes,  gauzes,  damasks,  camelets,  muslins,  silk, 
and  cotton  fabrics,  and  shoes;  also  iron  and  brass  foun¬ 
dries,  oil,  snuff,  corn,  and  mustard  mills,  Ac.  Pop.  74,89lc 

Nor  wich,  in  Connecticut ,  a  city,  semi-cap.  of  New  Lon¬ 
don  co.,  on  the  Thames  River,  abt.  13  m.  N.  of  New 
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London ;  Lat.  41°  33'  N.,  Lon.  72 0  7'  W.  It  is  finely 
located,  and  for  the  most  part  neat  and  handsomely 
built.  It  is  noted  for  the  number  and  variety  of  its 
manufactures.  Lines  of  railroad  and  steamboats  con¬ 
nect  it  with  the  important  places  in  the  Middle  and 
other  New  England  States,  and  its  trade  is  flourishing. 
Manuf.  Cotton  and  woollen  goods,  paper,  machinery, 
fire-arms,  Ac.  Pop.  (1870)  16,663. 

Nor'wicll,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Chenango  co.,  abt.  50  m.  S.S.W.  of  Utica;  pop. 
of  township  (1870)  5,619. 

Norwich,  in  Ohio ,  a  township  of  Franklin  co. ,  pop. 
abt.  2,100. — A  township  of  Huron  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. — 
A  post-village  of  Muskingum  co.,  abt.  74  in.  E.  of 
Columbus. 

Norwich,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  McKean  co.,  abt.  190  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg  ;  pup.  of 
township  abt.  450. 

Norwich,  in  Vermont ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Windsor  co.,  abt.  43  m.  S.S.E.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  2,500. 

Nor  wich  Town,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-village  of 
New  London  co.,  abt.  2  m.  N.W.  of  Norwich. 

Nor  wich  ville,  a  village  of  Oxford  co  ,  Upper  Canada, 
abt.  95  m.  S.W.  of  Toronto:  pop.  550. 

Nor  wood,  a  village  of  Peterborough  co.,  Upper  Can¬ 
ada,  abt.  30  m.  N.N.E.  of  Peterborough. 

Norwood.  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  post- village  of  Stanley  co., 
abt.  90  m.  W.S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Norwood,  in  0'iio,  a  village  of  Putnam  co  ,  abt.  10  m. 
N.  by  W.  of  Kalida. 

Nose,  (noz,)  n.  [A.  S.  nnse,ncese;  D.  neus ;  Ger.  nase ; 
It.  naso ;  Sp.  nuriz ;  Fr.  nez;  Lat.  nasus;  Sansk.  nasd, 
ndsikd,  the  nose.]  (Physiol.)  The  fleshy  protuberance 
which  contains  the  external  cartilages  serving  to  receive 
the  sensation  of  smell.  It  is  so  termed  in  the  higher  verte¬ 
brate  animals.  The  nose,  anatomically  considered,  con¬ 
sists  of  two  large  cavities, called  nostrils  (nares),  a  right 
and  a  left,  formed  by  the  bones  of  the  face,  and  sepa¬ 
rated  from  each  other  by  a  perpendicular  flat  partition 
called  the  septum  narium.  There  are  14  bones  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  cavities  of  the  nose; 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  nasal  bones,  which  bound 
the  nasal  cavities  in  front,  and  are  attached  to  the 
frontal  bone  above  and  to  the  superior  maxillary  on  the 
sides.  The  other  bones  of  the  nose  are  the  frontal,  eth¬ 
moid,  ami  sphenoid,  which  are  common  to  the  head  and 
face;  and  all  the  bones  of  the  face,  excepting  the  two 
malar  and  inferior  maxillary :  being  the  two  superior 
maxillary,  two  lachrymal,  two  inferior  spongy,  the 
vomer,  and  the  two  palatal  bones.  The  septum  of  the 
nose  is  formed  by  the  vomer,  nasal  lamella  of  the  eth¬ 
moid  bone,  and  an  extensive  cartilage.  The  nasal  cav¬ 
ities  are  bounded  anteriorly  by  the  nasal  bones,  supe¬ 
riorly  by  the  frontal  bone  and  the  cribriform  plate  of 
the  ethmoid  bone,  and  posteriorly  by  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid.  The  floor  is  formed  by  the  superior  maxil¬ 
lary  and  palatal  bones,  and  the  outer  wall  by  the  eth¬ 
moid,  the  internal  pterygoid  plates  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
the  lachrymal  bone,  inferior  spongy  bone,  palatal  bone, 
and  superior  maxillary.  Each  nostril  is  divided  by  the 
spongy  bone  into  chambers,  termed  the  superior ,  mid¬ 
dle ,  and  inferior  meatus.  The  openings  into  these,  in 
addition  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  common  openings, 
are  as  follows:  In  the  inferior  meatus,  the  opening 
from  the  nasal  duct,  concealed  by  a  fold  of  mucous 
membrane ;  in  the  middle  meatus,  one  from  the  maxil- 


Fig.  1969.  —  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  nasal 

FOSSjE  of  the  left  side,  the  central  septum  being 

REMOVED. 

1.  The  frontal  bone;  2.  the  nasal  bone  ;  3.  part  of  the  ethmoid 
bone  ;  4,  the  sphenoidal  sinus,  a,  The  superior  turbinated  b>>ne  ; 
b,  the  superior  meatus  ;  c,  middle  turbinated  bone;  dd,  the  mid¬ 
dle  meatus;  e,  the  inferior  turbinated  bone;  ff,  the  inferior 
meatus  ;  gg,  a  probe  passed  into  the  nasal  duct. 

lary  sinus,  one  from  the  frontal  sinus,  and  anterior  eth¬ 
moidal  cells  ;  in  the  superior  meatus,  the  opening  from 
the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells  and  sphenoidal  sinuses, 
and  the  spheno-palatine  foramen.  The  Lustaohian  tube 
might  also  be  said  to  enter  the  nostrils,  for  its  anterior 
aperture  corresponds  with  the  posterior  part  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  spongy  bone.  The  upper  wall  of  the  nose  is 
pierced  by  numerous  foramina,  through  which  enter 
the  filaments  of  the  olfactory,  or  nerve  of  smell.  The 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  nose  is  called  the  Schnei¬ 
derian ,  or  pituitary,  and  is  continuous  with  the  com¬ 
mon  integument  anteriorly  and  with  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  pharynx  posteriorly.  It  is.  for  the  most 
part,  well  supplied  with  vessels,  especially  veins,  and 
presents  also  numerous  glandular  follicles,  whose  secre¬ 


tion  is  well  known.  It  receives  the  filaments  of  the 
nerves  of  smell  and  of  common  sensation.  The  nerves 
of  smell  arise  from  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  and  their  bulbs  rest  on  the  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  which  the  branches  pierce, 
to  the  number  of  15  or  20,  on  each  side,  and  then, 
running  under  the  mucous  membrane,  are  distributed 
principally  to  the  septum  and  outer  wall  of  the  nose, 
communicating  with  filaments  from  the  sympathetic 
cerebral  ganglia.  Resides  smell,  the  nose  has  ordinary 
sensation,  like  other  parts  of  the  face,  depending  on 
filaments  of  the  trifacial  or  fifth  pair  of  cerebral  nerves. 
That  these  two  sensations  are  distinct  is  evident  from 
those  who  have  lost  the  sense  of  smell  still  retaining 
unimpaired  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  snuff  and 
other  irritants.  Ihe  openings  of  the  nose  are  provided 
with  stiff  curved  hairs,  which  prevent  the  entrance  of 
many  particles  floating  in  the  air.  The  external  prom¬ 
inent  part  of  the  nose,  which  gives  character  to  the 
feature,  is  composed  of  several  cartilages  connected  to 
the  bones  and  to  each  other  by  strong  fibrous  tissue, 
sufficiently  firm  to  preserve  the  shape  of  the  organ,  and 
so  elastic  and  flexible  as  to  permit  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  nostrils  in  respiration.  The  varying 
expression  given  to  the  face  by  the  movements  of  the 
nose  depends  on  the  action  of  its  muscles  attached  to 
the  cartilages,  skin,  and  upper  lip;  and  most  of  the  ex¬ 
pressions  arising  from  these  movements  are  disagree¬ 
able;  indicating  contempt,  anger,  fear,  or  pain.  The 
motor  nerves  of  the  nasal  muscles  are  branches  of  the 
facial  or  seventh  pair  of  cerebral  nerves.  The  arteries 
are  derived  from  the  ophthalmic,  internal  maxillary, 
and  facial  branches  of  the  carotids.  The  nose  is  not 
only  the  organ  of  smelling,  but  serves  also  as  the  chief 
passage  of  the  air  into  the  lungs,  and  lias  a  considerable 
influence  upon  the  voice.  The  nose  forms  one  of  the  char¬ 
acteristic  features  of  the  human  face,  and  has  been  re¬ 
garded  by  physiognomists  as  a  faithful  index  of  charac¬ 
ter.  The  nose  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  principal 
element  in  conferring  beauty  on  the  face;  but  different 
races  have  differed  greatly  as  to  what  form  of  this  organ 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful.  The  ancients 
seem  to  have  had  an  aversion  to  small  noses;  and  the 
Romans  esteemed  above  all  the  aquiline  nose,  which 
Pliny  termed,  by  way  of  distinction,  “  royal.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Plutarch,  Cyrus  had  this  form  of  nose,  which 
thus  came  to  be  regarded  as  beautiful  among  the  Per¬ 
sians.  But  the  aquiline  nose  was  only  regarded  as 
beautiful  when  the  curve  was  gentle  and  almost  im¬ 
perceptible.  The  Greeks  indeed  seem,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  to  have  held  a  straight,  or  almost  straight,  line 
from  the  forehead  to  be  the  beau  ideal  with  respect  to 
this  feature;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  it  so  represented 
in  all  their  best  statues.  The  short  nose  is  never  to  be 
found  in  Roman  sculpture  earlier  than  the  times  of 
Caracalla,  when  the  art  had  evidently  declined.  In 
Tartary,  the  greatest  beauties  are  those  who  have  the 
smallest  noses;  and  the  wife  of  Genghis  Khan  is  said  to 
have  been  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  beauty,  because 
she  had  only  two  holes  for  a  nose. 

— The  faculty  of  smelling;  —  hence,  scent;  olfactory  sa¬ 
gacity. 

“  We  are  not  offended  with  a  dog  for  a  better  nose  than  his 
master."  —  Collier. 

— The  end  of  anything,  as  of  a  spout  or  tube;  a  nozzle  ;  a 
snout. 

“  The  aspera  arteria  is  the  nose  of  the  bellows."  —  Holder. 

Nose  of  wax,  an  English  colloquialism  for  anything 
pliant  or  ductile ; —  hence,  a  person  over-accommodating 
or  compliant. 

To  have  one's  nose  on  the  grindstone ,  to  be  browbeaten 
or  oppressed;  to  be  in  abject  subjection  to  another. — 
To  lead  by  the  nose ,  to  cause  to  follow  blindly  or  obse¬ 
quiously  ;  to  make  abjectly  docile  and  compliant.  —  To 
make,  a  bridge  of  one's  nose ,  to  slight  or  overlook  one 
in  offering  a  service  or  civility,  Ac.  —  To  measure  noses , 
to  meet,  and  make  comparisons.  —  To  pay  through  the 
nose ,  to  give  for  a  thing  more  than  it  is  worth ;  to  pay 
an  unjust  or  extravagant  sum  for  anything. —  To  put 
one's  nose  out  of  joint,  to  supplant  one  in  the  affections 
of  another. —  To  take  pepper  in  the  nose ,  to  grow  choleric ; 
to  take  offence. —  To  thrust  one's  nose  info,  to  meddle 
officiously  in ;  to  interfere  with  in  a  meddlesome  man¬ 
ner.  —  To  wipe  one's  nose  of  to  take  from  ;  to  rob. 

Nose,  v.  a.  To  scent;  to  smell ;  hence,  to  look  after  or 
trace  out. 

“  Nose  him  as  you  go  up  the  stairs.” —  Shake. 

— To  face ;  to  oppose ;  to  affront. 

“  A  sort  of  national  convention  .  .  .  nosed  Parliament  in  the 
very  seat  of  its  authority.” —  Burke. 

— To  utter  with  a  nasal  twang  ;  to  pronounce  through  the 
nose ;  as,  to  nose  a  prayer. 

— v.  n.  To  carry  the  nose  high  ;  to  carry  a  blustering, 
pompons,  self-sufficient  manner. — To  pry  into,  or  meddle 
officiously  with  that  which  does  not  concern  one. 

Nose'-bag;,  n.  A  b;\g  to  be  suspended  to  a  horse’s 
nose,  containing  provender. 

Nose'-banil,  n.  That  part  of  the  head-stall  of  a  bridle 
which  comes  over  a  horse’s  nose. 

Nosebleed,  n.  A  bleeding  at  the  nose;  a  nasal  hem¬ 
orrhage. 

(Bot.)  The  Yarrow.  See  Achillea. 

Nosed,  (not'd,)  a.  Having  a  nose:  —  principally  used 
in  composition;  as,  pug-nosed,  crooked -nosed,  long- 
nosed,  Ac. 

Nose'gay,  n.  [nose  and  gay.]  A  bunch  of  sweet  flowers 
used  to  regale  the  sense  of  smelling ;  a  bouquet;  a  posy. 

Nos'el,  v.  a.  To  foster;  to  nurse;  —  hence,  to  lead  or 
instruct;  also,  to  nuzzle. 

Nose'less,  a.  Wanting  a  nose;  deprived  of  a  nose. 

Nose'-piece,  n.  The  nozzle  oi  a  hose,  tube,  or  pipe. 
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Nos'ing:,  n.  (Arch.)  The  prominent  edge  of  a  mould¬ 
ing  or  drip;  also  the  projecting  moulding  on  the  head 
of  a  step. 

Nosing  ofsbps.  (Arch.)  The  projecting  parts  of  the 
tread-board  or  cover,  which  stand  before  the  riser.  They 
are  generally  rounded,  so  as  to  have  a  semi-circular  sec¬ 
tion  ;  and,  in  good  stair-cases,  a  hollow  is  placed  under 
them. 

Nosle,  (noz'l,)  n.  Same  as  Nozzle,  q.  v. 

Noso-com  ial.  a.  [Lat.  nosoconium ,  from  Gr.  nosogf 
disease,  and  komein,  to  look  after,  to  take  careof.j  Hav¬ 
ing  reference  to  a  hospital. 

Nosog;'rapliy,  n.  [Gr.  nosos,  disease,  and  graphein , 
to  describe.]  The  science  of  the  description  of  diseases. 
Nosological,  a.  [Fr.  nosol ogupxe.]  Having  refer¬ 
ence  to  nosology,  or  a  systematic  classification  of  dis¬ 
eases. 

Nosorog’ist,  n.  One  skilled  in  nosology;  one  who 
classifies  diseases,  arranges  them  in  order,  and  gives 
them  suitable  names. 

Nosol'og;y,7?.  A  treatise  concerning  diseases:  a  medical 
nomenclature,  in  which  diseases  are  arranged  according 
to  their  classes,  orders,  and  specialties.  Many  scien¬ 
tific  systems  of  N.  have  been  at  different  times  framed 
by  men  of  ability,  in  different  countries.  All  of  these 
systems  have  rested  on  some  theory  which  time  event¬ 
ually  proved  faulty  and  objectionable.  That  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  all  the  diseases  affecting  the  same  part 
or  structure  are  classed  together  seems  the  one  which 
is  the  least  artificial  and  the  most  practical,  as  by  such 
a  system  the  pupil  has,  at  least,  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  compare  and  contrast  one  disease  with  another. 
Nostalgia,  Nosfal'gy,  n.  [Fr.  nostalgic,  from  (Jr. 
nostafgein ,  to  be  homesick.]  Home-sickness;  melan¬ 
choly  occasioned  by  separation  from  home  and  friends. 

(Med.)  A  disease,  or,  more  properly. an  affection  which 
consists  in  an  unconquerable  desire  whi»  h  seizes  on  men 
of  nervous  temperament  to  return  to  their  native  homes, 
tempting  them  to  brave  every  danger,  and  sacrifice  all 
moral  obligations,  to  gratify  their  longing  to  revisit  their 
native  land.  The  Swiss  are  remarkably  subject  to  this 
infatuation,  which  is  attended  with  melancholy,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  want  of  sleep. 

Nostalgic,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  nos¬ 
talgia. 

Nostal'gy,  n.  Same  as  Nostalgia. 

Nos  too,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  Algales  or  sea-weeds. 
N.  edule  is  eaten  in  China  and  Japan.  N.  arlium  is  a 
valuable  article  of  food  in  the  Arctic  regions.  Other 
species  are  edible. 

Nost rada'mus,  Michel,  a  celebrated  French  astrolo¬ 
ger  and  empiric  of  the  16th  century,  b.  1503,  at  St.  Re- 
my,  in  Provence.  After  graduating  in  medicine  at 
Montpelier,  in  1529,  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
skilful  physician  by  successfully  arresting  the  progress 
of  a  pestilential  disease.  But  he  aimed  at  the  character 
of  an  astrologer  and  adept  in  the  occult  sciences,  and 
published  a  volume  of  obscure  metrical  rhapsodies  in 
1555,  under  the  title  of  Prophetical  Centuries.  Though 
some  persons  regarded  these  with  contempt,  and  the 
author  as  an  impostor,  there  were  not  wanting  persons 
of  distinction  who  had  faith  in  these  prognostics ;  one 
of  which  bore  so  remarkable  an  allusion  to  the  death 
of  Henry  II..  that  N.  received  many  presents,  and  was 
appointed  first  physician  to  Charles  IX.,  who  came  him¬ 
self  in  person  to  Salon,  where  N.  then  resided,  fur  the 
purpose  of  visiting  him.  D.  1556. 

Nos'tril,  n.  [A  S.  nnse.thyrel,  nosterel  —  nose,  and  thy - 
rel,  thyrl,  a  hole,  aperture.]  (Anat.)  One  of  the  two 
elliptical  passages  in  the  nose  through  which  air  is  in- 
baled  and  exhaled  in  respiration.  See  Nose. 

Nos'tril  in.  n.  [Lat.,  from  noster,  ours.]  A  medicine, 
the  ingredients  of  which  are  kept  secret  for  the  object 
of  restricting  the  profits  arising  from  its  sale  to  the  in¬ 
ventor  or  proprietor;  a  patent  medicine;  hence,  any 
quack  or  empirical  medicine. 

Not,  adv.  [A.  S.  nate;  Ger.  nicht.]  A  word  that  ex¬ 
presses  negation,  denial,  or  refusal. 

“  The  question  is,  May  I  do  it,  or  may  I  not  do  it  ?  Sanderson. 
Notabil'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  notable; 
notableness. 

— a.  A  notable  person  or  thing;  a  person  of  mark  or  emi¬ 
nence. 

Not 'able,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  nolabilius ,  from  nota,  a  mark, 
sign,  note;  root  gno,  whence  nosces,  to  know.]  Note¬ 
worthy  ;  remarkable  ;  worthy  of  notice  ;  memorable  ; 
distinguished  or  noted.  —  Conspicuous;  evident;  ob¬ 
servable ;  noticeable ;  plain;  susceptible  of  remark. 

— n.  A  person,  or  thing,  of  note  or  distinction. 
Not'ables,  (Assem  bly  of. )  (Fr.  Hist.)  One  of  the 
stipulations  obtained  by  the  nobles  from  Louis  XI.  of 
France,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Maur  (Oct.  29,  1465),  was, 
that  he  should  call  an  assembly  of  notables,  to  consist 
of  12  prelates,  12  knights  and  squires,  and  12  lawyers. 
The  Guises  summoned  an  assembly  of  notables  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau,  Aug.  20, 1560.  L’Hdpital  caused  one  to  be 
assembled  at  Moulins  in  Jan.  1566.  Richelieu  assem¬ 
bled  one  in  Paris  in  1626.  An  assembly  of  notables  was 
summoned  by  the  advice  of  Calonne,  to  consider  how 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the  country  were  to  be  met, 
Jan.  29,  1787.  It  met  Feb.  22,  and  was  dismissed  May 
25.  They  were  again  convoked  by  the  King,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Necker,  Nov.  6. ;  but  their  resistance  to 
innovations  compelled  the  court  to  half-measures,  which 
helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  revolution. 
Not'ableness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  notable: 
eminence;  conspicuousness;  remarkableness;  impor¬ 
tance. 

Not'ably,  adv.  Memorably  ;  remarkably;  eminently 
with  show  of  consequence  or  importance. 

— With  bustling  activity;  smartly;  industriously. 


NOTA 


NOTH 


NOTO 


No'lal,  a.  [Gr.  notos,  the  back.]  Pertaining  to  the 
back ;  dorsal. 

Notan'durti,  n. ;  pi.  Notanba.  [I, at.,  from  nature,  to 
take  notice  of.]  A  nything  to  be  noticed  or  observed  ;  — 
generally  used  in  the  plural. 

Nota  rial,  a.  [Fr.J  Pertaining  or  having  reference 
to  a  notary  ;  as,  notarial  attestation.  —  Done,  taken,  or 
performed  by  a  notary. 

Not  a  rially,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  a  notary. 

No'tary,  n.  [Fr.  notaire ;  Lat.  notarius ,  from  nota,  a 
mark  or  sign  in  writing,  a  note;  notae ,  secret  characters, 
occult  penmanship,  cipher.]  Among  the  Romans,  a  per¬ 
son  employed  to  take  notes  of  public  law  proceedings. 

{Law.)  A  public  functionary  authorized  to  protest 
notes,  Ac.,  and  attest  contracts  or  writings  of  any  kind, 
to  give  them  the  evidence  of  authenticity ;  a  notary 
public. 

No'tary-piib’lic,  n.  (Law.)  Same  as  Notary,  q.  v. 

Notate  ,  a.  [From  Lat.  notary  to  note.]  (Lot.)  Char¬ 
acterized  by  colored  lines  or  spots. 

Notation,  (da'shun,)  n.  [Lat.  notatio  —  noto,  notatus. 
to  mark,  to  note,  from  nota,  a  mark,  a  noter.]  Act,  art, 
or  practice  of  taking  record  of  anything  by  marks,  fig¬ 
ures,  characters,  symbols,  Ac. —  Any  particular  system 
of  signs  and  symbols. 

(Math.)  The  art  or  method  of  representing  abstract 
numerical  magnitudes  by  mean*  of  symbols ;  and  it 
comprises  scales  dependent  on  the  symbols  or  figures 
employed.  In  the  visually  adopted  scale, every  number 
can  be  expressed  by  the  ten  characters —  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  8,  9,  0— -of  which  the  nine  first  denote  the  different 
numbers  of  units,  ascending  in  value  from  right  to  left, 
while  the  figure  0  is  the  radix  or  scale  of  the  series,  and 
fixes  the  different  values  of  which  the  various  figure 
taken  might  be  equal.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  we  take 
the  number  12,345,  it  is  equivalent  to  5+(4XlO) 
-t-(3XlOO)-f(2Xl,000)+(lX10,000).  Adding  all  these, 
we  get 

5 

40 

300 

2000 

10000 

Total . 12345 

which  exemplifies  the  rule.  The  Romans  possessed  a 
decimal  numerical  system,  but  not  a  decimal  scale  of 
notation.  They  first  adopted  the  unit  I  as  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  system,  ami  they  brought  five  of 
them  together  with  the  sign  V.-  They  then  added  two 
of  these  V’s  —  equivalent  to  X.  Fire  tens  then  made 
50,  or  L  100  was  expressed  by  the  letter  C,  the  initial 
of  the  word  centum  ;  500  by  the  letter  D;  and  1,000  by 
the  letter  M.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  position  of 
one  of  these  signs  before  another  one  takes  that  amount 
from  it,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  number  IX  (9).  which  is 
10  less  the  unit  I.  The  Greeks  used  the  letters  of  tliejr 
alphabet  as  the  symbols  of  notation  ;  thus,  a  =  1,  f?  =  2, 
y  =  3,  and  so  on  to  the  end,  —  only  that  they  stopped 
with  the  figure  9;  and  the  next  letter,  i,  was  10,  *  =  20, 
A  =  30,  up  to  90,  when  the  hundreds  ran  on.  The  thou¬ 
sands  were  expressed  by  a,  /?,  y,  Ac.,  only  with  the 
stroke,  as  q,  underneath.  In  mathematics,  occasionally 
other  scales  of  notation  are  adopted,  which  differ  from 
the  usual  one  in  consequence  of  the  radix  being  altered, 
as  the  binary ,  ternary ,  Ac.,  up  to  the  duodecimal  scale, 
which  latter  is  of  much  use  in  calculating  artificers' 
work.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  respect 
to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various 
ecales  of  notation  which  originate  by  ascribing  different 
values  to  the  radix,  it  would  be  desirable,  in  poiut  of 
practical  convenience,  to  elect  one  wherein  the  number 
of  figures  expressing  any  numerical  magnitude  might 
be  confined  within  limits  not  too  widely  extended,  as 
this  would  tend  to  prevent  extensive  prolixity  in  the 
execution  of  arithmetical  operations. 

(Mus.)  The  method  which,  by  means  of  certain  char¬ 
acters  called  notes,  represents  the  pitch,  or  tone  and 
duration  of  the  various  sounds.  The  notation  of  the 
ancients  did  not  at  all  resemble  that  at  present  in  use. 
The  Greeks  employed  the  letters  of  their  alphabet 
placed  in  various  positions,  and  mutilated  and  com¬ 
pounded  in  various  ways,  producing  in  all  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  signs,  thus  rendering  years  of  study  necessary  to 
obtain  anything  like  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it.  This 
system  was  rejected  by  the  Romans,  who  employed  15 
letters  of  their  own  alphabet  to  express  the  sounds  of 
the  hisdiapason.  This  was  afterwards  improved  by  St. 
Gregory,  who  reduced  the  number  of  letters  to  7,  thus 
bringing  it  nearer  the  modern  system.  About  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  11th  century,  points  placed  upon  parallel 
lines  were  introduced.  These  poiuts,  however,  have 
been  in  their  turn  superseded  by  other  characters, 
which  not  only  mark  the  pitch,  but  the  time  of  the 
notes.  Of  these,  the  6  principal  ones  are  the  semibreve, 
the  minim,  the  crotchet,  the  quaver,  the  semiquaver, 
and  the  demisemiquaver,  each  of  which  is  differently 
formed;  thus: 


Semibreve.  Minim.  Crotchet.  Quaver.  semt‘  UPni,som 
^  quaver,  quaver. 


Fig.  1970. 


To  these  may  be  added  the  half-demisemiquaver,  much 
used,  and  often  unnecessarily,  by  modern  musicians. 
The  use  of  varying  the  forms  of  the  notes  is  to  mark 
the  various  degrees  of  time.  The  longest  is  the  semi¬ 
breve;  the  next  in  duration  is  the  minim,  which  is  x/2 


it®  length;  the  crotchet  is  the  quaver  the  semi¬ 
quaver  1-16;  the  demisemiquaver  1-32;  and  the  half- 
demisemiquaver  1-64. 

Notch,  n.  [O  Eng.  nock;  Belg.  noche ,  an  incision; 
Ger.  knicken,  to  crack,  break;  same  as  nick,  niche ,  q.  v.] 
An  incision;  a  nick;  an  indentation;  a  hollow  cut  iu 
anything. 

“  He  ...  on  the  stick  ten  equal  notches  makes."— Swift. 

— A  deep,  narrow  pass  or  defile  cleft  between  two  hills  or 
mountains. 

— v.  a.  To  cut  an  indentation  into;  to  cut  in  small  hol¬ 
lows. —  To  place  iu  a  notch;  to  adapt  to  the  string,  as 
an  arrow. 

Not<*li'-lMmr<l,  n.  (Carp.)  A  hoard  notched  or 
grooved  out,  to  receive  and  support  the  ends  of  the 
steps  of  a  staircase. 

Note’ll  in;;,  n.  The  cutting  of  an  excavation  through 
the  whole  breadth  of  a  surface.  By  this  means  timbers 
are  lusteried  together,  or  their  surfaces,  when  joined  at 
angles,  are  made  to  coincide.  —  The  hollow  or  excava¬ 
tion  so  cut. 

Note,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  nota ,  from  not  uni ,  supine  of  nosco , 
to  know,  from  gno,  root  of  know ,  q  v.J  A  mark,  sign, 
or  token;  a  visible  symbol  or  indication;  something 
by  which  a  thing  may  be  known. —  A  mark  made  iu  a 
book,  indicating  something  worthy  of  particular  notice; 
a  short  annotation  or  comment  ;  a  passage  or  explana¬ 
tion  recorded  in  the  margin  ol  a  book;  —  generally  in 
the  plural.  —  A  minute  memorandum,  or  short  writing, 
iutcuded  to  assist  the  memory. 

"  When  found,  make  a  note  of.’*—  Dickens. 

— A  billet:  a  short  letter;  a  brief  written  communication; 
also,  a  diplomatic  missive;  an  official  paper  sent  trout  a 
minister  of  state  to  an  envoy,  or  vice  versa.  —  A  w  ritten 
or  printed  paper,  acknowledgment,  or  debt  or  money 
obligation,  and  promising  payment;  as,  a  promissory 
note ,  a  note  of  baud,  a  hank -noli,  Ac. 

“  His  note  will  go  further  than  my  bond."— Arbuthnot. 

— Notice:  heed;  observation;  remark. 

“  We  take  no  note  of  time  but  from  its  loss."—  Young. 

— Reputation  ;  consequence ;  eminence ;  distinction  ;  as, 
a  person  of  note. 

“  The  spirit  of  a  youth  that  means  to  be  of  note  begins  betimes." 

H  haks. 

(Mus.)  A  sound  in  music,  or  the  mark  or  character 
which  represents  it;  tune;  voice.  —  See  Notation. 

— pi.  Minutes  or  heads  of  a  discourse  or  argument,  or  of 
a  discourse  fully  written  ;  as,  to  lecture  from  notes. 

— v.  a.  [Lat.  noto ,  from  nota. J  To  carefully  observe;  to 
notice  with  attention;  to  heed;  to  remark;  to  attend 
to.  -  To  set  down  in  writing;  to  record;  as.  to  note  a 
protest.  —  To  denote ;  to  designate;  to  stand  for  or 
represent.  (R.)  —  To  annotate;  to  supply  with  notes, 
memoranda,  or  data. 

To  note  a  bill ,  draft ,  or  other  negotiable  monetary  pa - 
per.  To  write  on  the  back  thereof  a  refusal  of  accept¬ 
ance,  forming  the  basis  of  a  protest. 

No t<*'- book,  n.  A  book  in  which  data  or  memoranda 
are  entered.  —  A  book  iu  which  notes  of  hand  are 
registered. 

Not/ed,  a.  Remarkable;  much  known  by  reputation  or 
report;  eminent;  illustrious;  renowned;  celebrated; 
distinguished;  conspicuous;  famous;  notorious;  as,  a 
note/i  author,  a  noted  coquette,  a  noted  humbug. 

Not'odly,  adv.  With  notice,  remark,  or  observation. 

Not'edness,  n.  Remarkableness;  conspicuousness; 
celebrity. 

Noteless,  a.  Not  attracting  notice  or  remark;  not 

conspicuous. 

"  Mottles*  a*  the  race  from  which  he  sprung."  —  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Notelessness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  obscure 
or  noteless. 

Note'let,  n.  A  short  note;  a  billet,  (r.) 

Not'er,  n.  One  who  observes,  or  takes  notice;  as,  a  noter 
of  other  people's  peccadilloes.  —  A  commentator;  an 
annotator. 

Note  worthy,  a.  Deserving  observation,  remark,  or 
notice;  as,  a  noteworthy  example. 

Not  prnllt'y,  n.  (Law.)  A  plea  by  way  of  traverse, 
occurring  iu  actions  ex  delicto,  and  amounting  to  a  denial 
only  of  the  breach  of  duty,  or  wrongful  act,  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  by  the  defendant.  In  criminal 
proceedings,  the  plea  of  not  guilty  is  proper  wherever  a 
prisoner  means  either  to  deny  or  to  justify  the  charge  in 
the  indictment;  us.  for  instance,  on  an  indictment  for 
murder,  a  man  cannot  plead  that  it  was  done  in  self- 
defence,  but  must  plead  not  guilty,  and  give  this  special 
matter  in  evidence.  By  the  plea  of  not  guilty,  the  pris¬ 
oner  puts  himself  upon  the  trial  by  jury. 

Nothin;?,  (niith'ing,)  n.  No  thing;  not  any  thing;  — 
correlative  to  something  and  anything. 

“  Nothing  is  but  what  is  not."  —  Shake. 

— Negation  of  being  or  existence;  nonentity;  nihility; 
nothingness;  state  of  annihilation. 

“  We  do  not  create  the  world  from  nothing,  and  by  nothing." 

Bentley. 

— Not  any  particular  thing,  deed,  or  event ;  no  other  thing ; 
no  part,  portion,  quantity,  or  degree;  something  of  no 
value,  importance,  relevance,  or  significance:  a  thing  of 
no  merit  or  consideration:  a  bagatelle;  a  trifle. 

"  Narcissus  is  the  glory  of  his  race  ; 

For  who  does  nothing  with  a  better  grace?  Young. 

— A  symbol  or  character  denoting  nothing;  a  cipher, 
thus,  0. 

To  make  nothing  of,  to  consider  as  trifling,  unimpor¬ 
tant,  or  insignificant;  to  make  no  difficulty  or  .trouble. 
•‘We  make  nothing  of  suffering  our  souls  to  be  slaves  to  our  lusts.” 

Ray. 

— adv.  In  no  manner  or  degree;  not  at  all;  in  no  wise. 

Noth'iiag'isiii,n.  Nothingness;  nouentity;  nihility.  (R.) 
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Nolli'in  £■  II ess,  n.  Non-existence;  nothingism  ;  ni¬ 
hility. 

— Nothing;  a  thing  of  no  value  or  consequence. 

“  I.  a  nothingness  in  deed  and  name."  —  Hudihrae. 

Not  ice,  (no'tis,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  notitia ,  from  nosco ,  notux. 
See  No i  k.]  Observation  by  the  eye,  or  the  other  senses; 
observation  by  the  mind  or  intellectual  power;  cogni¬ 
zance;  remark:  note;  heed  ;  as,  a  woman  is  always  first 
to  take  notice  of  another  woman’s  appearance.  —  Infor¬ 
mation  given  or  received;  intelligence,  by  whatever 
means  communicated;  something  said  on  a  particular 
subject ;  intimation  ;  premonition  ;  as,  he  gave  him  notice 
to  leave. 

— A  paper  communicating  official,  authentic,  or  customary 
information  ;  as,  a  written  notice.  —  Attention  ;  civility; 
couideey ;  respectful  or  friendly  treatment;  as,  he  was 
taken  much  notice  of. 

(Law.)  That  notice  by  which  a  party  is  supposed  to 
communicate,  or  to  receive,  the  presumed  or  real  knowl¬ 
edge  which  i*  necessary  to  affect  the  receiver  w  ith  legal 
liabilities.  For  instance,  when  a  party  purchases  or 
takes  a  transfer  of  a  debt,  be  must  give  notice  to  the 
debtor  that  he  has  done  *o,  and  until  such  notice  is  given 
his  title  is  not  complete,  for  the  debtor,  if  be  has  no 
notice  of  the  transaction,  may  pay  his  debt  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  creditor,  and  will  be  disc  barged  by  his  receipt. 
Notices  which  pass  between  landlord  and  tenant  are 
familiar  in  practice.  Ol  these  the  most  important  is 
notice  to  quit,  w  hich  must  be  given  by  either  party,  in 
the  ordinary  case  of  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  six 
months  before  the  termination  ol  the  current  year  of 
the  tenancy.  Three  months  is  the  common  time  under 
statutory  regulations;  and  when  the  letting  is  for  a 
shorter  period,  the  length  of  notice  is  regulated  by  the 
time  of  letting. 

— v.  a.  To  mark;  to  observe  by  the  senses:  to  see;  to 
heed;  to  pay  attention  or  regard  to;  to  take  note  of. — 
To  remark  upon;  to  mention;  to  take  public  note  or 
observations f  as,  another  change  was  noticed  in  his  be¬ 
havior. —  To  treat  with  respectful  attentions  or  civili¬ 
ties;  as,  to  notice  visitors. 

Noti<*eal>lo,  (no’tis-a-bl,)  a.  That  may  be  noticed  or 
observed;  worthy  of  observation. 

No'ticeably,  adv.  Ill  a  noticeable  manner. 
No'ticer.  n.  One  who  remarks  or  takes  notice. 

Not ifi<*a  tion,  n.  [Late  Lat.  not ificatio.]  Act  of  noti¬ 
fying.  <>r  giving  notice;  act  of  making  known;  particu¬ 
larly,  the  act  of  giving  official  information  to  the  public, 
or  to  individuals  or  public  bodies,  by  speech  or  procla¬ 
mation,  or  by  other  means. —  Notice  given  verbally, 
orally,  or  by  signs.  —  The  writing  which  conveys  or  im¬ 
parts  information;  an  advertisement,  announcement, 
citation,  Ac. 

No'tify,  v.  a.  [Fr.  nolifi<  r ;  Lat.  notvs,  known,  and/oa’o, 
to  make;  It.  notificare.]  To  make  know'll ;  to  announce; 
to  publish  :  to  declare; — frequently  before  to;  as,  he  no- 
tified  the  state  of  the  case  to  me.  —  To  make  known,  as 
a  fact ;  to  give  information  or  declaration  of ;  as,  we  were 
notified  to  be  at  the  appointed  place  at  noon. 

Notion,  (no' shun,)  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  notio,  from  nosco,  notus, 
to  know  .J  A  becoming  or  making  one’s  self  acquainted 
with  a  thing;  conception;  idea;  mental  apprehension 
of  whatever  may  be  knowui  or  imagined.  —  Sentiment; 
opinion:  judgment;  thought. 

— Intention;  idea;  inclination:  purpose;  —  used  collo¬ 
quially,  as,  he  has  a  notion-  to  do  something  wonderful. 

— pi.  Small  wares,  haberdashery;  knick-knacks;  toys;  any 
small  articles  of  dry  goods,  Ac.;  ns,  Yankee  notions. 

( An  Americanism.) 

Notional,'/.  [It.  nozionale.]  Partaking  of  the  nature 
of  a  notion;  imaginary;  ideal;  fanciful;  fantastical; 
visionary;  existing  in  idea  only.  —  Containing  or  ex¬ 
pressing  notions;  dealing  in  abstract  conceptions. — 
Apt  to  indulge  iu  romantic,  absurd,  or  visionary  antici¬ 
pations;  capricious;  whimsical ;  fanciful ;  as,  a  notional 
individual. 

No'tionally,  adv.  Ideally;  by  mental  apprehension; 
in  conception ;  not  in  reality;  as,  a  faculty  nationally 
distinct. — Norris. 

No'tionato,  a.  Notional,  (r.) 

No'l  ioni.st,  n.  One  who  maintains  an  indefensible 
opinion. 

NotipcN'kag-o  (or  Marquette)  Iti  ver,  in  Michigan , 
rise*  in  Newaygo  co.,  and  flowing  N.YV.  enters  Luke 
Michigan  from  Mason  co. 

No 'to.  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Syracuse, 
near  the  river  Noto,  16  in.  S.W.  of  Syracuse;  ptp.  12,629. 
Noto'ma,  in  California,  a  township  of  Sacramento  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  654. 

No  to,  (Vnl  <li,)  an  old  prov.  of  S.  Ttaly,  in  Sicily,  now 
comprising  the  provinces  of  Catania,  Caltanisetta,  and 
Syracuse. 

Notori'ety,  n.  [Fr.  notarial .]  State  of  being  notori 
ous ;  exposure  to  the  public  notice  or  knowledge;  as, 
the  notoriety  of  a  criminal.  —  The  state  of  being  gener¬ 
ally  known  ;  publicity ;  public  knowledge;  as,  to  achieve 
notoriety. 

Noto'rioti*,  a.  [L.  Lat.  notorius,  from  nolo,  notatus.  to 
mark,  to  indicate,  from  nota.  a  mark.  See  Note.]  Pub¬ 
licly  known  ;  manifest  to  the  world  ;  evident ;  conspic¬ 
uous  ;  noted;  remarkable;  usually,  known  to  disadvan¬ 
tage; —  hence,  almost  always  employed  in  an  ill  sense; 
its,  a  notorious  scoundrel,  a  notorious  liar,  a  notorious 
swindle,  a  notorious  crime,  Ac. 

“The  inhabitants  of  Naples  have  always  been  notorious  for 
leading  a  life  of  laziness  and  pleasure." — Addison. 
Notoriously,  adv.  Publicly  ;  openly  ;  ardently  ;  in  a 
manner  to  he  known  or  manifest ;  beyond  doubt  or  denial. 
Noto'rioii*iiess,  n.  Notoriety;  state  or  condition  of 
being  notorious. 
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Noire  Dftme  Bay,  (not'r  dam,)  an  inlet  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Newfoundland,  be¬ 
tween  Lat.  49°  30'  and  5U°  N..  Lon.  55°  and  56°  W. 

Not 'self,  n.  The  negative  of  self,  (r.) 

Nottawasagn,  (nnt-ta-wa-saw'ga,)  a  river  of  prov.  of 
Ontario,  rises  in  the  co.  of  Wellington,  and  flowing  a 
general  N.  course,  enters  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Georgian 
Hay,  generally  known  as  Nottawasaga  Bay. 

Not'taWay,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  St.  Joseph  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Not'taway  Creek,  in  Michigan,  enters  the  St.  Joseph 
River  in  St.  Joseph  co. 

Nottingham,  a  central  co.  of  England,  having  N.  the 
cos.  of  York  and  Lincoln;  E.  Lincoln  and  Leicester;  S. 
Leicester;  W.  Derby;  area,  822  sq.  m.  The  surface  is 
undulating,  the  soil  generally  fertile,  and  the  climate 
dry  and  healthy.  Rivers.  Trent,  Idle,  Maun,  and  Ere- 
wash.  Prod.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  vegetables.  Nu¬ 
merous  cattle  are  reared.  Min.  Coal,  limestone,  and 
gypsum.  Manuf.  Lace,  silk  and  cotton  stockings, 
thread,  and  sailcloth.  Chief  towns.  Nottingham  (the 
cap  ),  Newark,  and  East  Retford.  Pop.  319,956. 

Nottingham,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Leeti,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Trent,  14  in.  S.E.  of  Derby,  and  128  in. 
N.N.W.  of  London.  The  principal  public  buildings  are 
the  castle,  the  county-hall,  the  corn-exchange,  the  town- 
hall,  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Barnabas  churches.  Manuf. 
Lace,  bobbin-net,  and  hosiery;  also,  flax-mills,  dye- 
works,  wire-works,  breweries,  Ac.  Pop.  74,693. 

Not  tingham,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Marshall 
co  ,  abt.  16  m.  S.  of  Marysville. 

Nottingham,  in  Indiana,  a  post-township  of  Wells 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Nottingham,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Prince 
George  co.,  abt.  23  in  S.E.  of  Washington,  I)  C. 

Nottingham,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 
Rockingham  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Nottingham,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Harrison  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,700. 

Nottingham,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

Nottingham  Square,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  village  of 
Mercer  co.,  abt.  6  m.  E.  of  Trenton. 

Not'ting*-liill,  a  district  of  London,  co.  of  Middlesex, 
Eng.,  5  in.  from  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral ;  pop.  8,500. 

Not  toway,  in  Virginia,  a  S.  by  E.  central  co. ;  area, 
abt.  330  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Nottoway  River,  and  several  less 
important  streams.  Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  moder¬ 
ately  fertile.  Cap.  Nottoway  Court-House.  Pop.  abt. 9,500. 

Nottoway  C'oiirt-SIoiiKP,  in  Virginia,  a  post-vill., 
cap.  of  Nottoway  co.,  abt.  eO  in.  S.W.  of  Richmond;  pop. 
abt  200. 

Nottoway  It  Ivor,  rises  in  Nottoway  co,  Virginia, 
and  flowing  an  E.  and  S.E.  course  into  N.  Carolina,  joins 
the  Meherrin  River  in  Gates  co.,  to  form  the  Chowan 
River;  length,  abt.  110  in. 

Not  ts'ville,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Daviess  co.,  abt. 
13  in.  E.  of  Owensborough. 

Nottiir  no.  n.  [It.  nottumal.]  ( Mus .)  A  term  origi¬ 
nally  synonymous  with  serenade  ;  but  applied  at  pres¬ 
ent  to  a  piece  of  music  in  which  the  emotions,  chiefly 
of  love  and  tenderness,  are  developed.  The  iV.  is  a  fa¬ 
vorite  movement  with  modern  pianoforte  composers. 

Nottu'roe,  an  island  of  Norway,  in  Christiania  Fiord, 
immediately  S.  of  Tonsberg;  ext.,  7  in.  long,  and  3  in. 
broad ;  pop.  3.500. 

No’tus,  n.  [Lat.;  Gr.  JVofos.]  The  south  wind. 

Not'wlieat,  n.  Unbearded  wheat. 

Notwithstanding*,  conj.  [Not,  and  withstand.] 
Not  opposed  to;  not  obstructing;  however;  nevertheless. 

"  He  hath  ...  a  hand  open  as  day  for  melting  charity  : 

Yet,  notwithstanding,  being  incens’d,  he  *s  tliut." — Shaks. 

— prep.  Without  prevention  or  impediment  from  ;  in  spite 
of;  for  all  that. 

Nougat,  (ndo'ga,)  n.  A  French  cake  made  of  almonds 
and  honey. 

Nought,  n.  Same  as  Naught.  7.  v. 

Non  ineiioii,  n.  [Gr.]  ( M>taph .)  A  word  opposed  to 
phenomenon,  and  applied  by  Kant  to  au  object  taken  in 
itself,  without  relation  to  us. 

N01111,  n.  [Norm,  noun,  from  Lat.  nomen,  a  name] 
(Gram.)  The  name  of  one  of  the  parts  of  speech  into 
which  grammarians  have  distributee!  the  words  of  a 
language.  A  noun  is  the  name  of  a  thing,  or,  more  ac¬ 
curately,  the  name  of  a  notion  or  conception,  whether 
general  or  particular.  As  we  may  have  conceptions  of 
substance  or  of  attribute,  nouns  are  either  substantive 
or  adjective.  Again,  as  we  have  particular  conceptions, 
or  conceptions  of  individuals,  and  general  conceptions, 
or  conceptions  of  classes  of  individuals,  nouns  are  either 
proper  or  common.  In  order  to  express  unity  or  plu¬ 
rality  of  conception  (number),  the  terminations  of 
nouns  undergo  certain  modifications  of  form  ;  as  bonk, 
books,  liber,  tiberi.  In  most  languages  there  are  two 
numbers,  the  singular  and  the  plural,  the  former  ex¬ 
pressing  one,  the  latter  more  than  one;  but  in  some 
languages,  ns  in  Greek,  there  is  an  intermediate  num¬ 
ber,  —  the  dual,  used  to  express  the  conception  of  two 
objects.  To  express  the  relations  of  conceptions  to 
each  other,  most  languages  make  use  of  an  inflection  of 
the  primitive  form  of  the  noun,  called  case;  hut  the 
English  language  makes  use  of  prepositions  or  juxta¬ 
position.  The  number  of  cases  of  nouns  varies  ill  differ¬ 
ent  languages,  hut  it  is  rarely  more  than  six. 

Noii're<l<lin.  Malek-al-adel  Nour-ed-Dken  Mahmoud, 
sultan  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  son  of  Kmadeddin,  sultan 
of  Aleppo,  b.  1118.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1145, 
and  continued  the  war  with  the  Christians;  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  which,  and  especially  his  complete  conquest  of 
Edessa.  gave  occasion  to  the  second  crusade,  preached 
by  S\.  Bernard,  and  led  by  Louis  VII.  and  the  Emperor 
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Conrad  III.  N.  compelled  the  crusaders  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Damascus.  Their  own  want  ot  discipline  was 
fatal  to  success,  and  in  1149  they  retired.  The  sultan 
immediately  attacked  and  defeated  Raimond,  prince  of 
Antioch,  who  fell  in  the  battle.  The  next  year  he  un¬ 
successfully  besieged  Tel l-basher,  a  dependency  ofEdessa 
held  by  Josceline  de  Courtenay ;  but  he  soon  after 
captured  Josceline,  and  made  himself  master  ofEdessa. 
In  1154  he  added  Damascus  to  his  dominions,  and  made 
the  city  his  capital.  The  war  continued,  and  in  1159, 
N.  was  defeated  by  the  Christians  near  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth,  and  was  menaced  by  the  Greek  Emperor 
Manuel  Comnenus.  By  giving  up  to  Manuel  all  the 
Christian  captives,  6,000  in  number,  he  induced  him  to 
relinquish  his  enterprise.  And  soon  after  one  of  his 
generals  defeated  and  made  prisoner  the  famous  Renaud 
de  Chatillon,  who  was  kept  in  captivity  at  Antioch  for 
sixteen  years.  N.  being  called  in  t<>  Mipport  one  of  the 
rival  claimants  to  the  caliphate  of  Egypt,  effected  the 
conquest  of  it,  and  made  it  his  own.  The  great  Salad  in 
was  governor,  hut  was  ambitious  of  being  an  inde¬ 
pendent  sovereign,  and  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  N. 
The  latter  was  preparing  to  pass  iuto  Egypt,  when  he 
was  attacked  with  the  quinsy,  and  d.  1173.  Friends  and 
foes  have  agreed  in  the  praises  of  this  great  ruler. 
Among  the  Moslems  he  is  revered  as  hero  and  saint. 

Nourish,  ( nur'ish ,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  nourrir,  from  Lat  nu- 
trie,  to  suckle,  nourish.  See  Nutrition.]  To  suckle, 
feed,  foster,  or  rear;  to  feed  and  cause  to  grow  ;  to  sup¬ 
ply  with  nutriment;  to  support ;  to  maintain  by  feed¬ 
ing.  —  To  furnish  the.meuus  of  support  and  increase  to; 
to  encourage. 

*•  We  nourish  ‘gainst  our  senate  the  cockle  of  rebellion."—  Shaks. 

— To  cherish  ;  to  nurture ;  to  comfort.  —  To  train  ;  to  edu¬ 
cate  ;  to  instruct ;  to  promote  the  growth  of,  by  care  and 
preservation. 

— v  n.  To  foster  or  promote  growth.  —  To  derive  or  ob¬ 
tain  nourishment.  (R.) 

Nourinliahle,  (niir'ish-a-bl,)  a.  Susceptible  of  nour¬ 
ishment. 

Nour'isiher,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which, 
nourishes. 

Nour 'isliiiig:,  p.  a.  Nutritive;  nutritious;  fostering 
growth  :  as,  a  nourishing  diet. 

Notir'iKliiiig;ly,  adv.  Nutritively  ;  fosteringly. 

Nourishment,  (nur'ish-ment,)  n.  Nutrition;  act  of 
nourishing,  or  the  state  of  being  nourished  ;  sustenta- 
tion.  —  That  which  nourishes,  or  serves  to  promote  the 
growth  of  animals  or  plants,  or  to  repair  the  waste  of 
animal  matter;  food;  sustenance;  nutriment;  —  also, 
instruction;  encouragement,  or  that  which  supports 
growth  in  attainments,  especially  in  a  spiritual  sense; 
as,  *‘  the  nourishment  of  souls.”  —  Hooker. 

Noiirjehan,  or  Nour-Djihan,  (noor-ji-han' ,)  the  wife 
ot  Jehanqhir,  7.  v. 

Nous,  (nows,)  n.  Wit;  shrew'dness ;  smartness ;  gump¬ 
tion  ;  —  used  in  a  humorous  or  vulgar  s^nse.  (Colloq.) 

Novac'nlite,  w.  [From  Lat.  novucula,  a  sharp,  rut¬ 
ting  instrument  j  (Min.)  A  stone  of  which  hones  are 
made  for  sharpening  razors.  It  is  of  a  slaty  structure, 
and  owes  its  quality  of  giving  an  edge  to  the  metal  to 
the  fine  silicious  particles  which  it  contains. 

Nova  lia,  the  pseudonym  of  Frederick  von  Harden- 
berg,  a  celebrated  German  writer,  B.  at  Mansfield,  1772 
He  was  the  son  of  Baron  von  Hardenberg,  and  was  sent 
in  1790  to  the  university  of  Jena;  after  which  he  passed 
to  that  of  Leipsic,  in  1792.  About  the  year  1797  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  Hymns  to  Nigld  ;  and  between  that  time  and 
the  year  1801,  when  his  premature  death  took  place, 
he  produced  a  number  of  works  displaying  a  boundless 
imagination  and  a  love  of  the  mystical  and  supernatu¬ 
ral  such  as  is  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  other  writer. 
In  1800  he  gave  to  the  world  his  wild  and  grotesque  ro¬ 
mance  entitled  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen.  A  complete 
collection  of  his  writings  wras  made  by  his  friends  Tieck 
and  Frederick  Schlegel. 

Nova  ra,  a  city  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  of  Novara,  52  m  N.E. 
of  Turin,  and  27  S.W.  of  Milan.  Manuf.  Silks,  linens, 
hats,  and  leather.  In  1849  the  Sardinians  were  defeated 
by  the  Austrians  near  N.  Pop.  14,395. 

No  va  Scotia,  (sko'she-a,) a  British  prov.  of  N.  America, 
forming  actually  a  part  of  the  dominion  of  Canada.  It 
consists  of  an  oblong-shaped  peninsula,  between  Lat.  43° 
and  46°  N.,  Lon.  61°  and  67°  W. ;  connected  with  New 
Brunswick  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus,  only  14  m.  across, 
and  separated  from  Cape  Breton  by  the  narrow  strait 
called  the  Gut  of  Canso.  It  is  about  370  m.  in  length, 
and  110  m.  in  width.  Area,  18,660  sq.  m.,  about 
l-5th  part  of  which  consists  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  salt 
water  inlets.  The  coast-line  is  extremely  irregular, 
forming  numerous  capes  and  hays.  Capes  George  and 
Canso  are  the  chief  promontories  on  the  N.E.  side, 
and  at  the  S.  extremity  is  Cape  Sable.  The  basin  of  Mi¬ 
nas  is  a  deep  inlet  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  peninsula, 
forming  a  part  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  separates 
Nova  Scotia  from  New  Brunswick.  St.  Mary's  and  Ar- 
gyle  Bays  are  on  its  S.W.  side  ;  Pictou,  Antigonish,  and 
Chedabucto  Bays  form  the  chief  irregularities  on  the  N. 
const ;  and  the  E.  coast,  from  Cape  Canso  to  (’ape 
Sable,  is  indented  with  almost  innumerable  small  hays, 
harbors,  and  rivers.  Rocks  and  islands  fringe  its  shores, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  entire  Atlantic  coast  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  picturesque.  Deep  water  is  found  almost  without 
exception,  close  to  the  rocks  and  islands;  and  the  pen¬ 
insula  presents  towards  the  Bay  of  Fundy  hold  and  al¬ 
most  precipitous  cliffs.  The  interior  is  intersected  in 
almost  every  direction  by  streams,  rivers,  and  lakes;  but 
with  the  exception  of  Annapolis  River  and  Lake  Itos- 
signol,  connected  with  the  sea  by  the  Liverpool  R.  most 
of  them  are  of  very  inferior  size.  The  peninsula  has  no 
elevations  deserving  the  name  of  niountaius;  its  highest 
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range  is  the  Cobequids  on  the  northern  side  of  the  pen¬ 
insula,  not  rising  more  than  lino  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
north  and  south  mountains  enclose  the  Annapolis  Val¬ 
ley.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  salubrious,  though 
changeable.  The  summer  is  hot,  and  the  winter  long 
and  very  severe.  The  soil  along  the  coast  is  rocky  and 
barren,  but  in  the  interior  fertile.  Prod.  Wheat,  rye. 
oats,  potatoes,  and  turnips.  Numerous  cattle  and  hogs 
are  reared.  Min.  Coal,  iron,  gypsum,  and  stones  suita¬ 
ble  for  grindstone,  known  as  “  Nova  fccotia  blue  grits.” 
Manuf.  Coarse  woollen  cloth,  carpets,  and  ropes;  also, 
numerous  mills,  tanneries,  distilleries,  and  breweries. 
Exp.  Fish  and  fish-oil,  timber,  lumber,  and  coal.  Imp. 
Corn,  flour,  British  manufactures,  and  colonial  produce. 
A  considerable  trade  is  carried  011  between  the  United 
States  and  N.  S.  in  coal,  fish,  tobacco,  and  various  manu¬ 
factured  goods.  This  country  was  discovered  by  Cabot, 
in  the  year  1497,  and  under  the  name  of  Acadia  was 
subsequently  settled  by  the  French.  In  1758  it  finally 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  British.  Chief  towns. 
Halifax,  Yarmouth,  Pictou,  Sydney,  Liverpool,  and 
Lunenburg.  P>p.,  according  to  the  last  census  (1871), 
387,800. 

No'va  Seo'tia.  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Ingham  co., 
abt.  20  m.  S.  of  Lansing. 

Nova'tianisiu,  n.  The  doctrinal  theory  held  by  the 
Novatians. 

NOYR'tians,  V.  (Perl.  Hist.)  The  followers  of  Nova- 
tiatius,  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  wbo  founded  a  sect  in  the 
third  century,  which  continued  to  flourish  to  the  end 
ot  the  filth.  Novation  denied  readmission  into  the 
church  to  all  who.  in  time  of  persecution,  or  on  other 
accounts,  had  once  lapsed  from  the  faith.  In  this  ex¬ 
treme  severity  he  was  opposed  by  the  greater  number 
of  the  clergy  ot  Rome,  and  especially  by  Cornelius, 
upon  whose  election  to  the  see  Novatian,  who  was  a  dis¬ 
appointed  candidate,  withdrew  from  his  communion, 
and  established  a  society  of  w  hich  he  became  himself 
the  first  bishop.  This  sect  was  also  known  by  the  title 
of  Cathari,  or  Puritans,  which  they  assumed  to  express 
their  high  sense  of  the  excellence  necessary  to  Christians. 

Nova  tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  norare,  to  make  new.] 
(Law.)  A  new  debt  substituted  in  lieu  of  an  old  one. 

Nova'tor,  n.  [Lat.]  Same  as  Innovator,  7.  v. 

No'va  Zem'hla.  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
belonging  to  Russia,  govt,  of  Archangel,  from  which 
they  are  separated  by  the  Straits  of  Waigatz;  Lat.  be¬ 
tween  70°  30'  and  76°  30'  N.,  Lon.  52°  and  56°  E. 
Length  of  group  470  m  ;  average  breadth  56  m.  They 
take  their  name  from  the  most  S. :  the  principal  of  the 
others  are  Mathew’s  Land  and  Llitke’s  Land.  They  are 
barren  and  uninhabited  except  occasionally  by  fisher¬ 
men  and  hunters. 

Nov'el,  a.  (Lat.  norellus,  dim.  of  nwwi,  new’.  j*oung; 
Gr.  neos]  New;  of  recent  origin  or  introduction:  not 
ancient ;  —  hence,  unusual ;  strange  :  of  a  kind  calculated 
to  attract  attention  or  to  excite  wonder. 

“  The  Presbyterians  are  exactors  of  submission  to  their  novel 
injunctions."  —  King  Charles  I. 

— n.  That  which  is  new  or  strange  ;  a  novelty,  (r.) 

— A  fictitious  tale  or  narrative  in  prose,  intended  to  de¬ 
pict  the  operation  of  the  passions :  a  word-picture  of 
human  actions;  as,  the  Waverley  Novels. 

(Lit.)  A  species  of  fictitious  narrative  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  a  romance;  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  as¬ 
sign  the  exact  distinction,  and,  in  the  French  language, 
the  same  name  (roman)  is  used  for  both  ;  w  hile  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  a  tale  merely  in  the  circumstance  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  length  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  novel. 
Although,  in  fact,  the  terms  novel  and  romance  are  often 
used  indifferently,  yet  they  have  often  been  treated  as 
distinct  classes  of  composition  in  English  literature. 
It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  the  proper  object  of  a  novel 
is  the  delineation  of  social  manners,  or  the  de>elop- 
ment  of  a  story  founded  on  the  incidents  of  ordinary 
life,  or  both  together.  On  this  hypothesis,  we  must  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  class  of  novels,  on  the  one  hand,  tales 
of  which  the  incidents  are  not  merely  improbable  (for 
this  may  be  the  case  in  a  novel),  but  occurring  out  of 
the  common  course  of  life,  and  such  as  are  founded  on 
imaginary  times  and  imaginary  manners,  tales  ol  super¬ 
natural  incidents,  chivalrous  romances,  Ac.;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  fictitious  narratives,  in  which  the  author's 
principal  object  is  neither  the  story  nor  the  costume, 
but  which  are  obviously  written  with  an  ulterior  view. 
Thus,  political,  philosophical,  and  satirical  fictions  are 
clearly  not  to  be  ranked  as  novels.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  no  definition  can  be  drawn  which  shall,  on  this 
subject,  entirely  satisfy  the  caprices  of  popular  language. 

Novcl  da.  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Alicante,  13  m.  W. 
of  Alicante.  Manuf.  Lace.  Pop.  9,000. 

Novelette',  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  novel;  a  short  sketch 
or  tale. 

Nov'el  is  t.  n.  [Fr.  nouvelliste.]  A  writer  of  a  novel  or 
novels ;  a  fictionist. 

Nov'elize,  v.  a.  To  represent  in  the  form  of  novels  01 
prose  fiction. 

“  The  desperate  attempt  to  novelize  history.”  —  Sir  J.  Herschel. 

Nov'el s%n.pl.  [Lat.  novelise.]  (Roman  Law.)  The 
name  given  to  those  constitutions  of  the  civil  law  whi*  h 
wTere  made  after  the  completion  of  the  2d  edition  of 
the  Justinian  code  (Code  \  repetitse  prselectiones),  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  what  was  deficient  in  that  work. 
See  Justinian  I. 

(Law.)  A  supplementary  constitution  to  an  estah 
lished  code. 

Nov'el  ty,  n.  [Fr.  nouveantl.]  New'ness  ;  recentness 
of  origin  or  introduction;  state  or  quality  of  being 
novel.  —  A  new,  strange,  or  novel  thing;  something 
fresh  or  uncommon. 

Novem'foer,  n.  [Lat.,  from  norm,  the  ninth  month, 
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according  to  the  ancient  Roman  year.]  The  eleveuth 
month  of  the  year,  containing  thirty  days. 

Nov  crimpy,  a.  [hr.  novena i re  ;  Lat.  novenarius,  from 
norm,  nine.]  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  number  nine. 
— n.  The  number  nine;  nine  collectively. 

“  Ciiiuacierical  years  ;  that  is,  septeuaries  and  novenariea.” 

,  ri  Browne. 

novene  <  a.  [L.  Lat.  novmuSy  from  tiovem,  nine.]  Nov- 
enary ;  pertaining  or  liaving  reference  to  the  number 
nine. 

Noven'nial,  [Lat.  novennis,  from  novem ,  nine,  and 
annus,  year.]  Happening  every  niuth  year  ;  done  every 
ninth  year. 

Novell's! les,  n.  pi.  [Lat.,  from  novem ,  nine,  or  novus, 
new.)  (Myth.)  The  name  of  certain  Latin  gods,  who, 
according  to  the  double  etymology,  have  been  taken  for 
the  nine  Muses,  or,  with  more  reason,  for  gods  newly 
introduced  (as  after  the  conquest  of  a  place),  in  contrast 
with  the  dii  indiaetes,  or  old  gods  of  the  country. 
Nover'cal,  a.  [Lat.  novercalis ,  from  noverca ,  a  step¬ 
mother.]  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  a  step¬ 
mother;  in  the  manner  of  a  stepmother;  befitting  a 
stepmother. 

Nov'i?oro<l,  a  govt,  of  European  Russia,  between  Lat. 
57°  and  61°  N.,  Lon.  30°  and  40°  E.,  having  N.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  Olonetz,  E.  Vologda,  S.  Jaroslav,  Tver,  and 
Pskof,  and  W.  Pskof  and  Petersburg;  area,  47,033  sq.  in. 
The  surface  is  low  and  level,  except  towards  the  S.W., 
which  is  elevated.  The  soil  is  moderately  fertile,  but 
the  climate  is  severe.  Hirers.  Volkhof,  Msta.  Chexna, 
Mologda,  and  Lovat.  Lakes.  Bielo-Osero,  Voje,  ami 
Illmen.  Prod.  Rye, oats, barley,  hemp, and  flax.  Manuf. 
Glass,  leather,  woollen  cloth,  Ac.  ('kief  towns.  Nov¬ 
gorod  (the  cap.),  Tikhvine,  ami  Valdai.  Pop.  1,006.293. 
Novgorod,  (called  Veliki,  or  “  the  Great,”)  cap.  of  the 
above  govt.,  and  formerly  the  most  important  of  the 
empire,  on  the  Volkhof,  100  m.  S.S.E.  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  305  N.VV  .  of  Moscow.  It  wits  formerly  so  populous 
and  flourishing  as  to  become  a  proverb,  hut  rapidly  de¬ 
cayed  after  the  building  of  St.  Petersburg.  Pop.  18,768. 
Nov  gorod  •  Severskoie,  or  Nov '^orod-Sie- 
verskoi,  (-sa-ver-sko'ya,)  a  town  of  Russia,  govt  of 
Tchernigov,  ou  the  Desna,  109  m.  E  N.E.  of  Tchernigov  ; 
pop.  8,000. 

No  vi,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  prov.  of  Genoa. 
14  m  S.E.  of  Alessandria;  Lat.  43°47'N.,  Lon.  8°  40'  E. 
Manuf.  Silks.  It  is  an  entrepot  for  goods  passing  be¬ 
tween  Italy  and  Germany.  N.  was  the  scene  of  a  san¬ 
guinary  battle,  1799,  between  the  Russians  and  Austri¬ 
ans  under  Suwarrow,  and  the  French  under  Joubert,  in 
which  the  latter  was  killed,  and  the  French  were  terri¬ 
bly  beaten  Pop.  11,308. 

No'vi,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Oak¬ 
land  co.,  abt.  25  in.  N.W.  of  Detroit;  pop.  of  township 
abt.  2.009. 

No'vi-Bazar',  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bosnia, 
on  the  Bachka,  130  m.  S.E.  of  Bosna-Serai ;  pop.  8,o00. 
Novice,  (nov'is,)  n.  ( Fr. :  Lat.  nnvitius,  from  novis,  new.] 
One  who  is  new  in  any  business;  one  unacquainted  or 
unskilled;  one  in  the  rudiments:  a  freshman;  a  begin¬ 
ner:  a  tyro.— One  newly  planted  in  the  Church,  or  one 
newly  converted  to  the  Christian  faith. 

( Eccl .)  A  person  of  either  sex  who  is  living  in  a  mon¬ 
astery,  in  a  state  of  probation,  previous  to  becoming  a 
professed  member  of  an  order.  The  time  of  probation 
is  called  the  novitiate,  and  must  be  at  least  one  year ; 
after  which,  if  their  behavior  is  approved,  they  are 
professed  :  that  is,  admitted  into  the  order,  and  allowed 
to  make  the  vows,  Ac.  During  their  novitiate,  the  can¬ 
didates  are  bound  to  conform  to  the  discipline  of  the 
house;  but  they  are  under  no  permanent  vows,  and  may 
leave  if  they  find  that  the  monastic  life  does  not  suit 
them.  They  are  under  the  direction  of  a  master  or  mis¬ 
tress  of  novices,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  their  char¬ 
acters  and  fituess  for  the  religious  state,  and  to  try  their 
strength,  by  exposing  them  to  the  most  serious  obsta¬ 
cles  to  perseverance  which  they  are  likely  to  encounter 
in  the  order. 

Nov'ieesliip,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  a  novice ; 
novitiate. 

Novilti'nar,  a.  [Lat.  novus,  new,  and  luna ,  moon.] 
Belonging  or  having  reference  to  the  moon. 

Novi ta,  ( no-vee'ta ,)  a  town  of  the  United  States  of  Co¬ 
lombia.  abt.  130  m.  S.W.  of  Antioquia:  pop.  2,500. 

Novitiate,  (no-vish'i-dt.)  n.  [Fr.  noviciat ;  L.  Lat.  novi- 
tiutus.]  State  or  time  of  being  a  novice,  or  of  learning 
rudiments;  a  year  or  other  time  of  probation  for  the 
trial  of  a  novice.  —  A  novice;  one  who  is  going  through 
a  period  of  probation. 

Nevo-Trlicrkask,  (-cher-gasfc',)  a  town  of  Russia, 
cap.  of  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  on  the  Don,  24 
m.  E.S  E.  of  Yekatermoslav ;  pop.  17,800. 

Now.  adv.  [0.  Sax.,  A.  S.,  Belg  .  Swed.,  Dan.,  and  Goth. 
nu  ;  O  Ger.  nuwa  ;  Lat.  nunc ;  Ger.  nun  ;  Or.  nuni,  now  ; 
Heb.  na.  with  imperatives  of  entreaty,  now,  I  pray  thee  ] 
At  the  present  time;  at  this  time  or  moment :  at  the 
time  contemporaneous  with  something  mentioned  or 
contemplated. 

"  Now  8  the  day,  and  now 's  the  hour.”  —  Burns. 

—cow;.  Things  being  so  ;  under  present  circumstances  ; 

—  used  inferentially. 

"  Now  glowed  the  Armament  with  living  sapphires.”  —  Milton. 

Now  and  now,  again  and  again  ;  by  repetition  ;  often  ; 
frequent.  —  Now  and  then ,  occasionally;  at  one  time 
and  another;  at  intervals. 

14  He  will  have  opportunities  every  note  and  then  to  exercise 
his  forgiving  temper.”  —  Atterbury. 

Now  . . .  now ,  rendered  alternatively ;  at  one  time  ...  at 
another  time. 

44  Now  high,  now  low ;  now  master  up,  now  miss.” —  Pope. 

— -n.  The  present  time  or  moment. 


Now 'ail  ays,  adv.  In  these  days;  in  this  age;  at  the 
present  period  of  time. 

Nowa$;'iirli',  a  rujahship  of  Ilindostan,  between  Lat. 

20°  20'  N.,  Lon.  82°  E.  Area,  1.512  sq.  in.  Pop.  70,000. 
Sfo'wanu^ger.  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  ofGuze- 
rat,  310  in.  from  iioni lift y.  It  has  an  active  trade. 
Mo'wtty,  .No  ways,  adv.  [ Aro  and  way . J  Nowise;  in 
no  manner  or  degree ;  not  at  all. 

Sowed,  (nba’ed,)  a.  [Fr.  naui,  from  Lat.  nodarc  — 
nodus,  knot.J  (Her.)  Knotted. 

Now'**!,  n.  ( Metall .)  The  core  of  a  mould  for  casting 
larg  cylinders. 

Nowhere,  ( nd'hwar ,)  adv.  [TVo  and  where.]  Not  in 
any  place  or  state ;  not  anywhere. 

No  whither,  adv.  jjVo  and  whither.]  Not  anywhither  ; 
nowhere. 

4*Thy  servant  went  nowhither." —  2  Kings  v.  25. 

So'wise,  adv.  Noways;  not  in  any  manner  or 
degree. 

Now'y,  a.  (Her.)  Applied  to  a  line  of  partition.  See 
Fig.  1591. 

Noxious,  (nok'shus,)  a.  [Lat.  noxius ,  from  noxa,  hurt, 
harm,  injury,  from  noceo ,  to  hurt,  harm,  or  injure.  See 
Noisome.]  Hurtful;  harmful;  injurious;  pernicious; 
baneful ;  destructive;  unwholesome;  insalubrious;  cor¬ 
rupting  to  morals. 

44  Kill  noxious  creatures,  where  'tis  sin  to  sa ve.’—Dryden. 

— Guilty:  criminal;  as  “ noxious  in  the  eye  of  the 
law.”  — Bramhall. 

Noxiously,  (nok'shus-ly,)  adv.  Hurtfully;  injuriously  ; 
perniciously. 

Noxiousness,  (nok'shus-nes,)  n.  State,  condition,  or 
quality  of  being  noxious;  hurtfulness ;  the  quality 
which  causes  harm,  injury,  or  destruction  ;  insalubrity; 
the  quality  that  corrupts  or  perverts. 

Noxubee',  in  Mississippi,  an  E.  co.,  adjoining  Alaba¬ 
ma;  area ,  abt.  720  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Noxubee  River, 
and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  mostly  level ;  soil, 
very  fertile.  Cap.  Macon.  Pop.  abt.  22,000. 

Noxubee  Hi  very  rises  in  Choctaw  co.,  Mississippi, 
and  flowing  S.E.  into  Alabama,  enters  the  Toinbigbee 
River  from  Sumter  co.  It  is  also  called  Runaway  Creek. 
Noyailes,  (noi'a-decz,)  n.  pi.  (Fr.  Hist.)  The  name 
given  to  a  peculiar  punishment  resorted  to  by  the  infa¬ 
mous  Carrier  in  the  first  French  revolution.  The  noya- 
des  were  effected  by  drawing  out  a  plug  inserted  in  the 
bottom  of  a  boat  in  which  the  wretched  victims  were 
launched.  See  Carrier. 

Noyau,  Noyeau,  (noa'yo.)  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  nux,  nucis, 
•Hit.]  (Drinks.)  A  delicate  and  aromatic  French  liqueur 
made  with  white  brandy,  the  kernels  of  peaches,  and 
sweet  and  hitter  almonds,  and  then  sweetened  with  lump- 
sugar.  The  finest  noyeau,  both  in  strength  and  flavor,  is 
made  in  the  island  of  Martinique.  This  agreeable  cor¬ 
dial  forms  a  good  vehicle  for  many  unpleasant  medi¬ 
cines,  and  is  very  useful  to  sweeten  and  flavor  draughts 
and  mixtures;  and  for  culinary  purposes,  to  give  flavor 
to  farinaceous  foods,  custards,  &c. ;  and  for  the  invalid,  it 
is  invaluable.  It  is,  however,  unsafe  to  take  it  in  any 
quantity  as  a  mere  cordial,  from  the  amount  of  prussic 
acid  contained  in  the  kernels  used  in  its  manufacture. 
Noyls,  n.  pi.  Short  filaments  of  woollen  yarn. 
Noyon',  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Oise,  on  the  Yorse. 
42  m.  E  N.E.  of  Beauvais;  Lat.  29°  35'  N.,  Lon.  31°'  E. 
Pop.  6,348. 

No'yo  River,  in  California ,  flows  N.W.  into  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean  from  Mendocino  co.  —  A  village  of  Mendo¬ 
cino  co.,  ab.  50  m.  N.W  of  Ukiah. 

Noz  zle,  Noz'le,  Nos'le,  n.  [From  nose.]  The  pro¬ 
jecting  extremity  of  anything;  the  nose;  the  snout;  as, 
the  nozzle  of  a  hose-pipe. 

—pi.  (Mach.)  Those  portions  of  a  steam-engine  in 
which  are  placed  the  valves  that  open  and  close  the 
couimuniration  between  the  cylinder  and  the  boiler  and 
condenser,  in  low-pressure  or  condensive  engines;  and 
between  the  cylinder  and  boiler  and  atmosphere,  in 
high-pressure  or  non-condensing  engines. 

N.  S.  Abbreviation  of  new  style. 

Nub,  v.  a.  To  beckon;  —  used  as  an  English  localism. 

— 7i.  A  knob;  a  boss;  a  protuberance; — used  colloquially. 
Nnb'bln,  7t.  An  Americanism  for  a  half-grown  ear  of 
Indian  corn. 

Nu  bee'll  la.  n.;  pi.  Nubecula,  [dim.  of  Lat.  nubes, 
cloud]  (Astrrm.)  A  nebula,  —pi.  Specifically,  the 
Magellanic  clouds.  See  Supplement. 

( Med  )  A  speck  on  the  cornea  ;  also,  a  cloudy  or  ropy 
appearance  in  urine. 

(Physiol.)  A  granule  from  which  all  mineral  and 
vegetable  bodies  are  presumed  to  be  formed;  —  called 
mesohhist  by  Professor  Agassiz. 

Nii'ciform,  a.  [Lat.  nux,  nucis ,  nut,  and  forma ,  form.] 
Having  the  form  or  shape  of  a  nut;  resembling  a  nut. 
Nu'eleal,  Nu'eloar,  a.  Belonging  to  a  nucleus. 

Nil 'cleat«%  a.  Possessing  a  nucleus. 

— v.  a.  [Lat.  nucle.are.]  To  collect,  as  about  a  nucleus, 
focus,  or  centre. 

Nuele'iform,  a.  [ Lat.  nucleus,  and  forma ,  form.] 
Kernel-shaped. 

Nil  eleolatetl,  a.  Having  a  nucleolus. 

Nu'eleole,  Nu'cleolus,  n.  [Dimin.  of  nucleus.] 
(Physiol.)  A  cell  containing  a  single  granule;  —  called 
also  entoblast . 

Nu  cleus,  7i.;  Eng.  pi.  Nucleuses;  Lat.  pi.  Nuclei. 
[Lat.,  from  nux ,  nucis ,  a  nut,  a  kernel.  See  Nut.]  The 
kernel  of  a  nut.  (See  below,  §  Bot.) — Hence,  the 
central  part  of  any  body,  or  that  about  which  matter  is 
collected;  the  central  portion  which  attracts  accretion; 
the  material  portion  of  any  tiling;  — employed  both  in 
a  literal  and  figurative  sense. 

(Bot.)  The  central  fleshy  pulpy  mass  of  an  ovule  ;  or 
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that  part  of  a  seed  which  is  contained  within  the  testa, 
and  consists  of  either  the  embryo  and  albumen,  or  of 
the  embryo  only.  I n  lichens,  this  word  is  applied  to 
tile  disc  of  the  shield  which  contains  the  sporules  and 
their  cases. 

(Crystallog.)  The  solid  centre  about  which  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  a  crystal  are  aggregated. 

( Astnm .)  The  solid  part  or  body  of  a  comet,  as 
distinguished  from  its  nebulosity. 

Nn'bin,  an  extensive  tract  of  E.  Africa,  having  N. 
Egypt,  E.  the  Red  Sea,  S.  Abyssinia,  and  W.  the  desert 
of  Libya;  Lat.  between  13°  and  240  Lon.  33°  ami 
36°  E. ;  area,  estimated  at  360,000  sq  m.  It  is  divided 
into  Lower  Nubia,  or  Nubia  Proper,  and  Upper  Nubia. 
De.sc.  Tile  surface  of  Lower  N.  is  generally  a  sandy 
anil  rocky  desert,  except  along  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
which  is  rendered  productive  by  artificial  irrigation, 
effected  by  saklceas ,  or  Persian  water-wheels.  In  Upper 
N.  the  country  is  more  elevated,  and  watered  by  several 
streams.  Hirers.  The  Nile  (Blue,  and  White).  Climate. 
Though  intensely  hot,  it  is  not  unhealthy;  the  higher 
districts  are  subject  to  violent  tropical  rains,  ami  the 
deserts  on  the  E.  and  W.  of  tile  Nile  to  violent  storms 
of  winds.  (Znbl.)  Lions,  tigers,  crocodiles,  and  the  hip¬ 
popotamus  are  frequently  seen,  and  wild  dogs  and  foxes 
are  numerous.  The  giraffe,  and  ante¬ 
lopes  of  three  kinds  frequent  the 
mountains  and  the  banks  of  the 
W  bite  Nile.  But  the  scourge  of  the 
country  is  the  locusts,  which,  at 
times,  settle  in  clouds  upon  the  land, 
and  destroy  all  vegetation.  Inhab. 

They  are  generally  well  made,  strong 
and  muscular,  and  their  character 
and  disposition  are  more  susceptible 
of  improvement  than  most  of  the 
African  tribes.  The  women  are  gen¬ 
erally  well  formed,  modest,  and  re¬ 
served  in  their  manners,  and  re¬ 
markable  for  conjugal  fidelity,  (see 
Fig.  46.)  As  girls  they  wear  nothing 
hut  a  little  apron  of  leathern  thongs 
called  a  rdbut.  Tin's  apron  is  about 
9  inches  or  a  font  in  width,  and  per¬ 
haps  6  or  7  in.  depth,  and  in  general 
appearance  resembles  that  of  the 
Kafiir  girl.  When  t lie  girls  marry, 
they  retain  the  apron,  but  wear  over 
it  a  loose  garment,  which  passes  over 
one  shoulder,  and  hangs  as  low  as 
the  knee.  The  hair  is  dressed  in  a 
way  that  recalls  the  ancient  Egyptian 
woman  to  the  traveller.  It  is  jetty 
black,  and  tolerably  long,  and  is 
twisted  with  hundreds  of  small  and  FV17. 1971. 
straight  tresses,  generally  finished  off  Nubian  girl. 
at  the  tips  with  little  knobs  of  yellow  clay,  which 
look  at  a  distance  as  if  they  were  lumps  of  gold.  Amu¬ 
lets  of  different  kinds  are  woven  into  the  locks,  and 
the  whole  is  so  saturated  witli  castor-oil  that  an  expe¬ 
rienced  traveller  who  wishes  to  talk  to  a  Nubian  woman 
takes  care  to  secure  the  windward  side,  and  not  to  ap¬ 
proach  nearer  than  is  absolutely  needful.  As  a  rule, 
the  Nubian  women  are  not  so  dark  as  the  men,  but  ap¬ 
proach  nearly  to  a  copper  tint.  "Two  beautiful  young 
Nubian  women,”  says  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  (  Letters  from 
Egypt, )  “visited  me  in  my  boat,  with  hair  in  the  little 
plaits  finished  off  with  lumps  of  yellow  clay,  burnished 
like  golden  tags,  soft  deep  bronze  skins,  and  lips  and 
eyes  fit  for  Iris  and  Athor.  Their  very  dress  and  orna¬ 
ments  were  the  same  as  those  represented  in  the  tombs, 
and  I  felt  inclined  to  ask  them  how  many  thousand 
years  old  they  were.”  The  Nubians  usually  speak  the 
Arabic  language;  and  the  learned  castes  among  them 
cultivate  most  brandies  of  Mohammedan  literature. 
Prod.  Barley,  a  grain  called  “  dhourra,”  tobacco,  indigo, 
coffee,  dates,  senna,  and  vegetables.  Cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats  are  reared.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  gold, 
silver,  senna,  ostrich-feathers,  and  dhourra.  The  traffic 
of  slaves  is  extensively  carried  on,  upwards  of  6,001)  be¬ 
ing  annually  imported  from  the  interior  of  Africa. 
Govt.  Li.  is  divided  into  13  states,  eadi  governed  by  its 
melak,  or  chief,  formerly  independent,  Imt  now  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  pasha  of  Egypt.  Ten  of  these  states  are 
in  Lower  iV.,  and  3  iti  Upper  Ar.  Hist.  Ar.,  formerly  com¬ 
prising  part  of  anc.  Ethiopia,  formed  a  treaty  with  the 
emperor  Diocletian  from  284  to  305.  it  was  converted 
to  Christianity  at  an  early  period,  continuing  in  that 
faith  until  the  13th  cent.  The  caliph  Omar  I.  exacted  from 
it  an  annual  tribute  of  360  slaves,  about  the  year  637, 
which  was  maintained  until  1150.  Contests  were  car¬ 
ried  on  continually  between  the  people  of  Nubia  and 
the  Sultan  of  Egypt  during  the  14th  cent.,  which  ended 
in  the  extinction  of  Christianity,  and  the  breaking  up  of 
the  kingdom  into  a  ri  limber  of  petty  Mohammedan 
states.  An  expedition  under  Mehemet  Ali  brought  them 
into  subjection,  more  nominal  than  effective,  to  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt  in  1820.  Chief  towns.  Sliendy,  Sennnar, 
Suakim,  New  Dongola,  Ipsamboul,  Halfay,  and  Berber. 
Pop.  Estimated  at  500,000. 

JVtibil'ity,  n.  [Fr.  nubilM.]  State  of  being  marriage¬ 
able;  puberty. 

Nii  bilose.  STn'biloiis,  a.  [Lat..  nulritosus,  from 
nubes,  cloud.]  Cloudy  ;  hazy  ;  nebulous.  (R.) 

N 11  bit',  (noo’Ola.)  a  river  ofChili,  rises  on  the  W.  slope 
of  the  Andes  near  the  volcano  of  Chilian,  and  flowing 
W.  by  S.  joins  the  Chilian  River  to  form  the  Itata  River. 

Niipamentaceoug,  (-ta1  shies,)  a.  [From  Lat.  nux. 

nucis,  nut.]  (Bot.)  Pertaining  to  a  nut  or  nuts. 
Nti'cldtisi.  (Phys.)  See  Supplement. 

Nu'cule,  n.  [Lat.  nucula,  a  small  nut.]  (Bot.)  Either 
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that  fruit  which  is  otherwise  called  a  gland  or  acorn,  or 
any  small,  hard,  one-seeded  pericarp. 

Ninlii'tlon,  n.  [From  tat.  nudare,  from  nudus,  naked.] 
The  act  of  stripping  bare,  or  making  nude. 

Nuil'lli**!,  a  dist.  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal, 
iti  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  between  Lat.  23°  and  24°  N., 
Lon.  88°  and  89°  E.  area,  3,105  sq.  m.  Cap.  Nuddea. 
Pop.  Estimated  at  1,187,000. 

Xud'ille,  v.  n.  To  walk  rapidly  with  the  head  bending 
forward;  —  followed  by  along,  (it.) 

Xmle,  a.  [Lat.  nudus;  akin  to  Hind,  nungta ,  nigut , 
naked.  See  Naked.]  Naked;  bare;  without  covering; 
as.  a  nude  figure. 

(Law.)  Divested  of  force  or  efficacy;  null ;  void;  as,  a 
nude  agreement  (ex  nudo  pacto  non  oritur  actio). 

91  tldge,  (nHj,)  v.  a.  [Perhaps  from  Prov.Ger.  knutschen, 
to  pinch  ]  To  push  or  touch  gently,  as  with  the  elbow, 
in  order  to  attract  attention. 

— n.  A  gentle  push  or  touch,  as  with  the  elbow. 

Niiilibraucliia'ta,  NiHlibraiielilaiiM,  n.  pi. 
(Lat.  nudus ,  naked,  branchise ,  gills  ]  (Zobl. )  An  order 
of  hermaphrodite  gasteropodous  Molluscs,  which  have 
the  branchiae  exposed  on  some  part  of  the  body.  The 
genus  Doris  (Fig.  853)  is  an  example. 

Nnilibran'cliiate,  a.  (Zool.)  Belonging  to  one  of 
the  Nudibranchiata. 

Null  ilica't  ion,  n.  [Lat.  nudus,  nude,  and  facere ,  to 
make.]  The  act  of  rendering  nude,  or  making  naked. 

Nudity,  n.  [Fr.  nudiU;  Lat.  nuditas  —  nudus,  naked.] 
State,  quality,  or  condition  of  being  nude;  nakedness. 

— pi.  (Fine.  Arts.)  Figures  either  wholly  or  iu  part  divested 
of  drapery. 

Nudum  pac  tum.  [Lat.,  naked  contract.]  (Law.) 
See  Nude. 

Nueces,  (nwa'ces,)  in  Texas,  a  river  rising  by  several 
branches  in  Maverick  co.,  and  flowing  a  tortuous  S.E. 
course  of  abt.  350  in.,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a 
bay  of  its  own  name,  bet.  San  Patricio  and  Nueces  cos. 

—A  S.  by  E.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
area,  abt.  3,200  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Nueces  and  San  Fer¬ 
nandez  rivers,  besides  several  smaller  streams.  Surface, 
nearly  level ;  soil ,  not  very  fertile.  Cap.  Corpus  Christi. 
Pop.  abt.  4,000. 

Nue'va  (or  New)  llelve'tia,  in  California.  See  Sac¬ 
ramento  City. 

Nue'va  (or  New)  Le'on,  a  state  of  Mexico,  between 
Lat.  24°  and  27°  30'  N.,  and  Lon.  99°  and  100°  \Y\;  area, 
abt.  16,687  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Salinas  and  Sabinas.  Sur¬ 
face,  mostly  mountainous ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Gold,  silver, 
lead,  and  salt.  Cap.  Monterey.  Pop.  171,000. 

Nue'va  (or  New)  Sego'via,  a  small  town  of  Nicara¬ 
gua,  Central  America,  abt.  110  m.  N.N  .E.  of  Leon. 

N  uevi'tns,  or  Nuevitas  Del  Principe,  a  town  on  the 
N.E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  W.  Indies,  forming 
the  port,  and  abt.  44  m.  E.  by  N.  of,  Puerto  Principe. 
Pop.  abt.  820. 

Nue  vo  (or  New)  Santan'<ler,a  town  of  Mexico, abt 
120  m.  N.W.  of  Tampico. 

Nu  gatory,  a.  [Lat.  nugatorius ,  from  nugee,  trifles, 
trumpery,  bagatelles.]  Trifling;  vain;  futile;  worth¬ 
less;  insignificant. 

— Inoperative;  inconsequential;  ineffectual;  of  no  force. 

Nil 'gent’s  Cirove,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Linn  co., 
abt.  50  m.  W.S.VV.  of  Dubuque. 

Nugget,  n.  (Mining.)  The  name  given  to  the  larger 
lumps  of  gold  occasionally  found  in  gold  alluvium. 
Smaller  lumps  are  called pepitas,  and  the  finest  particles 
granos  or  gold  grains.  Nuggets  have  been  found  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  dimensions  and  weight;  but,  as  may  be  sup¬ 
posed,  they  are  comparatively  rare.  They  are  always 
water-worn. 

Nu’giry.  ».  o.  [t  .at.  nugee ,  trifles,  and  facere,  to  make  ] 
To  stultify;  to  make  fntile. 

Nuisance,  (nu'sans,)  n.  [0.  Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  no- 
centia,  guilt,  transgression,  from  Lat.  nocens  —  nnceo ,  to 
hurt.]  That  which  hurts,  harms, or  injures;  that  which 
annoys  or  gives  trouble  and  vexation;  that  which  is 
offensive  or  noxious. 

“  A  dun  is  an  infernal  nuisance.”  —  Hook. 

(Law.)  Anything  that  works  hurt,  inconvenience, 
or  damage.  Nuisances  are  of  two  kinds  —  public  or 
common  nuisances,  and  private  nuisances.  The  former 
are  those  which  affect  the  public,  and  are  an  annoyance 
to  all  the  community,  for  which  reason  they  are  referred 
to  the  class  of  public  wrongs  or  crimes.  The  offence 
consists  in  an  encroachment  on  the  common  rights  of 
the  whole  society ;  as  where  one  obstructs  the  common 
highway,  or  sets  up  an  offensive  trade  iu  the  midst  of  a 
town.  Private  N.  may  be  defined  as  anything  done  to 
the  hurt  or  annoyance  of  the  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditament  of  another,  and  not  amounting  to  a  tres¬ 
pass;  as  where  one  projects  the  eaves  of  his  house  over 
those  of  his  neighbor,  or  stops  or  obstructs  a  right  of  way. 
It  is  a  2V.  if  a  neighbor  sets  up  and  exercises  any  offen¬ 
sive  trade,  or  keeps  pigs  or  other  noisome  animals  near 
the  house  of  another;  and,  also,  if  a  man  by  carelessness 
in  excavating  his  own  ground  causes  the  fall  of  a  house 
erected  on  land  adjoining.  It  is  no  N.  to  set  up  any 
trade,  or  a  school,  in  neighborhood  or  rivalship  with 
another.  N., whether  private  or  public,  is  rather  a 
tortious  than  a  criminal  act.  The  injury  from  it  arises 
rather  from  a  misuse  of  one’s  own  than  from  abuse  of 
or  aggression  on  another’s  right;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
indirect  or  remote,  as  distinguished  from  actual  invasion 
of  another’s  property.  It  is  not  committed  with  force, 
either  actual  or  implied.  The  remedy  at  law  for  the 
injury  of  N.  is  by  action  of  trespass  on  the  cause,  in 
which  the  party  injured  may  recover  a  satisfaction  in 
damages  for  the  injury  sustained.  The  party  aggrieved 
hsis  also  the  right  to  abate  the  N.  by  his  own  act;  that 
Is,  he  may  take  away  or  remove  it,  provided  he  commits 


no  riot  in  so  doing,  nor  occasions  (in  cases  of  private 
N.)  any  damage  beyond  what  the  removal  of  the  incon¬ 
venience  necessarily  requires.  “  The  reason,”  says  Black- 
stone,  “why  the  law  allows  this  private  and  summary 
method  of  doing  oneself  justice  is,  because  injuries  of 
this  kind,  which  obstruct  or  annoy  such  things  as  are 
of  daily  convenience  and  use,  require  an  immediate 
remedy,  and  cannot  wait  for  the  slow  progress  of  the 
ordinary  forms  of  justice.” 

Nuisanc'er,  n.  (Law.)  One  who  causes  or  upholds  a 
nuisance. 

Nul,  a.  [From  Lat.  nuUus ,  none.]  (Law.)  No;  not  any; 
as.  nul* tort. 

Niillie'g’an  River,  in  Vermont,  enters  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  River  from  Essex  co. 

Null,  v.  a.  Same  as  Annul  (q.  v.),  of  which  it  is  an  ab¬ 
breviation. 

Null,  a.  [Lat.  nullus,  none,  not  any  —  ne ,  not,  and  ullus, 
any  one;  contracted  from  unulus,  dimin.  of  unus,  one.] 
Of  no  value  or  force;  void;  invalid;  of  no  efficacy,  or  legul 
or  binding  force  or  vitality. 

— 7i.  Something  that  has  no  power,  force,  or  meaning. — 
Anything  valueless;  a  cipher. 

Nul  lull,??.  [Hind.]  In  India,  a  stream, canal,  or  water¬ 
course  ;  also,  an  inlet  <*f  the  sea. 

Nullification,  n.  [L.  Lat.  null  feat  io.]  Act  of  nulli¬ 
fying,  or  state  ot  beiug  nullified;  a  rendering  void  and 
of  no  effect,  or  of  no  legal  efficacy. 

Right  of  null  if  cation.  ( U.  S.  Pol.)  The  right  formerly 
claimed  on  behalf  of  a  State  to  nullify  or  make  void,  by 
its  sovereign  act  or  decree,  an  enactment  of  the  general 
government  which  it  deems  unconstitutional. —  Webster. 

Xul'litier,  n.  One  who  nullifies  or  makes  void. 

— In  the  U.  States,  a  person  who  advocates  the  political 
principle  of  nullification. 

Nullify,  v.  a.  [I  >at.  nullus,  and  facio,  to  make  ]  To 
annul ;  to  render  null;  to  make  void  or  invalid;  to  de¬ 
prive  of  legal  force  or  efficacy. 

Nul  1  ip'ora,  n.  [Lat.,  from  nullus.  and  porus.  pore.J 
(Bot.)  A  gen.  of  marine  plants,  order  Ceramiacese, con¬ 
sisting  of  rigid,  branching,  inosculate,  calcareous  species, 
formerly  supposed  to  be  polypi. 

Nullity.  n.  [Fr.  nuUite,  fr* mi  Lat.  nullus.]  Nonentity: 
nothingness;  want  of  existence ;  lack  of  legal  force  or 
efficacy. 

— That  which  acks  force  or  efficacy;  that  which  is  null, 
void,  or  invalid. 

Xu'ma.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Parke  co.,  abt.  11 
m.  N.  of  Terre  Haute. 

Nil  ilia,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  of  Appanoose  co.,  abt.  40 
m.  S.W.  of  Ottumwa. 

Niiinaii'tia.  (Anc.  Oeog.)  A  city  of  Spain,  cap.  of  the 
Arevaci,  which  offered  a  brave  resistance  to  the  Roman 
arms  for  20  years.  It  was  reduced  u.  c.  133,  after  a  siege 
of  15  months,  by  Scipio  Africanus,  who  brought  against 
it  an  army  of  60,000  men.  The  conqueror  received  the 
surname  of  Nuniantius.  The  place  of  this  battle  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  marked  by  the  ruins  of  Puente  de  don  Guar- 
ray,  on  the  Douro.  3  in.  of  Soria,  Obi  Castile. 

Nil  ma  Pom  pi  I 'ins.  second  mythical  king  of  Rome, 
a  Sabine  by  birth,  and  elected,  according  to  the  legends, 
after  the  death  of  Romulus.  Wise,  devout,  and  peace- 
loving,  he  reigned  about  40  years,  and  inspired  by  the 
nymph  Egeria,  he  gave  the  Romans  all  the  institutions 
of  their  religion.  About,  u.  c.  180  a  pretended  discovery 
was  made  of  the  sacred  books  of  Nunia. 

Numb,  (‘ num. ,)  a.  [A.  S.  numen,  taken,  pp.  of  nimen; 
and  beniman,  pp.  benumen,  to  benumb,  to  stupefy.]  Be¬ 
numbed  ;  deprived  or  destitute  of  the  power  of  sensation 
and  motion;  torpid;  paralyzed;  chill;  motionless. 

“  Like  a  stony  statue,  cold  and  numb.”  —  Shahs. 

— v.  a.  To  benumb;  to  deprive  of  the  power  of  sensation 
or  motion;  to  deaden;  to  stupefy;  to  make  torpid ;  to 
render  motionless  or  paralyzed. 

“  Like  dull  narcotics,  numbing  pain."  —  Tennyson. 

Num'ber,  n.  [Fr.  nombre ;  Lat.  numerus.]  A  unit  con¬ 
sidered  in  reference  to  other  units,  or  in  reckoning, 
counting,  enumerating;  an  assemblage  of  two  or  more, 
units  ;  an  aggregate  made  up  of  distinct  things  expressi¬ 
ble  by  figures. 

“There  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers.” —  Shahs. 

— More  than  one;  many;  a  multitude;  a  collection  of 
many  persons.  —  Comparative  multitude;  numerous- 
iiess.  —  Quality  of  being  numerable  or  countable  ;  quan¬ 
tity  considered  as  made  up  by  ail  aggregate  of  separate 
things.  —  The  order  and  quantity  of  syllables  constitut¬ 
ing  feet,  which  render  verse  musical  to  the  ear;  hence, 
verse;  poetry; — chiefly  employed  in  the  plural. 

"  I  lisp’d  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came.”  —  Pope. 

(Gram.)  The  difference  of  termination  or  form  of  a 
word,  to  express  unity  or  plurality.  The  termination 
which  denotes  one,  or  an  individual,  is  in  the  singular 
number;  the  termination  that  denotes  two  or  more  in¬ 
dividuals  or  units  constitutes  the  plural  number.  Hence, 
we  say  a  noun,  an  adjective,  a  pronoun,  or  a  verb,  is  in 
the  singular  or  the  plural  number. 

( Math.)  Numbers  are  units  considered  in  reference  to 
other  units;  as  in  counting,  or  performing  the  mathe¬ 
matical  operations  of  addition,  multiplication,  Ac.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  a  number  is  the  abstract 
ratio  of  one  quantity  to  another  quantity  of  the  same 
species;  and.  consequently,  there  are  three  different 
sorts  :  as,  mtegers ,  or  whole,  numbers  ;  f  ractions  of  uneven 
numbers ;  and  suras ,  or  irrational  quantities.  Cardinal 
numbers  are  such  as  consider  the  number  of  units, — 
as,  1,2,  3;  while  ordinals  consider  their  position,  —  as, 
1st,  2d,  and  3d.  A  compound  number  is  such  as  can  be 
divided  by  some  other  number  besides  unity.  A  rational 
number  is  one  which  can  he  measured  by  unity;  as  an 
irrational  one  is  the  reverse.  Prime  numbers  are  such 
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as  are  only  divisible  by  unity,  as  3,  6,  7, 11,  Ac.  Perfect 
numbers  are  those,  tin*  sum  of  whose  aliquot  parts  added 
together  forms  the  whole  number.  A  square  number  is 
one  which  is  multiplied  into  itself,  as  9,  which  is  the 
square  of  3;  while  a  cubic  number  is  one  which  is  mul¬ 
tiplied  twice  iuto  itself,  as  27  is  the  cube  of  3,  which 
equals  3X:*X3.  As  the  theory  of  numbers  is  usually 
contained  in  most  elementary  treatises  on  algebra,  it 
need  not  be  entered  into  the  present  article;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  it  owes  its  perfection  to  Diophantus,  who 
lived  in  the  3d  century;  to  Vista,  Bachet.  and  Fermat, 
of  the  16th ;  and  to  the  essays  of  Euler,  Legendre,  and 
Newton,  of  a  later  sera. 

— 1\  a.  [Lat.  nume.ro ,  from  numerus,  number.]  To  count; 
to  reckon;  to  enumerate;  to  calculate;  to  ascertain,  as 
the  units  of  any  sum,  collection,  or  multitude. 

“I  will  ntimber  you  to  the  sword.”  —  Isa.  Ixv.  12. 

— To  reckon  as  one  of  a  collection  or  multitude. 

“  He  was  numbered  witb  tbc  transgressors,  and  bore  the  sin  of 
many.”  —  Isa.  liii.  12. 

— To  give  the  number  of;  to  assign  or  specify  the  place  of 
in  a  numbered  series  ;  as,  to  number  the  folios  in  a  book. 
—  To  contain;  to  include;  to  consist  of;  to  amount  to; 
to  give  as  the  result  of  enumeration;  as,  the  nialcon* 
tents  number  strongly. 

Nil m 'borer,  n.  One  who  numbers  or  enumerates. 

Xiim'hcrlcMM,  a.  That  cannot  be  enumerated;  count¬ 
less;  innumerable. 

Ntnn'bers,  <  Rook  of.)  (Script.)  The  fourth  book 
of  the  Old  Testament,  being  a  translation  of  the  Gr«ek 
name  given  to  it  in  the  Septuagint,  Arithmni,  because  it 
contains  an  account  of  tin*  numbering  of  the  people.  In 
Hebrew  it  is  called, after  the  usual  practice,  by  the  word 
with  which  it  begins,  signifying  “and  he  spake;”  also 
by  the  fifth  word  in  the  first  verse,  signifying  “in  the 
wilderness,”  because  it  narrates  the  transactions  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  the  history  of  a  period 
of  38  years  in  the  wilderness,  opening  with  the  second 
month  of  the  second  year  after  the  deliverance  from  the 
land  .of  Egypt,  to  the  eleventh  month  of  the  fortieth 
year  of  the  same  epoch  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
first  and  last  of  these  years.  It  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts:  —  (1)  the  numbering  of  the  people,  as  also 
additions  to  the  laws  given  in  Exodus  and  Leviticus 
(i.-x.  10);  (2)  the  further  events  in  the  wilderness,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  departure  of  the  people  from  Sinai 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  fortieth  year,  with 
the  laws  promulgated  during  that  time  (xii.-xix  );  (3) 
the  occurrences  and  prescriptions  in  the  first  ten  months 
of  the  fortieth  year  (xx.-xxxvi.)  The  greatest  part  of 
the  book  is  occupied  iu  enumerating  the  several  laws 
and  ordinances  not  mentioned  in  the  preceding  books: 
Bindi  as  the  office  and  number  of  the  Levites:  the  trial 
by  the  waters  of  jealousy:  the  rites  to  he  observed  by 
the  Nazarites;  the  making  of  fringes  on  tin*  borders  of 
their  garments;  the  law  of  inheritance ;  of  vows  ;  of  the 
cities  of  refuge,  Ac.  Among  the  more  remarkable 
events  which  it  records,  are  the  sedition  of  Aaron  and 
Miriam;  the  rebellion  of  Korali  and  bis  companions ; 
the  murmuring?  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people; 
Balaam’s  prophecy;  and  the  miraculous  budding  of 
Aaron’s  rod.  It  likewise  gives  a  distinct  account  of  the 
several  stages  of  journeyings  through  the  wilderness. 
The  authenticity  of  this  book  has  frequently  been  called 
in  question  ;  and  some  critics,  while  admitting  its  gen¬ 
uineness,  are  disposed  to  give  a  mythical  character  to 
many  of  its  parts  ;  but  its  minute  and  straightforward 
narratives,  and  other  internal  marks,  are  strong  objec¬ 
tions  to  such  an  hypothesis,  and  it  is  received  literally 
by  the  great  majority  of  biblical  students. 

Numb-fish,  (num'-.)  n.  (Zool.)  The  Torpedo,  q.  v. 

Xum'hlcM,  n.  pi.  The  entrails  of  a  deer. 

N  it  in  l> ii ess,  ( niim'nes ,)  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
numb. 

(Med.)  A  loss  of  power,  and  partially  of  feeling, 
which  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body,  or  affect  an 
entire  side.  When  the  effect  of  long  exposure  to  cold, 
or  a  cramped  position,  a  warm  bath  and  friction  will 
soon,  by  restoring  the  circulation,  relieve  the  torpidity 
experienced;  when,  however,  the  numbness  is  caused 
by  disease,  it  must  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
disease  that  lias  produced  it ;  friction,  however,  and  ex¬ 
ercise,  are  the  standard  local  remedies. 

N  ii 'in  era  bio.  a.  [Lat.  yiumerabilis.]  That  may  be 
numbered,  reckoned,  or  counted. 

Nu 'me nil,  a.  (Fr.  mcmiral;  Lat.  numeralis,  from 
numerus,  number.]  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of, 
number. —  Expressing  or  representing  number ;  stand¬ 
ing  ns  a  substitute  for  figures;  numerical ;  as,  numeral 
letters,  thus.  X  for  ten. 

— n.  (Arith.)  A  figure  or  symbol  bv  means  of  which  num¬ 
bers  are  expressed  ;  the  distinctive  name  of  Arabic  nu¬ 
merals  being  given  to  the  nine  figures  or  digits  and  the 
zero,  that  are  now  in  almost  universal  use  among  civilized 
nations  for  this  purpose.  Both  the  origin  ot  these  fig¬ 
ures,  and  the  period  at  which  they  became  known  in 
Europe,  have  been  made  subjects  of  laborious  investiga¬ 
tion  ;  and  it.  seems  to  be  now  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
that  they  are  of  Indian,  not  Arabic  origin,  and  were  in¬ 
vented  by  the  Brahmins  some  time  b.  c.  But  tin-  more 
important  inquiry  as  to  the  time  of  their  introduction 
into  Europe  has  hitherto  baffled  all  research.  For  Ro¬ 
man  and  Greek  numerals,  see  Notation. 

( Geom .)  A  word  expressive  of  number. 

Nu'meraJly,  adv.  In  number;  according  to  number 

Nu'merary,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  a 
certain  number. 

Numerate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  numero ,  numemtus,  from  nu¬ 
merics,  n  number.]  (Arith.)  To  count;  to  reckon ;  to 
enumerate;  to  divide  and  read  off  numbers  or  figures 
according  to  the  rules  of  numeration. 
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K  uiifrn  tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  numeratio .]  (Arith.) 
Jl..-  art  ut  classing  numbers  together  mid  expressing 
them  properly  according  to  the  general  principles  of 
notation.  r 

Nu  monitor,  n.  Ono  who  numbers;  —  a  term  applied 
in  inutlie. natical  science. 

(AriJi.)  That  part  of  a  fraction  which  expresses  into 
]vnv  many  parts  the  unit  is  divided.  In  the  fraction  •'»' 
for  example,  the  figure  5  is  the  numerator,  tuj  it  shows 
th.it.  the  denominator  has  been  divided  into  eight  parts 
of  which  only  five  are  taken  to  constitute  the  fraction’ 
See  Fractions. 

Nil im?riaii us,  Marcus  Aurelius,  (nu-me-ri-ai'nus.)  a 
II  >man  emperor,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Earns,  his  father,  a.  d.  *282;  but  was  murdered 
by  his  father-in-law,  after  a  reign  of  8  months.  He  dis¬ 
played  considerable  talent  both  as  a  writer  and  an  orator. 
^  nailer  i<*,  anii'r  ical,  a.  [Fr.  numeri</ue,  from 
Lat.  Humerus.]  Belonging  to,  denoting,  or  consisting  in 
numbers;  expressed  by  numbers,  and  not  letters;  as  a 
numerical  equation.  —  The  same  in  number;  lienee, 
identical ;  one  and  the  same.  —  Numerical,  as  contradis¬ 
tinguished  from  algebraicul,  is  employed  to  express  a 
value  independent  of  its  sign;  thus,  —7  is  numerically 
greater  than  —5,  though  algebraically  less. 

N ii in ©i*  ly  ,  ado.  In  numbers ;  in  a  numerical 
manner;  with  regard  to  number,  or  sameness  in  num¬ 
ber;  as,  a  thing  is  numerically  different. 

N ll'iuero,  n.  [It.,  from  Lat.  numerus,  number  1  Num¬ 
ber  ;  —  frequently  contracted  to  No. 

Nil  morons,  a.  [Lat.  numerosus.]  Being  many;  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  great  number  of  persons;  as,  a  numerous 
army.  —  Consisting  of  regular  numbers;  rhythmical  • 
poetic;  musical;  melodious. 

Nu  moron  sly,  adv.  In  great  numbers;  as,  the  levee 
was  numerously  attended. 

Nil  in  cron  sn  ess,  n.  State,  condition,  or  quality  of 
being  many  or  numerous;  characteristic  of  consisting 
of  a  great  number  of  individuals.  —  Quality  of  consisting 
of  poetic  number  or  rhythmical  harmonies;  musical¬ 
ness.  (R.) 

“  That  which  will  distinguish  his  style,  is  the  numerousnesa  of 
his  verse.  — Dry  den. 

Nn  in  ill n,  n.  ( Zoul .)  A  Linnsean  genus  of  birds,  fam- 
il.v  Pit isianidw,  including  the  Guinea  fowl  mid  the 
Crested  Pintado. 

Nuiuid'in.  (Anc.Geog.)  A  former  inland  country  of  N. 
Atrica,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  tbu  Mediterranean  Sea,  S. 
by  Getulia  or  Libya.  E.  by  Jusca,  and  VV.  by  Mulucha 
separating  it  from  Mauritania;  it  had  a  length  of  nearly 
500  m.,  and  an  indefinite  width,  though  probably  no't 
exceeding  5n  or  60  m.  In  the  time  of  the  Carthagin¬ 
ians,  Numidia  contained  two  powerful  nations,  the 
M issyli  and  the  Massse&iti ;  and  hv  the  Romans  was 
divided  into  Numidia  proper,  including  the  first-named 
people,  and  the  Mauritania  Ciesariends,  or  the  country 
of  the  Massjesili,  the  capital  being  Cirta.  The  Romans 
became  acquainted  with  this  country  b.  c.  261,  during 
the  first  Punic  war,  when  the  Carthaginians  employed 
the  people  as  Iightcavalry.  They  transferred  them  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  Romans  b.  c.  256,  and  aided  them  through¬ 
out  tlie  second  Punic  war,  ii  c.  218-201.  Massinissa.  the 
king,  who  was  rewarded  with  a  large  accession  of  terri¬ 
tory,  died  B.  c.  141;  ids  son  Micipsa,  at  his  death,  left  the 
kingdom  to  Adherbal  and  Hiempsul.  his  sons,  and  bis 
nephew  Jngurtha,  B.  c.  118.  Jugurtha  having  mur¬ 
dered  his  cousins,  the  Romans  declared  war  against  him 
B.  c.  Ill;  and  lie  was  captured  and  put  to  dcatli  b.  c. 
101.  : See  Juqurthine  War.)  The  country  was  made 
a  Roman  province  by  dulius  Ciesar  for  having  taken 
part  in  the  civil  war  against  him,  and  Sallust  tile  histo¬ 
rian  was  appointed  governor  B.  c.  46.  Caligula  changed 
tlie  government  of  the  province  in  39.  It  was  wrested 
from  the  Romans  by  the  Vandals,  under  Genseric,  in 
429.  They  were  subdued  by  Belisarius,  general  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian  I.,  in  533.  The  Mohammedans,  com¬ 
manded  by  Akbar,  seized  Numidia  in  067.  A  large  part 
of  Numidia  is  now  incorporated  with  French  Algeria,  and 
the  modern  city  of  Constantine  (Fig.  66s)  stands  on  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Cirta. 

Numiiria,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Montour  co., 
abt  17  in.  S.  E.  of  Danville. 

Niniiiftmat/ic.  Niiniismat'ical,  a.  [Fr.  numi* - 
matique,  from  late  Gr.  numismatikos,  belonging  to  coin.  I 
Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  money,  coin,  or  med¬ 
als;  relating  to  the  science  of  numismatics. 

N  urn  ism  i  t  i<-*,  ( nurmiz^mat'iks, )  n.pl,  [Gr.  nomisma; 
Lat.  nun, mas,  a  coin  or  medal.]  Ttiat  science  which  has 
for  its  object  tlie  study  of  ancient  and  modern  coins  and 
medals,  thins  are  pieces  of  metal  on  which  different 
marks  have  been  impressed  bypuldic  authority,  to  indi¬ 
cate  their  weight  and  value,  in  order  to  make  them  a 
convenient  medium  of  exchange;  medals  are  pieces  of 
metal  similar  to  coins,  not  intended  as  a  medium  of  ex¬ 
change,  hut  merely  struck  to  commemorate  some  im¬ 
portant  event,  lhe  science  ot  numismatics  lias  tlie 
same  divisions  as  history.  Ancient  numismatics  extend 
to  tlie  fill  I  of  the  Western  empire;  the  numismatics  of  the 
Middle  Ages  commence  with  Charlemagne;  and  modern 
numismatics  with  tlie  revival  of  learning.  The  pieces 
ol  melal  originally  used  as  money  were  rude  and  shape¬ 
less  ;  and  some  ancient  writers  mention  money  of  leather 
among  the  Carthaginians,  Spartans, and  Roma  ns.  Wooden 
money  was  also  used  by  the  Romans,  and  shells,  which 
are  still  employed  by  some  tribes  in  Africa.  Gold,  silver, 
and  copper,  however,  are,  and  have  been,  the  ordinary 
materials  of  money.  See  Mint,  Money.  —  The  ancient 
coins  which  have  been  preserved  are  much  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  those  handed  down  from  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  principal  stores  have  been  found  in  tombs,  or  in  I 
places  where  they  have  been  concealed,  either  through  | 


fear,  avarice,  or  superstition.  Till  the  3d  century  the 
laces  on  medals  were  represented  in  profile.  In  the 
coins  of  the  Lower  empire,  however,  there  are  Gothic 
trout  faces  filling  up  the  whole  field  of  medals.  Both 
methods  are  employed  by  the  moderns;  but  the  ancients 
gava;  more  ivlud  to  the  figure.  The  coins  of  the  kings 
ui  Macedon  are  the  most  ancient  of  any  yet  discovered 
bearing  portraits;  and  Alexander  I  ,  who  commenced 
his  reign  about  500  years  u.  c.,  is  the  earliest  monarch 
whose  medals  have  yet  been  found.  The  medals  of  the 
sovereigns  who  ruled  in  Sicily,  Curia.  Cyprus,  Heraclea. 
and  Pouttis,  then  succeed.  Alterwurd  t  omes  the  series 
of  kings  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Thrace,  Parthia,  Damascus, 
Cappadocia,  Galatia,  Sparta,  Epirus,  Illyricum,  Gaul, 
and  the  Alps.  This  series  comprises  a  period  of  330 
years,  and  extends  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  to  the  Christian  ana.  A  perfect  and  distinct 
senes  of  ancient  medals  is  formed  by  the  Homan  em¬ 
perors  from  Julius  Ciesar  to  tlie  overthrow  of  the  empire 
by  the  Goths,  and,  indeed,  still  later.  In  a  cabinet,  the 
Grecian  coins  claim  the  chief  place,  not  only  on  account 
of  their  antiquity,  but  also  for  their  workmanship,  the 
finest  examples  being  those  which  were  struck  before 
the  subjection  of  Greece  to  the  Homan  empire.  The 
Homan  coins  are  divided  into  two  classes  —  the  consular 
and  the  imperial.  The  latter  term  is  specifically  applied 
to  those  struck  after  the  conclusion  of  the  republican 
®ra  of  Homo  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Cams  Julius  Ca*sar  was  the  first  Roman  who  gained 
pei  mission  to  put  his  figure  upon  medals.  The  coins 
of  the  Middle  Ages  embrace  the  bradeates,  &c.,  which, 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Homan  empire,  were  circu¬ 
lated  in  tlie  newly-formed  European  states.  As  a  science, 
numismatics  appear  to  have  been  entirely  unknown  to 
the  ancients.  Tlie  first  treatise  on  the  subject  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  a  Spaniard,  Antonio  Agostino,  in  1577.  As 
the  researches  into  the  different  branches  of  the  subject 
became  more  extensive,  more  attention  was  paid  to  this 
matter,  and  the  works  of  Vaillant,  Spanhejm,  J.  J. 
Gessner,  and  Pellerin,  display  immonce  stores  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  are  worthy  of  perusal,  although  they  are  not 
altogether  to  be  relied  on.  for  an  elaborate  work  on 
A.,  see  HoutkowslcCs  Die.  Numinmatufue ,  (Haris.  1877.) 
NumiMiiiat/ist,  n.  One  learned  in  coins  and  medals. 
AJiiiiismatography,  Numismatology,  // 
[Gr.  nomisma ,  nomismatos,  current  coin,  graphein  to 
write,  and  logos,  treatise.]  That  branch  of  historical 
science  which  pertains  to,  or  treats  of,  coins  and  medals- 
numismatics. 

NiimaKauaf  oB'ogist,  n.  Same  as  Numismatist,  a.  v. 
Nuui  auuiry,  Nuiii'miulai*,  Num'miohn  y,  a. 

[From  Lat  nummulus,  dim.  of  nmnmus,  a  coin  •  Fr. 
nummulaire.]  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  coin 
or  money;  pecuniary;  monetary. 

Nuin'mulitos,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  nummus,  a  coin,  and  Gr. 
lithos,  a  stone  ]  (Pal.  and  Geol.)  A  genus  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  Foruminifera,  the  shells  of  which,  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  are  found  in  immense  numbers,  and  wldcli 
receive  their  name  from  their  external  resemblance  to 
battered  coins.  They  are  orbicular,  ( Fig.  1972,)  convo¬ 
lute,  and  show  no  trace  of  spire  externally;  whorls  con¬ 
tiguous,  and  not  apparent ;  cells  numerous  and  small; 


Fig.  1972.  —  NUMMULITE  LIMESTONE. 

(From  Peyrehorade,  Pyreuees.) 

partitions  transverse,  and  not  perforated.  Some  are 
very  minute,  and  scarcely  any  are  more  than  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  beds  of  the  Middle  Eocene  period  are 
chiefly  composed  of  N.  They  cover  portions  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  Alps  at  a  height  of  10,000  feet  above  the 
sen-level,  and  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  at 
a  height  of  10,500  feet.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  built 
of  stone  composed  of  the  Num minima  discoidulis ,  and 
perhaps  other  species. 

Niiuimulit'ic,  a.  Containing,  or  composed  of,  num- 
nmlites. 

NiiBii'sli  ul  I.  7i.  A  blockhead;  an  ignoramus  ;  a  dolt ; 
a  dunce;  a  stupid,  heavy-witted  fellow  (Used  colloq.) 

Nil iii'nIc illicit,  (-skald,)  a.  Doltish;  stupid;  thick¬ 
headed  ;  dull  in  understanding. 

Nun,n.  [A.  S.  nnnnas ;  Fr.  and  Ger.  nonne. ;  L  Lat. 
nnnna,  a  pious  widow,  or  from  L.  Lat.  nonnus,  a 
monk;  probably  corrupted  from  Gr.  monos,  alone,  soli- 
tary;  Sp.  mottja,  a  nun  ]  (Feel.  Hist.)  A  woman  who 
devotes  herself  in  a  cloister  or  nunnery,  to  a  religious 
life.  The  name  is  probably  from  a  Coptic  or  Egyptian 
root,  signifying  a  virgin  ;  and  at  a  very  early  period  in 
the  Church  there  were  women  who  made  public  pro¬ 
fession  of  virginity,  and  were  enrolled  in  the  canon  or 
matricula  of  the  Church,  but  they  did  not  dwell  in  re¬ 
ligious  houses.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  abso¬ 
lutely  forbidden  to  marry ;  but  as  celibacy  and  the  mo¬ 
nastic  1  i Fe  rose  in  the  esteem  of  the  Church,  the  cen¬ 
sures  against  marriage  became  more  stringent.  Tin- 
virgins  were  of  great  esteem  in  the  Church,  and  had 
some  particular  honors  paid  to  them.  Their  persons 
were  sacred,  and  severe  laws  were  enacted  against  any 
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that  should  presume  to  offer  the  least  violence  to  them. 
The  consecration  was  usually  performed  publicly  ii:  the 
church  by  the  bishop.  The  virgin  madeapublic  profes¬ 
sion  ol  her  resolution,  and  then  the  bishop  put  upon  her 
the  accustomed  habit,  part  of  which  was  a  veil,  called 
tlie  sacrum  vela  me  n  ;  hence  the  modern  phrase,  -  to 
take  the  veil.”  They  seem  also  to  have  worn  a  kind  of 
mitre  or  coronet,  and  in  some  places  the  head  was 
shaved,  a  practice  condemned  by  the  council  of  Guugra. 
Certain  canons  required  virgins  to  he  forty  years  old 
before  they  were  veiled;  and  the  imperial  laws  decreed 
that  it  uny  virgin  were  veiled  before  Hint  age,  either  by 
the  violence  or  hatred  of  her  parents,  she  was  at  liberty 
to  marry.  The  first  nunnery  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  one  St.  Syncletica,  a  contemporary  of  St.  Anthony,  in 
tlie  3d  cent.,  and  they  soon  spread  throughout  Europe. 
(See  Monachism.)  There  are  various  orders  of  nuns 
some  devoting  themselves  entirely  to  private  religions’ 
exercises,  while  others  engage  in  l  he  more  active  duties 
of  Christian  charity.  In  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
when  a  young  woman  is  to  he  professed,  or  made  a  nun, 
the  habit,  veil,  and  ring  ol  the  candidate  are  carried  to 
the  altar,  and  she  herself,  accompanied  by  her  nearest 
relatives,  is  conducted  by  the  bishop.  Two  ancient  ven¬ 
erable  matrons  attend  upon  her  as  hrideswonien.  When 
the  bishop  Inis  said  mass,  the  arch-priest  chants  an  an¬ 
them,  the  subject  of  which  is  that  she  ought  to  have 
her  lamp  lighted,  because  the  bridegroom  is  coming  to 
meet  her.  Then  the  bishop  calls  her  in  a  kind  of  reci¬ 
tative,  to  which  she  answers  in  the  same  manner.  Being 
Como  before  Hie  prelate,  and  on  her  knees,  she  nltends 
to  tlie  exhortation  he  makes  to  her  with  regard  to  a  re¬ 
ligions  life,  and  in  the  meantime  Hie  choir  chants  tlio 
litanies.  Then  tlie  bishop,  having  the  crosier  in  his  left 
hand,  pronounces  the  benediction.  She  then  rises  up, 
and  the  bishop  consecrates  lhe  new  habit,  sprinkling  it 
with  holy  water,  When  the  candidate  lias  put  on  her 
religions  habit,  she  again  presents  herself  before  the 
bishop,  and  sings  on  her  knees  Ancilla  Cliristi sum,  Ac. 
(‘‘I  am  tin  servant  of  Christ”).  Then  she  receives  tlie 
veil,  and  afterwards  the  ring,  by  which  she  is  married 
to  Jesus  Christ ;  and,  lastly,  the  crown  of  virginity. 

\5  hen  she  is  crowned,  an  uuatheina  is  denounced  against 
all  who  shall  attempt  to  break  her  vows.  Alter  the 
communion,  the  prelate  gives  her  up  to  lhe  conduct  of 
the  abbess,  saying  to  ber,  “Take  care  to  preserve  pure 
and  spotless  this  young  woman,  whom  God  has  conse¬ 
crated,”  Ac. 

(ZoCl.)  A  kind  of  pigeon,  Columla  vestalis,  which  has 
a  white  hood. 

X ie u-liuity ,  (-ho,.)  n.  (Naut.)  A  buoy  rotund  in  tlio 
middle,  and  tapering  to  each  end.  See  iluoY. 

Nilotic*  (limit  lis.  [Lat.,  now  lcttcst  thou  depart.] 
(Keel.)  The  name  given  to  tlio  canticle  of  Simeon  {Luke 
ii.  29-32),  w  hich  forms  part  of  Hie  compline  office  of  Hie 
Roman  breviary,  and  is  retained  in  the  evening  service  of 
the  Anglican  Church  when  it  follows  tlio  second  lesson. 
Nuuclliioii.  (nkn'shun.)  n.  A  luncheon;  a  portion  of 
food  taken  between  meals. 

4*  Laying  By  their  swords  and  truncheons, 

They  took  their  breakfasts  or  their  nunchiom."  —  Hudibras. 

—A  quantity  of  food  sufficient  for  a  luncheon.  (Used  as 
an  English  provincialism.) 

Nuncio,  (nun'thi-o,)  v.  [It .  nunzxo ;  Fr  nonce;  Lat. 
nunnus—novus,  new,  and  cien,  to  set  in  motion.]  Pn.pl 
erly,  one  who  bears  news  ;  a  messenger;  but  it  is  usually 
applied  to  a  person  sent  by  Hie  Pope  to  represent  his 
Holiness  at.  a  foreign  court  A  nuncio  is,  in  fact,  tlio 
Pope's  ambassador,  ns  an  internuncio  is  Ids  envoy-ex¬ 
traordinary.  strictly  speaking,  lie  represents  tlie  I'cAio 
only  as  a  temporal  sovereign  ;  but  he  is  often  commis¬ 
sioned  to  treat  of  spiritual  affairs,  and  to  report  on  the 
condition  of  churches,  and  the  character  of  church  dig- 
nitaries.  especially  of  candidates  for  the  mitre.  The 
nuncio  in  France  is  forbidden  by  law  to  exercise  eccle¬ 
siastical  jurisdiction,  being  recognized  only  as  the  papal 
ambassador. 

Nuncu  pative,  Nuncn  patory,  a.  [Fr,  nuncu- 
pulif  from  Lat.  nuncupo,  nuncupntus,  to  call  by  name 
—  nonun,  n  name,  and  capin,  to  lake.]  Publicly  or  sol- 
emnly ;  declaratory.  —  Oral ;  verbally  pronounced  :  not 
written,  as  a  will.  —  Nominal;  existing  only  in  name. 
Nuncupative  will  or  testament.  (Law.)  A  will  or  tes¬ 
tament  made  orally,  though  afterwards  put  into  writing. 
Nuu'du,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  McHenry  co  •  vov 
abt.  2.600.  r 

N u  ii  (In,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-township  of  Freeborn  co. ; 
pop  abt.  4(>0. 

Nun'ilsi.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Livingston  co,,  abt.  67  m.  E.S.E.  of  Buffalo;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  4,500. 

Nun'dinal,  ii.  A  nundinal  letter. 

Nun'dinal,  Nuu'diuai-y.  a.  [Lat.  nuntlinalis, 

nundinarius,  from  nundinus,  relating  to  nine  days _ 

noeem,  nine,  and  dies,  day.]  Pertaining  or  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  market-  or  fair-day ;  belonging  or  relating  to  a 
fair. 

Nnnea'ton,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick,  14  m. 

N  AV.  of  Ilughy.  Manuf.  Ribbons.  Pop .5,000 
Nu'ness,  or  Kakundv,  a  river  of  W.  Africa,  in  Senegam- 
bia.  which,  after  a  W.  course,  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
Lat.  10°  40'  N.,  Lon.  14°  40'  W. 

Nunez.  Alvabado,  (Cabeja  dp.  Taca.)  one  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  explorers  of  tlie  N.  American  continent,  and  an  as¬ 
sociate  of  Pamfilo  de  Narvaez,  first  governor  of  Florida 
appointed  by  the  Spanish  Crown.  Landing  in  that 
country  in  April,  1528,  Narvaez  with  his  followers  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  interior  in  quest  of  gold.  After  a  fruitless 
search,  they  returned  to  the  coast,  to  find  the  vessels  of 
their  fleet  having  left  for  Havana.  They  thereupon  built 
5  boats,  and,  after  many  dangers  and  difficulties,  reached, 
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in  October,  tho  mouth  of  a  river,  which  is  assumed  to 
have  been  the  Mississippi.  Becoming  separated  in  a 
storm,  A.  left  his  boats,  and  proceeded  westward  over¬ 
land,  until  he  reached  a  country  answering  to  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  present  New  Mexico.  There  ho  found 
the  natives  suffering  from  an  epidemic,  which,  possess¬ 
ing  some  knowledge  of  medicine,  N.  relieved,  and  there¬ 
by  acquired  considerable  influence  over  the  tribes. 
After  a  protracted  sojourn,  2V.  proceeded  on  his  course 
W.  by  S.,  and,  in  1530,  eight  years  after  leaving  Florida, 
A.,  with  the  three  other  survivors  of  the  expedition,  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Spanish  settlement  of  Caliacan,  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast.  The  events  of  his  after-lifo  are  not  known. 

NuBBg,  n.  A  bale  of  cloves. 

NimigceiiaSi',  a  town  of  Hindostan.  in  the  N.W.  prov¬ 
inces;  Lat.  29°  27' N.,  Lou.  78°  30' E.  Alanuf.  Fire¬ 
arms.  Pop.  30,000. 

NaiiB'iea.,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Ottawa  co.,  abt. 
22  m.  W  N.W.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

NiBiBBBA'tioBB,  n.  [Lat.  nunnatio.']  In  the  Arabic 
grammar,  the  pronunciation  of  the  terminal  n  in  words. 

Nun'nery,  n.  A  religious  house,  serving  as  the  abode 
of  nuns  ;  a  cloister  devoted  to  females. 

Nim  liisli,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  or  having 
reference  to  a  nun  or  nuns. 

Kuo'ro,  a  town  of  Italy, island  of  Sardinia,  78  m.  N.N.E. 
of  Cagliari ;  pop.  5,162. 

NnB'B>2iar,  n.  [ Ar.  naufar.']  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  aquatic 
plants,  order  Aymph&aceie.  The  Yellow  Pond-lily,  A. 
advena,  common  iu  the  U.  States  in  sluggish  streams 
and  muddy  lakes,  is  a  well-looking  and  very  curious 
plant,  but  from  its  filthy  habits  it  has  been  called,  with 
some  justice,  the  frog-lily.  The  rhizoma  is  large,  creep¬ 
ing  extensively.  Leaves  large,  dark-green,  shining 
above,  and,  when  floating,  pale  and  slimy  beneath.  Peti¬ 
oles  half  round.  Flowers  rather  large  and  globular  in 
form,  erect,  on  a  thick,  rigid  stalk.  Three  outer  sepals 
yellow  inside,  and  the  three  inner  entirely  yellow,  as 
well  as  the  petals  and  stamens. —  Wood. 

Nup  tial,  (  - shi-al ,)  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  nuptialis ,  from  nup- 
tiw,  marriage  —  nubo,  nuptum,  to  marry,  said  of  a  wo¬ 
man,  properly,  to  veil  ]  Belonging  or  having  reference 
to  marriage;  done  at,  or  characterizing  a  wedding. — 
Constituting  marriage. 

“  Confirm  that  amity  with  nuptial  knot."  —  Shake. 

—n.  pi.  Nuptial  ceremony;  marriage;  wedding;  matri¬ 
monial  union. 

N iBr,  n.  A  hard,  knobby  piece  of  wood  used  by  boys  in  the 
game  of  hockey.  —  An  English  provincialism  for  the  head. 

Nai'r^n*  Iborjf,  [Ger.  JYumberg,\  a  city  of  Bavaria,  cap. 
of  circ.  Middle  Franconia,  on  the  Pegnitz,  93  m.  N.N.W. 
of  Munich.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  turrets,  with 
arched  gates  and  four  massive  cylindrical  towers,  more 
however  for  ornament  than  use.  The  anc.  N.  is  one  of 
tho  most  remarkable  and  interesting  cities  of  Germany, 
on  account  of  tho  numerous  remains  of  Mediaeval  archi¬ 
tecture  which  it  presents  in  its  picturesque  streets,  with 
their  gabled  houses,  stone  balconies,  and  quaint  carv¬ 
ings.  Among  tho  most  remarkable  of  its  numerous 
public  buildings  are  the  churches  of  St.  Sebald  and  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Iiathliaus ,  or  town-hall,  adorned  with 
paintings  by  Albert  Purer,  and  the  Reichsveste,  or  im¬ 
perial  castle,  the  residence  of  the  German  emperors  in 
tho  Middle  Ages.  In  the  great  market-place  is  the 
Schbner  Brunnen ,  or  “  beautiful  fountain,”  and  a  Gothic 
obelisk.  There  are  numerous  institutions  of  learning, 
and  a  number  of  public  libraries,  among  which  the 
city  library  contains  40,000  printed  vols.,  and  800  MSS. 


Fig.  1973.  —  Nuremberg. 

A/anuf  Jewelry,  metallic  goods,  mathematical  and 
musical  instruments,  mirrors,  ivory  and  alabaster  arti¬ 
cles,  paper,  woollen  yarn,  and  the  celebrated  children’s 
toys  and  dolls,  which  are  extensively  exported  to  all 
parts  of  Europe  and  America.  A.,  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  9th  century,  became  the  seat  of  the 
first  Germanic  diet  iu  938,  and  was  made  .a  free  city  in 
1219.  It  early  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Reformation, 
and  diets  were  held  in  1523  and  1524;  and  tho  first  re¬ 
ligious  peace,  called  the  Peace  of  Nuremberg,  was  con¬ 
cluded  iu  1532,  by  which  full  toleration  was  granted  to 
those  professing  the  new  doctrines.  A.  retained  its  in¬ 
dependence  till  1803,  when  Napoleon  I.  bestowed  it  upon 
the  King  of  Bavaria.  Pop.  77,895. 

Nurse,  n.  [Fr.  nourrice ,  from  Lat.  nutrxx — nulrirt, 
to  nourish,  feed,  support.  See  Nutrition.]  A  woman 
who  suckles  infants;  a  female  that  has  the  care  of  in¬ 
fants,  or  a  woman  employed  to  tend  the  children  of 
others  ;  as,  a  wet-nurse.  —  A  person  who  has  the  care  of 


a  sick  person ;  specifically,  a  female  attendant  upon 
another  woman  during  her  lying-in  ;  a  “  Sairey  Gamp.” 
A  person  who  breeds,  educates,  fosters,  or  protects  ;  that 
which  breeds,  trains,  or  causes  to  grow. — An  old  woman  ; 
— used  in  a  contemptuous  sense. 

To  put  to  nurse,  or  to  put  out  to  nurse ,  to  cause  to  be 
attended  by  a  nurse;  to  send  away  to  be  placed  under 
a  nurse’s  care. 

Wet-nurse,  a  woman  hired  to  suckle  another  woman’s 
infant. 

■v.  a.  To  suckle;  to  nourish  at  the  breast;  to  tend,  as 
infants.  —  To  attend  and  take  care  of  in  childhood  or  iu 
sickness;  to  wait  upon,  as  an  invalid.  —  To  feed  ;  to  fos¬ 
ter;  to  maintain;  to  cherish;  to  bring  up;  to  train;  to 
encourage  ;  to  promote  growth  iu. 

"  To  nurse  the  saplings  tall."  —  Milton. 

— To  manage  with  care  and  economy,  with  a  view  to 
accumulation. 

“  Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm."  —  Burns. 

Ntirse'-clifild,  n.  A  nursling ;  a  child  placed  at  nurse. 

Nursc'-Dianad,  n.  A  girl  or  female  domestic  who  has 
charge  of  children. 

Nur'ser,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  fosters  or  pro¬ 
motes  growth. 

Niflrse'-poaitll,  n.  A  pond  for  the  propagation  of  fish. 

N air'sery,  «.  Tho  place  or  apartment  in  which  chil¬ 
dren  are  nursed  and  taken  care  of.  —  A  plantation  of 
youngtrees  ;  a  growingcoppice  of  shrubs  for  transplant¬ 
ing. —  'ihe  place  where  anything  is  nourished  and  en¬ 
couraged,  and  the  growth  and  development  promoted. 
“  A  luxurious  court  is  the  nursery  of  disorders."  —  L’ Estrange. 

— That  which  forms,  trains,  or  educates. 

“  My  paper  is  a  kind  of  nursery  for  another."  —  Addison. 

That  which  is  the  object  of  a  nurse’s  care. 

Nur'seryinan,  n. ;  pi.  Nurserymen.  One  who  keeps, 
cultivates,  or  takes  charge  of  a  nursery  of  young  trees 
and  shrubs. 

Nursling,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  is  nursed;  an 
infant;  a  child  at  nurse;  a  foudling;  a  foster-child. 

14  She  was  made  the  nursling  of  nobility." —  Spenser. 

Nurture,  {ner'tur,)  n.  [Fr.  nourriturc.]  That  which 
nourishes  ;  food  ;  diet;  nutriment.  —  Act  of  nourishing, 
nursing,  or  fostering;  education;  training;  instruction. 

— v.  a.  To  nourish;  to  feed.  —  To  bring  or  train  up;  to 
instruct;  to  educate. 

“  He  wag  nurtured  where  he  had  been  born."  —  Wotton. 

Nus'co,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Principato  Ulteri- 
ore,  46  in.  N.E.  of  Naples.  Pop.  4,000. 

N ut,  n.  [A.S.  hnut,  hnutu;  D.  noot ;  Ger.  nuss ;  Fr.  noix  ; 
Lat.  mix ,  nucis  ]  The  name  popularly  given  to  the 
roundish  fruit  of  certain  trees  and  shrubs,  consisting  of 
a  hard  shell  inclosing  a  kernel ;  as,  a  walmtl,  a  cocoa -nut, 
a  hazel-nut,  Ac.  In  this  country,  as  in  England,  the 
name  nut,  without  distinctive  prefix,  is  commonly  given 
to  the  hazel-nut,  but  in  France  to  the  walnut. 

{Bot.)  The  term  nut  ( nux )  is  used  to  designate  a  one 
celled  fruit,  with  a  hardened  pericarp,  containing,  when 
mature,  only  one  seed.  The  Achenium  (q.  v.)  was  by  the 
older  botanists  generally  included  in  this  term.  Some 
of  the  fruits  to  which  it  is  popularly  applied  scarcely 
receive  it  as  their  popular  designation.  The  hazel-nut 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  true  nut  of  botanists. 

{Aleck.)  A  short  internal  screw,  which  acts  in  the 
head  of  an  external  screw,  and  is  employed  to  fasten 
anything  that  may  come  between  it  and  a  flange  on  the 
bottom  of  the  external  screw  or  bolt.  A  piece  of  metal 
with  a  cylindrical  grooved  hole,  screwed  upon  the  end 
of  a  screw-bolt. 

( Aaut.)  A  projecting  nozzle  on  each  6ide  of  the 
shank  of  an  anchor,  to  hold  the  stock  firmly  in  its  place. 

—v.n.  To  gather  nuts;  as,  to  go  nutting. 

Nu'tABit,  a.  Nodding  ;  having  the  head  inclined  dow’n 
ward,  as  certain  plants. 

Ninta'taoii,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat .  nutatio.]  The  act  of  nod¬ 
ding.  (a.) 

( Astron .)  A  slight  oscillatory  movement  of  the 
earth's  axis,  which  disturbs  the  otherwise  circular  path 
described  by  tho  pole  of  the  earth  round  that  of  the 
ecliptic,  know’ll  as  the  “  precession  of  tho  equinoxes.” 
It  is  produced  by  tho  same  causes,  viz.,  the  attraction  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  (the  attraction  of  tho  last- 
mentioned  being  so  small  as  to  be  quite  imperceptible), 
upon  the  bulging  zone  about  the  earth’s  equator, 
though  in  this  case  it  is  the  moon  alone  that  is  the 
effective  agent.  It  also,  for  reasons  which  need  not  bo 
given  here,  depends,  for  the  most  part,  not  upon  tho  po¬ 
sition  of  tho  moon  in  her  orbit,  but  of  the  moon’s  node. 
The  effect  of  nutation,  when  referred  to  the  equator  and 
ecliptic,  is  to  produce  a  periodical  change  in  the  ob¬ 
liquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  in  the  velocity  of  retrograde 
tion  of  the  equinoctial  points.  It  thus  gives  rise  to  the 
distinction  of  “apparent”  from  “mean”  right  ascen¬ 
sion  and  declination,  the  former  involving,  and  the  latter 
being  freed  from  the  fluctuations  arising  from  nutation. 
This  motion  is  common  to  all  the  planets. 

{Bot.)  Tho  action  of  a  flower  in  following  the  appar¬ 
ent  movement  of  the  sun,  from  the  east  in  the  morning 
to  the  west  in  the  evening. 

NtBl'-bB’eaUer,  n.  ( Zobl .)  Same  as  Nut-iiatcii,  q.  v. 

NiBt'-bB*o\vn,  a.  Brown  as  a  nut  lung  kept  and  dried; 
hazel-colored  ;  as,  nut-brown  ale. 

Niit-eraeker,  {kralc'r,)  n.  An  instrument  for  crack¬ 
ing  the  shells  of  nuts  by  pressure. 

{Zobl.)  A  genus  of  European  birds  ( nucifraga  or 
caryocataces)  of  the  family  Corvida\  with  a  straight  coni¬ 
cal  bill,  both  mandibles  terminating  in  an  obtuse  point, 
and  tail  nearly  square  at  the  end.  The  form  and  char¬ 
acters  are  nearly  similar  to  those  of  crows,  but  the  habits 
are  rather  thos«  of  jays,  and  in  some  respects  indicate 
an  approach  co  woodpeckers. 


Fig.  1974. 

white-bellied  n  lt-hatch, 

( Sittu  Carvlinensis.) 
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Nnt'-gall.  n.  See  Gall-nut. 

Nut'- hatch,  Nut'- breaker.  Nut-jobber,  n. 

{Zobl.)  A  genus  ol  lnsessores  birds,  Silta,  ttunily  Certhya- 
die ,  having  a  straight  conical  or  prismatic  bill,  shor', 
legs,  the  hind-toe  very  strong.  The  female  lays  her 
which  are  white  with  a  few  pale-brown  spots,  in 
holes  of  trees,  frequently  in  those  Which  have  been  de¬ 
serted  by  the  w’ood- 
pecker;  and  when 
driven  fro  m  her 
nest,  on  being  dis¬ 
turbed,  hisses  like 
a  snake.  The  A.t 
like  the  woodpeck¬ 
er,  runs  with  facil¬ 
ity  upon  and  about 
the  trunks  and. 
branches  of  trees  ; 
but  the  tail,  which 
is  short  and  round¬ 
ed,  is  of  no  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  bird  in 
its  progress.  Uu-4 
like  the  wood¬ 
pecker,  however, 
the  2V.  runs  with 
the  head  down¬ 
wards  as  well  as  upwards,  anti  indeed  the  former  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  head  appears  to  be  the  favorite  one  ;  it  gener¬ 
ally  alights  on  a  branch  with  the  head  in  a  dow  nward 
position,  and  sleeps  in  that  posture.  The  A-  feeds  on 
caterpillars,  beetles,  and  various  kinds  of  insects:  it  also 
cats  nuts,  of  which  it  lays  up  considerable  hoards  in  the 
holes  of  trees.  Its  mode  of  Listening  the  nut  in  a  chink, 
perforating  the  shell,  and  extracting  the  kernel,  is  as 
ingenious  as  it  is  amusing  to  witness ;  when  disturbed  at 
its  work,  it  very  readily  removes  the  nut.  and  flies 
away  with  it.  These  birds  are  found  in  all  cold  and 
temperate  climates.  The  \\  bite  bellied  A.  of  N.  America 
{Sitta  C'arolinensis,  Fig.  1974)  is  6  inches  long,  and  the 
wings  about  4  inches;  its  color  is  ashy-blue  above,  the 
under  parts  white,  top  of  the  head  and  neck  black. 

NiBt'-hook,  n.  A  long  pole  or  staff1  with  a  hook  at  one 
extremity,  serving  to  pull  down  houghs  when  gathering 
nuts.  —  A  thief  who  steals  by  means  of  a  hook;  also 
a  tipstaff,  or  constable  who  hooks,  or  seizes,  offenders. 

NBit'-jjobber,  n.  {Zobl.)  See  N  ut-hatch. 

Nut  meg,  7i.  [Fr.  noix  muscade ;  It.  noct  muscata ,  nut- 
musk.  J  {Bot.)  See  Myristica. 

NiB'lria,  n.  {Con.)  The  fur  of  the  Covpr.  q.  v. 

N u't  rioifit.  a.  Encouraging  or  lostering  growth  or 
development;  nutritious;  nourishing. 

— n.  Any  nutritious  substance  or  aliment  which  promotes 
growth. 

NiB'ti'BBBient,  n.  [Lat.  nutidmentum,  from  nutrire,  to 
nourish.]  That  which  nourishes  or  encourages  growth  ; 
that  which  replenishes  tho  natural  waste  of  animal  or 
vegetable  matter  ;  aliment;  food;  diet.  —  That  which 
tends  to  promote  and  diffuse  increase  and  itnpi  ovement. 

Virtue 's  the  nutriment  that  feeds  the  mind." — Swift. 

NiitB'flineBit'al,  n.  Aliniental ;  possessing  dietetic 
characteristics,  or  the  qualities  of  nutriment. 

Nut  ritf  ioBB,  {-trUh'un ,)  71.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  vutntio,  from  71  u- 
trio,  nutritum ,  to  suckle,  nourish.  Etymol.  unknown.] 
{Physiol.)  The  complicated  process  by  which  a  perpet¬ 
ual  course  of  reproduction  is  going  on  in  every  part  of 
the  system,  —  the  component  particles  of  the  various 
tissues,  —  bone,  muscle,  nerve,  Ac.,  which  are  disinte¬ 
grated  and  removed  by  the  vital  acts  of  the  organism, 
being  constantly  replaced  by  new  matter  capable  of 
continuing  the  functions  necessary  to  life.  In  order  to 
this,  a  due  supply  of  proper  food  is  necessary,  which, 
after  being  digested,  its  nutritious  particles  are  ab¬ 
sorbed,  converted  into  healthy  1  lood,  and  circulated 
over  the  system.  The  effete  matter  is  removed  by  tho 
organs  of  excretion,  or  modifb  d  by  the  purifying  action 
of  tho  lungs.  Of  the  modes  in  which  the  sul  stitution 
of  new  tissue  takes  place,  and  in  which  the  effete  parti¬ 
cles  are  removed  in  the  interior  of  the  system,  our 
knowledge  is  as  yet  very  imperfect.  Each  tissue  seems 
to  possess  an  elective  affinity  for  certain  constituents 
of  tho  blood,  which  it  appropriates  to  its  own  use  in  the 
process  of  conversion  into  organized  material.  See 
Blood,  Cdyle,  Deglutition,  Digestion,  Physiology. 

Nut  rif  iotas,  {-trish'us, )  a.  [Lat.,  from  nutrix,  nurse.] 
Nourishing;  accelerating  or  promoting  the  growth,  or 
replenishing  the  waste  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter; 
as,  nutritious  food. 

Nutri't  iously,arfv.  Inanutritious  or  feeding  manner. 

Nut  B*i'l  boibsbicss,  n.  Quality  of  being  nutritious. 

Nu'tritive,  a.  [Fr.  nutritif.]  Nutrimental ;  aliniental; 
having  tho  quality  of  affording  nutriment;  as,  the  nu¬ 
tritive  juices. 

NiB'trili vely,  adv.  In  a  nutritive  manner;  so  as  to 
nourish  ;  nutritiously. 

Nii'l a*ali veness,  n.  Nutritiousness;  quality  of  being 
nutritive ;  alimentariness. 

NaBt'-sEaell,  n.  The  hard  shell  of  a  nut;  tho  external 
covering  of  the  kernel.  —  A  thing  proverbially  of  little 
compass  or  of  little  value. 

44  A  thousand  pounds  to  a  nut  shell.” — L‘ Estrange. 

To  lie  in  a  nutshell,  to  admit  of  very  brief  and  concise 
definition,  arrangement,  or  statement;  as,  the  questiou 
lies  iu  a  nutshell. 

Nut'talite,  n.  [From  Thomas  Auttall.']  (Min.)  The 
common  scapolite;  an  anhydrous  silicate  of  alumina 
and  lime,  occurring  in  prismatic  bluish-gray  crystals  at 
Bolton,  Mass. 

Nut't bii&‘,  71.  The  act  of  gathering  nuts. 

Nut/- tree,  n.  The  Hazel,  q.  v.  See  also  Fig.  270. 
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Xfit'ty,  a.  Abounding  in  nnf.s ;  resembling  or  possess- 
ing  the  flavor  of  a  i.ut;  ns,  nutty  sherry,  nutty  ale,  a 
nutty  tree.  —  In  England,  a  cant  term  lor  tine,  pleas¬ 
ant,  agreeable. 

^  obii  ica,  n.  [Lat.  nux ,  nut,  and  vomicus ,  from 
vomere ,  to  vomit  ]  See  Strychnos. 

A lizzie,  ( nuz'zl .)  v.  a.  [Corrupted  from  nestle.]  To 
nestle  ;  to  house,  as  in  a  nest  ;  to  ensnare,  as  in  a  noose 
or  trap. 

— r.  n.  To  nestle  ;  to  hide  the  head,  as  a  child  in  the 
mother’s  bosom. 

Pa  ii/.  /I(*.  v.  n.  [From  nose.]  To  work  or  root  with  the 
nose,  like  a  hog  in  the  mire. 

“  bawjers  nuzzling  like  an  eel  in  the  mud.*’— L"  Estrange. 

— To  go  with  the  nose  throughout  and  down,  like  swine. — 
To  idle;  to  loiter:  to  hang  about;  to  dilly-dally.  (Used 
as  an  English  provincialism.) 

Ny'ack,  iy  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Rockland  co., 
abt.  29  m.  N.  of  New  York  City. 

STyan'za,or  Victoria  N'yanza ,  a  large  fresh- water  lake, 
in  Central  Africa,  discovered  by  Capt.  Speke  in  1858,  and 
further  explored  by  Speke  and  Orant  in  18d2.  Its  S 
point  is  in  Lat.  2°  44'  S.,  Lon.  33°  E.  The  N.  shore  is 
about  20  m.  N.  of  the  equator,  and  nearly  parallel  to  it. 
Its  surface  is  3,740  feet  above  the  sea,  and  its  length  is 
estimated  at  220  m.  The  Kitangale  is  the  principal  river 
flowing  into  the  N.  on  the  \Y\,  while  several  streams 
issue  from  it  on  the  N.,  and  unite  to  form  the  Nile.— 
Another  great  lake  was  discovered  in  l*tU,by  Sir  Samuel 
Laker,  and  called  Albert  N'yanza  (p.  62). —  See  Nile. 

Ny'as,  n.  Same  as  Nias,  q.  v. 

Nyansl,  NTyassa,  or  uacavi,  (ne-n^see,)  a  lake  in 
the  interior  of  Africa,  discovered  by  Dr.  Livingstone  in 
1861  by  ascending  the  river  Shire.  The  S.  extremity  is 
in  Lit.  14°  45'  S.,  and  it  is  supposed  to  extend  N.  beyond 
10°  S.  It  is  350  m.  inland  from  Mozambique,  and  its 
surface  is  1,200  feet  above  the  sea.  About  200  in.  of  its 
W.  shores  have  been  explored,  and  it  varies  from  20  to 
60  m.  in  width.  Along  the  shore  the  country  is  low 
and  swampy,  but  at  some  distance  on  the  E.  an?  ranges 
of  high  and  well  wooded  granite  hills.  The  water  is 
fresh  and  abounds  in  fish.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Mnravi  described  in  1624  by  the  missionary  Miriano. 

ATyetagiiia'ceze,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Chenoptxlale*.  Diag.  A  tubular,  often  colored 
calyx,  which  separates  from  its  base,  the  latter  becoming 
a  hard  spurious  pericarp.  —  They  are  herbs,  shrubs,  or 
trees,  with  stems  usually  turned  at  the  joints.  Leaves 
generally  opposite.  Flowers  with  an  involucre.  Sta¬ 
mens  l  or  many,  hypogynous.  Ovary  superior,  l-celled. 
with  a  single  ovule ;  style  I ;  stigma  1.  Fruit  an  utricle 
inclosed  by  the  hardened  persistent  base  of  the  calyx. 
Seed  solitary;  embryo  coiled  round  mealy  albumen 
with  foliaceous  cotyledons  and  inferior  radicle.  There 
are  17  genera  and  about  100  species,  natives  exclusively 
of  warm  regions.  Some  are  cultivated  as  garden-flowers. 
See  Mira  hi  LIS. 

\y cl  alo  pia.  n.  [Lat.;  from  Gr.  nyktalopia.]  (Med.) 
The  faculty  of  seeing  best  at  night.  A  person  suffering 
from  this  defect  of  vision  sees  little  or  nothing  during 
the  day,  but  in  evening  ami  night  has  his  vision  toler¬ 
ably  unobscured.  It  is  the  total  opposite  of  Night- 
blindness,  //.  v. 

Xyc'lultijis,  n.  [Lat. ;  Or.  nyx ,  nyktos ,  night,  and  ops, 
the  eye.J  A  person  suffering  from  nyctalopia. 

Ky Ctanthes, ( nik- td  n't  heez,)n .  pi.  [Or.  nux,  night;  an- 
th os,  flower  J  ( B>t .)  A  gen.  of  the  nat.  ord.  Jasminaceie , 
remarkable  for  the  flowers  expanding  and  smelling 
only  in  the  night.  N.  arbor  tristis  is  often  grown  in  Eng¬ 
lish  hot-houses;  in  India  its  flowers  are  used  for  dyeing 
yellow. 

Kyot  liem'oron,  n.  [Or.  nyx,  nyktos ,  night,  and  emer. 
a  day.]  The  natural  space  or  period  of  twenty-four 
hours,  constituting  dav  and  night. 

Wye,  n.  A  brood  of  pheasants. 

Nye's  Corner,  in  Maine ,  a  village  of  Somerset  co., 
abt.  8  m.  N.  of  Waterville. 

Wy  i really iuiw.n  Jny-irfe-dy-a-zar,)n. town  of  Hungary, 
co.  of  Szabolcz,  20  in.  N.  of  Debreczin.  It  has  soda  and 
salt  works.  P>p.  15,740. 

Wyk oping-,  or  NTykjoping:,  ( nu'cho-ping .)  a  lam 
or  <list.  of  E.  Sweden,  having  N.  the  lakes  M-adan  and 
Hie! mar,  and  SE.  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia;  arm ,  2,516 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  132,000. 
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Nykoping,  cap.  of  the  above  district,  on  an  inlet  of  the 
Baltic,  58  m.  S.YY.  ot  Stockholm.  Munuf.  Brass-wares, 
woollen  and  cotton  stilfls,  hosiery,  tobacco,  paper,  Ac.; 
also  ship-building,  and  a  brisk  export  trade.  Pop.  4,000. 

Nyl  gliau,  Nyl'gau,  w.  [Ilind.  nilgdw,  bluo  cow.] 
( Zool .)  The  \\  lute-looted  Antelope,  A.portax  or  pictu. 
This  animal,  which  inhabits  various  parts  of  India,  is 
one  of  the  largest 
and  fiuest  ante¬ 
lopes  known.  Its 
face  is  long  and  nar¬ 
row  ;  its  horns  are 
black,  round,  point¬ 
ed,  and  slightly 
curved  forwards, 
though  only  about 
seven  inches  long; 
the  ears  broad  and 
fringed  with  white 
hairs;  the  neck  deep 
and  compressed : 
along  the  top  of  the 
neck  runs  a  slight 
mane  of  black  hair, 
which  is  continued 
to  some  distance  Fig.  1975.  —  nylghau. 
down  the  back;  and  ( Antelope porlax  or picta.) 

on  the  breast  is  a 

long  hanging  tuft  of  a  similar  color.  The  general  color 
ol  I  he  Nylghau  is  a  fine  dark-gray  or  slaty  blue  on  the 
upper  parts,  and  white  underneath.  The  female  re¬ 
sembles  the  male  in  general  appearance,  but  is  con¬ 
siderably  smaller,  of  a  pale-brown  color,  and  has  no 
horns.  There  is  a  large  white  spot  on  the  throat,  and  a 
smaller  one  on  each  cheek  ;  and  the  pastern  joints  are 
marked  in  front  with  one,  and  behind  with  two  white 
spots  or  bars.  The  native  haunts  of  this  powerful  ani¬ 
mal  are  the  dense  forests  of  India. 

Wymph,  (niw/,)n.  [Fr.  nymphe;  It.  awl  Sp.  mm/ti; 
Lat.  nympha,  \>\.nymphfe ;  Gr.  nimphe.]  (Myth.)  A  kind 
oj  female  deities,  divided  into  aquatic  and  terrestrial 
divinities,  or  land  and  sea-nymphs.  The  nymphs  of  the 
land  held  supremacy,  some  over  woods  and  valleys, 
others  over  hills,  and  rocks,  and  plains;  and  others, 
again,  over  certain  trees,  or  special  objects  of  vegeta¬ 
tion;  among  the  latter  were  the  YVood-nymphs.  the 
Dryadcs,  and  the  llamadryades,  or  oak-tree  nymphs, 
and  the  mountain  genii,  the  Oreados.  Of  the  Sea-,  or 
more  properly  speaking,  Water-nymphs,  the  number  is 
almost  legion,  and  embraces  divinities,  presiding,  not 
only  over  ocean  and  sen,  but  over  river,  lake,  rivulet, 
stream,  and  fountain;  receiving  the  name  of  Oceanides, 
Nereides,  Naiades,  Potamides,  etc.  Nymphs  were  repre¬ 
sented  as  young  and  beautiful  virgins,  by  some  authors 
endowed  with  eternal  life,  by  others,  with  unfailing 
youth  and  beauty,  for  3,000  years;  and  only  usually 
represented  in  a  light  azure  skirt,  extending  from  the 
hips  to  the  feet  in  flowing  folds,  while  all  above  was  un¬ 
draped  ;  a  vase  or  urn  of  water  was  sometimes  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  water  -  nymphs,  from  which  they 
seemed  to  be  pouring. 

— A  poetical  name  for  a  handsome  young  maiden;  a  dam¬ 
sel  ;  a  frolicsome  lass. 

“  The  nymph,  I  dare  not,  need  not  name.”  —  Waller. 

Nymph,  Xym'phR,  n.  [Lat.  nympha.]  (Zool.)  An 
insect  in  a  pupa  state;  a  chrysalis.  See  Insect. 

i\ym|>li;ra,  (nim-fe'ah,)  n.  [L at.  nympha.]  (Bot.)  The 
typical  genus  of  the  order  Nympileacf.!:,  q.  v. 

X.vniphsea'ce.T,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  The  Water-lily  family, 
an  ord.  of  plants,  alliance  Nymphales.  Diag.  A  many¬ 
cell  ed  fruit  and  dissepimental  placentae  — They  are 
aquatic  herbs  with  floating  leaves.  Thalamus  large,  form¬ 
ing  a  disc-like  expansion  more  or  less  surrounding  the 
ovary.  Carpels  united  so  as  to  form  a  compound,  many- 
celled  pistil;  stigmas  radiating  on  the  top  and  alter¬ 
nate  with  the  dissepiments;  ovules  numerous,  attached 
all  over  the  dissepiments.  Embryo  minute,  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  farinaceous  albumen,  inclosed  in  a  vitellus.  The 
plants  of  this  order  are  chiefly  found  in  quiet  waters, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  N.  hemisphere;  they  are, 
generally  speaking,  rare  in  the  S.  hemisphere.  They 
have  bitter  and  astringent  properties.  Many  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  starch,  both  in  their  rhizomes  and 
seeds ;  hence  these  parts  are  often  employed  as  food. 
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They  are  remarkable  for  tnelr  large  showy  flowers.  The 
Egyptian  water-  lily,  Nymph xu.  lotus  (Fig.  197b),  de¬ 
scribed  under  Lotus,  q.  v.,  was  the  favorite  flower  of 
ancient  Egypt.  See  also  Victoria. 


Fig.  1976.  —  the  Egyptian  water-lily. 

(A ’ymplnta  lotus.) 


^ysnpSuil,  (ntmf'al,)  a.  Nymphean :  pertaining  or 
having  reference  to  a  nymph  ;  nymphLh. 

811  pSi 'tiles,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants, 
sub-class  Hypogynous  Kxoqrns.  Diag  Iriclilaim  deoiis 
flowers,  axilo  or  sutural  placentae,  stamens  indefinite, 
and  an  embryo  on  the  outside  of  a  large  quantity  of 
albumen;  or,  if  exalbntninous,  the  seeds  have  a  very 
large  plumule.  Tin*  alliance  is  divided  into  3  orders, 
viz. :  N  ymphaE  \Ci  je,  Cabomij  \CEiE.  and  N ei  u.viuacej;,  q.  v. 

Nymphat  ida*.  n.pl.  (Zool.)  A  numerous  family  of 
Lepidoptera ,  (see  Figs.  7G7  and  1757.)  distinguished  by 
the  rudimental  structure  of  the  fore-legs,  which  are 
thickly  covered  with  hair;  the  labial  palpi  are  pro¬ 
port  ionably  longer;  the  wings  more  robust;  the  pos¬ 
terior  grooved  to  receive  the  abdomen ;  and  the  discoidal 
cell  either  open  or  closed  by  a  slender  nerve.  '1  lie  cater¬ 
pillars  are  variable  in  form;  and  the  chrysalis  is  sim¬ 
ply  suspended  by  tlie  tail. 

Nyiiiph'et,  n.  A  young  nymph  ;  — used  in  poetry  only. 

“  The  nymphets  sporting  there.”  —  Drayton. 

Kymplcnoal,  ( nimf'ik-al ,)  a.  [Gr.  nym philos.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  nymphs. 

Nymphip'aroits.  a.  [Lat.  nympha ,  and  parere ,  to 
produce.]  Bringing  forth  nymphs. 

X.y iBBftliiKOi,  ( nimf'ish ,)  a.  Relating  to  nymphs; 
nymphal ;  lady-liko. 

“  Tending  all  to  nymphish  war.” —  Drayton. 

^ynipll'l ike,  Nymph  I  y,  a.  Resembling,  char¬ 
acteristic  ot,  or  befitting  nymphs;  as.  vyrnphlike  grace 

Nymph 'olepsy,  n.  [Gr.  nymphe,  and  lamhunein ,  to 
seize?)  A  kind  of  weird  possession  coming  upon  one 
after  an  accidental  meeting  with  the  nymphs,  (r) 

“  The  nympholepsy  of  some  fond  despair."  —  Byron. 

Nymphoma'nia,  Xy mpli'omany,  n.  [Gr. 
nymphe ,  and  mania ,  madness.]  (Med.)  Morbid  and 
irrepressible  concupiscent  desire  in  women.  It  is  a  true 
and  proper  disease,  and  no  more  under  the  control  of 
the  will  than  hysteria  or  tetanus.  The  unfortunate 
patient,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  stain  on  morality, 
should  be  commiserated  for  her  physical  misfortune. 

Nyon,  (ne'on.)  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Vaud,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  21  m.  from  Lausanne  ; 
pop.  2,500. 

Nyon*,  (vee-rmgf,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Drome,  on 
the  Aigues,  33  m.  N.E.  of  Avignon.  Manuf.  Silks, 
leather,  and  earthenware.  Pop.  4,000. 

x.y  s'sa,  w.  (Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  order  Jlanffiacem. 
including  the  Black-gum.  or  Tupflo-tree.  q.  r. 

Ny’atad.  a  seaport- town  of  Knrnpean  Russia,  in  Fin¬ 
land,  dist.  of  Abo,  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  38  m.  N.W. 
of  A  bo  ;  pop.  2,600. 

Nystag  mus,  n.  [Gr.  ngstat/mos.]  Nictation;  drowsy 
winking  of  the  eya 


Nei-Perc^s  (Pierced  Nose).  North-American  In¬ 
dians  belonging  to  the  family  ofSahaptins,  who  dwell 
upon  the  Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries,  bet.  45° 
and  47°  parallel.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  of  a 
branch  of  these  Sahaptin  tribes,  to  slit  their  nose  to 
receive  a  shell,  hence  their  name.  They  are  among 
the  most  interesting  of  the  tribes  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
alike  fierce  and  yet  Kind.  Their  reservation  is  in  N. 
W.  Idaho,  containing  about  1200  s<p  m.,  with  a  Pop. 
variously  estimated,  together  with  those  who  do  not 
live  on  the  reservation,  from  1400  to  8000  souls.  They 
live  in  part  by  agriculture  and  stock-raising.  Until 
1877  they  remained  at  peace  with  the  whites,  and 
often  proved  themselves  valuable  allies,  and  yet  their 
treatment  by  the  U.  S.  government  has  been  very  un- 
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just,  disregarding  the  treaties  made  with  them,  which 
culminated  in  war.  In  July,  1877,  General  Howard 
had  a  severe  encounter  with  them  on  the  Clear  Water, 
losing  14  men  in  killed  and  over  20  wounded;  some 
60  of  the  N ez-Perefa  were  reported  k  died  and  wounded, 
the  remainder  made  good  their  escape.  On  August  9,  a 
party  of  182  U.  S.  troops,  under  General  John  Gibbon, 
overtook  the  Nez-Perces  at  Big  Hole  Mountain,  Mon¬ 
tana  Territory,  under  their  chief,  Joseph ;  a  severe  en¬ 
counter  took’place.  Gibbon  had  24  men  killed  and 
over  40  wounded.  Over  40  of  the  Indians  were  left 
dead  upon  the  field ;  the  rest  escaped.  On  the  13th 
they  were  overtaken  by  General  Sturgis’s  command, 
consisting  of  U.  S.  troops  and  some  Crow  Indian  al¬ 
lies.  Several  hundred  of  their  horses  were  captured. 
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The  Nez-Perefis  continued  their  flight  across  the  Mis¬ 
souri  river,  toward  Canada.  On  the  30th  September 
they  were  overtaken  by  General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  at 
Bear  Paw  Mountain,  near  the  head  of  Snake  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  Missouri,  Montana.  A  severe  fight 
took  place  which  lasted  for  four  days,  resulting  in 
the  surrender  of  the  Nez-Perc5s  on  October  5th. 
They  displayed  great  bravery  and  ability,  and  wero 
armed  with  t lie  most  approved  weapons.  General 
Miles  lost  22  killed  and  45  wounded.  The  Indians  lost 
31  killed,  46  wounded.  They  numbered  350  in  all,  of 
which  160  were  warriors.  In  their  long  flight  they 
had  travelled  in  all  over  1500  miles. 
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Nag's  Hoad,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Currituck 

co.  ;  pop.  3-0. 

Nail's,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Bledsoe  co. :  pop.  601. 

Nam  bo  Puebla,  in  New  Mexico,  a  reservation  of  Rio 
Arriba  co. ;  pop.  176. 

Naugatuck,  in  Connecticut ,  a  twp.  of  New  Haven 
co. ;  pop.  2,830. 

Nankin'.  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Brooks  co. ;  pop.  1,217. 

Nantalialai,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Macon  co. ; 
pop.  383. 

Naplitliy  lamino,  (ndf-thil'a-min,)  n.  ( Chem .)  An 
organic  base  prepared  from  naphthaline.  1 1  consists  of 
fine  yellowish  white  crystalline  needles,  aud  has  a  most 
disgusting  odor.  Form.  C^ll^Ni.  It  forms  well  defined 
crystalline  salts  with  acids,  and  some  of  its  compounds 
and  products  of  decomposition  are  likely  to  be  of  great 
commercial  value  as  coloring  matter.  By  acting  on 
ks  hydrochlorate  with  nitrite  aud  hydrate  of  potas¬ 
sium,  a  compound  is  produced  which  has  been  called 
azodiua/ddhyldiamine ,  which  crystallizes  in  splendid 
needles,  having  a  bright  green  metal. ic  reflection.  It 
melts  to  a  blood-red  liquid,  and  colors  boiling  water 
yellow.  Acids  '  ilor  the  solutions  deep  violet,  forming 
salts  which  crystallize  with  very  brilliant  colors.  This 
base  and  its  compounds,  or  derivatives,  are  met  with  iu 
commerce  under  various  names  as  coloring  matters. 

Nar'inozine,  in  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Dinwiddie  co. ; 
pop.  3,310. 

Nar'ramore’s,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Ilall  co. ;  p.  318. 

Nar'rowN,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Macou  co. ;  p<rp.  1,132. 

Narrows  Ilar'protli,  in  Tennessee ,  a  district  of 
Cheatham  co. ;  pop.  638. 

Niasli.  in  Tennessee, a  district  of  Grainger  co.;  pop.  728. 

Nasll  Vi  lie,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co. ;  p.  667. 

Nash ville,  in  Michigan ,  a  village  of  Castletou  twp., 
Barry  co. ;  pop.  642. 

Nashville,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Martin  co. ;  pop.  508. 

Nasmy  til,  J  vmes,  (nd'smith,)  a  distinguished  Scottish 
mecbauist  and  engineer,  B.  at  Edinburgh,  1808.  The 
two  most  important  inventions  by  which  his  name  is 
known,  are  the  Steam-ham uicr,  which  is  so  easily  man¬ 
aged,  that,  although  it  forges  the  heaviest  anchor,  it  can 
be  made  to  crack  a  nut  without  injury  to  the  kernel ; 
and  the  Steam  Pile-driver,  which  has  effected  an  im¬ 
mense  saving  of  time  and  labor  in  the  construction  of 
harbors,  bridges,  &c. 

Na  tal,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Brazil,  cap.  of  the  prov. 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  and  built  on  low  lands  abt.  3 
m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  100  in.  N. 
of  Parahiba.  Fop.  10,000. 

Nai.  Coliins,  iu  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Letcher  co. ; 
pop.  634. 

Nations,  ( na' shuns ,)  iu  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Spencer 
co. ;  pop.  1,1 19. 

Nat.ii  n a  Islands,  (The,)  lie  to  the  N.W.  of  Borneo, 
between  2J  28'  and  4°  66'  N.  Lat.,  and  107°  67'  and 
108°  15'  E.  Lon.  They  are  densely  wooded  and  moun¬ 
tainous,  Ranay,  on  Great  Natuna,  rising  to  a  height  of 
3,500  feet.  Tlie  largest  of  the  islands  is  abt.  600  sq.  m. 
Pop.  2,000. 

Naturalization, (ndt-u-rdl-e-xa'shun,)n.  {Law.)  The 
uct  of  placing  uu  alien  in  the  position,  or  investing  him 
with  the  rights,  of  a  natural-born  citizen.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  U.  States  vests  in  Congress  the  power 
of  establishing  a  uniform  rule  of  N.,  aud  various  laws 
have  beeu  passed  in  pursuance  of  this  authority.  The 
qualifications  requisite,  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  N, 
are  in  substance  as  follows :  The  applicant  must  have 
resided  iu  the  U.  S.  for  the  continued  term  of  five  years 
next  preceding  his  admission,  and  one  year  at  lea>t 
within  the  State  or  Territory  where  tho  court  is  held 
that  admits  him.  Two  years  at  least  before  his  admis¬ 
sion  he  must  declare,  on  oath  or  affirmation,  before  a 
court  of  record  having  common-law  jurisdiction  and  a 
seal  and  clerk,  or  before  a  circuit  or  district  court  of 
the  United  States,  or  before  a  clerk  of  either  of  the 
said  courts,  that  it  is  his  bona  Jide  intention  to  become 
a  citizen,  and  to  renounce  forever  all  allegiance  and 
fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sov¬ 
ereignty,  and  particularly  by  name  the  prince,  poten¬ 
tate,  state,  or  sovereignty  of  which  he  is  at  the  time  a 
citizen  or  (Subject.  This  declaration  is  recorded  by  the 
clerk,  and  a  certificate,  under  the  seal  of  the  court  and 
signed  by  tho  clerk,  that  he  lias  made  such  a  declara¬ 
tion,  is  given  him,  which  is  received  thereafter  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  fact.  When  the  applicant  has  completed 
the  necessary  residence,  he  must  prove  the  fact  before 
one  of  the  courts  previously  named  by  other  testimony 
than  bis  own  oath.  One  witness,  if  lie  knows  the  fact, 
is  sufficient.  If  entitled  to  admission  without  a  pre¬ 
vious  declaration  of  intention,  he  must  declare  upon 
oath, and  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  that, for 
the  three  years  ucxt  preceding  his  application,  it  was 
buna  fide  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen;  and  every 
applicant  must  prove  (which  may  be  done  by  bis  own 
oath,  unless  the  court  should  require  other  testimony,) 
that  he  has  behaved  during  the  period  of  his  residence 
as  a  man  of  good  moral  character,  attached  to  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the 
same.  The  mode  of  admission  is  as  follows:  The  appli¬ 
cant  goes  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  exhibits  the  cer¬ 
tificate  of  his  having  declared  his  intention.  The  clerk 
then  prepares  a  written  deposition  for  the  witness,  set¬ 
ting  forth  his  knowledge  of  the  applicant’s  residence 
and  of  his  good  character,  and  another  for  the  appli- 
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cant,  declaring  that  he  renounces  all  allegiance  to  every 
foreign  power,  aud  particularly  that  of  which  he  is  a 
citizen  or  subject,  and,  if  he  has  borne  any  title  of  no¬ 
bility,  that  be  renounces  it,  and  that  lu?  will  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  parties  are 
then  taken  before  the  judge,  who  examines  each  of 
them  under  oath;  and  if  he  is  satisfied  that  the  appli¬ 
cant  has  resided  in  the  country  for  the  requisite  period, 
and  is  a  man  of  good  character,  he  makes  an  order  in 
writing  for  his  admission.  The  depositions  are  then 
subscribed  by  the  parties,  and  publicly  sworn  to  in 
court  in  tlie  presence  of  the  judge;  and  the  certificate 
of  the  declaration  of  intention,  t  he  depositions,  and  the 
order  of  the  judge,  are  filed,  and  constitute  the  record 
of  the  proceeding.  A  final  certificate,  under  the  seal 
of  the  court,  signed  by  the  clerk,  is  then  given  to  the 
applicant,  declaring  that  he  has  complied  with  all  the 
requisites  of  the  law,  and  has  been  duly  admitted  a 
citizen,  which  certificate  is  conclusive  evidence  there¬ 
after  of  the  fact.  An  act  to  amend  the  N.  laws,  passed 
by  Congress  in  1871,  provides  special  penalties  not  only 
for  the  forgery  of  a  N.  certificate,  but  also  for  any  false 
swearing,  false  personation,  the  forgery  of  any  paper  or 
signature  required  under  the  N.  laws,  tlie  antedating 
of  any  paper,  the  selling  of  any  paper  to  a  person  not 
having  a  rightful  claim  to  it,  and  the  use  or  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  use  any  fraudulent  paper. —  In  Great  Britain 
the  power  of  naturalizing  is  vested  in  the  principal  sec¬ 
retaries  of  state,  any  one  of  whom,  on  receiving  a  peti¬ 
tion  from  an  alien  intending  to  reside  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  desirous  to  be  naturalized,  may  issue  a 
certificate,  to  be. enrolled  for  preservation  in  Chaneery, 
granting  to  the  memorialist,  on  condition  of  his  taking 
a  prescribed  oath  within  sixty  days,  all  the  privileges 
of  a  natural-horn  British  subject,  except  that  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  member  of  Privy  Council  or  either  House  of  Par¬ 
liament. —  A  sybject  of  France ,  by  the  now  existing 
law  of  that  country,  loses  his  native  character  by  natu¬ 
ralization  in  a  foreign  country,  or  acceptance  of  office 
abroad  without  permission  of  the  state,  or  even  by 
establishing  himself  permanently  out  of  li is  country. 
He  may  recover  his  rights  l»y  renunciation  of  his  for¬ 
eign  office  or  domicil,  and  duo  application  to  the  state. 
—  In  Prussia,  the  higher  administrative  authorities 
have  it  in  their  power,  except  in  a  few  special  cases,  to 
naturalize  any  stranger  who  satisfies  them  as  to  his 
conduct  and  means  of  subsistence.  Nomination  to  a 
public  office  confers,  ipso  facto,  naturalization.  A  Prus¬ 
sian  subject  cannot  emigrate  without  sanction  of  the 
authorities;  and  having  emigrated  with  their  sanction, 
he  loses  his  citizenship.  —  In  Austria,  the  higher  admin¬ 
istrative  authorities  may  confer  the  rights  of  citizen¬ 
ship  on  a  person  who,  al  ter  ten  years’  residence  within 
tlie  empire,  has  been  allowed  to  exercise  a  profession. 
A  foreigner  employed  as  a  public  functionary  "becomes 
thereby  invested  with  rights  of  citizenship ;  but  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  army  has  not  this  effect.  The  same  rule 
as  in  Prussia  prevails  with  regard  to  emigration.  —  In 
BavaHa,  citizenship  may  be  conferred  by  royal  decree, 
or  by  a  domicil  acquired  by  a  stranger  who  is  free  from 
personal  subjection  to  acquisition,  or  by  acquisition, 
with  the  royal  permission,  of  citizenship  elsewhere. — 
In  War t ember g,  a  stranger  must  belong  to  a  commune 
iu  order  to  acquire  the  rights  of  citizenship,  unless  lie 
be  nominated  to  a  public  lunction.  Citizenship  is  lost 
by  emigration,  or  by  acceptance  of  office  in  another 
state.  —  In  the  kingdom  of  Holland ,  the  power  of  natu¬ 
ralizing  rests  in  the  crown.  —  In  Russia,  naturalization 
is  effected  by  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  empe¬ 
ror;  but  a  naturalized  stranger  is  at  liberty  to  renounce 
his  naturalization  and  return  to  his  country. 

Nan  VOO',  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Franklin  co. ;  p.  1,289. 

NAVASO'ta,  ill  Texas,  a  prec.  of  Grimes  co. ;  pop.  1,509. 

Navicular,  (na-vikJ u-hir,)  a.  [From  Lat.  navicula,  a 
little  ship.]  {Anal.)  A  term  synonymous  with  scaphoid, 
and  given  to  several  parts.  The  N.  b<me  of  the  foot  is 
situated  at  the  forepart  of  the  astragalus  and  inner 
part  of  the  foot.  The  posterior  surface  forms  a  cavity, 
somewhat  like  that  of  a  boat,  for  receiving  the  head  of 
tlie  astragalus.  There  is  a  prominenee  at  the  inner  side 
of  the  bone,  for  the  insertion  of  tendons,  muscles,  and 
6trong  ligaments.  The  forepart  of  the  bone  is  convex, 
and  divided  into  three  articular  surfaces  forarticulation 
with  the  ossa  cuneiformia.  Between  the  os  naviculare 
and  astragalus,  the  foot  lias  its  principal  lateral  and 
rotary  motions  ;  although  each  of  the  other  joints  of  the 
tarsus  contributes  a  little.  Part  of  the  Ubiulis poslicus 
is  inserted  into  it. 

Navic'ailur  Bisease.  (Far.)  A  disease  of  the  horse, 
consisting  in  straining  of  the  strong  flexor  tendon  of 
the  loot,  at  the  point  within  the  hollow  of  the  fetlock, 
where  it  passes  over  the  navicular  bune.  It  is  most 
common  among  the  lighter  sorts  of  horses,  and  es¬ 
pecially  where  they  have  upright  pasterns,  out-turned 
toes,  and  early  severe  work  on  hard  roads.  It  soon 
gives  rise  to  a  short  tripping  yet  cautious  gait,  undue 
wear  of  the  toe  of  the  shoe,  wasting  of  the  muscles  of 
the  shoulder,  and  projecting  or  ‘’pointing”  of  the  af¬ 
fected  limb  while  standing.  When  early  noticed,  and 
in  horses  with  well-formed  legs,  it  is  often  curable  ;  but 
when  of  several  weeks’ standing,  it  leads  to  so  much 
inflammation  and  destruction  of  the  tendon  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  parts,  that  soundness  and  fitness  for  fast  work  are 
rendered  impossible.  Rest  should  at  once  be  given,  the 
6hoe  removed,  the  toe  shortened,  and  the  foot  placed  in 
a  large,  soft,  hot  poultice,  changed  every  few  hours. 
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Laxative  medicine  and  bran  mashes  should  be  ordered, 
and  a  soft  bed  made  with  old  short  litter.  After  a  lew 
days,  and  when  the  heat  and  tenderness  abate,  cold  ap¬ 
plications  should  supersede  the  hot,  and,  after  another 
week,  a  blister  may  he  applied  around  the  coronet, 
and  the  animal  placed  for  two  months  in  a  good  yard 
or  in  a  grass  field,  if  the  ground  he.  bolt  and  moist ;  or, 
if  sufficiently  strong,  at  slow  farm-work  on  suit  land. 

Nazarenes,  ( ndz'ah-reenz .)  (Keel.  Hist.)  The  denom¬ 
ination  assumed  by  the  members  of  a  religious  sect 
w  hich  arose  in  Hungary  about  the  year  146b  Originally 
but  few  in  number,  their  doctrines  have  year  after  year 
succeeded  iu  gaining  new  proselytes,  st?  that  at  the 
preseut  time  the  N.  have  become  quite  a  considerable 
organized  body,  and  as  such  have  attracted  much  pub¬ 
lic  attention.  They  found  their  religious  belief  entirely 
upon  the  New  Testament,  while  not  disputing  the  di-> 
vine  sources  of  the  Old,  and  they  admit  the  historical 
and  ethical  value  of  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  their  lights,  they  believe  that  two  sacra¬ 
ments  only  are  authorized  by  the  Bible,  —  viz.:  those  of 
Baptism  and  the  Eucharist.  Adult  candidates  for  the 
first-named  rite  are  required  to  promise  solemnly  that 
they  will  follow  the  teachings  laid  down  by  the  Saviour, 
and  they  must  also  be  able  to  vouch  for  the  rectitude 
of  their  prior  life.  These  conditions  satisfied,  immer¬ 
sion  by  water  at  the  hands  of  the  elders  is  then  accorded 
them,  and  they  become  admitted  w  ithin  the  fold.  The 
baptism  of  children  is  not  deemed  necessary,  on  the 
ground  that  at  their  infantile  age  they  cannot  compre¬ 
hend  the  doctrine  of  faith,  hence  they  are  named  imme¬ 
diately  after  birth,  and  without  awaiting  the  baptismal 
rite.  They  adopt  the  same  ceremonial  iu  administering 
thesaemmentof  the  Coniniunionas  theReformed  branch 
of  the  Calvinistic  Church,  and  have  no  ordained  minis¬ 
ter,  every  male  member  of  the  sect  being  considered  as 
an  authoritative  expounder  of  the  Holy  Word.  Mar¬ 
riage  they  look  upon  as  solely  and  simply  a  civil  institu¬ 
tion,  and  their  dead  are  not  sorrowed  tor  because  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  entered  upon  a  better  and  a  joyful  life, 
lienee  the  burial  ceremony  is  of  the  plainest  and  most 
simple  kind  and  character.  The  N.  do  not  keep  Sunday 
as  a  holy  day,  inasmuch  that  the  New  Testament  does 
not  enjoin  that  it  should  be  so  observed;  neither  do 
they  commemorate  festivals  and  saints’  days. 

Neave.  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Darke  co. ;  pop.  1,093. 

Neath'ery,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Clintou  co.;  pop. 
1,244. 

Neafs'vi lie,  in  Kentucky/,  a  prec.  of  Adair  co.;  p.  1.204. 

Xc'liO,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Hopkins  co. ;  pop.  1,772. 

Nebras  ka.  The  following  items  of  statistical  infor¬ 
mation,  obtained  in  tlie  taking  of  the  Ninth  Federal 
Census,  fully  illusirate  the  agricultural,  financial,  and 
industrial  condition  of  this  State  on  June  30,  1870:  — 
Total  number  of  acres  of  land  in  farms,  2,073,781 ;  of 
which  047,031  consisted  of  improved  lands;  213,374  of 
woodland,  and  1,213,376  of  other  unimproved  soil;  the 
cash  value  of  farms  under  cultivation  $30,242,186,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  $1,549,716  of  implements  and  machinery: 
amount  of  wages  paid  for  husbandry  during  the  year, 
$882,478;  total  value  of  farm  products,  $8, •  *04,742  ;  of 
orchard  stuffs,  $9.932 ;  of  market-gardens,  $30,649 ;  of 
lumber,  &c.,  $30,307.  In  the  same  year,  the  value  of 
home  man ufs.  summed  up  aggregate  returns  figuring 
at  $36,951;  of  live-stock  on  farms,  $6,651,185.  The 
enumeration  of  live-stock  was:  horses,  30,511;  mules 
and  asses,  2,632;  milch  cows,  28,940:  working  oxen, 
5,931;  other  cattle,  45,057  ;  sheep,  22,725;  swine,  59,449. 
The  out-turn  of  farm  products  gave  the  following  re¬ 
sults: 


Wheat, 

Rye, 

Iud. corn,  “ 
Oats,  44 

Barley,  “ 

Buckwheat,  “ 
Pease  and  Beans 
Irish  potatoes,  “ 
Sweet  44  “ 

Grass-seed,  44 
Flaxseed,  “ 


bhs.  2,125,086 
44  13.61 

44  4,736,710 

44  1,477,562 

44  216,481 

3,471 
3,332 
739,984 
762 
133 
404 


Tobacco,  ft>8.  6,988 

Hops,  44  100 

Flax,  44  G4 

Honey,  44  28,114 

Wool,  44  74.655 

Butter,  44  1,539,535 

Cheese,  44  46,142 

Wax,  44  7o7 

Hay,  tons,  169,354 

Wine,  gls.  470 

Sorghum  molasses,44  77,598 


Total  number  of  farms  in  the  State,  12.301,  showing  an 
increase  of  9,512  over  the  last  decennial  returns.  The 
percentage  of  the  unimproved  land  under  tillage  was 
68  8  against  81*2  in  1860.  Turning  to  matters  of  finance 
and  revenue,  we  find  the  State  possessing  a  total 
assessed  value  of  $54,584,6  i  6 ;  of  which,  $38,365,999  rep¬ 
resented  real  estate,  and  the  balance  personal  estate; 
as  against  a  true  valuation  of  both  real  and  personal 
estate  standing  at  $69,277,483.  These  figures  exhibit 
an  increase  since  the  period  of  the  last  census  (I860)  of : 
total  assessed  value,  $47,157,667  ;  true  value  of  real  and 
personal  estate,  $60,146,427.  Total  amount  of  taxation, 
$1,027,327  ;  of  w  hich,  State  assessments  absorbed,  $262,- 
605;  county,  $7 53,022 ;  municipal,  $11,800:  increase  over 
I860,  $935,464.  Total  public  State  debt,  other  than 
national,  $2,089.264 ;  of  which,  $36,300  is  funded  upon 
bonds  in  circulation:  all  other  $211,000;  county  debt 
secured  by  bonds  (other  than  national), $1,563, 63*0 ;  all 
other,  $206,034:  total  municipal  and  non-public  bonded 
debt,  $70,400;  all  other,  $2,000.  The  aggregate  returns 
of  true  population  give  a  capitation  of  129,322 ;  of  w  hich, 
122,117  white,  789  colored,  and  6,416  Indian.  Male  citi¬ 
zens  arrived  at  legal  age,  35,209.  Population,  122,993  ; 
of  which  w  hite  122,117,  and  789  colored.  Of  the  above 
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of  N, reign.’  92,216  Were  °f  American  rmtivitJ'>  30,748  Nomcoblns,  „ 

**^a8ha’  iu  Geor9ia<  a  'list,  of  Columbia  co. ;  pop, 

Keb'nlar  9Iv  |>ol  liVsis.  (Ast.)  \  celebrated 
tueory  by  whicli  Laplace  endeavored  to  account  for  the 
principal  features  of  the  solar  system,  as  due  to  a  regu¬ 
lar  process  of  development  by  which  that  system  has 
reached  its  present  condition.  According  to  the  N.  H. 
the  solar  system  originally  consisted  of  a  vast  rotating 
nebulous  globe  extending  far  out  in  space  beyond  the 
orbit  even  id'  distant  Neptune.  This  rotating  globe, 
parting  with  its  heat,  contracted  gradually  from  its 
original  dimensions.  As  tiiis  process  of  contraction 
proceeded  the  rotatory  motion  increased,  and  at  length 
became  so  great  that  the  outermost  ports  were  no 
longer  retained  by  their  gravitation  towards  the  centre. 

1  bus  a  rone  or  ring  of  nebulous  matter  was  thrown  off; 
then  as  the  globe  continued  to  contract  another  /.one 
Was  formed  in  a  similar  manner;  and  so  the  process 
continued,  a  succession  of  /.ones  or  rings  being  tunned 
in  the  equatorial  plane  of  the  rotating  globe.  “These 
zones,”  says  M.  I’ontecoulant,  in  expounding  the  views 
of  Laplace,  “must  have  begun  by  circulating  round 
the  sun  in  the  form  of  concentric  rings,  the  most  vola¬ 
tile  molecules  of  which  formed  the  outer  part  and  the  !  XeiiioilrH 
most  condensed  the  inner.  If  all  the  nebulous  mole 
cules  of  which  these  rings  a 


„  are  composed  had  continue 
to  cool  Without  disuniting,  they  would  have  ended  by 
forming  a  liquid  or  solid  ring.  But  the  regular  consti¬ 
tution  which  all  parts  of  the  ring  would  require  for 
this  to  happen,  and  which  they  must  also  have  retainei 
while  cooliug,  would  make  this  result  extremely  rare. 
Generally,  a  ring  would  break  into  several  parts,  which 
would  continue  to  circulate  round  the  sun  with  almost 
equal  velocity.  “At  the  same  time,  iu  consequence  of 
their  separation,  they  would  acquire  a  rotatory  motion 
round  their  respective  centres  of  gravity;  and  as  the 
molecules  of  the  outer  part  of  the  ring,  that  is,  those 
farthest  from  the  .sun,  would  have  the  greatest  velocity 
the  resulting  rotatory  motion  would  necessarily  he  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  orbital  motion.”  The‘thcory 
then  goes  on  to  show  how,  iu  the  majority  of  instances 
the  1  ragmen ts  of  a  broken  ring  would  coalesce  into  n 
single  planet;  how  it  might  happen  that  the  several 
fragments  would  continue  to  travel  independently  round 
the  sun  as  in  the  zone  of  asteroids;  while  the  rings  of 
Saturn  are  regarded,  according  to  this  theory,  as  the 
solitary  instance  in  which  a  ring  (in  this  case  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  subordinate  contracting  nebulous  mass;  lias 
not  broken  at  all  into  fragments,  but,  owing  to  the  nice 
adjustment  of  all  its  parts,  1ms  remained  to  attest  the 
nature  of  the  processes  by  which  in  long  past  ages  the 
solar  system  wrought  its  way  to  its  present  condition 
It  will  be  easily  seen  how  the  contraction  of  the  several 
nebulous  masses  which  were  the  embryos  of  the  planets 
might  result  iu  the  formation  of  systems  resembling 
the  parent  system,  as  in  the  case  of  the  exterior  planets, 
or  iu  the  formation  of  such  orbs  as  circle  within  the 
zone  of  asteroids,  among  which  the  earth  alone  has  a 
dependent  satellite.  In  1871.  Prof.  Kirkwood  presented 
in  tin*  American  Journal  of  Science  the  testimony  of  the 
spectroscope  in  regai d  to  the  truth  of  the  N.  II.,  be¬ 
ginning  by  calling  attention  to  the  supposed  anni¬ 
hilation  ot  this  hypothesis  by  the  observations  of 
Loid  Kosse  and  of  Prof.  Bond,  both  of  whom  suc¬ 
ceeded,  in  March.  1846,  as  they  thought,  in  resolving 
certain  supposed  nebulae  by  the  majority  of  astrono¬ 
mers  as  fatal  to  the  claims  of  the  nebular  hypothesis. 
Lut,  according  to  Prol.  Kirkwood,  this  has  more  than 
recovered  from  the  shock  it  received,  and  the  more  re¬ 
cent  application  of  the  spectroscope  to  the  investiga¬ 
tion  ot  the  nebula;  proves  its  truth  conclusively.  The 
general  result  of  the  later  examinations  he  sums  up  in 
the  following  manner:  1.  The  ring  nebula  in  Lyra,  the 
dumb-bell  nebula,  the  great  nebula  in  Orion,  and  others 
winch  might  be  named,  are  not,  as  was  but  recently 
believed,  extremely  remote  sidereal  clusters,  but  their 
height  undoubtedly  emanates  from  matter  in  a  gaseous  farm. 

‘2.  According  to  Lord  Kosse  and  Prof.  Bond,  the  brighter 
parts  near  the  trapezium  (in  the  nebula  of  Orion;  con¬ 
sist  of  clustering  stars.  If  this  he  the  true  appearance 
of  the  nebula  under  great  telescopic  power,  then  these 
discrete  points  of  light  must  indicate  separate  and  prob¬ 
ably  denser  portions  of  the  gas,  and  the  whole  nebul  t 
is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  system  of  gas  -ous  bodies 
than  as  an  unbroken  vaporous  mass.  3.  Progressive 
changes  in  the  physical  condition  of  certain  nebula;  are 
clearly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  nuclei  have  been 
established  which,  a  shown  l»y  their  spectra,  are  not 
wholly  gaseous,  but  hive  passed,  at  least  partially,  to 
the  solid  or  liquid  form.  4.  The  spectroscopical  analy¬ 
ses  of  the  light  of  several  comets  reveal  a  constitution 
similar  to  that  of  the  gaseous  nebulae.  The  spectro¬ 
scope,  then,  has  demonstrated  the  present  existence  of 
immense  nebulous  masses,  such  as  that  from  which  La¬ 
place  supposed  the  solar  system  to  have  been  derived.  It 
lias  shown,  moreover,  a  progressive  change  iu  their 
physical  structure,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
same  astronomer.  In  short,  according  to  Prof.  Kirk  wood, 
the  evidence  afforded  by  spectrum  analysis  iu  favor  of 
the  iV.  //.  is  cumulative,  and  of  itself  sufficient  to  give 
this  theory  a  high  degree  of  probability. 

Neck,  iu  Maryland,  a  dist.  of  .Dorchester  co. :  non 

1,280.  *  * 

Ne'gro  Hill,  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  White  co. ;  p.  57. 

Ne^ro  Hill,  m  Georgia,  a  district  of  Harris  co. ; 

pop.  949. 

Nelson,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  York  co. ;  poj).  2,218. 

Nemaha,  iu  Nebraska ,  a  twp.  of  Richardson  co. ; 
pop.  404. 


.  ,  -  .  „  —  ( Zool .)  A  genus  of 

liurnal  Lepidoptera,  tarn.  Lyaenidse,  of  which  the  best 
known  species  is  N.  ludna,  or 
Duke  of  Burgundy  Butterfly  (Fig. 

69  ).  The  upper  surface  of  ail  the 
wings  is  obscure  brown,  irregu¬ 
larly  spotted  with  fulvous,  dis¬ 
posed  transversely,  the  base  of 
the  wings  being  immaculate,  and 
a  central  black  dot  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  outer  row  of  spots ; 
the  anterior  wings  beneath  are 
paler  than  the  upper  surface, 
with  two  ranges  of  fuscous  spots 
towards  the  tip;  the  posterior 
wings  beneath  are  deep  fulvous, 
with  two  rows  of  white  spots,  and 
a  marginal  striga  of  black  dots; 
the  cilia  ou  both  upper  and  lower 
surfaces  are  white,  interrupted 
with  fuscous;  the  antenna;  and 
upper  part  of  the  body  dusky. 

The  caterpillar  is  said  to  feed 
ou  grasses ;  but  neither  this  lim¬ 
its  chrysalis  appears  to  be  well  known. 

Louis  Charles  Philippe  Rvpiiael  d’Or- 
leans,  Due  DE.  ( fia-nioor',)  2d  sou  of  Louis  Philippe,  king 
ot  the  French,  was  b.  in  Paris,  1814.  In  Feb.,  18;  1,  he 
was  elected  king  of  the  Belgians,  and  afterwards  king  of 
Greece,  hut  his  father  declined  both  thrones  on  his  son's 
behalf.  He  shared  the  after  misfortunes  of  his  family, 
and  retired  into  exile  in  England.  After  the  downfall 
of  the  Empire  in  1870,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to 
1  ranee,  where  the  rights  of  citizenship  were  reaccorded 
to  him. 

NetKMiiiiinn 


Fig.  G9. 

NEMEOUI  US  LUCINA. 


.  (ne-o-ko'me-an.)  [From  anc.  Neocomum, 
in  Switzerland.]  (Ge.nl.)  A  term  by  which  is  desig¬ 
nated  the  lower  portion  of  the  Cretacean  series.  It  is 
divided  into  the  Lower  Greensand  group  of  Neufchatel, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Weufilen  beds  of  the  cos.  Kent  and 
Sussex,  England. 

iU  ^ansas%  a  twP*  ^*l8on  co. ;  pop. 

i\>O  Klio,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Labette  co.;  pop.  515. 

in  Kansas,  a  S.E.  co  ,  bordering  on  the  Indian 
Territory.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Neosho  River.  The 
surface  is  undulating  or  nearly  level,  the  soil  is  produc¬ 
tive.  Cap.  Erie  :  pop.  10,206. — A  twp.  of  Cherokee  co. : 
pop.  90o. —  A  twp  of  Neosho  co. ;  pop.  997. 

Nii*4>zoic*.  ( ne-o-zo’ik .)  [From  Gr.  neos ,  new,  and  zoe, 
lifc.J  (Geol.)  A  term  applied  to  designate  all  the  strata 
included  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary  epochs,  iu  con 
tradistinction  to  the  older  or  pal teozoic  strata. 

N  oj>li  roll  til  iasis,  (nef-ro-lith-i'a-sis.)  n.  [Gr.  nephro. 
kidney,  and  I  it  has,  a  stone.]  (Med.)  The  disease  of  cal 
cuius  in  the  kidney  ;  the  gravel. 

Neplftromalacia,  (nef-ro-ma-1a'shah,)  n.  [Gr.  neph 
ms,  and  mulalcia,  softness.]  (Med.)  Softeuing  of  the 
kidney. 

Ncsco|>ee,  (ncs-kn-pc',)  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  twp.  of  Lu 
zerne  co. ;  pop.  968. 

Neshaiinock,  (nesh'dn-nokj)  in  Pennsylvania,  a,  twp 
of  Lawrence  co. ;  pop.  1,132. 

Ne»  hi  i  8  ii,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Winston  co. ;  p.  380. 
Nestoc'lon,  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Tillamook  co.;  p.  142. 
Nptlier  Prov  idence,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of 
Delaware  co. ;  pop.  1,448. 

Net  tle  C'sir'rier,  in  Tennessee,  a  (list,  of  Overton  c 
pop.  737. 

Neuricity,  (nu-ris'e-te.)  n.  [From  Gr.  neuron,  .. 
string.]  (Physiol.)  The  name  given  to  a  new  theory  of 
nervous  action  presented  in  1870  by  Dr.  Robert  Mc¬ 
Donald  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  expressed  in 
the  words  of  the  author  as  follows:  “  I  conceive  that 
the  various  peripheral  expansions  of  sensitive  nerves 
take  up  undulations  or  vibrations,  and  convert  them 
into  waves,  capable  of  being  propagated  along  nervous 
tissue.  Thus  the  same  nerve  tubule  may  l»e  able  to 
transmit  along  it  vibrations  differing  iu  character,  and 
hence  give  rise  to  diflerent  sensations;  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  same  nerve  tubule  may,  in  its  normal  con 
dition,  transmit  the  wave  which  produces  the  idea  of 
simple  contact,  or  that  which  produces  the  idea  of 
beat ;  or,  again,  the  same  nerve  tubules  in  the  optic 
nerve  whicli  propagate  the  undulations  of  red,  may 
also  propagate,  in  normal  vision,  those  which  excite 
the  idea  of  yellow  or  blue,  and  so  for  other  senses.  I 
advocate  this  u adulatory  theory  of  sensation  iu  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  theory  of  distinct  conductors:  flrst,  because 
it  is  simple;  second,  because  it  is  strongly  supported 
by  analogy  when  compared  with  wave  propagations  in 
other  departments  of  science;  third,  because  it  appears 
to  be  iu  harmony  with  a  large  number  of  recognized 
physiological  facts,  which  seem  inexplicable  upon  the 
theory  of  distinct  conductors.” 

Neiirilemiiia,  (nu-reJem'mah,)  n.  [From  Gr. neuron, 
and  lemma,  a  string.]  (Anal.)  The  tine  transparent, 
and  apparently  fibrous  membrane  that  surrounds  the 
nerves,  to  every  filament  of  which  it  forms  a  true  canal. 

^  ^ *  (nurvil'e-te, ) n.  [From  Gr.  neuron.)  (  Physiol.) 

The  property,  possessed  by  nerve-fibre,  of  exciting  con¬ 
traction  in  a  muscle,  secretion  in  a  gland,  and  sensation 
in  a  ganglionic  centre. 

Nciirinc,  (nu'rin,)  n.  [Samederiv.J  (Physiol.)  The 
Medulla  nervorum,  or  substance  of  which  the  nervous 
system  is  composed.  It  consists  chiefly  of  albumen  and 
a  peculiar  fatty  matter,  associated  with  phosphorus. 

N  eu  roma,  (nurrt/mah,)  n.  [Samederiv.J  (Med.)  A 
morbid  enlargement  of  a  nerve.  Applied  to  subcuta¬ 
neous,  circumscribed,  and  highly  painful  tumors  formed 
on  the  tissue  of  the  nerves;  and  likewise  to  a  small, 
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hard,  grayish  tumor,  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  which  Is  oh- 
served  in  tlie  course  of  nerves,  and  appears  to  be  formed 
mini  the  neurilemma. 

No*  si  <la.  According  to  the  Ninth  Federal  Census,  the 
agricultural  and  financial  condition  of  this  State,  oti 
June  30,  1870,  wore  as  follows -  Total  number  of  acres 
ot  land  in  farms  208,610;  of  which  92,644  consisted  of 
improved  lands,  13,415  of  woodland,  and  102.461  of 
othei  unimproved  soil  :  the  cash  value  of  farms  under 
cultivation  #1,4*6,505,  exclusive  of  #163,718  of  imple¬ 
ments  and  machinery;  amount  of  wages  paid  for  hus¬ 
bandry  during  the  year  $438,360;  total  value  of  farm 
products  $1,659,713  ;  of  orchard  stuffs  #900  ;  of  market- 
gardens  $31,235  :  of  lumber,  Ac.,  $36,700.  In  the  same 
year,  the  value  of  home  manufs.  6ummed  up  aggregate 
returns  figuring  at  $2,329.  Of  live-stock  on  farms 
$1,445,440.  The  enumeration  of  live-stock  was:  horses 
7,520;  mules  and  asses  990;  milch  cows  6,174;  working 
oxen  2,443;  other  cattle  22,899;  sheep  11,018;  swine 
3,293.  The  out-turn  of  farm  products  gave  the  follow  ¬ 
ing  results : 

lbs. 


Wheat, 

Rye, 

Indian  corn, 

Oats, 

Barley, 

Buckwheat, 

Pease  and  Beans,1 
Irish  potatoes,  ‘ 


bhs.  228,866 
“  310 

“  9,660 

“  55,916 

“  296,452 
985 
414 
129,249 


Honey, 
Tobacco, 
Wool, 
Butter, 
Hay, 

W  ine, 


363 
25 

“  27,029 

“  110,880 
tons,  33, *55 
gls.  711 


Sorghum  molasses, “  3,651 
Cotton,  hales,  106 


Total  number  of  farms  in  the  State  1,036,  showing  an 
increase  of  945  over  the  last  decennial  returns.  The 
percentage  of  unimproved  land  under  tillage  was  55-5, 
against  74*8  in  I860.  Turning  to  matters  of  finance  and 
revenue,  we  find  the  State  possessing  a  total  assessed 
value  of  #25,i 40, 9 1  3 ;  of  w  hich  $14,504,722  represented 
real  estate,  and  the  balance  personal  estate:  as  against 
a  true  valuation  of  both  real  ami  personal  estate  stand¬ 
ing  at  $31,131,012.  Total  amount  of  taxation  $820,308  ; 
of  which  State  assessments  absorbed  $.98,411;  county 
$498,062;  municipal  $23,835.  Total  public  State  debt 
other  than  national,  $1,986,093;  of  which  $00,000  is 
funded  upon  bonds  in  circulation;  all  other  $142,894; 
countydeht,  secured  by  bonds  (other  than  national) 
$576,027;  all  other  $410,496 :  total  municipal  and  non- 
public  bonded  debt  $327,776;  all  other  $28,000.  The 
aggregate  returns  of  true  population  give  a  capitation 
of  58,711;  of  which  38,059  wlTite;  357  colored;  3.152 
Chinese;  16.24-3  Indian.  Male  citizens  arrived  at  legal 
age  18,652.  Pop.  42,491  ;  of  which  38,959  white,  and35J 
colored.  Of  the  above  capitation  23,690  were  of  Ameri¬ 
can  nativity,  and  18,8ol  of  foreign. 

Neva«la,  in  Kentucky, a  vill.  of  Dicksville  prec.,  Mercer 
co. ;  pop.  14 

Nev'ille,  in  Penna.,  a  twp.  of  Alleghany  co. :  pop.  289. 
Nevin,  John  Williamson,  (w'v'in,)  an  American  theo¬ 
logian,  n.  in  Franklin  co..  Pennsylvania,  1803.  In  1841 
he  entered  upon  the  presidency  of  the  Mercershurg 
Theological  Seminary,  and  has  since  published  The 
Mystical  Presence  (1846),  and  Anti-Christ,  or  the  Spirit 
of  Sect  and  Schism  (1848). 

New  Alexandria,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Cross  Creek 
twp.,  Jefferson  co. ;  pop.  167. 

New  Iter  I  an,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Sangamon  co. ; 
pop.  954. 

New'bern,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Hale  co. ;  pop.  2,400. 
Newbern,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Dickinson  co  ;  pop.  58.3. 
Newbern,  in  Tennessee,  a  (list,  of  Dyer  co. ;  pop.  1,760. 
New'biir*  Cross  Roads,  in  ’Tennessee,  a  district 

of  Carroll  co. ;  pop.  566. 

New  ISrail  ford,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Monon  twp., 
W  bite  co. ;  pop.  196. 

New  IS  n  rtf.  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Franklin  co. ;  p.  725. 
New  btirg,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Posey  twp..  Clay 
co. ;  pop.  200. 

New'burg;,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Wabaunsee  co. ;  p.  475. 
Newburn,  in  (Jhio,  a  village  of  Washington  twp., 
Shelby  co.;  prp.  239. 

New  C'aN'tle.  in  California,  a  vill  of  Placer  co. ;  p  551. 
New  C'asitle,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Hardeman  co. ; 
pop.  1,424. 

New  Car'tliag-e,  in  Neto  York,  a  village  of  Fislikill 
twp.,  Dutchess  co. ;  pop.  241. 

New  Chum'berslMirc,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  West 
twp.,  Columbiana  co. :  pop.  131. 

New  Clies'ter,  iu  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Adams  co. ; 
pop.  329. 

New'  Frcek,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Mineral  co. ; 

pop.  1,120. 

New  C'oliim'bus,  iu  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Ow-en 
co. :  pop.  1,088. 

New  Columbus,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Adams  twrp., 
Madison  co. ;  pop.  135. 

Ncw'coinb,  in  Illinois,  a  tw-p.  of  Champaign  co. ;  p.  897. 
Newcomb,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Elliott  co. ;  pop. 

639. —  A  precinct  of  Laurel  co. ;  pop  381. 

New  Design,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop. 
016 

New'fielil.  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Oceana  co. ;  pop.  205. 
New'  Franklin,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Franklin 
twp.,  Howard  co. ;  pop.  227. 

New  Gal  i  led,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Big 
Beaver  twp..  Beaver  co. ;  pop.  241. 

New  Garden,  in  Virginia,  a  tw-p.  of  Russell  co. ; 
pop.  2,380. 

New  llamp'shire.  The  following  items  of  statis¬ 
tical  information,  obtained  in  the,  taking  of  the  Ninth 
Census,  exhibit  the  agricultural  and  financial  condition 
of  this  State  on  June  30, 1870  :  —  Total  number  of  acres 
of  land  in  farms,  3,605,994;  of  which  2,334,487  consisted 
of  improved  lauds,  1,047,090  of  woodland,  and  224,417 
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of  other  unimproved  soil ;  the  cash  value  of  farni9  un¬ 
der  cultivation,  $80,589,313;  exclusive  of  $3,459,943  of 
implements  and  machinery:  amount  of  Wages  paid  for 
husbandry  during  the  year,  $2,310,164 ;  total  value  of 
farm  products,  $22,473,547  ;  of  orchard  stuffs,  $743,552; 
of  market-gardens,  $119,907  ;  of  lumber,  $1,743,944.  In 
the  same  year,  the  Value  of  home  manufs.  summed  up 
aggregate  returns  figuring  at  $234,062.  Of  liVt-stock 
on  farms,  $15,246,545.  The  enumeration  of  live-stock 
was:  horses,  30,095;  mules  and  asses,  37  ;  milch  cows, 
90,583;  working  oxen,  40,513;  other  cattle,  91,705; 
sheep,  248,760;  swine,  33,127.  The  out-turn  of  farm 
products  gave  the  following  results: 


lbs.  155,334 
“  99,469 

“  1,800,704 
“  177 

"  1,229,442 

“  5,965,080 

“  819,118 

“  2,668 
tons,  612,643 
gte.  2,446 


Tobacco, 

Hops, 

Maple  sugar, 

Flax, 

Wool, 

Butter, 

Cheese, 

Wax, 

Hay, 

Wine,  _ 

Maple  sorghum,  “  16,384 


Wheat,  bhs.  193,021 
Rye,  “  47,420 

Indian  corn,  “  1,277,768 
Oats,  11  1,146,451 

Barley,  “  105,822 

Buckwheat,  “  100,034 

Pease  and  beans,  “  68,375 
Irish  potatoes,  “  4,415,419 
Clover-seed,  “  6o7 

Grass-seed,  “  1,775 

Honey,  lbs.  76,944 

Total  number  of  farms  in  the  State  29,642,  showing  a 
decrease  of  859  since  the  last  decennial  returns.  The 
p  ercentage  of  *‘ie  unimproved  land  under  tillage  was 
35*3,  against  36*8  in  i860.  Turning  to  matters  of  finano 
and  revenue,  we  find  the  State  possessing  a  total  assessed 
value  $149,065,290;  of  which  $86,231,288  represented 
real  estate,  and  the  balance  personal  estate;  as  against 
a  true  valuation  of  both  real  and  personal  estate  stand 
ing  at  $252,624,112.  These  figures  exhibit  an  increase 
since  the  period  of  the  hist  census  (1860)  of :  total  as¬ 
sessed  value  $25,255,201 ;  true  value  of  real  and  personal 
estate  $93,313,243.  Total  amount  of  taxation  $3,255.793 ; 
of  which  State  assessments  absorbed  $955,126;  county 
$318,663 ;  municipal  $1,982,001:  increase  over  1860 
$993,927.  Total  public  State  debt (other  than  national) 
$11,153,373;  of  which  $2,752,200  is  funded  upon  bonds 
in  circulation;  all  other  372,700;  county  debt  secured 
by  bonds  (other  than  national)  $372,700;  all  other 
$172,370;  total  municipal  and  non-public  bonded  debt 
$2,364,114;  all  other  $5,226,320.  The  aggregate  returns 
of  true  population  give  a  capitation  of  318,300;  of 
which  307,697  white,  5,30  colored,  and  23  Indian.  Male 
citizens  arrived  at  legal  age  83,361.  The  pop.  had  de¬ 
creased  7,764,  or  2  38  per  cent.;  of  which  white  defi¬ 
ciency  242  per  cent.,  and  colored  gain  1741  percent. 
Of  the  abo\e  capitation  288,689  were  of  American  na¬ 
tivity,  and  29,611  of  foreign. 

Blew  1 1. 1 r  la ii,  in  Kentucki /,  a  prec. of  Ilarlan co.;p. 414. 
Nvw  llar'moiiy,  in  Alabama,  u  twp.  of  Chambers 
co  ;  pop.  1,2  40. 

New  Ha'ven,  in  Michigan ,  a  vill.  of  Lenox  twp.,  Ma¬ 
comb  co. ;  pop.  413. 

New  Haven,  in  \V.  Virginia,  a  vill. of  Mason  co. ;  p.489. 
New  Haven,  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Adams  co. ;  pop 
894.  —  A  twp.  of  Dunn  co. ;  pop.  554. 

New  Ilol  I  a  ml,  iu  Ohio,  u  vill.  of  Perry  twp.,  Picka¬ 
way  co.;  pop.  326. 

New  Holland,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  vill.  of  Earl  twp., 
Lancaster  co.;  pop.  778, 

New  Hope,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Wayne  co. ; 
pop.  1,5-0. —  A  twp.  of  Chatham  co. ;  pop.  1,760.  —  A 
twp.  of  Iredell  co. ;  pop ,  871.  —  A  twp.  of  Perquimans 
co, ;  pop.  1,933.  —  A  twp.  of  Randolph  co. ;  pop.  1,095. 
New  Hope,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Oraugeburgli 
co.;  pop.  951. 

New  Hope,  in  Tenn.,  a  dist.  of  Marshal  1  co. :  pop.  1,087. 
New  I  De'ria,  iu  Louisiana,  a  city  of  Iberia  par.;p.  1,472. 
New'in;;'ton  Society,  in  Connecticut,  a  village  of 
Whelersfield  twp.,  Hartford  co. ;  pop.  778. 

New  Jer'sey.  The  agricultural  and  financial  sta¬ 
tistics  of  this  State,  ns  given  iu  the  Census  of  1870,  are 
as  follows:  Total  number  of  acres  of  laud  in  farms, 
2,989,511;  of  which  1.976,474  consisted  of  improved 
lands,  718,335  of  woodland,  and  294,702  of  other  unim¬ 
proved  soil;  the  cash  value  of  farms  under  cultivation, 
$257,523,376,  exclusive  of  $7,887,991  of  implements  and 
machinery :  amount  of  wages  paid  for  husbandry  during 
the  year,  $8,314,548 ;  total  value  of  farm  products, 
$42,725,198;  of  orchard  stuffs,  $1,295,282 ;  of  market- 
gardens,  $2,978,250;  of  lumber,  Ac.,  $352,704.  In  the 
same  year,  the  value  of  home  manats,  summed  up  ag¬ 
gregate  returns  figuring  at  $144,016.  01  live-stock  on 
farms,  $21,443,463.  The  enumeration  of  live-stock  was : 
horses,  79, 70S;  mules  and  asses,  8,853;  milch  cows, 
133,351;  working  oxen,  2,830;  other  cattle,  60,327; 
sheep,  120,067  ;  swine,  142,5(53.  Hie  out-turu  of  farm 
products  gave  the  following  results: 
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sented  real  estate,  and  the  balance  personal  estate!  ns 
against  a  true  valuation  of  both  real  and  personal 
estate  standing  at  $940,976,064.  These  figures  exhibit 
an  increase  eince  the  period  of  the  last  census  (I860)  of 
total  assessed  value  $328,186,479;  true  value  of  real  and 
personal  estate,  $473,657,740.  Total  amount  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  $7,416,724;  of  which  State  assessments  absorbed 
$3 i 3,046;  county,  $2,397,348;  municipal,  $4,646,330;  in¬ 
crease  over  I860,  $5,066,218.  Total  public  State  debt 
(other  than  national ),  $22,854,304  ;  of  which  $2,996,200  is 
funded  upon  bonds  in  circulation  ;  county  debt,  secured 
by  bonds  (other  than  national),  $6,222,921 ;  all  other, 
$712,394  :  total  municipal  and  non-public  bonded  debt, 
$11,710,102;  all  other  $1,212,627.  The  aggregate  re¬ 
turns  of  true  population  give  a  capitation  of  906,696: 
of  which  875.407  white;  30,658  colored  ;  15  Chinese,  and 
15  Indian.  Male  citizens  arrived  at  legal  age,  194,109 
Gain  of  pop.  234,061,  or  34*83  per  cent. ;  of  which  white 
gain  35*37  per  cent.,  and  colored  21*01  per  cent.  Of 
the  above  capitation  717,153  were  of  American  nativity, 
and  188,943  of  foreign. 

New'laiul.  in  N.  C..  a  twp.  of  Pasquotank  co.:  pop.  1,481. 

New  Leb'Hlion,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  vill.  of  Mill  Creek 
twp.,  Mercer  co. ;  pop.  273. 

Now  bex  in^ton,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Tuscaloosa 
co. ;  pop.  557. 

Now  la^llt.  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Wake  co. ;  p.  798. 

Now'IIii’n,  in  N.  Carolina,  a.  twp.  of  Alamance  co.;p.  862. 

Now  Lisbon,  in  Mo,  a  twp.  of  Stoddard  co. ;  p.  1,182. 

Now  kon'clon,  in  Indiana ,  a  vill.  of  Monroe  twp., 
Howard  co. ;  pop.  240. 

Now  iu  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Monongalia 

co. ;  pop.  319. 

Now'inan.  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Haralson  co. ;  p.  729. 

Newman,  iu  Min  ds,  n  twp  of  Douglas  co. ;  p.  1,077. 

Now  Mexico.  The  agricultural  and  financial  statis¬ 
tics  of  this  Territory,  us  given  in  the  Census  of  1870,  are 
as  follows:  Total  number  of  acres  of  land  in  farms, 
833,549;  of  which,  143,007  consisted  of  improved  lands, 
106,283  of  woodland,  and  5$4,259  of  other  unimproved 
soil.  The  cash  value  of  farms  under  cultivation  $2,260,- 
139,  exclusive  of  $121,114  of  implements  and  machin¬ 
ery;  amount  of  wages  paid  for  husbandry  during  the 
year,  $523,888;  total  value  of  farm  products,  $1,905,060; 
of  orchard  stuffs,  $13,609;  of  market-gardens,  $61,132; 
of  lumber,  &c.,  $500.  In  the  same  year,  the  value  of 
home  manufs  summed  up  aggregate  returns  figuring 
at  $19,592.  Of  live-stock  on  farms,  $2,389,157.  The 
enumeration  of  live-stock  was:  horses,  5,033;  mules 
and  asses,  6,141;  milch  cows,  16,417;  working  oxen, 
19,774;  other  cattle,  21,343;  sheep,  619,438;  swine,  11,267. 
The  out-turu  of  farm  products  gave  the  following  re¬ 
sults  : 
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N^W  Tfroy,  ih  Florida ,  a  prec.  of  Lafayette  co. ;  p.  497. 

New  villi*,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  ol  Best  Donegal 
twp.,  laincaster  co. ;  pop .  133» 

New  ville,  in  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Sussex  co. ;  pop.  1,369. 

New  Virf^in'ia*  io  Minn.,  a  twp.  of  Meekerco. ;  }>■  428. 

New'  Wasli'ing'ton,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Crawford  co.; 
pop.  273. 

Nen  B  ili<rnor,  iu  Illinois ,  a  vill.  of  Rivoli  twp.,  Mer¬ 
cer  co. ;  pop.  379. 

New  York.  The  agricultural  and  financial  statistics 
of  this  State,  as  given  in  the  Census  of  1870,  ure  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — Total  number  of  acres  of  land  iu  farms  22,190,- 
810;  of  which  15,627,200  consisted  of  improved  lands, 
6,079,870  of  woodland,  and  883,734  of  other  unimproved 
soil ;  the  cash  value  of  farms  under  cultivation  $1,27*2,- 
257,766,  exclusive  of  $45,997,712  of  implements  and 
machinery  :  amount  of  wages  paid  for  husbandry  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  $34,451,362;  total  value  of  farm  products 
$253,526,153;  ol  orchard  stuffs  $6,347,417;  of  market- 
gardens  $3,43*2,354 ;  of  lumber,  Ac.,  $6,68  ,079.  In  the 
6ame  year  the  value  of  home  manufs.  summed  up  ag¬ 
gregate  returns  figuring  at  $1,621,621.  Of  live-stock 
on  farms  $175,882,7  1 2.  The  enumeration  of  live-stock 
was:  horses  536,861;  mules  and  asses  4,407  ;  milch 
cows  1,350,661 ;  working  oxen  64,141 ;  other  cattle 
630,522;  sheep  2,181,578 ;  swine  618.251.  The  out-turn 
of  farm  products  gave  the  following  results: 

Wheat,  bhs.12,178,462  Tobacco, 

Rye 


Wheat, 

Rye, 

Indian  corn, 
Oats, 

Barley, 

Buckwheat, 


bhs.  2,301,433 
4<  566,775 

8,745,384 
4,009.830 
8,283 
353,983 


Pease  and  beans,44  56,221 
Irish  potatoes,  “4,705,439 
Sweet  “  ‘*1,550,784 

Clover-seed,  “  *26.306 

Grass-seed,  “  7*2,401 

Flaxseed,  “  6,095 


Honey, 
Tobacco, 
Maple  sugar, 
Hops, 

Flax, 

Wool, 

Butter, 

Cheese, 

Bax, 

Hay, 

Bine, 


lbs.  60.636 
“  40,871 

“  419 

“  19,033 

“  234,061 

“  336,609 

“  8,266,0*23 

“  38,2*29 

“  2,0*21 
tons,  521,975 
gals.  24,976 


Wheat, 

Rye, 

Indian  corn,  4 
Oats,  ‘ 

Burley,  * 

Pease  and  beans, 
Irish  potatoes,  4 


bhs.  35*2,822 
44  42 

44  640,823 
“  67,660 

44  3,876 

28,S56 
3,102 


Tobacco, 

Butter, 

Cheese, 

Bool, 

Hay, 

B  i  ne. 


Ibs.  8,587 
“  12,912 

44  27,239 

44  684,930 
tons,  4,209 
galls.  19,686 


Sorghu  m  molasses  “  1 ,7 65 


Sorghum  molasses,44  17,424 


Total  number  of  farms  in  the  State,  30,652,  showing  an 
increase  of  3,006  over  the  last  decennial  returns.  The 
percentage  of  the  unimproved  land  under  tillage  was 
33*9  against  34*9  in  1800.  Turning  to  matters  of  finance 
and  revenue,  we  find  the  State  possessing  a  total  as¬ 
sessed  value  $624,868,971 ;  of  \shich  $148,832,127  repre- 


Total  number  of  farms  in  the  State,  4,4C0,  showing 
decrease  of6i  0  from  the  last  decennial  returns.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  the  unimproved  laud  under  tillage  was  82*8, 
against  89*4  in  I860.  Turning  to  matters  of  finance  and 
revenue,  wc  find  the  Territory  possessing  a  total  as¬ 
sessed  value  of  $17,784,014;  of  which,  $9,917,991  repre¬ 
sented  real  estate,  and  the  balance  personal  estate:  as 
against  a  true  valuation  of  both  real  ami  personal  es¬ 
tate  standing  at-  $31,349,193.  The  aggregate  returns  of 
true  population  give  A  capitation  of  111,303;  of  which, 
90,393  white,  172  colored,  and  20,738  Indian.  Male  citi¬ 
zens  arrived  at  legal  age,  22,442.  Of  the  above  capitation, 
86,254  were  of  American  nativity,  and  5,6*20  of  foreign. 

Now  Middleton,  in  Tcnn..  a  dist.  of  Smith  co.;p.  1,176. 

New  .11  in  on,  iu  W.  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Doddridge 
co. ;  pop.  959. 

New'porl,  in  North  Carolina,  a  township  and  village 
of  Carteret  co. ;  pop.  908. 

New  port,  in  I  irginia,  a  township  of  Isle  of  Wight 
co. ;  pop.  2,906. — A  township  of  Giles  co.;  pop.  1,007. 

New'  Pros  pect,  in  Ala.,  a  twp.  of  Hale  co.;  p.  1,280. 

New  JI*rov'i«leiioe,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Greene  co. 

New  Kieli  land,  in  Minn., a  twp.  of  Waseca  co.  ;p.  532. 

New  Ki<ltf*e,  iu  Ohio,  a  village  of  Big  spring  township, 
Seneca  co. ;  pop.  236. 

New  Kiv'er,  in  7>nn.,  a  dist.  of  Anderson  co. ;  p.  382. 

New  Roe,  in  Kentucky,  a  vill.  of  Allen  co. ;  p.  145. 

New  Sa'lem,  in  N.  Y ,  a  v.  of  Albany  co. — In  Ohio ,  a 
v.  of  Fairfield  co. 

Ne w  Nou  I  li  Wales.  Recent  official  statis.  show  that 
on  Mar.  31,  1876,  there  were  357,696  horses,  3,134,086 
horned  cattle,  and  *24,38*2.536  sheep  B  ine  produced  iu 
1875,  684,258  gals.,  besides  abt.  2,000  gals,  brandy,  and 
1000  tons  of  fruit.  Oranges  exported,  $250,000 ;  Maize 
1,000,000  bn.  Area  of  land  under  cultivation,  464,95s 
acres;  coal  area ,  24,840  sq.  m.  Mined  in  1874,  1,304,567 
tons;  gold  mined  1876,  $3,000,000;  tin,  $2,500,000.  R.R. 
1877.  open  fi>r  traffic,  642  m.  Sev.  1876,  $34,000,000, 
chiefly  from  customs;  public  debt,  $52,000,000 ;  imp. 
and  exp.  abt.  $65,000,000  each  ;  wool  exp.  $27, (KM), 000. 

Newton,  in  Ark.,  a  twp.  of  Conway  co«r-I  n  Ga.,  a  dist. 
of  Jackson  co. — A  dist.  of  B’ilkes  co. — Ii\  III.,  a  twp.  of 
B’hitesides  co. — In  Miss.,  a  v.  of  Newton  co. —  In  Mo.,  a 
twp.  of  Barton  co. — A  twp.  of  Shannon  co.— A  twp  of 
Taney  co. — In  Ohio ,  a  twp.  of  Pike  co. — In  Utah  Ty.,  a 
precinct  of  Cache  co. — A  prec.  ot  Utah  co. — In  Has.,  a 
twp.  of  Manitowoc  co  — A  twp.  of  Marquette  co. 

New'town,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Milton  co. ;  pop.  356. 

New'lnwn  ville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Newtown 
twp.,  Queen’s  co. ;  pop.  2,108. 


Indian  corn, 
Oats, 

Barley, 

Buckwheat, 


bhs.l  2,178,402 
“  2,478,125 
44  16,462,825 
44  35,-293,625 
44  7,343,6*21 
3,904,030 


Pease  and  beans,41  1,552,451 
Irish  potatoes,  44  28,547,593 


Sweet  potatoes,44 
Clover-seed,  “ 

Grass-seed,  4< 

Flaxseed,  44 

Honey,  lbs. 


16,656 

98,837 

57,2*25 

92,519 

896,286 


Tobacco, 
Maple  sugar, 
Hops, 

Flax, 

Bool. 

Butter, 

Cheese, 

Bax, 

Hay, 

Hemp, 
Sorghum, 
Maple, 
Bine. 


tons, 

gls. 


2,349,798 

46.048 

17.558.681 
3,670,813 

10.558.681 
107,147,526 

22,769,964 

86,333 

6,614,205 

6 

7,832 

46.048 

82,607 


Total  number  of  farms  in  the  State  216,253,  showing  an 
increase  of  19,263  over  the  last  decennial  returns.  The 
percentage  of  the  unimproved  land  under  tillage  was 
29*6,  against  31*5  in  18(0.  Turning  to  matters  of  fi¬ 
nance  and  revenue,  we  find  the  State  possessing  a  total 
assessed  value  $1,967,001,185;  of  which  $1 ,53*2,7*20,1(07 
represented  real  estate,  and  the  balance  personal  estate: 
ns  against  a  true  valuation  of  both  real  and  personal 
estate  standing  at  $6,500,841,264.  These  figures  show 
an  increase  since  the  period  of  the  last  census  (1860)  of: 
total  assessed  value  $376  536,547  ;  true  value  of  real  and 
personal  estate  $4,657,50-, 747.  Total  amount  of  taxa¬ 
tion  $48,550,308;  of  which  State  assessments  absorbed 
$8,720,156;  county  $15,102,761 ;  municipal  $-4,727,391 : 
increase  over  1860  $33. 186,886.  Total  public  State  debt, 
other  than  national,  $150,808,234 ;  of  which  $3*2,409,144 
is  funded  upon  bonds  in  circulation ;  comity  debt,  se¬ 
cured  by  bonds  (other  than  national),  $39,923,185;  all 
other  $10,756,599 :  total  municipal  and  non-public 
bonded  debt  $66,363,637  ;  all  other  $10,355,669.  The 
aggregate  returns  of  true  population  give  a  capitation 
of  4,387,464;  of  which  4,330,210  white;  52,081  colored  ; 
29  Chinese,  and  5,144  Indian.  Male  citizens  arrived  at 
legal  age  984,255.  Gain  of  population  60*2,0*24,  or  12*94 
per  cent.;  of  which  white  gain  13*01  per  cent.,  and  col¬ 
ored  6*28  per  cent.  Of  the  above  capitation  3,244,406 
were  of  American  nativity,  and  1,138,!  63  of  foreign. 
The  State  militia,  or  National  Guard,  number  about 
24.000  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  privates. 
The  number  of  immigrants  arrived  at  the  port  ot  New 
York  during  the  year  1871  was  229,000,  an  increase 
of  17,000  over  the  number  of  the  preceding  >ear. — 
G'vt.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  consists  ot  a  Senate 
of  32  members,  elected  for  two  years,  and  a  House  of  As¬ 
sembly  of  1*28  members,  chosen  annually.  The  State  is 
divided  into  3*2 senatorial  districts, each  entitled  to  send 
one  senator.  One-half  of  the  senate  is  elected  annually. 
The  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  are  elected  for  2 
years;  and  the  latter  presides  in  the  Senate,  where  be 
lias  a  casting  vote.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  enjoyed  by 
every  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  21  years  who  lias  been 
an  inhabitant  of  the  State  one  year  next  preceding  the 
election,  and  for  the  last  four  months  a  resident  of  the 
county  where  he  offers  his  vote.  The  salary  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor  is  $10,000  per  annum  ;  the  lieut.-governor*s,  $5,000 ; 
and  the  senators  and  representatives  $1,500  for  the 
legislative  session.  The  two  bodies  meet  annually,  at 
Albany,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  January,  unless  other¬ 
wise  ordered.  The  judiciary  comprises  a  supreme  court, 
court  of  appeals,  surrogates’  courts,  county  courts,  and 
superior  courts  and  courts  of  common  pleas  for  cities. 
The" i chief  courts  are  the  Supreme  Court,  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  Commission  of  Appeals,  and  the  superior  courts 
for  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Buffalo.  The  Supreme 
Court  is  one  of  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction,  both 
in  law  and  equity,  and  in  1847  acquired  all  the  powers 
of  the  former  Court  of  Chancery ;  it  is  divided  into  8 
judicial  districts  and  4  departments,  each  district  con¬ 
taining  4  judges,  except  that  of  New  York,  which  has 
6 ;  its  judges  are  elected  by  the  people  of  the  respective 
districts,  fora  term  of  14  years,  or  until  the  age  of  70, 
and  receive,  individually,  $7,200  per  annum.  The  Court 
of  Appeals,  organized  in  1846,  consists  of  7  judges,  elected 
for  14  years,  or  until  70  years  of  age,  each  judge  receiv¬ 
ing  an  annual  salary  of  $9,000  :  it  is  the  court  of  last  re¬ 
sort,  and  has  appellate  jurisdiction  only;  4  terms  are 
held  each  year  at  Albany.  A  civil  atul  criminal  court 
is  also  instituted  in  each  county,  besides  mayors’  and 
recorders’  courts  of  cities,  and  justices'  courts  in  towns. 
Assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property,  State  of 
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N.  Y.,  for  1877,  $2,755,739,  an  increase  over  1876  o! 
$289,473,040.  Pop.  State  census,  1876,  4,705,208. 

Jfew  York,  in  California ,  a  twp.  of  Yuba  co. ;  p.  642. 

Now  York,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Caldwell  co. ;  p.  857. 

Now  York,  in  Tennessee,  a  (list,  of  Maury  co. ;  p.  1,822. 

Now  York  Ciiilrli  and  vicinity*  in  Montana 
Territory,  a  twp.  of  Meagher  co.;  pop.  369. 

Now  York  Malls,  in  A>w  lor/.,  a  vill.of  Whitestown 
twp.,  Oneida  co. ;  pop.  1,264. 

Now  /i  on.  in  S.  Car..  a  tw p.  of  Clarendon  co. ;  p.  640. 

N  ions  sio.  in  California ,  a  twp.  of  Marin  co. ;  jmp.  592. 

Nicll'olson,  in  Penna .,  a  twp.  of  Fayette  co. ;  p  1,359. 

Nioliolson  HI  no,  or  Alkali  Bluk.  (Dyeing.)  The 
most  permanent  of  all  the  aniline  colors  hitherto  ob¬ 
tained,  differing  from  others  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not, 
like  magenta,  aniline  violet,  Ac.,  the  soluble  salt  of  a 
base  insoluble  in  water,  but  a  base  soluble  in  water 
itself,  yet  capable  of  forming,  in  union  with  acids,  col¬ 
ored  and  insoluble  salts.  The  base  is  in  itself  colorless, 
or  very  pale.  To  obtain  a  dye,  the  base  already  fixed 
on  the  fibre  must  be  united  with  an  acid,  which  is  ef- 
fected  by  passing  the  dyed  wool  through  nil  acid  hath. 
Thus  for  lo  lbs.  of  wo<d,  a  very  dilute  solution  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  boiling  l  to  1%  ounce  of  the  dye  in  pure 
water:  a  color  bath  is  next  prepared  at  a  hand  heat,  in 
which  1 3^  to  2  ounces  of  borax  must  be  dissolved.  An 
equivalent  quantity  of  the  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda 
may  be  used  instead.  The  borax  serves  to  neutralize 
any  trace  of  acid  existing  iu  the  water  or  the  wool  to 
be  dyed  (possibly  also  to  prevent  the  working  on  of  cer¬ 
tain  impurities  which  may  he  present  iu  tin*  dye).  The 
solution  of  Nicholson  blue,  previously  well  filtered,  is 
next  added.  The  goods,  previously  saturated  with  water, 
are  next  entered  and  kept  constantly  in  motion,  while 
the  temperature  of  the  hath  is  very  gradually  raised  to 
the  boiling  point.  They  are  then  taken  out,  worked 
well  in  water  at  a  hand  heat,  and  passed  into  the  acid 
bath,  which  for  10  lbs.  of  wool  should  contain  10  ounces 
of  sulphuric  acid.  Here  they  are  worked  till  the  color 
is  fully  developed. 

N  ick'el  I*  I  fit  ins'.  {Applied  Chem.)  Dr.  F.  Stolba 
communicated  iu  1871  a  plan  for  nickel-plating,  by 
the  action  of  zinc  upon  salts  of  nickel,  in  the  presence 
of  chloride  of  zinc  and  the  metal  to  be  coated.  By  this 
process,  the  author  states  that  be  lias  succeeded  in 
plating  objects  of  wrought-  and  cast-iron,  steel,  copper, 
brass,  zinc,  and  lead.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  size 
of  the  objects  should  permit  them  to  bo  covered  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  plating  liquid,  and  that  their  surfaces 
should  be  free  from  rust  or  grease.  The  following  is 
the  modus  operandi :  A  quantity  of  concentrated 
chloride  of  zinc  solution  is  placed  in  a  cleaned  metallic 
v  ssel,  and  to  this  is  added  an  equal  volume  of  water. 
This  is  heated  to  boiling, and  hydrochloric  acid  is  added, 
drop  by  drop,  until  the  precipitate  which  had  formed  on 
adding  water  has  disappeared.  A  small  quantity  of  zinc 
powder  is  now  added,  which  produces  a  zinc  coating  on 
the  metal  as  far  as  the  liquid  extends.  J^nough  of  the 
nickel  salt  (the  chloride  or  sulphate  answer  equally 
well)  is  now  introduced  to  color  the  liquid  distinctly 
green;  the  objects  to  be  plated  are  placed  in  it.  to¬ 
gether  with  some  zinc  clippings,  and  the  liquid  is 
brought  to  boiling.  The  nickel  is  precipitated  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  objects  will  bo  found 
to  be  completely  coated.  The  coating  varies  in  lustre 
with  the  character  of  the  metallic  surface;  where  this 
is  polished  the  plating  is  likewise  lustrous,  and  vice 
verst.  Salt  of  cohalt  affords  a  cobalt  plating,  w  hich  is 
steel-gray  in  color,  less  lustrous,  and  more  liable  to 
tarnish  than  the  nickel.  It  is  to  Dr.  Isaac  Adams,  Jr., 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery 
of  a  simple  and  practicable  method  whereby  nickel 
plating  has  been  rendered  a  successful  and  invaluable 
branch  of  the  arts.  Public  attention  was  especially 
called  to  the  value  of  Dr.  Adams's  improvements  by  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  in' 1870,  and  since  that 
time  the  use  of  nickel  for  the  plating  of  metals,  es¬ 
pecially  as  a  substitute  for  plating  with  silver  and  cop¬ 
per,  has  been  very  rapidly  and  extensively  introduced. 

NicoiiisichiiN,  (ni-koni'a-ku*,)  au  eminent  painter  of 
antiquity,  said  by  Cicero  to  have  equalled  Apelles.  He 
lived  abt.  350-300  a.  c.,  and  several  of  bis  works  are 
noticed  by  Pliny. 

Niglit-Iler'on.  ( Zodl .)  The  common  name  of  the 


genus  Nyctiardea ,  fam.  Ardeidtr,  comprising  birds  in¬ 
termediate  iu  form  between  bitterns  and  herons,  but 
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with  shorter  and  thicker  bill  than  either,  and  legs 
shorter  than  in  herons.  The  North  American  species, 
N.  Garden  i  (Fig.  70).  common  throughout  the  United 
States,  is  25  inches  hmg  and  the  wing  about  12;  the 
head  above  ami  middle  of  the  hack  steel-green  ;  wings 
and  tail  ashy  blue  ;  forehead,  the  long  occipital  feathers, 
and  under  parts,  white.  It  breeds  in  communities, 
making  nests  iu  trees  around  stagnant  ponds  or  in 
swamps.  These  birds  perform  their  migrations  in  the 
night,  at  which  time  their  loud,  hoarse  note  may  be 
heard,  which  has  been  represented  by  the  syllable  qua. 

Nightingale.  Florknck,  (iril'ln-gdl,)  an  English  phi¬ 
lanthropist,  b.  at  Florence,  18.0.  She  early  commenced 
a  calmer  of  practical  beneficence  by  organizing  associa¬ 
tions  of  lady  nurses  for  the  English  army  hospitals  in 

•  the  Crimea,  of  which  she  became  herself  the  superin¬ 
tendent  ;  thus  being  the  means  of  saving  some  hundreds 
of  valuable  lives.  A  national  testimonial  of  $250,000 
presented  to  her  in  recognition  of  her  noble  services, 
was  at  her  special  request  devoted  to  the  formation 
and  maintenance  of  an  institution  for  the  training  and 
employing  of  public  nurses  for  the  sick  and  invalided. 
Miss  A”,  lias  written  Notes  on  Nursing,  of  which  100,000 
copies  sold  hi  one  year,  I860  ;  and  Notes  on  Lying-in 
Institutions ,  together  wi  ll  a  Proposal  for  Organizing  an 
]/• stitution  for  Training  Midwives  and  Midwifery  Nurs*8 
(1871). 

Nilsson,  Christina,  ( neels'sn ,)  an  eminent  Swedish 
cantatrice,  n.  near  Wexio,  1843,  became  at  an  early  age 
quite  an  adept  in  music,  vocal  and  instrumental.  A 
skilful  performer  on  the  violin,  she  also  learned  the 
flute,  and  attended  fairs  and  other  places  of  public  re¬ 
sort,  ul  which  she  Rang, accompanying  herself  on  the 
violin.  Whilst  performing  iu  this  manner  at  a  fair  at 
Ljunby,  iu  June,  1857.  her  extraordinary  powers  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Torncrhjelm,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  influence,  who  rescued  her  from  her  vagrant 
life,  and  placed  her  first,  at  school  at  llalmstad,  and 
afterwards  at  Stockholm,  where  she  was  instructed  in 
music  by  M.  Franz  Berwald.  She  made  her  first  ap¬ 
pearance  at  Stockholm  in  1860,  w  ent  to  Paris,  continued 
her  musical  educafon  tinder  Masset  and  Wurtel,  and 
came  out  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  Oct.  27tli,  as  Viole.Ua 
in  *•  La  Traviata,”  with  such  success  that  she  was  en¬ 
gaged  for  three  years.  She  made  her  first  appearance 
in  London  iu  1  > (57.  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  and 
proved  the  principal  operatic  attraction  of  the  season. 
In  1870  she  proceeded  to  the  U.  States,  where  she  was 
very  successful,  her  earnings  in  less  than  a  year 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  $150,000.  In  1S72  Mile.  N. 
was  married  at  Westminster  Abbey,  London,  to  M. 
Rotneeaud,  a  French  gentleman,  and  in  the  winter  of 
the  same  year  proceeded  to  St.  Petersburg,  there  to  fill 
an  engagement  at  the  chief  opera-house. 

Nim'hlc  Well,  iu  Georgia,  a  district  of  Lumpkin 
co.;  pop  417. 

Nine-iMile,  in  Tennessee,  a  diSt.  of  Blount  co. ;  />.  917. 

Nine-Milo  Prairie,  in  Missouri- ,  a  twp.  of  Calloway 
co. ;  pop.  3,679. 

Niiie'ly-Six,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Abbeville 
co. ;  pop.  2,686. 

Ni  m  esli  a  I  Ion,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Stark  co. ;  p.  2,645. 

Nish na hot ona,  {nlsh-nahd»>-to'nah,)  in  Missouri ,  a 
twp.  of  Atchison  co. ;  pop.  1,250. 

Nitro-Calyc'eriiie.  (Chem.)  See  Blasting. 

N  i x 'on  t  on.  iu  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Pasquotank 
co. ;  pop.  1 ,626. 

Noahs  Fork,  in  Tenn.,  a  dist.  of  Coffee  co. ;  p.  1,257. 

Noaillos.  Paul,  Due  i»e,  (no-VIz,)  a  French  historian, 
b.  1802,  became  a  member  of  the  Academic  Francaise  in 
1849,  and  has  published  Hist/ are  dela  Maison  lioyale  de 
Saint-Louis  (2d  ed.,  1856) ;  and  Histoire  de.  Madame  de 
Main  tenon  (2  vols.,  1848).  He  belongs  to  the  same  noble 
family  as  the  Marquis  de  Noailles,  appointed  French 
Minister  to  Washington  in  1872. 

Nol>i  I  i**  K  i  ( Physics.)  When  a  drop  of  acetate 

of  copper  is  placed  on  a  silver  plate,  and  the  silver 
touched  in  the  middle  of  the  drop  with  a  piece  of  zinc, 
there  are  formed  around  the  point  of  contact  a  series  of 
copper  rings  alternately  dark  and  light.  These  are 
Nobill's  colored  rings.  They  may  be  obtained  ill  beauti¬ 
ful  iridescent  colors  by  the  following  process:  A  solu¬ 
tion  of  oxide  of  lead  in  potash  is  obtained  by  boiling 
finely  powdered  litharge  in  a  solution  of  potash.  In 
this  solution  is  immersed  apolislied  plate  of  silver  or  of 
German  silver,  which  is  connected  with  the  positive 
electrode  of  a  battery  of  eight  Bunsen’s  elements.  \N  ith 
the  negative  pole  is  connected  a  fine  platinum  wire 
fused  in  glass,  so  that  only  its  point  projects;  and  this 
is  placed  in  the  liquid  at  a  small  distance  from  the  plate. 
Around  this  point  binoxide  of  lead  is  separated  on  the 
plate  in  very  thin  concentric  layers,  the  thickness  of 
which  decreases  from  the  middle.  They  show  the  same 
series  of  colors  as  Newton’s  colored  l  ings  iu  transmitted 
light.  Tho  binoxide  of  lead  owes  its  origin  to  a  second¬ 
ary  decomposition  ;  by  the  passage  of  the  current  some 
oxide  of  lead  is  decomposed  into  lead,  which  is  de¬ 
posited  at  the  negative  pole,  and  oxygen  which  is  liber¬ 
ated  at  the  positive,  and  this  oxygen  combines  with 
some  oxide  of  lead  to  form  binoxide,  which  is  deposited 
on  the  positive  pole  as  the  decomposition  proceeds. 

No'ble.  in  Montana  Ter.,  a  twp.  of  Gallatin  co. ;  pop.  221. 

Nobles,  in  Minnesota ,  a  8.W.  co. ;  area,  720  sq.  m.  Sur¬ 
face  nearly  level.  Pop.  117. 

NobN,  in  Tennessee  a  dist.  of  Sevier  co. :  pop.  945. 

Noelilueine.  (nd k-tiV u-sin,)  n.  (Not.  llist.)  The  name 
given  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Phipson  to  a  new  and  special  or¬ 
ganic  substance,  which,  according  to  him,  is  widely 
spread  throughout  the  world  of  nature,  and  which 
shines  like  phosphorus.  Tt  is  not  only  the  cause  of  the 
phosphorescence  of  the  flesh  of  animals  and  fish,  but  it 
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is  also  secreted  by  glowworms,  fire  flies,  scrlopendra, 
probably  by  all  animate  objects  that  shine  in  the  dark, 
and  produced  by  certain  living  plants  (ngaricus,  euphor¬ 
bia,  etc.,)  and  by  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter 
under  certain  special  conditions,  such  as  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  potatoes,  etc.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  N.  is 
a  nitrogenous,  almost  liquid  substance,  capable  of  dilu¬ 
tion  with  water,  but  insoluble,  and  appearing  to  have  a 
density  slightly  less  than  that  fluid.  It  is  white,  con¬ 
tains  (when  newly  extracted  from  a  luminous  animal, 
living  or  dead)  a  small  proportion  of  water,  and  has  a 
slight  odor  somewhat  resembling  caprylic  acid.  Insol¬ 
uble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  it  is  readily  decomposed  by 
mineral  acids  and  alkalies;  potash  sets  ammonia  free 
from  it.  Fermented  in  contact  with  water,  it  manifests 
after  a  time  the  odor  of  decayed  cheese.  While  damp, 
N.  absorbs  oxygen  and  drives  off  carbonic  acid  gas;  but 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  dries  in  thin,  translucid,  amor¬ 
phous  flakes,  very  similar  to  the  slime  of  slugs.  1\  hen 
fresh,  it  is  strongly  phosphorescent,  owing  to  its  oxi¬ 
dation  by  contact  with  moist  air,  and  it  will  even  shine 
under  water  while  there  is  any  air.  In  oxygen  gas  it 
is  u  little  more  brilliant ;  and  it  is  more  especially  so  in 
air  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  S.W.,  that  is,  in  tho 
presence  of  ozone.  This  production  of  light  censes  as 
6oon  as  the  oxygen  of  the  matter  is  consumed  ;  but  if 
air  in  the  smallest  quantity  is  adherent  to  it,  N.  shines 
for  some  moments  in  moist  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  phos¬ 
phorescent  animals.  N.  is  secreted  by  a  special  organ, 
and  appears  to  be  at  once  effectively  luminous.  Under 
certain  conditions  of  temperature  and  humidity,  it  is 
also  generated  by  dead  animal  matter,  flesh.  Mood,  and 
sometimes  urine.  Whencesoever  it  originates,  itslight 
is  invariable  and  monochromatic,  and  possesses  al¬ 
ways  the  same  chemical  properties.  The  scolopendra 
electrica  secretes  N.  in  a  state  of  comparative  purity, 
and  by  making  several  of  these  myriapods  run  about 
over  a  large  glass  capsule,  iu  the  month  of  September, 
a  sufficient  quantity  may  be  obtained  tor  examination 
and  analysis  to  determine  its  chief  properties.  It  can 
also  be  obtained,  but  is  less  pure,  from  glowworms  and 
the  phosphorescent  surface  of  dead  fish,  by  scraping 
luminous  matter  on  to  damp  filter  paper.  The  secretion 
of  A’,  by  the  superior  luminous  creatures,  such  as  in¬ 
sects  ( lampyrus ,  elater,  etc.),  is  doubtless  up  to  a  certain 
point  under  the  influence  of  tlie  nervous  system,  so  that 
they  have  the  faculty  of  causing  their  light  to  cease  at 
will,  in  which  case  the  secretion  is  a* rested  for  the 
time,  but  glowworms’  eggs  continue  to  show  for  some 
time  after  they  have  been  laid,  so  that  they  must  also 
contain  a  sniail  quantity  of  N.  In  the  lower  orders  of 
animate  beings,  such  as  the  little  noctilvca  mi  Hans,  the 
flexible  polypi,  etc.,  there  is  also  no  doubt  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  special  organ  for  the  production  of  the  light ; 
and,  where  there  are  scarcely  any  indications  of  a  ner¬ 
vous  s\Btem,  tho  secretion  ot  the  material  appears  fre¬ 
quently  to  he  susceptible  to  tlie  influence  of  external 
•ircumstances. 

Nod  away,  in  Town,  a  twp.  of  Page  co. — In  Mo.,  a  twp. 
of  Andrew  co. — A  twp.  of  Holt  co. 

No<la\vay  City,  in  Mo.,  a  vill.  of  Andrew  co. 

NordeiisUiohl.  Nils  Ai>olf  Erik.  (nard'emhClt,)  a 
Swedish  explorer,  b.  in  Finland.  Nov.  18,  1832.  His 
father  was  a  distinguished  mineralogist;  to  this  science 
his  son  turned  his  early  attention.  Dismissed  from  col¬ 
lege  for  alleged  auti-Kussiaii  sympathy,  lie  left  for  Berlin. 
Subsequently  he  went  to  Sweden,  and  in  1858  began  his 
career  of  Arctic  adventure  in  an  expedition  to  Spitzber- 
gen.  In  1863  lie  married  a  daughter  of  Count  Manner- 
heim  of  Finland.  In  1864  he  led  another  expedition 
into  Spitzbergen,  and  in  1870  to  Greenland.  From  1869 
to  1871  he  represented  Stockholm  in  the  Diet.  He  vis¬ 
ited  the  United  States  in  1876  as  juror  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition  at  Philadelphia.  From  1872  till 
1878  he  made  several  polar  expeditions,  culminating  in 
the  latter  year  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  northeast 
passage;  having  made  a  series  of  scientific  collections 
and  observations  such  as  no  other  explorer  in  these 
seas  had  hitherto  accomplished.  See  Arctic  Voyage  of 
N.  (Loud,  and  N.  Y.,  1879). 

Nor' folk,  in  Mass.,  a  twp.  of  Norfolk  co. —  In  Nebraska , 
a  twp.  of  Madison  co. 

Nor'man.  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Dent  co. 

Nor'rls.  in  S.  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Edgefield  co. 

North.  in  Ark.,  a  twp.  of  Sharpe  co  —  In  Cal.,  a  twp.  of 
Stanislaus  co. —  In  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Labette  co. —  In  Ky., 
a  prec.  of  Washington  co. — In  Missouri,  a  twp. of  Dade  co. 

North  Hoy,  in  N.  Y.,  a  vill. of  Vienna  twp.,  Oneida  co. 

North  Bea'ver.  In  Penn  a.  a  twp.  of  Lawrence  co. 

North  Hrooli 'field,  in  New  York,  a  vill.  of  Brook¬ 
field  twp.,  Madison  co  ,  pop.  226. 

North  Hrook,  in  North  Carolina,  o.  twp.  of  Lincoln 
co. ;  p/p  625. 

North  Cai'ro.  in  111.,  a  twp.  of  Alexander  co.  ;prp.  68. 

North  Canaan,  in  Connecticut,  a  twp.  of  Litchfield 
co.;  poj).  1,695. 

North  Carolina,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Russell  co. ; 
pop.  72o. 

North  Carolina,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Quitman  co. ; 
p/p.  8 67  —  A  dist.  of  Floyd  co. ;  pop.  1,176. 

North  Carolina,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Fentress  co. ; 
pop,  216. 

North  Caroli'na.  The  agricultural  and  financial 
statistics  of  this  State,  as  given  in  the  Census  ot  1870, 
are  as  follows  :  Total  number  of  acres  of  land  in  farms 
19,835,440;  of  which  5.258,742  consisted  of  improved 
lands,  12,026,894  of  woodland,  and  2,649,774  of  other 
unimproved  soil:  the  cash  value  of  farms  under  culti¬ 
vation  $78.21 1,083,  exclusive  of  $4, 082, 111  of  implements 
and  machinery:  amount  of  wages  paid  for  husbandry 
during  the  year  $8,342,85G;  total  value  of  farm  products 
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$57,845,940;  of  orchard  stnfTs  $304,749;  of  market  gar¬ 
dens  $48,499 ;  of  lumber,  Ac.,  $1,089/115.  In  the  same 
year,  the  value  of  borne  manufs.  summed  up  aggregate 
returns  figuring  at  $1, ft >3.513  Ol  live-stock  on  farms 
$21,993,%7.  The  enumeration  of  live-stock  was:  horses 
102,763;  mules  and  asses  50,684;  milch  cows  193,731; 
working  oxen  45.4)8;  other  cattle  279,023;  sheep  463,- 
435;  swine  1,075,215.  The  out-turn  of  farm  products 
gave  the  following  results: 

Wheat,  bhs.  2,859,879 

Rve,  “  352,006 

Tnd.  coni,  “  18,454,215 


Oat?, 

Barley,  “ 

Buckwheat,  *' 
Pease  and  beans, 
Irish  potatoes,  1 
Sweet  “ 
Clover-seed,  ‘ 
Grass-seed,  ‘ 
Flaxseed, 

Honey, 

Rice, 


3,220,105 
3.186 
20,109 
632.749 
738,803 
“  3,071,840 
“  651 

w  i,oo: 
“  6,756 

lbs.  1,401,040 
“  2,059,281 


Tobacco,  lbs.  11,150.087 
Maple  sugar,  21,-57 

Hops,  “ 
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Flax,  “  69,652 

Wool,  “  799,607 

Butter,  “  50,266,372 

Cheese,  “  8,169,486 

Wax,  “  109,054 

Hay,  tons,  2,289.666 

Wine,  gls.  212,912 

Maple  molasses,  “  418 

Sorghum  “  621,855 

Cade  “  “  33,8Q8 

Cotton,  lbs.  144,935 


Total  number  of  farms  in  the  State  93,565,  showing  an 
increase  of  18,363  over  t lie  bust  decennial  returns.  The 
percentage  of  the  unimproved  land  under  tillage  was 
73*5,  against  72-G  in  1860.  Turning  to  matters  of 
finance  ami  revenue,  we  find  the  State  possessing  a  to¬ 
tal  assessed  value  of  $130,378,622;  of  which,  $83,322,012 
represented  real  estate, and  the  balance  personal  estate: 
as  against  a  true  valuation  of  both  real  and  personal 
estate  standing  at  $260,757,244.  These  figures  exhibit 
a  decrease  since  the  period  of  the  last  census  (1S6U)  of : 
total  assessed  value,  $161,918,980;  true  value  of  real  and 
personal  estate,  $97,982,155.  Total  amount  of  taxation, 
$2,352,809 ;  of  which  .State  assessments  absorbed  $1 ,200,- 
854;  county,  $923,604;  municipal,  $328,351:  increase 
over  1860,  $1,308,077.  Total  public  Suite  debt  (other 
than  national),  $32,474,036;  of  which,  $-9,900.45  is 
fuuded  upon  bonds  in  circulation  ;  county  debt,  secured 
by  bonds  (other  than  national),  $931,-56;  all  other, 
$801/)  1 7  :  total  municipal  and  non-public  bonded  debt, 
$659,24':  all  other,  $181,970.  The  aggregate  returns  of 
true  population  give  a  capitation  of  1,071,361 ;  of  which, 
67S,4.0  white,  391,650  colored,  aud  1,241  Indian.  Male 
citizens  arrived  at  legal  age,  214,142.  Gain  of  popula¬ 
tion,  78,739,  or  7*93  per  cent ,  of  w  hich  w  hite  gain  7-70 
per  cent.,  aud  colored  8*33  per  cent.  Of  the  above  capi¬ 
tation,  1,068,352  were  of  American  nativity,  aud  3,029 
of  foreign. 

North  €ave,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  McDowell 
co. ;  pop.  872. 

Nortli  lliil'i,  in  New  York,  a  vill.  of  Chili  twp.,  Mon¬ 
roe  co. ;  pop.  Iu4. 

Nortlicut's  Cove,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Grundy  co. ; 
pop.  195. 

North  l>ol;tn.  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Cass  co. ;  p.  903. 

North  Cast,  in  California,  a  twp.  of  Yubaco.;  p.  303. 

North  Cant  Cor  Her,  in  Colorado  Territory,  a  vill. 
of  V\  eld  co. ;  pop.  158. 

North  ern  Reese  Kiver  Valley,  iu  Nevada,  a 
vill.  of  Landers  co. ;  pop.  lob. 

North  Ev  ans  in  New  York,  a  vill.  of  Evans  twp., 
Erie  co. ;  pop.  DO. 

North  Fork,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Pope  co. ;  p.  215 

North  Cork,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Marion  co. ;  p.  822. 

North  Fork,  in  Keulucky,  uprec.  of  Powell  co.;  j>.266. 

North  Fork,  in  Al.nn.,  a  tw  p.  of  Stearns  co. ;  pop.  280. 

North  Fork,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Jasper  co. ;  pop 
868.  —  A  twp.  of  Barton  co. ;  pop.  544. 

North  Fork,  in  Oregon ,  a  prec.of  Yam  II ill  co. ;  p. 553 

North  Fork,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Henry  co. ; pop. 
1 , 1 98. 

North  Fork,  in  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Washington  co. ; 
pop.  2,058. 

North  Fork  of  Big:  Creek,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of 
Ellis  co. ;  p<p.  33. 

North  <*u  briel,  in  Texas,  a  prec.  of  Burnet  co. ;  pop. 
799. 

North  Georgetown,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Knox  twp., 
Columbiana  co. ;  pop.  173. 

North  GiilFson,  iu  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Gibson  co. ; 
pop.  664. 

North  lla'ven,  in  New  York ,  a  vill.  of  Southampton 
twp.,  Suffolk  co. ;  pop.  112. 

North  Ho  mer.  iu  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Champaign  co. ; 
pop.  641. 

North  .Hudson.  in  Indiana,  a  vill.  of  Wayne  twp., 
Starke  co. ;  pop.  1  i 5. 

North  .11  il  lb ril.  in  Delaware,*  town  of  Milford  twp., 
Kent  co. ;  p  p.  1,150. 

North  More  land,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Wy¬ 
oming  d»  ;  7 top.  851. 

North  Mur  derkill,  in  Delaware,  a  twp.  of  Kent 

co.;  pop.  3,631. 

North  Pel  la,  in  Iowa,  a  vill.  of  Lake  Prairie  twp., 
Marion  co.  ;  p  p.  87. 

North  Kiver,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Augusta  co. ; 
pop.  4,163. 

North  *Sa  lent,  in  Oregon,  a  prec.of  Marion  co. ;  7).  784. 

North  .Smith  Held,  iu  Rhode  Island,  a  tow  11  of 
Providence  co. ;  pop.  3,052. 

North  F  moil,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Schuylkill 
co. ;  pop.  666. 

Nor t<i  Versailles',  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  twp.  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co.  ;  pop.  2,461. 

North  Wales,  iu  Pennsylvania ,  a  bor.  of  Montgomery 
co. ;  pop.  407 . 

North  West,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Brunswick 
co. ;  pop.  2,030. 
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Northwest  Cor'uer.  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Rice  co. ; 

pop.  5o. 

North  west  Fork,  in  Delaware ,a  twp.  of  Sussex  co. ; 
pop.  2,071. 

Northwest  Fork,  in  Maryland, of  Dorchester 
co. ;  pop.  1,652. 

Nor  ton.  Andrew,  an  eminent  American  theologian.  B. 
at  Bingham.  Mass.,  in  1786.  Alter  graduating  at  Har¬ 
vard  in  1804,  he  succeeded  Dr.  C banning  as  biblical  lec¬ 
turer  in  that  College,  and  from  1819  till  1830  held  there 
the  Dexter  professorship  of  sacred  literature.  D.  1853. 
His  most  important  literary  effort  is  Evidences  of  the 
Genuineness  of  the  Gospels  (3  vols.,  1837-44). 

Xolasul  ;ia.  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Macon  co. :  7^1.691. 

Xotliosaiiriis,  (noth-o-sau/rus,)  n.  (Pal.)  A  genus 
ol  gigantic  sauropterygian  reptiles  of  fin-lizards,  whose 
skeletal  remains  are  very  abundant  in  the  nmschelkalk 
formation  of  Bayreuth  and  Luneville  The  species  of 
this  genus,  as  in  the  more  familiarly  known  and  allied 
J’lesiosaurus,  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous,  for 
at  least  7  of  the  former  have  been  indicated  by  tho 
writings  of  Yon  Meyer  and  Munster,  while  Prof.  Owen 
states  that  he  has  described,  or  otherwise  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  upwards  of  20  distinct  forms  of  Plesio¬ 
saur.  Considering  the  formidable  prehensile  and  of¬ 
fensive  armature  of  their  jaws,  one  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  what  an  enormous  destruction  of  life  took  place 
at  the  commencement  of  the  mcsozoic  or  secondary 
geological  epoch,  when  multitudes  of  these  creatures 
preyed  upon  the  coexisting  fishes  and  amphibia  of  the 
triassic  and  liassir  periods.  The  N.  were  furnished 
with  extended  massive  heads,  and  numerous  large, 
sharp,  conical  teeth,  most  of  them  being  provided  with 
long  necks  like  those  of  the  Plesiosaur.  In  regard  to 
their  natatory  organs  of  locomotion,  Prof.  Owen  in¬ 
forms  us  that  ‘‘the  hones  of  the  limbs,  although  evi¬ 
dently  those  of  fins  or  paddle-shaped  extremities,  are 
better  developed  than  in  Plesiosaurus,  and  more  resem¬ 
ble  corresponding  bones  in  tbe  turtle  (Chelones).  The 
tuberosities  or  processes  for  muscular  attachment  near 
the  head  of  the  humerus  are  better  marked,  especially 
that  on  the  concave  side  ot  the  shaft ;  the  distal  end  is 
thicker  and  less  expanded.  The  whole  hone  is  more 
curved  than  in  any  Plesiosauri.  The  femur  is  relatively 
longer  and  less  expanded  at  its  distal  end.  The  bones 
of  the  forearm,  like  those  of  the  leg,  are  longer  than  in 
Plesiosaurus.  The  articular  surfaces  present  the  fo¬ 
ramina  w  ith  raised  borders,  which  characterize  those 
iu  Plesiosauri,  and  which  indicate  the  fibro-cartilagi- 
11011s  nature  of  the  joints.” 

\o torn  is,  (no-tur'nis,)  n.  (Zobl.)  A  curious  genus  of 
birds,  closely  allied  to  the  Water-hens.  It  was  founded 
by  Professor  Ow  en  fur  the  reception  of  some  bones  sent 
from  Newr  Zealand  in  a  fossil  state,  and  found  along 
with  those  of  the  Dinornis.  From  its  osteological  char¬ 
acter,  the  Hunterian  Professor  inferred  that  the  bird 
must  have  been  a  large  modified  form  of  the  same  nat¬ 
ural  family  of  (Irallatorial  birds  as  the  Porphyrio  or 
Purple  lien;  but,  from  the  structure  of  the  sternum, 
without  the  power  of  llight.  Three  years  later,  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  bird  was  taken  alive  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand;  and  this  specimen, 
which  is  still  unique,  and  seems  likely  to  remain  so. 
was  sent  to  Dr.  Manteli,  and  after  his  death,  passed 
into  the  collection  of  birds  in  the  British  Museum.  Tlu* 
N.  Mantel l ii  was  known  to  the  natives  of  New  Zealand 
by  the  name  of  Moho  ;  aud  even  now  it  is  called  l»y  the 
settlers  Mountain-Maid."  At  one  time  it  seems  to 
have  been  abundant,  aud  to  have  supplied  to  tho  in¬ 
habitants,  ere  Cook  visited  the  islands,  a  favorite  arti¬ 
cle  of  food.  Partly  from  this  cause,  but  also  in  some 
measure  from  the  persecuting  attacks  of  wild  cats  and 
dogs,  it  seems  to  be  a  species  ou  the  very  verge  of  being 
exterminated.  The  specimen  in  the  British  Museum 
was  caught  by  some  men  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
seals,  as  they  were  searching  the  coasts  for  them  and 
other  game.  These  men  observed  the  traces  of  a  large 
bird  on  the  snow  ;  and  after  following  the  foot-tracks 
for  u  considerable  distance,  came  upon  the  bird,  which 
ran  with  great  speed,  and  was  taken  alive.  It  screamed 
loud,  aud  fought  and  struggled  violently.  The  body 
was  eaten  by  the  crew  of  t lie  schooner,  and  was  said  to 
be  delicious.  The  bird  is  alamt  2  feet  high,  has  a  short 
strong  beak,  which,  with  the  legs,  is  of  a  bright  scarlet 
color.  The  neck  and  body  are  of  a  dark  purple  color, 
the  wings  aud  back  being  shot  with  green  and  gold. 
The  tail  is  w  hite  beneath,  and  the  wings  are  feeble  in 
structure  aud  plumage. 

Noi'tn.  in  N.  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Cherokee  co. :  p.  940. 

Novar'r©,  iu  California,  a  village  of  Big  River  twp., 
Mendocino  co. ;  pop.  315. 

Not  a  t4i,  in  California,  a  twp.  of  Marin  co. ;  pop.  417. 

Novex'la,  ill  Michigan ,  a  twp  of  Tuscola  co. ;  pop.  105. 

Nor  way  Lake,  iu  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Monongaiia 
co. ;  pop.  669. 

No' wile  re,  ill  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Madison  co. ;  pop.  795. 

No'yo,  in  California ,  a  village  of  Big  River  twp.,  Men¬ 
docino  co.;  pop.  80. 

Nil  been  l;e,  (nu-bck'ude,)  n.  pi.  [Lat.,  little  clouds.]! 
(AsL)  Two  very  remarkable  objects  on  the  southern! 
heavens,  long  know  n  to  sailors  as  the  Magellanic  Clouds. 
They  resemble  in  general  ap |>ea ranee  detached  portions 
ot  the  Milky  May,  but  on  telescopic  scrutiny  are  found 
to  differ  from  the  Milky  Way  in  this,  that  whereas  the 
galaxy  shows  few  irresolvable  nebulae,  the  Nubeciilse 
exhibit  great  numbers  of  all  orders  of  nebula;.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  Nubecula  Major ,  within 
which  Sir  John  Herschel  counted  no  less  than  278 
nebulae,  besides  noting  50  or  60  outliers.  He  has 
pointed  out  that  the  existence  of  nebula;  of  all  orders, 
with  stars  from  the  9th  to  lower  orders,  within  a  region 
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which  must  bo  regarded  as  roughly  spherical  in  form, 
should  teach  us  to  look  with  caution  on  the  theory  that 
nebula?  necessarily  lie  at  inordinate  distances  beyond 
the  fixed  stars. 

Xiicleiim,  (»«'/ le-iis,)  w.  (Physics.)  When  a  bit  of 
bread  is  thrown  into  a  glass  of  champagne  or  of  soda- 
water,  it  immediately  becomes  covered  with  bubbles  of 
gas  which  escape  with  effervescence,  the  bread  being 
really  effective  as  a  nucleus  in  separating  gas.  So  also 
if  a  solid  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  air,  or  handled, 
be  put  into  the  soda-water  or  champagne,  it  will  he 
immediately  covered  with  gas.  If  a  similar  solid  he 
put  into  a  liquid  at  or  near  the  boiling-point,  it  will 
produce  a  burst  of  steam  or  vapor,  and  so  act  fora  time 
as  a  nucleus.  Milk,  at  a  certain  temperature,  suddenly 
boils  over  from  the  presence  of  fatty  nuclear  particles 
suddenly  liberating  steam  at  every  part  of  the  liquid. 
Again,  if  a  similar  body  be  put  into  a  supersaturated 
saline  solution,  it  will  produce  immediate  crystalliza¬ 
tion.  It  had  long  been  observed  that,  under  certain 
conditions,  bodies  become  inactive,  or  cease  to  act  as 
nuclei,  as  when  a  glass  rod  had  been  passed  :hrongh 
flame,  or  boiled  and  dried  out  of  contact  with  air.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  body  tlms  treated  had  undergone 
a  molecular  change,  or  that  the  action  of  nuclei  was 
catalytic,  or  that  the  air  exerted  some  mysterious  in¬ 
fluence,  and  so  on.  Thus,  it  was  supposed  that  a  nu¬ 
cleus  put  into  soda-water  or  a  boiling  solution  acted  by 
carrying  down  air  into  which  the  gas  or  the  steam 
could  expand,  and  so  escape.  This  subject  lias  been 
investigated  in  1868  by  Mr  Tomlinson,  w  ho  considers 
the  contradictory  action  as  the  behavior  of  nuclei,  no¬ 
ticed  by  former  olieervers.  to  become  clear  by  attending 
to  this  fact,  whether  the  solid  nuclei  w  ere  or  were  not 
chemically  clean  ns  to  surface  at  the  moment  of  contact 
with  the  solution  in  which  they  were  placed  A  nucleus 
is  defined  as  a  body  that  has  different,  generally  a 
stronger,  attraction  for  the  gas,  or  the  salt,  or  the 
vapor  of  a  solution,  than  for  the  liquid  which  holds  it 
in  solution.  A  substance  is  chemically  clean  or  cathar¬ 
ized,  w  hose  surface  is  entirely  free  from  any  substance 
foreign  to  its  own  composition.  Reference  is  here  made 
to  surface  only.  A  glass  rod  may  he  chemically  clean, 
even  though  a  particle  of  carbon  or  of  ferric  oxide  l»e 
inclosed  and  shut  off  deep  within  it,  hut  not  so  if  the 
particle  reach  and  form  part  of  the  surface  itself.  So 
also  a  piece  of  wax  or  stearine  may  l>e  full  of  dirty  par¬ 
ticles;  hut  if  a  bit  of  the  w  ax  or  stearine  be  melted  into 
a  globule,  and  so  dropped  into  a  supersaturated  saline 
solution,  it  may  not  act  as  a  nucleus,  because  the  sur¬ 
face  may  consist  of  pure  w  ax  or  stearine.  Catharization 
is  the  act  of  cleaning  the  surface  of  such  alien  matter, 
and  the  surface  so  cleaned  is  said  to  he  catharized.  As 
everything  exposed  to  the  air  or  the  touch  takes  more 
or  less  a  deposit  or  film  of  foreign  matter,  substances 
may  be  conveniently  classed  as  catharized  or  vneafhar- 
ized,  according  as  they  have  been  cleansed  or  not.  And 
it  is  not.  perhaps,  taking  too  much  license  with  lan¬ 
guage  to  extend  the  term  catharized ,  denoting,  as  it 
does,  the  condition  of  pure  surface,  to  those  substances 
whose  surface  has  not  required  the  process.  Thus,  a 
flint-stone  in  the  rough  lias  an  nncatharized  surface, 
hut  split  it,  anil  the  inner  surface  of  the  pieces  will  for 
a  time  be  clean.  Referring  to  the  diflnition  of  nucleus 
above  given,  substances,  with  reference  to  this  defini¬ 
tion,  may  he  divided  into  nuclear  substances  and  non¬ 
nuclear.  The  nuclear  are  those  that  may  per  re  become 
nuclei.  The  non-nuclear  are  those  that  have  not  that 
quality.  The  nuclear  substances  would  seem  to  he  very 
few,  the  larger  number  of  natural  substances  ranking 
under  the  other  division.  Nuclear  substances  are 
those  vapors  and  oily  and  other  liquids  that  form 
thin  films  on  the  surfaces  of  liquids  and  solids:  and, 
generally,  all  substances  in  the  form  of  films,  and  only 
in  that  form.  Thus  a  stick  of  tallow,  chemically  clean, 
will  not  act,  but  a  film  of  it  will  act  powerfully.  A 
second  class  of  nuclear  bodies  are  permanently  porous 
substances,  such  as  charcoal,  coke,  pumice,  Ac.  The 
action  ol  these  is  chiefly  confined  to  vaporous  solutions, 
and  if  catharized  having  no  power  of  separating  salts 
from  their  supersaturated  solutions.  Under  the  non-nu- 
clear,  forming  by  far  the  larger  class  of  substances,  are 
glass,  the  metals,  Ac.,  while  their  surfaces  are  chemi¬ 
cally  clean.  A  niong  the  non-nuclear  substances  w  ill  lie 
found  air;  for  its  ascribed  nuclear  character  is  due,  not 
to  itself,  hut  to  the  nuclear  particles  of  w  hich  it  is  the 
vehicle.  If  air  he  filtered  through  cotton-wool  it  loses 
its  apparent  nuclear  character  :  so  also  it  heated  When 
a  catharized  body  is  placed  in  a  supersaturated  solu¬ 
tion,  such  solution  adheres  to  it  as  a  whole;  luit  if  such 
body  be  non -catharized,  the  gas  or  va|  or  or  salt  of  the 
solution,  adheres  to  it  more  strongly  than  the  liquid 
portion,  and  lienee  there  is  a  reparation.  A11  active  or 
non-catharized  surface  is  one  contaminated  with  a  film 
of  foreign  matter,  which  filmy  condition  is  necessary 
to  that  Hose  adhesion  which  brings  about  the  nuclear 
action:  for  it  can  be  shown  that  an  oil,  for  example,  is 
non-nuclear  in  the  form  of  a  lens  or  globule,  but  pow¬ 
erfully  nuclear  in  the  form  of  a  film. 

Nueces,  (nwa’ses,)  in  Texas,*  S.  co  ,  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Area,  al»t.  3,200  sq.  m  The  Nueces 
River,  from  which  the  name  is  derived,  forms  its  N. 
boundary:  tin*  Laguna  del  Madre  washes  its  E  border, 
and  is  separated  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a  long 
narrow  island.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  the  soil 
sandy  and  poor,  excepting  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river. 
('ap.  Corpus  Christ i  Pop.  3,975. 

Nut  Husli.  in  North  Carolina ,  a  township  ot  Warren 
co. ;  pop-  2,430. 

Nut  ter’s,  in  Maryland,  a  dist.  of  Wicomico  co .;p.  $70. 

Nye,  in  Nevada ,  a  co.,  cap.  Silver  Park  ;  pop.  1,087. 
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ample  vowel  sen,-.,  inTlfo  Kngl^l'^'dphll,*^  Ac- 1  C°'’  abt'  5  ®'W‘  °f  Exira:  P°P'  0f  tovn»-|Oak'vlHe,  ill  Missouri,  a  village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  a'jt. 

guage  it  take.  a  position "between  a  anV'relu-^  rpnp’ a*'*'*^  Mich'9an>  a  post-township  of  Kent  co. ;  Oakville,  in  A'  (Wiiii,  a  village  of  Union  co.,  abt. 

seuts  at  least  six  different  Rounds ;  as,  for  instance  the  u  is Ai.a  V  u-  ...  180  in.  \\  .8.  W.  of  Raleigh 

long  intonation,  as  iu  moan,  tunc,  ffoW;  the  shores,  Miial  |  ^3^tn^,\v°l>jfIs' oTst  *Lo?iis*V"  °f  Frankli“  «>•.  ‘ . 

as  heard  m  cot,  doelge,  sod  ;  »* «*.*n»ni  i.ir«  l  .. . .  ....  ~  .  ..  _  _  V-  UJ_  ■  OT  Sl*  L*oul8- 


t-villuge  and  township 
by  N.  of  Albany;  pop. 


,  -  -  a  sound  like  the  French  ou, j  Oak  in  New  York  »  n, 

p zzp<,pK;  \  %  °inzi x?  r<*r m- w- 

heard'long  in  ‘^S^JESJtTJS!  "rh? C, iVfiS  ^ XW"8'  °f  ^  C°”  •*  * 

fm,?JanorSi»r„thlf  I,e'te,r-  «  (iwKcron.  or  littleo)  an.l  *  OaUfielcl.in  Wncmuin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 

to  liTshort  and  the'Ianer’tr  '  W"8  *'!>■* \aU  >. t !  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  abt.  0  m.  S  W.  of  Fond  du  Lac  ;  pop.  of 

to  the  snort,  and  the  latter  to  the  long  pronunciation  township  abt  1  S00  ‘  1 

of  this  letter  in  other  countries  and  later  times.  Among  Oak  lipid  Centre,  in  Wisconsin  a  post-villase  of 
‘  it  *!"?,“  ®-vnil,°I  ,n<iicative  "f  triple  lime,  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  abt.  12  m.  S.W.  of  Fo^iddnLnc  * 
HZZ  o  V  !  ,e  ternary  or  number  3,  is  the  most  j  Oak  Glen,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township 

perfei  t  of  numbers,  and,  accordingly,  best  described  by  of  Steele  co  abt  3->  m  w  S  IV  of  It  •!,  ,  i 

a«rde,  the  most  perfect  figure.  In  music,  the  O,  or  tow  nship  abt.  UW.  Hochester;  pop.  of 

Oak  Grove,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Benton  co 
pop.  abt.  2.400. 

Oak  Grove,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Christian 
co.,  abt.  210  m.  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Oak  Grove,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township 
ol  Anoka  co.,  abt.  10  in.  N.  of  Anoka:  pop.  of  township 
,  ,  .  . . . -.  .  abt.  800. 

K,  n  ti  M  T1  n.n-  s(' n  p  t  to  t  is,  0  signifies  nptimut ;  Oak  Grove,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co 

as  B  O  JL- Ileo  Optimo  Maximo.  As  a  numeral,  0  abt.  21  m  S.K.  of  Independence.  ' 

signified  lOnmong  the  Greeks;  in  Middle  Latin  it  signi-  Oak  Grove,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  town- 

ship  of  Dodge  co.,  al>t.  40  m.  N.  K.  of  Jackson  ;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  3,000.—  A  township  of  Pierce  co  :  vod 
abt.  500.  F  F 

Oak 'ham,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-township  of  Wor¬ 
cester  co.:  pop.  abt.  1,200. 


i  ys.  i  Up.  ui  v.  ju  music,  uie  u,  or 

circle,  is  a  note  which  the  English  style  a  semibreve, 
the  French  a  rood,  and  the  Italians  circolo.  In  Irish 
family  nomenclature,  the  letter  O  followed  by  an  elision, 
thus  O',  and  used  as  a  prefix  to  certain  names,  signifies 
son  of.  and  in  this  sense  corresponds  with  tbo  Gaelic 
Me  or  Mac,  and  the  English  prefix  of  bastardy  Fit;; 
ns.  O’Brien,  son  of  Hrien  ;  O'Donnell,  son  of  Donnell 
Donald,  Ac. 


fi-d  11 ;  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  1 1.000.  In  pharmacy 
0  is  a  contraction  for  Ov! arias,  a  pint  or  pound  fluid; 
and  in  chronology,  O.S.  and  N.S.  stand  for  Old  and  New 
Style.  In  modern  arithmetic,  it  is  used  for  the  cipher, 
aud  represents  nothing. 

O,  interj.  An  exclamation  employed  in  calling  or  directly 

addressing  a  person,  or  impersonated  object ; _ used 

also  as  all  impassioned  exclamation  indicative  of  desire 
grief,  surprise,  pain,  ecstasy,  and  the  like. 

Odearl  and  O  dear  me!  [Corrupted  from  It.  O  Dio 
mio!  O  my  God !]  Exclamations  expressive  of  various 
emotions,  as  those  of  fear,  surprise,  regret,  consterna¬ 
tion,  pain,  Ac. 

O.  n.  A  circle  or  oval  ;  something  presenting  the  form 
of  the  letter  0. — Shales. 

Oaf.  (of,)  n.  [A  corruption  of  elf,  q.  v]  A  changeling ;  a 

foolish  child  left  by  fairies  in  the  place  of  another. _ A 

dolt  ;  a  dunderhead;  an  idiot ;  a  clodhopper  ;  a  gaby. 

Oafish. a.  Doltish;  stupid;  dull;  thickheaded;  idiotic- 
resembling  an  oaf.  * 

Oafishness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  oafish- 
stupidity;  mental  dulness. 

Oa  Im.  (Yahoo,  or  Woahoo,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands ; 
lait.  21°  20’  N..  Lou.  157°  37’  W. ;  it  is  40  ui.  long,  and  20 
m.  broad ;  pop.  19.126. 

Oajaea.  or  Oaxaca,  or  Guaxaca,  (to a-ha’ka.)  a  state  of 
Mexico,  having  Vera  Cruz  on  tin?  N.,  Tehuantepec  on 
the  E.,  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  tile  S.,  and  La  Puebla 


the  W.  It  lies  between  lo°40'aml  ls°20'  N.,  and  Lon.  04°  Oakland,  ii 
15'  and  98°  15’  YV\  Area,  abt.  31,822  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Al-  pop.  silt  132. 


Oak  Hill,  ill  Illinois,  a  village  of  Lake  co.,  abt.  32  m. 
N  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Oak  Hill,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co., 
abt.  3o  ni.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

Oak  Hill,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  abt. 
S.S.W.  of  Columbus. 

Oak  laml.  a  village  of  Oxford  co.,  Upper  Canada,  abt. 
8  in.  S.  of  Brantford. 

Oakland,  in  California,  a  city  of  Alameda  co..  on  San 
Francisco  Bay,  opposite  San  Francisco;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 
Oakland,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Coles  co.,  abt. 
95  ni.  E.  by  S.  of  Springfield.  —  A  township  of  Schuyler 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Oakland,  in  Lnoa ,  a  village  of  Dubuque  co.,  abt.  20  m, 
\V  .  by  N.  of  Dubuque.  —  A  township  of  Franklin  co. ; 
pop.  318. —  A  township  of  Louisa  co.;  pop.  577. 
Oakland,  in  Maryland,  a  post- village  of  Alleghany  co, 
abt.  54  m.  W.S.W.  of  Cumberland. 

Oakland,  in  Michigan,  a  S. E.  co  of  the  lower  penin¬ 
sula;  area,  abt.  900  gq.  m.  Hirers.  Clinton,  Shiawassee, 
Flint,  and  Rouge  or  Red  rivers.  Surface,  diversified; 
soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Pontiac,  fbp.  abt.  65,000. 
—  A  post-township  of  the  above  co. :  pop.  al»t.  1,400. 

’in  Minnesota,  a.  township  of  Freeborn  co. ; 


varado,  Bio  Grande,  and  Verde.  Surface,  much  diversi-  Oakland,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  La  Clede  co., 
fied  :  soil,  exceedingly  fertile.  Prod.  Wheat,  indigo, |  abt.  48  m.  S.W.  of  Rolla. 

cotton,  sugar,  honey,  cocoa,  plantains,  Sic.  Cochineal  Oak'Iand,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Livingston 


forms  au  important  item  among  the  exports.  Pop 
601,850. 

Oajaca,  a  city,  cap.  of  the  above  state,  abt.  210  m.  S.S.E. 
of  Mexico;  Lat.  17°  3'  N.,  Lon.  97°  15'  W. ;  pop.  26,000. 

Oak,  (ok,)  n.  [A.  S.  dc,  a oc.\  ( Hot .)  See  Quercus. 

Oak.  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Mills  co. ;  pop.  585. 

Oak'  appl<k,  n.  A  spongy  excrescence  found  upon  the 
twigs  of  the  Quercu *  pedunculuta.  It  is  formed  by  the 
puncture  of  a  cynips.  and  rises  rapidly,  being  usually 
spheroidal  in  form,  and  about  one  to  two  inches  in 
diameter.  The  oak-apple  must  not  be  confounded  with 
those  beautiful  little  excrescences  so  common  on  the 
underside  of  the  leaves  of  the  oak,  and  known  by  the 
names  of  galls  and  spangles.  They  are  also  produced  by 
the  puncture  of  different  species  of  cynips.  The  oak- 
apple  has  some  resemblance  to  the  bedeguar  of  the 
eglantine,  but  is  not  so  rough  and  fibrous  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  Oak  apples  are  very  astringent, containing  tannic  | 
acid,  and  are  used  both  for  making  ink  and  for  dyeing 
and  graining. 

On  k- bark,  n.  The  bark  of  the  oak-tree,  used  in  tan¬ 
ning,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Oak  ('reek,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post- village  and  township 
of  Milwaukee  co..  abt.  90  m.  E.  of  Madison;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  4,000. 

Otik'dale,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Howard  co.;  pop.  109. 

Onk  <lnlc.  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Washington  co.; 
p  >p.  abt.  400. 

Oak 'dale,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Shelby  co.,  abt.  10 
rn.  N.  of  JefTerson  City. 

Oaken,  ( dk’n ,)  a.  [A.  S.  cecen .]  Made  of  oak,  or  con¬ 
sisting  of  oak  ;  composed  of  branches  of  oak;  as,  an 
oaken  cudgel. 

Oake'sia,  n.  [From  W.  Oakes  of  New  England  ] 

(Pot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Juglandacete.  O.  con - 
radi,  the  Plymouth  Crow  berry,  is  a  low,  bushy,  tufted 
shrub  about  1  foot  high,  common  in  some  parts  of  the 
Northern  States.  I 

Oak  Hold,  in  Iowa,  a  post- village  and  township  ofj**31*4  ^ 


co.,  abt.  250  in.  W.  of  Albany. 

Oakland,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  abt.  16 
in.  S.  of  Xenia. —  A  village  of  Fuirtield  co.,  abt.  12  m.  S. 
W.  of  Lancaster. 

Oakland,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  and  precinct  of 
Douglas  co.,  abt.  18  in.  N.  of  Roseburg  ;  pop.  of  precinct 
abt.  500. 

Oakland,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Butler  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,2U0. — A  township  of  Susquehanna  co. ;  pop 
abt.  ,  a -  «  ..  a. 


abt.  700. —  A  township  of  Venango  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Oakland,  in  Rhode  Island ,  a  village  of  Providence  co., 
abt.  25  in.  N.W.  of  Providence. 

Oakland,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Jefferson 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  495. 

Oakland,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Morgan  co. 
abt  28  m.  N.  of  Winchester. 

Oakland  College,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Clai¬ 
borne  co.,  abt.  70  in.  S.W.  ol  Jackson. 

Oak 'ley.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Macon  co.,  abt. 
m.  E.  of  Decatur. 

Oak  ling,  w.  A  young  oak. 

Oak'-opening.  «.  A  forest  glade,  free  from  under¬ 
wood.  (American) 

Oak  OrVliard,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Orleans 
co.,  abt.  40  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Rochester. 

Oak  Ore  hard  <’retkk,  in  New  York,  rises  in  Genesee 
co.,  and  flowing  a  general  N.  course,  euters  Lake  Ontario 
from  Orleans  co. 

Oak'-pnper,  n.  Paper-hangings  stained  and  grained 
in  imitation  of  oak-wood. 

Oak-pru'ner,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Stenocorus. 

Oak  Npriiijg,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Davis  co.,  abt. 
85  ni.  S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Oak'toii,  in  Illinois ,  a  village  of  Massac  co.,  abt.  20  m. 
W.  by  S.  of  Golcoiida. 

Oak  ii  ill,  n.  [A.S.  tecemba ,  from  camb .]  Refuse  of 
tow;  the  substance  of  old  ropes  untwisted  and  pulled 
into  loose  hemp,  employed  for  caulking,  Ac. 
ak'ville.  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co., 


Oak'ville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Otsego  co.,  about 
70  m.  W  of  Albany. 

Oak  ville,  iu  Texas,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Live  Oak 
co.,  abt.  88  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Sun  Antonio. 

Oak'villc,  in  rtr^ifitu,  a  post-village  of  Appomattox 
co.,  abt.  10:s  in.  W.  of  Richmond. 

Oak  y,  a.  Firm;  strong;  tough;  resembling  oak.  (r.) 

Oar.  See  page  1855. 

Oared,  (ord,)  a.  Equipped  with  oars;— chiefly  used 
colloquially,  and  in  composition;  as, a  four -oared  racing- 
pifi- 

Oar '-footed,  a.  Possessing  feet  that  may  bo  used  as 
oars;  —  said  of  certain  animals. 

OarVmiin,  n.;  j>l.  Oarsmen.  One  who  rows;  one  who 
tugs  at  an  oar. 

Oar'y,  a.  Having  the  form,  use,  or  character  of  an  oar. 

Oa  sis,  n.;  pi.  Oases  [Gr.:  in  Stralio,  auasix,  probably 
from  Ar.  wah,  wonderful,  excellent.]  A  fertile  spot  in 
a  sandv,  bleak,  or  barren  desert,  —  particularly  applied 
to  such  spots  watered  by  springs  in  the  deserts  of  Libya, 
Egypt,  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  (See  Eoypt.)  Three 
of  these  solitary  places  in  the  deserts  of  Libya  were 
celebrated  in  ancient  history  under  this  name,  —  the 
Greater  Oasis,  according  to  Herodotus  (B.  c.  484-468), 
seven  days’ journey  W.  of  Thebes;  the  Ammonium,  the 
site  of  the  famed  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  visited  by 
Alexander  III.  (tin*  Great),  ».  c.  333,  with  its  celebrated 
oracle;  and  the  Lesser  Oasis.  Juvenal  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  person  I  vanished  to  one  of  these  soli¬ 
tary  places,  iu  the  sandy  deserts  of  Libya,  in  94.  Tima- 
sius,  the  master-general  of  Theodosius  1  ,  was  banished 
by  Eutropiiis  to  the  Oasis,  in  396.  Nestorius,  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  was  also  transferred  from  Petra  to  the 
Oasis,  in  435.  The  Oases  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
Arabs  iu  943,  and  were  visited  by  Poncet  iu  1698,  by 
Browne  iu  1792,  by  Horneinaiiii  in  1798, and  by  Calliaud 
in  1819. 


Fig.  1977. — temple  of  jupiter  ammon,  (Oasis  of  Si  wah.) 


abt.  35  m.  S.W.  by  W.  of  Detroit. 
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Oa'sitt,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Waushara  co.,  abt.  30  m.  N.W.  of  Sacramento. 

OhnI,  Ost,  Oust,  and  Ooust,  n.  A  malt-kiln.  (R.) 

Oat,  ( ot ,)  n.  [A.S  ata,  ate.]  The  common  name,  chiefly 
used  in  the  plural,  of  the  genus  Arena,  (q.  v.)  The 
species  Arena  saliva,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties, 
is  used  for  feeding  horses. 

Oat'-Cftke,  n  A  cake  made  of  oaf-meal ;  —  a  favorite 
article  of  food  among  the  Scots  Highlanders. 

Oaten,  ( bVu ,)  a.  Made  of  oat  meal ;  as,  oaten  bread. 

— Consisting  of  an  oat  straw  or  stem;  as,  an  oaten  pipe. 

“  When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws.” — Shalu. 

Oalli.  See  page  1855. 

Oat  Ii  '-break!  ns?,  n.  Perjury;  violation  of  an  oath. 
Oat'laml,  in  Virginia ,  a  village  of  Loudoun  co.,  abt.  150 
N.  of  Richmond 

Oat'-nialt,  n.  Malt  made  of  oats. 

Oat'-meal,  n.  The  meal  of  crushed  and  pulverized 
oats  ;  as,  oat-meal  porridge. 

(Bot.)  See  Pawicum. 

Ob.  A  Latin  preposition,  denoting,  in  its  primary  significa¬ 
tion,  before;  ahead;  in  front;  and  hence,  toward;  against. 
In  another  sense,  it  expresses  reversed  or  backward. 

Obad i 'ah,  (Book  of.)  (Script.)  One  of  the  minor 
prophets,  and  the  shortest  hook  of  the  Old  Testament, 
consisting  only  <>f  21  verses.  Respecting  the  life  and 
circumstances  of  the  author  nothing  is  certainly  known; 
but  in  all  probability  the  prophecy  was  delivered  be¬ 
tween  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans  (b.  c 
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588),  and  the  destruction  of  Idumea,  which  took  place  a 
few  years  later;  consequently ,  he  was  partly  contem¬ 
porary  with  Jeremiah.  The  almost  verbal  agreement 
between  the  first  eight  verses  of  this  hook  and  a  portion 
of  Jeremiah’s  prophecy  (ch.  xl.  19)  has  led  to  the  opinion 
that  the  former  had  been  borrowed  from  the  latter;  but 
the  more  probable  view  (from  comparison  of  the  two 
passages)  seems  to  be  that  Jeremiah  is  indebted  to 
Obadiah.  Evvald  is  of  opinion  that  both  writers  copied 
from  some  earlier  prophet.  The  subjects  of  the  prophecy 
are  the  judgments  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  ldumeans  on 
account  of  their  wanton  and  cruel  conduct  towards  the 
Jews  at  the  time  of  the  Chaldean  invasion  ;  and  the 
restoration  of  the  latter  from  captivity.  The  book  may 
thus  fitly  be  divided  into  two  parts:  t  lie  first  containing 
a  reprehension  of  the  pride,  self-confidence,  and  unfeel¬ 
ing  cruelty  of  the  ldumeans,  and  definite  predictions 
of  their  destruction  (1-16)  ;  the  latter  promising  that  the 
Jews  shall  not  only  be  restored  to  theirown  land,  but  pos¬ 
sess  the  territories  of  the  surrounding  nations,  especially 
that  of  Idumea  (11-21).  The  book  is  characterised  by 
animation,  regularity,  and  perspicuity. 

O'ban.  a  small  seaport-town  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle, 
on  the  bay  of  Oban.  61  in.  N.YV.  of  Glasgow  ;  p<^.2,000. 

Obbl  iga  to.  a.  [It.]  (  Mus.)  See  Obligato. 

OUx'la  viite,  a.  [06  and  clavate.]  {Hot.)  Clavate  by 
inversion. 

©boom pressed,  (-prcst\)  a.  ( Bot .)  Compressed  in 
a  manner  contrary  to  the  customary  one. 

Obcon'ic,  Obron'ical,  a.  [06  and  conic.]  {Bot.) 
Inversely  conical. 

Obcor'date.  a.  [Fr.  obcordc.]  (Bot.)  Inversely  heart- 
shaped.  i.  e.,  with  the  broad  end  forming  the  apex. 

©b'duraoy,  w.  Quality  of  being  obdurate;  obstinacy 
in  will;  invincible  hardness  of  heart ;  impenitence  that 
cannot  be  subdued  ;  inflexible  persistency  in  sin. 

Ob  durate,  a.  [Lat.  obduratus.  from  obduro — ob.  and 
duro ,  to  harden.]  Hardened  in  heart;  made  proof 
against  good  or  favor;  stubborn;  unyielding;  inflexi¬ 
ble;  persisting  obstinately  in  sin  or  impenitence;  stu In¬ 
born  in  evil. —  Made  hard;  harsh;  rugged;  rough; 
stiff ;  as,  an  obdurate  consonant,  an  obdurate  metal. 

Ob'dursitely,  adv.  With  obduracy;  with  obstinate 
impenitence;  stubbornly;  inflexibly;  persistently. 

Oh'tl ura teiipss,  n.  Obduracy;  stubborn  in  peni¬ 
tence;  fixed  persistence  in  evil. 

O'beah,  O  bi,  ©'by,  ii.  A  kind  of  occult  worship,  or 
necromantic  ceremony,  practised  among  the  negroes  in 
the  West  Indies. 

©'bed.  ‘  (Script.)  The  son  of  Boaz  and  Ruth,  and  grand¬ 
father  of  David. 

Obe'd  fence,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  obedientia.]  Act  of  obey¬ 
ing,  or  quality  of  being  obedient;  compliance  with  a 
command,  prohibition,  or  known  law  and  rule  of  duty 
prescribed;  the  performance  of  what  is  required  or 
enjoined  by  authority,  or  the  abstaining  from  what  is  pro¬ 
hibited,  in  compliance  with  the  command  given  thereto. 

Obe'dieiit,  a.  [Lat.  obedient,]  Yielding  compliance 
with  commands,  orders,  or  injunctions;  performing 
what  is  required,  or  abstaining  from  what  is  forbidden  ; 
dutiful;  submissive  to  restraint  and  control;  subservient. 

Obedien'tial,  a.  [Fr.  obtdienciel.]  In  compliance 
with  command  or  injunction,  (it.) 

Obe'diently,  adv.  With  obedience;  in  an  obediential 
manner  ;  with  due  submission  to  commands  or  authority. 

Obeisance,  ( o-bd'sans ,)  n.  [Fr.  obtissance ,  from  Lat. 
obedientia ,  from  obedire ,  to  obey.]  A  how  or  courtesy  ; 
an  act  of  reverence  made  by  all  inclination  of  the  body 
or  knee;  a  genuflexion:  an  expression  of  respect. 

Obei'sant,  a.  Disposed  to  obey;  reverent;  submis¬ 
sive:  respectful. 

©belis'eal,  a.  Presenting  the  shape  of  an  obelisk. 

Ob'elisk,  to.  [I  ,at.  obditcut ;  Gr.  obeliskos ,  dim.  of 
obelox ,  a  pointed  pillar.]  (Arch.)  A  tall  4-sided  pillar, 
gradually  tapering  as  it  rises,  and  cut  off  at  the  top  in 
the  form  of  a  flat  pyramid.  The  Egyptian  O.  may  be 
described  as  large  stones  of  quadrilateral  form,  dimin¬ 
ishing  from  the  base  upwards,  till,  within  about  a  tenth 
of  the  height,  the  sides  converge  to  a  point.  The  width 
of  the  base  is  usually  about  a  tenth  of  the  height,  to 
that  part  where  the  sides  begin  to  converge;  they  are 
commonly  formed  from  a  single  stone,  mostly  of  granite. 
—  Pliny  (23-79)  mentions  two  that  stood  before  the 
temple  in  Alexandria;  one,  Cleopatra’s  Needle,  is  still 
in  existence  (see  Fig.  82),  and  bears  the  name  of  Raineses 
II.,  who  flourished  b.c.  1360.  The  Emperor  Augustus  (b. 
c.  31— a.  d.  14)  removed  several  from  Egypt  to  Koine, 
and  succeeding  emperors  following  his  example,  48  in 
all  were  transported.  Four  of  these  were  restored  and 
set  up  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  (1585-90).  Another  was  set 
up  by  Innocent  X.  in  1651 ;  another,  by  Alexander  VII. 
in  1667  ;  and  one  for  Pius  VII.  in  1822.  An  obelisk, 
removed  by  the  French  from  Luxor,  was  erected  in  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  Paris,  Oct.  25,  1836. 

(Printing.)  Same  as  Dagger,  q.  v. 

— v.  a.  To  mark  or  designate  with  an  obelisk. 

©b  elize,  v.  a.  To  mark  with  an  obelus  ;  to  point  out 
as  doubtful. 

©b'elus,  to.  ;  pi.  Obeli.  [Lat. ;  Gr.  obelox ,  a  spit.]  (Print¬ 
ing.)  A  mark,  thus  — ,  or  — so  termed  from  its  resem¬ 

blance  to  a  needle.  It  was  used  in  old  editions  of  the 
classics  to  point  out  suspected  readings.  The  common 
use  of  the  line  —  in  modern  writing  is  to  mark  the  place 
of  a  break  in  the  sense,  where  it  is  suspended,  or  where 
there  is  an  ungrammatical  transition  ;  but  a  paragraph 
introduced  where  the  sense  is  suspended,  is  more  prop¬ 
erly  marked  by  the  sign  of  a  parenthesis. 

©'berlaud,  a  portion  of  Switzerland,  generally  called 
The  Bernese  Oberland,  and  consisting  of  portions  of 
the  three  cantons  of  Berne,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden  ; 
in  a  more  limited  sense  it  only  embraces  the  three 


adjacent  valleys  of  Grindelwald,  Hasli,  Lauterbrunnen. 

©'berliai,  in  Ohio,  a  town  of  Lorain  co..  abt.  33  m.  S.W. 
of  Cleveland.  It.  is  the  seat  of  an  eminent  collegiate 
institution,  founded  in  1834  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
economical  education  by  combining  manual  labor  with 
study.  In  1879,  Obehlin  College  had  over  1,000  stu¬ 
dents,  and  a  faculty  of  over  30  professors.  Pop.  4,500. 

©  oeron.  ( Medixral  Myth.)  The  king  of  the  fairies. 
W  ielaud's  beautiful  poem,  and  Weber  s  romantic  opera 
of  this  name,  the  Midsummer  Might's  Dream,  and  innu¬ 
merable  other  poems  and  tales  of  which  he  is  the  hero, 
have  made  the  name  of  O.  so  familiar,  that  it  will  be  un¬ 
necessary  to  do  more  in  this  place  than  to  state  the 
origin  of  the  fable.  The  name  O.  first  appears  in  the  old 
French  fabliaux  of  lition  of  Bordeaux ;  it  is  identical 
with  Auberon,  or  Alberon,  the  first  syllable  of  which  is 
nothing  more  than  the  old  German  word  All*,  elf  or 
fairy,  which  in  the  Heldenbuch  and  other  old  German 
poems  is  expressed  variously  by  Alberichor  Alban.  His 
wife’s  name  was  Titunia,  or  Mab,  whose  powers  have 
been  so  beautifully  depicted  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

©bese',  a.  (From  ob,  and  edere ,  eturn,  to  eat.]  Exces¬ 
sively  embonpoint  ;  extremely  corpulent ;  gross;  stout; 
fat ;  fleshy. 

Obes  ity,  ©bese'ness,  n.  [Fr.  obisiti;  Lat.  obesitas.] 
Fatness,  or  excess  ol  the  adipose  tissue.  All  persons  as 
they  advance  in  life  become  lat,  either  generally  or  in 
part ;  some  show  it  externally  in  the  fulness  and  round¬ 
ness  of  their  limbs  and  body,  and  the  general  expansion 
of  their  frames;  others  remain  externally  the  same 
spare,  attenuated  persons  in  advanced  life  they  were 
in  youth,  though  the  tatty  deposit  may  have  taken 
place  internally.  It  would  seem  also  that  a  tendency 
to  obesity  is  hereditary  in  somecases;  and  iu  such  cases 
it  results  in  all  probability  from  some  peculiarity 
of  the  organism  which  interferes  with  the  proper  oxi¬ 
dation  of  ingested  material,  such  as  a  disproportion  be¬ 
tween  the  lung  capacity  and  the  fat-forming  processes. 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  best  method  of  prevent¬ 
ing  and  removing  obesity;  all.  however,  insist  on  the 
great  principle  of  avoiding  farinaceous,  oily,  and  saccha¬ 
rine  iugesta  in  every  forui  ;  and  when  discretion  is  used, 
great  advantage  sometimes  accrues  from  this  plan  to 
the  patient.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  much  evil  may 
arise  from  the  adoption  of  a  disciplinary  diet  miwatched 
by  a  physiological  observer;  and  this  especially  applies 
to  the  rapid  reduction  of  obesity  iu  those  who  are  hered¬ 
itarily  predisposed  to  it. 

©bey,  (o-6d',)  v.  a.  [Fr.  obtir  ;  Lat.  obedire — ob,  and  au- 
dirt,  to  hear.]  To  hearken,  listen,  or  attend  to;  to  com¬ 
ply  with,  as  the  commands,  instructions,  or  injunctions 
of  a  superior,  or  with  the  requirements  of  law  ;  to  yield 
submission  to.  —  To  be  subject  to  or  ruled  by  ;  to  submit 
to  the  government,  direction,  or  control  of. 

“  Afric  and  India  shall  bis  power  obey.”  —  Milton. 

— To  yield  to  the  impulse,  power,  or  operation  of;  as,  a 
ship  obeys  her  rudder. 

©beyer,  (< o-bd’er ,)  n.  lie  who,  or  that  which,  yields 
obedience. 

©bey'ingfly,  adv.  Submissively;  obediently;  subser¬ 
viently. 

©'bey's  River,  in  Tennessee,  enters  Cumberland  River 
from  Overton  co.  Length,  abt.  100  m. 

Obfus'cate,  ©flus'enie,  v.  a.  [Prefix  ob,  and  fus- 
care,  to  make  dark;  Fr.  ojfusque.r .]  To  obscure;  to 
darken  ;  to  dim;  to  cloud.  —  To  confuse;  to  daze;  to  be¬ 
wilder  ;  to  make  heavy  or  stupid. 

“  A  gentleman  slightly  obfuscated  with  wine.” —  Hazlitt. 

Obfuseat  ion,  n.  [Lat.  obfuscatio.]  Act  of  darken¬ 
ing  or  confusing;  state  of  being  darkened,  or  bewil¬ 
dered. 

O  bi,  ©by,  or  ©b,  a  large  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  rising 
by  two  8ource8on  the  N.W.side  of  the  Little  Altai  moun¬ 
tains,  near  the  frontiers  of  China,  Lat.  51°  N.,  Lon.  89° 
E.,  aud  after  a  N.VV.  course  of  2,700  in.  falling  into  the 
Gulf  of  Obi,  near  Lat.  67°  N.,  Lon.  72°  E.  —  The  Gulf 
of  Obi  is  a  long  inlet  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  450  m.  long, 
by  100  m.  broad. 

©bidos,  (o-bee'doce,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  Lat.  1°  50' 
S.,  Lon.  55°  18'  W.  It  is  situated  on  the  Amazons  at  the 
head  of  its  tide-water,  is  regularly  built,  and  carries  on 
an  extensive  trade  in  cotton  and  cocoa.  Pop.  6,000. 

©bim'bricstfle,  u.  [06,  and  imbricato.]  (Bot.)  Hav¬ 
ing  the  imbrication  depending  downward. 

O  bion,  in  Tennessee,  a  river  formed  by  the  union  of 
sever  al  branches  in  Oldon  co.,  and  flowing  S.W.,  enters 
the  Mississippi  River  from  Dyer  co. 

—  A  N.W.  co.,  adjoining  Kentucky  on  the  N.,  intersected 
by  the  Obion  river,  and  numerous  smaller  streams; 
area ,  about  500  sq.  m.  Surface ,  nearly  level;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Troy.  Pop.  15,584,  of  which  2,182  are  col¬ 
ored. 

Obisg»o,  (o-bees'po.)  [Sp.,  a  bishop.]  A  river  of  the  Isth¬ 
mus  of  Panama,  flowing  into  the  Chagres  River  near 
Cruces. 

©bit,  n.  (Lat.  obitus  —  obeo,  to  go  down,  to  sink,  to  die 
— ob.  and  eo,  itum,  to  go.]  Death;  demise;  decease. — 
Funeral  ceremonies. — A  funeral  service  for  the  dead  on 
the  anniversary  of  decease.  —  A  peculiar  length  of  slate. 

Post  ol dt.  [Lat.  post  obituin.]  After  death. 

Obi'ter,  adv.  [Lat.]  Incidentally  ;  casually  ;  in  pass¬ 
ing;  as,  obiter  dictum;  a  thing  incidentally  said. 

©bit'aal,  a.  [From  Lat.  obitus,  death.  See  Obit.]  Be¬ 
longing  or  having  reference  to  obits,  or  the  times  of 
celebration  of  funeral  ceremonies;  as,  obitual  days. 

I  Obit'narily,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  an  obituary. 

Obituary .  n.  [Vr.obituaire,  from  Lat.  obitus.  death.]  An 
account  of  a  person  or  persons  deceased;  that  which  is 
caused  by  the  obit  or  death  of  any  one,  especially  a 
public  announcement  of  a  person’s  decease,  accoinpa- 
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nied  by  a  brief  biographical  notice  of  his  life  aud  (fliar- 
acter. 

(Reel.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  list  of  the 
dead,  or  a  register  of  the  days  set  apart  for  obitual  sol¬ 
emnizations  and  services. 

©b jeet,  n.  [O  Fr.;  Fr.  objet :  Lat.  object  us,  from  objicin — 
ob,  and  jacio,  to  throw.J  That  whkh  is  put  against,  in 
the  way,  or  opposite;  that  about  which  any  power  or 
faculty  is  employed,  or  something  apprehended  or  pre 
sen  ted  to  the  mind  by  sensation  or  imagination.  —  That, 
to  which  the  mind  is  directed  for  accomplishment  or  at¬ 
tainment;  something  presented  to  the  senses,  or  the 
mind,  to  excite  emotion,  affection,  or  passion  ;  that  which 
is  produced,  influenced,  or  acted  on  by  something  else  ; 
end ;  aim  ;  ultimate  purpose. 

(Gram.)  That  to  which  activity  is  directed ;  that  which 
is  influenced  or  acted  by  something  else,  as  u  noun  or 
pronoun  governed  by  a  verb  or  pit-position. — Ctarke. 

(Metuph.)  Object  and  Subject,  Objective  and  Subjective , 
are  two  sets  of  correlative  terms  much  used  in  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  not  always  free  from  ambiguity.  In  philosophy 
there  is  a  grand  philosophical  distinction,  lying  at  the 
root  of  all  knowledge,  between  that  which  knows  (the 
subject)  and  that  which  is  known  (the  object)  The 
former  is  what  is  known  among  philosophers  as  the 
Ego.  or  conscious  mind;  the  latter,  as  the  Non  ego,  or 
that  which  is  known,  with  its  modes  and  properties. 
But  this  distinction,  though  at  first  sight  so  clear,  is  not 
without  its  ambiguities,  for  we  may  find  in  the  mind 
itself  both  the  object  and  subject  of  thought.  The 
feelings  and  emotions  of  the  mind  itself  may  become 
as  it  were  objectified  and  contemplated  by  the  ego. 
Hence,  8ir  William  Hamilton  proposes  that  “when  we 
wish  to  be  precise,  or  when  any  ambiguity  is  to  be 
dreaded,  we  should  employ,  on  the  one  hand,  either  the 
terms  subject-object,  or  subjective-object  (and  this  we 
could  again  distinguish  as  absolute  or  as  relative),  on 
the  other,  either  object-object ,  or  objective-object .”  The 
terms  subject  and  object  were,  for  a  long  period,  not 
sufficiently  discriminated  from  each  other.  Even  among 
the  philosophical  Greeks,  the  terms  hupoke.imenon  and 
antiheimnwn  were  used  ambiguously,  the  former  being 
used  by  Aristotle  to  signify  both  the  subjet  t  proper 
(id  in  quo)  and  the  object  proper  (id  circa  quod)  ;  while 
the  latter  he  uses  in  the  plural  to  signify  in  general  the 
various  kinds  of  opposites.  To  constitute  a  metaphysi¬ 
cal  object,  actual  existence  is  not  necessary  ;  it  is  enough 
that  it  is  conceived  by  the  subject  Nevertheless,  it  is 
customary  to  employ  the  term  objective  as  synonymous 
with  real,  so  that  a  thing  is  said  to  be  objectively  con¬ 
sidered  when  regarded  in  itself,  and  to  l*e  subjectively 
considered,  when  it  is  presented  in  its  relation  to  us. 

— v  a.  [Fr.  ohjecter ,  Lat.  objicio,  object  us  —  ob,  aud  Jacui.] 
To  throw  or  put  before;  to  cast  in  the  way  or  ugaiust; 
to  expose  prominently  to  view. 

“  Pallas  .  .  .  the  mist  objected,  and  condens'd  the  skies.”  —  Pope. 
— To  oppose;  to  present  in  opposition  ;  to  offer  opposingly ; 
—  with  to  or  against :  as,  to  object  to  the  evidence  of  a 
witne>s.  —  To  reproach  with;  to  hold  up  iu  censure;  — 
sometimes  with  to. 

“  He  gave  to  him  to  object  his  heinous  crime.”  —  Spenser. 

— v.  n.  To  oppose  iu  words  or  arguments;  to  offer  reasons 
against  ;  —  generally  followed  by  to;  as,  she  objects  to 
my  company. 

©bjeet-iflnss,  n.  (Optics.)  The  glass  in  a  telescope 
or  microscope  placed  at  the  end  oi  a  tube  next  the 
object.  See  Microscope. 

©bject'ify,  v.  a.  [Lat.  objectus,  and  /ucov,  to  make.] 
To  cause  to  become,  or  assume  the  character  of,  an  object, 
©bjectioil,  (-jek'shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat  objectio]  Act 
of  objecting.  —  That  which  is,  or  may  be,  put  forward 
in  opposition;  adverse  reason  or  argument;  reason 
existing,  though  not  offered,  against  a  measure  or  an 
opinion  ;  fault  found. — Cause  o!  trouble  or  difficulty,  (r.) 
©bjec  tionuble.  a.  Justly  open  to  objections ;  such 
as  may  be  liable  or  likely  to  be  objected  agaiust;  as,  au 
objection  aide  book  or  individual. 

©bjectist,  n.  A  person  learned  in  the  objective 
philosophy. 

©bject'ive,  a.  [Fr.  objectif]  Pertaining  or  having  ref¬ 
erence  to  an  object. 

(Metaph.)  Relating  to  whatever  is  exterior  to  the 
mind;  outward;  exterior;  extrinsic;  —  correlative  to 
subjective.  See  OBJECT. 

(Gram.)  Noting  the  case  which  follow’s  a  transitive 
verb  or  a  preposition  ;  accusative. 

Objective,  point.  (MU.)  A  point  of  concentration  for 
the  operations  of  an  army. 

— n.  The  object-glass  of  the  microscope  or  telescope. 

(Gram.)  The  objective  case. 

©bjeet'i  vely,  adv.  In  an  objective  manner, 
©bjeet'i  venetts,  n.  State,  relation,  or  condition  of 
being  objective. 

©b  jectS  v'ity,  n.  [Fr.  objectivitC.]  State  or  condition 
of  being  objective. 

©b 'jeetize,  v.  a.  To  make  an  object  of,  or  to  regard  as, 
or  place  in  the  position  of  an  object. 

Objectless,  a.  Without  au  object;  purposeless; 

aimless. 

©bjeet'or,  n.  One  who  objects;  one  who  raises  diffi¬ 
culties;  one  who  puts  forward  arguments  or  reasous 
against  a  proposition  or  measure. 

©bj ieient,  (-jish'yant,)  n.  [From  Lat.  objicere,  to  ob- 
ject.]  One  who  offers  objections  ;  an  objector. 

©bju  ration,  n.  [From  o6.and  Lat.  Jura  re,  to  swear.] 
A  binding  by  oath  or  adjuration. 

©bjnr'gate,  «.  a.  [From  ob,  and  Lat .  jurgare,  to 
quarrel.]  To  reprove:  to  scold;  to  chide;  to  rebuke. 
Objur^a'lion,  n.  [Lat.  objurgatio.]  Act  of  ohjur. 
gating;  reprehension;  reproof;  a  chiding. 
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Objurgatory,  a.  [Lat  ohjuvgafio.]  Administering 
oojurgntlou  or  reproof;  culpatory;  us,  a n  objurgatory 
lecture. 

Oblau  ceolate,  a.  [Prefix  ob,  aud lanceolate]  {Hot.) 
Inversely  lanceolate,  as  a  leaf. 

Oblate  •  a.  [I.at.  "Matas,  t to ui  **ffer o — ob ,  against,  and 
/ero,  latus,  to  near  J  {Geom.)  Flattened  «>r  shortened; 
-  a  term  applied  to  a  spheroid,  produced  by  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  a  semi-ellipsis  ai. out  its  shorter  diameter.  Or  this 
figure  is  the  earth,  aud  probably  all  the  planets,  having 
the  equatorial  diameter  greater  than  the  polar. 

—[Lat.  oblata x,  from  ojfr.ro,  to  otter. J  Ottered  up;  de¬ 
voted  ;  consecrated  ;  dedicated  ;  —  almost  wholly  used  ill 
the  titles  of  Roman  Catholic  orders 

— n.  ( Eccl .  Hist.)  In  the  K  >111.111  Catholic  Church  the 
term  Oblate  was  anciently  applied  to:  1.  A  person  who, 
on  embracing  the  monastic  *tate,  had  made  a  donation 
ol  all  his  goods  to  the  community.  2.  Oue  dedicated  to 
a  religious  order  by  his  parents  (rum  an  early  period  of 
lus  life.  3.  A  layman  residing  as  an  inmate  in  a  regular 
community,  t<>  which  he  had  assigned  hie  property  either 
in  perpetuity  or  lor  the  period  of  his  residence.  4.  A 
layman  who  had  made  donation,  uot  only  of  his  prop¬ 
erty,  but  his  person,  as  bondsman  to  a  monastic  com¬ 
munity. —  In  modem  times  the  Oblates  are  a  class  of 
religious  bodies,  which  differ  from  the  religious  orders 
strictly  so  called,  in  not  being  bound  by  the  solemn 
vows  of  the  religious  profession. 

Oblate'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  oblate. 

Ohla'liou,  n.  (  Fr. ;  Lat  ablatio,  from  ojfero,  oblatus , 
to  offer,  to  present.]  Anything  offered  or  presented  in 
worship,  rcvereuce,  or  sacred  ceremony;  a  sacrifice;  an 
offering. 

"  The  kind  oblation  of  a  falling  tear.”  —  Dryden. 

(Eccl.)  A  contribution  for  the  support  of  religious  ser¬ 
vices,  the  clergy,  and  the  poor,  in  the  times  of  the  early 
Christian  Church. 

Oblccta'tion,  n  [Lat .  oblectutio.)  The  act  of  grati¬ 
fying  exceedingly ;  delectation  ;  delight;  pleasure,  (r.) 

Oblijja  «l<>,  a  town  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  on  the 
1*. 1  rami  River,  near  Buenos  Ayres. 

Ob  ligate,  w.  a.  [Prefix  06,  and  Lat.  ligart,  to  bind; 
Fr.  obligrr.]  To  hold  by  a  constraining  force  or  motive ; 
to  cause  to  be  under  obligation.  —  To  bind  by  pledge, 
contract,  or  sense  of  duty;  to  hold  firmly  and  formally 
to  an  act,  implying  constraint. 

Obli  jsn't ion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  obligalio ,  from  obligo  — 
ob,  and  lign,  to  hind.  See  Ligament.]  Act  of  binding, 
obligating,  or  holding by  constraint. — The  landing  power 
of  a  pledge,  promise,  vow,  oath,  or  contract,  or  of  law, 
civil,  political,  or  moral  independent  of  a  promise;  that 
which  constitutes  legal  or  moral  duty,  and  which  ren¬ 
ders  liable  to  coercion  and  penalty  for  non-performance 
or  neglect  thereof:  the  lauding  force  of  civility,  kind¬ 
ness,  or  gratitude,  when  the  performance  of  a  duty  cannot 
be  enforced,  or  the  infraction  thereof  punished  by  law. 
"  tie*  can  bind,  that  from  constraint  arise. 

When  either ’s  forc'd,  all  obligation  dies."  —  Granville. 

*— An  act  by  which  a  person  becomes  bound  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  or  for  another,  or  to  forbear  something;  state 
of  being  indebted  for  an  act  of  service,  good-will,  or  kind¬ 
ness;  as,  he  placed  me  under  many  obligations  fo  him. 

(Law.)  A  bond  cmitaininga  penalty  with  a  condition 
annexed  for  payment  of  money,  the  performance  of  a 
covenant,  or  the  like.  It  differs  from  a  bill,  which  is 
gem-rally  without  a  penalty  or  condition,  though  a  bill 
may  be  made  obligatory. 

Ob  ligqtto.  fMi  liligalo,  a.  [It.,  bound,  compelled.] 
(Mas.)  A  term  applied  to  all  voices  or  instruments  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  just  performance  of  a  piece.  An 
instrument  is  sometimes  obligato  throughout  a  piece,  in 
which  case  it  would  he  called  a  concerto  for  that  instru¬ 
ment  hut  when  an  instrument  is  only  obligato  in  certain 
parts,  these  parts  are  termed  obligato  or  solo  passages. 
In  its  more  general  acceptation,  the  word  obligato  refers 
to  those  auxiliary  parts  or  accompaniments  which  can¬ 
not  properly  be  omitted. 

Oh  ligatorily,  adv.  By  constraint;  under  bond  or 
obligation. 

Ob'l  i:;ator  incss.  n.  State  or  quality  of  binding,  con¬ 
straining.  or  coercing. 

Obligatory,  a.  [Fr.  ohligatoire;  L.  Lat.  obligato- 
riuje.]  Imposing  or  implying  an  obligation;  binding 
in  law  or  conscience;  necessitating  fulfilment  or  for¬ 
bearance  of  some  act :  constraining  duty. 

Obli  gQi(ob-t7j';  sometimes. but  antiquatedly, pronounced 
oh-lerj1 \)  [Fr.  obligor;  Lat.  oblige  —  ob,  ami  ligo ,  to 
bind  ]  To  bind,  constrain,  or  compel  by  necessity  or 
physical  force;  to  bind  or  compel  by  legal  or  moral 
power;  to  necessitate;  to  bind  or  constrain  by  a  sense 
of  propriety,  honor, or  duty  —To do  a  favor  to;  to  lay 
under  obligation  of  gratitude;  to  please;  to  gratify;  to 
bring  under  a  sense  of  obligation  ;  to  afford  gratifica¬ 
tion  :  to  bind  by  some  service  rendered  ;  to  accommodate. 

Obligee',  n.  [Fr.  oblige  \  The  person  to  whom  a  bond 
is  given,  or  he  to  whom  another  is  bound. 

Obi isfe'moiit.  n.  Obligation,  (r.) 

Obli  jjer,  n.  One  who  confers  an  obligation  ;  one  who 
hinds  another. 

Obliging,  a.  [Fr.  "Migrant.]  Having  the  disposition 
to  oblige  or  confer  favors;  granting  favors;  —  hence, 
civil;  kind;  complaisant;  courteous. 

“  So  obliging  that  he  ne’er  obliged. "  — Pope. 

Obi i'giBiu'ly.  ado.  With  complaisance;  kindly;  civ¬ 
illy;  gratifvingly. 

Obli'^iai^ii  esx,  n.  Constrained  obligatoriness.  —  Dis¬ 
position  to  courtesy  or  kindness:  complaisance;  civility. 

Obligor',  n.  One  who  gives  his  bond  to  another;  — 
opposed  to  obligee. 

Oblig  ulate,  a.  ( Bot .)  Said  of  the  corolla  of  a  ligu- 
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late  floret,  when  extended  on  the  inner,  instead  of  on 
the  outer,  side  of  a  capiliiluiu. —  Hen  slow. 

Obliqua  lion,  n.  [From  L  it.  obliquare,  to  turn  ob¬ 
liquely. J  Act  of  becoming  oblique,  or  of  devial itig  Iroiu 
11  straight  direction  or  course;  a  declination  to  one 
side  ;  obliquity ;  as,  the  ob/iqnatiou  of  the  eyes.  {Newton.) 
—  Divergence  from  moral  rectitude. 

Oblique,  (ob -hie.',)  a.  (Fr. ;  Lat.  obliquus —  06,  and 
liquis.  awry.]  Awry  ;  aslant ,  inclined;  not  direct ;  de¬ 
viating  from  a  right  line;  not  perpendicular  or  parallel ; 
as,  an  oblique  glance. 

“  It  has  a  directiuu  oblique  to  that  or  the  former  motion.”— Cheyne. 
—Deviating  from  rectitude:  not  straightforward;  sinister; 
obscure:  also,  underhand. 

“  Critics  ...  of  oblique  or  imperfect  views.”  —  Browne. 

— Unpropitious ;  envious;  emulous.  (R.)  —  Collateral;  not 
in  the  direct  line  of  descent;  as,  an  oblique  connection. 

O  angle.  (Grom.)  Any  angle  greater  or  less  than  a 
right  angle.  —  O.-a nglrxi  triangle ,  a  triangle  with  no 
right  angle.  — O  arch ,  a  skew-arch  ;  an  arch  crossing 
in  an  oblique  direction. —  O.  case.  (Gram.)  Any  case 
in  nouns  except  the  nominative.  —  O  circle.  A  circle  of 
projection  whose  plane  is  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the 
axis  of  tlie  primitive  plaue.  — O.  cyun>ler y  or  cone.  One 
whose  axis  is  oblique  to  the  plane  of  its  base. —  0  Jar. 
(Mil.)  A  fire  directed  in  course  from  the  perpendicular 
01  the  line  fired  at.  — O.  leaf.  {Bot.)  An  uusyui metrical 
leal.  —  O.  hue.  (Geom.)  \\  ben  one  straight  line  stands 
upon  auotlier,  and  makes  unequal  angles  therewith,  the 
angles  are  said  to  be  oblique ,  the  one  being  greater  tliau 
a  right  angle,  and  the  other  less;  —  hence, a  line  is  only 
oblique  as  it  relates  to  another  line;  otherwise  the 
word  would  be desiitute  of  meaning. — O.  motion.  (Mus.) 
In  contrapuntal  music,  that  motion  in  which  one  of  the 
parts  holds  on  a  sound,  w  hile  the  other  rises  or  falls.  — 
O.  muscle.  (A nut.)  The  name  given  to  several  sels  of 
muscles  whose  function  is  to  perform  a  sideways  or  ob¬ 
lique  action:  thus  we  have  t lie  internal  and  external 
oblique  muscles  of  the  eye,  the  latter  sometimes  called 
the  pathetic  or  Irochleares,  from  the  use  holies  make  of 
them  to  ogle:  next,  the  external  and  internal  abdom¬ 
inal  oblique  muscles,  serving  partly  to  turn  round  the 
trunk  ;  and  filially,  a  set  of  oblique  muscles  of  the  neck, 
moving  the  head  round.  — 0.  planes.  {Dialling.)  Planes 
which  incline  toward  the  horizon. — O.  sailing.  ( Naut .) 
The  movement  that  occurs  when  a  ship,  being  in  some 
intermediate  rhomb  between  the  four  cardinal  points, 
makes  an  oblique  angle  with  the  meridian,  and  contin¬ 
ually  with  both  its  latitude  and  longitude.  —0.  speech. 

( Wirt.)  That  w  hich  is  indirectly  quoted  from  an  original 
speaker. — O  system  of  coordinates.  (Geom.)  In  analyt¬ 
ical  geometry,  a  system  w  herein  the  coordinate  axes  are 
oblique  to  each  other. 

— v.  n.  To  move  in  an  oblique  direction,  or  swerve  from 
a  perpendicular  line.  —  ( Mil.)  To  move  forward  ol>- 
liqtiely.  by  stepping  sidewise  either  to  the  right  or  left. 

Oblique'-angletl,  a.  Presenting  oblique  angles  ;  as, 
an  oblique-angled  triangle. 

Obliquely,  ( ob-lcek'ly ,)  adv.  In  a  line  deviating  from 
a  parallel,  perpendicular,  or  right  line;  indirectly;  by 
a  side  glance;  by  an  illusion  ;  not  in  the  straight  or  plain 
meaning. 

Obliquity,  Obliqueness,  (ob-lik'wl-ty ,)  n.  [Fr. 
obliquitc  ;  Lat.  obliquUas  ]  State  of  being  oblique;  de¬ 
viation  from  a  straight  line;  divergence  from  parallelism 
or  perpendicularity. —  Deviation  from  moral  rectitude. 

“  For  a  rational  creature  to  oppose  the  will  of  God  imports  a 
moral  obliquity." —  South. 

— Irregularity ;  a  swerving  or  divergence  from  ordinary 
rules. 

Obliterate.  V.  a.  [Fr.  obliUrer ;  Lat.  oblitern,  nbliter- 
atux,  from  obtino,  obtitm,  to  daub  or  smear  over  —  ob, 
and  lino,  to  besmear.]  To  blot  out;  to  erase  ;  to  efface; 
to  expunge;  to  cancel  ;  as,  to  obliterate  a  passage  in  a 
writing  — To  wear  out;  to  deface  or  destroy  by  time  or 
otiier  means. 

“War.  and  desolations  obliterate  many  ancient  monuments.”  Hale. 

— To  reduce  to  a  very  faint,  low,  or  imperceptible  state; 
as.  tin  obliterated  pulse. 

Obi  itcra'tiou,  n.  [Lat.  obliterating  Act  of  obliter¬ 
ating  or  erasing;  effacement;  a  blotting,  expunging,  or 
wearing  out ;  extinction. 

Oblit'erati ve,  a.  Tending  to  obliterate  or  expunge; 
erasing. 

Oblivion,  n  [Lat.  oblirio,  oblirionis,  from  oblivittcor, 
to  forget  — ob.  and  obsol.  /in'icor.]  Act  of  forgetting, 
or  the  state  of  being  forgotten,  or  blotted  out  front 
memory:  effacement  from  the  mind  or  recollection; 
forgetfulness;  cessation  of  remembrance. —  A  forget¬ 
ting  of  offences,  or  official  remission  of  punishment  -  an 
amnesty. 

Obliv  ion*,  a.  [Lat.  obliviosm.]  Promoting  oblivion  ; 
causing  forgetfulness.  —  Forgetful ;  evincing  oblivion.  ’ 

Obliviously,  adv.  Forgetfully;  in  an  oblivious 
manner. 

Obli  v'iousness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  ob¬ 
livion*. 

Ob'longr.  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  ohlnngm  —  ob,  and longus, long.] 
Possessing  greater  length  than  breadth. 

(Bot  )  A  term  applied  to  b'tdies  which  are  elliptical 
ami  blunt  at  each  end,  as  in  the  leaves  of  Hypericum 
perforatum. 

— n.  (Geom.)  A  parallelogram  which  is  equiangular  but 
not  equilateral.  The  term  is  synonymous  with  rectan¬ 
gle.  A  prolate  spheroid  is  sometimes,  thougli  rarely, 
called  an  oblong  spheroid. 

Oblon^ish.  a.  Inclined  to  be  oblong. 

Ob  lone  ly,  adv.  Iu  an  oblong  form. 

OI»  longnesx,  n.  State  or  quality  of  possessing  greater 
length  than  breadth. 
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ObTonjr-o'vntO,  a.  (Bot.)  Partly  oblong  and  partly 
ovate.  1*11 1  haling  an  inclination  to  the  b.tur. 
Obloquy,  {00 flo-uivt,)  it.  [L.  Lat.  cbto  tuium,  from 
Lat.  oOhMfuor — ob,  ami  loquor,  to  speak  ]  Language 
that  casts  Contempt  on  men  and  their  actions;  contu¬ 
melious  speech  ;  reviling  or  riprouchlul  language;  de- 
I  tract  i<  >n. 

ObuiiiteM'cence,  w.  [Prefix  ob,  and  Lat.  muUws, 
to  grow  duinO.J  Loss  of  speech;  silent  e. —  A  keeping 
silence;  continued  muteness ;  taciturnity. 
Omioob'by ,  iu  Jnuauiu ,  a  township  of  Fulton  co. :  inn. 
abt.  iOU. 

Obnoxious,  (-nok'shus,)  a.  [Lat.  ohwrivs —  ob,  and 
noxa,  harm,  hurt,  injniy,  fault.]  Liable  or  eulject  to 
CoglilZaUce;  exposed  to  l  b. me  or  |  utiishiin  ul  ;  repie- 
heusible  ;  censurable;  as.  an  obnoxnus  loi  k. —  Lial  lo 
or  subject  to  cognizance;  exposed;  answerable. —  Not 
approved;  hurtful;  noxious;  odious:  detested;  as, an 
obnoxit  us  person,  an  obnoxious  policy. 

Obuox  ionsly ,  odr.  In  a  state  ol*  subjection  or  lia¬ 
bility  ;  lepiebeiisibly ;  odiously;  oflemiv- Jy. 

Obuox  iousnosM,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  ob¬ 
noxious. 

O  bee,  11.  [Fr.  hauthois]  (Mus.)  A  wind-instrument 
ol  the  reed  kind,  which  at  a  very  early  date  took  its 
place  as  one  of  the  essential  instruments  of  the  oiches- 
tra.  It  consists  of  a  tube,  made  of  box,  ebony,  or  cocoa- 
W’ood,  about  twenty-one  inches  long,  narrow  at  the  top, 
but  gradually  widening  towards  the  lower  end  or  bell, 
and  divided  into  three  pieces  or  joints.  In  the  upper 
and  middle  ends  are  holes,  by  stopping  or  opening  w  hich 
with  the  fingers,  the  natural  scale  is  formed,  the  inter¬ 
mediate  st  mi-tones  being  produced  by  means  of  the 
keys,  of  which  some  hautboys  have  but  two,  while 
others  have  fifteen,  and  sometime*  more;  they  are  sel¬ 
dom  made  now  with  less  than  filteen  keys.  Its  range 
of  available  notes  extends  from  B  to  G.  in  alt.  The 
tone  of  the  hautboy  i»  rich  and  sweet,  and  is  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  to  piano  and  dnlce  passages.  This  term  is 
also  gi\en  by  organ-builders  to  a  reed  stop  similar  in 
shape  to  the  real  hautboy,  the  sound  of  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  imitate.  —  (Also  written  hautboy.) 

O  liaeist,  n.  A  performer  on  the  oboe  or  hautboy. 
Obolaria.  n.  [From  the  form  of  the  leaves  resem¬ 
bling  a  small  coin]  (B<>t.)  A  genus  of  perennial  plants 
order  Oi’ohunchuo h,  having  leaves  opposite,  flowers 
axillary  and  terminal,  sessile,  with  leaf-like  sepals.—  O. 
Viryiniea.  the  Penny-wort,  has  a  stem  4-8  inches  high, 
often  in  clusters,  sub-simple,  or  with  a  tew  opposite 
branches  above  ;  corolla,  pale-purple,  or  whitish,  larger 
than  the  stamens.  It  is  lound  iu  woods  iu  the  Middle 
States. 

Obo'le,  n.  [Fr.]  (Phar.)  The  weight  of  twelve  grains, 
tlb  olize,  v.  a.  Fame  as  Obelize,  q.  v. 

Ob  elus,  «.  [Lat. ;  Gr.  obolos  ]  ( Antiq .)  An  Athenian 
silver  coin,  which  was  the  sixth  part  of  a  dracl  ina, 
equivalent  in  value  to  abt.  3  cents.— Also,  an  ancient 
weight,  the  sixth  part  of  a  drachm. 

Obo'vate,  a.  [Fr.  above ;  Lat.  ob,  aud  nvatus ,  egg- 
slmped. J  (Bot.)  Inversely  ovate,  as  a  leaf. 

Bbo'void,  a.  ( Bot  )  Approaching  the  obovate  form. 
Oliriijillo,  or  Obraxii.lo.  (o-bra-heel'yo,)  a  town  of 
Peru, abt.  50  m.  N.E  of  Lima. 

Obrcptitious,  (-tUh'us,)  a.  [Lat  obreptitius.]  Done 
secretly,  or  in  a  surreptitious  manner,  (h.) 

O'Kri'en.  \N  illiam  Smith,  an  Irish  politician,  b.  of  an 
ancient  family,  IFtti,  was  educated  at  Harrow  School, 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1826.  he  entered  the 
British  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Funis,  and 
in  1835,  was  returned  for  Limerick,  which  city  he  repre? 
sented  for  13  successive  years.  Starting  in  political  life 
as  a  Tory  of  the  “bluest”  type.  O  H.  gradually  veered 
round  to  liberalism,  and  eventually  became  a  zealous 
adherent  of  the  so-called  “Young  Ireland”  party.  In 
July.  1848,  he  took  part  in  the  insurrection  w  hich  broke 
out  iti  co.  Tipperary,  was  arrested,  tried  at  Dublin  for 
high-treason,  and  sent  as  a  political  convict  tor  life  to 
Tasmania.  There,  bis  exemplary  conduct, and  chivalrous 
observance  of  bis  parole  of  honor,  became  so  marked, 
that,  in  1856,  the  British  govt,  granted  him  a  free  pardon, 
and  he  returned  home.  D.  1864. 

O'Brien,  (o-bri'en.)  in  Iowa,  a  N.W.  co. :  area,  abt.  580 
sq.  m.  Divers.  Little  Sioux  River,  Floyd  Creek,  and 
several  smaller  streams.  Surface,  level  ;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  O’Brien.  Pop.  (1870)  1,200. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  abt.  130  m.  N.W. 
of  Des  Moines. 

Obscene,  ( nb-seen', )  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  obsetenus ;  most  prob¬ 
ably  from  obsecevus  or  nb>cavxnus — ob,  and  setrvus,  that  is 
on  the  left,  as  an  omen  ;  Gr  .slaws,  left,  ill-omened.]  Im¬ 
pure;  Immodest;  lewd;  indecent;  offensive  to  modesty, 
chastity,  or  delicacy;  as,  obscene,  language,  an  obscene 
bonk.  —  Foul  ;  filthy  ;  disgusting  ;  offensive  to  the 
senses  ;  as,  obscene  attire.  —  Dryden. 

— Ill-omened  ;  inauspicious;  bodeful.  (A  Latinism.) 

“  Atheism,  sailing  on  obteene  wings."  —  Coleridge. 

Obscenely,  ddv.  In  a  manner  •  ffensive  to  chastity 
or  purity  :  lewdly;  iinchastely  ;  impurely. 

Obscene'ness.  Obscenity,  »  [Yv.obscmitt ;  Lat. 
obsccenitas  J  State  or  quality  of  being  obscene  ;  im¬ 
purity  in  expression  or  representation;  that  quality  in 
words  or  things  which  presents  what  is  offensive  to 
chastity,  or  purity  of  mind;  ribaldry;  lewdness. 

Obscnr'aiit,  n  One  who  obscures,  or  binders  mental 
enlightenment  and  the  progress  of  knowledgo. 

Obscurantism,  n.  The  doctrinal  system  or  princi¬ 
ples  of  one  who  seeks  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge,  and  the  light  of  po|nilar  inquiry  and  progress. 

Obsou r  ant ist,  n.  An  obscurant. 

Obscura'tion,  n.  [Lat.  obscuratio .]  Act  of  obscuring 
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or  darkening.  —  State  of  being  darkened  or  obscured; 
as,  the  obscuration  of  the  sun  during  an  eclipse. 

Obscure',  a.  [Fr.  obscur;  It.  oscuro ;  Lat.  obscHrus — 
ob,  and  perhaps  Gr.  skieros,  shady,  from  skia,  a  shadow, 
shade;  Sansk.  sku,  to  cover J  Over-shadowed;  clouded; 
darkened;  dim;  destitute  of  light ;  imperfectly  illumi¬ 
nated  ;  as.  an  obscure  grove  —  Living  in  darkness ;  hid¬ 
den  ;  concealed;  as,  an  obscure  bird.  —  Remote  from 
observation;  retired;  comparatively  unknown  or  un¬ 
noticed;  as,  an  obscure,  village.  —  Humble;  mean;  not 
noted  or  noticed;  unknown;  as,  an  obscure  person. — 
Not  easily  understood;  not  obviously  intelligible;  ab¬ 
struse;  complex;  illegible;  as,  an  obscure  passage  in 
theology.  —  Indistinct;  imperfect;  incomplete;  as,  an 
obscure  view  of  a  distinct  object. 

— v.  a.  [Lat.  obscuro.]  To  darken;  to  cloud;  to  make 
partially  dark  ;  to  dim ;  to  hide  from  the  view  ;  to  make 
less  visible  or  less  legible:  to  make  less  intelligible; 
to  make  less  glorious,  beautiful,  or  noteworthy. 

Obscure'  Heat.  ( Phys .)  See  Supplement. 

Obsctire'Iy.  culv.  Darkly;  imperfectly;  dimly;  pri¬ 
vately;  n«»t  plainly  or  conspicuously;  indirectly;  by 
hints  or  allusions. 

Obscu re'n e*».  Obscur  ity,  n.  [Fr .obscuriti;  Lat. 
obscuritas  J  State  or  quality  of  being  obscure;  dark¬ 
ness;  want  of  light;  state  of  being  unnoticed  or  un¬ 
known  ;  illegibleness  ;  humble  condition  ;  unintelligible¬ 
ness  ;  as.  In*  raised  himself  out  of  obscurity  ;  obscureness 
of  a  meaning,  Ac. 

Obscur  er,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  obscures. 

Ob  serrate,  v.  a  [From  ob,  and  Lat  sacrare.  to  de¬ 
clare  as  sacred.]  To  supplicate;  to  beseech;  to  implore 

Obsecra'tiou,w.  [Lat.  obsecratio  J  Act  of  obsecrat- 
ing  or  entreating. 

( Rhet .)  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  the  orator  be¬ 
seeches  the  aid  of  God  or  man. 

Obse'qulence,  n.  Obsequiousness. 

Obsequious.  (- se'kwi-us ,)  a.  [Fr.  obstquieux;  Lat. 
ohsequiosus  —  ob,  and  sequor ,  to  follow.]  Meanly  obedi¬ 
ent  or  submissive  to  the  will  of  another;  abjectly  com¬ 
pliant ;  unduly  yielding  to  the  desires  of  others;  ser¬ 
vilely  or  meanly  condescending;  compliant  to  excess; 
parasitical;  toady  is  h ;  as,  an  obsequious  admirer  or  fol¬ 
lower. 

Obse'quiously,  adv.  With  servile  obedience  ;  with 
abjectly  prompt  compliance;  with  obsequiousness,  or 
fawning  readiness. 

Obse'qtiiousuess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  ob¬ 
sequious;  ready  obedience;  abject  compliance  ;  servile 
submission  to  the  commands  or  wishes  of  a  superior; 
mean  or  excessive  complaisance;  toadyishness. 

Ob'sequy,  n. ;  pi.  Obsequies,  (rarely  used  in  the 
singular.)  (ob'se-kwerz.)  [Fr.  ohseques.  from  Lat.  obseq ui- 
um  —  ob,  and  set/uor,  to  follow.]  Funeral  rites  or  solem¬ 
nities:  the  last  duties  performed  to  a  deceased  person. 

Observ'able,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  observabil is.]  That  may  he 
observed  or  noticed;  worthy  of  observation  or  particu¬ 
lar  notice;  remarkable;  as.  an  observa ble  difference. 

Observ'ableucss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  ob¬ 
servable. 

Observ'ably,  adv.  In  a  manner  worthy  of  note  or 
remark  ;  in  an  observable  degree. 

Observ  ance,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  observantia]  Act  of  ob¬ 
serving;  the  act  of  keeping  or  adhering  to  in  practice  ; 
attention;  performance.  —  Thing  to  he  observed;  rule 
of  practice  or  performance.  —  Ceremonial  reverence  in 
practice  ;  performance  of  external  rites,  ceremonies,  or 
service. 

“  Religion  . .  .  consisting  in  a  few  easy  observances.”  —  Rogers. 

Observan  (linn.  n. ;  pi.  Ohsorvau'da.  [Lut.J 
Something  to  be  observed  or  remarked. 

Observ'ant,  a.  [Lat  observans. J  Observing:  taking 
note  or  notice;  attending,  viewing,  regarding,  or  re¬ 
marking;  as,  an  observant  traveller.  —  Mindful:  heed¬ 
ful;  regardful;  adhering  to  or  observing  in  practice, — 
preceding  of. 

“  She,  now  observant  of  the  parting  ray.”  —  Pope. 

■ — Submissively  ;  scrupulously  or  carefully  attentive. 

Observ'ant ly,  adv.  With  attentive  observation, 
view,  or  regard. 

Obser'vants,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  branch  of  the 
Franciscan  friars,  who,  after  the  departure  of  the  order 
from  the  strictness  of  its  first  rule,  resolved  to  go  hack 
to  its  original  acceptation;  while  the  other  party,  who 
were  called  the  Conventuals,  preferred  adhering  to  the 
relaxed  regulations.  See  Frvnuscans. 

Observa  tion,  n.  [Fr.  ;  Lat.  observatio.]  Act  of  ob¬ 
serving,  or  of  taking  notice;  act  of  seeing  or  of  fixing 
the  mind  on  anything;  attentive  inspection  or  view. — 
Notion  gainer!  by  observing;  effector  result  of  taking 
cognizance  in  the  mind. —  Expression  of  what  is  ob¬ 
served  or  thought:  note:  remark.  —  Observance;  ad¬ 
herence  to  in  practice;  performance  of  that  which  is 
prescribed. 

(Nut.  /*hiIos.)  Act  of  taking  cognizance  of  some  fact  or 
event  in  nature,  as  any  meteorological  phenomenon.  Ac. 

( Aslron .  ami  Phys.)  Act  of  measuring  with  proper 
instruments  the  angular  distance,  altitude,  Ac.,  of  the 
sun,  and  other  celestial  bodies. 

Observational.'/.  Tending  to,  containing,  or  con¬ 
sisting  of  observations. 

Observ'ati ve,  a.  Observing;  heedful;  attentive: 
watchful. 

Observa'tor,  n.  [Lat.;  Fr.  obseri'ateur.]  One  who  ob¬ 
serves,  remarks,  or  takes  notice  ;  as,  “  the  nbservator  of 
the  hills  of  mortality.” — Hale. 

Observ'atory.n.  A  place  or  building  destined  for  the 
purpose  of  making  astronomical  or  physical  observa¬ 
tions,  and  furnished  with  appropriate  instruments. 
Observatories  are  generally  built  in  the  form  of  a  tower, 


from  which  there  is  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  heavens, 
and  in  which  the  instruments  are  protected  from  dis¬ 
turbing  influences.  For  example,  there  are  large  astro¬ 
nomical  telescopes  always  placed  in  the  direction  of  the 
meridian,  and  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  edifice  is 
such  as  to  facilitate  astronomical  observations.  The 
roof  of  the  observatory  is  also  fiat,  to  favor  the  view 
towards  the  horizon.  The  principal  instruments  used 
in  an  observatory  are  quadrants,  sextants,  and  octants; 
transit,  equatorial,  parallactic,  and  circular  instru¬ 
ments  ;  achromatic  and  reflecting  telescopes,  night  and 
day  telescopes,  chronometers,  Ac.  ;  which  will  be  found 
described  under  their  proper  heads.  The  Tower  of 
Babel,  erected  about  B.  c.  2247  (Gen.  xi.  1-H),  >8  sup¬ 
posed  by  some  writers  to  have  been  an  observatory 
The  tomb  of  Osmandyas,  in  Egypt,  was  an  edifice  of 
this  kind.  Observatories  existed  among  the  Chinese 
and  the  Hindoos  at  a  remote  period.  The  observatory 
at  Alexandria,  built  B.  c.  300,  was  the  most  celebrat¬ 
ed  of  ancient  times.  The  first  modern  observatory 
was  erected  at  Cassel  in  1601.  The  Imperial  O.  of 
Paris  was  built  in  1007,  that  of  Greenwich  in  1076,  that 
of  Berlin  in  1711,  and  that  of  St.  Petersburg  in  1725.  The 
first  telescope  used  for  astronomical  purposes,  in  this 
country,  was  set  up  at  Yale  College  in  1830,  and  the  first 
O.  building  was  erected  in  1830  at  Williams  College, 
Mass.  The  National  O.  at  Washington  was  built  in 
1842  ;  but  the  most  celebrated  is  that  at  Cambridge, 
erected  about  the  same  time,  and  furnished  with  one  of 
the  best  equatorials  in  the  world,  by  means  of  which 
Messrs.  William  C.  and  George  P.  Baird  have  added  to 
the  stock  of  astronomical  knowledge  a  utw  satellite  of 
Saturn. 

Observe,  (ob-3erv\)  v.  a.  [Fr.  observer ;  Lat.  observe 
—  ob ,  and  servo,  to  watch  for,  to  guard,  to  keep,  to  hold.] 
To  take  notice  of :  to  watch;  to  mark;  to  heed  ;  to  see 
or  behold  with  some  attention  ;  to  take  notice  or  cogni¬ 
zance  of  by  the  intellect;  as,  to  observe  a  comet,  to 
observe  another  person’s  dress  or  peculiarities,  Ac.  —  To 
utter  or  express,  as  a  remark,  opinion,  or  sentiment;  to 
mention  in  a  casual  or  incidental  manner.  —  To  keep 
religiously;  to  celebrate  with  devout  or  ceremonious 
care;  as,  to  observe  the  Sabbath.  —  To  keep  or  adhere 
to  in  practice;  to  comply  with;  to  obey;  to  practice; 
as.  to  observe  the  etiquette  of  good  society. 

— v .  n.  To  be  attentive;  to  heed;  to  bike  notice. 

—  To  comment;  to  make  an  incidental  remark;  to  say 
casually,  or  in  passing. 

Observ'er,  n.  One  who  observes,  or  who  remarks  or 
takes  notice,  particularly  one  who  looks  to  with  care, 
attention,  or  vigilance;  a  beholder:  a  looker-on;  a 
spectator;  as.  a  keen  observer.  —  One  who  keeps  any 
law,  custom,  rite,  or  regulation  ;  one  who  practises  any¬ 
thing  closely.  —  One  who  is  bred  or  trained  to,  or 
habitually  engaged  in,  habits  of  observation  ;  as,  a  mete¬ 
orological  observer.  —  One  who  performs ;  one  who  fulfils 
or  carries  out ;  as,  he  is  a  strict  observer  of  his  word.  — 
One  who  keeps  or  holds  religiously ;  as,  an  observer  of 
the  duties  of  Christianity. 

Observ'crship,  n.  State,  office,  condition,  care,  or 
quality  of  an  observer. 

Observ  ing,  a.  Paying  particular  attention;  taking 
constant  notice;  closely  attentive  to  all  that  pusses;  as,  j 
an  observing  writer. 

Observinj^ly,  adv.  With  close  observation;  heed¬ 
ful  ly  ;  carefully;  attentively. 

Obsession,  (sis/Tun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  ofc.^sstV).]  Act 
of  besieging,  or  state  of  being  besieged  —  In  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  exorcists,  the  state  of  a  person  who  is  said  to 
be  vexed  or  besieged  by  an  evil  spirit.  O.  differed  from  ’ 
demoniacal  possession  :  in  the  latter,  the  demon  had  pos-  j 
session  of  the  patient  internally;  in  the  former,  he  at¬ 
tacked  him  from  without.  Thus,  the  state  of  Sara,  the 
bride  of  Tobias,  whose  bridegrooms  were  killed  by  an  j 
evil  spirit  haunting  her  (Tob.  iii.  8),  was  one  of  obsession. 

Obsid  ian,  n.  [Said  to  he  named  after  Obsidius,  a 
person  who  first  found  it  in  Ethiopia.]  (Min.)  A  vitreous 
lava,  produced  in  large  quantities  during  volcanic  erup¬ 
tions  by  the  melting  of  pumice-Rtone.  It  is  a  true  glass,  I 
closely  resembling  furnace-slag,  and  consists  of  silicate 
of  alumina,  with  varying  percentages  of  soda,  potash, 
lime,  and  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  generally  black  or  dark- 
gray,  with  occasional  crystals  of  felspar  dispersed 
through  i ts  mass.  It  occurs  in  streams  or  detached 
masses  near  volcanoes,  and  is  used  by  savage  nations  for 
making  mirrors,  axes,  knives,  Ac.  It  often  graduates 
into  pumice-stone. 

Obsid'ioDial,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  a 
siege. 

Obsidian al  crown.  ( Bom.  Antiq.)  A  crown  of  honor 
given  to  a  general  who  raised  the  siege  of  an  invested 
place.  It  was  formed  of  grass,  growing  on  the  rampart. 

Obsij^na't  ion.  n.  [Lat.  ofrsignatio.]  Act  of  sealing: 
state  of  being  sealed  or  confirmed  ;  —  used,  specifically, 
of  sealing  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  as,  “the  spirit  of  obsigna-  j 
tion." —  Bp.  Taylor. 

Ob«oles'ceiice,  n.  State  or  quality  of  becoming  ob¬ 
solete. 

Obsoles'cdit,  a.  [From  prefix  ob,  and  solere,  to  use.] 
Passing  into  desuetude ;  becoming  obsolete;  going  out  j 
of  use. 

Ob'solete,  a.  [Lat.  obsoletus  —  ob  and snlin,  to  be  ac¬ 
customed.]  Antiquated;  gone  into  disuse:  no  longer 
current;  out  of  date;  gone  by;  as,  an  obsolete  phrase. 

(Nat.  Hist)  Obscure;  somewhat  indistinct;  rudi- 
montal. 

Ob'soletdicss,  n.  State  of  being  obsolete  or  out  of 
use  ;  stab*  of  being  neglected  in  use;  state  of  desuetude ; 
quality  of  being  no  longer  of  current  application. 

(Nat  Hist.)  Lack  of  development;  obscureness. 

Obstacle,  ( ob'sta-kl ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  obstaculum  —  ob, 
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and  slo,  to  stand.]  That  which  stands  against  or  op¬ 
poses;  a  stoppage  ;  a  hinderance ;  an  impediment;  an 
obstruction;  anything  that  stands  in  the  way  and  hin¬ 
ders  progress,  either  in  a  moral  or  physical  sense. 
Obstet  ric,  Obstet  rical.  a.  [It.  ostetrice .  a  mid¬ 
wife  =  Lat.  obstetrix.  from  obsto,  to  stand  before — ob. 
and  sto ,  statum ,  to  stand.]  Belonging  or  relating  to 
midwifery,  or  the  delivery  of  women  in  childbed;  us, 
the  obstetric  art. 

Obstetrician,  (-trish'an,)  n.  One  skilled  in,  or  who 
j  practises,  obstetrics. 

Obstet-'rics,  n.  sing.  The  science  of  midwifery;  the 
j  art  of  facilitating  the  delivery  of  women  iu  parturition; 
ohstetricy. 

Ob«tet'ricy,».  See  Obstetrics. 

Obstinacy.  n.  [Lat.  obstinacio;  Fr.  obstination.] 
Quality  of  being  obstinate ;  a  firm,  and  usually  unrea¬ 
sonable,  adherence  to  an  opinion,  purpose,  or  system;  a 
fixedness  of  thought,  belief,  or  judgment,  that  will  not 
yield  to  persuasion,  arguments,  or  other  fair  means;  in¬ 
flexibility;  resoluteness;  persistency;  pertinacity;  stub¬ 
bornness  ;  headstrong  tenacity  of  will ;  as.  obstinacy  of 
disposition. —  Fixedness  impervious  to,  or  proof  against, 
application,  or  that  yields  with  difficulty,  and  by  slow 
degrees  ;  as,  the  obstinacy  of  a  disease. 

Ob'stinate.  a.  [Lat. obstinatus,  from obstino  —  o5,and 
sto ,  to  stand.]  Standing  firmly  against,  or  in  opposition ; 
inflexible;  immovable;  stubborn;  persistent;  self-willed; 
fixed  firmly  in  resolution;  pertinaciously  adhering  to  an 
opinion,  idea,  or  purpose;  not  yielding  to  reason,  argu¬ 
ment,  or  other  means ;  —  used,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  bad 
sense,  as  indicative  of  unreasonableness;  as,  an  obstinate 
man,  an  obstinate,  mule.  —  Not  yielding,  or  not  easily 
subdued,  reduced,  or  removed  ;  as,  an  obstinate  cough. 
Ob  stinately  ,  adv.  Stubbornly;  pertinaciously  ;  per¬ 
sistently  ;  with  fixedness  of  purpose  not  to  be  shaken; 
in  an  obstinate  manner;  as,  obstinately  stiff-necked. 
Ob'stinateness,  n.  State,  quality,  or  condition  of 
being  obstinate;  stubbornness;  pertinacity  in  opinion 
or  purpose;  fixed  determination. 

Obstipa'tion,  n.  [Lat.  obstipare ,  to  lean  to  one  side.] 

|  Act  oi  stopping  up,  as  a  way  or  passage. 

Obstrep  erous,  a.  [Low  LnX.obstreperus —  obstrepo , 
to  make  a  noise  at  —  ob.  and  strepn,  to  make  a  noise.] 
Making  a  tumultuous  noise;  attended  by  clamor;  vocif¬ 
erous;  loud;  noisy;  as ,  obstreperous  mirth. 
Obstreperously,  ac/c.  With  tumultuous  or  clam¬ 
orous  noise  ;  loudly  ;  vociferously. 
Obstrcp'croiisness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
obstreperous. 

Obstriction,  (- strik'sbun ,)  n.  [Oh,  and  Lat  string  ere, 

|  to  bind  tight.]  State  of  being  constrained  ;  that  which 
compels ;  bond. 

Obst  rnct',  v.  a.  [Fr.  nbs  truer ;  Lat.  ohslruo,  obstructus 
—  ob,  and  struo,  struclus ,  to  build.]  To  block  up;  to 
stop  up  or  close,  as  a  Way  or  passage:  to  fill  with  obsta¬ 
cles  or  impediments  that  hinder  passing;  to  barricade; 
as,  to  obstruct  a  road  or  river.  —  To  atop;  to  impede:  to 
be  in  the  way  of;  to  interrupt ;  to  hinder  from  passing; 
as,  fog  obstructs  the  light  of  the  sun.  —  To  render  slow; 
to  retard;  to  clog;  to  impede;  as,  to  obstruct  progress. 
Obstrnct'cr,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  obstructs, 
checks,  hinders,  or  opposes. 

Obstruction,  (-strGk'shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  from  Lat.  oh - 
struct io.]  Act  of  obstructing,  or  state  or  condition  of 
being  obstructed.  —  Anything  that  stops,  bars,  or  closes 
a  way,  passage,  or  channel ;  that  which  impedes  pro¬ 
gress;  obstacle;  bar  or  barrier ;  impediment;  hindrance; 
check  ;  embarrassment. 

Obst  rnct'i  ve,  a.  [Fr.  ohstructif]  Having  a  tendency 
to  obstruct:  presenting  obstacles  or  impediments;  hin¬ 
dering;  causing  check  or  stoppage. 

— 7i.  One  who  stands  in  the  way  of  political  or  social 
progress. 

Obstructively,  adv.  In  an  obstructive  manner. 
Ob'strsicnt.  a.  [Lat.  obstruens ,  from  obsiruo  J  Ob¬ 
structing;  blocking  up;  checking;  hindering. 

— 7i.  Anything  that  obstructs  the  natural  passages  in  the 
body. 

Obtain',  v.  a.  [Fr.  obtenir ;  Lat.  obtineo  —  ob,  and  teneo , 
to  hold.]  To  get  hold  or  possession  of;  to  gain:  to  pro¬ 
cure;  to  acquire;  to  win  ;  to  earn  ;  as,  to  obtain  a  for¬ 
tune  by  marriage. — To  keep;  to  hold  firmly  to;  to 
possess,  (r.) 

— v.  n.  To  be  received  into  customary  or  common  use ;  to 
continue  in  use  or  application ;  to  be  established  in  prac¬ 
tice;  to  subsist  in  nature. 

“Sobriety  hath  by  use  obtained  to  temperance  in  drinking.” 

Bp.  Taylor. 

Obtac ii  able,  a.  That  may  be  obtained;  that  may  be 
gained  or  procured. 

Obtain'd*,  n  One  who  obtains. 

Obtain  incut,  n.  Act  of  obtaining. 

Obtcmr,  7 .  a.  [Prefix  ob,  and  Lat  teodere,  to  stretch.] 
To  pretend;  to  advance  as  the  cause  or  reason  of  any 
thing.  (R.) 

Obtcn'sion.  77.  Act  of  obtending.  (r.) 

Obtest',  r.  a.  [Lat.  obtestor  —  ob,  and  tester, from  testis t 
witness.]  To  implore;  to  beseech  ;  to  supplicate.  (R.) 

“  Suppliants  obtest  his  clemency.”  —  Drydcn. 

— To  invoke  as  a  witness;  to  adjure. 

— v.  n.  To  protest.  (R.) 

Obtesta  tion,  n.  [Lat .  obtest atio.]  Act  of  obtesting; 
supplication;  entreaty.  —  Act  of  obtesting;  protesta¬ 
tion;  earnest  or  solemn  adjuration  or  injunction. 
Obtnulc',  v.  a.  [Lat.  obtrudo — ob,  and  trudo,  to 
thrust.]  To  thrust  in,  into, or  on:  to  throw,  crow'd.  or 
thrust  into  any  place;  to  present  or  introduce  with  au¬ 
thority  or  permission.  —  To  offer  with  unreasonable  im- 
portunity:  to  urge  upon  against  the  will. 

— v.  n.  To  thrust,  or  be  thrust  upon ;  to  enter  without  in- 
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vitation ;  to  make  an  officious  or  unsolicited  offeror  visit ; ' — Opportunity 
to  put  ones  Belt  forward  with  impudence  and  cool¬ 
ness. 

Olitnul  or.  n.  One  who  obtrudes. 

OJitnin  caie,  r.  a.  [O  •,  amt  Lat.  truncate ,  to  lop.]  To 
l«»p;  to  deprive  of  a  limb  or  branch  (r.) 

Obtranea  lion,  n.  [Lat.  oUr  uncut  in  ]  Act  of  lopping 
or  cutting  off. 

Obtrusion.  (tru'zhun,)  n.  [Lat.  obtrusin,  from  obtruda. ] 

Art  of  obtruding:  a  thrusting  in,  or  entrance  without 
right  «»r  inv itation 

Ohtru'sive<  a.  Disposed  to  obtrude  anything  upon 
others;  inclined  to  intrude  or  thrust  one  s  sell  among 
others,  or  to  enter  uninvited 

Obtru  sivoly,  adv.  By  way  of  obtrusion  or  thrust¬ 
ing  upon  others,  or  cuter. ng  unsolicited  ;  iu  au  obtrusive 
manlier. 

Oh fu ml  .  a.  [O'),  and  tundere,  to  strike  repeatedly.] 

To  dull,  deaden,  or  idiint  the  edge  of;  to  take  away  a 
sharp  corner;  t«>  lower  the  pow.  r.  pungency,  or  forcible 
action:  as,  to  nbtund  the  acrimony  of  the  gall. — I/arery. 

Ohtiintl  out,  n.  ( M<d .)  A  soothing  preparation;  a 
demulcent. 

Ol)  turator,  n  [Fr.  obturateur,  from  Lat.  ol/tura7me,  to 
etop  up.]  Th.it  which  closes  or  blocks  up  an  entrance, 
fissure,  cavity,  dec  ;  —  chiefly  used  in  reference  to  ana¬ 
tomical  parts  and  organs:  as,  the  obturator  muscles. 

0.  muscles.  ( Anat .)  Muscles  which  roll  a  limb  out¬ 
wards  or  inwards,  as  the  obturator  externus  and  inter¬ 
ims  of  the  thigh. 

Obt  tinaii  '£11 1  a  r.  n.  [From  obtuse  and  angular .]  Pos¬ 
sessing  aiigles  that  are  obtuse,  or  larger  than  right 
angles. 

Obi  ti  ho',  a.  [Fr.  obt  us ;  Lat.  obtusus,  from  obt  undo,  to 
strike,  to  beat,  to  blunt —  "b,  and  t undo  =  Sansk.  tiut ,  to 
strike  J  Blunt;  not  pointed  or  sharp  — opposed  to  acute; 
as,  an  obtuse  angle.  —  Dull;  lacking  acute  intelligence 
or  sensibility. 

14  Thy  senses  thus  obtuse,  all  tastes  of  pleasures  must  forego." 

Milton. 

— Not  sharp  or  shrill ;  dull ;  deadened ;  obscure ;  as,  an  ob- 
tuse  sou  ml. 

Obtuse  mgle.  (Geam.)  An  angle  that  is  greater  than 
a  right  or  acute  angle. —  Obtuse-angled  triangle ,  a  tri¬ 
angle  having  ail  obtuse  angle. 

Obtuse  ly,  adr.  Without  a  sharp  or  acute  point;  also, 

•lolly;  stupidly:  insensibly. 

Obtuse  ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  obtuse; 
blunt  ness;  d illness 
ll**ss  of  sound 

Obtusion,  (- tu'zhun ,)  n.  [Lat.  obtusio.  See  Obtund.] 

Act  of  making  obtuse,  dull,  or  blunt.  —  State  of  being 
deadened,  dulled,  or  blunted. 

*•  Obtusion  of  the  seuses,  internal  and  external.” —  Harvey. 

Obu ill  brute,  v.  a.  [From  >>h ,  and  umbra ,  shade.]  To 
shade ;  to  cloud:  to  darken  :  to  obscure. 

Obu  ill  bru't  ion,  n  Obscuration;  act  of  darkening  (r.) 

Obuneoiis,  (-unk'us,)  a.  [Lat.  obuncus.]  Excessively 
crooked  or  curved. 

Obverse',  a.  f From  Lat.  nhvertero.]  ( Bot .)  With  the 
base  less  broad  than  the  top,  —  said  of  a  leaf. 

— n.  rFr.  ohvers ;  Lat.  obrersu*,  from  obrertn,  to  turn  to¬ 
ward  —  oft,  and  ve.rtn,  to  turn.]  (Numismatics.)  The 
side  of  a  coin  which  contains  the  principal  symbol;  usu¬ 
ally  the  face  in  profile  of  the  sovereign,  or  the  emble¬ 
matic  type  of  the  nation. —  That  which  is  involved  by 
conjunction  with  another,  or  forms  its  correlative;  as, 
the  adverse  of  a  proposition. 

Obverse  ly,  adr.  In  an  obverse  manner. 

Obverttiou,  (ver'zhun,)  n.  Act  of  turning  downward 
or  toward. 

Obvert',  v.  a.  \Ob ,  ami  vertere,  to  turn.]  To  turn  to¬ 
ward  or  downward. 

Ob  viate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  ohvier ;  from  Lat.  ohviux  —  06, 
and  a  way.]  To  oppose;  to  meet  in  the  way  ;  hence, 
to  hinder;  to  withstand;  to  remove,  as  difficulties  or  ob¬ 
jections. 

Ob  via  lion,  K.  Act  of  obviating;  state  of  being  ob¬ 
viated. 

Ob'vious.  a.  [Lat.  oftriwxt]  Open  ;  exposed ;  subject ; 
liable  ;  as.  obvious  to  dispute.  (  Milton.)  —  Plain  ;  clear; 
evident ;  manifest ;  readily  comprehensible;  easily  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  eye  or  the  intellect;  readily  discovered, 
seen,  or  understood. 

44  All  the  great  line*  of  our  duty  are  clear  and  obvious."  —  Rogers. 

Ob  viously,  adv.  Evidently;  plainly;  apparently; 
clearly;  manifestly;  naturally  to  he  found  and  perceived 
easily. 

Obviousness,  n.  State  of  being  obvious,  plain,  or 
evident  to  the  eye  or  the  mind 
Oh  volute,  Ob'voluletl,  a.  [Prefix  ob,  and  voU 


Cow lenience ;  favorable  time,  season,  or 
circumstances ;  timely  chance. 

“Courage  tuounieili  » itn  occasion." — Shuks. 
•Accidental  cause;  incident,  event,  or  circumstance 
giving  rise  to  something  else. 

"  Her  beauty  was  the  Occasion  of  the  war."--  Drydcn. 
Incidental  need  ;  casual  contingency  or  exigency  ;  need; 
necessity;  opportunity  accompanied  with  requirement 
or  demand;  as,  lie  in  equal  to  the  occasion. 

On  occasion,  iu  time  of  necessity;  as  it  occurs;  from 
time  to  time;  occasionally. 

— v.a.  [Fr.  nccuiiiifiiwrr.J  To  cause  incidentally  to  give  rise 
to:  to  bring  about;  to  influence;  to  cause;  to  produce. 
Occu  sionul,  ti.  [  Fr.  occustunnet.)  Happening  by  ac¬ 
cident  ;  casual ;  incidental ;  occurring  at  times,  but  not 
regular  or  systematic;  made  or  happening  as  opportu¬ 
nity  requires  or  admits:  as,  an  occasional  frolic. — 
Brought  about  or  caused  by  accident;  as,  the  occasional 
origin  of  a  prodigy. —  Produced  or  made  on  some  par¬ 
ticular  event  or  emergency  ;  as,  an  occasional  quarrel. 
Occasional  cause.  ( Mtluph.)  See  Occasionalism. 
Occasionalism,  n.  [Jfetu/b.)  The  system  of  t-c- 
cas tonal  causes,  by  which  cer  tain  philosophers  of  the 
Cartesian  school  accounted  for  the  apparent  a<  tioii  of  the 
soul  oil  the  body  ;  e..y.  in.  the  phenomena  of  voluntary 
action.  According  to  these  theories  (which  were  more  or 
less  clearly  developed  by  different  writers),  the  will  was 
not  the  cause  of  the  action  of  the  body;  but  whenever 
the  will  required  a  motion,  Cod  caused  the  body  to 
move  in  the  required  direction. 

Occasional  ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  occa¬ 
sional,  casual,  or  incidental  ;  occurrence  at  internals.  J 
Occasionally,  adv.  In  an  occasional  manner;  on 
occasiou;  according  to  incidental  exigence;  at  times,  as 
convenience  requires  or  opportunity  offers;  not  regu¬ 
larly  or  systematically. 

Occa'sioner,  n.  He  who,  or  that  vhich,  occasions, 
causes,  or  produces. 

©era's  ive,  a  [Lat.  occasivus,  from  occidere,  to  go 
down.]  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  the  setting | 
sun;  descending;  sinking  in  the  west. 

©ccecation,  ( Ok-se-kd’sh  un,)  n.  [From  ob ,  and  cue  us, 
blind. J  The  act  or  process  of  making  blind,  (r.) 
Occident.,  (ok*  si-deait,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  occidens ,  falling, 
from  o  cide.]  The  quarter  where  the  sun  goes  down  or 
sets;  the  west;  the  western  quarter  of  the  hemisphere; 
— correlative  to  orient. 

want  of  quick  sensibility;  dul-  Occidental,  a.  [Lat.  occidentalism]  Situated  in,  or 

having  reference  to,  the  west;  western;  —  opposed  to 
oriental;  as,  an  occidental  climate.  —  Setting  alter  the 
suii ;  as,  an  occidental  planet. 

{Gem.)  A  term  applied  to  those  precious  stones  which 
possess  an  inferior  degree  of  hardness  and  beauty. 
Occipital,  (i O  .-sip'i-tal ,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  occiput,  the 
back  part  of  the  head.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
occiput,  or  back  part  of  the  head. 

Oc  ciput,  n  [Lat.,  from  ob,  and  caput ,  the  head.] 
(Anal.)  The  back  part  of  the  head,  the  occipital  bone  I 
being  the  opposite  of  th v  frontal — sinciput, us  it  is  some¬ 
times  called —  or  forehead. — A  muscle,  thin,  broad,  and) 
fibrous,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  occipital  bone 
to  the  ridge  of  the  eyebrows,  and  called,  from  the  place 
ot  its  origin  and  insertion,  ihe  occipito  frontalis.  Tliis| 
muscle  corrugates  the  brows,  and  moves  the  scalp. 
OccJud'eilt,  n.  That  which  closes  up  or  shuts  to. 
Occlusion,  (nk-kld'zh un.)  n.  [From  Lat.  occludrre,  to 
shut  up.]  Act  of  shutting  up;  state  of  being  shut  up.— 
The  transient  approximation  of  the  edges  of  a  natural 
opening.  —  Dunglison. 

Occo  quail,  iu  Virginia,  a  small  but  rapid  river  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  Potomac  River  between  Fairfax  and  Prince 
William  cos. 

—A  post-village  of  Prince  William  co.,  abt.  100  ni.  N.  of 
Richmond. 

Occult',  a.  [Fr.  occnde  ;  l  ait.  occult  us,  from  occulo — ob, 
and  colo ,  cultis,  to  till.]  Concealed;  hidden  from  the 
eye  or  understanding;  invisible;  secret;  unknown; 
undiscovered;  undetected;  as,  an  occult  art  or  science. 

O.  sciences.  A  term  applied  to  the  imaginary  sciences! 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  See  Alchemy,  Amulet,  Astrology, 
Auguuy,  Bibliomancy,  Divination,  Exoscisme,  King’s 
Evil.  Magic.  Oracles,  Rosicrucians.  Sorcery,  Spirit- 
Rapping.  Tablk-Ti  rnino,  and  Witchcraft 
Occ  ll  It  at  ion ,  Occu  1 t'i  u  k*.  n  [Fr. ;  Lat.  occultatioM 
Art  of  making  occult,  or  state  ot  being  occult;  as,  a! 
period  o f  occult  ation  — Jeffrey. 

{Astron.)  The  hiding  of  a  heavenly  body  from  our  I 
sight  by  the  intervention  of  some  other  of  the  heavenly 
bodies;  said  particularly  of  the  eclipses  of  stars  and 
planets  by  the  moon,  it  is  sometimes  called  lunar | 
oecuUation,  or  occupation  of  stars  by  the  moon. 


cere ,  to  roll  ]  (But.)  Alternately  overlapping,  as  the  ©ccult'etl,  a.  (Astron.)  Concealed  by  the  intervention 
margins  of  leaves  in  a  htid. — Gray.  ,  «d  some  other  heavenly  bodies,  as  a  planet  by  the  moon 

O  by,  /)  Same  asOuEAH,  7  v.  |  Occult  'lug?,  n.  See  Occult  ti<»n. 

O  by  ism,  <<  A  species  of  witchcraft  practised  by  some  Occultly,  adv.  In  an  occult  or  secret  manner. 

of  the  VV.  Indian  negroes.  See  Obeah.  |  Ore  III  til  ess,  n.  State  of  being  occult,  or  concealed 

Oc,  n  A  Turkish  arrow.  from  view;  secretness. 

Oca  la,  in  Florida ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Marion  co., | Oc'cupaucy,  n.  [From  Lat.  occupo.  See  Occupy.] 

Act  ot  taking  or  holding  possession. 


abt.  110  m.  S.S.W.  of  Feniatidina. 

Oea'na,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Toledo,  26  m.  E.  of 
Toledo,  and  21  m  S.E.  of  Madrid;  pop.  6,000. 

Oca II a,  (o-  an'ya,)  a  town  of  the  U.  States  of  Colombia, 
abt.  6*)  m.  N.W.  of  Pamplona  :  pop.  6,000. 

Occasiou,  (nk-i  d'zhun.)  n.  [Fr.;  from  Lat.  occa sin,  from 
occido  — ob,  and  cado ,  casus,  to  fall.  See  Case  ]  A  falling 
out,  happening,  or  coming  to  pass  ;  an  occurrence,  cas- 


( Law.)  The  taking  possession  by  any  one  of  a  thing 
of  which  there  is  no  owner,  and  the  right  acquired  by 
such  taking  possession.  See  Pke-empiion. 

Occupant,  7i.  (  F  r..  from  Lat.  occu  pons  —  orcupo.] 

One  who  occupies  or  takes  possession;  one  who  lias 
possession;  and  sometimes  one  who  first  takes  holding 
of  that  which  has  no  legal  ow  ner. 


unity,  or  incident ;  that  which  happens  out  of  the  natu-  Occupa  tion,  )*.  [Fr.,  from  Lat .  occupatin.)  Act  of 
ral  order  or  sequence  of  events.  occupying  or  of  taking  possession;  as,  the  occupation 

‘The  laws  of  Christ  we  find  ineutioued  by  occasion  io  the  of  an  enemy’s  country.  —  A  holding,  keeping,  or  using ; 
wr. tings  of  the  Apostles.  '  —  Hooker.  ]  tenure;  use;  possession;  state  of  being  occupied;  as, 
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a  bouse  in  the  occupation  of  a  tenant.  —  Business  ;  voca- 
ti"ii;  calling;  employment;  office;  trade ;  profession; 
that  which  engages  one  s  time  and  attention;  the  busi¬ 
ness  which  a  person  follows  to  procure  a  living  or 
obtain  wealth. 

O.  bridge  (Civ.  Engin.)  A  bridge  carried  above  or 
beneath  a  line  of  railroad,  and  c-ouncciing  the  parts  of 
an  estate  divided  by  the  line. 

Oc  cupicr,  ti.  One  w  ho  occupies  or  takes  possession  ; 

one  who  holds  or  retains  possession. 

Occupy,  v.  a.  [Fr.  occuper  ;  i.at.  occvpn  —  ob ,  and 
cap.o,  to  take,  fieixe,  hold.  Sec  CvPTCRl.]  To  take 
possession  of;  to  keep  in  possession:  to  possess ;  to 
hold  or  keep  for  use;  as,  we  occupied  elegant  rooms. — 
To  take  up;  to  Cover  or  fill;  as,  the  b<»ok  occupies  all 
his  time,  lo  employ;  to  u>e;  as,  the  business  occupies 
many  bands. — To  busy;  —  used  in  a  reflexive  sense  ;  as, 
he  busies  himself  about  other  people's  uflaiis. 
v.  ii.  Jo  be  an  occupant;  to  follow  business  or  occupa¬ 
tion;  to  traffic  or  negotiate. 

Occur',  r.  n.  [Lat.  occnivt) — ob,  and  currn,  to  run.  See 
Clrheni.J  To  med  or  come  to  the  mind;  to  be  | •re¬ 
folded  to  the  mind,  imagination,  or  memory :  as.  an 
idea  lias  just  occurred  to  me.—  To  appear;  to  meet  the 
eye  or  observation ;  to  be  found  lure  and  (lure,  or  at 
various  times;  as,  mistakes  will  occur  in  spite  o!  every 
care. 

Occurrence,  «.  [Fr.]  Something  which  occurs; 

any  incident,  or  accidental  or  fortuitous  event;  a  con¬ 
tingency;  that  which  happens  w  it  bout  |  n  monition,  or 
la  ingdesigned  or  expected  :  any  single  event  or  circum¬ 
stance:  as,  the  daily  occurrences  of  life.  —  Occasional 
presentation. 

Occur'rcnt,  a.  Occurring,  happening,  or  taking  place; 
hence,  incidental  ;  casual;  accidental;  foi  tuitous. 
n.  [Lat.  occwrtns.]  An  adversary  ;  an  opponent:  one 
who  meets. —  An  incident :  an  occurrence:  an  event. 
Ocean,  or  Sea,  (6'sbCn.)  n  [Fr.  ociun ;  Lat.  oceanus.] 
'ihe  general  name  given  to  the  whole  volume  of  water 
width  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  suiface  ol  the 
world  and  surrounds  the  mainland  on  all  sides.  The 
sui  lace  of  the  earth  is  made  up  of  148,4M».00()  geographi¬ 
cal  sq.  m  ,  and  of  these  the  ocean  occupies  lUh.hlM  ,000 
geographical  sq.  m.,  thus  covering  more  than  two-thirds 
ot  the  whole  area  of  the  mainland.  The  bulk  ol  dry 
land  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  found  surrounding 
the  north  pole;  w  hile  by  far  the  largest  extent  ot  water 
is  found  in  the  soul  hern  h*  mbphere.  In  geography, 
the  ocean  is  comprehended  in  five  principal  divisions:— 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  surrounding  the  north  pole;  the 
Antarctic  Ocean,  surrounding  the  south  pole;  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean,  between.  Europe  and  America,  and  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  oceans:  the  Pacific  Ocean  between 
America  and  Asia;  and  the  Italian  Ocean,  Iving  to  the 
south  ot  Asia, and  extending  between  Australia  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  From  these  larger  divisions  theie 
branch  off  a  great  variety  of  smaller  seas,  w  hich  receive 
the  name  of  bays,  gulfs,  and  seas,  or  when  they  are  of 
smaller  extent,  ol  friths,  fiords,  creeks,  roadsteads,  and 
harbors.  Ihe  mean  depth  of  the  ocean  cannot  he  stand 
with  any  certainty.  In  many  of  the  soundings  which 
have  been  taken  far  from  land.  30, 40.  and  even  50.000  ft. 
of  line  have  been  run  out  and  yet  have  failed  to  give 
distinct  evidence  of  a  bottom  having  been  reached.  Four 
miles  is  generally  regarded  as  the  mean  depth.  The 
ocean  consists  entirely  of  salt-water  For  ages  it  has 
been  continually  receiving  the  drainage  of  the  land, 
besides  having  washed  over  the  disintegrated  materials 
of  successive  continents;  it  consequently  holds  in  solu¬ 
tion  all  the  saline  substances  capable  ol  being  dissolved 
in  cold  water.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  these, 
however,  consist  of  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium), 
the  chlorides  and  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  lime  being 
next  in  regard  to  quantity.  In  minute,  but  still  appre¬ 
ciable  quantities,  also  occur  various  salts  of  potash  and 
ammonia,  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  sodium,  carbonate 
of  lime,  silica,  and  a  great  number  of  other  substances. 
The  sulphate  and  carbonate  ol  lime,  and  the  silica, 
although  the  percentage  of  the  two  latter  is  small,  are 
of  great  importance  in  the  economy  of  animated  nature, 
as  they  furnish  the  materials  out*  of  which  the  shells’ 
of  the  mol  In  sea,  the  structures  of  the  coral  and  other 
insects,  and  the  shells  and  carapaces  of  the  silicious  in¬ 
fusoria.  Ac.,  are  derived.  Besides  these  saline  and  earthy 
ingredients,  sea-water  holds  in  solution  metallic  salts  in 
extremely  minute  quantities,  it  has  been  calculated 
that  at  least  two  million  tons  of  silver  are  held  in  solu¬ 
tion  in  the  whole  ocean.  The  whole  of  the  saline  matter 
contained  is  between  three  and  four  per  cent. ;  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  water  varies,  according  to  the 
proportion  of  the  saline  ingredients,  from  about  1-026 
to  I-aiO.  pure  water  being  supposed  to  be  1*000.  Dr. 
Marcet.  in  1M0,  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  this 
subject,  and  the  general  conclusions  which  he  drew 
from  them  were  as  follows:  —  1.  That  the  Southern 
Ocean  contains  more  salt  than  the  Northern  Ocean  in 
the  ratio  of  1*02^19  to  1*02757.  2.  '1  hat  the  mean  specific 

gravity  of  sea-w'ater  near  the  equator  is  1  02777,  or  in¬ 
termediate  between  that  of  the  northern  and  that  of  the 
southern  hemispheres.  3.  That  there  is  no  notable 
difference  in  sea-water  under  different  meridians  4. 
That  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  sea,  at 
great  depths,  is  more  salt  than  at  the  surface.  5.  That 
the  sea  in  general  contains  more  salt  where  it  is  deepest 
and  most  remote  from  land;  and  that  its  salttiess  is 
always  diminished  iu  the  vicinity  of  large  masses  of  ice. 

6.  That  small  inland  seas,  though  communicating  with 
the  ocean,  are  less  salt  than  the  ocean.  7.  That  the 
Mediterranean  contains  rather  larger  proportions  of 
salt  than  the  ocean.  (Fhilos.  '/Vans'  18ly.)  The  saline 
contents  of  the  ocean  are  of  immense  importance  in  the 
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economy  of  nature.  In  fact,  so  great  is  their  importance,  | 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  present  order  of  tilings 
could  be  maintained  without  them.  By  their  beneficial 
action  the  freezing-point  of  water  is  lowered,  and  the  I 
tendency  to  give  off  vapor  diminished.  They  also  com¬ 
municate  a  greater  buoyancy  to  water,  by  which  means 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  better  fitted  for  the  purposes 
of  navigation.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the 
presence  of  these  saline  bodies  in  solution  contributes 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  stability  of  sea- water,  and  that 
an  ocean  of  fresh  water  would  rapidly  undergo  changes 
which  would  probably  render  it  incompatible  with  ani¬ 
mal  life.  At  the  mouths  of  great  rivers  the  ocean  is 
often  superficially  freshened  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shore.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Amazon  | 
River  to  such  an  extent,  that  fresh  water  can  be  taken 
up  from  the  sea-surface  when  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  I 
tlie  sea  itself  is  rendered  sensibly  less  saline  at  a  dis-J 
tance  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth.  I 
In  the  polar  seas  there  are  also  extensive  regions  where 
large  accumulations  of  fresh  water  from  snow  or  glaciers 
melting  in  summer,  render  the  surface-water  compara¬ 
tively  fresh.  The  sea  is  only  purely  blue  in  the  open 
ocean,  or  in  very  deep  water  out  of  the  fouling  influence 
of  rivers,  the  washing  away  of  coasts,  or  such  currents 
as  carry  mud  or  impurities  along  with  them.  When 
perfectly  clear,  a  white  object,  such  as  a  plate,  thrown 
overboard,  is  seen  to  become  bluer  and  bluer  as  it  sinks. 
The  blue  color  of  water,  like  the  blue  color  of  the  skv, 
h;is  not  yet  been  scientifically  explained.  The  phospho¬ 
rescence  of  the  ocean  —  a  phenomenon  regarded  by  all 
with  wonder  and  admiration  —  prevails  largely  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  tropical  seas,  and  proceeds  from 
a  great  variety  of  minute  organisms.  They  mostly  shine 
when  excited  by  a  blow,  or  when  a  fish  darts  along,  or 
an  oar  dips  in  the  water.  Between  the  tropics,  the 
temperature  of  the  ocean  diminishes  with  the  depth  ; 
in  the  polar  seas,  on  the  contrary,  the  temperature  in¬ 
creases  with  the  depth.  In  the  temperate  seas  com¬ 
prised  between  30°  and  70°  of  latitude,  the  temperature 
of  the  water  gradually  increases,  until  about  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  70°,  where  the  temperature,  as  compared  with 
the  latitude,  begins  to  rise.  Hence,  about  the  latitude 
of  70°,  there  exists  a  zone  at  which  the  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  ocean  is  very  nearly  constant  at  all  depths. 
As  we  have  before  stated,  the  saline  matter  in  solution 
influences  the  freezing-point  of  sea-water.  This  fact  is 
of  great  importance  in  the  economy  of  nature.  In  its 
natural  state,  sea-water  freezes  at  about  28°  or  29°  ;  hut 
when  it  has  become  concentrated  by  previous  freezing, 
the  congealing  point  is  reduced  to  15°  or  ltl°,  while 
water  saturated  with  salt  does  not  freeze  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  above  5°.  One  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena 
connected  with  the  ocean  is  that  presented  in  the  daily 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  If  it  were  not  for  the  disturb¬ 
ing  influences  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  of  the  winds, 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  would  he  level,  and  would 
assume  the  form  determined  by  the  attraction  of  the 
whole  mass  of  the  earth,  combined  with  the  centrifugal 
force  belonging  to  its  velocity  of  rotation.  This  uni¬ 
formity,  however,  cannot  be  established,  on  account  of 
the  tide,  which  is  at  different  heights  in  different  parts 
of  the  ocean  at  every  instant.  (See  Tides.)  Wind-waves 
are  small  at  their  first  origin,  beginning  with  a  mere 
ripple;  but  each,  as  it  advances,  acquires  increased 
height  by  the  continued  pressure  of  the  wind.  The 
largest  waves  known  are  those  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
H'»pe,  under  the  influence  of  a  n-Tth-west  gale  —  the 
storm-wind  of  that  region,  which  drives  the  swell  round 
the  cape,  after  passing  obliquely  over  the  surface  of  the 
South  Atlantic  Ocean.  Waves  forty  feet  in  height  are 
there  met  with  in  such  gales;  so  that  two  ships  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  with  such  a  wave  between  them,  lose 
sight  of  one  another  from  the  decks.  Waves  of  thirty- 
two  feet  from  the  trough  to  the  crest  have  also  been 
observed  off  Cape  Horn.  The  waves  in  the  N.  Atlantic 
rarely  exceed  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height  Besides  tides 
and  waves,  there  are  other  movements  in  the  ocean 
which  are  of  great  importance;  namely,  the  currents. 
(See  Cuuhknt.)  —  In  the  ocean  of  the  moderns,  one  of  the 
most  important  circumstances  known  is  the  distribution 
of  life.  Until  lat«dy  it  was  believed  that  below  a  certain 
comparatively  moderate  depth  ail  animal  and  vegetable 
life  ceased,  on  account  of  the  increased  pressure  and  the 
want  of  light  and  air.  It  appears  that  animal  life  exists 
at  vast  depths.  According  to  recent  deep  sea  soundings 
the  greatest  depth  of  the  Atlantic  O.  is  3,875  fathoms, 
and  in  the  Pacific  0.  4,757  fathoms.  See  Voyage  of  the 
CuiLenyer  (1877).  See  Oceanic  Circulation,  j>.  1852. 

O  'Ceail,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the  main 
or  great  sea;  as,  the  ocean  wave. 

Oe  eail,  ( o' shun ,)  in  New  Jersey ,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean:  area,  abt.  1,150  sq.m.  Hirers. 
Metetecunk  and  Tom’s  River,  Cedar  Creek,  and  other 
smaller  streams.  Surface ,  generally  level ;  soil,  fertile. 
Min.  Iron  in  large  quantities.  Marl  is  also  abundant. 
Cap  Tom’s  River.  Pop.  (1870)  13,630. 

— A  township  of  Monmouth  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  6,20 2. 

Oceana,  (o-she-ah'na,)  in  Michigan ,  a  W.  co.  of  the 
lower  peninsular,  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan  ;  area, 
abt.  750  sq.  ni.  Rivers.  White  and  Notipekugo  rivers, 
besides  several  smaller  streams.  Surf, ice,  agreeably 

diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Clay  Bank.  Pop.  (1870) 

7,222. 

— A  township  of  Muskegan  co. ;  pop.  nbt.  300. 

Ocea  na,  or  Wyoming  Court-House,  in  W.  Virginia,  a 
post-village,  cap.  of  Wyoming  co.,  abt.  58  m.  S.  of 
Charlestown. 

Ocean  lea,  or  Ocea  nia,  (o'she-an'e-ca.)  (Geog.)  A 
name  often  applied  to  the  5th  division  of  the  globe, 
comprising  all  the  islands  between  the  S.E.  coast  of 


Asia,  and  theW.  shore  of  America,  including  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  Australasia,  and  Polynesia. 

Oceanic,  (o'sAe-on'iA*,)  a.  [Low  Lat.  oceanicus.']  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  ocean  ;  found  or  formed  in  the  ocean. 

Oceanol'og’y,  n.  [Gr.  okianot,  ocean,  and  logos, 
treatise.J  A  treatise  upon  the  ocean:  that  branch  of 
physical  science  which  relates  to  the  ocean. 

Ocean  I*ort,  in  N  w  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  co.,  abt  3  m.  W.  of  Long  Branch. 

Ocea'niiM.  (Myth.)  The  g«ul  of  the  sea,  son  of  Ccelus 
and  Vesta,  the  husband  of  Tethys,  and  the  father  of  all 
the  water-nymphs,  called  Oceauides, and  those  preaiding 
over  fountains,  streams,  and  rivers. 

O  eeanville,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  village  of  Atlantic  co., 
abt.  16  m.  E.  of  May’s  Landing. 

Ocel'Iary,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  ocelli.  See 
Ocellus. 

O'ccllatecl,  a.  [From  Lat.  ocellus ,  a  little  eye;  Fr. 
oceilt.]  Resembling  an  eye.  —  Presenting  a  configuration 
of  little  eyes,  after  the  manner  of  a  peacock’s  tail. 

Ocellus,  n.;  pi.  0<  elli.  [Lat.  dim.  of  oculus,  eye  ]  A 
little  eye;  a  minute  ocular  organ  found  in  certain 
animals. 

Ocelot,  (o'se-lvt.)  n.  [M ex.  ocelott.]  (Z"bl.)  The  name  ' 
of  several  species  of  the  family  Felicia-,  generally  smaller 
than  the  Ounce.  They  present  considerable  variety  in 
the  form  and  distributions  of  the  markings  of  its  coat; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  coloring  is  always  chaste  and  the 
assemblage  harmonious;  the  rich  red  of  the  ground 
tint  blending  finely  with  the  deep  brown,  or  almost 
black  color,  of  the  borders  of  the  spots.  The  common 
O.,  Fdis  pardalis,  is  about  three  feet  and  a  half  to  four 
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feet  in  length,  including  the  tail,  whicli  is  between  11  and 
12  inches.  It.  is  a  native  of  the  warm  parts  of  America 
from  Texas  to  Brazil,  and  of  Sumatra,  inhabiting  the 
forests,  and  climbing  trees  in  search  of  its  prey,  which 
consists  of  birds  and  small  animals. 

Oceo'la,  or  Osceola,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  St. 
Joseph  co.,  abt.  8  m.  E.  of  South  Bend. 

Oceo'la,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Fond  du  Lac 
co.:  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Ocliil  BBills,  (oA'iV,)  a  range  of  mountains  in  Scotland, 
cos.  of  Perth  and  Fife.  Extent.  24  m.  long,  and  12  ni. 
in  average  breadth.  The  highest  peak.  Beucleugh,  at¬ 
tains  an  elevation  of  2,400  ft. 

Octilesin,  (ok~le'sis%)  n.  [Gr.  nchlos,  a  crowd.]  ( Med.) 
A  morbid  condition  induced  by  the  crowding  together  of 
sick  persons  under  one  roof.  —  Dunglison. 

Ochlocracy,  ( ok' Ink-ruse,)  n.  [Fr.  ochlocratie  ;  Gr. 
ochlokratia  — nchlos,  the  populace,  the  mob  (akin  to  Lat. 
v urgus,  Eng.  folk,  Ger.  votk .  and  Fr.  canaille),  and  kratos, 
might,  power,  rule.]  A  form  of  government  in  which 
the  multitude  or  common  people  hold  the  reins  of  power; 
mob-law ;  red-republicanism. 

“An  ochlocracy  is  a  noisy  prelude  to  anarchy.”  —  Hare. 

Ochlocrat'ic.  Oohloca*at'ical,  a.  Belonging  or 
relating  to  ochlocracy ;  possessing  the  attributes  or 
characteristic  form  of  mob-rule ;  as,  au  ochlocratie  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Oclilocral'ically,  adv.  In  an  ochlocratie  manner; 
mob- fash  ion. 

Ochna'cea*,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ochne,  the  pear-tree.]  (Bot.) 
An  order  of  plants,  alliance  Rutales.  Di\g.  A  one- 
seeded,  finally  apocarpous  fruit,  whose  pericarp  does  not 
laminate,  and  a  succulent  conical  torus.  —  They  are 
under-shrubs  or  smooth  trees,  with  alternate,  simple, 
stipulate  leaves.  Flowers,  hypogynous,  perfect. regular, 
and  symmetrical,  with  the  pedicels  articulated  in  the 
middle;  calyx  and  corolla  usually  with  a  quinary  distri¬ 
bution,  imbricated,  the  former  persistent,  the  latter 
deciduous,  stamens  hypogynous,  5,  10,  or  numerous; 
anthers  2-celled,  with  longitudinal  or  porous  dehiscence ; 
style  simple,  with  minute  stigmas.  Seed  with  very 
little  or  no  albumen  ;  embryo  straight,  with  the  radicle 
towards  the  hilum.  The  Q.  are  natives  chiefly  of  the 
tropical  parts  of  India,  Africa,  and  America.  They  are 
generally  remarkable  for  their  bitterness.  Some,  as  ~Gom- 
p/ria  parri/lora,  yield  oil  suitable  for  salads.  The  order 
includes  82  species  in  6  genera. 

Oeli  racoon*,  (o-knl'shu >*.)  u  [Fr.  oereux,  from  Lat. 
ochra  ;  Gr.  ochra.)  Of  an  ochre  color,  or  a  yellowish 
brown. 

Oetl  re,  ( d'kr ,)  n.  [Fr.  ocre  ;  Lat.  ochra  ;  Gr.  ochra,  from 
ochros,  pale,  yellow ;  Satisk.  hari,  yellow.]  (Min.)  A 
name  applied  to  certain  metallic  oxides  occurring  in  an 
earthy  or  pulverulent  form,  especially  to  such  as  are 
used  for  pigments  as  red  ochre,  yellow  ochre,  &c. 

O'ctirea.  v.;  pi.  O’elireje.  [Lat.  ocrea,  a  greave.] 
(Hot.)  A  kind  of  sheath  consisting  of  two  stipules  lap¬ 
ped  round  a  stem. 

O'eli  reate,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  ochrese. 

OehreoiiM,  (o'ker-ns.)  a.  |  Fr.  ocreux .)  Consisting  of,  or 
containing  ochre ;  resembling  ochre :  ochraceous ;  ochrv. , 

Oehroite,  (b.'ro-it,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  oArros.]  (Bot.) 
Same  as  Cerite,  q.  v. 
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Ocliro'ma,  n.  [Gr.,  pallid  hue.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Sterculiacea.  The  species  O.  luyopus,  a 
West  Indian  tree,  has  an  autisypbilitic  bark,  and  spongy 
wood,  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  cork. 

Ochry,  (  o'ker-y,)  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to 
ochre:  containing  or  resembling  ochre. 

Oeil'la  (or  Oscilla)  Stiver.  rises  in  Thomas  co., 
Georgia,  and  flowing  S.  into  Florida,  enters  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  between  Taylor  and  Jefferson  cos. 

Ocimuni,  it.  (Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Lomiacete, 
to  which  belongs  the  Basil,  one  of  the  most  fragrant 
and  aromatic  of  kitchen  herbs.  'I  he  most  esteemed  kind 
is  O  Basdicutn,  the  Royal  Ocimitm.  or  Sweet  Basil,  a 
native  of  Persia,  the  flavor  of  which  somewhat  resem¬ 
bles  cloves,  and  is  much  used  in  cookery,  as  seasoning. 

Oulu ii.  ( ok’lau .)  in  Georgia,  a  creek  flowing  into  the 
Ocmulgee  River  in  Pulaski  co. 

Oonnil  jjee  (or  Little  Ocmulgee)  River,  in  Georgia, 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  several  branches  in  Newton 
co.,  and  flowing  a  general  S.E.  course,  joins  the  Oconee 
at  Colquitt  in  Montgomery  co..  to  f««nn  the  Altamalia. 

Ocmui'gee  C’reeU,  in  Alabama,  enters  Cahawba 
River  in  Dallas  co. 

Oco'na.  a  town  of  Peru,  abt  90  m  W  of  Arequipa. 

Oconee'.  in  Georgia,  a  riv**r  formed  by  the  union  of 
numerous  branches  in  Washington  co.,  ami  flow  ing  S.S. 
E.  joins  the  Ocmulgee  River  in  Montgomery  co.,  to  form 
the  Altamalia  River. 

— A  post-village  of  Washington  co.,  abt.  147  m.  N.W\  of 
Savannah. 

Oconee'  Station,  in  Illinois,  a  post- village  of  Shelby 
co.,  abt  22  ni.  N.  of  Vanda lia. 

0*<’on'ncl I.  Daniel,  a  distinguished  Irish  patriot  and 
orator,  styled  The  Liberator  of  Ireland,  and  the  Great  Agi¬ 
tator,  b.  of  an  ancient  family  in  co.  Keriy.  1775.  (See  Fig. 
1403.)  After  receiving  his  education  at  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  College  of  St.  Omer.  and  at  the  Iri-li  seminary  at 
Pouay,  O' C.  became  a  student  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  London, 
in  1794.  w'as  admitted  to  the  bar  in  l798,and  speedily  rose 
to  a  large  and  lucrative  practice  as  a  special  pleader.  In 
1809.  he  became  popularly  known  by  liis  fervent  advo- 

j  cacy  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  which  he  carried  so  far 
as  to  several  times  involve  himself  in  personal  rencon¬ 
tres.  In  1815.  having  in  one  of  his  diatribes  stigmatized 
the  corporation  of  Dublin  as  “beggarly.”  lie  was  chal¬ 
lenged  by  Alderman  D’Esterre,  and  a  hostile  meeting 
took  place,  in  which  the  latter  fell.  In  18*28.  O’ C.  was 
returned  to  the  B'itish  House  of  Commons  as  member 
for  Clare  co. ;  in  18,30  for  Waterford  co..  and.  in  1831.  for 
bis  native  county.  Kerry.  From  1832  till  18.” 6,  he  repre¬ 
sented  the  city  of  Dublin  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  last- 
named  year  was  unseated  on  petition.  Me  next  sat  for 
tlie  city  of  Kilkenny,  and,  in  1837,  was  once  more  re¬ 
turned  for  Dublin.  In  1841.  tlie  great  county  of  Cork 
chose  him  as  their  representative,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin.  The  teturn  of  the 
Conservatives  to  power  in  that  3fear  was  the  signal  foi  re- 
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(The  couDtrv-sfat  of  O'Conoell.) 

newed  political  agitation  in  Ireland.  Repeal  of  the  Union 
was  the  object  sought,  and  O' C.  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  movement.  A  monster  meeting  to  be  held 
at  Clontarf,  8tli  Oct.,  1843.  was  estopped  by  the  go\ern- 
ment.  and  O'C.  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $10,000.  and 
to  be  imprisoned  one  year.  'I  his  judgment  was  shortly 
after  reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  O'C.  set  at 
liberty.  The  return  of  the  Whigs  to  pow  er  in  1836,  and 
O'C.’s  avowed  adherence  to  that  party,  brought  him  into 
unpopularity  with  the  “Irish”  national  party,  which  be 
had  swayed  for  half  a  century,  and  bis  health  also  fail¬ 
ing  him,  he  retired  from  public  life,  and,  while  taking 
a  journey  to  Rome,  D  at  Genoa,  in  1847.  To  great 
abilities,  native  w  it,  unrivalled  activity  and  energy,  and 
a  marvellous  gift  of  popular  eloquence,  O'C.  united  a 
thorough  knowledge  of.  and  identification  with,  the  Irish 
character.  By  these  qualities,  and  by  long  service  on 
behalf  of  the  rights  of  his  Roman  Catholic  country¬ 
men,  he  achieved,  and  retained,  nearly  to  the  last,  an 
almost  despotic  power  over  the  great  body  of  the  Irish 
people.  Tlie  only  substantial  literary  performance  con¬ 
nected  with  his  name  is  the  Memoirs  of  Ireland.  A 
statue  of  O’C.,  by  Foley,  lias  been  erected  in  Dublin,  and 
another  is  to  he  erected  in  the  Central  Park  of  New  York. 

Ocoiiom  cwoc,  or  Ocovom'owi  c.  in  Wisconsin,  a  creek 
rising  in  Waukesha  county,  and  flowing  W.  into  Rock 
River,  in  Jefferson  co. 

— A  post- village  and  township  of  Waukesha  co.,  abt.  32  m. 
W.  by  N.  of  Milwaukee;  pep.  of  township  abt.  1 J 00. 

Ocon  to,  in  a  small  river  flowing  into  Green 

Bay,  of  Lake  Michigan,  from  Oconto  co. 
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— A  N.K.  co.,  adjoining  Michigan  on  the  N.E.,and  washed 
on  the  E.  by  Green  hav,  of  Lake  Michigan;  area,  abt. 
4,000  sq.  in.  hirers.  Menomonee,  Pine,  Pishtego,  and 
Oconto  rivers.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  not  very  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Oconto,  /bp.  (1870)  8,322. 

— A  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  abt. 
M0  in.  N.K  of  Green  Bay  (city)  ;  pop.  (1870)  2,537. 

Oco  pa,  a  town  of  Peru,  abt.  43  in.  N.N.E.  of  Huanca- 
velica. 

OcopU'co  Creek,  in  Georgia,  enters  the  Withlacoo- 
ch«*e  Itiver  from  Lowndes  co. 

Ocosing'o,  {o-ko-sin</yo,)  a  ruined  city  of  Mexico,  abt. 
05  in.  S  K. of  Ciudad  Real. 

Oeo'ya,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Livingston  co.,  abt. 
23  in.  N.K.  of  Bloomington. 

O'criicoke,  in  N.  Carolina,  an  island  and  light-house 
of  Hyde  co.,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  exhibits  a  revolv¬ 
ing  light  7r>  ft.  high  ;  Lat.  35°  b*  30"  N.,  Lon.  75°  50'  YV. 

—A  post-village  and  port  of  entry  of  Hyde  co.,  ou  the 
above  island,  abt.  35  in.  W.S.W.  of  Cape  llatteras.  It  has 
an  active  coast  trade. 

©'created,  a.  Supplied  with,  or  wearing  a  boot,  band¬ 
age,  or  legging. 

Oel aclior<l,  (ok'ta-kord.)  n.  [Fr.  octachord e,  from  Gr. 
ok  to,  eight,  and  c  horde,  chord.]  ( Mus.)  An  instrument, 
or  system  of  eight  sounds  — Busby. 

Or  tu£<>n,  (ok-,\  n.  (Gr.  ok  to.  eight,  and  gonia ,  angle.] 
( G ’om.)  A  figure  of  eight  sides  and  as  many  angles  ; 
when  all  the  sides  and  all  the  angles  are  equal,  the 
figure  is  called  a  regular  octagon. 

Octagonal,  a.  Having  eight  angles  and  eight  sides. 

Orlax'ynoiiH,  Octog'ynans,  a.  [Gr.  ok  to,  eight, 
and  g>/ne.  wife.]  (Bat.)  Having  eight  pistils  or  styles. 

Octahedral,  a.  Having  eight  equal  faces  or  sides. 

Ortahe'd  rite,  n.  (Min.)  An  oxide  of  titanium,  which 
occurs  in  octahedral  crystals;  also  called  anatase. 

Oft  all  e'd  roil,  n.  [Gr.  okto,  eight,  and  hexlra,  a  6ide  J 
( G'om.)  One  of  the  five  regular 
boilies  (Fig.  19S0)  consisting  of  eight 
equal  and  equilateral  triangles. 

Octam'erou*,  a.  [Gr.  okto,  and 
me,  cos,  part.]  (Bot.)  Having  the 
parts  in  eights. 

Oct  ail'd  ria,  n.  [Gr.  okto,  eight, 
and  andr-'S,  man.]  (Bit.)  The  eighth 
class  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  sys¬ 
tem,  distinguished  by  having  eight 
stamens. 

Or  ton  drian,  Ortan  'drons,  a. 

( Bat  )  Having  eight  distinct  stamens, 
like  the  class  O  itaudna. 

Of t singular,  a  [Lit  octo,  and 
Eng.  angular. J  Eight  angled. 

Oidan'gtihirness,  n.  State  or 
qu  ility  of  having  eight  angles. 

Octant,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lit.  octans,  from 
octo.  eight.]  (Geom)  The  eighth  part  of  a  circle.  (Also 
written  octiU.) 

(A  </r»nu  and  Naut.)  A  name  given  to  the  nautical 
instrument  known  as  Halley's  Quadrant,  the  arc  of  which 
is  one-eighth  of  a  circle,  or  45  degrees. — (Astral.)  A 
word  denoting  position  or  aspect;  thus  the  moon  is  in 
her  octant  when  she  is  in  the  positions  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  her  syzygies  and  quarters,  or  at  45°,  135°,  225°, 
ami  315°  from  her  conjunction. 

Oc'tapla,  n.  A  polyglot  Bible  printed  in  eight  lan¬ 
guages. 

Of 'litre*  hy,  n.  [Gr.  okto,  and  arcltc,  a  sovereignty.] 
Government  hy  eight  persons.  (R.) 

Octaroon',  n.  See  Octoroon. 

©c'tantyle,  n.  S»*e  Octostvle. 

Of 'lalottf  It,  (- tuk ,)  n.  [Gr.  okto ,  and  teuchns,  hook.] 
A  collection  of  eight  hooks  ;  particularly,  the  first  eight 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  (R. ) 

Oc  tave,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  octarus,  the  eighth  ]  (Mux.)  The 
eighth  note  of  the  scale,  an  harmonical  interval  consist¬ 
ing  of  seven  degrees  or  twelve  semitones,  containing 
the  whole  diatonic  scale;  thus  forming  a  complete  sys¬ 
tem  or  series  of  sounds,  which  can  onlv  bo  extended  by 
repeating  the  same  order  in  a  second  octave,  and  again 
in  a  third,  and  so  on,  as  high  or  as  low  as  the  compass 
of  the  voice  or  instrument  will  allow. 

(Bed.)  The  eighth  day  after  a  feast,  the  feast-day 
itself  included.  Thus,  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter  is 
the  octave  of  Easter;  and  the  Circumcision  (Jan.  1)  is 
tile  nctava  nalalis  Domini,  the  octave  ol  Christmas. 

Octave  Jlute.  ( Mus.)  Same  as  Piccolo,  q.  v 

Of  lav  in.  (ok-tai've-a,)  sister  of  Augustus,  renowned  for 
h«  r  beauty  and  purity  of  character,  and  practical 
wisdom.  She  was  first  married  to  Marcellos.  a  noble 
Roman  of  consular  dignity,  and  soon  after  his  death,  B. 
C.  40,  to  Mark  Antony.  This  marriage,  it  was  hoped, 
would  strengthen  the  new  ulliance  between  Octavius, 
her  brother,  and  Antony,  her  husband;  and  her  inilu- 
en«’e  more  than  once  prevented  fresh  civil  war,  and  alle¬ 
viated  the  sufferings  of  its  victims.  But  Antony  had 
seen  Cleopatra:  his  passion  for  her  had  only  slumbered; 
and  he  treated  his  wife  with  a  contempt  and  cruelty 
which  Octavius  could  not  forgive,  and  which  became  the 
occasion  of  renewed  war.  \\  lien  Antony  set  out  for  the 
Hast  again,  O.  was  not  allowed  to  accompany  him.  She 
mourned  sincerely  his  miserable  end,  ami  brought  up  all 
bis  children  as  her  own.  To  all  her  bitter  trials  wa* 
added,  b.  o.  23,  that  of  the  death  of  the  young  Mamdlus, 
her  son  by  her  first  husband, and  the  destined  successor 
of  Augustus.  She  never  rose  above  this  sorrow,  nor 
would  hear  the  name  of  her  son  mentioned.  She  D. 
B.  0.  11. 

Octa'via,  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius  by  Mes- 
salina.  She  was  the  sister  of  Britanniciis,  and,  at  the 
ago  of  sixteen,  bec;une  the  wife  of  Nero.  The  latter 


divorced  her  and  married  Poppcea,  at  whose  instance 
she  was  put  to  death  in  the  twentieth  year  of  her  age, 
A.  D.  62. 

Octa'vius.  See  Augustus. 

Octa  vo,  w.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  (tetanus.]  A  book  in  which  a 
sheet  is  folded  into  eight  leaves.  —  The  size  of  a  book 
of  this  character ;  —  generally  noted  thus  :  8 vo.,  or  8o. 

Octcu'nial,  a.  [Lat.  octo ,  and  ennis,  year.]  Happen¬ 
ing  every  eighth  year.  —  Lasting  eight  years. 

Ol*  ton 'll  tally,  adv.  Once  in  eight  years. 

Octet,  n.  (Mus.)  A  musical  composition  containing 
eight  parts. 

Oc'tlle,  n.  (Astral.)  Same  as  Octant,  q.  v. 

Octillion,  (-tiVyun,)n.  (Arith.)  According  to  English 
numeration,  the  power  expressed  by  a  unit  with  48 
ciphers  annexed.  According  to  the  French  method,  the 
number  denoted  by  a  unit  with  27  ciphers  annexed. 

Octo'ber,  n.  [Lat.  from  octo,  eighth.]  The  eighth 
month  of  the  primitive  Roman  year ;  the  tenth  month  of 
the  Julian  year  in  our  calendar,  containing  31  days. — 
A  kind  of  strong  ale;  —  so  called  from  being  brewed  in 
the  month  of  October. 

Octodecinial,  (- dcs'i-mal ,)  a.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  octodecim , 
eighteen.]  ( Crystullurgy .)  Presenting  eighteen  faces;  — 
said  of  a  crystal. 

Octodecimo.  a.  [Lat.  octodecim ,  eighteen — octo, 
eight,  and  decim,  ten.]  Having  or  consisting  of  18  leaves 
to  a  sheet ;  as,  an  octodecimo  book. 

— n. ;  pi.  Octodecimos.  A  book  composed  of  sheets  folded 
into  18  leaves.  —  The  size  of  such  book;  —  generally 
noted  thus:  18mo,  18.0 

0<*to<len'tate,  n.  [Lat.  octo,  and  dens,  dentis ,  tooth.] 
Eight-toothed. 

Oc'toCid,  a.  [Lat.  octo,  and  findere, Jidi,  to  split.]  (Bot.) 
Split  or  divided  into  eight  segments,  as  a  calyx. 

Octog'n  ill  y,  n.  [Gr.  okto,  and  g  a  mein,  to  marry.]  The 
marrying  eight  times. 

Octogena  rian,  Oc'togcnary,  n.  A  person  who 
is  eighty  years  of  age. 

Oc'togrenary,  a.  [Lat.  octogenarius,  from  octogeni, 
eighty  each.]  Of  eighty  years  of  age. 

Oc'togenary,  n.  An  instrument  having  eight  strings 

Oc  to«;i  Id.  n.  [Lat.  octo,  eight,  and  A.  S.  gdd,  pay¬ 
ment,  money.]  (O.  Eng.  Law.)  A  pecuniary  compen¬ 
sation.  exacted  for  an  injury,  of  eight  times  the  value 
of  the  thing. 

Octog'ynoiis,  a.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Octagynous,  q.  v. 

Oct  olio  <1  ron,  n  See  Octahedron. 

Ol* t oloc'u  lar,  a.  [  Lat.  octo,  and  loculus  —  locus,  place.] 
(Bot.)  Eight-celled,  said  of  certain  plants. 

©c' toil  ary,  a.  [Lat.  octonarius  J  Pertaining  or  having 
reference  to  the  number  eight. 

Octonoc'iilnr,  n.  [From  Lat.  octo,  and  oculus,  eye.] 
Eight-eved.  (R.) 

Octopct'alous,  a.  [Gr.  okto,  and  petalon,  leaf;  Fr. 
octopetate.]  Possessing  eight  petals,  as  certain  flowers. 

Oc'fopod,  n.  [Gr.  okto ,  and  pi  nix,  podos,  foot.]  (Zool.) 
An  insect  or  mollusc  having  eight  feet  or  legs. 

Octora'diated,  a.  [Lat.  octo,  and  radius,  ray.]  Pos¬ 
sessing  eight  rays. 

Octora'ra,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  creek  flowing  into  the 
Susquehanna  from  Lancaster  co. 

Octoroon',  Octaroon',  n.  [From  Lat.  octo.]  The 
offspring  of  a  white  person  and  a  quadroon. 

Octospecm'ons,  a.  [Gv.okto,  and  sptrma, seed.]  (Bot.) 
Having  eight  seeds. 

©c'tostyle,  n.  [Gr.  okto,  and  stylos,  column.]  (Arch.) 

A  portico  having  eight  columns  in  front. 
Octosyllabic,  Octosy llab'ical.  Octosylla¬ 
ble,  a.  [Lat.  octo,  and  syllabo,  syllable.]  Eight-syl¬ 
labled. 

Octosyllable,  n.  A  word  containing  eight  syllables. 

Octroi,  (ik-trioaiv',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  auctor,  maker.] 
This  word  implied  originally  a  light,  such  as  a  fran¬ 
chise,  a  charter,  or  a  monopoly,  granted  to  some  indi¬ 
vidual  by  the  monarch.  In  modern  times  it  has  been 
used  almost  exclusively  to  represent  the  taxes  levied  by 
the  corporations  of  towns  in  France,  on  all  articles  of 
consumption  introduced  within  the  barriers.  These 
taxes  form  great  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  principal 
towns. 

Oc'tiior.  (Mus.)  Same  as  Octet,  q.  v. 

Octuple,  a.  [Lat.  octuplus,  from  Gr.  okto,  and  aplous , 
single.]  Eight-fold. 

Oc'uDar,  a.  [Fr. oculaire;  Lat.  ocularius,  from  oculus  = 
Sansk.  ukhsa,  the  eye.]  Pertaining  to  the  eye  or  the 
faculty  of  vision  :  depending  on,  or  known  by,  the  eye; 
received  by  actual  sight;  as,  “Give  mo  the  ocular 
proof.”  —  Shaks. 

— v.  The  eye-piece  of  an  optical  instrument. 

Ocularly,  adv.  By  the  eye,  vision,  or  actual  view. 

Oc'ulary,  a.  Relating,  or  pertaining,  to  the  eye;  as, 
an  ocular y  medieine. 

Oc'nlate,  Oc  nlaied,  a.  Having  eyes;  knowing  by 
the  eye. —  Having  spots  resembling  eyes. 

Ocu'liform,  a.  [From  Lat.  oculus,  and  forma,  form.] 
In  the  form  of  an  eye;  presenting  the  appearance  or 
form  of  an  eye. 

©C  n  list.  v.  [Fr.  oculist e ,  from  Lat.  oculus.]  One  who 
is  skilled  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  or  one  who  professes  to 
cure  them. 

Oc'ypoda,  n.  [Gr.  okys,  speedy,  and  pnus ,  podos,  foot.] 
(Zoiil.)  A  g^ nus  of  hrachyural  Crustaceans,  inhabiting 
the  sea-shores  of  warm  climates  in  both  hemispheres. 
They  derive  their  name  from  the  rapidity  of  their  mo¬ 
tions;  those  who  have  observed  these  animals  in  their 
native  haunts  declaring  that  they  run  so  fast  that  a 
man  can  hardly  overtake  tli*»ni.  They  form  holes  for 
themselves  in  the  sand  immediately  above  the  level  of 
the  wash  of  the  sea,  and  in  I  hose  they  reside  during  the 
summer,  but  they  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  hiberna- 
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tion.  There  are  several  species,  differing  but  little  from 
each  other.  The  one 
here  figured  is  Ocypo - 
da  arenaria,  or  Sand- 
Crab;  length  about  2  * 
inches;  color  yellow¬ 
ish.  In  the  summer 
their  general  time  of  . 
quitting  the  burrow 
to  seek  their  food  is 
the  night;  but  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  Oc-  Fig.  1981.  —  American  sand-crab, 
tuber  they  retire  in-  ( Ocypoda  arenaria.) 

land  to  hibernate  in 

the  earth;  and  when  they  have  found  a  suitable  place, 
they  dig  a  bole  like  that  w  hich  they  had  occupied  on  the 
edge  of  the  sea,  enter  it,  and  close  up  the  entrance  so 
thoroughly  that  no  trace  of  it  can  be  seen.  There  they 
remain  till  the  warm  weather  brings  them  forth,  when 
their  instinct  agaiu  teaches  them  to  repair  to  their 
marine  residences. 

Oczakov,  or  Otchakov,  (otch-ak'ov,)  a  tow*n  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  Russia,  govt,  of  Kherson,  on  the  Dnieper,  at  its 
mouth  in  the  Llack  Sea,  40  m.  E.N.E.  of  Odessa;  pop. 
3,500. 

©<l,  (od,)  n.  [From  Odin,  the  omniscient  deity  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  mythology.]  The  name  given  hy  Baron  Von 
Reichenbach  to  a  supposed  all-pervading  force  in  nature, 
which  he  claims  to  have  discovered  in  1844,  but  in 
which  few,  if  any,  really  scientific  men  have  any  belief. 
According  to  the  discoverer,  the  Od  force,  also  called 
Odyte,  Odic  force,  or  Odyllic  force,  pervades  all  nature, 
and  is  akin  to  electricity,  magnetism,  light,  Ac.  It  has 
two  poles,  like  electricity  and  magnetism,  —  a  positive 
and  a  negative,  —  which  appear  in  all  organic  sub¬ 
stances;  the  human  body,  for  example,  being  jiositive 
on  the  left  side  and  negative  on  the  right.  Its  rays  pass 
through  all  kinds  of  matter,  and  cun  be  felt  and  seen  by 
certain  persons  called  sensitives,  who  have  a  peculiar 
nervous  sensibility;  but  the  majority  of  mankind  are 
non-sensitives ,  and  insensible  to  odic  influences.  The 
meeting  of  like  odic  poles  causes  a  disagreeable  sensa¬ 
tion  to  the  sensitive,  while  an  agreeable  sensation  fol¬ 
lows  the  pairing  of  unlike  poles.  The  odic  emanation 
is  felt  by  the  touch,  as  though  it  were  a  breath,  and  it 
is  also  seen  in  the  dark,  like  a  luminous  vapor,  by  the 
sensitive.  Od  is  the  agent  or  force  by  which  mesmerism 
or  animal  magnetism  operates,  and  is  also  that  by  which 
the  flowing  of  water  underground  is  discovered  by  the 
sensitive;  lienee  the  secret  of  the  water-finders  and  their 
divining-rods,  l’he  earth  is  strongly  od-negative  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  and  od-positive  in  the  southern; 
and  this  is  said  to  be  t lie  reason  why  many  persons  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  cannot  sleep  on  theii  left  sides. 
The  phenomena  of  Od  are  developed  in  the  works  of 
Reichenbach.  the  principal  of  which  are  The  Dynamics 
of  Magnetism,  The  Odic- Magnetic  Letters,  and  The  Sen¬ 
sitive  Man  and  his  Relation  to  Od. 

Odalisque,  (d'dal-isk,)  n.  [Turk  Malik, a  room-mate.] 
In  Turkey  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  a  female  inmate 
of  a  harem  or  seraglio;  a  female  slave  or  concubine. 

Odd,  a.  [Dan.  ode,  Icel.  andr,  wanting,  without;  Goth. 
ulde,  uneven,  dissimilar.]  Standing  by  itself;  un¬ 
matched;  not  paired  with  another. —  Singular;  fantas¬ 
tic;  peculiar;  unique;  as,  an  odd  thing  or  affair,  be  is 
remarkably  odd  in  his  manner  —  Left  or  remaining 
after  t he  union,  estimate,  or  use  of  even  numbers,  or 
remaining  after  round  numbers  or  any  numbers  speci¬ 
fied;  not  taken  into  the  account ;  hence,  of  trifling  value, 
worth,  or  account;  fractional ;  fragmentary;  insig¬ 
nificant. 

**  Sixteen  hundred  and  odd  years  after  the  earth  was  made." 

Burnet. 

— Not  even ;  not  divisible  into  tw*o  equal  whole  numbers, 
as  three,  five,  &c. 

“  There ’s  luck  in  odd  numbers,  said  Rory  O’More." —  Lover. 

—Queer;  strange;  inappropriate  or  unusual;  as  an  odd 
book  or  subject. 

Odd-Fellows,  (Independent  Order  of.)  The 

name  of  a  secret  charitable  society  existing  chiefly 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  I’.  S.  Although  Odd  Fellows’ 
Lodges  exist  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  South  America, 
Australia,  and  other  countries,  yet  it  is  chiefly  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  U.  S.  where  they  are  numerous.  It  sprang 
from  certain  lodges  or  societies  of  mechanics  and  la¬ 
borers  existing  in  London  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century,  and  calling  themselves  the  Ancient  and  Honora¬ 
ble  Loyal  Odd-F>  Hows.  Their  meetings  were  for  convivial 
purposes,  and  were  usually  field  in  taverns;  but  it  be¬ 
came  the  custom  for  each  member  among  them  to  con¬ 
tribute  a  penny  a  week  to  form  a  fund  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  among  them,  and  especially  to  defray  burial 
expenses  and  to  provide  for  widows  and  orphans.  On 
the  extension  of  tin*  order  to  Liverpool  and  other  parts, 
the  lodges  united  in  a  general  system,  under  the  title 
of  the  Union  Order  of  Odd-Fellows,  having  its  seat  of 
government  in  London.  In  1809  attempts  were  made 
to  reform  the  order,  and  to  abolish  its  convivial  char¬ 
acter;  but  these  were  opposed  by  the  majority,  and  at 
length,  in  1813,  a  convention  of  the  friends  of  reform 
was  held  at  Manchester,  when  several  lodges  seceded 
from  the  Union  Order,  and  formed  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd-  Fellows.  In  1825,  a  central  standing 
committee  was  established  in  Manchester  to  govern  the 
order  in  the  interim  between  the  sessions  of  the  grand 
lodge,  or  national  movable  committee,  as  it  is  termed. 
Dissensions  arose  which  led  to  secessions;  hut  the  Man¬ 
chester  Unity  remains  to  this  day  the  main  body  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Odd-Fellows,  and  numbers  about  500,000  members 
in  its  lodges.  The  organization  of  the  order  bears  a 
general  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Freemasons.  The 
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primary  body  is  the  Subordinate  Lodge,  which  derives 
its  power  from  a  charter  granted  by  the  Grand  Lodge, 
and  must  comprise  at  least  five  members,  who  must  be 
males  of  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age.  They  make 
their  own  laws,  and  manage  their  own  pecuniary 
affairs,  collecting  certain  fixed  dues  from  their  mem¬ 
bers,  paying  a  weekly  allowance  to  the  sick,  and 
granting  a  stated  sum  for  the  burial  expenses  of  a  mem¬ 
ber,  or  a  members  wife.  After  initiation,  a  mem¬ 
ber  may  apply  for  and  receive  certain  degrees,  by  the 
paying  of  certain  sums.  These  degrees,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  conferred,  are :  1,  the  white  degree:  2, 
the  covenant  degree;  3,  the  royal  blue  degree;  4,  the 
remembrance  degree:  5,  the  scarlet  degree.  The  officers 
of  a  subordinate  lodge  are  the  noble-grand  (who  pre¬ 
sides'.,  the  vice-grand,  the  treasurer,  and  the  permanent 
and  recording  secretaries.  A  person  who  has  filled  lor 
six  months  the  office  of  noble-grand  is  styled  past-grand. 
The  grand  lodge  of  a  State  is  formed  of  past-grands  not 
less  than  five  in  number.  It  derives  a  revenue  from 
fees  for  charters,  dispensations,  and  a  percentage  of  the 
revenues  of  subordinate  lodges.  Its  presiding  officer  is 
the  grand-master,  who  is  elected  annually.  I  i  1873,  there 
were  in  the  U.  S.  7,000  Lodges,  with  475,000  members. 
The  first  lodge  w  is  founded  at  Baltimore  in  1819.  The 
grand  lodge  of  the  U.  S.  is  compost'd  of  representatives, 
elected  biennially  by  the  State  grand  lodges.  It  is  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  grand-sire.  The  annual  disbursements 
for  relief  in  the  U.  S.  amount  to  nearly  81,500,000.  In 
every  State  there  exists  a  separate  institution  called 
encampments,  whose  members,  called  patriarchs,  are 
chosen  from  the  Odd-Fellows  who  have  received  the 
scarlet  degree.  Above  these  encampments,  there  exists  a 
grand  encampment.  The  elective  officers  of  an  encamp¬ 
ment  are  a  chief-patriarch  (who  presides),  a  high-priest, 
a  senior  warden,  a  scribe,  a  treasurer,  and  a  junior 
warden.  The  elective  officers  of  a  grand  encampment 
are  the  most  worthy  grand-patriarch,  most  excellent 
grand  high  priest,  right  worthy  grand  senior  warden, 
grand-scribe,  grand-treasurer,  and  grand-representative 

Oddi ty.  n.  Singularity  ;  strangeness  ;  (jueerness  ; 
state  or  quality  ot  being  odd;  as,  oddity  of  dress,  man¬ 
ner,  language  — That  which  is  odd;  also,  a  person  of 
odd  or  peculiar  manner. 

Odd'-Iookin^;.  a.  Having  a  strange  or  unusual  ap¬ 
pearance:  as,  an  odd-looking  person. 

Oddly,  adv.  Singularly;  strangely;  unusually;  pecu¬ 
liar!  v;  irregularly;  uncouthly. 

Odd  ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  odd  or  not  even. — 
Singularity;  strangeness;  particularity;  uncouthness; 
peculiarity ;  irregularity. 

“This  habitual  concern  puis  an  oddness  into  bis  looks." — Collier. 

Odds,  n.  sing,  and  pi.  Inequdity;  excess  of  either, 
compared  with  the  other;  difference  in  favor  of  one 
and  against  another;  advantage;  superiority;  as,  to 
fight  against  odds.  —  Quarrel;  strife;  dispute;  debate; 
controversy. 

“  I  can’t  speak  any  beginning  to  this  peevish  odds.” — Shahs. 

At  odds.  At  Variance;  at  daggers’-drawiug;  in  dis¬ 
pute. 

“  One  gross  crime  or  other  sets  us  all  at  odds."—Shaks. 

It  is  odds.  It  is  likely  or  probable. 

“It  is  odds  they  are  already  encumbered  with  a  numerous  family." 

Swift. 

Odds  and  ends.  Scraps;  fragments;  debris;  refuse; 
remnants. 

“  My  brain  is  filled  with  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends.” — living. 

Odp,  n.  [bat.;  Or.  ode.  from  aeidd,  to  sing;  probably 
akin  to  Ir.  laoid ,  a  song]  ( Lit .)  A  short,  stately 
poem;  a  lyric  song;  a  poetical  cmnpositi  n  proper  to 
be  set  to  music  and  sung;  as,  the  Odes  of  Horace. 

©de'-factor,  n.  One  who  makes  odes;  a  dabbler  in 
odes;  —  applied  in  a  contemptuous  sense. 

Ode'lot,  n.  A  little  ode. 

Odell  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Liv¬ 
ingston  co., abt.  10  m.  N.E.  of  Pontiac;  pop.  ol  township 
abt  318. 

O  den,  in  Arkansas ,  a  township  of  Chicot  co. ;  pop.  abt. 

l, 173. 

©densee',  a  town  of  Denmark,  capital  of  the  island  of 
Fiumn.  on  a  small  river.  2  m.  from  Stegestrand  Hay,  88 

m.  8.W.  of  Copenhagen.  Manuf.  Woollens,  gloves, 
leather,  soap  Pup  14,-25. 

O'deauvald,  a  mountainous,  wooded  region  of  West 
Germany,  extending  between  the  Neckar  and  Main  riv¬ 
ers  Ext.  45  m.  long,  culminating  in  the  summit  of 
Kutzenbuckel,  2.300  feet  above  the  sea. 

©deoil.  Ode'll  III,  n.  [bat.  odeum;  Gr  odH*m.‘ \ 
Among  the  ancients,  a  sm  ill  theatre  for  the  recitation 
of  musical  compositions,  generally  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  larger  theatre.  The  odeon  al  Athens  was  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  theatre  of  Bacchus;  that  at  Pompeii  also 
adjoined  the  theatre.  —  In  modern  parlance,  a  minor 
theatre,  or  a  hall  or  chamber  tor  the  performance  of 
musical  or  dramatic  compositions. 

O  der,  a  large  river  of  Germany,  rising  in  Moravia,  abt 
15  m  E.  ofOlmtltz;  bat.  4J°  35'  N.,  bon.  17°  35'  E. :  and 
alter  a  N.  course  <>j  500  in.,  falling  into  the  Great  Haaff, 
an  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  by  numerous  mouths,  near  Stettin. 
It  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  as  far  as  Ratisbon,  and 
for  barges  of  10  or  50  tons  as  high  as  Breslau. 

O  derail,  a  town  of  Saxony,  3i  in.  from  Zwickau;  pop. 
5.500. 

Odessa,  a  city  and  seaport  of  South  Russia,  govt,  of 
Kherson,  on  the  \.W.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  half-way 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Dniester  and  Bug.  The  hay 
is  open  and  easy  of  access,  with  sufficient  depth  of  water 
to  tloat  the  largest  ships  near  the  town.  The  harbor, 
which  is  artificial,  is  formed  of  two  moles,  and  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  accommodating  over  200  vessels.  It  is  defended 


by  two  batteries  towards  tl>e  sea;  and  on  the  E.  side  is 
a  citadel,  which  commands  the  town  and  port.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral  .f  St.  Nicholas, 


Fig.  1982. — view  of  Odessa  from  the  commercial  quay. 


the  Admiralty,  Custom-house,  and  Exchange.  In  the 
centre  of  the  esplanade  facing  the  port  is  a  large  statue 
in  bronze,  iu  honor  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu.  A  great 
drawback  is  the  scarcity  of  wood  and  water,  and  the 
intensity  ot  the  heat,  which  frequently  reaches  120°, 
and  destroys  the  vegetation  of  the  vicinity.  O  is  the 
emporium  for  the  produce  of  S.  Russia,  and  owes  its 
rapid  growth  to  its  being  declared  a  free  port.  O.  is 
much  frequented  in  the  summer  months  by  the  Russian 
and  Polish  aristocracy,  for  the  facilities  afforded  for  sea¬ 
bathing.  The  great  trade  of  the  town,  and  its  principal 
export,  is  corn,  which,  garnered  here  from  the  adjacent 
Ukraine  and  Moldavia,  is  shipped  to  almost  every  part 
of  Europe.  O.  was  founded  by  Catharine  II.,  iu  1794. 
Pop.  118,970 

©des'sa,  in  Delaware ,  a  post-village  of  New  Castle  co., 
abt.  24  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Dover. 

Odessa,  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  Ionia  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  700. 

Odes  sa,  in  Minnesota ,  a  village  of  Fillmore  co.,  abt.  11 
m.  S.  of  Preston. 

Odeypoor,  or  Oudepore,  {o-de-poor',)  capital  of  a 
rajahship  of  same  name,  in  the  province  of  Raj  poo  tana, 
Hindostan,  135  m.  SS  W.  of  A j mere,  and  165  in.  N.VV. 
of  Oojein;  Lat.  24°  35'  N.,  Lon.  7*<°  44'  E. 

Od'ic,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  od  ;  as,  odic  force. 

Od'ic,  Od  ical,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  ode. 

Od'ieally,  adv.  In  the  manner  or  by  means  of  odic 
tl  »rce. 

Odirion-Barrot/,  Camille  Hvacinthe,  a  celebrated 
French  advocate,  b.  at  Villefort,  1791.  He  was  a  most 
active  member  of  the  party  which  brought  about  the 
revolution  of  July,  1830,  and  was  again  the  leader  of  the 
agitation,  in  favor  of  reform,  which  led  to  the  revolution 
of  1848.  It  is  evident  he  did  not  foresee  the  results  to 
which  the  agitation,  partly  aroused  by  himself,  was  des¬ 
tined  to  lead,  tor  he  baited  midway,  accepted  the  task 
of  forming  a  cabinet  in  company  with  M.  Thiers,  and 
supported  the  right  of  the  Count  de  Paris  to  the  throne, 
and  that  of  the  Duchess  d  Orleans  to  the  regency.  Under 
the  presidency  of  Louis  Napoleon,  he  was  for  some  time 
a  minister,  and  conducted  the  government  of  France 
with  success  until  1851,  when  he  retired  from  active 
political  life.  D.  Aug.  1873. 

0  <lin.  [Icel.  Odhinn.]  (Norse  Myth.)  The  greatest  of 
the  Scandinavian  heroes,  who  wa»  stated  to  have  lived 
about  70  b.  c.,  in  Denmark.  He  was  monarch,  priest, 
and  poet;  and  alter  his  death  was  regarded  by  the 
Northmen  as  their  god  of  war.  The  mythological 
work  called  the  Edda,  and  a  poem  entitled  Hawtnual, 
are  attributed  to  him. 

Odin,  iu  Illinois,  a  post- village  of  Marion  co.,  abt.  9  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Central ia. 

Odin  ic,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  Odin. 

O  <1  ions,  a.  [  Fr.  odieux ;  Lat.  odiosus  —  odium ,  hatred  — 
odi,  <>disso,  to  bate.]  Hateful;  meriting  hatred;  detest¬ 
able;  abominable;  as,  an  odious  crime.  —  Offensive  to 
the  senses;  disagreeable;  disgusting;  noxious:  as,  an 
odious  smell.  —  Causing  hate:  invidious.  —  Exposed  to 
hatred  or  extreme  aversion;  hated;  as,  he  had  rendered 
himself  odious  to  the  people. 

O'diotisly,  adv.  In  an  odious  manner;  hatefully:  in¬ 
vidiously;  iua  manner  to  deserve  or  excite  hatred;  60 
as  to  cause  hatred  or  extreme  aversion. 

O'd ioiisness.  n.  Quality  of  being  hated ;  hatefulness; 
that  quality  which  merits  or  may  excite  hatred  or  in¬ 
tense  aversion;  as,  the  odiousness  of  a  sin  — State  of 
being  hated.  (R.) 

Odium,  n.  [Lat.]  Hatred;  dislike;  enmity:  extreme 
aversion.  —  The  quality  that  excites  or  provokes  hatred; 
in vidioiisness ;  offensiveness. 

"  New  taxes  seldom  fail  of  bringing  odium  upon  their  projector.” 

Davenant. 

Odium  theologicnm ,  the  class  of  enmity  peculiar  to 
controversialists  or  polemical  disputants. 

Odoiieer.  ( o-do'a-xar ,)  first  barbarian  king  of  Italy,  was 
son  of  one  of  A ttila's  officers.  He  entered  into  the  Im¬ 
perial  guards,  in  which  he  rose  to  an  honorable  rank. 
In  476  he  was  chosen  chief  of  a  confederate  army,  and 
was  sainted  by  them  king  of  Italy.  He  defeated  tin*  pa¬ 
trician  Orestes  at  Pavia,  banished  his  son,  Romulus  Au¬ 
gustus,  last  Roman  emperor,  and  made  Ravenna  the 
seat  of  his  kingdom  He  obtained  the  title  of  J*atrician 
from  Zeno,  emperor  of  the  East,  and  did  not  assume  the 
imp-  rial  ensigns.  By  his  wise  and  honorable  adminis¬ 
tration.  he  showed  himself  worthy  of  the  dignity  to 
which  he  was  raised:  but  misery,  desolation,  and  grad¬ 
ual  depopulation  were  the  prominent  features  of  the 
condition  of  his  kingdom  In  4S>9,  Theodoric,  king  of 
tin*  Ostrogoths,  invaded  Italy,  and  O.  was  three  times 
defeated  by  him  :  first  near  Aquileia,  then  near  Verona, 
and  lastly  near  Ravenna.  He  was  then  besieged  three 
years  in  Ravenna,  and  at  length,  compelled  by  famine 
and  the  clamors  of  the  people,  he  made  a  treaty  with 
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Theodoric.  by  which  they  were  to  rule  jointly.  But  after  a 
few  da.vs.O.  was  assassinated  by  his  conqueror, March, 493. 

Odom'eter,  n.  [Gr.  odos,  way,  and  metrnn ,  measure.) 
An  instrument  attached  to  the  wheel  of  a  carriage,  to 
measure  distance  in  travelling.  See  Supplement. 

Odometrieal,  a.  [Fr.  odoinetnque..]  Belonging  or 
having  reference  to  an  odometer, or  to  the  measurements 
effected  by  it. 

Odom'elroilS,  a.  Serving  to  measure  distance  on  a 
road. 

Odonsi'ta,  n.  (Zodl.)  The  Dragon-fly.  a  family  of  insects, 
comprising  neuroptera  which  are  known  as  the  Devil’s 
Darning-needles,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  long 
body,  large,  lustrous,  gauze-like  wings,  large  head,  large, 
lateral,  compound  eyes,  and  t  hree  ocelli.  They  are  among 
the  most  conspicuous  of  insects,  and  at  once  arrest  the 
attention  by  their  size,  light  and  graceful  figure,  varie¬ 
gated  colors,  and  the  great  velocity  with  which  they 
speed  their  way  over  fields  and  meadows,  or  skim  the 
surfaces  of  the  pools  or  ponds  in  search  of  flies,  mosqui¬ 
toes,  and  other  insects,  which  constitute  their  food.  In 
the  larva  and  pupa  states  they  live  in  the  water,  and 
when  tiie  time  comes  for  the  last  change,  they  crawl  up 
the  stems  of  plants,  and.  having  withdrawn  from  the 
pupa-skin,  whirl)  remains  clinging  to  the  plant,  and 
dried  themselves  a  little,  they  spread  their  wings  and 
dart  swiftly  away.  Though  they  bite  fiercely  with  their 
jaws,  they  aie  without  any  sort  of  sting,  and  are  per¬ 
fectly  harmless  to  man  —  Tenney. 

O’Bon Hell,  Leopold.  Count  of  Lucena,  and  Duke  of 
Tetuan.  a  Spanish  marshal,  of  Irish  descent,  b.  18<i8.  en¬ 
tered  the  military  service  at  an  early  age,  and  attained 
the  rank  of  colonel  before  lie  was  twenty-five.  When 
Don  Carlos  commenced  that  struggle  w  hicli  proved  so 
disastrous  to  Spain,  O'Donnell  fought  courageously  for 
Queen  Isabella,  became,  in  1838,  chief  of  the  staff,  and 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Centre.  At 
the  close  of  the  Carlist  War.  he  was  nominated  general 
of  brigade,  and  created  Count  of  Lucena  :  in  1840  he  em¬ 
braced  the  cause  of  the  Queen-mother  Christina  against 
the  people  and  the  army,  and  emigrated  with  her  to 
France.  In  1841  he  demanded  permission  to  return  to 
Spain  as  a  friend  to  the  established  g-  vernment,  and  Es- 
partero  granted  his  request ;  but  having  raised  a  formi¬ 
dable.  though,  unsuccessful,  insurrection  against  the  re¬ 
gent's  government,  he  made  his  escape  into  France.  In 
1843,  Espartero  fell,  and  O’Donnell,  for  bis  share  in  the 
intrigue  that  led  to  his  fall,  was  rewarded  with  the  gov¬ 
ernor-generalship  of  Cuba.  lie  returned  to  Spain  when 
Narvaez  was  in  power,  and  became  Minister  of  War  and 
the  Colonies,  and  President  of  the  Council,  July  1.  1858. 
In  1859.  Spain  declared  war  against  Morocco,  and  Gen. 
O'Donnell  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  an  invad¬ 
ing  army,  and  lor  bis  services  in  bringing  the  war  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  received  the  title  of  Duke  of  Tet¬ 
uan.  He  continued  in  office  until  Feb..  1863.  when  he 
resigned,  in  consequence  of  the  queen’s  refusal  to  dis- 
s-  Ive  the  Chambers,  and  was  succeeded  as  war  minister 
l»y  Gen.  Concha.  He  returned  to  power  at  the  head  of 
another  mini-try.  June  21,  1865,  and  was  replaced  by 
Narvaez  in  1866.  D.  1867. 

Odontalgia.  n.  [Gr.  odnus.  odontos, a  tooth, and  algos , 
pain  ]  (Med.)  The  Toothache,  q  v. 

Odontalgic,  (  tal'jik.)  a.  (Fr.  odontal ffique.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  or  relating  to  the  toothache. 

—  n  (Med.)  A  remedy  for  the  toothache. 

Odoiital'^y,  n.  (Med.)  Odontalgia;  pain  in  the  teeth 
or  guilts. 

Oflon'to.  n.  [Gr.  mlonlos ,  tooth.]  A  specific  for  cleans¬ 
ing  and  purifying  the  teeth:  a  dentrifice:  tooth-powder. 

Odoufog'eny.  n  (Gr  .odnus,  odontos.  tooth,  and  ge- 
rtein,  to  prodijce.l  (Med.)  Generation  of  the  teeth. 

Odoii'to$£i*a |i!i.  n.  [Gr  odous,  odontos,  and  graph ein, 
to  describe  ]  (<*/»•.  Eng  )  An  instrument  used  in  design¬ 
ing  theteyth  of  w  heels,  invented  by  Prof.  Willis,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  England. 

Odontos  ra]tliy.  n.  A  description  of  teeth. 

Odon'toiri.  n.  [Gr.  odous,  odontos,  and  eidos,  form, 
shape  ]  Tooth  like. 

Orion 'toll  to.  n  [Gr.  odous ,  odontos,  and  lit h os,  stone.] 
(Pal.)  A  fossilized  tooth. 

Oriontol'ocy.  ri.  [Gr.  odous,  odontos,  and  logos,  trea¬ 
tise.]  [  Anat. )  That  branch  of  anatomical  science  which 
relates  to  the  teeth;  a  treatise  on  the  teeth. 

©'dor.  O  rion r.  n.  [Lat.  odor.n  pleasant  smell ;  allied 
to  Gr.  ozo,  to  smell.]  Any  smell,  whether  agreeable  or 
offensive;  scefit ;  perfume. 

To  he  i .  had  odor,  to  be  in  disrepute,  or  out  of  favor. 

O  dorant,  a.  I) iff  sing  odors;  as.  odorant  herbs. 

O  dorate,  a.  Having  a  strong  smell,  fetid  or  fragi ant ; 
scented;  odorous;  a«.  odorate  vapor. 

O'rioratin^.  a.  Odorant :  fragrant;  diffusing  scent. 

Odoriferous.  a.  [Lat.  odoriferns  — otjr/r,  and  Zero,  to 
bear.]  Bringing  or  bearing  odors  ;  as,  odori  ferous  gales. 
(Mil/on.) — Diffusing  fragrance:  perfumed;  yielding 
scent :  odorous  ;  usually,  sweet-smelling  ;  as,  odoriferous 
flowers. 

Odortl  eronNly.  adv.  In  an  odoriferous  manner. 

Otloriferousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
odoriferous,  or  scent- hearing. 

O'riorino.  n.  (C/nm  )  A  product  of  the  redistillation 
of  the  volatile  oil  obtained  by  distilling  bone. 

Odorless,  Odourless,  a.  Without  odor;  free  from 
odor 

O'riorous,  a.  [Lat.  odorus,  from  odor.]  Emitting  a 
scent  or  odor:  usually,  sweet-smelling;  fragrant;  aa, 
an  odorous  substance. 

O  riorously.  adv.  In  an  odorous  manner ;  fragrantly. 

©  riorousness,  n.  Quality  of  being  odorous,  or  ex- 
citive  of  the  sensation  of  smell. 

Oriyle,  ( u'dil ,)  n.  See  Od. 
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Odyssey  and  Iliad,  (od'is-se,  ilfe-dd.)  [Gr.  Odysseus, 
Ulysses.  and  Mas,]  { Lit )  The  name  of  two  admirable 
poems  of  high  antiquity,  generally  attributed  to  the 
earliest  poet  Homer,  (7.  v.)  The  Iliad  is  tiie  first  epic 
poem  in  existence,  and  the  first  ot  the  two  Homeric 
poems.  Its  subject  is  the  siege  of  Ilium,  or  Troy,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  the  quarrel  between  Achilles 
and  Agamemnon,  the  general  of  the  Grecian  army,  be¬ 
fore  that  city.  It  consists  of  "24  books,  the  first  of  which 
relates  the  origin  of  the  quarrel;  and  the  residue  con¬ 
tain  an  account  of  the  efforts  made  b.v  Agamemtion  and 
bis  chiefs  to  conquer  the  Trojans  without  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  Achilles,  and  his  resumption  of  arms  in  favor  of 
the  sons  of  Hellas,  and  the  death  of  Hector,  the  Trojan 
champion,  by  his  hands.  The  Odyssey,  on  the  other 
hand,  merely  contains  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  and 
his  return  to  his  native  land.  Ithaca.  The  character¬ 
istics  of  Homer’s  poetry,  as  the  culmination  of  ballad 
poetry  and  the  grand  model  of  the  minstrel  epos,  may 
be  expressed  in  a  very  few  words.  In  the  first  place, 
the  materials  are  essentially  national,  and  it  not  strictly 
historical  in  every  detail  of  decoration,  grow,  like  all 
ballad  poetry, out  of  the  real  life  of  the  people,  and  rest 
at  least  upon  an  honest  historical  substratum.  In  this 
view,  tin*  Iliad  is  as  valuable  for  the  earliest  history  of  the 
Hellenic  race  as  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  are  for  the 
later  p  riods.  But  it  is  not  for  the  Greeks  alone  that 
these  poems  possess  an  important  historical  value.  They 
are  for  all  ages  an  important  record  ol  the  earliest  stages 
of  human  society,  second  only  to  the  books  ot  Moses, 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  very  oldest  of  the  \  edas.  The 
first  germs  of  almost  all  other  arts  and  sciences  after¬ 
wards  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  and  Homans  are  to  be 
found  in  t lie  Iliad  or  Odyssey.  In  this  view,  they  were 
to  the  Greeks  themselves  an  encyclopaedia  ol  their  na¬ 
tional  culture;  and  as  embodying  the  grand  features 
of  their  polytheistic  faith,  they  are  also  constantly 
quoted  by  their  great  writers  with  all  the  deference 
due  to  a  Bible. 

CE,  the  English  corresponding  diphthong  of  the  Greek  ot , 
possesses  the  sound  of  e%  and  is  frequently  replaced  by  e 
in  English  composition. 

(Ecolavnpndiu§,  ( e-ko-lam-pai' di-us .)  One  of  the 
Germ. in  reformers,  b.  in  Franconia,  1482.  His  original 
name,  JoHiNN  Husscmein,  was,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  turned  into  its  Greek  equivalent. 
He  studied  chiefly  at  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  Ruechlin,  Capito,  and  Erasmus, 
assisted  the  latter  in  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
and  afterwards  adopted  the  views  ol  Luther.  About 
1519  he  retired  to  a  monastery,  where  ho  spent  two 
years;  his  opinions  becoming  more  decided,  he  quitted 
it,  and  found  an  asylum,  like  other  reformers,  with  the 
knight  Franz  von  Sickingen.  lie  soon  after  settled  at 
Basle,  as  pastor  and  professor  of  theology.  He  took  the 
same  view  of  the  eu- diarist  as  Zwlnglius,  attended  sev¬ 
eral  theological  conferences,  and  n.  1531.. 

(Ecumenical  Coan'cil,  n.  [Gr.  (rikoumenike,  of, 
or  belonging  to,  .oikoumene,  the  world.]  ( Eccl .  Hist.) 
A  council  of  the  entire  Church,  or  general  council.  A 
council  is  said  to  be  oecumenical  by  the  Roman  <  athohc 
Church  in  three  different  ways,  viz.:  in  convocation,  in 
celebration,  and  in  acceptation.  For  the  first,  the  sum¬ 
mons  of  the  Pope,  direct  or  indirect,  is  held  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  ;  this  summons  must  be  addressed  to  all  the  bishops 
of  the  entire  Church.  To  the  second,  it  is  necessary  that 
bishops  fr.»m  all  parts  of  the  world  should  be  present, 
ami  in  sufficient  numbers  to  constitute  a  really  repre¬ 
sentative  assembly ;  they  must  be  presided  over  by  the 
Pope,  or  a  delegate  or  delegates  of  the  Pope;  and  they 
must  enjoy  liberty  of  discussion  and  of  speech.  For  the 
third,  the  decrees  of  the  council  must  be  accepted  by  the 
Pope,  and* by  the  body  of  the  bishops  throughout  the 
Church,  at  least  tacitly.  The  last  of  these  conditions  is 
absolutely  required  to  entitle  the  decrees  of  a  council  to 
the  character  of  (E.  ;  and  even  the  decrees  of  provincial 
or  national  councils  so  accepted,  may  acquire  all  the 
weight  of  infallible  decisions.  In  the  doctrine  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  Church,  the  decrees  of  an  (E.  C.  are 
necessarily  exempt  from  error  or  infallibility.  The  in¬ 
fallibility  claimed  by  that  Church  is  of  two  kinds,  p  is- 
Sire  and  active,  —  the  first  (Malt.  xvi.  18),  in  virtue  o 
which  the  Church  never  can  receive,  or  embrace  any 
erroneous  doctrine,  no  matter  by  whom  proposed;  flic 
second,  in  virtue  of  which  she  is  charged  with  the  lunc- 
tion  (Matt,  xxviii.  19:  Mark  xvi.  15;  Ephes.  i  v.  11-10) 
of  permanently  teaching  to  the  world  the  essential  truths 
of  God.  of  actively  resisting  every  access  of  error,  and  of 
authoritatively  deciding  every  controversy  by  which 
the  oneness  of  belief  among  the  faithful  may  be  endan¬ 
gered.  Catholics  regard  this  gift  as  a  natural  and 
necessary  accompaniment  of  the  authority  in  matters 
of  faith  with  which  they  believe  the  Church  to  be  in¬ 
vested,  and  which,  if  not  guided  in  its  exercise  by  such 
infallible  assistance,  would  be  but  a  false  light,  and 
an  attractive  but  dangerous  instrument  of  delusion.  — 
Twenty  (E.  C.  are  recognized  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  —  9  Eastern  and  11  Western:— 1.  The  Synod  of 
Apostles  in  Jerusalem,  wherein  the  relation  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  to  the  Mosaic  law  was  determined.  (See 
jcts c.  xv.)  2.  The  first  C.  of  Nice,  held  325  A.D.,  to  assert 
the  Catholic  doctrine  respecting  the  Son  of  God  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  opinions  of  Arius.  3.  1  he  first  C.  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  convoked  under  the  Emperor  Theodosius 
the  Great  (381  a.  t>.),  to  determine  the  Catholic  doctrine 
regarding  the  Holy  Ghost.  4.  The  firRt  C.  of  Ephesus, 
convened  under  Theodosius  the  Younger  (431  a.  d.).  to 
condemn  the  Nestorian  lieresv.  5.  The  C.  of  Chalce- 
don,  under  the  Emperor  Martian  (451  a.  t>.).  which  as¬ 
serted  the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  the  divine  with  the 
humau  nature  in  Christ,  and  condemned  the  heresies  of 
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Eutyches  and  the  Monophysites.  6.  The  second  C.  of 
Constantinople,  under  Justinian  (553  a.  D.),  which  con¬ 
demned  the  doctrines  of  Origi  n.  Arius,  Macedonius,  and 
others.  7.  The  third  C.  of  Constantinople,  convoked 
under  the  Emperor  Constantine  V.,  Pogouatus  (08 1 
a.  d.),  for  the  condemnation  of  the  Monothelite  heresy. 
8.  The  second  C.  of  Nice,  held  in  the  reign  of  the  Em¬ 
press  Irene  and  her  son  Constantine  (787  A.  D.),  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  worship  of  images.  Agaiust  this  C.,  Char¬ 
lemagne  convened  a  counter-synod  at  Frankfort,  (7y4  a. 
n.)  y.  The  fourth  C.  of  Constantinople,  under  Busilius 
and  Adrian  (80'J  a.  i>.),  the  principal  business  of  which 
was  the  deposition  of  Photius,  who  bad  intruded  him¬ 
self  into  the  see  of  Constantinople,  and  the  restoration 
of  Ignatius,  who  had  been  unjustly  expelled.  10.  The 
first  Lateran  C.,  held  in  Rome  under  the  Emperor  Henry 
V.,  and  convoked  by  the  Pope  Calixtus  11.  (1123  a.  0.), 
to  settle  the  dispute  on  investiture  (7.  v.).  11.  The 
second  Lateral)  C.,  under  the  Emperor  Conrad  111.  and 
Pope  Innocent  II.  (1139  a.  d.),  condemned  the  errors  of 
Arnold  of  Brescia  and  others.  12.  The  third  Lateran 
C.,  convened  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  (117y  a.  d.),  in  the 
reign  of  Frederick  I.  of  Germany,  condemned  the 
“  errors  and  impieties”  of  the  Waldeuses  and  Albigen- 
ses.  13.  The  fourth  Lateran  C.,  held  under  Innocent 
111.  (1215  a.  d.),  among  other  matters  asserted  and  con¬ 
firmed  the  dogma  of  trausiibstantiation  and  necessity 
for  the  reformation  of  abuses  and  the  extirpation  of 
heresy.  14.  The  first  (Ecu ineuical  Synod  of  Lyons,  held 
during  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  IV.  (1245  a.  d.),  had 
for  its  object  the  promotion  of  the  Crusades,  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  Ac.  15.  '1  be  second 
(Ecumenical  Synod  of  Lyons,  was  held  during  the  pontifi¬ 
cate  of  Gregory  X.  (1274  a.  d.).  its  principal  object 
was  the  re-union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  16 
The  Synod  of  Vienne  in  Gaul,  under  Clemens  V.  (1311 
a.  d.),  was  convoked  to  suppress  the  Knights  Templars, 
Ac.  17.  The  C.  of  Constance  was  convoked  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Emperor  Sigismuud  (1414  a.  i».),  and  sat 
lor  4  years.  It  asserted  the  authority  of  an  (Ecumenical 
C.  over  the  Pope,  and  condemned  the  doctrines  of  John 
lluss  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  18.  The  C.  of  Basle  was 
convoked  by  Pope  Martin  V.  (1430  1  d.).  It  sat  for 
nearly  10  years,  and  purposed  to  introduce  a  reforma¬ 
tion  in  the  discipline,  and  even  the  constitution  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  All  acts  passed  in  this  C.,  af¬ 
ter  it  bad  been  formally  dissolved  by  the  Pope,  are  re¬ 
garded  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  null  and  void. 
19.  The  celebrated  C.  of  Trent,  held  1545-1563  A.  i>.  It 
was  opened  by  Paul  III.,  and  brought  to  a  close  under 
the  pontificate  of  Paul  IV.  20.  The  Council  of  Rome 
convoked  by  Pope  Pius  IX  ,  1869,  which,  in  July,  1870. 
decreed  the  personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  faith  and  morals,  to  be  a  dogma  of  the  Church. 

n.  [Gr.  video,  I  swell.]  (Slug.)  A  tumor  or 
swelling,  but,  more  strictly  speaking,  a  diffused,  puffy 
distention  of  a  part  or  limb,  white,  soft,  and  insensible, 
proceeding  from  an  effusion  of  water,  as  in  the  case  of 
dropsy.  CE.  of  a  liiflb  or  membrane  may  occur  from  de¬ 
bility  as  well  as  from  disease  in  the  organ,  from  a  sim¬ 
ple  loss  of  power  in  circulation,  or  from  pressure  on 
some  important  vessel.  (E.  is  generally  characterized 
by  a  white,  shining  appearance  of  the  distended  cuticle, 
loss  of  heat  in  the  part,  the  absence  of  pain,  and  by  the 
swelling  pitting  when  pressed  with  the  finger.  (E. 
when  the  result  of  weakness  or  inaction,  should  be 
treated  by  tonics,  blue  pill,  and  repeated  friction. 

CE'dcnburK'  a  free  town  of  Hungary,  cap  ot  the  co. 
of  (Eden burg,  near  the  S.W.  border  of  Neusiedi  Lake. 
49  111.  W.  of  Raab,  and  37  S.S.E.  of  Vienna.  Manuf.  Cot¬ 
ton  and  woollen  goods,  potash,  nitre,  tobacco,  and  re¬ 
fined  sugar.  Pop.  19,-56. 

<E«leran,  (b'deh-ran.)  a  town  of  N.  Germany,  in  Saxony, 
32  m.  N.E.  of  Zwickau.  Manuf.  Woollens  and  cottons. 
pop.  5.600. 

<B0ili|K8S,  (e/di-pus.)  (Myth.  Hist.)  The  son  of  Laius, 
king  of  Thebes,  who,  after  being  married  to  Jocasta, 
consulted  the  oracle,  which  informed  him  that  he  was 
doomed  to  die  by  the  hand  of  his  own  son.'  To  prevent 
go  fearful  an  accident,  he  ordered  his  wife,  as  soon  as 
(Edipus,  the  child  she  was  then  pregnant  with,  was 
born,  to  destroy  him.  The  affection  of  the  mother, 
however,  prevailed  over  the  duty  and  obedience  of  the 
wife;  and  she  secretly  sent  the  child  away,  by  a  confi¬ 
dential  servant,  with  a  command  to  expose  it  in  some 
place  where  it  would  meet  with  a  protector — instead 
of  which,  he  cruelly  bored  the  feet  ot  the  child  and 
hung  him  on  a  tree,  suspended  by  his  heels,  on  Mount 
Citlneron.  In  this  situation  he  was  discovered  l»y  a 
shepherd  in  the  service  of  Polybius,  king  of  Corinth, 
who  carried  him  home  and  adopted  him  as  his  own  son. 
As  he  grew  up,  the  talent  be  displayed,  even  with  the 
imperfect  education  they  were  able  to  give  him,  soon 
enabled  him  to  outstrip  all  his  companions  and  acquire 
with  avidity  all  the  accomplishments  of  the  ago,  which 
so  excited* their  envy,  that  tney  taunted  him  with  the 
baseness  of  his  bif  tli.  Doubting  the  truth  ot  the  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  his  being  illegitimate,  (Edipus, so  called  oil 
account  of  the  deformity  of  his  feet,  resolved  to  proceed 
to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle,  and  was  told  that  il  lie 
returned  to  his  home  lie  would  become  his  father  s  mur¬ 
derer.  Knowing  no  father  but  the  man  who  had  adopt¬ 
ed  him,  he  turned  from  Corinth  and  proceeded  towards 
Phocis,  on  the  road  to  which,  in  a  narrow  pathway,  lie 
met  his  father  Laius,  who  was  in  his  chariot,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  armor  bearer.  Being  insolently  ordered  to 
make  way,  and  refusing  to  comply,  a  contest  ensued,  in 
which  the  decree  of  the  oracle  was  verified  by  (E  lipus 
slaying  both  Laius  and  his  attendant.  Proceeding  to 
Thebes,  lie  was  attracted  by  the  enigma  proposed  bv  the 
Sphinx,  and  which  he  determined  to  solve  —  us  Oreon. 
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who  had  succeeded  Laius,  promised  anyone  who  should 
succeed  in  doing  so  the  crown  of  Thebes  as  a  reward. 
The  enigma  was  this:  “  What  animal  in  the  morning 
walks  upon  four  feet,  at  noon  upon  two,  and  in  the 
evening  upon  three?”  —  which  (Edipus  explained  by 
saying  it  was  Man,  who,  in  his  infancy,  or  the  morning 
of  his  life, crawls  on  bis  hands  and  feet;  in  his  man¬ 
hood,  or  the  noon  of  his  age,  he  stands  erect  and  goes  on 
two  feet;  and  in  old  age.  or  the  evening  of  liis  days,  ho 
supports  his  trembling  limbs  with  a  staff.  This,  being 
the  true  explanation,  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  Sphinx 
(who  destroyed  herself, as  the  fable  goes),  and  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  (Edipus  to  the  throne  of  Thebes.  In  bis  endeav¬ 
ors  to  find  the  murderer  ot  Laius,  he  first  became  aware 
that  the  strauger  he  had  encountered  and  killed  was  his 
father,  upon  the  knowledge  of  which  his  remorse  was 
so  great  that  he  voluntarily  deprived  himself  of  sight 
and  banished  himself  from  his  kingdom.  He  is  said  to 
have  perished  in  a  singular  manner,  the  earth  opening 
and  engulfing  him  in  its  depths.  The  more  revolting 
part  of  this  story  we  have  purposely  suppressed,  but  it 
will  be  found  referred  to  under  Laics  and  Jocasta. 

(Elilenschlwger,  Adam  Gottlieb,  (e( r) 'len-s h lai'ger, ) 
the  greatest  dramatic  poet  of  the  Scandinavian  North, 
B.  1777.  He  commenced  his  career  on  the  stage,  but 
abandoned  the  profession  for  literature,  and  finally  be¬ 
came  professor  of  aesthetics  in  his  native  city.  Among 
his  greatest  works  may  be  mentioned  —  1.  The  Death  of 
Balder ;  2.  The  (Tods  of  the  North;  3.  Aladdin;  4. 
Shrrkodder ;  5.  Hakem-jarl;  6.  Palnatoke;  7.  Axel  and 
Yalborg;  8.  The  Admiral  Fordens  Kjold;  and  many 
others.  D.  1850. 

(Eil  «lc  nf,  n.  [Fr.,  bull's  eye  ]  (Arch.)  A  small 
light  formed  in  a  roof  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  an  at¬ 
tic,  or  a  story  in  it.  The  small  openings  in  a  dome  are 
also  called  by  this  name. 

(Eiliad,  ( e-l/'yad ,)  n.  [Fr.  mllade, ,  from  Lat.  ocuhis , 
eye.]  A  side-glance;  an  ogle;  a  wink;  a  sly  or  arch 
look,  (r.) 

Oeiras,  (o-a'e-ras.)  in  Brazil,  a  city  in  the  prov.  of  Pi- 
aulii,  abt.  Lat.  7°  5'  S..  1 .011.  42°  40'  W. ;  pop.  6,000. — A 
village  abt.  140  m.  W.S  W.  of  Para. 

Oe'land,  an  island  of  the  Baltic,  belonging  to  Sweden, 
prov  of  Cal  mar,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Straits 
of  Cal  mar  ;  Lat  between  56°  13'  and  57°  22'  N  ,  Lon.  16° 
20'  and  17°  10'  E. ;  area ,  300  sq.  m.  Chief  town.  Berg- 
holm.  Pop.  33,140. 

Oe'land,  (Eittle,)  an  island  of  Denmark,  duchy  of 
Schleswig,  between  the  island  of  Fohr  and  the  mainland. 

(Els,  (e(r)ls.)  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  dist.  ol  Bres¬ 
lau.  on  the  river  (Els,  a  tributary  of  the  Oder,  17  m. 
N.E.  of  Breslau.  Manuf.  Woollen  and  linen  fabrics. 
Pop.  7.520. 

<Elsnitz.  (fils' nits.)  a  town  of  N.  Germany,  in  Saxony, 
on  the  Elster,  6  ni.  S.E.  of  Plauen.  Manuf.  Woollens, 
cottons,  and  leather.  Pb p.  4,500. 

(Eimn'fhc,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  oine,  the  vine,  and  an¬ 
ther —  anthos,  flower.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  European 
plants,  order  Apiaceic.  The  species  (E.crocata ,  the  Dmp- 
wort  or  Dead-tongue,  and  (E.  pheMandrium,  the  fine¬ 
leaved  Wat<*r-drop wort,  are  intensely  poisonous  in  most 
localities.  The  roots  of  C E. pimpinelloides  are  said  to  be 
wholesome.  These  species  are  often  improperly  called 
hemlock. 

(Enan'tliic  Acid.  n.  ( (Item .)  An  acid  obtained  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  castor-oil.  Form.  110  C14II13O3. 

(Enan'tliic  Ether,  n.  ( Chem .)  A  peculiar  com¬ 
pound,  upon  which  the  fragranev  and  persistent  odor  of 
certain  wines  depend.  It  remains  in  the  form  of  an 
oily  liquid,  when  large  quantities  of  wine  are  distilled. 

(Enan'tholc.  or  (Enanthio  Aldehyoe,  n.  (Chem.)  A 
product  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  castor -oil. 
When  purified,  it  is  a  clear  liquid,  of  a  peculiar  pungent 
smell  and  taste. —  Form.  cHn14o5. 

(liiiollie'ra,  n.  (Bot  )  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Ona- 
gracew-  The  roots  of  (E.  biennis  and  other  species  are 


Fig.  19S3.  —  evening  primrose,  (( Enolhera  biennis.) 
a,  Flower  divested  of  calvx  and  corolla  to  show  ihe  parts  of  fruoti-- 
ticatiou  ;  b  tuberous  root. 

edible.  The  yellow  flower  of  several  species  expand  in 
the  evening;  and  hence  they  have  been  called  tlie even¬ 
ing  primrose. 
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CEn'omel,  n.  [Or.  oinos,  wine,  and  meli ,  honey.]  Mead ; 
niethegliu. 

ffinoin  Vter,  n.  [Or.  oinos ,  wine,  and  metron ,  mea¬ 
sure.  Same  as  Alcoholmetek,  q.  v. 

O  *er.  prep.  and  adr.  A  contraction  for  Over,  q.  v. 

Hans  Christiern.  a  Danish  natural  philoso¬ 
pher,  ».  1777.  W  hen  12  years  of  age  he  became  assist¬ 
ant  to  his  father,  who  was  an  apothecary;  but  in  1794 
he  entered  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  where  he  soon 
distinguished  himself  In  1MJI  he  left  Copenhagen  on 
a  lengthened  tour  through  Germany.  France,  and  Hol¬ 
land  ;  and,  in  >806,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
natural  philosophy  in  Copenhagen,  where  he  labored 
assiduously  till  his  death.  It  would  tar  exceed  our 
limits  to  mention  the  numerous  works  which  (Ersted 
gave  to  the  world,  during  his  long  and  brilliant  career. 
In  1SI9,  his  labors  were  crowned  by  his  grand  discovery 
of  electro-magnetism.  Renown  and  honorable  testi¬ 
monials  streamed  in  upon  him  from  every  side.  Many 
learned  societies  elected  him  as  their  member;  the 
Royal  Society  of  England  sent  him  the  Copley  Medal, 
and  the  Institute  of  France,  as  an  extraordinary  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  presented  him  with  one  of  the  mathe¬ 
matical  class-prizes  worth  3.000  franc*.  His  Soul  of 
Nature  has  been  translated  into  English,  lb  1851. 

(E'sel,  or  Esel,  an  island  in  the  lialtic,  belonging  to 
Russia,  govt,  of  Livonia  or  Riga,  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulf  of  Riga;  Lat.  between  58°  and  58°  40'  N.,  Lon.  24° 
40'  and  23°  E. ;  area,  1,150  sq.  m.  Its  surface  is  level, 
and  the  soil  moderately  fertile.  Chief  town.  Arensburg. 
Rip-.  1>00. 

CENopliaifOt'omy,  v.  [Or.  oisophagos ,  the  gullet, 
and  temnein ,  to  cut.]  ( Surg .)  The  operation  of  cutting 
into  the  oesophagus  to  remove  any  foreign  body,  which, 
too  large  to  pass  farther,  or  arrested  by  a  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  the  gullet  in  the  passage,  causes  the  mass  to 
press  on  the  windpipe  before  it,  and  thereby  endanger 
the  person’s  life.  The  substances  that  most  frequently 
lodge  in  the  gullet,  and  require  the  operation  of  oesoph- 
agotouiy,  are  new  potatoes,  pieces  of  meat,  or  lumps  of 
apple,  all  of  them  unmasticated,  and  most  frequently 
swallowed  with  gluttonous  haste. 

<ENo|>]ui”iis,  (e-soFa-gas,)  n.  [Gr.  oisophagos,  from 
wo,  to  carry,  and  phago,  to  eat.]  (Anat.)  The  gullet, 
a  long  muscular  tube,  the  continuation  of  the  pharynx, 
or  back  of  the  mouth,  and  descending  with  a  slight 
curve  to  terminate  on  the  left  side  ol  the  stomach,  at 
the  cardiac  opening  of  that  organ. 

n.  pi.  |Gr.  >  ist  i  os,  a  gad-fly.]  (Zool.)  A 
family  of  insects  comprising  diptcra  which  have  their 
anteniue  very  short  and  inserted  in  two  little  holes  upon 
the  forehead  ;  head  large,  eyes  small,  with  a  large  space 
between  them;  wings  large,  covering  the  balancers,  ami 
the  hind  body  of  the  females  with  a  conical  tube  bent 
under  rue  body,  and  with  which  they  deposit  their  eggs 
while  flying.  The  lame  inhabit  various  parts  of  the 
body  of  herbivorous  animals  They  are  thick,  fleshy, 
without  feet,  tapering  towards  the  head,  which  in  most 
cases  is  armed  with  two  hooks,  and  the  segments  of  the 
body  are  also  armed  with  hooks  or  prickles.  (Tenney.  — 
The  Large  Rot-fly.  Gaster-philns  e.qui ,  the  Ox  Rot-fly, 
(E<tus  boris,  the  Sheep  Bot-fly,  Cep  almgia  oris,  and 
other  species,  are  found  in  this  country.  See  Gad-fly. 

(rum,  n  ( Zobl .)  One  of  the  (Kstuid.e,  7.  v. 

— A  strong  impulse  amounting  to  frenzy. 

CEfa,  Mon  lit.)  (eFta.)  a  mountain  ot  Greece,  nomarchy 
of  Pnthiotis,  9  m.  W.  of  Thermopylae.  Its  principal 
summits  are  Aninosand  Katabothra,  abt.  7,000  ft.  above 
the  sea. 

Of,  or,)  prep.  [\.S.  ;  Ger.  ah;  Lat.  ab ;  Gr.  apo ;  Sansk. 
ara,  and  «»»«.]  From,  or  out  of;  belonging,  pertaining, 
or  relating  to;  concerning:  -  employed  in  various  appli¬ 
cations.  as  noting  the  relation  of  source,  cause,  origin, 
or  motive:  specifying  that  from  which  anything  pro¬ 
ceeds;  as,  a  man  of  good  family.  —  Expressing  the  re¬ 
lation  of  subject  to  attribute  ;  marking  possession,  hold¬ 
ing,  or  proprietorship. 

11  Peace,  of  all  worldly  blessings,  is  the  most  valuable.”-  Small. 

• — Specifying  the  material  substance,  or  constituent  prop¬ 
erties  of  anything;  as,  a  dress  of  linen,  a  shower  of 
rain. —  Implying  portion  of  an  aggregate,  or  appendage 
to  a  whole  or  a  number  specified. 

••  Lo.  all  tliat'd  left  of  him,  thy  husband's  ghost.” —  Dryden. 

— Denoting  causative  power  or  impelling  force. 

'•  It  was  not  of  my  own  choice  I  undertook  this  work." —  Dryden. 

— Marking  engruity,  propriety,  consequential  effect,  or 
that  which  is  fit  or  appropriate. 

"  It  is  of  the  Lord‘11  mercies  that  wc  are  not  consumed."  Lam.  ili.  27. 

—Betokening  reference  to,  or  connection  with,  a  thing; — 
corresponding  with  concerning,  about ;  us,  to  tell  tales 
of  another. 

*•  The  quarrel  is  now  of  fame  and  tribute  ” — Ben  Jonson. 

—Denoting  distance  from  :  equivalent  to  from  ;  as,  within 
a  mile  of  the  village.  —  Denoting  propinquity  or  dis¬ 
tance  in  point  ot  time  ;  as,  it  vet  wants  half  an  hour  of 
the  stated  time. — Expressing  identity  or  equivalence; — 
employed  with  a  name  or  appellation,  and  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  relation  of  opposition;  as,  the  city  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  the  continent  <>f  Europe.  —  Denoting  agency, 
or  person  by  whom,  or  thing  by  which,  anything  is,  or 
Is  performed. 

11  A  blow  whose  violence  grew  of  fury,  not  of  strength. "—Sidney. 

—Describing  relation  to  place  or  time ;  as.  the  architecture 
oj  the  Mi  Idle  Ages,  the  people  of  China,  in  the  days  of 
our  forefathers. 

Ol  bit *■,  in  later  days ;  recently  ;  in  time  not  long  gone 
by  ;  as.  lie  uas  changed  oj  lute.  —  Of  old ,  remotely  in 
time  past ;  formerly  ;  anciently  :  in  days  of  yore. 

“  The  brave  days  of  old.’*— J facaulay. 
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O' Fal'lon.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  St.  Charles  co., 
abt.  31  m.  YV.N.YV.  of  St.  Louis. 

O'Fal  I011  Depot,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  St. 
Clair  co  ,  abt.  lb  m.  E.  of  St  Louis,  Missouri. 

Olail'to,  a  river  of  S  Italy,  rising  in  the  province  of 
Priucipato  Ulteriore,  6  m.  E.  of  Monte  Murano,  and 
after  an  K.N.E.  course  of  75  ill.,  flowing  into  the  Adri¬ 
atic  4  m.  N.W.  of  Barlet ta.  Near  its  mouth  was  fought 
the  famous  battle  ol  Culture,  in  which  the  Romans  were 
defeated  by  Hannibal. 

Oil*,  a.  [The  same  word  as  of,  differently  applied.]  Most 
distant;  on  the  opposite  or  further  side;  —  opposed  to 
near  or  nearest;  as.  the  off  leader  in  a  team  of  horses. 

Off  side,  the  right  hand  in  driving.  In  England  the 
rule  is  reversed. 

ott;  adv.  From,  noting  distance  ;  as,  the  place  is  far  off 
From,  with  the  action  of  removing  or  separating;  as,  to 
fly  off.  to  cut  off  to  tear  off,  to  march  off. —  From,  denot¬ 
ing  departure,  abatement,  remission,  Ac. ;  as,  the  skin 
came  off,  the  fever  goes  off,  to  take  discount  off. — From  ; 
away;  not  toward; — implying  a  different  direction. 
“Neither  she  could  look  on,  nor  would  look  off."  (Sidney  ) 

—  The  opposite  side  of  a  question  or  argument. 

“  The  questions  in  uo  way  touch  upon  Puritanism,  either  off  or  on." 

Sanderson. 

From  off,  off:  off  from. —  Off-hand,  spontaneous ; 
without  study  or  preparation ;  extempore;  as,  to  write 
an  epigram  off-hand  —  Off  and  on,  at  one  time  active 
and  engaged,  then  inert  and  absent. 

“  Competitions  intermit  uud  go  off  and  on  as  it  happens. "  L'  Estrange. 

(Naut.)  Fetching  the  laud  on  different  tacks,  now 
going  toward,  and  now  receding  from. —  To  be  off,  to  de¬ 
part  ;  to  recede  from  an  intended  agreement  or  design. 
(Colloq.) 

To  come,  off,  to  escape,  or  to  fare  in  so  doing  ;  as,  he 
narrowly  came,  off  with  hi*  life.  —  To  take  place;  to  oc¬ 
cur,  as  a  public  performance;  as,  wheu  does  the  affair 
come  offt 

To  get  off,  to  effect  escape  ;  as,  he  got  off  with  difficulty. 

—  To  alight ;  to  come  down  :  as,  to  g>  t  off  one’s  horse. — 
To  go  off,  to  depart ;  to  desert ;  to  abandon  ;  to  leave  ; 
as,  he  has  gone  off  without  ceremony.  —  To  be  dis¬ 
charged  ;  to  become  ignited,  as  a  gun. —  To  take  off,  to 
remove;  to  take  away;  as,  she  quickly  took  herself  off. 

—  To  personate;  to  portray  ;  to  mimic;  to  assume  the 
character  of;  as.  to  tale,  off  a  person’s  peculiarities  of 
manner.  —  Well  off,  baaly  off,  ill  off,  having  good  or  ill 
fortune  or  success. 

Off,  prep.  Not  on  ;  as,  “  I  was  never  off  my  legs  a  day.” 

'Jem  pie. 

OIF,  inter j.  Hence  ;  away  ;  begone  ;  —  a  command  to  de¬ 
part.  usually  implying  some  degree  of  impatience,  con¬ 
tempt,  or  aversion. 

Offal,  n.  [D.  afval ;  Ger .  abfall.]  Waste  meat;  the 
parts  of  the  carcass  of  an  animal  which  are  rejected  as 
unfit  for  food.  —  Carrion;  putrid  flesh. 

“I  should  have  fatted  all  the  kites  with  this  slave’s  offal." — Shake 

— Refuse  ;  that  which  is  thrown  away  as  of  uo  value  ;  rub¬ 
bish;  scraps. 

“  What  trash  is  Rome ;  what  rubbish  and  what  offal." — Shahs. 

o  trout,  n.  ( /Minting .)  That  part  of  a  printed  sheet 
which  cuts  off,  and  which  when  folded  is  inserted  in  the 
middle  of  the  other  part,  forming  together  a  regular 
and  orderly  succession  of  all  the  pages  in  the  signature. 

Offenbach,  (off  n-bahk,)  Jacques,  a  popular  musical 
composer,  n.  at  Cologne,  1819,  studied  111  Baris,  and 
became  famous  fur  his  light  and  sparkling  musical 
buffooneries.”  The  best  of  these  are, —  Les  Deux 
A  veugles ;  La  Rose  de  Saint  Flour ;  Le  Financier  et  le 
Savetier  ;  La  Grange  Duchessc  de  Gerolstein ,  and  Orphie 
aux  Enfers.  D.  1S80 

Offenbach.  a  city  of  Central  Germany,  grand-duchy 
of  Hesse-Dauiietadt,  on  the  Main,  5  m  8.K.  of  Frank¬ 
fort,  and  17  N.E.  of  Darmstadt.  Mannf.  Silk  and  cot¬ 
ton  stockings,  cotton  fabrics,  carriages,  iron-ware,  jew¬ 
elry,  carpets,  tobacco,  snuff,  Ac.  Fop.  17,600. 

Offenbiirf?,  a  town  of  Germany,  grand-duchy  of 
Baden,  circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  on  the  Kinzig,  17  in. 
S  S.W.  of  Carlsruhe  ;  pop.  4,200. 

Offence',  (sometimes  written  Offense.)  v.  [Fr.  offense ; 
Lat.  offensio ,  from  offendo.  to  offend  See  OfVf.ND.J  Act 
of  striking  against ;  act  of  offending  or  of  exciting  dis¬ 
pleasure:  injury. 

—  Any  violation  of  law,  divine  or  human  ;  act  of  wicked¬ 
ness,  or  of  omission  or  dereliction  of  duty  ;  a  crime;  a 
sin;  a  fault;  a  transgression. 

“  O  my  offence  is  rank  .  .  a  brother’s  murder.”—  Shake. 

— That  which  excites  anger;  that  which  offends. 

What  dire  offence  from  amorous  causes  springs." — Pope. 

— Cause  of  stumbling ;  cause  of  being  offended  or  angered  ; 
displeasure. 

“  The  pains  of  the  touch  are  greater  than  the  offences  of  other 
senses.  ’—Bacon. 

— Anger  ;  displeasure  ;  state  of  being  offended  ;  as,  he  gave 
no  just  cause  of  offence. 

{Low.)  The  doing  that  which  a  ppnnl  law  forbids  to 
be  done  ;  or  omitting  to  do  what  it  commands.  In  this 
sense,  it  *s  nearly  synonymous  with  crime.  In  a  more 
confined  sense,  it  may  be  considered  as  haring  the  same 
meaning  with  misdemeanor;  but  it  differs  from  it  in 
this,  that  it  is  not  indictable,  hut  punishable  summarily 
for  the  forfeiture  of  a  penalty.  —  Bonvier. 

OfFence'IcfcS,  a.  Unoffending;  inoffensive;  giving 
no  ground  for  offence  or  displeasure. 

Offcml',  v  a.  [Lat.  offendo —  oh.  and  ob6ol.  fendo.  ]  To 
affront;  to  make  angry:  to  displease:  as.  I  regret  that 
I  have  offended  her.  —  To  pain  :  to  shock  :  to  wound  ; 
to  annoy  ;  to  injure;  as.  a  bad  smell  offends  the  nose. 
— To  transgress;  to  violate;  as,  many  fear  to  offend  the 
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law.  —  To  disturb,  annoy,  molest,  or  cause  to  fall,  halt, 
or  stumble. — To  cause  to  sin,  or  ignore  or  neglect  duty  ; 
to  allure  to  evil  ;  to  obstruct  in  obedience. 

“  If  thy  right  eye  offend  tbee,  pluck  ituut."  —  Matt.  v.  29. 

— v.  n.  To  sin  ;  to  transgress  or  violate  the  moral  or 
divine  law ;  to  commit  a  crime  or  misdemeanor.  —  To 
excite  or  occasion  dislike,  auger,  or  dissatisfaction. — 
To  be  made  to  stumble  or  blunder;  to  be  outraged  or 
scandalized. 

To  offend  against ,  to  act  offensively  or  injurious  to¬ 
ward.  —  10  commit  an  offence  against. 

“  Our  language,  in  many  iimaucea,  offends  against  every  part 
of  gruuiniar.  ’  —  Swift. 

Olleml  ant,  11.  A11  offender  ;  one  who  offends  (R.) 

Diieud  er,  «.  One  who  gives  offence ;  one  w  ho  trans¬ 
gresses  any  law,  divine  or  human ;  one  who  commits  a 
crime  or  injury;  a  delinquent;,  a  misdemeanant;  a 
transgressor. 

Often  *i  vc,  a.  [Fr.  offensif  \  from  Lat.  offendo,  offensus.] 
Causing  ottence  ;  exciting  displeasure  or  some  degree 
of  anger;  displeasing:  an,  wnr<ln  or  actions. — 

Causing  pain  or  disagreeable  sensations;  obnoxious; 
repugnant ;  as.  an  offensive,  sight,  taste,  or  smell.  — 
Occasioning  ill  or  injury;  injurious;  mischievous;  as, 
bib*  is  offensive,  to  the  stomach.  —  Assailant:  used  in 
attack  ; — opposed  to  defensive  ;  as,  an  offensive  weapon. 
— Making  the  initiatory  attack  ;  invading;  aggressive; 
— correlative  to  defensive;  as,  an  offensive  war. 

League  offensive  and  defensive,  a  league  or  confederacy 
necessitating  both  or  ail  parties  to  act  in  concert  to¬ 
gether  against  a  common  enemy,  whether  in  attacking 
or  in  defending  the  other  in  the  event  of  being  attacked. 

— n.  ‘i  he  part  of  attacking;  state  or  posture  of  attack; 
— opposed  to  defensive;  as,  our  troops  assumed  the 
offensive. 

To  act  on  the  offensive,  to  he  the  party  which  attacks. 

Officii '&i  vely,  adv.  Ill  a  manner  to  cause  anger,  dis¬ 
pleasure,  or  umbrage;  injuriously;  mischievously ;  dis¬ 
agreeably;  by  way  of  inv  asion  or  first  attack. 

Oflensivenesfi,  n.  The  quality  that  offends  or  dis¬ 
pleases;  itijm i«>usnes8 ;  mischief;  cause  of  disgust. 

Of  h*r,  r.  a  [Fr  offrir ;  Lat  off  ro  —  oh,  and  fero,  to 
bear,  carry,  bring.  See  Bkak.J  To  bring  to  or  before; 
to  present  lor  acceptance  or  rejection;  to  show;  to 
furnish;  to  give.  —  To  propose;  to  tender;  to  proffer; 
to  make  a  proposal  to.  —  To  sacrifice;  to  immolate;  to 
present  in  prayer  or  devotion.  —  To  bid,  as  a  price,  re¬ 
ward,  or  wages. 

— r.  n.  To  present  itself:  to  be  at  hand. — To  present  ver¬ 
bally;  to  declare  willingness. 

— n  [  Fr.  off  re.']  A  proposal  to  be  accepted  or  rejected; 
presentation  to  choice;  first  advance;  act  of  bidding  a 
price,  or  the  sum  bid. 

Of  ferahle,  a.  That  is  worthy  of  being  offered. 

Of  fiered.  a.  Presented  for  acceptance  or  rejection. 
—  Presented  in  worship  or  devotion;  immolated. — 
Bid.  —  Presented  to  the  eye  or  the  mind. 

OT  ferer,  n.  One  who  offers;  one  who  sacrifices  or 
dedicates  ill  worship. 

Or'foriiiK;,  w.  Act  of  one  who  offers;  that  which  is 
offered  or  presented 

( Eccl .)  A  gift  presented  to  the  deity.  A  principal 
part  of  the  religious  service  of  all  the  nations  of  anti¬ 
quity  consisted  in  offerings  to  a  divine  being,  from  a 
feeling  of  d<  pendence  upon  him  ami  a  desire  to  propi¬ 
tiate  his  favor.  Sin  h  offerings  took  their  character 
from  the  mode  of  life  of  those  who  presented  them. 
Herdsmen  and  hunters  offered  beasts,  husbandmen 
fruits  of  the  earth  ;  each  selecting  the  choicest  of  what 
he  possessed.  Prisoners  taken  in  war.  slaves,  and  even 
their  own  children,  were  frequently  oficied  by  rude  and 
cruel  nations  to  their  idols.  Among  the  ancient  He¬ 
brews,  offerings  were  of  several  kinds,  some  being  free¬ 
will,  others  by  obligation.  The  first  Irnits,  the  tenths, 
the  sin-oflerings.  were  of  obligation  ;  the  peace-oflerings, 
vows,  offerings  of  wine,  oil,  bread,  and  otlu  r  tilings  made 
to  the  Temple  or  to  the  ministers  of  Jehovah,  were 
offerings  of  devotion.  Sacrifices  were  not  commonly 
included  under  the  name  ot  offerings.  In  a  modern 
sense,  the  term  offering  is  applied  to  certain  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  tines  payable  by  custom.  This  latter  custom  has 
obtained  from  the  first  period  ot  Christianity,  w  lieu,  as 
in  our  days  in  this  country,  those  who  officiated  at  the 
altar  had  no  other  maintenance  or  allowance  than  the 
free  gilts  or  offerings  (oblationes)  of  the  people. 

OlF'fertory,  n.  [Fr.  offer  hire ;  L  Lat.  iffertorium , 
from  Lat.  of  fero.]  (Erl)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  first  part  of  the  Mass,  in  which  the  priest  prepares 
the  elements  for  consecration.  In  the  office  ol  the 
Church  of  England  communion,  it  denotes  the  sentences 
which  are  recited  by  the  officiating  priest  while  the 
people  are  making  their  oblations  or  offerings. 

Off'-ltand,  a.  [Off  and  hand  ]  Speedily  sent  from 
the  hand;  done  without  study  or  hesitation;  unpre¬ 
meditated  ;  done  or  said  at  a  moment ;  done  or  said 
without  hesitation  or  previous  preparation. 

— adv.  O11  the  spur  of  the  moment;  promptly;  without 
premeditation  or  delay. 

Office,  n  [Fr.  :  Lat  officium — oh,  and  facio,  to  make, 
to  do.  See  F\ot.]  That  which  one  does  or  ought  to 
do  f.»r  another  ;  a  service;  a  particular  duty,  charge,  or 
trust  conferred  l>y  public  authority  and  for  a  public 
purpose:  an  employment  undertaken  by  commission 
or  authority  from  government,  or  those  who  administer 
it :  a  duty,  charge,  or  trust  of  a  sacred  nature  conferred 
by  God  himself;  duty  or  employment  ot  a  private  na¬ 
ture  :  that  which  is  performed,  intended,  or  assigned  tfl 
he  done  by  a  particular  thing,  or  that  which  anything 
is  fitted  to  perform;  function:  burine** ;  particular 
employment:  act  of  good  or  ill  voluntarily  tendered; 
a  service  ;  a  kindness,  favor,  or  courtesy.  —  Formulary 
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of  devotion.  — - -  A  house,  apartment,  or  place  in  which 
business  is  transacted. 

Of  ji<*e-l>ojirer.  n.  One  wholiohlsor discharges  anoffice. 

Officer,  n.  A  person  invested  with  an  office,  either 
civil  or  military  ;  a  person  commissioned  or  authorized 
to  perform  any  public  duty;  one  who  holds  a  command 
in  the  army  or  navy ;  one  authorized  to  take  into  legal 
custody. 

— v.  a  furnish  with  officers;  to  appoint  officers  over. 

Oili  ci ill,  (oi-Jis  t'y if,)  a.  [ Kr.  officiel ;  bat.  nfficmlis ,  from 
qific  am.  See  Office.]  Pertaining  to  an  office  or  public 
trust ;  derived  from  toe  proper  office  or  officer,  or  from 
proper  authority;  made  or  communicated  by  virtue  of 
authority. 

— n.  [Kr  J  An  ecclesiastical  judge  appointed  by  a  bishop, 
chapter,  archdeacon,  Ac.,  with  charge  of  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction. 

Ojli  Via  1 1;*',  adv.  By  the  proper  officer;  by  virtue  of 
the  proper  authority  ;  m  pursuance  of  the  special  pow¬ 
ers  vested. 

Oili  elall  V,  n.  (Common  Law.)  The  court  of  an  official. 

Oili'chiry,  a.  That  relates  to  an  officer;  official. 

OJIi  CJHtr,  v.  n.  [Fr.  o(ficie.r,  to  read  divine  service.]  To 
transact  the  appropriate  business  of  an  office  or  public 
*  trust.  —  To  perform  the  appropriate  official  duties  of 
another. 

Oili  ciati  i»yr,  />.  a.  Performing  the  appropriate  duties 
of  an  office;  performing  the  office  of  another. 

Oili  <•  ill  tor,  n.  one  who  officiates. 

Oili c  i  11.1 1 ,  a.  [Fr..  from  bat.  officma,  contracted  from 
opfcma,  a  workshop,  from  opifex,  opifcis,  an  artificer, 
a  workman  — opus,  a  work,  and  facia ,  to  make,  to  do.] 
Pertaining  to  those  medicines  which  are  directed  in  the 
pharmacopoeia  to  be  kept  in  apothecaries*  shops. 

OJli'riou*.  a  [Fr.  oficitux ;  bat .  officios  us,  from  offi¬ 
ciant.  See  Office.]  Kind;  obliging;  doing  kind  offices ; 
ready  to  serve;  excessively  forward  in  kindness.  —  Im¬ 
portunately  interposing  services;  busy;  intermeddling 
in  affairs  in  which  one  has  no  concern. 

Oili'rioiiNly,  adv.  Kindly;  with  solicitous  care. — 
With  importunate  or  excessive  forwardness;  in  a  busy 
or  meddling  way. 

Oili  Ciousness,  n.  Quality  of  being  officious:  eager¬ 
ness  to  serve;  —  usually,  an  excess  of  zeal  to  serve  oth¬ 
ers.  or  improper  forwardness. 

OJit'ni;?,  n.  (A •ant.)  A  part  of  the  sea  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  shore  where  there  is  deep  water. 
Thus,  if  a  ship  from  shore  he  seen  sailing  out  towards 
the  sea.  they  say,  “she  stands  for  the  offing.” 

Olfccour  in  iff,  n.  [Ctyfand  scour.)  That  which  is  scoured 
off ;  — hence,  refuse  ;  rejected  matter;  that  which  is  vile 
or  despised ;  scum. 

OTsniin.  n  Refuse;  offscouring. 

Oir.set,  n.  [Of  and set.)  ( Ban'  -keeping.)  A  sum, account, 
or  value  set  off  against  another  sum  or  account  as  an 
equivalent. 

( Swpe.t/ing.)  A  narrow,  irregular  slip  of  ground,  on 
the  outside  of  lines  which  include  the  main  portion; 
also,  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  stationary  lines  to 
the  hedge,  fence,  or  extremity  of  an  inclosure. 

(G irdming.)  A  young  radical  bulb  when  separated 
or  taken  off  from  the  parent  roots;  also,  short  lateral 
shoots  bearing  clustering  leaves  at  the  extremity.  One 
of  the  chief  methods  of  propagating  plants  is  by  means 
of  offsets. 

(Arch.)  See  Set-off. 

— v.  a.  To  set  off,  as  one  account  against  another;  to  make 
tlv*  account  of  one  party  pay  the  demand  of  another. 

Oir»et*Sitair,  n.  ( Surveying.)  A  rod,  usually  10  links 
in  length,  for  measuring  offsets. 

OJIshoot.  n  An  offset  or  shoot  of  a  plant:  applied 
also  to  anything  arising  from  or  growing  out  of  auotlier. 

OjT-sitle,  n.  The  right,  or  right-hand  side. 

Oil  skip,  n.  The  part  of  a  landscape  which  recedes 
from  tin?  spectator  into  distance.  —  Worcester. 

Olfsjnun^,  n.  That  which  springs  from.  —  A  child  or 
children;  a  descendant  or  descendants;  propagation; 
generation;  issue;  progeny;  posterity.  —  Production 
of  any  kind. 

OjTtlVcate,  v.a.  [Fr  ofusquer.)  To  cloud;  to  obfuscate. 

(bfiiHra  t  jo.i,  n.  [Lat.  ojfascatto .]  The  act  of  dark¬ 
ening:  obfuscating. 

OJrwartl,  a.  ( Naut .)  Inclining  with  the  side  to  the 
water,  as  a  ship  when  aground. 

Oft,  adc.  [A.  S.  and  G<-r  «f l,  often,  oftener,  oftenest.] 
Often:  frequently;  not  rarely. 

Often,  (ofn,)  adv.  [A.  S.  oft. J  Frequently  ;  many  times ; 
not  seldom. 

— i  Frequent,  (r.) 

Often-bearing,  a,  ( Dot .)  Producing  more  than 
twice  in  one  season. 

OfieiineBS,».  Frequency,  (r.) 

Ofli'timcs.  adv.  Many  times;  fre¬ 
quently;  often. 

Ofi/times,  adv.  Frequently;  often. 

O*.  ( S'ript .)  A  giant  Amoritish  king  of  Bnslian  east 

of  the  Jordan,  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Israelites  under 
Moses. 

O^d  en,  in  Indiana,  a  post- village  of  Henry  co.,  abt.  42 
m.  K.  of  Indianapolis. 

Oz'den,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Dubuque  co.,  abt.  15 
in.  S.W.  of  Dubuque. 

0*'<len,  ill  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Riley  co.,  abt.  12 
m.  S.W.  of  Manhattan. 

oil,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Lenawee  co. ;  port.  1,600. 

O^'den,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  New  Madrid  co.,  abt. 
1 10  m.  S.S.K.  of  St.  Louis. 

0*'€len,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Monroe  co. ; 
poo.  abt  4.-00. 

City,  in  Hah  Territory,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Weber  co.,  abt.  185  m.  N.  of  Fillmore  City  ;  pop.  abt. 1,800. 

_ _ _ _ _ _ 
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Og'flensbnrg,  in  Minnesota ,  a  village  of  Winona  co., 

|  ant.  13  in.  N  W.  of  W  iuoiia. 

Og-'tleiiMbtir*,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Sussex 
co.,  abt.  22  m.  N.N.W.  of  Morristown. 

Og  dcnshiir^.  in  New  Y-nrk,  a  town,  port  of  entry  of 
St.  Lawrence  county,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie,  and  on  the  site  of  Fort 
Oswegatchie,  abt.  200  in.  N.N.W.  of  Albany.  The  chief 
imports  are  grain,  Hour,  beef,  pork,  iron,  and  coal.  Cop. 
abt.  10,000. 

0*'4l€*iiMt>urg>,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Wau- 
pacca  co.,  abt.  4o  ill.  N.W.  of  Oshkosh. 

0*ee\  w.  (Arch.)  See  Cyma. 

0*ee'cliee,  or  Little  Ogsechee,  in  Georgia ,  a  river 
risiug  in  Taliaferro  co  ,  ami  alter  a  general  S.E.  course 
of  abt.  250  m.  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  Chat¬ 
ham  and  Bryan  cos. 

Og  liaiii,  n.  [Etymology  unknown.]  A  peculiar  kind  of 
snort-hand  writing  in  use  among  the  ancient  Irish. 

Ogive,  (o’jiv,)  n.  [Fr.J  (Arch.)  A  name  applied  to 
arches  or  branches  of  a  Gothic  vault,  which,  instead  of 
being  circular,  pass  diagonally  from  one  angle  to  an¬ 
other,  and  form  a  cross  with  the  other  arches,  which 
make  the  side  of  the  square  of  which  the  ogives  are 
diagonals.  The  centre,  where  the  ogives  cross  eat  bother, 
is  called  the  key,  and  is  sometimes  carved  iu  the  form 
of  a  rose  or  a  cuLde-lampe. 

O  gle,  v.  a.  [tier,  augeln ,  to  twinkle,  to  open  and  shut 
the  eyes  ;  Du.  oogen ,  the  eye,  to  have  an  eye  upon  one, 
from  oog,  the  eye;  Lat.  oculus.  See  Eye]  To  eje;  to 
view  with  side  glances,  as  iu  fondness,  or  with  a  design 
to  attract  notice. 

— n.  A  side  glance  or  look. 

O  gle,  ill  Illinois ,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  abt.  760  sq  m.  Fivers. 
Rock  and  Leaf  rivers,  and  Elkhorn  and  Pine  creeks. 
Surface,  nearly  level;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Oregon. 
Cop  abt.  38,000. 

— A  village  of  the  above  co.,  about  178  m.  N.  by.  E.  of 
Springfield. 

O'gler,  n.  One  who  ogles. 

Og'let  Jiorpe,  ( o’gl-thorp ,)  in  Georgia, a  N.E.  co. ;  area, 
abt.  480  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Broad  and  Oconee  rivers,  and 
Beaverdam,  Cloud’s,  Millstone,  and  Long  creeks.  Sur¬ 
face,  hilly;  soil ,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Iron,  jasper, 
agate,  and  granite.  Cap.  Lexington.  J’Op.  abt.  12,500. 

—  A  town  of  Macon  co.,  abt.  50  in.  S.W.  of  Macon. 

O'*]!!!*,  n.  The  act  of  viewing  with  side  glances. 

Ojg'iio,  (o'le-o,)  n.  [It.]  Same  as  Olio,  q.  v. 

0*1  ii>,  or  Ollio,  (oVyo.)  a  river  of  N  Italy,  rising  in 
the  Rluetian  Alps,  and  after  a  S.  course  of  130  m.  join¬ 
ing  the  Po  at  Terre  d'Oglio,  10  m.  S.W.  of  Mantua. 

O*  ^re,  (o'ger,)  n.  [A.  S.  ore.  hell,  a  goblin  ;  Fr.  ogre ;  It. 
orco,  a  hobgoblin,  from  Lat  Orcus,  Gr.  Ilorkos,  a  di¬ 
vinity  who  punishes  the  false  and  perjured;  or  from 
the  Ogurs,  or  Onogurs,  a  savage  Asiatic  horde,  which 
overran  part  of  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  5th 
century.]  An  imaginary  monster  or  hideous  giant  iu 
fairy  tales,  who  lived  on  human  beings. 
ii.  A  female  ogre. 

Ojg-yjres,  (qj'i-jees.)  said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of 
Atiica  and  Bceotia,  iu  the  18th  century  u.  e.  In  his 
reign  is  stated  to  have  occurred  the  great  deluge  that 
covered  the  whole  of  Greece.  That  event  has  been 
placed  as  occurring  260  years  before  that  of  Deucalion  ; 
viz.,  about  1764  b.  c.  Ogyges  belongs  rather  to  mythol¬ 
ogy  than  to  history;  and  the  name,  according  to  some, 
belongs  not  to  a  king,  but  to  the  ancient  deluge  above 
mentioned. 

Oil.  O,  exclam.  A  word  denoting  surprise,  pain,  sorrow, 
or  anxiety.  See  0. 

OJirtero'a,  or  Kouroiiton',  an  island  of  the  S. 
Pacific  Ocean,  28  in.  S.  of  Tahiti;  Lat.  22°  34'  S.,  Lou. 

i5u°  r\f  w. 

Olii  o,  (La  Belle  Rivitre  of  the  French,)  a  large  river 
of  the  U.  States,  formed. by  the  junction,  at  Pittsburg,  of 
the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela.  Its  level  at  this  point 
is  stated  to  be  about  830  ft.  above  the  Atlantic;  its  width 
somewhat  exceeds  600  yards;  and  it  immediately  as¬ 
sumes  that  broad,  placid,  and  beautiful  aspect  which  it 
maintains,  except  at  the  rapids  of  Louisville,  all  the  way 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi.  Its  valleys  are 
of  great  depth  and  fertility,  generally  high,  dry,  and 
healthy  ;  and  the  country  on  both  sides  presents  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  scenery  not  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  valley.  The  O.  varies  in  breadth  from  400  to  1,400 
yards.  At  Cincinnati  it  is  nearly  000  yards,  which  may 
be  taken  as  its  mean  breadth.  At  Louisville,  at  the 
rapids,  the  descent  of  the  river,  in  2  m.,  is  22*4  ft.;  but 
the  current  is  not  so  broken  but  that  boats  have,  in 
many  instances,  ascended  the  falls.  A  canal,  however, 
2  m.  in  length,  and  200  ft.  wide,  with  a  depth  sufficient 
for  large  steam-boats,  was  completed  in  1831,  by  which 
the  rapids  are  avoided.  The  rise  of  the  river, during  the 
floods,  which  occur  between  March  and  July,  varies  from 
45  to  00  ft.;  but  in  the  dry  season  it  may  bo  forded,  in 
several  places,  near  Louisville.  Its  higher  parts  are 
annually  frozen  over,  and  the  navigation  is  usually  sus¬ 
pended  8  or  10  weeks,  during  winter,  by  floating  ice. 
Its  current,  when  at  mean  height,  is  estimated  at  3  in., 
a*d,  when  very  low,  at  2  m.  per  hour.  It  has  many 
islands;  but  there  are  none  between  the  States  of  Ohio 
and  Kentucky.  The  principal  cities  and  towns  on  the 
O.,  below  Pittsburg,  are  Wheeling,  Gallipolis,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Louisville,  and  Jeffersonville.  The  length  of  the 
river,  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Mississippi,  including  its 
windings,  is  abt.  950  m.  It  enters  that  river  nearly  in 
a  S.E.  direction.  The  O.  separates  Virginia  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  on  the  S.,  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  on  the 
N.  Its  N.  affluents  are,  the  Big  Beaver,  Muskingum, 
Scioto,  and  Wabash,  the  last  of  which  is  navigable  for 
400  m.  from  its  mouth  ;  the  S.  tributaries  are,  the  Ken- 
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hawa.  Sandy,  Green,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee,  all 
rising  oil  the  W.  side  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  flowing,  by 
very  tortuous  courses,  through  some  ol  the  richest  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  U.  States.  The  last  two  rivers  are  navi¬ 
gable  for  steamers,  during  spring,  upwards  of  200  m.  from 
their  mouths;  and  the  O.,  witli  its  feeders,  cannot  have 
less  than  5,000  m.  of  navigable  waters.  It  is  traversed, 
in  all  directions,  by  an  immense  number  of  steamers; 
ami  taking  ail  circumstances  into  account,  few  rivers 
can  vie  with  it,  either  iu  utility  or  beauty. 

Otii'o.  a  large  and  important  State  of  the  American 
Union,  between  Lat.  58°  bo'  and  42°  N., and  Lon.  80°  28' 
and  84°  4/  W.,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  river  Ohio,  which  forms  the  whole  of  its  S  E.  and  S. 
boundary,  separating  it  from  West  Virginia  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  ;  on  the  E.  it  lias  Pennsylvania;  \N Indiana;  and 
N.,  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  200  in.; 
breadth,  E.  to  \V.,  195  m.;  area, :  9.902  sq.  m.,  or  25.676,- 
900  acres. —  Gen.  Desc.  This  State  comprises  about  one- 
third  of  the  region  sloping  from  the  Alleghanies  in 
Pennsylvania  down  to  the  Mississippi.  It  possesses  no 
very  elevated  hill  ranges,  but  consists  almost  wholly  of 
a  table-land  elevated  from  600  to  l,00o  ft  above  sea-level, 
the  central  position  of  the  State  being  the  highest.  This, 
also,  which  is  its  least  fertile  portion,  is  in  parts  inter¬ 
spersed  with  swamps  and  marshes.  The  declivity  t<>- 
waid  bake  Erie  is  much  more  abrupt  than  the  S.  slope 
of  the  State,  and  the  country  is  lure  also  in  parts 
marshy;  that  portion  of  the  surface  which  declines  to¬ 
wards  the  Ohio,  and  iR  the  most  extensive,  is  diversified 
with  hills  and  valleys,  and,  on  the  whole,  fully  nine- 
tenths  of  the  surface  are  susceptible  of  cultivation, 
nearly  three -fourths  being  preeminently  fertile.  The 
hills  are  generally  cultivable  to  their  summits,  and  the 
river  bottoms  are  exuberantly  productive.  The  surface 
of  the  central  and  N.  and  W.  parts  is  level  and  moder¬ 
ately  rolling,  consisting  of  forest  and  prairie.  The  E. 
and  S.E.  are  somewhat  hilly,  becoming  rather  rough 
and  broken  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  A  ridge  of  high¬ 
lands  is  found  crossing  the  N.  half  of  the  State  from 
E.  to  W.,  forming 
the  watershed  be¬ 
tween  the  streams 
flowing  into  Lako 
Erie  and  those 
emptying  into  the 
Ohio.  Extensive 
timber  tracts,  in 
former  times  de¬ 
nominated  the 
“  barrens,”  were 
found  between  the 
S<  ioto  and  Great 
Miami  rivers, 
many  of  which, 
by  the  prevention 
ot  fires,  are  again 
covered  with  for¬ 
est  growth,  and  in 
this  section  of  tho 
State  timber  is  becoming  more  abundant  than  it  was 
half  a  century  ago.  —  Fivers.  The  State  is  amply  wa¬ 
tered;  besides  the  Ohio,  with  its  affluents  the  Scioto,  and 
Great  and  Little  Miami,  tin  re  are  the  Muskingum,  the 
Maumee,  Sandusky,  Huron,  and  Cuyahoga  rivers,  all 
having  their  outlet  in  Lako  Erie,  and  draining  the  N. 
part  of  the  State.  Lake  Erie  extends  along  two-thirds 
of  the  N.  frontier,  with  a  shore-line  of  200  m.,  including 
Maumee  and  Sandusky  bays,  forming  fine  harbors  within 
the  limits  of  the  State. — Geol.and  Min.  'J  he  geological 
formations  are  nearly  all  secondary,  comprising  lime¬ 
stone,  lias,  saliferous  and  ferriferous  rocks,  sandstone, 
greywacke;  Ac.,  in  horizontal  strata.  The  great  bitu¬ 
minous  coal-field  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  projects 
into  the  E.  and  S.E.  parts  of  the  State,  among  the 
western  foot-hills  proper  of  the  Alleghany  mountain 
system,  its  W.  boundary  extending  from  the  N.E.  corner 
of  Trumbull  co.,  through  the  cos.  of  Portage,  Wayne, 
Knox,  Licking,  and  Fairfield,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Scioto.  The  coal-fields  cover,  in  the  aggregate,  an  esti¬ 
mated  superficies  of  12.000  sq.  m.,  extending  through  20 
cos.,  and  embrace  nearly  one-third  of  the  area  of  the 
entire  State, — it  being  calculated  that  the  co.  of  Tuscara¬ 
was  alone  is  underlaid  with  an  amount  equal  to  80,000,- 
000,000  bushels.  Statistics  report  the  quantity  of  stone- 
coal  mined  in  the  State  during  the  year  at  55,264,392 
bush.  To  the  N.W. of  the  coal-measures  is  found  a  very 
narrow  belt  of  t  lie  underlyingcoal  conglomerate,  forming 
the  rim  of  the  coal  basin.  To  this  succeed  the  Chemung 
and  Portage  groups,  and  other  formations  in  the  down¬ 
ward  series  of  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  systems.  Salt 
springs  are  numerous  within  the  carboniferous  limits, 
and  large  quantities  of  this  mineral  are  manufactured  for 
market.  In  1S69  the  product  was  abt.  2,000,600  bush.  Iron 
is  found  in  abundance  between  the  Licking  and  Mus¬ 
kingum  river8,near  Zanesville,  and  in  the  Ohio  near  the 
S.W.  corner  of  Adams  co  ,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
COS.  of  Lawrence,  Gallia,  Jackson,  Meigs,  Vinton,  Athens, 
Hocking,  Perry,  and  Licking.  The  ore  obtained  in 
some  of  these  counties  is  of  very  superior  quality,  being 
suited  to  the  finer  class  of  castings;  it  is  computed  to 
cover  an  area  of  1,200  8q.m.,and  has  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  very  extensive  iron  interest  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
State.  In  the  N.  the  furnaces  are  supplied  with  the 
raw  material  from  the  Lake  Superior  mines.  The  total 
quantity  manufactured  in  1869  was  represented,  by 
official  returns,  at  208,746  tons.  Petroleum  also  forms 
a  somewhat  important  mineral  product  of  the  S.E. 
section  of  the  State,  $1,000,000  worth  having  been  ob¬ 
tained  during  the  year  just  mentioned,  in  Washington, 
Atheus,  Morgan,  and  Noble  cos.  The  quantity  refined 
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in  Cleveland  amounted  to  about  1,000,000  barrels,  be-l 
sides  some  750,000  barrels  shipped  in  a  crude  state. 
Clay,  in  all  its  forms,  is  found  in  vast  quantities,  as, 
also,  carbonate  of  lime.  Hydraulic  cement,  in  large 
deposits,  is  known  to  exist,  though  it  has,  as  yet,  not 
been  made  developable.  Large  quantities  of  building- 
stone  and  grindstones  are  quarried  iu  the  N.  part  of  the 
State,  and  contribute  pretty  largely  to  the  industrial 
economy  of  the  commonwealth.  In  1869,  the  shipments 
of  what  is  known  as  Ohio  stone, ”  totalized  over  125, UK) 
tons,  divided  between  the  two  descriptions  before  men¬ 
tioned.  The  geological  survey  of  the  State,  authorized 
by  the  legislature  in  March,  1869,  was  entered  upon  in 
June  following.  —  CU>n.  and  Ytg.  The  climate  of  N. 
Ohio  is  of  course  colder  in  winter  than  the  southern  and 
central  divisions,  yet  even  here  severe  weather  is  not 
usual.  In  the  last  named  regions,  the  ground  is  seldom 
covered  with  snow  more  than  a  few  days,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  not  usually  sinking  as  low  as  zero.  The  sum¬ 
mers  in  all  parts  of  the  State  are  warm  and  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  and  maturation  of  Indian  corn;  the  fall 
season  is  remarkable  for  its  genial  features.  The  rain¬ 
fall  is  generally  sufficient  for  the  most  successful  hus¬ 
bandry, —  droughts,  although  sometimes  occurring, 
being  not  more  frequent  than  in  the  adjoining  States. 
According  to  reliable  observations  in  at  least  12  localities, 
during  1864.  the  fall  of  rain  was  48  inches,  being  about 
3  inches  in  excess  of  the  average  of  a  number  of  years. 
In  point  of  salubrity,  the  State  will  favorably  compare 
with  any  in  the  Union.  Meteorological  observations 
have  been  kept  up  with  coinmendnlde  regularity  in 
some  20  different  localities  in  the  State  for  a  number  of  I 
years.  From  these  it  would  appear  that  the  north 
winds  of  Lake  Krie  reduce  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  State  almost  to  an  equality  with  the  N.  boundary. 
Kelley’s  Island  is  l-i6thof  a  deg.  Fahr.  warmer  in  sum¬ 
mer  thau  Urban  a,  S.  in  latitude,  while  the  summer 
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temperature  is  but  l-24th  of  a  degree  Fahr.  colder. 
Cincinnati,  one  degree  further  S.,  presents  an  annual 
mean  temperature  nearly  5°  warmer  than  either.  In  a 
decade  of  years  (1859-1869)  that  of  the  State,  taken  in 
its  entirety,  was  found  to  be  49  92  degrees  Fahr.  The 
timber  growth  of  the  State  includes  white  and  black 
oak.  jack  oak, and  several  other  quercine  varieties;  the 
black,  blue,  gray,  and  swamp  a.->h,  several  kinds  of 
poplar,  sycamore,  pawpaw,  dogwood,  buckeye,  elm, 
cherry,  and  hornbeam,  besides  beech,  iron-wood,  bass¬ 
wood,  walnut,  and  a  few  evergreen  trees.  —  Soil  and 
jigric.  The  soil  of  this  State  is,  generally  speaking,  of 
the  highest  fertility,  free  from  rock  or  stone. and  readily 
cultivated.  There  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  sur¬ 
face  unavailable  for  agricultural  production  of  some 
sort,  or  absolutely  unfitted  for  tillage.  The  valleys  of 
the  rivers,  and,  particularly,  of  the  two  Miatnis.  the 
Scioto,  the  Maumee,  and  their  feeders,  contain  the  most 
fertile  and  valuable  soils.  Indeed,  it  might  he  difficult 
to  find  anywhere  lands  equalling  these  in  extent,  sur¬ 
passing  them  in  the  elements  of  fertility,  or  in  agricul¬ 
tural  capacity.  The  Scioto  and  Miami  bottoms  contain 
each  an  area  of  about  3,300,000  acres,  and  together  com¬ 
prise  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  superficies  of  the 
whole  State.  The  basin  of  the  Muskingum,  though 
less  in  extent,  has  much  excellent  land,  while  the  Mau¬ 
mee  bottoms  in  the  N.\V.,when  once  thoroughly  drained, 
will  be  found  equal  to  any  in  fecundity,  being  for  the 
most  part  deep,  black  mould,  with  just  sufficient  sand 
intermixed  to  constitute  soils  of  the  very  highest  fer¬ 
tility.  Of  such  a  character  is  the  “  Black  Swamp,”  in 
the  N.YV.  of  the  State,  tracts  of  which  have  of  late  years 
become  sufficiently  drv  for  cultivation,  and.  it  is  claimed, 
are  the  best  corn  and  grass  lands.  The  lake-shores  of 
Erie  are  of  superior  adaptation  to  the  growth  of  fruits, 
on  account  of  their  exemption  from  pernicious  frosts. 
The  peach,  so  liable  to  fail  in  most  of  t lie  N  States,  finds 
here  a  congenial  atmosphere,  while  the  culture  of  thej 


grape  is,  perhaps,  more  successful  than  in  any  other  | 
part  of  the  State  ;  in  fact,  some  ot  the  islands  of  the  lake 
are  becoming  celebrated  for  their  vinous  produce.  In 
an  agricultural  point  of  view,  O  takes  a  front  rank. 
Wheat,  maize,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  rye,  hay,  grass- 
seeds,  Irish  mid  sweet  potatoes;  the  various  kinds  ot 
pulse,  with  flax, hemp, and  other  fibrous  growths;  hops, 
tobacco;  the  principal  hardy  fruits  and  cncurbitaceous 
varieties,  with  nearly  every  kind  of  garden-vegetables, 
are  extensively  cultivated ;  maple  and  sorghum  syrup 
and  sugar,  honey, and  wine,  are  raised  and  manufactured 
inconsiderable  quantities;  and  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs  are  reared  in  large  numbers.  The  agricultural 
operations  of  the  year  1868  resulted  in  the  following 
figures,  as  per  official  statistical  report  issued  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture : 


Products. 

Amount 
of  crop. 

Acres  un¬ 
der  cult'n. 

Total  valua¬ 
tion. 

Indian  corn - 

.  bush. 

74,040,000 

2,177,647 

$44,424,000 

17,050,000 

1,311,538 

28,132,1.00 

Kye . 

...  “ 

1,104,000 

81.176 

1,258,000 

Oats . 

24,227,000 

835,413 

12.113,500 

Barley  . 

tf 

2, 340,000 

104,13a 

3.444,210 

Buckwheat  .... 

u 

992,000 

57,341 

1,061,440 

Potatoes . 

7,200,000 

91,139 

6.0(8,000 

Tobacco  . 

.  lbs. 

1 1,000,000 

13,513 

836,000 

Hay . 

2,030,000 

1 .561,538 

28,014,000 

Total . 

6,233,438 

£126,332,210 

From  the  above  tabulated  view  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
average  yield  and  cash  value  per  acre  of  the  crops 
specified  was,  viz.:  Indian  corn, 34 bush. =$20.40;  wheat, 
13  =  $21.45;  rye,  13*0  =  $15.50;  oats,  29  —  $14.50;  barley, 
22*5  =  $33.07  ;  buckwheat,  1 7*3  =  $18  51  ;  potatoes,  79 
=  $66.36;  tobacco,  814  lbs.  =  $61.86 ;  hay,  1*30  tons 
=  $17.94;  forming  a  total  average  cash  value  per  acre 
of  $2010.  A  decrease  in  Indian  corn,  in  comparison 
with  the  preceding  year’s  returns,  was  reported  to  the 
extent  of  52,310  acres.  In  flax.  97.820  acres  were  laid 
under  cultivation,  yielding  620,092  bushels  of  seed,  and 
12,032,392  lbs.  of  fibre.  Clover  and  seed  exhibited  a 
yield  of  254,895  tons  of  hay,  with  47,635  bushels  of  seed  ; 
tobacco,  18.1*35  acres  planted,  produced  17.398,198  lbs. 
of  leaf,  or  in  an  average  ratio  of  964  lbs.  per  acre.  Of 
sorghum,  from  25,259  acres,  28,(68  lbs.  sugar,  and 
2,0u4,055  gallons  of  molasses  were  received ;  while  the 
manufacture  of  maple-sugar  reached  the  figures  of 
3.570,932  lbs.,  besides  311,191  galls,  molasses.  Sweet- 
potatoes  were  produced  to  the  extent  of  148.268  bush.; 
apples,  11,637,815;  peaches,  599,499;  and  pears,  66,712 
bush.  Dairy  produce,  as  represented  by  butter  and 
cheese,  turned  out  37.005,378  lbs.  of  the  former  article, 
and  of  cheese,  17,814,899  lbs.  The  numbers  and  values 
of  farming-stock  listed  for  taxation  in  1869  were  as 
follows :  —  Horses,  704,578  =  $47,961,833;  mules.  25,020 
=  $740,487:  cattle  (oxen,  milch -cows,  Ac.),  1,492,581 
=  $32,924,806;  sheep,  6,272,640  =  $10,774,324 ;  hogs, 
1,456,943  =  $8,030,262;  =  total  value,  $101,431,712;  or 
averaging  per  head  :  horses,  $70.89 ;  mules,  $69.66;  cat¬ 
tle,  $21.86;  sheep,  $1.94;  hogs,  $3.35.  The  total  loss  in 
sheep  from  destruction  and  injury  by  dogs  was  set  down 
at  $32,646.  The  wool-clip  of  186s  exhibited  a  product 
of  22,940,476  lbs. ;  being  a  decrease  of  1,908,148  lbs.,  as 
compared  with  the  clip  of  the  previous  year.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  of  land  employed  in  pasturage  in  1868  was 
3,963,097,  showing  a  decrease  from  the  previous  year 
of  358,209  acres;  while  the  uncultivated  lands  amounted 
to  5.861,277  acres,  being  85,524  short  of  the  number  re¬ 
ported  in  1867.  The  value  of  farm-lands,  according  to 
tables  compiled  iu  1867  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  hail  increased  from  30  to  35  percent,  in  7  years. 
It  is  therefore  not  at  all  out  of  the  way  to  estimate  the 
increase  in  1870  at  50  per  cent,  upon  the  returns  of 
1860.  This  would  place  the  present  value  of  farms  at 
about  $1, (M ><),<>< )(),<)( io,  while  1  lie  \  aloe  of  farm  implements 
and  machinery  may  reach,  approximately,  $25,000.000. — 
Public  land*,  c£e.  Within  the  limits  of  the  State,  the 
public  land  system  was  inaugurated  under  the  ordinance 
of  1785,  passed  by  the  Continental  Congress.  The  ear¬ 
lier  operations  of  the  system  in  Ohio  were  singularly 
complicated  by  reservations  in  the  claims  of  the  States 
ceding  the  territory.  Virginia  reserved  4,204,800  acres 
between  the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami  rivers,  nearly  one 
sixth  of  the  area  of  the  State,  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  her  Continental  line.  Con¬ 
necticut  retained  3,800,000  acres  bordering  upon  Lake 
Erie,  and  surrendered  her  claims  under  her  colonial 
charter  to  the  zone  between  the  41st  and  42d  parallels 
westward.  Of  this  reservation,  she  retained  only  the 
title  to  the  soil,  the  right  of  eminent  domain  being  re¬ 
signed  to  the  general  government.  Some  5o0,000  acres 
of  the  W.  part  of  this  reserve  were  granted,  in  1792,  to 
certain  of  her  citizens,  whose  property  had  been  burned 
during  the  inroads  of  the  British  troops  under  General 
Arnold  and  others  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
These  latter  donations  are  commonly  known  as  “fire- 
lands.”  The  United  States  Military  Lands  constitute  a 
separate  tract  W.  of  the  first  7  tiers  of  townships  sur¬ 
veyed  under  the  ordinance  of  March  20,  1785,  to  the 
Scioto  River.  These  lands,  embracing  2.500,000  acres, 
were  appropriated  by  Act  of  June  1,  1796,  to  satisfy 
certain  claims  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  War  of  In¬ 
dependence.  Land-warrants  grunted  by  the  U.  States 
for  war  services  during  the  Revolutionary  period  were 
locatable  in  that  district  up  to  July  3, 1832.  when,  by 
statute  of  that  date,  the  vacant  lands  in  the  U.  States 
military  district  were  laid  open  to  sale;  and  the  scrip 
principle  in  satisfying  warrants  was  adopted.  The  Ohio 
Company’s  Purchase,  lying  along  the  Ohio  River  in  the 
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S.E.  corner  of  the  Stale,  originally  absorbed  1,500,000 
acres,  of  which,  however,  less  than  1,000.090  Were  paid 
lor  and  patented.  J8yninios’  Purchase,  including  311,682 
acres,  extends  from  the  Ohio  River  N .  between  the 
Miami  and  Little  Miami  rivers,  with  a  breadth  averag¬ 
ing  27  miles.  The  two  tracts  last  mentioned  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  school  reservation  of  the  16th  section  in 
every  township,  and  of  section  29  for  the  support  of 
religious  worship.  Several  small  tracts,  reserved  for 
special  purposes,  present  anomalies  iu  the  earlier  land 
operations  which  subsequent  legislation  has  happily 
removed.  The  substitution  of  military  bounty  land- 
warrants  for  meeting  the  claims  ot  our  veterans  lias 
very  greatly  simplified  this  branch  of  the  public  service. 
The  public  land  operations  in  this  State  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  practically  closed,  only  a  very  lew  isolated 
tracts  remaining  at  the  disposal  of  the  general  govern¬ 
ment. —  Pol.  Div.  The  State  is  divided  into  88  counties, 


as  follows: 

Adams, 

Fairfield, 

Licking, 

Portage, 

Allen, 

Fayette, 

Logan, 

Preble, 

Ashland, 

Franklin, 

Lorain, 

Putnam, 

Ashtabula, 

Fulton, 

Lucas, 

Richland, 

Athens, 

Gallia, 

Madison, 

Ross. 

Auglaize, 

Gea  uga, 

Mahoning, 

Sandusky, 

Belmout, 

Greeue, 

Mariou, 

Scioto, 

Brown, 

Guernsey, 

Medina, 

Seneca, 

Butler, 

Hamilton, 

Meigs, 

Shelby, 

Carroll. 

Hancock, 

Mercer, 

Stark, 

Champaign, 

Hardin, 

Miami, 

Summit. 

Clark. 

Harrison, 

Monroe, 

Trumbull, 

Clermont, 

Henry, 

Montgomery, 

Tuscaraw  as, 

Clinton. 

Highland, 

Morgan, 

Union. 

Columbiana, 

Hocking, 

Morrow. 

Van  Wert, 

Coshocton, 

Holmes, 

Muskingum, 

Vinton, 

Craw  ford, 

H  u rou. 

Noble, 

Warren, 

Clij  a  bogs, 

Jackson, 

Jefferson, 

Ottawa, 

Paulding, 

Washington, 

Darke, 

Wayne. 

Defiance, 

Knox, 

Perry, 

Williams, 

Delaware, 

Lake, 

Pickaway, 

Wood, 

Erie, 

Lawrence, 

Pike, 

Wyandot. 

Cities  and  towns.  The  principal  are  Cincinnati,  Columbus, 
(State  cap  ). Cleveland.  Dayton,  Toledo.  Zanesville,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Springfield,  Cliillieothe,  Steubenville.  SandusKy, 
PortMnoiith,  Akron,  Marietta,  Gallipoli's,  Iron  ton,  L’r- 
batia,  Wooster,  ftunsfield,  Ac.  In  1869  the  number  of 
towns  and  incorporated  villages  was  424. —  Govt.,  dc. 
The  existing  constitution  of  the  State  was  adopted  in 
1851.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  vested  iu  every  male 
citizen  who  has  resided  in  the  State  one  year  next  pre¬ 
ceding  the  election,  and  who  has  paid  a  State  or  county 
tax.  The  general  elections  are  held  biennially  on  the 
second  Tuesday  ot  October.  The  general  asaeiubly  con¬ 
sists  of  a  senate  of  37  members,  and  a  house  of  iepre- 
eentativeso!  Ill  members,  both  chosen  in  districts  for  2 
years.  The  executive  consists  of  a  governor  (also  elected 
for  2  years,  and  who  receives  a  salary  ol  $4,000),  a  lieuten¬ 
ant-governor  (paid  $2  per  diem  during  the  sittings  ol  the 
legislature,  as  ex-officio  president  of  the  senate),  secretary 
of  State,  ($2,OoO,)  State  auditor.  ($3.0o0,J  State  treasurer, 
($3,000.)  comptroller  of  the  treasury,  ($1,700.)  attorney- 
general,  ($1,500,)  commissioner  of  schools.  ($l,500,j  clerk 
of  the  supreme  court,  ($1,5(0,)  and  a  board  of  public 
works,  composed  of  3  members,  each  receiving  a  salary 
of  $800  per  annum.  The  judiciary  is  represented  by  a 
supreme  court,  presided  over  by  a  chiel  justice  in  con¬ 
junction  with  4  puisne  judges,  or  justices,  chosen  by 
popular  vote  for  7  years,  by  a  joint  ballot  of  the  general 
assembly,  and  exercising  original  jurisdiction  in  calces 
of  quo  warranto ,  mandamus,  hub* as  corpus,  and  proce¬ 
dendo,  and  appellate  jurisdiction  in  other  cases;  and  43 
judges  of  common  pleas,  also  elected  for  7  years.  The 
judges  of  the  supreme  or  superior  court  receive  a  yearly 
emolument  of  $3,000.  The  State  is  divided  into  9  judi¬ 
ciary  districts,  each  possessing  its  superior  or  distiict 
court,  besides  being  further  divided  into  88  sub-districts, 
coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  common 
pleas,  and  presided  over  by  44  justices.  A  probate  judge 
is  also  allotted  to  each  county,  together  with  a  clerk  of 
court,  auditor,  and  treasurer.  The  State  is  represented 
in  the  national  Congress  by  2  senators,  and  21  delegates 
to  the  House  of  Representatives. — Finances.  On  Nov.  15, 
1868.  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  treasury  balance 
on  hand  (derived  from  general  revenue  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  State  funds)  amounted  to  $570,120  75.  During  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year,  ending  Nov.  15,  18*9,  the  total  re¬ 
ceipts  from  all  sources  were $5,351,735.24,  of  which,  alter 
deducting  the  year’s  expenditures,  $-1,913,675.10,  there 
was  left  a  floating  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $438,060.14. 
A  reduction  in  the  State  funded  debt  to  the  extent  of 
$516,093.57  had  taken  place,  leaving  the  gross  amount, 
$10,016,581.86.  From  this,  however,  must  be  deducted 
the  sums  invested  bv  fund  commissioners  in  immatured 
loans,  $166,643.59,  exhibiting  a  net  balance  of  outstand¬ 
ing  indebtedness.  $  ',855,938.27.  The  irreducible  State 
debt,  composed  of  school  ami  trust  funds,  is $3,819,91 2.1 1, 
the  interest  on  which,  due  Jan.  1,  1870,  was  $265,999.46. 
The  total  valuation  on  the  duplicate  of  1869  reaches 
$1,157,180,455.  The  taxes  levied  thereon  in  1869,  re¬ 
ceivable  in  1870, are $4,045,47 0.58  for  State  requirements, 
ami  $18,187,400.92  lor  local  purposes.  Adding  to  the 
above,  delinquencies  and  forfeitures  yielding$577, 798.34, 
the  total  tax  will  amount  to  $22,810,675.84.  The  State 
auditor  draws  attention  to  the  necessity  that  exists  for 
increased  taxation,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  general 
fuuch  to  the  extent  of  $510,000.  The  anticipated  deficit 
is  caused  by  the  augmented  expenses  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  addition  of  11  new  judges  to  the  judicial 
bench,  the  purchase  of  land  and  establishing  thereon  a 
reform  school  for  girls,  and  the  extraordinary  appro¬ 
priations  made  by  the  General  Assembly.  To  meet  the 
deficiency  until  the  amount  can  be  raised  by  additional 
taxation,  a  temporary  loan  of  $300,000  is  recommended. 
The  amount  of  the  public  debt,  matured  and  at  the 
point  of  maturing,  after  deducting  payments  and  bonds 
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In  the  hands  «f  the  sinking  fund  commissioners,  is 
placed  at.  $1,469,099.44.  As  provision  lor  this,  the  auditor 
suggests  an  extension  of  the  loan  for  $1,000,900,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $469,500.44  As  the  greater  part  of  this 
sum  can  neither  be  satisfactorily  renewed  nor  extended, 
the  auditor  recommends  restoration  of  the  sinking-hind 
levy  for  187o  to  one  and  two  tenths  of  a  mill,  which 
would  supply  the  means  of  liquidating  the  entire  bal¬ 
ance.  The  total  valuation  of  property,  as  returned  to 
the  State  auditor,  for  i860,  was  as  follows  :  Acres  of  land 
returned  for  taxation, 25,411,172,  valued  at  $593,-50,925; 
value  of  real  estate-in  cities  and  villages,  $.94,167,278; 
personal  property,  $154.762,25 2; — total  valuation  of  tax¬ 
able  property.  $1,157,180,455.  A  comparison  of  these 
figures  with  the  footings  of  the  duplicate  for  186s,  shows 
an  increase  of  266.5s#  acres  in  lands  assessed  for  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  of  $2  3  >9,926  in  value.  There  was  a  falling  off 
ot  $216,617  in  chattel  property.  The  addition  in  real 
estate  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages  is  $1,555,790,  thus 
netting  an  increase  of  $13,7 19,069  in  the  valuation  of  the 
taxable  resources  of  the  State.  The  principal  objects 
for  which  money  was  raised  by  taxation,  and  tbe  sums 
raised,  were  as  follows:  School  and  educational  purposes, 
$5,07  4,7 4 5.52  ;  city  and  township  taxes  (including  poor- 
rate),  $6,199,371.77  :  county  tax  (including  maintenance 
of  bridges  and  roads),  $4, 388, 065.56 ;  State  debt,  $808,- 
826.61;  support  of  State  govt,  (including  all  depart¬ 
ments,  and  objects  of  State  action),  $1. >5  >,447.25.  In 
1869.  there  were  in  operation  throughout  the  State  130 
national  banks,  representing  $22,610,800  of  capital,  and 
141  private  and  other  banks,  $6,115,241;  total  banks, 
271;  capital,  $28,7-6,041.  This  return  exhibits  a  de¬ 
crease  of  5  in  the  number  of  national  hanks,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  increase  of  $461, 050  of  capital.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  private  banks  showed  an  increase  of  23  during 
the  year,  with  $990,271  augmented  capital.  The  amount 
of  legal-tender  notes  or  other  moneys  exempt  from  tax¬ 
ation.  as  returned  for  the  year,  was  $14,827,340,  being  a 
decrease  on  the  preceding  year  of  $7,080,455.  Internal 
revenue  statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1869,  present  assessments  to  the  amount  of  $12,  <34,- 
946  45,  of  which  $1  ',287,127.69  were  collected. — Com.  and 
Manuf.  There  are  no  facilities  under  existing  laws  lor 
obtaining  complete  statistics  of  trade,  commerce,  and 
miscellaneous  manufactures.  The  hulk  of  the  great 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  centres  in  the 
cities  of  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and  Toledo.  Cincinnati, 
in  1868,  exhibited  a  total  value  of  imports  to  the  amount 
of  $283,865,262, against  exports. $161,581,262.  Cleveland 
reported  her  total  imports  at  $86,385,928;  exports,  $79,- 
232,354.  Toledo  imported  to  the  extent  of  $179,452,650, 
while  her  exports  reached  $197,814,241.  O.  takes  a  lead¬ 
ing  position  among  the  N.W.  States  in  respect  of  manu¬ 
facturing  industry.  Cotton  yarn,  cotton  and  woollen 
stuffs,  iron,  glass,  and  cabinet  wares,  paper,  hats,  shoes, 
and  linseed  and  castor-oils  are  the  principal  items.  In 
addition  to  the  cities  already  mentioned,  Zanesville, 
Chillicothe,  and  Steubenville  are  important  inaniiiao 
taring  places.  Ship*  and  steamboat-building  obtains  ex¬ 
tensively.  l  imber,  grain,  flour,  fibre,  cattle,  tobacco, 
cured  meats,  and  spirits  form  the  leading  articles  of  ex¬ 
portation.  The  N  and  E.  send  much  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce  to  Montreal;  and.  since  the  construction  of  the  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  canals,  several  of  the  W.  and  8.  cos.  have 
an  active  trade  with  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  hut  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  State 
has  its  entrepot  in  New  Orleans.  During  a  period  of 
twelve  months  ending  Nov.  15,  1869,  as  many  as  348  new 
companies  —  railroad,  mining,  building,  trading,  finan¬ 
cial,  <fec.  —  were  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State.  —  Public  Works.  Railroads ,  dx.  The  great  ex¬ 
tent  of  her  canal  system,  and  other  internal  communi¬ 
cations,  render  O.  in  this  respect  a  rival  of  New  York 
State.  The  Ohio  Canal,  commenced  in  1832,  is  307  m. 
long,  extending  from  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio  to  Cleve¬ 
land  on  Lake  Erie,  directly  connecting  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi  with  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  having 
several  navigable  lateral  feeders  to  Columbus,  Lancaster, 
Z  mesville,  Ac.  The  Miami  and  Erie  Canal,  65  in.  in 
length,  from  Cincinnati  to  Dayton,  was  completed  in 
1830 :  and  a  continuation  of  the  same,  effecting  a  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Erie  and  Wabash  Canal  at  Cambridge, 
Indiana,  has  been  since  effected.  The  Mahoning  and 
Beaver,  having  a  length  of  77  hi.  within  the  State,  the 
Sandy  and  Beaver,  the  Waihonding,  and  the  Ilocking, 
are  tbe  other  chief  canals,  making  an  aggregate  of  921 
m  The  railroad  system  embraces  31  different  railroads, 
with  a  total  length,  including  main  lines  and  branches, 
of  5,a92  m.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $106,6  0, 1 16.52,  besides 
a  funded  and  floating  debt  for  construction  and  equip¬ 
ment.  of  $106.078,284.62 ;  representing  a  capital  actively 
invested  within  the  State  of  $212,764,401.20,  or  $4,008.54 
per  mile.  Total  earnings  of  lines  within  tho  State  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1869,  $28,591,900.65,  less  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  $20,197,242.97  —  net  earnings,  plus  all  de¬ 
ductions,  $8.39 1,557.68.  Origin  il  cost  of  roads  and  equip¬ 
ment,  $176,155,722.84.  Taxable  valuation  of  railroad 
property  within  the  State  as  fixed  by  the  Board  of 
Equalization,  $19,911,357.  Total  number  of  through 
passengers  carried  during  the  above-named  period,  9,875,- 
4  »2;  through-  and  way-freight  transported.  13,260,183 
tons.  Not  fewer  than  2*<  new  lines  of  railroads  received 
charters  of  incorporation  in  1868-9,  several  of  which  are 
already  far  advanced  in  construction.  Telegraphic 
communication  is  diffused  over  10,838  in.  in  the  State, 
and  is  represented  by  37 1  offices,  employing  478  opera¬ 
tors.  The  artificial  highways  comprise  380  turnpikes 
and  plank  roads,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  3,008  m., 
besides  nearly  70.000  m.  of  common  roads.  The  number 
of  county  buildings  distributed  over  tbe  State  is  323, 
bearing  a  value  of  $5,495,800.  During  tbe  year  ending 
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July  1, 1868,  there  were  erected  throughout  the  State, 
17,630  buildings  (of  all  descriptions),  representing  a  valu¬ 
ation  ot  $13,380,1*1.  —  Public  Institutions ,  tic.  The  mass 
of  material  prosperity  characterizing  the  State  is  di¬ 
rected  by  moral  and  intellectual  forces  of  proportional 
efficiency,  which  are  partly  revealed  by  the  educational 
and  religious  establishments  broadcast  among  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  State  possesses  the  following  collegiate 
institutions :  The  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  founded  in 
1804  ;  Miami  University,  at  Oxford  (1824)  ,  Urbana 
University  (i860):  Franklin  College,  at  New  Athens 
(1824);  Western  Reserve  College,  at  Hudson  (1826); 
Kenyon  College, at  Ga  in  bier  ( 1826);  Denison  College, at 
Granville  (1832; ;  Oberlin  College  (1834);  Marietta  Col¬ 
lege  (1835);  St.  Xavier  College,  at  Cincinnati  (1840); 
Wittemberg  College,  at  Springfield  (1845)  ;  Antioch 
College,  at  Yellow  Springs  (l 852) ;  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University, at  Delaware  (1854);  the  theological  dept,  of 
Kenyon  College  (1827 );  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  at 
Cincinnati  (1829);  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  at  Cincin¬ 
nati  (1819);  Starling  Medical  College,  at  Columbus 
(1847);  besides  numerous  other  theological,  legal,  and 
medical  institutions,  and  many  female  colleges.  The 
public  schools,  in  1*69,  numbered  11,714  (including  204 
for  colored  pupils),  distributed  over  10,738  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  attended  by  434,865  scholars,  5,467  of  whom 
were  colored.  The  total  staff  of  teachers  numbered 
21,626,  while  the  grand  total  of  expenditures  absorbed 
$6,614,816.59,  as  against  receipts  (from  all  sources), 
$8,493,349.89,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand,  Sept.  1,  I860, 
of  $1,878,535.30.  These  schools  are  graded  upon  an  ad¬ 
mirable  system,  and,  being  managed  with  great  skill  and 
efficiency,  their  influence  in  elevating  the  tone  of  popu¬ 
lar  intelligence  is  incalculable.  The  number  of  school- 
houses  was  11,404,  of  which  664  were  new  buildings 
erected  within  the  year  at  a  cost  of  $1,874,118.  The 
total  value  of  all  public  school-houses  and  grounds  ag¬ 
gregated  $12,462,700.  Besides  these  colleges  and  public 
schools  the  educational  system  of  the  State  embraces 
nearly  500  private  academies  and  high  schools,  of  which 
a  large  number  are  dedicated  to  the  higher  branches  of 
female  education.  The  Ohio  Reform  School  for  boys, 
near  Lancaster,  Fairfield  co.,  established  in  1858,  has 
hitherto  been  conducted  with  admirable  results,  1,046 
inmates  having  been  received  since  its  formation,  of 
which  number  305  were  still  remaining  in  Nov.,  1869. 
A  similar  institution,  the  State  Industrial  and  Reform 
School  for  Girls,  was  founded  in  1869,  near  the  town  of 
Delaware,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Scioto  River,  under  a 
government  appropriation  of  $15,000,  of  which  amount 
$2,724.14  remained  unexpended,  Nov.  16,  1869.  The 
first  pupil  was  admitted  Oct.  30;  and,  so  far  as  present 
indications  manifest,  the  institution  promises  well. 
The  census  of  1860  showed  5,210  churches  (of  all  de¬ 
nominations  in  the  State),  valued  at  $12,988,312;  and 
though  later  statistics  are  not  immediately  available, j 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  church  accommodations  have 
fully  kept  pace  with  the  population  during  the  past  de¬ 
cade,  while  the  character  of  c  hurch  architecture  has  been 
very  greatly  improved.  The  prevailing  sects  are  Pres¬ 
byterians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Episcopalians.  The 
provision  made  by  the  State  for  charitable  purposes  is 
in  every  way  ample  and  admirable.  The  benevolent 
institutions  include  an  asylum  for  idiots  and  imbeciles, 
three  lunatic  asylums,  and  institutions  for  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  and  dumb;  besides  infirmaries,  houses  of 
refuge,  &c.  The  whole  number  of  paupers  within  the 
limits  of  the  State,  in  1869,  was  5,837.  Penitentiaries, 
prisons,  Ac.,  for  the  treatment  of  the  criminal  element 
of  society,  are  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  size 
and  population  of  the  State.  Exclusive  of  the  libraries 
attaching  to  the  public  schools,  numerous  other  fine 
collections,  together  with  flourishing  literary  mid  scien¬ 
tific  institutions,  advance  tho  intellectual  forces  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  State  Library,  at  Columbus, 
founded  in  1817,  contained  in  1869,  32,818  vois.  409 
newspapers  (several  being  in  German)  are  published 
throughout  O. ;  and  the  intellectual  spirit  of  her  citi¬ 
zens,  generally,  is  of  a  high  and  progressive  character. 
The  number  <<f  immigrants  domiciled  within  the  State, 
during  1809,  was  3,735,  and  tile  total  number  of  natural¬ 
izations,  8,114.  —  1 list.  The  first  exploration  of  tho 
territory  now  constituting  the  State  of  Ohio  was  made 
by  La  Salic,  a  French  voyngeur,  in  1680,  who  sought  to 
establish  trading  relations  with  tho  Indians.  The  Eng¬ 
lish,  however,  soon  claimed  the  region,  sent  out  survey¬ 
ors,  and  founded  trading  settlements.  In  the  war  which 
ensued,  General  Washington  first  became  known  as  a 
military  commander.  Despite  his  exertions,  backed  by 
a  powerful  force  sent  out  by  Gen.  Brad dock,  the  French 
continued  to  hold  possession  of  the  country,  until  Can¬ 
ada  and  tho  whole  region  E.  of  the  Mississippi  were 
surrendered  to  tho  English  by  the  treaty  of  1763.  Tho 
division  of  territory  which  took  place  after  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  American  Independence  is  treated  of  else¬ 
where  in  this  article.  In  1788,  the  first  permanent  set¬ 
tlement  under  the  National  government  was  made  at 
Marietta,  and  the  country  became  known  as  tho  North¬ 
west  Territory ,  ultimately  to  be  admitted  as  a  State  into 
the  Federal  Union,  April  30,  1*02.  Poo.  (1870)  2,062,- 
214  ;  (1880)  3,198,239.  See  also  page  1852. 

Ohi  'o,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Bureau  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

OBftiio,  in  Indiana ,  a  S.E.  co..  adjoining  Kentucky;  area , 
abt.  90  sq.  m.  hirers.  Ohio  River  and  Laughery  Creek. 
Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Rising  Sun. 
Pop.  abt.  25,000.  —  A  township  of  Bartholomew  c<».; 
pop.  abt.  900. —  A  township  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
2,200. —  A  township  of  Spencer  co. ;  pop.  abt.  5,000. — 
A  township  of  Warwick  co. ;  pop.  abt  ‘2,500. 

Ohio,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Madison  co. ;  pop.  574. 

Ohio,  in  Kansas ,  a  twp.  of  Franklin  co. ;  pop.  abt.  650. 
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Ohio,  in  Kentucky,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area ,  abt.  625 
sq.  in.  Rivers.  Green  River.  Rough  Creek,  and  several 
less  important  streams.  Surface,  nearly  level  ;  soil, 
moderately  fertile.  Min.  Coal  and  iron  in  great  abun¬ 
dance.  Cap.  Hartford.  Pop.  abt.  14,0u0. 

Ohio,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Herkimer  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Ohio,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Clermont  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
3,294.  —  A  township  of  Gallia  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500.  —  A 
township  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  abt  3,000. 

Ohio,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Alleghany  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Ohio,  in  W.  Virginia ,  a  N.  co.,  adjoining  Pennsylvania 
on  tlie  E.  and  Ohio  on  the  W.;  area,  al»t.  140  sq.  m. 
hirers.  Ohio  Liver,  Wheeling  Creek,  and  some  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  hilly  ;  soil ,  fertile,  producing  largo 
quantities  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  hay,  butter,  and 
wool.  Min.  Bituminous  coal  iu  abundance.  Cap. 
Wheeling.  Pop.  abt.  24,000. 

Ohio  4’ity,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Franklin 
co..  abt.  35  m.  S.  of  Lawrence. 

Ohio  4’ity,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Mississippi  co., 
abt.  170  m.  S.E.  of  St  Louis. 

Ohio  Farm,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Kendall  co.,  abt. 
5»>  m.  S.W.  of  Chicago. 

Ohio  Grove,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  abt. 
55  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Chicago. 

Olii'opyle  Falls,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  cataract  of  the 
Youghhiogheny  River,  in  Fayette  co.,  abt.  60  m.  above 
its  mouth. 

Ohi'oYillo,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post  village  of  Beaver 
co.,  abt.  11  m.  W  S.W.  of  Beaver. 

Olioo  pee,  in  Georgia,  a  river  flowing  into  the  Alta- 
maha  trom  Tatnall  co. 

Olir<li’iifl',  (or'droojh)  a  town  of  Germany,  duchy  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  8  m.  S.  of  Gotha.  Manuf.  Woollens, 
linen,  and  porcelain.  In  the  viciuity  are  iron  and  cop¬ 
per  mines  Pop  4.500. 

Oirll.  (Forll,)  ( lok-oik',)  a  lake  of  Scotland,  co.  of  In¬ 
verness,  which  receives  the  Glengarry  River,  and  dis¬ 
charges  itself  into  Loch  Ness  by  the  river  Oich.  It  is 
6  m  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  1  m. 

On  Gin m.  n.  [Gr.  oideo ,  to  swell. J  The  vine-mildew,  a 
pest  to  which  grapes,  both  in  vineyards  and  hot  houses, 
have  in  recent  times  been  subject  in  Europe,  and  which 
has  been  traced  to  the  attacks  of  a  species  of  fungus, 
Oidium  tucker 6.  This  plant  is  one  of  the  naked- 
spored  moulds.  Berkeley,  however,  thinks  that  the  O. 
is  an  early  stage  of  some  Erysipht  Sulphur  is  the 
only  remedy  w  hich  lias,  as  yet,  been  discovered. 

Oigiion,  or  Ogiton,  (wun-yong'.)  a  river  of  France, 
between  the  depts.  of  llaute-Saone  and  Doubs,  which, 
after  a  W.S.W.  course  of  80  m.,  joins  the  Saone  9  m.  N. 
of  Auxonne. 

Oil,  n.  (  A.  S.  ele.  trl  ;  Fr.  huile  ;  Lat.  oleum  :=  Gr.  elaion , 
olive-oil, oil.]  ( Chem .)  A  name  given  to  three  different 
classes  of  bodies:  —  .1  Tbe  F<x>d  oils,  such  as  olive, 
linseed,  sperm,  and  castor-oil ;  2  The  Essential  oils,  as 
oil  of  lavender,  of  rue,  ot  nutmeg,  Ac.;  3.  Tbe  Mineral 
oils,  which  are  hydrocarbons,  more  or  less  impure. — 
See  Fat,  Essential  Oil,  and  1*1  tkoieum. 

Manufacture  of  Oils.  The  simplest  of  these  varied 
manufactures  is  that  of  animal  oiis.  such  as  whale-oil. 
Soon  after  being  taken  from  the  whale,  the  blubber  is 
cut  into  small  pieces,  and  packed  in  casks.  \\  hen  it 
arrives  at  home,  it  is  in  n  half  putrid  state,  and  is  then 
emptied  into  a  large  receiver.  Alter  being  allow  ed  to 
settle  for  some  time,  tbe  decomposing  fat  is  conducted 
into  a  copper  boiler,  in  which  it  is  subjected  to  heat. 
From  the  boiler  the  melted  oil  flows  through  a  sort  of 
filter  into  coolers,  from  which,  when  cold,  it  can  be 
drawn  eff  into  casks.  In  the  South  Sea  whale-fishery 
the  blubber  is  boiled  on  board  tbe  ships.  In  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  most  vegetable  oils,  the  oils  are  generally 
procured  from  the  seeds.  Olive-oil,  however,  is  an  ex¬ 
ception,  being  extracted  from  the  soft  fleshy  pericarp 
of  the  fruit.  Tho  manufacture  is  very  simple.  Tho 
finest  cil  is  obtained  l»y  crushing  the  olives  in  a  mill, 
the  stones  of  which  are  so  constructed  as  not  to  break 
the  stones  of  the  fruit,  but  merely  crush  the  |  u!p.  The 
bruised  mass  is  then  put  into  bags  made  of  bulrush 
matting,  or  of  coarse  canvas,  and  subjected  to  gradual 
compression  in  a  screw-press.  The  extract*  d  oil  flows 
into  casks,  or  stone  cisterns,  partly  filled  with  water,  on 
the  surface  of  which  it  floats,  so  that  it  can  readily  be 
collected  by  skimming;  this  is  tho  pure  virgin  oil. 
When  the  oil  ceases  to  flow  from  the  prers,  the  mass  of 
pulp  is  taken  out  of  tho  bags,  mixed  with  hot  water, 
and  subjected  to  an  increase  of  pressure.  The  second 
quality  of  oil  thus  obtained  is  tit  for  t lie  table  when 
used  fresh,  but  is  apt  to  turn  rancid  with  keeping.  A 
still  coarser  kind  of  oil  is  lastly  obtained  by  crushing 
the  solid  residue  in  a  mill,  so  as  to  break  tho  stones  of 
the  fruit.  Tho  manufacture  of  linseed-oil  from  the 
seeds  of  the  flax-plant  is  an  illustration  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  oils  trom  seeds.  Formerly,  linseed,  rape-seed, 
poppy-seed,  and  other  oleiferous  seeds,  w  ere  pounded  in 
hard  wooden  mortars  with  pestles  shod  with  iron,  and 
afterwards  wrapped  up  in  hair-cb»th  and  subjected  to 
pressure.  These  mortars  and  presses  constitute  what 
are  called  Dutch  mills,  and  are  still  in  use  in  some  parts 
of  this  country  and  the  continent.  On  account  of  the 
extreme  hardness  and  smoothness  of  the  seeds  of  flax 
and  hemp,  very  powerful  presses  are  required  in  order 
to  extract  the  whole  of  the  nil.  For  this  reason  t lie 
wedge-press  and  Bramah’s  hydraulic  press  have  been 
introduced  f>>r  the  purpose.  The  seeds  are  first  crushed 
in  a  powerful  mill,  sometimes  called  an  edge-mill,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  pair  of  stones,  technically  called  ntnniig- 
stones ,  or  runners,  generally  made  of  granite,  resem¬ 
bling  grindstones  iu  shape,  aud  from  five  to  seveu  feet  iu 
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diameter,  so  mounted  as  to  roll  round  in  a  circular  bed 
of  stone  or  iron.  These  millstones  roll  around  the  bed 
thirty  or  thirty-six  times  per  minute,  and  soon  con¬ 
vert  the  seeds,  through  the  partial  expression  of  the  oil, 
into  a  pasty  mass,  from  which  a  small  quantity  of  very 
fine  cold-tlrawn  oil  can  be  obtained  by  the  simple  action 
of  the  press.  In  order,  however,  to  obtain  the  princi¬ 
pal  supply  of  oil.  heat  is  necessary  before  pressing.  The 
processes  differ  in  various  manufactories.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  lard-oil  is  largely  manufactured  from  the  fat  of  hogs. 

Oil,  v.  a.  To  lubricate,  or  to  anoint  with  oil. 

Oil,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Perry  co. ;  pop.  abt.  922. 

Oil'- bag,  n.  A  bag,  cyst,  or  gland  in  auimals,  contain¬ 
ing  oil.  —  Wright. 

Oil'- beetle,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Melae. 

Oil-bird.  n.  ( Zofil .)  The  Guacharo-bird,  q.  v. 

Oil-cake,  n.  The  residuum  of  various  seeds  after  ex¬ 
pressing  t tie  oil,  especially  of  linseed,  rape,  and  cotton¬ 
seed  :  it  is  used  for  cattle- feeding,  and  as  manure. 

Oil  City,  in  /  Pennsylvania,  a  town  of  Venango  co.,  abt. 
86  m.  S  E.  of  Mead vi lie.  Previous  to  1860,  O.  C.  was  a 
hamlet  scarcely  known  outside  the  co.,  but  the  immense 
yield  of  petroleum  in  the  vicinity  has  caused  it  to  in¬ 
crease  rapidly  in  population  and  importance.  Pop.  abt. 
15,000. 

Oil'-elotll.  n.  A  cloth  or  canvas  having  on  one  side  a 
thick  coat  of  oil-paint.  (See  Floor  cloth,) 

Oil  -color,  n.  A  pigment  ground  and  diluted  in  oil. 

Oil  C’reek,  in  Indiana ,  enters  the  Ohio  River  from 
Perry  co. 

Oil  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Alleghany 
River  in  Venango  co. 

— A  post-township  of  Crawford  co  ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Oil  -d  ried,  a.  Exhausted  of  oil. 

Oiled,  p.  a.  Smeared  or  anointed  with  oil. 

Oil'er,  n.  One  who  oils.  —  A  trader  in  oils,  but  rare  in 
this  sense. 

Oilery,  n.  The  goods  of  an  oilman. 

oil  <;  as,  n.  (Che in.)  The  inflammable  gases  and  vapors 
(chiefly  hydrocarbons)  obtained  by  passing  fixed  oils 
through  red-hot  tubes,  and  which  may  be  used,  as  coal- 
gas,  for  the  purpose  of  illumination.  They  yield  a  bril¬ 
liant  light,  but  are  too  expensive  to  be  generally  adopted. 

Oil  in  ess,  7i.  Quality  of  being  oily;  unctuousness; 
greasiness;  a  quality  approaching  that  of  oil. 

Oil'iiiaii,  7i. :  pi.  Oilmen.  A  dealer  in  oils  only,  or  in 
oils  and  pickles. 

Oil'-iiut,  n.  A  name  applied  to  any  nut  or  seed  which 
yields  oil. 

( Bot .)  See  Pyrularia. 

Oil  of  Vit  riol,  n.  ( Chem .)  See  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Oil  -pain tiller,  n.  Painting  in  which  the  medium  for 
using  the  colors  consists  partly  of  oil.  Mere  decorative 
work  was  often  executed  with  oil-color  in  the  early  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages;  but  Hubert  and  John  Van  Eyck,  early  in  the 
15th  century,  were  the  first  to  substitute  oil  or  varnish 
painting  for  tempera,  in  the  execution  of  pictures.  Oil- 
painting  has  the  advantages,  above  all  other  modes,  of 
affording  great  delicacy  of  execution,  a  union  and  insen¬ 
sible  blending  of  the  colors,  and,  above  all,  that  of  im¬ 
parting  great  force  to  its  effects.  The  principal  oils  used 
are  those  extracted  from  the  poppy,  nut,  and  linseed. 
With  the  latter  driers  are  introduced.  A  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  oil  only  is  necessary,  the  colors  being  tempered 
with  turpentine,  and  with  mastic  or  copal  varnish.  In 
restoring  old  oil-pictures  no  oil  should  be  used,  as  it 
darkens  after  a  little  time.  The  dry  colors  should  be 
mixed  with  pure  mastic  varnish,  and  tempered  in  their 
application  with  turpentine.  See  Painting. 

Oil'- pal  ill,  n.  See  Elais. 

Oil'-press,  n.  A  mill  or  machine  for  squeezing  out  oil 
from  seeds  or  pulp. —  Sim  mauds . 

Oil'-see<l,  n.  The  seed  of  the  castor-oil  plant,  Ricinis 
communis. 

Oil-shop,  n.  The  shop  of  an  oilman. 

Oil'-skin,  7i.  Leather  or  linen  prepared  for  making 
water-proof  garments. 

Oil'-stoue,  n.  A  nameapplied  to  two  varieties  of  black 
or  white  hone-slate,  imported  from  Turkey. 

Oil'- tree,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Ricinus. 

Oil  y,  a.  Consisting  of  oil ;  having  the  qualities  of  oil ; 
containing  oil ;  resembling  oil ;  fatty;  greasy. 

Oil'y-grttin,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Sesamum. 

Oily-palin,n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Oil-tree.  See  Elms. 

Oinonia'n  Ja,  or  Oipsoma'iiia,  n.  [Ur.  oinos,  wine, 
dipsn ,  thirst,  mania,  madiicss.J  (Med.)  An  inordinate 
or  insane  craving  for  alcoholic  stimulants.  Lately,  Eng¬ 
lish  medical  men  have  come  to  the  opinion  that  an  in¬ 
veterate  drunkard  is  to  lie  regarded  as  habitually  under 
the  influence  of  an  insane  impulse,  which  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  resist,  and  which,  therefore,  renders  him  a  fii 
subject  for  confinement  or  restraint. 

Oi lit,  v.  a.  See  Anoint. 

Oi  ii  I  in  out,  n  [Lat.  unguentum ,  from  unguo,  unctum , 
to  smear,  anoint;  Sans,  auj,  to  anoint  ]  An  unguent;  any 
soft  unctuous  substance  or  compound,  used  for  smear¬ 
ing,  particularly  the  body,  or  a  diseased  part  thereof. 

Oise,  a  river  of  France, dept,  of  Oise,  rises  in  the  Belgian 
prov.  of  llainanlt,  near  the  frontiers  of  Ardennes,  and 
after  a  S.W.  course  of  190  m.,  joins  the  Seine  at  Conflans 
St.  Honorien,  12  in.  N.W.  of  Paris.  It  is  navigable  from 
Chauny,  in  the  dept,  of  Aisne,  to  its  mouth,  a  distance 
of  75  m. 

Oise,  (woise,)  a  dept,  of  the  N.  of  France,  formerly  com¬ 
prised  in  the  Isle  of  France,  between  Lat  49°  o' and  4a° 
45'  N.,  Lon.  1°  40'  and  3°  10'  E  :  having  N.  the  dept,  of 
Somme,  E  Aisne,  S.  Seine-et-Marne  and  Seine-et-Oise, 
and  W.  Eure  and  Seine-Inferieure.  Area,  2,2S0  sq.  m. 
D*sc.  The  surface  is  undulating,  the  soil  fertile,  and 
agriculture  far  advanced.  Rivers.  Oise.  Torrein,  and 
Epte.  Prod.  Corn,  wheat,  oats,  vegetables,  and  fruits. 


Numerous  cattle  are  reared.  Manuf.  Table-linen,  wool¬ 
len  and  cotton  fabrics,  yarn,  hosiery  ,  lace,  metallic  ami 
glass  wares,  and  horn,  wooden,  and  ivory  articles.  Chief 
towns.  Beauvais  (the  cap.),  Clermont,  Couipiegne,  and 
Senlis.  Pop.  401,274. 

Ojib'beways,  a  tribe  of  N.  American  Indiaus.  See 
Chifpewas. 

O  ka,  a  river  of  European  Russia,  rising  in  the  govt,  of 
•Orel,  and  altera  N.E.  course  of  837  ni.,  joining  the  Volga, 
at  the  town  of  Nijni-Novgorod. 

Oka'maii,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-village  of  Waseca  co., 
abt.  20  in  E.  of  Mankato. 

Okanag'on  (or  Okinagan)  River,  rises  in  British 
Columbia,  and  flowing  S  into  Washington  Territory, 
enters  the  Columbia  River,  abt.  Lat.  48°  N.  Length ,  abt. 
200  m. 

O  kaw,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Shelby  co. :  pop.  abt.  300. 

Okaw,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Washington  co.,  abt. 
14  m.  W.N.W.  of  Nashville. 

Okaw,  ( South.)  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Coles  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Oke,  7i.  In  Turkey,  a  weight  of  about  2%  pounds.  In 
Hungary  and  Wallachia,  a  measure  of  the  capacity  of 
about  2^4  pints. 

Olieaiia,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Butler  co.,  abt.  14 
in.  W  .S.W.  of  Hamilton. 

Okeclio'bee,  in  Florida,  a  lake  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
peninsula,  being  surrounded  by  Brevard,  Bade,  Mon¬ 
roe,  and  Hillsborough  cos.  It  covers  an  area  of  abt.  400 
sq.  m.,  is  nearly  circular  in  outline,  and  contains  many 
islands. 

Okee'clie  C’reek,  in  Alabama,  enters  the  Tombigbee 
River  from  Sumter  co. 

Oke'finoke  Swamp,  in  Georgia,  an  extensive  marsh 
or  swamp  in  the  S.  part  of  Wake  co.,  having  a  circum¬ 
ference  of  abt.  180  m. 

O  lituiios,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  of  Ingham  co., 
abt.  7  m.  E.  of  Lansing. 

O'ken,  J  jAWrence,  an  eminent  Swiss  naturalist,  b.  at  | 
Offeuburg,  1779,  studied  medicine  and  natural  history  at 
Gottingen,  and  was  afterwards  profe&sor  of  medicine  in 
the  universities  of  Jena  and  Zurich.  The  aim  ot  all  bis 
writings  might  be  summarily  said  to  be  an  attempt  at 
applying  the  principles  of  transcendental  philosophy  to 
the  facts  of  natural  history.  He  produced  his  first  work 
in  1802,  with  the  title  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
the  Theory  of  the  /Senses,  and  the  Classification  of  Ani¬ 
mals  Jo  u/uled  thereon.  O.  was  the  first  to  suggest  that 
all  animals  are  built  up  of  vesicles  or  cells,  in  bis  work 
on  generation,  published  in  1805.  Ilis  remarkable  essay 
On  the  Signification  of  the  Bones  of  the  Shull  attracted 
little  attention  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  but  was, 
nevertheless,  the  forerunner  of  the  investigations  of 
Cams,  Geoflroy  St.  Hilaire,  and  Professor  Owen,  upon 
the  laws  of  homology  in  the  vertebrate  skeleton.  In 
1847,  his  work  called  Elements  of  Physio- Philosophy  was 
translated  into  English;  and  although,  like  the  other 
efforts  of  this  writer,  it  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader,  it  would  seem  to  be  of  the  deepest  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  man  of  science.  B.  at  Zurich,  1847. 

Oke'llite,  n.  [After  Prof.  Ohen.)  (Min.)  A  hydrated 
bisilicate  of  lime,  composed  of  28  per  cent,  of  lime,  silica 
62,  and  water  18.  It  generally  occurs  in  delicately 
fibrous,  and  sometimes  in  radiating  masses,  of  a  snow- 
white  color,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow'  or  blue.  It  is  very 
tough.  It  is  found  in  Disco  Island  and  other  places. 

Okewal'kee  I’reek,  in  Gtoi'gia ,  enters  the  Oconee 
River  in  Montgomery  co. 

Okhotsk,  or  Okhotsk,  (i o-hotsk ,)  a  prov.  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  in  E.  Siberia,  bordering  on  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
between  Lat.  i>7°  and  66°  N.,  Lon.  135°  80'  and  166°  E., 
having  E  Kamtschutka  and  the  Tchooktchee  country, 
and  W.  and  N.  the  govt,  of  Yakoutsk.  Ext.  1,100  in. 
long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  150  in.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Stanovoi  mountains.  The  climate  is  severe.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Okhota.  Pi'od.  Fur  and  timber. 
Cap.  Okhotsk.  Pop.  Unknown. 

Okhotsk,  cap.  of  the  above  prov.,  is  a  seanort-town,  on  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk;  Lat.  59°  20'  N.,  Lon.  1*43°  14'  E. 

Okobo'ji,  in  Iowa,  a  post-towmship  of  Bickinson  co. ; 
pop.  !6y. 

Okolo'na,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Chickasaw 
co.,  ai»t.  170  m.  N.N.E.  ot  Jackson. 

O  kra,  or  O  kro,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  plant,  genus 
Hibiscus,  yielding  green  pods,  which  abound  in  nutri¬ 
tious  mucilage,  and  are  used  for  pickles,  or  served  up 
with  butter. 

Oktib  beha,  in  Mississippi ,  a  river  flowing  into  the 
Chickasaw  lia  from  Clarke  co. 

— A  small  river  flowing  into  the  Tombigbee  River  in 
Lowndes  co. 

—A  N.E.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  620  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Nox¬ 
ubee  and  Oktibbeha  Rivers.  Suiface,  generally  level; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Starkville.  Pop.  abt.  14,000. 

O'la,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Tama  co.,  about  48  m.  N.  of 
Oskaloosa. 

Olaca'ceie,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Olacad  family,  an  order  of 
plants,  alliance  Berberales.  Bi\g.  Regular  symmetrical 
flowers,  axile  placentae,  stamens  alternate  with  the 
petals,  pendulous  ovules,  and  valvate  corolla.  They  are 
trees  or  shrubs,  often  spiney.  Leaves  simple,  alternate, 
entire,  without  stipules;  occasionally  altogether  want¬ 
ing  (rarely  compound).  Flowers  small,  axillary,  often 
fragrant.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  natives  of  tropical 
or  nearly  tropical  climates,  and  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
East  Indies,  New  Holland,  and  Africa.  One  only  is 
known  iu  the  West  Indies.  The  order  includes  23 
genera. 

O'laf’  I.,  king  of  Benmark,  perished  in  814,  in  combat 
with  the  Turks. 

Olaf  II.,  succeeded  his  brother,  Canute  IV.,  in  1086.  B  1095 
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O'laf  I.,  king  of  Norway,  ascended  the  throne  in  994. 
lie  introduced  Christianity  into  Norway,  Iceland,  and 
Greenland.  Having  been  defeated  by  the  kings  of  Sw  e¬ 
den  aud  Benmark  in  1000,  lie  threw  himself  into  the  sea. 
Olaf  II.,  (St.,)  king  of  Norway,  energetically  propagated 
Christianity  throughout  his  dominions;  but  was  driven 
from  his  throne  by  Canute,  in  1030  Two  years  after¬ 
wards,  lie  was  killed  by  the  people  of  Brontlieini. 

Olaf  III.,  surnamed  the  Pacific,  reigned,  in  conjunction 
with  bis  brother  Magnus  II.,  from  1066  until  1068,  and 
singly  for  nineteen  years  afterwards 
Olaf  IV.,  son  of  Magnus  III.,  reigned, in  conjunction  with 
his  two  brothers,  between  the  years  1103-1116. 

Olaf  V.,  son  of  Hugo  VII.,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Bern 
mark  in  1376,  and  to  that  of  Norway  in  1380.  After  bis 
death,  in  1387,  liis  mother,  Margaret  de  Waldeniar, 
united  the  three  kingdoms  of  Benmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway  under  one  crown. 

Ol'nmon.  in  Maine, ,  a  post-village  of  Lowndes  co.,  abt. 
90  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta. 

Olathe,  ( o-la'the ,)  in  Kansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Johnson  co.,  abt.  22  m.  S.W.  of  Kansas  City. 

Ol'bers,  Heinrich  Wilhelm  Mathias,  a  celebrated  Ger¬ 
man  physcian  and  astronomer,  b.  near  Bremen.  1758,  is 
chiefly  known  for  bis  discovery  of  two  planets,  Pallas  in 
1802,  and  Vesta  in  1807.  In  1815  he  discovered  a  comet, 
and  subsequently  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  probability 
that  a  comet  may  come  into  collision  with  the  earth. 
Among  other  useful  works  of  his  wras  a  proposal  to  re¬ 
vise  the  nomenclature  of  the  stars,  and  a  reformation 
of  the  constellations.  B.  1840. 

Ol'cott,  in  Nw  York,  a  post-village  of  Niagara  co. 

01(1,  a.  [A.  S.  eald.  add;  B.  oud ;  Ger.  alt.]  Grown  up 
to  strength  and  maturity;  far  advanced  in  years,  or 
life;  aged;  having  lived  beyond  the  middle  period,  or 
rather  toward  the  close  of  life,  or  toward  the  end  ol  the 
ordinary  term  of  living ;  having  passed  the  grand  climac¬ 
teric  of  human  existence;  —  opposed  to  young;  as,  an 
old  man,  old  age.  —  Being  of  long  duration  or  contin¬ 
uance;  having  been  long  made  or  used;  not  newer 
fresh  :  as.  an  old  city. 

“  Old  wiue  i.»  wholesomest  old  soldiers  are  surest,  and  old  lov¬ 
ers  are  soundest."  —  John  Webster. 

— That  existed  in  former  ages;  preexisting  or  preceding ; 
as,  an  old  law,  an  old  custom,  an  old  fashion.—-  Of  any 
indefinite  duration  ;  advanced  in  existence  or  develop¬ 
ment;  as.  a  child  ten  years  old. —  Skilled  ;  experienced  ; 
versed;  adept  by  long  practice;  as.  an  old  offender,  an 
old  humbug,  an  old  hand  at  the  business. —  Long  culti¬ 
vated  or  tilled  ;  matured  ;  as.  old  land.  —  Long  existing 
or  surviving  ;  —  hence,  decayed  ;  threadbare :  impaired  ; 
good  for  nothing;  as,  old  garments  — Ancient;  an¬ 
tique;  of  venerable  age;  as,  ati  old  relic,  an  old  family, 
an  old  manuscript. —  Slirew'd  ;  astute;  sagacious ;  crafty ; 
cunning;  smart;  as,  he  carries  an  old  head  on  young 
shoulders.  (Used  colloquially.) — Aged;  antiquated; 
servile;  used  up;  —  hence  deficient  iu  the  natuial  pow¬ 
ers  pertaining  to  youth  and  vigor;  poor;  paltry  ;  mean; 
—  used  in  a  sense  of  contempt,  derision,  or  disparage¬ 
ment. —  Old-fashioned;  in  a  former  mode  or  style;  as, 
of  old:  that  once  was  wont;  as,  the  good  old  times  ;  — 
hence,  by  analogy,  jolly  ;  festive;  hearty  ;  merry  ;  glad¬ 
some. 

Of  old,  long  ago;  from  ancient  times. 

“  The  monks  of  old,  what  a  jovial  race  they  were." — Procter. 
Old  A  ge,  n.  The  decline  of  life;  advanced  years. 

Old  Bridge.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Middle¬ 
sex  eo  ,  abt.  6  m.  S.E  of  New  Brunswick. 

Old  C'atli'ol  les*  (Ecclesiastical  History.)  See  Sup¬ 
plement. 

Old'en,  a.  Old;  ancient;  as,  the  olden  times. 

Olden land'ia,  n.  [From  II.  ii.  Oldenland,  a  Banish 
botanist. J  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  perennial  herbaceous  plants, 
order  Cinchonacese  The  root  of  the  species  O  umbe/lata 
forms  the  so-called  ebay  or  che  root,  w  hich  is  occasion¬ 
ally  imported  from  India,  and  used  for  dyeing  red,  pur¬ 
ple.  and  orange-brown. 

Old'enburg,  (O  raiwl-Oncliy  of,)  a  state  of  N 

Germany,  between  Lat.  52°  30'  and  53°  43'  N..  Lon.  7° 
35'  and  8°  50'  E.,  having  N.  the  North  Sea,  E.  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Bremen,  S.  and  W.  Hanover:  area,  2,417  sq.  m. 
The  surface  is  level,  and  so  low  on  the  coast  as  to  ren¬ 
der  necessary  the  formation  of  dykes,  as  in  Holland,  to 
prevent  inundations  of  the  sea.  The  soil  is  rich  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  but  in  other  parts  sandy  or  marshy. 
Rivers.  Weser,  J  (mite,  Ilaase,  Leda,  and  Jahde.  Lakes. 
Brummersee  is  the  principal.  Prod.  Flax,  hemp,  hops, 
rape-seed,  corn  and  potatoes.  Horses  and  cattle  of  supe¬ 
rior  breed,  and  sheep,  are  extensively  reared.  Min.  Iron. 
Manuf.  Linen  and  woollen  stuffs.  Its  commerce  is  prin¬ 
cipally  carried  on  in  small  vessels  of  from  20  to  4u  tons, 
along  the  coast  with  Denmark,  Holland,  Hanover,  Ac. 
Exp.  Horses,  cattle,  linens,  thread,  hides.  Ac.  Imp  The 
ordinary  colonial  goods,  and  manufactures.  Govt.  O  is 
governed  by  a  Grand-Duke,  the  power  of  whom  is  lim¬ 
ited  by  an  hereditary  constitution  common  to  O.,  and  the 
principalities  of  Lubeck  and  Birkenleld,  which  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  one  joint  chamber  composed  of  47  members, 
chosen  by  free  voters.  Each  principality  has,  however, 
its  own  provincial  council,  the  members  of  which  are 
likewise  elected  by  votes.  Hist.  The  Duchy  of  O.  was 
formed  in  1773  by  Joseph  II.,  of  the  cos.  of  *0.  and  Del- 
menhorst.  It  joined  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  iu 
180s,  incorporated  with  the  French  empire  by  Napoleon 
I.  in  1810.  and  wjus  restored  t<>  the  duke  in  1814.  Augus¬ 
tus  first  assumed  the  title  of  Grand-Duke  in  1829.  Knip- 
hausen  was  added  to  the  grand-duchy  in  1851.  O  en¬ 
tered  into  an  alliance  with  Hanover  against  Prussia  in 

1865,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians,  submitted 
to  Prussia,  with  which  it  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance  in 

1866.  Cap.  Oldenburg.  Pop.  315,622. 
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09<1'<miI>ii  rg\  cap.  of  the  preceding  grand-duchv,  on  the 
River  ilunte,  a  tributary  of  the  Weser,  24  ni.  W.N.W.  of 


Bremen.  Its  principa’  public  buildings  are  the  ducal 
castle,  the  church  of  St.  Lambert,  and  the  public  library 
of  24.0(H)  vols.  J*np.  1  ..574. 

Old'en-biir^.  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Franklin 
co..  abt.  12  m.  S.W.  of  Brookville. 

Old-faced.  a.  Having  an  old  aspect. 

Olil-fashioneri,  (- fash'und, )  a.  Formed  according  to 
antiquated  fashion  or  custom. 

Old  iichl  Point  Liglitliouso,  in  New  Yrk,  on 
the  N.  c*>ast  of  Long  Island,  opposite  Stratford.  Connec¬ 
ticut.  It  exhibits  a  fixed  light  07  ft.  high  ;  Lit.  40°  58' 
3<»'  N.,  Lon.  73°  7'  30"  W. 

Old  Fort.  in  Pennsylvania.  a  village  of  Centre  co. 
Old-greii'tleiiiaiily.  Old-geii'lleinanlike,  a. 

Pertaining  to  an  old  gentleman,  or  resembling  one. 

Old  ham.  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  on  the 
Medlock,  6  m.  N.E  of  Manchester.  It  owes  its  rapid 
increase  in  pop.  and  wealth  to  the  extensive  coal-mines  in 
the  vicinity,  and  to  its  cotton  manufactures.  I*op.  82,333. 

Oldham.  in  Arkansas,  a  village  of  Crittenden  co.,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  abt.  18  m.  above  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Oldham.  in  Kentucky ,  a  N.  co.,  adjoining  Indiana; 
area,  abt.  *220  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Ohio  River,  and  several 
less  important  streams.  Surface,,  diversified  ;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  La  (1  range.  Pop.  abt.  8,000. 

Oldish.  a.  Somewhat  old. 

Old  Jef  Tersim,  in  Missouri ,  a  village  of  Saline  co. 

Old'-lansr'-syne,  n.  The  same  as  Auld-lang-syne,  q.v. 

Old  l.yVom  i  ng.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Ly¬ 
coming  CO  ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

OI<l  Han's  Creek,  in  Iowa,  enters  Iowa  River  in 
Johnson  co. 

Old  Man's  Creek,  in  New  Jersey,  enters  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River  betweeu  Gloucester  and  Salem  cos. 

Old  Mines,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village  of  Washington 
co.,  abt.  100  m  S.  E.  by  E.  of  Jefferson  Citv. 

Old'  ness,  n.  Old  age;  an  advanced  slate  of  life  or 
existence. 

— State  of  being  of  long  continuance  ;  antiquity. 

Old  Point  Comfort,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of 
Elizabeth  City  co.,  on  James  River,  abt.  12  in.  N.  of 
Norfolk. 

Old  Pro  v'idence,  an  island  of  the  U.  S.  of  Columbia, 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea:  Lat.  13°  21' N.,  Lon.  81°  22'  W. 
Area,  abt.  10  sq.  ni.  Surface,  hilly  ;  soil ,  fertile.  Chief 
town  Isabel,  on  the  N.  coast.  Pop.  500. 

Old  Red  .Sftiid'stono,  n.  ( Geol .)  The  old  red  sand¬ 
stone,  or  Devonian  system ,  may  be  considered  as  em¬ 
bracing  the  whole  series  of  strata  which  lies  between 
the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  systems.  Certain  por¬ 
tions  of  the  formation  were  first  distinguished  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  from  which  it  derives  its  second  name.  The 
lower  margin  of  the  system  is  characterized  by  strata 
containing  the  fossil  remains  of  fishes,  and  forming  a 
line  of  separation  between  it  and  the  Silurian  system. 
On  its  upper  margin  it  is  distinguished  by  the  rarity  of 
the  vegetation  which  so  remarkably  distinguishes  tiie 
overlying  carboniferous  rocks  The  great  bulk  of  the 
s>  stem  consists  of  a  succession  of  sandstones,  alternating 
with  subordinate  layers  of  sandy  shale,  and  beds  of  a 
concretionary  limestone.  The  sandstones  pass  in  fine¬ 
ness  from  close-grained  fissile  Hags  to  thick  beds  of 
coarse  conglomerate,  ami  the  shales  from  sandy,  lami¬ 
nated  clay,  to  soft  flaky  sandstone.  Oxide  of  iron  often 
tinges  the  whole  of  the  system  more  or  less  with  a  color 
varying  from  a  dull  rusty  gray  to  bright  red.  and  from 
red  to  a  fawn  or  cream-colored  yellow.  In  the  Devonian 
system,  properly  so  called,  the  middle  and  upper  por¬ 
tions  exhibit  an  abundance  of  fossiliferous  limestones 
and  calcareous  shales,  or  dark  bituminous-looking 
schists.  The  Devonian  formation  is  nowhere  found  so 
largely  developed  as  in  the  U.  States.  In  the  New  York 
system  of  rocks  it  includes  (see  Fig.  1142)  the  follow¬ 
ing  rocks : 

Names.  Approximate  thickness  in  N.  York. 


Oatskill  group,  or  old  red  sandstone . 2,000  feet. 

Chemung .  1.500  “ 

Portage,  and  Genesee . 1.000  “ 

Hamilton . 1,000  “ 

Marcellas  .  50  “ 

Upper  IMderberg  .  50  “ 

Schoharie,  and  Camla-galli .  10  “ 

Oriskang  sandstone  .  . 5to30ft. 


Olfl  Say'hrook,  in  Connecticut,  a  townshipof  Middle¬ 
sex  co.;  pop.  abt.  1.500. 

Old  School,  n.  A  school,  party,  or  class  of  society 
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belonging  to  a  past  age,  or  presenting  the  characteristic 
qualities  peculiar  to  former  times;  as,  a  gentleman  of 
the  old  school;  —  used  also  adjectively,  as,  old-school 
religionists. 

Old-style.  n.  See  Style. 

Old  style,  Jonathan,  a  pseudonym  of  Washington  Ir¬ 
ving.  7 .  v 

Old  Testament,  n.  ( Srript .)  That  part  of  the  Bible 
which  contains  the  collected  works  of  the  inspired  writ¬ 
ers  previous  to  Christ. 

Old  Town,  in  Jlluiois ,  a  townshipof  McLean  co. ;  pop. 
Rlit.  1.200 

Old  Town,  in  Maine,  a  post- village  and  township  of 
Penobscot  co.,  abt.  70  in.  N.E.  of  Augusta;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  4,5()0. 

Old  Town.  in  Maryland ,  a  village  of  Alleghany  co. 

Old  Town,  in  Tennessee, a  post-village  of  Claiborne  co. 

Old  Town  V  reck,  in  Mississippi,  enters  Tombigbee 
River  in  Monroe  co. 

Old  Town  Inland,  in  Maine ,  an  Indian  settlement 
on  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  the  Penobscot  River, 
aht.  1  m.  N.  <>f  the  village  Old  Town  ;  pop.  abt.  400. 

Old  WaHli'inc'ton.  in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Washington  co.,  abt.  70  m.  N.N.W.  of  Mobile. 

Old-wife,  n  ;  pi.  Old-wives.  A  contemptuous  name  for 
a  prating  old  woman. 

O'lea,  n.  [Or.  oluia,  oil.]  (Dot.)  The  typical  genus  of 
the  order  Oltace.se.  The  species  O.  eunqma  is  the  olive- 
tree,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  useful  of  plants. 
It  is  usually  a  small  tree,  with  ever  green  but  dull-look- 
ing  leaves.  The  ripe  fruit  has  a  very  fleshy  pericarp, 
which  yields,  when  pressed,  a  fixed  oil.  called  olive-nil. 
This  valuable  product  is  used  for  diatetical  purposes,  in 
the  arts,  and  in  medicine.  The  finest  sorts  are  produced 
near  Aix,  Montpellier,  Nice,  Genoa,  Lucca,  and  Florence. 


(Oita  Europcea.) 


Olive-oil  is  also  largely  produced  in  the  state  of  Naples, 
and  exported  from  Gallipoli:  hence  it  is  often  called 
Gallipoli  oil.  In  medicine,  the  oil  is  principally  em¬ 
ployed  externally,  either  by  itself  or  mixed  with  other 
materials,  in  cerates,  ointments,  and  plasters.  When 
administered  internally,  it  is  nutrient,  emollient,  demul¬ 
cent,  and  laxative.  The  fruit  of  the  olive  is  esteemed 
as  an  article  for  dessert,  being  supposed  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  for  preparing  the  palate  for  choice 
wines.  Olives  for  dessert  are  gathered  when  unripe, 
soaked  in  water  to  get  rid  of  their  excessive  bitterness, 
and  then  preserved  in  salt  and  wa ter,  slightly  aroma¬ 
tized.  The  wood  of  the  olive  is  much  employed  for 
cabinet-work,  being  remarkable  for  its  hardness.  The 
leaves  and  barks  have  been  highly  extolled  by  some 
medical  writers  for  their  tonic  and  febrifugal  properties. 
The  substance  called  olive  gum,  or  olivile,  is  a  resinous 
exudation  from  the  tree. 

©lea'cese,  n.  (Dot.)  The  Oliveworts,  an  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Sola  nates.  Dug.  Two  or  four  free  stamens.  — 
They  are  treesor  shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves:  flowers 
usually  perfect,  or  rarely  unisexual:  calyx  persistent, 
4-cleft,  sometimes  obsolete,  inferior;  corolla  regular 
4-cleft,  or  of  4  distinct  petals  —  sometimes  absent  aesti¬ 
vation  valvate;  ovary  2-celled.  with  2  suspended  ovules 
in  each  cell;  fruit  fleshy  or  dry,  often  1-seeded;  seeds 
with  abundant  fleshy  albumen  ;  embryo  straight.  Most 
of  the  plants  of  this  order  flourish  in  temperate  regions, 
but  a  few  occur  in  the  tropics.  The  barks  of  many  are 
tonic  and  febrifugal.  The  mild  purgative  called  manna 
is  obtained  from  several  species.  The  wood  of  some  is 
hard  and  durable.  The  most  valuable  product  of  the 
order  is  olive-oil.  (See  Olea.)  The  order  contains  24 
genera  and  130  species. 

Oleaginous,  ( o-le-dfi-nus ,)  a.  [Lat.  oleaginus,  from 
olea,  ail  olive:  Fr.  oltagineux.]  Having  the  qualities  of 
oil ;  oily ;  unctuous. 

Oleagf'inoiisiieBs,  n.  Oiliness. 

Olea/iiMMi,  n.  [Lat.]  (Med.)  Any  soft  ointment  pre¬ 
pared  of  oil.  —  Dunglison. 

Olean,  (n-le-an',)  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Cataraugus  co.,  abt.  395  in.  N.W.  of  New  York 
city  ;  pop.  of  township  aht.  3,600. 

Oleau'cler,  n.  (Dot.)  See  Nerium. 
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©leas'ter,  n.  (Dot.)  See  Eleagnacea?. 

Oleate,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  oleic  acid  and  • 
base. 

Olecranon,  n.  [Gr.  olekranon,  from  olene.  elbow, 
and  kranon.  kraninn,  the  heud.J  (Anat)  The  project¬ 
ing  process  of  the  ulna,  tin*  sharp,  uncovered  projection 
at  tlie  elbow,  over  which  the  ulnar  nerve  passing,  and 
only  protected  by  the  cuticle,  exposes  it  to  the  numbing 
sensation  experienced  in  the  hand  and  forearm  when 
the  part  is  accidentally  bruised  or  hit. 

Ole'fiant  Gas,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  oleum,  and  facet?., 
to  niake.J  (Chem.)  A  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  react¬ 
ing  on  alcohol  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  re¬ 
tort  (Fig.  1988)  capable  of  holding  three  or  four  times 
the  bulk  of  the  liquid.  On  heat  being  applied,  the  mix¬ 
ture  froths  up  and  gives  off  a  transparent,  colorless, 
inflammable  gas.  which  has  a  faint,  sweetish  odor,  and 
dissolves  in  twelve  times  its  hulk  of  water.  If  was 
liquefied  by  Faraday  under  great  pressure.  When 
mixed  with  chlorine,  it  forms  an  oily  body,  first  dis¬ 
covered  in  Holland,  and  tbeuce  known  as  l>utch  liquid. 


Fig.  1988.  —  preparation  of  olefiant  gas. 


From  this  circumstance,  it  has  received  its  name  of  ole¬ 
fiant  gas.  Mixed  with  oxygen,  it  forms  a  highly  explo¬ 
sive  mixture.  It  burns  with  a  brilliant  white  flame, 
depositing  a  large  amount  of  carbon  on  cold  surfaces, 
and  is  a  more  or  less  large  constituent  of  ordinary  coal- 
gas.  It  is  the  type  of  a  series  of  homologous  bodies 
known  as  the  olefiant  gas  series  of  hydrocarbons,  which 
progress,  in  regular  increments  of  two  equivalents  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon,  from  methylene  (Cjllj)  to  para- 
mylene  (Coolly)-  It  is  also  known  in  organic  chemistry 
as  ethylene;  and  its  oxide,  in  the  hands  of  M.  Wurtz, 
an  eminent  French  chemist,  has  produced  a  series  of 
compounds  of  great  interest  and  importance.  M.  Wurtz 
looks  on  it  as  the  connecting  link  between  organic  and 
inorganic  compounds.  Form.  C4H4. 

Oleggio,  ( o-ledjo ,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  Piedmont,  10  m. 
N.  of  Novara ;  pop.  7,500. 

©le'io  Achl.n.  (Chem.)  An  acid  obtained  l*v saponi¬ 
fying  almond-oil  with  potash,  and  decomposing  the  soap 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  which  separates  a  mixture  of  oleic 
acid  and  margaric  acid.  This,  by  digestion  with  oxide 
of  lead,  is  converted  into  oleate  and  niargarate  of  lead  ; 
and  by  digesting  these  in  ether,  an  acid  oleate  of  lead  is 
dissolved.  The  ethereal  solution  is  mixed  with  its  hulk 
of  water,  and  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
throws  down  chloride  of  lead,  and  leaves  the  oleic  acid 
in  solution,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  evaporation. 
The  crude  oleic  acid  produced  by  pressure  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  stearine  candles  may  he  similarly  purified. 
Oleic  acid  is  colorless,  concretes  at  about  50°,  and  red¬ 
dens  litmus.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  abundantly 
soluble  in  alcohol.  The  neutral  oleates  have  little  ten¬ 
dency  to  crystallize.  The  soluble  alkaline  oleates  are 
soft,  fusible  compounds,  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than 
in  water,  and  are  decomposed,  b\  excess  of  water,  into 
free  alk:di  and  acid  compounds.  Form.  IIO.O;wl I33O3. 

Oleil’eroiis,  a.  [Lat  oleum,  and  ferre,  to  bear  ]  Oil- 
producing;  as,  oleiferous  seeds. 

Oleilie,  n.  [Fr.  oleine.']  ((’hem.)  The  principal  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  fat  oils  which  remain  fluid  at  common 
temperatures  It  is  procured  by  separating  the  paluii- 
tin  and  stearine  from  a  fat  oil  by  cold  and  pressure,  dis¬ 
solving  the  liquid  portion  in  ether,  evaporating  and  di¬ 
gesting  the  residue  in  cold  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the 
oleine,  and  leaves  pal  mi  tin  and  stearine  undissolved. 
Oleine  is  colorless, inodorous,  and  tasteless.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  about  0  9.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
abundantly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  remains 
fluid  at  32°.  Firm. 

O I o k  in :t .  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  Siberia,  govt,  of 
Yakoutsk,  which,  after  a  N  course  of  400  in.,  joins  the 
Lena  opposite  the  village  Olekmitisk. 

O'lema,  in  California,  a  po-t-village  of  Marin  co.,  abt. 
is  m  W.N  W.  of  San  Rafael 

Ole'lia,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Hen¬ 
derson  co..  about  120  m.  N.W.  of  Springfield;  pop.  of 
township  aht.  500. 

Ole  list,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Huron  co.,  about  8  m. 
S.S.E  of  Norwalk. 

Olentnn';?y  (or  Whetstone)  River,  in  Ohio ,  enters 
the  Scioto  River  in  Franklin  co. 

Oleoin'eter.  n.  [From  Lat.  oleum,  and  Gr.  wic'ron, 
measure.]  An  instrument  to  determine  the  weight  and 
purity  of  oil.  See  Supplement. 

Oleo-sac'chariim.  n.  [Lat.  oleum,  and  Or. 
r<m,  sugar  ]  (  Pharmacy  )  A  mixture  of  oil  and  sugar. 

Oleose,Oleous,ff.  Oily:  as,  an  oleose  substance,  (r.) 

Oleraeeous,  ( ol-e-rd'shus ,)  a.  [From  Lat.  oleris,  pot- 
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herbs  ]  ( Bot .)  belonging:  or  having  reference  to  pot-  aperture  narrow  and  long,  and  notched  at  both  ex¬ 
herbs;  consisting  of  herbs  for  cookery.  tremities  ;  outer  lip  generally  thick  ;  columella  oblique- 

Olerou,  Isle  ofj  (o'lui-rawng.)  an  island  off  the  NV  ly  striated;  operculum  horny  and  small  in  some  spe- 

coast  of  France,  dept.  Charente  lnlerieure,  opposite  the  cies,  in  others  not  existing.  They  are  brought  prinei- 

moutli  of  theCliHreute;  Lat.  46°N.,  Lou  0°  -O'  W. ;  7  in.  pally  from  Asia,  but  some  are  also  met  with  on  the 

S.  of  the  Isle  of  He.  Area,  99  sq.  in.  Cap.  Chateau  coasts  of  Africa  and  South  America. 

d'Oleron.  Pop.  18.178.  Oli'va,  a  town  ol  Spain,  prov.  of  Valencia,  39  m  S.E 

O  ley,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-townsliip  of  Berks  co. ;  of  Valencia,  and  28  m  S.E.  of  Madrid.  MunuJ.  Linen 
p>.p.  abt.  2,500.  and  hempen  cloths.  Pop.  7,000. 

O I  fact',  r.  a.  To  smell ;  —  used  in  burlesque.  Oli  vaccous,  (-v a'shus,)  a.  Olive-green ;  green  mixed 

Olfac'tioii,  n.  {Physiol)  The  sense  by  which  we  with  brown. 

perceive  the  impressions  made  on  the  olfactory  nerves  Olivarez,  Caspar  Guzman,  (o-le-va'rais,)  Count,  and 
by  the  odorous  particles  suspended  in  the  atmosphere.  Duke  l>\  an  eminent  Spanish  statesman,  was  B  abt.  1687, 


The  olfactory  nerve,  or  first  pair,  has  usually  been  con¬ 
sidered  the  great  nerve  of  smell ;  and  it  is  probably  the 
nerve  of  special  sensibility,  general  sensibility  being 
communicated  by  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  dis¬ 
tributed  on  the  pituitary  membraue  of  the  nose  and 
sinuses.  —  Dungfison. 

Ollac'tive,  Oifuc'lory,  a.  Pertaining  to  smelling; 
having  the  sense  of  smelling;  as.  the  olfactory  organs. 

Olf.ic  tor.  n.  A  nose;  an  organ  of  smelling. 

OlfilC'tory,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  sense  of  smell. 

O.  nerves.  {Anat.)  The  nerves  of  smell;  the  first 
pair  of  nerves.  They  arise  from  the  part  of  the  brain 
called  the  corpora  striata ,  and,  perforating  the  ethmoid 
bone,  are  distributed  over  the  mucous  membrane  ot  the 
nose. 

Ol  ga,  a  woman  of  obscure  birth,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Igor,  grand-duke  of  Russia, and  after  t l»e  death  of  her 
husband,  in  9 IS,  governed  the  country  for  ten  years  as 
regent.  Having  become  a  Christian,  and  contributed 
to  the  spread  of  the  faith,  she  is  regarded  as  a  saint  in 
the  Greek  Church  D.  968. 

Olilia  nuni,  n  [Fr.  oliban;  Lat.  olibanum,  from  Or. 
libanas.]  A  migrant  gum-resin,  chiefly  used  as  a  fumi¬ 
gation.  Indian  olihanum  is  the  produce  of  Bnswellia 
thurifera ;  but  African  or  Arabian  olibanum  appears  to 
be  derived  chiefly  from  another  species,  B  Jlo rib unda, 


at  Rome,  whither  his  lather  bad  been  sent  on  all  embassy 
to  Pope  Sixtus  V.  When  Philip  IV.  succeeded  to  the 
crown,  the  management  of  public  affairs  was  intrusted 
wholly  to  O.,  and  he  enjoyed,  during  the  peiiod  of  22 
years,  almost  unbounded  authority.  The  domestic  affair*  : 
of  the  kingdom  he  conducted  with  much  success ;  luit 
in  foreign  affairs  he  was  constantly  tlnvarted  by  the 
bolder  genius  of  the  French  minister.  Richelieu,  and  had 
the  mortification  to  witness  the  separation  of  Poitugalj 
from  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  t lie  loss  of  Brazil  and  other 
foreign  colonies,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch. 
In  consequence  of  these  misfortunes  the  king  was  reluc¬ 
tantly  forced  to  dismiss  him  in  1643,  and  he  n.  soon  alter. 

Oli  vaster,  a.  Tawny  ;  of  the  color  of  the  olive ;  darkly 
brown. 

Ol  ive,  n.  [Fr.  :  Lat.  oliva  ;  Gr.  oleia.']  (Bot.)  See  Oliva. 

— The  hue  or  color  of  the  olive,  being  a  combination  of 
violet  and  green  mixed  proportionately ;  as,  an  olive 
complexion. 

Olive,  in  Indiana ,  a  township  of  Elkhart  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
1.500.  —  A  township  of  St.  .Joseph  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

Olive,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Clinton  co  ;  pup.  1,348. 

Olive,  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  Clinton  co.;  pop.  abt. 
900.  —  A  township  of  Ottawa  co. ;  pop.  abt.  600. 

Olive,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Ulster  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  5,000. 


according  to  Royle.  This  resin  is  the  lebouah  of  the  Olive,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Meigs  co.,  pop.  abt.  2.200. 
Hebrews,  and  the  incense  or  frankincense  of  the  Bible.  [  — A  village  and  township  of  Noble  co..  abt.  26  m.  N.  ol 
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Marietta;  pop.  of  township  abt.  2,400. 


Ol'i fan i’s  Hi  ver,  or  Elephant's  River,  in  S.  Africa,  Ol  ive  City,  in  Arizona  Territory,  a  village  of  Yuma 


Cape  Colony,  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  Lat.  31°  38' 
S.,  Lon.  18°  12'  W.;  length,  abt.  150  m. 

OTigsireli,  (-gark,)  n.  One  of  the  rulers  in  an  oligarch¬ 
ical  government. 

Ol  igu cell  ;tl.  Oligarch  ic,  Oligarchical,  a. 

Pertaining  to  oligarchy. 

Oligarch  1st,  n.  An  upholder  or  supporter  of  oli¬ 
garchical  rule. 

Oligarchy,  n.  [Fr.  oligarchs ;  Gr.  ntigarc Ha,  from 
oligos,  few,  and  arche,  rule  ]  A  form  of  government  in 
which  the  supreme  power  is  placed  in  a  few  hands;  a 
species  of  limited  aristocracy,  possessing  autocratical 
powers. 

Ol  igist,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  specular  iron  ore. 
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co.,  abt.  150  m.  W  S  W.  of  Prescott. 

Oliveira,  (o-le-va'e-ra,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  40  m. 
S.  of  Tainandua:  pop.  2,000. 

Oliven'qa,  or  Olivenza,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  130  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Bahia.  | 

Olivenite,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral,  consisting  chiefly  of 
arsenic  acid  and  protoxide  of  copper,  with  a  little  phos- 1 
phoric  acid  and  a  little  water.  It  is  generally  ol  some 
dark  shade  of  green,  sometimes  brown  or  yellow.  It  is 
found,  along  with  different  ores  of  copper,  in  Cornwall 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  often  crystallized  in  oblique  lour- 
sided  prisms,  of  which  the  extremities  are  acutely  bev¬ 
elled,  and  the  obtuse  lateral  edges  sometimes  truncated, 
or  in  ac’He  double  four-sided  pyramids;  it  is  sometimes 
also  spherical,  kidney-shaped,  columnar,  or  fibrous. 


Ol'igist,  Oligin  fir,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  Olivenza.  (o-le-vain'tha,)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Es- 
or  consisting  of,  specular  iron  ore.  tremadura,  14  m.  S.S.YV.  of  Badajoso.  Pop.  5,917. 

Ol ig  oclu*e,  n.  [Gr.  oligns,  few,  and  klasis,  fracture]  Ol  ive  Oil.  (Agric.)  See  Supplement. 

(Min.)  A  soda-felspar.  It  is  a  silicate  of  soda  and  alu-  Oliver,  in  Ohio ,  a  twp.  of  Adams  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 
miu a,  composed  of  62*3  per  cent,  of  silica,  alumina  23  5,  Oliver,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  ol  Mifflin  co. :  jxp. 
and  soda  14  2.  It  is  white,  with  a  tin^e  of  gray,  green,  abt.  2,000. — A  township  of  Perry  co.;  pop.  abt  1.800. 
yellow,  or  red,  and  is  more  or  less  translucent.  The  Olive'rian  Hi  ver,  in  New  Hampshire,  enters  the 
crystals,  which  often  occur  in  twins,  resemble  tlio9eof  j  Connecticut  River,  in  Grafton  co. 

aliute.  Ol'iver's  Prairie,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Newton 

Olin'tla,  a  city  of  Brazil,  about  4  m.  N.  of  Recife;  pop.  co..  abt  12  tn.  E.  by  N.  of  Neosho. 

5.0'K).  Ol'i vesbwrg,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Richland  co., 

Olio,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Woodford  co. ;  pop.  abt  76  hi.  N  N.E.  of  Columbus, 
abt.  2,600.  Ol  ive*.  (Mount  of,)  or  Mount  Olivet,  a  ridge  run- 


O  lio.  in  hava,  a  vill.  of  Union  co..  abt.  10  m.  S.E.  of  Afton. 

O  lio.  n.  [It.  oil  a,  a  pot;  Sp.  olla,  an  earthen  pot.]  A 
dish  of  meat  boiled  or  stewed.  —  A  mixture;  a  medley; 
a  pot-pourri;  a  jumble. 

*•  I  have  such  an  olio  of  affairs,  I  know  not  what  to  do."  Congreve. 

(Mas.)  A  miscellany  of  various  pieces. 

Oli  pliant.  Margaret,  (nee  Wilson,)  a  popular  English 
novelist,  b.  at  Liverpool,  1820.  Ol  her  very  numerous 
contributions  to  the  world  of  prose  fiction,  the  following 
may  be  mentioned  as  enjoying  a  wide  popularity:  — 
Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland  of  Sun- 
nyside,  a  graphic  picture  of  Scottish  domestic  life  (1819); 
Adam  Grteme  of  Mossgr ay  ( 1852);  Lilliesleaf  (1855); 
Katie  Slew  art ;  Vie  Quiet  /Part;  Chronicles  of  Car - 
ling i'o>d,  Ac.  The  latter  is  generally  esteemed  her 
chef  d' oeuvre.  Nearly  all  her  novels  originally  appeared 
in  Blackwood's  Magazine.  In  1862,  Mrs.  O.  produced  a 
Life  of  Edward  Irving  (q.  v  ),  which  proved  a  valuable 
addition  to  biographical  literature. 

Ol  itOk*y,  a.  Belonging  to  the  kitchen  garden;  as,  oli- 
tory  seeds. 

Oli  va,  n.  (Zaiil.)  A  genus  of  Mollusca,  of  the  Baccin- 
ida?  or  **  Whelk”  family,  common  in  the  seas  of  warm 
climates.  The  species  are  very  numerous  ;  some  of  the 
shells  being 


ning  N.  and  8.  on  the  E.  side  ol  Jerusalem,  its  summit 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  city  wall,  and  separated  from 
it  by  the  valley  of  the  Kidion.  It  is  composed  of  a 
chalky  limestone,  the  rocks  e\ erv where  showing  them¬ 
selves.  The  olive-trees  that  formerly  covered  it.  and 
gave  it  its  name,  are  now  represented  by  a  tew  trees 
and  clumps  of  trees  which  ages  of  desolation  have  not 
eradicated.  There  are  three  prominent  summits  on  the 
ridge;  of  these  the  southernmost,  which  is  lower  than 
the  other  two,  is  now  known  as  the  “  Mount  of  Offence,” 
originally  the  “  Mount  of  Corruption,”  because  Solomon 
defiled  it  by  idolatrous  worship.  Over  this  ridge  passes 
the  road  to  Bethany,  the  most  frequented  road  to  Jericho 
and  the  Jordan.  The  central  summit  (See  Fig  1151,) 
rises  200  feet  above  Jerusalem,  and  presents  a  fine  view 
of  the  city,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  region,  including  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim  on  the  N.,  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
on  tlieE.,  a  part  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  S.E.,  and.  beyond 
it,  Kcrak  in  the  mountains  of  Moali.  Pei  baps  no 
spot  on  earth  unites  so  fine  a  view,  with  so  many  me¬ 
morials  of  the  most  solemn  and  important  events.  Over 
this  hill  Christ  often  climbed  in  his  journeys  to  and 
from  tlie  holy  city  Gethseniane  lay  at  its  foot  on  the 
west,  and  Bethany  on  its  eastern  slope.  From  the  sum¬ 
mit,  three  days  before  his  death.  Christ  beheld  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  wept  over  it.  recalling  the  long  ages  of  his 
more  than  parental  care,  and  grieving  over  its  approach¬ 
ing  ruin. 

Ol  i vine,  n.  (Min.)  The  name  applied  to  varieties  of 
Chrysolite  of  inferior  color  and  clearness.  It  occurs  in 
yellowish  green  or  olive-colored  masses  and  grains  em¬ 
bedded  in  basalt  and  lava,  as  in  tin*  basalt  of  the  Giant's 
Causeway  in  Ireland,  the  lava  of  Unkel  on  the  Rhine.  Ac. 
O.  is  an  anhydrous  silicate  of  magnesia  and  protoxide 
of  iron,  ami  is  very  difficult  of  fusion. 

(P.  la.  n.  |  Ilind.]  The  leaf  of  a  palm  prepared  for  writ¬ 
ing  on  by  means  of  a  sharp  stick,  Ac. 
eyes  situated  in  the  middle;  foot  very  larg«\  as  is  also  Ol  la.  n.  [Sp  ]  An  Olio,  q.  v. 

tiie  mantle.  The  shell  isoblong,  cylindrical  smooth,  and  OUa-IHMlri<la,  ( ol'ya-pod-ree'da ,)  n.  [Sp  ,  putrid  mix- 
shining;  spire  short,  with  sutures  distinctly  grooved;!  ture.J  (Cookery.)  A  fa voritedish  among  the  Spaniards, 


1  a  r  g  e,  and 
orn  umented 
with  a  great 
variety  of 
rich  mark¬ 
ings  and  bril¬ 
liant  colors. 

The  animal 
has  a  s  m  a  1 1 
head,  termin¬ 
ated  by  a  pro¬ 
boscis  ;  2  tentaciila  enlarged  at  the  base,  and  having  the 


Fig.  1989.  —  oliva  porphtzia. 
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forming  a  kind  of  stew  of  meat  and  vegetables,  seasoned 
with  garlic  and  bot  peppers.  The  epithet  pourida  is 
applied  to  this  dish,  in  consequence  ot  the  poorer  classes 
being  obliged  to  serve  it  up  so  often  that  the  odor  aris¬ 
ing  from  long  keeping  is  far  from  agreeable. 

— An  olio;  a  pot-pourri ;  a  melange;  any  curious  mixture 
or  medley  ;  any  bizarre  or  incongruous  collection. 

“  Quite  an  olla  podrida  of  people,  I  declare."  —  IJarrynt. 

Olliv'ier,  Emile,  a  French  advocate  and  statesman,  b. 
at  Marseille,  1825.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Paris 
bar  in  1847;  and  in  1S48  was  Commissaiy-General  of 
the  Republic  at  Marseilles;  next  Protect  at  Laiigres  and 
retimed  to  the  bar  in  1849.  Elected  us  “Opposition” 
candidate  tor  the  third  circumscription  of  the  Seine  in 
1857,  he  took  part  in  several  imi  ortant  discussions; 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  relating  to  the 
laws  respecting  public  safety,  the  expedition  to  Italy, 
and  regulation  ol  the  press.  During  the  session  ot  1860 
lie  was  one  of  tin-  most  distinguished  members  of  a  small 
group  of  opposition  deputies,  known  by  the  name  of 
“The  Five.’  In  the  meantime  lie  undertook  the  de¬ 
fence  of  M.  Vacberot,  indicted  for  his  work  entitled 
La  Democratic,  and  in  consequence  of  the  style  be 
adopted  in  pleading,  was  suspended  for  three  months,  au 
appeal  against  this  judgment  failing.  In  l8fti  be  was  re¬ 
elected  lor  Paris,  and  in  the  first  session  lie  distinguished 
himself  by  bis  report  on  the  law  relating  to  coalitions, 
and  showed  such  moderation  in  bis  relations  with  (be 
government  as  to  cause  a  coldness  between  himself  and 
bis  old  political  friends,  a  feeling  which  was  increased 
during  the  session  of  18t  5,  in  which  year  be  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Council  -  General  of  Ynr.  In  July  of 
the  same  year  lie  received  the  appointment  of  Judicial 
Counsel  and  Commissary- General  to  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt  in  Paris,  and  retired  from  the  Paris  bar.  In  Jan., 
1870,  Napoleon  111.  selected  bim  as  prime  minister,  and 
bis  nomination  was  favorably  received  by  the  French 
nation,  as  the  initiative  of  a  more  liberal  system  of 
government.  But  bis  administration  did  not  answer 
public  expectations,  and  if  soon  became  evident  that  be 
was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  personal  will  of  the 
Emperor.  As  the  bead  of  a  responsible  minsitiy.  O. 
incurred  the  grave  responsibility  of  de<  hiring  war  w  ith 
Prussia,  without  being  ready  to  maintain  it,  and  at  the 
first  new 8  of  the  Prussian  invasion,  his  administration 
fell,  making  way  for  a  stronger  cabinet. 

411  in  Ktcd.  in  lou'a.  a  village  ol  Harrison  co ,  abt.  44 
m.  N  N.E  of  Council  lilnfls. 

41 1  ill  sled,  in  Minnesota,  a  S  E.  co.  ;  area.  abt.  6.r0  sq. 
in.  Livers.  Zumbro,  Root,  and  Minneska  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  nearly  level ;  soil ,  very  fertile.  Cup.  Rochester. 
7V>/>.  abt.  27.000. 

41 1  ait  sled,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Cuyahoga  co.; 
j  op  abt  2,000. 

Gliuiitz.  ( olfme(r)tz ,)  a  city  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
on  the  March,  40  m.  N  E.  of  Biliun.  It  is  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  ot  Austria.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  tow  n-liftll.  theatre,  and  mili¬ 
tary  hospital;  also  a  public  library  of  f 0.(00  vols. 
MunnJ  W  oollen, linen. and  cotton  fabrics,  earthenware, 
and  leather.  J‘op.  15.000. 

Cll'm^'.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  tow nsbip,  cap.  of 
Richland  co.,  abt.  130  ni.  S.E.  ot  Spiiugfield;  pop.  of 
tow  neliip  abt.  1,499. 

Ol  ncy,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  former  village  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  co.,  now  included  within  the  chartered  Pmitsot  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  abt.  7  m  N.E  of  the  Siate-Ih  use. 

Ol  villo,  in  hhode  Bland,  a  post-village  of  Provi¬ 
dence  co..  abt.  1  m.  \N .  of  Providence. 

Orci£rft|ili.  n.  See  Hologhaph. 

Ol  <ina.  a  river  of  N.  Italy,  falling  into  the  canal  Na- 
viglio  Grande,  near  Milan. 

Oloron,  ( o-lo-rau'ng '.)  a  town  of  France. dept,  of  Bnsses- 
Pyrenees.  on  the  Oloron.  13  m.  S.W.of  Pan.  At  nuf. 
N\  oollen  cloth,  yarn,  hosiery,  paper,  and  leather.  Pup. 
9.362. 

dot.  (r/lote,)  a  tow  n  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Gerona,  on  the 
Fluvia.  63  in  N.N.E.  of  Barcelona.  Muvif.  Cotton 
cloth,  and  woollen  caps,  paper,  and  soap.  I’op.  12.060. 

Olus  tee,  or  Olusiee  Station,  in  Llmda,  a  locality  in 
Columbia  co.,  abt.  20  m.  E  ol  Lake  City.  Here  in  Feb., 
D64,  a  Union  force  numbering  al*t.  5,(00  men.  under 
Gen.  S«  ymour,  encountered  a  body  of  ni  t.  3,0(0  Confed¬ 
erates,  under  Gen.  F'innegnn,  and  after  a  severe  conflict 
of  several  hours,  the  Nationals*  were  defeated,  with  a 
loss  of  over  2.000  men,  besides  artillery.  ammunition, 
and  wagon  trains.  Confederate  loss  abt.  l,(0o  men. 

4f  Ij  in' pin.  in  Washington  Territory,  a  town,  port  of 
entry,  seat  of  Territorial  government,  and  cap.  ol  'lltnrs- 
ton  co..  at  the  head  of  st<  am  navigation  on  Puget  Sound, 
abt.  150  m.  fn  in  t lie  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  phasantly 
situated,  and  is  increasing  rapidly  in  population  ami  im¬ 
portance.  Pop.  abt.  (00. 

Olympia.  i o-lim'pr-n,)  a  celebrated  valley  of  Elis,  in 
Greece,  on  the  right  l  ank  of  the  '  lplieus,  and  the  seat  of 
the  Olympic  games.  The  Sacred  Grove  (called  theA//i*) 
of  0„  enclosed  a  level  space  about  4.000  ft.  long  by  nearly 
2.000  broad,  containing  both  the  spot  appropriated  to 
the  games  and  the  sanctuaries  c*  nmeted  with  them.  It 
was  finely  wooded,  and  in  its  centre  stood  a  cl nn  p  ol  syc¬ 
amores.  The  Alfis  was  crossed  from  \Y.  to  10.  by  a  road 
called  the"  Pom  pic  \Vay,”  along  which  all  the  pioces- 
sions  passed.  The  Alplieus  bounded  it  on  the  8.  the 
Cladeus.  a  tributary  of  the  former,  on  the  NY.,  and  reeky 
but  gently  swelling  bills  on  the  N.;  NV.it  looked  to¬ 
wards  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  most  celebrated  building 
was  the  Olympirium,  or  Olympian) ,  dedicated  to  Olym¬ 
pian  Zeus.  It  was  designed  l>v  the  architect  Lil  on  of 
Elis  in  the  6th  century  b.  c..  but  was  not  completed  for 
more  than  a  century.  It  contained  a  colossal  statue  of 
the  god,  the  master-piece  of  the  sculptor  Phidias,  and 
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msmy  other  splendid  figures.  In  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  were  numerous  other  public  buildings,  called, 
collectively,  like  the  plain,  Olympia.  Their  temple  of 
Zeus,  in  wonderful  preservation,  was  brought  to  light 


Fig.  1990.  —  JUPITER  OLYMPUS. 


by  the  German  explorers  in  1876,  together  with  many 
statues  in  marble  and  bronze,  also  numerous  articles  in 
term  cotta. 

©1  y  in  'pin,  daughter  of  Neoptol  emus,  king  of  Epirus, 
was  the  wife  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  and  mother  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  She  was  repudiated  by  Philip 
about  336  b.  c.  Olympia,  in  revenge,  is  presumed  to 
have  instigated  the  murder  of  Philip.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander,  she  seized  the  government  of  Macedonia, 
and  put  to  death  a  number  of  the  leading  personages 
of  the  kingdom;  but  Cassander  at  length  besieged  her 
in  Pydna,  and  obliged  her  to  surrender.  Cassander 
promised  to  spare  her  life,  but  she  was  soon  afterwards 
killed  by  the  relatives  of  those  whom  she  had  put  to  death. 

Olympiad,  (o-lim 'ye-dd,)  n.  [Gr.  Oympias.J  (Chro¬ 
nology.)  The  period  of  four  years  which  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games  was  called 
an  Olympian,  and  gradually  became  a  celebrated  a*ra 
among  the  Greeks,  who  computed  their  time  by  it.  The 
custom  of  reckoning  by  Olympiads  was  first  estab¬ 
lished,  it  is  supposed,  with  reference  to  the  Olympic 
games,  which  were  celebrated  776  years  before  the 
Christian  sera, and  t lie  computations  l»y  them  ceased  after 
the  304th,  in  the  year  440  of  the  Christian  sera.  His¬ 
tory  has  derived  much  advantage  from  the  Olympiads, 
as  they  have  served  to  fix  the  time  of  many  important 
events;  hut  they  were  not  an  altogether  convenient 
measure  of  time;  for  as  the  games  were  celebrated  at 
the  time  of  the  full  moon  next  after  the  summer  sol- 
stfce.  and  as  the  time  of  the  full  moon  differs  eleven  days 
every  J'ear,  the  Olympiads  were  of  unequal  lengths, 
sonn  times  beginning  the  next  day  after  solstice,  and 
sometimes  four  weeks  afterward. 

Ol.Viu'piati,  Olyih  guc,  a.  Pertaining  to  Olympus, 
or  t<*  Olympia,  in  Greece;  relating  to  the  Greek  games 
celebrated  at  Olympia. 

Olympic  ©allies.  See  Games  (Public). 

©ly  in  pie  .Moim'tniiis,  a  coast-range  of  mountains 
in  tin-  N.W.  peninsula  of  Washington  Territory,  between 
Hood’s  Canal  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Mount  Olympus, 
with  an  altitude  of  8,138  feet,  as  estimated  by  Wilkes, 
is  a  snow-capped  peak,  and  may  he  seen  far  out  to  sea. 
It  g*es  identity  to  the  chain;  and  the  name  Olympic 
is  now  generally  apgdied  to  this  range.  This  sierra,  for 
it  consists  of  several  peaks,  was  first  seen  by  Perez,  in 
1774,  who  named  it  La  Sierra  Santa  Rosalia.  Meares 
saw  it  in  178X,  and  describes  it  under  the  name  which 
he  gave  it,  of  Mount  Olympus.  Around  and  from  the 
base  of  this  main  sierra,  the  numerous  mountains  de¬ 
scend  to  hills  and  spurs,  and  abruptly  terminate  on  the 
sandy  beach  of  the  ocean  iisjow  perpendicular  bluffs. 

Oly  mpion'ic.  a.  [Gr.  Olympian  ikes .  ]  Among  the 
ancients,  an  ode  or  triumphal  song  in  honor  of  a  victor 
in  the  Olympic  games. 

Oly  m  pus.  [Or.  Olympos .]  A  celebrated  mountain 
of  Thessaly,  on  the  border  of  Macedonia,  30  miles  N.  of 
Larissa;  Lat.  40°  4'  32"  N.,  Lon.  22°  25'  K.  Its  highest 
peak  is  9,745  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  covered  with 
snow  during  two-thirds  of  the  year.  The  E.  side,  which 
fronts  the  sea,  is  composed  of  a  line  of  precipices,  while 
a  profusion  of  oak,  beech,  chestnut,  and  other  trees  are 
scattered  at  its  base,  and  higher  up  are  immense  forests 
of  pine,  giving  it  in  parts  a  majestic  and  again  a  eoinhre 
appearance:  hence,  the  appellations  of  the  ancient  writ¬ 
ers:  as.  the  frowning  Olympus ,  the  majestic  Olympus, 
Slc.  It  was  regarded  hv  the  ancient  Greeks  as  t he 
abode  of  the  gods;  and  the  palace  of  Jupiter  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  on  the  summit.  According  to  the  Greek 
legend,  it  was  formerly  connected  with  Ossa,  hut  was 
separated  from  it  by  an  earthquake,  allowing  a  passage 


for  the  Penous  through  the  narrow  vale  of  Tempe  to  I 
the  sea.  The  pliilusogdiers  afterwards  transferred  the 
abode  of  the  gods  to  the  planetary  spheres,  to  which  | 
they  also  transferred  the  name  of  Olympus.  O.  is  also: 
the  ancient  name  of  several  mountains,  viz.:  the  N.W. 
range  of  Taurus,  in  My.sia;  a  mountain  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus;  one  in  Lycia;  one  in  Elis;  ami  one  on  the 
borders  of  Laconia  and  Arcadia. 

Oly  m'piis.  (  Mount,)  in  Washington  Territory.  See 
Olympic  Mountains. 

Oly  m'ptiH.  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Overton  co. 

Oiua  di.  in  Nebraska,  a  post-township  and  former  vil¬ 
lage  of  Dakota  co.,  about  10  miles  S.  of  Sioux  City.  A 
freshet  in  1862  almost  totally  destroyed  the  village. 

Om  agra,  n.  [Gr.  onws,  shoulder,  and  uyra,  seizure.] 
(Med.)  Gout  in  the  shoulder.  —  Dunylison. 

©'mallet,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  abt. 
75  in  W.  by  N.  of  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

O'maflin,  in  Nebraska ,  principal  city  of  the  State,  and 
seat  of  justice  of  Douglas  co.,  on  the  Missouri  River,  op¬ 
posite  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  abt.  40  m  N.E.  of  Lin¬ 
coln  ;  Lat.  41°  16'  N.,  Long.  9G°  W.  The  U.  P.  It.  R. 
crosses  the  Missouri  R.  atO.  upon  a  bridge,  completed 
ill  1877,  at  a  cost  of  §1,000,000.  100,000  head  of  live  stock 
was  received  at  Omaha  in  1877.  J*op.  1877,  abt  40.000. 

Oman',  (anc.  Omana,)  an  extensive  division  of  S.E. 
Arabia,  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Arabian  Sea.  or 
Sea  of  Oman,  and  forming  the  central  part  of  the  Mus¬ 
cat  dominions.  It  is  a  kind  of  desert,  studded  with 
oases,  and  having  fertile  valleys  among  its  mountains. 
Chief  towns.  Bostak,  Muscat,  and  Miuuab.  The  latter 
has  copper  mines.  l*op.  Unknown. 

Oman  ney,  (Cape,)  in  Alaska,  the  most  S.  point  of 
King  George  111.  Archipelago,  at  the  entrance  to 
Chatham  Sound;  Lat.  56°  10'  N.,  Lon.  134°  34'  W. 

©'mar  I.,  caliph  of  the  Mussulmans,  was  the  successor 
of  Abu-lJekr,  and  father-in-law  of  Mohammed,  lie 
began  his  reign  A.  i>.  <334,  and  is  conspicuous  among  the 
conquerors  who  chiefly  contributed  to  the  spread  of 
Lslamism.  His  generals,  Khaled  and  Abu-Obeidah,  drove 
the  Greeks  out  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia;  and  the  caliph 
himself  took  possession  of  Jerusalem  in  638,  which  city 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels  till  it  was  recon¬ 
quered  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  at  the  end  of  the  11  tb 
century.  Amru.  one  of  bis  generals,  defeated  the 
troops  of  Heraclius,  near  Antioch,  in  641.  Memphis 
and  Alexandria  surrendered;  all  Egypt  and  a  part  of 
Libya  were  conquered  from  the  Romans;  and  the 
famous  library,  which  had  been  founded  at  Alexandria 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  is  said  to  have  been  burnt 
l*y  the  express  order  of  O.  Having  fixed  his  residence 
at  Medina,  he  was  there  assassinated  by  a  Persian  slave, 
in  the  10th  year  of  his  reign,  a.  i>.  643.  He  refused  to 
appoint  a  successor;  and  thus  the  caliphate  became 
elective.  The  a-ra  of  the  Ilegira  was  established  in  the 
time  of  this  caliph,  who  also  introduced  the  system  of 
standing  armies,  and  a  police  force.  O.  was  highly  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  impartial  administration  of  justice. 

Omar  II.,  the  eighth  caliph  of  the  Ommiades,  was  great 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  succeeded  Solyman  in 
717.  He  laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  hut  was  forced  to 
raise  it,  on  account  of  a  violent  storm,  which  destroyed 
a  great  part  of  his  fleet.  Poisoned,  720. 

O  mar,  in  N» v)  York,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  co., 
abt.  160  m.  N  W.  of  Albany. 

©mar,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Seneca  co.,  abt.  18  m.  E.  of 
Tiffin. 

Omasum,  v.  [Lat.]  (Jnat.)  The  third  stomach  of 
ruminant  animals.  —  Dunglison. 

Om  liay,  Maloewa,  or  Maluwa,  an  island  between  Cele¬ 
bes  ami  the  N.W.  coast  of  Australia,  lies  to  the  N.  of 
Timor,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Om- 
bay,  Lat.  8°  8'— 8°  28'  S.,  Lon  124°  17'— 125°  7'E.;  area, 
961  sq.m.  The  hills  of  O  are  volcanic,  and  the  coasts  steep 
and  difficult  to  approach.  The  inhabitants  are  dark 
browui,  have  thick  lips,  flat  nose,  and  woolly  hair;  ap¬ 
pearing  to  he  of  mixed  Negro  and  Malay  origin.  They 
are  armed  with  the  bow,  spear,  and  creese,  and  live  on 
the  produce  of  the  chase,  with  fish,  cocoa-nuts,  rice,  and 
honey.  A  portion  of  the  island  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Portuguese,  hut  since  August  6,  1851,  it  has  entirely 
become  a  Netherlands  possession.  Pop.  abt.  200,000. 

Ombre,  (Om'br,)  n.  [It.  ombre;  Fr.  homltre,  from  Lat. 
homo,  a  man.]  A  game  at  cards,  usually  played  by  three 
persons. 

Ombroiii'etcr,  n.  (Fr.  ombrnmetre  ;  Gr.  ombrns,  rain, 
ami  metron ,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  to  measure  a 
rain-fall ;  a  rain-guage. 

OMIea  rn.  Barry  Edward,  the  confidential  medical  at¬ 
tendant  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  in  his  last  days, 
and  author  of  A  Voice  from  St.  Helena ,  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  B.  1778.  He  was  originally  a  surgeon  in 
the  British  navy,  and  was  on  board  the  “  Bellerophon  K 
in  that  capacity  on  the  7th  of  August,  1815.  when  Napo¬ 
leon  went  on  board.  Napoleon  having  observed  Dr. 
O'Meara’s  skill  and  his  knowledge  of  Italian,  made  over¬ 
tures  to  him, on  being  transferred  to  the  “Northumber¬ 
land,”  to  accompany  him  to  St  Helena  as  his  surgeon. 
Having  obtained  Admiral  Keith's  permission.  Dr.  O'Mea¬ 
ra  assented,  and  remained  with  the  ex-emperor  till  July, 
ISIS,  when  he  was  recalled  and  deprived  of  his  rank, 
for  having  accused  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  before  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  of  cruel  and  arbitrary  conduct  He  was  latterly 
an  active  partisan  of  O'Connell,  at  one  of  whose  agi¬ 
tation  meetings  he  is  said  to  have  caught  the  illness 
which  terminated  fatally,  June  3.  1836. 

Ome'ga.  «.  [Gr.  5  mega,  the  long  o.]  The  Inst  letter 
of  the  Greek  alphabet ;  hence,  the  last  of  anything. 

Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending. 

Ome  ga,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Nevada  co.,  abt. 
20  m.  E.N.E.  of  Nevad  City. 
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Om'elet,  n.  [Fr.  omelette.)  (Cookery.)  A  kind  of  pan¬ 
cake  or  fritter  made  with  egus  and  other  ingredients 
mixed;  as,  an  omelet  mix  truth's. 

O  men,  n.  [Lat.]  A  sign  believed  to  prognosticate  a 
future  event.  Omens  have  been  common  among  most 
nations,  but  were  chiefly  received  in  the  ruder  ages,  and 
among  the  more  ignorant  of  a  gieople.  Even  in  the 
preseut  day,  in  many  parts  ol  England,  a  superstitious 
belief  in  miens  exists.  The  howling  of  a  dog  by 
night  is  believed  to  presage  a  death  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  screeching  of  the  ow  l  and  the  croaking  of 
the  raven  have, both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  been 
regarded  as  omens  of  some  dire  calamity.  It  is  regarded 
as  unlucky  to  see  first  one  maggne  and  then  more;  bin 
two  denote  marriage  or  merriment ;  three,  a  successful 
journey;  four,  an  unexgiected  jiiece  of  good  news;  five, 
that  yon  will  shortly  be  in  a  great  company.  To  kill  a 
magpie  is  to  incur  some  terrible  misfortune.  W  hen  a 
person  goes  out  on  any  important  business,  it  is  lucky 
to  throw  an  old  shoe  after  him  To  present  a  knife, 
scissors,  razor,  or  other  sharp  or  cutting  instrument  to 
one’s  friend  is  unlucky,  as  they  are  apt  to  divide  love 
and  friendship.  The  falling  of  salt  towards  jiersons  at 
table,  the  spilling  of  wine  on  their  clothes,  are  evil 
omens.  Breaking  a  looking-glass  betokens  the  death 
of  the  best  friend  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged. 
The  itching  of  the  nose  implied  that  a  stranger  was 
coming;  the  burning  of  the  cheeks,  or  tingling  of  the 
ears,  that  others  were  talking  of  us:  if  of  the  left  cheek 
or  ear,  ill  —  the  right,  well.  The  way  in  which  fires,  can¬ 
dles,  or  lamps  burned  suggested  sundry  omens.  Divers 
presages  concerning  the  weather  are  taken  from  the 
habits  of  birds,  bees,  gnats,  Ac.  A  sow  crossing  the  road 
before  a  person  going  on  a  journey,  is  believed  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  disappointment,  if  not  a  bodily  accident  to  such 
person  ;  but  if  t lie  sow  he  attended  by  her  litter  of 
g»ig«.  it  denotes  a  successful  journey.  To  stumble  is 
regarded  as  unlucky,  exoegit  in  going  up  stairs,  when  it 
is  considered  lucky.  Fishermen  and  sailors  are  particu¬ 
larly  influenced  by  omens,  w  hich  they  fancy  they  dis¬ 
cover  in  the  most  trivial  circumstances  To  lose  a 
bucket,  or  to  throw  a  cat  overboard,  is  believed  to  he 
very  unlucky.  Whistling  is  sugiposed  to  raise  the  wind. 
Sneezing,  an  involuntary  tremor  in  the  mind  or  body, 
or  other  nervous  affection,  giarticnlarly  sgiots  on  the 
body,  are  among  the  circumstances  from  which  good  or 
evil  is  presaged.  By  a  regard  to  these  things,  many 
persons  add  very  considerably  to  their  proper  share  of 
human  misery  without  any  countervailing  amount  of 
good. 

Omen*  v.  a.  To  forbode:  to  indicate,  as  likely  to  hap¬ 
pen  or  come  to  pass  ;  as.  to  omen  well  of  an  undertak¬ 
ing — To  augur  ;  to  divine;  to  foretell ;  to  giroguosticate. 

Omened,  (o'mend,)  a.  Containing  an  omen  or  prog¬ 
nostic;  as,  an  ill-omened  occurrence. 

O'liienin^’,  n.  A  prognostication  ;  a  divination.  (R.) 

Omen  I  inn.  n.  [Lat.]  (Anat.)  A  prolongation  of  the 
peritoneum,  which  floats  above  a  portion  of  the  intes¬ 
tines  and  is  formed  of  two  membranous  layers,  with  ves¬ 
sels  and  fatty  bands  distributed  through  it. — Dunglison. 

O'mer.  n.  A  Hebrew  measure  of  capacity  ;  the  tenth 
part  of  an  epliali,  or  a  little  more  than  5  pints. 

©'mer  l’asha.  or  ©mar  Paslta.  Mk-iiel  Lattas, 
Generalissimo  of  the  Sultan’s  forces  in  Europe,  and 
Grand  Vizier,  of  Croat  origin,  born  at  Piuski.  on  the 
Adriatic,  1806  ;  received  his  education  at  the  high  school 
at  Thurm,  in  Transylvania,  and  distinguished  himself, 
it  is  said,  by  proficiency  in  mathematics.  He  became  a 
cadet  in  the  border  regiment  of  Ogitlin,  which  he  shortly 
left  to  become  assistant  surveyor  of  roads  and  bridges. 


Fg.  1991. — OMAR  PASHA. 


Tiring  of  this  drudgery,  lie  deserted  from  the  Austrian 
army,  when,  being  in  quest  of  a  living,  he  was  induced, 
as  a  means  of  qualifying  himself  for  the  giosition  of  tu¬ 
tor.  in  the  house  of  a  Turkish  merchant,  to  adogit  the 
creed  of  Islam,  and  thereupon  took  the  name  of  Oilier, 
applying  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  study  the  lan¬ 
guage,  manners,  and  customs  of  his  new  countrymen. 
He  became  a  master  in  the  new  military  school  at  Con* 
stautinople,  where  Kosrevv  Pasha,  then  minister  of  war, 
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perceiving  bis  talents  and  enterprise,  appointed  him 
officer  in  the  regular  army  of  the  Sultan,  and  shortly 
afterwards  made  him  adjutant  on  his  personal  staff.  It 
was  in  quelling  the  insurgents  in  Syria  and  Albania 
that  he  first  distinguished  himself,  and  he  was  equally 
successful  in  Kurdistan.  In  1848,  having  become  a 
pasha,  he  kept  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Russians  in 
check  in  Wallachia,  and  in  1852  was  sent  to  effect  the 
reduction  of  the  hardy  and  warlike  Montenegrins,  and 
he  had  advanced  to  within  a  day’s  march  of  Oettigne, 
when  the  Austrian  special  commissioner  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  induced  the  Divan  to  recall  hitu,  and  abandon  tin* 
war.  In  June,  1853,  the  Russian  troops  having  marched 
into  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  O.  I*.  was  appointed  Gen- 
eralissimo  of  the  Turkish  army.  The  Sultan's  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  was  dated  Oct.  4,  and  the  first  important 
collision  between  the  belligerents,  in  which  the  Rus¬ 
sians  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  (as  they  were  on  sub¬ 
sequent  occasions,)  occurred  Nov.  4.  He  joined  General 
Canrobert  and  Lord  Raglan, with  a  part  of  his  army,  be¬ 
fore  Sebastopol  ;  and  though  his  troops  took  no  part  in 
the  siege,  he  made  a  diversion  in  Asia  Minor. and  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Ingour,  N«*v.  6,  1855.  lie  was  sent 
to  restore  order  in  Herzegovina,  in  May,  1861,  and  hav¬ 
ing  performed  various  services,  was  employed  in  1867 
to  subdue  the  Cretan  insurrection.  His  personal  and  do¬ 
mestic  habits  were  European,  and,  notwithstanding  his 
change  of  creed,  he  has  been  the  protector  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  ameliorator  of  their 
lot.  He  latterly  held  the  rank  of  commander  of  the 
Imperial  Guard  at  Constantinople.  D.  1871. 

Oilier.  St.J)  ( o-mair', )  a  fortified  town  of  France,  dept. 
Pas-de-Calais,  on  the  A  a,  40  m.  N.W.  of  Arras,  and  2  9 
m.  N.E.  of  Boulogne.  It  is  surrounded  by  strong  forti¬ 
fications.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  ca¬ 
thedral  of  Notre  Dame,  the  town-hall,  the  college,  and 
the  military  hospital.  Manuf.  Woollen  cloth,  yarn,  lace, 
basket-work,  soap,  glue,  paper,  and  tobacco-pipes.  Fop 
21,889. 

Olliet'epp,  or  Ometepec,  a  volcanic  island  in  Lake  Ni¬ 
caragua.  Central  America;  area,  abt.  150  sq.  m.  On  it 
are  two  villages,  Ometepe  and  Muyagalpn.and  extensive 
ruins  of  Indian  sepulchres  and  other  ancient  architecture. 

Oni'iiioiis,  a.  [Lat.  ominosus ,  from  omen,  ominis.] 
Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  omens.  —  Containing 
or  conveying  an  omen:  as,  prognosticating  that  which 
is  propitious  or  happy;  auspicious;  —  used  in  a  good 
sense ;  as,  a  good  ominous  name.  {Bacon.)  —  Foreshadow¬ 
ing  evil;  adverse;  inauspicious;  —  employed  iu  an  ill 
sense;  as,  an  ominous  warning. 

Oiii'inoiiKl.v,  a  do.  With  good  or  had  omens. 

Oiii  inotiHiiosN.  n.  Quality  of  being  ominous. 

OsniK'si l>Ie,  a.  That  may  be  omitted  or  passed  bv. 

Omission,  ( o-mish'un, )  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  omissio ,  from 
omitto.]  The  neglect  or  failure  to  do  something  which 
a  person  had  power  to  do,  or  which  duty  required  to  be 
done;  a  leaving  out;  neglect  or  failure  to  insert  or  men¬ 
tion  ;  as,  acts  of  omission  and  commission.  —  That  which 
is  omitted,  passed  by,  or  left  out;  as,  an  omission  that 
cannot  he  repaired. 

VP.  a.  Leaving  out;  neglecting;  omitting.  (R.) 

Omis  sivply,  a dv.  By  leaving  out.  or  omitting. 

Omit/,  v.  a.  [Fr.  nmettre;  Sp.  omittir  ;  Lat.  omitto ,  from 
ob,  and  mitto ,  to  let  go.J  To  leave  out;  not  to  insert  or 
mention  ;  to  let  fall ;  to  drop ;  not  to  name. 

44  Who  can  omit  the  Gracchi  ?  **  —  Dryden. 

— To  pass  by;  to  ignore;  to  neglect  to  perform  or  make 
use  of;  as,  lie  omitted  to  pay  the  money  he  owed  me. 

Omil'tpr,  n.  Oue  who  omits,  ignores,  or  leaves  out;  a 
neglecter. 

Om'miatlps,  n.  pi.  (Hist.)  A  dynasty  founded  in 
Arabia  by  Moawiyali,  in  655  or  661.  Merwan  II.,  the 
fourteenth  and  last  caliph  of  this  race,  was  slain  in  a 
mosque  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  Feb.  10,  750,  when 
the  Ah  boss  ides  (q.  v.)  assumed  the  reins  of  power.  A  1»- 
derrahman,  the  only  member  of  the  Ommiades  who 
escaped  the  massacre  at  Damascus,  founded  a  caliphate 
in  Spain,  in  755.  Eighteen  caliphs  reigned,  Hinem  III., 
who  resigned  in  1031,  being  the  last. 

Om'iiitMiM,  n.  [Lat.,  for  all ;  dative  pi.  of  ommi.]  A 
large  carriage,  with  seats  running  lengthwise,  drawn 
by  horses,  and  used  for  conveying  passengers  a  short 
distance  in  a  city,  or  from  a  city  to  its  environs. 

Omiii'pty.n.  The  omniscient,  or  all-comprehensive 
spirit  ;  —  hence,  t lie  Great  Creator. 

Om n ifa'rioiis,  a.  [L.  Lat.  omnifarius ,  from  Lat. 
omnis.  all,  and  varius,  different,  various.]  Of  all  vari¬ 
eties,  forms.  degrees,  or  kinds;  as,  omnifarious  learn¬ 
ing,  omnifarious  drinks. 

Oniuirprmis,  a.  [Lat.  omnifir,  from  omnus ,  ami  fero.] 
All-hearing;  producing  all  kinds. 

Oniiiil’ip,  a.  [From  Lat.  omnis,  all,  and  facia ,  facere, 
to  make.]  All-creating. 

Oni'iiilorm.  a.  [From  Lat.  omnis,  and  forma ,  form.] 
Having  every  shape  or  form. 

.  Omni  form  ily,  n.  Quality  of  having  every  shape  or 
form. 

<►miiifV.ro.  f  Lat.  omnis ,  and  ft  cere,  to  make.]  To 
make  universal,  or  of  every  form,  degree,  or  kind. 

Omni^PiioiiM,  ( am-nij'e-nus ,)  a.  [Lat.  omnigenus. ] 
Consisting  of  all  kinds. 

Om  nigr;i|>li.  n.  [Lat.  omnis,  all,  and  graphein,  to 
write.]  Same  as  Pantograph,  7.  r. 

Omnipa'ripiit,  a  [Lat.  omnis,  and  pareret  to  pro¬ 
duce.)  All-producing. 

Omniparity,  n.  [From  Lat.  omnis ,  and  paritas.] 
General  equality;  common  parity. 

Omnip'nroii*.  a.  Omniparient:  producing  all  things. 

Oninipcrrip'iom’e.  Omnipercipiency,  n. 

|  L at.  omnis.  and  percipient,  perceiving.]  Power  of  uni¬ 
versal  perception. 


Omnipercip'icnt,  a.  All  perceiving. 

Omnip  otence,  Omnip  otency,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat. 

omnipoteniia ,  from  omnis ,  and  poOns]  Unlimited  or 
infinite  power;  a  word,  in  strictness,  applicable  only  to 
God;  —  hence,  sometimes  used  for  God. 

“  Will  Omnipotence  ueglect  to  gave  ?  "  —  Pope. 

Oninip  oteait,  a.  [Lat.  omnipotent.]  Possessing  un¬ 
limited  p«>\\  er  ;  all-powerful;  almighty;  as,  the  Omnip¬ 
otent  Being. —  Having  unlimited  power  of  a  particular 
kind  ;  all-pervading ;  as,  the  omnipotent  love  of  money. 

Olllllip'oteiltly,  udv.  With  almighty  power;  in  an 
omnipotent  manner. 

Omnipresi'eiiee,  n.  [Fr  omnipresence;  Lat.  omnis, 
and  preesmtia  J  Presence  in  every  place  at  the  same 
time;  unbounded  or  universal  presence;  ubiquity; 
an  attribute  of  the  Almighty. 

Omni  prevent,  a.  Present  iu  all  places  at  the  saute 
time;  uhiquitary. 

Omnipresential,  ( -sen'shal ,)  a.  Implying  universal 
presence.  (K.) 

Omniprcv'alcnt,  a.  [Lat.  omnis ,  and  prevalent , 
prevalent.]  All-prevalent. 

Omniscience.  ( om-nish'ens ,)  n.  [Fr.  omniscience ; 
Lat.  omnis,  and  scientia. J  The  quality  of  knowing  all 
things  at  once ;  know  ledge  unbounded  or  iufiuite  ;  —  an 
attribute  belonging  to  the  Deity. 

Omniscient,  ( om-nish'ent ,)  o.  [Lat.  omniscient Hav¬ 
ing  universal  knowledge,  or  knowledge  of  all  things, 
past,  present,  and  future;  infinitely  knowing;  all-see¬ 
ing;  as.  the  omniscient  eye  ol  God. 

Oinni'sciently,  adv.  By  omniscieuce. 

Omnispcc  ti\ c,  a.  [Lat.  omnis,  and  spccere ,  to 
view.]  All-seeing. 

<►11111111111,  n.  [Lat.,  of  all.]  (Finance.)  A  term  used 
on  t lie  English  Stock  Exchange,  to  denote  the  average 
par  of  valuation  of  the  different  stocks  iu  which  a  gov¬ 
ernment  loan  is  funded. 

O111  niiini-gatli  eriini.  n.  [Lat.  omnium,  from  om¬ 
nis,  and  gatherum,  from  Eng.  gather .]  A  contused  mix¬ 
ture  or  varied  assortment  ot  things;  ail  incongruous  or 
miscellaneous  collection  or  medley  of  persons ;  a  jum¬ 
ble;  a  hotch-potch  ;  an  olio,  olla-pudrida,  or  melange; 
—  used  colloquially. 

44  Omnium- y at herum,  or,  in  plaiu  Euglish,  a  mass  of  all  sorts.’* 

Steele. 

Omni v'aga  11 1, a.  [Lat. omnis, and vagans ,  wandering  ] 
Wandering  about  anywhere  and  everywhere. 

Omniv  orous,  a.  [Lat.  omnivorus,  from  omnis,  and 
vorare,  to  eat  greedily.]  All-devouring;  eating  every¬ 
thing  indiscriminately. 

Omo'a,  a  village  of  Honduras,  Central  America,  on  the 
Bay  of  Honduras,  abt.  Lat.  15°  47'  N.,  Lon.  88°  3'  W. 

Om  opiate,  to.  [Fr. ;  Gr.  omoplate,  from  omos ,  the 
shoulder,  and  plate,  plitta,  the  broad  surface  of  a  body.J 
(Anat.)  The  scapula,  or  shoulder-blade. —  Dunylison. 

Ompliaeine,  [om' fa-sin,)  a.  [I*r .omphacm;  Gr .  om- 
phakmos.]  Belonging  to,  or  expressed  from,  green  or 
unripe  fruit. 

Ompliale,  ( omfa-le ,)  a  queen  of  Lydia.  She  married 
Tinulus,  who,  at  his  death,  left  her  mistress  of  bis 
kingdom.  She  purchased  Hercules,  who  had  been  sold 
as  a  slave  for  the  recovery  of  his  senses,  alter  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Eurytus.  Omphale  soon  restored  her  slave  to 
liberty,  ami  the  hero  became  enamored  of  his  mistress. 
The  queen  favored  his  passion,  and  hud  a  son  by  him. 
Hercules  is  represented  by  the  poets  as  so  desperately 
enamored  of  t lie  queen,  that,  to  conciliate  her  esteem, 
he  spun  by  her  side  among  her  women,  while  she  cov¬ 
ered  herself  with  the  lion’s  skin,  and  armed  herself 
with  the  club  of  the  hero,  often  striking  him  w  ith  her 
sandals  fur  the  uncouth  manner  with  w  hich  lie  held  the 
distaff. 

Oinplin'lea,  n.  [Gr.  omphalos,  the  navel,  —  from  the 
remarkable  umbilicated  form  of  the  seed-cases. J  (But.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  order  Euphorbiacese.  The  juice  of 
O.  trtandra  is  sometimes  employed  in  Guiana  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  tor  black  iuk. 

Omphal  ic,  a.  [Gr.  omphalikos.]  (Med.)  Pertaining 
to  the  navel. 

Omphalocele,  n.  [Fr  .omphalocele.]  (Med.)  Hernia 
occurring  at  the  navel.  —  Dunylison. 

Om  plialmle*  n.  (Gr.  omphalos.]  (Anat.)  Umbilicus; 
the  navel. 

Oinplialot'oniy,  to.  [Gr .omphalotomia  ]  (Surg.)  The 
division  ot  the  navel-string.  —  Dunylison. 

Om  pliazite,  n.  (Min.)  A  foliated  leek-green  variety 
of  Pyroxene. 

Om'ri.  (Script.)  A  general  of  the  army  of  Elah,  king 
of  Israel,  who,  being  at  the  siege  ot  Gibbethou,  and 
hearing  tlmt  bis  master  Elali  was  assassinated  by  Zimri, 
who  had  usurped  his  kingdom,  raised  the  siege,  ami 
being  elected  king  by  his  army,  marched  against  Zimri, 
attacked  him  at  lirzah.and  forced  him  10  burn  himself 
and  all  his  family  in  the  palace  in  which  he  had  shut 
himself  up.  Alter  his  death,  half  of  Israel  acknowl¬ 
edged  Oinri  for  king;  the  other  half  adhered  to  Tibni, 
son  of  Giuatli,  which  division  continued  four  years. 
When  Tibni  was  dead, the  people  united  in  acknowledg¬ 
ing  Oniri  as  king  of  all  Israel,  who  reigned  twelve 
years.  Oniri  built  the  city  of  Samaria,  which  became 
the  capital  ot  the  kingdom  ot  the  ten  tribes.  It  appears 
under  the  name  of  Beth  Oniri,  on  the  stone  tablets  ex¬ 
humed  by  Layard  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh. 

Om'ro,  in  D'ncormw,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
W  imiebago  co.,  abt.  11  in.  W.  of  Oshkosh ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  2,012. 

Omsk,  a  fortified  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  on  the  Irtish, 
fit  its  junction  with  the  Om;  Lat.  54°  57' N,  Lon.  73° 
40'  E.  l*op  12,000.  —  A  military  school,  in  which  the 
Kirghiz,  and  Mongol  languages  fire  taught,  is  located 
here.  Manuf.  Military  clothing.  Fop.  12,000. 
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On,  prep.  [A.  S. ;  Ger.  an ;  Sansk.  ana ,  in.  The  A.  S.  an 
bears  both  meanings,  in  ami  on;  and  the  difietelice  be¬ 
tween  the  two  is  probably  the  result  of  usage,  v  ith  the 
intention  to  distinguish.]  Denoting  closeness,  nearness, 
or  contiguity  ;  being  in  contact  w  ith  the  upper  surface 
or  upper  part  of  a  thing,  and  supported  by  it :  placed 
or  lying  in  contact  with  the  surface;  as,  we  lie  on  a 
bed:  the  house  rests  on  a  foundation.  —  Coining  or  hill¬ 
ing  to  the  surface  of  anything:  —  employed  to  denote 
the  motion  of  a  thing  as  descending  to  the  surface  of 
another;  as,  tears  fell  on  her  cheek.  —  Perforin i rig  or 
acting  by  contact  or  collision  with  the  surface,  outside, 
or  external  part  of  any  thing ;  upon;  hence,  with:  by 
means  of;  as,  to  play  on  the  piano,  to  hit  a  person  on 
the  nose.  —  Noting  augmentation ;  besides;  in  addition 
to;  as,  heaps  on  heaps  of  money.  —  At  or  near;  —  de¬ 
noting  situation,  position,  or  location;  as,  on  one  band 
or  the  other,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Baris  is  situated  <11 
the  Seine  —  Indicating  a  resting  or  dependence  lor  sup¬ 
port;  with  confidence  in;  in  reliance  on;  as. may  I  rely 
on  your  promise ;  hence,  noting  the  ground  or  I  wise  of 
anything;  as,  I  will  do  it  on  certain  conditions.  —  At 
or  iu  the  time  of;  as,  on  the  Fourth  of  July  we  take  a 
holiday;  —  it  is  customary  to  say  at  the  hour,  on  or  in 
the  day,  week,  month,  or  year. —  At  the  time  of;  —  im¬ 
plicative  of  some  cause  or  motive;  as.  the  j<»y  ot  a  lover 
on  receipt  ot  a  letter  from  his  mistress  — For;  toward; 

—  denoting  the  object  of  some  passion  or  excitation  ; 
as.  Lord  have  mercy  on  me. —  At  the  peril  of;  lor  the 
well-being  or  safety  of. 

“  Hence,  on  thy  life  ;  the  captive  maid  is  mine.’* —  Dryden. 

— Denoting  a  pledge,  promise,  or  engagement;  upon;  as, 
lie  affirmed  it  on  his  honor  as  a  gentleman. 

— Noting  invocation  or  imprecation,  or  coming  to,  or  fall¬ 
ing,  or  resting  on ;  to  the  account  of;  as,  on  him  he  the 
Maine.  —  In  consequence  of,  or  immediately  alter;  fol¬ 
lowing;  as,  peace  was  made  on  the  proclamation  of  an 
armistice. —  Noting  part,  distinction,  or  opposition  ;  iu 
reference  or  relation  to. 

4*  The  Rhodians  on  the  other  side  valiantly  repulsed  the  enemy.*' 

KnoLLra. 

On  a  sudden,  suddenly ;  unexpectedly:  as.  he  flew 
into  a  rage  on  a  sudden. — On  fire,  in  a  state  of  burning, 
heat,  or  inflammation;  and,  figuratively,  in  anger,  pas¬ 
sion,  or  excitement. 

“  Her  beauty  set  his  heart  on  fire."  —  Croker. 

On  high,  in  an  elevated  place  or  position:  sublimely. 

—  On  it.  on  7,  of  it;  —  a  colloquial  vulgarism;  as.  1  have 
had  enough  on't. — (hi  the  alert,  in  a  state  of  activity  or 
watchfulness;  vigilant;  on  the  “qui  vive.” — On  the  wag 
or  road,  travelling;  journeying;  progressing;  as.  he  is 
on  the  road  to  ruin. — On  the  wing,  in  flight;  hence, 
taking  departure;  as,  birds  on  the  wing,  travellers  on 
the.  wing  lor  home.  Ac. 

<►11,  adv.  Forward  ;  onward  ;  in  advance  or  progression ; 
as,  move  on.  —  Forward  :  iu  succession  :  as,  from  father 
to  son.  and  so  on.  — Without  interruption  or  cessation; 
in  continuance  or  sequence. 

“  Sing  on,  sing  on,  for  I  can  ne’er  be  cloyed.*  -  Dryden. 

— Not  off:  adhering;  as  in  the  expression,  “  fle  is  neither 
on  nor  off,”  that  is,  he  is  irresolute;  his  mind  is  not  made 
up.  — To  put  on,  to  fix  or  attach  to  the  body  ;  as,  he  put 
his  hat  on. 

(Note.  On  is  sometimes  employed  as  an  exclamation, 
and,  more  often,  as  a  peremptory  command  to  go  or  to 
advance,  some  verb  being  understood  ;  as,  “  On,  Stanley, 
on  !  ”  Scott.) 

On.  (Anc.  Geng.)  See  Heliopolis. 

On  ajrer,  n.  ( /.col )  A  name  of  the  wild  ass,  Equus 
asinus.  See  Ass. 

Onagra'cetr.  n.  (Bot.)  The  Evening  Primrose  family, 
an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Mgr  tales.  Diag.  A  pluri- 
locular  ovary,  polypetalous  orapetalous  flowers,  valvate 
calyx,  definite  stamens,  horizontal  or  ascending  ovules, 
and  flat  cotyledons,  much  larger  than  the  radicle. — 
They  are  herbs  or  slirul>s,  with  simple,  exstipulate,  dot¬ 
less  leaves;  calyx  superior,  2- to  4  lobed,  stamens  in¬ 
serted  into  the  throat  of  the  calyx  with  the  petals; 
ovary  interior,  2-  to  4-celled;  style  simple;  stigma  lotted 
or  capitate;  fruit  dehiscent  or  indehiscent ;  seeds  nu¬ 
merous,  without  albumen.  The  plants  of  this  order  are 
chiefly  native  of  the  temperate  parts  of  N.  America  and 
Europe;  many  are  found  iu  India;  hut  they  are  rare  in 
Africa,  except  at  the  Cape.  They  are  unimportant  in 
an  economical  point  of  view.  The  genera  Fuchsia  and 
(En  nth  era  furnish  the  florist  with  many  beautiful 
plants.  The  order  includes  28  genera  and  450  species. 

<hialas  ka.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township 
ol  La  Crosse  co.,  abt  6  111  N.  of  La  Crosse;  pop.  ot  town¬ 
ship  abt.  1.200. 

Onan'cock,  in  Virginia ,  n  post  village  of  Accomac  co., 
abt.  100  111.  E.  by  N,  ot  Richmond. 

<►111111  ism,  n  [From  oFjan,  Gen.  xxxviii.  9.]  Self- 
pollution  ;  masturbation. 

Onar  ge,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Iroquois  co.,  abt.  86  in.  S  by  VY.  of  Chicago  ;  pop.  ot 
township  abt.  2.800. 

Onsite,  (o-nai'tui.)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Giiipuscoa, 
28  in.  E.S.E.  of  Bilbao,  and  194  in.  N.N.E.  ot  Madrid. 
Manu  f.  Nails.  Iu  the  vicinity  are  iron  mines.  Ftp.  5,0u0. 

<►11  aw  a,  in  Iowa,  a  post- village,  cap.  of  Monona  co.,  abt. 
.•5  111.  N.  of  Council  Bluffs;  /»«</».  404. 

Once,  (wuns,)  adr.  j  From  one  ;  D.  ems,  from  een,  and 
Ger.  einst,  from  tin,  one.]  At  one  time;  on  one  occasion 
and  no  more. 

“  To  be  once  in  doubt,  is  once  to  be  resolved.” —  Slinks. 

— Formerly;  at  one  former  time. 

**  Such  were  the  notes  thy  once  loved  poet  sung."  —  Pope. 

(Note.  Once  is  used  as  a  noun  when  following  this 
or  that ;  as,  this  once ,  that  once.) 
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At  once,  immediately ;  on  the  moment;  at  the  same 
point  of  time. 

“  Stand  not  upon  ‘.he  order  of  your  goiug,  but  go  at  once.” — Shake. 

— At  the  same  time;  as.  they  all  moved  off  at  once. 

Once,  and  ayain,  time  after  time;  repeatedly;  at  in¬ 
tervals. 

**  A  dove,  sent  forth  once  and  again  to  spy."  —  Milton. 

Once,  (ons,)  n.  ( Zotil .)  The  Ounce,  7.  v. 

Onrid'itim,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  of  the  gen.  Calypso,  7.  v. 

Oncotomy.  Onkot'omy,  n.  (Surg.)  Act  of  op¬ 
erating  on  a  tumor  or  abscess  with  a  cutting  instrument. 

Ondaree',  a  small  island  of  Hindustan,  outside  of  the 
harbor  of  Bombay,  1  m.  from  the  mainland. 

Oil  dit,  {png  de.)  [Kr  J  It  is  said  ;  or,  they  say;  hence, 
as  a  noun,  a  rumor  flying  about;  a  a,  on  dit  our  friend 
Jack  is  about  to  be  married. 

On  o,  ( wun ,)  a.  [A  S.  cm,  cen,  ain ;  D.  ten;  (ler.  etn ; 
Lat.  tin  us ;  Fr.  un  ;  Gr.  heis,  hen.)  Single  in  number  or 
kind  ;  individual :  being  but  a  single  unit,  or  entire  being 
or  thing,  and  no  more; — used  as  a  cardinal  number, 
and  often  employed  in  a  sense  almost  equivalent  to  the 
indefinite  article  a  or  an;  ns,  one  man. —  Indicating  a 
person  conceived  or  alluded  to  indefinitely  ; — employed 
as  an  indefinite  pronoun  or  adjective;  as,  “I  am  the 
Rister  of  one  Claudio.’’  ( Shaks.); —  that  is,  of  a  certain 
individual  named  Claudio.  It  is  also  often  used  in  this 
sense,  with  some,  any, or  no;  as,  will  no  one  speak?  and, 
also,  sometimes  employed  in  conjunction  with  another , 
to  indicate  a  reciprocal  relation. 

“  When  they  have  enemies  abroad,  they  do  not  contend  with  one 
another  at  home."  —  Davenant. 

(In  this  use.  as  a  pronoun,  one  may  he  in  the  plural ; 
as,  she  went  home  with  her  little  ones.) 

—Different;  diverse:  — denoting  a  contrast  or  a  particular 
tiling  opposed  to  some  other  specified  thing;  —  applied 
as  a  correlative  adjective. 

“  Ask  from  the  one  side  of  heaven  unto  the  other." — Dent.  iv.  32. 

— Constituting  a  whole;  closely  allied ;  united;  undivided; 
as,  they  are  one  in  interest. — Common  in  kind  ;  the  same. 

“  1  answer  d  not  again,  but  that’s  all  one.” —  Shaks. 

(Note.  Onf  forms  the  prefix  of  numerous  compound 
words;  the  greater  number  are  self-explanatory;  as, 
one-armed,  one-eyed,  one-handed,  on»'-leaved,  one-legged, 
one-masted,  one-seeded,  and  the  like.) 

AH  one,  identical ;  just  the  same;  not  different;  as,  it 
is  all  one  to  me  whether  you  go  or  stay. — At  one,  in 
accord  or  union;  with  agreement,  concord,  or  conso¬ 
nance;  as,  he  is  not  at  one  with  himself.  —  In  one ,  in 
unity;  in  one  common  stock  or  body. 

"Join’d  in  one,  the  good,  the  fair,  the  great." —  Granville. 

One'-herry,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Paris,  7.  v. 

Olio  1*0,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Ste¬ 
phenson  co.,  abt.  222  in.  N.  of  Springfield. 

One  day,  on  a  certain  or  specified  day;  —  referring  to 
a  time  gone  by. 

"  One  day,  he  found  a  casket  filled  with  gold."  —  Harte. 

— At  a  future  time ;  on  some  forthcoming  day  or  occasion ; 
as.  I  expect  one  day  to  be  married  and  done  for. 

Oneeliow,  Oniliow,  or  \iJ»m.  \ o-nee.-how ',)  one 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Lat.  22°  N.,  Lon.  160°  35'  W. 
Ext.  18  m.  long  and  8  broad;  pop.  1,(»00. 

One  ga,  in  European  Russia,  a  lake  in  the  govt,  of  Olo- 
netz,  between  Lat.  60°  50'  and  02°  50'  N.,  Lon.  34°  20' 
and  36°  2o'  E.  Length,  N  YV.  to  S.E  ,  130  m. ;  breadth  40 
111.  A rea,  estimated  4,000  sq.  m.  It  receives  numerous 
rivers,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Migra,  the  Shooya, 
the  Vodla,  and  Vytegra,  and  discharges  its  waters  by 
the  river  Soil*  into  Lake  Ladoga. 

— A  river  which  rises  in  the  Lake  Latcha,  and  after  a  N. 
course  of  250  ill.  enters  the  White  Sea. 

— A  gulf,  embracing  the  most  S.  portion  of  the  White  Sea, 
between  Lat.  03°  50'  and  65°  N.,  Lon.  34°  30'  and  38°  E. 
Ext.  About  100  m.  in  length  and  breadth.  It  receives 
the  rivers  Onega  and  Kemi. 

Ones;  !  ia,  ( o-nail'ya ,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  of  Genoa, 
41  in.  E.N.E.  of  Nice;  pop.  5,500. 

One'-iiorse,  a.  With  one  horse;  drawn  by  one  horse; 
as,  a  one-horse  carriage 

Oneida,  (o-ni'da.)  in  Illinois, a  post-village  of  Knox  co., 
abt.  12  m.  N.E.  of  Galesburg. 

Onei  da,  in  Iowa ,  a  township  of  Delaware  co. ;  pop. 
1,220.  —  A  township  of  Tama  co. 

Oneida,  in  Michigan,  a  twp. of  Eaton  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Oneida,  in  New  York,  a  lake  occupying  portions  of 
Oneida,  Madison,  Onondaga,  and  Oswego  cos.  It  covers 
an  area  of  abt.  100  m.,  abounds  in  fish  of  an  excellent 
quality,  receives  many  small  streams,  and  empties  its 
surplus  waters  into  the  Osage  River  by  Oneida  River. 

— A  central  co.  Area,  abt.  1,200  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Mohawk 
and  Black  rivers,  and  Oneida  and  Oriskany  creeks. 
The  Oneida  occupies  the  S.W.  angle  of  tlieco.  Surface, 
undulating  or  nearly  level;  soil,  generally  very  fertile, 
producing  immense  quantities  of  grain,  hay,  butter,  and 
cheese.  Min.  Iron  ore,  potters’  clay,  gypsum,  marl,  and 
water  limestone.  Caps.  Rome  and  Utica.  Pop.  abt. 
167,000. 

— A  town  of  Madison  co.,  abt.  120  m.  W.  hy  N.  of  Albany.  It 
has  railroad  communication  with  New  York  city,  Os¬ 
wego.  and  the  other  large  towns  of  the  State,  and  is  a 
place  of  much  activity. 

Oneida,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Carroll  co ,  abt.  16  m.  S. 
E.  of  Canton. 

Onei  da  t’as'tle,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Oneida 
co.,  abt.  20  m.  W.  of  Utica. 

Onei 'da  Creek,  in  New  York,  enters  Oneida  Lake  be¬ 
tween  Madison  and  Oneida  cos. 

Oneida  Rop'ot,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Oneida  co., 
abt  26  in.  E.  of  Syracuse. 

Oneirocrit/ic,  n  [Gr.  oneiros ,  a  dream,  and  kritikos, 
one  who  can  discern.]  An  interpreter  of  dreams. 
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Oneirocrit/ic,  Oneirocrit'ical,  a.  [Gr.  oneiron , 
dream,  and  kritikos, critical.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
the  interpretation  of  dreams. 

Onei  merit  irism,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  inter¬ 
preting  dreams. 

Oneirocrit'ics,  n.  sing.  Same  as  Oneirocriticism,7.  v. 

Onei  roily  11  ia,  n.  [Gr.  oneiros,  dream,  and  odyne , 
pain.J  (Med.)  A  painful  dream,  as  incubus  and  som¬ 
nambulism.  — Dunylison . 

Onei  roma ncy  ,  n.  [Gr.  oneiros,  dream,  and  manteia, 
prophecy.]  Divination  or  prophecy  hy  dreams. 

Oneiroscopist,  n.  An  interpreter  of  dreams;  a 
diviner  hy  dreams. 

Oneiros  copy,  n.  [Gr.  oneiros ,  dream,  and  shopein , 
to  view.]  Interpretation  of  dreams 

Onr'ka,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Washington  co.,  abt. 
20  in.  N.N.E.  of  St.  Paul. 

Onckolan',  or  Onakutan',  one  of  the  Kurile  Islands, 
off  the  S.  extremity  ot  Kamtschatka,  lietweeu  the  Pacific 
Octan  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk;  Lat.  49°  24' N.,  Lon. 
155°  E.  Length  30  m.,  breadth  15  111. 

Oneness,  (Wiin'nm,) n.  Singleness  in  number;  indi¬ 
viduality;  unity. 

Oiieon'ta,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Otsego  county,  abt.  80  111.  W.S.W.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  5,000. 

Onco'ta,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
St.  Louis  co.,  abt.  6  m.  S.W'.  of  Du  Lutli ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  300. 

On'erary,  a  [Lat.  onerarius,  from  onus,  oneris,  a  load, 
a  burden.]  Fitted  lor  carriage  or  burdens;  comprising 
a  burden. 

On  erous,  a.  [Fr.  oncreux;  Lat.  onerosus,  from  onus, 
onem.J  Burdensome  ;  oppressive  ;  heavy  ;  as,  an  onerous 
duty. 

On'erously,  adv.  In  un  onerous  manner;  so  as  to 
burden  or  oppress. 

One'-sidod,  (won-,)  a.  Having  one  side  only  ;  —  hence, 
limited  to  one  side;  partial ;  us,  to  take  a  one-sided  view 
of  things. 

(Bot.)  Growing  on  one  side  of  a  stem  only  ;  as,  one¬ 
sided  flowers. 

Ono'-sidednoss,  n.  State  of  being  one-sided;  par¬ 
tiality;  prejudice. 

On '-going,  n.  Procedure;  act  of  advancing  or  event¬ 
uating;  as,  the  on-goings  of  every-day  life. 

On'giient,  n.  A  corrupt  spelling  of  Unguent.  7  v. 

On  -hanger,  n.  One  who  hangs  on  or  imitates  an¬ 
other;  a  hanger-on;  a  toady. 

Onion,  ( un'yun ,)  n.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  some 
species  of  the  genus  Allium,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  the  A.  cepa.  It  is  a  biennial  plant,  supposed  to  be  na¬ 
tive  of  Hungary.  The  root  bears  a  tunicated  bulb,  com¬ 
pressed,  or  round,  or  oblong  in  figure.  The  scape,  which 
appears  the  second  year,  is  from  3  to  4  ft.  high,  straight, 
smooth,  8 tout,  bearing  at  top  a  large,  round  umbel  of 
greenish- white  flowers.  It  is  universally  cultivated 
for  the  kitchen,  and  its  peculiar  merits  as  a  pot-herb  are 
well  known.  Its  culture  has  produced  many  varieties, 
and  these  have  received  numerous  names,  chiefly  local. 
The  European  varieties  Cbibbal  and  Cibal  are  used  as 
mild  condiments;  and  A.  schienoprasum ,  the  Chives  or 
Cives,  whose  leaves  resemble  rush-leaves,  is  much  culti¬ 
vated  in  this  country  for  similar  purposes. 

On'ion-eyed,  {-id,)  a.  With  the  eyes  full  of  tears,  as 
if  by  the  use  of  a  raw  onion  ;  lachrymose. 

Onion  (or  Winooski)  River,  (un'yun,)  in  Vermont , 
rises  in  Caledonia  co.,  and  flowing  generally  W.,  enters 
Lake  Champlain  from  Chittenden  co. 

On  ion  River,  in  Wisconsin,  enters  Sheboygan  River 
in  Sheboygan  co. 

On'ion  Valley,  in  California ,  a  post-village  of  Plu¬ 
mas  co.,  abt.  17  111.  S.  by  W.  of  Quincy. 

Onirocrit/ic,  a.  Same  as  Oneirochitic,  7.  v. 

Onisbo,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Sacramento  co., 
abt.  18  m.  S.  of  Sacramento. 

Onis'rns,  71.  ( Zo’ol .)  A  genus  of  tetradecapodan  Crus¬ 
tacea,  having  four  antenna?,  of  which  two  are  very  short, 
ami  the  other  twro  long  and  slender.  The  tail  is  very 
short,  but  composed  of  six  segments.  To  this  genus  be¬ 
long  the  animals  known  as  Sow'-bug,  Ilog-louse,  and 
Wood-louse,  which  aro  terrestrial  and  have  the  respira¬ 
tory  organs  completely  infolded  hy  plates  developed 
from  the  abdominal  members,  the  anterior  plates  being 
perforated  by  a  row  of  small  holes,  through  which  the 
air  has  access  to  the  gills.  They  frequent  damp  situ¬ 
ations,  and  are  generally  found  under  stones,  in  holes 
of  walls,  Ac.  They  feed  on  decayed  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  matter. 

On'-looker,  n.  A  looker-on;  a  spectator. 

On'-looking,  a.  Looking  on  or  forward  ;  observant; 
expectant. 

Only,  a.  [A.  S.  senlic,  antic.]  Single;  one  alone;  as, 
he  is  t lie  only  good  man  they  have  among  them.  —  By 
itself;  having  no  counterpart;  distinct  from  others  of 
its  class  and  kind;  as,  he  is  his  mother’s  only  son. — 
Preeminent;  surpassing  all  others;  us,  patriotism  is  his 
only  virtue. 

— adv.  [A.  S.  (entice.)  Solely;  singly;  separately;  in 
one  manner  or  for  one  object  alone. 

"  He  to  be  loved,  ueeda  only  to  be  koown  ”  —Dry den. 

— Completely;  utterly;  wholly;  entirely;  thoroughly. 

“Every  imagination  of  bis  heart  was  only  evil  continually." 

den.  vi.  5. 

O'no,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Edgar  co.,  abt.  120  111.  E.  of 
Springfield. 

Onoliry'cllis.n.  [Gr.  0710s ,  ass,  and  hrychien,  to  devour.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Fabaceae.  O.  sativa,  the 
Sainfoin  or  Saintfoin,  is  a  spreading  perennial,  resem¬ 
bling  in  many  respects  the  French  Honeysuckle  ( Hedy - 
sarum).  It  attains  the  height  of  2  or  3  ft.,  with  leaves  of 
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from  0  to  15  smooth  acute  leaflets,  and  spikes  of  beauti¬ 
ful  flesh-colored  flowers,  striated  with  rose-red,  on  long 
stalks.  It  is  native  of  Europe,  and  much  cultivated 
there  as  a  fodder-plant. 

On'oclra.  n.  [Gr.  onos,  a  kind  of  vessel,  kleio,  to  close; 
alluding  to  the  contracted  thecte.J  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
ferns,  order  Polypodiaceue.  O  sensibili* ,  the  Sensitive 
Fern,  is  common  in  low  grounds,  having  fronds  abt.  1 
foot  high,  the  barren  ones  broad,  and  somewhat  trian¬ 
gular  in  outline. 

Onorogy,  n.  [Gr.  onos,  ass,  and  logos,  speech.]  Sense¬ 
less  talk  :  insipid  discourse ;  bosh. 

On'omanry.  n.  [Gr  onoma,  a  name,  and  manteia, 
divination.]  Divination  by  the  letters  of  a  name;  0110- 
niatecliuy. 

Onoinantic,  Oiioman'tical,  a.  Predicted  by 
names,  or  by  letters  composing  a  name. 

OnomaK'tic,  a.  [Gr.  onoma,  name  ]  (Law.)  Belong¬ 
ing  or  having  reference  to  a  name  or  signature. 

Ono  mast  icon,  n.  [Gr.  otiomustikon.)  An  index  of 
names  or  terms;  a  compendium  of  subjects  with  their 
names;  a  dictionary  ;  a  hook  of  nomenclature. 

Onoinaiecli 'ny,  n.  [Gr.  onoma,  name,  and  techni , 
art.)  Foretelling  by  the  letters  of  a  name. 

OnomatorogiNt.  71.  Same  as  Onomancy,  7.  v. 

Ononialol  ogy,  w.  [Kr  onomatologie  ;  from  Gr.  onoma, 
and  logos,  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  names,  or  the  his¬ 
tory  of  nomenclatures. 

Ononi  alopc.  n.  A  w-ord  formed  to  resemble  the 
sound  made  by  the  thing  denoted. 

Onoinato|Mcia.  i-pe'yu,)  71.  [Gr. onoma,  a  name, and 
pireo,  I  make.]  (dram,  and  Rhet.)  The  construction 
of  a  word  with  similarity  in  sound  to  that  made  hy  the 
thing  denoted,  as  in  buzz,  crash,  roar. —  An  imitative 
word. 

Ononiato|>oet'ii%  a.  Constructed  to  resemble  the 
sound  of  the  thing  denoted. 

Ononiat'opy,  n.  Same  as  Onomatopoeia,  7.  v. 

Onoin  dma ncy,  71.  Same  as  Onomancy.  7.  v. 

Onondaga.  (on-on-daw' ga,)  [Indian,  swampat  the  foot 
of  the  hill,]  in  Michigan ,  a  post-township  of  Ingham 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,900. 

Onondaga.  [Indian,]  in  New  York,  a  lake  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  ot  Onondaga  co.,  covering  an  area  of  abt.  6  sq. 
111.  The  waters  are  impure,  owing  to  the  numerous  salt 
siuings  in  the  vicinity.  Hence,  also,  it  is  sometimes 
called  Salt  Lake. 

— A  N.W.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  800  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Sen¬ 
eca  River,  Chittenango,  Onondaga,  and  Oneida  creeks, 
besides  Croso,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Otisco,  and  Skanea- 
tel  es  lakes.  Surface,  uneven;  soil ,  generally  fertile. 
Min.  Gypsum,  water-cement,  and  great  quantities  of 
salt.  Cap.  Syracuse.  Pip.  abt.  155,000. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Onondaga  co.,  abt.  132 
111.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany;  pop.  of  township  abt.  8,500. 

Onondaga  Creek,  iu  New  York ,  enters  Onondaga 
Lake  from  the  S. 

Onondaga  Valley,  in  New  York,  &  post-village  of 
Onondaga  co.,  abt.  5  m.  S.  of  Syracuse. 

Ono'niN.  n.  (Bot)  The  Rest-harrow,  or  Cammock,  a 
genus  of  plants,  order  Fabacese,  having  a  5-cleft  hell¬ 
shaped  calyx,  the  standard  of  the  corolla  large  and 
striated,  the  keel  beaked,  the  pod  turgid  and  few-seeded. 
There  are  many  species,  chiefly  natives  of  Europe,  and 
generally  herbaceous  or  half-shrubby. 

On  'oil  w  a,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Louisa  co.,  abt.  12  in. 
S.W.  ot  Muscatine. 

Onon'ordnni,  or  Onopordon,  n.  [Gr.rw.os,  an  ass, 
per  an,  I  break  wind.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Asteracex.  O.  acanthium ,  t lie  Cotton-thistle,  is  an  Eu¬ 
ropean  wayside  weed,  with  broad,  spring-edged  leaves, 
white  with  cottony  hairs,  and  large  prickly  flower-heads 
of  a  dull  purple  color. 

On  'set,  n.  A  rushing  or  Retting  upon  ;  a  violent  attack  ; 
an  assault;  a  storming;  the  onslaught  of  an  army  upon 
an  enemy ;  an  attack  of  any  kind. 

On'setting,  7i.  A  rushing  upon  or  assaulting :  onset. 

Onslaught.  ( on'slawt ,)  n.  [A.  S.  on slagen,  to  strike 
against,  to  destroy.]  Attack ;  onset ;  aggression  ;  as¬ 
sault. 

“  By  storm  and  onslaught  to  proceed.”  —  Hudibras. 

Onslow.  ( onz'lo ,)  a  seaport-town  of  Colchester  co.,  Nova 
Scotia,  abt.  55  111.  N.  of  Halifax. 

Onslow,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  ;  area,  abt.  600  sq.  m.  Rivers.  New  and 
Whitlock  rivers.  Surface,  level,  and  in  many  parts 
marshy ;  soil,  not  fertile.  Cap.  Onslow  Court-lloiiso. 
Pop.  abt.  9.500. 

Ons  low  Ray.  in  N.  Carolina ,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  between  Capes  Fear  and  Lookout. 

Ons  low  ('ourt-Hoiise,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage,  cap.  of  Onslow’  co.,  abt.  145  m.  S.E.  of  Raleigh. 

On  stead,  (an' sled,)  n.  A  solitary  farm-house;  a  home¬ 
stead.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

Onta'rio,  a  prov.  of  Canada.  See  Supplement.  —  A  S. 
central  co.  of  above  prov.,  b.  on  Lake  Ontario;  area 
abt.  851  sq.  m.  Cap.  Whitby.  Pop.  abt.  46,000  (1871). 

Ontario,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Knox  co.,  abt.  13  m.  N.  of  Knoxville;  pop.  of  township 
abt.  2,900. 

Ontario,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  La  Grange  co., 
abt.  32  m.  E.  of  Elkhart. 

Ontario,  in  New  York,  a  W. central  co. ;  area,  abt.  670 
sq.  in.  Rivers.  Canandaigua  Outlet,  Mud  and  Flint 
creeks,  besides  several  smaller  streams,  and  Seneca,  Ca¬ 
nandaigua,  and  Honeoye  lakes.  Surface,  undulating  or 
hilly;  soil,  generally  very  fertile,  producing,  on  an  av¬ 
erage,  more  butter  and  wool  than  any  other  co.  of  the 
State.'  Min.  Iron,  gypsum,  and  water-limestone.  Cap. 
Canandaigua.  Pop.  abt.  70,000. 

—A  post-township  of  Wayne  co. 
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Onta  rio,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Richland  co.,  abt. 

8  in.  \V .  of  Mansfield. 

Ontario,  (I^riko,)  the  smallest  and  most  E.  of  the  five 
grvut  lakes  of  N.  America,  in  the  St.  Lawrence  basin, 
partly  belonging  to  Canada  and  partly  to  the  State  of 
New  York;  between  Lat.  43°  10'  and  44°  N.,  and  Lon. 
7b°and  80°  W.  It  is  of  an  elongated,  oval  shape,  172 
m.  in  length,  by  a  maximum  breadth  (in  the  centre)  of 
60  in. ;  covering  an  area  of  abt.  5,400  sq.  m.  Its  sur¬ 
face-level  is  abt.  334  feet  below  that  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
231  feet  above  the  tide-level  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Its 
depth  is  said  to  average  490  feet;  but  in  some  places  it 
is  upwards  of  600  feet  in  depth,  and  it  is  navigable 
throughout  its  whole  extent  for  vessels  of  the  largest 
size.  The  St.  Lawrence  (under  the  name  of  the  Niagara 
River)  enters  it  near  its  8.W.  and  leaves  it  at  its  N.E. 
extremity,  where  it  is  much  encumbered  with  small 
islands.  Lake  Ontario  has  many  good  harbors;  and  as 
it  never  freezes,  except  at  the  sides,  where  the  water  is 
shallow,  its  navigation  is  not  interrupted  like  that  of 
Lake  Erie.  It  is,  however,  subject  to  violent  storms 
and  heavy  swells.  Toronto,  Kingston,  Newcastle,  and 
Niagara  are  the  principal  towns  on  the  British  side ;  and 
Oswego,  Genesee,  and  Sackett's  Harbor  on  the  American 
bank.  This  lake  receives  numerous  rivers,  including  the 
Trent  and  Humber  <>n  its  N.,  and  the  Black,  Genesee, 
and  Oswego  from  its  8.  shores.  It  communicates  by  the 
Genesee  River  and  Oswego  Canal  with  the  Erie  Canal, 
and,  consequently,  with  the  Hudson  River  and  New 
York  city;  the  Niagara  Riverand  the  Welland  Canal,  at 
its  S.E.  extremity,  unite  it  with  Lake  Erie,  and  the 
Rideau  Canal  connects  it  with  the  Ottawa  at  Ottawa 
city.  Numerous  sailing-vessels  and  6teamers  of  large 
6ize  navigate  this  lake,  which  is  the  centre  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  commerce.  —  A  province  of  Canada,  q.  v. 

Ontelau  nee.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Berks 
co.;  jiop.  abt.  1,800. 

Oiitenieaite,  (on'te-ne-ain'lai.)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov. 
of  Valencia,  on  the  Clariano,  35  m.  N  VV.  of  Alicante, 
and  47  m.  S.S.W.  of  Valencia.  Manuf.  Woollen  and 
linen  fabrics,  and  paper.  Pop.  9,508. 

On'to,  prep.  On  the  top  of;  upon;  —  used  in  England 
as  a  provincialism;  in  the  U.  Slates  colloquially. 

Ontolo^'ic,  Ontological,  a.  [Fr.  ontologique.] 
Belonging  or  having  reference  to  ontology,  or  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  being  in  general. 

Ontological  ly-,  ado.  In  the  manner  of  ontology. 

On tol  o;;ist ,  n.  [Fr.  ontotogiste. J  One  who  considers 
the  nature  and  qualities  of  being  in  general;  a  meta¬ 
physician. 

Ontology,  n.  [Fr.  ontnlogie ,  from  Gr.  onta ,  the  things 
which  exist,  and  l>gos,  discourse.]  That  part  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  metaphysics  which  investigates  and  explains 
the  nature  and  essence  of  all  beings. 

Ontonagon*  in  Michigan ,  a  river  rising  in  Ontonagon 
co.,  and  flowing  N.,  empties  into  Lake  Superior  at  the 
town  of  Ontonagon. 

— An  extreme  W.  co.  of  the  upper  peninsula,  having  Lake 
Superior  on  the  N.,  and  Wisconsin  on  the  S.  and  W. 
Area,  abt.  2,300  sq.  m.  Bivers.  Ontonagon,  Presqu’ 
Isle,  and  Montreal  livers.  Surface ,  hilly  or  mountain¬ 
ous;  soil ,  in  6ome  parts  fertile.  Min.  Copper  in  great 
abundance.  Cap.  Ontonagon. 

— A  town  and  township,  cap.  of  the  above  co., on  Lake  Su¬ 
perior,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ontonagon  River,  abt.  45  m. 
W.S.W.  of  II  oughton.  It  is  the  principal  depot  for  the 
copper-mines  in  that  region.  Pop. of  township  abt.  1.200. 

O  nus,  n.  [Lat.]  The  burden;  as,  the  onus  of  an  obli¬ 
gation. 

Onus  prohandi.  [I.at.,  burden  of  proving.]  ( Law.) 
The  obligation  of  adducing  evidence.  The  onus  pro¬ 
handi  is  said  to  lie  generally  on  that  part}'  who  asserts 
the  affirmative  of  the  question  in  dispute,  according  to 
the  rule,  ei  incumbit  prohatio  qui  dicit ,  non  qui  negat. 
It  may  be  shifted,  in  many  instances,  from  one  litigant 
to  another,  by  the  establishment  of  a  prinid  facie  case 
against  a  party. 

Ont'wa,  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  Cass  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
1,200. 

On'vv3ii*<l.  Onwards,  a.  [A.S.  onweard,  from  on,  in, 
into,  and  weard,  direction.]  Advanced,  or  advancing; 
progressive:  as.  an  onward  career. 

—Leading  forward  to  perfection ;  increased;  improved. 

— adv.  Progressively;  in  advance;  in  a  state  of  advanced 
progression;  as.  Time  moves  onward. 

Onycli'ia,  n.  [Gr.  onychium ;  Lat  .onyx.]  ( Surg .)  A 
painful  abscess  near  the  nail.  See  Whitlow. 

Onyx,  (o'niks,)  n.  [Lat.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  chalce¬ 
dony.  somewhat  resembling  agate.  It  is  composed  of 
alternating  parallel  bands  of  different  colors,  and  was 
the  stoue  used  by  the  ancients  for  making  cameos,  the 
figures  being  cut  in  the  white  layers,  while  the  darker 
portion  formed  the  background  of  the  design.  Large 
numbers  of  these  stones  are  brought  from  Oberstein  in  ' 
Saxony,  and  from  Yemen,  in  Arabia;  it  is  also  found  in 
the  Isle  of  Skye,  and  in  the  amygdaloid  of  the  Giant’s 
Causeway  in  Ireland. 

(Surg.)  A  small  collection  of  matter.  A  minute  ab¬ 
scess,  formed  between  the  cornea  of  the  eye  and  the 
aqueous  humor,  and  so  named  from  being  of  the  color 
and  diminished  shape  of  a  man’s  nail. 

Qo,  a  village  of  France,  dept.  Haute  Garonne.  It  stands' 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  at  the  foot  of  a  pass  of  the 
Pyrenees  called  the  Col  d’Oo,  celebrated  for  its  lake  and 
picturesque  cascade.  Pop.  500. 

Ooch,  ( ootch ,)  a  town  of  N.W.  Hindostan,  prov.  of  IMool- 
tan,  rajahship  of  Blmulpoor,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Chenaub  and  the  Sutlej  ;  Lat.  *29°  11'  N.,  Lou.  70°  50'  E. 
Pip.  25,000. 

Oojoin.  or  Oojain.  (oo'ja-in,)  a  city  of  Central  India, 
prov  of  Mai  wall,  formerly  cap.  of  Sciudia’s  dominions, 


on  the  Sip  rah,  a  tributary  of  the  Chumhul,  34  in.  N.W. 
of  Indore;  Lat.  23°  11'  N  ,  Lon.  75°  51' E.  It  is  about  6 
ni.  in  circumference,  and  fortified  with  a  stoue  wall  and 
towers.  Pop.  Unknown. 

Oolite,  (o'o-lite,)  n.  [Gr.  oon,  an  egg,  and  lithos,  stone.] 

( Ge.ol .)  A  variety  of  limestone,  so  called  from  its  being 
composed  of  small  rounded  grains,  resembling  the  eggs 
or  roe  of  a  fish.  Each  grain  has  generally  some  minute 
fragment  of  sand  as  a  nucleus,  round  which  concentric 
layers  of  calcareous  matter  have  accumulated.  The 
term  roe-stone  is  applied  to  it  when  the  grains  are  very 
distinct  and  well  rounded;  and  pisolite ,  or  pea-stone 
(trom  Lat.  pisum,  a  pea),  when  the  grains  are  large  and 
pea-like.  In  certain  of  the  secondary  strata  ot  Eng¬ 
land,  the  marked  occurrence  of  these  oolites,  or  roe¬ 
stones.  has  given  the  name  to  the  oolitic  system,  as  now 
extended  by  modern  geologists. 

Oolit  ic  System,  n.  (Geol.)  A  formation  which  de¬ 
rives  its  name  from  the  prevalence  of  limestones  of  an 
oolitic  texture,  as  developed  in  England,  or  from  the 
Jura  range  of  mountains,  as  exhibited  typically  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  A  he  oolitic  system  may  he  said  to 
comprehend  the  whole  of  those  peculiar  limestones,  cal¬ 
careous  sandstones,  marls,  shales,  and  clays,  which  lie 
between  the  chalk  formation  and  the  new  red  sand¬ 
stone  beneath.  Where  the  system  is  perfect  and  com¬ 
plete,  the  argillaceous  laminated  limestone  and  shales, 
called  the  Lias,  constitute  the  lowest  group  ;  the  yellow¬ 
ish  granular  limestones,  calcareous  sandstones,  sands, 
and  clays, called  Oolite,  the  middle  group;  and  the  gray¬ 
ish  laminated  clays,  with  subordinate  layers  of  lime¬ 
stone,  and  flaggy,  ferruginous  sandstones,  called  the 
Wealden,  the  upper  group.  These  three  groups  are 
so  clearly  defined,  that  they  are  sometimes  treated  as 
independent  systems;  and  were  it  not  for  certain  fossil  i 
as  well  as  lithological  resemblances  which  pervade 
them,  this  method  would  be  preferable.  Taking  the 
three  divisions,  however,  as  constituting  the  Oolitic 
system,  their  subdivisions  will  lie  found  exhibited  in 
descending  order  in  t he  following  synopsis:  —  Weal- 
den  ;  consisting  of:  1.  Weald  Clay.  —  Grayish  laminated 
clays,  containing  concretions  of  iron-stone,  thin  layers 
of  argillaceous  limestone,  and  sandy  ferruginous  flags. 
2.  Hastings  Sands.  — Sands  und  sandstones,  oiten  ferru¬ 
ginous,  witti  divisions  of  clay;  beds  of  clay  and  sandy 
shale,  more  or  less  calcareous,  with  subordinate  beds  of 
limestone.  Oolite;  consisting  of:  1.  lhirbeck  Beds. — 
Estuary  limestones  alternating  with  sands  and  clays. 
2.  Upper  Oolite.  —  Coarse  and  fine-grained  oolitic  lime¬ 
stones,  with  layers  of  calcareous  sand  and  concretions; 
dark  laminated  clays,  with  gypsum  and  bituminous 
shale.  3.  Middle  Oolite. — Coarse-grained,  shelly,  and 
coralline  oolite,  with  calcareous  sands  and  grit;  dark- 
blue  clays,  with  subordinate  clayey  limestones  and  bi¬ 
tuminous  shale  ( Oxford  clay);  shelly  calcareous  grit, 
with  blue  clays  underneath.  A.  Lower  Oolite.  —  Coarse 
shelly  limestones;  laminated  shelly  limestones  and  grits; 
sandy  layers,  and  thick  bedded  blue  clay  ( Bradford 
clay);  thick-bedded  oolite,  more  or  less  compact  and 
sandy  ;  flaggy  grits  and  oolites;  marls  and  clays,  with 
soft  marly  limestone  ( Fuller's  earth);  calcareous  free¬ 
stone,  irregularly  oolitic,  and  yellow  sand.  Lias;  con¬ 
sisting  of:  1.  Upper  Lias.  —  Thick  beds  of  dark  bitu¬ 
minous  shale;  beds  of  pyritous  clay  and  alum  shale; 
indurated  marl  or  marlstone.  2.  Lower  Lias. — Dark 
laminated  limestones  and  clays;  bands  of  iron-stone; 
layers  of  jet  und  lignite;  beds  of  calcareous  sandstone. 
The  organic  remains  of  the  oolitic  system  are  all  meso - 
zoic,  that  is,  belonging  to  the  genera  and  species  differ- 
ing  from  those  found  in  the  lower  rocks  ;  and  differing 
also,  though  less  in  general  aspect,  trom  those  of  the 
tertiary  and  present  epochs.  With  the  exception  of  the 
higher  mammalia,  nearly  every  existing  order  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  fauna  of  theodlite;  but  the  forms  all  died 
out  at  the  close  of  the  Chalk  jera  The  vegetation  of  the 
system  is  very  varied;  the  highest  orders,  however, 
appear  to  be  coniferous,  no  true  example  of  an  exogen¬ 
ous  tree  having  yet  been  detected.  The  stems,  fruits, 
and  leaves  of  the  Cycaducrie,  which  are  found  in  great 
abundance,  form  one  of  the  most  characteristic  fossils 
ot  the  system.  The  shells  of  the  Gryphtea,  so  plentiful 
in  the  lias;  innumerable  species  of  ammonites  and  be- 
lemnites  ;  the  insects  of  the  lias  and  wealden  ;  the  ptero¬ 
dactyl ;  the  fresh  and  marine  turtles;  and,  above  all, 
Ichthyosaurus,  Plesiosaurus,  Pliosaurus,mu\  other  gigan¬ 
tic  reptiles  are  the  prominent  features  of  life.  In  the 
U.  States,  and  “apart  from  many  doubtful  beds,”  says 
Dana,  “there  are  true  Juranic  straia,  full  of  fossils, 
overlying  in  many  places  the  gypsiferous  marls  and 
sandstones.  They  have  been  observed  about  the  Black 
llills  and  the  Laramie  Mountains,  and  also  at  the  base 
of  other  ridges  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  beds  con¬ 
sist  of  impure  limestone,  with  layers  of  marl.” 

Oiilitif  orons.  </.  [From  oolite,  and  Lnt.ferre,  to  bear.] 
Bearing  or  producing  oolite. 

Ool'og'ist,  n.  One  versed  in  oology. 

Ohro^y,  7i.  [Gr.  don ,  egg,  and  logos ,  discourse.]  Ovicu- 
lar  science. 

Oolong,  (oolong,)  n.  (Written  also  oulong.)  [Chin., 
green  dragon.]  A  variety  of  black  tea,  brought  from 
China. 

Ool'tawati.  in  Tennessee ,  a  post-village  of  Hamilton 
co.,  abt.  15  m.  N.E.  of  Chattanooga. 

Oo'miac,  Oo'miak,  n.  A  kind  of  boat  used  by  the 
Esquimaux. 

Ooly'sis,  n.  [Gr.  don.  an  egg,  and  lysis,  a  setting  free.] 
(Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  monstrous  ovular  develop¬ 
ment. 

Oonga,  or  On nga,  (oon'ga.)  in  Alaska,  an  island  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Alaska;  Lat.  55°  30'  N.,  Lon.  16U°  to  161°  W. 
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Oonalas'ka.  Unalasuka,  or  Oonimaki,  in  Alaska,  an 
island  in  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  largest  of  the 
Aleutian  group,  lying  abt.  2U  in.  off  the  S.W.  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  of  Alaska  ;  Lat.  53°  52'  N.,  Lon.  166°  82' 
W.  Area,  abt.  1,500  sq.  in.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
the  surface  is  rocky  and  mountainous,  a  volcano  in  the 
centre  of  the  island  rising  to  an  elevation  of  5,491  leet. 
The  soil  is  in  general  barren,  aud  the  inhabitants  (which 
are  few)  subsist  by  fishing. 

Oo'sima.  a  small  but  populous  island  of  Japan,  off  the 
S  E  coast  of  Niphon.  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  —  A  town  on 
the  E.  coast  of  this  island. 

Oost,  (dost,)  n.  See  Oast. 

Oostonaii  Ia%  in  Georgia,  rises  in  Gilmer  co.  and  flow¬ 
ing  S.W.,  joins  the  Etowah  River  in  Floyd  CO.  to  form 
the  Coosa  River. 

a  town  of  Holland,  prov.  of  N.  Brabant, 
5  in.  N.E.  ot  Breda:  pop.  8,5y5. 

Ooze,  (ddz,)  v.  7i.  [A  S.  was,  water,  wos,  juice.]  To  flow 
or  ist>ue  gently;  to  percolate,  as  a  liquid  through  the 
pores  of  a  substance,  or  through  small  openings. 

— v.  a.  To  cause  to  percolate,  or  flow  gently,  as  a  liquid 
through  the  pores  or  small  openings. 

— n.  A  soft  flow  or  issue,  as  of  water;  a  spring ;  as.  it  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  ooze.  (Prior.)  —  A  soft  mud  or  slime;  earth  so 
wet  as  to  flow  gently,  or  easily  yield  to  pressure.  —  The 
liquor  of  a  tanner  s  vat. 

Oozing,  7i.  Ooze  ;  that  which  issues  or  oozes 

Oo  zy,  a.  Miry  ;  containing  soft  mud;  as,  the  oozy  bed 
of  a  river. 

Op«C'ity.(-^.?-)  n.  [Fr.  opacite ;  Lnt.  opacitas.]  Opaque 
ness;  the  quality  of  a  body  which  renders  it  impervious 
to  the  rays  of  light ;  want  of  transparency.  —  Darkness ; 
gloom;  obscurity. 

Opa'rous,  a.  [Lat.  opacus.]  Dark  ;  obscure;  opaque; 
not  transparent ;  as,  opacous  bodies. 

O'pah,  7i.  (Zodl.)  The  King-fish,  LampHs  luna,  a  large 
and  beautiful  fish,  native  of  the  Eastern  seas,  and  weigh¬ 
ing  from  140  to  150  lbs.  The  body  is  of  an  oval  form  ; 
the  mouth  small,  without  teeth;  the  dorsal,  pectoral, 
and  ventral  fins  very  long,  and  falciform:  and  the  shape 
of  the  tail  lunate.  The  opali.  whose  colors  are  |  articu- 
larly  rich  and  showy,  is  held  sacred  by  the  Japanese, 
w  ho  regard  it  as  the  peculiar  emblem  of  happiness. 

O  pal.  ;/.  [Fr.  opale  ;  Lat .  fpalus  ;  Gr  opallws. ]  (Min.) 
A  precious  stone,  consisting  principally  of  silica,  with  a 
small  admixture  of  alumina  ;  much  valued  as  a  gem. 
from  the  beautiful  play  of  colors  it  exhibits,  caused  by 
an  infinite  number  of  minute  pores  or  fissures  existing 
in  its  mass. 

«!>=<  lesce,  ( d-pal-es ',)  v.  n.  To  scintillate  in  variety  of 
colors,  like  the  opal. 

O|>alos'«*<?i»c*e.  n.  (Min.)  The  shining  lustre  of  opal. 

Opales  cent,  a.  Reflecting  a  pearly  light  from  the 
interior. 

Opal  ine,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling  opal. 

O'palize,  v.  a.  To  transmute  into  opal,  or  some  sub¬ 
stance  resembling  opal. 

0'l>al-jjas'|>er,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  opal,  resem¬ 
bling  jasper,  but  softer,  and  containing  iron. 

Opaq tie,  (o-pak',)  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  opucus.]  Dark;  ob 
sem  e  ;  gloomy.  —  Impervious  to  the  rays  of  light ;  not 
transparent. 

— n.  Opacity;  opaqueness. 

Opaq  nc  ness.  n.  The  quality  of  being  impervious  to 
light;  want  of  transparency  ;  opacity. 

Ope,  a.  [Abbreviated  from  opeyi. ]  Open  ;  as,  “  the  door 
was  ope.”  —  Dryden. 

— v.  a.  and  v.  n.  To  open  ;  to  unclose  :  —  used  poetically. 

Opel'ica,  in  Alabama,  a  post-ullage  of  Russell  co.,  abt. 
61  in.  N.E.  of  Montgomery. 

Opelousas,  (o-pe-loo'sas,)  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village^ 
cap.  of  St.  Landry  parish,  abt.  50  m.  W.  of  Baton  Rouge; 
pop.  abt.  900. 

Open,  (d'pn,)  a.  [A.  S.  openiati,  to  open  =  Du.  open; 
Ger.  oj/m.)  Not  shut  or  closed  ;  allow  ing  access  or  ad¬ 
mission  ;  affording  unimpeded  ingress  or  egress;  not  ob¬ 
structing  motion  ;  also,  not  locked  up  or  covered  over. — 
used  in  application  to  means  of  passage;  as,  an  open 
door,  window,  path,  &c.  —  Applied,  also,  to  ways  of  com¬ 
munication  or  approach  l»y  land  or  water;  as,  an  open 
port,  an  open  sea,  the  op^n  country. —  Permissible  to 
be  read,  used,  enjoyed,  visited,  and  the  like;  public; 
free  to  all  comers;  unrestricted  in  applicabletiess ;  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  view  or  approach  of  any  one  ;  as,  an  open 
letter,  an  open  prospect,  an  open  court  or  meeting,  or, 
to  keep  open  house,  that  is,  to  exercise  unbounded  hospi¬ 
tality. —  Expanded  ;  not  contracted,  warped,  or  dwarfed  ; 
not  drawn  or  shrunk  together;  as.  an  open  flower,  her 
arms  were  ipen  to  embrace  him.  — Frank;  sincere;  cor¬ 
dial ;  straightforward;  candid;  without  reservation,  du¬ 
plicity,  or  disguise;  applied  to  the  manifestation  of 
thought  and  feeling;  as, an  open  heart.  —  Not  concealed 
or  hidden;  clear:  artless;  undisguised;  natural;  ap¬ 
parent  ;  prominent  to  view  or  observation;  —  applied  to 
Iilans,  methods,  arrangements,  devices,  and  the  like. 

“  tTe  are  to  lay  open  the  treasures  of  the  diviue  wisdom." Burnet. 

—Not  obstructed;  clear  of  ice;  not  frosty;  mild;  moder¬ 
ate;  as,  open  weather,  the  harbor  continues  open ,  the 
open  Polar  Sea,  Ac. 

“An  open  winter  portendeth  a  dry  Bummer."— Bacon. 

—Not  settled,  arranged,  or  adjusted;  not  closed  or  bal¬ 
anced;  as,  an  open  policy  of  itisurance.be  lias  an  ac¬ 
count  op»n  at  his  bankers.  —  Not  clouded  ;  not  blind.*d, 
hoodwinked,  or  obscured  ;  attentive;  not  averse  to  see^ 
ing;  as,  my  eyes  are  open  to  his  faults.  — Not  deaf  or 
unwilling  to  hear;  listening;  hearkening;  as.  lie  is  al¬ 
ways  open  to  a  pitiful  tale.  —  Free  to  he  debated  or 
discussed;  not  settled,  established,  or  cleared  up  by  a 
decision;  as,  an  open  question,  an  open  argument.— 
Easily  uttered  or  emaciated;  as,  an  open  vowel. 
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(Mus.)  Applied  to  the  string  of  a  violin,  guitar,  Ac., 
when  not  compressed  with  the  finger;  that  is,  when, 
without  compression,  it  produces  the  very  note  to  which 
it  is  tuned  ;  —  applied  also  to  the  note  to  be  tuued. 

Worcester,  after  Moore. 

O'jpen,  n.  Clear  space;  unobstructed  ground;  as,  the 
fox  ran  toward  the  open. 

X— r.  a.  To  make  open  ;  to  unclose  or  unbar ;  to  remove  any 
fastening  from  ;  as,  to  open  a  dour,  drawer,  Ac.  —  To 
break  the  seal  of  and  unfold;  as,  to  open  a  letter.  —  To 
lift  or  remove  a  covering  from;  as,  to  open  a  box. — 
To  cut  through;  to  lance;  to  perforate;  as,  to  open  a 
vein.  —  To  break,  split,  cleave,  or  rend;  to  divide;  as, 
the  ground  is  opened  by  heat.  —  To  clear;  to  make  by 
removing  obstructions ;  to  prepare  for  passage ;  as,  to 
open  a  way.  —  To  spread,  enlarge,  or  expand;  as,  to 
open  the  hand. — To  unstop;  as,  to  open  a  bottle  of  wine. 

—  To  show;  t<*  make  the  first  exhibition  of;  to  inter¬ 
pret;  to  explain  :  to  reveal  ;  to  disclose;  as,  to  open  a 
new  country  — To  communicate;  to  speak  with  re¬ 
serve;  —  used  reflexivcly  ;  as,  he  opened  his  mind  to  me. ! 

—  To  enter  upon  or  begin ;  to  commence ;  as,  to  open  the 
proceedings,  to  open  fire  upon  the  enemy,  to  open  a  cor¬ 
respondence. 

•*  The  cannon's  opening  roar." — Byron. 

To  open  up,  to  lay  open  ;  to  disclose;  as,  the  contro¬ 
versy  opens  up  a  new  field  of  thought. 

— v.  n.  To  unclose;  to  be  unclosed  or  separated;  as,  the 
earth  opened.  — To  come  into  view  :  to  begin  to  appear  ; 
as,  a  fine  prospect  opened  to  our  view.  — To  commence  ; 
to  start;  to  begin  ;  as,  the  Five  twenties  opened  at  par. 

( Spirt .)  To  bark  when  sighting  game;  said  of  a  dog. 

O'pen-bill,  n.  (ZoSl.)  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  order  of  GraUatores ,  and  allied  to  the  Storks  and 
Jabirus.  The  mandibles 
of  their  beak  come  in 
contact  only  at  the  base 
and  tips,  leaving  a  wide 
interval  between  their 
edges,  at  the  medial  por¬ 
tion;  the  fibres  of  the 
horny  substance  of  the 
bill  in  this  part  appear¬ 
ing  as  if  worn  away. 

One  species  (Anastmnns 
oscituns )  is  whitish, with 
black  tail-feathers;  an¬ 
other  {A.  lamelliger)  is 
of  a  shining  black,  and 
remarkable  for  the  stem 
of  each  of  its  feathers 
terminating  in  a  narrow 
horny  disc,  which  passes 
beyond  the  vane.  They 
are  natives  of  India. 


Op'cra-lioii.se,  «. 

operas. 

Opera m 'eter,  n. 

measure.]  A  piece 


A  building  for  the  performance  of 
[Lilt,  opera ,  works,  and  Gr.  melron 


Fig.  1992. 

PONDICFIERR?  OPEN-BILL, 
( Anasto/nus  oscituns.) 


Opener,  ( n'pn-er ,)  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  opens. 

Open-eyefl,  ( o'pn-id ,)  a.  Watchful ;  vigilant. 

O'pen-Kianded,  a.  Generous;  liberal;  munificent. 

O'pen-hearted,  a.  Candid;  frank;  generous;  im¬ 
pulsively  cordial. 

O  pen  -  iieartedly,  adv.  Without  reserve;  with 
frankness  or  cordiality. 

Open- hearted  ness,  n.  Liberality;  frankness; 
sincerity;  munificence;  generosity. 

O  peuing,  n.  A  breach  ;  an  aperture;  a  hole  or  per¬ 
foration  ;  a  place  admitting  entrance,  as  a  hay  or  creek. 
—  Beginning  ;  commencement ;  first  appearance. 

O'penly,  adv.  Publicly;  not  in  private;  without  se¬ 
crecy.  —  Plainly ;  evidently ;  without  reserve  or  disguise. 

O'pen-nioutlied.  a.  Greedy;  ravenous;  clamorous. 

O'penness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  open;  free¬ 
dom  from  covering  or  obstruction;  plainness;  clear¬ 
ness;  freedom  from  obscurity  or  ambiguity;  freedom 
from  disguise:  expression  of  frankness  or  candor;  mild¬ 
ness,  as  of  the  weather. 

O'pen-t ide.  n.  Open-time; — said  of  Spring,  Ac. 

O  pen-work.  n.  Work  filled  with  interstices,  open¬ 
ings,  or  perforations. 

O'peq u an  i'reelt,  rises  in  Frederick  co.,  Virginia,  and 
flowing  N  E.  into  W.  Virginia,  enters  the  Potomac  River 
between  Berkeley  and  Jefferson  cos. 

©i>  era,  n.  [It..  Sp.,  and  Fi\,  from  Lat.  opera ,  work.] 
(Mus  )  A  musical  drama,  in  which  music  forms  an  es¬ 
sential  part,  and  not  a  mere  accessory  accompaniment. 
As  in  the  higher  drama,  poetry  supersedes  the  prose  of 
ordinary  life,  so  in  the  opera,  with  perhaps  as  great 
artistic  right,  the  language  of  music  is  introduced  at  a 
considerable  sacrifice  of  probability.  The  libretto  or 
words  are,  in  the  modern  opera,  a  peg  on  which  to  hang 
the  music,  rather  than  the  music  an  accessory  to  the 
written  drama.  The  component  parts  of  an  0.  are  reci¬ 
tatives,  duets ,  trios,  quartettes ,  choruses,  and  finales,  ac¬ 
companied  throughout  by  an  orchestra,  and  the  whole 
is  preceded  by  an  instrumental  overture.  Recitative  is 
declamation,  which,  in  its  succession  of  musical  sounds 
and  rhythm,  strives  to  assimilate  itself  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  the  accents  of  speech,  and  therefore  does  not  en¬ 
tirely  conform  to  musical  rhythm.  The  accessories  of 
scenic  representation  are  also  present,  and  a  ballet  (q.v.) 
is  also  frequently  introduced.  In  some  of  the  German 
O.,  and  in  the  French  opf.ra  comique ,  spoken  dialogue 
without  music  takes  the  place  of  recitative.  Among  the 
different  varieties  of  the  O.  enumerated  are  the  grand  O. 
or  opera  stria,  of  a  dignified  character;  the  romantic 
O.,  embracing  an  admixture  of  the  grave  and  lively; 
and  the  comic  O.,  or  opera  buffo,  as  well  as  many  in¬ 
termediate  varieties.  See  MUSIC. 

Op  'era-gJass,  n.  A  short,  single  or  double  telescope 
used  in  theatres;  a  lorgnette.  —  Gowper. 

Opera-hat,  w.  A  compressible  hat;  a  gibus  ;  a  crush- 
hat  worn  when  attending  the  opera. 


of  machinery  for  registering  the 
j  number  of  revolutions  made  by  tlie  shafts  or  wheels  of 
mill-work. 

Op'erance,  »i>  'erancy,  n.  Act  of  operating;  opera¬ 
tion.  (R.) 

Operant.  ti.  A  person  who  operates;  an  operator,  (r.) 

Op'erute,  v.  n  [Fr.  opirer  ;  Lat.  operor,  opn  atus,  from 
opus,  operis,  work,  labor;  akin  to  Ir.  and  Gael,  obair  ; 
Armor,  ober,  work.]  To  work  ;  to  labor;  to  act;  to  ex¬ 
ert  power  or  strength,  physical  or  mechanical.  —  To  act 
or  produce  effect  on  the  mind  ;  to  exert  moral  power  or 
influence  ;  —  often  preceding  on. 

"  A  plain  convincing  reason  operates  on  the  mind." —  Swift. 

( Mtd .)  To  take  suitable  or  appropriate  effect  on  the 
human  system;  as,  aperient  medicines  operate  on  the 
stomach. 

(Sorg.)  To  perforin  some  manual  act  in  asysteniatic 
or  methodical  manner  upon  a  human  being,  and  usu¬ 
ally  with  instruments,  with  a  view  to  restore  soundue>s 
or  health;  as  an  amputation,  lithotomy,  phlebotomy, 
and  the  like. 

— To  have  agency ;  to  produce  any  effect. 

“Where  causes  operate  freely,  .  .  the  effect  will  be  contingent.*' Walls. 

— v.  a  To  act;  to  effect;  to  cause;  to  produce  by  agency* 
To  place  or  to  continue  in  operation  or  action  ;  to  work ; 
as,  to  operate  a  machine,  to  operate  in  the  money-market. 

Operatic,  Operat'ical,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  opera; 
ivsemhling  the  opera. 

Operation,  (-d'shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  optratio.]  Actor 
process  of  operating;  agency;  action  of  power  or  force, 
physical,  moral,  or  mechanical;  as  manual  operation. — 
Process;  manipulation;  method  of  working;  mode  of 
action;  as,  medicinal  drugs  of  rare  operation”  — 
Heylyn. —  Effect;  series  of  acts  produced  by  experi¬ 
ments  ;  result  brought  about  by  a  definite  plan  or 
method;  as,  military  operations.  —  Eventuation;  influ¬ 
ence  produced. 

(Surg.)  A  methodical  manipulative  action,  as  of  the 
hand  with  instruments. 

(Math.)  Something  to  be  done;  —  generally  some 
transformation  to  be  made  in  quantities,  which  trans¬ 
formation  is  indicated  either  by  rules  or  by  symbols. 

Worcester. 

Op'erative,  a.  [Sp.  operativo.]  Having  the  power  of 
acting;  exerting  force,  physical  or  moral. —  Having  or 
exerting  agency;  active  in  the  production  of  effects: 
efficacious. 

— n.  A  laboring  man  ;  a  workman  ;  an  artisan;  one  em¬ 
ployed  in  manufacturing  establishments. 

Op  'erati  vely,  adv.  In  an  operative  manner. 

Op  orator,  n.  He  or  that  which  produces  an  effect. 

(Surg.)  The  person  who  performs  some  act  upon  the 
human  body  by  means  of  the  hand,  or  with  instruments. 

Opor'cniar,  Oper'cnlate,  Oper  ciilatod,  n. 
(Hot.  and  Zobl.)  Furnished  with  a  lid  or  operculum,  as 
the  capsules  of  mosses,  or  the  gills  of  fishes,  and  the 
shells  of  certain  gasteropods. 

Oper  culum,  n.  [Lat.  operio,  I  cover.]  (Bot.)  The 
lid  of  anything.  The  term  is  applied  to  the  cap  of  the 
pitcher  of  Nepenthes  ;  to  the  loose  apex  of  such  fruits 
as  that  of  Lecythis ;  to  the  conical  limb  of  the  calyx  of 
Eucalyptus  ;  and  to  the  body  which  closes  up  the  spore- 
case  of  a  moss. 

(Z"ol.)  The  apparatus  supported  by  four  bones  which 
protects  the  gills  of  fishes;  also  the  horny  or  calcare¬ 
ous  plate  which  closes  the  aperture  of  univalve  shells; 
and  the  four  calcareous  pieces  which  defend  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  tube  of  Balanites  or  bell-barnacles. 

Oporet'ta,  n.  [It.]  (  Mus.)  A  short  musicul  drama  of 
a  light  character.  —  Buchanan. 

Operose',  a.  [Sp.  opernso ;  Lat.  operosus,  from  opera.] 
Laborious;  attended  with  labor;  tedious;  troublesome; 
elaborate. 

Operose'Iy,  adv.  In  a  laborious  manner. 

Operosc'noss,  n.  The  state  of  being  laborious  or 
operose. 

Ophelia,  n.  [Gr.,  useful.]  (Bot.)  Sometimes  called 
A  gat  holes,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Gmtianuceie.  0. 
chirata  is  the  medicinal  herb  known  as  cbiretta  or  elii- 
rayta,  which  is  used  by  the  natives  of  India  as  gentian 
is  employed  in  Europe.  The  dried  plant  and  root  pos¬ 
sess  great  bitterness,  and  are  used  to  some  extent  in  this 
country  for  the  sake  of  their  tonic  properties. 

Ophi b  olus,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  genus  of  serpents,  family 
(Jolubidie,  distinguished  by  having  the  body  thick,  tail 
and  head  short,  and  eyes  very  small ;  color  black,  brown, 
and  red,  crossed  by  lighter.  Baird  and  Girard  mention 
nine  species  found  in  the  U.  States.  O.  boylii ,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  is  black,  with  more  than  30  broad,  ivory  -  white 
transverse  bands;  length  about  30  inches.  The  King- 
snake,  O.  sayi ,  of  the  Gulf  States,  is  black  above,  each 
scale  with  a  large  yellow  spot  in  the  centre;  length 
about  40  inches.  The  Thunder-snake,  or  Chain-snake, 
O.  getulus,  from  New  York  to  Mississippi,  is  black, 
crossed  above  by  about  30  narrow  lines  bifurcating  on 
the  flanks  ;  length  30  to  40  inches  or  more. 

Opliir,  ( o’ftr ,)  an  ancient  country  celebrated  for  gold. 
The  ships  of  Solomon  and  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre, brought 
450  talents  of  gold  to  Jerusalem,  b.  c.  1000.  (1  Kings 
ix.  26-28,  x.  11,  and  2  Citron,  viii.  17, 18,  and  ix.  10 and  21.) 
Jehoshaphat  built  ships  at  Tarsbish  to  go  to  Ophir  for 
gold,  about  B.  c.  913  (1  Kings  xxii.  48,  and  2  Chron.  xx. 
36,  37).  Gold  from  Ophir  is  also  mentioned  Job  xxii. 
24, and  xxviii.  16;  Psalms  xlv.9;  and  Isaiah  xiii.  12.  Its 
position  has  not  been  ascertained,  and  Arabia,  India, 
and  Africa  are  contended  for  by  different  authorities. 
Josephus  considers  Malacca  to  be  Ophir,  and  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent  supports  this  view.  Purchas  says  Ceylon. 
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But  the  discoveries  made  in  1868  of  gold  deposits  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  remains  of  the  undent 
workings,  give  additional  force  to  the  ideas  entertained 
by  many  that  thereabouts  was  the  locality  of  Ophir. 

O  pit i r,  in  California,  a  township  ® 

or  Butte  co. 

Opliir,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township 
of  La  Salle  co. 

Opliir,  in  Nevada,  a  post-village  of 
YY  asboe  co.,  abt.  3  m.  S.  of  Washoe 
City. 

Opliir  I  ri<le,  (o/'i-kltd,)  n.  [Gr. 
aphis,  a  serpent,  and  kleis,  kleidos , 
a  key.]  (  Mus.)  The  largest  brass 
wind-instrument  of  the  trumpet 
species,  and  forming  the  bass  to 
that  class  of  instruments.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  conical  tube  nearly  nine 
feet  long,  terminating  in  a  bell, 
like  the  horn  :  in  this  tube  are  ten 
boles,  all  of  which  are  stopped  by 
keys;  it  has  a  mouthpiece  exactly 
like  that  of  the  serpent,  ami  its 
compass  is  from  B,  the  third  space 
below,  to  C.  the  filth  additional 
space  above  the  staff. 

Ophidians,  n.  pi.  [Gr  .aphis,  a 
serpent.]  (Zobl.)  An  order  of  rep¬ 
tiles  which  includes  all  the  ser- 
pentiform  species  of  that  class, 
corresponding  to  the  Amphibia 
serpentes  of  Li  imams. 

Ophioear'yon,  n.  [Gr.  ophis, 
a  serpent;  koryon,  a  nut.]  (Bot.) 

A  genus  of  plants,  order  Sapinda- 
cere.  O.  paradoxum  is  the  Snake- 
nut  tree  of  Bemerara,  so  called 
from  the  large  embryo  of  its  seed 
resembling,  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree,  a  coiled-np  snake.  FlS- 1993. opmrLEiDE. 

Ophioglossa'cefP,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Adder’s-tongues, 
an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Tilicales.  JDiag.  Ringless, 
distinct,  2-valved  spore- 
cases,  formed  on  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  a  contracted  leaf. 

They  have  erect  or  pendu¬ 
lous  stems  with  a  cavity 
in  the  middle,  instead  of 
pith,  and  two  or  three 
woody  bundles  placed 
round  it.  in  a  ring.  Below, 
the  stalks  of  the  leaves 
and  the  spike  become 
blended  together.  Leaves 
with  netted  veins  some¬ 
times  forked.  Spores  re¬ 
sembling  fine  powder.  The 
plants  of  this  order  are 
most  abundant  in  the  isl¬ 
ands  of  tropical  Asia,  oc¬ 
curring,  however,  in  the 
W.  Indies,  and  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  the  temperate  lat¬ 
itude  of  both  worlds. 

Ophioglossu  m  vulgatum, 
the  common  Adder’s- 
tongue,  has  been  used  in 
medicine  as  a  vulnerary, 
but  it  seems  to  possess 
that  quality  as  little  as 
the  magical  virtues  once 
ascribed  to  it. 

Oplkio^loKSiiin.  n. 

[Gr.  ophis,  a  serpent,  gl os¬ 
sa,  a  tongue  ]  (Bot.)  The 
typical  genus  of  the  order d 
Of  >h  inglossacete ,  q.v. 

Oidiiology,  n.  [Gr. 
ophis,  a  serpent,  and  logos.  Fig.  1991.  —  addkr’s-tongue, 
a  discourse  ]  ( Zobl.)  That  {Ophioglossum  vulgatum.) 
part  of  the  science  which 
treats  of  reptiles  or  serpents. 

Opliiontor'phous,  a.  [Gr.  ophis,  and  morphe,  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  serpent. 

O'phir,  ( mount,)  an  isolated  mountain  of  the  Malay 
peninsula,  in  Lat.  2°  30'  N..  Lon.  102°  28'  E.  Height. 
Nearly  6,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Most  of  the  gold  obtained 
in  the  peninsula  is  found  around  its  base. 
O'phirville,  in  California,  a  village  of  Flacer  co.,  abt. 

3  m.  W.  of  Auburn. 

Ophisau'rus.  v.  (Zobl.)  See  Glass-snake. 

Ophite,  n.  (Min.)  A  synonym  for  serpentine,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  spotted  appearance,  like  the  skin  of  a 
snake.  The  name  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  green 
Rpeckled  porphyry. 

Optii't  ea,  n.pl.  (Eccl.  Hist)  An  early  sect  of  Chris¬ 
tian  heretics,  who  emanated  from  the  Gnostics,  so  called 
from  their  worshipping  the  serpent  that  tempted  Eve. 
They  considered  the  serpent  as  the  father  of  all  the 
sciences,  which,  but  for  the  temptation  of  our  first 
parents,  would  never  have  been  known. 

Ophiu'eliiis,  n.  [Gr.  ophinchos ,  holding  a  serpent.] 
(Astnm.)  See  Serpentarius. 

Oplii  rys,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Orchi- 
daceic,  including  the  species  O.  spifera ,  the  Bee-flower, 
or  Gnat-flower. 

Opliitiroiris,  or  O  phi  lira  ns.  n.  pi.  (Zobl.)  An 
order  of  Kadiata  embracing  echinoderms  which  have 
the  central  disc  very  small  in  comparison  to  the 
size  of  the  arms,  and  circular,  and  the  arms  starting  off 
abruptly  from  its  circumference.  Locomotion  is  effected 
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by  means  of  spines.  Muller  anti  Troschel  divide  the  O. 
into  2  groups  :  the  Ophiurse  (Pig.  1995),  characterized  by 
simple  arms,  and  the  Euryalte  (Pig.  975),  by  branched 
arms. 


Fig.  1995.  —  ophiuran,  (group  Ophiurse.) 

Opli (1ml  ill  ia.  ( of-thaVme-d ,)  n.  [Gr.  ophthalmos ,  the 
eye  ]  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  eye.  Under  this 
head  may  be  included  inflammation  of  all  the  va¬ 
rious  parts  that  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  eye. 
General  ophthalmia  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  the 
disease  being  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  confined  to 
some  one  of  the  parts,  and  having  a  distinct  name;  as 
conjunctivitis,  iritis,  or  corneitis,  denoting  inflamma¬ 
tions  of  the  conjunctiva,  iris,  or  cornea  respectively. 
The  most  frequent  form  of  ophthalmia  is  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  white  of  the  eve.  It  may 
be  caused  by  the  presence  of  any  irritating  body,  and  is 
frequently  produced  by  cold,  when  it  is  known  as 
catarrhal  and  ophthalmic.  In  it  the  eyes  are  bloodshot, 
the  redness  being  produced  by  injection  of  the  network 
of  vessels  which  covers  the  white  of  the  eye;  the  lids 
are  swollen,  with  a  good  deal  of  smarting  and  itching, 
and  a  feeling  as  if  there  were  sand  or  other  foreign  body 
in  the  eye.  There  is  at  first  lachry matum,  which  is  soon 
followed  by  the  secretion  of  a  thin  muco  purulent  dis¬ 
charge,  which  accumulates  at  the  corners  of  the  eyes. 
This  is  ordinarily  a  mild  and  manageable  complaint,  and 
may,  in  most  cases,  be  got  rid  of  by  rest,  a  brisk  purga¬ 
tive.  and  the  occasional  application  of  tepid  water,  or 
milk  and  water,  to  the  eve.  If  the  inflammation  does 
not  subside  in  a  day  or  two,  the  eye  may  be  bathed  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  day  with  a  dilute  solution  of  alum  or  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  zinc;  and,  in  severe  cases,  blood-letting,  either 
general,  or  more  commonly  local,  by  means  of  cupping- 
glasses,  or  leeches  applied  to  the  temples.  A  much 
more  severe  form  of  conjunctivitis  is  purulent,  ophthal¬ 
mia ,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  Egyptian  oph¬ 
thalmia ,  from  its  having  been  brought  into  France 
by  the  army  returning  from  the  expedition  to  Egypt 
during  the  wars  of  the  first  Napoleon.  In  this  all  the 
symptoms  of  the  preceding  are  greatly  aggravated.  The 
conjunctiva  is  red  and  swollen,  rising  up  like  a  wall 
round  the  cornea;  the  eyelids  are  tense,  livid,  and  often 
enormously  swollen;  a  copious  secretion  of  muco¬ 
purulent  matter  is  poured  out.  and  there  is  a  burning 
pain  in  the  eye,  with  inability  to  bear  the  light.  It  re¬ 
quires  prompt  and  decided  treatment,  as  there  is  always 
great  risk  of  permanent  injury  to  the  eye,  from  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  produce  thickening  and  granulation  of  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  lids,  or  ulceration  and  sloughing.  In 
the  severer  forms  of  the  disease  recourse  must  be  had 
to  bleeding,  either  general  or  by  means  of  cupping- 
glasses  or  leeches,  and  purgatives,  and  the  various  other 
antiphilogistic  means  employed.  The  eye  should  be 
frequently  cleansed  with  warm  water,  or  a  weak  warm 
solution  of  alum  or  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  one  or 
two  drops  of  a  weak  solution  of  lunar  caustic  (from 
two  to  four  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water)  should  be 
let  fall  into  the  eyes  once  or  twice  a  day.  Infants  of  a 
few  days  old  are  often  subject  to  a  very  severe  form  of 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  to  which  the  name  of 
ophthalmia  neo-nator uni  (ophthalmia  of  new-born  in¬ 
fants)  has  been  given.  In  mild  cases,  bathing  or  cleans¬ 
ing  the  eye  several  times  a  day  with  a  weak  warm 
solution  of  alum  maybe  all  that  is  necessary;  in  severe 
cases  a  leech  should  be  applied  to  the  temples,  purga¬ 
tives  administered,  and  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  applied  to  the  eye  daily.  Strumous,  or  scrofulous 
ophthalmia,  occurs  in  children  of  scrofulous  habit,  and 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  extreme  intolerance  of 
light  by  which  it  is  accompanied.  The  child  keeps  its 
head  down,  shelters  his  eye  with  his  hand,  and  avoids 
the  light.  The  eye  itself  presents  little  appearance  of 
inflammation,  merely  a  faint  blush  of  redness;  but  in 
many  cases  little  pustular  elevations  form  upon  the 
edges  of  the  cornea.  In  such  cases  the  treatment  should 
be  chiefly  adapted  to  the  constitutional  disorder  from 
which  it  springs.  Pure  air  and  exercise,  mild  aperients 
anil  tonics,  especially  bark  and  iodine,  should  be  admin¬ 
istered,  and  the  general  health  carefully  attended  to. 
Slightly  astringent  lotions  may  also  be  applied  to  the 
eyes,  and  in  the  earlier  stages  a  few  leeches,  or  blisters 
behind  the  ears,  are  of  great  service.  In  sclerotitis,  or 
inflammation  of  the  sclerotica,  when  pure  (but  it  is  apt 
to  be  conjoined  with  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva, 
cornea,  or  iris),  the  redness  of  the  eye  is  of  a  pink  tint, 
forming,  when  most  marked,  a  zone  round  the  cornea, 
and  gradually  shading  off  towards  the  circumference 
of  the  eye.  There  is  always  considerable  pain,  of  a  dull, 


heavy  kind,  which  often  extends  all  round  the  orbit,  or 
over  the  forehead,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  intolerance 
of  light  and  a  profuse  secretion  of  hot  tears.  Warm 
fermentations  are  of  service  locally;  besides  which,  a 
dose  of  calomel  and  opium  at  bedtime,  followed  by  a 
purgative  on  the  following  morning,  will  generally 
remove  the  affection.  In  severe  cases,  blood-letting,  and 
counter-irritation  by  means  of  blisters,  are  likewise 
necessary.  The  other  forms  of  ophthalmia  are  much 
less  common  than  the  above,  and  their  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  just  given. 

Ophthalmic,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  eye. 

| Ophthalmography,  n.  (An at.)  An  anatomical 
description  of  the  eve. —  Lhmglison. 

Oplit  lialinorogist,n  One  versed  in  ophthalmology. 

Ophthalmology,  Oplithalinotorogy,  n. 
[Gr.  ophthulmos,  the  eye,  and  logos ,  discourse  ]  ( Anat .) 
A  treatise  on,  or  description  of  the  eye.  —  Dunylison. 

Oplit lialmom  eter.  n.  [Gr.  ophthalmos,  eye,  and 
metron,  measure.]  (Anat.)  An  instrument  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  capacity  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers 
of  the  eye  in  anatomical  experiments.  —  Dungbson. 

Oplit halmop'tottis,  n.  [Gr.  ophthalmos, mu]  ptosis, 
a  fall.]  A  protrusion  of  the  whole  globe  of  the  eye. 

Ophthal  mol,  n.  [Gr.,  an  eye.]  (Photography.)  A 
new  instrument  for  taking  photographic  views  of 
scenery.  It  consists  of  a  camera,  provided  with  mechani¬ 
cal  contrivances  for  automatically  uncovering  and  cov¬ 
ering  the  lens  and  exposing  the  plate.  The  O.  is 
attached  to  a  small  balloon,  and  is  sent  up  without  an 
operator,  and  at  any  required  height,  it  is  asserted, 
takes  a  picture  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  beneath  it, 
with  all  the  hearings  of  the  compass  accurately  marked. 

Oplit lial'iuoscopp,  n.  [Gr.  ophthalmos,  eye,  and 
skopein,  to  view.]  (Med.)  An  instrument  which,  by 
reflecting  the  light  on  the  retina,  enables  the  condition 
of  the  interior  of  the  eye  to  be  appreciated. — Dunylison. 

Opli tlial'moscopy,  n.  [Gr.  ophthalmo ,  and  slopco, 
to  behold.]  (Med.)  The  art  of  judging  of  the  temper, 
4c..  of  a  person,  by  examining  his  eyes.  —  The  art  of 
judging  of  health  or  disease  by  inspection  of  the  eye. 

Oplitiiarmy,  n.  (Med.)  See  Ophthalmia. 

O  plate,  n.  [Fr.  opiat,  from  Lat.  opium.)  (Med.)  Pri¬ 
marily,  a  medicine  of  a  thicker  consistence  than  syrup, 
prepared  with  opium  ;  —  hence,  any  medicine  that  con¬ 
tains  opium,  or  has  the  quality  of  producing  sleep  or 
repose;  a  narcotic. 

— That  which  produces  rest  or  inaction  ;  that  which  quiets 
uneasiness. 

— a.  Inducing  sleep;  soporiferous ;  somniferous;  nar¬ 
cotic. —  Causing  rest  or  inaction. 

— v.  a.  To  lull  to  sleep;  to  subject  to  the  influence  of  an 
opiate. 

O  piatcMl,  a.  Mixed  with  opiates;  under  the  influence 
of  opiates. 

Opif  eroilS,  o.  [Lat.  ops,  help,  fero,  to  bear.]  Bring¬ 
ing  help. 

Opine',  v.  a.  To  think  of  or  about. 

Opin'iat  i  ve,  a.  Stiff  in  a  preconceived  notion,  or  opin¬ 
ion. —  Imagined;  not  proved;  founded  on  mere  opinion 

Opin'iati vely,  adv.  Couceitedly;  in  an  opiniative 
manner. 

Opin'iativeness,  n.  The  state  of  being  opiniative. 

Opinion,  ( o-pin'yun ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat .  opinio,  opinionis, 
from  opt  nor ,  to  suppose,  deem,  believe,  think;  akin  to 
Hind. pindar,  VQV9.pand.ar, opinion  ]  Sentiment;  notion; 
persuasion;  belief;  that  which  is  opined  ;  settled  judg¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  any  point  of  knowledge  or  action 
the  judgment  which  the  mind  forms  of  any  proposition 
statement,  theory,  or  event,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
which  is  supported  by  a  degree  of  evidence  that  renders 
it  probable,  but  does  not  produce  absolute  conclusive¬ 
ness  or  certainty.  —  The  judgment  which  the  mind 
forms  of  persons  or  their  qualities;  particularly,  favor¬ 
able  judgment ;  estimation.  —  Sentence;  judgment;  cen¬ 
sure.  (r.) 

(Law.)  The  formal  decision  of  judgment  given  hv  a 
judge,  arbitrator,  or  other  legal  referee  or  counsellor, 
officially  called  upon  to  consider  and  determine  the 
merits  of  a  case  of  difficulty  or  dispute. 

Opin'ionatc.  Opinionated,  a.  Stiff  in  opinion  ; 
firmly  or  unduly  adhering  to  one’s  own  opinion  ;  obsti¬ 
nate  in  opinion. 

Opi n'ionately,  adv.  Stubbornly;  obstinately. 

Opi n'ionat i ve,  a.  Unduly  attached  to  one’s  own 
opinions;  fond  of  preconceived  notions. 

Opi n'ionati vely,  adv.  With  undue  fondness  for 
one’s  own  opinions  ;  stubbornly. 

Opi  n'ionati  veness,  n.  Obstinacy;  excessive  attach¬ 
ment  to  one’s  own  opinions. 

Opin'ioiied,  a.  Conceited;  attached  to  a  particular 
opinion. 

Opin'ionist,  n.  [Fr.  opinioniste.)  One  fond  of  his 
own  notions. 

Opistliot'onos,  n.  ( Med.)  A  violent  spasm  of  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  hack;  a  convulsion  by  which  the  patient  is  bent 
backwards  like  a  bow,  the  body  resting  on  the  hack  of  the 
head  and  the  heels,  a  perfect  arch  being  formed  beneath. 
One  of  the  spasmodic  contortions  of  tetanus,  or  rigid 
spasm. 

Opium,  (o'pe-um.)  n.  [Gr.  opos,  juice.]  (f?h*m.)  The  in¬ 
spissated  juice  of  a  species  of  poppy  ( P, t paver  snmnif- 
erum ),  originally  a  native  of  the  East,  lmt  now  natural¬ 
ized  throughout  most  of  Europe.  The  best  O.  is  pro¬ 
cured  by  making  longitudinal  incisions  in  the  green 
capsules,  which  contain  a  prodigious  number  of  seeds. 
The  incisions  are  made  during  the  evening,  and  the 
milky  juice  which  exudes  is  allowed  to  remain  for  24 
hours  to  acquire  consistence,  when  it  is  removed,  and 
the  process  repeated.  The  period  of  sowing  this  poppy 
is  in  the  autumn,  when  the  seeds  are  the  only  object, 
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and  at  the  end  of  the  following  July,  or  beginning  of 
August.  The  root  of  the  plant  is  annual,  and  gives  out 
a  stem  from  two  to  four  feet  in  height,  which  is  glau¬ 
cous.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  white  or  light  gray, 
and  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter.  O.  is  the  most 
energetic  of  narcotics,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
all  medicines.  In  procuring  relief  from  pain  at  all  times, 
it  is  invaluable:  it  is  an  efficient  remedy  in  cholera, 
spasmodic  affections,  convulsions,  tetanus,  neuralgia, 
&c.  It  is  most  commonly  used  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
curing  sleep:  but  its  habitual  use  is  attended  with  very 
pernicious  effects.  A  full  dose  is  exhilarating;  but  if 
taken  in  large  quantities,  it  produces  dangerous  jmd 
fatal  results.  Laudanum  is  a  liquid  preparation  of  O. 
made  with  alcohol,  and  its  effects  on  the  human  system 
are  similar  to  those  of  O.  Tlie  principal  countries  in 
which  O.  is  prepared  are  India,  Turkey,  and  Persia. 
Indian  O.  is  of  three  kinds,  of  which  the  chief  are  Patna, 
grown  in  the  provinces  of  Baliar  and  Benares,  the  for¬ 
mer  of  which  is  most  esteemed  ;  the  thiid  kind,  produced 
in  the  province  of  Mahva,  is  still  less  esteemed  than  that 
of  Benares.  The  best-esteemed  O.,  however,  is  that  ob¬ 
tained  from  Turkey.  The  O.  of  commerce  is  in  masses 
of  different  sizes.  It  is  rather  hard,  brown  in  color,  and 
possesses  a  bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous  taste.  Its  odor 
is  characteristic,  and  when  heated  in  the  air  it  kindles, 
but  does  not  burn  readily.  Its  analysis  shows  that  it 
contains  acidulous  meconate  of  morphia,  extractive 
matter,  mucilage,  fecula.  resin,  fixed  oil.  caoutchouc,  a 
vegeto-animal  substance,  debris  of  vegetable  fibres,  occa¬ 
sionally  a  little  sand,  together  witli  a  white  crystalline 
salt  of  O.,  known  as  nicotine. 

Opium  alkaloids.  The  morphine,  codeine,  papaverine, 
narcotine,  thehaine,  narceine,  and  mecovine ,  all  of  which 
form  well-marked  salts  with  the  acids.  O.  also  contains 
ineconic  and  tlubolactic  acids.  These  principles  are  very 
fully  described  in  Miller’s  “  Elements  of  Chemistry,” 
Part  III.,  to  which  the  student  is  referred.  They  are 
extracted  from  opium  by  a  very  simple  process.  They 
exist  in  the  raw  drug  as  difficultly  crystallizable  meco- 
nat<?s.  Chloride  of  calcium  is,  therefore,  added  to  the 
aqueous  solution,  by  which  means  the  more  easily  crys¬ 
tallizable  hydrochlorates  of  the  bases  are  formed  in  the 
liquid,  and  meconate  of  lime  is  precipitated.  From  the 
clear  solution  the  bydrocblorates  of  morphine  and  code¬ 
ine  crystallize  fir>.t.  leaving  the  others  dissolved  in  the 
mother  -liquor.  The  morphine  and  codeine  salts  are 
separated  by  solution  in  water,  to  which  excess  of  am¬ 
monia  is  added.  This  throws  down  the  morphine,  the 
hydrochlorates  of  codeine  and  ammonia  remaining  in 
solution.  Morphine  is  the  only  base  which  demands  an 
extended  notice.  It  is  found  in  opium  in  combination 
with  meconic  acid.  In  the  pure  alkaline  state  it  crys- 
tallizes  in  short  rectangular  prisms,  soluble  in  1,000 
parts  of  cold  and  400  of  boiling  water.  The  solution  has 
an  intensely  bitter  taste,  and  turns  yellow  turmeric- 
paper  to  a  deep  brown.  Boiling  alcohol  dissolves  it  abun¬ 
dantly  ;  but  it  is  insoluble  in  ether.  Morphine  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  sedative,  and  is  much  used  in  medicine,  either  in 
the  form  of  hydrochlorate,  acetate,  sulphate,  or  citrate: 
the  first-named  being  the  most  frequently  used.  The 
other  bases  have  as  yet  received  no  very  extended  use 
either  in  pharmacy  or  manufactures. 

O |>ol>al's am,  n.  [Gr.  opos,  juice,  and  bal  samos,  the 
balsam-tree  ]  The  balm  of  Gilead.  See  Balsamodendron. 

Ojio«ler«Io<\  n.  (Pharmacy.)  A  term  invented  and 
formerly  applied  by  Paracelsus  to  a  plaster  for  all  ex¬ 
ternal  injuries:  but  in  modern  usage  it  signifies  a  lini¬ 
ment  made  by  dissolving  soap  in  alcohol,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  camphor  and  volatile  oils. 

Opor'to,  or  Porto,  an  important  city  and  seaport  of 
Portugal,  on  the  Douro.  2  in  from  its  mouth,  174  m. 
N.E.  of  Lisbon  :  Lat.  41°  8'  N.,  Lon.  8°  37'  W.  Situated 
on  a  steep  declivity  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  the 
appearance  of  O.  from  the  sea  is  picturesque  and  impos¬ 
ing:  but  this  general  and  pleasing  distant  appearance, 
however,  is  materially  altered  on  a  closer  inspection, 
when  the  actual  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty  character 
of  the  streets  and  lanes,  constituting  a  large  part  of  the 
town,  are  investigated  by  a  progress  over  the  city.  O. 
possesses  many  churches  and  convents,  but  no  monu¬ 
ment  worthy  of  a  special  notice.  There  are  4  colleges, 
an  academy  of  navigation  and  commerce,  a  school  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  other  literary  and  scientific 
institutions.  Mannf.  Silk,  cotton,  woollen  and  linen 
fabrics,  ropes,  tobacco,  soap;  also,  ship-building.  The 
harbor  within  the  bar  across  the  mouth  of  the  Douro 
can  only  be  entered  by  large  vessels  at  high  water. 
Owing  to  her  situation.  O.  is  the  emporium  for  a  large 
portion  of  Portugal,  and  has  an  extensive  commerce. 
The  principal  export  is  a  red  wine  called  Port,  produced 
on  the  banks  of  the  Douro.  The  climate  is  generally 
damp  and  foggy;  in  winter  the  cold  is  very  severe,  but 
in  summer  the  winds  from  the  E.,  S..  and  W.  moderate 
the  intensity  of  the  heat.  O.  occupies  the  site  of  the 
aneient  Partus  Cale,  from  which  the  name  Portugal  is 
derived.  It  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  French  in 
1805.  Poo.  87,194. 

Opos  sum,  n.  ( Zobl.)  See  Pidf.lpft idas. 

Opossum  ('reek,  in  Pennsylvania ,  enters  the  Cone- 
wago  Greek  in  Adams  oo. 

Op'peln,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  on  the  Oder.  51  m, 
S.E  of  Breslau.  Mmu  f.  Linen,  leather,  ribbons,  and 
earthenware.  />>/>  10,223. 

Opppiiheim.  (op'pe.n-hime,)  in  New  York ,  a  post- 
township  of  Fulton  co. 

Op'piilan,  n.  [From  Lat.  oppidum .  a  town  ]  An  ap¬ 
pellation  given  to  those  students  of  Eton  College,  Eng¬ 
land.  who  board  in  the  town,  and  not  in  college. 

Op'pirio,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Reggio,  14  m.  N.E. 
of  Reggio  ;  pop.  6,210. 
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Oppo'nencj.  n.  [L.  Lat.  opptmenlia.]  The  opening 
of  an  academical  disputation;  the  proposition  of  objec¬ 
tions  to  a  tenet ;  an  exercise  for  a  degree. 

Oppa'iKuit,  a.  {Lat.  opponens. J  Opposite;  adverse; 
opposing 

— n.  An  adversary;  an  antagonist;  one  who  opposes ;  — 
particularly,  one  who  opposes  in  controversy,  disputa¬ 
tions,  or  argument. 

Opportune',  a.  [Fr.  npportun;  Lat.  opportnnus.] 
Present  at  a  proper  time  ;  convenient;  tit;  suitable. 

Opportunely,  adv.  Seasonably;  at  a  time  favorable 
tor  the  purpose. 

Opportune  ness,  n.  The  condition  or  quality  of 
being  opportune  or  timely. 

Opportunity,  n.  [Fr.  opportunity;  Lat.  opportu - 
mfois.]  Fit  or  convenient  time;  time  or  occasion  favor¬ 
able  for  the  purpose;  suitable  time,  combined  with  other 
favorable  circumstances. 

Oppos  a  Lie,  a.  Capable  of  being  opposed. 

Oppose',  o.  a.  [Fr.  opposer  ;  Lat.  oppono,  oppositus — 
ob ,  and  pono,  to  set,  to  place.]  To  set  or  place  against ; 
to  set  or  place  before, over  against*  or  opposite;  to  place 
in  front  of.  —  To  put  into  antagonism  or  opposition,  with 
a  view  to  counterbalance  or  counteract,  and  thus  to 
place  as  an  obstacle  to  prevent  elfect  intended,  or  to 
effect  unlooked-for  results;  to  act  or  set  against;  — 
with  an  object,  either  direct  or  indirect. —  To  resist, 
either  by  physical  agencv,  by* argument,  or  other 
means ;  to  act  against ;  —  with  a  direct  object.  —  To  act 
against  or  strive  with,  as  a  competitor;  as,  to  oppose  a 
rival  in  love.  —  To  resist  strenuously;  to  check  effect¬ 
ually. 

“  I  am  too  weak  to  oppose  your  cunning." — Shafts. 

— v.  n.  To  act  adversely :  —  with  against,  (r.) —  To  ol>- 
jeet.  or  act  against  controversially,  or  in  disputation. 

Oppos'er,  u.  One  win)  opposes;  an  opponent  in  party, 
in  principle,  in  controversy,  or  in  argument;  one  who 
acts  in  opposition;  one  who  resists;  an  antagonist;  an 
adversary;  an  enemy;  a  rival. 

Op'poslte,  (*n7.)  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat .oppositus.]  Placed  in 
front  :  facing  each  other;  standing  or  situated  in  front. 
—  Adverse  ;  repugnant.  — 

Contrary. 

( Bot.)  Said  of  leaves,  Ac., 
when  placed  over  against 
each  other.  A  stamen  is 
said  to  be  opposite  a  petal 
when  it  stands  before  it,  as 
in  the  flower  of  buckthorn 
(Fig.  1996).  —  Grey. 

— n.  An  adversary ;  an  enemy; 
an  antagonist. — That  which 
is  opposed  or  contrary. 

Oppositely,  adv.  In  front;  in  a  situation  to  face 
each  other.  —  Adversely;  against  each  other. 

Op  posi  teiioss,  n.  State  of  being  opposite  or  contrary. 

Oppositifo'lious,  a.  [Lat.  oppositus  and  folios  us.] 
(Bot.)  Opposite  a  leaf,  as  the  tendrils  of  vitis  and  the 
peduncles  of  phytolacca. 

Opposition,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  opposition  from  oppono .] 
Situation  so  as  to  front  something  else;  a  standing  over 
against;  contrariety.  —  Attempt  to  check,  restrain,  or 
defeat.  —  Obstacle;  resistance;  that  which  opposes. 

( l*ol.)  The  collective  body  of  opponents  of  the  minis¬ 
try  or  administration. 

(Astron.)  The  aspect  of  two  bodies  when  diametrically 
opposite  to  each  other.  Thus,  the  moon,  or  a  planet,  is 
said  to  be  in  opposition  with  the  sun  when  it  passes  the 
meridian  at  midnight. 

Opposi  tionist,  n.  One  who  belongs  to  the  party 
opposing  the  administration. 

Oppos'ttive.  a.  [Fr.  oppositif.]  That  may  or  can  be 
put  in  opposition. 

Oppress',  v.  a.  [Lat.  npprimo ,  oppressus ,  from  ob,  and 
premo ,  to  press.]  To  press  down;  to  depress;  to  load 
or  burden  with  unreasonable  impositions;  to  treat  with 
unjust  severity,  rigor,  or  hardship;  to  overpower;  to 
overburden.  —  To  sit  or  lie  heavy  on  ;  as,  to  oppress  the 
stomach  with  too  much  food. 

Oppression,  n.  [Fr  ;  Lat.  oppression  The  act  of 
oppressing;  the  imposition  of  unreasonable  burdens; 
cruelty;  severity.  —  State  of  being  oppressed  or  over¬ 
burdened  ;  misery. —  Hardship;  calamity.  — Depression ; 
duln«*ss  of  spirits;  lassitude  of  body  ;  a  sense  of  heavi¬ 
ness  or  weight  in  the  breast,  Ac. 

Oppres  sive,  a.  [Fr .  opprsssif]  Unreasonably  bur¬ 
densome;  unjustly  severe. — Tyrannical;  grievous;  oner¬ 
ous, —  Heavy;  overpowering ;  overwhelming. 

Oppres  sively,  a'/p.  In  a  man uer  to  oppress;  with 
unreasonable  severity. 

Oppres'si  veness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  oppressive. 

Oppress  or,  n.  [Lat.]  One  who  imposes  unjust  bur¬ 
dens  on  others;  one  who  harasses  others  with  unjust 
laws  or  unreasonable  severity. 

Oppro  brious,  a.  [Lat.  opprobriosus.]  Reproachful 
and  contemptuous;  scurrilous;  abusive.  —  Blasted  with 
infamy;  despised;  rendered  hateful. 

Oppro'briowsly,  adv.  With  reproach  mingled  with 
contempt ;  scurrilonsly. 

Oppro'briousnoss,  n.  Reproach ful ness  mingled 
with  contempt;  scurrility. 

Oppro  brium,  to.  [Lat.,  from  ob,  and  prohrum.  a 
shameful  or  reproachful  act  ]  Reproach  mingled  with 
contempt  or  disdain  ;  disgrace;  ignominy;  infamy. 

Oppugn,  (op-pun',)  v.  a.  [Sp.  opugndr;  Lat.  oppugno . 
firm  ob,  and  pugnn,  to  fight.]  To  fight  or  contend 
against;  to  attack;  to  oppose;  to  resisr. 

Oppngnancy,  »■  Opposition;  act  of  oppugning. 

Oppiig  uaiit,  n.  An  opponent;  a  person  who  op¬ 
pugns.  (a.) 

— a.  Hostile ;  opposing. 


Opptignn’lion,  w  Resistance;  opposition. 

OppiiK'iirr,  (up-pun’ er,)  n.  One  who  opposes  or  at- 
|  tacks;  that  which  opposes. 

Ops.  (Myth,)  A  name  ot  Cybelr,  7.  r. 

Opsioiifeter,  n.  [Gr.  op, sis,  sight,  and  matron, 
measure. J  ( Optics.)  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  extent  of  the  limits  of  distinct  vision  in  different 
individuals,  and  consequently  lor  determining  the  focal 
lengths  of  lenses  uecessary  to  correct  imperfections  of 
the  eye. 

Op  tsitive,  a.  [Fr.  optatif ;  Lat.  optativus,  from  opto , 
optatus ,  to  wish.]  Expressive  of  a  desire  or  wish. 

— «.  (Gram.)  That  mood  or  lorm  of  the  verb  in  which 
wish  or  desire  is  expressed. 

Op  tatively,  adv.  In  an  optative  manner. 

Op'f  i<%  n.  An  organ  of  sight;  an  eye. 

Op  ti<*«  Op't  a-  [Fr.  optique;  Gr .optilcos.]  Re¬ 

lating  or  pertaining  to  vision  or  sight.  —  Relating  to 
the  science  of  optics. 

Optic  nerves.  (Anat.)  The  nerves  of  vision,  or  the 
second  pair  of  cerebral  nerves,  each  optic  nerve  termi¬ 
nating  in  the  retina  or  camera  of  the  eye,  the  disc  at 
the  hack  of  the  bull  on  which  all  objects  are  reflected. 

Op  tically,  adv.  By  optics  or  sight. 

Optician,  (ojMish'un,)  n.  [Fr.  opticien ]  A  person 
skilled  in  the  science  of  optics.  —  One  who  makes  or 
sells  optical  glasses  and  instruments. 

Op  t  ics,  n.  sing.  [From  Gr.  optomai ,  to  see  ]  That  branch 
of  science  which  treats  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
light;  of  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  in  its  qualities 
or  in  its  course  when  passing  through  bodies  of  different 
kinds  and  shapes,  when  reflected  from  their  surfaces, 
or  when  passing  near  them ;  of  the  structure  of  the 
eye,  and  the  laws  of  vision  ;  and  of  the  construction  of 
those  instruments  in  which  light  is  the  chief  agent. 
(For  an  account  of  the  nature  and  general  properties  of 
light,  see  Light;  and  for  its  physiological  action,  see 
Eye.)  Like  the  early  history  of  all  the  sciences  culti¬ 
vated  by  the  ancients,  that  of  optics  is  veiled  with  ob¬ 
scurity;  it  would  appear,  however,  that  soon  after  the 
art  of  glass-making  was  discovered,  lenses  and  spheres 
of  glass  were  used  as  burning-glasses.  By  referring  to 
the  article  upon  Light,  the  reader  will  observe  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  history  of  this  science,  and  also  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  two  hypotheseson  which  the  propagation  of 
light  is  accounted  for, —  the  hypothesis  of  emission,  anil 
the  hypothesis  of  undulation.  In  this  article  it  is  our 
intention  to  treat  of  optics  principally  as  a  mathemati¬ 
cal  science,  without  regard  to  either  theory,  merely  trac¬ 
ing  by  mathematical  calculation  the  results  of  certain 
experimental  laws.  From  a  bright  object  light  emanates 
in  all  directions,  and  this  light  may  bo  conceived  to  be 
made  up  of  rays.  By  the  term  ray  we  intend  to  express 
the  smallest  quantity  of  light  which  can  proceed  in  any 
direction  ;  and  we  reason  concerning  rays  as  if  they  were 
geometrical  lines.  In  the  same  way  an  object,  in  order 
to  he  a  source  of  light,  must  be  of  finite,  though  it  may 
he  of  very  small  dimensions ;  thus,  a  bright  point,  which 
is  a  source  of  light,  is  considered  as  a  geometrical  point. 
Any  substance  which  allows  the  transmission  of  light 
through  it  is  called  a  medium  ;  and  light  can  proceed 
either  through  a  medium  or  in  vacuum.  A  pencil  of 
rays  is  an  assemblage  of  rays  proceeding  from  a  lumi¬ 
nous  point.  In  form,  pencils  are  considered  conical,  and 
the  axis  of  the  cone  is  called  the  axis  of  the  pencil.  A 
conical  pencil  may  consist  either  of  convergent  or  of 
divergent  rays, —  if  the  rays  are  proceeding  from  some 
source  of  light  towards  a  point,  the  pencil  is  convergent, 
and  divergent  when  the  rays  are  proceeding  from  a 
luminous  point.  If  rays  are  parallel,  the  pencil  is 
neither  convergent  nor  divergent.  The  direction  of  a 
ray  of  light  proceeding  in  a  uniform  medium  or  in  va¬ 
cuum  is  rectilinear;  but  when  it  is  incident  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  medium,  it  is  generally  divided  into  three 
parts.  One  portion  is  reflected  according  to  a  regular 
law,  and  is  called  the  refected  ray ;  another  portion 
enters  the  medium  according  to  a  regular  law,  and 
forms  the  transmitted  nr  refracted  ray  ;  a  third  portion 
is  scattered,  that  is.  reflected  in  all  directions,  without 
any  regular  law.  It  is  the  third  portion  which  renders 
objects  visible.  There  is  also  a  certain  portion  of  light 
besides  the  reflected,  refracted,  and  scattered  portions, 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  medium.  In  the  case  of  pol¬ 
ished  metallic  surfaces,  the  reflected  ray  is  the  only  one 
which  sensibly  exists  ;  and  generally  the  relative  in¬ 
tensities  of  the  reflected  and  refracted  rays  vary  with 
the  circumstance  of  the  incidence,  and  also  with  the 
nature  of  the  medium.  The  angle  which  a  ray  of  light 
falling  upon  a  plane  surface,  makes  with  the  line  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  surface,  or  the  normal ,  is  called  the 
angle  of  incidence.,  and  the  angles  which  the  reflected 
and  the  refracted  rays  respectively  make  with  the  same 
line  are  called  the  angles  of  refection  and  refraction. 
When  a  ray  is  incident  on  a  curved  surface.it  is  reflected 
or  refracted  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  fell  upon  the 
plane  which  touches  the  surface  at  the  point  of  inci¬ 
dence;  and  the  angles  of  ineidence,  reflection,  and  re¬ 
fraction,  are  those  which  the  incident,  reflected,  and  re- 
fracted  ray,  respectively,  makes  with  the  normal  to  this 
plane.  The  following  are  the  laws  of  reflection  : — 
First,  the  incident  and  refected  rays  lie  in  the  same  plane 
with  the  normal  at  the  point  if  incidence,  and  on  opposite 
i  sides  of  it.  Second,  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refec- 
1  tion  art  equal.  And  the  following  are  the  laws  of  refrac- 
1  tion  ; —  First,  the  incident,  and  refracted  rays  lie  in  the 
same  plane  with  the  normal  at  the  point  of  incidence , 
and  on  opposite  sides  of  it.  Second,  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  incidence  bears  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  a 
ratio  depemlent  only  on  the.  nature  of  the  media  between 
ruhich  the  refraction  takes  place,  and  on  the.  nature  of 
the  light.  The  true  law  of  refraction  was  discovered  by 
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Willebrod  Suell,  professor  of  mathematics  at  Leyden, 
in  1613.  The  discovery  was  at  first  erroneously  attri¬ 
buted  to  Descartes.  According  to  the  second  law  of  re¬ 
traction  mentioned  above,  if  we  call  the  angle  of  inci¬ 
dence,  0,  and  that  of  refraction  0',  we  shall  have  sin. 
0  —  w  sin.  0',  where  u  is  a  quantity  independent  of  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  dependent  only  oil  the  nature 
of  the  media  and  light.  Thus  it  will  have  one  value  for 
refraction  from  a  vacuum  into  glass,  and  another  from 
glass  into  water.  Ac. ;  it  will  also  have  one  value  for 
blue  light,  another  for  red,  and  so  on.  The  quantity 
u  is  called  the  refractive  index,  and  is  greater  than  1, 
when  refraction  takes  place  from  vacuum  into  a  medium, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  is  greater  than  1  when  the  refrac¬ 
tion  is  from  a  rarer  to  a  denser  medium,  and  less  than  l 
when  the  opposite  is  the  case.  These  laws  may  he  de¬ 
duced  from  actual  observation  hv  the  following  ex¬ 
periment,  and  may  he  made  susceptible  of  considerable 
accuracy  if  proper  precautions  be  taken.  Take  a  rec¬ 
tangular  card,  and  let  its  opposite  sides  be  bisected  by 
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the  lineR  A  E  B,  C  E  D.  Then  immerse  the  card  per¬ 
pendicularly  in  water  as  far  as  the  line  A  B.  and  place 
it  in  such  a  position  that  a  very  small  beam  of  sunlight, 
admitted  through  an  opening  in  a  shutter  of  a  darken¬ 
ed  room,  may  he  incident  along  the  line  F  E.  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  E.  A  portion  of  this  ray  will  then  be 
observed  to  be  reflected  in  a  direction  such  as  E  G ;  and 
in  measuring  C  F,  C  G,  they  will  be  found  to  be  equal ; 
hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  angles  F  E  G,  0  E  C,  are 
equal ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  F  E.  C  K,  and  G  E,  are  in 
the  same  plane,  as  they  are  all  in  the  plane  of  the  card. 
Again,  the  ray  E  II,  transmitted  through  the  water,  is 
the  refracted  ray,  which  is  also  manifestly  in  the  same 
plane  with  F  E  and  D  E.  If,  also,  the  lines  C  F  and  D 
H  he  measured  from  different  angles  of  incidence,  and 
0  E  and  II  E  computed  from  them,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  ratio  OF  :  E  F  :  :  I)  II  :  Ell,  is  the  same,  what¬ 
ever  ho  the  direction  of  the  ray.  The  ratio  will  not, 
however,  he  the  same  if  another  fluid  be  substituted  for 
water,  or  if  the  color  of  the  light  be  altered.  The  names 
of  prisms  and  lenses  have  been  given  to  those  transparent 
bodies  which  are  most  useful  in  optical  experiments  and 
in  the  construction  of  optical  instruments.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  lenses  will  be  found  described  in  the 
article  upon  Lens.  A  prism  is  a  solid  piece  of  glass 
having  three  plane  surfaces,  which  are  called  its  refract¬ 
ing  faces,  the  light  passing  through  any  two  of  them. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  phenomena 
connected  with  refraction  by  prisms  is  the  total  reflec¬ 
tion  which  takes  place  within  the  transparent  medium. 
The  light  is  far  more  brilliant  than  that  obtained  from 
polished  silver,  which  gives  more  reflected  light  than 
any  other  metal.  The  phenomenon  of  total  reflection 
may  be  seen  by  filling  a  tumbler  with  water  and  hold¬ 
ing  it  above  the  head,  so  as  to  see  the  image  of  a  candle 
reflected  from  the  lower  side  of  its  surface  when  at  rest. 
Diamonds  and  precious  stones,  ami  cut-glass  ornaments, 
are  often  cut  so  as  to  return  to  the  eye  the  light  that 
has  undergone  total  reflection.  Another  remarkable 
effect  produced  by  refraction  of  prisms,  is  the  proof  that 
white  light  is  a  compound  element.  The  constituent 
parts  or  colors,  which  compose  white  light  are  seven  in 
number,  —  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and 
violet.  The  received  doctrine  of  colors  depends  on  the 
different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light.  White  light 
is  decomposed  into  its  seven  component  parts  when  it  is 
allowed  to  pass  through  a  prism.  A  beam  of  parallel 
rays  is  admitted  through  a  small  aperture  in  a  window- 
shutter,  and  suffered  to  fall  on  one  side  of  a  prism, 
through  which  it  passes  under  peculiar  conditions.  It 
does  not  pass  in  its  original  path,  hut  is  refracted  un¬ 
equally  in  its  transit;  and  on  leaving  the  prism  it  di¬ 
verges,  and  casts  upon  a  screen  an  oblong  figure,  called 
the  prismatic  spectrum,  with  curved  extremities,  divid¬ 
ed  into  seven  unequal  breadths,  eacli  breadth  occupied 
by  a  distinct  and  separate  color.  The  order  of  the 
colors,  taking  them  from  the  bottom  of  the  spectrum, 
is  as  we  have  given  it  above,  —  the  red  rays  beine  least 
refrangible  and  the  violet  most  ;  and  the  refractions  of 
the  intermediate  colors  increasing  from  the  red  upwards. 
(See  Spectrum.)  White  light,  is  considered  to  he  com¬ 
posed  of  at  least  three  primary  colors,  —  red,  blue,  and 
yellow;  and  any  one  of  these  is  complementary  to  the 
other  two.  Thus,  when  the  eye  is  strongly  impressed 
with  one  color,  it  becomes,  by  some  physiological  ac¬ 
tion,  pre-eminently  fitted  to  see  and  appreciate  tbecoin- 
plemciit  of  that  color.  For  instance,  if  the  eye  be  fixed 
upon  a  bright  red  wafer  for  some  time,  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  directed  towards  a  sheet  of  plain  white  paper,  a 
spectral  image  of  the  wafei  will  be  seen  of  a  green  color; 
green  being  the  complementary  color  of  red.  Orange  is 
the  complementary  color  of  blue,  and  purple  of  yellow. 

Op'timacy,  n.  The  nobility ;  the  body  of  nobles,  (r.) 
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Op'timate,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  nobility,  (r.) 

— n.  The  principal  person  in  a  city  or  state;  a  person  of 
noble  rank. 

Optime,  ( op'ti-me ,)  n.  [Lat.  nptimus ,  the  best.]  A  term 
applied  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  to  those 
who  hold,  next  after  the  wranglers,  the  highest  rank  as 
mathematical  scholars.  There  are  two  classes,  senior 
optimes  and  junior  op  times.  —  Worcester. 

Opt  i  an  ism.  n.  [Fr.  optimisme ,  from  Lat.  optima,  best, 
snpl.  of  bonus.]  The  opinion  or  doctrine  that  everything 
in  nature  is  ordered  for  the  best,  or  adapted  to  produce 
the  greatest  good. 

Optimist,  n.  One  who  holds  the  opinion  that  all 
things  are  ordered  for  the  best.. 

Optim'ity,  n.  The  state  of  beingbest. 

Option,  (op’shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  optio ,  from  opto ,  to 
wish,  to  desire.]  The  power  of  choosing;  the  right  of 
choice  or  election.  —  The  power  of  wishing;  wish. — 
Election ;  preference. 

( Stock  Exchange.)  A  percentage  given  for  the  option 
of  putting  or  calling,  i.  e.  selling  or  buying  stock  in 
time-bargains  at  a  certain  price. 

Op'tional,  a.  Left  to  one’s  wish  or  choice;  depending 
on  choice  or  preference.  —  Leaving  something  to  choice 

Op'tional ly,  adv.  With  the  privilege  of  choice;  in 
an  optional  manner. 

Optometer,  n.  [Fr.  opticometre.]  (Optics.)  An  in¬ 
strument  for  measuring  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye,  or 
the  distance  at  which  a  minute  object  is  distinctly  seen. 
As  the  distance  varies  in  respect  of  different  individu¬ 
als,  the  instrument  is  applicable  to  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
termining  the  focal  length  of  spectacles  required  for 
myopic  or  presbyopic  eyes. 

Op'uleiice,  n.  [Fr.  ,  Lat.  opulentia ,  from  opulens , 
fruitful.]  Wealth;  riches;  affluence. 

Op'tilency,  n-  The  same  as  Opulence.  (r.) 

Op'nlent.  a.  [Lat.  opulens ,  opulentis ,  rich,  abounding 
in  means.]  Having  a  large  estate  or  property  ;  wealthy; 
affluent;  rich. 

Opulently,  adv.  Richly;  with  abundance  or  splendor. 

Opnntia.  {o-pun'she-a,)  n.  [From  Opuntis  (opis),  a  city 
of  Locri,  near  which  it  flourished.]  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Cactacese.  They  are  shrubby  plants,  with 
articulated  branches,  the  joints  usually  broad  and  flat¬ 
tened,  with  fascicles  of  prickles  regularly  arranged  upon 
the  surface.  O.  vulgaris ,  the  Prickly  Pear,  or  Indian 
Fig  (Fig.  6b),  is  .a  curious  fleshy  plant,  native  in  rocky 
and  sandy  places,  in  America  and  the  S.  of  Europe.  It 
is  often  cultivated,  and  is  formed  by  a  series  of  thick 
fleshy  leaves,  growing  from  the  tip  or  sides  of  each 
other,  and  armed  with  orange-colored  spines.  The  flow¬ 
ers  come  forth  from  the  edge  of  the  joints,  large,  bright 
yellow,  and  succeeded  by  a  smooth,  crimson,  edible 
fruit.  The  fruit  of  O.  tuna  is  of  a  fine  carmine  color, 
and  has  been  employed  as  a  water-color.  O.  cochinel- 
lifera,  the  Cochineal  Fig  or  Nopal  plant  (Fig.  637),  is 
cultivated  in  Mexico  and  other  parts  for  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  cochineal  insect. 

Opus'cle,  Opuscule,  n.  [Lat.  opusculum ,  dim.  of 
opus ,  work.]  A  little  work. 

Op iis'cu  1  il ill,  n.  [Lat.]  An  opuscle;  a  small  work. 

Oquaka,  ( o-kwa'ka ,)  in  Illinois,  a  post  village,  cap.  of 
Henderson  co.,  abt.  132  m.  N.W.  of  Springfield;  pop. 
abt.  1,641. 

Or,  conj.  [A.  S.  othtlie ,  outlier  ;  Ger.  oder  :  Lat.  autf]  A 
disjunctive  particle  that  marks  an  alternative,  and  fre¬ 
quently  corresponds  with  either;  as,  you  may  come 
either  to-morrow  or  the  next  day.  It  also  frequently 
connects  a  series  of  words  or  propositions,  denoting  a 
choice  of  either;  as,  you  may  love  me,  or  hate  me,  or 
treat  me  with  indifference.  —  In  poetry,  or  is  sometimes 
used  for  either. 

“  Or  to  conceal  or  else  to  tell.”  —  Cowley. 

Or  is,  again,  often  employed  to  signify  an  alternative 
of  definitions  or  explications  of  the  same  thing  in  differ¬ 
ent  terms;  as,  a  parallelogram  is  a  right-lined,  quadri¬ 
lateral  figure,  or  a  figure  whose  opposite  sides  are 
parallel,  and  consequently  equal. 

Or.  A  termination  in  Latin  substantives,  denoting  an 
agent,  as  in  actor ,  debtor.  It  is  attached  to  many  words 
of  English  origin,  as  in  assessor.  In  general,  however, 
or  is  annexed  to  Latin  words,  and  er  to  those  of  Eng¬ 
lish  parentage. 

Or,  n.  [Fr. ;  from  Lat.  aurum ,  gold.]  (Her.)  One  of 
the  metals  employed  in  blazoning.  (See  Fig.  1274.) 

Or'acli,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Atriplex. 

Oracle,  ( or'a-kl ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  oraculum ,  from  oro,  to 
speak.]  (Antiq.)  The  answer  given  by  heathen  deities 
to  those  who  consulted  them.  The  name  was  also  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  sacred  place  where  these  answers  were  com¬ 
municated.  The  credit  of  oracles  was  so  great  that  no 
business  of  any  importance  was  undertaken  without 
consulting  some  oracle;  and  their  answers  were  gener¬ 
ally  given  in  dark  and  ambiguous  phrases,  so  that  they 
might  be  interpreted  to  correspond  with  whatever  hap¬ 
pened.  The  responses  were  given  by  the  priest  or 
priestess  of  the  god,  and  they  frequently  consisted  of 
incoherent  words  uttered  in  a  state  of  delirium  or  di¬ 
vine  inspiration.  Sometimes  they  were  given  l>y  signs; 
as  the  movement  of  leaves  or  the  murmuring  of  the 
waters  of  a  fountain.  Responses  were  usually  given  in 
Ionic  hexameters ;  but  on  account  of  the  scandal  lo 
which  their  metrical  defects  occasionally  gave  rise,  they 
were  subsequently  given  in  prose.  Apollo  was  regarded 
as  the  groat  oracular  deity,  Jupiter  being  less  frequently 
consulted.  The  Greeks  had  no  fewer  than  twenty- two 
oracles  for  the  consultation  of  this  deity,  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  being  at  Delphi.  The  most  important  oracles  of 
Jupiter  were  at  Olympia  in  Elis,  and  Dodona  in  Epirus, 
at  both  of  which  he  only  sent  signs  for  men  to  inter¬ 
pret.  In  Italy  there  were  no  oracles  where  the  priests 


spoke  by  inspiration.  The  Romans  had  not  recourse  to 
oracles  so  much  as  the  Greeks.  They  trusted  more  to 
augury  and  the  Sibylline  books.  The  principal  Roman 
oracles  were  those  of  Faun  us,  in  the  grove  of  Albunea, 
and  on  the  Aventine  Hill  where  the  inquirer  received 
his  answer  in  sleep  in  prophetic  visions;  those  of  Kor- 
tuna,  where  the  responses  were  given  by  lot;  and  that 
of  Mars,  which  in  early  times  existed  at  Tiora  Matiene, 
and  at  which  the  revelation  was  given  through  a  wood¬ 
pecker.  By  degrees  these  mysterious  deliverances  lost 
their  hold  upon  the  public  faith.  The  skeptical  few 
had  always  secretly  ridiculed  them  as  the  offspring  of 
subtle,  unscrupulous  priests;  but  the  politicians  looked 
upon  them  with  favor,  as  a  means  of  advancing  their 
interests,  and  not  unfrequently  directed  the  responses. 
Aristophanes  made  them  objects  of  raillery;  Demosthe¬ 
nes  accused  the  Pythia  of  favoring  Philip;  and  Cato  of 
Utica  disdained  to  interrogate  Jupiter  Ammon.  The 
early  Christians  attributed  the  predictions  of  the  oracles 
to  the  agency  of  demons  ;  and  Eusebius  and  others  af¬ 
firmed  that  they  became  silent  at  the  birth  of  Christ; 
the  reason  assigned  being  that  Christ  then  put  an  end 
to  the  power  of  Satan  upon  the  earth.  The  Urim  and 
Thummim,  and  the  Bath  Kol  (literally  daughter  of  the 
voice,  echo)  of  the  Jews,  have  been  supposed  by  some 
critics  to  resemble  the  heathen  oracles. 

Or  acle,  v.  n.  To  utter  oracles. 

Orac'ulnr,  a.  [Lat.  oracularius.]  Uttering  oracles; 
pertaining  to  an  oracle.  —  Resembling  an  oracle.  — Hav¬ 
ing  or  pretending  to  have  the  authority  of  an  oracle; 
positive;  authoritative;  magisterial. — Obscure;  ambig¬ 
uous,  like  the  oracles  of  pagan  deities. 

Orac'ularly,  adv.  In  the  mauuer  of  an  oracle;  au¬ 
thoritatively;  positively. 

O  l  ac  iilarncss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  oracular. 

Orac'ulous,  a.  Uttering  oracles;  resembling  oracles. 
(R.) — Positive;  authoritative;  dogmatical. —  Obscure; 
ambiguous. 

Oral*  iilously,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  an  oracle. 

Orac'ulousiiess,  n.  The  state  of  being  oracular. 

O  ral,  a.  [Fr.  and  Sp. ;  from  Lat.  os ,  oris ,  the  mouth.] 
Pertaining  to  the  mouth  ;  uttered  by  the  mouth,  or  in 
words;  spoken,  not  written  ;  as,  oral  testimony. 

Orally,  adv.  By  mouth;  in  words,  without  writing. 

Oran,  ( o-ran'y )  a  town  of  Algeria,  cap.  of  a  province  of 
same  name,  209  in.  by  rail,  W  S.W.  of  Algiers,  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  called  the  Peak  ot  St.  Croix;  pop.  1876, 
45,640. 

Oran,  in  hid.,  a  vill.  of  Kosciusko  co. 

Oran,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-township  of  Fayette  co. 

Oi  •an,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Onondaga  co.,  abt. 
120  in.  W.  of  Albany. 

Orange,  (or'anj,)  n.  [Fr.]  (Bot.)  See  Citrus. 

— a.  Pertaining  to  an  orange:  of  the  color  of  an  orange. 

Orange,  (Prince  of.)  See  William  III. 

Orange,  (or'anj,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Vaucluse, 
on  the  Meyne,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhone,  5  m.  E.  of  the 
Rhone,  and  12  m.  N.  of  Avignon.  Manuf.  Linen,  serge, 
and  paper.  It  is  noted  for  its  Roman  antiquities,  the 
principal  of  which  are  a  triumphal  arch  and  a  theatre. 
O  was  formerly  the  cap.  of  a  small  principal  city,  which 
gave  the  title  of  Princes  of  Orange  to  the  family  now 
occupying  the  throne  of  Holland.  The  king  of  Hol¬ 
land,  however,  merely  retains  the  title,  the  town  and 
principality  having  been  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  in  1713.  Pop.  10,007. 

Orange,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-township  of  New  Haven 
co. 

Orange,  in  Ilorida, nn  K.  central  co.  of  the  peninsula; 
area ,  abt.  2,700  sq.  m.  Hirers.  St.  John’s  River,  Okla- 
waha,  and  many  smaller  streams.  Surface,  level,  undu¬ 
lating,  and  abounding  in  lakes.  Cap.  Orlando.  Pop. 
(1880)  6.618. 

Orange,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Clark  co. ;  pop.  abt. 

l, 400.  —  A  township  of  Knox  co. 

Orange,  iu  Indiana ,  a  S.  by  W.  co. ;  area,  al»t.  400  sq. 

m.  Rivers.  Patoka  and  Lost  rivers,  and  Salt  Creek. 
Surface ,  level,  or  pleasantly  diversified;  toil ,  fertile. 
Min.  Carboniferous  limestone.  Cap.  Paoli.  Pop.  (1870) 
13,991.  —  A  post- township  of  Fayette  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
1,400.  —  A  township  of  Noble  co.  —  A  township  of  Rush 
co. 

Orange,  in  low*  ,  a  township  of  Black  Hawk  co. ;  pop. 
759.  —  A  post-iownship  of  Clinton  co. ;  pop.  897. —  A 
township  of  Guthrie  co. 

Orange,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Franklin  co.,  abt.  70  m.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

Orange,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-township  of  Ionia  co. ; 
pop.  1,200. 

Orange,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Benton  co.;  abt.  70  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Orange,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area ,  abt.  650 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Neuse,  Eno.  and  Newhope  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  undulating  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Hillsborough. 

Orange,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  township  of  Grafton 
co. 

Orange,  in  New  Jersey,  a  town  of  Essex  co.,  abt.  3  m. 
N.N  W.  of  Newark. 

Orange,  in  New  York,  a  S.E.  co.,  adjoining  New  Jersey  ; 
area,  abt.  770  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Hudson,  Walkill,  arid 
Shawangunk  rivers.  Surface ,  much  diversified,  tin* 
Shawangunk  Mountain  traversing  the  W.  part  of  the 
co. ;  soil,  generally  fertile,  but  better  adapted  to  grazing, 
and  the  produce  of  the  dairies  are  justly  celebrated. 
Min.  Iron,  marble,  limestone,  and  sandstone.  Cap. 
Goshen. —  A  township  of  Schuyler  co. 

Orange,  in  O.,  a  vill.  and  twp.  of  Ashland  co  ,  abt.  90  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Columbus.— A  twp.  of  Carroll  co.— A  vill.  and 
twp.  of  Cuyahoga  co.,  abt  18  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Cleveland.— 
A  township  of  Delaware  co  ,  abt.  14m.  N.  of  Columbus. 
—A  township  of  Hancock  co.— A  twp.  of  Meigs  co.— A 


twp.  of  Shelby  co. ;  in  Penn.,  a  twp.  of  Columbia  co. ;  a 
p.-vill.  of  Luzerne  co.,  abt.  11  m.  N.  of  Wilkesbarre;  iu 
Texas,  an  E.S  E.  co.,  adjoining  Louisiana;  area,  abt.  300 
sq.m.  Rivers.  Sabine  and  Neelies  rivers.  Sabine  Lake 
washes  the  S.  extremity  of  the  co.  Surface,  mostly  level ; 
sod,  fertile.  Its  capital,  Orange,  is  abt.  85  in.  N.E.  of 
Galveston;  in  17.,  an  E.  co.,  adjoining  New  Hampshire; 
area,  abt.  640  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Connecticut  River,  and 
First,  Second,  and  Third  Branches  of  White  River. 
Surface,  much  diversified,  and  in  the  N.W.  mountainous. 
Min.  Iron,  slate,  granite, and  sono*  lead.  Cap.  Chelsea. — 
A  p.-twp.  of  the  above  co. ;  in  Va.,  a  N.E.  central  co. ; 
area,  abt.  230  sq.  m  Rivers.  Rap i dan  and  North  Anna 
rivers.  Surface,  hilly  ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron,  lime¬ 
stone,  and  some  gold.  —  Its  cap.,  Orange-Court  House, 
is  abt.  104  m.  N.N.W.  of  Richmond;  in  Wis.,  a  p.-vill. 
and  twp.  of  Jeneau  co.,  abt. 57  m.E.  of  La  Crosse. 

Orange,  or  Gariep,  a  river  of  S.  Africa,  rising  near 
Lat.  29°  S..  Lon  30°  E.,  and  after  a  N.W.  course  of  about 
1,000  m.,  falling  into  the  Atlantic,  Lat.  28°  30'  S.,  Lon. 
1 6°  30'  E. 

Orange  Free  Stale,  a  republic  of  So.  Africa,  bound 
N.  and  W.  by  Yaal  river,  E.  by  BassutoTer.,  S.  by  Orange 
River.  Area,  abt.  42,357  sq.  m.  Surface,  chiefly  high 
table  land,  well  watered,  affording  excellent  grazing. 
Min.  Iron,  coal,  gold,  and  diamonds.  Climate.  Salubri¬ 
ous.  Cap.  Bloemfontein.  Pop.  abt.  1,200.  Govt.,  a 
President,  serving  5  years,  and  an  assembly  (  Volksraad), 
elected  by  popular  vote.  The  independence  of  the 
country  dates  from  Feb.  23,  1854.  Finances.  Receipts, 
1875,  $.515,000;  expenditures,  $475,000.  Pop.  (1875), 
whites  about  45,01)0  ;  natives  about  20,000. 

Orangenile,  (or-enj-dd',)  n.  A  beverage  made  of 
orange-juice,  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  lemonade. 

O  rangeat,  ( or-un-zhat ',)  n.  [Fr.J  Candied  orange-peel. 
—  Orangeade. 

Or'aiigeburg,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Mason 
co.,  abt.  8  m.  S.E.  of  Maysville. 

Orangeburg,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Marion  co., 
abt.  80  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Jackson. 

Ora  n  go  burg*,  in  N  Carolina,  a  S.  central  dist. ;  area, 
about  1,438  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Congaree,  North  and  South 
Edisto,  and  Santee  rivers.  Surface,  moderately  diver¬ 
sified;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Large  quantities  of  lum¬ 
ber  and  terpentine  are  procured  annually  from  the  pine 
forests.  Cap.  Orangeburg  Court-House.  Pop,  in  18t>7, 
26,842.  Its  cup..  Orange  Court-House,  is  abt.  44  m.  S. 
by  E.  of  Columbia. 

O'rang -ou'tang,  O'rang -  u'tang,  n.  (Zoffl.) 
A  monkey  belonging  to  the  Simiadse,  and  the  only  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  genus  Simia.  This  animal,  Simia  satyrns 
(Fig.  1998),  is  about  five  feet  high,  and  is  covered  with 
coarse,  red  hair.  Its  facial  angle  is  30°;  the  face  is 
bluish,  and  the  hind  thumbs  are  very  short  compared 
with  the  toes  In  Borneo,  its  native  name  is  Mias,  and 


Fig.  1998  — orang-outang, 


( Simia  *atvrn*.) 

it  is  abundant  in  the  S.  and  W.  districts,  in  low  swampy 
grounds.  In  his  march  through  the  virgin  forest  the 
niia8  may  be  seen  walking  deliberately  along  the 
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branches  in  an  erect  attitude.  Choosing  a  place  where 
the  branches  of  an  adjacent  tree  intermingle,  he  seizes 
the  smaller  twigs,  pulls  them  towards  him,  grasps  them 
together  with  those  of  the  tree  he  is  on,  and  having  so 
formed  a  kind  of  bridge,  swings  himself  forward,  and 
seizing  hold  of  a  thick  branch  with  his  long  arms,  is  in 
an  instant  walking  along  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree. 
He  never  jumps,  or  even  appears  to  hurry  himself,  and 
nevertheless  moves  as  quickly  as  a  man  can  run  along 
the  ground  beneath.  These  animals  sleep  on  trees,  in 
a  kind  of  nest  they  make  on  leafy  branches  weaVed  to¬ 
gether,  hut  seldom  use  the  same  nest  more  than  once 
or  twice.  They  do  not  appear  to  live  in  society,  though 
a  male  and  female  may  occasionally  be  seen,  accom¬ 
panied  by  half-grown  young  ones.  They  live  exclusively 
on  fruits,  of  which  some,  that  they  seem  fond  of,  are  in¬ 
tensely  hitter. 

Or  an^re- leaf,  (Oil  of,)  n.  See  Citrus. 

Or  a  lineman,  n. ;  pi.  Orangemen.  (Hist.)  One  of  a 
society  instituted  in  Ireland,  in  1795,  to  uphold  the  as¬ 
cendency  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  for  the  discour¬ 
agement  of  Catholicism.  It  was  dissolved  in  1835  at  the 
instance  of  the  House  of  Commons,  hut  was  revived  in 
1845,  and  is  still  extensively  diffused  throughout  the 
British  Islands  and  Canada.  It  has  office-bearers,  a  se¬ 
cret  organization,  distinctive  colors  (blue  and  orange), 
and  occasional  processions,  which,  in  August,  1870,  led, 
in  Londonderry,  to  a  bloody  conflict,  in  which  several 
persons  were  killed  and  wounded. 

Or  ange-runt,  n.  (Bot,.)  See  Hydrastis. 

Or  angery,  n.  [Fr.  orangerie.]  A  kind  of  gallery,  in 
a  garden  or  parterre,  f* *r  preserving  orange-trees  during 
the  winter  season.  An  O.  is  distinguished  from  a  con¬ 
servatory  by  its  having  an  opaque  roof,  while  that  of 
the  latter  is  glazed.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a  planta¬ 
tion  of  orange-trees. 

Oi'  an^edawny,  a.  OF  a  color  resembling  an  orange ; 
of  a  color  between  yellow  ami  brown. 

— n  A  color  resembling  that  of  an  orange. 

Or'anis**e-wif©*  n.  A  woman  who  sells  oranges. 

Or  anvre  Springy,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of 
Orange  co.,  abt.  104  m.  N.N.VV.  of  Richmond. 

Or'aiiifotowii,  or  Orange,  in  New  York ,  a  township 
of  Rockland  co. 

Orangeville,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Orange 
co.,  abt.  8  m.  N.W.  of  Paoli. 

Orangeville.iu  Michigan,  a  township  of  Barry  co.; 
pop.  abt.  500. 

Orangeville,  in  New  York ,  a  post-township  of  Wy¬ 
oming  co. 

Orangeville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Trumbull  co., 
abt.  7  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Cleveland. 

Oranvrevil le,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  co.,  abt.  80  m.  N.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Oration,  n.  [Lat.  oratio ,  from  oro ,  oratus,  to  speak.] 
A  speech  or  discourse  composed  according  to  the  rules 
of  oratory,  and  spoken  in  public;  a  discourse  pro¬ 
nounced  on  a  special  occasion  ;  an  harangue. 

Or  ator,  n.  [Lat.]  A  public  speaker;  a  person  who 
pronounces  a  discourse  publicly  on  some  special  occa¬ 
sion,  as  on  the  celebration  of  some  memorable  event; 
an  eloquent  public  speaker. 

Law.)  The  party  who  files  a  bill  in  chancery. 

Eng.  Universities.)  The  principal,  and  in  many  cases 
the  only  ostensible,  agent  for  the  university  in  all  those 
matters  of  form  which  are  merely  external. 

Orato  rial,  a.  Oratorical ;  pertainiug  or  belonging  to 
oratory,  or  to  an  orator. 

Orato'rially,  adv.  In  an  oratorial  manner. 

Orato'riaua,  or  Congregation  of  the  Oratory.  ( Eccl . 
Hist.)  A  society  for  the  exercise  of  devotion  with  re- 
ligiousstudy,  was  founded  in  Italy  by  St.  PhilipNeri(July 
21,  1515-May  26,  1595)  in  1550,  and  cal  let!  the  Order  of 
the  Holy  Trinity.  It  received  the  public  approval  of 
Gregory  XIII.  in  1577.  It  took  the  name  of  the  Congre¬ 
gation  of  the  Priests  of  the  Oratory  of  Jesus,  and  the 
rule  framed  by  the  Fathers  was  approved  b}'  Paul  V., 
Feb.  21,  1012.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  clmpel  or 
oratory  built  by  Neri  at  Florence.  The  French  society 
of  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  of  the  Holy  Jesus  was  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Peter  de  Berulle  in  1613.  Dr.  Newman  intro¬ 
duced  the  Congregation  into  England  in  1847. 

Orator'ical,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  orator  or  to  oratory; 
rhetorical;  becoming  an  orator. 

Orator'ically.  adv.  In  a  rhetorical  manner. 

Orato'rio.  n.  [I tab]  (Mas.)  A  kind  of  musical  drama, 
consisting  of  airs,  recitatives,  duets,  trios,  choruses,  Ac. 
The  text  is  usually  derived  from  some  Scriptural  sub¬ 
ject;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  “Messiah,”  of  the 
H  Creation,”  and  of  “  Elijah.”  The  origin  of  the  oratorio 
is  somewhat  obscure.  The  most  probable  account  is 
that  which  attributes  its  invention  to  St.  Philip  Neri, 
who,  in  1540,  organized,  at  the  new  chapel  at  Rome, 
certain  musical  performances,  consisting  of  poems  on 
sacred  subjects,  sung  by  first-rate  singers,  accompanied 
by  the  best  instrumentalists,  for  the  purpose  of  attract¬ 
ing  large  congregations,  and  of  creating  a  zeal  for  re¬ 
ligion.  Though  a  somewhat  profane  method  of  effecting 
so  sacred  a  purpose,  it  was  entirely  successful,  and  these 
performances,  which  at  first  were  only  poems  in  four 
parts,  were,  in  less  than  half  a  century  after  the  death 
of  Neri,  in  1593,  developed  into  those  splendid  compo¬ 
sitions  called  by  moderns  oratorios.  Italy,  although  the 
birth-place  of  the  oratorio,  has  produced  very  few  of  any 
note.  The  Germans,  on  the  contrary,  excel  in  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  composition  ;  as  a  proof  of  tiiis,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  mention  the  names  of  S.  Bach,  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  and,  greatest  of  all,  Handel. 

— An  oratory;  a  place  of  worship. 

Orato'riously,  adv.  In  an  oratorious  manner. 

Or  atory,  n.  [Fr.  oratoire;  Sp.  and  It.  oratorio  ;  Lat. 


oratnria,  from  orator^  an  orator.]  (Eccl.  Arch.)  The 
name  given  by  Christians  to  certain  places  of  religious 
worship.  In  earlyCbristian  writers,  the  term  is  fre¬ 
quently  applied  to  churches  in  general;  hut  afterwards 
it  came  to  lie  confined  to  private  chapels,  or  places  of 
worship  set  up  for  the  convenience  of  private  families, 
yet  still  depending  on  the  parochial  churches,  and  dif¬ 
fering  from  them  in  being  strictly  only  places  of  prayer, 
and  not  for  celebrating  the  communion. 

(Rhetoric.)  The  art  of  speaking  well,  or  of  speaking 
according  to  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  in  order  to  persuade  ; 
exercise  of  eloquence;  rhetoric.  See  Rhetoric. 

Or'atress,  Or'atrix,  n.  A  female  orator. 

Oravic  za,  a  town  of  the  S  E.  of  Hungary,  county  of 
Krasso,  53  m.  S.S.K.  of  Temesvar;  pop.  6,00U. 

Orb.  n.  [Fr.  or  he ;  Lat.  or  his.]  A  hollow  or  solid  body 
of  around  form  ;  a  sphere;  a  globe.  —  One  of  the  celes¬ 
tial  spheres. —  The  eye,  as  luminous  and  spherical.  —  An 
orbit;  a  circle  described  by  the  revolution  of  a  celestial 
body.  —  A  period;  revolution  of  time.  —  A  wheel;  any 
rolling  body. 

— v.  a.  To  surround  ;  to  encircle;  to  form  into  a  circle  or 
sphere. 

Orb,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  on 
the  Orb,  42  in.  N.W. of  Wurzburg.  Manuf.  Paper;  and 
it  has  salt  mines  and  mineral  springs.  Pop.  4,60i>. 

Orb.  or  Orbe,  a  river  of  France,  dept,  of  llerault,  rising 
near  Roumieres,  and,  after  a  S.  course  of  60  in  ,  flowiug 
into  the  Mediterranean,  7  in.  below  the  Canal  du  Midi. 

Orbey,  ( or-ha ',)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Haut-Khiii, 
14  in.  W.N.W.  of  Colmar.  Manuf.  Cotton,  glass,  and 
earthenware.  Pop.  5,600. 

Orbed,  ( orbd .)  a.  Formed  into  a  circle  or  round  shape; 
round;  circular. 

Or'bie.  Or  Ideal,  a.  Spherical. 

Orbicular.  a.  [Fr.  orbiculaire ;  L.  Lat.  orbicularis, 
from  orbiculus ,  a  small  disc.J  Circular;  spherical; 
globe-shaped. 

Orbic  ularly,  adv.  In  a  circular  manner  or  form; 
spherically. 

Orbic'ularnesft,  n.  The  state  of  being  orbicular. 

Orbic'ulate,  n.  A  figure  whose  horizontal  section  is 
circular,  and  vertical  section  oval. —  Worcester. 

Orbic'ulate,  Orbic'ulated,  a.  Made  or  being  in 
the  form  of  an  orb;  rounded;  circular. 

(Bnt.)  Circular,  or  nearly  circular,  as  the  leaves  of 
Fyrola. 

Orbic  ulus,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  thick,  solid  mass  covering 
over  the  ovarium  and  adhering  to  the  stamens.  Lindley. 

Orbiso'nia,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post- village  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  co.,  abt.  81  m.  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Or  bit,  n.  [Lat.  orbita,  from  orbis ,  a  sphere;  Fr.  orhiteM 
( Astron .)  The  path  which  any  celestial  body  describes 
by  its  proper  motion.  The  O.  of  all  the  planets  and  satel¬ 
lites  are  ellipses;  and  recent  discoveries  seem  to  show 
that  the  orbits  of  double  stars,  which  revolve  about  each 
other,  are  curves  of  the  same  kind.  Some  comets  have 
been  supposed  to  move  in  parabolic  or  hyperbolic  orbits. 

(Anat.)  The  bony  cavity  in  which  the  eyeball  is  im¬ 
bedded.  Each  O.  in  man  is  formed  by  seven  bones  — 
the  frontal,  maxillary,  jugal,  lachrymal,  ethmoid,  pala¬ 
tine,  and  sphenoid.  The  number  of  orbital  bones,  and 
the  portion  and  degree  of  circumscription  of  the  O.,  vary 
much  in  lower  vertebrates. 

(Zoiil.)  In  Oustacea,  that  portion  of  the  carapace  in 
crabs  and  lobsters  (De.capoda)  to  which  the  eye  is  at¬ 
tached,  and  the  groove  into  which  the  eye  and  its 
peduncle  are  retracted. — In  Ornithology,  this  term  is 
applied  to  the  skin  which  surrounds  the  eye;  this  is 
generally  bare  of  feathers,  for  the  facility  of  its  move¬ 
ments,  but  especially  so  in  the  parrot  tribe  and  the  heron. 

Or'bital,  Orbitar,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  orbit,  or  to 
the  orbit  of  the  eye. 

Ore,  Or'ea.  n.  [Lat.  orca .]  (Zool.)  A  name  of  the 
Grampus.  See  Delphinine. 

Orcsules,  (or' ka-de.cz.)  ( Anc .  Grog.)  Ancient  writers 
represent  this  group,  at  the  extreme  N.  of  Britannia,  to 
consist  of  between  30  and  40  small  islands,  supposed  to 
he  the  modern  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  7.  v. 

Orca  dian,  a.  (Geog.)  Belonging,  or  pertaining  to  the 
Orkney  Islands. 

Orcagna,  Andrea,  (or-kan'yd.)  a  corruption  of  L’arcag- 
NOLa.  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  early  Italian  painters, 
combined  in  his  works  the  severity  and  grandeur  of 
Giotto,  with  the  softness  and  tenderness  of  Simone  and 
the  Lorenzetti.  He  was  great  also  as  a  sculptor  and 
architect.  Few  of  his  frescoes  have  escaped  the  ravages 
of  time  and  the  restorer,  so  that  they  have  now  little 
attraction  except  for  art-students.  Ilis  greatest  works 
were,  the  frescoes  in  the  choir  of  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
hopelessly  damaged  soon  after  their  completion ;  frescoes 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  Paradise  and  Hell  in  the  Strozzi 
chapel ;  altar-piece  in  the  same  chapel,  executed  in  1357 ; 
and  as  sculptor  ami  architect,  the  Tabernacle  of  the 
church  of  Or  San  Micheli,  completed  in  1359.  O.  exe¬ 
cuted  a  mosaic  for  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  The  great  frescoes  of  The.THumph  o  f  Death, 
The  Last  Judgment ,  and  Hell,  in  the  Campo  Santo  of 
Pisa,  are  attributed  to  him  by  Vasari,  whose  assertion 
is  stoutly  controverted  on  internal  evidence  by  recent 
critics.  D.  at  Florence,  in  or  before  1376 

Or'clial,  n.  ( Chem .)  The  same  as  Archil,  7.  v. 

Orchard.  n.  [A.  S.  nrtgeurd.]  An  inclosure  or  assem¬ 
blage  of  fruit- trees,  especially  of  apple  -  trees,  peach- 
trees,  Ac. 

Orcharding*,  n.  The  cultivation  or  care  of  orchards. 

Or'cliard  Or  ass,  n  (Bot.)  See  Dvctylis. 

Orcliella,  (or-cheeU ya,)  an  island  of  Venezuela,  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  abt  80  m.  N.W.  of  Tortuga;  Lat.  11° 
50'  N.,  Lon  66°  14'  W.  It  lias  an  area  of  abt.  15  sq.  m., 
with  a  low  surface  and  arid  soil. 
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Orcbol'la*weo<l,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  lichen,  gen. 

Rocce.lla.  See  Archil. 

O  r  1*  It es t  rn .  O  r  <*  1 1  cs  t  e r ,  ( or'kes-tra ,)  n .  [G  r .  orchestra , 
from  orchtomai,  to  daiice.j  '1  hat  part  of  a  theatre  between 
the  stage  and  the  audieuce,  where,  among  the  Greeks, 
the  chorus  danced.  —  In  modern  theatres,  that  part  of 
the  building  appropriated  to  the  musicians.  —  The  body 
of  performers  in  the  orchestra,  or  the  collective  mass  of 
instruments  employed. 

Orclics t  ml,  (or'kesdraL,)  a.  Pertaining  to  an  orches¬ 
tra;  suitable  for,  or  performed  by,  ail  orchestra. 

Orchestration,  n.  ( Mus .)  Same  as  Instrumenta¬ 
tion,  7.  v. 

Orclii«!a'cca\  n.  [From  Lat.  orchis.]  (Bot.)  The 
Orchid  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Orchidales. 
Diag.  Irregular 
g  y  n  a  n  d  r  o  u  s 
flowers  and  pa¬ 
rietal  placenta.— 

They  are  herba¬ 
ceous  plants  or 
shrubs,  always 
perennial,  occur¬ 
ring  all  over  the 
world,  except  in 
the  very  coldest 
regions,  or  those 
where  everlast¬ 
ing  dryness 
reigns.  The  O. 
are  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  the  pecu¬ 
liar  form  which 
one  piece  of  the 
perianth 
lum,  or  lip) 
siinies  in  man 
cases,  so  as  t( 
cause  the  flower 
to  resemble  some 
insect,  reptile,  or 
bird;  by  its  pol¬ 
len  cohering  in 
grains  or  waxy 
masses;  and  by 
its  1- celled  in¬ 
ferior  ovary.  The 
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beauty,  and  fragrance  of  their  flowers  ;  and  new  species 
or  varieties  are  highly  prized  by  horticulturists.  Va¬ 
nilla  (Fig.  1211)  is  the  most  important  commercial  pro¬ 
duct  of  tiiis  order,  which  includes  394  genera  and  about 
3,000  species. 

Orchida  ceous.  Orchid  eo us,  a.  (Bot  )  Belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  Orcliidacex. 

Orchidales,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants, 
class  Endogens.  Diag.  1  to  3  stamens,  and  seeds  without 
albumen.  The-  alliance  is  divided  into  3  orders,  viz.: 
Burmanniacf.^.  Orchidace.e,  and  A postasiaoejE,  7.  v. 

Or'chil,  Or  cliilla.  w.  The  same  as  Archil,  7.  v. 

Orchis,  (or'kis. )  71.  ( Bot.)  The  typical  gen.  of  the  ord. 
Orchidurese.  The  roots  of  several  species,  as  those  of 
O.  mascula  and  O.  morio  (Fig.  1999).  when  dried,  form 
the  European  or  indigenous  salep.  That  prepared  from 
the  flrst- named  species  is  said  to  be  the  best.  Salep 
contains  the  principle  called  bassorin,  and  a  litt  le  starch  ; 
it  possesses  similar  properties  to  those  of  starchy  and 
mucilaginous  substances  generally.  O.  spectabilis,  the 
Showy  orchis,  is  a  pretty  little  plant  found  in  shady 
woods  and  among  rocks. 

Or'ciiic,  71.  [Fr.J  (Chem.)  A  white  crystalline  sub¬ 
stance  found  in  the  lichens  used  for  the  preparation  of 
archil  and  litmus.  It  crystallizes  in  6-sided  prisms, 
which  are  very  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol.  Ex¬ 
posed  to  air  and  light,  orcine  turns  red.  Form.  C^HgO^ 

Ordain',  v.  a.  [It.  and  Lat.  ord  ware,  to  set  in  order, 
from  oi'do.]  To  dispose;  to  arrange;  to  regulate;  to 
establish  in  a  particular  office  or  order;  —  hence,  to  in¬ 
vest  with  a  ministerial  function  or  sacerdotal  power.  — 
To  appoint  or  decree;  to  establish;  to  institute.  —  To 
constitute;  to  set  apart  for  an  office. 

Ordain'able.  a.  Capable  of  being  ordained  or  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Ordain'er,  n.  One  who  ordains,  appoints,  or  invests 
with  sacerdotal  powers. 

Ordain'ing,  a.  Investing  with  sacerdotal  functions; 
establishing ;  appointing. 

Ordain'ment,  n.  Act  of  ordaining,  (r.) 

Ordeal  ,  n.  [A.S.  oi'dael,  from  or,  great,  and  dele,  judg¬ 
ment.]  A  manner  of  trial  practised  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
being  founded  upon  the  belief  of  an  actual  interposition 
of  God  to  free  the  innocent  and  condemn  the  guilty. 
Hence  it  received  the  name  of  Judicium  Dei  (God’s 
judgment).  Perhaps  the  earliest  trace  of  this  practice 
is  to  he  found  in  the  “waters  of  jealousy,”  mentioned 
in  the  hook  of  Numbers  (ch.  v.),  which  the  Hebrew  wo¬ 
men  suspected  of  incontinency  were  required  to  drink 
as  a  test  of  their  innocence.  It  appears  to  have  been 
practised  also  by  the  ancient  Greeks  ;  for  in  the  Ant  1- 
gnne  of  Sophocles,  a  person  suspected  byCreon  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor,  declares  himself  ready  to  “  handle  hot  iron  and 
to  walk  over  fire;”  and  Grotius  gives  many  instances 
of  water-ordeal  in  Bithynia,  Sardinia,  and  other  places. 
The  ordeals  common  in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  were 
of  two  kinds,  viz.,  fire  and  water;  the  former  being 
chiefly  confined  to  persons  of  high  rank,  the  latter  to 
the  common  people.  Fire-ordeal  was  performed  either 
by  taking  up  in  the  hand  unhurt  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron, 
or  else  by  walking  barefooted  and  blindfolded  over  uine 
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red  hot  ploughshares  laid  lengthwise  at  unequal  dis¬ 
tances.  If  the  party  escaped  unhurt,  he  was  adjudged  in¬ 
nocent  ;  but  if  not,  as  without  collusion  was  usually  the 
case,  he  was  condemned  as  guilty.  The  water-ordeal 
was  performed  either  by  plunging  the  bare  arm  up  to 
the  elbow  in  boiling  water,  and  escaping  unhurt  there¬ 
by,  or  by  casting  the  person  suspected  into  a  river  or 
pond  of  cold  water;  and,  if  he  floated  without  swim¬ 
ming,  it  was  evidence  of  his  guilt;  but  if  he  sunk,  he 
was  acquitted.  The  judicial  combat  or  duel  was  a  very 
common  mode  of  appealing  to  heaven,  in  Germany,  in 
early  times..  The  carsued ,  or  cousecrated  bread  and 
cheese  ( panis  orde.ace.us ),  was  the  ordeal  to  which  the 
clergy  commonly  appealed  when  accused  of  any  crimes. 
If  the  culprit  swallowed  the  bread  and  cheese  freely,  he 
was  declared  innocent;  but  if  it  stuck  in  his  throat,  he 
was  pronounced  guilty.  A  decree  of  the  fourth  Lateran 
council  (1215)  was  issued,  declaring  against  uny  trial  by 
ordeal,  as  being  the  work  of  the  devil. 

— Severe  trial ;  elaborate  scrutiny. 

Ordeal';  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to  the  trial  by  ordeal. 

Or  der,  n.  [Fr.  nrdre ;  Lat  ordo,  a  regular  series.]  Reg¬ 
ular  disposition,  or  methodical  arrangement,  or  estab¬ 
lished  sequence  or  succession;  as  of  material  things, 
like  the  accounts  in  a  ledger;  of  intellectual  abstrac¬ 
tions,  like  the  heads  of  a  sermon;  of  periods  of  time,  or 
events,  or  the  like. 

“ Order  is  Heaven's  first  law.” — Pope. 

— Proper  state  or  condition ;  normal  or  befitting  state ; 
becoming  appearance;  as,  we  found  everything  in  order. 
—  Established  method  or  rule  of  proceeding;  settled 
mode  of  operation;  fixed  manner  of  usage:  custom; 
fashion. — Regular  government,  authority,  or  discipline; 
favorable  condition  resulting  from  conformity  with  es¬ 
tablished  law;  public  tranquillity;  general  quietude; 
as,  to  preserve  order. —  Authoritative  direction;  pre¬ 
cept;  mandate;  injunction;  special  rule;  as,  a  judicial 
order ,  he  issued  strict  orders  not  to  be  disturbed. — That 
which  prescribes  a  stated  course  of  regulation,  rule  of 
government,  or  method  of  procedure;  adherence  to  the 
point  iu  discussion;  according  to  established  rules  in 
debate ;  regularity ;  as,  the  standing  orders  of  A  legis¬ 
lative  body. — Necessary  provision  or  care  ;  preparatory 
measures. 

“  I  take  order  for  my  own  affairs.”—  Shake. 

— A  commission  to  effect,  purchases  or  furnish  goods  or 
wares;  a  written  command  to  pay  money;  a  free  pass, 
as  to  a  place  of  public  entertainment;  as,  a  money- 
order ,  an  order  for  groceries,  an  order  to  the  pit  of  a  the¬ 
atre. — A  regular  row  or  series ;  a  rank  ;  a  grade;  partic¬ 
ularly,  a  rank  or  class  in  the  community  ;  a  division  of 
persons  occupying  the  same  social  status;  —  hence,  a 
privileged  grade  of  men  ;  as,  the  higher  orders  of  society. 

(Her.  and  Eccl.)  The  word  order  is  applied  to  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  conventual  communities  comprehended  under 
one  rule,  or  to  the  societies,  half  military,  half  religions, 
out  of  which  the  institution  of  knighthood  sprang.  Re¬ 
ligious  orders  are  generally  classified  as  monastic ,  mili¬ 
tary ,  and  mendicant. — See  Knighthood,  and  Monaciiism. 

(Eccl.)  An  ordinal. 

(Arch.)  A  system  or  assemblage  of  parts  subject  to 
certain  uniform  established  proportions,  regulated  by 
the  office  which  each  part  has  to  perform.  There  are  5 
classical  orders,  distinguished  by  the  base,  capital,  and 
entablature  of  their  columns,  —  viz.,  the  Tuscan,  the 
Doric ,  the  Ionic ,  the  Corinthian ,  and  the  Composite. 
See  Architecture  and  Column. 

(ZoOl.)  The  subdivision  of  a  class,  characterized  by  a 
complication  of  the  general  plan  of  structure.  Orders 
are  further  divided  into  families ,  and  the  families  iuto 
genera ,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  species. 

(Bot.)  A  division  of  an  alliance,  synonymous  with 
family,  and  comprising  those  genera  which,  though 
varying  in  some  respects  from  each  other,  have  the  es¬ 
sential  characters  alike.  Thus  Mustards,  Turnips,  Rad¬ 
ishes,  and  Cabbages,  all  belong  to  different  genera,  but 
they  all  agree  in  their  geueral  structure,  and  are  hence 
included  in  the  order  Brassicacese.  The  orders  are  the 
most  important  of  all  associations  in  botany,  and  on 
their  accuracy  and  distinctness  botanists  have  bestowed 
the  highest  degree  of  attention.  The  number  of  orders 
in  the  system  of  Lindley  is  303. 

(Math.)  A  term  frequently  used  synonymously  with 
degree.  Thus  the  order  of  a  curve  or  surface  is  the  same 
as  the  degree  of  its  equation. 

— pi.  (Eccl.)  See  Orders,  (Holy.) 

(Mil.)  A  general  order  is  the  command  or  bulletin 
which  a  commanding  officer  issues  to  the  forces  of  his 
command.  —  An  order  of  battle  is  the  plan  or  disposi¬ 
tion  of  troops  preparatory  to  the  strategic  manoeuvres 
incidental  to  a  general  engagement. 

(Pal.)  In  legislative  bodies,  one  method  of  supersed¬ 
ing  a  question  already  proposed  to  the  House  is  by  mov¬ 
ing  “  for  the  order  of  the  day  to  be  read.”  This  motion, 
to  entitle  it  to  precedence,  must  be  for  the  order  gener¬ 
ally,  and  not  for  any  particular  order;  and,  if  this  is 
carried,  the  orders  must  be  read  and  proceeded  on  in  the 
course  in  which  they  stand.  Rut  it  can  be  in  its  turn 
superseded  by  a  motion  “  to  adjourn.” 

Or'ilcr,  v.  a.  To  set  or  place  in  order ;  to  methodize  ;  to 
reduce  to  systematic  rules;  to  adjust,  with  reference  to 
a  definite  result.  —  To  subject  to  system  or  method  in 
management  or  execution  ;  to  conduct ;  to  dispose  ;  to 
regulate.  —  To  command;  to  direct;  to  give  an  order 
to;  us,  be  was  ordered  off  about  his  business.  —  To  or¬ 
dain  ;  to  admit  to  holy  orders  ;  to  receive  into  the  fold 
of  the  Christian  ministry. 

— v.  n.  To  give  command,  direction,  or  instruction. 

Or'derable,  a.  Capable  of  being  ordered,  or  of  re¬ 
ceiving  orders. 


• 

Or'dercr,  n.  One  who  gives  orders:  one  who  meth¬ 
odizes  or  regulates. 

Or'deriu;;,  n.  Disposition;  distribution;  management. 

Or  <lerlcM»,  a.  Without  order  or  regularity  ;  disorderly. 

Orderliness,  n.  State  of  being  orderly  or  methodi- 

|  cal ;  regularity. 

Orderly,  a.  Methodical ;  regular;  systematic. —  Ob¬ 
servant  of  order  or  method  ;  well-regulated.  —  Per¬ 
formed  in  good  order;  not  tumultuous;  according  to 
established  method;  not  unruly;  not  inclined  to  break 
from  inclosures;  peaceable;  as,  an  orderly  march. — 
Being  on  duty  ;  as,  an  orderly  officer,  or  officer  of  the  day. 

— adv.  Methodically  ;  according  to  due  order ;  regularly ; 
according  to  rule. 

— n.  (Mil.)  A  non-commissioned  officer,  who  accornpa- 

I  nies  a  superior  officer,  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  orders, 
or  to  render  other  services. 

Orders,  ( JIG  oly, )n.pl.  (Eccl.)  In  the  Roman  and  Greek 
churches,  a  sacrament  by  which  ministers  are  specially 
set  apart  for  the  service  of  religion,  and  are  regarded 
as  receiving  a  certain  religious  consecration,  or,  at  least, 
designation  for  their  office.  While  some  of  the  reformed 
churches  altogether  deny  the  distinction  of  ranks  in 
the  ministry,  none  of  them  admits  more  than  three 
ranks,  of  bishop, priest,  and  deacon.  But  in  the  Roman 
and  Greek  churches,  a  further  classification  exists.  In 
the  Roman  Church,  a  distinction  is  made  between  the 
major  (or  holy)  orders  and  the  minor  orders.  The  ma¬ 
jor  orders  are  the  classes  of  bishops,  priests,  and  dea¬ 
cons.  A  fourth  rank  of  sub-deacons  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  major  orders,  but  its  functions 
closely  resemble  in  their  nature  and  their  degree  those 
of  the  deacon.  The  minor  orders  in  the  Roman  Church 
are  four  in  number  —  those  of  door-keeper,  leader,  ex¬ 
orcist,  and  acolyte.  To  none  of  these  orders  is  any  vow 
of  celibacy  annexed.  Some  of  their  functions  had  their 
origin  in  the  peculiar  religious  condition  of  the  early 
church.  Preparatory  to  the  receiving  of  these  orders, 
candidates  are  initiated  in  what  is  called  the  tonsure, 
which  consists  in  the  cutting  off  of  the  hair,  as  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  separation  from  the  world  and  its  vanities  —  a 
rite  which  appears  also  as  one  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
religious  profession.  The  tonsure,  however,  is  not  reck¬ 
oned  as  an  order;  it  is  but  a  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  a  class.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  sacrament 
of  orders  is  held  to  produce  an  indelible  character,  and 
therefore  to  be  incapable  of  being  forfeited  and  of  being 
validly  repeated.  This,  however,  applies  only  to  the 
holy  orders. 

Or'dinal,  a.  [Fr. ;  T  jat.  ordinalis ,  from  ordo,  or  din  is]  I 
Noting  order  of  succession  ;  as,  the  ordinal  numbers, 
first,  second,  third,  &c. 

— n.  A  number  noting  order;  as,  first,  second,  &c.  —  A 
book  containing  the  ordination  service,  as  prescribed  in 
the  Anglican  Church. 

Or'tliiisilimai,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ordinal,  (r.) 

Ordinance,  n.  [Fr.  ordonnance,  from  Lat.  ordino.] 
A  law,  rule,  prescript,  or  command  of  a  sovereign  or 
superior.  This  term,  now  almost  obsolete  in  England, 
has  been  sometimes  applied  in  America  to  acts  of  regu¬ 
lation  of  Congress,  as  the  ordinance  of  the  13th  July, 
1787,  for  the  government  of  the  North-Western  Territory, 
and  more  usually  to  the  laws  of  a  corporation  ;  as,  the 
ordinances  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

[Eccl.)  An  established  rite,  such  as  baptism,  the 
Lord’s  supper,  &c. 

Or  diuaml,  n.  [Lat.  ordinandus.]  A  person  about  to 
be  ordained. 

Or'tfiiiant,  n.  The  person  who  ordains. 

Ordinarily,  adv.  Primarily;  according  to  established 
rules  or  settled  method;  commonly;  usually;  gener¬ 
ally;  customarily;  habitually. 

Ordinary,  a.  [Lat.  ordinarius ,  from  ordo,  or d inis, 
order.]  According  to  established  rules;  methodical; 
regular;  customary.  —  Of  common  rank;  not  distin¬ 
guished  by  superior  excellence. 

— Common;  usual;  as,  the  ordinary  routine  of  life. — 
Plain;  not  handsome;  as,  of  ordinary  form  or  fig¬ 
ure. —  Inferior ;  of  little  merit;  as,  an  ordinary  writer. 

— n.  ( Common  Law.)  One  who  has  ordinary  or  imme¬ 
diate  jurisdiction,  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  in  any  place. 
In  this  sense,  archdeacons  are  ordinaries;  hut  the  term 
is  more  frequently  applied  to  the  bishop  of  a  diocese, 
who,  of  course,  has  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  and  the  collation  to  benefices  within  such  diocese. 
An  archbishop  is  the  ordinary  of  the  whole  province, 
having  power  to  visit  and  receive  appeals  from  inferior 
jurisdictions.  The  Roman  Catholic  writers  on  canon 
law  call  the  Pope  ordinary  of  ordinaries. 

(Navy.)  The  establishment  of  the  shipping  not  in 
actual  service.  An  ordinary  seaman  is  one  not  qualified 
to  take  the  helm  or  sail  the  ship. 

— A  settled  establishment,  (r.)  —  A  restaurant  or  dining¬ 
room  where  meals  are  served  at  one  fixed  price. 

{Her.)  That  portion  of  the  shield  comprised  be¬ 
tween  straight  or  other  lines.  It  is  the  simplest 
species  of  hearing,  usually  comprising,  when  charged, 
one-third,  and  when  uncharged,  one-fifth  of  the  field. 
Many  of  the  most  ancient  escutcheons  known  con¬ 
tain  no  other  hearing,  although  in  others,  also  of 
great  antiquity,  the  ordinary  itself  is  charged  with  some 
device.  Morgan  says,  •*  the  plainer  the  coat,  the  nearer 
antiquity  ;  and  fields  full  of  charge  are  empty  of  honor.” 
The  nine  honorable  ordinaries  (Fig  2000)  are:  the  (1) 
Chief,  (2)  Pale.,  (3)  Scotch  eon,  (4)  Bar  (containing  one- 
fifth  of  field),  (5)  Pe.ss  (containing  one-third  of  field), 
(6)  Bend,  (7)  Chevron,  (8)  Cross ,  (9)  Saltier,  and  in  French 
heraldry  (10)  the  Bordure;  but  a  number  of  others  are 
in  use,  as  the  Chevrnnel,  or  couple-close,  half  the  size  of 
the  Chevron  ;  Closet,  half  the  size  of  the  Bar:  Barrulet , 
half  the  size  of  Closet ;  Bendlet,  half  the  width  of  Bend  • 
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a.  Party  per  pale:  h.  Cross  of  St.  JohD  ;  c.  Cross  putonce:  d. 
Cross  incline ;  e.  Cross  hnmettee:  /.  Cross  bnttonee ;  g.  Cross 
crosslet  fitchee  :  h.  Cross  ttory  ;  i,  Cross  muscle:  k.  Cross  fltchee ; 
l,  LozeDge  Heury  ;  m,  Baton  ;  71,  Arms  of  Cleborue  (a.  d.  1237). 

fleury  (l),  and  various  forms  of  crosses.  A  Fess  removed 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  escutcheon  is  termed  a  Chief, 
and  is  deemed  an  honorable  augmentation.  When  a 
Border  is  used  as  a  difference ( as  iu  English  heraldry,  to 
distinguish  one  branch  or  part  of  a  family  from  another 
of  the  same  stem),  it  should  run  under  the  Chief,  but  over 
all  other  ordinaries.  When  more  than  two  Chevronels 
are  borne,  they  are  interlaced  or  braced,  as  in  the  ancient 
scutcheons  of  De Cleborue  (w,  Fig.  2000),  and  the  Lords 
Fitzlmgh. 

Or  dinate,  a.  [Lat.  ordinatus,  from  ordino ,  from  ordo , 
ordinis,  order.]  Regular;  methodical. 

— 71.  {Geom.)  The  distance  of  any  point  of  a  curve  from 
the  axis  of  abscisses  measured  on  another  line  called 
the  axis  of  ordinates,  or  on  a  line  parallel  to  this  axis. — 
Worcester.  —  See  Absciss  and  Co-okdinate. 

Ordinal  oly,  adv.  In  a  regular,  methodical  man¬ 
ner.  (R.) 

Ordination,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ordinatio ;  ordino 
ordinare,  to  set  in  order,  to  ordain.]  The  act  of  ordain¬ 
ing. —  The  state  of  being  ordained  or  appointed  ;  estab¬ 
lished  order  or  tendency  consequent  on  a  decree. 

(Eccl.)  The  a«  t  of  conferring  ludy  orders  or  sacerdo¬ 
tal  power  in  the  Christian  ministry.  See  Orders  (  Holy). 

Or  dinal i  ve,  a.  [Lat.  ordinativus.]  Indicating  or  sig¬ 
nifying  order  ;  giving  order,  (r.) 

Ordnance,  (ord'ndns,)  n.  (Mil  )  A  term  applied 
generally  to  all  kinds  of  heavy  artillery  used  in  war,  as 
cannon,  mortars  carronades,  howitzers.  Ac.  It  ik  prob¬ 
able  that  the  name  was  derived  from  the  com p>tynies 
d' ordonnance,  or  Francs  archers,  instituted  by  Charles 
VII.  of  France  in  1448.  In  the  transitu  >nal  aspect  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  various  forms  and  methods  of  field  and 
siege  artillery  at  the  present  time,  we  propose  to  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  in  this  article  to  the  so-called  mitraillense 
introduced  into  the  French  serviee,  as  the  most  recent 
innovation  upon  the  older  system  of  heavy  guns.  The 
latter  have  been  already  treated  of  in  various  articles 
applying  to  the  more  modern  ordnance  in  use,  us  have 
also  the  more  recent  descriptions  of  rifled  fire-arms, 
such  as  the  Chassepot  rifle,  Prussian  needle-gun,  Snider 
rifle,  Ac.  The  mitrailleuse,  first  introduced  into  practi¬ 
cal  operation  by  the  French  in  the  Franco- Prussian 
campaign  ot  Aug,  1870.  is  claimed  as  being  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  tin*  Gatling  battery-gun.  invented  by  Dr.  Gat¬ 
ling,  an  American,  and  submitted  by  him  to  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Ordnance  Commission  in  1863.  i'ig  2001  represents 
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the  10  barrel  gun,  inch  calibre,  the  last  perfected  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Gatling  battery,  patented  in  1865. 
The  adjustable  plug  at  It  provides  a  method  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  locks  without  taking  the  gun  apart.  The  knob 
at  C  is  a  cocking  device  by  which  the  snapping  of 
the  gun  when  in  revolution  is  controlled  at  will.  This 
improvement  enables  a  raw  hand  to  receive  his  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  the  gun  without  requiring  it  to  be 
discharged.  To  increase  the  effectiveness  ot  the  engine 
as  a  battery,  a  carriage-bed  having  a  lateral  motion, 
sweeping  the  sector  of  a  circle  of  12  degrees,  has  been 
adopted.  This  permits  the  distribution  of  the  fire  to 
cover  more  than  500  yards  of  an  enemy’s  front.  The 
mechanical  simplicity  ot  the  Gatling  gun  is  its  distin¬ 
guished  merit.  The  battery  reported  in  1863  is  describ¬ 
ed  as  follows:  “The  gun  consists  of  6  rifle-barrels  of 
68-100th  inch  calibre;  each  barrel  is  firmly  connected 
ton  breech -piece  by  a  screw  of  one  inch  in  length.  The 
breech-piece  is  composed  of  one  solid  piece,  which  is 
made  secure  to  a  shaft  1%  inches  in  diameter.  The  bar¬ 
rels  an*  inserted  in  the  breech-piece  around  the  shaft  on 
a  parallel  line  with  the  axis  of  said  shaft,  and  held  in 
their  proper  position  by  a  muzzle-piece  bored  by  the 
same  gauge  as  the  holes  for  the  breech-piece,  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  barrels.  The  breech-piece  is  also  bored 
in  the  rear  end  for  the  reception  of  the  locks,  on  a  par¬ 
allel  line  witli  the  barrels,  each  barrel  having  its  own 
independent  lock  revolving  simultaneously,  so  that  in 
caseonelock  or  barrel  becomes  disabled,  those  remaining 
can  be  used  effectively.  Between  the  locks  and  the  bar¬ 
rels  is  a  receptacle  for  the  charges  on  a  parallel  line 
with  the  locks  and  barrels.  As  the  entire  gun  revolves, 
the  charges  find  their  way  through  a  hopper  (A),  fed 
from  cases  containing  any  given  number,  instantaneous¬ 
ly.  The  breech-piece  contains  the  locks,  ami  is  entirely 
protected  by  a  heavy  casing  of  gun-metal  made  last  to 
a  wrought-irou  frame  resting  ou  trunnions,!}^  in.  in 


Fig.  2001. — TtlE  GATLING  BATTERY-GUN. 

(The  original  Mitrailleuse.) 

diameter.  It  is  screwed  to  the  frame  by  4  bolts.  In¬ 
side  this  casing  is  attached  an  inclined  ring  which  the 
hammers  of  the  locks  ride  as  the  gun  revolves,  until 
coming  to  he  point  of  line  of  fire,  when  the  discharge 
takes  place.  The  locks  are  composed  of  3  pieces  and 
1  spiral  spring,  and  are  entirely  protected  from  dust  or 
any  injury.  The  gun  is  mounted,  as  other  field-pieces, 
with  limber  attached.”  While  the  Gatling  gun  has,  at 
most,  but  10  barrels,  the  Belgian  mitrailleur  has  37,  and 
the  French  mitrailleuse  also,  if  report  is  to  be  relied 
on.  This  may  he  a  collocation  of  individual  barrels,  or 
a  cylinder  with  that  number  of  bores.  The  other  essen¬ 
tial  difference  between  the  American  and  the  European 
gun  is  in  the  feed,  which  in  the  latter  is  an  hexagonal 
plate  having  37  perforations,  into  which  the  cartridges 
are  thrust.  This  plate  is  dropped  into  the  space  between 
the  breech-action  and  the  rear  cavities  of  the  barrels. 
The  final  operation  of  forcing  the  cartridges  through 
the  plate  into  the  barrels  —  obviously  necessitating  great 
mechanical  accuracy,  as  the  axes  of  37  cartridges  are  to 
be  made  parallel  to  the  axes  of  as  many  barrels  —  is  the 
work  of  a  lever.  Each  barrel  of  the  mitrailleuse  has  like¬ 
wise  its  individual  lock,  hut  the  locks  are  stationary  in 
the  breech,  while  the  barrels  are  revolving  The  lock 
feature  of  the  Gatling  gun  is  especially  admirable.  En¬ 
tirely  concealed  and  protected,  it  is  not  liable  to  exter¬ 
nal  damage.  It  revolves  with  its  battery,  and  by  another 
and  reciprocal  motion  it  is  constantly  about  its  mission  ; 
either  by  a  forward  action  adjusting  the  cartridge,  and 
discharging  its  barrel,  or,  by  an  opposite,  retiring  the 
metallic  case  after  a  fire.  Thus,  in  a  10 -barrel  piece,  5 
barrels  are  all  the  time  being  automatically  loaded, 
while  the  remainder  are  consecutively  firing.  Should 
any  accident  occur  to  the  lock  —  and  it  can  only  occur 
through  default  of  the  lock  itself— all  guns  of  the  Gatling 
class  are  constructed  upon  the  assembling  or  inter¬ 
changeable  principle,  and  a  new  lock  can  be  arranged 
in  its  place  in  less  than  a  minute.  The  feeding  opera¬ 
tion  is,  in  connection  with  the  lock,  a  distinct  merit  of 
this  gun.  The  cases,  thin  compartments  of  tin  or  gal¬ 
vanized  metal,  are  placed  in  the  hopper  by  one  man, 
and  caught  by  the  carrier,  are  conveyed  into  a  position 
to  leave  the  cartridges,  of  which  each  case  contains  24, 
one  bv  one  in  their  respective  chambers.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  man  on  the  other  side  works  the  crank  seen  in 
the  cut.  which  revolves  the  series  of  barrels.  Ordinary 
practice  has  demonstrated  that  one  man  can  refill  the 
cases  as  they  pass  out  emptied,  while  the  other  is  dis¬ 
charging  the  gun,  and  thus  there  is  no  necessary  inter¬ 
mission  of  firing.  The  difference  between  the  Gatling 


and  the  mitrailleuse  is  that  the  former  discharges  but 
one  barrel,  but  keeps  up  the  discharge  continuously, 
while  the  latter  empties  itself  at  one  discharge  and  then 
has  to  be  loaded  again.  The  Gatling  gun  is  manufac¬ 
tured  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  by  the  Colt  Arms  Company. 
Five  sizes  of  it  are  now  made,  a  10  barrel  gun  of  42-100 
inch  calibre,  of  50-100,  of  65-100,  of  75-100  and  a  6-  or  10- 
barrel  gun  of  1  inch  calibre.  The  first  two  are  capable 
of  over  400,  and  the  larger  sizes  of  200  shots  per  minute. 
The  largest  size  discharges  a  solid  haul  ball  of  half  a 
pound  weight  (a  shower  of  100  lbs.  per  minute),  or  a 
canister  cartridge  containing  16  balls,  and  lias  mi  effec¬ 
tive  range  of  \x/2  miles;  the  second  size,  \x/2  uz.  halls; 
the  third,  1,496  grains;  the  fourth,  450;  the  fifth,  370. 
With  the  three  smaller  calibres  the  weight  ol  metal  is 
canister.  Alter  having  undergone  numerous  official  in¬ 
spections,  the  battery  has  been  approved  and  practically 
adopted  by  the  United  States  government  in  the  arma¬ 
ment  of  the  different  forts  throughout  the  country. 
The  various  European  States  possess  them  also  in  more 
or  less  numbers.  The  Mitrailleuse  was  largely  used  by 
the  French  in  the  Franco-Prussiau  war.  See  Rifle,  p. 
2079. 

O r  don  nance,  n.  [Fr.]  ( Fine  A rts.)  The  proper  disposi¬ 
tion  ot  figures  in  a  picture,  or  of  the  parts  ol  a  building, 
or  of  any  work  of  art.  —  Worcester. 

Or  tlonnant,  a.  Arranging;  serving  or  tending  to 
dispose  in  proper  order. 

Or'dnre,  tt.  [Fr. ;  It.  or  dura  ;  Lat.  sordidvs,  dirty,  sor¬ 
ties,  dirt,  tilth.]  Dung;  excrement;  manure. 

Ore,  n.  [A.  S.  ora,  ore,  metal.]  (Aietall.)  The  mineral 
body  from  which  a  metal  is  extracted.  Metals  exist  in 
the  ores  in  one  of  the  four  following  states:  1.  In  a 
metallic  state,  and  either  solitary  or  combined  with  each 
other;  in  the  latter  case  forming  alloys.  2.  Combined 
with  sulphur,  forming  sulphides  or  sulphurets.  3. 
Combined  with  oxygen,  forming  oxides.  4.  Combined 
with  halogens  and  acids,  forming  chlorides,  bromides, 
carbonates,  phosphates,  Ac.,  which  generally  go  by  the 
name  of  metallic  salts.  The  ores  which  contain  the  use¬ 
ful  metals  constitute  masses  in  rocks  of  different  kinds, 
or  are  distributed  in  lodes,  veins,  nests,  concretions,  or 
beds,  with  stony  and  earthy  admixtures,  the  whole  or 
parts  of  which  become  the  objects  of  mineral  explora¬ 
tion.  These  stores  occur  in  different  geological  forma¬ 
tion.  The  strata  of  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  and  the  lime¬ 
stones  of  the  carboniferous  period,  are  in  Europe,  espe¬ 
cially  rich  in  the  ores  of  the  various  metals.  See  Ikon 
Manufacture,  Minino,  Smelting,  Ac. 

0'n*ea«l,  n.  [ilr.oreias,  from  oros,  mountain.]  (Myth.) 
A  mountain-nymph. 

O  rebro,  a  town  of  Sweden,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  same 
name,  ou  the  W.  of  Lake  Hielmar,  100  in.  W.  of  Stock¬ 
holm.  Manuf.  Woollen  cloth  and  hosiery.  Fop.  8.383. 

Or  egon,  a  N.W.  State  of  the  American  Uuion,  bounded 
N.  by  Washington  Territory,  E.  by  the  State  of  Idaho, 
S.  by  Nevada  and  California,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  lies  between  42°  and  46° N.  Lat. ;  its  greatest 
extent  from  N.  to  S.  being  275  in.,  and  from  E.  to  W. 
350  m.,  embracing  an  area  of  95,274  sq.  m.,  or  60.975,360 
acres.  During  the  year  1868,  the  lines  of  survey  were 
extended  over  905,909  acres,  making  the  actual  sur¬ 
veyed  area  of  the  State  8,163,447  acres.  The  extent  of 
coast-line  is  abt.  300  m.,  and  presents  chiefly  a  hold,  iron- 
bound  shore,  with  few  good  harbors.  —  Gen.  Desc.  'J  he 
State  may  properly  be  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  so 
far  as  relates  to  climate  and  agricultural  capacities,  viz. : 
the  eastern  and  western ,  lying  respectively  on  the  E. 
and  W.side8of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  which  extend 
from  the  N.  to  the  S.  boundary,  the  Columbia  River 
running  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  at  a  distance 
therefrom  of  about  110  m.  The  Coast  Range  of  moun¬ 
tains,  commencing  at  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  extends 
N .  through  the 
States  of  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Oregon. 

In  this  State  they 
consist  of  a  series 
ot  highlands  run¬ 
ning  at  right  an¬ 
gles  with  t  lie 
coast, with  valleys 
and  rivers  be¬ 
tween,  the  nume¬ 
rous  spurs  having 
the  same  general 
direction  as  the 
highlands.—  West¬ 
ern  Oregon ,  the 
portion  of  the 
State  first  settled, 
embraces  about 
3l.0i>0  sq.  m.,  or 

20,000,000  acres,  being  nearly  one-third  of  the  area  of 
the  whole  State,  and  contains  the  greater  preponder¬ 
ance  of  population  and  wealth.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
this  large  extent  of  country  is  valuable  for  agriculture 
and  grazing;  all  of  the  productions  common  to  temper¬ 
ate  regions  may  he  cultivated  here  with  success.  When 
the  land  is  properly  cultivated,  the  farmer  rarely  fails 
to  meet  with  an  adequate  reward  for  his  labors.  The 
fruits  produced  here,  such  as  apples,  plums,  pears, 
quinces,  and  grapes,  are  of  superior  quality  and  flavor. 
Large  quantities  of  apples  are  annually  shipped  to  the 
Sail  Francisco  market,  where  they  usually  command  a 
higher  price  than  those  of  California,  owing  to  their 
finer  flavor.  The  valleys  of  the  Willamette,  Umpqua, 
and  Rogue  rivers  are  included  within  this  section  of 
the  State,  and  there  is  no  region  of  country  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  presenting  a  finer  field  for  agriculture  and  stock- 
raising,  because  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  depth 
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and  fecundity  of  the  soil.  Farmers  make  no  provision 
for  housing  their  cattle  during  winter,  and  none  is  re¬ 
quired  ;  although  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  Maine 
on  the  Atlantic,  the  winter  temperature  corresponds 
with  that  of  Savannah,  Ga.  From  Nov.  to  May,  the 
rainy  season  prevails;  frequent  showers  occur  till  Feb., 
when  a  clear  season  often  continues  for  several  weeks, 
followed  again  by  frequent  rains  until  about  the  1st  id 
May;  between  the  latter  month  and  Nov.  rain  fulls  In 
sufficiency  to  prevent  drought,  thick  mists  occasionally 
occurring  during  this  period.  The  summer  may,  on  the 
whole,  be  considered  dry,  yet  seldom  to  such  a  degree  at 
to  injure  crops.  The  O.  farmer  W.  of  the  Cascades  rare¬ 
ly  realizes  the  necessity  of  irrigation.  These  valleys 
presented  to  the  early  immigrant  an  unbroken  fore.-t  of 
magnificent  evergreens,  and  to  those  who  had  not  be¬ 
held  the  mammoth  trees  of  California  these  must  have 
appeared  of  giant  growth  ;  among  them  tin*  fir-tree 
shoots  up  to  the  height  of  250,  but  often  attaining  300  ft. 
with  trunks  from  4  to  5  feet  in  diameter.  The  value 
of  this  timber  has  been  recognized  by  the  establishment 
of  numerous  saw-mills  at  various  points  on  the  coast, 
and  on  the  Willamette  River,  for  cuiting  and  prepar¬ 
ing  lumber  lor  market,  and  already  several  lines  of  sail¬ 
ing- vessels  of  large  tonnage  are  engaged  in  the  lumber 
trade  between  Fort  Orford,  Coos  Bay.  and  other  ports  in 
the  State,  and  San  Francisco.  The  timber,  on  account 
of  its  immense  size  and  superior  quality,  is  peculiarly 
valuable  lor  ship-building.  Among  other  prominent 
forest-trees  found  in  this  locality  are  the  Oregon  cedar, 
sugar-pine,  western  yellow  pine,  and  fragrant  white  ce¬ 
dar.  Throughout  these  extensive  mountain  forests, 
there  are  numerous  tracts  lying  sufficiently  level  for 
cultivation,  but  lands  producing  timber  of  such  valu¬ 
able  qualities,  and  in  such  extraordinary  quantities, 
should  be  preserved  as  timber  lands  throughout  all 
time,  to  supply  the  demand*  of  the  first  settlers  on  the 
extensive  plains  W.  of  the  Mississippi,  where  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  timber.  From  reliable  information  received 
touching  the  character  of  these  amazing  forests,  there  is 
reason  for  stating  that  they  are  capable  of  producing 
1,000,1)00  feet  of  lumber  to  the  acre.  Upon  the  Coos  and 
Coquflle  rivers,  in  the  Coast  Range,  tlue  land  has  been 
cleared,  and  its  fertility  found  extraordinary,  produc¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables  in  abundance. 
The  soil  and  climate  in  the  Hogue  River  Valley,  in  the 
S.W.  part  of  the  State,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  the  grape,  which  culture  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  the  product  of  the  vineyard  w  ill  soon  become,  as  in 
California,  an  important  article  of  export.  That  section 
of  the  State  extending  from  the  Cascades  to  Snake 
River,  termed  Eastern  Oregon,  has  a  much  drier  climate 
than  the  region  W.  of  the  Cascades,  and  is  more  subject 
to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold;  the  major  part  of  the  soil 
is  not  available  for  tillage,  yet  furnishes  an  extensive 
scope  for  grazing.  Along  the  Columbia  River,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Umatilla  and  Walla-Walla  rivers,  the  soil 
is  highly  fertile, and  the  agricultural  capacity  excellent. 
Many  thriving  settlements,  with  extensive  improve¬ 
ments  in  manufactures  and  agriculture,  exist  in  this 
portion  of  the  State.  In  the  great  valley  of  the  .John 
Day  River,  also  bordering  on  the  Columbia,  are  some  of 
the  oldest  settlements  in  the  State,  extending  a  distance 
of  nearly  ll.Oni.  in  length  along  the  prairie  bottoms  ol  the 
river.  The  larger  portion  of  this  valley,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  I)es  Chutes  and  the  country  bordering  on  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  are  fit  tor  grazing  only,  and 
for  this  purpose  are  excellent.  Settlements  have  ex¬ 
tended  over  most  of  the  country  in  the  valleys  ol  Kla¬ 
math  Lake,  Lost  River,  Goose  and  Harney  Lakes  in  the 
S.E.cornerof  the  State, through  which  i  lie  Oregon  Central 
Military  Road  passes.  This  is  one  ot  the  finest  sections  of 
country  in  O.  for  agricultural  purposes.  Numerous 
tracts  of  land  in  the  Oclieco  Valley,  in  the  central  por¬ 
tion  of  the  State,  through  which  a  military  wagon-road 
passes,  have  recently  been  settled  and  cultivated.  In 
the  valleys  of  the  Grande  Rondo,  Powder,  Burnt,  Mal¬ 
heur,  and  Owyhee  rivers,  near  the  K  frontier,  are  situ¬ 
ated  large  tracts  of  tillable  land.  The  soil  is  of  good 
quality,  and  agriculture  thrives.  Many  varieties  of 
garden  vegetables  are  said  to  succeed  better  in  some  of 
these  valleys  than  in  the  Willamette,  on  account  of  the 
higher  temperature  of  tiie  summer.  Timber  is  less  abun¬ 
dant  in  E.  Oregon  than  W.  of  the  Cascades:  on  the  slopes 
and  summits  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  in  various 
spurs  and  ridges  which  traverse  this  division  of  the 
State,  are  found  the  cedar,  fir.  hemlock,  pine,  and  other 
varieties  of  forest-trees. — Fivers,  dr  The  Columbia, 
Willamette,  Snake  River,  and  Clark's  Fork,  an*  the  four 
principal  navigable  streams,  and  are  successfully  tra¬ 
versed  by  steamboats.  The  first -named,  foiming  the 
chief  part  of  the  N.  boundary  of  the  State,  and  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  rivers  on  the  continent, 
has  for  its  principal  affluent  Lewis  Fork,  and  passes 
through  some  of  the  grandest  and  most  picturesque 
scenery  in  the  world.  The  fir-covered  summits  of  the 
Cascade  Range  on  either  side,  with  massive  rocks 
thousands  of  feet  high  rising  from  its  surface,  with 
Mounts  Rainier,  Baker,  llood,  and  St.  Helen’s,  from 
10,000  to  15,000  feet  high,  in  the  distance,  piercing  th** 
clouds  w  ith  their  snow-capped  peaks,  present  a  scene 
of  unsurpassed  sublimity  and  magnificence.  The  Wil¬ 
lamette  flows  into  the  Columbia,  and  the  Umpqua  and 
Rogue  rivers  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  A  railroad  has  been 
recently  constructed  around  the  Cascades  at  a  point  on 
tin*  river  some  60  m  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette; 
the  rapids  here  are  similar  to  those  of  Niagara  below 
the  lulls,  and  obstruct  navigation  for  a  distance  of  5  m. 
At.  the  Dalles.  45  ill  above  this  point,  the  river  is  again 
impeded  by  rapids  for  a  distance  of  15  m..  around  which 
is  railroad  communication.  Fron  the  latter  point  tin 
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river  is  passable  to  vessels  for  a  distance  of  160  m.  to 
White  Bluffs,  cr  300  m.  from  the  ocean.  Snake  River 
empties  into  the  Columbia,  about  12  hi.  N.  of  old  Fort 
Walla-Walla,  and  is  navigable  as  high  as  Lewiston  in 
Idaho,  a  distance  of  160  m.  The  Willamette  is  naviga¬ 
ble  from  its  mouth  to  Eugene  City,  a  distance  of  200  in 
The  only  obstacle  to  the  free  navigation  of  this  river  is 
a  fall  of  40  'eet  at  Oregon  City,  making  a  portage  of  one 
mile  necessary.  Vast  quantities  of  delicious  salmon  of 
many  varieties  abound  in  the  Columbia  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries,  forming  an  important  article  of  commerce,  which 
may  be  indefinitely  increased  to  meet  almost  any  im¬ 
aginable  demand.  These  fish  make  a  fall  and  spring 
run  from  the  ocean,  penetrating  most  of  the  Oregon 
rivers  to  the  smaller  branches  from  which  they  flow, 
and  stem  the  powerful  current  of  the  Columbia  for  more 
than  1,000  in.  —  Min.  '1  he  mineral  resources  of  the  State, 
though  not  so  extensively  prospected  as  those  of  adja¬ 
cent  States  and  Territories,  are  both  extensive  and  valu¬ 
able,  and  will,  doubtless,  at  some  future  time,  form  a 
prominent  source  of  wealth.  Placer  mining  has  been 
carried  on  extensively  and  profitably  in  the  S. cos.  since 
1852,  and  the  mines  of  John  Day  and  Powder  rivers  have 
yielded  several  millions  of  dollars  since  their  discovery 
in  i860.  The  annual  product  of  the  mines,  until  1868, 
was  from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000.  In  common  with  the 
surface  deposits  elsewhere,  there  is  a  gradual  diminu¬ 
tion  as  the  placers  become  exhausted;  new  discoveries, 
however,  are  being  continually  made.  Numerous  gold- 
bearing  quartz  lodes  have  been  discovered  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  but  none  of  them,  thus  far,  have  been 
mined  to  any  developable  extent.  East  of  Eugene  City, 
near  the  N.  branch  of  the  Willamette,  some  excellent 
lodes  have  been  prospected.  The  Blue  Mountains  in  the 
vicinity  of  Canyon  City,  John  Day  River,  abound  in 
paying  quartz.  By  far  the  most  important  mineral  yet 
discovered  in  the  State  is  the  vast  deposit  of  iron  known 
to  exist  between  the  Willamette  River  above  Portland, 
and  at  the  Columbia,  at  St.  Helen's.  Of  the  entire  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  valuable  deposit  there  is,  as  yet,  but  imper¬ 
fect  knowledge,  but  it  has  been  traced  for  a  distance  of 
at  least  25  m.,  and  is,  most  probably,  inexhaustible. 
Copper  has  been  found  in  the  Calapooya  Mountains, 
near  the  central  portion  of  the  State.  The  specific  area 
of  the  Oregon  coal-field  is  estimated  at  600  sq.  in.,  viz. : 
anthracite  100,  bituminous  500. — Soil,  Agric.,  dc.  The 
soil  in  the  valleys  of  the  Willamette,  the  Umpqua,  and 
Rogue  rivers,  is  very  rich  and  deep,  resting  upon  a  sub¬ 
stratum  of  clay  retentive  of  the  elements  of  fertility. 
Large  portions  of  these  valleys  are  open  prairie,  just 
rolling  enough  for  the  requirements  of  agriculture.  Ail 
the  products  common  to  temperate  regions,  whether  of 
the  field,  orchard,  or  garden,  can  he  cultivated  with  the 
highest  degree  of  success.  The  chief  products  of  field 
husbandry  are  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  hay,  maize, 
buckwheat,  flax,  hemp,  sorghum,  peas,  beans,  millet, 
broom-corn,  pumpkins,  and  potatoes;  of  the  garden, 
turnips,  squashes,  tomatoes,  cabbages,  onions,  cucum¬ 
bers,  gourds,  beets,  carrots,  and  parsnips;  and  of  the 
orchard,  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  quinces, 
peaches,  and  grapes.  Many  of  these  productions 
are  of  giant  growth,  and  superior  quality  and  flavor. 
The  yield  of  wheat  is  frequently  40  and  50  bushels  per 
acre,  and  when  the  land  is  properly  cultivated,  it  never 
fails,  and  in  no  part  of  the  Union  can  equally  remun¬ 
erative  crops  be  cultivated,  year  after  year,  with  less 
labor  or  trouble.  As  to  the  hardier  fruit,  no  coun¬ 
try  could  produce  finer.  The  trees  come  into  hearing 
several  years  earlier  than  is  usual  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  a  failure  in  the  crop  is  rarely  known.  The  Willa¬ 
mette  Valley  is  more  exposed  to  the  sea-breezes  than  the 
more  sheltered  bottoms  of  the  Umpqua  and  Rogue  rivers, 
and  the  nights  are  too  cool  for  corn  and  the  peach  to 
thrive  well.  Rogue  River  Valley  being  more  sheltered 
than  the  valleys  to  the  N  of  it,  appears  admirably  suited 
to  the  grape.  Indian  corn  ami  sorghum  also  succeed 
better  here  than  in  other  portions  of  W.  Oregon.  The 
State  may  he  summed  up  as  peculiarly  a  crop-raising 
ami  fruit-growing  region,  though  by  no  means  wanting 
in  valuable  mineral  resources.  Possessing  a  climate  of 
unrivalled  salubrity,  abounding  in  vast  tracts  of  rich 
arable  lands,  heavily  timbered  throughout  its  moun¬ 
tain  ranges,  watered  by  innumerable  springs  and 
streams,  and  subject  to  none  of  the  drawbacks  arising 
from  the  chilling  winds  and  seasons  of  aridity  which 
prevail  further  S,  it  is  justly  considered  the  most 
favored  region  on  the  Pacific  slope  as  a  home  for  an 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  population.  Hereto¬ 
fore  the  State  has  suffered  from  the  limited  accommo¬ 
dation  of  desirable  markets  for  grain  and  produce, 
thus  retarding  her  growth  and  wealth  ;  but  by  the 
liberal  and  intelligent  management  of  steam-navigation 
companies,  and  tin*  late  completion  of  railroads  around 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Cascades  in  the  Columbia  River, 
the  State  is  being  rapidly  developed,  and  was  never  so 
prosperous  as  at  the  present  time,  commerce  steadily 
increasing,  and  grain  being  shipped  direct  to  England. 
Regular  lines  of  transportation  are  established  to  New 
York  and  other  cities  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  and 
others  are  proposed  to  Australia,  China,  and  Japan. 
The  projected  railroad,  passing  N.  through  the  State  of 
California,  from  its  intersection  with  the  Central  Pacific 
line,  and  thence  continuing  N.  across  the  entire  breadth 
of  O.  to  the  Columbia,  through  that  fertile  portion  of 
the  State  W.  of  the  Cascades,  will,  when  completed,  add 
largely  to  her  commercial  prosperity.  The  material  for 
the  construction  a.id  operation  of  the  first  50  m.  of 
this  road,  commencing  at  the  Columbia  River,  was  sent 
forward  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1869.  It  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  Union  Pacific  road  will  connect  with  the 
Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound  line  by  the  waters  of 
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down  the  John  Day  River  through  a  rich  and  extensive 
country,  will  reach  the  Columbia  at  the  Dalles.  Owing | 
to  the  termination  of  Indian  difficulties,  and  the  appro- 1 


co.,  formerly  the  seat  ot  t lie  Territorial  government,  on 
the  Willamette  River,  abt.  50  in.  below  Salem;  pop. 
abt.  1,400. 


priation  of  lands  by  Congress  to  aid  in  the  construction  Oregon  House,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Yuba 


of  the  railroad  across  the  country  to  the  Columbia,  be¬ 
fore  alluded  to,  and  the  numerous  wagon-roads  through 
the  interior  of  the  State  in  operation,  or  contemplated, 
settlements  increased  with  wonderful  rapidity  during 
the  years  1868-69,  and  the  various  public  and  private 
enterprises  of  her  inhabitants  have  flourished  in  a  re¬ 
markable  degree.  The  quantity  of  land  which  has  been 
disposed  of  by  the  govt,  in  the  State  is  9,237,6-0  acres, 
and  the  total  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  is  not 
far  from  500,000.  The  area  of  public  lands  undisposed 
of  in  June,  1869,  was  51,737,739  acres.  The  land-of¬ 
fices  for  the  disposal  of  the  public  domain  are  located 
at  Oregon  City,  Roseburg,  and  Le  Grand.  —  ltol.  Dili. 
The  State  is  divided  into  23  counties  as  follows  : 


Baker, 

Beuton. 

Clackamas, 

Clatsop, 

Columbia, 

Coos, 


Curry, 

Douglas, 

Graut, 

Jackson, 

Josepbiue, 

Laue, 


Linn, 

Marion, 

Multnomah, 

Polk, 

Tillamook, 

Lake, 


Umatilla, 
Uniou, 
Wasco, 
Washington, 
Yam  Hill. 


Cities ,  towns ,  dx.  The  principal  centres  or  trade  and 
population  are,  Portland,  Salem  (State  cup.),  Eugene 
City,  Oregon  City,  Roseburg,  Corvallis,  Astoria,  Pacific 
City,  Albany,  Jacksonville,  Oswego,  Dalles,  Rainier, 
Umatilla,  St.  Helen's,  and  Le  Grand.  The  government 
is  similar  to  that  of  t lie  other  States  of  the  Union.  The 
governor  and  the  senators  are  elected  for  4  years,  and 
the  representatives  for  2  years.  The  judiciary  consists 
of  a  chief  justice  and  3  associate  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  who  are  chosen  in  districts  for  6  years,  the  oldest, 
or  the  one  having  the  shortest  time  to  serve,  acting  as 
chief ;  their  uumber  may  be  increased,  providing  it  does 
not  exceed  5  until  the  population  of  the  State  is  over 
100,000,  and  never  exceed  7.  The  supreme  court  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  tribunal  of  appeals.  Each  justice  holds  a  circuit 
court  with  both  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction,  the 
terms  being  so  arranged  that  a  court  shall  sit  twice  a 
year  in  each  co.  The  State  returns  2  senators  and  1 
member  to  the  house  of  representatives  in  the  National 
Congress.  —  Ekluc.,  <£c.  Liberal  donations  of  land  have 
been  made  by  the  State  govt,  for  educational  purposes, 
and  an  ample  fund  for  the  development  of  public  schools 
is  thus  made  available.  The  Willamette  University  at 
Salem,  and  the  Pacific  University  at  Forest  Grove,  the 
two  principal  seats  of  collegiate  training,  are  in  healthy! 
and  high-class  operation.  Numerous  private  academies, 
and  more  than  300  common,  are  also  in  effective  opera¬ 
tion.  —  Hist.  The  name  of  Oregon  was  long  applied  to 
all  the  territory  claimed  by  the  U.  States  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  extending  from  Lat.  42°  to  54°  40'  N.  By  the 
treaty  of  1846.  a  boundary-lino  was  fixed  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  U.  States;  that  portion  S  ot  Lat.  49°, 
watered  by  the  Lower  Columbia,  and  its  affluents,  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  rivers,  and  the  Willamette,  being  ceded 
to  the  U.  States,  and  the  country  N.  of  Lat.  49°.  includ¬ 
ing  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Columbia,  with  right  of 
navigating  the  Columbia  from  its  mouth,  and  the  w  hole 
basin  of  Fraser  River,  to  Great  Britain.  The  discovery 
of 
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co.,  abt.  23  m.  N.E.  of  Marysville. 

O  rel.  Or  lov,  Or'Iof,  a  govt,  of  European  Russia, 
S.of  Katouga  and  Tula,  between  Lat.  51°  50'  and  54°  N., 
Lon.  33°  and  39°  E. ;  a reay  16,780  sq,  ni.  The  surface  is  un¬ 
dulating  and  the  soil  fertile.  Hirers  Desne,  Sosna,  and 
Oka.  Prod.  Corn,  hemp,  flax,  honey  timber, and  cattle. 
Min.  Iron,  copper,  nitre,  and  lnillsto  ies.  Hop.  1,533,619. 

Orel,  cap.  of  the  above  govt.,  on  the  Oka;  Lat.  52°  57' 
58"  N.,  Lon.  35°  57'  15"  K.  Mann/.  Cotton  and  linen 
fabrics.  It  is  the  entrepot  of  the  oommerce  between 
Russia.  Little  Russia,  and  the  Crimea.  Hop.  34,973. 

Orellana.  Francisco,  b.  at  TnixilP',  in  Spain,  early  in 
the  1 6th  century,  accompanied  Piza”ro  to  Peru  in  1531. 
Ambitious  of  adventure,  be  set  out  to  explore  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  South  America,  eastward  fiom  Peru;  passed 
down  a  branch  ot  the  Amazons  into  that  vast  river,  and 
thence  to  the  sea;  thus  being  the  first  European  navi¬ 
gator  of  the  Amazons.  His  accounts  of  the  marvellous 
country  he  had  crossed  induced  Charles  V  to  authorize 
him  to  settle  colonies  there,  and  he  returned  lor  thut 
purpose  in  1549.  but  n  soon  after  his  arrival. 

O  reiihurg,  a  city  of  Russia  in  Europe,  cap.  of  a  govt 
of  6ame  name,  on  the  Ural;  Lat  51°  45' N..  Lon.  88° 
6'  E.  The  terminus  of  a  R.R..  proposed  to  extend  to 
Calcutta,  via  Peshawur,  Samarkand,  and  an  eutire  dis¬ 
tance  from  Calais  to  Calcutta  of  7.370  miles.  Hop.  35,000. 

Oreodapli'iie,)!.  (Hot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ortl.  Laura- 
cere.  Several  yield  valuable  timber;  thus,  O.  exaltata 
yields  the  Sweet-wood  ;  O.fceteus,  the  Til  of  the  Cana¬ 
ries;  and  an  unknown  species,  the  Siruballi  ol  Deinerara. 

Oreopr'rapliy,  n.  [Gr.  oros,  a  mountain,  and  graph ein, 
to  describe.]  The  science  of  mountains. 

Or^StOS,  (o-res'lres.)  One  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity; 
the  son  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra,  the  brother 
of  Clysothemis,  Electra,  and  Iphygenia,  is  represented 
as  the  avenger  of  his  father,  and  the  deliverer  of  bis 
sister,  through  the  murder  of  his  mother.  II is  history 
is  the  subject  of  several  celebrated  dramas  by  iEscliylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 

Or'fnli,  Oorfa.  Our  fa,  or  Urfa,  a  fortified  town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  78  m.  S.W.  of  Diarbekr;  Lat.  37°  8'  N., 
Lon.  38°  5'  E.  It  is  well  built,  and  lias  a  considerable 
trade  with  North  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  site  of  the  “  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,”  men¬ 
tioned  in  Scripture.  Hop  30,000. 

Orfila.  Mateo  Josfc  Bonaventura,  (or’fe-la,)  a  French 
physician  of  Spanish  parentage,  and  the  founder  of  the 
science  of  toxicology,  n.  at  Mahon,  in  Minorca.  1787.  In 
1813  he  published  bis  Treatise  on  Hasans,  w  hich  placed 
him  among  the  best  French  chemists,  and  led  to  his  elec¬ 
tion  as  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Institute.  In  1819  he  became  professor  of 
medical  jurisprudence;  in  1831  he  was  elected  dean  of 
the  faculty  of  medicine.  His  most  important  works 
wer e  Elements  of  Chemistry,  applied  to  Medicine  and  the. 
Arts;  Treatise  on  Legal  Medicine,  in  four  volumes,  which 
is  the  greatest  work  on  medical  jurisprudence  extant; 
and  Lectures  upon  Legal  Medicine. 


...  _  D.  1853. 

the  Columbia  River,  in  1792,  led  to  an  exploring  Or'ford,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  post-village  and  town- 
>edition  under  Capts.  Lewis  and  Clark.  1804-5.1  ship  of  Grafton  co. 

In  1808  the  Missouri  Fur  Company  established  trading-  Or  Tore!  ville.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Rock  co., 
posts  in  the  country  ;  and,  in  1811,  the  American  Fur  abt  12  in.  W.S.W.  of  Janesville. 


Company  (presided  over  by  J.  J.  Aster)  founded  a  settle 
men  t  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  named  it  Astoria. 
In  1839,  the  emigration  of  Americans  commenced  over¬ 
land  byway  of  the  South  Pass,  and  the  territory  cont  in 
tied  to  receive  settlers  yearly  until  1848,  when  the  Cali¬ 
fornia”  gold-fever  ”  attracteda  large  quotaof  her  citizens 
away.  In  1850,  however,  the  land-donation  law,  passed 
by  Congress,  had  the  effect  of  registering  8,000  citizei 
in  Oregon,  which  was  formally  organized  as  a  territory, 
Aug.  14,  1848.  On  Mar.  2,  1853,  Washington  Territory 
was  formed  out  of  the  N.  half  of  Oregon.  Nov.  5, 1857, 
a  State  constitution  was  adopted;  and  Feb.  14,  1859,  the 
State  was  admitted  into  the  Union  by  Act  of  Congress 
under  the  constitution  previously  ratified.  From  1845 
till  1855,  a  desultory  warfare  was  kept  up  with  the  In¬ 
dian  aborigines,  and  a  resumption  of  the  same  occurred 
in  1858,  and  again  in  1872-73  (Modoc  War).  Hop.  (1870) 
90,922;  (1880)  174.767.  See  Siip’t.,  p.  1854. 

Or  egon,  in  California ,  a  township  of  Butte  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,700. 

Oregon,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Ogle  co.,abt. 
176  in.  N.  by  E.  of  Springfield;  pop.  abt.  1,800.  —  A 
tow  nship  of  Schuyler  co. 

Oregon,  in  Indiana,  a  post-township  of  Clarke  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,800. —  A  township  of  Stark  co. 

Oregon,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Washington  co. 

Oregon,  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  Lapeer  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  S00. 

Oregon,  in  Missouri,  a  S.co..  adjoining  Arkansas;  area, 
abt.  1,050  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Eleven  Points  and  Spring 
rivers,  besides  numerous  smaller  streams.  Surface, 
diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Alton.  Hop  abt.  3.500. 

-A  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  Holt  co.,  abt.  210 
m.  N.W.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Oregon,  in  New  Vork,n  post-village  of  Chautauqua  co.. 
abt.  20  m.  S.  of  Dunkirk. 

Oregon,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Lucas  co  ;  pop.  abt. 
60b.  —  A  village  of  Seneca  co..  abt.  10  m  N.W.  of  Tiffin. 
—  A  post-vill  of  Warren  co.,abt.  24  m  S.S.E.  of  Dayton. 

Oregon,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Wayne  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Oregon,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Dane  co.,  abt.  12  m.  S.  of  Madison  ;  pop.  of  tbw'iisliip 
abt.  1,800. 
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Or  gal,  n.  ( Chem .)  Same  as  Argal,  q.  t>. 

Organ,  n.  [Fr.  organe;  Lat.  oryanum  •  Gr.  organon, 
from  ergo,  to  do  work.]  (Physiol.)  A  natural  instrument 
of  action,  or  operation  by  w  hich  some  process  necessary 
to  the  perfect  economy  of  the  living  animal  is  carried 
on;  such  as  the  organ  of  circulation,  the  heart;  of  re¬ 
spiration,  the  lungs;  of  digestion,  the  stomach  ;  of  sen¬ 
sation  and  perception,  the  brain,  etc.  In  anatomy,  what¬ 
ever  part  of  the  animal  system  performs  a  function  or 
executes  a  duty,  is  called  an  organ;  thus,  the  glands 
that  secrete  the  saliva,  so  necessary  as  a  solvent  to  the 
food  and  an  adjunct  of  digestion,  are  called  the  salivary 
organs;  those  that  assist  in  the  secretion  of  the  salts 
generated  and  absorbed  by  the  body,  as  tin*  kidneys,  are 
known  as  the  renal  organs;  and  that  which  performs 
the  duty  or  function  of  eliminating  bile  from  the  refuse 
blood  on  its  way  back  to  the  heart,  is  called  the  biliary 
organ;  while  the  cartilages  and  fibrous  threads  situated 
at  the  top  of  the  trachea  or  windpipe,  and  anatomically 
.  called  the  pharynx,  are  known  as  the  organs  of  voice. 

(A/us.)  A  well  known  instrument,  the  largest  and 
most  harmonious  of  all  wind-instruments.  To  what 
date  or  country  the  origin  of  organs  is  to  be  ascribed,  is 
very  uncertain:  it  is,  however,  of  great  antiquity,  and 
appears  to  have  been  known  both  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  though  probably  very  different  in  shape  and 
compass  from  the  instrument"  now  in  use.  Our  limited 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  treat  upon  the  construction 
of  the  modern  organ;  for  to  do  so,  even  in  the  most 
condensed  form,  would  occupy  several  pages;  we  must, 
therefore,  content  ourselves  with  referring  our  readers 
to  Hopkins’s  excellent  work  on  the  history  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  t lie  organ,  and  to  the  celebrated  work  of  Bedog 
de  Celles,  entitled,  L Art  du  Facteur  d'Orgws.  The 
greatest  organ  in  the  world  is  probably  that  constructed 
in  1870  for  the  new  Royal  Albert  Hall  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences,  in  London,  which  has  111  complete  registers  and 
138  draw-stops.  Among  the  other  great  organs  are  those 
at  Ulm,  with  100  registers;  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool, 
100;  Rotterdam,  92;  St.  George’s,  Doncaster,  86;  Bos¬ 
ton,  84;  Lttbeck,82;  Frankfort -on-the-Main, 74 ;  Prague, 
73;  St.  Eustache,  Paris.  67  ;  St.  Sulpice,  Paris,  66;  Frei¬ 
burg.  61  :  and  Haarlem.  60.  See  SUPPLEMENT* 
Or'jgandie,  Or  gandy,  n.  [Fr.  organdi  1  A  species 
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of  muslin  or  cotton  fabric,  of  great  lightness  and  trans¬ 
parency. 

Organ'ic,  Organ'ical,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  organ  or 
its  functions;  consisting  of  organs,  or  containing  them. 
—  Produced  by  the  organs.  —  Instrumental;  acting  as 
instruments  of  nature  or  art  to  a  certain  end. 

Organic  Analysis.  (Chem.)  The  connection  between 
organic  chemistry  and  animal  and  vegetable  physiology 
is  so  great,  that  it  has  been  the  aim  of  nearly  every 
chemist  of  eminence  to  endeavor  to  perfect,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  means  of  resolving  organic  compounds  into 
their  component  parts.  This  branch  of  analysis  has, 
therefore,  now  arrived  at  a  very  great  state  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  Begun  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenurd,  and  improved 
by  Berzelius,  Dumas.  Bunsen,  and,  above  all,  by  Liebig, 
the  process  has  reached  a  degree  of  precision  scarcely 
to  be  equalled  by  any  other  branch  of  physical  investi¬ 
gation.  Organic  substances  contain  all,  or  some,  of  the 
four  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen. 
The  operations  of  organic  analyses  consequently  have 
for  their  end  the  quantitative  determination  of  these 
elements.  It  has  been  found  in  practice  that  the  easiest 
way  of  determining  the  amount  of  carbon  and  hydro¬ 
gen  in  a  body  is  to  supply  it.  while  in  a  state  of  combus¬ 
tion,  with  sufti  -ient  oxygen  to  convert  the  former  ele¬ 
ment  into  carbonic  acid,  and  the  latter  into  water.  This 
is  effected  by  mixing  a  known  weight  of  the  substance 
with  oxide  of  copper  or  chromate  of  lead,  and  transfer¬ 
ring  the  mixture  to  a  tube  of  hard  glass  closed  at  one 
end.  The  other  end  communicates  with  a  tube  contain¬ 
ing  chloride  of  calcium,  to  absorb  the  water,  and  a  set 
of  bulbs  half  filled  with  solution  of  caustic  potash,  to  re¬ 
tain  the  carbonic  acid.  Meat  is  applied  to  the  tube  by 
means  of  a  gas  or  charcoal  furnace;  and  when  the  com¬ 
bustion  is  completed,  the  tube  containing  the  chloride 
of  calcium  and  the  potash-bulbs  are  weighed,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  weight  giving  the  amounts  of  water  and  car¬ 
bonic  acid  formed,  from  which  the  proportions  ot  hydro¬ 
gen  and  carbon  are  easily  calculated.  Should  the.  sub¬ 
stance  contain  nitrogen,  it  is  heated  with  hydrate  ol 
soda  and  quicklime  in  excess,  and  the  resulting  gases 
conducted  through  hydrochloric  acid,  the  amount  of 
ammonia  formed  giving  the  proportion  of  nitrogen. 
The  weight  of  the  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  original  weight  of  the  substance,  gives  j 
the  oxygen.  Should  saline  matter  be  present,  it  is  de¬ 
termined  by  calcining  a  known  quantity  of  the  body. 
Chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus  are, 
if  present,  determined  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The 
apparatus  necessary  for  organic  analysis  is  very  expen¬ 
sive,  a  first-rate  balance  being  an  indispensable  adjunct.  : 
For  a  complete  account  of  the  apparatus  required,  and  | 
the  methods  to  be  pursued,  the  student  is  referred  to 
Liebig's  Handbook  of  Organic  Analysis. 

Orgarvc  and  Inorganic  Chemistry.  The  division  of  I 
chemistry  into  organic  and  inorganic  is  more  arbitrary 
than  real.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
becomes  every  day  more  and  more  indefinite.  Many 
distinguished  chemists  have  attempted  to  define  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  branches  of  the  science.  Lau¬ 
rent  calls  organic  chemistry “  the  chemistry  of  carbon  ;  ” 
Liebig,  “the  chemistry  of  compound  radicles.”  The 
researches  of  modern  chemists  prove  that  the  combina¬ 
tion  and  decomposition  of  members  of  each  division  are 
regulated  by  precisely  the  same  laws;  both  animal  and 
vegetable  compounds  being  now  formed  in  the  labora¬ 
tory,  that  have  hitherto  had  a  purely  organic  origin. 
(See  Synthesis.)  In  his  Manual  of  Chemistry ,  Dr. 
Odling  wisely  breaks  down  the  barrier  at  once,  and  con¬ 
siders  organic  and  inorganic  compounds  under  the  same 
head,  it  being  impossible  to  separate  them  when  they 
are  arranged  in  a  typical  series.  The  distinction  be¬ 
tween  organic  and  organized,  bodies  is  otten  lost  sight 
of  by  writers.  It  will,  therefore,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to 
define  it.  Organic  compounds  are  those  that  have  an 
amorphous  or  crystalline  structure,  and  a  definite  com¬ 
position;  such  as  sugar,  quinine,  and  acetic  acid.  They 
may,  in  certain  cases  be  obtained  by  the  direct  synthe¬ 
sis  of  their  components  from  inorganic  bodies.  They 
are  often  spoken  of  as  the  proximate  principles  of  plants 
ami  animals.  Organized  bodies  are  such  as  possess  a 
rounded  vesicular  or  fibrous  structure,  which,  when 
once  destroyed,  cannot  be  restored,  and  form  part  ot  the 
system  of  the  living  animal  or  vegetable  body.  Starch, 
lignin,  and  cellulose,  may  be  adduced  by  examples. 
They  cannot  be  formed  by  synthesis  of  their  components, 
being  the  result  of  vital  assimilation.  Organic  com¬ 
pounds  may,  however,  be  formed  from  them  by  substi¬ 
tution  ;  such  as  pyroxylin,  xjloidin,  and  others.  See 
CH  KMI8TRY. 

Organic  Bases.  (Chem.)  The  name  applied  to  com¬ 
pounds  containing  nitrogen  united  with  other  elements 
Laving  a  more  or  less  alkaline  reaction,  and  capable  of 
forming  neutral  salts  with  ammonia.  They  are  gener¬ 
ally  divided  into  two  classes  :  1.  Bases  obtained  by  ar¬ 

tificial  means,  such  as  aniline,  ethylamine,  Ac..;  and,  2. 
bases  existing  naturally  in  vegetable  or  animal  sub¬ 
stances,  as,  for  instance,  quinine,  strychnine,  morphine, 
kreatine,  Ac.  The  researches  of  Hofmann,  Wurtz,  Ca-J 
hours,  and  others,  into  the  artificial  organic  bases,  seem 
to  indicate  that  no  alkaline  base  can  exist  without] 
either  nitrogen,  or  one  of  the  nitrogen  group  of  sub¬ 
stances,  entering  into  its  composition;  and  that  all 
bases,  including  those  existing  ready  formed  in  the 
plant,  are  founded  on  the  ammonia  type.  Aniline,  for  in¬ 
stance,  has  been  proved  to  consist  of  ammonia,  in  which 
one  atom  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  an  atom  of 
phenyl;  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  quinine, 
strychnine,  Ac  ,  Ac.,  are  also  ammonias  in  which  one  or 
more  of  the  equivalents  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by 
unknown  complex  atoms. 


Organic  Disease.  (Med.)  Any  structural  affection  of 
an  organ,  such  ns  enlargement,  ulceration,  thickening 
or  any  other  injury  permanent  or  likely  to  interfere 
seriously  with  the  function  of  the  organ. 

Organic  Laws.  (Pol.)  The  name  given  to  laws  di¬ 
rectly  concerning  tiie  fundamental  parts  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  a  state.  Fundamental  laws  are  merely  de¬ 
claratory,  containing  the  principles  or  theory  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  while  organic  laws  are  such  which  apply 
those  principles  to  the  actual  condition  of  society  by 
positive  enactment,  and  add  the  sanction  of  punishment. 

Organic  Radicles.  (C Item .)  An  organic  radicle  is  a 
group  of  elements,  whether  or  not  isolable.  which  may 
be  transferred  from  one  compound  to  another  in  ex¬ 
change  for  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  its  repre¬ 
sentatives.  They  are  divided  into  two  principal 
classes,  —  those,  like  ethyl,  tetryl,  Ac.,  which  have  elec¬ 
tro-positive  properties,  and  form  bases:  and  those,  like 
acetyl,  formyl,  Ac.,  which  have  electro-negative  proper¬ 
ties,  and  form  acids.  Liebig  was  the  first  to  apply  this 
theory  to  the  explanation  of  the  composition  of  the  al¬ 
cohols  and  organic  acids;  and  although  his  views  on 
the  subject  were  at  first  vigorously  combated,  they  after¬ 
wards  received  the  strongest  confirmation  from  the  re¬ 
searches  of  innumerable  experimenters.  The  first  of  the 
alcohol  radicles  isolated  was  actyl;  others  soon  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  we  daily  hear  either  of  the  isolation  of  radi¬ 
cles  known  to  exist  theoretically,  or  of  the  formation 
of  new  groupings  acting  as  such.  The  theory  of  com¬ 
pound  radicles  has  been  applied  with  great  success  to 
the  explanation  of  the  composition  and  properties  of 
numerous  compounds  belonging  to  organic  chemistry. 
Thus  the  peculiar  compound  formed  by  the  direct  com¬ 
bination  of  chlorine  and  nitric  oxide  is  regarded  as  the 
chloride  of  azotyl,  NOjCl,  the  grouping  N02.  azotyl,  act¬ 
ing  as  a  metallic  radicle  :  a  view  confirmed  by  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  at  least  two  sulphates  of  azotyl.  Of  late  years 
an  important  series  of  compounds,  termed  the  organo- 
metallic  radicles,  has  been  discovered;  cacodyl  may  be 
taken  as  the  type  of  them.  They  are  mostly  formed  by 
the  union  of  a  metal  with  one  of  the  alcohol  radicles, 
and  act  in  combination  precisely  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
metallic  elements.  See  Cacodyl  and  Zinc  Methyl. 

Organically,  adv.  AVith  organs;  with  organ icnl 
structure  or  disposition  of  parts.  —  By  means  of  organs. 

Organ'icalness,  n.  State  of  being  organ  icnl. 

Orgail'icisill,  n.  (Med.)  The  doctrine  of  the  localiza¬ 
tion  of  disease,  or  which  refers  it  always  to  a  material 
lesion  of  an  organ.  — Dunglison. 

Organif 'ic,  a.  Forming  organs. 

Or  ganiNin,  n.  [Fr.  organisms.]  Organical  structure. 

Or'ganist,  n.  [h'r.  organist e  ]  (Mus.)  Ono  who  plays 
on  the  organ. 

Organizabil'ity,  n  Capability  of  being  organized. 

Or'ganizable.  a.  That  may  be  organized. 

Organiza  tion,  n.  Act  or  process  of  organizing,  or 
of  forming  organs  or  instruments  of  action;  act  of 
forming  or  arranging  the  parts  of  a  compound  or  com¬ 
plex  body  in  a  suitable  manner  for  use  or  service ;  act 
of  distributing  into  suitable  divisions,  and  appointing 
the  proper  officers,  as  an  army  or  government.  —  Struc¬ 
ture;  form.  —  Suitable  dispositions  of  parts  which  are 
to  act  together  in  a  compound  body. 

Organize,  u.  a.  [Fr.  organiser;  Gr.  organize,  or- 
gano-o. J  To  form  with  suitable  organs.  —  To  construct 
so  that  one  part  may  co-operate  with  another;  to  dis¬ 
tribute  into  suitable  parts,  and  appoint  proper  officers 
over,  that  the  whole  may  act  as  one  body. 

( Mus.)  To  sing  in  parts.  —  Moore. 

Or'g;aii-loft,  n.  The  loft  where  an  organ  stands. 

Organ'ogeiL  n.  [Gr.  organon ,  an  organ,  and  genein , 
to  produce. I  {Chem.)  A  term  applied  to  the  four  sub¬ 
stances,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon. 

Organogreil'esis, n.  [Gr.  organon ,  and  genesis,  birth.] 
(Hot.)  The  gradual  formation  of  an  organ  from  its 
earliest  stage. 

Organ og'en y ,  n.  [Gr  organon .  nn  instrument,  and 
gene.ao ,  to  beget.]  A  description  of  the  organs  of  a  liv¬ 
ing  body. 

Or^ano^rnpli'ic.  OrganograpIi'ical,a.  That 

relates  to  organography. 

Organog'rapllftst,  n.  One  who  describes  the  organ 
of  an  animal  or  of  a  plant. 

Orgfnnog'rapli.v,  n.  [Gr.  organon ,  an  organ,  and 
graph? in,  to  describe.]  (Nat.  Hist.)  The  description 
of  organs  of  animals,  or  the  structure  of  plants. 

Orgaiiol'ogy.  n.  [Or.  organon ,  and  logos,  discourse.] 
(Physiol.)  That  branch  of  physiological  science  which 
specially  treats  of  the  different  organs  of  animals,  but 
more  particularly  those  of  the  human  species. — Maunder. 

— Phrenology  ;  craniology. 

Or'ganon,  Or  puium,  n.  [Gr.  and  Lat  ]  (Phil.) 
A  word  nearly  synonymous  with  me  this  l,  and  implying 
a  body  of  rules  and  canons  for  the  direction  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  faculty,  either  generally  or  in  reference  to  some 
particular  department;  as  the  Organon  of  Aristotle,  and 
the  Novum  Organ  um  of  Bacon. 

Organoplasi ic,  a.  [Gr.  organon ,  and  plassein ,  to 
form.]  That  possesses  the  faculty  of  reproducing  the 
tissues  or  organs  of  living  bodies.  —  Dana. 

Organ os'eopy ,  n.  [Gr.  organon ,  and  scope to  be- 
h"ld.  j  Same  as  PHRENOLOGY,  q.  v. 

Or'gan-pipc.  n.  (Mus.)  The  pipe  of  a  musical  organ. 

Or  gun-slop,  n.  (Mus.)  The  slop  of  a  musical  organ, 
or  a  collection  of  pipes,  under  a  general  name. 

Or'ganzine,  n.  [Fr.  or g  ansi  n.]  (Manuf.)  A  name 
applied  to  silk  which,  after  having  been  first  wound  off 
from  the  cocoons  into  hanks,  is  then  placed  on  a  wind¬ 
ing-machine,  which  reels  off  the  hanks  on  to  wooden 
reels.  These  are  then  placed  on  spindles,  and  the  fibres 
of  each  are  made  to  pass  through  a  minute  orifice  and  j 
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small  brush,  which  together  clean  the  thread  and  re¬ 
move  any  knots  or  projections  Irom  it,  throwing  it  at 
the  same  time  into  hanks  again.  Then  the  threads  of 
two  hunks  are  taken,  and  again  reeled  off,  this  time  on 
to  one  hank,  being  twisted  together  to  the  left  ;  then 
two  of  these  double  reels  are  taken,  and  the  ends  being 
laid  together,  are  twisted  to  the  right.  These  operations, 
consisting  of  winding,  cleaning,  throwing,  and  twice 
twisting  and  doubling,  constitute  organzine  silk. 

Orga'oN,  (Berra  <los.)  a  mountain  ridge  of  Brazil, 
traversing  the  provinces  of  Bio  tie  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo, 
and  Santo  Catharina.  Maximum  height,  3.800  ft. 

Or'gaKiii,  7i.  [Gr.  orgasmos,  from  organ,  to  feel  an  ar¬ 
dent  desire.]  (Med.)  A  strong  desire  or  impulse  for 
something;  state  of  excitement  and  turgesceuce  of  any 
organ  whatever;  erethism.  —  Dunglison. 

— Immoderate  excitement  or  emotion. 

Orgeat,  (or'zhat,)n.  [Fr.]  A  sweetened  emulsion  of  al¬ 
monds,  usually  flavored  with  a  few  bitter  almonds  and  a 
little  orange-flour  water.  Mucilage  of  gum-arabic  is 
also  sometimes  added.  It  is  both  used  as  an  agreeable 
syrup  to  mix  in  certain  drinks,  or  medicinally  as  a  mild 
demulcent. 

Orgues,  (orgz.)  n  pi.  [Fr..  pi.  of  orgue;  from  Lat  orga- 
num.]  (Fort.)  Long  and  thick  pieces  ol  wood  shod 
with  iron  and  suspended  each  by  a  separate  rope  over  a 
gate  so  as  to  be  ready  t<>  be  let  fall  and  stop  it  up  upon 
the  approach  of  an  enemy  The  term  also  denotes  a 
number  of  gun-barrels,  so  joined  that  they  may  be  dis¬ 
charged  all  at  once ;  these  are  sometimes  used  to  defend 
breaches. 

Or  gy,  7i. ;  pi.  Orgies,  (orjiz.)  [Gr.  orgia,  any  religions 
performances.]  A  nameoriginully  applied  to  all  sacrifices 
with  certain  ceremonies;  afterwards  given  especially 
to  the  mysteries  ol  Dionysius  (Bacchus);  then  extended 
to  the  mysteries  in  general ;  and  now  applied  to  scenes 
of  drunkenness  and  debauchery.  (Commonly  used  in 
the  plural). 

Orielinl'ceons.a.  [Gr.  or  os,  a  mountain,  and  chalkos. 
brass.]  (Geol.)  Having  a  lustre  between  that  of  gold  and 
brass. 

Oriel,  O'riol,  n.  ( Meditnal 
Arch.)  A  projection  from  a 
building,  or  a  recess  within  it, 
such  as  e  closet,  a  window  (Fig. 

2003),  or  a  private  cln  nibor, 
usually  screened  off  to  form  an 
oratory.  This  name  is  often 
erroneously  given  to  the  bay- 
window  of  a  hall  for  the  side¬ 
board  ;  hence,  oinel  -  window, 
which  is  retained  to  this  day. 

O'rient,  a.  [Lac.  orient ,  from 
oin or,  oriri ,  to  rise.]  Rising; 
as,  “the  07‘ien t  sun.  (Milton.) 

—  Eastern  ;  oriental.  —  Bl  ight ; 
shining;  glittering. 

— 7i.  The  part  of  the  horizon 
where  the  sun  rises  or  fiist  ap¬ 
pears  iu  the  morning;  the  ea&t. 

—  The  countries  of  Asia. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  orient er. J  (Survey¬ 
ing.)  To  mark  the  situation  or 
bearing  of  a  place  with  regard 
to  the  four  cardinal  points. 

O'rient.  in  Marne ,  a  post  town¬ 
ship  of  Aroostook  co. ;  pop.  abt. 

*250. 

O  rient,  in  Nnu  York,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Suffolk  co.,  about  100 
in.  E.  by  N.  of  New  York  city. 

Oriental, a.  [Lat.  oriental  is.] 

Eastern;  pertaining  to  the  east  or  orient.  —  Situated  in 
the  east, particularly  in  or  about  Asia;  proceeding  from 
the  east. 

— it.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  some  eastern  part  of  the 
world,  —  particularly  an  Asiatic. 

Orient  alism,  n  A  term  applied  to  doctrines  or 
idioms  of  the  Asiatic  nations. 

Orient'alist,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  world.  —  One  versed  iu  eastern  languages  and 
literature. 

Orient'alize,  v.  a.  To  conform  to  Oriental  manners 
and  customs. 

Orientation,  n.  An  eastern  direction  or  aspect.— 
The  act  of  placing  a  church  so  as  to  have  its  chancel 
point  to  the  east.  —  Worcester. 

Orienta'tor.  n.  An  instrument  used  for  the  orienta¬ 
tion  of  a  church. 

Orifice,  ( or'i-fis ,)  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  mrificium.  from  ns.  oris, 
a  mouth,  and  f ado,  facer e,  to  make.]  The  mouth  or 
aperture  of  a  tube,  pipe,  or  other  cavity;  any  opening 
or  perforation. 

Or'iflnmine,  (-flam.)  n.  [From  Lat.  aurvm,  gold,  and 
JUtmma,  flume.]-  < French  Hist.)  It  was  formerly  the 
custom  of  nil  Catholic  churches  of  any  note  to  possess 
a  flag  or  banner;  anil  the  one  belonging  to  the  abbey 
of  St.  Denis  was  called  the  nriflamme..  from  its  color, 
being  a  piece  of  red  taffeta  fixed  on  n  golden  spear,  and 
cut  into  three  points,  each  of  which  was  adorned  with 
a  tassel  of  green  silk.  When  Louis  le  Gros  inarched 
against  the  emperor  Henry  V.,  in  1124,  lie  took  this 
banner  to  accompany  him  in  his  expedition ;  and  from 
that  time,  during  nearly  three  centuries,  the  French 
monarchs  were  in  the  habit,  on  the  commencement  of 
a  war,  of  receiving  tins  banner  with  great  ceremony 
from  the  hands  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  to  whom,  at 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  it  was  returned.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  borne  for  the  last  time  by  Louis  XL,  at 
the  battle  of  Moutlhery,  July  16,  1465. 

Orig  anum,  n.  [Gr.  oreigannn ,  from  oros,  a  mountain. 
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ganao ,  I  delight  ]  (Dot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Lamiacese.  O.  vulgare ,  the  common  or  wild  Marjoram, 
is  found  in  limestone  and  chalky  districts.  This  yields 
a  stimulant  acrid  oil,  sold  in  the  shops  as  oil  of  thyme. 


l,  Sweet  Marjoram  (Origanum  nwjurana) ;  2,  Common  Marjoram 

( Origanum  vulgare). 

There  are  three  kinds  cultivated  as  garden  herbs, 
namely, —  0.  m ajora na  (the  Sweet  or  Knotted  Marjo¬ 
ram),  O.  onites (the  Pot  Marjoram),  and  O.  heracleoticum 
(the  Winter  Sweet  Marjoram).  They  are  all  similar 
in  properties. 

O'ria.  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Terra  di  Otranto,  21 

m.  N.E.  of  Taranto;  pop.  C.403. 

Or'iffen,  a  father  of  the  Chnrch.  and  one  of  the  most 
learned  ecclesiastical  writers,  was  born  at  Alexandria, 
a.  d.  185,  of  Christian  parents,  who  early  instructed  him 
in  religious  knowledge  and  in  the  sciences.  At  the  age 
of  17  he  lost  his  father,  who  was  beheaded  for  his  pro¬ 
fession  of  Christianity.  Origen  had  now  recourse  to 
the  teaching  of  grammar  for  the  support  of  himself, 
his  mother,  and  brothers ;  but  this  occupation  he 
relinquished  on  being  appointed  catechist,  or  head  of 
the  Christian  school  of  Alexandria.  In  this  situation, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  the  austerity  of  his  life; 
and  taking  the  Scriptures  in  the  most  rigid  sense,  he 
went  so  far  as  to  put  in  practice  the  passage  of  the 
gospel,  “There  be  some  who  have  made  themselves 
eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ”  From  Alexandria 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  began  his  famous  ITexapla , 
an  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  five  Greek  versions 
of  it.  At  the  command  of  his  bishop  he  returned  to 
Alexandria,  and  was  ordained.  Soon  after  this,  he 
began  his  Commentaries  on  the.  Scriptures.  Ilis  great 
talents  and  popularity  exposed  him  to  the  jealousy 
of  the  bishop,  whose  persecutions  at  length  drove 
him  from  his  native  country,  and  for  a  long  period 
made  him  a  wanderer.  Origen  is  supposed  to  have 
died  at  Tyre  about  the  year  254.  St.  Jerome  styles 
Origen  “a  man  of  immortal  genius,  who  understood 
logic,  geometry,  arithmetic,  music,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
ami  all  the  sects  of  the  philosophers,  so  that  he  was 
resorted  to  by  many  students  of  secular  literature, 
whom  ho  received  chiefly  that  he  might  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  instructing  them  in  the  faith  of 
Christ. ’’  The  allegorical  mode  employed  by  Origen  in 
interpreting  the  Holy  Scriptures  led.  however,  to  violent 
controversies  in  the  4th  century ;  but  many  of  his  errors 
are  said  to  be  owing  to  heretical  interpolations  of  his 
writings.  Among  the  errors  of  the  Ongenists ,  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  draw  their  opinions  from  the  works  of  Origen, 
are,  that  the  souls  of  men  were  pre-existent;  that  our 
Saviour's  soul  was  united  to  the  Word  before  his  con¬ 
ception;  that  after  the  resurrection  the  bodies  of  men 
will  have  a  spherical  form,  and  not,  as  at  present,  bo 
erect;  that  the  punishment  of  devils  and  of  the  damned 
will  continue  only  for  a  time;  and  that  in  future  ages 
Christ  will  be  crucified  for  the  salvation  of  devils,  as  he 
has  already  been  for  that  of  man.  This  heresy  spread 
for  a  time  widely  in  Egypt,  Spain,  and  other  countries. 
They  were  condemned  by  the  second  council  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  553. 

Ori^en'ians,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  See  Orioen. 

Or'i^eiiism,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The  doctrines  attributed 
to  Origen,  ( q .  ?>.) 

Or'igTn,  7i.  [Fr.  origine;  Lat.  origo ,  originis,  from 
orior,  oriri,  to  rise.]  The  first  existence  or  beginning 
of  anything;  beginning.  —  That  from  which  anything 
primarily  proceeds;  source;  cause;  root;  foundation. 

Orig  inahlc,  a.  That  may  be  originated. 

Original,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat .  originali*.]  Origin; 
source;  cause.  —  First  copy;  archetype;  model;  that 
from  which  anything  is  transcribed  or  translated,  or 
from  which  a  likeness  is  made  by  the  pencil,  press,  or 
otherwise.  —  An  eccentric  or  peculiar  person.  (Colloq.) 

(Fine  Arts.)  A  work  not  copied  from  another,  but 
the  work  of  the  artist  himself.  When  an  artist  copies 
his  own  work,  it  is  called  a  duplicate.. 

(Law.)  An  authentic  instrument  of  something,  and 
which  is  to  serve  as  a  model  or  example  to  be  copied 
or  imitated.  — (a.)  First,  or  not  deriving  authority  from 
any  other  source;  as,  oriainal  jurisdiction,  original 
writ,  original  bill,  and  the  like.  —  Bouvier. 


— a.  Pertaining  to  the  origin  of  being.  —  First  in  order; 
preceding  all  others;  primitive;  pristine.  —  Having  the 
power  to  originate  new  thoughts  or  combinations  of 
thought. 

Original  sin.  (Theol.)  The  first  sin  that  the  first 
man  committed;  —  also,  the  imputation  of  it  to  his 
posterity,  or  that  depravity  of  nature  which  is  its  cou- 
sequence.  —  Worcester. 

Orig’inalist,  n.  One  who  is  original,  or  forms  original 
ideas. 

Original  ity,  n.  [Fr.  originahtc.]  Quality  or  state 
of  being  original ;  the  power  of  originating  or  produc¬ 
ing  new  thoughts,  or  uncommon  combinations  of 
thought. 

Originally,  adv.  Primarily;  from  the  beginning  or 
origin.  —  At  hist;  at  the  origin. —  By  the  first  author. 

Ori^inaliioss.ft.  Thequalityorstateof  beingoriginal. 

Orij£  ina sit,  a.  Tending  to  originate;  taking  tir»t 
existence. 

Orig'inary,  a.  [Lat. originarius.]  Productive:  causing 
existence.  —  Primitive;  that  which  was  the  first  state. 

Originate,  v.  a.  To  give  origin  to;  to  cause  to  be; 
to  bring  into  existence ;  to  produce  what  is  new. 

— v.  n.  To  take  first  existence;  to  have  origin. 

Ori^ina'tion.  ft.  [Lat.  originating  Act  of  originat¬ 
ing,  or  of  bringing  or  coming  into  existence;  first  pro¬ 
duction.  —  Mode  of  production  or  bringing  into  being. 

Orig'inati ve,  a.  Originating;  possessing  pow'er  to 
originate  or  bring  into  existence. 

Orig'inatively,  adv.  In  an  originative  manner. 

Originator,  n.  A  person  who  originates  or  com¬ 
mences. 

Oriliua.  (o’re-wa?)  one  of  the  Sandwich  group  of  islands. 

Orihiicla,  (or-e-wai'la,)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of 
Valencia,  on  the  Segura, 

14  m.  EN.K,  of  Murcia, 
and  98  m.  S.S  W.  of  Va¬ 
lencia.  It  is  situated  in 
a  fertile  country  called 
the  “Garden  of  Spain.” 

Manuf.  Silk,  linen,  hats, 
and  brandy.  l*op.  18,000. 

Orillia 'I  a.  in  Wisconsin, 
a  post-township  of  Win- 
nebago  co.;pop.  abt.  400. 

OraTlon,  7i.  [Fr.,  a  lit¬ 
tle  ear.]  (Fort.)  A 
rounded  or  angular  pro¬ 
jection  at  the  shoulder 
of  a  bastion  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  covering  the 
guns  in  the  flanks. 

Orinoco,  ( o-re-no'ko ,) 

[Ind.y  “coiled  serpent,”] 
a  large  and  important 
river  of  S.  America.  It 
rises  on  the  W.  slope  of 
the  Parima  Mountains, 
in  Venezuela,  abt.  Lat. 

3°  30'  N.,  Lon.  64°  W., 
and  afterwards  turning 
round  with  a  circular 
sweep,  it  holds  a  N. 
course,  when,  being 
joined  by  numerous 
large  rivers  from  the 
E.  ridge  of  the  Andes,  it 
becomes  swelled  to  an  immense  size,  and  runs  E.  to 
tho  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  it  enters  by  several  mouths, 
in  Lat.  8°  40'  N.,  Lon.  61°  W.  During  the  rainy  season  it 
inundates  the  immense  plains  through  which  it  flows, 
during  the  highest  flood  to  an  extent  of  from  80  to  90  m. 
Its  delta  commences  about  100  m.  from  the  coast.  It  is 
computed  that  the  river  has  50  outlets  into  the  ocean, 
only  7  of  which  are  navigable,  but  not  for  vessels  of  any 
great  burden.  The  gram!  mouth  of  the  O.  is  formed  by 
Cape  Barima  to  the  S  S.E.,  which  is  in  Lat.  8°  64'  N., 
and  the  island  of  Cangrejos,  lying  W.N.W.  of  the  cape. 
They  are  25  m.  from  each  other,  but  the  breadth  of  the 
navigable  part  of  the  passage  is  not  quite  3.  The  depth 
of  water  on  the  bar,  which  lies  a  little  farther  out  to  sea 
than  the  cape,  is,  at  ebb,  17  ft.  Near  the  Andes  are  the 
Falls  of  Magpnres  and  A  lures,  hitherto  much  over-esti¬ 
mated.  'Pbe  annual  swell  of  the  O.  commences  in  April 
and  ends  in  Aug.,  and  its  basin  has  an  area  estimated  at 
252,000  sq.  m.  Its  banks  are  clothed  with  dense  forests, 
which,  like  the  waters,  abound  with  animal  life.  The 
O.  is  joined  by 436  rivers  and  upwards  of  2,000  streams. 
Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Ventuari,  Caura,  and 
P  iragua  or  Paraba,  from  the  right,  and  the  Guaviare, 
Meta,  Arauca,  and  Apure  from  the  left. 

O'riole,  ft.  [Fr.  oriol.]  (Zoiil.)  Tho  common  name 
of  Inse88ores  birds  composing  the  genus  lcteria,  family  I 
Jeter  id  re.  The  Baltimore  Oriole,  g.  v.,  may  be  taken  as 
the  typo  of  this  genus. 

Ori'on,  (Myth.)  A  celebrated  Greek  giant  and  hero, 
and  the  reputed  son  of  Hyrieus  of  Ilyria,  in  Boeotia.  I 
So  immense  was  his  size,  that  when  he  waded  through 
the  deepest  seas  he  was  still  a  head  and  shoulders  above  i 
the  water;  and  when  he  walked  on  dry  land,  his  stature 
reached  the  clouds.  Once  on  a  time  he  came  to  Chios, 
in  the  iEgean  Sea,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  /Ero  or 
Merope,  daughter  of  CBnopion.  He  cleared  the  isle  of 
wild  beasts,  and  brought  their  skins  as  presents  to  his 
sweetheart;  but  her  father  always  put  off  their  mar¬ 
riage;  whereupon  O.,  one  day  giving  way  to  passion 
(while  under  the  influence  of  wine),  sought  to  fake  the 
maiden  by  force  (Enopion  now  called  upon  Dionysus 
(Bacchus)  for  help,  who  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  inebriate 
lover.  O..  however,  recovered  his  sight  in  Lemnos,  by 
following  the  advice  of  an  oracle, and  returned  to  Chios  j 
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to  take  vengeance  on  (Enopion.  Not  finding  him,  he 
went  to  Crete,  where  he  spent  the  rest  ot  his  life  hunt¬ 
ing  in  company  with  Artemis  (Diana).  The  cause  and 
manner  ot  his  death  are  differently  related.  (See  Diana.) 
Alter  his  death  he  was  placed  with  his  hound  in  heaven, 
where,  to  this  day,  the  following  constellation  bears  his 
name 

(^l.sfroft.)  One  of  the  ancient  constellations  found  by 
Ptolemy.  The  equinoctial  passes  nearly  through  its 
centre,  and  it  is  situated  in  the  S.  hemisphere  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  ecliptic.  Four  of  the  seven  stars  constitut¬ 
ing  the  constellation  are  situated  in  the  middle  of  it.  in 
a  straight  line.  Two  of  these  are  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude;  namely,  Betelguese  or  Bdtegeux,  in  the  right 
shoulder,  and  Rigel  in  the  left  foot.  In  the  middle  of 
the  square  are  three  stars  of  the  second  magnitude, 
which  form  what  is  called  the  belt  of  Orion.  The  con¬ 
stellations  which  surround  Orion  are  Eridanus.  Canis 
Major,  Gemini,  Auriga,  and  Taurus.  Near  the  sword- 
scabbard,  round  the  star  marked  $,  is  a  remarkable  neb¬ 
ula,  and  within  the  constellation  are  thousands  of  small 
stars,  which  are  only  visible  by  powerful  telescopes. 

Orion,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Fulton  co. 

O  rion,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Oakland  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,700. 

Orion,  in  Minnesota ,  a  township  of  Olmstead  co. ;  pop. 
500. —  A  township  of  Steele  co. 

Oris'kany,  in  New  York,  a  creek  flowing  into  the 
Mohawk  in  Oneida  co.  —  A  post-village  of  Oneida  co., 
abt.  7  m.  N.W.  of  Utica. 

Oris'kany  Falls,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 

Oneida  co.,  abt.  18  m.  S.W.  of  Utica. 

OriKinol'ogy,  ft.  [Fr.  orismolngie ,  from  Gr.  oidsmog.  a 
marking  out  as  a  boundary,  and  logos,  a  discourse.]  That 
branch  of  natural  history  which  relates  to  the  technical 
terms  of  science;  an  explanation  of  technical  terms; 
terminology.  —  Worcester. 

Orison,  (or'i-zon.)  n.  [Fr.  oraison  ;  Lat  ora tio,  from 
oro,oru7me .  to  speak,  to  pray.]  A  prayer  or  supplication; 
—  used  chiefly  in  poetry. 

Oris  wa,  a  prov.  of  Hindostan.  wholly  included  in  the 
presidencies  of  Bengal  and  Madras,  between  Lat.  18° 
and  23°  N  ,  Lon.  83°  and  87°  E.,  having  N  the  provs.  of 
Bengal  and  Bahar;  W.,  Gundwanah ;  S.,the  river  Goda- 
very ;  and  E.,  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Area,  28.000  sq.m. 
The  shore  is  low  and  sandy,  and  the  interior  is  composed 
of  rugged  hills  and  jungles,  in  which  the  atmo>phere 
is  pestilential.  lYincpal  towns.  Cuttack.  Juggernaut, 
and  Balasore.  Pop.  Estimated  at  4.5(  0.000. 

Orista  no,  a  town  of  Italy,  island  of  Sardinia,  div.  of 
Cagliari,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tirsi,  in  the  Bay  of  Oris- 
tano,  55  m.  N .N.W.  of  Cagliari.  It  has  a  large  trade  in 
corn,  salt,  6alt  fish,  and  wine.  /bp.  10,000. 

Oriza'ba,  a  town  of  Mexico,  abt.  70  in.  W  S.W.  of  Vera 
Cruz;  pop.  16.000.  About  25  m.  to  the  N.  is  the  vol¬ 
canic  peak  of  Orizaba  ;  height,  17,380  feet. 

Ork'ney and Sli«kl Taitd( <»r Zet  land  Islands, 
ail  archipelago  off  the  N.  coast  of  Scotland.  1  liese  is¬ 
lands,  the  anc.  Thule ,  lie  in  two  groups,  and  form  a  co. 
of  Scotland.  The  Orkneys  (anc.  Orcades),  the  most  S. 
*:roup,  are  separated  from  the  co.  of  Caithness  by  the 
Pentland  Frith,  6  m.  in  breadth;  Lat.  bet.  58°  44'  and 
59°  24'  N.,  Lon.  bet.  2°  26'  and  3°  20'  W.  There  are  49 
in  number,  the  principal  of  which  is  Pomona,  and  22  of 
the  smaller  are  uninhabited.  Area,  2,448  sq.m.  The 
Shetland  or  Zetland  Isles  (anc.  Ultima  Thule),  the  most 
N.  group,  are  separated  from  the  Orkneys  by  a  channel 
48  m.  wide;  Lat  between  59°  52' and  60°  60'  N.,  Lon. 
0°  44'  and  1°  44'  W.  Area ,  5,388  sq.  m.  They  number 
117,  of  which  87  are  uninhabited.  The  principal  is 
Mainland.  The  K.  and  N.  coasts  are  generally  low ,  while 
the  W.  coasts  are  elevated,  terminating  in  bold,  steep 
cliffs.  The  soil  is  generally  poor.  Clim.  Varied,  and 
unhealthy.  Prod.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and 
turnips.  Large  numbers  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep 
are  reared  ;  the  Shetland  horses,  or  “  Shelties”  (as  they 
are  called),  are  celebrated.  The  fisheries,  however,  are 
the  chief  object  of  pursuit,  the  islands  being  periodically 
visited  by  vast  shoals  of  herrings,  besides  cod  and  other 
species  of  w  hite  fish.  Min.  Copper  and  iron.  Manuf. 
Unimportant,  principally  plaiting  straw',  hosiery,  and 
gloves.  Chief  towns.  Kirkw-all  in  Orkney,  and  Lerw  ick 
in  Shetland.  Pop.  64,055. 

Orl,  Or'Iot,  Or'lo,  n.  [O  Fr.;  N.  Fr.  ourlet;  L.  Lat. 
or  I  um,  dim.  ot  ora,  border.]  (Arch.)  A  fillet  under  the 
ovolo  of  a  capital.  —  Also,  the  plinth  in  the  base  of  a 
column  or  pedestal. 

Or  lan«l,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-township  of  Cook  co. ;  pop. 
about  2.000. 

Or'land,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Steuben  co.,  abt. 
10  m.  N.W.  of  Angola. 

Or'land,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  nnd  township  of 
Hancock  co.,  about  55  in.  N.E.  by  E.  of  Augusta  ;  pop. 
of  township  about  2,200. 

Orlando,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Wayne  co.,  about  5  m. 
W.  ol  Cory  don. 

Orlando,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-village  of  Sherburne 
co.,  about  40  m.  N.W.  of  St  Paul. 

Orle.  ??.  (Her.)  One  of  the  ordinaries. —  See  Supp’t. 

Orleans,  an  ancient  dukedom,  and  titular  name  borne 
by  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal  of  France,  of  which 
there  are  twro  lines:  —  1.  The  first  line  has  given  the 
following  names  to  history: —  Loris  I.  of  France.  Duke 
d’Orleans,  second  son  of  Charles  V.,  b.  1371,  became  re¬ 
gent  in  consequence  of  the  mental  incapacity  of  his 
brother,  Charles  VI.,  1393,  and  was  murdered  by  his 
cousin,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  14<>7.  This  event  was  the 
source  of  the  bloody  f**ud  between  the  houses  of  Orleans 
and  Burgundy.  Chari.ks,  son  of  the  preceding,  Duke 
d’Angouleme  in  his  father’s  lifetime,  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Agincourt,  d.  while  attempting  the  conquest 
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of  the  Milanese,  which  he  claimed  in  right  of  his  mother, 
1465.  He  left  a  son,  Louis  II.  of  Orleans,  who,  in  14y8, 
succeeded  to  the  crown  as  Louis  XII.  —  Between  the 
first  and  second  houses  we  find  Jean  Baptiste  Gaston, 
third  son  of  Henri  IV.  and  Marie  de  Medici,  b.  1008, 
created  Duke  d'Orl&ms  1620,  and  noted  lor  his  intrigues 
during  the  reign  of  his  brother,  Louis  XIII.  He  was 
banished  to  Blois  by  Muzarin  in  1652. and  i>.  there  1060.  — 
2.  The  second  house  of  Orleans  commences  with  Phi¬ 
lippe  I.,  second  son  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Anne  of  Austria, 
b.  1610,  received  the  title  of  Orleans  on  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  Gaston,  1660,  and  the  next  year  married 
his  cousin,  Henrietta  Anne,  daughter  of  Charles  1.  of 
England.  After  the  death  of  this  princess,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria,  of  whom  his  successor  was 
l*>rn;  d.  1701.  Philippi:  II.,  b.  1674,  succeeded  to  the 
title  of  the  preceding  1701,  and  became  the  celebrated 
Regent  d'Orleans  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  He  was 
educated  in  profligacy  by  the  abbe  Dubois,  and,  though 
endowed  with  brilliant  talents,  brought  the  kingdom  to 
the  verge  of  an  insurrection  (see  Law);  d.  suddenly, 
1723.  Louis,  son  and  successor  of  the  latter,  b.  170*3, 
was  distinguished  for  his  accomplishments  as  a  univer¬ 
sal  scholar  and  linguist.  He  d.,  after  passing  his  life  in 
a  literary  and  religious  retirement,  1.52.  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe,  son  and  successor  of  Louis  the  preceding,  li.  17  .5, 
was  lieutenant  general  in  the  Flemish  wars,  and  gover¬ 
nor  of  Dauphine.  He  was  a  man  of  taste  and  a  lover  of 
literature,  and  d.  generally  regretted,  1785.  Louis  Jo¬ 
seph  Philippe,  son  of  the  last-named,  surnumed  Philippe, 
Egaliti,  b.  1747.  known  by  the  title  of  Duke  de  Chartres, 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  was  an  object  of  con¬ 
tempt  to  the  French  court  for  his  cowardice.  He 
joined  the  revolutionary  party  against  the  court;  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  national  assembly  ;  voted  for  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  was  nevertheless  condemned 
to  suffer  death  himself  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
which  sentence  was  executed  in  1793.  Ilis  son  and 
successor  became  King  of  the  French  under  the  name 
of  Louis  Philippe,  g.  r. 

Orleans,  iTlie  Hast  aril  of.)  See  Dunois. 

Orleans,  ( or'le-ans ,)  a  city  of  France,  cap.  of  the  dept, 
of  Loiret,  on  the  Loire,  34  m.  N  E  of  Blois,  and  63  in. 
SAW  of  Paris,  was  the  former  cap.  of  the  old  province  of 
Orleannais ,  which  now  forms  the  greater  part  of  the 
depts.  of  Loiret,  Eure-et-Loir,  and  Loir-et-Cher.  It  is 
situated  in  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  and  is  surrounded 
by  pleasantly-shaded  boulevards,  its  cathedral  is  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  France. 
O.  contains  3  monuments  in  honor  of  Joan  of  Arc,  t lie 
finest  of  which,  an  equestrian  statue,  was  erected  in  1855. 
(See  Fig.  1449.)  Near  the  city  is  the  Forest  of  Orleans, 
consisting  of  94,000  acres,  planted  with  oak  and  other 
valuable  trees  Manuf.  O.  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its 
vinegar,  which  is  the  best  in  France.  O..  the  Qenabum 
of  the  Romans,  was  afterwards  named  Aurelianum , 
from  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  rebuilt  it  in  the  2d  century. 
It  was  besieged  by  the  English  in  1428-29,  who  were 
obliged,  through  the  efforts  of  Joan  of  Arc.  to  retire.  In 
1563,  it  was  also  besieged  by  the  Duke  de  Guise,  who 
was  assassinated  under  its  walls  by  Poltrot  de  Mere. 
P>p.  49,100. 

Orleans,  in  California ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Klamath 
CO.,  abt.  60  m.  S.W.  of  Yreka. 

Orleans,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  abt.  8 
m.  E.  of  Jacksonville. 

Orleans,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Orange  co.,  abt.  15  ui.  S.  of  Bedford;  pop.  of  township 
abt.  3,000 

Orl  rans,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Appanoose  co.,  abt.  | 
13  m.  W.  of  Bloomfield.  —  A  township  of  Winneshiek 
co. 

Orleans,  ( or'le-ans ,)  in  Louisiana ,  a  S.E.  parish  ;  area , 
abt.  150  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Mississippi  River,  and  some 
smaller  streams,  while  Lake  Pontchartrain  washes  it  on 
the  N.  and  Lake  Borgne  on  the  E.  Surface ,  level  aud 
low,  being  mostly  below  the  level  of  the  Mississippi ; 
soil,  along  the  river  and  in  certain  other  parts,  exceed¬ 
ingly  fertile.  Cap.  New  Orleans. 

Orl  <>ans,  in  Maryland ,  a  village  of  Alleghany  co.,  abt.  j 
24  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Cumberland. 

Orleans,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Barnsta¬ 
ble  co. 

Orleans,  in  Michigan ,  a  twp.  of  Ionia  co. 

Orleans,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Polk  co.,  abt.  120 
ni.  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Orleans,  in  New  York,  a  N.W.  co..  bordering  on  Lake 
Ontario.  Area,  abt.  379  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Oak  Orchard, 
Johnson’s  and  Sandy  creeks.  Surface ,  diversified,  and 
in  some  parts  mountainous;  soil ,  generally  fertile. 
Min.  Bog  iron  ore,  sulphur  and  salt  springs.  Qip.  Al¬ 
bion. 

— A  township  of  Jefferson  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,800.  —  A  post¬ 
village  of  Ontario  co.,  abt.  190  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

Orleans,  in  Oregon ,  a  village  of  Linn  co.,  abt.  11  m. 
S.W.  of  Albany. 

Orl  eans,  in  Vermont,  a  N.  co.,  adjoining  Lower  Canada; 
area,  abt.  700  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Lamoille  and  Missisquoi 
rivers,  and  Black,  Barton,  and  Clyde  creeks,  besides  a 
portion  of  Lake  Memphrenmgog,  and  several  smaller 
lakes  or  ponds.  Surface ,  uneven,  and  in  the  E.  and  W. 
parts  mountainous;  toil,  generally  very  fertile.  Cap. 
Irasburg. 

Orleans,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Fauquier  co.,  abt.  112 
m.  N.  by  W  of  Richmond. 

Orleans,  (Isle  of,)  an  island  of  Lower  Canada,  in  the 
,St.  Lawrence  River,  abt.  5  in.  below  Quebec.  It  i9  abt. 
20  in.  in  length  by  6  m.  in  breadth;  area ,  120  sq  m. 

4>r  lo,  n.  (Arch.)  See  Orl. 

(Mas.)  A  kind  of  Spanish  wind-instrument. 

Orl  off,  ( or'lof ,)  a  celebrated  Russian  family,  founded 


ul  tier  Peter  the  Great  by  Ivan  Orel,  one  of  the  archers, 
or  she.UUts,  who,  when  that  body  was  destroyed,  saved 
his  life  by  his  cool  courage,  and  became  an  officer  and  a 
noble.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  descendants  were :  — 
Gregory,  a  Russian  general  and  political  intriguer,  who 
greatly  promoted  the  elevation  of  his  mistress,  Cath¬ 
erine  II.,  to  the  throne.  Being  disappointed  in  his  hope 
of  sharing  the  crown  with  her,  and  declining  a  private 
marriage,  he  was  supplanted  by  a  new  favorite,  and  d. 
insane  1783.  He  had  one  son  by  the  empress,  named 
Bobrinski.  —  Alexis,  his  brother,  ami  fellow-conspira¬ 
tor,  was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  and  strength,  and  is 
said  to  have  strangled  the  emperor  Peter  with  bis  own 
hands.  He  was  a  favorite  of  Catherine,  and  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  Princess  Taraknuoff,  daughter  of  the  empress 
Elizabeth;  d.  1808. —  Gregory  Vladimirowitz,  a  noble-! 
man  of  the  same  family,  B.  1778,  and  bearing  the  titleof 
Count  Orloff,  was  distinguished  for  his  patronage  and 
culture  of  letters.  He  was  author  of  Historical ,  Political , 
and  Literury  Memoirs  of  Aa  pies,  and  History  of  the  Arts 
in  Ita<y  ;  d.  1826.  —  Michael,  son  of  the  above  Alexis, 
b.  1785,  served  in  the  Russian  army  against  Napoleon  I., 
aud  went  to  Paris  with  the  allies  in  1814.  —  Alexis, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  b.  1787,  distinguished  himself  as 
a  diplomatist  and  statesman  under  Nicholas,  and  D.  1861. 

Or'fogi,  /1.  [Du.  overloop ,  from  over,  and  loopen,  to  run.] 
(A aut.)  The  lower  deck  of  a  ship  of  the  line;  or  that, 
in  other  vessels,  on  which  the  cables  are  stowed. 

Ormolu',  n.  (Fr.  or-moulu,  from  or,  gold,  and  moulu , 
from  moiulre,  to  grind.]  An  alloy  in  which  there  is  less 
zinc  and  more  copper  than  in  brass,  that  it  may  present 
a  nearer  resemblance  to  gold.  It  is  used  for  the  orna¬ 
mentation  of  furniture.  In  many  cases  a  gold  lacquer 
is  applied  to  heighten  the  color  of  the  alloy  ;  hut  in  some 
instances  the  native  color  ol  the  metal  is  preserved  after 
being  properly  brought  out  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Furniture  ornamented  with  ormolu  came  into  fashion 
in  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  and  was  long  in 
favor  among  the  wealthy  and  the  great.  Even  at  the 
present  time  it  retains  its  attraction  with  many  of  the 
rich  virtuosi. 

Onus  kirk,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  1 1% 
m.  N.N.E.  of  Liverpool,  and  180  m.  N.W.  of  Loudon. 
Manuf  Silks,  cottons,  mats,  and  rope.  Pop.  6,426. 

Or'iuuz,  (anc.  Ozyris ,)  an  island  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  Lat.  27°  12'  N.,  Lon.  56°  25'  E. 
It  is  12  m.  in  circumference,  and  belongs  to  the  Imauin 
of  Muscat.  The  harbor  is  sheltered  on  3  sides,  and  it  has 
a  good  anchorage.  Its  town,  now  decayed,  was  formerly 
of  great  importance. 

Or  iiiiizcI,  ( Persian  Myth)  The  beneficent  deity  of  the 
Zoroastrian  religion  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  Zendavesta. 
According  to  this  system  (Dualism),  Orrauzd,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  light  and  purity,  created  six  immortal  spirits, 
then  twenty-eight  subordinate  spirits,  and  lastly  the 
souls  of  men,  while  Ahriman,  the  opposing  evil  princi¬ 
ple,  produced  six  evil  angels  with  sundry  subonlinate 
demons.  These  are  all  engaged  in  a  ceaseless  conflict, 
which  is  to  end  with  the  triumph  of  Ormuzd,  when 
Ahriman  will  acknowledge  his  supremacy, and  all  crea¬ 
tures  shall  be  delivered  from  the  dominion  of  evil. 

Or'nailiciit,  n.  [Fr .ornemmt ;  Lat.  ornamentum,  from 
orno ,  ornare,  to  adorn.]  That  which  adorns  or  embel¬ 
lishes  ;  something  which,  added  to  another  thing,  ren¬ 
ders  it  more  beautiful  to  the  eye;  embellishment;  deco¬ 
ration;  additional  beauty. 

— v.  a.  To  adorn  ;  to  embellish  ;  to  deck  ;  to  decorate  ;  to 
make  beautiful;  to  furnish  with  embellishments. 

Oriiament'aL  a.  Serving  to  ornament,  adorn,  or 
decorate;  giving  additional  beauty;  embellishing. 

Ornament'ally,  ado.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  add 
embellishment. 

Ornamcmta'tioii,  n.  The  art  of  ornamenting,  or 
state  of  being  ornamented. — Ornament;  that  which 
embellishes  or  ornaments ;  decoration. 

Or'iiamentcr,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  ornaments. 

Or'nainiMitist,  n.  One  engaged  or  employed  in  orna¬ 
mentation. 

Or'nate,  a.  [Lat.  ornatus.]  Adorned;  embellished; 
decorated  ;  splendidly  furnished  or  equipped. 

Or'nately,  adv.  In  an  ornate  manner. 

Or'natenrss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  ornate. 

Orne,  (orn.)  a  small  river  of  France,  rising  near  Leez, 
dept,  of  Orne,  and  flowing  into  the  English  Channel 
after  a  course  of  86  m. 

Orne,  a  dept,  in  the  N.W.  of  France,  between  Lat.  48° 
12'  and  48°  48'  N.,  Lon.  1°  E  and  1°  W.,  having  N.  the 
depts.  of  Calvados,  and  Eure;  E.,  Eure,  and  liure-et-Loire; 
S.,  Sarthe  ami  Mayenne;  and  W.,  Manche;  area,  2,500 
sq.  m.  The  surface  is  diversified,  aud  the  soil  fertile 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  l\iv>ers  Orne,  Dive, 
Vie,  Sarthe.  Mayenne,  and  Huine.  Agriculture  is  back¬ 
ward.  Prod.  Oats,  hemp,  flax,  and  potatoes.  Cattle  aud 
sheep  are  extensively  reared,  and  the  horses  are  consid¬ 
ered  the  best  in  France.  Min.  Iron,  manganese,  ami  por¬ 
celain  clay.  Manuf.  Metallic  and  linen  goods,  needles, 
pins,  wire,  paper,  glass,  beet-root  sugar,  &c.  Chief  towns. 
Alengon  (the  cap.),  Argentan,  Do  in  front,  and  Mortagne. 
Pop.  414.618. 

Ornith  ic,  a.  [Gr.  ornithos,  a  bird.]  Belonging,  or  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to  birds  ;  as,  ornithic  fossils.  — Owen. 

Orni t li'icBmitc,  n.  [Gr.  ornithos,  and  ichnos,  track  ] 
(Pal.)  The  foot-mark  of  a  bird  on  a  stone.  Some  of 
these  are  very  remarkable,  as  proving  t lie  existence  of 
birds  at  very  remote  periods;  for  instance,  at  the  early 
epoch  or  the  new  red  sandstone  formation. 

Ornithiclinol'otry,  n.  [Gr.  ornithos ,  bird,  ichnos , 
track,  and  logos,  treatise.]  (  Pal.)  That  branch  of  sci¬ 
ence  which  relates  to  ornithicnites. 

Or  11  i  t  lioHel'opli i<i.  a.  Having  reference,  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  animals  resembling  the  ©ruithorhynchus. 
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Oriiitliog,'aliiiii,  n.  [Gr.  ornithos,  and  gala ,  milk; 
why  so  called  is  not  obvious  ]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plant*, 
order  Liliaceu’.  They  are  perennial  herbs;  leaves  rad¬ 
ical  ;  scape  naked,  racemose  or  corymbose.  O.  umbel - 
latum,  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  is  a  handsome  plant  from 
England,  hut  naturalized  in  this  country.  Flowers  few, 
in  a  kind  of  loose  corymb;  petals  and  sepals  white, 
beautifully  marked  with  a  longitudinal  green  strip  on 
the  outside. 

Oriiitlioiclieli'nite,  n.  [Gr.  ornithos.  eidos,  form, 
and  ichnos,  track.]  (Pat.)  A  tossil  foot-mark  resembling 
that  of  a  bird. 

OrnatEi'al ite,  n.  [Gr.  ornithos.  bird,  and  lithos,  stone.] 
(Pal.)  The  fossil  remains  of  a  bird. 

Ornil liolo^  ic,  Orn i | liolog 'leal,  a.  [Fr.  or- 
nitln  logufue J  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  orni¬ 
thology. 

Oriiitlftol'o^'ist,  n.  [Fr.  ornitholngiste .]  A  person 
who  is  .skilled  in  ornithology,  or  in  the  natural  history 
of  birds,  who  understands  their  form,  structure,  habits, 
and  uses:  one  who  describes  birds. 

Ornithology,  n.  [Fr.  ornithologie ;  Gr.  ornis ,  or- 
nithos,  a  bird,  and  logos,  discourse.]  (Zoiil  )  The  sci¬ 
ence  which  teaches  the  natural  history  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  birds  ;  or,  to  use  the  definition  of  Cuvier,  of  ver- 
tebrated  oviparous  animals,  with  a  double  circulation 
and  respiration,  organized  for  flight.  The  sub-division 
of  this  class  of  birds  is  by  no  means  so  clearly  indicated 
by  either  external  or  anatomical  characters  as  that  of 
mammals,  and  the  system  ol  0  presents,  in  consequence, 
great  discrepancy.  See  Bird. 

Oriiitli'omaney,  n.  [Gr.  ornithos,  and  manteia , 
prophecy.]  Among  the  ancients,  a  kind  of  divination 
practised  by  means  of  birds,  their  flight,  &c. 

Omit  lion,  n.  [Gr.  ornithon.']  A  building  or  recep¬ 
tacle  for  the  safe-keeping  of  birds'! 

Orn i I  li'ogms.  n.  (Bot.)  The  Bird’s-foot,  a  genus  of 
ornamental  plants,  order  Fabuce.se %  sub-order  1  *apil  it  ma¬ 
ce  se,  deriving  both  its  popular  and  its  botanical  name 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  curved  pods  to  birds’-claws; 
the  leaves  are  pinnate,  with  a  terminal  leaflet. 

Ornitliorliy im-Iihs,  (- rlnk'us ,)  11.  [Fr.  ornitho- 
rhyngue,  from  Gr.  ornithos ,  and  rynchos,  beak.]  (Zoiil.) 
The  Duck-bill,  a  genus  of  mammals,  family  Monotremata, 
characterized  by  the  form  of  the  mouth,  which  resem¬ 
bles  the  bill  of  a  duck  (Fig.  244).  It  is  about  two  feet 
long,  and  is  peculiar  to  the  fresh-water  rivers  and  lakes 
of  Australia  ami  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Orn  i  t  lios  copy.  n.  [Gr.  ornis,  ornithos,  and  skopein, 
to  view.]  The  art  or  practice  of  closely  observing  birds 
and  their  habits. 

O'ro,  in  California,  a  township  of  Butte  co. ;  pop.  abt.  800. 

Orolmneliaeesr.  ( o-ro-bankai'se-e ,)  n  [Gr  arobos, 
vetch,  and  ancho.  I  strangle]  (Bot.)  The  Broom-rape 
family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Gentianales.  Diag. 
No  stipules,  simple  stigmas  at  the  end  of  a  manifest 
style,  parietal  placentae,  and  didynamous  flowers.  They 
are  fleshy  herbs  growing  parasitically  on  the  roots  of 
other  plants.  The  stems  are  scaly  without  any  true 
green  leaves.  The  order  contains  12  genera  ami  116 
species.  See  Epiphegus. 

Oro  lms,  w  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Fabacex. 
They  are  perennial  herbs,  chiefly  native  of  Europe.  O. 
tuberosa,  the  Bitter-vetch,  with  other  species,  afford  good 
food  for  cattle.  The  tubers  have  a  sweet  taste,  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  liquorice,  aud  are  sought  after  by  children ; 


Fig.  2006.  —  bitter-vetch,  ( Orobus  tuberosus.) 
they  are  also  bruised  ahd  steeped  in  water  in  some  parts 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  to  make  a  fermented 
liquor.  They  are  well  -  flavored  and  nutritious  when 
boiled  or  roasted. 

Orographic,  (-graf'ik.)  Orog ra|>li'ical,  a.  Be¬ 
longing  or  having  relation  to  orography. 

Orography,  n.  [Gr.  oros,  mountain,  and  graph  e-in , 
to  depict  J  An  account  of.  or  treatise  on,  mountains. 

Orohtg'ieal,  a.  [Fr.  orologique.]  Relating  to  a  de- 
Hcription  of  mountains. 

Orol'ogist,  n.  One  who  describes  mountains. 
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Orol'ogfy,  n.  [Fr.  orolog it,  from  Or.  oros ,  mountain, 
nml  Jjctnne.J  The  science  treating  of  the  de¬ 

scription  of  mountains. 

O'ronge,  n.  [Fr.,  a  fine  sort  of  mushroom.]  The  A  vari¬ 
ous  Ctesareus ,  one  of  the  best  and  handsomest  of  fungi, 
celebrated  among  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Boletus. 

Oro'no,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Mus¬ 
catine  co.,  nbt.  15  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Muscatine;  pop.  of 
township  305. 

Orono,  in  Maine,  a  post-towuship  of  Penobscot  co.;  pop. 
abt.  2,533. 

Oron  oco.  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Olmsted  co.,  abt.  10  in.  N.  by  W.  of  Rochester;  pop. 
of  township  abt.  4S8. 

Oron'oko,  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  Berrien  co. ; 
pop  abt.  1,249. 

O routes.  [Arab.  El*  Assay.  “  the  rebellious,”]  a  river 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  N.  Syria,  rising  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  mountain  Anti-Libanus,  near  the  village  of  El-llas, 
and  after  a  W.N.W.  course  of  240  in.,  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean  40  m  N.  of  Latakia. 

Oron  t  ia'eete,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  The  Orontiad,  or  Sweet- 
flag  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Juncales.  Biag. 
Spadiceous  flowers,  and  an  axile  embryo  with  a  lateral 
cleft.  —  They  are  herbs,  with  broad  entire  or  deeply 
divided  leaves,  which,  however,  are  occasionally  sword- 
slmped  and  eqiiitant.  Some  of  them  are  stemless,  others 
scramble  over  trees,  to  which  they  adhere  by  creeping- 
roots;  a  few  are  aquatic.  Fruit  baccate.  Seed  usually 
with  a  fleshy  or  mealy  albumen.  The  plants  of  this 
order  are  found  in  cold,  temperate,  or  tropical  climates. 
See  A  cords.  The  order  includes  13  genera  and  70  species. 

Ob*os1i;i'z;i,  a  town  of  E.  Hungary,  co.  of  Bekea,  27  m. 
S.W.  of  Bekes;  pop.  10,000. 

Orota'vn.a  town  of  the  Canary  Islands, on  the  N.  coast 
of  TenerilTe,  below  the  peak.  Its  harbor  is  bad.  Pop.  8,500. 

O'rotuml,  n.  [Eat.  os ,  oris,  mouth,  and  rotundus , 
round.]  A  mode  of  intonation  proceeding  directly  from 
the  larynx,  and  giving  that  ringing  or  musical  sound 
which  forms  the  highest  perfection  of  the  human  voice. 

—a.  Characterized  by  distinct  and  smooth  articulation,  or 
musical  intonation;  —  said  of  the  human  voice. 

O  roville,  in  California ,  a  town,  cap.  of  Butte  co.,  abt. 
75  m.  N.  of  Sacramento. 

Or'|>iili.  (Script.)  The  Moabitess,  Naomi's  daughter- 
in-law,  who  remained  with  her  people  and  gods,  when 
Ruth  followed  Naomi  and  the  Lord.  ( Ruth  i.  4-14.) 

Orphan,  (or' fan,)  n.  [Fr.  orphdin  ;  Gr.  orphdnos ,  or¬ 
phaned,  without  parents ;  Lat.  orbus,  bereaved.]  A 
child  who  is  bereaved  of  father  or  mother,  or  both. 

-—a.  Bereaved  of  parents. 

— v.  a.  To  reduce  to  a  state  of  orphanage. 

Orphan  age.  Or  phunliiHXI,  Or pliaiiism,  n. 
State  or  condition  of  being  an  orphan. 

Orphaned,  (or' f  and,)  a.  Bereft  of  parents  or  natural 
protectors. 

Or  phanot,  n.  A  young  orphan,  (r.) 

Or  phanhood,  Or'phanism,  n.  Same  as  Or¬ 
phanage  q.  v 

Or'phan**  Island,  in  Maine,  at  the  entrance  of  Pe¬ 
nobscot  River,  opposite  Bucksport. 

Orphe  an,  a.  [Lat.  Orpheus ;  Gr.  Orpheios.]  Relating 
or  pertaining  to  Orpheus,  the  mythological  poet  and 
musician;  as,  Orphean  melodies. 

Orplie'ns.  [Gr.]  (Myth.)  According  to  the  common 
story,  a  son  of  the  Thracian  river  .Esgrus  and  the  muse 
Calliope.  His  power  of  moving  inanimate  things  by 
music,  the  share  he  bore  in  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
his  descent  into  the  Shades  to  recover  his  wife  Eurydice, 
and  his  death  by  the  violence  of  the  Thracian  women, 
are  well  known. 

Or'phic,  a.  Having  reference  to  Orpheus;  Orphean. 

Orplirey.  (fiFfrey,)  n.  [Fr.  orfroi.)  (Ecd.)  An  orna¬ 
mented  band  pertaining  to  sacerdotal  vestments. 

Or'piment,  n.  [From  Lat.  aurum,  gold,  nnd  pig  mentum, 
a  color.]  (Chem.)  The  commercial  name  for  the  ter- 
6ulphide  of  arsenic.  It  is  the  coloring  ingredient  in  the 
pigment  known  as  King's  yellow. 

Or  pin,  n.  (Paint.)  A  yellow  color,  of  various  degrees 
of  intensity,  approaching  also  to  red.  —  Brandt. 

Or  pine,  n.  (Bo'.)  SooSedum. 

Or  raeki,  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Orach,  q.  v. 

Or'rer y,n.  [Named  after  the  Earl  of  Orrery.']  ( Asfron .) 
A  machine  for  representing  to  children  the  motions  and 
relative  magnitudes  and  distances  of  the  bodies  com¬ 
posing  the  solar  system.  As  these  machines  are  often 
procured  by  well-meaning  hut  ignorant  people  at  con¬ 
siderable  expense,  it  may  be  useful  to  quote  an  authority 
that  will  not  be  called  in  question.  “  As  to  getting  cor¬ 
rect  notions  on  the  subject”  (the  magnitudes  and  dis¬ 
tances  of  the  planets),  says  Sir  John  Iferschel,  “by 
drawing  circles  on  paper,  or,  still  worse,  from  those  very 
childish  toys  called  orreries,  it  is  out  of  the  question.” 

Or  riaigtOBi,  in  Maine,  a  post-towuship  of  Penobscot 
co. 

Or'rls-root.  n.  (Bot  )  See  Iris. 

Orrs'town,iu  Pennsylvania ,a  post-village  of  Franklin 
co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.  of  Chambersburg. 

Orrs'ville,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Gwinnett  co. 

Orr'ville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Mecklenburg  co. 

Orrvilie,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co. 

Orse'dew,  Or'seclue.  n.  Butch  gold. 

Orsi'ni,  a  celebrated  Roman  family,  the  rivals  of  the 
Colonna,  who  lived  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  first 
Orsini  known  became  cardinal  in  1145;  his  nephew, 
Matthew  Orsini,  was  Prefect  of  Rome  in  1153;  Gaetano 
Orsini  was  made  Pope  in  1277,  under  the  name  of  Nicho¬ 
las  III.  Another  of  the  family  was  elected  Pope  in 
1724.  with  the  title  of  Benedict  XIII.  The  family  has 
had  many  cardinals  and  distinguished  personages  among 
its  members. 


Ort,  n. :  pi.  Orts.  [Dan.  and  Fris.  orte.)  A  fragment; 
a  slued;  any  refuse  or  rejected  part;  —  generally  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  plural. 

Or  ta.  a  lake  of  N.  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  div.  of  Novara, 
0  m.  W.  of  Lago  Maggiore,  into  which  it  discharges  its 
surplus  waters.  Ext.  8  in.  long,  and  1]^  wide. 

Ortliez,  or  Ort  lies,  (or'tai,)  a  town  of  France,  dept, 
of  Basses-Pyrenees,  on  the  Gave  do  Pan,  24  in.  N.W.  wt 
Pau.  Mannf.  Woollen  stuffs,  brass  and  iron  wire,  and 
copper- wares.  Pop.  0,724. 

Or'tliite,  n.  [Gr.  orthos,  straight.]  (Min.)  A  variety 
of  Alhuiite,  which  occurs  massive,  and  also  in  long, 
thin,  acicular  crystals.  It  is  ot  a  blackish-gray  color, 
and  either  opaque  or  only  slightly  translucent  when 
reduced  to  thin  splinters. 

OriifiQoccr'ute,  n.  [Gr.  orthos ,  and  Terras,  horn.]  A 
family  of  Ceplmlopods,  with  chambered  siphoniferous 
shells  which  are  straight,  or  are  continued  straight  after 
commencing  with  a  greater  or  less  curvature,  thus  re¬ 
sembling  a  horn. 

Or'tSaocIusc,  n.  [Gr.  orthos ,  and  Jdasis ,  fracture.] 
(Min.)  Common  or  Potash  Felspar.  A  silicate  ot 
alumina  and  potash  ;  hut  a  portion  of  the  potash  is  fre¬ 
quently  replaced  by  lime,  soda,  magnesia,  Ac.  It  occurs 
in  crystals  which  are  generally  white,  reddish-white,  or 
grayish,  and  translucent.  Potash  Felspar Tl tors  into 
the  composition  of  many  rocks,  and  is  one  ot  the  ordi¬ 
nary  ingredients  of  granite. 

Or  thodox,  a.  [Fr.  orlhodoxe ;  late  Gr.  oethodoxos.] 
Having  or  holding  a  right  opinion  or  doctrine;  sound 
in  the  Christian  faith;  believing  the  original  doctrines 
taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  — opposed  to  heterodox. 
or  heretical.  To  the  Roman  Catholic,  lie  only  is  ortho¬ 
dox  w  ho  believes  that  which  the  Church  enjoins  ;  and  all 
others  are  heterodox. 

Or  thoiloxiil,  a.  Relating  to, or  testifying,  orthodoxy. 

Ortliodox'iral.n.  Orthodox  ;  in  a  manner  in  accord¬ 
ance  with,  or  evincing,  orthodoxy. 

Or  thmloxly,  adv.  With  soundness  of  faith;  in  an 
orthodox  manner. 

Or  thodoxy,  n.  [Gr.  orthodoxia  —  orthos,  straight, 
and  doxa ,  opinion,  notion,  from  dokeo,  to  think,  to  sup¬ 
pose ;  akin  to  Hindoo  dehhna ,  to  suppose.}  Right 
opinion,  doctrine,  or  belief;  soundness  in  the  Christian 
faith. —  Accordance  with  genuine  scriptural  doctrines; 
orthodoxies  ;  as,  the  orthodoxy  of  a  creed. 

Or(Ei<MBroin'ii%  a.  [Gr.  orthos,  and  drunein,  to  run.] 
Belonging  or  relating  to  orthodroiuy. 

Or  tCuxIroiiiy,  n.  [Fr.  orthodro/nie.]  Art  or  opera¬ 
tion  of  Sailing  on  a  great  circle. 

OrtBio^p'ii*.  Ortf  laoep'ical,  a.  Pertainiug,  or  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to  orthoepy. 

OrtEiorp'ieally,  adv.  In  an  orthoepical  manner. 

Or'ikioepist,  n  One  versed  in  orthoepy;  one  who 
pronounces  words  correctly,  or  who  is  well  skilled  in 
pronunciation. 

Or'tiioepy,  n.  [Gr.  orthoepeia  —  orthos,  right,  and 
epos,  epeos,  a  word.  See  Er.c.J  Right  speech  or  pro¬ 
nunciation  ;  the  art  of  uttering  words  with  preciseness 
and  propriety;  correct  pronunciation  of  words. 

Or'tSiogoBi,  n.  [Gr.  orthos,  right,  and  gonia ,  angle.] 
( Geoin .)  A  rectangular  figure. 

Orf  Bio^-'onal,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  orthogonius.]  Right- 
angled;  rectangular. 

Ort Biog'onally,  adv.  Perpendicularly;  at  right 
angles  ;  as,  a  circle  projected  orthogonally. 

Ortlfiog'raphor,  n.  One  versed  in  orthography,  or 
the  correct  spelling  of  words,  according  to  common  usage. 

Orthograph  ic,  Orthographical,  a.  Belong¬ 
ing,  or  having  reference  to  orthography,  or  the  correct 
spelling  of  words;  correctly  spelled ;  written  with  the 
proper  letters;  as,  orthographical  rules. 

(Geo m.)  Relating  or  pertaining  to  right  lines  or  angles. 

O.  projection.  The  projection  of  points  on  a  plane  by 
straight  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  plane. 

Orthographical ly,  adv.  According  to  the  rules 
of  proper  spelling;  in  an  orthographical  manner. — In 
the  manner  of  an  orthographic  projection. 

Orthog'raphist,  n.  Same  as  Orthogkapher,  q.  v. 

Ort  Biog  raphize,  ( or-thog'ra-fiz ,)  v.  n.  To  spell 
words  correctly,  (r.) 

Ort  Biog  raphy,  n.  [G r.  orlhographia  —  orthos,  right, 
and  graphd,  to  write.]  The  art,  practice,  or  operation 
of  writing  words  correctly,  or  with  the  proper  letters, 
according  to  common  usage.  — That  part  of  grammar 
w  hich  treats  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  letters,  and 
the  proper  method  of  spelling  words;  the  practice  of 
spelling  or  writing  words  with  the  correct  letters. 

(Arch.)  A  geometrical  representation  of  an  elevation 
or  section  of  a  building. 

Ortlioniet'ric,  a.  (Cn/staUog.)  With  the  axes  at 
right  angles  to  one  another  ;  — said  of  crystals. 

Orthoni'etry,  n.  [Gr.  orthos,  and  mrJron,  measure.] 
The  act,  art.  practice,  or  laws  of  correct  versification. 

Orthoped  ic.  Ortliope<l'ieal,  a.  (Med.)  Pertain¬ 
ing  or  relating  to  the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  feet. 

Ort 3iop'e<list,  n.  (Med.)  One  who  cures  diseases  or 
deformities  of  the  feet. 

Orlliop  e<ly,  n.  [Gr.  orthos ,  straight,  and  pais,  gen. 
paidos ,  a  child.]  (Med.)  That  pai  t  of  the  science  which 
lias  for  its  object  to  prevent  and  correct  deformities  in  the 
bodies  of  children.  Generally  used,  however,  with  a 
more  extensive  signification,  to  embrace  the  correction 
or  prevention  of  deformities  at  all  ages.  —  Dung! i son. 

Ort liopliony,  (or-thof'o-ne.)  n.  [Gr.  orthos,  straight, 
and  phone,  voice.]  The  art  of  correct  utterance  or  prop¬ 
er  articulation. 

Orthoptic? 'a.  Or'thopny.  n.  [Gr.  orthos,  and 
pneim,  to  breathe  ]  (Med.)  A  difficulty  of  breathing, 
which  'ts  increased  by  any  deviation  from  the  erect 
posture. 


Ortliop'tora,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  orthos,  and  pteron,  wing.] 
(Zoul.)  A  sub-order  of 
insects  embracing  those 
whose  wings  lie  straight 
along  the  top  and  sides  of 
the  hack,  the  upper  ones 
being  somewhat  thick  and 
opaque,  and  sometimes 
slightly  overlapping,  and 
the  under  ones  larger, 
thin,  and  folded  in  plaits 
like  a  fan.  They  do  not 
undergo  a  complete  trans¬ 
formation  in  coining  to 
maturity,  but  the  young 
are  constantly  active,  feed¬ 
ing  and  growing,  and 
differ  from  t  lie  adults  only 
in  size,  nndin  having  only 
the  rudiments  of  wings, 
and  in  frequently  chang¬ 
ing  their  skins.  A  t  length, 
having  shed  their  skins 
for  the  sixth  and  last  time, 
they  come  forth  perfect 
insects,  without  hating 
passed  through  the  inac¬ 
tive  phase  of  the  pupa 
state. —  Tenney. 

Orthop'teran,  n.  (ZoGl.)  One  of  the  orthoptera. 

Ort hop'tcroiGS,  a.  Belonging  to.  or  presenting  the 
characteristics  of,  the  order  Orthoptera. 

OrHiorhom'bic,  a.  [Gr.  orthos,  straight,  and  row - 
bos,  rhombus.]  ( Crystalloy .)  Same  as  TRIMEiRIC,  q.  r. 

Oa''2  hosSy  Be,  «.  [Gr.  nr  tints,  straight,  and  stylos,  pil¬ 
lar.]  (Arch.)  A  straight  range  of  columns. 

OB'tBlot'omoiis,  a.  [Gr.  orthos,  straight,  and  tem- 
ne.m,  to  cleave.]  (Crystal log.)  Having  two  cleavages 
at  right  angles  with  each  other. 

Ih’HioPropal,  Ortliol  ropons,  n.  [Gr.  m-thos, 
straight;  tropo,  I  turn.]  (Bot.)  A  term  applied  to 
ovules  in  which  the  nucleus  is  straight  and  has  the 
same  direction  as  the  seed  to  which  it  belongs,  the  fora¬ 
men  being  at  the  end  most  remote  from  the  hiluni. 

Orlliot  >  pons  a.  [Gr.  orthos,  straight,  and  typos, 
figure.]  (Crystallog.)  With  a  perpendicular  cleavage  : 
—  said  of  crystals. 

Or'tive,  a.  [Late  Lat.  ortivus,  from  orior,  nrtus,  to 
lise.J  Having  reference  to  the  time  or  act  of  rising,  as 
of  a  star;  eastern;  orient;  as,  the  ortive  amplitude  of 
a  planet. 

Ort  Be  r,  or  Ort'eler,  the  loftiest  mountain  of  the 
Tyrol,  and  of  the  Austrian  empire,  situated  in  the  Khte- 
tian  Alps,  10  m.  S.  of  Glams.  Height,  12,811  ft. 


(Blatta  Orientalis.) 


Fig.  2008.  —  ortler-spitz. 


Ortolan,  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  crrtolano.]  (ZoGl.)  See  Plectro- 
PHANES. 

Orto'na,  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Abruzzo  Citeriore, 
on  the  Adriatic,  8  m.  N.  of  Lauciano,  and  11  m.  E.  of 
Chieti:  pop.  11,86*2. 

Or'ty  x.  a  genus  of  birds,  family  Perdindse ,  distinguished 
by  having  the  hill  stout,  head  without  a  crest,  and  the 
tail  short  The  Quail.  O.  Virginianus  (sometimes  culled 
Colin),  of  the  U  States, 

E.  of  the  High  Central 
Plains  (Fig.  2009),  is  ten 
inches  long,  the  w  i  n  g 
nearly  four  and  three 
quarter  inches ;  pre¬ 
siding  color  above, 
brownish-red;  the  un¬ 
der  parts  white,  tinged 
with  brown  before,  and 
marked  with  obtusely 
Y-shaped  spots  of  black ; 
the  head  is  beautifully 
marked  with  pure  white 
and  black.  The  female 
has  the  white  markings 
of  the  head  replaced  by  Fig.  2009.  —  American  quail, 
brownish-yellow,  and  (Ortyx  Virginianus.) 
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the  black  wanting.  In  New  England,  New  York,  and 
westward,  this  bird  is  called  the  Ciuail ;  but  in  Penusyl- 
Vania  and  southward 
it  is  called  the  Par¬ 
tridge.  Its  clear  whis¬ 
tle  it>  composed  of 
three  notes,  the  first 
and  1  a  s  t  of  e  q  u  a  1 
length,  the  first  being 
loudest.  The  nest  is 
built  near  a  tuft  of 
grass;  eggs  ten  to 
eighteen,  pure  white. 

The  Mountain  Quail, 

O  p ictus  ( Fig.  2010),  of 
the  mountain  ranges 
of  Oregon  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  is  ten  and  a 
halt  inches  long,  and 
the  wing  five  inches. 

Orui'o,  (o-roo'ro,)  a  town  of  Bolivia,  abt.  100  m.  N.W. 
of  Sucre  ;  pip  5,1)00. 

O'riiM.  {Myth.)  Same  as  Ilonus,  q.  v. 

O'rust,  an  island  ot  Sweden,  in  the  Cattegat,  28  m.  N.W. 
of  Gothenburg;  length,  14  in.,  breadth,  10  u». ;  pop.  un¬ 
ascertained. 

Or'val.  n.  ( Bot .)  Lamium  orvala ,  an  odoriferous 
meadow-plant,  genus  Lamium ,  q.  v. 

Orvie'tan,  n.  An  antidote  for  poison,  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  a  mountebank  of  Orvieto  in  Italy. 

Orvleto,  ( nr-vr-m'to .)  a  town  of  central  Italy,  prov.  of 
Perugia,  at  the  junction  of  the  Paglia  and  Chiane  rivers, 
11  m.  N.E.  of  the  Lake  of  Boisena,  and  59  m.  N.W.  of 
Rome.  It  stands  on  an  isolated  rock,  and  contains 
numerous  palaces.  Pop.  12,955. 

Or  tvrll,  a  river  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk,  rising  near 
Felshain.  and  flowing  E.  joins  the  Stour,  to  form  the 
harbor  of  Harwich. 

Or'well,  in  New  York ,  a  town  of  Oswego  co..  celebrated, 
for  a  fine  cataract,  called  Salmon  River  Falls,  which 
forms  an  unbroken  cascade  of  107  feet. 

Or'well,  in  Ohio, a  post-township  of  Ashtabula  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,400. 

Or'well,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-township  of  Brad¬ 
ford  co. 

Or'w'iji'sbiirg;.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-borough  of 
Schuylkill  co.,  abt.  9  m.  S  E.  of  Pottsvilie. 

Oryc'teropns,  n.  [Gr.  oryctes ,  a  digger,  and  pous,  a 
foot  ]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  edentate  mammalia,  the 
AaRD-VAKK,  q.  V. 

Oryctog'rapliy,  Oryctol'ojry.  ».  [Gr.  oryktos , 
fossil,  and  yraphein ,  to  write.]  {Pal.)  That  branch  of 
natural  history  which  treats  of  the  description  of  fos¬ 
sils  and  minerals. 

(Min.)  The  nomenclature,  classification,  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  minerals. 

Oryx.  n.  (Zool.)  The  long-horned  Antelope,  or  Geins- 
bok,  of  central  and  southern  Africa,  a  species  of  Ante¬ 
lope,  as  large  as  the  stag,  with  straight,  slender,  round, 
and  pointed  horns,  2  or  3  feet  long,  with  the  lower 
third  obliquely  annulated. 

Oryza,  (o-ri'za,)  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Graminacese,  including  the  Rice-plant.  See  Rice. 

Oryzop'sis.  n.  [Named  from  its  resemblauce  (opsis)  to 
the  genus  Oryza]  (  B<>t .)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Graminacese.  O.  asperifoli,  the  Mountain  Rice,  is  very 
common  in  woods  in  the  Northern  States.  Leaves  green 
through  winter;  caryopsis  white,  about  as  large  as  rice, 
farinaceous. 

O.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  Old  Style. 

Os,  n.;  pi.  Ossa.  [Lat.]  (Anat.)  A  bone. — Also,  the  mouth 

Osage,  (o-zazh',)  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Franklin 
co.,  abt.  50  m.  S.  of  Centralia. 

— A  township  of  La  Salle  co. 

in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of 
Mitchell  co.,  abt  60  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Cedar  Falls;  pop 
of  township  1,644. 

Osage,  in  Kansas ,  an  E.  co. ;  area ,  abt.  800  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Osage  River,  and  several  of  its  affluents.  Sur¬ 
face,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Coal  iu  large  quan¬ 
tities.  Cap.  Burlingame. 

— A  post-township  of  Miami  co. 

Osage,  in  Missouri,  si  S.E.  central  co. ;  area ,  abt.  500 
sq.  in.  Rivers.  Missouri,  Osage,  Gasconade,  and  Marais 
rivers.  Surface,  uneven ;  soil,  fertile.  Cup.  Linn.  Pop. 
(1870)  10,893. 

— A  post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  abt.  91  m.  S.E.  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  City. 

Osage  Orange,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Maclura. 

Osage  Iti  ver,  rises  in  Lyon  co.,  Kansas,  and  flowing 
generally  S.E  into  Missouri,  turns  to  the  N.E.,  and  after 
a  tortuous  N.E.  course  of  over  400  m.,  enters  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  between  Osage  and  Cole  cos.  Total  length, 
abt.  500  m.  Navigable  for  200  m. 

©SRS5  ’es. n.  pi.  [Fr.,  from  Algonquin  onasash ,  bone  men.] 
A  tribe  of  N.  American  Indians,  of  the  Sioux  or  Dacotah 
family.  By  treaty  with  the  U.  States,  in  1825,  the  tribe 
is  located  upon  a  tract  of  7,564,000  acres,  lying  between 
Lat.  37°  and  38°  N.,  and  Lon.  94°  and  98°  W.  They  are 
open  plunderers  of  all  defenceless  white  men  that  fall 
in  their  way,  and  chase  is  still  ostensibly  followed  for 
subsistence  by  all  the  tribes,  which  number  abt.  3,000. 

Ott'horn,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  of  Howard  co.,  abt. 
25  m.  N.W.  of  Decorah. 

On  1mm- n.  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  abt.  29 
in.  E.  of  St.  Joseph. 

Osborn,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co.,  abt.  10  m. 
N.E.  of  Dayton. 

Osborn,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Outagamie  co.; 
pop.  abt.  300.  —  A  village  of  Rock  co.,  abt.  28  m.  S.E.  of 
Madison. 


Os  born's  Hollow,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of 
Broome  co  ,  abt.  130  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

Os  car  I.,  (Joseph  Francois  Bernadotte. j  King  ok  Swe¬ 
den  and  Norway,  u.  in  Paris,  1799,  was  the  only  son  of 
the  celebrated  French  general  Bernadotte,  who  became 
king  of  Sweden  under  the  title  of  Charles  XIV.  lie  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  1844.  He  tried  to  deliver  his  king¬ 
dom  from  the  overwhelming  influence  of  Russia,  and 
was  very  popular.  But  a  constitutional  disease  obliged 
him,  Sept.  25, 1857,  to  resign  his  authority  into  the  hands 
of  his  elder  son,  Charles,  who  took  the  title  of  regent. 
D.  LS60. 

:  Osceo  la,  a  chief  of  the  Seminole  Indian*,  n.  in  Florida 
abt.  1813,  was  t  lie 
son  of  an  Indian 
trader  called  Dow¬ 
ell.  In  1835,  while 
on  a  visit  to  Fort 
King,  his  wife 
was  claimed  as  a 
slave, ns  being  the 
daughter  of  a  fu¬ 
gitive  slave-wc- 
mati,  and  curried 
off  as  such.  O. 
resolved  upon 
vengeance,  and 
some  months  af¬ 
terwards,  finding 
Geii’l  Thompson 
outride  of  the  fort, 

killed  him  and  6  Fig.  2011.  —  osceola. 

other  whites  in  his 
company,  Dec.  28,1835.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the 
second  Seminole  War,  during  which  O.  defeated  the  U. 
S.  troops  in  several  engagements.  On  Oct.  23,  1837,  while 
holding  a  conference  under  a  flag  of  truce  with  Gen. 
Jessup,  near  St.  Augustine,  he  was  treacherously  seized 
and  kept  iu  confinement  at  Fort  Moultrie  till  his  death, 
in  lfc38. 

Osceola,  (os-se-o'la,)  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village,  cap. 
ot  Mississippi  co.,  abt.  87  m.  N.  of  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Osceola,  iu  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Stark  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,000.  ’  *  r 

Osceola,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of 
Clarke  co.,  abt.  40  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Des  Moines  ;  )>op.  of 
township  1,822.  —  A  township  of  Franklin  co. 

Osceola,  ill  Michigan,  a  N.W.  central  co.,  of  tlio  lower 
peninsula  ;  area,  abt.  576  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Muskegon 
River,  and  numerous  smallerstreams.  Surface,  diversi¬ 
fied  ;  soil,  fertile. 

— A  township  of  Livingston  co. 

Oseeola.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  St.  Clair 
co.,  abt.  132  m.  W.S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Osceola,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Lewis  co. ; 
pop.  abt,  1,200. 

Oseeola,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Crawford  co.,  abt.  70  m. 
N.  of  Columbus. 

Oseeola,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Tioga  co.,  abt.  20  m.  N.  of  Wellsborough;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  550. 

Oseeola,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Polk  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1.400. 

Osceo'la  Centre,  in  Michigan,  a  villageof  Livingston 
co.,  abt.  50  in.  N.W.  by  W.  of  Detroit. 

Oseeo'la  MI  ills,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Polk  co.,  abt.  27  m.  N.  of  Hudson. 

Oscliatz,  (o'shats,)  a  town  of  N  Germany,  in  Saxony,  31 
m.  E  S.E.  of  Leipsic.  Munuf.  Woollen  cloth  and  yarn. 
Pop.  6,000. 

Oseliersleben,  (osh'ers-la-ben,)  a  town  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  on  the  Bode,  19  m.  W.S.W.  of  Magdeburg. ;  pop. 
4,000. 

Os  eillaney,  n.  State  of  oscillating,  or  making  a  see¬ 
saw  kind  of  motion. 

Os'cillate,  v.n.  [Lat.  oscillo,  oscillatum ,  to  swing  — 
ob.  or  obs,  and  ancient  citto,  to  move.]  To  move  to  and 
fro,  or  backwards  and  forwards  ;  to  swing  ;  to  vibrate, 
as  a  pendulum;  —  hence,  to  fluctuate  between  expressed 
limits. 

Oscillating  engine.  (Mach.)  A  marine  engine  with  a 
vibrating  cylinder,  having  the  piston-rod  connected  to 
the  crank,  and  the  cylinder  supported  by  the  trunnions 
projecting  from  the  sides  at  or  near  the  centre,  cast  hol¬ 
low,  and  connected  to  the  steam  and  eduction  pipes. 

Oscillation,  ( os-sil-l a i'sh un,)  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  oscil- 

latio.]  (Mech.  and  Phys.)  The  vibration  or  reciprocal 
ascent  and  descent  of  a  pendulous  body.  The  problem 
of  oscillation,  in  its  widest  sense,  includes  most  of  those 
which  occur  iu  astronomy,  optics,  Ac.  To  their  average 
motions,  the  moon  and  planets  add  small  oscillations 
about  their  mean  places;  the  tides  consist  of  oscilla¬ 
tions  of  the  ocean,  about  the  uniform  spheroid,  which, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  action  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
would  be  carried  round  in  the  daily  rotation  of  the 
earth  ;  the  phenomena  of  light  are  supposed  to  result 
from  oscillations  in  an  elastic  ether  ;  those  of  sound  from 
oscillations  in  the  air,  Ac.  In  general  language,  how¬ 
ever,  the  problem  of  oscillation  refers  only  to  the  purely 
theoretical  part  of  the  problem  of  the  pendulum.  (See 
Pendulum.)  The  centre  of  oscillation  is  that  point  in  a 
vibrating  body  in  which,  if  all  the  matter  of  the  body 
were  collected  into  it,  the  vibrations  would  be  performed 
in  the  same  time  as  before.  The  axis  of  oscillation  is  a 
straight  line  passing  through  the  point  of  suspension, 
parallel  to  the  horizon. 

Os'cillati  ve,  a.  Having  a  tendency  to  oscillate;  os¬ 
cillatory  ;  vibratory. 

Os<*illato'i*ia,  Oseilla'ria,r).  ^/.  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  wild  plants,  order  Omfervacese.  They  are  composed 
of  cylindrical  filaments,  (see  Fig.  663,)  inclosed  singly 
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in  tubular  cellulose  sheaths,  open  at  the  ends,  from 
which  the  filaments  emerging  wave  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards.  For  a  time  they  were  held  to  beorgunized  bodies, 
but  ar«*  now  generally  admitted  to  belong  to  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom. 

Os  cillatory,  a.  [Fr.  oscillatoirt.~\  Moving  back¬ 
ward  and  forward,  like  a  pendulum:  swinging;  oscilla- 
tive;  vibratory;  as, oscillatory  motion. 

Os  fines,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  A  sub-order  of  Insessores 
birds,  comprising  the  true  singing-birds,  such  as  have 
the  larynx  provided  with  five  pairs  of  peculiar  muscles, 
which  aroused  in  the  production  of  song. 

0*4*  it  aney,  n.  Act  of  yawning  or  gaping  —  Morbid 
tendency  to  slumber;  drowsiness;  lethargic  dulness. 

Os'citaaif,  a.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  osci ta re.)  Yawning:  gap¬ 
ing.— Drowsy;  extremely  sleepy  ;  lethargic;  sluggish. 

Os'citantly,  adv.  Iu  an  oscitaut  manner;  gapingly; 
drowsily;  sluggishly. 

Os'citate,  v.  n.  [From  Lat.  os,  the  month,  and  citare , 
to  accelerate.]  To  yawn:  to  gape  with  drowsiness. 

Oscita'tion,  n.  [Lat.  oscilutio.]  Act  of  gaping  or 
yawning  from  sleepiness. 

Os'eow,  or  Oserow,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Henry  co.; 
pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Os  4  ii Ian t.  a.  [ Lat.  osculans,  from  osenfari,  to  kiss.] 
Closely  connecting  or  embracing;  —  applied  to  cater¬ 
pillars  and  other  creeping  things. 

(Nat.  Hist.)  Intermediate  between  two  groups  ;  as, 
osculant  genera. 

Os  culate,  r.  a.  [Lat.  osculor,  osculatus,  from  osculu- 
or,  a  little  mouth,  a  kiss,  from  os,  o ns,  the  mouth.]  To 
salute  with  the  mouth;  to  kiss. 

(Geom.)  To  come  in  contact  with  ;  —  said  of  two  curves. 

— v.  n.  To  kiss;  to  kiss  one  another. 

(Geom.)To  touch  by  coining  in  contact — said  of  curves. 

Oscula  tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  osculalio,  a  kissing.]  The 
act  of  kissing. 

(Geom.)  The  contact  of  one  curve  with  another, 
when  at  the  point  of  contact  they  have  each  the  same 
curvature  for  the  major  number  ot  consecutive  points 
iu  common. 

Os 'dilatory,  a.  [Fr.  oscutatoire.]  Kissing;  pertain¬ 
ing  or  having  relation  to  kissing;  as,  “  the  oscillatory 
ceremony.” —  Thackeray. 

(Geom.)  Susceptible  of  osculation  ;  relating  to,  or 
having  the  properties  of,  an  osculutrix. 

O.  circle.  (Geom.)  The  circle  whose  contact  with  a 
given  curve  is  of  the  second  order.  It  coincides  with 
the  circle  of  curvature. 

O.  plane ,  to  a  curve  of  double  curvature,  a  plane 
passes  through  three  successive  points  ot  the  curve. 

O.  sphere,  to  a  line  of  double  curvature,  a  sphere  pass¬ 
ing  through  four  successive  points  of  the  curve. 

Ott'cialatrix,  n.  (Geom.)  A  curve  which  has  a  higher 
order  of  contact  with  a  given  curve,  at  given  points, 
than  any  other  curve  of  the  same  kind.  —  Davies. 

Os'dilo.  n.  [Fr.;  from  Lat.  osculum ,  a  small  mouth.] 
A  small  bi-labiate  orifice. 

Ose'ro,  an  island  of  Austria,  near  the  island  of  Cherso, 
in  the  Adriatic.  Ext.  16  m.  long  and  four  broad.  Fop. 
3,000. 

Os  good,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Ripley  co.,  abt. 
52  m.  NY.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Osliauku'ta.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Columbia 
co„  abt.  30  m.  N.  of  Madison. 

Osh'awa;  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of  Ontarioco. ;  prov. 
of  Ontario,  33  m.  E.  of  Toronto. 

Osli  'awa,  in  Minnesota .  a  village  and  township  of  Ni¬ 
collet  co.,  abt.  6  m.  S.W.  of  St.  Peter;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  1,800. 

OslQ'kiisBi.  in  Wisconsin ,  a  city,  cap.  of  Winnebago  co., 
at  the  mouth  of  Fox  River,  abt.  75  m.  N.N.E.  of  Madi¬ 
son.  This  city,  before  its  almost  total  destruction  by 
fire,  April  2.  1875,  was  a  well-built  place,  doing  a  flour¬ 
ishing  trade  in  lumber  and  manufs.  Fop.  (18c0)  15.749. 

OnIiIoiiio.  or  Ostemo,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Kalamazoo  co..  abt.  6  m.  S.W.  of  Kalama¬ 
zoo ;  pop.  of  township,  abt.  1,800. 

0*ier,  (o' 2 her, )  n.  (But.)  See  Salix. 

O  siery,  Osier-liolt,  n.  A  place  where  osiers  are 
cultivated. 

OKi  mo.  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  of  Ancona,  8 x/i 
in.  S.S.NY.  of  Ancona.  It  has  a  trade  in  silk  and  corn. 
Pip.  15,210. 

Osi'ris^  (Egyptian  Myth.)  One  of  the  chief  divinities, 
the  brother  and  husband  of  Isis,  and  together  with  her 
the  greatest  benefactor  of  Egypt.  After  visiting  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  he  found  on  his  return 
his  own  subjects  excited  to  rebellion  by  his  brother  Ty- 
phon,  by  whose  hand  lie  was  killed.  His  principal 
office,  as  an  Egyptian  deity,  was  to  judge  the  dead,  and 
to  rule  over  that  kingdom  into  which  the  souls  of  the 
good  were  admitted  to  eternal  felicity.  The  characters 
of  Osiris,  like  those  of  Isis,  who  was  thence  called  My- 
rionymus,  or  “with  10,000  names,”  were  numerous  He 
was  that  attribute  of  the  deity  which  signified  the  divine 
goodness;  and  in  his  most  mysterious  and  sacred  office, 
he  was  superior  to  any  even  of  the  Egyptian  gods ;  for,  jis 
Herodotus  observes,  though  all  the  Egyptians  did  not 
worship  the  same  gods  with  equal  reference,  the  adora¬ 
tion  paid  to  Osiris  and  Isis  was  universal.  He  was 
styled  the  Manife.ster  if  Good,  as  having  appeared  on 
earth  to  benefit  mankind;  and  after  falling  a  sacrifice 
to  Typhon,  the  evil  principle  (which  was  at  length  over¬ 
come  by  his  influence  after  his  leaving  the  world),  he 
“rose  again  to  a  new  life,”  and  became  the  “judge  of 
mankind  in  a  future  state.” 

0*kal4»o'KR.  in  l<nra,  a  town  and  township,  cap.  of 
Mahaska  co  ,  abt.  100  m.  N.VV.  of  Keokuk  ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  5,568  ;  of  town,  3,500. 

Oskaloosa.  in  Kansas ,  a  post-village  and  township, 
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cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  abt.  25  m.  W.S.W.  of  Leavenworth ; 
pop.  of  township.  abt.  1,100. 

Oskaa  sas.  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Columbia  co., 
abt.  9  m.  S.  of  Portage  City. 

Os'oiaa,  (anc.  Osmus ,)  a  river  of  Bulgaria.  European  Tur¬ 
key,  which  alter  a  course  of  1UU  m.  joins  the  Danube 
at  Nicopolis. 

Os  man.  See  Othman. 

Os  'aiiaaili,  n. ;  pi.  Osmanlis.  [From  Osman ,  founder 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  of  the  East.]  A  Turkish  func¬ 
tionary;  also,  a  denomination  for  a  native  Turk. 

Os hiazome,  n.  [Or.  osme,  smell,  and  201110s ,  broth.] 

( Che m.)  An  obsolete  name  given  by  Thenard  to  the 
extractive  matter  of  muscular  fibre,  which  gives  the  pe¬ 
culiar  smell  to  broiled  meat,  and  flavor  to  broth  and 
soup.  It  has  been  proved  that  O.  is  a  mixture  of  several 
substances. 

Os'mclite,  n.  ( Min)  A  silicate  of  lime,  with  soda, 
potash,  and  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron,  found  in 
their  radiating  prismatic  concretions  of  a  grayish- white 
color,  at  Kicderkirchen  on  the  Rhine.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  peculiar  argillaceous  odor  given  out  by 
it  when  breathed  upon. 

Os'niia,  n.  (Zoijl.)  See  Apid.e. 

OM  oaiiate,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  osmic  acid 
and  a  base. 

Osiiaic  n.  (Chan.)  See  Osmium. 

Os'Biiimis  Acid,  n.  (Chan.)  The  teroxide  of  osmium, 

0s03. 

Os'jaite,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  osmious  acid 
with  a  base. 

Os':iiiiiin,  n.  [From  Gr.  osme,  odor.]  (Chem.)  One  of 
the  platinum  group  of  metals,  found  in  platinum  resi¬ 
dues.  It  differs  from  its  congeners  by  its  analogy  with 
the  arsenic  and  antimony  group.  There  are  five  oxides 
of  osmium  known,  of  which  the  two  highest,  OsOg  and 
O.SO4.  act  as  acids.  Osmic  acid  is  volatile  and  very  poi¬ 
sonous.  The  salts  of  osmium  have  been  but  little 
8t tidied.  The  metal  itself  is  said  to  be  the  heaviest  sub¬ 
stance  in  nature.  It  is  used  for  tipping  the  points  of 
gold  pens,  for  which  its  hardness  admirably  adapts  it. 
The  presence  of  even  a  minute  quantity  of  osmium  in 
gold  greatly  increases  its  hardness.  Equio.  9941 ; 
Symbol^  Os. 

Osiiiom  eter,  n.  [Gr.  osnms,  impulse,  and  metron , 
measure.]  An  instrument  for  determining  the  amount 
of  osmotic  action. 

OHiBiori'Iii'za,  n.  [Gr.  osme,  perfume,  riza,  root,  from 
its  aromatic  root.]  {Sot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Api'icese.  They  are  perennial  herbs;  leaves  biternately 
divided,  with  the  umbels  opposite;  involucre  few-leaved; 
involucels  4-7-leaved  ;  flowers  white.  O.  longisiylis , 
the  Sweet  Cicely,  is  a  leafy  plant  found  in  woods  from 
Canada  to  Virginia,  having  a  branching  fleshy  root  of 
an  agreeable,  spicy  flavor.  O.  brevistylis ,  the  Short- 
styled  Cicely,  is  another  species  similar  in  appearance, 
but  destitute  of  the  anise-like  flavor  of  Sweet  Cicely. 

Wood. 

Os'iaiose,  n.  [Gr.  osmos,  from  othein,  to  push.]  (Chan) 
A  kind  of  molecular  attraction  ;  an  uninterrupted  com¬ 
munication  is  produced  between  two  fluids  of  different 
densities,  when  placed  on  opposite  sides  on  an  animal 
membrane,  or  unglazed  earthen-ware.  See  Endosmose, 
and  Exosmosb. 

Osmot  ic,  a.  Belonging,  or  having  reference  to,  or  par¬ 
taking  of.  the  property  of  osmose;  as,  osmotic  force. 

Ok'ibiiiib<1si,  n.  (Sot.)  A  genus  of  ferns,  order  Poly- 
poiiiacex.  The  species  O  cinnumomea,  the  Cinnamon- 
colored  Fern,  is  among  the  largest  of  our  ferns  growing  in 
swamps  and  low  grounds.  The  fertile  fronds  resemble 
spikes,  1  to  2  ft.  long,  and  an  inch  wide.  Leaflets  all 
fertile,  erect,  with  segments  covered  with  fruit  in  the 
form  of  small,  roundish  capsules,  appearing  under  the 
microscope,  half  to  2-cleft. 

ONiaabur;?,  or  Os  iiaDriick,  a  walled  town  of 
Prussia,  prov.  of  Hanover,  on  the  Hase,  a  tributary  of 
the  Ems,  83  m.  S.W.  of  Hanover.  The  treaty  of  West¬ 
phalia  was  concluded  in  104s  in  its  town-hall.  Manuf. 
Woollen  cloth,  tobacco,  paper,  leather,  and  soap.  It  has 
a  considerable  trade,  particularly  in  coarse  linen  cloths, 
known  iu  the  trade  under  the  name  of  Osnaburgs.  Pop. 
10,160. 

Os'iaalnirg,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Stark  co.,  abt.  125  m.  N.  of  Columbus ;  pop.  of  township 
abt.  3,000. 

Oso'lo.  in  Indiana ,  a  township  of  Elkhart  co.;  pop. 
abt.  1,300. 

Osor'aao.  in  Chili,  a  river  which  rises  in  a  lake  of  its 
own  name,  and  flowing  N  W.,  enters  the  Pacific  Ocean 
abt.  34  m.  S.S.W.  of  Valdivia.  —  A  ruined  town  on  the 
above  river,  abt.  45  m.  S. 

Osphresiolegy,  (ox-f re-*°-oV o-jy,)  n.  [Gr.  osphresis, 
olfaction,  and  logos,  treatise.]  (Med.)  A  treatise  011,  or 
description  ot  olfaction  and  odors. 

Osprey,  0*»|>ray,  ( ox'pre ,)  n.  [A  corruption  of  Lat. 
oxxi/raga,  the  bone-beaked.]  (Zenji.)  The  Fish-hawk,  a 
numerous  species  of  birds,  belonging  to  the  Falconidas. 
Its  general  characters  are  as  follows:  —  Beak  strong, 
short,  rounded,  and  broad,  the  cutting  edge  being  nearly 
straight ;  nostrils  of  an  oblong -oval  form,  and  placed 
obliquely;  wings  long,  the  second  and  third  quill-feath¬ 
ers  the  longest  ;  legs  short  and  muscular;  tarsi  short, 
covered  with  reticulated  scales;  to**s  five,  nearly  equal 
in  length,  with  the  outer  toe  reversible;  and  all  covered 
with  strong,  curved,  sharp  claws;  the  under  surface  of  the 
toes  being  covered  with  small  pointed  scales.  It  generally 
dwells  near  the  sea-shore,  on  account  of  its  living  nearly 
exclusively  on  fish  :  and  it  is  found  in  considerable  abun¬ 
dance  iu  N.  America,  particularly  on  Long  Island.  N.  V. 
It  catches  its  prey  by  sailing  at  a  considerable  altitude 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  when  it  perceives  it, 


1  suddenly  darts  down  and  bears  it  off  in  its  claws 
with  triumph.  It  measures  about  22  iu.  in  length.  The 
beak  is  black,  the  eye  blue,  and  the  irides  yellow;  the 
top  of  the  head  and  lieck  is  w'hite,  shaded  with  brown ; 
the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  body  brown,  with  the 
ends  of  the  primary  leathers  of  the  wings  black;  the 
under  surlace  of  the  body  white,  and  the  tail  brown,  it 
builds  its  nest  on  high  trees  or  rocks,  or  about  old  ruins 
near  the  sea,  or  by  the  margins  of  lakes  and  rivers  ;  and 
it  lays  three  eggs,  which  are  about  two  inches  loug,  and 
are  blotched  and  spotted  over  with  reddish  spots.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  incubation  the  male  watches  near,  and 
supplies  the  wants  of  the  female,  catching  fish  for  her, 
so  that  she  should  not  be  obliged  to  leave  the  nest.  The 
parent  birds  feed  theyoung  until  they  are  perlectly  able 
to  fish  and  provide  lor  themselves. 

Os'sji,  a  celebrated  mountain  of  Greece,  in  Thessaly,  im¬ 
mediately  N.  of  Mount  Pelion,  and  bounding,  with  the 
opposite  chain  of  Olympus,  the  vale  of  Tempe. 

tk  sibiaw.  in  Georgia,  an  island  of  Bryan  co.,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ogeechee  River. 

OssiMvat'toiaaie,  in  Kan.,  a  v.  and  twp.  of  Miami  co. 
Here  John  Brown  (q.  v.,  p.  397 )  resided,  to  whom  a  mon¬ 
ument  was  unveiled  iu  1877. 

Oss'oaaas,  or  I*is'c»es  <Ds'sei.  [Lat.,  bony  fishes.] 
(Zobl )  A  primary  division  of  the  class  of  fishes,  in¬ 
cluding  all  those  which  have  a  true  bony  skeleton. 

Os'selet,  w.  [Fr.;  from  Lat.  os,  ossis,  bone.J  (Farriery.) 
A  hard  excrescence  found  growing  on  the  inner  side  of 
a  horse's  knee,  among  the  small  bones. 

Os'seo,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  of  Hillsdale  co.,  abt. 
5  m.  E.  of  Hillsdale. 

Osseo,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Hennepin  co.,  abt. 
14  m.  N.N.W.  of  Minneapolis. 

Osseo,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Trempealeau  co., 
abt.  55  m.  N.  of  La  Crosse. 

Osseous,  (os'se-us,  or  colloq.  osh'us.)  a.  [Lat.  osseus, 
from  os,  ossi#.]  Bony  ;  consisting  or  composed  of  bone  ; 
resembling  or  having  the  properties  of  bone;  as,  an 
osseous  formation. 

O.  breccia.  (Gent.)  A  breccia  in  which  are  found 
bones  of  extinct  auimals.  See  Breccia. 

Ossiuaa,  (os'shan,)  a  mythical  Gaelic  hero  and  bard,  is 
said  to  have  lived  in  the  3d  cent.,  and  to  have  beeu  the  soil 
of  Fiugal,  a  Caledonian  hero,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
various  military  expeditious,  llis  name  has  derived  its 
celebrity  from  the  publications  of  Macpherson,  who, 
about  1760,  gave  to  the  world,  as  the  Poems  of  Ossiun.  a 
remarkable  series  of  ballads,  on  the  deliverance  of  Erin 
from  the  haughty  Swaran,  king  of  Lochlin,  by  Fiugal. 
They  have  been  translated  into  all  the  European  lan¬ 
guages,  and  please  by  their  delineation  of  the  scenery 
of  the  Highlands,  picturesque  expressions,  bold  but 
lovely  images  and  comparisons,  and  tender,  melancholy 
tone.  See  Macphersok,  and  Gaelic  Language  and  Lit¬ 
erature. 

Os  siaia,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Wells  co.,  abt.  11 
m.  N.  of  Bluttton. 

OssiaBi.  iu  Joiva,  a  post-village  of  Winneshiek  co.,  abt. 
40  m.  W.  by  N.  of  McGregor. 

Ossiun,  iu  New  York,  a  village  and  township  of  Liv¬ 
ingston  co 

Ossicle,  ( os'xi-kl ,)  n.  [Lat.  ossiculum,  dimin.  of  os, 
A  small  bone. 

Ossic  iBlalotl,  a.  Small-boned. 

Ossif'e  rous,  a.  [Fr.  ossiftrt,  from  Lat.  os,  ossis,  and 
J'erre,  to  bear.J  Containing  bone;  furnishing  bone. 

Ossii*  ic,  a.  [Fr.  ossifique.]  Possessing  power  to  ossify, 
or  change  fleshy  and  membranous  substauces  into  bone. 

OssiflicH'tioaa,  n.  [From  Lat.  os,  bone,  and  facio.  to 
make.]  {Physiol.)  The  formation  of  bone.  —  In  the 
growth  of  the  skeleton  of  man  and  the  higher  animals, 
this  process  goes  on  naturally,  and  it  occurs  in  the 
reproduction  of  new  bones  after  the  destruction  or  loss 
of  old  ones.  O.  also  occurs  as  an  unnatural  or  morbid 
process,  and  is  observed  in  several  tissues  of  the  body. 
It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs, 
where  the  process  is  almost  constantly  going  on  in 
advancing  years.  Bone  begins  to  form  in  the  cartilages 
of  the  ribs  after  the  fiftieth  year;  but  in  some  cases  it 
commences  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty.  The 
cartilages  of  the  windpipe  are  next  to  thoso  of  the  ribs 
in  their  liability  to  become  osseous.  O.  of  the  movable 
joints  never  occurs.  The  disease  called  ossification  of 
the.  heart  is  not  an  affection  of  the  proper  substance 
of  that  organ,  but  of  its  valves,  in  which  earthy  matter 
is  sometimes  deposited;  thus  rendering  them  stiff  and 
unyielding.  This  substance  is  composed  of  carbonate 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  as  bone  is;  but  its  particles 
have  no  definite  arrangement. 

Os'sifrage,  n.  [Lat.  ossifraga  —  os,  ossis,  a  bone,  and 
franyo,  f ructus,  to  break.]  { Zool .)  An  obsolete  name 
of  the  young  of  the  Sea-eagle  or  Bald-eagle,  I/ulimtus 
pelagicus. 

Ossifragmis,  a.  Bone-breaking;  serving  to  fracture 
bones 

Os  sify,  i>.  a.  [I  ait.  os.  and  facio ,  to  make.]  To  convert 
into  bone;  to  change  from  a  soft  animal  substance  into 
bone,  or  into  a  substance  of  a  hardness  resembling  bone. 

— v.  n.  To  become  bone;  to  be  converted  from  soft  matter 
into  a  condition  of  bony  hardness  or  ossification. 

Os'siiaiaag;,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Westchester 

Co. 

Os'siaa  River,  in  Wisconsin,  enters  Rock  River  in 
Dodge  co. 

Osttipee,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  lake  of  Carroll  co.,  abt. 
8  in.  N.E.  of  Winnipiseogee  Lake;  area,  abt.  25  sq.  m. 
—  A  river  which  rises  in  Ossipee  Lake,  and  flowing  E. 
into  Maine,  enters  the  Saco  River  from  York  co  — A 
mountain  on  the  line  between  Carroll  and  Grafton  cos., 
abt.  18  m.  W.  of  Ossipee  Lake.  —  A  post-village  and 
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township,  cap.  of  Carroll  co.,  abt.  45  m.  N.N.E  of  Con¬ 
cord. 

Os^iv'arous,  a.  [Fr.  ossivose  ;  Lat.  os,  ossis,  and  co- 
rare,  to  devour.]  Feeding  on  bones;  as,  ossicarous 
animals. 

Osstaury,  (os' shu-a-ry ,)  n.  [Fr.  ossuaire  ;  Lat.  ossua - 
mum,  from  os.]  A  charnel-house ;  a  repository  for  the 
bones  of  the  dead. 

Ossia'aaa,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Seville,  42  m.  E.  of 
Seville.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  corn,  fruit, 
capers,  ami  rush  wares.  Pup.  10,130. 

Osiadc,  Adrian  Van.  (os'tad,)  a  painter  of  the  Flem¬ 
ish  school,  was  D.  at  Liibcek,  1610.  His  pictures  are 
characterized  l»y  an  exact  imitation  of  nature,  and 
usually  consist  of  ale-house  interiors,  with  Dutch  peas¬ 
ants  smoking,  quarrelling,  or  drinking.  His  coloring 
is  rich  and  clear,  his  touch  spirited  and  free,  and  all 
his  works  are  highly  finished  D.  1685. 

Os  lade,  Isaac  Van,  brother  of  the  preceding,  n.  at  Ltl- 
beck,  1612  He  was  taught  by  Adrian,  painted  the  same 
class  of  subjects,  and  with  110  less  ability.  Some  of  his 
best  pieces  are  in  the  Louvre.  D.  1671. 

OslashBtov',  orOstaschkow',  a  town  of  European 
Russia,  govt,  of  Tver,  on  Lake  Salig,  104  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Tver.  Manuf.  Leather  and  soap  ;  and  has  salt  and 
spirit  magazines,  and  ship-building  docks.  Pop.  9,000. 

Ostend',  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of  Belgium,  prov. 
of  W.  Flanders,  on  the  North  Sea,  14  m.  N.W.  of  Bruges, 
and  27  111.  E. N.E.  of  Dunkirk.  The  harbor  is  large  and 
commodious,  but  large  ships  can  only  enter  at  high 
water.  Manuf.  Rope,  sail-cloth,  and  refined  sugar,  and 
sa It.  The  cod  and  herring  fisheries  are  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  long  and 
obstinate  siege  it  sustained  against  the  Spaniards  from 
1601  to  16u4,  when  it  finally  capitulated  alter  a  loss  of 
50,000  men  to  the  garrison,  and  80,000  to  the  besiegers. 
Pop.  16,735. 

Os'teiifll,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Washington  co.,  abt.  16 
111.  E.  by  N.  of  Marietta. 

Os'tend,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Clearfield 
co.,  abt.  32  111.  N.N.W.  of  Altoona. 

OsteiBttibil'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  ostensible. 

Os  ten 'si  bile,  a.  [Fr. ;  from  Lat.  ostendo,  ostensus  — 
ob,  and  tendo]  That  maybe  shown  ;  proper  or  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  shown.  (r.)  —  Plausible;  colorable;  appear¬ 
ing;  seeming;  shown,  declared,  or  avowed;  as,  an  os¬ 
tensible  motive,  an  ostensible  excuse. 

OsieaB'sibfly,  adv.  In  appearance;  in  a  mennertb.it 
is  declared  or  pretended  ;  as,  lie  acted  ostensibly  for  the 
benefit  of  others. 

Osteia'sive,  a.  [Sp.  ostentivo.]  Exhibiting;  show¬ 
ing  ;  presenting. 

Osteii'sively,  adv.  In  an  os  tensive  manner ;  byway 

of  public  exposition. 

Os'tent,  n.  [From  Lat.  ostendere,  to  show.]  Manner; 
mien;  air;  demeanor;  as,  *•  a  sad  os  tent.”  (Shaks.) — 

Show;  token;  manifestation;  exemplar;  as,  “  fair  os- 
tents  of  love.”  (1 Shahs.)  —  A  portent ;  an  omen;  any¬ 

thing  ominous. 

Os'tent  ale,  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  oste??dere.]  To  make  an 
ostentatious  show  of;  to  display  boastiugly  or  invidious- 

ly-  (R-) 

Ostoia  fla'fl  ion.  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ostentatio.]  Outward 
show  or  appearance  :  ambitious  or  vainglorious  display ; 
pompous  parade:  vulgar  or  pretentious  pageantry;  — 
usually  in  an  invidious  and  depreciative  sense;  as.  the 
ostentation  of  a  parvenu,  or  vulgar  person  made  sudden¬ 
ly  rich. 

Ostoaatatiotis,  (- td'shus ,)  a.  Given  to  ostentation; 
fond  of  display  from  motives  of  vulgar  vanity;  boast¬ 
ful  ;  fond  of  parading  one’s  endowments  or  belongings  to 
another  in  an  advantageous  or  pompous  light  ;  as,  an 
ostentatious  man.  —  Exhibiting  ostentation  or  vain¬ 
glorious  parade;  intended  lor  empty  or  pompous  dis¬ 
play;  pretentious:  showy;  gaud};  as,  an  ostentatious 
manner  or  mode  of  living. 

Ostcaata'tioiasly,  adv.  With  vain  and  pretentious 
display;  boastfully;  in  an  Ostentatious  manner. 

Ostenla'tiousness,  n.  State,  quality,  or  condition 
of  being  ostentatious;  pompousness;  pretentious  or 
vainglorious  display ;  boastfulness. 

Os'teocele,  n.  [Gr.  osteon,  bone,  and  kele,  tumor.] 
(Med.)  A  rare  case  of  hernia,  in  which  the  sac  becomes 
cartilaginous  and  bony. — Also,  a  bony  covering  forming 
around  one  or  both  testicles. — Dungliton. 

Osteocol'la,  n  [Gr.  osteon,  bone,  and  colla,  glue.] 
( Min.)  A  cellular  calc  tufa,  formed  of  incrustations  of 
carbonate  of  lime  around  the  stalks  and  leaves  ot  reeds 
and  other  marsh-plants,  —  derives  its  name  from  a  sup¬ 
posed  power  favoring  the  formation  of  callus  in  fractures 
of  bone. 

Osteog'cny,  n.  [Gr.  osteon,  and  genein,  to  produce.] 
Formation  or  development  of  bone. 

Ostoo^'ruialBy*  11.  [Gr.  osteon,  and  graphein ,  to  de¬ 
scribe.]  Same  as  Osteology,  q.  r. 

Os'teollte,  w.  [Gr.  osteon,  bone,  and  lithos,  stone.] 
(Pal.)  A  petrified  or  fossil  bone. 

Oftteolog;'i<*,  Osteolog-'icul,  a.  [Fr.  osteologique.] 
Belonging,  or  having  reference  to  a  description  of  the 
bones. 

Osteolo«;'i<*ally,rtrfr.  After  the  manner  of  osteology. 

flKliad  O"  isf.  IKleologer,  n.  One  learned  iu 

osteology. 

Osteology,  (os-U.-oVofy,)  n.  [Fr.  osteologie  ;  Gr.  osteon, 
a  bone,  and  logos,  treatise.]  A  discourse  or  treatise  on 
the  hones;  that  branch  of  anatomy  which  describes  the 
bones  and  their  uses;  the  system  of  animal  bones. — See 
An itomy.  and  Bone. 

Osteophm'ty.  n.  [Gr.  osteon,  and  plasscin,  to  form  ] 
(Surg.)  An  operation  by  which  the  total  or  partial  loss 
of  a  bone  is  remedied. — bunglison. 
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""*■ PUryX'  fiD']  °'  *rya'  ”•  [?r-  “?!°5  ia  aIIu8ion  t0  thecon-  Olh'orne**.  n.  State,  quality,  or  condition  of  beine 

i  U,.'5K"'"d  .  -  *»,K u'nu>  Bac"  <“ot  01  1110  .  ullter,  dmereut,  or  the  contrary  ;  separateness ;  alterity 

Olll'erwise,  all  r.  [Other,  ami  Wise,  way,  manner.]  In 
a  different  or  contrary  way  or  manner;  by  other  causes; 
in  other  respects. 

"  seldom  consider  God  otherwise  than  in  relation  to  them¬ 
selves."  —  Jtoyers. 


Osteopter.rsr'imis.  a 

With  bonus  in  toe 

Osteot  omy,  n.  [Ur.  ostein,  and  tome,  a  cutting.] 
(Anat.)  That  branch  of  practical  anatomical  science 
which  has  reference  to  the  dissection  of  hones. 

Os'tertale,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.ol  llanover,  on  the 
Wise,  a  triliutary  of  the  Leine,  M  in.  8.S  li  of  llanover. 
Manuf.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods,  table  iiuen,  &e.  Pop. 

Os'tia,  an  anc.  city  of  Italy,  now  a  village,  at  the  mouth 
ot  the  liber,  16  in.  W.S.W  ot  ltonic.  it  was  formerly 
an  important  fort  and  naval  station  of  Koine,  hut  is  now 
3  III.  distant  from  the  sea.  (See  Fig.  123b.) 

©s'tiliry,  n.  Same  as  iEsTUARV,  r/.  v. 

O.sTio,  It.  [From  Algic  oshtegwim ,  a  head.]  Belonging, 
having  reference  to,  or  designating  the  language  o?  the 
Tiiscaroras,  Iroquois,  Wyandot's,  Winnebagoes,  and  a 
part  of  the  Sinus  Indians.  —  Webster,  alter  tSchooleni ft. 

Ost  ler,  n.  Another  spelling  of  Hostleu,  q.v. 

Oat'lery,  n.  Same  as  Hostelry,  q.  n. 

Os  fill  Oil,  n.  pi.  [From  Dan.  list,  listen,  the  East.]  East- 
men; —a  name  anciently  gi veu  to  the  Danish  settlers 
in  Ireland. 

Ostracean,  (-trd’shan,)  n.  [From  Or.  ostreinn,  oyster.] 
(liool.)  One  of  the  OstreiUie,  or  Oyster  family. 

On't  racism,  (-stem,)  n.  [Fr.  ostracisme ;  Ur.  nstrakis- 


ales) 

leriiie  aments.]  ( Hot .)  A  genus 
of  plants,  order  Ourylucex.  '1  liey 
are  small  trees,  found  through¬ 
out  the  U.  States.  O.  Yirginicay 
the  llop-horuheum,  Iron-wood, 
or  Lever-wood,  is 25 or  80  It.  high. 
Its  bulk  is  remarkable  for  its 
fine,  uarrow  longitudinal  di¬ 
visions.  Leaves  about  twice  as 
long  as  wide.  The  fruit  is  sim¬ 
ilar  iu  appearance  to  hops,  sus¬ 
pended  lroni  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  consisting  of  mem¬ 
braneous,  imbricated  sacs,  con¬ 
taining  each  a  flower.  The  wood 
is  very  white,  hard  and  strong, 
and  much  used  for  levers,  Sic. 

Ost  ti'ni,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov. 
of  Terra di  Otranto, 24m.  W.N.W. 
of  Brindisi;  pop.  0,000. 

Os  wa  Id  whistle,  (os'wu  Id - 

uia'vI,)  a  town  ol  England,  co.  of 
La u caster,  4  hi.  from  Blackburn. 
Many/.  Cotton  spinning.  Pop. 
8,000.  ^ 


m  <s,  from  ostrakon ,  a  shell.]  {Greek  Hist.)  A  judgment 

of  the  Athenian  people,  by  which  they  were  in  the  habit  Oswa'yo,  in  Pennsylvania  a 
of  condemning  to  ten  years’  exile  citizens  whose  wealth  posl-tow  nsliip  of  Putter  co.  •  pap. 
and  p«Wt-r  seemed  to  them  to  have  reached  an  extent  about  700. 
dangerous  to  the  common  liberty.  When  it  appeared  Oswa'yo  Creek,  rises  in  Mc- 


necessary  to  have  recourse  to  this  expedient,  a  space  in 
the  Forum  was  inclosed  by  wooden  balustrades,  having 
as  many  doors  (10)  as  there  were  tribes  iu  the  republic; 
and  when  the  appointed  time  had  come,  the  citizens  of 
each  tribe  entered  by  their  own  door,  and  threw  into 
the  midst  of  the  open  space  a  shell,  or  piece  of  baked 
clay  in  the  form  of  one,  on  which  was  written  the  name 
of  the  citizen  whom  it  was  proposed  to  banish.  The 
archous  and  senate  presided  over  the  assembly,  and 
counted  the  votes,  and  if  as  many  as  six  thousand  were 
in  favor  of  the  banishment  of  the  accused,  he  had  to 
leave  the  city  within  the  space  of  ten  days.  No  disgrace, 


Fig.  2012. 

HOP-HORNBEAM 
(Oitrya  Viryinica.) 


Kean  co.,  Pennsylvania,  and 
flowing  N.  into  New  York,  enters 
the  Alleghany  Kiver  iu  Cutta- 
raugus  co. 

Oswi*  go,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  and  township,  cap. 
ot  Kendall  co.,  about  46  iu.  W.S.W.  of  Chicago;  pop.  of 
tow  nship  about  4,000. 

Oswe  {£<>,  iu  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Kosciusko  co., 
about  1 i3  in.  N.  of  Indianapolis. 

Oswr  go,  in  New  lurk ,  it  river  rising  in  the  N.W.  part 
ot  tlie  State.  It  pursues  a  general  E.  course  of  about  24 
miles,  and  enters  Li 


-  .  -  .  .  — o  >  - - *ke  Outario  from  Oswego  co. 

however,  was  considered  to  attach  to  banishment  by  O.,  —A  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Lake  Ontario ;  area  abt  960 
winch  was  never  inflicted  as  a  punishment  for  crime. —  sq.  miles.  It  is  washer 


Hence,  expulsion;  banishment;  exile  from  society. 

Os'traciae,  (-mt)  ».  a.  [Gr.  ostrukizd.]  To  banish  by 
means  of  ostracism;  —  hence,  to  expel;  to  exile;  to  ta¬ 
boo;  to  put  under  the  ban  of  society. 

0*'traiiite,  n.  (Min.)  A  grayish  or  clove-browm  zircou, 
found  in  Norway. 

©at  reaceims.  (-a' shut,)  a.  [From  Lat.  ogfrea ,  oyster.] 
Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  an  oyster,  or  to  a 
shell;  shelly. 

Ostrich,  n.  [Fr.  avJruche.]  (Zodl.)  The  largest  of 
known  lards,  type  of  the  order  of  Cursores ,  and  more 
especially  of  the  family  S/ruthionidie,  termed  by  the 
Persians,  Arabs,  and  by*the  Greeks,  the  “Camel-bird,” 
distinguished  not  only  for  its  great  size,  but  for  the 
beauty  and  value  of  its  plumage,  presents  the  following 
characteristics :  The  true,  or  African  O.,  Struthio  came - 
lus  (Fig.  3J5),  is  from  7  to  9  feet  high  from  the  top  of  its 
head  to  the  ground  ;  the  head,  which  is  small,  and  the 
neck,  which  is  long,  are  destitute  of  feathers,  being 
clothed  only  with  a  few  scattered  hairs;  the  bill  is, 
straight  and  depressed.  The  feathers  of  the  body  are 


sq.  miles.  It  is  washed  by  Oneida,  Oswego,  ami  Salmon 
riveis,  and  contains  Oneida  Lake.  Sur/uce,  undulating, 
or  nearly  level ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Iron,  sand¬ 
stone,  and  salt.  Pup.  1870)  77,942. 

A  city,  port  ot  entry,  and  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the 
Oswego  Kiver,  at  its  entrance  into  Lake  Ontario,  about 
17u  in.  VV  .N.W.  of  Albany  ;  Lat.  43°  28'  N.,  Lon.  76°  35' 
W.  Oswego  is  finely  situated,  and  commands  an  exten¬ 
sive  trade.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  wide, 
handsome  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  contains  many  fine  public  and  private  editices.  The 
Oswego  Kiver  has  a  tall  of  34  feet  within  the  city  limits, 
affording  an  immense  hydraulic  puwer  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  purposes,  which  branch  of  industry  has  increased 
greatly  ot  late  years,  and  with  its  commerce  constitutes 
U.  one  of  the  most  important  cities  on  our  N.  frontier. 
O.  was  established  by  the  French  as  a  trading-post  soon 
after  the  settlement  of  Quebec.  It  was  taken  by  the 
English  in  1724,  retaken  by  the  French  under  Mont 
calm,  and  finally  surrendered  to  the  English  again,  whe 
kept  possession  of  it  until  the  war  of  Independence.  It 
is  defeiided_by  Fort  Ontario.  Pop.  (1870)  20.910. 


blackish  ;  those  on  the  wings  ami  tail  white,  sometimes  Oswego  Tea,  n  (B  >t  )  See  MoNarda’ 
marked  with  black.  The  thighs  are  as  bare  as  the  head  Oswestry,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Salop,  191  m.  N.W. 
and  neck,  and  the  legs  hard  and  scaly.  The  most  dis- 1  of  London;  pop.  5,414. 

tinguishing  features  of  the  O  are  the  shortness  of  its  Osy  III  All '(lias,  an  Egyptian  king,  and  the  first  mon- 
wings.  which  are  furnished  with  spurs,  and  the  peculiar  arch  who  louuded  a  library,  reigned  at  Thebes  about 
arrangement  of  their  feathers,  which  utterly  unfit  the'  2100  b  c. 

bird  for  flight.  The  bird  appears  to  have  been  known  O  taco  list  ic,  a.  [Fr.  otaroustique ,  from  Gr.  out,  of  os, 

ear,  and  ukoustilos ,  pertaining  to  the  sense  of  hearing. 
See  Acoustic.]  Facilitating  or  promoting  the  sense  of 


from  the  earliest  times;  it  was  forbidden  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  an  article  of  food,  and  was  much  prized  by 
the  gourmands  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  African  O. 
frequents  the  burning  sands  of  that  continent  in  large 
flocks.  The  female  lays  from  10  to  12  eggs,  several 


hearing;  as,  an  otacoustic  instrument. 

Otacous  tic,  Otacous'ticon,  n.  An  acoustic  in- 
.  .  strument,  as  an  ear-trumpet, 

times  a  year,  in  a  hole  in  the  sand,  and  broods  over  them  Otalicite,  (r>'ta-he'te.)  See  Tahiti. 

only  in  the  night,  leaving  them  to  be  acted  on  by  the  Otalgia,  Ofal  gy,  n  [Gr.,  from  ous.  otos.  ear,  and 

sun  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  As  fashion  has  algos,  pain  ]  (  Med.)  Ear-ache. 

set  a  high  value  on  certain  feathers  in  the  hack  or  tail  Otal'ffic,  (-jM\)  n.  (Med.)  A  remedy  for  the  ear-ache 

of  the  O.,  it  is  frequently  hunted,  hut  is  caught  with  Ota  ria,  u.  [From  Gr.  ous,  otos.  ear. ]  ( Zobl .)  The  Otary 

difficulty,  as  by  the  aid  of  his  wings  he  is  able  to  run  |  a  genus  of  seals  having  external  ears. 

Ote'ga,  in  New  York ,  a  creek  flowing  into  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  Kiver  from  Otsego  co. 

—A  post-village  and  township  of  Otsego  co.,  about  25  m. 

S.S  W.  of  Cooperstown  ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  4,000. 
Other,  luth'tr,)  pmn.  and  a.  [A.S.;  Goth,  author:  Lat. 


fur  more  swiftly  than  the  fleetest  horse.  The  Arabs 
and  Moors  have  two  methods  by  wMiich  they  are  enabled 
to  come  up  with  them.  In  the  one  case,  one  of  the 
hunting  party  pursues  the  bird,  which  always  runs  in  a 
circuitous  direction,  as  long  as  possible,  and  then  the 
chase  is  taken  up  by  another  oil  a  fresh  horse,  and  so 
on,  until  the  bird  is  worn  down.  The  other  method  is, 
for  a  hunter  to  cover  himself  with  an  O.-skin,  and  thus 
be  enabled  to  approach  the  flock  sufficiently  near  to 
surprise  it.  The  O.,  iu  a  tame  state,  and  probably  also 
when  wild,  is  apt  to  swallow  with  the  greatest  voracity 
such  indigestible  substances  as  iron,  nails,  stones,  and 
bits  of  rag  or  leather  ;  and  is  even,  in  one  instance,  said 
to  have  swallowed  leaden  bullets  hot  from  the  mould 
without  any  apparent  inconvenience  — The  American  O., 
or  Nandon,  Rhea  Americana,  chiefly  found  on  great 
plains  in  the  Argentine  republic,  is  much  smaller  than 
the  preceding,  and  particularly  distinguished  by  having 
3  toes,  all  armed  with  nails.  Its  plumage,  which  is  of 
a  uniform  gray  color,  is  almost  valueless. 

Ost  riferouH,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  producing  oysters. 

0*trojs',  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  govt,  of  Volhynia, 
on  the  Gorin,  100  m.  W.  of  Zhitomeer ;  pop.  6,500. 

Ostrogoths,  n.  pi.  (Hist.)  The  name  given  to  the 
eastern  Goths,  as  distinguished  from  the  Visigoths,  or 
west**™  Goths.  The  O.  inhabited  the  countries  on  the 
Black  Sea  up  to  the  Dauube.  See  Goths. 
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alter;  Sansk.  mitara,  other  ]  Not  the  same  ;  different: 
noting  something  besides;  additional;  not  identical; 
second  of  two. 

“  A  distaff  ia  her  other  hand  she  had."  —  Spenser. 

— Not  this,  or  these;  not  this,  lint  the  contrary;  opposite; 
as,  tlie  other  side  of  a  question,  the  other  side  of  the' 
continent. 

(Note.  Other  forms  a  corrolative  adjective  or  adjec¬ 
tive  pronoun,  and  is  generally  employed  in  contrast 
with  this,  some,  one,  Ac. ;  or  elliptic-ally,  with  a  noun  ex¬ 
pressed  or  implied.  It  is  also  often  expressed  with  the  in¬ 
definite  article  as  one  word,  another ;  is  again  used  with 
each,  denoting  an  action  or  relation  of  reciprocal  mean¬ 
ing;  and  occasionally  applied  in  an  elliptic  sense  for 
other  person  or  other  thing,  in  which  case  it  may  take 
plural  action.  It  is,  also,  frequently  used  lor  otherwise.) 

The  other  dag,  not  long  ago;  at  a  certain  time  past, 
not  distant,  hut  indefinite;  as,  I  saw  him  the  other  day. 

Otli'ergfiiise.  odv.  Of  another  kind  or  way  ;  in  another 
niauuer;  —  frequently, in  modern  parlance,  corrupted  to 
ofherguvss. 

isi.  534 


019b  Elian,  or  Osman,  founder  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
wud'Oiitt  of  the  emirs  who,  on  the  destruction  ol  the 
empire  ot  tlie  Seljukides,  became  independent  chiels. 
Jollied  by  other  emiiH,  he  invaded  the  Eastern  empire 
iu  1299,  and  made  himself  master  of  Niceea,  Iconium, 
ami  other  towns,  lie  took  no  other  title  than  hinir* 
but  ruled  with  absolute  power,  not  without  justice  and 
moderation.  D.  at  a  great  age,  1326.  — A  second,  of  the 
same  name,  was  the  10th  Ottoman  sultan, reigned  1618- 
1622,  and  was  strangled. —A  third ,  who  was  the  26th 
sultan,  reigned  1764-1774. 

Oih'man,  Ibn-affan,  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  Omar  as  3d  caliph,  644.  lie  was  murdered  by 
Mohammed,  son  of  AMi-bekr,  656. 

Olli'nicl,  (Script.)  Son  of  Kemiz,  and  first  judge  of  the 
Israelites,  delivered  them  front  the  tyranny  of  the  king 
ot  Mesopotamia,  and  ruled  them  iu  peace  40  years. 
(Jivtg.  i.  13;  iii.  9, 10.) 

O'tlio,  Marcius  Sai.vius,  a  Roman  emperor,  was  b.  at 
Koine,  a.  D.  32.  After  Nero’s  death,  he  attached  himself 
to  Gall *a,  hut  that  emperor  having  adopted  Fiso  as  his 
heir,  O.  excited  an  insurrection,  murdered  Galba  and 
Piso,  and  ascended  the  throne  iu  69.  He  was  opposed 
by  Vitelline,  who  was  supported  by  the  German  army, 
and,  in  a  battle  between  the  two  rivals  near  Bedriacum, 
O.  was  defeated,  upon  which  he  blew  himself,  after  reign¬ 
ing  three  months. 

O'tlio  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  called  tlie  Great,  b  923, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  and  crowned 
king  of  Germany  in  986,  at  tiie  age  of  14.  He  carried  on 
war  with  the  Huns,  and  drove  them  from  the  West; 
made  Bohemia  his  tributary  ;  deprived  the  duke  ot  Ba¬ 
varia  ot  his  estates,  and  then  had  t«»  encounter  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  great  chieftains  ot  the  empire,  aided  by 
the  king  of  France.  He  afterwards  aided  the  same  king 
against  his  revolted  vassal,  Hugh  the  Great,  defeated 
the  Danes,  and  again  invaded  Bohemia.  He  was  then 
engaged  for  ten  years  in  war  with  the  Hungarians,  and 
finally  defeated  them  at  Leek.  Berenger  hav ing  UMirped 
the  title  of  emperor  of  Italy,  O.  entered  home,  where  he 
was  crowned  emperor  by  John  XII.  That  pontiff  after¬ 
wards  leagued  with  Berenger,  on  which  O.  caused  him 
to  be  deposed,  and  put  Leo  VIII.  in  his  place,  in  963.  On 
the  emperor’s  return  to  Germany,  the  Homans  revolted 
ami  imprisoned  Leo;  for  which  O.  again  visited  Rome, 
w  hich  he  besieged,  and  restored  Leo.  He  next  turned 
his  arms  against  Nicephorus,  emperor  of  the  East,  whose 
army  he  defeated.  John  Zimisces,  the  successor  of  Ni¬ 
cephoros.  made  peace  with  O..  who  d.  in  973. 

Otho  11..  surnamed  the  Bloody ,  b  951,  succeeded  Otho  I., 
his  father,  973.  Ilis  mother,  Adelaide,  opposed  his  ac¬ 
cession,  her  party  proclaiming  Henry,  the  duke  of  Bava¬ 
ria,  emperor.  O.  expelled  his  mother  from  the  court, 
defeated  Henry,  repulsed  the  Danes  and  Bohemians, 
and  afterwards  marched  into  Italy  to  expel  the  Sara¬ 
cens,  hut  fell  ill  at  Rome,  where  he  d.  983. 

Otho  III.,  b.  980,  succeeded  Otho  11.,  his  father,  9S3.  Tlie 
empire  was  administered  during  his  minority  by  his 
grandmother  Adelaide,  conjointly  with  the  archbishop 
ot  Cologne.  At  the  age  of  16  lie  assumed  the  reins  of 
government,  and  went  to  Italy,  which  was  in  a  state  of 
confusion,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  different  popes. 
Otho  having  reestablished  order,  returned  into  Ger¬ 
many,  and  made  Boleslas  king  of  Poland.  He  was 
oldiged  again  to  pass  into  Italy  to  quell  a  revolt,  hut 
died  soon  afterwards.  D.  1002. 

Otiio  IV.,  called  the  Superb ,  was  the  son  of  Henry,  duko 
of  Saxony,  and  chosen  emperor  in  1208.  He  was  excom¬ 
municated  by  the  Pope  tor  seizing  the  lands  which  the 
Countess  Matilda  bequeathed  to  the  Holy  See.  In  1212 
the  princes  of  the  empire  elected  Frederic  king  of 
Sicily,  in  the  room  of  Otho,  who,  after  struggling  against 
his  rival  until  1215,  resigned  his  crown  to  him,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  Brunswick.  D.  1240. 

O'llio,  Kino  of  Greece,  2d  son  of  Louis  I.,  king  of  Bava¬ 
ria,  was  B.  at  Salzburg,  1815.  At  17  years  of  age  he  w’as 
invited  hv  the  Greeks  to  become  their  monarch,  and  this 
proposition  being  acceded  to  liy  the  govts,  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  in  a  treaty  concluded  in 
London  in  May,  1832.  O.  was  accordingly  declared  king 
of  Greece  in  Jan.,  1833,  and,  in  June,  1835.  on  his  attain¬ 
ing  the  age  of  20,  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government. 

O.,  however,  soon  became  unpopular  with  his  subjects, 
owing  to  his  selection  of  Bavarians  as  his  cabinet  ad¬ 
visers,  and,  also,  to  the  strong  pro-German  sympathies 
he  continually  manifested.  After  a  stormy  and  inglor¬ 
ious  reign  of  30  years,  O.  abdicated  the  throne,  Oct.  20, 
1862,  and  fled  the  country,  the  latter  being  then  in  a 
state  of  insurrection  against  the  royal  authority.  D.  in 
Bavaria,  1807. 

Of  lio,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  of  WehRter 
co..  abt.  8  ni.  S.S.  E.  of  Fort  Dodge;  pop.  of  township  497. 

Oth'rys,  (Mount,)  a  mountain-chain  forming  the  N. 
frontier  of  Greece,  Lat.  39°  N..  Lon  between  21°  and  23° 

E.,  an<l  connected  K.  with  the  Pindus  chain.  Height 
varying  between  4,000  and  6.000  feet. 

Ot  lose,  ( o'shUog ,)  a.  [ Lat. otiosus,  from  otium ,  leisure.] 
Idle;  unemployed  ;  being  at  rest,  ease,  or  leisure. 

O'tis,  James,  an  American  lawyer  and  publicist,  B.  1724. 
After  graduating  at  Harvard  College  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1748,  whence  he 
shortly  after  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  got  into 
lucrative  business  In  176'*  O.  was  engaged  iu  the  famous 
case  of  the  “  writs  of  assistance,”  and  successfully  do- 
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fended  the  merchants  against  the  British  govt.  Ilis 
powerful  speech  was  circulated  far  and  wide,  and  in  the 
language  of  John  Adams,  “  American  independence  was 
then  and  there  born.”  The  next  year  lie  was  elected  to 
the  legislature,  and,  on  June  6,  1765,  he  introduced  a 
motion  advising  the  calling  of  a  congress  of  delegates 
from  the  several  colonies.  The  motion  was  adopted,  and 
in  Oct.  of  that  year,  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  met  in  New 
York,  of  which  body  O.  was  an  active  inemner.  In  1770 
he  retired  to  the  country  for  his  health,  and  was  de¬ 
ranged  nearly  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  17*3,  while 
standing  at  the  door  of  his  house,  he  was  killed  by  a 
stroke  of  lightning. 

O'tis,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Bustards,  a  genus  of  large  Cursores 
birds,  peculiar  to  the  dry,  grassy  plains  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa;  and  belonging  to  the  Struthionidee  or  Ostrich 
family.  Bustards  are  birds  of  bulky  form,  with  long 
necks  and  long  naked  legs;  the  toes,  three  in  number, 
all  directed  forward, short,  united  at  the  base  and  edged 
with  membrane;  the  wings  rather  rounded  ;  the  bill  of 
moderate  length,  straight,  or  nearly  so.  The  Great  B. 
(Ol is  tarda)  is  the  largest  of  European  birds,  the  male 
sometimes  weighing  nearly  30  lbs.  The  anatomy  ol  the 
male  exhibits  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  a  large  bag 
or  pouch,  capable  of  holding  several  pints,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  between  the  under-side  of  the  tongue  and 
the  lower  mandible.  The  use  of  this  bag  is  unknown  ; 
but  it  has  been  conjectured  to  be  for  conveying  water 
to  the  females  and  young,  in  wide  arid  plains.  '1  he 
Great#  feeds  indiscriminately  on  animal  and  vegetable 
food.  Its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  flavor.  It  is 
polygamous.  No  dilficulty  is  found  in  taming  it,  but 
all  attempts  to  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  true  domestication 
have  hitherto  failed,  from  its  not  breeding  in  the  poul¬ 
try-yard. 

O'tis,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Hancock  co. ;  pop. 
aht.  250. 

Otis,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Berkshire  co.; 
pop.  abt.  1,250. 

Otis,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Washington  co.;  pop. 
abt.  500. 

Otis'co,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  IoDia  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,700. 

Otisco,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  and  township  of  Waseca 
co.,  abt  30  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Faribault;  pop.  abt.  600. 
Otisco,  in  New  York ,  a  small  lake  of  Onondaga  co.,  abt. 

4  m.  E.  of  Skaneateles  Lake.  —  A  post-township  of 
Onondaga  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,0J0. 

O'tisfield,  in  Maine ,  a  post-townsliip  of  Cumberland 
co.;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

O'tisville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Orange  co. 

abt.  S5  m.  N.W.  of  New  York  city. 

Oti  tis,  n.  [Gr.  mis,  otos,  ear.]  (Med.)  Inflammation 
of  any  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing. 

O'tiiim,  pi.  Otia.  [Lat.]  Rest ;  leisure ;  as, 4 otiurn 
cum  dignitate,’  (ease  with  dignity.) 

Ot'ley,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  York,  on  the  Whnrfe, 
9J4  in.  N.W.  of  Leeds.  In  the  vicinity  are  cotton, 
worsted,  and  woollen  mills ;  also,  tanning  and  malting 
works.  Pop.  5,000. 

©toc'onite,  n.  [Gr.  ous,  otos,  ear,  and  konis,  dust.] 
(Med.)  A  calcareous  deposit  found  iu  the  6acs  of  the 
vestibule  of  the  ear. — Hoblyn. 

O  toe,  in  Kansas,  a  S.E.  central  co.;  area ,  abt.  576  sq. 
in.  Rivers.  Walnut  Creek.  Surface,  generally  level 
soil,  fertile.  Cap  Towauda.  Pop.  abt.  300. 

Ot  oe,  in  Nebraska,  an  E.S.E.  co.,  adjoining  Iowa  ;  area 
abt.  630  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Missouri  and  Little  Nemaha 
rivers.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min. 
Limestone,  and  salt  in  abundance.  Cap.  Nebraska  City. 
Pp.  abt.  12.000. 

Oto^'raphy,  n.  [Gr.  on*,  otos,  ear,  and  graphein ,  to 
describe]  That  branch  of  anatomical  science  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  ear. 

O'tolite,  n.  [Gr.  ous ,  otos,  the  ear,  and  lithos ,  stone.] 
(Zobl.)  A  calcareous  concretion  found  in  the  labyrinth 
or  internal  ear,  of  fishes,  and  fish-like  amphibia.  Hoblyn 
Otol  ogy,  n.  [Gr.  ous,  otos,  ear,  and  logos,  discourse.] 
A  treatise  on  the  ear  :  that  branch  of  anatomy  whicl 
has  reference  to  the  ear. 

Otop'athy,  n.  [Gr.  ous ,  otos,  ear,  and  pathos,  suffering.] 
(Med.)  A  diseased  condition  of  the  ear. — Dunglison. 

O ton  tie,  ( o-to’ka ,)  an  island  of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  in 
the  Bay  of  Panama;  Lat.  8°  30'  N.,  Lon.  80°  20'  W. 
Otot  omy,  n.  [Gr.  ous,  otos ,  ear,  and  tome,  an  incision.] 
(Anat.)  Dissection  of  the  ear  ;  that  branch  of  anatom¬ 
ical  science  having  relation  to  the  dissection  of  the 
aural  organs. 

Otran'to,  (Duke  of.)  See  Focciie. 

Otran'to,  a  seaport-town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Terra  di 
Otranto,  on  the  Strait  of  Otranto,  24  ni.  S.E.  of  Lecce. 
Under  Napoleon  I.  it  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  F\>uch6. 
Pop.  4,500. 

Otranto,  in  Iowa,  a  post-twp.  of  Mitchell  co. ;  pop.  438. 
Otranto,  (Cape,)  on  the  Strait  of  Otranto,  a  channel 
connecting  the  Adriatic  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea; 
Lit.  40°  8'  N.,  Lon.  18°  29'  E.  Length  of  strait,  80  m. ; 
width,  44  m. 


©tse'ffO,  in  Minne.sota,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Wright  co.,  abt.  28  in.  N.W. of  St.  Anthony;  pop.  abt. 
Otseg’O,  iu  New  York ,  a  lake  of  Otsego  co.,  abt.  00 


000. 
m. 

W.  of  Albany.  It  covers  an  area  of  abt.  lo  sq.  in.,  aud 
forms  the  source  ot  the  Susquehanna  River. 

—An  E.  central  co.;  area,  abt.  950  sq  m.  Rivers.  Unadilla 
mid  Susquehanna  (E.  Branch)  rivers,  and  Butternut. 
Otsego,  and  Shenevas  creeks,  besides  Canaderaga  and 
Otsego  lakes.  Surface,  hilly  and  broken  ;  soil,  in  some- 
parts  fertile.  Min.  Iron,  sandstone,  limestone,  and 
marble.  Cap.  Cooperstown. 

— A  township  of  the  above  co. 

Otsego,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Muskingum  co.,  abt. 
73  m.  E.  of  Columbus.  — A  village  of  Wood  co.,  abt.  20 
m.  S.S.W.  of  Toledo. 

Otsego,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Columbia  co.,abt.  15  m.  S.E.  of  Portage;  pop.  abt.  1 ,600. 

©tse'lic,  in  New  York,  a  river  rising  in  Madison  co., 
and  flowing  S.W.  into  the  Tioughuiogo  River  from 
Broome  co. 

—A  post-township  of  Chenango  co.;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Ot'tar,  Ot  to,  n.  See  Attar  of  Roses. 

Ot  tawa,  or  Grand  River,  an  important  river  of  British 

N.  America.  Rising  abt.  Lat.  48°  30'  N.,  Lon.  8U°  \\ 
it  flows  a  general  S.E.  course  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  to  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains  (an  expansion 
of  the  Ottawa  River),  a  distance  of  abt.  800  m.  During 
this  course  it  receives  many  large  rivers,  as  Rouge 
River,  Riviere  du  Lievre.  Gatineau,  Madawaska,  Bonne 
Cher,  Petewahweh,  and  Mamvagemon.  It  also  tra¬ 
verses  or  expands  into  considerable  hikes,  as  Grand 
and  Temi8caming  lakes.  Owing  to  numerous  rapids 
and  cataracts,  some  of  which  are  12  ni.  in  length,  navi¬ 
gation  is  much  impeded.  Rafting,  however,  is  exten¬ 
sively  carried  on. 

Ot  tawa,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  prov.  of  Quebec :  area.  abt.  31  500 
sq.  miles.  Rivers.  Ottawa,  Gatineau,  Petit,  Nation,  and 
Li5vre.  Cap.  Aylmer. — A  city,  cap.  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  seat  of  justice  of  (’arleton  co.,on  the  Ottawa 
River,  about  110  m.  N.N.E.  of  Kingston.  The  scenery 
about  O.  is  picturesquely  grand,  the  streets  are  wide 
and  the  govt,  buildings  handsome.  It  was  founded  in 
1827.  and  called  Bytown  ;  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1854. 
and  soon  after  selected  as  the  seat  of  govt,  of  Canada. 

O.  has  extensive  trade,  especially  in  lumber,  flour,  and 
iron;  has  several  fine  schools  and  seminaries.  Pop. 
1878,  est.  30,000. — In  111.  a  city,  cap.  of  La  Salle  co.,  on 
Fox  River,  aht.  84  m.  W.S.W.  of  Chicago.  It  has  an 
active  trade,  chiefly  in  bread-stuffs,  and  numerous  manu¬ 
factories.  Rich  deposits  of  coal  exist  in  the  vicinity, 
and  are  worked  to  great  advantage.  Pop.  abt.  15,000. 
— In  Iowa,  a  p.-v.  of  Clarke  co. 

Ottawa,  i  i  Kansas,  a  N.  central  co. ;  about  720  sq.  ni. 
Rivers.  Solomon  Fork  of  Kansas  River,  and  many  less 
important  streams.  Surface ,  undulating;  soil,  fertile. 

— A  city  of  Franklin  co.,  about  25  m.  S.  of  Lawrence. 

Ottawa,  in  Michigan ,  a  W.  co.  of  the  Lower  Peninsula, 
bordering  on  Lake  Michigan;  area ,  abt.  800  sq.  ni. 
Rivers.  Graud  River,  and  Crockery  Creek.  Surface, 
undulating;  soil ,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Grand  Haven.  Pop. 
(1870)  26,658. 

— A  township  of  the  above  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,200. 

Ottawa,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  anti  township  of 
Le  Sueur  co.,  abt.  6  ill.  S.  of  Le  Sueur; pop.  abt.  700. 
Ottawa,  in  Ohio,  a  small  river  flowing  into  Maumee 
Bay  of  Lake  Erie  from  Lucas  co. —  A  N.  by  W.  co.,  bor¬ 
dering  on  Lake  Erie;  area,  abt.  256  sq.  in.  Rivers. 
Portage  and  Sandusky  rivers,  and  Toussaint  Creek. 
Surface,  nearly  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Port  Clinton. 
Pop.  abt.  9,000. 

— A  post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  abt.  20  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Leina. 

Ottawa,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  post-village  mid  township  o! 
Waukesha  co.,  aht.  30  ill.  W.  by  S.  of  Milwaukee. 

Ottawa  Centre,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Ottawa  co  , 
abt.  22  m.  W.N.W.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Ot'ter,  n.  [A.  S.,  D.,  and  Ger. ;  lcel.  otr ;  Fr.  lontre; 
Lat.  lutra  ;  Sansk.  udra.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  carnivorous 
animals,  Lutra,  family  Mustelidx.  In  many  particulars 
they  resemble  weasels,  martius,  and  polecats  ;  but  in 
other  respects  they  differ  from  them.  They  have  long 
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tranto,  (Terra  di,)  a  prov.  in  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
Italy,  having  E.  the  Adriatic,  and  W.  the  Gulf  ot  Ta¬ 
ranto,,  forming  the‘*  heel  of  the  Italian  boot”  ;  area,  2,883 
sq.m.  Cap.  Lecce.  Pop.  447,982. 

Otsda'wa,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Otsego  co. 

Otsc'jfO,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Lake  co.,  abt.  42 
m.  N.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Otsego,  in  Indiana ,  a  township  of  Steuben  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,000. 

Otsego,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Fayette  co. 

©tse'go,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Allegan  co.,  abt.  14  in.  N.N.W.  of  Kalamazoo;  pop. 
abt.  2,100. 


Fig.  2013. —  American  otter,  (Lutra  Canadensis.) 
(Copied  from  Tenney's  Manual  of  Zoology.) 

flexible  bodies,  low  on  the  logs  ;  their  heads  are  com¬ 
pressed, and  their  tonguesa  little  rough;  but  they  differ 
chiefly  from  the  animals  just  alluded  to,  by  having 
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their  feet  webbed  and  adapted  to  swimming,  and  their 
tails  flattened  horizontally.  They  arc  excellent  swim¬ 
mers,  and  leed  almost  entirely  upon  fish,  which  they 
frequently  destroy  wantonly,  when  they  do  not  need  it 
for  food.  The  otter  is  found  in  many  countries  widely 
distant  from  each  other,  and  they  differ  in  some  par¬ 
ticulars,  according  to  the  climate  which  they  inhabit ; 
the  otters  of  India,  for  instance,  having  the  hair  very 
rough,  while,  in  Kamtschatka,  the  covering  of  t no 
otter  is  very  soft  aud  fine.  But  the  coverings  of  O.  of 
all  countries  have  more  resemblance  to  each  other  than 
those  of  land  animals,  being  all  grayish-brown,  more  or 
less  dark  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  generally 
white  or  whitish  under  the  throat.  I  he  fur  ol  all  ot 
them  has  the  property  of  the  feathers  of  diving-birds,  in 
not  becoming  wetted ;  and  O.  of  nil  species  reside  in 
burrows,  forming  the  entrance  of  their  holes  under 
water,  and  working  upwards,  making  a  small  orifice  lor 
the  admission  of  air  in  the  midst  ol  some  neighboring 
bush.  The  period  of  gestation  is  about  nine  weeks,  and 
the  litter  consists  of  lour  or  five.  They  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  about  April,  and  the  mother  drives  them  from 
the  nest  to  shift  tor  themselves  about  May.  —  The  Euro¬ 
pean,  or  common  O.,  is  about  2  leet  in  length  to  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  the  tail,  which  is  1G  inches  long;  it  is  brown 
above,  and  whitish  around  the  lips,  on  the  cheeks,  and 
beneath.  The  American  O.,  which  is  found  in  the  rivers 
of  North  America  as  well  as  those  of  the  South,  is 
rather  larger  than  the  European  O  ,and  is  distinguished 
by  having  merely  a  margin  of  naked  skin  around  the 
nostrils,  instead  of  the  distinct  naked  muzzle  of  the 
latter.  It  is  also  more  social  than  most  ol  the  O., small 
troops  of  this  species  inhabiting  the  same  places  of 
the  rivers,  and  several  females  taking  up  their  abode 
and  producing  their  young  in  the  same  nest.  — The  Sea- 
Otter  (Knhydra  marina),  which  is  lound  on  the  north¬ 
western  coasts  of  North  America  and  the  shores  of 
Kamtschatka,  and  is  much  larger  than  the  other  O., 
is  about  3]4  feet  long  in  the  body;  the  tail,  however, 
is  shorter  in  proportion,  and  not  exceeding  15  inches. 
The  general  color  is  a  beautiful  maroon  brown,  but  the 
head,  neck,  and  under  part  of  the  fore-legs  are  brownish 
silver-gray.  Its  bkin  is  accounted  the  finest  ol  all  furs 
both  in  texture  and  durability,  and  a  single  one  often 
brings,  in  the  markets  of  China  and  Japan,  as  much  as 
twenty  pounds.  As  an  inhabitant  of  the  sea,  it  approxi¬ 
mates  to  the  seal  in  its  habits, and  in  some  degree  in  its 
structure;  the  hind-legs  are  shorter  than  in  the  com¬ 
mon  O., and  brought  nearer  to  each  other;  the  toes  are 
shorter,  and  the  claws  shorter  by  the  webs  extending 
nearly  to  their  points;  and  at  the  same  time  the  fore¬ 
feet  are  but  ill-adapted  for  walking.  It  frequents  sea- 
washed  shores  during  the  winter,  living  on  fish,  Crus¬ 
tacea,  and  sea- weed,  and  in  summer  ascends  tlie  rivers 
and  enters  the  fresh  water  lakes;  salt  or  fresh  water 
being  indifferent  to  the  O  as  an  element  to  perform  his 
operations.  In  former  times,  otter- bunting  was  a 
sport  greatly  in  fashion  in  England,  and  is  still  occa¬ 
sionally  practised.  The  O..  if  procured  young,  may  be 
tamed  and  taught  to  catch  fish  for  its  master;  but  the 
natural  fierceness  of  the  animal  makes  this  a  difficult 
task. 

Ot'ter.  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Warren  co. ;  pop.  abt.  790. 

Otterburn,  a  township  of  England,  co.  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  20  m.  N.N.W.  of  Hexham.  About  half  a  mile 
from  the  village  is  an  obelisk  marking  the  spot  where 
Earl  Douglas  fell  in  the  battle  of  Chevy  Chase,  in  1388. 

Ot'ter  Creek,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Jersey  co.,  aht.  38  in.  N.N.W.  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  1,300. 

Otter  Creek,  in  Indiana,  enters  the  Wabash  River 
Irom  Vigo  co.  —  A  township  of  Ripley  co.;  pop.  about 
3,000.  —  A  township  of  Vigo  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Otter  Creek,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Jackson  co.;  pop. 
888.  —  A  township  of  Linn  co.;  pop.  1,584.  —  A  township 
of  Lucas  co. ;  pop.  647.  —  A  twp.  of  Tania  co. 

Otter  Creek,  in  Vermont,  rises  in  Bennington  co.,  and 
flowing  N.N.W.  abt.  80  in.,  enters  Lake  Clmmplain  from 
Addison  co. 

Otter  Peaks,  or  Peaks  of  Otter,  in  Virginia,  two 
summits  between  Bedford  and  Botetourt  cos.,  abt.  30  in. 
W.  by  N.  of  Lynchburg.  Height,  4,200  ft.  (See  Fig.  159.) 

Otter  Stiver,  in  Virginia,  rises  on  the  E  slope  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  in  Bedford  co.,  and  flows  S.E.  into  the 
Staunton  River  from  Campbell  co. 

Otter  Tail,  in  Minnesota,  a  N.W.  central  co. ;  area, 
abt.  2,016  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Red  River  of  the  North  and 
Leaf  River,  besides  many  less  important  streams  and 
numerous  lakes,  of  which  latter  Otter  Tail  Lake,  in  the 
centre  of  the  co.,  is  the  largest.  Surface,  diversified  ; 
soil,  very  fertile.  Pop.  abt.  1,000.  Its  cap.,  Otter  Tail 
City,  is  a  post-village,  abt.  155  m.  N.W.  of  St.  Paul. 

Otter  Village,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Ripley  co.,  abt. 
50  m.  W.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Ot'terville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Cooper  co., 
abt.  50  in  W.N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Ot'tery  St.  Mary,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Devon, 
on  the  Otter,  11%  m.  N.E.  of  Exeter.  Manuf.  Siik, 
woollen  cloth,  serges,  and  ropes.  Pop.  4,500. 

Ot'to.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Fulton  co  .  aht.  57  m. 
S.  by  E  of  Knoxville.  —  A  township  of  Kankakee  co.; 
pap.  abt.  1,000. 

Ot'to,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Oceana  co.;  pop. 
aht.  200. 

Ot'to,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Cattaraugus  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2,200. 

Ot'to,  in  Pennsylvania ,a  township  of  McKean  co.;  pop. 
abt.  500. 

Ot'toear  II.,  king  of  Bohemia,  surnamed  TheConqueror, 
united  the  kingdoms  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  and  Styria, 
in  1253,  and  protested  against  the  election  of  Rudolph 
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of  Itapsburg.  Placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  in 
1276,  lie  lust  Austria,  uud  perished  ut  the  buttle  of 
March  (eld,  1278. 

OMokee,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  cap.  of  Fulton  co., 
al>t.  125  in.  N.VV.  of  Columbus. 

Ot  toman,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Oth  mm,  Othoman,  or  Osman, 
the  lomuier  of  the  Turkish  empire.]  Belonging,  havin'' 
reference  to,  or  derived  Irom  the  Turkish  empire ;  as^ 
the  Ottoman  Forte. 

— n. :  (pi  Ottomans.)  A  Turk;  a  native  or  inhabitant  of 
the  Ottoman  empire.  See  Turkey. 

—[Fr.  ottomans.)  Originally,  a  sort  of  thick  stuffed  mat 
used  in  Turkey;  now  specifically  applied  to  a  kind  of 
stuffed  sofa,  or  bergere,  without  a  back. 

Ot'trelite,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  aluuiiua, 
and  of  the  protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 

Ottsville.  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Bucks  co., 
abt.  112  in.  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Ol'tiimwa,  in  lorn  a,  a  city,  cap.  of  Wapello  co.,  on  the 
Des  Moines  River,  abt.  75  m  N.W.  of  Keokuk.  It  is 
finely  located,  contains  many  handsome  edifices,  aud  is 
thriving  rapidly. 

Ot  111  ill  Wit,  iu  Kansas ,  a  post- village  of  Coffey  co.,  abt. 
25  ni.  E.8.E.  of  Emporia. 

OllllllJuM^w/ii'fM.)  a  village  of  Mexico,  abt.  35  in. 
N  E.  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Ot  way,  Thom  vs,  an  English  dramatic  writer,  n.  at  Trot- 
ten,  Sussex,  1051.  Uis  tragedy  of  Venice  Preserved  is 
his  best  work.  D.  1085. 

Ol'tViiy.  Port,)  a  haven  of  S.  America, on  theW.co.ist 
ot  Patagonia,  abt.  15  iu.  N.E.  of  Cape  Tros  Montes  ;  Lat 
40°  id'  30''  S.,  Lou  75°  18'  15"  W. 

Ou;tt*h i'll*  City,  in  Louisiana.  See  Washita  Cut. 

On  (diet  te,  (oo-Oleet',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  oublier,  to  forget] 
A  dark  and  secret  duiueou,  with  an  opening  only  at  the 
top,  intended  for  persons  condemned  to  perpetual  im¬ 
prisonment,  or  private  death  by  starvation  or  maduess; 
as,  the  oubliettes  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 

Ouch,  n  [Fr.  ache,  or  hoc'ie,  a  notch.  |  A  bezil  or  6ocket 
in  which  a  g'-m  is  set.  —  A  carcaiiet  of  gold. 

Oude,  Oil  dll,  ood,)n  prov.aud  former  kingdom  of  Brit¬ 
ish  India, between  Lat.  2n°and  28°N  ,  Lon.  79°  and  83°  K. ; 
having  N.  Nepaul,  E.  the  prov.  of  Bah ar,  S.  Allahabad, 
and  W.  Delhi  and  Agra.  Area,  25.30J  sq.  ui.  The  sur¬ 
face  is  level,  and  the  soil  very  fertile,  i’he  climate  is 
dry,  and  subject  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  RiversA 
The  Gauges, Qoggra,  Ooom tee,  aud  Sye,  are  the  principal. 
Prod.  Wheat,  barley,  rice,  sugar,  indigo,  opium,  Ac. 
Afanuf.  Cotton  cloth,  coarse  woollen  blankets,  paper, 
glass,  cun-powder,  fire-arms,  Ac.  The  kingdom  of  O 
came  under  British  protection  in  1765,  and  in  1856 
was  formally  annexed  to  the  British  provs.  in  India  after 
the  deposition  ot  the  king.  The  annexation,  made  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  treaty  engagements,  caused  much  discontent 
among  the  population,  and  gave  rise  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  great  Indian  Mutiny,  a  large  portion  of  the 
Sepoys  being  natives  of  O.  Chief  towns.  Lucknow  (the 
cap.  i,  Fyzabad,  Oude,  Buraitche,  and  Pertaubghur.  Jbp. 
2,. >7  <>,000. 

On ile.  or  Atodhtv,  a  town  of  the  above  prov.,  and  the 
former  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  on  the  river  Gog- 
gra,  71  in.  E.  of  Lucknow;  Lat.  26°  48' N.,  Lon.  82°  4' 
E.  It  is  large,  and  greatly  venerated  by  the  Hindoos, 
but  it  is  nmv  mostly  iu  ruins. 

Oml  on ;t  rile,  or  Audisnarde,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov. 
of  E.  Flanders,  on  the  Scheldt,  14  in.  S.S.  W.  of  Ghent. 
Afanuf.  Cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  fabrics.  Here,  iu  1708, 
the  French  were  defeated  by  the  allies,  under  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene.  Pop.  8.540. 

OmliiKot,  Charles  Nicolas.  (w-d«-»/,)  Duke  of  Reg¬ 
gio  ami  Marshal  of  France  ;  B.  at  Bur-sur-Ornain,  1767. 
He  entered  the  army  when  nineteen  years  of  age,  and 
when  the  revolution  broke  out  held  the  rank  of  captain. 
He  embraced  the  popular  cause,  and  rising  to  the  rank 
of  general,  accompanied  M.isseua  into  Italy  as  one  of 
his  staff-officers,  in  1799.  Uis  fortunes  from  this  time 
were  linked  with  those  of  Napoleon  till  the  capitulation 
of  Paris,  March  31,  1814,  when  he  became  a  Bourbonist. 
In  that  character  he  headed  the  army  that  invaded 
Spain  in  1823,  and  was  resident  at  Madrid  some  months 
as  governor.  He  succeeded  Marshal  Moucey  as  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Invalided  1842,  and  D.  1847. 

Ou'fa,  Oa  fa,  or  U  fa,  a  river  of  European  Russia, 
rising  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  after  a  S.W.  course 
of  40i>  m.,  joining  the  Beiaia  ut  Oufa. 

On  la,  Oo'fa.or  U'fa,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  cap. 
of  the  govt,  of  Orenburg,  at  the  junction  of  the  Oula 
and  the  Beiaia,  *200  m  N.  of  Orenburg,  Lat.  54°  42'  N., 
Lon.  56°  18'  E.  Pop.  0,000. 

Ought,  ( awt ,)  n.  Same  as  Auoht,  q.  v. 

Ought,  (awt,)  v.  imp,  pp.,  or  aux.  (Originally,  the  pret. 
and  pp.  of  owe,  and  used  likewise  in  the  present  tense  as 
a  verb  formed  upon  them.)  Should;  is  proper,  fit,  or 
necessary  ; — used  in  an  impersonal  sense  ;  as,  ho  ought  to 
pay  his  debts. 

(Note.  Ought  is  now  almost  wholly  used  as  an  aux¬ 
iliary  verb,  denoting  propriety,  congruity,  fitness,  ex¬ 
pediency,  moral  incumbency,  Ac.,  in  the  action  or  con¬ 
dition  prescribed  l»v  the  governing  verb.) 

Oui-di  re,  (we-der'.)  [Fr.]  Hearsay ;  a  rumor. 

Ouis'titi,  n.  (tool.)  See  Jacchus,  and  Marmoset. 

Oiiliirrhagy,  (oo-lor'rd-U,)  n.  [Gr.  onion,  the  gum, 
and  rage,  a  bursting  forth.]  (3/ec/.)  Hemorrhage  from 
the  gums. 

Ounce,  (ouns,)  n.  [Fr  .once;  Sp.  onza\  Lat.  uncia.)  A 
denomination  of  English  weight.  In  troy  weight  the 
ounce  is  the  twelfth  part  of  the  pound,  and  weighs  4^0 
grains.  In  avoirdupois  weight  the  ounce  is  the  six¬ 
teenth  part  of  the  pound,  and  equal  to  43;  ^grains  troy. 

(Zobl.)  Tho  Leopardux  uncia,  a  medium-sized  cut  of 
the  Old  World,  smaller  than  tho  leopard,  inhabiting  tliej 
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mountainous  regions  of  Asia,  and  distinguished  by  black 
spots  on  a  gray  ground. 

Our,  possess,  pnm.  [A.S  ure  See/.]  Pertaining,  or 
belonging  to  us  ;  as,  our  native  country.  (Ours  [A.  S. 
ure.<,  which  is  primarily  tile  possessive  case  of  oar  (A. 
S.  ore). J  is  never  u  ed  as  an  adjective,  but  as  a  substitute 
tor  the  adjective  and  the  iiouu  to  which  it  belongs;  as, 
your  house  is  on  a  plain;  ours  is  on  a  hill.)  ‘‘Tom 
Burke  ot  Ours,'7  (t.  e.,  our  regiment.) — Lever. 

Oiirauog  rapliy,  n *  Same  as  Uranography,  q.  v. 

Ou/  ga,  or  L  r'ga,  a  city  of  Mongolia,  cap.  of  the 
Khulkas  country,  on  the  Tula,  a  tributary  of  the  0.  k- 
hon.  on  the  grand  route  from  Kiakhta  to  Pekin,  16a  in. 
S.S.E.  of  Kiakhta;  Lat.  48°  N..  Lon.  1U8°  E.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  Kooiooktoo,  or  deified  Luiua  of  the  Mongols. 
Pop.  6,0dU. 

Ourol'ogy,  Ou  ro.s'eopy,  n.  [Gr.  our  on ,  urine, 
bge.in,  to  speak,  and  s/copetii,  to  inspect.]  Inspection 
ot  urine,  with  regard  to  a  diagnosis  of  disease. 

Ou'ro  Pre  to,  a  cicy  of  Brazil,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of 
Miiius-Gcraes,  not.  200  m  N  N.W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It 
was  founded  in  1699,  and  received  the  name  of  Villa  Rica 
on  account  of  t lie  rich  gold  mines  in  the  viciuity,  which 
are  now  nearly  exhausted.  J *op.  7,000. 

Ours,  possess,  pron.  See  Our. 

Ourself',  pron.;  pi.  Ourselves'.  [ Our  and  self] 
Y\  e  ;  us  ;  not  others  ;  —  added  to  we,  by  w'uy  of  emphasis 
or  opposition,  aud  used  chielly  in  the  plural.  —  Myself; 
—  u^ed  reciprocally,  and  added  alter  we.  and  us,  and  also, 
sometimes,  used  without  either  for  myself  in  the  regal 
style  only;  as,  “  We  ourself  will  follow.”  —  Shales. 

Ouse,  (do:,)  n.  and  v.  Same  as  Ooze,  q.  v. 

Ouse,  a  river  of  England,  co.  of  York,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Swale  and  Ure,  and  after  a  S.E.  course 
ot  65  m  ,  unites  with  the  Trent  to  form  the  testuary  of 
the  Humber.  It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  45  in.,  or 
to  York.  —  Ouse,  (Great,)  rises  near  Brackley,  co.  of 
Northampton,  ami  after  a  N.E.  course  of  160  in.,  two- 
thirds  of  w  hich  is  navigable,  enters  the  Wash  at  Lynn 
Regis.  —  Ouse.  (  Little.)  or  Brandon  River,  falls  into  the 
Great  Ouse,  at  the  junction  of  the  river  Stoke,  aud  the 
New  Bedford  and  Wisbeach  Canal. 

Ouse,  a  river  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  flowing  into  Lake 
Erie  at  Sherbrooke. 

Ousel,  Ouzel,  (do'zl,)  n.  [A.  S.  osle. J  ( Zoo! .)  A  name 
common  to  several  species  of  birds  of  the  Thrush  family. 
See  Turbid,®. 

Ous'leyVs  Bur,  in  California ,  a  town  of  Yuba  co.,  abt. 

1 10  in.  N.N.E.  of  Benicia. 

OllSt,  n.  Same  as  0\ST,  q.  v. 

Oust,  (owst,)  v.  a.  [O.  Fr.  aster;  Fr.  oter ,  to  remove; 
Provencal  ostar,  to  take  away;  probably  from  L.  Lat. 
haustare ,  frequent,  of  Lat.  haurire,  haustum,  to  draw 
out.  See  Exhaust.)  To  remove;  to  take  away ;  to 
vacate;  as,  “  wager  of  law  ousted .” —  Hale. 

— To  eject ;  to  dispossess;  to  expel ;  to  turn  out. 

“  The  clergy  were  deprived  and  ousted  by  Act  ot  Parliament.” 

Lesley. 

Ouster,  (( owst'er ,)  n.  Disseizin:  dispossession;  eject¬ 
ment;  a  putting  out  of  holding  or  occupancy ;  us, 

“  ouster  of  the  freehold.” — Blackstone. 

Out,  adv.  [A  S.  dt,  ide  ;  D.  ud  ;  Ger.  a  us ;  Sansk.  ut, 

.  upwards.]  Without;  on  tho  outside;  on  the  exterior,  or 
beyond  the  limits  of  any  inclosed  place  or  fixed  line;  — 
opposed  to  in  or  within ;  —  used,  specifically,  in  multi¬ 
farious  senses;  as,  abroad;  not  a*  home;  as,  he  is  out 
of  town;  —  a  colloquialism  for  gone,  out.— Iu  a  state  of 
discovery  or  revelation;  us,  the  mystery  is  out,  that  is, 
lias  come,  out,  is  disclosed.  —  Not  in  hilling,  concealment, 
secrecy,  or  confinement;  as.  “  Nature's  custom  holds  . . . 
the  woman  will  be  out."  —  Shuts. 

— In  a  state  of  exhaustion  or  destitution;  in  a  condition 
of  being  extinguished  or  effaced;  with  loss  or  deficiency  ; 
in  want,  debt,  or  difficulty;  as,  my  money  is  out,  tiie 
light  is  out,  bis  eyes  are  ouL—Not  in  office  or  employ¬ 
ment:  as,  to  be  out  of  work. — Abroad,  or  not  at  borne; 
in  public;  as,  the  troops  were  out  to-day.  —  To  the  eud; 
wholly;  entirely;  completely;  as,  the  day  wore  out. 

“  The  tale  la  long,  nor  have  I  heard  it  out."  —  Dryden. 

—Loudly;  forcibly;  without  restraint;  in  an  open  or  free 
manner;  as,  to  laugh  out,  to  call  out,  to  throw  out. — 
In  an  error  or  euibarrassmeut ;  mistaken;  in  a  wrong 
or  faulty  position  or  opinion. 

“  You  are  mightily  out  to  take  this  for  a  token  of  esteem." 

L’  Estrange. 

— Not  in  tho  hands  of  the  owner;  as,  land  out  on  lease.  — 
At  a  loss  ;  in  a  puzzle  ;  perplexed  ;  bewildered. 

“  I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out.”  —  Shake. 

— Uncovered;  denuded  of  garments;  with  clothes  torn; 
wanting  shelter  ;  as,  a  coat  out  at  elbows,  pants  out  at 
the  knees,  to  be  shut  out. 

(Note.  Out  is  extensively  used  as  a  prefix  to  com¬ 
pound  words,  all  more  or  less  having  reference  to  the 
sense  of  issuing,  extending,  separating,  drawing  from, 
and  the  like,  or  of  any  limit  of  restraint  or  inclosure; 
also,  implying  excess,  or  the  doing  to  a  greater  degree 
or  in  a  better  manner  than.) 

Out  and  out,  wholly  ;  completely;  thoroughly  ;  with¬ 
out  check  or  reservation;  as,  he  is  out  and  out  a  good 
fellow.  —  Out  of,  from;  —  a  phrase  generally  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  preposition,  and  employed  to  denote  an  infinite 
variety  of  relations:  as,  derivation  ;  origin;  source  ;  as, 
waters  spring  out  of  the  earth,  he  finds  amusement  rml  of 
trifles. —  Exclusion;  dismission;  absence;  dereliction; 
departure  ;  as,  out  of  place,  out  of  favor,  out  of  fashion. 

—  Neglect  of  due  attention  or  proper  observance;  as,  be 
cannot  be  bilked  out  of  his  purpose.  —  Extravagance; 
irregularity;  exorbitance;  unusual  deviation  from  a 
customary  rule,  standard,  or  regulation  ;  as.  this  is  out 
of  order,  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  find  faults. —  Disor- 
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der ;  divergence  from  a  normal  or  proper  state  or  con¬ 
dition  ;  as,  the  violin  is  out  of  tune,  his  digestion  is  out 
oj  tone.  —  Consequence ;  effect :  result; — indicating  the 
motive,  cause,  or  reason  ;  as.  this  was  done  out  q/  spite, 
I  will  grant  it  out  of  charity  —  Quotation  or  citation 
troni  an  original  ;  —  in  the  Same  sense  as  from  ;  as.  that 
passage  is  out  of  Byron.  — State  ot  being  absent,  or 
away  from,  or  not  within  ;  as,  lie  is  out  of  the  country. 
—  Liberation;  emancipation;  rescue  ;  salvation  ;  as,  to 
be  delivered  out  of  trouble.  —  State  of  exceeding  the 
limits  ot,  or  of  being  beyond;  us,  out  of  reach,  out  of 
sight,  out  of  mind. —  Excess;  extreme  measure  or  de¬ 
gree:  —  corresponding  with  beyond  ;  as,  she  was  fright¬ 
ened  out  oj  her  wits.  Exhaustion ;  deprivation  :  loss; 
collapse;  as.  to  be  out  of  breath  from  running,  to  be  out 
oj  funds. — Out  of  frame  (vulgarly,  out  of  sorts),  not  in 
natural  or  proper  condition  ;  unwell;  deranged;  disor¬ 
dered;  irregular;  as,  be  is  nut  of  sorts  after  too  much 
win.' — Out  of  hand,  at  once:  forthwith  ;  on  the  moment; 
without  delay;  as,  to  get  work  done  out  oj  hand.—  Out  of 
ones  time,  having  reached  majority  or  maturity  ;  past 
ones  niinority  or  apprenticeship;  as,  next  week  I  am 
out  of  my  time.  —  Out  of  print,  no  longer  purchasable; 
not  in  the  market,  ail  previous  copies  having  been  dis¬ 
posed  of;  as,  the  book  is  out  of  taunt. —  Out  of  season, 
not  in  season ;  at  an  unsuitable  or  improper  time ;  as.oyg- 
ters  are  out  of  season  from  April  till  September,  a  joke 
out  of  season.  —  Out  of  temper,  in  ill-temper;  peevish; 
morose;  irritated  ;  as.  a  little  thing  puts  her  out  of  tem¬ 
per. —  Outoj  trim,  not  in  seafaring  condition:  dismantled; 
improperly  stowed,  fitted,  or  rigged,  — said  ot  a  ship; 
hence,  not  having  the  usual  power,  disposition,  or  apti¬ 
tude;  as,  I  felt  out  of  trim  fbr  work  —  Out  of  tune,  dis¬ 
sonant;  discordant;  harsh;  inharmonious,  as  the  sound 
of  a  musical  instrument;  —  hence,  ruffled;  annoyed;  dis¬ 
tempered;  not  having  a  usual  equanimity  ol  mind  or 
manner;  as.  1  found  him  out  of  tune.  —  Out  of  twist,  or 
winding,  even  ;  not  having  a  winding  or  twist ;  —  used 
in  application  to  surlacesin  mechanism.—  Out  of  wind, 
exhausted  of  breath;  in  a  panting  state;  us.  he  was 
out  of  wind  after  the  first  round.  (Colloq.j —  Out  to  out. 
(Carp.)  From  exterior  to  exterior,  including  all  dimen¬ 
sions; —  used  in  reference  to  measurements. —  Out  upon 
you,  out  upon  it,  away  with  you;  away  with  it ;  —  terms 
of  opprobrium  or  contempt. 

Out,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  is  without ; — specifically, 
one  who  is  not  in  office; — opposed  to  in.  q.  v.  —  A 
nook  or  corner:  an  open  place  or  space  around  or  out¬ 
side  of; — principally  applied  in  the  phrase  ins  aud 
outs.  See  In. 

(Printing.)  An  omission  made  in  Retting  up  copy. 

To  make  an  out.  ( Print.)  To  omit  something  in ’set¬ 
ting  up  type  from  copy. 

—v.  a.  To  put  out;  to  eject;  to  expel ;  to  drive  away  from 
by  expulsion.  (R.) 

“The  members  .  .  .  were  counted  deserters,  and  outed  of  their 
places  iu  Parliament.”  —  King  Charles  I. 

—interj.  Away!  hence!  begone  1  off !  — used  as  an  excla¬ 
mation  of  command,  aud  expressive  also  of  abhorrence 
or  contempt. 

“  Out,  damned  spot !  out,  I  say.”  —  Shake. 

Oil (a^nm ie,  (oo-ta-ga-mee',)  in  Wisconsin,  an  E.  co.; 
area,  abt.  676  sq.  in.  Rivers.  F«»x  and  Wolf  rivers. 
Surface,  mostly  level  ;  sod ,  moderately  fertile.  Cap. 
Appletou.  Pop.  abt.  25,0li0. 

Outact',  r.  a.  To  exceed  or  go  beyond  in  acting. 
Outar'giie.  v.a.  To  surpass  in  argument. 
Outbab'Ule,  v.  a.  To  surpass  or  exceed  in  prattling 
talk;  as.  one  woman  outbabbles  another. 

On  I  Bal  mice,  r.  a.  To  outweigh;  to  exceed  in  weight, 
effect,  or  consequential  result. 

Outbar',  v.  a.  To  bar  out;  to  shut  out  by  a  bar  or 
barriers. 

Out  bat 'ter,  v.  a.  To  outdo  in  battering,  as  in  a  siege. 
Out  be#',  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  begging. 

Oil (bellow,  v  a.  To  bellow  louder  than. 

On t bill',  v.  a.  (imp.  outbidk.)  To  bid  higher  than; 

to  go  beyond  in  the  offer  of  a  price. 

Outbid  der,  n.  A  person  who  outbids  another. 

Ou  (  blaze ,  v.a.  To  transcend  in  blazing. 

Out  bleat',  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  bleating. 

Ou  t  bloom',  v.  a.  To  bloom  in  greater  perfection  than. 
On  ('blown,  a.  Inflated  or  distended  with  wind. 

Out  blush',  v.  a.  To  blush  brighter  or  deeper  than. 
Out'board,  n.  (Haul.)  That  which  is  not  on  ship¬ 
board  ;  —  opposed  to  inboard  ;  as,  outboard  cargo. 
Out'born,  a.  Foreign;  exotic;  not  native-1  >orn. 

Ou  ('bound,  a.  Proceeding  from  one  port  to  unother 
abroad  or  distant; — said  of  a  ship. 

Out  bow',  v.  a.  To  surpass  iu  bowing. 

Outbowed,  (-bod',)  a.  Bowed,  bent,  or  curved  outward ; 
convex. 

Out  brag',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  bragging;  to  gasconade. 
Outbrave',  v,  a.  To  exceed  in  heroic  dash  or  bravery. 

—  To  bear  down  by  insolent  conduct.  — -  To  surpass  iu 
splendid  appearance. 

Out  brazen,  (- brd'zn ,)  v.  a.  To  bear  down  with  an  im¬ 
pudent  or  brazen  face. 

Out'break,  (-brdk,)  n.  A  breaking  or  bursting  forth ; 
eruption;  outburst. 

“The  flash  and  outbreak  ot  a  fiery  mind."  Shake. 
Out'breaker,  n.  A  wave  dashing  upon  the  rocks;  a 
breaker. 

Outbreaking*,  n.  That  which  makes  an  eruption 
Out  breathe',  v.a.  To  weary  by  having  better  breath 

—  To  cause  to  go  forth,  as  breath. 

That  sign  of  last  outbreathed  life.”  —  Spcneer. 

— v.  a.  To  breathe  out;  to  exhale. 

Out  bribe',  v.a.  To  surpass  or  go  beyond  In  bribin'**- 
Out  bring  ,  t>.  a.  To  bring  or  bear  out;  to  product)." 
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Outbnd',  v.  n.  To  sprout  forth. 

Outbuild,  {-bild,)  v.a.  To  exceed  in  building;  to  sur- 
p;iss  in  permanence  of  building. 

Out-building,  (- bild~ing,)n .  An  out-house  or  build¬ 
ing  detached  from,  and  belonging  to,  a  farm  or  country- 
house. 

Out  burn',  v.  a.  or  r.  n.  To  exceed  in  burning. 
Out'burst,n.  A  bursting  or  breaking  out;  an  erup¬ 
tion  ;  an  explosion ;  as,  an  outburst  of  passion  or  anger. 
On  leant' .  r.  a.  To  surpass  in  canting,  ranting,  or  play¬ 
ing  a  Puritanical  part. 

Oil  t'oast,  n.  One  who  is  cast  out,  ejected,  or  expelled  ; 

a  castaway;  an  exile;  one  driven  from  home  or  country. 
— a.  Thrown  away;  cast  out;  rejected  as  useless, 
©lltcheat',  v  a.  To  cheat  to  a  greater  extent  than 
another;  to  dupe. 

©ut-clear'aiiee,  n.  (Cbm.)  Clearance  from,  or  out 
of,  a  port,  as  of  a  ship  or  cargo. 

Outcl Jinb,  (-/dim',)  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  climbing. 
Ont'coine,  (-Jtfifft,)  n.  That  which  comes  out  of,  or  fol¬ 
lows  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  something  else; 
issue;  result;  effect. 

©11  (compass.  (-kum'pas,)v.  a.  To  exceed  the  compass, 
limits,  or  bounds  of. 

©ut'-conrt,  n.  An  exterior  court.  , 

©literal*!',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  craft  or  cunning. 
Oiit'crier,  n.  One  who  cries  out  or  proclaims;  a  her¬ 
ald  or  public  crier. 

©ut'orop,  n.  (Geol.)  The  intersection  of  the  plane  of 
any  bed  or  stratum  with  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  any 
place.  The  various  stratified  rocks  being  almost  with¬ 
out  exception  inclined  at  an  augle  more  or  less  consid¬ 
erable  to  the  horizon,  they  must  cut  it  at  some  line. 
This  may  either  form  a  kind  of  cliff  if  the  bed  is  hard,  or 
may  be  a  depression  and  covered  by  vegetable  soil  if  soft 
and  decomposable.  In  the  latter  case  it  can  only  be  de¬ 
tected  by  removing  the  surface,  unless  indeed  a  change 
in  the  soil  itself  is  effected  by  the  change  in  the  under¬ 
lying  rock. 

— v.  n.  ( Gtol .)  To  come  forth  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  ;  — said  of  strata;  as,  outcropping  quartz. 

Out  cry.  n.  A  loud  or  vehement  cry  ;  a  cry  or  ejacu¬ 
lation  of  distress.  — Clamor ;  public  vociferation,  indica¬ 
tive  of  opposition  or  hatred. 

“  A  loud  and  universal  outcry  against  ingratitude.” —  Swift. 

— A  public  sale;  an  auction;  a  vendue.  (R.) 

Outel a re',  v.  a.  To  venture  beyond ;  to  surpass  in  hardi¬ 
hood  or  daring. 

Ouidaz'zle,  r.  a.  To  exceed  in  dazzling. 

On tdo',  r.  a.  To  perform  more  perfectly  than  another; 
to  transcend;  to  excel ;  to  surpass. 

“An  impostor  outdoes  the  original."  —  L‘  Estrange. 
©ut'door,  a.  Extrafoianeous ;  being  without  the 
house  or  building;  as,  outdoor  sports. 

Out 'doors,  adv.  Out  of  doors  ;  abroad  ;  not  inside  the 
house. 

Out  draw',  v.  a.  To  draw,  extract,  pull,  or  force  out. 
Ou  Id  ream',  v.a.  To  dream  beyond. 

Outdrink',  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  drinking. 

Ou  Id  well',  v.  a.  To  dwell  or  remain  beyond. 

44  He  outdweUs  his  home."  —  Shake. 

Out'er,  a.  {comp,  of  out.)  Being  farther  out  than  some¬ 
thing  else ;  exterior ;  being  on  the  outside  ;  external ;  — 
opposed  to  inner ;  as,  the  outer  gale. 

©ut'erly,  a.  Toward  the  outside,  (r  ) 

Out'erniOHt,  a.  ( super l .  from  outer.)  Being  farthest 
our,  or  on  the  extreme  external  part;  remotest  from  the 
midst ;  —  correlative  to  innermost. 

Outface',  v.  a.  To  look  out  of  countenance  ;  to  brave, 
by  putting  a  good  face  on ;  to  resist  or  bear  down  by  im¬ 
pudence  or  effrontery. 

44  We  ’ll  outface  them  and  outswear  them  too.”  — Shake. 

Out  fall,  n.  A  fail  or  current  of  water.  —  A  tiff;  a  fall¬ 
ing  out;  a  disagreement;  a  quarrel.  (Used  as  au  Eng¬ 
lish  provincialism.) 

Outfawii',  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  fawning  or  servile  adu¬ 
lation. 

Out  feast',  v.  a.  To  excel  in  feasting. 

Out  feat',  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  the  performance  of  a  feat. 
Out  -field,  n.  (Agric.)  In  Scotland,  arable  land  which 
bears  a  succession  of  crops  without  being  manured. 
(See  In-field.) — In  Scotland,  a  field  lying  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  farm-house. 

Out’ Jit,  n.  A  fitting  out,  as  of  a  ship  for  a  voyage;  ex¬ 
penses  incurred,  or  articles  used  in  preparing  and  fur¬ 
nishing  a  ship  for  a  voyage.  —  Equipment;  means, 
money,  or  supplies  furnished  for  a  journey  or  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  —  hence,  an  allowance  of  expenses  allotted  for  the 
performance  of  any  special  duty  involving  travel  or  resi¬ 
dence  abroad. 

On  ('titter,  n.  One  who  furnishes  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ments  for  a  voyage  or  journey. 

Ou tflank',  v.  a.  {Mil.)  To  extend  the  flank  of  one 
army  beyond  that  of  another. 

Out  flash',  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  scintillating  or  flashing. 
Outllat'ter,  v.  a.  To  excel  in  flattering. 

Out  flow,  n.  *An  efflux;  a  flowing  out;  ebb;  as,  the 
outJi  >w  of  the  tide. 

— v.  n.  To  ebb  ;  to  flow  out. 

Oiitfly',  v.a.  To  surpass  in  flying. 

Outfool',  v.  a.  To  go  beyond  in  folly. 

Outfrowil',  v.a.  To  frown  down. 

Outg'aze',  v.a.  To  see  farther  than,  (r.) 
©utjseil'eral,  t>.  a.  To  exceed  in  generalship;  to  ac¬ 
quire  advantage  over  by  superior  military  skill. 

Ou  thrive',  t>.  a.  To  surpass  in  giving. 

Out^o',  v.a.  {imp.  outwent;  pp.  outgone.)  To  ad¬ 
vance  before  in  going;  to  go  beyond  or  faster  than. — 
To  surpass;  to  excel.  —  To  circumvent;  to  overreach. 
— v.  n.  To  go  out ;  to  terminate. 


Ont'go,  n.  That  which  goes  out;  expenditure;  cost; 

outlay;  — correlative  to  income. 

Out'goer,  n.  One  who  goes  out,  leaves,  or  departs. 
Outgoing,  ft.  Act  or  state  of  going  out.  — Outgo; 
expenditure;  that  which  goes  out;  outlay.  —  Closing 
part ;  end  ;  limit ;  extreme  ;  —  hence,  the  entire  or  com¬ 
plete  thing. 

Outgrin',  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  grinning. 
Out'ground,  n.  Ground  lying  at  a  distance. 
Outgrow  ,  v.  a.  To  surpass  or  exceed  in  growth.  —  To 
grow  too  great  or  too  old  for;  as,  to  outgrow  ones 
clothes,  to  outgrow  a  woman’s  liking. 

Outgrowth,  n.  Excessive  development  of  growth; 
enlargement  beyond  reasonable  limits.  —  That  which 
has  grown  out  of  anything;  offshoot;  progeny, 
©ut'-^uard,  n.  {Mil.)  An  outlying  guard;  a  picket;  a 
patrol ;  —  hence,  any  defensive  arrangement  placed  at  a 
distance  from  the  main  body. 

Ou  fetish',  v.  n.  To  gush  or  flow  out  or  forth. 
Out'iiatil,  n.  (Naut.)  A  rope  used  on  shipboard  for 
hauling  out  the  clue  of  a  boom-sail. 

Out-Her'od,  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  resemblance  the  ern- 
elty  of  Ilerod;  —  hence,  to  surpass;  to  go  beyond  in  any 
excess  of  evil  or  obliquity. 

11  It  out- E erode  Herod.”  —  Shake. 
©nt'-honse,  n.  Same  as  Out-building,  q.  v. 

Out  ing,  n.  Act  of  going  out,  or  taking  the  air. — That 
which  goes  out;  an  emission  ;  an  exudation  ;  an  evacua¬ 
tion. —  In  some  districts  of  England,  a  junket  or  feast 
given  by  an  apprentice  to  his  friends  on  the  occasion  of 
his  completing  his  time. 

©utjest',  v.  a.  To  overpower  by  jesting. 

Out  ju^'g'le,  v.  a.  To  excel  in  juggling  or  legerdemain. 
Out  jut,  n.  That  which  juts  out  or  projects  from  any¬ 
thing. 

©utkiiave,  (-nav\)  v.a.  To  surpass  in  knavery. 
Outla'bor,  Out  labour,  v.  a.  To  exceed  or  excel 
in  laboring. 

©ut'landish,  a.  [A.  S.  utlsendise ;  out  and  land.]  For¬ 
eign  ;  exotic;  not  native;  as,  outlandish  curiosities  ;  — 
hence,  vulgar  ;  uncouth  ;  rude  ;  rustic;  barbarous;  not 
in  harmony  with  popular  tastes  or  usage;  as, outlandish 
behavior. 

Outlast',  f.  a.  To  last  longer  than;  to  go  beyond  in 
duration. 

Outlaug’h,  (-fa/',)  t».  a.  To  outdo  in  laughing.  —  To 
laugh  down ;  to  discomfit  by  laughing. 

Out  law,  n.  [A.  S.  utlaga,  utLih ;  out.  and  law.]  One 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  law,  or  deprived  of  its 
protection. 

— v.  a.  [A.  S.  utlagian.]  To  deprive  of  the  benefit  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  law  ;  to  proscribe;  to  make  alien. 

“  He  that  ia  drunken  ia  outlaw’d  by  himself.’  —  Herbert. 

— To  set  aside  from  legal  jurisdiction  ;  to  deprive  of  legal 
force;  as,  to  outlaw  a  claim. 

Outlawry,  n.  {Eng.  Law.)  An  exclusion  from  the 
protection  of  the  law,  so  that  au  outlaw  cannot  bring 
actions,  &c.,  and  his  property  is  forfeited  to  the  crown, 
although  with  respect  to  real  property  the  forfeiture 
does  not  in  some  cases  extend  beyond  his  own  l*’fe.  An 
outlaw  is,  however,  still  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  criminal  law.  Outlawry  may  be  inflicted  as  a  pun¬ 
ishment  (in  criminal  cases)  for  non-appearance  to  art 
indictment,  or  (in  civil  cases)  for  absconding  after  judg¬ 
ment,  leaving  the  judgment  debt  unpaid.  In  the  U.  8., 
outlawry  in  civil  cases  is  unknown,  and  the  criminal 
cases  are  very  rare,  if,  indeed,  there  be  any. 

Outlay',  t>.  a.  To  lay  out;  to  open  to  view;  to  expose. 
Out  lay,  n.  A  laying  out  or  expending. — Cost;  ex¬ 
penditure;  outgo;  that  which  is  laid  out  or  expended  ; 
as,  a  large  outlay  of  capital. 

Out  leap',  v.  a.  To  outdo  in  leaping;  to  pass  beyond 
by  leaping. 

— n.  Sally;  flight;  escape,  (r.) 

“Youth  must  have  some  liberty,  some  outleaps.”  —  Locke. 
©iltlcarn,  {-ltrn',)v.a.  To  surpass  or  outdo  in  learning. 
Out'let,  n.  An  exit;  a  passage  outward;  a  way  of 
egress ;  the  place  or  meaus  by  which  anything  escapes 
or  is  discharged. 

“  Hysterics,  the  outlet  of  a  woman's  fury."  —  Colton. 
Outlet',  v.  a.  To  let  free  ;  to  emit;  to  exude, 
©ut'licker,  n.  [Ger.  auslieger.]  {Nd ut.)  A  6mall 
boom  jutting  out  astern  from  the  poop. 

Outlie',  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  lying. 

Out'-lier,  n.  One  who  is  uou-resident  in  the  place  or 
district  with  which  his  duty  or  vocation  connects  him. 

( Geol.)  The  name  given  to  a  portion  of  stratified  rock 
remaining  in  its  place  in  an  isolated  position  after  the 
part  of  the  rock  that  onco  connected  it  with  the  main 
deposit  has  been  removed  by  denudation.  An  out-lier 
is  thus  in  advance  of  the  general  crop  of  the  stratum 
to  which  it  belongs. 

©iit'line,  n.  The  exterior  line  :  the  line  or  contour  by 
which  a  figure  is  defined  outwardly.  — The  first  sketch 
or  draught  of  a  figure;  the  naked  delineation  of  an  ob¬ 
ject. —  Hence,  the  first  general  sketch  or  draught  of 
any  scheme,  enterprise,  or  design. 
v.a.  To  draw  the  exterior  line  or  contour  of. — To 
sketch;,  to  draught;  to  delineate;  to  draw  in  outline, 
©utlin'ear,  a.  Forming  an  outline;  pertaining,  or  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to,  or  being  in  outline. 

Outlive,  {-liv',)  v.a.  To  live  longer  than;  to  sur¬ 
vive.  —  To  outlive  to  better  purpose. 

Outli  v'er,  n.  One  who  outlives  ;  a  survivor. 
Outlook',  v.  a.  To  face  down  ;  to  browbeat. 

“  To  outlook  conquest,  and  to  win  renown."  —  Shake. 

— n.  [Fr.  vigie.]  A  looking  out;  vigilant  watch.  —  The 
place  where  one  is  placed  ou  the  look-out ;  a  watch- 
tower;  a  semaphore.  —  Prospect  gaiued  by  looking  out; 
viow;  sight. 
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Outliistre,  (-lus'tr,)  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  effulgence, 
lustre,  or  brightness. 

Outlying,  a.  Lying  out  or  on  the  exterior;  being  on 
the  exterior  or  frontier;  as,  outlying  pickets.  —  Lying 
or  being  at  a  distance  Ironi  the  main  body  or  design  ;  re¬ 
mote  ;  far  removed. 

“  We  have  taken  all  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Spanish  mon¬ 
archy.”  —  Addison. 

Outmanoeuvre,  (-u'rr,)  v.  a.  To  outdo  in  manoeu¬ 
vring. 

Outman'tle,  v.  a.  To  mantle  more  than,  (r.) 

Out-march',  v.a.  To  pass  in  marching;  to  march  so 
as  to  leave  behind ;  as,  “  the  horse  out-marched  the 
foot.”  —  Clarendon. 

Out  measure,  (- mezh'ur ,)  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  measure, 
extent,  or  capacity. 

Out 'most,  a.  Outermost;  most  remote  or  distant 
.from  the  middle;  farthest  outward. 

Outmount',  v.  a.  To  mount  above. 

Oiitname',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  naming. 

Out'ness,  n.  Separateness;  remoteness;  state  of  being 
out  or  beyond.  —  Externality  ;  objectivity  ;  having  ex¬ 
istence  with  space  or  spatial  relations;  materiality. 

Oil  (noise',  v.  a.  To  outdo  in  noisiness. 

Outnum  ber,  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  number;  to  be  nu¬ 
merically  greater  than. 

Out-of-door'. a^r.  In  the  oppn  air;  outdoor:  extra- 
foraneous:  not  being  within  a  building  or  place  of  shel¬ 
ter  ;  as,  out-of-door  exercise. 

Out-of-doors',  adv.  Outdoors. 

Out-of-the-way,  a.  Singular;  unique ;  remarkable ; 
strange;  unusual;  different  from  the  ordinary  way, 
method,  manner,  usage,  or  fashion  ;  — used  colloquially  ; 
as,  an  out-of-the-way  kind  of  person,  an  out- of -the- way 
mode  of  acting. 

©ut-par'amonr.  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  keeping  mis¬ 
tresses  or  coucubines.  (R ) 

**  He  oul-paramoured  the  Turk.”  —  Shake. 

©nt'-parish,  n.  An  outlying  parish:  a  parish  lying 
without  the  walls  of  a  city,  or  the  confines  of  a  civic  or 
territorial  jurisdiction. 

Out  part.  n.  A  part  distant  from  the  main  or  centre 
part ;  as,  the  outparts  of  a  diocese. 

Ou  (pass',  v.  a.  To  pass  beyond;  to  pass  and  go  for¬ 
ward  in  advance. 

Out-patient,  {-pa'slibit.)  n.  A  patient  who  receives 
medical  relief  irom  a  hospital,  while  resident  outside  its 
walls. 

©utpeer',  v.  a.  To  surpass  or  excel;  to  outvie. 

Out-pensioner,  {-peu'shon-r )  n.  In  England,  a 
pensioner  belonging  to  a  royal  hospital,  as  Greenwich 
or  Chelsea,  who  has  full  liberty  to  fix  his  residence 
where  he  pleases. 

Out  poise.  (- poise ',)  v.  a.  To  overbalance;  to  outweigh. 

Out'poreli,  n.  An  outer  porch,  or  entrance-gate. 

Out  port.  n.  A  sub-port  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
chief  custom  house;  a  harbor,  haven,  or  port  somewhat 
distant  from  the  chief  port  or  centre  of  commercial  busi¬ 
ness  ;  as.  Jersey  City  is  an  outport  of  New  York. 

Out'post,  n.  {Mil.)  A  body  of  men  posted  beyond  t lie 
main  guard  ;  so  called  because  being  without  the  bounds 
or  limits  of  the  camp. 

Outpour',  v.  a.  To  effuse;  to  emit  in  a  mass  or  vol¬ 
ume;  to  discharge  or  send  forth  in  a  stream. 

©utpray',  v  a.  To  exceed  in  prayer  or  supplication. 

Out  preach',  v.  a.  To  surpass  or  outvie  in  preaching. 

Outqiiciicti',  v.  a.  To  extinguish  ;  to  put  out. 

Ollt'rajfC,  v.  a.  [Fr. ;  It.  oltraggio;  L.  Lat.  ultragium 
—  Lat.  ultra .  beyond,  exceeding,  and  agere,  to  act.]  To 
exceed  in  rage.  (R.) —  To  do  extreme  violence  or  in¬ 
jury  to;  to  treat  with  exceeding  violence  or  wrong;  to 
abuse  by  rude  or  insolent  language;  to  injure  by  rough, 
coarse  treatment  of  whatsoever  kind. 

— v .  n.  To  perpetuate  an  outrage;  to  commit  an  excess. 

— n.  Excessive  abuse  or  injury  done  to  a  person  or  thing  ; 
injurious  or  rude  violence  offered  to  persons  or  things ; 
wanton  mischief;  gross  detriment. 

Outrageous,  (-rd'jus,)  a.  [It.  oltragiose.  ;  Fr.  outra- 
geux .]  Committing  or  comprising  an  outrage  ;  enor¬ 
mous  :  atrocious ;  exceeding  reason,  decency,  or  all 
bounds  of  moderation;  violent;  furious;  exorbitant; 
tumultuous;  turbulent;  as,  outrageous  villainy,  outra¬ 
geous  abuse,  to  pay  an  outrageous  price  for  an  article,  &c. 

Outrageously,  adv.  In  an  outrageous  manner; 
with  great  violence;  furiously;  excessively. 

Out  ra'^eousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  out¬ 
rageous;  fury;  violence;  enormity;  excess. 

Outraiice,  (oo'trongs,)  u.  [Fr]  The  last  extremity; 
as.  a  combat  d  I'outrance ,  that  is,  a  combat  to  the  death. 

Out-rank',  v.  a.  To  precede  in  rank ;  to  be  of  higher 
rank  than. 

Oul-raze',  v.  a.  To  raze  to  utter  demolition. 

Outr^,  (dd-tra\)  a.  [Fr.,  from  outrer.  to  magnify,  from 
Lat.  ultra.]  Singular;  grotesque;  bizarre;  being  out 
of  the  ordinary  kinds  of  persons  or  course  of  things; 
extravagant;  peculiar;  as.  to  make  an  outri appearance. 

Out-reach',  v.  a.  To  reach  beyond  ;  to  extend  further 
than  a  certain  limit. 

Out-reason,  (-re'zn.)  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  reasoning. 

Oiit-reckon.  (- rek'n ,)  v.a.  To  surpass  in  computa¬ 
tion  ;  to  exceed  in  reckoning. 

Outrecuidaiice,  {do-tr&h-kwe-ddnge/,)  n.  [Fr..  from 
outre ,  beyond,  and  cuide.r ,  to  think.]  Inordinate  pre¬ 
sumption.  (r.) 

Out  rein’ll,  {-rdn\)  v.  a.  To  reign  longer  than ;  to  reign 
through  the  whole  of. 

Out  renter,  n.  [Fr.]  The  name  given  in  France  to  the 
fine  pulverized  portions  of  lapis-lazuli  used  by  painters. 

Out-ride',  »4.  a.  To  pass  or  get  beyond  i»>  riding;  v» 

|  ride  faster  than. 
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— To  travel  about;  to  go  out  riding,  whether  in  a  vehi¬ 
cle  or  on  horseback. 

Oiit'riile,  n.  A  riding  out;  aq  excursion;  a  ride,  or 
place  for  riding  out. 

Out/ridor,  n.  One  who  rides  about  on  horseback  ;  — 
specifically,  a  mounted  servant  or  lacquey  who  atteuds 
a  carriage  or  cavalcade. 

Outrigger,  n.  (Haul.)  A  kind  of  boom  or  spar  pro¬ 
jected  over  the  sides,  Ac.  of  a  vessel,  for  extending  ropes 
and  sails,  and  the  like  purposes  ;  also,  a  boat  carrying 
such  ;  as  to  row  an  outrigger. 

Ou  t  'rig'll  t,  (-rff,)  adv.  Straightway;  directly;  imme¬ 
diately  ;  at  once  ;  without  delay  ;  as,  the  last  was  hanged 
outright. —  Utterly;  completely;  wholly;  entire.ly;  as, 
he  laughed  outright. 

Oiitrin^'.  v.  a.  To  ring  louder  than. 

Outrival,  v.  a.  To  surpass  iu  excellence ;  to  outdo  in 
importance  or  esteem. 

Out  roar',  r.  a.  To  exceed  in  roaring. 

Oiitro'iiiance,  v.  a.  To  surpass  or  outdo  in  romantic 
character. 

“Their  real  sufferings oxitromanced  the  fictions  of  many.”  Fuller. 

On  t  •room,  n.  An  outer  room  ;  au  exterior  apartment ; 
an  ante-room. 

Out  root/,  v.  a.  To  extirpate;  to  eradicate. 

Out  run',  v.  a.  To  exceed  or  go  beyond  in  running;  to 
leave  behind  in  progress;  as,  the  flight  of  a  bullet  out- 
runs  the  eye.  —  To  exceed  ;  as,  to  outrun  one's  income. 

To  outrun  the,  constable,  to  spend  more  than  one  is  able 
to  pay  (Used  colloquially.) — Hudibras. 

Out  rush',  r.  a.  To  rush  out  with  some  degree  of  force; 
to  issue  forth  hurriedly  or  expeditiously. 

Outsail',  v.  a.  To  pass  by  or  leave  behind  in  sailing;  as, 
we  outsailed  the  chase,  and  brought  her  to. 

Out  scent,  (-sent,)  v.  a.  To  smell  stronger  than,  or 
overpower  in  odor,  (it.) 

Oiitscoltf',  v.  a.  To  scold  or  browbeat,  more  than. 

Olltscorn',  v.a.  To  despise:  to  crush  by  open  contempt. 

Oiilscouring.  n.  That  which  is  scoured  or  washed  out. 

Outsell',  r.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  outsold.)  To  exceed  in 
the  prices  of  articles  sold.  —  To  surpass  in  amount  of 
sales.  —  To  fetch,  or  realize,  a  higher  price. 

Out/-*  entry,  n.  (MU.)  A  videtre;  an  out-guard;  a 
picket  who  guards  the  approach  to  any  place. 

Ollt'.HCt,  n  beginning;  commencement  iu  any  business 
or  undertaking ;  as,  t lie  outset  of  life. 

Out  -settler,  n.  One  who  settles  in  a  place  remote 
from  others. 

Outshine',  v.  a.  To  excel  in  lustre,  attraction,  or  ex¬ 
cellence. 

— v.  n.  To  emit  lustre;  to  shine  out  or  forth  with  bril¬ 
liance;  as,  ”  bright  outshining  beams.” — Shahs. 

Outshont',  r.  a.  To  shoot  farther  than.  —  To  shoot  be¬ 
yond  ;  —  hence,  to  get  in  advance. 

“  Some  men  are  resolved  never  to  outshoot  their  forefathers’ 
mark."  —  Norris. 

On  intuit',  v.  a.  To  shut  out;  to  exclude. 

Out  side,  n.  The  side  or  part  of  a  thing  that  is  outer¬ 
most ;  the  exterior;  the  external  surface ;  the  part, 
end.  or  side  which  forms  the  surface  or  superficies  ;  su¬ 
perficial  appearance;  external  mail. 

“  His  vanities  were  but  the  outside  of  the  Roman  Brutus.”  Shaks. 

—The  part  or  place  that  lies  without  or  beyond  a  limit  or 
inclosure;  as,  the  outside  of  a  house  or  apartment. — Ut¬ 
most;  the  ultimate  limit  as  to  number,  quantity,  ex¬ 
tent,  degree,  and  the  like;  as.  fifty  dollars  is  the  outside 
of  my  offer  — The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  is  with¬ 
out ;  —  hence,  an  outside  passenger  of  a  vehicle,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  one  who  is  inside;  as.  the  mail-coach 
carried  twelve  outside <•  (Used  in  England.) 

— a.  On  the  outside;  external;  exterior;  superficial;  con¬ 
sisting  in  outward  appearance:  as,  outside  show. 

Out  siller,  n.  One  unconnected  with  the  party,  clique, 
concern,  business.  Ac.  spoken  of;  one  having  no  inter¬ 
est  or  kindred  feeling  with  what  is  going  on. 

Oiitsiu',  v.a.  To  sin  beyond  others. 

Ouisiit<;',  i*.  a.  To  excel  in  singing. 

Outsit’,  r.  a.  To  sit  longer  than  the  time  permitted. 

Out  skip',  ».  a.  To  evade  by  retreat. 

Out'skirt,  n.  Border:  frontier;  confine;  suburb;  out¬ 
post  ;  as.  the  outskirts  of  a  city  or  country. 

Oiltsleep',  v.  a.  To  sleep  longer  than. 

Outslide',  v.  n.  To  advance  or  progress  by  sliding. 

Outsaar',  r.  a.  To  soar  above  or  beyond. 

Outsounrl',  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  sound 

Outspar'kle,  r.  a.  To  sparkle  exceedingly. 

Outspeak',  v.  a.  To  speak  more,  oftener,  longer,  or 
louder  than. 

On  tspeed',  v.  a.  To  excel  in  speed  or  rapidity  of 
motion. 

Oii!'»pencl,n.  Outlay; expenditure; disbursement,  (r.) 

Olltspiu',  r.  a.  To  spin  out;  to  run  through;  to  finish. 

Ou tsport',  v.  a.  To  outdo  in  sporting. 

“  Let  ’«  teach  ourselves  not  to  outsport  discretion. "—Shahs. 

Outspread,  (-spred',)  v.  a.  To  extend;  to  spread  out; 
to  diffuse. 

Out  spread,  a.  Expanded  ;  extended;  diffused ;  cir¬ 
culated. 

Outsprin*?',  v.  a.  To  issue  or  spring  forth. 

On  Island',  v.  n .,  (imp.  and  pp.  outstood.)  To  project 
or  jut  out  forward  from  the  main  body.  —  To  stand  or 
linger  behind  the  proper  time;  —  hence,  to  be  unpaid, 
as  a  debt  or  obligation. 

— v.a.  To  withstand;  to  resist  steadily,  (r.)  —  To  stand 
beyond  the  specified  time. 

Ou t'stand ins',  a.  Projecting  outward.  —  Remaining 
unpaid;  not  collected  ;  as,  outstanding  debts. 

Outstare',  v.  a.  To  stare  out  of  countenance;  to 
browbeat;  to  face  down  with  impudence  or  effrontery. 

“  I  would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look."— Shaks. 


Out'starting,  a.  Starting  out;  as,  outstarting  eye¬ 
balls. 

Outstep  ,  v.  a.  To  exceed  or  pass  beyond;  as,  to  out - 
st  p  the  Pounds  of  propriety. 

Oulstorin',  r.  a.  To  excel  in  storming. 

Out'-street,  n,  A  street  iu  the  outskirts  or  suburbs 
of  a  town;  a  street  beyond  the  walls  of  a  city. 

Outs  I  retell',  v .  a.  To  stretch  or  spread  out;  to  en¬ 
large;  to  expand;  as,  with  outstretched  arms. 

Outstride',  v.a.  To  surpass  in  striding  or  progressing. 

Outstrip',  r.  a.  To  outrun;  to  outgo;  to  advauce  be¬ 
yond;  to  make  greater  speed  than;  to  leave  behiud;  as, 
he  outstrijiped  all  competitors. 

OntstifTer,  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  the  endurance  of 
su  fieri  ng. 

Outs  wear',  v.  a.,  (imp.  and  pp.  outswore.)  To  over¬ 
power  by  swearing. 

Oiitswect'en,  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  sweetness  or  mel- 
1  ill  1101180088. 

Outs  well',  r.  a.  To  overflow  ;  to  swell  over. 

Out-talk,  (- tawk', )  v.  a.  To  overpower  by  talking;  to 
outdo  iu  speech. 

Out-tcll',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  telling;  to  tell,  count,  or 
compute  more  than. 

Out'- term,  n.  An  external  or  superficial  thing,  occur¬ 
rence,  or  remark. 

Out-tli row',  v.  a.  To  throw  out  or  beyond. 

Out-toil',  v.a.  To  toil  to  a  greater  degree  than  another. 

Oubtoiigue',  v.  a.  To  beat  down  by  talk  or  clamor. 

Out-t  rav'el,  v.  a.  To  exceed  iu  travelling;  to  journey 
more  than. 

Out-twine',  v.a.  To  disentangle;  to  extricate;  to 
unfold  or  unfasten  ;  —  opposed  to  entwine ,  (q.  v.) 

Out  value,  v.  a.  To  transcend  in  price ;  to  exceed  in 
value  or  estimation. 

Out  ven  om,  v.  a.  To  exceed  iu  poison. 

“  Slander's  tongue  outvenoms  all." — Shaks. 

Outvie',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  vying  with,  or  in  rivalry; 
to  surpass. 

Out  vil  lain,  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  villainy. 

Outvote,  v.  a.  To  exceed  iu  the  number  of  votes 
given  and  declared;  to  defeat  by  a  plurality  of  suffrage. 

Outwalk, (wawk',) v.a.  To  leave  behiud  in  pedestrian- 
ism;  to  walk  faster  than. 

Out  wall,  n.  The  exterior  wall  of  a  building  or  forti¬ 
fication. —  Superficial  aspect  or  appearance.  (R.) 

Out  ward,  a.  [A.  S.  utweard ,  or  utoweard  —  ut,  out, 
and  weard,  towards.]  External;  exterior;  outer;  form¬ 
ing  the  superficial  part;  —  in  contradistinction  to  in¬ 
ward;  as,  au  outward  appearance,  an  outward  gar¬ 
ment. —  Adventitious;  extrinsic. 

“An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil." — Shaks. 

— Tending  to  the  outer  or  exterior  part. 

“The  fire  will  force  its  outward  way.” — Dryden. 
n.  External  form  ;  exterior;  outer  appearance;  as,  “a 
fair  outward.1*  (Shaks.)  (R.) 

— ado.  Toward  the  outer  parts;  tending  or  directed  to¬ 
ward  the  exterior  or  external  surtace. — Seaward;  to 
some  foreign  clime  or  region  from  some  port  or  country ; 
as,  a  ship  bound  or  cleared  outward. 

Ou t'waj'd-bouiid,  a.  Bound  outwardly,  or  to  for¬ 
eign  parts,  as  a  ship;  —  opposed  to  homeward-bound. 

Out'wardly,  adr.  Externally;  in  au  outward  man¬ 
ner;  ou  the  outside;  —  opposed  to  inwardly.  —  hence, 
apparently;  seemingly;  superficially;  not  intrinsically ; 
as,  some  men  are  outwardly  religious,  and  find  it  profit¬ 
able. 

Out'w arils,  adv.  See  Outward. 

Out watch',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  watching. 

Out  Way,  w.  A  by-way;  a  roundabout  passage  out. 

Outwear, (*w^/.) r. a.  To  lust  longer  than;  to  exceed 
in  duration.  —  To  pass  irksomely  or  tediously;  as,  to 
outwear  the  night. 

Oulwea'ry,  v.  a.  To  fatigue;  to  tire  out. 

Oulweop  ,  v.  a.  To  weep  longer  than  another. 

Oulweigli,  (wa.',)  v.a.  Toexceed  in  weight  or  gravity 
of  substance. — To  preponderate  in  value,  interest,  in¬ 
fluence,  or  importance. 

“  Your  truth  to  him  outweighs  your  love  to  me."  —  Dryden. 

Outwent',  imp.  of  Outgo,  q.  r. 

Outwiiore,  (-/tor',)  v.a.  To  surpass  in  lewdness  or 
lechery. 

Outvying;',  v.  a.  To  outstrip  in  flying;  to  move  faster 
on  the  wing. 

Outwit',  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  wit  or  wisdom  ;  to  outdo  in 
design  or  stratagem,  craft  or  subtlety;  to  defeat  or  im¬ 
pair  by  superior  sagacity  or  ingenuity  ;  to  overreach ; 
to  get  the  best  of. 

Outwork,  (- wurk '.)  v.  a.  (imp.  outworked  ( -wurkt ), 
or  ouTWiipuGiiT  (-rawt):  pp.  outwrougut.)  To  surpass 
in  the  performance  of  work  or  labor. 

Out' work,  n.  (  Fortif. )  Any  work  or  sectional  part  of 
a  fortress  which  is  erected  without  the  outer  wall,  within 
or  beyond  the  moat  or  principal  ditch. 

Out  worth',  v.a.  To  exceed  in  worth,  value,  or  estima¬ 
tion. 

Outwrite,  (-rW'f)  v.a.  To  write  better,  quicker,  or 
longer  than. 

Out  za'uy.  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  buffoonery  or  tomfoolery. 

Ou  vi rail'd ra,  n.  (Bot.)  A  germs  of  plants,  order  Jun- 
caginaceie.  O.  fenestralis ,  the  Lattice-leaf.  Lace-leaf, 
Water-yam,  or  Oil \i rand rano,  is  a  native  of  Madagascar, 
and  grows  iu  running  streams.  Its  flowers  are  in  forked 
spikes.  The  leaves  are  very  curious,  the  blade  resem¬ 
bling  lattice-work  or  open  needle-work  of  a  most  reg¬ 
ular  pattern.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  plant  is 
very  beautiful.  It  grows  very  well  in  hot-house  aquaria. 

Ou  v  I  ran  lira' no.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Ouvjrandra. 

Ouze,  (ooz,)  n.  and  v.  Same  as  Ooze,  q.v. 


Fig.  2014. 

a,  Ovary,  to  one  side 
of  which  are  attached 
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Otizel,  (doe’l,)  n.  (Znol.)  See  Turdidje. 

O'va,  n  pi.  [From  Lat.  ovum.]  (Arch.)  Egg-shaped  or¬ 
naments  carved  on  the  contour  of  the  ovolo,  or  quarter- 
round.  and  separated  from  each  other  by  anchors  and 
arrow-heads. 

O'val,  «.  [Fr.  oca/e;  Lat.  oralis ,  from  oxmm,  egg,  the 
shape  of  an  egg;  akin  to  Gr.  bon.  See  Lot;.]  Of  the 
shape,  form,  or  figure  of  an  egg;  resembling  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  appearance  of  an  egg.  —  Oblongaml  curvilinear; 
bounded  by  a  curve-line  returning  to  itself;  elliptical- 
(Bot.)  Elliptical  iu  a  great  degree. 

— n.  (Math.)  Any  curve,  or  isolated  branch  of  a  curve, 
which  returns  into  itself. 

O valbu'men,  n.  [Lat.  oiatm,  egg,  and  Eng.  albumen .] 
The  albumen  or  white  of  an  egg;  —  in  contradistinction 
to  the  serum  of  the  Mood. 

Ov al  iform,  a.  [Eng.  oval  and  form.]  Egg-shaped; 
having  one  of  two  perpendicular  sections  circular,  and 
the  other  oval. 

O'val ly,  adv.  In  an  oval  form  ;  so  as  to  be  oval. 

O'val-sliaped,  (-sha.pt,)  a.  Oval. 

Ova'rial,  Ova  rian,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  female 

ovaries. 

Ovariot'omy,  n.  [Gr.  oarion ,  ovary,  and  tome,  inci¬ 
sion]  (Surg.)  The  operation  for  removing  the  ovary. 

Ov  a'rious,  a.  Consisting  of  eggs.  (R  ) 

O  vary,  n.  [Fr.  ovaire;  Sp.  ovario ;  Low  Lat.  ovaria, 
from  i.at.  ovum,  egg;  Gr.  oarion ,  diin.  of  bon.  egg.J  ( Hot.) 
That  part  ofthe/mdi/,  or  central  organ  of  a  flower,  which 
contains  the  rudimentary  seeds  or  ovules.  These  rudi¬ 
mentary  seeds  are  attached  to  a  projection  on  the  walls 
of  the  ovary,  called  the  placenta. 

The  ovary  is  said  to  be  cojnjiound 
when  it  is  composed  of  two  or 
more  ovaries  combined  together; 

it  is  said  to  be  simple ,  when  it  /f .  b 

constitutes  the  lower  part  of  a  sim¬ 
ple  pistil,  or  of  one  of  the  carpels 

ot  an  apocarpous  pistil.  (See  . . *7 

PELand  Pistil.  )  The  ovary,  whether  /% 

simple  or  compound,  may  be  either 
adherent  to  the  cal.\  x,  or  free  from 
it.  In  the  former  case,  as  in  the 
Myrtle,  it  is  interior  or  adherent, 
and  the  calyx  is  superior;  in  the 
latter,  as  iu  the  Lychnis,  it  is  suj>e- 
rior  ov  free,  and  the  calyx  inferior. 

See  Pl’CENTa. 

(.4/iaL  and  Physiol.)  The  ovaries  numerous  ovules,  d.- 
are  the  organs  in  which  the  ova  &»  Style;  c,  Stigma, 
are  formed  in  oviparous  animals. 

By  analogy,  the  name  has  been  given  to  two  ovoid 
bodies  whit  h,  in  women,  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
uterus,  between  the  fallopian  tube  ami  round  ligament. 
'J  hey  are  composed  ot  a  very  close,  spongy  texture  (stro¬ 
ma),  and  of  small  vesicles  (folhculi  Graufani),  filled 
with  a  clear  fluid;  these  vesicles  contain  o\ules,  which 
detach  themselves  from  the  ovary  before  and  after  fe¬ 
cundation,  and  are  carried  into  the  caviiy  of  the  uterus 
by  the  F.illopian  tube.  —  Dunglison. 

O'vate,  O'vated.a.  [Lat.  oratus.]  Shaped  like  an  egg. 
(Bot.)  Presenting  the  shape  of  a  section  of  au  egg; 
as,  an  oxmte  leaf. 

O’vate-acii'minate,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  a  form  inter¬ 
mediary  between  ovate  and  cylindruceous;  ovato-acu- 
minate. 

O  vate-ob'long;,  Ova'to-oh'long,  a.  (Bot.)  Hav¬ 
ing  a  form  intermediary  between  ovate  and  oblong. 

O'vate-cylinriraceoiis,  (-dru'shus,)  a.  (Bot.)  Hav¬ 
ing  a  form  intermediary  between  ovate  und  cyliudra- 
ceous ;  ovato-cyliudraceous. 

O'vate-lan'eeolate,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  a  form  inter¬ 
mediary  between  ovate  and  lanceolate. 

O'vate-su b'ulate,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  a  form  inter¬ 
mediary  between  ovate  and  subulate. 

Ovation,  (-va'shun,)  n.  [Lat.  ovatio,  from  ox'o,  ovatus, 
to  celebrate  an  ovation,  from  oris  =  Gr.  ms.]  (Bom. 
lfist.)  A  lesser  6ort  of  triumph  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  in  which  sheep  were  sacrificed  instead  of  bul¬ 
locks.  Ovations  were  granted  when  the  success  was  not 
brilliant  enough  to  justify  a  triumph:  or  when  the  war 
was  not  completely  ended  by  it.  as  in  the  case  of  Mar¬ 
cellos  (Lix'y  xxvi.  21):  or  if  the  enemy  were  not  hon¬ 
orable,  as  in  the  servile  war  with  Spartaeus,  Ac. 

— Hence,  a  manifestation  of  popular  applause;  acclaim 
paid  to  one  who  is  a  public  favorite. 

Ova'to-acu  initiate,  a.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Ovate- 
acuminate,  q  v. 

O va'to-cy  I  i  nd  ra'ceous,  a.  (Bot.)  See  Ovate- 

CYI.1NDRACE0US. 

Ova to-rotnn'<late,  a  (Bot.)  Roundly  ovate :  having 
a  form  intermediary  between  that  of  au  egg  aud  a 
Rphere. 

Ov'ealty,  Ov'elty,  n.  (Law.)  See  Oweltt. 

Oven,  (frv'n.)  n.  [A.S.  and  Ger.  qfen;  Ieel.  ofn.]  A 
furnace;  a  place  arched  over  with  brickwork  or  mason¬ 
ry  for  baking,  heating,  or  drying  anything.  —  An  ap¬ 
paratus  for  roasting,  baking,  or  drying ;  as,  a  Dutch  oven. 

Ov'en-bir<l,  n.  (Zobl  )  The  Golden-crowned  Thrush, 
Seiurus  aurocapil l us,  of  N.  America  E.  of  the  Missouri, 
belonging  to  the  Sylvicolidte ,  or  Warbler  family. 

O'v  er,  prep.  (In  poetry  often  contracted  to  o'er.)  [A.  S. 
ofer  ;  1>.  and  Dan.  oxter  ;  Ger.  uber  ;  Lat  super  ;  Ir.  6r  ; 
Gr.  hupe.r. I  Across;  from  side  to  side;  —  denoting  a 
passing  above  or  on  the  surface  of  a  thing;  as,  to  sail 
over  a  lake,  to  reach  oxrr  a  table.  —  Above,  in  place,  or 
position;  —  correlative  of  helnxv ;  as,  the  sky  is  over  ns. 
—  On  the  entire  surface  ;  through  the  whole  extent ;  as, 
money  is  money  all  the  world  oxter.  —  Above,  —  denot¬ 
ing  superiority  in  excellence,  value,  or  dignity. 

“  Young  P&llas  sboue  conspicuous  o'er  the  rest." —  Pope. 
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—Above  in  power  nr  authority ;  — implying  the  right  or  Overbrim',  «•  a 

power  of  controlling  or  governing:— opposed  to  under.  «verurin..ne(l,  {-Urond  ,)  a 
••  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  maujr  things."  —  Matt.  xxv.  23.  I  w*4#f' 

—Doling  the  whole  time;  flout  first  to  last;  as,  we  have  Overorow  ,  ■  ' 
ver  winter.  —  With  rare,  watchful- 


food  enough  to  last  nr 
ness,  concern  lor;  with  circumspection  in  regard  of;  a s, 
to  keep  guard  otyr  one. —  Ai»ove  the  top  ol ; 
iug;  as,  the  river  has  risen  over  its  bunks. 

O'ver,  adv,  From  side  to  side;  across;  us.  a  plank  a  foot 
over,  tint  is,  a  foot  in  diameter.  —  In  transit ;  from  one  to 
another  by  passing;  as,  to  hand  over  valuables  into  safe¬ 
keeping.  —  On  the  opposite  side  ;  as,  he  went  over  to  the 
enemy.  —  From  one  place  or  country  to  another,  by 
passing;  ns,  to  go  over  the  Atlantic. —  Above  the  top; 
as,  measure  brimming  ocer. — Beyond  a  limit;  more  than 
the  quantity  specified. 

••  The  ordinary  soldier*  had  all  their  pay,  and  a  month's  pay  over." 

Hayward. 

— Throughout ;  completely  ;  from  first  to  last;  sis,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  a  topic  over  again.  —  (Note.  Over,  of,  nut,  and  ad¬ 
verbs  of  the  like  character,  are  frequently  employed 
predicutively  with  the  sense  and  application  of  adjec¬ 
tives,  corresponding  in  this  respect  with  the  adverbs 
of  plac  *,  here,  ther %  everywhere,  tiny  where,  nowhere.;  sis, 
the  proceedings  were  ocer,  his  coat  was  off,  the  proprietor 
wsis  nut.) 

Over  again,  once  more :  with  repetition.—  Over  agamst, 
in  front ;  opposite;  ns, on  the  wall  over against  the  door. 
— Oe^r  and  above ,  besides;  beyond  whsit  is  intended  or 
limited;  as,  nrer  and  above  the  price  agreed  on.  —  Orer 
and  over,  once  and  again;  repeatedly;  continuously;  ns, 
make  them  do  it  over  and  over  till  they  are  perfect.  — 
To  i fire  orer,  to  cease  from:  sis.  In  give  orer  grumbling. 
To  look  upon  as  in  a  hopeless  condition;  as,  the  doctors 
have  given  him  over. 

O  ver«  Upper  ;  covering;  enclosing;  —  principally  em¬ 
ployed  in  composition;  as.  an  wer-coat,  oivr-shoes,  &c. 
Overiibounil',  v.  <i.  To  be  superabundant. 
Oivrnct'.  v.  a.  To  act  or  perform  to  excess;  as,  he  over - 
acted  his  part. 

— r.  n.  To  act  more  than  is  just  or  necessary. 
Overaction.  (-dJshun,)  n.  Exaggerated  performance ; 
excessive  action. 

Ov  eras'll  ale,  v.  a.  To  agitate  beyond  expediency. 

O  veralls,  n  pi.  A  kind  of  loose  leggings  or  trousers 
worn  over  others  to  keep  them  from  becoming  soiled. 
Overall xioly.  (-any-zi'e-te,)  n.  State  or  condition  of 
being  overanxious;  morbid  or  excessive  anxiety  or 
concern. 

Overanxious,  (- anh'xhus ,)  a.  Excessively  anxious. 

O veranxlously,  (- ank'shus-ly ,)  a*lv.  With  excess 
of  anxiety. 

Overarch',  v.  a.  To  cover  with  an  arch  ;  to  arch  over 
— r.  n.  To  bend  or  hang  over,  like  an  arch. 

Overawe',  r.  a.  To  keep  too  much  in  awe;  to  curl)  or 
restrain  by  awe,  dread,  or  other  superior  influence. 
Overaw  fill,  a.  Unduly  or  excessi\ely  reverential; 
overawed. 

O  verlial'anee,  v.n.  To  weigh  down  ;  to  preponderate 
iu  weight,  value,  or  importance 
— n.  Excess  or  preponderance  in  weight,  value,  or  im¬ 
portance;  something  more  than  an  equivalent;  as,  the 
ov  •  balance  of  probability. 

Overbar  ren,  a.  B  irren  to  utter  unproductiveness. 

O  verbear',  v  a.  (imp.  ovekb  >re  :  pp.  overb  >rne. )  To 
bear  over  or  down;  to  overpower,  overw helm,  or  sub¬ 
due  ;  to  repress;  to  conquer;  to  domineer  over;  as, 
overborne  by  numbers. 

— v.  n.  To  bear  issue,  fruit,  or  progeny  to  excess. 
Overbear  Haughty ;  dictatorial ;  dogmatical; 

imperious;  domineering:  tyrannical  ;  disposed  or  tend¬ 
ing  to  repress  or  subdue  by  iusoleuce  or  effrontery  ;  us 
an  overbearing  man 

O verbear'i  ugly,  ado.  In  an  overbearing  manner; 

dictutorially  ;  haughtily  :  dogmatically. 

Overbeck,  K  i^.dri  h,  (o'otr-bek%)  the  founder  of  the 
m  alert!  German  religious  school  of  painting,  b.  at 
I.iibeck,  in  1787  ;  went  to  Rome  in  1810,  embraced  the 
Homan  Catholic  faith, and  made  that  city  his  residence 
11  is  best  fresco  is  the  Miracle  of  Roses  of  St.  Francis,  iu 
t lie  church  at  Assisi.  His  best  known  oil-paintings  are 
the  En  ranee  of  Car ist  into  Jerusalem,  and  The  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  at  LUbeck. 

O  verbentl',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  overbent.)  To  bend 
or  stretch  to  excessive  tension. 

— v.  n.  To  bend  over. 

Overbid',  v.  a.  To  bid  more  than  an  equivalent. 

— v.  n.  To  bid  beyond  or  more  than. 

Overblew',  v.n.  (imp.  overblew;  pp.  overblown.) 
To  be  past  its  violence  ;  to  blow  over. 

(Naut).  To  blow  with  such  violence  as  not  to  admit 
of  topsails  being  set. 

— v.  a.  To  blow  a  way;  to  scatter,  as  clouds  before  the  wind. 

••  This  cloud  of  sorrow  ’*  overblown." — Dryden. 
Overblown',  a.  Expanded  beyond  the  usual  size  or 
degree ;  as,  an  overblown  woman,  an  overblown  rose. 
Overboard',  a  (Nmt.)  Out  of  a  ship  or  from  on 
board ;  over  the  board  or  deck ;  as,  to  heave  carg« 
overboard. 

Overbull',  t>.  a.  To  boil  unduly  or  more  than  is 
necessary. 

Overboid',  a.  Excessively  bold ;  bold  to  effrontery; 

impudently:  unduly;  presumptuous. 

Overbold'ly,  adv.  In  hu  overbold  manner;  with 
effrontery :  impudently. 

Overbook  isli,  a.  Unduly  addicted  to  the  perusal  of 
bn»ks;  excessively  bookish. 

Overboil n  leoiis,  a.  Bounteous  to  an  injudicious  or 
extravagant  degree. 

Over  breed',  v.  a.  To  breed  more  than  is  necessary. 


Oi  erOtiiH,  (-bid',)  a. 

more  tuau  is  profitable  or  necessary  ; 
buildings;  as,  an  overuuilt  part  ol  a  town. 


To  fill  SO  as  to  snrge  over  the  brim.  -  Overea'gerly,  adv.  With  excessive  eagerness 
Uaviug  a  bnui  ol  uou-  overea  geruess.  n.  bxcesa  ol  vugnmwa. 

overeaniesl,  t-e r  nest,)  a.  loo  earnest. 

To  beetle  or  hang  over  like  a  brow.  OVVrear  nesiness,  *.  Excess-of  e..r newness. 
Built  over  —  Built  loan  extent  Overeat',  r.  a  and  n.  lo  eat  be  J  oml  suftKicUcy. 
having  too  tuauy  Overel  egaut,  a.  Elegant  to  excess. 

Overestimate,  v.  a.  To  estimate  too  highly. 

COVer'  Overuulit'Xn.  To  weigh  do  w  nor  oppress  by  bulk  (r.)  -'<■  A.,  estimate  too  highly  rated 

Sv^"«rtlea,Wr'u«,%.a.  To  imVleu  mainly:  to  o  verexe.t  eel.  «.  loo  .unci.  excited, 
load  »1IU  too  great  weight;  as,  au  overburdened  horse, 
au  overburdened  conscience. 

Overimr  densome,  u.  Burdensome  to  excess. 

Overourn  ,  r.  a.  To  burn  mole  than  is  neeuiul. 

To  Burn  unduly. 

O  verbusy  u.  Too  busy;  officious  ;  meddlesome. 

Overouy,  (-bi\)  v.  a.  'to  buy  at  too  dear  a  rate. 

Overcaa'opy,  r.  a.  To  cover  as  with  a  canopy. 

Ovevca'paoie,  u.  Capable  to  au  excessive  degree;  — 
preceding  of;  hence,  prone  to;  as,  ocercapable  of  crit¬ 
icism. 

O  verearc,  n.  Unwonted  care,  concern,  or  anxiety. 

Overcare'ful,  a.  Careful  to  excess. 

OveiTark'nig,  a.  Overanxious;  too  full  of  concern. 

Overcar  ry,  v.  a.  To  carry  too  lar,  to  urge  beyond 
proper  limits. 

Overcast',  (imp.  and  pp.  overcist,)  r.  a.  To  clood; 
to  dim  ;  to  darken ;  to  cover  with  gloom. 

••  Our  day*  of  age  are  sad  aud  overcast." — Raleigh. 

— To  rate  or  compute  too  high;  to  cast  at  too  high  a 
figure.  —  To  sew  over  and  over. 

Overcatch',  (imp.  ovekcauoht,)  v.  a.  To  overtake; 
to  catch  up  with. 

Overpau  tious,  a.  Cautious  to  an  extreme ;  prudent 

to  excess. 

Overeau  tiously,  adv.  Cautiously  to  an  excessive 
degree. 

Overehange',  n.  Too  frequent  change  ;  fickleness. 

Overeuarge',  v.  a.  To  charge  or  load  to  excess;  to 
overload  ;  to  cloy  ;  to  burden  ;  to  oppress ;  to  surcharge. 

—  To  crowd ;  to  till  to  excess  ;  to  load  too  full. 

“  Our  language  ia  ovtrcharge<l  with  cousonauts."  — Pope. 

— To  charge  too  much  ;  to  enter  in  au  account  more  thau 
is  just ;  —  applied  to  persons. 

(Mil.)  To  load  with  too  great  a  charge,  as  a  gun 
— v.  ?*.  To  niake  excessive  charges. 

— n.  An  excessive  load,  weight,  or  burden. —  An  exces¬ 
sive  charge,  as  of  a  guu.  —  A  charge  in  au  accouut  of 
more  thau  is  just. 

Overcieaii',  v.  a.  To  clean  to  excess. 

Overclimo,  (-kiinJ,)  v.a.  To  climo  over. 

O vercloud',  v.  a.  To  cover  or  overspread  with  clouds 
O  vercioy',  v.  a.  To  fill  to  satiety. 

O  vercoat,  n.  An  upper  coat ,  a  top  coat ;  a  great-coat. 

Overeofd',  a.  Cold  to  excess. 

O  t  ercolor.  Overeolour,  (kuVer,)  r.  a.  To  color 
too  highly  ;  as,  an  ooercobn  ed  picture  or  description 
Overcome,  (hum'.)  v  a.  To  be  victorious  over,  as 
toes;  to  overpower;  to  vanquish  ;  to  conquer;  to  sub¬ 
due;  to  surmount. 

■v.  n.  To  gain  the  advantage  or  superiority. 

Overconi  iugly,  ado.  Victoriously;  with  advan¬ 
tage  or  superiority. 

Overcon'fldence,  n.  Excess  of  confidence. 

Overcoil  rideilt,  a.  Confident  to  an  unlimited  degree. 

Overconfidently,  adv.  With  too  much  confidence. 

Overcorn  ,  v.  a.  To  corn  to  excess. 

Overcost  ly,  a.  Uuduly  costly  ;  extravagantly  dear 
or  expensive. 

Overeount’,  r.  a.  To  reckon  or  rate  above  the  true 
value. 

Overcov'er,  v.  a.  To  cover  wholly  or  completely. 

Overcreil  u lous,  a.  Credulous  to  a  pitch  of  fatuity. 

Overcrow  ,  v.  a.  To  crow  over,  as  iu  triumph;  to  as¬ 
sume  airs  ot  superiority  over. 

Overcuil'iliilg,  a.  cunning  to  excess  ;  ingenious  to 
a  degree. 

Overcu  rious,  a.  Curious  or  nice  to  excess. 

Overdare',  v.  a.  and  n.  To  dare  too  much  ;  to  be  too 
daring. 

Overdate',  v.  a.  To  date  beyond  the  proper  period;  to 
render  antiquated. 

Overdelicate,  a.  Nice  to  a  fault;  dainty  to  excess. 

Overdelight  ed,  a.  Delighted  beyond  expression. 

Overdight,  (-dit\)  a.  Covered  over. 

O  verdiligent.  a.  Diligent  to  excess. 

Overdo',  (imp.  and  pp.  overdone,)  r.  a.  To  cause  to 
do  too  much.  —  To  harass;  to  fatigue;  to  oppress  by 
much  labor  or  exertion. 

**  Nature  much  oftener  overdoes  than  underdoes." — Grew. 

— To  boil,  hake,  or  roast  too  much  ;  as,  overdone  meat. 

Overdose',  v.  a.  To  give  too  many  or  too  large  doses  to. 

— n.  An  excessive  dose;  as.  an  overilose.  of  medicine. 

Overdraw',  v.  a.  (imp.  overdrew;  pp.  ovkrdrvwn.) 

To  draw  beyond  the  proper  limits;  to  draw  beyoml  one's 
credit  or  funds ;  as,  to  overdraw  one’s  account  at  a  bank 
To  paint  too  highly;  as.  an  overdrawn  description. 

Overdress',  v.  a.  To  dress  to  excess;  to  adorn  too 
much,  or  more  than  is  consonant  with  good  taste  ;  as, 
an  overdressed  woman. 

O verdrin k',  v.a.  and  n.  To  drink  to  excess,  or  more 
than  is  good  for  one. 

Overdrive',  v.  a.  and  n.  To  drive  too  hard. 

Overdrawn',  r.  a.  To  saturate  or  dreucli  to  excess; 

to  moisten  excessively. 

Overdry',  v.  a.  To  dry  to  excess. 

O  verdue,  a.  Due  beyond  the  proper  time;  past  the 
time  «»f  payment;  as,  au  ov-niue.  lull  of  exchange. 

Overdye,  (-*/»',)  v.a.  To  dye  too  much  or  too  deeply*. 

Overeager,  (egr.)  a.  Too  eager;  too  impetuous  or  Overheat',  r.  a. 
vehement  in  wishing.  Overheav'y,  a. 

o  - 
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Overexcite  inent,  n  Excess  of  excitement. 

0%  ere.v  qtiisite,  a.  Uuduly  exquisite,  la&tidions,  or 
exact  „  ,  . 

Over-fatigue',  (-tceg,)  v.  Exhaustion  from  fatigue. 
—v.  a.  To  weary  out ;  to  fatigue  to  excess. 

Overfeed',  r.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  ovelfeo.)  To  feed  to 
excess  or  repletion. 

O'veriield,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Wyoming 

co.;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Overuse  rce',  a.  Excesshelv  fierce. 

Overall',  v.  a.  To  surcharge;  to  fill  to  excess. 
Overflak'kee,  >»n  island  ol  the  Netherlands,  prov.  of 
S.  Holland,  between  two  arms  oi  the  Rhine,  the  Haring- 
vliet  and  Hakkee,  at  their  entrance  into  the  North  Sea. 
It  is  25  m.  long,  and  7  ni.  broad. 

Overfloat',  v.  a.  To  inundate;  to  overflow,  (r.) 
Overflour*sh,  (- fiur'uh ,)  v.  a.  To  make  excessive 
flourish  of. 

Overflow',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  overflowed  )  To  flow 
or  spread  over,  as  water  ;  to  inundate  ;  to  flood  :  to  cover 
with  water  or  other  fluid  ;  to  fill  beyond  the  brim. 

“  New  milk  that  overflow «  ihe  pail*."  —  Pryden. 

—To  cover  as  with  numbers ;  to  overwhelm ;  to  overpower. 
—v.  n.  To  flow  or  run  over;  to  swell  and  run  over  toe 
brim  or  hanks.  —  To  exuberate;  to  abound;  as,  over- 
flowin' i  plenty. 

O'verflow,  n.  An  inundation;  also  superabundance. 
Overflowing,  n.  Exuberance:  copiousness. 

— a.  Abundant;  copious;  exuberant. 

Overflow  ingly,  a<7c  Exuberantly;  copiously. 
Over  flush',  r.  a.  To  flush  to  excess. 

Overflut  ter,  v.  a.  To  flutter  over. 

O'verfltix,  n.  Exuberance:  excess  of  abundance,  (r.) 
Overfly',  r.  a.  (imp.  oTaJIFLlw  ;  pp.  ovelilow.n.;  To 
cross  «  y  flight. 

Overfoild'*  a.  Fond  to  excess. 

OverfondTy,  adv  In  an  overfond  manner. 
O'verforce,  Excessive  or  violent  force,  (r.) 
Overfor'ward,  a.  Forwanl  to  excess. 

Over  for  ward  ness,  w.  Too  great  forwardness;  offi- 
ciousness ;  prcsumptiicMtsiiess. 

Overfree',  a.  Free  to  excess;  liberal  or  familiar  to  a 
fault. 

O verfree'ly*  adr.  With  too  greet  freedom. 
Overfreight,  (‘frut'j  v.a.  To  burden  too  heavily;  as, 
to  overfreight  a  ship. 

Overfre'quent,  a.  Too  frequent. 

Overfneze.  -freed ,)  v.  a  T<»  overlay,  as  with  a  frieze, 
ti  *  eriVuit'ftli,  a.  Producing  superabundant  crops. 
Overfull',  a.  Too  full ;  brimming  over. 

Overgaze',  v.  a.  and  v.  n  'lo  overlook. 

Overgird',  v.  a.  To  gird  too  tightly. 

O  *  er*.lad'.  a.  Unduly  glad 

Overglanee',  r.  a.  To  glance  over  with  the  eye. 
Ove» glide',  v.a.  To  glideover. 

Overglooili’,  v.  a.  To  overshadow  with  gloom. 
Overgo  ,  r  a.  To  exceeil;  to  surpass. 

Overgorge',  v.  a.  To  gorge  to  excess ;  to  make  a  glut¬ 
ton  of. 

Overgraee',  r.  a.  To  pay  measureless  honor. 
Overgreat',  a.  Too  great. 

Overgre«it  ness,  #<.  Excessive  greatness  ;  euormous 
size 

Overgreed 'y.  a.  Ravenously  greedy. 

Overgross  ,  a.  Excessively  gross. 

O  %  erg  row',  v.a.  To  grow  beyond;  to  rise  above;  to 
cover  with  growth  or  herbage. 

— v.  n.  To  grow  beyond  the  fit  or  natural  size;  to  increase 
or  enlarge  to  an  excess. 

Overgrown',  p.  a.  Grown  over;  covered  with  herb¬ 
age;  risen  above  in  growth;  grown  beyond  the  natural 
size  :  as,  an  oi'eegrown  lad. 

O  vergrowtli,  n.  Exuberant  or  excessive  growth. 

O  vertiand,  n.  The  upper  baud;  advantage;  superi¬ 
ority. 

Overbon  die,  r.  a.  To  handle  too  much ;  to  allude  to 

too  often. 

Overhang',  v.  a.  To  hang  or  impend  over ;  to  jut  or 
project  over. 

— v.  n.  To  hang  or  jut  over. 

Overhap'py,  a.  Too  happy. 

Over  harden,  (- har'dn ,)  r.  a.  To  make  too  hard. 
Overhardy,  a.  Too  hardy;  too  bold  or  confident. 
Overhaste',  n.  Too  great  haste. 

Overhast  ily,  adv.  In  too  much  haste. 
Overhast'iness,  n.  Precipitation. 

Overhast  y,  a.  Precipitate;  too  hasty  or  impetuous. 
Overhaul  ,  »\  a.  To  haul  or  draw  over  for  examina¬ 
tion;  a.s,  to  overhaul  a  ship  s  bottom.— To  haul,  draw, 
or  drag  over.  —  To  examine  again;  as,  to  overhaul  ac¬ 
counts. 

(Naut.)  To  overtake  or  gain  upon  in  a  chase;  as,  to 
orerhaul  an  enemy’s  xessel 

O  verhaul.  O  verhauling,  n.  Examination  or 

inspection  with  a  view  to  correction  or  repairs. 
Overhead',  adv.  Above  the  head;  aloft;  in  the  zenith 
or  ceiling. 

Overhear',  r.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  ovERfiE\RT>.)  To  hear 
what  is  not  addressed  to  the  hearer,  or  not  intended  to 
be  beanl  by  him;  to  hear  casually,  or  by  accident. 

To  heat  too  much. 

Excessively  heavy. 
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Overhigh'.  a.  Too  high. 

Over  highly,  adv.  In  ;in  excessive  degree. 

O\ertiou  eslly,  adv.  With  too  scrupulous  regard  to 
the  appearance  of  honesty. 

Overiu 'Alienee,  t>.  a.  To  influence  in  an  undue  or 

excessive  degree. 

O veri nforni',  r.  a.  To  be  more  than  enough  to  fill 
the  mind. 

Overls'el,  or  Overtssel,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-township 
of  Allegan  co. ;  pop.  ai*t.  050. 

Overissue,  (-ts/i'x/tfc,)  n.  An  issuing  or  dissemination 
to  excess;  as.  an  ot  'erissue  of  paper  money;  an  issuing, 
as  of  debentures,  beyoud  the  capital,  or  in  excess  of  the 
public  demand. 

— v.  a.  To  issue  in  excess. 

Overjeal'otlS,  u.  Excessively  jealous. 

Overjoy',  r.  a.  To  please  too  highly.  —  To  transport 
with  gladness  or  delight. 

— n.  Joy  to  excess. 

OvorJ  limp,  v.  n.  To  jump  over; — hence,  to  let  pass. 

Overkiiid  .  a.  Kind  to  an  excessive  degree. 

Overkiiid'iieas,  n.  Excess  of  kindness. 

Overknowing,  a.  Too  knowing;  too  shrewd  or 
astute. 

Ov  erla'bor.  Overla'bonr,r.a.  (imp. and pp.  over- 
labored  )  To  harass  with  toil  or  severe  labor.  —  To 
labor  to  excess. 

Overlade',  r.  a.  (imp.  overladed;  pp.  overladen.) 
To  load  with  too  great  a  freight  or  burden  ;  as,  au  over¬ 
laden  ship  or  animal. 

O  verland,  a.  Passing  over  by  land  ;  as,  an  overland 
mail. 

O'verlander,  n.  A  traveller  over  lands  or  countries. 

Overlap',  v.  a.  or  n.  To  lap  over.  (Tautological.) 

Overlarge',  a.  Too  large;  too  great. 

Overlarge'ness,  n.  Excess  of  size. 

O  ver  lash',  v.  a.  To  urge  to  excess. 

Overlate',  a.  Tool.ite;  very  late. 

Over  lav  ish,  a.  Lavish  to  a  fault;  profuse  to  excess. 

O  ver  lay ',  r.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  overlaid.)  To  lay  too  much 
upon;  to  oppress  with  incumbent  weight. — To  cover  or 
spread  over  the  surface  of. — To  smooth  with  close  cover¬ 
ing;  to  overwhelm. — To  cloud;  to  overcast;  to  cover. — 
To  join  two  opposite  sides  to  a  cover. 

Overleap',  v.  a.  To  leap  over;  to  pass  or  move  from 
side  to  side  by  leaping. 

Over!  earn  edit  ess,  n.  Excess  of  learning. 

O  verleat her,  (- leth-er ,)  n.  The  leather  which  forms 
the  upper  part  of  a  shoe  ;  that  which  is  over  the  foot. 

Overleav'en,  v.  a.  To  leaven  too  much. — To  corrupt. 

O  verllb'eral,  a.  Too  free;  too  generous. 

Overt ib'erally,  adv.  Too  freely;  iu  a  too  liberal 
nmuner. 

Overlie',  v.  a.  To  lie  over  or  upon. 

Overload',  v.  a.  To  load  too  much,  or  with  too  heavy 
a  burden  or  cargo.  —  To  fill  to  excess;  to  overburden. 

Overlook',  v.  a.  To  survey;  to  oversee;  to  inspect; 
to  superintend. — To  view  from  a  higher  place;  to  stand 
in  a  more  elevated  place,  or  to  rise  so  high  as  to  afford 
the  means  of  looking  down  on.  —  To  review;  to  exam¬ 
ine  a  second  time  or  with  care.  —  To  pass  by  indul¬ 
gently  ;  to  excuse;  not  to  punish  or  censure.  —  To  ueg- 
lect:  to  slight. 

O'verlying,  a.  Lying  over  or  upon  something;  as, 
overlying  rocks. 

Overmaster,  v.  a.  To  overpower;  to  subdue;  to 
govern. 

O vermateh',  r.  a.  To  he  too  powerful  for;  to  con¬ 
quer  ;  to  oppress  by  superior  force. 

— n.  One  superior  in  power  ;  one  able  to  overcome. 

Overmuch',  a.  Too  much;  exceeding  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  or  proper. 

— adv.  In  too  great  a  degree. 

O verniglit,  adv.  Through  the  night;  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  or  on  the  evening  before. 

O  ver pass',  v.  a.  To  cross ;  to  go  over.  —  To  overlook  ; 
to  pass  without  regard.  —  To  omit,  as  in  reckoning.— 
Not  to  receive  or  include. 

Overpay',  v.  a.  To  pay  too  much,  or  more  than  is 
due;  to  reward  beyond  the  price  or  merit. 

O'verplus,  n.  That  which  is  over  and  above;  sur¬ 
plus;  that  which  remains  after  a  supply,  or  beyond  a 
quantity  proposed. 

Overpow  er,  v.  a.  To  affect  with  a  power  or  force 
that  cannot  he  borne ;  to  bear  down  by  force;  to  reduce 
to  silence  in  action  or  submission  ;  to  overcome ;  to  crush. 

Overpow'eringly,  adv.  With  superior  force. 

Overpraising,  n.  The  bestowal  of  too  great  praise 

or  commendation. 

Over  press',  v.a.  To  bear  upon  witli  irresistible  force; 
to  crush.  —  To  overcome  by  entreaty  ;  to  press  or  per¬ 
suade  too  much. 

Overprize',  v.  a.  To  value  at  too  high  a  price. 

O'verprompt,  a.  Prompt  to  excess. 

Overpropor'tion,  v.  a.  To  make  of  too  great  pro¬ 
portion. 

Overprov'ident,  a.  Excessively  provident. 

Overprovoke',®,  a.  To  provoke  to  too  great  a  degree. 

Overqaeir,  v.  a.  To  quell  or  subdue;  to  subject. 

Overrake',  r.  a.  (Naut.)  To  break  in  upon,  as  waves 
up  >n  a  vessel’s  bows,  when  alio  is  at  anchor  with  her 
h«nd  to  the  sea.  —  Mar.  Diet. 

Overran',  imp.  of  Overrun,  q  v. 

Overrate',  r.  a.  To  estimate  at  a  value  or  amount  be¬ 
yond  the  worth. 

4>  \  e  r reaoll',  »*.  a.  To  rise  above ;  to  extend  or  stretch 
beyond.  —  To  deceive  by  artifice;  to  cheat. 

Overreaching,  n.  A  reaching  too  far.  —  Act  of  de¬ 
ceiving.  , 

Overrule',  v.  a.  To  influence  or  control  l»y  predomi¬ 
nant  power;  to  subject  to  superior  authority.  —  To  gov- 
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em  with  high  authority.  —  To  disallow;  to  supersede! 
or  reject ;  as,  iu  law,  to  overrule  a  plea,  is  to  reject  it  as 
incompetent. 

Overrul  ing,  a.  Exerting  superior  and  controlling 
power. 

Overrun',  v.a.  To  grow  over;  to  cover  all  over. — 
To  march  or  rove  over;  to  harass  l>y  hostile  incursions; 
to  ravage.  —  To  outrun  ;  to  run  faster  than  another  and 
leave  him  liehiud.  — To  overspread  with  numbers.  —  To 
injure  by  treading  down. 

(Printing.)  To  run  beyond  a  certain  length  by  rea¬ 
son  of  insertions  ;  to  change  iu  position,  as  types,  by 
transferring  them  from  a  line,  column,  or  page  to  an¬ 
other. —  Worcester. 

— v.  n.  To  overflow ;  to  run  over. 

Overrun'niug,  a.  Spreading  over ;  ravaging. 

O'*  er-sea,  «.  'irausmariue ;  foreign;  from  beyond  the 


sea. 

O'  versee,  v.  a.  To  overlook;  to  superintend;  to  in- j 
spect ;  implying  care. 

O  verseer,  n.  One  who  oversees  or  overlooks;  a  su¬ 
perintendent  ;  a  supervisor  ;  an  inspector. 

Overset',  v.  a.  To  turn  from  the  proper  position  or 
base ;  to  turn  upon  the  side,  or  to  turn  bottom  upward ; 
to  upset.  — To  subvert ;  .to  overthrow  ;  to  throw  off  the 
proper  foundation. 

— v.  n.  To  turn  or  be  turned  over ;  to  turn  or  full  off  the 

I  base  or  bottom. 

Over*ha<le',  v.  a.  To  cover  with  shade ;  to  overcloud  ; 
to  overshadow. 

Overshadow,  v.a.  To  throw  a  shadow  over.  —  To 
overshade;  to  shelter;  to  protect;  to  cover  with  pro¬ 
tecting  influence. 

Overshoot',  r.  a.  To  shoot,  cast,  or  throw  beyond  the 
mark.  —  To  pass  swiftly  over. — (With  the  reciprocal 
pronoun),  to  hurry,  go,  or  pass  beyond,  as  the  mark ;  to 
venture  too  far;  to  assert  too  much. 

— v.  n.  To  fly  beyond  the  mark. 

O  vershot  -  wheel,  n.  ( Mech .)  A  water-wheel  to 
which  the  water  is  couveyed  over  the  top  of  the  wheel 
ami  applied  above  the  axle.  In  this  case  the  water  acts 
merely  by  its  weight,  and  not  by  the  impulse  of  the 
stream. 

O'versight,  n.  Superintendence;  watchful  care. 

— Au  overlooking,  or  failing  to  notice;  a  mistake  ;  error; 
omission  ;  inadvertence;  neglect. 

Oversize',  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  size.  —  To  smear  or 
daub  over,  as  with  size  or  other  glutinous  substance. 

O'verslaugh,  (-sldw.)  v.a.  (.1///.)  To  pass  over,  to  omit. 

Oversleep  .  v.  a.  To  sleep  too  long:  —  used  with  the 
reflective  pronoun. 

Overslide',  v.  n.  To  glide  or  slip  by. 

Overslip',  v.  a.  To  let  slip  l»y  ;  to  ueglect. 

Oversold',  imp.  and  pp.  from  oversell,  q.v. 

Oversoon',  adv.  Too  soon. 

Overspan  .  v.  a.  To  extend  over. 

Overspeak',  v.  a.  To  say  too  mnch;  —  used  with  the 
reflective  pronoun. 

Overspent',  />.  a.  Having  all  the  strength  gone ;  wea¬ 
ried;  exhausted;  forespent.  —  Worcester. 

Overspill',  v.  a.  To  draw  out  to  an  excess. 

Overspread',  v.  a.  To  spread  over  ;  to  cover  over;  to 
scatter  over. 

— v.  n.  To  he  spread  or  scattered  over. 

Overspring',  v.  a.  To  spring  or  leap  over. 

Overstare',  v.  n.  To  stare  wildly. 

Overstate',  v.  a.  To  state  too  high  or  in  too  strong 
terms ;  to  exaggerate  in  statement. 

Overstatement,  n.  Exaggeration;  too  exaggerated 
statement. 

Overstay',  v.  a.  To  remain  over;  as,  tooverstay  the  time. 

Overstep',  v .  a.  To  step  over  or  beyond;  to  exceed.  | 

Overstink',  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  stench. 

Overstock',  v.  a.  To  fill  too  full ;  to  crowd;  to  supply 
with  more  than  is  wanted. 

— n.  A  superabundance. 

Overstore',  v.  a.  To  store  with  too  much. 

Overstrain',  v.  n.  To  make  exertion,  or  to  labor  .to 
excess;  to  make  violent  efforts. 

— v.  a.  To  strain  or  stretch  too  much  or  too  far ;  to  stretch 
or  deflect  beyond  the  proper  limits. 

Overstrain  ing-,  n.  The  overdoing  or  overstraining 
of  anything. 

Overstretch',  v.  a.  To  stretch  excessively. 

O  verst  re  w',  v.  a.  To  spread  or  scatter  over. 

O  verst  riot',  a.  Needlessly  strict:  excessively  strict. 

Overstride',  v.  a.  To  stride  over  or  across. 

O'verstrong,  a.  Too  strong. 

Overstn'dionsness,  n.  Too  much  application  to 
study;  excessive  studiousness. 

I  Oversnhtle,  (- suf'tl ,)  a.  Too  subtle. 

Over-supersti  tions,  a.  Too  superstitious;  carried 
away  by  superstition. 

I  Over-sure',  a.  Too  certain;  too  confident. 

Over-sway',  V.  a.  To  overrule;  to  hear  down. 

Overswell',  r.  a.  To  rise  above. 

Over-swift',  a.  Too  quick  ;  too  swift. 

O' vert,  a.  [Fr.  ouvert.  from  ouvnr;  Lat.  aperire,  to 
open,  from  ad,  and  pario ,  to  produce.]  Open  ;  public ; 


manifest. 

Overtake',  v.  a.  To  come  up  with  in  a  course,  pursuit, 

I  progress,  or  motion  ;  to  catch ;  —  To  take  by  surprise. 

I  Overtask',  v.  a.  To  impose  too  heavy  a  task  or  in¬ 
junction  on. 

Overtax',  v.  a.  To  tax  too  heavily. 

Overte'dions,  a.  Very  tedious. 

Overtempt'.  v.a.  To  tempt  too  much. 

Over-ter  rible,  a.  Too  terrible  or  frightful, 
j  Overthrow',  v.a.  To  turn  upside-down;  to  overturn;! 

to  throw  down.  — To  demolish;  to  ruin;  to  destroy.— 

|  To  defeat ;  to  vanquish ;  to  conquer.  > 
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— n.  The  state  of  being  overthrown  ;  ruin ;  destruction.  — 
Defeat ;  discomfiture;  rout.  —  Degrad.it  ion  ;  downfall. 

Overt  hrow'er,  n.  One  who  overthrows. 

Overthrowing,  n.  Overthrow;  ruin;  defeat. 

Overthwart',  a.  Opposite;  being  over  against. — 
Crossing  anything  perpendicularly.  —  Perverse;  ad¬ 
verse;  cross;  contrary. 

— prep.  Across:  athwart.  (R.) 

Overthw  artiiess,  n.  Posture  across.  —  Pervicacity; 

perverseness. 

Overtilt',  v.  a.  To  overturn  or  upset. 

Overtire',  v.  a.  To  overcome  with  fatigue. 

Overt!  ring,  n.  Weariness ;  fatigue. 

Over-ti'tle.  v.  a.  To  bestow  too  high  a  title  on. 

O'vertly.  adv.  Publicly;  openly  ;  iu  an  overt  manner. 

Over-toll',  v.  a.  To  over  work. 

O'verton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post  township  of  Brad¬ 
ford  co.:  pop.  abt.  550. 

Overtoil,  in  Tennessee,  a  N.  by  E.  co.,  adjoining  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Area,  abt.  700  sq  in.  Rivers.  Cumberland  und 
Obie‘8  rivers,  besides  many  smaller  streams.  Surface, 
mountainous;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Iron  and 
coal  in  abundance.  Cip.  Livingston.  Pop.  abt.  14,000. 

Overtop',  r.  a.  To  rise  above;  to  raise  the  head 
above. — To  excel ;  to  surpass. 

Overtow'er,  v.  n.  To  tower  too  high  ;  to  rise  or  fly 
too  high. 

Overtrade',  v.  n.  To  trade  to  excess,  or  beyond  cap* 
ital,  or  to  purchase  goods  beyond  the  means  of  payment 
or  beyond  the  wants  of  the  community. 

Overtrad'er,  n.  One  who  overtrades. 

Overtrad  ing, n.  Excessive  traffic, or  trading  beyond 
one's  capital. 

Overt  read',  v.  a.  To  tread,  or  walk  over. 

Overtrip',  t\  a.  To  trip  over;  to  walk  lightly  over. 

Overtrust',  o.  a.  To  coufide  too  much  in;  to  trust 
too  much. 

Overtum'ble,  v.  a.  To  turn  or  tumble  over. 

O  verture,  n.  [Fr.  ouvert ure,  from  ourrir ,  from  Lat. 
aperire ,  to  open.]  A  disclosure  ;  a  discovery.  —  A  pro¬ 
posal  ;  declaration ;  something  offered  for  consideration. 
—  Au  opening,  (r.) 

(Mus.)  An  intr<»ductory  symphony  to  an  opera  or  ora¬ 
torio,  or  a  kind  of  musical  prologue  in  keeping  with  the 
piece  which  it  ushers  in.  This  species  of  composition  i* 
said  to  have  been  originated  in  France,  where  it  was 
afterwards  perfected  by  Lully.  Modern  overtures  are 
formed  upon  the  subject  of  the  opera,  and  generally 
contain  snatches  from  the  leading  airs  As  splendid  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  species  of  composition,  we  may  mention 
Mozart’s  overtures  to  Figaro  and  Don  Giovanni.  Weber’s 
overture  to  Der  Freischiitz ,  and  Rossini’s  overture  to 
Guillaume  Tell. 

Overturn',  v.  a.  To  turn  or  throw  from  a  base  or 
foundation;  to  throw  down.  —  To  subvert;  toruiu;  to 
destroy.  —  To  overpower;  to  conquer. 

— n.  State  of  being  overturned  or  subverted  ;  overthrow. 

Overturn  able,  a.  Capable  of  being  overturned. 

Overturn 'er,  n.  One  who  overturns  ;  subverter. 

Overt  urn  ing.  n.  Subversion. 

Overvaluation,  n.  Over-estimate  of  value  or  price. 

Overval  ue,  v.  a.  To  value  too  highly  ;  to  rate  at  too 
high  a  price. 

Overval  uing,  n.  Over-valuation. 

Overveil.  (- vaV, )  r.  a.  To  cover  ;  to  obscure. 

Overvote  ,  v.  a.  To  conquer  by  plurality  of  votes. 

Over  walk',  v.  a.  To  walk  over  or  upon. 

Overw anion,  a.  Excessively  wanton. 

Overwa'ry,  a.  Too  cautious  or  circumspect. 

Overw  ash'.  r.  a.  To  run  over;  to  overflow. 

Overwast'ed,  a.  Very  much  wasted. 

Overwatell  ,  v.  a.  To  subdue  with  long  want  of  rest. 

Overwatched',  a.  Tired  with  too  much  watchiug. 

Over  weak',  a.  Too  weak  ;  too  feeble. 

Overwear',  v.  a.  To  wear  too  much. 

Overwea  ry,  v.  a.  To  subdue  with  fatigue. 

Overw  eatli'er,  v.  a.  To  batter  by  violence  of  the 
weather. 

Overween',  v.  n.  To  think  arrogantly  or  conceitedly ; 
to  reach  beyond  the  truth  iu  thought ;  to  think  too 
favorably. 

Overween'er,  n.  A  conceited  person. 

Overween  ing,  a.  Thinking  too  highly,  or  conceit¬ 
edly;  conceited:  vain. 

Overw  eeii'ingly,  adv.  Conceitedly  ;  with  too  much 
arrogance. 

Overweigh',  r.  a.  To  exceed  in  weight;  to  cause  to 
preponderate;  to  outweigh;  to  overbalance. 

— n.  Excess  of  weight;  greater  weight ;  preponderance. 

Overw  helm',  r.  a.  To  whelm,  cover,  or  spread  over; 
to  overspread  or  crush  beneath  something  violent  and 
weighty,  that  covers  or  encompasses  the  whole;  to  im- 
merge;  to  submerge;  to  sink;  to  immerse  and  bear 
down;  to  overpower  ;  to  overcome  ;  to  subdue. 

Overw  helm  ing,  p.  a.  Crushing  with  weight  or 
numbers. 

Overwhelmingly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  overwhelm. 

O'  ver  wise,  a.  Wise  to  affectation. 

O  verwit,  n.  To  overreach  iu  wit,  cunning,  and  crafti- 


Overwood'y,  a.  That  is  too  much  abounding  in  wood. 
O  verwork,  n.  Excessive  work  or  labor. 

_ r>  To  work  to  excess,  or  beyond  the  strength  of;  to 

cause  to  labor  too  much  ;  to  tire. 

Overworn',  a.  Worn  to  excess;  worn  out;  subdued 
by  toil. 

Overwrestle,  (-res'/,)  v.  a.  T<>  subdue  by  wrestling. 
Overw  rought',  />.  a.  Wrought  or  labored  to  excess; 


worked  all  over. 

Overys'sel,  a  province  of  the  Netherlands,  having  N. 
Friesland  aud  Drenthe,  E.  Ilauover  and  Westphalia,  & 
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Gnelderland,  and  W.  the  Zuyder-Zee.  Area,  1,293  sq. 
unit's.  The  surface  is  level,  with  large  tracts  of  marshy 
ground,  hut  the  soil  is  fertile  along  the  hanks  of  the 
rivers.  Hirers.  Yssel,  Zwarte,  Water,  Vechte,  Sehiep- 
heek,  and  the  Linde.  Pro/.  Rye,  huckwheat,  hemp, 
and  fruits.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  raised.  Manuf. 
Linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  carpets,  leather,  wicker-wares, 
mats,  and  hardware.  Ship-building  is  also  carried  on. 
Chief  towns.  Deventer  (the  cap.),  Zwolle,  and  Kanipen. 
Pop.  256,449. 

O' vi  !>«>«*,  n.  [Lat.  ovist  a  sheep,  and  60s,  an  ox.]  ( Zuol .) 
The  M  usk-ox,  q.  v. 

Ovir'iiliir*  a.  Pertaining  to  an  egg. 

O' v  ill.  Publius  Ov.dius  Naso,  a  celebrated  Roman  poet 
of  the  Augustan  age,  was  of  the  equestrian  order,  and 
B.  at  Siilmo,  it  c.  43.  He  studied  the  law,  and  is  said  to 
have  pleaded  with  eloquence  in  the  court  of  the  cen- 
tumviri  ;  he  was  also  constituted  one  of  the  triumviri, 
whose  authority  extended  to  the  trial  of  capital  causes: 
but  his  decided  predilection  for  polite  literature,  and 
particularly  poetry,  led  him  to  neglect  severer  studies, 
and  oil  succeeding  to  the  paternal  estate,  he  quitted  the 
bar  for  poetry  and  pleasure.  Horace  and  Propertius 
were  his  friends,  and  Augustus  was  a  liberal  patron  to 
him;  hut  he  at  length  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
Emperor,  who,  for  some  cause  never  explained,  banished 
him  from  Rome,  and  sent  him  to  live  among  the  lietae. 
or  Goths,  on  the  Euxine.  It  is  probable  that  the  politi¬ 
cal  intrigues  of  the  Empress  Li  via  and  her  son  Tiberius 
contributed  to  the  removal  of  the  poet ;  while  the  licen¬ 
tiousness  of  his  writings,  and  the  irregularities  of  his 
life,  afforded  plausible  pretexts  for  the  infliction  of  this 
punishment.  Ilis  chief  works  are  the  Amores ,  Dr,  Arte 
A mandi,  the  Fasti,  and  Metamorphoses  He  in  vain 
solicited  his  recall  to  Rome,  and  n.  at  Tomi,  a.  d.  18. 
Ovid  was  horn  a  poet —  he  “lisped  in  numbers,  for  the 
numbers  came;”  and  that  he  possessed  high  poetical 
genius  is  unquestionable.  Ilis  judgment  and  taste, 
however,  are  sometimes  at  fault,  and  the  vigorous  fancy 
and  warmth  of  coloring  displayed  in  some  parts  of  his 
worksare  necessary  to  counterbalance  the  false  tasteand 
frigid  conceit  which  present  themselves  in  others.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  granted  that  no  poet,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  has  expressed  beautiful  thoughts  in 
more  appropriate  language. 

Ovid,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Branch  co. ;  pop.  abt. 

l, 800. —  A  post-village  and  township  of  Clinton  co.,  abt. 
69  m.  E.  of  Grand  Rapids;  pop.  abt.  I,40J. 

Ovid,  in  New  V<>rk,  a  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of 
Seneca  co.,  on  an  isthmus  between  Seneca  and  Cayuga 
Lakes,  abt.  190  m.  W.  of  Albany;  pop.  of  township 
abt  4,500, 

O'viduct,  n.  [Lat.  oi'um ,  an  egg,  and  ductus ,  a  leading 
or  conducting,  a  duct.  See  Eoo  and  Duot.J  {Anal.) 
A  duct  or  passage  for  the  egg  in  animals,  from  the 
ovary  to  the  womb,  or  to  an  external  outlet.  In  mam¬ 
mals,  this  duct  is  termed  the  Fallow \n  Tube,  q.  v. 

Oviedo,  ( o-re-ai'-do ,)  an  anc.  city  of  Spain,  prov.  of 
Oviedo,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Ovia  and  Nora,  60 

m.  N.W.  of  Leon.  M inuf.  Arms,  leather,  hats,  horn, 
combs,  and  metal  buttons.  1  h>p  28,225. 

Ovied  <>  y  Valdez,  Gonzalo  Fernandez,  (o-ve-ai'do\ 
e  rul'd  ith.)  a  Spanish  historian,  n.  1178,  author  of  a 
General  Histori/of  the.  Indies ,  a  hook  of  immense  learn¬ 
ing,  though  denounced  by  Las  Casas  as  little  better  than 
fabulous.  I).  abt.  1558. 

O'viforin,  a.  ( Lat.  ovum,  and  forma,  form.]  Having 
the  form  or  figure  of  an  egg. 

Ovig'erotis,  Ovif'erous,  a.  [ Lat.  ovum,  and  gem. 
to  bear.J  Rearing  or  containing  eggs. 

O'viiiP,  a.  [  Fr  ,  from  Lat.  ovinus  ;  ovis,n  sheep.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  sheep. 

Ovip  arous,  a.  (Zo'dl  )  A  term  applied  to  the  mode 
of  generation  by  the  exclusion  of  the  germ  in  the  lorin 
and  condition  of  an  egg,  the  development  of  which 
takes  place  out  of  the  body,  either  with  or  without  in¬ 
cubation.  Fishes,  r  ptilos,  and  birds  are  called  Ovipar¬ 
ous  Vertebrates,  although  some  of  both  the  former 
classes  hatch  the  egg  within  the  body  and  bring  forth 
th‘*ir  young  alive,  as  the  viper  and  dog-fish. 

Ovipan  It,  »\  a  To  d  posit,  as  eg.-s. 

O  v  i  j>i>si'l  ion.  n.  {ZoUl.)  The  act  of  excluding  eggs 
from  the  abdomen. 

Ovi  powitor,  n.  [Lat  ovum,  and  pono.  positus,  to 
place. J  {Zntil )  The  instrument  by  which  an  insert 
conducts  its  eggs  to  their  appropriate  nidus,  and  often 
bores  away  to  it;  the  suite  instrument  is,  in  some 
genera,  used  as  a  weapon  of  offence,  when  it  is  called 
the  >  culms. 

O'  vis,  •>.  |  Lat.,  a  sheep.]  {Z"bf.)  See  Sheep. 

O  visao.  n.  [Lat.  ovum,  and  saccu 1,  a  sac  ]  (Anal.) 
The  cavity  iu  the  ovary  which  numerically  contains  the 
ovum. 

O'voiil,  O voltl'al,  a.  [L  it.  ovum,  and  Gr.  eidos,  form.] 

( Bol.)  Ovale  or  oval  in  a  solid  form. — Gray. 

O  volo,  ".  (  I rch.)  A  moulding  (see  Column,)  the  profile 
of  which  is  the  quadrant  of  a  circle.  In  Grecian  archi¬ 
tecture  there  is  a  deviation  front  this  precise  form;  it 
is  most  apparent  at  the  upper  portion,  where  it  re¬ 
sembles  the  form  of  an  egg.  whence  this  moulding  de¬ 
rives  its  name.  In  fact,  a  Grecian  ovolu  is  a  portion  of 
a  cycloid. 

Ovol'osy,  n.  [Lat.  wwm ,  and  Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  A 
treatise  011  egirs  ;  oology. 

Ovos,  'I Ilia  )  [ee/'ya-dorp,  n'vnce.)  an  island  of 

Brazil,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Raj*  of  Cuma. 

Ovitvip  arnus,  a.  {ZoOl.)  Bringing  forth  a  living 
ketus.  more  or  less  extricated  front  the  egg-coverings, 
which  has  been  developed  within  the  body  of  the  par¬ 
ent,  without  any  vascular  or  placeutul  adhesion  betweeu 

•  the  ovum  and  the  womb. 


I  O'vnlary,  a.  Belonging  to  ovnle9. 

Ovula  tion,  n.  {Physiol.)  The  formation  of  ova  in 
the  ovary,  and  their  discharge.  —  Dunylison. 

j  O  vule,  o.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  orulum,  a  small  egg.]  {Bet.) 
The  young  or  immediate  seed  of  a  plant. 

O'vuiite,  n.  [Lat.  ovum,  and  Gr.  lithos,  a  stone.]  {Pal.) 
A  fossil  egg. 

:  Ov'ulum,  ft.  [See  Ovule.]  {Bot.)  An  ovule. 

{Pny*i>d.)  The  ovum  of  the  mammalia,  so  called  on 
account  of  its  relatively  minute  size. 

O'vuill,  n. ;  pi.  Ova.  [Lat.,  an  egg.]  {Annt.)  The  body 
formed  by  the  female  in  which,  after  impregnation,  the 
development  of  the  foetus  takes  place.  It  is  generally 
formed  in  a  definite  part,  called  the  ovarium  ;  but  in 
some  of  the  simplest  animals,  as  the  Polypes,  the  com¬ 
mon  cellular  parenchyma  of  the  body  seems  to  have  the 
unlimited  faculty  of  producing  the  ova.  The  essential 
and  apparently  first-formed  part  of  an  ovum  is  a  mi¬ 
nute  pellu<  id  cell,  called  the  germinal  vesicle. \,  which  is 
characterized  by  an  opaque  speck  or  nucleus,  called  the 
germinal  spot.  The  vesicle  is  immediately  surrounded 
by  a  stratum  of  granules  or  nucleated  cells,  which  form 
the  germinal  disc.  These  parts  float  in  a  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  fluid  ami  granules,  called  the  yolk,  which 
is  generally  of  some  well-marked  color,  as  yellow,  green, 
violet,  red,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  minutely  diffused 
oil.  The  yolk  is  enclosed  in  a  thin,  delicate,  structure¬ 
less  coat,  called  the  vitelline  membrane,  and  this  is  finally 
surrounded  by  an  outer  tunic  called  the  chorion.  Be¬ 
tween  the  chorion  and  vitelline  membrane  there  is  com¬ 
monly  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  albumen.  In  the 
birds,  this  fluid,  which  is  called  the  white  and  the  yolk, 
is  in  great  quantity  ;  the  chorion  is  laminated,  and  the 
outer  layer  is  combined  with  earthy  salts  to  give  due 
firmness,  and  preserve  the  shape  of  the  egg  while  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  weight  of  the  parent  during  incubation 
Two  twisted  strings  of  firm  albumen,  called  chalazfe, 
are  continued  from  each  end  of  the  yolk,  a  little  below 
the  poles,  and  serve  to  steady  and  keep  uppermost  the 
cicitricul'i  or  tread,  formed  by  the  impregnated  germi¬ 
nal  vesicle  or  disc.  A  space  intercepted  between  two 
of  the  layers  of  the  chorion,  or  membrana  pula  minis,  at 
the  great  end  of  the  egg.  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
gas,  containing  more  oxygen  than  atmospheric  air;  this 
space  is  called  the  vesica  aerea. 

Owas'co,  in  New  York ,  a  lake  of  Cayuga  co.,  abt.  160 
m.  W.  by  N  of  Albany;  area,  abt.  8  sq.  m.  It  com¬ 
municates  with  Seneca  River  through  0 wasco  Creek. 
— A  post-village  and  township  of  Cayuga  co.,  abt.  160  m. 
W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

Owas'so,  in  Michigan,  a  town  and  township  of  Shia¬ 
wassee  co.,  abt.  78  m.  N.W.  of  Detroit ;  pop.  of  township 
abt.  3,000. 

Owatoai'na,  in  Minnesota,  a  post  village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Steele  co.,  abt.  16  m.  S.  of  Faribault  \pop.  of  town- 
ship  abt.  1,200. 

Owe,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  agan,  pp.  dhte ;  Ger.  eigen  ;  Gr.  echr- 
in,  to  have,  to  hold.]  To  be  under  obligation  or  bound 
to  pay:  to  be  indebted.  —  To  be  obliged  for;  to  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  ascribe. 

4*  That  he  may  to  me  owe  all  his  deliverance.”  —  Milton. 

— v.  n.  To  be  due  to  ;  to  be  the  result  or  effect  of. 

*•  O  deem  thy  fall  not  owed  to  man's  decree.”  —  Pope. 

Owo'^o,  iu  Illinois,  a  township  of  Livingston  co. ;  pop. 
abt  QUO. 

Ovvo'j^o,  in  New  York ,  a  creek  flowing  into  the  E.  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  in  Tioga  co.  —  A  town  and 
township,  cap.  of  Tioga  co.,  abt.  240  in.  N.W.  of  New 
York  city:  pop.  (1870)  9,442. 

Ow'elly,  Ov'elty.  Ovealty,  n.  {Law.)  Equality: 
as,  owelty  of  partition. 

Owen,  [o'en,  i  Richard,  f.r.s.,  a  celebrated  English  com- 
I’ n  .itivc  ;ui:it..rni't,  it.  1804.  After  matriculating  at  Ed¬ 
inburgh  University,  in  1824.  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London  in  18-6,  and 
was  appointed  Hunterian  Professor  and  Conservator  of 
the  Museum  of  the  College  iu  1835,  having  for  some 
years  previous  been  engaged  iu  preparing  the  Descrift-\ 
live  and  Illustrated  Catalogue,  of  the  Specimens  of  Phy 
siolngy  und  Comparative  Anatomy ;  the  Catalogue  of 
the.  Natural  FL  story,  that  of  the  Osteology and  that  of 
The  Fossil  Organic  Remains,  preserved  in  the  Museum. 
He  took  an  active  share  in  the  work  of  the  commission 
of  Inquiry  into  the  Health  of  Towns,  and  also  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part  iu  the  organization  of  the  “Great  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  all  Nations,”  at  London,  in  1851,  serving  as 
president  of  one  of  the  juries,  and.  at  the  request  of  the 
government,  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  president  of  the 
jury  of  the  same  class  of  objects  in  the  “  Universal  Ex¬ 
position  of  1855,”  ami  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  In  tin*  same  year  he  brought  out,  in  Paris,  his 
Principles  <f  Comparative  Osteology,  published  in  French. 
Discerning  in  a  fragment  of  fossil  bone  from  New  Zea¬ 
land,  submitted  to  him  in  1839,  evidence  of  a  bird  more 
gigantic  than  the  ostrich.  Professor  O.  published  an  ac¬ 
count  of  it  ;  transmitted  copies  to  New  Zealand,  and 
obtained  evidence  in  confirmation  and  extension  of  his 
idea,  which  occupies  many  successive  parts  of  the 
“  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society.”  In  that  for 
1855,  he  propounds  his  theory  of  the  extinction  of  spe¬ 
cies,  on  the  principle  of  the  “contest  of  existence,” 
through  the  operation  of  extraneous  influences.  The 
genera  of  birds  thus  lost  by  natural  rejection  are  Di- 
nornis,  Aptornis, Notornis.  Chemiornis,  Ac.  Concluding 
in  the  work  On  the  Nature  of  Limbs,  his  researches  on  1 
the  unity  of  plan  of  animal  organization,  the  author  is 
led  to  regard  species  as  due  to  secondary  cause  or  law, 
continuously  operating  and  producing  them  successive]  v, 
but  iu  a  way  unknown  to  him.  Prof.  O.  has  written, 
among  other  works.  Memoir  on  the  Pearly  Nautilus 
(1832);  Odontography  (1840);  Lectures  on  the  Comparu- 
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five  Anatomy  iff  the  Invertebrate  Animals,  and  fix  story 
of  British  Fossils,  Mi mmals,  and  Birds  (1846) ;  Outlie 
Arche' ype  and  Homologies  of  the  Vertebrate  Skeleton 
(1848);  On  the  Nature  of  Limbs,  and  On  Parthen/gni- 
esis,  err  the  Successive  Production  of  Procreah're  Indi¬ 
viduals  from  a  single  Oonm  ( 1 849) ;  History  of  British 
Fossil  Reptiles  { 1849-51);  On  Paleontology,  and  On  the 
Megatherium  (I86O1;  On  the  Aye-Aye  (Chirornys)  (1863); 
On  the  Goril la  ( 1  ^65 ) ;  On  the  Dodo,  and  On  the  Anatomy 
of  Vertebrates  (18»>6) ;  and  articles  on  “  Zoology,”  “  Com¬ 
parative  Anatomy  and  Physiology,”  in  “  Bninde’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Science.”  Ac  .  in  which  the  article  “  Species ” 
contains  the  Professor’s  latest  views  of  their  nature  and 
origin.  Prof.  O.,  who  has  conmmnicated  numerous  papers 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal,  Liimsean,  Geological, 
Zoological.  Cambridge  Philosophical,  Medico-Cliirnrgi- 
ctil,  and  Microscopical  Societies,  and  has  contributed 
some  elaborate  reports,  puldishedin  the  “Transactions  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.” 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  first  President  of  the  Mi¬ 
croscopical  Society,  is  a  Fellow  or  Associate  of  nearly  all 
the  learned  societies  or  scientific  academies  of  Europe 
and  America,  is  a  Chevalier  of  the  Prussian  Order  of 
Merit,  ami  one  of  the  8  Foreign  Associates  of  the  French 
Institute.  Prof.  O  is  also  Superintendent  of  the  Natu¬ 
ral  History  Departments  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
has  advocated  the  provision  of  adequate  galleries  for 
their  exposition,  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Extent  and  Aims 
of  a  National  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Owen*  Robert,  a  modern  English  philanthropist,  and 
the  founder  of  the  political  system  called  “Socialism,” 
was  b.  in  1771.  He  rose  to  affluence  as  proprietor  of 
Churlton  Cotton  Mills,  near  Manchester,  and  afterwards 
as  co-proprietor,  along  with  his  wife’s  father,  of  the 
“New  Lanark  Twist  Company’s”  works  near  Glasgow. 
There  he  presided  over  4,lk<0  operatives  with  a  high 
benevolence,  building  new  schools  and  dwellings,  and 
evincing  a  patriarchal  care  for  the  welfare  of  all  con¬ 
nected  with  him.  From  1810  to  1815,  he  published  bis 
New  View  of  Society,  or  Essays  on  the.  Frrmoti  n  of  the 
Human  Char  teter.  In  1823  he  wen t  to  the  U.  S.,  where 
he  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Indiana,  and 
founded  a  community  called  by  him  “New  Harmony.” 
This  proving  a  failure,  O.  returned  to  England  iu  1827, 
and  attempted  similar  social  establishments  iu  that 
country,  but  without  success.  D.  1858.  —  Robert  Dale 
Owen,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  b  in  1804,  accompa¬ 
nied  his  father  to  the  U.  States,  and  remained  there,  l»e- 
enming  a  prominent  citizen,  ami  representing  Indiana 
for  some  years  in  Congress  Associated  with  Fanny 
Wright  (1830),  a  gifted  English  woman,  he  edited  the 
New  Harmony  Gazette,  lie  was  a  warm  advocate  of 
the  rights  of  women,  and  a  leading  Spiritualist.  He 
was  the  author  of  Footfalls  on  the  Boundary  of  Another 
World  (1859);  T  e  Wron  /s  of  Slavery  (1864) ;  Debatable 
Land  (1872);  greatly  esteemed.  D  June  24,  1877. — 
David  Dvle  Owen,  an  American  geologist,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  11  1SU7,  and  educated  in  Switzerland, 
became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  1833  and 
achieved  distinction  as  the  conductor  of  the  geological 
surveys  of  the  States  of  Indiana,  Iowa,  Wisconsin.  Min¬ 
nesota,  Kentucky,  and  Arkansas.  D.  at  New  Harmony, 
Ind.,  1860. 

Ow'en,  in  Illinois,  &  tow  nship  of  Winnebago  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,700. 

Owcil,  in  Indiana,  a  S.W.  central  eo. ;  area,  about  400 
sq.  m.  Rivers  W.  Fork  of  White  River,  and  several  less 
important  streams  Surface,  level,  or  gently  undulat¬ 
ing  ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Iron  and  coal.  Cap. 
Spencer. 

— A  town-hip  of  Clarke  co. ;  poj >.  abt.  1,400. —  A  township 
of  Clinton  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,600.  —  A  township  of  Jack- 
son  co. ;  pop  abt.  3.200.  —  A  township  of  Warrick  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2,800. 

Ow'eil,  in  Kentucky,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  about  3**0  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Kentucky  Kiver,  Eagle  Creek,  and  many  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  uudulutiiig;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Owen- 
ton.  !*op.  a l»t.  14,000. 

Oiv'enboroiif&ti,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Daviess  co.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  abt.  155  m.  below  Louis¬ 
ville;  pop.  abt.  8.000. 

Ow'euite,  n.  [After  David  Dale  Owen,  an  American 
geologist  ]  ( Min.)  A  silicate  of  iron  and  lime. 

Ow'en**,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Cerro  Gordo  co  ;  pop.  150. 

Ow'ensburg.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co., 
abt.  15  m.  E  S.E.  of  Bloomfield. 

Ow  en's  Lake,  in  California,  a  sheet  of  water  in  Inyo 
co.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  80  sq.  m.,  and  receives 
Owen’s  River  from  the  N. 

Ow  en'§  River,  in  California,  rises  on  the  E.  slope 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  Mono  co.,  and  flows  S.  into 
Owen's  Lake,  in  Inyo  co. 

Ow'ensville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Gibson  co., 
abt  9  in.  S.W.  of  Preston. 

Ow'ensville.  in  M  ssouri.  a  post-village  of  Gasconade 
co..  abt.  28  m  S.  of  Hermann. 

Ow'ensvillc,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Westchester 
co ,  abt.  1 12  m.  S  of  Albany. 

Ow'enttville,  in  Texas,  a  post  village,  cap.  of  Robert¬ 
son  co..  abt.  lt>0  m  N  E.  of  Austin  City. 

Ow'enton,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Owen 
co  ,  abt.  28  in.  N  of  Frankfort. 

Ow'enville,  in  TV.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Sampson 
co..  abt.  84  m.  S.S  E  of  Raleigh 

Ihvhyhee,  or  Hawaii*  {o-wi-he',)  an  island  in  the 
N.  Pacific  Ocean,  the  most  E.  and  by  much  the  largest, 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It.  is  of  a  triangular  shape. 
Aren,  estimated  at  4,10b  sq.  in.  Desc.  Mountainous  and 
volcanic.  It  has  several  lofty  peaks,  among  which  is 
Manna  Boa,  an  Active  volcano,  which  has  an  elevation 
of  13,120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  some  part' 
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there  are  volcanic  appearances,  the  ground  being  every¬ 
where  covered  with  cinders,  and  intersected  in  many 
places  witli  black  streaks,  which  seem  to  mark  the 
course  of  a  lava-stream  that  has  flowed  not  many  ages 
back  from  the  mountains  to  the  shore.  Prod.  Sugar¬ 
cane,  bread-fruit,  sandal-wood,  and  numerous  tropical 
productions.  Pop.  Estimated  at  from  80,000  to  100.000. 
Lat.  of  S  point  19°  32'  N.,  Lon.  154°  54'  W.  It  was  on 
this  island  that  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook  fell  a  sacri¬ 
fice  to  a  misunderstanding,  or  sudden  impulse  of  revenge 
on  the  part  of  the  natives,  on  Sunday,  the  14th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1779.  It  1ms  since  been  frequently  visited  by 
different  navigators. 

Owing:,  p.  a.  [Used  for  owen  or  oived.]  Due;  that 
moral  obligation  requires  to  l»e  paid:  as,  money  owing 
to  a  person  for  goods.  —  Consequential;  nscribable,  as 
a  cause;  as,  his  misfortunes  are  all  owing  to  his  own 
foil v.  —  Imputable  as  an  agent;  as,  to  estimate  how 
much  is  owing  to  nature,  how  much  to  art. 

Ow'iilg^S  Mills,  m  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Balti¬ 
more  co..  abt.  17  m.  N.  of  Baltimore. 

Ow'injisville,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  capital  of 
hath  co  ,  abt.  45  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Lexington. 

Otvl,  n.  [A.S.  ule ;  Ger.  rule ;  Lat.  ulula.  Formed  from 
the  cry  of  the  bird.]  ( Zobl .)  One  of  the  fam.  Strigidse ,  ord. 
Raptor** ,  including  all  the  nocturnal  birds  of  prey.  The 
owls  fill  during  the  night  the  same  offices  which  are 
performed  by  the  bolder  hunting-falcons  in  the  open 
day;  and  they  serve  to  keep  in  check  the  iucrease  of 
mi«*e  and  other  small  mammalia  which  come  out  at 
night.  For  this  purpose,  the  various  organs  of  the  owls 
are  beautifully  adapted.  The  vision  is  acute,  although 
not  suited  to  the  light  of  noon.  Their  ears  are  contrived 
to  catch  sound  in  the  broadest  way,  and  also  possess  a 
delicate  perception ;  while  their  plumage  is  of  the  softest 
texture,  falling  lightly  on  the  air,  so  as  not  to  cause  any 
obstruction;  and  the  wings  are  constructed  for  light, 
buoyant,  and  noiseless  flight.  In  addition  to  these  ad¬ 
vantages  in  the  pursuit  of  their  prey,  another  is  found 
nearly  as  essential,  and  without  which  the  others  would 
be  useless.  The  color  of  the  plumage  exhibits  a  union 
of  tints  best  suited  for  concealment ;  for  a  dusky  and 
harmonious  arrangement  ot  colors  renders  the  owls  iu- 


Fig.  2015. —  barn-owl,  (Strix  Jlamma.) 

visible  in  tlie  gloomy  twilight  or  gray  darkness  of  night. 
The  tarsi  and  beak,  although  not  showing  any  great 
strength,  are  finely  formed  for  grasping;  for,  as  in  the 
Scansores ,  the  external  toe  is  versatile.  The  foot  can 
thus  be  used  either  in  scrambling  in  the  interior  of 
some  rent  or  chimney,  or  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  while 
it  also  becomes  more  complete  as  an  organ  of  prehen¬ 
sion.  In  their  habits,  owls  may  generally  be  termed 
aruoreal.  the  dark  recesses  of  the  forest  or  wooded  rocks 
affording  cover  from  the  too  strong  light  of  the  day. 
Fioin  these  retreats,  they  sally  out  at  nightfall  on 
predatory  excursions,  seldom  returning  without  some¬ 
thing  for  their  nest.  Their  eggs  are  of  a  roundish  form, 
and  are  always  nearly  pure  white  in  color.  The  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  of  these  birds  is  very  extensive. 
Tin*  common  White,  Barn,  or  Screech-owl  (Fig  2015), 
which  may  he  taken  as  a  type  of  the  family,  is  common 
on  the  North  American  continent.  The  Long-eared 
owl  is  identical  both  in  this  country  and  in  Africa.  The 
Short-eared  owl  is  not  uncommon  in  the  United  States; 
and  it  is  also  common  to  Asia,  several  specimens  having 
been  obtained  from  China.  The  Tawny  owl  inhabits  N 
Europe  and  America,  reaching  nearly  to  the  polar  lati¬ 
tude.  The  genus  Jlubo  (q.  v  )  includes  the  largest 
species  known  as  Great- horned.  Cat,  or  Eagle  owls 
The  other  most  important  species  are  described  under 
their  proper  names. 

_ v.  a.,  (imp.  and  pp.  OWLED.)  mo  prowl ;  to  go  prying 

about.  (Used  as  an  English  provincialism.) —  Hence,  by 
implication,  to  carry  on  a  contraband  or  illegal  traffic; 
—  so  called  from  its  being  performed  chiefly  in  the 
night.  (Used  in  England.)' 

Owl'er,  n.  One  who  carries  or  passes  contraband  goods. 

Oivi  rt,  n.  [Dimin.  of  owl. J  An  owl;  or,  specifically, 
a  little  owl. 

Owl'et-moth  n.  (Zobl)  A  name  common  to  many 
species  of  lepidopterous  insects  of  the  family  Nocturidre , 

Owl'  ligiitt  Glimmering,  or  dim,  imperfect  light. 


Owl  Prai'ric,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Daviess 
co.,  aid.  16  m.  N.  of  Washington. 

Ow  l's*  Head,  in  Maine,  a  promontory  and  light-house 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  entrance  of  Penobscot  Bay.  It 
exhibits  a  fixed  light  147  feet  above  sea-level;  Lat.  44° 
N.,  Lon.  68°  58'  W. 

Own,  (bn,)  a.  [A.S.  agen,  pp.  of  agan.  See  Owe.]  Be¬ 
longing  to;  possessed  exclusively  by;  peculiar;  —  usu¬ 
ally  following  a  possessive  pronoun,  as  my,  our,  thy, 
his ,  her,  it,  their,  in  order  to  express  an  emphatic  idea 
of  ownership,  or  of  sole  ownership  to  the  exclusion  of 
others;  as,  my  own  work, —  that  is,  work  performed  by 
myself  ouly,  and  not  by  any  other. 

44  Every  subject's  soul  is  bis  own.” — Shaka. 

— v.  a.,  (imp.  and  pp.  owned.)  To  possess;  to  have  the 
legal  or  rightful  title  to;  to  have  the  exclusive  right 
of  possession  and  use  of;  as,  to  own  an  estate.  —  To 
acknowledge  to  belong  to;  to  avow  or  admit  that  some 
certain  thing,  as  property,  belongs  to;  as,  he  owned 
him  for  his  son.  —  To  avow ;  to  acknowledge;  to  con¬ 
fess,  as  a  fault,  crime,  or  other  act;  to  admit  to  be  true; 
not  to  deny ;  as,  I  own  I  am  in  the  wrong. 

Own  er,  n.  One  who  owns;  the  rightful  possessor  or 
proprietor;  one  who  has  the  legal  rightful  title,  whether 
he  he  in  possession  or  not. 

Own'ersliip,  n.  Exclusive  right  of  possession;  pro¬ 
prietorship;  legal  or  just  claim  or  title;  state  of  being 
an  owner. 

Owse,  Ow'ser,  n.  Same  as  Ooze,  q.  v. 

Ows  ley,  in  Kentucky,  an  E.  central  co.;  area,  abt.  460 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Kentucky  River  and  its  three  forks,  be¬ 
sides  several  less  important  streams.  Surface ,  moun¬ 
tainous;  soil,  not  very  fertile.  Min.  Iron  and  coal  in 
great  quantities.  Cap.  Booneville.  Pop.  (1870  ,  3,894. 

Owy'liee,  in  Idaho  Territory ,  an  extreme  S.W.  co.,  ad¬ 
joining  Nevada  on  the  S.,  and  Oregon  on  the  W. ;  area , 
abt.  14,0^0  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Lewis  Fork  of  Columbia 
River,  and  its  numerous  tributaries.  Surface,  moun¬ 
tainous;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Min.  Gold  and  sil¬ 
ver.  Cap.  Ruby  City.  Pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Owy'hee  Itivor,  in  Oregon,  rises  on  the  W.  slope  of 
the  Blue  Mountains,  and  flowing  W.  enters  the  S.  branch 
of  Lewis  River. 

Ox,  n.  pi.  [A.  S.  oxa  ;  Du.  os ;  Ger.  ochs ;  perhaps  from 
Gr.  auxo,  I  increase,  t lie  prosperity  of  individuals  in 
early  times  being  estimated  by  the  amount  of  cattle  they 
possessed.]  (Zool.)  The  common  name  of  the  gen.  lios , 
including  ruminant  animals  of  the  family  Bovidie,  char¬ 
acterized  by  horns  rounded,  muzzle  broad,  usually  naked, 
and  without  a  vertical  furrow  at  the  end.  In  common 
parlance  the  male  is  called  Bull,  and  the  name  Ox  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  castrated  male,  the  female  being  called 
0)M»,and  the  young  Calf.  The  early  domesticity  of  the  ox 
is  attested  by  the  mention  made  of  it  in  the  writings  of 
Moses,  and  by  the  worship  of  it  in  Egypt,  which  the  Is¬ 
raelites  imitated  in  makingthegoldencalfatMountSinai. 
The  ancient  accounts  of  the  wild  ox  describe  it  to  have 
been  an  animal  of  enormous  size  and  great  fierc  eness,  and 
the  fossil  remains  of  oxen  which  are  found  in  this  and 
other  countries  certainly  seem  to  prove  that  the  oxen 
of  ancient  times  possessed  these  characteristics.  The 
modern  breeds  of  oxen  pre-eminently  noticeable  in 
Great  Britain  are  remarkable  for  their  numerous  varie¬ 
ties.  caused  by  the  al¬ 
most  endless  crossing  of 
one  breed  with  another; 
the  principal  varieties, 
however,  are  the  North 
Devon,  distinguished  for 
the  activity  of  its  move¬ 
ments.  its  docility,  and 
powers  of  labor.  (See 
Devonshire.)  The  Here¬ 
ford,  which  are  larger 
than  the  Devon  ami  fat¬ 
ten  to  a  much  greater 
weight.  The  Sussex, 
which  has  all  the  activity  of  the  Devon  and  the  strength 
of  the  Hereford,  with  tlie  propensity  to  fatten,  and  the 
fine-grained  flesh  of  both.  The  Welsh,  which  are  stunted 
in  their  growth,  from  the  poverty  of  their  pastures;  hut 
which  thrive,  where  others  starve,  and  which  rapidly 
outstrip  most  others  when  they  have  plenty  of  good 
pasture.  The  Alderney  cow,  (Fig.  2016,)  with  her  crum¬ 
pled  horn.  The  Scotch,  of  which  there  aro  many 
varieties;  the  principal  being  the  West  Highlanders,  or 
Kyloes,  as  they  are  called;  the  Argyleshire  breed;  the 
cattle  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  which  are  dwarfish,  ill- 
shaped,  and  covered  with  hair.  Fifeshire  possesses  a 
breed  peculiar  to  itself,  of  a  very  superior  description  ; 
and  the  Galloway 
polled  cattle  are  a 
fine  and  valuable 
breed,  from  which 
is  descended  the 
celebrated  dun 
cow  of  Suffolk.  Of 
Irish  cattle  there 
are  two  breeds, — 
the  middle-horns 
and  the  long¬ 
horns,  ( Fig.  2017,) 
the  former  being  the  original  breed,  tenanting  the 
forests  ami  more  mountainous  districts;  while  the  latter 
are  descended  from  an  old  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire 
breed  All  these  varieties  have  been  imported  into  this 
country, and  more  nr  less  successfully  acclimated.  There 
is  also  now  in  the  U.  States  a  class  of  native  cattle,  aris¬ 
ing  from  a  mixture  of  various  breeds  imported  by  the 
early  settlers,  varying  in  different  districts  with  the 


Fig.  2016.  —  alderney  cow. 


Fig.  2017.  —  LONG-HORNED  BULL. 


richness  of  soil,  salubrity  of  climate,  and  care  of  breed¬ 
ers.  Almost  every  part  of  the  ox  is  of  use  to  mankind. 
Boxes,  combs,  knife-handles,  and  drinking-vessels  are 
made  of  the  horns;  glue  is  made  of  the  cartilages, 
gristles,  and  the  finer  pieces  of  cuttings  and  parings  of 
the  hid^s.  The  skin  of  the  young  ox  is  made  into 
vellum;  the  hair  is  valuable  in  various  manufactures, 
and  the  suet,  fat,  ami  tallow,  for  candles.  The  value  of 
its  flesh  as  food  needs  scarcely  be  mentioned. 

Oxac  id,  n.  ( Chem .)  An  acid  containing  oxygen. 

Oxal'aiaiide,  n.  (Chem.)  Same  as  Oxamide,  q.  v. 

Ox'alatc,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  oxalic  acid. 

Oxal  ic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  A  very  powerful  organic 
acid,  existing  ready  formed  in  the  leaves  of  the  wood- 
sorrel,  in  the  leaf-stalks  of  the  common  garden-rhubarb, 
and  in  many  other  plants  having  an  acid  taste.  It  is 
also  found  in  combination  with  lime,  in  crystals,  in  the 
juices  of  many  vegetables.  It  is  prepared  artificially 
by  oxidizing  starch  or  sugar  by  nitric  acid,  or  by  acting 
on  sawdust  with  a  mixture  of  the  hydrates  of  potash 
and  soda.  It  crystallizes  in  fine  transparent  four-sided 
prisms,  and  dissolves  in  nine  parts  of  cold  water.  Its 
solution  has  an  intensely  sour  taste,  and  acts  as  a  vio¬ 
lent  poison,  occasioning  death  in  a  few  hours.  Its  best 
antidote  is  the  administration  of  chalk  or  magnesia  sus¬ 
pended  in  water,  with  which  it  forms  an  inert  and  in¬ 
soluble  oxalate.  It  greatly  resembles  Epsom  salts  in 
appearance,  and  has  been  frequently  administered  for 
that  popular  purgative  with  fatal  consequences.  It  is 
used  in  calico-printing  as  a  resist,  in  the  form  of  bim»x- 
alate  of  potash,  and  occasionally  as  a  resist  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  alumina.  It  is  a  bibasic  acid,  and  forms  acid 
and  neutral  salts  with  the  bases,  most  of  which  are  in¬ 
soluble.  Heated  strongly,  it  splits  up  into  carbonic  acid 
and  carbonic  oxide,  and  is  much  used  in  the  laboratory 
as  a  source  of  the  last-mentioned  gas.  Form.  IIO.C2O3. 

Oxali<la'ce:c,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Oxalid  or  Wood-sorrel 
family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Geraniale.s.  Diag. 
Symmetrical  fiowers.  distinct  styles,  carpels  longer  than 
the  torus,  and  seeds  with  abundant  albumen.  —  They 
aro  herbs,  under-shrubs,  or  trees,  generally  distributed 
throughout  both  the  hot  and  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  globe;  the  shrubby  species,  however,  are  almost 
confined  to  tlie  tropics.  They  are  chiefly  remarkable 
for  their  acid  juice,  containing  hinoxalate  of  potash. 
The  order  contains  6  genera  and  325  species. 

Oxalis,  n.  [Gr.  oxys ,  sour;  from  the  acid  taste  of  most 
species.]  (Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Oxal - 
idacese.  They  are  mostly  perennial  plants  with  trifo¬ 
liate  leaves.  O.  ace/osella,  the  Common  Wood-sorrel,  is 
a  well-known  species.  It  has  termite  leaves, and  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  to  be  the  true  Shamrock  of  the  Irish, 
as  its  leaves  open  about  St.  Patrick's  day.  When  in¬ 
fused  in  milk  or  water,  it  forms  a  pleasant  refrigerant 
drink  in  fever.  The  leaves  taken  as  salad,  are  anti¬ 
scorbutic.  The  species  O.  crenata,  called  the  Arracacha, 
and  several  others,  have  edible  tubers,  which  are  used 
as  substitutes  for  potatoes  in  some  districts.  O.  anthe.l- 
mintica ,  the  Mitchamitcho  of  Abyssinia,  has  very  acrid 
tubers,  which  are  employed  for  their  anthelmintic  pro¬ 
perties. 

Ox'alite,  n.  (Min.)  A  native  yellow  oxalate  of  iron; 
humboldtine. 

Ox'alyle,  n.  (Chem.)  The  hypothetical  radicle  of  ox¬ 
alic  acid.  Form.  C202. 

Oxam'ic  Arid,  n.  (Chem.)  One  of  the  products  of  the 
destructive  distillation  of  binoxalate  of  ammonia.  Form. 
NH2C202,H0C203. 

Ox'amide,  n.  (Chem.)  A  white  substance  produced 
during  the  destructive  distil lutioii  of  oxalate  of  ammo¬ 
nia;  —  hence  its  name,  compounded  of  oxulis  and  ammo¬ 
nia.  It  is  a  compound  of  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  carbon,  in  such  proportions  as  to  form  oxalate  of 
ammonia  by  the  addition  of  four  atoms  of  wuter.  Form. 
N  Ho  C202. 

Ox'-bir«l,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Tringa. 

Ox'-bow,  n.  Part  of  a  yoke  intended  to  encircle  an  ox’s 
neck. 

Ox 'bow,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  co., 
abt.  28  in.  N.N.E.  of  Watertown. 

Ox'enstiorn,  Axel,  Count,  an  eminent  Swedish  states¬ 
man, distinguished  for  profound  sagacity, patriotism,  and 
political  honesty,  was  b.  in  1583.  He  was  the  favorite 
of  Gnstavus  Adolphus,  after  whose  death  he  conducted 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  with  equal  ability  and  integ¬ 
rity.  D.  1654.  —  His  sons,  John  and  Eric,  both  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  as  diplomatists. 

Ox'-eye,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Hkliopoi.18. 

(Zobl.)  The  Large  titmouse,  Far  us  major. 

(Meteorol  )  A  kind  of  heavy  squall,  resembling  a  ty¬ 
phoon,  peculiar  to  the  tropirnl  latitudes  of  W.  Africa. 

Ox'-eyed.  (-id,)  a-  Having  large,  full  eyes,  resembling 
those  of  an  ox. 

Ox '-eye  Daisy,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Leucanthemum. 

Ox'-fly,  n.  A  fly  hatched  under  the  skin  of  cattle; 
uEstus  bnvis.  See  A2stridje. 

Ox'fortl,  an  inland  co.  of  England,  having  N.  the  co.  of 
Warwick,  N  E.  and  E.  Northampton  and  Buckingham, 
S.  Berks,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Thames,  and 
W.  Gloucester.  Area,  739  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  diver¬ 
sified,  and  the  soil  fertile  in  the  N.,  but  elsewhere  grav¬ 
elly  or  thin.  Rivers.  Windrush,  Evenlode,  Cherwtdl, 
and  Thames.  Pr<*l.  Wheat,  barley,  and  vegetables. 
Large  numbers  of  sheep  are  raised.  Chief  towns.  Ox¬ 
ford,  (the  cap.,)  Banbury,  Woodstock,  and  Ilenley.  Pop. 
170,944. 

Oxford,  a  city.  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Isis  and  the  Cherwell,  52  m.  W.N.W.  of  London.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  plain,  thickly  planted  with 
trees,  with  the  above-mentioned  rivers  on  three  sides, 
and  contains  many  fine  streets  and  handsome  edifices. 
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Besides  its  numerous  collegiate  edifices  and  churches, 
the  prominent  public  buildings  are  the  Cathedral,  the 
Town  U all, Corn  Exchange, the  Theatre,  and  the  Radcliffe 


Fig.  2018.  — RADCLIFFE  LIBRARY,  OXFORD. 


Library  (Fig.  20181,  a  splendid  circular  building,  founded 
in  1749.  P<p.  27,500. 

Ox  ford,  (University  of.)  This  celebrated  univer¬ 
sity  lays  claim  ro  great  antiquity,  tradition  assigning  its 
foundation  to  King  Alfred  in  879.  The  earliest  charter 
was  granted  by  King  John,  and  its  privileges  were  con¬ 
firmed  and  extended  by  subsequent  monarchs,  the  act 
by  which  it  was  created  a  corporate  body  having  been 
passed  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  in  1570  The  number 
of  colleges  established  are  20,  viz. University,  (founded, 
1249);  Hal iol  (1263);  Merton  (1274);  Exeter  (1314) ; 
Oriel  (1326);  Queen's  (1310);  New  (1386);  Lincoln  (1427): 
All  Souls*  (1437  i;  Magdalen (1456);  Brasenose,  (1509);  Cor¬ 
pus  Christi  (1516);  CbristChurch  (1525);  Trinit)'  (1554) ; 
St.  John’s  (15  7);  Jesus  (1571);  Wadham  (1613) ;  Pem¬ 
broke  (1620) ;  Worcester  (1714) ;  and  Keble(1869).  There 
are,  besides,  5  halls,  or  colleges,  not  incorporated,  viz. :  — 
Magdalen,  St.  Edmund's,  St.  Mary’s,  New  Inn.  and  St.  Al¬ 
ban’s.  The  constitution  of  the  University  was  changed 
in  Aug.,  1854,  and  amended  in  June,  1856.  Each  college 
is  bound  by  its  own  statutes,  but  controlled  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  laws  governing  the  University,  and  contributes  from 
their  nieinbera.elected  by  vote,  to  the  executive  and  legis¬ 
lative  departments  of  theUniversity.  Attached  to  theUni- 
versity  is  the  Bodleian  Library,  founded  by  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  containing  about  300,000  printed  vols.,  besides  a 
great  number  of  valuable  MSS.  The  University  received 
from  James  I ,  in  16o4,  the  privilege  of  sending  2  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Ox  ford,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  prov.  of  Ontario;  area,  abt.  700 
sq.  m  Rivers.  Thames  and  some  less  important  streams. 
Cap.  Woodstock.  Pop.  (1871)  48,237. 

Ox'fortl,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Calhoun  co., 
abt.  110  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Montgomery. 

Ox'ford,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-township  of  New  Ha¬ 
ven  co. ;  pop  abt.  1,500. 

Ox 'ford,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Henry  co.,  abt  14  m.  N.  of  Galesburg. 

Ox  ford,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Benton  co., 
abt.  88  m  N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Ox'ford,  in  Iowa,  a  village  and  township  of  Johnson 
co.,  abt.  15  ni.  W  N.W.  of  Iowa  City  ;  pop.  of  township, 
891.  —  A  township  of  Jones  co. 

Ox'ford,  in  Kansas ,  a  township  of  Johuson  co. ;  pop. 
aiit.  A5o. 

Ox'ford,  in  Kentucky ,  a  post-village  of  Scott  co.,  abt. 
22  in.  E.  by  N.  of  Frankfort. 

Oxford,  in  M tine,  a  W.  co.,  adjoining  Canadaon  the  N. 
and  New  Hampshire  on  the  W. ;  area,  abt.  1,700  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Androscoggin,  Saco,  and  Margallaway  rivers, 
besides  numerous  smaller  streams  and  several  lakes. 
Surface ,  generally  hilly  and  in  the  N.  mountainous;  soil, 
in  some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Paris. 

— A  post-township  of  the  above  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Ox'ford,  in  Miryland ,  a  post-village  and  port  of  entry 
of  Talbot  co.,  abt.  12  m.  S.W.  of  Easton. 

Ox'ford,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Worcester  co.,  abt.  11  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Worcester; 
pop.  (1870)  2,669. 

Ox'ford,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Oakland  co.,  abt.  14  m.  N.  of  Pontiac ;  pop.  of  township, 
abt  2.000. 

Ox'ford.  in  Mississippi ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  La  Fay¬ 
ette  co.,  abt.  180  m.  N.  of  Jackson. 

Ox'ford,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Gran¬ 
ville  co.,  al»t.  45  m.  N.  of  Raleigh ;  pop.  abt  950. 

Ox'ford,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  post-township  of  Warren  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  2,957. 

Ox'ford,  in  New  Fork,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Chenango  co.,  abt.  170  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Albany;  pop. 
( 1 87 0)  3.278.  —  A  village  and  township  of  Orauge  co., 
abt.  52  m.  N.W.  of  New  York  city. 

Ox'ford,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Butler 
co  ,  abt.  105  m.  W.S.W.  of  Columbus;  pop.  abt.  3,500. 
— A  village  and  township  of  Coshocton  co.,  abt.  79 
m.  E.N.E  of  Columbus;  pop.  abt.  1.500.  —  A  township 
of  Delaware  co. ;  pop  abt.  1,700.  —  A  township  of  Erie 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,100. — A  towuship  of  Guernsey  co. ;  pop. 


2,200. —  A  village  of  Holmes  co.,  abt.  82  m.  N.E.  of  Co¬ 
lumbus. — A  township  of  Tuscarawas  co. 

Ox'ford,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  village  and  township  of 
Adams  co.,  abt.  10  in.  N.E.  of  Gettysburg ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship,  abt.  1,600.  —  A  jiost-borough  of  Chester  co.,  abt.  69 
m.  S.E.  of  Harrisburg.  —  A  former  township  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  co.,  now  included  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  on  the  Delaware  River,  abt.  6  m.  N.E. 
of  the  State  House. 

Ox'ford,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-tow*nship  of  Marquette 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Ox'ford  Depot,  in  New  York,  a  post-vill.  of  Orange 
co.,  abt.  52  in.  N.W.  of  New  York. 

Ox'-gang,  n.  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  As  much  laud  as  an 
ox  can  plough  in  a  season. 

Ox'-goad,  n.  An  instrument  with  a  sharp  point  for 
goading  on  oxen. 

Ox '-hide,  n.  The  skin  of  an  ox,  which,  when  tanned, 
forms  a  strong,  serviceable  quality  of  leather. 

( Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  measure  of  land,  being  as  much  as 
could  be  surrounded  by  a  hide  cut  into  narrow  strips 
or  thongs. 

Ox  itt,(o/vs-sAe'a,)one  of  the  smaller  Ionian  islands  off  Cape 
Skropha,  Acarnania.  Length ,  4  in.,  with  a  breadth 
of  2  m. 

Oxidabil'ity,  n.  The  susceptibility  of  being  converted 
into  an  oxide. 

Ox'idable,  a.  [Fr.J  That  is  susceptible  of  conversion 
into  an  oxide. 

Ox  idate,  r.  a.  ( Chem .)  Same  as  Oxidize,  q.  v. 

Oxida  tion,  n.  (Chem.)  The  operation  or  process  of 
converting  into  au  oxide. 

Ox'idator.  (Chem.)  Same  as  Oxygenator,  7.  v. 

Ox  ide,  n.  [Gr.  oxus,  acid.]  (Chem.)  A  compound  of 
oxygen,  and  a  base  destitute  of  acid  and  solidifying 
properties.  See  Chemical  Nomenclature. 

Ox'idizable,  a.  That  may  be  oxidized. 

Ox  idize,  v.  a.  To  convert  into  an  oxide. 

— v.  n.  To  be  changed  or  converted  into  an  oxide. 

Ox'idized,  />.  a.  Converted  into  an  oxide;  oxidated. 

Ox'idizement,  n.  The  act  of  oxidizing;  oxidation. 

Ox  idizer,  n.  That  which  oxidizes. 

Ox  idizing-,  p.  a.  Converting  into  an  oxide. 

Oxid'ulated,  a.  (Chem.)  Present  iu  the  state  of  a 
protoxide;  —  said  of  an  oxide. 

Oxiod'ic,  a.  (Chem.)  Consisting  of  oxygen  and  iodine. 

Ox'lip,  11.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  primrose,  so  called  from 
some  resemblance  in  the  flowers  to  the  lips  of  an  ox  ; 
l*rimula  elalior. 

Oxonian.  n.  A  student  or  graduate  of  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity,  England. 

Ox'-tong'tie,  n.  (Bot  )  A  popular  name  applied  to 
several  plants  of  the  genera  Uelmenthia ,  Picris ,  and 
A  nchusa. 

Ox'iis,  Amoo,  or  Jihoun,  a  river  of  Central  Asia,  rising  in 
tiie  mountain-lake  Sir-i-kol,  diet,  of  Pamir,  Lat.  37°  27' 
N.,  Lon.  73°  40'  E.,  at  an  elevation  of  15,000  ft.  above  the 
sea.  It  forms  the  boundary  between  Thibet  and  Great 
Bokhara,  and  after  a  S.W.  course  of  1,300  m.  falls  into 
the  Aral  Sea,  on  its  S.  side,  by  numerous  mouths  ;  Lat. 
43°  N.,  Lou.  58°  to  59°  E.  It  is  navigable  for  300  ni.  to 
Kharjoo. 

Oxyac'id,  n.  (Chem.)  An  acid,  such  as  the  nitric, 
sulphuric,  chromic,  Ac  ,  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  oxy¬ 
gen  forms  the  acidifying  principle,  as  distinguished 
from  the  hydracids,  in  which  hydrogen  is  thought  to 
play  that  part.  The  salts  formed  from  them  are  called 
oxy salts,  in  opposition  to  the  haloids ,  or  hydracid  salts. 

Oxy  coccus,  (ok-se-kok'kus,)  n.  [Gr  oxys,  sour,  kokkos, 
berry.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  order  Vaccinia - 
cese.  They  ar?  slender, 
prostrate  sh-’ibs.  with  al¬ 
ternate,  coriaceous  leaves, 
and  eatable  fruit.  O.palus- 
tris,  the  common  Cran¬ 
berry,  and  O.  macroca  rpus, 
the  larger  Crain  berry,  are 
tw'o  very  common  species, 
the  latter  of  which  is  Wow 
much  cultivated,  and  the 
fruit  of  both  are  used  for 
making  tarts,  jams,  &c. 

Ox  ygen,  n.  [Fr.  oxi- 
gene,  from  Gr.  oxus,  and 
gennao,  I  generate] 

(Chem.)  The  most  abun¬ 
dant  of  the  elements.  It 
forms  8-9ths  of  water, 
of  air,  and  about 
%  of  8  i  I  i  c  a,  chalk, 
and  alumina,  the  three 
chief  constituents  of  the 
earth’s  surface.  It  is  also 
the  most  important  ele¬ 
ment,  being  essential  to  ( Oxycoccus  macrocarpua.) 
the  support  of  animal  life.  It  is  met  with  in  naturo  in 
mechanical  combination  with  nitrogen,  as  the  atmos- 
>«.ere  which  surrounds  our  globe.  It  is  also  given  off 
by  growing  plants,  under  t lie  influence  of  direct  sun¬ 
light.  It  possesses  strong  chemical  properties,  uniting 
with  all  the  elements,  except  fluorine,  in  a  large 
number  of  proportions.  It  was  discovered  by  Priestley 
in  1774,  and  was  obtained  by  him  by  the  action  of  heat 
on  red  oxide  of  mercury.  It  is  tasteless,  colorless,  in¬ 
odorous,  and  has  hitherto  resisted  all  efforts  at  compres¬ 
sion.  It  is  the  least  retractive  of  all  the  gases,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  magnetic  properties  similar  to  those  of  iron.  If  is 
sparingly^soluble  in  water,  being  only  absorbed  in  the 
proportion  of  3  per  cent.  O.  is  readily  procured  iu  a  pure 
state  from  a  great  number  of  compounds.  For  labora- 
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tory  use,  it  is  mostly  obtained  by  beating  chlorate  of 
potash,  finely  powdered  and  mixed  with  one-eighth  its 
weight  of  oxide  of  copper,  iron,  <>r  manganese.  Per¬ 
oxide  of  manganese  is  a  cheap  source  of  oxygen  w'ben 
large  quantities  are  required.  It  should  be  heated  to 
redness  in  an  iron  bottle,  to  which  a  tube  is  attached, 
when  oxygen  is  given  off,  and  a  low  oxide  of  manganese 
left  behind.  The  majority  of  the  metals  do  not  unite 
spontaneously  with  dry  oxygen  or  air;  but  in  moist  O., 
or  air.  many  of  them  become  slowly  oxidized.  Other 
bodies,  such  as  phosphorus,  certain  metals  in  a  highly 
divided  state,  greasy  rags,  and  damp  hay,  having  a  great 
affinity  for  oxygen,  unite  with  it  at  ordinary  tempera¬ 
tures,  and  undergo  spontaneous  combustion.  Many 
others  w'ben  heated  to  redness  unite  witli  it  with 
vehemence,  giving  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  burning  or 
combustion.  Oxygen  was  so  named  by  Lavoisier  fioin 
the  supposition  that  it  was  the  acidifying  principle,  and 
it  was  thought  by  him  to  be  essential  to  the  constitution 
of  an  acid.  Davy’s  researches  on  chlorine  disproved 
this  theory,  by  showing  that  hydrochloric  acid  con¬ 
tained  no  oxygen.  The  description  of  the  various  com¬ 
pounds  of  oxygen  w'ill  be  found  under  the  heads  of  the 
elements  witli  which  it  is  united  A  process  for  making 
O.  on  a  large  scale,  and  at  a  low  cost,  lias  recently  been 
invented  by  a  French  chemist.  The  process  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  In  tiie  bottom  part  of  a  retort  divided  equally  by 
an  horizontal  grating,  is  placed  a  quantity  of  mangauate 
of  soda,  which  is  heated  to  a  dull  red.  and  a  stream  of 
superheated  steam  is  passed  over.  The  steam  with¬ 
draws  oxygen  from  tiie  soda,  and  thus  loaded  is  led  into 
a  refrigerator,  where  the  former  is  condensed  and  the 
liberated  oxygen  is  collected  in  a  gosometer.  When  no 
more  oxygen  is  given  off  by  tiie  mangauate  of  soda,  tiie 
latter  is  reoxygenized  simply  by  passing  heated  air  over 
it.  As  the  atmosphere  furnishes  tiie  oxygen,  the  soda 
acting  as  an  intermediate  agent  solely,  the  supply  of  gas 
is  inexhaustible.  It  has  been  found  best  to  deprive  the 
supplied  air  of  all  carbonic  acid  gas  before  supplying 
it  to  the  soda.  This  process  is  said  to  produce  a  wonder¬ 
fully  sharp  O..  giving  out  a  pure  white  light,  so  extraor¬ 
dinarily  brilliant,  as  to  make  tiie  old  gas  to  appear 
pale  and  yellow  by  its  side.  Kquiv.  8- :  sp.  gr.  (air  =  1) 
1  1057,  do.  (hyd  =1)  16,  comb.  vol.I. ;  lOOcub.  in.  weigh 
34*203  grains.  Symbol  0.  Dee.  1877,  Cailletet  of  Paris, 
and  Pictet  of  Geneva,  succeeded  in  liquefying  O  .the  lat¬ 
ter  under  pressure  of  320  atmospheres  and  at  1 40°  Cent. 

Ox'ygenate,  v.  «.  (Chem.)  To  unite  with  oxygen. 

Oxyss’Clia't  ion,  n.  Tiie  act  of  combining  with  0. 

Ox  ygenator,  «.  (Chem.)  A  contrivance  tor  throw¬ 
ing  a  current  of  air  on  the  flame  of  an  nrgund  lamp; 
an  oxidator. 

Ox'ygenizable<  a.  (Chem.)  Susceptible  of  being 
oxygenized  or  oxygenated. 

Ox'ygenize,  v.  a.  (Chem.)  To  oxygenate. 

Oxy££Cnizc'meilt.  n.  (Chem  )  Same  as  oxygenation. 

Oxyg'enoilSf  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to  oxygen,  or 
obtained  from  it. 

Ox  ygon,  n.  [Gr.  oxys,  sharp,  and  gonia,  an  angle.] 
(tieom.)  An  acute-angled  triangle. 

Ox'ygonal,Oxygo'nial,a.  (Geom.)  That  has  three 

acute  angles;  acute-angled. 

tlxyhyd rogen  Blowpipe,  (oks-t-hi'dro-jen,)  n. 
(<  hem.)  By  throwing  a  jet  of  oxygen  into  a  flame  of 
coal-gas  or  hydrogen,  the  most  intense  heat  known  is 
produced.  The  same  object  is  attained  by  burning 
the  mixed  gases  in  a  blowpipe  of  a  peculiar  form, 
known  as  Hem  tiling's  jet,  in  which  tiie  tube  conveying 
tiie  gases  from  the  reservoir  is  filled  with  pieces  of 
very  fine  brass  wire,  packed  closely  together,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  pos>il>ility  of  the  flame  rushing  back  into 
the  tube  and  causing  an  explosion.  M  St.  Clair  Deville 
lias  lately  invented  an  oxy  hydrogen  furnace,  by  which 
large  quantities  of  the  most  intractable  metals,  such  as 
iridium  and  platinum,  are  melted  like  lead. 

Ox'ymel,  n.  [Gr.  oxys,  sharp,  sour,  and  meJi,  honey. 
See  Mellifluous  ]  A  mixture  of  vinegar  and  honey 
boiled  to  a  syrupy  consistence. 

Oxy  mo  ron,  n.  Gr.  oxymoros—oxys, sharp,  and  moros , 
dull,  slow.]  (Rhet.)  That  which  is  pointedly  absurd 
or  foolish  ;  a  rhetorical  figure  in  which  an  epithet  of  a 
quite  contrary  signification  is  added  to  a  word,  as  cruel 
kindness. 

Oxymnriat'ic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  The  former  name 
of  Chlorine,  7.  v. 

Oxyo  pia,  Ox'yopy,  n.  [Gr.  oxys,  sharp,  and  opsis, 
vision.)  The  faculty  of  seeing  more  acutely  than  usual. 
Thus  there  have  been  instances  known  of  persons  who 
could  see  tiie  Rtars  in  tiie  day-time.  Tiie  proximate 
cause  is  a  preternatural  sensibility  of  the  retina.  It  lias 
been  known  to  precede  the  gutta  serena;  and  it  lias 
been  asserted  that  prisoners  who  have  been  long  de¬ 
tained  in  darkness,  have  learned  to  read  and  w’rite  in 
darkened  places. 

Oxyph'ony,  n.  [Oxys,  and  phone,  voice.]  Acuteness 
or  sii  rill  ness  of  voice. — Smart. 

Oxyr'ia,w.  [Gr.  oxys,  sour ;  in  allusion  to  the  qualities 
of  the  leaves.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Poly- 
gonacese.  They  are  perennial  herbs,  with  leaves  mostly 
radical,  petiolate ;  and  stem  nearly  leafless,  paniculate- 
racemose.  O.  renifnrmis,  the  Mountain  Sorrel,  is  found 
on  the  summits  of  the  White  Mountains,  and  N.  to  the 
Arctic  Sea. 

Oxyr'rhodine,  n.  [Gr.  oxys,  sharp,  and  rodon,  a 
rose.]  (Med.)  A  conserve  of  vinegar  and  roses,  used  as 
a  liniment  in  herpes  and  erysipelas. 

Ox '.vault,  Ox'isel.  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  an  oxygen  acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 

O'yapoc,  or  O'yapoli,  a  river  of  S.  America,  sepa¬ 
rating  French  Guiana  from  Brazil,  and  flowing  iuto  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  abt.  70  m.  S.E.  of  Cayenna 
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Oyer,  n.  fO.  Fr. ;  Fr.  nnrr.  from  Lat.  audire ,  to  hear.] 
{Law.  I  A  prayer  nr  petition  to  tlie  court  tliat  the  party 
may  hear  read  to  him  the  deed,  Ac.,  stated  iu  the  plead¬ 
ings  of  the  opposite  party. 

Oyer  an<l  Ter'miiier,  n.  (Lou?)  The  name  of 
courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  U.  States,  generally 
held  at  the  same  time  with  the  court  of  quarter  sessions, 
and  hy  the  same  judges,  and  which  have  power,  as  the 
terms  imply,  to  hear  and  determine-  all  treasons,  felonies, 
and  misdemeanors  committed  within  their  jurisdiction. 

0'y<**.  [Norm  ]  (Law.)  Hear  ye;  —  a  word  used  by 
the  sheriff  or  his  substitute  in  making  proclamation  in 
court,  requiring  silence  and  attention.  It  is  thrice  re¬ 
peated,  and  commonly  pronounced  O  yes. 

Oys'ler,  n.  [Cl«*r.  auster ;  Lat.  ostre.a,  from  Or.  ostrenn . 
an  oyster.]  (Z  ol  )  A  well-known  edible  mollusc,  order 
of  La  met 1  ibranc'i  iata,  the  several  species  of  which  com¬ 
pose  the  family  Ostreidie.  The  shell,  formed  of  two  un¬ 
equal  valves,  connected  together  by  a  hinge  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  character,  has  externally  a  coarse  and  dirty  ap¬ 
pearance;  each  shell  being  composed  of  a  great  number 
of  lamina;  irregularly  closed  down  on  each  other.  In 
some  species  it  is  smooth;  i n  others, striated,  tuberous, 
or  prickly;  the  lower  shell  being  always  the  deepest. 
The  animal  itself  is  also  of  very  simple  structure;  no 
vestige  of  a  foot  can  be  seen;  and  the  ligament  which 
unites  the  valves  is  of  small  size.  On  separating  the 
valves,  four  rows  of  gills,  or  what  is  called  the  beard. 
are  observed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  fringed  edge  of 
the  mantle.  The  abductor  muscle  is  situated  at  about 
the  centre  of  the  body,  near  which  the  heart  is  to  be 
distinguished:  and  the  mouth  may  be  seen  beneath  a 
kind  of  hood,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  edges  of 
the  mantle  near  the  hinge.  Many  curious  discussions 
have  arisen  as  to  whether  0.  possess  the  faculty  of 
locomotion.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  general,  they  are 
firmly  attached  to  stones,  or  to  each  other;  and  it  has 
been  stated,  and  generally  believed,  that  they  are  not 
endowed  with  any  powers  of  changing  their  position. 
This  much,  indeed,  is  certain,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
inanimate  of  the  moliiisca;  remaining  fixed  upon  some 
submarine  substance,  enjoying  only  the  nourishment 
brought  it  by  the  waves,  and  giving  scarcely  a  sign  of 
lite.  except  the  opening  and  shutting  of  its  valves.  From 
observations  and  experiments  of  naturalists,  it  appears, 
however,  that  they  can  move  from  place  to  place  by 
suddenly  closing  their  shells,  and  thus  ejecting  the  water 
contained  between  them  with  sufficient  force  to  throw 
themselves  backward  or  iu  a  lateral  direction.  The  princi¬ 
pal  breeding- time  of  the  common  0.  is  in  April  or  May, 
when  their  spawn  is  usually  cast:  this  appears  at  first  like 
little  sp  >ts  of  grease,  which  fasten  upon  rocks,  stones,  or 
other  hard  substances  that  happen  to  be  near.  Very  coin 
monly  they  adhere  to  adult  shells:  and  thus  are  formed 
the  large  masses  termed  oyster-banks.  In  about  a  year 
and  a  half  they  attain  a  siz«‘fit  for  the  table.  The  powers 
of  multiplication  which  0.  possess  are  so  wonderful, 
that  the  banks  or  beds  which  they  form  occupy  portions 
of  the  sea,  extending  for  miles,  in  shallow  parts  ;  and  in 
some  places  (particularly  along  the  alluvial  shores  of 
Georgia)  walls  of  living  0.  literally  counteract  the 
otherwise  restless  force  of  the  tide.  The  common  0.  of 
Europe,  O  edulis ,  .are  particularly  abundant  on  the 
coasts  of  France  ami  England.  After  having  been 
dredged  from  the  bottom,  they  are  transferred  to  arti¬ 
ficial  beds  or  parks  (Fig.  ‘20.10,)  in  some  favorable  ami 
Accessible  locality,  where  they  are  preserved  for  sale, 
continually  growing  in  size  and  improving  in  flavor. 
The  species  most  esteemed  iu  America  are  the  Virginian 
oyster  ( O .  Virginiana),  and  the  Northern  oyster  ( O . 
borealis).  Iu  the  O.  Virginiana,  the  shell  is  elongated 
ami  narrow,  and  the  beaks  pointed;  it  often  measures 
1 2  to  15  inches  in  length,  but  is  rarely  more  than  finches 
wide.  This  is  the  common  oyster  from  Chesapeake 
Bay  southward.  In  the  O  borealis,  the  shell  is  more 
rounded  and  curved,  with  the  beaks  short  and  consider¬ 
ably  curved;  a  common  size  is  6  or  6  inches  in  length, 
but  it  grows  to  the  leDgth  of  a  foot,  and  to  a  width  of 


6  inches.  This  is  the  common  New  York  oyster,  said 
also,  formerly,  to  have  been  abundant  in  Massachusetts 
B  iy.  Boston  market  is  supplied  principally  from  arti¬ 
ficial  beds,  derived  from  the  Virginia  and  New  York 
oysters;  the  flats  in  the  vicinity  of  our  large  maritime 
cities  are  generally  thickly  beset  with  poles  indicating 
the  localities  of  oyster-beds.  The  oyster,  particulaily 
when  eaten  raw.  is  easy  of  digestion,  and  remarkably 
nutritious;  its  digestibility  uud  nutritive  properties, 


Fig.  2020.  —  oyster  parks. 


however,  are  materially  impaired  by  cooking,  and 
though  very  tempting  and  piquant  culinary  prepara¬ 
tions  are  made  with  it  in  the  form  of  sauces,  ragouts, 
soups,  patties,  Ac.,  these  effects  are  obtained  at  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  fish,  and  should  be  care¬ 
fully  shunned  by  the  invalid.  In  cases  of  weak  diges¬ 
tion  and  languid  appetite,  a  few  oysters,  taken  half  an 
hour  before  dinner,  will  often  be  found  to  act  both  as  a 
stomachic  and  provocative  to  appetite.  The  total  value 
of  the  oyster  trade  for  1877  is  estimated  to  be  $25,000,000. 

OyNter  Huy.  in  N.  V.,  an  arm  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
in  Queen's  co. — A  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Queen's  co.,  abt. 
3  •  m.  E.  of  N.  Y.  city. 

Oys  ter-oatch  er,  or  Sea'-  pie.  n.  (Zool.)  The  pop¬ 
ular  names  of  Himantopus  nstralegus ,  a  small  Oral  la- 
torial  bird,  allied  to  the  plover,  has  been  so  named  from 
its  habit  of  opening  the  shells  of  bivalve  mollusca  with 
its  powerful  bill.  It  makes  no  nest.  It  is  indigenous  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Old  World,  from  Ireland  to 
Japan. 

Oyster  Creek,  in  Texas ,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
from  Brazoria  co. 

Oy 9 ter-<l  retire,  ('drej,)  n.  A  small  drag-net  for  fish¬ 
ing  oysters. 

Oys'ter-pat'fy,  n.  A  pastry  or  pate  containing  oys¬ 
ters,  and  baked. 

Oyster-plant,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  Salsify.  See  Trago- 
pooon. 

Oys'terville,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  village  of  Barnstable 
co.,  abt.  70  m  S.E.  of  Boston. 

Oys'terville,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  post-village, 
cap  of  Pacific  co..  abt.  1« *0  m.  S.W.  of  Olympia. 

Oys'ter-weneh,  Oyster-wife,  Oyster-wo¬ 
man,  n.  A  woman  who  sells  oysters. 

Oz.,  an  abbreviation  for  ounce  or  ounces. 

Ozama,  (o-sa'ma,)  a  river  in  Hayti,  W.  Indies,  rises  in 
the  central  part  of  the  island,  and  flowing  S.E  ,  then  S., 
enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  at  St.  Domingo.  Length,  50  m. 

Ozan in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Hempstead  co. ;  pop. 

abt.  1 800. 

Ozark',  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Franklin  co., 
abt.  121  in.  W.N.W.  of  Little  Rock. 
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Ozark',  in  Kansas,  a  post-township  of  Anderson  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  120. 

Ozark,  in  Missouri,  a  S.  co.,  adjoining  Arkansas;  area , 
abt.  700  sq  m.  Rivers.  North  Fork,  Little  North  Fork, 
and  Bryant’s  Fork  of  White  River,  and  Beaver  Creek. 
Surface,  Ijilly  ;  soil ,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Gaines¬ 
ville.  Fop.  abt.  3,000. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Christian  co.,  abt.  15  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Springfield. 

Ozan'kee,  in  IFiscowrm,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Lnke 
Michigan  ;  area.  abt.  225  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Milwaukee 
River,  Cedar  Creek,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface, 
undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Ozaukee.  Pop.  about 
18,000.  Ozaukee,  its  cap.,  is  situated  on  Lake  Michigan, 
abt.  90  m.  E  N.E  of  Madison.  It  is  also  called  Port 
Washington.  Pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Ozaw'kie,  or  Ozaukie,  in  Kansas ,  a  post-village  of 
Jefferson  co.,  abt.  35  in  W.  by  S.  of  Leavenworth. 

Oze'na,  n.  [Lat  oztena;  Gr.  bzaina,  from  uzein,  to  smell.] 
(Med.)  An  affection  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  which 
gives  occasion  to  a  disagreeable  odor. — Dnvglison. 

Ozieri,or  Otliieri,  {n-ze-a’ree,)  a  town  of  the  Island 
of  Sardinia,  prov.  of  Sassari,  29  in.  E. S.E.  of  Sassuii; 
pop.  8,000. 

Ozoee'rite,  n.  [Gr.  ozein,  to  smell,  and  keros,  wax.] 
(Mm.)  A  mineral  resin,  resembling  a  resinous  wax  iu 
consistence  and  translucence.  It  occurs  in  amorphous 
mai-ses,  sometimes  fibrous  or  foliated,  and  is  of  a  yel¬ 
lowish-brown  color  by  transmitted  light,  and  dark  leek- 
green  by  reflected  light.  It  has  an  agreeable  aromatic 
odor,  softens  by  the  heat  of  the  hand,  and  may  be 
kneaded  like  wax. 

Ozoiia'lion,  n  Actor  process  of  treating  with  ozowe. 

Ozone,  n.  [Gr.  oze,  a  stench.]  ( Chem .)  A  peculiar  modi¬ 
fication  of  oxygen,  supposed  to  be  that  gas  iu  a  perma¬ 
nently  negative  state,  and  exhibiting  very  energetic 
properties  as  compared  with  the  gas  in  its  ordinary  con¬ 
dition.  It  bleaches  the  vegetable  colors,  converting  in¬ 
digo,  for  instance,  into  colorless  isatin.  It  oxidates  black 
sulphide  of  lead  into  the  neutral  sulphate,  and  converts 
moist  iron,  copper,  and  even  silver  filings,  into  their 
respective  oxides.  There  are  several  methods  of  form¬ 
ing  it :  one  of  the  easiest  consisting  in  transmitting  a 
succession  of  electric  sparks  through  a  tube  containing 
pure  dry  oxygen.  Although  formed  in  minute  traces 
only,  the  characteristic  smell  of  this  peculiar  body  is 
Boon  perceived.  It  may  be  detected  chemically  by  im¬ 
mersing  in  a  vessel,  containing  even  the  smallest  trace 
of  it,  a  piece  of  paper  covered  with  moistened  starch 
and  iodine  of  potassium.  The  ozone  immediately  dis¬ 
places  the  iodine,  which  unites  with  the  starch,  giving 
rise  to  a  blue  color.  A  temperature  a  little  below  212® 
is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  active  properties  of  ozone.  It 
appears  to  act  most  beneficially  as  a  disinfectant  iu  the 
economy  of  the  world;  it  having  been  proved  that  epi¬ 
demic  diseases,  such  as  cholera,  fevers,  Ac.,  are  always 
accompanied  by  a  decrease,  or  entire  absence,  of  this 
agent  from  the  atmosphere.  Late  experiments  seem  to 
show  that  there  are  two  modifications  of  oxygen  — 
ozone  and  antozone ;  the  former  being  in  a  negatively 
electric  condition, and  the  latter  in  a  positive  state;  or¬ 
dinary  or  inactive  oxygen  being  produced  by  their 
union.  See  Permanganic  Acid,  and  Picrate. 

Ozon  i  floa  t  ion,  ».  The  act  of  producing  ozone. 

Ozonize,  v.  a.  To  change  into  ozone;  also,  to  im¬ 
pregnate  with  ozone. 

Ozononi'eter,  n.  An  instrument  for  determining  the 
amount  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere. 

Ozonomct'ric,  a.  Having  reference  to.  or  employed 
in  ozonometry  ;  as,  ozonometric  observations. 

Ozoiiom'etry,  n.  Determination  of  the  quantity  of 
ozone  in  the  atmosphere. 

Ozor'kow,  or  Ozor'kof.a  town  of  Russian  Poland, 
govt,  of  Warsaw,  on  the  Bzura,  75  in.  W.S.W.  of  War¬ 
saw  ;  pop.  5,500. 

*  *  «  • 
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Oak,  in  Town,  a  twp.  of  Mills  co. 

Oak,  in  Minnesota a  twp.  of  Stearns  co. 

Oak  Bowery,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Chambers  co. ; 
pa p.  1,144. 

Oak  i'reek,  in  JVeferasfca,  a  twp.  of  Butler  co. 

Oak'dale,  in  Illinois,  a  vill.  of  W  ashington  co. 

Oak  Hold,  in  iluine ,  a  plantation  of  Aroostook  co. ; 
)>"!>■  &-‘J. 

Oak  ford,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Daviess  co. 

0-;kt\is'ka,  in  Alabama ,  a  township  of  Tallapoosa  co. ; 
pop.  417. 

Oak  rove,  in  Alabama ,  a  township  of  Calhoun  co. ; 
pop.  5  JO. 

Oak  <4 rove,  in  Florida ,  a  prec.  of  Liberty  co. 

Oak  <*  rove,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Oregon  co. 

Oak  44  rove,  in  Nebraska,  a  twp.  of  Seward  co. 

Oak  <4 rove,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  township  of  Wake 

co. 

Oak  44 rove,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Wilson  co. 

Oak  44 rove,  in  Hwco^wtn,  a  township  and  village  of 
Kail  Claire  co. 

4>a  k  II  i  1 1,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Crawford  co. 

Oak  Hill,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Granville  co. ; 
pop.  2,183. 

4Mk  in"  ton.  in  Maryland,  a  village  of  Hall’s  Cross 
Roads  dist.,  Harford  co. 

Oak'lancl,  in  Alabama,  a  township  of  Lauderdale  co. ; 
pop.  2,8.'  7. 

Oakland,  in  Nebraska ,  a  twp.  of  Burt  co. 

Oakland,  m  Nor*1'  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Chatham  co. ; 
pop.  1,693. 

Oakland,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Shelby  co. 

Oak  Ijawn,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Greenville  co.; 
pop.  995. 

4>ak  l*o i lit,  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Columbia  co. 

Oak  filicide,  m  Mississippi,  a  prec.  of  Warren  co. ;  pop. 
1,100. 

Oak  It  id  go,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Guilford  co. ; 
pop.  1.022. 

Oak  It im,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Madison  co. 

Oak  ville,  in  Alabama,  a  twp. of  Lawrence  co. 

Oak  wood,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Vermilion  co. 

Oaknood,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Montgomery  co. ; 
pop.  1,495.  —  A  (list,  of  Weakley  co. 

Oaritis,  (o-ur'e-tis,)  n.  [From  Gr.  oarion,  an  ovary.] 
(Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  ovarium.  The  acute  form 
is  rare.  In  chronic  oaritis  the  symptoms  are  very  ob¬ 
scure.  The  chief  ones  are  pain,  heat,  and  sense  of 
weight  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  aggravated 
at  the  menstrual  periods.  These  symptoms  also  attend 
the  incipient  stage  of  Ovarian  'Tumor,  but  in  this  case 
there  is  gradually  progressing  enlargement  noticeable 
externally. 

Oat  meal,  in  Texas ,  a  prec.  of  Burnet  co. 

Oats.  (Ayric.)  See  Cereals. 

O  Along.  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Crawford  co. 

OiMClire'  I  float.  (Physics.)  The  heat  which  is  mani¬ 
fest  beyond  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  when  a  beam 
from  the  sun  or  other  luminous  source  is  decomposed 
by  a  prism,  is  thus  called  ;  also  all  heat  which  is  unac¬ 
companied  by  light  —  the  heat,  tor  instance,  radiated 
from  a  vessel  filLd  with  boiling  water.  The  heat  lays 
of  the  spectrum  beyond  the  red  are  also  known  as  ultra- 
red  rays,  dark  heat  rays,  invisible  heat  rays.  By  sepa¬ 
rating  the  light  rays  proceeding  from  a  luminous 
source  from  the  heat  rays  (by  filtering  the  beam 
through  a  solution  of  iodine  in  bisulphide  of  carbon), 
Tyndall  found  the  following  relationship  between  the 
luminous  and  obscure  rays  lroin  different  sources:  (1.) 
In  the  case  of  the  most  brilliant  portion  of  a  gas  flame, 
if  the  total  radiation,  luminous  and  obscure,  be  divided 
into  25  equal  parts,  24  parts  consist  of  obscure  rays  and 
1  of  luminous  rays.  (2.)  If  the  total  radiation  from  a 
white  hot  platinum  wire  lie  divided  into  24  parts,  23 
parts  cousist  of  obscure  rays  and  1  of  luminous  rays. 
(3.)  If  the  total  radiation  from  the  voltaic  are  taken  be¬ 
tween  carbon  points,  and  produced  by  a  battery  of  fifty 
cells  of  Grove's  arrangement,  be  divided  into  10  parts, 
9  parts  consist  of  obscure  rays  and  1  of  lumiuous  rays. 

O'cille,  in  N  w  Mexico ,  a  prec.  of  Mora  co. 

Occon  ©’diet*,  iu  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  North¬ 
ampton  co. 

Occupa  cirt,  in  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Essex  co. 

Oceana  ic  Circulation.  (Physical  Geog.)  Dr.  Car¬ 
penter  read,  in  1 871,  to  the  British  Association,  a 
paper  “0"  the  Thermo-Dynamics  of  the  Oceanic  Circu¬ 
lation.”  The  investigations  in  which  lie  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  with  Dr.  Wyville  Thomson  had  furnished  a  new 
set  of  facts  as  regards  deep-sea  temperatures.  It  may 
now  be  asserted  as  probable  that  the  bed  of  the  ocean, 
below  2,uu0  fathoms,  is  everywhere,  e\en  under  the 
equator,  but  little  above  32°  F.  Iu  the  Channel  be¬ 
tween  Shetland  and  the  Faroe  Isles,  it  was  found  to  be 
as  low  as  29-)\>.  Iu  the  Mediterranean,  which  lias  been 
tested  at  depths  of  1,660  fathoms  in  its  western,  and 
2,0D0  in  its  e.tsiern  basin,  the  temperature  below  the 
surface  stratum  of  about  50  fathoms,  heated  l»y  direct 
solar  radiation,  remains  at  54°  to  the  very  bottom.  This 
condition  of  things  contrasts  strongly  with  that  which 
prevails  in  the  eastern  border  of  the  Atlantic,  under 
the  same  parallel.  In  the  latter,  ns  in  the  former,  the 
superheating  of  the  surface  stratum  by  direct  solar 
radiation  shows  its  effects  below  the  surface  stratum. 
There  is  a  very  gradual  fall  from  about  53°  to  49°.  which 
last  is  the  temperature  at  800  fathoms.  But  in  the  200 
fathoms  beluw  this,  there  is  a  rapid  fall  of  9°,  and  be- 
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neath  this  a  further  fall  to  3G°*5.  The  author  regards 
this  contrast  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Mediterranean 
is  virtually  cut  off  from  the  great  oceanic  circulation. 
Dr.  Carpenter  attributes  this  circulation  mainly  to  tem¬ 
perature,  and  attaches  more  importance  to  polar  cold 
than  to  equatorial  heat.  As  each  surface  film  cools  and 
sinks,  its  place  will  be  supplied,  not  from  below,  but  by 
a  surface  influx  of  the  water  around.  The  bottom 
stratum  will,  at  the  same  time,  flow  away  over  the 
deepest  parts  of  the  basin.  Sea-water  has  no  tempera¬ 
ture  of  maximum  density,  hut  goes  on  contracting  regu¬ 
larly  to  its  freezing-point,  which  is  about  25°.  As  long 
as  cold  is  applied  to  one  part  of  the  surface,  and  heat  to 
another,  there  must  be  a  continual  movement  below 
from  the  cold  to  the  hot  region,  and  above  from  the 
hot  to  the  cold.  That  such  a  general  movement  really 
takes  place  is  indicated,  1.  By  the  prevalence  of  a  tem¬ 
perature  near  32°  over  the  deepest  parts  of  the  great 
ocean  basins.  This  could  not  be  maintained  on  the 
warm  sea-bed  beneath,  if  there  were  not  a  continual 
flow  of  cold  water  from  the  polar  area.  2.  By  the  marked 
distinction  between  the  upper  and  lower  strata  of  the 
Atlantic,  as  regards  temperature.  3.  By  the  proved  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  movement  of  warmer  surface-water  towards 
both  polar  areas.  This  is  most  observable  in  the  North 
Polar  area,  on  account  of  the  contraction  of  its  channel 
by  the  proximity  of  land.  It  shows  itself  in  the  warm 
current  past  Behring's  Straits.  In  view  of  all  the  facts, 
he  was  led  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  north-eastward  move¬ 
ment  of  a  vast  stratum  of  oceanic  waters,  liaviug  a 
depth  of  at  least  600  fathoms.  Thomson  also  adds  that 
recent  observations  show  that  the  vast  expanse  of  water 
which  has  its  centre  in  the  southern  hemisphere  is  the 
one  great  ocean  of  the  world,  and  the  Atlantic,  with  the 
Arctic  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific,  are  merely  its  north¬ 
ward-extending  gulfs. 

Oconee',  in  South  Carolina ,  a  N.W.  co.,  cap.  Walhalla. 

Octant,  (dhftdnt.)  (Ast.)  The  Octant, one  of  Lacai lie's 
southern  constellations.  The  south  pole  of  the  heavens 
falls  within  this  constellation. 

Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Giles 


Odenki  rcben,  (o-dtn-keerk'cn.)  a  town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  15  m.  W.S.W.  from  DUsseldorf,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Niers.  Manuf.  Velvets,  paper,  leather,  Ac. 
Pop.  8,000. 

Odom'etor,  n.  ( Mech .)  An  instrument  attached  to  a 
carriage  or  other  vehicle,  for  t lie  purpose  of  registering 
the  distance  it  lias  travelled.  Such  machines  have  been 
in  use  from  an  early  period,  and  one  is  described  by 
Vitruvius  in  that  part  of  his  work  De  Architectura 
which  is  devoted  to  machines.  The  instrument,  as  com¬ 
monly  employed,  consists  of  a  train  of  wheel-work, 
which  communicates  motion  from  the  axle  of  the  car¬ 
riage  wheel  to  an  index  which  moves  round  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  a  dial  fixed  in  one  side  of  the  carriage 
over  the  axle.  The  wheel-work  is  arranged  so  as  to 
produce  a  great  diminution  of  the  velocity  impressed 
by  the  axle  of  the  vehicle,  and  the  dial  is  so  graduated 
that  the  index  can  show  the  number  of  miles,  furlongs, 
yards,  Ac.,  traversed.  The  instrument  is  also  con¬ 
structed  to  work  independently,  being  in  this  case  pro¬ 
vided  with  wheels  and  an  axle  of  its  own  ;  when  this  is 
done,  the  wheel  is  made  of  such  a  size  that  its  circum¬ 
ference  is  an  aliquot  part  of  a  mile,  an  arrangement 
which  greatl.V  simplifies  the  calculation  of  the  distance 
traversed.  The  complete  odometer  can  then  be  drawn 
along  by  a  man  on  foot,  or  attached  behind  a  carriage. 

Odon toglossu in,  (o-don-to-glOs'sum,)  n.  (Hot.)  An 
extensive  genus 
of  orchids,  found 
principally  in  the 
cool  mountain 
regions  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  Peru,  New 
Grenada,  and 
Venezuela.  A 
considerable 
number  of  its 
species  have  been 
introduced  into 
this  country,  and 
are  much  prized 
by  cultivators  for 
theirmagnificent 
flowers,  w  h  i  c  h 
are  remarkable 
both  for  their 
size  and  t  li  0 
beauty  of  their 
colors.  Some  spe¬ 
cies  are  epiphytal, 
and  others  terres¬ 
trial.  Their  flowers  have  spreading  free  sepals  for  the 
lateral  ones  rarely  united  at  the  base),  nearly  equal¬ 
sized  petals,  the  lip  with  its  base  parallel  with  1  lie 
column,  and  its  limb  detlexed  and  generally  crested  in 
various  ways,  a  long  column,  narrow  at  the  base  and 
eared  or  winged  at  the  summit,  and  two  pollenmasses 
with  a  narrow  caudicle  attached  to  an  oval  gland.  O. 
grande  (Fig.  71),  a  native  of  Guatemala,  has  been  found 
to  live  and  flower  in  the  open  air  in  this  country  during 
the  summer  season.  Its  scape  bears  from  two  to  five 
large  handsome  flowers,  each  some  six  or  more  inches 
across,  yellow,  closely  marked  with  cinnamon- brown 
bands  ami  blotches. 


Fig.  71. —  0D0NT0GL0S8UM  GRANDE. 
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rOorobro,  (or'e-brn,)  an  inland  town  of  Sweden,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Swart-Elf  into  the  lleilmar  Lake,  100 
m.  W.  of  Stockholm  :  pop.  >,000. 

Og-ee'chee,  in  Georgia,  a  dist  of  Chatham  co. 

Ogemaw',  in  Michigan,  an  E.N.E.  co.,  drained  by  the 
Rifle  River  ;  area ,  576  sq.  m. 

O'jrlesliy,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Lawrence  co. :  p.  343. 

Oglethorpe,  James  Edward,  (o'gl-thorp.)  an  English 
general,  B.  in  London,  1698,  after  serving  in  the  wars 
of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  proceeded  to 
America  in  1733,  and  there  under  royal  charter  founded 
a  colony,  which  he  named  Georgia ,  in  honor  of  the 
reigning  king.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  com¬ 
manded  an  army  sent  against  the  Pretender  in  Scotlaud, 
1745.  D.  1785. 

Ogohai,  ( o-go-bah'e ,)  a  large  river  of  Western  Africa, 
w  hich  falls  into  the  sea  by  many  mouths,  between  8. 
Lat.  0°  40'  nnd  1°  20'.  Its  delta  is  very  large,  and  forms 
a  most  complicated  network  of  rivers,  flowing  amidst  a 
dense  forest.  The  most  northern  mouth  of  the  O.  has 
long  been  known  as  the  river  Nazareth,  end  falls  into  a 
bay  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  north  of  Cape  Lopez.  An¬ 
other  principal  mouth,  to  the  south  of  that  far-project¬ 
ing  cape,  is  known  as  the  Mexian;  nnd  the  soul  hern- 
most,  which  seems  to  be  the  largest  of  all,  is  the  river 
Fernand  Vas.  These  were  regarded  ns  distinct  and 
large  rivers,  till  the  explorations  of  In  Chaillu  revealed 
their  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  main  river  O. 
The  extent  of  the  basin  of  the  O.,  its  sources,  and  the 
length  of  its  course,  are  yet  unknown,  but  it  may  be 
deemed  certain  that  it  is  by  far  the  largest  river  of 
Western  Africa  between  t lie  Nigtr  and  the  Congo.  For 
almost  all  our  knowledge  of  the  O,  and  the  country 
through  which  it  flows,  we  are  indebted  to  Du  Chaillu, 
although,  in  the  interval  between  his  first  and  second 
visits,  the  lower  part  of  its  course  was  partially  ex¬ 
plored  by  two  French  expeditions.  Not  far  from  its 
mouth,  the  Fernand  Vas  is  joined  by  the  R«  mbo,  also  a 
large  river,  although  much  inferior  in  size  to  the  O., 
which,  after  flowing  in  a  south-westerly  course  from 
the  interior,  bends  northward,  and  pursues  a  course 
nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  lor  about  fifty  miles,  the 
narrow  peninsula  between  the  river  and  the  sea  being 
a  sandy  and  grassy  prairie,  with  scattered  groups  of 
fine  trees,  frequented  by  herds  of  the  Niare  or  w  ild  ox 
of  Western  Africa,  and  of  antelopes.  The  dense  forests 
of  the  O.  are  the  main  haunts  of  the  gorilla  and  of 
several  other  anthropoid  apes,  discovered  by  Du 
Chaillu. 

Ohalcliee,  (o-hach'e,)  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Calhoun 


Obi'  o.  The  commercial  and  financial  statistics  of  this 
State,  according  to  t lie  census  of  1870,  are  as  follows: 
Total  number  of  acres  of  land  in  farms,  21,712,420;  of 
which  1 1,469,133 consisted  of  improved  lands,  6,883,675 
of  woodland,  an  1  350,712  of  other  unimproved  soil; 
the  cash  value  of  farms  under  cultivation,  $1,054,415,- 
226,  exclusive  of  $25,692,787  of  ini|  lements  and  ma¬ 
chinery  :  amount  of  wages  paid  for  husbandry  during 
the  year,  $16,480,778;  total  value  of  farm  products, 
$198,256,907;  of  orchard  stuffs,  $5,843,679;  of  market- 
gardens,  $1,289,272;  of  lumber,  Ac  ,  $2,719.1  0.  In  the 
same  year,  the  value  of  home  manufs.  summed  up  ag¬ 
gregate  returns  figuring  at  $1,371,409.  Of  live-stock  on 
farms,  $120,30' *,5.8.  'i  lie  enumeration  of  live-stock 
was:  horses,  609,722;  mules  and  asses,  16,C65;  milcu 
cows,  654,390;  working  oxen,  23,606;  other  cattle.  768,- 
221;  sheep,  4,928,635;  swine,  1,7-8,968.  The  out-turn 
of  farm  products  gave  the  following  results: 


Wheat,  bhs.  27,882,159 

Rye,  “  816,890 

Indian  corn,  “  67,501,144 
Oats,  41  26,347,54.) 

Barley,  “  1,715,221 

Buckwheat,  **  180,341 

Pease  and  beans, “  45.443 

Irish  potatoes, “  11,192,814 
Sweet  “  44  230,295 

Clover-seed,  44  102,355 

Grass-seed,  “  48,811 

Flaxseed,  “  631,891 

Honey,  lbs.  763,124 


Tobacco,  lbs. 
Maple  sugar,  “ 
Hops,  44 

Flax,  44 

Wool, 

Butter,  “ 

Cheese,  “ 

Wax,  “ 

I  lay,  tons, 

Hemp,  ‘4 

W  ine,  gls. 

Maple  molasses,44 
Sorghum  44  44 


18,741,973 
3,469,1-8 
101,236 
17,880,6-4 
20,530,643 
60,266,372 
8,169,4?*  6 
22,488 
2,289,565 
25 

212.912 

352,612 

2,023,427 


Total  number  of  farms  in  the  State,  195,953,  showing  an 
increase  of  16,064  over  the  last  decennial  returns.  '1  he 
percentage  of  the  unimproved  land  under  tillage  was 
33*4  again 8 1  38*3  in  1?>60.  Turning  to  matters  of  finance 
and  revenue,  we  find  the  State  possessing  a  total  as¬ 
sessed  value  of  $1,167,731,697;  of  which  $707,846,8  6 
represented  real  estate,  and  the  balance  personal  estate  : 
as  against  a  true  valuation  of  both  real  and  peivonal 
estate  standing  at  $2,235,430.3  0.  These  figures  exhibit 
an  increase  since  the  period  of  the  lust  census  ( I {■  60) 
of:  total  assessed  value,  $.07,884,596;  true  value  of  real 
and  personal  estate,  $1,041/42.878.  Total  amount  of 
taxation,  $-'3,526,548  ;  of  which  State  assessments  ab¬ 
sorbed  $4,727,318;  county,  $*  ,501.941;  municipal.  $12,- 
297,289:  increase  over  I860,  $13,915,527.  Total  public 
Slate  d<*l>t  (other  than  National).  $22,-41 .988  ;  of  which 
$  4,732,078  is  funded  upon  bonds  in  circulation  :  county 
debt,  secured  by  bonds  (other  than  National),  $3,893, 0<  0; 
all  other,  $314,543:  total  municipal  and  non -public 
bonded  debt,  $8,272,367.  The  aggregate  returns  ot  true 
population  give  a  capitation  of  2,665,160;  of  which 
2,601.946  white.  63.213  colored,  1  Chinese,  and  100 
Indian.  Male  citizens  arrived  at  legal  age,  593,950. 
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Gain  of  population,  325,759,  or  13*92  per  cent.;  of  which 
white  gain  12*99  per  cent.,  and  colored  72  37  percent. 
Of  the  above  capitation,  2,292,767  were  of  American 
nativity,  and  372,493  of  foreign. 

Ohio,  in  Nebraska, a  twp.  of  Richardson  co. 

Ohio,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  twp.  of  Beaver  co. 

Ohio  (4  rove,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Mercer  co. 

Ohm'*  Law,  ( dmz .)  [From  Ohm ,  the  promotor  of  the 
law.]  ( Electricity .)  The  numerical  estimation  of  the 
value  of  any  arrangement  for  the  generation  of  an 
electric  current  is  a  matter  of  high  practical  impor¬ 
tance.  and  the  means  of  doing  this  is  furnished  by  the 
celebrated  Law  of  Ohm  given  in  1327.  The  problem  is 
the  following:  Given  any  number  of  electromotors,  of 
specified  kind  and  dimensions,  such  us  a  number  of 
Bunsen's  or  of  Daniell's  cells,  and  any  number  of 
specified  conductors,  through  which  the  electric  cur¬ 
rent  is  sent,  to  find  the  strength  (or  intensity)  of  the 
cu  rent,  that  is,  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  flows 
through  any  section  of  the  circuit  in  a  given  time,  and 
the  L  iw  of  Ohm  states  that  the  strength  of  the  current  is 
directly  pnpnrtional  to  the  whole  electromotive  force  iti 
operation ,  and  ttirersely  proportional  to  th »  sum  of  the  re¬ 
sistances  in  the  circuit.  Ohm  deduced  this  law  from 
theoretical  considerations  ;  it  is  most  strictly  iu  accord¬ 
ance  with  experimental  results,  which  demonstrates 
the  justness  of  the  hypothesis  oil  which  it  is  founded. 

Oil-eloflli,  n.  Same  as  Floor-cloth,  q.  v.  in  the  body 
of  tins  work. 

Oil  Creek,  in  Peimsylrania ,  a  bor.  of  Crawford  co. ; 
pop.  42.3. —  A  twp.  of  Crawford  co. 

©jo  Calieiile,  yo'yn  kah-le-Cn'te ,)  in  New  Mexico ,  a  pre¬ 
cinct  of  Rio  Arriba  co. 

OUaliiimka,  ( ok-ah-um'kah ,)  in  Florida ,  a  precinct  of 
Sumter  co. 

Okan,  ( o’kdn ,)  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Bond  co. 

Oitlokoaee,  (ok-lo-kon  e.)  iu  Florida ,  a  precinct  of 
Wakulla  co. 

©HI  Catholics.  (Eccl.  Hist)  Under  this  title  a  new 
religious  force  has  become  embodied  and  organized 
throughout  Germany,  the  Austrian  dominions,  and 
Switzerland.  The  Old  Catholics  claim  to  be  members 
of  that  original  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  existed 
before  its  dogmas  and  doctrines  had  undergone  innova¬ 
tion  and  modification  at  the  hands  of  the  supporters  of 
l*apul  Infallibility.  In  Austria,  this  new  movement 
has  the  most  strongly  asserted  itself  and  takeu  deepest 
root,  despite  repressive  measures  on  the  part  of  the  im¬ 
perial  government ;  while  Bavaria  and  other  neighbor¬ 
ing  States  have  close  y  tollowed  suit.  In  fact,  on  all 
essential  points  the  “  Old  Catholics”  of  all  countries 
are  agreed  ;  they  only  differ  as  to  details  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  carrying  out  their  programme  —  differences, 
however,  that  were  to  some  extent  overcome  by  the 
proceedings  of  a  convention  held  at  Munich  in  Sept., 
3871,  which  had  the  effect  of  establishing  a  bond  of 
unity  on  all  the  chief  questions,  so  that  at  present 
the  Austrian  ‘‘Old  Catholics”  only  differ  from  those  of 
other  States  in  the  progress  they  have  made  iu  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  their  clerical  system.  Among  the  leading 
features  of  the  latter  are  the  election  of  its  own  priests 
by  each  community,  and  the  right  of  those  priests  to 
enter  into  the  married  state  if  so  disposed ;  the  erection 
of  plain  churches,  devoid  of  imagery  and  religious 
“millinery  ;”  and  the  abandonment  of  the  practice  of 
confession.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  the  “Old  Cath¬ 
olics”  have  to  contend  against  is  the  small  number  of 
priests  of  anything  beyond  the  lowest  rank  which  have 
joined  the  sect.  They  have  no  bishops,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  they  will  n  >t  longer  wait  for  the  established  hie¬ 
rarchy  to  join  them,  hut  create  an  episcopacy  from 
among  their  own  body.  The  decisions  arrived  at  by 
the  Munich  Conference  of  1871,  have  since  received 
substantial  indorsement  in  a  Congress  of  “Old  Catho¬ 
lics”  assembled  at  Cologne  in  October  1872.  At  its 
first  two  sittings,  the  delegates  present  adopted  after 
some  discussion,  fifteen  resolutions,  of  which  the  princi¬ 
pal  ones  are  to  the  following  effect : — “  That  those 

?*riests  who  have  been  excommunicated  or  suspended 
I’om  the  exercise  of  their  functions  through  their  fidel¬ 
ity  to  the  articles  of  faith  they  conscientiously  believe 
in,  possess  an  indefeasible  right  to  perform  all  sacerdo¬ 
tal  acts.  That  the  rule  —  one  unknown  in  the  Early 
Church  —  by  virtue  of  which  every  priest  must  receive 
episcopal  sanction  before  administering  the  sacrament 
of  Absolution,  does  not  possess  legal  force  ami  eflicacy. 
That,  should  necessity  arise,  the  *01d  Catholics’  are 
authorized  to  organize  a  regular  ministry  for  the  cure 
of  souls  by  the  installation  therein  of  rectors  who  shall 
be  entitled  to  fulfil  their  functions  of  office  without 
institution,  and  iu  lace  of  any  opposition  on  the  part  of 
heterodox  bishops.  That  so  long  as  no  German  prelate 
shall  he  found  an  adherent  of  the  Old  Catholic  faith, 
foreign  bishops,  in  particular  those  belonging  to  the 
Utrecht  and  Armeui  u  churches,  may  he  called  upon 
to  undertake  the  episcopal  functions,  especially  those 
w  hich  apply  to  the  rite  of  confirmation,  and  the  ordina¬ 
tion  ot  candidates  for  holy  orders.  That,  nevertheless, 
the  right  is  reserved  of  reestablishing  the  jurisdiction 
ot  the  regular  episcopate,  by  the  selection  for  diocesan 
office  of  such  priests  who  have  remained  faithful  to  the 
ancient  Catholic  wor-hip.”  At  the  Old  Catholic  Synod, 
held  at  B‘«nn  in  1878,  it  resolved  in  favor  of  the 'mar¬ 
riage  of  the  clergy.  Their  first  French  organ,  La  Re - 
forme  Cathnlique ,  appeared  in  Paris  in  1877. 

01«1  Field,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Ashe  co. ;  pop. 

59.5. — A  township  of  Wilson  co. 

Olil  Fort,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  McDowell  co. 
Old  Fand'lii"*.  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.of  Lee  co. 

Old  JLyme.  in  Conn.,  a  twp.  of  New  London  co. 

Old  Kicli'uioml,  iu  N.  C’.,  a  twp.  of  Forsyth  co. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

Old  Itiv'  er,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Arkansas  co. :  pop.  I 
»81. 

Old  River,  in  Texas ,  a  prec.  of  Chambers  co. 

©I«l*,  iu  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Greene  00.;  pop. 

Old  Store,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Chesterfield  | 
co. 

Old  Tex  'as,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Monroe  co.;  pop.\ 
1,067. 

Old  Town,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Dallas  co. 

Oleomargarine,  n.  Artificial  butter  made  from 
fats,  now  much  used  in  adulterating  genuine  butter, 
which  the  following  test  will  detect  :  Fresh  butter  is 
completely  soluble  in  methylated  ether  of  spec.  grav. 
0*730,  at  a  temperature  of  0.5°.  If  methylated  alcohol, 
63°  above  proof,  he  added  to  this,  and  well  shaken,  all 
the  lard,  l>e?f,  mutton,  or  tallow  fats  that  may  have 
been  mingled  with  the  butter  will  he  precipitated.  O. 
is  not  unwholesome,  and  may  be  mingled  with  butter 
with  impunity.  It  costs  to  manufacture  about  one-third 
that  of  genuine  butter,  and  has  of  late  become  a  large 
article  of  commerce. 

Oleom'eter,  n.  ((  hem.)  An  instrument  for  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  densities  of  fixed  oils.  It  consists  of  a  very 
delicate  thermometer-tube,  the  bulb  being  large  in 
proportion  to  the  stem.  It  is  divided  into  50  degrees, 
and  fioats  at  zero  in  pure  oil  of  poppy-seed,  at  38°  to 
38j/£°  iu  pure  oil  of  almonds,  and  at  <.0°  iu  pure  olive- 
oil. 

©leoptiosplior'ic  Acid.  ( Che.m .)  A  yellow  viscid 
substance,  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  cold  alco¬ 
hol,  but  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in 
ether.  When  boiled  for  a  longtime  with  water  or  with 
alcohol,  or  when  treated  with  an  acid,  it  resolves  itself 
into  oleine  and  phosphoric  acid;  while  alkalies  decom¬ 
pose  it  iuto  phosphoric  acid,  oleates,  and  glycerine.  It 
exists,  according  to  Fremy  and  other  chemists,  iu  the 
brain,  spinal  cord,  kidueys,  and  liver. 

©l'iphaiit,  in  I'ennsylvania,  a  borough  of  Luzerne  co. ; 
pop.  z,3Z7 . 

Olive,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Iredell  co. 

Olive  Creek,  iu  Oregon ,  a  prec.  of  Grant  co. 

Oil  ve  Hill,  iu  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Carter  co. 

Olive  Hill,  iu  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Person  co. ; 
pop.  1,439. 

Ol'i  ve-oil.  ( Agric .)  The  culture  of  the  olive-tree  and 
t lie  manufacture  of  oil  Irom  its  fruit  is  gradually  be¬ 
coming  a  leading  industry  in  California.  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  climate,  and  the  soil  of  the  valley  of  Santa 
Barbara  and  of  the  foot-hills  of  Santa  Inez,  for  sixty 
miles  along  the  coast,  are  adapted  to  the  production 
of  the  finest  varieties  of  oil.  It  is  predicted  that  this 
portion  of  the  State  will  eventually  be  numbered 
among  the  most  celebrated  oil  districts  of  the  world. 
The  olive  is  propagated  almost  entirely  by  cuttings 
taken  from  the  sprouts  and  branches  of  mature  trees 
at  the  time  of  pruning.  The  cuttings  are  generally 
from  10  to  15  inches  long,  and  from  half  an  inch  to 
3  or  4  inches  thick ;  the  thickest  are  the  beat.  These 
are  placed  in  a  perpendicular  position  in  a  bed  of 
good  soil,  6,  8,  or  10  inches  apart,  their  tops  levy*  with 
the  surface.  The  earth  is  pressed  closely  around  them, 
and  their  ends  are  slightly  covered  to  protect  them 
from  the  dryiug  influence  of  the  sun.  Here  they  re¬ 
main,  throwing  out  leaves  and  branches,  until  April 
or  May,  when,  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible  of 
the  roots,  they  are  taken  up  and,  after  being  trimmed 
to  a  single  sprout,  are  set  out  iu  the  orchard,  in  rows 
about  25  feet  apart  each  way.  The  ground  between 
the  trees  may  he  cultivated  for  several  years,  with 
little  or  no  detriment  to  the  young  trees.  When  the 
olives  are  to  he  gathered,  cloths  are  spread  under  the 
trees  and  the  berries  are  pulled  from  their  branches 
by  hand  and  thrown  upon  the  ground,  or  are  beaten 
off  with  a  long  rod.  It  they  are  intended  for  making 
oil,  they  are  carried  to  a  dry  room  or  loft,  and  scattered 
upon  the  floor,  or,  where  this  is  not  convenient,  a 
drying-frame  is  made  —  consisting  of  broad  shelves 
one  above  auother,  and  sliding  in  and  out  as  the  draw¬ 
ers  of  a  bureau  —  and  the  berries  are  spread  upon  the 
6liel\'es.  By  this  exposure  to  a  dry,  in-door  atmos¬ 
phere,  the  berries  ripen  further,  their  watery  juices  are 
evaporated,  the  oil  is  released  and,  when  the  skiushave 
been  broken,  flows  more  readily  under  pressure.  A 
slight  mould  may  gather  upon  the  berries  during  the 
few  days  that  they  remain  here,  but  not  sufficient  to 
have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  oil,  or  it  may  be 
prevented  entirely  by  stirring  the  berries  daily.  The 
process  of  extracting  the  oil,  as  practised  in  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  is  simple,  even  to  mediaeval  rudeness.  A  large, 
broad  stone  wheel  is  held  by  an  arm  from  a  centre- 
post,  and  by  a  horse.  The  berries  are  thrown  upon 
this  stone  bed  and  are  shovelled  constantly  in  the  line 
of  the  moving  wheel  until  they  are  considerably  mace¬ 
rated,  but  not  thoroughly  or  until  the  stones  are 
broken.  This  process  finished,  the  pulp  is  wrapped  in 
coarse  cloths  or  gunny  sacks,  and  placed  under  a  rude, 
home-made  screw  or  lever  press.  The  oil  and  juices  as 
they  ooze  through  the  cloth  or  sacks,  flow  iuto  a  small 
tank,  and  as  they  increase  are  distributed  into  other 
vessels,  from  the  surface  of  which  the  oil  is  afterwards 
skimmed.  The  oii  flowing  from  this  first  pressure  is 
that  known  as  “  virgin  oil,”  and  commands  the  highest 
price  from  connoisseurs  of  the  table.  Without  fuither 
preparation  the  oil  is  now  ready  for  use,  except  that, 
in  order  that  any  intrusive  matter  may  be  separated 
from  the  body  of  the  oil  and  collected  at  the  bottom 
of  the  oil-cask  or  jar  previous  to  bottling,  it  is  set  away 
for  a  time  to  rest.  The  “second  class  oil  ”  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  second  and  more  thorough  crushing  of  the 
berries,  iu  which  even  the  stones  are  broken,  and  of 
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a  subsequent  subjection  of  the  pulp  to  the  press.  The 
berries  are  sometimes  submitted  even  to  a  third  pro¬ 
cess  of  crushing  ;  and,  previous  to  pressure,  are  brought 
to  a  boiling  heat  in  huge  copper  kettles.  The  oil  thus 
obtained  is  ot  an  interior  quality,  and  is  sold  for  use  as 
a  lubricator  and  also  as  an  ingredient  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  ot  castile  and  fancy  toilet  soaps,  and  for  other 
purposes  tor  which  it  is  superior  to  animal  oil.  The 
residue  of  the  berries  is  then  returned  to  the  orchard 
and  scattered  under  the  trees ;  and,  possessing  the 
qualities  of  a  rich  «:,d  rapid  fertilizer,  may  he  said  to 
be  yielded  again  revivified  and  luscious  in  the  richer 
fruitage  ot  succeeding  years.  The  tree  at  five  years  of 
age  returns  a  slight  recompense  for  care ;  and  at  ", 
an  orchard  should  afford  an  average  yield  of  about  20 
gallons  of  berries  to  a  tree.  If  there  are  70  trees  to  an 
acre,  there  should  he  obtained  from  it  1,200  gallons  of 
berries.  From  20  gallons  ot  berries  may  he  extracted 
3  gallons  of  oil ;  and,  if  properly  nianulactured,  olive- 
oil  will  command  $4  to  $  .  a  gallon  at  wholesale.  Thus, 
an  average  yield  of  olives,  derived  from  an  orchard 
covering  one  acre  of  land,  will  produce  about £80o  worth 
of  oil.  Alter  deducting  the  entire  cost  of  production 
and  manufacture,  a  net  profit  may  he  anticipated  of  at 
least  $2  per  gallon  ;  and  thus  one  acre,  containing  70 
trees,  yielding  an  average  of  *20  gallons  of  berries,  or 
the  equivalent  of  3  gallons  of  oil,  each,  will  afford  a 
surplus  above  all  expenses  of  about  $4UU  a  year.  Olive 
culture  is  so  simple  that  any  one  of  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence  may  engage  in  it.  'I  he  process  of  manufacturing 
the  oil  is  an  entirely  different  business,  and  belongs 
separate  and  apart  from  the  cultivation  ol  the  olive.  In 
time  it  will  not  he  expected,  as  now,  that  each  grower 
shall  be  manufacturer  also.  As  soon  as  t lie  supply  of 
olives  in  a  neighborhood  is  sufficient  to  warrant  (he 
erection  of  suitable  machinery  lor  expressing  the  oil, 
every  requisite  for  the  purpose  will  beat  hand.  The  olive 
grower’s  labors  for  the  season  will  end  wiib  the  d< -posit 
of  his  berriesat  the  oil  manufactory  ;  and,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  olive  di.-tricts  ot  Europe,  one-halt  the 
oil  from  his  berries  will  subsequently  he  returned  to 
him  ready  for  use  and  for  market.  A  large  part  ol  the 
oil  sold  in  America,  and  purporting  to  be  olive-oil  of 
European  manufacture,  is  the  product  of  adulteration 
and  imitation.  It  is  generally  manufactured  iu  this 
country,  and  is  composed  principally  of  animal  oii, 
though  mustard-seed  oil  and  other  inferior  vegetable 
oils  also  form  materials  for  its  adulteration.  Every 
housewife  knows  that  olive-oil  purchased  from  the 
grocer,  when  exposed  to  a  cold  atmosphere,  sometimes 
thickens  and  turns  white  or  opaque  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  bottle;  and  every  one  tannliar  with  the  nature 
of  olive-oil  knows  that  it  retaius  its  perfect  transpar¬ 
ency  and  uniform  oily  consistence  under  any  tempera¬ 
ture.  Animal  oil  condenses  under  the  influence  of 
cold,  but  vegetable  oil  does  not.  This  difference  has 
been  well  noted  on  the  shelves  of  stores  where  the  gen¬ 
uine  and  the  adulterated  oils  have  been  ranged  for 
sale  side  by  side.  The  genuine  oil  glows  clear  beneath 
the  glass  iu  all  weathers;  tbe  adulterated  oil  turns 
flaky  with  the  cold,  and  the  lard  goes  down  with  the 
fall  of  the  winter’s  thermometer.  It  is  an  advantage, 
also,  of  the  genuine  “  virgin  oil,”  obtained  by  home 
manufacture,  that  it  retains  its  perfect  sweetness  longer 
than  any  other  oil. 

Oli  ver,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Jefferson  co. 

Oil  vet,  in  Michigan ,  a  tw  p.  of  Eaton  co. 

Olmsted,  Frederick  Law,  (nm'sod,)  an  American 
agriculturist  and  author,  li.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1822, 
was  appointed  in  1857  chief  engineer  and  architect  of 
the  Central  Park,  New*  York  city.  1 1  iu  most  celebrated 
work  is  entitled  Walks  and  Talks  of  an  Avitncun 
Farmer  in  England  (1852). 

Ol'ney,  iu  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Pickens  co. 

©loza$;a,  Don  Salustiano,  (ol-o-zah'guh,)  a  Spanish 
statesman,  u.  at  LogroTio,  lt03,  was  educated  lor  and 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  at  an  early  period  of  his 
career  became  a  political  intriguer.  Being  con¬ 
cerned  in  a  conspiracy  against  Ferdinand  MI.,  he 
was  imprisoned,  but  managed  to  escape  to  Fram  e, 
where  he  remained  until  the  death  of  the  king,  in  1  33. 
Elected  a  member  of  the  Cortes,  he  led  the  opposition 
against  the  lsturiz  Miuistry  in  U35,  and  in  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  gave  his  stippoit  to  the  Mendizahal  Cabinet, 
after  the  overturn  of  w  hich  he  became  the  chief  of  the 
monarchical  opposition.  As  reporter  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Commission  of  1837,  O.  insisted  upon  retaining 
the  senate,  although  he  was  in  favor  of  diminishing  the 
power  of  Che  crown.  At  the  same  time  the  Cortes,  on 
his  proposition,  voted  the  suppression  of  monastic  in¬ 
stitutions,  electoral  reform,  the  abolition  of  tithes,  and 
the  amnesty.  From  1840  till  1843  he  held  the  ambas¬ 
sadorship  at  Paris,  alter  which  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet,  which  however,  owing 
to  the  intrigues  of  Narvaez,  had  but  a  brief  exigence. 
Forsaken  by  the  Queen,  and  denounced  by  tbe  Second 
Chamber,  O.  fled  to  England,  in  w  hich  country  he  re¬ 
mained  till  1847.  Returning  to  Spain,  he  was,  iu  that 
year, reelected  to  the  Cortes,  and  took  his  seat  as  leader 
of  the  Progressist  party.  lie  was  arrested,  tried,  and 
acquitted  after  the  events  of  1848,  and  in  1854  became  a 
secoud  time  Minister  to  France.  Again  elected  to  the 
Cortes,  O.  voted  for  the  preservation  of  the  monarchy, 
and  was  the  author  of  the  Constitution  of  1855,  estab¬ 
lishing  an  elective  senate,  lie  next  became  a  member, 
of  the  Ministry  of  1868,  and  President  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Committee  appointed  by  the  Cortes;  and  in  Feb, 
1871,  was  again  made  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Pans,  a 
position  he  resigned  in  April,  iti  consequence  of  his 
having  been  elected  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  at  Madrid. 
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Olustee',  in  Florida,  a  prec.  of  Baker  co. 

Onia  lia  No.  2,  in  Nebraska ,  a  twp.  of  Douglas  co. ; 
pop.  444. 

Omaha  No.  3,  in  Nebraska ,  a  twp.  of  Douglas  co. ; 
pop.  1,042. 

Ome'K'A.  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Marion  co. 

On  Bow'ie,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Perry  co. ; 
pop.  360. 

O'Neal',  in  California ,  a  twp.  of  San  Joaquin  co. ;  pop. 
1,719. 

O'Neal,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Greenville  co.;  pop. 
1.348. 

O'Neal's,  in  Georgia,  a  diet,  of  Troup  co. 

O'Neal's,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Johnston  co. ; 
pop.  1,294. 

Oneida,  in  Idaho  Territory ,  a  S.E.  co.,  cap.  Malade  City ; 
pop.  1,922. 

OneiiEa,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  twp.  of  Huntingdon  co. ; 
pop.  386. 

O'Neill's,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Talbot  co. 

Oneka'ma,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Manistee  co. ; 
pop  255. 

Ono  na.  in  Iowa,  a  vill.  of  Franklin  twp.,  Monona  co. ; 
pop.  478. 

Onta  rio,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  7.  v., 
bounded  N.  by  the  Ottawa  River  and  the  chain  of  lakes 
and  rivers  connecting  it  with  the  Georgian  Ray,  L.  by 
the  prov.  of  Quebec  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  S.  by  lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie,  and  W.  by  the  Detroit  River,  Lake 
and  River  St.  Clair,  and  Lake  Huron.  Area,  121,260  sq. 
m.  Lake  Ontario,  from  w  hich  this  province  derives  its 
name,  was  discovered  by  Champlain  in  1615,  though  it 
was  not  till  167S  that  La  Salle  was  granted  the  seig 
niory  of  Cataraqui,  thus  becoming  the  first  land-owner 
in  Ontario.  In  that  year  he  built  Fort  Frontenac,  now 
Kingston,  and  from  this  point  set  out  on  the  eventful 
journey  which  has  made  his  name  famous  as  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  mouth  of  the  mighty  Mississippi.  In 
1750  there  were  a  few  squatters  round  Forts  Frontenac 
and  Niagara  and  at  Sandwich,  but  it  was  not  till  1784 
that  any  regular  settlement  was  made.  In  that  year 
grants  were  made  to  U.  E.  Loyalists  and  a  few  of  the 
troops  that  had  been  engaged  in  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war  — about  10,000  in  all  — and  settlements 
were  formed  along  the  upper  St.  Lawrence,  the  Bay  of 
Quinte,  the  Niagara,  and  at  Araherstburg.  In  1791  was 
firmed  the  prov.  of  Upper  Canada,  aud  Col.  John  Graves 
Simcoe  appointed  lieutenant-governor.  Upper  Canada 
was  again  united  with  Lower  Canada  in  1841,  under 
Lord  Sydenham  Since  1784  the  prov.  of  Ontario  has 
steadily  increased  in  population  and  wealth,  and  to-day 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  British  North  American  prov¬ 
inces.  Lying  further  south  than  any  of  its  sister  provs., 
Ontario  has  a  much  more  equable  and  milder  climate, 
peaches  and  grapes  being  raised  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  in  the  southern  portion.  The  soil  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  the  proportion  of  uncultivable  laud  is  re¬ 
markably  small.  Pop.  (1871)  1,620,851. 

Oo  t  licaloo  ga,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Gordon  co. 

Opeli  ka,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Lee  co. 

Op'eqtinn,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Frederick  co. 
Opequaii,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Berkeley 
pop.  1.665. 

Oplior,  ( of  or ,)  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co. 

Opossum  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Wayne  co. ; 
pop.  667 

Oppenlieim,  ( dp'pen-htm .)  A  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  grand-duchy  ol  Ilesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  10  m.  S.E.  of  Mayence.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  the  Roman  castle  of  Bauconia,  and  was  made  a 
royal  palatinate  under  the  Carlovingians.  It  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  most  important  free  towns  of  the 
empire.  It  was  taken  in  1218  by  Archbishop  Adalbert 
of  Mayence,  in  1620  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1631  by  the 
Swedes  under  Gustav  us  Adolphus,  and  in  1634  by  the 
Imperialists,  suffering  much  upon  all  these  occasions. 
In  1689,  the  French  under  Melac  almost  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  it.  The  church  of  St.  Catharine,  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  the  German  architecture  of  1262-1317,  a  kind 
of  miniature  of  the  Cologne  cathedral,  lies  yet  in 
ruinous  condition,  except  the  eastern  part,  which  was 
restored  in  1838-1843.  Pop.  3,500. 

Opposition,  (dp-po-zish'un,)  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Put¬ 
nam  co. 

Or  amel,  in  New  York,  a  vill.  of  Caneadea  twp.,  Alle¬ 
ghany  co. 

O  ran,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Logan  co. 

Or  ange,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Douglas  co. ;  pop.  178. 
Orange,  iu  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Orangeburgh  co. ; 
pop.  1,243 

Orangro  Spring’s,  in  Florida,  a  prec.  of  Marion  co. ; 

pop.  i,595.  —  A  prec.  of  Putnam  co. 

Or  angeville,  in  Illinois,  a  vill.  of  Oueco  township, 
Stephenson  co. 

Orhigny,  Charles  Dessalines  d\  (dr-bdriya,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  French  naturalist,  B.  at  Loire-Inferieure,  1806,  be¬ 
came  assistant  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
Paris,  in  1835.  His  works  embrace  Tableaux  Synorr 
tiques  du  Regne  Vegetal  (1834);  Dictionnaire  Universe* 
d'Histoire  NaturelLe  (1839-40;;  Dictionnaire  Abregi 
d'  Hxsloirt  Naturelle  (1842). 

Orbiso'nia,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  vill.  of  Cromwell  twp., 
Huntingdon  co. 

Orceine,  ( dr'se-in ,)  n.  ( Chem .)  An  uncrystallizable 
coloring  substance  contained  in  commercial  archil.  It 
is  prepared  trom  orcine  by  the  action  of  ammonia  and 
atmospheric  oxygen.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and 
very  soluble  in  alcohol,  forming  a  deep  scarlet  solution. 
It  is  sometimes  known  as  lichen-red. 

Orcliestrina,  (or-kcs-tre'nah,)  n.  (Mus.)  A  newly  in 
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vented  instrument,  somewhat  resembling  a  small  har¬ 
monium,  and  constructed  of  different  pitches,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  violin,  violoncello,  clarionet,  horn.  &c. 

Or«l,  Edward,  (6rd,)  an  American  general,  B.  in  Mary¬ 
land,  1818,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1839,  and  iu  1861, 
as  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Confederates  at  Dranesville.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  made  major-general,  and  in  1863  assisted  at  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg.  In  1864,  while  in  command  of  the 
18th  Corps,  he  reduced  Fort  Harrison,  Va.,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  Gen.  Butler  in  command  of  the  dept,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  N.  Carolina  in  i860.  He  participated  in  the 
successes  at  Petersburg  and  on  the  Appomattox  in  the 
same  year,  and  in  lv67  was  given  the  command  of  the 
4th  Military  District. 

Oregon,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Cobh  co. 

The  agricultural  and  financial  statistics  of 
this  State,  according  to  the  census  of  1870,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Total  number  of  acres  of  land  in  farms  2,389,252; 
of  which  1,116,290  consisted  of  improved  lands,  761,001 
of  woodland,  and  511,961  of  other  unimproved  soil  ; 
the  cash  value  of  farms  under  cultivation  $22,352,989, 
exclusive  of  $1,293,717  of  implements  and  machinery: 
amount  of  wages  paid  for  husbandry  during  the  year 
$719,875;  of  orchard  stuffs  $310,041 ;  of  market-gardens 
$105,371;  of  lumber,  &c.,  259,220.  In  the  same  year  the 
value  of  home  nianufs.  summed  up  aggregate  returns 
figuring  at  $s7,376.  Of  life-stock  on  farms  $6,828,675. 
The  enumeration  of  live-stock  was:  horses  61,702; 
mules  and  asses  2,581;  milch  cows  48,325;  working 
oxen  2,441;  other  cattle  69,431;  sheep  318,123;  swine 
119,455.  The  out-turn  of  farm  products  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results : 
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Wheat,  bhs.  2,340,746  Tobacco,  lbs. 

Rye,  “  3,890  Maple  sugar,  44 

Indian  corn,  “  72,138  Hops, 

Oats,  4<  2,029.909  Flax,  “ 

Barley,  44  210,736  Wool, 

Buckwheat,  44  1,645  Butter,  44  1 

Pease  and  Beans,  44  12,575  Cheese, 

Irish  potatoes,44  481,710  Wax, 

Sweet  44  44  1,970  Honey,  44 

Clover-seed,  44  10  Hay,  tons, 

Grass-seed,  44  1,210  Wine,  gals. 

Flaxseed,  44  10,988  Maple  molasses, 44 

Total  number  of  farms  in  the  State  7,587,  showing  an 
increase  of  1,781  over  the  last  decennial  returns.  The 
percentage  of  the  unimproved  land  under  tillage  was 
53  3,  against  56*5  in  1860.  Turning  to  matters  of  finance 
and  revenue,  we  find  the  State  possessing  a  total  assessed 
value  $31,798,510;  of  which  $17,6*4,202  represented  real 
estate,  and  the  balance  personal  estate:  as  against  a 
true  valuation  of  both  real  and  personal  estate  standing 
at  $51,558,932.  These  figures  exhibit  an  increase  since 
the  period  of  the  last  census  (1860)  of:  total  assessed 
value  $12,773,595;  true  value  of  real  and  personal  estate 
$22,628,295.  Total  amount  of  taxation  $.>0,956;  of 
which  State  assessments  absorbed  $117,653;  county 
$302,753;  municipal  $4", 550:  increase  over  i860  $381,- 
900.  Total  public  State  debt  (other  than  national 
$218,486;  of  which  $106,583  is  funded  upon  bonds  in 
circulation;  county  debt,  secured  by  bonds  (other  than 
national),  $51,386;  all  other  $54,517:  total  municipal 
and  non-public  bonded  debt  $500  ;  all  other  $5,500.  I  be 
aggregate  returns  of  true  population  give  a  capitation 
of  101,883;  of  which  86.929  white  ;  colored  346;  Chinese 
3,330,  and  11,278  Indian.  Male  citizens  arrived  at  legal 
age  24,608.  Gain  of  population  38,458,  or  78*30  per  cent., 
of  which  white  gain  66*66  per  cent.,  and  colored  170*31 
per  cent.  Of  the  above  capitation  79,3-3  were  of  Ameri 
can  nativity,  and  22,560  of  foreign. 

Or'eg-ou  ville,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Rocking¬ 
ham  co. 

OreUle*  ( o're-td ,)  n.  ( Metall .)  A  new  alloy  introduced 
by  the  French  as  a  substitute  for  ormolu,  which  it  ex¬ 
cels  in  its  gold-like  character.  There  are  two  formulas 
for  composing  it.  In  the  first  the  ingredients  are  : 
copper,  100  0;  tin,  17  0;  magnesia;  60;  sal  ammoniac, 
3*6;  quicklime,  1*80;  argols,  or  unrefined  tartar,  9  0. 
In  the  second,  zinc  is  substituted  for  the  tin.  The  lat¬ 
ter  does  not  possess  the  same  brilliancy  as  the  former. 
The  metals  are  first  melted,  and  the  other  ingredients, 
after  being  thoroughly  incorporated  l>y  powdering  and 
mixing,  are  slowly  added,  and  the  whole  is  kept  in  a 
state  of  fusion  for  about  an  hour,  and  the  scum  re¬ 
moved  from  time  to  time. 

Orense*  (o-ren'sa.)  a  city  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  near  the 
frontier  of  Portugal,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Minho.  It 
is  highly  reputed  for  its  hot  sulphur  springs,  called  Las 
Burgos ,  which  were  known  to  the  Romans.  Pop.  11,000. 
Oreop'olis*  in  Nebraska ,  a  twp  of  Cass  co. 

Ores,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Spalding  co. 

Or'gran,  n.  ( Mus .)  A  collection  of  wind-instruments 
so  attached  to  a  key-board  that  they  may  be  played  by 
the  fingers  of  a  single  performer.  Large  organs  con¬ 
sist  of  several  rows  of  pipes,  with  the  same  series  of 
notes  in  each.  When  a  key  is  pressed  down  by  the 
finger,  a  valve  opens  and  allows  air  from  the  bellows  to 
pass  through  an  aperture  in  the  sound-  board  into  a 
passage  communicating  with  the  pipes  in  each  row  of 
the  same  pitch.  By  means  of  stops  usually  placed  at 
the  side  of  the  organ  key-board,  and  attached  to  regis¬ 
ters  or  slides  in  this  passage,  as  many  of  these  rows  as 
are  required  may  be  opened  so  as  to  play  when  the  air 
is  driven  into  the  passage.  By  pushing  in  the  stops,  the 
corresponding  rows  are  closed.  Organ-pipes  either 
have  a  vibrating  metallic  tongue,  or  simply  an  aperture 
with  a  cross  lip  to  cut  thoair  and  set  it  in  vibration.  The 
former  are*  termed  reed  pipes,  ami  the  latter  fiute  pipes. 
The  pitch  of  a  reed  pipe  depends  on  the  length  and 
1  mi 


thickness  of  the  tongue,  the  shape  and  length  of  the 
pipe  giving  the  quality  to  the  note  ;  while  the  pitch  of 
a  flute  pipe  depends  on  its  length  only.  The  pipes  are 
usually  made  either  of  wood  or  pewter,  i.  e..  lead  mixed 
with  a  small  proportion  of  tin.  The  wooden  pipes  are 
usually  square,  and  the  metallic  ones  cylindrical.  The 
usual  compass  of  a  large  organ  is  octaves  played 
from  the  key-board,  and  2^  octaves  in  the  pedal-organ 


Fig.  72.  —  ORGAN  OF  the  14th  century. 

(Copied  from  a  MSS.  in  the  French  National  Library.) 
played  by  the  feet.  A  swell  organ  is  one  which  is  in¬ 
closed  in  a  box  with  shutters,  which  may  be  opened  or 
closed  so  as  to  give  a  swelling  effect  to  tlie  sound. — 
Organ  pipes.  The  “Pandean  Pipes  ”  form  an  instru¬ 
ment  which  illustrates  the  simplest  form  of  the  wind  or¬ 
gan.  If  a  tube  closed  at  one  end  be  held  with  its 
closed  end  downwards,  and  its  open  end  pressed  against 
the  under  lip,  and  if  air  be  forced  across  the  open  end, 
a  note  can  he  produced  which  is  shriller  the  shorter  the 
tube.  The  Pandean  Pipes  are  a  series  of  such  tubes 
bound  together,  along  the  open  ends  of  which  the 
mouth  is  passed ;  the  tubes  vary  in  length  and  diam¬ 
eter,  and  are  of  such  dimensions  that  the  notes  pro¬ 
duced  form  a  gamut  of  musical  scale.  In  the  organ 
pipe  the  air  is  forced  into  a  sort  of  box  or  mouth-piece, 
and  escapes  therefrom  into  the  air  through  a  narrow 
slit  at  the  top  of  the  box.  The  pipe  firs  011  to  the  end 
of  tli is  box.  The  side  of  the  pipe  near  the  slit  is  de¬ 
pressed  inwards,  and  slightly  cut  away,  so  that  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  depressed  portion  is  just  above  the  si  it 
in  the  mouth-piece.  V\  ben  air  is  forced  into  the  mouth¬ 
piece,  the  current  is  split  upon  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
pipe  :  and  as  it  escapes  into  the  air,  it  causes  waves  to 
be  established  in  the  pipe.  The  number  of  vibrations 
produced  per  second  depends  upon  (1)  the  length  of  the 
pipe;  (2)  whether  it  is  closed  or  open  at  the  end;  (3) 
upon  its  depth,  that  is,  the  distance  from  the  front  to 
the  back,  supposing  the  slit  to  be  in  the  front.  The 
width  of  the  pipe  is  without  effect  upon  the  pitch  of  the 
note,  but  affects  the  loudness.  If  we  suppose  the  pip© 
to  give  its  fundamental  note,  the  length  of  the  pipe,  if 
closed  at  the  end,  must  be  one-fourth  of  the  wave-length 
of  the  note.  In  an  open  organ-pipe  the  length  of  the 
pipe  is  one-half  the  wave-length.  By  diminishing  the 
size  of  the  slit,  or  increasing  the  rapidity  of  the  air 
current,  the  harmonics  of  these  notes  can  he  formed. 
It  follows  that  if  two  organ  pipes,  otherwise  alike  and 
treated  alike,  give  the  same  note  —  one  heingclosed  and 
the  other  open  —  the  open  pipe  is  twice  as  long  as  the 
closed  one.  In  order  to  ascertain  experimentally 
the  condition  of  the  air  as  to  the  position  of  its  loops 
and  nodes,  that  is,  points  of  rest  and  regions  of  greatest 
amplitude  when  the  pipe  is  sounding  its  fundamental 
note  or  its  harmonics,  a  little  tambourine  of  thin  stiff 
paper  may  be  raised  and  depressed  as  the  pipe  is 
sounded.  Thus,  in  a  closed  pipe,  the  agitation  is  found 
to  be  greatest  at  the  mouth-piece,  and  to  diminish  grad¬ 
ually  to  the  closed  end  where  there  is  a  node.  In  an 
open  pipe  the  end  of  the  tube,  the  mouth-piece  and  the 
centre,  are  found  to  be  loops  or  regions  of  greatest  am¬ 
plitude  of  vibration,  while  two  nodes  are  found  at  the 
distance  of  l/±  and  from  the  mouth-piece. 

Orle,  n.  (Her.)  One  of  the  charges  known  under  the  name 
of  sub -ordi¬ 
naries,  said 
to  be  the  di¬ 
minutive  of 
Bordure,  but 
differing 
from  it  in 
being  de¬ 
tached  from 
the  sides  of 
the  shield 
(Fig.  73).  An 
orle  of  heral¬ 
dic  charges  Fig.  73.  —  orle. 

of  any  kind 

denotes  a  certain  number  (generally  eight)  of  these 
charges  placed  in  orle. 
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O'rient,  in  Michigan ,  a  twp.  of  Osceola  co. 

O  rion,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Pike  co. 

Orion,  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Richland  co. 

Orlau'tla.  in  Florida,  a  prec.  of  Orange  co. 

Oraiin'hy.  in  Nevada,  a  S.VV.  co.  Area,  al)t.  *240  sq.  m. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Lake  Talvoe,  and  intersected 
by  Carson  River,  which  affords  durable  water-power. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  forming  part  of  the  E. 
elopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Gold  and  silver  mines  have 
been  opened  in  (he  county,  and  mining  is  the  chief 
business  of  the  inhabitants.  Pino  forests  grow  on  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  from  which  a  large  quantity  of  lumber 
is  procured.  Granite  and  limestone  are  abundant  in 
this  county,  which  also  contains  copper  aud  iron.  Cap. 
Carsou  City  . 

Ormsby,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  bor.  of  Alleghany  co. ;  pop. 
2,225. 

Orne'villc,  in  Maine,  &  township  of  Piscataquis  co. ; 
pop.  57  v 

Orr'ville,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Dallas  co. 

Or  vil,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Logan  co. 

Or  ville,  in  flew  York ,  a  village  of  De  Witt  township, 
Onondaga  co. 

Or'well,  in  Vermont,  a  twp.  of  Addison  co. 

Oryclojjiiosy,  {-toy  nose,)  Oryctoo'rapiiy,  or  Oryc- 
tol'ogy.  i From  Gr.  oryktos,  delved  out;  gnosis,  knowl¬ 
edge;  graphein,  to  write;  logos,  a  dissertation.]  (Pal.) 
That  branch  of  the  science  which  treats  of  fossil  or¬ 
ganic  remains. —  (Min.)  Those  parts  of  the  science 
which  have  for  their  object  the  classification,  descrip¬ 
tion,  nomenclature,  and  arrangement  of  minerals. 

Osuca,  (o-suh'kah.)  a  city  of  Japan,  in  Lat.  35°  5#  N., 
alnmt  30  m.  from  its  seaport  of  llioyo,  is  situated  rn  a 
large  river  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Niphon,  in 
the  most  central  and  popular  part  of  the  empire,  aud 
surrounded  by  the  great  tea  districts.  Pop.  80,000. 

O'sage,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Benton  co. 

A  twp.  of  Carroll  co. ;  pop.  842. —  A  twp.  of  Newton 
co. 

Osage,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Allen  co. ;  pop.  463. —  A 
twp.  of  Bourbon  co. ;  pop.  1,053. —  A  twp.  of  Crawford 
co. ;  pop.  9  0. —  A  twp.  of  Labette  co. 

Osage,  iu  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Bates  co. ;  pop.  500.  —  A 
twp.  of  Camden  co. ;  pop.  1,426. —  A  twp.  of  Cole  co. ; 
pop.  604. —  A  twp.  of  Deut  co. ;  pop.  288. —  A  twp.  of 
Henry  co.;  pop.  828. —  A  twp.  of  Laclede  co. ;  pop. 
1,257. —  A  twp.  of  Miller  co. ;  pop.  605. —  A  twp.  of  Mor¬ 
gan  co. ;  pop.  787. —  A  twp.  of  Vernon  co. 
iu  Nebraska,  a  twp.  of  Otoe  co. 


Onaffe  Mission,  in  Kansas ,  a  village  of  Mission  twp., 

Neosho  co. 

Oh  akin,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Douglas  co. 

Oh  born**,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Sumner  co. 

Oseeo  la.  iu  Florida,  a  prec.  of  St.  John's  co. 

Onceolll,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Bonesburg  precinct, 
Green  co. 

Oh<*<m>Ia,  iu  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Osceola  co. 

Onceola,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  borough  of  Clearfield  co., 
nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  May,  1875. 

Oh  co,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Henry  co. 

Oh'co<Ir,  in  Michigan ,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  abt .  600  sq. 
ni. ;  pop.  70. —  A  twp.  of  Iosco  co. 

OniaiMler,  Andreas,  (o-ze-dn'dir,)  an  eminent  Ger¬ 
man  theologian,  b.  at  Nuremberg  in  1498,  originally 
bore  the  name  of  Hosemann.  He  early  attained  a 
high  reputation  for  scholarship,  and  became  a  zealous 
friend  and  disciple  of  Luther,  with  whom  he  attended 
the  Conference  of  Marburg  in  1529  and  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  in  the  year  following.  Later,  he  entered 
upon  the  professorship  of  theology  in  Kdnigsberg  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  became  engaged  in  controversy  on  doc¬ 
trinal  points  with  Melancthon  aud  other  eminent 
theologians  of  the  time.  D.  1551. 

Onkaloo'na,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Clay  co. 

Oft'Hinecke.  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Alpena  co. 

OswCK'atcliie,  (os-we-gdch'e,)  in  flew  York,  a  twp.  of 
St.  Lawrence  co. 

Oswe  go,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  and  vill.  of  Labette  co. ; 
pop.  1,836. 

Oswego,  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Clackamas  co. 

Oswego  falls,  in  flew  York ,  a  vill.  of  Granby  twp., 

Oswego  co. 

Oswich'ee,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Russell  co. 

Ote'ga,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Fayette  co. 

O  tin,  Harrison  Gray,  an  American  orator  and  states¬ 
man,  b.  in  Boston,  1765,  after  graduating  at  Harvard  in 
1783,  practised  law  in  Boston,  and  in  17^6  entered  Con¬ 
gress  where  he  became  a  Federalist  leader,  lie  was 
the  governor  of  Massachusetts  from  1805  to  1812,  sat 
in  the  Hartford  Convention  in  1814,  and  became  U.  S. 
Senator  iu  1817.  He  was  a  prominent  speaker  against 
slavery,  and  D.  in  1848. 

Ol'ley,  iu  Iowa,  a  vill.  of  Summit  twp.,  Marion  co. ; 
pop.  176. 

O'tot*,  in  Nebraska ,  a  twp.  of  Otoe  co. 

tM'tawa,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Ottawa  co. 

Ottawa,  in  Ohio ,  a  twp.  of  Allen  co. 

Ot/ter,  iu  Virginia ,  a  twp,  of  Bedford  co. 


Otter  Creek,  in  Florida ,  a  precinct  of  Levy  co. ; 
pop.  148. 

Otter  Creek,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  La  Salle  co. ;  pop. 
1,009. 

Otter  Creek,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  La  Rue  co. ;  pop. 
885. —  A  prec.  of  Clay  co. 

Otter*H  Creek,  in  flo.dh  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Edge¬ 
combe  co. 

Otter  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Mercer  co. ; 
pop.  560. 

Otter  Creek,  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Eau  Claire  co. ; 
pop.  920. 

Ouneliita,  ( wah-che'tah ,)  in  Arkansas,  n  twp.  of  Brad¬ 
ley  co. ;  pop.  71s. —  A  twp.  of  Hot  Springs  co. ;  pop.  542. 
—  A  twp.  of  Polk  co. 

O'verall'H,  in  Tennessee,  a  diet,  of  Tipton  co. 

Over  Ilrem'en,  in  Ohio ,  a  vill.  of  German  twp.,  Au¬ 
glaize  co. 

Over  River,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Wayne  co. 

O'verton,  iu  Nevada,  a  vill.  of  Rio  Virgin  twp.,  Lin¬ 
coln  co. 

Overton,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  prec.  of  Rio  Virgin  co. ; 
pop.  119. 

Owen,  ( o'en ,)  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Saline  co. ;  pop. 
283. —  A  tw  p.  of  Pulaski  co. 

Owen  Hill,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Williamson  co. ; 
pop.  1,083. 

OweiiH,  in  >tr7tansas,  a  twp.  of  Dallas  co. 

Ow'eiiHville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Stone  Lick  town¬ 
ship,  Clermont  co. 

Owl  Creek,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Woodson  co. ;  pop. 
1,096. 

Owl  Hollow,  in  Tennessee,  &  district  of  Franklin  co. ; 
pop.  908. 

Ox' lord,  in  Georgia,  a  vill.  of  Newton  co. 

Oxford,  in  Utah  Territory ,  a  prec.  and  village  of  Cache 
co. 

Ozsena,  (o-ze'nah,)  n.  [From  Gr.  oze.,  a  fetid  smell.] 
(Med.)  Malignant  coryza;  an  affection  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  throat  owing  to  curies  of 
the  bones,  or  connected  with  syphilitic  or  mercurial  in¬ 
fection,  and  attended  with  a  disagreeable  odor  like  that 
of  a  crushed  bed-bug.  The  remedy  is  purification  of 
the  whole  system. 

Ozark',  in  Alubama,  a  twp.  of  Dale  co. 

Ozark,  iu  Missouri, a  tow  nship  of  Law  rence  co. ;  pop. 
1,752. — A  township  of  Texas  co. ;  pop.  638. — A  twp.  of 
Webster  co. 

Oz'meut's,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Graves  co. 


Oar,  n.  [A.  S.  ar .]  (flaut.)  A  mechanical  agent, 
formed  of  a  long,  thin  piece  of  timber,  by  which  boats, 
barges,  Ac.,  are  propelled  through  the  water,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  manual  labor.  An  oar  consists  of  three 
parts,  —  the  blade,  which  is  the  smooth  part  dipped  in 
the  water;  secondly,  the  shoulder,  which  marks  the 
termination  of  the  blade:  ami,  lastly,  the  handle,  w  hich 
is  held  in  the  grasp  of  the  oarsman.  The  fulcrum  on 
which  the  leverage  of  the  oar  is  exerted  is  called  the 
rowlock  (pronounced  rullocl);  and  this  is  inclosed  by 
two  pins  of  timber,  termed  thole,  pins,  or  by  brass  round- 
shaped  tholes,  termed  crutches.  To  ship  and  unship 
oars  are  respectively  to  fix  or  unfix  them  from  the  row- 
locks. —  To  J'eather  on  oar  is,  at  the  end  of  a  stroke,  in 
rowing,  to  bring  the  blade  horizontal  with  the  water 
by  a  turn  of  the  wrist,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  shake  off  its 
grasp  of  the  water.  —  See  Feather. 

To  boat  the  oars,  (flaut.)  To  cease  rowing,  and  stow 
the  oars  in  the  boat.  —  To  lie,  or  rest  on  the.  oars.  To 
cease  pulling,  lifting  them  out  of  water,  but  not  boating 
them;  —  hence,  to  refrain  from  work  of  any  kind;  to 
idle. 

Having  made  his  fortune,  he  rested  on  his  oars."—Hamlyn. 

To  muffle  the  oars.  To  cover  the  oars  with  something, 
in  order  to  prevent  sound  or  noise  in  rowing.  —  To  ship 
the  oars.  To  fix  them  in  the  rowlocks  —  To  toss  the 
tars.  To  elevate  the  oars  perpendicularly,  the  butt  or 


handle  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat;  —  generally 
performed  by  way  of  salute  or  compliment.  —  To  unship 
the  oars.  To  remove  them  from  the  rowlocks. 

— v.  n.  To  row. 

“  He  oar'd  with  lab’ring  arms  along  the  flood." — Pope. 

*— v .  a.  To  impel  by  rowing. 

Oath,  (oth,)n.  [A.S.af/i.]  A  solemn  act, by  which  one  calls 
on  God  to  w  itness  the  truth  of  an  affirmation  or  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  a  promise,  and  imprecates  divine  vengeance  if 
he  be  guilt}'  of  a  falsehood  or  violate  his  promise.  Per- 
haps  there  scarcely  exists  a  nation  among  whom  some 
form  of  an  oath  does  not  prevail :  and  men  have  always 
agreed  in  reposing  singular  confidence  in  such  declara¬ 
tions.  The  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans  made  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  greater  and  lesser  oaths.  When  the  Jew 
took  his  most  solemn  oatli,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  book 
of  the  law,  and  swore  by  the  God  of  Israel,  by  bint  who 
is  merciful  and  gracious;  but  the  ordinary  oaths  were 
by  heaven,  the  altar,  the  temple,  or  Jerusalem.  The 
ancient  Scandinavians  and  Germans  swore  by  their 
gods;  and  it  was  usual,  while  repeating  the  oath,  to  lay 
the  hand  on  some  special  object.  Thus,  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  touched  a  bloody  ring  held  by  the  priest;  the  Ger¬ 
man  swore  by  his  sword  or  his  beard.  In  early  Chris¬ 
tian  times,  oaths  were  administered  in  chapels  and  other 
holy  places,  at  the  altars,  which  occasionally  were  ren¬ 
dered  more  sacred  by  placing  upon  them  holy  relics. 


William  the  Conqueror  when  he  made  his  prisoner 
Harold  swear  to  aid  him  in  asc  nding  the  throne  of 
England,  secretly  conveyed  under  the  altar  on  which 
Harold  had  agreed  to  swear,  the  relics  of  some  of  the 
most  revered  martyrs;  and  when  Harold  had  taken  the 
oath,  he  f  bowed  him  the  relics,  and  admonished  him  to 
observe  religiously  an  engagement  which  had  been 
ratified  by  so  awful  a  sanction  The  Pope,  according  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  has  authority  to  absolve  from  the  ob¬ 
ligation  of  an  oath.  Oaths  to  perform  illegal  acts  do  not 
bind,  nor  do  they  excuse  the  performance  of  the  act. 
In  civil  law,  oaths  are  chiefly  divided  into  two  classes 
—  assertory  or  affirmative  oaths  [juramenta  asset  toria), 
establishing  the  certainty  of  a  present  or  past  event, 
and  promissory  oaths  (juramenta  promissotia),  which 
refer  to  a  future  event,  a  promise  t<>  execute  some  con¬ 
tract  or  undertaking.  The  breach  of  a  promissory 
oath,  whether  public  or  private,  is  not  punishable  as 
perjury.  The  laws  of  all  civilized  countries  require  the 
security  of  an  oath  for  evidence  given  in  a  court  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  on  other  occasions  of  high  importance.  Any 
person  called  as  a  witness,  or  required  or  desiring  to 
mako  an  affidavit  or  deposition,  who  shall  refuse  or  be 
unwilling,  from  conscientious  motives,  to  be  sw'orn, 
may  obtain  from  the  court,  on  its  being  satisfied  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  objection,  permission  to  make  a  solemn 
affirmation  or  declaration  iustead.  — See  Affirmation. 
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The  twelfth  consonant  and  the  sixteenth  consecn-l  Pacha,  ( p&sh'a.)  n.  Same  as  Pasha,  q.  v. 
tive  letter  of  the  English  language,  is  the  most  Pachaca'ma,  Pachaca'mac«  a  village  of  Peru, 


*-  •  prominent  of  the  labial  mutes,  and  is  pronounced 

by  compressing  tlie  lips  closely,  and  parting  them  by  a 
sudden  emission  of  the  breath.  P  is  what  is  termed  the 
thin  letter  of  the  labial  series,  p,  b,f,  r,  and  is  inter¬ 


act.  18  m.  S  E.  of  Lima.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  tem¬ 
ple  which  was  consecrated  to  Pachacamac,  the  creator 
of  the  universe,  and  from  which  immense  treasure  was 
taken  by  Pizarro. 

changeable  with  the  other  letters  of  the  series  in  nearly  j  Pacha!  ic,  (  pa-shau/We ,)  n.  and  a.  See  PasHALIO. 
all  the  modern  languages,  but  more  especially  in  Ger-  Pache'eo,  in  California ,  a  post-village  of  Contra  Costa 
man.  Both  among  English-speaking  peoples,  and  on  I  co.,  abt.  30  m.  N.E.  of  San  Francisco, 
the  European  Continent,  there  are  entire  districts  in  Pac  flit 'la  Creek,  in  Georgia ,  enters  the  Ichaway 
which  the  native  ear  is  insensible  to  the  difference  be-!  nochaway  River  in  Baker  co. 

tween  the  sound  of  these  labials,  and  in  which  they  are  Pachn'ea.  a  town  of  Mexico,  abt.  50  m.  N.N.E.  of  the 
almost  invariably  confounded  in  pronunciation.  Of  this  city  of  Mexico, 
peculiarity,  several  counties  of  Wales,  and  the  whole  of  Pachnca'ea,  a  river  of  Peru,  rising  in  a  lake  of  its  own 
Lower  Saxony,  present  noted  examples.  P  is  termed!  name  in  the  dept,  of  Cuzco,  and  flowing  N.  into  the 
the  labial  mute,  6,  the  labial  sonant ,  and  m,  the  labial]  Apurimac. 
nasal.  Like  the  other  pure  mutes,  —  r  and  t, — p  gives  Pachycor'mnc  n.  [Gr.  pachys,  thick,  and  kormos. 
an  abruptness  to  the  sound  immediately  preceding  orj  the  trunk  of  a  tree]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  homocercal,  ga- 
following  it,  according  as  it  is  in  itself  final  or  initial  in'  noid,  fossil  fishes,  having  a  very  thick  body.  —  Agassiz. 

thick,  and 
•  animal. 


.v..«  ..  •«,  nvwiuin^  ii  in  in  i  i-^ri  i  iinni  vm  i  mii'ii  hi  uwi'i,  <&  in  j  lilllrv  UllUj  • 

the  syllable,  as  in  stop ,  plug.  The  combination  ph  is  Pactiydactyl,  (- dakJtil .)  n.  [Gr.  jtachys , 
equivalent  in  sound  to  f  as  in  Philip ,  corresponding  daklylos.  toe.]  ( Zool .)  A  thick-toed  bird  or  £ 
with  the  Greek  <f>.  In  some  words  of  Greek  extraction.  'Pachydae'tjious,  a.  Thick-toed 

.a  naafiM  M  aa  k  .  .1  1 _ *  .  1 T T  Oo  /I  K  W .  I  M . .  ■  m  I  L’ .  all  t.  J.m  ...  J 


as  psalm,  p  is  silent.  As  an  abbreviation  in  Latin  in¬ 
scriptions  P.  standsfor  Publius,  pontiff*,  pi  us  .perpetuus, 
pro-consul ,  pair  onus,  posuit ,  pedes,  pondo ,  post,  ponen- 
dum ,  Ac.  P.P.  denotes  pater  pat  rise,  preepositus ,  pro 
prsetore,  Ac. ;  P.C.,  patres  conscripti.  In  some  medical 
formulas  P  is  used  as  the  abbreviation  of  pugiUus,  the 
eighth  part  of  a  handful.  In  Music,  if  stands  for  piano , 
and  in  Chemistry  it  is  the  symliol  of  Platinum.  P. M.  is 
the  abbreviation  of  partes  st'/uales,  equal  parts.  In 
Numismatics,  it  is  the  symbol  of  ancient  coins  struck  at 
Dijon.  Among  the  ancients  the  numerical  value  of  p 
has  been  variously  interpreted.  Among  the  Greeks,  as 
the  initial  letter  of  xtvrs,  it  seems  originally  to  have 
noted  5;  and.  afterwards.  80.  Among  the  Romans,  it 
stood  for  various  equivalents,  according  to  different 
authorities. 

Pans,  (paw*.)  n.  [D  paasch.]  The  festival  of  Easter. 
(Local,  N.  Y.) 

Paa*eggs.  hard-boiled  eggs. eaten  at  the  Easter  festival. 

Pabular,  Pah  u Ions,  a.  [From  Lat.  pabulum  food.) 
Affording  or  pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  food; 
supplying  aliment. 

Palm  lat  ion.  n.  [Lat.  pdbulatio.]  Act  of  feeding  or 
procuriug  food. 

Pab'ulous,  a.  Same  as  Pabular,  q.  v. 

Pab  ilium,  n.  [Lat., from  pasco,  to  feed.  See  Pasture.] 
Food;  aliment;  nourishment;  that  which  feeds  ani¬ 
mals  or  plants. 

— Fuel;  that  which  supplies  the  means  of  combustion. 

Pa'ca,  n.  [Braz.)  (Zool.)  A  small  rodent  animal  of  the 
genus  Ciria,  distinguished  from  its  congeners  by  white 
sjiots  on  a  dark  ground. 

Pacaja,  Pacajaz,  or  Pacata.  a  river  of  Brazil,  flowing 
into  the  actuary  of  the  Amazons,  S.  of  the  island  of  j 
Mango. 

Pa  rate,  Pa'cateil,  a.  [Lat .pacatus  ]  Peaceful;  tran¬ 
quil. 

Paca  tion,  n.  [Lat.  pacatio .]  Act  of  appeasing  or 
pacifying. 

Pace,  n.  [Fr.  pas;  Lat.  passus.  from  partdo,  to  spread 
out.]  A  step ;  a  stretching  out  of  the  feet  in  walking; 
any  single  pedestrian  movement. — Gait;  manner  of 
walking  ;  degree  of  celerity  or  speed  in  pedestrianism  ; 
a-*,  a  quick  pace,  a  slow  pace. — Step;  movement  or  act 
of  gradation  in  business.  (R.)  —  A  denomination  of  linear 
measure,  of  uncertain  extent;  assumed  by  some  to  be 
5  feet,  by  others  4*4  feet,  and  called  the  geometrical  pace. 
It  is  the  quantity  supposed  to  be  measured  by  the  foot 


Pack  yderm.  n.  [Fr.  pachyderm 6,  from  Gr.  paohys , 
thick,  and  derma,  skin.]  (Zool.)  One  of  the  Pachyder- 
Mata,  q.  v. 

Pachyder'mal,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference 
to  the  pachyderms. 

ParhydeFtnata,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  An  order  of  mammif- 
erons  quadrupeds  distinguished  by  the  thickness  of  their 
skins,  including  various  animals  that  in  other  respects 
are  by  no  means  closely  allied;  as,  for  instance,  the  Ele¬ 
phant,  the  Horse,  and  the  Hog.  The  order  is,  however, 
subdivided  into:  1.  The  Proboscidsa,  or  those  possess¬ 
ing  a  prolonged  snout  or  proboscis, and  having  five  toes 
on  each  foot,  included  in  a  very  firm,  horny  skin;  as  the 
Elephant,  and  certain  extinct  gigantic  species.  2.  The 
Pachydermata  ordinaria.  in  which  the  feet  have  four, 
three,  or  two  toes  on  each  foot.  Among  these  are  the 
Rhinoceros  (Fig.  2021),  Hippopotamus,  Tapir,  Wild  Boar. 

Va 


Fig.  2021.  —  THE  TWO- HORNED  RHINOCEROS. 

Ac.  The  skeleton  is  generally  massive,  indicating  great 

strength  but  inactive  habits;  the  thoracic  cavity  is  -  --  - 

enormous,  in  proportion  to  the  great  bulk  and  weight  P^J*  -House,  n.  A  depot  for  receiving  goods, 
of  the  viscera;  the  limbs  are  robust,  though  adapted  "*****  *  n-  See  Pack. 
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Pacifioalion.n.  [Pr.;  Lat.  pact  Heath.]  Art  or  op¬ 
eration  of  making  peace  between  two  nations  or  parties 
at  variance ;  act  of  appeasing  or  pacifying  wrath  or  hos¬ 
tility;  reconciliation. 

Pacificator,  7t.  [Lat.]  A  peace-maker  ;  one  who  re¬ 
stores  amity  between  contending  parties  or  nations. 

Pacificatory,  a.  [Lat.  pacijicabn~ius.)  Conciliatory; 
teudiug  to  reconcile,  or  to  make  peace. 

Pacific  City,  in  Jowa,  a  post-village  of  Mills  co.,  abt. 
5  in.  W.  of  Glen  wood. 

Pacitic  City,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  post-village, 
cap.  of  Pacific  co.,  on  the  Columbia  River,  about  2  miles 
above  the  ocean. 

Pacific  Ocean,  (The.)  See  Sdppt.rmevt. 

Pac'ifier,  n.  One  who  pacifies:  a  pacificator. 

Pac  ify,  r.  a.  [Fr.  paeijier ;  l*at.  pucifico  —  pax,  pads, 
peace,  and. facio,  to  make.]  To  give  or  restore  peace 
to:  to  tranquillize. — To  conciliate ;  to  appease,  as  wrath, 
or  other  violent  passions  or  appetite  ;  to  calm;  to  still; 
toquiet;  to  soot  he;  toallay  asagitution  or  excitement; 
as,  to  pacify  a  jealous  woman. 

Pack,  n.  and  v.  See  Supplement. 

Pack'ajre,  n.  Act,  art,  or  method  of  packing.  —  A 
bale;  a  pack  or  packet;  a  truss  or  small  bale;  a  little 
bundle  or  parcel ;  as,  a  package  of  merchandise.  —  A 
charge  made  for  packing  goods. 

Pack'-clotli,  n.  A  cloth  used  in  packing  goods,  or  in 
which  they  are  bound  tip. 

Pack  -duck,  n.  A  kind  of  cloth  bagging  used  for 
packing  goods. 

Pack  er,  n.  One  who  packs :  specifically,  one  who  pre¬ 
pares  merchandise  for  transit ;  also,  a  person  appointed 
and  sworn  to  pack  herrings,  Ac. 

Pack  er,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Carbon  co. ; 
pop  abt  450. 

PacK'et.  (formerly  written  Pacquet,)  n.  [Fr .  pnquet, 
diniin.  of  Eug.  pack;  It.  pachd/o,  a  packet.]  A  small 
pack  or  package ;  a  little  bundle  or  parcel ;  as,  a  packet 
of  envelopes. 

(Naut )  Originally,  an  advice-  or  dispatch-boat  -,  a  ship 
or  other  vessel  employed  by  government  to  convey  the 
public  mails  from  country  to  country,  or  from  port  to 
port;  also,  a  vessel  engaged  in  conveying  despatches 
or  passengers  from  place  to  place,  or  tocarry  passengers 
and  goods  coastwise  at  regular  stated  times. 

— An  English  provincialism  tor  the  pannel  borne  by  a 
pack-horse  to  carry  packs,  Ac.  in. 

■v.  a.  To  bind  up  in  a  packet,  or  in  a  parcel  or  parcels. 
—  To  send  by  a  packet  or  dispatch-vessel. 

— r.  w.  To  ply  with  a  packet  or  dispatch- vessel. 

Pack'ef-boat.  n.  ( Xuut )  A  packet;  a  packet-ship. 

Pack'et-dny,  n.  The  day  on  which  a  packet  sails; 
hence,  the  day  for  posting  foreign  or  sea-going  letters. 

Pack'et-silip,  n.  A  ship  that  sails  at  stated  times 
between  port**  in  distant  countries  lor  the  conveyance 
of  mails,  passengers,  goods,  Ac. 

Pack  -horse,  n.  A  horse  employed  in  the  carrying  of 
packs  of  goods,  baggage.  Ac.:  hence,  a  beast  of  burden. 


for  running  in  the  smaller  members  like  the  hog:  there 
are  no  clavicles.  They  occur,  as  the  animals  of  the  first 
section,  in  the  warmer  climates  of  all  parts  of  the  world, 
except  Australia.  3.  The  S^tlidungnln,  or  quadrupeds 
with  only  one  apparent  toe  and  a  single  hoof  to  each  foot, 
although  beneath  the  skin,  on  each  side  of  their  meta¬ 
carpus  and  metatarsus,  there  are  bony  points  or  pro¬ 
cesses  which  represent  two  lateral  toes;  as  the  Horse 
and  its  congeners.  They  are  all  herbivorous. 
Pachydermatous,  a.  Belonging,  or  relating  to  a 


from  the  place  where  it  is  taken  up  to  that  where  it  is  pachyderm,  or  to  the  order  Pachydermata 
set  down.  The  space  between  the  two  feet  in  walking  Pachyma,  (pak-i'ma,)  n.  ( Bat .)  A  genus  of  plants, 
is  roughly  estimated  at  3  feet.  The  military  pace  is  2%  alliance  Fungales.  The  species  P.  cocos  is  highly  es- 
feet.  The  ancient  Roman  pace ,  considered  as  the  thou-  teemed  as  a  food  and  medicine  by  the  Chinese,  and  by 
8andlli  part  of  a  mile,  was  5  Roman  feet,  and  each  toot  the  Indians  of  N.  America.  It  is  called  Tuckahoe,  or 
contained  between  11*60  and  11*64  modern  English  Tndian-bread. 

inches:  hence  the  pace  was  about  581  English  inches,  Pacific,  a.  [Fr.  padfique ;  Lat.  padficus —  pax,  pads. 


and  the  Roman  mile,  miUe  passus,  equal  to  1,614  yards. 
See  Mile. 

(Manege.)  A  mode  of  stepping  among  horses,  in  which 
the  legs  on  the  same  side  are  lifted  together;  an  amble  ; 
as.  '‘pace  or  trot.” —  Hudibras. 

To  keyp  pace  with,  to  keep  up  with;  to  move  equally 
fast  as;  as,  he  kept  pact  with  the  spirit  of  the. times. 

Pace,  v.  n.  To  advance  step  by  step :  to  go;  to  walk;  to 


and  facio,  to  make.  See  Pacify  ]  Peace- making;  con¬ 
ciliatory  :  suited  to  make  or  restore  peace;  adapted  to 
adjust  or  reconciled  fferences  :  mild  ;  appeasing;  emol¬ 
lient;  as,  a  paefe  sign,  padfic  propositions.  —  Charac¬ 
terized  by  peaceful  features  ;  calm  ;  tranquil ;  quiet ;  as, 
a  padfic  manner,  a  / pacific  state  of  society. 

Paeif  ic,  in  California,  a  township  of  Humboldt  co. ; 
pop.  about  500. 


Pack  ing,  n.  Any  substance  or  material  used  to  fill 
up  space,  or  make  things  lie  close,  by  stuffing  between. 
Act  of  binding  in  a  pack,  bale,  or  buudle. 

(Mason.)  Small  stones  imbedded  in  mortar,  employed 
to  fill  the  vacant  spaces  in  the  middle  of  walls. —  Ogilvie.. 
Pack  ing-press,  n.  A  powerful  press  employed  in 
compressing  goods,  cotton,  Ac.,  in  a  small  compass. 
Pac  k'ing-slieet,  n.  A  large  cloth  for  bagging  or 
packing  goods. 

(M>d.)  In  hydropathy,  a  wet  sheet  used  in  packing 
water-cure  patients. 

Pack  -load,  n.  The  load  which  an  animal  can  carry 
on  his  back. 

Pack '-man,  n. ;  pi.  Pack-men.  One  who  carries  a  pack 
on  his  back  :  a  pedlar. 

Pack '-saddle,  7/.  The  saddle  of  a  pack-horse,  on  which 
packs  or  burdens  are  laid  lor  conveyance. 
Pack'-staff,  n.  A  staff  on  which  a  pedlar  or  traveller 
supports  bis  pack. 

Pack  -thread,  n.  A  strong  thread  used  in  tying  up 

parcels.  Ac. 

Pack  n  an  keo.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Marquette  co.,  abt.  55  m.  N.  of  Madison;  pop. 
of  township  al*t.  800. 

Pack  -wax,  n.  Same  as  Paxwax,  q.  v. 

narrow  bridle-road  traversed  by 

Same  as  Alpaca,  q.  v. 

Rivers.  I Paco'bahiba,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  12  m.  M*.S  W.  of 
streams.  Mage :  pop.  2.500. 

_ _ p.  Pacific  Pac'olet  River,  rises  in  Polk  co.,  N.  Carolina,  and 

with  measured  paces  or  steps.  '  '  City.  Pop.  about  60U.  I  flowing  S.E.  into  S.  Carolina,  enters  Broad  River  from 

*’ Pacing  through  the  forest,  chewing  the  food  of  ftDcj."  —  SlticJu.  ific,  iull  t  scons  in ,  a  post-township  of  Columbia  co. ;  | _ Spai  tan  burg  di>t. 

Paoiri-M»«*le,  «.  Placab.e -. ...»«  may  be  pacified.  («.) 


move.  —  To  go,  move,  or  walk  slowly  or  leisurely.  —  lo  Pacific,  iu  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  abt.  Pack'- way,  n  A 
move  by  lifting  the  legs  together  on  the  same  side,  as  m.  \\  .  of  St.  Louis.  pack-men’s  horses, 

a  horse.  Pacific,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  W.  by  S.  co.,  bor-  Pa  co,  n'm  ' Zdll.)  S 

— v.  a.  To  measure  by  steps  or  paces. — To  regulate  ini  dering  on  the Pacific  Ocean :  area,  abt.  800  sq  111. 
motion:  to  cause  to  take  measured  steps.  u  Pace  your  Columbia  River,  and  some  le.*%s  important  s 
wisdom  in  that  good  path.”  ( Shaks .)  —  To  walk  over  Surface,  diversified y,  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap. 


Pac  er 

paces. 
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•  “•  hiShPac'd'  thorough-/^,  Ac.)  p„eif  p.icifl  .  l,.tv‘,I1^  re!,', 

r*  "•  0ne  who  p»c*s;-»peciflcull>,»  horse  thatj pacll -'icaUy,  adv.  In  a  pacific  ma 
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placably. 


rence  to  peace, 
manner ;  peaceably ; 


Paco'ra,  a  river  of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  flowing  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean  E.  of  Panama. 

Pact.  n.  [Fr.  pacte  :  Lat  .pactum,  from  paciscor,  to  fix, 
settle]  A  contract;  an  agreement  or  covenant;  a 
compact. 


PADD 


PiEST 


PAGE 
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Pac'tion,  n.  [Lat.  pactio,  from  jxzcwcor.]  An  agree¬ 
ment  or  contract,  (r.) 

Par  tional.  a.  By  agreement ;  by  way  of  compact. 

PactitiouM,  (4u/i'm,)  a.  Settled  by  agreement  or 
covenant. 

Paoto'l ian,  a.  (Geog.)  Pertaining  to  the  river  Pucto- 
linof  tlie  ancients. 

Pac  t°lns,  (now  Bayouly.)  ( Anc .  Geog.)  A  small  river 
of  Asia  Minor,  renowned  for  its  auriferous  deposits, which 
has  its  source  in  the  N.  side  of  Mt  Tmolus  in  Lydia,  and 
after  a  N.  course  past  Sardis, falls  into  the  river  licrmus. 
It  is  believed  that,  while  holding  the  Lydian  sceptre. 
Croesus  obtained  from  this  river  his  vast  accumulation 
of  money.  It  has,  however,  loug  since  become  exhausted. 


Fig.  2022.  —  the  pactolus,  near  sardis. 


and  from  the  time  of  Strabo  has  ceased  to  yield  any 
auriferous  deposit.  This  is  the  river  in  which,  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  Grecian  story,  Midas  bathed  or  washed 
himself,  turning  whatever  he  touched  thenceforth  into 
gold,  according  to  the  myth  or  fable  of  the  Greek  poets. 

Pactl  lli.  a  river  of  Brazil,  (lowing  into  the  Sao  Fran¬ 
cisco,  in  the  prov.  of  Minas-Geraes. 

Pail,  n.  [A.  S.]  An  easy-paced  horse;  a  nag. —  A  rolv- 1 
her  who  infests  the  road  on  foot;  usually  termed  Foot- I 
pad.  q.  v. 

— A  soft  substance  flattened  or  laid  flat ;  as,  a  pad  of 
wool.  —  A  package  or  piece  of  blotting-paper,  Ac. :  as,  a  I 
writing-pad.  —  A  low,  soft  saddle:  a  cushion  or  Udster  : 1 
properly,  a  saddle  or  pillion  stuffed  with  straw.  —  A 
kind  of  mash-tub  used  by  brewers.  (Prov.  Eug.) — The 
hoof  of  a  fox  (Used  in  England.) 

— r.  a.  To  tread  or  walk  upon;  hence,  to  travel.  —  To 
tread  or  beat  smooth  or  level. 

— v.  n.  To  travel  slowly  or  leisurely.  —  To  act  the  part  of 
a  footpad  — To  beat  a  way  smooth  or  level. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  padded.)  To  stuff  or  furnish  with 
pad  or  padding. 

( Manuf.)  In  calico-printing,  to  imbue  cloth  equally 
with  a  mordant. 

Pail  cl  n.  The  stuffing  of  a  coat,  saddle,  cushion. 
Ac.  —  The  material  used  in  stuffing  coats,  Ac.  —  The  act 
of  imbuing  cloth  with  a  mordant. 

Patl'clle.  r.  n.  [Fr.  patrouiller ,  from  paJte,  a  foot.]  To 
handle  or  finger  about. — To  play  in  water  with  hands 
or  feet.  —  To  row;  to  beat  the  water  as  with  oars;  to 
propel  a  boat  by  means  of  a  paddle. 

— r.  a.  To  propel  by  an  oar  or  paddle.  —  To  pad ;  to  tread  ; 
to  trample.  (An  English  provincialism.) 

— n.  A  broad  but  short  oar,  used  in  impelling  light  boats. 

—  The  blade  or  broad  part  of  an  oar  or  weapon.  —  One 
of  the  broad-boards  at  the  circumference  of  a  water¬ 
wheel,  or  the  float  of  the  paddle-wheel  of  a  steam-vessel. 

—  A  small  sluice-gate.  —  A  paddle-shaped  foot,  as  of  the 
crocodile.  —  A  paddle-staff.  (Local  English.) 

( Gh ss  Manuf.)  An  implement  for  stirring  the  fused 
sand  and  ashes. 

Pad  <1 1  e-boa  ill.  n.  One  of  the  two  large  beams  be¬ 
tween  which  a  steamer's  paddle- wheels  revolve. 

Pad  die- board,  n.  One  of  the  floats  of  a  steamer's 
paddle-wheel. 

Pad  dle-box.  n.  One  of  the  semicircular  l>oxes  pro¬ 
jecting  from  either  side  of  a  steamboat,  within  which 
the  paddle-wheels  revolve. 

Pad  tiler,  n.  One  who  paddles. 

Pad  dle-shaft,  n  The  shaft  upon  which  the  paddle- 
wheel  of  a  steamlioat  is  fixed,  placed  centrally  with,  and 
connected  to,  the  trunk-shaft. 

Pad  dle-stafT,  n.  A  p.iddle,  or  iron-headed  staff,  used  i 
by  ploughmen  to  free  the  share  from  earth,  Ac.  (Used 
in  England.) — A  mole-catcher’s  staff,  having  a  spade- 
shaped  pike  at  its  extremity. 

Paddle-Wheel,  n.  The  wheel  fixed  upon  the  paddle- 
shaft  of  a  steam-vessel,  for  propelling  her  through  the 
water  by  the  action  of  a  number  of  floats,  or  paddle- 
boards,  fixed  at  the  circumference. 

Pad'doek,  n.  [A.  S.  pida ;  Du.  padde..]  A  great  frog 
or  toad  — A  small  inclosure  under  pasture,  immediately 
adjoining  the  stables  of  a  domain  —  In  Scotland,  a  low 
sledge  for  carrying  away  stones,  Ac. 

Pad  dy,  n.  [A  corruption  from  Patrick.]  A  namesome- 
tiines  applied  to  an  Irishman; — jocularly,  or  in  con¬ 
tempt;  as,  “  Paddy  from  Ireland,  Paddy  from  Cork.” 
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Pad'dy,  n.  In  ITindostan,  rice  in  the  husk. 

Pad  (lytoxv'ii.  in  \V  Virginia ,  a  village  of  Hampshire 
co..  abt.  2i0  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond,  Virginia. 

PatFerborn,  a  town  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  at  the 
source  «*t  the  Pader,  a  tributary  of  the  Lippe,  52  m.  E. 
S.E.  of  Munster;  p'-p.  12,271. 

Pad  ilia,  < pa-deel'  ya,)  a  village  of  Mexico,  abt.  12  m.  W. 
N.W.  of  New'  Santander.  At  this  place,  July  19,  1824, 
Iturliide,  the  ex-emperor  of  Mexico,  was  shot. 

PadiTla,  Don  Juan  De,  a  noble  Spaniard,  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  people  against  Charles  V.,  during  their 
arduous  struggle  for  liberty  from  1520  to  1522.  Being 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Villalar, 
April  23,  1.21.  he  was  put  to  death  on  the  following 
day,  and  met  his  fate  with  the  heroism  of  a  true  pa¬ 
triot.  Donna  Maria,  his  heroic  wife,  participated  in  all 
his  labors,  and  after  his  death  gained  several  advan¬ 
tages  at  the  head  of  her  troops,  and  defended  Toledo  for 
several  months.  She  was  at  length  deserted  by  the  cit¬ 
izens,  and  retired  to  Portugal,  where  she  died. 

Padishah',  n.  [Per*.]  The  sovereign;  the  chief 
ruler;  —  a  title  given  to  the  Sultau  of  Turkey,  and  to 
the  Shall  of  Persia. 

Pad'lock,  n.  A  lock  to  be  hung  on  a  stable  and  held 
by  u  link. 

— r.  a.  To  fasten  with  a  padlock;  to  stop;  to  shut;  to 
confine. 

Pacl'-nag:,  v.  An  ambling  nag;  as,  a  bishop's  pad-nag. 

Patio  ria,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Crawford  co., 
abt.  50  ni.  W.  by.  N.  of  New  Albany. 

Pad  'll  a.  (anc.  l\itavium .)  a  fortified  city  of  Italy,  prov. 
of  Padua,  at  the  junction  of  the  Brenta  and  Bacchig- 
lione,  24  m.  W.  of  Venice;  Lat.  45°  23'  41"  N.,  Lon.  11° 
52'  43''  E.  Its  celebrated  university,  founded  in  the  13th 
century,  had  in  former  times  students  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Among  these  were  Dante,  Petrarch,  and 
Tasso ;  and  among  the  professors  were  Fallopius,  Fab- 
ricius  ab  Aqunpendente,  Morgagni,  Galileo,  and  Guglie- 
liiini.  The  university  library  comprises  100,000  vols. 
Theie  is  also  an  academy  of  sciences.  The  churches, 
and  especially  San  Antonio,  are  less  remarkable  for 
architecture  than  for  their  paintings  and  interior  deco¬ 
rations.  Manuf.  Woollens,  silks,  ribbons,  and  leather. 
/b/>.  51,737. 

Pad  ua,  in  Illinois, a  post-township  of  McLean  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1.500. 

Paduasoy',  Pad'esoy.n.  [From  Padua,  the  Italian 
city, and  Fr.  soie,  silk.]  A  kind  of  silken  stuff  formerly 
used  for  ladies’  dresses. 

Paducah  ,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Greene  co.,  abt.  40  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Des  Moines. 

Paducah',  in  Kentucky,  a  town,  cap.  of  McCracken  co., 
on  the  Ohio  River,  aid.  340  m.  below  Louisville.  P.  is 
the  chief  depot  of  that  neighborhood,  and  has  an  active 
and  extensive  trade  in  tobacco,  pork,  horses,  mules,  Ac.  I 
Pop.  5.500. 

Pae'an,  Pa*on,  n.  [Gr.paton.]  (Antic/.)  Among  the 
G.  ecks.  properly  a  hymn  in  honor  of  Apollo,  who  was 1 
also  called  Pajan.  Also  a  war  song  before  or  after  battle  : 
in  the  first  case  in  honor  of  Ar£s,  in  the  second  as  a 
thanksgiving  to  Apollo. 

(Anc.  Poetry.)  A  foot  consisting  of  four  syllables,  of 
which  there  are  four  kinds;  the  Paeau  primes,  secun- 
dns.  Ac. 

Pico'nia.  n.  [From  Psc'mia.  a  mountainous  country  of 
Macedonia  ]  (  Hot )  The  Pseony,  a  genus  of  plants,  order 
Ranunculacex ,  May  and  June.  The  Chiuese  Poppy- 


Fig.  2023.  —  piosia  papaverace^e. 

flowered  Paeony.  P.  papaveracese,  is  a  deciduous  suffru- 
tescent  bush,  3-6  ft.  high,  native  of  China,  introduced 
in  Europe  in  1787,  and  sometimes  cultivated  in  this 
country;  flowers  pink,  blossoming  in  May.  It  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  other  species  by  its  united  carpels. 

I*a  er,  Ferdinando,  a  celebrated  Italian  musical  com¬ 
poser,  n.  nt  Parma  in  1774.  He  studied  at  Venice,  was 
called  to  the  court  of  Vienna  in  1795,  became  chapel- 
master  to  the  elector  of  Saxony  six  }'ears  later,  and  af¬ 
ter  the  battle  of  Jena,  entered  the  service  of  Napoleon. 
He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  at  Paris,  and  from  1818  till 
1825  held  the  office  of  Director  of  the  Italian  Opera, 
lie  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
His  most  successful  productions  were  the  operas  of 
Gnselda,  Agnese ,  Camilla,  and  AchiUc.  D.  1839. 

Pa  s  (uni.  (An''.  Geog.)  An  ancient  city  of  Lucania, 
in  S  Italy,  in  the  N  W.  extremity  of  that  province,  abt. 
4  m.  S.K.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Silarus  ( Selo),  and  upon 
a  hay  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  called  Sinus  Ptesfanus . 
(now  Gulf  of  Salerno.)  It  was  a  place  of  importance  and 
great  beauty  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  renowned 
for  the  splendid  ros«*s  grown  in  its  neighborhood,  which 
bloomed  twice  a  year.  Several  magnificent  remains  of 
its  former  graudeur  are  still  standing,  and  attract  uni¬ 
versal  attention.  gee  Fig.  1903. 


Pa'gan,  n.  [Lat.  paganus.  See  Paganism.]  A  hea¬ 
then:  %  geutile;  one  who  worships  false  gods. 

i — a.  Heathen;  heathenish;  noting  a  person  who  wor¬ 
ships  false  gods ;  pertaining  to  the  worship  of  false  gods. 

Pa  kaiiimiii,  n.  [Fr.  /myanisme  ;  from  Lat.  Puyus,  pi. 

I  payi,  villages,  because  heathen,  when  the  worship  of 

I  their  gods  was  forbidden  in  the  cities,  retired  to  the 
villages,  where  they  could  practise  their  ceremonies 
secretly  and  safely.]  Heathenism;  the  worship  of  idols 
or  false  gials.  —  The  theology  of  the  pagans,  according 
to  their  own  writers,  Sccevola  and  Varro,  was  of  three 
kinds.  The  first  may  be  called  the  mythological ,  or 
fabulous,  as  it  treats  of  the  theology  and  genealogy 
of  their  deities,  in  which  they  describe  such  things  as 
are  unworthy  of  deity.  In  this  species  of  |>aganisni, 
they  ascribe  to  their  gods  thelts,  murders,  adulteries, 
and  all  manner  of  crimes.  (See  Mythology  )  This 
kind  of  theology  is,  therefore,  condemned  by  the  wiser 
heathen  .  The  writers  of  this  sort  of  theology  were 
Saiichoniatho  the  Phoenician,  and  Orpheus,  Hesiod, 
Pherecjde,  Ac.,  among  the  Greeks.  The  second  sort  of 
paganism,  called  physical  or  natural,  was  studied  and 
taught  by  the  philosophers,  who,  rejecting  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  gods  introduced  by  the  poets,  brought  their 
theology  to  a  more  natural  and  rational  form,  and  sup¬ 
posed  that  there  was  only  one  supreme  God.  which  they 
commonly  make  to  be  the  sun,  or  at  least  an  emblem 
of  him,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  to  mind  the  world's 
affairs.  In  consequence*  of  this,  they  devised  certain 
demons,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  mediator*  between 
the  supreme  God  and  man.  The  philosophers  who  be¬ 
lieved  in  this  sort  of  theology,  treated  of  the  nature  of 
these  demons  and  their  relations  with  regard  to  nmn. 
Among  their  writers  on  the  subject  were  'I hales,  Py¬ 
thagoras,  IMato,  and  the  Stoics.  The  third  s«*it  of  pa¬ 
ganism,  called  political  or  civil,  was  instituted  by  legis¬ 
lators,  statesmen,  and  politicians.  The  first  among  the 
Romans  was  Mima  Pompilius.  Political  paganism 
chiefly  respected  the  gods,  temple*,  altar*,  sacrifices,  and 
rites  of  worship  ;  it  was  properly  their  idolatry,  the  care 
of  which  belonged  to  the  priests  ;  and  it  was  enjoined 
the  common  people  to  keep  them  in  obedience  to  the 
civil  power.  The  rites  of  paganism  were  as  various  as 
the  objects  of  their  worship.  As  a  general  rule,  how'- 
ever.  they  had  some  idea  of  the  necessity  of  an  atone¬ 
ment  for  sin,  and  that  “without  the  shedding  of  blood 
there  is  no  remission.”  Sacrifices  were  deemed  essen¬ 
tial,  and  in  many  cases,  and  in  all  emergencies,  they 
were  apprehensive  that  the  sacrifice  must  l*e,  at  least, 
of  equal  dignity  with  the  sinner.  Hence,  among  many 
nations,  both  ancient  and  modern,  from  theworshi|  per* 
of  Moloch  to  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  the  practice  of 
human  sacrifices,  which  have  stained  the  altars  of  al¬ 
most  every  nation  upon  earth.  In  some  religions  of 
paganism,  for  example  in  those  followed  by  Zoroaster, 
Plato,  and  Socrates,  there  are  to  be  found  pure  and  ele¬ 
vated  notions,  and  precepts  of  morality,  which  would 
not  disgrace  even  Christianity. 

Pn'ganizc,  v.  a.  To  render  pagan  or  heathenish;  to 
convert  to  paganism. 

Paganini,  Nicolo,  ( pa~ga-ne/ne.)  the  inimitable  vio¬ 
linist,  was  B.  at  Genoa,  1784,  and  initiated  into  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  music  by  his  father,  who  was  a  commission-agent 
by  trade,  but  a  great  musical  amateur.  His  first  pul>- 
lic  engagement  was  at  Lucca.  Here  he  found  a  zealous 
patroness  in  the  Princess  Bacchiochi,  sifter  of  Napoleon; 
but  in  1813  he  left  Lucca  for  Milan.  From  this  period 
dates  his  wondrous  performance  on  a  single  string, 
which  at  a  later  period  called  forth  such  bursts  of  ap¬ 
plause  from  numerous  audiences  in  Germany.  France, 
and  England.  In  1828  he  visited  Vienna,  where  lie  met 
with  an  enthusiastic  reception.  Thence  he  visited  the 
chief  cities  of  Germany  ;  and  in  1831  he  made  a  musical 
tour  through  France  and  England,  where  he  realized 
enormous  sums,  which,  however,  the  gambling-table 
swallowed  up,  frequently  even  with  a  greater  rapidity 
than  he  gained  them.  His  last  years  were  spent  at  his 
villa  Gajoua,  near  Parma;  and  he  D  at  Nice,  1840.  The 
most  absurd  stories  were  circulated  regai  ding  Paganini 
during  his  lifetime;  nor  did  they  cease  even  with  his 
death  Crimes  of  the  deepest  dye  were  imputed  to  him 
without  a  vestige  of  foundation  ;  though  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  singular  cast  of  hi*  countenance,  his 
reserved  character,  his  sudden  bursts  of  passion,  and 
the  mysterious  veil  which  he  was  fond  of  throwing 
around  all  his  proceedings,  were  well  fitted  to  awaken 
public  curiosity,  with  its  usual  adjunct,  excessive  cre¬ 
dulity. 

Page,  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp. ;  It.  paggio.  Etymol.  uuknown.] 
One  side  of  the  leaf  of  a  book. 

—A  book  or  writing. 

*•  Torn  from  their  destined  page.”—Ferriar. 

—A  youth  attached  to  the  service  of  a  royal  or  noble  per¬ 
sonage.  rather  tor  formality  or  show  than  for  servitude. 
The  name  pages  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  slaves 
and  attendants  of  an  inferior  class,  in  modern  Europe, 
until  the  reigns  of  Charles  VI.  and  Charles  VII.  of 
France.  As  chivalrie  institutions  prevailed,  the  office, 
by  whatever  name  it  may  he  called,  became  of  impor¬ 
tance.  Courts  and  castles  were  the  schools  in  which 
the  young  noble  passed  through  the  degree  of  page,  in 
order  to  reach  the  higher  grades  of  esquire  and  knight, 
when  he  became  hors  de  page.  In  the  16th  cent,  the 
chivalrous  character  had  become  much  adulterated  ;  but 
the  custom  of  bringing  up  sons  as  pages  at  courts  con. 
tinued  until  the  disorder  and  license  of  the  age  rendered 
the  service  so  dangerous  that  it  was  no  longer  sought 
hv  the  better  classes  as  a  mode  of  education  for  their 
children.  Pages  then  became,  as  they  are  now,  mere 
relics  of  feudal  custom  :  from  almost  all  courts  they 
have  entirely  disappeared  ;  but  are  still  to  be  found  iu 
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the  household  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  Paimboenf,  ( pang-bu/\)  a  seaport  - town  of  France, 

dept,  of  Loire  -  Jnlerieure,  on  the  Loire,  22  miles  >>  .  of 
Nantes.  It  is  the  deep-water  harbor  ot  the  port  ot 
Nantes,  vessels  of  more  than  200  tons  going  there  to 
load  and  unload  their  cargoes.  Pp.  3,509. 

I>ai  ii«  (pun,)  n.  [A. 8.  pin,  pine;  0.  pijn  ;  Oer.  pein  :  Fr. 
peine;  Lat.  puma.)  Physical  suffering  arising  from 
pressure,  from  a  blow,  or  from  some  other  external 
cause;  an  uneasy  sensation  in  animal  bodies  ot  any  de¬ 
gree  from  slight  disturbance  to  extreme  or  acute  dis¬ 
tress  or  torture;  suffering;  bodily  grief.  —  Suffering  or 
evil  inflicted  as  a  punishmeut  for  u  crime  ;  punishment 
suffered  or  denounced  ;  penalty. 

“Noue  ahull  presume  to  fly  under  pain  of  death.”— Addison. 
-Mental  distress;  agony  of  spirit:  torment:  uneasiness 
of  mind  ;  disquietude  ;  anxiety ;  solicitude  for  the  future. 
“Sweet  ia  pleasure  after  pain.” — Drydcn. 

— pi.  Labor;  work;  toil;  laborious  or  diligent  effort; 
task  ;  as,  to  take  pains  — The  throes  of  travail  or  child¬ 
birth;  pangs  of  parturition. 

— v.  a.  [A.  S.  pinian  ;  Fr.  peiner.']  To  torment;  to  tor¬ 
ture;  to  cause  uneasy  sensations  of  any  degree  of  inten¬ 
sity  in  the  body  of.  —  To  render  uneasy  in  mind;  to 
trouble;  to  grieve;  to  disquiet;  to  wound  the  feelings  of. 

"  She  drops  a  doubtful  word  that  pain «  his  mind.” — Drgden. 
Pain  court,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  As¬ 
sumption  parish  about  07  in.  S.  of  Baton  Rouge. 
Paine,  Thomas,  an  American  political  writer,  b.  in  Eng¬ 
land,  1737.  He  early  distinguished  himself  by  his 
literary  abilities  and  republican  notions.  At  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  War  of  American  Independence,  he,  in 
1774,  emigrated  to  this  country,  when  he  became 
editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine ,  and  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  Revolution  by  his  famous  pamphlet 
called  Common  Seme,  in  which  he  advocated  the 
policy  of  separation  and  independence.  He  went  to 
Paris  iu  1789,  and  published,  in  1791,  his  Rights  of  Man , 
in  reply  to  Burke’s  speech  on  the  French  Revolution. 
In  Sept.,  1792,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
National  Convention,  acted  with  the  Girondists,  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  death  in  the  reign  of  terror,  and  brought 
out,  in  1795,  his  celebrated  deistical  work  entitled. 
The  Age  of  Reason.  He  returned  to  the  U.  States  iu 
1802,  and  died  at  New  York,  iu  1809. 

Paine’s  ICollow,  in  New  Yorlc,  a  post-village  of 
Herkimer  co.,  abt. 75  in.  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 
Paincs'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Lake  co.,  abt.  29  m.  N.E.  of  Cleveland.  It  is 
finely  located  and  commands  an  active  trade.  Manuf. 
Machinery,  barrels,  flour,  Ac.  Pop.  abt.  7,000. 

Pain  ful,  a.  Full  of  pain;  giving  pain,  uneasiness,  or 
distress  to  the  body;  occasioning  pain,  disquiet,  or  un¬ 
easiness  to  the  mind ;  afflictive;  distressing;  grievous; 
producing  anguish  or  misery;  as,  a  painful  event. — 
Requiring  severe  labor  or  toil;  full  of  difficulties  ;  ex¬ 
ercising  labor;  undergoing  toil  or  trouble;  industrious; 
ns, painful  exertion. 

••  While  peusive  poets  painful  vigils  keep.” — Pope.. 
Pain'fully,  adv.  With  suffering  of  body;  with  afflic¬ 
tion;  uneasiness,  or  distress  of  mind;  laboriously;  with 
toil  ;  with  arduous  effort  or  diligence. 

Pa i  ii i in.  n.  and  a.  Same  as  Paymm,  q.  v. 

Pain  less,  a.  Free  from  bodily  pain  or  mental  trouble; 

as,  a  painless  disease,  a  painless  operation. 
Painlessness,  n.  Freedom  from  pain  or  trouble ; 

state,  quality,  or  condition  of  being  painless. 

Pains ^  n.  pi.  Care;  trouble;  effort.  See  Pain. 

Pains  taker,  n.  One  who  takes  pains;  a  laborious 
person. 

Pains'taUiug:,  a.  Laborious;  industrious;  carefully 
liligent ;  sp  iring  no  pains. 

2*aiiit,  n.  A  substance  used  in  painting,  either  simple 
or  compound ;  a  coloring  material  ;  a  pigment. —  A  com¬ 
position  used  for  heightening  the  color  of  the  skin  or 
complexion;  a  cosmetic;  rouge. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  peind re,  pp.  peint;  Sp.  pintar  ;  It.,  from  Lat. 
pingere ,  pictum  ;  Sansk.  pinj,  to  paint.]  To  form  a  fig¬ 
ure,  likeness,  or  representation  of  in  colors;  to  portray 
by  colors  or  images;  to  exhibit  in  forms  and  hues;  to 
represent  in  a  tinted  semblance;  as,  to  paint  a  portrait. 
"  As  idle  as  a  painted  ship  upou  a  painted  ocean.”  —  Coleridge. 
— To  cover  or  besmear  with  hues  or  colors,  either  with  or 
without  figures  ;  to  color ;  to  embellish  or  diversify  with 
tints  or  colors;  to  lay  on  artificial  color  for  ornament; 
as,  to  paint  a  house,  ship,  sign-board,  Ac. —  To  represent 
or  exhibit  to  the  mind;  to  present  in  form  or  likeness 
to  the  intellectual  view  ;  to  describe;  to  delineate;  to 
portray;  to  depict;  as,  his  errors  were  painted  in  the 
strongest  terms. 

— v.  n.  To  practise  the  art  of  painting;  as,  this  artist 
paints  well. — To  lay  artificial  coloring  on  the  face  by 
way  of  embellishment. 

Paint,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Fayette  co. ;  pop.  about 
2,500. —  A  post-township  of  Highland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  4,000. 
—  A  township  of  Holmes  co.:  pop.  al»t.  2,200. —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Madison  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. —  A  township  of 
Ross  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. —  A  township  of  Wayne  co. : 
pr>p.  ubt.  2,100. 

Paint,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Clarion  co.  —  A 
township  of  Somerset  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Paint  Crook,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Allamakee  co.; 
pop.  abt.  1,129. 

Paint  Crook,  in  Michigan ,  enters  the  Clinton  River 
in  Oakland  co. 

Paint  Crook,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Scioto  River  abt.  3 
m.  below  Cliillicothe. 

Paint'ocl  Post,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Steu 
hen  co.— apt.  2  m.  W.  of  Corning. 

Paint'er,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  paint;  one 
skilled  in  representing  persons  or  things  in  colors. 
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title  of  Pages  of  the  Presence,  Ac. 

IPa^e,  r.  a.  To  mark  or  number  the  pages  of  a  book  or 
manuscript. 

Pa;;-o.  in  Iowa,  a  S.W.  co,  adjoining  Missouri;  area , 
abt.  550  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Nodaway,  Nishuabatona.  and 
Tarkeo  rivers.  Surface,  mostly  level  ;  soil ,  fertile. 
Cap.  Clariuda.  Pop.  (1870)  9,997. 

Page,  in  Virginia,  a  N.  co. ;  area ,  abt.  300  sq.  in.  Riv¬ 
ers.  Shenandoah,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface, 
much  diversified  ;  soil ,  in  general  very  fertile.  Mm. 
Iran  in  abundance,  also  copper  and  lead,  and  a  fine  qual¬ 
ity  of  marble.  Cap.  Luray.  Pop.  abt.  8,500. 

Pageant,  ( pajnnt,)  n.  A  triumphal  car,  chariot, 
arch,  or  other  pompous  thing,  decorated  with  flags,  Ac., 
and  carried  in  public  shows  and  processions;  a  show; 
a  spectacle  of  entertainment;  something  intended  lor 
pomp. 

—a.  Showy;  pompous;  ostentatious. 

—  v.  a.  To  represent  in  show',  (r.) 

Pnqjertsi try,  (pd'jant-ry.)  n.  Show;  pompous  repre¬ 
sentation;  gaudy  or  brilliant  spectacle. 

Page  City,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Page  co.,  abt.  62 
m.  S.E.  of  Council  Bluffs. 

Pa^c'lioixl,  n.  State,  quality,  or  condition  of  a  page. 

Pa^e  ville.  ill  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Erie  co.,  abt. 
20  in.  S.W.  of  Erie. 

Pa'gi I,  n.  (Rot.)  Same  as  Paigle. 

Pag'ina.  n.  [Lit.]  (Rot.)  The  surface  of  a  leaf. 

Paginal,  a.  [Lat.J  Consisting  of  pages;  as,  paginal 
books. 

Pa^inu'tion,  n.  Act  or  process  of  paging  a  book;  the 
figures  used  to  denote  the  number  of  pages. 

Pa^'in^,  ».  The  marking  of  the  pages  of  a  book  ;  as, 
tin*  paging  of  a  volume  of  MS. 

Pft'go,  an  island  of  Austria,  in  Dalmatia,  circle  of  Zara, 
in  the  Adriatic,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the 
Morlacca  Channel,  between  2  and  3  ni.  wide;  Lat.  44° 
30'  N.,  Lon.  15°  E.  Area,  106  sq.  m.  Near  its  centre  is 
the  lake  or  inlet  of  Zascha.  Pop.  5,000. 

Pa'gotl,  n.  A  pagoda.  (R.) 

Pagoda,  n.  [Corrupted  from  Hind,  bootkudu,  an  idol- 
house —  boot,  an  idol,  and  kudu ,  house.]  A  Hindoo  or 
Chinese  temple,  in  which  idols  are  worshipped.  —  An 
idol ;  ail  effigy  of  some  imaginary  deity. 

(Numismatics.)  A  gold  and  silver  coin  of  Hindostan 
formerly  current,  and  of  values  varying  from  $1.75  to 
$2.18. 

Pa'godite, n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Agat.matoute,  q. v. 

Pago'sa,  in  Colorado  Territory,  a  village  of  Conejos  co., 
about  135  in.  S  S.W.  of  Cafion  City. 

Pu;£ii'ri<lrc,  n.  pi  (Zool.)  The  Hermit  or  Soldier 
Crabs,  a  fain  of  Bracbyurous  Crustacea?,  division  Anom 
oura.  The  tail,  or  post  abdomen,  is  of  largo  size,  but  its 
envelope  is  little  else  than  a  membranous  bag,  entirely 
destitute  of  the  usual  hardness  of  the  crustaceous  integ¬ 
ument.  The  thorax  itself  is  not  very  firm:  and  it  is 
only  on  the  claws,  which  are  of  large  size,  that  we  find 
the  true  calcareous  envelope.  For  the  protection  of 
their  soft  tails,  the  P.  resort  to  various  artificial  meth¬ 
ods.  Many  of  them  seek  univalve  shells,  in  which  they 
take  up  their  abodes ;  attaching  themselves  to  the  in 
terior  by  a  sucker  with  which  the  tail  is  furnished  at  its 
extremity,  and  also  holding  by  its  six  false  legs  which 
it  bears  at  its  hinder  portion.  When  they  are  feediu; 
or  walking,  the  head  and  tho¬ 
rax  project  beyond  the  mouth 
of  vhe  shell  (Fig.  2024);  but 
when  they  are  alarmed  they 
draw  themselves  in,  closing 
the  mouth  with  one  of  the 
claws,  which  is  much  larger 
than  the  other,  and  holding  to 
the  interior  so  firmly,  that  they 
will  rather  be  torn  asunder 
than  quit  tlieir  attachment. 

As  they  increase  in  size,  they 
are  obliged  to  change  their 
habitation  for  a  more  commo¬ 
dious  one;  and  the  way  in 
which  they  accomplish  this  is  diogenes  hermit-crab. 
very  amusing.  They  may  be 

frequently  observed  crawling  slowly  along  the  line  of 
empty  shells.  Ac.,  left  l>y  the  last  wave;  and  as  if  un¬ 
willing  to  part  with  their  old  domicile  till  a  new  one 
has  been  obtained,  they  slip  their  tails  out  of  the  old 
lumse  into  the  new  one,  again  betaking  themselves  to 
the  former,  if  the  latter  is  not  found  suitable.  In  this 
manner  they  not  un frequently  try  a  large  number  of 
shells  before  they  find  one  to  their  liking.  If  it  happens 
that  two  hermit-crabs  stop  before  the  same  shell,  a  di 
pute  arises,  and  the  weakest  yields  to  the  strongest. 
There  are  several  species  of  various  sizes,  chiefly  belong¬ 
ing  to  tropical  shores. 

Pall,  inlerj.  An  exclamation,  synonymous  with  Bah, q.  v 
Pahang*',  a  town  of  the  Malay  peninsula, cap.  of  a  small 
state  of  same  name,  on  a  broad  and  shallow  river,  about 
5  in.  from  its  mouth;  Lat.  3°  34'  N.,  Lon.  103°  2P  E. 
Pahnquar  ry,  in  N  w  Jersey,  a  township  of  Warren 
co. :  pop.  about  700. 

Paid,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Pay,  q.r.  (Paid  for  payed.) 
Paidcu'tics,  n.  sing.  [From  (Jr.  paidenein,  to  teach, 
pais,  a  boy.]  The  science  of  instruction. 

Pail,  (pal,)  n.  [W.  pivol,  pail,  pot;  Gr.  pella,  a  wooden 
bowl,  mil k-paii ;  Lat.  pelvis,  a  basin,  laver.]  An  open 
vessel  of  wood,  tin,  Ac.,  used  as  a  household  utensil  for 
carrying  or  holding  liquids,  as  water  or  milk. 
Pail'-brush,  n.  A  brush  used  in  cleaning  pails. 

Pail  ful.  ;  pi.  Pviumls.  The  quantity  held  by  a  pail 
Paillasse,  Palliasse,  (  pal-pas', )n.  [Fr.,  from  paille, 
straw,  from  Lat.  paUa ,  chaff.]  A  straw  under-bed. 
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(Naut.)  A  rope  employed  to  fasten  a  boat  to  a  ship, 
wharf,  Ac. 

— Tl»e  cougar  or  panther.  (Local  U.  States.) 

Painters’  Colic,  n.  (Med.)  A  disease  which  derives 
its  name  front  the  fact  that  painters  are  more  frequently 
attacked  by  it  than  persons  of  other  occupations,  though 
habitual  cider-drinkers,  and  people  of  various  callings, 
are  sometimes  liable  to  its  attack.  As  the  cause  in  all 
cases  is  the  presence  of  lead  in  the  system,  absorbed 
through  the  skin  by  contact  with  paints  containing  pre¬ 
parations  of  that  metal, especially  those  known  as  white 
and  red  lead,  or  taken  into  the  lungs  from  the  fumes 
during  smelting,  or  else  received  into  the  stomach  by 
drinking  liquors  or  water  kept  in  leaden  cisterns,  it  will 
be  readily  understood  how  many  persons,  coming  in 
contact  with  easily  absorbed  minerals,  may  be  affected 
by  all  the  symptoms  of  the  P.  C.,  the  special  peculiarity 
of  which  is  the  tremor  of  the  hands,  and  sometimes  of 
the*  head  and  legs  —  a  mild  form  of  paralysis  that  attends 
it.  This  very  .serious  disease  commands  the  prompt  at¬ 
tendance  of  a  physician.  Iodine  of  potassium  is  said  to 
bean  effective  remedy  for  lead  and  mercurial  poisoning. 
See  Lead. 

Pui  ii  t/orsliip.  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  a  painter. 

Paint'er*Mtitiiier,  n.  An  heraldic  painter. — A  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  London  guild,  denominated  “The  Worshipful 
Company  of  Painter-stainers.” 

Paint  ing,  n.  An  art  which,  by  means  of  light,  shade, 
and  color,  represents  on  a  plane  surface  all  objects  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  eye  or  to  the  imagination.  As  the  desire 
to  imitate  is  one  of  the  natural  tastes  of  man,  and  the 
variety  of  forms  and  colors  one  of  his  <  hief  sources  of 
pleasure,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  traces  of  the  art 
should  be  found  among  the  remains  of  every  nation, 
however  ancient,  and  that  it  should  be  practised  by 
every  existing  people,  however  uncivilized.  In  the 
absence  of  any  positive  information  on  the  subject,  it 
would  be  idle  to  inquire  bow  early  in  the  history  of  the 
world  painting  took  a  prominent  place  among  the  arts 
of  life;  and  we  must  be  content  with  the  knowledge 
that  it  was  practised  by  the  Egyptians  several  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  a?ra  Painting  appears  to 
have  had  its  origin  among  all  nations  as  a  species  of 
writing;  and  among  the  Egyptians  it  scarcely  ever 
became  anything  more.  The  specimens  which  we  pos¬ 
sess  of  Egyptian  art,  executed  18  or  19  centuries  before 
Christ,  show  that  the  arts  were  at  that  period  in  the 
highest  condition  which  they  ever  attained  in  Egypt; 
and  through  the  whole  course  of  Egyptian  art,  we  find 
that,  as  in  these  specimens,  Egyptian  painting  seldom, 
if  ever,  attempted  more  than  an  outline  of  the  object 
as  seen  in  profile,  such  as  would  l>e  obtained  by  its 
shadow.  To  this  outline  colors  were  applied  simply 
and  without  mixture  or  blending,  and  without  the 
slightest  indication  of  light  or  shade.  As  the  Egyptians 
did  not  practise  dissection,  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
true  form  of  the  bones  and  the  muscles,  and  in  the 
representation  of  the  human  figure,  therefore,  could 
only  obtain  such  success  as  might  result  from  attention 
to  the  length  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  The 
chief  reason,  however,  for  the  low  state  of  Egyptian  art 
was  the  fact  that  during  the  larger  period  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  it  was  under  the  domination  of  the  priesthood, 
who  refused  to  allow  the  artists,  in  the  religious  works 
which  formed  almost  their  sole  employment,  to  depart 
from  certain  sacred  and  conventional  forms.  The  Egyp¬ 
tian  artists  employed  six  pigments,  mixed  up  with  a 
gummy  liquid,  namely,  white,  black,  red,  blue,  yellow, 
and  green,  —  the  first  three  always  earthy,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  vegetable,  or  at  least  frequently  transparent. 
With  regard  to  the  Hebrews,  we  have  no  information 
as  to  whether  the  art  of  painting  was  ever  practised 
among  them ;  but  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  people  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  carving  in  wood  and 
stone,  and  of  chasing  gold  and  silver,  would  not  be 
wholly  ignorant  of  painting.  There  has  been  much 
discussion  as  to  how  far  the  ancient  Greeks  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  art  of  painting;  but  as  their  ancient 
writers,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  finest  sculptures 
and  the  most  beautiful  architecture,  speak  in  almost 
extravagant  praise  of  the  painters  of  their  day,  it  may 
fairly  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  art  was  practised 
among  them  with  distinguished  success.  The  first 
Grecian  painting  on  record  is  the  Hattie  o  f  Magnets ,  by 
Bularchus,  and  purchased  by  Candaules,  King  of  Lydia, 
for  its  weight  in  gold,  or,  as  some  say,  a  quantity  of 
gold  coins  equal  to  the  extent  of  its  surface.  This  was 
in  the  year  718  B.  c.  During  five  centuries,  however, 
the  art  had  previously  flourished  iu  the  cities  and 
islands, and  especially  at  Corinth,  having  passed  through 
the  various  gradations  of  simple  sinography  (or  shadow¬ 
painting),  the  monographic  style  (consisting  of  a  simple 
outline),  monochromatic  compositions  (in  which  one 
color  only  was  employed),  and  polychromatic  (  where  a 
variety  of  hue,  but  without  shading,  was  used).  After 
Bularchus,  the  art  of  painting  continued  slowly  to  im¬ 
prove  until  the  time  of  Polygnotns  of  Tliasos,  who,  in 
460  b.  c.,  founded  what  may  be  called  the  Athenian 
school,  and  whose  pictures  were  admired  several  cen¬ 
turies  after  his  death.  Even  at  this  period,  however, 
the  art  was  deficient  in  the  most  powerful  of  its  means, 
the  magic  of  chiaroscuro,  and  also  in  its  instruments, 
the  ancient  paintings  being  executed  with  a  oestrum,  a 
short  metal  rod,  broad  at  one  end  and  pointed  at  the 
other,  in  the  following  manner:  —  The  tablet,  primed 
in  white,  was  laid  over  with  a  varnish  of  resin  mixed 
with  wax, and  usually  incorporated  with  a  dark  reddish 
coloring-matter.  Upon  this  th»  subject  was  traced,  and 
the  lights  worked  in  with  the  oestrum.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  the  pencil  was  invented;  and  a  new  and  glorious 
period  of  Grecian  art  commenced  (400  b.  c.)  with  Apollo* 
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dorus.  Pan  basins,  Ti  man  thee,  and  Zeuxis,  the  latter  of 
whom  is  tho  first  from  whose  works  we  derive  explicit 
statements  ot  the  ideal  in  Grecian  painting,  and  who 
was  the  first  to  discover  or  practise  the  grand  principle 
in  the  heroic  style  of  painting  — to  render  each  figure 
the  perfect  representative  of  the  class  to  which  it  be¬ 
longs.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  also,  that  he  was  the 
first  to  teach  the  true  method  of  grouping,  artists  before 
his  time  having  arranged  the  figures  in  lines,  without 
any  principal  group  on  which  the  interest  of  the  event 
was  concentrated.  The  last  epoch  of  painting  in  Greece 
commences  with  Apelles  (about  the  conclusion  of  tint 
4th  century  b.  c.),  whose  style,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  descriptions  of  the  ancient  writers,  must  have 
closely  resembled  that  of  Rafaelle,  while  their  choice 
of  subject  appears  to  have  been  nearly  similar.  A 
Venus  painted  by  him  was  esteemed  the  most  faultless 
creation  of  the  Grecian  pencil,  and  was  purchased,  long 
after  the  artist’s  death,  for  100  talents,  or  $100,000,  by 
the  emperor  Augustus.  Contemporary  with  Apelles 
was  Protogenes,  an  excellent  artist,  whose  only  fault 
was  that  he  finished  too  highly;  and  somewhat  later 
lived  Nichomachus,  Pausius,  Aetion,  and  others,  with 
whom  the  art  began  to  decline,  through  causes  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  dismemberment  of  the  Macedonian  empire. 
We  can  never  satisfactorily  determine  what  perfection 
the  art  of  paiuting  attained  in  Greece  ;  for  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  writers  of  antiquity,  whom  we  know 
to  have  been  most  accomplished  critics  of  poetry,  ora¬ 
tory,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  speak  in  the  most 
glowing  terms  of  the  works  of  the  Greek  artists,  there 
is  a  great  disparity  between  the  means  and  instruments 
of  the  art  as  described  by  them,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  effects  they  assert  to  have  been  produced  by  them  ; 
and,  in  fact,  in  the  few  and  very  imperfect  remains  of 
ancient  paintings  which  have  come  down  to  us,  such  as 
in  the  delineations  upon  vases,  it  is  observable,  that, 
while  the  artist  evidently  well  understood  the  princi¬ 
ples  common  to  form,  he  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  those  peculiar  to  painting.  As  far  as  can  be  un¬ 
derstood  from  the  allusions  of  ancieut  writers,  the  Greek 
artists  practised  three  principal  methods  of  painting: 
first,  distemper,  employed  for  mural  pictures  ;  second, 
glazing ,  when  the  picture,  after  being  finished  in  water- 
colors.  crayons,  or  distemper,  was  covered  with  a  emit 
of  hard  and  transparent  varnish;  and  thirdly, encaustic, 
when  the  coloring-matters,  actually  incorporated  with 
wax,  or  preparations  of  wax,  were  thus  applied  in  a 
liquid  state,  and  when  finished  allowed  to  dry.  It  may 
here  be  observed  that  the  practice  of  coloring  marble 
statues  was  common  among  the  Greeks;  and  that 
vase-painting  was  regarded  as  an  art  in  itself.  The  Ho¬ 
man  school  of  pointing  is  scarcely  worth  a  thought,  the 
influx  of  Greek  productions  having  had  the  efl'ert  of 
almost  completely  stifling  native  Italian  talent,  and  tin* 
genius  of  the  people  leading  them  to  prefer  what  was 
ostentatious  and  glittering  to  what  was  pure  in  design, 
pathetic  in  expression,  or  perfect  in  form.  There  are, 
however,  three  periods  observable  in  the  history  of 
painting  in  ancient  Rome:  the  first,  that  of  GrtecJ-Ro- 
man  art,  which  may  he  dated  from  the  conquest  of 
Greece  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  the  artists 
were  chiefly  Greeks;  the  second,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  sera  until  about  the  latter  end  of  the  3d 
century  ;  the  third,  when  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople,  and  the  changes  it  involv¬ 
ed.  suffered  spoliations  similar  to  those  which  it  had 
previously  inflicted  upon  Greece.  During  the  second 
period,  portrait  painting  was  very  common  in  Rome, 
and  Mosaic  was  so  general  as  to  a  great  extent  even  to 
supersede  painting.  The  fanatic  fury  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians  against  anything  that  reminded  them  of  paganism, 
the  division  of  the  empire,  and  the  incursions  of  the 
Goths  and  other  barbarians,  led  to  the  destruction  of  all 
traces  of  the  former  splendor  of  the  fine  arts  ;  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  helped  still  further  to  stifle  them,  by  making 
purity  of  heart  everything,  and  physical  ugliness  or  de¬ 
formity  nothing,  and  by  inculcating  that  mankind,  being 
corrupt  and  horn  in  sin,  no  Christian  painter  ought  to 
look  at  the  naked  figure  while  he  was  painting  it.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  popes  and  emperors  at  an  early 
period  gave  orders  for  the  adornment  of  the  churches 
with  pictures,  the  art  continued  to  decay  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  11th  century,  when  St.  Did’icr  having  sent 
(a.  d.  1066)  for  Greek  artists  to  adorn  Monte  Casino,  at 
Subiaco,  the  example  was  followed  by  the  corpora¬ 
tions  of  Pisa,  Venice,  Amalfi,  and  Genoa,  who  rivalled 
each  other  in  adorning  their  native  cities  with  works  of 
art;  and  painting,  having  sunk  to  the  lowest  barbar¬ 
ism,  went  on  improving,  till  the  taking  of  Constantino¬ 
ple  by  Mahommed  II.  dispersed  the  Greek  artists  col¬ 
lected  there,  and  scattered  them  all  over  Europe.  Hun¬ 
dreds  went  to  Italy,  and  inoculated  Italian  artists  with 
some  remnant  of  their  taste  for  beauty,  decayed  as  it 
was.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  some  of  their  pupils  began 
to  excel  them,  and  Cimabue  (a.  d.  1240)  was  one  of  the 
first,  if  not  the  first,  to  give  indications  of  attempting 
something  new  in  painting.  He  was  himself  excelled 
by  Giotto,  a  shepherd-hoy,  whom  Cimabue  had  taken 
as  a  pupil,  and  who  may  he  looked  upon  as  the  father 
of  painting  in  Italy,  in  the  15th  century  there  were 
two  schools  of  painting  in  Europe  descended  from  the 
Byzantine  school,  i.e.,  from  the  Greek  artists  who  had 
emigrated  from  Constantinople  to  various  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  on  its  capture  by  Mahommed  II.;  namely,  the 
Transalpine  school  and  the  Italian  school;  the  former 
being  again  divided  into  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Ger¬ 
man  schools;  and  the  latter  into  the  Florentine,  the 
Sienese,  the  Roman,  the  Neapolitan,  .he  Venetian,  the 
Mantuan,  the  Modenese,  the  school  of  Parma ,  the  school 
of  Oremona,  the  Milanese ,  the  Bolognese ,  the  Fzrrarese, 


the  Genoese,  and  the  school  of  Piedmont  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  territory.  As  few  characteristics  of  a  national  style 
are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  art  in  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  schools,  as  distinct  from  the  German  school, 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  they  may  here  he 
considered  as  one  and  the  same.  Its  earliest  pictures 
were  painted  upon  wood,  usually  oak,  covered  some¬ 
times  with  canvas,  always  with  a  white  ground,  upon 
which  the  outline  of  the  subject  was  sketched,  and  the 
whole  overlaid  with  gilding,  the  latter  terming  the  real 
grounding  of  the  picture,  which  was  painted  in  water 
or  size-color,  with  great  care  and  diligence,  and  with 
more  truth  to  nature  than  occurs  in  any  other  works 
of  the  same  age  and  description.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  15th  century,  however,  John  Van  Eyck  discovered, 
or  at  any  rate  brought  oil- colors  into  general  use;  and 
the  Transalpine  school  being  thus  put  early  into  pos¬ 
session  of  an  advantage  contributing  principally  to  the 
distinguishing  qualities  of  fine  coloring  and  exquisite 
finish,  at  once  took  a  high  positiou.  Of  the  great  mas¬ 
ters  of  this  school,  we  may  more  particularly  mention 
the  Flemish  painter,  John  van  Eyck  himself,  whose 
paintings  are  distinguished  by  brilliant  coloring,  magic 
effect  of  the  chiar-oscuro,  carefully  labored  though  ollen 
tasteless  drawing,  a  strong  yet  natural  expression,  and 
boldness  in  composition.  Francis  Floris  (born  15^0,  died 
157o),  called  the  “  Flemish  Rafaelle;  ”  Francis  Snyders, 
whose  hunting-pieces  are  among  the  very  best,  if  not 
the  best,  of  their  kind:  and  Peter  Paul  Rubens  (horn 
1577,  died  1640),  the  author  of  about  4,000  pictures,  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  brilliancy  of  coloring,  the  play  of  reflected 
lights,  and  splendor  of  general  effect  in  his  historical 
pictures;  and  for  the  freshness,  clearness,  and  variety 
of  nature  in  his  landscapes;  but  who,  in  the  former 
class  of  pictures,  is  sadly  wanting  in  the  elevation  of 
form  and  sentiment  which  ennobles  the  works  of  the 
old  masters  of  tho  schools  of  Florence  and  Rome.  Of 
the  Dutch  school,  the  most  distinguished  during  the 
1 6tli  and  17th  centuries  were,  Luke  of  Leyden  (born 
1494);  Cornelius  Poelenburg,  of  Utrecht  (horn  1586, 
died  Iii63),  who  was  famous  for  his  skill  in  painting 
small  landscapes  with  figures;  John  Daniel  de  Heem, 
of  Utrecht,  (born  1004,  died  1674),  known  for  his  faith¬ 
ful  imitation  of  flowers,  fruits,  carpets,  and  vases;  and, 
greatest  of  all,  Paul  Rembrandt  van  Rhyn,  horn  in  1C06, 
who  was  master  of  all  that  relates  to  coloring,  distribu¬ 
tion  ot  light  and  shade,  and  the  management  of  the 
pencil,  hut  who  was  wanting  in  many  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  a  true  artist;  such  as  composition,  perspective. 
an«l  dignified  expression.  Of  the  German  branch  of  the 
Transalpine  school,  as  it  ceased  to  be  a  distinct  school 
when  it  ceased  to  be  Gothic, — i .  e.  after  the  15th  century, 
it  will  he  sufficient  here  to  mention  Albert  Diirer,  horn 
in  Nuremberg,  1741,  whose  works,  although  somewhat 
hard  and  meagre,  excel  in  truth,  originality,  simplicity 
of  thought,  and  good  coloring:  and  Holbein,  his  con¬ 
temporary,  whose  works,  chiefly  painted  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  Ilenry  VIII.,  are  excellent  examples 
ol  the  school.  Their  successors,  departing  from  the 
national  style,  became  blended  with  the  Italian  mas¬ 
ters,  to  whom  we  must  now  return.  —  The  great  men 
of  the  Florentine  school  painted  more  in  fresco  than  in 
oils.  After  the  lapse  of  a  hiiudred  years  from  the  death 
of  Giotto,  during  which  the  art  had  been  slowly  im¬ 
proving,  appeared  Tomaso  da  Fan  Giovanni,  nicknamed 
Masaccio,  from  his  total  neglect  of  personal  appearance, 
who,  although  he  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  ad¬ 
vanced  the  art  from  a  state  of  infancy  far  towards  the 
vigor  of  manhood.  Shortly  after  his  death  was  l>orn 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who.  as  philosopher,  poet,  and  artist, 
anticipated  three  centuries,  and  who,  to  the  truth  and 
precision  of  character  introduced  by  Masaccio,  added 
new  and  most  valuable  qualities,  by  introducing  the 
principles  of  chiaroscuro,  and  depth  of  tone  in  color. 
The  “  Last  Supper,”  painted  by  him  in  fresco  at  Milan, 
exhibited  a  dignity  and  propriety  of  expression  une¬ 
qualled  at  the  time:  and,  if  seen  as  originally  painted, 
probably  still  unsurpassed.  After  him  came  two  con¬ 
temporaries,  who  are  regarded  as  the  greatest  painters 
of  any  age  or  country.  Mic  hael  Angelo,  (equally  fa¬ 
mous  as  a  sculptor,)  l*>rn  in  Florence  in  1474,  and  Ra¬ 
faelle,  horn  in  Urbino  in  14S3.  Although  contemporaries, 
they  are  most  unlike  in  all  the  characteristics  of  genius, 
save  in  the  final  result.  The  former  excelled  in  energy, 
the  latter  in  beauty.  Michael  Angelo’s  conceptions  are 
wonderful,  hut  singular,  and  remote  from  nature;  the 
figures  on  his  canvas  are  a  superior  order  of  beings,  and 
there  is  nothing  about  them  to  put  us  in  mind  of  their 
belonging  to  our  species.  An  ideal  abstraction  of  mind 
was  the  object  of  his  imitation,  to  which  all  living  na¬ 
ture,  elevated  into  gigantic  forms  and  energetic  modes, 
was  to  be  moulded  into  subserviency.  The  excellency 
of  Rafaelle,  on  the  other  hand,  lay  in  the  propriety, 
beauty,  and  majesty  of  his  characters;  his  judicious 
contrivance  of  composition,  correctness  of  drawing,  and 
purity  of  taste.  The  manner  of  his  best  pictures  is  full, 
harmonious,  sweet,  and  flowing,  yet  bold,  learned,  and 
sustained,  and  composed  of  such  a  union  of  natural 
grace  and  antique  correctness  as  meet  only  in  the  creu- 
tmus  of  his  pencil.  Rafaelle  properly  belongs  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  school  of  painters;  hut  in  speaking  of  the  history 
of  the  art  of  paiuting,  it  is  difficult  not  to  associate  his 
name  with  that  of  Michael  Angelo.  Of  the  artists  who 
supported  the  reputation  of  the  Florentine  school  after 
Michael  Angelo,  we  may  mention  Daniel  di  Volterra, 
who  imitated  him,  as  did  many  others,  in  a  somewhat 
hard  and  laborious  manner;  Andrea  del  Sarto,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  style  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  and  Carlo  Dolce, 
who  is  famous  for  Madonnas  and  small  pictures,  which 
he  finished  with  exquisite  delicacy  of  pencil,  and  which 
are  fraught  with  the  genuine  expression  of  certain  af¬ 
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fecting  emotions.  —  The  Roman  School.  Some  loVers  of 
art  have  doubted  the  right  of  the  Roman  school  to  that 
appellation,  as  most  of  the  artists  who  flourished  at 
Rome  were  either  natives  of  the  other  cities  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Stale  nr  from  other  parts  of  Italy;  however  this 
may  be,  the  Roman  school  or  academy  appears  to  have 
come  into  existence  about  the  time  of  the  transference 
ot  the  papal  elixir  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  and  to  have 
owyd  its  immediate  origin  to  the  diligence  of  the  pon¬ 
tiffs  iu  decorating  the  Vatican.  'I  he  oul\  master  of  this 
school  whom  we  will  here  mention  before  Rafaelle,  is 
Pietro  Perugino,  his  instructor  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
peucil.  His  style  was  narrow  and  contracted,  his  fig¬ 
ures  and  draperies  being  pinched  up  in  a  very  unpleas¬ 
ing  manner;  but  his  youthful  and  female  heads  were 
frequently  graceful,  and  it  is  known  that  Rafaelle  es¬ 
teemed  his  works  very  highly.  Rafaelle,  whose  place 
of  birth  we  have  already  mentioned,  had  at  different 
periods  of  his  life  three  distinct  styles  of  painting;  the 
first  dry  and  meagre,  in  imitation  of  his  master.  Pietro 
Perugino,  hut  not  without  truth,  and  often  great  beauty 
of  finishing;  the  second  and  intermediate  step,  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  escape  from  the  minuteness,  which  he  soon 
found  to  be  unsuitable  both  to  his  own  favor  and  the 
dignity  of  art.  The  third  manner  solely  and  exclusively 
individual,  proceeding  from  the  study  of  nature  and  the 
antique,  and  of  which  the  most  wonderful  example  is 
his  picture  of  the  Transfiguration.  Iiis  death,  in  1520, 
proved  an  irremediable  loss  to  the  arts;  and  that,  and 
the  death  of  Leo.  with  the  inattention  of  his  successors 
to  anything  connected  with  the  fine  arts,  proved  most 
injurious  to  the  Roman  school,  which  still,  however, 
produced  some  great  masters,  of  whom  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  are  Michael  Angelo  Caravaggio  (b.  1569),  who 
aimed  at  great  simplicity  of  color  and  generally  chose 
sombre  subjects,  such  as  nocturnal  skirmishes,  treach¬ 
ery,  and  murder.  Salvator  Rosa  (b.  1615).  who  applied 
the  style  of  Caravaggio  to  landscape,  and  chose  as  his 
subjects  savage  scenery,  Alps,  broken  rocks  and  caves, 
wild  thickets,  and  desert  plains.  His  genius,  however, 
was  not  confined  to  such  compositions,  as  he  painted 
some  altar-pieces  which  were  well  conceived  and  of 
powerful  eflect.  Nicholas  and  Gaspar  Poussin,  although 
Frenchmen,  are  generally  classed  in  the  Roman  school, 
ns  its  style  was  their  rule,  and  Rome  was  the  constant 
theatre  of  their  efforts.  Towards  the  close  of  the  17  th 
century,  the  Roman  school  hail  sunk  into  the  last 
stiige  of  decline:  the  result  of  the  calamitous  events 
which  had  afflicted  Rome  about  the  middle  of  that 
century;  the  feuds  of  the  nobles,  the  flight  of  the 
Barheiini  family,  and  the  dreadful  plague  of  1655. 
The  rudiments  of  the  Venetian  school  ot  painting  appear 
todatefrom  the  11th  century,  about  the  year  1070,  when 
the  doge  Selvo  invited  mosaic-workers  from  Greece  to 
adorn  the  magnificent  church  of  St.  Mark  ;  a  great  im¬ 
pulse  being  given  to  it  by  the  arrival  of  an  immense 
quantity  ol  pictures,  statues.and  basso-relievi  from  Con¬ 
stantinople,  after  its  capture  in  1204.  The  Venetians 
were  the  first  of  Italian  artists  who  became  acquainted 
with  Van  Eyck's  method  ol  painting  in  oils;  and  George 
Bellini  was  the  first  in  Venice,  toward  the  close  of  the 
15th  century,  to  practise  and  obtain  success  in  it  His 
pictures  are  gracefully  drawn,  and  mellow  in  color:  but 
his  chief  merit  consists  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  three  great  Venetian  painters  —  Titian,  Gior¬ 
gione,  and  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  —  from  whom  the  Ve¬ 
netian  school  may  be  said  to  have  taken  its  distinctive 
characteristics  of  smooth  harmony  and  brilliancy  of 
coloring.  Giorgione,  whose  real  name  was  Giorgio  Bar- 
barelli,  the  friend  and  rival  of  Titian,  painted  with  a 
certain  freedom  and  audacity  of  manner,  of  which  he 
may  be  said  to  be  the  inventor,  and  which  he  combined 
with  very  rich  and  careful  finishing  in  fresco;  ami  as 
these  works  were  generally  upon  the  outside  of  the 
walls  of  houses,  scarcely  any  of  them  now  remain. 
Many  of  his  oil-paintings,  however,  are  to  be  found 
both  in  Venice  and  other  places,  in  excellent  preserva¬ 
tion,  and  full  of  grace  and  beauty.  Sebastiano  del  Pi- 
onibo,  who  may  he  considered  a  disciple,  and  the  most 
distinguished  one,  of  Giorgione,  imitated  him  very 
closely  in  the  tone  of  his  colors  and  the  fulness  of  his 
forms,  ami  was  particularly  successful  in  pictures  lor 
private  rooms  and  portraits.  It  is  said  that  Michael 
Angelo  held  him  in  such  esteem  as  a  colorist,  that  ho 
united  with  him,  in  order  to  oppose  the  too  favorable 
opinion  entertained  by  the  Romans  of  Rafaelle.  Great 
as  were  these  painters,  however,  Titian  (B.  1477.  d  1576) 
must  be  regarded  as  altogether  at  the  head  of  the  school 
under  notice.  In  expression  he  is  the  most  historical 
of  all  painters,  his  portraits  being  second  only  to  those 
of  Rafaelle;  in  careful  imitation  of  natural  effect,  he 
is  equal  to  the  most  painstaking  of  the  Dutch  school, 
while  at  the  same  time  preserving  great  grandeur  and 
breadth  of  effect.  In  his  pictures,  the  surrounding 
colors  and  objects  are  delicately  reflected  by  every  sur¬ 
face  capable  of  reflecting,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  fig¬ 
ures;  and  the  broad  shades,  instead  of  being  mere  dark 
masses,  are  composed  of  those  innumerable  gradations 
which  mark  the  shadows  of  nature.  The  Venetian  mas¬ 
ters  were  unable,  after  his  death,  to  maintain  the  repu¬ 
tation  which  Titian  had  gained  for  it;  hut  we  must 
mention  Tintoretto,  his  contemporary,  a  painter  full  of 
fire  and  sprightliness,  who  has  been  called  the  light¬ 
ning  of  the  pencil,  from  his  miraculous  dispatch,  and 
whose  pictures  are  distinguished  by  wild  and  fantasti¬ 
cal  inventions;  Bassano,  who  was  particularly  expert  in 
the  representation  of  animals ;  and  Paul  Veronese,  who 
founded  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Venetian  school.  His 
genius  was  naturally  noble,  and  even  magnificent  and 
vast,  and  while  his  compositions  failed  in  historical 
correctness  aud  elegance  of  design,  they  are  exceedingly 
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attractive,  from  their  freshness  and  magnificence  of  col¬ 
oring.  In  his  pictures  are  to  be  found  splendid  ban¬ 
quets,  sumptuous  edifices,  bright  aerial  spaces,  noble 
vestments,  lords  and  ladies,  crowns  and  sceptres,  arms 
and  jewels.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  masters  of  the 
Venetian  school  became  mannerists  in  color;  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  denied  that  during  the  period  of  the  decline  of 
art  throughout  Italy,  the  Veuetian  school  shone  pecu¬ 
liarly  conspicuous  in  the  number  of  superior  artists  it 
produced.  The  next  school  of  any  importance  is  the 
Lombard  school ,  which  comprehends  those  of  Mantua, 
Modena,  Cremona,  and  Milan.  The  art  of  miniature¬ 
painting  was  practised  at  a  very  early  period  in  Man¬ 
tua;  but  in  regard  to  pictures,  the  first  known  artist  is 
Andrea  Montegna,  who  was  a  native  of  Padua, and  estab¬ 
lished  his  school  at  Mantua  at  the  end  of  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury,  where  he  has  left  some  works  of  great  merit;  and 
with  him  must  be  mentioned  Giulio  Romano  (b.  149J, 
d.  1546),  Rafaello’s  most  distinguished  pupil,  whose 
last  works  at  Mantua,  chiefly  in  fresco,  place  him  at 
the  head  of  that  school.  Contiguous  to  the  Modenese 
school  is  the  Parmesan,  which  brings  us  to  Correggio  (B. 
1494,  n.  15-'t4),  the  most  delightful  of  all  painters,  and 
one  who,  from  the  bosom  of  poverty,  without  master, 
without  patron,  burst  at  once  upon  the  view  in  all  the 
blaze  of  original  talent.  He  had  come  into  notice  at  a 
time  when  it  was  resolved  to  paint  the  great  cupola  of 
St.John  at  Parma,  and  he  was  selected  as  the  artist. 
The  clearness  and  relief,  the  sweetness  and  freedom  of 
pencil  in  the  works  which  he  thereupon  executed,  have 
never  been  exceeded  ;  while  the  grandeur  of  design,  and 
the  boldness  of  conception  iu  the  foreshortenings,  have 
astonished  all  succeeding  generations  of  artists.  In  the 
management  of  light  and  shade  he  was  unequalled;  and 
his  only  defects  were  a  certain  want  of  correctness,  and 
a  want  of  force,  which  sometimes  render  the  w  ole  effect 
of  his  pictures  effeminate  ami  monotonous.  Paruiegiauo 
is  the  next  important  name  in  this  school ;  but  he  can¬ 
not  be  compared  with  Correggio.  The  school  of  Cremona 
appears  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  foundation  of  the 
magnificent  cathedral  in  1107,  which  was  as  speedily  as 
possible  decorated  with  all  that  sculpture  and  painting 
c«»uld  afford;  and,  indeed,  the  history  of  the  school  is 
almost  identical  with  the  history  of  its  adornment.  The 
M, lanes*  school  dates  from  13  (5,  when  Giotto  was  em¬ 
ployed  iu  ornamenting  various  places  in  the  city,  which 
long  continued  to  he  regarded  as  most  beautiful  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  art;  but  the  founder  of  the  Milanese  school 
is,  however,  by  many  considered  to  be  Yicenzio  Foppa, 
who  flourished  about  the  year  1407,  and  was  employed 
by  the  celebrated  Francesco  Sforza. — The.  Bolorjne.se. 
School.  Towards  the  close  of  the  16th,  and  early  part 
of  the  17th  century,  the  progress  of  decline  in  the  art 
of  painting  in  Italy  was  stayed  for  a  time  by  the  rise  of 
a  new  school  —  the  Bolognese,  or  Eclectic,  the  great 
principle  of  which  was  to  select  what  was  most  excel¬ 
lent  in  the  primitive  schools  —  design  from  the  Floren¬ 
tine,  grace  from  the  Roman,  from  the  Venetian  color, 
and  from  the  Lombard,  light  and  shade.  We  have 
spoken  of  this  school  at  length  under  the  head  B  >- 
lognese  School.  The  most  ancient  specimens  of  the 
art  of  painting  in  France  are  those  on  glass,  many  still 
remaining  of  considerable  beauty.  The  school  of  French 
painting  may  fairly,  however,  he  supposed  to  have  risen 
in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  who,  for  the  improvement  of 
his  subjects,  brought  artists  from  Italy.  The  first  na¬ 
tive  painter  of  France  whose  name  we  find  recorded,  is 
Jeau  Cousin  ;  but  the  first  French  masters  of  eminence 
were  Vouet  (B.  in  1582)  and  Nicholas  1‘oussin  (b.  1591)  ; 
who  has  been  already  mentioned  as  belonging  to  an 
Italian  school,  and  who  had  formed  his  taste  by  a  res¬ 
idence  of  nearly  twenty  years  in  Italy,  before  he  was 
invited,  in  1669,  to  a  pension  and  an  apartment  in  the 
Tuileries.  He  has  been  called  the  Rataelle  of  France; 
and  the  characteristics  of  his  works  are  extreme  cor¬ 
rectness  of  form  and  costume,  great  propriety  in  keep¬ 
ing,  and  the  most  enchanting  simplicity  of  design.  Louis 
XI V.,  who  commenced  his  reign  in  the  year  1643,  having 
resolved  to  give  to  France  a  school  of  native  artists,  called 
into  existence  a  race  of  painters,  of  whom  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  were  Le  Sueur,  who,  with  the  exception  of 
Poussin,  is  supposed  by  some  critics  to  be  the  best  paint¬ 
er  France  ever  produced;  Le  Brun,  who  had  a  lively 
fancy,  great  dexterity  of  hand,  and  sometimes  noble  con¬ 
ceptions,  but  who  was  in  all  things  too  artificial.  Con¬ 
temporary  with  these  was  Claude  Gel6e,  commonly  called 
Claude  Lorraine,  who  was  a  master  of  aerial  perspective, 
as  of  nearly  every  other  branch  of  landscape;  but  though 
French  by  birth,  he  practised  his  art  and  passed  most 
of  his  life  in  Italy.  In  the  succeeding  reign,  Antoine 
Watteau  painted  fetes  galantcs  with  grace  and  effect; 
Joseph  Vernet  was  noted  as  a  marine  painter;  and  Jean 
Baptiste  Greuze  was  famous  for  his  female  heads  and 
representations  of  domestic  life.  Painting  deteriorated 
in  France  during  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century; 
but  was  restored  to  a  certain  amount  of  vitality  about 
the  time  of  the  French  revolution  bv  Jacques  Louis 
David,  whose  style,  known  as  the  “classic,”  is  dry  and 
pedantic;  and  who  was  followed  by  a  numerous  band 
of  scholars  At  length,  Gros,  Gericault,  and  others  in¬ 
augurated  the  system  of  painting  from  nature,  and  orig¬ 
inated  the  modern  French  school,  of  whom  a  few  of  the 
most  distinguished  ornaments  are  Paul  Delaroche,  his¬ 
torical  painter:  Ary  Scheffer,  famous  for  ideal  concep¬ 
tions;  Horace  Vernet,  unrivalled  in  battle-pieces;  Rosa 
Bonheur,  an  exquisite  painter  of  cattle  and  horses;  and 
Troyon,  excellent  in  landscape.  The  Spanish  school  c. an 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  an  existence  previous  to  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  when  some  Flemish  artists 
gave  th»*  native  painters  their  first  practical  ideas  of  color 
and  design.  Iu  the  16th  century,  schools  were  iu  exist¬ 


ence  in  Castile,  Valencia,  Seville,  and  elsewhere,  that  of 
Seville  being  the  most  distinguished.  Among  the  emi- 
ueut  men  connected  with  them  were  Antonio  del  Rin¬ 
con,  Luis  de  Vargas,  Luis  de  Morales,  \  incente  Joanes, 
sometimes  called  the  Spanish  Rataelle;  Pablo  de  Ces- 
pedes,  and  Juan  de  las  Roelas,  most  ot  whom  studied  iu 
Italy,  and  flourished  in  the  16th  century;  Francisco  Zur- 
bamn,  a  distinguished  painter  of  the  naturalistic  school 
of  Caravaggio  ;  and  Diego  Velasquez  de  Silva,  and  Bar- 
tolome  Esteban  Murillo,  whose  place  is  in  the  first  rank 
of  the  artists  of  nuy  age  or  clime.  Since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  18th  century,  Spain  has  produced  no  paint¬ 
ers  of  eminence. — Of  the  English  school  of  painting ,  little 
can  be  said  previous  to  the  18th  century;  since,  although 
llolbein,  Rubens.  Vandyke,  and  other  distinguished  art¬ 
ists  had,  during  the  previous  two  centuries,  successfully 
practised  their  art  in  England,  their  influence  lulled  to 
form  a  national  school.  Sir  Joohua  Reynolds,  who  flour¬ 
ished  1750-80,  may  he  considered  as  the  founder  of  the 
English  school,  lie  was  truly  a  great  artist,  excelling 
in  portraiture,  and  eminent  as  a  colorist.  Ilis  contem¬ 
porary  and  rival,  Gaiusborough,  while  nearly  approach¬ 
ing  Sir  Thomas  in  portraits,  is  better  known  as  a  land¬ 
scape  painter  of  the  highest  order.  They  were  both  pre¬ 
ceded  by  Hogarth,  whose  pictures  are  powerful  satires 
on  the  manners,  morals,  and  follies  of  the  age;  though 
unique  iu  the  treatment  of  his  subjects,  Hogarth  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  had  but  little  direct  effect  upon  contem¬ 
porary  painters.  Among  the  other  artists  who  flour¬ 
ished  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  were 
Fuseli,  the  “  Dante”  of  painters,  Richqrd  \\  ilson,  emi¬ 
nent  in  landscapes,  Romney  and  Opie,  famous  lor  their 
portraiture  of  female  beauty;  and  Barry,  an  eccentric 
man  of  genius,  who  produced  some  great  historical  pic¬ 
tures.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  ap¬ 
peared  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  whose  female  heads  are 
remarkable  for  theirstriking  grace  and  elaborate  finish : 
lioppner,  Jackson,  and  Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  his  compeers 
in  portraiture;  Sir  David  Wilkie,  the  best  delineator  of 
humble  life  that  England  has  yet  produced;  Haydon, 
the  “apostle  of  high  art,”  an  historical  painter  of  great 
merit,  but  objectionable  mannerisms;  Etty,  a  splendid 
colorist,  and  the  “Rubens”  of  the  English  school;  Tur¬ 
ner,  the  most  original  and  aesthetic  perhaps  of  all  Eng¬ 
lish  landscapists ;  Constable,  Cullcott,  Collins,  Morland, 
Nasmyth,  and  John  Martin,  famous  lor  his  startling 
chiaro-scuro.  During  the  same  period,  genre,  painting 
was  cultivated  by  Bird,  Smirke,  Stothard,  and  others, 
who  had,  as  their  successors  in  this  style  of  art,  Newton, 
Leslie,  Cooper,  Mulready,  Madise,  Herbert,  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake,  Redgrave,  E.  M.  Ward,  Gilbert,  Cruikshank, 
Webster,  Hamilton,  Cope,  Dye©,  C.  Landseer,  Frith, 
Horsley,  Ford,  Faed,  and  innumerable  others  of  mark, 
the  majority  of  whom  have  also  painted  historical 
subjects  and  landscape  with  success.  In  the  latter 
branch  of  art,  the  most  eminent  painters  of  late  years 
have  been  Creswick,  Boddington,  Linnell,  and  F.  Lee. 
Roberts  achieved  celebrity  by  his  delineations  of  East¬ 
ern  life  and  travel;  Haghe  for  Flemish  interiors;  l.uuce 
as  the  first  painter  of  still-life  of  his  time;  Stanfield  for 
liis  unrivalled  sea-picces;  and,  as  animal  painters,  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer,  Ansdcll,  and  Herring,  stand  in  their 
several  walks  unrivalled.  At  the  head  of  the  English 
school  of  portrait-painting  at  the  present  day,  is  Sir 
Francis  Grant,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Among 
the  chief  names  in  the  English  school  of  water-color 
painting  may  be  mentioned,  Prout,  Copley  Fielding, 
Cox,  Roberts,  Hunt.  Cattermole,  Nash,  Absolon,  and  E. 
Corbould.  A  new  school  grafted  on  the  old,  and  called 
the  Pre-Raphaelite.,  has  for  its  chief  representatives, 
Holman  Hunt,  Millais,  and  Dante  G.  Rossetti,  the  poet. 
In  the  U.  States,  painting,  previous  to  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  made  but  scant  progress.  Benj.  West,  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  earliest  of  American  painters,  gained 
his  reputation  in  England,  as  also  did  Copley,  who  iu  that 
country  won  celebrity  by  his  portraits.  C.  W.  Peale 
and  Col.  John  Trumbull  may  be  said  to  bo  the  first  na¬ 
tive  painters  who  practised  their  art  to  any  noticeable 
extent  in  this  country.  The  gallery  of  national  por¬ 
traits  and  pictures  illustrative  of  American  history  now 
at  New  Haven  would  in  themselves  form  the  valuable  nu¬ 
cleus  of  a  national  gallery  of  art.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  Malbone,  Gilbert  Stuart,  and  All- 
ston,  appeared  as  the  expositors  of  American  claims  to 
artistic  eminence:  the  first,  a  fine  miniature  painter; 
the  second,  scarcely  inferior  to  Reynolds  in  portrait¬ 
ure;  and  the  third,  a  worker  of  peculiar  excellence 
in  grand  historical  art.  At  the  same  period,  too, 
portrait-painting  found  able  operators  in  J.  W.  Jarvis 
and  Thomas  Sully;  and  historical  pieces  were  ably 
treated  by  Vanderlyn.  About  1825,  Thos.  Cole  founded 
what  may  be  styled  the  American  school  of  landscape- 
painting,  a  department  which  was  thenceforward  more 
cultivated  by  American  artists  as  a  specialty.  The 
works  from  Cole’s  atelier,  though  not  remarkable  for 
striking  vigor  of  conception,  are,  nevertheless,  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  dreamy  morality  (as  it  were),  in  its  type 
approaching  to  allegory.  Of  his  pictures,  the  series 
forming  The  Course,  of  Empire,  and  The  Voyage  of  Life , 
are  among  the  chef  d'aetivres  of  American  art.  Imme¬ 
diately  following  Cole,  appear  the  names  of  Inman,  Du¬ 
rand,  Fisher,  and  Doughty,  of  whom  Doughty  and  Durand 
excelled  in  landscape,  w  hile  Inman  may  be  esteemed  the 
first  successful  American  master  of genre..  Besides  these 
distinguished  painters, we  may  mention  Rembrandt  Peale. 
Weir.  Page,  Huntington,  Rothermel,and  Buchanan  Read, 
all  of  whom  have  figured  in  a  more  or  less  degree  in  histo¬ 
rical  representation,  genre,  and  landscape, —  Page  being 
peculiarly  notable  as  a  colorist.  Morse,  N  eagle,  Ingham, 
Harding,  and  Fraser,  form  in  themselves  a  group  of 
“  limners  of  the  human  face  divine”  of  deserved  celeb¬ 
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rity.  During  the  last  30  years,  landscape-painting  has 
derived  a  fresh  and  healthful  impetus,  and  it  is  ques¬ 
tioned  if,  in  the  art  schools  of  Europe,  there  shall  be 
found  a  higher  development  of  talent  in  this  department 
than  exists  now  in  this  country.  Prominent  among  the 
great  names  of  the  time  are  those  of  Bierstadt,  Church, 
Rennet  t,  G.  L.  Brown,  Cropsey,  Chapman,  Casilear,  W. 
and  J.  M.  Hart,  Mignot,  Gignoux,  Gifford,  Column,  Gay, 
Crunch,  I  lines,  Shattuck,  Hubbard,  Houghton,  Dana, 
W  T.  Richards,  cum  multis  uliis.  The  works  of  these 
painters  are,  for  the  most  part,  characterized  by  close 
fidelity  to  nature,  and  are  in  general  notably  free  from 
mannerisms  and  Old  World  conventionalisms.  During 
the  same  period,  genre  lias  been  cultivated  with  consid¬ 
erable  success  by  Lainbdiii,  Mount.  Lunger,  Ehringer, 
May,  Darley,  lloppin,  Eastman,  Johnson,  Win.  Hunt, 
Edmonds,  aud  others;  miniature-painting  by  Staigg  and 
Brown  ;  while  Beard,  Hinckley,  Tail,  and  Ilays  are  well 
known  animal  painters.  Historical  art  has  comparatively 
few  professors,  doubtless  owing  to  the  lack  of  popular 
encouragement  ;  there  are.  however,  among  them,  the 
eminent  names  of  Leutze,  Rothermel,  Rossi  ter,  White, 
Gray,  Terry,  Schussele,  and  Powell.  —  With  regard  to 
P.,  considered  as  an  art,  it  nmy  be  said  to  consist  of  two 
chief  parts,  —  outline  ami  design.  Outline  is  a  design 
without  color,  and  examples  ot  it  may  be  seen  in  the  car¬ 
toons  of  Ralaelle,  Retzsch,  Flaxman,  and  others.  De¬ 
sign,  properly  so  called,  includes  outline,  representing 
the  contour  of  objects,  together  with  color,  which  gives 
to  the  image  not  only  the  hue,  but  also  the  form  and 
relief  proper  to  the  object.  The  technical  processes  of 
painting  are  oil-painting  water-color  painting,  encaus¬ 
tic-painting,  miniature- painting,  fresco-painting,  en¬ 
amel-painting,  Ac.  There  are  at  least  ten  branches  of 
the  art,  viz.  —  history,  grotesque,  portraits,  fancy,  ani¬ 
mals,  flowers  and  fruits,  seascape,  landscape,  still-life, 
and  battle-pieces.  In  order  to  successfully  prosecute 
the  art,  the  painter  should  be  well  acquainted  with 
anatomy,  as  otherwise  the  living  model  would  be  use¬ 
less  to  him.  Without  perspective,  he  is  unable  to  dis¬ 
pose  the  objects  in  bis  picture  properly.  Symmetry 
teaches  him  to  observe  the  relative  proportions  of  parts 
to  each  other;  invention  assists  him  in  representing  the 
action  and  expression  of  the  persons  employed  iu  his 
picture;  expression  tells  how  to  depict  the  passions  and 
emotions  of  the  mind.  Coloring  —  that  crowning  beauty 
of  tin*  painter's  art  —  has  also  its  laws.  All  trifling,  or 
artful  play  of  little  lights,  or  an  attention  to  a  variety 
of  tints,  is  to  he  avoided;  a  quietness  and  simplicity 
should  reign  over  the  w  hole  work,  to  which  a  breadth 
of  uniform  and  simple  color  will  greatly  contribute. 
“Grandeur  of  effects  is  produced  in  two  different  ways, 
which  seem  totally  opposed  to  each  other.  One  is  by 
reducing  the  colors  to  little  more  than  chiaro-scnro, 
which  was  often  the  practice  of  the  Bolognese  school; 
and  the  other  by  making  the  colors  very  distinct  and 
forcible, such  as  we  see  in  those  of  Rome  and  Florence; 
but  still  the  presiding  principle  iu  both  those  manners 
is  simplicity.” 

Paintiess.  a.  That  may  not  be  paiuted,  deliueated, 

or  represented. 

Paiiit'ress.  n.  A  female  painter;  a  woman  who  paints. 

Paint'-Ktrake.  w.  (Aunt.)  The  uppermost  strake 
of  plank  immediately  below  the  plunk-sheer. 

Paiiit'ville,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  John¬ 
son  co.,  abt.  140  m.  K.  by  S.  of  Frankfort. 

Pair,  (par,)  n.  [Fr.  paire,  u  pair,  couple;  pair  =  Lat. 
par,  equal.]  Two  things  that  are  equal  in  any  respect; 
two  things  of  a  kind,  similar  in  form,  applied  to  the 
same  purpose,  and  suited  to  each  other  or  used  together; 
a  couple;  a  brace ;  as,  a  pair  of  gloves  or  shoes,  a  pair 
of  horses,  Ac. ;  distinctively,  a  man  and'wife. 

“  Baucis  and  Philemon  ...  a  happy  pair.”  —  Dryden. 

— r.  n.  To  be  joined  in  pairs;  to  couple;  to  go  together; 
as,  turtles  pair.  —  To  suit ;  to  fit,  as  a  counterpart. 

"  My  heart  was  made  to  fit  and  pair  with  thine."  —  Rowe. 

— r.  a.  To  assort  and  place  together  in  twos,  as  things 
that  are  equal,  similar,  suited, or  adapted  to  each  other; 
to  unite  in  couples;  to  unite  as  correspondent, or  father 
to  contrast. 

To  pair  off,  to  depart  in  a  pair  or  in  pairs  ;  hence,  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  one  of  an  opposite  party 
or  political  faith,  by  which  the  votes  of  both  are  with¬ 
held  from  counting  in  the  division  of  a  legislative  assem¬ 
bly  ;  as.  the  honorable  member  paired  off  tor  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  session. 

Pair'Ingr-ofF,  n.  (Eng.  Pol.)  A  practical  custom  by 
which  two  members  of  a  legislative  body  holding  op¬ 
posite  political  opinions,  concur  to  absent  themselves 
from  divisions  of  the  house  during  a  specified  period. 

Pair'ingr-tinie,  n.  The  season  when  birds  couple. 

Pair'-royal.  a.  [Fr.  pair,  equal,  and  Eng. royal.]  Three 
things  of  a  kind  ;  —  used  specifically  iu  some  games  at 
cards.  (Also,  but  incorrectly,  written  paHal  and  prial.) 

Paisicllo,  Giovanni, ( pai-se-ail'lo ,)  a  celebrated  singer 
and  composer,  was  the  son  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  of 
Taranto  in  Italy,  and  b.  in  1741.  He  was  put  under  the 
care  of  the  celebrated  Durante,  and,  in  1763,  produced 
his  first  opera.  La  Pupil  la  %  with  great  applause,  at  the 
MarzigH  Theatre,  in  Bologna.  From  this  period  com¬ 
menced  a  long  career  of  success;  and  his  works  were 
not  only  applauded  in  Italy,  but  over  the  whole  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe.  D.  at  Naples,  1816.  His  operas,  serious 
and  comic,  exceed  70,  and  lie  wrote,  besides,  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  ballets,  cantatas,  Ac.  Simplicity,  elegance,  and 
correctness  are  the  characteristics  of  his  style. 

Paisley,  (  pdz'le,)  a  manufacturing  town  of  Scotland, 
co.  of  Renfrew,  on  the  White  (’art  River,  8  m.  S.W.  of 
Glasgow.  Manuf.  Shawls,  muslins,  thread,  scarfs,  and 
gauzes.  Pop.  47,406. 
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Paixhans,  Henri  Joseph,  ( paix'han ,)  a  French  eon 
eral  of  artillery,  B.  at  Metz,  17, S3.  UK  j„  the  invent, a 
ot  the  gnus  ami  projectiles  which  bear  his  name.  The 
raixhaiis  guns  are  adapted  to  throw  shells  ami  hollow 
shot  lhese  guns  and  projectiles  were  used  on  board 
the  Russian  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Sinope,  when  the 
n'issi'  8  "ps  Were  alm,llllat,;d  by  their  deadly  effects. 

Pajuro  River,  ( pah-ha'ro,)  in  Caliromia,  rises  iu  the 
Coast  Range,  and  Hows  W.  into  Monterey  Bay. 

— A  townsliip  of  Monterey  co. ;  pop.  abt.  700. 

P"ks’ a  *<■»•>  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Tolua.  on  the  Danube, 
hi  m.  S.  ot  Buda: pop.  9,000. 

Pal,  n.  An  accomplice;  a  comrade;  a  partner;  an  asso¬ 
ciate.  (Slang.) 

Palace,  (pdl’ds,)  n.  [Fr.  palais;  bat.  Falatium ,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  hills  on  which  Rome  was  built,  and 
where  Augustus  had  bis  residence.]  A  magnificent 
house  in  which  a  monarch,  prince,  or  noble  of  high 
rank,  resides;  as,  an  imperial  palace,  a  royal  palace,  a 
aucal  palace ,  Ac.  In  France,  however,  the  term  is  used 
a  «i«fh  more  extended  signification;  as  the  Palais 
Legislate,  and  the  Palais  de  la  Bourse,  in  Paris. 

I  al  a<lin,  n.  [Fr.,  from  hat.  Palatinus.]  A  term  origi- 
nally  derived  from  the  Counts  Palatine,  or  of  the 
Palace,  who  were  the  highest  dignitaries  in  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  court,  and  thence  used  generally  for  a  lord  or  chief¬ 
tain,  and  by  the  Italian  romantic  poets  for  a  kiiiirht- 
errant.  ° 

Pnlreo;r'rni»hy,  n.  See  Paleography. 

Paliro  Ingns.  an  illustrious  Byzantine  family,  first 
mentioned  about  1078,  wheu  George  / ’  was  a  faithlul 
servant  of  the  emperor  Nicephoros  III.  lie  was  killed 
while  defending  Dyrrhachium,  or  Du razzo,  against  the 
Normans  in  1081.  The  il,  the  last  Greek  family  that 
occupied  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  reigned"  from 
VJrio  to  1153.  A  branch  of  the  P.  ruled  over  Moutferrat 
in  Italy  from  1305  to  1530. 

Palipoiiloi'ogy,  n.  See  Paleontology. 

Palaeozo  ic,  a.  [Gr.  palaios,  ancient,  and  zonn,  an 
animal.]  (tjeot.)  The  term  applied,  by  the  universal 
consent  of  modern  geologists,  to  tile  oldest  of  the  three 
great  groups  of  fossiliferous  strata,  commencing  with 
the  lower  deposits  ot  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  downwards  into  the  rocks  that  have  not  yet 
been  found  to  contain  any  fossils.  The  term  simply 
means  old  life,  and  refers  to  the  significant  and  unques¬ 
tioned  fact  that  in  these  rocks  we  see  the  remains  of  the 
most  ancient  known  forms  of  life  that  were  introduced 
on  our  globe.  Involving  thus  no  theory,  it  admits  of 
universal  application,  and  is  very  convenient.  It  lias 
entirely  replaced  the  term  primary.  The  subdivisions 
ot  the  P.  series  will  be  found  under  Geology. 

Palais,  (St.,)  (  pal  ai,)  a  seaport-town  of  France,  dept, 
ol  Morbilian,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island  of  Belleisle. 
It  has  a  small  port,  defended  by  a  citadel.  Pop.  5,0 10. 

Pnlame'des,  a  Grecian  hero,  theson  of  Nauplms,  king 
of  Kubuea.  Being  sent  by  the  confederated  leaders  before 
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join  the  expedition,  Palamedes  discovered  that  the  in¬ 
sanity  put  on  by  the  king  of"  Ithaca,  to  avoid  leaving 
his  wife  and  kingdom,  was  only  feigned,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  brought  the  sage  Ulysses  hack  with  him.  Enraged 
at  being  detected  in  practising  a  fraud,  Ulysses  con¬ 
ceived  a  mortal  hatred  against  the  man  who  had  un¬ 
masked  his  hypocrisy,  and,  resolving  to  work  his  ruin 
and  death,  bribed  one  of  Palamedes’  servants  to  dig  a 
hole  in  his  masters  tent  and  conceal  in  it  a  large  sunt 
of  money,  with  which  he  supplied  him,  and  then  care¬ 
fully  to  cover  the  opening.  Having  effected  the  first 
part  of  his  scheme,  Ulysses  next  forged  a  letter  pur- 
porting  to  come  from  Priam  to  Palamedes,  in  which  the 
Trojan  monarch  reproached  the  Greek  chief  for  not 
having  sooner  fulfilled  his  contract  and  delivered  the 
Grecian  army  into  his  hands,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
his  promise  and  in  return  for  the  bribe  already  delivered 
to  him  as  payment  for  his  treachery.  This  letter  was 
carried  before  the  Grecian  princes.  Palamedes  was 
summoned,  and  protested  his  innocence,  hut  vainly,  as 
the  money  was  discovered  in  his  tent.  He  was  found 
guilty  by  all  the  army,  and  stoned  to  death.  Homer  is 
silent  as  to  the  miserable  fate  of  Palamedes.  Palamedes 
was  a  learned  man,  as  well  as  a  soldier,  and,  according 
to  some,  he  completed  the  alphabet  of  Cadmus  by  the 
addition  of  some  letters.  To  him,  also,  is  attributed  the 
invention  of  chess  ami  backgammon. 

Pal  a  mow,  a  (list,  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  between  Lat.  23°  12'  and  24°  22'  N.,  Lon.  83°  18' 
and  84°  31'  E. ;  area,  3,468  sq.  m.  Palamow,  the  cap.,  is 
situated  on  the  Coyle  or  Koel  River;  Lat.  23°  52'  N 
Lon  84°  10'  E. 

Pal  ail  qu  in, 

{pal -an  -  keen',) 
n.  [Corrupted 
from  Hind,  pal- 
Ars,  a  sedan.] 

A  covered  litter 
used  in  India, 

China,  A  c., 
borne  on  the 
shoulders  of 
men.  'Ihe  cut 
(Fig.  2025)  rep¬ 
resents  the  kind 
used  chiefly  in 
the  country  dis¬ 
tricts.  and  often,  also,  named  dnoly. 

Palatable,  a.  Agreeable  to  the  palate  or  taste; 
savory  ;  gu stable;  that  is  relished. 

Pal'aliiblvnesN,  n.  Quality  of  being  palatable  or 
agreeable  to  the  taste ;  relish  ;  gusto 


Pal'atably,  adv 

or  palate. 

Pal  atal,  a.  [Fr.  and  Sp.]  Pertaining  or  having  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  palate;  uttered  by  the  aid  of  the  palate. 
— A  letter  pronounced  by  the  aid  of  the  palate,  or  an 
articulation  ol  the  roof  of  the  tongue  with  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  as  <j  soft,  ch  soft,  or  j. 

Pal  a  te,  n.  [It.  palato;  Lat  .palatum.  Etymology  un¬ 
known.]  (Anal.)  The  root  or  upper  part  of  the  mouth. 
In  mail  it  is  composed  of  two  parts,  —  the  hard  palate, 
which  forms  an  arch  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth  ; 
and  the  suit  palate,  which  lies  in  the  posterior  part  of 
the  mouth,  and  consists  of  a  membranous  curtain  of 
muscular  and  cellular  tissue,  from  the  middle  of  which 
hangs  the  uvula. 

The  organ  of  taste;  scat  of  gustation;  relish;  gusto; 
as,  a  fastidious  palate. 

— Mental  relish  ;  intellectual  taste. 

“  The  men  of  nice  palate*  could  not  relish  Aristotle  asdrest  up 
by  the  schoolmen.”—  Baker. 

Pal  fttc,  n.  {But.)  The  convex  base,  or  inward  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  lower  lip  of  a  personate  corolla. 
Palatial,  (- Id'sha I,)  a.  [From  latt.  pulatium,  palace.] 
Pertaining,  or  having  refer  ence  to,  or  becoming  a  palace; 
magnificent ;  stately;  as,  a  palatial  residence,  he  lives 
hi  palatial  style. 

Pal  at 'it*,  n.  A  palatal,  (r.) 

Palatinate,  (Lower,)  or  Palatinate  of  tite  Brine, 
(pa-ldl'i-nut.)  The  name  formerly  given  to  two  states 
of  Germany,  which  were  designated,  by  way  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Palatinate,  and  though  not 
contiguous,  were  under  the  control  of  the  same  sov¬ 
ereign  till  1620.  At  that  period  they  underwent  great 
changes.  Since  the  wars  of  the  first  French  Revolution, 
which  contributed  more  than  any  event  on  record  to 
unsettle  the  ancient  landmarks,  they  have  been  divided 
among  different  German  sovereigns,  and  their  very 
name  has  disappeared  from  t lie  maps  of  Germany.  The 
\*ord  palatinate,  is  ot  feudal  origin,  and  signifies  in  a 
more  restricted  sense  the  province  or  seigniory  of  a  pal¬ 
atine,  i.  e.  of  a  high  dignitary  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
who  originally  held  office  in  the  court  of  the  sovereign, 
and  was  designated  the  comes  jialatii,  but  who  after¬ 
wards  obtained,  within  his  own  province  or  district,  the 
same  power,  rank,  and  jurisdiction,  which  the  comes 
palatii  possessed  in  the  palace.  Hence  the  old  German 
title pfolzgrafy  count-palatine;  in  English, palsgrave. 
P«il  aline,  a.  and  n.  See  Palatinate. 

County  palatine. ,  in  England,  a  county  in  which  the 
crown  formerly  possessed  rights  of  seigniory  and  juris¬ 
diction;  as,  the  counties  palatine  of  Lancaster,  Chester, 
Durham,  and  Cornwall. 

Pal  atine,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  and  townsliip  of 
Cook  co.,  abt.  26  m.  N.YV.  of  Chicago  ;  pop.  2,800. 

Pal  atine,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co. ;  pop.  abt.  4,800. 

Pal  atine,  in  W.  Virginia ,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co., 
on  the  Motiongahela  River,  opposite  Fairmount. 


Fig.  2025.  —  palanquin. 


- - m ...  A,..w  York,  a  post- village  of 

.Montgomery  co.,  abt.  55  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 
Parato-pliaryn'geii**,  n.  {Anal.)  A  muscle  which 
auses  at  the  root  of  the  uvula  and  soft  palate,  and  is  in¬ 
serted  into  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  thyroid  car¬ 
tilage;  it  draws  the  uvula  and  soft  palate  downwards 
and  backwards,  and  pulls  the  thyroid  cartilage  and 
pharynx  upwards. 

Palaver,  (pa-luh'ver,)  n.  [Sp. palabra ,  from  Lat. par¬ 
abola.]  Nonsensical  or  idle  talk ;  flattery;  inconse¬ 
quential  speech;  bunkum;  bosh;  bl.irney.  —  A  confer¬ 
ence  or  formal  debate ;  a  public  discussiou  or  deliber¬ 
ation;  as,  to  meet  for  palaver. 

— v.a.  or  v.n.  To  hold  a  palaver;  hence,  to  employ  trivial, 
nonsensical,  inconsequential  talk;  to  bumboozlo  or 
humbug  by  words;  to  flatter. 

Pala'verer,  n.  One  who  palavers,  or  talks  blarney  or 
bunkum. 

Palawan',  or  Parana  a,  an  island  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago, between  Borneo  and  t  be  Philippine  Islands  • 
between  Lat.  8°  37'  and  11°30'N.,  Lou.  117°  aud  120° 
E.  Length,  275  m.;  breadth,  30  m. 

Palo,  a.  [  Fr.  pulir,  to  grow  pale ;  Lat.  pallidus ,  pale, 
fr<»m  pallet >,  to  be  or  look  pale.]  Wan;  deficient  iu 
color  or  bloom  ;  pallid;  not  ruddy  or  fresh  of  color:  as. 
a  pale  complexion,  a  pale  blue,  Ac.  — Dim  ;  of  a  faint 
lustre;  not  bright,  brilliant,  or  shining;  as,  the  pale 
moonbeams. 

(Note.  Pale  is  frequently  employed  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  self-explaining  compound  terms;  as,pafe-faced, 
pale-ay  ed,  pale- looking, ^ale-colored, pafe-visugod,  Ac.) 
— r.  n.  To  turn  pale;  to  become  pale  ;  as,  the  paled  with  * 
fright. 

— v.  a.  To  make  pale. 

Palo,  n.  [A.  S.  pal,  pH;  D.  paal ;  Dan.paef ;  Ger .pfahl; 
Lat.  palus,  a  stake  ;  It.pa/n;  W.  pawl,  a  pole.]  A  stake; 
a  pole;  a  post;  a  rail  used  in  fencing  or  inclosing;  a 
pointed  stake;  n  picket.  — An  inclosure;  properly  that 
which  Incloses;  a  fence;  a  boundary-mark. 

“  She  tempts  the  stream,  or  leaps  ihe  pales.”  —Prior. 
Hence,  space  inclosed  ;  limited  tract  or  region  ;  as.  out 
of  U\a  pale  of  humanity,  within  th  a  pale  of  the  Church, 
Ac.  —  A  cheese-scoop. 

(Her.)  The  first  and  simplest  kind  of  ordinary.  See 
Ordinary,  and  Fig.  2000. 

English  pale.  (Hist.)  The  term  applied  to  the  limits 
of  the  English  territory  held  in  Ireland  fora  period  of 
nearly  four  centuries;  as,  the  lords  and  castles  of  the 
English  pate. 

-v.  a.  To  inclose  or  surround  with  pales,  stakes,  posts, 
or  rails;  to  encompass  ;  to  inclose. 

“  Whate’er  the  ocean  pales.”  — Shahs. 
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Pnlazziio'lo.  tt  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  prov.  of  Syra- 

ciijh*.  13  ni.  N.W.  of  Nutu;  pop.  8.900. 

Pale'a,  or  Falejs,  n.pf.  [Ult., chaff.]  (lint.)  A  name 

pnen  to  (lie  hructs  Htationetl  upon  the  receptacle  of 
A.teraceie  between  the  floreto,  and  haling  generally  a 
membranous  texture  and  no  color;  also,  the  interior 
bracts  ot  the  flowers  of  grasses. 

Palenreoiis,  (-d’shus,)  a.  (Lat.  palea,  oh.-ifT. I  (Bnt.) 

Chatty ;  containing,  or  resembling,  or  consisting  of  chaff. 
J  '.V.  n.  I’allidly  ;  wanly  ;  not  freshly  or  ruddiiy. 
PalPlli  Imng  .  a  town  ot  the  island  of  Sumatra  cap  of 
a  Duloh  residency,  on  the  Musi,  52  m.  from  the  Soen- 
sa"g,  it8  principal  mouth  in  the  Strait  of  Banca:  Lat. 
2  58  al  S.,  Lou.  104° 54'  E.  It  is  intersected  by  nu¬ 
merous  branches  of  the  river  Musi,  on  which  account  F 
is  sometimes  called  the  "City  of  Twenty  Islands.” 
Manut.  Jewelry,  cutlery,  japanning,  boat-building; 
also,  cotton  fabrics,  anil  embroidered  silk  staffs.  It  has 
considerable  inland  and  foreign  trade,  the  latter  chiefly 
44  000JHVa’  Ba,1Ca’  Smgapoie,  China,  and  Siam.  Fop. 

Palen'Cia,  a  town  of  Spain,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  l’alen- 
cia,  on  the  Carrion,  67  in.  S.E.  of  Leon,  and  118  m  N  N 
W.  of  Madrid.  Manuf.  Woollen  goods,  blankets,  cover¬ 
lets,  serge,  hats,  and  earthenware.  Fop.  13,921. 
Palc'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  pale;  wanness; 
defect  or  deficiency  of  color ;  a  sickly  w Idleness  ol  look  ; 
want  of  freshness  or  ruddiness;  as.  pal. nets  of  counte¬ 
nance. — Want  of  color  or  lustre;  us  .paleness  of  light, 
paleness  of  tint. 

Pal  clique,  a  village  of  Mexico,  state  of  Chiapas,  abt. 
10U  III.  K.N.E.  of  Ciudad-Real.  About  7  m.  S  W.ofit  nru 
scone  ot  tlie  most  extensive  ami  magnificent  ruins  in 
Central  America.  They  consist  of  vast  artificial  terraces, 
oi  tel  raced  truncated  pyramids, id  eul  stone,  surmounted 
by  edifices  of  peculiar  and  solid  architecture,  also  of  cut 
stone,  covered  with  figures  in  relief,  or  figures  and  hie¬ 
roglyphics  in  Stucco,  with  remains  of  brilliant  colors. 
Most  of  tlie  buildings  are  of  one  story,  but  a  lew  are  tivoj 
tliree,  and  some  may  have  been  tour  stories.  Tlie  prin¬ 
cipal  structure,  known  as  the  Palace,  is  228  ft.  long.  Iso 
feet  deep,  and  25  feet  high,  standing  on  a  terraced  trun¬ 
cated  pyramid  of  corresponding  dimensions.  It  was 
faced  with  cut  stone,  cemented  with  mortar  of  lime  and 
sand,  and  tlie  front  colored  with  stucco,  and  painted. 
A  corridor  inns  around  the  building,  opening  into  four 
interior  courts,  which  open  into  many  smaller  rooms. 
On  slabs  of  stone  are  carved  numerous  colossal  figures, 
and  the  remains  of  statues  more  resemble  Grecian  than 
Egyptian  or  Hindoo  art  Ollier  spacious  and  elaborately 
ornamented  buildings  appear  to  hate  been  temples  of 
religion.  These  ruins  were  in  the  same  condition  when 
Cortez  conquered  Mexico,  as  now.  overgrown  with  a 
forest,  and  jlieir  site  forgotten.  They  were  only  dis¬ 
covered  in  1750.  Three  explorations  were  made  I  y  the 
Spanish  government,  but  they  were  little  known  until 
visited  by  Messrs.  J.  L.  Stephens  and  F.  Catliei  wood, 
and  their  account  published  with  plans  am!  drawings. 
(See  Stephens’  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  Annricu, 
Ac.;  and  Catherwoods  lister  of  Aricirnt  Monuments  o/' 
Central  America,  Ac.)  There  are  in  Mexico  dim  tradi¬ 
tions  of  tlie  existence,  at  a  remote  period,  ol  Ihe  capital 
ol  a  theocratic  state,  the  centre  of  a  long  since  extin¬ 
guished  civilization,  of  which  tlie  only  traces  are  these 
wonderful  ruins  and  unexplained  hieroglyphics. 
Pal'eograph,  Palaeograph,  n.  '  An  ancient 
manuscript. 

Paleographer,  Palseog'raphcr,  n.  One  skilled 
in  paleography. 

Paleographic,  Paleograph'ical,  Palsro- 
grapli'ic,  Palspograph'ical,  a.  [Fr.  paltogra - 
phirjue.]  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  paleography. 
Palcog'rapliist,  Pula>og  rapliist,  n.  Same  as 
Paleographer,  q.  v. 

Paleography,  Palrcog'rapliy,  n.  [Gr.  pa- 

laioSy  ohl,  ancient,  Irom  jiulai ,  of  old,  and  graph 5,  to 
write.]  The  science  or  art  of  deciphering  ancient  in¬ 
scriptions.  including  the  knowledge  of  tlie  various  char¬ 
acters  used  at  different  periods  l>y  the  writers  and  sculp¬ 
tors  of  different  nations  and  languages,  their  usual 
abbreviations,  initials,  Ac.  The  science  termed  diplo¬ 
matics  is,  in  effect,  a  branch  of  paleography. 
Baleologist,  n.  A  student  ot  antiquity;  one  skilled 
in  palcology. 

Pnlool'ogy,  «.  [Gr.  palaios ,  ancient,  and  logos,  trea¬ 
tise.]  A  discourse  or  treatise  on  antiquities,  or  the 
knowledge  of  ancient  things;  archaeology. 
Baleontograpli'ical,  a.  Belonging,  or  having  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  description  of  fossil  remains. 
Paleontog'rapliy,  n.  [Gr.  jtu/aios.  ancient,  onta, 
existences,  and  graphein ,  to  depict.]  That  branch  of 
science  which  describes  fossil  remains. 
Paleontological,  a.  [Fr.  palcontologique.]  Pertain¬ 
ing,  or  relating  to  paleontology. 

Paleontologist,  n.  [Fr. paUontologiste.]  One  versed 
in  paleontology. 

Paleontol  ogy,  n.  [Gr.  palaios ,  ancient,  on,  ontos , 
being,  from  eini.  to  he.  and  logos,  treatise.]  That  branch 
of  natural  science  which  treats  of  fossil  organic  remains. 
Much  of  the  light  that  has  been  thrown,  of  late  years, 
on  the  formation  and  constitution  of  the  globe  is  due  to 
tlie  discoveries  and  investigations  of  paleontology. 
The  geologist,  by  its  means,  is  able  to  trace  the 
successive  orders  of  animals  and  plants  which  ha\e 
inhabited  the  earth  at  different  periods  of  its  exist¬ 
ence.  All  fossiliferous  systems  may  be  viewed  in 
two  great  aspects,  — either  as  regards  their  mere  min¬ 
eral  and  physical  relations,  or  as  regards  the  plants 
and  animals  found  as  fossils  in  their  strata.  The  former 
constitutes  the  lithology ,  and  the  latter  the  paleontol- 
ogy,  of  a  formation.  In  order,  however,  to  arrive  at  a 
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knowledge  of  the  cosmical  conditions  which  regulated  1 
the  deposition  of  tiie  strata  ot  a  system, an  acquaintance 

with  botany  and  geology  is  indispensable  to  the  geol¬ 
ogist,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  apply  their  gen- j 
era!  principles  to  the  solutions  of  those  problems  that 
arise  out  of  the  science  he  is  investigating. 

Paleosau'rus, n.  [Qr.  palaios ,  ancient,  and  saums. 
lizard.]  (Pul.)  A  genus  of  extinct  lizards,  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  magnesian  conglomerate. 

Paleotlie'riiim,  n.  [Fr.  paleothirion ,  from  G r.  pa¬ 
laios,  ancient,  and  them' on .  beast.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of 
pachydermatous  mammalia,  whose  remains  occur  in  the 
Eocene  beds  of  England  and  the  Continent.  At  least  10 
species  have  been  described,  ranging  in  size  from  that 
of  a  sheep  to  that  of 
a  horse.  The  upper 
Eocene  gypseous 
quarries  of  Mont¬ 
martre  supplied  the 
first  scanty  mate¬ 
rials,  which  Cuvie^ 
by  a  series  of  care¬ 
ful  and  instructive 
inductions,  built  up 
into  an  animal, 

whose  fidelity  to  na-  Pig.  2026. 

ture  was  afterwards  skeleton  of  PAI.BOTHEIUUM, 
Verified  by  the  dis-  (restored.) 

co very  of  a  complete 

series  of  fossils.  In  general  appearance  the  P.  resembled 
the  modern  Tapir,  and  especially  in  having  the  snout 
terminating  in  a  short  proboscis.  It  had  3  toes  on  each 
foot,  each  terminated  by  a  hoof. — The  formula  of  the 
teeth  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  llyracothere.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  animals  of  this  genus  dwelt  on  the  margins 
of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  that  their  habits  were  similar 
to  those  of  the  tapir. 

Paleozo'ic,  a.  (Genl.)  See  Paleozoic. 

Paler  an i  fan,  n.  (Ge>y.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Palermo,  Sicily 

— a.  ( Geog .)  Belonging,  or  having  reference  to  the  city 
of  Palermo,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

Paler  mo,  (anc.  Pa  norm  us. ,)  the  cap.  city, and  a  seaport 
of  Sicily,  on  its  N.W.  extremity  ;  Lat.  38°  8'  2"  N.,  Lon 
13°  22'  2"  E.  It  is  built  on  the  S.W.  of  an  extensive 
bay.  in  a  plain,  which,  from  its  luxuriance  and  from  be¬ 
ing  surrounded  by  mountains  on  three  sides,  has  been 
termed  the  “  golden  shell.”  In  the  front  of  the  city  is 
the  Marina,  a  raised  terrace,  extending  more  than  1  m. 
along  the  bay,  and  is  about  203  feet  wide.  The  princi¬ 
pal  public  buildings  are,  the  royal  palace,  the  tribunal 
of  justice,  the  custom-house  (formerly  the  palace  of  the 
Inquisition),  the  cathedral,  and  Jesuit’s  college.  The 
churches  and  convents  are  numerous,  and  the  former 
profusely  ornamented.  In  the  neighborhood  are  many 
fine  specimens  of  Saracenic  architecture.  Munuf.  Silk 
and  cotton  fabrics,  glass,  oil-cloth,  and  leather.  Nearly 

I, 000  boats,  and  3,500  fishermen  are  engaged  in  the  tun¬ 
ny  fishery.  Exp.  Principally  sumach,  fruits,  wine,  man¬ 
na,  and  brimstone.  P.,  the  anc.  Panormux,  is  first  men¬ 
tioned  in  history  B  c  -HO,  when  the  Carthaginians  made 
it  a  naval  station.  It  was  taken  by  the  Homans  b.  c.  254, 
and  it  became  one  of  their  principal  naval  stations.  It 
fell,  with  the  rest  of  Sicily,  into  the  hands  of  the  Goths, 
in  493.  The  Saracens  captured  it  in  835.  and  made  it 
the  cap.  of  their  Sicilian  territories.  The  Normans  took 
It  in  1072,  and  in  1282  it  was  the  scene  of  the  massacre 
called  the  “  Sicilian  Vespers.”  When  Sicily  was  united  to 
Naples,  the  court  was  removed  from  P.,  but  again  re¬ 
sided  here  from  1806  to  1814.  Palermo  was  taken  by 
Garibaldi  in  May,  1860.  Pop.  219,398. 

Paler  mo,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Grundy  co. ;  pop.  48 i. 

Palermo,  in  Kansas ,  a  post-village  of  Doniphan  co.. 
about  8  m.  S  W.  of  St.  Joseph. 

Palermo,  in  Maine ,  a  post-township  of  Waldo  co. ;  pop. 
about  1,800. 

Palermo,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Oswego  co.; 
pop.  about  3,500. 

Pal  es'tia,  Palsrs'tia.  n.  [Gr.  palaistia,  from  pale,  a 
wrestling,  from  palto,  to  wield,  to  swing  round.)  (Antiq.) 
A  wrestling;  exercise  of  wrestling. —  \  place  for  wres¬ 
tling  ;  an  arena  for  athletic  exercises  in  ancient  Greece. 

Palestine,  or  Holy  Land,  a  country  of  S.W.  Asia, 
comprising  the  S.  part  of  Syria,  and  forming  the  modern 
pasha  lies  of  Acre,  Gaza,  and  the  S  part  of  Damascus; 
l-at.  between  30°  40'  and  33°  32'  N.,  Lon.  33°  35'  and  36° 
48'  E  ;  having  N.  the  pash  alic  of  Tripoli,  S.E.  and  S. 
the  Arabian  Desert,  and  VV.  the  Mediterranean. —  Ext. 
193  m.  in  length,  and  75  in  average  breadth.  Area , 

II, 000  sq.  m.  —  Dsc.  The  surface  is  generally  moun¬ 
tainous,  interspersed  from  N.  to  S.  by  the  mountain 
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chain  of  Lebanon.  Mount  Hermon.  the  highest  peak,! 
attaining  an  elevation  of  10,000  It.  There  are  numerous  I 


ether  peaks,  none  exceeding  3,000  feet  in  height,  but 
some  of  which  are  made  famous  l»y  their  frequent  men¬ 
tion  in  sacred  history,  viz.:  —  Mount  Carmel,  forming  a 
promontory  in  the  Mediterranean  on  the  SAN.  of  the 
Bay  of  Acre;  Mount  Tabor,  the  modern  Jebel  Toor,  at 
the  N.E.  extremity  ol  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  Ebal  and 
Gerizim,  in  Samaria;  Gilead,  and  Nebo  or  Pisgab,  E.  ot  J 
the  Jordan  ;  and  Zion,  Moriah,  and  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
in  or  near  Jerusalem.  Judaea  proper,  the  ancient  king¬ 
dom  of  Judah,  comprises  the  territory  extending  trom 
Lake  Asphaltites  to  the  sea,  and  consists  of  hills  and 
valleys  of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  where  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  are  adapted  to  the  vine,  the  olive,  the 
sycamore,  and  are  crowned  with  natural  groves  of  oak 
and  cypress;  while  the  earth  is  abundantly  covered  with 
aromatic  plants.  In  proceeding  eastward  to  the  shores 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  scene  becomes  more  decidedly  bar¬ 
ren.  Gloomy  and  naked  rocks,  stones,  sand,  and  ashes, 
are  the  only  objects  which  then  present  themselves.  To 
the  N.  of  ancient  Judaea  was  Samaria,  a  mountainous 
district,  but  flourishing  and  well  cultivated.  To  the  N- 
of  Samaria,  but  still  communicating  with  Judaea  by  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  is  Galilee,  distinguished  by  its  nat¬ 
ural  beauty  and  fertility.  The  plain  of  Esdraelon  is 
described  by  Dr.  Clarke  as  one  vast  meadow,  covered 
with  the  richest  pasture,  lie  considers  this  as  the  rich¬ 
est  part  of  all  Palestine.  The  Lake  ot  Tiberias, or  Gen- 
nesareth,  is  surrounded  by  lofty  and  picturesque  hills, 
the  sides  of  which  were  once  highly  cultivated,  and  its 
banks  covered  with  flourishing  towns,  now  almost  de¬ 
serted.  The  regions  beyond  Jordan,  thoqgh  less  noticed 
in  history,  include,  however,  many  tracts  once  fertile 
and  flourishing.  Here  are  found  the  Hauran  and 
Dschuulan,  consisting  of  a  vast  plain,  not  watered  by 
any  great  river;  yet  the  inhabitants  contrive,  by  collect¬ 
ing  the  torrents  and  rain-water  into  ponds,  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  supply  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture:  so  that 
very  extensive  crops  of  grain  are  raised  in  the  district. 
In  many  parts  there  are  the  remains  of  ancient  ruins. 
Hirers.  Jordan,  Jarmuth,  Kishon,  and  the  Nahr.  Na- 
mau  or  Belus.  —  Lakes.  Tiberias,  Gennesaretli.  and  the 
Dead  Sea.  —  dim.  Very  fine  in  the  dry  season.  Frosts 
are  slight  in  winter,  except  in  the  elevated  parts,  where 
snow  occasionally  falls.  —  Prod.  Wheat,  bailey,  millet, 
tobacco,  and  fruits.  The  name  Palestine  is  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  PeJescheth,  or  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  is 
properly  applicable  to  the  S.W.  portion  of  the  country. 
Its  most  ancient  name  was  Canaan,  its  inhabitants  being 
descended  from  Canaan,  the  fourth  son  of  Ham  and 
grandson  of  Noah.  In  the  time  of  Moses  the  country 
E.  of  the  Jordan  was  conquered  and  divided  among  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  half  of  the  tribe  of  Mnn- 
asseh  :  under  Joshua  the  remainder  was  conquered  and 
divided  between  the  other  ten  tribes.  Under  the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon  it  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
kingdoms  of  Asia.  It  was  conquered,  however,  by  the 


kings  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  who  carried  captive  first 
Israel  and  then  Judah,  into  the  E.  provs.  of  their  empire. 
Alter  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  the  Jews  were 
allowed  to  return  to  their  country,  to  rebuild  their 
temple,  and  reestablish  their  ecclesiastieal  constitution. 
P.  continued  thusaprov.  of  Persia  till  after  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Alexander,  to  whom  it  submitted  without  re¬ 
sistance.  I  he  Jews  were  again  exposed  to  oppression 
from  some  of  the  Ptolemies,  who  having  attempted  to 
enforce  the  adoption  of  the  Grecian  idolatry,  were  met 
with  the  most  determined  resistance  by  the  Maccabees, 
ami  Judaea  now  became  an  independent  country.  It 
subsequently  Ml  under  the  dominion  of  Home*  who 
established  the  Herods  as  tributary  kings.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  P  became  the  theatre  of  those  great 
events  which  form  the  foundation  of  Christianity.  The 
Jews,  however,  having  rebelled  repeatedly  against  the 
Romans,  Titus  entered  Judaea  with  a  large  army,  took 
Jerusalem,  which  he  raz-d  to  the  ground, and  carried  the 
whole  nation  captive,  dispersing  them  throughout  the 
Roman  empire.  The  country  remained  in  the  power  of 
the  Homans  till  the  conversion  of  the  empire  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  when  it  became  an  object  of  religious  veneration. 
In  the  6th  century  it  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Mrn 
h  tmmedu  ns,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  Crusades.  .Tern- 
sal. in  w.  St.  ken  by  the  European  forces,  and  was  under 
Godfrey  ot  Bouillon  erected  intoa  Latin  kingdom,  which 
endured  for  above  80  years,  during  which  the  holy 
Land  streamed  with  Christian  and  Saracen  blood.  In 
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1187  Judaea  was  conquered  by  Saladin,  on  flic  decline  of 
whose  kingdom  it  passed  through  various  hands,  till,  in 
1517,  it  was  finally  added  to  the  Turkish  empire.  A  rail¬ 
road  connecting  Jaffa  with  Jerusalem  is  about  to  be 
constructed,  and  a  harbor  to  be  made  at  Jaffa. 

Palestine,  in  III.,  a  post-vill.  of  Crawford  co. — A  twp. 
of  Cook  co. — A  twp.  of  Woodford  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Pal'eslino,  in  Indiana, a.  village  of  Franklin  co.  —  A 
post-village  of  Kosciusko  co. — A  village  of  Monroe  co., 
abt.  10  m.  S  W.  of  Bloomington. 

Pal'estine,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Storey  co. ;  pop. 
658. 

Pal  estine,  in  Ohio ,  a  village  of  Adams  co.,  abt.  36  m. 
S.W.  of  Chillicothe.  —  A  township  of  Clermont  co.,  abt. 
16  m.  E.  of  Cincinnati. — A  township  of  Columbia  co..abt. 
165  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. —  A  township  of  Darke  co., 
abt.  100  m.  W.  of  Columbus.  —  A  post  village  of  Picka¬ 
way  co.,  abt.  20  m.  S  S  W.  of  Columbus.  —  A  village  of 
Shelby  co.,  abt.  61  m.  W.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Pal  estine,  in  Tennessee. a  post-village  of  Hickman  co., 
abt.  68  in.  S.W.  of  Nashville. 

Pal'estine.  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Anderson 
co..  abt.  200  m.  N.E.  of  Austin. 

Pal'estine,  in  IF.  Virginia,  a  post  village  of  Green¬ 
brier  co.,  abt  12  m.  W.S.W.  of  Lewis. 

Palestinian,  a.  (Geog.)  Pertaining,  or  relating  to 
Palestine. 

Pales  t rian.  Pales'trie.  Pales  t rieal.  a.  [Gr. 

palaistrikos,  expert  in  wrestling.]  Pertaining,  or  relat¬ 
ing  t<  the  exercise  of  wrestling.  (Also  written  palses- 
trian.  palnstric.  and  pahestrical.) 

Palestrina.  Giovanni  Pietro  Aloysio  pa,  (pa-lais- 
tre'na,)  a  celebrated  Italian  niusit  ian  and  composer.  B. 
at  Palestrina,  an  ancient  city  20  m.  from  Rome,  in  1529; 
and  was  admitted  into  the  Pope's  Chapel  in  1559.  This 
musician  holds  the  most  prominent  rank  as  a  composer 
of  ecclesiastical  music  of  that  age.  his  motetlx,  masses, 
and  chants  being  still  in  use.  Palestrina  has  been  re¬ 
garded  as  the  Homer  of  ancient  music  and  the  father  of 
choral  melody.  D.  in  1594. 

Palestri  na.  (anc  Pr.enfstk.)  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Pontifical  States,  22  m.  E  8  E  of  Rome;  pop.  4,630. 

Palestri'na.  Pelestri'na.  a  town  of  Italy,  on  a 
narrow  island  of  the  Lagoons,  in  the  Adriatic,  6  in.  S. 
of  Venice;  pop  4.000. 

Palestra,  (pa-lais'tro,)  a  town  of  Italy,  situate  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sesia,  opposite  B<»bbio.  Two  battles 
were  fought  near  this  town,  between  the  Austrians  and 
the  Sardinians  aided  by  the  French,  1859.  The  first  took 
place  May  30,  when  the  French  and  Sardinians  were 
victorious,  capturing  more  than  1.000  prisoners  and  80 
cannon;  and  the  second  May  31,  when  the  French  and 
Sardinians  were  again  successful. 

Paletot,  (pol’e-lo,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  loose  overcoat. 

Palette'.  Pallet',  n.  |Fr.  palette,  from  L.  Lat. 
pul  eta,  diniin.  of  Lat.  pala ,  a  spade  or  shovel.]  (Paint¬ 
ing.)  A  little  oval  table  or  board,  or  piece  of  porcelain 
or  ivory,  on  which  a  painter  places  his  pigments  for  im¬ 
mediate  use. 

( Arch  scol .)  Ir>  ancient  armor,  one  of  the  points  cov¬ 
ering  the  junction  of  the  back  and  breast  plates. 

To  set  the  palette.  (Paint.)  To  set  or  lay  the  pigments 
in  order  for  use. 

Palette-knife,  n.  A  flat,  thin  knife,  rounded  at  the 
extremity,  and  used  by  painters  to  mix  colors  on  the 
grinding-slab. 

Pale'-xvise,  a.  (Her.)  See  Ordinary. 

Pal'frey.  John  Goi:h\m.  an  American  clergyman,  poli¬ 
tician.  and  author,  b.  in  Boston,  1796.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1815,  w  as  ordained,  1818,  as  minister  of 
the  Congregational  church  in  Brattle  Square,  Boston, 
was  appointed.  1831,  to  the  Dexter  professorship  of 
Sacred  Literature  in  the  Divinity  school  of  Harvard 
University,  and  assumed  in  1835  the  editorship  of  the 
“North  American  Review,”  which  he  conducted  till 
1842.  In  1847  he  was  elected  to  Congress  by  the  Whigs 
of  Middlesex  county  «>f  Massachusetts,  and  became 
one  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  Free- Soil  party, 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  speakers  and  writers.  XI is 
re-election  to  Congress  w  as  contested  with  unusual  perti¬ 
nacity.  and  after  17  successive  elections  w  ithout  a  choice, 
he  was  defeated,  and  from  that  time  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  literature.  Ilis  principal  works  are:  Evi¬ 
dences  of  Christianity ;  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  Antiquities;  Harmony  of  the  Gospels;  aDd 
History  of  Hew  England. 

Palfrey,  (pawl'fre,)  n.  [Fr.  pale f mi — par  le  f rein ,  by 
the  bridle,  because  parade  and  ladies*  horses  were  led 
by  the  bridle  by  esquires.]  A  saddle-horse  used  for  the 
road  or  for  state  purposes,  as  distinguished  from  a  war- 
horse. —  A  small  horse  adapted  to  ladies. 

Pil'li.  See  Supplement. 

Palil'ojcy,  n.  [Gr.  pa Hn,  again,  and  lego,  to  speak.] 
(Rhet.)  The  repetition  of  a  word  or  part  of  a  sentence, 
for  the  sake  ot  greater  energy.  —  Worcester. 

Pal  impsest,  n.  [Gr.  palin ,  again,  and  phao ,  to 
rub. |  (A nut.)  A  parchment  from  which  the  original 
writing  has  been  erased  by  means  of  pumice-stone  or 
some  oth-r  substance,  to  make  room  for  a  fresh  subject 
being  written  thereon. 

Pal'imlrome,  n.  [Gr.  palin.  back,  and  dmmns.  a  run¬ 
ning  )  A  wr  rd.  verse,  or  sentence  that  is  the  same  wheu 
read  backward  «»r  forward;  as  madam. 

Pal  inti  nim  it*.  Pamnd'iomickl,  a.  In  the  manner 
ot.  or  pertaining  to  a  palindrome. 

Pftl'imr.  n.  A  fence  formed  with  pales;  or  pales  taken 
Collectively. 

Palingen  esis,  Palinsren'ewy,  Pal  injrene'- 

sia.  w.  [Or.  puli  agenesia,  from  palin.  again,  nud  genesis, 
birth.  |  (Phil.)  A  new  or  second  birth;  regeneration.  The 
doctrine  of  the  destruction  and  reproduction  of  worlds 
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AND  MODERN, 


WITH  PART  OF  NORTHERN  SYRIA. 


Palestine,  Canaan,  or  the  Holy  Land,  a  country  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  at 
present  forms  part  of  the  Pashalik  of  Syria  and  Lebanon,  extending 
between  latitudes  30°  40',  and  33°  32'  N.,  and  from  34°  to  36°  45' 
E.  longitude.  On  the  North  it  is  bounded  by  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon  and  the  Yale  of  Litany  or  Leontes.  On  the  East  it  merges 
into  the  Syrian  Desert ;  and  on  the  South  into  the  Desert  of  Sinai. 
Length,  North  to  South,  about  185  miles;  breadth  from  80  to  90  miles; 
area  about  12,500  square  miles,  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  six 
northern  counties  of  England.  The  governor  of  the  Pashalik  resides 
alternately  at  Damascus  and  Beirut.  The  ancient  Roman  provinces, — 


Galilee,  Samaria,  Judea,  and  Perea — are  indicated  on  the  Map,  and  th« 
more  ancient  divisions  of  the  country  into  tribes,  which  are  very  uncer¬ 
tain,  on  the  supplementary  Sketch  Map.  Scale  of  Map,  16^  miles  to 
1  inch. 

Explanation  of  Colours. — The  parts  tinted  green  are  the  coasts,  plains, 
and  valleys,  from  the  sea-level  to  500  feet  of  elevation ;  also  the  great 
depression  of  the  Jordan  Valley  (El  Ghor),  which  from  above  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  down  to  lat.  31°  is  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
buf  tint  indicates  the  hills  and  plateaus  from  500  to  3000  feet  high. 
The  grey  tint  shows  the  mountains  and  regions  above  3000  feet. 
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Ain 

Ard 

Bahr 

Belad 

Fountain 

Plain 

Sea,  Lake 
Country 

Beni 

Beit 

Bir 

Tribe 

House 

Well 

Deir  J  Convent, 

I  Monastery 

el,  en,  er,  ez,  esh—  article  the 
Jebel  Mountain 

Jisr 

Kefr 

Khan 

Bridge 

Village 

Inn 

Kurzeh  Town 

Nahr  (N.)  River 

Ras  Cape 

Teh 

Wady  (W.‘ 

Hill 

I  Valley, 

1  Watercourse 

DISTRICTS, 

TRIBES, 

ETC. 

A  jam,  el, 

Akka, 

Akkar, 

Akliin  el  Bellan, 

Ammon , 

Ard  es  Seikal, 

Aril  et  Tahta, 

Ar/job  (district  in  Bashan), 
Arkub,  el, 

Arkub,  el, 

Aulon, 

Eaalhek,  Belad, 

Bashan  District, 

Batanea, 

Batrun. 

Beitany,  el. 

Belad.  Baalbeck, 

Belad  Besharah, 

Belad  esh  Shukif, 

Belka, 

Beni  Harith, 

Beni  Hassan, 

Beni  Malik, 

Beni  Mussah, 

Beni  Obeid, 

Beni  Salem, 

Beni  Zeid, 

Bsherreh, 

Bukaa  el, 

Butein, 

Buttauf,  el. 


Ahel  htt h-maacah  (Abil), 
Abel  Meholah, 

Abdon, 

Abduleh  Tula, 

Abeih, 

Abila, 

Abila, 

A  bitene 
Abilin, 

Abu  Dis, 

Abu  Obeideb, 

Accho  (Akka), 

A  ceUlama, 

Achzib  (es  Zib),. 

Aerabi  (Akrabeh), 

Acre  or  Akka,  5000, 
Adara  (Shuhba), 

Adora  (Dura), 

Adoraim  (Dura), 
Adullam, 

Acre  Salamen  (Sunamen), 
Afka, 

Abirel., 

A  i  (Tell  ei  Hajar), 

Ain  el  Asy, 

AiD-Jiddy  ( Enyedi), 


SCRIPTURE  AND  CLASSICAL  NAMES  ARE  PRINTED  IN  ITALICS. 


D 

d 

Ccele  Syria,  or  Celo  Syria, 

C 

c 

Jebel  esh  Sheikh, 

C 

d 

B 

e 

Jebel  esh  Shurky, 

D 

b 

D 

b 

Dunniyeb,  ed, 

D 

b 

Jebel  Safed 

C 

d 

C 

d 

Jedur  (Iturca), 

D 

d 

C 

g 

Edom, 

B 

i 

Jehamine,  el. 

C 

e 

E 

0 

Jenin, 

B 

f 

E 

c 

Fetuh,  el. 

C 

b 

Jezzin, 

'’I 

_» 

c 

D 

d 

Jubbet  Asal, 

D 

c 

C 

c 

Galilee, 

B 

e 

Judea, 

B 

g 

B 

g 

Gaulanitis  (Jaulan), 

C 

e 

Jurat  Merda, 

B 

f 

C 

f 

Gele  el, 

F 

d 

Jurd,  el. 

C 

c 

Gennesaret,  Land  of, 

C 

e 

D 

c 

Gerar, 

A 

h 

Kefarat,  el. 

C 

e 

D 

e 

Ghurbiyeh,  el 

A 

f 

Kerak, 

C 

h 

E 

e 

Ghutah,  el 

D 

d 

Kesr  A  wan, 

C 

b 

C 

b 

Ghuzzeh, 

A 

h 

Kharnub,  el, 

B 

c 

B 

f 

Gilead  (Jebel  Ajlun), 

C 

f 

Khulil,  el. 

B 

h 

D 

c 

Khuneifis,  el, 

1> 

d 

B 

d 

Haifa, 

B 

e 

Kuneitirah, 

0 

d 

C 

d 

Hamad, 

E 

f 

Kura,  el. 

C 

b 

C 

g 

Haritheh-esh-Shemaliyeh, 

B 

e 

Kurah,  el, 

C 

f 

B 

g 

Hasbeiya, 

C 

d 

B 

g 

flauran, 

D 

e 

Lejah,  el, 

D 

d 

B 

g 

Hermiyeh,  el, 

E 

d 

B 

1 

Hessy,  el, 

A 

h 

Manasif,  el, 

C 

c 

C 

f 

Marad,  el, 

C 

f 

B 

g 

It  urea  (Jedur), 

D 

d 

Merj  Ayun, 

C 

d 

B 

f 

Merj,  el, 

D 

d 

C 

b 

Jebal, 

C 

i 

Metn,  el, 

C 

c 

C 

c 

Jebeil, 

C 

b 

Moab, 

C 

h 

C 

e 

Jebel  Ailun  (Gilead), 

C 

f 

Muneitirah 

C 

b 

B 

e 

Jebel,  el. 

B 

d 

TOWNS 

,  ETC. 

C 

d 

Aithy, 

c 

c 

Arair  (Aroer), 

C 

h  1 

C 

f 

Ajalon  (Yalo), 

B 

g 

Arak  el  Emir, 

C 

g 

B 

d 

Ailun, 

C 

f 

Arar, 

D 

e  i 

C 

b 

Akir  (Ekron), 

A 

g 

Area  (Erek), 

D 

a 

C 

c 

Akka,  or  Acre,  5000, 

B 

e 

A  rchelais. 

B 

f 

c 

e 

Akkar, 

D 

b 

Ardy, 

C 

b 

D 

c 

Akrabbim, 

B 

i 

Areopolis  (Rabba), 

C 

h 

D 

c 

Akrabeh, 

B 

f 

A  rt/ob  It  ay  ala, 

C 

f 

B 

e 

Akuran, 

C 

b 

Arimathea  (Rimah), 

B 

f 

F 

h 

Alma, 

B 

d 

Arnun, 

C 

d 

C 

f 

Almit, 

F 

g 

A  roer  (Arair), 

C 

h  1 

B 

e 

Almon,  or  Alemeth, 

B 

g 

Aroer  (Ararah), 

B 

h 

F 

h 

Amathus, 

C 

f 

Arrabeh, 

B 

f ! 

B 

d 

Amnion, 

C 

g 

Ary, 

E 

e 

B 

f 

Amshit, 

C 

b 

Asal  el  Werd, 

D 

0 

P. 

e 

Am  was  (Emmaus), 

B 

g 

.1  seal  on .  nr  Ashkelon, 

A 

g 

E 

e 

A  nab, 

B 

h 

Ashdod  (Esdud), 

A 

g 

B 

g 

Anata, 

F 

g 

A  slier  (Yasir), 

B 

f 

B 

g 

Anathoth  (Anata), 

B 

g 

Ashkelon  (Askulan), 

A 

g 

B 

g 

Anjar, 

C 

c 

Ashtaroth  (Tell  Ashtere), 

C 

e 

D 

a 

Antipatris  (Kefr  Saba), 

A 

f 

Askulan  (Ashkelon), 

A 

g 

C 

b 

Antubeh, 

F 

h 

Ataroth, 

B 

g 

D 

e 

Aphek  (Fik), 

C 

e 

Athlit, 

A 

e 

B 

g 

Arab  Salim, 

B 

d 

Attarus, 

C 

g 

D 

b 

A  raba, 

B 

e 

Ayun  ed  Dura, 

D 

c 

B 

h 

Arad, 

B 

h 

Azekah  (Tell  Zakariya), 

A 

g 

Nabulus, 

Nasirah, 

Perea, 

Phenice,  or  Phoenicia, 
Philistines,  Country  of, 


Safeh,  es, 

Sahel,  es, 

Samaria,  Roman  province, 
Seru,  es, 

Shagur.  esh, 

Sharawiyeh,  esh, 
Shemaliyeh,  Haritheh-esh, 
Shonian,  esh, 

Shuf-el-Biyad,  esh, 

Shuf.  esh, 

Shurkiyeh,  esh, 

Trachonitis  (el  Lejah), 

Tuffah,  et, 

» 

Wadiyeh,  el, 

Wastiyeh, 

Yafa, 

Zalileh, 

Zawiyeh,  ez, 

Zebedany,  ez, 

Zuweit,  ez. 


Azotus,  or  Ashdod; 
Azzah  (Ghuzzeh), 


Baalath, 

Baaiath, 

Baalbek  (Heliopolis), 

Baal  Mean  (Main), 

Babliyeh, 

Baneas  (Ccsarea  Philippi), 
Baruk, 

Batneh, 

Batanis, 

Bedias, 

Betroth  (el  Bireh), 

Bccr  shcba  (Bir  es  Seba), 
Beirut  or  Beyrout,  100,000 
Beisan  ( Bcth-shean ), 

Beit  Ainun  ( Beth-anoth ), 
Beit  Hanina, 

Beitin  (Bethel), 

Beit  Iska, 

Beit  Jala, 

Beit  Jibrin, 

Beitlahm  (  Bethlehem),  3000, 
Beit  Netif, 


B  f 
B  e 


F  d 
C  c 
B  f 
C  e 
B  e 
B  I 
B  e 
B  d 
C  d 
C  c 
B  f 


D  d 
B  c 


A  f 


C  c 
C  I 
D  c 
D  f 
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B  f 
D  c 
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c 
c 
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E 
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E  g 
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8  ff 
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Beit  Sahur,  F  h 

Beit  Tirza,  E  h 

Belateh,  D  g 

Belfort,  C  d 

Bel  voir,  U  e 

Beracliah  (Bereikut),  B  g 

Bcred  (el  Khulasak),  A  h 

Bereitun,  D  c 

Berk  ha,  D  b 

Berytus  (Beirut),  B  c 

Bethabara,  or  Bethbarah,  C  g 

Bethanath,  B  d 

Beth-anoth  (Beit  Ainun),  B  g 

Bethany  (el  Azariyeh),  B  g 

Bethar,  A  f 

Beth-aram,  or  Bcth-IIaram,  C  g 

Beth  Arbel  (Irbid),  C  e 

Beth-bara,  C  f 

Beth  Day  on,  A  f 

Bethel  (Beitin),  B  g 

Beth-gamul  (Dm  el  Jemal),  D  f 

Beth-liaran,  or  Beth-aram,  C  g 

Beth  Ilogla  (Ain  Hajla),  C  g 

Bcth-horon  (Beit-ur),  B  g 

Belh-J  esimoth,  C  g 

Bethlehem  (Beit-lahm)  in  Judea,  birth¬ 
place  of  Christ,  3000,  B  g 

Bethlehem  (in  Zebulun),  B  e 

Belh-Maachah.  or  Abel  Beth-Maaekah,  C  d 

Beth- A' imrah  (Nimrin),  C  g 

Beth- Rehob .  or  Rehob,  C  d 

Bcthmida  { Tabiyhah),  C  e 

Bethsauta  Julias  (et-Tell),  C  e 

Beth-Shean,  or  Belh-Shan  (Beisan),  C  f 

Bcth-Shemcsh  (Ain  Sbems),  B  g 

Beth-  Tapp  uah  (Tetl'uh),  B  g 

Beth-zur  (Beit-sur),  B  g 

Bctonim  (Batneh),  C  f 

Beer,  C  h 

Bint  Jebeil,  B  d 

Biskiuta,  C  c 

Botrys  (el  Batrun),  C  b 

Bozrah  (Busrah),  I)  e 

Brak,  D  d 

Brummana,  C  c 

Bsherreh,  C  b 

Bturmeih,  C  b 

Budeih,  D  b 

Burbarah,  A  g 

Bureif,  E  b 

Burzeh  ( Ilobah ),  D  c 

Busan,  E  e 

Busrah  (Bozrah),  l)  e 

Bukhjeh,  B  e 

Bybhus  (Jebeil).  C  b 

Cabu)  (Kabul),  *  B  e 

Ccesarea  (Kaisariyeh),  A  f 

Ccesarea  Philippi  (Banias),  C  d 

Cattirhoe,  C  g 

Cana  of  Galilee  (Kefr  Kenna,  or  Kana),  B  e 

Capercotia,  B  f 

Capernaum  (Tell  Hum),  C  e 

Capilolias,  C  e 

Carmel  (Kurmul),  B  h 

Carnaim,  or  Ashtcroth-Karnaim,  C  e 

Castellum  Peregrinorum  (Athlit),  A  e 

Chalets,  C  c 

Chephirah  (Kefir),  B  g 

Chesalon  (Ivesla),  B  g 

Chcsulloth  (Iksal),  B  e 

Chorazin  (Kerazeh),  C  e 

Comochara  (Kara),  E  b 

Conna  (Ras  Baalbek),  D  b 

Coreathe,  D  e 

Daberath  (Deburieh),  B  e 

Dalmanutha,  C  e 

Damascus (Dimesbk  esh  Sham),  120,000,  D  c 

'  "  D  e 

C  d 
I)  c 
D  d 
B  f 
B  h 
A  g 
C  c 
F  e 
D  b 
E  d 
D  e 
A  g 
C  f 
C  g 
D  o 
A  h 
A  e 
D  e 
B  f 
C  e 
D  d 
D  c 
E  e 
B  h 

B  d 
D  e 
B  f 

A  g 
B  h 
O  b 
A  g 
B  e 
B  g 


Damet  el  Alya, 

Dan,  or  Laish  (Tell  el  Kady), 
Dan  aba, 

Dareiya, 

Daumeh, 

Du  uni  eh  (Dumah), 

Bawairaeh, 

Deir  el  Kainr,  8000, 

Deir  en  N  usrany, 

Deir  Mar  Maron, 

Dekir, 

Derat, 

Dhikkrin, 

Dibhin, 

Dibon,  or  Dibon-Gad, 
Bimeshk  (Damascus), 
Dirnona  K, 

Dora  (Tantura), 

Doroa, 

Dothan  (Dotan), 

Dukah, 

Dulbeh, 

Duma, 

Duma, 

Dumah  (Daumeh), 

Ecdippa  (Zib), 

Edhraa, 

Edumia  (Daumeh), 

Eglon  (Ajlau), 

Ehdeib, 

Ehden, 

Ekron  (Akir), 

El  Afuleh  (IRtphraim), 

El  Azariyeh  [Bethany), 


El  Batrun  (Botrys), 

El  Bresye, 

Elealeh  (el  A’al), 
hleutheropolis  (Beit  Jibrin), 

El  Ghazir, 

El  Ghuzlaniyeh, 

El  Hamrah, 

El  Iiureimeh, 

El  Hurmul, 

El  Husn, 

El  Kefr, 

El  Khulil  (Hebron),  8,000, 

El  Kuseib, 

El  Lejun  (Mcgiddo), 

El  Mekseh, 

El  Mesar, 

El  Metn, 

El  Moghar, 

El  Mokhrah, 

El  Muktarah, 

El  Mushenef, 

El  Mushmeisiyeh, 

Emek, 

Emmaus  (Kulonieh), 

Endor  (Endur), 

Engannim  (Jenin), 

Enyedi  (Ain-Jidy), 

En  Rogel, 

En  Nasirah  ( Nazareth)  5,000, 
Ephraim  (Taiyibeh), 

Er  Remtheh, 

Er  Riha, 

Esdud  (Ashdod), 

Esek, 

Eshmiskin, 

Eshtemoa  (Semua), 

Es  Safieh, 

Es  Sunamen, 

Elam  (Urtas), 

Et  Taiyibeh, 

Et  Tireh, 

Farun, 

Ferata  (Pirathon), 

Fik  (Aphek), 

Qabara, 

Gabala, 

Gadara  (Um-Keis), 

Gadda  (Kulat  Zerka), 

Gath, 

Gaza  (Ghuzzeh)  15,000, 

Geba  or  Gaba  (Jeba), 

Gcbal  (Jebeil), 

Gederah  (Kutrah), 

Gedor  or  Geder, 

Gennesaret,  Land  oj, 

Gerada  (Jurud), 

Gerar, 

Gerasa  (Jerash), 

Gergasa  (Kersa), 

Gezer, 

Ghuzzeh  (Gaza),  15,000, 
Gibeah  of  Saul, 

Gibeah  (Jeba), 

Gibeon  (el  Jib), 

Gilgal, 

Gilgal  (Jiljilieh), 

Gimzo  (Jimzu), 

Gishala, 

Golan  (Jaulan  or  Gaulan), 

Hadad  Rimmon  (Rummanehh 
Haifa, 

Ilodhul  (Hulhul), 

Hanlon, 

Hammath, 

Haphraim  (el  Afuleh), 
Harran, 

Hasbeiya,  5,000, 

Hasya 

Hazar-yaddah, 

Ilazar  Shual, 

Hazor, 

Ilazor  (Tell  A sfi  r) , 

Hazor  (Tell  Khuraibeh), 
Hazor  Ithnan, 

He  bras, 

Hebron  (el  Khulil), 

Helbon  (Helbfin), 

Heldua  (Khan  el  Khulda), 
Heliopolis  (Baalbek), 

Hepha  (Haifa), 

Hesban  (Ileshbon), 

Heshbon  (Hesban), 

Hibariyeh, 

Hippos, 

Hobah  (Burzeh), 

Hormah, 

Hukkok  (Yakuk), 

Hulhul  (Halhul), 

Huttin, 

Ijon  (Tell  Dibbin), 

Iksim, 

Imlan, 

Irbid  ( Arbela ), 

Iron  (Yarun), 

Isawiyeh, 

Iskanderuna, 

Jaazcr  (Seir), 

Jabesh  Gilead, 

Jabneel  (Yebua), 


c 

b 

Jabneh  (Yebna), 

A 

g 

F 

d 

Jacob's  Well, 

B 

f 

C 

g 

Jaffa  or  Yafa  (Joppa  or  Japho),  25,000,  A 

f 

A 

g 

Jambruda  (Yabrud), 

K 

b 

0 

b 

Jamnia  (Yebna), 

A 

g 

D 

d 

Janohah  (Yanun), 

B 

f 

B 

d 

Japhia  (Yafa), 

B 

e 

C 

e 

Japho  (Yafa), 

A 

f 

D 

b 

Jarmuth  (YarmOk), 

A 

g 

C 

e 

Jattir  (Attir), 

B 

h 

E 

e 

Jeba. 

B 

f 

B 

g 

Jeba  (Gibeah), 

B 

g 

E 

e 

Jebeil  (Gebal), 

C 

b 

B 

e 

Jebus  (Jerusalem), 

B 

g 

C 

c 

Jedeideh, 

C 

c 

C 

f 

Jedna, 

A 

8 

c 

c 

Jchud, 

A 

f 

B 

e 

Jenin  (Engannim), 

B 

f 

D 

b 

Jerash  (Gerasa), 

C 

f 

C 

c 

Jericho  (er  Riha), 

B 

g 

E 

e 

Jerusalem  (el  Kuds),  25,000, 

B 

g 

E 

d 

Jezrcel  (Zerin), 

B 

e 

B 

e 

Jezzin, 

C 

c 

B 

g 

Jiljilieh  (Gilgal), 

B 

f 

B 

e 

Jimzu  (Gimzo), 

A 

g 

B 

f 

Jisr  Benat  Yakub, 

C 

d 

B 

h 

Jisr  el  Ghujar, 

C 

d 

F 

h 

Jisr  el  Kurun, 

C 

c 

B 

e 

Jisr  Mejamia, 

C 

e 

B 

g 

Jobar, 

D 

c 

D 

e 

Jokneam  (Tell  KaimOn), 

B 

e 

C 

g 

Joppa  (Yafa), 

A 

f 

A 

g 

Joseph's  Grave, 

B 

f 

A 

g 

Jotapata  (Jefat), 

B 

e 

D 

e 

Jubata, 

C 

d 

B 

h 

Jubb  Jenin, 

C 

c 

C 

h 

Jui  ud  (Gerada), 

E 

c 

D 

d 

Juttah  (Yutta), 

B 

h 

B 

g 

O 

e 

Kadeisa, 

C 

d 

A 

e 

Kaisariyeh  (Ccesarea), 

A 

f 

Kakun, 

A 

f 

B 

f 

Kalansaweh, 

A 

f 

B 

f 

Kaldun, 

E 

c 

C 

e 

Kara, 

E 

b 

Katana, 

D 

d 

B 

e 

Knukab, 

B 

e 

B 

e 

Kauzah,  el, 

B 

f 

C 

e 

Kedes  (Kedesh), 

C 

d 

D 

f 

Kedesh  in  Galilee  (Kedes), 

C 

d 

A 

g 

Keferenjy, 

C 

f 

A 

h 

Kefr  Jein, 

C 

c 

B 

g 

Kefr  Kuk, 

C 

c 

C 

h 

Kcnath  (Kenawat) 

E 

e 

A 

g 

Kenawat  (Kcnath), 

E 

e 

B 

g 

Kerak, 

C 

e 

C 

e 

Kerak, 

D 

e 

E 

c 

Kerak  (Kir-Moab), 

C 

h 

A 

h 

Kerazeh  (Chorazin,) 

C 

e 

C 

f 

Kerioth  Hezron, 

B 

b 

C 

e 

Kerioth  (Kereitein), 

B 

k 

A 

f 

Kersa, 

C 

e 

A 

k 

Kesha, 

C 

b 

F 

g 

Kesweh, 

D 

d 

B 

g 

Ketherabba, 

C 

h 

B 

g 

Khan  Arus, 

E 

c 

B 

g 

Khan  el  Khulda, 

B 

c 

B 

f 

Khanzireh, 

C 

h 

A 

g 

Khirbet  Luka, 

F 

h 

B 

d 

Khurbeh, 

C 

d 

C 

e 

Kinah  (Kurnub), 

B 

h 

Kir  haraseth  (Kerak), 

C 

1> 

B 

e 

K i rjath aim  (Kureiyat), 

C 

g 

A 

e 

Kiriath  Arba  (Hebron), 

B 

g 

B 

g 

Kirjath-baal  or  Kirjath-jearim, 

B 

g 

B 

d 

Kirjalh-jearim  (Kuriet  el  Enab), 

B 

g 

C 

e 

Kir  of  Moab  (Kerak), 

C 

h 

B 

e 

Kitron  (Sefurieh), 

B 

e 

E 

c 

Kulat  Zerka, 

D 

f 

C 

d 

Kulonieh  (Emmaus), 

B 

g 

E 

b 

Kumiyeh, 

B 

e 

A 

h 

Ivuneitirah, 

C 

d 

A 

h 

Kureiyeh, 

E 

e 

B 

e 

Kuriyet  es  Suk, 

D 

g 

B 

g 

Kurint, 

B 

f 

C 

d 

Kurn  Ilobab  (Kurnub), 

B 

h 

B 

i 

Kurnub, 

B 

li 

C 

e 

Kuryetein, 

F 

b 

B 

g 

Kuteibeh, 

D 

e 

D 

c 

Kuteifeli, 

E 

c 

B 

c 

D 

c 

Larhish  (Um  Lalcis), 

A 

g 

A 

e 

Lahfit, 

C 

b 

O 

g 

Laish  or  Dan  (Tell  el  Kadi), 

O 

d 

C 

g 

l.aodicea, 

E 

a 

C 

a 

Lebonah  (el  Lubban), 

B 

f 

O 

e 

Lebweh  (Lybo), 

D 

b 

D 

c 

Lejum, 

D 

g 

A 

h 

Libnah, 

A 

g 

B 

e 

Lifta. 

E 

g 

B 

g 

Lirias  (Beth  Raram), 

C 

g 

B 

e 

Ludd  (Lydda), 

A 

g 

Lybo  (Lebweh), 

D 

b 

C 

d 

Lydda  (Ludd), 

A 

g 

A 

e 

E 

f 

Macatha, 

C 

e 

C 

e 

Mach  arus, 

C 

g 

B 

d 

Magdala  (Mejdel), 

C 

e 

F 

g 

Mahanaim, 

C 

f 

B 

d 

Majuma, 

A 

g 

Maksura, 

E 

c 

C 

g 

M  altitha, 

B 

h 

C 

1 

Malihab, 

E 

li 

A 

e 

Moon  (Main), 

B 

h 

M’araba, 

Marabun, 

Mardocha, 

Mar  Eliyas, 

Alareshah  (Marash), 

Mar  Saba, 

Mednha(Mn'lehn), 

Mcgiddo  (el  Lejuu) 

Meifuk, 

Mejdel, 

Mejdel  (Magdala), 

Mejdel,  el  (Migdal-gad), 

Mejdel  Kerum, 

Meneh, 

Menin, 

Menjah, 

Merjany, 

Mezra’ah, 

Mezraat  esh  Shuf, 

Miehmash  (Mukhmas), 
Migdal-gad  (el  Mejdel), 
Miskeh, 

Mizpah  (Neby  Samwil), 

M'izpeh  (Tell  es-Safieh), 
Mukhalid, 

Mukhmas  (Miehmash), 
Murtabeh, 

Nablus  or  Nabulus  (Shcchem), 
Naby  Ismail, 

Naby  Shit, 

Main  (Nein), 

Nasirah,  en-  ,Xazareth),  5,000, 
Natur, 

Nawa, 

Nazareth  (en  Nasirah), 
Ncballat, 

Nebk, 

Neby  Samwil  (Mizpah), 

Nejha, 

Nejran, 

Nein  ( Nain ), 

Nemeireh, 

Ncphtoah  (Lifta), 

Netapha  (Beit  Netif), 

Neve  (Nawa), 

Nczib, 

Nimrim  (Nemeireh), 

Nimrin  (Beth  Nimrah), 

Nob, 

Nobah  (Keuawat), 

Noleh, 

Nubathiyeh, 

Orman, 

Orthosia  (Nalir  el  Barid), 

Palae  Tyrus, 

Pella  (Tubaket  Fahel), 
Philadelphia  (Amman), 
Philippopolis  (Orman), 
Pirathon  (Ferata), 

Ptolemais  (Akka  or  Acre), 
Rabba 

Rabbath  Ammon  (Amman), 
Rabbalh  Moab  ( Rabba), 
Rachel’s  Grave, 

R  amah, 

Ramah, 

Rameh, 

Rameh, 

Ramleh,  3,000, 

Ramathaim  Zophim, 

Ramolh  Gilead  (es  Salt), 

Ras  Baalbek 
Ras  el  Metn, 

Rasheiya, 

Rehob, 

Rehoboth  (Ruheiba), 

Rentieh, 

Rimah  (Arimathea), 

Riljlah  (ltibleh), 

Rimmon  (Rummaneli), 
Rimmon  (Dm-er-Rumammin), 
Rimmon,  the  Rock  (Rummon), 
Ruheiba, 

Rujum  Selameh, 

Rumash, 

Rumtnaneh  (Hadad  Rimmon), 
Rummaneli  (Rimmon), 
Rummon  (Rimmon), 
Rushraeiyah, 

Sabura, 

Saccaia  (Shukkah), 

Safafah, 

Safed,  5,000, 

Safiriyeh, 

Salir, 

Sab  wet,  el  Khudr, 

Saida  (Suion),  5,000, 

Said  nay  a, 

Saidon, 

Sala, 

Salahiyeh, 

Salcah  (Sulkhad), 

Salim  (Slieikk  Salim), 

Salima, 

Saimaa  (Rujum  Selameh), 

Salt,  es, 

Samaria  (Sehustiyeh), 
Samunieh, 

Sansannah, 

Saphir  (es-Sawafir), 

Sarepia  (Surafendh 
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Sasa, 

Sawet  el  Kamh, 

Sciithopolis  (Beisan), 

Sebbeh, 

Sebustiveh  (Samaria), 

Sefurieh  (Sephoris  Dioccesarea), 
Seilun  (Shiloh), 

Seir  (Jaazer), 

Seis, 

Semakh, 

Semmeh, 

Semua  (Eshtemoa), 

Sephoris  Dioccesarea  (Sefurien, 

Shaarah, 

fihafut  (Kob), 

Shechem  (Nablus) 

Shefa  Ainar, 

Shehiin, 

Shekh  Ahrik, 

Shekh  Hassan 

Skema  (Rujura  Selameh), 

Sherafat, 

Shihon, 

Shiloh  (Seilun), 

Shuhba, 

Shukkah, 

Shunem  (Solam), 

Shuweifat, 

Shuweikeh, 

Shuweikeh  (Socho\ 

Sichem  (Nablus), 

Sidon  (Saida), 

Siloam, 
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D 

d 

Sir, 

D 

b 

Telgeac  (Maksura), 

E 

c 

Umm  es  Surab, 

D 

f 

D 

e 

Socho, 

B 

g 

Terbul, 

C 

c 

Urtas  ( Etam ), 

B 

g 

C 

f 

Soeoh  or  Shocho  (esh-Shuweikeh), 

B 

h 

Terkumia, 

B 

g 

B 

h 

Soyane, 

B 

e 

Tershiba, 

B 

d 

Yabrud, 

E 

b 

B 

f 

Subhiyeh, 

E 

f 

Thebcz  (Tubas) 

B 

f 

Yafa  or  Jaffa  (Joppa  or  Japho),  25,000, 

A 

f 

B 

e 

Succoth, 

C 

f 

Thella, 

B 

f 

Yamuneh, 

D 

b 

B 

f 

Sudad, 

E 

b 

Tiberius  (Tubarieh), 

C 

e 

Yanun, 

B 

f 

C 

g 

Sulkhad  (Salcah), 

E 

e 

Tibneh, 

C 

f 

Yasir, 

B 

f 

F 

c 

Surafend  (Sarepta), 

B 

d 

Tibneh  (Timnath), 

A 

g 

Yukin, 

B 

h 

G 

e 

Sur  Bahil 

F 

h 

Tibnin, 

B 

d 

D 

e 

Surghaya, 

D 

c 

Timnath  (Tibneh), 

A 

g 

Zahleh, 

C 

0 

B 

h 

Sur  ( Tyre),  4,000, 

B 

d 

Timnath-serali  (Tibneh), 

B 

g 

Zarephath  (Surafend), 

B 

d 

B 

e 

Suwaret  el  Ivebr, 

D 

d 

Tirzah  (Talusa), 

B 

f 

Zebed, 

B 

a 

D 

d 

Suweideh, 

E 

e 

Tombs  of  the  Judges, 

F 

g 

Zebedany, 

D 

c 

F 

g 

Tombs  of  the  Kings, 

F 

g 

Zedad  (Sudad), 

E 

b 

B 

f 

Taanarh  (Ta’annuk), 

B 

e 

Tombs  of  the  Prophets, 

F 

h 

Zekhiyeh, 

B 

d 

B 

e 

Talusa  ( Tirzah), 

B 

f 

Tor on. 

B 

d 

Zekhzekiyeh, 

B 

d 

B 

c 

Tantura  (Dora), 

A 

e 

Tripoli s  (Tarabulus), 

C 

b 

Zerariyeh, 

B 

d 

P. 

e 

Tanurin, 

G 

b 

Tseil, 

C 

e 

Zerin  (Jezreel), 

B 

e 

B 

f 

Tarabulus  (Tripoli#),  20,000, 

C 

b 

Tubaket  Fahel, 

C 

f 

Zerraa, 

E 

b 

B 

h 

Tarichea  (Kerak), 

C 

e 

Tubarieh  (Tiberius), 

c 

e 

Zibes,  (Achzib), 

B 

d 

E 

h 

Teima, 

E 

e 

Tubas  ( Thebcz), 

B 

f 

Zidon  (Saida), 

B 

0 

G 

h 

Tekoa  (Tekua), 

B 

g 

Turra, 

D 

e 

Zifteh, 

B 

d 

B 

f 

Tell  Almaniyeh, 

C 

d 

Tyre  (Sur),  4,000, 

B 

d 

Ziklag, 

A 

i 

E 

e 

Tell  Ashtere  (/I shteroth), 

C 

e 

Tyrus  (Arak  el  Emir), 

G 

g 

Ziph  (Zif), 

B 

h 

E 

e 

Tell  el  Ful, 

F 

g 

Ziza, 

D 

g 

B 

e 

Tell  ei  Loz, 

E 

e 

Um  el  Falun, 

B 

e 

Zoar, 

C 

E 

C 

c 

Tell  es-Safieh  (Mizpeh), 

A 

g 

Uin-el-Jemal  (Bcth-gamul), 

D 

f 

Zora  or  Zoroa  (Edhraa), 

D 

e 

B 

f 

Tell  Habeish, 

B 

d 

IT in  el  Jemal  es  Sgheir, 

D 

e 

Zorah  (Surah), 

B 

g 

B 

h 

Tell  Hum  ( Capernaum ), 

C 

e 

Dm  el  Rusas, 

D 

g 

Zugharta, 

C 

b 

B 

f 

Tell  Kaimfin  (JokneamS, 

B 

e 

Um  er  Rumammin, 

A 

h 

Zuk 

G 

0 

B 

c 

Tell  Sad, 

E 

d 

Um-Keis, 

C 

e 

Zuk  Milcayil, 

0 

0 

F 

h 

Tell  Ziff, 

B 

h 

Umm  el  Kuten, 

E 

f 

RIVERS, 

WADIES,  AND  LAKES- 

A  hao a  R.  (Barada), 

Abiad,  Wady  el, 

Abilin,  Wady, 

Abu  el  Aswad,  Nahr. 

Abu  Haraaka,  Wady. 

Abu  Zabura,  Nahr, 

Adonis  R  (N.  Ibrahim), 

Ahmed,  Wady, 

Ajam,  Wady  el, 

Akib,  Wady  el, 

Akkar,  Nahr, 

Allan,  Wady, 

Amlud  el  lvnese, 

Amlud  et  Tes, 

Anlubeh,  Wady 
Arab,  Wady  el, 

Araji,  Wady, 

Ard  el  Huleh, 

Arka,  Nahr, 

Anion  Brook  (Wady  Mojeb), 

Arny,  Nahr, 

Asfur,  Nahr, 

Asiyeh.  Wady, 

Asy,  Nahr  el  ( Orontes ), 

Atalah,  Wady, 

Aujeh,  Nahr  el, 

Auwaly,  Nahr  el, 

Awaj,  Nahr  el  ( Pharpar ), 

Ayun,  Wady, 

Baghek,  Wady  Uin, 

Bahr  el  Huleh  (Waters  of  Merotn\ 
Bahret  Bala, 

Bah  ret  el  Ateibeh, 

Bahret  el  Hijaneh. 

Bahr  But  ( Dead  Sea), 

Bahr  Tubariyeh  (Sea  of  Galilee), 
Barada  R.  (/liana), 

Beit  Hanina,  Wady, 

Belat,  Wady, 

Ildus  It.  (Nahr  Nainan), 

Beni  Hamed,  Wady, 

Birket  er  Ram, 

Bostrenus  (Nahr  el  Auwaly 
Budrus,  Wady, 

Buheiret  Hums  (Lake), 

Bulm,  Wady  el, 

Ctdron,  or  Kedron  Brook, 

Dahor,  Wady, 

Daheb,  Wady  ed, 
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Damur,  Nahr  ed, 

Dawaimeh,  Wady, 

Dead  Sea,  Salt  Sea,  or  Lake  Asphal- 
tites  (Bahr  Lut),  1312  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean, 

Derejeh,  Wady, 

Dheib,  Wady  ed, 

El  ah,  Valley  of  (Wady  es  Sumt), 
Eleutherus  R.  (Nahr  el  Kebir), 
Enkeileh,  Wady, 

Esneid,  Wady, 


Fakarith,  Wady, 

Fa''lau,  Wady  el, 

Fase.il,  Wady, 

Fedhul,  Wady, 

Fikreh,  Wady, 

Garz,  Wady  el, 

Genncsarct.  or  Galilee,  Sea  of  (Bahr 
Tubariyeh),  653  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

Ghar,  Wady  el, 

Hajeir,  Wady, 

Hamara.  Wady, 

Hamul,  Wady, 

Hasbany,  Nahr, 

Hellaweh,  Wady, 

Hemar,  Wady  el, 

Herdawil,  Nahr, 

Heshbon,  Wady, 

Hinnom,  Valley  of, 

Hod,  Wady  el, 

Hummana,  Wady, 

Hums,  L., 

Ibrahim,  Nahr, 

Iry,  Wady, 

Ismail,  Wady, 

Jabhok  Brook  (Wady  Zerka), 

Jalud,  Nahr, 

Jehar,  Wady, 

Jehosaphat,  Val.  of, 

Jennany,  Nahr  el, 
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Jordan  R.  200  m.  Altitude  of,  source 
1700  above  the  sea,  C  f 

Kasimiyeh,  Nahr  el,  B  d 

Kebir,  Nahr  el  (R.  Eleutherus),  D  d 


Kedron,  Brook, 

B 

g 

Sabirany,  Nahr  es, 

D 

d 

Keferein,  Wady, 

C 

g 

Safieh,  Wady  es, 

C 

h 

Keis,  Wady  el, 

A 

h 

Safiyeh,  Wady, 

A 

g 

Kelb,  Nahr  el, 

C 

c 

Salt  Sea  (Dead  Sea), 

B 

E 

Kerkera,  Wady, 

B 

d 

Seba,  Wady  es, 

A 

h 

Ketherabba,  Wady, 

C 

h 

Seir,  Wady, 

C 

g 

Khuberah,  Wady 

A 

h 

Seiyal,  Wady, 

B 

h 

Khuberah,.  Wady, 

B 

h 

Seklab,  Wady  es 

c 

f 

Khulil,  Wady  el, 

B 

h 

Selam,  Wady  es, 

F 

g 

Khusneh,  Wady, 

B 

f 

Shaab,  Wady, 

B 

e 

Kishon  R.  (Nahr  Mukutta), 

B 

e 

Shagghir,  Wady, 

B 

a 

Kurn,  Wady, 

B 

d 

Shahrur,  Wady, 

B 

c 

Kurn,  Wady  el. 

C 

c 

Shair,  Wady  esh, 

B 

f 

Sham,  Wady  esh, 

F 

e 

Leontes  R.  (Litany), 

G 

d 

Shekh  Aly,  Wady, 

B 

f 

Leontes  R.  (Nahr  el  Kasimiyen), 

B 

d 

Shnlaleh,  Wady, 

G 

e 

Litany,  Nahr,  1.00  m.  (Leontes), 

C 

0 

Shera,  Wady, 

C 

e 

Luwa,  Wady, 

E 

d 

Sheriah,  Wady, 

C 

g 

Lycus  R.  (Nahr  el  Kelb), 

C 

c 

Sheriah,  Wady, 

A 

E 

Sheriat-el-Kebir  (R.  Jordan),  200  m. 

G 

f 

Mahauwat,  Wady  el, 

B 

h 

Sighan,  Wady, 

F 

f 

Maleh,  Wady, 

C 

f 

Simsim,  Wady, 

A 

g 

Malek,  Wady  el. 

B 

e 

'Soleiman,  Wady, 

B 

g 

Matkh  Brak, 

D 

d 

Sorck,  Brook  (W.  Simsim) 

A 

g 

Menshallah,  Wady, 

C 

g 

Sufah,  Wady, 

C 

0 

Merom,  Lake  (Bahr  el  Huleh),  120  feet 

Sufey,  Wady  es, 

B 

h 

above  the  s  a-level, 

C 

d 

Sufsar,  Wady, 

C 

h 

Mezraah,  Wady  el, 

B 

d 

Suleim,  Wauy  es, 

F 

g 

Mojeb,  Wady  (Brook  Arnon), 

1 

*J 

h 

Sumt,  Wady  es  ( Valley  of  Elah), 

A 

g 

Mujeidah,  Wady, 

0 

f 

Sunniyeh,  Wady, 

A 

h 

Mukutta,  Nahr  (Kistion,  /?.), 

B 

e 

Surgaiiiyeli,  Nahr, 

A 

f 

Mushenef,  Wady, 

E 

e 

Mussin,  Wady, 

B 

f 

Taamirah,  Wady, 

B 

g 

Musraba,  Nahr, 

D 

a 

Taiyibeh,  Wady  el, 

C 

e 

Mutyah.  Wady  el, 

B 

g 

Talid,  Wady, 

E 

e 

Muzejrah,  Wady, 

A 

g 

Tamyras  (Nahr  ed  Damur), 

B 

0 

Themed,  Wady, 

G 

g 

Nahr  el  Kebir  (R.  Eleutherus), 
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1863 


and  living  Wings  is  Oriental ;  but  the  word  in  question  ’Palladium,  (pdl-lai'de-u 
appears  t°  bo  ot  Stoical  origin.  (D.og.  Laert.  vii.  VI.)  i‘alUe,  HxlUulos,  Pallas.] 

lhe  Stoics  are  said  to  have  hold  that  the  demiurgus,  or  ■  J 

creator,  had  absorbed  all  being  iii  himself,  and  reuro- 


dnced  it  out  of  himself. 

Paring-man,  n.;  pi.  Paling-men.  (Hist.)  One  born 
in  that  part  ot  Ireland  formerly  called  the  jurisdiction 
of  tlie  English  pale. 

Palinode,  n.  (Hr.palinSrlia.  from  palm,  back,  and  ode, 
anode.]  (IPelry.)  A  recantation  ;  —  properly  a  piece  in 
which  the  poet  retracts  the  invectives  contained  in  a 
former  ode :  a  declaration  contrary  to  a  former  one. 

Ptili,  n.  [A  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  Prdl.ritA  The 
name  of  the  sacred  language  of  tlio  Buddhists. 

Pill  i  no'dial,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  palinode. 
Palinn'rns,  n. ;  pi.  Palinum.  [Ut.  Halinuris,  the 
pilot  of  .Eneas.]  (/tool.)  A  genus  of  crustaceans  ;  the 
spiny  lobster. 

Hiilisiule',  n.  [Fr.  palissade ,  from  Lat.  patus,  a  pole 
or  stake.]  (Port.)  A  fence  or  fortiliention  consisting  of 
a  row  ot  pales,  stakes,  or  posts,  sharpened  and  set 
firmly  in  the  ground,  as  a  means  of  defence. 

PulNades,  in  Xew  Jersey,  a  basaltic  formation  in  Ber¬ 
gen  co.,  extending  along  the  Hudson  River  from  Pier- 
mont,  S.  abt.  20  in.,  and  rising  precipitously  to  a  height 
of  from  400  to  50u  ft. 

Pal'isli,  a.  Somewhat  pale,  or  wan. 

Pallssy,  Bernard,  (pa-lis'se,)  a  celebrated  French 
potter  and  chemist,  b.  at  Algen,  abt.  1508,  who,  for  his 
ingenuity  in  painting  on  glass  and  other  works,  was 
patronized  by  Henri  III.  Ho  wrote  several  works  upon 
natural  philosophy,  and  upon  subjects  connected  with 
the  art  of  pottery.  The  best  edition  of  his  works,  which 
are  full  of  valuable  and  curious  experiments,  is  that 
of  Paris,  (1848, )  with  the  notes  of  M.  Faujas  do  St.  Fond. 
His  pottery  has  become  celebrated,  and  few  things  are 
more  prized  by  the  connoisseur  than  the  famous  **  Pa- 
lissy  ware.”  Being  a  Protestant,  he  was  arrested  by 
the  Leaguers  toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henri  III., 
and  d.  in  the  Bastille,  1589.  —  Mr.  Morley  has  written 
an  interesting  biography  of  “  Palissy  the  Potter.” 

Paliu  riis,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 

Rham.ncusf.SRo  They  are  deciduous  shrubs  or  low  trees, 
with  slender,  pliant  branches,  and  ovate  3-nerved  leaves, 
each  of  which  h;is  two  sharp  spines  at  the  base,  one 
straight  and  the  other  recurved. 

P-  Aculeatus,  the  Christ's  thorn,  Jew's  thorn,  or 
Buckler  thorn,  fancifully  supposed  to  have  supplied 
the  crown  of  thorns  with  which  Christ  was  crowned,  is 


u»n,)  n.  [Gr.  Palladion ,  from 
]  ( Heroic  Hist.)  A  famous 
wooden  statue  of  Pallas,  whose  eyes  appeared  to  move. 
The  Trojans  believed  that  the  image  o!  the  goddess  fell 
suddenly  from  heaven  into  an  unfinished  temple,  and 
were  told  by  the  oracle  that  Troy  would  never  be  taken 
while  the  statue  remained  in  its  walls.  The  Greek 
chiefs  Ulysses  and  Diomedes,  hearing  this  prophecy, 
watched  their  opportunity,  stole  into  the  city,  reached 
the  temple,  and,  killing  the  attendants  who  kept  guard 
over  the  heavenly  present,  carried  the  Palladium  in 
safety  to  the  Grecian  camp.  The  fall  of  Troy  was  uot 
long  delayed  after  this  exploit  had  been  achieved. 

(Citem.)  One  of  the  fare  metals  found  in  the  ores  of 
platinum  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  J^th  per  cent.  It  is 
a  white,  hard  metal,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  11*8.  It  is 
very  infusible,  but  melts  readily  in  Deville’s  oxyhy- 
drogeii  furnace.  Its  rarity  has  prevented  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  numerous  useful  purposes.  It  forms  three 
oxides,  and  several  other  compounds  at  present  little 
known.  It  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  cyanogen  than 
any  other  metal,  and  forms  a  series  of  double  cyanides. 
It  readily  combines  with  gold,  forming  a  peculiarly 
white  alloy,  even  when  present  in  small  proportions. 
It  was  discovered  by  Wollaston  in  1803,  and  was  thus 
named  by  him  from  the  planet  Pallas,  discovered  the 
year  before.  Symbol  Pd. 

PalBali,  n.  ( Zoul .)  A  species  of  antelope;  Antilope 
mda  m  pus. 

Pal  las.  ( Gr .  Myth.)  A  name  of  Minerva,  7.  t\ 

Pal  las,  71.  (Astron.)  One  of  the  asteroids  or  smaller 
planets  discovered  by  Olbers,  at  Bremen,  on  the  28th 
of  March,  1802.  lhe  size  of  Pallas  has  not  been  meas¬ 


ured  with  accuracy,  hut  it  is  known  to  he 


from  Mai  wall  to  Bombay,  and  has  an  extensive  com¬ 
merce.  Pop.  50,000. 

Pal  lial,  a.  [frrorn  pallium,  a  mantle.]  Pertaining  or 
having  relation  to  the  mantle  of  molluscs. 

Palliasse,  (pal-yas'.)  n.  Same  us  Palia.sse,  7.  r. 

Pal  liate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  pailier ;  Lat.  paliatus ,  from 
pallium ,  a  cloak  or  mantle.]  To  cover  with  excuse;  to 
conceal  the  enormity,  as  of  offences  by  excuses  and 
apologies;  to  extenuate;  to  lessen;  to  soften  bv  favor¬ 
able  representation  ;  as,  to  palliate  a  crime.— To'  reduce 
in  violence;  to  mitigate;  to  lessen  or  abate;  to  allevi¬ 
ate;  as,  to  ptilliate  suffering, 

— a.  Eased;  lightened;  assuaged;  mitigated. 

Pal  I  ia't  ion,  n.  [Fr.]  Concealment  of  the  most  fla¬ 
grant  circumstances  of  an  offence;  extenuation  by 
favorable  representation ;  as,  palliation  of  wrong. 
Mitigation;  alleviation;  abatement;  as,  palliation  of 
a  disease. 

Pal  liativo,  a.  [Fr.  pallia  f  if.)  Extenuating;  serving 
to  extenuate  by  excuses  or  favorable  representations. 

— Mitigating;  alleviating,  as  pain  or  disease. 

— n.  That  which  palliates  or  extenuates;  excuse. 

That  which  mitigates,  alleviates,  or  abates  the  violence 
of  pain,  disease,  or  other  evil. 

Pal'lid,  a.  [Lat.  pallid  us ,  from  palleo ,  to  be  or  look 
pale.]  Pale;  wan;  deficient  in  color;  not  high-colored; 
as,  a  pallid  fuce. 

Pal  lidly,  adv.  Palely;  wanly;  not  freshly  or  ruddily. 
Pa I  I i<l ness,  n.  Paleness;  wanness;  pallor;  not 
freshness  or  ruddiness. 

Palling,  ( pawling ,)  a.  Making  or  becoming  vapid  or 
insipid. 

— n.  Insipidity;  the  state  of  being  insipid  or  cloyed. 

0  exceedingly  Pal'User’*  Islands,  a  group  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean ; 
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following  elements  are  given  of  the  orbit  of  Pallas  I 


M.  Langier:  — Eccentricity,  0  2394280;  inclination,  34° 
37'  20";  longitude  of  the  perihelion,  121°  24'  11". 

Pal  las,  a  froedinan  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  over 
whom  he  had  so  great  an  ascendancy  as  to  persuade 
him  to  espouse  Agrippina,  his  niece,  and  to  adopt  Nero 
for  his  successor.  Pallas,  in  concert  with  Agrippina,  is 
charged  with  having  hastened  the  death  of  Claudius  by 
poison.  Nero  subsequently  caused  him  to  be  secretly 
put  to  death,  confiscated  his  treasure,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  £2,000,0)0  sterling;  hut  erected  a  superb 
monument  to  his  memory.  Pallas  was  brother  to  the 
Felix  before  whom  St.  Paul  pleaded. 

Pal'las,  Peter  Simon,  a  celebrated  German  traveller 
and  naturalist,  was  i».  at  Berliu  in  1741.  He  studied  at 
Ilalle.  Gottingen,  and  Leyden,  and  after  making  a  long 
visit  to  England,  everywhere  applying  himself  to  his 
favorite  science,  zoology,  he  settled  at  the  Hague.  Hav¬ 
ing  gained  a  great  reputation  by  several  scientific  works, 
he  was  called  in  1767  to  St.  Petersburg  by  Catherine  II., 
and  named  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  academy. 
In  the  following  year  he  set  out  with  the  expedition 
sent  to  Siberia  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  borders  ol  China,  and  after  great  hard- 1 
ships  and  fatigues,  and  the  loss  of  most  of  ins  compan¬ 
ions,  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1774.  There  he  I 
lived  for  nearly  20  years,  loaded  with  honors,  made 
tutor  to  the  Grand-dukes  Alexander  and  Constantine,1 
and  very  busily  engaged  in  literary  labors.  By  his  own  ! 
desire  he  afterwards  settled  in  the  Crimea,  the  empress 
giving  him  a  fine  house  and  a  good  income.  But  iu  1810 
he  returned  to  Berlin,  and  d  there  the  following  year. 
The  principal  works  of  this  laborious  observer  are  — 
Eenchus  ZoopliyUmum;  Sgicilegia  / oblogica ;  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Formation  of  Mountains;  History  of  the. 
Mongolian  Nations;  Travels  through  the  various  parts 
of  the  Russian  empire;  and  Zobgraphia  Russo- As  latica. 
These  works  are  of  great  value  as  storehouses  of  facts, 
and  facts  of  very  diversified  kinds.  Cuvier  assigned  to 
P.  very  high  rank  as  a  zoologist,  and  asserted  that  by 
his  observation  of  the  order  of  succession  of  the  granite, 
slate,  and  chalk  series  of  rocks,  he  originated  modern 
geology.  P.  was  a  member  of  the  French  Institute,  the 


y  Pallium,  (pdl'le-um,)  n.  [Lat..  a  cloak.]  (Antiq.)  A 


square  woollen  cloak  much  worn  by  the  Greeks,  re¬ 
sembling  the  toga  of  the  Roman  citizens.  It  was  formed 
of  woollen  cloth  cut  square,  and  was  worn  over  the 
tunic,  or  sometimes,  indeed,  over  the  naked  body  as  the 
sole  covering ;  being  fastened  to  the  shoulder  or  neck 
by  a  fibula  or  brooch.  According  to  Fail  bolt,  it  was 
the  cheapest,  most  serviceable,  and  simplest  mode  of 
clothing  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  who  are  often  repre¬ 
sented  upon  ancient  vases  as  clothed  with  no  other 
article  of  dress.  Apparently  it  resembled  the  houmous 
adopted  by  the  Arabs,  as  a  soldier  could  wrap  himself 
at  night  in  its  ample  folds,  and  sleep  secure  from  damp 
and  cold.  It  was  sometimes  decorated  with  embroidery, 
but  had  usually  merely  a  simple  border. 

(Reel.)  A  vestment  which  by  ancient  usage  is  sent 
from  Rome  to  all  archbishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  to  the  four  Latin  patriarchs  of  the  East, 
on  their  accession.  It  is 
now  a  white  woollen  hand, 
made  round. and  worn  over 
the  shoulders,  crossed  in 
front,  with  one  end  hang¬ 
ing  down  over  the  breast ; 
the  other  behind  it,  is 
ornamented  with  purple 
crosses,  and  fastened  by 
three  golden  needles  or 
pins.  It  was  the  custom, 
at  the  period  of  the  great¬ 
est  power  of  the  Roman 
see,  for  the  archbishops  to 
come  to  Rome  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  receiving  it;  it  is 
now  delivered  as  a  man¬ 
datory,  or  merely  by  a 
delegate  from  Rome.  Some 
simple  bishops  receive  the 
pallium  as  a  mark  of 

honor,  'lhe  cloth  of  which  the  pallium  is  made  is 
woven  from  the  wool  of  ten  white  lambs,  Messed  at 
Rome  on  the  festival  of  St.  Agnes,  and  deposited  on  the 
tomb  of  St  Peter  during  the  eve  ol  his  festival. 


Fig.  2030.  - 


Fig.  2029.  —Christ's  tiiorn,  ( PUliurus  aculeatus.) 
a,  Ripe  fruit. 

native  of  the  country  around  the  Mediterranean,  and 
is  often  used  for  hedges,  its  sharp  spines  and  pliant 
branches  admirably  adapting  it  for  this  purpose.  Its 
fruit  has  a  singular  appearance,  being  flat  and  thin,  at¬ 
tached  by  the  middle  to  a  foot-stalk,  the  middle  being 
raised  like  a  hat,  or  shield,  while  the  expansion  resem¬ 
bles  the  brim.  Hence,  probably,  the  name  Buckler-thorn. 
Palk  Strait,  ( pawk -,)  that  portion  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  which  separates  Ceylon  from  the  mainland  of 
India,  Lat.  10°  N.,  Lon.  80°  E.  It  is  40  m.  wide  in  its 
narrowest  part. 

Pal  kee,  n.  [Hind.  p<Wci.)  In  India,  a  palanquin. 
Pall,  (pawl.)  n.  [A.  S.  pull,  a  cloak  ;  Lat.  p  rl/ium.]  A 
covering;  a  cloak.  — A  mantle  of  state.  —  The  mantle 
of  an  archbishop.  —  The  cloth  thrown  over  a  dead  body 
at  funerals. 

(Her.)  The  upper  part  of  a  saltire  conjoined  to  the 
lower  part  of  a  pale.  It  often  appears  in  the  arms  of 
the  ecclesiastical  sees. 

(Mach.)  See  Pawl 
— r.  a.  To  cover  or  invest ;  to  cloak. 

Pall,  v  n.  fW.  palki ,  to  fail,  pall ,  lo«s  of  power.]  To 
become  vapid  :  to  lose  strength,  life,  or  spirit ;  to  become 
cloying  or  surfeiting;  to  become  tasteless  or  insipid. 

— v.  a.  To  make  vapid  or  insipid.  —  To  make  spiritless  ; 
to  dispirit;  to  depress. 

Pal  la,  n.  (Antiq.)  Among  the  Romans,  a  piece  of 
cloth  resembling  a  scarf,  worn  by  females,  and  fastened 
with  a  brooch. 


Koval  Society  of  Loudon,  and  many  other  scientific  Pall-mall,  (pron  pell-mell.)  n. 


bodies. 

Pallas,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co.,  abt.  10 
m.  S.E.  of  Springfield. 

Pallavicino,  Sforz\,  ( pal-la-ve-che'no ,)  a  learned  and 
pious  cardinal,  b.  at  Rome,  1607.  lie  was  employed  by 
Pope  Innocent  X.  in  various  important  affairs,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  cardinal's  bat  in  1657.  He  wrote  a  History  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  intended  as  a  reply  to  the  great 
work  of  Father  Paul  on  the  same  Council.  D.  1667. 

Pall'-bcarer,  n.  One  who  carries  the  pall  of  a  coffin 
at  a  funeral. 

Pal'let,  n.  [Fr.  palette,  from  L.  Lat.  pnleta,  dim.  of 
Lat.  pala ,  a  spade.]  (Paint.)  A  little  oval  table 
board,  or  piece  of  ivory  on  which  the  painter  places  the 
oolors  to  be  used.  (See  Palette.) — A  wooden  instru¬ 
ment  used  by  potters,  Ac. 

(Gilding.)  An  instrument  used  to  detach  gold-leaf 
from  the  pillow,  anil  apply  or  extend  it 

(Her.)  A  pale  less  in  breadth  than  the  third  of  the 
escutcheon 

(Horology.)  The  name  given  to  the  pieces  connected 
with  the  pendulum  or  balance  which  receive  the  imme¬ 
diate  impulse  of  the  swing-wheel  or  balance-wheel. 
They  are  of  various  forms  and  constructions,  according 
to  the  kind  of  escapement  employed. 

(Med.)  A  measure  formerly  used  by  apothecaries, 
containing  three  ounces. 

— [Fr.  paille,  straw ;  Lat.  paUa,  chaff.]  A  small  bod  of 
chaff  or  straw. 

Pal  li,  a  t<  iwii  of  Hindostan.  in  Raj pu tana,  prov.  of.Tud- 
pore,  on  a  branch  of  the  Luui  River;  Lat.  25°  48' N., 
Lon.  73°  24'  E.  It  is  the  entrepot  for  the  opium  sent 
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(Games.)  An  athletic 
game  in  which  a  ball  is  driven  through  an  iron  ring  with 
a  mallet  that  strikes  the  ball.  Tliis  game,  once  very 
fashionable  in  England,  was  played  iu  tin*  neighborhood 
of  St.  James’  Park  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  and  has 
given  name  to  the  celebrated  street  in  London,  running 
along  the  side  of  this  park,  called  Pall-mall. 

Pallor,  n.  [Lat.]  Paleness  ;  absence  of  color  or  bloom. 

Pali*,  n.  pi.  (Ship-building.)  Strong,  short  pieces  of 
wood  or  iron,  placed  near  the  capstau  or  wiudlass,  to 
prevent  their  recoiling. 

Palm,  (pant,)  n.  [F r.  palme:  Lat.  palma,  from  Gr. 
pa  lame,  the  palm  of  the  hand.]  The  hand  spread  out; 
the  inner  part  of  the  hand. 

(Measures.)  An  ancient  measure  of  length  taken 
from  the  extent  of  the  hand.  There  were  two  different 
palms,  —  one  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  hand, 
and  the  other  to  the  breadth.  The  Roman  palm  was 
about  eight  and  a  half  English  inches.  The  English 
palm  is  understood  to  he  three  inches. 

(Naut.)  A  peculiar  thimble  used  In  sail-making. 
The  word  also  denotes  the  flattened  end  of  each  arm  of 
an  anchor,  terminating  in  a  point  to  enter  the  ground, 
while  the  breadth  of  the  palm  gives  a  good  hold. 

(Bnt.)  See  PalMACE*:. 

— The  broad  part  of  the  antlers  of  a  full-grown  stag;  as,  a 
palm  of  sixteen  branches.  —  A  branch  of  palm  or  laurel 
anciently  borne  as  a  symbol  of  victory  or  jubilation. 
—  Hence,  the  mark  or  symbol  of  superiority  or  success; 
a  token  of  triumph  or  victory;  as,  to  carry  offthepaLn. 
Palm.  v.  a  To  handle;  to  paw  or  touch  with  the  hand. 
To  hide  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

“  They  palmed  the  trick  that  lost  the  game.”— Prior. 
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— To  impose  by  deception ;  to  put  off  by  unfair  or  fraudu-| 
lent  moans: —  generally  with  off;  as,  he  palmed  off 
spurious  coin  upon  me. 

Palma,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Africa;  Lat.  28°  46'  N.,  Lon. , 
17°  5<»'  W.  Are  a,  330  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  elevated, 
attaining  in  its  highest  elevation  7,000  ft.  The  valleys 
are  fertile  and  well  wooded.  Wine,  fruits,  wax, ! 

honey,  and  sugar.  Manuf.  Silk.  Chief  towns.  Santa 
Cruz  and  Fazacorte.  Pop  35,000. 

Pal  ilia,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  prov.  of  Girgenti, 
13  in.  S.E.  of  Girgenti.  Pop.  8,000. 

Pnl'ina,  in  Spain,  a  town,  prov.  of  Cordova,  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Guadalquivir  with  the  Xenil,  30  in.  S.W. 
of  Cordova.  Pop.  5,600.  —  A  town,  prov.  of  Huelva,  26 
in.  N.E.  of  Huelva.  *  Pop.  4.000. 

Pal'ina,  a  fortified  town.  cap.  of  the  island  of  Majorca, 
in  the  Bay  of  Palmas,  on  its  S.W.  coast,  130  in.  S.  of  Bar¬ 
celona;  Lat.  39°  34'  N.,  Lon.  2°45'E.  Manuf.  Woollens, 
silks,  linens,  glass,  thread, and  brandy.  The  port  is  small, 
and  admits  only  vessels  of  light  draught.  Pp.  53,019. 

Pal  ma'cere.  «.  (Bot.)  The  Palm  family,  an  order  of 
plants,  alliance  Palmabs.  Diag.  Perfect  flowers,  seated 
on  a  branched  scaly  spadix,  and  a  minute  embryo  lodged 
below  the  surface  of  horny  or  fleshy  albumen.  —  They 
are  characterized  as  having  trunk  arborescent,  simple, 
occasionally  shrub¬ 
by,  sometimes 
blanched,  rough 
with  the  dilated 

,  half- sheathing 
bases  of  the  leaves 
or  their  scars.  — 

Leaves  clustered, 
terminal,  usually 
very  large,  pinnate 
or  flabel  I  i  fo  rm, 
plaited  with  paral¬ 
lel  simple  veins,  in 
some  cases  eroded 
and  wedge-shaped. 

Flowers  small  ;  se¬ 
pals  3,  colorless, 
fleshy  or  leathery, 
persistent;  fruit 
drupaceous,  or  nut- 
ike,  or  berried, 
often  with  a  fibrous 
riud.  The  plants 
of  this  order  are 
native  of  tropical 
regions,  and  are 
among  the  most 
valuable  to  man¬ 
kind,  as  affording 
food,  ami  raiment, 
ami  numerous  ol>- 
jects  of  economical 
importance.  Wine, 
oil,  wax,  flour,  su¬ 
gar,  and  salt,  says 
Humboldt,  are  the 
produce  of  this 
tribe;  to  which 
Von  Martins  adds, 
thread,  utensils, 
weapons,  food,  and  habitations.  The  order  includes  73 
genera  and  400  (or,  according  to  Martins,  1000)  species, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  noticed  in  separate 
articles. 

Pal  maroons,  (-ma'shus,)  a.  (Bot.)  Pertaining  to 
the  palm  tribe. 

Pal  ma  1  11 ris  ti.  n  (Bot.)  See  Ricinus. 

Pa  I  ill  a' I  os,  n.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  class 
Endognis.  Diag.  Perfect  flowers,  seated  on  a  branched 
scaly  spadix,  and  a  minute  embryo  lodged  below  the 
surface  of  horny  or  fleshy  albumen.  The  alliance  is 
represented  by  one  order —  Pvlmack^,  q.  v. 

Pal  mar.  Pal'mary,  a.  [Lat.  fxihnnris,  from palma, 
the  palm  of  the  hand.]  Of  the  breadth  of  the  hand. — 
Pertaining  to  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Pal  mary,  a.  [Lat.  palmari*.}  Deserving  of  the 
palm;  chief;  pre-eminent;  superior. 

Pal'ina*.  in  island  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  in 
the  Bay  of  Clioco,  abt.  15  m.  N.W.  of  Buenaventura. 

Pal  lium,  fCai>e,)  a  promontory  of  W  Africa,  forming 
the  entrance  from  the  north  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea; 
Lat.  4°  22'  N.,  Lon.  7°  44'  W. 

Pal  mas.  (Ij»»,)  a  seaport-town,  cap.  of  the  island  of 
Grand  Canary,  on  its  N.E.  coast.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  flourishing  towns  of  the  Canary  Islands 
Manuf  Woollens,  linens,  hats,  glass,  leather,  and  sail¬ 
ing-tackle;  also  ship-building.  It  has  a  large  trade 
with  the  neighboring  islands,  the  W.  Indies,  and  Europe. 
It  was  declared  a  free  port  in  1852.  Pop.  18,000. 

Paliniit'iii il.  a.  (But.)  Palmate,  but  having  the 
divisions  only  half-way  through. 

Palm  atiaerted.  a.  (B'f.) 
leaf,  down  to  the  midrib,  when 
the  parenchyma  is  interrupt¬ 
ed. —  Webster. 

Palmed,  (piimdy)  a.  Having 
palms. 

/Il/ metl  Deer.  (Venery.)  A 
stag  of  full  growth,  bearing 
palms. 

Palmer,  ( pa 'm  ur,)  n.  A  pil¬ 
grim  to  or  from  the  Holy  Land, 
carrying  several  branches  of 
palm.  A  poor  Crusader.  The 
palmer  was  distinguished,  in 


Divided,  as  a  palmate 


the  middle  centuries,  from  other  pilgrims,  by  his  pov-| 
erty,  and  his  depending  upon  charitable  contributions 
for  his  tood  and  the  expenses  of  his  journey. 

Palmate,  Pal'inated,  u.  [Lat  palmatus ,  from 
pahno ,  to  make  the  print  of  one’s  hand.]  ( Bot .  and 
Z'fol.)  Having  the  shape  of  a  hand  ;  resembling  a  hand 
with  the  fingers  spread. 

Palin'er,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Hampden  co.,  abt.  16  in.  E.N.E.  of  Springfield.  Pop. 
of  township  abt.  4,800. 

Palmer,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Washington  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  900. 

Palmer,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Northampton 
co.  ;  pop.  abt.  1.700. 

Palmer  Depot,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  village  of  Hamp¬ 
den  co.,  abt.  3  in.  E.  by  N.  of  Springfield. 

Palm'erKton,  Henry  John  Temple,  Viscount,  prime 
minister  of  England,  b.  1784.  The  Temple  family  trace 
their  descent  as  far  back  as  the  period  of  the  Norman 
C'»m|ue8t.  One  of  its  most  distinguished  members  was 
Sir  William  Temple,  friend  of  William  HI.,  and  eminent 
as  a  diplomatist  and  man  of  letters.  It  was  from  Sir 
William’s  brother.  Sir  John  Temple,  that  Lord  Palmers¬ 
ton  descended.  He  entered  upon  oflicial  life  in  1807, 
being  named  a  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  under  the  Tory 
administration  of  th«  Duke  of  Portland,  lu  1809  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  War,  and  in  this  office  he  remained 
through  the  various  Tory  administrations  for  nearly 
20yeais.  But  in  this  interval  his  political  views  had 
undergone  considerable  mollification,  and  in  1828  he  re¬ 
tired  from  the  Wellington  administration.  After  the 
fall  of  the  Conservative  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
the  following  year.  Lord  Palmerston  again  resumed  his 
functions  in  the  Foreign  Oflice.  He  remained  in  office 
until  1841,  and  it  was  during  these  six  years  that  the: 
name  of  Palmerston  became  so  celebrated  as  a  foreign  J 
minister.  Between  the  years  1841-1846,  he  was  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  Conservative  ministry  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  ;  but  in  the  last-mentioned  year  he  was  again  ap¬ 
pointed  Foreign  Secretary  under  the  Whig  administra¬ 
tion  of  Lord  John  Russell.  His  ready  acknowledgment 
of  the  coup  d'etat  effected  by  Louis  Napoleon  in  1851,  led 
to  serious  differences  between  himself  and  his  colleagues, 
and,  in  consequence,  he  was  compelled  to  resign.  His 
secession,  however,  speedily  led  to  the  fall  of  the  Russell 
ministry,  and  upon  the  accession  of  the  Coalition  admin¬ 
istration,  in  the  following  year,  he  took  the  office  of  Home 
Secretary.  The  mismanagement  of  affairs  in  the  Crimea 
brought  about  the  fall  of  the  Coalition  ministry  in  1855; 
immediately  after  which  Lord  Palmerston  reached  the 
apex  of  power  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Prime 
Minister  of  Gieat  Britain.  As  prime  minister  he  suc¬ 
cessfully  carried  out  the  policy  of  alliance  with  France 
and  the  war  with  Russia,  which  ended  with  the  fall  of 
Sebastopol,  in  September,  1855.  Feebly  supjiorted,  how¬ 
ever.  by  bis  colleagues,  he  lost  strength  in  the  House, 
and  his  administration  finally  fell,  in  Feb-,  1858,  upon  the 
Conspiracy  Bill,  intended  to  protect  the  French  em¬ 
peror  against  the  machinations  of  plotting  refugees, — an 
act  of  loyal  alliance,  hut  in  opposition  with  the  heredi¬ 
tary  feeling  of  the  English  people  against  their  conli- 
nental  neighbor.  The  second  Derby  administration 
succeeded,  but  a  year  later  P.  was  again  called  to  be 
prime  minister.  With  surprising  energy,  vivacity,  and 
industry,  almost  unabated  by  age,  he  directed  the  Eng¬ 
lish  policy  through  the  Italian  war,  the  American  war, 
and  the  Polish  insurrection.  He  was  prime  minister  for 
a  greater  number  of  years  than  any  man  in  this  century, 
except  Lord  Liverpool,  and  retained  his  marvellous  pojt- 
u  lari  tv  to  the  last.  Above  and  beyond  all  differences  of 
mere  opinion  rose,  in  his  country,  the  general  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  pure  patriotism;  and  Englishmen  were  proud 
to  be  represented  to  other  nations  by  a  man  in  so  many 
ways  one  of  themselves,  both  in  their  strength  and  weak¬ 
nesses.  D.  Oct.  27,  1865. 

Palmetto,  n.  The  Cabbage  -  tree,  (see  Areca.)  a 
species  of  palm,  genus  Chaaucrops ,  40  to  50  feet  high, 
growing  along  tbe  Atlantic  coast  from  N.  Carolina  to 
Florida.  It  has  a  crown  of  large  palnmted  leaves,  the 
blade  from  one  foot  to  five  feet  in  length  and  breadth, 
and  the  footstalk  long.  The  flowers  are  small,  greenish, 
and  in  long  racemes;  the  fruit  blan  k,  about  as  long  as  a 
pea-pod,  and  not  eatable.  The  leaves  are  made  into  harts. 
The  terminal  hud  or  cabbage  is  eaten.  The  wood  is 
extremely  porous,  but  much  esteemed  for  wharves,  as  it 
is  not  lialde  to  lie  attacked  by  worms. 

Palmet  to  Itaneli.  in  Terns,  a  locality  of  Cameron 
co.,  near  the  old  hat  tie-ground  of  Palo  Alto,  memorable 
as  the  scene  of  the  last  conflict  of  the  Civil  War.  Here, 
on  May  13, 1 865, Colonel  Barrett,  with  459  men,  attacked 
a  Confederate  force  numbering  about  600,  under  Gen. 
J.  E  Shi  ugh  ter,  and  after  a  short  engagement  was  de¬ 
feated  with  ai  loss  of  115  killed  and  many  wounded. 

Pal'miped,  a.  [Lat.  palma,  a  palm,  and  pes,  pet f is,  a 
foot.]  (Zool.)  Web-footed;  having  the  toes  connected 
bv  a  membrane. 

Pal  mipede**,  Pal  mipeds,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  Same 
as  N  AT  A  TORES,  q.  r. 

Palmit  ic  Acid,  n.  (Ch*m.)  One  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  the  Patty  Acids.  In  a  pure  state,  when  crystal¬ 
lized  from  alcohol,  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  beautifully 
white  acicular  crystals,  arranged  in  tuft-like  groups. 

1  hese  crystals  are  devoid  of  odor  or  taste,  communicate 
a  fatty  feeling  to  the  finger,  tuso  at  143  6°,  and  solidify 
on  cooling  in  the  form  of  crystalline  scales.  This  acid 
is  lighter  than  water,  in  which  it  is  perfectly  insoluble; j 
but  it  dissolves  Ireely  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  ether, 
and  the  solutions  have  a  distinctly  acid  reaction.  The 
neutral  palmifates  of  the  alkalies  constitute  soaps,  and 
are  soluble  in  water;  if,  however,  their  solutions  are 
largely  diluted  with  additional  water,  they  are  decom-! 
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posed,  an  insoluble  acid  salt  being  precipitated,  while  a 
portion  of  the  base  remains  in  solution.  The  addnion 
of  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  to  a  solution  of  an 
alkaline  palmitute  produces  a  similar  effect.  Form. 

^32  **32 04. 

Palmiiinc,  n.  (Chcm.)  A  white  fat,  usually  occur¬ 
ring,  when  crystallized  from  ether, in  the  form  of  a  mass 
of  small  scaly  crystals.  According  to  Duffy,  it  occurs, 
like  the  allied  fat  stearine,  iu  three  modifications,  each 
of  which  has  a  different  melting-point — viz.,  114-8°,  143°, 
and  145°.  On  cooling,  it  solidifies  into  a  wax-like  mass, 
of  lower  specific  gravity  than  water,  and  insoluble  in 
that  fluid,  but  readily  soluble  in  ether  and  in  boiling 
alcohol.  It  is  a  constituent  of  almost  every  kind  of  fat, 
and  is  the  preponderating  ingredient  in  thoseot  a  semi- 
solid  consistence,  and  in  many  oils.  It  receives  its  name 
from  the  atmndance  in  which  it  occurs  in  palm-oil,  and 
it  may  readily  be  obtained  from  this  source  by  removing 
the  liquid  portion  (the  oleine)  by  pressure,  and  purify¬ 
ing  the  remaining  palmitine  by  crystallization  from 
ether,  or  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol.  Form . 
^102^96^12- 

Pal  111-oil,  n.  See  Macaw-tree. 

Palm-Sunday,  (pam-suridd%)n.  (Feel.)  The  Sunday 
next  before  Easter  ;  so  called  from  the  custom  of  bless¬ 
ing  branches  of  the  palm-tree,  or  of  other  trees  substi¬ 
tuted  in  those  countries  in  which  palm  cannot  be  pro¬ 
cured,  and  of  carrying  the  blessed  branches  in  proces¬ 
sion,  in  commemoration  of  the  triumphal  entry  of  our 
Lord  into  Jerusalem  ( John  xii.).  Palm -Sunday  is  still 
celebrated  with  great  solemnity  l>y  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Palm'y,  a.  Flourishing;  prosperous ;  victorious. 

Palmy'ra,  (Anc.  Grog.,)  an  ancient  city,  situated  in  a 
fruitful  and  well-watered  oasis  of  the  Syrian  desert,  in 
Lat.  34°  18'  N.,  Lon.  3^13'  E.  It  was  the  Tadmor  or 
Thadmor  of  the  Hebrews  (1  Kings  ix.  18,  and  2  Chron. 
viii.  4),  founded,  or  enlarged  by  Solomon,  about  B.  c. 
1001.  Both  its  Greek  name  P.  and  its  Hebrew  name 
“Tadmor,”  signify  the  city  of  palms,  and  the  Arabs  call  it 
Tednior.  It  submitted  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  in  130, 
and  rose  to  its  highest  power  in  the  3d  century.  Sapor 
I.,  King  of  Persia,  was  defeated  here  by  Odeiiatlius  in 
262.  Odeuathus  wag  murdered  about  267,  and  his  wife 
Zenobia  assumed  the  title  of  Queen  of  the  East.  Her 
army  having  been  defeated  at  Antioch  and  at  Kmesa, 
Zenobia  was  besieged  in  her  capital  by  the  Emperor 
Aurelian  in  272.  She  attempted  to  make  her  escape, 
but  was  Liken  prisoner,  and  P.  surrendered  in  274.  The 
citizens  slew  the  Roman  garrison,  and  Aurelian  de¬ 
stroyed  Palmyra.  It  was  restored  by  Justinian  I.  in 
627,  and  again  destroyed  by  t lie  Saracens  in  744.  It  was 
plundered  by  Tamerlane  in  1400.  Its  site  was  long  un¬ 
known,  until  the  spot  was  at  last  penetrated  by  some 


Fig.  2033.  —  RUINS  OF  PlLMTRA. 


European  travellers.  It  bad  an  immense  temple  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  sun,  of  which  60  columns  out  of  300  still 
remain,  (Fig.  2033.)  Of  its  appearance  in  modern  times 
Volney  observes:  “  In  tbe  space  covered  by  these  mins, 
wo  sometimes  find  a  palace,  of  which  nothing  remains 
but  the  court  and  walls;  sometimes  a  temple,  whose 
peristyle  is  half  thrown  down  ;  and  now  a  portico,  a 
gallery,  a  triumphal  arch.  If  from  this  striking  scene 
we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  ground,  another  almost  as 
varied  presents  itself.  On  which  side  soever  we  look, 
the  earth  is  strewed  with  vast  stones  half  buried,  with 
broken  entablatures,  mutilated  friezes. disfigured  reliefs, 
effaced  sculptures,  violated  tombs,  and  altars  defiled  by 
the  dust  ” 

Palmy  ra,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Lee  co. ;  pop.  abt  1.055. 

Palmyra,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Harrison  co., 
abt  1<»  m  N  of  Corydon.  —  A  township  of  Knox  co. ; 
poo  n bt  1,800. —  A  village  of  Rush  co.,  abt.  10  m.  8.  of 
Ru"*hvt|le. 

Palmyra,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Warren  co.,  abt.  16  m  S.E.  of  Pe«  Moines;  ptp.  1.356. 

Palmyra,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Douglas  co.,  abt.  15  m.  8.  by  E.  of  Lawrence;  total  pop. 
abt.  1.700. 

Palmyra,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Somerset  co.; 
pop.  abt.  2.000. 

Palmyra,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Lenawee  co  ,  abt.  60  m.  S.W’.  of  Detroit ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  2,500. 
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Palmy  ra,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Marion 
co.,  ant.  lOJ  in.  N.E.  of  Jefferson  City  ;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 
Palmyra,  in  i\ew  York,  h  post-vi  1 1  age  and  township  of 
Wayne  co.,abt.  22  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Rochester  pop.(1870)4,I88. 
Palmyra,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Knox  co.,  abt.  16  m.  S. 
of  Newark.  —  A  post-township  of  Portage  co. ;  pop.  abt. 

l, 600  —  A  village  of  Warren  co.,  abt.  20  in.  N.E.  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Palmyra,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Lebanon 
co  ,  abt.  15  m.  E.  of  Harrisburg.  —  A  township  of  Pike 
co.;  pop.  abt.  600.  —  A  township  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  3,000. 

Palmyra,  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Fluvanna 
co.,  abt.  ♦  0  ni.  W.  by  N.  of  Richmond. 

Palmyra,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Jefferson  co.,  abt.  42  m.  W.S.W.  of  Milwaukee;  nop. 
of  township  abt.  2,200. 

Palmyra  Wood,  n,  ( Bot .)  The  wood  of  the  Borassus 
JiahrA Li f< >r m is,  and  of  the  Otcos  mucifera.  See  Borassus 
and  Cocos. 

Pa'lo,  !i  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Terra  di  Bari,  11  m. 

S.W.  of  Bari ;  pop.  5,500. 

Pa  lc>,  Pa'loo.  or  Pa'lu,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
on  the  Euphrates,  55  in.  N.  of  Diarbekr.  Munuf.  Cot¬ 
ton  weaving,  dyeing,  and  tanning.  Pop.  8,000. 

Palo,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Linn  co.,  abt.  35  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Palo,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  of  Ionia  co.,  abt.  36  in. 
N.W.  of  Lansing. 

Pa  lo  Al  to,  in  fnwa ,  a  N.W.  co.;  area,  abt.  550  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Des  Moines  and  Lizard  rivers.  Surface ,  diversi¬ 
fied  ;  soil ,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  EmmittsbuVg.  Pop. 1,336. 
— A  township  of  Jasper  co. ;  pop.  753. —  A  post-village  of 
Louisa  co.,  abt.  48  in.  S.S.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

Palo  Alto,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Schuylkill 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Palo  Alto,  in  Texas,  a  locality  of  Cameron  co.,  about 
midway  between  Point  Isabel  and  Brownsville.  Here, 
on  May  8,  1816,  occurred  one  of  the  most  memorable 
battles  of  the  Mexican  War.  Gen.  Taylor,  commanding 
2,111  Americans,  attacked  and  defeated  6,000  Mexicans 
under  Gen.  Arista.  The  former  lost  32  men  killed  and 
47  wounded.  The  Mexican  loss  was  252  men  killed. 
Palo  «|p  Vaca,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Brosi.mum. 

Palo  iiaa,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Adams  co.,  abt. 
14  m.  N.E.  of  Quincy. 

Palo  Plato,  in  Texas,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  1,100 
sq.  in.  Rivers.  Brazos  and  Palo  Pinto  rivers.  Surface, 
mostly  level  prairie  lands;  soil,  moderately  fertile,  and 
well  adapted  to  stock-rearing.  Cap.  Palo  Pinto,  abt.  190 

m.  N.  by  W.  of  Austin.  Pop.  abt.  1,530. 

Pa  los,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-township  of  Cook  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,019. 

Paloime  River.  ( pah-looz ',)  rises  on  the  W.  slope  of 
Bilter  Root  Mountains,  in  Idaho,  and  ffowiug  W.  into 
Washington  Territory,  enters  Lewis  Fork  of  Columbia 
River  in  Spokane  co. 

Palp,  a.  [\r.it.  pal  pare,  to  touch  softly.]  ( Zolil .)  A  jointed 
sensiferous  organ,  attached  in  pairs  to  the  labium  or 
maxilla  of  insects,  and  termed,  respectively,  labial  and 
maxillary  palpi,  or  feelers. 

— v.  a.  To  feel.  (R.) 

Palpabil  ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  perceptible  by  the 
touch. 

Pal'pahle.  a.  [L.  Lat.  palpabilis.]  Perceptible  by  the 
toii'  h  ;  that  may  be  felt,  as  darkness.  —  Gross  ;  coarse; 
easily  perceived  and  detected,  as  a  mistake.  —  Plain 
obvious  ;  easily  perceptible,  as  proof. 

Pal'pably,  adv .  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  perceived 
by  the  touch;  grossly;  plainly;  obviously. 
Palpa'tion,  n.  [Lit.  palpatio ,  from  palpo,  to  stroke.] 
The  act  of  feeling  or  touching. 

Pal  pebral,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  palpebralis,  from  pal - 
pebra,  an  eyelid.]  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  eyelids. 
Pal'pebron^  a.  That  has  eyelids. 

Pal  piforin,  a.  That  has  the  form  of  a  palp. 

Pal  pig'eruus,  a.  Bearing  or  producing  palp. 

Pal  pi  late,  r.  n.  [Lat.  palpito ,  pulpit um ,  frequent.] 
To  tremble;  to  throb;  to  beat  gently ;  to  beat,  as  the 
heart;  to  flutter,  that  is.  to  move  with  little  throes;  to 
go  pit-a-pat. 

Palpitation,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  palpitatio.)  (Me/l.) 

A  preternatural  beating  or  pulsation  of  the  heart.  There 
are  few  diseases  more  distressing,  or  often  more  alarm¬ 
ing  to  the  sufferer,  the  importance  of  the  organ  affected 
•  adding  to  the  alarm  of  the  patient.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  P.  is  more  a  functional  than  an  organic  disease, 
and  in  delicate  constitutions  may  proceed  from  causes 
that  have  nothing  to  do  —  directly,  at  least — with  the 
heart.  These  irregular  movements,  as  they  are  called, 
of  the  heart,  may  consist  of  a  mere  occasional  tremor, 
transient,  in  leed  momentary,  in  its  duration ;  or  they 
may  be  hard,  steady,  or  intermitting  beats,  sometimes 
only  heard  when  the  patient  is  in  bed,  or  lying  on  his 
side;  or  thev  may  be  so  loud  as  to  bo  audible  t<*  a  stran¬ 
ger  at  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  at  the  same  time 
8‘>  violent  as  sensibly  to  move  the  clothes  covering  that 
part  'if  the  chest.  P.  are  sometimes  accompanied  by 
what  is  called  bruit  de  sonfflet,  a  peculiar  sound,  which  is 
described  under  stethoscope  (q.v.  ).and  attended  by  afeel- 
ing  of  sickness  and  anxiety,  with  a  pulsation  at  the  pit. 
of  the  stomach,  and  not  nn frequently  by  btiiitings,  and 
even  syncope.  Females  are  more  subject  to  P.  than 
males,  and  those  of  a  nervous  temperament,  and  of  a 
weak,  relaxed  habit  of  body,  much  more  so  than  those 
of  a  sanguineous  temperament,  and  of  a  robust  consti¬ 
tution.  The  exciting  causes  are,  generally,  strong  men¬ 
tal  emotions,  such  as  great  or  sudden  grief  or  joy,  violent 
exorcise,  or  whatever  debilitates  or  relaxes  the  frame. 
Young  females  suffering  under  catamenial  irregulari¬ 
ties,  (chlorosis,)  or  delicate  women  in  the  early  mouths 
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of  pregnancy,  are  the  persons  most  liable  to  this  affec¬ 
tion.  It  is  only  by  u  close  observation  of  his  patient's 
Condition,  by  a  frequent  and  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
pulse,  and  by  the  use  of  the  stethoscope,  that  the  phy¬ 
sician  can,  in  severe  cases,  detect  the  presence  of  organic 
mischief  as  the  direct  caii&e  of  P. 

Pal  pus,  n.;  pi.  Palpi.  [Lat.]  (Zobl.)  A  Palp,  q.  v. 

Pal  sical,  a.  Afflicted  with  the  palsy. 

Pal  sied.  a.  Affected  with  palsy. 

Pal  ster,  ?*.  A  pilgrim’s  staff. 

Pal'sy,  n.  [Contracted  from  Fr.  paralysie ,  from  Gr. 
paralysis.)  (Med.)  Same  as  PARALYSIS,  q.  v. 

Pal'sy,  v.  a.  To  paralyze  ;  to  deprive  of  action  or  energy. 

Pal'ter,  v.  n.  To  shift ;  to  dodge;  to  act  insincerely. 

Pal'terer,  n.  An  insincere  dealer;  a  shifter. 

Pal'triiy,  adv.  In  a  paltry  manner;  despicably. 

Pal'triuess,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  paltry 
or  vile. 

Paltry,(pan;rfry,)a.  [Sw.  palta;  Scot. paltrie.  or  peltHe, 
vile  trush.J  Worthless;  despicable;  contemptible;  vile; 
mean. 

Palu'ilal,  a.  [Lat.  palus ,  a  swamp.]  Pertaining  to 
marshes;  marshy. 

Pallldameil'tlim,  n.  [Lat  ]  (Antiq.)  The  cloak 
worn  by  a  Roman  general  commanding  un  army  (Fig 
2034),  his  princi¬ 
pal  officers  and 
personal  attend¬ 
ants,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the 
sagum  of  the  com¬ 
mon  soldiers,  and 
the  toga  or  garb 
of  peace.  It  was 
the  practice  for 
a  Homan  magis¬ 
trate,  after  he  had 
received  imper • 
turn  from  the 
comitia  curiuta , 
and  offered  up  his 
vows  in  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  to  march  out 
of  the  city  arrayed 
in  the  P.  ( exire 
paludalus),  atten¬ 
ded  by  his  lie  tors 
in  similar  attire 
(pulualalus  lido- 
ribus),  nor  could 
he  again  enter  the 
gates  until  ho  had 
formally  divested 
himself  of  this 
emblem  of  mili¬ 
tary  power.  The 
P.  was  open  in 
front,  reached 
down  to  the  knees 

or  a  little  lower,  and  hung  loosely  over  the  shoulders, 
being  fastened  across  the  chest  by  a  clasp.  The  color 
of  the  P.  was  commonly  white  or  purple,  and  hence  it 
was  marked  and  remembered  that  Crassus,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Carrhre,  went  forth  in  a  dark- 
colored  mantle. 

Pul  inline,  a.  [From  Lat.  palus,  paludis ,  a  marsh.] 

Pertaining  to  a  marsh. 

Palmlin'id.T,  n.  pi.  [Lat. 
palus,  a  pool.]  ( Zolil.)  The 
River-snail  family,  order  Guste- 
ropoila,  including  ffuviafile  mol- 
lusca  very  widely  diffused  in  riv¬ 
ers  and  ponds.  Paludina  Integra , 
of  the  Western  and  Middle 
States  (Fig.  1900).  may  be  taken 
as  a  type  of  the  family. 

Pal  y,  a.  Pale;  wanting  color. 

(Used  only  in  poetry.) 

(Her.)  Applied  to  a  shield 
divided  into  four  or  more  equal 
parts.  See  Pale. 

Pam,  n.  The  knave  of  clubs. 

Pam'ali,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of 
Jones  co.,  abt.  35  m.  N.  by  E.  of 
Iowa  Ciiv. 

Paine  Bia,  in  New  York,  a  twp. 
of  Jefferson  co. ;  pop.  (1870)1,292. 

Pamolia  Four  Corners,  in  New  York,  a  post-vil- 
lage  of  Jefferson  co.,  abt  165  in.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Paniiers,  (pa'me-ai.)  a  town  of  France, dept,  of  Ari5ge,  Pam'porize,  v.  a 
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on  the  river  Ari5ge,  10  m.  N.  of  Foix.  Munuf.  Wool 
lens,  cottons,  caps,  and  hats.  l\tp.  8,000. 

Pamir'.  Pameer',  or  Painere',  an  extensive 
tai de-land  of  central  Asia.  Its  highest  point,  called  by 
the  natives  the  “  roof  of  the  world,”  in  Lat.  37°  27'  N., 
Lon.  73°  40'  E  .  is  15/00  feet  above  the  sea. 

Pam  lien,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  river  rising  in  Granville 
co  ,  and  flowing  a  general  S.E.  course  enters  Pamlico 
Sound  by  a  large  actuary  in  Beaufort  co.  Its  upper 
part  is  called  Tar  River. 

—  A  light-house  on  tin*  S  side  of  the  entrance  to  Pamlico 
River,  about  35  in.  S.  of  Washington. 

Pam  lien  Soil  ml,  in  N.  Carolina,  an  inlet  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  washing  the  cos.  of  Tyrel,  Hyde,  Beau¬ 
fort.  and  Craven.  It  is  about  80  m.  long,  by  an  average 
breadth  of  20  m.,  very  shallow,  and  receives  the  Neuse 
and  Pamlico  rivers. 

Paill'pa  Ciraude,  a  level  sandy  desert  of  Peru,  be¬ 
tween  Arequipo  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  has  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  2.000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  destitute  of 
water  or  vegetation. 


Pam  pas,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  DeKalb  co.;  pop. 
about  1,298. 

Pam  pas,  n.  pi.  (Geog.)  Treeless  plains  extending  for 
2.U00  in.  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  the  S.  limit  of 
the  American 
continent  on 
the  E.  side  of 
the  Andes.  The 
breadth  varies 
from  240  to  500 
ni.  The  total 
area  is  estimat¬ 
ed  at  750.000  sq. 
m.  Within  this 
wide  range  of 
country  there 
are  necessarily 
great  differ- 
eticesof  climate. 

For  the  most 
part  the  plains 
form  step -like 
terraces,  rang¬ 
ing  N.  and  S., 
and  rising  to 
the  W.  Gener- 
ally  steiile, 
their  steps  are 
8  o  in  e  t  i  ni  e  s 
richly  covered 
with  verdure. 

They  are  here 
and  there  inter- 
eec  ted  by 
streams  ;  but 
the  waters  flow¬ 
ing  over  them 
do  not  fertilize  , 
the  soil.  Huge, 
boulders  occa¬ 
sionally  inter¬ 
rupt  the  dreary  1 
fiat,  black  lava  \ 
platforms  some-  1 
times  inter¬ 
vene.  and  white 
incrustations  of 
salt  are  not 
wanting. 

Swamps  occur  in  the  S  part  of  the  tract,  which  are  oc¬ 
casionally  flooded  by  the  rivers  and  entirely  inundated. 
In  other  districts  these  remarkable  platforms  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fertile, and  they  are  estimated  to  feed  at  least 
a  million  of  horned  cattle  and  three  million  of  horses, 
all  of  which  are  derived  from  animals  introduced  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  higher  plains  to  the  W.  are  less  fitted 
for  natural  pastures,  but  admit  of  very  successful  culti¬ 
vation.  A  large  salt  desert  forms  the  N.  termination 
of  the  Pampas.  —  The  Pampas  -  grass  ( Gynrvinm  nrgen- 
teum),  which  covers  a  large  part  of  the  P,  is  a  hardy 
plant,  belonging  to  the  order  Graminactit.  Its  leaves 
are  6  or  8  feet  long,  the  ends  hanging  gracefully  over; 
the  flowering  stems  10  to  14  feet  high  ;  the  panicles  of 
flowers  silvery-white,  and  from  18  to  2 1  inches  long.  Its 
tufts  have  a  splendid  appearance,  but  the  herbage  is  too 
coarse  to  be  of  any  agricultural  value.  It  is  cultivated 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe  on  account  of  its  orna¬ 
mental  character. 

Pam  pas  (lei  Sncramen'to,  a  plain,  or  series  of 
plains,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Peru;  area,  about  60,000  sq. 
miles.  They  are  traversed  by  the  Ucayale  and  other 
rivers,  and  though  for  the  most  part  destitute  of  trees, 
they  are  in  some  places  covered  with  immense  forests, 
and  are  occupied  by  various  tribes  of  Indians. 

Pam  pas-grass,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Pampas. 

Pam'pidmoiiKC.  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Pompelmous,  q.  v 

Pampclu'im,  or  Piiiii|>lo'na.  a  fortified  city  of 
Spain,  cap.  of  the  prov..  amt  of  the  former  kingdom  of 
Navarre,  on  the  Arga,4S  ni.  S.  of  Bayonne,  and  198  N.E. 
of  Madrid.  Munuf.  Coarse  woollens,  paper,  and  leather. 
P  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1808.  retaken  by  the 
English  in  1813,  and  again  occupied  by  the  French  in 
1823.  Pop.  22,896. 

Pam'per,  r.  a.  [0  Fr  pnmpre,  from  pamprer,  to  fill  or 
cover  wirh  vine-leaves,  from  Lat.  painpinus.  a  vine-Ienf] 
To  gratify  to  the  full:  to  furnish  with  that  which  de¬ 
lights:  to  feed  luxuriously;  to  glut. 

Pa  in  'pe  rolls  loss,  n.  The  state  of  being  pampered. 

Pam  percr,  n.  One  who  pampers. 

To  feed  luxuriously;  to  pamper,  (r.) 


Fig.  2036.  —  pampas-grass, 

(Gynerium  Aryenteum.) 


Patnpe'ro.  n. ;  pi.  Pamperos.  Violent  S.W. winds  which 

I  sweep  over  the  pampas  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Argentine 

I  republic. 

Pampliilus,  ( pamfi-lus,)  a  painter  of  Macedon,  who 
flourished  under  king  Philip,  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  apply  the  laws  of  proportion  and  perspective  to  his 
art.  Apelles  was  the  pupil  of  this  master. 

Pam  pill il UK,  an  early  Christian  writer,  probably  b.  in 
Bervtus,was  the  friend  and  collaborator  of  Eusebius,  and 
suffered  martyrdom  in  Caesarea,  February  16,  309.  —  See 
ElIBBHIU'L 

Painplilot,  ( prtm'flet,)  n.  [Fr.  Etym.  unknown.]  \ 
small  book  consisting  of  sheets  stitched  together,  and 
sold  unbound.  The  English  pamphlet  is  synonymous 
with  the  French  brochure  and  the  German  flugsehrift, 
as  they  all  mean  publications  that  are  merely  written 
for  the  moment,  and  for  immediate  effect. 

Pamphleteer',  n.  A  writer  of  pamphlets ;  ascribbler. 

Pamplileteer'ing;,  a.  Writing  and  publishing  pa  no 
plllets. 

— n.  The  writing  and  publishing  of  pamphlets. 
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Pnniphy'lin.  ( Anc .  Geog.)  An  ancient  kingdom  of 
Asia  Minor,  bounded  N.  by  Pisidia  and  Mount  Taurus, 
8.  by  Phrygia,  K.  by  Cilicia,  and  W.  by  Lycia  uud  part 
of  Phrygia.  The  principal  towns  were  Albiaand  Attalia. 

Pample'gia,  n.  [Gr.  jhiih,  and  plego,  I  stnke.J  (Med.) 
General  paralysis.  —  Palsy  of  the  whole  body, 

Pani'plin’s  Oi*l>ot,  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village  of 
Appomattox  co.,  about  87  m.  VV.  of  Petersburg. 

Pamplona,  a  tow  n  of  the  United  Slates  of  Colombia, 
about  200  m.  N.K.  of  Bogota;  pop.  4,000. 

Paninii  key  River,  in  Virginia, formed  in  Hanover 
co.  by  the  union  of  the  North  Anna  and  South  Anna 
rivers,  and  Hows  S.E.  to  West  Point  in  King  William 
co.,  joins  the  Mattapony  to  form  the  York  River. 

Pail.  ( Gr.  Myth.)  T  he  god  of  shepherds,  of  huntsmen, 
ami  of  all  rural  inhabitants.  lie  wits  the  son  of  Mer¬ 
cury,  and  was  a  monster  in  appearance,  having  two 
small  horns  in  his  head, a  ruddy  complexion,  a  flat  nose; 
ami  his  legs,  thighs,  tail,  and  feet  w'ere  like  those  of  a 
goat.  His  education  was  intrusted  to  a  nymph  of  Arca¬ 
dia,  but  she  was  so  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  monster, 
that  she  tied  from  him.  His  father  then  wrapped  him 
in  the  skins  of  beasts,  and  carried  him  to  heaven,  where 
Jupiter  and  the  gods  long  entertaiued  themselves  with 
the  oddity  of  his  appearance,  and  Bacchus  gave  him  the 
name  of  Pan.  He  quitted  the  abode  of  the  gods,  and 
dwelt  chiefly  in  Arcadia,  choosing  for  his  habitation  the 
most  sequestered  woods  and  rugged  mountains.  He 
was  the  inventor  of  the  flute  with  seven  reeds,  and 
amused  himself  by  deceiving  the  nymphs;  and  even 
captivated  Diana  herself  by  transforming  himself  into  a 
beautiful  white  goat.  The  worship  of  Pan  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Arcadia,  and  his  festivals, called  by  the  Greeks 
Lyc tea,  w'ere  brought  to  Italy  by  Evander,  and  were 
well  know’n  at  Rome  by  the  name  of  Lupercalia.  The 
worship  and  the  different  functions  of  Pan  are  derived 
from  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Pan,  a.  [A.  8.  panna,  panne ;  Du.  pan ;  Lat.  patina,  a 
broad  dish  J  A  vessel  broad  and  shallow,  in  which  pro¬ 
visions  are  dressed  or  kept :  any  vessel  of  like  character. 

(Mil.)  The  part  of  a  gun-lock, or  other  fire-arm.  which 
holds  the  priming  that  communicates  with  the  charge. 

—A  leaf  of  gold  or  silver. — The  hard  stratum  of  earth  that 
lies  below  the  soil,  and  holds  the  water. — The  top  of  the 
head;  the  brain-pan  ;  the  cranium. — A  masticatory  sub¬ 
stance.  See  Areca  and  Betel. 

Pan.  A  Greek  prefix  signifying  all;  as,  Pan-Presbyte¬ 
rians,  all  Presbyterians. 

Pa'll  a,  in  Illinois ,  a  post- village  of  Christian  co. 

Pan  abase,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Tetrahedrite,  q.  v. 

Panace  a,  n.  [Lat. ;  Gr.  panakeia,  from  pas,  pan,  all, 
and  akeomaij  to  heal.]  (Med.)  Something  supposed  to 
have  the  power  of  curing  all  diseases;  a  remedy  for  all 
diseases;  a  universal  medicine;  a  cure-all;  a  catholicon. 

Panache,  (  pa-ndsh', )  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  penna ,  a  feath¬ 
er]  A  plume  of  feathers  formerly  worn  on  a  casque  or 
helmet;  as,  “a  panache  of  variegated  plumes” 

Prescott. 

(Arch  )  That  part  of  a  domed  vault  presenting  the 
form  of  a  spheroid  triangle. 

Pan'atla,  Panaile',  Pan'nilo,  n.  [Fr.  panade ; 
Sp.  panada;  It.  panata ,  from  Lat.  panis ,  bread.]  A 
kind  of  thick  gruel  made  of  bread  boiled  to  a  pulpy 
state,  and  sweetened ;  —  used  for  invalids. 

Panama',  a  fortified  city  and  seaport  of  the  U.  States 
of  Colombia,  in  Central  America,  situate  on  the  Pacific, 
38  m.  S.E.  of  C  hag  res.  The  city  stands  on  a  rocky  pen¬ 
insula,  projecting  into  the  Bay  of  Panama,  and  has  an 
imposing  aspect  from  the  sea.  Its  streets  are  well  ven¬ 
tilated,  and  it  is  cleaner  than  most  Hispano- American 
cities.  P.  lias  now  fallen  into  decadence,  though  its 
buildings  yet  present  the  remains  of  its  former  magnifi¬ 
cence,  being  built  of  stone,  and  having  patios ,  or  court¬ 
yards,  in  the  old  Spanish  style.  Previously  to  1740, 
when  the  trade  with  the  Pacific  first  began  to  be  carried 
on  round  Cape  Horn,  P.  was  the  principal  entrepot  of 
trade  between  Europe  and  the  W.  coast  of  America. 
From  that  time,  however,  it  fell  oft',  and  its  decliue  has 
been  peculiarly  rapid,  sincethe  independence  of  the  Span¬ 
ish-  A  mericau  states,  and  the  opening  of  the  other  ports 
of  the  Pacific.  But  dating  from  the  discovery  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornian  gold-mines,  it  has  again  recovered  to  consider¬ 
able  extent.  The  harbor  or  roadstead  of  P.  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world:  there  area  number  of  islands  a  short 
distance  from  ihe  mainland,  which  afford  secure  anchor¬ 
age  for  ships  of  any  burden,  and  from  which  supplies  of 
provisions,  including  excellent  water,  may  usually  be 
obtained.  The  tides  daily  rise  and  fall  from  20  to  27  ft., 
so  that  it  is  peculiarly  well-fitted  for  the  repair  and 
building  of  ships.  Pop.  aht.  20,000.  —  Old  Panama, 
founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1518,  stood  aht  3.  m.  to  the 
E.  of  the  present  city,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  buc¬ 
caneer,  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  in  1070,  shortly  after  which 
the  existing  city  was  commenced. 

p.  (Bay  of.)  A  large  indentation  formed  by  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  extending  inland  aht.  120  111  ,  has  a 
width  across  of  135  m.  It  contains  numerous  islands, 
particularly  on  its  E.  side,  where  the  group  called  Pearl 
Islands  covers  aht.  400  sq.  ni.  Of  its  several  harbors, 
Panama  in  the  N.,  and  San  Miguel  in  the  E..  are  best 
known.  The  hay  is  usually  tranquil,  and  not  agi¬ 
tated  by  much  wind  or  sea,  but  destructive  storms  occa¬ 
sionally  occur,  and  during  the  rainy  season  W.  winds 
send  in  a  heavy  swell.  The  tide  rises  from  two  to  four 
fathoms. 

P.  (Isthmus  of.)  (sometimes  called  Isthmus  of  Dvrif.n,)  a 
narrow  neck  of  land  which  connects  the  continents  <>l 
N.  and  S.  America,  forming  a  prov.  of  the  republic 
of  New  Granada,  between  8°  and  10°  N.  Lat.,  and  77° 
and  81°  W.  Lou.,  having  E.  the  Colombian  prov.  of  1 
Choco,  W.  that  of  Veragua,  N.  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  | 


S.  the  Pacific.  The  “  Cordillera”  or  chain  of  the  Andes 
is  here  interrupted  by  several  remarkable  breaks  ot  low 
or  level  laud,  through  which  a  line  ol  railroad  has  been 
laid  from  A  spin  wall  to  Panama  city.  The  isthmus,  and, 
though  w  ithout  any  river  of  considerable  length,  several 
of  its  streams  are  partially  navigable.  The  dry  season 
lasts  from  Dec.  to  April,  and  the  wet  during  the  rest  ot 
the  year.  The  rain-fall  is  usually  prodigious,  and  the 
temperature  and  salubrity  vary  greatly.  Rice,  maize, 
coffee,  cocoa,  and  some  sugar,  are  cultivated.  Storax, 
caoutchouc,  various  dye-stuffs,  and  the  finest  timber- 
trees  abound  in  the  forests.  Gold  was  formerly  obtained 
in  the  Isthmus,  but  the  search  after  it  has  been  long 
since  abandoned.  The  pearl  fishery,  also,  which  used  to 
be  prosecuted  in  the  Ray  of  P.  has  now  been  all  but 
wholly  relinquished.  The  railroad  connecting  the  two 
oceans  will  be  found  mentioned  under  article  AsPiNWAl.L, 
q.  v.  The  project  uf  cutting  a  ship-canal  across  this 
isthmus  has  been  long  entertained  both  by  Americans 
and  Europeans,  and  surveys  have  been  made  by  the  U. 
S.  govt.  The  result,  however,  is  not  encouraging, owing 
to  the  necessity  of  a  tunnel,  and  011  one  route  numerous 
locks,  estimated  to  cost  about  $*0,noo,000.  The  length 
across  is  3d  to  42  m.jind  lowest  elevation  above  tide  129  ft. 
A  commission  appointed  by  the  Pres,  reported,  iu  1876, 
favorably  to  the  Nicaragua  route.  See  Darien,  p.  829. 

Pana  ro,  a  river  of  N.  Italy,  rising  in  Monte  Cimone. 
and  after  a  N.  course  of  75  m.  fulling  into  the  Po,  12  ni. 
N.W.  of  Terrara. 

Pan'ary,  a.  [From  Lat.  panis ,  bread  ]  Consisting  of, 
or  pertaining  or  having  reference  to,  bread. 

Pan'ufom,  n.  See  Atomechanics. 

Pan 'ax,  n.  [Gr.  pan.  all,  a  cos,  a  remedy  ;  i.e.,  a  pana¬ 
cea ,  or  universal  remedy.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  herbs  or 
shrubs,  order  Araliacest.  P.  trijolium ,  the  Ground-nut 
or  Dwarf  Ginseng,  is  common  in  low  woods  in  the  U 
States  and  Canada.  P.  schinseng  produces  the  root 
called  Asiatic  ginseng ,  which  is  so  highly  prized  by  the 
Chiuese  as  a  stimulant  ami  aphrodisiac,  that  they  will 
sometimes  give  for  it  its  weight  in  gold.  P.  quinquefo- 
lium  of  N.  America  has  the  same  properties,  but  is  held 
iu  little  estimation  in  this  country. 

Pail  cake,  n.  A  thin  cake  fried  in  a  pan,  or  baked  on 
an  iron  plate;  a  fritter. 

Pancake  Tuesday,  Shrove-tide ;  Shrove-Tuesday. 

Panearte  ,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  pancharta ,  from  Gr.  pan ,  all, 
and  chartus,  a  leaf  of  paper.]  A  royal  charter  ratifying 
to  a  subject  all  his  possessions. 

Panch.  n.  (Naut)  Same  as  Paunch,  7.  v. 

Pancli'way,  Pauneli'way,  n.  [Hind,  panso'i.] 
( Naut.)  A  Bengalese  four-oared  passage-boat. 

Pancratimi,  (krafshan,)  Pancrat'ic,  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing,  or  having  reference  to  the  panacratiuui. 

Pa  11  era  (last,  Pan'cratast,  n.  One  who  excels 
in  gymnastic  performances;  oue  engaged  iu  the  athletic 
contests  of  the  pancratium. 

Pancra'tiiim,  (shi-um,)  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  pan,  all, 
and  kratos,  strength  ]  (Rom.  Antiq.)  Among  the  aucient 
Homans,  an  athletic  contest  which  combined  boxiug 
and  wrestling. 

(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Amaryllidacese.  P. 
maritimum,  though  not  now  regarded  as  officinal,  has 
properties  resembling  those  of  the  squill.  There  are 
many  tropical  species  which  are  extremely  ornamental. 
They  characterize  a  section  of  the  order  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  a  cup  or  coronet  within  the  perianth, 
the  stamens  being  borne  on  the  cup. 

Prtii'oreaM,  n.  [Gr.  pan,  all,  and  kreas ,  flesh.]  ( Anat .) 
A  gland  known  in  the  lower  animals  as  the  Sweetbread. 
It  is  a  single  glandular  organ,  situated  transversely 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  epigastric  region,  about  on  a  level  with  the 
last  dorsal  vertebra  (see  Fig.  218).  It  is  of  an  irregular 
elongated  form,  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  length,  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  thick.  The  right  extremity  or  head  is  curved  upon 
itself  from  above  downwards,  and  is  embraced  by  the 
cavity  of  the  duodenum.  Its  body  tapers  towards  its 
left  extremity,  where  it  forms  a  tale  terminating  at  the 
spleen.  The  pancreatic  duct  extends  from  lelt  to  right 
through  the  substance  of  the  pancreas,  giving  off  nu¬ 
merous  branches,  and  terminating  in  the  common 
choledic  duct,  which  conducts  its  secretions,  culled  paw- 
creatic  juice,  to  the  duodenum.  In  structure,  the  pan¬ 
creas  closely  resembles  the  salivary  glands,  hut  it  is 
looser  and  softer  in  texture;  and  the  fluid  secreted  is 
almost  identical  with  saliva.  Its  object  is  believed  to 
be  to  reduce  fatty  matters  to  the  state  of  an  emulsion, 
ami  thereby  promote  their  absorption  by  the  lacteals. 
The  amount  daily  secreted  by  man  is  from  five  to  seven 
ounces,  and  it  is  most  abundant  at  the  commencement 
of  digestion.  Its  importance  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  found  in  all  vertebrates,  whether  carnivorous 
or  herbivorous. 

Pa  lie  real'll*,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Pancreas,  7.  v. 

Pan  e real o i<l,  n.  [Gr.  pankreasy  and  eidos,  form.] 
(Med.)  A  tumor  of  pancreas-like  form. 

Pancsova,  1  ]Hin'cho-voh.)  a  fortified  town  of  S.  Hun¬ 
gary,  in  the  Banat,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Temes  and 
the  Danube,  62  m.  S.S.W  of  Temesvar;  pop.  12,000. 

Panda,  n.  (Zool.)  The  A  Hit  run  fa! gens,  a  quadruped 
of  the  family  Ursidfe,  found  in  N.  India,  and  called  by 
Cuvier  tin*  most  beautiful  of  known  quadrupeds.  Its  size 
is  that  of  a  common  cat.  the  fur  is  soft  and  thickly  set, 
the  color  above  of  the  most  brilliant  cinnamon-red,  the 
head  whitish,  and  the  tail  marked  with  brown  rings, 
while  the  under  part  of  the  body  is  black.  The  P.  is 
also  called  Wah  and  Chit-wa ,  from  the  peculiar  cry 
which  it  utters. 

Pamlana'(*o«r,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Screw-pine  family, an 

I  order  of  plants,  alliance  Arales.  Diau.  Numerous  naked 
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or  scaly  flowers,  arranged  on  a  spadix  covered  by  many 
spathes,  stalked  anthers,  loose  seeds,  and  a  solid  minute 
embryo. — They  are  palm-like  trees  or  bushes,  sometimes 
sending  down  aerial  roots  (see  Fig.  39).  The  leaves  are 
sheathing,  imbricated,  and  spirally  arranged  in  three 
rows,  simple  or  piuuate;  flowers  unisexual  or  polyg¬ 
amous;  stamens  numerous;  anthers  2-  to  4-celled; 
ovaries  1-cel  led  ;  ovules  solitary  or  numerous,  on  pari¬ 
etal  placentas.  Fruit  consisting  of  a  number  ofl-seeded 
fibrous,  or  of  many-celled,  many-seeded  berries;  embryo 
at  the  base  of  fleshy  albumen.  The  plants  of  this  order 
are  common  in  most  of  the  tropical  islands  of  the  Old 
World,  hut  rare  in  America.  None  possess  any  very 
active  properties.  The  genus  I'andanus  has  edible 
seeds.  A  species  called  Vaguois,  in  the  Isle  of  France, 
is  chiefly  abundant  in  Madagascar  (see  Fig.  1671).  1 \ 

candelabrum,  the  Chandelier-tree  of  Guinea,  is  so  called 
from  its  peculiar  tendency  to  branch.  The  unexpanded 
leaves  of  Curludovica  palmala  furnish  the  material  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  Panama  hats.  The  order 
contains  7  genera  and  75  species. 

Pan'ilar,  n.  On  old  spelling  of  Pander,  7.  v. 

Pan'darutt,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  is  remarkable  for  having 
broken  the  truce  which  had  been  agreed  upon  between 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans  ;  he  also  wounded  Menelausand 
Diomedes;  hut  was  at  last  killed  by  Dioinedes.  iEneas 
then  carried  him  off  in  his  chariot,  and,  attempting  to 
revenge  his  death,  nearly  perished  by  the  hand  of  the 
furious  enemy.  In  mediaeval  romances,  and  in  Shaks- 
pear’s  Troilus  and  Cressida,  he  is  represented  as  pro¬ 
curing  for  Troilus  the  love  and  good  graces  of  Chryseis. 

Paiulcttn,  a.  [From  Pan.]  Belonging, or  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  Pan. 

P.  pipes,  or  Shepherd's  pipe.  (Mus.)  An  ancient  in¬ 
strument  (5,  Fig.  1893)  consisting  of  a  number  of  reeds 
of  progressive  lengths  joined  together,  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  the  god  Pan. 

Pan'llcct,  71.;  pi.  Pan'dects.  [Lat.,  from  Gr .pnndektes, 
from  pas, pan,  all,  and  dechomai ,  to  take,  to  receive.J  A 
treatise  comprising  the  entirety  of  any  science. 

—pi.  The  uame  of  a  collection  of  Roman  laws.  See  Jus¬ 
tinian  I. 

Pamlcni'ic,  a.  [Fr.  pandemique ;  Lat.  pnndemus,  from 
Gr.  pan .  all,  and  demos,  people.]  Epidemic;  occurring 
to  a  whole  people;  as,  a  pandemic  disease. 

PaiMlcmo'niiim.  n.  [Gr.  pas,  pan,  all,  and  daimon, 
a  demon.]  The  tabled  great  ball  or  council-chamber  of 
demons  or  evil  spirits; — hence,  figuratively,  a  hell, or 
place  or  scene  of  anarchy  or  torment. 

Pan  der,  n.  (Formerly  written  J'andar.)  [From  Pan- 
darus  of 'Troy .]  A  pimp  ;  a  procurer:  a  mean,  profligate 
person  who  caters  to  the  lusts  of  others.  —  Hence,  an 
assistant  in,  or  promoter  of,  the  evil  designs  and  pas¬ 
sions  of  another. 

“  My  honesty  was  made  the  pander  to  thy  lust  and  black  am¬ 
bition." — Rowe. 

— v.  a.  To  play  the  pander  to;  to  procure  the  satisfying 
of  the  lust  or  passion  of. 

— o,  n.  To  act  as  pimp;  to  be  subservient  to  lust  or  pas¬ 
sion  ; —  hence,  to  aid  in  the  evil  designs  or  vicious  propen¬ 
sities  ofothers.as,  they ponder  to  the  excesses  of  the  mob. 

Pan  derate,  n.  A  going  between  ;  a  promoting  of 
sexual  intercourse. 

Pan  ilerism*  n.  Vocation  or  vices  of  a  pimp  or  pan¬ 
der;  a  procuring;  a  going  between. 

Pan'derly,  a.  Playing  the  pander;  pimping. 

Pandic'nlated.  a.  Stretched  or  spread  out;  ex¬ 
tended;  enlarged  by  distention. 

Pandicnla't ion,  a.  [From  Lat.  pandietdari ,  to 
stretch  one’s  Kelt,  troni  pander?.,  to  spread  out.]  A  spas¬ 
modic  or  paroxysmal  stretching  of  the  limbs,  or  involun¬ 
tary  extension  and  stiffening  of  the  trunk  and  extrem¬ 
ities,  induced  by  lassitude,  fatigue,  or  the  incipient 
action  of  disease. 

Pan 'll  00  r,  n.  Same  as  Pandour.  7.  v. 

Pandora.  [Lat.;  Gr.  Pmdora,  from  pan,  all,  and 
doron ,  gift  ]  (Myth.)  The  first  mortal  female,  according 
to  Hesiod.  She  was  made  by  Vulcan  out  of  clay,  at  the 
command  of  Jupiter,  who  wished  to  punish  the  impiety 
of  Prometheus  by  giving  him  a  companion.  When  the 
statue  was  animated,  each  god  and  goddess,  to  make 
the  mortal  more  captivating  and  certain  to  effect  the 
object  meditated  by  the  supreme  god,  bestowed  on  her 
some  special  charm  or  attribute,  beauty,  grace,  music, 
wisdom,  fascination,  and  eloquence;  while  Jove  himself 
presented  her  w  ith  the  Pandora's  box ,  a  rare  casket  full 
of  secret  wonders,  which  could  be  only  opened  by  the 
mortal  she  selected  for  her  husband.  When  fully  armed 
with  all  her  gifts,  and  named  P.  from  the  multiplicity 
of  her  presents,  Mercnry  carried  her  to  earth,  and  pre¬ 
sented  her  to  the  notice  of  the  arch-burglar  Prometheus. 
That  crafty  and  cunning  prince,  however,  though  ad¬ 
miring  the  beauty  of  the  maid,  declined  the  alluring 
bribe,  and  refused  the  offer.  His  more  susceptible 
brother,  however,  captivated  by  P.' s  charms,  eagerly 
asked  for  and  obtained  the  lovely  P.  for  his  wife,  upon 
which  she  presented  him  with  the  casket,  her  dowry 
from  the  gods.  W  hen  Epimetheus.  the  husband,  opened 
the  lid,  a  host  of  evils  —  all  the  ills  and  mischiefs  that 
afflict  mankind  —  flew  out  and  spread  themselves  over 
the  world  ;  and  the  consequences  would  have  been  still 
more  fatal,  had  there  not  been  Hope  at  the  bottom,  to 
ameliorate  the  pains  and  sufferings  of  life. 

(Zool.)  A  genus  of  bivalve  molluscs,  having  unequi- 
valved  shells,  and  found  at  a  considerable  depth  in  the 
sandy  shores  of  Europe  and  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

(Astron.)  An  asteroid,  discovered  by  G.  Searle  in  1858. 

— [It  paw/ura;  Sp.  pandero;  Fr.  mandate..]  (Mus.)  A  kind 
of  lute,  furnished  with  strings  of  brass. 

Pait'iloran,  Pan'tlore,  n.  (Mus.)  Same  as  Lan- 
dorje,  7.  V. 
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Pnn'riour,  Pan’door,  n.  [From  Pandur,  n  place 
in  Hungary.]  {Mil.)  An  Hungarian  infantry  soldier  in 
the  Austrian  service. 

“  Her  whisker  «1  pandoura  and  her  fierce  hussars."  —  Campbell. 

PaihIow  tly,  n.  A  linked  pudding,  consisting  of 
bread  and  apples,  sliced,  and  placed  in  alternate  layers. 

Pan '<1  ii rates  Pamiu  ri florin,  «.  [bat.  pandura, 
pandore .  and  forma,  form.]  (Bot.)  Fiddle-shaped  ; 
borate,  with  a  concavity  in  both  sides. 

Pane,  n.  [A.S.  pan,  a  piece;  Fr./>a//;  Lat.  pannus,  a  cloth.] 
A  piece,  section,  or  compartment  distinct  in  itself;  a  lim¬ 
ited  division  of  a  surface  ;  particularly,  a  plate  of  glass  ; 
one  of  the  squares  of  glass  in  a  door,  sash-frame,  Ac.  — 
The  narrow  edge  of  the  head  of  a  hammer. 

(Arch.)  A  term  formerly  applied  to  the  sides  of  a 
tower,  turret,  spire,  Ac. 

{Draining.)  A  subdivision  of  an  irrigated  tract,  be¬ 
tween  a  feeder  ami  an  outlet  drain. 

Paneil,  (pand.)  a.  Variegated;  composed  of  small 
squares,  as  a  counterpane. 

Panegyric,  (-yir'iA,)  n.  [Fr.  panegyrigue ;  Gr .  pane- 
gurikos,  from  pas.  all,  and  aguros,  agora ,  am  assembly, 
from  ageiro,  to  bring  together.]  An  oration  or  eulogy 
in  praise  of  some  distinguished  person  or  achievement ; 
a  formal  or  elaborate  encomium;  praise  bestowed  on 
some  eminent  person,  action,  or  virtue. 

Panegyr'lc,  Pnnegryr'lcal,  a.  Containing  pane- 
gyric.  praise,  or  eulogy  ;  encomiastic. 

Panejiy  r'ically,  ado.  By  way  of  panegyric,  praise, 
or  encomium. 

Panegyrist,  n.  [Fr.  pantgi/riste.]  One  who  bestows 
praise;  a  eulogist ;  au  encomiast,  either  l»y  writing  or 
speaking 

Pau'egryrize,  v.  a.  To  praise  highly  ;  to  write  or  pro¬ 
nounce  a  eulogy  or  encomium. 

— v.  n.  To  bestow  praises. 

Pan'ol,  n.  [Fr.  panneau ,  dimin.  of  pan ,  a  pane.] 
{Arch.)  A  space  or  compartment  of  a  wall,  ceiling, 
wood-work.  Ac.,  enclosed  by  beams,  mouldings,  framing, 
and  so  forth.  It  is  generally  sunk  under  the  plane  of 
the  surrounding  style.  In  wood-work,  P.  are  thinned 
parts  used  to  fill  in  a  strong  framing,  as  in  doors,  shutters, 
Ac.  In  early  Gothic  architecture  the  panelling  in  stone¬ 
work  is  very  varied:  circles,  trefoils,  quatrefoils,  (Fig. 
2067),  cinquefoils,  Ac.,  and  the  pointed  oval  called 
the  vesica  piscis ,  are  common  forms;  they  are  also  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  ranges,  like  shallow  arcades,  divided  by 
small  shafts  or  mill  lions,  the  heads  being  either  plain 
arches,  trefoils,  or  cinquefoils,  and  panels  similar  to  these 
are  often  used  singly;  the  backs  are  sometimes  enriched 
with  foliage,  diaper-work,  or  other  carvings. 

(Masonry  )  One  of  the  faces  of  a  hewn  stone. 

{Pamttng.)  A  thin  square  hoard  on  which  a  picture 
Is  painted,  instead  of  canvas. 

{Mining.)  A  heap  of  ore  dressed  and  ready  for  sale. 

{Law.)  A  schedule  containing  the  names  of  jurors 
empanelled  by  the  sheriff; — hence,  commonly  the  whole 
jury.  —  {Scots  Law.)  A  prisoner  arraigned  for  trial  at 
the  bar  of  a  criminal  court. 

— v.  a.  To  construct  with  panels ;  as,  to  pand  a  wainscot 
or  ceiling ;  as,  a  panelled  staircase. 


{Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 


Pig.  2037.  —  early  gothic  panelling. 

Pane'less,  a.  Without  panes  of  glass, — said  of  win¬ 
dows,  Ac. 

Pan  ol-^amp,  n.  A  method  of  committing  theft,  ex¬ 
tortion,  Ac.,  as  in  a  panel-house. 

Pan  el-house,  n  A  house  of  ill-fame,  to  which  per¬ 
sons  are  enticed  by  women  who  act  as  decoys,  and 
where,  after  making  sure  of  the  victim,  a  man— usually 
playing  the  assumed  part  of  the  woman's  husband  — 
suddenly  enters  the  room  by  a  panel  or  other  secret 
passage,  and  extorts  money  by  threats  of  violence,  or, 
it  the  sufferer  he  asleep,  robs  him  of  whatever  valuables 
he  mav  possess. 

Pit ll  piling,  n.  Wainscoting;  panel-w’orlc. 

Panel-saiv,  n.  A  fine  saw,  generally  used  for  cutting 
out  panels. 

P.ui  el-tlnef,  n.  One  who  steals  or  extorts  money  in 
a  panel-house. 

Pau'el-work,  n.  The  net  of  covering  with  hoards  in 
panel;  wainscoting;  panelling. 

P;iiieii  logisni,  n.  [Gr.  pas,  pan.  all.  and  eufngta, 
eulogy.]  Indiscriminate  praise;  eulogism  of  everyone 
and  everything. 

l*an  fill,  n . ;  pi.  Pvnfuls.  As  much  as  a  pan  will  hold  ; 
sufficient  to  fill  a  pan. 

Pnilg:.  n  [  A .  S.  pyngan  ;  Lat.  pungn,  to  prick,  to  pierce.  J 
A  sharp  ami  sudden  pain;  particularly,  a  sudden  par¬ 


oxysm  of  extreme  pain;  anguish;  a  throe;  distress; 
suffering;  agony;  as,  the  pangs  of  maternity. 

—v.a.  To  torment  cruelly ;  to  torture.  (R.) 
Pangia’ceic,  pi.  {Hot.)  A  small  order  of  arbores¬ 
cent  unisexual  plants.  alliance  Papayales,  nearly  allied 
to  Papayacea ,  hut  differing  principally  in  being  poly- 
petalous,  and  in  the  fertile  flowers  having  as  many 
scales  as  there  are  petals.  There  are  two  genera  and 
four  species,  natives  exclusively  of  the  hotter  parts  of 
India.  They  are  more  or  less  poisonous;  but  the  seeds 
of  one  species,  Pangium  edule,  after  being  boiled  and 
soaked,  are  used  for  flavoring  curry. 

Pit n '{foil n,  n.  ( Zool).  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
Manus.  Armadilla  family,  including  animals  of  the  East¬ 
ern  hemisphere,  differing  from  the  gen.  Myrmeagthaga 
(q.  v  )  in  having  the  body,  limbs,  and  tail  clothed  with 
large  trenchant  scales  arranged  like  tiles,  which  they 
elevate  when  they  roll  themselves  into  a  hall,  as  they  do 
when  they  would  ward  off  the  attacks  of  an  enemy. 
The  short-tailed  Puugoliu,  M.  pendaclyla  (Linn.)  of  the 
East  Indies,  is  three  or  four  feet  in  length. 

Pail  Handle,  in  IP.  Virginia ,  a  name  given  to  that 
narrow  portion  of  the  State  extending  N.  betveen  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Ohio. 

PaiiEiellen'ic,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to 
all  Greece. 

Panlierieiiism,  n.  A  national  project  of  forming 
all  the  Greeks  into  one  political  body,  similar  to  that 
of  united  Germany. 

Paniiol'IoniMt,  n.  One  who  advocates  panhellcnism. 
Pail li<G le'n i ii m,  y.  [Gr.  panellenion,  from  pas,  all, 
and  Ellen ,  pi.  Ellenes ,  the  Greeks.]  {Gr.  Antig)  The 
national  council  of  all  the  Greek  states. 

Pail'ic,  n.  [Fr. panigue,  chimerical ;  Gr.  Panikos,  sacred 
t<>  Pan,  from  Panikon ,  panic,  fear ;  said  to  he  from  the  fa¬ 
bled  god  Pan ,  who  assisted  the  Athenians  at  Marathon, 
by  striking  causeless  fear  into  the  enemy.]  A  sudden 
fright;  particularly,  a  sudden  fright  without  real  cause, 
or  terror  inspired  by  a  trifling  cause  or  misapprehension 
of  danger;  as,  the  army  was  seized  with  a  ]>anic ,  a  com¬ 
mercial  or  monetary  panic ,  Ac. 

— a.  Extreme  or  sudden; — applied  to  fright ;  as,  panic 
terror. 

Pan  1c,  Pan'ic-g-rass,  i 

genus  PANICUM,  g.  v. 

Panicle,  n.  [Fr. panicule.\ 

(B<>t )  A  form  of  inflores¬ 
cence  in  which  the  primary 
axis  develops  secondary 
axes,  which  themselves  pro¬ 
duce  tertiary.  In  other 
words,  a  raceme  bearing 
branches  of  flowers  in  place 
of  simple  ones. 

Pan'icleil,  Panic'ulate, 

Panic'ulatbd,  a.  (Hot.)  Ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  panicle. 

Pan'ic-Kfl  ricken,Pan'- 
ic-struck,  a.  Seized 
with  a  sudden  fear  or  panic. 

Pan  iciim,  n.  [From  Lat. 
pan  is ,  bread.]  (Hot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order 
Graminacea ,  including  sev¬ 
eral  useful  species.  1*.  mili- 
aceum  yields  the  grain  called 
Indian  Millet,  the  Wanee, 
and  Kadi-kune  of  the  East. 

P.  spectabilc,  a  Brazilian 
species,  attains  the  height 
of  six  feet  or  more,  ami  is 
an  excellent  fodder- grass. 

It  is  commonly  known  as 
Angola  -  grass.  P.  jumen- 
tarum  is  another  fodder- 
plant,  known  as  Guinea- 
grass,  or  Panic -grass  P. 

pilorum  yields  the  grain  called  BhadDe  in  India.  The 
grain  of  P.  frumrntaceum  is  used  in  the  Deccan  under 
the  name  of  S'lamoola. 

Pan'iput,  or  Panniput,  a  city  of  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  cap.  of  a  dist.  of  same  name,  55  in.  N.N.N.  of 
Delhi ;  Lat.  29°  22'  N.,  Lon.  76°  51'  E.  Pop.  18,000. 
Paniv'oroilS,  a.  [Lat.  panis,  bread,  and  vorare,  to 
devour,  to  eat  greedily.]  Subsisting  on  bread;  eating 
bread. 

Pa  II  n ail e',  n.  (Manege.)  [Fr.]  The  curvet  of  a  horse. 
Pan'nnge,  n  [0.  Fr.  panage,  from  Lat.  panis,  bread.] 
Mast,  as  lbod  for  swine;  also,  a  tax  paid  in  England  for 
feeding  swine  in  the  woods. 

Pan 'nary,  a.  [From  Lat.  panis,  bread.]  Pertaining 
to  bread;  that  is  used  in  making  bread. 

PaiTnel,  n.  [Du .  panneel  ;  Fr.  paneau.]  A  kind  of 
rustic  saddle. 

—  A  hawk's  stomach. 

Pannier.  ( pan'yer ,)  «.  [Fr.  punier ;  It.  paniere,  from 
Lat.  panis.  bread.]  A  wicker-basket;  a  basket  used  for 
carrying  fruit  or  other  things  on  a  horse. 

(Arch.)  Same  as  Corbel,  g.  r. 

(Arrhunl.)  A  defence  of  basket-work  formerly  used 
by  archers. 

Pun'll  i  Si  i  ii,  n.  A  small  pan  or  cup. 

Pa  n  no'll  ia.  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  large  extent  of  country 
in  Europe,  bounded  on  the  N  by  the  Danube,  S.  by 
lllyricum  and  Moesia,  E.  by  the  Danube,  and  YV.  by 
Noricum,  inhabited  by  Celtic  tribes,  and  including  the 
parts  now  known  as  Hungary  and  the  Duchy  of  Austria. 

It  was  attacked  by  the  Homans,  under  Octavianus,  u.  c 
35,  and  made  a  Homan  province  by  Til *eri ns  in  8.  It 
was  ceded  to  the  Huns  i*y  Theodosius  II.  about  447,  came  I 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ostrogoths  at  the  death  of  A t ( ila ' 
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in  453,  and  to  the  Longobardi  (527-65),  from  whom  it 
passed  to  the  Avar!  in  568.  The  Uugri,  or  Hungarians, 
settled  here  in  889;  and  from  them  a  large  part  of  P. 
received  the  name  of  Hungary. 

Pano  la,  in  Illinois,  a  post- village  and  township  of 
YVoodtord  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Pano'la,  in  Mississippi ,  a  N.  by  YY\  co.;  area ,  abt.  800 
»q  m.  Hirers.  Tallahatchie  River,  Coldwater  Creek, 
ami  some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  undulating,  or 
nearly  level  ;  soil,  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  sugar,  cotton,  and  rice.  (Xip.  Panola.  J  on 
abt.  15,000. 

— A  post-vill.,  cap.  of  above  co..  abt.  160  m  N.  of  Jackson. 
Pano'la.  in  Texas,  an  E.  by  N.  co.,  adjoining  Louisiana; 
area,  abt.  840  sq.  ni.  Rivers.  Sabine  River  and  many 
of  its  affluents.  Surface,  mostly  level  prairie-lands, 
interspersed  with  extensive  forests;  soil,  generally  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Carthage.  J’op.  abt.  10.000. 

Pano'la  Sta  tion,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  YY'ood- 
ford  co.,  abt.  40  ni.  S.  of  La  Salle. 

Pan'oplied,  (-plid,)  a.  Completely  armed;  as,  pan- 
oplied  in  mail, panoplied  in  virtue. 

Pan'oply,  7i.  [Gr.  panojilia,  from  pas,  pan ,  all,  and 
oplotl,  arms.]  Complete  armor  or  defence;  a  full  suit 
of  defensive  armor. 

Panopticon,  n.  [Fr.  pannptigue ;  Gr.  pan,  and  root 
op,  future  opsonai,  to  see.J  A  room  for  the  exhibition 
of  novelties.  —  A  prison  constructed  so  as  to  have  all 
the  prisoners  within  view  of  the  officers  at  all  times, 
without  being  seen  by  them. 

Pano'ra.  in  Jmva,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Guthrie  co., 
abt.  44  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Des  Moines. 

Panora  ma,  n.  [Gr.  pan,  all,  and  orama,  a  sight.] 
A  complete  and  entire  view  on  all  sides. 

— A  large  picture,  generally  of  a  town  or  landscape,  so 
constructed  that  a  spectator  in  the  centre  of  the  room 
can  have  a  complete  view  of  the  objects  represented. 
This  ingenious  contrivance  was  invented  l-y  an  English 
artist,  Robert  Baker,  about  1794.  It  was  painied  in 
distemper,  or  similarly  to  the  inode  employed  in  s<  ene- 
painting.  The  panorama  forms  the  surface  of  a  ludlow 
cylinder  or  rotunda,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  detached 
circular  platform  for  the  spectators,  covered  overhead 
to  conceal  the  daylight,  ♦bus  increasing  the  illusion 
and  adding  greater  effect  to  the  picture.  The  latter  is 
painted  on  canvas,  like  the  scenes  of  a  theatre.  In 
painting  a  panorama,  the  artist  must  take  from  a  high 
point  an  accurate  plan  ot  ihe  whole  surrounding  scen¬ 
ery  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  great  objects  to  be 
aimed  at  in  panoramas  are  truthfulness  of  representa¬ 
tion  and  closeness  of  imitation.  The  diorama  differs 
somewhat  from  the  panorama.  —  See  Dioram*. 
Panoram  ic.  Panoraniical,  a.  Belonging  to, 
or  like,  a  panorama. 

Panpliar  inacon.  n.  [Gr  pan,  all,  and  phaimialnn, 
a  medicine.]  A  universal  remedy  for  all  diseases  ;  a 
panacea;  a  cure-all. 

Pan-Sla'vlo,  Pan-SIavo  niaii,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Slavic  races. 

Pan-Sla'vism,  n  [Gr.  pan,  all,  and  Slavic.]  A 
project  of  uniting  all  ruces  of  Slavic  origin  into  one 
confederacy  or  nation. 

Pa ii -SI a' viKt,  n.  An  advocate  of  pan-Slavism. 
Pansopli'ical,  a.  Pretending  to  universal  knowl¬ 
edge.  (R.) 

Pansopli'ist,  n.  One  who  pretends  to  universal 
knowledge,  (r.) 

Pnn'sepliy,  n.  [Gr.  pan,  all,  and  snphia,  wisdom.] 
Universal  wisdom  or  know  ledge,  (r  ) 
PaiiKtereora'ma,  n.  [Gr.  pan ,  all,  stereos,  firm, 
solid,  orama,  a  sight.]  A  model  of  a  city,  count)’,  Ac., 
executed  in  wood,  cork,  Ac.,  presenting  every  object  in 
relief. 

Panstereoram'ic.  a.  Pertaining  to  a  panstereorama. 
Pan  sy,  7i.  [Fr. pensCt,  thought,  trom  penser,  to  think, 
from  Lat.  prnsare ,  to  ponder.  YVritten  also  pancy.) 
(Hot)  Tin*  IleartVease  or  Garden  Violet  (Viola  tri¬ 
color). —  See  Viola. 

Pant,  v.  n.  [ Fr. panteler.]  To  heat  with  preternatural 
violence  or  rapidity,  as  the  heart  in  terror,  or  after  hard 
labor,  or  in  anxious  desire  or  suspense.  —  To  have  the 
breast  heaving,  as  in  short  respiration  or  wont  of  breath. 
—  To  long ;  to  desire  ardently ;  —  with  after  or  for. 

14  YVho  panta  for  glory  finds  but  short  repose." — Pope. 

— To  play  with  intermission  or  declining  strength,  as  a 
breeze. 

— v.a.  To  breathe  in  a  labored  manner,  or  quickly ;  to 
gasp  out.  —  To  long  for. 

— n.  A  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart.  —  A  gasp;  a 
catching  of  the  breath. 

Pan  ta^on.  ri.  See  Atomeciianics. 

Pan  ta^rapii.  v.  Same  as  Pantograph,  g.  v. 

Panin;; ru  VLsin,  n.  [From  Pmtagruel,  a  character 
in  Rabelais'  works.]  The  doctrine  or  practice  of  the 
medical  profession  ;  —  applied  in  burlesque  or  derision. 
Pantalet/,  n.  [Dimin.  of  pantaloon,  q.  v.J  A  child's  or 
woman's  drawers;  —  generally  used  in  the  plural. 
Pantaloon',  n.  [Fr. pantalon  ;  said  to  he  named  from 
Pantaleon ,  formerly  the  patron-saint  of  Venice. J  A  spe¬ 
cies  of  close,  long  trousers,  worn  by  males,  e\ tending 
from  the  waist  to  the  heels;  —  used  in  the  plural,  and 
abbreviated  pants. 

(Dram  Hist.)  One  of  thechief  actors  in  a  pantomime, 
who  plays  the  part  of  foil  to  the  clown,  to  display  his 
witticisms  upon.  The  name  is  derived  from  one  of  the 
masks  in  Italian  comedy,  who  was  dressed  in  wide,  long 
garments,  similar  to  those  which  the  modern  pantaloon 
wears. 

Panflaloon'ery.  t?.  Stuff  or  materials  for  pantaloons; 
tiowsering.  —  Buffoonery;  characteristic  tricks  per¬ 
formed  by  a  pantaloon  in  pantomimes. 
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Pnn'tamorph,  n.  That  which  exists  in  nil  forms. 

Pantaniorph  ic,  a.  [Ur.  pan,  all,  and  morp/te,  shape.] 
Assuming  all  forms  ;  protean. 

Pati toch'ii icon,  Panleclinetlic  ea.n.  [Gr. pan, 
all,  and  Uc/me,  art.J  A  place  where  all  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  wares  are  exposed  for  sale. 

Pan  t  ellaria,  (pan-lelrla-ree'a.)  (Anc.  Cossyra.)  An 
island  of  Italy,  in  the  Mediterranean,  prov.  of  Girgcnti, 
60  m.  from  the  S.W.  coast  of  Sicily;  Lat.  36°  51'  15"  N., 
Lon.  11°  54'  20"  E.  It  is  30  m.  in  circumference.  Prod. 
Corn,  fruits,  and  grapes.  At  its  N.W.  point  is  the  town 
of  Oppidolo,  with  a  convenient  port  lor  small  vessels. 
Pop.  7,000. 

Paiit'cr,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  pants  or  gasps  for 
breath. 

Paut'csa,  n.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  peculiar  to  a 
hawk. 

Paai'f  licism,  n.  [Fr.  pantheism e,  from  Gr.  pun.  all, 
ami  thcQS,  God.l  (Phil.)  A  doctrine  or  system  of  philo¬ 
sophical  speculation  or  religious  belief,  which  affirms 
that  all  existence,  material  and  spiritual, is  only  modifi¬ 
cations  of  one  eternal  self-existent  substance,  which  it 
calls  God.  The  word  pantheism  was  first  used  in  its 
present  signification  by  Toland  in  1705,  and  a  society 
was  formed  who  took  the  name  of  Pantheists,  because 
they  professed  worship  of  all  nature  as  their  deity.  Pan¬ 
theism,  however,  had  existed  from  the  earliest  times, 
but  was  classed  under  the  general  name  of  atheism.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  the  most  ancient  records  of  the  race, 
apart  from  Scripture.  The  Vedic  writings  of  the  Hindoos 
are  pervaded  with  pantheism;  their  innumerable  host 
of  gods  being  regarded  as  emanations  of  the  primeval 
ami  unchangeable;  while  in  the  opposing  system  of 
Buddhism,  the  final  object  of  aspiration  is  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  man  in  the  great  eternal  substance.  Passing 
from  India  to  Greece,  we  find  pantheism  to  prevail  in 
various  of  the  philosophic  systems  there.  Anaximander 
of  Miletus  (b.  c.  611-547)  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  the 
pantheistic  tendencies  of  Greek  speculation,  and  with 
him  began  the  disposition  to  develop  the  universe  from 
one  grand  indeterminate  abstraction.  He  was  followed 
by  the  Pythagoreans  and  Eleatics.  Many  of  the  Neo- 
Platonists  adopted  a  system  of  pantheism;  it  also  found 
a  place  among  the  Gnostics.  In  the  7th  century,  John 
Scotus  Erigena,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  original 
genius,  advocated  pantheism,  and  maintained  that  “  all 
which  is  truly  said  to  he  is  God  alone “  that  every¬ 
thing  is  God,”  and  **  God  is  everything.”  In  the  12th 
century  pantheism  reappears  in  the  speculations  of 
Amabric  de  Bella  and  David  de  Dinante.  Giordano 
Bruno,  who  was  burned  as  a  heretic  at  Rome  in  16)0, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  Benedict  Spinoza 
in  the  history  of  modern  pantheism.  The  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  one  with  whose  name  pantheism  is  most 
commonly  associated,  and  whose  system  is  the  most 
able  ami  philosophic  that  has  ever  appeared.  It  is  elab-  j 
orated  in  his  great  work,  the  Ethicu,  in  which  lie  has  | 
attempted  to  deduce  mathematically,  from  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God.  the  fundamental  laws  of  morality,  and  the 
principles  that  should  regulate  human  life.  In  true 
geometric  fashion,  he  begins  by  laying  down  a  series  of 
definitions  and  axioms,  from  which  he  proceeds  to  evolve, 
demonstratively,  in  a  set  of  theorems,  each  depending 
on  what  has  gone  before,  his  entire  scheino  of  God  and 
the  world.  According  to  him,  there  can  only  be  one 
existing  substance,  which  has  two  modes  or  properties 
—  thought  und  extension  ;  and  that  of  one  or  both  of 
these  all  things  consist;  so  that  they  are  modifications 
of  the  one  infinite  substance,  which  is  Deity.  All  j 
things  are  modes  of  extension,  all  thoughts  are  modes 
of  thought.  This  Deity  is  not  a  conscious  or  intelli¬ 
gent  individual;  but  whatever  of  mental  faculties  it | 
possesses  can  only  be  the  aggregate  of  the  mental  pow¬ 
ers  and  actions  of  the  innumerable  beings  that  possess 
intelligence.  Death  is  but  a  "etnrning  into  the  infinite  j 
whole;  and, consequently, there  is  no  future  state.  The 
modern  systems  of  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  Schelling,  are 
pantheistic. 

Pnn'tlkpist,  n.  One  who  believes  the  universe  to  bo 
God:  a  believer  in  pantheism. 

Pantheis  tic,  Pantheis  tical,  a.  Pertaining  to 
pantheism;  confounding  God  with  the  universe;  founded 
in,  or  inclining  to,  pantheism. 

(Sculpt.)  Applied  to  statues  and  figures  which  bear 
the  symbols  of  several  deities  together,  the  meaning  of 
whirii  lias  been  a  subject  of  dispute  among  antiquaries. 

Panthcot  osriat,  n.  One  learned  in  pantheology. 

PAll  tllCOl'o;ry,  n.  [Gr.  pan ,  all,  theog,  God,  and  logos, 
discourse.]  An  entire  system  of  theology;  a  system  of 
theology  embracing  all  religious  beliefs. 

Pail'thcr,  n.  [Fr.  panthere;  Lat.  panthera.)  (Zndl.)  The 
Felix  pardus  of  Africa  and  India,  one  of  the  largest  Fr- 
lidie,  being  of  the  size  of  a  large  dog,  with  short  hair. 
The  P.  is  now  generally  supposed  to  be  identical  with, 
or  a  mere  variety  of,  the  Leopard,  q.  v.,  differing  only  in 
a  somewhat  larger  size  and  deeper  color.  The  Puma,  or 
American  P,  Felix  concolor,  is  the  largest  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  cats,  except  the  Jaguar,  being  larger  than  the  larg¬ 
est  dogs.  The  color  above  is  uniform,  pale,  brownish- 
yellow,  finely  mottled  by  dark  tips  to  all  the  hairs;  be¬ 
neath,  dingy-white.  It  preys  upon  deer,  sheep,  and 
smaller  quadrupeds,  and  has  been  known  to  attack  ami  j 
kill  a  human  being.  It  is  sometimes  called  Catamount , 
and  Cougar. —  Tenney. 

Pan'llicon,  n.  [Lat.  and  Fr.,  from  Gr.  pan ,  all,  and 
theos,  God.]  A  temple  dedicated  to  all  the  gods.  —  A 
work  of  mythology;  a  book  in  which  all  the  deities) 
worshipped  by  a  people  are  treated  of;  as.  Tooke’s  Pan¬ 
theon. —  A  place  of  public  exhibition  in  which  is  found 
every  variety  of  amusement. 

(Homan  Arch.)  One  of  the  most  magnificent  temples  i 


of  ancient  Rome,  dedicated  to  all  the  gods.  Of  nil  the 
splendid  fanes  of  this  Queen  of  Cities,  tho  Pantheon  is 
the  only  one  that  has  come  down  to  modern  days  unin¬ 
jured  by  war  or  time,  being  now  converted  into  a  Chris¬ 
tian  church  dedicated  to  tho  Virgin  Maryand  all  the  mar¬ 
tyrs.  (Fig.  2039.)  The  Pantheon  was  built  by  Agrippa, 


Fig.  2039.  —  the  pantheon  (Rome). 


the  son-in-law  of  Augustus.  It  consists  of  a  vast  rotunda, 
with  a  spherical  dome,  and  has  a  nolde,  Corinthian,  oc- 
tostyle  portico.  Its  diameter  and  height  from  ground 
to  light  is  114  feet.  Within  this  rotunda  —  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  called  from  its  shape  —  were  arranged  all  the  gods, 
goddesses,  and  deities  of  the  Roman  mythology. 

Pnii'thcrine,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  pan¬ 
ther;  characteristic  of  the  panther. 

Pan'lher’s  PrecU,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  West  Brunch 
of  the  Miami  River  in  Miami  co. 

Pan'IBier  Springs,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-villago  of 
Jefferson  co.,  abt.  220  ni.  E.  of  Nashville. 

Paii'tile,  n.  (Written  also  pentile.)  A  gutter-tile;  a 
tile  with  hollow  or  curved  surface;  —  hence,  a  pave¬ 
ment  constructed  of  such ;  as,  the  Pantiles  at  Tumbridgo 
Wells,  England. 

Pant'insJy,  adv.  With  palpitation  or  rapid  breathing. 

Pantisoc'racy,  n.  [Gr.  pas.  pantos,  all,  isos,  equal, and 
kratein,  to  govern.]  An  Utopian  scheme  of  government ; 
a  self-governing  community. 

Panl'I?r,  n.  [Fr.  panetier ;  Lat.  panis ,  bread.]  Tho 
officer,  in  a  great  family,  who  keeps  the  bread,  and  has 
charge  of  the  pantry.  (R.) 

Paulo  ble,  n.  Same  as  Pantofle.  q.  v. 

PantocBironoiii'eter,  n.  [Gr.  pas,  pan ,  gen.  pantos, 
nil.  and  Eng.  chronometer.]  An  instrument  combining 
the  properties  of  the  compass,  the  sun-dial,  and  the  uni¬ 
versal  time-dial. 

Panto'll©,  v.  [Fr .  pantoufle.]  (Also  written  pantable, 
and  pantoble.)  A  slipper. 

Pan  tograph,  Pan  tagraph,  Pon'la^raph. 

n.  An  instrument  devised  for  t lie  purpose  of  copying 
drawing,  so  that  the  copy  may  be  either  similar  to,  or 
larger  or  smaller  than  tho  original. 

Pantograph'ic,  Pantojgrapli'ical,  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  performed  by,  a  pantograph. 

Pasitojg'rapSiy,  n.  [Gr.  pas,  pantos,  all,  and  gruphein, 
to  write.]  General  representation  or  description;  com¬ 
plete  view  or  observation  of  an  object. 

Pantolojj'ical,  a.  Pertainingor  relating  to  pantology 

Pantol  ogist,  ».  One  conversant  with  pautology;  a 
writer  on  pantology. 

Pantol'ojgy,  n.  [Gr.  pas ,  pantos,  all,  and  logos,  dis¬ 
course  J  A  work  on  universal  science,  or  of  general  in¬ 
formation  ;  a  systematic  compendium  of  all  branches  of 
human  knowledge. 

Pant  0111  sine,  n.  [Lat.  pantomimus  ;  Gr.  pantomimos, 
from  p  is,  panto*,  and  ?nimos,  an  imitator.]  An  actor 
who  expresses  his  meaning  by  mute  action  or  gesticu¬ 
lation  ;  a  mimic. 

(Dram.  Hist.)  A  theatrical  representation,  in  which 
the  entire  plot  is  exhibited  by  gesticulations  and  scenic 
agency,  without  speeches  or  conversation.  Tho  ancient 
P.  were  persons  who  could  mimic  all  sorts  of  actions 
ami  characters,  and  were  first  introduced  on  tho  Greek 
stage  to  imitate,  by  actions  of  feature,  hands,  and  body, 
tho  substance  or  plot  of  what  the  chorus  was  singing; 
Bubseqnen'  ly,  they  were  employed  as  a  sort  of  interlude 
to  divert  the  audience  after  iho  chorus  and  actors  had 
left  the  stage;  and.  finally,  the  I *.  became  a  separate 
performance,  and  formed  a  species  of  entertainment  of 
its  own. 

Pantomime.  Pantomim  ic.  Pail  Jons  5  ni  i- 

cal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  pantomime;  representing 
only  in  mute  action:  as, pantomimic  show. 

Pantom im  ieally,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  panto¬ 
mime;  by  dumb  show. 

Pan'toni i ill ist,  n.  An  actor  in  pantomime. 

Pan'ton,  Pan'ton-shoe,  n.  (Far.)  A  shoe  contrived 
to  recover  a  narrow  and  hoof-bound  heel. 

Pan'ton,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Addison  co  • 
pep  abt.  600. 

Pantoplia^ist,  (-tdfa-jlst,)  n.  [Gr.  pas,  pantos ,  all. 
and  phagein,  to  eat  ]  A  person  or  animal  that  eats  all 
sorts  of  food. 

Pantoph'agons,  a  Eating  all  kinds  of  food. 

Pantoph'agy,  n.  The  power  or  habit  of  eating  food 
of  all  kinds. 

Pail'try,  n.  [Fr.  paneterie,  pantry,  safe;  L.  Lat.  pane- 
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taria ,  from  Lat.  panis,  bread.]  A  closet  or  apartment 
in  which  bread  aud  other  provisions  are  kept. 

Panu'co,  a  town  of  Mexico,  on  tho  Tula  River,  nbt.  50 
m.  N.N.E.  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

E>nnur/g‘i«Ij©,  n.  pi.  (, Zool .)  See  Arm je. 

2*ao  I>*  ALio,  (powng  dal'yo,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  40 
m.  IV. S.W.  of  Pernambuco. 

Pao  D’Assu'car,  a  huge  rock  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
entrance  to  tho  Bay  of  llio  do  Janeiro.  It  is  of  granite, 
devoid  of  vegetation,  and  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  COO 
ft.  On  it  is  tho  fort  of  Sao  Joao. 

Pa'ola,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  Calabria  Citeriore,  12  m. 
W.N.VV.  of  Cosenza.  Manuf.  Woollens,  silks,  and  earth¬ 
enware.  Pop.  5,000. 

Paola,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of 
Miami  co.,  abt.  55  111.  S.  of  Leavenworth.  Total  pop. 
abt.  900. 

Paoli,  Pasquale,  ( pa'o-le.)  a  Corsican  patriot,  B.  1726, 
whoso  father,  Hyacinth,  was,  in  1735,  elected  one  of  the 
chief  magistrates  of  tho  island,  and  subsequently  acted 
as  a  leader  in  the  revolt  against  the  Genoese.  On  being 
compelled  to  quit  Corsica,  lio  retired  to  Naples  with 
Pasquale,  who  was  placed  in  the  military  college  of  that 
city.  I11  1755,  being  invited  by  the  Corsicans  to  become 
their  captain-general,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
countrymen,  and,  during  twelve  years,  waged  a  fierce 
war  with  the  Genoese,  who  were  in  the  end  driven  from 
almost  every  fort  in  the  island.  Genoa,  however,  gave 
up  the  island  to  France  in  17i  5;  and  soon  afterwards  a 
largo  force  was  landed,  under  the  command  of  Count 
Marboeuf,  against  whom  I’aoli  and  his  followers  fought 
desperately.  But  the  Corsicans  being  totally  routed  at 
Poutcnuovo,  tho  island  submitted.  Paoli  went  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  ho  remained  until  1789,  in  which  year, 
Mirabeau  having  moved  in  the  National  Assembly  the 
recall  of  all  Corsican  patriots,  Paoli  repaired  to  Parts, 
and  was  created  by  Louis  XVI.  military  commandant 
in  Corsica.  While  the  government  of  France  was 
monarchical,  Paoli  remained  faithful;  blit,  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  tho  Revolution,  he  conceived  a  scheme  for 
making  Corsica  an  independent  republic.  Until  this 
time  lie  bad  been  on  the  best  terms  willi  the  Bonaparte 
family, but  they  now  joined  the  Jacobin  party,  while  he 
allied  himself  with  Britain,  favored  the  landing  of  2  000 
British  troops  in  the  island  in  1794,  and  joined  them  in 
driving  out  the  French.  He  then  surrendered  the  island 
to  George  III.,  but  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  be  quarrelled  with  the  Briti-h  viceroy,  while 
many  of  his  countrymen  were  displeased  with  the 
course  ho  had  adopted  in  allying  himself  with  tho 
British.  lie.  then* lore,  lei t  tho  island  in  1796,  and  weut 
to  London,  where  he  i>.,  1807. 

Pa 'oil,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of 
Orange  co..  abt.  40  m.  N.W.  of  New  Albany;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  3,5(;0. 

Paoli,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Chester  co., 
abt.  19  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Philadelphia.  In  this  vicinity, 
Sept.,  1777,  Gen.  Wayne  with  a  body  of  American  troops 
was  surprised  by  a  superior  force  of  British  soldiers 
under  Gen.  Grey.  The  former  were  overpowered,  and 
after  laying  down  their  arms  were  massacred  by  the 
victors. 

Pap,  n.  [From  Lat.  papilla .]  A  nipple  or  tent,  by 
which  the  infant  draws  its  first  food.  —  A  rounded,  teat- 
like  hill ;  as,  the  Paps  of  Jura. — A  soft  food  for  infants, 
made  with  1  read  boiled  or  steeped  in  water;  panada. — 
Tho  pulp  of  fruit. 

— v.  a.  To  feed  with  pap. 

Papa',  n.  [Lat.,  Fr.,  Du.,  Ger.,  Dan.,  Sp.,and  It.  papa.] 
A  childish  name  for  father. 

Papa',  a  town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Wesprim,  82  m.  S.E. 
of  Vienna.  Manuf.  Earthenware,  paper,  and  glass. 
Pop.  13,000. 

Pa  pacy,  n.  [Fr .papautc;  Norm,  pupate  ;  It.  papato , 
from  papa.]  Tho  office  and  dignity  of  the  Pope  or  pon¬ 
tiff  of  Rome;  papal  authority  or  jurisdiction  ;  popedom. 
—  The  popes  taken  collectively.  See  Pope. 

Papaga'io,  or  Papagay'os,  a  group  of  islets  of 
Brazil,  off  tho  S.E.  coast  of  the  province  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Pap'agay,  n.  (ZnftL)  Same  ns  Po nx jay. 

Papaga'yo,  a  gulf  of  Nicaragua,  on  the  Pacific  const 
S.W.  of  Lake  Nicaragua.  On  the  N.  shore  is  a  volcauo 
of  the  same  name. 

Pa  pal,  a.  [Fr.]  Belonging  to  the  Pope  or  pontiff  of 
Romo;  proceeding  from  the  Pope;  annexed  to  tho 
bishopric  of  Rome;  as,  the  papal  chair,  a  papal  dispen¬ 
sation. —  Pap«l  Crown.  See  Tiara. 

Pa'pallzo,  v.  a.  To  make  or  render  papal. 

— v.  n.  To  conform  to  papal  doctrine. 

Pa'pally,  adv.  In  a  papal  manner. 

Papal  States.  See  States  of  tiie  CnuRce. 

Papa'na.  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Whitley  co.,  abt.  10 
in.  N.W.  of  Columbia. 

Papapho'bia,  n.  [Gr.  papas,  nnd  phdl>os,  fear.]  Fear 
of  the  Pope;  hatred  of,  or  hostility  to,  the  Pope. 

Pa'parcliy,  n.  [Gr.  papas,  the  Pope,  and  archein,  to 
govern.]  i  he  papal  government. 

Papasqiiaoira,  ( pa  -pa  s-ke-a  'ro, )  a  town  of  Mexico, 
abt.  50  m.  W.N.W.  of  Durango;  pop  3,800. 

Papaver,  n.  [Celtic  p’pa,  pap,  a  soporific  food  for 
children,  composed  of  poppy-seeds,  Ac.]  (Dot.)  The 
tvpioal  genus  of  tho  order  Fapareracene.  The  species 
P.  somniferum ,  the  White,  or  Opium  poppy,  furnishes 
the  valuable  drug  opium ,  used  so  largely  in  medicine, 
and  as  a  narcotic  indulgence.  Opium  is  obtained  by 
making  incisions  into  unripe  capsules,  and  inspissating 
the  milky  juice  which  exudes  from  them.  /*.  rhseus, 
the  common  Red,  or  Corn  poppy,  is  common  in  corn¬ 
fields  and  on  roadsides.  Its  scarlet  petals  are  officinal 
in  our  pharmacopoeias,  being  used  to  prepare  a  6yrup, 
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which  is  supposed  to  have  some  slight  narcotic  proper¬ 
ties,  but  which  is  probably  useful  only  us  a  colorin' 
ingredient. 

Papavera'eene,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Poppy-worts,  an  order 
ot  plants,  alliance  Banales.  Diag.  l>imerous  or  triin- 
erous  flowers,  consolidated  carpels,  deciduous  calyx, and 
usually  parietal  placenta?.  —  They  are  herbs  or  shrubs, 
often  with  milky  juice:  leaves  alternate  and  exstipulate; 
peduncles  1-ttowered;  flowers  regular  and  symmetrical; 
calyx  and  corolla  deciduous,  hypogynous;  stamens  nu¬ 
merous,  hypogynous;  ovary  compound,  1 -cel led,  with 
stigmas  opposite  to  the  placentas:  fruit  1-celled ;  seeds 
numerous,  albuminous.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  in 
almost  all  cases  characterized  by  well-marked,  narcotic 
properties.  Many  species  are  commonly  cultivated  in 
gardens.  The  order  includes  18  genera  and  130  species. 
Pupa  vora'ceous,  a.  [From.  Lat .  pa  paver,  poppy  1 
Pertaining  to  the  poppy. 

Plipav  e rous,  a.  [From.  Lat  papaver.)  Resembling 
the  poppy;  possessing  the  nature  of  poppies. 

Pit  paw,  n.  {Bot.)  The  fruit  of  Carica  papaya ,  order 
Papayace.se..  See  Carica,  and  Fig.  2040. 
Papaya'cete,  n.  {Bot.)  ThePapayad  family,  an  ord.of 
plants,  alliance 
Papaya  It  s. 

Di  kq.  Monope- 
talous  flowers, 
having  no 
scales  in  the 
throat  of  the 
females. —  They 
are  trees  or 
shrubs,  some¬ 
times  yielding 
an  acrid  milky 
juice  ;  leaves  al¬ 
ternate, on  long 
taper  petioles, 
lobed  ;  flowers 
unisexual; 
calyx  inferior, 
minute,  five¬ 
toothed.  The 
fertile  flower 
has  a  1-celled 
superior  ovary, 
with  from  3  to 
5  parietal  pla¬ 
centas.  Fruit 
succulent  or  de¬ 
hiscent.  Seeds 
numerous,  al¬ 
buminous,  with 
radicle  towards 
the  hilum.  The 
order  contains 
8  genera  and  25 
species,  native  Fiff-  2040. 

of  S.  America,  papaw-tree ,  (Carica  papavera.) 
and  the  warmer 

parts  of  the  Old  World.  The  most  important  plant  of 
the  order  is  the  Papaw.  (Fig.  2040.) 

Papaya'Ies.  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  sub¬ 
class  Diclinous  Exogens.  Diag.  Dichlamydeous  flowers, 
superior  consolidated  carpels,  parietal  placentae,  and 
embryo  surrounded  by  abundant  albumen.  The  alliance 
consists  of  2  orders —  Papayacbje  and  Panoiacea,  q.  v. 

Pap  enbarg,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Hanover,  21 
m.  S.S.E.  of  Eiudeu.  Alanuf.  Liuen,  tobacco,  and  chicory. 
Pop.  4,0o0. 

Pa  per,  n.  [Fr.  papier ;  It.  papiro  ;  Lat.  papyrus,  from 
(ir.  papuros ,  an  Egyptian  reed  from  the  bark  of  which 
a  kind  of  paper  was  made.]  A  substance  formed  into 
thin  sheets,  on  which  letters  and  figures  are  written  or 
printed.  (See  below,  \  Alanuf.) — A  piece  of  paper. — 
A  single  sheet  printed  or  written;  any  written  instru¬ 
ment.  —  A  promissory  note  or  notes,  or  a  bill  of  ex¬ 
change  ;  as,  commercial  paper. 

—Hangings  printed  or  stamped ;  paper  for  covering  the 
walls  of  rooms.  —  A  newspaper;  a  printed  journal;  as, 
to-day’s  paper. 

(Note.  Paper  forms  the  prefix  of  sundry  compound 
words,  the  majority  of  which  are  self-explaining;  as, 
pap^r-cutter,  pup^r-folder,  paper-knife,  paper- maker, 
pap-r-nuW,  jtaper- warehouse,  Ac.) 

Laid  paper.  See  Laid.  —  Paper  credit ,  credit  based 
upon  paper  money,  written  certificates  of  indebtedness, 
Ac.  —  Paper  kite,  a  light  framework  of  twigs  or  slips  of 
wood,  covered  with  paper,  and  made  to  fly  in  the  air 
after  the  manner  of  a  kite.  —  Paper  money.  ( Finance.) 
Notes  or  bills,  issued  by  the  public  treasury  of  a  state, 
or  by  an  authorized  banking  corporation,  and  serving 
as  promises  for  payment  of  money,  circulated  in  place 
of  coin.  —  Waste,  paper,  scrap  paper;  paper  flung  aside 
as  worthless  for  all  good  purposes.  —  Wove  paper.  See 
Wove. 

( Manuf )  Paper  is  a  thin  flexible  leaf,  generally  white, 
manufactured  from  some  vegetable  substance,  and  used 
for  writing  or  printing  upon  with  ink.  At  a  very 
remote  period,  a  species  of  paper  was  prepared  in 
Egypt  from  the  papyrus  or  paper-reed, CyperusPopyru-s, 
which  grows  plentifully  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  It 
was  made  by  taking  thin  plates  of  bark  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  paper-rush,  and  laying  them  side  by  side  and 
close  together  on  a  hard  smooth  table;  other  pieces  of 
the  same  size  were  then  laid  across  the  first  at  right 
angles;  the  whole  was  then  moistened  with  water,  and 
pressure  was  applied  for  a  certain  number  of  lnmrs.  By 
this  means  a  sheet  of  paper  was  formed  which  was 
finished  by  rubbing  and  polishing  with  smooth  stone,  or 
a  round  piece  of  glass,  and  then  drying  in  the  sun.  The 


art  of  making  paper  from  fibrous  matter  reduced  to  a 
pulp  in  water,  seems  to  have  been  discovered  by  the 
Chinese  as  early  as  a.  d.  95.  In  the  time  of  Confucius, 
the  Chinese  paper  was  made  from  the  inner  bark  of  the 
bamboo.  They  afterwards  made  it  from  cotton  uud  linen 
rags,  and  a  coarse  yellow  soi  l  from  rice-straw.  Several 
kinds  ot  thin  Chinese  paper  exhibit  great  skill  and  in¬ 
genuity  in  their  Iiiauutacture,  and  are  applied  with  much 
advantage  to  various  purposes.  One  kind  especially  is 
celebrated  tor  affording  the  clearest  and  most  delicate 
impressions  from  copper -plates  which  are  generally 
termed  India  proofs.  The  delicate  and  fragile  substance 
improperly  called  rice-paper,  is  manufactured  from  t lie 
inner  membrane  of  the  bread-fruit  tree.  Tlie  exact  time 
ot  tlie  introduction  of  the  manufacture  of  paper  into 
Europe  is  not  known.  In  the  7th  century,  the  Arabians 
either  discovered  or  learned  from  the  Chinese  the  art  of 
making  paper,  uud  it  was  by  them  introduced  into  Spain, 
ami  paper-mills  were  spoken  of  as  being  in  operational 
'loledo,  Spain,  in  1086.  It  was  introduced  into  France 
and  Germany  about  1314  ;  and  the  first  paper-mill  in 
England  was  at  Hertford,  early  in  the  lbtli  century.  The 
first  paper-mill  erected  in  the  U.  States  was  in  1714.  in 
Delaware,  afterwards  owned  by  a  Mr.  Wilcox,  who  fur¬ 
nished  paper  to  Franklin.  It  was  introduced  into  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  1717,  and  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  1768. 
It  soon  made  rapid  progress,  so  that  in  Pennsylvania, 
New'  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  there  were  40  paper-mills  in 
1770,  and  in  the  New  England  States  the  supply  was  far 
short  of  the  demand,  in  1810  the  number  of  paper- 
mills  in  the  U  States  was  185,  producing  over  200,000 
reams  of  writing-paper,  besides  over  100,000  reams  of 
wrapping  and  other  kinds  of  paper.  But  great  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  the  procuring  of  rags,  and  premiums 
were  ottered  by  several  companies,  to  anyone  who  would 
make  the  greatest  quantity  of  paper  from  other  material 
than  cotton  and  rags,  which  resulted  in  various  experi¬ 
ments,  with  straw,  the  cane  or  reed  of  the  Southern 
sw  amps,  and  other  vegetable  matter,  some  of  which  have 
been  very  successful.  About  1810,  rags  began  to  be 
largely  imported  from  Europe,  and  as  the  demand  for 
paper  was  very  great,  the  paper  mills  increased  in  pro¬ 
portion,  so  that  in  1866  the  consumption  of  paper 
equalled  that  of  England  and  France  together,  the  total 
amount  produced  in  the  U.  States  being  200,000  tons 
per  annum,  while  that  of  Great  Britain  was  66,000  tons, 
and  France  70,000  tons.  The  various  substances,  besides 
rags,  capable  of  being  used  in  tlie  manufacture  of  paper, 
are  the  willow,  poplar,  bass,  beech,  aspen,  hawthorn, 
lime,  and  mulberry,  the  down  of  asclepias,  the  catkins 
of  tlie  black  poplar,  and  the  tendrils  of  the  vine,  the 
stalks  of  the  nettle,  lungwort,  thistle,  bryony,  clematis, 
and  lily,  cabbage-stalks,  fir-cones,  moss,  potutoes,  wood- 
shavings,  saw-dust,  rice,  hopbine,  liquorice  root,  the 
stalks  of  mallow,  straw,  and  the  husks  of  Indian  corn.  In 
making  paper — a  machine  called  a  Fourdrinier  is  chiefly 
employed  —  from  linen  and  cotton  rags,  the  materials 
are  assorted  and  cut  into  small  pieces,  the  finest  linen  rags 
being  used  for  the  best  writing-paper,  and  others  propor¬ 
tionately.  They  are  then  washed, and  bleached  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  chlorine.  The  rags  are  next  subjected  to  the  action 
of  a  revolving  cylinder,  the  surface  of  which  is  furnished 
with  a  number  of  sharp  teeth  or  cutters,  so  pluced  as  to 
act  against  other  cutters  placed  beneath  tlie  cylinder. 
The  rags  are  kept  immersed  in  water  for  several  hours, 
and  subjected  to  the  action  of  these  cutters  till  they  are 
divided  minutely,  and  reduced  to  a  thin  pulp,  during 
which  process  chloride  of  lime  is  mixed  with  the  water, 
rendering  the  pulp  perfectly  white.  It  is  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  vat,  and  is  ready  to  be  made  into  paper,  ei¬ 
ther  by  the  band  or  machine  process.  When  made  by 
hand,  the  workman  is  provided  w  ith  a  mould  or  shallow 
frame,  covered  with  wire-cloth,  a  little  larger  than  the 
sheet  intended  to  be  made  upon  it.  A  thin  frame,  culled 
a  deckle,  fits  close  upon  the  mould,  ami  is  used  to  retaiu 
the  pulp  on  the  mould,  and  also  to  limit  the  sheet.  The 
workman  fills  the  mould,  with  the  deckle  on  it,  with 
pulp,  allowing  the  water  to  drain  off  through  the  wire- 
cloth.  After  it  has  been  allowed  to  drain  a  few  minutes, 
he  deposits  the  layer  of  pulp  upon  a  felt  or  piece  of 
woollen  cloth,  and  fills  another  mould,  which  he  disposes 
in  like  manner,  until  he  has  produced  a  file  of  sheets, 
called  a  post,  and  containing  6  or  8  quires.  These  sheets, 
together  with  their  felts,  are  then  placed  in  the  vat- 
press,  and  subjected  to  strong  pressure,  in  order  to  rid 
them  of  superfluous  water,  and  to  give  solidity  and 
firmness  to  the  paper.  After  this  the  felts  are  removed, 
the  sheets  pressed  by  themselves,  and  hung  up  in  the 
drying-room,  ft  or  6  together.  The  next  process  is  fin¬ 
ishing.  Writing-paper  is  dipped  in  size,  pressed,  and 
hung  up  in  the  drying-room.  Printing-paper  is  sized 
in  the  pulp.  After  drying,  a  large  pile  of  paper  is  made 
and  pressed  with  great  force.  It  is  then  taken  down, 
sheet  by  sheet,  and  made  into  a  fresh  pile,  which  is 
again  pressed.  By  this  operation,  which  is  called  part¬ 
ing,  the  sheets  are  rendered  very  flat  and  smooth.  It  is 
then  counted  into  quires,  and  parked  up  into  reams. 
The  paper-machine,  as  a  general  rule,  is  constructed  so 
as  to  imitate  and  improve  the  hand-process,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  advantage,  however,  being  that  paper  can  be  made 
of  any  practical  size,  and  with  great  rapidity.  From 
the  vat,  the  pulp  is  made  to  flow'  into  a  wire  frame  or 
sifter,  which  moves  rapidly  up  and  down,  so  as  to  hold 
back  any  knots  «»r  unsuitable  substances.  The  strained 
pulp  then  passes  over  a  ledge  in  a  regular  and  unilorm 
stream,  flowing  upon  an  endless  web  of  w’ire  gauze, 
which  presents  an  uninterrupted  surface  of  several  feet 
in  length.  The  movement  of  the  web  is  so  regulated  as 
to  determine  the  thickness  of  the  paper;  while  to  the 
entire  web  a  shaking  motion  from  side  to  side  is  given, 
which  not  only  serves  to  spread  the  pulp  evenly,  but 
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also  assists  in  draining  the  superfluous  water  through 
the  wire-gauze.  The  pulp,  by  this  means,  solidifies  as 
it  advances,  and  before  it  leaves  the  web  is  pressed  by  a 
roller  covered  with  felt,  forming  an  inclined  plane.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  it  is  seized  by  a  pair  of  rollers,  between  which 
it  is  pressed,  then  passing  up  another  inclined  plane  of 
felt,  it  is  again 'pressed  between  rollers.  The  pul))  is 
thus  converted  into  paper,  and  by  passing  it  over  the 
surface  of  several  smooth  cylinders,  heated  by  steam, 
it  is  rendered  dry  and  smooth.  From  this  process  it  is 
wound  on  a  reel,  dry  and  smooth,  and  ready  to  be  cut 
for  use.  By  an  improved  machinery,  the  pulp  is  intro¬ 
duced  upon  the  wire  web  at  one  end  of  the  machinery, 
and  delivered  in  the  state  of  perfect  paper  at  the  other 
end  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  minutes.  Manufac¬ 
tured  paper,  independently  of  the  various  kinds,  such 
as  blotting-paper,  filtering- paper,  and  the  like,  may 
be  divided  into  three  different  classes:  namely,  writing, 
printing,  and  wrapping.  Writing-paper  is  divided  into 
5  classes. —  cream  wove,  yellow  wove,  blue  wove,  cream 
laid,  and  bine  laid.  Printing-paper  is  of  2  kinds,  —  laid 
and  wove;  and  there  are  4  kinds  of  wrapping-paper, — 
blue,  purple,  brown,  and  whited-brown.  The  different 
sizes  and  names  of  writing,  drawing,  printing,  and  wrap¬ 
ping  papers  are  arranged  in  two  groups,  according  to 
their  fineness  or  coarseness.  The  following  table  shows 
the  principal  names  and  sizes  of  fine  papers: 
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by 

12% 

Foolscap . . 
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Post . 
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14 

li>% 

Copy . . . 

.  20 

tt 

16 

Large  Post  . 

. 20% 

“ 

10% 

Medium  Post  . 

“ 

18 

Sheet  and  third  Foolscap . 

. 23 

It 

13% 

Sheet  and  a  half  Foolscap  .... 

. 24% 

“ 

13% 

Double  Foolscap . 

It 

17 

Double  Pot  . 

« 

25 

Double  Post .  . 

. 30% 

ft 

19 

Double  Crown  . 

“ 

20 

Demy . 

if 

16 

Printing  Demy . 

. 22% 

“ 

17% 

Medium . 

18 

Printing  Medium . 

ft 

19 

Royal . 

19 

Printing  Royal  . 

.  25 

•* 

20 

Super-Royal . 

.  27 

“ 

20 

Printing  Super-Koval . 

21 

Imperial . 

“ 

22 

Elephant . . 

23 

Atlas . 

“ 

26 

Columbia . 

23% 

ft 

Antiquarian  .  . 

. 53 

“ 

31 

The  coarser  papers  are  similarly  classified 
There  are  many  varieties  in  paper-making.  Luce-paper , 
as  it  is  called,  is  much  used  in  making  ornamental  work 
for  fruit-baskets,  bouquets,  lamp-shades,  print-borders, 
valentines,  Ac.  Plain  surface-colored  papers  are  also 
much  used  by  bookbinders,  printers,  button-makers, 
confectioners,  Ac. 

Pa'per,  v.  a.  To  cover  or  spread  with  paper;  to  furnish 
with  paper-hangings;  as,  to  paper  a  room.— To  envelop, 
inclose,  or  fold  in  paper. 

Paper-faced,  {-fad,)  a.  With  a  face  as  white  as 
paper. 

Pa'per-hang’er,  n.  One  who  covers  the  walls  of 
rooms  with  paper. 

Pa'per- lia ngings,  n.  pi.  Paper,  ornamented  or  oth¬ 
erwise,  intended  tor  pasting  on  the  walls  of  rooms,  Ac. 
Paper  hangings  are  printed  by  processes  similar  to  those 
used  by  the  calico-printer. 

Pa'penuill  Village,  in  Vermont,  a  village  of  Ben¬ 
nington  co..  about  115  in.  S.W.  by  S.  of  Montpelier. 

Pa'per-miis'liu.  n  Glazed  muslin. used  for  linings. Ac. 

Pa'per  N  au  tilus,  Paper-sail  or, ».  (Zool.)  See 
Argonaut. 

Pa'per-st  ain'er,  n.  One  who  stains  or  colors  paper 
for  hangings,  Ac. 

Pa'pertown.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Cumber¬ 
land  co.,  about  7  m.  S.  of  Carlisle. 

Pa'pcr-weiK'lit,  v.  A  small  weight  placed  upon  loose 
papers  to  prevent  their  being  blown  away  by  the  wind. 

Pa  pery,  a.  Resembling  paper;  of  the  consistency  of 
paper. 

Papes 'cent,  a.  Containing  pap;  having  the  nature 
ol  pap. 

Papeterie,  (  pdp-a-tree',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  papier,  paper.] 
Au  ornamented  case  or  portfolio  containing  paper  uud 
writing-materials. 

Pn  pltiau.a  [Lat.  Paphinus.  fromGr.  Paphos.)  (Grog.) 
Belonging,  or  relating  to  Paphos,  a  city  of  Cyprus  ;  as, 
the  Paphian  goddess. 

— Pertaining  to  Venus,  or  having  reference  to  her  rites.  * 

— n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  ot  Paphos. 

Paplila^o  nia.  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  country  of  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor.  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Euxine;  on  the  S.  by 
Galatia;  on  the  E.  by  the  Halys,  which  separates  it 
from  I'ontus;  and  on  the  W.  by  tlie  river  Partlieuius, 
which  parts  it  from  Bithynia.  P.  contained?  principal 
cities,  of  which  Sinope ( tlie  cap.),  Gangra,  Amastris,  and 
Sora,  were  the  most  important.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer,  n.  c.  962;  was  incorporated  in  the  Lydian  em¬ 
pire  by  Croesus,  b.  C  560-546;  and  in  that  of  Persia  by 
Cyrils,  n.c.  546.  Nominally  independent  for  some  time 
afterwards,  it  fell  to  the  share  of  Enmeues,  b.  c.  323.  It 
was  united  to  Pontus  by  Mithridates  III.,  b.  c.  290; 
formed  a  part  of  the  province  of  Galatia,  under  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  B.  c.  26;  and  was  made  a  separate  province  by 
Constantine  I.,  (323-337.) 

Pa  phos.  (Anc.  Geog.)  The  name  of  two  towns  in  the 
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Isle  o?  Cyprus.  The  older  city,  Palaipaphos  (now  Kuk- 
los ,  or  Konuklia ),  was  situated  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
island,  about  1*4  ni.  from  the  coast.  It  was  probably 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  was  famous,  even  be¬ 
fore  Homer’s  time,  for  a  temple  of  Venus,  who  was  said 
to  have  here  risen  from  the  sea  close  by,  wheuce  her 
epithet  Aphrodite ,  “foam-sprung,”  and  who  was  desig¬ 
nated  the  Paphian  goddess.  This  was  her  chief  resi¬ 
dence,  and  hither  crowds  of  pilgrims  used  to  come  in 
ancient  times. —  The  other  Paphos,  called  Ntupaphoa 
(now  Baffuy,  was  on  the  sea-coast,  about  7  or  8  m.  N.W. 
of  the  older  city,  and  was  the  place  in  which  the  apostle 
Paul  proclaimed  the  gospel  before  the  proconsul  Sergius, 
and  struck  the  sorcerer  Elymas  blind. 

Papier-mache,  (pap'yd-md-shd',)  n.  [Fr.,  mashed 
paper.J  A  name  given  to  articles  manufactured  ot  the 
pulp  of  paper,  or  of  old  paper  ground  up  into  a  pulp, 
with  other  materials,  and  moulded  into  various  torins. 
This  article  has  been  used  upon  an  extensive  scale  tor 
the  manufacture  of  mouldings,  rosettes,  and  other  archi¬ 
tectural  ornaments;  and  lately  it  has  been  used  in  this 
country  for  making  the  moulds  of  stereotype  plates.  It ! 
is  lighter,more  durable, and  less  brittle  and  liable  to  dam- , 
age  than  plaster,  and  admits  of  being  colored,  gilt,  or  oth- 1 
er wise  ornamented.  Another  material,  similar  to  papier- 
mache.  and  extensively  used,  is  called  carton  pier  re.  | 
Another  kind  of  p.»pier-inache  cousists  of  sheets  of  paper 
pasted  or  glued  and  powerfully  pressed  together,  so  as 
to  acquire  when  dry  the  hardness  of  board,  and  yet  to 
admit,  while  moist,  of  curvature  and  flexure:  tea-trays, 
waiters,  snuff-boxes,  and  similar  articles  are  thus  pre¬ 
pared,  and  afterwards  carefully  covered  by  japan  or 
other  varnishes,  and  often  beautifully  ornamented  by 
figures  or  landscapes  and  other  devices,  <fcc.,  inlaid  oc¬ 
casionally  with  mother-of-pearl.  A  mixture  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  quicklime,  or  glue,  or  white  of  egg,  with  the 
pulp  for  /*.  M.,  renders  it  to  a  great  extent  waterproof; 
and  the  further  addition  of  boraxaud  phosphate  of  soda 
contributes  to  make  it  almost  fireproof. 

P.l>ilio.  ( pa-pil'yn .)  n.  [Lat.,  butterfly.]  ( Zool .)  The 
typical  genus  of  the  Papilionuhe,  q.  v. 

Papi  lion  a'eeie,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  sub-order  of  plants, 
order  Pabacese.  Diag.  Petals  papilionaceous,  imbri¬ 
cated  in  aestivation,  the  upper  exterior.  The  plants  of 
this  sub-order  are  the  only  specimens  known. 

Papilionaceous,  ( pa-pil-yo-nd' situs ,)  a.  [Fr. papil- 
ionact.]  (Z"ol.)  Like  the  butterfly. 

— n.  [ Fr. papilionaci,  from  Lat. papilio, a  butterfly.]  {Bot.) 
The  name  applied  to  the  corolla  of  leguminous  plants, 
from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  figure  of  a  butterfly, 
(Fig.  65.)  It  consists  of  a  large  upper  petal  or  vexillum, 
two  lateral  petals  called  ala,  and  two  intermediate 
petals  forming  a  carina. 

Papilion  i(l:e,  n.  pi.  ( Zo'61 .)  A  family  of  insects, 

embracing  iepi-  _ ^ 

doptera,  which  \ 

are  the  largest  of 
our  butterflies, 
and  which  gener¬ 
ally  have  their 
hind  wings  ex¬ 
tended  into  a  tail¬ 
like  anpendagQ 
(Fig.  2041.) 

Pnpil'la,  n. ;  pi. 

Papill.*.  [Lat.] 

(Anat.)  Small 
eminences,  more 
or  less  promi¬ 
nent,  at  the  sur¬ 
face  of  several  parts,  particularly  of  the  skin  and  mu¬ 
cous  membranes,  containing  the  ultimate  expansions  of 
the  vessels  and  nerves,  and  are  susceptible  in  some 
cases  of  a  kind  of  erection.  —  Dungligon. 

{Bot.)  A  small,  elongated,  or  nipple-shaped  protuber¬ 
ance.  —  Gray. 

Papillary,  Papillose,  a.  [Vr.  papillaire,  papil- 
leux.\  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling  the  nipple,  or  nip¬ 
ple-like  parts,  such  as  small  eminences  on  the  surface 
of  the  tongue,  Ac.;  covered  with  papillae;  warty;  ver- 
rucose. 

Papillate,  v.  n.  To  grow  into  a  nipple,  or  into  the 
form  of  a  nipple. 

— a.  [Bot.)  Having  papillae. 

Papi riif.>rin,  a.  [Lat.  papilla,  nipple,  and  forma , 
form.)  Nipple-shaped. 

Pap  i lloa  (or  Big  Papillox)  River,  in  Nebraska, 
rises  in  Washington  co..  and  flowing  generally  S.S.E., 
enters  the  Missouri  Kiver  in  Sarpy  co. 

Pap'illote,  n.  [From  Fr.  papillnn.]  A  lady’s  curl¬ 
paper  ;  —  also,  sometimes,  a  cigarette. 

Papi  lions,  a.  Same  as  Papillary.  q.  v. 

Pa  pin,  Denis,  a  French  physician,  n  at  Blois,  1617.  He 
studied  medicine  in  Paris,  practised  for  some  time  as 
physician,  devoted  himself  subsequently  entirely  to  the 
•study  of  physics,  went  to  England,  where  he  became 
member  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  1681,  and  was  called  to 
the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Marburg, 
in  Hesse-Cassel.  I).  there,  1714.  To  undoubtedly  be¬ 
longs  the  high  honor  of  having  first  applied  steam  to 
produce  motion  by  raising  a  piston:  he  combined  with 
this  the  simplest  means  of  producing  a  vacuum  beneath 
the  raised  piston,  viz.,  by  condensation  of  aqueous  va¬ 
por ;  he  is  also  the  inventor  of  the  *•  safety-valve,”  an 
essential  part  of  his  “  Digester,”  (7.  v.)  By  this  latter 
machine,  1*.  showed  that  liquids  in  a  vacuum  can  be 
put  in  a  state  of  ebullition  at  a  much  lower  tempera¬ 
ture  than  when  freely  exposed  to  the  air.  /V s  sagacity 
led  him  to  many  other  discoveries ;  he  discovered  the 
principle  of  action  of  the  siphon,  improved  the  pneu¬ 
matic  machine  of  Otto  de  Guericke,  and  took  part 
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|  against  Leibnitz  in  the  discussion  concerning  “living” 
and  dead  ”  forces. 

Papist.//  [Fr.  papists,  from  pape.  the  pope.]  A  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic;  one  who  adheres  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  the  authority  of  the  Pope;  —  originally  used  by 
Protestants. 

Pa  pis  t  ie.  Papistical,  a.  Conformable  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  or  practice  which  requires  submission  to  the  Pope; 
popish. 

Papistical ly,  adv.  In  a  papistical  manner. 

Pa  pistry,  n.  The  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome; 
popery;  —  a  term  used  by  Protestants. 

Papoose',  Pappoose',  n.  The  name  given  by  N. 
American  Indians  to  a  babe  or  young  child. 

Pappose',  Pap'pous,  a.  Downy;  furnished  with 
duwuy  hairs,  us  ihe  seeds  of  certain  plants. 

Pap'pus,  n.  [Gr.  pap  juts.  \  (Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  the 
cal^xot  Asteracese,  and  allied  orders,  which  exists  in 
the  rudimentary  condition  of  a  cup  or  membranous 
coronet,  or  in  the  more  perfect  state  of  slender  hairs  or 
scales,  or  in  some  other  similar  couditiou,  at  the  top  of 
the  acheuiuin  or  fruit. 

Paps  of  Jura,  lour  mountains  of  the  island  of  Jura, 
Hebrides,  Scotland.  The  highest  has  an  elevation  of 
2,470  feet. 

Pap'py,  a.  Like  pap  ;  soft;  succulent. 

Pap  11a,  or  New  Guinea,  a  large  island  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  the  largest  of  the  globe  alter  Australia, 
between  Lat.  0°  80'  and  10°  4'  S.,  Lon.  18. 0  to  Jol°8U' 
K.,  having  N.  and  N  E.  the  Pacific  Ocean.  S.  Torres 
Strait,  ami  W.  the  Moluccas  Sea.  It  is  abt.  1 ,1:00  111.  in 
length  from  N.W.  to  S.E. ;  arta,  estimated  at  250.000 
sq.  m.  De.sc.  I is  deeply  indented  by  several  bays,  but 
of  which,  as  also  of  most  of  the  interior,  very  little  is 
known  as  yet.  The  surface  is  generally  mountainous, 
and  covered  with  palm  aud  other  timber  of  large  size. 
There  are  several  high  peaks,  the  principal  of  which  is 
Mount  Owen  Stanley,  with  all  elevation  of  13.205  feet. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  the  climate  generally  healthy. 
Rivers.  Ambernon,  or  Rochussen,  Airds  River,  the 
Oeta-Nata,  and  the  Karoefa.  I*rud.  Rice,  sugar-cane, 
tobacco,  cocoa-nuts,  sago,  bananas,  oranges,  lemons,  Ac. 
Min.  Gold,  coal,  and  ironstone.  The  inhabitants  are  of 
two  distinct  races,  those  of  the  W.  being  negroes,  and 
tho8cof  the  E.  resembling  the  South-Sea  Islanders.  They 
are  governed  by  native  chiefs,  though  nominally  under 
the  authority  of  the  sulian  of  Tidore.  They  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  particular  idea  of  religion,  though 
there  are  temples  with  carved  figures.  Ac.  They  are 
generally  of  fine  figure,  and  the  women  are  said  to  be 
remarkably  chaste,  and  consider  marriage  indissoluble. 
I*,  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1511,  and  visited 
by  the  Dutch  in  1615.  In  consequence  of  a  survey  made 
of  the  S.W.  coast  by  Klott,  the  much  founded  a  colony  in 
1828,  aud  in  1872  England  took  possession  of  the  island. 
Rich  gold  deposits  were  discovered  in  1878. 

Pap'nnai,  a.  (Geog.)  Belonging,  or  having  referenco 
to,  the  island  of  Papua,  or  New  Guinea. 

— n.  {Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Papua. 

Pap'dla,  n. ;  pi  Papula:.  [Lat.]  {Med.)  A  small  acu¬ 
minated  elevation  of  the  cuticle  with  an  inflamed  base  ; 
very  seldom  containing  a  fluid,  or  suppurating,  and  com¬ 
monly  terminating  in  scurf  or  desquamation  Dunglison. 

Pap  ii(lo  Ray,  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  Chili, 
abt  45  111.  N.E.  of  Valparaiso. 

Pap'11  lose,  Pap'u la r,  a.  Covered  with  papulae. 

Pap'll  ions,  a.  l  ull  of  pimples. 

Papyrus,  ( pa-pi'rus .)  {Bot )  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Cyperacese.  I*,  antiquorum,  the  bulrush  of  the  Nile,  is 
celebrated  on  account  of  the  soft  celitilar  substance  in 
the  interior  of  its  stems,  having  been  in  common  use  by 
the  ancients  for  making  a  kind  of  paper.  The  uses  of 
the  papyrus 
were  not  con- 
fined  to  the 
making  of  pa¬ 
per  alone,  but 
it  wTas  also 
used  for  mak- 
ing  sail¬ 
cloth,  cord- 
age,  and 
wearing  ap¬ 
parel.  At  the 
present  day, 
it  is  si  ill  used 
for  some  of 
these  p  u  r- 
poses.  In  Ab¬ 
yssinia,  boats 
are  also  made 
by  weaving 
the  stems 
c  1  o  8  e  1  y  to- 
gether,  and 
covering 
them  with  a 
sort  of  resin¬ 
ous  matter. 

The  roots  are 
also  used  for 
find.  Its  most 
ancient  and  ^ 
i  in  po  r  t  a  11  t 
use,  however, 
was  for  the 
manufacture 
cf  paper.  1\ 
sicula,  a  Sicil¬ 
ian  species,  had  likewise  been  employed  for  the  same 
purpose.  P.  cor y  mhos  us  is  extensively  used  iu  India  for 
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the  manufacture  of  the  celebrated  Indian  matting.  The 
paper  made  by  the  Egyptians  from  the  P.  plant  was 
used  for  writing  about  n.  C  2000.  The  rolls  of  that  ma¬ 
terial  were  made  known  in  Europe  through  the  French 
expedition,  iu  1798;  specimens  of  which  were  printed 
by  Cadet  in  1805.  Philostratus  mentions  it  as  a  staple 
manufacture  of  Alexandria,  in  244.  It  continued  to  be 
used  in  Italy  till  about  the  12th  century.  In  tbe  ruins 
of  Herculaneum  1,756  rolls  were  found  about  1753. 

Papyra  ceous,  Papyr'ean,  a.  [Front  Lat.  papy¬ 
rus  ;  Fr.  papyraci.\  Pertaining,  or  relating  to  the 
papyrus,  or  papyri. 

Pap'yrine,  n.  A  modification  of  paper  formed  on  dip¬ 
ping  it  iuto  sulphuric  acid,  washing,  immersing  in  di¬ 
lute  ammonia,  re-wushing  and  drying.  The  product  is 
tough  and  durable.  It  is  commonly  called  vegetable 
parchment. 

Papyrog'raphy,  n.  [Gr.  papyrns,  and  graphein,  to 
w  rite.)  A  method  of  taking  impressions  from  a  sort  of 
pasteboard  covered  with  a  calcareous  substance.  Wore. 

Paque,  (pdA\)  n.  [Fr  ]  Same  as  Pasciia.  7.  r. 

Paqiic'tu,  an  island  of  Brazil,  in  the  Bay  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Piir,  n.  [Lat.  par ,  parts,  equal]  State  of  equality; 
equal  value:  equivalence  without  discount  or  premium; 
as,  gold  is  at  par.  —  Equality  of  condition;  parity  of 
circumstances. 

On  a  par,  on  a  level ;  equal;  co-existent  in  the  same 
condition  or  on  the  same  terms;  as.  they  are  both  on  a 
par.  —  Pur  of  exchange.  {Com.)  See  Exchange.  — Par 
value,  nominal  value. 

Par  a,  n.  [Turk.,  from  Per*,  pdrah.]  A  Turkish  cur¬ 
rent  coin,  being  the  fortieth  part  of  a  piastre,  or  about 
one  quarter  of  a  cent. 

Par  a.  A  prefix  derived  from  the  Greek,  signifying  be¬ 
side,  beyond. 

Par  a.  [Pg.,  father  of  waters.]  The  name  formerly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Amazons  River,  Brazil,  but  now  only  given 
to  its  S  month  or  test  nary.  It  leaves  the  main  stream 
abt.  Lat.  1°  S.,  Lon.  50°  80'  W.,  and  flowing  a  circuitous 
S.,  then  E.,  then  N.E  course,  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
after  receiving  the  Tocantins  and  several  less  important 
streams.  It  is  200  ni.  iu  length,  and  varies  from  12  to  40 
m.  in  width. 

Para,  a  large  N.E.  prov.  of  Brazil,  bordering  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean,  and 
having  an  area  of 
983,898  sq.  miles. 

Rivers.  Amazons, 

Para,  Rio  Negro, 

Tocantins,  Madei¬ 
ra,  Tapajos,  and 
many  others.  — 

Surface. ,  mostly 
elevated,  being  a 
portion  of  the 
great  table-lands 
ol  Brazil  :  soil,  in 
general  fertile, 
producing  almost 
every  variety  of 
tropical  fruits, 
vegetables,  a  n  d 
cereals  in  abund¬ 
ance.  Pop  885,000. 

Para,  (formerly  Be¬ 
lem,)  a  city  and 
sea  -  port,  cap.  of 
the  above  prov., 
at  the  mouth  of, 
the  River  Para, 
opposite  the  isl¬ 
and  of  Joanes  or 
Marajo,  estimated 
about  60  m.  from 
the  Atlantic,  and 
300  miles  W.N  .W. 
of  Manmhab;  Lat. 

1°  ;;0'  S.,  Lon.  48° 

22'  33”  W.  It 
stands  in  a  fertile 
plain,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  of 
Brazilian  cities, 
its  streets  being 
straight,  and  the  houses  almost  all  of  stone,  and  both 
solid  and  elegant.  The  cathedral  and  governor’s  palace 
are  said  to  be  magnificent  edifices.  Para  has  a  judicial 
tribunal,  royal  college,  botanic  garden,  hospital,  theatre, 
and  arsenal.  The  harbor  is  confined,  and  is  said  to  ho 
diminishing  in  depth  ;  the  approach  from  the  ocean  is 
also  rather  difficult,  and  it  is  always  expedient  to  take 
on  board  a  pilot  at  the  mouth  of  the  aestuary.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  articles  of  export  are  cocoa,  of  which  it  exports 
above  35,000  bags;  caoutchouc,  of  which  it  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  mart;  with  isinglass,  rice,  drugs,  and  cotton, 
amounting  in  all  from  $750,000  to  $850,000  a  year.  The 
sugar  grown  in  the  neighborhod  is  bad.  the  soil  not 
being  favorable  for  the  cane.  Ships  of  war  have  been 
built  here;  and  timber  used  to  be  exported  to  l.islton 
for  the  use  of  the  arsenals.  'I  he  climate  of  Para  i*  very 
hot,  and  thunder-storms  occur  almost  daily  It  was 
formerly  deemed  very  unhealthy,  but  in  this  respect  it 
has  latterly  materially  improved.  P>p.  abt.  25.000. 

Par'able,  n.  [Fr  purabole;  (Jr.  paraholi\  from  para , 
beside,  and  ba ltd,  to  1  brow.]  A  fable  or  allegorical  re¬ 
lation,  or  representation  of  something  real  in  life  or 
nature,  from  which  a  moral  is  drawn  for  instruction;  as 
the  parables  of  the  New  Testament. 

— r.  a.  To  describe  or  represent  by  fiction,  fable,  or  al¬ 
legory. 


Fig.  2013.  —  female  indiax. 
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1‘nrab'ola,  n. ;  pi.  Parabolas.  [Fr.  parabalt ;  Gr. 
purubdle.j  (Go mi.)  One  of  the  collie  sections  formed  by 
tlio  intersection  of  a  plane  anil  a  cone,  when  the  plane 
passes  parallel  to  the  side  of  the  coue.  —  See  Ellipse. 

rarab'olc,  ».  [Lat.,  from  Gr. parabdli.]  (JChet.)  Com¬ 
parison;  similitude;  a  parable. 

Parabolic,  Parabolical,  a.  Expressed  by  par¬ 
able  or  allegorical  representation;  ns,  parabolical  de¬ 
scription. —  Of.  or  belonging  to  a  parabot 
form  of  a  parabola  ;  as,  a  parabolic  curve. 

Parabolic  conoid.  See  Paraboloid.  —  Parabolic  spin 
dir,  the  solid  generated  by  the  rotation  of  a  parabole 
about  any  double  ordinate.  —  Parabolic  spiral,  a  spiral 
curve  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  periphery  of  a  serni- 

parahola,  alien  its  axis  is  wrapped  about  a  circle. _ 

J'arabolic  pyramidoiil,  a  solid  generated  by  supposing 
all  the  squares  of  the  ordinates  applicable  to  the  par¬ 
abola,  so  placed  that  the  axis  shall  pass  through  all  their 
centres  at  right  angles,  in  which  case  the  aggregate  of 
the  planes  will  form  the  solid  called  the  parabolic  pyr¬ 
amidoid.  the  solidity  of  which  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  bases  and  half  the  altitude. 

PHriibol'icaily,  ado.  After  the  mauner,or  by  way  of 
parable.  —  In  the  form  of  a  parabola. 

Parallel  i  I  or  in,  a.  [From  Lat.  parabola,  and  forma , 
shape.]  Like  a  parabola  in  form. 

Parab’olist,  n.  A  writer  or  expositor  of  paraboles. 

1  ar.ib  oleid,  a.  [Gr.  parabole,  parabola,  and  eidos, 
form.J  (Groin.)  The  solid  generated  by  the  rotation  of 
a  parabola  about  its  axis,  which  remains  fixed.  A  frus¬ 
tum  or  a  paraboloid  is  the  hnversolid  formed  by  a  plane 
passing  parallel  to  the  base  of  a  paraboloid.  (Sometimes 
termed  a  parabolic  conoid.) 

Paraboloid  a  1 ,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  resembling 
paraboloid. 

ParacHtu,  or  Parazatu,  (pa-ra  sa-ton' ,)  a  city  of  Bra¬ 
zil,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  (an  affluent  of  theSao 
Francisco,)  abt.  350  in.  N.N.W.  of  Bio  do  Janeiro.  It 
contains  a  Latin  school,  and  was  once  noted  for  the  rich 
gold  and  diamond  mines  in  the  vicinity. 

Paracel'aian,  Paraeel'sist,  n.  A  follower  of 
the  system  of  medical  practice  initiated  by  Paracelsus. 

—a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  Paracelsus  or  his 
practice. 
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comforter,  consoler,  or  intercessor;— a  term  applied  to 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

Paraclif'ta,  in  A  rkansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Sevier 
co„  abt.  165  in.  S.W.  of  Little  Hock. 

Par'uclose,  Par'close,  I’er'elose,  n.  [0.  Fr. 
parciusr.,  liom  Lit.  pry,  through,  and  cluudrre.  clausum, 
to  close.]  (Arch.)  A  screen  dividing  a  chapel  lrom  the 
body  oi  a  church. 
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Paracel'sus,  theosophist,  physician,  and  chemist,  was 
b  at  Kinsiedeln,  near  Zurich,  in  I4y3.  Ilia  real  name 
was  Philip  Theophrastus  Bourbast  von  Hohbnheim, 
hut  lie  assumed  the  high-sounding  name  of  Aureolus 
Tiiki'Phristus  Paracelsus.  He  learned  the  rudiments 
ol  alchemy,  astrology,  and  medicine  from  his  father, 
and  then  became  a  wandering  scholar,  visiting  almost 
all  parts  of  Europe,  and  gathering  information  from 
physicians,  barbers,  old  women,  conjurers,  Ac.  lie  made 
some  fortunate  cures,  and  announced  that  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  an  elixir  which  would  prolong  life  indefinitely  ; 
whereby  he  made  himself,  for  a  time,  au  immense  repu¬ 
tation  of  physic  and  surgery  in  the  University  of  Basle, 
and  there  set  the  example  of  lecturing  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.  But  his  arrogance,  coarseness  of  language,  and 
habits  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  soon  destroyed 
his  rattle  and  influence,  and  he  lost  his  professorship, 
and  lei t  Basle  at  the  end  of  1527.  The  rest  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  roving  from  place  to  place,  practising  med¬ 
icine,  indulging  in  low  habits,  and  writing  his  books, 
which  were  published  in  10  vols.  4to.  Notwithstanding 
all  his  faults,  errors,  and  absurdities,  P.  gave  a  new 
direction  to  medical  science,  by  his  doctrine  that  the 
true  use  of  chemistry  is  not  to  make  gold,  but  to  pre¬ 
pare  medicines;  and  from  his  day  the  study  of  chem 
istry  became  a  necessary  part  of  a  medical  education 
lie  opposed  the  theories  of  Galen  and  Avicenna,  and 
publicly  burnt  their  works  at  Basle;  and  their  long 
reign  came  to  an  end.  P.  made  great  use  of  the  Cabal¬ 
istic  writers,  adopted  the  grossest  pantheism,  boasted 
of  his  own  divine  inspiration,  and  employed  many  new 
and  barbarous  words,  and  used  old  ones  in  new  senses, 
thus  obscuring  his  opinions.  D.  at  Salzburg,  1541. 
Paraceii  te  sis,  n.  [Lat.;  Gr  .para,  at  the  side,  and 
kentein ,  to  pierce  ]  ( Surg .)  The  operation  of  tapping 
-  any  of  the  cavities  of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  with¬ 
drawing  a  contained  fluid. 

Paracen  tric,  Paracentrical,  a.  (Math.)  Ap¬ 
plied  to  a  curve  line  having  this  property,  that  a  heavy 
body  descending  along  it  by  the  force  of  gravity  will 
approach  to  or  recede  from  a  centre  or  fixed  point,  by 
equal  distances  in  equal  times. 

P.  motion.  ( Astron .)  The  rate  at  which  a  planet  ap 
proaches  nearer  to  or  recedes  farther  from  the  sun  oi 
centre  of  attraction  in  a  given  interval. 
Parachronism,  (-ak'mn-izm,)  n.  [Gr. para,  beyond, 
and  chronos ,  time.J  A  chronological  error  by  which  an 
event  is  post-dated  as  regards  the  actual  time  of  occur¬ 
rence. 

Parachute,  (- shut ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  j mrer,  to  ward  off, 
and  chutfiy  to  fall.]  A  machine  attached  to  a  balloon,  to 
retard  t  he  velocity  of  descent,  or  to  enable  the  aeronaut 
to  desert  his  car  at  any  moment,  and  come  gently  to  the 
earth.  Such  has  been  the  intention  and  aim  in  the  fab¬ 
rication  of  these  machines  ;  hut  though  one  or  two  suc¬ 
cessful  descents  have  been  effected  by  the  means  of  this 
contrivance,  they  have,  generally  speaking,  signally 
failed,  the  true  principle  of  buoyancy  not  having  yet 
been  applied  to  the  parachute  as  to  render  it  either 
trustworthy  or  safe. 

Paraclet,  ( par'a-klai .)  a  village  of  France,  dept,  of 
Aude,  3  m.  from  Nugent-sur-Seine.  Here  are  the  ruins 
of  the  convent  founded  by  Abelard  iu  the  lJth  cent.,  of 
which  Heloise  wjis  abbess. 

Par'jielete,  v.  [Fr.  paraclet ;  Lat.  paracPtns ,  from  Gr. 
para ,  beside,  and  kalein ,  to  call.]  An  advocate ;  one 
summoned  to  aid,  sustain,  or  support;  —  hence,  thej 


having  the  Paraeros'tic,  n.  [Gr.  para ,  and  ulcrostichon.]  (Lit.) 

A  poetical  ell usion  in  which  the  first  contains,  in  due 
older,  all  the  letters  which  initial  the  remaining  verses 
ot  the  piece. 

1‘araeyjiii'oj^on,  n.  (Chem.)  A  brown,  solid  matter, 
having  the  same  composition  with  gaseous  cyanogen, 
and  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  cyanide  of  mer¬ 
cury  by  heat.  Form.  C6N3. 

Parade',  n.  [Fr.,  military  show  or  review;  from  Lat. 
paro,  paratus ,  to  place  iu  order.  J  Display  ;  gaudy  show; 
exhibition;  ostentation;  —  hence,  military  review  or 
display;  order  and  array  of  troops  lor  inspection, &c. ; — 
lienee,  also,  the  place  where  soldiers  assemble  lor  exer¬ 
cise,  mouuting  guard,  and  the  like.*- Pompous  pro¬ 
cession,  show,  or  spectacle.  —  Act  of  parrviug  a  thrust 
in  fencing.  (A  Gallicism.) 

1  at  adt  of  a  field-work.  (Fortifi)  The  space  within 
the  lines  ot  a  parapet.  —  Parade  of  a  permanent  work. 
the  space  inclosed  within  the  rampart  of  a  fort. 

—v.  a.  To  exhibit  in  a  pompous  manner;  to  show  off 
ostentatiously ;  to  make  a  spectacle  of;  as,  ji  match¬ 
making  mamma  parades  her  marriageable  daughters.— 
To  assemble  and  urray  or  marshal  iu  military  order;  as 
to  parade  troops. 

— r.  n.  To  go  or  walk  about  for  show.  — To  assemble  and 
be  marshalled  in  military  order;  to  go  about  iu  military 
procession. 

Paradi^sn,  (par'a-dim,)  n.  [Gr. paradeigmaA  A  pat¬ 
tern;  a  model;  ail  example,  (r  ) 

(Gram.)  Au  example  of  a  verb  conjugated  iu  the  sev¬ 
eral  moods,  tenses,  and  persons. 

Paradigmat  ic,  n.  (Led.  Hist.)  A  compiler  of  the 
memoirs  ol  religious  worthies,  us  examples  ol  Christian 
excellence. 

Pa  radium  at  ically,  adv.  By  paradigm  ;  in  the  way 
ot  example  or  model. 

I’ariulis,  (pur-a-dc',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  wet-dock.— Tlie  upper 
galleiy  ot  a  theatre;  iu  England,  the  gallery  sacred  to 
gods.” 


the 

Paradisaic,  Paradisaical,  a.  Pertainiug,  or  re¬ 
lating  to,  or  resembling  paradise  ;  paradisal. 
Par'adisal,  a.  Same  as  Paradisaic,  </.  v. 
Paradise,  n.  [Fr.  paradis  =  Gr.  pardeisos,  a  park  or 
pleasure-grounds ;  an  Oriental  word,  in  Ar.  fardds.  pi. 
farddis ;  Sansk.  paradesha,  a  land  elevated  and  culti¬ 
vated;  Lat.  paradisus.)  (Script.)  The  Garden  of  Eden, 

the  abode  of  Adam  and  Eve  after  their  creation. _ 

1I6DC6,  a  region  ot  inefiablo  bliss  ;  a  place  of  unalloyed 
delight.  —  Heaven,  the  Beat  of  eternul  felicity  for  sanc¬ 
tified  souls  after  death. 

(Arch.)  The  cloistered  court  in  front  of  a  church; 
also,  the  private  apartment  of  a  convent.  —  A  church¬ 
yard  or  cemetery ;  a  pjirvis. 

Grains  of  Paradise.  See  Amomum. 

Bird  of  Paradise.  See  Paradiseid^. 

Par  adise,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Coles  co.,  abt.  80  in.  E  S.E.  of  Springfield;  total  pop. 
abt.  1,500. 

Paradise,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  and  town 
ship  of  Lancaster  co.,  abt.  10  m.  E.  of  Lancaster;  pop. 
of  township,  abt.  2,700.  — A  township  of  Monroe  co.; 
pop.  about  9U0.  —  A  township  of  York  co. ;  pop.  abt 
1,600. 

Paradis'ean,  a.  Of,  or  having  reference  to  paradise 

Parudise'idsr,  n.  pi.  (Zodl.)  The  Bird-of-Paradi.se 
family,  comprising  Insessores  birds  peculiar  to  New 
Guinea  and  adjacent  islands,  and  distinguished  for  their 
wonderfully  developed  and  beautiful  plumage.  The 
genus  Paradisea 
is  the  principal 
one.  The  Great 
Emerald  Paradise 
Bird,  J*.  apoda , 
from  the  tip  of 
the  bill  to  the  end 
of  the  long  side- 
feathers,  is  about 
two  feet,  but  to 
the  etui  of  the  real 
tiiil  abt.  12  inches, 
the  size  of  the 
bird  being  that  of 
a  thrush.  The 
bill  is  slightly 
bent,  and  of  a 
greenish  color; 
the  base  being 
surrounded,  for 
the  distance  of 


half  an  inch,  with  p:n  0011. 
close -set.  velvet- 


— GREAT  niRD  OF  PARADISE, 
like  black  plumes,  (rarudi.ru  apoda.) 

with  a  varying  lustre  of  gold-green  ;  the  head,  together 
with  the  hack  part  of  the  neck,  is  of  a  pale  gold-color, 
the  throat  and  fore  part  of  the  neck  of  the  richest 
changeable  gold-green;  the  whole  remainder  of  the 
plumage  on  the  body  and  tail  is  of  a  fine  deep  chestnut, 
except  on  the  breast,  which  is  of  a  deep  purple  color. 
From  the  upper  part  of  each  side  of  the  body,  beneath 
the  wings,  springs  a  vast  assemblage  of  extremely  long, 
loose,  broad  floating  plumes,  of  the  most  delicate  tex¬ 
ture  and  appearance;  in  some  specimens  of  a  bright 
deep  yellow,  in  others  of  a  paler  hue,  but  most  of  them 
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marked  by  a  few  longitudinal  dark  red  spots;  and  from 
the  middle  of  the  rump  spring  a  pair  of  nuked  shafts, 
considerably  exceeding  iu  length  even  to  the  long  loose 
plumes  ot  the  sides. 

Paradisi  acal,  Paradis  ial.  Paradis  ian,  a. 

[L^it.  paradisiacus.)  Pertaining,  or  relating  to  paradise, 
or  to  a  place  ot  supreme  felicity;  applicable  to,  or  re¬ 
sembling,  Eden  or  paradise. 

I  a  rad  is  ic,  Parudis'ical,  a.  Same  as  Paradisia¬ 
cal  q.  v. 

Par  ados,  n.  [Fr..  from  parer,  to  guard,  and  dos,  Lat. 
dnrsum,  tack.]  (Fortif.)  An  earthwork  thrown  up  to 
protect  the  rear  of  a  battery. 

Paradox,/!.  [Fr.  paraduxe;  Gr.  paradoxia ,  marvel- 
lousness  para,  contrary  to,  ami  doxa ,  opinion.]  A 
tenet,  assertion,  or  a  term  applied  to  any  proposition 
which  seems  to  be  absurd,  or  at  variance  with  common 
sense,  or  to  contradict  some  previously  ascertained 
truth;  though,  when  properly  investigated,  it  may 
prove  to  be  perfectly  well  founded. 

Paradoxical,  a.  Possessing  the  nature  of  a  para¬ 
dox.  —  Disposed  to  tenets,  notions,  or  abstractions,  con¬ 
trary  to  accepted  opinions  uud  received  convictions  • _ 

applied  to  persons. 

Paradoxically,  adv.  In  a  paradoxical  way  or  man¬ 
ner,  or  in  a  manner  seemingly  absurd. 

Pa  rad  ox'i  cal  11  ess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
paradoxical. 

Paradox  Lake,  in  New  Jei-sey ,  a  small  sheet  of 
water  iu  the  S.  part  of  Essex  co.,  covers  au  area  of  abt. 

3  sq.  m. 

Par'adoxy,  n.  A  paradoxical  statement  or  argument; 
also,  paradoxical  ness. 

Pa  ratline,  (-/ecn,)n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pamim,  too  little, 
and  afimis ,  akin.]  (Chem.)  A  waxy  substance  obtained 
by  the  distillation,  at  a  low  temperature,  of  coal-tar 
peat,  petroleum,  and  other  bodies  of  a  similar  nature. 
Its  most  abundant  source  is,  however.  Bog-head  coal, 
lrom  which  it  is  now  extracted  in  enormous  quantities 
for  the  manufacture  ot  candles,  which  are  superior  in 
every  way  to  those  made  of  the  finest  wax  or  the  finest 
stearic  acid.  It  is  a  white,  hard,  translucent  body 
melting  at  110°,  burning  with  a  bright  white  flame.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  is  unacted  on  by  the  strongest  mineral 
acids,  chlorine,  or  the  alkalies;  hence  its  name,  from 
parum  ajjinis.  without  affinity.  From  forming  no  com¬ 
pounds  with  any  known  substance,  its  atomic  constitu¬ 
tion  cannot  be  determined;  it  contains,  however,  equal 
atomic  proportions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
Paragoge,  (-fjoje,)  n.  ( Lat.  and  Fr.,  from  Gr.  para - 
go-ge—para,  and  ago,  to  lead  ]  (Gram.)  The  addition 
ol  <1  letter  or  syllable  at  the  end  of  a  word,  us  olden  for 
old. 

Parajros'ic.  Paragog'ical,  a.  Relating  to,  or 
constituting  a  paragoge  ;  serving  to  lengthen  a  word. 

4  ar  agon,  n.  [Fr.  parangon,  from  Gr.  jiaragu,  to  pass 
by —para,  and  ago,  to  lead.)  Something  that  surpasses 
or  is  supremely  excellent;  a  model  or  pattern,  as 
example  by  way  of  distinction,  implying  superior  ex¬ 
cellence  or  perfection  ;  as,  a  paragon  of  beauty. 
t>.  a.  [Sp.  paragonur.]  To  come  into  emulation  with  • 
to  rival ;  to  equal. 

**  A  maid  that  paragons  description.”  —  Shaks. 

— v.  n.  To  pretend  to  rivalry  or  equality,  (k.) 
Par'agram,  «.  [Gr.  paragrammu.]  A  substitution 
of  one  word  or  letter  of  a  word  for  another ;  a  play  upon 
words,  or  a  pun. 

Paragram'matist,  n.  A  punster. 

Par'a^rapll,  (-graft)  n.  [Fr.  paragraphe  ;  Gr.  para, 
and  graphe,  to  write.]  A  distinct  part  of  a  discourse  or 
writing;  any  portion  or  section  of  a  writing  or  chapter 
which  relates  to  a  particular  point,  whether  consisting 
of  one  sentence  or  many  sentences  —  A  marginal  note, 
employed  to  direct  attention  to  something  in  a  text,  or 
to  indicate  a  change  of  subject;  —  as,  for  instance,  the 
character used  as  a  reference,  or  to  mark  a  division. 

— A  brief  notice;  a  sententious  remark  ;  a  short  passage; 
as,  a  newspaper  paragraph. 

—v.  a.  To  express  paragraphical^;  to  write  in  the  form 
of  a  paragraph.  — To  notice  in  a  paragraph. 
Paragraph  ic,  Paragraphical,  a.  Consisting 
of  paragraphs,  or  short  divisions,  with  breaks. 
Paragraphical  ly,  adv.  By  paragraphs;  iu  the 
manner  ot  short  sentences,  with  breaks. 

Paragraph  1st.  n.  A  writer  of  paragraphs. 
Paragraphic tical,  a.  I’ertaining,  or  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  paragraph  or  paragraphs. 

Par'agrass,  n.  (Hot.)  See  Leopoldinia. 
Paraguani',  or  Pkraguazu',  a  river  of  Brazil,  flowing 
into  the  Buy  of  Todos-os-Santos,  abt.  35  in.  YV.N.W.  of 
Sao  Salvador. 

Paragtia'no,  a  peninsula  of  Venezuela,  extending 
into  the  Caribbean  Seu ;  Lat.  12°  N.,  Lon.  70°  W. 
Paraguay,  (pd-id-gwai',)  a  state  of  S.  America,  nom¬ 
inally  republican,  lying  principally  between  the  21st 
and  27th  degrees  of  S.  Lat.,  and  the  61th  and  58th  of  W. 
Lou.;  having  N.  and  E.  Brazil;  S  E.  and  S.  tl*>  territory 
of  La  Plata;  and  W.  the  latter  republic  and  Bolivia. 
Shape  nearly  ol-Iong:  length.  N.  to  S.,  abt.  460  m.  Esti¬ 
mated  area,  73,000  sq.  in  The  inhabitants  are  composed 
of  whites  of  Spanish  descent,  native  Indians,  negroes, 
and  mixed  races  originating  from  the  foregoing,  those 
of  Indo-Spanish  descent  greatly  preponderating.  P. 
is  an  inland  peninsula,  inc  losed  E.  and  S.  by  the  Parana 
and  its  tributary  the  Yajuari,  and  VV.  and  N.W.  by  the 
rivers  Paraguay  and  Blanco.  A  chain  of  mountains 
the  Sierra  Amambahy,  enters  P.  on  the  N  .  runs  through* 
it  near  its  centre  to  near  Lat.  26°. and  then  divides  into 
two  branches,  inclosing  the  basin  of  Tibiquari.  From 
the  undivided  chain  many  small  rivers  flow  on  either 
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side  to  join  the  Parana  and  the  Paraguay,  and  are  all 
swollen  in  the  rainy  season,  so  as  to  inundate  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  of  country.  There  is  but  one  lake,  that 
of  Ypao,  worth  mentioning;  extensive  marshes,  however, 
abound  in  the  \V.  The  climate  is  temperate,  but  damp. 
/*,  in  point  of  fertility,  forms  a  favorable  contrast  to 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Argentine  republic.  It  is  well 
wooded,  and  diversified  with  undulating  hills  and  ver¬ 
dant  vales.  Almost  half  the  entire  territory  is  national 
property.  It  consists  of  pasturage  lands  and  forests, 
which  have  never  been  granted  to  individuals;  the 
estate  of  the  Jesuit  mission,  and  a  great  number  of 
country  houses  and  farming  establishments,  were  confis¬ 
cated  by  the  dictator  Krancia. — Znol.  The  ostrich  is  seen 
in  the  plains  of  /*..  and  is  remarkable  for  its  immense 
size,  fine  plumage,  and  swift  motion.  The  wild  animals 
at  e  the  jaguar  or  tiger,  the  puma  or  cougar,  the  black 
bear,  the  ant-bear,  and  the  tapir,  or  river-cow.  Mos¬ 
quitoes,  and  an  innumerable  variety  of  insects  infest 
both  the  waters  and 
the  land,  with 
snakes,  vipers,  and 
scorpions.  The  great 
boa  -  constrictor  is 
found  in  the  moist 
places  adjoining  the 
rivers,  and  some 
parts  are  haunted 
by  the  vampire-bat. 

— Prod..  The  tem¬ 
perate  parts  abound 
with  all  kinds  of 
grain,  beans,  peas, 
melons,  cucumbers, 
and  European  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits. 

The  other  products 
are  medicinal  plants 
and  the  P.  tea,  or 
mate,  a  plant,  an 
infusion  of  which 
supplies  the  inhab¬ 
itants  with  a  re¬ 
freshing  d  ri  n  k. 

The  forests  abound 
with  a  variety  of 
woods,  medicinal 
and  aromatic,  and 
many  of  them  yield¬ 
ing  useful  dyes.  The 
trade  of  P.  consists 
in  the  export  of  its 
tea,  tobacco,  sugar, 
cotton,  hides,  tal¬ 
low,  wax,  honey, 
cattle,  horses,  Pig.  2045. — Indian  of  Paraguay. 
nudes,  wool,  leather, 

hemp,  rice,  and  ornamental  timber.  P.  was  first  dis¬ 
covered  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  the  year  1526.  In  1556 
the  Jesuits  made  their  appearance,  aud  by  the  effect 
of  gentleness  and  policy,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  great 
ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  natives,  and  in  estab¬ 
lishing  settlements  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In 
1768  they  were  expelled,  and  soon  after  the  Indians, 
already  half  civilized,  relapsed  info  their  former  bar¬ 
barism.  In  1811  the  people  rebelled  against  the  yoke 
of  Spain.  In  1817,  Francia  was  elected  dictator,  and 
until  1844,  foreigners  were  excluded  from  the  country. 
In  1841  General  Lopez,  elected  president,  succeeded  to 
Francia,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  was  succeeded  by  bis  son, 
Don  Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  in  1862.  In  1865,  P.  be¬ 
came  involved  in  war  with  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the 
Argeutine  Republic.  (See  Lopez.)  In  1870,  after  the 
death  of  President  Lopez,  the  country  submitted  to  the 
allies,  who  imposed  a  war  indemnity.  There  are  but 
five  towns  in  P. — Assumption,  the  capital,  is  situated  on 
the  left  bauk  of  Paraguay  River,  in  Lat.  25°  18'  S.,  Lon. 
67°  30'  W.  It  was  founded  in  1535  by  the  Spanish,  and 
soon  became  a  place  of  importance.  Its  pop.  (1876)  was 
20,000.  —  Pop.  of  Paraguay,  1876,  293,844.  In  1878,  the 
Prest.  of  the  U.  S.,  acting  as  arbitrator,  decided  a 
bouudary  dispute  that  had  existed  since  the  war  be¬ 
tween  P.  and  the  Argentine  Confederation  in  favorof  P. 

Par  aguay,  a  largo  river  of  S.  America,  an  affluent 
of  the  Parana  (7.  v.),  rises  in  the  Brazilian  prov.  of  Matto 
Grosso,  on  a  plateau  of  red  sandstone,  in  Lat.  13°  30'  S., 
Lon.  abt.  55°  50'  W.,  9,535  feet  above  sea-level.  Pursuing  a 
S.W.  course,  and  after  flowing  through  a  level  country 
covered  with  thick  forests,  the  P.  is  joined  from  the  W. 
by  the  Jauru,  in  Lat.  16°  30'  S.  It  then  continues  to 
flow  S.  through  the  marsh  of  Xarayes,  which,  during 
the  season  when  the  stream  rises,  is  an  expansive  waste 
of  waters,  stretching  far  on  each  side  of  the  stream,  and 
extending  from  N.  to  S.  over  abt.  200  m.  The  river  still 
pursues  a  circuitous  but  generally  southward  course, 
forming  from  20°  to  22°  S  the  boundary-line  between 
Brazil  and  Bolivia,  thence  flowing  S.S.W.  through  the 
territories  of  Paraguay  to  its  junction  with  the  Parana, 
in  Lat.  27°  17'  S  ,  a  few  m.  above  the  town  of  Corrientes. 
Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Cuyaha,  Tacoary,  Mondego, 
and  Apa  on  the  left;  and  the  Jauru,  Pilcomayo,  and  Yer- 
mejo  on  the  right.  The  entire  length  of  the  river  is 
estimated  at  I.80O  m.;  it  is  on  an  average  about  half  a 
mile  in  width,  and  is  navigable  for  steamers  to  the 
mouth  of  the  CuyiWia,  100  m.  above  the  town  of  Co- 
ru  tuba.  The  waters  of  the  P.,  which  are  quite  free  from 
obstructions,  were  declared  open  to  all  nations  in  1*52; 
and  since  1858,  the  great  water-system,  of  which  this 
river  forms  such  an  important  part,  was  regularly  tr  av¬ 
ersed  by  steamers  plying  between  Buenos  Ayres  on  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata. 


Paragrnayan,  (-gwVanf)n.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  in¬ 
habitant  of  Paraguay. 

—a.  (Geoff,)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Paraguay,  or  its 
people. 

Paraguay  Tea,  n.  See  Ilex. 

ParaIiib»-«lo-»ul,  or  Sou  1  hern  Parahiba,  a  river 
of  Brazil,  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Sao  Joaode 
Praya,  abt.  Lat.  21°  40'S.,  Lon.  40° 50'  W.,  alter  a  course 
of  abt.  50  J  111. 

Parah i ba*do«Sul,  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  above 
river,  abt.  40  in.  N.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  pop.  2,500. 

Paraifeitin'^a,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  140  in.  N.E.  of  ; 
Sao  Paillo;  pop.  5,000. 

Parahyba,  Parahiba.  or  Paraiba,  (pa-ra-ee'ba,)  in 
Brazil,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  valley  between  the 
sierras  ofCavriris  and  Boborema,  and  flowing  a  general 
E.  by  N.  course  of  270  in.,  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
abt.  Lat.  7°  8'  S.,  Lou.  34°  45'  W. 

Parahyba,  an  E.  prov.  of  Brazil,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  lies  between  Lat.  6°  and  b°  S.,  and  Lon.  34° 
40'  and  3s°  40'  W.,  and  has  an  area  of  4o,o85  sq.  in. 
Riven.  Parahyba  and  Mamanguape.  Surface. ,  mostly 
elevated,  and  in  the  W.  parts  mountainous;  soil,  gen¬ 
erally  fertile.  Prod  Sugar,  cotton,  Brazil-wood,  drugs, 
timber.  Ac.  Expts.  Cot  ton,  sugar,  and  ruin.  Pop.  345,000. 

Parahyba,  a  handsome  towu,  cap.  of  the  above  prov.,  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  abt.  10  m.  from  the  sea,  and 
65  m.  from  Pernambuco;  pop.  abt.  I8,o00. 
Paraleip'sis,  Paralep'sis,  Paralip'sis.  n 
[Gr. ;  Fr.  paral  ipse.]  ( Rhet .)  The  artificially  exhibited 
omission  or  slight  mention  of  some  important  point,  in 
order  to  impress  the  hearers  with  indignation, pity,  Ac., 
called  by  the  Latins  prstleritio ,  omissi Ac. 

Para'lian,  w.  [From  Gr. para,  beside,  and  als ,  sea.] 
A  dweller  by  the  sea.  (R.) 

Paral  jpoiii'ena,  n. /»/.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  paraleipo- 
mrn ••',  things  omitted.]  Things  left  out,  —  hence,  a  sup¬ 
plement  containing  something  omitted  iu  a  preceding 
work,  as  the  two  Books  of  Chronicles,  which  are  sup¬ 
plementary  to  those  of  Kings. 

Parallac  tic,  Parallac'tioal,  a.  [Fr.  parallac - 
tique.]  Belonging,  or  relating  to  the  parallax  of  a  hea¬ 
venly  body. 

Parallax,  (pd.r'&l-ldkt,)  n.  [Gr.  parallaxis ,  aberra¬ 
tion.]  (Astron.)  The  change  of  place  in  a  heavenly 
body  in  consequence  of  being  viewed  from  different 
points.  The  difference  between  the  place  of  a  celestial 
body,a8  seen  from  the  surface  and  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth  at  the  same  instant,  is  called  the  diurnal  P.  The 
change  of  place  in  a  celestial  body,  iu  consequence  of  be¬ 
ing  viewed  from  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  earth’s 
orbit,  is  called  the  annual  P.  It  is  from  the  P.  in  the 
abstract  that  we  derive  all  our  knowledge  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  and  magnitude  of  the  bodies  which  are  visible  in 
the  heavens. 

Parallel,  a.  [Fr.  parallels;  Gr.  parallelos —  para , 
beside,  uud  alltlon,  of  one  another.]  Going  ou  side  by 
side,  having  the  same  direction  or  tendency;  running 
in  accordance  with  something.  —  Continuing  a  resem¬ 
blance  through  many  particulars ;  equal  ;  like ;  simi¬ 
lar  ;  as,  a  parallel  case,  a  parallel  position. 

(Geom .)  A  term  applied  to  lines,  figures,  and  bodies, 
which  are  everywhere  equidistant  from  each  other,  or 
which,  if  ever  so  far  produced,  would  never  meet. 

Parallel  Oars.  (Mach.)  The  roils  parallel  to  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  a  beam,  joining  tho  connecting  link  at  the  lower 
ends. 

Parallel  motion.  The  connection  between  the  top  of 
the  piston-rod  aud  the  beams  of  a  steam-engine:  —  a 
term  given  to  a  contrivance  invented  by  James  Watt, 
for  converting  a  reciprocating  circular  motion  into  an 
alternating  rectilinear  motion.  —  Parallel  rod ,  or.  cou - 
pling  rod,  a  rod  that  connects  the  crank-pins  of  thedriv- 
ing-wheels  of  a  steam-engine,  as  distinguished  from 
the  connecting  rod.  or  that  rod  which  connects  the  cross¬ 
head  with  the  crank-pin. —  Parallel  ruler ,  an  instru¬ 
ment  consisting  of  two  wooden,  brass,  or  steel  rulers, 
equally  broad  throughout,  and  so  joined  together  by  the 
cross  blades  ns  to  open  to  different  intervals,  and  ac¬ 
cede  and  recede,  yet  still  retaining  their  parallelism. 

Parallel  sailing.  ( Navig .)  Sailing  on  a  parallel  of 
latitude. 

Parallel  sphere.  (Astron.  and  Geog.)  That  position  of 
the  sphere  in  which  the  equator  coincides  with  the  hori¬ 
zon,  and  the  poles  are  in  the  zenith  and  nadir. 

Par'allel.  «.  A  line  which,  throughout  its  entire  ex¬ 
tent,  is  equidistant  from  another  line. 

“  Who  made  the  spider  parallels  design  ?  "  —  Pope. 

— A  line  on  the  globe,  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  marking 
the  latitude.  — Direction  conformable  to  that  of  another 
line. —  Conformity  continued  through  many  particulars, 
or  in  all  essential  points;  resemblance;  likeness. 

**  'Twixt  earthly  females  and  the  moon, 

All  parallels  exactly  run."  —  Swift. 

— Any  thing  equal  to,  or  resembling  another  in  all  essential 
particulars;  counterpart;  as,  where  shall  we  find  his 
parallel  f  —  Comparison  made,  or  similitude  described ; 
as,  to  draw  a  parallel  between  Caesar  and  Napoleon  I. 

(Fort.)  In  the  assault  of  a  fortress,  a  wide  trench  par¬ 
allel  to  the  attacked  work,  protected  by  the  besieged 
troops.  The  parallels  are  connected  by  approaches  or 
zigzags. 

(  Printing.)  A  mark  of  reference  [thus  ||  ]  employed 
to  direet  attention  to  notes  at  the  foot  or  in  the  margin 
of  a  page. 

Parallel  of  altitude.  ( Astron\ )  Small  circles  of  the 
sphere  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

Parallel  of  declination.  ( Astron  )  See  Declination.; 

Parallel  of  latitude.  (Astron.  and  Geog.)  See  Latitude. 

Parallel.  ».  a.  To  place  so  as  to  be  parallel  with. — 
To  level  j  to  equalize ;  as,  “  his  life  is  parallel* d 
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(Shake.)  —  To  correspond  to;  as.  to  parallel  another  in 
eloquence.  —  To  be  equal  to;  to  resemble  iu  all  essen¬ 
tial  particulars;  as,  nothing  can  parallel  his  stupidity. 
—  To  compare;  as,  to  parallel  an  idea  with  another. 

Par  allelism,  n.  [Vr.jtaralUlitme.]  State  of  being 
parallel;  equality  of  state ;  resemblance;  comparison; 
as,  the  parallelism  of  the  axis  of  the  earth. 

Paral Idas  tic.  a.  Characterized  by,  or  involved  in 
parallelism  ;  as,  the  paraflelistic  form  of  Hebrew  poetry. 

Par  allelize,  v.  a.  To  make  parallel. 

Par'al  lei  lens,  a.  Without  parallel;  beyond  paral¬ 
lel  ( R.  I 

Par'alldly,  adv.  In  a  parallel  manner ;  with  paral¬ 
lelism. 

Parallelogram,  n.  [Gr.  parallelos ,  parallel,  and 
gramma ,  a  letter,  a  mathematical  diagram,  from  grapho, 
to  write.J  ( Geom .)  A  quadrilateral  right-lined  figure 
whose  opposite  sides  are  parallel. 

Parallelogram  of  forces ,  a  phrase  denoting  the  com¬ 
position  of  forces,  or  the  finding  a  single  force  that  shall 
be  equivalent  to  two  or  more  given  forces  when  acting 
iu  given  directions. 

Para  Hologram  mat 'ic,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having 
reference  to  a  parallelogram  :  parallelogramiiiic. 

Parallelogram '111  it*.  Paralldogrram'mi- 

eal,  a.  Having  the  properties  or  characteristics  of  a 

parallelogram. 


Fig.  2046. 
parallelopiped. 


Parallelopi'poil.  Parallclopip'odoii.  n.  [Gr. 

parallelos,  and  e.pipedosy  on  the  ground,  plane,  superfi¬ 
cial.]  (Geom.)  A  regular  solid,  contained  under  six 
parallelograms,  the  opposite  of 
which  are  equal  and  parallel:  or 
it  is  a  prism  whose  base  is  a  par¬ 
allelogram  ;  it  is  triple  to  a  pyra¬ 
mid  of  the  same  base  and  height. 

Paralogical,  a.  Characterized 
l»y  paralogism  ;  illogical ;  irra¬ 
tional. 

Pararogisin.  n.  [Fr.  paralogisme ;  Gr.  paralogismos 

—  para,  and  Ingismos,  a  reckoning,  from  Utgos,  reason.] 
(Logic.)  A  false  conclusion;  a  fallacy;  a  quibble;  an 
illogical  deduction  or  inference;  a  reasoning  which  is 
false  in  point  of  form,  or  in  which  a  conclusion  is  de¬ 
duced  from  premises  which  do  not  logically  warrant  it; 

—  antithesis  of  syllogism. 

Paral  ogize,  t>.  a.  To  reason  falsely  or  il logically. 

Paral  ogy,  n.  False  ratiocination  ;  paralogism. 

Paral  ysis,  n.  [Gr  ]  (Med.)  The  low  of  the  natural 
power  of  sensation  or  motion  in  any  part  of  the  body. 
It  is  owing  to  some  diseased  condition  of  the  nervous 
system,  either  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  or  of  the 
nerves.  If  the  nerves  of  sensation  or  their  centres  be 
affected,  there  will  be  loss  of  sensation;  if  of  motion, 
then  loss  of  motion;  to  the  latter  of  which  the  term 
P.  is  l»y  some  exclusively  applied.  Each  of  these  kinds 
may  again  be  general  or  partial,  or  may  have  various 
degrees  of  severity.  It  may  affect  only  one  nerve  or 
muscle,  or  it  may  affect  a  number.  The  most  usual 
form  is  when  one  side  or  half  of  the  body  is  deprived 
of  sensation  or  motion,  or  both,  called  hemiplegia ; 
paraplegia  is  when  the  lower  part  of  the  body  is  par¬ 
alyzed,  while  the  upper  retains  both  sensation  and 
motion;  and  general  P.  is  when  the  loss  of  nervous 
power  extends  over  nearly  every  part  of  the  body.  Iu 
hemiplegia,  the  seat  ot  the  disease  is  one  side  of  the 
brain,  usually  that  opposite  to  the  affected  side  of  the 
body;  in  paraplegia,  the  lesion  is  within  the  spinal 
cord;  and  when  more  limited  in  extent,  the  disease 
usually  arises  from  some  abnormal  state  of  a  particular 
nerve.  P.  frequently  follows  apoplectic  attacks,  and 
this  usually  in  its  most  severe  aud  dangerous  form  The 
prognosis  must  be  looked  on  as  extremely  unfavorable 
when  the  attack  is  sudden,  the  P.  extensive  and  com¬ 
plete,  and  the  loss  of  consciousness  protracted ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  the  J*.  advances  gradually, 
there  is  more  reason  to  hope  for  prolonged  life,  if  not 
for  a  complete  restoration  ol  health.  Among  the  other 
causes  that  may  give  rise  to  1 \  are  various  injuries  and 
diseases  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord;  as  tumors,  inflam¬ 
mation,  external  injuries,  Ac.  When  P.  takes  place 
without  any  previous  apoplectic  attack,  the  premonitory 
symptoms  are  a  general  torpor  or  lassitude,  occasional 
giddiness,  or  a  sense  of  weight  and  pain  in  the  head, 
aud  loss  of  memory.  When  it  is  the  result  of  injury 
of  the  spinal  cord,  then,  of  course,  the  P  takes  place  in¬ 
stantly  Paraplegia  sometimes  lasts  for  many  years 
without  greatly  interfering  with  any  function  except  lo¬ 
comotion  ;  but  when  it  occurs  during  fevers  ami  ad¬ 
vances  rapidly,  it  is  of  very  sinister  augury,  especially 
if  it  involves  the  sphincter  muscles  of  the  anus  and  blad¬ 
der.  Sometimes  there  is  a  gradual  loss  of  power  in  the 
muscle  or  muscles  affected;  and  in  many  cases  the 
loss  of  power  is  preceded  by  severe  pains  in  tin*  part, 
cramps,  a  sense  of  numbness  or  tingling,  and  a  curious 
feeling  of  coldness.  1*.  is  not  a  disease  of  itself,  but 
only  a  sign  of  some  disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  prob¬ 
ably  at  a  distance  from  parts  affected.  In  each  case, 
therefore,  the  cause  of  the  disorder  is  to  be  investigated, 
and  the  mode  of  treatment  principally  directed  to  its 
removal.  In  very  many  cases,  however,  little  cun  be 
done  either  in  the  way  of  cure  or  alleviation. 
Paralytic,  Paraiytical,  (-U'ik.)  a.  [F r.  paral y- 
tique .]  Affected  with  paralysis  or  palsy.  —  Inclined  or 
tending  to  palsy  :  as,  a  paralytic  seizure. 

Paraly  t'ic.n.  A  person  affected  with  paralysis  or  palsy. 

Para  lyza't  ion,  n.  Act  of  paralyzing;  state  of  being 
paralyzed. 

Paralyze,  v.  a.  [Fr.  paralyser;  Gr.  paral  yd.  See 
Paralysis.]  To  affect  with  paralysis  or  palsy;  hence, 
to  unnerve;  to  destroy  or  impair  physical  or  mental  en¬ 
ergy;  as,  his  hopes  were  paralysed. 
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I'anMllilx  iK1) ism,  «.  Same  as  Diamagnetism,  q.  v. 
I’ui'itlllur  il><>.  a  town  of  S.  America,  cap.  of  tlie  col¬ 
ony  of  Duicli  Ouianu,  on  the  Surinam,  alit  5  in.  above 
the  Atlantic  Ocean;  bat.  &°  M'  N.,  Lou.  55°  22'  W.  Tbe 
town  is  regularly  laid  out,  generally  well  built,  and 
Contains  many  line  religious  and  other  edifices:  and 
though  the  streets  are  uupaved,  they  are  wide  and  well 
shaded  with  tamarind  and  orange  trees.  Fort  Zeelan- 
dia,  the  residence  of  the  governor,  is  to  the  N.  of  the 
town.  Besides  other  charitable  institutions,  there  is  a 
largo  hospital  for  lepers,  on  the  Coppenunie  River, 
/'rip.  20,000. 

Par'amast,  ».  [From  Lat.  parare,  to  prepare.)  The 
furniture,  ornaments,  and  hangings  of  a  state  apart¬ 
ment  or  reception-room. 

Pursuit  ;it  l;i.  is.  A  mixed  textile  fabric  of  worsted  and 
cotton,  resembling  merino  in  appearance  and  feel. 
Parilinattst,  a  town  of  New  South  Whales,  co.  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  on  the  Paramatta  river,  13  m.  W.N.W.  of  Syd- 
ney.  /'op.  4,500. 

Paraiu  eter,  n.  [Fr.  parameter ;  from  Gr.  para,  and 
metro  n,  measure.]  (Geom.)  A  constant  right  line  in 
ench  of  the  three  conic  sections,  and  otherwise  called 
lotus  rectum,  because  it  measures  the  conjugate  axes  by 
the  same  ratio  which  has  taken  place  between  the  axes 
themselves,  being  always  a  third  proportion  of  them. 
Parnmitlii'a,  or  Pa  rainy  thi'a,  a  town  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Turkey,  in  Epirus,  30  m.  S.W.  of  Yanina;  pop.  5,000. 
Para  an ik  n.  [Sp.]  The  name  given  in  South  America 
to  a  mountainous  district  covered  with  stunted  trees, 
exposed  to  the  winds,  and  in  which  a  damp  cold  perpet¬ 
ually  prevails.  Under  the  torrid  zone,  the  Paramos  are 
generally  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet  in  height.  Snow 
often  falls  on  them,  hut  remains  only  a  few  hours;  in 
which  respect  they  are  distinguished  from  the  Nevados , 
which  enter  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow. 

Paramo  IVAsnuay,  a  pass  over  the  Andes  in  Ecua¬ 
dor,  abt.  L  it.  03  2'  S  H  tight ,  15,523  ft. 
Paramount,  a.  [Norm,  peramont,  above—  par  or 
P^r  (  —  Gr.  para),  above,  and  inonter ,  to  ascend.]  Supe¬ 
rior  to  all  others;  possessing  the  highest  title  or  juris¬ 
diction;  preeminent;  supreme;  of  the  highest  order, 
value,  or  estimation. 

Lord  paramount,  the  sovereign,  as  beiug  supreme  in 
authority. 

— n.  The  chief;  the  highest  in  rank,  office,  or  order. 
Par'aua  mi  nicy,  n.  State,  rank,  or  condition  of  being 
paramount,  (it.) 

Par  am ountly,  adv.  In  a  paramount  or  supreme 
manner  or  degree. 

Para  in  mi  r.  (-moor,)  n.  [Fr.  par  amour,  with  love; 
Norm,  piraimer ,  to  love  exceedingly.]  A  lover  or 
wooer,  in  a  bad  sense;  one  of  either  sex  who  loves 
loosely,  or  with  violation  of  moral  propriety;  especially, 
a  kept  mistress;  a  concubine. 

Par  a  m  ii9,  in  IVew  Jersey,  a  village  of  Bergen  co.,  abt. 
7  m.  N.W.  of  Hackensack. 

Parana.  ( pa-ra-na',)  a  large  river  of  S.  America,  rises 
in  the  Brazilian  prov.  of  Miuas-Geraes,  about  100  m. 
NAY.  of  Itio  de  Janeiro.  It  Hows  \V.  for  upwards  of  500 
rn.,  through  the  provs.  of  Minas-Geraes  and  Sao  Paulo.  In 
the  latter  it  is  joined  by  the  Parnuhiba,  after  which  it 
flows  S.S-VV.  to  Candelaria.  Passing  this  town,  it  flows  W. 
for  200  in.  to  its  confluence  with  the  Paraguay,  and  then 
bending  southward,  passes  Santa  Fe,  below  which  its 
channel  frequently  divides  and  encloses  numerous 
islands.  After  passing  Santa  Fe,  it  rolls  onward  in  a 
S.E.  direction,  and  unites  with  the  Uruguay  in  forming 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Entire  length  about  2,- 400  m.  Its 
principal  tributaries  are  the  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Pardo, 
Tiete,  and  P&rnahiha.  For  vessels  drawing  7%  feet  it  is 
navigable  to  Corrientes,  upwards  of  600  miles  from  its 
mouth. 

Para  na,  a  S.  prov.  of  Brazil,  bounded  N.  by  the  prov. 
of  Sio  Paulo,  E.  by  the  Atlantic,  S  E.  by  Santa  Cat  ha- 
rina,  S.  by  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  VV.  by  Uruguay  and  Para¬ 
guay  ;  area,  115,000  sq.  in.  Cap.  Curitiba.  The  sea-coast  is 
indented  by  several  bays,  but  the  chief  and  almost  the 
only  port  as  yet  is  Paranagua.  A  line  of  mountains  runs 
parallel  to  the  coast  at  a  distance  of  abt.  80  m.  inland.  The 
streams  flowing  E.  from  this  water-shed,  though  nu¬ 
merous,  are  inconsiderable;  while  the  rivers  flowing 
westward  into  the  Parana,  which  forms  the  W.  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  prov.,  are  all  about  or  upwards  of  400  miles 
in  length.  The  principal  are  the  Paranapanema,  Ivay, 
Piquery,  and  Yguassu.  The  climate  is  unusually 
healthy;  the  soil  is  fertile;  and  agriculture,  rearing 
cattle  and  swine,  and  gathering  mill  or  Paraguay  tea, 
are  the  chief  employments.  Pop.  138,000. 

Pa r;m acini',  a  maritime  town  of  Brazil,  on  a  bay  of 
the  s  ime  name,  abt.  170  m.  S.W.  of  Sautos.  It  has  an 
excellent  port.  Pop.  8,000. 

Paranaliiha  River,  in  Brazil.  See  Parnahiba. 
Paraii  i-I bra,  <>r  Paranahiha,  a  river  of  Brazil, 
joins  the  Cu rumba  to  form  the  Parana,  abt.  180  m.S.  of 
Villa  Boa. 

Paraiiaptl'tlialine,  n.  (Chem.)  A  white  solid  sub¬ 
stance,  so  termed  because  it  resembles  and  accompanies 
naphthaline.  Form.  O^H^ 

Para II '  City,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Marion  co.,  abt.  100 
m.  VV.  by  S.  of  Iowa  City. 

Paran  tBiite,  Paraii'tliine,  n.  {Min.)  A  name 
for  certain  compact  varieties  and  crystals  of  white  and 
pale  blue  scapolite;  found  in  tbe  limestone  quarries  at 
.Malsjb,  in  Sweden. 

Pa'ra-nut,  n.  (Rot.)  The  Brazil-nut.  See  Bertholletia. 
Par'aiiym  ph,  (-nimf,)  n.  [Gr./»«m,  near, and  nymphe, 
bride. )  Anciently,  a  bridesman  or  bridesmaid  ; — hence, 
one  who  gives  support  or  countenance  to  another. 
Parapr^ni,  (  par'a-pem,)  n.  [Gr.  para ,  beside,  and 
piynomai,  to  fix.]  Anciently,  a  brazen  table  attached 
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to  a  pillar  on  which  laws  and  public  announcements 
were  engraved. 

— A  table  fixed  in  a  public  place,  containing  an  accouut 
of  meteorological  observations. 

Parapet,  n.  (Fr. ;  It.  parapetto —  para ,  nnd  petto; 
Lat.  pectus,  tbe  breast.]  A  wall  or  rampart  rising  breast- 
high  ;  a  breast- work;  particularly,  a  wall,  rampart,  or 


(Oxford,  a.  d.  1440.) 

earthwork  for  covering  soldiers  from  an  enemy’s  fire. 
—  A  breast- wall  raised  on  the  edge  of  a  building,  bridge, 
quay,  Ac.,  to  prevent  people  from  falling  over. 

Par'a|>et<*<l.  a.  Having  a  parapet. 

ParapCi,  (  pur'af.)  n.  [A  contraction  of  paragraph.) 
A  flourish  or  peculiar  figure  drawn  by  a  pen  under  one's 
signature,  formerly  adopted  as  a  precaution  against 
forgery. 

— v.a.  To  append  a  paraph  to;  hence,  to  sign,  as  a  paper, 
with  one’s  initials. 

Parapficr'na.  n.  pi.  Same  as  Paraphernalia,  q.  v. 

Paraphernal,  (- fer'nal ,)  a.  Belonging,  or  having 
reference  to,  or  consisting  in,  parapherna ;  as,  para¬ 
phernal  property.  * 

Paraplierna'lia,  Parapher'na,  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
parapherna — para,  beyond,  and  pher-ne ,  dowry,  por¬ 
tion.]  (Law.)  The  apparel,  jewels,  &c.,  of  a  wife,  which 
are  held  to  belong  to  her  as  a  species  of  separate 
property.  The  husband  may  dispose  of  them  in  her 
lifetime,  but  cannot  bequeath  them  away  from  her; 
and  if  he  have  not  parted  with  them  before  his  death, 
she  may  retain  them  against  bis  executors  mid  all  other 
persons,  except  his  creditors,  when  his  other  funds  are 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  claims.  The  judge  of  pro¬ 
bation  is,  in  the  practice  of  most  states,  entitled  to 
make  an  allowance  to  the  widow  of  n  deceased  person 
which  more  than  takes  the  place  of  the  paraphernalia. 

Ptirupliiiiio'sis,  n.  [Qr.para,  ami  phy in dsis,  a  shut¬ 
ting  up.J  (Mtd.)  Strangulation  of  the  glans  penis. 

Dunglisun. 

Paraphon  ia,  (- fo'ni-a ,)  n.  [Gr.  para,  and  phone , 
sound.]  An  alteration  of  voice. 

(Mus.)  In  Greek  music,  a  kind  of  progression  by 
fourths  and  filths. 

Paraphrase,  (-/m:,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Gr.  paraphrasis  — 
para ,  and  phrazo,  to  speak,  tell,  declare.]  An  explana¬ 
tion  of  some  text  or  passage  in  a  book,  in  a  more  clear 
and  ample  manner  than  is  expressed  in  the  words  of 
the  author;  a  loose  or  free  translation;  as,  “ para¬ 
phrase, ,  or  translation  with  latitude.”  —  Dryden. 

— v.a.  [Fr.  paraphruser  ;  (Jr.  paraphrase.]  To  explain, 
interpreter  translate  with  looseness  or  freedom;  to 
convey  the  meaning  of  with  latitude;  to  unfold,  as  the 
sense  of  an  author,  with  more  clearness  and  particu¬ 
larity  than  it  is  expressed  by  his  own  words. 

—v.  n  To  make  a  paraphrase;  to  explain  with  amplification. 

Par'aphrast,  (-frost,)  n.  [Fr.  paraphraste.)  One  who 
paraphrases. 

Paraphrastic,  Paraph ras'tical,  a.  Pertaining 
to,  resembling,  or  having  the  nature  of  a  paraphrase; 
free,  clear,  and  ample  in  explanation  or  interpretation; 
diffuse;  not  verbal  or  literal. 

Paraph  ras't  leal  ly,  adv.  In  a  paraphrastic  manner. 

Paraplireni  lis,  n.  [Gr.  para ,  and  phrtnos,  the 
diaphragm.]  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  diaphragm. 

Paraphy'Nes.n.  [Gr.  para,  and physis,  nature.]  (Hot.) 
A  term  used,  in  describing  mosses,  to  denote  the  sessile, 
ovate,  abortive  bodies  placed  below  the  theca. 

Parapi'f  i.  a  river  of  Bolivia,  rising  in  Lake  Grande,  and 
flowing  N.N.E.  into  Lak<*  Ubai. 

Paraplegia,  Par'aplegy,  n.  [From  Gr.  para,  and 
plessein ,  to  strike.]  (Med.)  A  paralysis  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  body,  or  only  of  both  lower  extremities. 

Parap'oplexy.  n.  [Gr.  para,  near,  and  apoplrxia, 
apoplexy.]  (Med.)  False  apoplexy. 

Par  asang,  n.  [Lat.  parasanga,  from  Pers.  far  sang.) 
(Antig.)  An  ancient  Persian  measure  of  length,  di¬ 
versely  stated  to  have  been  from  thirty  to  sixty  stadia. 

Parasceve,  (se've.)  n.  [Lat. ;  Gr.  paraskevi.)  Among 
the  Jews,  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath. 

Parasele  ne,  n. ;  pi.  Paraselene.  [Gr.  para ,  and 
selene,  the  moon.]  (Astron.)  A  luminous  circle  encom¬ 
passing  the  moon. 

Par'asite,  n.  [Fr. ;  Gr.  parasites — para ,  and  sited,  to 
feed,  from  sitos.  akin  to  Hind,  sesdha,  food  ]  One  who 
dines  with  others;  —  hence,  particularly,  a  trencher 
friend  ;  a  diner-out  at  the  tables  of  the  rich,  who  earns 
his  welcome  by  flattery;  a  hanger-on  ;  a  toad-eater;  a 
fawning,  sycophantic  attendant. 

"  T’  enrich  a  pimp,  or  raise  a  parasite.”  — Dryden. 
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(Dot.)  A  plant  obtaining  nourishment  immediately 
from  other  plants  to  which  it  attaches  itself,  aud  whose 
juices  it  absorbs. 

(Z*xil.)  This  term,  as  desiguati  ve  of  a  group  of  animals, 
is  variously  applied  by  different  naturalists.  Lamarck 
includes  under  it  a  family  of  aiitemiated  Arachnidans; 
Cuvier,  Latreille,  and  Kirby,  apply  the  term  to  an  order 
of  Apterous  insects;  Strauss,  to  a  tribe  of  Crustaceans; 
but,  all  the  sections  include  animals  of  parasitic  habits, 
ihey  have  been  divided  into  external  and  internal  para¬ 
sites;  the  latter  beiug  more  definitely  termed  Entozoa, 
or  Nem  avoids. 

Punt  si  tie.  Parasitical,  a.  [Gr.  parasitilcos  ] 
Of,  or  belonging  to  u  parasite  ;  partaking  of  the  nature 
and  habits  of  a  parasite;  fawning  for  food  or  favors; 
sycophantic;  wheedling;  as,  parasitic  courtiers. — 
Growing  as  a  parasite  grows;  living  on  somebody:  de¬ 
riving  sustentation  from  some  other  living  thing,  as  a 
plant,  animal,  or  fungus. 

Parasit'ically,  adv.  In  a  parasitic,  flattering,  or 
wheedling  manner;  by  dependence  on  another. 

Paras i t  oi  almss,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being 
parasitical. 

Parasitism,  n.  State,  quality,  or  manners  of  a  parasite. 

Par  asol.  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.,  from  Gr.  para,  and  Lat.  sol, 
the  sun.]  A  small  umbrella  carried  by  ladies  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  sun’s  rays.  1\  were  used  by  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  the  Romans  employed  them  as  a 
protection  against  the  sun  at  the  theatre.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  they  were  borne  by  horsemen  in  Italy.  The 
modern  1*.  was  first  used  in  France  about  1080. 

Parasolette',  n.  A  small  parasol;  a  sunshade. 

Farasy  nav  is,  n.  [Iait.,  from  Gr.  para,  and  synaxis , 
an  assembly  ]  (Law.)  An  unlawful  assembly. 

Parulav'is,  n.  [Gr.  para,  nnd  tassein.  to  arrange  ] 
(Gram.)  The  mere  placing  of  propositions  without  se¬ 
quent  connection  or  dependence; — antithetical  tv  syntax. 

Paralh'esis,  n.  [Gr.  para,  and  tit  hen  ai,  to  set  or 
place.]  (Gram.)  The  mere  ranging  of  proportions  one 
after  another,  as  the  corresponding  judgments  present 
themselves  to  our  mind,  without  marking  their  depen¬ 
dence  on  each  other  by  way  of  consequence  or  tbe  like; 
— opposed  to  syntax. 

( Rhet .)  A  parenthetical  announcement  of  matter  to 
be  afterwards  amplified. 

(1‘rint.)  The  printed  matter  included  within  brackets. 

Para'll,  a  seaport-town  of  Brazil,  abt.  135  m.  K.N.E.  of 
Sao  Paulo.  It  is  regularly  and  compactly  built,  aud  has 
an  extensive  commerce.  lXrp.  10,000. 

Paratoesiierre,  (pdr-a-ton-nairf,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  light¬ 
ning-conductor. 

Par'boil,  v.  a.  [Fr. parbouillir  (not  in  use) — Lat.  pars, 
partis ,  part,  and  Fr.  bouillir ,  Lat.  btillire,  to  boil.J  To 
boil  in  part,  or  in  a  moderate  degree.  — To  cause  little 
vesicles  on  the  skin  by  means  of  heat. 

Parboiled,  a.  Boiled  moderately  or  in  part;  as,par- 
boiled  potatoes. 

Par'buckle,  Par'buncle,  n.  (JVaut.)  A  purchase 
consisting  of  a  single  rope  or  chain  around  any  weighty 
body,  as  a  cask,  by  which  it  is  lowered  or  hoisted. 

— v.  a.  To  hoist  or  lower  with  a  parbuckle. 

Parea»,  or  Fates,  ( par'se ,)  n.  pi.  ( Grecian  Myth.) 
Three  goddesses,  who  were  represented  in  the  Grecian 
mythology  us  presiding  over  the  birth,  life,  and  death  of 
the  human  race.  Clotho,  the  youngest  of  the  sisters, 
with  a  distaff  in  her  hand,  watched  the  moment  of  mans 
birth;  when  Lacbesis,  the  second,  spun  the  thread  de¬ 
tailing  all  the  events  and  actions  of  his  life;  and  the 
eldest  of  the  three,  Atropos,  stood  ready  with  her  shears 
to  cut  the  thread  w  hich  her  sisters  had  spun.  The  power 
of  the  1*.  was  great  and  extensive,  and  though,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  opinions,  they  were  subject  to  Jupiter  alone, 
others  assert  that  even  Jove  was  obedient  to  their  com¬ 
mands.  They  were  supposed  to  be  the  arbiters  of  life 
and  death,  and  whatever  good  or  ill  befell  mankind  was 
attributed  to  the  Fates.  Though  it  was  held  in  vain  to 
appeal  from  their  decrees,  statues  were  raised  to  them, 
ami  temples  built  in  w  hich  to  worship  and  to  offer  up  sac¬ 
rifices  to  them.  They  w  ere  generally  represented  as  three 
old  women,  wearing  chaplets  of  wool  interwoven  with 
the  flowers  of  the  narcissus,  each  holding  the  symbol 
that  distinguished  her.  Their  dress  is  differently  repre¬ 
sented  ;  and  they  are  also  called  the  Secretaries  of 
Heaven,  and  the  Keepers  of  the  Archives  of  Eternity. 

Parcel,  (par'sl,)  n.  [Fr.  parcel le,  from  Lat .  particula  ; 
dimin.  of  pars,  par  ti  s,  part.]  A  part;  a  portion  of  any¬ 
thing  taken  separately.  —  Any  mass  or  quantity;  a  lot; 
a  collection.  —  A  small  bundle  or  package;  a  packet;  a 
number  or  quantity  of  things  put  up  together;  as,  a 
parrel  of  groceries.  —  A  number  of  persons  ; —  used  in 
contempt  or  burlesque. 

“  This  youthful  parcel  of  noble  bachelors.”  —  Shake. 

(Law.)  A  part  belonging  to  a  whole;  a  piece;  a  portion. 

— v.  a.  To  divide  into  parts  or  portions;  —  often  with  out. 
—  To  make  up  into  parcels  or  packages. 

To  parcel  a  rope.  (Nout. )  To  wind  strips  of  tarred 
canvas  around  it  as  a  protection. 

Par'oel,  a.  and  adv.  In  part;  as,  />arce/-blind,  parcel- 
deaf.  parcel-f'Wt. 

Par  cel-hook,  n.  A  book  used  by  a  merchant  or 
trader  for  the  registering  of  parcels. 

Par'coll  ins:,  n.  (Naut.)  Long  narrow  pieces  of  tarred 
canvas  whipped  round  a  rope. 

Parcenary,  n.  [Norm.  Fr.  paremter.)  (Law.)  Co¬ 
heirship 

Par'eener,  n.  (Law.)  A  co-heir. 

Parch,  v.  a.  [Sansk.  parishushJca,  very  dry  —  part, 
about,  in  composition  with  adjectives,  very,  and  s/m«/iAa.J 
To  dry  to  extremity;  to  shrivel  with  heat;  as,  the 
parched  places  of  the  wilderness. — To  burn  superficially ; 
to  scorch ;  as,  to  parch  the  akin. 
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Parch,  r.  n.  To  become  very  dry ;  to  be  scorched  or  su¬ 
perficially  burned. 

Parch'e<lne§s,  n.  State  orcoudition  of  beiug  parched, 
scorched,  or  dried  to  extremity. 

Parch'ingly,  adv.  Scorchmgly. 

Pareliini.  or  Parclien,  ( parUim ,)  a  town  of  Ger- 
many,  iu  Mecklenbiirg-Schwerin,on  the  Elbe, 21  m.S.K. 
of  Schwerin.  Manuf.  Woollen  cloth,  leather,  straw- 
hats,  tobacco,  and  chicory.  l\>p.  6,500. 

Pareli men t9  (partsh'ment,)  n.  A  term  given  to  the 
skins  of  sheep  and  goats,  prepared  and  rendered  fit  fin* 
writing  upon.  This  is  done  bysteepiug  the  skins  in  pits 
impregnated  with  lime,  stretching  them  upon  frames, 
and  reducing  them  by  scraping  and  paring  with  sharp 
instruments.  Pulverized  chalk  is  rubbed  on  with  a! 
pumice-stone,  which  smooths  and  softens  the  skin,  and 
improves  the  color.  Alter  being  reduced  to  half  its 
original  thickness,  it  is  smoothed  and  dried  for  use. 
Vellum,  a  similar  substance,  is  made  from  the  skins  of 
young  calves.  Next  to  papyrus,  the  skins  of  animals  in 
the  form  of  I*,  formed  the  most  extensive  substance  for 
writing  upon  among  the  ancients.  About  200  B.  c.,  when  j 
Eiiineiies  or  At  talus  was  desirous  to  found  a  library  at 
Pergamus  that  should  rival,  if  not  excel,  that  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  the  king  of  Egypt  at  the  time,  being  jealous, 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  papyrus.  On  this  account, 
the  inhabitants  of  Pergamus  began  to  manufacture  P. 
as  a  substitute ;  and  the  library  was  formed  of  manu¬ 
scripts  chiefly  written  on  this  material;  whence  it  was 
known  among  the  Romans  as  Perga mena,  from  which 
word  the  term  parchment  is  supposed  to  have  been  de¬ 
rived.  Tlie  ancient  Hebrews  were  in  the  habit  of  writ¬ 
ing  ou  the  skins  of  animals  as  early  as  the  reign  of  King 
David.  Herodotus  relates  that  the  lonians,  from  the 
earliest  period,  wrote  upou  the  skins  of  sheep  and  goats 
from  which  the  hair  had  been  scraped  off.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  P  is  much  used  for  charters  and  other  writings. 

Parch  ment  Paper.  (App.  Chem.)  See  Supp’t. 

Parcip  any,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Morris  jo., 
abt.  7  in.  N.  of  Morristown. 

Par  cl,  n.  [Lat.  pardus,  a  leopard,  panther,  or  ounce.] 

Par  deeville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Columbia 
co.,  abt.  y  m  E.  of  Portage  City. 

The  leopard;  —  in  a  poetical  sense,  any  spotted  beast. 

Par'do,  n.  A  Chinese  vessel,  somewhat  smaller  than  a 
junk.  —  A  current  coin  at  Gou,  Hindustan,  worth  about 
60  cents. 

Pardo,  a  river  of  Brazil,  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Yernielho  and  Sangnexuga  rivers,  and  flowing  into  the 
Parana  abt.  hat.  21°  36'  S. 

Pardon.  ( paPdn,)  v.  a.  [Fr .  pardonner  ]  To  remit,  as 
the  consequences  of  a  fault  or  crime ;  to  grant  remission 
of,  as  a  penalty.  — To  grant  forgiveness  of,  as  an  offence 
or  crime;  to  suffer  to  pass  without  puuishmeut  or  peu- 
alty  ;  to  excuse;  to  accept  an  excuse,  as  lor  a  fault. 

Pardon  me,  excuse  me,  forgive  me;  —  used  as  a  phrase 
of  civil  denial  or  slight  apology. 

“  Sir,  pardon  me,  it  is  a  letter  from  my  brother." — Shake. 

— n.  Remission  of  a  penalty.  —  The  release  of  an  offence 
or  of  the  obligation  of  the  offender  to  suffer  a  penalty, 
or  to  bear  the  displeasure  of  the  offended  party ;  for¬ 
giveness  received  ;  as,  to  sue  for  pardon. 

[Law.)  Ail  act  of  grace,  proceeding  from  the  power 
intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  which  exempts 
the  individual  on  whom  it  is  bestowed  from  the  punish- 
nieut  the  law  inflicts  for  a  crime  he  has  committed.  An 
absolute,  pardon  is  one  which  frees  the  criminal  without 
any  condition  whatever.  A  conditional  pardon  is  one 
to  which  a  condition  is  annexed,  the  performance  of 
which  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  pardon.  A  gen¬ 
eral  pardon  is  one  which  extends  to  all  offenders  of  the 
same  kind.  It  may  be  express,  as  when  a  general  dec¬ 
laration  is  made  that  all  offenders  of  a  certain  class  shall 
l»e  pardoned:  or  implied ,  as  iu  case  of  the  repeal  of  a 
penal  statute.  The  pardoning  power  is  lodged  in  the 
executive  of  the  U.  States  and  of  the  various  States,  and 
extends  to  all  offences  except  those  which  are  punished 
by  impeachment  after  conviction.  In  some  States  a  con¬ 
currence  of  one  of  the  legislative  bodies  is  required. 

Bouvier. 

Par'donable,a.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  pardoned ;  venial ; 
excusable;  that  may  be  forgiveu,  overlooked,  or  passed 
by ;  as.  a  pardonable  fault. 

Pur'cloiiableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  par¬ 
donable;  vcuialness;  susceptibility  of  forgiveness  or 
excuse. 

Par  donably,  adv.  Venially ;  excusably ;  in  a  manner 
susceptible  of  pardon. 

Pardoner,  (pd/dn-er,)  n.  One  who  pardons  or  for¬ 
gives;  one  who  remits  the  penalty  of  an  offence. 

Pare.  ( par,)  v.  a.  [Icel.  jmra,  a  piece  of  the  skin  cut  off; 
lleb.  paras ,  to  cleave,  to  divide.]  To  cut  off,  as  the  super¬ 
ficial  substance,  the  corners  or  extremities  of  a  tiling; 
to  trim  by  cutting;  to  dress  ;  to  shave  off  with  a  sharp 
instrument;  as,  to  pure  an  apple,  to  pare,  one’s  nails. — 
To  cut  off  little  by  little;  to  diminish  l»y  degrees. 

“  The  king  began  to  pare  a  little  the  privilege  of  clergy.”  Bacon. 

(Note.  The  noun  is  in  the  objective  case  when  pare  is 
followed  by  the  thing  diminished;  as,  to  pare  a  horse’s 
hoof.  When  the  thing  divided  is  the  object,  pare,  pre¬ 
cedes  off  or  away ;  as,  some  parts  must  be  pared  away;  to 
pare  off  the  rind  of  a  fruit.) 

Parc,  Amijroise,  ( pa'rai ,)  a  French  physician,  B.  near 
Rival,  1509,  called  the  father  of  French  surgery,  and  one  I 
of  the  greatest  surgeons  of  modern  times,  lie  was  pro¬ 
fessional  adviser  of  four  French  sovereigns;  and,  though  ; 
a  Huguenot. he  possessed  the  fullest  confidence  of  Charles 
IX..  and  through  his  favor  escaped  the  massacre  of  St.  I 
Bartholomew.  D.  1590. 

Piu*  edon,  or  Great  Paredon  Key,  an  island  of  the  W.  | 


Indies,  in  the  old  Bahama  Channel.  N.  of  Cuba ;  Lat.  22° 
25'  N.,  Lou.  78°  8'  Y\  .  Area,  about  20  sq.  in. 

Pn regime n oil,  n.  [Gr.J  (RUet.)  The  employment  of 
words  of  a  common  derivation  in  the  same  sentence. 

Paregor  ic,  a.  [Gr.  parigonkos — para,  by  the  side 
of,  and  agoreud,  to  harangue,  to  speak.]  Soothing;  mit¬ 
igating;  assuaging  pain ;  as,  paregoric  elixir. 

— n.  (Med.)  An  anodyne;  a  medicine  that  assuages  pain. 

Parei  ra  lirn'va,  n.  [Bot.)  See  Oiss  mpelos. 

M*iirel  con,  n.  [Gr.  para,  und  clkein,  to  draw.J  ( Gram.) 
The  addition  of  a  syllable  or  particle  to  the  termination 
of  a  pronoun,  verb,  or  adverb. 

Parci'la,  n.  (But)  A  kind  of  lichen,  Lecanova  parella, 
loumi  in  the  N.  of  Europe,  and  extensively  used  iu  dye¬ 
ing.  See  Lecanova. 

Parent 'bole,  n.  [Fr.;  fromGr.  para,  beside,  and  bal- 
Uin,  to  throw. J  ( Riitl .)  A  figure  by  which  a  paragraph 
is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  with  which  it  does 
not  grammatically  cohere,  by  way  of  explaining  some¬ 
thing.  It  is  also  called  paremptoiis,  and  is  a  species  of 
parenthesis. 

Parenchyma*  (-rrnJJ i-ma,)n.  [Gr.,  from  para,  beside, 
and  eychein,  to  pour  in.]  ( Anat .)  A  term  applied  by 
anatomists  to  the  solid  tissues  of  any  organ,  apart  from 
the  vessels,  arteries,  or  veins  that  pass  through  or  come 
out  of  its  structure.  The  solid  part  of  the  lungs,  liver, 
and  other  glands  and  organs. 

(Bot.)  The  soft  cellular  part  of  the  bark  of  plants. 
Parencliyin'atoiis,  Paren  chymous*  {-rink-',) 
a.  [Fr.  parenchymal'  ux  ]  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or 
consisting  of  parenchyma:  spongy;  porous. 

Parenet/ic9  Pareuet'ical,  a.  [Gr.  parainetikos.] 
Hortatory;  inciting. 

Parent*  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  parens,  from  pario,  to  bear,  to 
beget;  lleb.  para,  to  bear.]  One  who  begets  or  brings 
forth  offspring;  a  father  or  mother;  a  progenitor. 

“  Lords,  whose  parents  were,  the  Lord  knows  who.” — Defoe. 

— Hence,  that  which  produces;  aiuse;  source;  origin;  as, 
idleness  is  the  parent  of  ennui. 

Par'entage,  «.  [Fr.]  Extraction;  birth;  condition 
with  respect  to  the  rank  of  parents;  as,  a  man  of  honor¬ 
able  parentage.. 

Parent  al,  [Lat./>amifa?i,s.]  Pertaining,  or  having 
reference  to  parents;  as,  pa^ntal  duties.  —  Beseeming 
parents;  tender;  affectionate;  as,  parental  care. 

Parentally,  adv.  Like  a  parent;  iu  a  parental 
manner. 

Paren  tliesis,  n. ;  pi.  Parentheses.  [Fr.  parenthise ; 
Sp.  parentesis  ;  Gr.  parenthesis — jiara,  and  thesis,  a 
placing,  from  tithemi,  to  set,  place.]  ( Bhet .)  A  sen¬ 
tence,  or  certain  words  inserted  iu  a  sentence,  which 
interrupt  the  sense  or  natural  connection  of  words,  but 
serve  to  explain  or  qualify  the  sense  of  the  principal 
sentence.  In  printing,  the  parenthesis  is  usually  in¬ 
cluded  in  hooks  or  curved  lines,  thus  (  ). 

Parcntlsct’ic.  Parenthetical,  a.  Pertaiuing, 
or  having  reference  to  a  parenthesis ;  denoted  in  a 
parenthesis;  as,  a  parenthetical  allusion.  —  Employing 
or  containing  parentheses. 

Paren  t  Iiet  ica  I  ly,  adv.  In  a  parenthesis;  byway 
of  pareu thesis. 

Par  entless,  a.  Without  parents. 

Par  er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  pares ;  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  paring. 

Par  £*asite.  n.  (Min.)  Hornblende  of  a  high  lustre, 
and  of  a  rather  dark-green  color,  containing  alumina, 
iron,  and  magnesia,  found  at  l’argas,  in  Finland. 

Parget,  (-jet,)  n.  (Arch.)  The  plaster  used  for  cover¬ 
ing  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  rooms,  Ac. 

— v.  a.  To  plaster,  as  walls  or  ceilings. 

— r.  n.  To  plaster. 

Par'greter,  n.  A  plasterer. 

Par'^ettinyf.  (-jet-,)  n.  A  kind  of  decorative  plaster- 
work  in  raised  ornamental  figures,  extensively  employed 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  for  the  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  embellishment  of  houses. 

Parhe'lic,  a.  Pertaining,  having  reference  to,  or  con¬ 
sisting  of,  parhelia. 

Parhelion,  n.;  pi.  Parhelia.  [Gr. para,  and  helios, 
aillied  to  Armor,  heol,  the  sun.]  A  mock  sun  or  meteor, 
appearing  in  the  form  of  a  bright  light  near  the  sun. 
No  very  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  phenomenon 
has  yet  been  given. 

Pa'ria,  (Gulf  of.)  an  inlet  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
S.  America,  lying  between  the  island  of  Trinidad  and 
the  mainland.  Front  these  two  lands  on  the  N.  two 
points  jut  out,  with  two  islands  intervening,  which 
leave  four  openings,  called  the  Mouths  of  the  Dragon, 
by  which  the  gulf  communicates  with  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
This  part  is  about  13  miles  wide,  and  contains  several 
islands.  The  length  of  the  gulf  is  estimated  at  100  miles. 

Pariah,  n  [From  Hind,  pahdriyd.]  In  Hindostan, 
one  belonging  to  the  lowest  or  most  degraded  caste  of 
society  ;  —  hence,  an  outcast ;  one  ostracised  from 
human  fellowship. 

Pariah  dogs,  in  India,  native  curs  that  are  homeless 
and  masterless. 

Pa  i* i a ii,  ti.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the 
island  of  Paros,  in  the  Greek  archipelago.  —  A  fine  kind 
of  porcelain  clay,  employed  in  the  making  of  statuettes 
and  other  artistic  trifles; — so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  Parian  marble. 

— a.  (Geog.)  Pertaining,  obtained  from,  or  having  re¬ 
lation  to,  Paros;  as,  Parian  marble. 

Pari'dse,  «./)f  (Zoiil.)  See  Titmouse. 

Pnridigita I  e,  (-dJj'-,)  a.  [ Lat.  par,  equal,  and  digitus, 
fiuger.J  Possessing  an  equal  number  ot  fingers  and  toes. 

Pari  etal,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  paries, parietis,  a  wall.] 
Of,  or  pertaining  to  a  wall.  —  Pertaining  to,  or  within 
the  walls  of,  a  building;  resembling  a  wall ;  serving  as 
u  wall. 
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(Anat.)  The  name  of  the  two  lateral  bones  of  the 
ek nil,  united  above  bv  the  sagittal  suture  (formed  by 
the  interlacing  of  the  two  parietal  bones),  joined  below 
to  the  temporal  by  the  squamous  suture,  behind  to  i lie 
occipital  bone  by  tlie  lamboid  suture,  and  united  in 
front  to  the  frontal  bone  by  the  coronal  suture. 

(Bot.)  Applied  to  any  organ  which  grows  Ironi  the 
sides  of  another.  Those  ovaries  are  parietal  which 
grow  from  the  sides  of  a  calyx  ;  and  placenta1  or  ovules 
have  this  name  when  they  proceed  from  the  sides  of 
the  ovary. 

Paricta'ria,  7i.  [Lat.  paries,  a  wall.  Fome  of  the 
species  prefer  to  grow  on  old  walls.  Ac.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Urt>coceie.  J *.  Jenn-y Irani ca , 
the  common  Pellitory  or  Hammer-wort,  is  a  rough, 
pubescent  annual  herb,  found  in  damp  places  in  the 
Eastern,  Middle,  and  North-Western  State*  J *  officinalis, 
the  Wall  Pellitory,  is  by  many  regarded  as  a  valuable 
diuretic  and  lithon t riptic. 

Pari'ctary,  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Pellitory.  —  See 
Paiieiaria. 

Parietes,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  paries,  a  wall.]  (Anat.)  A 
name  given  to  parts  which  form  the  enclosures  or 
limits  of  different  cavities  of  the  body,  as  the  parietes 
of  the  cranium,  chest,  Ac. 

Pari'ma,  (Sierra*)  a  spur  or  continuation  of  tlie 
Sierra  Pacaraima.  in  Venezuela;  Lat.  4°  to  6°  30'  N., 
Lon.  61°  to  G7°  W.  The  Orinoco  River  rises  in  it.  Mt. 
Maravaca,  the  culmination,  is  more  than  10,000  ft.  high. 

Parinaco  fa.  a  mountain-summit  of  Bolivia,  in  Lat. 
18°  10'  S.,  Lou.  69°  11'  W.;  height.  20.030  feet. 

Parinarium*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  ot  plants,  order 
ChrysobabTnaceie, including  several  valuable  fruit-trees. 
J*.  excel  sum  yields  the  fruit  known  in  Sierra  Leone 
under  the  name  of  Rough-skinned  or  Gray  Plum.  The 
leaves  of  P.  laurinum  supply  the  chief  material  used 
by  the  Polynesians  for  covering  the  side-walls  of  their 
houses,  while  its  seeds  yield  them  a  perfume. 

Par  ing,  n.  That  which  is  cut  or  pared  off;  a  piece 
clipped  off ;  rind  severed  from  the  fruit 

(Agricult.)  The  act,  practice,  or  process  of  cutting 
off  the  surface  of  grass-land  for  tillage. 

Paring  and  burning.  (Agricult.)  The  operation  of 
paring  off  the  surface  of  worn-out  grass-land,  or  lands 
covered  with  coarse  herbage,  and  burning  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  ashes,  and  for  the  destruction  of  weeds, 
seeds,  insects,  Ac.  Agriculturists  differ  as  to  the  value 
of  this  mode  of  improving  land,  the  greater  number 
preferring  a  naked  fallow  even  for  one  or  two  years, 
alleging  that  more  injury  is  done  by  the  loss  of  vegetable 
matter  in  burning  than  is  compensated  by  the  ashes 
produced. 

Parioii.  Giuseppe,  (pa-rr'ne,)  an  eminent  Italian  poet, 
was  B.  in  1729,  at  Bosizio,  in  the  Milanese.  He  raised 
liimself  to  eminence  by  bis  talents,  w  hich  he  employed 
in  satirizing  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  age.  D.  1799. 
His  principal  poem  is  entitled  11  Giorno.  His  works 
form  6  vols.  8vo. 

Pa'ri  pasMi.  [Lat.]  With  equal  pace  or  progress; 
step  by  step. 

Pari  pi  n 'ii  ate*  a.  [Lat.  par ,  equal,  and  pinnatus , 
winged.]  (Bot.)  Equally  pinnate. 

Par'is.  ( numeric  Myth.)  The  seducer  of  Helen,  and 
the  cause  of  the  Trojan  war,  w  as  a  younger  son  of  Priam, 
king  of  Troy,  by  Hecuba,  his  queen.  His  mother,  be¬ 
fore  the  birth  of  Paris,  having  dreamed  that  she  had 
brought  forth  a  firebrand  that  would  destroy  both  tlie 
palace  and  the  city,  consulted  the  oracle  on  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  her  dream ;  when,  to  save  the  stale  from  so 
dire  a  possibility,  the  priests  advised  the  killing  of  the 
child  as  soon  as  born.  As  soon  as  Paris  saw  the  light, 
he  was,  accordingly,  intrusted  to  a  slave,  who  was  bound 
to  execute  the  royal  will  and  priestly  decree ;  and  for 
that  purpose  carried  the  child  to  the  side  of  Mount  Ida, 
where,  touched  with  pity,  and  revolting  from  the  crime 
of  Infantine  murder,  the  man  left  him ;  and  where  he 
was  subsequently  found  by  some  shepherds,  taken  home, 
and  reared  as  one  of  their  own  children.  As  Paris  grew 
in  frame  and  years,  he  showed  such  evidences  of  nobil¬ 
ity  of  soul  and  heroic  daring,  especially  in  guarding  the 
flocks  under  his  care  from  all  depredations  both  of  rob¬ 
bers  and  wild  beasts,  as  to  obtain  the  title  of  44 The  De¬ 
fender,”  or  Alexander.  Indeed,  his  reputation  became 
6o  general,  and  his  merits  so  extolled,  that,  at  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Peleus,  king  of  Thessaly,  and  Thetis,  the  god¬ 
dess  of  Discord,— out  ot  envy  at  being  left  out  of  the  list 
of  invited  guests,—  secretly  entered  the  nuptial  hall  and 
flung  down  a  golden  apple,  on  which  was  inscribed, 

4* The  Prize  ot  the  lairest.”  All  the  females  claimed 
the  apple  as  their  own  ;  and  the  angry  feeling  was  only 
partially  appeased  by  appointing  an  umpire,  and  allow¬ 
ing  Minerva,  Juno,  and  Venus  to  stand  as  candidates 
before  the  judge.  The  shepherd  Paris  was  unanimously 
selected  for  that  responsible  office,  and  being  seated 
with  the  apple  in  his  hands,  commanded  the  three  beau¬ 
ties  to  appear  before  him  with  all  their  charms  unveiled, 
that  he  might  fairly  judge  to  whom  the  prize  should  be 
awarded.  His  decision  finally  fell  on  Venus.  This 
judgment  of  Paris  so  enraged  Minerva  and  Juno,  that 
they  vowed  eternal  enmity  against  both  Paris  and  his 
family.  Priam,  having  been  subsequently  informed  of 
the  preservation  of  his  son,  and  finding  him  so  noble  in 
appearance  and  heroic  in  his  bearing,  at  once  acknow  l¬ 
edged  him  as  his  son,  and,  forgetting  the  gloomy  au¬ 
guries  attending  his  birth,  freely  admitted  him  to  his 
court  ami  his  fatherly  love.  Some  time  after  his  resto¬ 
ration,  his  father  dispatched  him  to  Greece  on  some  po¬ 
litical  mission,  w  hen,  remembering  the  promise  made  to 
him  by  Venus,  that  he  should  possess  the  most  Beauti¬ 
ful  woman  in  the  world  for  his  wife,  and  having  heard 
the  report  of  the  surpassing  attractions  of  the  Spartan 
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Helen,  lie  steered  his  fleet  for  Lacedaemon,  and  visiting 
the  court  of  Meiielaus,  king  of  Sparta,  was  there  most 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  unsuspecting  Meiielaus; 
and  where  he  found  the  lovely  Helen,  who  had  become 
the  wife  of  the  Spartan  king,  tar  exceeded  all  the  ac¬ 
counts  he  had  received  of  her  fascination  and  beauty. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  monarch  being  called  away  on 
some  special  business  to  the  island  of  Crete,  Paris,  who 
had  found  means  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  Helen, 
persuaded  her  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  her  hus¬ 
band's  absence  to  quit  her  country  and  elope  with  him 
to  Troy.  Helen  accordingly  fled  with  Paris,  and  was 
received  with  welcome  and  open  arms  hv  Priam,  and 
installed  with  all  honor  in  Ilium.  This  violation  of 
good  faith,  and  the  breach  of  hospitality  committed  by 
the  Trojan,  so  enraged  the  Spartan  king,  on  his  return 
from  Crete,  that  he  called  upon  the  other  states  of 
Greece  to  make  a  common  cause  of  the  indignity  he  had 
suffered,  and  declare  a  war  of  extermination  against 
perfidious  Troy.  This  summons  was  promptly  answered 
by  every  state  and  kingdom  in  Greece,  and  the  10  years' 
siege  of  Troy  was  the  consequence.  Paris,  abashed  by 
the  injury  he  had  inflicted  on  Menelaus,  avoided  on  all 
occasions  meeting  the  Spartan  king  in  the  frequent  bat¬ 
tles  that  ensued,  and  left  the  field  whenever  Menelaus 
appeared  in  front.  Once,  however,  according  to  Homer, 
they  met,  when  Paris  would  have  fallen  but  for  the  in¬ 
terposition  of  Venus,  who  saved  him  from  the  wrathful 
vengeance  of  the  outraged  king.  It  was  a  javelin, 
hurled  by  the  arm  of  Paris,  that  found  the  vulnerable 
spot  in  Achilles,  and  brought  that  hero  prostrate  to  the 
plain.  The  death  of  Paris  is  variously  told;  all,  how¬ 
ever,  that  is  known  of  his  end  is,  that  lie  fell  at  or  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  sack  of  Troy,  and  that  Helen  returned,  as 
a  prize,  with  her  husband  to  Greece. 

Par'll.  Matthew,  one  of  the  earliest  English  historians, 
was  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Alban’s,  and  is  known 
from  1245,  to  the  year  of  his  death,  1259.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  highest  character,  and  distinguished  as  a  musician, 
poet,  orator,  theologian,  painter,  and  architect,  llis 
practical  talents  were  turned  to  the  reformation  of  mo¬ 
nastic  discipline,  on  which  account  he  was  sent  to  Nor¬ 
way  by  the  Pope.  His  principal  work,  first  published 
in  1571,  extends  over  English  history  from  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  to  his  own  times. 

Paris,  Comte  de.  See  Supplement. 

Paris.  Francois,  commonly  called  the  Abbe  Paris,  was 
a  French  ecclesiastic,  B.  1690.  He  died  in  Paris,  alter  a 
life  of  religious  mortification  and  charity,  1727,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Saint-Medard.  Here  the 
most  extraordinary  scenes  took  place.  occasioned  by  the 
alleged  miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb,  where  persons 
went  into  convulsions  and  transports  of  prophetic  de¬ 
lirium. 

Par'is,  a  city,  the  capital  of  France,  in  the  dept,  of  the 
S«*iue,  of  which,  with  its  suburbs,  it  occupies  the  largest 
part,  on  the  Seine,  abt.  110  m.  (direct  distance.)  from  its 
mouth,  210  m.  S  S  K.  of  London,  and  159  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Brussels;  in  thecentre  of  the  network  (rcseau)  of  French 
railways:  Lat.  4s°  50'  13"  N.,  Lon.  20'  24'  E.  The 
city  stands  in  a  plain,  surrounded  on  several  sides,  but 
especially  N.  and  N.E.,  by  considerable  eminences;  and 
the  geological  constitution  of  the  district  is  so  peculiar 
that  the  French  geologists  have  called  it  the  Paris  basin. 
Here  are  found  alternate  strata,  abounding  with  marine 
and  fresh- water  shells,  and  containing,  also,  many  fossil 
remains  of  extinct  animals.  Gypsum  (the  plaster  of  I 
Paris)  is  found  in  large  quantities;  and  S.  of  the  Seine 
is  quarried  good  building-stone,  of  which,  indeed,  some 
of  the  principal  edifices  of  Paris  are  formed;  the  older 
quarries,  all  of  which  were  subterranean,  have  been 
converted  into  catacombs,  or  repositories  for  the  bones 
of  tin*  dead,  removed  from  the  public  graves  that  once 
abounded,  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  health  of  the  city. 
Paris  is  situated  on  both  shies  of  a  considerable  river, 
which  runs  through  it  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  and  divides  it 
into  two  parts,  of  which  the  largest  is  on  the  N.  side  ; 
the  most  ancient  part  of  the  city  being,  however,  con¬ 
fined  to  the  small  islands  within  the  channel  of  the  riv¬ 
er,  the  principal  of  which  is  called  the  Cite.  In  the 
course  of  centuries  it  has  so  extended  itself,  that  it  now 
occupies  an  area  of  about  14  square  miles,  including  the 
Champs  Elvsees,  and  other  open  spaces  at  its  W.  ex¬ 
tremity.  Many  of  the  best  streets  are  parallel  to  the 
river  and  the  open  spaces,  or  quays,  along  its  banks, 
present  the  most  agreeable  feature.  The  city  was  orig¬ 
inally  divided  into  4  quarters  ( quartiers ),  hut  as  it  in¬ 
creased,  new  allotments  became  necessary,  though  the 
old  name  was  retained:  and  hence  we  find  that  there 
are  at  present  80  quartiers.  For  electoral  and  munici¬ 
pal  purposes,  however,  Paris  is  divided  into  20  arron- 
dissements,  each  comprising  4  quartiers  The  arronds, 
or  districts  of  Paris,  differ  as  widely  one  from  the  other 
in  the  ideas,  habits,  and  appearance  of  their  inhabs.  as  I 
in  th**  height  and  size  of  their  buildings,  or  the  width 
and  cleanliness  of  their  streets.  The  ChaussC*.  (V Antin 
breathes  the  atmosphere  of  the  Bourse,  and  the  Palais  I 
Royal  is  the  district  of  hankers,  stock-brokers,  generals) 
of  the  empire,  and  rich  tradespeople:  and  it  is  the  quar¬ 
ter  fullest  of  life,  moat  animated,  most  rife  with  the 
spi ri t  of  progress,  change,  luxury,  and  elegance.  Here 
are  all  the  fine  buildings,  arcades,  and  shops,  and  here 
are  given  the  richest  and  most  splendid  halls,  flow 
different  is  the  quartier  St.  Germain ,  the  district  of  the 
long  and  silent  street,  and  the  large,  well-trimmed  gar¬ 
den,  of  the  great  court -yard,  of  the  broad  and  dark) 
staircase,  inhabited  by  the  administrations  of  the  old 
nobility,  manifesting  no  signs  of  change,  no  widening! 
of  streets,  no  piercing  of  arcades  or  passages;  it  hardly  j 
possesses  a  restaurant  of  note,  and  has  hut  one  unfre¬ 
quented  theatre.  Further  E.,  on  the  same  side  of  the) 


Seine,  is  the  quartier  of  the  students,  at  onre  poor  and 
popular,  inhabited  by  those  eloquent  and  illustrious 
professors  who  give  to  France  its  literary  glory.  Then 
there  is  the  Marais ,  the  retreat  of  old-fashioned  judges 
and  merchants*,  where  the  manners  have  been  changed 
almost  as  little  as  the  houses  by  the  philosophy  of  the 
18th  century.  Here  are  no  carriages,  no  equipages;  all 
is  siill  and  silent;  you  are  carried  back  to  the  customs 
of  the  grand  hotels  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.  Then 
there  is  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine ,  the  residence  of  those 


immense  masses  that  reigned  under  Robespierre,  and 
which  Napoleon,  after  Waterloo,  refused  t<>  summon  to 
his  assistance.  There  is  the  ancient  Cite  of  Paris,  sur- 
rouuded  by  the  Seine,  and  filled  by  a  vast  population 
There,  at  the  end  of  new  and  large  streets  which  have 
transformed  this  quarter,  formerly  the  most  sordid  in 
the  city,  rise  the  splendid  towers  of  Notre  Dame  (Fig. 
2048),  that  temple  of  the  12th  century,  winch,  in  spite 
ot  the  Madeleine,  has  not  been  surpassed  in  the  lvttli  : 
there  is  the  Hotel  Dieti,  the  antique  hospital  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Philip  Augustus;  and  there  is  the  Palais  do 
Justice,  where  sat  the  old  parliament,  and  where  sit 
now  the  highest  courts  of  justice  in  France.  The  im¬ 
mense  changes  made  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  in 
the  outer  aspect  of  Paris,  involving  the  destruction  of  a 
great  part  ot  the  old  city  and  the  erection  of  a  new  ami 
far  more  splendid  one  on  its  ruins,  are  chiefly  marked 
in  these  vast  thoroughfares,  which  form  the  characteris¬ 
tic  feature  of  Paris,  known  as  the  Boulevards.  The 
Boulevards  owe  their  origin  to  the  improvements  that 
took  pbico  in  Paris  under  Louis  XIV.,  when  the  ancient 
fortifications  of  the  city  were  destroyed  and  the  ditches 
filled  up.  At  the  suggestion  of  Colbert,  the  king  deter¬ 
mined  to  form  a  wide  road  upon  the  side  of  the  north¬ 
ern  ramparts,  and  plant  it  with  trees  ;  and,  in  1670,  the 
Boulevard,  or  bulwark,  from  the  Rue  St.  Antoine  to  the 
Rue  St.  Martin,  was  opened  for  public  use.  Gradually 
this  fine  thoroughfare  became  extended,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.  that  the  girdle  of  boule¬ 
vards,  surrounding  the  immense  city  on  all  sides,  was 
entirely  completed.  Paris  contains  above  100  squares, 
of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  the  Place  Vendome,  an 
octagonal  space,  surrounded  by  elegant  stone  buildings, 
and  having  in  its  centre  a  triumphal  bronze  column 
erected  by  Napoleon  I.;  the  Place  Iioyale,  a  square  in 
the  E.  of  Paris;  the  Place  des  Victoires,  a  central  anil 
busy  spot;  the  Place  de  Greve,  the  scene  of  many  revo¬ 
lutionary  executions,  in  the  centre  of  Paris;  the  Place 
du  Carrousel,  a  spacious  oblong  between  the  Tuileries 
and  the  Louvre,  and  having  the  long  picture-gallery  on 
its  S.  side;  and  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  situate  to  t lie  W. 
of  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  The  Champ  de  Mars  is 
an  oblong  park  on  the  S.VV.  of  Paris,  extending  from 
the  military  school  to  the  river,  and  bordered  on  each 
side  by  several  rows  of  trees.  The  Palais  Royal,  situate 
towards  the  centre  of  Paris,  forms  a  large  pile  of  build¬ 
ings,  entered  in  three  distinct  parts  by  as  many  portals 
or  archways,  and  bearing  less  tin*  appearance  of  a  prince¬ 
ly  residence  than  of  a  place  of  business.  The  facade 
fronting  the  Rue  St.  Honors  was  built  in  1781,  and  is 
ornamented  with  Doric  and  Ionic  pillars,  surmounted 
by  a  finely  sculptured  fronton.  At  the  hack  of  these 
courts,  ami  at  a  distance  from  the  main  building,  is  the 
garden  of  the  palace,  a  spacious  oblong,  nearly  250  yds. 
in  length,  having  in  its  central  part  a  basin  with  jets 
d'eau,  and  at  either  end  a  shrubbery.  The  Seine,  flow¬ 
ing  from  E.  to  W.,  intersects  Paris  nearly  in  the  middle, 
and  is  crossed  by  the  Pont  Neuf.  built  in  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury ;  the  Pont  Royal,  near  the  Tuileries,  built  by  Louis 
XIV.;  and  the  Pont  de  Louis  XVI..  finished  in  1790. 
Lower  down  the  river,  and  opposite  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
is  the  Pont  de  Jena,  or  des  Tnvalidcs,  a  stone  bridge; 
and,  higher  up,  opposite  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  is  the 
Pont  d'Ansterlitz,  an  iron  bridge:  both  elegant  struc¬ 
tures.  and  both  erected  under  Bonaparte.  Lastly  comes 
the  Pont  dn  Louvre,  an  iron-wrought  bridge,  and  the 
Pont  ties  Arts,  opposite  to  the  Louvre,  a  neat  but  slight 
iron  bridge,  appropriated  to  foot-passengers.  W  ithin 
the  limits  of  the  city,  the  Seine  is  crossed  by  no  fewer 
than  23  bridges.  The  public  buildings  are  numer¬ 
ous.  The  Tuileries,  long  the  residence  of  the  kings  of 
France,  and  the  scene  of  many  of  its  most  remarkable 
events,  was  begun  in  the  16th  cent.,  and  finished,  after 
various  interruptions,  in  the  17th.  It  is  a  noble  and 
venerable  structure,  which  hvs  been  joined  by  Napoleon 
III.  to  the  Louvre,  (n.v.)  The  palace  of  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  situate  in  the  S.  of  Paris,  is  distinguished  by  the 
symmetry  of  its  proportions.  The  Palais  Bourbon,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Seim*,  on  the  W.  side  of  Paris,  is  a 
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splendid  building.  The  other  buildings  worthy  of  note 
are,  the  Hotel  des  In  val  ides  (Fig.  1394),  a  large  structure 
with  a  dome,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  church,  con¬ 
taining  the  tombs ofNapoleon  I. (Fig  1911),  Vauban, and 
Turenne;  the  Military  School,  which  forms  one  end  of 
the  Champ  de  Mars  ,  the  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  Tuileries;  the  Bourse,  in  Rue 
\ivienne;  the  Bibliotheqm*  Nationale,  containing  up¬ 
wards  of  2,00(1,000  v»ds  ;  and  the  Pantheon  (  Fig.  846),  in 
the  highest  part  of  Paris,  and  appropriated  to  the  re¬ 
mains  of  distinguished  Frenchmen.  On  the  same  side 
of  the  Seine,  but  more  towards  the  centre  of  Paris,  stand 
the  buildings  of  the  Institute  ( Fig.  2019),  and  the  Mint, 
or  Hotel  des  Mommies.  Among  the  old  structures,  the 
principal  were  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  Palais  de  Jus¬ 
tice  ;  and,  in  the  busy  part  of  the  town,  near  the  street 
of  Montmartre,  there  is  an  elegant  and  extensive  ex¬ 
change.  Besides  Notre  Dame,  there  are  the  churches 
of  St.  Sulpice,  St.  Eustaclie,  the  Madeleine,  Notre-Dame- 
de-Lorette,  Ac.  The  mansions,  or,  as  they  are  termed, 
the  hotels ,  of  great  families,  are  spread  all  along  the  W. 
part  of  the  town,  particularly  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger¬ 
main.  and  in  the  suburb  St.  Ilotiore.  The  private 
houses  are  very  high,  having  frequently  6  and  7  stories. 
The  most  striking  of  the  public  monuments  is  the 
column  of  the  Place  Vendome  erected  by  Bonaparte, 
to  commemorate  his  successes  in  Germany  in  18u5.  and 
already  noticed.  It  is  a  brazen  pillar,  with  n  diameter 
of  12  feet,  and  a  height  of  133;  its  form,  an  imitation  of 
Trajan’s  pillarat  Rome.  After  this  comes  the  triumphal 
arch  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  near  the  Tuileries,  erected 
in  1806;  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  PKtoile.  outside  of  the 
barrier  of  Neuilly;  the  Porte,  or  gate  of  St.  Denis,  a 
large  triumphal  arch,  erected  by  Louis  XIV.;  and  the 
Porte  St.  Martin;  the  column  of  Luxor  (ancient  Thebes), 
transported  I rom  that  place,  and  now  erected  in  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde.  The  public  fountains  of  Paris  are 
extremely  numerous,  and  several  of  them  are  deserving 
of  high  admiration.  The  hospitals  of  Paris  are  also  nu¬ 
merous  and  well-managed.  The  largest  is  the  Hotel 
Dien  ;  after  it  come  those  of  Charity,  St.  Antoine.  Beau- 
jon,  Des  Enfans  Malades,  and  several  others.  Distinct 
from  these  are  t lie  hospices ,  or  establishments  where 
the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  lunatics,  are  received  and  sup¬ 
ported,  on  paying  a  small  sum.  The  prisons  of  Paris, 
also,  are  much  amended  iu  their  management  since  the 
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beginning  of  the  present  century.  In  literary,  scientific, 
and  educational  institutions.  Paris  is  not  excelled  by 
any  other  city  iu  the  world.  The  principal  of  these  are 
the  College  of  France,  with  28  professors ;  the  University, 
Academy  of  Paris,  and  various  societies  of  medicine,  of 
agriculture,  of  sciences  and  arts,  Ac.;  the  A  thence,  the 
school  of  medicine,  an  elegant  and  capacious  building, 
has  halls  for  public  lectures,  large  and  generally  crowd¬ 
ed.  At  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  are  classes  for  botany, 
zoology,  geology,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  Ac. ;  to  these 
are  to  lie  added  the  school  for  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture.  There  are  also  a  number  of  celebrated 
schools  for  particular  professions.  The  military  school 
is  for  the  education  of  youths,  generally  the  sous  of 
officers  who  have  fallen  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
The  £cole  Polytecbnique  is  for  the  education  of  en¬ 
gineers.  The  veterinary  school  at  Alfort,  near  Paris, 
has  classes  on  zoology,  rural  economy,  the  care  of  ani¬ 
mals,  Ac.  With  libraries  Paris  is  also  well  supplied: 
there  are  32  altogether,  and  the  Great  National  is  a 
magnifi -ent  institution.  It  is  divided  into  five  sections: 
1.  Printed  works  and  pamphlets,  of  which  there  are 
now  2,(X)0,CX)0,  including  duplicates.  2.  Manuscripts, 
of  which  there  are  84.000  vols.  3.  Medals  and  antiqui¬ 
ties.  4.  Prints.  5.  Maps  and  charts.  Amid  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  interest  to  artists,  those  of  the  Louvre  hold,  un¬ 
questionably.  the  first  rank.  Of  the  ground  floor  of  that 
spacious  building,  a  great  part  is  appropriated  to  stat¬ 
ues  and  other  specimens  of  sculpture,  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern,  distributed  in  spacious  halls,  and  arranged  with 
much  taste.  From  these  a  magnificent  staircase  leads  to 
flu*  gallery  of  paintings,  a  collection  that  may  be  equalled 
by  other  European  galleries  in  the  works  of  certain 
schools,  but  which  alone  offers  to  the  practical  student, 
and  the  simple  lover  of  art,  a  complete,  comprehensive, 
and  instructive  view  of  all  the  schools.  Next  to  these, 
the  object  of  greatest  interest  in  /’.  iH  the  Museum  ofNat- 
ural  History,  in  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  Next  comes  the ‘Jardin  des  Plantes  itself,  exhibr 
iting,  in  miniature, groups  of  plantsof  almost  every  region 
on  tbeglobe;  also  a  collection  of  animals  of  the  most  differ* 
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«nf  latitudes  —  lions,  elephants,  bears,  Ac.  In  a  large 
building  in  the  central  part  of  P.  is  the  Museum  of  French 
Monuments,  a  collection  of  statues  and  other  sculptured 
orftaments.  The  Conservatory  of  the  Arts  and  Trades 
is  appropriated  to  mechanical  improvements,  and  con¬ 
tains  models  of  almost  all  ingenious  machines.  The 
chief  theatres  are  the  New  Opera,  or  Academy  of  Music, 
the  Theatre  Frunyaise,  Opera  Comique,  and  theOdeon; 
but  the  others  are  also  much  frequented,  and  conducted 
with  taste  and  ingenuity.  Of  the  public  gardens  and 
walks,  the  finest  and  most  frequented  are  those  of  the 
Tuileries,  which  extend,  in  a  beautiful  oblong,  to  the 
Westward  of  the  palace.  On  the  S.  side  of  Paris  are  the 
gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  less  regular,  but  scarcely 
less  attractive.  The  Champs  Elysees  afford  very  pleasant 
walks;,  the  Boulevards,  in  the  summer  evenings,  pre¬ 
sent  a  strikingly  animated  scene;  and  the  beautiful  Buis 
de  Boulogne,  leading  to  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  forms 
one  of  the  most  charming  promenades  in  the  world. 
Manuf.  These  consist  chiefly  of  articles  of  taste  or  nice 
workmanship,  such  as  jewelry,  watches,  clocks,  porce¬ 
lain,  cabinet-ware,  mathematical  instruments,  silk,  arti¬ 
ficial  flowers,  plate-glass,  and  ornamental  articles  in 
bronze;  also,  cottons,  carpets,  Ac.  The  well-known 
manufactory  of  the  Gobelins  exhibits  imitations  of 
beautiful  pictures  in  webs  of  the  finest  silk  and  worsted. 
That  of  Sevres  is  equally  noted  for  the  richness  of  its 
porcelain.  Paris  is,  besides,  almost  exclusively  the  seat 
of  the  wholesale  bookselling  and  printing  business  of 
France.  Its  commerce  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  nav¬ 
igation  of  the  Seine,  its  connection  with  many  canals, 
and  by  railways  to  many  of  the  principal  towns  in 
France.  Paris  was  originally  a  Roman  station,  and,  in 
the  year  36U,  was  the  winter-quarters  of  Julian.  In  508 
it  was  constituted  the  cap.  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  sur¬ 
rounded  with  walls  in  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  and, 
after  the  Revolution,  it  received  many  embellishments. 
The  new  line  of  fortifications  was  begun  in  1840,  and  fin¬ 
ished  in  184S.  Francis  I.  was  the  first  French  monarch 
who  endeavored  to  render  Paris  worthy  of  being  the  cap. 
of  France}  under  Henry  IV.  it  increased;  and  to  Marie 
de  Mcdicis  and  to  Cardinal  Richelieu  it  owed  much  of 
its  progress.  Louis  XIV.  greatly  embellished  it.  Napo¬ 
leon  I.  was  anxious  that  it  should  eclipse  all  other  cities: 
and  Napoleon  III.,  made  of  it  the  handsomest  city  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  /'op.,  1876,  1,988,806.  See  Sup.,  art.  France,  p. 
1031,  and  for  Intern.  Exposition,  see  Centennial  Ex., 
Ac.,  p.  712. 

Par'is,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Trilliacete , 
including  /*.  quadrifolia ,  the  One-berry,  the  juice  of 
which  is  reckoned  a  narcotic,  acrid  poison. 

Par'!*,  a  vill.  ol  prov.  of  Ontario,  on  Grand  River,  abt 
72  m.  N.N.YW  of  Niagara  Falls.  —  In  ///.,  a  p.-v.  and  twp., 
cap.  of  Edgar  co.,  abt.  114  m.  E.  of  Springfield. —  In  Iud., 
a  p.-v.  of  Jennings  co.,  abt.  16  m.  YV  N.YV.  of  Madison. 
—  A  vill.  of  Posey  co.,  about  20  in.  N.  of  Mount  Ver¬ 
non. 

Paris,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Linn 
co.,  abt.  00  m.  S.S.13.  of  Lawrence;  total  pop.  abt.  I,4u0. 

Paris,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Bourbon  co., 
abt.  40  m.  E.  of  Frankfort.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  cattle- 
markets  in  the  State.  Pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Paris,  in  Maine ,  a  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of 
Oxford  co.,  abt.  40  m.  W.  of  Augusta ;  pop.  abt.  3,500. 

Paris,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Kent  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Paritt,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Monroe  co., 
abt.  40  in.  YV.S.YV.  of  Hannibal ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

Paris,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Oneida  co.;  pop. 
(1870),  3.475. 

Paris,  in  Ohio ,  a  twp.  of  Portage  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Stark  co.,  abt.  130  m. 
N.E.  of  Columbus;  pop.  abt.  3,600. 

— A  township  of  Union  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Paris,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Washington  co., 
abt.  34  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Pittsburg. 

Paris,  in  Tennessee ,  a  post- village,  cap.  of  Ilenry  co., 
abt.  110  m.  Y\*.  of  Nashville. 

Paris,  in  Texas ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Lamar  co.,  abt. 
300  in  N.X.K.  of  Austin. 

Paris,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Fauquier  co.,  abt. 
130  in.  N.  by  VV.  of  Richmond. 

Paris,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Kenosha  co.,  abt.  10  m.  N.W.  of  Kenosha;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Par  ishur^:,  orGn.ES  Court-House,  in  Virginia,  a  post¬ 
village.  cap.  of  Giles  co.,  abt.  240  m.  W.  of  Richmond. 

Par'isli,  n  [Fr.  paroisse ;  L.Lat.  parochia ;  Gr  paroikia , 
from  para,  and  oil, os,  a  house,  a  dwelling. J  An  ecclesi¬ 
astical  division  of  a  town  or  district,  in  which  the  inhab¬ 
itants  dwell  near  each  other;  that  is,  a  district  of  com¬ 
paratively  limited  extent;  —  specifically,  the  circuit  of 
ground  which  is  committed  to  the  spiritual  charge  of 
one  person,  vicar,  or  other  Christian  minister,  having 
permanent  cure  of  souls  therein. 

— In  the  U.  States,  an  ecclesiastical  society  hounded  by 
territorial  limits,  hut  composed  of  those  persons  who 
choose  to  unite  under  the  charge  of  a  particular  priest, 
clergyman,  or  minister. —  Webster. 

— In  Louisiana,  one  of  the  State  divisions  corresponding 
to  counties  in  other  States. 

To  goon  the  parish,  in  England,  to  become  chargeable, 
as  a  pauper,  to  the  parochial  poor-rate. 

—a.  Belonging,  or  having  reference  to  a  parish:  ns,  a 
parish  church.  —  Employed  in  the  ecclesiastical  or  spir¬ 
itual  concerns  of  a  parish;  as,  a  parish  priest,  a  parish 
clerk. —  Maintained  at  the  cost  of  a  parish;  as,  parish 
poor,  a  parish  workhouse. 

Parish  clerk,  a  layman  who  conducts  the  responses, 
and  otherwise  officiates  in  the  services  of  the  Anglican 
Episcopal  Church. 

Par  iHli,  in  Iowa,  a  villago  of  Des  Moines  co.,abt.  65  m. 
S.E.  of  Iowa  City. 
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Par'isli,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Oswego  co. ; 
pop.  (1870),  1,929. 

Parisli  Grove,iu  Indiana,  a  township  of  Benton  co.; 
pop.  abt.  400. 

Ptir'id  Hill,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Oneida  co.,  abt. 
9  m.  S.  of  Utica. 

Pnrisli'ional,  a.  Same  as  Parochial,  q.  v. 

Parishioner,  ( pa-rlsh' un-er.)  v.  n.  [Fr.  paroissien.] 
One  who  belongs  to.  or  is  resident  within,  a  parish. 

Par'isli villc,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  abt.  20  m.  E.  of  Canton ;  pop. 
of  township  (1870),  2.241. 

Parisian,  ( pa-rezh'i-an ,)  n.  [Fr.  Parisicn .]  ( Geog .) 
A  native  or  resident  of  Paris.  # 

— a.  (Geog.)  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to, or  charac¬ 
teristic  of,  the  natives  of  Paris;  as,  Parisian  fashions. 

Parisian n<s  ( pa-re' zt-cn,)  n.  A  female  nati\e  or 
resident  of  Paris. 

Parisol'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  paraisos ,  nearly  equal,  and 
logos,  discourse.  J  The  practice  of  using  ambiguous  or 
equivocal  words. 

Parisy  llali'ic,  Parisyllab'ieal,  a.  [Lat.  par , 
paris,  equal,  and  syllaba,  syllable.]  Denoting  a  word 
which  has  the  same  number  of  syllables  in  all  its  in¬ 
flections. 

Par'itor,  n.  An  apparitor;  an  usher;  a  beadle. 

Par'ity,  n.  [Fr.  pautf;  Lat.  pantos — par,  paris  — 
Armor. pdr,  equal.]  Equality;  equivalence;  analogy: 
like  or  kindred  state  or  degree;  as.  parity  of  reasoning 
or  principle. 

Parlt,  n.  [  A.  S.  pearroc ;  Dan.  park ;  Fr.  and  YV.  pare.] 
A  piece  of  ground  iu  an  untilled  state,  inclosed  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  (  base, or  for  walking,  driving,  Ac. — A  tract 
of  land  within  the  precincts  of  a  city  or  town,  and 
kept  forfirnament  and  public  recreation  ;  as,  Fairmount 
Park  in  Philadelphia, or  the  Central  Park  in  New  York. 

(Mil.)  An  assemblage  of  the  heavy  ordnance  belong¬ 
ing  to  an  army,  with  its  carriages,  ammunition-wagons, 
and  stores,  on  ground  contiguous  to  that  occupied  by 
the  troops  when  encamped;  as,  a  park  of  artillery,  a 
park  of  provisions,  an  engineer  park,  Ac. 

Park-hack,  a  horse  with  showy  action,  used  for  eques¬ 
trian  exercises  in  parks,  Ac. ;  a  cob ;  a  nag. 

Park  phaeton,  a  low  carriage,  or  landaulet,  for  use  in 
parks. 

— v.  a.  To  impark;  to  inclose,  as  in  a  park.  —  To  mass 
together  in  a  compact  body;  as,  to  park  the  artillery, 
commissary  wagons,  ambulances,  Ac. 

Park,  in  Colorado  Territory ,  a  central  co. ;  area ,  abt. 
2,20u  sq.  in.  Rivers.  South  Fork  of  Platte  River  and 
Arkansas  River,  besides  many  smaller  streams.  Sur- 
face.  1 1  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  and  rocky 
mountains  which  form  what  is  called  South  Park,  (see 
Three  Parks.)  Soil,  moderately  fertile.  Min.  Gold. 
Cap.  Laurette. 

Park,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  St.  Joseph  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,700. 

Park,  Muxno,  a  British  traveller,  n.  near  Selkirk,  Scot¬ 
land,  177 1,  was  killed  during  his  second  expedition  in 
Africa,  1808.  (See  Africa,  g  History.)  Ilis  Travels  in 
the  Interior  of  Africa  were  published  in  1797,  and  the 
Journal  of  his  second  expedition  appeared  iu  1815. 

Parke*,  in  Indiana,  a  \\\  co.,  adjoining  Illinois;  area , 
abt.  440  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Wabash  River,  and  Sugar  and 
Racoon  creeks.  Surface ,  generally  level;  soil,  deep 
and  fertile,  yielding  large  crops  of  cereals  and  garden 
produce.  Cap.  Rockville.  Pop.  (1870),  18,195. 

Park'cr,  Theodore,  a  distinguished  American  theolo¬ 
gian,  philosopher,  and  social  reformer,  b.  at  Lexington, 
near  Boston,  1810.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in 
1830,  continuing,  however,  for  a  time  to  work  on  his 
father's  farm,  and  afterwards  teaching  iu  a  school  at 
Boston.  In  1834  he  entered  the  Theological  School,  the 
professors  at  which  belonged  to  the  then  rising  liberal 
school.  After  laborious  and  successful  studies,  he  was 
chosen,  in  1837,  minister  of  a  Unitarian  congregation  at 
West  Roxbury,  his  marriage  having  taken  place  just 
previously.  lie  had  there  leisure  for  study,  and  read 
extensively,  enjoying  the  society  of  Dr.  Chunning. 
His  views  of  Christianity  had  diverged  considerably 
from  the  standard  of  his  sect,  and  great  excitement  was 
occasioned  by  his  sermon  “On  the  Transient  and  Per¬ 
manent  in  Christianity,”  preached  in  1841.  Wearied 
with  the  bitterness  and  opposition  of  his  adversaries, 
he  visited  Europe  in  1S43.  The  prejudice  against  him 
led  to  his  quitting  West  Roxbury,  and  settling  at  Boston 
in  1846,  as  minister  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Congrega¬ 
tional  Society.  In  the  following  year  he  became  joint- 
editor  with  Emerson  and  Cabot  of  the  Massachusetts 
Quarterly  Review.  lie  distinguished  himself  as  the 
fearless  opponent  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  shel¬ 
tered  slaves  in  his  own  house.  Notwithstanding  his 
failing  health  he  was  very  active  as  a  public  lecturer 
on  various  political  and  social  topics,  and  was  the 
correspondent  of  many  eminent  men ;  among  them, 
Charles  Sumner,  Buckle,  Professor  Gervinus,  Ac.  Early 
in  1859  ho  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  duties  and 
seek  health  in  France  and  Italy.  It  was  in  vain,  and 
lie  died  at  Florence,  1860.  His  earliest  published  work 
was  the  Discourse  of  Matters  pertaining  to  Religion, 
which  appeared  in  1847.  In  this  work  alone  he  exhibits 
his  fundamental  principles  in  a  systematic  form.  It  has 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  has  been  widely 
read  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  of  recent  contributions 
to  religious  philosophy,— one  of  the  books  which  are 
worth  reading  for  their  honesty,  earnestness,  and  beauty, 
whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with  their  conclusions. 
Among  his  other  works,  of  which  a  collected  edition 
has  been  published  by  MissCobbe.  are,  Critical  and  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Writings;  Theism.  Atheism,  and  the  Popular 
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Theology ;  Discourses  of  Politics ;  Experience  as  a  Min¬ 
ister,  Ac.  His  Life  and  ('or resplendence,  edited  by  John 
Weiss,  appeared  in  2  vols.  in  1863. 

Park'er,  n.  The  keeper  or  ranger  of  a  park. 

Park'or,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Clark  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,500. 

Parker,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  village  and  township  of 
Butler  co., abt.  18  m.  E  S.E. of  Pittsburg  ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Parker,  in  Texas,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  900  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Brazos  and  Noland’s  rivers.  Surface,  agreea¬ 
bly  diversified;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Weather¬ 
ford.  Pop.  abt.  6,000. 

Parli'ershiirg,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Richland 
co.,  abt.  135  ni.  S.E.  of  Springfield. 

Parkersburg,  iu  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  abt.  12  m.  S.  of  Crawlordsville. 

Parkersburg,  in  Iowa ,  a  village  of  Boone  co.,  abt.  6 
m.  S.E.  of  Boonesborough. 

— A  post-village  of  But  1«t  co..  abt.  18  m.  W.  of  Cedar  Falls. 

Parkersburg,  iu  W.  Virginia ,  a  town  and  cap  of 
YY'ood  co.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  abt.  100  in.  S  W.  of  Wheel¬ 
ing.  It  owes  its  rapid  growth  and  importance  to  the 
wells  of  petroleum  which  abound  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
abt.  6,800. 

Parkes'burg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Chester  co..  abt.  45  m.  W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Parkesine',  ? i.  See  Paricsine. 

Parkc'ville,  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Parke  co.,  abt. 
9  in.  E.N.E.  of  Rockville. 

Park'll  is  rst,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Scott  co.,  abt.  65  m. 
E.  by  S.  of  Iowa  City. 

Parkiuso'nia.  n.  [After  Parkinson,  an  ancient  writer 
on  plants. J  (Rot.)  A  genus  of  plants, sub-order  Cirsal- 
pinietc.  P.  acule.uta,  the  Jerusalem  thorn  of  the  \\r. 
Indies,  is  used  for  making  hedges,  and  is  also  employed 
as  a  febrifuge. 

Park'-lcaves,  n.  pi.  (Dot )  The  common  name  of  the 
genus  Hypericum.  See  Uypericaci;.®. 

Park'man,  Francis,  an  American  historian,  n.  in 
Boston,  1823.  lie  graduated  at  Harvard  College  iu  1844, 
and  in  1846  made  a  journey  across  the  prairies,  and  ex¬ 
plored  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Ilis  principal  works  are, 
The  Californian  and  Oregon  Trail ;  Pinners  of  France 
in  the  flew  World;  The  Jesuits  in  North  America]  Dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Great  West ;  The  0;d  Regime  in  Canada ; 
Count  Frontenac  and  New  France  under  Louis  A' I V. 
(Boston,  1><77.) 

Park ’man,  in  Maine,  a  p.-tvvp.  of  Beaver  co. ;  in  O.,  a 
p.-vill.  of  Geauga  co.,  abt.  16  m.  S.E.  of  Cliardon. 

Parksine',  Parkesine,  n.  (Applied  Chem.)  A  newly 
invented  material,  similar  to  ebonite,  consisting  of  an 
intimate  mixture  of  vulcanized  oil  and  collodion,  and 
which,  iu  some  of  its  applications,  seems  destined  to  take 
the  place  of  caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha.  For  its  pre¬ 
paration  the  oils  used  may  be  any  of  the  so-railed  dry¬ 
ing-oils,  as  linseed-oil,  nut-oil,  castor-oil,  Ac. ;  and  for 
vulcanizing  them,  chloride  of  sulphur  is  used  in  various 
proport  ions,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  product  de¬ 
sired;  for  instance,  in  greater  proportion,  if  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  to  be  solid  and  hard,  and  in  less  if  it  is  to  be 
elastic  and  extensible.  The  temperature  of  preparation 
varies  correspondingly  with  these  different  objects,  be¬ 
tween  200  and  300  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  collodion 
is  prepared  by  treating  cotton  in  nitro-sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  washing  with  water  in  a  centrifugal  appara¬ 
tus,  next  pressing  out  the  moisture,  and  then  dissolving 
the  expressed  mass  in  nitro-benzole.  The  collodion  is 
separated  in  the  form  of  a  pellicle  l»y  pouring  the  solu¬ 
tion  into  water.  The  two  constituents  are  worked  up 
together,  and  the  mass  is  then  pressed  into  the  desired 
form  and  vulcanized.  The  applications  of  this  material 
are  as  varied  as  those  of  caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha, 
and  are  adapted  even  to  cases  where  these  substances 
cannot  be  well  employed.  For  the  imitation  of  marble, 
iu  all  shades, as  well  as  of  mother-of-pearl,  tortoise-shell, 
and  ivory,  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it.  It  may  be 
prepared  at  so  low  a  cost  that,  in  England,  knife-handles 
of  great  beauty,  made  of  this  material,  are  sold  at  $4  to 
$15  per  gross. 

Parks'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Sullivan 
co.,  abt.  4  in.  N  of  Liberty  Yillage. 

Park 'toil,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Baltimore 
co.,  abt.  75  in.  N.  of  Baltimore. 

Parlance,  (pdr'lans,)  n.  [Norm.;  Tr.  purler,  parlant, 
to  speak.]  Conversation  ;  discourse  ;  talk. 

In  common  or  ordinary  parlance ,  in  common  phrase; 
in  the  customary  or  usual  form  of  speech. 

Par'ley,  v.n.  [Fr.  purler ;  It .  parlare,  to  speak:  Fr. 
parole  ;  Sp.  palaba,  a  word, from  Lat.  para bola=Gr.  par- 
abnlc,  a  parable.]  To  speak  or  conler  with  on  some 
point  of  mutual  concern;  to  discuss  orally;  —  hence, 
specifically,  to  confer,  as  with  an  enemy  ;  to  treat  with 
by  words. 

— n.  Mutual  discourse  or  conversation;  discussion;  ap¬ 
propriately,  a  conference  with  an  enemy  in  war. 

“  Summon  a.  parley,  wc  will  talk  with  him.’’— Shahs. 

To  beat  a  parley.  (Mil.)  To  beat  a  drum  or  sound  a 
trumpet,  as  a  signal  for  holding  a  conference  w  ith  the 
enemy. 

Parliament,  ( par'H-ment ,)  n.  [Fr.  parlement ;  It. 
and  Sp.  parle.mento ;  Low  Lat.  parlamentum ,  a  confer¬ 
ence.  See  Parley.]  The  grand  assembly  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  or  Three  Estates,  of  the  united  realm  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  consisting  of  the  sovereign  with 
the  peers  spiritual  and  temporal,  constituting  the 
House  of  Lords;  and  the  knights  of  shires,  citizens, 
and  burgesses,  forming  the  lower  chamber,  or  House  of 
Commons.  Though  the  sovereign  is  virtually  one  of  the 
three  orders  which  form  the  British  P,  the  two  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  are  supposed  legally  to 
comprise  the  legislature  of  the  State.  The  term  P.  ia 
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evidently  of  French  origin,  nnd  was  first  applied  to  gen¬ 
eral  assemblies  of  the  States  under  Louis  VII  .about  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century.  In  Kngland.  the  term  was 
not  used  till  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  or  Edward  I.  The 
institution  of  F however,  is  of  a  much  earlier  date:  but 
its  origin  is  lost  in  the  remote  ages  of  antiquity.  It  has 
commonly  been  traced  back  to  the  free  councils  of  our 
Saxon  ancestors,  which  existed  under  the  names  of  tho 
miehfj  synoth,  or  great  council ;  mirk. I  ynnnte,  or  great 
meeting;  and  miUmu  ye.mntr.,  or  assembly  of  wise  men. 
The  popular  character  of  these  institutions  was  subvert¬ 
ed  for  a  time  by  the  Norman  Conquest;  but  the  people  of 
England,  still  Saxons  by  birth,  in  language,  and  in 
spirit,  gradually  recovered  their  ancient  share  in  the 
councils  ol  the  stale.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
main  constitution  of  P.us  it  now  stands  was  marked  out 
so  long  ago  as  the  17th  year  of  King  John  (1215),  in  ihc 
Great  Charter  granted  by  that  prince,  wherein  he  prom¬ 
ises  to  summon  all  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls, 
and  greater  barons,  personally,  and  all  other  tenants  in 
chief  under  the  Crown,  by  the  sheriff  and  bailiffs,  to 
meet  at  a  certain  place,  within  forty  days’  notice,  to  as¬ 
sess  aids  and  scutages  when  necessary;  and  this  consti¬ 
tution  has  subsisted,  in  fact,  at  least  from  the  year  12B4 
(■Wth  Henry  III.)  Since  that  period  it  lias  enjoyed  su¬ 
preme  political  power  in  the  kingdom. 

(French  Hist.)  The  P.  of  France,  like  that  of  England, 
was  in  its  origin  a  convocation  of  the  great  vassals  of 
the  crown,  who  treated  of  judicial  as  well  as  political 
matters  in  their  assemblies.  St.  Louis  was  the  king 
who  first,  introduced  into  this  body  counsellors  of  in¬ 
ferior  rank,  chiefly  ecclesiastics,  as  legal  assistants;  and 
tbs  earliest  registers  of  the  proceedings  of  the  P.  which 
afterwards  became  fixed  at  Paris,  are  of  the  date  of 
1254.  The  important  step  of  rendering  that  court  per¬ 
manent,  and  fixing  ils  seat  ill  the  capital  city,  is  general 
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talla  wore  formed  into  a  duchy,  and  bestowed  upon 
Maria  Louisa,  wife  of  Napoleon  L,  with  reversion  after 
death  to  Ferdinand  Charles,  Duke  of  Lucca,  the  son  of 
Maria  Louisa  of  Spain,  and  the  rightful  heir.  A  revolu 
tion  occurred  in  1869,  on  which  Marie  Therese  do  Dour 
bon,  widow  of  Charles  III.,  and  regent  lor  her  iiil'uu 
son,  left  the  country,  and  P.  was  annexed  to  the  king 
dom  of  Italy  in  1800.  Pop.  256.029. 

Par'ina,  a  fortified  city,  cap.  of  the  above  prov, 

S.E.  of  Milan;  Lat.  44°  48'  15"  N.,  Lon.  10°  20'  8"  E, 
It,  has  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral,  and  the  ducal  palace, 
which  contains  a  library  of  90,000  vols.  and  a  museum 
of  antiquities.  P.  lias  also  a  public  library  of  34,000 
vols.  Manuf.  Silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  lace,  cut 
lery,  glass,  and  musical  instruments.  P>p.  47,067. 

Parma,  in  New  York,  a  post-vill.  and  township  of  Mon¬ 
roe  co.,  abt.  10  m  W.N.W.  of  Rochester ;  pqpi(1870)2, 864. 

Parma,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Cuyahoga  co. ;  pop. 
aht.  2,100. 

Parmegia'iio,  Parmigiano,  or  Parmigia 

III  no.  See  Mazzuoli. 

Parme'lia,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  lichens,  P.  parietina ; 
was  formerly  regarded  as  a  valuable  febrifuge,  astrin¬ 
gent,  and  tonic.  It  contains  a  yellow  crystalline  color¬ 
ing-matter,  called  chry  soph  ante  acid ,  which  is  identical 
with  the  coloring  principle  of  rhubarb.  P.  perlala  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  orchil  and  cudbear. 

Parmenides,  (par-men' i-dees,)  of  Elea,  in  Magna 
Gracia,  b.  about  636  b.  c.,  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Eleatic  school. 

Pitrincntic'ra.  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Crescentiacae ,  q.  v. 

Parmesan',  n.  (Gw 7.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Parma,  Italy. 

a.  [It.  Parmigiano.]  (Ge.og.)  Pertaining,  or  having  ref¬ 
erence  to  Parma  or  its  inhabitants ;  as,  Parmesan  cheese. 
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i  atti  1  bn  ted  to  l  fillip  the  lair  (1304);  from  that  time  Parnali  61m,  (  par-na-ee'ba ,)  a  river  of  Brazil,  rises  in 
lie  great  barons  gradually  .lisconti n .i.-.l  their  attend-  abt.  Lat.  11°  S-,  Loll.  47°  \V„  and  flowing  N.N.E.  between 
nee,  and  the  lawyers  occupied  the  higher  places  and  the  provinces  of  Piauliy  and  Maranliao, enters  the  Atlan- 


more  important  functions  of  the  court.  The  twelve 
peers  of  France,  however,  remained  constant  members 
of  the  P.  after  the  other  great  vassals  had,  by  disuse, 
ceased  to  be  considered  as  members  of  it.  The  /*.  of 
Paris  thenceforward  remained  the  chief  tribunal  of  the 
country  until  the  revolution,  with  the  exception  of  the 
short  period  of  its  suppression  by  Louis  XV.  in  1771; 
but  as  the  great  fiefs  of  the  French  monarchy  were  suc¬ 
cessively  united  to  the  crown,  the  supreme  feudal  court 
of  each  was  invested  with  the  title  and  attributes  of  a 
P.  These  were  fixed  at  Toulouse,  Grenoble,  Bordeaux, 
Dijon.  Besancon,  Rouen,  Aix,  Pau,  Rennes,  Metz,  Douay, 
Nancy.  The  most  remarkable  prerogative  exercised  by 
the  P.  was  that  of  registering  the  edicts  of  the  sovereign, 
and  thereby  giving  them  tho  force  of  law.  Honco  tho 
important  part  which  the  parliaments,  and  especially 
that  of  Paris,  so  often  enacted  in  French  history,  in 
modifying  the  otherwise  absolute  power  of  tliemouarchs. 
(See  Bed  op  .Justice.)  It  was  usual  for  tho  P.  of  Paris, 
and  undoubtedly  legal,  although  not  customary  for  the 
other  parliaments,  to  convey  remonstrances  to  the  king 
on  the  subject  of  his  edicts.  But  Louis  XIV.  ordained 
that  these  remonstrances  should  always  be  presented  af¬ 
ter  they  had  testified  their  obedience  by  registering  them. 
The  counsellors  of  P.  were,  by  a  law  of  Louis  XI.,  im¬ 
movable  except  in  case  of  legal  forfeiture ;  but  the  place 
of  counsellors  and  presidents  soon  became  purchasable, 
ami  afterwards  transmissible  by  hereditary  descent. 
ILmce,  in  part,  the  powerful  esprit  de  corps  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  those  bodies. 

Parliamenta  rian,  a.  (Eng.  Hist..)  Siding  with  the 
Parliament  in  antagonism  to  King  Charles  I. 

— n.  (Eng.  Hist.)  An  adherent  of  the  Parliament  during 
the  time  of  Charles  I. 

Pari  ia  ill  pnt'ary,  a.  [F w  parle.mentaire.i]  Pertain 
ing  to  parliament;  vested  in  parliament;  ns,  parlia¬ 
mentary  authority. —  Enacted  or  done  by  parliament  ; 
as,  a  parliaments  y  act  or  constitution.  —  According  to 
the  rules  and  usages  of  parliament,  or  to  the  established 
rules  and  practices  of  legislative  assemblies. 

Parlor,  Parlour,  n.  [Fr.  par  loir,  from  pavle.r,  to 
speak. J  The  apartment  in  a  nunnery  where  the  nuns 
are  permitted  to  meet  and  converse  with  each  other,  or 
with  friends  outside,  through  a  grating.  —  The  room  in 
a  house  which  the  family  usually  occupy,  and  where 
they  hold  their  ordinary  converse  and  intercourse. 

Parlor  boarder f  a  pupil  in  a  boarding-school  who  sits 
at  table  with  the  teacher’s  family. 

Par  Ions,  a.  [From  perilous.]  Disposed  to  incur  peril ; 
venturesome;  notable;  keen;  sprightly;  waggish;  as, 
a  parlous  wit. — Dryden. 

Pa  mi,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Jack- 
son  co.,  S6  m.  W.  of  Detroit;  pop.  aht.  1,347. 

Par'ina,  a  prov.  and  former  duchy  of  N.  Italy,  between 
Lat.  44°  19'  30"  and  45°  7'  45"  N.,  Lon.  9°  23'  and  10°  40' 
E.,  having  N.  Lombardy,  K.  Modena,  S.  and  W. Tuscany. 
Area ,  3,766  sq  in.  The  surface  is  diversified,  and  the 
soil  fertile  in  tin*  plains.  The  climate  is  healthy  except 
in  the  districts  along  the  Po.  Rivers.  Po,  Taro,  Trebhia, 
and  Eliza.  Prod.  Maize,  wheat,  tobacco,  hemp,  and 
fruits.  Numerous  cattle  are  also  reared;  and  it  is 
noted  for  its  cheese  from  the  milk  of  goats.  Min.  Iron, 
copper,  salt,  Ac.  Manuf.  Silk,  linen,  and  cotton  goods, 
paper,  glass,  gunpowder,  brass,  &c.  Cap.  Parma.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  P.  became  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy.  It  was  taken  by  Charle¬ 
magne,  and  transferred  to  the  papal  see  in  774.  In 
154  5  Paul  III.  erected  P.  and  Piacenza  into  a  duchy, 
which  he  bestowed  upon  the  Farnese  family,  whose  line 
became  extinct  in  1731.  The  treaty  of  Aix-ia  Chapelb*, 
in  1748,  gave  possession  of  P.  to  Philip,  son  of  Philip  V.l 
and  Elizabeth  Farnese.  In  1815,  P.,  Piacenza,  and  Guas- 1 


tic  Ocean  about  Lat.  2°  50'  S.,  Lon.  41°  35'  W.  It  receives 
the  Urussuby,  Gurguea,  Poty,  Balsas,  aud  Piracuruca 
rivers.  Length ,  about  750  m. 

Parnas'sia,  n.  [From  Mt.  Parnassus ,  the  abode  of  tho 
Muses,  Graces,  Ac.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Hypericacat.  They  are  perennial  herbs,  with  radical 
leaves  and  1-flowered  scape.  P.  Caroliniana ,  the  Grass 
of  Parnassus,  is  an  exceedingly  elegant  and  interesting 
species,  growing  in  wet  meadows  and  borders  of  streams 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Parnassian,  (-ndsh’f-an,)  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating 
to  Parnassus:  —  hence,  poetical. 

Parnas'sus,  a  famous  mountain  of  Greece,  govt,  of 
Pliocis,  N  W.  of  Mount  Helicon;  Lat.  38°  35'  57"  N., 
Lon.  22°  27'  36"  E.  It  has  3  peaks,  the  highest  of  which 
reaches  an  elevation  of  8,068  feet.  On  the  W.  side  lay 
Delphi,  the  seat  of  the  famous  oracle,  and  the  fountain 
of  C  istalia  (see  Fig.  791).  The  highest  peak  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Bacchus,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  orgies  of  his 
worship.  The  rest  of  the  mountain  was  sacred  to 
Apollo  and  the  Muses ;  hence,  poets  wero  said  “  to  climb 
Parnassus.” 

Panias'Mis,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  West¬ 
moreland  co.,  abt.  19  m.  N.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Parnassus,  in  S.  Carolina ,  a  post-village  of  Marlbor¬ 
ough  district,  abt.  20  m.  S.E.  of  Cheraw. 

Parnassus.  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Augusta 
abt.  132  m.  N.VV.  of  Richmond. 

Parochial,  (-rd'ki-al,)  a.  [0.  Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  paro- 
chia ,  parish.]  Belonging,  or  having  reference  to  a  parish ; 
parishional ;  as,  parochial  clergy,  parochial  authorities, 
parochial  duties. 

Paro'eliialize,  v.  a.  To  form  into  parishes.  (Eng.) 

Paro'chially,  adv.  In  a  parish;  by  parishes. 

Parotl'ic,  Parod'ieal,  a.  [Fr.  parodiqut.)  Relating 
or  pertaining  to  parody;  consisting  of,  or  resembling 
parody. 

Par  odist,  n.  [Fr.  parodiste .]  A  writer  of  parodies. 

Par'oily,  n.  [Fr .  parodie,  from  Gr.  para ,  and  ode,  an 
ode,  a  song.]  A  kind  of  literary  composition  in  which 
the  words  of  an  author  or  liis  thoughts  are,  by  some 
slight  alterations,  adapted  to  a  different  purpose;  a  kind 
of  poetical  pleasantry,  in  which  verses  written  on  one 
subject  are  altered  aud  applied  to  another  by  way  of 
burlesque.  —  A  popular  saying,  adage,  or  proverb. 

— v.  a.  [Fr. parodier.]  To  imitate  in  parody;  to  write  a 
parody  on  ;  to  alter,  as  verses  or  words,  and  apply  to  a 
purpose  different  from  that  of  the  original. 

Par'oket,  n.  ( Zoo! .)  See  Paroquet. 

Parol',  Parole',  n.  [Fr.  parole ,  from  parler ,  to  speak. 
See  Parley.]  A  word. 

(Law.)  [Written  pardl.]  Oral  declaration  ;  word  of 
mouth;  a  pleading  in  a  suit. 

(Mil.)  [Written  parolt.]  A  promise  given  by  a  pris¬ 
oner  of  war,  when  lie  has  leave  to  depart  from  custody, 
that  ho  will  return  at  the  time  appointed,  unless  dis¬ 
charged  ; —  hence,  word  of  honor;  plighted  faith.  —  A 
password  given  to  officers  of  the  guard,  as  distinguished 
from  the  countersign ,  or  word  given  to  all  guards. 

— a.  Given  by  word  of  mouth  ;  oral ;  not  written. 

Parol  evidence,.  (Law.)  The  oral  testimony  of  wit¬ 
nesses,  as  opposed  to  written  evidence  or  record. — 
Parol  contract,  an  agreement  by  word  of  mouth,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  a  written  contract.  In  the  strict  legal  accepta¬ 
tion  of  the  term,  however,  everything  is  parol ,  even  in 
writing,  which  is  not  under  seal. 

Paroinorogy,  n.  [Gr.  para ,  near,  and  omologein, 
to  confer.]  (Rhet.)  A  concession  to  an  opponent,  made 
with  a  view  to  fortify  one's  own  argument. 

Paronomasia,  Paronom'asy,  n.  [From  Gr. 
para ,  and  onnmasia,  a  naming,  from  onnma,  a  name.] 
(Rhet.)  A  play  ou  words  ;  a  figure  of  speech,  by  which 
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the  same  word  is  used  in  different  senses,  or  words  sim¬ 
ilar  in  sound  are  set  in  opposition  to  each  other  so  as  to 
give  a  kind  of  antithetical  force  to  tho  sentence. 
Paroiiomas'tic,  Paronomas'tieal,  a.  Pertain- 
ing,  or  having  reterence  to  paronomasy  ;  consisting  iu 
punning. 

Paronom'asy,  n.  Snine  as  Paronomasia,  q.  v. 
Paronycli'ia,  (-nth'-.)  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  para ,  be¬ 
side,  and  onychos,  a  nail.]  (M>d.)  A  whitlow. 
Par'ony in,  Par'ony  mo,  n.  A  paronymous  phrase. 
Paroai'y moiQN,  a.  [Gr.  j>urai  near,  aud  onoma ,  a 
name;  Fr.  puronymique.]  (Grain.)  Possessing  tho 
same  derivation  ;  of  kindred  extraction;  —  said  of  cer¬ 
tain  words,  as  priest ,  priestcraft ,  priesthood. 
—Possessing  an  identical  sound,  but  of  different  orthog¬ 
raphy  and  sense;  as,  meet  and  meat. 

Paron'ynty,  n.  Paronymous  quality. 

Pnr'oquct,  Parokkt,  Parrakeet,  *  Perroquet,  n. 
(Zobl.)  A  genus  of  birds  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Psithacida;  or 
Parrot  family,  distinguished 
by  being  smaller  than  the  com¬ 
mon  Parrots,  and  having  long¬ 
er  tails.  There  are  numerous 
species:  some,  distinguished 
by  a  very  long,  pointed  tail  and 
collar-like  mark  around  the 
neck,  which  inhabit  the  Asiat¬ 
ic  continent  and  islands;  and 
others,  natives  of  Australia, 
which  are  distinguished  by 
their  colors  being  gorgeously 
variegated,  and  peculiarly 
mottled  on  the  back  ;  by  their 
tail-feathers  not  being  point¬ 
ed;  and  by  their  being  fur¬ 
nished  with  elongated  tarsi, 
adapted  for  running  on  tho 
ground. 

Pa'ros,  an  island  of  tho  Gre¬ 
cian  Archipelago,  5  m.  YV.  of  rose-ringed  paroquet, 
Naxia;  Lat.  ot  Mount  St.  (Palieomis  torquatus.) 
Elias,  37°  N.,  Lon.  2.>°  11'  E. 

Area,  100  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  the  scen¬ 
ery  picturesque,  and  the  soil  fertile  and  iu  parts  well 
cultivated.  Prod.  Cotton,  corn,  wine,  fruit,  and  vege¬ 
tables.  It  is  noted  for  its  famous  Parian  marble,  which 
was  used  by  many  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of  anti¬ 
quity.  Chief  town.  Naussa,  which  has  an  excellent  har¬ 
bor.  Pop.  6,000. 

Parot'id  Gland,  n.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  t lie  salivary  glands  of  the  system.  This 
organ,  the  chief  source  of  the  saliva  expended  in  masti¬ 
cation,  is  of  a  quadrilateral  shape,  situated  partly  be¬ 
hind  and  partly  under  the  car  on  each  side,  between  the 
external  auditory  passage,  tho  mastoid  process  by  the 
temporal  bone,  and  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  extend¬ 
ing  above  to  the  zigoma  of  tho  cheek-bone,  and  forward 
to  the  masseter  muscle.  The  P.  G.  lies  with  its  base 
outwards  and  the  apex  inwards,  from  which  proceeds 
the  duct  that  carries  into  the  mouth  the  secretion  of  the 
organ.  This  duct,  after  passing  over  the  masseter,  per¬ 
forates  the  buccinator  muscle,  and  enters  the  mouth 
through  the  lining  membrane,  exactly  opposite  the 
second  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  situation  and 
boundaries  of  this  gland,  and  the  position  of  its  duct, 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  surgeons  operating 
in  the  neck,  as  not  only  the  external  carotid  artery  and 
jugular  vein  pass  through  tlie  centre  of  the  gland,  but 
many  important  nerves  are  situated  about  it,  demand¬ 
ing  the  utmost  skill  and  care  in  operating  in  a  locality 
so  beset  with  dangers  to  he  avoided. 

Paro'tis,  n. ;  pi.  Parot'ides.  [Gr.,  from  para ,  and  am, 
otos ,  ear.]  (Med.)  A  tumor  seated  under  the  ear,  which 
is  reddish,  hard,  and  attended  with  obtuse  pains;  the 
progress  to  suppuration  being  slow  and  difficult.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  of  a  malignant  character,  sloughing,  aud  long 
protracted.  — Dunglison. 

Pa  rot  I't  is,  n.  (  Med.)  Same  as  Mumps,  q.  v. 
Parowan,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Iron  co.,  abt.  110  in.  S.S.YY’.  of  Fillmore  City. 
Par'oxysm,  (-izm,) n.  [ Fr. paroxisme ;  Gr.  )‘aroxysmos 
—  paroxyno,  to  urge,  prick,  or  spur  on — para ,  and 
oa*ys.]  (Med.)  The  sovero  fit  or  exacerbation  of  a  dis¬ 
ease. —  Ilencc,  any  spasmodic  affection  or  action;  fit; 
convulsion;  as.  a  paroxysm  of  grief. 

Paroxys'mal,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  causod  by  parox¬ 
ysms  or  fits.  —  Characterized  by  paroxysms;  as,  a  j>ar- 
oxysmal  temperament. 

Parquet,  Parquette,  ( par-ka >/,  or  par-kef, )  n. 
[Fr.J  The  pit  or  lower  floor  of  a  theatre,  from  the 
orchestra  to  tho  dress  circle. 

Pnrquetage,  ( pdr'kct-aj ,)  n.  See  Parquetry. 
Par'queted,  a.  Inlaid  with  parquetry;  as,  a  parqueted 
room. 

Parquetry,  Parqnetage,  (par 'ket-,)  n.  [Fr. par- 
quclerie ,  from  parquet,  dimin.  of  pare,  an  inclosure.]  In¬ 
laid  woodwork  in  geometric  patterns.generally  composed 
of  two  different  tints,  and  principally  used  for  floors. 
Parr,  Par,  n.  A  samlet;  a  young  salmon.  —  An  Eng¬ 
lish  provincialism  for  a  young  leveret. 

Par'rakeet,  n.  Same  as  Paroquet,  q.  v. 

Par'rel,  n.  [From  apparel.]  (Naut.)  The  hoop  tha* 
confines  a  yard  to  its  mast  at  the  slings,  whereby  it  may 
be  hoisted  or  lowered  at  pleasure. 

Par'ret,  a  river  of  W.  England,  rising  near  Bedinihster 
co.  of  Dorset,  aud  after  a  N.N.W .  course  of  40  m.,  falling 
into  Bristol  Channel  at  Bridgewater  Bay.  It  is  naviga¬ 
ble  for  vessels  of  200  tons. 

Parrliesia,  (-rc'zhl-a,)  n.  [Gr.  para,  beyond,  aud  resis , 
a  saying.]  Boldness  of  speech  ;  freedom  of  utterance. 
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Parricitral,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating  to  parricide; 
involving  the  crime  of  murderiug  one's  father,  patron, 
Ac.  —  Oommitting  parricide. 

Par  ricMlo.  (• sid,)7i .  [Fr. ;  Lat.  parricida — pater,  an(i 
ctctlo,  to  kill.  See  Paternal.]  One  who  murder*  hi* 
father,  ancestor,  or  any  one  to  whom  reverence  is  due. 
The  Athenians  had  no  law  against  parricides,  from  an 
opinion  that  human  atrocity  could  never  reach  to  the 
guilt  of  parricide.  This  was  also  originally  the  case  at 
Rome;  but  at  a  later  period  parricide  was  punished  by 
the  Roman  law  with  greater  severity  than  any  other 
kind  of  homicide.  The  delinquent,  after  beiug  scourged, 
Was  placed  iu  a  leathern  sack,  with  a  dog,  a  cock,  a 
viper,  and  an  ape,  and  so  cast  into  the  Tiber.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  law  treat  this  crime  as  simple 
murder. 

I*ar'roi»K,  n.  Same  as  Paddock,  7.  v. 

Par  rot,  n.  ( Zotil. )  See  Psithacid^;. 

l'ar  rof-iisli,  n.  ( Z“6L )  See  Scarus. 

Par  rot  ry.  n.  Servile  imitation,  after  the  manner  of 
a  parrot. 

Paiiolt  (iun.(O)v/.)  A  rifled  cannon  invented  by  Capt. 
R.  P.  Parrott,  an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  army,  (D.  1877,) 
just  previous  to  the  late  war  with  the  South,  aud  which 
differs  from  other  rifled  cannon  in  the  mode  of  rifling 
and  improvement  in  the  projectiles.  It  is  a  cast-iron 
muzzle-loading  gun,  much  lighter  fhau  ordinary,  hut 
having  a  cylinder  of  wrought-iron  shrunk  around  the 
breach  at  the  seat  of  the  charge.  The  method  of 
shrinking  this  cylinder  on  the  cast-iron  gun  is  by 
placing  the  gun  nearly  horizontal  with  its  axis,  with 
the  muzzle  slightly  depressed,  and  when  the  cylinder  is 
heated  and  slipped  on,  a  continuous  stream  of  water  is 
forced  into  the  bore,  and  from  its  slight  depression  flows 
out  constantly.  Thus  the  inner  surface  of  the  cylinder 
is  soonest  cooled,  and  contracts  closely,  also  drawing 
the  outer  surface  closer.  The  projectiles  are  conical  in 
form,  with  a  brass  ring  around  the  contracted  base, 
making  it  cylindrical.  The  entrance  of  the  gas  between 
the  iron  and  the  brass  forces  the  latter  into  the  groove, 
giving  a  rotary  motion  to  the  projectile.  The  ring  is 
prevented  from  slipping  off  by  projections  on  the  upper 
edge,  which  fit  into  corresponding  note  lies  iu  the  metal 
of  the  shell.  There  are  different  calibres  of  this  gun, 
the  8-inch,  or  200-pounder,  being  used  with  effect  by  the 
government  in  the  siege  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  with  a 
charge  of  16  lbs.  of  powder,  throwing  a  projectile  of  150 
lbs.  a  distance  of  5  m.  The  great  defect  in  this  gun, 
however,  is,  that  it  is  liable  to  burst  after  a  brief  service, 
as  the  experience  of  the  late  war  has  shown.  The  power 
of  cast-iron  to  withstand  the  strain  of  a  rifled  projectile 
seeming  to  decrease  very  rapidly  with  the  increase  of  size. 

Pai  rs  lnnoiiuli.  a  seaport-town  of  Colchester  co., 
Nova  Scotia,  abt.  60  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Halifax. 

Par'ry,  in  a.  [Fr.  parer,  to  ward  off,  as  a  blow;  Sp. 
parar ,  to  prevent;  Lat.  paro,  parare,  to  get  ready.]  To 
ward  off;  to  stop  or  put  or  turn  by,  as  a  blow  or  thrust, 
or  anything  menacing  or  harmful.  —  To  evade  ;  to  shift 
off;  to  elude;  as,  to  parry  a  question. 

— v.  n.  To  ward  off  strokes ;  to  put  aside  thrusts  or  strokes ; 
to  fence ;  to  evade. 

Par'ry,  Sir  William  Edward,  an  English  navigator,  b. 
at  Bath,  1790.  lie  entered  the  navy  iu  1803,  and  in  1818 
accompanied  Sir  John  Ross,  as  second  in  command,  to 
Baffin's  Bay,  in  an  expedition  for  the  discovery  of  the 
N.W.  Passage.  This  expedition  returned  to  England 
unsuccessful.  But  the  year  following,  Lieut.  Parry  was 
appointed  to  the.  command  of  the  Hecla  and  Griper  for 
a  similar  object;  and  this  voyage  resulted  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  N  W.  Passage, 
the  ships  wintering  at  Melville  Island  Capt.  Parry 
afterwards  commanded  two  other  expeditions  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  kind,  but  the  nature  of  the  ice  on  both  occasions 
obliged  the  ships  to  return.  Iu  1827  he  again  com¬ 
manded  the  He.cla,  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  North 
Pole.  The  ship  was  left  at  Spitsbergen,  and  l\.  with  his 
boats,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  highest  latitude  ever 
attained,  viz.  82c  4  V,  but  the  southerly  drift  of  the  ice 
rendered  further  advance  impossible.  I).  1855. 

Par'ry  vi  lie,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Carbon 
co.,  abt.  7  in.  S.K.  of  Mauch  Chunk. 

Parse,  r.  a.  [Lat.  pars,  a  part.]  (Gram.)  To  resolve, 
as  a  sentence,  into  its  parts  or  elements,  or  to  show  tin* 
several  parts  of  speech  composing  a  sentence,  and  their 
relation  to  each  other  by  government  or  agreement;  to 
make  grammatical  analysis. 

Parxee',  n.  [Hind,  and  Pers.  pdrsi ,  a  fire-worshipper.] 
See  Gurber. 

Parsee'isin,  n.  The  Zoroastrian  religion ;  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Parsees;  fire-worshipping. 

Pars  er,  n.  One  who  parses. 

Parsimo  nious,  a.  Very  sparing  in  the  use  or  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money;  covetous;  niggardly;  miserly; 
penurious;  frugal. 

Parsimo'nioiisly,  adv.  In  a  parsimonious  manner ; 
with  a  very  sparing  use  of  money;  covetously. 

Parsimo'iiioiisncss,  n.  Sparingness  iu  the  use  or 
expenditure  of  money. 

Parsimony,  n.  [Fr.  parsimnnie ;  Lat.  parsimtmia, 
from  paren ,  to  use  sparingly.]  Closeness  in  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money  or  means;  —  usually  iu  a  bad  sense;  fru¬ 
gality  ;  savingness;  niggardliness;  illiberally. 

Pars'ley,  n.  (Bnt.)  See  Petrosklinum. 

Pars  nip,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Pastixaca. 

Parson,  (peer's*?,)  n.  [L.  Lat.  ecclerit r  persona ,  the  per-i 
son  of  the  church;  so  called  because  by  his  person ,  the 
church,  which  is  an  invisible  body,  is  represented.]  The 
rector,  vicar,  or  incumbent  of  a  parish  ;  one  who  has  the  I 
parochial  charge  or  cure  of  souls. —  A  clergyman:  one ! 
who  is  in  holy  orders,  or  has  been  licensed  to  preach,  j 

Par  sonage,  n.  In  England,  the  benefice  of  a  parish  ;  | 
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a  rectory  endowed  with  a  house,  glebe,  lands,  Ac.,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  incumbent;  the  mansion  or 
dwelliug-hou.se  of  a  parson.  —  Money  paid  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  parson.  (R.) 

—In  the  U.  States,  the  glebe  and  house  belonging  to  a 
parish  or  ecclesiastical  society,  and  appropriated  to  tile 
support  of  the  iucuinbeut  or  settled  pastor  of  a  church. 

Webster. 

Par'soned,  (- sond ,)  a.  Performed  by,  or  suitable  to, 
a  parson.  ( R.) 

Parson  fie  Id,  in  Maine ,  a  post-township  of  York  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Parson'ic,  Parson'lcal,  a.  Clerical;  of,  or  be¬ 
longing  to,  a  parson. 

Parson  leal  ly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  parson,  (r.) 

ParSonisli.  a.  Characteristic  of,  or  belonging  to,  a 
parson  ;  —  said  in  a  sense  of  humor  or  derision. 

Part,  n.  [Fr.  =  Sp.  parte;  Lat.  pars ,  partis ,  a  part, 
piece,  portion,  share ;  lleb.  paras,  to  break,  to  divide.] 
A  portion,  piece,  or  fragment  broken  off  or  separated 
from  a  whole  thing;  a  portion  or  quantity  of  a  thing 
not  separated  iu  fact,  but  considered  or  mentioned  by 
itself;  a  portion  or  component  particle;  a  division;  a 
fraction;  a  member;  a  constituent;  something  less  than 
a  whole. —  A  distinct  species  or  sort  belonging  to  a 
whole:  an  ingredient  in  a  mingled  mass;  a  portion  in  a 
compound,  organic  element. —  Particular  divisiou  ;  equal 
constituent  portion:  proportional  ingredient. 

"  I  aiu  a  part  of  till  tbai  I  have  met."—  Tennyson. 

— Share;  lot;  portion;  proportional  quantity. — Partici¬ 
pation;  interest;  concern  ;  share. 

“  Achilles  had  no  part  in  his  fault." — Pope. 

— Side;  party;  interest;  faction;  clique. 

"  So  quick  to  take  the  bully’s  part.” — Prior. 
-Prescribed  duty ;  particular  or  special  office  or  business; 
share  of  labor,  action,  or  influence. 

“  Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies.” — Pope. 
-Character  appropriate  in  a  play  or  public  performance  ; 
stage-speech,  action,  and  characteristics  of  a  single  per¬ 
formance  in  a  drama,  Ac. 

“  One  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts." — Shaks. 

(Mux.)  One  set  of  the  succession  of  sounds  which 
constitute  harmony.  —  Braude. 

(Math.)  That  portion  of  a  given  quantity,  which, 
when  taken  a  certain  number  of  times,  will  exactly 
compose  such  quantity  ;  as,  4  is  a  part  of  16;  — opposed 
to  multiple. 

— A  line  or  other  element  of  a  figure. 

—pi-  Qualities;  powers;  faculties:  accomplishments;  fre¬ 
quently,  remarkable  mental  talents;  as,  a  man  of  parts. 

— pi.  Applied  to  place;  quarters;  regious;  districts;  as,  iu 
foreign  parts. 

For  my  part,  ro  far  as  I  am  concerned ;  for  my  share.  — 
For  the  most  part,  commonly;  ofteuer  than  otherwise; 
as.  we  found  them,  for  the.  most  part ,  to  be  very  decent 
people. —  In  good  part,  favorably;  propitiously;  accept¬ 
ably  ;  in  a  friendly  manner;  as,  I  took  his  excuses  in  good 
part. — In  ill  part ,  as  ill  done;  unpleasingly ;  offensively. 

In  part,  to  some  degree,  extent,  or  measure;  partly. 

Part  and  parcel,  an  integral  part  or  portion. 

— v.  a.  To  divide,  separate,  or  break  ;  to  sever  into  two  or 
more  pieces.  — To  divide  into  portions;  to  allot;  to  dis¬ 
tribute;  to  share. —  To  separate;  to  disunite,  as  things 
that  are  near  each  other;  to  sunder;  to  cause  to  break 
connection  or  contiguity  ;  as.  death  parts  all  things.  — 
To  separate;  to  stand  between  ;  to  intervene  betwixt; 
as,  to  part  combatants. 

“  The  narrow  seas  that  part  the  French  and  English. "—Shake. 

— To  secrete ;  to  secern. 

*‘  The  liver  ports  the  vital  juices." — Prior. 

— To  disintegrate  or  purify,  as  metals. 

To  part  a  cable.,  rope ,  &c.  (Naut.)  To  incur  the  break¬ 
ing  thereof. 

— r.  n.  To  lie  separated,  broken  off,  or  detached ;  to 
leave.  —  To  quit  each  other;  to  break  with  each  other; 
to  take  or  bid  farewell ;  to  become  divided. 

“  When  we  two  parted  in  silence  and  tears.” — Byron. 

To  part  with ,  to  quit;  to  surrender;  to  resign ;  to  lose; 
to  lie  taken  away  from;  as,  he  is  loth  to  part  with  his 
money. 

Part'aSile,  a.  Same  as  Partible,  7.  v. 

Partake',  v.  n.  (imp.  partook  ;  pp.  partaken.)  To  take 
a  part,  portion,  or  share  in  common  with  others:  to  parti¬ 
cipate  ;  —  generally  preceding  of,  and  sometimes  in  ;  as, 
we  partook  of  his  hospitality.  — To  have  something  of 
the  properties,  nature,  title,  »r  office;  — generally  before 
of.  —  To  be  admitted;  not  to  be  excluded. 

44  You  may  partake  0/ anything  we  say  ;  we  speak  no  treason."  Shaks. 

— v.  a.  To  share;  to  participate  in. 

44  Let  every  one  partake  the  general  joy."— Dryden. 

Partak'cr,  n.  One  who  partakes;  one  who  receives  a 
part,  share,  or  portion,  in  unison  with  others:  a  partici¬ 
pator  ;  a  sharer ;  —  preceding  of  or  in.  —  An  accomplice ; 
an  associate;  a  partner;  a  comrade. 

44  Thou  hast  been  partaker  with  adulterer*."— Psalms  i.  18. 

Partak'lng1,  n.  An  associating;  complicity  in  an  evil 
intent. 

Par ta'11  a,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  prov.  of  Trapani 
19  m.  SE.  of  Trapani;  pop.  8.000. 

Part'e<l,  or  Par  tite,  a.  (Bot.)  Said  of  a  leaf  when 
the  segments  extend  nearly,  but  not  quite,  to  the  base 
of  the  blade  or  to  the  midrib. 

Parten'ico,  or  Partin  ico,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Sicily,  14  m.  YV.S.W.  of  Palermo.  Manuf.  Woollen  and 
silk  fabrics.  Pop.  11,000. 

Part'er,  n.  One  who  parts,  divides,  or  separates. 

Parterre,  (pdr-tair',)  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  par,  equal,  and 
terra,  ground.]  That  part  of  a  flower-garden  which  is 
laid  out  in  beds  of  a  fanciful  form. 
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— The  parquet  or  pit  of  a  theatre. 

Partlienay,  (jtar-te/i-nd',)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Deux-Sevres,  011  theTlion,  24  in.  N.N.E.  of  Niort.  Manuf. 
Cloth  and  leather.  Pop.  5,500. 

Partlien'ie,  a.  [From  Ur.  parthenos ,  a  virgin.]  Be¬ 
longing,  or  relating  to  the  Purtheuise,  or  son*  of  unmar¬ 
ried  women,  of  Sparta. 

Par'tlieno-gen  esiN,  n.  [Gr.  parthenos,  virgin,  and 
genesis,  generation.]  (Physiol.)  The  procreation  of  off¬ 
spring  by  a  plant  or  animal  independently  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  stimulus  of  the  male  principle,  which  is  one  of  the 
phenomena  of  Alternate  Generation,  7.  v.  The  ini' 
pregnated  seed  of  a  plant  produces  a  phytrm  of  the  pro¬ 
per  species,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  leaf,  with  a  stem 
and  root;  from  this  a  succession  of  phytons  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  gemmation,  most  of  them  having  the  form 
of  leaves;  but  iu  the  higher  species  of  plants,  some 
may  take  the  form  of  petals ;  others  of  stamens,  devel¬ 
oping  the  male  principle,  or  pollen ;  others  of  pistils, 
forming  the  female  principle,  or  seed.  By  the  union  of 
these  two  principles  the  seed  is  impregnated,  and  may 
germinate;  but  the  series  of  individuals  successively  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  first  individual  from  the  seed  are  pro¬ 
created  by  parthe.no-genesis.  The  different  individuals 
being  organically  connected, according  to  a  definite  pat¬ 
tern  for  each  species,  form  a  compound  whole,  which  is 
commonly  regarded  as  the  individual  tree,  or  shrub.  For 
further  information,  see  Steenstrup,  On  Alternate  Gen¬ 
eration  ;  and  Owen,  On  Parthe.no  genesis. 

Ebir  tliemm,  ».  (Grecian  Arch.)  A  celebrated  tem¬ 
ple  at  Athens,  consecrated  to  Athena  or  Minerva,  the 
protectress  of  the  city,  (Fig.  2U51.)  The  Parthenon  was 
built  on  an  elevated  rock  near  the  Acropolis,  and  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  most  exquisite  and  perfect 
example  of  Grecian  architecture;  it  was  built  in  the 
Doric  style,  and  is  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  The  Parthenon  was  erected  about  448  years 
B.  c.,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  Phidias  being  the  chief 
sculptor.  It  had  a  length  of  ‘228  feet,  by  a  breadth  of 
100;  it  had  eight  columns  beneath  each  pediment,  and 
filteen  on  each  side,  exclusive  of  those  at  each  end  of 
the  pediments,  with  which  they  formed  sixteen  inter- 
columns,  or  forty-six  columns  in  all,  exclusive  of  those 
within  the  building.  The  principal  objects  of  art  were 


a  statue  of  Minerva,  twenty-six  cubits  high,  made  of 
ivory  and  gold,  in  an  erect  position,  with  a  lance  in  her 
hand,  a  shield  at  her  feet,  and  Medusa’s  head  on  her 
chest, — a  work  regarded  as  the  masterpiece  of  Phidias. 
This  magnificent  fane  had  resisted  the  ravages  of  time 
down  to  the  seventeenth  century,  being  by  turns  a  pa¬ 
gan  temple,  a  Christian  church,  and  a  Turkish  nmsque, 
till  at  the  siege  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians,  in  1687,  a 
shell  fell  on  the  roof  of  the  Acropolis  or  citadel,  which, 
firing  the  magazine  beneath,  shattered  that  building 
and  the  Parthenon  into  blackened  ruins  Early  in  the 
present  century,  it  was  mutilated  by  Lord  Elgin,  who 
removed  to  England  its  noblest  sculpture. 

Parthen'ope,  n.  [Lat.andGr.]  rtfyth.)  One  of  the 
Syrens  who,  from  despair  of  being  unable  to  charm 
Ulysses,  threw  herself  into  the  sea. 

(Zotil.)  A  genus  of  decapodous.  short-tailed  crustacew. 

(Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  De  Gasparis  in 
1850. 

Par'tliia.  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  celebrated  country  of  an¬ 
cient  Asia,  called  by  the  Greeks  Partliyoen  and  Parthy- 
ene,  which  was  bounded  N.  by  Hyrcania,  S.  by  Car- 
mania  Deserta,  E.  by  Asia,  and  W.  by  Media.  P.  was  a 
wild  and  mountainous  country  of  great  extent,  having 
25  large  cities,  of  which  the  chief,  and  capital  of  the 
country,  was  Ilecatompylon — so  named  from  having 
100  gates.  When  P.  rose  in  the  scale,  of  nations  and 
became  a  powerful  state,  the  empire  of  P.  was  made  up 
of  conquered  kingdoms,  extended  from  the  Caucasus  in 
the  N.  to  the  Erythra»an  Sea  in  the  S..  and  from  tin*  In¬ 
dus  in  the  E.  to  t lie  Tigris  in  the  W.  The  Parthians, 
originally  an  offshoot  from  the  Scythians,  were  noted 
for  their  love  of  war  and  martial  glory;  they  were  the 
most  celebrated  horsemen  in  the  world,  and  such  excel¬ 
lent  marksmen  with  the  bow  and  arrow  that,  though  in 
full  flight  and  shooting  backwards,  they  could  hit  any 
object;  their  storm  of  arrows,  discharged  while  flying 
from  the  field  at  full  speed,  being  as  fatal  as  those  vol¬ 
leys  poured  on  an  advancing  foe.  The  Parthians  became 
subject  to  Persia:  and  their  country,  with  Sogdiana  and 
some  other  states,  were  formed  into  a  province  called  a 
satrapy.  When  Alexander  conquered  Persia,  he  united 
Parthia  and  Hyrcania  into  one  satrapy.  After  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Greek  empire,  the  country  became  sub¬ 
ject  to  Eumeties;  next,  to  Antigones  and  the  Seleucida? 
—  the  Syrian  kings  —  till  b.  c.  256,  when,  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  their  tyrant  masters,  the  Parthians  estab¬ 
lished  tiieir  independence  under  one  of  their  own  chiefs 
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ni  whom  all  their  succeeding  monarchs 
name  of  ArsacidflB.  Under  this  dvmiKtv 


Arsaces  I.,  from 

received  the  name  of  Armu-nlw.  Under  tills  dynasty 
the  empire  extended  fn„„  the  Indus  to  tlie  Euphrates, 
nnd  rmu  the  Oxus  in  tlie  N.  to  the  Persian  Unit  in  tlie 
S.  tins  empire  lasted  for  about  4S0  years,  or  from  B.c. 
40b  to  t  d.  24tS,  when  tlie  last  king,  Artabmins,  was 
ninidered  h y  a  chief  called  Artaxerxes,  a  descendant  ot 
toe  first  lounder  of  the  empire,  who,  usurping  the 
throne,  founded  the  new  Persian  empire,  called  the  Sub- 
8anidtB. 

Partial,  (pdr'shal.)  a.  [Fr.,  from  I,at.  purs,  partis, 
part.J  Of,  or  belonging  to  u  part  or  portion  only;  not 
total  or  entire  ;  not  general  or  universal;  as,  a  partial 
dissolution  ot  the  earth.  —  Biassed  to  one  side  or  party  ; 
Inclined  to  favor  one  party  in  a  cause,  or  one  side  of  a 
question  more  than  the  other;  as,  a  partial  judge,  a 
partial  critic. —  More  strongly  inclined  to  one  tiling 
than  to  others;  having  a  predilection  for  one  thing 
more  than  another ;  disposed  to  favor  without  reason  ; 
as,  to  become  partial  to  a  now  acquaintance. 

( But.)  Applied  to  parts  which  are  subdivisions  of 
something  similar;  subordinate.  —  Worcester. 
PaPtialism,  n. 

partialists. 

Par'tialist,  n. 

( Theol.) 


ordinary;  as,  a.  particular  dispensation  of  Providence.—  'Part'lv  n,l, ,  T„  .  n. 

Attention  to  things  single  or  distinct  •  exact  •  mccisc  j  , *  } *  /  ,  „  P*rt  >  ,n  sonie  extent,  measure,  or 

minute;  scrupulous;- 1,,., ,,icc  fVstWhmV-  M  r 

’  ....  A..  M  an  t  ner,  n.  [4  Tom  part.]  One  who  partakes  or  shares 

with  another;  one  who  acts,  enjoys,  or  sutlers  with  an¬ 
other:  . .  * 


( Theol .)  The  doctrine  held  by  the 


One  who  exhibits  partiality. 

One  who  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  atone¬ 
ment  ns  applying  to  the  elect  only. 

Partial  i  ty,  (par-shi-dlity,)  n.  [  Fr.  partiality.]  State 
or  quality  of  being  partial;  inciinatiou  to  favor  one 
party  or  one  side  ot  a  question  more  than  tlie  other ;  an 
undue  bias  ot  mind  toward  one  parly  or  side,  which  is 
apt  to  warp  the  judgment  — Colloquially,  a  predilection, 
or  stronger  inclination  toone  thing  than  to  another;  as, 
a  parti  tlity  lor  ladies*  society. 

Partially,  adv.  With  undue  bias  of  mind  to  one  party 
or  side;  in  a  partial  manner;  with  unreasonable  favor 
or  dislike;  as,  to  look  upon  partially. — In  part;  not 
totally  or  generally:  as,  tlie  accounts  lire  partially  true. 
1  art  i  !»i  I  i  ty ,  n.  Quality  of  being  partible:  capabil¬ 
ity  of  division,  partition,  or  severance;  divisibility; 
separability.  t 

Part  ible,  Part'able,  a.  fit.  partibile.]  That  may 
be  parted  or  divided:  susceptible  of  severance  or  parti¬ 
tion  :  separable;  divisible. 

Part  i<*'i|»al>le9  a.  That  may  be  participated,  shared, 
or  partaken. 

Part  it*  ijriiit,  a.  Participating;  sharing:  —  before  of. 
“ 71  One  who  participates;  a  partaker;  a  sharer. 

Pari  ie  4  3>aiitly4  adv.  In  u  manner  to  share  or  par¬ 
ticipate. 

Partir  ipate,  v.a.  [Fr.  participer ,  from  Lat.  pars, 
partis,  and  capio,  to  take.]  To  partake;  to  have  a  share, 
in  common  with  others;  to  have  part  of  more  tilings 
than  one :  —  sometimes  preceding  of  or  in  ;  as  I  parti¬ 
cipate  in  your  joy. 

v.  a.  To  partake;  to  share;  to  receive  a  part  of.  (r.) 
Partiripa  lion.  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  participating 
Act  of  partaking  or  participating;  state  of  sharing  in 
common  with  others;  to  have  part  of  more  things  than. 
Distribution  ;  division  into  shares  ;  as,  “convenient  par 
ticipation  of  the  general  store.” —  liuleigk. 

Part  ic'i  pat  i  ve,  a.  Susceptible  of  participating. 
Partie'ipator,  n.  A  partaker;  one  who  shares  with 
another. 

Particip'ial,  a.  [Lat. participialis.]  Having  the  na¬ 
ture  and  use  ot  a  participle  ;  formed  from  a  participle. 
Particip  ialize,  v.  a.  To  put  into  the  form  of  parti¬ 
ciples. 

Part  i<*i p'ial  ly,  adv.  In  the  sense  or  manner  of  a 
participle. 

Part  ici pie,  (par'ti-sipl,)  n.  [Lat .  participium,  from 
pars,  partis,  and  capio,  to  take.]  {Gram.)  A  part  of 
speech  which  partakes  both  of  the  properties  of  an  ad¬ 
jective  and  of  a  verb.  It  may  be  considered  as  an  ad¬ 
jective  with  the  idea  of  time  added,  or  as  a  verb  with¬ 
out  tlie  idea  of  affirmation.  In  Fnglish  there  are  two 
participles,  the  present  and  past;  the  former  ending  in 
ing,  tlie  latter  in  e.n ,  ed ,  d.  or  t.  The  modern  languages 
are  much  inferior  to  the  ancient  in  the  power  and  ex¬ 
pressiveness  derived  from  their  participles. 

P» r  t  i  C 1  e, (par't i-kl,)  n .  [Fr  jmrticule  ;  Lat  particula, 
dimin  of  pars,  partis.]  A  small  or  minute  part  or  por¬ 
tion  of  matter;  an  elementary  part  of  a  body,  or  an 
assemblage  of  general  atoms  of  which  natural  bodies 
are  composed;  as,  a  particle  of  sand. 

—Any  infinitesimal  portion  or  part;  as,  he  has  not  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  generosity  in  his  nature. 

(Gram.)  A  general  term  to  express  the  subordinate 
or  secondary  parts  of  speech  —  the  adverb,  the  preposi¬ 
tion,  and  the  conjunction.  But  it  is  more  in  accordance 
with  grammatical  precision  to  apply  this  term  to  those 
minor  words  to  be  met  with  in  ail  languages  which  serve 
to  give  clearness  and  precision  to  a  sentence.  The  term 
is  also  applied  by  grammarians  to  those  words  which 
cannot  be  used  separately,  but  must  form  part  of  the 
preceding  word,  as  the  Latin  que  in  virumque ,  and  the 
English  ward  in  backward. 

{Eccl.)  In  the  Human  Catholic  Church,  a  crumb  of 
consecrated  bread ;  also,  the  smaller  breads  distributed 


in  the  communion  of  the  laity. 

‘ar  li-eol'ored.  See  Baih 


Par  ii-cnrored,  a.  See  Party-colored. 

P;»rt  ic'n  lar.  a.  [Fr.  particulier ;  Lat.  particular is, 
from  pars,  a  part  ]  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  a 
part  or  particle;  having  the  nature  of  a  part,  or  of  any¬ 
thing  parted  or  separated  ;  belonging  to  a  single  person 
or  thing;  individual;  special;  specific;  not  general. — 
Noting  or  designating  a  single  person  or  thing  by  way 
of  distinction;  individual;  not  indefinite;  as,  a  partic¬ 
ular  merit,  a  particular  choice.  —  Noting  some  pecu¬ 
liar  or  extraordinary  property  or  quality  ;  notable  ;  sin¬ 
gular  ;  removed  from  the  common  way  or  manner ;  not 


to  please;  as,  a  particular  person  in  dress. —Odd  ;  sin 
gular;  having  something  that  eminently  distinguishes 
one  above  others. 

{Lau\)  P.  average.  Every  kind  of  expense  or  dam- 
age,  short  of  total  loss,  which  regards  a  particular  con¬ 
cern,  and  which  is  to  he  wholly  borne  by  tlie  proprietor 
ot  that  concern  or  interest  alone.  —  P.  custom,  a  custom 
which  only  affects  the  inhabitants  of  some  particular 
district.  To  be  good,  a  particular  custom  must  have 
been  used  so  long  that  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not 
to  the  contrary;  must  have  been  continued  ;  must  have 
been  peaceable;  must  be  reasonable ;  must  be  certain  ; 
must  be  consistent  with  itself;  must  be  consistent  with 
other  customs.  —  J *.  estate.  An  estate  which  is  carved 
out  of  a  larger,  and  which  precedes  a  remainder;  as  an 
estate  for  years  to  A,  remainder  to  B  for  life;  or,  an 
estate  for  life  to  A,  remainder  to  B  in  tail:  this  prece¬ 
dent  estate  is  called  the  particular  estate.  —  P.  lim.  A 
right  which  a  person  has  to  retain  property  in  respect  of 
money  or  labor  expended  on  such  particular  property. — 
1*.  statement.  In  Pennsylvania  practice,  a  statement 
particularly  specifying  tlie  date  of  a  promise,  hook- 
account,  note,  bond  (penal  or  single),  bill,  or  all  of  them, 
on  which  an  action  is  founded,  and  the  amount  believed 
by  the  plaintiff  to  be  due  from  tlie  defendant.  It  is 
founded  on  the  provisions  of  a  statute  passed  in  1800. 
It  is  an  unmethodical  declaration,  not  restricted  to  any 
particular  form.  —  Broivn. 

Particular  Baptists.  (Eccl.)  See  Baptists. 

Par  tic  ii  lar,  n.  A  distinct,  separate,  or  minute  part 
a  single  instance,  point,  or  circumstance;  a  detail;  as 
ho  told  me  all  the  particulars.  —  A  private  person  ;  an 
individual,  (r.)  —  Individuality;  special  peculiarity, 
character,  business,  interest,  &c. 

"  H  the  particulars  of  each  person  be  considered. Milton. 

In  particular ,  peculiarly;  specially;  distinctly;  a: 
w'e  must  not,  in  particular,  forget  this. 
Particularism,  n.  Detailed  statement;  minut 
description. 

{Tirol.)  The  doctrinal  tenets  of  particular  election. 
Par  tic  iilariMt,  n.  One  who  upholds  particularism 
Particularity,  n.  [Fr.  particularity.]  State  or 
quality  of  being  particular ;  distinct  notice  or  specifica¬ 
tion  of  particulars:  petty  account ;  minute  incident. — 
Individual  peculiarity  or  characteristic.  —  Minuteness 
in  detail. 

Particulariza  tion,  n.  Act  of  particularizing,  or 
state  of  being  particularized. 

Particularize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  partimlariser.]  To  make 
particular;  to  enumerate  or  specify  in  detail;  to  men¬ 
tion  distinctly  or  minutely. 

—v.  n.  To  attend  to  or  recount  minute  details  or  singl« 
particulars. 

Part  ic'ularly,  adv.  In  a  particular  manner;  singly 
distinctly.— In  an  especial  way  or  manner;  as,  lie  is 
particularly  fond  of  his  pipe. 

Part'ing,  n.  Act  of  dividing;  separating;  any  sever¬ 
ance  made  by  such  an  act;  as,  the  parting  of  friends  or 
lovers,  the  parting  of  one's  hair,  &c. 

(Naut.)  The  breaking,  as  of  a  hawser,  by  undue 
strain  or  other  violence. 

( M<  tall.)  The  operation  or  process  of  separating  gold 
and  silver  from  each  other. —  lire. 

(Ge.nl.)  A  fissure,  as  in  a  coal-seam. 

Par't asau,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pars,  partis,  part.]  One 
who  is  a  devotedadherent  to  a  eauseor  party;  a  party  man. 

(Mil.)  One  skilled  in  the  command  of  detached 
troops,  who,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
is  employed  to  gain  intelligence,  to  surprise  the  enemy’s 
convoys,  and  to  perform  other  duties  of  desultory  war¬ 
fare.  —  Worcester. 

—a.  Steadfastly  adhering  to  a  party,  or  faction  ;  biassed 
in  favor  of  a  particular  cause  or  interest;  us,  partisan 
enthusiasm. 

( Mil  )  Prosecuting  irregular  or  guerrilla  warfure;  as, 
a  partisan  corps. 

Partisan  ranger.  (Mil.)  A  partisan;  a  member  of 
a  partisan  force. 

Piir  liNau,  n.  [From  0.  Fr.  pertuiser,  to  pierce.]  A 
kind  of  halberd  or  pike. 

"  Shall  I  strike  it  with  ray  partisan  Shales. 
Partisanship,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  a  par¬ 
tisan  ;  adherence  to  a  cause,  party,  faction,  or  interest. 
Par  tile,  a.  [From  Lat.  par  tire,  to  divide,  from  pars,  pur- 
//.s.]  (But.)  Cleft  nearly  to  the  base;  as,  a  partite  leaf. 
Partition,  (-tish'un,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  partitin ,  from 
partior,  t«>  distribute,  divide.]  Act  of  parting,  dividing, 
or  state  of  being  divided,  separated,  division,  separation 
••  Seeming  parted,  but  yet  an  union  in  partition.”  —  Slinks. 

— That  which  divides  or  separates;  dividing  line;  espe¬ 
cially,  the  wall  dividing  oue  apartment  of  a  house  from 
another. 


“  What  thin  partitions  sense  from  thought  divide.”  Pops. 

— Part  where  separation  is  made :  hence,  an  apartment ; 
as,  “  lodged  in  a  small  partition.”  —  Milton. 

(Mus.)  A  score. 

(Law.)  Division  of  an  estate  in  which  several  are 
jointly  interested. 

— v.a.  To  divide  into  distinct  shares  or  allotments. — 
To  separate  into  distinct  compartments  by  walls  or 
bulkheads;  as,  to  partition  the  ground-floor  of  a  house. 

Pa  rf i'tiomneiit,  n.  Act  of  partitioning ;  division. 

Par'titivo,  a.  [Fr.  partitif.]  (Gram.)  Denoting  e 
part;  distributive;  as,  a  pronoun  partitive. 

— n.  (Gram.)  A  word  denoting  a  part ;  a  distributive. 

Par'titively,  adv.  In  a  partitive  manner;  distribu- 
tively. 
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an  associate.  (See  Partnership.)— A  husband  or 
wife;  a  consort. — One  who  dances  with  another,  either 
male  or  female;  as,  my  jiartner  in  the  quadrille. 

—pl.  (Naut.)  Thick  pieces  of  wood  tilted  into  a  rabbet  in 
the  mast  carlmgs,  to  receive  the  wedges  of  the  mast; 
also,  temporary  pieces  nailed  to  tlie  deck  around  the 
pumps. 

I  urt  i6!'jstn|i,  n.  (Law.)  An  Agreement  voluntarily 
entered  into,  by  two  or  more  itnlividunlB,  to  unite  their 
capital,  labor,  and  skill,  all  or  any  of  them,  for  carrying 
on  some  busine»8  or  underb  king  in  common,  each  derivT 
mg  a  certain  share  ot  tlie  profits,  and  generally  hearing 
a  corresponding  share  of  tlie  loss  arising  therefrom.  As 
commonly  Used,  P.  is  only  applied  to  tin-  smaller  asso¬ 
ciations  of  individuals,  comprising  usually  a  few  mem¬ 
bers; —  where  an  association,  having  gain  for  its  ob¬ 
ject,  consists  of  more  than  twenty  members,  it  gen¬ 
erally  takes  tlie  shape  of  a  chartered  or  joint-stock  com¬ 
pany;  otherwise,  in  general,  each  partner  would  he 
liable. singly,  for  the  debts  of  the  whole  partnership.  A 
P.  i*  commonly  constituted  l>y  a  written  instrument, 
usually,  by  deed,  the  provisions  of  which  are  denomi¬ 
nated  articles  of  partnership.  It  may  he  either  for  a 
certain  fixed  time,  or  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  may 
he  dissolved  either  l»y  the  natural  expiration  of  that 
period  or  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  parties,  or,  in 
the  event  of  disagreement,  by  decree  of  a  court  of  equity, 
lbe  mere  consent  of  the  parties  is  sufficient  to  constitute 
a  P  ;  and  they  may  distribute  their  profits  and  regu¬ 
late  their  affairs  in  any  way  they  please  among  them¬ 
selves:  but  they  cannot,  by  so  doing,  limit,  defeat,  or 
elude,  their  responsibility  to  others.  In  ordinary  1\, 
each  member,  however  small  his  share,  is  liable  tor  all 
the  debts  of  the  eoinpany.  To  constitute  a  person  a 
partner,  lie  must  be  a  participator  in  uncertain  or  casual 
profits  depending  upon  the  accidents  of  trade.  Where 
tlie  premium  or  profit  he  is  t  »  receive  is  certain  and  de- 
fine<l,  he  is  not  a  partner;  and  if  he  is  only  to  receive  a 
portion  of  the  profits  as  payment  for  his  labor  as  a  ser¬ 
vant  or  agent  of  the  company,  he  is  not  a  partner.  A 
participation  in  the  profits  without  a  participation  in 
the  losses,  constitutes  a  P.  as  regards  third  parties. 
Partners  are  ordinarily  divided  into  ostensible ,  nominal, 
or  dmuant.  Partners  whose  names  appear  before  the 
world  as  such  are  ostensible  partners;  but  if  they  have 
no  actual  interest  in  the  concern,  then  they  are  only 
nominal  partners:  those  wTiose  name  and  connection 
with  a  firm  are  purposely  concealed  from  the  world  are 
dormant  partners.  A  dormant  partner  is,  in  all  cases, 
liable  for  the  contracts  of  the  firm  during  the  time  that 
he  is  actually  a  partner;  ami  a  nominal  partner  is,  in 
the  same  manner,  liable  during  the  time  that  he 
holds  himself  out  to  the  world  as  partner.  The  rights 
duties,  and  obligations  of  the  partners,  inter  se,  are 
usually  laid  down  in  articles  of  P. ;  and  each  partner 
has  a  right  to  hold  his  co-partners  to  the  specified  pur¬ 
poses  of  their  union  while  the  P.  continues.  The  powers 
of  partners  are  very  extensive,  and  the  contract  or  either 
act  of  any  member  or  members  of  the  associated  body 
in  matters  relating  to  the  joint  concern  is,  in  point  of 
law,  the  contract  or  act  of  the  whole,  and  consequently 
binding  upon  the  whole,  to  the  extent  of  rendering  each 
liable  for  it  individually  as  w  ell  as  in  respect  of  the  part¬ 
nership  property.  This  power  or  authority  does  not 
extend  to  matters  extraneous  to  the  joint  concern,  nor 
even  to  matters  which,  though  connected  with  it.  are 
by  the  ordinary  usage  of  business, transacted  with  the  ex¬ 
press  and  formal  intervention  of  each  partner.  Partners 
though  they  should  act  in  a  fraudulent  manner  as  re^ 
speets  their  c> '-partners,  bind  the  firm  in  all  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  its  peculiar  dealings.  Should  one  of  the 
partners  enter  into  a  smuggling  or  other  illegal  trans¬ 
action  on  the  P.  account,  the  other  partners  are  liable  for 
tlie  duty  and  penalties.  \\  hen  one  of  the  partners  has 
been  made  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  firm,  he  has  his 
relief  against  the  others  for  a  due  portion  of  it.  Part¬ 
ners  cannot  he  relieved  from  future  liabilities  to  third 
parties  without  notice  to  them, and  the  world  in  general, 
that  the  P.  has  ceased.  —  Speciul  I *.  The  laws  of  vari¬ 
ous  states  provide  for  the  establishment  of  special 
partnerships,  in  which  the  liability  of  the  special  part¬ 
ner  is  limited  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  law.  To 
avoid  the  liabilities  of  a  general  partner,  these  provi¬ 
sions  must  be  strictly  observed.  See  Limited,  p.  1544. 

Partook',  imp.  of  Partake,  i/.  v. 

Par'tridge,  an  island  of  New  Brunswick,  in  St.John 
Harbor,  S.  of  St.  John. 

Par't  ri«l}£e,  n.  (Zofil.)  The  common  name  of  the 
Perdiddst,  a  family  of  birds,  sub-order  Gallinse,  differ¬ 
ing  from  the  grouse  in  being  much  smaller,  and  in  their 
bare  tarsi  and  naked  nasal  fossae.  This  family  includes 
the  Quails,  chiefly  grouped  in  the  genus  Ortyx.  q.  v., 
and  the  Partridges,  a  term  so  diversely  and  confusedly 
applied  to  birds  of  different  genera,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  it.  So  the 
Ortyx  Virginian  us  (Fig.  2009),  which  is  a  quail  in  New 
England  and  New  York,  becomes  a  partridge  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  the  partridge  of  New  England  is  the  ruffed 
grouse,  Bonasa  umbel l us ;  the  spruce  partridge  is  the 
Canada  grouse,  Te.tr ao  Canadensis,  Arc.  The  typical 
partridge,  composing  the  genus  Perdix  of  Linmrus, 
is  an  European  bird,  and  is  not  represented  in  America! 
The  common,  or  trray  partridge,  Perdix  cine r us,  is 
about  13  inches.  The  general  color  of  its  plumage  is 
brown  and  ash,  beautifully  mixed  with  black,  and 
each  feather  streaked  down  the  middle  with  huff*  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck  is  transversely  varied  with  dusky 
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gray,  and  a  tinge  of  red;  the  sides  of  the  head  are 
tawny;  under  each  eye  is  a  small  saffron-colored  spot, 
which  has  a  granulated  appearance,  and  between  the 
eye  and  the  ear  a  naked  skin  of  bright  scarlet,  which  is 
not  very  conspicuous  but  in  old  birds;  the  under  part 
of  the  neck  and  breast  are  bluish-gray,  marked  with 
transverse  black  lines,  and  sprinkled  with  small  reddish  j 
spots;  on  the  lowest  part  of  the  breast  is  a  rich  gorge 
of  deep  chestnut,  in  form  of  a  horse-shoe;  the  tail  is 
short  and  drooping;  the  legs  are  greenish-white,  and 
furnished  with  a  small  knob  behind.  Partridges  pair 
early  in  the  spring.  The  sexual  ardor  of  the  male  has 


Fig.  2052.—  red-legged  partridge. 

( Perdix  rufus.) 

been  the  theme  of  many  writers  on  natural  history;  and 
there  are  instances  out  of  number  in  which  the  parental 
solicitation  of  the  female  has  justly  called  forth  their 
eulogistic  admiration.  Gray partridgesare found  through¬ 
out  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe;  while  the  Red-legged 
Partridge,  Ptrdix  rufus  (Fig.  2052),  a  very  beautiful 
and  delicate  bird,  and  excellent  for  the  table,  chiefly 
distinguished  by  having  red  legs  and  feet  with  brown 
claws,  is  more  common  in  Southern  France  and  Spain 

Par'tri«l^e,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Woodford  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  946. 

Par'tri<l§*e-t>erry,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Mitchella. 

Par'tri<lg,e  Wood,  n.  {Bot.)  A  variegated  wood  of 
certain  S.  American  and  W.  Indian  trees,  one  of  which 
is  supposed  to  be  Andira  inermis. 

Part  '-song1,  n.  ( Mus .)  A  song  in  two  or  more  sepa¬ 
rate  vocal  parts. 

Partu'riency,  n.  Same  as  Parturition. 

Part  u'rient,  a.  [hat.  parturient  parturin — pario, 
partus,  to  bring  forth.J  Bringing  forth,  or  about  to  pro¬ 
duce  young. 

Partiiri'tion,  (- rUh'un ,)  n.  [Late  Lat.  parturitio.] 
The  act  of  bringing  forth,  or  of  being  delivered  of  young. 

Par  ty,  n.  [0.  Fr.  partie ;  Fr.  parti ,  from  Lat.  pars , 
partis.]  A  number  of  persons  united  by  some  distin¬ 
guishing  tie  in  opposition  to  the  rest  of  the  community; 
especially,  a  body  or  association  of  individuals  who  take 
a  particular  part  or  side  in  political  or  public  affairs;  a 
faction.  — One  of  two  litigants,  the  plaintiff  or  defendant 
in  a  law-suit,  whether  an  individual,  a  firm,  or  an  incor¬ 
porated  body ;  as,  a  party  to  an  action.  —  One  concerned 
or  interested  in  an  affair;  a  partaker  or  participator ; 
as,  I  was  not  a  party  to  the  transaction. —  A  select  com¬ 
pany  invited  to  au  entertainment;  asocial  assembly;  a 
company  made  up  for  a  giveu  occasion;  as,  a  dinner 
party. 

•—A  single  person  distinct  from  or  opposed  to  another  ;  as, 
he  was  the  party  affronted.  —  Hence,  an  individual;  a 
person ;  as,  “  a  party  of  the  name  of  Guppy.”  —  Dickens. 

{Mil.)  A  detachment  of  troops  sent  forth  on  some 
special  service ;  as.  a  skirmishing  party,  a  foraging  party. 

Par  ty,  n.  [From  0.  Fr.  partir,  to  divide.]  ( H er.)  The 
division  of  a  shield  by  a  line  running  in  the  direction  of 
either  of  these  ordinaries;  as,  in  party,  per  pale,  fell,  Ac. 

Par  ty-colored,  (-kulurd,)  Par  ti-colored,  a. 
Variegated  with  divers  colors;  colored  with  different 
hues  or  tints ;  as,  a  party-colored  costume,  a  party-colored, 
flower. 

Par'ty-fence  Wall,  n.  A  wall  separating  the  ground 
in  one  persons  occupation  from  that  of  another. 

Par'tyism,  n.  Devoted  adherence  to  party  or  faction. 

Par'ty-jury,  n.  ( Law .)  A  jury  empanelled  of  half 
natives  and  half  foreigners. 

Par  ty- verdict,  n.  A  joint  verdict. 

Party-wall,  n.  A  brick  partition  erected  between 
buildings  in  separate  occupations  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  fire. 

Pa'ru,  a  river  of  Brazil,  flowing  into  the  Amazons,  abt. 
280  m.  W.  of  Para;  length ,  abt.  850  m. 

Paru'lis,  n.  [Gr.  paroulos.J  {Med.)  A  gum-boil. 

Paru'ru,  a  town  of  Peru,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  the  same 
name,  abt.  18  m.  S.S.W.  of  Cuyco  co. ;  pop.  of  the  prov. 
20,000. 

Par  us,  n.  {Zodl.)  A  genus  of  birds,  of  the  Titmouse 
family.  See  Titmouse. 

Parusia,  (-ru'zhi-a,)  n.  [Gr.  parnusia.]  {Rhct.)  A 
figure  of  speech  by  which  the  present  tense  is  used  for 
the  past  or  future. 

Par  va'gnin,  n.  [Lat.]  {Anat.)  See  Pneumogastric. 

Parvaniin  ity,  n.  [Lat.  parvus ,  small,  and  animus. 
mind.J  Little-mindedness;  state  or  quality  of  being  of 
mean  or  ignoble  disposition. 

Par  venu,  n.  [Fr.,  from  parvenir ,  to  attain  to.]  An 
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|  upstart;  one  suddenly  risen  from  vulgar  obscurity  intoj 

|  wealth  and  position. 

Pas.  n.  [Fr..  from  Lat. passus,  pace.]  A  step. 

Pasca^on'la,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Jackson 
co.,  abt.  175  m.  S.E.  by  S.  of  Jackson. 

PancagOll  la  Bay,  in  Mississippi,  an  inlet  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  Jackson  co.,  receiving  the  Pascagoula 
River. 

Pascagou'la  Kiver,  in  Mississippi ,  formed  in 
Greene  co.,  by  the  union  of  the  Chickasawhay  and  Leaf 
Rivers,  and  flowing  S.  enters  the  Mississippi  Sound  trum 
Jackson  co. 

Pascal,  Blaise,  ( pas'kal ,)  one  of  the  most  profound 
thinkers  and  accomplished  writers  of  France,  B.  at  Cler¬ 
mont,  in  Auvergne,  1623.  Ilis  family  was  one  of  con- j 
siderable  distinction,  his  grandfather  having  been  a| 
treasurer  of  France  at  Riom,  and  his  father  president  i 
of  the  Court  of  Aids,  in  Auvergne.  From  his  earliest  j 
childhood  he  exhibited  precocious  proofs  of  genius,  espe-  j 
cially  in  mathematics.  Having  been  purposely  kept  in  , 
ignorance  of  geometry,  lest  bis  propensity  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  should  interfere  with  the  prosecution  of  other 
studies,  his  self-prompted  genius  discovered  for  itself  , 
the  elementary  truths  of  the  forbidden  science.  At  12 
years  of  age,  he  was  surprised  by  his  father  in  the  act  j 
of  demonstrating,  on  the  pavement  of  an  old  ball  where 
he  used  to  play,  and  by  means  of  a  rude  diagram  traced 
with  a  piece  of  coal,  a  proposition  which  corresponded 
to  the  3 2d  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid.  At  the  age  of  16 
he  composed  a  small  treatise  on  comic  sections,  which 
excited  the  mingled  incredulity  and  admiration  of  Des¬ 
cartes.  At  19  he  invented  his  celebrated  arithmetical 
machine,  and  at  the  age  of  26  lie  had  composed  the 
greater  part  of  his  mathematical  works,  and  made  those 
brilliant  experiments  in  hydrostatics  and  pneumatics, 
which  have  associated  his  name  with  those  o!  Porricelli 
and  Boyle,  and  ranked  him  among  the  first  natural 
philosophers  of  his  age.  But  a  strong  religions  impulse 
having  been  imparted  to  his  mind  at  this  period,  deep¬ 
ened,  no  doubt,  by  the  attacks  of  disease,  which  he  had 
suffered  uninterruptedly  from  his  18th  year,  he  suddenly 
renounced  the  career  to  which  liis  genius  so  unequivo¬ 
cally  invited  him,  and  thenceforward  devoted  himself  to 
theology  and  polemics,  and  to  the  promotion  of  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  his  fellow-men.  After 
a  short  interval  spent  at  Paris,  he  retired  to  Port  Royal 
iu  1654,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  The 
two  works  by  which  he  is  best  known  are,  his  Provin¬ 
cial  Letters,  a  caustic  satire  upon  the  Jesuits,  published 
in  1656,  under  the  name  Louis  de  Montalte,  and  his 
posthumous  Pen  sees ,  which  have  always  been  regarded  as 
among  the  richest  repositories  of  eloquent  thought  and 
profound  theology.  D.  1662. 

Paseli,  Pas'clia,  ( pdslc .)  n.  Same  as  Passover,  q.  v. 

PascU  egg.  Same  as  Paas-EGG,  q.  v. 

Paschjlower.  See  Pasque-flower. 

Paschal,  (pas'kal,)  a.  [  Fr.  pascal ;  Low  Lat.  paschalis : 
Hcb.  pisach ,  the  passover.]  Pertaining  to  the  pass- 
over,  or  to  Easter. 

Paschal,  n.  {Eccl.)  A  stand  or  candlestick,  of  large 
size,  used  in  Roman  Catholic  worship. 

Paschal  I.,  (pc-s'kal,)  Pope,  was  a  Roman,  of  the  name 
of  Paschasius,  and  succeeded  Stephen  V.  in  817.  He 
crowned  Lothaire,  the  emperor,  at  Rome.  D.  824. 

Paschal  II.,  was  a  native  of  Tuscany,  and  succeeded  Urban 
II.  in  lu99.  He  had  a  contest  with  the  Emperor  Henry 
IV.,  and  also  with  Henry  I.,  king  of  England,  respect¬ 
ing  the  right  of  investitures.  The  former  visited  Rome, 
to  be  crowned  by  the  pope,  who  refused  to  perform  the 
ceremony  unless  he  yielded  the  matter  in  dispute.  On 
this,  Henry  caused  Paschal  to  be  seized  by  his  troops, 
which  gave  so  much  offence  to  the  Romans  that  they 
rose  in  behalf  of  their  pontiff,  ami  Heury  retired  from 
Rome,  but  carried  the  pope  with  him.  Paschal,  after  a 
captivity  of  two  months,  conceded  liis  claim  to  the  in¬ 
vestitures.  This  concession  was  afterwards  cancelled  in 
two  councils.  D.  1118. 

Paschal  III.  became  Pope  in  opposition  to  Alexander  III. 
in  1164,  through  the  influence  of  the  Emperor  Freder¬ 
ick  I.  He  remained  in  possession  of  the  papal  chair 
while  Alexander  was  absent  at  Benevento.  D.  1168. 

Pas  co,  or  Cerro  de  Pasco,  a  town  of  Peru,  cap.  of  the 
prov.  of  its  own  name,  dept,  of  Junin,  abt.  130  m.  N.E. 
of  Lima.  It  is  situated  11.000  ft.  above  sea-level,  is 
badly  built,  and  in  a  wretched  condition.  Its  former 
importance  was  due  to  the  rich  silver  mines  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity,  which  have  lately  ceased  to  yield  so  abundantly. 
Pop.  abt.  10.000. 

Pas  co,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Dallas  co.,  abt.  20  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Springfield. 

Pas'eo.  (Cerro,)  a  mountain-spur  in  Peru;  unites  two 
ranges  of  the  Andes.  Height,  16,000  ft. 

Pas'COag,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post- village  of  Providence 
co..  abt  20  m.  N.W.  by  W.  of  Providence. 

Pascua'ra,  or  Pasquaro,  or  Patyquaro,  a  town  of 
Mexico,  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  abt.  28  m.  S.W.  of 
Valladolid.  Pip.  6,000. 

Pas-<le-Calai«*',  a  dept,  of  the  N.  of  France,  between 
Lat.  50°  and  51°  N.,  Lon.  1°  35'  and  3°  10'  E.,  having  N. 
the  strait  of  Dover,  N.E.  and  E.  the  dept.  Du  Nord,  S. 
Somme,  and  W.  the  English  Channel.  Area,  2,624  sq. 
m.  The  surface  is  hilly,  except  along  the  coasts,  which 
are  low.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  agriculture  well  con¬ 
ducted.  Rivers.  Scarp,  Lys,  Aa,  Liane,  Canche,  and 
A  us  tic.  Prod.  Corn,  wheat,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  and 
oleaginous  plants.  Manuf.  Lace,  tulles,  linen  and  cot¬ 
ton  stuffs,  yarn,  leather,  glass,  gunpowder,  earthenware, 
beetroot-sugar,  and  spirits.  Chief  towns  Arrafi.  (the 
cap.,)  Bethune,  Boulogne,  Calais,  Montreui),  St.  Omer, 
ami  St.  Pol.  Calais  and  Boulogne  are  the  principal  sea¬ 
ports.  Pop.  749,777. 
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Pasha.  Pacha,  (pS'shah.)  A  title  of  honcr,  given  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Turkish  empire  tc  the  ministers 
and  chief  assistants  of  the  Sultan,  whether  military  or 
learned.  In  process  of  time  the  title  was  bestowed  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  governors  of  provinces,  styled  pasha- 
lies.  The  distinction  of  rank  between  the  two  classes 
of  pashas  consists  in  the  number  of  h- rse-tails  which 
are  carried  before  them  as  standards,  the  higher  having 
three  and  the  lower  two.  There  were,  until  recently, 
twenty-five  pasha  lies,  subdivided  into  uar.djakates,  be¬ 
sides  various  independent  jurisdictions  scattered  over 
the  empire. 

Pa  s Italic.  Pa'chalic,  n.  [Turk,  pilchalyk.]  The 
jurisdiction  or  territory  governed  by  a  pasha. 

Pasig-'rapliy,  n.  [Gr.  pas,  all,  and  graphein,  to 
write.]  A  system  of  universal  writing. 

Pas'alaly,  n.  [From  Gr.  pas,  all,  and  lali,  talk.]  A 
form  of  universal  language. 

Pasiphac.  See  Minotaur. 

Pasila  iio,  a  town  ot  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Principato  Cite- 
riore,  on  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  6  m.  W.  of  Amalfi.  Pop. 
4,000. 

Pas'kack,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Bergen  co., 
abt.  12  m.  N.N.E.  of  Paterson. 

Paskcw  itscli.  Ivan  Feodoriwitsch,  Prince,  (pas'ke 
vitch,) a  Russian  field-marshal.  B.  1782  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  campaigns  against  the  French  w  hich  led  to 
the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allies.  He  was  appointed 
by  the  Czar  Nicholas  to  conduct  the  war  of  1826  against 
the  Persians,  whom  lie  thoroughly  defeated.  He  had 
scarcely  signed  the  treaty  of  Turkmnnshai  with  them 
when  lie  led  a  Russian  army  against  the  Turks,  and 
took  Kars  ami  Erzeronm  from  them;  he  next  crushed 
the  Poles,  and  ruled  over  them  with  an  iron  heel  for  16 
years,  when  be  was  sent  to  stamp  out  in  Hungary  the 
eflorts  of  another  nationality  to  assert  its  rights. 
When  the  Crimean  war  broke  out.  he  led  the  Russian 
forces  into  the  Principalities,  and  laid  siege  to  Silistria, 
but  was  wounded  and  obliged  to  retreat,  and  d.  soon 
after,  1856. 

Pas'pal mil,  w.,  [Gr./>a$/wWos,  millet.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  order  Graminacrte.  P.  exile  yields  the  small¬ 
est  known  cereal  grain.  Fundi  or  Fuudungi ,  w  hich  is 
used  as  food  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  In  Sierra  Leone 
it  is  commonly  called  millet.  P  scoi  biculotum  also 
yields  a  kind  of  grain  known  in  India  as  the  Mcnya  or 
Kodro. 

PaM|ue,  (jdsk.)  n.  See  Easter. 

Pasqiic  -llow  er,  or  Paschal-flower,  n.  (Bot.)  The 
common  name  of  several  species  of  the  genus  Anemone. 

Pasqiiil,  (pas'kwil,)  n.  Same  as  I'asquin,  q.  v. 

— r.  a.  To  lampoon  ;  to  make  pasquinades. 

Pasquin.  (pa s' k win,)  n.  [It.  pusquino.]  A  mutilated 
statue  at  Rome,  on  which  it  was  customary  to  paste 
satiric  papers.  It  was  so  named  from  Pa  squirm,  a  satiri¬ 
cal  cobbler  near  whose  shop  it  was  dug  up  ;  —  hence,  i; 
lampoon  ;  a  squib. 

Pas'quin,  Pas  quinade,  v.  a.  To  satirize;  to  lam¬ 
poon. 

Pasquinade',  n.  [Fr. ;  It. pasquinala.]  A  lampoon; 
a  squib;  a  written  satire. 

Pas  quotank,  in  A.  Carolina,  a  river  rising  in  the 
Dismal  Swamp,  and  flowing  S  E.  into  Albemarle  Sound, 
between  Caimk-n  and  Pasquotank  cos. 

— A  N  E.  co.  bordering  on  Albemarle  Sound;  area,  abt. 
300  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Pasquotank  River  and  some  less  im¬ 
portant  streams.  Surface,  mostly  level  and  low;  soil , 
not  very  fertile;  cap  Elizabeth  City.  Pop.  abt.  9,500. 

Pass,  v.  7i.  (imp.  and  pp.  passed,  or  past.)  [Fr.  passer  ; 
It.  pasiare ;  Sp.  pasar,  to  pass;  Lat.  pasus,  extending 
of  the  legs  in  walking.]  To  move;  to  go;  to  proceed 
from  one  place  to  another;  to  make  a  transit;  — gener¬ 
ally  preceding  a  verb  or  preposition  denoting  the  kind 
of  motion  ;  as,  to  pass  on,  out,  in,  into,  from,  Ac. —  To 
move  from  one  state  to  another;  to  alter  or  change,  or 
to  be  changed  in  condition;  to  undergo  transition  ;  to 
go  from  one  owner  to  another. 

“  A  power  is  patsing  from  the  earth."  —  Wordsworth. 

—  To  be  given  ami  taken  :  hence,  to  circulate  ;  to  he  cur¬ 
rent:  not  to  be  rejected  as  spurious  and  worthless; 
as,  to  pass  bad  money.  —  To  be  regarded ;  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  opinion  or  estimation;  to  possess  current 
value  or  reputation ;  —  usually  preceding  for;  as.  he 
passes  for  no  honest  man.  —  To  proceed  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  of  a  person  or  place  specified  ;  to  go  by;  to 
cross  one’s  notice,  Ac.;  —  preceding  a  preposition,  as 
over,  by,  Ac.;  as,  to  pass  over  a  river,  to  jhiss  by  one  in 
the  street.  —  To  go  on  or  away  progressively  ;  to  be 
spent;  as,  time  passes  on.  —  To  happen:  to  take  place; 
to  occur  or  be  present  in  fact  ;  as,  the  thing  came  to 
pass.  —  To  vanish  ;  to  disappear;  to  move  or  recede  out 
of  reach,  view,  Ac.;  hence,  also,  to  die;  to  bike  leave 
of  life ;  —  with  from ,  away ,  Ac. 

“  Beauty ’s  a  charm,  but  soon  the  charm  will  pass.”  —  Dryden. 

— To  go  by  certain  progressive  stages;  to  be  accepted  or 
ratified;  especially,  to  receive  the  sanction  of  a  legisla¬ 
tive  house  or  body  by  a  majority  of  votes ;  to  be  enacted  ; 
as,  the  bill  has  passed  the  Senate.  —  To  bear  inspection; 
to  submit  to  scrutiny  with  good  effect;  to  be  in  a  passa¬ 
ble  or  receivable  condition;  to  answer;  to  be  in  a 
tolerable  state;  as,  lie  might  pass  muster  in  a  crowd. — 
To  suffer  to  go  unheeded  or  neglected;  to  proceed  with¬ 
out  check  or  obstacle;  as,  to  let  an  affront  pass  without 
resentment. — To  surpass;  to  outvie;  to  be  in  excess, oi 
beyond  bounds.  —  To  thrust;  to  make  a  lunge  or  push  in 
fencing  or  fighting;  as,  he  passed  his  sword  through  his 
adversary’s  body. 

To  pass  into,  to  change  by  a  gradual  transition  to,  or 
by  progressive  absorption  with  ;  as,  poison  passed  into 
the  blood.  —  To  pass  on  or  upon,  to  come  upon ;  to  hap- 
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p«*n  to  :  to  concern.  —  To  resolve;  to  determine ;  to  de¬ 
liver  judgment ;  as,  to  pasts  sentence  of  death  upon  any 
one. 

Pa**,  t\  a.  To  go  by,  beyond,  through,  or  over  ;  hence, 
to  spend;  to  live  through;  as,  we  passed  the  season  iu 
Paris.  —  To  undergo  ;  to  derive  experience  from. 

“  She  loved  him  for  the  dangers  he  had  pasted."  —  Shaks. 

—To  omit;  to  neglect  either  to  do  or  to  mention ;  to  dis¬ 
regard  ;  to  go  by  without  heed  or  notice  ;  as,  they  passed 
him  iu  selecting  officers.  —  To  transcend  or  go  beyond; 
to  surpass,  exceed,  or  excel. 

'*  Whose  tender  power  passes  the  strength  of  storms. "  —  Byron. 

—To  be  carried  through,  as  all  the  forms  necessary  to 
confer  validity  or  ratification :  to  be  enacted  by  ;  as,  an 
Act  passed  by  Congress.  — To  cause  to  move,  to  go,  or 
to  proceed;  to  deliver;  to  transmit;  to  make  or  transfer 
from  one  person,  place,  or  condition  to  another;  us,  the 
troops  were  passed  along  by  railroad.  —  To  utter;  to 
pronounce;  to  express  orally ;  as,  I  passed  my  opinion 
about  him  long  ago. —  To  approve  and  receive  as  valid 
and  just,  as  accounts;  as,  to  pass  an  amount  to  one's 
credit.  —  To  strain;  to  cause  to  percolate  or  trickle; 
as,  water  passed  through  a  filter. —  To  approve  or  sanc¬ 
tion  by  a  constitutional  or  legal  majority  of  votes;  to 
enact ;  to  carry  through  nil  the  forms  necessary  to  give 
validity:  as,  the  House  passed  the  bill.  —  To  make  an 
end  or  finish  of;  to  accomplish. 

“  Thls  night 

well  past  the  business  privately  and  well.**  —  Shaks. 

—To  give  currency  to;  to  place  in  circulation;  a*,  to  pans 
base  coin,  to  pass  a  rumor.  — To  cause  to  get  admission 
or  conveyance ;  as,  to  pass  a  person  into  a  theatre  to 
pass  one  along  by  railroad.  — To  heed;  to  take  care  or 
notice  of;  to  regard;  —  usually  before  for. 

Hissed  midshipman.  (Naut.)  A  midshipman  who, 
after  passing  his  examination,  is  deemed  eligible  as  a 
candidate  for  lieutenancy. 

To  pass  off.  To  impose  fraudulently;  to  palm;  as,  he 
has  passed  off  base  money.  —  To  pass  an  or  upon.  To 
practise  insidiously  or  artfully;  to  put  upon, as  a  cheat, 
Ac.;  to  palm  off;  as,  she  passed  the  child  upon  him  for 
his  own.  —  To  pass  over  or  by.  To  overlook ;  to  ignore ; 
not  to  take  heed,  regard,  or  notice:  as,  to  jtass  a  thing 
by  in  silence,  to  pass  over  the  work  hurriedly. 

1*11.**,  n.  That  which  may  be  passed  through  or  along; 
a  passage,  r<»ad,  or  way:  a  narrow  passage,  entrance,  or 
avenue;  a  narrow  or  difficult  place  of  entrance  or  exit; 
as,  a  mountain-pax*,  the  Pass  d’Oo  (Fig.  2053).  —  l»er- 


Fig.  2053.  —  pass  d’oo,  (Pyrenees.) 


mission  to  pass,  to  go,  or  to  come;  a  license  to  proceed; 
a  passport :  a  voucher  of  free  conveyance  or  admission ; 
an  order  for  sending  vagrants  or  impotent  persons  to 
their  places  of  abode;  a  safe-conduct;  as,  a  railroad-pass, 
a  pass  for  an  exhibition  or  place  of  public  amusement, 
a  pass  through  the  enemy’s  lines,  Ac.  —  State;  condi¬ 
tion  or  extreme  case;  conjuncture;  extremity. 

To  bring  to  pass.  To  bring  about;  to  effect;  to  cause 
*o  happen  or  occur. 

“  I  am  now  brought  to  such  »  pass  that  I  can  see  untiling  at  all." 

L'  Estrange. 

To  come  to  pass.  To  happen  ;  to  occur;  to  take  place. 

( Fencing.)  A  thrust ;  a  push ;  an  attempt  to  pierce  or 
strike. 

Pass  able,  a.  [Fr. ;  It.  passable .]  That  may  be 
passed,  travelled,  or  navigated;  that  may  he  traversed, 
penetrated,  or  explored;  accessible;  as,  the  roads  are 
not  passable, owing  to  the  snow.  —  Current;  receivable; 
that  may  he  passed  or  transferred  from  hand  to  hand ; 
as.  a  passable,  slander,  a  passable  opinion.  —  Supportable; 
tolerable  ;  admissible  ;  allowable  ;  moderate  ;  pretty 
good  ;  as,  a  passable,  performance. 

Pa**'ably,  adv.  In  a  passable  manner;  tolerably; 
moderately. 

Pa**a<le,  {-stltT,)  Pa**a<lo,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Sp. pasado.] 
{Fencing.)  A  push;  a  thrust:  a  lunge. 

(  Manege.)  A  backward  and  forward  course  of  a  horse 
on  tin*  same  limits  of  ground. 

jPa*Ha4liim'k<kag';,  in  Maine ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Penobscot  co.,  abt.  100  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta;  pop. 
of  township  abt.  300. 

Prt*i*iage,  ( pas'iij,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  passus,  a  step, 
pace.  See  Pass.)  Act  of  passing  or  moving  by  land  or 
water,  or  through  the  air  or  other  substance ;  motion 
of  any  sort  from  place  to  place  or  point  to  point;  a 
going  by,  over,  or  through  ;  as,  the  passage  of  a  man  or 
a  vehicle,  the  passage  of  a  ship  or  a  bird,  the  passage 
of  light  or  of  a  shooting-star.  Ac.;  —  hence,  specifically, 
transit  by  means  of  conveyance ;  journey,  as  by  land  or 
water:  travel;  course;  right  of  passing:  as,  a  rough 
passage,  across  the  Atlantic.  —  Fare  :  price  paid  for 
liberty  to  pass ;  as,  a  free  passage.  —  Transition  from 
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life  to  death;  decease;  ns,  “  mortal  passage .”  {Milton.) 
— Way  or  course  whereby  men  or  things  may  pass  or 
be  conveyed;  way;  round;  avenue;  place  of  entrance 
or  exit. 

“  A  passage  dowu  to  th’  earth,  a  passage  wid e."— Milton. 
—Specifically,  a  ball;  a  lobby;  a  corridor;  an  alley; 
that  part  of  a  building  allotted  for  giving  access  to  the 
ditlcrent  apartments.  —  Occurrence;  event;  incident; 
that  which  happens. 

"  It  is  uo  act  of  ootnmon  passage."— Shaks. 
—Management;  manner  of  being  conducted. 

“The  conduct  and  passage  of  uttui™  iu  former  times.”—  Davies. 
— Currency;  circulation;  reception;  mental  acceptance. 
—  Part  of  a  book  or  writing;  a  single  clause,  place,  or 
part  of  indefinite  extent;  an  extract;  nil  excerpt. 

*'  How  commeii tutors  euch  dark  passage  shim." — Young. 

— The  act  of  carrying  through  all  the  regular  forms 
necessary  to  give  validity;  enactment;  as,  the  passage 
of  a  bill  into  law  by  the  legislature.  —  A  pass  or  en¬ 
counter;  as,  a  passage  at  arms. 

Of  passage.  Migratory;  passing  from  one  place  to 
another;  not  permanently  settled ;  as,  a  bird  of  passage , 
i.  e.,  a  bird  which  at  certaiu  seasons  passes  from  one 
climate  to  another. 

Pa**a'i<*.  in  New  Jersey,  a  river  which  rises  in  Morris 
co.,  and  after  forming  the  W.,  N.,  and  u  portion  of  the 
E.  boundary  of  Essex  co.,  enters  Newark  Bay  between 
Essex  and  Hudson  cos.  Length,  abt.  100  m. 

— A  N.N.E.  co.,  adjoining  New  York;  ami,  abt.  270  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Passaic,  Pequanuock,  Ring  wood,  and  Kamapo 
rivers.  Surface,  much  diversified,  and  iu  the  W.  por¬ 
tion  broken  and  mountainous ;  soil,  in  some  parts 
fertile,  but  in  general  is  better  adapted  to  grazing. 
Min.  Magnetic  iron  ore  and  limestone.  Cap.  Paterson. 
Pop.  (1870),  46,416. 

— A  post-village  of  the  above  co.,  about  5  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Paterson. 

Passamaqnod'dy  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  between  Washington  co..  Maine,  and  Charlotte 
co..  New  Brunswick.  It  is  about  15  m.  in  length,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  10  in.  It  receives  the  St.  Croix 
River,  is  exceedingly  irregular  in  outline,  contains 
numerous  islands,  and  bus  several  good  harbors.  It 
has  3  entrances,  called  respectively  East,  Middle,  and 
West  passages,  the  last  of  which  has  an  alarm-bell. 
The  ordinary  tides  rise  here  25  ft. 

I*a»  san  I.  a.  [Fr.,  from  passer ,  to  pass.]  Cursory; 
careless ;  as,  “ passant  view.”  —  Scott. 

{Her.)  Applied  to  a  beast  when  represented  in  a 
walking  position.  —  Passant  guardant.  Walking  with 
the  full  face  turned  towards  the  spectator. 

En  jHtssantfahg'  pus-sang'.)  [Fr.]  In  passing;  by 
the  way;  casually. 

Pas'sarmvitz,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Servia, 
on  the  Morava,  13  m.  E.S.E.  of  Semendria;  pop.  unas- 
ceftaiued. 

Pa**au,  a  fortified  town  of  Bavaria,  cap.  of  the  circle 
of  Lower  Bavaria,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Inn  and  the 
Danube,  92  m.  K.N.E.  of  Munich.  Manuf.  Porcelain, 
leather,  and  tobacco.  By  the  treaty  of  Passuu,  1552, 
the  Protestants  of  Germany  received  their  religious  lib¬ 
erty.  Pop.  13,360. 

PaNti'-hook,  n.  A  book  in  which  a  merchant  or  trader 
enters  the  articles  bought  on  credit,  and  then  passes  it 
to  the  customer  for  his  information. 

Pa*'*eii*jer,  n.  A  traveller;  a  wayfarer;  one  who 
travels  in  some  established  conveyance,  as  a  stage-coach, 
steam-boat,  railroad  car,  Ac. 

Pa&'fteiiKer- pigeon,  or  Wild  Pigeon,  the  Ectopistes 
migrutoria ,  a  bird  of  the  Columbidse ,  or  Dove  family, 
very  abundant  in  N.  America,  E.  of  the  high  central 
plains,  is  17  inches  long,  and  the  wing  8%  inches;  the 
upper  parts  blue,  under  partR  purplish-red,  passing  into 
whitish  behind,  and  the  sides  and  buck  of  the  neck  a 
glossy  golden-violet.  The  female  is  smaller  and  much 
duller  in  color. 

The  Passenger- 
pigeon  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rapid  in 
flight, being  able 
to  perform  a 
long  journey  at 
anaveragespeed 
of  a  mile  a  min¬ 
ute.  The  migra¬ 
tions  are  wholly 
forthepurposeof 
procuring  food, 
and  hence  do  not 
take  place  at  any  Fig.  2054.  —  carrier-pigeon, 

particular  sea-  ( Ectopistes  migratoria.) 

son  of  the  year. 

Pigeons  go  wherever  they  cun  find  a  supply  of  grain, 
rice,  or  nuts.  The  numbers  that  sometimes  move  to¬ 
gether  are  vast  beyond  conception.  Millions  associate 
in  a  single  roost,  completely  filling  a  forest  for  30  or  40 
miles  in  length  and  several  miles  in  breadth,  and  liter¬ 
ally  loading  and  breaking  down  large  trees.  From  their 
roosts  they  fly  off  hundreds  of  miles,  in  some  cases,  to 
feeding-grounds,  and  return  at  night.  Sometimes,  in 
their  migrations,  they  fill  the  air  like  a  cloud,  and  thus 
continue  to  pass  for  a  whole  clay,  and  even  for  2  or  3 
successive  days.  The  nest  is  built  on  high  trees,  and  is 
composed  of  a  few  dry  sticks  and  twigs  crossing  each 
other,  and  supported  by  the  forks  of  the  brandies  ;  and 
more  than  a  hundred  nests  are  sometimes  placed  on  a 
single  tree. —  Tenney. 

PaHMO-partont,  (  pas-par -/£',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  passer , 
to  pass,  and  purtout,  everywhere.]  A  master-key;  a 
pass-key. 
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{Engraving.)  A  plate  or  piece  of  wood,  whose  centre 
part  is  entirely  cut  out;  round  the  iuterior  edge  of  the 
outer  part  a  border  or  ornamental  design  is  engraved, 
and  hence  it  serves  as  a  traine  to  whatever  may  be 
placed  iu  the  centre. 

Pa.**'<»r,  n.  One  who  passes;  a  passenger. 

Pas*  <*r-by,  n.  One  who  passes  by;  one  who  passes 
another  cm  the  road. 

Pas  seres,  n.  pi.  [Lat..  sparrows.]  (Zobl.)  An  order 
of  birds,  also  called  Inses&ores,  which  is  the  term  gen¬ 
erally  used  in  this  work.  —  See  Insf.ssouks. 

Pas  serine,  a.  (1* r.,  from  Lat.  passer ,  a  sparrow.] 
{/.obi.)  Of,  or  belonging  to  the  sparrows,  passeres,  in- 
season*?;,  or  perchers. 

— n.  A  bird  of  the  order  Passeres  or  Fuses  sores 

Possibil  ity,  n.  [Fr.  passibilite;  Lat  pa ssi bilitas.] 
Quality  or  capacity  of  receiving  impressions  from  exter¬ 
nal  agents  ;  aptness  to  feel  or  suffer. 

Pas  sible,  a.  [ Fr.;  Lat.  passibilis,  from  patinr ,  to  suf¬ 
fer.]  Susceptible  of  feeling,  or  of  impressions  from  ex¬ 
ternal  agents. 

Pas  sibleness,  n.  Quality  of  receiving  impressions 
from  external  agents 

Passe  flo  ra,  n.  [LnX.Jlos  passionis  ;  the  several  parts 
of  the  flower  were  supci stitiously  compared  to  the  in¬ 
struments  of  the  Saviour’s  passion.]  {Hot.)  The  typi¬ 
cal  genus  ot  the  order  Pass ijlor ace «?,  characterized  by 
the  curious  structure  of  their  corona,  which  is  a  circle 
or  colored  thread-like  process  surrounding  the  stigma. 
P.  Cffruts.a ,  the  common  Passion-flower,  is  a  native  of 
Brazil,  where  it  grows  to  the  thickness  of  a  man’s  arm, 
and  the  height  of  30  feet.  Flowers  large  and  beautiful, 
blue  externally,  white  and  purple  within,  continuing 


but  one  day.  P.  incarnata ,  the  Flesh-colored  Passion¬ 
flower,  and  P.  lute  a,  the  Yellow  Passion  flower,  are  found 
from  \  irgiuia  to  Florida,  and  Ohio.  'J  he  former  hears 
an  edible  berry,  pale-yellow,  of  the  size  of  an  apple, 
called  Granadilla.  Ollier  species  also  bear  eatable  fruit, 
as  the  Water  Lemon,  Sweet  Calabash.  Ac. 

PANSiflora'cew,  n.  (Rot.)  An  order  of  plants,  alli¬ 
ance  Violates.  Diag.  Polvpetalous  or  apetulous  coro- 
netted  flowers,  perig.vnous  imbricated  petals,  stamens  on 
the  stalk  of  the  ovary,  simple  terminal  styles,  aril  la  ted 
seeds,  and  stipulate  leaves.  —  They  are  herbs  or  shrubs, 
usually  climbing  by  tendrils;  flowers  perfect,  or  very 
rarely  unisexual;  sepals  5.  united  below  into  a  tube, 
the  throat  of  which  bears  a  number  of  filamentous 
processes;  petals  5,  inserted  in  the  throat  of  the  calyx 
on  the  outside  of  the  filamentous  processes.  Stamens 
usually  5.  monadelphous.  Ovary  stalked  superior;  pla¬ 
centa;  parietal ;  fruit  1-celled,  stalked,  generally  succu¬ 
lent.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  chiefly  native  of  S. 
America,  though  a  few  occur  in  N.  America,  the  E.  Indies, 
and  Africa.  The  order  contains  12  genera  and  210  spe¬ 
cies.  —  See  PA88I1  LORA. 

Pa*'*  Bin,  adv.  [Lat.J  Everywhere. 

PaMH'iii{£,  a.  Exceeding;  surpassing;  eminent.  —  De¬ 
parting. 

— adv.  Exceedingly;  surpassingly. 

— n.  Act  of  passing  or  going  past.  —  The  act  of  carrying 
through  all  the  regular  forms  to  give  validity,  as  a  bill 
in  Congress. 

Pnss'inji-bol  I,  7i.  The  bell  that,  is  rung  at  the  hour  of 
death,  originally  designed  to  obtain  prayers  for  the  pass¬ 
ing  soul,  also,  one  that  is  rung  immediately  after  death. 

Pii.**'iiiK'-iiot<‘,  n.  {Mus.)  In  passing  from  one  chord 
to  another,  an  intervening  note,  not  belonging  to  either 
chord,  and  used  to  assist  the  progression. 

Passion,  {pash'un,)  n.  [Fr.;  It  .passions;  Lat.  pa. tsio, 
from  patinr.  passus,  to  suffer;  Gr.  pathos.]  That  which 
is  suffered  or  received,  the  impression  or  effect  of  an 
external  agent  upon  a  body.  —  Susceptibility  of  effect 
by  external  action. 

— Emphatically,  the  last  sufferings  of  Christ,  which  he 
is  described  as  having  endured  between  the  Last  Supper 
and  the  moment  of  his  death. 

— The  feeling  of  the  mind,  or  the  sensible  effect  of  im¬ 
pression;  excitement;  perturbation,  or  agitation  of  the 
mind. — Violent  emotion,  agitation,  or  excitement  of 
mind,  particularly  such  as  is  occasioned  by  an  offence, 
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injury,  or  insult :  lienee,  violent  anger:  excessive  feel-' 
iug. —  Zeal ;  ardor  ;  vehement  deoire. —  Love;  affection  : 
eager  desire. 

Passional.  ( pdsh'ttnal,)  a.  [Fr.  passion  el ;  Lat.  pas- 
sionalis.]  Relating  to  the  passions ;  passfouate.  (k.) 

Pan'siionary.  n.  [L.  Lat.  A  book  de¬ 

scribing  the  sufferings  of  saints  and  martyrs. 

Pas  sionate,  a.  Feeling  or  expressing  great  commo¬ 
tion  of  mind;  highly  excited;  vehement;  warm. — 
Easily  moved  to  auger:  easily  excited  or  agitated  by 
injury  or  insult :  irascible:  choleric;  hot-tempered. 

Passionately,  adr.  With  passion;  with  strong  feel¬ 
ing;  ardently;  veheuieutly;  augrily ;  with  vehement 
resentment.  — • 

Pas  sionateness,  n.  State  of  being  subject  to  pas¬ 
sion  or  anger:  vehemence  of  mind. 

Pas'sion-flower,  n.  (Bot.  See  Passiplora. 

Passion  isls.  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  congregation  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests  founded  by  Paul  Francis  (1&*4- 
1775),  surnatued  Paul  of  the  Cross,  in  1737.  The  first 
convent  was  established  on  theCelian  Hill  at  Rome.  It 
has  been  revived  since  1830,  and  new  houses  have  beeu 
founded  in  England,  Ireland.  Belgium,  and  Australia. 
They  have  been  introduced  lately  iu  this  country,  where 
they  now  possess  four  monasteries.  The  special  object 
of  the  institute  was  to  instil  into  men's  minds,  by  preach¬ 
ing,  by  example,  and  by  devotional  practices,  a  sense  of 
the  mercy  and  love  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  passion 
of  Christ.  Hence  the  cross  appears  everywhere  as  their 
emblem,  in  their  churches,  in  their  halls,  and  in  the 
courts  and  public  places  of  their  monasteries.  A  large 
crucifix,  moreover,  forms  part  of  their  very  striking  cos¬ 
tume.  They  go  barefooted,  and  practise  many  other 
personal  austerities,  rising  at  midnight  to  recite  the 
canonical  hours  iu  the  church;  and  their  ministerial 
work  consists  chiefly  in  holding  what  are  called  “  mis¬ 
sions,”  wherever  they  are  invited  by  the  local  clergy,  in 
which  sermons  on  the  passion  of  Christ,  on  sin.  and  on 
repentance,  together  with  the  beariug  of  confessions, 
hold  the  principal  places. 

Passionless,  a.  Not  easily  excited  to  anger;  of  a 
calm  temper. 

Pas  sion-week.  n.  Same  as  Holt-week,  q.  r. 

Passive,  a.  [Fr.  passif ;  Lat.  passirus ,  from  potior , 
to  suffer.J  Receiving  impression  from  some  external 
agent;  not  acting.  —  Suffering  without  resistance;  un¬ 
resisting;  not  opposing. 

(Gram.)  See  Verb. 

Passive  prayer.  See  Prater. 

Pas  sively,  adv.  In  a  passive  manner;  with  a  passive 
nature  or  temper;  unresistingly.  —  After  the  form  of  a 
passive  verb. 

Passi  veness.  n.  The  quality  of  being  passive,  or  of 
receiving  impressions  from  external  agents  or  causes. — 
Passibility ;  power  of  suffering.  —  Patience;  calmness; 
uuresisting  submission. 

Passivity,  n.  Passiveness. 

Pass-key.  n.  A  master-key ;  a  key  capable  of  opening 
several  locks. 

Pass'Iess,  <1.  Without  a  pass  or  passage. 

Pass  -mail.  n. ;  pi.  Passman.  In  the  University  of 
Oxford,  a  student  who  sncceeds  iu  obtaining  a  degree, 
but  without  any  special  distinction. 

Pas  so-<lo-Lti  iniar.  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  island 
of,  and  20  m.  S.E.  of  the  city  of.  Maranhao. 

Passover,  n.  (Sacred  Hist.)  A  feast  of  the  Jews,  in¬ 
stituted  to  commemorate  the  providential  deliverance 
of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  when  the  destroying  angel, 
smiting  the  first-l#oru  of  the  Egyptians,  passed  over 
the  houses  of  the  Israelites,  which  had  been  previously 
marked  with  the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb.  The  P. 
was  ol>served  on  the  14th  day  of  the  first  month  (Nisan), 
and  on  the  loth  day  commenced  the  seven  days*  feast 
of  unleavened  bread.  Properly,  the  term  P.  applies  only 
to  the  14th  day,  but  it  was  commouly  used  to  include 
also  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  which  followed. 

— The  sacrifice  offered  at  the  feast  of  the  passover ;  the 
paschal  lamb. 

Pass- parole',  n.  [Fr.  passe-parole.]  (Mil.)  A  com¬ 
mand  given  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  passed,  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  to  the  rear.  —  Smart. 

Passport,  n.  [O.Fr.  passe -port*,  a  bill  of  lading,  passe- 
port,  a  safe-conduct.]  (/ u ter national  Laxo.)  A  paper  in¬ 
dispensably  necessary,  in  time  of  war,  for  the  satety  of 
every  ueutral  vessel,  containing  permission  from  the 
neutral  state,  to  the  captain  or  master  of  a  ship  or  ves¬ 
sel,  t<»  proceed  on  the  voyage  proposed. 

(European  Late.)  Iu  most  countries  of  Continental 
Europe,  a  letter,  license,  or  document,  given  by  an  au¬ 
thorized  officer  of  a  state,  granting  liberty  to  the  j»er- 
son  or  persons  therein  named,  to  pass  or  travel  either 
generally,  or  through  a  country  named,  and  to  remain 
there  for  an  indefinite  or  specified  period.  In  general, 
the  bearer  then  requires  to  take  his  |*assport  to  the 
minister  or  authorized  agent  of  the  country  which  he 
is  about  to  visit,  and  have  it  signed  by  him.  Such  a 
document  states  the  name,  surname,  age,  and  profession 
of  the  bearer,  and  entitles  him  to  the  protection  of  the 
authorities  f  the  countries  through  which  lie  may  pass. 

Passu  hi  p  sic.  in  Vermont,  a  small  river  flowing  into 
the  Connecticut  front  Caledonia  co. 

—A  post-vill.  of  Caledonia  co.,abt.  30  m.  E.  of  Montpelier. 

Pass '-word,  n.  A  secret  word  used  by  the  military, 
secret  societies.  Ac.,  which  must  be  given  or  spoken  be¬ 
fore  a  person  is  allowed  to  pass:  a  watchword. 

Pas'sy,  formerly  a  suburb  of  Paris.  France,  adjoining 
the  H*>isde  Boulogne;  now  included  iu  the  precincts  of 
the  metropolis. 

Past.  a.  Gone  by  or  beyond;  not  present;  not  future; 
spent:  ended;  accomplished. 

r-n.  Past  time.  —  Anything  that  is  past ;  past  state. 


— prep.  Beyond  in  time;  out  of  the  reach  of.  —  Above; 
inure  than.  (R.) 

Pas  ta.  Jcdith.  a  celebrated  singer,  B.  in  Italy,  1799. 
She  appeared  uu  the  Paris  stage  iu  1821,  and  she  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  winning  a  first-rate  reputation.  8lie  first  dis¬ 
tinguished  herself  iu  the  o|»en*a  of  Ru»siiii,  Taucredi ,  La 
Donna  del  Logo ,  Ac.,  and  later  iu  Bellini's  Surma  and 
SotnambuJa.  Pacini  s  .V tobe,  the  last  three  being  com- ! 
|M»-ed  k»r  her.)  and  Anna  Boicna.  She  retired  to  her 
magnificent  villa  on  the  Lake  of  Como  about  1835,  and 
D  there  18bd. 

Pasta  ^a,  or  Pa8T\Za.  a  river  of  Ecuador,  S.  America, 
fio u iug  luto  the  AmaZoUs  abt.  i5  ui.  above  the  liuallaga 
River. 

Paste,  (paist.)  n.  [Fr.  pate ;  It.  and  Sp.  pasta,  from 
Lat.  pastas,  food.]  A  soil  composition  of  substances,  as 
flour  moistened  w  ith  water  or  milk,  and  kneaded ;  or  any 
kind  of  earth  luoisteued  and  formed  to  the  consistency 
<<i  dough, as  in  Miring  potter's  ware.  —  Any  kind  of 
cement  having  the  power  of  hiddiug  the  particles  to¬ 
gether,  as  gum,  boiled  flour,  Ac. 

(Applied  Chem.)  A  glass  made  iu  imitation  of  precious 
stones.  The  base  of  all  fictitious  gems  is  a  combination 
of  silica,  potash,  borax,  red  oxide  of  lead,  and  sometimes 
arsenic.  Pure  boracic  acid  and  colorless  quartz  ought 
to  he  used,  aud  Hessiau  crucibles  iu  preference  to  porce¬ 
lain.  The  paste  requires  to  be  fused  in  a  potter  s  fur¬ 
nace  for  24  hours;  and  the  more  tranquil  and  continued 
the  fusiou.  the  harder  is  the  paste,  aud  the  greater  its 
beauty.  The  proportions  of  paste,  Ac.,  for  the  principal 
artificial  gems  are  as  follows:  Ruby  —  Paste,  2,>80; 
oxide  of  manganese,  72.  Emerald — Paste,  4,608 ;  green 
oxide  of  copper.  42;  oxide  of  chrome,  2.  Sapphire. — 
Paste,  4,608:  oxide  of  col»alt.  O'*;  fused  for  30  hours. 
Amethyst — Paste.  4.608;  oxide  of  manganese.  36;  oxide 
of  cobalt.24;  purple  of  cassin*,  1.  See  Gems.  Art.ficial. 

(Min )  The  mineral  substauce  in  which  other  sub¬ 
stances  are  imbedded. —  Maunder. 

(0/» i.)  An  inspissated  juice  of  licorice,  or  of  other 
vegetables  —  Simmonds. 

— r.  a.  To  unite  or  cement  with  paste:  to  fasten  with  p  iste 

Paste' board,  n.  A  species  of  thick  paper,  formed  of 
several  single  sheets  pasted  one  upon  another,  or  by 
macerating  paper,  and  casting  it  into  moulds,  Ac.  —  A 
board  on  which  dough  is  rolled  out  lor  pastry. 

— a.  Made  of  piistelKKtrd. 

Pas  tel,  a.  [Fr.,  from  0.  Fr.  paste,  paste.]  (Painting.)  A 
crayon  formed  with  any  color  and  gum-water,  for  paint¬ 
ing  on  paper  or  parchment.  The  great  defect  of  this 
unnle  of  paintiug  is  its  want  of  durability.  Pastels  must 
necessarily  be  protected  by  glass. 

(Bot.  and  Chem.)  lsatis  tinctoria ,  aud  the  dye  that  it 
yields.  See  Is.vris. 

Pas  tern,  n.  [o.  Fr.  pasturen.]  (Farriery.)  The  part 
of  the  horse's  foot  under  the  fetlock  to  the  heel. 

Pas  tern-joint,  n.  The  joint  iu  a  horse's  leg  next  the 

foot. 

Pasticcio,  (-tit'che  c.)  s.  [It.,  from  pasta.]  An  olio;  a 
medley :  a  mixture. 

( Duinling .)  A  work  of  art,  of  original  conception  as 
to  design,  but  a  direct  copy  of  the  style  and  manner  of 
some  other  painter.  Such  were  the  pictures  of  David 
Teniers,  iu  the  manuer  uf  Rubens,  often  mistaken  for 
originals. 

Pastil.  Pastille,(jMi4eeT,)s.  [Fr.  pastille;  Sp.  pas- 
tilla ,  a  pastil ;  Lat.  pa  still  us.  a  little  roll,  from  juntas, 
food.]  ( Pharm .)  A  dry  composition  of  sweet-smelling 
resins,  aromatic  woods.  Ac.,  burned  to  clean  and  scent 
the  atmosphere  of  a  room.  —  An  agreeable  kind  of  boti- 
l»ou,  or  sugar  confection. 

Pas  time,  n.  [Pass  and  time.]  That  which  amuses 
and  serves  to  make  time  pass  agreeably  ;  entertainment ; 
diversion  ;  amusement ;  recreation  ;  sport ;  play  ;  frolic.  ( 

— r.  a.  To  sport ;  to  practise  diversion.  (R.) 

Pas  tin aca,  n.  Bot.)  "The  Parsnip,  a  genus  of  plants, 
order  Apiacest.  The  Com¬ 
mon  Parsnip.  P.  saliva , 

(Fig.  2056,)  is  a  biennial, 
with  angular  furrowed 
stem,  2-3  feet  high,  pin¬ 
nate  leaves  with  ovate 
leaflets,  rather  shining, 
ent  and  serrated,  and  a 
three-lobed  terminal  leaf¬ 
let.  The  root  of  the  wild 
plant  is  white,  aromatic, 
mucilaginous,  sweet,  but 
with  some  acridness;  and 
injurious  effects  have  fol¬ 
lowed  from  its  use.  By 
cultivation  it  becomes 
more  bland  and  is  highly 
relished  by  many,  though 
the  flavor  is  disliked  by 
many  for  its  too  great 
sweetness.  The  P.  de¬ 
lights  in  a  very  open  rich  soil,  bnt  it  succeeds  well  also 
in  clayey  soils  far  too  stiff  for  the  carrot.  Cattle  are  very 
fond  of  it.  and  not  only  the  flesh  of  cattle  fed  on  it  is  of 
excellent  quality,  but  the  butter  of  ilairy-cows  fed  on 
parsnips  iu  winter  is  far  superior  to  that  produced  by 
almost  any  other  kind  of  winter-feeding. 

Pas  to,  a  townof  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  in  a  mountain¬ 
ous  region,  8,577  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  abt.  148  m.  N.N. 
E.  of  Quito  ;  pop.  8,00U. 

Pas  tor, n.  [FY.  pasteur;  It.  pastore;  Lat.  pastor ,  a 
herdsman,  a  shepherd,  from  pasco ,  pastum ,  to  feed,  to 
pasture.]  A  shepherd  or  herdsman;  one  who  has  the 
care  of  flocks  and  herds.  —  A  minister  of  the  gospel  who 
ha*  the  charge  of  a  church  and  congregation,  whose 
people,  by  the  same  figure,  are  termed  his  flock. 
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Fig.  2056.  —  p\rsnip, 

(Pastinaca  saliva.) 


Pas  torage,  n.  The  office,  state,  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
spiritual  pastor;  pastorate. 

Pas'toral,  a.  'Fr. :  Lat.  pastoralis.  Of.  or  pertaining 
to  shepherds ;  rustic  ;  rural.  —  Descriptive  o!  the  life  of 
shepherds. 

(Eccl.)  Relating  to  the  care  of  souls  or  to  the  pastor 
of  a  church.  A  pastoral  letter  is  a  circular  letter,  ad¬ 
dressed  by  a  bishop  to  his  diocesans, "tor  their  religious 
instruction  or  guidance  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  dis¬ 
cipline.  The  pastoral  staff  is  the  crosier  of  a  bishop's 
staff,  which,  in  Ins  public  ministrations,  he  is  directed 
to  have  in  hi>  hand,  or  else  borne  or  h<  ldeii  by  his  chap- 
laiu.  ;  See  Crosier.)  Pastoral  Theology  is  that  depart¬ 
ment  of  theology  which  has  to  do  with  the  practical 
duties  of  a  clergyman  as  the  teacher  and  spiritual  guide 
of  his  people. 

— n.  A  poem  descriptive  of  shepherds  and  their  occupa¬ 
tions,  or  iu  which  the  speakers  have  the  names,  and  use 
the  idiom  of  shepherds  ;  an  idyl ;  a  bucolic. 

Pastora  le,  n.  (Mas.)  A  soft.  rural  air  or  movement, 
generally  in  6-8  or  in  12-8  measure,  and  proceeding 
much  by  alternate  crotchets  and  quaver*. —  Worcester. 
—  A  kind  of  dance.  —  A  figure  in  the  dance. 

Pas  to  rally,  adr.  In  the  manner  of  a  pastor. —  Be¬ 
longing  to.  or  living  in  the  country. 

Pas  to  rate.  n.  The  state,  office,  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
spiritual  pastor. — The  body  of  pastors. 

Pas  torless,  a.  Without,  or  destitute  of,  a  pastor. 

Pas  tor-like,  a.  Resembling  a  pastor. 

Pas  tor  2  i  ng\  n.  An  interior  pis  tor,  or  minister. 

Pas  I  orly,  a.  Suitable  to  a  pastor;  l»eeoming  a  pastor. 

Pav  tornhip.  u.  T 

Paslour  eaiix.n./  !.  [O.  Fr.,  shepherds.]  Insurgent 
peasants  who  took  np  arms  in  France  during  the  ab¬ 
sence  <>f  King  Louis  IX  on  his  crusade.  They  were  led 
by  a  Cistercian  monk,  who  took  the  Da  me  of  “  Jacob, 
Master  of  Hungary.”  and  seduced  them  to  follow  him  in 
his  fanatical  extravagance  They  committed  various  ex¬ 
cesses,  from  the  frontier  of  Flanders,  on  which  they  at 
first  assembled,  to  Bo  urges,  where  their  leader  was 
killed  in  a  tumult,  and  hi*  horde  dispersed.  Seventy 
years  afterwards,  a  similar  insurrection  of  people  calling 
themselves  Pastoureaux  broke  out  under  the  same  pre¬ 
tence  of  a  crusade,  and  was  distinguished  by  a  grand 
massacre  of  the  Jews. 

Pas  try,  n.  [Fr  patisserie .]  Articles  of  food  in  general 
which  are  made  of  paste  or  dough,  or  of  which  piste 
constitutes  a  principal  ingredient,  as  pies.  Ac. 

Pas' try -cook,  n.  One  who  makes  and  sells  article* 
of  food  made  of  paste,  as  pies.  Ac. 

Pas  try-man.  n.  A  man  who  sells  pastry. 

Pas  t  ura bio.  a.  Fit  for  pasture. 

Pas  turage,  n.  The  business  or  art  of  feeding  or 
grazing  cattle.  — Grasing-grouud ;  land  appropriated  to 
grazing.  —  Grass  for  feed. 

Pas  ture,  n.  [Fr  :  Lat.  pas/ura.  a  feeding  ground  ] 
Gras*  for  the  food  of  cattle  ;  the  fo»»d  of  cattle  taken  by 
grazing. — Ground  covered  with  grass  to  he  eaten  by 
cattle,  horses.  Ac.:  pasturage.  See  Supplement. 

— c.  a.  To  supply  with  pasturage;  to  feed  on  grass,  or  to 
supply  with  grass  for  food. 

— r.  n.  To  graze;  to  take  food  by  eating  grass  from  the 
ground. 

Pas  ty,  a.  Like  paste;  of  the  consistence  of  p:iste. 

— n  A  pie  made  of  (.taste,  and  baked  without  a  dish. 

Pat.  n.  [0.  Fr  bat.  a  stroke  or  I  mating.]  A  light  qnick 
blow  or  stroke  with  the  finger*  <*r  band ;  a  t.i;  — A 
small  mass  which  is  heat  into  shape  by  pits;  as,  sl  pat 
of  butter. 

— r.  a.  To  strike  gently  with  the  fingers  or  hand  ;  to  tap. 

Patago  nia,  an  extensive  country  of  S  America,  com¬ 
prising  nearly  the  whole  of  that  continent  S.  of  Lat  38° 
S.,  aud  having  N.  the  territories  of  La  Plata  aud  Chili, 
S.  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  separating  it  from  Terra  del 
Fuego,  E.  the  Atlantic,  aud  W.  the  Pacific.  Little  is 
know  n  respecting  this  region  beyond  its  coast  outline. 
The  Andes  in  Patagonia  appear  to  consist  of  bat  one 
cordillera,  the  mean  height  of  which  may  l»e  estimated 
at  3,000  ft.;  but  opposite  Cliiloe  ther^-are  some  moun¬ 
tains  probably  from  5.000  to  6,000  ft  iu  height.  The  W. 
coast  is  abrupt,  very  much  broken,  and  skirted  with  a 
great  number  of  irregularly  shaped  rocky  island*.  The 
E.  coast  has  been  most  explored.  The  surface  of  the 
country  appears  to  rise  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Andes, 
in  a  succession  of  terraces,  all  of  which  are  alike  arid 
and  sterile,  the  upper  soil  consisting  chiefly  of  marine 
gravelly  deposits,  covered  with  coarse  wiry  grass.  No 
wood  is  Seen  larger  than  a  small  thorny  shrub,  fit  only 
for  the  purpose  of  fuel,  except  on  the  banks  of  a  few  of 
the  rivers  subject  to  inundation,  where  heritage  and 
some  trees  are  occasionally  found.  This  sterility  pre¬ 
vails  throughout  the  whole  plain  country  of  Patagonia, 
the  complete  similarity  of  which,  in  almost  every  part, 
is  one  of  its  most  striking  characteristics.  It  is  stated, 
however,  by  the  Indians  on  the  Rio  Negro,  which  forms 
the  X.  boundary  of  Patagouia.  that  near  the  Andes 
wheat,  maize,  beans,  lentils,  and  peas  are  raised.  This 
latter  region  is  not,  however,  placed  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  the  country  more  to  the  eastward,  nor 
is  it  subject  to  the  causes  which  mainly  occasion  its  ste¬ 
rility.  Porphyry,  basalt,  sandstone. containing  numerous 
organic  remains,  and  a  friable  rock,  greatly  resembling, 
but  not  identical  with,  chalk,  are  among  the  mineral 
formations  hitherto  remarked  as  the  most  prevalent  in 
E.  Patagonia.  The  zoology  of  the  country  is  as  limited 
as  it s  flora.  Guanaros  are  met  with  sometimes  in  herds 
of  several  hundreds,  and  their  enemy  the  puma,  and  a 
small  kind  of  fox.  are  almost  the  only  other  wild  quad¬ 
rupeds  at  all  abundant,  except  mice.  The  condor  and 
the  cassowary  are  included  among  the  few  species  of 
birds.  The  Patagonian  Indians  are  tall  aud  bulky,  and 
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though  not  absolutely  gigantic,  they  may  be  said  to 
be  the  tallest  people  of  whom  there  are  any  accounts, 
the  average  height  of  the  men  being  probably  not  under 
6  tr.  Their  heads  and  features  are  large,  but  their  hands 
and  feet  small ;  and  their  limbs  are  neither  so  muscular 
nor  so  large-boned  as  their  height  and  apparent  stout¬ 
ness  would  induce  one  to  suppose.  Color,  a  dark  cop- 


Fig.  2057.  —  Patagonian  dancers. 

per-brown  ;  hair,  black,  lank,  and  coarse,  and  tied  above 
the  temples  by  a  fillet  of  plaited  sinews.  These  people 
live  under  petty  chiefs,  who  seem  to  possess  but  little 
authority.  P.  was  discovered  by  Magellan,  iu  1519.  The 
territory  has  beeu  in  dispute  between  Chili  and  Argen¬ 
tine,  but  in  1875  the  former  made  settlements  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  with  the  consent  of  the  latter,  who  have 
had  a  settlement  at  Santa  Cruz  for  some  years.  An  ac¬ 
tive  volcano  was  discovered  in  1878,  in  P..  Lat.  49°  8'  S.J 
Lon.  73°  10'  W.  Areu,abt  360,000 sq.  ni.  P>p.  est.,  100.000. 

Pat'any,  a  seaport-town  of  Siam,  in  Farther  India,  Lat. 
0°  50'  N.,  Lon.  101°  4o'  E.  Pop.  Estimated  at  100,000.  | 

Patapsco  River,  in  Md.,  rises  in  Carroll  co.,  and 
flowing  S.,  then  S.E.,  it  expands  int  i  Patapsco  Bay  (an 
arm  of  Chesapeake  Bay),  between  Baltimore  and  Anne 
Arundel  cos. 

Pataslta'la.  in  Ohio,  a  p.-v.  of  Licking  co. 

Patch,  n.  [Etymology  unknown;  perhaps  from  Fr. 
piece,  a  piece.]  A  piece  of  cloth  sewed  on  a  garment  to 
repair  it;  a  small  piece  of  anything  used  to  repair  a 
breach.  —  A  small  piece  of  silk  used  to  cover  a  defect  on 
the  face,  or  to  add  a  charm.  —  A  piece  inserted  in  mosaic 
or  variegated  work.  — A  small  piece  of  ground,  or  a; 
small  detached  piece — One  who  deceives  by  false  appear-  • 
ances;  a  knave;  a  rogue;  a  paltry  fellow. 

— ap*/i*  ?  °  «»end  by  sewing  on  a  piece  or  pieces ;  to  mend  I 
with  pieces.  —  To  adorn  with  apatch  or  with  patches.  — ! 
To  repair  clumsily ;  to  repair  with  pieces  fastened  on;! 
to  make  up  of  pieces  and  shreds.  —  To  make  suddenly! 
or  hastily.  —  To  make  without  regard  to  forms;  (in  the 
two  last  senses  followed  by  up.) 

Pat<‘li<><l,  (pacht,)  a.  Mended  with  a  patch  or  patches. — 
Mended  clumsily. 

Pafeh'er,  n.  One  who  patches  or  botches. 

Pall'll  Lrove,  in  MV*.,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Grant 
to  .  aht.  525  in.  N.  by  W.  of  Potosi :  fatal  pop.  al»t.  867. 

Palehogue.  (pat-chof.)  in  New  Vnrk, a  post-village  of 
Suffolk  co.,  abt.  60  m.  E.  of  New  York  city. 

Pa  I  ell  only,  (- efioo -)  n.  (But.)  See  Pogostbmon. 

Patch  work,  it.  Work  composed  of  pieces  of  various 
figures  sewed  together.  —  Work  composed  of  pieces 
clumsily  put  together. 

Patch'y.  a.  Full  of  patches. 

Pate,  //  [Ir.  bathos ,  the  top  of  a  thing,  the  pate;  Sansk. 
pdlra.  a  vessel,  from  pa,  to  preserve.]  The  head;  or, 
rather,  the  top  of  the  head  (now  used  only  in  contempt). 
—  The  skin  of  a  calf’s  head. 

(Fort.)  A  kind  of  platform  encompassed  with  a  para¬ 
pet,  and  having  nothing  to  Hank  it. 

Pale,  n.  [Fr.]  A  patty;  a  pie  made  of  game  or  other 
meats ;  as,  a  pate  tie  foie  gras. 

Paled,  ii.  In  composition,  headed  :  having  a  pate. 

Pal'^e,  or  Palonee.  (Her.)  A  sort  of  cross,  small 
at  the  centre  and  widening  toward  the  ends,  which  are 
very  broad. 

Patel  la,  n.  (Anat.)  See  Knef. 

Pa  I  en.  n.  [Fr.  patene ;  Lat.  patina ,  or  patena.]  (Eccl.) 1 
The  plate  employed  for  the  elements  of  bread  in  the 
Eucharistic  service.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it 
is  a  small  circular  plate,  always  of  the  same  material 
with  the  chalice.  It  is  often  richly  chased  or  carved, 
and  studded  with  precious  6tones.  It  is  used  only  in 
the  mass. 

Pat'enl,  a.  [Fr  .  from  Lat.  patens,  from  patco.]  Open 
to  the  perusal  of  all. 


—Noting  anything  patented.  —  Appropriated  by  letters- 
patent,  or  open  letters,  granting  suine  privilege  or  right. 
—  Apparent;  conscious. 

“ n-  A  writing  given  by  the  proper  authority  and  duly 
authenticated,  granting  a  privilege  to  suine  person  or 
persons,  as,  in  England,  a  title  of  nobility. 

(American  Law.)  The  title-deed  by  which  a  govern¬ 
ment,  state  or  federal,  conveys  its  lands. 

—More  usually, an  instrument  by  which  the  United  States 
secures  to  inventors  for  a  limited  time  the  exclusive  use 
of  their  own  inventions.  The  Act  of  Congress  of  July 
4th.  1836,  provides  for  the  granting  of  a  patent  to  the 
first  inventor  or  discoverer  of  any  new  and  useful  art, 
machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter,  or  of 
any  new  and  useful  improvement  thereon.  There  are 
with  us,  according  to  the  phraseology  of  the  statute,  four 
classes  of  inventions,  which  may  be  subjects  of  patents  : 
l,  an  art;  2,  a  machine;  3.  a  manufacture;  and  4,  a  com¬ 
position  of  matter.  Although  the  word  discovery  is 
used  in  our  statute  as  entitling  the  discoverer  to  a  pa¬ 
tent,  still,  every  discovery  is  not  a  patentable  invention. 
The  discovery  of  a  mere  philosophical  principle,  or  ab¬ 
stract  theory,  or  elementary  truth  of  science,  can  not 
obtain  a  patent  for  the  same,  unless  he  applies  it  to  some 
directly  useful  purpose.  The  patent  can  only  be  for 
such  a  principle,  theory,  or  truth,  reduced  to  practice 
and  embodied  in  a  particular  structure  or  combination 
ot  parts.  An  invention,  to  be  patentable,  must  not  only 
be  new ,  but  111  list  also  lie  useful.  But  by  this  it  is  not 
meant  that  it  must  be  more  useful  than  anything  of  the 
kind  previously  known,  but  that  it  is  capable  of  use  fora 
beneficial  purpose.  A  mere  application  of  an  obi  device  or 
process  to  the  manufacture  of  an  article  is  held  to  con¬ 
stitute  only  a  double  use,  and  not  to  be  patentable,  if 
some  new  process  or  machinery  is  not  used  to  produce 
the  effect.  No  patent  can  be  granted  in  the  United 
States  for  the  mere  importation  of  an  invention  brought 
from  abroad  ;  although  it  is  otherwise  in  England.  The 
Constitution  only  authorizes  Congress  to  grant  these  ex¬ 
clusive  privileges  to  the  inventors  themselves.  The 
mere  tact  of  having  obtained  a  patent  for  the  same 
thing  in  a  foreign  country,  will  not  prevent  the  obtain¬ 
ing  of  a  patent  here  at  any  time  within  seventeen  years 
after  the  date  of  the  foreign  patent.  But  if  an  invention 
has  been  introduced  into  public  and  common  use  in  the 
United  States,  and  if  it  lias  also  been  patented  abroad 
more  than  six  months  prior  to  the  date  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  here,  the  patent  will  be  denied.  The  twelfth  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Act  of  1886  authorizes  t lie  inventor  of  any¬ 
thing  patentable  —  provided  he  be  a  citizen,  or  an  alien 
who  has  resided  within  the  United  States  for  one  year 
next  preceding  his  application,  and  has  made  an  oath 
ot  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  —  to  file  a  caveat  in 
the  Patent-Office  for  bis  own  security.  This  caveat  con¬ 
sists  in  a  simple  statement  of  his  invention,  in  any  lan¬ 
guage  which  will  render  it  intelligible.  It  is  always 
\\Tell  to  attacii  a  drawing  to  the  description,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  more  easily  ami  thoroughly  understood; 
but  this  is  not  indispensable.  A  fee  of  ten  dollars  must 
be  paid  to  the  office  at  the  same  time.  The  right 
acquired  by  the  caveator  in  this  manner  is  that  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  grant  of  any  interfering  patent,  or  any 
application  filed  within  one  year  from  the  day  when  the 
caveat  was  lodged  in  the  Patent-Office,  without  bis  being 
notified  ot  the  same,  and  having  an  opportunity  of  con¬ 
testing  the  priority  of  invention  of  applicant,  by  means 
of  an  interference.  In  this  way  an  inventor  can  obtain 
a  year  to  perfect  bis  invention,  without  the  risk  of 
having  the  patent  to  which  be  is  entitled  granted  to 
another  in  the  meantime.  He  can,  also,  at  any  time 
before  the  expiration  of  one  year,  renew  the  caveat  for 
another  year,  by  paying  another  fee  of  ten  dollars,  and 
so  on  iroin  year  to  year,  as  long  as  he  feels  disposed  so 
to  do.  The  caveat  is  filed  in  the  confidential  archives 
of  the  office,  and  preserved  iu  secrecy.  When  the  inven¬ 
tion  is  complete,  and  the  inventor  desires  to  apply  for  a 


or  constructively,  abandoned  liis  invention  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  he  can  never  afterwards  recall  it  and  resume  his 
right  ot  ownership.  The  obtaining  of  foreign  letters 
patent  does  not  prevent  the  grantiug  of  a  patent  here. 
But  in  that  case  the  American  patent  will  expire  at  the 
end  of  14  years  from  the  date  of  the  foreign  patent. 
Ibis  unit  was  thus  fixed  when  the  American  patent 
was  ot  only  14  years’  duration ;  its  extension  to  17 
years  does  not  seem  to  enlarge  this  limitation  Patents 
were  formerly  granted  for  14  years,  the  Commissioner 
ot  Patents  being  authorized  iu  special  cases  to  extend 
the  same  for  seven  years  longer.  But  by  the  Act  ot  1861 
the  length  of  time  for  the  patent  to  run  was  extended 
to  17  years,  and  the  right  to  an  extension  on  such  pat¬ 
ents  was  denied.  The  eleventh  section  of  the  Act  of 
1836  authorizes  the  assignment  of  a  patent,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  any  instrument  in  writing, —  which 
assignment  must  be  recorded  in  the  patent-office  within 
three  months  from  the  execution  tiiereof.  But  it  has 
been  held  that  this  provision  for  recording  is  directory 
merely,  for  the  protection  of  bona  fide  purchasers  with¬ 
out  notice,  and  not  an  absolute  prerequisite  to  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  assignment.  Strictly  speaking,  the  word  as - 
signment  applies  to  the  transfer  of  the  entire  interest 
running  throughout  the  whole  United  States.  A  con¬ 
veyance  of  an  exclusive  interest  within  and  throughout 
any  specified  part  or  portion  of  the  United  States  is 
more  properly  denominated  a  grant.  A  mere  authority 
or  permission  to  use,  sell,  or  manufacture  the  thing  pat¬ 
ented,  either  iu  the  whole  U.  States  or  in  any  specific  por¬ 
tion  thereof,  is  known  asa  license.  But  sill  three  are  some¬ 
times  included  under  the  general  term  of  an  assignment. 
An  assignment  may  be  made  prior  to  the  granting  of  a 
patent.  And  when  duly  made  and  recorded,  the  patent 
may  be  issued  to  the  assignees.  The  tenth  section  of 
t  he  Act  of  1836  provides  that,  where  an  Inventor  dies  be¬ 
fore  obtaining  a  patent,  his  executor  or  administrator 
may  apply  for  and  obtain  sucb  patent,  bolding  it  in 
trust  for  the  heirs  at  law  or  devisees,  accordingly  as  the 
inventor  dies  intestate  or  testate.  An  alien  who  has 
resided  one  year  in  the  U.  States,  and  who  has  taken  an 
oath  of  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  stands,  so  far 
as  the  patent  laws  are  concerned,  in  the  same  position 
as  a  native-born  citizen;  but  other  foreigners  have  not 
in  all  respects  the  same  rights  and  advantages.  The 
fifth  section  of  the  Act  ot  1842  provides  that  any  person 
or  persons  who  shall  place  upon  anything  manufac¬ 
tured  by  him,  the  name  or  imitation  of  the  name  of  an¬ 
other  person  holding  a  patent  for  the  sole  making  and 
selling  of  such  thing,  without  the  consent  of  the  pat¬ 
entee  or  his  legal  representatives,  or  who  shall  affix  the 
words  patent ,  letters- patent,  or  jiatentee.  or  word  of  simi¬ 
lar  import,  for  the  purpose  of  imitating  or  counterfeit¬ 
ing  the  trade-mark  of  the  patentee,  or  to  deceive  the 
public,  shall  he  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  100 
dollars  and  costs  to  he  recovered  by  action  in  any  U. 
States  circuit  court,  or  U.  States  district  court  having 
tlie  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  a  circuit  court,  one-half 
of  the  penalty  to  he  paid  to  the  patent  fund  and  the 
other  half  to  any  person  who  shall  sue  for  the  same. 
The  Act  of  1836  provides  that  whenever  in  any  action 
for  damages  for  infringement  of  the  rights  of  a  patentee, 
the  verdict  is  rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  the  court  may 
render  judgment  to  any  sum  above  the  amount  found 
by  such  verdict  as  the  actual  damages  sustained  by  the 
plaintiff,  not  exceeding  three  times  the  amount  thereof, 
with  costs.  The  actual  damage  is  all  that  can  he  allowed 
by  a  jury.  In  1870,  a  supplementary  act  was  passed  by 
Congress  ;  it  made  but  few  changes,  however.  The  total 
applications  for  patents  iu  1876,  were  over  21,000,  of 
which  over  17,000  were  granted. 

Pat 'e  lit,  v.  a.  To  grant  by  patent. 

Pat'entahlc,  a.  That  may  be  patented. 

Pat  ented,  a.  Secured  by  patent,  or  by  law,  as  an  ex¬ 
clusive  privilege. 

Patentee',  n.  One  who  has  a  patent. 


patent,  he  causes  a  specification  to  be  prepared,  setting  I  Pat  ent-leather.  (- Uth’er ,)  n.  Japanned  or  varnished 
forth  in  clear  and  intelligible  terms,  the  exact  nature  leather,  used  for  hoots,  shoes,  and  other  purposes, 
of  bis  invention,  describing  its  different  parts  and  the  Pat'ent-olliee,  n.  An  office  for  the  granting  and 
principle  and  mode  in  which  they  operate,  and  stating  |  registry  of  patents  for  inventions. 

Pat'ent-riplit,  (•rit.)  n.  An  exclusive  privilege  to 
profit  by  an  invention  for  a  certain  number  of  years 


precisely  what  he  claims  as  new  in  contradistinction 
from  those  parts  and  combinations  which  were  pre¬ 
viously  in  use.  This  should  be  accompanied  by  a  pe¬ 
tition  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  stating  the  gen¬ 
eral  nature  of  his  invention  and  the  object  of  his  ap¬ 
plication.  Duplicate  drawings  should  be  attached  to 
the  specification,  where  the  nature  of  the  case  admits 
of  drawings;  and  where  the  invention  is  for  a  composi¬ 
tion  of  matter,  specimens  of  the  ingredients,  and  of  the 
composition  of  matter,  should  he  furnished.  The  speci¬ 
fication,  as  well  as  the  drawings  must  he  signed  by  the 
applicant  and  attested  by  two  witnesses;  and  appended 
to  the  specification  must  bean  affidavit  of  the  applicant, 
stating  that  he  verily  believes  himself  to  he  the  original 
«nd  first  inventor  of  that  for  which  he  asks  a  patent, 
and  also  of  what  country  he  is  a  citizen.  The  whole 
is  then  filed  in  the  Patent-Office.  A  model  must  also  he 
furnished  to  the  office,  in  all  cases,  which  admit  of  a 
representation  by  model.  This,  by  the  rules  of  the  of¬ 
fice.  should  not  exceed  one  foot  iu  any  of  its  dimensions, 
where  it  can  practically  he  brought  within  that 
limit.  As  has  been  already  observed,  our  law  provides 
for  an  examination  whenever  an  application  is  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  prescribed  manner.  And  if  on  such  ex¬ 
amination  it  appears  that  the  claim  of  the  applicant 
is  invalid,  and  would  not  he  sustained  by  the  courts,  the 
application  is  rejected:  which  rejection  is  subject  to  re¬ 
vision  on  a  new  application,  and  to  appeal.  The  rule 
that  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  a  patent  whenever  he 
is  shown  to  he  the  original  and  first  inventor  is  subject 
to  one  important  exception.  If  he  lias,  either  actively 
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Pat'ent-roils,  n.  pi.  The  registers  or  records  of  pat¬ 
ents. 

Pa  ler,  or  Pem'hroko  Rock, a  town  of  S.  Wales, 
co.  of  Pembroke,  in  Milford  Haven,  1  in.  N.W.  of  Pem¬ 
broke.  It  has  a  government  dock  yard  of  60  acres,  in 
which  some  of  the  largest  ships  are  built.  J*>p.  6,500. 

Pate'ra,  n.  [Lat.,  fronxpatero.  to  be  open.]  (Archseol.)  A 
shallow,  circular,  saucer-like  vessel,  commonly  of  red 
earthenware,  sometimes  of  bronze  and  other  metals, 
ornamented  with  a  figured  pattern.  The  /*.  was  usrd 
for  holding  liquids,  and  especially  employed  to  contain 
the  wine  with  which  a  libation  was  poured  over  t lie 
head  of  a  victim  or  on  the  altar.  It  is  frequently  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  hands  of  Roman  emperors,  to  denote  the 
junction  of  sacerdotal  with  imperial  authority.  Han¬ 
dles  were  occasionally  fixed  to  them. 

(Arch.)  A 
circular  fiat 
o  r  n  a  m  e  n  t , 
used  in  classi¬ 
cal,  and  also 
in  Gothic  and 
Italian  archi¬ 
tecture. 

Pate  r  'ii  a  I, 

a.  [Fr.  pater - 
riel-.  Lat.  pa- 
ternus .]  Per¬ 
taining,  or  re- 


Fig.  2058.  —  patera. 
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lating  to  a  father;  fatherly;  exhibiting  the  character¬ 
istic  traits  of  a  father;  us,  paternal  affection,  rule, 
care.  —  Derived  from  a  father;  hereditary. 

Pater'nally,  adv.  In  a  paternal  manner;  father-like. 

Pater  nity,  «.  [Fr .paternitS;  La t.,  from  palemitas , 
from  pa  ter  nan,  pater.  J  The  relation  of  a  father  to  his 
progeny;  fathership;  fatherhood;  —  hence,  source  of 
origin ;  authorship. 

Pa  tor' no,  a  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  of  Catania,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Etna,  10  m.  N.W.  of  Catania;  pap.  11,000. 

Pa'ternoster,  n.  [Lat.,  our  father.]  The  Lord's 
Prayer;  a  rosary;  also  every  tenth  beau  in  the  rosary 
used  by  Roman  Catholics  in  their  devotions. 

(Arch.)  A  sort  of  ornament  cut  in  the  form  of  beads, 
either  round  or  oval. 

Pat'erson,  in  New  Jersey,  a  city,  cap.  of  Passaic  co.,  on 
the  Passaic  River,  abt.  13  m.  N.  of  Newark;  Lat.  40°  55' 
N.,  Lon.  74°  10'  W.  It  is  handsomely  built,  and  con¬ 
tains  many  fine  edifices.  Mitnuf.  Silk,  machinery,  loco- 
niotives,  carriages,  guns,  paper,  Ac.  Pop.  (1870),  33,582, 

Piltli.  n. ;  pi.  Paths,  (  paths.)  (AS.  path  ;  Or.  pains,  a 
trodden  way,  from  pated ,  to  tread.]  A  way,  track,  road, 
route,  or  passage;  —  specifically,  any  narrow  way  beaten 
by  the  feet  of  man  or  beast ;  a  foot-way. 

“The  dewy  paths  of  meadows  we  will  tread." — Drydcn. 

—Figuratively,  course  of  action,  procedure,  or  moral  or 
social  government. 

“  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." —  Gray. 

— The  way,  course,  or  track  where  a  body  moves  in  the 
atmosphere  or  in  space;  as,  th  v  path  of  a  meteor. 

— v.  a.  i  A.  S.  pedhian.)  To  make  a  path  or  way  for. 

— r.  n.  To  walk  at  large.  (R.) 

Palhenial'ic,  a.  [From  Or  .pathema,  an  attack  of  sick¬ 
ness.]  Pertaining  to,  or  denoting  emotional  sensation 
or  suffering. 

Pal liot  i<*.  Pathet'ical.  a.  [Fr.  path&tique ;  Gr. 
pathetikos ,  from  pathos ,  suffering.]  Full  of  pathos;  af¬ 
fecting;  moving  or  exciting  the  tender  sensibilities,  as 
pity,  sorrow,  grief,  or  other  emotioual  feeling;  as,  a 
pathetic  appeal,  a  pathetic  story. 

Pathetic  muscle.  ( Anat .)  The  oblique  superior  mus¬ 
cle  of  the  eye.  —  Pathetic  verves.  {Anat.)  The  four 
pairs  of  cerebral  nerves,  being  a  pair  of  small  nerves, 
supposed  to  influence,  by  certain  movements  of  the  eye¬ 
ball,  the  expression  of  the  face. 

— n.  ( Piinting  and  Sculp.)  The  style  or  manner  em¬ 
ployed  to  awaken  the  tender  or  more  sorrowful  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  soul,  is  called  the  pathetic. 

Pathetically,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  excite 
the  tender  emotions. 

Patlict'icalncss,  n.  Stateor  quality  of  beingpathetic. 

Fat h>t i*m,  n.  [Fr.  pathetisme.]  Synonymous  with 
MksmkrisM,  q.  v. 

Path '-fly,  n.  A  fly  hovering  about  foot-paths. 

Path'ii*,  a.  [Lat .  pathicus,  from  Gr .pathein,  to  suffer.] 
Same  as  Bardash.  q.  v. 

Path  less,  a.  Having  no  path  or  beaten  way;  un¬ 
trodden  ;  as,  a pathless  waste  or  forest. 

Pathog'diit*,  a.  [Gr.  pathos ,  suffering,  and  genein,  to 
generate  ]  Inceptive  of  diseases. 

Pathogeny,  n.  {Med.)  That  branch  of  pathology 
which  treats  of,  or  has  reference  to,  the  inception,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  development  of  disease. 

Pathognomonic,  n.  [Gr.  pathos ,  suffering,  and 
gnomon,  an  examiner.J  {Med.)  Typical  or  characteris¬ 
tic  of  a  disease;  as,  a  pathognomonic  symptom. 

Pathogriioiuy,  n.  [Font  Gr.  pathos,  and  gnome, 
judgment. J  The  science  of  the  signs  or  portents  by 
which  the  passions  of  human  nature  are  indicated. 

Pathologic,  Pathological,  a.  Pertaining  or 
having  reference  to  pathology  or  to  diseases  in  general. 

Pat  holo<£'ical  ly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  pathology. 

Pathologist,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in,  or  who  treats 
of,  pathology. 

Pathol  Ogy,  n.  [Fr.  pathologic ;  Gr.  pathos,  suffering, 
and  logos,  treatise  ]  {Med.)  The  doctrine  of  human 
sufferings  or  diseases.  As  physiology  teaches  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  functions  of  the  body  in  a  state  of  health,  so 
P.  relates  to  the  various  derangements  of  these  func¬ 
tions  which  constitute  disease.  Its  objects,  therefore, 
are  to  ascertain  the  various  causes  which  interfere  with 
the  normal  action  of  each  organ  of  the  body,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  diagnostic  and  pathognomonic  symptoms, 
which  afford  the  means  of  discrimination  between  dis¬ 
eases  closely  resembling  one  another.  An  important 
branch  of  P.  is  that  which  treats  of  diseases  of  the  fluids 
of  the  body,  and  more  especially  of  the  disordered  states 
of  the  blood  and  of  the  urine  (humoral  P.).  The  science 
has  made  rapid  strides  during  this  century,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  advance  of  animal  chemistry,  and  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  microscope  in  the  examination  of  diseased  se¬ 
cretions  and  excretions. 

PatliofKi'ia.  (- pe'ya ,)  n.  [Gr.  pathos ,  passion,  and 
poiein,  to  make.]  ( Phet.)  A  figure  of  speech,  calculat¬ 
ed  to  arouse  the  passions. 

Path  os,  n.  [Gr.,  suffering,  sensibility,  passion,  natural 
taste,  as  for  art.  J  {Lit.)  Feeling;  passion;  that  which  ex¬ 
cites  emotions  and  passions,  especially  tender  emotions, 
as  those  of  pity,  compassion,  sympathy.  Ac.;  hence,  pa¬ 
thetic  quality:  expression  of  deep  or  strong  feeling. 

Path  way,  n.  A  path;  usually,  a  narrow  path  to  be 
traversed  on  loot.  —  A  course  of  life  or  action  ;  as,  the 
pathway  of  righteousness. 

Pa'tia.  a  river  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  rising 
around  i lie  Andes  Mountains,  and  flowing  W.  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  abt.  Lat.  2°  N. 

Pat ib'u la ry .  a.  [Fr.  patibnlaire ,  from  Lat.  patibu - 
lum.]  Having  reference,  or  pertaining  to  the  gallows,  or 
to  crucifixion. 

Patience,  ( pd'shens ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  patientia.]  The 


quality  of  being  patient,  or  of  hearing  suffering,  or  on- 1 
during;  endurance  without  murmuring  or  fretfulness; 
the  suffering  of  pain,  toil,  calamity,  afflictions,  provo¬ 
cation,  or  other  evil,  with  calmness  and  equanimity  of 
temper;  the  quality  of  enduring  offences  and  injuries 
without  manifestations  of  anger  and  a  disposition  to  re¬ 
venge;  tranquillity  under  the  sufferance  of  provocation. 

••  His  rage  was  kindled,  and  his  patience  gone.”  —  Harte. 

— Act  or  quality  of  waiting  long  for  justice  or  looked  for 
good,  without  discontent  or  lepiuiug;  long-suffering. 

’Tia  all  duds1  office  to  speak  patience.”  —  Shake. 

—Constancy  in  labor  or  exertion ;  persistence ;  persever¬ 
ance. 

“He  learnt  with  patience,  and  with  meekness  taught."  —  Harte. 

{Jfot.)  See  KUMEX. 

Pail  lent,  ( pd'shent,)  a.  [Fr. :  Lat.  pafiens,  from  pnlior, 
to  suffer.  See  Passion. J  Suffering  or  enduring  any  evil 
with  equanimity  or  fortitude;  bearing  or  supporting 
trials  or  reverses  calmly;  having  the  quality  of  sustain¬ 
ing  afflictions  of  body  or  mind  with  a  calm,  unruffled 
temper;  not  easily  provoked;  calm  under  the  suffer- 
anceof  injuries  or  offences;  not  revengeful ;  not  hasty; 
tranquilly  diligent;  as,  a  patient  husband,  a  patient  lit¬ 
erary  drudge. —  Waiting  or  expecting  with  calmness  or 
without  discontent :  not  over-eager  or  impetuous. 

— v.  A  person  or  thing  that  is  the  recipient  of  impressions 
from  external  agents;  he  who,  or  that  which,  is  pas¬ 
sively  affected;  as,  “the  patient  or  the  subject  of  pas¬ 
sion.”  —  Watts. 

— A  sick  person;  one  diseased  or  suffering  bodily  indis¬ 
position; —  commonly  used  in  a  correlative  sense  to 
physician  or  nurse. 

In  patient,  a  patient  in  a  hospital  or  infirmary  who 
receives  board  and  lodging  iu  addition  to  medical  treat¬ 
ment. —  Out-patient,  one  who  receives  only  advice  and 
medicine  from  an  infirmary. 

Pa  tiently,  adv.  In  a  patient  manner;  with  calm¬ 
ness  or  composure ;  without  discontent  or  murmuring; 
with  calm  and  constant  diligence;  without  agitation, 
uneasiness,  or  repining;  without  undue  haste  or  eager¬ 
ness  ;  as,  to  submit  patiently  to  evils,  to  plod  on  patiently 
at  work,  to  wait  patiently  till  something  good  turns 
up. 

Pai'ile,  n.  A  broad  flat-bottomed  cargo- boat  employed 
on  the  river  Ganges,  India. 

B’at'in.  Fat'iaie,  n.  Same  as  Paten,  q.  v. 

Pala  na,  n.  [Fr.  patino,  from  Lat.  patina,  a  dish  or 
pan.]  {Fine  Arts.)  The  fine  rust  with  which  coins  be¬ 
come  covered  by  lying  in  peculiar  soils,  and  which,  like 
varnish,  is  at  once  preservative  and  ornamental.  It  is, 
says  Mr.  Pinkerton,  a  natural  varnish,  not  imitable  by! 
any  effort  of  human  art;  sometimes  of  delicate  blue,  I 
like  that  of  a  turquoise  ;  sometimes  of  a  bronze  brown,  | 
equal  to  that  observable  in  ancient  statues  of  bronze  ; 
sometimes  of  an  exquisite  green,  verging  on  the  azure 
hue,  which  last  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  It  is  also 
found  of  a  fine  purple,  of  olive,  and  of  a  cream  color,  or 
pale-yellow.  The  Neapolitan  patina  is  of  a  light  green  ; 
and,  when  free  from  excrescence  or  blemish,  is  very 
beautiful.  —  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  coat  of  dirt 
and  varnish  which,  through  time,  covers  the  surface  of 
pictures,  and  often  gives  to  an  old  picture  an  adventi¬ 
tious  harmony  and  effect  which  does  not  belong  to  it. 

Pat'Iy,  adv.  [From  pat.]  Aptly;  fitly ;  convenient ; 

P>‘t-  .  I 

Pat'mos,  or  Patmo,nn  island  of  the  Grecian  Archi¬ 
pelago.  off' t  lie  YV.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  20  m.  S.  of  Samos  ; 
Lat.  37°  17'  N„  Lon.  26°  35'  E.  It  is  30  in.  in  circum¬ 
ference,  ami  is  famous  as  t lie  place  where  St.John  was 
banished  by  Domitiau,  and  where  he  wrote  the  Book  of  I 
Revelations. 

Pat'sia,  a  city  of  British  India,  pres,  of  Bengal,  cap.  of 
a  district  of  same  name,  on  the  Ganges,  300  in.  N.YV.  of 
Calcutta;  Lat.  25°  37'  N.,  Lon.  85°  15'  E.  It  contains 
numerous  mosques  and  temples;  and  was  the  first  com¬ 
mercial  station  of  the  English  East  India  Company.) 
Manuf.  Table-linen,  lacquered- wares,  talc  goods,  and 
bird-cages.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  rice,  opium,  salt¬ 
petre.  wheat,  indigo,  sugar,  Ac.  Pop.  Estim.  at  286,000. 

Pftt'ness,  ».  Appropriateness;  especial  suitability  or 
convenience. 

Patois,  (pat-wah',)  n.  [Fr..  from  Lat. pagus,  the  coun¬ 
try.]  A  rude  and  unpolished  idiom;  a  rural  dialect:  a 
form  of  speech  used  in  provincial  districts,  or  by  the 
lower  orders  of  society ;  a  corrupted  vernacular ;  as,  the 
patois  of  the  Normans. 

Pato'ka.  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co.,  abt.  14 
m.  8.  of  Vandal ia. 

Pato'ka.  in  Indiana,  a  creek  rising  in  Orange  co.,  and 
flowing  W.  enters  the  Wabash  River  from  Gibson  co. — 
A  township  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Dubois  co. ;  pop.  abt.  4.000.  —  A  post-village  and 
township  of  Gibson  co.,  abt.  4  m.  N.  of  Princeton;  pop. 
abt.  6,000. 

Pa'tos,  (fjake,)  or  Lagodf.los  Patos,  an  expansion  of 
the  river  Jacnliy,  in  the  prov.  of  Rio  Grande  de  Sul 
Brazil.  It  covers  an  area  of  5,600  sq.  in.  It  receives 
several  streams,  and  lias  the  city  of  Rio  Grande  de  Sul 
at  its  S.  extremity. 

Prtt ras'«  (anc.  Patnr,)  a  fortified  seaport-town  ofGreece, 
in  tin*  Morea,  cap.  of  the  nomarchy  of  Actinia,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Patras,  13  m.  S  YV.  of  Lepanto  ;  Lat.  38°  33'  N., 
Lon.  21°  43'  E.  Pip.  8,000. 

Patras',  ult  of,  i  an  inlet  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  on  the 
N.  coast  of  tin*  Morea.  Ext.  22  ni.  long,  breadth  13  m. 

Pa'tres  ('onserip'ti,  n.pl.  [Lat.  patres,  fathers  — 
the  name  given  by  Romulus  to  the  first  senators  chosen 
by  him  —  and  conscript! ,  the  enrolled.]  The  senators 
of  ancient  Rome. 

Pa'trial,  a.  [From  Lat.  patria,  country.]  (Gram.) 
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Pertaining, or  relating  to  a  family  or  Uncage;  designat¬ 
ing  a  race  or  nation;  —  applied  to  a  certain  class  of 
words. 

Patriarch,  (pd'trt-drk,)  n.  [Fr.  patriarchc  ;  Gr.  pa- 
tri-arches —  patria,  lineage,  from  pater ,  a  father,  and 
arche ,  rule.]  (Jewish  Hist. )  A  name  originally  given 
to  the  heads  of  the  first  families  who  l[ved  in  t lie  earliest 
ages  of  the  world,  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  with 
his  twelve  sons,  and  Seth.  Enoch,  and  others.  They 
exercised  the  offices  of  priest  and  king  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  families;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  idea 
of  hereditary  power  and  honors  was  derived  from  the 
authority  enjoyed  by  the  patriarchs  and  their  first-born 
after  them.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  person  in¬ 
vested  with  a  dignity,  the  origin  of  which  Inis  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion,  some  maintaining  that  it  was 
or  very  ancient  institution,  and  others  that  it  was  not 
older  than  the  time  of  Nerva,  the  successor  of  Domitiau. 
Whenever  established,  however,  the  authority  of  those 
who  hebi  this  office  came,  in  time,  to  l»e  very  consider¬ 
able.  Their  chief  duty  being  to  instruct  the  people, 
they  established  schools  in  several  cities:  and  having 
gained  a  great  reputation  for  learning,  zeal,  and  piety, 
at  length  ventured  to  levy  a  kind  of  tribute  to  support 
the  charges  of  their  dignity,  and  of  the  officers  under 
them.  According  to  the  Jewish  rabbin,  the  patriarchal 
dignity  was  in  existence,  in  tiiis  sense,  from  30  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ  down  to  the  5th  century,  when 
it  was  abolished. 

( Eccl.)  In  the  Greek  Church,  a  dignitary  superior  to 
the  order  of  archbishops,  or  somewhat  analogous  to  t lie 
cardinal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  as,  thejKt/ri- 
arch  of  Constantinople. 

B*atrB;iB*'(‘Eaal.  PatriarVhic,  a.  Belonging,  or 

relating  to,  or  possessed  by  patriarchs  ;  ns.  patriarchal 
age,  patriarchal  jurisdiction.  —  Subject  to  a  patriarch  ; 
as,  a  patriarchal  church. 

Patriarchal  Cross.  (Her.)  A  cross  which,  like 

the  patriarchal  crosier,  has  its  upright 
part  crossed  by  two  horizontal  bars, 
the  upper  shorter  than  the  lower. 

Pat  riur'chato.  n.  [Fr.  patriarchal.] 

The  office,  dignity,  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
patriarch  in  the  Greek  Church  ;  as.  the 
patriarchate  of  Syra.  —  The  residence 
of  a  patriarch. 

I^a'triaBM'lMlom.  n.  Power  or  juris¬ 
diction  of  a  patriarch. 

Pa'triarchism.n.  Government  by  a 
patriarch,  or  the  head  of  a  family,  who 
was  both  ruler  and  priest,  as  Noah.  Abraham,  and  Jacob. 

E*a'triar<‘hshii»,  Pa  triarchy,  n.  Same  as  Pa¬ 
triarchate. 

Pat  rician,  (-trlsldan,)  a.  [Fr.  patricien ;  Lat .  patru 
civs,  from  patres,  the  fathers.]  Originally,  of  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  fathers  or  first  senators  of  Rome;  hence, 
noble;  senatorial;  aristocratic;  —  correlative  of  ple¬ 
beian:  as,  patrician  blood,  the  patrician  class. 

— n.  Primarily,  a  descendant  of  the  fathers  or  first  sena¬ 
tors  of  Rome;  hence,  a  person  of  high  birth  or  gentle 
blood  ;  a  nobleman  ;  an  aristocrat. 

— One  versed  in,  or  who  adheres  to,  patristic  theology. 

Patricianism,  (-trTsh'an-Tzm.)  n.  The  rank,  status, 
or  characteristic  attributes  of  patricians;  aristocracy 
of  birth. 

Pat  rioiate,  (- trish'T-at ,)  n.  The  nobility ;  the  patrician 
order  of  society  ;  the  aristocracy. 

Pat'rfcidal,  a.  Having  reference  to  patricide. 

Pat'rieide,  n.  [Lat.  pater,  father,  and  cadere ,  tosiay.] 
The  murderer  or  assassin  of  a  father. 

Pat'rick,  in  Virgin  ia,  a  S.W.co.,  bordering  on  N.  Caro¬ 
lina;  area,  abt.  500  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Dan,  Smith's.  North 
Mayo,  and  South  Mayo  rivers.  Surface ;  finely  diversi¬ 
fied,  and  in  the  N.YV.  mountainous;  soil,  in  general 
fertile.  Min.  Iron.  Cap.  Taylorsville.  Pip.  abt.  0,359. 

I’atrick  Cotii  l-Hotise,  iu  Virginia.  See  Taylors¬ 
ville. 

Patrick,  (St.,)  or  Patricius. the  apostle  or  patron  saint 
of  Ireland,  said  to  be  n.  near  the  site  of  Kilpatrick.  Scot¬ 
land,  whose  zeal  prompted  him  to  cross  the  channel  for 
the  conversion  of  the  pagan  Irish.  His  arrival  in  Ire¬ 
land  #iok  place  probably  between  440-460.  His  endeav¬ 
ors  were  crowned  with  great  success,  and  he  established 
there  a  number  of  schools  and  monasteries.  Nennius 
states  that  his  missions  continued  -10  years,  and  various 
miracles  are  attributed  to  him,  particularly  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  all  venomous  creatures  from  Ireland.  He  i>.  at 
an  advanced  age.  Ilis  works,  or  at  least  those  ascribed 
to  him,  were  published,  with  remarks,  by  Sir  James 
Ware,  in  1658.  There  is  a  learned  and  valuable  work  on 
The  Life  and  Mission  of  St.  Patrick,  recently  published 
by  J.  H.  Todd. 

Patrick.  (St..)  (Ortlcr  of.)  (Tier.)  An  Irish  order 

of  knighthood,  instituted  by  George  III.  in  1783,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  sovereign,  princes  of  the  blood -royal,  a 
grand-master,  and  fifteen  knights;  the  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland  for  the  time  being  is  Grand- Master.  The 
number  of  knights  was  increased  to  twenty-two  in  18  ;3. 

Pat'rick  town,  iu  Maine ,  a  township  of  Lincoln  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  552. 

Patrimonial,  a.  [Fr.]  Belonging  to  n  patrimony ; 
inherited  from  ancestors  ;  as.  a  patrimonial  estate. 

l>at rimo'nially.  adv.  By  inheritance 

Pat'riinony ,  n.  [Fr.  patrimoine ;  Lat.  pntrimomvm, 
from  pater,  father.]  A  paternal  inheritance;  a  right  or 
estate  inherited  from  one’s  ancestors.  —  A  church  estate 
or  revenue;  as,  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter. 

fl’at'riot,  n.  [Fr.  patriate ,  from  Lat.  patria, one’s  father¬ 
land  or  native  country,  from  pater.)  One  who  louc  his 
country,  and  zealously  and  enthusiastically  supports  and 
defends  it  and  its  interests. 
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a.  Patriotic  ;  devoted  to  the  honor  and  welfare  of  one’s 
own  country. 

Pat/riot,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Switzerland  co., 
on  the  Ohio  River,  abt.  4N  in.  below  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Pat  riot'ic.  a.  [Fr.  patrioHque.]  Full  of  patriotism ; 
actuated  by  the  love  of  one’s  country;  inspired  bv  affec¬ 
tion  for  one's  country;  directed  to  the  public  welfare; 
as,  patriotic  spirit. 

Patriot  adv.  In  a  patriotic  manner. 

Pa  trioti*m,  n.  [Fr.  patriot  isme.]  Love  of  one's  coun¬ 
try  ;  the  passion  which  aims  to  servo  one’s  country. 
Pat  tin  tir,  Pat  ris  t  i<*al,  a.  |  Fr.  patidstii/ue,  from 
Lat.  pater,  father.]  Pertaining  to  the  ancient  fathers  of 
the  Christian  church  ;  as,  patristic  theology,  patristic 
literature.  See  Fathers  (The.) 

Pal  roc  i'll  io,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  80  m.  N.  of  Araxas ; 
pop.  1,500. 

Pat  ro'cl  ns,  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  during  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war,  son  of  Menoetius,  king  of  Upas,  was  slain  by 
Hector,  and  avenged  by  his  friend  Achilles,  <y.  v. 
Patrol',  n.  [Fr.  patrouiltc ;  Sp.  patrulla.)  (Mil.)  A 
walking  or  marching  round  by  a  guard  in  the  night,  to 
watch  and  observe  what  passes,  and  to  secure  the  peace 
and  safety  of  a  camp  or  other  place.  —  The  guard  or  per¬ 
sons  who  go  the  rounds  for  observation. 

— r.  7i.  [Fr.  putrouiller.]  (Mil.)  To  go  the  rounds  on  foot 
in  camp  or  garrison  ;  to  march  about  and  see  what  passes. 
— v.  a.  To  pass  through ;  to  go  round,  as  a  guard. 

P<lt  roil,  7i.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  pati'onus ,  from  pater,  a  father.] 
One  who  countenances,  supports,  and  protects,  either  a 
person  or  a  work  ;  one  who  specially  countenances  and 
supports,  or  lends  aid  to  advance. —  A  protector;  a  de¬ 
fender  ;  an  advocate. — One  who  has  the  gift  and  disposi¬ 
tion  of  a  benefice  or  a  church-living.  —  A  guardian  saint. 

(Naul.)  A  name  given,  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  the 
master  of  a  small  vessel,  or  to  the  man  who  steers  a 
ship’s  long-boat. —  Mar.  Diet. 

Pat'ronage,  n  [Fr.]  Special  countenance  or  support; 
favor  or  aid  afforded  to  second  the  views  of  a  person  or 
to  promote  a  design. 

— Guardianship,  as  of  a  saint. 

(Canon  Law.)  The  right  of  presentation  to  a  church 
or  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

Pat'ronal,  a.  [ Lat. putronalis.]  Protecting;  favoring; 
supporting,  (r.) 

n.  A  female  who  patronizes,  or  who  favors, 
countenances,  or  supports.  —  A  female  guardian  saint. 

Law.)  A  female  who  has  the  right  of  present¬ 
ing  to  a  church  living. 

Patron iza'tion,  n.  Patronage,  (r.) 

Pat  nmize,  v.a.  To  support;  to  countenance ;  to  favor : 
to  defend, as  a  patron  his  client;  to  promote  as  an  un¬ 
dertaking. 

Pat/roiilzer,  n.  One  who  patronizes,  or  who  supports, 
countenances,  or  favors. 

Pot  roil  less,  a.  Without  a  patron. 

Patronymic,  Pat  roily  m'ical,  a.  [Gr.  patron - 
imikus,  from  pater,  a  father,  and  ontmia,  a  name.]  De¬ 
ri  veil  as  a  name  from  a  fattier  or  an  ancestor. 
Patronymic,  n.  [From  Gr.  pater,  and  onoma,  a 
name  J  A  name  which  designates  a  person  in  reference 
to  some  of  his  ancestors,  either  immediate  or  remote; 
as  Pelides,  t.  e.  Achilles,  the  son  of  I'eleus;  JEacides,  i. e 
Achilles,  the  grandson  of  iEacus.  Such  words  do  not 
occur  in  English,  but  they  are  common  among  the 
classic  poets  of  antiquity. 

Patroon',  n.  [Du.,  a  patron.]  A  grantee  of  land  to 
be  settled  under  the  original  Dutch  governments  of  New 
Jersey  and  New  York.  —  Bartlett. 

Patsal'iifA  Creek,  in  Georgia ,  enters  Flint  River  in 
Macon  co. 

PatSaligra  River,  in  Alabama,  enters  the  Conecuh 
River  in  Covington  co. 

Patttfe,  n.  [Fr.  patte.)  (Her.)  A  cross  with  its  arms 
expanding  towards  the  ends,  and  flat  at  their  outer 
edges.  Called  also  Cros  Fermee. 

Pat  ten,  n.  f  Norm,  patins  ;  Fr.  pttin.  a  clog,  from  Gr. 
patos.  a  step  J  The  foot,  stall,  or  base  of  a  pillar  or 
column. —  A  wooden  shoe  with  an  iron  ring,  worn  to 
keep  the  shoes  from  the  dirt  or  mud. 

Pat'ten,  ill  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  639. 

Pat'teii-m aker,  n.  One  who  makes  pattens. 

Pat  ter,  v.  n.  [Fr.  patte.  a  paw.  a  foot.]  To  strike,  as 
falling  drops  of  water  or  hail,  with  a  quick  succession 
of  small  sounds. 

Pat'tern,  n.  [Fr .patron;  Du. patroon.]  An  original 
or  model  proposed  for  imitation;  the  archetype;  that 
which  is  to  be  copied  or  imitated;  an  exemplar.  —  A 
specimen  :  a  sample;  a  part  showing  the  figure  or  quality 
of  the  whole. —  Figure  or  style  of  ornamental  execu¬ 
tion.  —  An  instance  ;  an  example.  —  Anything  cut  out 
in  paper  to  direct  the  cutting  of  cloth. 

— v.  a.  To  model ;  to  make  in  imitation  of  anything. 

— To  match;  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  pattern. 

Pat  ter's  Hill,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-villago  of 
Centre  co. 

Pal  terseii,  in  California .  See  CheroKf.e. 
PalterHiHi,  in  Missouri ,  a  village  of  Genevieve  Co, 
abt  *50  in  S.  of  St.  Louis. 

P&ttersiMi,  in  New  Jersey.  See  Pater, sov. 
Patterson,  in  Xew  York,  a  post-villago  and  township 
of  Putnam  co.,  abt.  68  in.  N.N.E.  of  New  York  ;  total 
pop.  (1870),  1,419. 

Pat  lersea,  in  Ohio*  a  twp  of  Darke  co. ;  pop  abt- 1,100. 

— A  vill  of  Delaware  co.,  abt.  32  in.  N.N.VV.  of  Columbus. 

— A  village  of  Ilardin  co.,  abt.  0S  m.  S.W.  of  Sandusky. 
Patterson,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Beaver 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  275. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Juniata  co.,  about  50  m. 
N.W.  of  Harrisburg;  pop.  abt.  700. 


—A  village  of  Schuylkill  co.,nl,t.  0S  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 
l‘at'terson'9  Creek,  in  IT.  Virginia,  rises  in  Hardy 
co.,  and  (lowing  N.N.K.,  outer,  tho  Nortli  Branch  of  the 
I’otoiunc  Iron,  IlnmpHliiro  co. 

Pat  terson  ville.  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of  St. 

Mary’s  parish,  abt.  15  in.  S.E.  ot  Franklin. 

I*iit  ti,  Adelina  Maria  Clorinda,h  popular  vocalist  and 
prinia  donna,  u.  of  Italian  descent,  at  Madrid,  in  184.1, 
Alter  a  musical  training,  she  appeared  on  the  operatic 
stage  for  the  first  time  in  New  York,  in  1869,  and 
achieved  a  brilliant  success.  Her  reputation  preceded 
her  to  London,  in  which  city  she  appeared  at  the  Koval 
Italian  Opera,  in  1861,  in  the  role  of  “  Auiiua,”  in  La 
Sojinambula, and  became  the  reigning  “queen  of  song.” 
Her  subsequent  career  was  one  of  continued  triumph. 
Ot  her  repertoire  of  parts,  her  rendering  of  “  Violetta  ” 
in  La  fi'anatu,  *‘Rosina”  in  11  Bar biere  di  Seviglw.,  and 
her  rendition  of  La  Truviata ,  Norma,  and  of  Faust ,  were 
wonderfully  successful.  In  1868,  Mile.  /'.  married  the 
Marquis  de  Caux,  ex-equerry  to  the  ex-Emperor  Napo¬ 
leon  III.,  from  whom  her  subsequent  divorce  led  to 
great  scandal.—  Her  sister,  Carlotta  Patti,  is  also  a 
singer  of  extraordinary  powers,  and  a  public  favorite 
ol  tiie  musical  world  in  both  hemispheres. 

Pat'll,  a  seaport-town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  province  of 
Messina,  near  the  Gulf  of  Pattij  on  the  N.  coast,  17  m 
S.VV.  of  Milazzo.  Manuf.  Earthenware.  Pop.  8,000. 
Pat'ti,  (14 nl I’  of,)  a  semicircular  bay  of  Sicily,  20  m. 

across,  bet.  Cape  Calava  and  the  promontory  of  Milazzo. 
Pat'ton,  in  Pennsylvania, a  township  of  Alleghany  co.; 
pop.  abt.  1,300. 

— A  township  of  Centre  co. ;  pop.  abt.  800. 
Pat'toiiMhiir;^,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Daviess 
co.,  abt.  50  m  N.E.  of  St  Joseph. 

Pat'toiiNbiirK',  >n  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Botetourt 
co.,  abt.  180  m.  VV.  of  Richmond. 

Pat  ton  v i  I lo,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Hocking  co.,  abt. 

38  m.  E.N.E.  of  Chiilicothe. 

Pat'ty ,  n.  [Fr .pat6.]  A  little  pie;  a  pasty. 
Pat'ty>pan,  n.  A  pan  to  bake  patties  in. 

Pat/ ll Ions,  a.  [From  Lat. paleo,  to  be  open.]  Slightly 
spreading;  expanded. 

Pat  urates,  ( pa-tii-razh ',)  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov. 

of  Ilaiuault,  4  m.  S.W.  of  Mods;  pop.  7,000. 

Pat/znm,  or  Patsun,  a  town  of  Guatemala,  abt.  40  m. 

W  .N.W.  of  the  town  of  Guatemala;  pop.  6,000. 

Pan,  (po.)  a  town  of  Frauce,  dept,  of  Basse- Pyrenees 
former  capital  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Bearn  and  Na¬ 
varre,  and  the  birthplace  of  Ilenry  IV.,  (q.  v.  p.  1190  ) 
is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  and 
is  noted  lor  the  salubrity  of  its  climate  and  freedom 
from  winds,  and  is  a  favorite  winter  resort.  Av.  Tevip 
Nov.,  Dec.,  and  Jan.,  41°.  Pop.  1879,  abt.  30,000. 

Pa  ucarta  m '!><>,  a  town  of  1‘eru.on  river  of  same  name. 
^********^  7i.  [Lat.  pauciloqtiim. ]  The  speaking  or 

utterance  of  few  words.  (R.) 

Pau  city,  n.  [Lat .  paucilas,  from  paucus,  little,  few.] 
Fewness;  smallness  of  number.— Smallness  of  quantity. 
Paul,  (pole,)  n.  [It.  paolo.]  An  Italian  silver  coin  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  former  Papal  States;  value,  10  cents. 

Paul  I.,  (Pope,)  was  tho  successor  of  Stephen,  in  757. 
He  engaged  in  dispute  with  Desiderius,  king  of  the 
Longobards,  but  w;is  taken  under  the  protection  of 
Pepin,  king  of  tho  Franks.  D.  768. 

Paul  II.  succeeded  Pius  II.,  1464.  Ho  sought  to  organize 
a  league  of  the  Christian  princes  against  the  Turks, 
who  at  the  time  threatened  to  invade  Italy,  and  also 
endeavored  to  establish  peace  among  the  different 
Italian  States.  He  hud  a  great  dislike  to  profane 
learning,  and  shut  up  an  academy  which  had  been 
formed  at  Rome  for  the  cultivation  of  Greek  and  Roman 
learning,  many  members  of  which  were  imprisoned  and 
tortured.  D.  1471. 

Paul  III.  His  name  was  Alexander  Farneso;  and  he 
was  elected  to  tho  papal  chair  in  succession  to  Clement 
VII.,  l->34.  In  his  reign  the  Council  of  Trent  was 
called.  He  established  tho  Inquisition,  confirmed  the 
Society  of  Jesuits,  condemned  the  interim  of  Charles  V., 
and  acted  with  rigor  against  Henry  VIII.  of  England. 

D.  1550. 

Paul  IV.,  Giovanni  Pietro  Caraffa,  B.  in  Naples,  1476, 
succeeded  Murcellus  II.,  in  1555,  and  displayed  an 
energy  in  his  administration  which  Imd  not  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  liis  advanced  age  and  previous  studious 
habits.  He  established  a  censorship,  and  completed 
the  organization  of  the  Roman  Inquisition;  he  took 
measures  for  tho  alleviation  of  the  burdens  of  the 
poorer  classes,  and  for  the  better  administration  of 
justice,  not  sparing  even  bis  own  nephews,  whom  he 
banished  from  Rome  on  account  of  their  corrupt  con¬ 
duct  and  profligate  life.  His  foreign  relations,  too, 
involved  him  in  much  labor  and  perplexity.  He  was 
embroiled  with  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  with  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  with  Cosmo,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany.  Having 
condemned  the  principles  of  the  Peace  of  Augsburg,  ho 
protested  against  its  provisions.  Under  the  weight  of 
so  many  cares,  his  great  age  gave  way,  and  lie  D.  1559. 
Paul  V.,  Camillo  Borghese,  b.  in  Rome,  1552,  was  elected 
in  1605,  after  the  death  of  Leo  XI.  He  had  a  dispute 
with  the  senate  of  Venice,  over  which  he  pretended  to 
have  a  right;  but  it  was  so  firmly  resisted  that  the 
pope  excommunicated  the  doge  and  senate,  lie  also 
raised  forces  against  the  republic;  but  by  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  emperor  and  other  States,  peace  was 
restored  in  1*507.  He  embellished  Rome  with  many 
excellent  works  of  sculpture  and  painting,  and  an  aque¬ 
duct.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Borghese  family,  one 
of  the  wealthiest  in  Italy.  I).  1621. 

Paul  I..  emperor  of  Russia,  n.  1754.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  Peter  III.  and  his  wife  Catharine  II.  He  lost 
his  father  when  8  years  old,  and  was  brought  up  by  his 
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mother  with  groat  harshness,  and  in  entire  seclusiot 
Ironi  all  public  affairs.  lie  married  the  Princess  Mary 
of  Wiirtemberg,  in  1776,  but  did  not  escape  from  his 
solitude  and  rigorous  treatment  till,  on  the  death  of 
Catharine,  in  1796,  lie  was  proclaimed  emperor.  The 
hopes  excited  by  some  liberal  measures  in  the  first 
days  ot  bis  reign  were  soon  extinguished;  and  with 
arbitrary  edicts  he  made  a  complete  revolution  In  the 
administration,  interfering  even  witli  minute  matters 
ol  dress  and  ceremony.  Ho  joined  the  second  coalition 
against  France;  and  Russian  armies  appeared  in  Italy 
under  Suwarrof,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Holland.  But 
lie  afterwards  withdrew  from  it,  and  entered  Into 
friendly  relations  with  Napoleon.  His  rule  and  all  bis 
conduct  grew  more  and  more  intolerable,  and  seemed, 
in  tact,  that  of  a  madman.  At  length  a  conspiracy'  was 
formed  against  him,  with  Count  Palilen  at  its  head; 
and  he  was  murdered  in  his  bed-room.  March  24,  1801. 
Paul  do  Loan'd  a,  (8t.,)  a  seaport-town  of  ,s.vv. 
Africa,  cap.  of  the  Portuguese  dominions;  Lit.  8°  48'  S., 
Lon.  13°  13'  E. 

Paul  ding,  in  Georgia,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  about  300 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Tallapoosa  River,  and  Euharlee.  Cedar, 
Pumpkinvine,  and  Sweetwater  creeks.  Surface,  diver¬ 
sified,  being  traversed  by  a  range  of  hills,  called  Dug- 
down  Mountains;  soil,  in  the  valleys,  generally  fertile. 
Min.  Limestone,  freestone,  and  iron.  Cap.  Dallas. 
Pop.  abt.  8,000. 

Paul'ding-,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  capital  of 
Jasper  co  ,  abt.  100  in.  E.  by  S.  of  Jackson. 

Paul  ding-.,  in  Ohio,  a  N.W.  co ,  adjoining  Indiana; 
urea,  about  414  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Maumee.  Auglaize,  ana 
Little  Auglaize  rivers,  besides  Bine  and  Crooked  creeks. 
Surface,  generally  level  and  low;  soil,  very  fertile,  pro¬ 
ducing  fruits  and  cereals  in  abundance.  Cup.  Paulding, 

abt.  30  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Ft.  Wayne.  Pop.  of  co.  abt.  10,000. 
Puu'lianiNts,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  See  Paul  ok 

Samosata. 

Paulina,  (paw-lee' no,)  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village 
of  Warren  co.,  abt.  15  ui  N.E.  of  Belvidere. 

Pauli'llA,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Delaware  co.,  abt. 

160  in.  N.W.  of  New  York. 

Pau'line,  a.  Relating  to  St.  Paul. 

Paulinskiir,  in  New  Jersey,  a  small  river  rising  in 
Sussex  co.,  and  flows  into  the  Delaware  river  from  War¬ 
ren  co. 

Paiillin'ia,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Sajrin- 
dacew.  The  species  P.  sorbilis  is  the  source  of  Gnara- 

na,  or  Brazilian  cocoa.  The  dried  seeds  are  deprived 
of  their  aril,  and  pounded  and  kneaded  into  a  mass, 
which  is  afterwards  made  into  cakes.  These  cakes  con¬ 
stitute  Guarana-bread,  and  is  used  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  use  cocoa  and  chocolate.  The  beverage 
prepared  from  it  is  largely  consumed  in  Brazil,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  nutritive  qualities,  and  its  stomachic,  febri¬ 
fugal,  ami  aphrodisiac  effects.  It  contains  an  alkaloid, 
to  which  the  name  guaranine  has  been  given,  but  which 
appears  to  be  identical  with  cajftine,  the  active  princi¬ 
ple  of  both  tea  and  coffee. 

Paul  of  SauioHuta,  an  heresiarch  of  the  3d  century, 
who  received  his  surname  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  a 
city  on  the  Euphrates,  and  became  patriarch  of  Anti¬ 
och  in  260.  Being  entertained  at  the  court  of  Zenobia, 
queen  of  Syria,  he  endeavored  to  gain  her  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,  by  explaining  away  its  mysteries  For  this 
purpose,  he  held  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  and  that 
the  Trinity  consisted  not  of  persons,  but  attributes. 
His  errors  were  condemned  by  the  council  of  Antioch, 
a.  d.  270,  and  Paul  was  excommunicated.  His  disciples 
were  called  Paulinists.  Lived  in  the  3d  century. 

Fan!,  (St.,)  one  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ ;  origi¬ 
nally  called  Saul ;  a  Hebrew  ot  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
and  a  native  of  Tarsus,  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  and  was 
born  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  a*ra.  His  father 
was  a  Pharisee  of  the  most  rigid  cast,  and  Paul  himself, 
up  to  tho  time  of  his  conversion,  was  a  most  bitter  and 
intolerant  persecutor  of  the  Christian  sect;  even  assist¬ 
ing  at  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen  :  though  his  life, 
in  other  respects,  was  blameless,  and  lie  appears  to  have 
possessed  a  strong  and  vigorous  mind  and  resolute  will, 
that  would  carry  out  any  duty  he  undertook  with  rigid 
probity  and  energy.  The  mode  of  his  conversion  is  fully 
detailed  in  the  New  Testament.  After  his  conversion, 
he  was  baptized  at  Damascus  by  Ananias;  from  whence, 
after  a  brief  sojourn,  lie  proceeded  to  Arabia,  where  lie 
is  supposed  to  have  been  fully  instructed  in  tho  duties 
and  doctrines  of  the  new  faith  by  special  revelation,  and 
where  he  received  the  Holy  Ghost  in  a  measure  equal 
to  the  other  apostles.  The  following  chronological  ar¬ 
rangement  will  enable  the  reader  to  connect  the  prin¬ 
cipal  events  in  tho  life  of  St.  Paul :  a.d. 

Paul’s  conversion,  (Acts  ix.,)  21st  year  of  Tiberius,  30 
He  goes  into  Arabia,  and  returns  to  Damascus;  (Gal. 
i.  17  ;)  at  the  end  of  three  years  in  all,  he  escapes 
from  Damascus  and  goes  to  Jerusalem,  (Acts  ix. 


23,)  Ac .  39 

From  Jerusalem  Paul  goes  to  Cilicia  and  Syria,  (Acts 
ix.  30;  Gal.  i.  21.)  From  Antioch  he  is  sent  with 
Barnabas  to  Jerusalem  to  carry  alms,  (Acts  xi.  30).  45 
Tiie  first  missionary  journey  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
from  Antioch,  continued  about  two  years,  (Acts 

xiii.,  xiv  .)  commencing  .  .  45 

After  spending  several  years  in  Antioch,  (Acts  xiv. 

28,)  Paul  and  Barnabas  are  sent  a  second  time  to 
Jerusalem,  to  consult  the  apostles  respecting  cir¬ 
cumcision,  Ac.,  ( Acts  xv.  2)  . .  52 

The  Jews  expelled  from  Rome,  a.  d.  52  54;  Paul,  on 
his  second  missionary  journey,  ( Acts  xv.  40.)  after 
passing  through  Asia  Minor  to  Europe,  finds  Aqui- 

la  and  Priscilla  at  Corinth,  (Acts  xviii.  2) .  54 

Paul  remains  eighteou  months  in  Corinth.  (Acts 
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xviil.  11.)  After  being  brought  before  Gallio,  he 


departs  for  Jerusalem  the  fourth  time,  and  then 

goes  to  Antioch.  {Act*  xviii.  22) .  .  66 

The  apostle  winters  at  Nicopolis,  {Tit.  iii.  12,)  and 

then  goes  to  Ephesus,  {Acts  xix.  1) .  67 

After  a  residence  of  two  years  or  more  at  Ephesus, 

Paul  departs  for  Macedonia,  {Acts  xx.  1)..  .  69 

After  wintering  in  Achaia,  Paul  goes  the  fifth  time 
to  Jerusalem,  where  he  is  imprisoned  {Acts  xxi., 


The  apostle  remains  two  years  in  prison  at  Cesarea, 
and  is  then  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  arrives  in  the 
spring,  after  wintering  in  Malta,  {Acts  xxiv.  27 ; 

xxv.,  xxvlil.) .  .  63 

The  history  in  Acts  concludes,  and  Paul  is  supposed 

by  some  to  have  been  set  at  liberty . . .  65 

Probable  martyrdom .  .  66 

Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  There  are  fourteen  epistles  in 


the  New  Testament  usually  ascribed  to  Paul,  beginning 
with  that  to  the  Romans,  aud  ending  with  that  to  the 
Hebrews.  Of  these  the  first  thirteen  have  never  been 
contested  ;  as  to  the  latter,  many  good  men  have  doubted 
whether  Paul  was  the  author,  although  the  current  of 
criticism  is  in  favor  of  this  opinion.  These  epistles,  in 
which  the  principles  of  Christianity  are  developed  for 
all  periods,  characters,  and  circumstances,  are  among 
the  most  Important  of  the  primitive  documents  of  the 
Christian  religion,  even  apart  from  their  inspired  charac¬ 
ter;  and  although  they  seem  to  have  been  writtbn  with¬ 
out  special  premeditation,  and  have  reference  mostly  to 
transient  circumstances  and  temporary  relations,  yet 
they  everywhere  bear  the  stamp  of  the  great  and  origi¬ 
nal  mind  of  the  apostle 

Paul,  (St.,)  a  fine  bay  of  the  island  of  Malta,  8  m.  from 
Valetta,  supposed  to  be  the  scene  of  the  shipwreck  of 
St.  Paul. 

Paul.  St.  Vincent  De.)  See  Vincent  de  Paul,  (St.) 

Paul  ding.  Jambs  Kirk,  an  American  writer,  i».  in 
Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  1779.  After  a  course 
of  self  instruction,  he  removed  to  New-  York  about  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century,  and  in  1807  began  a  ca¬ 
reer  of  authorship  in  collaboration  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  Washington  Irving.  With  this  celebrated  novelist 
he  wrote  a  series  of  satirical  papers,  entitled  Salmagundi. 
In  1813,  he  produced  a  burlesque  poem,  called  The,  Lay 
of  a  Scotch  Fiddly  and  soon  afterwards  published  a 
brilliant  reply  to  some  aspersions  cast  upon  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  in  the  “  Quarterly  Review.”  Ilis  next  effort 
w;is  an  imitation  of  Swift,  in  a  work  entitled.  The.  Di¬ 
verting  History  of  John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan ,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1816.  During  the  subsequent  twenty  years  he 
continued  to  labor  industriously  with  his  pen,  and  in 
1837  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  navy,  under  the 
presidency  of  Van  Buren;  upon  whose  retirement,  in 
1841,  P.  resigned  the  post,  and  again  took  up  his  pen. 
Ilis  best  works  are:  Letters  from  the.  South  ;  The.  Dutch¬ 
man's  Fireside ;  The  Old  Continental ;  John  Bull  in 
America ;  The  N-w  Pilgrim's  Progress ,  a  Satire;  Tales 
of  a  Good  Woman  by  a  Doubtful  Gentleman ;  and  West¬ 
ward  Ho.  D.  i860. 

Paul's,  i.St.,)  the  cathedral  church  of  London,  and,  in 
point  of  size  and  architectural  grandeur,  second  only  to 
St.  Peter's,  Rome,  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  cathe¬ 
dral  destroyed  during  the  great  fire  of  1666.  It  was 
commenced  under  the  auspices  of  the  architect  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  in  1675,  and  completed  in  1710.  It 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  with  an  additional 
arm  or  transept  at  the  W.,  and  to  give  breadth  to  the 
front,  and  has  a  semicircular  projection  at  the  E.  end 
for  the  altar,  aud  semicircular  porticos  at  either  end 


Fig.  2060.  —  st.  Paul’s  cathedral. 


of  the  transepts.  It  is  510  ft.  in  length,  E.  to  W.,  the 
length  of  the  cross,  exclusive  of  the  circular  porticos, 
is  260  ft.,  the  breadth  of  the  W.  fayade  with  the  turrets, 
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180  ft.,  and  the  height  of  the  walls,  110  ft.  An  immense 
dome  or  cupola,  rising  over  the  centre,  is  surmounted 
by  a  lantern  and  gilded  ball  and  cross,  the  latter  being 
elevated  362  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  and  370  U. 
above  the  pavement  of  the  churchyard.  The  two  tur¬ 
rets  or  belfries,  in  the  W.  front,  are  each  222  tt.  in  height. 
The  walla  are  decorated  by  two  stories  of  coupled  pilas¬ 
ters,  of  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  orders,  and  the 
whole  building,  built  of  Portland  stone,  presents  an  en¬ 
semble  of  striking  magnificence.  The  whole  cost  of  this 
structure  was  $3,739,770;  a  great  part,  however,  of  the 
internal  decorations,  as  sketched  by  Sir  C.  Wren,  having 
been  left  incomplete,  a  national  fund,  amounting  to 
$200,000,  was  subscribed  for  this  purpose  in  1869-70, 
and  the  work  completed.  The  old  graveyard  was  turned 
into  a  pretty  public  park  in  1879.  Within  the  cathe¬ 
dral  are  interred,  among  other  celebrities,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Cornwallis,  St.  Vincent,  Nelson,  Wellington, 
Howard,  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Na¬ 
pier. 

Panins  JEsn ilius.  See  JSmilius. 

1*21  ii  lie* li,  {punch,)  n.  [Fr.  pause. ;  1 1.  panda  :  Sp.  pan- 
za  ;  Lat.  pantex,  punticis.]  In  ruminating  quadrupeds, 
the  first  and  largest  stomach,  into  which  the  food  is  re¬ 
ceived  before  rumination  ;  the  abdomen  ;  the  belly. 

{Naut.)  A  thick  mat  or  rope-yarn  placed  in  the  slings 
of  a  yard,  or  elsewhere,  to  prevent  chafing ;  —  also  called 
paunch-mat.  —  Dana. 

— v.  a.  To  pierce  or  rip  the  belly  of:  to  eviscerate. 

Pau'pac,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  towusuip  of  Wayne  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  70U. 

P2iu'per.  n.  [Lat.]  A  poor  person;  particularly  one 
so  indigent  as  to  depend  on  the  town  for  maintenance. 

P2iti'p€kristil,  n.  The  state  of  being  poor  or  destitute 
of  the  means  of  support ;  the  state  of  indigent  persons 
requiring  support  from  the  community. 

Pan  perize,  v.  a  To  reduce  to  pauperism. 

Pit US2111  i:is,  a  general  of  CloombrotU6,  king  of  Sparta, 
who  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Plata^a,  and 
was  afterwards  detected  in  a  treasonable  attempt  to  de¬ 
liver  his  country  to  the  Persians.  Having  fled  to  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  the  sanctity  of  which  secured  him 
from  violence,  the  Greeks  surrounded  the  building  with 
heaps  of  stones,  and  thus  starved  him  to  death,  B  C.  467. 

Pausa'nias,  a  Greek  traveller  and  geographer  of  the 
2d  century,  whose  Itineracy  of  Gres.ce  is  still  extant. 

Pause,  (  pdwz’,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  pausa;  Gr.  pausis,  from 
pauo,  to  bring  to  an  end.]  A  cessation  or  intermission 
of  action,  of  speaking,  singing,  playing,  or  the  like.  —  A 
temporary  stop  or  rest;  a  temporary  cessation  in  read¬ 
ing. —  A  mark  of  cessation  or  intermission  of  the  voice. 
—  Cessation  proceeding  from  doubt;  suspense.  —  Break 
or  paragraph  in  writing. 

( Mus.)  The  prolongation  of  a  note,  or  a  rest  beyond  the 
regular  time  of  the  composition  ; — a  character  thus  ( ] 
placed  over  a  note  or  a  rest,  to  show  that  it  may  he  pro¬ 
longed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  performer;  a  hold.  Mooi'e.. 

— v.  n.  To  make  a  short  stop :  to  cease  to  speak  for  a 
time  ;  to  delay  ;  to  desist  or  forbear  for  a  time. —  To  de¬ 
liberate;  to  demur;  to  hesitate;  to  be  intermitted. 

Paus'er,  n.  One  who  pauses. 

Pausilip  po.  a  celebrated  mountain  of  Italy,  about  5 
m.  from  Naples,  near  the  Lake  of  Agnano.  This  moun¬ 
tain  is  pierced  by  a  subterranean  gallery  nearly  a  mile 
in  length,  from  25  to  30  feet  in  width,  and  from  30  to  60 
feet  in  height.  The  gallery  is  known  as  the  Grotto  of 
Pausilippo,  and  is  used  as  a  road  through  the  mountain, 
being  lighted  by  a  number  of  lamps,  which  are  kept 
lighted  day  and  night.  Above  the  entrance  of  the 
grotto  is  the  pretended  tomb  of  Virgil,  and,  in  a  church 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  that  of  the  poet  Sanuazar. 

Psius'injfly,  adv.  After  a  pause;  by  breaks. 

Pauwaygnn  (Pauwaicum,  or  Penvaugonee)  Lake, 
in  Wisconsin,  an  expansion  of  Wolf  River  in  Wumebago 
co.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  40  sq.  m. 

Pa'van,  n.  [Fr. pavane. ;  It.  and  Sp.  pavana,  from  Pavia 
or  Padu,  where  it  is  said  to  originate.]  A  grave  and 
stately  dance  formerly  practised  iu  Italy,  France,  Spain, 
and  England. 

Pave,  c.  a.  [Fr.  paver ,  from  Lat.  pavio;  Gr.  pain,  to, 
strike.]  To  make  into  a  hard,  level  surface,  by  beating, 
treading,  or  ramming  down  small  stones,  earth,  lime, 
Ac. ;  to  floor  with  brick,  stone,  or  other  solid  material. 

Pave'llient,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  pavimentum.]  A  floor  or 
covering  of  brick  consisting  of  brick,  stone,  or  other 
solid  material. 

Pav'er,  n.  One  who  paves  or  lays  stones  for  a  floor,  or 
whose  occupation  is  to  pave;  a  pavier. 

Pavesade',  n.  [Fr.  pavois.]  Canvas  extended  along 
the  side  of  a  vessel  in  an  engagement,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  observing  the  operations  on  board  —  Wore. 

Pa  via,  (anc.  Tidnum.)  a  city  of  N.  Italy,  cap  of  a  prov 
of  same  name,  on  the  Ticino,  19  m.  S.  of  Milan  ;  Lat.  45° 
II'  N.,  Lon.  9°  10'  E.  P.  possesses  numerous  edifices 
of  historical  aud  nrtistical  interest.  In  the  cathedral, 
commenced  in  1484,  but  never  finished,  are  the  ashes 
of  St  Augustine,  iu  a  sarcophagus  ornamented  with  50 
bassi-t'ilievi .  95  statues,  and  numerous  grotesques.  The 
Certosa  of  /'..tin*  most  splendid  monasterv  in  the  world, 
lies  4  miles  N.  of  the  city.  It  was  founded  iu  1396,  con¬ 
tains  many  beautiful  paintings,  and  abounds  in  the  rich¬ 
est  ornamentation.  The  university  of  P.  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Charlemagne  iu  774,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  seats  of  learning  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  consists  of  numerous  colleges,  and  attached  to  it  are 
a  library  of  120.0(H)  volumes,  a  numismatic  collection, 
anatomical,  natural  history,  and  other  museums,  a  bo¬ 
tanic  garden,  a  school  of  the  fine-arts.  Ac.  The  univer¬ 
sity  is  attended  by  about  1,600  students.  It  has  num¬ 
bered  among  its  professors  Alciati,  Fidelfo,  Spallanzani. 
Volta,  Scarpa,  Foscolo,  and  Monti.  Alanuf.  Silk.  Here! 
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Feb.  24,  1526,  took  place  the  Battle  of  Pavia  (sometimes 
called  the  second  battle  of  Marignano),  in  which  the 
Imperialists,  under  Lanney,  defeated  the  French,  and 
took  Franyois  I.  prisoner.  Pop.  28,670. 

Pavier,  ( pav'yur,)  n.  A  paver. 

Piivil  ion,  n.  [F v.  pavilion;  Lat.  papilio, papilionis,  a 
butterfly  J  A  tent. 

{Arch.)  A  portion  of  a  building,  under  one  roof,  of  a 
tent-like  form,  with  the6lope  of  the  roof  either  straight 
or  curved.  This  form  is  much  used  in  France.  The 
higher  parts  of  the  new  buildings  at  the  Louvre  ure 
good  examples  of  pavilions. 

(IPr.)  A  covering  like  a  tent,  investing  the  armory 
of  a  sovereign. 

{Gems.)  The  under  side  and  corner  of  a  brilliant,  be¬ 
tween  the  girdle  and  the  collet. 

P.  of  the  Ear.  {Anut.)  See  Ear. 

— v.  a.  To  furnish  with  pavilions  or  tents.  —  To  shelter 
with  a  tent. 

I*2ivirion,  in  Illinois,  a  po6t-village  of  Kendall  co.,  abt. 
50  m.  W.S.W.  of  Chicago. 

Pavilion,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-township  of  Kalamazoo 
co.;  pop.  about  1,400. 

Pavilion,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Genesee  co.,  about  53  in.  S.E.  of  Buffalo;  total  pop. 
(1870),  1,614. 

Pui'ing*,  to.  The  act  of  laying  a  pavement. — Pavement; 
a  floor  of  stone  or  brick. 

Pav'ior,  to.  A  person  who  paves;  a  pavier. 

Pa'vo.  to.  [Lat.,  a  peacock.]  (/obi.)  See  Peacock. 

{Astron.)  A  southern  constellation  between  Sagit¬ 
tarius  and  the  S.  pole. 

Piivo'n  in,  to.  {/.obi.)  A  genus  of  A Icynnaria,  contain¬ 
ing  many  foliated  species  of  great  beauty. 

Pavoni'nsc,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  pa vo,  a  peacock.]  (Zool.)  A 
name  for  Phasianida,  7.  r. 

Pa  v  on  i  no.  a.  [Lat.  paroninus.)  Iridescent;  resem¬ 
bling  in  colors  the  tail  of  a  peacock. 

—  to.  Peacock-tail  tarnish. 

Paw,  to.  [  W.  pawen,  a  paw  ;  Fr.  patte  ;  Lat.  pes,  pedis; 
Gr.  pons,  podos.]  The  foot  of  beasts  ol  prey  having  claws. 
—  The  hand,  in  contempt. 

— v.  to.  To  draw  the  fore-foot  along  the  gronnd;  to  scrape 
with  the  forefoot,  as  a  horse. 

— v.  a.  To  scrape  with  the  fore-foot.  —  To  handle  roughly; 
to  scratch.  —  To  fawn  upon  ;  to  flatter. 

Paw eat  tick',  iu  Rhode  Island,  a  river  formed  in  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  by  tlie  union  of  Wood  and  Charles  rivers,  and 
flowing  S.  inti*  Long  Island  Sound. 

—  A  village  of  Washington  co.,  abt.  28  ni.  W.S.W.  of  New 
Port. 

Paw<k<l,  (pawd.)  a.  Having  paws  ;  broad-footed. 

Pawing;,  to.  Scraping  with  the  fore-feet;  the  act  of  one 
who  paws. 

Pau  li,  n.  A  small  lobster. 

Pa wk'y,  a.  [A.  S.  p&can,  to  deceive.]  Cunning;  artful. 

Piiw  l.  7i.  [W. ;  Lat.  pains ,  a  poll  or  stake.]  {Naut.)  A 
piece  which  falls  between  the  teeth  of  a  ratchet-wheel ; 
a  click  or  detent ;  a  short  bar  of  iron  or  wood  which 
prevents  a  windlass  or  a  capstan  from  recoiling.  —  Wore. 

Paw'let,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Rutland  co.,  abt.  77  m.  S.W.  by  S.  of  Montpelier;  total 
pop.  abt.  1,900. 

Paw  lot  Hi  ver.  rises  in  Bennington  co.,  Vermont,  and 
flowing  N.  and  N.W.  iuto  New  York,  joins  Wood  Creek 
in  Washington  co. 

Pawling',  in  A>w  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Dutchess  co.,  abt.  67  m.  N.N.E.  of  New'  York  city; 
total  pop.  (1870),  1,760. 

Pawn,  n.  [Lat.  pignus ;  Ger.  pfand.]  Something  given 
or  deposited  as  security  for  the  payment  of  money  bor¬ 
rowed;  a  pledge  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise.  —  A 
common  man  at  chess. 

— v.  a.  To  give  or  deposit  in  pledge,  or  as  security  for  the 
payment  of  money  borrowed ;  to  pledge  for  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  a  promise. 

Psiwn'ahlc,  a.  Capable  of  being  pawned. 

fi'awn  broker,  to.  Oue  who  lends  money  on  pledge, 
or  the  deposit  of  goods. 

Pawn'ee,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Sangamon  co., 
abt.  14  m.  S.  of  Springfield. 

Pnwn'ee,  in  Nebraska,  a  S.E.  co.,  adjoining  Kansas; 
area,  abt.  432  sq.  ni.  Rivers.  Nemaha  River  and  its 
South  Fork,  besides  many  smaller  streams.  Surface, 
diversified  ;  soil,  generally  fertile  along  the  water¬ 
courses.  Min.  Coal  aud  limestone.  Cap.  Pawnee  City. 
Pop.  abt.  882. 

—A  village  of  Cass  co.,  on  the  Platte  River,  abt.  10  m. 
above  its  mouth. 

Paw 'nee  City,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Pawnee  co.,  abt.  38  ni.  S.W.  of  Brow  nvi lie. 

Paw  nees,  a  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  country 
of  the  river  Platte,  and  remarkable  for  endurance,  dar¬ 
ing,  craft,  and  skill  in  horse-stealing  They  are  abt  4,000. 

Pawner,  Pawn 'or,  to.  One  who  pawns,  or  pledges 
anything  asseenrity  for  the  payment  of  borrow  ed  money. 

Paw  paw.  n.  {Hot.)  The  (hricu  papaya.  See  Carh  a. 

1*21  w  B*;tw,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  lie  Kalb  co. ;  pop, 
abt.  2,000. 

I*2t  w  1*21  w,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Miami  co.,  abt. 
13  m.  N.K.  of  Peru. 

Paw  I*2i w,  in  Michigan,  a  small  river  rising  in  Van 
Buren  co..and  flowing  W.S.W  into  the  St.  Joseph  River, 
near  its  mouth.  —  A  post-village,  cap.  of  Van  Buren  co., 
on  the  above  river,  abt.  70  in.  W.S.W.  of  Lansing.  It  is 
situated  in  a  fine  farming  region,  and  lias  several  exten¬ 
sive  manufactories,  prp  abt.  1,600. 

I*a  w  I*2i  w.  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Monongalia 
co.,  abt.  48  m.  S  E.  of  Wheeling. 

P21W  I*2i w  Grove,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Lee 
co.,  abt.  75  m.  W.  of  Chicago. 
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Pawtuck  et,  in  Massachusetts,  a  township  of  Bristol! 

co.;  pop  abt  9,000. 

Pawtuck  et,  in  Rhnl-  Island. a  town  of  Providence! 

Co.,  on  the  Pawtucket  Kiver,  aht.  4  m.  above  Providence 
the  river  here  has  a  fall  or  50  ft.,  affording  immense 
hydraulic  power  to  the  town,  which  ranks  among  the 
leaning  manufacturing  places  of  New  England.  Manut. 
totton  arid  woollen  goods,  machinery. cabinet-ware,  car¬ 
riages,  Ac.  Here  was  established,'  in  17 '.HI,  the  first 

"rt,er-  /Vp<1«0)  6,919.1  Pay  Him.  «. 

I  )t wt tick  ct  River,  ri-es  in  Worcester  co..  Massa-  Pay II  I* 
Uiiisctts.  and  flowing  a  general  S.  and  S.S. E.  course  into 
Kli.sle  Island,  enters  Narragansett  Bav  between  Kent 
and  Bristol  cos.  Below  the  town  of  Pawtucket  it  receives 
the  name  of  Seeko.vk  Rivee,  while  above  it  is  often 
called  Blackstone  River. 

Pawtnx  et,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  river  flowing  into  Nar¬ 
ragansett  Bay  between  Kent  and  Provideuce  cos  —  A 
post-village  of  Kent  co.,  aid.  5  m.  S.  of  Providence. 

1  an  tux  et  River,  in  Maryland,  rises  in  Montgomery 
co.  and  flowing  a  g^nerai  S.S.E.  course,  enters  Che-a- 


Hnme  first  appeared  in  Payne  s  Clari ,  the  Maid  of 
Mdan.  In  his  latter  years  be  occupied  the  post  of 
coiis'il  ol  tin-  United  States  at  Tunis,  where  hr  D.,  1nd*2. 

Payne’s  Point,  in  Illinois,  a  village  ot  Ogle  co..  al»t. 
y.)  in.  \\  .  by  N.  ot  Chicago. 

Payne*  ville.  in  Minmsota,  a  post-village  of  Stearns 
co.,  aht.  32  in.  \V  .S. \V.  of  St.  Cloud. 

%  ille,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Pike  co., 
Hl,t- in.  E.N  E.  of  Jeflersoii  City. 

An  old  term  lor  a  pagan  ;  an  infidel, 
e,  r.  a.  (Prom  Mr.  Payne,  inventor  of  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  k  yaniziiig  wood,  Ac.]  Sum 


calm;  repose. —  Freedom  from  war  with  a  foreign  na¬ 
tion;  freedom  from  intestine  commotion  or  civil  war ; 
exemption  from,  or  cessation  of,  hostilities. 

*•  There  never  was  a  good  war.  or  a  bad  peace.”— Franklin. 
Public  tranquillity;  freedom  from  private  quarrels,  suits, 
or  disturbance;  as,  to  keep  or  break  the  prace.  —  Free¬ 
dom  from  agitation  or  disturbance  by  the  passions  or 
emotions,  as  from  fear,  terror,  anger,  anxiety,  and  the 
like;  quietness  of  mind  ;  calmness ;  repose  ol  conscience. 
-  A  state  ol  reconciliation  between  parties  at  variance; 
e  as  Kyvnize  u  r  banuouy;  concord;  absence  of  discordant  elements. 
Pay  -Oliive,  “  All  »tHcr 'when-' '|iuyiiieul  U  made.  _ he  quiet ;  —  used  a,  an  eielauia- 


I*ity  or,  n.  t  Late. »  The  payer  ol  a  note  or  bill  of  ex¬ 
change.  us  distinguished  from  the  payee. 

Pay»r<ill,  n.  See  Pay-bill. 

I*ay  son,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
4,000°*  CW'’  abt'  yJ  m'  NV'°!  ^priugfield;  Ujtal  abt. 
Pay  son,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  post-village  of  Utah  co.. 

mI>T  IS  in  <  !.«•  VI*  ..#•  It..  .  n... 


woiKl  or  ivory,  overlaid  with  metal.  It  is  a  sacred  uten 
sil,  employed  in  some  of  the  solemn  services  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  ceremony  of  giving  the 
so-called  **  kiss  of  peace  ”  during  the  mass.  ° 

5  «i x  i lose,  a.  Lat.  paxillus,  from  Gr.  passalos,  ueg.1 
(GW.)  Formed  like  a  little  stake. 

Pax  <>.  (anc.  Pax  os.)  the  smallest  of  the  seven  principal 
Ionian  Islands,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic,  lo  m. 
•k.o'  ^°rfu  :  Lat  of  its  N.  extremity  39°  14'  N.,  Lon! 
•et  y  k*  Ext.,  5  m.  long  from  N.  to  S.  ami  2  ni.  broad. 
J  he  surface  is  rocky  and  the  soil  poor.  The  climate  is 
nnld.  Prod.  Pi  incipully  oil.  Cap.  Gave,  on  the  E.  of  the 
island.  P>p.  6.CXK). 

Pax  ton,  in  Illinois, a  post-village, cap.  of  Ford  co..  abt. 
103  in  S.  by  W.  of  Chicago. 

Pax  ton,  in  Ma*sachus*Us,  a  post-vill. and  twp.  of  Wor¬ 
cester  co.,  abt.  50  m  W.  of  Boston;  total  /*>/>.  (1870)  G*6 
Pax  ton.  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Ross  co. ;  p<rp.  abt.  2.400. 
Pay.  r.  a.  ( imp .  and  pp.  pud  for  PATBD.)  [Fr.  payrr  ;  Sp. 
ptigar  ;  It.  jmgarr. J  To  satisfy,  as  a  claim  or  claims 
resting  upon  a  covenantor  con  tract ;  to  discharge  a  dei>t 
or  money  obligation  ;  to  give  the  equivalent  for;  to  com¬ 
pensate;  to  reward ;  to  liquidate  that  which  is  owing  to 
another.  To  retaliate  or  take  revenge  upon :  to  requite 
with  what  is  deserved ;  in  an  ill  sense,  to  punish.  — To 
discharge,  as  a  debt  or  obligation  of  moral,  social,  or  re¬ 
ligious  duty ;  to  make  due  return  for;  to  rentier  duly ; 
to  fulfil  or  perform,  as  what  is  promised  or  expected. 
“-[I  i .  poisser ,  from  pot ,  pitch.]  (A uul.)  To  cover  or  smear 
over  with  tar  or  pitch,  or  other  composition  ;  to  bream  ; 
as,  to  pay  the  senilis  of  a  ship. 

To  pay  off,  to  settle  the  hire,  wages,  or  compensation 
of,  and  discharge;  as,  to  pay  off  a  ship's  crew.  —  To  re¬ 
tort  or  retaliate  upon  ;  to  requite;  to  take  punitive  re¬ 
venge  for.  —  Tn pay  an.  to  lay  on  with  successive  appli¬ 
cations,  as  blows.  —  To  juty  nut.  {Haul.)  To  slacken  or 
cause  to  uncoil  and  run  out;  as,  to  pay  out  sixteen 
fathoms  of  cable. 

*  r.  n.  To  make  recompense;  to  render  compensation  or 
requital ;  to  be  remunerative  or  profitable;  to  be  worth 
the  cost  of  time,  trouble,  or  money  which  it  requires; 
as.  the  undertakiug/xf,y$  well  so  far. 

T<>  pay  for,  b>  t- *:».*  .  >r  make  amends  for.  —  To  render 
an  equivalent  for;  to  l>e  mulcted  in  the  cost  of. 

**  A  man  •  •  .  very  punctual  iu  paying  for  what  he  bUT$.*’ — Law. 

To  ray  off.  ( Xaut .)  To  sag  or  fall  to  leew  ard  ;  to  lose 
headway  ;  —  said  of  a  ship. —  To  jniy  on,  to  beat  with 
successive  blows.  (Used  colloquially.) 

"~"w*  An  equivalent  rendered  for  money  due.  goods  pur¬ 
chased,  or  services  performed  ;  salary,  stipend,  or  wages 
returned  for  services;  hire;  reward;  compensation; 
recompense :  as.  the  men  receive  their  /tay  monthly. 
Pay  able,  a.  [Fr.J  That  may  or  ought  to  l*e  paid; 
that  is  justly  due  or  legally  enforceable;  that  has  power 
to  admit  or  demand  payment:  as.  bills  jxiyable. 

“  Thanks  are  a  tribute  payable  br  Jbe  poorest." — South. 
Pay-bill.  Pay-list.  Pay  -roll  ,  n.  A  statement 
of  sums  of  money  placed  against  the  names  in  a  list  or 
roll  of  persons  entitled  to  paymeut,  as  soldiers,  sailors, 
laborers,  Ac. 

Pay-day ,  n.  The  day  on  which  wages  are  paid,  or  debts 
discharged ;  —  hence,  a  d  «y  of  reckoning  or  retribution. 
Payee',  n.  The  person  entitled  to  receive  payment  of 
a  bill  drawn  in  bis  favor;  —  opposed  to  payor. 

Pay  er,  n.  One  who  pays;  one  on  whom  a  bill  of  ex¬ 
change  is  drawn,  and  by  whom  the  money  is  paid. 

Pay  master,  n.  One  from  whom  wages  or  compen¬ 
sation  is  received  :  an  officer  iu  the  army  or  navy  whose 
duty  is  to  pay  the  officers  and  men  their  wages.* 

Pay  nieiit,  n.  [Fr.  p  mement.]  Actof  paying  or  mak¬ 
ing  compensation.  —  The  thing  given  in  discharge  of  a 
debt,  or  fulfilment  of  a  promise  or  obligation  ;  reward  ; 
recompense;  requital. 

Payne,  John  H<>w\rp.  an  American  actor  and  dram¬ 
atist.  B.  in  New  York,  1792.  From  childhood  he  was  a 
prodigy.  In  his  13th  year  he  was  a  writer  for  the  press, 
mid  editor  of  the  Thespian  Mirror.  At  16  he  appeared 
as  yorvat  in  Douglass,  at  the  Park  Theatre.  New  York. 
At  Boston  he  appeared,  among  other  characters,  in  those 
of  Hastings,  Rolla,  Rigar,  and  Handel.  In  1812  he 


the  foresail,  and  run  through  a  block  on  the  swiuging 
boom,  used  for  guying  the  clews  out  wheu  before  the 
w  iud.  — Dana. 

P.  i  .  Abbreviation  of  privy  councillor,  parish-curate, 
or  police-constable. 

P<1«  A  contracted  form  of  paid. 

Pea,  ( pc,)  n  [A.  S.  pisa  ;  W.  pys,  pease;  Fr.  pois,  a 
pea;  Lat.  pisum  —  Gr.  pi  son.]  The  common  name  of  1 
leguminous  plants  of  t he geuera  Lath yrus  and  Pisum jj.r. 

(Note.  In  the  plural,  we  write  jxas  for  two  or  more 
individual  s**eds,  but  pease,  for  an  indefinite  number  or  j 
quantity  iu  bulk.) 


tiou  to  command  peace  or  order. 

*•  I  prrtbee. peace.”—  Dryden. 

At  peace,  in  a  state  of  peace  or  tranquillity;  not  en- 

gaged  iu  war.  contention,  disputation,  intestiue  commo¬ 
tion,  Ac. :  as,  to  l»e  at  peace  with  foreign  countries. — 
Jut  ice  of  the  peace,  a  magistrate,  or  subordinate  judicial 
functionary.-—  To  be  sworn  of  the  prace,  to  be  sworn  in 
as  a  public  officer.  —  To  hold  one  s  peace,  to  keep  silence; 
to  suppress  one's  thoughts. 

*•  Let  biiu  dow  speak,  t  else  hereafter  forever  hold  kit  peace.” 

Book  Com.  Prayer. 

To  make  one's  peace,  to  become  reconciled;  to  be  re¬ 
stored  to  favor. 

*‘I  will  make  your  peace  with  him  ” — Shake. 

To  make  peace,  to  bring  about  a  cessation  or  termina¬ 
tion  of  hostilities;  to  put  an  end  to  war,  animosity,  Ac. 

“  Let  him  make  peace  with  me.'  -/i.  xxvii.  5. 

Peace  aide.  a.  [Ir.  paisible.]  Disposed  to  peace  ;  as, 
tlie  men  are  peaceable. 

—Pacific:  fret*  from  war,  tumult,  or  public  commotion; 
w  ithout  private  feuds  or  quarrels ;  not  engaged  in  hos¬ 
tilities  with  others  —  Peaceful:  tranquil;  quiet;  undis¬ 
turbed ;  serene:  calm;  without  excitement ;  as,  ‘a  happy 
and  nenmihl r  rLutli  W. > /. 


age  of  11.  Display ing  excellent  business  qualities,  he 
became  chief  clerk,  and,  afterwards,  partner  with  his 
uncle  John  Peabody  in  Georgetown.  D.  C.,  in  1812.  Not 
satisfied,  however,  with  their  business  relations,  George 
lelt  his  uncle  and  joined  partnership  with  Mr.  Elisha 
biggs  iu  the  dry-goods  business  in  Baltimore,  iu  1815. 
Ilis  business  increasing,  he  found  itccasbm  to  make  fre¬ 
quent  visits  to  England,  where  he  finally  settled  in 
Lv*29,  having  previously  become  the  bead  ot  the  firm  by 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Riggs.  In  1«37  lie  withdrew  from 
the  firm,  and  established  himself  as  hanker  in  London, : 
where  he  amassed  that  colossal  fortuue  which  enabled  I 


Fig.  2061.  —  peabodt. 

him  to  fully  carry  out  those  benevolent  ide;is.  which 
won  the  admiration  of  the  world.  ID*  was  particularly 
devoted  to  promoting  education.  Commencing  with 
his  native  place  of  Danvers,  Mass.,  where  he  bestowed 
$270,000  for  the  cause  of  education,  his  purse  was 
always  open  to  assist  the  go«*d  work,  not  ouly  in  the 
laud  of  his  birth,  but  throughout  the  world.  To  the 
city  of  Baltimore  he  donated  for  this  purpose  the  sum 
ot  $1.40o.0o0;  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  education  in  the  South,  he  gave  $3,500,000  ;  be¬ 
sides  other  munificent  donations  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  1862  he  established  a  Board  of  Trustees  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  of  Loudon, 
to  which  he  contributed  at  various  times  the  amount 
of  $2,5<H).000,  having  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  plans 
in  successful  operation  before  his  death.  Mr.  Pn  the* 
most  eminent  philanthropist  of  modern  times,  D. .in 
London,  Nov.,  1869.  After  his  decease,  his  remains 
were,  by  command  of  Qm*en  Victoria,  temporarily  in- 


and  peaceable  death.” —  Hale. 

ableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  peace- 
position  to  peace:  quietness, 
bly.  adr.  In  a  peaceable  manner:  without 
mlt  commotion,  or  disturbance:  quietly  ;  with¬ 
out  discord,  agitation,  or  interruption. 

Peace  Rale,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  county,  abt.  30  m.  S.  by  \\  ol  Providence 
Peaceful,  a.  Full  of  peace;  quiet:  undisturbed  ;  not 
in  a  State  or  war,  com  motion,  or  disturbance;  possessing 
or  enjoying  tranquillity.— Pacific;  serene;  calm;  mild; 
without  agitation  or  excitement. 

Peace  fully,  adr.  Without  war, disturbance, or  anx¬ 
iety  ;  qni<  tly  ;  mildly  ;  gently. 

Peace  fulness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  pence- 
fu!  ;  peaceableness;  quiet;  tranquillity;  freedom  from 
war,  tumult,  discord,  or  disturbance;  freedom  liom 
mental  agitation;  as,  peacefulness  of  conscience. 

Peace  less,  a.  Without  peace:  perturbed.  (R.) 
Peace  -maker,  w.  One  who  makes  or  promotes  peace 
by  reconciling  persons  or  parties  that  are  at  variance. 
Pea ce'-o9e ring:,  n.  Among  the  Jews,  a  voluntary 
offering  made  to  God.  in  thankfulness  for  bis  benefits,  or 
to  ask  favors  from  him.  or  merely  to  satisfy  the  de>jres  of 
a  devout  mind,  and  pay  him  honor: — hence,  sati.Mac- 
tioii  offered  to  a  superior,  to  week  mitigation  of  anger. 
Peace  -ollicer,  n.  A  civil  officer  empowered  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  public  peace,  as  a  sheriff,  constable,  policeman. 
Peace  -parfed,  a.  iM.-missed  from  the  world  in  peace* 
as.  “ jteace- parted  souls.*’ 

Peace  River,  rises  in  British  Columbia,  and  flowing 
|  a  general  E  course  through  the  R«»cky  Mouutai ns,  en¬ 
ters  Lake  Athabasca  at  its  M  .  extremity. 

Peach.  ( pccli.  i  n.  [Fr. peche;  Lat.  persienm.  from  Per- 
ficus,  belonging  to  Persia.]  (Hot.  and  Horlkm)  The 
delicious  fruit  of  Amygdalus  Prrsicn.  the  peach-tree.  gen. 

|  AmyudxLi  s.  g.  r.  It  is  distinguished  by  oblmigo  lance¬ 
olate  cerrulate  leaves ;  solitary  flowers,  of  a  delicate  pink 
color,  appearing  before  the  leaves;  and  the  sarcocarp  of 
the  drupe  succulent  and  tender,  not  fibrous  as  in  the 
almond.  Many  varieties  are  cultivated  in  the  United 
States,  and  form  an  important  branch  of  commerce, 
chiefly  in  Pennsylvania.  Maryland.  New  Jersey.  Dela¬ 
ware.  W.  New  York,  and  S  Illinois,  which  possess  ex¬ 
tensive  orchards,  sometimes  containing  no  less  than 
26.000  trees.  Much  of  the  fruit  is  used  for  making  a 
spirituous  liquor  called  Peach  Brandy:  much  of  it  is 
dried  in  ovens,  or  in  drying-houses  furnished  with 
stoves,  or,  in  the  more  Southern  States,  in  the  son,  each 
fruit  being  divided  into  two  parts,  and  the  stone  taken 
out,  and  when  dried  it  is  sent  to  market  to  be  used  for 
pies;  the  refuse  of  Hie  orchards  is  used  for  feeding 
swiue.  —  The  P.  is  a  very  pleasant  and  refreshing  fruit, 
and  in  a  stewed  form  is  used  in  slight  cases  of  constipa¬ 
tion.  The  leaves,  when  fre>h,  have  the  smell  and  taste 
of  bitter  almonds;  and  by  bruising  them,  mixing  the 
pulp  with  water,  and  distilling,  the  Peach-water  is  ob¬ 
tained.  which  is  so  much  esteemed  by  many  for  flavor¬ 
ing  articles  of  cookery. 

Peach,  r.  a.  To  inform  against :  to  impeach  of  a  crime 
or  misdemeanor; —  with  on  or  against;  as,  to  peach  on 
an  accomplice. 

Peach  am,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township  of 


terred  in  the  royal  vault  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and,  Caledonia  co.,  abt.  20  m.  E-  by  N.  of  Montpelier;  pop. 
subsequently,  conveyed  with  state  l»y  the  British  ship  of  abt.  1.247. 

Monarch,”  escorted  by  an  American  war-steamer.  Peach  liottom,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
s  country,  to  be  finally  deposited,  amid  imposiug  York  co. ;  abt.  2,250. 


war 
to  this 


manifestations  of  international  respect,  at  Danvers,  (now  Peach  -color,  n.  The  pale  red  color  of  the  peach- 


Pealaxly.  >  Mass.,  in  March.  1870. 


blossom. 


went  to  England,  and  made  his dibut  at  Drury  Lane,  in  Pea-bus-.  Pea -weevil,  n.  ( Zodl .)  The  Bruchus  Peach -eolore<l.  f -I  i/ert/,)  a.  Of  the  colorofa  peach- 
his  21st  year.  In  1826  lie  edited  a  London  dramatic  pi  si.  See  Brichus.  blossom  :  of  a  pale  red  color;  as,  peach-colored  satin, 

paper  call  nd  The.  Opera  Gbits.  A  great  number  ot  dramas  Peace.  (/)«,)  n.  [A.  S.  pais;  Fr .  paix ;  Tt.  pace,  from  Peach  Creek,  in  Texas,  enters  the  San  Jacinto  River 


were  prepan-d  by  him  when  on  the  London  stage, 
chiefly  adaptations  from  the  French,  and  in  some  of 
them  Charles  Kemble  appeared.  The  air  of  Home,  Sweet 


Lat.  pax, pads.]  A  state  of  quiet  or  tranquillity  ;  free-  from  Harris  co. 
doin  from  agitation,  perturbation,  or  turmoil,  applicable  — Enters  the  St.  Bernard  River  from  Matagorda  co. 
to  society,  to  individuals,  or  to  the  temper  of  the  mind ;  — Euters  the  Guadalupe  River  from  Gonzales  co. 


1888  PEAR 


PEAR 


PEAT 


P ea  -eh  i ek .  The  y:  ~z  z  r  *  the  peacock. 

Pea^h«tree  Borer.  (Z*SI  TMcnunL 

Peach  y,  a.  R^-tlR  le,  :• ■- tuning,  or  oi-uasti^g  •" 

peifkA. 

Peaeoek.  r-Tc.7.  w_  f%e.  in  this  word  =  18. jwapo : 
6er.  f/«« ;  led. fta :  LhtLpm;  Ft. pnm  =  Gr.  fait] 

•'  Z  w  This  t:A  comprise  g-e :  as  J\ rtu 

&s3t  of  lb*  Ri  jjsa xidji-  i«  a  mtfive  of  IodiL  It  is  | 
«o;  !  m  La  re  t-eea  biV'arht  to  Palestine  It  tbe  fleets  of 
>  '  —  a.  and  to  Karope  at  a  very  early  p*eri id.  It  if 
tv*w  dispersed  is  a  di-soesticated  stale  all  over  Enr*pe 
u4  the  Voted  Stares.  Its  bead  h  adorned  with  as  | 
.*:rre::te  or  crest  of  the  Most  exqui^te  green  and  r  'd; 
it«  Mr  is  bcilltantiy  ragiegatid ;  MtodHtia^uhoK 
f-xiire  is  it*  train,  which  rise*  jnsi  a  •  ■-•to  tbe  tail  and. 
vhes  erected,  forms  a  cimiar  fan  of  the  r«t^*]*B- 
d-ut  ht»rs :  tbe  two  middle  feathers  are  tomctiise*  f(«r 
fort  t'_  i  a  half  .  :l  the  c-th-er?  gradually  ojTuiL>h:iir 
03  each  *>!=•.  aii  spangled  with  eyes.  which.  when  pJeaoed 
or  im  sight  of  his  ferules.  b*  di*p lays  is  all  its  3ore- 
li&^s.  strutting  ?  wlr.  and  frequent  iy  Uffni»g  round, 
a#  if  ooftidc'ii*  of  his  d^ant  dr~s*,  and  drjroo*  f  ex- 
kP  itiug  himself  ;  the-  rr-  — :  air*  -  :  rr.  The  p’-rnes 
are  shed  eray  year.  and  the  ird.  whik-  moa lung.  kee^c 


.  .  —  :  i  :  i 


o-oS  of  sight.  as  if  ashamed  TLe  P.  in  former  times. 
Las  been  s-rrsd  op  a:  baronial  feasts,  bat  its  flesh  was 
never  esSrr-m-ri;  and  it  zn.-re*  freqaeutlr  was  exhibited 
as  aa  article  jf  «b  »  or  t feneration :  f  r  e»o id  -times,  with 
th*  II  At  Yirgiu.  tjt?  were  addressed  to  it  I  t  Lrral- 
r.  -s  knights.  Li-  other  1  iris  .  f  tbe  pc  t  try  kind.  :: 
feeds  -.hiefl  y  :  n  corn,  j  referring  bar  -  T ;  bat  h:  t  her 
times  it  s-ee-ts  inserts  and  T>rma.  and  is  'vtt  mischiev¬ 
ous,  if  it  can  find  any  idmisqoB  inh:  a  garden.  It 
always  r»sts  Lira,  an:  is  a  prod  and  quarrelsome 
hard  Tbe  izattl*  lays  u»e  ©r  six  e^rs.  wL  h  she 
Latches  ia  tw-rnty-s-Trij  to  thirty  days.  The  plumage 
is  ia  its  perfect  state  ia  tbe  third  y-wr.  It  lit  es  31*  years.. 
7_e  ir?i.  :-j  . :'  *i-  .*'  -  •  :..-  *  •  -  .  i 

its  Greek  ni-^e  ini*.  and  \  ~  y  has  ptf*  nst  als>_ 
to  tbe  Latin  yna,  and  toe  English  yro-oock. 

Pea -fowl.  I.  -  :  -  k  .■: 

Pe  ase.  a.  a;  P X3» >.■:•£. 

Pea  -hen.  a.  TL^  h  i  r  h  of  t  e  peao-:*;k- 

Pea -jacket,  a.  A  i-.k  wc.-Eea  .  terociax  won  1-y 
Srsam-n.  ic. 

Peak,  yedj  a.  'A.  5-  j^-rr ;  Fr.  j  To  point: 

the  e&i  of  anyth! z: z  tbat  in  a  j*c»int :  tsp~ 

cully,  the  top  of  a  hill  or  m:  Jittain  chIll inating  m  a 
po*i  r : :  as.  theptni:  if  Trc-rlS*. 

(.Vjtaf.  Tbe  apper.  oater  cowaer  of  a  sadh  whi:b  is 
exiealed  by  a  pf  _r  yard ;  abw,  the  extremity  of  the 
faff  Q€  yirl- 

— c.  a.  To  aaaie  a  mean  Srnre ;  t :  sneak. 

— r.  a.  tap.  and  pp.  Ftaxxt  r*ot.  \u%d  To  raise 
to  a  Tertical  paatisa  or  tbi  rcabonts ;  as.  to  pnak  —ml  I 

Peaked,  a  P  :  *.  :  e..-h  r  is  a  p 

Peak  in?,  a-  Mrsan :  kirr:  paltry.  V alrar. 

Peak  bh.  a  Hans'  a  peak  or  peaks ;  acuminated. —  i 

r.  .  -  _•  -  -  ‘-1- -  *  ' 

Peal,  a.  1  had  s  and;  asttaET.  a  sneoea-:  «  of 

lood.  reverberating  s*mml«,  as  wf  LLa-«deT.  bells,  Ac. 

—  Ail  Vbe  fee;  nu liar.  *eai  ic  poai.  lie.” —  i/rm. 

—  A  i  ’  -  .•  -*.:  - -i  -  -  .  :  . • 

rang  ifoa  s  z  :h  b&lis. 

— «►.  a  flceL  LsHa  a  bell ;  hyl.  or  by'i-o.  to  resouQi  See 
Bill.  To  alter  I  -ai  and  shemn  sounds  ;  to  resound. 

— r.  a  To  assail  with  aisec 

*-  S«  vu  kis  ear  iesa  «sJ  i  wiii  accsea.*'  —  MLzihl. 

—  7  •-  -  ’rr  .  :  s  u:  A  :.  s-  rh: 

r?t<fl*enUe.  cc  soeoi 

Pean  L^m.  a  Tr:a  Gr.  Jpaimri‘w,  to  chant  the 
a.’  S.-nrs  f  praise :  st :  "ts  •:  f  accU.m  or  triumph. 

Pea  -nnt.  %.  Swms  s  Eirs-vn.  7  -. 

Pea  -ore.  Jf  -  Arpllaceots  oxide  of  iron,  orenr- 
rins  in  pra-Uke  gnus. 

Pea  pack.  :u  .Vw/irvy.  a  p  *st-TiIlage  of  Somerset 
co,&bL  11  n.  X  X  W.  of  S  caenUle. 

Pear,  [per.  m.  'A.  5.  je—a  ;  Tr.  poire:  Lat.  pirvtKS 
3ol.  See  Pur*,  and  Pejlx  in  SrfPixirnrT. 

Pear-gage,  w  An  instruiL en :  for  mentoring  the 
excncatt . u  cf  a  reveiver. 


Pea  Ridgre.  \  p-:*5t-Til! are  'f  . 

tbe  S  m.  K.  of  Brabnville.  Here,  on  Maitfc  6.  7.  and  8. 
]yr  -ccwrreA:  ■  ne  cf  lb?  t»  ^ T  d-si-niie  UttlrS  of  tbr 
late  civil  war.  Gen.  totoorl  B-  Cortt?.  in  command  if 
a-.  A  1L»  *>  Ue.  n  «itb  -li*  pirO?s  >.*f  artill^rry. .was 

attacked  by  a  (superior  free  f  Coof^isrues  «tod  to 
nnnber  J^DO0)  nnder  Gen.  Sari  Tan  bca.  and  a  series 
of  oht.asie  a.od  siapzictry  c  -Lf::ts  ec.sa*ed:  which 

I  lamti^i:  thrsajb  three  days,  often  taoorisg  each  army 
with  trsnp  rxry  «wces*.*fi6-Jy  ende»J  with  the  with¬ 
drawal  f  Yati  I*  m.  Tbe  to'al  Uea».-*i  1  ^s  was  1^1: 

-  .  ••  •  :  -*  •  -  *  .  •  ^  r 

is  t?  baTr-  l«rn  n-.-ce  srTert. 

Pea  R  idge.  -  id  .  t.  a  t.  wit-p  of  Br :  m  ox :  p  p 
al-t_  1 S  ‘At 

Pea  Ridge,  d  7- *  ;-f.vx  »  t  1^  cf  M.eIi  0-7  c 
abt.  ,VJ  l _ X  W.  .  f  Xa-hrilk. 

Pea  -ri  fle.  n.  A  sA^k'>r^  rifr.  carrying  a  bnllet  t.  - 

si 1*  cf  a  p*aiu 

Pearl.  jior^  a-  [Fr.  pob;  It.  and  Sp.  ptria 
p*rl~}  A  ntettocf  formed  ly  certain  binlve  bk4- 
Inscs*  aided  t  ibt  t >t  r.  ai>i  cc*Ls»iiiJg  ‘A  allsnuts 
conceomc  layers  A  es-ob'  ran*  and  carb  oate  A  Lnsc. 
Tbe  true  p-f-arbeystcr.  Jnnua  nMrparmiifirm,  has  an 
equiTiUrc  sLr.L  '  -irly  s*r~ii  :;r-mlar  iu  fcrm.  greenish 
in  ap5»€*rai>ce  witL.  tL  tad  oouasalrd  with  the  mo*S 
beautiful  nacre  within.  Tbe  shell  is  fumc-hrri  with  a 
recti  1  near  Liture.  fr^.  ^sTly  exteo*E:.z  int  r.c^  lyits 
extremities,  aisi  foraiskel  with  narrow  d  :*ogat^i  lica- 
nenta,  and  occasionally  with  ^naH  noubcs  near  the 
mouth  A  t ite  animal.  In  tbe  interi-^r  ». i*  tliere  a*  a 
1  :_  *  r  : x  ^  --  .  -  •'  * 

month.  The  pearl  oyatera  fine  in  tba  warm  sens  of  the 
IL  and  W.  Ini :es.  and  th-y  are  f.-nui  ia  Iarze  rl  -t-rs. 
L at. _r :  g I'D  : .  r-.«ru?.a&;  tfiersnl Ktanoes  ^Tva-— : 

dej-iiiS.  Tt>e  p-lares  which  they  inhabit  arv  trfmfei 
“  peart-ban ks."  a&i  tbe  m:*st  tarn  -as  of  tlwe  are  off  the 
W.  coast  cf  Oykm.  at  Twincta  on  the  Coonuc^i 
coast,  at  tbe  Bihmn  Islands  ia  the  Golf  of  Persia,  at 
the  Sootoo  t^»— **  off  the  conet  of  Algiers,  off  St.  Mar- 
ZkreiA  ia  the  W.  Indies,  aisi  in  the  Bat  of  Panama. 
T-ii-y  have  also  le»  f  -und  €f  tbe  8  v  *  h  coast,  and  in¬ 
deed  ia  nrion  otker  places,  hot  m>t  in  numbers  seffi- 
ck-ut  to  be  nr-ted.  c-c  to  Ctose  the  ssh^ry  to  be  pr>:s- 
cnts»i.  It  cs^d  to  te  a  p->p4xlar  sap-srstition,  l^f-  re 
§*di-nce  wxs  brought  iato  pay  *°  d->troy  tbe  ilifcv  n. 
tbit  pienris  are  prodaced  by  tbe  oyster-  cwallowioc  th-- 1 
•irw  eirty  in  tbe  morning,  and  that  this  dew  w^s  then 
owimtai  by  tbe  marine  animal  into  pearis.  A  *  rliOi 
to  I>r.  Baird,  it  appears,  bower rr.  that  tbe  ultimate 
cause  f  the  :yst*f  f.ra.ing  this  l-raatiful  s-  *  t  ts 
t  .  rri  ni  if  a  S/urw  •  f  irritai:  r.  -S.  m-time*."  hel 
observes,  “  this  bap»f-c-ns  fr.m  a  grain  A  san« i.  *:*c  -  ru- 
anch  amaH  fareigi  body,  which  has  imianiti  d  itself  I 
between  tbe  mantle  of  tbe  oyster  ai>i  the  shell,  and { 
wLi  h,  jc  rirg  ^  great  ant.  ya ace.  tbe  auin-vl  rov-rs 
with  a  smooth  coal  A  membrane.  ot*t  which  it  sprvads  i 
a  layer  A  nacre.  At  other  tiru^s.  it  is  earned  by  s«  me 
enemy  f  tbe  inhabctaiii  A  the  sbeH  pcriinting  it  fr  c: 
tbe  ontsaie  to  gel  witbia  reach  if  its  prey.  WicL  a 
ping  of  Ibis  sazue  matter,  tbe  oyster  imtL-ila:-ly  fill* 
up  tbe  ■: peeing  made,  aad  shatting  out  the  intrrx-i-r. 
talk-  :t  A  its  nefiri  us  design,  h  both  tbrse  cases 
we  find  tbe  peart  usuAIy  aohervng  to  tLe  internal  sur¬ 
face  f  tbe  sbrll  Tbe  best,  however,  and  the  mu?i 
valuable  sp«ec.mT-zss,  are  ^rmerally  f  and  in  the  kdjr 
itself  A  tbe  a  -  Ttnal ;  and  tbe  s*  -arve  A  irritation  is  here 
proTfei,  sc^irdiog  to  the  Gwmui  jW  cf  ET-rari  Ilcui-. 
who  Las  paid  great  attent>.*n  to  this  subject,  to  1-:  tL- 

•_  •  ‘  -  ...  - . : 

rip-e.  proves  al*  nire,  a&d  is  not  thrown  out  Ly  tL- 
!u  -iLer  akmgwith  the  others,  bat  remains  l-.hia«J  in 
the  capsule  in  which  tbe  ova  are  generally  con*  r  rd. 
T:.  .s  c-jits-.le  Wing  still  supplied  with  l-7.«  ti-vesstls  fr  l_ 
tbe  piTril  arimA^  r  es  .  ait-rreastag in  sire  t:r  an-::  -r 
■ 

as  ibe  animal  sp*reasis  over  the  internal  surface  cf  the 
sLelL*  Tbe  pearff  J-.oud  ia  the  sslstance  of  tbe  animcl 
are  generally  round,  bet  they  are  cccass:*nal'y  f*ar-, 
s— ap*^d.  in  C  -  tse^jaenoc  of  tbe  pedicle  by  which  tLe  egg 
is  atlacbed  being  c- •  vexed  by  tbe  nacre  as  wrtl  tLe 
egg  iisrlf.  The  pewri-u-L-ry  Lnn?  a  s.  on*  of  o.  n.'i«ier- 
alde  commercial  speculate  a.  As  the  Ceylon  pear  l*  are 
tbe  most  isirra-i  in  Ilngiani.  a  dneripba  of  the 
fishery  carri-i  n  ia  the  B-y  f  C  a  i*tchy  will  be  give^. 
Ti»e  iianks  here  ex:es.-i  s-v-ral  miles  *1  ng  tbe  oust, 
from  Mtraar  soothwards.  eff  Arippo.  CvoJatcby.  and 
PvLjj4n;'>x  tbe  principal  Lock  being  opposite  G-n- 
dalchy,  lying  a»mp  3D  n.  out  to  sea.  After  tbe  beak* 
Lave  ieen  niiepcd.  and  a  r>-p-  »rt  made  to  government 
on  the  sat-iecC  »L-y  are  «sdd  for  the  sea.*  n  by  anrtk-r. 
to  the  highest  14dder.  The  i«ank.«  tbemselTes  are  diridt-! 
into  five  portso  us.  which  art  fished  annually  in  succes¬ 
sion.  in  order  that  tbe  oysters  may  have  time  to  arrive; 
at  maturity,  which  they  do  in  ab:*ut  ni  or  seven  y «n. 
The  nea»:  n  f :*r  fishing  o:J2Sri«s  in  February,  and  ends 
about  tbe  i*feginniiig  A  ApwiL 

— In  a  figurative  sense,  something  very  estimable  or  pre* 
cions:  a  gem:  ajeweL 

**  aK  y»  rrcr  /■mHi  VTsce  rtiae.’  —  JTut  viL  A 

— ‘  7 •.  “A  — 

usod  in  a  p  »etical  s-»^e. 

— Odarart  A  the  eye  S-e  C  \TjUL%ct. 

(AhNaf.  A  ssxe  of  printing-type  between  Agate 
aid  Diam  7.4. 

(Son.  Tki*  aae  r tpr&eiLzt  tie  rype  al>!  /V.»rA ) 

Arrj*ciaJ  sundl  gtobu!-^  of  thin  rta^s.  made 

to  pr&enl  the  lustre  an!  appearano*  of  pearls. 

— r.  a.  To  del  or  imtiflliirti  with  pearl?  ;  as,  -  pvxrUd 

oil 


urfeta*  (JfBIWto.) — To  make  to  nnnUe  penrto  la  farm 

ai>l  app-**rano? :  as.  to  pari  lark-y. 

— r.  m.  To  rwewbie  pvarls. 

— it.  ReUting  to.  or  mads  of  pearl,  or  motber-ofpenrl ; 
as.  a  pari  Drckiace. 

PeariaceouH,  -d'>Yw».  2.  Like  n>:*tlw-of-p^«rt. 
Pearl  -ash.  u.  hnified  potash. 

Pemrl  •  i  a  r  1  •  y.  n.  A  variety  of  pot*barlryT  produced 
by  grimfing  At  the  hnek«-  —  Lttmdnm 
Pearl  -button,  u.  A  button  manuC*ctnrr-J  of  mother- 
•  •f  peari. 

Pearl  -diter,*  A  dit^fi<|wark 

Pearl  -edge.  (AJ.  r.  A  set « age  *  tne  kind*  of  rib- 

bon  and  thread. 

Pearl  -eyed.  -?T.  a.  Having  cataract  in  the  et e  or 

eyes. 

Pearl  iness.  ■.  State  or  qmliry  f  l-eins  pearly. 
PenrI  inw.  Pearl  iagis  ■-  yf-  A  kind  A  silken  or 

thrvari  lace. 

Pearl  Islands  a  group  '  -:  r?  1-  il^  T  - 

A  G.  f*.  oil  ia.  in  tb*  Bay  A  Psoan  j.  abt.  G>  m  S.E.  of 
the  city  of  Panama.  They  comprise  the  Lbadf  of  IM 
R/ry.  San  Jose,  an-i  P^ir»>  Goanl«*.  l-es-kb-s  eeiend 
small  islets.  Pearl  fishery  is  earned  on  here;  hri.ee 

their  name. 

Pearl  Lagoon,  an  inlet  of  t: .-  G>riW«au  S-a.  in 
the  M  *quito  Terri*  7.  alect  30  Hi.  X.  of  Biaefirlds. 
Puri  Kits  are  off  its  entrance. 

Pearl  -oyster,  >  Et-el 
Pearl  -pouder.  r  See  Bismctf. 

Pearl  Prairie,  in  JUimwU,  a  township  of  Pike  co. ; 

pp.  abt.  Sflfil 

Pearl  River,  in  }fi*si*sepp*, ri*—  in ^  . and 
flawing  n  general  S-  course,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
through  Lib  B-rgne.  on  th-  l  •  nc  ary  ce  letvirn 
Louisiana  and  XiaMpfi.  Lr »«.  th.  abt.  uO  u. 

Pearl  ».  F  ~  -  i  s»r>. 

Pearl  -sinter,  "•  M  A  variety  •  1  opal ;  the  same 
a*  Fr  *«tx.  y  r. 

Pearl  -^par.  r.  JfimS  The  name  applied  t*>  rb-  n>- 

b  h*-iral  cry sr^Hicari-'Be*  •  f  d»  1  niiri-.  c<-  nk-.rT>e*aan  car- 
b  nalr  of  lime,  when  (bey  Lave  curved  faces,  and  a 
peiriy  lia^tre. 

Pearl  -stitch, a  Aa  ornamental  «ti:cb  on  knit  st.  -ck- 

ings. 

Pear!  -stone,  a.  _Vi«  A  variety  f  Weidun  of 

a  pearly  lestre.  an*i  of  v arv.  us  unis  of  gray,  yellow, 
brown,  or  rod. 

Pearl  -studded.  *-  Srodie-i  with  pearls  Tautolog- 

kaL> 

Purl  -  \ \  1  . 1 1  •  .  3.  f  PximJtimg.  ffc.)  A  deoonrination 

appl:*d  to  two  pigment*:  or.-.  iaisMy  «*  alUd.  ]  r*  |ared 
from  lesmeth.  which  terns  black  in  srjfj  harette*!  hydro¬ 
gen  g£s  or  any  impure  air,  is  employed  as  a  cosmetic; 
the  other,  pcepar*?-!  fr'  ai  the  waste  of  j*ear!s  and 
mod  •  r-of-pewrl.  is  exquisiteiy  white  and  of  good  tody 
in  water,  bat  of  I? trie-  fc>r re  in  otl  or  varar*b :  it  o  m- 
bvV'Ver.  wirb  all  oth-T  color*,  with*  ct  itjuiiog 
the  m*«-t  deiieate,  and  is  itself  perfectly  permanent  and 
inBoxroras. 

Pearl  -wort.  Pearl  -  s  raw,  q.  tfrt  Se^  Sag  it  a. 
Pearly.  prTe.i  a.  Gr,*>:::ng  l  al- nn*:i:  g 

with  pearls;  as,  a  pearly  stream. — Resembling  peark; 
clear :  pellucid ;  pure :  transparent. 

Pear  main.  a.  A  variety  of  t.:  -  app!e. 
Pear-sfcaped,  -thlpc.  a.  Having  the  fr®  of  a  pear; 

ovate-cvnicaL 

Peart,  1  pert.  *.  [Acormptk-  r prrt~  Lirfely:  brisk  : 
frolicsome;  active; — often  applied  to  convalescent  per¬ 
sons  ;  as.  a  pari  young  fc-F  w 
Peasant.  <  pz'tr*t.'  m.  [O.  Fr.  peiwat;  Fr.  pyysan  ; 
Sp.  pjis am*>.  fn.K..  L»t.  p  j>  r  ui.  from  pe>jus.  village.] 
A  countryman:  a  rustic :  a  hind;  one  whose  loaneas 
is  rural  Ubw. 

— 1.  Rastk:  rural :  countrified. 

Peas  ant-like.  Peas*  antly.  a.  CJownbb:  rede ; 

iUhsate;  rubric;  after  the  manner  of  peasants. 

Peas  antry,  a.  Tbe  lower  Ujdj  of  the  voantry -people; 
r  - 

Peasants*  War.  Bist  A  struggle,  called  tbe 
Bamdjrh^h.  broke  out  in  l->/-L  and  an  tber.  the  Wtrof 
P-u*.r  C  and.  iu  WurtHulerg.  in  R14.  The  peasants 
A  the  small  towns  robelb-i  in  Swalix.  and  tl*se  of  tbe 
TkargM  ram  in  arms  in  Jane,  1234,  when  many  oat- 
rages  wtre  committed.  After  a  temp-^cary  lull  it  l-roke 
out  agtin  early  in  cn  a  c  -re  extended  scale,  the 

pewnwLs  f  Alsace.  Franconia.  Lorraine.  tl*e  Palatinate, 
and  Swabia y.-;r.i cz  iu  tbe  movement  They  pul  lished 
a  ma >  cv-ntaiLing  their  demaitis.  end- died  in  13 
article*.  The  insurgents,  after  **  n*e  s&.^;es?»s.  were  de¬ 
feated  by  the  army  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand.  May  3; 
a^  i:  a  at  KonigsL  f-n.  June  '1 ;  aoi  wer?  p  a;  4.  vd  after 
p-erseus  ba*i  perished,  in  June.  1232l  TLr  A  r*a- 
Iwpdsta  (f.  r.)  took,  part  in  the  neveneaL —  See  Jac- 
qcqjjl  PkAGcnrx.  1c. 

Pojvs  -ccmI .  The  I-rume  t-r  *bell  of  the  pew. 

Pest-^.  p  *.  »  pL  Peas  collectively  or  in  bulk,  or  used 

as  fond.  See  Pu. 

Pease,  in  .a  :wp.  of  Belmont  ox:  pop.  abt. 

Pea  -**  h  e  1 1 .  1.  San  -  as  Pu5-co».  a  r 

Pea  -shooter,  a.  A  small  tin  tuU?  for  blowing  j>cos 

through. 

Pea  •Atone.  *.  Min.  Same  a*  Pr**>trr*. 

Peat.  prt.  u.  [A  word  of  dxubtful  origin.”  A  sub¬ 
stance  coaip*>*inz  the  soil  of  swamps,  and  consisting  of 
the  twigs.  leaves.  ia.i  ro:A*  of  trees,  mixed  with  grass, 
p.;ants.  wee»is,  earth.  lc^  that  have  1  ng  lain  in  water, 
and  thereby  become  decomposed  into  a  Mackisb-br  »n 
masK  that  may  be  cut  with  a  spade,  and  dried  for  fuel. 
Peal  -bog,  *-  A  peat-OKwt ;  a  bog  or  moraas  contain¬ 
ing  peal. 
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decoiiipiiifiiiuii,  form  peat  ;  a  leu  or  bog  producing  peat 
*  •**<?** I* s  ft.  In  Scotland,  the  smoke  or  rvrA-  ol* 

burning  peat ;  — hence,  the  peculiar  smoky  flavor  iui- 
parted»to  whisky  by  being  distilled  with  peat  as  fuel. 

I  eat  y,  a.  Omsistiug  of,  containing,  or  resembling 
p«*at ;  as,  a  peaty  soil. 

J*e^*viiie,  n.  (Bid.)  See  Amplicarpe.c. 
l*e  ba,  n  (ZobL)  A  species  of  armadillo  (Dasypus 
P'-bu^  also  called  tatoohou,  tutu,  and  tutu -peba  ;  lound 
in  S  »uth  America. 

Peb  ble,  Peb  ble-*toue,  n  [A.S.paboh.]  A  name 
gi veil  to  roundish  nodules  and  geodes,  especially  of  sili- 
ci.Mis  minerals, such  as  rock-crystal,  agate,  Ac.;  but  com¬ 
monly  and  more  correctly  applied  to  small  fragments 
of  rocks  and  minerals  which  have  become  rounded  and 
water-worn,  like  the  shingle  forming  the  beach  on  a  sea¬ 
shore.  Thus,  pebbles  may  be  composed  of  any  rock  or 
mineral;  as,  lor  example,  of  sandstone,  quartz,  lime¬ 
stone,  flint,  Ac.  When  of  considerable  size,  they  are 
called  boulders,  or  bouhler-slones.  Pebbles  of  gold  are 
known  by  the  name  of  nuggets  or  pepitas.  In  a  tech¬ 
nical  sense,  the  term  jtebble,  among  opticians,  generally 
means  the  transparent  and  colorless  rock-crystal  or 
quartz  (pure  silica;  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
ghiss  in  spectacles;  its  extreme  hardness  renders  it  more 
durable,  and  less  liable  to  become  scratched. 

Peb  bl e-cry *  tal,  n.  See  Peublb. 

Peb  bl eil,  a.  Full  of  pebbles. 

Peb  bles,  in  Ohio ,  a  township  of  Pike  co. ;  pop.  about 
•2,0  >0. 

Peb  bly,  a.  AI>ounding  with  pebbles,  or  small,  round- 
isu  stones;  as,  a  pebbly  brook. 

Pecan,  Pecvne,  or  Pkc  ax-nut,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  fruit  of 
Cary  a  olinp/ormis.  See  Hickory. 

Peccabil  ity,  n.  State  of  being  peccable  or  subject 
to  sin;  capacity  of  sinning. 

Pec  cable,  a.  [Fr. ;  It.  / tcccabile ,  from  Lat. preen,  j*c 
co tum ,  to  transgress.]  Liable  to  do  amiss  or  to  sin 
subject  to  transgress  or  violate  the  divine  law. 
Peccadillo,  n.  [Sp.  p>caddlo,  diinin.  of pecado— Lat. 
peccatum,  a  fault,  sin;  It  peccudiglin.  See  Peccant] 
A  slight  trespass  or  offence;  a  petty  crime  or  lault. 

“  T  b  low  ebb  with  hi*  accusers,  when  such  peccadillos  as 
these  are  put  iu  to  swell  the  charge.”— Attcrbury. 

Pec'cancy,  n.  [Lat.  peccantia.]  Bad  quality;  also, 
offence 

Pec'cant,  a.  [Fr.;  Lnt.  peccans ,  from  preen,  to  go 
wrung,  to  err,  to  sin;  akin  to  W .  pechawd,  sin.]  Trans 
pressing ;  sinning;  guilty  of  sin  or  transgression ;  crim¬ 
inal  ;  a*,  peccant  angels.  (Milton.) —  Morbid ;  bad;  cor¬ 
rupt;  tainted;  not  sound  or  healthy ;  as,  “  bile  p^cca 
or  deficient.’*  —  Arbathnot. 

Pec  ctiRtly,  adr.  Criminally  :  corruptly  ;  badly. 
Pec'cary,  Pec  ary,  «.  [Sp.]  (Zobl.)  A  pachyder¬ 
matous  quadruped  allied  to  the  hog;  but  generically 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  outer  toe  of  the  hind 
foot,  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  peculiar 
gland, which  exudes 
its  secretion  by  an 
orifice  situated  on 
the  back;  whence 
Cuvier  devised  the 
name  DicolyUs  (two 
navels)  for  the  gen. 

The  incisor  and  mo¬ 
lar  teeth  resemble 
those  of  the  hog, 
but  the  canines  do 
not  project  from 
the  mouth.  The 
metacarpal  and 
metatarsal  bones  of  their  two  middle  and  largest  toes 
are  confluent,  as  in  the  Ituminants,  with  which  their 
stomach  also,  divided  into  three  compartments  with 
caeca!  appendages,  presents  a  marked  analogy.  Two 
species  of  peccary  are  known,  both  natives  of  South 
America;  viz.,  the  colored  peccary  ( Dcotyles  torquatus) 


Fig.  2063. 

WHITE-LIPPED  PECCARY. 


Fig.  2064.  —  scallop-shell. 

( Pccten  Jacobctus.) 


and  the  white-lipped  peccary  (l)icntyles  labiatux ,  Cuv.). 

Pecca'vi.  [Lat.,  I  h  ive  sinned.]  I  have  sinned  or 
transgressed  ;  —  a  colloquialism  employed  to  express 
acknowledgment  of  an  offence. 

Pee  t*o,  n.  See  Pr.K0E. 

Pecli 'blende,  n.  [Ger.]  (.Min.)  Same  as  Pitch- 
blend  g,  q.  v. 

Peek,  r.  a.  (imp.  pecked  ( pekt.)  [It.  beccare ,  to  peck, 
bccco ,  the  bill  of  a  bird;  0.  Fr.  bejzquer,  from  bee ,  the 
beak.]  To  strike  with  the  beak;  to  thrust  the  beak 
into;  as,  a  bird  that peels  a  hole  iu  a  fruit.  —  Hence,  to 
strike  with  a  pointed  instrument,  or  to  delve  or  dig 
with  anything  pointed,  as  with  a  pickaxe.  —  To  strike 
with  a  repetition  of  light  blows:  as,  two  contrary  fac¬ 
tions  are  perpetually  peeking  at  one  another.  — To  pick 
up  food  with  the  beak,  as  fowls 


abt.  bO  iu.  S.  of  Albany. 

PCMp  seu,  ill  I  rnusyhaMU,  a  township  of  Chester 
co. ;  f*tp.  abt.  61 T. 

Pe  <*ora,  n.  [  Ut,  cattle  ]  (ZoU.)  The  name  given  by 
LintittMJs  to  an  order  ot  Mamuials  corresponding  with 
tne  Kumiuaiitia  of  Cuvier. 

Pec*  late,  w.  (Cnem.)  A  compound  of  pectic  ucid  with 
a  base. 

Pec*  ten,  n.  [Lat.,  a  comb.]  (Zobl.)  A  genus  of  lamel- 
liorauchiute  molluscs,  commonly  referred  to  the  same 
family  with  the  oyster.  The  shell  has  neither  teeth  liur 
lamina;  in  the  hinge;  the  valves  are  unequal,  one  of 
them  being  often  much  more  convex  than  the  other ; 
the  shape  is  regular;  the  hinge  is  extended  by  ear: *, 
and  in  most  ot  the  species  both  valves  have  ribs 
radiating  from  the  umbo  to  the  margin.  The  animal 
has  a  small  loot;  some 
ol  the  species  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  attaching  them¬ 
selves  by  a  byssus;  the}’ 
are  capable  also  of  loco¬ 
motion  by  opening  and 
rapidly  closing  the 
valves,  and  in  this  way 
can  even  regain  the  6ea 
from  ashort  distance  by 
leaping  on  the  shore. 
i*ome  of  the  larger 
specit-s  are  often  popu¬ 
larly  railed  A  rgus-shetls, 
and  also  clams,  a  name 
shared  by  other  bi¬ 
valves.  1*.  Jacobicus,  a 
native  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  is  the  Scallop- 
shell,  which  pilgrims 

were  accustomed  to  wear  in  front  of  their  hat,  in  token 
of  their  having  visited  the  shrine  of  St.  James  at  Com- 
postella.  It  attains  a  size  of  about  4  inches  long  and  5 
inches  broad.  It  is  sometimes  eaten,  hut  it  is  hard  ami 
indigestible. 

( Comparative  Anatomy.)  The  Avascular  membrane,  in 
structure  resembling  the  choroid,  plicated  with  parallel 
folds  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  and  extending,  in  the 
eyes  of  birds,  from  the  back  of  the  retina  through  the 
vitreous  humor  to,  or  near  to,  the  crystalline  lens,  where 
it  mostly  terminates  in  a  point.  This  organ  resembles 
a  flattened  conical  bag,  whence  it  is  ulso  termed  mar- 
supium. 

Pec  tic  Acid,  n.  [Gr. pelclns,  coagulated.]  (Chem.)  A 
gelatinous  principle  lias  long  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  proximate  components  of  vegetables;  it  is  derived, 
according  to  Freniy,  from  the  presence  of  pecto.se,  a 
substance  usually  associated  with  the  cellular  tissue, 
and  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but 
w  hich  under  the  influence  of  acids,  aided  by  a  gentle 
heat,  becomes  converted  into  a  soluble  gelatinous  snl>- 
stance,  pectine,  represented  by  the  formula 
Feet  in  e  is  found  ready  formed  iu  the  juicesof  ripe  fruits, 
in  consequence  of  the  action  of  their  a<rids  upon  the 
original  pec’ose.  It  may  be  obtained  from  the  expressed 
juice  of  ripe  pears  or  apples  (after  the  lime  which  it 
contains  has  been  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid,  and  the 
albumen  by  a  strong  solution  of  tannin),  by  means  of 
alcohol,  which  throws  it  down  in  gelatinous  filaments. 
When  pure  it  i9  white,  neutral,  not  crystal lizable,  solu¬ 
ble  in  water,  but  insoluble  iu  alcohol  and  in  ether  :  it  is 
precipitated  by  subacetate,  but  not  by  neutral  acetate 
of  lead.  When  its  aqueous  solution  is  long  boiled,  it 
loses  viscosity,  and  is  changed  into  parapectine.  Pectine 
and  its  modifications  are  changed  into  pectic  acid  by  the 
action  of  weak  alkaline  solutions.  Pectic  acid  is  gen¬ 
erally  obtained  by  boiling  the  pulp  of  certain  roots,  of 
carrots,  for  instance,  with  a  very  weak  solution  of  an 
alkaline  carbonate,  and  precipitating  by  chloride  of  cal¬ 
cium  ;  the  precipitate,  after  having  been  well  washed,  is 
decomposed  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  leaves 
the  pectic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  jelly,  insoluble  in  cold 
water.  Firm.  C30IL2O30 

Pectic  Fermentation.  Pectose  is  always  associated 
with  a  substance  which  Freniy  calls  peetose,  having  a 
special  action  upou  it  (us  diastase  has  upon  starch), 
and  which  he  represents  as  th e  ferment  of  the  gelatinous 
products.  It  is  obtained  by  adding  to  fresh  carrot-juice, 
alcohol,  which  throws  it  down  iu  an  insoluble  form,  hut 
it  retains  its  characteristic  properties.  It  transforms 
pectine  (at  a  temperature  between  80°  and  90°)  into  a 
substance  insoluble  in  cold  water  (pectosic  acid),  and 
subsequently  into  pectic  acid,  as  above  described. 
Pecliital.  a.  [Lat.  pectrn,  comb,  prcto=0 r.  pclco,  or 
prkted,  to  comb.]  Pertaining,  or  relating  to,  or  resem¬ 
bling.  a  comb. 

— n.  (Zobl.)  Any  fish  whose  bones  resemble  tho  teeth  of 
a  comb. 


all  the  spiral  univalve  shells,  as  well  as  several  which 
are  merely  conical.  The  animals  of  this  order  are  so 
named  ltx»m  the  coiub-lik,-  lorui  of  the  gills,  which  are 
usually  Minuted  in  a  cavity  behind  the  head. 

■  oil i nation.  ( peoti-zai'shun ,)  n.  [<;r.  p> klis,  con¬ 
gealed,  thickened. J  (Chem.)  A  term  applied  by  Gia- 
li.tm  to  the  sudden  change  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid 
form  which  takes  place  iu  certain  solutions.  The  solu¬ 
tion  of  hy dialed  silicic  arid,  for  instance,  may  be  pre¬ 
served  in  a  fluid  state  for  days  and  weeks  In  a  sealed 
tube,  but  it  is  sure  ut  last  to  assume  the  ptclous  or  ge- 
latiuous  form. 

Pectolite,  n.  [  Lat.  pecten ,  comb,  and  Gr.  lithos,  stone.] 
(Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  lime  and  soda,  which 
occurs  in  white  or  grayish  spheroidal  masses,  composed 
of  an  aggregate  of  acicular  crystals,  or  ol  delicate  fibres 
arranged  in  a  radiated  or  stellar  form. 

Pec*  loral,  «  [Fr. :  Lat.  pectnralit ,  from  pectus,  pecto¬ 
ris,  the  breast  ]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  breast* 
as.  the  pectoral  muscle  —  Pertaining  or  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  chest,  or  of  diseases  of  the  chest. 

Pectoral  Jins,  those  fins  belonging  to  a  fish  which  are 
placed  on  the  sides,  behind  the  gills.  (Sometimes  called 
simply  pectoral.) 

—n.  A  breastplate  worn  by  the  Jewish  Idgh-priest. _ A 

medicine  calculated  to  cure  or  remedy  diseases  of  the 
chest  and  lungs. 

(Zobl.)  The  pectoral  fin  of  a  fish. 

Poc'torully.  ad r.  By  connection  with  the  breast. 

Pcctori  lo  qu  in I.  IVrlorilo  qiious.  a  f  Fr. 

pectoriloque.j  Belonging,  or  relating  to,  or  possessing 
the  nature  of  pectoriloquy. 

Pectoriloquy,  Pcctoril  ©quisni,  w.  [From  Lat. 

pectus,  f tector ts,  t lie  breast,  and  be, uo,  to  speak.]  <  Ahd.s 
A  peculiar  sound  emitted  from  the  chest  in  speaking 
when  the  lungs  arc  ulcerated,  or  cavities  formed  in 
their  substance.  One  of  the  sounds  indicated  by  the 
stethoscope,  or  to  the  ear,  if  placed  over  the  pint,  and 
the  patient  is  requested  to  speak,  is  that  the  voice  to 
the  listener  seems  to  come  from  the  chest  instead  of  the 
mouth  ;  hence  the  term  pectoriloquy ,  speaking  from 
the  breast.  See  Stethoscope. 


— r.  n.  To  deal  strokes  with  the  beak,  or  something  re-  Pec'tiunte,  Pectinated,  a.  [Lat.  pectinatus,  from  pec- 
sembling  such. —  Tn  peck  at,  to  gird  or  carp  at  petit-  ‘  ........  ...  .  .. 

lantly;  to  assail  with  petty  criticism;  as,  to  peck  at 
trifles. 

—w.  [Ir.  pic ;  Fr.  picotin.n  peck:  0  Fr.  picot  in,  the  fourth 
part  of  a  bushel.  Et.vmol.  uncertain.]  Tin-  fourth  part 
of  a  bushel;  a  dry  measure  of  eight  quarts:  as.  a  peck 
of  oats,  a  peck  of  potatoes.  —  Hence,  a  considerable 
amount  or  quantity;  a  great  deal;  as,  to  be  in  a  peck 
of  difficulties;  —  used  colloquially. 

Peck  er,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  pecks;  especially, 
a  bird  that  pecks  holes  in  trees;  a  woodpecker. 

— Stamina  of  body;  appetite;  spirit.  (Vulgar.) 

Peck  ham,  a  suburban  village  of  London,  Fn  gland, 
co.  of  Surrey,  3  miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral 
pop.  20,000. 


ten.  a  comb.]  (Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  that  form  of 
marginal  division  in  which  the  segments  are  numerous, 
narrow,  and  closely  placed,  so  as  to  resemble  the  teeth 
of  a  comb. 

(Zobl.)  Edged  like  the  tooth  of  a  comb;  as,  a  pec¬ 
tinate  muscle. 

Pectinate  claw,  a  claw  with  a  Rerrated  edge. 

Peo'tiuately.  adv.  In  a  pectinate  form  or  manner. 

Pect  ilia  I  ion,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  pecti¬ 
nated.  —  Combing  of  the  h<*ad  ;  a  combing. 

Pec'tiiic,  n.  [Fr. :  from  Gr.  pekt/ix, coagulated.]  (Chem.) 
Vegetable  jelly.  See  Pectic  Acid. 

Pect  ini  bra  n  dilate,  a.  [bat.  perten ,  pec'inis.  a 
comb,  and  Lat.  hranchist!.]  (Z»b\.)  The  name  given  by 
Cuvier  to  an  order  of  Gasteropoda.  It  iucludes  almost 
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Pee'loxe,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Pectic  Acid. 

Pe'cul,  n.  Same  as  Pi,  ul,  q.  t>. 

Pec'n late,  r.  n.  [Lat.  peculium ,  a  small  property.]  To 
defraud  the  public  of  money  or  goods  intrusted  to  one’s 
care  by  appropriating  the  property  to  one’s  own  use;  to 
defraud  by  embezzlement ;  tosh  al. 

Peculation,  n.  [Fr  jiecufat;  Late  Lat.  pe  rule  tin ] 
Act  of  peculating,  orot  defrauding  the  public  by  appro¬ 
priating  to  one’s  own  use  the  money  or  goods  intrm-ted 
to  one’s  care  ;  embezzlement  of  public  money  or  goods. 
Peculator,  ti.  [Lat.]  One  Who  peculates. 
Peculiar,  (-kuVyer,)  a.  [Fp. ;  Lat.  pecufiaris,  from 
peculium .]  Of  or  relating  to  private  property  ;  one’s 
own;  appropriate;  belonging  to  a  person,  and  to  him 
only;  belonging  to  a  nation,  system,  or  other  thing,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  el.se;  not  general  or  universal. — 
Particular ;  special ;  individual.— Singular;  phenomenal ; 
unfrequent  and  striking,  (r.) 

— «.  Private  or  exclusive  property;  that  which  pertains 
to  a  person  iu  exclusion  of  others. 

Peculiarity.  (pe-I.ul-ySr'i-ty,)n.  [Low  Lat.  peculiari¬ 
ty]  A  quality  of  being  peculiar ;  specialty;  indiiidu- 
ality. — Something  peculiar  to  a  person  or  t hi ng :  that 
which  belongs  to  oris  found  in  one  person  or  thing,  and 
in  no  other;  particularity  ;  distinctive  characteristic  or 
foible;  as,  peculiarity  ol  appearance,  speech,  manner, 
temper,  Ac. 

Pocu'liarfze,  r.  a.  To  render  peculiar;  to  appropriate. 
Peculiarly,  adr.  Particularly;  singly;  in  a  man¬ 
ner  not  common  to  others;  especially  ;  as,  their  vanity 
is  jteculiarl y  their  own. 

Pckcu 'Harness,  n.  State  of  being  peculiar;  peculi¬ 
arity.  (r.) 

Peculium, n.  [Lat..  private  property.]  (Rom.  Law  ) 
Private,  exclusive,  or  separate  property,  more  especially 
the  property  which  a  son  or  a  slave  might  acquire  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  control  of  his  father  or  his  master.  — 
Hence,  a  particular  fund  lor  one’s  own  private  needs 
or  uses. 

Pecun  iarily,  adr.  In  a  pecuniary  manner. 
Pecuniary,  ( pe-kut/ya-ry ,)  a.  [Lat.  pecuniar i us, 
from  pecunia,  property,  money,  from  jtecus.  pecous, 
sheep,  cattle,  because  the  wealth  of  the  ancients  con¬ 
sisted  in  their  herds  and  flocks.]  Pertaining  or  having 
reference  to  money,  or  to  money’s  worth  in  property; 
as,  pecuniary  matters,  pecuniary  difficulties. — Consist¬ 
ing  of  money;  as,  a  pecuniary  compensation,  a  pecuni¬ 
ary  penalty. 

Peerage  ,  n.  [L  La t.pedagium,  from  Lat.pes,  pedis,  foot.] 

A  toll  paid  by  passengers  to  entitle  them  to  safe-conduct. 
Pedagogue,  Pedagog  ics,  n.  sing.  The  art.  sci¬ 
ence,  or  operation  of  successful  scholastic  instruction. 
Pedagogic,  Petlagog'lcal,  a.  (Gr.  pedagbgi- 
/.os]  Befitting  or  pertaining  to  a  pedagogue,  or  to  a 
teacher  or  instructor  of  children. 

PetlajjOK'lcs.  n.  sing.  See  Pedvgouic,  (the  noun.) 
Ped'ago  gism,  n.  Vocation,  characteristics,  and  man¬ 
ners  of  a  pedagogue. 

PtMlajfOffue,  ( prd’a-gog ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Gr.  pedagbgos  — 
pais,  paidns,  a  child,  a  boy,  and  ago,  to  lead.]  Prima¬ 
rily,  one  who  led  children  to  school,  and  brought  them 
back  again  ;  in  the  modern  and  specific  sense,  a  teacher ; 
a  preceptor;  a  schoolmaster;  one  whoso  occupation  is 
to  instruct  young  children.  —  Hence,  one  who  by  teach¬ 
ing  has  become  dogmatic,  precise,  or  pedantic  in  his 
manners  or  habits  ;  a  pedant ;  a  precisian. 

PeH'asrojffy*  n.  [Gr.  paidagbgia.]  Office  or  practice  of 
a  pedagogue;  pedagogism;  as,  “  the  pedugogism  of  tu¬ 
tors.”  —  South. 
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Pe'rial,  a.  [Fr.  ptdale ,  a  large  organ-pipe  played  with 
the  foot;  Lat.  pedalis,  belonging  to  the  foot ;  from  pes, 
pedis  —  (Jr.  pous,  podos  :  Sansk.  poda ,  a  toot.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  foot,  or  to  a  pedal. 

— n.  ( Mus .)  A  contrivance  attached  to  the  harp,  organ, 
piano-forte,  Ac.,  iicted  upon  by  the  foot,  and  designed  to1 
modify  the  tone  or  swell  of  the  instrument.  —  On  the 
organ,  a  row  of  keys  intended  to  be  played  on  with  the 
feet,  and  which,  in  large  instruments,  actuate  a  sepa¬ 
rate  organ,  called  the  pedal  organ  The  invention  of  the 
pedals,  or  foot-keys  of  the  organ,  is  attributed  to  a  tier-' 
man  named  Bernhard,  who  lived  in  the  16th  century. 
It  was  long,  however,  before  their  utility  and  impor¬ 
tance  were  generally  ack  now  ledges  1.  Within  the  last 
20  years,  the  use  of  the  foot-keys  has  been  much  ex¬ 
tended,  and  few  organs  are  now  built  without  them. 

Peillllia'cese,  n.  (Bit.)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance 
Bignoniale*.  Diao.  Parietal  placentae,  bony  or  capsular 
fruit,  an  amygdaloid  embryo,  and  short  radicle.  —  They 
are  glandular  herbs,  found  chiefly  in  the  tropics,  with 
entire  exstipnlate  leaves  and  axillary  flowers,  usually 
large  and  irregular.  Chiefly  remarkable  for  their  oily  | 
see*  Is.  The  fresh  branches  of  Pedal  ium  mu  rex  render 
water  or  milk  mucilaginous.  The  order  includes  14 
cenera  and  26  species.  See  Martynh  and  Scesamum. 

Pella  I  ism.  a.  Pedal;  having  reference  to  feet. 

Petla'lieoilS,  a.  [Lat.  pedaneus.]  Pedestrian;  going 
R-foot. 

PimI  ant,  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  ami  Sp.  pedante.  See  Pedagogue.] 
A  person  who  makes  a  vain  and  pretentious  display  of 
learning:  one  who  assumes,  an  air  of  superior  knowl¬ 
edge  in  an  awkward  or  unsuitable  luauuer;  a  make- 
believe  scholarly  individual. 

Pcilnn't  ic,  Peilan'ilcal,  a.  Pertaining  or  suitable 
to  a  pedant :  ostentations  of  scholarship  or  learning; 
vainly  parading  or  making  exhibition  of  usually  super¬ 
ficial  knowledge;  as.  a  pedantic  speech  or  sentence. 

Peilan'Mcally,  Pedaiftidy,  atfp.  In  the  manner 
of  a  pedant ;  with  a  vain  or  inappropriate  display  of 
erudition. 

Poilunt'ittin.  n.  Same  as  Ped\ntry,  q.v. 

Petl'antlze,  v.  a.  ( Fr.  ptdantiser]  To  play  the  ped¬ 
ant  ;  to  employ  erudite  words  or  expressions;  to  act  the 
pedagogue  over  pupils. 

PecTantry,  Petl'antism,  n.  [Fr.  pedanUrie ;  It. 
pedunteria.]  Manners,  qualities,  or  character  of  a  ped¬ 
ant ;  vain  or  ostentatious  display  of  learning  or  erudi¬ 
tion  ;  the  use  of  words  or  terms  unsuitable  to  the  time, 
place,  ami  company;  pedantic  acts  or  practices. 

Petf'ate,  a.  ( Bat.)  A  palmate  leaf,  with  the  two  lateral 
lobes  themselves  divided  into  smaller  segments,  the 
midribs  of  which  do  not  run  directly  into  the  common 
central  point;  as  in  the  leaf  of  Bracunculus  vulgaris  or 
HelUboru*  foetid  us. 

PcMlnt'iiieil,  a.  [Lat.  ped  at i fieri,  and  find  ere,  fidi,  to 
cleave.]  (But.)  Irregularly  lobed;  —  said  of  a  leaf. 

Pedille,  f pcd'L)  v.  a.  [Probably  from  Fr.  pied ,  the  foot. 
See  Pedal.]  To  travel  about  the  country  on  foot,  and 
sell  small  wares,  notions,  Ac.  —  To  be  busy  about  small 
matters  or  trifles. 

— v.  a.  To  go  about  and  sell ;  to  sell  or  retail,  as  small 
wares,  Ac ,  usually  by  travelling  about  the  country  on 
f.M»t. 

Ped  dler,  Ped  lar,  Peil'ler,  n.  One  who  carries 
about  small  commodities  for  sale;  a  peripatetic  dealer 
in  odds  and  ends,  knick-knacks,  Ac. 

Ped'dlery,  Ped  lary.  Ped'lery,  n.  Vocation  or 
practice  of  a  peddler;  small  wares,  notions,  Ac.,  sold  or 
carried  about  for  sale  by  peddlers. 

Peilee',  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Cedar  co.,  abt.  20  m. 
K.  of  Iowa  City. 

Pedee.  ( 4* rent,)  or  Yadkin,  a  river  rising  in  Caldwell 
co.,  N.  Carolina,  and  flowing  a  general  N.E.  course  to 
Stokes  co.,  turns  to  the  S.E.,  and  following  this  direc¬ 
tion  rather  tortuously,  receiving  several  small  tributa¬ 
ries  on  its  way,  it  enters  S.  Carolina, and  takes  the  name 
of  Grekt  Pedee.  Thence  S.S.E.  through  this  State,  it 
enters  t lie  Atlantic  Ocean  by  Winyaw  Bay  in  George¬ 
town  (list.  —  Little  Pedee  rises  in  Richmond  co ,  N. 
Carolina,  and  flowing  S.  by  E.  into  S.  Carolina,  enters 
the  main  stream  from  Horry  co. 

Ped'erast,  n.  [Or.  pais ,  paidos,  boy,  and  eran ,  to  love.] 
One  who  commits  pederasty. 

Peilerast'ic.  a.  [Gr.  paiderastikos.}  Pertaining  or  re¬ 
lating  to  pederasty. 

Peil'erasty,  n.  [Gr.  paiderastia.)  Sodomy. 

Pederna'les,  ill  Texas,  a  small  river  flowing  into  the 
Colorado  in  Travis  co. 

Pedprneira,  (  pa-der-na'e-ra,)  a  seaport-town  of  Por¬ 
tugal.  prov.  of  Est remad ura,  on  the  Bay  of  Pederneira, 

6  m.  YV.N.W.  of  Alcobaza.  Near  it  is  a  sanctuary  of  t lie 
Virgin  Mary,  much  frequented  bv  pilgrims  Pop.  2,000. 

Ped'estal,  n.  [Sp.;  It.  piedestdllo — -piedo, foot, and stalla, 
a  standing.]  (Arch.)  The  lower  part  of  a  column  or  pil¬ 
lar.  It  consists  of  three  principal  parts  :  a  square  trunk, 
dado,  or  dye,  which  makes  the  body  ;  a  cornice,  the  head  ; 
and  a  base,  the  foot  of  the  pedestal.  The  Tuscan  pedes¬ 
tal  is  the  simplest  and  lowest  of  all,  and  is  only  three 
modules  high.  The  Doric  pedestal  is  from  four  to  five 
modules  high,  as  made  by  the  moderns.  The  Ionic  ped¬ 
estal  is  from  fivetosevon  modules  high.  The  Corinthian 
pedestal  is  the  richest  and  most  delicate  of  all,  and  is 
from  four  to  seven  modules  high. 

(Mach.)  An  axle-guard.  See  Jaw. 

Poll  es't  rial,  a  [Lat. pedest>is,  from  pes,  ped is,  foot.] 
Pertaining  or  rotating  to  the  foot. 

P«Mle*'f  rially,  adr.  In  a  pedestrial  manner. 

Pedes't  rian,  a.  [Fr.  ptdestre ;  Lat.  pedestris,  from  pea, 
pedis,  a  foot.]  Going  on  foot;  walking;  performed  on 
foot ;  as,  a  pedestrian  tour. 

— n.  One  who  walks  or  journeys  on  foot;  a  foot-traveller.  | 


— One  who  walks  or  runs  fora  wager;  a  person  re¬ 
markable  lor  speed  and  endurance  in  walking  or  run¬ 
ning. 

Pedes'trianism.  n.  Act  or  practice  of  a  pedestrian  ; 
a  going  on  loot;  walking  or  foot-racing  lor  a  wager. 

Pecleten'tou*,  a.  [Lat.  pes ,  pe.dis ,  foot,  and  tendere, 
to  stretch  out.]  Advancing  with  caution;  goiug  forward 
step  by  step;  as.  a  pedetentous  pace. 

Pe'ilial,  a.  Pertaining  or  baviug  reference  to  a  foot,  or 
anything  called  a  foot. 

Peci'icel,  Ped'iele,  n.  [Fr.  ptdicelle ;  Lat.  pediculus, 
from  pes,  pedis,  loot.]  (Bot.)  One  of  the  ultimate  rami¬ 
fications  of  that  part  of  the  inflorescence  called  the  pe¬ 
duncle.  lienee  the  term  pedicellate ,  applied  to  stalked 
flowers  borne  on  branched  inflorescence. 

Pedicellate,  Ped'icelled,  [-selt/.)  a.  [Fr .  pedi- 
celle. ]  See  Pedicel. 

Pediceliates,  n.pl.  (Zool.)  A  division  of  echino- 
derms,  comprehending  those  which  have  the  vesicular 
pedicellate  organs,  which  are  termed  feet  in  this  class, 
but  which  project  from  various  parts  of  the  surface  ol 
the  body. 

Ped'icelled,  a.  (Bot.)  Having,  or  growing  upon  a 

pedicel. 

Pedicle,  (ped’i-kl,)  n.  (Bot )  Same  as  Pedicel,  q.  v. 

Pedicular,  Ped ic'ulo ua,  a.  [Lat.  ptdicularis, 
from  pediculus.  a  luune.J  Lousy. 

Pedicu  In' rift,  n.  [Lat.  pediculus.  a  louse;  probably 
from  its  eflicacy  in  destroying  that  insect.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  ord.  Scroph uluriucese.  They  are  herbs, 
with  alternate,  rarely  sub-opposite,  ofteu  pinuutifid 
leaves,  and  Spicate  flow'ers.  P.  Canadensis,  the  Louse- 
wort,  is  common  in  pastures  and  low  grounds. 

Pcdicil  la' 'tflOII,  n.  ( Med  )  Same  as  PHTHKIRIASIS,  q.  V. 

Pedac'uliis,  /<.;  pi.  Pedicu  lidtc,  (Zool.)  See 
Anoplura. 

Ped  igerous,  (-dij'-,)  a.  [Lat.,  from  pes,  pedis ,  foot,  and 
gerere,  to  hear.]  I'osaessiug  feet. 

Ped'i  jfree,  n.  [Probably  from  Fr.  per,  through,  and  i 
degre,  a  stair,  step  —  de,  from,  and  grad  us,  a  step. 
SeeGaxDE.]  Au  account  of  lineage  through  its  ditter- 
eut  steps  or  degrees;  line  of  ancestors  from  which  a 
person,  family,  or  tribe  descends;  descent;  lineage; 
genealogy ;  an  account  or  register  ol  a  line  ol  ancestors; 
a  genealogical  chart. 

“  Few  men  of  hU  time  could  show  such  a  pedigree  as  the  F.arl 
of  Oxford,  himself  the  tweutj-secoud  peer  or  his  liue.”  Macaulay. 

Pedini'anoilS.  a.  [Lat.  pes,  pedis,  foot,  and  man  us, 
hand.]  With  the  feet  hand-shaped,  as  monkeys. 

Ped  illicit!,  n.  [From  Lat.  pes,  pedis.}  (Arch.)  The 
triangular  termination  used  in  Classical  architecture  at 
the  ends  of  buildings,  over  porticos,  Ac.,  corresponding 
to  a  gable  in  Middle  Age  architecture:  it  is  much  less 
acute  at  the  top  than  a  gable.  Most  of  the  porticos  on 
the  fronts  of  Greek  and  Roman  buildings  support  pedi¬ 
ments  (see  Fig.  2U39);  in  Roman  work  the  dressings 
over  doors  and  windows  are  sometimes  arranged  in  a 
similar  form,  and  called  by  the  same  name;  in  debased 
Roman  work,  pediments  of  this  last  mentioned  kind  are 
occasionally  circular  instead  of  angular  on  the  top,  a 
form  which  is  also  common  in  Italian  architecture.  The 
term  is  sometimes  applied  by  modern  writers  to  the 
small  gables  and  triangular  decorations  over  niches, 
doors,  windows,  Ac.,  in  Gothic  architecture. 

Pedipal'pi,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  pes,  pedis ,  a  foot,  and  palpare , 
to  touch  gently.]  (Zoifl.)  The  Scorpion  family.  See 
Scorpion. 

Pedlar,  Ped'ler,  n.  Same  as  Peddler,  q.v. 

Pedobap  t  ism,  n.  [Gr.  pais,  paidos,  a  child,  and 
baptismos,  baptism.]  The  baptism  of  infants  or  of  chil- 
dren. 

Pedobap'tist,  n.  One  who  advocates  or  practises  in¬ 
fant  baptism. 

Pedoni'eter,  n.  [Fr.  ptdomelre,  from  Lat.  pes.  pedis, 
foot,  nud  Gr.  nielron ,  measure.]  ( Mech .)  Au  instrument 
in  the  form  of  a  watch,  consisting  of  various  wheels, 
with  the  teeth  catching  in  each  other,  and  which,  by 
means  of  a  string  fastened  to  anything  in  motion,  num¬ 
bers  the  pices  gone  over  from  one  place  to  another. 

Pedomet'rie,  Pedomct  rical.  a.  Belonging  to, 
or  measured  by,  a  pedometer. 

Pedot/rophy,  Padotropliy,  n.  [Gr.  pais, paidos, 
a  child,  and  trephem,  to  nourish  J  The  theory  of  the 
nourishment  of  children. 

Pc'dra-ltran'ca,  a  town  of  Brazil,  about  90  m.  W. 
N.W.  of  Bahia. 

Pedra'za,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  about  38  miles  W.  of 
Varinas ;  pop.  4.000. 

Pedro  I..i  Don.)  Antonio  Jose  D’Alcantara, (pai'dro,) 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  VI.,  king 
of  Portugal,  elder  brother  of  Don  Miguel,  and  nephew 
to  Ferdinand  VII.,  king  of  Spain.  lie  was  B.  in  1798, 
and  was  taken,  in  1808,  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  family, 
to  Brazil.  In  1822,  the  Brazilians  having  proclaimed 
their  independence,  chose  P.  for  their  emperor.  The 
death  o|  John  \  I..  in  1826,  left  Don  Pedro  the  crown  of 
Portugal ;  he  soon  afterwards  established  a  liberal  govt, 
in  that  country,  and  granted  it  a  charter.  After  abdi¬ 
cating  the  crown  of  Portugal  in  favor  of  his  daughter, 
Donna  Maria,  he  nominated  his  brother,  Don  Miguel, 
regent;  hut  scarcely  had  he  quitted  Portugal,  than  Don 
Miguel  took  possession  of  the  throne.  In  1831  he  was 
compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne  of  Brazil  in  favor  of 
his  son,  Don  Pedro  II.  Returning  to  Europe,  he  raised 
troops  in  France  and  England,  with  which  he.  in  1833, 
drove  D< »o  Miguel  from  the  throne  of  Portugal,  and 
placed  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  his  daughter.  He 
was  twice  married:  his  first  wife  being  Maria  Leopol- 
dina,  archduchess  of  Austria,  and  the  second,  Amelia, 
daughter  of  Prince  Engine  de  Beauharnais.  D.  1834. 

Pedro  II.,  was  son  of  the  preceding,  who  abdicated  the 
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throne  in  his  favor  when  he  was  only  in  his  sixth  year. 
The  govt,  was  administered  by  a  council  of  regency,  und 
afterwards  by  one  regent.  In  July,  1MU,  P.  —  although 
he  had  not  attained  his  majority  —  was  declared  of  age 
by  the  Chambers,  and  assumed  the  sovereign  power 
when  not  quite  fifteen.  In  1843  lie  was  married  to  the 
Princess  Theresa  Christina  Maria,  sister  of  Francis  I., 
King  of  Naples;  from  which  union  were  born  two 
princes,  who  died  young,  and  two  princesses.  J *.  is  an 
expert  horseman,  and  delights  in  athletic  exercises. 
When  at  Rio  he  is  constantly  in  public,  receives  twice  a 
week  his  subjects  und  foreigners,  is  very  courteous  in 
his  manners,  and  writes  and  speaks  fluently  English, 
French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian.  He  is  strongly 
attached  to  literature,  and  liberally  patronizes  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises,  by  encouraging  public  works,  and  per¬ 
fecting  the  navigation  of  rivers.  The  aid  which  he  fur¬ 
nished  to  Gen.  Urquiza  contributed  greatly  to  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Rosas,  and  the  fruits  of  this  intervention  w  ere 
an  aggrandizement  of  territory,  and  the  free  navigation 
ot  the  river  La  Plata,  which  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  principal  event  of 
his  reign  is  the  war  against  Paraguay,  w  hich  begun  in 
1806  and  ended  iu  1870,  with  the  death  of  Lopez. 

Pe'dro  V.j  King  of  Portugal,  horn  1837,  was  the  son  of 
Donna  Maria  II  ami  Fernando  of  Saxe-Col  ui  g-Gotha, 
king-consort.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  1865,  and  t>. 
1861. 

Pedro,  (The  Cruel.)  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  b.  1334. 
lie  succeeded  his  father,  Alfonso  XI.,  in  1350,  and.  in 
1353  married  Blanche  de  Bourbon,  sister  of  the  king  of 
France,  but  in  3  days  deserted  her,  and  devoted  himself 
to  bis  mistress,  Donua  Maria  Padilla.  Subsequently  he 
poisoned  his  queen,  and  cruelly  persecuted  members  of 
liis  own  family  and  Castilian  grandees,  until  an  insur¬ 
rection  was  raised  against  him  under  the  lead  of  Harry 
of  Trastamara.  who  finally  defeated  and  slew  him  in  the 
battle  of  Moiitiel,  Marcli  14,  1369. 

Peciuil'ele,  n.  [Lat.  pes,  a  foot.]  (Bot.)  That  part  of 
an  inflorescence  which  proceeds  immediately  from  the 
stem,  and  forms  the  support  of  a  solitary  single  flower. 
Hence  pedunculate ,  applied  to  stalked  solitary  flowers  as 
petiolate  is  to  stalked  leaves.  A  P.  supporting  several 
flowers  at  its  apex  is  called  a  scape. 

(Anat.)  A  certain  nervous  strand  of  the  brain. 

(Conch.)  A  kind  of  foot  or  stem  by  which  certain 
sliel Is  are  attached  to  various  objects. 

Peduncular.  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  spring¬ 
ing  from,  a  peduncle. 

Pedunculate.  Pedun 'ciliated,  a.  Having,  or 

growing  on,  a  peduncle  ;  as,  a  pedunculated  hud. 

Feeble*,  (pee'bds,)  an  inland  co.  of  Scotland,  having  N. 
Mid-Lothian.  E.  Selkirk.  S.  Dumfries,  and  W.  Lanark; 
area,  356  sq  m.;  pop.  11.500. 

Pee'bles.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Alleghany 

co  ;  pop.  abt.  2,770. 

Peek,  v.  a.  To  peep;  to  peer;  to  look  with  the  eyes 
half  closed.  (Used  colloquially.) 

Peeks'll  ill.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Westches¬ 
ter  co.,  abt.  100  m.  S  of  Albany  ;  pop.  abt.  4.000. 

Peek'y,  «.  Having  Bmall  decayed  spots;  affected  with 
incipient  decay:  —  said  of  timber  when  signs  of  decay 
first  appear.  (An  Americanism.)  Webster  after  Bartlett. 

Peel,  v.  a.  [Fr.  peler :  D.  pellen  ;  Sp.  pelur ,  from  Lat. 
pellis.]  To  strip  off.  as  skin,  bark,  or  rind,  without  the 
application  of  a  cutting  instrument ;  to  strip  l»y  drawing 
or  tearing  off  the  skin  of;  to  skin  ;  to  bark  ;  to  flay  ;  to 
decorticate;  as,  to  peel  an  orange. 

(Note.  When  the  knife  only  is  used,  the  operation  is 
called  paring  ;  as,  to  pare  an  apple.) 

—To  strip  or  tear,  as  the  skin  of  au  animal,  or  bark  of  a 
tree ;  —  preceding  off. 

— [Vr.pillir;  Lat  pilure.]  To  strip;  to  pillage  ;  to  plun¬ 
der:  to  devastate  by  making  bare;  as,  to  pf.tl  a  con¬ 
quered  territory. 

— r.  w.  To  lose  the  skin,  bark,  or  rind;  —  frequently  used 
in  conjunction  with  an  adverb;  as.  it  peels  readily. 

— n.  The  skin,  riud,  hark,  or  iutegumeut ;  as,  the  peel  of 
an  orange. 

Pool,  n  [Fr.  pelle  ;  Lat.  pala .]  A  baker’s  wooden  shovel  • 
for  putting  in  and  withdrawing  bread  from  an  oven. 

— A  fortalice;  a  small  fortress;  —  A  term  peculiar  to  the 
Scottish  border ;  a  peel-house. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  prime-minister  of  England,  son  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  a  wealthy  manufacturer,  was  b.  in  1788, 
and  studied  at  Harrow  and  Oxford.  When  just  21  years 
of  age  he  entered  Parliament,  and  thenceforth  the 
sphere  of  his  exertions  and  triumphs  was  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  the  history  of  which  his  career  will  form 
a  large  feature.  He  was  no  orator,  nor  was  he,  properly 
speaking,  a  natural  and  simple  debater.  Ilis  manner 
was  the  artificial  one  of  thorough  training;  but  for  an 
artificial  manner  it  was  a  good  one.  and  the  House  from 
his  practice  got  to  like  it,  though  to  a  stranger  it  was 
generally  unpleasant.  He  could  state  his  case  clearly 
and  forcibly,  but  he  seldom  liked  to  abandon  a  subject 
until  lie  had  discussed  it  at  great  length.  He  avoided, 
in  a  marked  manner,  the  statement  of  general  princi¬ 
ples,  as  if  he  feared  that  he  might  afterwards  have  to 
say  or  do  something  inconsistent  with  them,  and  he 
generally  made  out  his  case  on  the  detail  ol  the  matter, 
rather  than  on  any  wide  rule  or  principle  of  political 
opinion.  In  1811  he  was  made  under  secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  and  in  1812,  when  only  24,  he  received  the  very 
responsible  appointment  of  chief  secretary  for  Ireland. 
After  carrying  his  celebrated  currency  measure  of  1819, 
he  became,  in  1822.  borne  secretary.  Refusing  to  take 
office  under  Canning,  be  joined  the  ministry  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  1828.  Here,  by  conceding  Cath¬ 
olic  emancipation  (against  which  he  had  previously 
protested),  he  did  one  of  those  acts  which  have  been 
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called  tergiversation  by  some,  ami  the  result  of  honest 
conviction,  rising  above  original  prepossession,  by  oth¬ 
ers.  14 e  still,  however,  professed  to  belong  to  the  Con¬ 
servative  party,  and  he  became  a  strenuous  opponent 
of  Earl  Grey’s  ministry,  and  the  Reform  Bill.  When  a 
Conservative  government  was,  from  mere  accidental 
and  personal  causes  not  well  explained,  established  in 
1834,  he  gallantly  undertook  the  attempt  to  work  it, 
though  conscious  that  the  task  was  boneless,  lie  be¬ 
came  prime-minister  in  1841,  with  better  prospects. 
The  position  in  which  he  was  placed  was  that  of  the 
head  of  a  protectionist  government,  established  to  de¬ 
feat  and  suppress  the  free-trade  party.  As  circumstances 
developed  themselves  in  the  few  critical  years  from 
1841  to  1846,  some  indications  of  opinion  created  alarm 
among  the  thorough  protectionists, and  it  was  seen  that 
the  prime-minister,  becoming  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
free-trade,  was  determined  to  carry  its  principles  into 
practice.  Alter  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  other 
measures  in  the  same  spirit,  he  resigned  office  toa  party 
to  whom  his  later  opinions  legitimately  belonged,  in  the 
summer  of  1S46.  D.  1850,  of  internal  injuries  caused  bv 
a  fall  from  a  horse. 

Pool,  a  seaport-town  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  on  an  inlet  of 
its  W.  coast,  10  m.  N  W.  of  Douglas;  pop.  2,500. 

Peel,  a  8.  co.  of  pr.  of  Ontario,  bordering  on  Lake  Onta¬ 
rio;  area ,  abt.  450  sq.  tn.  Cap.  Brampton.  Pop.  16,369. 
Peel'er,  n.  One  who  peels,  strips,  or  flays;  —  lienee,  a 
pillager;  a  plunderer. 

— In  England,  a  cant  term  for  a  policeman:  —  so  called 
from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  originator  of  the  modern  police 
force. 

Peel  River,  rises  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  in  British  N.  America,  and  flowing  N.W.,  then  N. 
E.,  joins  the  se^tuary  of  the  Mackenzie  River. 

Peep,  v.  n.  [D.  pitpen  ;  I,at.  pipo,  to  pip,  to  chirp.  Said 
to  be  transferred  from  the  cry  to  the  appearance  and 
cluck  of  a  chicken  when  it  first  breaks  the  shell.]  To 
cry  as  a  chicken ;  to  utter  n  fine,  shrill  sound  ;  to  chirp. 
—  To  begin  to  appear;  to  make  the  first  appearance;  to 
issue  or  come  forth  from  concealment;  to  look  through 
a  crevice  or  small  opening;  to  look  narrowly,  closely, 
slily,  or  furtively;  to  peer. 

— n.  The  chirp  or  cry  of  a  young  chicken.  —  A  sly,  furtive 
look  ;  a  look  through  a  hole  or  crevice;  first  appearance ; 
as,  to  take  a  peep,  the  peep  of  day. 

Pee'pee,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Bike  co. ;  pop.  2,800. 
Pcep'cr,  n.  A  chicken  just  breaking  the  slu-Il ;  hence, 
one  who  peeps,  or  looks  slily  or  furtively  ;  a  spy ;  a  pry- 
iug  person. 

— A  cant  term  for  the  eye;  as,  to  damage  one’s peepers. 
Peep  hole,  Peep'in^-hole,  n.  A  hole  or  crevice 
through  which  one  may  peep  without  being  observed. 
Peep'-©- -day  Roys.  n.  pi.  (Hist.)  The  name  assumed 
by  the  members  of  a  former  secret  society  in  Ireland, 
who  sallied  forth  before  the  dawn  of  day  to  commit  agra¬ 
rian  outrages. 

Peep'-sliow,  n.  A  small  object  or  series  of  objects,  to 
bo  inspected  by  applying  the  eye  to  a  small  orifice. 
Peer,  n.  [Fr.  pair ;  Lat.  par,  equal.  See  Parity.]  An 
equal;  one  of  the  same  rank,  grade,  or  condition;  an 
equal  in  excellence  or  endowments;  a  match;  a  mate. 

“  Know,  I  a.m  peer  with  any  lord  in  Scotland  here." —  Scott. 

— A  companion  ;  an  associate,  comrade,  or  fellow. 

“  Twelve  were  the  peers  of  Charlemagne."  —  Dryden. 

—A  nobleman:  as,  a  peer  of  the  realm.  —  Tn  England,  a 
nobleman  sitting  in  the  Ilouse  of  Lords;  us, peers  spirit¬ 
ual  and  temporal. 

House,  of  Peers,  in  England,  the  House  of  Lords  ;  the 
upper  chamber  of  the  legislative  body. 

— v.  n.  [Lat.  pareo ,  to  come  forth,  akin  to  pario ,  to  bring 
forth.]  To  peep  out,  as  the  sun  over  a  mountain. 

“  See  how  hia  gorget  peers  above  hia  gown."  —  Den  Jonson. 

— To  look  narrowly  or  furtively ;  to  peep. 

**  Peering  in  maps  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads.”  —  Shake. 

Peer'aj^e,  n.  The  collective  body  of  peers. 

"  When  Charlemagne  with  all  his  peerage  fell."  —  Milton. 
•-Rank,  dignity,  or  condition  of  a  peer;  as,  a  peerage  was 
conferred  on  him.  —  A  book  containing  the  heraldic  arms 
and  genealogies  of  peers ;  as,  “  Burke’s  Peerage  and 
Baronetage.” 

Peer  ess,  n.  The  consort  of  a  peer;  a  noble  lady;  as, 
a  peeress  in  her  own  right. 

Peerless,  a.  Without  a  peer  or  equal;  matchless; 
superlative. 

“  With  such  a  peerless  majesty  she  stands."  —  Dryden. 
Peerlessly,  adv.  In  a  peerless  or  unequalled  manner; 
matchlessly. 

Peerlessness,  n.  State  of  being  peerless,  or  of  hav¬ 
ing  no  equal 

Peert,  a.  Same  as  Peart,  q.  v. 

Peer'y,  a.  Looking  sharply,  furtively,  or  inquisitively; 
as,  perry  eyes. 

Pee'vish,  a.  Fretful;  querulous;  apt  to  mutter,  grum¬ 
ble,  or  complain  ;  easily  vexed  or  fretted ;  hard  to  please; 
morose;  petulant;  as,  a  peevish  temper. 

/-Expressing  discontent  or  fretful  ness;  silly;  childish. 

“  I  will  uot  send  such  peevish  tokens  to  a  king." —  Slinks. 
Peevishly,  adv.  In  a  peevish  manner;  querulously: 
petulantly;  fretfully;  as,  he  is  peevishly  opinionative 
and  proud. 

Peevishness,  n.  Frctfulness;  petulance;  querulons- 
ness;  disposition  to  murmur  or  grumble;  souruess  of 
temper;  as,  childish  peevishness. 

Pee' v it,  n.  (Znol.)  See  Pewit. 

Pee'wit,  v.  (Znol.)  See  Lapwing. 

Pesr,  n.  [Akin  to  Gr.  pegnunv,  Sansk.  path,  to  fix,  to 
fasten  together.]  A  small  pointed  piece  of  wood,  used 
in  fastening  boards  or  other  work  of  wood ;  a  wooden 


nail  or  pin;  a  pin  on  which  to  hang  anything;  as,  a 
clothes  jn>g.  —  One  of  the  pins  of  uu  instrument  ou 
which  tile  strings  are  strained. 

“  I  'll  let  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music." — Shake. 

To  lake  a  peg  lower,  or  a  peg  down.  To  depress ;  to 
humble  or  mortify  by  reducing  to  a  lower  grade  of 
rank,  degree,  or  position. 

“  We  took  your  grandees  down  apeg."—nudibras. 

■«— r. a.  To  fusteu  with  pegs;  —  hence,  to  restrain,  restrict, 
or  limit. 

Pcgn  sou  ii,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  resembling, 
Pegiisus. 

Poyr  iisus,  n.  [Lat.;  Gr.  Pcgasos.]  (Myth.)  A  winged 
horse,  which  sprang  from  the  blood  of  the  Gorgon 
Medusa  when  Perseus  cut  off  her  head.  As  soon  as 
this  animal  came  into  existence,  he  (lew  up  to  heaven; 
though  Ovid  says  P.  lighted  on  Mount  Helicon,  where’ 
on  striking  the  earth  with  his  foot,  he  raised  the  famous 
fountain  called  llippocrmc.  P.  became  the  pet  of  the 
gods;  and  Minerva  and  Neptune,  having  tamed  him, 
gave  him  to  Bellerophon  as  a  charger  when  he  went  on 
his  Clunisera  expedition.  After  the  victory,  P.  threw 
his  rider,  and  flew  up  to  heaven,  where  Jupiter  placed 
him  among  the  constellations.  Ovid  makes  Perseus  to 
have  been  mounted  on  I\  when  ho  rescued  Andromeda. 

(Aslron.)  A  constellation  which  occupies  a  largo 
space  in  the  N.  hemisphere,  between  the  Swan,  the 
Dolphin,  and  the  Eagle  on  the  W,  and  the  Northern 
fish  and  Andromeda  on  the  E.  It  contains  89  stars,  of 
which  4  are  of  the  second  magnitude. 


Fig.  2065.  —  sea-dragon,  (Pegasus  draco.) 

( ZoCl .)  A  genus  of  lophohranchiate  fishes,  with  large 
pecioral  fins,  by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to 
take  short  saltatory  flights  through  the  air. 

Pog-'gfer,  n.  One  who  makes  fast  with  pegs. 

Peg  inatite,  w.  (Min.)  Graphic  granite. 

a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Alicante,  38  m.  N.E.  of 
Alicante.  Manuf.  Woollens  and  basket-work.  Pop. 

Peg'll',  a  prov.  of  British  Burmah,  formerly  a  powerful 
kingdom,  occupying  the  whole  delta  of  the  Irrawaddy. 
Cup.  Pegu.  P p.  Estimated  at  70,000.  — It  was  annexed 
to  British  India  in  1853. 

Pegu', a  decayed  city, cap. of  the  above  prov.,  on  the  Pegu 
a  tributary  of  the  Irrawaddy,  50  m.  N.E.  of  Rangoon; 
Lat.  17°  4u'  N.,  Lon.  96°  12'  E.  It  contains  the  famous 
Shfte-madoo,  or  Great  Pagoda,  the  most  celebrated  tem¬ 
ple  of  the  former  Burman  empire.  Pop.  Unknown. 
Peilio,  (pa-hr/,)  [“white  river,”]  (called  also  North 
River,)  a  river  in  China,  prov.  of  Chih-le,  rising  near 
the  great  wall,  and  after  a  S.E  course  falling  into  the 
Gulf  of  Pocheelee,  Lat.  38°  33'  N.  It  is  navigable  for 
boats  for  20  m.  to  Pekin. 

Peipus,  or  Peipous,  (Lake  of,)  ( pa'e-pooee ,)  a 
lake  of  European  Russia,  between  Lat.  67°  52' and  59° 
N.,  Lon.  20°  55'  and  27°  55'  E.  Ext.  80  in.  long,  and 
32  m.  broad.  It  receives  the  Kmbach,  Kosa,  and  other 
rivers,  and  discharges  its  surplus  waters  into  the  Gulf 
of  Finland  by  the  river  Narova. 

Poiramelor,  ( pi-ram'e-trr,)  n.  [Gr.  pnra ,  a  test,  and 
metron ,  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
amount  of  resistance  to  wheel-carriages  ou  roads  of 
different  construction.  —  Francis. 

Peiras'tic,  a.  [From  Gr.  peira,  trial  ]  Tentative; 
experimental;  making  trial. 

Pckah,(p/;'/4-(j,)  king  of  Israel,  was  captain  in  Pekaliiah’s 
army;  but  having  slain  that  monarch,  he  ascended  the 
throne  in  759  b.  c.  He  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  made  war  upon  Aliaz,  king  of 
Judah,  whom  he  defeated  and  killed.  In  the  20th  year 
of  his  reign,  II  os  hen  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him, 
and  slew  him  739  n.  c. 

Pelt  all  i  all.  king  of  Israel,  succeeded  his  father 
Menahcm,  761  b.  c.  Very  little  mention  is  made  of  him 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  further  than  that  he  “departed 
not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  who 
made  Israel  to  sin.”  After  a  reign  of  only  2  years,  he 
was  slain  by  Pekah,  a  captain  of  his  army,  759  n.  c. 
Pekalongran',  a  town  of  Java,  dist.  of  Pekalongan, 
on  the  N.  of  the  island ;  Lat.  6°  55'  N.,  Lon.  109°  40'  E. 
Pop.  of  the  residency  224.0U0. 

Pekalon  ica,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Winnebago 
co.,  abt.  14  m.  W.  of  Rockford. 

Pekaton'iea  Rlv'er.  rises  by  two  branches  in  Iowa 
co.,  Wis.,  and  flowing  S.E.  into  Illinois,  turns  to  the  E , 
then  N  E.,  and  enters  Rock  River  in  Winnebago  co. 
Peke'a,  n.  (Bot.)  The  same  as  Caryocar,  q  r. 
Pokin',  or  Peking'.  [Chin.  Pih-king.  meaning  “the 
northern  capital.”]  The  cap.  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
prov.  of  Chih-le,  or  Pecheelee.  in  a  vast  sandy  plain, 
between  the  Pei -ho  and  its  important  affluent,  tin* 
Hoang-ho.  562  m.  N.W.  of  Nankin,  and  100  m.  W  N.W. 
of  the  Gulf  of  Pocheelee,  in  the  Yellow  Sea;  Lat.  39°  54' 
12"  N.,  Lon.  116°  28'  54"  E.  It  consists  of  two  con¬ 
tiguous  cities,  each  separately  surrounded  by  walls,  and 
together  entered  by  16  gates.  The  entire  circumference 
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18  2o  m.  The  N.  city,  which  is  nearly  a  perfect  square 
(called  An -tel, my,  ur  the  inner  city,  ami  sometimes  the 
1  uj penal  ami  ••  Tartar  City  consists  of  3  enclosures. 

1  lie  outer  one,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Tartar  garrison 
is  now  used  by  Chinese  traders.  The  second  enclosure 
contains  the  residences  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  empire 
am  foreign  legations,  the  national  literary  institutions, 
and  the  temples ot  Ancestors  and  Peace, and  is  inhabited 
mostly  by  the  Manteboos.  The  inner  enclosure,  or- for- 
biddcn  city,”  surrounded  by  wails  of  yellow  tiles.  2  m 
in  circumference,  hence  called  the  “  Yellow  Wall,”  con¬ 
tains  I  lie  palaces  of  the  emperor  and  empress.  The  g.city 
called  the  UirecW/.or  ‘-outer city,”  is  also  square,  and 
occupied  by  the  Chinese,  and  is  both  the  seat  of  business 
and  the  residence  of  most  of  the  population.  The  wall  is 
o0  It.  high,  23  tt.  thick  at  the  base,  and  12  ft.  at  the  top 
That  of  the  imperial  city  is  40  It  high.  Square  towers 
project  from  the  outer  side  at  intervals  of  lo  yds.  from 
each  other;  and  each  ol  the  10  gates  is  surmounted  by 
a  tower  It  stories  high,  w  ith  port-holes  lor  cannon.  The 
principal  streets  are  very  wide  and  regular,  running 
between  opposite  gales.  These  are  mostly  filled  with 
shops,  extravagantly  gilded  and  ornamented  w  ith  blue 
and  gold,  Hags,  Ac  ,  and  are  almost  always  crowded,  in 
consequence  of  the  numbers  of  trades  carried  on  iu 
the  open  air.  The  houses  are  generally  1  story  high, 
and  built  of  brick.  Of  the  ornamented  buildings,  the 
most  conspicuous  are  those  commonly  called  triumphal 
arches.  They  consist  of  a  large  central  gateway,  with 
small  ones  on  each  side,  all  covered  with  narrow  roofs, 

•  and  like  the  houses  are  splendidly  gilded,  varnished,  and 
painted.  Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  pagodas, 
a  beautiful  mosque,  Greek  church,  and  convent.  P.  is 
indebted  for  its  importance  to  its  being  the  residence 
of  tile  emperor  and  the  seat  of  government.  It  is  not 
distinguished  by  any  peculiar  manufacture ;  nor  has  it 
any  loreign  commerce  or  trade  other  than  that  directed 
to  the  supply  of  its  own  wants,  'ibis,  however,  is 
necessarily  very  considerable.  The  country  round  the 

city  being  sandy  and  poor,  a  large  portion  of  its  supplies 
are  brought  from  a  distance.  — partly  Irom  sea  by  the 
Pci-ho,  hut  principally  by  the  Grand  Canal  and  the 
J.u-ho,  which  connect  it  with  Nankin  and  most  of  the 
h.  provinces.  The  early  history  of  P.  is  involved  iu 
obscurity.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Mongols, 
led  by  Ziughis  Khan,  when  the  inhabitants,  for  want  of 
ammunition,  are  said  to  have  discharged  ingots  of  gold 
and  silver  upon  their  assailants.  Knblai  Khan  rebuilt 
it,  and  made  it  his  capital  in  1260.  The  Mongol  dynasty, 
founded  by  Ktthiai  Khan,  continued  to  occupy  this  ciiv 
till  it  was  expelled  from  China,  in  1307.  In'  1421,  the 
third  emperor  of  the  Chinese  dynasty  of  Ming  trans¬ 
ferred  Ids  residence  thither  from  Nankin,  since  which 
it  has  been  the  capital  of  the  empire.  It  surrendered 
to  the  allied  armies  of  France  and  England  in  1860.  on 
*’hicli  occasion  the  Yueny-ming,  nr  summer  palace  of 
file  emperor,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  was 
destroyed.  Pop.  1,618,814. 

Pe'kin,  ill  Illinois,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Tazewell  co. 

abt.  60  in.  N.  of  Springfield  ;  pop.  alit.  7,000. 

Pc  Kin.  in  ltvltana,  a  post-village  of  Washington  co. 

abt.  24  ill.  N.W.  of  New  Albany. 

Pe'kin,  in  A”.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery 
co.,  abt.  3G  in.  E.  of  Charlotte. 

Pe'kin,  in  Aew  York,  a  post- village  of  Niagara  co.,  alt. 

10  m.  W.  of  Lockport. 

Pe'kin,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Carroll  co.,  abt.  138  m.  E. 
N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Pe'kin.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Jefferson  co.,  abt. 

6  in.  N.N.E.  of  Brook  ville. 

Pe’kin,  ill  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Putnam  co.,  abt.  64  m. 

E.  of  Nashville. 

Pe'kin,  in  Washington  Territory ,  a  post-village  of 
Clarke  co.,  abt.  25  in.  N.  of  Vancouver. 

Pek  oe,  Pec'eo,  v.  [Chin.  Pih-hutm.]  A  kind  of  black 
tea  brought  from  China,  and  said  to  be  scented  with  a 
shrub  calledpe/.oe. 

Pela  gian,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Pelagius  or 
his  doctrines.  See  Pelagians. 

PeSa'gianisiu,  n.  The  doctrines  of  Pelagius.  See 
Pelagians. 

Pelagians,  ( pe-lai'je-dnz.)  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect  of 
heretics  that  arose  in  the  Church  about  the  beginning 
ot  the  5th  century.  Their  founder  was  Pelagius,  a  monk, 
a  native  of  Britain,  whose  original  name  was  Morgan. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  characterized  by  great  earnest¬ 
ness  of  character  and  moral  strictness  of  life.  lie  was 
greatly  scandalized  by  the  gross  sensualities  and  im¬ 
moralities  that  prevailed  in  the  Church,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  they  arose  from  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  sacraments  and  the  sufficiency  of  faith.  The  remedy 
for  all,  he  thought,  would  he  a  creed  holding  man’s  sal¬ 
vation  to  he  dependent  on  his  own  exertions.  Pelagius 
went  to  Rome,  and  afterwards  to  Carthage,  where  he 
was  condemned  by  a  council  as  holding  the  following 
heresies:  —  1.  That  Adam  was  by  nature  mortal,  and 
would  have  died  whether  he  had  sinned  or  not ;  2,  that 
the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin  were  confined  to  him¬ 
self,  and  did  not  affect  the  human  race;  3,  that  new¬ 
born  infants  are  in  the  same  condition  as  Adam  wits 
before  his  fill;  4,  that  the  law  qualified  men  for  heaven, 
as  well  as  the  gospel ;  and  that  before  Christ  some  men 
had  lived  without  sin  ;  5,  that  a  man  may  keep  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  God  without  difficulty,  and  preserve  him¬ 
self  in  a  state  of  perfect  innocence;  and  that  the  grace 
of  God  is  given  in  proportion  to  our  merits.  These  are 
the  chief  errors  which  Hre  generally  reckoned  under  t  lie 
name  of  Pelagianism.  though  it  is  doubtful  how  far  they 
were  held  by  Pelagius  himself,  as  he  always  expressed 
himself  very  cautiously.  Pelagius  was  arraigned  before 
two  ecclesiastical  councils  at  Jerusalem  and  Diospulis, 
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In  415;  but  with  sophistry  and  equivocation,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  baffling  his  accusers.  One  of  his  most  power¬ 
ful  opponents  was  Augustine,  and  Pope  Innocent  I.,  in 
417,  was  induced  to  anatheniize  the  rising  heresy.  1 1  is 
successor,  Zosimus,  also  condemned  the  obnoxious  doc¬ 
trine,  and  the  emperor  promulgated  decrees  of  confisca¬ 
tion  and  banishment  against  them.  Pelagius  retired 
into  exile,  where  he  died.  11  is  followers  never  formed 
a  sect  properly  so  called  ;  but  Pelagian  ism.  as  a  theolog¬ 
ical  system,  has  never  been  without  its  advocates.  The 
ninth  article  of  the  Knglish  Church  is  directed  against 
the  Pelagian  error  respecting  original  sin. 

Pelagic,  I  From  Gr.  pelagos,  sea.J  Pertaining  to  the 
sea;  marine. 

Pelagius,  ( pe-lai'ji-us.)  The  founder  of  Pelagianism. 
See  PklvGIans. 

Pela  gius,  (Pope.)  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  ascended 
the  papal  clmir  in  succession  to  Virgilius,  in  655.  He 
endeavored  to  reform  the  clergy;  and  when  Home  was 
besieged  by  the  Goths,  he  obtained  from  Totila,  their 
general,  many  concessions  in  favor  of  the  citizens.  D  56U. 

Pei.\gius  T I.,  ascended  the  papal  chair,  in  succession  to 
Benedict  I.,  in  578.  He  opposed  John,  patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  who  lmd  assumed  the  title  of  oecuuiunic  or 
universal  bishop.  I>.  of  the  pbigue,  590. 

Pel'HS'O*  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Tuscany,  prov.  of  Florence, 
12  m.  E  of  Florence.  Miuuf.  Woollens.  Pop.  5,090. 

Pelargonium.  n.  [Gr.  pelargos,  a  stork;  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  beaked  fruit  to  the  stork’s  bill.] 

( Bot .)  The  Stork’s  Bill,  a  genus  of  plants, order  Gerani- 
aceie.  They  are  herbs  or  shrubs,  with  the  lower  leaves 
(in  plants  raised  from  the  seed)  opposite,  upper  ones 
alternate.  It  is  an  extensive  genus,  embracing  more 
than  300  species  and  innumerable  varieties,  nearly  all 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  form,  in  fact, 
the  Geraniums  of  our  green  houses  and  summer  garden 
flowers,  though  the  true  Geraniums  are  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent.  Few  of  our  garden-flowers  are  more  popular 
than  these,  which  now  appear  in  at  least  four  principal 
sub-divisions,  known  as  Show  P .  in  which  the  two 
upper  petals  are  usually  clouded  or  veined,  and  dissim¬ 
ilar  from  the  three  lower  ones;  Fancy  P.,  a  smaller 
growing  race,  chiefly  with  lighter  colored  flowers; 
French  i*.,in  which  appear  brighter  tints  of  color, often 
shaded:  and  Scarlet  P..  as  they  are  called,  but  which 
vary  with  colors  of  almost  every  shade,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  nearly  whole  colored,  and  the  stems  and 
leaves  more  succulent.  In  their  properties  they  are 
generally  astringent.  One  species,  P.  triste,  has  tubers, 
which  are  eaten  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Pel'ecoid,  Polioonl,  n.  [Gr.  pele.lcos.fi  hatchet,  and 
eidos,  form.]  (Geom.)  A  curve  somewhat  resembling 
the  head  of  a  hatchet,  consisting  of  two  inverted  quad- 
rantal  arcs  and  a  semi-circle. 

Pele'le,  n.  See  Manganja. 

Pel'erine,  n.  [Fr.,  a  tippet,  from  Lat. peregrinus.  for¬ 
eign.]  A  lady’s  tippet,  with  long  ends  coming  down 
before. 

Pe'len*,  ( Myth.)  King  of  Thessaly.  lie  married  Thetis, 
one  of  the  Nereids,  and  was  the  only  one  among  mortals 
who  married  an  immortal.  Being  accessory  to  the  death 
of  his  brother  Phocus,  he  retired  to  the  court-  of  Eurytus, 
who  reigned  at  IMithia.  He  was  purified  of  his  murder 
by  Eurytus,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  Antigone  in 
marriage.  Helens  subsequently  killed  Eurytus  by  acci¬ 
dent,  while  in  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  This 
event  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Iolchos,  when  the  wife 
of  Acastus.  king  of  the  country,  brought  certain  charges 
against  him.  which  caused  him  to  be  tied  ton  tree  on 
Mount  Pelion,  that  he  might  become  the  prey  of  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  place;  but  Jupiter,  aware  of  the  in¬ 
nocence  of  Heins,  ordered  Vulcan  to  set  him  at  liberty. 
Peleus  afterwards  revenged  himself  upon  Acastus,  by 
driving  him  from  his  possessions,  and  putting  to  death 
his  wife.  After  the  death  of  Antigone,  Helens  fell  in 
love  with  Thetis,  who  rejected  his  suit  because  he  was  a 
mortal.  lin  ing  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  Proteus 
at  length  informed  him.  that  to  obtain  Thetis  lie  must 
surprise  her  asleep  in  her  grotto,  near  the  shores  of 
Thessaly.  This  advice  was  followed  ;  and  Thetis,  unable 
to  escape  from  the  grasp  of  Peleus,  at  last  consented  to 
marry  him.  Their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the 
greatest  solemnity  by  all  the  gods,  who  made  them 
each  the  most  valuable  presents  The  goddess  of  dis¬ 
cord  was  the  only  one  of  the  deities  who  was  not  pre¬ 
sent.  From  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  was  born 
Achilles.  The  death  of  Achilles  was  the  source  of  so 
much  grief  to  Peleus.  that  Thetis,  to  comfort  her  hus¬ 
band,  promised  him  immortality,  and  commanded  him 
to  retire  to  the  grottos  of  the  island  of  Leuce,  where  he 
would  see  and  converse  with  the  manes  of  his  son. 

Pelf,  n.  [Probably  allied  to  pilfer,  ami  originally  sig¬ 
nifying  wealth  or  riches  acquired  by  pilfering.)  Money; 
riches;  wealth;  lucre;  —  generally  in  the  sense  of  ill- 
goiten. 

Pal  lium,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  co  ;  pop.  (1870),  673. 

Pel  ham,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Hillsborough  co  ,  abt.  38  m.  S  S.E.  of  Concord; 
total  pop.  9 14. 

Pelham,  in  New  York ,  a  post-township  of  Westchester 
co. :  pop.  (1870),  792. 

Pelham,  in  Tennessee ,  a  post-village  of  Grundy  co.,  abt. 
40  in.  N.  of  Chattanooga. 

Pel  ican,  n.  ( ZoiU .)  \  genus  of  birds,  family  Peli- 
canid/e,  containing  several  large  web-footed  species  of 
birds,  residing  on  rivers,  lakes,  or  along  the  sea-coast, 
und  preting  on  fish.  They  have  a  long. straight,  broad, 
ami  much  depressed  hill;  upper  mandibles  flattened, 
terminated  by  a  nail,  or  very  strong  hook,  the  lower 
loriued  by  two  bony  branches,  which  are  depressed,) 
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flexible,  and  united  at  the  tip  ;  and  from  these  branches 
is  suspended  a  naked  skin  in  lorin  ot  a  pouch ;  face  and 
throat  naked;  nostrils  basal,  in  the  form  of  narrow 
longitudinal  slits;  legs  short  and  strong;  all  the  lour 
toes  connected  by  a  web;  wings  of  moderate  dimensions. 
‘•The  expansive  pouch, whose  elasticity  is  well  known 
to  all  who  have  witnessed  the  shapes  into  which  it  is 
stretched  and  formed  by  the  itinerant  showmen,  will 
hold  a  considerable  number  of  fish,  and  thus  enables 
the  bird  to  dispose  of  the  superfluous  quantity  which 
may  be  taken  during  fishing  excursions,  either  for  its 
own  consumption  or  for  the  nourishment  ot  its  young. 
In  feeding  the  nestlings  —  aud  the  male  is  suid  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  wants 
of  the  female 
when  sitting 
in  the  same 
manner—  the 
under  mandi¬ 
ble  is  pressed 
against  the 
neck  and 
breast,  to  as¬ 
sist  the  bird 
in  disgorging 
the  contents 
of  the  capa¬ 
cious  pouch, 
and  during 
this  action 
the  red  nail 
of  the  upper 
mandible  of 
the  bird  ap¬ 
pears  to  come 
in  contact 
w  i  t  h  the 
breast,  1 1 1 1  is 
laying  the 
foundation,  in 
all  probabili¬ 
ty,  for  tli ?  fable  that  the  P.  nourishes  her  young  with  her 
blood,  and  for  the  attitude  in  which  the  imagination  of 
painters  has  placed  the  bird  in  books  of  emblems,  Ac., 
with  the  blood  spirting  from  the  wounds  made  by  the 
terminating  nail  of  the  upper  mandible  into  the  gaping 
mouths  of  ln*r  offspring.”  —  Broderip.  I*.  are  grega¬ 
rious,  and  fish  is  their  favorite  food:  they  store  up  their 
prey  in  their  gular  pouch,  from  which  it  is  gradually 
transferred  to  the  oesophagus,  as  the  process  of  digestion 
goes  on;  but,  when  harassed,  or  pursued,  they  readily 
reject  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  like  the  Gull  tribe. 
Though  remarkable  for  their  voracity,  some  of  the 
species  have  been  trained  to  fish  in  the  service  of  man. 
The  species  are  widely  spread  throughout  the  world,  but 
are  not  numerous.  The  common  P..  Pelicanus  onocro- 
talus  (Fig.  2066),  is  as  large  as  a  swan,  white,  and 
slightly  tinged  with  flesh  color.  It  is  a  native  of  E. 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  Hufiis-netked  P..  Peli¬ 
canus  fuscus ,  the  prevailing  color  of  which  is  white,  is 
found  in  the  United  States. 

Pelican  (or  Alcatraz)  Inland,  in  California ,  a 
small  rocky  islet  in  the  bay,  and  abt.  2^  ni.  N.  of  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  It  lias  an  elevation  of  abt.  140 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  strongly  fortified,  and  commands 
the  entrance  of  the  Golden  Gate. 

Pelican'i«lje,  n.pl.  ( Zofil.)  A  family  of  birds, order 
A nseres  or  Natatores,  which  have  the  bill  long,  hooked 
at  the  end.  nostrils  hardly  perceptible,  wings  long, 
pointed,  and  tail  rather  short.  They  have  a  pouch  under 
the  lower  mandible  and  opening  into  the  throat,  which 
is  capable  of  great  distention.  The  flight  is  heavy. 

( Surg .)  An  instrument  for  extracting  teeth,  curved  at 
the  end  as  the  beak  of  a  pelican. 

( Chem .)  A  kind  of  alembic  from  which  two  opposite 
beaks  or  tubes  pass  out  and  reenter  at  the  belly  ot  the 
cucurbit. 

Pel  iom,  n.  (Min.)  A  smoky  blue  variety  of  iolite.  Dana. 

Pelio'ma,  n.  (Med.)  A  livid  spot  on  theskin.  Dunglison. 

Pel'lon.  (Awe.  Geng.)  The  ancient  name  of  a  wooded 
mountain  range  in  Thessaly,  extending  along  t lie  east 
coast.  Its  eastern  side  descends  in  steep  and  rugged 
precipices  to  the  sea.  Further  to  the  north,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Peneus,  is  the  steep  conical  peak  of  Ossa 
( 7 .  r.).  which,  according  to  the  classic  myth,  the  Titans 
placed  upon  the  summit  of  P.,  in  order  to  scale  Olym¬ 
pus,  the  abode  of  the  gods.  The  modern  name  is  Zagora, 
ami  as  of  old,  its  sides  and  summit  are  clothed  with  ven¬ 
erable  forests  of  oak,  chestnut,  beech,  elm.  and  pine. 

Pelisse,  (  pe-lees\)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pellis,  a  skin,  a 
hide.]  Originally,  a  furred  robe  or  coat,  now  a  silken 
coat  or  habit  worn  by  females. 

Pelis'sier,  Aimable  Jean  Jacques,  duke  of  Malakoflf. 
marshal  of  France,  was  b.  near  Rouen  in  1791.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  army  at  the  age  of  19,  and  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  Africa,  and  was  created  lieutenant-general  in 
1818,  and  was  railed  in  1855  to  take  a  command  in  the 
Crimea  under  General  Canrobert,  whom  he  soon  super¬ 
seded  as  commander-in-chief.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  the  successful  attack  on  Kertch,  in  the  battle  of  the 
Tchernaya,  and  above  all  in  the  storming  of  the  Malak- 
off  Tower  at  Sebastopol,  September  8,  1855.  He  was 
soon  after  created  marshal  and  Duke  of  MalakoflT.  In 
1858  he  was  ambassador  to  London  ;  was  subsequent! v 
appointed  governor-general  of  Algeria,  and  d.  there  1864. 

Pell.  n.  [Lat.  pellis.  a  skin  or  hide;  It .  pelle.)  A  skin 
or  hide;  also,  a  roll  of  parchment. 

Pella,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co.,  abt.  88  m. 
W  of  Iowa  City:  pop.  1.847. 

Pell  age,  n.  [From  Lat.  pellis,  skin]  Duty  paid  on 
hides  or  skins  of  leather. 
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Pellag  ra,  n.  [Gr.  pella,  skin,  and  agra,  attack.]  (Med.) 
A  disease  of  the  skin  somewhat  resembling  eltphunliasis, 
and  occasionally  producing  great  constitutional  derange¬ 
ment. 

Pel  let,  n.  [Fr.  pelote,  from  Lat.  pila,  a  playing-ball.] 

!  A  little  ball :  a  bolus;  as,  a  pe.lht  of  bread  crumb. 

Pel  leted,  a.  M.uie  of,  resembling,  or  supplied  with, 

|  pellets. 

Pel  lew  Island*,  a  group  of  the  Carolines,  in  the  N. 
Pitcific  Ocean.  Lat.  between  7°  and  9°  N.,  Loll.  l'.0°  and 
130°  E.  They  are  about  20  in  number,  and  extend  87 
m.  from  N.N.E.  to  8.S.W. 

Pellicle,  i  pil'likl,)  n.  [Lat.  pellicula ,  dimin.  of  pellis, 
a  bide,  skin.J  (Surg.)  The  first  delicate  formation  of 
the  skin  that  appears  over  a  healing  nicer  or  open  sore. 

(Chem.)  The  film  that  rises  on  certain  fluid  prepara¬ 
tions,  like  that  which  may  be  observed  forming  on  a 
bowl  of  boiled  milk  set  aside  to  cool,  before  the  firm 
skin  is  established,  that  is  certain  to  rise  when  the  milk 
becomes  cold.  Any  very  thin,  transparent  membrane, 
like  that  w  hich  encloses  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Pellico,  ISii.vio,  the  celebrated  Italian  patriot,  and 
victim  of  Austrian  tyranny,  author  of  Mie  IVigioni,  was 
B.  at  Saluzza,  in  Piedmont,  in  1789.  In  early  life  he 
gained  considerable  distinction  as  a  writer  for  the  stage; 
ami  his  tragedy,  Francesca  da  Bimini,  may  still  be  read 
with  interest.  In  1819  he  became  connected  with  the 
press,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  tutor  in  the  family 
of  Count  Horro;  and  in  1820  he  was  seized  as  a  car- 
bonaro  by  the  Austrians  at  Milan,  and  confined  in  the 
fortress  of  Spielberg  for  ten  years.  The  volume  on 
w  hich  his  fame  rests  tells  the  story  of  his  imprison¬ 
ment  His  treatment  was  not  distinguished  by  tbe 
most  terrible  hardships  or  tortures  which  other  more 
illustrious  persons  have  undergone,  but  it  tells  a  tale 
of  solitude,  of  patient  endurance,  and  of  pleasing  senti¬ 
ments  continually  keeping  alive  the  strength  of  hope 
and  affection,  which  has  endeared  the  volume  and  the 
writer  to  numbers  who  could  scarcely  grasp  the  politi¬ 
cal  idea  involved.  Released  by  the  amnesty  of  1*30,  lie 
found  shelter  at  Turin,  ami  was  employed  as  librarian 
in  tbe  house  of  theMarchesa  Barolo until  he  died.  His 
imprisonment  had  ruined  his  health,  and  betook  no  fur¬ 
ther  part  in  politics.  1).  1854. 

IN* I  lie* Hlar,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to,  a 
pellicle. 

Pel'litory,  7?.  (Bot.)  See  Parjf.taria. 

Pel'litory  of  Spain,  n.  (J*harmacy.)  The  root 
of  Anthemis  py rethrum.  It  has  a  pungent  flavor,  and 
when  chewed  promotes  the  flow  of  saliva,  and  is  often 
useful  in  toothache. 

Pell-mell',  n.  See  Pall-mall. 

— arir.  [Kr.  pile-mile.)  In  complete  confusion  or  dis¬ 
order;  with  confused  violence;  with  mixture  ut  random; 
helter-skelter;  as,  the  troops  retreated  pell-mell. 

Pelln  ci<l,  a.  [Ut.  pellucidus — per,  through,  and 
lucidus ,  shining,  from  lux,  lads ,  light.]  Perfectly  clear; 
translucent;  diaphanous;  not  opaque;  as,  a  pellucid 
stream. 

Pel  lucidity,  Pellu'cidne**,  n.  Perfect  clear¬ 
ness;  translucence;  partial  transparency. 

Pellu'cidly,  adv.  With  clearness;  diaplionously. 

Pelop  i<las.  a  valiant  and  patriotic  Theban  general, 
was  i he  friend  of  Epaminondas  aud  the  associate  of  his 
victories.  When  the  Spartans  conquered  Thebes,  P. 
went  to  Athens,  where  he  assembled  bis  exiled  country¬ 
men.  with  whom  he  returned,  seized  upon  Thebes,  and 
expelled  the  invaders.  Afterwards  he  defeated  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  at  Tegyra,  ami  shared  with  Epaminondas 
the  victory  of  Leuctra.  P.  being  sent  ambassador  to 
Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Plierie.  was  thrown  into  prison; 
but  on  tin*  appearance  of  Kpaminondas  be  obtained  bis 
release.  He  went  next  to  tbe  court  of  Persia, and  after 
his  return  commanded  the  forces  sent  to  the  relief  of 
Thessaly,  where  he  fell,  B.  c.  364. 

Peloponne'sian,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to 
Peloponnesus. 

— n.  ( Gay.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

Peloponnesus.  [Said  to  be  so  call ed  from  Pelops, 
s* *ii  of  Tantalus,  king  of  Phrygia,  who  settled  in  that 
country.]  The  ancient  name  of  the  Mores  (7.  r  ). 
Among  its  most  important  cities  were  Sparta  in  Laconia, 
and  Argos  the  capital  of  Argolis.  Sparta  acquired, after 
the  Messenian  war,  a  decided  supremacy  over  the  other 
states,  and  disputed  the  supremacy  with  Athens  in  a 
war  of  almost  thirty  years'  duration  (431-404  b.  c.)  — 
tbe  famous  Peloponnesian  War.  of  which  the  history 
has  been  written  by  Thucydides.  Alter  the  Roman 
conquest,  the  P  formed  part  of  the  province  of  Achaia, 
and  subsequently  belonged  to  the  Byzantine  empire. — 
See  Morea. 

Pelo'ria,  n.  [Gr.  pelor,  a  monster.]  (Bot.)  A  term 
applied  to  those  flowers  which  change  from  their  usual 
normal  irregular  form  to  one  which  is  abnormal  in 
development  as  regards  the  particular  family  to  which 
they  belong.  Instances  occur  in  the  Snapdragon  and 
the  Toad-flax,  which,  being  normally  irregular,  sport  to 
a  regular  form.  The  erect-flowered  Gloxinias  of  modern 
times. 

Pel'otajs'e.  n.  Bales  of  Spanish  wool. 

Pelt,  n.  [Ger.  pels;  Lat.  pellis,  a  hide.]  The  skin  of  a 
beast  with  the  hair  on  it;  a  raw  hide. 

(Falconry.)  The  quarry  of  a  hawk  all  torn. 

Pelt-rot.  A  disease  which  rots  the  hair  or  wool  of  a  beast. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  pel oter,  from  pelote ,  a  pellet  ]  To  strike  with 
pellets,  or  with  something  thrown,  driven,  or  falling; 
to  drive  by  throwing  something;  as.  to  pell  with  stones, 
a  peltmg  storm.  —  To  cast  or  u*e  as  a  missile. 

— n.  A  blow  or  str«»k«*  from  a  pellet,  or  from  something 
hard,  solid,  or  semi-liquid;  a  knock;  a  blow  or  stroke 
from  something  thrown. 
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Pol  t»,  n.  [I, at.,  a  shield  J  ( Bn!.)  A  term  used  in 
describing  lichens,  to  deuute  a  llat  shield  without  any 
elevated  rim. 

Pol  tj4to,  Pol  tated,  a.  {Bat.)  A  leaf  or  any  other 
organ  which  is  fixed  to  the  stalk  liy  the  centre  or  hv 
some  point  distinctly  within  the  margin 

Polt  or,  n.  One  who  pelts  or  hurls  missiles. 

Peltljf  era,  n.  ( But .)  The  Ground-lit  ewort,  a  genus 
of  plants,  order  Lichenales.  p.  canina  and  rufescens 
were  formerly  officinal,  aud  regarded  as  a  specific  for 
hydrophobia. 

Pol'ti  nerved,  a.  ( B.t .)  Pel  lately  veined. 

Pelt -moug-er,  ».  One  who  deals  in  pelts  or  raw 
hides. 
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Pel'tonville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Steuben  co 
altt.  IX  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Hath. 

Pol tO|>]k'orn in,  n.  [Or.  peltopboro s,  shield-bearing.] 
(Sol.)  A  genus  of  plant*,  sub-order  Citsulpinieie.  The 
species  I’.  Linnxi .,  formerly  Ctesalpinia  brasiliensis ,  a 
native  of  the  W.  Indies,  yields  the  orange-colored  dve- 
wood  called  Braziletto. 

1*^1  try,  n.  [Lai.  pHlis,  a  skin.]  The  name  given  to 
the  skins  of  different  kinds  of  wild  animals  found  in 
high  N.  latitudes,  particularly  in  America,  such  as  the 
beaver,  sable,  wolf,  bear,  Ac.  When  the  skin*  of  such 
animals  have  received  no  preparation,  they  are  termed 
peltry ;  but  when  the  inner  side  has  been  tanned  by  an 
aluminous  process,  they  are  denominated  furs. 

— A  mean  or  worthless  object. 

Pelt'-wool,  «.  Wool  plucked  from  the  pelts  of  dead 
sheep. 

Pelvic,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the  pelvis. 

Pel  \  Ih.  n.  [Lat.,  a  laver.j  (Anal)  The  inferior  part 
oi  the  abdouion,  the  bony  circumfereuce  of  which  is 
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Fig.  2067.  —  the  pelvis. 

1,  the  last  Lumbar  Vertebrae  ;  2.  the  Ilium  :  3.  Os  Coccvgis.  slightly 
elongated,  to  show.  6,  the  point  or  beak:  4.  the  Ischium;  5.  the 
Symphysis,  or  juuciioa  of  the  two  boues  of  tue  Pubes:  7,  the 
Sacrum. 

formed  by  the  2  ossa  innnminnta ,  each  composed  of  an 
ilium,  an  ischium,  and  pubis,  the  sacrum,  mid  the  os 
cnecy/is.  It  contains  the  rectum,  the  urinary  bladder, 
and  internal  organs  of  generation. 
Pcinadnm'cook,  in  Maine,  a  lake  of  Piscataquis 
co..  receives  the  surplus  waters  of  Lake  Chesuncook, 
and  discharges  by  a  small  outlet  into  Penobscot  Kiver. 
Pom  liquid,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Lincoln  co.. 
abt.  18  m.  K.  of  Bath. 

Poni'berton.  a  township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster, 
2  m  W  of  Wigan.  Manuf.  Cotton  goods.  Jbp.  5,500. 
Pemberton,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Burlington  co.,  abt.  20  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Trenton: 
total  poo.  (1870),  2,751. 

Pemberton,  in  O'n'o ,  a  post-village  of  Shelby  co., 
abt.  16  m.  W.  of  Bellefontaine. 

Peinbrinn,  ill  D  ifcnta  Territory,  a  lake  of  the  Salt¬ 
water  Region,  giving  rise  to  Pembrina  River,  which 
flows  E.  into  the  Red  River  of  the  North. 

-~A  post- village  of  Kitson  co.,  at  the  mouth 
Pembrina  River,  opposite  St.  Vincent,  Minn. 

1,000. 

Pembrina,  in  Minnesota, 


of  the 
pop.  abt. 


,  an  extreme  N.W.  co.,  ad¬ 
joining  British  North  America  on  the  N.,  and  Dakota 
Territory  on  the  W.;  area ,  al»t.  7,000  sq.  in.  It  contains 
several  large  bikes,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
Lake  of  the  Woods  in  the  N.E.,  and  Red  Lake  in  the  S. 
Surface,  elevated,  ami  iixsoine  parts  hilly.  This  county 
is  mostly  possessed  by  Sioux  and  Chippewa  Indians 
Pop.  abt.  1,030. 

Pem  broke,  a  seaport-town  of  S  Wales,  cap.  of  the 
county  of  same  name,  on  a  navigable  creek  of  Milford 
Haven,  7  ni.  S.E.  of  Milford.  Most  of  the  shipping-trade 
i*  carried  on  at  Pater,  or  Pembroke  Dock,  1  in.  N.W. 
Pop  ,  including  Pater,  15,500. 

Pem  broke,  in  Maine ,  a  post-township  of  Washington 
co. ;  p  >p.  abt.  2.800. 

Pembroke,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Plymouth  co.,  abt.  27  m.  S.E.  of  Boston;  total 
pop.  (1870;,  1,447. 

Pembroke,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Merrimack  co.,  abt.  7  m.  S.E.  of  Concord : 
to'alpop.i  1870\  2.518. 

Pembroke,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Genesee 
co.:  pop.  (1870),  2,810. 

Pern  igewas'sef,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  small  river 
joining  the  Winnipiseogo  River  to  form  the  Merrimack 
River,  opposite  Plymouth,  in  Grafton  co. 

Pemis'eot,  in  Missouri,  an  extreme  S.E.  co.,  adjoining 
Tennessee  on  the  E.  and  Arkansas  on  the  S. ;  area,  abt. 


300  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi  and  Whitewater  rivers 
Lake  Pemiscot  occupies  in  the  central  part  of  the  co.  an 
aiea  ot  abt.  90  sq.  in.  Surface,  level  and  generally  low 
occupied  for  the  most  part  by  shallow  lakes  and 
swamp*.  (Up.  Gayoho.  Pp.  (1870),  2,179. 

X  eni  m liquid  Point,  in  Maine ,  a  promontory  and 
light-house  ot  Lincoln  co.,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  e ut ranee 
to  Leorge  s  River. 

Peui'niicaii.  Pem'ican,  n.  Among  the  N.  Ameri- 
can  Indians,  meat  cut  in  long  thin  strips  without  fat, 
and  dried  in  the  sun  ;  charqui.  —  Meat  prepared  by  dry¬ 
ing  in  the  suit,  pounded,  and  compressed  into  hags  tor  use 
a*  an  article  ol  provision  in  long  voyages,  journeys,  Ac 
1  eu,  u.  [A  S.  pinn :  Dan.  pen  ;  I  cel.  penni ;  It.  =  Lat 
penna  ;  Ur. p*t# mad.]  A  feather  or  quill  prepared  as  an 
instrument  tor  writing;  an  instrument  used  for  chi  tog 
laphy  made  ot  steel,  gold,  Ac.;  —  also  used  figuratively 
lor  a  person  who  uses  a  pen  ;  a  writer. 

“  The  pen  is  mightier  thuu  the  sword."  —  Bulwer- Lytton. 

(Manuf.)  Steel  pens,  which  have  almost  superseded 
quill  pen*,  are  made  in  great  quantities,  and.  like  pins 
and  needles,  can  only  be  produced,  at  a  sufficiently  low 
price  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  people,  by  those 
who  have  erected  buildings  and  fitted  up  machinery  so 
as  to  make  the  process  sufficiently  cheap  and  rapid. 
The  steel  is  first  selected  of  a  proper  quality,  and  rolled 
out  into  sheets  of  the  thickness  required, and  of  breudth 
sufficient  for  the  length  of  a  pen  ;  these  are  punched 
out  to  the  proper  shape  by  a  punch  worked  by  a  screw, 
which  cuts  out  a  piece  at  every  blow,  and  also  the  per-’ 
toration  which  terminates  the  split;  the  maker’s  name, 
or  any  other  device,  is  stamped  on  this  flat  piece  of  steel 
called  a  blank,  which  is  then  coiled  up  into  the  shape 
required,  whether  a  barrel  pen,  or  a  nib,  l»y  a  sort  of  press 
worked  by  a  girl.  The  pens  have  next  to  be  tempered, 
by  being  made  red-hot  and  then  thrown  into  water  or 
oil,  and  are  afterwards  polished  by  putting  them  into  a 
barrel  with  fine  sand,  which  is  turned  round  for  several 
hours;  the  nibs  or  points  are  then  finished  at  a  stove, 
which  is  turned  round,  the  pens  being  held  to  it;  they 
are  then  varnished  of  a  brown  color  by  dissolving  shel¬ 
lac  and  asphaltum  in  naphtha,  which  keeps  them  from 
rusting.  Fens  are  sometimes  made  of  brass,  zinc,  silver, 
and  gold.  Those  made  of  gold  are,  of  course,  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  general  use,  but,  as  they  are  never  corroded 
by  ink,  they  last  a  very  long  time,  and  can  always  be 
cleaned  by  washing,  and,  as  the  whole  wear  is  ut  the 
point,  this  is  tipped  with  an  alloy  which  is  exceedingly 
hard,  composed  of  osmium  and  iridium.  8teel-pens 
were  first  produced  in  1803  by  Mr.  Wiseof  Great  Britain, 
but  it  is  to  the  improvements  introduced  in  1822  by  Mr. 
Gillott,  of  Birmingham,  that  this  branch  of  manufacture 
owes  its  immense  development.  Thereare  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  chiefly  in  New  York,  Connecticut.  Massachusetts, 
and  Cincinnati,  extensive  factories  devoted  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  steel  pens,  but  our  country  is  chiefly  noted 
for  its  diamond-pointed,  and  iridium-pointed  pens,  which 
are  made  in  New  York  to  such  perfection  as  to  com¬ 
mand  all  the  European  markets. 

— r.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  penned,  (pend)  To  write;  to  com¬ 
pose  and  commit  to  paper. 

1*011,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  penned,  or  pend.)  [A.S.  pyn- 
dan,  t/epyndan.)  To  coop ;  to  shut  or  close  up;  to  con¬ 
fine  in  a  small  inclosure  or  narrow  place. 

“  Where  shepherds  pen  their  flocks  at  eve."  —  Milton. 
n.  A  small  inclosure  for  domestic  animals,  as  for  cows, 
or  sheep.  — A  house  with  its  offices  and  out-buildings 
within  an  inciosuro;  —  used  in  Jamaica. 

Pcmca'cextn.  (Bot.)  The  lUiaea  or  Sarcocolla  family, 
au  order  of  plauts,  alliance  Rhamnales.  Diag.  Apetul- 
oiis  flowers,  an  ovary  composed  of  4  carpels,  a  tubular  ca¬ 
lyx, with  definite  divisions,  and  rudimentary  cotyledons 

Pcunltcz.  See  page  2018. 

Pe'nnl,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat .  pcendlis,  from  pmna,  pain,  ex¬ 
piation  =  Gr.  pnine ,  penalty. J  Pertaining  or  having 
reference  to  punishment;  inflicting  punishment;  incur¬ 
ring  punishment ;  enacting  the  punishment  of  offenders ; 
subject  to  a  penalty;  as,  w,  penal  code,  a  penal  offence, 
penal  servitude. 

Penal  code,  a  code  of  laws  having  application  to  the 
punishment  of  criminals.  —  Penal  laws,  laws  forbidding 
an  act,  and  exacting  punishment  for  committing  it. 

Pe'nally,  adr.  As  a  penalty. 

Penality,  ».  [Fr.  penuliti,  from  Lat.  pa>na.]  Pain  or 
punishment,  suffered  in  person  or  property;  which  is 
annexed  by  law  or  judicial  decision  to  the  commission 
of  a  crime,  offence,  or  trespass;  penal  retribution;  — 
generally  applied  in  a  pecuniary  sense;  as  a  penalty  of 
five  thousand  dol lar*, penalty  of  death. —  Forfeiture;  tine; 
mulct  for  non-performance  of  something  stipulated. 

“  The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond."  —  Shah*. 

On  or  under  penalty  of,  on  pain  of;  in  case  of  trans¬ 
gression  or  nonperformance. 

Poll  'mice,  n.  [0.  Fr.  rr  Fr.  penitence,  from  Lnt.peeri 
Uncia  ]  The  pain,  snffprinir,  or  labor  to  which  a  person 
voluntarily  subjects  himself,  or  which  is  imposed  on 
him  by  authority,  as  a  punishment  for  his  faults,  or 
an  expression  of  penitence. 

“  When  the  torturing  hour  calls  us  to  penance."  —  Afiltnn. 


~ .  •«**<*•»*»  i^ares  were  protectors  ot 

erty.  Hie  Penates  take  the  figure  of  the  gods 
represented  as  old  nu  n  in  priestly  costume. _ See 


coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  cocoa-nuts  and  spices.  Cap.  George 
Town.  Jfi/i.  60,000.  B 

I  onan  iiiilnr,  a.  [Lat.  pens,  almost,  and  annularis, 
circular,  from  annulus,  a  ring.]  Possessing  very  nearly 
tlie  circular  iorin  ot  a  ring. 

Pena  tos  ii.  pi.  [Lat.]  The  household  gods  of  the 
ancient  Koniaus,  distinguished  from  tlie  lares  hv  their 
divine  origin,  and  believed  to  have  power  over  (lie 
events  which  happened  in  a  household;  they  were  thus 
controllers  ot  late,  as  the  Lares  were  protectors  ot  prop- 

or  are 

wm  .  —  f — o.v  WD..I.UQ, — cee  Lar. 

1  en  case,  tt.  A  case  or  holder  for  a  pen. 

Pence,  n.;  pi.  of  Penny,  q.  v. 

Penchant,  ( pony's/, on./'.)  n.  [Fr.]  Predilection  -  in¬ 
clination;  preference ;  decided  taste ;  as,  a  penchant  for 
tlie  fair  sex. 

Peil'cil, «.  [Fr .pinceau;  Sp.pincel;  hat. peniciUnm.  from 
pentculus,  diinin.  ol  penis,  a  tail,  from  jwnde o,  to  Imng.l 
A  name  applied  to  instruments  tor  writing,  drawing,  or 
painting,  differing  as  much  in  their  construction  as  in 
tlie  use  to  which  they  are  applied.  There  are  now  in 
use  t  ho  following  kinds  of/'.:  hair- P,  black-lead- P. 
chalk- P.,  and  slate-P.  The  first  are  used  for  painting 
or  writing  with  fluid  colors,  either  oil  or  water,  and  in 
China  and  Japan  are  employed  almost  entirely  instead 
ot  pens  for  writing;  the  color  used  being  the  black  or 
brown  pigment  obtained  from  various  species  of  sepia 
or  cuttle-fish.  The  well-known  black-lead  P.  is  made 
by  cutting  black-lead  or  plumbago  (see  Black-Lead) 

*  into  thin  plates  with  a  saw.  and  again  into  strips  as 
wide  as  the  plate  is  thick.  These  strips  are  then  laid 
in  a  groove  in  a  piece  of  cedar,  upon  which  is  glued  an¬ 
other  and  thinner  piece :  the  whole  is  afterwards  round¬ 
ed  by  a  plane  adapted  to  that  purpose.  Some  /’.  are 
filled  with  colored  chalk  instead  of  black  lead.  The 
erer-pninUd  P.  is  an  instrument  for  using  cylindrical 
pieces  of  black-lead,  which  are  forced  forward  in  I  he  /'. 
just  so  far  as  to  allow  them  to  he  used  without  1, leak¬ 
ing.  The  leads  are  mamitactured  of  different  thick¬ 
nesses,  and  the  /'-cases  are  nmiked  witli  a  letter  to 
correspond  witli  the  lend  required  for  it.  Tlie  /'  for 
using  liquid  colors  or  paints  are  of  course  wliollv  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  just  described.  They  are  made  of 
hog's  bristles,  camel  s  hair,  fitch,  sable,  Ac.  Those  of  a 
large  and  common  kind  are  described  under  Brush. 
The  soit  /’.  for  artists  arc  made  as  follows:  —  Tlie  mil 
of  I  he  animal  (sable,  badger,  marten.  Ac.)  is  scoured  in 
a  solution  of  alum;  then  steeped  for  several  hours  in 
lukewarm  water;  then  dried  in  linen  cloths;  and 
finally  combed  out  regularly.  The  hairs  are  seized 
with  pincers,  and  cut  off  near  tlie  skin;  and  the  lilt's 
parcels  of  hair  are  sorted  into  groups  according  to  their 
length.  A  few  hairs  are  then  taken  —  enough  for  one 
pencil —and  placed  in  a  little  receptacle,  which  holds 
them  while  a  thread  is  bound  round  near  tlie  roots.  The 
base  of  the  /'.  is  then  trimmed  flat  by  scissors.  Tlie 
hairs  thus  prepared  are  fitted  either  into  quills  or  into 
till  tubes.  'I  lie  quills  are  tiiose  of  swans,  geese,  ducks, 
lapw  ings,  pigeons,  or  larks,  according  to  the  size  ot  tlie 
pencil.  Each  quill  is  softened  and  swelled  in  hot  w  liter : 
and  the  bunch  of  hairs  is  introduced  at  tlie  larger  end, 
and  pulled  forward  by  a  siniplcapparatus  to  the  smaller 
end,  where  the  shrinking  of  the  quill  hinds  the  hairs 
Closely.  The  great  art  in  /’.-making  is  so  to  ar¬ 
range  the  hairs  that  their  ends  may  be  made  to  con¬ 
verge  to  a  fine  point  when  moistened  and  drawn  be¬ 
tween  tlie  lips.  Females  are  generally  more  successful 
than  men  in  preparing  the  small  and  delicate  pencils. 
Slate-/*.,  for  writing  on  slate, are  made  eitiier  by  cutting 


Ponancetl,  (pai'anst.)  a.  Having  performed  or  suf¬ 
fered  penance. 

Pen'aneeless,  it.  Free  from  penance 
Penang',  Pintails;,  or  Pi-inocof  Wales  Is¬ 
land.  in  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  off  tile  W.  coast  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  from  which  it  is  separated  iiy  a  chan- 
nel  from  2  to  6  m.  wdde.  and  belonging  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Bengal;  Lat.  between  5°  and  5°  16'  N.,  Lon. 
100°  9'  anil  100°  25'  E.  Arm,  160  sq.  m.  The  surface 
is  hilly  and  well  wooded,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
climate  is  very  healthy.  Prod.  Rice,  cotton,  tobacco, 
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slate  into  thin  sticks,  and  rounding  them,  or  by  cutting 
it  into  fine  square  slips,  and  encasing  them  in  wood,  as 
in  the  case  ol  black-lead.  Ac. 

— Figuratively,  art,  capacity,  or  instrument  of  painting, 
drawing,  or  delineating. 

“Nature’s  ready  pencil  paints  the  flowers."  —  Pryden. 

( Optics.)  An  aggregate  or  collection  of  rays  of  light 
which  converge  to,  or  diverge  from,  the  same  point. 

— v.  a.  To  write  or  mark  with  a  pencil ;  to  paint  or 
draw;  to  delineate. 

Pencilled,  (pen'sild.)  a.  Painted,  drawn,  or  marked 
with  a  pencil.  —  Roliatcd;  having  pencils  ol  rays. 

( Hot. )  Characterized 
by  fine  lines,  as  if  with  a 
pencil. 

I’cncilling',  ».  The 

act  of  painting  or  sketch¬ 
ing  ;  a  sketch. 

Pen 'em  ft,  n.  Chirogra- 
phy ;  handwriting;  pen¬ 
manship. 

—  Art  of  composing;  au¬ 
thorship;  literary  writ¬ 
ing. 

I*en  -cutler,  n.  One 

who  cuts  or  makes  pens 
f«*r  use. 

Peiul,  n.  An  Oriental 
term  for  oil-cake. 

— r.  n.  To  depend  ;  to 
hang.  (R.) 

— To  be  unsettled  ;  to  be 
in  process  of  adjustment ; 
to  be  in  abeyance. 

I*en'dant,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat. 
pendens,  from  pendeo,  to 
bang  down.]  Anything 
hanging,  as  bjT  way  of 
ornament  :  a  hanging 
appendage ; — also,  an  ap¬ 
pendix  or  supplement. — 


(From  Henry  VII. ’s  Chnpe'.,  West¬ 
minster,  A.  d.  1510. j 
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An  ornament  or  jewel  depending  from  the  ear;  an  ear¬ 
ring. —  A  picture,  print,  Ac.,  which  hangs  us  a  mutch 
to  a  kindred  piece  of  art. 

(Arch)  A  term  applied  in  Gothic  architecture  to 
those  pieces  of  ornamented  stone  hanging  down  from 
the  intersections  of  a  groined  roof,  and  of  which  Fig. 
2068  gives  one  of  the  finest  examples. 

( Her.)  Anything  hanging  down,  as  the  badge  of  an 
order  pendant  to  the  chain  or  ribbon. 

(Nani.)  A  rope  to  which  a  purchase  is  hooked;  also, 
a  long,  narrow  piece  of  bunting.  See  Pennant. 

Pen  dency,  n.  [Sp.  pendencio ,  quarrel,  dispute,  from 
I/at.  jmidens.]  A  banging  in  uncertainty;  suspense; 
state  of  being  in  doubt  or  undecided;  as,  the  pendency 
of  a  law  suit. 

Pcmi'cIciiI,  a.  [hat.  pendens.']  Hanging  from  above; 
suspended ;  depending;  pendulous. — Jutting  out  or 
over;  projecting;  overhanging;  as,  n  pendent  rock. 

Penilen'te  1/i  to,  ».  [Lat.]  (Law.)  Pending  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  a  suit  or  action. 

Penden'tive,  n.  [ Fr.  pmdentif \ from  Lat.  pendere,  to 
hang.]  (Arch.)  The  portion 
of  a  vault  resting  on  one  pier, 
and  extending  from  thespring- 
ing  to  the  apex.  —  The  word 
pendent  ivc  is  also  applied  to 
the  portions  of  vaults  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  angles  of  rectan¬ 
gular  compartments,  in  order 
to  reduce  them  to  a  circular 
or  other  suitable  form  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  dome. 

Poii'dcntly,  adr.  In  a  pen¬ 
dent  or  projecting  manner. 

Pc  mil  CO,  ( pend' is.)  n .  A  slop¬ 
ing  roof;  a  pentice;  also,  a 
pent-house. 

Pendicle,  (pen'dik-l,)  n.  A  Fig.  2009 pendentive. 
pendant,  appendage,  or  appur-  (Byzantine.) 

tenance. 

Pen'll  Icier,  n.  In  Scotland,  a  sub-tenant. 

Pc  luring,  ;».  a.  [Fr.  pendant,  during.]  •  Remaining 
undetermined;  in  suspense;  as,  a  pend ing  suit. 

— prep.  During:  tor  the  time  of  the  continuance  of;  as, 
pending  the  result  of  the  battle. 

Pen'll  letnn,  Edmund,  an  American  statesman  and  jur¬ 
ist,  n.  in  Virginia,  17*21,  who,  after  the  inauguration  of 
the  commonwealth,  was  called  to  preside  over  the  first 
house  of  delegates,  and  was  appointed  by  that  body,  in 
conjunction  with  Chancellor  Wythe  and  Jefferson,  to 
revise  the  colonial  laws.  In  1777,  by  a  fall  of  his  horse, 
he  received  an  injury  which  made  him  a  cripple  for  life. 
In  1774  he  became  President  of  the  Court  of  Appeals; 
and  presided  in  1783  at  the  State  Convention  in  which  was 
to  be  considered  the  proposed  constitution  of  the  U.  S., 
and  masterly  advocated  the  national  compact.  I).  1803. 

Pcnillctoii,  'pen' del-ton,)  a  suburban  village  of  Man¬ 
chester,  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  2^  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Manchester.  Manuf.  Cotton  and  silks.  In  the  viciu- 
ity  are  numerous  collieries.  Pop.  15,000. 

Pen'«lletoii.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Madison  co., 
abt.  26  m.  E.N  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Pendleton,  in  Kentucky ,  a  N.  co.,  adjoining  Ohio. 
Area,  abt. 300 sq.  hi.  /livers.  Ohio,  Licking,  and  South 
Licking  rivers.  Surface,  level  or  gently  undulating; 
soil,  mostly  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  the  production 
of  cereals.  Cap.  Falmouth.  Fop.  abt.  11,000. 

Pendleton,  in  Missouri,  a  post- village  of  Warren  co., 
abt.  63  m.  W.N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Pendleton,  in  New  Fork,  a  post-township  of  Niagara 
co. ;  pop.  (1870),  1,772. 

Pendleton,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Putnam  co., 
abt.  58  m.  S.S.W.  of  Toledo. 

Pendleton,  in  \V.  Virgmia,  an  E.  by  N.  co.,  adjoining 
Virginia.  Area,  abt.  620  sq.  m.  Hirers.  South  Brain  h 
of  the  Potomac  River,  and  North  and  South  Forks.  Sur¬ 
face,  elevated,  mountainous,  the  main  range  of  the  Al¬ 
leghany  Mountain  forming  the  N.W.,  as  does  the  She¬ 
nandoah  Mountain  the  S.E.,  boundary  of  the  co.;  soil, 
in  some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Franklin.  Fop.  abt.  6,600. 

Pen  dleton  Centre,  in  New  Fork,  a  post-village  of 
Niagara  co.,  abt.  17  m.  N.N.E.  of  Buffalo. 

Pend  nl  os'i  ty,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  pendulous  ; 
pendulousness. 

Pond  iiIoiih,  a.  [Lat.  pond-ulus,  from  pendeo,  to  hang 
down.]  Hanging;  pendent ;  swinging ;  fastened  at  one 
end,  the  other  being  movable;  depending. 

Pen d'u lously,  adv.  In  a  pendulous  or  swinging 
manner. 

Pend  nl  inn  ness,  n.  Same  as  Pendulositt,  q.v. 

Pend  ilium,  «.  (It.  pendu/o ,  from  Lat.  pendalus , 
hanging  down.]  (Physics.)  A  heavy  body  so  suspended 
that  it  may  vibrate  or  swing  backwards  and  forwards 
about  a  fixed  point  by  the  action  of  gravity,  when  it  is 
once  raised  by  an  external  force,  to  the  right  or  left  of 
its  quiescent  position.  The  regulation  of  the  motion  of 
clocks  is  effected  by  means  of  pendulums,  that  of  watches 
by  balance-springs.  F.  were  first  applied  to  this  pur¬ 
pose  by  Hiiyghens  in  1658,  and  in  the  same  year  Hooke 
applied  a  spiral  spring  to  the  balance  of  a  watch.  The 
manner  of  employing  the  F.  is  shown  in  Fig.  2070.  The 
/'-rod  passing  between  the  prongs  of  a  fork,  a ,  com¬ 
municates  its  motion  to  a  rod,  h,  which  oscillates  on  a 
horizontal  axis,  n.  To  this  axis  is  fixed  a  piece,  in  n . 
called  an  escapement  or  crutc’i,  terminated  by  two  pro¬ 
jections  or  pallets,  which  work  alternately  with  the 
teeth  of  the  escape ment-ivheel,  R.  This  wheel  being 
acted  on  by  the  weight  tends  to  move  continuously,  let 
us  sav.  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow-head. 
Now  it  t lie  P.  is  at  rest,  tin*  wheel  is  "held  at  rest  by  the 
pallet,  m,  and  with  it  the  whole  of  the  clockwork  and 


Fig.  2070. 


the  weight.  If,  however,  the  P.  moves  and  takes  the 
position  shown  by  the  dotted  line,  in  is  raised,  the  wheel 
escapes  from  the  confinement  in  which  it  was  held  by 
the  pallet,  the  weight  descends,  and  causes  the  wheel 
to  turn  until  its  motion  is  arrested  by  the  other  pallet, 
n;  which,  in  consequence  of  the  motion  ot  the  F.  will 
be  brought  into  contact 
with  another  tooth  of 
the  escapement- wheel. 

In  this  manner  the  de¬ 
scent  of  the  weight  is 
alternately  permitted 
and  arrested  —  or,  in  a 
word,  regulated — by  the 
F.  By  means  of  a  proper 
train  of  w  heel  work  the 
motion  of  the  escape¬ 
ment  is  communicated 
to  the  hands  of  the 
clock  ;  and  consequent¬ 
ly  their  motion,  also,  is 
regulated  by  the  F.  The 
peculiarly  valuable 
property  of  the  1 *.  is 
called  isochronism ,  and 
consists  in  its  disposition 
to  vibrate  different  arcs 
in  very  nearly  the  same 
time,  provided  the  arcs 
are  none  of  them  large. 

In  demonstrating  the 
theory  of  the  motion 
of  tiie  F.,  mathema¬ 
ticians  are  obliged  to 
assume  that  there  is  no 
rigidity  in  the  cord,  no 
friction  at  the  axis  of 
suspension,  no  resist¬ 
ance  to  motion  made  by 
the  air,  and  no  variation 
in  the  total  length  of 
the  cord,  arising  from  the  variable  temperature  or 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere;  and  if  these  assumptions 
were  strictly  correct,  a  F.  once  put  in  motion,  would 
continue  to  move  ad  infinitum ,  without  a  further  acces¬ 
sion  of  external  force:  but  when  the  pendulum  is  applied 
as  the  regulator  of  a  clock,  the  assumptions  just  stilted 
require  an  equal  number  of  mechanical  corrections. 
The  wheelwork  of  a  common  clock  is  merely  employed 
to  produce  a  given  number  of  oscillations  in  the  F. ; 
and  as  t lie  period  of  those  oscillations  depends  on  the 
length  of  the  pendulous  body,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
one  of  the  first  essentials  in  the  construction  of  a  clock 
is  to  make  tiie  F.  of  a  determinate  length.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  time  does  not  vary  as  the 
length,  but  only  as  the  square-root  of  the  length,  1. 1., 
a  F.  to  vibrate  2  seconds  must  be  four  times  as  long  as 
a  second’s  pendulum.  As  the  length  of  a  F.  increases 
with  heat,  and  a  brass  rod  equal  iu  length  to  a  second’s 
F.  will  expand  or  contract  1-1000  part  of  an  inch  by  a 
change  of  temperature  of  1°  iu  Fahr.’s  thermometer,  and 
since  the  times  of  vibration  are  in  a  subduplicate  ratio 
of  the  lengths  of  the  /*.,  an  expansion  or  contraction  of 
1-1000  part  of  an  inch  will  answer  nearly  to  1  second 
daily  ;  therefore  a  change  of  1°  in  the  thermometer  will 
occasion  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  the  clock  equal  to  1 
second  daily;  hence  the  daily  variation  of  the  rate  of 
the  clock  from  summer  to  winter  will  be  very  consider-! 
able;  and  in  order  to  avoid  this,  several  contrivances 
have  been  employed,  among  which  is  the  gridiron-pend¬ 
ulum,  composed  of  any  convenient  odd  number  of  rods  of 
different  metals,  as  5,  7,  or  9,  being  so  connected  that 
the  effect  of  one  set  of  them  counteracts  that  of  the 
other  set;  this  form  of  /*.,  however,  is  liable  to  several 
objections,  and  is  now  almost  obsolete.  If  the  expansion 
of  wooden  rods  could  be  depended  on,  or  if  it  were  not 
modified  by  absorption  of  moisture,  or  something  else, 
which  renders  their  action  uncertain,  tiie  simplest  of  all 
compensation  pendulums  would  bo  a  wooden  rod  with 
a  lead-bob  14  inches  long.  But  all  attempts  to  make 
the  rod  dam p-proof  have  failed.  The  must  recent  com¬ 
pensation-/*.  is  one  analogous  to  the  gridiron-P,  and 
composed  of  zinc  and  iron,  which  would  probably  have 
been  discovered  long  ago  if  the  mode  of  working  zinc 
had  been  known.  In  these  P.  the  sum  of  the  iron  rods 
must  be  to  the  zinc  as  17  to  7.  The  best  mode  of  sus¬ 
pending  clock -P.  is  by  a  thin  spring;  not  that  the  elas¬ 
tic  force  of  the  spring  is  of  any  use;  but  it  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  perfectly  free  from  friction.  In  com¬ 
mon  clocks,  the  cock  from  which  the  F.  hangs  Is  screwed 
to  the  back-plate  of  the  clock-frame,  and  has  merely  a 
slit  in  it,  through  which  the  spring  hangs  by  a  pin  or 
rivet  through  its  tup;  but  in  all  the  better  class  of 
clocks,  which  have  heavy  F.  for  their  size,  the  spring  is 
screwed  fast  between  two  brass  or  iron  chops,  and  there 
is  a  large  pin  through  them  and  the  spring,  with  shoul¬ 
ders,  6u  that  it  will  just  drop  tightly  into  V's  in  the  two 
sides  of  the  cock.  A  spring  does  not  bend  only  at  one 
point,  as  a  string  does;  and  therefore  a  /*.-bob  hung  by 
a  spring  does  not  move  exactly  in  a  circle,  but  in  a  cy¬ 
cloidal  curve;  and  it  was  the  celebrated  Hiiyghens, 
already  mentioned,  who  first  explained  that  F.  swinging 
in  this  curve  have  greater  isochronal  properties  than 
those  vibrating  in  arcs  of  a  circle.  To  explain  this 
geometrical  curve,  however,  would  here  be  out  of  place. 
As  the  action  of  gravity  is  not  the  same  in  all  latitudes, 
nor  yet  at  all  heights  above  the  earth’s  surface  in  the 
same  latitude,  the  vibrations  of  the  F.  are  slower  at  the 
equator  than  at  the  poles,  and  increase  in  quickness  with 
the  latitudes  N.  or  S.,  as  the  centrifugal  force  decreases, 
and  vice  versa. 
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Fig.  2071.  —  gua!». 

( Penelope  cristata.) 


Ponoflo,  ( pa-na'dn,)  a  city  of  Brazil,  on  the  PJio  Fran¬ 
cisco  River,  abt,  55  m.  S.YV  of  Alagoas  It  is  generally 
well  built,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade.  Fop.  14,000. 

Penel  ope,  a  celebrated  Grecian  princess,  daughter  of 
Icarius,  wife  of  Ulysses  (  Odysseux\  and  mother  of  Tele- 
inachus.  According  to  the  Homeric  legend,  Ulysses, 
during  his  long  wanderings  alter  the  fall  of  Troy, 
was  generally  regardt-d  as  dead,  and  F.  was  vexed  by 
the  urgent  suits  of  many  lovers,  whom  she  put  off  on 
the  pretext  that  she  must  first  weave  a  shroud  for 
Laertes,  her  aged  father-in-law.  To  protract  the  time, 
she  undid  by  night  tin?  portion  of  the  web  which  she 
had  woven  by  day.  When  the  suitors  had  discovered 
this  device,  her  position  became  more  difficult  than  be¬ 
fore;  but  fortunately  Ulysses  returned  in  time  to  rescue 
his  chaste  spouse  from  their  distasteful  importunities. 

(Zodl.)  See  Penelopid.e. 

PcMielo'pnlpp,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  A  fam.  of  gallinaceous 
birds,  peculiar  to  Guiana 
and  Brazil.  They  are  gen¬ 
erally  as  large  as  turkeys,  ‘ 
move  in  flocks,  build  their 
nests  among,  and  often 
upon,  the  trees,  and  with 
proper  care  are  capable  of 
domestication.  They  are^ 
knowui  under  the  names 
ofCuras8ows,  Hoccos,  and 
G  u  a  n  8 .  The  Common 
Guan  (Penelope  cristata ), 
represented  in  F’ig.  2071, 
may  be  taken  as  the  type 
of  this  family,  to  which  belong  also  the  Chiacalaica 
( Ortalida  McCalli)  of  New  Mexico. 

Penetrability,  n.  [Fr.  penetrability.']  Susceptibility 
of  being  penetrated,  or  of  being  entered  or  passed 
through  by  another  body. 

Pen'et  rable,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  pevetrabilisi]  That  may 
be  penetrated,  entered,  or  pierced  by  another  body. — 
Susceptible  of  moral  or  intellectual  impression. 

Pen  etrableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  pen¬ 
etrable;  penetrability. 

Pen  etrably,  adv.  In  a  penetrable  manner. 

Pen'et  ranee.  Pen'etranoy,  n.  Quality  or  power 

of  entering  or  penetrating. 

Pen'etrant,  a.  [From  Uit. penetrara.]  Sharp;  sub¬ 
tle;  piercing:  penetrating. 

Pen'etrate.  v.  a.  (Lat .  penefro,  penetratus.]  To  enter 
or  pass  into  the  interior  of;  to  enter  or  pierce,  as  into 
another  body.  —  To  affect,  as  the  mind  ;  to  cause  to  feel ; 
to  make  sensible  of. —  To  reach  by  the  intellect;  to  un¬ 
derstand. 

*•  Things  which  were  too  Bubtle  for  us  to  penetrate." — Ray. 

— i*.  7i.  To  enter;  to  pass  into;  to  pierce;  to  make  way 
intellectually. 

“  We  are  uot  yet  penetrated  into  the  reality  of  the  thing.”  —  Locke. 

Peil'etratiilgly,  adv.  In  a  penetrating  manner; 
discerningly. 

Penetra  tion,  n.  [Fr.;Late  Lat.  penetrating]  Act  of 
penetrating  or  of  entering  a  body.  —  Mental  entrance 
into  anything  abstruse ;  the  power  by  which  the  mind 
sees  through  anything  difficult  or  complex  ;  acuteness; 
sagacity;  discernment;  discrimination;  as,  a  man  of 
great  penetration. 

Pen'etrati ve,  a.  [Fr .  penetraUf]  That  penetrates ; 
piercing;  sharp;  subtle;  acute;  discerning. 

Pen'et  rati  veness,  n.  Quality  ot  being  penetrative. 

Peneu'acli,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Dallas  co.,  abt.  14  m. 
W.  by  S.  of  Iowa  City. 

Pen'tield,  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  Calhoun  co.; 
pop.  abt.  1,002. 

Pcnfield.  in  New  Fork ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Monroe  co.,  abt.  7  m.  FI.  of  Rochester;  pop  (1870),  2,929. 

Pen  Held.  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Lorain  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1.200. 

Pen'flield,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Clearfield 
co,  abt.  18  m.  N.N.W.  of  Clearfield. 

Peil'-fold,  71  A  fold  or  corral  for  cattle. 

Pen '^11  ill %'n.(Zctl.)  A  genus  of  swimming  birds,  family 
Alcidw,  which  are  in  the  Antarctic  what  the  auks 
are  in  the  Arctic  regions  Their  bills  are  similar,  but 
they  are  even  less  capable  of  flying  than  the  auks, 
their  side  appendages  being  mere  apologies  for  wings, 
covered  with  scale-like  vestiges  ot  feathers,  serving 
them,  however,  as  paddles  iu  the  water,  through  which 
they  skim  with  great  celerity.  'I  hey  never  venture  to 
land  except  to  breed,  and  can  only  reach  their  shallow 
nests  on  tiie  shore  by  drawing  themselves  on  their  bel¬ 
lies.  They  hatch  the  one  egg  erect,  and  they  cackle 
like  geese.  The  largest,  the  Patagonian.  (Ajdemdytes 
Fatagonim ,  Linn.,  Fig.  75,)  is  found  in  immense  flocks 
near  tin*  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  as  far  as  New  Guinea. 
Il  is  of  the  size  of  a  goose,  of  a  dark-ash  color  above  and 
white  beneath;  the  head  and  neck,  which  approach  to 
black,  are  separated  by  a  golden-colored  spot  at  the  ears. 
Its  flesh  is  black  and  oil}',  but  eatable. 

Pen  -holder.  n.  A  handle  or  case  for  a  pen. 

Penicil,  (p&n’-lsV.)  n.  [Lat.  pemctHus.  a  tail,  a  roll 
of  lint.  Ac.]  (Zoijl.)  A  small  tuft  of  diverging  hairs. 

(Mel.)  A  pledget  f<*r  wounds  or  sores. 

Peniciri.'ite.  Penieilli  form,  a.  (Bot)  Tipped 
with  a  brush  of  hairs  like  a  camels-hair  pencil. 

Penit’iriium.  n.  (Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants, order  Fun- 
gales.  Certain  moulds  found  on  bread,  preserves.  Ac., 
are  produced  by  species  of  this  genus.  The  so  called 
Vinegar-plant,  which,  by  its  growth  iu  saccharine  liquids 
at  moderate  temperatures,  converts  them  into  vinegar, 
appears  !«>  be  a  mycelial  state  of  /*.  ff/uucum  ;  and  the 
Yeast-plant,  which  by  its  vegetation  at  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture,  causes  fermentation  in  bread,  beer,  &c..  would  seem 
likewise  to  bo  a  mycelial  shite  of  a  species  of  this  genus. 
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Pen  in  snla,  n.  [Lat.  pome,  nearly,  and  insula,  island.] 
A  tract  or  tuiigue  of  land  almost  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
or  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  narrow  neck  or 
isthmus ;  a  large  extent  of  country  joining  the  main* 
land  by  a  part  narrower  than  the  tract  itself,  as  the 
territory  constituting  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Pen  in  mu  lit,  in  Michigan,*,  township  of  Grand  Traverse 
co  :  pop.  abt.  411. 

I*<*n  i  iimii  In,  in  Ohio,  *  post-village  of  Summit  co., abt. 
l&i  m.  N.K.  of  Columbus. 

Penin  Millar,  a.  In  the  form  or  state  of  a  peninsula  ; 
pertaining  to  or  inhabiting  a  peninsula;  as,  the  Penin¬ 
sular  War. 

J\  War.  (ITi.tt.)  The  name  given  to  the  struggle  so 
long  maintained  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  aided  by 
the  British,  aud  the  French,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century. 

Pen  in  mii  late,  r.  a.  To  form  into  a  peninsula;  to 
encompass  almost  with  water. 

Pe  h  im,  n.  [bat.]  The  male  organ  of  generation. 

Pen  iMtone,  a  town  aud  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
York,  on  the  Don,  7  m.  YV.S.W.  of  Barnsley.  Manuf. 
Y\oolb*n  and  cotton  goods.  Pip.  6,500. 

Pen  i tenee,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  parnitcnlia.]  Sorrow  or 
grief  of  heart  for  sins  or  offences;  contrition;  repent¬ 
ance;  compunction;  remorse. 

Pen  itent,  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  pee ni ten*.]  Repentant;  con¬ 
trite;  suffering  pain  or  sorrow  of  heart  on  account  of 
sins,  crimes,  or  offences. 

— n.  One  who  repents  of  sin  ;  one  contrite  or  sorrowful 
on  account  of  his  transgressions. — One  under  church 
censure,  hut  admitted  to  penance. — One  under  the 
direction  of  a  confessor. 

Order  of  iy.nitents  of  St.  Magdalsn.  (Reel.  Hi  it.)  An 
order  established  at  Marseilles  for  the  suppression  of 
vice. 

Penitential,  a.  [Fr.  pinitrntiel.)  Proceeding  from 
or  expressing  penitence  or  contrition  of  heart 
— n.  ( Eccl )  A  Roman  Catholic  book  containing  the  rules 
which  relate  to  penance  and  the  reconciliation  of 
penitents. 

P<‘iiiti‘ii'tialIy,a</o.  In  a  penitential  manner ;  with 
contrition. 

Penitentiary,  (-ten'shl-a-rlf,)  a.  [Fr.  pint  ten  tiaire.] 
Relating  to  penitence  or  penance,  or  to  the  rules  aud 
measures  of  penance. 

— n.  One  who  prescribes  the  rules  and  measures  of  pen¬ 
ance. —  A  penitent;  one  who  docs  penance.  —  A  place 
where  penance  is  enjoined; — hence, a  house  of  correction, 
or  reformatory,  in  which  prisoners  are  incarcerated  for 
punishment  and  amendment,  and  compelled  to  labor; 
a  workhouse  or  state-prison.  See  Penitentiary  System. 

(Eccl.)  An  office  at  the  Papal  court,  in  which  are 
examined  and  delivered  out  the  secret  bulls,  graces,  or 
dispensations  relating  to  cases  of  conscience,  confes¬ 
sion,  Ac. 

Pen  it  on 'tin  ryMhip,  n.  Office  or  condition  of  a 
penitentiary. 

Ponilcn'tinry  System.  Then*  are  notably  two  sys¬ 
tems  of  penitentiaries  in  the  United  States,  each  of  wh ich 
is  claimed  to  be  the  best  by  its  partisans,  —  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  system  and  the  New  York  system.  By  the  for¬ 
mer,  convicts  are  lodged  in  separate,  well-lighted,  and 
well-ventilated  cells,  where  they  are  required  to  work 
during  stated  hours.  During  the  whole  time  of  their 
confinement  they  are  never  permitted  to  so©  or  speak 
with  each  other.  Their  usual  employments  are  shoe- 
making,  weaving,  winding  yarn,  picking  wool,  and 
such  like  business.  The  only  punishment  to  which 
convicts  are  subject  are  the  privation  of  food  for  short 
periods,  ami  confinement  without  labor  in  dark  but 
well-aired  cells  ;  this  discipline  has  been  found  sufficient 
to  keep  perfect  order;  the  whip  and  all  other  corporeal 
punishments  are  prohibited.  The  advantages  of  the 
plan  are  numerous.  Men  cannot  long  remain  in  soli¬ 
tude  without  labor;  convicts,  when  deprived  of  it,  ask 
it  as  a  favor,  and,  in  order  to  retain  it,  use,  generally, 
their  best,  exertions  to  do  their  work  well ;  being  en¬ 
tirely  secluded,  they  are  of  course  unknown  to  their 
fellow-prisoners,  and  can  form  no  combination  to  escape 
while  in  prison,  or  associations  to  prey  upon  society 
when  they  are  out;  being  treated  with  kindness,  and 
afforded  books  for  their  instruction  and  amusement, 
they  become  satisfied  that  society  does  not  make  war 
upon  them,  and  more  disposed  to  return  to  it,  which 
they  are  not  prevented  from  doing  by  the  exposure  of 
their  fellow-prisoners  when  in  a  strange  place;  the  la¬ 
bor  of  the  convicts  tend  greatly  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  prison.  The  disadvantages  which  were  anticipated 
have  been  found  to  be  groundless.  Among  these  wore 
that  the  prisoners  would  be  unhealthy;  experience  has 
proved  the  contrary  :  that  they  would  become  insane: 
this  has  also  been  found  to  be  otherwise:  that  solitude 
is  incompatible  with  tin*  performance  of  business;  that 
obedience  to  the  discipline  of  the  prison  could  not  be 
enforced.  These,  and  all  other  objections  to  this  sys¬ 
tem,  are  by  its  friends  believed  to  be  without  force.  The 
New  York  system,  adopted  at  Auburn,  which  was  proba¬ 
bly  copied  from  the  Penitentiary  of  Ghent,  in  Belgium, 
called  La  .Matson  de  Force,  is  loundid  on  the  stent 
of  isolation  and  sepaiation,  s  well  as  that  ol  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  former 
the  prisoners  are  confined  to  their  separate  cells  during 
the  night  only;  during  the  working-hours  in  the  day¬ 
time  they  labor  together  in  work-shops  appropriated  to 
their  use.  They  eat  their  meals  together,  hut  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  lie  able  to  speak  w  ith  each  other.  Si¬ 
lence  is  also  imposed  upon  them  at  their  lat  or.  They 
perform  the  labor  of  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  weavers, 
shoemakers,  tailors,  coopers,  gardeners,  wood-sawyers. 
kc.  The  discipline  of  the  prison  is  enforced  by  stripes, 


inflicted  by  the  assistant  keepers,  on  the  hacks  of  the 
prisoners;  though  this  punishment  is  rarely  exercised 
ihe  advantages  of  this  plan  are  that  the  convicts  are  in 
solitary  confinement  during  the  night ;  that  their  labor, 
by  being  joint,  is  more  productive;  that,  inasmuch  as  a 
clergyman  is  employed  to  preach  to  the  prisoners,  the 
system  affords  an  opportunity  for  mental  and  moral 
improvements.  Among  the  objections  made  to  it  are 
that  the  prisoners  have  opportunities  of  communicat¬ 
ing  with  each  other  and  of  forming  plans  of  escape, 
and  when  they  are  out  ol  prison,  of  associating  to¬ 
gether  in  consequence  of  their  previous  acquaintance, 
to  the  detriment  of  those  who  wish  to  return  to  virtue, 
and  to  the  danger  of  the  public,  that  the  discipline  is 
degrading,  and  that  it  engenders  bitter  resentment  in 
the  mind  of  the  couvict.  —  Bouvirr. 

I****1  adv.  With  penitence;  with  repeutanco, 

sorrow,  contrition,  or  remorse  for  sin. 

P«*nk,n.  A  minnow'. 

Pen  llyn,  in  litnn*yteania,  a  post-village  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  co.,  abt.  17  m.  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

Pen  knife,  (-a?/.)  n. ;  pi.  Penknives,  (-nfw.)  A  small 
knife  used  for  making  or  mending  pens. 

I  on  inan,  n. ;  /#/.  Penmen.  A  man  who  professes  or 
teaches  the  use  of  the  pen  in  writing  or  chirography, 
especially,  one  who  writes  a  good  hand;  a  calligrapher. 
— An  author; a  literary  writer. 

I*on  inaiiMtiip,  n.  The  use  of  the  pen  in  writing:  art 
of  writing.  —  Chirography  ;  manner  or  style  of  writing  • 
as.  fine  or  had  penmanship. 

Penn.  Sir  \\  ii.liam.  an  English  admiral  who  greatly 
distinguished  himself  against  the  Dutch  in  the  17th  cent. 
Admiral  Penn  was  r.  at  Bristol  in  1621,  entered  the 
navy  at  an  early  period,  aud  wascaptain  at  the  age  of  23. 
After  the  restoration  he  was  knighted,  and  D.  in  Essex 
in  1670. 

Pf.nn,  William,  an  eminent  member  of  the  Society  of 
friends,  and  founder  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  u.  at  London,  13th 
October,  1644.  lie  received  a  good  education,  which 
was  completed  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  but  he  dis¬ 
appointed  his  father's  expectations  by  turning  Quaker, 
and  was  discarded  by  him.  Sir  William  afterwards  re¬ 
lented,  and  sent  his  son  abroad.  Young  Penn  visited 


,  ...  .  . . .  * .  v.iiiuun  u-gions  oi  me 

Old  World  now  poured  in.  Universal  toleration  was 
proclaimed  a  charter  of  liberties  was  solemnly  conse¬ 
crated,  and  a  democratic  government  was  established 
In  Ins  dealings  with  the  Indians  and  their  chiefs,  P. 
manifested  his  accustomed  magnanimity  and  justice. 
I  lie  capital  city,  l‘liilailel|iliiu,  wits  planned  on  a  M  ale 
c<>!""i.."Bui'Hte  with  I’ennsyl Vania's  expected  irreatnew. 
y.s  family  was  ill  England.  Ilea  ring  llmt  Ida  wife 
w,w  ill;  hearing  that  Ilia  friend  Algernon  Sidney  had 
pci  ished  on  the  scaffold;  hearing  that  the  fury  of 
fanaticism  was  rivalling  with  the  fury  of  vice:  lie,  in- 
trusting  Iiih  unfinished  undertakings  to  such  men  as  ha 
deemed  competent,  hurried  anxiously  hack,  llnring 
the  reign  of  James  II.  P.  was  continually  at  court  vet 
from  no  selfish  or  servile  reasons.  James  had  been  his 
tal her  s  friend,  and  he  had  always  been  glad  and  prompt 
to  help  /  .  himself.  P.  therefore  entered  the  palace  that 
lie  might  give  the  king  wise  counsels,  and  counsels 
tending  toward  mercy.  Confiding  both  in  7**8  fidelity 
and  skill,  James  commissioned  him  to  visit  (he  Prince 
of  Orange  at  the  Hague,  to  ascertain  the  prince's  view* 
on  some  points,  to  furnish  him  with  clearer,  corrector 
notions  on  others,  —  a  mission  in  which  P.  succeeded 
indifferently.  The  overthrow  of  .lames  was  in  more 
than  one  respect  a  misfortune  for  P.  In  the  spring  of 
1090  he  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  holding  treason¬ 
able  correspondence  with  the  dethroned  monarch.  'I  he 
absurdity  of  the  charge  being  swiftly  and  glaringly 
evident,  P  was  set  at  liberty.  Yet,  though  his  conduct 
continued  to  he  blameless,  lie  was.  by  an  order  in  conn 
cil.  stripped,  March  14th,  1692,  of  his  title  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vanian  government— a  tyrannical  net  involving  his  utter 
rum  ;  for,  besides  that  he  had  risked  his  whole  substance 
in  the  Pen  nay  Ivan  inn  experiment,  his  estates,  both  in 
England  ami  in  Ireland,  had  been  grievously  misman¬ 
aged  by  incompetent  or  dishonest  overseers.  An  order 
in  council  capriciously  restored  to  Penn,  in  1694,  that 
I  ennsyl  vanian  government  ot  which  an  order  in  council 
had  so  capriciously  robbed  him.  But  the  o\\  net-ship  of 
territories  so  extensive  was  almost  barren  to  him.  His 
agents  were  faithless,  and  the  colonists,  though  profuso 
in  expressions  of  regard,  were  in  reality  ungrateful  and 
grasping.  A  visit  to  his  Irish  estates  preluded  /Vs 
second  expedition  to  the  New  World.  His  family  went 
with  him  to  America,  though  rather  from  necessity 
than  choice.  /Vs  residence  in  the  colony  was  more 
beneficial  to  the  colonists  than  to  himself.  He  suggested, 
he  promoted,  many  reforms;  above  all.  he  inculcated’ 
and  gave  the  example  of  that  humane  spirit  in  which 
lie  \n as  so  far  before  his  age.  He  branded  as  iniquitous 
negro  slavery,  and  to  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  desti¬ 
tute  lie  was  a  bountiful  almoner.  In  1701  lie  returned 
to  England,  and,  being  encumbered  with  debts,  endeav¬ 
ored  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  Pennsylvania  to  tbe  crown 
for  £12,000.  This  negotiation  was  interrupted  in  1712, 
through  his  being  attacked  by  an  apopb  ptic  fit.  which 
happening  twice  afterwards,  greatly  impaired  hi:;  men¬ 
tal  faculties.  He  survived  for  six  years  longer,  but 
with  a  constitution  much  shattered,  ami  quite  unfitted 


Fig.  2072.  —  william  penn. 

France  and  Italy,  and  returned  to  his  native  country  in 
1664.  He  spent  two  years  in  the  study  of  the  law  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  then  sent  to  Ireland  to  manage 
his  father's  estates;  hut,  happening  to  hear  a  discourse 
at  Cork,  by  Thomas  Loe,  a  leading  Quaker,  he  reverted 
to  his  former  opinions,  and  travelled  to  propagate  this 
new  faith.  He  was  t  iken  up  for  preaching,  and  sent  to 
prison  ;  hut  was  released  through  the  interest  of  his 
father.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  on  account  of  a  book  which  he  had  written; 
and,  w-liile  there,  he  composed  his  principal  work,  en¬ 
titled  No  Cross,  no  Crown ,  intended  to  show  tin*  benefit 
of  suffering.  On  bis  release,  he  resumed  bis  former 
labors,  and  was  apprehended,  with  some  others,  and 
tried  for  preaching  at  a  conventicle  in  Gracechurch 
Street.  The  jury  persisted  in  finding  them  not  guilty, 
and  were  fined  for  acting  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  the 
judge.  Admiral  /*.  was  reconciled  to  his  son  before  his 
death. and  left  him  all  his  property.  He  continued  firm 
in  his  attachment  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and,  in 
1677,  went  on  a  mission  to  Holland  and  Germany,  with 
Fox  and  Barclay.  In  1681  he  obtained  from  the  Crown, 
in  lieu  of  tin*  arrears  due  to  his  father,  the  grant  of  the 
province  in  N.  America,  and  it  was  Charles  II.  who,  in 
honor  of  P.,  proposed  the  name  Pennsylvania.  The 
code  of  laws  which  I*,  prepared  for  the  province  was 
exalted  in  aim,  comprehensive  in  scope;  yet  with  slen¬ 
der  exceptions,  its  details  were  marvellously  practical, 
and  if  Penn  had  not  the  genius  of  the  ruler,  lie  had, 
as  few  have  had,  the  genius  of  the  legislator.  Aerom- 
panied  by  emigrants.  P.  set  sail  from  Deal  on  the  5th 
September.  1682.  for  America,  whither  a  voyage  of  nine 
weeks  brought  him.  The  work  of  organization  under 
/Vs  vigorous  and  sagacious  guidance  rapidly  proceeded. 
A  few  Swedes  and  Dutch  had  previously  settled  iu  Penn- 
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Fig.  2073. 

FRIEND’S  MEETING-HOUSE  AT  JORDAN’S.  NEAR  LONDON, 
WITH  GRAVES  OF  WILLI \M  PENN,  THOMAS 
ELLW00D,  AND  0TIIER8. 

for  any  serious  employment.  Penn  died  on  the  29th  of 
July.  1718;  and  he  was  buried  nt  the  village  of  Jordan, 
Buckinghamshire.  Recent  attacks  on  this  great  man 
have  been  victoriously  refuted.  Free  from  frailty  no 
man  is;  free  from  vanity  perhaps  Penn  was  not.  Rut 
his  integrity  is  unimpeachable.  Penn  cried  “  No  Cross, 
no  Crown.”  He  bore  the  cross,  and  let  us  not  snatch 
from  him  the  crown,  which  the  unanimous  veneration 
of  mankind  has  bestowed.  P.  was  twice  married,  and 
ho  left  several  children,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  hit 
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©states  in  England.  Ireland,  and  what  remained  to  him 
in  America.  The  government  and  quit-rents*  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  devolved  to  the  sons  of  the  second  marriage, 
and  by  their  heirs  were  hold  to  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  alter  the  War  of  Independence,  for  $oo0.000. 
Montesquieu  calls  Penn  •*  the  modern  Lycurgus.”  Penn 
wrote  a  number  of  works,  which  were  collected  and 
published  in  two  vols.  in  1728. 

Penn,  in  Indiana ,  a  township  of  Jay  co. :  pop.  about 
2,000.  —  A  township  of  Park  co. ;  p<p.  nbt.  l,t>00.  —  A 
township  of  St.  Joseph  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3, 000. 

Penil,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Fayette  co.,  abt.  22  m.  N.E. 
of  Waterloo.  —  A  township  of  Guthrie  co. ;  pop.  427.  — 

A  township  of  Jefferson  co. ;  pop.  1,573.  —  A  township 
of  Johnson  co. ;  pop.  061.  —  A  township  of  Madison  co. ; 
pop.  551. 

Pon  n.  in  Michigan ,  a  twp.  of  Cass  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,900. 

Penn,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  McLeod  co  ; pop.  abt.  300. 

Penn,  in  Olio,  a  twp.  of  Highland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Penn,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Berks  co. ;  pop. 
abt  9,100.  —  A  township  of  Butler  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

A  township  of  Centre  co. ;  pop.  about  1,400.  —  A  town- 
slap  of  Chester  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. —  A  township  of 
Clearfield  co. ;  pop.  abt.  750.  —  A  township  of  Hunting¬ 
don  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.200.  —  A  post-township  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200.  —  A  township  of  Lycoming  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,100. —  A  township  of  Perry  co.;  pop.  about 
1,600. — A  township  of  Westmoreland  co.;  pop.  abt.  6, *200 

Pen'-naine, n.  A  nomde plume;  a  pseudonym;  a  ficti¬ 
tious  name  assumed  by  an  author,  as  that  of  “Boz,” 
employed  by  Dickens. 

Pen'llAIlt,  Pen'll  on,  n.  [Fr.  pennon;  Sp.  pendon, 
from  L  it.  penna ,  a  wing,  a  feather. J  A  small  llag ;  a 
bannerol. 

(A hiut.)  A  long,  narrow  piece  of  banting  carried  at 
the  mastheads  of  ships  of  war.  (Sometimes  written 
pendent.)  —  A  strap  which  serves  to  hook  a  purchase. 

Broad  pennant ,  a  square  piece  of  hunting  hoisted  at 
the  main  masthead  of  an  admiral’s  or  commodore’s  ship. 

Pen'nar,  a  river  of  British  India,  rising  in  Mysore,  and 
alter  an  E.  course  of  270  m.  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  in  Lat.  11°  45'  N  ,  Lon.  79°  51'  E. 

Pen  nate,  Pen'naled,  n.  [From  Lat.  penna,  fea¬ 
ther,  wing.]  Wing-shaped  ;  plumed.  {Bot.)  See  Pin¬ 
nate. 

Pennatnla'cea,  n.  (, Zodl .)  See  Alcyoxaria. 

PeiiniMl,  (pend,)  a.  Having  wings  or  plumes. 

Pen  ner,  n.  A  writer;  one  who  uses  a  pen. 

Penn  Forest,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Carbon 
co.;  pop.  abt.  7o0. 

Penn  Haven,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Car¬ 
bon  co  ,  abt.  7  m.  N.  of  Mauch  Chunk. 

Pen'll iforin,  a.  [Lat.  penna ,  feather,  and  forma , 
form.]  Presenting  the  form  of  a  plume  or  feather. 

Peimig'erous,  a.  [Lat .penna,  feather,  and  gerere , 
to  bear.)  Bearing  feathers  or  quills. 

Pen'll! less,  a.  Moneyless;  poor;  destitute  of  money  ; 
poverty-stricken. 

Pen'll i less n ess,  n.  The  state  of  being  without 
money:  impecuniosity. 

Pen'll i nerved,  a.  {Bot.)  Same  as  pumately  veined 
or  nerved. 

Pen'ninirton,  in  Arkansas ,  a  township  of  Bradley  co. ; 
p  </>.  abt.  1,406. 

Pennington,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  post-village  of  Mercer 
co.,  about  8  m.  N.  of  Trenton. 

Pen'ningtonville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Chester  co.,  abt.  48  m.  W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Pen'ning,  n.  Act  or  manner  of  writing.  —  W riting ; 
composition. 

Penn  Line,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Craw¬ 
ford  co.,  abt.  24  m.  W.  of  Meadville. 

Pen  non,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  penna,  a  feather.]  The 
flag  of  a  knight,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  who  had  not  at¬ 
tained  the  dignity  of  banneret.  It  differed  from  the 
banner  by  being  pointed  at  the  end.  —  In  modern  times 
a  banner:  a  streamer;  a  standard. 

Penn  Run,  formerly  Greenville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
post-village  of  Indiana  co  ,  abt.  147  in.  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Penns  l>ury,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Chester 
co.:  p>p.  (1870),  7’T4. 

Penn's  Cove,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  village  and 
port  of  Island  co.,  on  Whidby’s  Island.  It  is  said  to 
have  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world. 

Penn'S  Creel*,  in  Pennsylvania ,  enters  the  Susque¬ 
hanna,  between  Union  and  Snyder  cos. 

Penn's  drove,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Salem 
co..  abt.  12  m.  N.  of  Salem. 

Penn’s  drove,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Dela¬ 
ware  co.,  abt.  3  in.  S.W.  of  Media. 

Pen ns'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  poot-villuge  of  Morgan  co., 
abt  34  in.  S  by  E.  of  Zanesville. 

Pennsville,  in  Pun  ylvania,  a  village  of  Chester 
co.,  abt.  8  m.  S.  of  West  Chester.  —  A  post-village  of 
Fayette  co  ,  abt.  40  in.  S.E.  of  Harrisburg.  —  A  village 
of  Lycoming  eo  ,  abt.  3  m.  N.  of  Muncy. 

Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  States  of  the  American  Union,  between  Lat.  39° 
40'  and  40°  N.,  and  Lon.  74°  40'  and  80°  40'  W  ,  is 
bounded  N.  and  N.E.  by  the  State  of  N'-w  York  ;  E.  New 
Jersey;  S.  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  W.  Virginia;  and 
W.  by  Ohio.  It  is  separated  from  New  Jersey  by  the 
D  1  aware  River  an  l  the  upper  part  of  Delaware  Bay. 
which  aiso  unites  it  with  the  Atlantic.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  State  is  303  in.,  and  its  maximum  breadth  | 
17dm.;  or,  in  other  words,  it  has  an  average  length  of  280, 
sq.  ni..  with  a  general  breadth  of  158  sq  m  ,  giving  an  area 
of  46,01  »  f»q.  m.  G'-n  Desc.  The  surface  of  the  State  is' 
level  in  the  S.E..  hilly  and  mountainous  in  the  interior, 
and  generally  level  or  arable  in  the  W.  The  Alleghany 
Mountains  occupy  all  the  central  part,  covering,  with 
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their  ramifications,  more  than  half  its  area.  These 
ridgy  tracts  all  tend  N.E.  and  S.W.,  those  E.  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  range  being  abrupt  and  precipitous,  while  W.  the 
surface  declines  toward  the  Ohio  river  and  Lake  Erie  in 
graded  slopes.  The  passes  of  this  iuuer  range  are  abt. 
2,00u  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  the  lower 
valleys ot  theOuio 
where  it  leaves 
the  State, and  the 
plain  skirting 
Lake  Erie,  being 
abt.  800  and  650 
feet  respectively. 

The  inner  valley 
by  which  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  flows 
lias  but  an  in¬ 
ferior  elevation 
above  the  sea,  and 
it  takes  up  a  large 
area,  dn  iding  t lie 
mountainous  belt. 

The  mountains  of 
P.  are  com  ponen  ts 
of  the  great  Appalachian  chain,  and  form  a  succession 
of  ridges,  running  in  parallels,  generally  in  a  direction 
S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  presenting,  in  some  parts,  summits 
elevated  3.000  ft.  The  principal  valleys  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  region  are  those  ot  Chester,  Wyoming,  Lackawanna, 
Juniata,  Cumberland,  amt  Monongabela.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Susquehanna,  traversing  the  centre  of 
the  State,  and  the  largest  stream  flowing  into  the  At¬ 
lantic  in  the  U.  States;  the  Delaware,  with  its  affluents, 
the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill ;  the  Juniata,  tributary  to 
the  Susquehanna:  and,  in  the  W.,  the  Alleghany  and 
Monongabela,  uniting  at  Pittsburg  to  form  the  Ohio. 
In  the  N.W.,  Lake  Erie  borders  on  the  State  a  distance 
of  45  miles.  Clint.  The  climate  is  changeable,  though, 
upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  temper¬ 
ate  in  the  Union.  The  season  of  frost  and  snow  seldom 
exceeds  three  months,  the  winter  commencing  about 
the  first  two  weeks  of  Dec.,  and  terminating  from  the 
1st  to  the  loth  of  March.  The  heat  of  summer  is  seldom 
oppressive,  except  in  low  situations.  Near  the  sea-coast 
the  temperature  of  winter  is  severe,  varying  in  the 
months  of  Jan.  and  Feb.  from  14°  to  28°  Fahr. — Soil  and 
Pmd.  The  soil  in  the  E.  part  of  the  State  is  partly  light 
and  sandy,  but  in  the  interior  plains  and  valleys  it  is  a 
deep,  rich  loam  ;  there  are  few  absolutely  sterile  tracts, 
and,  in  general,  this  is  one  of  the  most  productive  parts 
of  the  Union,  yielding  most  of  the  finer  fruits  of  tem¬ 
perate  climates  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  Almost 
every  kind  of  grain  is  raised,  but  wheat  is  the  staple, 
and  t*.  may  be  said  to  be.  emphatically,  a  wheat-grow¬ 
ing  country. — Geol.and  Min.  The  geological  formations 
of  the  State  are  limited  to  a  few  only  of  the  great  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  rocks.  These  are  metamorphic  (including 
the  gneissic  as  well  as  the  altered  lower  palaeozoic 
groups);  the  palaeozoic  series,  from  the  Potsdam  sand¬ 
stone  to  the  coal  measures;  and  the  middle  secondary 
red  sandstone.  In  P.  the  limestones,  with  the  excep¬ 
tions  hereafter  noticed,  nro  confined  to  a  well-defined 
belt  running  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.  across  the  State, 
bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  main  range  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  and  on  the  S.E.  by  the  ridge  known  as  the 
South  Mountains.  In  this  belt  the  upper  and  1  he  lower 
Silurian  lime-rocks  appear  in  innumerable  outcrops.  So 
general  is  the  distribution  of  limestone  within  the  re¬ 
gion  indicated,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  name  a  district, 
save  in  the  anthracite  coal  basins,  which  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  a  convenient  source  of  lime  of  sufficient  purity  for 
agricultural  use.  S.  of  South  Mountains  there  are  three 
limestone  regions  —  that  known  as  the  limestone  val¬ 
ley  of  York  and  Lancaster  counties:  the  marble  forma¬ 
tion  of  southern  Montgomery,  central  Clvester,  and 
southern  Lancaster;  and  a  narrow  belt  entering  the 
centre  of  Bucks  co.  at  the  Delaware,  and  extending 
nearly  across  the  Delaware.  Throughout  the  coal-fields 
of  the  \V.  section  of  the  State  carboniferous  limestone 
is  found  outcropping  along  the  borders  of  streams  and 
in  similar  locations,  in  quantity  very  variable,  but  grad¬ 
ually  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  other  carboniferous 
rocks  until  the  Ohio  line  is  reached.  P.  is  rich  in  min¬ 
eral  wealth,  possessing  vast  quantities  of  coal,  iron,  and 
salt,  &c.  Anthracite  coal  is  found  E.  of  the  Alleghaniee, 
extending  over  a  vast  area  (see  Mineral  Coal).  Bitu¬ 
minous  coal  is  found  nearly  everywhere  W.  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  large  quantities  are  consumed  at  Pittsburg  and 
elsewhere  in  the  smelting  of  iron.  The  area  of  this 
coal-field  embraces  nearly  13,000  sq.  m.,  and  extends 
through  24  counties.  Block  coal,  a  most  valuable  species 
of  semi-cannel  coal,  is  found  in  Mercer  co.  Total  annual 
coal  product  is  about  35,000,000  tons,  of  which  about  two- 
thirds  is  Anthracite.  The  discovery  of  Petroleum  (g.v.\ 
has  added  another  great  source  of  wealth,  and  immense 
quantities  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
oil  is  conducted  through  pipes,  laid  underground,  and 
delivered  at  shipping  points  at  a  small  cost.  P.  enjoys  a 
wider  reputation  as  an  iron-producing  community  than 
any  other  State.  This  is  more  the  result  of  the  thorough 
development  and  skilful  use  of  such  ores  that  exist,  than 
of  any  advantages  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
ferruginous  deposits.  The  adjoining  States  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Virginia  are  also  liberally  endowed  by 
nature  in  this  respect.  Nevertheless,  this  State  produces 
more  manufactured  iron  than  all  the  other  States  com¬ 
bined.  Salt  is  obtained  from  springs  to  the  amount  of 
about  1,700,000  bushels  yearly.  Marble,  slate,  limestone, 
copper,  zinc,  Ac.,  are  also  found.  Auric.  Most  branches 
of  agricultural  industry  are  in  a  comparatively  advanced 
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state.  Horses  and  cattle,  especially  the  former,  are  par¬ 
ticularly  good.  P.  i-*  one  of  the  principal  wool-growing 
States.  The  following  figures  exhibit  a  tabulated  view 
of  the  agricultural  operations  of  the  State  during  the 
year  1808.  For  last  United  States  census  (.1870),  see  page 
2007. 


Produces. 

Amount 
of  crop. 

Acres  un¬ 
der  cuU'n. 

Total  valua¬ 
tion. 

Indian  corn..  .. 

.  bush. 

.11,079,000 

913,686 

$31,979,000 

15,300,000 

1,195,312 

30.294,000 

Rye . 

...  “ 

6,55N,000 

490.818 

8,666,600 

Oats . 

55,108,000 

1,982,302 

35.269,120 

Barley  . 

...  “ 

690,000 

-.7,670 

967,600 

8,964,160 

Buckwheat  .... 

,  .  “ 

8,224,000 

498,424 

Potatoes . 

...  “ 

1 1,852,000 

134,081 

11.022,360 

Tobacco  . 

..  Ib». 

4,617,000 

5,--9( 

309,.  60 

Hay . 

2.448.00C 

1  813,333 

.39,168,000 

Total  .... 

7,067 ,721 

?1C  6,690,160 

The  average  yield  of  farm  produce  thus  returned  pre¬ 
sents,  of  Corn,  35  bushels,  valued  at  $35;  Wheat,  12*8 
=  $25.34;  Rye,  13'2=  $17.42  ;  Oats,  27 ’8  =  $1 7.79 ;  Barley, 
21’4  =  $35.09  ;  Buckwheat,  1 6*5  -—$17.98  ;  Potatoes, 88  = 
$81.84;  Tobacco,  825  lbs.  =  $66;  Hay,l  ton  =  $21.60;  or, 
total  average  cash  value  per  acre,  $23  58.  During  the 
same  period  Indian  corn  suffered  a  decreased  extent  of 
land  under  crop  of  3S,096  acres.  Farm-stock  was  re¬ 
ported  in  numbers  and  values  as  follows:  Horses, 
408,600  =  $43,662,996;  mules,  15,349  =  $2,088,691 ;  oxen 
and  other  cattle,  721.362  =  $26.394,635 ;  milch  cows,  663,- 
935  =  $31,277,977  ;  sheep,  3,045,581  =  $7,979,422;  swine, 
919,251  =  $9,734,868;  forming  a  grand  total  valuation 
of  $121,138,589. — Pol.  Div.  The  commonwealth  is  divided 
into  67  counties,  as  follows: 


Adams, 

Clinton, 

Lancaster, 

Pike, 

Alleghany, 

Colombia, 

Lawrence, 

Potter. 

Armstrong, 

Crawford, 

Lebanon, 

Schuylkill, 

Beaver, 

Bedford, 

Cumberland, 

Lehigh, 

Snyder, 

Dauphin, 

Luzerne, 

Somerset, 

Berks, 

Delaware, 

Lycoming, 

Sullivan, 

Blair, 

Elk. 

McKean, 

Susquehanna, 

Bradford, 

Erie, 

Mercer, 

Tioga. 

Bucks. 

Fayette, 

Mifflin, 

Union, 

Butler, 

Forest, 

Monroe, 

Montgomery, 

Venango, 

Cambria, 

Franklin, 

Warren. 

Cameron, 

Fulton, 

Mou  tour, 
Northampton, 

Washington, 

Carbon, 

Centre. 

Greene, 

Wayne, 

Huntingdon, 

Northumberland,  Westmoreland, 

Chester, 

ludiana. 

Perry, 

Wyoming, 

Clarion, 

Jefferson, 

Philadelphia, 

York. 

Clearfield, 

Juniata, 

Lackawanna, 

formed  in  1878. 

Cities  and  Towns.  The  chief  centres  of  urban  wealth 
and  population  are  Philadelphia.  Pittsburg,  Harrisburg, 
(State  cap.),  Reading,  Lancaster,  Pottsville,  Scranton, 
\Vilkeslmrre,  Carbondale,  Easton.  Erie,  Allentown, 
York.  Chambersburg,  Oil  City.  Mauch  Chunk,  Ac. —  Govt. 
By  the  new  constitution,  adopted  Dec.  16.  1873,  the 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  senate  and  a  bouse  of  representatives.  The 
latter,  apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  taxable 
inhabitants,  are  chosen  every  second  year,  and  the 
number  is  limited  to  200.  The  State  is  divided  into  50 
senatorial  districts,  as  nearly  equal  in  population  as 
niay  be,  and  each  district  is  entitled  to  elect  one  sena¬ 
tor.  The  General  Assembly  meets  on  the  first  Tuesday 
cf  January  every  second  year,  and  at  other  times  when 
convened  by  the  Governor.  W  hen  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  is  convened  in  special  session,  there  is  no  legisla¬ 
tion  upon  subjects  other  than  those  designated  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  Governor  calling  such  session.  No 
law  is  passed  except  by  bill,  and  all  bills  for  raising 
revenue  originate  in  the  house  of  representatives.  The 
executive  department  consists  ot  a  governor,  lieutenant- 
go\ern«>r,  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  attorney- 
general.  auditor-general,  state  treasurer,  secretary  ot  in¬ 
ternal  affairs. and  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
The  supreme  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Governor, 
who  is  chosen  on  the  day  of  general  election,  by  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  holds  bis 
office  during  lour  years,  turn  the  third  'Jhursdny  of 
January  next  ensuing  his  election,  and  is  not  eligible 
to  the  office  tor  the  next  succeeding  term.  The  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  is  chosen  at  the  tame  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  for  the  same  term,  and  subject  to  the  same 
provisions  as  the  Governor;  he  is  president  of  the  sen¬ 
ate,  but  lias  no  vote  unless  they  he  equally  divided. 
The  Governor  is  commander-in-chief  ot  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  the  militia,  except 
when  they  are  (ailed  into  the  actual  service  of  the 
United  States.  He  nominates,  and.  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  senate, 
appoints  the  officers  of  the  Commonw  ealth.  In  case  of 
the  death,  conviction  or  impeachment,  resignation  or 
other  disability  ot  the  Governor,  the  j  owers,  duties, 
and  emoluments  of  the  <  ffice,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term,  devolve  upon  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  ju¬ 
dicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  in  courts  of 
common  pleas,  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  general 
jail  delivery,  courts  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace, 
orphans’  courts  and  magistrates’  courts ;  the  supreme 
court  consists  of  7  judges,  who  are  elected  for  a  term 
of  21  years,  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  at 
large.  The  judge  whose  commission  first  expires  is 
chief -just ice.  The  judges  of  the  county  c<uits  a:e 
chosen  by  the  elect  rs  ol  the  districts  over  which  they 
are  to  preside  lor  n  term  of  10  years.  Justices  of  the 
pence,  or  aldermen,  are  elected  for  a  term  ot  5  years. 
'J  he  right  of  fcitfl rage  is  allow  ed  to  every  male  citizen  of 
the  age  of  21  years,  having  resided  in  the  State  1  year, 
and  in  the  electoial  district  where  he  offers  his  vote  2 
months  immediately  preceding  the  election,  and  having 
within  2  years  puid  a  State  or  county  tax,  which  shall 


Pig.  2074.  —  seal  of  the  state. 


MAP  OP  I  HE  MIDDLE  STATES,  MARYLAND,  AND  TERRITORY  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Scale,  33 1  miles  to  an  inch. 


The  Middle  States  of  the  Union  comprise  NEW  YORK 
NEW  JERSEY,  PENNSYLVANIA  and  DELAWARE.  Popu¬ 
lation  (1880)  10,644,233.  These,  including  Maryland  and  the 
Territory  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  comprise  a  united  area  of 


114,619  square  miles,  with  a  population  in  1870  of  9,848,255, 
of  whom  394,981  were  colored  ;  increase  since  1860,  18  per  cent. 
Density  per  square  mile,  85.9  persons.  Total  population,  1880, 
11,756,503. 


^TATE  OF  New  \  ork.  The  chief  commercial  and  most  populous 
btate  of  the  Union.  Area,  47,000  square  miles.  Population  (1880) 
5,083,810,  divided  thus,  White,  5,017,116,  Colored,  64,969  ;  Native 
3,872,372,  Foreign,  1,211,438;  Males,  2,506,283,  Females,  2,577  527  • 
increase  since  1870, 15.99  per  cent ;  (1870)  4,382,769,  of  whom  58,061 
were  colored;  (1860)  3,880,735;  (1850)  3,097,374;  increase  since 
1860,  12.7  per  cent.  Density  per  square  mile  93.2  persons.  Capital 
Albany.  It  contains  60  Counties. 


Counties. 

Albany, 

Allegany, 

Broome, 

Cattaraugus, 

Cayuga, 

Chautauqua, 

Chemung, 

Chenango, 

Clinton, 

Columbia, 

Cortland, 

Delaware, 

Dutchess, 

Erie, 

Essex, 

Franklin, 

Fulton, 

Genesee, 

Greene, 

Hamilton, 

Herkimer, 

Jefferson, 

Kings,  L.  I. 

Lewis, 

Livingston, 

Madison, 

Monroe, 

Montgomery, 

New  York, 

Niagara, 


(For  completion  of  Long  Island  on  Map,  see  No.  5. 


Pop.  1870. 

133,052 

Pop.  1880. 

155,045 

41.801 

H 

d 

Counties.  Pop.  1870 

Oneida,  110.208 

40,814 

C 

d 

Onondaga, 

104,183 

41,103 

49,481 

F 

d 

Ontario, 

45,108 

43,909 

55,808 

C 

d 

Orange, 

80.902 

59,550 

65,084 

E 

d 

Orleans, 

27,689 

59,327 

65,340 

B 

d 

Oswego, 

77,941 

35,281 

43,065 

E 

d 

Otsego, 

48,967 

40,564 

39,890 

F 

d 

Putnam, 

15,420 

47,947 

50,901 

II 

b 

Queens,  L.  I., 

73,803 

47,044 

47,925 

II 

d 

Rensselaer, 

99,549 

25,173 

25,824 

E 

d 

Richmond  ( Staten  I.) 

33,029 

42,972 

42.719 

F 

d 

Rockland, 

25,213 

74,041 

79,182 

H 

e 

Saratoga, 

51,529 

178,699 

219,887 

C 

d 

Schenectady, 

21,347 

29,042 

34,515 

H 

b 

Schoharie, 

33,340 

30,271 

32,389 

G 

b 

Schuyler, 

18,989 

27,064 

31,006 

32,655 

G 

c 

Seneca, 

27,823 

31,606 

C 

c 

Steuben, 

67,717 

31.832 

32,695 

G 

d 

St.  Lawrence, 

84,826 

2,960 

3,934 

G 

c 

Suffolk,  L.  I.  (Map  5) 

46,924 

39,929 

42,667 

G 

c 

Sullivan, 

34,550 

65,415 

66,106 

F 

b 

Tioga, 

30,572 

419,921 

599.549 

n 

f 

Tompkins, 

33,178 

28,699 

31,416 

r 

e 

Ulster, 

84,075 

38,309 

39,573 

D 

d 

Warren, 

22,592 

43,522 

44,116 

F 

d 

Washington, 

49,568 

117,868 

144,905 

D 

c 

Wayne, 

47,710 

34,457 

38,315 

G 

d 

Westchester, 

131,348 

942,292 

1,206,577 

H 

f 

Wyoming, 

29,164 

50,437 

54,174 

C 

c 

Yates, 

19,595 

Pop.  1880 

115,475 

117,887 

49,377 

88,217 

30,128 

77,915 

51,398 

15,181 

90,547 

115,341 

38,944 

27,690 

55.155 

23.558 

32.939 

18,842 

29,279 

77,585 

85,993 

53,926 

32,490 

32,672 

34,445 

85,838 

25,180 

47,874 

51,701 

108,987 

30,907 

21,087 


G  e 
E  d 
E  d 
G  e 

H  c 
H  c 
D  c 
H  e 


State  of  Pennsylvania.— Area,  46,000  square  miles.  Population 
(1880)  4,282,786,  divided  thus,  White,  4,197,106,  Colored,  85,342  ;  Na¬ 
tive,  3,695,253,  Foreign,  587,533  ;  Male,  2,136,635,  Female,  2,146,151 ; 
increase  since  1870,  21.60  per  cent.  (1870)  3,521,791,  of  whom  64,673 
were  colored;  (i860)  2,906,215;  (1850)  2,311,786;  increase  since 
1860,  21.1  per  cent.  Density  per  square  mile  76.6  persons.  Capital 
Harrisburg.  It  contains  67  Counties. 

Counties. 

Adams. 

Allegheny, 

Armstrong. 

Beaver, 

Bedford, 

Berks, 

Blair, 

Bradford, 

Bucks, 

Butler, 

Cambria, 

Cameron, 

Carbon, 

Centre, 

Chester, 

Clarion, 

Clearfield, 

Clinton, 

Columbia, 

Crawford. 

Cumberland, 

Dauphin, 

Delaware, 

Elk, 

Erie, 

Fayette, 


Pop.  1870. 

30,315 

Pop.  1880. 

32,454 

D 

« 

Counties. 

Forest, 

Pop.  1870. 
4,010 

Pop.  1880. 
4,385 

B 

262,204 

355.759 

A 

r 

Franklin, 

45,365 

49,855 

D 

43,382 

47,638 

B 

f 

Fulton, 

9,360 

10,149 

c 

36,148 

39,603 

A 

f 

Greene, 

25,887 

31,251 

28,290 

A 

29,635 

34,932 

C 

s 

Huntingdon, 

33,956 

c 

106,701 

38,051 

122.599 

E 

f 

Indiana, 

36,138 

40,558 

B 

52,751 

C 

f 

Jefferson, 

21,656 

27,935 

B 

53,204 

58,534 

E 

e 

Juniata, 

Lackawanna, 

17,390 

18,227 

D 

64,336 

68,654 

F 

f 

89,286 

F 

36,510 

36,569 

52,536 

B 

f 

Lancaster, 

121,340 

139,444 

E 

46,824 

C 

f 

Lawrence, 

27,298 

33.311 

A 

4,273 

5,169 

C 

e 

Lebanon, 

34,096 

38,476 

E 

28,144 

31.922 

F 

f 

Lehigh, 

66,796 

65.969 

F 

E 

34,418 

37,921 

D 

f 

Luzerne,* 

160,755 

133,066 

77,805 

83,480 

F 

g 

Lycoming, 

47,626 

57.482 

D 

26,537 

40,326 

B 

e 

McKean, 

8,825 

42,566 

C 

25,741 

43,407 

C 

e 

Mercer, 

49.977 

56,162 

A 

23,211 

26.278 

D 

e 

Mifflin, 

17,508 

19,577 

D 

28,766 

32,408 

E 

e 

Monroe, 

18.362 

20,175 

F 

63,832 

68,604 

A 

e 

Montgomery, 

81,612 

96,494 

F 

43,912 

45.978 

D 

f 

Montour, 

15,344 

15,466 

E 

60,740 

76,148 

E 

f 

Northampton, 

61,432 

70,316 

F 

39,403 

8,488 

56,102 

F 

g 

Northumberland, 

41,444 

53,123 

E 

12,800 

C 

e 

Perry, 

25,447 

674,022 

27.522 

D 

65,973 

74.681 

A 

e 

Philadelphia, 

846.980 

F  L 

43.284 

58.852 

B 

g 

*  Divided  in  1878  to  form  Lackawanna  county 

Counties. 

Pike, 

Potter. 

Schuylkill, 

Snyder, 

Somerset, 

Sullivan, 

Susquehanna, 

Tioga, 


Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

8,436 

9,661 

F 

e 

Union, 

15,565 

16,905 

D 

f 

11,265 

13,798 

1) 

e 

Venango, 

47,925 

43,670 

B 

e 

116,428 

129,977 

E 

f 

Warren, 

23,897 

27,961 

B 

e 

15,606 

17,797 

D 

f 

Washington, 

48,483 

55,417 

A 

f 

28,226 

33,146 

B 

g 

Wayne, 

33.188 

33,512 

F 

e 

6,191 

8,073 

E 

e 

Westmoreland, 

58,719 

78,129 

B 

f 

37,523 

40,351 

F 

0 

Wyoming, 

14,585 

15,598 

E 

e 

35,097 

45.814 

1> 

e 

York, 

76,134 

87,839 

E 

g 

State  of  Maryland. — Area,  11,124  square  miles.  Population 
(1880)  934,632,  divided  thus, White,  724,718,  Colored,  209,897,  Native, 
851,894,  Foreign,  82,648;  Males,  462,004,  Females,  472,628  ;  increase 
since  1870,  19.68  per  cent.  (1870)  780,894,  of  whom  175,391  were 
colored;  (1860)  687,049;  (1850)  583,034;  increase  since  1860,  13.6 
per  cent.  Density  per  square  mile  70.1  persons.  Capital,  Annapolis. 
It  contains  23  Counties. 


Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

Allegany, 

38,536 

38,012 

B  g 

Anne  Arundel, 

24,458 

28,526 

E  g 

Baltimore, 

330,741 

415,524 

E  g 

Calvert, 

9,865 

10,538 

E  h 

Caroline, 

12,101 

13,767 

F  h 

Carroll, 

28,619 

30,992 

D  g 

Cecil, 

25,874 

27,108 

F  g 

Charles, 

15,738 

18,548 

D  h 

Dorchester, 

19,458 

23.110 

E  h 

Frederick, 

47,572 

50,482 

D  g 

Garrett,  (Made  Nov.  1872) 

12,175 

B  g 

Harford. 

22,605 

28,042 

K  g 

Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

Howard, 

14:150 

16,141 

E  g 

Kent, 

17,102 

17,605 

E  g 

Montgomery, 

20,563 

24,759 

D  g 

Prince  George’s, 

21,138 

26,263 

E  h 

Queen  Anne, 

16,171 

19,257 

E  g 

Saint  Mary’s, 

14,944 

16,934 

E  h 

Somerset, 

18,190 

21,668 

F  b 

Talbot, 

16,137 

19,065 

E  h 

Washington, 

34,712 

38,561 

D  g 

Wicomico, 

15,802 

18,016 

F  h 

Worcester, 

16,419 

19,539 

F  b 

State  of  New  Jersey.— Area,  8,320  square  miles.  Population 
(1880)  1,130,983,  divided  thus,  White,  1,091,947,  Colored,  38,796  ; 
Native,  909,398,  Foreign,  221,585;  Males,  559,823,  Females,  571,160; 
increase  since  1870,  24.80  per  cent.  ( 1870)  906,096,  of  whom  30,658 
were  colored;  (1860)  672,035;  (1850)489,555;  increase  since  1860, 
34.8  per  cent.  Density  per  square  mile,  108.9  persons.  Capital 
Trenton.  It  contains  21  Counties. 


Counties. 

Pop.  1870 

Pop.  1880. 

ft"* 

Counties. 

Atlantic, 

14,093 

18,706 

G 

g 

Middlesex, 

Bergen, 

30,122 

36,790 

G 

e 

Monmouth, 

Burlington, 

53,639 

55.403 

G 

g 

Morris, 

Camden, 

46,193 

62.941 

G 

g 

Ocean, 

Cape  May, 

8,349 

9,765 

G 

g 

Passaic, 

Cumberland, 

34,665 

37,694 

F 

g 

Salem, 

Essex. 

143.839 

189,819 

G 

f 

Somerset, 

Gloucester, 

21,562 

25,886 

F 

g 

Sussex, 

Hudson, 

129,067 

187,950 

G 

f 

Union, 

Hunterdon, 

36,963 

38,568 

G 

f 

Warren, 

Mercer, 

46.385 

53,058 

G 

f 

Pop. 1870 

45,029 

Pop.  1880. 

52,286 

G 

f 

46,195 

55.535 

G 

f 

43,137 

50,867 

G 

f 

13,628 

14,455 

G 

g 

46,416 

68,716 

24,580 

G 

e 

23,940 

F 

g 

23,510 

27,161 

G 

r 

23,168 

41,859 

23,553 

G 

e 

55,571 

G 

f 

34,336 

36.588 

G 

f 

State  of  Delaware. — Area,  2,120  square  miles.  Population 
(1880)  146,654,  divided  thus,  White,  120,198,  Colored,  26,450;  Native, 
137,182,  Foreign,  9,472;  Males,  74,153,  Females,  72,501 ;  increase  since 
1870,  17.30  per  cent.  (1870)  125,015,  of  whom  22,792  were  colored  ; 
(1860)  112,216;  (1850)  91,532;  increase  since  1860,  11.4  per  cent. 
Density  per  square  mile,  59  persons.  Capital,  Dover.  It  contains 
3  Couuties. 


Counties. 

Kent, 

New  Castle, 


Pop.  1870.  Pop.  1880  Counties,  Pop.  1870.  Pop.  1880 

29,804  32,877  F  g  Sussex,  31,696  36,031  F  h 

63,515  77,746  F  g 


The  Territory  of  the  District  of  Columbia. — Area,  55  square 
miles.  Population  (1880)  177,638,  divided  thus,  White,  118,236, 
Colored,  59,378;  Native,  160,523,  Foreign,  17,115;  Males,  83,594,  Fe¬ 
males,  94,044  ;  increase  since  1870,  34.88  per  cent.  (1870)  131,700; 
(I860)  75,080;  (1850)  51,687;  increase  since  1860,75,4  per  cent. 
It  contains  the  Federal  Capital,  Washington. 


Abbreviations  of  Names  of  States. — N.  Y.,  New  York  ;  L.  I.,  Long  Island  ;  Pa.,  Pennsylvania;  N.  J.,  New  Jersey; 

Md.,  Maryland;  Del.,  Delaware;  D.  C.,  District  of  Columbia. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  ETC. 


Aaronaburg, 

I’a. 

D 

f 

Aiden  Lake, 

N.  Y. 

H 

c 

Allens  Fresh, 

Md. 

E 

h 

Abingdon,  106 

Md. 

E 

g 

Akron,  414 

N.  Y. 

C 

d 

Allentown,  13,884 

Pa. 

F 

f 

Abbotstown, 

Pa. 

D 

g 

Alabama. 

N.  Y. 

C 

e 

Alexandria, 

N.  Y. 

F 

b 

Abbots, 

N.  J. 

C 

d 

Albany,  69,422 

N.  Y. 

H 

d 

Alma, 

N.  Y. 

C 

d 

Abseeum, 

N.  J. 

G 

g 

Albion,  3,322 

N.  Y. 

C 

c 

Almond, 

N.  Y. 

D 

d 

A  jcident, 

Md. 

B 

g 

Albion,  452 

Pa. 

A 

e 

Altamont, 

Md. 

B 

g 

Adams,  1,352 

N.  Y. 

E 

c 

Alder  Brook, 

N.  Y. 

G 

b 

Altona, 

N.  Y. 

H 

b 

Addison, 

N.  Y. 

I) 

d 

Allegany,  746 

N.  Y. 

C 

d 

Altoona,  10,610 

Pa. 

C 

f 

Afton,  457 

N.  Y. 

F 

d 

Allegheny  City,  53,180 

Pa. 

B 

f 

Amity, 

Pa. 

A 

f 

Agricultural  College  (Centre  Co.) 

Pa. 

D 

f 

Allen, 

N.  Y. 

C 

d 

Amsterdam,  3  426 

N.  Y. 

G 

d 

Andes, 

Andover, 

Angelica,  991 
Angola,  600 
Angola, 

Annapolis,  5,744 
Annapolis  Junction, 
Annville, 

Antrim, 

Antwerp.,  773 


N.  Y.  O  d 
N.  Y.  D  d 
N.  Y.  C  d 
N.  Y.  B  d 
N.  Y.  C  d 
Md.  E  h 
Md.  E  g 
Pa.  E  t 
Pa.  D  e 
N.  Y.  F  b 


MAP  OF  THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 


Apollo.  764 
Aqunsco, 

Arcade,  573 
Archibald,  2,571 
Aikport, 

Arkville, 

Ashfield, 

Ashford, 

Ashland,  5,714 
Ashtola, 

Ashville,  350 
Astoria,  5,204 
Atco, 

Athenia  ville 
Athens,  1,793 
Athens,  965 
Atlantic  City,  1,043 
Attica,  1,333 
Attleboro, 

Auburn,  17,225 
Auburn,  511 
Aurora,  450 
Avoca,  492 
Avon,  900 
Avondale, 

Bacons, 

Baiubridge,  681 

Bairdstown, 

Bakertown, 

Baldwin, 

Baldwinsville,  2,130 
Ballston  Spa,  2,970 
Baltimore,  267,354 
Baltimore,  N. 
Bangor, 

Banks  ville, 

Barclay,  2,009 

Barnegat, 

Barnesville, 

Barre, 

Barren  Creek, 
Batavia,  3,890 
Bath, 

Batsto, 

Bay  City, 

Bayonne, 

Beaver,  1,120 
Beaver  Cr. 

Beaver  Falls,  3,112 
Bedford, 

Bedford, 

Bedford,  1,247 
Beekmantown, 
Belair,  633 
Belfort, 

Bellefonte,  2,655 
Belle  Vernon,  906 
Belleville, 

Belleville, 

Bellsville, 

Belmont,  795 
Belvidere,  2,250 
Bendersville, 
Benedict, 
Bennington, 

Benson, 

Benton, 

Bergen, 

Berkshire, 

Beilin,  697 
Berlin, 

Berlin, 

Bernice  Coal  Mine, 
Beruville,  457 
Berry, 

Berwick,  923 
Bethel, 

Bethlehem, 
Bethlehem,  4,512 
Beverley,  1,418 
Big  Shanty, 

Billings  Port, 
Binghamton,  12,692 
Birdsall, 

Birdsboro, 


Pa.  B 
Md.  E  h 
N.  Y.  C  d 
Pa.  F  e 
N.  Y.  D  d 
N.Y.Gd 
Fa.  D 
N.  Y.  C 
Pa.  E 
Pa.  C 
N.  Y.  B 
Env.  of  N.  Y.  B 
N.  J.  G 
N.  Y.  H 
N.  Y.  H 
Pa.  E 
N.  J.  G 
N.  Y.  C 
Pa.  G 
N.  Y.  E 
Pa.  E 
N.  Y.  E 
N.  Y.  D 
N.  Y.  D 
Pa.  F 
Del.  F 
N.  Y.  F 
Pa.  B 
Pa.  B 
Pa.  B 
N.  Y.  E 
N.  Y.  H 


N.  Y.  G 
Pa.  A 
Pa.  E 
N.  J.  G 
Pa.  B 
N.  Y.  C 
Md.  F 
N.  Y.  G 
N.  Y.  D 
N.  J.  G 
N.  J.  F 
N.  J.  B 
Pa.  A 
Pa.  A 
Pa.  A 
N.  Y.  H 
Env.  of  N.  Y.  B 
Pa.  C 


N.  Y.  F 
Pa.  D 
Pa.  B 
N.  J.  A 
N.  Y.  E 


N.  Y.  C 


N.  Y.  C 
N.  Y.  G 
Pa.  E 
N.  J.  B 
N.  Y.  E 
Md.  F 
Pa.  D 
N.  Y.  H 
Pa.  E 
Pa.  E 
Pa.  D 
Pa.  E 
N.  Y.  G 
Md.  F 
Pa.  F 
N.  J.  G 
Pa.  C 
N.  J.  B 
N.  Y.  F 
N.  Y.  D 
Pa.  F 


Birmingham  (A lleghtny  Co.),  8,603  Pa.  B 
Birmingham  (Huntingdon  Co.),  263  Pa.  C  f 
Black  Brook,  N.  Y.  H 

Blackhorse,  Pa.  E 

Bladensburg,  410  Md.  E 

Blairsville,  Pa.  B 

Bloomfield,  5,760  N.  J.  A 

Bloomfield,  655  Fa.  D 

Bloomsburg,  3,341  Pa.  E 

Bloomvil'e,  N.  Y.  G 

Blossburg,  Pa.  D 

Bolivar,  N.  Y.  C 

Bonnaughtown,  Pa.  D 

Boonton,  N.  J.  G 

Boonville,  1,418  N.  Y.  F 

Bordentown  6,000  N.  J.  G 

Boston,  N.  Y.  C 

Bound  Brook,  556  N.  J.  G 

Bovina,  N.  Y.  G 

Bowmans,  Pa.  E 

Boylston,  N.  Y.  F 

Bradford,  Pa.  C 

Bradford,  N.  Y.  D 

Branchport,  N.  Y.  D 

Brandt,  N.  Y.  B 

Brandywine,  Del 

Brasher,  N.  Y.  G 

Bricksboro.  N.  J.  G 

Bricksburg,  K  J.  G 


Bridesburg,  Env.  of  Philadelphia  C  h 

Cherubusco, 

N.  Y.  H  b 

Bridgeport  (Fayette  Co.),  1,199 

Pa.  B  f 

Chesapeake  City,  1,008 

Md.  F  g 

Bridgeport  (Bedford  Co.), 

Pa.  C  g 

Chester, 

N.  J.  G  f 

Bridgeport, 

N.  Y.  E  c 

Chester,  666 

N.  Y.  G  e 

Bridgeport  (Cumberland  Co.), 

Pa.  E  f 

Chester,  9,485 

Pa.  F  g 

Bridgeton,  6,830 

N.  J.  F  g 

Cbestertown,  1,871 

Md.  E  g 

Bristol,  3,269 

Pa.  G  f 

Chestnut  Hill, 

Pa  F  f 

Broad-Top  City,  327 

Pa.  C  f 

Chili, 

N.  Y.  D  c 

f 

Brockawayville, 

Pa.  C  e 

Chippewa, 

N.  Y.  F  b 

f 

Brockport,  2,817 

N.  Y.  D  c 

Chittenango,  968 

N.  Y.  F  c 

Brocton,  329 

N.  Y.  B  d 

Church  Hill, 

Md.  F  g 

Brookfield, 

N.  Y.  F  d 

Churehville, 

Pa.  D  f 

f 

Brooklyn,  396,099 

L.  I.  H  f 

Clinton,  1,640 

N.  Y.  F  c 

Brookville,  1,942 

Pa.  B  e 

Cincinnatus,  350 

N.  Y.  F  d 

1 

Brownsville.  1,749 

Pa.  B  f 

Clarion,  709 

Pa.  B  e 

a 

Brownville, 

N.  Y.  F  b 

Clarksburg, 

Md.  D  g 

r 

Buck, 

Pa.  E  g 

Clarkson, 

N.  Y.  D  c 

i 

Buena  Vista, 

N.  J.  G  g 

Clark  ville  ( Madison  Co.),  322 

N.  Y.  F  d 

f 

Buffalo,  117,714 

N.  Y.  C  d 

Clarksville  (Albany  Co.),  236 

N.  Y.  H  d 

i 

Bulls  Ferry, 

N.  J.  H  f 

Clarksville  (Mercer  Co.),  359 

Pa.  A  e 

f 

Burgetts, 

Pa.  A  f 

Clarksville  (Greene  Co.), 

Pa.  A  g 

i 

Burke  Hollow, 

N.  Y.  G  b 

Clayton,  114 

Del.  F  g 

i 

Burlington,  5,817 

N.  J.  G  f 

Clayton,  1,020 

N.  Y.  E  b 

i 

Burlington,  203 

Pa.  E  e 

Clayville,  944 

N.  Y.  F  d 

y 

Bush  Kill. 

Pa.  F  e 

Clearfield,  1,361 

Pa.  C  e 

1 

Butler,  1,936 

Pa.  B  f 

Clearspring,  702 

Md.  D  g 

i 

Byron, 

N.  Y.  C  c 

Clermont, 

N.  Y.  H  d 

f 

Cadiz, 

N.  Y.  C  d 

Cleveland,  895 

N.  Y.  F  c 

f 

Cairo, 

N.  Y.  G  d 

Clifford  Corner, 

Pa.  F  e 

e 

Caldwell, 

N.  Y.  H  c 

Clifton, 

N.  Y.  G  b 

c 

Caldwell’s  Landing, 

N.  Y.  H  e 

Clifton  Park, 

N.  Y.  H  d 

c 

Caledonia,  597 

N.  Y.  D  c 

Clifton  Springs,  746 

N.  Y.  D  d 

r 

Caledonia, 

Pa.  C  e 

Clinton, 

Pa.  A  f 

] 

California,  659 

Pa.  B  f 

Clinton  ville  (Clinton  Co.), 

Pa.  D  e 

b 

Callensburg,  255 

Pa.  B  e 

Clintonville  (Lycoming  Co.), 

Pa.  E  e 

f 

Callicoon, 

N.  Y.  G  e 

Clyde,  2,735 

N.  Y.  E  c 

e 

Callicoon  Centre, 

N.  Y.  G  e 

Clymer,  400 

N.  Y.  B  d 

g 

Cambridge,  1,642 

Md.  E  h 

Coatesville,  2,025 

Pa.  F  f 

e 

Cambridge,  1,530 

N.  Y.  H  c 

Cobham, 

Pa.  B  e 

c 

Cambridge,  452 

Pa.  A  e 

Cobleskill,  1,030 

N.  Y.  G  d 

i 

Camden,  657 

Del.  F  g 

Cochrantown,  459 

Pa.  A  e 

1 

Camden,  20,045 

N.  J.  F  g 

Cockneysville, 

Md.  E  g 

i 

Camden,  1,703 

N.  Y.  F  c 

Coeymans,  3,077 

N.  Y.  H  d 

g 

Cameron,  161 

N.  Y.  D  d 

Cogan  Valley, 

Pa.  D  e 

g 

Campbell, 

N.  Y.  D  d 

Cohoes,  15,357 

N.  Y.  H  d 

b 

Camptown, 

Pa.  E  e 

Cold  Spring, 

N.  J.  G  h 

f 

Canajoharie,  1,822 

N.  Y.  G  d 

Cold  Spring  (Putnam  Co.),  3,086  N.  Y.  H  e 

e 

Canandaigua,  4,862 

N.  Y.  D  d 

Cold  Springs  (Ontario  Co.), 

N.  Y.  D  d 

f 

Canarsie,  Env.  of 

N.  Y.  C  b 

Coles, 

Pa.  E  e 

e 

Canaseraga, 

N.  Y.  D  d 

Colesburg, 

Pa.  D  e 

b 

Canastota,  1,492 

N.  Y.  F  c 

Collierville, 

N.  Y.  F  d 

f 

Candor, 

N.  Y.  E  d 

Colton,  633 

N.  Y.  G  b 

b 

Caneadea,  236 

N.  Y.  C  d 

Columbia  (Herkimer  Co.), 

N.  Y.  F  d 

g 

Canisteo, 

N.  Y.  D  d 

Columbia  (Columbia  Co.), 

N.  Y.  H  d 

c 

Cannonsburg,  641 

Pa.  A  f 

Columbia  (Bradford  Co.), 

Pa.  E  e 

f 

Cannons  ville,  319 

N.  Y.  F  d 

Columbia  (Lancaster  Co.),  6,461  Pa.  E  f 

f 

Canton,  1,681 

N.  Y.  F  b 

Columbus,  466 

Pa.  B  e 

b 

Canton, 

Pa.  E  e 

Communipaw, 

N.  J.  B  b 

c 

Cape  Island  City, 

N.  J.  G  h 

Concord, 

Pa.  D  f 

g 

Cape  May,  1  248 

N.  J.  G  g 

Conemaugli,  2,336 

Pa.  C  f 

d 

Cape  Vincent,  1,269 

N.  Y.  E  b 

Conestoga,  3,800 

Pa.  E  g 

f 

Carbondale,  6,393 

Pa.  F  e 

Confluence, 

Pa.  B  g 

g 

Carlisle, 

N.  Y.  G  d 

Conneautville,  1,000 

Pa.  A  e 

h 

Carlisle,  6,650 

Pa.  D  f 

Connellsville,  1,292 

Pa.  B  f 

d 

Carlton, 

N.  Y.  C  c 

Conshohocken,  3,071 

Pa.  F  f 

c 

Carmel,  590 

N.  Y.  H  e 

Constable, 

N.  Y.  G  b 

e 

Carmichael’s,  491 

Pa.  B  g 

Constableville,  712 

N.  Y.  F  c 

b 

Caroline, 

N.  Y.  E  d 

Constantia,  587 

N.  Y.  E  c 

d 

Carroll, 

Pa.  D  e 

Cooks  Run, 

Pa.  D  e 

h 

Carrolton, 

N.  Y.  C  d 

Coon  Island, 

Pa.  A  f 

g 

Carrollton,  416 

Pa.  C  f 

Coopertown, 

N.  J.  C  h 

d 

Carthage, 

N.  Y.  F  c 

Cooperstown,  1,597  (1860) 

N.  Y.  G  d 

e 

Caslitown  (Adams  Co.), 

Pa.  D  g 

Coopersville,  205 

N.  Y.  H  b 

f 

C'aslitown  (Franklin  Co.), 

Pa.  D  g 

Copenhagen, 575 

N.  Y.  F  c 

e 

Cassville,  152 

N.  Y.  F  d 

Corning.  4,018 

N.  Y.  D  d 

e 

Cassville,  416 

Pa.  C  f 

Coru wall  Furnace, 

Pa.  E  f 

d 

Castile,  712 

N.  Y.  C  d 

Cornwall  Landing,  200 

N.  Y.  H  e 

h 

Castleton,  580 

N.  Y.  H  d 

Corry,  6,809 

Pa.  B  e 

f 

Catasauqua,  2,853 

Pa.  F  f 

Corsica,  372 

Pa.  B  e 

f 

Catawissa, 

Pa.  E  e 

Cortland,  3,066 

N.Y.  E  d 

e 

Cato, 

N.  Y.  E  c 

Corydon, 

Pa.  C  e 

i 

Caton, 

N.  Y.  D  d 

Coudersport,  471 

Pa.  C  e 

d 

Catskill,  3,791 

N.  Y.  G  d 

Cove, 

Pa.  D  f 

d 

Cattaraugus, 

N.  Y.  C  d 

Coventry, 

Pa.  F  f 

f 

Cayuga,  435 

N.  Y.  E  d 

Coverdale, 

Del.  F  h 

f 

Cay  ut  a, 

N.  Y.  E  d 

Covert, 

N.  Y.  E  d 

f 

Cazenovia,  1,718 

N.  Y.  F  d 

Covington,  315 

Pa.  D  e 

b 

Cecilton,  462 

Md.  F  g 

Covode, 

Pa.  C  f 

f 

Cedar  Bridge, 

N.  J.  G  g 

Coxsackie, 

N.  Y.  H  d 

h 

Cedar  Creek, 

Del.  F  h 

Cresson, 

Pa.  C  f 

f 

Centre  ville,  915 

Md.  E  g 

Crisfield, 

Md.  F  i 

b 

Ceutreville  (Butler  Co.),  366 

Pa.  B  e 

Croton, 

N.  Y.  H  e 

f 

Centreville  (Crawford  Co.),  325 

Pa.  B  e 

Crown  Point, 

N.  Y.  H  c 

e 

Centreville  (Elk  Co.), 

Pa.  C  e 

Cuba, 

N.  Y.  C  d 

d 

Chadds  Ford, 

Pa.  F  g 

Cumberland,  8,056 

Md.  C  g 

e 

Chambersburg,  6,308 

Pa.  D  g 

Cnrwens  ville,  556 

Pa.  C  e 

d 

Champlain,  1,850 

N.  Y.  H  b 

Cuyler,  90 

N.  Y.  F  d 

g 

Chapel, 

Md.  E  h 

Dagsborongh, 

Del.  F  h 

f 

Chaptico, 

Md.  E  h 

Daleville, 

Pa.  F  e 

c 

Charleston, 

N.  Y.  G  d 

Damascus, 

Pa.  F  e 

f 

Charlotte, 

N.  Y.  D  c 

Danby, 

N.  Y.  E  d 

d 

Charlotte  Hall, 

Md.  E  h 

Dansville,  3,387 

N.  Y.  D  d 

f 

Charlton, 

N.Y.Hi 

Danville,  8,436 

Pa.  E  f 

d 

Chateaugay, 

N.  Y.  G  b 

Darby,  1,205  Env.  of  Philadelphia  B  h 

e 

Chateaugay  Lake, 

N.  Y.  H  b 

Darien, 

N.  Y.  C  d 

c 

Chatham,  1,387 

N.  Y.  H  d 

Darlington,  280 

Pa.  A  f 

d 

Chatham,  E. 

N.  Y.  H  d 

Dauphin,  739 

Pa.  E  g 

d 

Chaumout,  370 

N.  Y.  E  b 

Daymans  ville. 

N.  Y.  F  e 

d 

Cliazy, 

N.  Y.  H  b 

Dayton, 

N.  Y.  B  d 

d 

Chelsea,  En  r.  of  N.  Y.  A  c 

Deal, 

N.  J.  H  f 

g 

Chenango, 

N.  Y.  F  d 

De  Kalb, 

N.  Y.  F  b 

b 

Chenango  Forks, 

N.  Y.  F  d 

j  Delano, 

Pa.  E  f 

g 

Cherry  Creek,  271 

N.  Y.  B  d 

Delanti,  245 

N.  Y.  B  d 

f 

Cherry  Valiev,  930 

N.  Y.  G  d 

Delaware  City,  1,059 

Del.  F  g 

Dunmore,  4,311 


Dushore,  376 
Eagleton, 

East  Bloomfield,  320 
East  Branch, 

East  Mauch  Chunk,  1,585 
Ea>t  Newark, 

East  New  Market, 

East  New  Yoik,  Env. 

Easton,  2,110 

Easton, 

Easton,  10,987 
Eatontown, 

Ebensburg, 

Economy, 

Eden, 

Edinboro,  801 
Edwards, 

Egg  Harbor  City,  1,311 
Elbinsville, 

Elderton, 

Eldredsville, 

Elethorpe, 

Elizabeth,  20,832 
Elizabeth  Port, 
Elizabethtown, 

Elkland,  332 
Elkton,  1,797 
Ellenburgh, 

Ellendale, 

Ellenville, 

Ellicott  City,  1,722 
Ellicottville,  579 
Ellington, 

Elmer,  347 
Elmira,  15,863 
Eiton, 

El  wood, 

Elysvilie,  302 
Emails,  477 
Emlenton, 

Enimitsburg,  706 
Emporium,  898 
Ephrata, 

Equinuuk, 

Erie,  19,646 
Erwin, 

Esperance, 

Espy, 

Espyville, 

Essex, 

Estelville, 

Etna,  230 
Etna,  1,447 
Evans, 

Evansburg,  174 
Evans  Mills,  500 
Ewansville, 

Fabuis,  378 
Factorvville,  318 
Fairfield,  281 
Fairfield  (Somerset  Co.), 
Fairfield' (Lancaster  Co.), 
Fairhaven,  532 
Fairport, 

Fail-view  (Erie  Co.),  4S0 
Fail-view  ( Cumberland  Co.), 
Fairview  (York  Co.), 

Fall  Brook,  1,390 
Fallston, 

Falmouth, 

Fanuetts, 

Farmers  VaEey, 
Farmingdale, 

Farmington, 

Farrandsville, 

Fayetteville,  1,402 
Feder&lsbuig, 

Felton,  437 


N.  Y.  G 

a 

Del  F 

t 

N.  Y.  F 

c 

N.  Y.  G 

e 

Md.  F 

t 

N.  Y.  F 

b 

N.  Y.  F 

d 

N.  Y.  F 

d 

N.  Y.  F 

b 

N.  Y.  F 

d 

N.  Y.  G 

b 

Pa.  D 

t 

Pa.  F 

e 

Pa.  G 

e 

N.  J.  F 

g 

N.  Y.  H 

e 

Pa.  E 

f 

Pa.  B 

f 

N.  J.  G 

g 

Pa.  F 

f 

Del.  F 

g 

Pa.  E 

f 

Pa.  F 

f 

Pa.  F 

f 

Pa.  C 
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Straustown, 
Strikersville, 
Stroudsburg,  1,79S 
Su  Herns, 

Summer  Hill, 

Summit, 

Sunbury,  3,131 

Sunderlandville, 

Sundown, 

Susqtiehannah,  2,729 
Swanville, 

Swatara, 

Swedesboro, 

Sykesville, 

Syracuse,  43,051 
Taberg,  400 
Tahawa, 

Tamaqua,  5,960 
Taneytown,  413 
Tannersville, 
Tarentum,  944 
Tarport. 

Tarrytown,  7,000 
Taylor’s  Island, 
Temperanceville,  2,069 
Temple, 

Terrytown, 

Theresa,  798 
Thompsontown,  280 
Troop.sville,  126 
Ticonderoga, 

Tidioute,  1,638 
Tioga,  440 
Tioga  Centre,  304 
Tionesta,  320 
Titusville,  8,639 
Toms  River,  1,400 
Tompkinsville, 
Tonawanda,  2,812 
Tottenville,  1,571 
Tcwanda,  2,696 
Townsend, 

Towson  Town, 

Trappe,  272 
Tremont,  2,025 
Tremont,  1,709 
Trenton,  22,874 
Trenton,  294 
Trenton  Falls,  128 
Trevorton, 

Ti  exlertown, 

Trout  Run, 

Trouton, 

Troy,  46,465 
Troy,  1,081 
Troy,  West,  10,693 
Trumansburg,  1,246 
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Truxton,  314  N.  Y. 

Tuckerton,  N.  J. 

Tunkhannock,  953  Pa. 

Tunnels  Store,  Del. 

Turin,  552  N.  Y. 

Turners,  N.  Y. 

Tyler,  Pa. 

Tylersville,  Pa. 

Tynskin,  Md. 

Tyrone,  1,840  Pa. 

Ulysses,  Pa. 

Unadilla,  875  N.  Y. 

Union,  1,500  Pa. 

Union,  4,640  N.  J. 

Union  Bridge,  323  Md. 

Union  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Union  Springs,  1,150  N.  Y. 

Union  Town,  319  Md. 

Uniontown,  2,503  Pa. 

Uniontown,  Pa. 

Uuionville,  N.  Y. 

Unionville,  320  Pa. 

Upper  Marlborough,  492  Md. 

Upper  Trappe,  Md. 

Upton,  Pa. 

Urbana,  Md. 

Utica,  28,804  N.  Y. 

Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

Vanderbilts  Landing,  Env.  of  N.  Y. 
Van  Ettenville,  N.  Y. 

Venango,  318  Pa. 

Venango  City,  1,550  Pa. 

Vernon,  391  N.  Y. 

Verplanks  Pt.,  1,500  N.  Y. 

Victor,  506  N.  Y. 

Victory,  170  N.  Y. 

Vienna,  Md. 

Vienna,  156  N.  Y. 

Village  Green,  Pa. 

Vincentown,  N.  J. 

Vineland,  7,000  N.  J. 

VI y,  The,  N.  Y. 

Waddington,  710  N.  Y. 

Waertown,  N.  J . 

Walden,  1,254  N.  Y. 
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Abseeum  Beach, 

Adirondack  Mts.,  5,467  ft. 
Alleghany  Mts. 

Allegheny  R.,  240  m. 
Amomessie  R. 

Antietam  Creek, 

Arthnrkill,  or  Staten  I.  Sound, 
Env.  oi 

Assatengue  Sound, 

Au  Sable  R.,  45  m. 

Backbone  Mt.' 

Bald  Eagle  Creek, 

Bald  Peak, 

Barnegat  Bay, 
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Beaver  R. 
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Brandywine  R. 
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Washington  (Warren Co.),  1,880  N.  J. 
Washington,  N.  Y. 

Washington,  3,571  Pa. 

Washington  Junction,  Md. 

Waterford,  N.  J. 

Waterford,  3,071  N.  Y. 

Waterford,  790  Pa. 

Waterloo,’  N.  J. 

Waterloo,  4,086  N.  Y. 

Waterloo,  Pa. 

Watertown,  9,336  N.  Y. 

Waterville,  1,182  N.  Y. 

Watkins,  2,639  N.  Y. 

Watson’s  Corner,  N.  J. 

Watsontown,  1,181  Pa. 

Wattsburg,  286  Pa. 

Waverly,  2,239  N.  Y. 

Wawarsing,  N.  Y. 

Wayland,  N.  Y. 

Way  mart,  567  Pa. 

Wayne,  N.  Y. 

Waynesburg  (Oreene  Co.),  1,272  Pa. 
Waynesburg  (Chester  Co.),  Pa. 

Webb  Landing,  Del. 

Weedsport,  1,348  N.  Y. 

Weehawken,  N.  J. 

Wegateliie,  201  N.  Y. 

Wells,  N.  Y. 

Wells,  Pa. 

Wellsborough,  1,465  Pa. 

Wellsburg,  542  N.  Y. 

Wellsville,  2,034  N.  Y. 

Werefordburg,  Pa. 

Wesieyville,  Pa. 

West  Chester,  5,630  Pa. 

West  Elizabeth,  590  Pa. 

Western,  N.  Y. 

Western  Port,  Md. 

Westfield,  3,000  N.  Y. 

Westfield,  370  Pa. 

West  Kendall,  N.  Y. 

West  Lebanon,  Pa. 

West  Milford,  N.  J. 

Westminster,  2,310  Md. 

West  Nnntieoke,  Pa. 

West  Newton,  992  Pa. 

West  Philadelphia,  Env.  of  Philadelphia 
West  Pittston,  1,416  Pa. 
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East  Sandy  Creek, 
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Esopus  Creek, 
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Fishkill  Creek, 

Fish  L. 

French  Creek, 

Fresh  Kill  (R.), 
Fulton  Lakes, 

Gallop  I. 

Genesee  R. 

Gibsons  I. 

Governors  I. 
Gowanus  Bay, 

Grand  I. 

Grass  R.,  90  in. 
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bftvebeen  assessed  at  least  2  mnntlis  l.efore  the  election. 
1  he  general  election  is  held  uiiuuhIIy,  mi  the  Tuesday 
next  following  the  fiist  Aloiidity  (it  Novt-nilipr  All 
elections  for  city,  word,  hototigli.  and  tuwnsliin  .  ftices 
are  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  ot  February.  The  General 
Assembly,  by  general  law,  designates  tl.e  courts  and 
judges  by  w  hom  the  several  classes  of  election  contests 
shall  he  tried  — The  Slate  is  represented  in  the  National 
Congress  by  2  senators  and  27  members  of  the  lower 
bouse. 


Public  Works.  The  Commonwealth  has  a  very  extensive 
system  of  internal  communication,  by  roads,  railways, 
and  canals.  The  Pennsylvania  Central,  connecting 


Fig.  2075. —  pennsyi.vvnia  r.  r.  bridge,  across  the 

8USQUEHANNA  RIVER. 


Philadelphia  with  Pittsburg,  and  thence  with  its  nu¬ 
merous  ramifications  West,  is  perhaps  the  lamest  rail¬ 
road  corporation  in  the  world,  representing  a  total  cash 
capital  of $25( ),0()t >,000, (p. 211 1. )  The  Reading  R.R.  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pottsville,  and  thence  with  numerous 
lateral  branches,  and  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  and 
Western  R.  R ,  from  Scranton  to  New  York,  have  the 
heaviest  coal  tonnage  of  any  roads  in  the  world.  Among 
other  R.  R.  may  be  named  the  two  roads  to  New  York* 
the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimoro;  the  Cata- 
wissa;  Philadelphia  and  Erie,  connecting  Philadelphia 
with  the  great  lakes;  N.  Pennsylvania.  Ac.  The  so-called 
“oil-regions”  are  served  by  a  branch  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western,  and  also  of  the  Pennsylvania  Cen¬ 
tral  ;  and  the  immense  quantities  of  petroleum  exported 
from  this  district  gives  rise  to  considerable  traffic.  In 
1878,  there  were  not  less  than  150  trunk  and  branch 
lines  in  operation,  in  all  nearly  6,000  miles  in  extent — 
representing  a  total  cost  amounting  to  8744, 000, 000. 
There  were  also  numerous  canals,  in  part  constructed 
by  private  companies,  and  in  part  by  the  State  govt. 
The  grand  canal  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg, 
a  distance  of  395  miles, connects  the  Delaware  with  the 
Ohio,  ami  is  second  in  importance  only  to  the  Erie 
Canal  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It  has,  with  its  va¬ 
rious  lateral  branches,  an  aggregate  length  of  590  miles, 
the  total  expense  of  completion  having  been  nearly 
$20,000,000.  Among  the  canals  are  the  Schuylkill 
Canal,  from  Philadelphia  to  Port  Carbon,  108  miles 
long,  with  129  locks,  and  completed  at  a  cost  of  $2.- 
500.000;  the  Lehigh  Canal,  and  the  Lackawauna  Can.tl, 
25  miles  long,  with  which  a  railroad  is  connected,  the 
total  cost  of  both  having  been  $2,000,0  )0.  The  canal 
system  of  the  State  altogether  aggregates  973  in.,  con¬ 
structed  at  a  cost  of  $38, 660,397.  —  Manuf.  The  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  of  the  State  are  both  various  and 
extensive,  being  celebrated  not  only  for  the  working 
of  iron  and  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  glass,  but  also 
for  her  textile  industries.  Cotton-st tiffs  and  yarn  are 
extensively  produced,  bringing  P.  next  in  rank  to  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  in  the  manufacture  of  these  fabrics.  Steam- 
engines,  machinery,  cutlery,  nails,  stoves,  leather,  chem¬ 
icals,  Ac.,  are  largely  made.  The  total  production  of  pig- 
iron,  anthracite,  bituminous, and  charcoal-iron, through¬ 
out  the  State,  in  1875,  was  valued  at  $130,000,000.  The 
total  value  of  manufactures  in  1877  was  $1,01)0, 000,000. 
The  principal  foreign  trade  of  the  State  centres  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  but  it  is  partly  also  carried  on  through  New 
York,  Baltimoro,  and  New  Orleans. — F.dvc .,  Ac.  The 
public  school  system  established  in  P.  is  of  a  very  high 
and  extended  order.  The  State  is  divided  into  12  nor¬ 
mal  districts,  and  each  district  is  authorized  to  erect  a 
State  Normal  School.  The  first  institution  established 
under  this  law'  was  the  Normal  School  for  the  Second 
District,  aUMillersville,  in  Lancaster  co.,  recognized  by 
State  authority  in  1859.  The  Normal  School  for  the 
Twelfth  District,  at  Edinboro’,  in  Erie  co.,  was  recog¬ 
nized  in  18GI ;  for  the  Fifth  District, at  Mansfield,  Tioga 
co.,  in  1852,  and  for  the  Third  District,  named  “  Keystone 
Normal  School,”  in  1806.  In  1878,  1()  were  in  operation. 
The  State  possesses* no  school-fund,  and  the  revenues 
for  scholastic  purposes  are  derived  chiefly  from  taxation 
in  the  various  districts.  The  estimated  value  of  school 
property  is  $30,000,000,  and  the  expense  of  maintaining 
the  schools,  for  1877,  w  as  over  $1  n, 000, 000.  In  1878,  the 
public  schools  n  umbered  nearly  20,000,  attended  by  nearly 
1,000,000  pupils;  education  is,  as  yet,  not  compulsory. 
The  Stato  has  established  an  Agricultural  College  at 
Bell^fonte,  Centre  co.,  w  ith  branches  in  Chester  and  In¬ 
diana  counties,  endowed  w  ith  appropriation  of  lands  by 
the  general  government,  and  from  w  hich  great  improve-* 
ments  are  anticipated  by  t lie  more  close  union  of  theo¬ 
retical  nnd  practical  fanning.  In  addition  to  a  prepara¬ 
tory  course,  it  lias  three  courses  of  f*>ur  yars  each;  chis- 
eical,  scientific,  find  agricultural;  tuition  is  free  and  open 
to  both  sexes.  The  endow  ment  reaches  $500,000,  and  the 
farm  contains  400  acres.  Besides  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  located  at  Philadelphia,  thero  are  over  50  colle¬ 
giate,  theological,  and  professional  schools,  some  of  them, 
as  for  example,  the  Lehigh  University,  with  liberal  en¬ 
dowments  and  magnificent  buildings.  The  Soldiers’ 


Orphans’  schools,  established  since  the  Civil  War,  are  car¬ 
ried  on  at  an  annual  expenseof  about$40n,000.  Thechar- 
itahle  institutions  of  A  tally  with  her  wonderful  progress 
and  prosperity,  and  her  penitentiary  system  is  conducted 
with  admirable  efficiency.  (See  Penitentiary  System.) 
Besides  the  several  State  Asylums  for  the  Insane  at 
Harrisburg,  Norristown,  <fcc.,  the  {State  makes  annually 
liberal  appropriations  to  numerous  philanthropic  and 
charitable  institutions;  such  as  Asylum  for  the  Blind, 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Insane,  Ac.,  located  at  Philadelphia; 
and  also  to  Houses  of  Keluge  for  juvenile  offend,  rs,  at 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg;  and  other  institutions. — 
Rtliyton.  Almost  all  the  religious  sects  existing  in  the 
United  States  ale  represented  in  Pennsylvania.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  last  census,  there  were  in  this  State  5,337 
churches,  of  which  the  Baptists  owned  402;  Christians, 
69;  Episcopalians,  *203;  Congregatioimlists.  34 ;  Friends, 
147;  German  Reformed,  474;  Lutherans,  730;  Menon- 
ites,  95;  Methodists,  1,573;  Moravians,  23;  Presbyte¬ 
rians,  723;  Roman  Catholics,  27  I  ;  Unionists,  144  ;  Uni- 
versalists,  27  ;  the  r**st  being  occupied  by  other  less  nu¬ 
merous  denominations.  —  Hist.  The  country  about  Del¬ 
aware  Bay  was  first  settled  by  the  Swedes,  but  they 
made  comparatively  little  progress  in  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  and  passed  under  the  English 
jurisdiction  generally  established  in  1664.  In  1681, 
the  territory  W  .  of  the  Delaware  was  granted  by  royal 
charter  to  William  Penn  (7.  ».),  who  colonized  it;  and, 
by  the  industry  and  high  character  of  bis  co-relig¬ 
ionists,  the  Society  of  Friends,  by  cultivating  peace 
with  the  Indians,  and  encouraging  emigration,  founded 
a  flourishing  state,  which,  long  before  the  Revolution, 
became  the  seat  of  learning,  wealth,  and  refinement. 


Fig.  2076.  —  soldiers’  monument,  Gettysburg. 

Under  the  charter  granted  to  Wm.  Penn,  the  region 
forming  the  present  State  of  Delaware  was  included, 
and  the  two  colonies  continued  to  be  so  joined  until  the 
Revolution  of  1776.  During  the  War  of  Revolution,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  was  the  chief  city  and  capital  of  the  federation, 
and  Brandywine,  Germantown,  Valley  Forgo,  and  other 
points,  were  the  scenes  of  memorable  events,  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  national  history,  and  are  noticed  in  this 
book  under  their  different  names.  Independence  was 
first  proclaimed  here,  and  the  whole  colony  took  a  de¬ 
cided  part  in  the  final  establishment  of  American  lib¬ 
erty.  In  the  Civil  War,  too.  they  were  not  less  distin¬ 
guished,  the  Commonwealth  sending  to  the  national 
army  270  regiments  and  several  unattached  companies 
of  volunteers,  numbering  in  all  387,284  men.  P.  was 
also  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  important  and  most 
sanguinary  battles  of  the  last  war.  that  of  Gettysburg, 
commemorated  by  a  splendid  monument  (Fig.  2076).  60 
feet  high,  designed  and  built  by  James  G  Batterson,  of 
Hartford,  and  inaugurated  in  the  National  Cemetery  of 
Gettysburg,  July  4th,  1869.  Next  to  the  Friends*  the 
most  important  immigration  has  been  that  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans;  who,  from  1750.  have  peopled,  almost  entirely, 
several  counties  adjoining  Philadelphia.  Pop.  (I81O) 
3,515,993 ;  (1880)  4,282,786  (including  85,342  colored),  of 
which  2,136,635  are  males  and  2,146,151  females.  P.  2007. 

PennsylVA  niahurg,  i  1  /,«<.,  a  vil.  of  Ripley  co.  * 

Pen'ny,  pi.  Pence,  or  Pennies.  [A  8.  p^neo, 
p^ninc;  Ger.  pfennig .  half  a  farthing.)  An  English 
copper  coin,  the  value  of  which  is  one-twelfth  of  a  shil¬ 
ling.  or  about  2  cents 

— Proverbially,  a  small  sum  ;  a  groat:  a  stiver. 

Pen'ny-a-l  iner,  n.  One  who  writes  for  a  public 
journal  at  so  much  a  line:  a  venal  writer. 

Penn  Van,  in  Pork,  a  po**t-village,  cap.  of  Yates 

co.,  aht.  192  in.  V\  .  of  Albany.  If  is  an  active  manufac¬ 
turing  place,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  inland  trade. 
Pop.  (1870),  3,003. 

Pen'ny-crp**,  n.  (Rot.)  S'*e  Thlvs^i. 

Pen'ny-jjrass,  n.  ( Bot .)  Same  as  Pennyroyal. 
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Pen'nypark  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  flows  into  the 

Delaware  near  lloliiieshurg. 

Pennyroyal,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Mknthv  and  IIedboma. 
P**n  ii.vueiglil,  n.  A  weight  equal  to  24  grains,  or 
the  20th  part  of  uu  ounce  troy.  This  was  the  weight  of 
the  silver  penny  in  the  time  of  Edward  1. 

Pen  uy-wise,  a.  Saving  of  small  stuns  at  the  hazard 
of  larger;  niggardly  on  important  occasions;  hence, 
the  phrase  pmny-wi.se  and  pound  fottlixh. 

P«*n  uy-wort,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Hydrocotyle  and  Obol- 

ARIA. 

Pen  ny-worth,  Cwurth ,)  n.  As  much  as  is  bought  for 
a  penny.  —  A  purchase;  anything  bought  or  sold  for 
money  ;  something  advantageously  purchased,  or  (or  less 
than  its  worth.  —  A  small  quantity. 

Penob'seot.  in  Mane,  an  important  river,  rising  by 
several  branches  among  the  Green  Mountains  in  Somer¬ 
set  co..  and  flowing  E.  and  N.E.  into  Piscataquis  co..  ex¬ 
pands  into  the  Cliesuneook  Lake.  Thence,  receiving 
numerous  streams  and  the  surplus  waters  of  several 
lakes,  it  flows  S.E.  to  Mattnwainkeag.  in  Penobscot  co., 
where,  receiving  its  largest  affluent,  the  Mattawamkeag 
River,  nnd  turning  to  the  S.  by  W..  it  enters  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  a  large  embouchure  called  Penobscot  Jiay.  be¬ 
tween  Hancock  and  Waldo  cos.  Total  length  aid.  300  m. 
— A  N.  I*y  E.  co.,  adjoining  Canada  on  the  N.;  area.  aht. 
3,200  sq.  in.  Rivers.  St.  John,  Penobscot,  Aroostook, 
Piscataquis,  Sebovis  and  numerous  smaller  streams,  be¬ 
sides  many  lakes.  Surface,  much  diversified;  soil,  gen¬ 
erally  fertile,  producing  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  wheat, 
and  bay,  in  considerable  quantities.  Cup.  Bangor.  Pop. 
(1870),  \ 0,668. 

— A  post-township  and  port  of  entry  of  Hancock  co.,  on 
the  E.  side  of  Penobscot  Bay,  abt.  57  til.  E.  of  Augusta; 
pop.  abt.  1,900. 

Penologr'ienl.  a.  Belonging  to,  or  descriptive  of, 
public  punishments. 

Penol  ogy,  n.  [Gr.  point,  punishment, and  bgos,  dis¬ 
course.]  The  science  of  public  punishment ;  poen- 
ology. 

Penon  fie  Velez,  (pen'yon  de  ra'leth.)  a  fortified  sea¬ 
port-town  belonging  to  Spain,  on  an  elevated  rock,  on 
the  African  side  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  80  m.  S.E. 
of  Ceuta. 

Pen'-rnek,  n.  A  rack  for  pens;  a  pen-holder. 
Pen'rilli.  a  town  of  England,  co.  ot  Cumberland,  15  m. 
SS.E  of  Carlisle.  Manuf.  Woollen,  cotton,  ami  linen 
goods.  Pop.  7,500. 

Penryn',  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall,  at  the 
head  of  Falmouth  harbor,  2  m.  from  Falmouth;  v<p. 
4.000. 

Pensacola,  in  Florida ,  a  town,  port  of  entry,  cap  of 
Escambia  co.,  on  the  W.  shore  of  Pensacola  Bay,  abt. 
180  m.  \\  of  Tallahassee.  It  lias  one  of  the  sales!  and 
best  harbors  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  having *21  ft.  of  water 
on  the  bar,  and  a  gradually  rising  sandy  shore.  The 
town  is  regularly  laid  out  and  generally  well  built.  It 
is  the  U.  Stales  naval  station, and  has  a  marine  hospital. 
Its  trade  in  lumber  and  timber  is  very  important.  J'op. 
abt.  3,000. 

Pensacola  Bay,  in  Florida ,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  between  Santa  Rosa  and  Escambia  cos.  It  is 
abt.  27  m.  in  length,  by  a  maximum  breadth  of  12  m. 
It  receives  the  Escambia  River  and  several  less  impor¬ 
tant  streams.  'J  he  harbor  is  sheltered  by  Santa  ]b>sa 
Island,  and  the  entrance  is  defended  by  3  forts —  Fort 
Pickens,  on  the  W.  extremity  of  the  island,  and  Forts 
MeCrea  and  Barrancas,  on  the  mainland. 
Pensau'kee,  in  Wisconsin,  a  small  river  flowing  into 
Green  Bay  from  Oconto  co.  —  A  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Oconto  co.,  abt.  6  m.  S.W.  of  Oconto;  total  pop. 
abt  600. 

Pensan'kin  Creek,  in  New  Jersey .  enters  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River  between  Burlington  and  Camden  co. 
Pen'silc,  (-sil.)  a.  [Lat.  pensilis,  from  pendeo.  to  hang.] 
Pendent;  suspended;  supported  above  the  ground. 
Pen'silene&s.  n.  The  state  of  being  pensile. 
Pension,  (pm'shnn,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  peusio,  from  prndo, 
to  weigh  ]  A  payment  made;  as,  rent,  wages,  Ac. 

—  An  annual  allowance  of  a  sum  of  money  to  a  person  by 
government  in  consideration  of  past  services.  —  An  an¬ 
nual  payment  by  an  individual  to  an  old  or  disabled  ser¬ 
vant. —  An  annual  allowance  made  by  government  to 
retired  officers,  disabled  soldiers,  or  the  families  of 
soldiers  killed  or  dying  in  the  public  service.  —  A  French 
boarding-house,  or  boarding-school. 

— v.  a.  To  grant  a  pension  to. 

Pensionary,  a.  [Fr.  pensionnaire.)  Maintained  l»y 
a  pension  ;  receiving  a  pension.  —  Consisting  in,  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  pension. 

— n.  A  pensioner;  one  who  receives  a  pension. 

Grand  Pensionary.  (Hist.)  A11  appellation  formerly 
given  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  Holland  in  its  republi¬ 
can  days.  The  Pensionary  was  the  president  of  tho 
council  of  state,  or  the  legislature  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces,  and  first  minister  of  the  republic.  His  term 
of  election  was  for  five  years,  but  he  was  generally  pro¬ 
longed  in  his  office,  and  often  retained  it  for  life. 
Pensioner.  (  pen'xhun-rr%)  n.  One  who  receives  a  pen¬ 
sion. —  A  dependant.  — A  student  of  the  second  rank  at 
Cambridge,  England,  who  pays  for  his  board  and  other 

charges. 

Pen  sive,  a.  [Fr.  pensif,  from  Lat  prnsn.  to  weigh,  to 
ponder  )  Thoughtful;  employed  in  serious  study  or  re¬ 
flection:  thoughtful  and  sad  from  care,  trouble,  or  sor¬ 
row  ;  sorrowful ;  melancholy.  —  Expressing  thoughtful¬ 
ness  with  sadness. 

Pen'nively,  adv.  With  thougthfulness :  with  gloomy 
seriousness  or  some  degree  of  melancholy. 

Pen  sivenews,  n.  Gloomy  thoughtfulness  ;  melan¬ 
choly;  seriousness  from  depressed  spirits. 
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Pen'-slides,  (-glidz,)  n.  An  instrument  for  drawing 
maps  or  plans. 

I*en -stock,  n.  The  barrel  of  a  pump. — The  handle  of 
a  pen. 

Pent,  imp.  and  pp.  from  Pen,  q,v. 

— n.  A  confined  accumulation.  — Milton. 

Pen'ta-cap  snlnr.  a.  |Gr.  pent?,  five,  and  Lat.  cap- 
s>  da ,  small  box.]  (Hot.)  That  has  five  capsules  or  cells. 

Pen'taceros,  n.  ( Zool .)  See  Astekiad.®. 

Pen  la-olior«l,  n.  [From  Gr.  pent*,  five,  and  chord*, 
a  string.]  (.!/«.<.)  An  instrument  of  music  with  five 
strings.  —  An  order  or  system  of  five  sounds. 

Pentacoc  con*,  a.  ( From  Gr.  pmte,  five,  and  coccos, 
a  berry,  a  kernel.]  (Bot. )  Having  five  cocci.  See  Cocci  S. 

Pentac'rinite,  n.  [Fr..  from  Gr.  jiente,  five,  and 
crinon,  a  lily.]  (Zool.  and  Pal.)  One  of  the  genus  Pen- 
tacrinus,  containing  radiata  having  five-angled  joints. 
Most  of  them  are  found  in  a  fossil  state. 

Pent acros't  ic,  a.  [From  Gr.  pmte ,  five,  and  arcrosti- 
con ,  acrostic.]  (Pros.)  A  set  of  verses  so  disposed  as  to 
have  five  acrostics  of  the  same  name  in  five  divisions  of 
each  verse.  —  Worcester. 

Pen  tagon,  n.  [Gr .pmte,  five,  and  gonia,  an  angle.] 
(Gtnm.)  A  plane  figure  having  five  angles,  and  conse¬ 
quently  five  sides. 

Pentagonal.  Pentag  onous,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.pcn- 
tagonu'A  Having  five  corners  or  angles. 

Pen  tag'on ally,  adr.  With  five  angles. 

Pentaffrnph.  "■  Same  as  Pantograph,  7.  r. 

Fentaffrapli  ie.  Pen  tagraph  leal,  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  peutagrapli. 

Pen  taffy  ilia.  n.  [Fr.  p*ntagyni*,  from  Gr.  pent*, and 
gun*.,  female  ]  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants  in  the  Linn  jean 
system  characterized  by  having  five  styles. 

Pen  tali  e'dral,  Penlalie'drons,  a.  Having  five 
equal  sid«*s. 

Pen  taile  d  roil.  n.  [Gr.  pent*,  and  Wra,  a  seat.]  A 
solid  figure  having  five  equal  shies  or  faces. 

Pentahetahedral,  a.  [Fr .pentahexsedre..]  ( Crys - 
tallog.)  Exhibiting  five  ranges  of  faces,  one  above  an¬ 
other,  each  range  containing  six  faces.  —  Worcester. 

Pen  tain  erons,  a.  [Gr.  pmte.  five,  and  meros ,  part.] 
(Hot)  Consisting  of  five  parts,  as  a  flower. 

Pentam  eter,  n.  [Gr.  pent*,,  .and  metron,  measure.] 
(/Vt)  A  verse  of  five  feet,  of  which  the  first  two  are 
either  dactyls  or  spondees,  the  third  a  spondee,  and  the 
last  two  anapests. 

— a.  Possessing  five  metrical  feet. 

Pentan  clria,  n.  [Gr.  pmte.  five,  and  aner,  a  man.] 
The  fifth  class  in  the  artificial  system  of  Li  11  mens,  and 
so  named  from  having  /Ire  distinct  and  unconnected 
stamens  on  the  same  flower.  This  is  the  largest  and 
most  comprehensive  class  in  the  sexual  system,  number 
five  prevailing  more  frequently  than  any  other  arrange¬ 
ment  of  stamens. 

Pentan'ffle,  n.  A  pentagon.  (r.) 

Pciitan'ffiilar,  a.  [Gr.  penlc,  and  Eng.  angular.] 
Having  five  corners  or  angles. 

Pentapet'alous.  a.  [Gr.  pent*.,  and  pelalon,  petal  ] 
(B  >t.)  Possessing  five  petals,  as  a  flower. 

Pentapliy l  lnus.  a.  [Gr.  pmte,  five,  and  phyllon , 
leaf.)  (Bot)  Having  five  leaves. 

Pentap'oily,  n.  [Gr.  ftente,  and  pous,  polios.  foot] 
(Pros  )  A  measure  comprising  five  feet  taken  together. 

Peilt'apolis.  (Anc.  G*/>g.)  A  name  given  by  the 
ancieut  Greeks  to  certain  countries  which  were  remark¬ 
able  for  having  five  distinguished  cities.  The  most  cele¬ 
brated  was  the  Penta|Mdis  Cyrenuica,  of  which  the  five 
cities  were  Berenice,  Arsiuoe,  Ptolemais,  Cyrene,  and 
A  po I  Ionia. 

Pen'taptoto,  n.  [Gr.  p*nte,  and  ptntos.  fallen,  from 
pipt-dn,  to  fall.)  (Gram.)  A  noun  possessing  five  cases. 

Pen'tarcliy,  n.  [Gr.  pentarchia ,  from  petite,  five,  and 
a rche,  dominion.]  A  government  in  the  hands  of  five 
pers<xns. 

Penlasper'moiis.  a.  [Or.  penta,  and  sperma ,  seed.] 
(Bot.)  Possessing  five  seeds. 

Pen  last ich,  (stile.)  n.  [Qr^pente,  and  stichos ,  a  line.] 
A  composition  comprising  five  verses. 

PentA'style,  n.  [Gr.  pent*,  and  stylos,  a  pillar.]  (Arch.) 
A  work  in  which  there  are  five  rows  of  columns. 

Pentateuch,  <-tuh\)  n.  f  Fr.  pentate.uque. ;  Gr.  pent* , 
and  teuchns ,  a  book.]  The  five  books  of  Moses,  being  the 
first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  viz..  Genesis , 
Ex'*dus,  L*nticu< ,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy. 

Pentateii'ohal.  a.  Relating  to  the  Pentateuch. 

Fen'teeost,  n.  [Gr.  pmtccostos.  the  fiftieth.]  (Eccl 
Hist.)  A  Jewish  festival;  so  called  because  it  was  ob¬ 
served  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread:  i.  e.  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  Nisan,  and  next 
day  after  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  Being  celebrated 
seven  weeks  after  the  Passover,  it  also  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Feast  of  Weeks.  It  occurred  about  the 
beginning  of  the  harvest,  and  seems  to  have  been  insti¬ 
tuted  as  an  acknowledgment  of  tile  goodness  of  God  in 
giving  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  It  was  also  consideredin 
later  times  as  commemorating  the  giving  of  the  law  on 
Mount  Sinai,  according  to  the  construction  put  on 
Exod.  xix.  The  narrative  of  the  descent  of  the  fiery 
tongues  upon  the  apostles  on  the  same  day,  as  given  in 
Acts  ii.,  has  caused  its  observance  to  be  continued 
among  Christians.  In  England  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  White  Sunday ;  and  in  Germany  by  that  of 
lying  sten. 

Pen  tecostal,  a.  Pertaining  to  Pentecost  or  to  Whit¬ 
suntide. 

Pontel'iean,  a.  Belonging  or  having  reference  to 
Mount  Pentelicus,  near  Athens,  or  to  its  fine  marbles. 

Penteni'sia.  or  Pentene'sia,  a  group  of  small 
islands  in  the  Gulf  of  -Egiua,  Greece,  10  in.  K.W.  of 
uEgina. 


Pent  -house,  n.  [Fr.  pmte.  a  slope,  from  Lat.  p*nd*r*, 
to  hang,  and  house.]  A  shed  standing  aslope  from  the 
main  wall  or  building. 

Pen 't Ice,  n..  [From  Lat.  pendere ,  to  hang  down.] 
(Arch.)  A  sloping  roof.  (R.) 

Pen  tile,  n.  See  Pantile. 

Pent'- roof,  n.  A  roof  whose  slope  is  on  one  side  only. 

Pen'-troiiffh,  (- trof. '.)  A  pen-stock. 

Fents'leiiion,  or  Pentes'temon,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  order  Seraph ulariace.se.  They  are  perennial 
herbs,  rarely  having  woody  stems,  branching,  panicu¬ 
late,  with  opposite  leaves;  and  showy  red.  violet,  bine, 
or  white  flowers.  P.  pubescens ,  the  Beard-tongue,  is  a 
handsome  plant  growing  on  river-banks,  bluffs,  hills, 
and  barrens,  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States. 

Pent  Watermill  Michigan ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Oceana  co.,  abt.  24  m.  N.  of  Claybauk;  total  pop. 
abt  850. 

Pe  nult,  Peniilti'ma,  Penulti'mate,  n.  [Lat. 
penuUimus,  from  puaie,  almost,  and  ultimus ,  last.] 

(  Gram. and  Pros.)  The  last  syllableofa  word  except  one. 

Peniiin'lira,  n.  [Fr.  ptnombr*.,  from  Lat.  pstn*,  and 
umbra ,  a  shade.]  (Astron.)  The  partial  shade  or  ob¬ 
scurity  observed  on  the  margin  of  the  perfect  shade  in 
an  eclipse.  Round  each  of  the  larger  black  spots  on  the 
sun’s  surface  there  is  almost  always  seen  an  extensive 
zone  of  a  less  dark  tint,  the  contours  of  which  are  well-i 
defined,  like  those  of  the  dark  spot.  This  zone  is  alsoj 
called  penumbra. 

(Painting.)  The  boundary  of  shade  and  light,  where 
the  one  blends  with  the  other,  the  gradation  being 
almost  imperceptible;  —  called  also  half-tint. 

Peimill  bral,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  pe¬ 
numbra. 

Penu  rious,  a.  [It.  penurioso.]  Excessively  saving 
or  sparing  in  the  use  of  money  ;  parsimonious;  close; 
miserly;  as,  a  jtenurious  man.  —  Scanty;  affording  lit¬ 
tle  ;  as,  a  penurious  spring. 

Penu'rioiisly,  adr.  In  a  saving  or  parsimonious 
maimer;  with  scanty  supply. 

Pcnu  riousness.  n.  1  he  state  or  quality  of  being 
penurious;  niggardliness;  a  sordid  disposition  to  save 
money;  scantiness;  not  plenty. 

Pen'll  ry,  n.  [ Vr.pcnurie ;  Lat.  pmuria,  from  Gr.  peina, 
hunger  J  Need;  indigence;  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
life;  want  of  property;  absence  of  means  or  resources. 

Pen'-woinan,  n.;  pi.  Pen-women.  An  authoress;  a 
woman  who  writes. 

Pen  za,  a  city  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of  a  govt,  of 
same  name,  on  the  Sura,  130  m.  W.N  W.  of  Saratov ; 
Liit.  53°  II'  N.,  Lon.  45°  38'  E.  Manuf.  Leather  and 
soap.  Pop.  27,263. 

Penzance',  a  seaport-town  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall, 
on  the  N.W.  of  Mount’s  Bay,  7  in.  N.E.  of  the  Land  s 
End,  and  96  111.  W.S.W.  of  Exeter;  pop.  9,500. 

Pe'011,  n.  [Fr.,  a  foot-soldier  in  India.  J  A  pedestrian; 
a  foot-soldier;  especially,  in  India,  a  native  policeman. 
—  In  Mexico,  a  debtor  held  in  servitude  till  his  debt  is 
discharged  —  In  chess,  a  pawn. —  A  hive  of  bees. 

Pe'onaffe,  Po'onism,  n.  In  Mexico,  the  condition 
or  state  of  a  peon  or  temporary  slave. 

People,  (pe'pl.)  n.  (Fr.  peupte. ;  It.  jwpido;  Lat.po/>- 
utus.]  The  body  of  individuals  who  constitute  a  coni-! 
niunity,  tribe,  nation,  or  race;  an  aggregate  of  persons 
uniting  to  form  a  whole;  —  employed  as  a  collective 
noun,  construed,  in  most  cases,  with  a  plural  verb,  and; 
only  occasionally  used  plurally  in  the  sense  of  nations 
or  races. 

41  Prophesy  again  before  many  peoples  and  nations." — Rev.  x.  11.  | 

— Hence,  individuals  generally;  an  indefinite  class  or! 
number;  population,  or  a  number  of  folks  as  formiugj 
part  of  a  population  :  —  often  employed  as  the  indefinite: 
subject  of  a  verb,  like  the  French  on,  or  German  man. 

44  People  in  adversity  should  preserve  laudable  customs." 

Richardson. 

— The  community  at  large,  ns  distinguished  from  a  special  I 
class. as  the  nobility, clergy, or  military:  the  promiscu¬ 
ous  crowd;  the  populace;  the  commonalty ;  the  vulgar. 

44  Here  shall  the  Press  the  People's  right  maintain." — Story. 

One' s  people,  or  one's  own  people.  (Script.)  Kindred; 
relations;  ancestors;  descendants. 

— v.  a.  To  supply  with  population;  to  stock  with  inhabi¬ 
tants;  to  populate. 

44  He  peopled  heaven  with  angels,  earth  with  man." — Dryden. 

Pe'or,  n.  See  Baal. 

Peo'ria,  in  Illinois,  a  N.W.  central  co. ;  area.  abt.  650 
sq.  m.  Iiirers.  Illinois  and  Spoon  rivers,  nnd  Kickapoo, 
Elbow,  and  Copperas  creeks.  Peoria  Lake  forms  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  S.E.  boundary  of  the  co.  Surface ,  level  or 
gently  undulating;  soil,  very  fertile,  producing  all  the 
fruits  and  farm  crops  of  that  latitude  in  abundance. 
Cap  Peoria.  Pop.  abt.  60.000. 

— A  thriving  and  handsome  manufacturing  city.  cap.  of 
the  above  co.,  on  the  Illinois  River,  at  the  outlet  of 
Peoria  Lake.  abt.  70  m.  N.  of  Springfield.  The  river  is 
navigable  lor  large  steamers  during  all  seasons.  Pop. 
(1870),  25,787. 

Peoria,  in  Indiana,  a  Tillage  of  Miami  co.,  abt.  8  m. 
E  S.E.  of  Pern. 

Peoria,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Mahaska  co..  about 
15  in.  N.N.W.  of  Oskaloosa. 

Peoria,  in  Kansas,  »  post-village  and  township  of 
Franklin  co.,  abt.  24  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Lawrence;  total  pop 
abt.  800. 

Peoria,  In  X*w  Torlr,  a  post-village  of  Wyoming  co.,! 
abt  11  m.  N.E.  of  Warsaw. 

Peoria  I*ake,  in  Illinois .  an  expansion  of  the  Illinois 
River,  between  Peoria.  Woodford,  and  Tazewell  cos.  j 
Its  greatest  width  is  3  m..  by  20  m.  in  length. 
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Poos'ta.  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Dubuque  co.,  about 
15  m.  W.  of  Dubuque. 

Peo'ione.  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Will  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  600. 

Pe  pin,  (The  Short,)  king  of  France,  was  the  first  of  the 
Carlovingian  kings.  He  w  as  at  first  mayor  of  the  palace 
under  Childeric  III.:  but  in  752  he  dethroned  that  mon¬ 
arch  and  confined  him  in  a  monastery.  Having  requested 
and  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  1J.  was  constituted 
king.  He  assisted  Pope  Stephen  III.  against  the  Lon- 
gobards.  defeated  the  .Saxons.  Bavarians,  and  other  Ger¬ 
man  nations,  and  united  Aquitaine  to  Ids  crown.  After 
a  reign  of  16  years,  lie  died  at  St.  Denis,  76S.  His  son 
Charlemagne  succeeded  him  as  king  of  the  Franks. 

Pepin,  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  and  son  of  Louis  le 
Debounaire,  became  king  of  Aquitaine  in  817.  D.  838 
or  839. 

Pe'pin,  in  Wisconsin,  a  W.  co.,  adjoining  Minnesota  on 
the  S.W.;  area,  abt.  250  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Mississippi  and 
Chippewa  rivers,  and  numerous  smaller  streams.  Lake 
Pepin  washes  a  portion  of  the  S.W.  border.  Surface, 
finely  diversified;  soil,  very  fertile.  D-p. slit.  6,t/00. — 
Its  cap.,  Pepin,  in  Pepin  township,  is  abt.  165  m.  N.W. 
of  Madison  ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  1,200. 

Pepin.  Lake,)  (pip'1**,)  an  expansion  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Liver  between  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  It  is 
25  m.  in  length  by  a  maximum  breadth  of  3  in. 

Pep'liin,  oi  Pep  111*,  n.  [ Gr.peplos .]  (Antiq.)  An 
upper  garment  anciently  worn  by  the  Greek,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  Athenian,  females.  It  was  without  sleeves, 
and  fastened  by  a  clasp  on  the  arm  or  shoulder.  The 
P.  corresponded  to  the  I'allium  (q.  v.),or  outer  garment 
worn  by  men. 

Pe  po.  n.  [I^at.]  (Bot.)  A  l-celled,  many-seeded,  in¬ 
ferior  fruit,  with  parietal  placenta?  and  a  pulpy  interior, 
as  the  Melon,  the  Gourd,  Ac. 

Pep  per.  n  [Lat.  jnprr  ;  Gr.  pepni.]  The  P.  of  com¬ 
merce  consists  of  the  fruits  of  Piper  nigrnm,  which,  as 
prepared  with  or  without  their  skin,  form  respectively 
black  and  white  P.  Other  sorts  of  Piper  possess  prop¬ 
erties  for  which  they  are  valuable  in  medicine.  The 
name  of  P.  is  also  given  to  several  other  vegetable  pro¬ 
ducts.  Thus.  Bell  Pepper.  Bird  Pepper,  Bonnet  Pepper, 
ami  Guinea  Pepper  are  various  kinds  of  Capsicum .  the 
fruits  of  which  dried  and  ground  yield  Cayenne  Pepper. 
—  See  Piper.  Cubeba.  Chavica  ;  and  Pepper  in  Supp’t. 

Pep  perdiox.  n  A  small  box  with  a  perforated  lid, 
used  for  sprinkling  pulverized  pepper  over  food.  Ac. 

Pep  per-brand,  n.  A  kind  ol  mildew  which  affects 
grain. 

Pep  per-ealie.  n.  A  kind  of  spiced  cake. 

Pep  per-corn,  n.  The  berry  «*r  fruit  of  the  pepper- 
plant. —  Something  of  inconsiderable  value;  as,  a  pep- 
per-mrn  rent. 

Pep  per-dulee.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Laitrentia. 

Pep  perell.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-vill.  and  twp  of 
Middlesex  co.,  abt.  37  m.  N.W.  of  Boston;  pop.(1870)l.S42 

Pep  per! own.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Franklin 
co..  abt.  45  m.  W.N.W.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Pepper-grass,  Pepper-wort,  n.  (Bot)  See 

Lepidium. 

Pep  peridge,  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Tulepo.  SeeTuPELO- 

TKEE. 

Pep  pering:,  g.  Hot;  pungent;  angry;  acrid. 

Pep'perm i nt.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Mentha. 

Pep  permint-tree,  n.  (Bot.)  Euc  alyptus  piperifa, 
a  lofty  tree,  native  of  New  Holland,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Eucalyptus,  7.  r. 

Pep  per-pot,  n.  A  West  Indian  stew  or  bouilli  of  cas- 
sareep  and  vegetables. 

— A  table  utensil  with  a  perforated  lid,  used  to  contain 
and  distribute  ground-pepper. 

Pep  per-sauce,  n.  A  table  condiment  made  by  steep¬ 
ing  red  peppers  in  vinegar. 

Pep  pe r-sax  i  frage,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  the  gen. 

Cwdium. 

Peppery,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  pepper;  pungent. 

— Easily  made  angry;  choleric;  irascible;  as,  a  pepprry 
temper. 

Pep'sine.  n.  [Gr  pepsis.  from  peptein ,  pessein ,  to  cook, 
digest.]  (Physiol. and  Med.)  A  peculiar  animal  princi¬ 
ple,  contained,  but  only  in  very  minute  quantity,  in  the 
gastric  juice,  and  which,  in  conjunction  with  acid  mat¬ 
ter,  also  present  in  that  secretion,  confers  upon  it  its  sol¬ 
vent  or  digestive  powers  in  repai  d  to  certain  components 
of  the  food,  and  more  especially  in  respect  to  the  nitro- 
geniferons  or  plastic  nutriment,  such  as  albumen,  fibrin, 
casein,  and  their  modifications.  It  is  especially  charac¬ 
terized  by  its  power  of  coagulating  milk  (see  Rennet), 
and  afterwards  acting  upon  and  dissolving  the  coagtilum. 
It  has  no  such  solvent  power  over  fatty  or  amylaceous 
matters.  Various  means  of  isolating  this  principle  have 
been  suggested,  but  none  of  them  very  satisfactory. 
Certain  preparations  represented  as  containing  P.  (such 
as  pepsin*  wine,  Ac.)  have  been  supposed  to  be  medici¬ 
nally  useful,  as  promoters  of  digestion  ;  but,  even  if  they 
do  contain  P..  their  therapeutic  powers  are  very  doubtful. 

Pop'tio.  a.  [Gr. peptikos.]  Promoting  digestion  ;  relat¬ 
ing  to  digestion. 

— n.  (Med.)  An  agent  that  promotes  digestion  or  is  diges¬ 
tive.  —  Dunglisnn. 

Pop  ties,  n.  sing.  The  doctrine  of  digestion. 

Poq  nan 'nook,  or  Pequon'nock.  ill  Connecticut,  a  small 
river  flowing  into  Bridgeport  Harbor  from  Fairfield  co. 
— A  vill.  of  Hartford  co.,  abt.  12  in.  N.  by  W.  of  Hartford. 

Poq  nail  nook,  in  New  Jersey,  a  creek  rising  in  Sussex 
co.,  and  flowing  S.E..  joins  the  Ring  wood  and  Kamapo 
near  Pompton.  to  form  the  Pompton  River.  1870)25,687 

Pe'quea,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  creek  flowing  into  the 
Susquehanna  River  from  Lancaster  co.  —  A  post-town- 
sliip  of  Lancaster  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 
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Pr'quost  <rcck,  in  Xew  Jersey,  enters  the  Delaware 
River  from  Warren  co. 

Pe'quot,  in  Connecticut.  a  village  of  New  London  co., 
al.t.  8  in.  N.E.  by  E.  of  New  London. 

Pe'quot,  in  Wttconrin,  a  village  of  Calumet  co.,  about 
100  in.  N  E.  of  Madison. 

Per,  prep.  [  Lat.J  Through;  by  means  of ;  for;  by;  as, 
his  pay  is  twelve  dollars  per  week,  send  me  the  mone> 
per  bearer;  —  frequently  employed  in  composition  as  a 
prefix  denoting  passing  through  or  over  the  entire  ex¬ 
tent,  as  in  perambulato. 

(Chem.)  A  prefix  to  chemical  compounds,  and  the  op¬ 
posite  of  pro ,  the  former  signifying  more  or  the  most, 
the  latter  /<’.«  or  the  least ;  thus  a  prot-oxide  indicates 
one  alone,  or  the  smallest  proportions  of  oxygen  the  arti¬ 
cle  can  absorb;  while  a  per -oxide  signifies  two ,  three ,  or 
moreatoma,  the  utmost  amount  of  oxygen  it  can  take  up. 

Per  annum ,  yearly  ;  by  the  year;  as  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  per  annum. — Per  centum  (usually  abbreviated  per 
cent.),  by  the  hundred  ;  as,  ten  per  cent,  interest  money. 
Per  curiam.  (Law.)  By  the  court.  —  Per  diem ,  by  the 
Per  pais.  [0.  Fr.J  (Law.)  By  the  country,  or,  in 
otherwise,  by  a  jury,  us  representing  one’s  country. — 
Per  pares,  [bat  J  By  one’s  peers  or  equals  in  rank.  — 
Per  saltum.  [bat.]  By  a  sudden  spring  or  movement. 
Pe  ra,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople,  7.  v. 

Pera,  in  Illinois .  a  village  and  township  of  Champaign 
co.,  abt.  109  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Chicago. 

Perneuie',  a.  Very  sharp;  very  violent ;  very  acute,  (r.) 
Pera<l  veil 'lure,  adv.  Perchance;  perhaps;  it  may 
be;  possibly. 

*•  Peradventure ,  l  will  with  you  to  court."  —  ShaJcs. 
Without  peradventure,  indubitably;  without  doubt  or 
question. 

Perak,  a  river  of  Malacca,  rising  in  the  S.  of  Perak, 
and  after  a  W  S.W.  course  of  80  in.  falling  into  the  Strait 
of  Malacca. 

Peram  hulate,  v.  a.  [La t.  pcrambulo,  perambulatus, 
from  per ,  and  ambulo,  to  go  or  walk  about. J  To  walk 
through  or  over  ;  to  traverse;  to  pass  through  or  over 
for  the  purpose  of  surveying  or  examining  something  ; 
to  visit  as  overseers. 

Perambulation,  n.  Act  of  passing  or  walking 
through  or  over;  a  travelling  survey  or  inspection.— 
A  district  within  which  a  person  has  the  right  of  in¬ 
spection  :  jurisdiction.  —  Annual  survey  of  the  bounds 
of  a  parish,  or  the  like. 

Peram  l*u lafor,  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
distances  on  roads.  See  Pedometer.  — A  child’s  hand- 
carriage. 

Per  bend,  n.  A  Perpent-stone,  7.  r. 

Per  ea,  n.  (Zobl )  See  Perch. 

Perear'bti retted,  a.  ( Chem .)  Containing  the  ut¬ 
most  possible  quantity  of  carbon. 

Pereei v'able,  a.  Capable  of  being  perceived;  per¬ 
ceptible;  that  may  fall  under  perception,  or  t lie  cogui-i 
zance  of  the  senses. 

Pe  reelv  ably',  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  per¬ 
ceived. 

Pereei  ve,  (per-se*v ', )  v.  a.  [Fr.  perceroir ;  Lat.  per-' 
dpio ,  from  per ,  and  capio,  to  take.]  To  have  knowledge 
or  receive  impressions  of  external  objects  through  the 
medium  or  instrumentality  of  the  senses  or  bodily  or¬ 
gans. —  To  take  thoroughly,  or  comprehend  by  the* 
mind;  to  have  mental  knowledge  of;  to  understand; 
to  discern  ;  to  distinguish;  to  feel ;  to  be  affected  by. 
Pereei  v'er,  n.  One  who  perceives,  feels,  or  observes. ' 
Percent  age,  n.  (Com.)  The  allowance,  duty,  or 
commission  on  a  hundred. 

Per'eepi,  n.  Anything  which  is  the  subject  of  per-' 
ception.  —  Sir  W.  Hamiltrm. 

Percept ibil'ity,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
perceptible.  —  Perception;  the  power  of  perceiving. 
Percep  tible,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  perceived ;  that 
may  impress  the  bodily  organs ;  that  may  come  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  senses. 

Percep  t  i  bly ,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  be  perceived. 
Perception,  (- sep'shun ,)  n  Act  of  perceiving  or  of 
receiving  a  knowledge  of  external  things  by  impres¬ 
sions  on  the  senses;  that  act  or  process  of  the  mind 
which  makes  known  an  external  object,  and  is  conse¬ 
quent  upon  sensation. 

( l*sychol.)  That  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind  by 
which  we  are  conscious  of  external  objects.  As  com¬ 
monly  used,  it  is  not  without  ambiguity,  denoting 
either  the  perceiving  faculty,  the  perceiving  art.  or  the 
object  perceived.  The  last  is  the  most  important,  and  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  ambiguity,  it  is  proposed  to  employ 
percept  in  this  sense,  leaving  perception  to  signify  both 
the  faculty  and  the  act,  which  it  is  rarely  necessary  to 
distinguish. 

Percep'tivc,  a.  [Fr.  perceptif.]  Having  the  power 
or  faculty  of  perceiving  or  noting  with  the  senses;  hav¬ 
ing  reference  or  relation  to  the  art  or  power  of  percep¬ 
tion  :  employed  in  perception. 

Percept  iv'ity,  n.  Faculty  of  perception;  quality  of 
being  perceptive. 

Perch,  n.  [ Lat. 
thopferygious  fish. 

Perch.  Percn  Jiave$ 
atilis  of  Europe, 
is  one  of  the 
most  common 
and  beautiful  of 
the  fresh  -  water 
fishes  of  the  U. 

States.  It  is  6  to 
12  inches  long; 
the  upper  part  of 
the  body  is  of  a 
greenish  -  brown. 
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subsiding  into  golden  below,  with  6  to  8  dark  traveste 
bands  extending  over  the  back  ;  the  pectorals,  veutrals. 
and  anal  orange,  lo  tins  genus  belongs  also  tile  Black¬ 
mail,  Perea  cornua.  The  perch  usually  spawns  in  the 
early  part  of  the  spring;  it  is  extremely  voracious;  bites 
eagerly  at  the  bait,  and  is  foud  of  frequenting  deep  boles 
in  rivers  which  tiow  with  a  gentle  current.  Its  fiesh  is 
firm  and  delicate. 

Perch,  n.  [Fr.  perche:  Sp.  pucha  ;  Lat.  pertica.]  A 
start;  a  pole;  a  long  rod  — A  linear  measure  of  6^ 
yards;— otherwise  written  pole.  —  In  land  measure,  a 
square  rod,  or  the  fortieth  part  of  uu  acre.  — In  solid 
measure,  a  mass  of  lb  cubic  feet. 

— A  roost  for  low  Is. 

(Arch.)  A  small  projecting  beam,  corbel,  or  bracket, 
near  the  altar  of  a  church. 

—v.  7i.  (imp.  and  pp.  perched,  (percht.)  To  sit  on  a  perch  ; 

to  roost,  as  a  bird;  to  light  or  settle  on  a  fixed  body. 

— v.  a.  To  place  on  a  fixed  object  or  perch. 
Perchance',  adv.  ( per  and  chunce.]  By  chance  ;  per¬ 
haps;  peradventure. 

Perch'ers,  n.pl  [From  Lat.  pert  tea,  a  rod.]  A  name 
for  the  order  ot  birds  Inses&orls,  7.  r. 

Perch lor'ate,  n.  (Chem.)  A  combination  of  per¬ 
chloric  acid  with  a  base. 

Perch lo'ric  Aciil.  n.  (Chem.)  An  acid  formed  by 
heating  chlorate  of  potash  in  a  tube  until  one-third 
of  the  oxygen  contained  in  it  is  expelled.  The  mass 
assumes  a  pasty  condition  at  this  stage,  and  contains 
perchlorate  of  potash,  which  may  be  separated  by  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  its  sparing  solubility,  by  distilling  the 
perchlorate  with  twice  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  di¬ 
luted  with  one-tenth  of  water.  If  the  receiver  is  kept 
col.l  within,  the  first  portions  of  the  acid  crystallize. 
It  is  a  very  stable  acid,  forming  crystallizable  deliques¬ 
cent  salts  with  the  bases  The  perchlorates  are  all  de¬ 
composable  by  heat,  with  the  evolution  of  oxygen,  a 
chloride  remaining  behind.  Form  CI07. 

Perch  Itiver,  in  New  York ,  enters  Black  River  from 
Jefferson  co. 

—A  post-vill.  of  Jefferson  co.,  abt.  175  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 
Pcr'citlic,  n>  j,f  (/Cobl.)  A  family  of  acanthoptery- 
gions  fishes,  of  which  the  Perch ,  q.  v.,  is  the  type. 

Pe  re  ip' fence,  n.  Perception  ;  state,  quality,  or  act 
of  being  percipient. 

Percip'ient,  a.  [Lat.  prreipirns — percipio.)  Perceiv¬ 
ing;  possessing  the  faculty  of  perception;  as,  animals 
are  percipient  beings. 

— ?i.  One  who  possesses  the  faculty  of  perception. 

Pe  relose',  n.  [0.  Fr.]  An  inclosure;  a  railway;  a 
screen,  sometimes  used  lo  piotect  a  tomb,  or  to  separate 
a  chapel  from  the  main  body  of  the  church. 

Per'eoid,  a.  ( From  Gv. perke,n  perch,  andm/os,  form1 
(Zobl.)  Like  a  perch  ;  having  relerence  to  the  Perci- 
dx.  7.  v. 

Per  colate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  percblo ,  percolatus — per ,  and 
cd/o,  to  strain.]  To  strain  through;  to  filter;  to  cause 
to  pass  through  small  interstices,  as  a  liquor. 

—  v.  n.  To  pass  through  by  filtration  ;  to  strain  through 
Percola'tion,  n.  [L.  Lat  J  A  straining  through  or 
filtering;  filtration;  act  of  passing  through  small  in¬ 
terstices,  as  liquor  through  a  sieve,  or  porous  paper, 
stone.  Ac.  See  Supplement. 

Percola  tor,  n.  A  filter. 

Perrtir'sory,  a.  [From  Lat.  percurrere ,  percursvm , 
to  run  through.]  Cursory  ;  running  over  hastily  or  de¬ 
sultorily. 

Pereu«S%  v.a.  [Lat.  percurrere,  percussvm ,  from  per. 
through,  and  7 uatere,  to  strike.J  To  collide  with  ;  to 
strike  against  in  a  violent  manner.  (R.) 

Percussion,  (- kuxh'un ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  percussio,  from 
percutio — per,  and  quatis,  to  shake.]  A  striking  against, 
so  as  to  shake  thoroughly  or  give  a  violent  shock  to; 
act  of  striking  one  body  against  another  with  some 
violence;  a  forcible  stroke  given  by  a  moving  body. — 
The  shock  produced  by  the  collision  of  bodies;  the 
impression  one  body  makes  on  another  by  impinging 
or  falling  on  it,  or  striking  it ;  lienee,  the  impression  or 
effect  of  sound  on  the  ear. 

(Med)  The  effect  of  striking  or  tapping  upon  the 
chest,  abdomen,  &c..  in  order  to  produce  sounds  by 
which  the  state  of  the  subjacent  parts  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  —  See  Stethoscope. 

Centre  of  percussion  See  CENTRE. 

P.  b<d\ej  or  ball.  (Mil)  A  bullet  formed  by  inserting 
a  small  quantity  of  percussion  powder  in  a  copper  re¬ 
ceiver  in  the  point  of  an  ordinary  rifle  or  musket  bul¬ 
let. —  P.  cap ,  a  small  copper  containing  fulminating 
powder,  and  used  in  the  lock  of  a  gun  to  explode  the 
charge  of  gunpowder.  —  P.  gun ,  a  gun  discharged  by  a 
P.  cap.—  /'  match ,  a  match  igniting  by  means  of  P.—P. 
powder,  fulminating  powder. 

/*  stop.  ( Mas.)  A  piano  forte  stop  in  a  melodeon, 
which  renders  the  touch  like  that  of  the  piano-forte. 
Fercus'sive,  a.  Producing  percussion;  striking 
against ;  as,  percussive  force  or  agency. 

Percnf  (shmr,)a.  [From  lait!  jiercufere.]  That 
which  strikes  or  possesses  percussive  power. 

Percy,  prr'sej  the  family  nanieof  a  follower  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  from  whom  sprang  the  lords  of  Alnwick, 
in  Northumberland.  The  members  of  this  family  best 
known  to  history  are— Wii.lum  Be  PERCY,  whose  grand¬ 
daughters  were  married  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  to 
the  brother-in-law  of  Henry  I.  After  him  a  Henry  Be 
Percy,  reign  of  Edward  I.  A  second  Henry  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  Princess  Mary  of  Lancaster,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  and  it  was  his  sons  whom  Richard  II. 
created  respectively  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  Earl 
of  Worcester.  The  latter  was  beheaded  after  the  victory  I 
of  Henry  IV.,  near  Shrewsbury,  while  the  son  of  the  I 
former,  Henry  Percy,  called  **  Hotspur,”  fell  gallantly! 
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In  the  battle;  and  bis  father,  Northumberland,  was 
killed  in  Yorkshire,  1408.  The  son  of  Hotspur  was  re¬ 
stored  by  Henry  V.  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  1466. 
Per  cy  ImIrikIm,  a  group  off  the  E.  coast  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  extending  from  Lat.  21°  32'  to  21°  46' S.,  Lon. 
150°  Its'  E.  The  largest  is  12  in.  in  circumference.' 
Perdie'ea*,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  killed  while  aiming  at  the  sovereignty  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  322  b.  c. 

Perdido  Itiver,  ( per-dee'do,)  rises  in  Baldwin  co., 
Mississippi,  and  torming  the  boundary  line  between  that 
co.  and  Florida,  flows  S.  into  Perdido’ Bay. 

Pcr'difoil,  n.  (li"t.)  A  tree  or  other  plant  which 
periodically  sheds  its  leaves.  Used  in  contradistinction 
to  evergreen. 

Peril i'ttidse,  n.  pi.  (Zobl.)  See  Partridge. 
Perdition.  (- dixh'un .)  n.  [Lat.  perditio.)  State  of 
being  wholly  given  up  or  over,  or  of  being  forlorn, 
abandoned,  or  lost ;  entire  loss  or  ruin;  utter  destruc¬ 
tion.— The  utter  loss  of  the  soul,  or  ol  filial  happiness 
in  a  future  state;  future  misery  or  eternal  damnation. 
Perditioiaable,  (- dishun-a'-bl .)  a.  That  may  be 
utterly  ruined:  deserving  of  perdition. 

Perdu',  Perdue',  a.  [Fr.  perdu,  from  perdre  ;  Lat. 
per  do,  to  lose.]  Abandoned  ;  forlorn ;  engaged  in  or  ac¬ 
customed  to  dangerous  enterprises. 

— 7i.  A  soldier  placed  on  a  forlorn  hope;  one  who  is  placed 
on  the  watch  or  in  ambush. 

— adv.  In  a  situation  or  post  of  danger;  close  ;  in  ambush 
or  conceal  merit. 

Per'egfriiiate.  v.  n.  [Lat.  peregrin  aha.']  To  travel 
from  place  to  place,  or  Irom  one  country  to  another;  to 
live  in  a  foreign  country. 

Peregrrina'I  ion,  n.  f  bat.  perrgrinatio ,  from  per ,  and 
ager,  land.]  A  being  or  living  abroad ;  a  travelling  in 
tbreign  parts;  a  journeying  from  oneconntry  toanotber; 
a  wandering  about. 

Per'egrrinator,  n.  [Lat.]  A  traveller  over  foreign 
countries ;  a  wanderer. 

Per'cK'rine  Fa  I  eon.  n.  (Zobl.)  A  species  of  long- 
tailed  falcons,  11 1  u < *  1 1  used  for  sport  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  changes  wliit  h  the  young  of  the  Peregrine  Falcon, 
line  that  of  most  raptorial  birds,  undergoes,  have 
caused  much  confusion  as  to  the  nomenclature  of  the 
genus.  'J  bus  the  8tone  Falcon  (Falcn  tiihofutc")  forms 
only  one  phase  of  the  development  of  the  Peregrine 
Falcon. 

Perejasslavl,  Porefnslav',  or  Peroslavl',  a 

town  of  Russia,  govt,  of  Poltava,  150  in.  W. N.W.  of 
Poltava;  pop.  10,047. 

Per  eltop.  a  town  of  S.  Russia,  govt  of  Taurida,  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Perekop.  which  joins  the  Crimea  with  the 
mainland  of  European  Russia;  Lat.  46°  8' 57"  N  ,  Lon. 
33°  42'  9"  E. ;  pop.  4.00<). 

Pore  Marquette.  ( pair-mar-kett',)  in  Michigan,  a 
village  and  township  of  Mason  co.,  abt.  56  m.  N.  by  W. 
of  Muskegon  ;  total  pop.  abt.  500. 

Per 'emptori ly ,  adv.  In  a  peremptory  manner;  ab¬ 
solutely  ;  positively;  in  a  decisive  manner;  so  as  to  pre¬ 
clude  further  discussion  or  debate. 
Per'eniptorinesM,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  per¬ 
emptory  ;  positiveness;  dogmatism ;  imperative  or  abso 
lutp  decision. 

Peremptory,  a.  [Fr.  peremptoire  ;  Lat.  per  emptori  us, 
from  pe'-,  and  emo,  to  buy  over.  In  a  manner  to  exclude 
discussion,  debate,  or  expostulation;  absolute;  final; 
determinate:  decisive;  express;  authoritative;  as,  a  per¬ 
emptory  command.  —  Positive  or  magisterial  in  opinion 
or  judgment ;  dogmatical. 

Peremptory  challenge.  (Law.)  A  challenging  of  jurors 
without  showing  cause. 

Per  ennial,  a.  [It.  and  Sp.  perrnne ;  Lat.  perennis  — 
per,  and  unnus,  year.]  Lasting  or  continuing  without 
cessation  throughout  the  year;  hence,  perpetual;  un¬ 
ceasing:  never-failing:  as,  perennial  fountains.  —  Con¬ 
tinuing  without  intermission,  as  a  fever. 

— n.  (Hot.)  One  of  those  plants  whose  roots  remain 
alive  more  years  than  two,  but  whose  stems  flower  and 
perish  annually.  Gardeners  generally  call  them  herba¬ 
ceous  plants.  They  differ  from  annuals  and  biennials, 
not  only  in  the  time  of  their  duration,  hut  also  in  this, 
that  the  two  former  perish  as  soon  as  they  have  flowered, 
the  act  of  reproduction  exhausting  their  \ital  energies. 
Notwithstanding  this  distinction,  it  is  not  at  all  times 
easy  to  say  whether  the  plant  is  a  perennial  or  not;  ns, 
for  instance,  in  the  American  Aloe,  Aguve  America  no. 
This  plant  is  herbaceous,  and  lives  lor  many  years;  but 
when  it  flowers  it  dies;  so  that  in  one  respect  it  is 
annual,  its  whole  life  being  regarded  as  only  one  season 
of  growth;  in  another  respect  it  is  truly  perennial. 
Such  perennials  are  called  by  Be  Candolle  mnnocarpic. 
Perennially.  adv.  Continually:  unceasingly. 
Peronnihra’n'cliiates.  n.pl.  [Lat.  perennis,  per¬ 
petual.  and  bronchia,  gills.]  (Zobl.)  A  division  of 
Batrachian  reptiles  including  t lie  species  w  hich  preserve 
the  external  branchiae  or  branchial  apertures  through¬ 
out  life;  as  the  Siren,  Proteus,  and  Menoponie. 
Percn'nity,  n.  [Lat.  perermitns.)  The  quality  of 
being  perennial;  lasting  continuance. 

Pores'kia,  n.  (Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cacta- 
ceie.  distinguished  by  its  fully  developed  leaves,  and 
hard  woody  stems.  The  yellow  fruit  of  P.  aculeata.  the 
Barbadoes  Gooseberry,  is  used  in  the  W.  Indies  for 
making  preserves. 

Per  Fa**  et  Nefaa.  [Lat.]  By  right  or  wrong ;  to 

aceoniplish  by  any  means. 

Per'feet.a.  [  Fr.  par  fait :  Lat.  perfectu*,  from  per.  and 
facto,  to  make.]  Made  or  done  wholly,  entirely, or  com¬ 
pletely  :  finished  ;  completed :  carried  through  ;  brought 
to  consummation.  —  Not  defective;  having  all  that  is 
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requisite  to  its  nature  and  kind;  fully  informed;  com¬ 
pletely  skilled;  manifesting  perfection;  without  defi¬ 
ciency  or  blemish;  as,  a  perfect  likeness;  a  perfect 
figure, a  perfect  system.  —  Specifically,  pure;  blameless: 
immaculate;  complete  i:i  moral  excellence.  —  Sane;  iu 
full  possession  of  one’s  mental  faculties. 

(tint.)  Having  both  stamens  and  pistils. 

J\  cad'Tice,  (Mas.)  A  complete  harmonical  close. — 
P.  chord,  a  perfect  consonance  of  sounds. 

P.  number.  ( Arith .)  A  number  equivalent  to  the 
sum  of  all  its  divisors,  as  the  number  0. 

P.  ten.<e,  (Gram.)  That  form  of  the  verb  marked  in 
English  l»y  the  auxiliary  have ,  which  designates  an  ac¬ 
tion  finished  at  the  time  when  we  speak  of  it. 

PerTect,  ».  a.  To  make  or  do  wholly,  thoroughly,  or 
completely  ;  to  make  complete;  to  accomplish  ;  to  cou 
stimulate,  to  finish  ;  to  raise  to  the  highest  state,  so  as 
to  leave  nothing  wanting;  to  give  to  anything  all  that 
is  requisite  to  its  nature  aud  kind;  to  instruct  fully ;  to 
make  entirely  skilful. 

Pcr'fectcr.  n.  One  who  makes  perfect. 

PerfVctilHl'iaii,  n.  An  upholder  of  perfectibility. 

Perfectibil'ity.  n.  [Kr.  perfectibilitc.]  The  capa¬ 
bility  of  becoming  or  being  made  perfect.  The  theory 
of  the  indefinite  perfectibility  of  the  human  faculties 
constitutes  the  basis  of  many  modern  systems  of  phil¬ 
osophy. 

Periceti'hle,  a.  [Fr.]  Capableof  becoming  or  being 
made  perfect,  or  of  arriving  at  the  utmost  perfection  of 
the  species. 

Perfection,  (-fek'shon,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  perfectio.)  State 
or  condition  of  being  perfect  or  complete,  so  that  noth¬ 
ing  is  defective  or  wanting  ;  perfectness;  finished  cul¬ 
ture,  skill,  or  moral  excellence;  as,  perfection  in  an  art, 
science,  or  system  of  morals  or  polity.  —  A  quality,  en¬ 
dowment,  or  acquirement  completely  excellent,  or  of 
great  worth  ;  an  inherent  or  essential  attribute  of  su¬ 
preme  or  infinite  excellence,  or  one  perfect  in  its  kind. 

To  perfection,  perfectly  ;  to  the  highest  grade  or  de¬ 
gree  of  worth  or  excellence  ;  as,  he  looked  the  character 
to  perfection. 

Perfec'tional,  a.  Belonging  or  haviug  reference  to 
perfection. 

Perl>c'tio«ate,  r.  n.  To  make  perfect,  (r.) 

Perf  ect  iona  t  ion,  n.  The  act  of  making  perfect. 

Perfpc'tionisiil,  n.  The  doctrinal  theories  of  the 
Perfectionists. 

Perfection  1st,  n.  A  believer  in  the  theory  of  moral 
perfection  attainable  by  persons  iu  this  life. 

Perfec'tionmcnt,  n.  Act  of  perfecting;  state  of 
being  made  perfect. 

Perfect'! ve,  a.  Tending  to  perfect;  calculated  to 
render  perfect  or  complete ;  conducive  to  a  state  of 
finished  excellence. 

**  Actions  suitable  to  and  perfective  of  their  natures."  —  Ray. 

(Gram.)  Denoting  completed  action  ;  —  used  of  some 
forms  of  the  verb. 

Perfect'i  vely,  adv.  In  a  perfective  manner. 

Per  fftCtly,  atlv.  In  the  highest  degree  of  excellence; 
consummately;  totally;  completely ;  exactly;  accu¬ 
rately  ;  as,  I  perfectly  understand  you. 

Per'fectne*».  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  perfect: 
completeness  ;  consummate  excellence  ;  perfection  ;  the 
highest  degree  of  goodness  or  holiness  of  which  man  is 
capable  in  this  life;  accurate  or  finished  skill  or  ac¬ 
quirement. 

Perficient,  (-fish'i-mt,)  a.  Efficient,  (r.) 

— n.  [From  Lat .  perjicere,  to  perform.]  One  who  endows 
a  charity. 

Perfidious,  a.  [Fr.  per Jide  ;  Lat.  pe.rfidus.)  Guilty 
of  perfidy;  breaking  or  violating  good  laith  or  vows; 
false  to  trust  or  confidence  reposed  ;  false  ;  treacherous  : 
faithless;  as,  a  perfidious  friend.  —  Proceeding  from 
treachery,  or  consisting  in  breach  of  faith. 

—Guilty  of  violated  allegiance  ;  traitorous;  disloyal ;  as,  a 
renegade  perfidious  to  his  Country. 

Per Jitl'ioiiMly.  ado.  In  a  perfidious  manner;  traitor¬ 
ously;  treacherously;  by  breach  of  faith  or  allegiance. 

Perii<rioiiMiie««,  n.  Perfidy;  quality  of  being  per¬ 
fidious;  treachery;  faithlessness;  infidelity  ;  disloyalty ; 
traitorousneM. 

Per'lltly,  n.  [Fr.  perfidie  ;  Lat.  perfidia  ;  from  per - 
Jidus  —  per ,  and  fides,  faith.]  Act  of  breaking  or  violat¬ 
ing  faith,  a  promise,  vow,  or  allegiance;  violation  of  a 
trust  reposed  ;  treachery;  dis¬ 
loyalty:  faithlessness;  perfid¬ 
iousness. 

Per'foliate,  a.  [Lat.  per , 
through,  and  folium ,  a  leaf.] 

(Hot.)  When  the  bases  of  two 
opposite  leaves  are  so  united 
that  the  stem  appears  to  pass 
through  the  substance  of  the 
leaf  itself,  as  in  Fig.  2078. 

Per  Titrate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  per- 
foro ,  perforatus  — per ,  and 
forn.  to  bore,  to  pierce.]  To 
bore,  pierce,  or  penetrate 
through  ;  to  puncture  with  a 
pointed  instrument ;  to  make 
a  hole  or  holes  through  any¬ 
thing  by  boring  or  driving. 

Per  forate,  Perforated, 
a.  (Hot  )  Pierced  with  holes, 
or  having  transparent  dots 
whicli  look  like  holes. — Gray. 

Perforation,  n.  [Fr. ;  L. 

Lat.  perforutin.]  Act  of  per¬ 
forating.  or  of  boring  or  pierc¬ 
ing  through  — A  hole  or  aper¬ 
ture  passing  through  any- 
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|  thing,  or  Into  the  interior  of  a  substance,  whether  nat- 

I  lira  I  or  made  by  an  instrument 

Per  forative,  a.  That  has  power  to  perforate,  bore, 
or  puncture. 

Per  forator,  n.  [L.  Lat  ]  An  instrument  that  pierces 
or  perforates  :  a  borer  ;  a  drill. 

Per  force,  adv.  [i>r,  and  force.]  By  force  or  vio¬ 
lence;  l»y  necessity  ;  absolutely. 

I  Per'form,  v.  a  [Lat.  per,  and  for  mo,  to  form.]  To 
form  thoroughly  or  completely;  to  complete;  to  exe¬ 
cute;  to  accomplish;  to  carry  through;  to  effect:  to 
achieve;  to  do. —  To  execute  ;  to  discharge,  as  a  duty  ; 
to  fulfil,  as  au  obligation  ;  as,  t o  perform  a  contract  or 
covenant. 

— v.  n.  To  do;  to  act  apart ;  to  acquit  one’s  self  in  any 
under  taking  ;  particularly,  to  go  through  with  a  public 
part,  as  in  a  stage  play,  orchestral  piece,  Ac.;  as.  he  is 
an  actor  who  performs  iu  light  comedy,  she  performs 
well  on  the  harp. 

Perforni'ahle.  a.  That  may  be  performed  or  done, 
executed,  or  fulfilled;  practicable. 

Performance,  n.  Act  of  performing,  or  condition 
of  being  done  or  performed;  execution  or  completion  of 
anything;  achievement;  as,  the  performance,  of  a  work 
or  duty.  —Thing  done  ;  production  ;  w  ork  accomplished  ; 
act  performed,  especially  an  act  of  a  studied  or  public 
character ;  composition  ;  acting  or  exhibition  of  feuts,  Ac. 

“  Few  of  our  comic  performances  give  good  examples."  Richardson. 

Perform  er,  n.  One  who  performs  anything,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  an  art  or  accomplishment. 

Perfiim'atory,  a.  Yielding  perfume  or  odor. 

Per  fume,  «.  [Fr.  parfum;  Sp.  perfume;  Lat.  per, 
and  fumus ,  smoke,  vapor.]  A  substance  which  affects 
agreeably  the  organs  of  smell  by  emitting  a  fragrant 
scent  or  odor.  —  The  scent,  odor,  or  volatile  particles 
emitted  from  sweet-smelling  substances;  a  pleasant 
scent  or  smell ;  fragrance;  incense ;  aroma. 

— v.  a.  [ Fr.jHtrfumer ,  from  Lat.  per,  and  fumo.  to  smoke, 
to  fume.]  To  scent  with  perfume ;  to  fill  or  impregnate 
with  a  fragrant  or  grateful  odor. 

"  A  bridegroom  .  .  .  perfumed  like  a  milliner.”— Shake. 

Perfiim'er,  n.  He  who  or  that  which  perfumes. — 
One  who  vends  perfumes;  a  seller  of,  or  dealer  iu,  fra¬ 
grant  oils  and  essences. 

Perfnm'ery,  n.  Perfumes  in  general. —  Preparation 
of  srents  or  perfumes. 

Perfuiic'torily,  adv.  In  a  perfunctory  manner;  in 
a  manner  to  show  superficially;  mechanically;  care¬ 
lessly;  negligently;  slovenly. 

Perfunctory,  (fungk'to-rp,)  a.  [Low  Lat. perfunc- 
tonus  —  Lat.  per,  and  fungor,  functus,  to  get  rid  of,  to 
perform. J  Done  as  a  matter  of  routine;  performed 
hurriedly,  carelessly,  or  superficially  ;  done  only  for  the 
sake  of  getting  rid  of  the  duty  ;  hence,  slight;  careless  ; 
negligent;  slovenly. 

Perfu maturate,  v.  a.  To  perform  in  a  perfunctory 
or  mechanical  manner  ;  to  do  carelessly  or  indifferently. 

Perfuse',  *’.  a.  [Lat.  per,  through,  and  fundere ,  to 
pour.]  To  sprinkle  or  pour  over  ;  to  overspread,  (r.) 

Perfusion.  (-  fu’zhon ,)  n.  Act  of  perfusing,  or  of  pour¬ 
ing  or  sprinkling  over. 

Perfu'sive,  a.  Calculated  or  adapted  to  spread,  pour, 
or  sprinkle. 

Per^ame'neous,  a.  [Lat. pergamena.]  Resembling 
parchment. 

Pergamino,  (per-ga-mee'no.)  a  town  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  abt.  155  hi.  N.W.  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Per '{gam  us.  (Anr.  Grog.)  An  ancient  city  of  Mysia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  noted  tor  the  number  and  magnificence 
of  its  buildings.  It  was  also  celebrated  as  the  place 
where  parchment  was  first  made,  and  where  tapestry, 
called  by  the  Romans  aulaa,  was  first  worked.  It 
subsequently,  after  the  battle  of  Issub,  became  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  a  kingdom,  and  continued  to  flourish  as  an  im¬ 
portant  state  for  more  than  150  years,  till  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  120  b.  c.  It  was  destroyed  during  the  Turk¬ 
ish  wars,  but  its  extensive  ruins  are  still  visible. 

Per  ffola.  Per'gula.  fir.  pergola  ;  Lat.  pergula  ] 
(Arch.)  A  kind  of  gallery  or  balcony  attaching  to  a  house. 

Per^ole'si,  Giovanni  Battista,  a  distinguished  musi¬ 
cal  composer,  was  B.  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  early  in 
the  18th  century,  and  d  iu  1737.  Among  his  most  cele¬ 
brated  works  are,  the  Stabat  Mater,  Olimpiade ,  an 
opera,  Orfeo  e  Euridice ,  ami  Salve  Regina. 

Pcr'liaps,  adv.  [Lat  per,  and  Eng.  hap.)  By  hap  or 
chance  ;  it  may  be  ;  perchance  ;  perad venture  ;  possibly. 

Pe'ri,  a  prefix  from  the  Gr.  peri,  around,  and  employed 
in  many  phrases  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  corre¬ 
sponding  with  around,  about,  near ,  with,  Ac. 

Pe'ri,  n.;  pi.  Peris.  [Pers.  ;*»•»,  a  fairy.]  ( Per s.  Myth.) 
An  imaginary  being  of  the  female  sex,  resembling  a 
fairy,  defined  as  the  representative  of  a  fallen  angel,  ex¬ 
cluded  from  paradise  till  the  allotted  time  of  her  pen¬ 
ance  he  at  an  end. 

Pcrian'«lcr,  who  is  one  of  the  seven  reputed  sages  of 
Greece,  was  a  tyrant  of  Corinth,  who  succeeded -his 
father,  Cypselus,  n.  c.  B33,  and  died  with  the  reputation 
of  an  able  ruler,  B.  c.  5fi3.  He  was  a  man  of  licentious 
manners,  and,  iu  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  became  a 
cruel  rnh*r. 

Per  ianth.  Periantiitum,  n.  [Gr.  pert,  around,  and 
anlhos,  a  flower  J  (But.)  A  calyx  and  corolla,  the 
limits  of  w  hich  are  undefined,  no  that  the  parts  cannot 
he  satisfactorily  distinguished  from  each  other;  as  in 
many  monocotyledonous  plants,  the  Tulip  for  example. 

P«»ri hlepsis,  v.  [Gr.  peri,  around,  ami  blepein,  to 
look.]  (Med.)  The  look  of  wildness  accompanying  de¬ 
lirium. 

Peribo'lns,  n.  [Gr.  peri,  around,  and  ballein,  to  throw  ] 
(Arch.)  A  walled  court  around  a  temple. 
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Pericnr'«Iiae,  Pericar'clial,  a.  Pertaining  or  re- 

I  kiting  to  the  pericardium. 

Perirar'dian,  Pcricar'tlic,  a.  Having  reference 
to  the  pericardium. 

1  Pi‘rirar'diti*4,  n.  (Med.)  See  Heart  (Diseases  of). 

I  Pericardium.  n.  (Anat.)  See  Heart. 

Per  icarp,  n.  (Gr.  peri,  and  curpos,  fruit.]  ( Bot .) 
Fruit  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts:  the  seed,  and 
the  pericarp  or  investing  substance.  The  pericarp  is 
composed  of  three  parts  or  layers,  one  within  the  other; 
for  example,  the  pericarp  of  the  apple  consists  of  an  ex¬ 
ternal  layer  or  skin,  ep.carp;  the  internal  layer,  endo- 
carp  ;  and  the  fleshy  substance,  surcncarp.  lying  be¬ 
tween  them.  Thus,  the  outer  skin  is  the  epicarp  ;  the 
pulpy  substance,  the  sarcocarp;  ami  the  tough  thick 
covering  to  the  seeds,  the  endocarp.  The  same  relation 
is  found  in  stone  fruit  (Fig.  940;,  the  shell  of  the  nut 
being  endocarp. 

Periearp'ial,  Pericarp'ic,  a.  (Bot.)  Pertaining 

to  a  pericarp. 

Periclisctiiim,  (-ke'shi-um,)  n.  [Gr.  peri,  around,  and 
chaitc,  foliage.]  (Bot.)  The  foliated  involucre  encir¬ 
cling  the  seta  of  mosses. 

Per  iclase,  n.  [Gr.  peri,  around,  and  klasis,  fracture.] 
(Min.)  A  native  magnesia,  with  from  5  to  8  per  cent, 
of  protoxide  of  iron,  found  at  Monte  Somnia,  near 
Naples,  in  ejected  masses  ol  white  limestone.  It  occurs 
in  octahedrons  and  in  grains  of  a  dark-green  color.  The 
name  has  reference  to  the  cleavages  at  the  angles. 

Per'ieles.  the  great  Athenian  statesman,  was  b.  of  a 
nolde  and  wealthy  family,  ami  received  a  careful  educa¬ 
tion  from  the  most  eminent  teachers,  lie  applied  him¬ 
self  to  the  study  of  philosophy  under  the  guidance  of 
Anaxagoras,  who  had  a  most  powerful  influence  on 
him,  aud  remained  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  To 
his 

added  that  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  eloquence,  and  thus 
prepared,  lie  began  to  take 
part  in  public  affairs  about 
B.  C.  409,  and  the  popular 
party  soon  recognized  him 
as  their  chief,  lie  effected 
a  great  change  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Areopagus, 
the  stronghold  of  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  party,  by  which 
its  authority  was  much 
limited,  and  Cimo 
head  of  that  part 
immediately 
1*.  was  great  as  a 
and  he  displayed  ext 
dinary  valor  at  the 
of  Tanagra  ;  he  command¬ 
ed  the  expedition  against 
Sicyon  and  Acarnania;  re¬ 
covered  Delphi  from  the 

Spartans,  and  quelled  the  *  «*,.  —  rtmutB. 

revolt  of  Euboea.  In  B.  C.  (From  an  ancient  bust.) 

444  he  became  sole  ruler 

of  Athens,  and  the  aim  of  his  policy  was  to  extend  and 
strengthen  her  empire,  and  to  make  the  people  worthy 
of  their  position.  Under  his  administration  the  navy 
was  increased,  commerce  extended,  general  prosperity 
advanced,  and  Athens  adorned  with  noble  buildings. 
Phidias  was  the  friend  of  p„  and  under  his  direction  the 
Parthenon,  the  Propylam,  the  edeon,  and  the  other 
temples  and  monuments,  the  admiration  of  all  time, 
were  erected.  In  b.  c.  440,  P.  established  a  democratic 
constitution  in  Samos,  and  a  counter-revolution  taking 
place,  he  besieged  the  town,  and  after  nine  months  re¬ 
duced  it,  a  success  which  procured  him  extraordinary 
honors  on  his  return.  Ilis  personal  enemies,  hopeless 
of  success  in  any  direct  attack  on  him,  aimed  their 
blow's  at  his  friends;  Phidias  was  imprisoned,  Anaxa¬ 
goras  banished,  and  A  spasm  was  only  saved  by  the 
most  earnest  intercession  of  her  husband.  P.  directed 
Athens  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  in  the  second  year  of  which  the  plague  broke  out 
at  Athens,  and  the  popular  discontent  vented  itself  in 
the  prose*  ution  of  the  great  ruler.  He  was  fined,  but 
soon  regained  his  influence.  The  plague  carried  off 
many  of  his  friends  and  relatives,  and,  last  of  all,  his 
favorite  son,  Paralus.  This  loss  broke  his  heart,  and 
after  a  lingering  sickne>s  he  n.,  b.  c.  429.  He  left  a  son 
by  Aspasia.  who  took  liis  lather's  name,  and  was  legit¬ 
imated  by  the  people. 

Perieope,  (- rVc'ope ,)  n.  [Lat. ;  from  Gr.  peri .  around, 
and  koptein ,  to  cut  ]  An  extract  from  a  book  or  pn»>- 
lislied  work;  particularly,  an  excerpt  from  the  Gospels 
or  Epistles,  serving  as  a  subject  for  religious  comment 
and  discourse. 

Pericra  nium,  n.  [Fr.  plricrdne.  ;  Gr.  peri,  and 
kr  anion,  the  skull  ]  (Anat.)  The  tough  fibrous  mem¬ 
brane  that  covers  the  external  surface  of  the  bones  of 
the  skull. 

Periflio'la,  n.  [Gr.  perideo,  I  bind  round.]  (Bot.)  The 
membrane  by  which  the  sporules  of  algales  are  imme¬ 
diately  covered. 

Peri'dilim,  n.  (Hot  )  A  term  used  for  the  outer  coat, 
or  coats,  immediately  enveloping  the  sporules  in  some 
fungi. 

Periecian.  (-e’shan.)  n.  [From  Gr.  peri,  around,  and 
oikos.  a  dwelling]  A  dweller  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  globe,  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude. 

Perier'jry,  n.  [Gr.  peri,  over, and  erg<m,  work.]  (  Rhet.) 
An  inflated  or  bombastic  style. 

Perig'o'an.  a.  Having  reference  to  the  perigee. 

Perige.au  tides,  those  spring  tides  happening  soon  after 
the  moon  passes  her  perigee. 
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Perigee*  Perige'um,  n.  [Fr.  pirigte ;  Gr.  peri, 
about,  and  pe,  the  earth. J  (Astron.)  That  point  of  the 
1,100,1  orbit  which  is  nearest  to  the  earth.  Anciently 
the  term  perigee  was  applied  to  the  orbits  of  the  snn 
and  planets,  as  well  as  the  moon,  because  they  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  circulate  round  the  earth.  Since  the  true  cen¬ 
tre  ot  motion  has  been  discovered,  the  term  perihelion  is 
used  to  denote  the  corresponding  points. 

Per'igoiie,  IVri-o  ncum,  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as 
Perianth,  7.  v. 

Per  igortl  Pie*  n.  {Cookery.)  A  French  pie  made  of 
fatted  geese  livers  and  trnities,  esteemed  u  delicacy  by 
epicures  ;  a  pate  de  foie  gras. 

Per  igtietix,  a  town  of  France,  cap.  of  the  dept,  of 
Dordogne,  on  the  Ille,  68  m.  EN.E.  of  Bordeaux.  It 
has  an  old  cathedral  in  the  Byzantine  style.  Alanuf. 
16  4^°  woo^eu  c^ol*l»  hosiery,  cutlery,  and  nails.  l\jp. 

Peri  gyniiim,  n.  [Gr.  pert, and  gyne ,  a  female.]  (Bot.) 
1  he  urceolate  body  formed  in  the  genus  Carex  by  two 
bracts,  which  become  contl (lent  at  their  edges,  and  in¬ 
close  the  pistil,  leaving  a  passage  for  the  stigmas  at  their 
apex.  The  term  is  also  used  occasionally  to  denote  the 
organ  commonly  called  the  disc. 

P  eri'sy  non*,  a.  (Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  stamens  or 
petals  which  originate  from  the  sides  of  a  calyx. 
PeriliH'ion,  n.  [Gr  peri, and  helios,  thesuu.j  (Astron.) 
See  Apsis. 

Peril*  n.  [Fr  ;  It.  periglio ;  Lat.  pericnlum.]  Imminent 
risk  or  danger;  immediate  hazard  or  jeopardy  ;  partic¬ 
ular  exposure  of  person  or  property  to  injury,  loss,  or 
destruction,  from  any  cause  whatever. 

At  one's  peril ,  with  hazard  or  danger  to  one;  in  jeop¬ 
ardy. 

v.  a  To  hazard  ;  to  risk  ;  to  expose  to  danger  or  de¬ 
struction. 

Per  ilia,  n.  ( Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Lamiaceie, 
chiefly  interesting  from  its  containing  a  species,  P.  nun - 
kine.nsis ,  with  deep  purple  leaves,  which  is  much  used  in 
the  planting  of  modern  summer  flower  gardens,  leaf- 
color  being  largely  employed  to  produce  pictorial  effects. 
Per  iloim*  a.  [Fr. pirilleux.]  Dangerous;  hazardous; 
full  of  risk  ;  as.  a  perilous  enterprise,  a  perilous  position. 
—  Portentous;  parlous,  (a.) 

Per'ilouuly,  at/e.  Dangerously;  with  hazard  or  risk. 
Por  i  I  oils  ness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  perilous 
or  hazardous;  danger;  jeopardy. 

Per'ilyni|»ai,  (-lhnf)n.  [Gr.  peri,  around,  and  Lat. 
lymp/ta,  water.]  (Anat.)  A  transparent,  slightly  viscid 
fluid,  in  the  cavities  of  the  internal  ear. 

Pe'rim,  Isle  op.  See  Babelmandeb. 

Perimeter,  n.  [Fr.  peri  metre ;  Gr.  peri,  around, 
about,  ami  metron ,  measure.]  (Genm.)  The  boundary  of 
any  figure,  being  the  sum  of  all  the  sides  in  right-lined 
figures,  the  same  as  circumference  or  periphery  in  those 
of  a  circular  form. 

Periiiieiiin.  (-nPum,)  n.  [Gr.  perinaion.]  {Anat.)  The 
space  between  the  pubes  and  the  fundament,  so  named 
from  the  medial  line  or  seam  that  exists  there. 

a •  ^©rhumugor  relating  to  the  perinseum. 
Pe'rioil,  //.  [  F  r.  periode ;  Lat  period  us;  Gr .  period  os 
—  peri,  and  hod  os,  way,  path]  A  circuit;  a  revolution; 
the  time  which  is  taken  up  by  a  planet  or  comet  in 
making  its  revolution  round  the  sun  ;  any  series  of  years 
or  of  days  in  which  a  revolution  is  completed,  anil  the 
same  course  is  to  recommence. 

— Any  specified  portion  of  time;  a  revolution  or  series  of 
years  by  which  time  is  measured;  a  cycle. 

**  We  style  a  lesser  spaee  a  cycle,  aud  a  greater  by  the  name  of 
period." —  Holder. 

— Generally,  an  interval  of  time  stated ;  a  time;  an  age; 
an  epoch  ;  an  jera;  an  indefinite  portion  of  any  continued 
state,  existence,  or  series  of  events.  —  State  at  which 
anything  terminates ;  time  at  which  anything  ends ;  con¬ 
clusion  ;  limit ;  end. 

“Our  world  .  .  from  chaos  to  the  last  period."  —  Burnet. 

— Length,  or  usual  length  of  duration. 

"  To  make  plants  more  lasting  than  their  ordinary  period."— Bacon. 
{Bhet.)  A  complete  sentence  from  one  full  stop  to 
another:  hence,  clause  ;  phrase. 

(A/ith)  One  of  a  congeries  of  figures  or  terms, 
marked  by  points  or  commas  in  regular  order  after  a 
certain  number,  as  in  numeration,  in  the  cube  and 
square  roots,  and  in  circulating  decimals. 

{Pnnt.)  A  full  stop;  the  point  that  marks  the  end 
of  a  complete  sentence,  thus  (*). 

(M-d.)  One  of  the  different  phases  or  revolutions  of 
a  disease,  or  one  of  the  epochs  which  are  distinguished 
in  the  course  ot  it.  Three  periods  are  usually  enumer¬ 
ated: —  l.  The  augineiitaf  ion,  increase,  or  progress.  2. 
The  acme,  or  height.  3.  The  decline. 

(  Mux.)  A  complete  musical  sentence. 

Periodic*  Period  ical*  a.  [F w  period ique.]  Per¬ 
formed  in  a  circuit,  or  in  a  regular  revolution  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  or  in  a  series  of  successive  cycles;  as.  the 
periodical  motion  of  the  moon  round  the  earth. —  Hap¬ 
pening  by  revolution,  at  a  fixed  time;  occurring  or 
returning  regularly  in  a  certain  period  of  time;  per¬ 
forming  some  action  at  a  stated  time ;  acting,  appearing, 
or  recurring  at  stated  intervals;  as.  a  periodical  change 
of  government. 

( I  11  iet.)  Belonging,  or  having  reference  to,  a  period  ; 
forming  a  complete  sentence. 

Period  ical*  n.  A  magazine  or  serial  publication  which 
appears  at  regular  intervals. 

Per  iod'ica  list*  n.  The  publisher  of  a  periodical. 

Peri ail  ical ly,  adv.  At  stated  periods;  in  a  periodi 
cal  manner. 

Periodical  ness,  n.  Periodicity  ;  state  or  condition 
of  being  periodical. 
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Periodicity,  n.  [Fr .  perindicite.]  The  dia- 

position  of  certain  phenomena  to  recur  at  stated  times 
or  periods;  any  change  or  event  that  occurs  at  stated 
times. 

{Med.)  The  regularity  with  which  the  stages  of  an 
ague  or  intermittent  fever  return  is  called  the  periodic¬ 
ity  of  the  disease. 

Perite'ci.  n.  pi.  [From  Gr.  peri ,  and  nikeo,  I  dwell.] 
(Geog  )  Those  inhabitants  of  the  globe  who  live  under 
the  same  parallel  ot  latitude,  but  on  opposite  meridians  ; 
that  is,  in  places  w  hich  have  the  same  latitude,  butdifler 
in  longitude  by  180°. 

Perios  teum,  n.  [Gr. peri,  around, and  osteon ,  a  bone.] 
(Anat.)  A  tough  fibrous  membrane  that  covers  the  ex¬ 
ternal  parts  of  every  bone,  and  is  the  means  by  w liicli 
the  osseous  substance  it  covers  receives  its  nourishment 
and  vitality  ot  blood  and  nerve.  Every  bone  in  the  body 
is  supplied  with  this  close-fitting  vesture,  only  that  ou 
the  bone  of  the  skull  is  called  Pericranium. 

Periosti  tis,  //.  (Med.)  Infiammation  of  the  periosteum. 
PcrioM'tractim*  u.  [Gr.  peri,  around,  and  ostrukon, 
a  shell.]  ( Zoiil .)  The  layer  of  animal  substance,  or  cu¬ 
ticle,  which  covers  the  outer  surface  of  shells. 
Peripatetic,  a.  [Gr.  peripatitikos ,  from  peri,  and 
pateo,  to  walk.]  A  term  applied  to  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  either  because  it  was  bis  custom  to  teach 
while  walking,  or  because  the  place  where  he  taught 
was  a  walk  planted  with  trees.  See  Aristotei.ianism. — 
Hence,  given  to  walking  about;  as,  a  peripatetic  indi¬ 
vidual. 

— n.  A  follower  of  Aristotle.  —  Hence,  in  a  ludicrous 
sense,  one  who  is  obliged  to  go  ou  foot,  or  cannot  afford 
to  ride. 

Peri|>atet'icism,  n.  [Fr.  piripaUtisme ]  The  no¬ 
tions  or  philosophical  system  of  Aristotle  aud  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  See  AltJS'l  OI  ELIANISM. 

Peripel  alous,  a.  [Gr.  peri,  around,  and  petalon,  leaf.] 
(Bot.)  Situated  about  the  corolla; — applied  to  nectaries. 
Peripheral*  Peripherie,  Peri  pherieal* 
(- ri/’er-al ,)  a.  [Fr.  periphtrique. j  Belonging  to,  or  con¬ 
stituting.  a  periphery. 

— External ;  around  the  exterior  of  an  organ;  as,  thej>«- 
ripheral  elements  of  a  vertebra. 

(Bot.)  Applied  to  the  position  of  the  embryo  when  it 
is  external,  or  nearly  so,  and  curved  circularly  around 
the  albumen,  as  in  Goosefnot,  Chick  weed,  and  Mirabilis. 
Periphery,  (• rif'e-ry ,)  n.  [Fr.  per i phene ;  Gr.  pen. 
and  phero,  to  carry.]  ( Geom .)  The  line  that  is  carried 
round  a  circular  body ;  the  circumference  of  a  circle, 
ellipse,  or  other  curvilinear  figure. 

Per  iphrase,  Periphrasis,  (-/rat,  frd'sis .)  n. 
[Gr.  periphrasis  —  peri,  and  phrmo,  to  speak.]  (Bhet.) 
Circumlocution ;  the  use  of  more  words  than  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  express  the  idea. 

Per'iph  rase,  v.  a.  To  express  in  a  circumlocutory 
manner. 

Periphrastic,  Periphrastical,  a.  [Gr.  /)o> 
phrastikos.]  Containing  periphrase;  circumlocutory; 
expressing  or  conveyed  in  more  words  than  are  neces¬ 
sary ;  delivering  the  sense  of  one  word  in  many. 
Periphrastically*  adv.  With  circumlocution  or 
verbiage;  in  a  periphrastical  manner. 

Periplo'ea,  n.  [Gr .  peri,  around,  and  ploke,  a  binding 
or  twining.]  (Bof.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Asdepiuducefe. 
The  P.  grieca  (see  Fig.  208),  naturalized  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  cultivated  in  gardens,  is  a  climbing 
shrub,  10-15  ft.  long,  giving  in  Aug  dark-purple  flow¬ 
ers,  in  long,  branching,  axillary  peduncles.  The  remark¬ 
able  color,  and  rich,  velvety  appearance  of  the  flowers, 
the  elegant  form  of  the  leaves,  and  the  facility  with 
which  the  plant  can  be  made  to  cover  an  extensive 
space,  render  it  useful  for  arbors.  Ac.;  but  the  odor  of 
the  flowers  is  considered  unwholesome. 

Per  ipl  ns.  n.  [Lat.;  Gr.  peri,  round,  and  pious,  a  voy¬ 
age.]  Circumnavigation.  <r.) 

Peripiieumon'ic,  71.  [Gr.  peripneumonikos.]  ( Aled .) 

Belonging,  or  relating  to,  peripneumony. 

Peripneii  mony,  Peripneumonia,  n.  [Gr. 
peri,  around,  about,  and  pneumon,  a  lung.]  (Aled.)  An 
inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

Peripolyg  onal,  a.  [Gr.  peri ,  around,  about,  polys, 
many,  and  gonia,  angle.]  (Crystal log.)  Many-angled. 
Peripheral,  a.  Presenting  a  range  of  columns  all 
round  ;  — said  of  a  building. 

Perip'tere*  n.  (Arch.)  Same  as  Periptery,  7.  v. 
Pcrip'terons,  a.  [Gr.  peri,  around,  and pteron,  wing.] 
Feathered  all  round. 

Periphery.  Perip'tere,  n.  |Gr .peripteros.]  (Arch.) 

A  colonnade  all  round  the  exterior  of  a  temple  or  other 
edifice. 

Periseian,  (- rishi-an ,)  n.  [G r.periskioi — peri,  and 
skin,  a  shadow.]  (Geog.)  An  inhabitant  of  a  frigid  zone, 
or  witldn  a  polar  circle,  whose  shadow  moves  all  round 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day 
falls  in  every  point  of  the  compass. 

— a.  Having  the  shadow  making  a  revolution. 

Peris'cii.  n.  pi.  Same  as  periscians.  See  Perisciav. 
Periscope,  a.  [Gr.gen',  around,  and  shpein,  to  view.] 

A  view  on  all  sides;  a  general  view'. 

Periscopic,  a.  [Fr.  pHriscnpiqiie.]  Viewing  on  all 
sides ;  —  a  term  applied  to  spectacles  having  concavo- 
convex  glasses,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  objects  when  viewed  obliquely. 

Per'ish*  v.  n.  [  Fr.  perir ;  ppr.  pirissant:  Lat .  pereo — 
per,  and  eo .]  To  die;  to  lose  life  in  any  manner;  to  be¬ 
come  defunct.  —  To  be  destroyed;  to  come  to  nothing: 
to  fail  entirely,  or  to  be  extirpated;  to  be  lost  irrevoca¬ 
bly  or  eternally;  to  be  lost  or  ruined.  —  To  lose  vital 
power:  to  wither  and  decay  gradually. 

“Thy  leaf  has  ptrithtd  in  the  green."  —  Tennyson. 

— v.  a.  To  destroy;  to  cause  to  decay  or  pass  away. 
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Perishability,  n.  Perisbableness ;  liableness  to  decay 
and  destruction. 

Perishable,  a.  Liable  to  perish  or  pass  away  :  subject 
to  decay  and  destruction;  susceptible  of  speedy  death. 
Per  islialdeiM  ss,  n.  State  of  being  perishable;  lia- 
I  bleness  to  decay ;  perishability. 

Per  islialdy,  adv.  In  a  perishing  or  dying  manner. 
Perlspcrin,  n.  [Gr.  peri,  round,  and  sperma,  seed  ] 
(Bot.)  The  albumen  of  a  seed. 

Perispheric,  IVrisplierical,  (- sfir'ik ,)  a.  Ball- 
shaped  ;  globular. 

Perissologiial,  (■ loj-)  a.  Exuberant  in  words;  ver¬ 
bose. 

Perissol'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  perissos .  superfluous,  and  l<gos, 
discourse.]  Redundancy  of  words  ;  verbosity  ;  superflu¬ 
ous  talk.  (R.) 

Peristal  ti<*,  a.  [Gr.  peri,  and  sfallein,  to  place  in 
order.  J  (Anat  )  A  term  applied  to  that  peculiar  vermic¬ 
ular  motion  of  the  intestines,  by  means  of  which  their 
contents  are  carried  onwards,  it  is  a  series  of  contract¬ 
ings  and  relaxings,  the  different  parts  of  the  bowels 
rising  and  falling  alternately,  so  as  to  resemble  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  a  worm  or  snake. 

Fer'istome,  Perlstominm.  n.  [Gr  peri,  and 
stoma,  a  mouth.]  (Bot.)  The  fringe  of  teeth  seen  round 
the  edge  ol  the  cup  in  the  capsule  of  a  Moss,  when  the 
lid  is  broken  off.  The  teeth  ot  which  it  is  composed  are 
various  in  number  and  character. 

Perist relie,  (- stre.f'ik ,)  a  [Gr.  peri,  around,  and 
strephein,  to  turn  ]  Undergoing  rotation ;  revolving; 
turning  round. 

Per  istyle,  n.  [Gr.  peristylon  —  peri,  and  stylos,  a 
column  J  (Arch.)  An  open  court  within  a  bouse,  having 
a  colonnade  around  it,  by  which  the  principal  apart¬ 
ments  were  reached  (see  Fig.  231);  —  the  exact  reverse 
of  the  periptery,  though  the  same  in  character  —  the 
one  being  inside,  the  other  outside  a  building. 
Perisys't ole,  71.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  peri,  around,  and  sys¬ 
tole.  a  contraction.]  (Aled.)  The  time  of  rest  between 
the  two  actions  of  the  heart,  or  between  its  contraction 
( systole )  and  its  dilatation  (diastole );  the  momentary 
pause  that  occurs  between  these  two  actions  of  the  heart. 
Peritliecinin,  (-the-si-um,)  n.  [Ur.  peri,  around,  and 
Hide,  a  box.]  (Bot.)  An  organ  in  certain  fungi  and 
lichens,  surrounding  and  enveloping  the  masses  of  fruc¬ 
tification. 

Peril '0111  oils,  a.  [From  Gr.  peri,  around. ami  temnein , 
to  cnt.J  (A/in.)  Cleaving  in  more  directions  than  one 
parallel  to  the  axis. —  Wright. 

Peritone  al,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  perito¬ 
neum. 

Peri  tone'll  111,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  peri,  around,  and 
Hi  vein,  to  stretch.]  (Anat.)  The  P.  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  parts  in  the  human  anatomy  for  a  teacher  to 
explain  intelligibly  to  bis  pupils,  and  the  last  that  the 
student  is  able  thoroughly  to  understand.  Yet,  as  it  is 
a  very  important  structure,  and  a  knowledge  ot  its  func¬ 
tion  and  action  explains  many  doubtful  circumstances, 
we  will  endeavor  to  giveour  readers  an  idea  of  what  the 
is  like,  and  bow  it  performs  its  duties.  From  lirlh 
till  death,  the  bowels  are  constantly  moving  and  gliding 
over  each  other,  in  a  worm-like  perpetual  motion,  called 
peristaltic  motion.  It  will  be  self-evident  to  every  com¬ 
prehension,  that  this  day  and  night  friction  of  such 
delicate  textures  as  those  composing  the  integuments 
would,  in  the  seventy  years  of  man’s  lite,  wear  out.  or 
at  least  in  time  most  seriously  injure  them.  To  prevent 
this  friction,  nature  has  provided  the  P.,  an  immense 
shut-hag,  like  a  man’s  closed  night  cap.  The  inside  — 
that  portion  out  of  sight  —  presents,  when  cut  open,  a 
smooth,  glairy  surface,  studded  with  innumerable  ves¬ 
sels,  always  pouring  out  a  thin,  smooth  fluid,  like  the 
liquid  white  of  an  egg,  allowing  the  two  sides,  when 
rubbed  together,  to  glide  over  each  other,  as  if  oiled, 
without  check  or  the  slightest  friction.  The  outside  of 
this  peritoneal  night  cap  is  rough  and  granulated,  not 
unlike  the  uneven  texture  of  the  actual  article.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  this  immense 
bag  lies  in  this,  that  the  surface  of  tbe  first  is  close, 
smooth,  moist,  and  shiny,  and,  however  firmly  pressed, 
can  never  grow  together,  or  keep  long  in  contact;  while 
that  of  the  other  is  rough,  dry,  and  adheres  firmly  to  all 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact  This  external  side, 
then,  adheres  to  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  and  to 
every  portion  of  the  intestines,  lint  in  such  a  manner 
that  between  every  convolution,  or  twist  of  the  bowels, 
a  fold  of  J*.  accompanies  it,  so  that  between  the  bowel 
above  or  below  there  is  always  the  two  glairy  sides  rub¬ 
bing  against  each  other,  and  allowing  the  intestines  to 
glide  about  without  let  or  hindrance,  the  bowels  being 
always  on  theoi/tsu/?  of  the  hag,  but  always  gliding  over 
tbe  two  inner  sides.  The  P.  is  a  serous  membrane,  and, 
in  tbe  same  way  as  it  covers  ihe  bowels,  lines  and  in¬ 
vests  every  organ  in  tbe  abdominal  and  pelvic  cavities. 

Peritoni  tis,  n.  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  tbe  perito¬ 
neum  is  exceedingly  painful  and  dangerous,  from  its  ex¬ 
tent  and  connection  with  important  organs.  P.  may 
exist  either  as  an  acute  or  chronic  disease.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  there  is  usually  great  pain  and  tenderness  of  the 
abdomen,  accompanied  with  fever,  and  a  frequent,  small, 
and  hard  pulse.  Sometimes,  at  first,  the  pain  is  con¬ 
fined  to  one  spot,  but  it  generally  soon  extends  over  the 
w  hole  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  very  severe,  and  much  in¬ 
creased  by  am  motion,  even  coughing,  sneezing,  or  draw¬ 
ing  a  long  breath.  Even  the  weight  of  tbe  bed-clothes 
is  sometimes  unbearable.  It  is  acute  aud  cutting,  and 
sometimes  occurs  in  paroxysms :  and  the  patient  usually 
lies  on  his  back  with  his  knees  drawn  up.  Tin*  bowels 
are  usually  constipated,  but  sometimes  the  reverse;  and 
commonly  there  are  present  nausea,  vomiting,  and  hic¬ 
cough.  Its  causes  are  various,  as  by  cold,  mechanical 
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injuries  of  the  peritoneum,  the  development  of  tumors, 
Ac.  Women  in  childbed  are  peculiarly  liable  to  it. 
After  the  disease  had  continued  for  a  certain  time,  it  is 
uttended  with  tension  and  swelling  of  the  belly;  and  if 
not  checked,  it  usually  terminates  in  from  tive  to  ten 
days.  The  appropriate  treatment,  when  the  state  of  the 
patient  admits  o!  it,  is  copious  general  bleedings,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  abdomen,  to¬ 
gether  with  warm  fomentations;  frequently  the  latter 
is  all  that  the  state  of  the  patient  admits  of.  As  inter¬ 
nal  remedies,  most  reliance  is  usually  placed  upon  mer¬ 
cury  and  opium.  After  a  time,  P.  sometimes  assumes  a 
chronic  form.  Here  the  symptoms  are  less  marked. 
The  pain  is  slight,  or  only  discoverable  on  pressure,  and 
the  fever  low;  but  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  the  tongue 
foul,  and  appetite  impaired.  The  treatment  is  local 
bleedings,  w  ith  blisters  and  other  counter-irritants  ap¬ 
plied  over  the  abdomen.  A  nourishing,  but  unstimulat¬ 
ing  diet,  and  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  are 
likewise  necessary ;  and  some  recommend  iodine,  either 
taken  internally,  or  applied  as  ointment  to  the  part. 

Peri  tro'cli  in  in,  n.  [N.Lat.,  from  Or.  peri,  around,  and 
trochos,  a  wheel.]  (Mach.)  A  wheel  or  circle  concentric 
with  the  base  of  a  cylinder,  and  movable,  together  with 
it,  about  an  axis;  the  axis,  with  the  wheel  and  levers 
fixed  in  it.  to  move  it,  constitute  that  mechanical  power 
called  axis  in  peril  rochin. 

Peritrop'al*  a.  [Fr.  peritrope ;  Gr.  pen,  around,  and 
trepein,  to  turn.]  Revolving;  rotatory;  circuitous. 

(Bot.)  With  the  axis  of  the  seed  vertical  to  the  axis 
of  the  pericarp  to  which  it  belongs. 

Peri vis'crral,  a.  [Gr.  peri,  and  Lat.  viscera ,  the 
bowels. j  Situate  about  the  viscera  ;  as  the  perivisceral 
cavity. 

Per'iWig:,  n.  [Fr.  perruque,  probably  from  Gr.  pur - 
richos ,  for purros,  red,  from  pur.  fire,  the.  ancients  having 
been  partial  to  red  or  auburn  hair.]  A  small  wig;  a 
peruke;  a  scratch;  a  kind  of  head-covering,  formed  by 
an  intermixture  of  false  hair,  worn  by  men,  either  for 
ornament  or  to  hide  baldness  of  the  cranium. 

— v.  a.  To  dress  with  false  hair;  to  sport  a  periwig. 

44  Discord  periwigg'd  with  snakes. "  —  Swift. 

Per'iwinkle,  n.  [Fr.  per venche.]  (Bot.)  See  Vinca. 

— [A.S.  wincle.  a  shell-fish. J  (Zobl.)  The  common  name 
of  the  family  Litorinida:,  con¬ 
taining  Gasteropoda  which  have 
the  shell  spiral,  turbinated,  or 
depressed,  the  aperture  rounded, 
and  the  operculum  horny.  They 
inhabit  the  sea  near  the  shore, 
and  feed  on  algae.  The  living 
species  are  more  than  300,  and 
the  fossil  more  than  200.  Tenney.  Fig.  20js0.-pkri  winkle. 

Perjure,  {per jury)  v.  a.  [Lat.  (Litorina palliata.) 
p  e  r  j  a  r  6  —  per,  and  juro ,  to 

swear.]  To  forswear;  to  swear  falsely;  wilfully  to  make 
a  false  oath  when  administered  by  lawful  authority, 
or  in  a  court  of  justice;  —  used  with  a  reciprocal  pro¬ 
noun;  as,  he  perjured  himself.  —  To  deceive  by  false 
oaths  or  insincere  protestation. 

Perjured,  a.  Guilty  of  perjury;  having  or  being 
sworn  falsely;  as.  a  perjured  witness. 

Per  jurer,  n.  One  who  wilfully  takes  a  false  oath  lawr- 
fully  administered. 

Perjurious,  Per'jurous,  a.  [Lat.  perjuriosus.] 
Guilty  of  perjury;  involving  perjury. 

Per  jury,  n.  [Lat.  perjurium.]  (Law.)  The  taking 
of  a  wilful  false  oath  or  affirmation,  by  a  witness  law¬ 
fully  required  to  depose  the  truth  in  a  matter  of  some 
consequence  to  the  point  in  question.  A  false  oath, 
therefore,  taken  before  no  court,  or  before  a  court  in¬ 
competent  to  try  the  issue  in  question,  does  not  consti¬ 
tute  the  offence  of  perjury  at  common  law.  But  many 
statutes,  passed  by  the  general  government  or  the  sev¬ 
eral  States  on  the  matter,  provide  that  a  false  oath  or 
declaration  made  on  some  specified  occasions,  or  for 
some  particular  purposes,  shall  be  considered  to  be  per¬ 
jury,  and  punishable  accordingly.  Perjury  is  a  misde¬ 
meanor  at  common  law,  and  by  several  statutes  punish¬ 
able  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  by  penal  servitude 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  years. 

Perk,  a.  [W  .  perc. ]  Pert;  smart;  trim;  vain;  brisk; 
airy  ;  as,  “ perk  as  a  peacock.”  — Spenser. 

— v.  n.  [W.  perca .]  To  hold  up  the  head  with  an  assump¬ 
tion  of  briskness  or  smartness. 

—v.  a.  To  dress  up  stylishly;  to  prank ;  to  make  trim, 
smart,  or  modish. 

Per'kin,  n.  Ciderkin  ;  a  kind  of  weak  cider. 

Per'kius,  Jacob,  an  American  inventor,  b.  at  New- 
buryport.  Mass.,  in  1766.  He  early  became  distinguished 
for  his  ingenuity,  and  when  21  years  of  age,  he  wu»  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  commonwealth  of  this  State  to  make  new 
dies  for  copper  coinage.  He  next  became  noted  for  his 
improvements  in  the  engraving  of  bank  notes,  and,  in 
1818,  went  to  England  with  the  expectation  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  contract  for  supplying  the  Bank  of  England  with 
plates.  Failing  in  this,  he,  however,  procured  a  contract 
for  serving  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  carried  on  business 
in  London  for  a  number  of  years.  Becoming  interested 
in  the  subject  of  steam  artillery,  J *.  constructed  a  gun 
in  which  steam  generated  at  an  enormous  pressure, 
operating  as  the  propelling  power  instead  of  gunpow  der. 
His  invention  was  satisfactorily  tested  in  presence  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  a  number  of  artillery  officers, 
but  was  finally  condemned  as  being  inapplicable  to 
modern  warfare.  D.  in  London.  1849. 

Per'kins,  in  Maine ,  a  township  of  Sagadahoc  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  125. 

Per'kins,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Erie  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Per'kin**'  Grove,  in  Illinois ,  a  village  of  Bureau  co., 
abt.  68  m.  N.N.E.  of  Peoria. 


Perkins'villo,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Madison! 
co.,  abt.  10  111.  W.N.W.  of  Anderson. 

Perk i'oiiien,  in  Penns yt vania ,  a  creek  flowing  into) 
the  Schuylkill  River,  abt.  7  in.  above  Norristown.— A 
township  of  Montgomery  co. ;  po]>.  abt.  2,300. 

Perk  y,  a.  Perk;  jaunty;  spruce;  stylish;  trim. 

Perlaceous,  (-Id'shus,)  a.  Pearly;  resembling  pearl. 

Per  lite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Pearl-stone,  //.  v. 

Perlustroci'tioil,  n.  [Lat.  perlustrare.  J  The  act  of 
viewing  on  all  sides. 

Perm,  a  govt,  of  Russia,  situated  chiefly  in  European, 
but  partly  in  Asiatic  Russia,  having  W.  the  govt,  ot 
Yiatka,  and  E.  that  of  Tobolsk;  Lat.  between  55°  40' 
and  62°  N.,  Lon.  53°  UK  and  65°  E.  Area.  Estimated  at 
130,000  sq.  m.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Ural  Mountains, 
and  is  more  than  half  covered  with  dense  forests.  The 
soil  is  generally  unlertile,  and  the  climate  very  severe. 
Min.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  salt;  the  mines 
giving  employment  to  over  100,000  workmen.  Cap. 
Perm.  Pop.  2,138,548. 

Perm,  cap.  of  the  above  government,  on  the  Kama,  240 
in.  E.S.E.  of  Viatka  ;  pop.  14.500. 

Per'maiience,  Per  manency,  n.  [Fr.  perma¬ 
nence;  it.  permanema.]  State  ul  being  permanent; 
continuance  in  the  same  state  or  condition,  or  without 
a  change  that  destroys  the  form  or  nature  of  a  thing; 
duration;  fixedness;  continuance  in  the  same  place  or 
at  rest. 

Per'in alien t,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  permanens,  from  permaneo 
— per,  and  muncOy  to  stay,  remain,  last.]  Lasting,  hold¬ 
ing  out,  or  continuing  to  the  end;  durable;  not  decay¬ 
ing;  of  long  continuance;  remaining  in  the  same  state, 
or  without  any  change  tiiat  destroys  the  lorm  and  na¬ 
ture  of  the  thing. 

1 *.  way,  the  road-bed  and  superstructure  of  a  line  of 
railroad; — so  called  in  England,  as  being  the  finished 
road,  in  distinction  from  the  contractor’s  temporary  wav. 

Permanently,  adv.  With  long  continuance ;  dura¬ 
bly;  in  a  fixed  state  or  place. 

Permcakirity,  n.  [Fr.  permeabilite.]  Quality  or 
state  of  being  permeable. 

Permanganate,  n.  See  Perm\nganic. 

Permangan  ic  Acid.  n.  (Chem.)  A  solution  of 
mungauate  of  potash  largely  diluted  with  water.  It 
gradually  changes  from  green  to  violet,  from  the  man¬ 
ganic  acid  passing  to  a  higher  state  of  oxidation,  and 
permanganate  of  potash  is  formed.  It  is,  however,  best 
prepared  by  mixing  4  parts  of  black  oxide  of  manga¬ 
nese  with  3j/£  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash  ;  to  this  mix¬ 
ture  are  added  5  parts  of  hydrate  of  potash  dissolved  iu 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  the  whole  is  heated  to 
dull  redness  for  an  hour.  When  cold,  the  permanganate 
of  potash  may  be  separated  by  treating  the  excess  with 
a  large  quantity  of  water  and  crystallizing.  It  crystal¬ 
lizes  in  fine  dark-purple  prisms,  soluble  in  16  parts  of 
water,  and  forming  a  magnificent  crimson  solution. 
Permanganate  of  potash  has  lately  received  a  most  im¬ 
portant  application  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Condy,  of  Bat¬ 
tersea,  as  a  deodorizing  and  disinfecting  agent.  From 
the  experiments  of  this  gentleman,  it  seems  to  contain 
oxygen  in  the  ozonic  form,  which  is  immediately  lib¬ 
erated  on  the  approach  of  organic  matter  in  the  process 
of  decomposition.  Form.  M110O7. 

Per'meable,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  permeability  from  permeo] 
That  may  be  passed  through  w  itliout  rupture  or  displace¬ 
ment  of  its  parts,  as  solid  matter. 

Per'meably,  adv.  In  a  permeable  manner;  penetrably. 

Per'meate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  permeo ,  per  meatus,  from  per , 
through,  and  meo,  to  go.J  To  pass  through,  as  the  pores 
or  interstices  of  a  body  :  to  penetrate  and  pass  through, 
as  a  substance,  without  rupture  or  displacement  of  its 
parts;  —  applied  to  fluids  particularly. 

Permea  tion,  n.  Act  of  permeating. 

Per'niian  Period,  n.  (Geok)  The  name  given  to 
the  closing  «ra  of  the  Carboniferous  age  (see  Fig.  1142;, 
which  was  a  time  of  decline  for  Palaeozoic  life,  and  of 
transition  towards  a  new'  phase  of  geological  history. 
In  the  U.  S.,  the  P.  rocks  are  confined  to  the  interior 
continental  basin,  and  occurs  in  the  portion  of  it  W.  of 
the  Mississippi,  especially  in  Kansas.  The  rocks  are 
limestones,  sandstones,  red,  greenish,  and  gray  marls  or 
shales,  gypsum  beds,  and  conglomerates,  among  which 
the  limestones  in  some  regions  predominate.  The  7'.  I*. 
was  so  called  by  Murchison,  because  he  found  them 
largely  developed  in  that  portion  of  Russia  which  com¬ 
posed  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Permia,  of  which  the 
actual  govt,  of  Parm  forms  a  part.  —  Dana. 

Permissihil'ity,  n.  The  quality  of  being  permissible. 

Permis  sible,  a.  That  may  he  permitted  or  allowed. 

Permis'sibly,  adv.  In  the  way  of  permission;  by 
permission. 

Permis  sion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  permissio.]  Act  of  per¬ 
mitting:  allowance;  leave,  license,  or  liberty  granted. 

Perniis'si ve,  a.  That  permits;  granting  permission 
or  liberty;  allowing.  —  Granted;  suffered  without  hin- 
derance. 

Permis'si vely,  adv.  By  allowance;  without  prohi¬ 
bition  or  liinderance. 

Permit',  v.  a.  [Fr.  permettre  ;  l^at.  pcrmilto,  from  per , 
through,  and  mil  to,  to  send.]  To  allow;  to  grant;  to 
suffer;  to  concede;  to  give  leave  or  liberty  to  by  ex¬ 
press  consent;  to  give  consent  to  by  silence  or  by  not 
prohibiting. 

— To  give  in  charge:  to  commit,  (r.) 

— n.  (Law  )  A  written  license  or  permission  from  an 
officer  of  the  customs  to  transport  goods  from  one  place 
to  another,  showing  the  duty  ou  them  to  have  been 
paid.  —  Leave;  permission. 

Pcrmit'tance,  n  Permission,  (r.) 

Permittee,  n.  A  person  to  whom  a  permit  or  per- 
missiou  is  granted. 
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Permit/ter,  n.  He  who  permits. 

Peniiixtion,  (per-miksV yun,)  n.  The  act  of  mix¬ 
ing;  the  state  or  quality  of  being  mixed. 

Perm u  table,  a.  That  may  be  changed  one  for 
another;  exchangeable.  (R.) 

Perinii  tableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
changed  or  permtitalde.  (u.) 

Perm  11  t ably,  adv.  By  interchange. 

Permutation.  n.  (Fr.;  Lat.  permutatin ,  from  per , 
tluougli,  and  muto,  to  change.]  Exchange  of  one  thing 
for  another;  barter;  the  exchange  of  oue  benefice  lor 
another. 

(Algebra.)  The  name  given  to  the  different  orders 
which -can  be  formed  out  of  any  number  of  things,  with 
regard  to  position,  when  all  are  taken  at  once.  It 
is  based  upon  the  following  formula:  —  Since  the  num¬ 
ber  of  variations  of  m  things  taken  r  together  — 

«i  (m — 1)  (in — 2)  Ac.  (m— r-j-1); 
and  as  in  permutation,  when  the  things  are  taken  all 
together,  m—r  the  permutation  of  m  things  will 
equal  the  numbers  multiplied  into  one  another;  or, — 

P—in  (m — 1)  (m — 2)  .  3.  2.  1. 

For  instance,  if  we  want  to  find  the  different  number 
of  changes  which  may  be  rung  upon  seven  bells,  taken 
all  together,  we  multiply  the  order  of  bells  into  one 
auotber,  and  the  changes  will  be  equal  to  — 
1X2X3X4X5X6X7  =5040. 

Por'mnlo,  v.  a.  [Lat.  permuto.)  To  exchange. 

Permut'er.  n.  One  who  exchanges,  (r.) 

Porn,  n.  (/.obi.)  The  Honey-buzzard. 

Perna'goa,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  260  m.  8.W.  of 
Oeiras;  pip.  5,000. 

Pcrnambn'oo,  an  E.  prov.  of  Brazil,  bordering  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  lying  chiefly  between  Lat.  7° 
and  14°  35'  S.,  and  Lon.  34°  50'  and  47°  20'  W  ;  area, 
80,082  sq.  111.  Livers.  Capibaribc.  Ipojuca,  and  Unna 
rivers.  Surface ,  elevated,  and  traversed  by  several 
mountain  ranges ;  soil,  generally  fertile,  producing  large 
quantities  of  sugar  and  cotton.  Kxpls.  Sugar,  col  ton, 
timber,  dye-woods,  hides,  drugs,  gold,  and  gems.  Chief 
towns.  Pernambuco  (the  capital),  Saint  Antonio,  and 
Formosa.  J‘"j>  1  380,000. 

— A  city  of  Brazil,  cap.  of  the  above  prov.,  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  :  Lat.  8°  3'  6”  N.,  Lon.  34°  51'  7"  W.  (See  Fig. 
411.)  Properly  speaking.  I*,  consists  of  the  towns  of 
Olinda  (the  former  capital)  and  Recife,  the  latter  of 
which  is  in  turn  composed  of  3  small  towns  or  villages 
—  San  Pedro  Gonsalves,  Sao  Sacramento,  and  Boa  Vista. 
This  irregular  collection  of  towns  are  situated  on  and 
near  the  rivers  Biberibe  and  Cassibaribe.  The  harbor 
is  sheltered  by  a  reef  of  rocks  and  defended  by  4  strong 
forts.  P.  has  an  extensive  trade  (chiefly  Kuropeau)  iu 
cotton,  sugar,  ami  dye-wood.  Pop.  30.000. 

Periiaiiihiuo-weod.  n.  (Bot.)  The  w'ood  of  C'asal- 
pinia  echinata.  See  C.esali  inia. 

Per'iiancy,  n.  [O.  Fr.  perner,  from  pamer,  to  take.] 
(Law  )  A  taking  or  receiving,  as  of  rents. 

Per'nnu,  a  fortified  sea  port -town  of  Russia,  govt,  of 
Livonia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Pernau,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Riga,  99  in.  N.N.E.  ol  Riga  :  pop.  7,000. 

Per'nel,  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Pimpernel. 

Pernicious,  (-nish'us,)  a  [  Fr.  permcieux  ;  Lat.  per- 
niciosus — per,  and  neco,  to  kill,  to  destioy  ]  Producing 
great  injury  or  mischief;  destructive;  ruinous;  deadly; 
noxious;  tending  to  injure  or  destroy. 

Perni'eioiisly,  odv.  Destructively;  with  ruinous 
tendency  or  ettects. 

Perni'eioufciiess, n.  Quality  of  being  pernicious  or 
very  injurious,  mischievous,  or  destiut  tive. 

Per  nio,  n.  [Lat.]  (Med.)  A  chilblain  — Dnvglison. 

Per'ilis.  n.  (Zobl.)  A  genus  of  birds,  family  Palcniiidie, 
including  the  Honey-buzzards,  characterized  by  having 
the  space  between  the  eye  and  the  bill  covered  with 
small,  scale-like  feathers. 

Pcrnocta'liiiii,  n.  A  person  who  watches  all  night. 

Pernod a't  ion.  n.  [Lat .pernoctatio1  from //rr, through, 
and  7i"X,  noctis.  night.  |  The  act  of  watching  or  tarrying 
through  the  night.  —  Worcester. 

Pcron'atc.  a.  (Bot.)  Covered  with  a  woolly  substance 
ending  in  a  6ort  ot  meal.  —  Wibster. 

Per'one,  n  [Gr.  per  one ;  Fr.  ptroni.]  (Anat.)  The 
fibula;  t lie  long,  small  bone,  situated  at  the  outer  part 
of  the  leg. — Dunglisi  n. 

Perone  al,  a.  (Anat.)  Belonging  or  relating  to  the 
fibula;  as,  the peroneal  muscles. — Dunglison. 

Peronne,  (pa-roan',)  a  fortified  town  of  France,  dept, 
of  Somme,  on  the  river  Somme,  21  in.  £.W.  ol  Cambrai; 
pop.  5,000. 

Perora  lion.  n.  [Fr.  ptroraisnn  ;  Lat  peroratio,  from 
per ,  and  ©ratio.]  (Lhet.)  The  concluding  part  of  a 
speech  or  an  oration,  in  which  the  speaker  enforces  the 
principal  points  of  his  discourse,  and  brings  it  to  a  con¬ 
clusion. 

Pe'rot,  in  Louisiana,  a  small  bayou  connecting  Lake 
Waslm  with  Little  Lake. 

Pe'rote,  a  town  of  Mexico,  abt.  88  m.  W.N.W.  of  Vera 
Cruz;  pop.  3,000. 

Perows'kite, n.  (Min  )  A  titanate  of  lime,  found  in 
cubes  of  an  iron-black  color  in  chlorite  slate  in  the  Ural 
Mountains. 

Pcrox'itle,  n.  (Chem.)  The  highest  degree  of  oxidize- 
inentof  which  a  metal  or  other  substance  is  susceptible 
without  becoming  an  acid. 

Porpeil'tlicle,  n.  [Lat.  perpendiculum .]  A  plumb- 
line.  (it.) 

Porpemlio'ular,  a.  [Fr.  perpendiculaire ;  from  Lat. 
per,  and  pe.nden .  to  bang  down.]  Vertical,  or  at  right 
angles  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

(Geoin.)  A  straight  line  is  said  to  be  P.  to  another 
straight  line  w  hen  the  adjacent  angles  formed  by  their 
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Fig.  2081.  —  st.  Michael’s,  oxford,  1460- 


intersection  are  equal,  and,  consequently,  each  is  a 
right  angle.  A  straight  line  is  F.  to  a  curve  at  a  given 
point  when  it  is  1 *.  to  the  taugent  to  the  curve  at  that 
point.  In  this  case  the  F.  is  usually  called  a  normal  to 
the  curve.  A  straight  line  is  F.  io  t\  plane  when  it  is  at 
right  angles  with  every  straight  line  in  the  plane  pass-| 
iug  through  the  point  of  intersection.  A  plane  is  F.  to 
a  plane  when  any  straight  line  in  the  first,  which  is  F. 
to  the  common  intersection  of  the  two  planes,  is  also 
1*.  to  tiie  second  plane. 

(Fort.)  A  line  drawn  perpendicularly  from  the  point 
of  bisection  of  the  exterior  side  towards  the  place. 

« — n.  A  line  fulling  at  right  angles  with  the  plane  of  the 
horizon. 

(Geom.)  A  line  falling  upou,  or  intersecting  another 
line  or  a  plane  at  right  angles.  —  Worcester . 
Perpemlie  ular  Style.  (Arch.)  The  last  of  the 
styles  of  Gothic  architecture,  which  flourished  in  Eng¬ 
land  towards  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  at  the  latter 
portion  of  the 


reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  It 
prevailed  until 
Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  sank 
into  disuse.  — 

The  principal 
characteristics 
of  this  style  of 
arc  hi  tec  t  u  re 
are  the  exu¬ 
berance  a  n  d 
redundancy  of 
its  ornaments, 
while  it  wants 
the  simplicity 
of  the  Decora¬ 
ted  style.  In 
the  earlier  ex¬ 
amples  thisen- 
r  ic  h  in  e  n  t  is 
not  carried  be¬ 
yond  bounds; 
but  in  latter 
times  it  be¬ 
comes  exces¬ 
sive,  ^and  the 
chief  aim  of 
the  architects 
seems  to  have 
been  to  employ  as  much  labor  as  possible  in  ornamen¬ 
tation.  At  length  this  practice  proved  fatal,  and  Gothic 
architecture  may  date  its  decline  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  15th  century.  The  terms  Third-pointed 
and  Florid  are  applied  by  some  writers  to  this  style. 
The  term  Perpendicular  was  given  to  it  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  tracery  in  the  window- 
heads  (Fig.  2081),  which  forms  a  peculiar  character  of 
the  style. 

Perpendicularity,  n.  The  state  of  being  per¬ 
pendicular. 

Perpendic'tiliirly,  adv.  In  a  perpendicular  manner. 

Per'peiit-stoue,  n.  (Arch.)  A  stone  that  goes 
through  the  walls,  and  is  dressed  on  both  sides  as  a 
common  piece  of  ashlar. 

Perpetrate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  perpetro,  perpetrates,  from 
per ,  and  patro ,  to  execute,  to  accomplish.]  To  achieve; 
to  consummate ;  to  do ;  to  commit ;  to  perform.  (In  an  ill 
sense,  or  generally  used  to  express  an  evil  act.) 

Perpetration,  n.  [Lat.  perpetratio.]  The  act  of 
perpetrating  or  committing  a  crime. 

Pcr'pct  rat  or,  n.  One  who  commits  a  crime. 

Perpetual,  {per-pet'yu-al.)  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat .  pcrpetualis, 
from  per ,  and  pelo,  to  direct  one’s  course  to.]  Contin¬ 
uing  or  continued  without  intermission  ;  continued  ; 
unceasing.  —  Destined  to  be  eternal ;  everlasting;  end¬ 
less. 

F.  motion.  See  Motion  (Laws  of). 

Perpetually,  adv.  Constantly;  continually;  un¬ 
interruptedly. 

Perpetuate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  perpttuer ;  Lat.  perpetuo,  per- 
petuatus ,  from  perpetuus.]  To  make  eternal ;  to  make 
perpetual ;  to  cause  to  endure  or  be  continued  indefi¬ 
nitely. 

— To  preserve  from  extinction  or  oblivion  ;  to  continue  by 
repetition  without  limitation. 

Perpetua  tion,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat. perpetuatio.]  Act  of 
making  perpetual ;  act  of  permanently  continuing  in 
knowledge  and  remembrance. 

Perpetu  ity,  n.  [Fr.  perpetuitc ;  Lat.  pe.rpetuitas , 
from  perpetuus ,  perpetual,  q.  u.]  Uninterrupted  or  con¬ 
tinued  duration  or  succession  ;  endless  duration ;  con¬ 
tinuance  to  eternity.  —  Something  of  which  there  will 
be  ail  end;  tlmt  which  continues  indefinitely. 

(Law.)  Quality  or  class  of  an  estate  by  which  it  be¬ 
comes  inalienable,  either  perpetually  or  for  an  indef¬ 
initely  long  period  of  time;  also,  the  estate  so  perpet¬ 
uated. 

(Annuities  )  The  number  of  years  in  which  the  sim¬ 
ple  interest  of  any  sum  invested  in  an  annuity  or  annu¬ 
ities  becomes  equivalent  to  the  principal  ;  also,  the 
amount  which  will  purchase  an  annuity  payable  forever. 

Perpignan,  ( Per -pern' yong.)  a  fortified  town  of  1*  ranee, 
dept,  of  I’yrSnees-Orien tales,  on  the  Tet,  34  in  S  of 
Nai  bonne.  It  is  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  on  the  side  of 
Spain.  Manuf.  Woollens,  silk,  paper,  hats,  and  soap. 
F>p.  25,264. 

Perplex',  r.  a.  [Lat.  perplexus—per ,  and  plectn ,  plexus , 
to  plait,  to  intertwine.]  To  entangle;  to  involve;  to 
make  intricate;  to  make  complicated  or  difficult  to  be 


understood  or  unravelled.  —  To  embarrass  ;  to  confuse ;  t 
to  puzzle;  to  distract ;  to  harass  with  suspense,  anxi- 1 
ety,  or  ambiguity.  —  To  plague  ;  to  annoy ;  to  torment ; 
to  vex. 

*•  Chloe’s  killiug  eves  perplex  my  flame." — Granville. 

Per'pl  exedly.adi?  In  a  perplexed  or  intricate  inauner. 

Perplexed  ness,  n.  State  of  being  perplexed;  in¬ 
tricacy  ;  involution  ;  difficulty  from  want  of  order  or 
precision  ;  embarrassment  of  mind  from  doubt  or  un¬ 
certainty. 

Perplex'ity,  n.  [Fr.  perplexiU;  Lat.  perplexitas.] 
Entanglement ;  intricacy  ;  complication  ;  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  mind;  disturbance  or  distraction  from  doubt, 
confusion,  anxiety,  or  difficulty. 

Perq ii  i in  ans.  (from  a  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting 
this  region.)  in  iV.  Carolina ,  a  river  rising  in  the  Dismal 
Swamp  and  flowing  S.  into  Albemarle  Sound  through 
Perq u i man 8  co  ;  length ,  abt.  60  m.,  of  which  45  a.e  nav¬ 
igable. 

— An  E.N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Albemarle  Sound;  area , 
abt.  250  s<j.  rn.  Fivers.  Perquimans  River  and  several 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  in  some 
parts  fertile  In  this  co.  was  made  the  first  permanent 
settlement  in  the  state  (1602).  Cap.  Hertford.  Fop.  abt. 
7,500. 

Pc  rq  ii  i*i  to,  (per'kwi-zit,)  n.  [  Lat.  perquisition ,  some¬ 
thing  diligently  inquired  after,  from  perquiro — per , 
and  queero,  to  look  or  search  tor  ]  Profit,  gain,  eniolu-| 
nient,  fee,  Ac.  obtained  or  allowed  for  services  beyond  j 
ordinary  salary  or  settled  wages;  something  in  lieu  of  j 
regular  wages  or  salary  ;  according  to  law,  whatever  a  | 
man  gets  by  industry,  uud  purchases  with  his  own 
money. 

Perquisition*  (-2ishfun,)  n.  An  accurate  search  or 
investigation.  (R.) 

Permit  It,  Claude,  ( prr'rolte ,)  a  celebrated  French  ar¬ 
chitect,  b.  at  Paris,  1013,  constructed  many  noble  works, 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  fa9ade  of  the  Louvre.  D. 
1688. 

Per'rin,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Union  co. ; 
pop.  aht.  3,400. 

Per'rine  ville,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  post-village  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  co.,  aht.  20  in.  E.  of  Trenton. 

Per'riiij*  t4»ii,  or  Perrinton.  in  New  York,  a  village 
and  township  of  Monroe  co.,  abt.  12  m.  E.N.E.  of  Ro¬ 
chester;  total  p<p.  (1870),  3,260. 

Per'ron,  n.  [Fr.,  from  pierre;  from  Lat.  pelra.  stone  ] 
{Arch.)  A  staircase  outside  of  a  building,  or  the  steps 
in  front  of  a  building,  leading  up  to  the  first  story. 

Per'roquet,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Paroquet. 

Per'rot,  or  Perrott.  an  island  of  Lower  Canada,  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  S  W.  of  the  island  of  Montreal. 

Perruqiiier,  (per-ru'ke-er,) n.  [Fr.,  from  perruqut.  a 
peruke.]  A  maker  of  wigs  or  perukes;  also,  a  hair¬ 
dresser. 

Per  ry,  n.  [Fr.  poirt,  from  Lat  pyrum,  a  pear.]  The 
fermented  juice  of  pears,  prepared  in  the  same  way  as 
cider,  and  used  as  a  beverage. 

Per  ry*  Olivf.r  Hazard,  an  American  naval  officer,  r 
in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  1785.  lie  entered  the  navy 
as  midshipman  at  the  age  of  14,  and  was  on  hoard  the 
frigate  General  Greene,  28  guns,  commanded  by  his 
father,  Capt.  C.  R.  Perry,  during  its  important  cruise  on 
the  W.  India  station  in  1799-1800.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war  of  1812,  F.  was  in  command  of  a  divis¬ 
ion  of  gunboats  at  Newport,  R.  I ,  and  in  Feb.,  1813,  at 
his  own  request,  he  was  transferred  to  the  command  of 
Commodore  Isaac  Chauncey,  on  the  lakes,  where  he 
superintended  the  equipment  of  a  naval  force  on  Lake 
Erie.  It  was  while  this  operation  was  being  carried 
out,  that  he  was  called  to  aid  in  the  attack  upon  Fort 
George;  and,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  seamen,  performed 
his  part  with  such  valor  and  gallantry,  as  to  elicit  the 
highest  praise  from  liis  countrymen.  In  the  following 
August  he  gained  the  famous  battle  of  Lake  Erie  (see 
Erie,  Battle  of  Lake),  which  at  once  elevated  him 
to  the  highest  naval  renown.  He  afterwards  aided  Gen. 
Harrison  in  taking  Detroit,  and  at  the  close  of  these 
operations,  resigned  his  command.  A  gold  medal  was 
awarded  him  by  Congress  for  bis  eminent  services,  and 
he  also  received  a  captain’s  commission  dated  from  the 
day  of  the  battle,  Sept.  10,  1813.  In  Aug.,  1814,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  frigate  Java,  44  guns, 
then  lying  at  Baltimore,  under  equipment ;  hut  as  the 
British  had  the  Chesapeake  closely  blockaded,  it  was 
impossible  to  get  her  to  sea.  P.  did  not  remain  idle, 
however,  but  continued  to  harass  and  annoy  the  enemy 
at  every  possible  point  until  peace  was  declared.  In 
1819,  lie  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  squadron 
stationed  on  the  coast  of  Colombia,  where  he  was  at¬ 
tacked  with  the  yellow  fever,  and  D.  at  Port  Spain.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  his  remains  were  transferred  to  his  native 
town.  On  S«  pt.  18,  1860,  amid  imposing  ceremonies,  a 
marble  statue,  by  Walcutt,  (Fig.  1985,)  was  erected  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  near  the  scene  of  his  great  battle. 

Perry,  in  Alabama,  a  W.  central  co;  area ,  abt.  950  sq. 
miles.  Fivers.  Cahawba  River,  and  numerous  smaller 
streams.  Surface ,  undulating  or  hilly;  soil ,  very  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Marion.  Fop.  abt.  30,000. 

Perry,  in  Arkansas ,  a  central  co. ;  area ,  abt.  580  sq.  m. 
Fivers.  Arkansas  and  Fourche  La  Fave.  Surface,  some¬ 
what  billy  ;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  Cap.  Perry ville. 
J*np.  abt.  3.000.  —  A  township  of  Johnson  co. 

Perry,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Houston  co., 
aht.  33  in.  S  by  W.  of  Macon  ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

Perry,  in  Illinois ,  a  S.  co.:  area,  abt.  420  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Beaticoup  Creek  and  several  smaller  streams.  Surface, 
mostly  level  prairies;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Pickney ville. 
Fop.  abt.  22.000. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Pike  co.,  abt.  62  m.  W. 
yf  Springfield;  total  pop.  abt.  4,000. 
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Per'ry.  in  Indiana,  a  S.  co.,  adjoining  Kentucky;  area. 
abt.  400  sq.  ill.  Fivers.  Ohio  River  and  several  lees 
important  streams.  Surface ,  uneven  and  hilly,  except 
near  the  rivers;  soil,  feriilt*.  Min.  Coal  and  sandstone. 
Cap.  Rome.  Ftp.  abt.  (1870).  14,753. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Perry  co.,  abt.  13  m.  N. 
by  W.  of  Fort  Wayne;  total  pop.  abt.  2.000.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Bo«»ne  co. ;  pop.  aht.  1,600. —  A  town&hip  of  Clay 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800.— A  township  of  Clinton  Co.  ;pop.  aht. 
2,000.  —  A  township  of  Delaware  co. ;  pop  abt.  2,200.  — 
A  township  of  Lawrence  co  ;  pop.  abt.  2,400.  —  A  tow n- 
ship  of  Marion  co ;  pop.  abt.  3,000  —  A  tow  nship  of 
Martin  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,300.  —  A  township  of  Miami  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2,SoO.  —  A  township  of  Monroe  co.:  poj>.  abt. 
2,700.  —  A  township  of  Noble  co. ;  pop.  aht.  3,500.  —  A 
township  of  Tippecanoe  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,400.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Vanderburgco.  •  pop.  abt.  2,300.  —  A  township 
of  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.600. 

Perry,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Buchanan  co. ;  pop.  1 ,484. 
—  A  township  of  Davis  co. ;  pop.  742.  —  A  township  of 
Jackson  co. ;  pop.  1,094.  —  A  township  of  Marion  co.; 
pop.  476.  —  A  township  of  Tania  co  ;  pop.  638. 

Perry,  in  Kentucky ,  an  E.  l»y  8.  co  :  area ,  aht.  700  sq. 
m.  Livers.  North  and  Middle  Forks  of  Kentucky  River, 
and  several  creeks.  Surface,  finely  diversified  ;  soil,  in 
some  parts  fertile,  but  rather  adapted  to  wool-growing. 
Cap.  Hazard.  Ftp.  abt.  4,500. 

Perry,  in  Maine ,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,300. 

Perry,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Shiawassee  co.; 
pop.  abt.  900. 

Perry,  in  Mississippi,  a  S.8.E  co  ;  area,  aht.  1,040  sq. 
m.  Fivers.  Leaf  River.  Black  Creek,  and  many  less  im¬ 
portant  streams.  Surface,  uneven;  soil ,  moderately 
fertile.  Caj>.  Augusta.  Ftp.  (1870),  2.696. 

Perry,  in  Missouri,  an  E.S.E.  co.,  adjoining  Illinois; 
area,  aht.  430  sq.  in.  Fivers.  Mississippi  River,  and 
Apple.  Saline,  and  Cape  Cinque  Homme  creeks.  Sur¬ 
face,  diversified;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Iron  and 
lead  in  abundance,  and  also  marble  and  blue  limestone. 
Cap.  Perry  ville.  Ftp.  (1870).  9,887. 

Perry,  in  New  Ytrrk,  a  p<*st-village  and  township  of 
Wyoming  co.,  abt.  50  in.  E.  by  S.  of  Buffalo;  total  pop. 
(1*70),  2,342. 

Perry,  in  Ohio,  a  S.E.  co.;  area,  aht  400  sq.  ni.  Fivers. 
Jonathan  and  Rush  creeks.  Surface .  undulating  or 
hilly;  soil,  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  the  usual  pro¬ 
ducts  of  that  regiou.  Cap.  New  Lexington.  Fop.  abt. 
30,000. 

— A  township  of  Allen  co. :  pop.  abt.  1,300.—  A  township 
of  Ashland  co. :  pop.  aht.  2,400.  —  A  township  of  Brown 
co. ;  pop.  aht.  4.200. — A  township  of  Carroll  co. :  pop.  aht. 
1,600.  —  A  township  of  Columbiana  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,900. 
— A  township  of  Coshocton  co. ;  pop.  aid.  1.800.  —  'A 
township  of  Fayette  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. —  A  township 
of  Franklin  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000.  —  A  township  of  Gallia 
co.;  pop.  abt.  2,300.  —  A  township  of  Ilocking  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,500. — A  post-township  of  Lakeco. ;  pop.  al»t.  1.800. 
— A  township  of  Lawrence  co.; pop. abt.  1,900. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Licking  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700.  —  A  township  of 
Logan  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000.  — A  township  of  Monroe  co. ; 
pop.  abt  2,2o0.  —  A  township  of  Montgomery  co. :  pop. 
abt.  3.000.  —  A  township  of  Morrow  co. ;  p<p.  abt  1,700. 
— A  township  of  Muskingum  co. :  pop.  abt.  1,600.  —  A 
township  of  Pickaway  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,1  On. —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Pike  co  :  pop.  abt.  900.  — A  township  of  Putnam 
co. :  pop.  abt.  750. — A  township  of  Richland  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
1,200.  —  A  township  of  Shelby  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700.  —  A 
township  of  Stark  co. ;  pop.  abt.  7,000.  —  A  township  of 
Tuscarawas  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. —  A  township  of  Wood 
co.:  pop.  abt.  1.900. 

Perry,  in  Fennsylvania ,  a  S.E.  central  co. ;  area,  abt. 
540  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Susquehanna  and  Juniata  rivers,  and 
Sherman's  Creek.  Surface,  mountainous,  being  bounded 
N.W.  and  S.E  by  Tuscarora  and  Blue  Mountains  re¬ 
spectively;  soil,  in  some  parts  remarkably  fertile,  pro¬ 
ducing  fruits,  vegetables,  and  cereals  in  abundance.  Min. 
Iron  in  rich  deposits.  Cap.  Bloomfield.  Fop.(  1870)23,486. 

— A  township  of  Armstrong  co. :  pop.  abt.  1,400.  — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Berks  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000.  —  A  township  of  Clar¬ 
ion  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,000. —  A  township  of  Fayette  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,900.  —  A  township  of  Greene  co. :  pop.  abt. 

l, 400. —  A  township  of  Jefferson  co  ;  pop.  aht.  1,500. — 
A  township  of  Lawrence  co, ;  pop.  al»t.  1,000.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Mercer  co. ;  pop.  aht.  1,100.  —  A  village  and 
township  of  Snyder  co. ;  abt.  40  m.  S.  of  Williamsport ; 
total  pep.  abt.  1,055. 

Perry,  in  Tennessee ,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  600  Rq. 

m.  Fivers.  Tennessee  and  Buffalo  rivers.  Surface , 
diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Linden.  Fop.  abt  6,600. 

Perry,  in  IFi.vconsin,  a  post-township  of  Dane  co.:  pop. 
aht.  1,500.  —  A  township  of  Fierce  co.;  pop.  aht.  300. 

Perry  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Wyoming  co.,  aht.  50  m.  E.  I»y  S.  of  Buffalo. 

Perry  mans'ville,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of 
Harford  co..  aht.  27  in.  E.N  E  of  Baltimore. 

Perryop'olis,  in  Fennsi/lvania,  a  post-village  of  Fay¬ 
ette  co.,  aht.  35  ni.  S.  of  Fittshurg. 

Per'rysluirg.  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Miami  co., 
abt.  7*8  m.  N.  of  Indianapolis. 

Per'ryslmr;?,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Cattar- 

i  aligns  co. ;  pop.  (1870),  1,313. 

Per'rysbnrgf,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Ashland  co.,  aht. 
45  in  S  2$.W.  of  Cleveland. — A  post-village,cap.of  Wood 
co..  aht.  140  m.  N.N.W.  of  Columbus;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

Per  ry's  .Mills*  io  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Clin¬ 
ton  co..  abt.  170  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Albany. 

Per'ry* ville*  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Vermilion 
co.,  abt  90  m.  W  N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Per'rysville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co.,  abt.  8  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Pittsburg.  —  A  village 
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of  Jefferson  co.,  abt.  18  in.  S.  of  Brookville.  —  A  village 
of  Venango  co..  abt.  16  in.  N  E.  of  Oil  City.  —  A  village 
of  Westmoreland  co..  abt.  MO  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Pittsburg. 

Per'rysville.  or  Pkkrysville,  in  W  Virginia ,  a  post¬ 
village,  cap.  of  McDowell  co.,  abt  77  in:  S.  of  Charleston. 

Per'ry  ville,  in  Maryland .  a  post-village  of  Cecil  co., 
abt.  40  m.  K.N.K.  of  Baltimore. 

Perryville,  in  Missouri,  &  post-village,  cap.  of  Perry 
co.,  abt.  75  in.  S.S.E.  of  St.  Louis ;  pop.  abt.  400. 

Perryville.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Hunter¬ 
don  co.,  abt.  33  in.  N.N.W.  of  Trenton. 

Perryville,  in  Nrw  York,  a  post  village  of  Madison 
co,  abt.  *20  m  K.  by  S.  of  Syracuse. 

Perryville.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Ashland  co. 

Perryville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Juniata  co., 
abt.  2  m.  E.  of  Mifflintown. —  A  village  of  Mifflin  co., 
abt.  12  m.  N.  of  Lewistown. 

Perryville,  in  Kentucky,  a  postvillage  of  Decatur  co., 
abt.  100  m.  W.S.W.  of  Nashville.  In  this  vicinity,  Oct. 
8,  1862,  occurred  one  of  the  most  desperate  and  sangui¬ 
nary  battles  (in  proportion  to  numbers)  of  the  late  Civil 
War.  Gen.  Buell,  at  the  load  of  100, C00  Union  troops, 
encountered  Gen.  Bragg  with  65.000  Confederates,  and 
after  a  severe  engagement,  which  lasted  all  day,  the 
latter  was  compelled  to  retreat.  The  total  Union  loss 
was  4,348.  That  of  the  Confederates,  though  not  re¬ 
ported,  was  probably  as  great. 

Pcr'«ante,  a  river  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Pomerania,  ris¬ 
ing  near  the  village  of  Persanzig,  and  after  a  N.W. 
course  of  70  in.,  flowing  into  the  Baltic  at  Colberg. 

Perscrufa  lion,  n.  [Lat.  perscrutatio.]  A  searching 
thoroughly  ;  minute  search  or  inquiry. 

Per'sea,  n.  {Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Lauracete. 
1*.  indica ,  a  native  of  Madeira,  yields  timber  somewhat 
resembling  mahogany.  The  fruit  of  l*.  graiissima.  the 
Avocada  or  Alligator  pear,  common  in  the  W.  Indies 
and  South  America,  are  highly  esteemed  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  are  produced,  though  not  at  first  rel¬ 
ished  by  strangers. 

Per'secot,  n.  (  Also  written  persicnt.)  A  liqueur  or 
cordial  made  of  the  kernels  of  apricots,  quinces,  nectar¬ 
ines,  Ac. 

Persecute,  v.  a.  [Fr.  per  stouter.}  To  pursue  in  a 
manner  to  injure,  vex,  or  afflict:  to  harass  with  unjust 
punishment:  to  inflict  pain  upon  from  hatred  or  malig¬ 
nity. —  To  afflict,  harass,  or  destroy  for  adherence  to  a 
particular  creed,  or  system  of  religious  principles,  or  to 
a  mode  of  worship. 

Persecution,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  persecuting  Act  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  persecuting:  state  of  being  persecuted. 

( Eccl .  Hist.)  The  early  Christians  were  subjected  by 
the  Roman  emperors  to  teu  general  persecutions,  which 
are  as  follows : 

A.  D. 

61.  The  Christians  are  first  persecuted  by  Nero,  on  a 
charge  of  having  set  fire  to  Rome.  Tacitus  enu¬ 
merates  crucifixion,  burning  alive,  and  baiting 
by  dogs  and  wild  beasts,  among  their  tortures. 

95.  The  second,  under  Domitian,  commences  with  the 
banishment  of  his  niece  Dowitillu,  and  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  consul  Clemens. 

106.  The  third  under  Trajan. 

166.  The  fourth  by  Marcus  Aurelius. 

198.  Septimius  Severus  publishes  his  edict  against  the 
Christians. 

235.  The  favorites  of  Alexander  Severus  are  barbarously 
massacred  by  Maximin  I.  As  there  were  many 
Christians  among  them,  it  is  styled  the  sixth 
persecution. 

250.  The  Emperor  Decius  exceeds  all  his  predecessors  in 
the  severity  of  his  persecutions. 

258.  Valerian  adopts  severe  measures  against  the  Chris¬ 
tians. 

275.  Aurelian  publishes  edicts  against  Christianity. 

303.  Feb.  24.  Diocletian  publishes  his  first  edict  against 
the  Christians,  ordering  the  demolition  of  their 
churches,  and  the  execution  of  all  who  refused 
to  renounce  their  worship.  The  persecution  thus 
commenced  was  continued  with  great  barbarity 
for  ten  years. 

Persecu'ti  ve,  a.  Following  after;  persecuting. 

Per  secutor,  a.  One  who  pursues  another  unjustly 
and  vexatiously,  particularly  on  accouut  of  religious 
principles. 

Per'secutrix,  n.  A  female  who  persecutes. 

Persep'oli**,  a  celebrated  city  of  antiquity,  and  during 
a  considerable  period  cap.  of  Persia,  prov.  of  Faristan, 


Fig.  2082.  —  ruins  of  persepolii. 
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in  a  fine  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  the  Araxes, 
or  Hundemir,  30  m.  N  E.  of  Shiraz:  Lat.  29°  59'  30"  N., 
Lon.  53°  20'  E.  It  was  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great 
u.  c.  331,  and  some  ancient  historians  have  reported 
that  it  was  burnt  by  him,  but  the  ruins  of/*.,  which  are 
very  extensive, and  attest  its  ancient  magnificence  ( Mg. 
2u82),  show  no  traces  of  fire,  and  it  is  certain  that  P ., 
under  its  primitive  name  of  lstakhar,  remained  an  im¬ 
portant  place  to  a  comparatively  recent  time. 

Per 'serin,  or  Prist  rend  ',a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
pashalic  of  Albania,  on  the  Drill,  72  m.  E.N.E.  of  Scutari. 
Manuf.  Fire-arms.  Pop.  10,000. 

Per'seus.  ( Grecian  Myth.)  The  son  of  Zeus  and  Danae, 
was  rescued  from  the  sea  and  brought  up  by  the  king 
of  Seriphos,  Polydectes,  who  afterwards,  wishing  to  get 
rid  of  him  for  private  reasons,  sent  him,  when  yet  a 
youth,  to  bring  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa,  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  enterprise  would  end  in  the  ruin  of  P.  But 
the  innocence  of  P.  was  patronized  by  the  gods.  Pluto 
lent  him  his  helmet,  Minerva  her  buckler,  and  Mercury 
his  wings  and  a  short  dagger.  With  these  arms,  and 
after  numerous  wonderful  udventures,  he  reached  the 
abode  of  Medusa,  who  dwelt  near  Tartessus,  on  the 
coast  of  the  ocean,  and  succeeded  in  cutting  off  her 
head,  which  he  put  into  a  bag,  and  carried  oil’.  On  his 
return,  he  visited  Ethiopia,  where  he  liberated  and  mar¬ 
ried  Andromeda,  and  arrived  at  Seriphos  in  time  to 
rescue  his  mother  from  the  annoyance  of  the  too  ardent 
addresses  of  Polydectes,  whom,  along  with  some  of  his 
companions,  he  changed  into  stone.  He  then  returned 
with  his  wife  and  mother  to  Argos,  and  his  great  father 
Acrisius  remembering  the  oracle  (see  Danae),  fled  to 
Larissa.  P.  following  him  in  order  to  persuade  him  to 
return,  is  said  to  have  accidently  killed  him  with  a  dis¬ 
cus,  in  the  course  of  public  games.  Unwilling  to  return 
to  Argos,  he  exchanged  that  kingdom  for  the  govt,  of 
Tirgus.  He  presented  the  gorgon’s  head  to  Minerva, 
who  placed  it  on  her  shield.  lie  received  divine  honors 
after  his  death,  like  the  rest  of  the  ancient  heroes. 

Per  seus,  oiPersus,  last  king  of  Macedonia,  was  son 
of  Philip  V.  From  jealousy  of  his  younger  brother, 
Demetrius,  he  accused  him  falsely  to  his  father,  and 
induced  him  to  put  him  to  death.  He  came  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  Philip,  b.c.  178.  The  great  event 
of  his  reigu  was  the  war  with  the  Romans,  which,  long 
expected,  began  in  171  and  ended  in  178,  by  the  total 
defeat  of  P  at  I’ydna,  by  L.  ^Emilius  Paul  us.  P.  escaped 
with  his  children  and  treasures  to  Samothrace,  but  soon 
gave  himself  up,  and  after  being  led  in  triumph  to  Rome, 
was  cast  into  prison.  He  was,  however,  allowed  to 
spend  his  last  years  at  Alba.  Macedonia  became  a 
Roman  province. 

{Astron.)  A  northern  constellation,  situated  between 
Andromeda  on  the  W.,  and  Auriga  on  the  E.  Its  mean 
declination  is  46°  N.  It  is  on  the  meridian  the  24th  of 
Dec.  It  contains,  including  the  Head  of  Medusa,  which 
forms  part  of  it,  59  stars,  2  of  which  are  of  the  2d  mag¬ 
nitude. 

Perseverance,  n.  [Lat.  per  sever  antia,  from  perse- 
v  tro.]  Act  of  persisting  in  anything  undertaken;  con¬ 
tinued  pursuit  or  prosecution  of  any  business  or  enter¬ 
prise  begun. 

{TUeol.)  Continuance  in  a  state  of  grace  to  a  state  of 
glory. 

Persevere',  v.  n.  [Lat.  persevero,  from  perseverus , 
from  per,  and  severus ,  serious,  grave.]  To  persist  or 
continue  in  any  business  or  enterprise  undertaken ;  to 
pursue  steadily  any  design  or  course  commenced;  not 
to  give  over  or  abandon  what  is  undertaken. 

Per.se ver'i ugly,  adv.  With  perseverance  or  con¬ 
tinued  pursuit  of  what  is  undertaken. 

Persia,  {per' she  d,)  [in  Persian  Iran,}  an  extensive 
country  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Caspian  Sea, 
the  Russian  Territory,  and  Independent  Tartary  ;  S.  by 
Arabia,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Indian  Ocean  ;  on  the  E. 
by  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan ;  and  W.  by  Asiatic 
Turkey  ;  lies  between  Lat.  25°  and  40°  N.,  Lon.  44°  and 
62°  E.  Its  greatest  length  obliquely  from  N.W.  to  S.E. 
is  1,300  m. ;  area  abt.  600,000  sq.  m.  Upon  the  N.W.  and 
S.,  several  lofty  mountain-ranges — some  of  considerable 
length,  others  short  and  abrupt  —  intersect  the  land  in 
many  directions,  the  centre  of  the  country  consisting  in 
general  of  a  vast  plain  or  table-land.  The  lowest  or 
most  level  portions  of  the  country  lie  along  the  bed  of 
the  Tigris  and  the  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  P.  pos¬ 
sesses  many  extensive  plains  and  barren  deserts,  and 
the  interior  is  generally  bare,  bleak,  and  arid.  The 
mountains  appear  to  be  a  confused  heap  of  hills  piled 
upon  hills,  in  grand  but  indefinite  order;  while  each 
individual  hill  appears  a  mass  of  gray  rock  reared  block 
on  block,  or  starting  in  huge  boulder  abruptly  from  the 
face  of  the  plains  or  plateaux.  The  plains,  again,  are 
vast  naked  steppes,  destitute  of  trees  or  foliage:  and  it 
is  only  on  the  margin  of  water-courses,  or  the  banks  of 
rivers,  that  either  villages  or  vegetation  of  any  abund¬ 
ance  is  found.  The  provinces,  however,  along  tiie  S.  and 
W.  margin  of  the  Caspian  are  an  exception  to  the  rest 
of  the  country,  and  present  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  fruitful  pictures  of  richness  and  abundance  to  be 
found  in  P.  It  has  been  computed  that  barely  a  third 
of  the  entire  kingdom  is  fit  for  cultivation  ;  and*,  though 
husbandry  is  well  attended  to,  and  the  advantages  of 
copious  Irrigation  are  thoroughly  understood,  so  little 
encouragement  is  given  by  the  state  to  agriculture,  that 
but  a  small  part  of  the  capable  soil  is  under  tillage. 
The  most  important  rivers  are  the  Aras,  Murghab  or 
Bendemir,  Atrek,  Serid-Bud, and  the  Tigris.  The  lakes 
of  most  note  are,  Uremiyah  or  Shaln,  Bakhtegan,  and 
Mahdigla;  from  these,  and  from  minor  streams  and 
bodies  of  water,  an  elaborate  system  of  irrigation  is 
effected  all  over  the  cultivated  grouuds,  while  vast  sub¬ 
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terranean  aqueducts  convey  the  water  to  mor6  /emote 
situations.  The  vegetable  productions  of  P.  embrace 
all  kinds  of  legumes  and  cereals,  except  rye,  oats,  and 
rice;  barley  and  wheat  are  the  most  abundant  crops. 
Drugs  of  various  kinds  are  obtained,  such  as  senna, 
rhubarb,  gums,  opium,  Ac. ;  as  also  oils,  cotton,  indigo, 
sugar,  madder,  dates,  pistachio  nuts,  and  tobacco ;  while 
in  flowers,  and  the  perfumes  extracted  from  them, espe¬ 
cially  the  attar  of  roses,  no  country  in  the  world  can 
compare  with  P.  for  beauty,  fragrance,  and  abundance. 
Silk  is  an  important  item  ;  and  plantations  of  mulberry- 
trees  of  great  extent  are  very  numerous.  Vast  flocks 
of  sheep  and  goats  are  pastured  over  the  country,  the 
property  and  wealth  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  in¬ 
terior,  the  Eelauts,  a  kind  of  Bedouins,  devoting  them¬ 
selves  to  pastoral  habits.  The  animals  for  which  I*,  is 
famous,  are  camels,  horses,  mules,  oxen,  asses,  and 
buffalos.  The  mineral  wealth  consists  of  silver,  copper, 
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lead,  iron,  antimony,  salt,  precious  stones  —  especially 
turquoise  —  bitumen,  and  springs  of  naphtha.  One  of 
the  features  of  Persia  is  the  abundance  of  salt  in  the 
soil,  and  the  large  number  of  its  salt  lakes;  about  30 
pure  salinas  have  no  outlet ;  and  one,  the  largest,  Ure¬ 
miyah,  is  280  m.  in  circumference,  and,  though  supplied 
by  14  rivers,  its  water  is  so  dense,  bitter,  and  loaded 
with  salt,  that  no  fish  can  live  in  it.  A notlier,  called 
the  Bakhtegan,  is  42  m.  long.  Situated  near  the  former 
are  some  remarkable  ponds,  whose  waters  are  petrify¬ 
ing.  The  climate  of  P.  embraces  the  rigors  experienced 
on  the  mountains  of  the  snowy  N.,  and  the  heats  felt 
on  the  sandy  plains  of  Africa.  Cyrus  the  younger  told 
Xenophon  that  his  father’s  empire  was  so  vast  that  in 
the  N.  the  people  perished  of  c<*ld,  and  in  the  S.  were 
suffocated  with  heat.  The  manufactures  of  Persia  are 
numerous  and  importanf,  and  embrace  all  kinds  of  silk 
fabrics,  satins,  taffetas,  textures  of  silk  and  cotton,  silk 
and  goat’s  hair,  or  silk  and  camel’s  hair:  brocades, 
camel’s-hair  shawls,  gold  tissues,  gold  velvet,  camlets, 
carpets,  cottons,  leather,  fire-arms,  6word- blades,  sad¬ 
dlery,  and  jewelry.  Its  principal  trade  is  carried  on 
with  Russia;  and,  though  the  foreign  export  trade  is 
insignificant,  the  internal  traffic  is  very  great,  and  is 
entirely  carried  on  by  caravans.  The  govt  is  highly 
despotic;  an  edict  of  the  sovereign  once  passed,  can 
never  be  repealed  ;  the  word  of  the  Shah  is  irrevocable, 
and  the  lives  and  property  of  the  people  are  in  his 
hands.  The  govt,  is  carried  on  by  the  Shah  and  his  two 
principal  ministers,  the  Grand  Vizier  and  the  Lord 
Treasurer.  Through  all  degrees  or  classes  ol  offirials  in 
Persia,  as  in  Turkey,  venality  and corruption  are  the  rule, 
and  justice  and  truth  the  exception.  The  religion  of  the 
Persians  is  Mohammedanism,  but.  being  of  the  sect  of  Ali 
or  Sheeahs,  is  much  more  tolerant  than  that  of  the  Turks. 
In  physical  appearance,  the  Persians  are  inclined  to 
corpulence,  have  black  hair,  a  high  forehead,  an  aquiline 
nose,  and  a  largely-developed  chin ;  and  in  color  present 
every  variety,  from  the  dark-brown  of  the  Indian  to  the 
light-olive  of  the  colder  regions.  The  men  are  strong, 
robust,  fond  of  exercise  and  martial  glory,  shave  their 
heads,  hut  dye  their  beards  black,  preserving  them  with 
an  almost  religious  veneration.  The  Persians  are  re¬ 
garded  as  a  gay  and  hospitable  race,  but  prone  to 
sudden  anger  and  treachery.  They  are  greatly  addicted 
to  the  use  of  tobacco,  which  they  smoke  incessantly. 
The  system  of  bribery  and  corruption  is  so  universal, 
that  it  has  eaten  into  the  very  manners  of  tin*  people; 
and  no  one  can  ask  the  slightest  favor  without  first  pre¬ 
facing  his  request  with  a  present,  which  must  he  in 
value  according  to  the  service  sought  to  be  rendered. 
In  their  domestic  occupations,  they  do  not  recline  like 
the  Turks,  but  sit  erect  on  the  humtid ,  a  mass  of  folded 
felt.  The  women  are  dressed  in  a  black  turban,  froiF 


Fig.  2084.  —  ANCIENT  PERSIAN  KINO  ON  THBONE. 
which  depends  a  rich  Cashmere  shawl,  reaching  almost 
to  the  termination  of  the  robe,  which  is  only  a  little 
shorter  than  the  men’s,  and  fastened  in  front  by  large 
gold  buttons.  Each  Persian  is  restricted  to  four  legal 
wives,  though  the  number  of  his  concubines  is  only 
regulated  by  the  amount  of  his  coffers;  in  this  respect 
they  resemble  the  Turks.  The  Persian  language  is  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  Oriental  tongues,  for  strength, 
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ftoptousness,  beauty,  and  melody,  and  is  written  from! 
the  right  to  the  left.  P .  is  divided  into  12  provinces, 
namely:  Azerbijan,  Kurdistan,  Luristan,  and  Khusistan, 
on  the  W. ;  Faristan,  Laristau,  and  Kerman,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Persiau  Gulf,  or  S. ;  Irak-lzeme  and  Kho- 
rassen,  in  the  interior;  and  Gliilau,  Mazauderan,  and 
Astrabad,  in  the  N  ,  or  along  the  Caspian  shores.  The 
modern  capital  is  Teheran.  The  earliest  account  we 
possess  of  Persia  is  from  the  Bible,  from  which  we  learn 
that,  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  b.  c.  1921,  that  portion  of 
modern  P.  known  us  Elam,  or  Suisiana,  Southern  Persia, 
was  a  powerful  monarchy.  But  the  Persians,  as  a  na¬ 
tion,  first  rose  into  notice  on  the  ruins  of  the  great  em¬ 
pires  founded  on  the  Euphrates.  Babylon  was  taken 
by  Cyrus,  and  his  empire  extended  wider  than  any  be¬ 
fore  established  in  the  world.  It  comprised,  on  one  side, 
the  west  of  India;  on  the  other,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Egypt;  and  was  only  bounded  by  the  prodigies  of  valor 
with  which  the  Greeks  defended  their  small  territory. 
After  a  feeble  struggle,  it  succumbed  to  the  brave  and 
disciplined  armies  of  Alexander.  It  was  then  split  into 
fragments  by  the  decease  of  its  founder;  but  Greeks 
and  Greek  sovereigns  continued,  during  several  cen¬ 
turies,  to  reign  over  Asia.  About  two  centuries  before 
Christ,  Arsaces  founded  the  monarchy  of  the  Parthians; 
and  in  the  third  century  arose  the  dynasty  of  the  Sas- 
sanida\  who  restored  the  name,  with  the  religion  and 
laws,  of  ancient  P.  They  were  overthrown  by  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  invaders,  who  suffered  in  their  turn  from 
the  successive  invasions  by  the  descendants  of  Genghis, 
Timur,  and  by  the  Turks,  who  entirely  changed  the  as¬ 
pect  of  Western  Asia.  At  length,  in  1501,  a  native  dy¬ 
nasty  again  arose,  under  Ismail,  who  placed  himself  on 
the  throne.  Ilis  posterity  having  sunk  into  voluptuous¬ 
ness,  Persia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  was 
overrun  by  the  Afghans,  who  carried  fire  and  sword 
through  its  remotest  extremities,  and  reduced  its  proud¬ 
est  capitals  to  ashes.  The  atrocities  of  the  Afghans 


were  avenged,  and  the  independence  of  /’.vindicated  by 
Nadir  Shah  (see  Fig.  330) ;  but  though  the  victories  of 
this  daring  chief  threw  a  lustre  on  his  country,  after  his 
death  it  was  almost  torn  to  pieces  by  civil  wai\  till  the 
fortune  of  arms  gave  a  decided  superiority  to  Kerim,  or 
Kurreem  Khan.  Ilis  death  gave  rise  to  another  dis¬ 
puted  succession,  with  civil  wars  as  furious  as  before. 
At  length,  Aga  Mahommed,  a  eunuch,  raised  himself,  by 
crimes  and  daring,  to  the  sovereignty,  and  not  only 
swayed  it  during  his  lifetime,  but  founded  a  dynasty 
represented  by  Nassr-ed-Din,  who  was  b.  in  1831,  and 
asceuded  the  throne  in  1848.  Under  his  reign.  P.  had 
wars  with  Russia  in  1813  and  1828,  and  with  England 
in  1850-7.  Under  the  Berlin  treaty  in  1878,  /’.acquired 
from  Turkey  the  territory  and  city  of  Khotour.  Cap. 
Teheran.  Pop.  of  P.,  abt.  7,000,000.  See  Sup.,  p.  2008. 

Por'sia.  in  Neva  York ,  a  p.-twp.  of  Cattaraugus  co. 

Persian,  ( per'shan ,)  n.  A  native  of  Persia. 

(Anc.  Arch.)  A  male  figure  employed  to  support  an 
entablature,  as  distinguished  from  a  female  figure. 

Per'si  an -berry,  n.  ( Hot )  See  Ruamnus. 

Per'si  an  ii If,  an  extensive  arm  of  the  Indian 

Ocean,  separating  Persia  from  Arabia;  Lat.  between 
‘24°  and  30°  N.,  Lon.  47°  and  57°  E.  Ext.  550  m.  long, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  160  m.  It  is  220  m.  at  its 
widest  part,  and  its  entrance  at  Cape  Mussendom  is 
only  40  m.  wide.  It  contains  numerous  islands. 

Persian  Powder.  See  Flea-bane,  p.  969. 

Persia'ni,  ft. pi.  [It.,  literally  the  Persians.]  Venetian 
blinds ;  jalousies. 

Per'Nian  Wheel,  n.  (Meek.)  A  contrivance  for  rais¬ 
ing  water  to  some  height  above  the  level  of  a  stream. 
In  the  rim  of  a  wheel  turned  by  the  stream  a  number 
of  strong  pins  are  fixed,  from  which  buckets  are  sus¬ 
pended.  As  the  wheel  turns,  the  buckets  on  one  side 
go  down  into  the  stream,  where  they  are  filled,  and  re¬ 
turn  up  full  on  the  other  side  till  they  reach  the  top. 
Here  an  obstacle  is  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the 
buckets  successively  strike  against  it  and  are  overset, 
and  the  water  emptied  into  a  trough.  As  the  water  can 
never  be  raised  by  this  means  higher  than  the  diameter 
of  the  wheel,  it  is  obvious  that  this  rude  machine  is 
capable  of  only  a  very  limited  application. 

Per'Nic,  n.  The  Persian  language. 

Per'sifer,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Knox  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
1,500. 

Persiflage,  (par'se-fazh,)  n.  [Fr.  persijler ,  to  quiz, 
from  Lat.  per,  through,  and  Fr.  siffler,  to  whistle,  to 
his8.]  Banter  ;  idle,  frivolous  talk  ;  badinage  ;  vulgarly, 
chaff. 

Persimmon  Tree,  n  (Bot.)  See  Piospyro??. 

flVr'sisjm,  n.  An  idiomatic  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to 
the  Persians. 

Pursid',  v.n.  [Fr .  per  sister ;  Lat.  persisto,  from  per,} 
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and  sisto,  to  cause  to  stand.]  To  persevere ;  to  continue 
steadily  in  the  pursuit  of  uuy  business  or  course  com¬ 
menced. 

Persistence,  Persistency,  n.  Act  or  state  of 
persisting;  steady  pursuit  ol  what  is  undertaken ;  per¬ 
severance;  constancy  ;  continuance;  duratiou  ;  obsti¬ 
nacy  ;  contumacy. 

(Optics.)  The  duration  of  the  impression  of  light  on 
the  retina  after  the  luminous  object  lias  disappeared. 
The  persistence  on  the  human  retina  is  about  oue- 
teutli  of  a  second.  Thus,  it  a  lighted  torch  is  whirled 
rouud  rapidly,  a  continuous  circle  of  light  is  seen. 

Persist  cut,  a.  Steady;  constant ;  persevering;  con¬ 
tinuing  ;  remaining. 

(Bot.)  Remaining  through  winter,  as  the  leaves  of 
evergreens. 

Persist/ently,  adv.  In  a  persistent  manner. 

Persist  in^ly,  adv.  In  a  persisting  way  ;  steadfastly. 

Persist'ive,  a.  Same  as  Persistent. 

Per'sins,  Flaccus  Aulus,  a  Roman  satirical  poet,  was 
b.  a.  d.  34,  at  Volterra,  in  Etruria,  and  d.  in  62,  aged  28. 
His  six  . Satires ,  which  present  a  picture  of  prevailing 
corruption,  are  distinguished  for  vigor,  conciseness,  aud 
austerity  of  tone.  They  have  been  frequently  trans¬ 
lated  into  English. 

Per'son,  ft.  [Fr.  personas  ;  Lat.  persona ,  a  mask,  char¬ 
acter,  part  played  by  a  person  ]  A  human  being  rep¬ 
resented  in  dialogue,  fictiou,  or  on  the  stage.  —  Char¬ 
acter  or  characters  of  office  ;  as,  the  person  of  a  prince 
or  magistrate.  —  A  human  being  considered  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  living  body  or  corporeal  existence.  —  An 
individual  human  being,  consisting  of  body  and  soul ;  a 
man,  woman,  or  child,  considered  as  opposed  to  things, 
or  distinct  from  them  ;  a  self-conscious  being;  a  moral 
agent  ;  an  individual  of  the  human  race  ;  —  also,  among 
Trinitarians,  one  of  the  three  subjects  constituting  the 
godhead,  or  the  trinity  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost. — A  human  being  indefinitely ;  one;  an  individual. 

“  For  tUere  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  God." — Rom.  ii.  11. 

(Gram.)  The  subject,  or  anything  affirmed  by  a  verb  ; 
also,  that  modification  of  the  verb  which  is  used  iu  con¬ 
nection  with  the  subject.  « 

Artificial  person.  (Law.)  A  corporation  or  body 
politic.  (Blackstone.)  —  In  person,  by  one's  self;  not  by 
agent  or  representative. 

Per'son,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  N.  co.,  adjoining  Virginia; 
area ,  abt.  370  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ilycootee  and  Neuse 
rivers.  Surface ,  moderately  hilly ;  soil ,  generally  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  ltoxborough.  Pop.  abt.  12,000. 

Per'son  able.  a.  Having  a  well-formed  bodjr  or  per¬ 
son  ;  graceful ;  of  good  appearance. 

Per'son.age,  n.  [Fr.]  A  man  or  woman  of  distinction. 

— Exterior  appearance;  stature;  air. 

— Character  assumed  or  represented. 

Per'sooial,  a.  Belonging  to  men  and  women,  not  to 
things  not  real ;  relating  to  an  individual ;  affecting  in¬ 
dividuals;  peculiar  or  proper  to  him  or  her,  or  t/>  pri¬ 
vate  actions  or  character. 

— Pertaining  to  the  corporeal  nature ;  exterior  ;  corporeal ; 
direct  or  in  person;  without  the  intervention  of  an¬ 
other;  applying  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  indi¬ 
viduals  in  a  disparaging  manner. 

(Gram.)  Denoting  the  person. 

P.  actum.  ( Laiv .)  An  action  which  is  brought  to 
try  the  right  to  damages  for  breach  of  contract,  or  for 
injuries  to  the  person  or  personal  estate;  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  real  actions,  which  were  designed  to  try  the 
right  and  title  to  real  property.  —  P.  property.  The 
right  or  interest  that  a  man  has  in  personal.  The  right 
or  interest  less  than  a  freedom  which  a  man  has  in 
reality,  or  any  right  or  interest  which  he  has  in  things 
movable. 

Per'sonalisni,  n.  The  quality  of  being  personal. 

Personality,  ft.  [Fr.  personality :  Lat.  personality s.] 
Individuality;  that  which  constitutes  an  individual  a 
distinct  person,  or  that  which  constitutes  individuality. 

— An  application  of  remarks  to  the  conduct  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  Individuals  by  way  of  disparagement;  as,  to  avoid 
personalities. 

Por'sonalaze,  v.  a.  To  make  personal. 

Personally,  adv.  In  person;  by  bodil}r  presence; 
not  by  substitute  or  representative;  as,  he  personally 
protested  against  the  measure.  —  With  respect  to  an 
individual;  particularly;  individually;  with  regard  to 
numerical  existence;  as,  I  do  not  object  to  him  person¬ 
ally. 

Per'sonalty,  ft.  Personality;  state  or  condition  of 
being  a  person. 

(Law.)  Personal  estates  or  effects. 

Per'sonate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  ])ersonatus ,  assumed;  L.  Lat. 
personn ,  to  become  a  person.]  To 
represent  by  a  fictitious  or  assumed 
character,  so  as  to  pass  for  the  per¬ 
son  represented  ;  to  represent  by 
imitative  action  or  appearance  ;  to 
feign;  to  counterfeit ;  as,  person¬ 
ated  scepticism. ( Glanville.)—To  dis¬ 
guise  ;  to  mask;  to  exhibit  in  an 
artificial  or  unreal  character. 

Per  foliate,  a.  [Lat.  persona,  a 
mask.]  (Bot.)  A  term  applied  to 
that  form  of  monopetalous  corolla, 
in  which  the  limb  is  unequally  di¬ 
vided  in  a  two-lipped  manner,  the 
upper  lip  being  arched,  and  the 
lower  prominent  and  pressed 
against  it,  as  in  the  Linaria  (Fig. 

2086). 

Personation,  «.  Act  of  per¬ 
sonating,  or  of  assuming  the  ap¬ 
pearance  or  manner  of  another. 
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Per'sonator,  n.  One  who  personates  another. 

Persone'Uy,  n.  Personality,  (a.) 

Personifica'lioii,  n.  Act  of  personifying. 

(Rhet.)  Tlu*  giving  or  ascribing  to  an  inanimate  being 
the  figure  or  the  sentiments  and  language  of  a  rational 
being.  Thus,  when  we  say.  “  the  morning  smiles or 
u  th°  ground  thirsts  for  rain  ;  ”  when  wo  speak  of  a 
“  disease  s  being  deceitful *  or  of  *•  ambition's  being  rest¬ 
less,”  such  expressions  show  the  facility  with  which 
the  mind  can  accommodate  the  properties  of  living 
creatures  to  inanimate  things,  or  to  abstract  concep¬ 
tions  of  its  own  forming.  The  figure  called  by  rhetori¬ 
cians  prosopopoeia  is,  literally, personification. 

Person  ify,  v.  a.  [  Fr.  personnifier ;  Lat.  persona,  and 
fa  do,  to  make.]  To  represent  with  the  attributes  of  a 
person;  to  give  animation,  as  to  inanimate  objects;  to 
ascribe  to  an  inanimate  being  the  sentiments,  action, 
or  language  of  a  rational  being  or  person. 

Per'sonize,  d.  a.  To  personify,  (n.) 

Personnel,  (pur-so-nci.)  n.  [Fr.]  The  collective  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  engaged  iu  some  public  service,  as  the 
army,  navy,  Ac.,  as  distinguished  from  the  Material,  q.v. 

Perspecti  ve,  a.  [Fr.  pempectif  from  Lat .perspicio, 
perspectus  —  per,  and  spedn,  to  view.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  thu  art  of  perspective;  made  or  delineated 
by  perspective. 

— ft.  [Fr.]  A  view  through;  a  view;  a  vista;  a  prospect. 

( Fine  Arts.)  The  art  which  enables  us.  by  fixed  rules, 
to  represent  truly  on  a  plane  surface  that  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  the  sight  in  every  variety  of  form  and  distance, 
and  which  is  done  by  imaginary  lines  traversing  such 
plane,  and  arranging  the  shape  and  position  of  every 
object  with  regard  to  the  point  of  sight  determined 
upon.  P.  is  either  linear  or  aerial.  Linear  P.  is  an 
art  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  mathematical  and  opti¬ 
cal  principles;  which  teach  us  to  delineate  6olid  bodies 
on  a  plane  surface,  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  from  the 
particular  point  from  which  they  happen  to  be  viewed. 
The  1*.  plane  is  the  surface  upon  which  the  objects  are 
delineated,  or  the  picture  drawn,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
placed  vertically  between  the  eye  of  the  spectator  and 
the  object.  Foreshortening  of  objects  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  parts  of  P.,  and  the  degree  in  which  it  exists 
depends  upon  the  angles  at  which  the  objects  are 
viewed ;  thus,  a  long  cylinder  may  be  so  placed  before 
the  eye  that  its  entire  length  is  concealed,  aud  only  the 
plane  of  its  diameter  visible;  and,  in  the  same  manner, 
a  recumbent  full-length  human  figure  may  be  depicted 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  inches.  Aerial  P.  is  the 
faintness  of  outlines  and  blending  of  colors,  produced 
by  the  thicker  or  thinner  stratum  of  air  which  pervades 
the  optical  image  viewed ;  it  requires  of  the  painter  a 
knowledge  of  the  mode  of  arranging  the  direct  and  re¬ 
flected  lights,  shades,  and  shadows  of  a  picture,  so  as  to 
give  to  each  part  its  requisite  degree  of  tone  and  color, 
diminishing  the  strength  of  each  tint  as  the  objects  re¬ 
cede,  until,  in  the  extreme  distance,  the  whole  assumes 
a  bluish-gray,  which  is  the  color  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  can  only  be  learned  by  careful  study  of  nature. 

Perspecti veBy .  adv.  According  to  toe  rules  of  per¬ 
spective. —  Optically;  through  a  glass,  (r.) 

PerspectoyrapBi,  ft.  [From  Lat.  perspectus ,  and 
Gr. grapheiu,  to  \Vrito.]  An  instrument  for  procuring, 
or  transferring  to  a  picture,  the  points  and  outlines  of 
original  objects. 

Perspecto'jsrapliy,  ft.  The  theory  of  perspective. 

Perspicacious,  (-lid's bus,)  a.  [Lat.  perspieux.  per- 
spicacis,  from  per,  and  specio,  to  view,  to  look  at.]  Sharp 
of  sight;  keen-sighted.  —  Of  acute  discernment. 

Perspiea'ciously,  a<it\  In  a  perspicuous  manner ; 
with  discernment. 

Perspica'ciousness,  n.  Perspicacity. 

Perspicacity,  (-spik'us-i-ty,)  n.  [Fr.  perspicacity ; 
Lat.  perspicacitas/}  Acuteness  or  quickness  of  sight, 
discernment,  or  understanding;  state  or  quality  of 
being  perspicacious. 

Perspicuity,  ft.  [Fr.  perspicuity;  Lat.  perspicuilas, 
from  perspicio.]  That  quality  of  a  substance  which 
renders  objects  visible  through  it;  transparency;  clear¬ 
ness  ;  easiness  to  be  understood  ;  freedom  from  obscurity 
or  ambiguity;  thatquality  of  writingor  language  which 
readily  presents  to  the  mind  of  another  the  precise  ideas 
of  the  author;  plainness;  distinctness. 

Perspiciious,  a.  [Lat.  perspicuus,  from  perspicio.] 
That may  be  seen  through;  transparent;  translucent; 
diaphonons.  (R).  —  Clear  or  plain  to  the  understanding ; 
that  may  be  easily  understood  ;  not  obscure  or  ambig¬ 
uous. 

(Note.  Perspicuous  is  commonly  applied  to  Intel¬ 
lectual  objects  of  view,  and  consjficuous,  to  things  of 
occular  perception.) 

Perspiciiously,  adv.  Clearly;  plainly;  in  a  mai>* 
ner  easily  to  he  understood. 

Perspic'uousness*  w.  State  or  quality  of  being  per¬ 
spicuous;  plainness;  freedom  from  obscurity  or  ambig- 

Persplrability,  n.  Quality  of  being  perspirable. 

Perspirable,  a.  [Fr.]  Susceptible  of  being  per¬ 
spired,  or  exuded  through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  —  Ex¬ 
uding  perspiration,  (r.) 

Perspiration,  n.  [From  Lat.  perspiro,  I  breathe.] 
(Physiol.)  The  vapor  secreted  by  the  ramification  of 
the  cnticular  arteries  over  the  surface  of  the  body.  In 
the  healthy  state  it  is  slightly  add  and  saline.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Lavoisier  and  Seguin,  the  greatest  amount  of  P. 
exceeds  six  pounds  in  the  24  hours,  and  the  smallest 
two  pounds;  it  is  at  its  maximum  immediately  after 
taking  food,  and  decreases  during  digestion.  Whatever 
quantity  of  food  is  taken,  or  whatever  are  the  variations 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  same  person,  after  having  in¬ 
creased  in  weight  by  all  the  food  ho  has  taken,  returns 
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in  24  hours  nearly  to  the  same  weight  he  was  the  day 
before,  provided  he  is  not  growing  aud  has  not  indulged 
in  any  excess.  The  bu beta t ices  perspired  are  water, 
carbonic  acid,  saline  substances,  lactic  acid,  and  some 
organic  matter.  In  certain  cases  of  disease,  the 'P.  is 
not  only  greatly  modified  as  to  quantity,  but  often  as  to 
quality.  The  perspiration  is  secreted  by  the  sudoriferous 
or  sweat  glands,  which  are  situated  in  small  pits  in  the 
deep  jwts  of  the  corium,  or  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue,  surrounded  by  a  quantity  of  adipose  tissue. 
Their  size  varies:  they  are  most  numerous  on  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  and  their  total  number  is  estimated  by 
Krause  to  be  2,381,248  in  the  human  frame. —  Insensi¬ 
ble  I*,  is  the  exhalation  continually  going  on  at  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  skin  or  membrane.  Sensible  I*,  is  called  sweat. 

JPersipi'rati ve,  a.  Perspiring;  performing  the  func¬ 
tional  act  of  perspiration. 

Perspiratory,  a.  Pertaining,  or  belonging  to,  or  pro¬ 
moting  perspiration. 

Perspire',  r.  n.  [Lat.  per.  and  spiro,  to  breathe.]  To 
emit  the  vaporous  moisture  of  the  body  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin  ;  to  sweat :  as,  one  perspires  freely.  — 
To  be  emitted  or  excreted  through  the  pores  of  the  skin, 
as  sweat. 

— r.  a.  To  emit  or  exude  through  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

Perstringre,  (- strinf .)  r.a.  [Lat.  per ,  through,  and 
stringere,  to  bind  closely.]  To  criticise  with  severity  ; 
as.  to  perstringe  errors*.  —  De  (Juincey. 

Per'HO  ail  able,  a.  That  may  l*»  persuaded. 

Pemiad  ably,  a.  In  a  manner  susceptible  to  per¬ 
suasion. 

Persuade,  (•iwif,)  r.  a.  [Lat.  persuade o —  per,  and 
gwadeo,  suasum,  to  advise.]  To  influence  by  argument, 
advice,  entreaty,  or  expostulation  ;  to  draw  or  incline, 
as  the  will  to  a  determination  by  presenting  motives  to 
the  mind.  —  To  convince  by  argument,  or  by  evidence 
presented  in  any  manner  to  the  mind.  —  To  inculcate 
by  argument  or  expostulation.  (R.) 

Penuad'edly,  ad r.  In  a  persuaded  manner. 

Persuader',  n.  One  who  uses  or  practises  persuasion. 

Persua«ibil'ity.  n.  Capability  of  being  persuaded. 

Persua  sible.  a.  [ Fr. ;  Lat.  persuasibilis.)  That  may 
be  persuaded  or  influenced  by  reasons  offered  or  motives 
advanced. 

Per^uasible  ness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  per- 
suasible. 

Persuasion, (-swd'zhun.)  n  [Fr.;  Lat. persuasia.]  Act 
of  persuading:  act  of  influencing  the  mind  by  argument, 
reasons  offered,  or  motives  advanced.  —  State  of  being 
persuades!  or  convinced  ;  settled  opinion  or  conviction. — 
—  A  creed  or  belief,  or  a  sect  or  party  adhering  to  a 
creed  or  system  of  opiuious ;  as,  people  of  all  persua¬ 
sions. 

Persuasive,  a.  [Yv.  persunsif.]  Having  the  power 
of  persuasion,  or  calculated  to  persuade ;  influencing 
the  mind  or  passions. 

— n.  That  which  has  power  to  persuade  ;  an  incitement ; 
an  exhortation. 

Persuasively,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  per¬ 
suade  or  convince. 

Pers*ua  si  veness.  n-  State  or  quality  of  being  per¬ 
suasive,  or  having  influence  on  the  mind  or  passions. 

Pert.  a.  [W. ;  Lat.  apertus,  open,  free.]  Iudecorously 
free :  bold  ;  saucy. 

— n.  A  forward,  saucy,  assuming  person. 

Pertain',  r.  n.  [Lat .  per  linen.]  To  belong:  to  be  the 
property,  right,  or  duty. — To  have  relation  to;  to  relate. 

Perth,  a  co.  of  Scotland,  having  Ji.  the  cos.  of  Inver¬ 
ness  and  Al*erdeen,  E.  Forfar.  Fife,  and  Kincmss,  S. 
Stirling  and  Clackmannan,  ami  W.  Argyle  and  Dumltar- 
ton  :  area,  2,834  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  generally  moun¬ 
tainous,  with  extensive  fertile  tracts  along  the  banks  of 
the  rivers.  The  Grampians  traverse  it  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.  Hirers.  The  Tay  and  Forth  are  the  principal. 
Lakes.  Locks  Tay.  Ericht.  Xnnnoch.  Tummel,  Lydock. 
Garry,  Lyon,  and  DocharL.  Prod.  Wheat,  barley,  oats, 
beans,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  fruits.  Min.  Coal,  lime¬ 
stone.  granite,  and  freestone.  Manuf.  Linen,  woollen, 
and  cottou  stuff,  leather  and  paper.  Cap.  Perth.  Pnp. 
133.500. 

Perth,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Tay,  33  m.  X.X.E.  of 
Edinburg:  Lat.  56°  23'  5o"  X..  L<»n.  3°  26'  20"  W. 
Manuf.  Colored  cotton  stuffs,  ginghams,  shawls,  cut¬ 
lery.  Ac.  Pap.  25,250. 

Perth,  a  town.  cap.  of  Victoria  co.,  Xew  Brunswick, 
on  the  Tobique  River,  abt.  75  m.  X.W.  of  Fredericton. 

Perth,  a  S.W.  co.  of  prov.  of  Ontario;  area ,  about  69S 
sq.m.  Cap.  Stratford.  l*tp.  (1871)  46^36. 

Perth,  a  town  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  cap.  of  Lanark  co.,  abt. 
45  m.  S.W.  of  Ottawa;  pop.  2,500. 

Perth,  In  Xew  York,  a  post- township  of  Fulton  co. ;  pop. 
(1S70)  1,013. 

Perth  Amboy,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  and 
township,  port  of  entry  of  Middlesex  co.,  abr.  36  in.  X.E. 
of  Trenton.  The  village  is  well  built,  and  is  a  place  of 
much  business  activity.  It  has  a  good  harl *or,  ^at  the 
head  of  Raritan  Bay.)  Total  pop.  (1870)  2.862. 

Pertinacious,  a.  [Lat.  pertinax,  pertinacis,  from 
per ,  and  tenajc,  from  tenet*,  to  hold.]  Holding  or  adher¬ 
ing  to  any  opinion,  purpose,  or  design  with  obstinacy 
or  fixed  resolution;  obstinate.  —  Resolute ;  determined ; 
inflexible. 

Pertinaciously,  adv.  Obstinately;  with  firm  or 
perverse  adherence  to  opinion  or  purpose. 

Pertina'ciousness.  Pertinac  ity,  n.  Thequal- 
ity  of  being  pertinacious ;  obstiuacy ;  perseverance  \iu  a 
good  sense). 

Per'tinax.  Publius  Heluius.  a  Roman  emperor,  was 
elected  by  the  soldiers  after  the  death  of  Com  mod  us, 
193.  Was  killed  by  the  Prfetorians  after  having  reigned 
only  a  few  months. 
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Per'tinenee.  Per  tinency,  n.  [Lat. pertinenha.] 
Quality  or  state  of  being  pertineut;  justness  of  relation 
to  the  subject  or  matter  in  hand ;  fitness ;  appositeness ; 
suitableness. 

Per  tinent,  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  pertinens  ]  Related  to  the 
subject  or  matter  in  hand;  adapted  to  the  end  proposed. 
—  Belonging;  pertaining. 

Per  tiuently.  adv.  Appositely;  to  the  purpose. 

Per  t  i non t ness,  n.  Appositenesa. 

Pert'ly,  adv.  Smartly:  with  prompt  boldness;  saucily: 
with  indecorous  confidence  or  boldness. 

Pert' n  ess,  n.  Quality  of  being  pert ;  briskness:  smart¬ 
ness;  sprightliu.-ss  without  force,  dignity,  or  solidity. 

Pert  ii  is.  pairt'we ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  ot  ^  aucluse, 
on  the  Durance,  38  m.  E.S.E.  of  Avignon ;  pop.  4,800. 

Perturb',  e.  a.  [Lat.  perturbare ,  from  per,  through, 
and  turbo  re,  to  disturb.]  To  disquiet;  to  disturb;  to 
deprive  of  tranquillity.  —  To  disorder;  to  coufuse. 

Perturb  ance,  n.  Perturbatiou. 

Perturba  tion.  n.  Disquiet  or  agitation  of  mind; 
disorder;  confusion;  commotion. 

( Astron .)  The  deviation  of  a  celestial  body  from  the 
elliptic  orbit  which  it  would  describe  if  acted  upon  by 
no  other  attractive  force  than  that  of  the  ceutral  body 
about  which  it  revolves.  If  the  planets  exercised  no 
attraction  on  each  other,  the  cubit  described  by  each 
of  them  would  be  accurately  an  ellipse,  having  the  sun 
in  one  of  its  foci:  and  the  law  of  the  motion  would  be 
such  that  the  area  described  by  a  straight  line  joining 
the  centre  of  the  sun  aud  the  planet  would  describe 
equal  areas  in  equal  times.  But  in  consequence  of  the 
universal  gravitation  of  matter,  every  body  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  more  or  less  affected  by  the  attractive  influence 
of  all  the  others,  and  is  consequently  forced  to  deviate 
from  the  path  it  would  describe  iu  virtue  of  the  central 
force  acting  alone.  The  forces  which  cause  these  devia¬ 
tions  are  called  the  perturbing  forces:  and  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  their  effect  on  each  orbit  is  the  great  problem 
of  physical  astronomy. 

Per'turbator,  n.  One  who  raises  commotions,  (r.) 

Perturb'er.  n.  One  who  disturbs  or  raises  commotions. 

Perfuse',  Perfused,  a.  Bored;  pierced  with  holes; 
punched.  ( Hot .)  Having  slits  or  holes. 

Perfusion,  n.  The  act  of  piercing  or  punching. 

Pertus  sis,  n.  Hooping-cough. — Dunglison. 

Peru,  {pe-roo ',)  a  republic  in  South  America,  on  the 
west  side  of  that  continent,  extending  from  Lat.  3°  dCF 
to  22°  south,  aud  from  Lon.  65°  to  81°  20'  west.  It  is 
founded  by  the  republic  of  Ecuador  on  the  north.  Chili 
on  the  south.  Bolivia  and  Brazil  on  the  east,  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west.  Area ,  580.000  square  miles. 
P.  is  divided  into  two  prov.  and  19  depart,  (the  Ama¬ 
zons,  Ancach,  Apurimac,  Arequipa,  Ayacucho,  Caja- 
marca,  Callao,  Cuzco,  Huancavelica,  Huanuco.  Ica.  Ju- 
nin,  Lam  have que,  Libertad,  Lima.  Loreto,  Moquegua, 
Pi ura,  Puno,  Tacna,  TarapacA.  The  chief  towns  are 
Lima  (cap.),  Cuzco,  Iquique,  Arica,  Islay.  Callao,  Huan- 
chaco,  San  Jose,  and  Payta.  The  double  Cordillera,  or 
chain  of  the  Andes,  traverses  the  country  from  the  $  E. 
to  the  N.W.,  separating  the  republic  into  3  portions. 
Tiie  central,  or  Montana  region,  has  an  elevation  of 
12,000  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and  forms  a  portion  of  the 
great  central  plain  of  S.  America.  The  Andes  occupy 
nearly  200,000  sq.  m.,  or  more  than  a  third  of.tlie  whole 
surface  of  /*.,  the  highest  peak  in  the  country  being  at 
the  Xevado  de  Chuquibainba,  21,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 
The  chief  rivers  are  tributaries  to  the  Amazons.  —  the 
Maranon,  Huullaga,  and  Ucayali  on  the  W  ,  and  Pilco- 
tuayo  flowing  E.  The  principal  lake  is  that  of  Titicaca, 
half  of  which  only  appertains  to  P.  Nearly'  the  whole 
coast-region  is  arid  and  barren,  aud  almost  destitute  of 
trees.  Rain  seldom  falls  on  the  coast:  but  fogs  and  heavy 
dews  are  common.  The  climate  is  consequently  very  un¬ 
healthy  along  the  line  of  shore,  though  inland  it  is  bracing 
and  salubrious.  The  soil  in  the  uplands  and  valleys  is 
extremely  fertile,  and  yields  iu  abundance  all  the  fruits, 
crops,  and  vegetables  of  Europe.  P.  possesses  several 
important  volcanoes,  the  chief  of  which  is  Otnati,  18,000 
ft.  in  height,  lying  between  the  parallels  of  Arica  and 
the  river  Loa.  The  others  are  all  of  great  altitude,  but 
less  stupendous  than  that  of  Oniati.  Besides  the  range 
of  the  Andes,  there  are  6  other  mountain-chains,  run¬ 
ning  parallel  with  the  Andes,  but  of  much  less  elevation, 
between  each  of  which  are  long,  narrow  plains  of  ex¬ 
tremely  fertile  soil,  wide  pampas,  and  luxuriant  valleys, 
all  of  them  being  abundantly  watered,  clothed  in  dense 
woods,  and  remarkably  rich  in  the  quality  of  the  soil. 
All  the  water-courses  ami  streams  rising  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  flowing  through  the  plains  and  valleys  collect 
and  form  3  chief  rivers  —  Tunguraqua  or  Upper  Mara- 
nou,  the  Huullaga.  and  the  Ucayali,  which  eventually 
become  the  3  main  branches  of  the  Amazons.  The 
lakes  of  most  importance  are  the  Lauri,  Vilque.Villafro, 
Chincay,  Chinquiacobo,  Coca  in  a,  and  the  great  lake  of 
Titicaca,  sit uated  in  the  valley  of  Desaquadero,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  spots  iu  P.  The  climate  varies  with 
the  locality.  On  the  coast  it  is  temperate  and  dry;  on 
the  Sierras  mild  and  humid;  while  on  the  Andes  it  is 
piercingly  cold,  attended  by  frequent  and  terrible 
storms;  and  on  the  plains  or  pampas  it  is  both  exces¬ 
sively  hot  and  remarkably  moist.  The  climate  on  the 
sierras,  or  elevate*!  grounds,  is  regarded  as  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  in  the  world.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  Andes,  the 
clouds  passing  from  the  Atlantic  and  across  the  vast 
breadth  of  Brazil,  charged  with  moisture  and  electricity, 
meeting  and  obstructed  by  the  towering  Amies,  dissolve 
in  tempests  of  rain  or  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
while  on  the  \\ .  side  of  the  same  range,  from  shore  to 
mountain,  for  a  length  of  nearly  1.500  m.,  thunder  and 
lightning  are  unkiiown.aud  rain  never  falls  on  the  earth. 
At  Lima,  the  cap.,  spring  begins  in  December,  summer  in 
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February,  autumn  in  May.  and  winter  sets  in  in  August, 
the  temperature  beiug  60°  of  Fahr.  as  a  minimum  in 
winter,  and  85°  in  summer  as  a  maximum.  If  western 
P.,  however,  has  neither  rain,  hail,  nor  thunder,  it  may 
emphatically  be  called  the  region  of  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes,  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  being  so 
subject  to  subterranean  convulsions  as  P.,  as  exemplified 
iu  our  time  by  the  terrible  earthquake  of  August,  1868, 
which  destroyed  several  towns,  and  caused  the  loss  of 
several  thousand  lives.  The  absence  of  rain  is  compen¬ 
sated  for  iu  a  great  measure  along  the  western  side  of 
the  country  by  heavy  and  soaking  dews,  that  nightly 
settle  on  the  earth  iu  those  arid  tracts.  The  wild  ani¬ 
mals  common  to  the  southern  continent  are  found  in 
P.  The  puma  and  jaguar  are  by  far  the  most  fierce  and 
dangerous;  while  the  condor,  among  the  birds,  is  the 
largest  of  the  fowls  of  prey.  The  domestic  animals  are 
the  horse,  mule,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  the  llama,  and 
pigs.  Agriculture  is  much  neglected,  though  the  land 
is  remarkably  fertile.  The  most  noted  products,  besides 
the  cereals,  are  cotton,  cocoa,  coffee,  cinnamon,  pimento, 
aud  more  than  25  other  varieties  of  pepper,  tobacco,  Peru¬ 
vian  bark,  indigo,  sarsaparilla,  jalap,  several  other  drugs, 
balsams,  and  gums,  caoutchouc  or  India-rubber,  vanilla, 
and  many  dye-stuffs.  The  vegetable  riches  of  P.  are  not 
surpassed  by  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The 
gigantic  fennel,  growing  to  an  enormous  size,  and  yield¬ 
ing  a  wood  of  great  strength,  close  texture,  and  4  times 
specifically  lighter  than  fir,  is  only  one  of  the  indigenous 
and  valuable  trees  of  the  Andean  forests.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  P.  was  the  first  motive  that  induced  the  sor¬ 
did  Spaniards  to  undertake  the  dangers  of  a  journey 
from  the  isthmus  to  the  fabled  region  of  gold  and  silver. 
Exaggerated  as  the  reports  seemed  which  the  Indians 
made  to  Pizarro  of  the  abundance  of  the  white  and  yel¬ 
low'  metals  to  he  found  in  a  region  to  the  S.,  a  moon’s 
journey  from  Panama,  rumor  had  for  once  not  erred ; 
and  the  invaders  found  inexhaustible  mines  of  both  gold 
and  silver,  which,  though  since  worked  for  centuries 
with  all  the  eagerness  of  covetous  ambition,  are  prob¬ 
ably  now.  after  years  of  incessant  rifling,  as  inex¬ 
haustible  as  when  first  opened  bv  the  rude  soldiers  of 
the  Castilian  adventurer.  Indeed,  it  is  reported,  and 
generally  believed  to  this  day  among  the  Peruvian* 
themselves,  that  the  richest  mines  have  never  yet  been 
worked  by  Europeans.  Of  the  mineral  products  of  R, 


Fig.  2087.  —  city  op  cuzco. 


after  gold  and  silver,  the  most  valuable  are  quicksilver, 
copper,  iron,  lead,  sulphur,  saltpetre,  and  salt.  The  man¬ 
ufactures  are  leather  (Cordovan  and  other  kinds),  soap, 
and  sugar.  The  principal  exports  are  leather,  gold,  salt¬ 
petre,  sugar,  and  guano,  of  which  upwards  of  100,000  tons 
are  annually  exported,  ami  of  which  the  country  pos¬ 
sesses  inexhaustible  quantities,  the  deposit  on  the  princi¬ 
pal  Chiucha  island  attaining  a  thickness  of  160  feet,  and 
even  more.  The  Peruvian  Indians,  a  highly-civilized  and 
industrious  race,  speaking  a  language  known  as  that  of 
the  Incas,  inhabit  the  districts  of  Las  Valles  and  Mon¬ 
tana;  and  the  independent  tribes  live  in  the  low  country 
east  of  the  mountain  region.  The  Indian  empire  of  P. 
is  supposed  to  have  existed  for  400  years  l»efore  the 
arrival  of  Pizarro,  under  a  dynasty  of  twelve  native  em¬ 
perors,  or  iucas.  In  February  of  the  year  1529  or  1530, 
three  small  vessels,  called  cararvls,  carrying  185  soldiers, 
37  horses,  two  or  three  cumbrous  pieces  of  ordnance^ 
and  a  few  servants,  under  the  command  of  Francisco 
Pizarro,  landed  on  the  Peruvian  coast,  about  100  leagues 
to  the  north  of  Tumbez.  Having  previously  obtained 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  politics  and  manners  of  the 
country,  with  this  slender  force  they  commenced  those 
cruel,  unprovoked,  and  barbarous  hostilities  on  the 
natives  which  finally,  after  a  frightful  amount  of  blood¬ 
shed  and  treachery,  resulted  in  the  total  subjugation 
of  the  Peruvian  empire.  The  people  whom  Pizarro 
found  inhabiting  this  new  region  of  a  new*  world  were  a 
nation  far  advanced  in  civilization  and  understanding, 
encouraging  many  of  the  higher  branches  of  arts  and 
refinement  —  a  well-informed  and  highly  intellectual 
people,  living  under  just  and  equitable  laws,  practising 
agriculture  on  a  greatly  advanced  system  compared 
with  other  and  surrounding  nations ;  the  country  pre¬ 
senting  the  aspect  of  one  vast  garden,  intersected  by 
high  roads,  which  traversed  the  kingdom  from  one  ex¬ 
tremity  to  the  other;  having  a  regular  religion,  a  well 
organized  system  of  postage,  a  written  language,  and 
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living  under  the  government  of  an  absolute  ruler,  half 
human,  half  divine  in  his  functions  aud  attributes, 
being  considered  as  much  a  god  as  a  mortal.  This 
temporary  sovereign,  god,  and  high-pontiff  was  called 
Inca,  q.  r.  At  the  time  of  Pizarro’s  invasion,  P.  was 
distracted  by  a  civil  war,  and  the  Spaniards  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  circumstance,  the  country  soon  fell 
entirely  into  their  jrosses^ion ;  for.  though  the  natives 
flocked  in  multitudes  round  their  princes  and  leaders, 
and  more  than  once  brought  290,000  nieu  into  the  field, 
the  surprise  and  wonder  with  which  they  observed  the 
precision  of  the  Spanish  discipline  aud  military  tactics, 
with  the  terror  inspired  by  the  few  cauuon  and  the 
musketry,  and  the  amazement  expressed  on  beholding 
the  war-horses,  induced  such  apprehension  aud  dread  in 
their  simple  minds,  that  Pizarru's  little  baud  of  infantry, 


Perugia,  he  acquired  the  name  by  which  be  is  best 
known.  He  studied  under  Verrocchio,  and  soon  at¬ 
tained  great  distinction  as  a  paiuter  iu  oil  by  his  rich 
coloring.  He  was  employed  for  ten  years  iu  the  Sistine 
Chapel  and  the  Stanze  of  the  Vatican,  aud  on  his  return 
to  Perugia  opened  a  school,  and  had  Raphael  among 
bis  pupils.  P.  was  a  sordid  and  eccentric  uiun;  adhered 
obstinately  to  the  stiff  conventional  forms  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  aud  iu  his  latter  years  produced  many 
works,  unworthy  of  him,  for  gain.  His  chef-eTccurre  is 
the  Ihetd,  in  the  Pitti  Palace.  Among  his  best  works 
are  an  A  seen  si  orb,  at  Lyons ;  the  infant  Christ  Adored  by 
the  Virgin,  at  Rome:  Madonna  Enthroned,  at  Bologna; 
and  the  fresco  of  the  Baptism  iu  the  $istiue  Chapel. 
D.  1524. 

Per  uke,  n.  A  periwig;  au  artificial  cap  of  liair 


and  his  deiui-tmop  of  cavalry,  put  their  largest  armies  Per  ule,  n.  [Lat.  peruLu]  ( Bot .)  The  cover  of  a  seed 
to  confusion  aud  flight ;  and  P.  fell  au  easy  but  suugui-  Peru  sal,  n.  Act  of  perusing  or  of  reading.  —  Careful 
nary  prey  to  the  rapacious  Spaniards.  After  the  con 
quest,  P.  was  very  soon  settled:  and  great  numbers 
flocking  from  the  mother-country,  the  colony  was  erected 
into  a  vice-royalty,  and  for  about  300  years  remained  a 
faithful  dependant  to  the  European  parent.  After  the 
restoration  of  peace  iu  1815,  and  the  return  to  their 
thrones  of  the  several  exiled  mouarchs,  the  rule  of  the 
Spauish  sovereign  iu  the  South  American  colonies  I 
became  so  oppressive  and  tyrannical  that  the  different 
colonists  took  up  arms  nil  their  propositions  for  an, 
arrangement  having  been  treated  with  contumely,  and, 
after  a  few  years  of  an  irregular  aud  badly-conducted 
warfare,  eventuated  in  the  independence  of  every  colony 
in  South  and  Central  America  that  had  previously 
belonged  to  Spain.  Peru  is  at  present  governed  by  a 
president,  with  his  subordinate  functionaries,  and  by  a 
senate;  the  senate,  or  chamber  of  deputies,  consisting 
of  representatives  of  the  people  elected  by  the  electoral 
colleges  of  the  parishes  and  provinces ;  the  senate 
deputing  the  executive  authority  to  the  president,  who 
governs  in  the  name  of  the  people,  and  has  a  ministry 
to  assist  him  in  the  different  branches  «>f  government. 

AU  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic 


Peru 'shI,  n.  Act  of  perusing  or  of  reading, 
view  or  examination.  <  R.) 

Peruse',  r.  a.  [From  Lat.  per,  and  utor ,  uti,  to  use.]  To 
read  through;  or,  to  read  with  attentiou. 

Perus'er,  «.  A  reader;  oue  who  peruses. 

Peru  vian,  a.  (Geog.)  Belonging  to  Peru. 

P.  balsam.  See  Myrospeemum. — P.bark.  See  CINCHONA. 

Peru'ville,  iu  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Tompkins 
co.,  abt.  14  m.  N.K.  of  Ithaca. 

Per  uu  els.  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  of  Haiuault,  16 
m.  W.N.W.  of  Mods.  Manuf.  Linen  goods.  Pbp.  8,000. 

Pervade',  r.  a.  [Lat.  pervado ,  from  per ,  and  rado,  to 
go.]  To  pass  through,  as  an  aperture,  pore,  or  interstice  ; 
to  permeate.  —  To  pass  or  spread  through,  as  the  whole 
extent  of  a  thing,  and  iuto  every  minute  part;  to  be 
diffused  through. 

Pervasion,  (-vd-thun,)  n.  The  act  of  passing  through 
the  whole  extent  of  a  thing. 

Pervasive,  a.  Teudiug,  or  having  power  to  pervade. 

Perverse',  a.  [Lat.  pervtrsus.]  Turned  aside;  dis¬ 
torted  from  the  right.  —  Obstinate  in  the  wrong;  dis- 
f  posed  to  be  contrary  ;  stubborn  ;  forward  ;  untractable. 
.  L,  Petulaut;  peevish;  cross;  disposed  to  be  cross  and 
vexed. 


Church,  there  being  only  oue  Protestant  missionary  at  Per ’versed ly,  adv.  Perversely;  iu  a  perverse  manner 


Callao.  The  army,  in  1S66,  consisted  of  16,008  men;  the 
navy  consisted  of  11  vessels,  with  108  gnus.  In  1868, 


Perverse  ly,  adv. 
peevishly. 


In  a  perverse  manner  ;  crossly 


the  government  purchased,  in  the  U.  S.,  two  monitors.  Perverse  ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  perverse;  un- 


the  Onesta  and  Catawba ,  the  names  of  which  were 
changed  iuto  Atahualpa  and  Manco  Cipac.  The  value 
of  imports,  in  ls66,  amounted  to  about  $14,000,0* M) ;  the 
exports  to  $35,766,797.  The  number  of  vessels  entering 
the  port  of  Callao,  in  1S66,  was  1,481,  of  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  998.045;  and  the  number  of  clearances  1,517, 
of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 977,688.  In  1864.  the  Spaniards 
seized  the  Chincha  Islands,  and  declared  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  hold  them  until  the  Peruvian  government 
should  make  reparation  for  alleged  outrages  committed 
by  Peruvian  subjects  on  the  small  Basque  colony  of 
Talamon.  On  Jan.  28,  1867,  a  treaty  was  signed  by 
which  P.  had  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  60,000,000  reals, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  the  Chincha  Islands  were 
restored  to  it.  On  Feb.  28,  an  insurrection  against 
President  Pezet  broke  out  in  consequence  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  indignation  at  the  Spanish  treaty  ;  and  on  Dec.  5,  a 
treatv  of  alliance  with  Chili  was  signed  at  Lima.  Feb. 
7, 1866,  the  combined  Peruvian  and  Chilian  fleets  defeated 
a  Spanish  squadron  off  the  island  of  Chiloe ;  and  May  2, 
the  Spauish  fleet  was  defeated  iu  au  attack  upon  Callao. 
From  that  time  the  state  of  war  continued  without 
remarkable  event  till  1869,  when  all  the  belligerent 
powers  consented  to  the  plan  proposed  by  the  United 
States,  that  plenipotentiaries  should  meet  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  and  then  settle  all  their  differences,  the  President 
of  the  U.  S.  assuming  the  position  of  mediator.  Pop. 
3,199,000.  See  p.  2008,  also  Sqnier  s  Peru  <1877). 

Peru',  in  Illinois ,  a  town  of  La  Salle  co.,  about  100  m. 
S.W.  of  Chicago.  Coal  is  abundant  in  the  vicinity,  nu¬ 
merous  manufactories  have  been  established,  aud  the> 
town  is  thriving  rapidly.  Pop.  abt.  6.000. 

Peru,  in  Indiana ,  a  town.  cap.  of  Miami  co.,  abt.  6$  m. 
N.  of  Indianapolis  ;  pop.  abt.  4,000. 

Peru,  in  Ioioa,  a  village  and  township  of  Dubuque  co., 1 
abt.  7  m.  X.of  Dubuque;  total  pop.  951. — A  post-village 
of  Madison  co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.S.E.  of  Winterset. 

Peru,  in  Maine,  a  post-towusliip  of  Oxford  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,300. 

Peru,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Berkshire 
co. ;  pop.  (1870)  455. 

Peru,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Clinton  co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.S.W.  of  Plattsburg;  total  pop. 
(1870)2,632.— A  village  of  Onoudaga  co.,  abt.  8  in.  1\  .  of 
Syracuse. 

Peru,  in  Ohio,ti  post-village  and  town-hip  of  Huron  co.. 
abt.  94  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Columbus;  total  pop.  abt.  1,S00. 
— A  township  of  Morrow  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.400. 

Pern,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Clearfield  co. 

A  village  of  Juniata  co..  abt.  20  m.  S.W  .of  Mifflin  town. 

Peru,  iu  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Bennington  co.; 
pop.  abt.  650. 

Peru,  in  IFisconsm,  a  post-township  of  Dunn  co.;  pop. 
abt.  250. 

Peru'gia,  a  town  of  central  Italy,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of 
same  name,  10  m.  E.  of  the  Lake  of  Perugia,  and  85  m. 
X.  of  Rome.  Manuf.  Carpets,  silks,  hats,  cream  of 
Tartar,  Ac.  Pop.  15,000.  . 

jia  Lake,  (anc.  Th r as ymene,  or  Trasimme.)  m 


tractableuess  ;  crossness  of  temper. 

Perver'sion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  j>errer$Yo.]  A  turning 
from  truth  or  propriety  ;  a  diverting  from  the  true  in¬ 
tent  or  object;  change  to  something  worse;  misappli¬ 
cation. 

Perver  sity,  n.  [Fr.  pcrvmiU;  Lat.  perversitas.]  Per¬ 
verseness  ;  crossness  ;  disposition  to  thwart,  or  cross. 

Perver  sive,  a.  Tending  to  corrupt  or  pervert 

Pervert', 


[Lat.  pervertn,  prrversus.]  To  turn  Pestle 


others  oval  or  oblong,  while  some  resemble  flat  discs, 
perforated  in  the  centre  ;  others,  again,  are  shaped  solus- 
what  like  a  small  pestle.  The  object  for  which  the  P. 
is  employed  is  to  support  the  neck  of  the  womb  in  the 
diseases  know’ll  as  prolapsus  aud  procidentia  uteri,  the 
iuiple*ueut  being  passed  up  the  vagina  to  support  the 
organ,  or  answer  the  purpose  of  a  plug. 

Pes  simism,  n.  JLat.  pessimeus,  worst.]  The  doctrine 
which  maintains  that  anything  is  for  the  worst  in  the 
world  ;  —  used  iu  oppo>itiou  to  optimism. 

Pessimist,  n.  A  general  cotuplaiuer; — opposed  to 
optimist. 

Pest,  n.  \Yr.peslc;  Lat.  pestis,  a  plague.]  A  fatal  epi¬ 
demic  disease;  plague;  pestilence. — Anything  very  nox¬ 
ious.  mischievous,  or  destructive;  bane. 

Pestulozzi.  See  page  2018. 

Pes  ter.  r.  a.  [Fr^from peste;  Lat.  Toplague  ;  to 

trouble;  to  harass  with  little  vexations. — To  encumber. 

Fos  terer,  n.  One  who  pesters  or  disturbs. 

Fes  terment.  «.  The  state  of  being  troubled  or  an¬ 
noyed:  the  act  of  disturbing  or  harassing. 

Pestll,  (pest.)  a  city  of  Hungary,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Dauube,  135  m.  E.S.E.  of  Vienna,  immediately  opposite 
Buda  { q .  r.),  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  suspension  bridge.  It  is  generally  well  built,  with 
wide  streets,  and  numerous  public  squares.  Its  univer¬ 
sity.  the  only  one  in  Huugary,  was  transferred  from 
Buda  iu  1784.  Manuf.  Silk,  cotton,  leather,  jewelry, 
musical  instruments, oil,  tobacco,  and  meerschaum  pipe- 
bowls.  /bp.  131,705. 

Pest  -house,  n.  A  house  or  hospital  for  persons  in¬ 
fected  with  any  contagious  and  mortal  disease. 

Pcst'iHuet,  n.  *[Lat./*tfi>,  pest, and  ductus ,  from  du- 
co ,  ducere ,  to  lead.]  Anything  that  brings  contagion, 
or  infection. 

Pestiferous,  a.  [Fr. pestifere;  Lat.  pestis,  and/cro, 
to  carry,  to  bring.]  Pestilential ;  noxious  to  health  ; 
malignant;  infectious;  contagious.  —  Noxious  to  peace, 
to  morals,  or  to  society:  mischievous;  destructive. 

Pestiferously,  adv.  In  a  pestiferous  manner. 

Pes  tilence,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat  pestitentia ,  from  pc^/ii.] 
Plague,  appropriately  so  called;  any  contagious  or  in¬ 
fectious  disease  that  is  epidemic  and  mortal.  —  Corrup¬ 
tion  or  moral  disease  destructive  to  happine>s. 

Pestilent,^.  [Fr.;  Lat.  pestilens.)  Producing  plague 
or  other  malignant  or  contagious  disease ;  mischievous ; 
noxious  to  morals  or  society  :  destructive:  troublesome. 

Pestilcn  tial.  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  the 
plague  or  other  infections  dis<-ase ;  producing  or  tend¬ 
ing  to  produce  infectious  disease. —  Mischievous;  per¬ 
nicious;  destructive. 

Pestilent  tally,  adv.  By  menus  of  pestilence. 

Pes'tileutly,  adv.  Mischievously:  destructively. 


fr*»m  truth,  propriety,  or  from  its  proper  purpose;  to 
distort  from  its  true  use  or  end. — To  turn  from  the 
right ;  to  corrupt. 


't llcnt 3y,  adv.  Mischietously  :  destmc lively, 
tie,  (perl,)  n.  [Lat.  pistillum ,  from  pis/ us,  from 


pinso,  to  beat.]  An  instrument  used  for  pounding  aud 
breaking  substances  in  a  mortar. — A  short  staff  carried 
v  a  bailiff  or  a  constable. 


A  persou  who  has  turned  from  virtue  to  an  evil  Pes  tle,  r.  a.  To  pound  or  break  with  a  pestle;  to  use 


>V  111 .  *  *  .C.  »»  .  ‘-♦“I  wwc. 

,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
Peru,  Lat.  11°  47'  S.,  Lon.  77°  -O'  W. 


^cen'tral  Italy,  10  m'ff.  of  Perugia,  inclosed  on  all  sides  P<‘  so 

of  CbampaiBD  co- 


course. 

Pervert  er,  n.  One  who  changes  anything  from  good 
to  had ;  one  who  distorts,  misinterprets,  or  misapplies. 

Pervert  ible,  a.  That  may  l»e  perverted. 

Per  vious,  a.  [Lat.  perrius ,  from  per  and  ria,  a  way.’ 
Affording  or  admitting  passage;  that  may  he  penetrat¬ 
ed  hy  auother  body  or  substance;  permeable;  penetra¬ 
ble.— That  may  be  penetrated  by  the  mental  sight. — 
Pervading;  permeating.  (R  ) 

Per  vioiisness.  n.  Quality  of  being  pervious,  or  of 
admitting  passage,  or  of  being  penetrated. 

Pesade',  «•  [Fr.,  from  peser,  to  weigh.]  (  Men.)  The 
motion  which  a  horse  makes  in  raising  his  fore-quar¬ 
ters,  without  advancing.  —  Worcester. 

Peseaile'ro,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Santa 
Cruz  co..  abt.  30  m.  IV. S.W.  of  San  J ">e 

Peseado'res 

off  the  coast  of 

Peseb'erais.  n.  pi.  A  tribe  of  Indians,  inhabiting 
Terra  del  Fuego,  and  both  borders  of  the  Straits  of  Ma¬ 
gellan,  from  the  island  of  Elizabeth  and  Port  Famine, 
towards  the  E.  as  far  as  the  group  of  islands  which 
spread  out  to  the  X.  and  S.  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
Their  complexion  is  olive,  and  have  huge  forms  aud 
large  chests,  though  otherwise  well  formed.  They  are 
a  nouiadic  people,  and  only  subsist  hy  the  chase  and  fish¬ 
ing.  —  Jeffries. 

Pesohiera,  (pais-ke-ai'ra ,)  a  town  and  strong  fortress 
of  Austrian  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Verona,  near  where 
the  Mincio  issues  from  the  Lake  of  Garda,  20  m.  from 
Mantua ;  pop.  2.600. 

Pescia,  (pesh'a ,)  a  town  of  Italy,  prov,  of  Florence,  30 
m.  E.  of  Florence.  Manuf.  Woollen  cloth,  silk-twist, 
and  paper.  Pop.  5,000. 

Peshawil  r,  {peshojur,)  a  city  of  Afghanistan,  formerly 
cap.  of  a  principality  now  a  prov.  of  the  Punjab,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  British,  IS  m.  E.  of  X'.  extremity  of  Khy- 
her  Pass,  aud  150  m.  E.S.E.  of  Cabul;  Lat.  34°  O'  X-, 
Lon.  71°  13'  E.  It  is  strougly  fortified.  Pop.  53,300. 

Peshte  go.  or  Peshtigo,  in  Wisconsin,  a  river  flowing 
into  Green  Bay  from  Oconto  co.  —  A  post-village  of 
Oconto  co.,  on  the  above  river  abt.  16  m.  X' .X'.E  of  Ocon¬ 
to  ;  pop.  abt.  l.SOO. 

Pesky,  ad.  and  adv.  [Probably  from  prsfifrn/.J  Mis¬ 
chievous;  troublesome'.  —  Great;  much.  —  Very.  (Col¬ 
loquial  and  vulgar,  C.S.) —  Worcester. 

C'so.  n.  [Sp.J  A  Spanish  coin,  weighing  one  ounce; 
the  dollar  of  exchange. —  Simmonds. 


abt.  14  m.  S.  of  Champaign. 


feated  the  Romans  under  F  laminins,  B.  c. '  rF.  Or  »«sos  I  ISura)  A 

Perusino.  Hii  »1  Hid*. moment.  made  of  Wxwmsl  or  Indian- Jdwr. 

Sr  Pietro'v AXCCCIj^i'nt  becominV^a  citizen^of  j  and  of  various  shapes.  Some  are  completely  round, 
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a  pestle. 

Pes'tleof  pork,n.  A  gammon  of  bacon. 

Pet,  n.  [A  contraction  of  petulant.]  A  slight  fit  of  peev¬ 
ishness  or  fretful  discontent. 

— n.  A  little  darling  or  favorite;  a  little  child  spoiled  hy 
fondling. —  A  lamb  brought  up  by  baud.  —  A  fondling: 
any  auinial  fondled  and  indulged. 

— r.  a.  To  treat  as  a  pet;  to  fondle:  to  indulge. 

Pet  al,  n.  [Fr.  petale;  Gr.  jxtalon.  from  jteJao,  to  ex¬ 
pand.]  (But.)  A  modified  leaf  forming  a  part  of  the 
corolla.  Flowers  in  which  the  divisions  of  the  corolla 
are  all  united  are  called  monopetalous  or  gamojxtalous ; 
those  in  which  they  are  all  separate  are  polyp^talous. 
Petals  are  frequently  of  the  richest  colors:  by  which 
character,  and  hy  their  more  delicate  nature,  they  may 
be  usually  distinguished  from  the  sepals,  or  parts  of  the 
calvx.  See  Coroll  v  and  Botany. 

Pet  a  led,  a.  (B>4.)  Having  petals. 

Petal if'erous,  a.  [Lat.  petalum,  and  ferre,  to  bear.] 
(Bot.)  Bearing  petals. 

Petal  iform,  a.  (Bot.)  Petal-shaped. 

Pet  a  line,  a.  (BoL)  Pertaining  to  a  petal. 

Pet  alite.  n.  (Min.)  Au  anhydrous  silicate  of  alu¬ 
mina,  so- la,  and  lithia,  of  a  white-grayish,  or  greenish 
color,  often  with  a  tinge  of  red. 

Pet'aloid.  a.  (Bot.)  Petal-like  in  color  and  texture. 

Pctaloid  iv,  n.  pi.  (BoL)  A  name  for  the  order  Cera- 
WI  VOILE,  q.  V. 

Pet'alous,  a.  Having  petals. 

Petal u'ma,  in  California,  a  city  of  Sonoma  co.,  on 
Petaluma  Creek,  abt.  45  m.  X.  by  W.  of  San  Francisco. 
It  is  the  chief  town  aud  port  of  the  co..  contains  many 
fine  edifices,  and  is  thriving  rapidly.  Pop.  abt.  4.WJ0. 

Petard  ,  n.  [Fr.  petard,  from  jKter,  to  crack.]  (MiL) 
An  engine  formerly  used  for  breaking  down  gates,  bar¬ 
ricades.  Ac.  _ 

Petardeer',  Petardier',  n.  (Mil.)  One  who  man¬ 
ages  a  petard.  ,  ,  7  rfv 

Petau  rns,  n.  [Gr.  petaunstes,  a  rope-da r.cer.j  (Ze*A.) 
The  living  phalanger,  a  marsupial  animal  which  bears 
the  same  relationship  to  the  true  phalanger  as  the  fly¬ 
ing  squirrel  does  to  the  ordinary  squirrel.  By  nieaue 
of  the  skin  which  is  extended  between  the  fore  and  laud 
limbs,  the  animal  can  partially  sustain  itself  in  the  air; 
and  its  aerial  evolutions,  when  favored  l*y  the  shades 
of  evening,  are  considered  peculiarly  graceful.  It  is 
destitute  of  the  prehensile  tail  of  the  tnie  phalanger*. 

Petcho  ra.  a  river  of  European  Russia,  rising  in  the 
W  shine  of  the  Lral  Mountains,  ami  after  a  X'.E.  course 
of  940  m  .  flowing  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  lat.  6S°  X'  , 
Lon.  between  53°  and  54°  E.  It  is  said  to  be  navigable 
for  large  river-boats  for  700  tu. 

Feleo't-IliJV,  n. pL  [Lat.  peUccia,  from  petiga.  a  scab.] 
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{Med.)  Small  spots,  similar  in  shape  and  color  to  flea- 
bites,  which  occur  spontaneously  upon  the  skin,  in  the 
course  of  severe  fevers,  &c.  —  Dunglison. 

or  lN*te'cBiial,  a.  (Med.)  Resembling 
or  accompanied  by  pctechiae. —  Dunglison. 

Peten',  a  lake  of  Central  America,  ubt.  190  m.  N.  of 
Guatemala.  It  is  about  05  m.  in  circuit,  30  fathom*  deep 
in  some  places,  and  contains  many  islands,  the  largest 
of  which,  Peten,  was  formerly  the  capital  and  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  Itzax  Indians. 

Pe'ter,  Alexeikvitcii,  usually  styled  Peter  the  Great, 
Czar  of  Russia,  was  B.  in  1672;  and  in  16M>  he  obtained 
the  sole  authority,  on  the  retirement  of  his  brother  Ivan, 
with  whom  he  had  been  before  associated  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  empire.  After  having  suppressed  a  con¬ 
spiracy  of  the  Strclitzes  against  his  life,  in  which  he 
displayed  much  personal  courage,  he  travelled  in  foreign 
countries,  not  in  the  character  of  czar,  but  as  a  member 
of  an  embassy.  At  Amsterdam  ho  worked,  incognito, 
in  a  shipyard,  went  to  the  village  of  Saartlam,  when!  he 
caused  himself  to  be  enrolled  among  the  workmen, 
under  the  name  of  Peter  Michaeloff.  Here  ho  lived  in 
a  little  hut  (Fig.  20SS)  for  7  weeks,  made  his  own  bed, 
and  prepared  his  own  food,  corresponded  with  his  min- 


Fig.  2088.  —  house  In  which  peter  lived  at  saardam. 


inters  at  home,  and  labored  at  the  same  time  in  ship¬ 
building.  Induced,  by  his  love  for  the  sea,  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  William  III.  to  visit  London,  he  spent 
some  weeks  there,  keenly  observing  and  learning  all 
that  he  could  of  trade,  manufactures,  and  the  arts. 
Having  proceeded  to  Vienna,  he  there  received  intelli¬ 
gence  of  a  new  rebellion  of  the  Strelitzes,  on  which  he 
returned  home,  crushed  the  insurrection,  and  visited  the 
rebels  with  fearful  severity.  In  1700  he  entered  upon 
a  war  with  Sweden,  which  lasted  till  1721.  He  was  de¬ 
feated  by  his  great  rival,  Charles  XII.,  at  the  battle  of 
Narva,  and  the  war  went  on  with  various  results  till 
170),  when  he  completely  defeated  Charles  at  Pultavva. 
In  the  following  year  the  Sultan  declared  war  on  him, 
and  he  narrowly  escaped  capture  by  the  Turks  in  the 
campaign  of  1711.  This  war  ended  in  1713.  Not  satis¬ 
fied  wit  h  his  immense  power  as  czar,  I*,  had  suppressed 
the  patriarchate,  and  made  himself  head  of  the  church 
as  well  ms  of  the  state.  In  1703  he  founded  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  began  the  fortifications  of  Cronstadt.  Three 
years  later  he  privately  married  Catherine,  a  girl  of  low 
origin  and  immoral  character;  married  her  publicly  in 
1710,  and  had  her  crowned  in  1722.  1\  extended  the 

limits  of  the  empire  both  in  Europe  and  Asia;  changed 
the  face  of  Russia  by  his  zealous  promotion  of  trade, 
navigation,  manufactures,  and  education;  effected  an 
immense  change  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Russians;  and  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Swe¬ 
den,  received  the  title  of  Emperor  of  all  the  ltussias, 
and  Father  of  his  Country.  Reforming  others,  lie  failed 
to  reform  himself,  but  remained  to  the  last  an  ignorant, 
coarse,  brutal  savage,  indulging  in  the  lowest  vices,  and 
gloating  over  scenes  of  cruel  suffering.  Ho  would  some¬ 
times  put  his  victims  to  the  torture,  play  judge  and 
executioner  too,  and,  drunk  with  wine,  strike  off  20 
heads  in  succession,  proud  of  his  horrid  dexterity.  Ilis 
state  policy  has  been  adhered  to  by  his  successors. 
Peter  I.  n.  at  St.  Petersburg,  after  very  severe  suffering, 
Jan.  28,  1725. 

Peter  II,  Emperor  of  Russia,  b.  1711,  was  the  son  of 
Alexis  and  grandson  of  Pe.ter  the  Great,  lie  succeeded, 
in  1727,  the  Empress  Catherine,  who  had  declared  him 
Grand-Duke  of  Russia  the  year  preceding.  The  most 
remarkable  event  of  his  reign  was  the  disgrace  of  the 
prime-minister  Menschikoff,  who  was  banished  to  Siberia. 
D.  1730. 

Peter  III.,  the  son  of  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Great,  was  b.  1728,  and  succeeded  Elizabeth  in  1761. 
He  marriofi  the  Princess  Sophia  Augusta  of  Anhalt, 
whose  name  he  changed  to  Catherine,  and,  being  in¬ 
spired  with  grand  and  martial  thoughts,  attempted  to 
govern  his  empire  on  the  model  of  Frederick  the  Great; 
but,  wanting  capacity,  energy,  and  courage,  he  signally 
failed  in  all  his  schemes.  His  empress,  being  apprised 
of  his  intention  of  divorcing  her  and  bastardizing  his 
son  Paul,  anticipated  his  design,  and.  exciting  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  entirely  defeated  his  scheme,  took  him  prisoner, 
and  compelled  him  to  sign  a  most  humiliating  abdica¬ 
tion.  After  this,  being  sent  to  the  fortress  of  Robscha, 
he  there  mysteriously  disappeared,  like  many  of  the 
Russian  nionarchs,  by  poison  or  the  bowstring,  1762. 

P^tor,  king  of  Hungary,  reigned  1038-1047. 

Petor  I.,  king  of  trie  Bulgarians,  succeeded  his  father 
927.  His  reign  was  troubled  with  internal  dissensions, 
and  wars  with  the  Russians  and  Greeks;  d.  970.  Petek 
II.  obtained  the  royal  power,  in  association  with  his 
brother  Asan,  1186,  and  they  were  both  slain  abt.  1195. 


Peter  of  Cltigny,  an  abbot  of  that  monastery,  called 
also  Peter  the  Venerable ,  and  by  his  proper  name  Peter 
Maurice,  a  distinguished  theologian  and  Latin  poet.  He 
was  born  1092  or  1094,  became  abbot  alter  Hugh  II.  in 
1122  or  1123,  and  in  1140  gave  shelter  to  the  iinlorttiuate 
Abelard,  and  interceded  for  him  at  Koine.  D.  1156.  His 
works  were  published  in  1522. 

Peter,  (St,),  one  ofthe apostles, originally  mimed  Simon, 
was  a  native  of  Rethsaida,  on  t lie  Lake  of  Genuesaret. 
Ilis  father  was  called  Jonas;  and  the  name  by  which 
P.  is  known  in  Christian  history  was  given  to  him  by 
Jesus  Christ,  who  changed  his  name  of  origin  (Kar-Jona) 
into  Cephas,  a  Syro-Clmklaic  word,  which  means  “  rock  ” 
or  stone,  and  for  which  IHra,  or,  iu  the  masculine  form, 
Petros ,  is  the  Greek  equivalent.  P.  was  a  fisherman, 
with  his  brother  Andrew,  atBetlisaida,  when  called  to  be 
adisciple  of  Jesus  Christ.  lie  was  remarkable  for  his  zeal, 
which  he  displayed  on  many  occasions,  particularly  in 
the  garden,  when  his  master  was  apprehended  ;  on  which 
occasion  he  drew  his  sword,  and  cut  off  the  ear  of  the  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  high-priest.  But  when  he  entered  the  hall 
of  Caiaphas,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  disciples, 
he  repeatedly  denied  the  charge,  till  the  cock  crew,  and 
then,  remembering  our  Lord’s  prediction  that  before  the 
cock  crew  twice  lie  would  deny  him  thrice,  Peter  went 
out  and  wept.  Alter  the  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  he 
preached  a  famous  sermon  at  Jerusalem,  by  which  some 
thousands  were  converted.  Herod  Agrippa  threw  him 
into  prison,  a.  d.  44 ;  but  he  was  released  by  an  angel, 
lie  was  crucified  with  his  head  downwards,  in  the  perse¬ 
cution  under  Nero,  abt.  a.  d.  66.  Two  of  his  epistles  are 
in  thesacred  canon. — P.  appears  frequently  in  the  gospels 
as  the  spokesman  for  his  companions,  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  most,  among  the  critics,  that  he  enjoyed  a  certain  pre¬ 
eminence  among  the  apostles,  upon  which,  coupled  with 
the  injunction  given  to  him  by  Christ  to  feed  his  flock, 
and  the  declaration, “Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock 
I  will  build  my  Church,”  the  Roman  Catholics  found 
the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  popes  as  Peter’s 
successors. 

tUao  flformatf.  a  French  gentleman  of  Amiens, 
in  Picardy,  who  renounced  a  military  life  to  embrace 
that  of  a  pilgrim.  At  the  end  of  the  11th  century,  a 
general  alarm  was  spread  that  the  last  day  was  ap¬ 
proaching;  on  which  numbers  of  persons  flocked  to  the 
Holy  Land  from  all  countries,  witli  a  view  of  ending 
their  days  near  the  holy  sepulchre.  Peter  was  of  the 
number,  and  on  his  return  to  Europe  made  so  pathetic 
a  representation  of  the  state  of  the  Christians  iu  Pales* 
tine  to  Pope  Urban  II.,  that  he  gave  Peter  leave  to 
preach  up  the  necessity  of  a  crusade  throughout  Chris¬ 
tendom.  The  appearance,  zeal,  and  eloquence  of  the 
hermit,  produced  a  prodigious  effect,  and  all  ranks  and 
ages,  of  both  sexes,  pressed  eagerly  into  the  service. 
With  a  motley  army,  estimated  at  100,000  men,  Peter 
passed  through  Hungary.  In  his  absence,  his  followers 
attacked  Solyman’s  army  at  Nicea,  siud  all,  except  a 
few  thousands,  perished,  “and,”  says  Gibbon,  “  a  pyra¬ 
mid  of  bones  informed  their  companions  of  the  place  of 
their  defeat.”  Peter  remained  in  Palestine,  and  was 
at  the  siege  of  Antioch  in  1097  ;  hut  on  his  attempting 
to  make  liis  escape,  shortly  afterwards,  was  brought 
back,  und  compelled  to  take  a  new  oathof  fiidelity  and 
obedience  to  the  lir.lv  cause.  Two  years  later  ho  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  where  ho  displayed 
great  bravery,  an  i  w lien  the  place  was  taken,  was  made 
vicar-general.  Peter,  on  his  return  to  France,  founded 
the  abbey  of  Noufmoustier,  at  Huy,  in  Liege,  where  lie 
died,  1115. 

Peter's,  (St.),  Clin  roll.  (Arch.)  The  largest  cathe¬ 
dral  in  Christendom,  built  at  Rome,  on  the  site  of  a 
much  older  basilica,  founded  by  Constantine,  a.  d.  306, 
over  the  reputed  grave  of  St.  Peter,  and  near  the  spot 
where  he  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom.  The 
foundation-stone  was  laid  iu  1406;  und  the  works 


Fig •  2089.  —  st.  peter’s  church. 


carried  on  with  great  activity  by  Bramante  till  the 
death  of  Julius  II.  In  1546,  the  superintendence  was 
given  to  Michael  Angelo,  who  designed  the  dome;  and 
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had  the  satisfaction,  before  his  death,  in  his  ninetieth 
year  (1564),  of  seeing  the  most  arduous  part  of  the  task 
completed;  and  he  left  such  complete  models  of  the 
remainder  that  it  was  carried  out  exactly  in  conformity 
with  his  design  by  his  successors,  Vignola  and  Giacomo 
della  Porta,  and  successlully  terminated  by  the  hitter 
in  1590,  iu  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  The  design  of 
Michael  Angelo  was  iu  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  but 
the  building  was  actually  completed  as  originally  de¬ 
signed  by  Bramante,  as  a  Latin  cross,  under  Paul  V.,  by 
the  architect  Carlo  Maderno.  The  portico  and  furado 
were  also  by  him.  He  is  much  blamed  for  altering 
Michael  Angelo’s  plan,  because  the  result  is  that  the 
projecting  nave  prevents  the  dome  (the  great  part  of 
the  work)  from  being  well  seen.  The  fa9ade  is  con¬ 
sidered  paltry,  and  too  much  cut  up  into  small  pieces. 
Mnderno’s  nave  was  finished  in  1612,  and  the  facade  in 
1614,  and  the  church  dedicated  by  Urban  VIII.  in  1626. 
In  the  front  of  the  portico  is  a  magnificent  atrium  in 
the  form  of  a  piazza,  enclosed  on  two  sides  by  grand 
semicircular  colonnades.  This  was  erected  under  Alex¬ 
ander  VII.  by  the  architect  Bernini.  The  facade  of  the 
cathedral  is  368  feet  long  and  145  feet  high.  Five  open 
arches  lead  into  a  magnificent  vestibule,  439  feet  long, 
47  feet  wide,  and  65  feet  high,  and  adorned  with  statues 
and  mosaics.  The  central  bronze  doors  are  relics  saved 
from  the  old  church.  On  entering  the  interior  of  the 
cathedral,  its  enormous  size  does  not  produce  the  im¬ 
pression  its  grandeur  of  proportions  should  do  on  the 
spectator.  This  arises  from  the  details  being  all  of  an 
excessive  size.  The  pilasters  of  the  nave,  the  niches, 
statues,  mouldings,  &c.,  are  all  such  as  they  might  have 
been  iu  a  much  smaller  church,  magnified.  There  is 
nothing  to  mark  the  scale,  and  give  expression  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  building.  The  figures  supporting  the 
holy- water  fountain,  for  example,  appear  to  he  those 
of  cherubs  of  a  natural  size,  but  when  more  closely  ap¬ 
proached,  turn  out  to  he  six  feet  in  height,  and  the 
figures  in  the  niches  are  on  a  still  more  colossal  scale. 
The  cathedral  is  613  feet  long,  and  450  feet  across  the 
transepts.  The  arch  of  the  nave  is  90  feet  wide,  and 
152  feet  high.  The  diameter  of  the  dome  is  19;;%  feet. 
From  the  pavement  to  the  base  of  the  lantern  is  405 
feet,  and  to  the  top  of  the  cross  434*%  feet. 

Pe'teB’BxM’oii&'Ea.  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  North¬ 
ampton,  on  the  Nen,  37  in.  N.E.  of  Northampton,  and 
76  m.  N.N.W.  of  London  ;  pop.  11,735. 

l>et<kr&>oron;;>li,  a  N.  central  co.  of  prov.  of  Ontario; 
urea,  abt.  1,005  sq.  m.  litvers.  Gall  ami  Otanabee  rivers, 
and  several  less  important  streams,  besides  many  large 
hikes.  Cup.  Peterborough  on  the  Otanabee  River,  abt. 
75  m.  N.E.  of  Toronto.  Total  pop.  30,473;  of  the  town 
(1871),  4,011. 

Peterborough,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village 
and  township  of  Hillsborough  co.,  abt.  34  ui.  S.W.  of 
Concord ;  pop.  abt.  2,G00. 

Peterborough,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Madi¬ 
son  co.,  abt.  110  m.  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

Peter-liam,  n.  A  kind  of  rough,  woollen  cloth,  used 

for  over-coats. —  Simmonds. 

Pe'terhead,  a  seaport-town  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  on  a  peninsula,  the  most  E.  point  of  land  in  Scot- 
hind,  44  m.  N.N.E.  of  Aberdeen  ;  Lat.  57°  30'  1"  N.,  Lou. 
1°  46'  W. ;  pop  8,000. 

Peter-le-Port,  (St.,)  a  town  and  cap.  of  the  island  of 
Guernsey  ;  Lat.  40°  27'  2"  N.,  Lon.  2°  32'  W.  It  has  an 
excellent  harbor,  defended  by  two  castles.  Pop.  13.500. 

Peter-j>ence,  n.  (Peel.  Hist.)  The  popular  mime  of 
an  impost,  otherwise  termed  the  fee  of  Home,  or,  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  Romescot;  originally  a  voluntary  offering 
by  the  faithful  to  the  see  of  Koine;  afterwards  a  due 
levied  in  various  amounts  from  every  house  or  family 
in  a  country.  Peter-pcnce  were  paid  in  France,  Poland, 
and  other  realms.  In  England  it  finally  ceased  iu  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Pe'ters,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Franklin  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2,417. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Washington  co.,  abt.  15  m. 
S  S.W.  of  Pittsburg;  total  pop.  abt.  943. 

Petersburg, (St-., >  a  govt,  of  European  Russia,  be¬ 
tween  Lat.  58°  and  60°  30'  N.,  Lon.  28°  and  34°  E.,  hav¬ 
ing  N.  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  t lie  govts,  of  Wyborg,  Olo- 
netz,  and  Lake  Ladoga,  E.  and  S.E.  Novgorod,  S.  Pskof, 
and  W.  Lake  Peipus,  and  the  govt,  of  Revel.  Area, 
15,000  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  level,  the  soil  sandy,  and 
the  climate  damp,  severe,  and  unhealthy.  Rivers.  Neva, 
Narova,  Luga,  Volkhov,  Siasi,  and  Svir.  l'roii.  Rye, 
oats,  barley,  wheat,  hemp,  aiul  flax.  Cap.  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  Pop.  1,174,174. 

Petersburg,  (St..,)  an  important  city,  cap.  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  empire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Neva,  in  the  E. 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  18  in.  E.  of  Cronstadt. 
It  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  stands  partly  on  the  main¬ 
land  S.  of  the  Neva,  and  partly  on  islands  formed  by  its 
branches,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  width  and  regu¬ 
larity  of  its  streets,  the  length  and  magnificence  of  its 
quays,  and  the  elegance  of  its  squares  and  public  build¬ 
ings.  The  most  prominent  among  the  latter  are  the 
Winter  Palace,  the  Marble  Palace,  the  Palace  of  Anitch- 
koff,  the  Taurida  Palace,  the  Admiralty,  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  the  Exchange,  the  palace  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Hotel  de  Vetat  Major.  The  gilt  tower  of  the 
admiralty,  360  feet  high,  erected  in  1734,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  objects  in  approaching  the  city.  The 
citadel,  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  stands  on  an  island 
in  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  principal  churches  are 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  containing  the 
tombs  of  the  Russian  sovereigns,  the  Church  of  our  Lady 
of  Kasan,  the  Church  of  St.  Alexander  Nefski,  and  the 
Church  of  St.  Isaac.  P.  contains  some  noble  monu¬ 
ments,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  equestrian  statue 
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of  Peter  the  Great  by  Falconet,  erected  on  a  gigantic 
rough  block  of  granite,  and  a  column  erected  in  honor 
of  the  emperor  Alexander  I.,  150  feet  in  height,  with  a 
pedestal  of  granite  and  bronze.  The  shaft  of  thecolumn 
consists  of  a  single  pieceof  red  granite, 84  feetin  length, 
and  14  feet  in  diameter.  There  are  numerous  literary  and 
scientific  institutions,  and  the  imperial  library  contains 
500,000  printed  vols.,  besides  20,000  MSS.  Manuf.  Silks, 
cottons,  woollens,  sail-cloth,  porcelain,  paper,  leather, 
tapestry,  gunpowder,  tobacco,  glass,  &e.  /’.  has  the 

most  extensive  foreign  trade  of  any  city  in  the  N.  of 
Europe,  arising  principally  from  its  being  the  only  great 
inlet  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  from  its  vast  and  vari¬ 
ous  communications  with  the  interior,  P.  is  unhealthy, 
owing  to  its  low  and  swampy  situation,  and  to  the  sever¬ 
ity  and  variety  of  the  climate.  It  is  also  subject  to  inun¬ 
dations,  which  frequently  cause  great  damage.  P.  was 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1708,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  disadvantageous  situation,  continues  to  increase 
in  prosperity.  In  ihe  great  inundation  of  1824,  more  than 
15,000  persons  perished.  A  ship  canal, abt.lo  m. long, con¬ 
necting  A*,  with  Cronstadt,wji8  begun  in  1S78.  J*. 687,026. 

Pet  era  burg*.  in  Illinois ,  a  p.-vill.,  cap.  of  Menard  co., 
abt.  22  in.  N.YV.  of  Springfield;  in  fnd .,  a  p.-vill.,  cap. 
ot  Pike  co.,  abt.  110  m.  S.S.YV.  of  Indianapolis;  in  Ky  ., 
a  town  of  Boone  co.,  on  the  Ohio  River, abt.  25  in.  below 
Cincinnati. 

Petersburg,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  of  Monroe 
co.,  abt.  10  m.  E.  of  Adrian. 

Petersburg,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Boone  co.,  abt. 
50  m.  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Petersburg,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Rensselaer  co.,  abt.  25  in.  E.  by  N.  of  Albany; 
total  pop.  (1870)  1,732. 

PoterMbury.  in  Ohio ,  a  village  of  Ashland  co.,  abt.  8 
m.  E.  of  Mansfield. 

—  A  post-vill.  of  Mahoning  co.,  abt.  16  m.  S.E.  of  Canfield. 

Petersburg1,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  and  township 
of  Adams  co.,  abt.  13  in.  S.  of  Carlisle:  total  pop.  abt.  500. 

— A  borough  of  Huntingdon  co.,  abt.  97  m.  \V.N.YYr.  of  Har¬ 
risburg. 

— A  vill.  of  Lancaster  co.,  abt.  4  in.  N.N.YV.  of  Lancaster. 

— A  post-borough  and  township  of  Perry  co.,  abt.  15  in. 
N.YY\  of  Harrisburg;  total  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

— A  post-village  of  Somerset  co.,  abt.  154  m.  W.  by  S.  of 
Harrisburg. 

Petershury,  in  Virginia,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of 
Dinwiddle  co.,  on  the  Appomattox  River,  abt.  22  m.  S. 
of  Richmond;  Lat.  37°  14'  N.,  Lon.  77°  20' YV.  1\  is 
finely  located,  well  built,  and  ranks  the  third  town  in 
the  State  in  point  of  population.  It  has  extensive  manu¬ 
factories,  chiefly  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  machinery, 
Ac.,  and  commands  an  active  and  increasing  trade.  Pop. 
(1870)  18,950.  In  the  late  Civil  YY’ar,  P.  constituted  one 
of  the  most  important  military  points  in  the  defeuce  of 
Richmond,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  severe  encoun¬ 
ters  between  the  Union  and  Confederate  forces.  On 
June  10,  1864,  it  resisted  a  combined  attack,  which  was 
planned  by  Gen.  Butler,  and  consisted  of  3,500  infantry, 
1,500  cavalry,  and  2  gunboats;  five  days  later,  a  still 
stronger  assault  was  repulsed,  and  these,  with  some 
minor  attempts  planned  by  the  same  general,  caused  a 
great  Union  loss,  while  the  enemy  was  found  to  be  even 
more  strongly  fortified  than  at  first.  On  June  16,  Gen. 
Grant,  with  the  entire  available  army  of  Northern  Vir¬ 
ginia,  commenced  a  general  bombardment  of  the  town, 
and  after  severM  sanguinary  and  ineffectual  attempts  to 
carry  the  place  by  assault,  was  compelled  to  withdraw, 
having  lost  over  10,000  men.  Gen.  Lee,  now  assuming 
the  offensive,  and  threatening  the  Northern  States  with 
invasion,  /’.enjoyed  a  period  of  comparative  tranquillity 
until  the  final  campaign  against  Richmond.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  detail  here  the  many  conflicts  of  this  cam¬ 
paign,  known  collectively  as  the  Battles  before  Peters¬ 
burg.  Suffice  it.  that  on  April  2,  1865,  the  communi¬ 
cations  with  Richmond  having  been  severed,  it  was 
surrendered,  and  the  Union  troops  marched  into  the 
capital,  thus  virtually  ending  the  war. 

Petersburg,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  village  of  Crawford  co., 
abt.  22  m.  N.E.  of  Prairie  du  Oliien. 

Pe'terMfleld,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Hants,  17  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Portsmouth  ;  pop.  6,0D0. 

Petersham,  in  Massachusetts,  a.  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  YVorcester  co.,  abt.  67  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Boston; 
total  pop.  (T870)  1,335. 

Poster's  .VI  mm  tain,  a  summit  of  the  Allcghanies,  on 
the  boundary  betweeu  Monroe  co.,  W.  Virginia,  ami 
Giles  co.,  Virginia. 

Pe'terson,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Clay  co.,  abt. 
115  in.  N.YV.  of  Des  Moines. 

— A  township  of  Emniit  co. ;  pop.  90. 

Pe  terstown.  in  IV.  Virginia ,  a  post-village  of  Mon¬ 
roe  co.,  abt.  186  m.  8.  of  YY  heeling. 

Pe'tersville.  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Frederick 
co.,  abt.  37  m.  X.  by  YV.  of  Washington.  1).  C. 

Petersvi  I  It*,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  North¬ 
ampton  co  ,  abt.  15  m.  YV.  by  N.  of  Eiston. 

Poterwar'ilein.  a  strongly -for tilled  town  of  Austria, 
in  Slavonia,  41  m.  N.YY'.of  Belgrade.  It  derives  its  name 
from  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  here  organized  the  first 
crusade.  The  Turks  were  defeated  here  in  1716  by  the 
Austrians  under  Prince  Eugene.  Pop.  7.000. 

P©ter'-Wort,  n.  ( Hot .)  Same  as  St.  Peter's-wort.  See 
A3CYRUM. 

Peti'olar,  Pf.tt'chry,  a.  (Rot.)  Borne  on  the  petiole. 

Peti'olate,  Pkti'olated,  Peti'oled, a.  (Rot.)  Having 
a  petiole. 

Peti'ole,  n.  [Lat.  petiolus ,  dim.  of  pes ,  pedis,  a  foot.] 

( Rot  )  See  Leap. 

Peti 'old  I  ate,  a.  (Rot.)  Applied  to  a  leaflet  supported 
on  its  own  partial  leaf-stalk.  — Gray. 


Pet  i'ol  tile,  n.  ( Rot .)  The  stalk  of  a  leaflet. 

Petit  tail lou  Bayou,  (peh-tee'  kah-yw/  bi'oo,)  in 
Louisiana,  a  small  stream  flowing  S.  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  from  Terre  Bonne  parish. 

Petil  'gruin,  n.  An  essential  oil  obtained  from  the 
fruit  and  leaves  of  the  Seville  orange,  Citrus  biyaradia. 
Pot  i  t  ion,  n.  [  Kr. ;  Lat.  petitio,  from  peto,  to  beseech.] 
An  asking  or  seeking  ;  a  request,  entreaty,  supplication, 
or  prayer;  appropriately,  a  solemn  or  formal  supplica¬ 
tion  ;  a  prayer,  or  branch  of  prayer,  addressed  by  a  per¬ 
son  to  the  Supreme  Being.  —  A  formal  request  or  sup¬ 
plication  from  an  interior  to  a  superior;  the  paper  con¬ 
taining  a  supplication  or  solicitation. 

— t>.  a.  To  make  a  request  to;  to  ask  from;  to  solicit; 
particularly,  to  make  supplication  to,  as  to  a  superior 
for  some  favor  or  right. 

Peti'tionariMy,  adv.  By  way  of  begging  the  ques¬ 
tion.  (R.) 

Petitionary.  a.*  Supplicatory  ;  coming  with  a  peti¬ 
tion. —  Containing  a  petition  or  request. 

Petitioner,  n.  One  who  presents  a  petition,  either 
verbal  or  written. 

Peti  tionting, //.  Act  of  asking  or  soliciting;  solici¬ 
tation  ;  supplication. 

Petit  jeiui  Eliver,  (- thong ,)  in  Arkansas,  flows  into 
the  Arkansas  River  from  Tell  co. 

Petit-moot  re,  (-md'tr,)  n.  [Fr.J  A  spruce  fellow  that 
dangles  about  females  :  a  lop  ;  a  coxcomb.  —  Webster . 
Peti'tony,  a.  (Lat.  peiiUtrius ,  from  petere,  to  ask.]" 
Petitioning;  churning  the  property  of  anything. 
Petiveri'acen',  «.  (Rot.)  An  order  of  plants,  alli¬ 
ance  »S 'up indales.  Diag.  Apetalous  flowers  and  a  soli¬ 
tary  carpel.  They  are  under-shrubs  or  herbs,  native  of 
the  YY .  Indies  and  tropical  America.  P.  alliacea,  the 
Guinea-hen  weed  of  the  YY'.  Indies,  has  a  strong  garlic¬ 
like  odor,  and  is  excessively  acrid  ;  it  is  a  reputed  sudo¬ 
rific  and  eminenagogue,  and  is  used  in  warm  baths  to 
restore  motion  to  paralyzed  limbs,  and  also  as  a  remedy 
for  toothuehe. 

Petong',  n.  (Chem.)  Chinese  white  copper,  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  nickel. 

Pet  or'©  A,  a  town  of  Chili,  abt.  50  m.  N.N.W.  of  Acon¬ 
cagua. 

Pe  tra.  [Gr.,  a  rock  ;  Ileb.  sela,  a  rock.]  (Arc.  Grog.) 
An  ancient  city  of  Arabia  Petraea, situated  in  the  Desert 
of  Edom,  about  half  way  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
JElanitic  Gulf,  72  m.  N.E.  of  Akahali,  near  Mt.  llor,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Sela.  several  times  men¬ 
tioned  in  Scriptures.  Successively  possessed  by  the 
Ilorim  ( dwellers  in  races),  tin*  Edomites  or  Idiuneans,  the 
Nahatl ueai is,  and  the  Romans,  it  was  finally  destroyed 
by  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans,  and  its  ruins 
were  discovered  by 
Burckhardt  in  1812. 

These  ruins  stand  in 
a  small  open  irreg¬ 
ular  basin,  about 
half  a  mile  square, 
and  are  best  ap¬ 
proached  by  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  chasm 
or  ravine,  called  the 
Sik,  narrowing  as  it 
proeeedsjill  in  some 
places  the  width  is 
only  12  feet,  while 
the  rocky  walls  of 
red-sandstone  tower 
to  the  height  of  300 
feet.  All  along  the 
face  of  the  rocky 
walls  are  rows  of 
cave-tomhs,  hewn 
out  of  the  solid 
stone,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  fa- 
911  des.  These  are 
also  numerous  else¬ 
where  (see  Fig.  181). 

Originally,  the  y 
were  probably 
dwellings  of  the  liv 
ing,  and  were  after¬ 
wards  abandoned, 
and  then  set  apart 
as  family-sepul¬ 
chres.  Among  the 
principal  ruins  are 
El-Khuzneh  (“the 
treasure  -  house”),  Fig.  2090. — gorge  in  petra,  with 
(Fig.  2090),  believ-  a  part  of  ei.-khijznkh. 
ed  by  the  natives  to 

contain,  buried  somewhere  in  its  sacred  inclosure,  the 
treasures  of  Pharaoh.  It  directly  faces  the  mouth  of 
the  gorge  we  have  described,  and  was  the  great  temple 
of  the  Petra*ans. 

Pe'tra,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village  of  Saline  co.,  abt.  75 
m.  N.YY’.of  Jefferson  City. 

Petrarch.  (Francesco  Petrarca.)  (pe'trark.)  One  of 
the  most  illustrious  poets  and  scholars  of  Italy,  n.  at 
Arezzo,  1301.  His  father,  a  friend  of  Dante,  and,  like 
him,  an  exile  from  Florence,  settled  afterwards  at 
Avignon,  and  brought  him  up  to  the  law,  for  which  he 
had  no  relish.  He  studied  at  Montpellier  and  Bologna, 
and  afterwards  returned  to  Avignon,  where  his  hopeless 
passion  for  the  hen  11  t-i fill  Laura,  7.  r.,  gave  shape  and 
color  to  the  rest  of  his  life.  P.  took  part  in  the  political 
affairs  of  his  time,  was  the  friend  of  popes  and  princes, 
and  was  employed  in  many  important  negotiations.  He 
rendered  very  great  service  to  literature  and  learning 
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by  his  diligent  researches  for,  and  collections  of,  ancient 
manuscripts  and  other  remains  ;  and  by  the  gift  of  his 
books  to  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  Venice,  he  became  the 
founder  of  its  famous  library.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Boccaccio,  who  shares  with  him  the  honor  of  reviving 
classical  literature;  and  the  friend  of  Rienzi,  with  whose 
enterprise,  as  tribune  of  Rome,  lie  warmly  sympa¬ 
thized.  In  1341  /*.  received  tin*  highest  testimony  of 
the  renown  which  lie  had  acquired  as  poet  and  scholar, 
by  being  crowned  as  laureate  in  the  capitol  of  Rome. 
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P.  was  at  Rome  during  the  Jubilee  of  1350  ;  lived  after¬ 
wards  at  Vaucluso,  Milan.  Padua.  Y'enice,  and,  in  1370, 
removed  to  Arqtta.  in  the  lovely  Euganean  Hills,  where, 
after  long-continued  ill-health,  he  D.  sitting  among  his 
books,  July  IS,  1374.  /*.’ s  works  are  partly  in  Italian 
and  partly  in  Latin.  The  latter  were  those  on  which 
his  reputation  in  his  own  day  rested  ;  but  the  former  are 
those  by  which  In*  is  now  most  known.  His  Italian  .Vrm- 
nets,  Camon-i,  and  Triumphs,  all  sweet. exquisite,  glowing 
variations  on  one  theme,  Laura,  have  placed  him  as  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  poets.  lie  modelled  the 
Italian  sonnet,  and  gave  to  it,  and  to  other  forms  of 
lyrical  poetry,  not  only  an  admirable  polish  of  diction 
and  melody,  hut  a  delicacy  of  poetic  feeling  which  has 
hardly  ever  been  equalled,  and  a  play  of  rich  fancy 
which,  if  it  often  degenerates  into  false  wit,  is  as  often 
delightfully  and  purely  beautiful. 

Petre'an,  a.  [From  Gr.  petra,  a  rock.]  Pertaining  to 
rock. 

Pet'rel,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  petrus.  probably  in  allusion 
to  its  walking  on  the  sea,  as  St.  Peter.]  A  genus  of  cele¬ 
brated  oceanic  birds,  family  Procellaridse.  The  Stormy 
Petrel,  ThaUtssidroma  leachii,  (Fig.  2092,)  so  well 
known  and  universally  dreaded  by  sailors  as  the  har¬ 
bingers  of  a  storm,  are  the  least  of  all  the  web-footed 
birds,  being  only  about  six  inches  in  length.  The  bill 
is  hulfau  inch  long,  hooked  at  the  top;  the  nostrils  are 
tubular.  The  upper  parts  of  the  plumage  are  black, 
sleek,  and  glossy,  with  bluish  reflections;  the  brow, 
cheeks,  a  n  d 
under  parts 
are  a  sooty- 
brown  ;  the 
legs  are  slen¬ 
der,  black, and 
scarcely  a  11 
inch  in  length 
fro  in  t  li  e 
knee-joint  to 
t  h  e  extrem¬ 
ities  of  the 
toes.  In  the 
length  of  its 
wings  and 
swiftness  of  Fig.  2092  — siormy  peirel. 

flight  it  resem¬ 
bles  the  chimney-swallow.  It  is  met  witli  in  every  part  of 
the  ocean, diving  or  swimming,  quiteatease  and  in  secur¬ 
ity,  over  the  heavy  rolling  waves  of  the  most  tempes¬ 
tuous  sea,  and  yet  it  seems  to  foresee  and  fear  the  coin¬ 
ing  storm  before  the  seamen  can  discover  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  its  approach,  flocking  together  and  making  a 
clamorous  piercing  cry,  as  if  to  warn  the  mariner  of  his 
danger.  They  feed  on  small  marine  animals  and  seeds 
of  sea-weed,  ami  appear  very  fond  of  fat  and  grease,  to 
obtain  which  they  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  ships  for 
great  distances.  They  breed  in  the  fissures  of  rocks,  and 
the  female  lays  two  eggs.  They  fly  rapidly,  and  gener¬ 
ally  close  to  the  water,  and  when  in  pursuit  of  food 
they  suspend  themselves  by  extending  their  wings,  and 
appear  to  run  on  the  surface  of  the  waves. 

Pelres'cence,  w.  The  state  of  being  petrescent,  or 
process  of  changing  into  stone. 

Petres'cent)  [From  Gr. petros,  a  stone.]  Convert¬ 
ing  into  stone;  changing  into  stony  hardness. 

Petrifaction,  n.  [Fr. petrification.)  (Nut.  Hist.)  A 
general  term  used  to  designate  the  conversion  of  vege¬ 
table  or  animal  materials  into  a  stony  substance. 

Petri  fact!  ve,  a.  Having  power  to  convert  vegetable 
or  animal  substances  into  stone. —  Pertaining  to  petri¬ 
faction. 

Pet  rifle,  a.  Having  power  to  convert  into  stone. 

Petrif  irate,  v.  a.  To  petrify,  (r.) 

Petritica'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  Petrification.  —  Obduracy; 
callousness. 
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Pet'rify,  t\  a.  [Gt\  petra ,  and  La t.facio,  to  make.]  To 
make  or  turn  into  stone,  or  stony  substance,  as  an  ani¬ 
mal  or  vegetable  substance^  —  To  make  callous  or  obdu¬ 
rate  ;  to  fix  in  amazement. 

— v.  n.  To  become  stone,  or  of  a  stony  hardness. 

Pe'lrino,  a.  Relating  to  St.  Peter. 

Petro^raph'ic,  Potrog;ra|>li'ical,  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  petrography. 

Petrography,  n.  [Or.  petra ,  and  grapliein ,  to  de¬ 
scribe.]  The  art  of  writing  on  stone. 

Petro  leum,  Petrol,  Rock-oil,  n.  [Or. petra,  a  rock, 
and  elaion ,  oil.]  A  liquid  inflammable  substance  of  a 
dark  color,  exuding  from  the  earth,  and  containing  cer¬ 
tain  liquid  and  solid  hydrocarbons,  such  as  benzol, 
naphtha,  eupion,  paraffin,  naphthalin,  and  asphaltum, 
mixed  together  in  a  stato  of  solution  in  different  pro¬ 
portions.  It  varies  considerably  iu  density  uud  color, 
according  to  its  composition  ;  some  qualities  being  dark 
and  thick  like  treacle,  while  others  are  perfectly  limpid 
and  of  a  light-brown  tint.  It  is  found  iu  different  parts 
of  the  world,  but  principally  at  Baku,  on  the  Caspian 
Sea,  where  it  has  been  used  for  lighting  purposes  from 
time  immemorial ;  at  Rangoon,  in  Burmali ;  at  Ammiano, 
in  Parma;  in  Bavaria;  in  the  island  of  Trinidad;  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  Canada.  The  existence  of  P. 
about  the  head-waters  of  the  Alleghany  River  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  was  known  to  the  Indians  and 
to  the  early  settlers  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  oil  on  their  banks,  two  streams  in  Alleghany* 
co.,  N.  Y.,  and  Venango  co.,  Pa.,  received  the  name  of 
Oil  Creek;  but  the  quantities  collected  were  unimpor¬ 
tant,  and  it  was  not  known  that  by  distillation  and 
chemical  treatment  the  quality  of  P.  could  be  greatly 
improved.  The  credit  of  first  distillation  of  P.  seems 
to  belong  to  Dr.  Ivier  of  Pittsburg,  who,  in  1850,  and  on 
the  indication  of  Prof.  Booth,  of  Philadelphia,  distilled 
the  P.  exuding  from  his  salt-wells  near  Tarentum,  on  the 
Alleghany  River,  burned  it  in  lamps  of  his  invention, 
and  opened  business  in  Pittsburg.  In  1859,  Col.  E.  L. 
Drake,  of  New  Heaven,  bore  at  Titusville,  on  Oil  Creek, 
the  first  wells,  from  which  he  obtained  a  supply  of  oil 
amounting  to  1,000  gallons  a  day.  This  success  gave 
rise  to  an  oil  fever,  and  wells  were  sunk  by  thousands, 
chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  Alleghany  from  below  Frank¬ 
lin  up  into  Warren  co.,  and  the  banks  of  French  Creek. 
Since  that  time  oil-wells  have  been  discovered  in  many 
parts  of  Ohio,  in  Virginia,  and  other  States,  and  P.  is 
now  annually  exported  from  the  U.  S.  in  millions  of 
barrels.  P.  differs  greatly  in  composition,  some  samples 
containing  solid  paraffin  and  benzol  in  large  quantities, 
while  others  contain  none.  P.  is  separated  into  its 
Various  products  by  careful  distillation  at  different  tem¬ 
peratures.  The  crude  material  is  first  heated  in  a  retort 
to  a  temperature  of  about  100°  Fahr.;  this  causes  a 
light  oil,  having  a  strong  odor,  to  pass  over  into  the 
condenser.  The  residue  is  then  distilled  at  about  120° 
to  160°,  the  result  being  burning  oil.  When  this  is  dis¬ 
tilled  off,  steam  is  forced  into  the  retort,  and  a  heavy 
oil,  fit  for  lubricating  purposes,  comes  over,  a  black 
tarry  mass  being  left  behind.  The  light  oil  is  now  used 
as  mineral  turpentine,  and  as  a  grease  solvent.  It  is 
often  of  a  dark  color,  which  is  easily  removed  by  agita¬ 
tion,  first  with  sulphuric  acid  and  afterwards  with  soda- 
lye  and  water.  Iu  the  case  of  the  coal-oils  (see  Paraf¬ 
fin  Oil),  this  light  oil  consists  almost  entirely  of  benzol, 
which  is  used  as  a  source  of  aniline  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  magenta  and  mauve  dyes;  the  light  /*.  oil,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  contains  no  benzol, 
and  cannot  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  burning  oil 
is  also  frequently  colored;  but  experience  seems  to 
prove  that  the  colored  oil  is  possessed  of  a  higher  illumi¬ 
nating  power  than  that  which  has  been  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  soda-lye.  The  heavy  lubricating  oil, 
when  cooled  down  to  80°  Fahr.,  often  yields  paraffin  iu 
large  quantities,  which  is  separated  by  straining  and 
pressure.  The  asphaltum  remaining  may  bo  used  for 
pavements,  or  mixed  with  grease  as  a  lubricant  for 
heavy  machinery.  The  most  important  product  is.  how¬ 
ever,  the  burning  oil,  which  is  now  used  as  a  cheap  and 
efficient  illuminating  agent  in  nearly  every  household 
in  this  country.  Certain  samples  contain  notable  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  light  oils,  which,  evaporating  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  mixed  with  the  air  and  formed  an  explo¬ 
sive  mixture.  As  the  operation  of  filling  the  lamps’ 
•  used  with  the  oil  is  generally  performed  at  night,  with 
a  light  close  at  hand,  many  lamentable  accidents  occur, 
which  would  be  avoided  if  the  light  oils  were  ever  care¬ 
fully  extracted  from  the  burning  compound,  as  it  is  done 
by  any  honest  manufacturer.  P.  is  sold  in  innumerable 
quantities  under  the  names  of  petroleum,  naphtha, 
saxoliue,  leucaline,  cazeline,  belmoutine,  and  a  hundred 
other  cognomens,  more  or  less  euphonious.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved,  but  not  as  yet  ascertained,  that  P.  is  of  animal 
origin,  the  rocks  in  which  it  is  found  consisting  of  cora- 
line  limestone,  once  containing  the  jelly-like  bodies 
of  marine  animals,  which,  under  pressure  and  heat,  have 
become  transformed  into  the  substances  constituting 
P.,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  forests  of  the  ancient 
world  have  been  converted  into  coal.  The  cause  of  the 
P.  rising  to  the  surface  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
infiltration  of  water,  which,  being  heavier  than  the  oil, 
naturally  replaces  it,  causing  it  to  rise  to  the  surface, 
and  exude  from  the  soil.  An  average  sample  of  P.  con¬ 
tains,  according  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  20  per  cent, 
of  mineral  turps,  50  per  cent,  of  burning  oil,  22  per 
cent  of  lubricating  oil,  and  8  per  cent  of  carbonaceous 
and  tarry  matter.  P.  in  the  crude  state  has  heen  used 
by  the  Seneca  Indians  for  ages  past  as  a  remedy  for 
rheumatism.  It  has  been  lately  introduced  by  the  sur¬ 
geons  of  the  United  States  army  for  washing  gangrenous 
wounds  with  very  great  success,  and  many  wonderful 


curative  powers  are  attributed  to  it.  Under  the  name 
of  keroselene  the  lighter  oils  have  been  employed  in  this 
country  as  ana»sthetics.  W  hen  the  light  oil,  which  first 
passes  over  in  the  distillation  of  P.,  or  of  coal-gas,  is 
rectified  by  a  second  distillation,  it  is  sent  into  com¬ 
merce  under  the  name  of  coal  naphtha.  This  coal 
naphtha  may  be  further  purified  by  shaking  it  with 
sulphuric  acid,  which  removes  several  of  the  impurities, 
while  the  pure  naphtha  collects  on  the  surface  when 
the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand.  V\  hen  this  is  again 
distilled  it  yields  the  rectified  coal  naphtha.  See  Supp’t. 

l*ot ro'lonm*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  co.  recently  formed 
out„of  parts  of  Crawford,  Venango,  and  Warren  cos. 

Petroleum,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  village  of  Ritchie  co., 
abt.  23  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Parkersburg. 

Petro  leum  Centre,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village 
of  Venango  co.,  nbt.  7  in.  N.  of  Oil  City. 

Pet  ,'rol  i  lie,  n.  ( Chem.)  A  substance  analogous  to  paraf¬ 
fine,  obtained  by  distilling  the  petroleum  of  Rangoon. 

Petrol'ogfy,  n.  [Gr.  petra,  and  logos ,  a  discourse.]  A 
treatise  on  rocks. 

Petromyzoii'iiljc,  n.  pi.  ( ZooL )  A  family  of  fishes, 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Suckers  or  Cyclodomes ,  and 
comprising  the  Lampreys  and  thsir  allies.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Sea  Lamprey,  Petromyzon  Americana -s,  is  from  2  to 
3  ft.  long  behind,  ending  in  a  sharp  tip.  It  ascends  rivers, 
and  piles  up  heaps  of  stones,  among  which  it  lays  its 
eggs.  —  Tenney. 

Pet  roll  i  us  A  rbi  ter,  Titus,  a  Roman  poet,  notorious 
for  bis  licentiousness  and  obscenity,  was  born  at  Mar¬ 
seilles,  and  lived  at  the  court  of  Nero.  lie  was,  for  a 
time,  the  favorite  of  the  emperor,  who  made  him  master 
of  his  voluptuous  banquets  and  revelries.  When  he 
finally  fell  a  victim  to  the  suspicions  of  the  tyrant,  and 
was  condemned  to  death,  he  avoided  the  ignominy  of  a 
public  execution  by  opening  his  veins  as  lie  6at  iu  the 
bath  conversing  with  his  friends,  a.  d.  06.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  book  entitled  Satyricon  is  the  work  of  this 
or  some  other  Petronius. 

Petro'polis.  See  Rio  Janeiro. 

Pet'rosal,  a.  ( Anat )  Resembling  stone;  having  the 
hardness  of  stone;  relating  or  belonging  to  the  petrous 
portiou  of  the  temporal  bone. — Dunglison. 

— n.  The  ear-capsular  bone  iu  a  fish. 

Pot oosol i'll u m,  n.  [Gr.  pe.tros,  rock,  and  sclinon , 
parsley;  in  allusion  to  the  habitation  of  the  species.] 

( Bot .)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  A piacese.  They  are 
European  biennial  herbs,  with  perfect  umbels,  few¬ 
leaved  involucre,  and  many-leaved  involucel.  P.  sativum 
is  the  common  parsley  of  our  gardens.  The  delicate 
green  of  its  curled  leaves  has  made  it  a  favorite  herb  in 
garnishing  and  ornamenting  dishes.  See  Fool’s  Parsley. 

Potrosi'lcx,  n.  [Lat.?  from  petra,  and  si  lex,  flint.] 
(Min.)  A  compact  impure  felspar. 

Pet'rotlN,  a.  [From  Lat.  petra]  Hard ;  resembling  stone. 

(Anat.)  Petrosal;  having  the  hardness  of  stone. 

Petrouslc',  or  Petrowsli  .a  town  of  Russia,  on  the 
Medvietza,  68  m.  N.N.W.  of  Saratov;  pop.  7,U00. 

Petrozavodsk',  a  fortified  town  of  Russia,  cap.  of 
the  govt,  of  Olonetz,  on  the  Lake  of  Onega,  185  m.  N.E. 
of  St.  Petersburg;  pop.  8,000. 

Petsh,  or  Ipek,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Albania, 
73  m.  E  N.E.  of  Scutari.  Manuf.  Arms.  Pop.  12,000. 

Pot'toclly,  adv.  Peevishly ;  pettishly. 

Pet'ticoat,  n.  [Fr. petit,  small,  petty,  and  Eng.  coat.] 
A  loose  under-garment  worn  by  females,  and  cowering 
the  lower  limbs. 

Pot  tiooatoil,  a.  Having  on,  or  wearing,  a  petticoat. 

Pet  tifog,  v.  n.  To  have  small  or  mean  business,  as  a 
lawyer.  (Colloq.) 

Pettifog  ger,  n.  An  inferior  attorney  or  lawyer,  who 
is  employed  iu  small  or  mean  business. 

n.  The  practice  of  a  pettifogger; 

tricks;  quibbles. 

Pet'tily,  adv.  In  a  petty  manner. 

Pet  tiness,  M.  Smallness;  littleness. 

Pet'tis,  in  Missouri,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  about  650 
sq.  in.;  watered  by  La  Mine  River.  Surface,  mostly 
undulating  prairie;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Coal  in  largo 
deposits.  Cap.  Georgetown.  Pop.  (1870)  19,670. 

— A  township  of  Platte  co. ;  pop.  abt.  4,000. 

Pet'tisli,  «.  Fretful;  peevish. 

Pet/tislily, adv.  In  a  pet;  with  a  freak  of  ill  temper. 

Pot'tisSmoss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  pettish; 
fretfulness;  petulance;  peevishness. 

Pet'titocs,  n.  pi.  The  feet  of  sucking  pigs.  —  Feet; 

—  used  in  contempt. 

Pot'to,  n.  [It.]  The  breast. 

In  petto.  In  reserve  or  privacy. 

Pet'ty,  a.  Little;  diminutive;  inconsiderable.  —  In¬ 
ferior;  trifling;  trivial. 

Petty  average.  (Law.)  Several  petty  charges  which 
are  borne  partly  by  the  ship  and  partly  by  the  cargo, 
such  as  the  expense  of  tonnage,  beaconage,  Ac.  ( Bouvier .) 

—  Petty  constable ,  in  England,  the  ordinary  constable, 
as  distinguished  from  the  high-constable  of  the  hundred. 

Pet'ty,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Lawrence  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,000. 

Pet'ty-riee,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Chenopouium. 

Pet  u lunee.  Pet'ulancy, n.  [Fr.;  Lat . petulantia.] 
State  or  quality  of  being  petulant;  freakish  passion; 
peevishness;  pettishness;  sauciness. 

Pot'iilant,  a.  [Fr. :  Lat. petitions,  from  peto ,  to  go  to, 
to  attack.]  Manifesting  petulance;  proceeding  from 
pettishness. — Wanton;  freakish  in  passion. 

Pot  'n  Imit  lyvo/r.  W  ith  petulance;  with  saucy  pertness. 

Petu nse',  Pet nn ze',  n.  (Min.)  A  felspathic  rock 
containing  an  admixture  gf  quartz,  and  used  in  China, 
when  mixed  with  kaolin,  for  making  porcelain. 

Pot'zito,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Ilessito  or  telluric 
silver,  in  which  a  part  of  the  silver  is  replaced  by  gold. 
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Potl'codauiiin,  n.  (Bot.)  A  Grasswort,  order  Apt- 
aceie.  The  Masterwort  (I\  ostruthium),  has  a  stem  1-2 
feet  high,  broad  biternate  leaves,  and  large  flat  umbels 
of  whitish  flowers.  The  root  of  Hog’s-fennel  or  Sulphur- 
wort  (P.  ojjicinale)  contains  a  crystalline  principle  called 
peucedanine. 

Peu'cycle,  n.  (Chem.)  A  liquid  found  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  oil  of  turpentine,  and  distilled 
with  quicklime. 

Pev'ely,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Johnson  co.,  abt. 
28  m.  8.  by  W.  of  8t.  Louis. 

Pew,  n.  [  Lat. podium,  an  elevated  place.]  An  inclosed 
seat  in  a  church. 

— v.  a.  To  furnish  with  pcxvs. 

Powabio,  ( pe-wau'bik ,)  in  Michigan ,  a  village  of  On¬ 
tonagon  co.,  abt.  16  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Ontonagon. 

Pewamo,  (pe-wau'mo,)  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  of 
Ionia  co.,  abt.  45  m.  E.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Powau'koe,  in  Wisconsin, &  post-village  and  township 
of  Waukesha  co.,  abt.  19  m.  W.  of  Milwaukee;  pop.  abt. 
2,200. 

Pewau'kee  I^ake,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  small  sheet  of 
water  iu  Waukesha  co. ;  area,  abt.  4  sq.  ni.  From  the 
immense  number  of  small  shells  found  in  the  sand  of 
the  shores,  it  was  called  by  the  Indians  Pee  wau  kee-wee- 
ning,  or  Lake  of  Shells. 

Pe'wel,  Pe'wee,  Pe'wit,  n.  ( Zobl .)  See  Lapwing. 

Pew'- fellow,  n.  One  who  sits  in  the  same  pew. 

Pew 'ter,  n.  (Metal.)  An  alloy  variously  composed  of 
different  metals,  but  more  usually  of  4  parts  tin  and  1 
lead. 

— Vessels  or  utensils  made  of  pewter. 

Pozoitas,  (pa-za^na',)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Ile- 
rault,  25  in.  S.VV.  of  Montpelier ;  pop.  7,500. 

Pozi'za*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Fungales. 

See  Ascomycetes. 

Pex'ify,  n.  [From  Lat. pexus,  to  comb.]  The  nap  of 
cloth. 

Pforzheim,  (fors'hime,)  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Baden, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Wurm  and  the  Nagold,  16  m.  from 
Carlsruhe.  Manuf.  Linen,  trinkets,  and  hardware  arti¬ 
cles.  Pop.  8,264. 

Pliac'olite,  n.  [Gr.  phakus ,  bean,  and  lithos,  stone. J 
(Min.)  A  variety  of  ebabasite,  occurring  in  grayish- 
white  or  pinkish  crystals  at  New  York  Island. 

PIisimIoii,  (fe'don.)  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Elis,  who 
flourished  about  400  b.  c.,  was  originally  a  slave,  but 
obtained  his  freedom  by  the  interest  of  Socrates,  whose 
disciple  he  became,  and  remained  with  him  till  his 
death.  After  this  he  settled  at  his  native  place,  where 
ho  founded  a  school  of  philosophy. 

Pluo'd  ra.  (Heroic  Hist.)  A  daughter  of  Minos  and 
PasipliEe,  and  the  wife  of  Theseus.  Having  formed  an 
illicit  love  for  her  husband’s  friend  Hippolytus.  who  re¬ 
jected  her  addresses,  she  on  the  death  of  her  lover  con¬ 
fessed  her  guilty  affection,  and  iu  despair  terminated 
her  life  by  hanging. 

PIisodniN,  ( fe’drus ,)  an  elegant  Latin  poet,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Thrace,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  freedmnn 
of  Augustus.  Under  Tiberius  he  was  persecuted  by 
Lejanus,  to  which  circumstance  he  has  alluded  in  his 
Fables ,  which  are  written  with  great  purity  of  style. 

Plisonoga'inia,  Plueiiogains,  n.  (Bot.)  See 
Cryptogamia. 

PhiPiiog'ainoiiH,  a.  [Gr.  phaeno,  to  appear,  and 
gamos,  marriage.]  Noting  flowering  plants. 

Pliuoton,  ( fai'e-ton .)  [Gr.,  from  phaethein,  to  shine  ] 

( Myth.)  According  to  Ovid,  a  son  of  the  sun,  or  Phoebus. 
Venus  became  enamored  of  him,  and  entrusted  him  with 
the  care  of  one  of  her  temples.  This  favor  of  the  god¬ 
dess  rendered  him  vain,  and  led  to  his  asking  his  father’s 
permission  to  drive  his  chariot  for  one  day.  Phoebus 
represented  the  dangers  to  which  this  would  expose 
him;  but  in  vain.  He  undertook  the  aerial  journey; 
and  the  explicit  directions  of  his  father  were  forgotten. 
No  sooner  had  P.  received  the  reins  than  he  betrayed 
his  ignorance  of  guiding  the  chariot.  The  flying  horses 
became  sensible  of  the  confusion  of  their  driver,  and 
immediately  departed  from  the  usual  track.  P.  repented 
too  late  of  his  rashness;  and  already  heaven  and  earth 
were  threatened  With  a  universal  conflagration,  when 
Jupiter,  who  had  perceived  the  disorder  of  the  horses, 
struck  the  rider  with  a  thunderbolt,  ami  hurled  him 
headlong  from  heaven  into  the  river  Po.  His  body, 
consumed  with  fire,  was  found  by  the  nymphs  of  the 
place. 

— n.  An  open  carriage  like  a  chaise,  on  four  wheels,  and 
drawn  by  two  horses. 

Pliso'ton,  n. ;  pi  Phsoto'nida*.  (Zobl.)  The  Tropic- 
bird,  a  gen.  and  fam.  of  the  ord.  Natatnres,  comprising 
birds  characterized  by  a  long  bill,  long  wings,  tail  with 
central  feathers  extremely  elongated,  tarsi  short.  The 
genus  P.  is  represented  in  this  country  by  the  Yellow- 
hilled  Tropic -bird,  P.  fiavirustris,  which  is  30  inches 
long,  and  the  wings  11  inches  ;  the  general  color  white, 
the  wings  handed  with  black. — Tenney. 

Phased  o' ii  a,  n.  [Lat.  phageAsena  :  Gr.  phagedaina, 
from  phagein,  to  eat.]  (Med.)  An  ulcer  which  rapidly 
eats  and  corrodes  the  neighboring  parts.  —  A  canine  ap¬ 
petite  ;  an  almost  insatiable  hunger. — Dunglison. 

Phaifodon'ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  phagedena;  eating; 
corroding. 

— n.  (Mml.)  A  substance  used  for  destroying  fungous 
granulations  in  ulcers.  Ac. — Dunglison. 

Phalacro'fti*.  n.  [Gr.  phalakrnsis.]  <  Med.)  Absence 
of  hair,  particularly  at  the  top  of,  and  behind,  tin*  head. 

Dunglison. 

Plialrc'nirire,  n.  pi.  (Zobl.)  The  Geometric!  family 
comprises  moths  whose  larvae  seem  to  measure  the  rmr- 
faces  over  which  they  pass.  The  necessity  oi  this  6or* 
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of  movement  results  from  the  fact  that  they  have  only 
ten  legs ;  six  true 
ones  under  the 
fore  part  of  the 
body,  and  four 
prop -legs  at  the 
hind  extremity; 
three  interme¬ 
diate  p  a  i  r  8  of 
prop  -  legs  being 
wanting.  Some, 
however,  have  12 
or  14  legs,  but  in 
such  cases  the 
additional  prop- 
legs  are  too  short 
to  assist  much  iu 
creeping,  so  that  Fig.  2093.  —  geometer,  or  span-worm. 
these  also  creep 

like  those  above  described.  Oeometrids  live  upon  trees, 
and  in  most  cases  undergo  their  transformation  upon 
or  in  the  ground,  which  they  reach  by  letting  them¬ 
selves  down  by  a  silken  thread,  which  they  spin  from 
their  mouth  while  descending.  They  are  generally 
smooth,  and  when  at  rest,  many  of  them  stand  on  the 
two  hind  pairs  of  legs,  with  the  body  extended,  and 
thus  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  a  little  twig.  Often, 
when  disturbed,  they  let  themselves  down,  and,  when 
no  danger  is  apprehended,  return  to  the  tree  again  by 
the  same  thread  by  which  they  descended.  In  the  per¬ 
fect  state  these  insects  are  mainly  slender-bodied  moths, 
with  tapering  antenna?,  and  largo  wings. —  Tenney. 

l’fli;ilan';;;il,  BMialan  ^eal.  a.  ( Anat .)  Relating 
to  the  small  bones,  which  form  the  fingers  and  toes. 

Dunglison. 

Plialan  ffor,  n. ;  pi.  IMialangis'ticBrc.  (Zool.)  A 
genus  and  fam¬ 
ily  of  Marsupial 
animals,  vary¬ 
ing  in  size  from 
that  of  a  mouse 
to  that  of  a  cat, 
and  d  i  s  t  i  n- 
guished  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  second 
and  third  toes  of 
the  hind  feet 
united  as  far  as 
the  last  phal¬ 
anx  in  a  common  cutaneous  sheath.  The  PhaUmgista 
Cuvieri  (Fig.  2094)  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 

Phalanges,  «.  pi.  of  Phalanx,  q.  v. 

Piialan'^ial,  I’iialan'^ian,  a.  Having  relation 
to  a  phalanx;  phalangal. 

Plialan'jfita.  //.  (Zool.)  The  Long-legs  family,  em¬ 
bracing  true  henry  arachnids,  which  are  popularly 
known  as  Daddy-long-legs,  or  Harvest-men.  and  are  at 
once  distinguished  by  the  round  oval  body  and  long  slen¬ 
der  legs,  which  are  very  easily  detached. —  Tenney. 

P2ialan';?iiim,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Shepherd  Spider,  a 
genus  of  Arachnidians,  including  those  in  which  all  the 
legs  are  very  long  and  slender;  the  tarsi  sometimes  con¬ 
sisting  of  more  than  50  joints. 

(Bot.)  See  Camassia. 

PBialait'slerian.  n.  An  advocate  of  Phalansterianism. 

Piialauster'ianiMiii,  PliaBan'sterism,n.  The 

system  of  Fourier.  See  Fourierism. 

Phal'anstery,  n.  See  Fouriehism. 

Phalanx,  (fal'anks,)  n.;  pi.  Lat.  Phalanges;  pi.  Eng. 
Phalanxes.  [Gr.  phalagx.]  (Greek  Ant iq.)  A  body  of 
troops  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  armed  with  spears, 
and  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  square.  It  first  consisted 
of  4,000  men;  but  Philip  of  Macedon  doubled  that  num¬ 
ber,  and  it  was  afterwards  quadrupled.  Iu  the  Mace¬ 
donian  phalanx,  the  men  stood  close  together,  sometimes 
with  their  shields  locked,  in  ranks  of  several  men  in 
depth,  displaying  in  front  a  row  of  extended  spears. 

— Any  body  of  troops  or  men  formed  in  close  array,  or  any 
combination  of  people  distinguished  for  firmness  and 
solidity  of  union. 

(Anat.)  The  small  bones  which  form  the  fingers  and 
toes,  so  called  because  placed  along  side  of  each  other 
like  a  phalanx. — Dunglison . 

Piia  iaris.  a  cruel  tyrant  of  Agregentum,  in  Sicily, 
who  acquired  his  power  about  572  B.  c.,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  one  of  his  own  horrible  devices,  that  of  the 
brazen-bull,  550  B.  c. 

IMialaiis,  n.  (But.)  A  gen.  of  grasses.  I\  canamensis , 
Canary  Grass,  is  cultivated  largely  for  its  grain,  which 
is  employed  as  food  for  song-birds,  under  the  name  of 
Canary-seed.  Its  straw  is  also  valued  as  fodder  for  horses. 

Phalaro'|>i<l;p*  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  The  Phalarope  family, 
including  Grallatores  birds  which  have  the  lateral 
groove  of  the  bill  extending  nearly  to  the  tip,  toes  with 
a  lateral  margin,  the  hinder  with  a  feeble  lobe,  and  the 
feathers  of  the  breast  compact.  The  genus  Phatampus 
has  the  membrane  generally  more  or  less  scalloped  at 


the  joints.  — Tenney. 

Phal  lus,  n.  [Lat.,  from  phallos,  the  penis.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  the  Fungales ,  of  which  P.  impudicus  is  one  of 
the  most  disgusting,  on  account  both  of  its  appearance 
and  its  smell. 

Q’Jial.s'boii  rg1,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Meurthe,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Vosges  Mountains,  49  m.  E.  of  Nancy  ; 
pop.  5,  -00. 

Phanerogamic,  Phanerogamous,  a.  See 

P  HAS  If  OO  AMO  US. 

Phan'taseope.  n.  [Gr.  phantasma ,  image,  and  sko- 
pein ,  to  view.J  (Optics.)  The  name  given  by  the  Ameri- 
can  Professor  Locke  to  an  apparatus  for  enabling  per¬ 
sons  to  converge  the  optical  axis  of  the  eyes,  or  to  look! 


crnss~e.i)ed,  and  thereby  observe  certain  phenomena  of 
binocular  vision. 

Pliaul asm,  n.  [Gr.  phantasma ,  from  phantazo ,  to 
make  visible.]  That  which  appears  to  the  mind;  the 
image  of  an  external  object;  an  idea  or  notion.  —  An 
apparition;  a  spectre;  a  phantom ;  especially,  an  airy 
appearance. 

Pliaiilasmago'rin,  Plianlas  ningory,  v.  [Gr. 
phantasma,  and  agora,  an  assembly,  from  ayeirein ,  to 
gather.]  A  Magic  Lantern,  q.  v. 

Plian (;tsiii!ir;o  rial.  Phantasmagoric,  a. 

Relating  to  phantasmagoria. 

Phan  I  as'mascopc,  n.  Same  as  Piiantascope,  q.  v. 

Phantasmal  leal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  phantasm. 

Phan  I asmat og'rapli.t,  n.  [Gr.  phantusnui,  phan- 

j  tasui,  and  g raphe,  description.]  A  description  of  celes¬ 
tial  appearances,  as  the  rainbow,  Ac. 

Phan  tom,  n.  [Fr.  fantome,  from  Gr.  phantasma.]  An 

I  apparition;  a  spectre;  a  fancied  vision. 

1*111111  tomatlc,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  phantom. 

Pliaon,  (fui'on.)  (Myth.)  Boatman  of  Mitylene,  in  Les¬ 
bos,  who  received  a  small  box  of  ointment  from  Venus, 
with  which  he  rufibed  himself,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  men  of  his  ago.  Many  were  captivated 
witli  him,  and,  among  others,  Sappho,  the  celebrated 
poetess.  Phaon  fit  first  appeared  to  return  Sappho's 
passion,  hut  soon,  however,  conceived  a  disdain  for  her, 
whereupon,  the  mortified  poetess  threw  herself  into  thp 
sea. 

Pliar'amanfl,  a  mythical  personage,  who,  according 
to  many  of  the  older  historians,  was  the  first  king  of 
France,  and  reigned  at  Treves,  about  a.  d.  418.  He  is, 
however,  supposed  by  others  to  have  been  only  the  gen¬ 
eral  of  an  army,  or  the  chief  of  a  military  society  of 
Franks.  To  him  is  attributed  also  the  celebrated  Salic 
law,  by  which  lemales  were  excluded  from  the  succession 
to  the  throne. 

PBiaraoh.  ( fai'ro .)  [Egypt.  Phrah ,  the  sun  ]  The 
name  borne  in  the  Bible  by  ten  kings  of  Egypt.;  the 
best  known  of  which  are,  the  monarch  to  whom  Joseph 
explained  his  dream,  and  who  loaded  him  with  honors  ; 
he  who  commenced  the  persecution  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
who  put  to  death  all  the  male  children;  and  he  who 
was  summoned  by  Moses  to  permit  of  the  departure  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  and  who  was  afterwards  drowned, 
with  all  his  host,  in  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea. 

JPQaa/raoBi.  Plia  raon,  n.  (Games.)  Same  as  Faro,  q.  v. 

Pharaonic,  a.  Relating  to  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs. 

Pharisa  ic,  Pharisaical,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  re¬ 
sembling  the  Pharisees. 

— Making  a  show  of  religion  without  the  spirit  of  it. 

PSaai'isaically,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  Pharisees; 
hypocritically. 

G>3aarlsaasin.  n.  The  notions,  doctrines,  and  conduct 
of  the  Pharisees,  as  a  sect. 

— Rigid  observance  of  external  forms  of  religion,  without 
genuine  piety;  hypocrisy  in  religion. 

Pharisee,  n.  [  Ileb. parush,  separated,  from  parash , 
to  cleave,  divide,  separate.]  A  sect  among  the  Jews, 
whoso  name  is  derived  from  pharas,  a  Hebrew  word  sig¬ 
nifying  separated  or  set  apart,  because  they  separated 
themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  pretended 
to  the  distinction  of  peculiar  holiness.  The  time  of 
their  origin  is  not  accurately  determined.  They  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  are  thought 
by  some  to  be  the  same  as  the  Assideans  of  the  Books 
of  Maccabees.  Besides  being  strict  interpreters  of  the 
written  law,  their  sect  superinduced  upon  it  what  they 
called  the  tradition  of  the  elders,  and  asserted  that 
Moses  delivered  an  oral  law  as  a  supplement  to  that  of 
the  Scriptures.  They  are  frequently  reproached  in  the 
Gospels  with  so  explaining  the  latter  by  the  former,  as 
in  effect  frequently  to  destroy  the  validity  of  the  writ¬ 
ten  law.  They  also  observed  many  outward  ceremo¬ 
nies  with  a  studied  ostentation,  which  gained  for  them 
the  veneration  of  the  multitude.  They  maintained,  in 
opposition  to  the  Sadducees,  the  popular  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection,  with  which  they  mingled  some  wild  no¬ 
tions  touching  the  transmigration  of  souls. 

PamrlfiCiMsiii,  n.  Pharisaism. 

fl>Baao*Bii:ic,oiil i«*.  Pharmaceutical,  a.  [Gr .pharma- 
keutikos,  from  pharmakenein ,  to  use  medicine.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  knowledge  or  art  of  pharmacy. 

Pharmaceutical  By,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  phar¬ 
macy. 

PBiarmaccu'tics,  n.  sing.  The  science  of  preparing 
drugs  or  medicine. 

BMsarniaccii'list)  n.  An  apothecary  ;  a  person  skilled 
iu  pharmacy. 

B*Biar'maciKt,  n.  A  pharmaceutist. 

Pfliarmacoflynam'ics,  n.  sing.  [Gr.  pharmakon, 
medicine,  and  dunamis ,  power.]  (Med.)  A  division  of 
pharmacology,  which  considers  the  effects  and  uses  of 
medicines.  —  Dunglison. 

PBiarmac'olite,  n.  [Gr.  pharmakon ,  medicine,  and 
lithos,  a  stone. )  (Min.)  A  hydrous  arseniate  of  lime, 
found  with  arsenical  ores  of  cobalt  and  silver. 

fl>Biarmacol'o;;'iNt,  n.  One  who  writes  upon  drugs, 
or  is  skilled  iu  their  preparation. 

B»Bia  rmacol'og'y,  n.  [Gr.  pharmakon,  a  medicine, 
and  logos,  discourse.]  The  doctrine,  or  science,  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  drugs,  or  the  art  of  preparing  medicines.  —  A 
treatise  on  the  art  of  preparing  medicines. 

Pliar'macon.  n.  [Gr.]  A  medicine ;  a  poison. 

IMiarinacofHc'ia,  n.  [Gr.  pharmakon ,  medicine,  and 
poieo ,  to  make  ]  A  hook  «>r  treatise  describing  the  prep¬ 
arations  of  the  several  kinds  of  medicines,  with  their 
uses  and  manner  of  application. 

Pliarmaco|>'oliMt,  n.  [Gr.  pharma kopoles,  from 
pharmakon,  medicine,  and  pole.in  to  sell.]  An  apothe¬ 
cary;  oue  who  sells  medicines. 
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Pliar'maoy,  n.  [Gr.  pharmakeia,  from  pharmacon, 
medicine.]  The  art  or  practice  of  preparing,  preserv¬ 
ing,  and  compounding  substances  for  the  purpose  of 
medicine  ;  the  occupation  of  an  apothecary. 

PBiaruaces,  (far'na-sees,)  king  of  Pont  us,  was  the 
son  ot  Mithridates  V.,  and  grandfather  of  Mithridates 
the  Great.  He  made  war  against  the  king  of  Pergamus, 
and  reigned  between  190-157  B.  c. 

Pharnaces,  king  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  wasson  of 
Mithridates  VI.,  king  of  Pontus,  and  revolted  with  the 
army  against  his  father,  who  slew  himself  in  despair, 
B.  c.  6J.  Pharnaces  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and,  in  the  war  between  Ctrsar  and  Pompey,  he 
remained  neutral ;  but  Ciesar  declared  war  against  and 
defeated  him,  b.  c.  47,  after  a  struggle  of  three  days  only. 
It  was  on  that  occasion  that  Caesar  wrote  to  the  Roman 
senate,  in  allusion  to  his  easy  triumph:  **I  came,  saw, 
and  conquered  ”  (  i ’em,  vidi ,  rtci).  Pharnaces  D.  shortly 
afterward. 

Plia'ro,  n.  Same  as  Faro,  q.  v. 

I’Bm'ros,  n.  [Gr.]  A  light-house  or  tower  which  an¬ 
ciently  stood  on  a  small  island  of  that  name,  adjoining 
the  Egyptian  shore,  over  ngainst  Alexandria.  —  Any 
light-house  for  the  direction  of  seamen  ;  a  watch-tower; 
a  beacon. 

fl’liarsa'lia,  (anc.  Phersalus ,  now  Frrsala ,  or  Satalge,) 
a  town  of  Thessaly,  18  in.  S.  of  Larissa,  and  rendered 
famous  as  the  place  where  Pompey  was  defeated  by  Ju¬ 
lius  Ca»sar,  b.  c.  48. 

PBiarsa'Bia.  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Panola  co., 
abt.  160  m.  N.  of  Jackson. 

BMiarsalia,  in  New  1  ink,  a  post-township  of  Che¬ 
nango  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,141. 

fl*Biary n'gcal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  pharynx. 

Pliaryn'geaBs,  n.pl.  (Anat.)  The  muscles,  vessels, 
and  nerves  of  the  pharynx.  —  Dunglison. 

B’liary  ng-i'lis,  n.  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  phar¬ 
ynx.  —  Dunglison . 

BMiaryngo'graphy,  PliaryngroB'ojty.  rc.  [Gr. 

pharynx ,  and  graphein ,  to  write,  logos ,  a  discourse.] 
(Anat.)  A  description  of  the  pharynx.  —  Dunglison. 

BMiaryngol'oony,  n.  [Fr.  pharynyotomie,  from  Gr. 
pharynx,  pharyvgos,  and  femnein,  to  cut.]  (Surg.)  An 
incision  made  in  the  pharynx  for  the  pm  pose  of  remov¬ 
ing  obstructions,  opening  abscesses.  &c.  —  Dunglison. 

Pliarynx,  ( far'inks ,)  n.  |Gr.  pharynx,  jharyngosi] 
(Aunt.)  A  species  of  imisculo-membranons  symmetri¬ 
cal  canal,  on  the  median  line,  irregularly  funnel-shaped, 
and  situate  between  the  base  of  the  cranium  and  the 
oesophagus,  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column.  Dunglison. 

l*Biastk,  (fdz.)  n. ;  pi.  Phases.  [Fr. :  Gr.  phasis,  from 
phainomai ,  to  appear.]  That  which  is  exhibited  to  the 
eye;  appearance  which  anything  manifests,  ef-pccially 
one  among  varying  aspects  of  the  same  object. 

(Astron.)  Aspect  or  appearance  with  regard  to  form 
of  illuminated  disc  at  any  time  in  a  cycle  of  changes;  — 
said  of  the  moon  or  a  planet.  —  J ‘bases  of  the  Moon.  The 
constant  and  regular  change  of  the  illuminated  surface 
of  the  moon  from  a  thin  crescent  to  a  circle,  and  vice 
versd,  and  a  corresponding  change  in  the  time  of  her 
appearance  above  the  horizon,  depends  upon  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  moon  relative  to  the  earth  and  the  sun,  for 
it  is  only  the  half  of  the  moon  facing  the  sun  that  is 
illuminated  by  his  rays,  and  the  whole  of  this  illumi¬ 
nated  portion  can  only  be  seen  from  the  earth  when 
the  sun,  earth,  and  moon  are  in  a  straight  line,  the. 
line  of  Syzygies  and  the  earth  is  between  the  sun  and 
the  moon.  When  the  moon  is  in  the  line  of  the  Syzy¬ 
gies,  hut  between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  no  part  of  her 
illuminated  disc  can  be  seen  from  the  earth.  In  the 
former  case  the  moon  is  said  to  be  full,  and  in  the  latter, 
new.  A  few  hours  after  a  new  moon,  the  moon  appears 
a  little  to  the  east  of  the  sun,  as  a  thin  crescent,  with 
the  horns  pointing  towards  the  east,  and  as  she  increases 
her  angular  distance  from  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  about 
12°  daily,  the  crescent  of  light  becomes  broader,  fill, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  little  more  than  seven  days,  at  which 
time  she  is  90°  in  advance  of  the  sun,  she  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  semicircle  of  light.  The  moon  is  then 
said  to  have  completed  her  first  quarter.  Continuing 
her  course,  she  becomes  gibl/ous  (q.  v.);  and  at  the  15th 
or  10th  day  from  new  moon,  attains  a  position  of  180° 
in  advance  of  the  sun,  again  appearing  gibbous;  and 
after  a  third  period  of  more  than  seven  days,  reaches  a 
point  90°  west  of  him,  and  enters  her  last  quarter.  Here, 
again,  she  appears  as  a  semicircle  of  light,  the  illumi¬ 
nated  portion  being  that  which  was  not  illuminated  at 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter.  The  moon,  now  rapidly 
approaching  the  sun.  resumes  the  crescent  form,  but 
this  time  with  the  horns  pointing  westward,  the  cres¬ 
cent  becoming  thinner  and  thinner,  till  the  moon  reaches 
tiie  position  of  new  moon,  and  disappears.  From  full 
moon  to  new  moon ,  the  moon  is  6aid  to  be  waning ;  and 
from  new  moon  to  full  moon,  waxing. 

(Physics.)  In  any  doctrine  of  the  vibrations  of  par¬ 
ticles,  the  position  of  a  particle  with  reference  to  the 
entire  range  of  its  vibration. — Nichol. 

( Min.)  Transparent  green  quartz. 

BMiase'olea*,  n.  pi.  (Bot)  A  tribe  of  plants,  order  Fa - 
bacese,  characterized  by  having  filaments,  all  or  9,  con¬ 
nate;  legume  continuous,  bivalve;  cotyledons  fleshy; 
leaves  usually  pinnately  trifoliate. 

Phaie'olllN.  n.  [Lat.]  (B<>t  )  The  Beans,  a  genus  of 
plants,  tribe  Phaseolese ,  mostly  of  climbing  habit,  the 
leaves  usually  with  thin,  largish  leaflets,  and  the  flowers 
remarkable  for  the. keel  terminating  in  a  twisted  point. 
There  are  numerous  species,  natives  of  hot  climates,  and 
many  of  them  have  long  beeu  cultivated  as  food  for 
man.  See  Bean. 

BMuiKia'iiiiflH*,  n-  pi-  (Zodl.)  The  Pheasant  family, 
order  Rasores ,  comprising  birds  which  have  the  legs, 
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Fig.  2095. — COLDf.N  PHEASANT, 
{Phatiutius  pictiu.) 


toes,  and  nasal  fossa?  bare,  the  tarsus  in  the  male  with 
Mie  or  more  spurs,  the  hind-toe  elevated  above  the 
others,  and  the  tail-feathers  more  than  twelve.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  Turkeys,  Peacocks,  Guinea  Fowls,  Jungle 
Fowls.  Domestic  Fowls,  anti  Pheasants.  All  except  the 
Turkeys  are  indigenous  to  the  Old  World,  although 
many  of  them  are  now  widely  distributed  over  the 
globe.  —  The  genus  Phasianus ,  or  Pheasants,  has  the 
tail  excessively  long,  the  feathers  of  which  overlap  like 
tiles.  All  the  species  are  in  very  high  esteem  for  the 
table.  The  Common  Pheasant,  P.  colchicus ,  of  Europe, 
is  32  inches  long,  the  head  and  neck  of  metallic  lustre, 
and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  golden-fawn  color,  with 
markings  of  green.  The  female  is  smaller  and  brown¬ 
ish.  This  bird,  now  fouud  throughout  temperate  Europe, 
is  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  the 
bauks  of  the  Pha- 
sis,  a  river  of  Col¬ 
chis. —  The  Golden 
Pheasant,  P.  piclus , 
of  China  ( Fig.  2095), 
so  remarkable  for  its 
magnificent  plum¬ 
age,  has  a  golden- 
colored  crest,  the 
neck  orange  spec¬ 
kled  with  black,  the 
back  green,  the  rump  yellow,  the  lower  parts  and  wings 
red,  the  latter  with  a  blue  spot,  aud  the  long  tail  brown 
spotted  with  gray. —  Tenney. 

IMtu  His«  n. ;  pi.  Phasbs.  Same  as  Phase,  7.  v. 

Phasic.  (  /arm,)  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  anciently 
considered  the  boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe,  rising 
in  a  spur  of  the  Caucasus,  and  after  a  W.  course,  enter¬ 
ing  the  Black  Sea  at  its  E.  extremity,  near  Poti,  34  ni. 
N.  of  Batoum.  It  gives  its  name  to  the  European  pheas¬ 
ant. 

Phasm.  (fUzm.)  Pliasina.fy^^Nwa,)  n.  [Gr. phasma.] 
A  Phantasm.  7.  v.  (r.) 

Plmsiii  (farmi-de,)  n.  pi.  ( Zoo! .)  The  Walking- 
stick  family,  comprising  orthopterous  insects,  which 
are  at  once  distinguished  by  their  very  close  resemblance 
to  vegetable  structure.  S<»in*  are  found  in  N.  America, 
but  they  inhabit  principally  in  warm  regions.  Some  of 
the  tropical  species  are  very  large,  even  a  foot  long. — 
(Tenney.)  —  See  Phyluum. 

Plias  sachale,  n.  [Gr.  phassa ,  the  wood-pigeon,  and 
achates ,  the  agate.]  (Min.)  The  lead-colored  agate. 

Pheasant,  ( fez'ant ,)  n.  [Fr.  faisan.]  (ZouL)  See  Pha- 

SIANID.B. 

Pheasant  Branch,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of 
Dane  co.,  abt.  3  m.  W.  of  Madison. 

Pheasant  Inland,  in  the  Bidassoa  River,  between 
France  and  Spain,  where  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  was 
concluded  in  1859. 

Pheasaiitry.  t f'z'ant-ry.)  n.  A  place  for  rearing  aud 
keeping  ph«*;isants. 


Pheeso.  (fees,)  n.  Same  as  Feazb.  7.  r. 

— r.  a.  To  comb;  to  fleece;  to  curry,  as  an  animal's  coat. 
— To  belabor;  to  chastise;  also,  to  feaze. 

Ph  ee  «y.  a.  Fretful ;  cross;  peevish  ;  petulant. 

Pholloplas'tic*.  n.  sing.  [Gr.  p hellos,  cork,  and 
plassein.  to  mould.]  The  art  of  making  models  in  cork. 

Phelps,  in  Missouri,  a  S  E.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  600 
8i|  m.  Hirers.  Gasconade.  Piney,  and  Maramec  rivers. 
Surface,  uneven  and  hilly;  soil,  fertile,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn  and  stock-raising. 
Afi’n.  Copper,  iron,  aud  lead.  Cap.  Rulla.  Pop.  (1870)  10,521. 

— A  village  of  Lawrence  co.,  abt.  34  m.  W.  of  Springfield. 

Phelpa.in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Ontario  co.; 
pop.  (1870)  5,130. 

Phenacite,  ( f'n'a-sTt,)  n.  [Gr.  phenax,  phenakos.  an 
impostor.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  resembling  quartz,  aud 
chiefly  composed  of  silicia  and  glucina. 

Phcnak  ism.  (fen'a-kizm,)  n.  [Gr.  phenaHsmos,  de¬ 
ceit]  The  methodical  uttering  of  something  coutrary 
to  that  which  is  mentally  intended. 

Pheilllkis'toscope.  n.  [Gr.  phenakismos,  deceit, 
and  skopein ,  to  see.]  A  philosophical  toy,  which  illus¬ 
trates  the  principle  of  the  persistence  of  impressions  on 
the  retina  of  the  eye  in  a  very  ingenious  manner. 

Phenjrite,  ( f'n'jit ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  phengitis  ;  Gr.phen- 
giles.  from  phengein ,  to  shine.]  (  Min.)  A  variety  of  mica. 

Ph  pule  .Vci«l,  n.  (Chew.)  See  Cvrbolic  Acid. 

Phenician,  (fe-nish'an, )  n.  [Written  also  Pikeni- 
cian.J  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Plieuicia. 

—a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  Plieuicia. 

Ptienicine.  (f'n'i-sin.)  n.  [Fr.,  fnun  Gr.  phenar,  an 
impostor.]  (Ghem.)  The  purple  powder  which  is  pre¬ 
cipitated  when  sulphuric  solution  of  indigo  is  diluted 
with  water.  It  appears  to  be  hydrate  of  indigo. 

PhenyFic  Group,  n.  (Ghent.)  Phenyl  (C]SIT$)  is  an 
organic  radical,  which  has  not  yet  been  isolated.  Its 
most  important  compounds  are,  1.  Carbolic  or  Phenic 
Acid,  known  also  as  Phenol,  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Phenyl, 
and  Phenyl-alcohol;  (See  Carbolic  Acm).  2.  Hydride 
of  Phenyl,  known  also  as  Benzole,  Benzine,  and  Phene  ; 
(see  Benzole).  3.  Phenyl  amine,  or  Phenylia,  better 
known  under  the  name  of  Aniline,  7.  r.  4.  Trinitro- 
phetiic  Acid,  known  also  as  Picnic  Acid,  and  Cakbazo- 
tic  Acm,  7  r. 

PtlPllix.  (fe'niks.)  n.  See  PnOLNIX. 

Phe'nix,  or  Phcenix,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Henry 
eo.  ;  pop.  al»t.  1,500. 

Phpiiom  Piial,  a.  Pertaining- to  a  phenomenon,  or 
appearance. 


Phenom  enally,  adr.  As  a  phenomenon ;  after  the 
manner  of  a  phenomenon. 

Phenomenol  ogy.  ».  [Gr .  phai nonxenon,  and  logos.'] 
A  description  of  phenomena  ;  a  history  of  phenomena. 


Phenomenon,  n.;  pi.  Phenomena.  [Gr.  pAatnome- 
non,  from  phainoinai,  to  appear.]  An  appearance  ;  any- 
i  thing  visible ;  whatever  is  presented  to  the  eye  by  ob¬ 
servation  or  experiment,  or  whatever  is  discovered  to 
exist;  as,  phenomena  of  heat,  phenomena  of  imagina¬ 
tion. —  Occasionally,  a  singular  or  unusual  appearance, 
or  an  appearance  whose  cause  cannot  be  at  once  ac¬ 
counted  for. — In  mental  philosophy,  the  term  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  various  and  changing  states  of  the  mind. 
Phe'oil.  7i.  (Her.)  The  barbed  head  of  a  dart.  It  is 
represented  as  engrailed  on  the  inner  side,  and  its  posi¬ 
tion  is  with  the  point  downwards,  unless  otherwise  bla¬ 
zoned. 

Phial,  (fi'al,)  n.  [Lat.  p/nala ;  Gr.  phiale.]  A  small 
glass  vessel  used  for  holding  liquors  aud  mediciues.  — 
See  Vial. 

— p.  a.  To  place  or  keep  in  a  phial. 

Phi'ala.  in  Palestine.  See  Ban  us. 

Phi<i  ias.  the  great  Greek  sculptor,  was  B.  at  Athens, 
probably  between  490-480  B.  C.  Little  is  certainly  ascer¬ 
tained  about  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  He  began  to 
distinguish  himself  about  464,  and  wjis  employed  in 
public  works  at  Athens  under  tfie  administration  of 
Cinion.  He  was  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of 
Pericles,  under  whose  rule  he  was  appointed  director 
of  all  the  great  temples  and  monuments  which  were  to 
be  erected  in  the  city.  Of  these  the  most  important 
were  the  Parthenon,  or  temple  of  Athena,  on  the  Acrop¬ 
olis,  aud  the  Propyl  re  a.  He  executed  a  colossal  statue 
of  the  goddess  for  the  interior  of  the  temple  with  his 
own  hand.  The  well-known  Elgin  Morales  of  the 
British  Museum  were  the  sculptured  decorations  of  that 
unrivalled  temple  P.  spent  some  years  at  Olympia, 
aud  there  he  executed  Hie  most  magnificeut  of  all  his 
works  —  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus.  Like  the 
Athena,  it  was  of  ivory  and  gold,  was  nearly  60  feet  in 
height,  although  a  seated  figure,  and  was  deemed  the 
greatest  production  of  Greek  art.  It  was  destroyed  by 
fire  at  Constantinople,  whither  it  had  been  carried  by 
the  Emperor  Theodosius.  P.  was  charged  with  pecula¬ 
tion,  and  when  the  charge  broke  down,  he  was  accused 
of  impiety  on  the  ground  of  having  introduced  portraits 
of  himself  and  Pericles  on  the  shield  of  Athene.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  generally  received  account  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  d.  there,  B.  e.  432.  This  attack  was 
made  on  him  as  the  friend  of  Pericles,  whom  his  ene¬ 
mies  sought  to  wound  indirectly.  The  prevailing  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  works  of  I*,  appears  to  have  been  an 
ideal  sublimity  of  form  which  has  never  since  been 
equalled. 

Pliiladelplia'cca*.  n.pl.  [From  Pidladclphus ,  one 
of  the  genera.  J  (lint.)  Au  order  of  plants,  alliance 
Grossales.  Diag.  Capsular  fruit,  axile  placenta?,  dis¬ 
united  styles,  and  valvate  calyx.  There  are  4  genera, 
and  25  species,  natives  of  N.  America,  S.  Europe,  Japan, 
and  India.  See  Philadelphus. 

Philadel'pli  ia.  [Gr .  phileo,  I  love,  and  adelphos,  a  I 
brother.]  A  town  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Ala  Siiehr. 
Phiiadcl  phia.  [Fr.  Philadelphia]  A  port  of  entry, 
the  second  city  of  the  United  States  in  population,  and 
the  metropolis  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  is  situate 
between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  about  six 
miles  above  their  junction,  and  (following  the  course  of 
Delaware  Bay  and  River,  96  in.  from  the  Atlantic.  136 
in.  N.E.  of  Washington,  and  87  m.  S  W.  of  New  Vork 
City  ;  Lat.  39°  57'  N.,  and  Lon.  75°  10'  W.  The  surface 
of  t lie  city  is  generally  level,  the  ground,  however, 
making  a  gradual  ascent  towards  the  N.  The  co.  of 
Philadelphia  being  inclosed  within  the  municipal  lim¬ 
its  of  t lie  city,  gives  the  latter  a  greater  superficies  of 
jurisdiction  than  is  found  t«»  belong  to  any  other  city  of 
the  Union.  West  Philadelphia.  Germantown.  Manayunk, 
and  Fra nkford  form  its  most  important  suburbs;  they 
are  thickly  populated,  and  adorned  with  handsome  pri¬ 
vate  residences.  The  city  was  originally  built  in  the  form 
of  a  parallelogram,  with  main  streets  running  E.  to  W.,or 
from  river  to  river, with  others  intersecting  them  at  right 
angles.  Market  St.  and  Broad  St.,  the  former  running  E. 
aud  VV.,  and  the  latter  (on  the  highest  ground  between 


Fig.  2096.  —  view  in  pairmount  park. 


the  rivers)  N.  and  S.,  divided  the  city,  as  first  founded, 
into  4  nearly  equal  divisions,  of  which  the  most  populous 
lies  E  of  Broad  St.  The  plan  of  the  city  as  originally  laid 
out.  has  been  followed  in  the  construction  of  the'  new 
portions  N.,  S.,  and  W..  but  with  considerable  and  im- 
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proved  variations.  The  principal  streets  average  from 
60  to  80  feet  in  width,  excepting,  however,  Market 
Street,  which  has  a  breadth  of  100  feet,  and  Broad  Street, 
one  of  the  most  spacious  avenues  in  the  U.  States,  with 
a  space  of  120  feet  across.  The  city  is  well  provided 
with  large  and  handsomely  arranged  public  parks  and 
squares,  of  which  the  principal  are  Fairmoiint  and 
Hunting  Parks,  the  latter  containing  45  acres,  and 
Franklin,  Penn,  Rittenliouse,  Washington,  Logan,  and 
Independence  Squares;  the  latter  in  the  rear  of  the 
State  House.  These  Squares  vary  in  their  several  ex¬ 
tents  from  5  to  7  acres,  and  are  well  laid  out  with  a 
profusion  of  noble  trees,  and  several  handsome  foun¬ 
tains.  Fairmount  Park  (Fig.  2096),  in  the  N.W.  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  city,  in  point  of  natural  beauty  of  location 
and  extent,  is  excelled  by  none  in  either  hemisphere. 
It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  river,  extending  upward  along  that  river  abt.  5  m., 
and  thence  abt.  6  m.  more  up  the  Wissahickoti. — a  spot  of 
peculiar  scenic  beauty,— and  containing  a  I  together  a  tract 
of  2,740  acres.  Through  the  liberality  of  private  citizens, 
and  some  public  societies,  numerous  drinking  fountains 
—  some  of  elegant  design  —  adorn  many  of  the  leading 
thoroughfares.  P.  possesses  many  fine,  and  some  im¬ 
posing  public  buildings.  Foremost  among  these  is 
Girard  College,  located  about  2  miles  N.W.  of  the  State 
House.  (See  art.  Girard  and  Fig.  1 160.)  The  Custom- 


Fig.  2097.  —  custom-house. 

House  and  Sub-Treasury  (formerly  the  U.  S.  Bank) 
is  a  chaste  specimen  of  Doric  architecture  <  Tig.  2097). 
The  New  City  Hall  (Penn  Square),  of  marble,  to  cost 
Sl0,0;;o,oo0,  is  said  to  exceed  in  size  the  United 
States  Capitol.  The  new  Post-Office,  of  granite,  will 
be  the  poor  of  any  post-office  edifice  in  the  world. 
The  United  States  Mint  (Fig.  2098),  has  a  frontage  of 
122  feet,  with  a  central  portico  62  feet  long,  and  an 
inner  court :  forming,  altogether,  a  fine  ami  commodious 
building,  which  was  begun  in  1829  and  completed  in  the 
following  year,  at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  The  Merchant’s 
Exchange,  built  on  the  triangle  forming  the  intersection 
of  Walnut,  Third,  and  Dock  Streets,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
abt.  $30u.o0o,  presents  an  external  appearance  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  commercial  wealth  and  importance  of 
the  city.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  lately  rebuilt  on 
2d  St.,  is  a  fine  building.  The  State  House  (Mg.  2099), 
— **  the  cradle  of  American  liberty  ” — a  plain  brick  edifice 
of  antique  aspect,  is  situated  on  the  Chestnut  St.  front 
of  Independence  Square,  and  consists  of  a  central  build¬ 
ing  surmounted  by  a  spire  furnished  with  a  clock  and 
bell,  and  two  wings,  in  which  are  ensconced  the  City  and 
County  offices.  O11  the  first  floor  of  the  main  building  is 
Independence  Hall, — a  large  apartment  decorated  with 
quaint  carvings,  and  with  its  wainscotted  walls  serving 
as  a  picture  gallery  of  great  American  worthies, — derives 
its  distinctive  appellation  from  having  been  the  place  of 
assembl}*  of  the  Congress  which,  in  1776.  issued  the  mem¬ 
orable  Declaration  of  American  Independence.  Among 
other  notable  buildings  are  the  Young  Men's  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  Hall,  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publi¬ 
cation,  Horticultural  lla  1 1  ( Broad  St.),  the  Uuiversity 
Building,  the  Acad,  of  Fine  Arts,  Acad,  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Zoological  Society  Buildings,  Rulgway  Li¬ 
brary,  Masonic  Hall,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $1.300  000 
(Fig.  2100),  Wagner  Institute,  Memorial  Hall  (Fig. 
712),  occupied  by  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art,  Horticultural  Building,  the 
Main  Exhibition  Building,  occupied  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Exhibition  Company,  besioes  many  other  build¬ 
ings  of  lesser  note.  The  last  three  Souvenirs  of  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  (see  r>.  712)  still  remain  in 
Fairmount  Park.  P.  is  liberally  supplied  with  the¬ 
atres  and  places  of  public  amusement.  Of  these  the 
P.  Academy  of  Music  is  one  of  the  first  edifices  of  the 
kind  in  the  U.  S.  The  hotels,  as  the  Continental, 
Girard, St.  George’s,  Lafayette,  Aldine,  Ac., are  among 
the  best-conducted  in  the  Union.  Many  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  edifices  are  very  elegant,  such  as 
the  Union  League  Club  House,  those  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  the  Public  Ledger,  Tl  e 
Times,  the  Farmers’  and  Mechanics*  Bank,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  First  National,  Guarantee,  Fidelity,  Girard 
Building, and  other  bankinginstitutions.  Thcecclesi- 
astiral  architecture  of  /’.presents  many  fine  examples 
of  divers  st  vies  such  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral, 
the  Jewish  Synagogue,  Itodef  Shalom  (Fig.  2101),  St. 
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Marks  (Epls.),  Lutheran,  Methodist,  and  Baptist 
Churches,  corner  Broad  and  Arch  Sts.,  the  Oxford 
(Pres.),  the  Incarnation  (Epls.),  Bath  Eden  Baptist, 
bpruee  bt.,  Ac.  The  city  is  replete  with  religious 


edifices ;  there  being  altogether  about  550  places  of 
worship,  viz. Protestant  Episcopal,  88;  Presby¬ 
ter1?,11.  91 ;  Methodist  Episcopal,  100 ;  Boman  Catholic, 
44,  Baptist,  66:  Butch  Reformed,  16  j  Congregational- 
ists,  3 ;  Evangelical,  5 ;  German  Reformed,  6;  Friends’, 
•J'5;  Synagogues,  9;  Mariners,  4;  New  Jerusalemites) 
5;  Lutheran,  30;  and  others  belonging  to  minor  sects. 
The  environs  of  the  city  comprise  many  handsome 
cemeteries,  such  as  Laurel  Hill,  Woodland,  Mount 
Vernon,  Mount  Moriah,  Glenwood,  Ac.  Of  the  build¬ 
ing's  connected  with  the  social  wants  of  the  com¬ 
munity  are  the  gas-  and  water-works,  Prisons,  Alms¬ 
houses,  Houses  of  Refuge,  House  of  Correction,  cost 
cl, 000, 000,  Ac.  The  institutions  devoted  to  benevo¬ 
lent  purposes  include  the  Pennsylvania,  Episcopal 
German,  St.  Joseph’s,  City,  Philadelphia,  University, 
Jeflerson,  Jewish,  Presbyterian,  Germantown, Ortho¬ 
paedic,  Woman’s  Hopitals,  and  Will’s  Hospital  for  the 
treatment  of  the  eye,  Preston  Retreat,  or  Lying-in 
Hospital,  Houses  of  Industry,  several  Dispensaries 
Asylums  for  the  Insane  and  Feeble-minded,  Blind 
Asylum,  Widows’  Asylum,  Christ  Church  Hospital, 
Burd  Asylum,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  C'ol  .red  Or¬ 
phan  Asylum,  Union  Benevolent  Association,  West¬ 
ern  House  of  Employment,  News  Boys’  Home,  Hu¬ 
mane  Society,  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Magdalen 
Asylum,  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  numerous 
others,  in  all  256  various  charitable  and  philanthro¬ 
pic  institutions.  The  public  establishments  applying 
to  the  intellectual  and  artistic  requirements  of  the 
Philadelphians  are  on  a  corresponding  scale  of  mag¬ 
nitude  and  efficiency.  The  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  possessing  the  oldest  medical  college  in  the  U. 
States,  founded  in  1765,  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
the  superior  advantages  it  offers  to  students  from  all 
quarters  of  the  Union.  The  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 


Fig.  2099. — the  old  state  house. 
lege,  a  younger  but  equally  flourishing  school,  the 
Female  Medical  College,  Wistarand  Horner  Anatom¬ 
ical  Museum,  Wood’s  Pathological  Museum,  Ac.  The 
Philadelphia  Coliege  of  Pharmacy,  and  two  dental 
colleges,  with  the  Eclectic  and  the  Homoeopathic 
Medical  Colleges,  are  all  flourishing  institutions.  The 
scholastic  provision  instituted  for  the  commoner  de¬ 
mands  of  education,  finds  active  employment  for  2 
high-scliools,  62  grammar,  27  consolidated,  132  second¬ 
ary,  and  225  primary  schools — total,  44S — which  have 
an  aggregate  attendance  of  99,291  scholars,  controlled 
by  a  staff  of  1933  teachers.  Appropriated  for  this 
department  for  1878,  81,712,000.  Of  Girard  College 
we  have  treated  elsewhere,  see  p.  1082.  The  literary' 
resources  of  this  city  are  embodied  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Library,  founded  by  Beuj.  Franklin,  and  incor¬ 
porated  in  1742.  With  this  institution  was  incor¬ 
porated,  in  1759,  the  Union  Library,  and  the  Logan 


Collection  of  3000  vols.,  in  1792.  In  1869  a  bequest  of 
81,000,000  was  made  by  one  of  the  citizens,  Dr.  James 
Rush,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  new  building  for 
the  reception  of  the  120,000  vols.  forming  the  United 
Library.  The  Mercantile  Library,  established  in 
1821,  housed  in  a  handsome  and  commodious  build¬ 
ing  erected  in  1869,  contains  135,000  vols.,  the  Athcn- 
f  uni  Library  20,000,  and  the  Apprentices’,  founded 
in  1820,  with  25,000  vols.  The  Library  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  contains  10,000  vols.  The  Friends  have  a  col¬ 
lection  of  about  25,000  vols.,  and,  taking  colleges,  as¬ 
sociations,  and  public  and  private  libraries  into  ac¬ 
count,  it  will  be  found  that  the  amount  of  literary' 
pabulum  furnished  the  citizens  makes  a  total  of  over 
500,000  vols.  The  Academy'  of  Natural  Sciences,  es¬ 
tablished  in  1812,  besides  a  valuable  library  of  28,000 
vols.  upon  natural  history  and  kindred  subjects,  pos¬ 
sesses  the  largest  museum  of  natural  history  in  the 
U.  States,  including  choice  and  extensive  ornitholog¬ 
ical,  zoological,  herbarian,  and  mineralogical  collec¬ 
tions.  TheFranklin  Institute, founded  in  1824  for  the 
promotion  of  the  mechanical  arts,  has  a  collection  of 
about  20,000  vols.  of  scientific  works,  in  conjunction 
with  valuable  cabinets  of  mineral  specimens,  me¬ 
chanical  models,  Ac.  The  Historical  Society  and 
Philosophical  Society  have  each  valuable  collections 
of  books.  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
possesses  agood  collection  of  paintings  of  the  modern 
school.  The  U.  S.  Navy  Yard,  at  League  Island,  on 
the  Delaware,  was  purchased  in  1862  for  the  sum  of 
8310,000, and  presented  by  the  citizensto  the  national 
govt.,  as  a  naval  station  lor  the  construction  of  ships 
of  war,  and  embraces  an  area  of  923  acres.  The  U.  S. 


Fig.  2100. — NEW  MASONIC  TEMPLE. 

Arsenal,  founded  in  1800,  is  located  below  the  Naval 
Asylum,  on  the  Schuylkill,  and  is  used  principally  as 
a  magazine  and  depot  of  clothing.  A  large  arsenal 
located  near  the  Delaware  River,  near  Frankford, 
covers  several  acres  in  extent.  Some  of  the  finest 
vessels  of  the  Federal  navy  have  been  launched  at  P., 
among  them  the  Penney' vania,,  of  120  guns,  3241  tons, 
in  1837,  and  in  1862  tlie  Few  Ironside*.  20  11-inch 
guns,  2486  tons.  Cramp’s  dry  dock,  built  at  a  cost  of 
8450,000,  is  capable  of  accommodating  vessels  of  450 
ft.  in  length.  The  U.  S.  Naval  Asylum,  a  fine  white 
marble  building,  with  a  frontage  of  380  feet,  and  the 
Naval  II  >spltal,  completed  in  1868,  occupy  the  same 
inclosure,  together  can  accommodate  nearly  580  per¬ 
sons.  The  commercial  importance  of  P.  has  steadily 
increased  since  the  opening  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  | 
R.  to  Pittsburg,  whereby  it  has  effected  direct  com- | 
munication  with  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Far  I 
West.  The  Coal,  Petroleum,  and  Grain  trade  are  I 
very  extensive;  several  large  elevators  have  been 
erected,  one  at  Girard  Point  has  a  capacity  for  storing 
800,000  bushels  of  grain.  The  city  is  in  direct  inter¬ 
course  with  the  chief  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Antwerp,  by  lines  of  steamships  and  coast¬ 
ers. — Marmf.,  P.  is  the  first  city  in  the  U.  S.  in  point 
of  manufactures  and  in  the  variety  thereof,  believed 
to  be  the  first  in  the  world.  Their  annual  value,  es¬ 
timated  in  1877,  was  8600,000,000.  Theycompri.se  tex¬ 
tile  fabrics,  machinery,  hardware,  tools,  boots  and 
shoes,  chemicals,  Ac.  Some  of  the  largest  and  most 
extensive  Iron  Works  are  to  be  found  in  this  city. 
One  Locomotive  Works  alone  employs  2000  hands, 
with  facilities  for  constructing  400  engines  per  an¬ 
num.  Extensive  business  is  carried  on  in  car-wheels, 
heavy  machine  tools,  castings,  Ac.  P.  is  justly  cele¬ 
brated  for  manufacturing  of  gas  tubing  and  gas-fix¬ 
tures.  Of  certain  grades  of  carpeting  ana  small 
woollen  ware,  P.  has  almost  a  monopoly.  Large  paper- 
mills  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  tend  to 
make  P.  an  economical  emporium  of  book  and  paper 
trade.  Ship-building  is  largely  carried  on,  and  the 
iron  vessels  constructed  upon  ihe  Delaware  have  at¬ 
tained  a  great  celebrity. — P.  is  remarkable  for  the 
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number  of  its  handsome  and  commodious  market- 
houses  and  for  the  abundance,  excellence,  and  cheap¬ 
ness  of  i  s  market  supplies.  The  Schuylkill  River, 
about  and  near  the  city,  is  crossed  by  some  12  bridges 
many  of  them— as,  for  example,  the  Chestnut  Street 
bridge  (Fig  2102),  Spring  Garden  Street,  and  Girard 
Ave.,  the  latter  costing  over  81,400,000,  are  the  finest 


structures  of  the  kind  in  the  Union.  The  proposed 
new  iron  suspension  bridge  over  the  Delaware,  con¬ 
necting  P.  with  Camden,  N.  J.  will  be  about  5000  ft. 
m  length,  with  an  elevation  of  roadway  120  ft,  above 
high  water,  and  with  a  drawbridge.  Estimated  cost, 
about  84,000,000.— The  city  is  divided  into  31  wards, 
and  the  legislative  powers  are  vested  in  Select  and 
Common  Councils.  The  former  consists  of  one  mem¬ 
ber  chosen  from  each  ward  for  3  years;  the  terms  of 
service  being  so  arranged  thatone-third  of  theCoun- 
cil  is  renewed  annually.  The  Common  Council  con¬ 
sists  of  1  representative  from  each  ward  for  every 
2000  taxable  inhabitants,  according  to  the  assessment 
of  the  preceding  year,  such  representatives  being 
elected  for  two  years.  The  mayor  is  elected  by  the 
popular  vote  for  3  years.  He  possesses  a  power  of 
veto  upon  the  enactments  of  the  Council,  which  may. 
however,  be  set  aside  by  the  votes  of  three-fiftlis  of 
the  representatives  in  each  chamber.  He  is  charged 
with  the  appointment,  supervision,  and  removal  of 
all  police  officers,  and  shall  be  active  in  causing  the 
laws  and  ordinances  of  the  city  to  be  duly  executed. 
The  police  department  in  1877  consisted  of  a  chief,  at 
a  salary  of  $2500,  a  fire-marshal,  $2000,  4  captains  at 
81500  each,  27  lieutenants  at  81150,  55  sergeants  at 
81082,54  house  sergeants  and  telegraph  operators  at 
81000,  8  detectives  at  81200,  and  1200  patrolmen  at 
82.25  per  day.  Total  estimated  cost  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  tor  1878,  81,341,956.  No.  of  arrests  for  1876, 
45,372,  persons  lodged  at  station-houses,  99,263,  stolen 
property  recovered,  8120,195.  The  other  principal 
municipal  officers  are  the  city  controller,  city  solic¬ 
itor,  receiver  of  taxes,  and  city  treasurer,  all  elected 
by  the  people  for  three  years.  The  expenditure  in 
1876  of  the  Highway  Department  amounted  to  $1,384,- 
094.  The  Fire  Department  is  composed  of  commis¬ 
sioners,  elected  liy  councils,  1  chief  engineer,  5  assist¬ 
ants,  and  393  men ;  27  steam  fire  engines, 5  hook  and 
ladder  companies,  aud  over  50,000  ft.  of  hose.  Total 


cost  for  1876,  8495,748,  total  loss  by  fire,  81,034,807. 
The  total  funded  debt  of  the  city,  Jan.  1, 1877,855,569,- 
871.70,  floating  debt,  $11,721,101.08,  guaranteed  debt 
for  gas  works,  $5,599,400,  making  total  debt,  $72,890,- 
372.78,  having  nearly  doubled  since  1866.  Estimated 
assets,  $82,500,660.78,  which  includes  $11,376,050  in 
sinking  fund.  Assessed  valuation,  real  estate,  sub¬ 
ject  to  taxation  for  1878, $577.548, 328.  Total  revenues 
for  1S76,  $16,749,194.43,  of  which  $9,057,951.79  was  de¬ 
rived  from  taxes.  Cash  paid  out,  $14,165,240.05.  Gas 
manufactured  (1876),  2,154,281,300  cubic  feet,  No.  of 
street  lamps,  11,350,  total  length  gas  mains  to  Jan., 
1877,  675  miles.  Total  water  consumption  for  187(5, 
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17,473/408,039  gals.,  daily  average,  47,741,279  gals.,  net 

Srofit  for  1876,  $<>50,258,  total  length  of  water  mains, 
an.  1877,700  miles,  No.  of  tire  plugs,  6307.  No.  ot 
marriages,  1876,  6341,  births,  18,094,  death-rate,  22.88 
per  thousand.  Estimated  number  of  buildings  in  J\ 
to  January,  1878,  100,000,  total  area  of  city,  129  sq.  m. 
—  The  climate  of  /*.  is  variable,  and  liable  to  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  win¬ 
ter  months  is  about  33°  Fahr;  spring,  618;  summer, 
733;  autumn  54*5.  Average  rain-fall  44*6  inches.  The 
sanitary  condition  is  good.  As  regards  population,  P. 
stands  st.ond  in  rank  among  the  cities  ul  the  United 
States,  For  population  numbering  674.022  in  1870. 
In  1084,  the  citv  had  2,500  residents;  in  1777,  21,767; 
in  1790,  42,520;  in  1800,  70,287;  in  1810,  88,988;  in  1820, 
119,325;  in  1827,  133,000;  in  1830,  167,325;  in  1840, 
258,037  ;  in  1850,  408,762;  in  I860,  565,529  —  showing  au 
increase  of  nearly  40  per  cent,  in  the  decade  ending  with 
the  last-named  year.  Of  the  population  at  the  census  of 
1860,  P.  possessed  543,314  white,  and  22,185  colored  cit¬ 
izens ;  17.500  were  born  in  England,  72,312  in  Ireland, 
22,7*0  in  Germany, 3,291  in  Scotland,  and  l,9Sl  in  France. 
—  Hist.  Philadelphia  was  planned  and  settled  by  Win. 
Penn,  accompanied  by  a  colony  of  English  “  Friends” 
or  “Quakers,”  after  a  regular  purchase  from  the  Indians, 
ratified  by  a  treaty  in  due  form  on  May  30,  16S5.  The 
name,  which  signifies  Brotherly  Lore ,  was  given  to  the 
new  settlement  by  Penn,  both  in  reference  to  the  ancient 
city  of  that  name  in  Asia  Minor,  and  from  its  embody¬ 
ing  principles  he  had  so  much  at  heart.  The  site  of  the 
city  was  known  to  the  Indians  as  Kuequendka  (“Grove 
of  Tall  Pines”).  Oil  Oct.  28th,  1701,  the  town  was 
granted  a  charter  of  privileges,  and  wjis  thereby  con¬ 
stituted  a  city.  The  first  fire  company  was  organized 
by  Franklin  in  1738.  On  Sept.  4th,  1774,  the  Continental 
Congress  met  in  Carpenters'  Hall  (a  building  still  stands 
ing).  At  P.  were  also  held  most  of  the  Revolutionary 
Congresses,  including  that  which  drew  and  signed  the 
“Declaration  of  Independence,”  July  4th,  1776.  The 
convention  that  formed  the  existing  Constitution  of  the 
U.  States  met  in  this  city,  May-Sept.,  1787,  where,  also, 
from  1790  till  1800,  Congress  continued  to  hold  its  sit¬ 
tings.  The  British  occupied  the  city  from  Sept.  26, 
1777,  to  June  18,  1778.  In  1780,  the  Bank  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  established  —  the  second  institution  of  its  kind 
in  the  U.  States.  In  1785  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural 
Society  was  formed;  also  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the 
Union.  In  1827  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society, 
the  earliest  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  was  founded. 
In  1877  there  were  published  in  P.  nearly  150  news¬ 
papers  ami  periodicals.  Pop.  April  3,  1876,  per  city 
census,  817,448;  U.  S.  census,  1880,  847,452.  See  map, 
environs  of  P. ,  on  page  1897. 

Philadelphia,  in  loivn,  a  v.  of  Van  Buren  co.,  abt.  8 
in.  N.  of  Keosauque;  in  Miss.,  u  p.-V.,  cap.  of  Neosho  co., 
abt.  80  in.  E.N.E.  of  Jackson. 

Philadelphia.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Marion 
co.,  abt.  95  m.  N.N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 
Philadelphia,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Jefferson  co.,  abt.  20  m.  N.E.  of  Watertown ; 
total  pop.  fl870)  1,679, 

Pliiladcrpli  ian,  a.  [Gr.  philadelphos ,  from  plains , 
friendly,  loving,  and  adelphos,  brother.]  ( Qeog .)  Per¬ 
taining  to  Philadelphia,  or  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

— n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Philadelphia. 

{Ext.  Hist.)  One  of  the  Family  of  Love.  See  Love 
(Family  of). 

Philadelphia.  (fil-d-del-fus,)  n.  (So  called  because  it 
attaches  itself  to  whatever  is  near.)  (Bot.)  The  Syringa, 
a  genus  of  plants,  or¬ 
der  /  *h  iladelpliacex. 

The  Large  -  flowered 
Sy  r i  n  ga,  P.  g  ra  nd i- 
Jlorus  (Fig.  2103),  a 
native  of  the  S.  States, 
is  cultivated  in  shrub¬ 
beries.  The  flowers 
somewhat  resemble 
those  of  the  orange  in 
appearance  and  odor; 
hence  the  plant  is 
called  the  mock- 
orange.  The  odor  is 
due  to  the  presence  of 
a  volatile  oil,  which 
may  be  readily  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  flow¬ 
ers  bydistillation  with 
water.  The  leaves 
have  a  cucumber  flavor. 

Phil.e,  an  island  of  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  Nile,  above 
the  first  cataract,  6  m.  S  S.V.  of  Asswan.  It  is  only 
400  yards  long,  but  contains  some  fine  remains  of  an¬ 
tiquity. 

Phil  au'der,  v.  n.  [Gr.  pWlan'drns,  fond  of  men.]  To 
flirt;  to  coquet  ;  to  trifle;  to  make  love  in  an  airy,  af¬ 
fected  manner. 

Philanthropic,  Pliilnnfhrop  oral.  a.  Re¬ 
lating  to  philanthropy  ;  benevolent ;  humane;  exhibit¬ 
ing  love  for  mankind. 

Philanthrop'icall.v,  adv  In  a  philanthropic  man¬ 
ner;  with  philanthropy;  benevolently. 
Pliilantlirop  iiiasm,  n.  A  peculiar  educational 
system  founded  on  so-called  natural  principles,  set 
afoot  in  Germany  during  the  18th  century. 
Philaii'thropiMt,  n. "  [Fr.  philanthrope,  from  Gr. 
philos,  loving,  and  anthropos ,  man.]  One  who  practises 
or  advocates  philanthropy;  one  who  wishes  well  to  his 
fellow  creatures,  and  who  exerts  himself  in  doing  good. 
Philaut  liropist'ic,  a.  Relating  to  a  philanthropist; 
characteristic  of  or  derived  from  a  philanthropist. 


.  Fig.  2103. 
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Philan  thropy,  n.  [Fr.  philantropir.]  The  love  of 
man  or  of  mankind ;  .benevolence  towards  the  human 
race  ;  practical  humanity  of  disposition. 

Philemon  and  Baucis.  See  Baucis. 

Pli  i  lemon.  Epistle  to.  One  of  t lie  canonical  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  one  of  the  Epistles  written 
by  St.  Paul.  See  Paul,  (St.) 

Pliilesia'cese,  n.pl.  {Bot.)  A  small  and  unimportant 
order  of  twining  shrubs,  class  Dictyogevs.  They  are 
natives  of  Peru.  See  Piiilesia,  in  Supplement. 

Pli  i  I  harmon  ic,  a.  [Gr.  philos ,  loving,  and  har  mania , 
harmony.]  Loving  harmony  or  music. 

Philhellenic,  a.  Professing  or  exhibiting  love  for 
Greece. 

Philhellenic!,  Philliel'lene,  n.  [Gr.  philos ,  a 
friend,  and  Htllen,  a  Greek.]  A  lover  of  Greece,  espe¬ 
cially  one  who  espoused  the  Greek  cause  during  the 
war  of  independence. 

Phiribeg,  n.  Same  as  Fillibeo,  q.  v. 

Philip.  the  name  of  5  kings  of  Macedon,  the  most 
celebrated  of  whom  was  Philip  II.,  father  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  sou  of  Ariiyiithas  II.,  u.  359  B.  c.  He  was 
brought  up  at  Thebes,  and  educated  by  Epaniinondus, 
and  began  to  reign  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  Per- 
d icons  HI.,  in  359.  With  great  ability,  energy,  and  suc¬ 
cess,  he  first  secured  the  internal  peace  and  order  of  his 
kingdom,  improved  the  discipline  of  his  army,  and 
created  the  famous  phalanx,  which  contributed  to  so 
many  Macedonian  victories,  lie  cherished  vast  schemes 
of  couqiiest;  aspired  first  to  make  himself  master  of  all 
the  states  of  Greece,  and  then  to  invade  and  conquer 
Persia.  The  siege  and  capture  of  Amphipolis,  Pydna, 
and  Potidsea  took  place  between  358-4356.  Four  years 
later,  alter  taking  Methone,  and  subduing  Lycophron, 
tyrant  of  Phene,  lie  advanced  towards  Greece,  but  his 
course  was  stayed  at  Thermopylae  by  the  Athenians. 
The  same  year  Demosthenes  delivered  the  first  of  his 
famous  orations  ( Philippics )  against  the  Macedonian 
conqueror.  Philip  took  Olynthus  in  347.  after  a  war  of 
three  years;  soon  after  made  peace  with  the  Athenians, 
conquered  Phocis,  and  closed  the  Sacred  War,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  Amphictyonic  Council.  In  340  he 
besieged  Pcrintlius  and  Byzantium,  but  the  Athenians, 
roused  by  the  successive  appeals  of  their  great  orator, 
and  alarmed  by  facts,  sent  an  expedition  under  Phocion, 
and  Philip  had  to  raise  the  sieges  in  the  following  year. 
But  the  crisis  of  Greek  independence  was  at  hand;  the 
victory  of  Chaeronea,  over  the  allied  Athenians  and 
Thebans,  338,  made  Philip  master  of  Greece.  He  soon 
after  assembled  a  congress  at  Corinth,  and  was  named 
general  of  the  Confederate  Greeks  in  the  war  to  be 
undertaken  against  Persia.  But  in  336  be  was  assassi¬ 
nated  at  .'Kgca,  and  that  war  was  reserved  for  his  son. 

Philip,  emperor  of  Rome,  was  b.  in  Arabia  about  204, 
and  having  entered  into  the  military  service  of  the 
Romans,  became  praetorian  prrefect  243.  The  emperor 
Gordian  was  compelled  to  receive  him  as  a  colleague  on 
the  throne  by  the  army  which  had  conquered  Sapor, 
king  of  Persia;  and  in  the  following  year,  244,  Philip 
assumed  the  whole  authority  by  putting  liis  rival  to 
death.  He  was  killed  iu  battle  by  the  soldiers  of 
Decius,  249. 

Philip,  emperor  of  Germany,  was  the  second  son  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa.  He  was  b.  1178,  became  king  of 
Suabia  and  Tuscany  after  the  death  of  his  father,  1190, 
and  emperor  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  Ilenry  VI., 
1 198.  lie  was  assassinated  1208,  and  succeeded  by  OtlioIV. 

Philip  I,  [  Fr.  Philippe ,J  king  of  France,  son  ot  Henry  I. 

!  and  Anne  of  Russia,  was  B.  1052,  and  succeeded  to  the 
throne  under  the  guardianship  of  Baldwin  V.,  count  of 
Flanders,  1060;  died,  after  a  troubled  reign,  mixed  up 
with  the  affairs  of  William  the  Conqueror,  1108. 

Philip  11.,  surnained  Augustus,  son  of  Louis  VII.  and 
of  Alix,  daughter  of  Thibault,  count  of  Champagne, 
was  b.  1165,  succeeded  his  father  1180,  accompanied 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  to  the  Holy  Land,  liyO,  invaded 
Normandy  during  Richard's  captivity,  1193,  confiscated 
the  possessions  of  King  John  in  France,  after  the  sup¬ 
posed  murder  of  Arthur,  1203,  prepared  to  invade  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  instance  of  the  pope,  1213,  turned  his  arms 
against  Flanders,  and  gained  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Homines,  1214,  and  p.  1223.  Philip  Augustus  was  one 
of  the  ablest  princes  that  ever  reigned  iu  France,  both 
as  a  commander  and  an  administrator. 

Philip  III.,  called  the  Hardy ,  was  the  son  of  Louis  IX. 
and  Margaret  of  Provence.  He  was  b.  1245,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  1270.  In  1271  he  possessed  himself 
of  Toulouse  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Alphonso;  in 
1272  he  repressed  the  revolt  of  Roger,  count  of  Foix,  and 
in  1276  sustained  a  war  against  Alphonso  X.,  king  of 
Castile.  The  invasion  of  Sicily  by  Peter  of  Aragon, 
and  the  massacre  of  the  French,  known  as  the  “Sicilian 
Vespers,”  caused  him  to  make  war  against  that  prince, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  died,  1285. 

Philip  IV.,  called  the  Fair ,  or  Handsome,  son  of  the 
preceding  by  his  first  wife,  Isabella  of  Aragon,  was  b. 
1268,  and  succeeded  his  father  1285.  He  was  engaged 
in  wars  with  the  English  and  Flemings,  and  in  a  quarrel 
with  the  Pope,  in  the  course  of  which  lie  was  excom¬ 
municated.  In  1303  the  States-General  were  first  as¬ 
sembled.  In  1312  he  suppressed  the  Templars  (see 
Molai);  d.  1314.  He  was  an  able  but  most  despotic 
sovereign. 

Philip  V.,  called  the  Long,  second  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  B.  about  1293,  anil  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  virtue 
of  the  Salic  law,  which  excluded  the  daughter  of  his 
brother  Louis  X.,  who  died  in  1316.  In  his  reign  a  cruel 
persecution  began  against  the  Jews,  in  the  midst  of 
which  lie  died,  1322. 

Philip  VI.,  called  De  Valois ,  was  son  of  Charles,  count  of 
Valois,  a  younger  sou  of  Philip  the  Ilardv.  He  was  b. 
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1293,  and  succeeded  Charles  le  Bel,  1328.  In  his  reign 
occurred  the  wars  with  Edward  III.  of  England,  who 
claimed  the  French  crown,  as  grandson,  by  his  mother, 
of  Philip  the  Fair.  P.  lost  the  battle  of  Creesy  in  1346, 
when  30,000  men,  and  the  chief  of  his  nobility,  were 
slain.  He  d.  during  a  truce  with  the  English,  11350. 

Phil  ip  I. ,  king  of  Spain,  surnamed  the  Handsome,  b. 
1498,  was  the  son  of  Maximilian  I.,  emperor  of  Gei  many ; 
and  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Ferdinand  V., 
king  of  Aragon,  and  Isabella,  queen  of  Castile,  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  Spanish  crown.  D.  1506. 

Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  son  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
and  Elizabeth  of  Portugal,  b.  at  Valladolid,  1527.  Of  a 
cold  and  gloomy  nature,  he  was  educated  by  ecclesias¬ 
tics,  who  did  their  best  to  make  him  both  a  bigot  and  a 
despot,  and  his  reign  an  inexorable  crusade  against 
political  and  religious  freedom.  He  married,  in  1643, 
his  cousin  Mary  of  Portugal,  who  became  the  mother  of 
Don  Carlos, and  d.  in  1545.  (See  Carlos,  Don.)  In  1654, 
lie  received  from  his  father  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
the  same  year,  after  troublesome  negotiations,  married 
Mary,  queen  of  England.  lie  was  disliked  in  England, 
and  soon  quitted  it.  His  father  gave  up  to  him  the 
Netherlands  in  October,  1555,  and  the  kingdom  of  Spain 
early  iu  the  following  year.  lie  declared  war  on  France, 
and  induced  Queen  Mary  to  join  him;  won,  by  his  troops 
under  the  duke  of  Savoy,  the  memorable  victory  o!  St. 
Quentin  over  the  French,  in  1557,  and  was  present  in 
person  at  the  capture  of  the  town,  which  followed.  He 
vowed  never  to  witness  another  buttle;  ami  lie  never 
did.  lie  vowed  also  to  show  bis  gratitude  for  his  suc¬ 
cess  by  building  a  monastery,  which  he  more  than  ful¬ 
filled  in  the  magnificent  Kseurial.  A  second  victory 
over  the  French  at  Gravelines,  in  1558,  was  followed  by 
the  peace  of  Catenu-Camhresis.  Immediately  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Spain,  he  began  a  terrible  persecution  of  “here¬ 
tics,”  and  was  the  pitiless  spectator  at  an  auUt-da-f6  at 
which  40  persons  perished  at  the  stake.  The  most  mo¬ 
mentous  event  of  his  reign  was  the  revolt  of  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  first  excited  by  his  edict  against  heretics,  and 
his  attempt  to  establish  the  Inquisition  there  in  1565, 
and  resulting,  after  long  years  of  war  and  desolation,  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  During  this 
conflict,  the  successive  governors  ot  the  Netherlands 
under  P.  were  his  sister  Margaret  (duchess  of  Parma), 
the  duke  of  Alva,  Don  Luis  de  Rcquesene,  Don  Juan  of 
Austria,  and  Alexander  Farnese  (duke  of  Parma).  In 
1565,  he  persecuted  the  Christian  Moors  of  Granada,  and 
provoked  a  revolt,  which  began  in  1669;  and  after  the 
greatest  atrocities  on  both  hides,  ended  by  the  flight  or 
submission  of  the  Moors  in  1571.  On  the  death  of  Ilenry, 
king  of  Portugal,  iu  1680,  P.  conquered  that  country 
and  annexed  it  to  Spain.  lie  ftiude  immense  prepara¬ 
tions  for  an  invasion  of  England;  ami  in  1588.  tin*  year 
after  Drake’s  attack  on  Cadiz,  his  great  fleet,  which  he 
named  “the  Invincible  Armada,”  sailed  from  Lisbon; 
but  a  great  storm  and  contrary  winds  damaged  and 
threw  it  into  disorder,  and  it  was  defeated  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  P.  carried  on  intrigues  in  France  against  Henry 
111.  and  Henry  IV.;  hut  his  aim  was  defeated  by  the 
conversion  of  the  latter  to  the  Roman  faith.  P.  died  at 
the  Escurial,  alter  severe  sufferings,  the  fruit  of  his  de¬ 
baucheries,  Sept.  13,  1598.  He  liad  lived  to  see  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  his  designs  on  the  Netherlands,  on  France,  and 
on  England.  It  was  P,  II.  who  removed  the  seat  of 
government  from  Toledo,  and  made  Madrid  the  capital 
of  Spain. 

Philip  III ,  king  of  Spain,  son  of  Philip  II.  and  his  fourth 
wife,  Anne  Mary  of  Austria,  was  born  in  1578.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  1698,  and  the  following  year  mar¬ 
ried  the  Princess  Margaret  of  Austria,  by  whom  he  had 
7  children,  lie  continued  the  war  in  the  Netherlands; 
and  his  general  Spinola  took  Ostend  In  1604,  after  a  siege 
of  3  years.  But  these  successes  were  too  costly,  and  P. 
was  compelled  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the 
United  Provinces,  and  to  make  a  truce  with  them  in 
1609.  The  king  was  indolent,  and  took  little  part  in 
the  government,  and  his  favorite  and  prime  minister, 
the  duke  of  Lerma,had  little  capacity  for  his  task.  One 
of  the  most  memorable,  and  for  Spain  most  disastrous, 
of  his  measures  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors.  —  in¬ 
dustrious  farmers  and  traders,  most  of  them.  \\  hole 
provinces  were  depopulated.  D.  1621.  —  From  the  reign 
of  this  king  the  decline  of  the  Spanish  nation  may  be 
dated. 

Philip  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  son  of  Philip  III.  and  Margaret, 
was  b.  at  Valladolid,  in  1605,  married  Elizabeth,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  succeeded  his  father  in 
1621.  He  chose  for  his  first  minister  the  Count  of 
Olivarez,  whose  ambitious  policy  and  despotic  adminis¬ 
tration  brought  so  many  calamities  on  the  kingdom, 
M  ar  was  renewed  with  the  Dutch,  and  only  ended  at 
the  peace  of  Westphalia;  war  with  France  began  in 
1635,  and  lasted  till  1659,  when  the  peace  of  the  Pyr6- 
n6es  was  concluded,  and  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa  was 
married  to  Louis  XIV. ;  and  a  formidable  revolt  broke 
out  in  Catalonia,  which  was  finally  reduced  hv  Don  Juan 
in  1652.  It  was  in  the  third  year  of  this  reign  that  the 
strange  visit  of  Prince  Charles  of  England,  with  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  Madrid  took  place,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  wooing  the  Infanta.  Portugal  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  Spain  in  1640,  and  war  followed,  which  was  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  victory  of  the  Portuguese  at  Villavi- 
ciosa,  iu  June,  1665.  This  last  of  the  long  series  of  losses 
ami  calamities  broke  Philip's  heart,  and  he  died  in  Sep¬ 
tember  of  the  same  year.  His  queen  Elizabeth  died  in 
1644,  and  five  years  after  he  married  the  princess  Mary 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.,  who 
long  survived  him.  It  is  said  that  P.  was  only  seen  to 
smile  three  times  in  his  whole  life.  The  great  painter 
Velazquez  was  court-painter  to  P.  IV. 
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Phil'ip  V.,  Dukede  Anjou,  the  second  son  of  Louis,  dauphin 
of  France,  and  of  Mary  Anne  of  Bavaria,  b.  1683.  assumed 
tiie  title  of  king  of  Spain  in  1700,  by  virtue  of  the  will 
of  Charles  II.  His  claim,  however,  was  contested  by 
tlie  house  of  Austria,  in  favor  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
'l'his  produced  the  great  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
in  which  Austria  was  supported  against  France  and 
Spain  by  England,  Holland,  Savoy,  Portugal,  and  Prus¬ 
sia.  The  beginning  of  this  war  was  very  disastrous  to 
1\,  who  lost  Aragon,  Gibraltar,  and  the  islands  of  Mi¬ 
norca  and  Majorca,  also  Sardinia  and  the  kingdom  of  ! 
Naples.  The  victories  of  the  Duke  de  Vendome,  and 
those  of  Marshal  Villars  in  Flanders,  confirmed  1*.  on j 
the  throne,  and  restored  peace  to  Europe  by  the  treaty 
ot  Utrecht,  in  1713.  The  war  was  renewed  in  1717,  and 
the  Spanish  fleet  was  defeated  in  the  Mediterranean  by 
Sir  George  Byng.  Peace  was  restored  in  1720,  alter 
which  /'.became  a  victim  to  confirmed  melancholy,  and 
in  1724  abdicated  the  throne  to  his  son  Louis,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  a  monastery.  Louis  died  a  few  months  after, 
of  the  small-pox,  and  P.  was  compelled  to  resume  the 
government.  His  subsequent  conduct  was  character¬ 
ized  by  greater  spirit  and  judgment.  In  1733,  be  en¬ 
tered  into  an  alliance  with  France  against  the  Emperor, 
and  his  son  Don  Carlos  conquered  Sicily  and  Naples, 
of  which  lie  became  king,  in  1734,  the  royal  palace 
was  burnt,  and  a  great  number  of  fine  paintings  de¬ 
stroyed.  In  1736  peace  was  concluded;  but  a  new  war 
broke  out  in  1739.  D.  1745. 

Philip.  Kino.  See  Massachusetts. 

Philip,  the  Goon.  Duke  of  Burgundy,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  sovereigns  of  his  time,  was  son  of  John  “  Sans- 
Peur,”  and  was  B.  at  Dijon  in  1396.  lie  succeeded  on  the 
assassination  of  the  duke,  his  father,  1419,  and  at  once 
formed  an  alliance  with  Henry  V.  of  England,  and  joined 
in  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  which  declared  Henry  regent 
and  heir  of  France.  He  fought  on  the  English  side  for 
several  years,  and  gave  his  sister  Anne  in  marriage  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  But  jealousy  and  dissension 
arose,  and  P.  Abandoned  the  English  alliance,  ami  his 
reconciliation  with  Charles  VII.  of  France  was  effected 
at  the  great  Congress  of  Arras,  1435,  attended  by  legates 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Council  of  Basle,  and  ambassadors 
from  almost  all  the  states  of  Christendom.  He  had 
married,  in  1430,  for  his  third  wife,  Isabella  of  Portugal, 
in  whose  honor  he  instituted  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  long  the  highest  in  Christendom.  P.  extended 
his  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  Brabant,  Holland,  and 
Hainault,  hut.  revolts  broke  out  in  several  of  the  great 
towns,  which  were  only  suppressed  by  the  most  severe 
measures.  The  town  of  Diuant  especially  was  besieged, 
stormed,  burnt  to  ashes,  and  all  its  inhabitants  mas¬ 
sacred,  P.  being  present  to  see  this  act  of  vengeance. 
He  i>.  at  Bruges,  June  15, 1467,  and  W'as  succeeded  by  bis 
son,  Charles  the  Bold. 

Philip.  (St.,)  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  was  a  fisher¬ 
man  of  Bethsaida,  a  city  of  Galilee,  on  the  lake  of  Ge- 
nesareth,  when  lie  wa9  called  by  Jesus  Christ.  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  historians  relate  that  he  w'us  married  and  had 
several  children,  and  that  he  preached  the  gospel  in 
Phrygia.  He  is  enrolled  among  the  martyrs  by  some 
ancient  writers,  lie  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Philip 
the  Deacon,  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  who  converted  the 
eunuch  of  Candace,  Queen  of  Ethiopia.  Suffered  mar- 
tv  rdoin  at  Hierapolis,  it  is  supposed  about  SO. 

Philippe  ville,  a  fortified  town  of  "Algeria,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Stora,  35  in.  W.  of  Bona;  pop.  1876,  13,736. 

Pllilip'pi.  (Anc.  Geoy.)  A  city  in  the  E.  extremity 
of  Macedonia,  where  the  army  of  Brutus  and  Cassius 
was  defeated  by  that  of  Octavius  and  Antony,  B.  C.  42, 
thus  ending  the  republican  government.  Here,  too, 
St.  Paul  first  preached  the  gospel  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  a.  r>.  52.  The  site  is  now  strewn  with  ruins. 

Pllilip'pi.  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post- village,  cap.  of  Bar¬ 
bour  co.,  abt.  88  m.  S.S.E.  of  Wheeling. 

Philip  pious.  (F)pistle  to  the.)  one  of  the  canonical 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  one  of  the  epistles 
written  by  St.  Paul,  7.  v.,  was  addressed  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  above  town. 

Philip  pic,  n.  The  title  of  several  orations  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  the  spirit  and 
animosity  of  which  has  caused  the  name  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  similar  compositions  by  other  orators.  Thus, 
Cicero  gave  this  name  to  the  orations  which  drove 
Marc  Antony  from  Rome,  and  compelled  the  senate  to  I 
prosecute  the  war  against  him  after  the  murder  of  Julius  I 
Caesar. 

Philip'picus-Barllanes,  emperor  of  the  F'ast, 
proclaimed,  after  causing  the  assassination  of  Justinian 
II.,  711,  dethroned  by  the  people  713. 

Philippine,  {-pen',)  n.  Same  as  Philopena,  7.  v. 

Philippine  Islands,  (fil'ip-pine,)  a  group  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  belonging  to  Spain,  between  Lat. 
50°  32'  and  19°  38'  N.,  Lon.  117°  and  127°  E.,  having  N. 
the  Balintang  Channel,  which  divides  it  from  the  Bu¬ 
tanes  and  Basher  Islands,  E.  the  Pacific  Ocean,  S.  tin* 
Strait  of  Basilan,  separating  it  from  the  Sooloo  Archi¬ 
pelago  to  the  E.  of  Borneo,  and  W.  the  Chinese  Sea; 
area ,  estimated  at  135,115  sq.  m.  The  principal  islands 
are  LU9011,  the  Bisayan  group,  Palawan,  Magindanao, 
besides  numerous  small  islands.  The  surface  is  gen¬ 
erally  volcanic,  the  soil  fertile,  and  the  climate  variable, 
though  not  subject  to  intense  heat,  the  temperature  in 
the  hot  season  averaging  82°.  Prod.  Rice,  cotton,  cof¬ 
fee,  sago,  tobacco,  indigo,  hemp,  cocoa-nuts,  cinnamon, 
and  fruits.  The  mountains  afford  excellent  timber,  and  I 
there  are  pearl  fisheries  along  the  coasts.  Manuf.  Ma¬ 
nilla  cigars,  cigar-cases,  earthenware,  straw  hats,  and 
cotton  cloth.  Exp.  Gold-dust,  cassia,  pepper,  sago,  rat¬ 
tans,  tortoise-shell,  edible  nests,  amUer,  marble,  Ac. 
Imp.  All  kinds  of  India  piece-goods,  and  European  cut¬ 


lery  and  iron.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  various  tribes, 
partly  of  Malay  and  partly  of  Papuan  origin.  The  seat 
of  government  is  at  Manilla  (Fig.  1702),  cap.  of  the 
island  of  Liiyon,  the  residence  of  the  Captain-General. 
The  Philippines  were  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1521. 
l\)p.  3,5uu,U00. 

Philippi  ze,  r.  n.  [From  Gr  Pliilippisein ,  to  be  on  the 
side  ot  Phil  ip.  J  To  write  or  utter  scathing  invective. 

Pliilippo  poli,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Mace¬ 
donia,  011  a  small  itdand  formed  by  the  Maritza,  86  111. 
from  Adriauople.  Manuf.  Woollen,  silk,  and  cotton 
fabrics,  leather,  tobacco,  and  soap.  Pop.  40,000. 

Philips*,  in  Arkansas,  an  E.  co.,  adjoining  Mississippi; 
area ,  abt.  725  sq.  in.  Hirers.  Mississippi  and  St.  Francis 
rivers,  besides  many  less  important  streams.  Surface., 
generally  level ;  sot/,  fertile.  Cap.  Helena.  Pap.  abt. 
16,500. 

Phi  Upshur;;,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  War¬ 
ren  co.,  abt.  4u  m.  N.W.  ot  Trenton. 

Phi  lips  bur;*',  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  co., 
abt.  75  m  N.E.  by  N.  of  Marietta. 

Philips  bur;;,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Cen¬ 
tre  co.,  a  Lit.  28  m.  W.  of  Bellefoute \pop.  abt.  700. 

Philip's  River,  in  New  Hampshire ,  enters  the  1 
Amonoosiick  River  from  Coos  co. 

Phirisbiii'g,  or  Grande  Baie,  a  village  of  the  island 
ol  St.  Martin,  W.  Indies,  cup.  of  the  Dutch  portion  ",p<p. 
2,400. 

Philis  ler,  n.  [Ger.  for  Philistine.]  A  Philistine;  — 
a  cant  term  used  by  the  Burschen ,  or  Germau  univer¬ 
sity  students,  to  designate  the  townsmen. 

Philist ine,  (mtin,)  n.  ( Geog .)  One  of  the  Philistines, 
7.  v. —  In  England,  a  caut  term  for  a  bailiff  or  sheriff's 
officer.  —  Iu  Germany,  a  Phi  lister. 

Phil  istines,  n.  pi.  This  ancient  people,  descended 
from  Ham,  the  sou  of  Noah,  emigrated  at  a  very  early 
date  from  Egypt  into  Syria,  called  after  them  Philistia, 
and  afterwards  Palestine,  though  they  possessed  only  the 
portion  on  the  S.  coast  bounded  by  the  hilly  countries 
of  Ephraim  and  Judah,  and  extending  S.W.  to  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Egypt.  Their  chief  city,  Gaza,  is  mentioned  as 
early  as  b.  c.  2218.  They  reduced  the  Israelites  to  sub¬ 
jection  B.  C.  1156  (Judges  xiii.  1),  but  were  compelled  to 
set  them  at  liberty  by  Samson,  who  destroyed  their 
chief  nobility  by  pulling  down  the  temple  where  they 
were  assembled,  n.  c.  1117  (Judges  xvi.  3u).  In  the  time 
of  Fill,  b.  c.  1116  (1  Bam.  fv.  11),  they  seized  the  ark  of 
tiie  Lord,  which  they  were  compelled  to  restore  by  the 
miraculous  plagues  it  brought  upon  them  ;  and  they 
sustained  a  severe  defeat  from  8am U el  at  Mizpeh,  B.  c. 
1096(1  Bam.  vii.  2-13).  In  the  reign  of  Saul  they  har¬ 
assed  the  Israelites  (1  Bam.  xiv.  62),  and  the  death  of 
that  monarch  occurred  while  fighting  against  them  in 
Mount  Gilboa,  B.  c.  1055  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  4).  David  gained 
several  victories  over  the  Philistines,  and  Jeliosbapbat 
made  them  tributary  to  him,  b.c.  912  (2  Chron.  xvii.  11). 
In  the  reign  of  Jehoram  they  invaded  Judah,  and  car¬ 
ried  away  the  king’s  wives  and  sons  into  captivity,  b.  c. 
887  (2  Chron.  xxi.  17).  They  again  invaded  Judah,  and 
took  Bethshcmesh  and  Ajulon,  B.c.  740  (2  Chron.  xxviii. 
18).  Their  country  was  invaded  by  the  Assyrians  arid 
the  Egyptians,  who  took  their  strong  city  of  Ashdod. 
Pompey  incorporated  Philistria  in  the  Roman  province 
of  Syria,  b.  c.  62. 

Philis'tiiiism,  n.  Manners  or  habits  of  the  aucient 
Philistines. 

Phil  lips,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co., 
pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Phillipshur;;.  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Orange  co., 
abt.  1 10  m.  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Phillipshur;;,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  Beaver 
co.,  abt.  28  111.  N.W.  of  Pittsburg. 

Pliiriipsbur;;h,  a  village  ot  Missisquoi  co.,  Upper 
Canada,  abt.  22  in.  S.E.  of  St.  John’s. 

Phil  lipsitc,  n.  (Min.)  A  lime-IIarmotome  found  in 
white  translucent  crystals  near  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
and  in  minute  fiesli-colored  crystals  in  amygdaloid  at 
Magee  Island,  Londonderry,  at  Vesuvius,  Ac.  It  was 
named  after  William  Phillips  the  mineralogist. 

Phi  II  i  p^  port .  in  New  York, a  post- village  of  Sullivan 
co  ,  abt.  90  m.  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Phillipston.  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-township  of 
Worcester  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  693. 

Pliiriipstowo.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  White 
co.,  al*t.  165  m.  S.FI  of  Springfield. 

Phillipstown,  in  New  Yak,  a  township  of  Putnam 
co.;  pop.  (1870)5,117. 

Phillip's  Village,  in  Maine ,  a  village  of  Franklin 
CO.,  abt.  55  m.  N.W.  of  Augusta. 

Phi ll  s  C'reek,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Jersey  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2,600. 

Philly  re  a,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  European  evergreen 
shrubs,  order  Oleacen,  introduced  from  the  region  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  much  used  for  planting  in 
shrubberies.  There  are  two  or  three  species  and  several 
varieties,  all  of  close  bushy  habit,  and  with  neat  per¬ 
sistent  foliage. 

Philo,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Champaign  co. 

Philocar'pinc.  See  Jaborandi,  p.  1357. 

Pliilog'yiiy,  n.  [Gr .philos,  loving,  and  gync,  woman.] 
Uxoriousness. 

Pliilolog'ic*,  Philological,  a.  Pertaining  to 
philology,  or  to  the  study  and  knowledge  of  language. 

Philolog'icall.V,  adv.  In  a  philological  manner. 

Philol  ogist.  Pllil'ologue,  n.  A  critic;  a  gram¬ 
marian  ;  one  versed  in  philology. 

Philol'ogizc,  v.  n.  To  criticise. 

Philol  ogy,  n.  [Gr.  philologia,  from  philos,  loving, 
and  logos ,  discourse.]  In  antiquity  this  word  was  used  j 
to  designate  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  considered,  | 
not  with  respect  to  their  respective  subject-matters,  | 
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but  to  the  language  in  wliich  they  were  conveyed.  A 
philologist  was  one  who  studied  or  taught  the  elegance 
of  diction,  as  applicable  to  every  branch  of  human 
learning;  nor  can  the  meaning  of  the  designation  be 
very  accurately  distinguished  from  that  of  the  ypagpa- 
riKof,  or  grammarian ;  while  sometimes  the  term  phi¬ 
lology  was  usurped  in  a  wider  sense,  so  as  to  comprehend 
learning  in  general.  After  the  revival  of  letters,  the 
word  was  introduced  into  modern  European  languages, 
but  in  a  much  more  restricted  signification.  It  then 
comprehended  grammatical  criticism  and  etymology, 
and  some  branches  of  archaeology  ;  and  as  these  studies 
were  almost  confined  to  the  ancient  languages,  ami 
other  relics  of  classical  antiquity,  wliich  alone  were 
then  studied  in  a  scientific  manner,  the  only  philolo¬ 
gists  were  the  learned  investigators  of  the  Greek  Hnd 
Latin  idioms  and  literature.  Commentaries  on  ancient 
authors,  etymological  works,  and  glossaries  of  their 
language,  grammars,  Ac.,  were  then  the  class  of  writings 
usually  denominated  philological ;  and  although  t lie 
field  of  philology,  considered  in  this  sense,  is  now  more 
extensive,  as  the  modern  European  and  non-European 
languages  have  also  become  the  subjects  of  accurate  in¬ 
vestigation,  it  is  with  this  general  meaning  that  the 
word  has  chiefly  been  used  by  English  writers.  It  is 
defined  by  Johnson,  criticism,  grammatical  learning.  1  n 
this  popular  sense  philology  may  be  said  to  embrace:  1. 
Etymolo*  y,  or  the  science  of  the  origin  of  words;  2. 
Grammar,  or  the  science  of  the  construction  of  language 
in  general  and  of  individual  languages;  3.  Literary  crit¬ 
icism,  or  the  investigation  of  merits  and  demerits  in 
style  and  diction.  Of  late  years,  however,  a  new  and 
very  extensive  province  has  been  added  to  the  domain 
of  philology;  viz.,  t lie  science  of  language  in  a  more 
general  sense,  considered  philosophically  with  respect 
to  the  light  it  throws  on  the  nature  of  the  human  in¬ 
tellect  and  progress  of  human  knowledge;  and  histor¬ 
ically,  with  r  *ferenee  to  the  connection  between  different 
tongues. and  the  connection  thus  indicated  between  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  and  races.  I n  this  sense  the  term  compre¬ 
hends:  1.  Phonology,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  sounds  of 
the  human  voice  ;  which  appears  to  include  orthography, 
or  the  system  to  be  adopted  when  we  endeavor  to  ren¬ 
der,  by  our  own  alphabet,  the  sounds  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  ;  2.  Etymology  ;  3.  Ideology ,  or  the  science  of  the 
modification  of  language  by  grammatical  forms,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  various  points  of  view  from  w  hich  men  con¬ 
template  the  ideas  which  words  are  meant  to  express. 

Philomath,  n.  [Gr.  philomathes ,  from  philos,  and 
mathe,  learning.]  A  student;  one  who  loves  learning; 
in  a  depreciatory  sense,  a  pedant. 

Philomath'!**,  a.  [Fr.  philomathiqvs.]  Belonging, 
or  having  reference  to  the  love  of  learning.  —  Erudite; 
having  a  fondness  or  taste  for  letters. 

Philom'athy,  n.  [Gr.  philomatheia.~\  Devotion  to 
letters;  love  of  learning. 

Philomela.  Phil  omel,  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr  Philo¬ 
mela,  the  name  of  a  daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of 
Athens,  who  was  transformed  into  a  nightingale.]  (Zool.) 
A  genus  of  birds,  order  Insessores,  of  which  the  Nightin¬ 
gale,  q.  v.,  is  the  type. 

Pliilomii'sirol.  a.  [Or.  philos ,  loving,  and  musike, 
music.]  Having  a  love  for  music. 

Plii lopelia.  [Low  Oer.  vielliebken,  mnch  loved.]  A 
small  present  made  in  accordance  with  a  custom  said  to 
have  been  introduced  from  Germany.  A  person  who  in 
eating  almonds,  finds  one  containing  two  kernels,  pre¬ 
sents  one  of  them  to  a  person  of  tin*  opposite  sex.  and 
whichever,  when  they  next  meet,  shall  first  say  Philo¬ 
pena,  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  other  a  present 
bearing  this  name.  —  Webster. 

Phi  I op*i* m<*n,  ( fil-o-pe'men,)  called  the  last  of  the 
Greeks,  was  really  their  last  great  commander.  He  was 
born  in  Arcadia,  b.  C.  253,  became,  in  210,  generalissimo 
of  the  Achaian  League,  and  conquered  the  Spartans  — 
at  which  time  he  abolished  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  The 
greatest  of  his  victories  in  this  long  struggle  was  the 
battle  of  Mantinea.  He  was  put  to  death  by  poison 
when  a  prisoner  of  the  Messeuians,  b.c.  183,  the  same 
year  that  proved  fatal  to  Hannibal  and  Scipio. 

Philopolem'ic,  Phllopolemloal,  a.  [Or. 
philos,  fond,  and  polemos,  war.]  Having  sway  over  an¬ 
tagonistic  natures:  —  an  epithet  of  Minerva. 

PhilOpro;;ciilti vencss,  n.  [Gr.  philos ,  loving, 
and  Lat.  progenies,  offspring.]  ( Phrtn .)  Love  of  off¬ 
spring. 

Pliilos'ophaster.  n.  [Lat.,  a  bad  philosopher.]  A 
spurious  philosopher. 

Philosopher,  n.  [Gr.  phitosophos.  from  philos,  and 
sophos,  wise,  sophia,  wisdom.]  A  person  versed  in  philos 
opliy,  or  in  the  principles  of  nature  and  morality;  one 
who  devotes  himself  to  the  study  of  physics,  or  of  moral 
or  intellectual  science;  one  wdio  is  profoundly  versed 
in  any  science. 

Philosophic,  Philosoph  ical,  a.  Tertaining 

to,  or  proceeding  from  philosophy. 

—Regulated  by  philosophy  or  the  rules  of  reason;  calm; 
temperate;  rational ;  such  as  characterizes  a  philosopher. 

Philosophically,  adv.  III  a  philosophical  manner; 
calmly;  wisely;  rationally. 

Philos'ophism,  n.  [Fr.  philosophisme,  from  Gr. 
philos,  loving,  and  sophisma,  a  sophism.]  Love  of  false 
reasoning;  practice  of  sophistry. 

Phi los'ophist,  n.  One  who  deals  in  sophistry. 

Pliilosophis'tic,  Philosophise ioal,  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  practice  of  sophistry. 

Philosophize,  v.n.  To  reason  like  a  philosopher;  to 
search  into  the  reason  and  nature  ot  things:  to  investi¬ 
gate  phenomena,  and  assign  causes  for  their  existence. 

Philosophizer,  n.  One  who  philosophizes. 
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Philo*  nphjr.  *%.  Tr  from  Gr.  Jot- 

Id?:,  and  tophus.  wisdom.]  Literally,  a  love  of  wisdom  or 
kn-w  ledge.  The  origin  of  the  term  is  attributed  to 
Pj cba^ -cas,  who.  in  place  of  calling  himself  sophos.  a 
wise  man,  assumed  the  more  modest  title  of  a  l<»ver  of 
wisdom.  The  term  was  commonly  u«e>i  to  i Delude  the 
three  great  branches  of  knowledge  :  vil.  physio*,  ethics, 
and  dialectics  or  metaphysics.  Id  the  present  d.*y.  p. 
i*  used  rather  indefinitely  jo  several  senses.  All  P.  is 
kfr.'vlcdge,  bat  all  knowledge  is  not  philosophy.  Knowl¬ 
edge  is  of  two  kinds.  —  1,  the  knowledge  of  a  thing  is 
called  historical  or  empirical  knowledge,  —  the  kuowfe 
ed^-  of  tl»e  feet;  and  2.  the  knowledge  why  or  bow  a 
thing,  is  called  philosophical,  scientific,  rational  knowl¬ 
edge, —  the  knowledge  of  the  cawe.  Philosophical  | 
knowledge,  then,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  tlie  knowledge 
of  effects  as  'fependent  on  their  causes;  and  hence  all 
sciences  occupied  in  the  research  of  cause?  may  be 
viewed  as  so  many  branches  of  P.  In  a  more  limited 
sense,  the  term  philosophy  is  used  to  denote  the  science 
of  mind  by  way  *_*f  preeminence,  as  being  the  high-st 
of  all  knowledge.  In  fact,  there  are  no*  a  few  of  the 
special  sciences  that  can  only  be  considered  as  the 
science  of  mind,  in  particular  aspects,  or  in  special  ap¬ 
plications :  and  there  are  none  of  tbrm  that  do  not  sup¬ 
ple  it  as  their  preliminary,  and  borrow  from  it  th*-ir 
Sight.  Thro  logic  is  the  science  of  the  Uw*  of  thought: 
ethics,  the  science  of  the  laws  whi*  h  govern  our  moral 
nature:  politics,  the  science  of  m  n  in  his  social  and 
civil  relate  ns.  The  fine  arts  have  their  foundation  in 
the  theory  of  the  bewariful;  and  even  religion,  theology 
Itself,  is  not  independent  of  the  same  P  P.  appears  to 
have  fl*>onsbi5»i  in  India  on  1  China  in  the  moot  remote 
age* :  and  the  ewrti-st  authentic  hist-  ries  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  A^vrhrj  represent  their  priestboed  as  highly 
verged  in  natural  and  speculative  science,  which  they 
need  to  strengthen  their  j>.*w<rr  over  the  superstitious 
and  the  igneant.  Greek  phik«?ophy  c  m  prises  the 
f  {lowing  schools: — the  Academic.  Alexandrian.  Aris¬ 
totelian  or  Peripatetic.  Cynic.  Cyrecaic.  Eclectic.  Ei  emtio. 
Epicurean.  Ionic.  Megxr.an.  Peripatetic.  Platonic,  Py  tha- 
reun.  Sciatic.  and  St- 4c  The  philosophy  of  the 
mans  was  derived  from  that  of  the  Greeks,  bat 
never  attained  equal  celebrity.  Dooutian  expelled 
•H  the  phihwnfiiiini  from  Rome  In  90.  MediwvaJ 
philosophy  commence  a  with  Dm  tiro,  born  about  171. 
Th-  Sch  lehc  sch-ol  originate*!  in  the  9th  century, 
and  for  many  year*  was  the  ou ly  system  of  ortho¬ 
dox  phib  sophy.  Puriog  th-f  10th  century  the  influence 
of  Arabian  learning  was  felt  thr  -ugfe  ut  the  civilize! 
wvrid.  and  Cordova  l-caan?  ceh*l<ufed  as  a  s*^»t  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Thr  Speculative  schoo*  commenced  about  1530, 
and  the  inductive  meth*d  f  Urvi  Bao  n  was  published 
in  the  treatise  ou  the  Adramccment  of  Learning.  in 
lOite.  The  most  important  modem  systems  of  philosophy 
arv  the  Ctetema.  the  Onpriicui,  ao*i  I  >  *  quo. 

Philrotra  tn*,  Flavius,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  l*ocn  in 
the  island  of  Lemc  e.  perhaps  about  a.  d.  1*0.  Hr 
taught  at  Athens  and  at  Rome,  and  is  chiefly  remem¬ 
bered  as  author  of  the  noarveilwK  Lift*/  ApoUrmtu*  of 
Tyana.  which  he  wrote  at  the  eo mould  of  the  Empress 
Ju.la  b:4uoA.  and  of  the  Lice*  of  the  Sophist*.  He 
»*?  living  in  23£. 

Philotechnic,  -f/i'mT-.  Philotroch  nical.  a. 

rWw,  loving,  and  teehni.  an  art.]  Food  of  the  arts. 

Philter,  JUFlr.  Yt. philtre;  Lat. pS iltmm, from Gr. 

phtftren.  from  phtle.o.  to  Five.  7  a  drug  or  preparation 
suppose*!  I  y  the  ancient*  to  hare  the  p-  wer  of  exciting 
love.  Nothing  certain  is  known  respecting  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  these  potions:  but  their  operation  was  so 
violent  that  many  pers  -ns  lost  th**ir  lives  an*!  tiieir 
news*  c  by  their  mean*.  The  Thessilian  philters  were  in 
the  highest  celebrity,  /nr.  vi.  610.) 

—v.  a.  To  impregnate  with  a  love-potion.  —  To  charm  by 
love :  to  excite  to  love  or  animal  desire  by  a  prepared 
potion. 

Phi  mo  ala,  n.  Gr.  from  phimor.  muzzle] 

{Med.)  A  constrictive  of  the  extremity  of  the  prepuce! 
eo  cl  ee  and  firm  a?  tr-  prevent  its  leiog  drawn  lock. 

Phipp*  burgr,  in  M:ine.  a  p- st-vi  *!ge  and  twp.  of 
Sarvxtlw  cvc.  abt  40  m.  "  of  Augusta:  fV-i/ pop.  1.7T  • 

Phis,  /u.  a.  TA  contract!*  r.  ’  p  yeiogn  .y.]  The 
face  or  visage.  (In  sport  or  contempt.) 

Phlebi  tin,  a  Gr.  p+i'p*.  p  -'ot.  a  vein/  Med. 
InAamamtion  of  the  inner  membrane  of  a  vein. 

Phlebos  raphy.  n.  Gr.  j  ■ .  a  i-:n.in.i  rrapSe. 
—  :  *  .V'*:-  A  *:.-  ••-.-« 

Phleb  elite,  a-  [Gr.  phUps.  a  vein.  and  If  -  stone.] 
(Jferf.)  A  k*se  concretion,  varying  in  size  fr  m  that 
of  a  currant  to  that  of  a  pea,  occasionally  found  in  the 
veins.  —  Dmegiisam. 

Phlehol  osy,  a.  [Or.  phfepc.  a  v-rn,  and  Ugo*.  a  df 
ourss.]  t  JN.  |  That  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of 
th-  veins  — Dwpiim. 

Fhleb  orrhase.  Phleborrha  sia.  Gr.jfe-fer#.' 

ykf  far,  vein,  and  nrye.  ruptnre.j  !W.i  Rupture  of 
.  -  p  mfliron 

Pill  phot  omisl,  «.  One  who  practises  the  art  of 
phb-l»4>imv:  a  bha>d  letter. 

Phlebot  omize.  r.  *«.  T-  fee  Mood- 

pi  l  lebot  omy.  v.  [Fr.  p :  Gr.  pVgAotowu, 
from  ^  p.  'Vm,  a  vein.  fn*m  pAfeo.  to  gn?h.  to  over- 
fl  >w.]  .%ry  i  Th»  act  or  practice  of  cutting  or  open- 
ing  a  v-in  f  r  felting  b  *  d  :  bk>-!-letting. 

Phlogru.  Jiem.)  ».  Gr.  pht'o***.  phl*j9**tn*,  flame, 
icfl  •tnnuh  ti.  fr -m  p  ■  to  turn.]  P  vs* -4  Am»‘Oe 
the  aih  ient  phyricians  thb  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
four  primary  kronur*  of  the  body.  Phlegm  is  n  viscid 
mc*~us.expe**torat»i*i  from  the  threat  and  £»*>«  in  colds 
and  lin  ucLhl  affertions,  Scientifically,  the  word 
phlegm  b  coed  in  the  Sense  of  nervous  and  sanguineous. 


to  express  a  peculiar  temperament  or  condition  of  the 
body.  %  phl/pmotic  or  phltpmaitctil  temperament  being 
regarded  as  a  cold,  dull,  apathetic  state  of  mind  and 
body. 

— Lialness  :  coldness:  sluggishness :  indifference :  apathy. 

Phlegmat  ic.  a.  [Fr  j'r.Uffmati ;ue~)  Ai-oonuing  in 
phlegm ;  as,  a  phlegmatic  humor.  —  Generating  phlegm ; 
as,  ± phlegmatic  su»«stance.  —  Not  easily  excited  into  ac¬ 
tion  or  p&s&jon ;  doll;  sluggish  :  cold;  aa,  a  phlegmatic 
p*erson. 

Phlegmat  ieallyr,  adr.  Coldlj;  heavily;  in  a 

phlegmatic  manner. 

Ph  lesr  mon.  •  [Gr.  phlegm  nl,  fron lphlegan,  to  burn.] 

•  Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  areolar  texture.  JhaegUson. 

Phles:  in  on otm.  a.  Having  the  nature  or  qualities 

o!  phlegUK*n. 

Phlegron.  riefgon.)  surnamed  the  Trallian.  firm  Tral¬ 
les.  in  Caria.  his  birthplace.  Hr  was  the  freed  mao  of 
Adrian,  and  wrote  a  History  of  MamU/ms  T  angs  ;  also 
a  History  of  the  (Aymptiud*.  part  of  w  hich  is  extant. 
He  is  said  to  have  mentioned  the  darkness  at  onr 
Saviours  crucifix  fen.  Thi?  passage  caused  a  contro¬ 
versy  between  Whist  n.  Chapman,  and  others,  in  the 
l>th  century.  Tiie  lest  editk-n  of  his  remains  is  that 
of  Westeriuann,  1839.  Flourished  in  the  2d  century. 

Phle  n m.  *.  [Gr.yAhr^.]  i  A  genus  of  plants, 

order  Graminacefe.  remarkable  for  the  close  cylindrical 
form  of  the  spike-like  panicles.  P.  prratc+s*  is  the 
Timothy.  Cat V tail  emss  or  HerdV'rrass.  perhaps  the 
more  v«du*ble  of  all  grasses.  It  is  extensively  culti¬ 
vated  in  this  country,  and  is  prcdwldy  native. 

Pblogis  tian.  -  ir.  p>- .  gistiden.]  One  who  be- 
li»-ve-  in  the  existence  of  phlogiston. 

Phlo^is  tie.  a.  f'r. phi* gist tjut.]  Cheat.)  Partak- 

ing  of  phlogiston. 

.  Med.  i  1  nflammatory :  sthenic. 

Phlogds  t  irate,  r.  a.  To  a?^:*date  phlc*giston  with. 

Piilo&ri*»tica  tion,  a-  Act  or  process  ot  combining 
with  phfogtston. 

Plilo^i^ton.  n.  [Gr^  from  jhlsgisfe*.  from  phlox. 
p.Umfif,  a  flume.!  ^Oew  ,  An  imaginary  sul«tance. 
which  was  regarded  by  old  writers  as  the  basis  of  all 
fire,  and  the  principle  of  combustion. 

Ph  I  nr  id  zi  ne.  **-  irtm.i  A  ntctuce  extracted 
fn-rn  the  Inrk  of  the  appfe.  {.*ear. plnm. and  cherry-tree: 
Fb/wi.  It  crystallises  readily,  i-  slightly  bitter, 

and.  when  U*iled  with  dilute  adds,  yields  gnpr  i~iprl 
and  a  rtonk  sule-tance  caviled  phlor*tine  (C-j  n14tS.;,i. 
When  ex)«wed  to  the  >dnt  influence  of  air  and  ammo¬ 
nia,  it  fiTms  a  red  o»niponi>d.  called  phloridsexnc.  which 
combine  with  ammonia  to  k*rm  a  purple  mass,  which 
dissolves  in  water  with  a  firm  blue  color. 

Phlox.  _r  Is.)  n.  Gr.f  v*'-.]  Hot.  A  highly  orr.a- 
meutal  N.  American  genos  of  plants,  order  ftrtemomia-l 
erst.  distiDgukhed  by  its  l*^ves  mostly  opposite,  sessile, 
simple,  entire  ;  flowers  in  terminal  corymbs  or  pauicles. 
As  usually  happens  with  {«*j>nlar  flowers,  the  species 
themselves.  om*e  cultivated  for  their  own  sake-,  have 
given  way  More  the  more  showy  hybridized  varieties, 
and  at  the  \ment  day  are  rarely  met  with,  the  garden 
phloxes  being  all  productions  of  the  fl  ris t.  and  of  a 
m  at  ornamental  character.  A  few  well-marked  dwarf-' 
haUted  sorts  are  still  grown  as  rock-plants :  and  P. 
arummrmdii.  w  hicb  has  sported  into  a  variety  of  beau- . 
tiful  cob  rs.  is  one  of  the  mist  showy  of  cultivated  an¬ 
nuals. 

Phoca.  s.  (Zool )  See  Se  al 

Ph(M-a  eean.  *-  (ZoU.  An  animal  of  the  genus 
Pix>ca  ;  a  seal. 

Phocal.  1  JttaJ.  7.  B  1  ’  ring,  or  relating  to  the  sex). 

Pho  eas.  emperor  -f  the  E;*.-!.  was  at  first  a  centurion 
in  the  army  .  f  the  emperor  Maurice.  In  6m2  he  took 
advantage  of  the  grievances  and  discontent  of  the  soKlier* 
t«>  get  himself  elected  emperor:  a  revolt  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  foik>w  rd.  and  Maurice  and  hU  five  o.»ns  were  mur¬ 
dered  at  Chalcedon.  whither  they  had  fled.  P.  was  of  i 
low  origin,  and  of  equally  low  nature :  ignorant,  cow¬ 
ardly.  and  crueL  with  no  ambition  as  Ot-vt-reign.  but  to. 
indulge  the  more  freely  in  lust  and  dm  n  ken  ness.  The 
eaipr^-ss  C«>n«tantina.  accused  of  conspiracy,  was  tor¬ 
ture*!.  and  with  her  three  daughters  l»ehead»-i  at  Cbal-. 
cedon :  and  nunil^rless  meaner  victims  perished  with¬ 
out  trial,  and  amid  refinements  of  cruelty  and  torture. 
Yet  P  was  acknowledged  both  in  the  East  and  West, 
are!  his  image,  with  that  of  his  wife,  Leontia.  were  set 
up  in  the  Lateran  by  P-»pe  Gregory.  w)»o  str-^ped  lovsely 
I  flatter  him.  Cb-«rc*es.  king  of  Ifersia.  declared  war 
oo  him  and  conquered  several  province*  of  the  empire, 
and  at  length  the  tyrant  was  overthrown  and  the  em¬ 
pire  ddirmd  by  Heraclius.  «on  of  the  exarch  of  Africa, 
who  fed  an  expedition  to  Constantinople  in  610.  P. 
was  seized,  put  in  chains,  tortured,  and  beheaded,  and 
his  Udy  burnt. 

Phcwenie.  a.  <Chem.)  Bei*  n gin g.  or  relating 

b*.  or  obtained  from,  pfe^euine ; — said  of  a  certain  acid. 

Pkoee  nine.  a.  Fr^  from  Gr.  pth^i.aina.  a  porpoise.] 

•  An  adipose  so  Stance  formed  in  the  oil  of  the 
porpoise.  W  l»en  liquefied,  it  yields  a  vcdatile  odorous 
acid  called  phoomic  acid. 

Phocidre.  a.  pi.  (ZoSL)  The  s»eal  family.  See 
8»>l 

Phocion.  /'  a  celetcated  Athenian  general 

and  statesman,  was  B.  about  4ak*  b.  C-  He  was  a  disciple 
of  Plato  and  X emirates,  served  under  Cbabrias  at  the 
naval  battle  ?f  Naxos,  and  became  subsequently  bead 
of  the  peace  party  at  Athens,  steadily  oppodng  Dt*K*- 
thrnts  and  all  l«old  patri-.'ts  who  were  ready  to  fight  for 
the  indej-eu-lence  of  their  country  against  the  Mace¬ 
donian  invaders.  He  was  a  brave  and  successful  soldi -r, 
and  was  49  times  appointed  general:  his  private  char¬ 
acter  was  above  cuspicu  n.  and  that  alone  saved  him 
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from  the  infamy  which  his  political  course  deserved. 
He  was  twice  sent  on  embassies  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  acquired  bis  friendship.  He  is  said  to  have  advised 
that  Deni  -sthenes  and  other  leadiug  men  shonid  be 
given  np  to  the  Macedonians.  When  Athens  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Polysperchou.  P.  fell  one  of  the  first  victims  t* 
the  enemies  of  bis  country  whom  he  bad  aided.  He  was 
tried  and  sentenced  to  death. and  met  his  end  with  phil¬ 
osophic  composure.  B.  c.  3i7. 

Phoccrha,  n.  Zooi.)  gee  Delphivida 

Pbcebn§.  Je  iau.  n.  [Lat^  from  Gr.  pftoibo*.  bright.] 
•  Myth.  A  se*n  of  A  POLL*:*,  q.  r. 

Phoenicia.  [Gr.  PhoinGe^  from  ftheinns,  purple,  or 
pj'iomix.  palm-tree:  Hel*.  kanaan.  low  land.J  P..  in  its 
lan.' -st  sense,  designated  a  narrow  strip  of  country  ex¬ 
tending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  E.  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  from  Antioch  to  the  borders  of  Egypt. 
But  P.  Proper  was  included  between  the  cities  of  Laodh 
cea.  in  Syria,  and  Tyre,  comprehending  mainly  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  Tyre  and  Sidomand  forming  then  only  a  part 
of  the  country  of  Canaan.  Before  J<  diua  conquered 
Palestine,  this  country  was  pocssessed  by  Canuanitea, 
sons  of  Ham.  divided  into  eleven  families,  of  which  the 
most  powerful  was  that  of  Canaan,  the  founder  of  Sidon, 
and  head  of  the  Canaanites.  property  so  called,  whom 
the  Greeks  named  PlKeniriaus.  prololly  from  the  l*eau- 
tiful  purple  colc»r  kn  wn  as  the  Tyrian  dye.  Some  au- 
th< -rides  slate  that  Age  nor  was  the  first  king  of  P..  B.  C. 
14i<7 ;  but  all  agree  tlwt  the  country  its^ll  was  the  seat 
of  a  great  uatx  u.  and  renow  ned  for  its  naval  enterprise 
at  a  much  earlier  period.  A  >  niciana,  lad 

by  Elissa  or  Dido, settled  in  Africa’B.  C-  £7'.  and  founded 
Carthage,  t  q.  r.)  P.  was  invaded  by  Shalmaneser  IV^ 
king  of  Assyria.  B.  c.  723:  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon,  B.  c.  7*7 :  and  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  B.  a 
536.  The  Phoenicians  sul*seqnently  assisted  the  Per¬ 
sian*  in  their  wars  with  tlie  Greeks,  and  sustained  a 
total  defeat  from  Cimon.at  the  naval  battled  the  Eury- 
me*K  n.  B.C-  466.  They  revolted  from  Persia  B  c.  362. and 
were  couqnered  by  Alexander  111.  ihe  Great)  m.  c. 331. 
After  hfe  death.  B.  C.  3£x  P.  was  annexed  to  the  domin¬ 
ions  of  Ptofemy  I.  ^A>t»-r.  king  of  Egypt  It  was  seized 
by  Antigonus  of  Phrygia,  b.  c.  315,  and  passed  nnder 
the  protectorate  of  Tigranes  I-.  king  of  Armenia,  b.  c. 
S3,  It  formed  f*art  of  the  R*-uian  province  of  Syria 
B.  C.62.  and  was  deprived  of  all  its  liberties  l»y  Augustus, 
b.  c.  29.  Tlie  Turks  annexed  it  to  their  empire  in  1516. 

Phopnicop  torus,  n.  (ZoS.)  Se*-  Flojingo. 

Phoenix.  feniks.,n.  (Myth.  A  fabulous  bird  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  which  is  d«-scril*ed  as  being,  in  ont  line  and  hulk, 
very  like  an  eagle,  and  as  having  part  of  hi?-  plumage 
gold-eofored  and  part  crimson.  It  was  said  ti*  live  5ud 
years  in  the  wilderness,  and  then  return  to  Egypt, 
where,  having  built  itself  a  nest,  it  was  consumed,  and 
from  the  ashes  of  the  old  bird  -j  rang  its  successor.  The 
phoenix  has  been  a  fertile  subject  lor  the  imagination 
of  the  poets  of  all  ases :  and  even  by  some  of  the  early 
Christian  writers  this  myth  was  advanced  as  evidence 
of  the  resurrection. 

(Ad.,  A  sonthern  constellation  near  Acherner. 

{Bot .t  A  genus  of  palms.  P.  dactylifera  is  the  date- 
palm.  one  of  the  most  important  fo»*i- 1  tearing  plants. 
In  some  parts  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  dates  may  be  said 
to  form  the  daily  bread  of  the  inhabitants.  They  are 
imported  into  this  country,  and  are  here  nsed  as  an 
article  for  the  dessert.  This  tree  is  the  palm  commonly 
referred  to  in  Scripture.  Sugar  and  t<<ddy  are  prej»ared 
from  its  juke.  P.  sylrestris.  the  wiid-date  palm,  is  the 
plant  from  which  nxst  of  the  palm-sugar  used  in  the 
Ea»t  is  obtained.  It  is  a  native  of  India,  where  it  is  said 
3301006,000  lbs.  of  sugar  are  obtained  from  it  annually. 
P.  farimifera  yields  an  inferior  kind  of  sago,  used  as 
flood  in  *ome  parts  of  India. 

Phce  nix.  in  Xew  York.*,  post-village  of  Oswego  co_ 
abt.  150  m.  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

Phce  nix,  in  Oregm.  a  poet-village  of  Jackson  co,  abt. 
8  m.  S  E.  of  Jacksonville. 

Phce  nix.  in  darolirna.  a  post-vill.  of  Edgefield  dist. 
Phce  nix\  ille,  in  /  w  .N>a.ap.*!.t-viiiageofCb*  - 
te^c**..  on  the  Schuylkill  River. abt.  27  m.  N.W.of  Rhil- 
a*!elphia.  P.  is  a  place  of  much  business  importance, 
and  contains,  besides  several  large  cotton  and  woollen 
factories,  some  of  the  most  extensive  iron-w t*rks  in  the 
U.  States.  Iron-ore  is  abundant  in  the  vkiuity.  as  well 
as  profitable  lead  and  cvpp-r  mines,  l'np.  (1870)  57292. 

Pho  la  rite,  n.  Jfrn.*  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina 
resembling  kaolin  in  compi^ition. 

Pho  law.  a.;  pi.  PboLimuz.  Znul.  A  genus  and  fam.  of 
marine  lamelli branchiate  Molluscs,  embracing  Acaie- 
plia  which  have  the  shell  oprn  at  loth  ends,  thin,  white, 
exceedingly  hard,  and  armed  with  rasp-like  imbrica¬ 
tions.  Fifty  or  sixty  species  are  living,  and  as  many 
more  ore  floaoL —  Tenney. 

Phonawoot  icw.  n.  ring.  [Gr.  phona skein,  from  p*o-c, 
tlie  voice,  and  aslein.  to  practise.]  A  plan  of  treatment 
for  the  restoration  of  the  voice. 

Phona  tion.n.  The  physiology  off  the  voice.  DnugUmm. 

Phonetic*.  <  fo-n-t'M.  a.  Gr.  fhemeUbix.  fr>ni  pK  ’>et 
a  s>>und.j  Relating  or  appertaining  to  sound,  or  to  the 
voice,  or  their  bm. —  Representing  sounds ;  as  phonetic 
characters: — opposed  to  ideographic. 

P.  anting.  That  writing  in  which  the  signs  used 
ref *resen t  sounds:  in  opposition  to  ideographic,  in 
which  they  represent  objects,  or  symbolically  denote 
attract  ideas,  as  in  the  figurative  j«rt  of  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics.  The  signs  representing  sounds  are  usu¬ 
ally  arbitrary,  or  at  least  have  become  so  in  process  of 
time:  as  in  the  ancient  Roman  aiplial*t.  of  which  the 
fetters  are  for  the  most  part  derived  from  the  Hebrew  or 
Phoenician,  in  which  languages  they  may  have  origi¬ 
nally  had  a  symbolical  character.  But,  in  a  species  uf 
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phonetic  writing  which  is  intermixed  with  the  figura¬ 
tive  hieroglyphics  in  Egyptian  inscription*,  every  letter 
is  denoted  by  a  figure  representing  some  object,  the 
name  of  which  begins  with  that  letter. 

Plituiet'ii'jilly,  adv,  In  a  phonetic  manner. 

Plionet  it'N,  w.  situ/.  [Gr.  phonetikos,  belonging  to 
sound,  from  ph»ne ,  sound.]  The  doctrine  or  science  of 
sounds  —  especially  of  the  huinau  voice  ;  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  sounds ;  phonology. 

—  The  art  of  combining  musical  sounds. 

Phon  ic*,  n.sing.  dame  as  Phonetics,  q.  v. 

I*iioii4K‘;u)i  |>  t  i<*,  a.  [Fr.  phonocamjtlique,  from  Gr. 
phone ,  sound,  and  kamptein ,  to  bend.]  Having  the  power 
to  alter  sound  by  inflection  of  its  course. 

IMio  no^rapli.  n.  A  distinct  letter  or  character  to 
denote  a  sound,  and  invariably  one  aud  the  same  souud 
in  writing.  See  page  2018. 

Plionog  raplier,  Phonograph  is  t,  n.  One 

skilled  in  phonography. 

Phonograph  ie,  Phono-raph  ical.  <i  Relat¬ 
ing  to  phonography. 

Phonograph  ically,  adv.  In  a  phonographic 
manner. 

Phonography,  n.  [Gr.  phone,  sound,  and  graphein , 
to  write. J  A  method  of  writing  short-hand,  invented  by 
Isaac  Pitman,  of  Rath,  in  1837  :  since  that  time,  however, 
it  has  been  considerably  modified.  The  system  professes 
to  be  founded  on  the  analysis  of  the  sounds  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language;  from  which  circumstance  it  derives  its 
name.  All  the  consonants  are  represented  by  straight 
lines  and  curves.  In  the  table  given  by  Pitman,  the 
first  sixteen  consonants  are  in  pairs,  represented  by 
light  and  by  heavy  straight  lines  and  curves,  corre¬ 
sponding  with  their  relative  sounds.  Thus  the  sounds 
ot  p  and  b  at  the  commencement  of  the  words  pin  and 
bin  are  made  by  the  same  articulations,  the  lips  being 
first  compressed  together,  and  then  thrown  suddenly 
apart  by  the  expulsion  of  the  breath.  The  first  is  a 
whispered  sound,  the  latter  a  sub- vocal,  in  which  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx  are  called  into  play.  In  J\  the  p 
is  represented  by  a  light  line,  inclining  from  left  to  right ; 
and  a  b  by  a  similarly  sloping  heavy  line.  The  same 
principle  is  applied  to  the  other  pairs;  t  and  d  being 
ed  by  perpendicular  line 
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phorus.]  A  property  which  certain  bodies  possess  of  be¬ 
coming  luminous  under  certain  conditions,  without  un¬ 
dergoing  combustion.  This  luminosity  is  usually  faint, 
and  emitted  continuously  rather  than  by  flashes,  for  a 
period  varying  from  a  small  fractiou  of  a  second  to  sev¬ 
eral  minutes,  or  even  hours.  7*  is  observed  not  only 
among  organized  matter,  living  and  dead,  but  also  among 
a  large  number  of  mineral  bodies  in  the  solid  state,  alter 
they  have  been  exposed  to  extraneous  sources  of  light. 
Two  pieces  of  quartz  on  being  rubbed  together  emit 
light;  and  a  phosphorescent  light  is  seen  when  two 
pieces  of  loaf-sugar  are  rubbed  together  in  the  dark.  A 
variety  of  blende  (sulphide  of  zinc),  on  being  scratched 
with  a  knife,  emits  a  fine  yellow  light.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  phosphorescent  light  of  minerals  has  the 
same  properties  as  the  direct  light  of  the  sun.  Among 
those  mineral  substances  which  emit  light  iu  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  action  of  extraneous  light,  the  most 
powerful  is  Canton’s  phosphorus.  It  is  formed  by  mix¬ 
ing  three  parts  of  powdered  oyster-shells  with  one  part 
of  sulphur,  and  ramming  the  mixture  into  a  crucible, 
and  igniting  it  for  about  half  an  hour.  On  exposure  to 
sunlight,  or  to  ordinary  daylight,  or  to  an  electrical  ex¬ 
plosion,  the  bright  parts  will  acquire  the  property  of 
shining  in  the  dark,  so  as  to  illuminate  the  dial  of  a 
watch, and  make  its  figures  legible.  When  an  electrical 
discharge  is  passed  along  the  surface  of  certain  bodies, 
or  a  little  above  them,  J*.  is  produced.  Thus  sulphate 
of  barytes  gives  a  bright-green  light  ;  acetate  of  potash 
also  a  bright-green  light  ;  and  rock-crystal  first  a  red, 
and  then  a  white  light.  Of  all  luminous  organisms, 
however,  the  marine  animals  are  the  most  remarkable; 
and  to  them  in  chief  is  attributable  the  general  phos¬ 
phorescence  of  the  ocean.  In  warm  regions  and  more 
southerly  latitudes,  this  phenomena  often  attains  a  high 
degree  of  brilliancy  and  beauty  ;  and  it  would  appear 
that  all  this  light  emanates  from  vast  numbers  of  light¬ 
giving  animalcules.  Certain  laud-insects  also,  such  as  the 
lightning-bug  and  the  glow-worm,  emit  light.  Another 
kind  of  1*.  is  tiiat  which  appears  during  the  decompo¬ 
sition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  especially 
observable  during  the  putrefaction  of  fishes. 

Pliasphores'ccnt,  a.  [Fr.J  Emitting  phosphoric 
light 
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represented  by  perpendicular  lines,  one  thin  and  t lie  _ 

other  thick.  The  articulations  of  the  next  pair,  ch  and  Phosphoric  Acid.  n.  (Chem.) 
J ,  resemble  each  other  in  a  similar  manner,  as  in  chest  j  by  the  rapid  combustion  of  p! 
and  jest;  the  same  holding  good  for  /.  and  g,  as  in  Kate 
and  gate;  for  f  and  t\  as  in  feel  and  veal;  of  the  pair! 
marked  th,  as  in  thought  and  thus ;  of  *  and  z,  as  in  seal  i 
and  zeal ;  and  of  sh  and  zh,  as  in  sure  ancl  azure.  Thej 
vowels  are  represented  by  dots  and  short  dashes,  which! 
are  made  heavy  and  light,  to  represent  long  and  short 
vowels.  Two  monthly  periodicals  in  phonographic  char¬ 
acters  are  published  in  the  U.  States,  where  1*.  is  the  sys¬ 
tem  generally  adopted  by  reporters. 

Plit>  oolite.  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Clinkstone,  q.  v.  I 

BMionol  o^er,  n.  A  phenologist;  a  person  versed  in 
phonology. 

Phonology  ic.  Phonological,  a.  Pertaining  to 
phonology. 

Pll  onol  ogist,  «.  A  phonetist ;  one  learned  in  pho¬ 
nology. 

Plio  nol  ojyy,  n.  [Gr.  phone,  sound,  and  logos,  dis¬ 
course.]  A  treatise  on  sounds,  or  the  science  or  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  elementary  sounds  uttered  in  speech. 

Plio'nofy pc.  n.  [Gr. phone,  sound,  and  typos,  type.] 

A  character  employed  in  phonotypy. 

Phonotyp'ic.  Phonotyp'ical,  a.  Pertaiuing  to 
phonotypy. 

Pii  onolyp  ist,  n.  One  skilled  in  phonotypy. 

Phonal  ypy,  n.  [Gr.  phone,  and  typos,  a  type.]  A 
proposed  mode  of  printing  in  which  each  sound  of  the 


e  shall  he  represented  by  a  distinct  letter  or  type. 

Phor  niiiiin.  n  [Gr.  phormos,  a  basket,  alluding  to) 
the  use  made  of  the  plant  in  its  native  country.]  (Bol.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  order  Liliacese.  P.  te.nax  is  a  native  I 
ol  New  Zealand.  The  fibre  obtained  from  its  leaves  has 
great  strength,  and  is  much  used  for  cordage,  and,  to  a| 
limited  extent,  for  linen.  It  is  called  New  Zealand  flax,  j 

Pliosg’cuc,  (fosjen,)  a.  [Gr.  phos,  light,  and  gonein, 
to  produce.]  ( Chtnx .)  Chlorocarbonic  acid,  so  called  ! 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  formed  by  the  action 
of  light  on  a  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  and  chlorine. 

Plio*'phale.  n.  [Fr.]  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  phosphoric  acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 

P  of  lime.  The  most  important  of  the  phosphates, 
and  tiie  universal  basis  of  all  hones  and  horns,  forms 
the  principal  constituent  of  several  minerals,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  Apatite.  This  mineral,  when  crystallized,  oc¬ 
curs  in  six  sided  prisms,  usually  of  a  gre**n  or  greenish 
color.  The  amorphous  varieties  are  used  for  manure. 
Apatite  usually  occurs  in  crystalline  rocks ;  but  it  is  also 
found  in  granular  limestone,  and  sometimes  in  serpen¬ 
tine. 

Pliospliatic,  (fosfat'ik,)  a.  Belonging,  or  relating 
to  the  phosphates;  containing  phosphate. 

Plios'pheiies,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  phos,  light,  and  phainein, 
to  show.]  ( Surg .)  A  false  perception  of  light,  as  of 
sparks,  flashes  of  fire,  &c  ,  occasioned  by  certain  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  retina  and  brain,  and  by  pressure  on  the 
eyeball  —  Dunglison. 

Phos  phite,  n.  [Fr.]  (  Chem.)  Same  as  Phosphate,  q.  v. 

Phos'pholile,  n.  [E  ng.  phosphorus,  and  lithos,  a 
stone. J  {Min.)  An  earth  iu  combination  with  phos¬ 
phoric  acid. 

Phos  phorate,  v.  a.  To  combine  with  phosphorus. 

Phos'phor-Bronze.  See  p.  2018, 

Phospho'reoiiN,  a.  Luminous. 

Phosphoresce',  v.  n.  To  shine,  as  phosphorus,  by 
exhibiting  a  faint  light  without  sensible  heat. 

Phosphorescence,  ( fos-for-es'ens ,)  n.  [See  Phos¬ 


An  acid  produced 
phosphorus  in  oxygen  or  at¬ 
mospheric  air.  When  the  oxygen  is  perfectly  dry,  it  is 
obtained  as  a  mere  white  flocculent  but  very  deliques¬ 
cent  powder,  hissing  when  thrown  into  water,  and 
forming  with  it  hydrated  phosphoric  acid.  When  once 
dissolved,  it  cannot  again  he  deprived  of  its  water  of 
hydration,  except  it  be  combined  with  a  base.  There 
are  three  different  hydrates  of  phosphoric  acid,  each  of 
which  forms  separate  salts  with  the  bases.  The  first  of 
these,  HO.PO5,  is  the  monobasic  or  metapiiosphoric 
acid.  It  forms  with  the  bases  only  one  class  of  salts,  of 
which  metaphosphate  of  soda  may  be  taken  as  the  type, 
NaO.POg.  The  second,  2110. POfc,  is  dibasic,  and  is  known 
as  pyrophosphoric  acid.  It  forms  two  classes  of  salts 
with  the  bases  :  the  soda  salts  being  NaO.HO.PO5  (acid 
pyrophosphate)  and  2NUO.PO5  (neutral  pyrophosphate). 
The  third  acid  is  the  triha  sic,  or  ordinary  phosphoric 
acid,  3 HO. PO^.  It  forms  three  classes  of  salts, —  the 
neutral,  common,  ami  acid  trihasic  phosphates.  The 
soda  salts  are  .TNaO.POg  (neutral  trihasic  phosphate), 
2NaO  HO.PO5  (ordinary  trihasic  phosphate),  and  NaO. 
2110  PO5  (acid  trihasic  phosphate).  Besides  these  three, 
there  are  other  modifications  of  phosphoric  acid,  which 
cannot  be  described  here.  —  Form.  PO5. 

Phosphorite,  n.  (Min.)  A  massive  native  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime. 

Phoa'phorou*  Acid.  (Chem.)  This  acid  is  produced 


by  placing  sticks  of  phosphorus  in  tubes  open  at  both 
ends,  the  lower  aperture  being  contracted  to  prevent 
the  phosphorus  from  falling  through.  A  number  of 
these  tul»es  being  placed  in  a  funnel,  the  acid,  which  is 
highly  deliquescent,  gradually  drains  through  into  the 
vessel  placed  beneath.  Phosphorous  acid  is  obtained  in 
a  pure  hydrated  form  by  sending  a  stream  of  chlorine 
through  a  layer  of  phosphorus  melted  under  water. 
Terchloride  of  phosphorus  is  formed,  ami  is  decom¬ 
posed  at  once  into  hydrochloric  and  phosphorous  acids. 
Phosphorous  acid  forms  two  classes  of  salts,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  soda  representatives:  2Na0.II0. 
P03  (neutral  phosphate),  Na0  2H0.P03  (acid  phos¬ 
phate).  According  to  Wurtz,  an  equivalent  of  water  is  I 
essential  to  its  composition. 


which  it  collects  iu  yellow  drops.  It  is  purified  by 
being  melted  under  water  and  ammonia,  and  lastly 
under  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  sulphuric 
acid.  J*.  is  a  soft  waxy-looking  solid,  burning  in  the  air, 
and  emitting  white  vapors  having  an  alliaceous  odor. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1*83  at  50°  Fahr.  It  fuses  at  111*5°, 
and  may  be  distilled  unchanged,  in  close  vessels,  at  560°! 
It  is  insoluble  iu  water,  slightly  soluble  in  ethei.  but 
more  so  in  naphtha.  It  is  freely  dissolved  in  bisulphide 
ot  carbon  and  chloride  of  sulphur.  It  becomes  luminous 
from  slow  combustion  in  dry  air,  and  frequently  in¬ 
flames  spontaneously.  Great  care  should  he  taken  in 
handling  it,  as  the  slightest  friction,  when  dry,  causes 
it  to  hurst  into  flame.  It  may,  however,  be  cut  and 
handled  with  impunity  under  water.  I*,  is  capable 
of  assuming  several  allotropic  forms,  the  most  impor- 
tant  ot  which  is  that  generally  known  as  amorj/hous  P. 
Ibis  form  may  be  procured  by  the  process  of  the  dis¬ 
coverer,  Professor  Schrotter.  of  Vienna,  by  heating  ordi¬ 
nary  phosphorus  to  450°  or  460°  for  thirty  cr  forty  hours 
in  a  current  of  carbouic  acid.  Amorphous  P.  ‘is  of  a 
dark-purple  or  brilliant-red,  according  to  the  tempera¬ 
ture  at  which  it  is  prepared,  and  differs  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  kind  iu  being  uninflammable  by  the  strongest  fric¬ 
tion,  by  being  inodorous,  unchangeable  in  the  air,  and 
insoluble  in  the  ordinary  solvents  of  phosphorus.  If 
rubbed  with  chlorate  of  potash,  peroxide  of  lead,  or  per¬ 
oxide  of  manganese,  the  slightest  friction  is  sufficient  to 
inflame  it.  It  is  restored  to  the  ordinary  variety  by 
heating  it  up  to  450°  or  500°,  when  it  immediately 
bursts  into  flame.  It  has  been  applied,  with  perfect 
success,  to  the  manufacture  of  lncifer-matches.  The 
method  adopted  by  Messrs.  Bryant  A  May  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  their  safety  lights,  is  to  tip  the*  match  with  a 
mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  oxide  of  lead  or  man¬ 
ganese.  the  friction-tablet  on  the  box  being  composed 
of  powdered  amorphous  P.,  mixed  with  fine  sand  or 
powdered  emery.  By  this  means,  the  elements  necessary 
f<*r  frictional  combustion  are  separated,  and  the  danger 
arising  from  the  accidental  inflammation  of  the  match 
is  entirely  done  away  with.  The  fearful  effects  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  human  frame  by  the  vapor  of  P.  are  also 
obviated;  the  workpeople  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
being  free  trom  the  attacks  of  caries  of  the  jawbone*,  so 
frequent  among  makers  of  lncifer-matches  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  process.  I  he  making  of  matches  by  the  ordinary 
form  is.  however,  still  carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  many 
tons  of  P  being  annually  consumed  for  the  purpose. 
Owing  to  its  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  a  solution  of  P. 
in  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  used  to  reduce  silver  upon  ob¬ 
jects  about  to  be  electrotyped.  J*.  is  occasionally  used 
in  medicine  in  the  form  of  the  hypophosphites  of  the 
different  bases.  It  unites  with  oxygen  in  four  propor- 
tions,  forming  oxide  of  J*.,  hypophosphorons  acid,  phos¬ 
phorous  acid,  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  two  latter  are 
described  under  their  respective  headings.  Oxide  of 
phosphorus,  PjO,  is  an  important  compound,  formed  iu 
a  small  quantity  when  phosphorus  is  burned  in  air. 
Equiv.  32 ;  sp.gr.  of  vapor,  4  355;  symbol,  P 
Hypophosphorons  acid  has  never  yet  been  obtained  in 
an  anhydrous  form.  It  is  procured,  in  a  hydrated  con¬ 
dition,  by  boiling  P.  with  baryta  and  water.  Hypo- 
phosphate  of  baryta  is  formed,  which  may  be  after¬ 
wards  decomposed  by  cautiously  adding  sulphuric  acid. 
Hypophosphorons  acid  forms  an  uncrystalliznble 
syrup,  with  feebly  marked  acid  properties,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  from  forming  a  series  of  salts  much  used  in  med¬ 
icine.  A  mixture  of  the  hypophosphites  of  lime,  soda, 
and  iron,  is  known  as  chemical  food.  The  acid  itself  has 
a  remarkable  action  on  sulphate  of  copper.  If  an  ex¬ 
cess  l>e  added  to  a  solution  of  the  last-named  salt,  and 
warmed  to  about  130°  Fahr..  a  solid  insoluble  li3‘dride 
of  copper  is  precipitated.  With  chlorine,  phosphorus 
forms  a  terchloride  and  a  pentachloride ;  with  iodine,  a 
biniodidc  and  tcriodide.  It  also  forms  a  compound  with 
nitrogen,  which  has  not  been  investigated.  It  also 
forms  several  compounds  with  sulphur,  one  of  which  is 
remarkable  as  containing  twelve  eqimalents  of  sulphur 
to  one  of  phosphorus.  With  methyl,  ethyl,  and  several 
other  bodies,  phosphorus  seems  to  play  the  part  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  forming  with  them  substances  analogous  to  the 
compound  ammonias,  ethylamine.  diethylamine,  Ac. 
Form.  PO.  or  more  probably  H0.PH»03. 


as  IIPO*. 

l>Siox'plionm.  n.  [Gr.  phosphorns,  from  phos,  light, 
and  phero ,  to  bring  ]  The  morning  star. 

(Chem.)  p.  is  found  in  nature  only  in  a  state  of  com¬ 
bination,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  phosphate  of  lime,  which 
forms  the  principal  constituent  of  apatite,  phosphorite, 
coprolites,  Ac.  It  seems  to  he  essential  to  the  life  of 
plants,  at  id  is  found  to  he  concentrated  in  their  seeds. 
It  exists  in  large  proportions  in  the  bodies  of  animals; 
in  the  blood,  in  the  urine,  in  the  hair,  in  the  nervous 
tissues,  and  in  the  bones,  of  which  phosphate  of  lime 
forms  a  large  constituent.  It  was  first  discovered  in 
urine  by  Brandt,  in  lfi69.  It  is  now, however, extracted 
from  bones.  The  bones  are  burned  to  whiteness  in  an 
open  fire,  and  3  parts  of  the  bone-ash  are  mixed  with  2 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  18  or  20  of  water. 
The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  two  or  three  days, 
after  which  the  acid  liquid  is  separated  by  filtration  and 
pressure.  The  acid  solution,  which  contains  acid  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  mixed  with 
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Phos'phurct,  or  Phos'pliitlc,  n.  (Chem.)  Acorn 
pound  resulting  of  the  direct  union  of  phosphorus  with 
another  substance. 

lie  accordingly  looks  on  it ;  IMiospliureHed  Hydrogen.  ( fos'fu-ret-ted,)  n. 

(Chem.)  There  are  three  substances  known  under  this 
name,  having  the  following  formula  :  P2H  solid,  PHa 
liquid,  and  PII3  gaseous.  The  latter  only  need  be 
described.  It  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  fragments  of 
phosphorus  in  milk  of  lime,  heated  in  a  flask  to  which 
a  delivery-tube  is  attached.  As  soon  as  the  gas  escapes, 
it  inflames  spontaneously  in  the  air  and  may  be  collected 
over  water.  It  owes  its  spontaneous  inflammability  to 
the  formation  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid  gas  PII2, 
which  becomes  decomposed  by  keeping.  Its  spontane¬ 
ously  inflammable  properties  may  also  be  destroyed  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  restored  by  an  oxidizing  agent, 
such  as  binoxide  of  nitrogen.  The  analogy  of  this  sub¬ 
stance  to  ammonia  is  remarkable.  It  unites  with 
hydriodic  acid,  forming  a  compound  similar  to  chloride 
of  ammonium.  It  also  unites  with  the  higher  oxides  of 
tin,  antimony,  and  other  metals,  forming  white  saline 
compounds.  It  is  frequently  called  phosphamine  from 
this  property. 

PlioMpliyPtrite,  n.  (Min.)  Phosphate  of  yttria. 


charcoal,  and  heated  to  low  redness  in  an  iron  pot.  Pho't  ins,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  9th  cent., 
When  dry.  the  mass  is  distilled  in  an  earthen  retort,  the 
combustible  gases  passing  out  by  an  opening,  and  the 
phosphorus  passing  through  another  iuto  water,  in 


was  a  native  of  that  city.  He  rose  to  the  highest  offices 
of  the  state  before  he  entered  into  orders,  which  took 
place  on  the  deposition  of  Ignatius  in  857.  P.  was  d* 
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prived  in  his  turn  by  Basilius  in  867,  but  after  living  Ini 
oxile  11  years,  he  forcibly  regained  his  seat,  which  he  I 
kept  till  886,  and  was  then  deprived  by  the  Emperor  I 
Leo,  who  sent  him  into  Armenia,  where  he  died.  Hisi 
Bibliotheca  contains  the  substance  of  nearly  300  ancient 
authors,  lie  had  great  talents,  but  was  fond  of  intrigu- 
iug,  and  it  was  principally  through  his  conduct  that 
the  separation  of  the  Eastern  and  W  estern  churches 
took  place. 

Pho'tizite,  n.  A  mixture  of  silicate  and  carbonate  of 
manganese. 

Photochemical,  a.  Relating  to  the  chemical  action 
of  light. 

Photoi&ul  vano^'rapliy,  n.  A  process  (now  little 
used)  tor  transferring  drawings,  Ac.,  to  metal  by  means 
of  light.  A  plate  is  rendered  sensitive  by  gelatine  and 
bichromate  of  potash  (see  Photoglyphio  Engraving), 
and  exposed  to  light  in  contact  with  the  photograph  or 
drawing.  A  mould  is  then  taken  from  this  plate  after 
exposure,  and  an  electrotype  impression  taken  from  the 
mould.  This  electrotype  is  used  for  printing.  The  pro¬ 
cess  is  tedious,  requiring  some  weeks  lor  its  completion. 

Photo;; lypli  ic  Engraving',  n.  An  improved 
process  invented  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  by  which,  through 
the  agency  of  light,  photographic  and  other  transparent 
designs  can  be  transferred  to  metal  plates.  It  is  per¬ 
formed  as  follows  :  A  solution  of  one  part  of  gelatine  in 
40  parts  of  water  is  mixed  with  4  parts  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  the  mixture  is 
poured  over  the  steel- or  copper-plates,  and  allowed  to 
dry.  It  is  then  exposed,  in  contact  with  the  object 
which  it  is  desired  to  copy,  in  a  printing  frame,  to  the 
action  of  light  for  several  minutes.  After  this  exposure 
to  light,  a  little  finely-powdered  copal  is  strewed  over 
the  surface,  and  melted  by  the  aid  of  heat.  The  design 
is  now  etched  in  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  satu¬ 
rated  with  peroxide  of  iron,  and  diluted  with  water. 
This  attacks  only  the  parts  unacted  on  by  light.  When 
a  sufficient  depth  has  been  obtained,  the  etcliing  liquid 
is  washed  off,  and  the  plate  cleaned  with  soft  whiting. 
It  can  then  be  employed  for  printing. 

Photograph,  n.  A  picture  obtained  by  photography. 
Photon  raphic,  Photograph  ical,  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to  photography. 

Pliotog-'raphittt,  u.  One  who  practises  photogra¬ 
phy  ;  a  photographer. 

Plioto^rapltoin'ctcr.  n.  [Gr.  phos,  photos,  light, 

.  and  graphein ,  to  write,  and  metron,  measure.]  ( Photog .) 
An  instrument  for  determining  the  sensibility  of  each 
tablet  employed  in  the  photographic  process,  in  respect 
to  the  amount  of  luminous  and  chemical  radiation.  Webs. 

Photog  raphy,  n.  [Gr.  phos,  photo* ,  light,  and  yra- 
phein ,  to  write.]  The  art  or  practice  of  producing 
representations  or  fac  similes  of  objects  by  the  action 
of  light  on  chemically  prepared  grounds  or  surfaces  ;  of 
impressing  images  upon  metal  or  other  surfaces  by 
means  of  the  actinic  or  chemical  rays  of  the  sun’s  light. 
The  principal  photographic  processes  in  use  are:  1.  the 
Daguerreotype ;  2.  the  Talbotype,  or  Calotype ;  3.  the 
waxed  paper;  4.  the  albumized  glass;  5.  the  positive,! 
negative,  and  dry  collodion  process;  6.  the  various  pa¬ 
per-printing  processes.  —  The  Daguerreotype,  process , 
discovered  in  1839,  by  M.  Daguerre,  described  in  this 
work  under  its  name,  is  now  entirely  superseded  by  the 
following  processes:  —  The  Calotype  process  of  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  consists  of  the  following  manipulatory  details: 
good  letter-paper  is  washed  on  one  side  with  a  solution 
of  the  iodide  of  potassium ;  it  is,  when  dry,  washed  with 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  to  which  a  small  quantity 
of  acetic  acid  has  bren  added,  and  the  paper  is  then 
washed  with  clean  and  pure  water.  Paper  thus  pre¬ 
pared  will  keep  without  deterioration  for  some  time. 
To  use  the  paper,  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  i 
of  silver  are  mixed  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  a' 
saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid.  This  mixture  is  spread 
with  a  glass  rod  on  the  prepared  side  of  the  paper, 
which  is  then  placed  in  the  camera.  In  a  few  minutes 
a  picture  is  impressed  upon  the  paper,  which  is  removed 
from  the  instrument,  and  in  a  dark  room  again  washed 
over  with  the  mixture,  called  the  gaUo-nitrate  of  silver. 
The  picture  slowly  developes  itself,  ami  when  it  has 
acquired  the  proper  degree  of  intensity,  the  action  is 
checked  by  plunging  it  into  water;  and  subsequently 
the  picture  is  fixed,  and  the  yellow  color  of  the  iodide 
of  silver  removed  by  the  use  of  hot  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
The  picture  thus  obtained  is  a  negative  one,  i.  e.,  the 
lights  and  shadows  are  reversed;  but  by  taking  a  copy 
from  this  by  laying  it  upon  a  second  sheet  of  sensitive 
paper,  and  allowing  the  light  to  pass  through  the  nega¬ 
tive,  a  positive  picture  is  obtained,  in  which  nature  is 
most  faithfully  represented,  with  all  the  delicate  grada¬ 
tions  of  light  and  shadow.  This  process  has  been  applied 
to  glass  plates  in  the  following  manner:  Albumen,  the 
white  of  egg,  being  strained,  is  mixed  with  some  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  floated  over  the  surface  of  the  glass; 
when  dry,  the  silver  solution  is  applied,  and  subsequently 
the  gallo-nitrate  of  silver.  Thus  prepared,  the  gluss  plate 
is  adjusted  in  the  camera, and  the  image  impressed;  the 
remainder  of  the  process  is  the  same  as  on  paper.  The 
Collodion  process,  which  is  the  one  now  almost  univer¬ 
sally  employed,  was  invented  by  Mr.  Archer, and  consists 
in  impregnating  a  solution  of  gun-cotton  in  ether  and 
alcohol,  equal  parts,  with  a  small  quantity  of  iodide  of 
potassium  or  cadmium.  This  solution  is  termed  iodized 
collodion ;  a  film  of  it  is  spread  upon  a  plate  of  glass, 
and  the  latter  then  immersed  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  collodion  film  thus  becomes  coated  with 
yellow  Iodide  of  silver,  which  is  extremely  sensitive  to 
light.  The  film  thus  prepared  requires  an  exposure  of 
only  a  few  seconds  in  the  camera  to  produce  the  latent 
image ,  whicn  is  afterwards  developed  by  pouring  over 


the  surface  of  the  plate  a  weak  solution  of  pyrogallic| 
acid  mixed  with  acetic  acid.  A  solution  of  protosulphate 
of  iron  is  also  frequently  employed  for  the  same  pur-| 
pose.  The  Collodion  dry  process  has  of  late  received  great 
attention,  from  its  simplicity  and  good  results.  Its  ad-| 
vantages  are  that  the  plates,  when  sensitized,  will  keep 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  may  be  developed  several 
days  after  taking  the  picture.  Numerous  modifications 
of  the  calotype,  collodion,  and  dry  collodion  processes 
have  been  and  are  almost  daily  made,  under  a  variety 
of  names,  but  they  generally  differ  from  the  original 
only  in  details  which  would  require  too  lengthy  a 
description  to  be  inserted  here.  Of  the  various  paper- 
printing  processes^  the  ordinary  albumen  process  is,  or 
at  least  was  till  recently,  the  easiest  and  best.  The 
paper  is  first  floated  on  a  bath  of  albumen,  in  which  is 
dissolved  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  ammonium. 
The  paper  is  dried  spontaneously,  or  by  artificial  heat, 
and  presents  a  highly  glossy  surface.  It  is  sensitized  by 
being  floated  on  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  dried. 
It  is  exposed  to  direct  light  under  a  negative  until  much 
over-printed,  the  toning  and  fixing-baths  having  the 
effect  of  lightening  it  considerably.  It  is  then  washed 
and  immersed  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  to  which 
carbonate  of  soda  has  been  added,  to  insure  alkalinity. 
After  remaining  in  this  solution  for  a  few  secouds,  the 
print  begins  to  change,  passing  from  red  to  black, 
through  the  intermediate  stages  of  chestnut,  purple- 
brown,  purple,  and  black,  at  any  of  which  it  may  be 
stopped,  according  to  the  tasteof  the  operator.  It  is  then 
washed,  and  plunged  into  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  to  which  carbonate  of  soda  has  been  added.  The  hy¬ 
posulphite  of  soda  removes  the  chloride  of  silver,  which 
has  not  beeu  acted  on  by  the  light,  and  the  picture  s 
so  far  fixed.  It  is  now  washed  for  at  least  twenty-four  i 
hours,  the  water  being  changed  many  times,  in  order  to 
remove  every  particle  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  with¬ 
out  which  the  print  will  infallibly  fade.  The  finished  ( 
picture  should  be  mounted  with  fresh  starch  or  gum  | 
Some  operators  omit  the  albumen  altogether,  from  the | 
gloss  being  objected  to  by  artists  who  color  photographs,  j 
There  are  many  other  printing  processes,  among  which  | 
we  must  mention  especially  that  lately  invented  by  Mr* 
Walter  Bentley  Woodbury,  under  the  name  of  Photo- 
Belief  1 'rinting  Process ,  winch  seems  to  be  an  immense 
improvement  on  any  other,  and  may  be  described  briefly 1 
as  follows:  a  thin  dry  sheet  of  bichromatized  gelatine 
is  exposed  under  the  negative,  the  same  as  in  carbon,  or 
silver  printing.  The  soluble  parts  are  then  washed 
away,  and  the  insoluble  parts  remaining  form  a  gelatine 
relief.  When  dry,  this  relief  is  placed  upon  a  steel  plate 
in  a  hydraulic  press,  a  sheet  of  lead  laid  upon  it,  and 
the  two  brought  together  by  ubout  400  tons  pressure. 
On  removing  the  pressure  a  reverse  of  the  relief  will  be 
found  impressed  upon  the  lead-plate,  and  from  it  the 
prints  are  made.  From  the  same  relief,  with  care,  as 
many  as  twenty  metal  plates  may  be  produced,  each  one 
being  capable  of  printing  about  1,000  impressions,  so 
that,  with  only  one  exposure  of  the  negative,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  print  20,000  copies,  all  as  perfect  as  the  one  now 
presented  to  you.  But  the  production  of  prints  on  pa¬ 
per  is  only  one  of  the  uses  of  the  process.  Prints  on 
glass  for  transparencies,  stereographs,  and  lantern  slides, 
can  be  made  with  even  greater  ease.  Any  color  may  be 
used  for  the  paper  prints,  or  any  shade,  as  the  prints 
before  us  testify.  They  may  be  made  on  metal,  china,  | 
wood,*or  almost  any  substance  to  which  the  mixture 
will  adhere,  of  a  mat  or  glazed  surface.  By  another 
application  bass  reliefs  in  plaster  are  obtained,  and,  by 
still  another,  printing  surfaces  on  copper  for  the  regu¬ 
lar  printing-press  are  secured.  The  Carbon  printing 
process  has  lately  attracted  great  attention.  It  consists 
in  covering  the  surface  of  the  paper  with  a  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash  and  gelatine,  to  which  a  certain 
amount  of  carbon,  in  a  finely  divided  condition,  is  add¬ 
ed.  The  blackened  paper  is  exposed  to  the  light,  un¬ 
der  the  plate  from  which  an  impression  is  to  be  taken, 
and  washed  in  plain  water.  Wherever  the  light  has 
struck,  the  chromic  acid  enters  into  combination  with 
the  gelatine,  forming  a  hard  mass,  insoluble  in  water, 
the  rest  being  easily  dissolved  out.  The  practicability 
of  this  process  was  doubted,  till  many  splendid  carbon 
prints,  in  colors,  made  their  appearance. — P.  on  wood 
owes  its  early  improvement  to  Taylor,  of  Philadelphia, 
who,  by  ineausof  a  reflectorattached  toa  camera,produoes 
a  right  impression  on  negative  plates.  The  wood  is  then 
prepared  with  a  surface  sensitive  to  light,  upon  which 
the  negative  is  placed,  and  a  reverse  impression  obtained, 
thus  dispensing  with  the  services  of  the  draughtsman. 
It  is  to  this  process,  applied  by  Mr.  Taylor,  that  many 
cuts  have  been  produced  in  this  work. — Instantaneous 
photography  of  animals  in  motion,  such  as  a  fast-trotting 
horse,  presents  attitudes  wholly  unexpected.  The  horse 
is  made  to  trot  or  gallop  past  twelve  cameras,  arranged 
in  series,  and  by  breaking  threads  stretched  across  its 
path,  release  an  electric  current,  which  effected  exposure 
of  the  plates.  Thus  every  position  is  obtained.  The 
small  negatives  are  magnified  into  life  size,  and  pro¬ 
jected  on  ascreen.  so  that  every  motion  becomes  visible. 
These  cartoons  give  a  key  to  the  breaking  down  of  so 
many  horses.  It  appears  that  one  fore-leg  lias  tosustain 
the  whole  weight,  while  the  body  is  moved  5  ft.  Just 
before  the  foot  is  raised,  a  perpendicular  from  it  would 
strike  the  hack  of  the  saddle;  so  that  there  is  immense 
leverage,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  throwu  so  far  forward 
of  its  support. 

PhotoloK'ic,  a.  Referring  to  photology. 

IMiolol'ogy.".  [G  r.  phos,  pit  ntos,  light,/*  >yos,  <1  iso » urse.  ] 
The  science  of  the  nature  and  phenomena  of  light. 

PIlO  t  o-majiiicl  ism.  ti.Relutionof  magnetism  t<*  light. 

Photom  eter,  n.  An  instrument  to  iudicate  the  dil- 
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ferent  quantities  of  light,  as  on  a  cloudy  or  a  bright 
day,  or  lor  measuring  the  relative  intensities  of  light 
or  illumination.  P.  have  been  invented  by  Count  Ruin- 
ford,  M.  de  Saussure,  Professors  Leslie.  Ritchie,  Wheat¬ 
stone,  and  others.  The  essential  principle  of  Leslie’s 
instrument  is  a  glass  tube,  like  a  reversed  siphon,  whose 
two  branches  should  be  equal  in  height,  and  terminated 
by  two  balls  of  equal  diameter,  one  of  w  hich  is  of  black 
enamel,  and  the  other  of  glass,  into  which  some  liquid 
is  placed.  The  use  of  this  instrument  depends  upon 
the  principle  that,  when  light  is  absorbed  by  a  body,  it 
produces  u  beat  proportional  to  the  absorption  of  light. 
The  rays  of  light  absorbed  by  the  dark  color  beat  the 
interior  air,  which  reacts  upon  the  liquid;  and  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  liquor  is  measured  by  a  graduated  scale,  the 
zero  of  which  is  placed  towards  the  top  of  the  branch 
that  is  terminated  in  the  enamelled  bail.  Wheatstone's 
photometer  is  a  small  sphere  with  a  reflecting  surface, 
which,  being  placed  between  the  two  lights  to  be  com¬ 
pared,  the  spectator  sees  each  light  on  it,  the  two  being 
reflected  from  different  points  in  the  sphere's  surface. 
By  an  ingenious  contrivance,  a  rapid  looped  motion  is 
given  to  the  ball,  and,  by  the  principle  of  t lie  persist¬ 
ence  of  impressions,  the  spectator  immediately  sees  two 
looped  curves  of  different  degrees  of  brightness.  The 
brighter  light  is  then  removed  till  buih  the  curves  seem 
of  equal  brightness,  when  the  intensities  of  the  lumin¬ 
ous  points  are  as  the  squares  of  the  distances. 

Pliotomet  rir.  IMiotomet'rical.  a  [Yr.photo- 
mitriffue.]  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  photom¬ 
etry,  or  to  a  photometer. 

Photometry,  n.  [Fr.  photometrie.]  The  science  which 
relates  to  the  measurement  of  the  intensity  of  light. 

Photophobia.  (-fo'bi-a,)  n.  (Gr.  phos.  photos,  light, 
and phobos,  fear.]  {Med.)  An  intolerance  or  dread  of 
light ;  —  it  is  a  symptom  of  internal  ophthalmia. 

Pliotop  sia.  Photop  sy.  n.  (Gr.  phos,  photos,  light, 
and  opsis,  sight.]  {Med.)  A  false  perception  of  light, 
as  of  sparks,  flashes  of  fire,  Ac.,  occasioned  by  certain 
conditions  of  the  retina  and  brain,  and  by  pressure  oil 
the  eyeball.  When  pressure  does  not  influence  the 
luminous  appearance,  the  existence  of  amaurosis  may 
be  inferred.  —  Dunylison. 

Pliolosphere,  ( fu'to-sfer.)  n .  [Gr.  phos.  photos,  light, 
and  sphaira,  sphere.]  A  sphere  of  light ;  specifically,  the 
luminous  envelope  of  the  sun. 

Pho'toty  pe,  n.  A  type  or  plate  resembling  an  en¬ 
graved  plate,  and  capable  of  being  printed  from  in  the 
same  manner,  produced  from  a  photographic  picture  by 
a  peculiar  process;  also  the  process  by  which  such  a 
plate  is  produced.  —  We.bster. 

Photozincog  raphy,  n.  A  process  for  transfer¬ 
ring  accurate  copies  of  manuscripts  or  drawings  to 
metal  or  stone.  Paper  is  washed  over  with  a  solution 
of  gum  containing  bichromate  of  potash,  and  allowed 
to  dry  in  a  dark  room.  It  is  then  placed  in  contact 
with  the  manuscript  or  design,  and  exposed  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  light  in  a  photographic  printing-frame.  After 
exposure,  the  whole  surface  of  the  prepared  paper  is 
quoted  with  lithographic  ink,  and  then  a  stream  of  hot 
water  is  sluiced  over  it.  The  parts  that  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  light  have  become  insoluble  in  water,  and  re¬ 
main  unaffected,  while  the  remainder  is  washed  off.  The 
outline  thus  obtained  can  then  be  at  once  transferred  to 
stone  or  zinc. 

Phrase,  (frdz,)  n.  [ Fr. ;  Gr  phrasis,  from  phrazd ,  to 
speak.]  A  short  sentence  or  expression;  two  or  more 
words  constituting  an  expression  by  themselves,  or 
forming  a  portion  of  a  sentence.  —  A  particular  idiom 
or  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  a  language  ;  diction  ;  style. 
A  pithy,  peculiar,  or  idiomatic  expression. 

(Mus.)  A  short  portion  of  a  composition,  occupying 
a  distinct  rhythmical  period  of  one,  two,  or  tour  burs. 

— v.  a.  To  call ;  to  style;  to  express  iu  words  or  iu  pecu- 
liar  words. 

— v.  a.  To  employ  phrases  or  peculiar  expressions. 

Phrase'- hook,  n.  A  book  giving  the  explanation  of 
difficult  phrases. 

Phrase’l«*ss,  a.  That  may  not  be  described  in  phrases 
or  language. 

Pit  rase'<»Kram,n.  [Gr. phrasis,  phrase,  and  gramma , 
a  letter. J  {Phonography.)  A  combination  of  short¬ 
hand  letters  representing  a  phrase  or  sentence.  Webster. 

Pltraseolog'ic,  Plirascolo;;  i<*al,  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing  or  having  reference  to  phraseology;  that  may  be 
defined  by  a  phrase. 

PhraNColotfrittt,  n.  A  stickler  for  a  particular  form 

of  words  or  phraseology. 

Phratteol'o{£y,  n.  [Fr.  phrasfologie  ;  Gr.  phrasis,  and 
logos,  discourse.]  Mode  of  speech  or  expression  ;  man¬ 
ner  of  giving  words  to  a  thought;  peculiar  words  used 
iu  a  sentence;  diction;  style;  expression. — A  collection 
of  phrases  in  a  language. 

PhruN'iiiK',  n.  Mode  of  expressing  by  phrases. 

(Mus.)  The  art  or  the  manner  of  grouping  together 
notes  or  syllables,  in  singing  oY  playing.  —  Worcester. 

Phrenet  ic,  a.  [Lat.  phrentticus ;  Gr.  phrenetikos.) 
Same  as  FUKNETIC,  q.  v. 

— n.  A  persou  of  aberrated  mind,  (r.) 

Plircnct  icully,  adv.  In  a  phrenetic  or  frantic 
manner. 

Phrenic.  {frin'ik,)  a.  [Gr.  phrenos,  the  diaphragm.] 

( Auat .)  Pertaining  to  the  diaphragm. 

Pli  renit  is.  n.  [Gr.  phrenes,  from  phren,  the  mind.] 
{Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes. 
The  term  was  formerly  applied  to  inflammation  of  the 
diaphragm  or  midriff,  when  that  organ  was  supposed  to 
be  the  seat  of  the  immortal  principle. 
Phrenoro$£er,  n.  Same  as  Phrenologist,  q.  v 

Plirenolog  ic.  Plireiioliig  ieal,a.  Pertaining, 
or  having  reference  to  phrenology. 
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PJlo.*"0,°e  iCal,y’  adv'  By  the  l,rinciPl^  of  phren- 
Ph renol'oger,  One  versed  in 

P*ZT}°W'  *?’  1,7 r'  f,hr'  n<  phrenns,  the  seat  of  the 
lmiiul  faculties]  II, at  system  of  philosophy  which 
professes  to  find  in  the  outward  configuration  of  tlie 
skull  an  index  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  The  founder 
of  this  system  was  Dr.  Gall,  (q.  *.)  Many  of  the  princi- 
pleswliuh  lie  was  the  first  to  advance  are  now  generally 
acknowledged  hy  scientific  men.  To  such  a  degree  of 
perfection  did  he  tiring  the  science  of  that  up  to  this 
tune  his  successors,  who  are  as  numerous  in  this  coun¬ 
try  as  in  Europe,  can  scarcely  he  said  to  have  done  more 
than  popularize  it  Gall's  fundamental  maxims  are  as 
follows:  1.  Moral  qualities  and  intellectual  faculties 
are  innate.  2.  The  exercise  or  manifestation  of  these 
faculties  and  qualities  depend  on  our  organization.  'A 

1  i  thei0r*2f»n  °ful1  our  rtPP«tites,  sentiments’ 

and  faculties.  4.  Tlie  brain  is  composed  of  as  many 
special  organs  as  there  are  original  and  independent 
ap, mutes,  sentiments,  ami  faculties  in  human  nature 
5.  The  form  of  tlie  head  or  skull,  which  in  the  main 
corresponds  with  the  shape  of  the  brain,  suggests  the 
means  of  discovering  by  observation  what  are  any  one’s 
primary  faculties  and  qualities.  Of  these  maxims  the 
last  two  alone  are  peculiar  to  Gall:  they  contain  the 
germs  ot  Ins  new  philosophy,  and  suggested  his  method 
of  observation.  The  philosophy,  as  distinguished  from 
all  previous  physiologies,  represents  the  brain  not  as  an 
organ,  hut  an  apparatus;  to  each  convolution  or  inde¬ 
pendent  part  of  which,  a  distinct  mental  function  be¬ 
longs;  and  the  task  of  allocating  our  various  functions 
is  reduced  to  that  of  eliminating,  hy  aid  of  multitudes 
ot  instances,  that  special  cranial  organ,  which  always 
coexists  and  varies  with  one  special  intellectual  power 
or  tendency.  In  conducting  Observation.  Gull  rightly 
resorted  to  the  method  of  extreme  instances,  —  seeking 

the  meaning  of  an  organ  from  the  mental  . . . 

"lents  or  its  great  excess  or  signal  defect.  It  is  . . . 

Slide  in  this  place  to  criticise  phrenology:  its  sul, divi¬ 
sion  of  tlie  skull,  however,  into  a  region  of  tlie  appetites 
an  t  sentiments,  a  region  of  the  emotions  and  moral 
powers,  and  a  region  of  the  intellectual  faculties— these 
last  subdivided  into  powers  of  observation  and  powers 
of  combination, — is  in  striking  consistency  with  all  tlie 
dynamic  phenomena  of  the  human  mind  as  manifested 
through  history.  Gall  enumerated  nearly  thirty  primi¬ 
tive  mental  faculties,  which  have  since  been  anirmented 
by  bis  successors  to  thirty-five.  These  faculties  are  di¬ 
vided  into  three  classes,— the  intellectual  or  perceptive 
the  sentiments  or  emotions,  ami  the  animal  propensities! 
To  the  first  of  these  is  assigned  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  head;  the  second  occupies  the  middle  and  upper- 


while  the  posterior  region  and  the  cerebellum  are  as¬ 
signed  to  tlie  third  and  lowest  division.  Tlie  organs,  it 
must  further  he  remarked,  are  double,  each  faculty  hav¬ 
ing  two  organs,  lying  in  corresponding  situations  of  the 
hemispheres  of  tlie  brain  ;  except  in  those  organs,  such 
as  individuality,  eventuality,  benevolence,  Ac.,  repre¬ 
sented  in  tlie  accompanying  fie.  by  22,  tit),  12,  Ac.,  which 
occupy  the  central  part  of  the  skull.  The  faculties  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  hy  phrenologists  are  tlie  following: 
1.  A  matireness. —  Produces  sexual  love.  2.  Philnpro- 
genitiveness. —  (Clues):  Affection  for  young  and  tender 
beings.  (Abuses):  Pampering  and  spoiling  children. 
3.  Conceutrativeuess. —  (Uses):  It  renders  permanent! 
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emotions  and  ideas  in  the  mind.  (Abuses):  Morbid 
dwelling  on  internal  emotions  and  ideas.  3  (a  )  In- 
habitivencss.  —(Uses) :  It  produces  tlie  desire  of  perma¬ 
nence  in  place.  (Abuses):  Aversion  to  move  abroad 
4.  Adhesiveness.  — (Uses):  Attachment,  friendship,  ami 
society  result  from  it.  (Abuses):  Clanship  lor  improper 
objects,  attachment  to  worthless  individuals.  5.  Com- 
batireness.  —  ( Uses) :  Courage  to  meet  danger  and  over¬ 
come  difficulties.  (Abuses):  hove  of  contention,  ami 

tendency  to  provoke  and  assault.  6.  Destructiveness, _ 

(Uses):  Desire  to  destroy  noxious  objects,  and  to  kill  lor 
food.  (Abuses):  Cruelty,  murder,  desire  to  torment, 
i.  Se.crerive.uess. —  (Uses) :  Tendency  to  restrain  within 
tlie  mind  tlie  various  emotions  and  ideas  that  involun¬ 
tarily  present  themselves,  until  tlie  judgment  has  ap¬ 
proved  of  giving  them  utterance;  it  is  simply  the  pro¬ 
pensity  to  Conceal,  ami  is  all  ingredient  in  prudence. 
(Abuses):  Cunning,  deceit,  duplicity,  and  lying.  8.  Ac¬ 
quisitiveness.  ; Uses) :  Desire  lo  possess,  and  to  accumu¬ 
late  articles  oi  utility  to  provide  against  want.  (Abuses): 
Inordinate  desire  of  property;  selfishness;  avarice; 
thelt.  9.  Omit ructiomess.— (Uses):  Desire  to  build  and 
construct  works  ot  art.  (Abuses):  Construction  of  en¬ 
gines  to  injure  or  destroy,  and  fabrication  of  objects  to 
deceive  mankind.  10.  Self  esteem.— (Uses) :  Self-respect, 
self-interest,  love,  of  independence,  personal  dignity. 
(Abuses): '  Pride,  disdain,  love  of  dominion.  11.  Love  of 
Approbation.  —  (Lses):  Desire  of  tlie  esteem  of  others, 
love  of  praise,  desire  of  fame  or  glory.  (Abuses):  Thirst 
tor  praise  independently  of  praiseworthiness.  12.  Cau¬ 
tiousness.  —  ( Uses) :  It  gives  origin  to  the  sentiment  of 
tear,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  prudence.  (Abuses):  Ex¬ 
cessive  timidity.  13.  lleuevolence.—(Uses.)  Desire  for  tlie I 
happiness  ot  others.  (  Abuses) :  Profusion  ;  injurious  in¬ 
dulgence  of  tlie  appetites  and  fancies  of  others;  facility 
of  temper.  14.  Veneration. — (Uses):  Tendency  to  ven¬ 
erate  or  respect  whatever  is  great  and  good.  (Abuses):  I 
Senseless  respect  for  unworthy  objects  consecrated  bv 
tjme  or  situation.  15.  Firmness  — (Uses):  Determina¬ 
tion,  perseverance,  steadiness  of  purpose.  (Abuses): 
Stubbornness,  infatuation,  tenacity  in  evil.  lfi.  Om- 
scie.idinusuess. — (  dies):  It  gives  origin  to  tlie  sentiment 
ot  justice,  or  respect  for  tlie  rights  of  others,  openness 
to  conviction,  the  love  of  truth.  (Abuses)'  Scrupulous 
adherence  to  noxious  principles  when  ignorantly  em¬ 
braced.  17.  Hope. —  (Uses):  Tendency  to  expect  future 
good;  it  clierishea  faith.  (Abuses):  Credulity  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  attainment  of  what  Is  desired.  18  Wonder. 
—(Uses):  Tlie  desire  of  novelty.  (Abuses):  hove  of  the 
marvellous  and  occult;  belief  in  prodigies,  magic  and 
Other  absurdities.  19.  Ideality.  — (Uses):  hove  of  the 
beautiful.  (Abuses):  Extravagance  and  absurd  enthu¬ 
siasm.  19.  (a  )  The  organ  of  Sublimity;  hut  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  ascertained.  20.  Wit.— Gives  the  feeling  of  the 
ludicrous,  and  disposes  to  mirth.  21  I nutation ■ — Copie 
the  manners,  gestures,  and  actions  of  others.  22.  Indi¬ 
viduality.— 'l':\Y.v>s  cognizance  of  existence  and  simple 
facts.  23.  Form. — Renders  man  observant  of  form.  24. 
•'''ire..— Gives  the  idea  of  space,  and  enables  him  to  appre¬ 
ciate  dimension  and  distance  25.  Weight  —  Communi¬ 
cates  tlie  perception  of  momentum,  weight,  and  resist¬ 
ance,  and  aids  equilibrium.  211.  Coloring.  —  Gives  per¬ 
ception  of  colors  and  their  harmonies.  27.  Locality. _ 

Gives  tlie  idea  of  relative  position.  28.  Kumber. _ (lives 

tlie  talent  for  calculation.  29.  Order.  —Communicates 

the  love  of  physical  arrangement.  30.  Eventuality. _ 

Takes  cognizance  of  occurrences  or  events.  31.  Time. _ 

Gives  rise  to  the  perception  of  duration.  32.  Tune..— The 
sense  of  melody  and  harmony  arises  from  it  33.  Lan¬ 
guage.—  Gives  facility  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  arbi¬ 
trary  signs  to  express  thoughts,  readiness  in  tlie  use  of 
them,  and  tlie  power  of  investing  and  recollecting  them 
31.  Qmparisan.  —  Gives  the  power  of  discerning  analo¬ 
gies,  resemblances,  and  differences.  35.  t'uusulity. _ 

Traces  tlie  dependences  of  phenomena,  and  tlie  relation 
to  cause  and  effect. 

Phrenomng'netlsm,  n.  [Or.  pbrin,  phreno,  nnd 
Eng.  magnetism .]  The  power  of  exciting  tlie  cranial 
organs  hy  magnetic  influence. 

I’b rrnsy  ,  ( fren'ey ,)  n.  audio  Same  as  Erf.nzy,  q.v. 

I’liry'ganldir,  n.  pi.  (ZnSl.)  A  fam.  of  insects,  ord. 
Neuroptera.  The  typical  species,  Caddice-worm,  Cad- 
dice-fly,  Cad-bait,  nr  Cailew  (Fhrygia  grandis),  (Fig. 
1937,)  which  reside  in  the  water  in  cases,  which  they 
form  of  various  sul, stances,  such  as  bits  of  stick,  grains 
of  seed,  small  stones.  Ac.,  held  together  by  a  silken 
thread,  secreted  in  their  bodies  in  tlie  same  manner  as 
in  the  silkworm.  Tlie  perfect  insect  has  a  body  of  a 
leathery  consistence,  and  thickly  clothed  with’ hair; 
head  small,  with  semi-globular  eyes;  antenna- as  long 
as  tlie  body:  anterior  wings  elongated,  lanceolate  in  the 
females,  but  rather  more  obtuse  in  tlie  males.  They  are 
very  active,  moving  with  a  gliding  motion;  hut  their 
flight  is  awkward.  They  frequent  damp  and  marshy 
situations.  When  handled,  they  emit  a  very  unpleasant 
odor.  Their  colors  are  ordinary  brown  and  gray. 

I’ll ryg'ia.  (Anc.  Grog.)  An  inland  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  bounded  N.  hy  ftithynia  and  Galatia,  E.  hy  Cap¬ 
padocia.  S.  hy  Lycia,  I’isidia,  and  Isanria,  and  W.  by 
Mysla,  Lydia,  and  Caria.  It  was  called  Phrygia  Paca- 
tiana.  and  also  Fhrygia  Major,  in  distinction  from  Phry¬ 
gia  Minor,  which  was  a  small  district  of  .Mysia  near  the 
Hellespont,  occupied  by  some  Phrygians  after  the  'Tro¬ 
jan  war.  Tlie  eastern  part  of  Phrygia  Major  was  also 
called  Lycannia.  Tins  region  was  a  high  table-land, 
fruitful  in  corn  and  wine,  and  celebrated  for  its  fine 
breed  ot  cattle  and  ol  sheep.  Of  tlie  cities  belonging  to 
Phrygia,  Laodicea.  llierapolis,  Colosse,  and  Antioch  of 
Pisidia,  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
Phrygians  were  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  na¬ 
tions  of  Asia  Minor,  being  by  some  regarded  as  Thrac- , 
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jans,  by  others  as  Armenians.  They  were  conquered  hy 
Criesus  kmg  of  Lydia,  and  finally  fell  into  the  hands 
ot  the  Romans,  a.  c.  133. 

I*l»ryjriau.(-/ry.,)«.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Phrygia: 
—  applied  particularly  to  a  martial  kind  of  music  com¬ 
mon  to  tlie  ancients. 

Phrygian  cap.  „  figurative  expression  for  the  bonnet 
rouge,  or  emblematic  cap  of  liberty. 

I  ,  r-v  ,na;  ”■  (It'd.)  A  genus  of  herbs  with  opposite 
, -lives,  and  flowers  opposite,  spieate,  defi.-xed  In  fruit 
belonging  to  the  order  Verbenucew.  P  leptostachyu,  the 

i!.  li  .T1!^”  *,  !!  v"“.‘  "r  l'<’l’*eed.  found  in  rorny  woods 
.  the  U.  h.,  is  2-3  it  high,  leaves  large,  flowers  small 

i!f  J|t|lyUrP  *d’ Ul  Vtr>  lo"K  “,,d  8le,l<lt!r  spikes,  blossoms 

IMiryne,  (  AT- ne.)  A  famous  courtesan  of  Greece  and 
mistress  of  Praxiteles,  who  employed  her  as  a  model  for 
his, statues  Of  Venus.  She  acquired  immense  wealth 
and  Offered  to  rebuild  Thebes,  provided  II, is  inscription 
should  he  placed  upon  the  walls:  ‘-Alexander destroyed 
tills  rily,  and  tlie  courtesan  Phry lie  restored  it;”  but 
her  offer  was  rejected. 

IMiry  nosoinn.  n.  (Zo SI.)  See  IIorneh-Toad. 

■  nmeiria'NiN,  n.  [Gr.,  from  phthrin,  louse.]  (Med.) 
A  diacRMe  which  consists  in  the  excessive  multiplicity 
ot  lice  on  the  human  body,  in  spite  of  cleanliness.  It  has 
t,ml  “flection  hus  often  caused  death. 

I  III  li|*i<a:il,  (- tiz'il-al ,)  a.  [Gr.  phthisit. oi.)  Having 
or  belonging  to  phthisis,  or  to  wasting  away  ;  breathing 
hard  ;  consumptive. 

(*&''*■*)  «.  Same  as  Phthisical,  a.  v. 

1  lit  lusiolog.y,  (tiz-i-ol'o-c/y,)  n.  |Gr.  phthisis,  and 
«SR&,prw!ilMf*J  {Med^  A  *******  upon  phthisis. 

1  II i li isi mo  nia.  IMitlii.Hjpiieirmony, 

(thu-ip- ,;  n.  |  Gr.  phthisis,  ami  puma  tones,  lungs.  1  ( Mud  ) 
Pulmonary  consumption.  J  ' 

IMit  liisi*.  or  ioiiKiianption,  ( thVsis ,)  n.  [Gr. 
from  phltnnp ,  to  decline,  decay,  waste  awny.l  A  disease 
which  spares  neither  age  nor  sex,  nnd  whose  attacks 
at  tirst  so  insidious  as  almost  to  escape  notice,  too  fre¬ 
quently  lead  to  a  fatal  issue.  It  is  the  result  of  the  for¬ 
mation  and  development  of  tubercles  on  the  lungs, 
these  first  appear  in  the  form  of  small  gray  semi  Inins- 
pur.-iit  granulations,  which  gradually  enlarge  and  be¬ 
come  opaque,  nnd  after  a  time  empty  themselves  into 
the  bronchial  tubes,  and  thus  gradually  destroy  the 
substance  ot  the  lung.  The  causes  of  this  disease  are 
divided  into  remote  and  exciting:  of  the  former,  the 
most  important  is  hereditary  predisposition.  It  is  not 
however,  a n  actual  cause  ot  the  disease;  ami  hence  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  the  children  of  consumptive 
parents  do  not  fall  a  prey  to  this  disease;  but  it  renders 
those  who  are  in  that  condition  much  more  liable  to  be 
affected  by  the  exciting  causes.  \\  ha  fever  weakens  the 
strength  of  the  system,  or  interferes  with  the  oxygena¬ 
tion  of  the  Mood,  tends  to  the  production  of  this  disease, 
lienee  living  in  bad  air,  insufficient  and  unwholesome 
food,  ami  sedentary  pursuits,  tend  to  it.  Among  the 
more  exciting  causes,  are  exposure  to  cold  or  damp 
especially  after  the  body  has  been  previously  heated,’ 
intemperance  of  any  kind,  profuse  evacuations,  and  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  reception  of  dust  into  the  lungs,  as  in  the 
case  of  certain  artificers,  needle* pointers,  stone-cutters, 
and  the  like.  The  earliest  symptom  of  consumption’ 
that  usually  manifests  itself  is  a  short  drv  cough,  ex¬ 
citing  no  particular  attention,  being  attributed  to  a 
slight  cold.  It,  however,  continues,  and  after  a  time 
increases  in  frequency.  The  breathing  is  more  ensily 
hurried  hy  bodily  motion,  and  the  pulse  becomes  more 
frequent,  particularly  after  meals  and  toward  evening. 
Towards  evening,  there  is  also  frequently  experienced  a 
slight  degree  of  chilliness,  followed  hy  heat  and  noctur¬ 
nal  perspirations.  The  patient  becomes  languid  and 
indolent,  and  gradually  loses  strength.  After  a  time, 
the  cough  becomes  more  frequent,  and  is  particularly 
troublesome  during  the  night,  accompanied  by  an  ex¬ 
pectoration  of  a  clear  frothy  substance,  which  afterwards 
becomes  more  copious,  viscid,  and  opaque,  and  is  most 
considerable  in  the  morning;  the  sputa  are  often  tinged 
with  blood,  or  hamioptysis  occurs  in  n  more  marked 
form,  and  to  a  greater  extent.  As  the  disease  advances, 
the  breathing  and  pulse  become  more  hurried;  the  fever 
is  greater,  and  the  perspirations  more  regular  and  pro¬ 
fuse.  The  emaciation  and  weakness  go  on  increasing, a 
pain  is  felt  in  some  part  of  the  thorax,  which  is  in¬ 
creased  hy  coughing,  and  sometimes  becomes  so  acute 
as  to  prevent  the  patient  from  lying  on  the  affected  side. 

All  the  symptoms  increase  toward  evening;  the  face  is 
flushed;  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet 
are  affected  with  a  burning  heat;  the  feet  and  ankles 
begin  to  swell;  and  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption 
there  is  nearly  always  profuse  diarrhoea.  The  emaciation 
is  extreme;  the  countenance  assumes  a  cadaverous  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  cheeks  are  prominent,  the  eyes  hollow 
and  languid.  Usually  the  appetite  remains  entire  till 
the  end,  and  the  patient  flatters  himself  with  the  hope 
of  a  speedy  recovery,  often  vainly  forming  distant  pro¬ 
jects  of  interest  or  amusement,  when  death  puts  a 
period  to  his  existence.  Tubercular  deposits  are  also 
usually  found  in  other  organs  of  the  body;  the  liver  is 
enlarged  and  changes  in  appearance,  and  ulcerations 
occur  in  tlie  intestines,  the  larynx,  and  trachea.  These 
are  so  frequent  and  uniform  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that 
they  form  part  of  the  disease.  The  constitutions  that 
are  most  liable  to  its  attack  are  generally  characterized 
either  hy  a  fair,  delicate,  rosy  complexion,  fair  hair 
clear  skin,  and  great  sensibility, or  hydark  complexion’ 
large  features,  thick  and  sallow  skin,  and  heavy  general 
expression.  The  development  of  the  disease  is  preceded 
by  a  peculiar  form  of  indigestion,  known  as  “strumous 
dyspepsia.”  It  is  specially  characterized  by  a  dislike 
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of  fatty  food,  sometimes  also  of  sugar  and  alcohol,  and  is 
accompanied  with  heart-burn  and  acid  eructations  alter 
taking  food.  Unlike  inflammation,  tubercles  almost 
invariably  commence  at  the  apex  of  the  lungs,  and  it  is 
here  that  they  are  usually  most  advanced.  In  its  earliest 
stage,  the  further  development  of  this  dreadful  disease 
may,  in  certain  cases,  be  prevented  by  a  skilful  physi¬ 
cian  ;  but  where  the  disease  is  once  established,  little 
except  palliation  can  be  effected.  Change  of  country, 
diet,  habit,  and  occupation  will  sometimes  seem  to  sus¬ 
pend  its  progress;  it  has  also  been  checked  by  other 
diseases,  and  not  un frequently  it  lies  dormant  in  females 
who  breed  quickly;  but  at  a  later  period  it  again  shows 
itself,  and  proceeds  to  its  fatal  end.  The  duration  of 
this  disease  depends  upon  a  greut  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances, and  varies  from  a  few  months  up  to  four,  five, or 
more  years ;  the  average,  however,  may  be  taken  at 
about  two  years;  but  many  of  the  cases  terminate 
fatally  between  the  fourth  and  ninth  month.  The  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  phthisis  becontagious  has  often  been 
discussed,  and  medical  men  are  by  no  means  unanimous 
on  the  subject.  The  majority  are  probably  in  favor  of 
its  being  non-contagious;  though  there  are  not  wanting 
weight  and  numbers  on  the  other  side,  to  which,  indeed, 
the  present  writer  believes  that  he  has  had  evidence  for 
adhering.  At  all  events,  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
sleep  with  a  consumptive  patieut  after  the  disease  has 
fully  manifested  itself. 

Plitiioiiffomoler,  (thon-gdm'c-te.r,)n.  [Or.  phthoggos , 
voice,  and  metron,  measure.]  A  measure  of  vowel  sounds. 

Phylactery,  Pliylar  t«»r,  n.  [Gr. phylakterion, 
from  phylassb,  probably  akin  to  Sansk.  pal.  or  pdl,  to 
watch,  to  guard.]  Any  charm,  spell,  or  amulet  worn 
us  a  protection  or  preservative  from  danger  or  disease. 
— ■Among  the  Hebrews,  a  slip  of  parchment  inscribed 
with  some  text  of  Scripture,  worn  by  devout  persons  on 
the  forehead,  breast,  or  neck,  as  a  mark  of  their  religion. 
—  Among  the  early  Christians,  a  case  for  preserving  the 
relics  of  the  dead. 

Phyl'IiM.  (Myth.)  The  beautiful  daughter  of  Sithon, 
King  of  Thrace,  who,  being  betrothed  to  Demophoon  on 
his  return  from  the  sack  of  Troy,  fell  into  a  languish- 
merit  because  bo  did  not  return  in  due  time  from  a 
journey,  and  died  of  grief,  or,  by  some  accounts,  hanged 
herself  in  despair,  upon  which  her  body  was  changed 
into  an  almond-tree. 

Pli.V l  litc,  n.  [Gr.  phyllnti ,  a  leaf,  and  lithos ,  a  stone.] 
( Min.)  Same  as  Ottrelite,  7.  v. 

Pli.V I  I i [11  in,  a  genus  of  Orthopterous  insects,  family 
Pnasmidte,  natives  of  tropical  countries,  having  wings 
extremely  like  leaves,  not  only  in  color,  but  in  the  way 
in  which  they  are  ribbed  and  veined.  The  joints  of  the 
legs  are  also  expanded  in  a  leaf-like  manner. 

Phyl'lotnxis,  n.  [Gr.  phyllon,  u  leaf,  and  taxis,  ar¬ 
rangement.]  (lint.)  The  science  of  the  arrangement 
of  leaves  on  tin*  stem. 

Phyl'liim,  Pliyllo'riiuin,  n.  (Bat.)  A  term  ap- 
pliotl  to  the  petiole  or  leaf-stalk  in  the  case  of  certain 
leafless  plants,  in  which  this  part  becomes  so  much  de¬ 
veloped  as  to  assume  the  uppeatance  and  perform  the 
functions  of  a  leaf. 


Pliy'ina,  a.  [Gr.,  from  phyn ,  I  produce.]  (Med.)  A 
slow,  unsatisfactory  suppuration  ;  a  kind  of  carbuncle 
or  boil,  in  which  the  cellular  tissue  is  involved,  lmt  in 
consequence  of  the  tardy  action  the  abscess  is  a  long 
time  coming  to  maturity. 

Pliysa  lia,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  acalephs,  sub-order 
Siphonophnrm ,  containing  the  Portuguese  man-of-war, 
J*.arethusa,  one  ,hiiiTTw 

of  the  most  re-  \ 

markable  and 
best  known  of 
this  group.  It 
consists  of  a 
p  e  a  r-s  li  a  p  0  d 
and  elegantly 
crested  air-sac, 
floating  lightly 
upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  giving 
off  from  its  un¬ 
der  surface  nu¬ 
merous  long 
and  varied  ap- 
penduges. 

These  append¬ 
ages  are  the  dif¬ 
ferent  members 
of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  per¬ 
form  different 
functions, some 
of  them  eating 
for  the  whole, 
others  produc¬ 
ing  medusa  buds,  and  others  bbing  the  locomotive 
members,  —  the  latter  having  tentacles  that  stretch  out 
behind  the  floating  community  even  to  the  length  of  30 
feet.  The  air-sac  is  3  or  4  inches  long,  or  more.  It  is 
found  in  the  S.  coast  of  the  4J.  S. —  Tenney. 

Pliys  alis,  «  [Gr.J  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Solanaceie.  They  are  herbs,  rarely  shrubs,  with  axillary 
or  supra  -  axillary  flowers.  P.  visensa ,  pubescent,  or 
Pennsylvanian,  the  Yellow  Henbane,  or  Ground-cherry, 
tound  in  dry  fields,  roadsides,  Ac.,  has  a  Atom  more  or 
less  decumbent,  about  1  foot  high,  often  viscid  as  well  as 
the  whole  plant;  corolla  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx, 
greenish-yellow,  with  5  brownish  spots  at  base  inside; 
fruit  yellow  or  orange-colored,  not  unpleasant  to  the 
taste,  inclosed  in  the  enlarged  calyx.  P.  alkekengi.  the 


Fig.  2105.  —  Portuguese  man-of-war. 


Winter-cherry,  is  a  native  of  S.  Europe,  has  the  fruit  red 
or  reddish,  and  is  cultivated  for  oruument. 

(Zool.)  One  of  the  PHY8ALIA,  7.  v. 

Pliysalite,  n.  [Gr.  phusao,  to  blow.]  (Min.)  A 
coarse  ami  almost  opaque  variety  of  topaz,  which 
swells  when  heated. 

Pliy  w'eter,  n.  [Gr.,  a  blow-pipe.]  (Zool.)  The  Cacha¬ 
lot,  7.  v. 

— A  kind  of  filtering  apparatus. 

PliyHiaiftli ropy,  n.  [Gr. physis,  nature, and  anthrb - 
pos,  man.J  The  doctrinal  philosophy  ot  the  diseuses  in¬ 
cidental  to  human  life  and  their  cure. 

(J'iz'ik,)n.  [Gr.  physikns,  natural,  from  physis , 
nature.]  The  art  of  healing  diseases,  originally  prac¬ 
tised  by  those  who  pretended  to  a  special  knowledge  of 
nature  and  her  powers.  —  Medicines  or  remedies  for 
diseases,  to  be  applied  internally.  —  A  cathartic;  a  pur¬ 
gative  medicine;  —  a  term  colloquially  and  popularly 
used. 

— v.  a.  To  treat  with  physic;  to  purge  the  bowels  with  a 
cathartic.  —  To  treat  with  remedies;  to  cure;  to  heal. 

Pliyttical,  (fiz'ik-al,)  a.  Pertaining  to  nature  or  nat¬ 
ural  productions,  or  to  material  things,  as  opposed  to 
tilings  moral  or  imaginary  ;  pertaining  to  tiie  material 
part  or  structure  of  an  organized  being,  particularly 
man;  material;  natural;  as,  a  physical  body,  physical 
force.  —  Belonging,  or  having  reference  to  physics; 
treating  of,  or  pertaining  to  the  causes  and  relations  of 
natural  phenomena;  as,  physical  laws.  —  Perceptible  to 
the  senses;  corporeal ;  external. 

P.  Education.  fc>eo  GYMNASTICS. 

P.  Geography.  An  account  of  the  earth  in  all  its 
present  relations  to  organic  and  inorganic  nature.  The 
organic  subjects  belonging  to  P.  G.  fall  under  the  head¬ 
ings  Zoology,  Botany,  ami  Ethnology.  The  history  of  j 
the  past,  if  inorganic,  is  Geology,  if  organic,  Paleontology,  j 
Of  other  departments,  Meteorology  and  Climate  have  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  and  Hy¬ 
drology  to  those  of  water.  The  remainder  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  general  way  in  the  present  article,  and  de¬ 
tails  will  be  found  under  various  headings  here  desig¬ 
nated.  Descriptive  geology  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  undertaking;  and  the  astronomical 
problems,  of  which  there  are  several  that  bear  on  the 
subject,  are  considered  independently.  Under  the  term 
P.  G.,  limited  as  above,  are  included  accounts  of  the  va¬ 
rious  phenomena  of  the  land.  Thus,  the  distribution  of 
the  land,  the  form  of  the  land,  the  division  of  the  land 
into  continents  and  islands,  the  mountains ,  table-lands , 
plains,  and  valleys  of  the  larger  tracts,  and  the  various 
details  connecting  these,  are  discussed  in  distinct  arti¬ 
cles.  P.  G.  regards  the  human  race  and  human  inter¬ 
ests  in  their  relations  to  external  nature  only.  P.  G.  is 
the  history  of  the  earth  in  its  material  organization,  as 
a  planet,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  and  is  affected  by  other 
bodies  of  tiie  solar  system  ;  as  a  mass  of  mixed  mineral 
matter,  of  which  the  external  crust  is  varied  in  its  com¬ 
position,  and  is  subject  to  certain  mechanical  and  chem¬ 
ical  changes,  which  modify  its  condition  and  fitness  for 
life  ;  as  the  seat  of  vegetable  and  animal  organization, 
infinitely  varied,  and  all  adapted  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed.  As  a  science  including  many 
departments,  P.  G.  has  risen  into  great  importance 
within  a  comparatively  brief  period,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  over-estimate  its  importance.  It  is,  above  all,  the 
only  fit  and  reasonable  introduction  to  geology,  for  both 
the  organic  and  inorganic  world  are  undergoing  great 
change  around  us,  and  the  history  of  this  change 
is  the  clue  to  those  other  and  greater  changes  that 
have  brought  about  the  existing  condition  of  things. 

Phys'icalixt,  n.  A  believer  in  the  theory  that  human 
thought,  action,  volition,  Ac.,  are  governed  by  the  phys¬ 
ical  constitution  of  man. 

adv.  Naturally;  according  to  nature  ; 
by  natural  power  or  the  operation  of  natural  laws. 

Pliyttician,  (fi  -zish'an,)  n.  [Fr.  physicien  ;  It.  Jisico,  1 
from  dr. physikns.)  Primarily,  one  who  investigated 
nature  and  its  laws ;  a  naturalist. 

— Specifically,  a  person  skilled  in  the  art  of  healing  ;  one 
whose  profession  is  to  prescribe  medicines  for  physical 
diseases. 

— One  who  heals  moral  diseases. 

(Law.)  A  person  who  has  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  from  an  incorporated  institution; 
one  lawfully  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 
Although  the  P.  is  civilly  and  criminally  responsible 
for  bis  conduct  while  discharging  the  duties  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  lie  is  in  no  sense  a  warrantor  or  insurer  of  a 
favorable  result,  without  an  express  contract  to  that 
effect.  Every  person  who  offers  his  services  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  generally  impliedly  contracts  with  the  employer 
that  he  is  in  possession  of  the  necessary  ordinary  skill 
and  experience  which  are  possessed  by  those  who  prac¬ 
tise  or  profess  to  understand  the  art  or  science,  and 
which  are  generally  regarded  by  those  most  conversant 
with  the  profession  ns  necessary  to  qualify  one  to  en¬ 
gage  in  such  business  successfully.  This  ordinary  skill 
may  differ  according  to  locality  and  the  means  of  in¬ 
formation.  The  physician's  responsibility  is  the  same 
when  he  is  negligent  as  when  he  lacks  ordinary  skill, 
although  the  measure  of  indemnity  and  punishment 
may  be  different.  In  England,  a  P.  cannot  maintain  an 
action  for  his  fees  for  anything  done  as  I*,  either  while 
attending  to  or  prescribing  for  a  patient ;  but  a  distinc¬ 
tion  is  taken  when  he  acts  as  a  surgeon  «>r  in  any  other 
capacity  than  that  of  a  P.,  and  in  such  cases  au  action 
lor  lees  will  be  sustained.  All  acts  of  a  P.  as  such  are 
considered  strictly  honorary,  and  therefore  without  com¬ 
pensation  except  when  there  exists  an  express  contract. 
In  this  country,  tiie  various  states  have  statutory  enact¬ 
ments  regulating  the  collection  of  fees  and  the  practice 
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of  medicine.  In  some  of  the  states,  as  Georgia,  Alabarmt, 
Missouri,  Ac.,  a  non-licensed  P.  cannot  recover  for  pro¬ 
fessional  services. 

lMiysieisl,  (fiz'i-slst,)  n.  One  versed  in  the  science  of 
physics. 

n.  [Gr.  physikns,  physical,  and  Eng. 
logic.)  Logic  interpreted  or  demonstrated  by  natural 
philosophy. 

^hysicoiog'icalya.  Relating  to  pbysicologic. 

Pliys'ico-nialhtMiiafics,  n.  sing.  Mixed  niathc- 
maiics.  idee  Mathematics. 

B'liys'ieo-Qiliilasophy,  n.  The  philosophy  of 

I  physics  or  nature. 

Pliys'ico-tlieol'ogy, n.  Theology  illustrated  by  nat- 

!  ural  philosophy. 

(fiz'iks,)  n.  sing.  [Fr.  physique;  Gr.  he, 
physike.)  The  science  of  nature.  In  modern  language, 
however,  the  term  has  a  less  general  signification  than 
its  derivation  implies.  Nature  signifying  the  assem¬ 
blage  of  all  the  bodies  of  the  universe,  the  science  of 
nature ,  comprehends  every  species  of  knowledge,  which 
regards  the  external  world.  But  bodies  may  be  studied 
under  three  different  points  of  view;  they  may  be  ex¬ 
amined  with  relation  to  their  different  properties,  with 
relation  to  their  constituent  parts, and  with  relation  to 
their  appearances  and  exterior  qualities.  Then  these 
distinct  views  give  rise  to  the  three  great  divisions  of 
natural  science ;  namely,  chemistry,  physics,  and  nut  ural 
history.  Physics  has  for  its  object  tiie  theory  of  the 
properties  of  bodies  and  the  motions  of  masses ;  chem¬ 
istry  studies  the  motion  of  their  elementary  principles, 
and  natural  history  observes  their  physiognomy  or 
external  appearance. 

PliyNiogiioin'ic,  Physiognomical,  a.  Be- 

!  longing  or  relating  to  physiognomy. 

Pliysiog'nomist,  PiiyNiog'iioiiiei%  n.  One 

who  is  skilled  in  physiognomy.  —  One  who  tells  fortunes 
by  observations  of  the  lineaments  of  the  face. 

Physiognomy,  n.  (Sometimes  written  physiognom¬ 
ies.)  [Gr.  physiognomia — physis.  and  gnu-me ,  from 
gignosko,  gnbnai,  to  know.]  The  art  or  science  of  judg¬ 
ing  of  a  person’s  nature  or  character  by  bis  outward 
look,  especially  by  his  facial  features  and  characteris¬ 
tics.  That  the  mental  character  of  an  individual  tends 
to  stamp  itself  upon  the  countenance  there  can  be  little 
doubt;  though  it  is  very  difficult, or  perhaps  impossible, 
to  lay  down  any  fixed  rules  upon  the  subject.  In  the 
ordinary  business  of  life,  all  men  are  more  or  less  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  belief  that  the  character  and  disposition 
of  a  person  may,  in  some  measure,  be  judged  of  by  bis 
physical  appearance,  and  more  particularly  by  bis  fea¬ 
tures;  and  none  have  more  confidence  in  this  way  of 
judging  than  those  who  have  most  frequent  occasion  to 
act  upon  it.  Young  children  are  also  striking  physiog¬ 
nomists,  and  it  is  very  remarkable  how  very  early  they 
manifest  likings  and  dislikings  to  individuals,  judging 
intuitively,  as  they  must  do,  from  their  appearance  and 
manner.  Certain  feelings  and  passions  of  the  mind 
manifest  themselves  by  certain  expressions  of  the  face; 
and  as  these  come  to  he  frequently  indulged  in,  they 
come  to  give  a  permanent  cast  to  the  countenance. 
Where  these  passions  are  of  a  bad  or  gross  nature,  most 
people  endeavor  to  conceal  them;  anil  hence  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  laying  down  rules  that  will  apply  to  every  case. 
Some  persons,  too,  may  receive  a  peculiar  expression  of 
countenance  from  their  parents,  or  they  may  uncon¬ 
sciously  acquire  it  from  the  imitation  of  others;  all  of 
which  causes  tend  to  interfere  with  all  attempts  to 
raise  physiognomy  to  the  rank  of  a  science.  The  great 
writer  on  this  subject  is  Lavater,  to  whose  curious  and 
interesting  work  we  would  refer  those  who  wish  for 
further  information  on  this  subject. 

— Art  of  foretelling  the  future  fortunes  of  individuals  by 
the  lineaments  of  the  face. 

PhyKioK’iiolypc,  n.  [Gr.  physiognomonia,  physiog¬ 
nomy,  and  typns,  type.]  An  apparatus  used  in  taking 
casts  of  the  human  countenance. 

Physiography,  n.  [Gr.  physis,  nature,  and  gra- 
phein ,  to  write.]  A  description  of  nature. 

Physiologic,  PliyNiolug'ieul.  a.  Pertaining, 
or  having  reference  to  physiology. 

Physiologically,  adv.  According  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  physiology. 

Pliysiid  ogist.  ».  (Also  written  physinloger.)  One 
who  is  versed  in  the  science  of  physiology ;  one  who 
treats  of  physiology. 

PliysioB'o;;'y,  n.  [Fr.  physiologic  ;  Or.  physiologia  — 
physis,  and  logos,  discourse.]  Literally,  the  doctrine 
or  science  of  nature,  comprehending  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  physical  and  natural  sciences;  and  this  was  the 
meaning  which  it  originally  bore.  But  as  these,  in 
course  of  time,  came  to  be  more  particularly  studied, 
the)'  received  distinct  names,  as  physics,  or  natural  phi¬ 
losophy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  zoology,  geology.  Ac. 
To  the  science  which  treats  of  the  functions  of  living 
beings,  the  term  P.  is  still  applied,  though  its  meaning 
is  becoming  more  and  more  restricted  as  its  various 
branches  become  better  defined.  It  is  divided  into  ani¬ 
mal,  or  comparative  P.,  which  treats  of  animals,  and 
human  P.,  which  deals  with  man.  By  P.,  as  at  present 
used.  Is  generally  understood  the  science  of  the  different 
functions  of  which  life  is  the  manifestation :  t.  e.,  of  cir¬ 
culation,  nutrition,  excretion,  respiration,  sensation, 
muscular  contraction,  digestion,  absorption,  genera¬ 
tion;  with  other  subordinate  faculties,  as  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  equable  temperature,  the  production  of  vocal 
sounds,  the  mental  phenomena.  To  explain  these  func¬ 
tions,  we  must  first  know  the  instruments  by  which 
they  are  performed;  secondly,  the  matters  whic  h  they 
attract,  those  which  they  reject,  and  the  nature  of  that 
which  remains;  thirdly,  by  what  forces  these  matters 
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are  transported,  attracted,  retained,  and  rejected ;  and 
finally,  the  nature  of  the  stimuli  appropriate  to  each 
part,  and  the  mode  in  which  such  part  reacts  when 
stimulated. 

Physiology,  (  Vegetable).  See  Botany. 

Physique,  ( fi'z£k,)n .  [Fr.]  The  natural  or  physi¬ 
cal  constitution  of  a  person  ;  as,  a  man  of  powerful  phy¬ 
sique. 

Physo^rades,  ft.  pi.  [Or.^tym,  and  Lat .  gradior, 

1  proceed.]  ( Zoo). )  A  group  of  Aealeplue.  comprehend¬ 
ing  thos«  which  swim  by  means  of  air-bladders. 

Pliysomyc'ctcs,  n.  (Pot.)  An  order  or  group  of 
Fungales,  including  those  whose  spores  are  surrounded 
by  a  vesicular  veil,  or  sporangium. 

Pliysottte'jria,  n.  [Gr.  physa ,  a  bladder,  and  stege,  a 
covering;  from  the  inflated  corollas.]  ( Bot .)  A  genus 
of  plants,  order  Lamiacete.  The  Lion’s  Heart,  P.  Vir- 
giniana,  is  a  beautiful  plant,  native  in  Peuna.,  S.  ami  VV. 
States,  and  often  adorning  our  gardens,  where  it  spreads 
rapidly.  It  is  2-3  feet  high,  very  smooth,  dark  green; 
stein  square,  thick,  rigid ;  leaves  opposite,  closely  ses¬ 
sile;  flowers  in  4-rowed  spikes,  numerous,  dense  ;  corolla 
pale  purple,  about  an  inch  long,  spotted  inside,  blossom¬ 
ing  in  August. —  Wooil. 

Pliy Host  ij; 'ilia,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 

Fabaceie.  See  Calabar-bean. 

Pliy  tcleplia*,  (Ji-teC e-fas,)  n.  [Gr.  phyton,  a  plant, 
and  elephas,  elephant,  because  it  affords  a  milk  which 
hardens  into  a  substance  like  ivory.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  trees,  order  Palmacese.  The  hard  albumen  of  the 
seed  of  P.  macrocarpa  constitutes  the  vegetable  ivory 
of  commerce;  it  is  extensively  used  by  turners.  The 
fruit  which  contains  the  seed  presents  some  resemblauce 
to  a  negro’s  head. 

Pliy  I  i  v'orou§,  </.  [Gr.  phyton ,  and  Lat.  vorare,  to 
devour.)  Subsisting  on  plants  or  herbage;  as,  a  phy- 
tivorous  animal. 

Pliytoolicm  istry,  Phy  tocli'iiny.  n.  [Or.  phy¬ 
ton,  and  Fr.  ckimie,  chemistry.]  The  chemistry  of  plants. 

Pliy  toe roil e,(fi'to-kreen,)n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Artocarpacex.  The  species  are  termed  water- 
vines,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  watery  juice 
they  yield  when  wounded.  By  many  botanists  this 
genus  is  considered  to  constitute  a  distinct  natural 
order,  called  Phytocrenacex.  The  plants  are  climbing 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  with  dichlamydeous 
unisexual  flowers,  and  seeds  with  a  large  quantity  of 
albumen. 

Pliy to^eny,  (-M/',)  n.  [Gr.  phyton,  and  genein,  to 
produce.]  The  doctrine  of  the  generation  of  plants. 

Phy  lo^eog  rapliy,  n.  [Gr.  phyton ,  ge,  earth,  and 
graphein ,  to  describe.)  The  geography  of  plants. 

Phy  togr'lyphy,  n.  [Gr.  phyton ,  and  glyphein ,  engrav¬ 
ing.]  Nature-painting.  See  Nature. 

Phy to^'rapliy,  n.  [Gr.  phyton ,  and  graphein ,  to 
write.]  The  art  <»r  science  of  describing  plauts  system¬ 
atically.  —  A  description  of  plants. 

Phy  tolacca'cese,  n  pi.  [Gr.  phyton,  and  lakha ,  gum- 
lac.)  (Bot.)  The  Phytolacca  fam.,  an  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Chenopot tales.  Diva.  Separate  flat  sepals,  sta¬ 
mens  alternate  with  the  sepals,  and  one  or  several  car¬ 
pels.  Herbs  or  under-shrubs.  Leaves  alternate,  entire, 
exstipulate.  Flowers  perfect,  racemose.  Calyx  4-5- 
parted.  Ovary  superior;  styles  and  stigmas  distinct, 
and  equal  in  number  to  the  carpels.  Fruit  dry  or  suc¬ 
culent,  each  carpel  of  which  it  is  composed  containing 
1  ascending  seed;  embryo  curved  round  mealy  albumen, 
with  radicle  next  the  hiluin.  The  plauts  of  this  order 
are  natives  principally  of  America,  India,  and  Africa. 
The  most  noteworthy  of  them  is  Phytolacca  decandra, 
commonly  called  poke,  or  pocan.  Its  roots  are  emetic 
and  purgative.  Its  ripe  berries  have  been  used  medici¬ 
nally  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  syphilitic  affections. 
Its  young  shoots  are  sometimes  boiled  and  eaten  as 
asparagus. 

Phy'tolite,  n.  [Gr.  phyton,  a  plant,  and  lithos ,  stone.] 
A  fossil  plant  or  vegetable. 

Phy tolithol'gy,  n.  [Gr.  phyton,  a  plant,  lithos, 
stone,  ami  logos,  treatise.]  That  department  of  science 
which  treats  of  fossilized  plants. 

Phy  to  Fogy,  u.  [Gr.  phyton,  a  plant,  from  phyo,  to 
grow,  and  logos,  discourse.]  A  discourse  or  treatise  on 
plants;  a  description  of  the  kinds  and  properties  of 
plants;  botany. 

Pliy'ton,  n.  [Gr.,  a  plant.]  (Bot.)  A  name  used  to 
designate  the  pieces  winch,  by  their  repetition  theoreti¬ 
cally,  make  up  a  plant,  as  a  joint  of  stem  with  its  leaf 
or  pair  of  leaves.  —  Worcester. 

Phyton'oniy,  Phyton'ymy,  n.  [Gr.  phyton,  and 
nomas,  law.]  The  science  of  the  origin  and  growth  of 
plants. 

Phytopathology,  n.  [Gr.  phyton,  pathos,  disease, 
and  logos ,  discourse.]  An  account  of  diseases  peculiar 
to  plants. 

Pliy  toph'agous,  (- tof'a-gus ,)  a.  [Gr.  phyton,  and 
phagein.  to  eat.]  Subsisting  on  plants. 

Phytoao'a,  n.  pi.  of  Phytozoon.  [Gr.  phyton,  and 
zdon.  an  animal.]  A  term  almost  corresponding  to 
Spermatozoa,  a.  v. 

Pi,  Pie,  n.  (Typog.)  A  mass  of  printers’  types  con¬ 
fusedly  mixed  or  unsorted. 

Piae'aba.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Lbopoi.dinia. 

Piacenza,  (anc.  Placentia.)  ( pe-a-chen'za ,)  a  fortified 
city  of  N.  Italy,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  same  name,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Po  and  the  Trebbia,  37  m  W.N.W.  of 
Parma,  and  37  m.  S.E.  of  Milan  Manuf.  Silk  stuffs, 
woollens,  hosiery,  hats,  and  earthenware.  Pop.  39,318. 

Piac'ular,  Pi'ac'nlous,  a.  [Lat.  piacularis,  from 
pin,  to  appease.]  Expiatory;  atoning;  having  power 
to  atone. 

—Recuiring  expiation  ;  criminal;  atrociously  bad. 
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Pi'a  Ma'tcr, n.  [Lat.,  tender  mother.]  (Anat.)  The) 
i m icrn lost  membrane  of  the  brain,  which,  dipping  into 
all  the  convolutions  or  lobes  of  the  bruin,  protects  and 
supports  the  organ  in  every  direction. 

Pianissimo.  a.  [It.,  superl.  of  piano.]  (Mas.)  Very 
soft;  —  a  direction  to  perform  u certain  movement  in  the 
gentlest  manner. 

Pia'n i*t,  n.  A  performer  on  the  pianoforte. 

Pia  no,  a.  [It.]  (Mas.)  Soft;  a  direction  to  a  musical 
performer  to  diminish  the  volume  of  tone  in  certain 
places. 

Pia'no,  Pianoforte,  n.  [It.  piano,  soft,  and  forte, 
strong.]  (Mus.)  A  stringed  instrument  of  the  keyed 
species.  Its  name,  signifying  soft  and  loud,  was  proba¬ 
bly  given  to  it  to  distinguish  it  from  the  harpsichord 
and  spinet,  in  which  no  lightness  of  touch  could  lessen 
the  streugth  of  the  sound  produced,  from  the  quills 
always  striking  the  strings  with  equal  force;  whereas, 
in  the  P.,  the  strings  are  put  iu  vibration  by  means  of 
small  hammers  connected  by  levers  with  the  key  or 
finger-board,  which  hammers  quit  the  string  directly  it 
is  struck,  a  dumper  falling  down  upon  it  the  moment 
the  finger  quits  the  key.  The  invention  of  the  piano¬ 
forte  is  ascribed  to  a  German  named  Schroeder,  who 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Within  the 
present  century  this  instrument  has  received  many  use¬ 
ful  and  valuable  improvements;  so  that  it  may  now  be 
fairly  regarded  as.  next  to  the  organ,  the  noblest  and 
most  elegant  instrument  in  the  whole  compass  of  musi¬ 
cal  practice.  The  P.  is  made  in  three  distinctive  forms  : 
the  grand,  or  concert-grand ,  the  square,  and  the  upright; 
iu  the  first  two,  the  strings  run  horizontally;  in  the 
third,  vertically  or  obliquely  upward.  Of  these,  the 
upright  is  the  form  most  common  in  England,  the 
square  in  this  country.  The  square  /*.  of  the  U.  States 
incontestably  surpass  in  workmanship  and  perfection 
of  tone  those  of  any  other  country.  That  superiority 
was  acknowledged  and  rewarded  at  the  French  exposi¬ 
tion  of  1807  by  two  gold  medals  granted  to  two  of  our 
best  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Stein  way  &  Sons  of  New 
York,  and  Cliickering  A  Sons  of  Boston. 

Pian'ograph,  n.  [Gr.  graphein,  to  write.]  (Mus.) 
A  machine  which,  attached  to  a  pianoforte,  transcribes, 
on  paper  prepared  for  the  purpose,  anything  played  by 
the  pianist.  —  Webster. 

Pianosa.  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  10  m.  W.  of 
Cape  Elba.  It  is  3^  m.  long*  and  2]^  broad.  It  formed 
part  of  the  territory  of  Elba. 

Pi'ariste,  Brethren  of  the  Pious  Schools,  or  Soolopini, 
a  religious  congregation  founded  at  Koine  iu  1599  for  the 
education  of  the  poor,  was  patronized  by  Paul  V.  in 
1617,  and  was  approved  as  a  religious  order  by  Gregory 
XV.  iu  1621. 

Piax'sava,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Leopoldinia. 

Pias'tre,  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  and  Sp.  piastra.)  An  Italian 
coin  of  variable  value,  generally  worth  about  80  cents; 
also,  a  Spanish  coin,  equal  to  the  American  dollar. 

Piatt,  ( pi' at ,)  iu  Illinois,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
270  sq.m.  Rivers.  North  Fork  of  Sangamon  River,  and 
some  less  important  streams.  Surface,  mostly  level; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Monticello.  Pop.  abt.  6,127. 

Piatt,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Lycoming  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  463. 

Pianhy,  a  N.E.  prov.  of  Brazil,  bordering  on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean.  It  lies  between  Lat.  2°  42'  and  11°  20'  S., 
and  Lou.  40°  30'  and  47°  W.  Area,  about  82,595  sq.  m. 
Surface,  an  elevated  plain,  bounded  on  all  sides  but  the 
N.  and  N.W.  by  mountains;  soil,  not  very  fertile,  but 
adapted  to  pasturage.  Cap.  Parahyba.  Pop.  abt. 255.000. 

Piave',  a  river  of  Italy,  rising  iu  the  Alps  near  Lienz. 
and  after  a  S.E.  course  of  125  m.  flowing  into  the  Adri¬ 
atic,  2*2  m.  E.N.E.  of  Venice. 

Piaz'za,  n.  [It.]  An  open  area  surrounded  by  build¬ 
ings ;  a  square. 

Piazza,  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Oultnnisetta,  18  m. 
E.S.E.  of  Caltanisetta.  Manuf.  Woollen  cloth  aud  caps. 
Pop.  14,551. 

Pica,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  genus  of  birds,  order  lnsessores ; 
the  Magpie,  q.  v. 

(Med.)  A  depravation  of  taste  which  causes,  the  pa¬ 
tient  to  desire  substances  which  are  noxious  or  not  eat¬ 
able.  —  Dunglison. 

(Print.)  A  kind  of  printing-type  of  two  sizes,  Small 
Pica .  and  Pica,  the  former  of  which  is  next  in  size 
above  Long  Primer. 

This  line  is  printed  in  Pica. 
And  this  line  in  Small  Pica. 

Pi'ca,  sometimes  Tica,  a  river  in  the  extreme  S.  of  Peru, 
rises  in  the  Andes,  and  flows  S.W.  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Its  actuary  is  called  Pica  Bay. 

Picador',  n.  [Sp.]  See  Bull-fight. 

Picamar',  n.  [Lat .  pix,  picis,  pitch,  and  amarus,  bit¬ 
ter.]  (Client.)  The  bitter  principle  of  tar. 

Pie'nrdy,  an  old  prov.  of  the  N.W.  of  France,  now 
forming  the  dept,  of  Somme,  and  part  of  the  depts.  of 
Oise,  Aisne,  Pas-de-Calais,  and  Yonne. 

Picaroon',  n.  [Sp.  picaron;  It.  piccaro,  from  picare, 
to  plunder.]  One  who  pickeers  or  plunders,  particularly 
a  wrecker;  a  pirate;  a  corsair;  a  sea-rover. 

Picayune',  n.  The  Spanish  half-real,  a  silver  coin 
equal  to  6%  cents.  The  term  is  of  common  use  in 
Louisiana. 

Picayune',  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Warren  co.,  abt. 45 
rn.  N.E.  of  Nauvoo. 

Piccadil  ly,  n.  A  street  of  London,  Eng.,  so  called 
from  a  ruff  or  collar  of  points  like  spear-heads,  worn 
in  the  time  of  James  I. 

Pic'calilli,  n.  A  kind  of  mixed  East  India  pickle, 
made  of  vegetables  and  bot  spices. 
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Piccini,  Nicola,  ( pe-che'ne ,)  a  celebrated  Italian  mu¬ 
sical  composer,  B.  at  Bari,  1728;  went  to  Paris  in  1776, 
where  a  spirited  contest  was  maintained  for  years  be¬ 
tween  Gluck  aud  him.  His  principal  operas  are  Roland , 
Atys .  iphigenia  in  Tauris,  aud  Dido.  D.  at  Pussy,  near 
Paris,  1800. 

Pic'colo,  n.  fit.,  small.]  (Mus.)  An  octave  flute. 

Piccoloin in i,  (pik'ko-lo-me'ne,)  the  name  of  a  noble 
family  of  Sienna,  who,  in  1538,  succeeded  the  Petrucci 
as  chief  of  the  republic.  Their  power  was  but  short¬ 
lived,  however,  for  in  1541  they  were  deposed  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Spain.  This  family  has  given  two  popes,  Pius 
11.  ami  111.,  and  a  celebrated  imperialist  general,  Octa¬ 
vius  P.,  who  chiefly  distinguished  himself  during  the 
Thirty  Years’  War. 

Pielicgrn.  CHARLES,  (peezh'groo,)  a  French  general,  b. 
at  Arbois,  1761,  of  humble  parents,  but  receiving  a  good 
education  under  the  monks  of  bis  native  town,  be  en¬ 
tered  the  army,  aud  rose  to  be  sergeant.  The  revolu¬ 
tion  elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  general,  and,  in  1794, 
he  succeeded  General  lloche  in  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  north.  He  shortly  after  relieved  Landau, 
and  compelled  the  English  to  evacuate  the  Netherlands. 
He  next  marched  into  Holland,  of  which  he  made  a 
complete  conquest,  and,  in  1797,  was  elected  a  member 
of  t  lie  Legislative  body;  but  his  opposition  to  the  Direc¬ 
tory,  and  li is  speeches  in  favor  of  the  royalist  emigrants, 
occasioned  an  accusation  against  him  ns  designing  to 
restore  royalty.  He  was  ordered  without  trial  to  be 
transported  to  Cayenne,  from  whence  he  escaped  to 
England,  where  he  remained  till  the  spring  of  1804, 
when  he  returned  to  Paris,  was  again  apprehended  and 
sent  to  the  Temple;  three  weeks  afterwards  he  was 
found  strangled  iu  his  bed. 

Picliin'clia,  a  volcano  of  Ecuador,  S.  America,  in  the 
W.  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  abt.  11  in.  W.N.W. of  Quito; 
height,  15,924  feet. 

Pic'idse,  n.  pi.  (Zobl.)  A  family  of  birds,  order  Scan- 
sores.  See  Woodpecker. 

Pick,  v.  a.  [A.  S .pycan;  Ger.  picken;  Sp.  picar;  Gr. 
peko,  to  pull  or  pluck  out.]  To  pierce;  to  peck  or  strike 
with  the  bill  or  beak  ;  to  puncture  ;  to  open  by  a  pointed 
instrument;  to  pull  or  separate  with  the  teeth,  beak, or 
claws;  as.  to  pick  a  lock,  to  pick  oakum,  Ac. —  To  pull 
off  or  pluck  with  the  fiugers  something  that  grows  or 
adheres  to  another  thing;  to  separate  by  the  hand  ;  as, 
to  pick  fruit  from  a  tree. —  To  clean  by  the  teeth,  fingers, 
or  claws,  or  by  a  small  instrument,  by  separating  some¬ 
thing  that  adheres;  as,  to  pick  one’s  teeth,  to  pick  the 
meat  from  a  bone.  —  To  take  up  suddenly;  to  tuko 
away  by  a  rapid  or  unexpected  movement ;  to  steal  by 
taking  out  with  the  fingers  or  hands;  as,  our  riflemen 
picked  off  the  enemy’s  officers,  to  pick  a  pocket,  Ac.  — 
To  choose  ;  to  select ;  to  cull ;  —  frequently  before  out ; 
as,  he  was  picked  out  for  the  duty  ;  —  hence,  to  cause  or 
seek  industriously;  to  get  into;  as,  to  pick  a  quarrel. 
—  To  gather  here  and  there;  to  collect;  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  ;  —  frequently  with  up. 

“  This  fellow  picks  up  wit  as  pigeons  peas.”  —Shake. 


To  pick  a  hole  in  one's  coat,  to  cavil  ;  to  find  fault. 

— v.  n.  To  eat  slowly  or  by  morsels;  to  nibble.  —  To  do 
anything  nicely  or  leisurely,  or  by  attending  to  small 
things  — To  pilfer;  to  steal. 

— n.  |  Fr  .pique;  W.  pig ;  D.  pi’Ar.l  A  sharp-pointed  tool 
for  digging,  loosening,  or  removing  in  small  quantities, 
us  stones,  earth,  Ac.:  a  pickaxe.— A  sharp-pointed  ham¬ 
mer  used  in  dressing  stones.  —  A  tooth-pick.  —  Choice  ; 
selection  ;  rinht  of  selection  ;  as,  to  take  one’s  pick. 

(Typog.)  Foul  matter  which  collects  on  printing 
types  from  bad  ink  and  other  causes. 

Pick'aniliny,  n.  [Perhaps  from  Sp.  picade  m/to.]  A 
negro  or  mulatto  infant.  (Southern  States.) 

Pii-h  apai  k.  adr.  In  the  manner  ot  a  pack.  (Vulgar.) 

Pick  away,  in  Ohio,  n  S.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  510 
sq.  iii.  Rivers.  Scioto  River, and  Darby,  Deer,  and  Wal¬ 
nut  creeks.  Surface,  mostly  level ;  soil,  remarkably 
fertile,  especially  that  of  the  Pickaway  Plains,  abt.  3  m. 
S.  of  Circleville,  which  is  said  to  he  the  richest  in  the 
State.  Cap.  Circleville.  l*op.  abt.  35, 000. — A  township 
of  the  above  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

Pick'back,  a.  On  the  back;  os,  mounted  pickback. 
(Low.) 

Picked,  (pikt,)  a.  Sharp;  having  a  point. 

Pick'cdliCNN,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  picked. 

Pickccr',  Piqucer',  v.  a.  ( From  It.  picare ,  to  plun¬ 
der.)  To  pirate  ;  to  pillage  ;  to  rob.  —  To  make  a  flying 
skirmish,  as  soldiers. 

Pickens,  in  Alabama ,  a  W.  co.,  adjoining  Mississippi ; 
area,  abt.  1,020  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Tombigbee  and  Sipscy 
rivers.  Surface,  undulating  or  hilly ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Carrollton.  Ftp.  abt.  25,000. 

Pickens,  in  Georgia,  a  N.  30.;  area,  abt.  300  sq.  in 
Rivers.  Etowah  River,  and  several  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  hilly  or  mountainous;  soil,  iu  some  parts  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Jasper.  Fop.  abt.  5,500.  ..........  , 

Pickens.  in  S.  Carolina,  an  extreme  N.W  district,  Ad¬ 
joining  N.  Carolina  on  the  N.,  and  Georgia  on  the  W.; 
area  abt.  1,060  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Tugaloo,  Chattooga, 
Saluda,  and  Kioweo  rivers.  Surface,  much  diversified, 
und  in  some  parts  mountainous.  The  Blue  Ridge  forms 
a  portion  of  the  N.W'.  boundary,  and  Table-Rock  Moun¬ 
tain  in  the  N.  part,  is  4,000  feet  high.  Soil,  generally 
fertile.  Cap.  Pickens  Court-House.  Fop.  in  1869,  10,893. 

Pickens*  (Fori.)  See  Pensacola  Bay. 

Pick'or,  n.  One  who  picks  or  culls;  as,  a  picker  of 

°  J( Mech.)  A  machine  for  separating  fibrous  substances ; 
as.  a  wool-picker.  —  A  pickaxe;  an  instrument  to  pick 
or  separate  with.— One  who  instigates  a  quarrel  bo- 
tween  himself  ami  another. 

Pick'erel,  n.  [Dim.  of  Pik*  q.  v/V  (Zobl.)  See  Pike 
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Pick  erel  l  ake,  in  Minnesota ,  a  township  of  Free¬ 
born  jo.  ;  pop.  »bt.  74. 

l*iek/eriiig>,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  York,  18  to.  S. 
VV.  of  Whitby  ;  pop.  4,300. 

Pick'eringr  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania ,  flows  into  the 
Schuylkill  River  from  Chester  co. 

I>iek'criiij£‘toii,  in  Ohio,  a  post- village  of  Fairfield  co., 
abt.  15  m.  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

Pick'et,  n.  [Fr .piquet,  from  piquer ,  to  pierce.]  (Fortif.) 
A  stake  sharpened  or  pointed,  used  in  laying  out  ground, 
to  mark  any  required  point.  —  A  narrow  board  pointed, 
used  in  making  a  fence;  a  paling. 

(Mil.)  A  guard  posted  in  front  of  an  army,  to  give 
notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  ;  —  otherwise  called 
outlying  picket.  —  A  game  at  cards.  Same  as  Piquet, 
q.  v. —  A  mode  of  punishment  wherein  the  offender 
stands  on  a  pointed  stake. 

— v.  a.  To  fortify  with  pointed  stakes.  —  To  inclose  or 
fence  with  narrow-pointed  boards. — To  fasten  to  a 
jricket  or  stake  stuck  in  the  ground,  as  a  horse. 
Pick'et  -  fence,  n.  A  fence  made  with  pickets  or 
palings. 

Pick  et-sruard,  n.  (Mil.)  A  guard  consisting  of 
both  infantry  and  cavalry,  kept  in  readiness  for  im¬ 
mediate  service  in  the  event  of  a  surprise  from  an 
enemy;  an  inlying  picket. 

Picking.  <i.  The  act  of  plucking;  selecting;  gather¬ 
ing;  gleaning. — That  which  is  left  to  he  picked,  gleaned, 
or  gathered:  as,  cotton-pickings.  —  The  ground  shells 
of  oysters  used  in  making  garden-walks. — A  hard-burned 
brick. — Act  of  pilfering;  also,  the  thing  or  things  stolen; 
as,  pickings  and  stealings. 

Pickle,  ( pik'l .)  n.  [Du.  pekel ;  Ger.  pokcl,  pickle.] 
Brine;  a  solution  of  salt  and  water,  or  any  kind  of  salt 
or  acid  liquor  in  which  fish,  flesh,  or  other  substances 
are  preserved. — A  vegetable  or  fruit  preserved  in  pickle. 
—  A  state  or  condition  of  difficulty  or  disorder;  —  in 
contempt  or  ridicule.  —  An  impish  or  mischievous  child; 
as,  a  little  pickle. 

— v.a.  To  preserve  in  brine  or  pickle;  as, pickled  cucum¬ 
bers. —  To  season  in  pickle;  as.  a  pickled  tongue.  —  To 
imbue  highly  with  anything  bad;  as,  a  pickled  cheat. — 
To  prepare  by  imitation  and  sell  as  genuine;  —  said  of 
copies  of  paintings  by  tlie  Old  Masters.  —  To  subject  to 
a  chemical  proceos  during  manufacture;  —  said  of  pins, 
needles,  Ac. 

Pick'le-licrring’,  n.  [Du.  pekel har ing ;  Ger.  pickd- 
haring.]  A  jack-pudding;  a  merry-andrew  ;  a  zany;  a 
buffoon. 

Picklock,  n.  A  pointed  instrument  for  opening  locks 
without  the  key.  —  A  person  who  picks  locks.  —  A  de¬ 
scription  of  superior  wool. 

Pick'peu ny,  n.  A  sharper;  a  person  who  cheats. 
Pick 'pocket,  n.  One  who  steals  from  the  pocket  of 
another. 

Pick'ptirse,  n.  A  pickpocket;  one  who  steals  a  purse 
from  the  pocket  of  another. 

Pick'sy,  n.  Same  as  Pixy,  q.  v. 

Pick  wick,  n.  A  sharp-pointed  ir/'ruraent  for  pick¬ 
ing  the  wick  of  a  lamp.  —  In  Englan  ?,  a  common  penny 
cigar;  —  named  after  Pickwick ,  thj  hero  of  one  of 
Dickens’  novels. 

Pic'll ic,  n.  [Fr.  piquenique. ,  from  piquer ,  to  stick,  and 
nique.  a  small  coin.]  Originally,  an  entertainment  at 
which  each  person  contributed  some  dish  or  article  for 
the  general  table;  now,  entertainment  carried  with 
them  by  a  party  on  an  excursion  of  pleasure  into  the 
country,  and  also  the  party  itself. —  A  kind  of  small 
sweet  biscuit. 

— v.  n.  To  go  on  a  picnic. 

Pico,  ( pe'ko ,)  n.  [Sp.]  The  peak  or  pointed  head  of  a 
mountain. 

Pi  'co,  a  mountainous  island  of  the  Azores,  near  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa;  Lat.  38°  28'  N.,  Lon,  28°  25'  W.  Area , 
254  sq.  ni.  Its  highest  peak  is  7,613  feet.  Its  sides  are 
covered  with  vineyards  and  varied  cultivation.  Chief 
towns.  Lugos,  Magdalena,  and  San  Eocco.  Pop.  38,090. 
Picotce',  n.  (But.)  See  Dianthus 
P icq  net,  (  pik'et,)  n.  Same  as  Piquet,  q.  v. 

Pi'cra,n.  [Lat. ;  Gr.  pikros,  sharp,  l  itter.]  (Med.)  Pow¬ 
der  of  aloes  with  canella.  —  Dunglison. 

Picras'uia,  or  Picrie'na,  n.  [Gr.  pikros ,  bitter.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Simarubacete.  The  spe¬ 
cies  P.  excelsa ,  a  native  of  Jamaica,  yields  the  officinal 
quassia- wood  of  the  Materia  Medica.  It  is  much  used 
as  a  tonic,  febrifuge,  and  stomachic.  It  is  said  to  be 
largely  employed  by  dishonest  brewers  as  a  substitute 
for  hops.  Cups  formed  of  quassia- wood  are  used  to  im¬ 
part  agreeable  bitter  to  liquids  which  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  in  them  for  some  time.  An  infusion  of  quassia, 
sweetened  with  sugar,  is  much  used  as  a  fly-poison. 
The  active  properties  of  quassia- wood  are  due  chiefly  to 
the  presence  of  an  intensely  bitter  crystalline  substance 
called  quassin.  In  Jamaica,  the  plant  is  known  as  the 
hitter-ash  or  bitter-wood. — See  Quassia. 

Pi'crate,  or  Carbazotate,  n.  (Client.)  A  compound 
of  picric  or  carbazotie  acid  with  a  base. 

P.  of  potash.  A  salt  of  a  beautiful  yellow  color,  crys¬ 
tallizing  into  prismatic  needles,  and  possessing  a  bril¬ 
liant  reflexion.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  hut  soluble  in 
about  260  parts  of  water  at  15°,  or  14  parts  of  boiling 
water.  Heated  with  care,  it  becomes  orange-red  at  the 
temperature  of  300°,  but.  on  cooling,  it  assumes  its 
original  color  Heated  to  310°,  it  detonates  with  vio¬ 
lence.  Newexplosive  powders, almost  entirely  composed 
of  picrate  of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  potash,  have  been 
used  in  the  Franco- Prussian  war  of  1870  with  the  most 
appalling  effect. 

Pio/ric  Ac i<l,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Carbazotic  Acid. 
Pic'rifi,  n.  [Gr.,  a  hitter  plant  resembling  lettuce.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plant*  order  Asteracese. 


Pic'roiliel,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  pikros ,  and  meli,  honey.] 
(Chem.)  A  peculiar  substauce,  of  a  sweetish- bitter 
taste,  which  exists  in  bile. 

Picropliarmac'olite,  n.  [Gr.  pikros ,  pharmakon , 
drug,  and  lithos,  stone.]  (Min.)  A  native  hydrated 
arseniate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  a  large  excess  of 
magnesia. 

Pic  rophyll,  Picropli'y Hite,  n.  [Gr. pikros, and 
p  hull  on ,  leaf.  J  (Min.)  An  altered  A  ugite,  occurring  in 
dark-grayish-green  foliated-fibrous  matters,  resembling 
serpentine  in  appearance. 

Pic'rosmine,  n.  [Gr.  pikros.  and  osme,  odor  ]  (Min.) 
A  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia,  uamed  from  the  bitter 
argillaceous  odur  which  it  yields  when  breathed  upon. 

Picrotox'ine.  (Chem.)  See  Cocculus  Indicus. 

Piet  ish,  a.  Relating,  or  pertaining  to  the  Piets. 

Pic'ton,  a  town,  cap.  of  Prince  Edward  co.,  prov.  of 
Ontario,  abt.  40  in.  S.s.E.  of  Kingston.  It  has  au  active 
trade.  Pop.  (1871)  2,361. 

Pictorial,  a.  [Late  Lat.  pictonrius ,  from  Lat.  pictor,  a 
painter.]  Pertaining  to  pictures;  illustrated  by  pic¬ 
tures;  forming  pictures  or  engravings. 

Picto'rially,  adv.  By  pictures;  in  a  pictorial  manner. 

Pic' ton,  a  seaport-town  of  Nova  Scotia,  cap.  of  a  co.  of 
same  name,  at  the  head  of  Pictou  harbor,  85  m.  E.  of 
Halifax;  pop.  3,500.  Pop.  of  co.  (1871)  32,114. 

Piets,  n.  pi.  (Hist.)  The  Piets,  or  the  painted,  so 
called  from  their  custom  of  painting  their  bodies,  are 
regarded  as  a  Scythian  tribe  which  landed  in  Ireland 
about  the  time  of  the  first  peopling  of  the  British  isl¬ 
ands,  and,  being  expelled  thence,  settled  in-the  northern 
parts  of  Britain.  Everything  connected  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Piets  has  been  made  a  matter  of  controversy, 
and  even  the  existence  of  such  a  people  lias  been  con¬ 
tested. 

Piet'urable,  a.  That  may  be  painted  or  pictured. 

Pict'ural,  a.  Relating  to  pictures. 

Picture,  ( pilct’yur ,)  n.  [Lat.  pictura ,  from  pingo,  pic- 
tus,  to  paint.]  That  which  is  painted;  a  likeness  drawn 
in  colors;  hence,  any  graphic  representation.  — The  art 
of  painting,  (r.)  —  Any  resemblance,  representation,  or 
image  that,  by  its  likeness,  vividly  recalls  some  other 
thing;  as,  the  boy  is  the  picture  of  his  father. 

(Note.  Picture  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  form  of 
certain  self-explaining  compounds;  as,  picture- book, 
picture-gallery,  pzcture-cleauer,  Ac.) 

— v.  a.  To  paint  a  resemblance  of;  to  represent ;  to  form 
or  present  an  ideal  likeness  of. 

Pict'u  re-frame,  n.  The  frame  which  is  placed 
around  a  picture  to  nuke  it  appear  to  advantage. 

Picturesque,  (~esk,)  a.  [Fr.  piltoresque ;  Lat.  pictura, 
a  picture.]  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  all  objects 
which  afford  fit  combinations  of  form  and  color  for  the 
imitation  of  the  painter,  are  called  picturesque.  In  lit¬ 
erary  composition,  this  term  is  applied  to  a  style  which 
represents  objects  and  events  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
call  up  vivid  impressions  of  visible  reality.  Commonly, 
however,  the  word  is  employed  by  many  writers  to  de¬ 
note  such  natural  objects  as  have  a  somewhat  rugged 
appearance,  in  contradistinction  to  those  objects  which 
have  a  sublime  or  beautiful  character.  Thus,  among 
trees,  not  the  smooth  young  beech,  nor  the  fresh  and 
tender  ash,  hut  the  rugged  oak  or  knotty  wych-elm,  is  P. 
Among  animals,  the  ass  is  generally  thought  to  be  more 
P.  than  the  horse;  and  among  horses,  it  is  the  wild 
and  rough  forester,  or  the  worn-out  cart-horse,  to  which 
that  title  is  applied.  In  our  own  species,  objects  merely 
P.  are  to  be  found  among  the  wandering  tribes  of  gip¬ 
sies  and  beggars.  Such  objects  are  neither  beautiful 
nor  sublime;  but  are,  nevertheless,  endowed  with  qual¬ 
ities  of  their  own,  which  are  not  ouly  highly  suited  to 
the  painter  and  his  art,  but  attractive  also  to  the  rest 
of  mankind  whose  minds  have  been  at  all  cultivated  or 
improved ;  and  to  such  objects  the  term  P.  ought  to  be 
exclusively  applied. 

Picturesquely,  adv.  In  a  picturesque  manner. 

Pictiiresqiie'iiess,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
picturesque. 

Picturize,  (pikl'yur-Tz,)  v.  a.  To  form  into  or  repre¬ 
sent  by  pictures ;  to  embellish  with  pictures. 

Pic'u  1,  Pec'u  1,  or  Pcc'al,  n.  [Malay  pikul,  a  man’s 
burden.]  In  China  and  the  E.  Indies,  a  weight  of  133% 
pounds. 

Pill  ille,  v.  n.  To  urinate; — a  childish  word. 

Piit'iller,  n.  One  who  piddles. 

Piil'illing:,  a.  Trivial ;  insignificant. 

Pie,  ( jn,)  n.  [Ir.  pi,  or  pighe.]  An  article  of  food,  con¬ 
sisting  of  paste  baked  with  something  in  it  or  under  it, 
as  apple,  minced-meat,  Ac. 

— [Fr. :  hit.  pica.]  ( Zobl .)  The  Magpie,  q.  v. 

1  (  Printing.)  Same  as  Pi,  q.  v. 

Pie,  n.  [W.  pi,  and  pin;  Ir.  and  Gael,  piogh;  Fr.  pie ; 
Lat.  pica,  a  magpie;  Sansk.  pika,  the  Indian  cuckoo.] 
(Zoiil.)  Same  as  Pica,  q.  v. 

(Eccl.)  See  Pica. 

Pie'lmlil,  a.  Of  various  colors;  diversified  in  color; 
mottled  ;  as,  a  piebald  horse. 

Piece,  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  I^ut.  pecia ,  petia,  a  fragment;  It.  pezzo, 
a  bit,  piece.]  A  part  or  portion  of  anything  separated 
from  the  whole  in  any  manner;  a  share;  a  fragment. — 
A  part  of  anything,  though  not  separated,  or  separated 
only  in  idea;  as.  a  piece  of  information.  —  An  individual 
article;  a  portion  of  a  thing  considered  as  distinct  from 
other  things  of  the  same  kind  or  class;  a  definite  per¬ 
formance;  a  single  effort;  —  particularly  a  literary  or 
artistic  composition;  as,  a  piece  of  poetry  or  music,  a 
iriece  of  statuary.  —  A  musket,  gun,  or  cannon;  as,  a 
piece  of  artillery,  a  fowling-/>i>o\ —  A  coin;  as,  a  four- 
penny  piece.  —  An  individual  person  —  sometimes  used 
in  contempt. 

“  Thy  mother  waj  a  piece  of  virtue."— Shaks. 
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Apiece,  piece  by  piece;  singly.  “Creatures  who  had 
only  one  eye  and  one  ear  apiece.” —  Of  a  jriece ,  of  the 
same  sort  or  kind;  like;  sometimes  before  with. 

“  A  poet  must  be  of  apiece  with  the  spectators." —  Dryden. 

Piece  of  eight.  See  Piastre.  —  To  pieces ,  to  destruc¬ 
tion;  as,  the  ship  was  dashed  to  pieces. 

— v.a.  To  enlarge  or  mend  by  the  addition  of  a  piece;  to 
patch.  —  To  unite;  to  join. 

— v.  n.  To  unite  by  coalescence  of  pieces  or  parts;  to  be 
compacted,  as  parts  into  a  whole.  —  To  piece  out ,  to  en¬ 
large,  by  adding  a  piece  or  pieces. 

Pieee'-broker,  n.  Cue  who  purchases  remnants  of 
cloth,  Ac.,  to  sell  again. 

Piece-goods,  n.^/.  Dry-goods  generally  sold  in  the 
piece,  as  sheetings,  shirtings,  muslins,  Ac. 

Piece'Iess,  a.  Not  made  of  pieces;  consisting  of  an 
entire  thing. 

Piece  meal,  adv.  In  pieces  or  fragments.  —  By  little 
and  little  in  succession. 

— a.  Made  of  parts  or  pieces ;  single  :  separate. 

— n.  A  fragment. 

Piece'mealeil,  a.  Divided  into  small  fragments  or 
parts. 

Piece'iier,  n.  One  who,  in  a  manufacture,  supplies  the 
rolls  of  wool  to  the  slubber. 

Piec'er,  n.  One  who  pieces  ;  a  patcher. 

Piece' work,  n.  Work  done  by  the  piece  or  job. 

Pied,  ( pld ,)  a.  Variegated  with  spots  of  different  colors; 
spotted;  parti-colored. 

“  Meadows  trim,  with  daisies  pied."  —  Milton. 

Piedad',  a  town  of  Mexico.,  abt.  1%  m.  S.W.  of  the  city 
of  Mexico.  During  the  Mexican  War,  it  was  taken  and 
occupied  as  an  advance-post  by  the  American  army,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  assault  on  Chapultepec. 

Piedimon'te.  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Terra  di  La- 
vora;  20  m.  N.E.  of  Caserta.  Manuf.  Cloth  and  paper. 
Pop.  5,700. 

Piedmont,  ( peed'mont ,)  an  Italian  principality,  for¬ 
merly  the  most  important  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  now  forming  the  N.W.  portion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy;  having  N.  the  Pennine  Alps,  E.  the  Ticino  and 
Parma,  S.  the  Maritime  Alps  and  Genoa,  and  W.  the 
Graian  and  Cottian  Alps.  Area ,  11.867  sq.  in.  The  sur¬ 
face  is  a  succession  of  hills  and  fertile  valleys  The  cli¬ 
mate  is  mild  in  winter,  but  in  the  summer  the  heat  is 
excessive.  Hirers.  The  Po,  Tararo,  and  the  two  l)oras, 
are  the  principal.  Prod.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  rice,  and 
fruits.  Numerous  cattle  are  raised,  and  t lie  vineyards 
are  extensive.  Min.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  sulphur,  mar¬ 
ble,  cobalt,  Ac.  Manuf.  Silks,  hosiery,  woollen  and 
linen  goods,  brandy,  liqueurs,  glass,  and  earthenware. 
Chief  towns.  Turin  (the  cap.),  Alessandria,  Asti,  Coni.  No¬ 
vara,  Vercelli,  Pinerolo.  Susa,  and  Aosta.  Pop.  3,535,736. 

Pied 'mon  t,  ill  Georgia,  a  village  of  Harris  co.,  abt.  116 
m.  W.S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Pieil'mont,  in  IF.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  co.,  abt.  173  m.  S.W.  of  Wheeling. 

Pieil'mont  Station,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of 
Fauquier  co.,  abt  61  m.  W.  of  Alexandria. 

Pieil' ness,  n.  Variegation  ;  diversity  of  color. 

Piedonche,  (pe-a-dddsh',)n.  [Fr.]  (Arch. and  Sculp.) 
A  little  pedestal  for  supporting  a  bust,  Ac. —  Worcester. 

Pieilras,  (pe'a-dras,)  a  promontory  of  S.  America,  in 
the  cestuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  abt.  90  m.  S.E.  of 
Buenos  Ayres. 

Pie'll ras.  a  promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  Mexico,  abt. 
65  m.  N.W.  of  Vera  Cruz. 

Pieilroit,  (  pe-drwaw ',)  n.  [Fr.  pied-droit,  straight-foot  ] 
(Arch.)  A  pier  or  square  pillar,  hidden  partly  within 
a  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  downward  thrust 
of  a  vault,  or  of  a  girder.  It  is  without  base  or  capital, 
and  therein  differs  from  a  pilaster. 

Pieds-Noirs,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians.  See 
Blackfeet. 

Piel,  ( pel,)  n.  An  iron  wedge  for  boring  stones. 

Pieled,  (peeld,)  a.  Bald:  naked;  bare. 

Piel  is,  or  Piclisiarvi,  ( pe-a'lis,  or  pe-a  lis-yar'vee,) 
a  lake  of  E.  Finland,  60  m.  E.N.E.  of  Kuopio,  betweei 
Lat.  62°  55'  and  63°  35'  N.,  Lon.  29°  and  30°  20'  E. 
Length  57  m.,  breadth  varying  from  6  to  14  m.  It  com. 
niunicates  with  Lake  Ornovesi  by  the  River  Pielis. 

Pieno,  (pe-a'no,)  a.  [It.,  from  Lat .  plenus,  full.]  ( Mus .) 
Full;  with  all  the  instruments. 

Pier,  (peer,)  n.  [A.S.  per,pere  ;  Fr.  pierre,  a  stone,  from 
Gr.  petra,  a  rock.]  (Arch.)  The  strong  columns  on  which 
the  arch  of  a  bridge  is  raised ;  the  solid  mass  betweea 
doors,  windows,  and  other  openings  in  buildings. 

(Engineering .)  The  mass  of  building  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  harbors,  landing-places,  or  other  sim¬ 
ilar  works;  a  mole. 

Pier'ag;e,  n.  The  rent  or  toll  paid  for  using  a  pier  or 
wharf;  wharfage. 

Pierce,  ( peers,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  percer,  from  Lat.  pertundo , 
pertusum,  to  make  a  hole  through.]  To  thrust  into  with 
a  pointed  instrument;  to  perforate. — To  penetrate;  to 
enter;  to  force  a  way  into;  as,  a  bullet  pierced  his  brain. 
— To  penetrate  deeply,  as  the  heart ;  to  touch,  as  the  pas¬ 
sions;  to  excite  or  affect,  as  the  passions.  —  To  dive  or 
penetrate  into,  as  a  secret  or  purpose. 

— v.  n.  To  enter,  as  a  pointed  instrument.  —  To  penetrate ; 
to  force  a  way  into  or  through  anything.  —  To  dive  or 
penetrate,  as  into  a  secret ;  to  enter.  —  To  affect  deepl}' ; 
as,  piercing  eloquence. 

Pierce,  Frinki.in,  the  14th  President  of  the  United 
States,  son  of  Brigade-major  Benjamin  Pierce,  who  held 
several  political  offices  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
born  in  Hillsborough,  N.  II.,  1804,  after  completing  his 
academical  studies,  went  to  Bowdoin  College,  Maine.  On 
leaving  college,  he  entered  the  office  of  Judge  Howe,  of 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  but  returnod  to  his  native 
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State,  and  finished  his  studies  at  Amherst.  He  was  ad-i 
mitted  to  the  bar,  and  commenced  practice  in  his  native 
town  ;  betore  the  end  of  two  years  he  was  elected  a  rep- ! 
rcsentative  in  Hie  State  Legislature,  and  during  his 
second  year  s  service  was  chosen  Speaker.  In  1833  be 
was  elected  to  Congress,  and  remained  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  tor  four  years.  Although  a! 
firm  supporter  of  Democratic  measures,  he  seldom  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  a  debater.  In  1837  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  aud  at  the  end  of  five 
years  resigned  his  seat,  intending  to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  his  profession, when  he  settled  in  Concord, 
and,  resuming  his  practice  at  the  bar,  was  successful  as 
an  advocate.  President  Polk  offered  to  make  him 
Attorney-General  or  Secretary  of  War,  but  he  refused 
both  ot  these  offices.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  War,  Mr.  Pierce  enrolled  himself  as  a  private  soldier 
in  a  New  England  regiment;  President  Polk  sent  him 
a  colonel’s  commission,  and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general  in  March,  1847.  On  the  restoration 
of  peace,  lie  lived  in  comparative  retirement  until  the 
proceedings  of  the  Baltimore  Democratic  Convention  in 
1852  brought  him  once  more  before  the  public,  and  he 
was  nominated  by  that  body,  with  but  few  dissentient 
votes,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  due  course  was  elected  to  that 
office ;  though  a  man  of  marked  ability,  he  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  giving  satisfaction  to  any  party.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Mr.  Buchanan  in  1856.  Soon  after  he  travelled 
extensively  in  Europe,  from  which  he  returned  in  1860, 
but  from  that  time  took  no  part  in  politics.  D.  1870. 

Pierre,  in  Georgia,  a  .S.E.  co. ;  area,  abt.  500  sq.m. 
Rivers.  Sat  ilia  River,  and  Hurricane  Creek.  Surface , 
mostly  level ;  soil,  sandy  aud  barren.  Cap.  Blackshear. 
/bp.  abt.  2,000. 

Pierce,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  De  Kalb  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Pierce,  in  Indiana ,  a  twp.  of  Washiugtou  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
1,700. 

Pierce,  in  loxoa ,  a  township  of  Page  co. ;  pop.  211. 

Pierce,  iu  Oh io.  a  twp.  of  Clermont  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,400. 

Pierce.  iu  Washington  Territory,  a  W.  central  co., 
borden'ug  on  Puget  Sound;  area,  abt.  2,250  sq.  in. 
Hirers.  Kesqually,  White,  and  Puyallup  rivers.  . Sur¬ 
face,  diversified,  and  in  the  E.  mountainous.  Mount 
Rainier,  a  peak  of  the  Cascade  Range  in  the  S.E.,  has  an 
elevation  of  abt.  12,000  feet;  soil,  generally  fertile. 
Cap.  Steilacoon.  I\>p.  abt.  2,000. 

Pi  erce,  in  fFisco/wm,  an  extreme  W.  co.,  adjoining 
Minnesota;  area,  abt.  510  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi, 
St.  Croix,  Menomonee,  and  Rush  rivers.  Lake  Pepin 
forms  a  portion  of  the  S.  boundary  of  the  co.  Surface, 
generally  level ;  soil ,  fertile.  Cap.  Ellsworth.  Pop. 
abt.  14,000.  —  A  twp.  of  Kewannee  co. ;  pop.  abt.  400. 

Pieree'able,  a.  That  may  be  pierced. 

Pierce  city,  in  Idaho  Territory,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Shoshone  co.,  abt.  90  ni.  E.  of  Lewistown. 

Pier'cel,  n.  A  piercer  ;  a  gimlet  or  other  instrument 
for  forming  a  veut  in  a  barrel  of  liquor. 

Pi  erce  Point,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Dallas  co., ' 
abt.  27  m.  W.N.W.  of  Des  Moines. 

Pierc'er,  n.  An  instrument  that  pierces,  penetrates, 
or  bores.  —  One  who  pierces  or  perforates. 

Pierce'ton,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Kosciusko 
co.,  abt  9  m.  E.S.E.  of  Warsaw. 

Pierce'ville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Ripley  co., 
abt.  45  in.  W.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Pierc  ingly,  adv.  In  a  piercing  manner ;  with  pen¬ 
etrating  force  or  effect ;  sharply. 

Pi  ere'in  guess,  n.  The  power  of  piercing. 

Pier'-glass,  n.  A  glass  or  mirror  which  hangs  against 
a  pier,  between  windows. 

Pierian,  a.  [Lat .pierius,  from  Gr. pierios,  from  Mount 
Pieros,  in  Thessaly,  sacred  to  the  Muses. J  Relating  to 
the  Muses;  as,  the  Pierian  spring. 

Pier  inoiit*  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Grafton  co.,  abt.  5  ui.  S.  of  Haverhill ;  total 
pop.  (1870)  792. 

Pier'iuont,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Rockland 
co.,  abt.  24  m.  N.  of  New  York  city. 

Pier'pont,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  co. ;  prrp.  (1870)  2,391. 

Pierpont,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Ashtabula  co.,  abt.  218  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus  ;  total  pop. 
abt.  1,590. 

Pierre  llayou',  in  Mississippi,  flows  into  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  from  Claiborne  co. 

Pierrepont  Manor,  ( peePpont ,)  in  New  York,  a 
post-vill.of  Jefferson  co.,abt.  18  m.  S.S.W.  of  Watertown. 

Pier'rler,  Petrart,  n.  [Gr.  petros,  a  stone.]  ( Mil.) 
Anciently,  an  engine  for  casting  stones;  afterwards  a 
small  kind  of  cannon  ;  and  in  modern  times  a  mortar 
used  iu  sieges  for  firing  stones. 

Pier'son,  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Vigo  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Pierson,  or  Pearson,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-township  of 
Montcalm  co. ;  pop.  abt.  400. 

Pier  ’-table,  n.  A  table  placed  between  windows. 

Piet,  n.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Pica,  q.  v. 

Pi  efisin.  n.  The  religion  of  the  German  Pietists. 

Pi  etist,  n.  ( Eccl .  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  of  religious  re¬ 
formers  that  sprung  up  in  Germany  in  the  17th  cent., 
noted  for  strict  piety  and  great  purity  of  life;  —  often  so 
called  in  contempt. 

Pietis'tic,  Pietis'tieal,a.  Relating  to  the  Pietists; 
affectedly  religious. 

Pi'ety,  n.  [  Fr.  pitte  ;  It.  pieta  ;  Lat.  pietas,  from  pius,  [ 
pious.]  Filial  revereuce  or  veneration  toward  God  as 
the  Father  of  all  ;  a  sense  of  dependence  on  the  Supreme  I 
Being,  accompanied  with  love,  habitual  reverence,  and 
a  disposition  to  know  and  obey  His  will  and  laws.  — 
Reverence  of  parents  or  friends,  accompanied  with 
allectloii  and  devotion  to  their  honor  and  happiness. 


PJetraper'zin,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  5  m.  S.E.  of 
Caltauisetta  ;  pop.  8,500. 

Piexom  eter.  n.  [Gr.  pitzim ,  to  press,  and  metron , 
measure.]  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  com¬ 
pressibility  of  liquids.  Pee  Supplement. 

PifTero.  n.  [It.]  {Mas.)  A  fife. 

Pi«,  ».  [Du.  big,  pig  ;  Norm,  pipes,  pigs.]  A  young  sow  | 
or  boar.  —  All  oblong  mass  of  uulorged  iron,  lead,  or 
other  metal,  so  called  because  it  flows  in  the  melted 
state  into  channels  branching  off  from  the  main  chan¬ 
nel,  called  the  Sow.  See  Iron,  p.  1340. 

—  In  Scotland,  an  earthen  ewer  or  vessel. 

— v.a.  or  v.n.  To  farrow;  to  bring  forth  pigs;  to  bring 
forth  in  the  manner  of  pigs.  —  To  lie  together  like  pigs. 

Pig'-I>e«l.  n.  {Founding.)  The  bed  of  moulded  sand  into 
which  molten  iron  is  run,  in  order  to  be  cast  into  pigs. 

Pi'galle.  Jean  Baptiste,  an  eminent  sculptor,  u.  at 
Baris,  1714.  He  studied  in  Italy,  and  on  his  return  to 
France  became  sculptor  to  the  king,  chancellor  of  the 
Academy  of  Painting,  aud  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St. 
Michael ;  d.  1785. 

Pigeon,  (p{j'un,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  pichon ;  Lat.  pipio,  a 
young  piping  or  chirping  bird.]  (Zool.)  A  name  com¬ 
mon  to  all  the  birds  composing  the  family  Columbidse, 
q.  v.  As  the  Ring-Dove,  Stock-Dove,  Passenger-Pigeon.  I 
and  Turtle-Dove  will  be  fouud  described  under  those! 
names  respectively,  we  shall  notice  here  exclusively  the  ! 
tame  or  domesticated  P.,  the  tenants  of  the  dove-cot.  j 
These  are  the  willing  attendants  ou  man,  and  depend  ' 
on  his  bounty,  seldom  leaving  the  dwellings  provided  ! 
for  them,  and  only  roaming  abroad  to  seek  amusement, 
or  to  procure  subsistence;  but  when  we  consider  the 
lightness  of  their  bodies,  the  great  strength  of  their 
wing,  and  the  amazing  rapidity  of  their  flight,  it  is  a 
matter  of  wonder  that  they  should  submit  even  to  a 
partial  domestication,  or  occupy  those  tenements  fitted 
up  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  and  rearing  their  young 
P.  occur  iu  every  climate,  and  although  they  thrive 
best  in  warm  countries,  yet  with  care  they  succeed  also 
in  very  northern  latitudes.  Their  manners  are  gentle 
and  lively;  they  are  fond  of  society,  and  have  always 
been  held  emblematic  of  peace  aud  innocence;  they  are 
faithful  to  their  mates,  whom  they  solicit  with  the  soft¬ 
est  cooings,  the  teuderest  caresses,  and  the  most  grace¬ 
ful  movements.  The  exterior  form  of  the  P.  is  elegant ; 
the  bill  is  weak,  straight,  slender,  somewhat  curved 
at  the  point,  and  has  a  soft  protuberance  at  the  base, , 
in  which  the  nostrils  are  placed;  the  legs  are  short! 
and  red,  and  the  toes  divided  to  the  origin.  They 
moult  once,  and  the  sexes  do  not  differ  iu  plumage. 
It  would  be  as  fruitless  as  unnecessary  to  attempt  to 
describe  all  the  varieties  of  the  tame  P. ;  for  human 
art  has  so  much  altered  the  color  and  figure  of 
this  bird,  that  pigeou-fanciers,  by  pairing  a  male  and 
female  of  different  sorts,  can,  as  they  express  it, 
“breed  them  to  a  feather.”  lleuce  we  have  the  vari¬ 
ous  names  of  Carriers,  Tumblers,  Jacobins ,  Croppers , 
Pouters ,  Runts,  Turbits,  Shakers,  Pantails,  Owls,  Nuns, 
Ac.,  all  birds  that  at  first  may  have  accidentally  varied 
from  the  stock-dove.  Of  all  the  varieties,  the  finest  is 
the  Carrier- P.  or  Messenger,  —  so  called  from  its  being 
used  to  convey  letters  from  one  place  to  another.  These  | 
birds  are  rather  larger  than  most  of  the  common-sized  i 
P- ;  their  feathers  lie  very  close  and  even,  anil  their 
necks  are  long  and  straight ;  so  that  when  they  stand 
upright  on  their  legs,  they  show  more  gentility  of  shape 
than  most  other  P.  From  the  lower  part  of  the  head 
to  the  middle  of  the  lower  chap  there  grows  out  a  white, 
naked,  fungous  flesh,  which  is  called  the  wattle,  and  is 
generally  met  by  two  small  protuberances  of  the  same 
luxuriant  flesh,  rising  on  each  side  of  the  under  chap,  j 
The  eyes  are  surrounded  with  the  same  sort  of  corru¬ 
gated  flesh;  and  the  circle  around  the  black  pupil  of 
their  eyes  is  commonly  of  a  red  brick-dust  color,  though  I 
more  esteemed  when  it  is  of  a  brilliant  red.  When  the  I 
luxuriant  flesh  around  the  eye  is  thick  and  broad,  it  is 
considered  that  the  Carrier  will  be  a  good  breeder,  and 
rear  very  fine  young  ones.  Extraordinary  attention 
was  formerly  paid  to  the  training  of  these  P.  An  actual 
post-system,  in  which  P.  were  the  messengers;  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Sultan  Noureddin  Mahmoud,  who  died 
in  1174;  which  flying-post  lasted  till  1258,  when  Bagdad! 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mongols,  and  was  destroyed) 
by  them.  At  present  they  are  kept  only  by  some  per-  i 
sons  as  a  curiosity,  much  time  and  attention  being 
required  to  train  them  properly.  As  soon  as  the  young 
are  fledged,  a  cock  and  a  hen-bird  are  made  as  tame  as 
possible,  and  accustomed  to  each  other’s  society.  They 
are  then  sent,  in  an  uncovered  cage,  to  the  place  whither 
they  are  usually  to  carry  messages.  If  one  of  them 
should  be  lost,  or  carried  away,  after  having  been  well 
treated  for  some  time,  it  will  certainly  return  to  its 
mate.  A  small  letter  is  written  on  the  finest  kind  of 
thin  paper;  then  placed  lengthwise  under  one  wing,  or 
fastened  to  the  leg. 

— A  dupe ;  one  who  is  cheated  at  cards  or  in  gambling ; 
as,  to  pluck  a  pigeon.  (Cant.) 

Pigeon  English,  the  barbarous  dialect  of  broken  Eng¬ 
lish  used  by  English  and  American  residents  in  China  in 
their  dealings  with  the  native  traders. 

— v.  a.  To  fleece  of  money  by  cheating  at  cards  or  dice. 

Pig(‘Oii,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Vanderburg  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,800.  —  A  twp.  of  Warrick  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.204. 

Pigeon  (’reek,  in  Indiana,  enters  the  Ohio  River 
from  Vanderburg  co. 

Pigeon  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Ralls  ! 
co.,  abt.  80  m.  N.E.  by  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Pigeon  -  haw  k ,  n.  ( Zoiil .)  The  Palco  columbarius 
ot  Linnaeus,  a  falcon  of  the  warm  and  temperate  parts 
of  America,  is  12  to  14  inches  long,  and  the  wing 
8  to  9  inches;  the  male  10  to  11  inches,  and  the  wing 
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8  inches.  In  the  adult  the  upper  parts  are  bluish- 
slate,  every  feather  with  a  longitudinal  black  hue;  fore¬ 
head  and  throat  white;  and  the  other  under  parts  pale- 
yellowish  or  reddish- white,  every  feather  with  a  lon¬ 
gitudinal  hue  ot  hrowuish-black.  The  bill  is  blue,  cere 
und  legs  yellow,  quills  black,  tipped  with  ashy-white, 
tail  light  bluish-ashy  tipped  with  white,  and  with  a 
broad  suhteriiiiuul  black  band,  und  several  other  nar¬ 
rower  transverse  bunds  of  the  same  color.  This  spirited 
little  falcon  preys  upon  pigitons,  teal,  and  most  of  the 
smaller  birds.  In  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  early 
autumn  it  is  a  constant  attendant  upon  the  flocks  of 
birds  that  are  assembling  lor,  or  making,  their  south¬ 
ward  migrations,  and  fattens  upon  those  it  chooses  to 
select.  It  generally  flies  low’,  skimming  over  fields,  and 
along  the  hedges  und  skirts  of  woodlands,  searching  for 
its  favorite  prey.  —  Tenney. 

Pig^oii-liearled,  a.‘  Timid;  easily  alarmed  or 
frightened. 

Pigeon-hole,  n.  A  hole  for  pigeons  to  enter  the 

dove-cot. 

— pi-  Divisions  or  partitions  in  a  bureau,  Ac.,  for  keep¬ 
ing  assorted  letters,  documents,  Ac. —  An  old  English 
game  in  which  balls  were  rolled  through  little  arches. 

Pigeon-1  ivered.  ( -liv'erd ,)  a.  Mild;  soft;  gentle; 
—  said  of  temper  or  disposition. 

Pigeon  Itiver.  rises  iu  Steuben  co.,  Indiana,  aud 
flowing  W.N.W.  into  Michigan,  enters  the  St.  Joseph 
River  in  Cass  co. 

Pigeon  Itiver,  in  Alabama,  flows  into  Sepulga  River, 

in  Conecuh  co. 

Pigeonry,  (pifun-ry,)  n.  A  dovecote;  a  place  where 
pigeons  are  kept;  a  colunibary. 

Pig  eon-toed,  a.  Having  toes  turned  in. 

Pig'-eyed,  (-id,)  a.  Having  small,  deeply-sunken  eyes. 

Pig'gery,  n.  A  place  where  swine  are  kept. 

Pig'gin,  n.  [Gael,  pigean,  an  earthen  pitcher.]  A  small 
wooden  vessel  with  an  erect  handle,  used  as  a  dipper. 

Pig'-hended,  a.  Having  a  large  or  badly-shaped 
head  :  obstinate  to  a  degree  of  stupidity. 

Pig'lieadetlness,  n.  Excessive  stupidity  or  ob¬ 
stinacy. 

Pig  -iron,  (-i-urw.)  n.  Iron  in  pigs,  or  oblong  blocks 
or  bars,  as  originally  cast  in  the  mould  or  pig-bed. 

Pig-lead,  (•led,)  ii.  Lead  in  pigs,  or  as  first  separated 
from  the  ore. 

Pig'mean,  a.  Resembling  a  pigmy  ;  dwarfish  ;  very 
small. 

Pig  ment*  n.  [Lat.  pigmentum ,  from  pingo.  to  paint  ] 
Paint;  a  preparation  used  by  painters,  dyers,  Ac.,  to 
impart  colors  to  bodies. —  Highly  spiced  wine,  flavored 
with  honey. 

( Anat .)  A  term  applied  to  the  mucous  secretion  which 
covers  the  iris  of  the  eye  and  gives  it  its  various  colors; 
—to  the  dark  matter  w  hich  covers  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  choroid  membraue;  —  and  to  the  interior  surface 
of  the  ciliary  processes. 

Pigment  al,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  tc 
pigments. 

Pigmentary*  Pigment'ons*  a.  Relating  to,  or 
furnished  with,  pigments  or  coloring-matter. 

Pigmy.  n.  A  dwarf.  See  Pygmy. 

Pigmy  Ape.  n.  ( Zool .)  See  Magot. 

Pignora't ion.  n.  [From  Lat.  pignerare,  to  pledge.] 
(Civ.  Law.)  The  seizing  of  cattle  doing  damage,  by 
way  of  pledge,  until  compensation  is  made. 

Pig'norati  ve.  n.  (Law.)  Pledging  ;  pawning. 

Pig'-ntit,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Hickory. 

Pig'-sly*  n.  A  sty  or  pen  for  pigs. 

Pig  tail,  n.  The  tail  or  caudal  appendage  of  a  pig. — 
A  queue:  the  hair  of  the  head  tied  behind  in  the  form 
of  a  pig’s  tail.  —  A  kind  of  tobacco  twisted  into  a  cord, 
and  rolled  up  into  a  compact  mass. 

Pigwidgeon,  (-xoifun,)  n.  A  fairy ;—  hence,  col¬ 
loquially,  a  name  for  anything  very  small. 

Pi'ka*n.  (Zool.)  See  Lagomys. 

Pike.  n.  [Fr.  pique ;  A  S.  pile,  a  little  pin  or  needle.] 
A  military  defensive  weapon  formerly  much  used  by 
foot-sold iers,  consisting  of  a  narrow,  elongated  lance- 
head  fixed  to  a  pole,  or  a  simple  spike  of  metal.  —  A 
fork  used  iu  husbandry :  a  pitchfork.  —  A  pointed  peak, 
hill,  or  mountain  summit;  as,  Rivington  Pike,  England. 
— A  turnpike  road. 

Pike.  n.  (Zool.)  A  nialacopterygious  fish,  which,  along 
with  the  Pickerel,  composes  the  family  Esocidm.  “  They 
are  soft-finned  fishes,  having  the  body  long,  one  dorsal 
generally  opposite  the  anal,  and  a  very  large  mouth,  ex¬ 
tensively  armed  with  very  sharp  teeth.  The  genus  Esox  is 
characterized  by 
an  oblong,  broad 
and  depressed 
snout.  The  spe¬ 
cies  are  very  vo- 
melons.  The  Fig.  2106.  —  pike,  (Esox  estor.) 
Muskallonge,  or 

Pike,  E.  estor,  of  the  N.  American  Lakes,  is  20  to  48 
inches  long,  and  sometimes  attains  the  weight  of  20  lbs. 
The  common  Pickerel,  E.  reticulatus  of  the  E.  States,  is 
from  12  to  36  inches  long.  The  Short-nosed  Pickerel, 
E.  gasciatus,  is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  with  a  short 
snout,  and  is  common  in  the  brooks  and  rivers  of  N. 
England.” —  Tenney.  The  Pikes  are  remarkable  for 
their  length  of  life,  attaining,  in  some  instances,  the 
age  of  a  hundred  years.  Their  flesh  is  of  good  quality. 

Pike,  in  Alabama,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area ,  abt.  1,330  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Cnnechu  and  Pea  rivers.  Surface,  nearly  level ; 
soil,  moderately  fertile.  Oip.  Troy.  Pop.  abt.  26,000. 

Pike,  in  Arkansas ,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area ,  abt.  660  sq.  miles. 
Rivers.  Little  Missouri,  and  several  other  tributaries  of 
the  Washita  River.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  well 
adapted  to  stock-raising.  Min.  Silver,  iron,  lead,  zinc, 
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cobalt,  stone  coal,  and  alabaster.  Cap.  Murfreesborougb. 
Pop.  al»t.  4,500. 

Pike,  in  Georgia,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  390 sq.  m. 
fiivers.  Flint  River,  and  Big  Potatoe,  Elkins,  Flat,  Hose, 
and  South  To waliga  creeks.  Surface,  diversified;  soil, 
moderately  fertile.  Min.  Iron.  Cap.  Zebulon.  Pop. 
abt.  11,000. 

Pike.  in  Illinois ,  a  W.  cn.,  adjoining  Missouri;  area, 
abt.  750  sq.  m.  fiit'ers.  Mississippi  and  Illinois.  Sur¬ 
face,  undulating  prairies  partly  covered  with  forests. 
Soil ,  remarkably  fertile.  Min.  Coal  iu  abundance.  Cup. 
Pittsfield.  Pop.  abt.  45,000. 

— A  township  of  Livingston  co. ;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Pitie.  in  Indiana,  a  S.W.  co. :  area,  abt.  300  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  White  River  and  Patoka  Creek,  besides  several  | 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  nearly  level;  soil,  very  fer¬ 
tile.  Min.  Coal  in  abundance  and  of  superior  quality. 
Cap.  Petersburg.  J’op.  (1870)  10,844. 

— A  tow  nship  of  Jay  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,400. 

— A  township  of  Marion  co. :  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

— A  township  of  Ohio  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

— A  township  of  Warren  co. ;  jtop.  abt.  1,600. 

Pike.  in  Imva,  a  post-twp.  of  Muscatine  co. ;  pop.  610. 

Pike,  in  Kansas ,  a  township  of  Lyon  co. ;  jtop.  abt.  350. 

Pike,  in  Kentucky,  an  extreme  E.co.,  adjoining  W.  Vir¬ 
ginia  on  the  N.K.,  and  Virginia  on  the  S.E. ;  area,  abt. 
400  sq  m.  Rivers.  Tug  Fork  and  West  Fork  of  Big 
Sandy  Hiver.  Surface,  uneven  and  hilly,  being  hounded 
on  the  S.E.  by  Cumberland  Mountain ;  soil,  generally 
fertile.  Min.  Bituminous  coal  in  large  deposits.  Cap. 
Piketon.  7b/>.  abt.  8,000. 

Pike,  in  Mississippi,  a  S.co.,  adjoining  Louisiana;  area, 
abt.  780  sq.  m.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  not  very  fertile. 
Cap.  llolmesville.  /b/>.  (1870)  11.010. 

Pike,  in  Missouri ,  an  E.  by  N.  co.,  adjoining  Illinois; 
area ,  abt.  600  sq.  in.  fiit'ers.  Mississippi,  Salt,  and 
Cuivre  rivers,  and  Spencers,  Ramsey’s,  and  Buffalo 
creeks.  Surface,  mostly  level  prairies;  soil,  generally 
fertile.  Min.  Limestone  and  sandstone.  Cap.  Bowling 
Green.  Pop.  (1870)  23,985. 

— A  township  of  Stoddart  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.700. 

Pike,  in  New  York,  a  post- village  and  township  of 
Wyoming  co.,  abt.  45  miles  E.S.E.  of  Buffalo;  total  pop. 
(1870)  1,730. 

Pike,  in  Ohio,  a  S.  co.;  area,  abt.  445  sq.  m.  fiivers. 
Scioto  River,  and  Beaver  and  Sun  fish  creeks.  Surface, 
generally  hilly;  soil,  very  fertile.  Producing  the  usual 
fruits  and  cereals  of  that  region  in  abundance.  Cap. 
Piketon.  Pop.  abt.  21,000. 

— A  township  of  Brown  co.  ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. — A  township 
of  Clarke  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. — A  township  of  Coshocton 
co. ;  pop  abt.  1,000. — A  township  of  Fulton  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  900. — A  tow  nship  of  Knox  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. — A 
tow  nship  of  Madison  co. ;  pop.  abt.  500.  —  A  post-tow’n- 
ship  of  Perry  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,400. — A  tow  nship  of  Stark 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Pike,  in  Pennsylcania,  an  E.  by  N.  co.,  adjoining  New' 
York  on  the  N.E.,  and  New  Jersey  on  the  S.E. ;  area , 
abt.  600  sq.  m.  fiivers.  Delaware  River,  and  Lacka- 
waxen,  Shohola,  and  Bushkill  creeks.  Surface,  hilly 
and  broken;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  Cap.  Milford. 
Pop.  (1870  )  8,414. 

— A  township  of  Berks  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. — A  post-town- 
ship  of  Bradford  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,400.  —  A  towrnship  of 
Clearfield  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,900.  —  A  township  of  Potter 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  300. 

Piked,  a.  Acuminated  ;  ending  in  a  point. 

Pike  let.  Pike  lin,  n.  In  England. a  light  tea-cake. 

Pike  mail,  n.  ; pi.  Piklmen.  A  soldier  armed  with  a 
pike. 

Pike  Mills,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Potter 
co.,  abt.  25  m.  E.  of  Coudersport. 

Pike'-pereh,  n.  (Zoiil.)  An  acanthopterygious  fish, 
genus  Labrax,  from  Percidm.  It  inhabits  the  Great 
Lakes  of  N.  America,  is  12  to  18  iuches  long,  cylindrical 
and  tapering,  ami  is  popularly  known  as  the  Coiiimoi) 
Pike,  Glass-Bye,  and  Yellow  Pike. 

Pike*»  Peak,  in  Odorado  Territory,  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  summits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  El  Paso  co., 
abt.  Lat.  38°  35'  N.,  Lon.  105°  15'  W.;  height ,  as  ascer¬ 
tained  by  Hayden’s  U.  S.  explorations,  1876, 14,146  feet. 
There  is  a  U.  S.  signal  station  here. 

Pi  ke'st afT,  n.  The  shaft  of  a  pike. — An  alpenstock. 

Pikes'ville.  or  Pikeville,  in  Maryland,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Baltimore  co.,  abt.  10  m.  N.W.  of  Baltimore. 

Pike  ton,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Marion  co.,  abt.  10 
m.  N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Piketon,  or  Pikeville.  in  Kentucky, a  post-village, cap. 
of  Pike  co.,  about  160  miles  S.S.E.  of  Frankfort;  pop. 
abt.  600. 

Piketon,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Pike  co.,abt. 
65  ni.  8.  of  Columbus;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Pike'ville,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Marion 
co.,  abt.  68  ni.  N.N.W.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Pikeville,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Chickasaw  co., 
abt.  14  in.  E.  of  Houston. 

Pikeville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Bledsoe 
co.,  abt.  112  in.  E.S.E.  of  Nashville;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Pi  lose,  n.  (From  Lat  pilus,  hair.]  The  natural  coat 
of  hair  on  animals. 

Pilno  Arcado,  (pe-lowng  ar-ka'do,)  a  town  of  Brazil, 
on  the  Sao  Francisco  River;  Lat.  11°  30'  S.,  Lon. 42°  40' 
W  ;  pap.  5,000. 

Pilar',  or  Neembucu, a  town,  port  of  entry,  and  military 
depot  of  Paraguay,  oil  the  Parana  River,  abt.  170  ni.  W. 
S.W.  of  Asuncion. 

Pilar,  in  Brazil,  a  town  abt.  50  m.  W.  of  Parahyba ;  pop. 
4,000  — Another  town,  about  170  ni.  N.  of  Goyaz ; 
pop.  1,800. 

Pi'lare*.  Capo  tie  los.)  a  rape  of  S.  America,  form¬ 
ing  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 
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Pilas'ter,  n.  [It.  pilastro ;  Fr.  pilastre,  from  Lat.  pila, 

a  pillar.]  (Arch.)  A  square  column  or - 

pillar,  used  in  classical  architecture, 
sometimes  disengaged,  but  generally 
attached  to  a  wall,  from  which  it  pro¬ 
jects  a  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  of 
its  breadth.  The  Greeks  formed  their 
pilasters  of  the  same  breadth  at  the  top 
and  bottom,  (Fig.  2107,)  and  then  gave 
them  capitals  and  bases  different  from 
those  of  the  orders  with  which  they 
were  associated;  the  Romans  usually 
gave  them  the  same  capitals  and  bases 
as  the  columns,  and  often  made  them 
diminish  upwards  in  the  same  manner. 

Pi  las  tere«l,  a.  Having  pilasters. 

Pi  late,  ^Pontius,)  a  Roman,  who  be¬ 
came  governor  of  Judaea  a.  d.  26.  He 
commanded  in  that  country  ten  years. 

The  Jews  brought  Jesus  Christ  before 
Pilate,  who,  perceiving  that  envy  and 
malice  occasioned  their  charges,  would 
have  scourged  the  prisoner  and  dis¬ 
missed  him,  but  being  threatened  with 
the  wrath  of  Cicsar,  Pilate  delivered 
Jesus,  whom  he  pronounced  innocent,  j|! 
to  be  crucified.  He  is  said  to  have  sub¬ 
sequently  treated  the  Samaritans  with 
great  cruelty,  for  which  he  was  recalled 
by  Tiberius,  and  banished  to  Gaul, 
where  he  slew  himself,  a.  d.  37  or  38. 

Pilat'ka.  in  Florida,  a  post-village,  cap  of  Putnam  co., 
200  m.  E.S.E.  of  Tallahassee ;  pop.  abt.  700. 

Pi  lau,  n.  See  Pillau. 

Pi  lay  a,  or  Tipiza,  ( pe-li'a ,)  a  river  of  Bolivia,  rises  on 
the  E.  slope  of  the  Eastern  Andes,  and  flowing  a  general 
E.  course  of  abt.  300  n».,  joins  the  E.  branch  of  the  Pil- 
comay,  abt.  Lat.  20°  Ob'  8.,  La»n.  63°  50'  W. 

Pill'll'.  Pileh'er,  rt.  [From  It.  pellicia,  from  Lat. 
pellis.  a  skin.]  Anything  lined  with  fur,  as  a  robe. 

Pill'll  a  r«l.  «.  (Zoiil.)  The  Cl upea  pilchardus,  a  species 
of  herring  very  common  on  the  shores  of  the  S.W.  of 
England,  but  differing  from  the  common  herring  in 
many  zoological  characters,  among  which  the  larger 
size  of  the  abdominal  region  is  the  one  most  prominent 
to  ordinary  observers. 

Pilcher,  n.  [From  It.  pellicia ,  a  furred  coat;  Lat. 
pellis,  a  skin.]  Anything  lined  with  fur,  as  a  robe. 

(Zoo/.)  See  Pilchard. 

Pilcomayo.  or  Araouai,  (pil-ko-mi'o,)  a  river  of  S. 
America,  rises  between  the  provinces  of  Chuquisaca, 
Potosi,  and  Tarija,  in  Bolivia,  and  flowing  S.E.  into 
Paraguay,  joins  the  Paraguay  River  by  two  embou¬ 
chures,  a  few' m.  below  Asuncion  ;  length,  abt.  1,000  m. 

Pile,  n.  [A.S.pil;  Yr.pilt,*  heap;  Lat. pila,  a  bull.] 
A  heap  ;  a  mass  or  collection  of  things  in  a  roundish  or 
elevated  form  ;  as,  a  pile,  of  stones,  a  pile  of  wood. —  A 
collection  of  combust i tiles  for  incremation  ;  as,  a  funeral 
pile. — An  edifice;  a  large  building  or  mass  of  buildings  ; 
as.  a  noble  pile. — A  series  of  iron  bars  for  reheating. — A 
heap  of  balls  or  shot  laid  in  horizontal  courses,  rising 
into  a  pyramidal  form. 

{Elect.)  See  Voltaic  Electricity. 

Pile,  n.  [A.  S .  pil;  Ger.  pfahl  ;  Lat.  palus.  a  stake,  a 
prop.J  (Engineering.)  A  beam  of  timber  or  stakes  of 
wood  driven  firmly  into  the  ground  for  various  pur¬ 
poses;  such  as  forming  the  foundation  for  buildings, 
piers  of  bridges,  Ac.  Piles  may  be  either  round  or 
square,  and  formed  of  any  timber  which  is  not  likely  to 
rot  under  water.  They  are  generally  made  of  fir;  but 
oak  and  elin  are  also  largely  employed.  The  end  of  the 
pile  which  enters  the  ground  is  pointed  and  shod  with 
iron,  while  the  top  is  bound  with  a  strong  iron  hoop  to 
prevent  the  wood  from  splitting  under  the  violent  blows 
required  to  drive  it  home.  Foundations  are  never  con¬ 
structed  with  piles  unless  the  ground  is  suspected  of 
being  unsound,  or  the  w  eight  to  be  borne  is  exceedingly 
great.  Piles  of  cast-iron  are  now  often  used,  chiefly  iu 
the  formation  of  harbors. 

( Coinage.)  One  side  of  a  coin  ;  —  the  opposite  of  cross. 
Originally,  a  punch  or  puncheon  used  in  stamping 
figures  on  coins,  and  containing  the  figures  to  be  im¬ 
pressed. 

(Her.)  An  ordinary  w  hich  is  represented  of  a  wedge- 
shape,  tapering  from  the  chief  downwards  towards  the 
point ;  said  to  represent  the  piles  on  which  bridges  and 
other  erections  are  founded. 

Pile.  n.  [Lat.  pilus,  hair.]  A  hair  ;  hence,  the  fibre  of 
textile  fabrics;  hence,  also,  the  fine  hairy  substance  on 
the  surface  of  cloth,  Ac.;  as.  velvet  pile. 

Pile,  r.  a.  To  heap  ;  to  lay,  throw,  or  collect  into  a  pile 
or  mass ;  ns.  to  pile  wood ;  to  accumulate ;  to  amass ;  as. 
to  jnle  money,  to  pile,  comments  or  quotations.  —  To  fill 
above  the  brim  or  top;  as,  piled  measure.  —  To  drive 
piles  in  ;  to  furnish  or  fill  with  piles. 

To  shut  pile,  to  drive  a  idling  of  planks  edge  to  edge 
in.  (See  Piling.) —  To  pile.  arms.  (Mil.)  To  place  three 
muskets  together  in  such  an  upright  manner  as  to  afford 
each  other  support  in  common. 

Pi'leate,  Pi  leatccl,  a.  [From  Lat .piletts,  a  felt  hat.] 
( Bot .)  Possessing  the  shape  of  a  head-covering,  as  a 
mushroom. 

Piled.  (  pild,)  a.  Re-heated  ;  as,  piled  iron. 

Pi le'-il river.  Pi le-ongine,  n.  An  engine  for 
driving  d«»v\  n  piles  into  the  earth. 

Piieorlii'za,  n.  [Gr.  pilos,  felt  cloth,  and  riza.u  root.] 
(Rot.)  The  cap  of  a  root.  It  is  well  represented  in  the 
ends  of  the  roots  of  Nuphar,  where  it  is  seen  to  form  a 
membranous  hood,  distinct  from  the  spongiole. 

Pi 'Icons*,  a.  Covered  with,  or  consisting  of  Imir ;  pillose. 

Pile  -plank,  n.  One  of  a  number  of  planks  with 


sharpened  points,  driven  into  the  ground  after  the  man 
tier  of  piles. 

Pi'ler,  n.  One  who  piles  a  heap. 

Piles,  n.  pi.  [Lat .pila, a  ball.]  (Med.)  See  Hemorrhoids. 

Piles*  grrove,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Salem  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  3,385. 

Pi'leus,  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr.,  a  felt  liat.]  (Antiq.)  A  kind 
of  felt  capw'orn  by  the  ancients,  and  fitting  close  to  the 
head  ;  a  skull-cap. 

(Bot.)  The  expanded  disc  of  certain  fungi,  as  the 
mushroom. 

Pil  fer,  v.  n.  [Fr.  piller ;  Lat.  pilare,  to  pillage;  pri¬ 
marily  to  deprive  of  hair,  from  pilus,  a  hair.]  To  steal 
in  small  quantities;  to  practise  petty  theft. 

— r.  a.  To  filch  ;  to  steal  by  petty  larceny. 

PilTerer,  n.  Oue  who  pilfers;  one  who  commits  petty 
theft. 

Pi I  feringfly.  a.  With  petty  theft;  filchingly. 

PilTery,  n  *  Petty  theft. 

Pil^ar'lic.  n.  One  who  has  lost  his  hair  by  disease; 
—  hence,  a  poor,  neglected  wretch. 

Pil'grini,  n.  [Ger.  pilger ;  Fr.  pelerrin  ;  Sp.  peregrino  ; 
It.  pallegrino ;  hat.peregrinus,  a  foreigner.]  A  wanderer ; 
a  traveller;  specifically,  one  who  travels  to  a  distance 
from  his  own  country  to  visit  a  holy  shrine,  or  to  pay 
his  devotion  to  the  remains  of  dead  saints. 

(Script.)  One  who  has  only  a  temporary  residence  on 
earth. 

—a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  pilgrims. 

Pirgrrimag-e.  n.  A  long  journey,  particularly  a 
journey  to  some  place  deemed  sacred  and  venerable,  in 
order  to  pay  devotion  to  the. relics  of  some  deceased 
saint.  —  Hence,  any  undertaking  requiring  the  exercise 
of  time  and  patience;  time  irksomely  passed. 

“In  prison  hast  thou  spent  &  pilgrimage.*' — Shake. 

(Script.)  The  journey  of  human  life. 

Pilidium.  n.  (Bot.)  The  orbicular  hemispherical 
shield  or  apothecium  of  a  lichen,  the  outside  of  which 
changes  to  powder,  as  in  calycium. 

Pllif  erou!**.  a.  [Lat. pilus,  hair,  and  ftrre,  to  bear.] 
Beset  with  hairs;  bearing  a  single  hair,  as  a  plant. 

Pilif^'eroufc,  a.  [From  Lat.  pilus,  hair,  and  gtrere,  to 
bearj  Covered  with,  or  bearing  hair. 

Pal'lform,  a.  [Lat.  pilus,  hair,  and  forma ,  form.] 
Having  the  appearance  of  hair  or  down. 

Pil  ing,  n.  Act  of  heaping,  or  of  throwing  into  a  heap. 
— Act  of  driving  piles.  —  Piles  in  place,  considered  col¬ 
lectively. 

Shut  piling,  a  series  of  piles  made  of  plauks  or  half 
logs  driven  edge  to  edge. 

Pill,  n.  [I  -at.  pila,  pilula .]  A  medicine  in  the  form  of 
a  little  ball,  to  be  swallowed  entire;  —  hence,  anything 
nauseous. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  piller,  to  strip  off.]  To  pillage;  to  peel.  —  To 
dose  with  pills. 

— v.  n.  To  be  peeled;  to  come  off  in  flakes.  —  To  pillage. 
See  Peel. 

Pillage,  (pU'laj.)  n.  [Fr.]  A  stripping  or  depriving 
of  property  l>y  violence;  act  of  plundering. 

“Thy  sous  make  pillage  of  her  chastity."  —  Shake. 

—Plunder;  spoil;  that  which  is  taken  from  another  by 
open  force,  particularly  and  chiefly  from  enemies  in  war. 

— v.  a.  To  plunder  ;  to  spoil ;  to  strip  of  money  or  goods 
by  open  violence;  as,  soldiers  pillage  the  towns  of  an 
enemy. 

Pil'lager,  n.  One  who  plunders  by  open  violence. 

Pil  lar,  n.  [Yt.pilier :  Sp. pilar,  from  Lat.  pila.]  A  sup¬ 
port  to  the  arch,  differing  from  the  column  which  is 
always  round,  whereas  the  pillar  may  ho  of  any  shape. 
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Pig.  2108. 

lady  chapel,  Salisbury  cathedral,  (England.) 

In  Gothic  architecture,  also,  the  pillars  are  of  different 
forms  at  the  various  epochs  of  that  style.  First,  in  the 
Norman  period,  we  have  plain  massive  pillars,  square, 
circular,  and  octagonal,  frequently  ornamented  with 
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zigzag  ornaments,  spiral  bands,  Ac.,  on  the  surface.  As 
vaulting  progressed,  the  system  of  breaking  the  plain 
surface,  and  giving  to  each  portion  of  the  vaulting  a 
separate  little  column,  or  detached  shaft,  to  support  it, 
was  introduced,  as  in  the  splendid  example  shown  in 
Fig.  2108.  But,  more  frequently,  shafts  were  attached 
to  the  circular  pillars,  or  little  shafts  set  in  nooks  cut  in 
the  pillar.  In  the  perpendicular  buildings  the  mould¬ 
ings  of  the  piers  occasionally  run  up  into  the  arches, 
and  form  part  of  the  archivolt,  and  in  some  cases  the 
mouldings  of  the  pillars  are  continued  in  the  arches 
without  any  capital  or  impost  between  them. 

— Hence,  a  supporter;  that  which  sustains  or  upholds; 
that  on  which  some  superstructure  rests;  also,  a  char¬ 
acter  which  resembles  a  pillar  in  stability  and  strength.  j 
**  He  aeemed  &  pillar  of  state." — Milton. 

— Anything  which  resembles  a  pillar  in  appearance. 

“  The  Lord  went  before  them  ...  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire." 

Ex.  xiii.  21. 

(Manege.)  The  centre  of  the  manege  ground  around 
which  a  horse  turns. 

Pi  1  la  red,  ( 4urd ,)  a.  Supported  by  pillars ;  ns,  a  pillared 
dome. 

— H  iving  the  form  or  embodiment  of  a  pillar  or  pillars. 
Pil'laret,  n.  A  little  pillar. 

Pi  I'lsirist,  //.  ( Keel.  Hist.)  A  stylite.  See  Stylite. 

Pi  I  la  ii  .  Pilau,  ».  [Pers.  and  Turk,  pildiv.]  A  Turkish 
ragout,  consisting  of  boiled  rice  flavored  with  mutton  tat. 
Pil'latl.  a  seaport-town  of  E.  Prussia,  at  the  extremity 
of  a  narrow  peninsula,  between  the  Baltic  and  the  inlet 
called  Friache-Haff ;  Lat.  54P  ZV  4"  N.,  Lon.  19°  54'  IS. I 

7 'op.  4,000. 

Pil'lihlioet,  Pil'ibhit,  Pil'libeet,  a  town  of 
British  India,  Upper  Provinces,  presidency  of  Bengal,  30 
m.  X.K.  of  Bareilly;  pop.  26,000. 

Pillion,  ( piTynn .)  n.  (Ir.  pillin;  Gael.  piVean.')  A 
cushion  for  a  woman  to  ride  on  behind  a  man  on  horse¬ 
back  ;  a  pad  ;  a  pannel ;  a  low  saddle ;  the  pad  of  a  sad¬ 
dle  t  hat  rests  on  the  horse’s  back.  The  head-dress  of 
a  priest. 

Pil  lorize,  v.a.  To  punish  by  setting  in  the  pillory. 
Pil  lory,  n.  [Fr .pUori;  Low  Lat.  piloria,  pilorium,  a 
kind  of  collar,  like  a  pigeon-hole  ;  pillerium  =  Lat./nYa, 
a  pillar,  a  column.]  A  frame  of  wood  erected  on  posts, 
with  movable  hoards  and  holes,  through  which  were 
formerly  put  the  head  and  hands  of  a  criminal,  to  be 
exposed  to  public  view,  and  generally  to  public  insult, 
as  a  mode  of  punishment. 

— r.  r i .  [Fr.  pilorier.]  To  punish  with  the  pillory. 

Pil  low,  n.  [A.  S.  pyle.]  A  cushion  stuffed  with  hair.) 
Ac. ;  a  bag  or  cushion  of  hair,  feathers,  Ac.,  or  other  soft ' 
substance,  to  support  the  head  of  a  person  when  re¬ 
posing  in  a  bed  ;  —  hence,  something  that  bears  or  sup¬ 
ports. 

(Mrch.)  A  bearing  or  journal-box.  See  Journal-box. 
(Maul.)  The  block  supporting  the  inner  end  of  a 
bowsprit. 

— A  kind  of  plain,  coarse  fustian.  —  Simmonds. 

Pillow  of  a  plough,  a  cross-piece  of  wood  serving  to 
raise  or  lower  the  beam. 

— r.  a.  To  rest  or  lay  on  for  support,  as  on  a  pillow. 

Pi  I  lo  w-bi<‘P,  n.  Same  as  Pillow-case,  q.v. 

Pil  low  -block, ».  (Sleek.)  Same  as  Journil-box,  q.  v. 
Pillow-cane,  n.  The  movable  covering  which  is 
drawn  over  a  pillow  ;  a  pillow-bier  ;  a  pillow-slip. 

Pil  low -slip.  n.  See  Pillow-case. 

Pil  low  V,  a.  Resembling  a  pillow. 

Pill  -tile,  n.  A  corrugated  plate  of  metal  or  earthen¬ 
ware,  used  in  rolling  pills  to  regulate  their  size. 

Pil  nitz,  a  small  town  on  the  Elbe,  4  in.  from  Dresden. 
Here,  in  1791,  the  convention  which  was  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  France  was  j 
concluded. 

Pi  lon,  Germain,  a  celebrated  French  sculptor,  b.  at 
Lone,  n^ar  Mans,  and  d.  about  1590.  Among  his  most 
admired  works  are  —  the  Group  of  the  Graces,  now  in 
the  Louvre  ;  the  bronze  statues  of  Henry  II.  and  Cath¬ 
erine  de  Medici,  forming  part  of  the  monument  to 
Henry  at  St.  Denis :  the  mausoleum  of  Du  Bellay,  Ac. 
Pilose  .  a.  [  Lat.  pilosus,  from  pilus,  hair.]  Hairy;  pilous. 

( Hot.)  Covered  with  long,  separate  hairs. 
Pilos'ftty,  n.  [Fr .pitosite;  It.  pilosita.)  Hairiness. 
Pilot.//.  [Fr.  pilots  ;  It  pilota  ;  Dw.piloot.)  A  person 
qualified  and  appointed  by  proper  authority  to  conduct 
ships  in  and  out  of  particular  harbors  or  along  certain 
coasts,  at  a  certain  fixed  rate,  depending  on  the  draught 
of  water.  The  pilot  has  the  charge  of  the  vessel  while 
in  pilot  water ,  and  the  captain  or  master  neglects  or 
opposes  the  pilot's  advice  on  his  own  responsibility. 

— A  guide ;  a  director  of  one's  course. 

— r.  ci.  To  direct,  as  the  course  of  a  ship  in  any  place 
where  navigation  is  dangerous.  —  To  guide,  as  a  person 
through  dangers  or  difficulties. 

Pi  lot,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Kankakee  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
900.  —  A  post-village  and  township  of  Vermilion  co., 
abt.  42  m.  N.W.  of  Paris;  totalpop.  abt.  2,400. 

Pilot,  in  lava,  a  township  of  Cherokee  co.;  pop.  140. 

Pi  lotage,  n.  The  compensation  made  or  allowed  to  a 
pilot  for  directing  the  course  of  a  ship. —  The  duty  or 
olfire  of  a  pilot. 

Pi  lot-balloon',  n.  A  balloon  sent  up  to  learn  the 
direction  of  the  wind. 

Pi'lot-bread,  n.  Ship-biscuit;  a  hard  bread  used  on 
shipboard. 

Pilot-cloth,  n.  A  strong,  coarse  cloth  used  for  over¬ 
coats. 

Pi'Iot-enyfine.  n.  A  locomotive  sent  in  advance  of 
a  railroad  train  to  clear  t lie  way,  Ac. 

Pi  lot-fish,  n.  (Zoftl.)  An  acanthopterygious  fish,  of 
which  there  are  several  species  composing  the  genus 
Naucrates ,  family  Scombridit.  This  fish  is  in  size  and 
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during  its  course  for  weeks  or  months  together.  It  is 
frequently  found  in  company  with  th»*  shark. 

1* i ' lot  Grove,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Haucock  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  3,2»J0. 

Pilot  Grove,  in  Minnesota,  &  post-township  of  Fari¬ 
bault  co. ;  pop.  abt.  100. 

Pilot  Hill,  or  Cent reville,  in  California,  a  post-rill. 1 
of  Eldorado  co.,  abt.  16  ni.  N.W.  of  Placerville. 

Pilot  Knob,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Crawford 
co.,  abt.  30  m.  W.  of  New  Albany. 

Pilot  linob,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village  of  Iron  co., 
abt.  87  m.  S.  by  \V.  of  St.  Louis.  Here  is  the  remark¬ 
able  Pilot  Knob,  a  hill  about  500  feet  high,  which  is  an 
almost  solid  mass  of  iron. 

Pilot  .Hound,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Boone  co  ; 
pop.  495. 

Pilot  Hound,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Fillmore  co.,  abt.  26  m.  S.W.  of  Winona;  tolul 
pop.  abt.  800. 

Pilot  Mountain,  or  Ararat,  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  spur 
of  the  Alleghanies,  in  Surry  co.,  between  the  Ararat  and 
Dan  Rivers.  Height,  abt.  1,400  feet. 

Pilot  Peak,  in  California,  a  summit  of  the  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada,  in  Plumas  co. ;  l*at.  39°  55'  N.  Height,  7,300  feet. 

Pi'lous,  a.  Hairy ;  pilose.  —  Made  of  hair. 

Pil'Men.  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Beraum,  a  tributary 
of  the  Elbe,  52  m.  S.W'.  ot  Prague.  Manuf.  Woollens, 
cottons,  and  leather.  Pip.  15, 0(H). 

Pi  I  n  lar,  a.  Th  at  relates  to  pills ;  as,  “ pilular  form.” 

Pi  ma,  in  Arizona  Territory,  a  large  S.E.  co.,  adjoining 
New  Mexico  on  the  E.,  and  Mexico  on  the  S. ;  area,  abt. 
25,000  sq.  in.  Hirers.  Gila,  Santa  Cruz,  Sun  Pedro,  and 
San  Domingo  rivers.  Surface,  generally  billy  and  moun¬ 
tainous;  soil,  in  the  valleys  fertile.  Min.  Silver  and 
copper.  Cap.  Tucson. 

Pi  ill 'elite,  n.  [Gr.  pimele ,  fat,  and  lithos ,  stone  ]  A 
hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  magnesia,  Ac.  It  is  of  a 
greenish  color  and  translucent,  with  a  greasy  feel. 

Piiueu'ta,  Pimeii'to,  n.  [Fr. pimenl.]  (Hot.)  See 
Eugenia. 

Pi  ill  oh,  a  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  valley  of  the 
Gila,  in  Arizona  Territory.  Their  numberisaht.  2,700,  and 
closely  resemble  their  neighbors  the  Coco-Maricopws.  | 
They  are  of  a  dark-brown  complexion,  thus  differing  from 
the  olive-leatnred  Indians  of  California  and  the  redskins 
E.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  men  have  slender 
forms,  but  the  women,  who  perforin  most  of  the  labor,l 
are  well  made.  They  show  a  courageous  spirit,  and  are 
the  most  civilized  of  any  of  the  N.  American  Indians.' 
They  make  cotton  fabrics,  pottery,  and  other  useful 
articles  with  much  skill,  and  are  noted  for  their  sim¬ 
plicity  of  character,  peaceful  ness,  and  honesty.  Their 
only  weapon  is  the  bow  and  arrow. 

Piiho'sa,  or  Pymo'sa,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Cass 
co. ;  pop.  834. 

Pimp,  n.  A  person  who  provides  gratifications  for  the 
lust  of  others  ;  a  procurer ;  a  panderer. 

— v.  n.  To  pander;  to  procure  lewd  women  for  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  men. 

Pi ui  perncl,  n.  See  Anagallis. 

Piuipinei  In,  Burnet-saxifrage,  n.  ( Bat.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  order  Apiacew.  The  species  I*,  am  sum  is  the 
anise  so  much  esteemed  for  its  carminative  fruits  or 
seeds.  See  ANISE. 

Pimple,  (  pim’pt.)  a.  [A.  S.  pint  pel ;  Lat.  papula ,  pim- 
ple.J  (Med.)  A  small  acuminated  elevation  of  the 
cuticle,  with  an  inflamed  base;  very  seldom  containing 
a  fluid,  or  suppurating,  and  commonly  terminating  in 
scurf  or  desquamation.  —  Dunglison. 

Pim  pled.  Pim  ply,  a.  Having  pimples  on  the 
skin:  full  of  pimples. 

Pin,  n.  [A.  8.  pinn ;  Lat.  penna,  a  feather.]  A  small 
pointed  instrument,  commonly  made  of  brass  wire 
blanched  and  headed,  used  chiefly  in  fastening  articles 
of  dress.  Among  the  most  modern  and  important  im¬ 
provements  introduced  in  the  fabrication  of  pins,  are 
the  machines  by  which  the  head  i9  formed  from  the  pin  j 
itself,  and  the  machine  for  sticking  the  pins  in  paper, 
—  two  American  inventions.  The  consumption  in  the 
U.  S.  is  calculated  at  20  millions  a  day. 

— A  piece  of  wood  or  metal  sharpened  or  pointed,  used  to 
fasten  together  boards,  planks,  or  other  timber. —  A 
thing  of  little  value;  a  trifle. 

(Mas.)  A  peg  used  in  musical  instruments  in  strain¬ 
ing  and  relaxing  the  strings. 

—  Mood  ;  humor ;  —  from  the  custom  of  drinking  in  mugs 
in  which  a  pin  was  fixed  as  a  measure  of  the  quantity 
drunk. 

••  In  a  merry  pin,  i.  e.  in  merry  humor.”  —  Worcester. 

— v.  a.  To  fasten  with  a  pin.  or  with  pins  of  any  kind; 
to  join  and  fasten  together.  —  To  inclose;  to  confine: 
t°  pen.  .  . 

Plna'cosp,  Conifer. e,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  pinas ,  the  pine. 
(Ihit.)  An  order  of  plants,  class  Oymnogens  Diao.  A 
repeatedly  branched  continuous  stem,  simple  acerose 

j  leaves,  and  females  in  cones.  —  They  are  noble  trees  or 
evergreen  shrubs, including  the  Pines,  Firs,  Juniper,  \  ew, 
Ac.  They  have  flowers  unisexual,  the  male  flowers  have 
either  one  stamen  or  one  bundle  of  stamens,  the  anthers 
often  crested;  the  female  flowers  are  in  cones  or  solitary  ; 

I  the  place  of  ovaries  is  supplied  by  the  flat  scales  ot  the 
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cones;  the  ovules  are  usually  in  pairs  on  the  face  of  the 
scales,  eithej*  inverted  or  erect.  The  fruit  is  either  a 
cone  —  the  scales  of  which  sometimes  become  fleshy, 
and  are  incorporated  into  a  berry-like  fruit  —  or  a  soli¬ 
tary  naked  seed.  The  seed  has  a  hard  crustaceous  in¬ 
tegument  ;  the  embryo  is  in  the  midst  of  fleshy  oily  al¬ 
bumen:  the  cotyledons  are  either  two,  or  numerous  and 
whorled.  The  mode  of  brandling  is  peculiar,  numer¬ 
ous  buds  proceeding  from  the  side  of  the  main  stein,  so 
as  generally  to  form  whorls  of  branches,  which  are 
generally  almost  horizontal  in  their  direction,  while 
the  central  vertical  shoot  runs  up  often  with  admiruble 
straightness,  and  some  of  the  P.  attain  a  height  unri- 
vaHed  among  other  forest- 
trees.  The  wood  consists  of 
punctated  cells;  the  sides  of 
the  tubes  or  elongated  cells 
which  form  it,  and  which  are 
nearly  of  equal  diameter, 
being  marked  by  circular 
discs,  which,  when  highly 
magnified  (Fig.  2110),  exhibit 
a  small  internal  circle,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  larger  external 
one.  This  peculiarity  of  the 
wood  of  the  P.  is  important, 
as  enabling  us  to  recognize  it 
in  a  fossil  state,  ami  to  refer 
many  fossils,  particularly  of 
the  coal  formation,  to  this 
order.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  them  belong  to 
the  northern  hemisphere. 

The  P.  are  very  long-lived  ; 
some  of  them  are  supposed  to 
be  capable  of  attaining  an  age 
of  2.000  or  3,000  years.  When 
the  stem  of  a  coniferous  tree 
is  cut  across,  it  does  not  Fig.  2110. 

sprout  again  from  the  root.  section  op  part  of  a 
The  P.,  besides  the  great  use-  stem  of  fir,  highly 
fulness  of  the  timber  of  many,  magnified. 

are  remarkably  productive 

of  turpentines  and  resins.  Astringent  substances  are 
also  found  in  their  bark,  and  fixed  oil  in  their  seeds. 
The  seeds  of  some  species  of  Ihne  and  Araucaria  are 
used  as  food.  —  See  Abif.s.  Araucaria,  Larch,  Pinus,  Ac. 

Pinacotlie  cn,  n  [Gr.  pinakotheke.  from  pinax,  a 
picture.]  In  ancient  architecture,  an  apartment  re¬ 
served  for  the  exposition  of  paintings.  This  term  has 
been  applied  by  the  Germans  to  signify  the  buildings 
erected  to  serve  as  a  national  gallery  of  the  works  of 
their  best  artists,  as  in  Munich. 

1*  ill  a  loro,  n.  A  child's  apron. 

Pin  cers,  n.  pi.  [0.  Fr.  jdnses,  a  pair  of  pincers.]  An 
instrument  for  squeezing  or  griping  anything  to  be  held 
fast :  an  instrument  for  drawing  nails  from  boards  and 
the  like. 

Pincli,  v.  a.  [Fr.  pincer  ;  It.  pizzicare.  to  pinch.]  T« 
press  bard  or  squeeze  between  the  ends  of  the  fingers, 
the  teeth,  claws,  or  with  an  instrument,  Ac. ;  to  squeeze, 
as  the  flesh  till  it  is  pained  or  livid.  —  To  squeeze,  gripe, 
or  compress  between  two  bard  substances.  —  To  straiten ; 
to  oppress  with  want ;  to  pain  by  constriction  ;  to  press  ; 
to  distress;  to  straiten  by  difficulties;  as ,  pinched  with 
the  cold,  pinched  with  hunger. 

— r.  n.  To  act  with  pressing  force;  to  bear  hard.  —  To 
spare:  to  be  straitened. 

— n.  A  close  compression  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers ; 
also,  that  which  is  taken  between  the  ends  of  the  fin¬ 
gers,  as  snuff.  —  Distress  inflicted  or  suffered;  pres¬ 
sure;  oppression  ;  straits;  difficulty. 

Pincli'beck.  n.  [From  the  name  of  its  inventor.] 
I  Chem.)  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  resembling  gold 
in  its  appearance. 

Pincli'er,  n.  The  person  or  thing  that  pinches. 

Pinchers*,  n.pl.  An  instrument  for  griping  things 
to  be  held  fast,  drawing  nails,  Ac. 

Pinell'fiMt,  n.  A  miser;  a  pinch-penny. 

Paiicti'in^ly-  adv.  In  a  pinching  manner. 

Pincti'-peniiy,  n.  A  penurious  person;  a  miser. 

Pinck  ney,  the  name  of  an  ancient  family  of  S.  Car¬ 
olina,  which,  from  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
has  produced  several  members  distinguished  in  the  mil¬ 
itary  and  political  history  of  the  U.  States.  See  Suppt. 

Pinck  ney,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  of  Livingston 
co.,  abt.  45  m.  S.E.  of  Lansing. 

Pinckney,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co., 
abt.  55  m.*E.  by  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Pinckney,  in  M.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Rutherford  co., 
abt.  200  in?  W.  by  S.  of  Raleigh.  * 

Pinckney,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Lewis 
co.;  pop.  (1870)  1,149.  . 

Pinck  ney  ville.  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Gwmett  co., 
abt.  90  m.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Pinckney  ville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Perrv  co.,  abt.  134  in.  S.  of  Springfield. 

Pi  nek  ncy  ville,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  >\ilkin- 
son  co.,  abt.  135  in.  S.W  .  of  Jackson.  , 

Piiicknej’ville.  ill  5-  Carolina,  a  village  of  Union 
dist  abt.  TO  m.  N  N  W.  of  Colombia. 

1‘in  -cnsliion,  n.  A  small  cushion  into  which  pins  are 
stuck  for  snfetv  and  preservation. 

Pilltlnr.  the  great  Oreek  lyric  poet.  B  at  or  near  Thebes, 
in  Boeotia,  about  B.  c.  522.  Me  was  of  a  noble  family, 
said  to  have  been  skilled  in  music,  and  he  learned  his 
father’s  art  of  flute-playing.  At  Athens  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Basils  of  Hermione,  and  on  Us  return  lie  was  assisted 
by  the  advice  of  his  celebrated  countrywomen.  Myi  tis 
and  Comma,  who  were  also  his  competitors — frequently 
successful  ones — at  the  public  festivals.  P.  made  poetry 
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and  music  the  business  of  his  life,  and  composed  choral 
songs  for  princes  and  states  in  all  parts  of  Greece;  for 
which,  as  was  the  custom,  he  received  money  and  gifts. 
Yet  lie  did  not  become  a  mere  hireling,  but  maintained 
such  a  dignified  position  as  befitted  him  as  poet  and  man, 
and  s|K>ke  truth  fearlessly  to  all.  lie  did  not  live  at 
courts,  nor  take  part  iu  public  affairs.  P.  excelled  in 
all  varieties  of  choral  poetry,  hymns  to  the  gods,  pteans, 
odes  for  processions,  drinking-songs,  Ac.  But  the  only 
poems  of  his  now  extant,  are  the  Epinikia,  or  Triumphal 
Odes,  composed  in  celebration  of  victories  at  the  great 
public  games  —  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  Neuiean,  and 
Isthmian.  The  praises  of  the  victor,  of  his  family,  and 
his  state,  are  intermixed  with  mythical  narratives  and 
sententious  maxims  and  admonitions;  and  the  odes  — 
sublime,  enthusiastic,  and  full  of  lofty  thought  and  sen¬ 
timent —  are  marked  by  an  extraordinary  variety  of 
style  and  expression.  No  two  odes  have  the  same 
metre.  P.  attained  the  highest  renown  in  his  own  age, 
and  as  a  lyrical  poet  has  no  rival.  When  Thebes  was 
destroyed  by  Alexander,  the  conqueror  spared  the  house 
of  P.  1).  probably  442. 

Pindar'ic*.  n.  An  ode  in  the  style  and  manner  of  Pin¬ 
dar,  the  Greek  poet. 

Pinriar'ic,  Pindar'ical,  a.  After  the  style  and 
manner  of  Pindar,  the  Greek  poet ;  irregular. 

Pin'riarisin,  n.  The  act  of  imitating  the  style  of  Pindar. 

Pin'riai'ist,  n.  A  person  who  imitates  the  style  of  Pin¬ 
dar  in  writing. 

Pinrio'va,  n.  See  Attalba. 

Pin '(lust,  n.  Small  particles  of  metal  made  by  pointing 
pins. 

Pine,  n.  [A.S. ptnn;  Fr. pin;  Lat.pimw.]  ( Bot .)  See  Pinus. 

— v.  n.  (A  S .pinan,  to  languish  ;  U.  Ger.  pina ,  labor. J  To 
languish ;  to  wither;  to  decay,  with  pain,  grief,  anguish, 
Ac.  —  To  lose  flesh  or  wear  away  under  any  distress  or 
anxiety  of  mind;  to  waste  away  with  longing  for  some¬ 
thing. 

— v.  a.  To  grieve  for  ;  to  bemoan  in  silence.  —  To  make  to 
languish. 

Pine,  in  Indiana ,  a  township  of  Benton  co. ;  pop.  abt. 

l, 000.  —  A  township  of  Porter  co. ;  pop.  abt.  460.  —  A 
township  of  Warren  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Pine,  in  Minnesota,  un  E.  co.,  adjoining  Wisconsin;  area, 
abt.  1,800  sq.  hi.  Rivers.  St.  Croix,  Snake,  and  Kettle 
rivers.  Surface,  uneven  and  hilly;  soil,  not  very  fertile. 
Cap.  Cheng watana.  Pop.  abt.  600. 

Pi  ne,  ill  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Alleghany  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,660.  —  A  township  of  Armstrong  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,000. —  A  township  of  Columbia  co. ;  pop.  abt.  800. 
—  A  township  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200.  —  A 
township  of  Indiana  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,600.  —  A  township 
of  Lycoming  co. ;  pop.  abt.  900.  —  A  township  of  Mercer 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Pine  al,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pitiea,  the  cone  of  a  pine.J 
Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a  pine-cone  or  piue-apple. 

Pine'nl  Gland,  n.  {Anal.)  A  small,  heart-shaped 
protuberance  of  the  brain,  hanging  by  two  peduncles 
from  the  beds  of  the  optic  nerves  immediately  over  the 
corpora  quadrigemina.  Some  fanciful  physiologists  have 
asserted  that  it  is  the  seat  of  the  soul. 

Pine  -apple,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Ananassa. 

Pi ne  appl e-oil,  n.  ( Chem .)  A  solution  of  butyric 
ether  iu  ulcohol,  lias  the  odor  of  the  pine-apple,  and  is 
prepared  for  the  use  of  confectioners  as  a  flavoring  ma¬ 
terial. 

Pine  Rar'ren  Creek,  in  Alabama ,  enters  the  Ala¬ 
bama  River  betweeu  Wilcox  and  Dallas  cos. 

Pine  IJar'rens,  n.  pi.  A  term  applied  to  level,  sandy 
tracts,  covered  with  pines,  in  the  Southern  States. 

Pine  lleml,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Dakota  co., 
abt.  16  m.  S.  by  E.  of  St.  Paul. 

Pine  HI  nil*,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  co.,  abt..  48  m.  S.E.  of  Little  Rock;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Pine  111 ii ir.  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village  of  Pulaski  co., 
abt.  66  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Pine'*  clad.  Pine' •  crowned,  a.  Covered  or 
crowned  with  pine-trees. 

Pine  Creek,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Ogle  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,400. 

Pine  Creek,  in  Indiana,  enters  the  Wabash  River 
from  Warren  co. 

Pi  ne  Creek,  in  Michigan,  enters  St.  Joseph's  River 
from  Berrien  co. 

Pine  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  West  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  near  Jersey  Shore.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  ol  Clinton  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. —  A  township  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  co, ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Pine'-iineli,  n.  (Zodl.)  A  North  American  bird,  fain. 
PrinyiUidm* 

Pine  Crroi'e,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Amador 
co.,  abt  9  m.  N.E.  of  Jackson.  —  A  village  of  Sierra  co., 
abt.  66  in.  N.E.  of  Marysville. 

Pine  drove,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Van  Bureii 
co. ;  i>op.  abt.  700. 

Pine  drove,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Cumber¬ 
land  co.,  abt.  15  in.  S.W .  ol  Carlisle.  —  A  village  of  Mer¬ 
cer  co.,  abt.  10  m.  E  S.E.  of  Mercer.  —  A  post-borough 
and  township  of  Schuylkill  co.,  abt.  40  m.  N.E.  of  Har¬ 
risburg;  pop.  abt.  6,600.  —  A  township  of  Venango  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,400. —  A  twp.  of  Warren  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Pine  drove*  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Wetzel 
co.,  abt.  40  m.  S.  of  Wheeling. 

Pine  in  rove,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Portage  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  500. 

Pine  drove  Mills*  in  Pennsylvania,  &  post-village 
of  Centre  co.,  abt.  90  in.  N.VV.  of  Harrisburg. 

Pine  Hill,  in  Georgia ,  a  village  of  Talbot  co.,  abt.  25 

m.  E..N.K.  of  Columbus. 

Pine  tslunri,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Goodhue  co.,  abt.  16  m.  N.N.w.  of  Rochester, 


Pi'nel.  Philippe,  a  celebrated  French  physician,  b.  at 
St.  Andre,  Tarn,  1745,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Institute  in  1806,  ami  d.  1826.  His  most  valuable  works 
were  his  Traite  Med ico - ph ilosoph  17 tie  de  V Alienation 
Mentals  ( 1791 ),  and  La  Nosographie  Philosophique  { 1798), 
with  its  commentary  La  Medtcine,  Clinique  (1802),  P. 
gained  for  himself  undying  fame  by  his  reformation  of 
the  old  barbarous  methods  of  treating  the  insane.  The 
physicians  brought  up  under  the  old  system  were  not 
ashamed  to  offer  a  vigorous  opposition  to  P.'h  philan¬ 
thropic  opinions;  but  lie  fortunately  succeeded  iu  thor¬ 
oughly  establishing  their  correctness,  and  his  system  in 
a  few  years  prevailed  over  the  whole  of  Europe. 

Pine  Lake,  iu  Michigan ,  a  village  of  Oakland  co.,  abt. 
28  111.  N.VV.  of  Detroit. 

Pine  Lake,  in  Wisconsin,  a  small  sheet  of  water  of 
Waukesha  co.  —  A  village  of  Waukesha  co.,  ubt.  26  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

Pine  in  California,  a  village  of  Tuolumne  co., 

abt.  12  111.  N.N.E.  of  Sonora. 

Pine'-niarten,  n.  (Zodl.)  The  Martes  abietum,  a 
species  of  marteu  which  inhabits  the  pine  forests  of  N. 
Europe. 

Pine  Mead'ow,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Litch¬ 
field  co.,  abt.  26  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Hartford. 

Pine'-needle  Wool,  Pine '-wood  Wool,  n.  A  fibrous 
vegetable  substance  obtained  by  treating  the  buds  and 
leaves  of  trees  of  the  order  Pinaceie  with  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  carbonate  ol  soda.  —  Simmotids. 

Pine  Plain,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Allegan 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  200. 

Pine  Plains,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Dutchess  co.,  abt.  50  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Albany;  pop. 
(1870)  1,503. 

Pine  River, in  Michigan,  ft ows  into  the  Tittibawassee 
River  in  Midland  co. 

— A  township  of  Gratiot  co. ;  pop.  abt.  600. 

Pine  River,  in  New  Hampshire,  enters  Ossipee  Lake 
in  Carroll  co. 

Pine  River,  in  IFtacowsm,  enters  Wisconsin  River  in 
Richland  co. 

— A  post-township  of  Waushara  co. 

Pine  Rock,  iu  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Ogle  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Pinerolo,  (pi-nai-ro’lo,)  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Turin, 
22  m.  S.W.  of  Turin.  Manuf.  Woollens,  silks,  paper, 
and  leather.  Pop.  15,464. 

Pine  Run,  iu  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Genesee  co., 
abt.  11  m.  N.  of  Flint. 

Pin'ery,  n.  A  pine  forest.  —  The  place  where  pine¬ 
apples  are  grown. 

Pine'-sa|>,  n.  (Bot.)  See  IIypopithis. 

Pine  Valley,  iu  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Clark  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  7 00. 

Pine'ville,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Marion  co.,  abt.  30 
m.  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

Pine'ville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  MacDonald  co.,abt.  176  in.  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City  ; 
pop.  abt.  900. 

1  Pin 'ey,  a.  Piny. 

— n.  The  resin  of  Voter ia  lndica. 

Pin'ey,  or  Piny,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Clarion  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

Pin'ey  C’reeU,  in  Arkansas,  flows  into  the  Arkansas 
River  from  Pope  co. 

Pin'ey  Fork,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Lawrence 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Pi  11'ey  Point,  in  Virginia ,  a  headland  and  light¬ 
house  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Potomac  River,  about  14  in. 
from  iis  mouth.  It  exhibits  a  fixed  light  25  ft.  high. 

Pin'ey  tor  Rig)  River,  or  Pinky  Fork,  in  Missouri , 
rises  by  several  branches  in  Texas  co.,  and  flowing  N., 
enters  the  Gasconade  River  ill  Pulaski  co. 

Pin'ey  River,  in  Tennessee,  enters  Duck  River  from 
Hickman  co. 

Pin'ey-VHr'niNli,  n.  The  resin  of  Vateria  lndica. 

Pi ng'ai ien In,  ( pin-ywick'u-ld,)  n.  [Lat.,  from  pinguis, 
fat.j  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plauts,  order  Lentibulariacese. 
The  herb  called  the  Butter-wort  (P.  vulgaris),  from  its 
property  of  coagulating  milk,  belongs  to  this  genus. 

Pin'-iesitlier,  (- feth'er ,)  n.  The  short  feathers  of  a 
bird  just  beginning  to  grow,  and  which  resemble  a  pin 
in  form. 

Pin'-featlicred,  a.  Having  pin  -  feathers  ;  having 
feathers  yet  only  beginning  to  shoot. 

Pi  n't  old,  (  written  also  penfold,)  n.  A  place  in  which 
beasts  are  confiued. 

Pi  n  too  tod,  a.  Having  toes  or  feet  bordered  by  a 
membrane. 

Ping'ster,  Pinkster,  n.  [Du.  pinkster ;  Qer.  pfng- 
8/efi. J  Pentecost;  Whitsuntide. 

Pinguid,  ( ping'gwid ,)  a.  [Lat.  jnnguis ,  fat.]  Fat; 
unctuous;  oleaginous. 

Pin'giiite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  chloropal  re¬ 
sembling  bole.  It  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  iron,  occur¬ 
ring  iu  dark-green  masses,  which  are  soft  like  new  soap, 
ami  feel  greasy. 

l*i  11  gnitlMle,  n.  [Lat.  pinguitudo ,  from  pinguis,  fat.] 
Fatness;  unctuous  ness.  (R.) 

Pin  hold,  n.  A  place  where  a  pin  holds  or  fastens 
anything. 

Pin'Iiole,  n.  A  small  hole  made  by  the  puncture  or 
perforation  of  a  piu  ;  a  very  small  aperture. 

Plll'ic  Acid,  n.  [Lat.  pinus,  the  fir-tree.]  (Chem.) 
The  principal  resinous  constituent  of  common  resin  or 
colophony. 

Pillion,  {pin'yun,)  n.  [Lat.  penna,  or  pinna ,  a  feather.] 
A  wing. — The  joint  of  a  bird’s  wing  the  remotest  from 
the  body.  —  A  fetter  for  the  arms. 

— v.  a.  To  bind  or  confine  the  wings  of ;  to  confine  by  bind¬ 
ing  the  wings. —  To  cut  off,  as  the  first  joint  of  the 
wings.  —  To  bind  or  confine,  as  the  arm,  or  arms,  to  the 
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body.  —  Figuratively,  to  confine ;  to  shackle  :  to  chain, 
as  with  rules  ;  to  bind;  to  fasten  to. 

(Mech.)  A  small  wheel  that  plays  in  the  teeth  of  a 
larger  oue,  or  sometimes  into  un  arbor,  or  a  spindle, 
having  notches  or  leaves,  which  are  caught  successively 
by  the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  the  motion  being  thereby 
communicated  to  the  rest  of  the  machinery. 

Pin' lie.  n.  (Min.)  An  alkaline  variety  of  altered 
iolite.  It  occurs  iu  six-sided  or  twelve-sided  prisms, 
with  their  lateral  (sometimes  with  their  terminal)  edges 
replaced.  It  is  named  after  the  miue  Pint,  in  Saxony, 
where  the  first  specimens  were  discovered  in  granite. 

Pink,  n.  [Du.]  An  eye;  commonly  a  small  eye,  or  nar¬ 
row  and  long,  or  narrowed  by  the  contraction  of  Jids; 
as,  /nnA'-eyed  ;  —  used  only  iu  composition. 

(Bot.)  See  Dianthus. 

— A  light-red  or  rose-color  used  by  painters,  so  called  from 
the  color  of  the  flower.  —  Anything  supremely  bright  or 
excellent. 

(Zodl.)  A  little  fish;  the  minnow. 

(Naut.)  A  kind  of  heavy  narrow-sterned  ship. 

— v.  a.  To  work  in  eyelet  holes;  to  pierce  with  small  holes. 

—  To  stah;  to  pierce.  —  To  dye  of  the  color  of  pink. 

Pi nk '-eye,  (-t,)  n.  A  small  eye. 

Pink'-ey  ed,  (  id.)  a.  Having  small  eyes. 

Pfliik'iiig-iron,  n.  A  cutting  instrument  for  scollop¬ 
ing  the  edges  of  ribbons,  Ac.  —  Simmonds. 

Pink -needle,  n.  A  shepherd's  bodkin. 

Pink  ney  (or  Pinckney;  City,  in  Washington 
Territory ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Spokane  co.,  abt.  200 
m.  N.  of  Walla-Walla. 

Pink'-root,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Spigelia. 

Pink  ster,  n.  See  Pinostkr. 

Pink  -stern,  n.  (Naut.)  Narrow-stern. 

Pink'-sterned,  a.  (Naut.)  Having  a  narrow  stern. 

Pin  -money,  n.  A  sum  of  money  allowed  or  settled 
on  a  wile,  as  for  pins,  that  is,  for  her  private  expenses. 

Pill'na,  n.  [Lat.,  a  feather.]  (Zodl.)  A  gen.  of  lamelli- 
branchiate  mollusca,  commonly  called  wing-shells ,  re¬ 
markable  for  the  size  of  the  byssus,  by  which  they 
adhere  to  the  rocks,  and  which  the  natives  of  Sicily 
manufacture  into  gloves,  socks,  and  other  articles  of  sale 
and  ornament. 

(Bot.)  A  primary  branch  of  the  petiole  of  a  bipen- 
imte  or  tripeunate  leaf. 

Pinnace,  ( pin'nds ,)  n.  [It.  pinaccia ,  dim.  of  pino,  a 
ship.]  (Naut.)  Formerly,  a  small  light  vessel  with  sails 
and  oars;  hut  now  generally  understood  as  the  second 
in  point  of  size  of  the  boats  belonging  to  a  ship  of  war. 

Pinnacle,  (pin'na-kl.)  n.  [Lat.  pin nacnlum,  dim.  of 
pinna. )  (Arch.)  A  small  square  or  polygonal  pillar, 
generally,  but  not  necessarily,  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  angles  of  a  building,  ter¬ 
minating  upwards  pyramidally,  and 
embellished  with  foliage  at  the  an¬ 
gles  of  the  pyramidal  part.  It  is 
much  used  in  mediaeval  architecture, 
as  a  termination  to  buttresses,  the 
tops  of  gables,  &c. ;  in  these  positions 
it  is  in  the  form  of  a  spire,  with 
crockets  and  a  flnial,  and  is  some¬ 
times  surrounded  with  small  shafts, 
and  highly  ornamented. 

— v.a.  To  build  or  furnish  with  pin¬ 
nacles. 

Pin  nate,  Pin'nateri,  a.  (Bot.) 

See  Leaf. 

(Zodl.)  Applied  by  Linnaeus  to  the 
feet  of  those  birds  which  have  the 
toes  bordered  by  a  scalloped  mem¬ 
brane,  as  the  coots. 

Pin Hately,  adv.  In  a  piunate 
manner. 

Pinnat'iliri,  a.  [Lat.  pinna  tus , 
feathered,  and  Jindere,  to  split.]  (Bot.) 

Divided  in  a  pinnated  manner.  See 
Leaf. 

Pinnatilo'bate,  a.  (Bot.)  Piu- 
nately  lobed. 

Pi n n at  i peri, a.  [Lat./?innaD«s,and 
pes,  jiedis,  foot.J  (Zodl.)  Fin-footed; 
having  the  toes  bordered  by  mem¬ 
branes. 

Pin  ner,  n.  One  who  pins  or  fastens ; 
also,  a  pound-keeper. — A  pin-maker. 

—  The  lappet  of  a  head-dress  which 

flies  loose.  Fig.  2111. 

Pinnilorm,  a.  [Lat.  pinna,  and  pinnacle. 
forma,  a  form.]  Haviug  the  shape  (13th  ceutury.) 
of  a  feather  or  pin. 

Pin 'n i peris,  n.pl.  [Lat.  pinna,  and  pes,  pedis ,  a  foot.] 
(Zodl.)  The  name  of  a  section  of  crabs  ( Brachyuruus 
Decapod  Crustaceans),  in  which  are  comprehended  those 
that  have  the  last  pair  of  feet,  if  not  more,  terminated 
by  a  flattened  joint  fitted  for  swimming. 

Pin'nonarie,  n.  A  confection  made  chiefly  of  almonds 
and  pines. 

Pin'n nlate,  a.  {Bot.)  That  is  subdivided  into  leaflets. 

Pin  nule,  n.  (Bot.)  A  secondary  division  or  leaflet  of 
a  pinnate  leaf. 

Pin  Oak,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  of  Dubuque  co.,  abt. 
80  in.  N.E.  by  N.  of  Iowa  City. 

Pinos,  (pee'noce.)  an  island  of  the  United  States  of  Co¬ 
lombia,  in  the  Gulf  of  Darien  ;  Lat.  9°  1' 30"  N.,  Lon. 
77°  48'  W. 

Pin'-rack,??.  (Naut.)  An  apparatus  at  various  parts  of 
the  upper  deck  of  a  ship.  It  consists  of  a  frame  con¬ 
taining  sheaves  or  pulleys,  around  which  ropes  can  bo 
worked,  and  pins  or  cleats  to  which  they  can  be  belayed. 

Pint,  n  [A.S.  pynt ;  Fr.  pinte.  J  A  measure  of  capacity, 
being  the  eighth  part  of  a  gallon. 
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Pinta'do,  n.  ( Zool .)  See  Guinea-fowl. 

Pin  tail  Duck,  or  Sprigtail,  n.  ( Zo<>l .)  A  species  of 
birds,  belonging 
to  the  Anatint r, 
and  forming  the 
genus  Dafila , 
cliaracte r  i  ze  d 
by  the  bill  long 
and  narrow, tail 
pointed.  The  P. 
is  a  shy  and 
cautious  bird, 
feeding  in  tho 
mud -flats  and 
shallow  fresh¬ 
water  marshes, 
but  rarely  re¬ 
sides  on  the 
coast.  The  male 
is  *26  inches  in 
length  and  34 
inches  in  ex¬ 
tent. 

Pintla'la,  or  BMntela'la,  in  Alabama,  a  creek  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  Alabama  River  from  Montgomery  co. 

Pintle,  (  phi'll,)  n.  [Dimin.  of  pin.]  A  little  pin. 

(Artil.)  A  long  iron  bolt  to  prevent  a  cannon  from 
recoiling. 

(Want.)  On  ship-board,  the  hook  or  upper  half  of  each 
hinge  by  which  the  rudder  is  hung.  The  pintle  projects 
from  the  fore-edge  of  the  rudder,  as  the  brace  into  which 
it  works  is  fastened  to  the  after-face  of  the  sternpost. 

Pint'-stonp,  (stoop.)  n.  A  vessel  of  measure  contain¬ 
ing  about  3  English  pints. 

Pill'll*,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  Pine,  a  genus  of  trees,  order 
Pinacese,  distinguished  from  allied  genera  by  the  male 
catkins  being  crowded  and  racemose,  and  by  the  scales 
of  tho  cones  being  thickened  and  angular  at  the  end. 
Several  species  are  valuable  timber-trees;  as  P.  syl- 
vestris ,  the  Scotch  fir,  which  yields  the  timber  known 
as  Dantzic,  or  Riga  fir  and  Russian  deal;  P.  strobus , 
yielding  the  white-pine,  or  deal,  of  the  United  States; 
mitis  and  palustris ,  yielding  the  yellow  pine  or  deal; 
P.  rigida  (see  Fig.  662),  P.  lambertiann,  and  many 
more.  Pine  timber  is  used  to  an  enormous  extent  in 
this  country  and  elsewhere  for  house-carpentry, joinery, 
Ac.  Many  valuable  products  besides  timber  may  be 
traced  to  this  genus.  P.  sylvestris ,  the  Scotch  fir  (Fig. 
2113),  or  wild  pine,  is  the  source  of  common  turpentine; 
this  yields,  by  distillation,  the  useful  liquid  known  as 
oil,  spirits,  or  essence  of  turpentine.  When  subjected 
to  destructive  distillation,  the  wood  yields  wood-tar  and 
pitch.  The  inner  bark  is  used  in  Norway  for  making 
the  remarkable  alimentary  substance  called  bark-bread. 
From  the  leaves  of  this  species  the  fleecy  substance 
termed  pine-wool,  or  fir-wood,  is  prepared;  it  is  used 
for  stuffing  mattresses,  and  is  said  to  be  repulsive  of 
vermin.  An  oil  called  fir-wood  oil ,  said  to  be  obtained 
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from  this  substance,  has  lately  been  introduced  into 
this  country  from  Germany,  and  recommended  as  an 
external  application  in  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  Ac.  P. 
pinaster,  or  mnritima.  the  Cluster-pine,  yields  Bordeaux 
turpentine,  galipot  tar,  and  pitch.  P.  australis ,  the 
Pitch-pine,  forms  a  great  portion  of  the  Pine  barrens 
of  the  Southern  States,  and.  along  with  /*.  palustris,  the 
Swamp  or  Long-leaved  pine,  furnishes  the  greater  pro- 
p  rtion  of  the  turpentine,  tar.  Ac.,  consumed  in  this 
country,  or  exported  into  other  countries.  P.  tseda ,  the 
Frankincense-pine,  also  yields  turpentine.  P.  pinea ,  the 
Stone  pine,  has  edible  seeds,  which  are  used  as  a  dessert 
under  the  name  of  pine-nuts.  P.  cemhra ,  the  Siberian 
stone-pine,  has  also  edible  seeds;  its  young  shoots, 
on  being  distilled,  furnish  the  ro- called  Carpathian 
balsam.  P.  pumilio,  the  Mugho,  or  Mountain -pine, 
yields,  by  spontaneous  exudation,  an  oleo-resin.  called 
Hungarian  balsam.  P.  geradiana,  a  native  of  Thibet 


and  Afghanistan,  has  seeds  which  are  edible.  P.  longi- 
folia,  w  hich  flourishes  iu  the  liHiialayas,  yields  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  turpentine. 

Pin'weeil,  n.  (Pot.)  >ee  Leciiea. 

Pin  y,  a.  Abounding  with  pine-trees. 

BMn'zon,  Alonzo,  Vincent  Yanez,  and  Martin,  three 
brothers,  Spaniards,  who  had  commands  iu  Columbus’ 
first  voyage,  and  by  whose  exertions  mainly  it  was  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  men  were  induced  to  risk  their 
lives  on  this  perilous  enterprise.  Vincent  Yaflez  was 
tho  most  distinguished  of  the  brothers  ;  ho  made  several 
voyages,  on  the  most  important  of  which  he  sailed  in 
December,  1499,  and  discovered  Brazil  and  tho  river 
Amazon,  three  months  before  Cabral  took  possession  of 
South  America  for  tho  crown  of  Portugal. 

BMoin'ho,  Sebastiano  del,  a  celebrated  Italian  painter, 
li.  at  Venice.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Giorgione,  and  painted 
historical  and  portrait  pieces.  One  of  his  finest  works, 
— “  The  Raising  of  Lazarus  ”  —  is  in  the  National  Gallery 
in  London.  Later  in  life,  he  quitted  his  profession  to 
assume  the  functions  of  keeper  of  the  signet  to  Pope 
Clement  VII.;  whence  arose  his  name  Del  Piombo, 
“of  the  lead,”  in  allusion  to  the  lead  of  the  seal.  Many 
of  the  designs  of  his  pictures  were  furnished  by  Michael 
Angelo;  Sebastiano  supplying  the  fine  coloriug,  which 
characterized  his  style.  I),  at  Rome,  1547. 

Pioneer',  r.  a.  To  go  before  and  prepare,  as  tho  way 
for  others. 

— n.  |  Fr.  pionnier ,  from  Lat.  pedito ,  to  go  on  foot.] 
(MU.)  The  name  given  to  certain  soldiers,  in  all  infantry 
regiments,  whose  business  is  to  assist  in  clearing  the 
road  before  an  army,  in  sinking  mines,  and  throwing 
up  works  and  fortifications.  Pioneers  are  provided  on 
a  march  with  shovels,  axes,  spades,  pickaxes,  and  all 
other  necessary  implements. 

— One  who  goes  before  to  remove  obstructions  or  prepare 
the  way  for  another. 

Pioneer',  in  Iowa ,  a  township  of  Cedar  co. ;  pop.  1,504. 

Pioneer  City,  formerly  Hogam,  in  Idaho  Territory ,  a 
village  of  Boisee  co.,  abt.  12  m.  N.N.W.  of  Idaho  City. 

Pioneer  Grove,  in  Iowa ,  a  village  of  Cedar  co.,  abt. 
25  m.  N.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

■Monied,  (-nid,)  a.  Abounding  with  pionies. 

Pi'ony,  Peony,  or  Pieony,  n.  (Bot.)  See  PjEONIa. 

Pi'on*,  a.  [Fr.  pieux;  It.pio;  Lat .  pius.]  Reverencing 
and  honoring  the  Supreme  Being  in  heart,  and  in  the 
practice  of  the  duties  lie  has  enjoined  ;  godly. — Dictated 
by  reverence  to  God;  proceeding  from  piety.  —  Having 
duo  respect  and  affection  for  parents  or  other  relatives. 

—  Practised  under  the  pretence  of  religion;  as,  pious 
frauds. 

Pi'oniNly,  adv.  In  a  pious  manner;  with  reverence 
ami  affection  for  God;  with  due  regard  for  natural  and 
civil  relations. 

flM'on*-minded,  n.  Of  a  pious  or  religious  disposition. 

■Mp,  n.  [Du.;  Fr.  pepe,  from  pepier ,  to  pip,  to  chirp; 
Lit.  pi  pi  re ;  formed  from  tho  sound.]  A  disease  of  fowls 
in  which  a  horny  pellicle  grows  on  the  tip  of  their 
tongue.  This  pellicle,  if  not  removed,  proves  fatal,  as  it 
hinders  the  birds  from  feeding. 

— A  spot  on  cards.  —  The  seed  of  an  apple,  orange,  or  simi¬ 
lar  fruit. 

— v.  n.  To  cry  or  chirp,  as  a  chicken. 

Pi'pa,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  Batrachian  reptiles,  closely 
allied  to  the  common 
toad,  but  distinguished 
by  the  body  being  hori¬ 
zontally  flattened,  tho 
head  large  and  triangu¬ 
lar,  tongue  wanting, 
ty  m  pa  n  uni  concealed  be¬ 
neath  the  skin,  the  eyes 
small,  placed  near  tho 
margin  of  the  upper  jaw. 

The  best  known  species 
istheSurinamToad,/Y/>a 
Surinammsis  (tho  Unto 
pipa  of  Linmeus),  which 
is  considerably  larger 
than  the  common  toad.  Fig.  2114.  —  Surinam  toad, 
The  P.  lays  its  eggs  in  ( Pipa  Surinamtiutia.) 

the  water,  after  which 

they  are  collected  by  the  male,  and  placed  on  the  back 
of  the  female,  the  skin  enlarging  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  enclose  the  eggs  in  cells  ;  here  the  development  goes 
on  till  the  young  come  forth  as  perfectly  formed  toads. 

Pipe,  n.  [A.  S.]  A  circular  or  square  artificial  chan¬ 
nel,  used  for  the  conveyance  of  watery  fluids,  either 
under  pressure  or  not;  or  for  the  passage  of  aeriform 
fluids,  or  of  sound.  Pipes  are  made  of  wood,  iron,  both 
cast  and  wrought,  of  lead,  copper,  tin,  stone,  stone¬ 
ware,  brick,  glazed  brick,  Ac.;  according  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  they  are  to  be  employed,  or  according  to 
the  uses  to  which  they  are  to  be  converted. 

— A  wine  measure,  usually  containing  very  nearly  105  im¬ 
perial  or  126  wine  gallons.  Two  pipes,  or  210  imperial 
gallons,  make  a  tun.  But,  in  practice,  the  size  of  the 
pipe  varies  according  to  the  kind  of  wine  it  contains. 

(Mus.)  A  tube  in  which  air  is  caused  to  vibrate,  so 
as  to  produce  musical  sounds.  See  Organ. 

— A  long  tube  or  hollow  body. 

—A  tube  of  baked  clay,  or  other  material,  with  a  howl  at 
one  end,  used  in  smoking  tobacco.  (See  Tobacco-pipes  ) 

—  The  organs  of  voice  and  respiration.  —  The  key  or 
sound  of  the  voice. 

( Mininn .)  Ore  running  endwise  into  a  hole,  and  not 
sinking  downwards  or  in  a  vein. —  Worcester. 

— v.  n.  To  play  on  a  pipe,  flute,  fife,  or  other  tubular  wind- 
instrument  of  music. — To  haveashrill  sound;  to  whistle. 

— v.  a.  IV)  play  on  a  pipe  or  wind-instrument.  —  To  call 

I  by  means  of  a  pipe  or  whistle,  as  in  ships. 
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BMpe'-cBay,  n.  A  species  of  clay  used  to  niako  earther 

vessels,  tobacco-pipes,  Ac. 

Pi|>e  Greek,  in  Indiana ,  enters  tho  Wabash  River  in 
Cass  co.  —  An  affluent  of  White  River  from  Madison  ca 
—  A  township  of  Madison  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,4u0. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Miami  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Pipe  Creek,  in  Maryland, c liters  the  Monocacy  River 
in  Frederick  co. 


Pipe'-fi*li,  n.  The  common  name  of  the  genus  Syng- 
nathus,  family  Syngnathidee,  the  distinguishing  charac¬ 
ters  of  which  are, 
that  the  body  is 
greatly  elongated, 
slender,  and  cov-  ^  ^ 

cred  with  a  series 

of  i  u  d  u  rated  Pig.  21 15.  —  pipe-fish, 

plates,  arranged  (Synyyiaihus.) 

in  parallel  lines; 

that  the  nose  is  long  and  tubular;  that  the  gills  are 
arranged  in  small  round  tufts  along  the  branchial 
arches;  and  that  there  are  no  ventral  fins. 

BM'per,  n.  [F  rom  Gr.  piptn,  I  digest,  because  it  pro¬ 
motes  digestion  by  its  stimulating  capacity.]  (Bot.) 
The  typical  gen.  of  the  nat.  ord.  Pipe, race  re.  The  dried 
unripe  fruits  of  the  pepper-vine,  P.  nigrum  (Fig.  2116), 
constitute  the  black  pepper  of  the  shops.  White  pepper 
is  the  same  fruit  in  a  ripened  state,  divested  of  its  ex¬ 
ternal  pulpy  covering.  The  former  is  the  more  pun¬ 
gent  and  acrid,  as  tin*  peculiar  acrid  resin,  upon  which 
the  properties  of  the  pepper  partly  depend,  disappears 


Fig.  2116.  —  pepper- vine, 

( Piper  nigrum.) 


to  some  extent  in  the  process  of  ripening.  Besides  this 
acrid  resin,  both  black  and  white  pepper  contain  the 
alkaloid  called  piper ine.  Both  kinds  of  pepper  are  ex¬ 
tensively  employed  as  condiments,  aud  medicinally  as 
stimulants  and  correctives.  A  spoonful  of  black  pepper 
mixed  with  a  little  water  and  swallowed,  generally  gives 
relief  in  cases  of  flatulency.  The  pepper-vine  is  a  native 
of  India  and  the  Indian  islands.  P.  trioicum,  and  some 
other  species,  also  produce  good  pepper. 

Pipera'eeie,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  The  Pepper  family,  an 
order  of  plants,  alliance  Piperales.  Diag.  Solitary  car¬ 
pel,  an  erect  ovule,  an  embryo  lying  in  vitellus,  and 
opposite  or  alternate  leaves,  with  or  without  stipules. — 
They  are  herbs  or  shrubs  with  jointed  stems.  Flowers 
spiked,  perfect,  without  floral  envelopes,  bract  eat  ed ; 
stamens  2  or  more:  anthers  1-2-cel  led  ;  ovary  simple, 
1-celled,  with  1  erect  orthotropous  oyule  ?  stigma  sessile. 
Fruit  more  or  less  fleshy,  1-celled,  1-seeded  ;  seed  erect. 
The  peppers  are  exclusively  natives  of  tropical  regions, 
especially  in  America  and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
There  are  20  genera  and  COO  species.  They  are  remark¬ 
able  for  acrid,  pungent,  aromatic,  and  stimulant  prop¬ 
erties.  See  Artantiie,  Chavica,  Cubeba,  Macropiper, 
and  Piper. 

■Mper'ales,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  sub¬ 
class  H ypogynous  Exogens.  I)iag.  Achlamydcoua  flow¬ 
ers,  and  a  minute  embryo,  at  or  near  the  outside  of  a 
large  quantity  of  mealy  albumen.  The  alliance  includes 
3  orders — Pi pek acej£,  Oiiloranthace,®,  Saururace^.v. 

Plperine',  to.  [Lat.  piper.]  (C.hem.)  A  white  crys- 
tallizable  substance  extracted  from  black  pepper.  It  is 
tasteless,  and  free  from  pungency,  the  acrimony  of 
pepper  residing  in  a  peculiar  fixed  oil.  It  is  regarded 
as  a  feeble  alkaloid,  /brm.  ('o^H.-wOioNg- 

Pipestone.  to.  (Min.)  A  grayish-blu**  or  black  variety 
of  Argillite  or  clay-slate,  found  in  N.  Oregon, and  carved 
by  the  Indians  into  howls  of  tobacco-pipes. 

Pipestone,  ( pip'ston ,)  in  Michigan ,  a  post-township 
of  Berrien  co. ;  pop  abt.  1 ,052. 

■M|>e'*tone.  in  Minnesota, aS.W.co  ,  adjoining  Dakota; 
area ,  abt.  430  sq  m.  Rivers.  Redwood  and  Rock  rivers, 
and  Pipestone  Creek.  Surface ,  nearly  level;  soil,  in 
some  parts  fertile.  Pop.  abt.  100. 

Pipette',  n.  (Fr., dimin.  of  pipe.]  A  small  glass  pipe 
used  by  chemists. 

IMpiiiif.  a.  Weak  ;  feeble;  sickly;  —  from  the  weak  or 
piping  voice  of  the  sick.  —  Boiling;  from  the  sound  of 
the  boiling  fluids.  (Colloq.) 

_ n.  A  kind  of  cord-trimming  for  ladies'  dresses 

Simmonds . 

—pi.  (Bot.)  Pieces  cut  off;  cuttings. 

Pipit,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Anthus. 
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Pipkin,  n.  A  small  pipe  or  earthen  boiler. 

Pip  pin,  n.  [Du.  pippeling.]  ( Bot .)  A  kind  of  tart 
apple,  so  called  from  the  pips  or  dots  on  it. 

Pip'pula  lloola,  n.  See  Chavica. 

Pi'pra,  n. /  pi.  I'i  prime.  ( Zool .)  The  Manakins, 
a  genus  aud  family  oi  bir«ls,  order  Jnsessores.  They  are 
generally  small  and  of  brilliant  colors,  and  inhabitants 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  S.  America.  They  have  a  mod 
erate  or  short  hill,  depressed,  with  broad  base,  curved 
ridge,  compressed  sides,  and  toothed  tip;  the  nostrils 
are  hidden  by  the  frontal  leathers  ;  the  wings  generally 
short  and  pointed  ;  tail  short  and  even  ;  tarsi  moderate 
and  slender;  toes  long;  claws  acute. 

Pi|>sis'ew;i,  n.  (Bot.)  8ee  Pykola. 

Pi <1  iia,  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Stark  co.,  abt.  40  m. 
N.N.W.of  Logausport. 

Piqtia,  ( pik'toa ,)  in  Ohio ,  a  fine  manufacturing  and 
trading  town  of  Miami  co.,  on  the  Miami  Kiver,  about 
76  m.  W.  of  Columbus;  pop.  abt.  6,000. 

Piquancy,  ( pik'an-sy ,)  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  piquant ;  sharpness;  pungency. 

Piqimnt,  ( pik'ant ,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  piquer,  to  prick.] 
Stimulating  to  the  tongue.  —  Sharp;  tart;  pungent; 
severe. 

Piq’uaiitly,  adv.  With  sharpness  or  tartness. 

Pique,  (peek.)  n.  [Fr.,  from  piquer.)  Vexation; 
wounded  pride;  pet  or  slight  anger.  —  A  strong  desire. 
—  Point;  nicety;  punctilio. 

—v.  a.  To  irritate  ;  to  offend  ;  to  excite  a  degree  of  anger 
in.  —  To  excite  to  action;  to  touch  with  envy,  jealousy, 
or  other  passion.  —  To  pride  or  value  one’s  self  (w'itb 
the  reciprocal  pronoun). 

Piciucer.  ( pik-eer', )  v.  a.  Same  as  Pickeer,  q.  v. 

Piqueer'er,  n.  Same  as  Pickeerer,  q.  v. 

Piquet,  (  pe.-kel ',)  n.  [Fr.J  ( Games .)  This  game  is  of 
French  origin,  and  is  named  from  the  Fr.  word  pique , 
equivalent  to  the  English  “point.”  It  is  played  by  two 
persons  with  thirty-two  cards,  namely:  ace,  king,  queen, 
knave,  ten,  nine,  eight,  and  seven,  of  each  suit;  and 
these  cards  rank  according  to  the  succession  in  which 
they  are  here  placed,  —  the  ace  being  higher  than  the 
king,  the  king  than  the  queen,  and  so  on.  In  reckoning 
what  is  called  the  point .  the  ace  counts  eleven,  the  king, 
queen,  and  knave,  ten  each;  and  the  other  cards  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  their  respective  pips.  In  cutting 
for  the  deal,  he  that  cuts  the  lowest  piquet  card  deals; 
and  having  sliuflled  the  pack,  he  presents  it  to  his 
adversary,  who,  if  he  pleases,  may  shuffle  it  also.  Should 
he  do  so,  the  dealer  may  shuffle  again  ;  and,  having  done 
so,  places  them  before  the  other,  who  cuts  them.  The 
number  of  points  in  each  game  is  now  one  hundred; 
fifty  saves  the  lurch.  The  cards  are  to  be  dealt  two  l»y 
two,  aud  in  no  other  numbers.  In  this  manner  each 
player  is  to  have  twelve  cards  dealt  him,  ami  there  will 
then  remain  eight  cards,  which  are  called  the  stock ,  and 
are  to  be  placed  on  the  board  directly  before  the  two 
players.  From  this,  the  elder  hand  has  the  right  to  draw 
five  cards  in  their  natural  order,  aud  must  then  discard 
the  same  number  from  his  own  hand.  It  is  imperative 
for  the  elder  hand  to  discard  at  least  one  card,  but  not 
the  whole  five.  If  he  discard  less  than  five,  he  has  the 
privilege  of  looking  at  the  cards  left.  II is  own  discard 
Is  optional  with  the  dealer,  aud  if  chosen,  follows  after 
every  other  hand.  Tricks  are  taken  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner  hy  the  superior  cards  of  the  same  suit.  The  various 
denominations  of  the  score  are  as  follows:  1.  Carte 
Blanche ,  which  is,  when  a  hand  dealt  contains  no  picture- 
card.  This  hand  enables  the  holder  to  count  ten,  and  is 
counted  before  any  other.  2.  Point,  which  is  reckoned 
by  the  player  who  has  the  greater  number  of  cards  in 
any  suit,  or,  if  both  have  an  equal  number,  by  the  one 
who  Inis  the  greater  number  of  pips.  Whoever  has 
point  counts  one  of  each  card  he  holds.  3.  Sequence, 
which  is  several  cards  in  the  same  suit  following  con¬ 
secutively,  as  ace,  king,  queen, or  knave;  ten,  nine,  eight, 
&c.  4.  The  Quatofzc, which  occurs  when  a  player  has  four 
cards  of  equal  value  iu  the  four  different  suits;  that  is  to 
say,  four  ac.s,  kings,  queens,  knaves,  or  tens,  no  lower 
cards  counting.  Whichever  player  holds  the  highest 
qiiatorze  counts  fourteen;  those  which  are  highest  taking 
precedence,  and  preventing  any  inferior  quatorze  from 
being  of  value.  5.  The  Cards.  Two  cards,  one  from 
each  player,  make  a  trick  ;  if  each  player  has  six  tricks, 
the  cards  are  divided;  but  if  either  wins  seven  or  more 
tricks,  he  has  “  the  cards ;  ”  that  is,  he  counts  ten  beyond 
the  number  he  has  already  scored.  6.  The  Capot.  Which¬ 
ever  player  wins  all  the  tricks,  wins  what  is  called  a 
capot ,  and  instead  of  ten,  adds  forty  to  his  score. 

Plracrn'ca,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  85  m.  8.  of  Parna- 
hiba;  pop.  2,600. 

Pi'racy,  n.  [Fr.  piraterie ;  It.  and  Sp.  pirateria.]  The 
act,  practice,  or  crime  of  a  pirate. 

(Law.)  P.  consists  in  committing  those  acts  of  robbery 
and  depredation  upon  the  high  seas, or  other  places  where 
the  Admiralty  has  jurisdiction,  which,  if  committed 
upon  land,  would  have  amounted  to  felony  there.  This 
is  substantially  the  definition  of  this  off  nee  hy  the  law 
of  nations,  which,  on  conviction,  is  punished  with  death 
in  the  United  States  (Act  of  Congress,  March  3,  1819, 
made  perpetual  by  Act  of  May  15,  1820). 

— The  publishing  of  the  writings  of  another  without  per¬ 
mission  ;  the  robbing  of  another  by  copying  his  writings. 

Pi  r;v'us,  a  town  of  Greece  in  Attica,  the  port  of  Athens, 
and  5  m.  from  the  city.  In  the  neighborhood  are  still 
to  bo  seen  the  ruins  of  the  tomb  of  Themistocles.  Pop . 
6,000. 

Pirjihy,  (pe-ra-hee',)  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  abt.  52  m.  W.N.W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Piraiu'eter,  n.  [Gr.^Wm,  trial,  and  metron ,  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  power  required  to 
draw  carriages  over  roads.  —  Simmonds. 


Piran  has,  a  river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the  Serra  dog 
Cuiris,  and  flowing  N.E.  and  N.,  enters  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  3  mouths. 

Pl'rate,  n.  [Fr.;  It.  pirato;  La t.  pirata.)  A  robber  on 
the  high  seas.  —  An  armed  ship  or  vessel  which  sails 
without  a  legal  commission,  for  the  purpose  of  plunder¬ 
ing  other  vessels  indiscriminately  ou  the  high  seas. — 
One  who  borrows  from  or  publishes  the  writings  of 
others  without  permission. 

— v.  7i.  To  rob  on  the  high  seas. 

— v.  a.  To  take  by  theft,  or  without  right  or  permission, 
as  books  or  writings. 

Pirat/ic,  a.  Same  as  Piratical,  q.  v. 

Pirat  ical,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  in,  piracy ; 
robbing  or  plundering  by  open  violence  on  the  high  seas. 

Pirat'ically,  adv.  By  piracy. 

Piratiii'iiu,  a  town  ol  Brazil,  about  75  m.  W.N.W.  of 
ltio  Grande;  pop.  3,673. 

Pirating1',  a  river  of  Brazil,  flows  N.W.  into  the  Uru¬ 
guay  abt.  Lat.  28°  10'  S. 

Piretih'hi,  or  Piretibbe, a  lake  of  British  N.  America, 
about  Lat.  51°  30'  N.,  Lou.  69°  W. 

Pirl,  v.  a.  To  twist  or  twine,  as  in  forming  horse-hair 
into  a  fishing-line.  —  Simmonds. 

Pirma'sens,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  13  m.  E.S.E 
of  Deux  Pouts.  Manuf.  Tobacco,  straw  hats,  glass, 
and  musical  instruments.  Pop.  6,000. 

Pir'n«i,  a  fortified  town  of  Saxony  on  the  Elbe,  ll  m. 
S.E.  of  Dresden.  Manuf.  Cotton,  linen,  and  woolleu 
goods.  Pop.  6,200. 

Pi  rogue,  (pi-rag',)  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  pi  yoga ;  Sp.  piragua.] 
A  kind  of  canoe,  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed 
out,  and  used  in  the  Southern  and  Eastern  seas;  a  dug- 
out. —  In  some  parts  of  the  U.  States  a  narrow  ferry 
boat  with  two  masts  and  a  leehoard. 

Pirouette,  ( pir-oo-et',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  whirling  or  turning 
about  on  the  toes  in  dancing. 

(Man.)  The  circumvolution  of  a  horse  on  the  same 
ground. 

— v. n.  To  make  a  pirouette;  to  whirl  or  turn  about  on  the 
toes  in  dancing. 

Piso,  (/>e'.sa/t,)(anc.  Piste,)  a  city  of  Central  Italy,  cap.  of 
the  prov.  of  Pisa,  on  the  Arno,  H  in.  from  its  mouth,  13 
m.  N.E.  of  Leghorn,  and  50  m.  W.  of  Lucca ;  Lat.  43°  43' 
11"  N.,  Lon.  10°  23'  68"  E.  The  walls  are  5  m.  in  cir¬ 
cuit.  The  Arno  Hows  through  the  city,  and  is  crossed 
by  several  bridges,  the  principal  one  being  of  fine  mar¬ 
ble.  The  cathedral,  with  its  attendant  buildings  —  the 
baptistery  (Fig.  169),  the  cemetery,  and  the  belfry  —  is, 
perhaps,  the  finest  specimen  that  exists  of  the  style  of 
building  called  by  the  Italians  the  Gotico - Moresco. 
The  most  remarkable  buildings  in  Pisa  are  the  Campo 
Sa7ito,  q.  v.,  ami  the  belfry,  or  campanile,  a  cylindrical 
tower,  178  feet  iu  height,  constructed  of  successive  rows 
of  pillars,  chiefly  ot  marble;  it  is  extremely  graceful  in 
its  proportions,  but  its  chief  peculiarity  consists  in  its 
inclination  about  13  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
whence  it  is  commonly  called  the  Leaning  Tower  of 
Pisa.  Besides  the  cathedral,  the  city  contains  several 
other  elegant  churches.  In  the  square  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  are  several  handsome  buildings,  chiefly  built  of 
marble,  and  among  the  public  establishments  the  hos¬ 
pital  is  the  most  conspicuous.  The  University  of  Pisa  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy,  and  has  four  colleges,  with 
forty  professors,  a  library,  a  botanical  garden,  a  cab¬ 
inet  of  natural  history,  aud  an  observatory.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  Galileo.  The  mildness  of  the  climate  iu 
the  winter  renders  it  a  great  resort  for  invalids,  and  the 
celebrated  baths  in  the  vicinity  attract  visitors  from  a 
great  distance.  P.  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
shortly  after  the  Trojan  war.  It  became  a  Roman  col¬ 
ony  about  b.  c.  179,  but  did  not  attain  to  distinction 
before  the  10th  century,  when  it  became  the  leading 
commercial  republic  of  Italy.  During  the  11th  cent,  it 
maintained  its  superiority  in  the  Mediterranean,  ma¬ 
terially  assisting  the  French  in  the  Crusades.  Becom¬ 
ing  involved  in  a  war  with  Genoa,  it  ended  in  the  ruin 
of  P.  in  1284.  P.  afterwards  became  the  prey  of  vari¬ 
ous  factions,  until  finally  united  to  Florence  iu  1406. 
Pop.  50,341.  m 

Pisano,  the  surname  of  several  distinguished  artists 
of  Pisa,  very  important  in  the  early  history  of  art  in 
Italy.  Giunta  Pisano,  or  Ciunta  di  Giustino  of  Pisa, 
is  the  earliest  known  Tuscan  painter,  and  a  crucifixion 
painted  by  him  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli 
Angeli,  at  Assisi,  about  the  year  1236,  is  still  preserved  ; 
it  is  admirable  in  impasto,  and  absolutely  great  as  a 
work  of  art,  compared  with  anything  we  know  of  this 
early  period  in  Italy.  Giunta  was  anterior  toCimabue, 
and  to  him  belongs  the  merit  of  reviving  painting  in 
Italy.  —  Niccola  Pisano  was  equally  distinguished  as 
sculptor  and  architect,  and  must  hold  the  same  rank  in 
the  former  art  that  Giunta  does  in  painting.  He  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  early  as  1225  at  Bologna,  where 
lie  executed  the  celebrated  tomb  of  San  Domenico. 
Niccola  was  also  a  great  architect;  he  executed  the 
church  of  the  Frari  at  Venice  ;  he  was  the  pioneer  of 
the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  in  sculpture  and  in  architec¬ 
ture;  d  1278.  —  Giovanni  Pisano,  the  son  and  assist¬ 
ant  of  Niccola,  and  likewise  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
early  sculptors  and  architects  of  Italy,  n.  at  Pisa  in  1320, 
and  was  placed  in  the  same  tomb  with  his  father  in  the 
Campo  Santo. — Andrea  Pisano  was  another  early  artist 
of  Pisa,  but  nearly  a  century  later  than  Giunta;  he  was 
a  sculptor  and  architect,  and  the  friend  of  Giotto,  a  few 
years  his  senior.  Andrea  was  born  about  1280.  Of  sev¬ 
eral  works  still  extant  by  Andrea,  the  bronze  gates  of 
the  Baptistery  ot  St.  John  at  Florence  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  These  two  gates  are  still  perfect;  the  exact 
date  of  their  execution  is  disputed,  whether  they  were 
finished  in  1330,  or  only  commenced  in  that  year.  The 


gates  of  Andrea  were  originally  In  the  centre  of  the 
Baptistery,  opposite  to  the  cathedral,  hut  were  after¬ 
wards  removed  to  the  side,  to  give  place  to  the  more 
beautiful  work  of  Ghiberti,  in  the  year  1424.  Andrea 
was  made  citizen  of  Florence,  and  died  there  in  1345. 

Pis'eary,  n.  [From  Lat.  piscis,  a  fish.]  (Law.)  The 
right  ot  fishing  in  the  waters  of  another. 

Pisras'Nick  River,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  small 
stream  flowing  into  the  Lamprey  River  from  Rocking¬ 
ham  co. 

Piscat'aqua  Kiver,  formed  by  the  Salmon  Falls 
and  Cocheco,  and  several  other  streams  on  the  E.  boun¬ 
dary  of  Stafford  co.,  New  Hampshire,  and  flowing  S.E. 
enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire. 

Piscat  aquis,  in  Maine,  a  river  rising  in  the  S.W.part 
of  Piscataquis  co.,  and  flowing  E.  enters  the  Penobscot 
River  in  Penobscot,  co.  —  A  N.  co.,  adjoining  Canada; 
area,  abt.  5,500  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Penobscot,  Piscataquis, 
Aroostook,  and  Kennebec  rivers,  besides  many  smaller 
streams  and  numerous  lakes,  as  Moosehead,  Cbesuneook, 
Sebec,  Ac.  Surface,  much  diversified,  and  in  some  parts 
mountainous;  soil,  in  general  fertile.  Cup.  Dover. 
Pop.  (1870)  14,095. 

Pismtaquog  River,  in  New  Hampshire,  enters 
the  Merrimack  River  from  Hillsborough  co. 

Pisoat'away,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Prince 
George  co.,  abt.  16  in  S.  of  Washington,  D.  C 

Piseataway,  in  New  jersey,  a  village  and  township 
of  Middlesex  co.,  abt.  5  ni.  E.  of  New  Bruuswick  ;  total 
pop.  (1870)  2,762. 

Piscato'rial,  Pis'eatory.  a.  [Lat.  piscatorius, 
from  piscis,  a  tish.J  Relating  to  fishes,  or  to  fishing. 

Pis'ces,  n.pl.  [Lat.  pi.  of  piscis,  a  fish.]  (Zool.)  See 
Fish. 

(Astron.)  The  first  in  order  of  the  twelve  constel¬ 
lations  of  the  Zodiac,  usually  represented  by  two  fishes 
tied  a  considerable  distance  apart,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
long  undulating  cord  or  ribbon.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Andromeda,  W.  by  Andromeda  and  Pegasus.  S  by  the 
Cascade,  and  E.  by  the  Whale,  the  Ram,  and  the  Tri¬ 
angles.  Its  principal  star.  El  Rischa,  is  of  2d  magnitude. 

Piscicapture,  ( -si-kapt'yur ,)  n.  [Lat.  piscis,  and 
caplura,  capture.]  Angling;  the  taking  of  fisnes. 

Pis«*it*ui'tur<*.  7i.  [Lat.  piscis,  and  cullura,  culture.] 
The  art  of  breeding,  rearing,  and  cultivating  fish. 

Pisciculturist,  n.  One  who  rears  fish. 


,  piscis. 
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Piscid'ia,  n.  [From 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Fabacetc. 

The  Dog-wood  tree,  P. 

Erythrina, of  the  West 
Indies,  is  much  esteem¬ 
ed  as  a  hard  wood.  Its 
leaves  and  branches 
are  a  poison  for  fishes  ; 
hence  its  name. 

Pis'ciform,  a.  [Lat. 
piscis,  and  forma,  a 
form.]  Resembling  a 
fish. 

Pisci  na,  n.  [Lat.,  a 
fisli-pond.l  (Arch.)  A 
water-drain  in  a 
church,  (Fig.  2117,) 
near  the  altar  on  the  \ 
south  side,  ami  usually 
enriched  with  orna¬ 
ment.  Some  churches 
have  double  piscinas. 

Pis'cinul.  a.  Pertain-  -i  o  f'FgJU,. 
ing  to  a  fish-pond.  :  li ■'lltM'rViilHllU 

Pis'cine,  a.  Relating  11  ’,,1^ 
to  fish,  or  fisli  es.  21 17 PISt  i  NA  (A.  I).  1150.) 

Pisciv'orous,  a.  Subsisting  on  fish. 

Pisco,  ( pe.es1  ko ,)  a  seaport-town  of  Peru,  on  a  river  of 
its  own  name,  abt.  130  in.  S.S.E.  of  Lima. 

Pise,  ( pe-za',)  n.  [Fr./nse.]  (Arch.)  A  wall  constructed 
of  stiff  clay,  or  other  earth,  rammed  into  moulds  that 
give  the  form  of  the  building,  and  are  removed  when 
the  wall  is  carried  up. 

Pise'co,  or  Pizeco,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Hamilton 
co.,  on  a  small  lake  of  its  own  name,  abt.  73  tn.  N.N.W. 
of  Albany. 

Pis'gah,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Union  co.,  abt.  150  m. 
S.W.  by  W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Pisgall,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Cooper  co.,  abt. 
17  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Boonoville. 

Pis'gali,  (Mount,)  a  ridge  in  the  land  of  Moab,  Pales¬ 
tine  in  which  was  Mount  Nebo.  See  Nebo. 

Pisfil',  interj.  A  word  expressing  contempt ; — sometimes 
spoken  and  written  pshaw. 

Pisllft  on's  Ferry,  in  Maine ,  a  post-village  of  Kenne¬ 
bec  co.,  abt.  11  m.  N.  of  Waterville. 

Pisiform,  a.  [Lat.  jfisum,  a  pea,  and  forma ,  a  form.] 
Of  the  form  of  a  pea. 

Pisastra'I  us,  a  citizen  of  Athens  who  raised  himself 
to  the  sovereign  authority  in  the  time  of  Solon,  to  whom 
he  was  related,  B.  c.  660.  Compelled  to  retire  from  the 
city  by  the  conspiracy  of  Megaeles  and  Lycurgua,  he  re¬ 
turned  soon  after  by  effecting  a  compromise,  but  was 
obliged  to  retire  again,  aud  suffer  an  exile  of  eleven 
years,  which  he  spent  in  making  preparations  to  re¬ 
cover  his  authority.  In  the  eleventh  year  he  reappeared 
at  the  head  of  an  army  and  regained  his  power,  which 
he  retained  till  his  death,  n.  o.  527.  He  was  a  beneficent 
ruler,  and  did  much  to  promote  the  rise  of  Greek  liter¬ 
ature.  We  owe  to  him  the  poems  of  Homer  in  their 
present  form,  Pisistratus  having  collected  them,  as  they 
were  scattered  in  detached  parts  throughout  Greece 
and  digested  them  into  order. 
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pi  'SO,  an  eminent  Roman  family,  which  produced  some  I 
great  men;  as  —  Piso,  Lucius  Calpurmus,  surnamed 
Frugality  on  account  of  his  frugality,  was  consul  149 
li.  c  ,  and  terminated  the  war  in  Sicily.  He  composed 
annals  and  orations,  which  are  lost.  —  Piso,  Caius,  con¬ 
sul  u7  B.  c.,  was  the  author  of  a  law  to  restrain  the  fac¬ 
tions  which  usually  attend  the  election  of  the  chief 
magistrates. —  Piso,  Cneius,  was  consul  under  Augustus, 
and  governor  of  Syria  under  Tiberius,  in  which  situation 
he  behaved  with  great  cruelty.  He  was  charged  with 
poisoning  Germanictis ;  on  which  account  he  destroyed 
himself,  a.  d.  20.  —  Piso,  Lucius,  a  senator,  who  attended 
the  emperor  Valerian  into  Persia  ill  258.  On  the  death 
of  that  emperor  he  assumed  the  imperial  title;  but  was 
defeated  by  Valens,  who  put  him  to  death  in  261. 
PiH'olite,  n.  [Or.  pisos,  a  pea,  and  lithos,  a  stone.] 
{G^of.)  A  rock  of  which  the  component  particles  are 
roll  tilled  stones  about  the  size  and  shape  of  peas.  Pis¬ 
olite  is  generally  a  limestone,  differing  only  from  oolite 
in  the  greater  size  of  the  egg-like  particles  of  which  it 
is  made  up.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  valuable  iron¬ 
stones  are  found  in  a  pisolitic  form  iu  rocks  belonging 
to  the  oolitic  period. 

Piso'nia*  n.  (Hot.)  Tin?  Fingrigo,  a  genus  of  plants, 
order  Nyctaginacese ,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs  which 
have  generally  emetic  and  purgative  roots. 

Piss,  v.  n.  [iiu.  and  Oer.  jksscn.]  To  discharge  urine; 

to  make  water;  to  urinate. 

— n.  Urine  ;  animal  water. 

Pis'snsplialt,  7i.  [Or.  pissasphaltos.]  (Min.)  Mineral 
pitch  ;  a  soft  bitumen,  of  the  consistence  of  tar,  and  in¬ 
termediate  between  petroleum  and  asphalt. 

Pis  sopliano,  n.  [Gr.  pissa,  pitch,  and  phainein ,  to 
seem.]  (Min.)  A  hydrated  sulphate  of  alumina  and  per¬ 
oxide  of  iron,  found  in  transparent,  stalactitic  or  amor¬ 
phous  masses,  of  an  olive-green  or  liver-brown  color, 
resembling  pitch  iu  color  and  fracture. 

Pista  cilia,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Ana- 
cardiacese.  The  concrete  resin  called  mastic  or  mastich, 
much  used,  dissolved  in  alcohol  or  turpentine,  as  a  var¬ 
nish  and  cement,  is  obtained  from  the  species  P.  lentis- 
cus.  It  is  principally  imported  from  the  island  of  Chio, 
where  the  plant  is  much  cultivated.  The  liquid  oleo- 
resinous  matter  called  Chian  turpentine  is  produced  by 
the  species  P.  ierebinthus ,  and  is  imported  from  the 
same  island.  P.  vera  (Fig.  118,)  produces  the  fruit  known 
as  pistachio,  or  pistacia-nut ,  the  kernels  of  which  are  of 
a  green  color,  and  have  a  very  agreeable  flavor.  They 
are  highly  esteemed  by  the  Turks  and  Greeks,  and  are 
occasionally  imported  into  this  country. 

Pista  chio,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Pistachia. 

Pis'tacite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Epidote,  7.  v. 
Pistarccn',  n.  A  small  Spanish  silver  coin  of  the  value 
of  $0.16  to  SO.  18. 

Pis  te,  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  pesta ,  from  Lat.  pistare ,  to  pound,  to 
bruise.]  (Man.)  The  track  or  tread  a  horseman  makes 
upon  the  ground  ho  goes  over. 

Pistia'cese,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  The  Duckweed  family,  an 
order  of  plants,  alliance  Arales.  Diag.  No  spadix,  a  one- 
celled  ovary,  erect  ovules,  and  a  slit  embryo.  They  are 
floating,  aquatic  plants,  with  lenticular  or  lobed  leaves 
or  fronds.  The  species  are  found  in  all  regions;  their 
properties  are  unimportant. 

Pist  iccio,  (  pis-tich'e-o,)  a  town  of  8.  Italy,  prov.  of  Po 
tcnza,  20  m.  S.  of  Matera.  Manuf.  Woollen  cloth.  Pop. 
6,500. 

Pia'til,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  pistillum.]  (Bot.)  The  female 
system  of  the  flower,  or  the  ovary,  style,  and  stigma, 
taken  together  (Fig.  2014).  It  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
flower,  the  stamens  and  floral  envelopes  being  arranged 
around  it,  when  they  are  present;  the  envelopes  alone 
in  the  unisexual  pistillate  flower;  or  it  stands  by  itself 
when  the  flower  is  pistillate  and  naked.  It  consists  of 
one  or  more  modified  leaves  called  carpels,  which  are 
either  distinct  from  each  other,  as  in  the  columbine  and 
stone-crop,  or  combined  into  one  body,  as  in  the  prim¬ 
rose  and  tobacco-plant.  When  there  is  but  one  carpel, 
as  in  the  pea,  the  pistil  is  said  to  be  simple  ;  when  there 
is  more  than  one,  as  in  the  example  cited  above,  it  is 
compound.  Each  carpel  consists  essentially  of  a  hollow 
inferior  part  called  the  ovary ,  which  contains  the  ovules , 
and  a  cellular  part  called  the  stigma,  to  which  the  pol¬ 
len,  or  fertilizing  dust  from  the  anthers,  adheres.  The 
stigma  is  either  placed  directly  on  the  ovary,  in  which 
case  it  is  said  to  be  sessile ,  as  in  the  barberry,  or  it  is 
elevated  on  a  stalk  prolonged  from  the  ovary,  called  the 
style,  as  in  the  primrose.  At  the  period  of  fecundation, 
the  stigma  becomes  moistened  by  a  viscid  fluid,  which 
renders  the  surface  more  or  less  sticky,  and  thus  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  to  retain  the  pollen-grains,  which  are 
thrown  upon  it  at  the  time  of  the  dehiscence  of  the  an¬ 
ther.  The  style  is  traversed  by  a  very  narrow  canal, 
which  communicates  below  with  the  cavity  of  the  ovary, 
and  above  with  the  stigmas.  The  walls  of  the  canal  are 
formed  of  a  loose  humid  tissue,  called  the  conducting  tis¬ 
sue,  from  its  function  of  conducting  the  pollen  to  the 
ovules.  The  terms  apocarpous,  syncarpous,  &c .,  are 
used,  when  describing  the  pistil,  in  the  same  sense  as 
when  they  are  applied  to  the  fruit,  which  is,  in  fact, 
the  mature  pistil.  See  Carpel,  Fruit,  Ovary,  Ovule, 
and  Placenta. 

Piwtllla'oeons.  a.  (Bot.)  Growingon  a  pistil. 
Pistillate,  a.  (Bot.)  Having,  or  consisting  of  a  pistil. 
Pistillid'ium,  n.  (Bot.)  The  body  which,  in  mosses, 
liverworts,  Ac.,  answers  to  the  pistil. —  Worcester, 
Pi«tillif'erouN,  a.  (Bot.)  That  has  a  pistil. 
PiHtoja,  ( pis-to'ya.)  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Florence, 
on  the  Om bron e,  20  m.  N.W.  of  Florence.  Manuf.  Wool¬ 
lens,  silk,  leather,  hardware,  and  fire-arms.  Pistols  are 
said  to  receive  their  name  from  being  first  manufactured 
in  this  town.  Fop.  12,500. 


Pis'tol,  n.  [Fr .pistolet;  It .  jpistoletta.  See  PistoJa.] 
The  smallest  description  of  fire-arm,  with  a  curved 
stuck  for  use  with  one  hand.  The  latest  improvement 
ou  the  pistol  is  the  Revolver,  7.  v. 

— v.  a.  To  shoot  with  u  pistol. 

PiMtolu<le%  n.  A  pistol-shot ;  the  firing  of  a  pistol. 
PiNtole',  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  pistola ,  from  piastruola ,  diinin.  of 
piastra,  a  piaster.]  A  gold  coin  formerly  current  in 
some  European  countries.  The  Spanish  P.  was  worth 
$3.60  ;  the  German  P.  was  equivalent  to  about  $2.15. 

Pis  lolet,  «.  A  little  pistol. 

Pis  ton,  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.,  from  Lat.  piusere,  pistum ,  to 
pound.]  (Mach.)  A  short  cylinder  of  metal  or  other 
solid  substance,  which  fits  exactly  the  cavity  of  a  pump 
or  barrel,  and  works  up  and  down  in  it  alternately,  so 
ns  to  press  or  force  some  fluid  into  or  out  of  the  tube 
which  it  fills,  as  in  pumps, fire-engines,  steam-engines.Ac. 
Pis  ton-rod.  n.  The  rod  with  which  the  piston  is 
moved,  os  in  a  pump.  Ac. 

Pisuor'jga.  a  liver  of  the  N.  of  Spain,  rising  in  the 
Cantabrian  Mountains,  and  otter  a  S.S.W.  course  of  140 
m.,  falling  into  the  Douro,  10  in.  below  Valladolid. 

Pi 'nii m,  n.  [Lat.,  pea.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Fabacete.  The  spe¬ 
cies  P.  sativum  is 
the  common  pea, 
the  most  valuable 
ofeulinary  legumes. 

Like  most  domestic 
plants  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity,  its  native 
conntr y  is  un¬ 
known,  though  it  is 
commonly  referred 
to  the  S.  of  Europe. 

The  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  garden-pea 
and  the  gray  pea, 
which  is  cultivated 
in  fields,  are  all  re¬ 
garded  as  varieties 
of  P.  sativum. 

Pit.  n.  [A.  S.  pyt, 
pytt ;  Ir.  pit ;  Lat. 
puteus,  a  well.]  An 
opening  or  hole  in 
the  earth  ;  a  hol¬ 
low ;  a  cavity;  a 
cavity  made  in  the 
earth  by  digging;  a 
deep  hole  in  the  earth. — An  abyss  ;  profundity ;  bell ;  as, 
the  bottomless  pit.  —  The  grave.  —  An  area  for  cock- 
fighting. —  The  part  on  the  ground-fioor  between  the 
lower  range  of  boxes  and  the  stage  of  a  theatre. —  A 
depression  of  the  body  at  the  stomach. — The  cavity 
under  each  shoulder;  as,  the  arm-pit. — A  dint  made  by 
impression  on  a  soft  substance,  as  by  the  finger,  Ac. —  A 
little  hollow  in  the  flesh,  made  by  a  pustule,  as  in  small¬ 
pox. —  A  hollow  place  in  the  earth  excavated  for  catch¬ 
ing  wild  beasts.  —  In  some  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  the  stone 
of  a  fruit,  as  plum,  cherry,  Ac. 

( Gardening .)  An  excavation  in  the  ground,  intended 
to  be  covered  by  a  frame,  aud  to  afford  protection  to 
tender  plants  in  winter,  or  for  the  forcing  of  vegetables, 
fruits,  Ac.  Fits  are  often  walled  on  all  sides,  although, 
in  many  cottage  gardens,  excellent  use  is  made  of  pits 
which  are  mere  excavations.  The  ventilation  of  pits, 
ns  much  as  the  weather  will  permit,  is  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

Pit,  v.  a.  To  press  into  hollows  ;  to  indent.  —  To  mark 
with  little  hollows.  —  To  set  or  place  against  each  other 
in  the  same  pit  or  area;  to  set  iu  competition,  as  in 
combat. 

Pita-IIomp, n.  See  Agave. 

Pit'-a-pat,  adv.  In  a  flutter  with  palpitation  or  quick 
succession  of  pats  or  beats  ;  as,  liis  heart  went  pit-a-pat. 
— n.  A  light,  quick  sound,  as  of  a  footstep,  rain,  Ac. 
Pit'cairn,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  St.  Lawrence 
co. ;  pop.  (1870)  667. 

Pitcairn's  Isbmd.  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  Lat.  25° 
3'  6"  S.,  Lon.  130°  8'  W.  It  has  a  circumference  of  7  m., 
and  was  discovered  by  Carteret  in  1767. 

Pitch,  n.  [A.  S.  pic ;  Ger .  pech ;  Gr .  pissa,  or  pitta;  Fr. 
poix.]  Tlie*  residuum  which  remains  after  tar  has  dis¬ 
tilled  or  boiled  in  an  open  pot,  so  as  to  drive  off  the 
volatile  matter.  It  is  largely  used  in  ship-building,  Ac. 
See  Burgundy  Pitch. 

— v.  a.  To  smear  or  cover  over  with  pitch. 

—To  darken;  to  blacken;  as  if  by  smearing  with  pitch. 
Pitch,  n.  Height  or  degree  of  elevation.  —  The  point 
where  a  declivity  begins,  or  the  declivity  itself  ;  descent ; 
slope  ;  the  degree  of  descent  or  declivity.  —  A  descent ; 
a  fall. 

(Mas.)  A  term  applied  when  speaking  of  the  acute¬ 
ness  or  gravity  of  any  particular  sound  or  instrument. 
For  instance,  if  we  wish  to  express  that  any  sound  is 
less  acute,  or  lower  than  another,  we  would  say  it  is  of 
a  lower  pitch,  and  vice  versd.  The  opera  pitch  is  much 
higher  than  the  common  concert  pitch. 

(  Wheel-work.)  The  distance  between  the  centres  of 
two  contiguous  teeth.  Pitch-line  is  the  circle,  concen¬ 
tric  with  the  circumference,  which  passes  through  all 
the  centres  of  the  teeth. 

(Arch.)  The  inclination  of  the  sloping  sides  of  a  roof 
to  the  horizon.  It  is  usually  designated  by  the  ratio  of 
its  height  to  the  space  covered. 

(Naut.)  The  rising  or  falling  of  a  vessel  in  a  heavy 
sea.  —  Simmonds. 

(Mining.)  The  limit  of  ground. 

Pitch,  v.  a.  [W. piciaw,  to  throw,  to  dart.]  To  throw, 
cast,  or  fling;  to  thrust,  as  a  long  pointed-object.  — To 
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fix  ;  to  plant ;  to  set  In  array.  —  To  arrange  the  value  or 
price  of. 

(Mus.)  To  regulate  or  set  the  key-note  of  a  tune  in 
music. 

— v-n.  To  light:  to  settle,  ns  something  thrown  or  fly¬ 
ing;  to  come  to  rest  from  flight. 

— To  fall  headlong;  to  plunge;  to  fall. 

— To  fix  the  choice ;  —  with  on  or  upon. 

— To  fix  a  tent  or  temporary  habitation;  to  encamp. 

(Naut.)  To  rise  and  fall,  as  the  head  and  stei  n  of  a 
ship  passing  over  waves. 

Pitcli'-black.  a.  Black  as  pitch.  (Tautological.) 
Pitcli-l>leii<le,n.  [Ger. pechblende.]  (Min.)  An  ox¬ 
ide  ut  uranium,  composed  of  84-78  per  cent,  of  uranium, 
and  15*22  oxygen.  It  is  opaque,  of  a  grayish-greenish 
or  brownish-black  color,  and  very  brittle.  It  occurs 
amorphous,  generally  massive  and  disseminated,  also 
botryoidul  and  reniform,  with  a  columnar  or  curved 
lamellar  structure.  The  chief  use  to  viliich  this  ore  is 
applied  is  for  the  preparation  of  oxide  of  uranium, 
which  is  employed,  under  the  name  of  Uranium  Yellow , 
for  imparting  to  glass  the  pale  opalescent  sea-green 
color,  which  is  much  admired  in  Turkey.  It  is  also  used 
in  porcelain  painting,  and  in  a  new  photographic  pro¬ 
cess,  the  Wothlytype. 

Pitcli'-eoal*n.  A  kind  of  bituminous  coal;  caking  coal. 
Pitch  •(lark,  a.  Very  dark  ;  dark  as  tar  or  pitch. 
Pitch'cr,  n.  |  Armor,  picher.]  An  earthen  vessel  with 
a  spout  for  pouring  out  liquors.  —  An  instrument  to 
pierce  the  ground  in  which  anything  is  to  be  fixed. —  A 
person  who  pitches  anything. 

(Bot.)  See  Ascidium. 

Pitch  or*  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Chenango  co.,  abt.  16  m.  W. N.W.  of  Norwich  ;  total  pop. 
(1870)  1,124. 

Pitch'cr-plant*  n.  (Bot.)  See  Nepfnthacea*. 
Pitch'er  Springs,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Chenango  co.,  abt.  125  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

P  itch'-farthing’*  n.  A  play  in  which  a  coin  is  pitch¬ 
ed  or  thrown  into  a  hole;  —  called  also  chuck-farthing. 
Pit<*h'-fiel<l9  n.  A  pitched  battle. 

Pitch'-fork*  n.  A  fork  or  farming  implement  used  in 
pitching  or  throwing  hay  or  sheaves  of  grain. 

Pitch  iness,  n.  Blackness;  darkness,  (r.) 
Pitching.  n.  Act  of  throwing,  as  with  a  pitch-fork. — 
A  kind  of  paving  with  small  stones. 

(Naut.)  The  raising  and  falling  of  the  head  and  stern 
of  a  ship. 

— a.  Declivous;  descending;  sloping,  as  a  hill. 
Pitcli'-ore,  n.  (Min.)  Pitch-blende. 

Pitch '-pi  lie*  n.  (Bot.)  The  Pinus  piceie,  from  its 
abundance  in  resinous  matter  yielding  pitch. 
Piteli'-pipe.  n.  (Mus.)  A  wind  instrument  used  by 
choristers  in  finding  the  pitch  or  elevation  of  the  key. 
Pitch'wtone,  n.  (Min,)  A  form  of  Obsidian  or  Vol¬ 
canic  glass,  the  lustre  of  which  resembles  that  of  pitch 
or  resin,  rather  than  glass.  It  is  of  various  colors,  and 
is  less  glassy  than  Obsidian,  from  having  cooled  more 
slowly. 

Pitcli'y,  a.  Smeared  with  pitch.  —  Having  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  pitch.  —  Black  ;  dark  ;  dismal. 

Pit'-coal,  n.  Mineral  coal,  as  distinguished  from  char¬ 
coal. 

Pit'ea,  a  river  of  N.  Sweden,  which,  after  a  8.E.  course 
of  180  m.,  enters  theGulf  of  Bothnia  near  Jitea,  a  small 
seaport-town,  cap.  of  a  lain  of  same  name,  110  m.  N.N.E. 
of  Umea  ;  pop,  1,500. 

Pit  eous,  a.  That  may  excite  pity  ;  sorrowful ;  mourn¬ 
ful ;  wretched  ;  miserable. 

— Deserving  compassion  ;  affected  by  pity  ;  compassionate. 
— Pitiful;  paltry;  poor. 

Pit'eously,  adv.  In  a  piteous  manner;  sorrowfully; 
mournfully. 

Pit'eousness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  piteous; 

sorrowfulness;  tenderness;  compassion. 

Pit'fall*  n.  A  pit  slightly  covered  for  concealment,  and 
intended  to  catch  wild  beasts  or  men  by  their  falling 
into  it. 

Pilli.n.  [A.S.  pitha.]  (Bot.)  The  cylindrical  or  angu¬ 
lar  column  of  cellular  tissue,  arising  at  the  neck  of  the 
stem  of  an  exogenous  plant,  and  terminating  at  the 
leaf-buds,  with  all  of  which,  whether  they  are  lateral 
or  terminal,  it  is  in  direct  communication.  It  forms  the 
centre  of  a  stem,  and  is  covered  over  by  the  wood.  Its 
use  is  to  act  as  a  reservoir  of  nutritious  matter  for  the 
young  leaves  when  first  developing. 

— Marrow.  —  Strength  or  force;  energy ;  power.  —  Close¬ 
ness  and  vigor  of  thought  and  style.  —  Importance ; 
weight;  moment. 

— v.  a.  To  sever,  as  the  spinal  chord. 

Pithily,  adv.  With  strength;  with  close  or  concen¬ 
trated  force;  cogently;  with  energy. 

Pith'incss.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  pithy;  con¬ 
centrated  force :  strength. 

Pithless*  a.  Destitute  of  pith  :  wanting  strength.  — 
Wanting  cogency  or  concentrated  force. 

|>jf  i|0|<.  pity,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  town  of  Venango 
co.,  abt.  12  m.  S.E.  of  Titusville.  It  is  generally  well- 
built,  and  contains  some  fine  edifices.  It  owes  its  ex¬ 
traordinary  growth  to  the  oil-wells  in  the  vicinity  ;  pop . 
abt.  14,000. 

Pilll'y,  a.  Consisting  of,  containing,  or  abounding  in, 
pith.  — Containing  concentrated  force:  forcible;  ener¬ 
getic.  —  Uttering  energetic  words  or  expressions. 
Pitiable,  a.  Deserving  pity;  worthy  of  compassion  ; 

sorrowful ;  affecting;  lamentable:  mournful :  miserable. 
Pit/iableness,  w.  State  of  being  pitiable;  state  of 
deserving  compassion. 

Pitiably,  adv.  In  a  pitiable  manner;  wofully. 

or  Petic,  ( pee'tik ,)  a  town  of  Mexico,  abt.  95  m. 
S.W.  of  Arispe;  pop.  5,500. 
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pidfiiij',  adv .  In  a  situation  to  be  pitied. 

Pit  iful,  a.  Full  of  pity;  tender;  compassionate.*— 
Miserable}  moving  compassion.  —  To  be  pitied  for  its 
littleness  or  meanness  ;  paltry ;  contemptible ;  despicable. 

Pitifully,  advx  With  pity ;  compassionately ;  in  a 
manner  to  excite  pity;  contemptibly;  with  meanness. 

Pitiful  11  ess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  pitiful ; 
tenderness  of  heart  that  disposes  to  pity  ;  mercy  ;  com¬ 
passion. 

Pit/iless,  a.  Feeling  no  pity  ;  hard-hearted.  —  Excit¬ 
ing  no  pity. 

Pit  ilessly,  adv.  Without  mercy  or  compassion. 

Pit'ilessuess,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  piti¬ 
less;  unmercifuluess ;  insensibility  to  the  distress  of 
others. 

Pit 'man,  n. ;  pi.  Pitmen.  A  man  who  works  in  a  coal¬ 
pit.  —  The  piece  of  lumber  which  connects  the  6a w  of  a 
saw-mill  with  the  wheel  that  moves  it. 

Pit 'pan,  n.  A  long  and  narrow  canoe,  with  thin  and 
flat  projecting  ends,  used  iu  the  W.  Indies. 

Pit 'pat,  n.  and  adv.  Same  as  Pit-a-pat,  q.  v. 

Pit'saw,  n.  A  large  saw  used  by  two  men,  of  whom 
one  is  in  a  pit, 

Pitt,  W  illiam,  an  English  statesman,  and  second  son  of 
the  celebrated  Lord  Chatham,  B.  at  Hays  in  Kent,  1759. 
He  was  educated  at  home,  under  private  tuition,  until  at 
the  age  of  14  he  entered  at  Cambridge,  and  was  taught 
from  his  earliest  youth  by  his  haughty  father  to  consider 
himself  the  hope  of  the  country.  He  thus  acquired,  at 
the  age  when  young  men  are  just  ridding  themselves  of 
boyish  shyness,  an  austere  self-possession,  which  im¬ 
parted  to  everything  he  did  an  air  of  wisdom  and  au¬ 
thority.  He  never  knew  the  nature  of  diffidence,  and 
the  easy  assurance  with  which  he  took  whatever  duty 
or  office  presented  itself,  is  supposed,  not  without  good 
reason,  to  have  deceived  the  world  as  to  the  extent  of 
his  capacity.  In  1781,  he  was  returned  to  Parliament 
for  Appleby,  and  at  once  threw  himself  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  session  with  the  confidenceof  an  old  debater. 
He  boldly  adopted  the  projects  of  reform,  then  raising 
into  shape  in  Britain  side  by  side  with  the  discontents 
in  France,  and  in  1782  brought  on  his  motion  for  a  re¬ 
form  in  the  representation  of  the  people.  On  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Lord  Shelburne’s  administration  in  July,  he 
was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  this  invita¬ 
tion  to  retire  from  the  party,  who  were  deemed  utopian 
theorists,  showed  that  a  well-founded  reliance  was 
placed  in  hit  ambition,  overcoming  his  reforming  pro- 
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pensities.  It  was  in  December  of  1783  that  King 
George  dismissed  the  coalition  ministry,  and  placing 
voung  Pitt  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet,  conducted  with 
his  able  championship  that  battle  in  which  the  crown 
defeated  the  political  aristocracy.  Among  the  states¬ 
men  of  the  day,  Dundas,  afterwards  his  right  hand  man, 
had  the  sagacity  to  see  beforehand  that  he  would  be 
victorious,  and  to  sacrifice  other  prospects  for  a  partici¬ 
pation  in  his  fortune.  Once  established  in  power,  he 
ruled  through  seventeen  of  the  most  eventful  years  of 
European  history.  When  his  reign  began  lie  had  not 
quite  abandoned  his  old  reforming  views,  and  being 
well  versed  in  the  newly  promulgated  philosophy  of 
Adam  Smith,  he  was  partial  to  the  principle  uf  free 
trade.  But  the  French  Revolution  drove  him  back  from 
all  progressive  projects,  and  the  frightened  country  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  sort  of  ministerial  and  parliamentary  des¬ 
potism.  The  great  conflict,  in  which  the  young  minister 
of  a  constitutional  country  measured  his  strength  with 
the  young  military  despot  of  France,  is  matter  of  his¬ 
tory  familiar  to  all.  That  Pitt,  although  perhaps  his 
powers  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated  by  the  pane¬ 
gyrists,  showed  great  resources,  cannot  be  denied.  His 
readiness  in  debate  and  promptness  in  comprehending 
business  have  seldom  been  equalled.  What  chiefly  sur¬ 
prises  people  of  the  present  day  in  the  history  of  his 
career,  is  t lie  vast  amount  of  dissipation,  and  especially 
of  drinking,  with  which  his  great  labors  were  diver¬ 
sified;  but  perhaps  his  frailties  have,  like  his  abilities,  j 
been  exaggerated.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  never 
was  truly  young,  that  he  never  had  the  freshness,  nat-l 
uralness,  and  openness  of  youth;  it  is  certain  that  he  I 


grew  old  before  his  time,  and  he  died  of  a  broken  and 
exhausted  constitution,  January  23,  1806. 

Pitt,  in  Norik  Carolina ,  an  E.  co. ;  area ,  abt.  650  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Tar  and  Neuse  rivers,  and  Contentny  Creek. 
Surface ,  nearly  level ;  soil,  not  very  fertile.  Cap.  Green¬ 
ville.  P)p.  abt.  17,000. 

Pitt,  in  Ohio ,  a  twp.  of  Wyandot  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Pitt,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Alleghany  co.; 
pop.  abt.  4,000. 

Pit'tacal,  n.  [Gr.  pitta ,  pitta ,  pitch,  and  halos ,  beau¬ 
tiful.]  ( Chem .)  A  dark-blue  solid  substance  that  has 
been  but  little  studied.  It  is  one  of  the  products  of  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood. 

Plt'tacus,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  was  b.  at 
Mitylene,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  about  650  B.  c.  He 
was*  a  warrior  as  well  as  a  philosopher,  expelled  the 
tyrant  Melantheus  from  Lesbos;  and  on  becoming  its 
sovereign,  b.  c.  590,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  most  exemplary  manner;  retired  after  a 
reign  of  10  years,  and  died  B.  c.  570. 

Pit/tance,  n.  [Fr.  pitance ;  L.  Lat. pictantia,  pitantia , 
food  in  general.]  Originally,  a  portion  of  food  allowed 
to  a  monk  ;  an  allowance  of  food  given  in  charity.  —  A 
very  small  quantity,  as  of  money,  &c. 

Pitt'Biem.  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  of  W.  Flanders,  15 
m.  S.E.  of  Bruges  ;jx>p.  5,500. 

Pittospora'ccse,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  pitta ,  pitch,  tporot ,  seed.] 
( Bot .)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance  Berberales.  Diag. 
Regular  symmetrical  flowers,  axile  and  parietal  pla¬ 
centae,  stamens  alternate  with  the  petals,  ascending  or 
horizontal  ovules,  and  imbricated  petals.  —  They  are 
trees  or  shrubs,  chiefly  found  in  Australia,  but  occasion¬ 
ally  in  Africa  and  some  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Lindley 
enumerates  12  genera,  which  comprise  78  species.  They 
are  remarkable  for  resinous  properties.  Some, as  certain 
species  of  Billardiera ,  have  edible  fruits,  and  some  are 
cultivated  in  this  country  on  account  of  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers. 

Pitt  River,  in  California,  enters  Sacramento  River  in 
Shasta  co. 

Pitt's  Archipelago,  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  off  the  coast  of  British  N.  America,  be¬ 
tween  Lat.  53°  and  54°  N.,  and  abt.  Lon.  130°  W. 

Pi  tts'boroiigln  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Hen¬ 
dricks  co.,  abt.  19  m.  N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Pittsborough.  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Calhoun  co  ,  abt.  55  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Aberdeen. 

Pittsboroiagh,  in  A7.  Carolina ,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Chatham  co.,  abt.  34  m.  W.  of  Raleigh. 

Pitts  burg,  in  Arkansas,  a  village  of  Johnson  co.,  abt. 
70  m.  E.  of  Fort  Smith. 

Pittsburg,  in  California,  a  village  of  Shasta  co.,  abt. 
25  m.  N.E.  of  Shasta. 

Pittsburg,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Carroll  co., 
abt.  65  in.  N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Pittsburg,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Van  Buren  co., 
abt.  78  m.  S.S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Pittsburg,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Hickory  co., 
abt.  85  m.  S.W.of  Jefferson  City. 

Pittsburg,  iu  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 
Coos  co  ;  pop.  (1870)  400. 

Pittsburg,  in  Ohio ,  a  village  of  Darke  co.,  abt.  25  m. 
N.W  of  Dayton. 

Pitts'burg,  the  second  city  of  Pennsylvania ,  is  fre¬ 
quently  called  the  “  Smoky  City,”  and  the  “Iron  City.” 
These  two  sobriquets  are  derived  from  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  which  has  given  the  city  its  reputation.  The  city  is 
situated  750  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  180 
feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Erie,  on  the  head-waters  of 
the  Ohio.  I  he  community  known  to  commerce  by  the 
name  of  Pittsburg,  inhabit  two  cities  and  several  bor¬ 
oughs.  Save  iu  its  various  municipal  governments,  it 
is  in  all  respects  one  city.  The  Mouongahela  and  Alle¬ 
ghany  rivers,  running  through  the  heart  of  these  com¬ 
bined  populations,  creates  a  natural  division  of  terri¬ 
tory,  which,  else,  were  naturally  placed  under  one  gov¬ 
ernment —  jis  it  is  one  in  business  interests  and  pur¬ 
suits.  These  two  rivers,  sweeping  one  from  the  south, 
and  one  from  the  north,  form  a  “  Y  ”  in  shape,  as  they 
pass  through  t lie  area  on  which  Pittsburg  is  built,  the 
tail  of  the  letter  being  the  head-waters  of  the  Ohio.  ’  P. 
proper  occupies  the  triangle  between  the  two  branches; 
Alleghany  City,  the  space  outside  the  short  branch,  or 
the  north  bank  of  the  Alleghany  River;  and  Birming¬ 
ham,  Monongahelaboro,  South  Pittsburg,  West  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Mt.  Washington,  and  some  smaller  boroughs,  the 
space  on  the  long  branch,  extending  about  three  miles 
along  the  south  bank  of  the  Monougahela  River,  and 
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Fig.  2120.  —  suspension-bridge  uniting  the  cities  op 

PITTSBURG  AND  ALLEGHANY. 

some  two  miles  down  the  Ohio.  The  population  of  this 
city  of  municipalities  is,  in  the  aggregate,  about  160,000. 
Of  this  population,  1\  proper,  extending,  inside  the  tri¬ 
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angle,  up  the  hanks  of  each  of  the  rivers  about  four  miles, 
had  in  1870,86,254;  Alleghany  City,  extending  up  the 
north  bank  of  the  Alleghany  about  two  miles,  and  down 
the  Ohio  one  mile,  had  also,  in  1870,  53,181  inhabitants; 
and  the  remaining  population  reside  in  the  boroughs 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Mouongahela.  These  popu¬ 
lations,  practically  one  in  their  business,  dwellings, 
churches,  and  factories  —  although  separated  in  terri¬ 
tory  by  the  two  rivers,  as  described  —  are  connected  by 
numerous  bridges,  amounting  practically  to  continuous 
streets,  over  which  the  street-railway  cars  run,  as  from 
ward  to  ward  in  cities  not  divided  by  rivers  running 
through  their  settled  area.  The  first  settlement  of  P. 
was  in  the  stockade  erected  by  Ensign  Trent,  in  Feb., 
1754.  Iu  April.  1754,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  by  surrender.  In  Nov.,  1768.  it  repassed  into 
the  possession  of  the  English,  under  Gen.  Forbes,  being 
abandoned  by  the  French.  In  Jan.,  1759,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  first  Fort  Pitt,  from  whence  the  city  takes  its 
name,  was  commenced.  In  1764,  the  first  plan  of  lots, 
now  embraced  in  four  squares  of  the  city,  was  laid  out 
near  the  fort.  In  1769,  a  warrant  was  issued  for  the 
survey  of  the  Manor  of  Pittsburg.  In  Jan.,  1784,  the 
first  sale  of  lands  by  John  Penn  and  John  Penn,  Jr., 
the  proprietors  of  the  Manor,  was  made.  In  July,  1786, 
the  first  number  of  the  first  paper  published  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mts.,  was  issued  at  1\  In  Oct.,  1790,  the  post¬ 
ages  at  P. ,  for  the  year  ending  that  date,  were  $110.99. 
Pittsburg  in  1786  contained  36  log-houses,  1  stone,  1 
frame,  and  6  small  stores.  In  1788  the  population  was 
estimated  at  about  500.  In  1794  the  borough  of  Pitts¬ 
burg  was  incorporated.  In  1796  there  were  1,395  in¬ 
habitants;  in  1800,  1.565;  in  1807,  4,740;  in  1810,4,768; 
in  1817,  7,000  ;  in  18*20,  7.248  ;  in  1830,  16.988  ;  in  1840, 
38,931  ;  in  1850,  79,873;  in  I860,  123,322.  These  figures 
represent  the  population  of  the  community  described  as 
Pittsburg.  The  growth  of  this  community  has  been 


marked  by  the  singular  fact,  that  from  1764,  then  being 
the  frontier  outpost  of  population,  ln-r  increase  has 
been  in  arithmetical  progression  greater  than  the  growth 
of  the  West,  her  natural  market.  From  1800  to  1810 
the  population  of  the  West  increased  689,884  ;  that  of 
Pittsburg  3,203,  a  little  less  than  5-10ths.  In  1820  the 
population  of  the  West  was  2,541.552,  that  of  Pittsburg 
7,248,  not  quite  3-lOths.  In  1840  there  was  in  the 
Western  ancCSoutli-western  States  5,173,940 inhabitants; 
and  in  Pittsburg  38,931,  being  15-‘20ths.  In  1850  the 
population  of  the  West  and  South-west  was  8,419,179; 
that  of  Pittsburg  79,873,  being  19-20ths,  while  the  ra¬ 
tios  of  later  periods  show  similar  results.  The  per  cent, 
of  increase  of  manufactures  and  commerce  required  to 
have  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  West,  was  about 
100  per  cent.,  or  one  dollar  of  manufactures  and  com¬ 
merce  per  capita,  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  section  of 
country  on  whose  increase  these  ratios  are  based.  The 
ratios  of  increase  of  population  required  would  be  about 
6-lOths  per  cent.  Pittsburg’s  business  statistics  show, 
however,  that  the  ratio  of  increase  lias  been  five  or  six 
times  the  ratio,  and  that  of  the  population  two  or  three 
times,  which  was  necessary  to  keep  pace  in  growth  and 
trade  with  the  Western  States  subject  to  the  river  nav¬ 
igation  of  the  city.  Those  States  in  1816  having  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  1,075,531,  and  the  business  of  Pittsburg  in 
that  year  was  estimated  at  $1,000,000,  or  93  cents  per 
capita  on  the  population  of  the  West.  In  1840  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  West  was  5,173,949,  and  the  business  of 
Pittsburg  was  published  at  $31,146,650,  or  about  $6  per 
capita.  In  1850,  the  business  of  the  city  was  published 
as  estimated  at  $50,000,000,  and  the  population  of  the 
States  in  which  comparisons  are  here  made  was  8.4^9.179, 
about  the  same  ratio  as  in  1840.  In  1870  the  business 
of  Pittsburg,  of  all  descriptions,  manufacturing  and  com¬ 
mercial,  is  estimated  at  over  $170,000,000,  and  will,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  hold  an  increased  ratio,  per  capita,  to  the 
population  of  the  States  reached  by  its  river  navigation. 
The  river  navigation  of  Pittsburg  is  along  and  upon  30 
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rivers,  embracing  a  distance  of  12,000  miles,  by  which 
Can  be  reached  400  counties  in  16  States,  without  break¬ 
ing  of  bulk.  In  1797-98,  two  national  vessels,  the 
armed  galleys,  President  Adams  and  .Senator  Ross,  were 
constructed  at  Pittsburg.  From  1802  to  1805  four  ships, 
four  brigs,  and  three  schooners,  all  sea-going  vessels, 
were  built.  In  1811  the  first  steamboat  lor  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  western  rivers  was  built  at  Pittsburg,  at  a 
cost  of  5-10,000.  From  1814  to  1836  there  were  con¬ 
structed  262  steamboats.  In  1846,  63  were  built ;  102,  in¬ 
cluding  barges.  In  1852,  113;  in  1853,  106;  in  1854, 
122;  in  1*865,108;  and  in  similar  proportions  until  the 
present  time.  In  1790  the  manufacture  of  glass  was  be¬ 
gun  at  Pittsburg,  being  the  pioneer  muuufaoSuring  estab¬ 
lishment  of  all  that  have  followed  at  Pittsburg,  and 
throughout  the  West.  In  1870,  there  are  at  Pitts¬ 
burg  60  glass-factories,  being  one-half  of  all  In  the 
United  States,  employing  5,000  bands,  wfflose  annual 
wages  amount  to  about  $3,000,000  —  the  ghiss  produced 
being  distributed,  as  shown  by  manifests  of  railroads, 
to  29  States,  some  of  the  territories,  Canada,  and  to 
England.  In  1804  the  first  iron-foundry  was  erected  at 
Pittsburg,  at  which,  in  1812,  were  cast  cannon  for  sup¬ 
plying  the  fleet  on  Lake  Erie,  and  for  the  defence  of 
New  Orleans.  In  1812  the  first  rolling-mill  was  erected. 
In  1870  there  are  42  iron  and  steel  mills,  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  340,000  tons  consumption  of  metal,  having  582 
puddling  furnaces,  180  heating  furnaces,  580  nail  and 
spike  machines.  There  are  also  60  iron  foundries ;  and 
the  total  consumption  of  pig-metal  is  equal  to  4u0,000 
tons  annually,  being  one-fourth  of  all  that  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States,  which  in  1868  was  1,603,000 
tons.  Of  the  400, 000  tons,  60,000  are  made  in  the 
furnaces  at  Pittsburg,  from  the  ores  of  Luke  Superior 
and  Missouri,  brought  to  P.  for  smelting  The  balance 
is  brought  from  Penna.,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 
The  iron  in  the  various  shapes  resulting  from  this  con¬ 
sumption  of  pig-metal  is  distributed,  as  appears  from 
the  manifests  of  the  railroads  running  out  of  the  city, 
among  24  States.  Steel  was  first  attempted  to  he  made 
at  Pittsburg  in  1828-30;  and  for  several  years  only  the 
lower  grades  were  produced.  In  1S60,  the  manufacture 
of  cast-steel  for  edge-tools  was  begun,  and  the  best  qual¬ 
ities  of  English  steel  are  now  rivalled  by  Pittsburg 
manufacture.  In  1833  there  was  but  one  steel-convert¬ 
ing  furnace,  producing  25  tons,  every  three  weeks,  of  a 
low  grade  of  blister-steel.  In  1870  there  are  7  large 
steel  works,  producing  25.000  tons  annually  of  all  grades 
of  steel.  Statistics  of  its  shipments  show  it  is  distrib¬ 
uted  to  24  States.  —  In  17S4  the  first  right  to  dig  coal  at 
Pittsburg  was  granted  by  the  Penns.  In  1870  there 
are  about  140  collieries  in  operation  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city,  from  which  over  140,000,000  bushels  of  coal  are 
annually  taken,  returning,  when  sold,  about  $12,000,000. 
There  are  centred  at  Pittsburg  9  railroads,  by  which 
a  distributive  facility  quite  equal  to  that  of  her  river 
navigation  is  obtained.  There  are  6  cotton-mills,  using 
15,000  bales  of  cotton  annually.  Also,  58  petroleum 
oil  refineries,  having  a  refining  capacity  of  31,500  barrels 
a  week.  Statistics  of  the  oil  trade  show  that  from  1862 
to  1867  Pittsburg  furnished  60  per  cent,  of  all  the 
petroleum  exported  from  the  United  States.  Two  large 
copper  rolling-mills,  and  1  copper  smelting-works  are 
located  here;  35  sash,  saw,  and  planing  mills  are  also 
worked  at  Pittsburg;  also  25  breweries,  20  tanneries, 
18  carriage  and  wagon  shops,  20  brass  foundries,  6  flour 
m i  1  Is, an d  8  wh i te-lead  factories.  A  fu  1 1  en u rneration  < >f all 
the  varieties  of  manufactories  would  present  a  lengthy 
list,  there  being,  it  is  said,  nearly  1,500  manufactories  of 
various  kinds  in  the  city.  The  ground  occupied  by  475  of 
the  principal  factories,  giving  each  one  but  400  feet  front, 
is,  by  actual  survey,  sufficient  alone  to  make  35  miles  in  a 
straight  line  of  factories  in  daily  operation,  without  the 
800  or  900  smaller  ones.  The  city  contains  165  churches, 
71  public  school-houses,  54  hanks,  10  banking  firms,  and 
2,500  commercial  houses  other  than  the  manufactories. 
Remarkable  for  its  healthy  location,  and  the  small 
amount  of  disease  that  prevails  from  malarious  causes,  the 
continually  ascending  smoke  of  its  factories  is  its  one 
drawback,  20  per  cent,  of  all  its  fuel  passing  away  in  the 
shape  of  smoke  uncoustnned.  Built  principally  in  the 
valley  of  the  rivers,  it  is  surrounded  by  high  rolling 
grounds  from  200  to  400  feet  in  height,  upon  which  a 
walk  of  fifteen  minutes  from  the  business  heart  of  the 
city  will  place  the  pedestrian.  Upon  these  hills,  in  all 
directions,  are  built,  above  the  smoke  of  its  workshops, 
the  finer  residences  of  its  citizens.  P.  suffered  a  pe¬ 
cuniary  loss  of  several  million  dollars  by  the  de¬ 
struction  of  property  by  the  mob,  during  the  work¬ 
ingmen’s  strike  of  1877.  Pn p.,  1875,140,000. 

Pittsburg-,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Upshur  Co. 

Pitta  field,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  .Henry  Co.,  abt. 
75  m.  W.N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Pittsfield,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Pike  Co.,  abt  70  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Springfield. 

Pittsfield,  in  Maine,  a  p.-towuship  of  Somerset  Co. 

Pittsfield.  in  Massachusetts,  a  town  and  township  of 
Berkshire  co.,  abt.  151  in .  W.  of  Boston;  Lat.  42°  25' 
65'  N.,  Lon.  73°  15'  36"  W.  It  is  pleasantly  situated, 
regularly  laid  out,  and  generally  well  built.  Manuf. 
Cotton  goods,  machinery,  fire-arms,  Ac.  Ptvp.{\  870)1 1,113. 

Pi  t  t*ii<‘l<l.  in  Michigan ,  a  village  and  township  of 
Washtenaw  co.,  abt.  40  in.  W.  by  S.  of  Detroit;  total 
pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Pittsfield,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Merrimack  co.,  abt.  12  m.  N.E.  of  Concord ;  total 
pop.  (1870)  1,600. 

Pittsfield*  in  New  York,  a  post- township  of  Otsego 
co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,469. 

Pittsfield,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Lorain  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,700. 


Pittsfield,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-villagS  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Warren  co.,  abt.  220  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg; 
totut  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Pittsfield,  in  Vermont ,  a  post-township  of  Rutland 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  600. 

Pittttfield,  in  IPfsconsin,  a  township  of  Brown  co. ; 
pap.  abt.  250. 

PittM'ford,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Butler  co. ;  pop.  385. 
Pitt.sford,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Hillsdale  co.,  abt.  22  in.  S.  of  Adrian;  total  pop.  abt.  2,200. 
PittKfbrd,  fti  New  York ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Monroe  co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.E.  of  Rochester;  total  pop. 
(1870)  1,974. 

Pittsflbrtl.  l  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Rutland  co.,  abt.  45  in.  S.W.  of  Montpelier;  total  pop. 
abt.  2,300. 

Pitt’s*  rove,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-township  of  Salem 
co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,673, 

Fitts  toil,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Kennebec  co.,  abt.  7  in.  S.  by  E.  of  Augusta;  total  pop. 
abt.  3,300. 

PittNtOBi,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Luzerne  co.,abt.  10  m.  N.E.  of  Wilkesbarre;  total  pop. 
(1870)  6,760. 

PitfsTtovm,  in  Kentucky ,  a  village  of  Bullitt  co.,  abt. 
60  m.  W.S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Pittstown,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Hunterdon 
co.,  abt.  8  in.  N.W.  of  Flemington. 

— A  village  of  Salem  co..  abt.  28  in.  S.  of  Camden. 
Pittstown,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Rensselaer  co.,  abt.  22  m.  N.E.  of  Albany;  total  imp. 
(1870)  4  093. 

Pitt'syl  vania,  in  Virginia,  a  S.  co.,  adjoining  North 
Carolina;  area,  abt.  1,000  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Staunton,  Dan, 
and  Banister  rivers.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  very 
fertile.  Min.  Iron  and  limestone.  Caji.  Pittsylvania 
Court-House.  Pop.  abt.  35,000. 

Pitt'sylvimia  4'ocirt-Igouse,  or  Cim petition,  in 
Virginia,  a  post- village,  cap.  of  Pittsylvania  co.,  abt. 
125  m.  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Pitii'itniry,  a.  [hwX.pituila,  phlegm.]  ( Anat .)  Secret¬ 
ing  phlegm  or  mucus;  as,  the  pituitary  membrane. 

Dunglison. 

P. gland.  (A  nat.)  A  gland  situated  within  the  cranium, 
between  a  fold  of  the  dura  mater,  in  the  sella  turcica 
of  the  spheroid  bone. 

P.  membrane.  (Anat.)  The  mucus  membrane  of  the 
nose. 

Pit'uite,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat. pituita.]  Phlegm;  mucus. 
M*itu'itou$,  a.  Consisting  of  phlegm 
Pify,  n.  [Fr.  pi  tie  ;  It.  pieta ;  Lat.  pietas,  from  pi  us. 
pious.]  The  feeling  or  suffering  of  one  person,  excited 
by  the  distresses  of  another ;  compassion ;  commisera¬ 
tion  ;  sympathy. — The  ground  or  subject  of  pity;  cause 
of  grief;  tiling  to  bo  regretted.  —  A  cry  or  call  for  pity. 
—v.  a.  To  feel  pain  or  grief,  as  for  one  in  distress ;  to 
have  sympathy  for;  to  have  tender  feelings,  as  for  one 
excited  by  liis  unhappiness. 

— v.  n.  To  exercise  pity ;  to  be  compassionate. 
Pit'yingljF, adv.  Compassionately;  tenderly. 
Pityri'asis,  n.  [Or.  pitura ,  bran.]  (Med.)  A  cuta¬ 
neous  disease  consisting  of  irregular  scaly  patches,  un¬ 
attended  by  inflammation.  When  it  affects  infants,  it 
is  called  dandruff.  A  similar  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle 
in  reddish  patches  is  not  uncommon  in  adults.  Soap 
and  water,  and  mild  cooling  lotions,  or  very  weak  nitro- 
muriatic  lotion,  are  the  best  applications. 

Piiy'roid,  a.  [Gr.  pitura,  bran,  and  sidos,  form.]  Re¬ 
sembling  bran. 

Piu,  (pe'oo,)  adv.  [It.,  from  Lat.  plus.)  (Mus.)  A  word 
frequently  applied  to  another,  to  increase  the  strength 
<»f  its  meaning;  as,  pid  allegro,  a  little  quicker. 
Pimilii,  or  Livkamknto, (pe-ooro-yee',)  a  town  of  Brazil, 
abt  58  in.  W.S.W.  ofFormiga. 

Piu  ra,  (pe-oo'ra,)  a  town  of  Peru,  on  a  river  of  its  own  ’ 
name,  abt.  120  in.  N.N.W.  of  Lambayeque;  pop.  22,000. 
Pius*  I.,  Dope,  succeeded  Hygiuus  in  142.  D.  157. 

Pius  II.,  ( xEneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,)  was  b.  in  Tuscany 
in  1405,  of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  family.  In  1431 
he  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Basle  as  secretary  ;  was 
afterwards  secretary  to  the  anti-pope  Felix  V.,  ajid  then 
to  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.,  who  sent  him  on  various 
embassies,  and  gave  him  the  poetic  crown.  Eugenios 
IV.  chose  him  for  apostolic  secretary,  Nicholas  V. 'made 
him  a  bishop,  and  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  Bohemia,  Mo¬ 
ravia,  and  Silesia,  and  Calixtus  III.  created  him  cardi¬ 
nal.  P.  had  by  this  time  given  up  the  more  liberal 
opinions  on  church  matters  with  which  lie  started,  and 
had  become  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  power  of  the 
Pope,  both  in  opposition  to  the  secular  power  and  to 
the  authority  of  councils.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  time,  and  notwithstanding  the  great 
change  in  bis  views,  he  distinguished  himself  by  moder¬ 
ation  ami  a  conciliatory  spirit.  He  was  chosen  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Calixtus  HI.  in  1458,  and  in  t lie  following  year 
assembled  a  congress  at  Mantua  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  a  crusade  against  the  Turks.  He  soon  after 
published  a  bull  against  appeals  to  a  council,  which 
occasioned  some  dispute  with  Louie  XI.  In  1483,  by 
another  bull,  be  retracted  his  former  sentiments  re¬ 
specting  the  Council  of  Basle,  condemning  his  defence 
of  it.  and  praying  to  be  condemned  as  ^Eneas  Sylvius, 
but  listened  to  as  Pins  II.  D.  at  Ancona,  August,  1464. 
whither  lie  went  to  hasten  preparations  for  war  with 
the  Turks.  Among  the  writings  of  Pius  IT.  are  a  His- 
tnry  o  f  the  Council  of  Basle ;  History  o  f  Frederick  111.  ;  | 
History  of  Bohemia;  Cosmographia,  Ac. 

Pius  III.,  (Francesco  Piccolomini ,)  was  nephew  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  pontiff.  He  was  elected  pope  in  1503,  but  D.  in 
less  than  a  month  afterwards. 

Pius  1 V.,  (Cardinal  c It  Medici ,)  b.  at  Milan,  1499.  He  rose  ( 
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by  merit  to  several  high  employments,  and,  in  1649 
obtained  the  cardinalsbip,  and,  on  the  death  of  Paul  IV. 
in  1559,  was  elected  Pope,  lie  confirmed  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  after  the  closing  of  that  assem¬ 
bly  in  lo64.  In  the  following  year  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  bis  life  by  Benedict  Accolti  and  others 
who  were  executed.  This  Pope  was  not  of  the  celebrated 
Medici  family  of  Florence.  D.  1565. 

Pus  V.,  ( Michele  Ghislieri,)  was  b.  in  Redmontin  1504, and 
early  entered  the  Dominican  order.  lie  so  distinguished 
himself  by  bis  austere  life,  and  bis  zeal  against  “here¬ 
tics,”  that  be  was  appointed  inquisitor  in  Lombardy 
and  afterwards  inquisitor-general.  He  whs  created 
cardinal  in  1567,  and  was  chosen  to  succeed  Pins  IV.  in 
lo66  He  set  himself  to  effect  reforms,  both  in  morals 
and  discipline,  excited  terror  in  Italy  by  the  seizure, 
imprisonment,  and  burning  of  those  convicted  or  sus¬ 
pected  of  heresy,  among  whom  were  several  persona  of 
note:  revived  the  bull.  “In  ccenam  Domini,”  but  found 
it  impossible  to  put  it  in  execution;  enforced  strictly 
the  authority  of  the  Index  Expnrgatorius  ;  and  expelled 
the  Jews  from  the  States  of  the  Church,  excepting  only 
the  cities  of  Rome  and  Ancona.  The.  great  victory  over 
the  Turks  at  Lepanto  was  the  result  in  good  part  of  the 
efforts  of  Pius  X.  His  death,  in  May,  1672,  was  a  matter 
of  general  rejoicing,  and  was  publicly  celebrated  at 
Constantinople  during  three  clays. 

Pius  VI.,  (Giovanni  Angelo  Braschi.)  was  b.  at  Cesena,  in 
1717,  and  succeeded  Clement  XIV.,  in  1776.  His  first 
act  was  to  make  a  reform  in  the  public  treasury ;  be 
then  completed  the  museum  in  the  Vatican;  but  the 
greatest  work  of  his  pontificate  was  the  draining  of  the 
Pontine  marshes,  — a  project  which  baffled  several  of 
the  emperors,  and  many  Popes.  When  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  decreed  that  all  the  religious  orders  in  his 
dominions  were  free  from  Papal  jurisdiction,  Pius, 
apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  such  a  measure, 
went  in  person  to  Vienna  in  1782;  but  though  he  was 
honorably  received,  his  remonstrances  were  ineffectual. 
The  French  Revolution,  however,  was  of  more  serious 
consequence  to  the  Papal  See.  The  Pope  having  favored 
the  allies,  Bonaparte  entered  the  ecclesiastical  terri¬ 
tory,  and  compelled  him  to  purchase  a  peace  by  r  con¬ 
tribution  of  several  millions,  and  delivering  up  the 
finest  works  of  painting  and  sculpture.  Basseville  was 
then  sent  as  envoy  from  the  republic  to  Rome,  where 
he  behaved  with  so  much  insolence,  that  the  people 
assassinated  him  in  1793.  General  Duphot  entered  the 
city  with  his  troops  to  restore  order,  but  the  Papal 
soldiers  routed  them,  and  Duphot  was  slain.  On  this 
Bonaparte  again  entered  Italy,  and  made  the  Pope 
prisoner  in  the  Capitol,  which  was  plundered.  The 
venerable  pontiff  was  carried  away  by  the  victors,  and 
hurried  over  the  Alps  to  Valence,  where  he  d.,  August 
29,  1799. 

Pius  VII.,  (Gregorio  Barnaba  Chiaramonti ,)  B.  at  Cesenn, 
1742,  became  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  created  cardinal 
in  1785,  and  after  the  death  of  Pius  VI.  was  chosen, 
after  long  deliberations  of  the  conclave,  to  succeed  him, 
March,  1800.  In  the  following  year  a  concordat  with 
France  was  concluded  at  Paris;  in  1804  the  Pope  went 
to  Paris  and  crowned  Napoleon  emperor,  returning  to 
Rome  in  May,  1805.  Soon  after  Ancona  was  seized  by 
the  French,  and  the  great  quarrel  between  Napoleon 
and  the  Pope  began.  The  occupation  of  the  castle  of 
San  Angelo  in  1808  was  followed  by  tlie  annexation  of 
the  States  of  the  Church  to  the  French  empire;  on 
which  the  Pope  published  a  bull  of  excommunication 
against  the  perpetrators  of  the  invasion.  P.  was  then 
arrested  by  tin*  French  officer  Miollis  and  sent  to 
Savona,  and  afterwards  to  Fontainebleau,  whence  he 
was  not  permitted  to  return  to  Italy  till  January,  1814. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna  restored  the  States  of  the 
Church  to  the  Pope,  who  applied  himself  thenceforth  to 
internal  reforms.  lie,  however,  re-established  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Inquisition.  The  character  of  Pius  VII. 
was  such  as  to  win  him  the  esteem  and  sympathy  of 
men  of  all  churches  and  sects.  D.  Aug.  20th,  1823. 

Pius  VIII.,  (Cardinal  Castigltone,)  became  pope  in  succes¬ 
sion  to  Leo  XII.,  in  1829.  After  a  short  pontificate  of 
one  year,  be  D.,  1830. 

Pius  IX.,  {Giovanni  Mario  Mastai  Ferrefti,)  b.  at  Sine- 
gaglia,  May  13,  1790,  was  intended  for  the  army,  but  re¬ 
solved  to  devote  himself  to  the  Church.  For  several 
years  after  his  ordination  be  attended  to  his  pastoral 
duties  with  exemplary  self-devotion,  and  was  nominated 
by  Pius  VII.  on  a  mission  to  the  government  of  Chili, 
shortly  after  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  that 
republic.  The  duties  of  this  mission  were  performed  by 
him  with  great  discretion  ;  and  immediately  on  bis  re¬ 
turn  to  Rome  he  was  appointed  by  Leo  XII.  to  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  ecclesiastico  civil  depart¬ 
ments  of  administration.  In  1836  lie  was  sent  as  apos¬ 
tolic  nuncio  to  Naples,  while  the  cholera  was  raging 
there,  and  his  name  is  still  revered  by  the  poorer  inhab¬ 
itants  of  that  city,  in  gratitude  for  his  disinterested 
efforts  to  alleviate  their  sufferings.  In  1840  be  was 
created  Cardinal- Archbishop  of  Imola,  in  the  Romagna, 
where  much  political  disaffection  existed;  but  be  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  diocese  w  ith  so  much 
zeal  and  self-denial,  and  displayed  such  liberality  of  sen- 
timent,  that  he  soon  gained  the  affections  of  the  people, 
and  restored  peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  district  Pope 
Gregory  XVI,  died  June  1,  1846,  and  Cardinal  Kerretti 
was  elected  to  the  papacy  under  the  name  of  Pius  IX., 
June  16.  The  new  Pope  at  first  acquired  much  popu¬ 
larity  by  favoring  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  people 
for  the  reform  of  the  abuses  of  the  government;  and 
the  enthusiasm,  not  only  of  the  Romans,  but  of  the 
whole  Italian  people,  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch. 
But  the  French  Revolution  of  1848  gave  a  much  moro 
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powerful  Impulse  to  the  enthusiasm,  not  only  of  the 
Italian  patriots,  but  of  the  friends  of  liberal  institu¬ 
tions  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope;  awakening 
a  demand, not  lor 
mere  admiuis* 
trative  reforms, 
but  for  popular 
systems  of  repre¬ 
sentative  gov¬ 
ernment.  These 
sweeping  chan¬ 
ges  the  Pope  was 
not  prepared  to 
support,  and 
from  that  mo¬ 
ment  his  popu¬ 
larity  began  to 
decline.  A  poli¬ 
cy  of  reaction 
commenced, 
which  only  wid¬ 
ened  the  breach 
between  the  Pa¬ 
pal  government 
and  the  people, 
and  gave  an  im-  Fl  2122.  _  pnJ8  Ix, 

pet  us  to  the  agi-  * 

tation  for  organic  changes.  The  popular  disaffection 
Was  greatly  increased  on  his  taking  for  his  minister 
Count  Rossi,  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  and  unpopular 
men  in  Rome,  when,  indeed,  the  fury  of  the  people  could 
with  difficulty  be  restrained.  Count  Rossi  was  assassi¬ 
nated  Nov.  15,  and  Pius  himself,  a  few’  days  later,  es¬ 
caped  from  Rome  in  disguise,  and  arrived  safely  in 
Gaeta,  the  first  town  in  the  Neapolitan  territory, 
whither  he  was  followed  by  the  members  of  the  Papal 
court  and  the  diplomatic  corps.  He  sent  to  Rome  an 
ordonnance.  Nov.  27,  declaring  void  all  the  acts  of  the 
government,  which  he  superseded  b}r  a  state  commis¬ 
sion.  This  document  the  Homan  chambers  treated  with 
contempt,  appointed  a  provisional  government,  and  set 
about  improving  the  victory  they  had  achieved.  The 
Pope  remained  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  at  Gaeta  and 
Porticf,  an  object  of  sympathy  as  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  During  his  absence,  Rome, 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  native  troops  under 
Garibaldi,  was  besieged,  and  at  last  taken  by  storm  by 
the  French  army  under  Gen.  Oudinot,  after  sustaining 
some  reverses.  The  Pope  left  Portici,  April  4,  I860,  es¬ 
corted  by  Neapolitan  and  French  dragoons,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  King  of  Naples  and  several  members  of  I 
his  family.  He  crossed  the  frontier  at  Terracina,  April  I 
6.  and  reentered  Rome  April  12,  amid  the  thunder  of  I 
French  cann«*n.  His  chief  ecclesiastical  acts  are  the 
formal  definition  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Con-  j 
ception,  in  Dec.,  1854 ;  the  famous  Encyclical  of  Dec., 
1864,  which  was  provoked  by  the  Franco-Italiau  conven¬ 
tion,  providing  for  the  withdraw  al  of  the  French  troops 
from  Rome  —  an  act  which  was,  however,  practically 
annulled  by  the  return  <»f  the  French  forces  in  1867,  in 
consequence  of  an  attempt  at  invasion  by  Garibaldi;  — 
and  the  bull  summoning  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of 
18K9-70,  which  promulgated  the  doctrine  of  Papal  in¬ 
fallibility.  The  French  troops  were  ultimately  with¬ 
drawn  from  Rome  in  Sept.,  1870,  whereupon  the  Italian 
forces  proceeded  to  occupy  the  Papal  territories,  and,  on 
the  9th  of  October  following,  the  States  of  the  Church 
were  formally  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  thus 
putting  an  end  to  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Popes. 
D.  Feb.  7,  1878.  Life  of,  G.  T.  A.  Trollope,  2  v.,  Lon.,  1877. 

Pivot,  «.  [Fr.,  dim.  of  pieu  ;  It.  pivuolo.]  ( M>ch .)  The 
extremity  of  the  axles  a(>out  which  a  body  revolves  — 
That  on  which  anything  revolves. — A  turning  point. 

(Mil.)  The  officer  or  soldier  who  happens  to  be  at 
the  flank  on  which  a  company  wheels. 

— r.  a.  To  place  on  a  pivot. 

Pi  v'otal,  a.  Relating  to  a  pivot. 

Pi  v'ot-man,  w ;  pi. Pivot-men.  (Mil.)  Same  as  Pivot, q.v. 

Pix.  n.  and  v.  Same  as  Pyx,  q.  v. 

Pix'y,  n.  A  fairy.  (Local  Eng.) 

Pi/ar'ro,  Francisco,  the  conqueror  of  Peru,  was  the 
illegitimate  son  of  a  gentleman  of  Truxillo,  and  being 
left  entirely  dependent  on  his  mother, a  peasant  girl,  he 
received  no  education,  and  was,  in  his  early  years,  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  swineherd.  Quitting  this  inglorious  occu¬ 
pation,  he  embarked,  in  1510,  with  some  other  adven¬ 
turers,  for  America;  and,  in  1524,  after  having  distin¬ 
guished  himself  under  Nunez  de  Balboa  on  many  occa¬ 
sions,  he  associated  at  Panama  with  Diego  de  Almagro 
and  Hernandez  Lurque,  a  priest,  in  an  enterprise  to 
make  fresh  discoveries.  In  this  voyage  they  reached  the 
coast  of  Peru,  hut  being  too  few  to  make  any  attempt  at 
a  settlement,  P.  returned  to  Spain,  where  all  that  he 
gained  was  a  power  from  the  court  to  prosecute  his 
object.  However,  having  raised  some  money,  he  was  en¬ 
abled  again,  in  1531,  to  visit  Peru,  w  hen?  a  civil  war  was  j 
then  raging  between  Huascar,  the  legitimate  monarch, 
and  his  half-brother,  Atahnalpa,  or  Atahalipu,  as  he  is! 
variously  called,  the  reigning  inca.  I*.,  by  pretending 
to  take  the  part  of  the  latter,  was  permitted  to  march 
into  the  interior,  where  he  made  the  unsuspecting  king 
his  prisoner,  while  partaking  of  a  friendly  banquet  to 
which  he  had  invited  him  and  his  whole  court ;  then 
extorting  from  him,  as  it  is  said,  a  house  full  of  the 
precious  metals  by  way  of  ransom,  he  had  him  tried  for 
a  pretended  conspiracy,  and  condemned  him  to  be 
burned,  allowing  him  first  to  he  strangled,  as  a  reward 
for  becoming  a  Christian.  In  1533  the  conqueror  laid 
the  foundation  of  Lima;  but,  in  1537,  a  contest  arose 
between  him  and  Almagro,  wTho  was  defeated  and  exe- 
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cuted.  The  son  and  friends  of  Almagro.  however, 
avenged  his  death,  and  on  June  26,  1541,  after  ruling 
despotically  for  six  years,  P.  met  with  the  fate  he  so 
richly  deserved,  being  assassinated  in  his  palace  at  Lima. 

Pizzica'to.  (Abbreviated  pizz.)  [It.,  twitched.]  (Mus.) 
A  phrase  used  to  denote  that  the  strings  of  the  violin  or 
violincello,  instead  of  being  played,  as  usual,  by  the  bow, 
are  to  be  twitched  with  the  lingers,  iu  the  manner  of  a 
harp  or  guitar.  The  ordinary  mode  of  playing  is  re¬ 
stored  by  the  letters  c.  a.  (col  arco ,  with  the  bow). 

Piz'zighetone,  a  fortified  towu  of  N.  Italy,  on  the 
Adda.  12  m.  W.S  W.  of  Verona;  pop.  4,000. 

Piz'zle,  n.  [Ger.  pissel;  Du.  pees.]  The  male  organ  in 
quadrupeds. 

Pizzo,  (ptd'zo,)  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Calabria  Ul- 
teriore  II.,  on  the  Gulf  of  Sauta  Eufeuiia,  5  in.  N.E.  of 
Monteleone.  Here  Murat  was  shot  in  1815.  Pop.  5,600. 

Placability,  n.  Quality  of  being  placable  or  appeas¬ 
able;  susceptibility  of  being  pacified. 

Pla'cable,  a.  [Lat.  jdacabilis ,  from  placare ,  to  quiet, 
from  placere,  to  please.]  That  may  be  appeased  or  paci¬ 
fied ;  appeasable;  willing  to  forgive. 

Pla'oableness,  n.  Suite  or  quality  of  being  placable; 
placability. 

Placard',  ».  [Fr.,  from  plague,  plate,  from  Gr.  plax, 
pinkos ,  anything  flat  and  broad.]  A  written  or  printed 
paper,  or  bill,  posted  up  against  a  wall,  &c. 

— c.  a.  To  post,  as  a  w  riting  or  libel,  in  a  public  place. — 
To  notify  publicly. 

Pla'cate,  v.  a.  To  appease;  to  conciliate. 

Place,  a.  [Fr. ;  Sp. plaza;  Ger.  platz,  from  Lat.  platea, 
from  Gr.  plateia,  a  street.]  A  public  square;  an  open 
space  in  a  city.  —  A  particular  portion  of  space,  of  in¬ 
definite  extent;  any  portion  of  space,  as  distinct  from 
space  in  general;  a  locality;  site:  spot.  —  Point  or  de¬ 
gree  in  order  of  proceeding;  rank;  order  of  priority; 
dignity  or  importance.  —  Residence;  mansion;  seat; 
.abode.  —  A  city;  a  town;  a  village;  a  collection  of 
dwellings;  a  fortified  town.  —  A  portion  or  passage  of 
writing,  or  of  a  book.  — Room  or  stead,  with  the  sense 
of  substitution.  —  State  of  actual  operation;  effect. 

— v.  a.  To  put  in  any  place;  to  put  or  set  iu  a  particular 
part  of  the  earth,  or  in  something  on  its  surface.  —  To 
appoint,  set,  induct,  or  establish  in  an  office;  to  put  or 
set  in  aDy  particular  rank  or  condition.  —  To  set  or  fix; 
to  invest ;  to  put  out  at  interest;  to  lend.  —  To  ascribe; 
to  attribute. 

Place'bo,  n.  [Lat.,  I  will  please.]  (Med.)  A  prescrip¬ 
tion  intended  rather  to  satisfy  the  patient,  than  with 
any  expectation  of  its  effecting  a  cure.  —  Dunglison. 

Place'-briek,  n.  An  inferior  kind  of  brick,  which, 
from  being  on  the  outside  of  a  clamp  or  kiln,  is  only 
imperfectly  burned. 

Place'less,  a.  Without  a  place. 

Plaee'man,  n. ;  pi.  Placemen.  A  person  holding  an 
office  or  position  under  the  government. 

Placen  ta,  n .;  pi.  Placenta.  [Lat.  placenta,  a.  cake; 
Gr.  plaksus,  a  flat -cake,  from  plaksris ,  flat.]  (Anat.) 
The  after-birtli ;  a  soft,  spongy,  vascular  body,  adherent 
to  the  uterus,  and  connected  with  the  feetus  by  the  um¬ 
bilical  cord,  and  which  serves  as  an  organ  of  respiration 
and  nutrition.  It  receives  the  maternal  blood  from  the 
tortuous  uterine  or  decidual  arteries. 

(Bot.)  A  projection  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  ovary,  to 
which  the  ovules  or  rudimentary  seeds  are  attached. 
The  arrangement  of  the  placentae,  or  placentation ,  is  a 
very  important  character  in  distinguishing  plants.  In 
the  simple  ovary ,  the  placenta  is  situated  at  the  ventral 
suture,  or  the  point  which  corresponds  to  the  union  of 
the  two  margins  of  tliecapillary  leaf;  such  a  P.  is  there¬ 
fore  termed  marginal ,  or  more  commonly  axile ,  from  its 
being  turned  towards  the  axis  of  the  plant.  In  com¬ 
pound  ovaries ,  the  placentation  is  of  three  kinds; 
namely,  axile,  parietal ,  and  free  central.  The  axile,  or  I 
central  of  some  botanists,  occurs  in  all  compound,  many- 
celled  ovaries:  because,  in  these,  each  of  the  component 
carpels  is  placed  in  a  similar  position  to  the  simple  ovary : 
ami  hence  the  placentas  situated  at  their  ventral  sutures 
will  be  arranged  in  the  centre  or  axis,  as  in  the  lily  and 
campanula.  The  other  two  kinds  of  placentation  occur 
in  the  compound,  I-celled  ovary.  That  termed  parietal 
consists  in  the  attachment  of  ovules  to  placenta?,  either 
placed  directly  on  the  wall  of  the  ovary,  as  in  the  mig¬ 
nonette  and  cactus,  or  upon  incomplete  dissepiments, 
formed  by  the  partially-enfolded  carpels, as  in  the  orchis 
and  poppy.  In  parietal  placentation.  the  number  of 
placentas  corresponds  to  the  number  of  carpels  of  which 
the  ovary  is  formed  What  is  called  a  free  central  P.  is 
formed  when  the  placentas  are  not  attached  to  the  walls 
of  the  ovary,  hut  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  cav¬ 
ity,  and  perfectly  unconnected  with  those  walls.  The 
pink  and  primrose  families  furnish  examples  of  this 
kind  of  placentation.  It  sometimes  happens  that  none 
of  these  regular  kinds  of  placentation  can  be  discrim¬ 
inated,  the  ovules  being  placed  irregularly  iu  the  cav¬ 
ity  of  the  ovary.  —  See  Ovvky,  Order,  PisriL. 

Placen  tal,  a.  Relating  to  the  placenta. 

Placen  tary,  a.  That  has  reference  to  the  placenta. 

Placenta  tion,  n.  (Bot.)  The  manner  in  which  the 
placenta  is  developed  or  placed,  or  in  which  the  ovules 
are  borne. 

Placentia.  ( plai-sen'shi-a,)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of 
Carceres,  on  the  Ger te,  44  m.  N.W.  of  Almaraz.  Manuf. 
Hats,  leather,  and  woollen  goods.  Prrjy.  7.000. 

Placen  tia,  a  seaport-town  of  Newfoundland,  aht.  Lat. 
47°  11'  30"  N.,  Lon.  53°  55'  W.  It  is  situated  on  a  bay 
of  the  same  name,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
has  an  active  trade.  The  harbor  lias  3^  fathoms  of 
water,  and  the  entrance  is  strongly  defended. 

PlacentiTerons,  a.  (Bot.)  Belonging  to  the  pla¬ 
centa;  having  a  placenta. 
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1 1*1  ftcen'ti form,  a.  (toot.)  Shaped  ns  a  placenta. 

Place  of  Arms,  n.  (Fort.)  An  enlargement  in  the 
covered  way,  at  the  reentering  and  salient  angles  of  the 
counterscarp  ;  —  hence  the  term  reentering  places  of 
arms ,  and  salient  places  o  f  arms. 

Place'-proud,  a.  Proud  of  station  or  rank. 

Placer.  ( plus' er,)  n.  One  Who  places. 

Placer',  n%  [Sp.]  That  part  of  a  river  bank,  or  bed  of 
a  mountain  torrent,  where  gold  is  found. 

Pla'cer,  in  California,  a  N.  co.,  adjoining  Nevada  Ter¬ 
ritory;  area ,  abt.  1,200  eq.  hi.  Rivers.  Bear  River  and 
Middle  Fork  of  American  River.  Lake  Tahoe  forms  a 
portion  of  the  E.  boundary.  Surface,  diversified,  and 
in  some  parts  mountainous,  being  traversed  by  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  Snowy  Range.  Min.  Gold  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities.  Cap.  Auburn.  Pop.  abt.  13,270. 

Placer  Mountain,  in  New  Mexico ,  a  range  abt.  20 
m.  S.W.  of  Santa  Fe  ;  Lat.  35°  29'  N.,  Lon.  106°  20'  W. 

Placer'ville,  in  California,  a  town  and  township,  cap. 
of  El  Dorado  co.,  aht.  60  m.  E  by  N.  of  Sacramento. 
Much  gold  has  been  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  is  a  place 
of  considerable  business  activity.  Pop.  abt.  5,000. 

Placerville,  in  Idaho  Territory,  a  poet-village  of 
Boisee  co.,  abt.  14  m.  N.W.  of  Idaho  City. 

Pla'cill,  a.  [Lat.  placid  us,  pleasing,  from  placere,  to 
please.]  Pleasing;  gentle;  quiet;  undisturbed;  indi¬ 
cating  peace  of  mind  ;  calm;  tranquil. 

Placid'ity,  n.  [Lat.  placiditas.]  State  or  quality  of 
being  placid. 

Placidly,  adv.  Mildly  ;  calmly  ;  without  disturbance 
or  passion. 

Plac'illuess,  n.  Calmness;  tranquillity  ;  quietness. 

Pla'cita,  n.  pi.  [Lat.]  (Hist.)  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
public  courts. or  assemblies,  in  which  the  sovereign  pre¬ 
sided  when  a  consultation  was  held  upou  the  affairs  of 
the  state.  —  Brande. 

Plac'oiil,  Placoiil'iati.  a.  [Gr.  plax ,  plakos,  a 
plate,  and  eidos,  form.J  Belonging  to  the  placoids. 

Plac’oicEs,  Placoicriaus.  n.pl.  (ZoU.)  An  order 
of  fishes  in  the  system  of  Agassiz,  in  which  the  scales 
have  each  a  spine  projecting  from  them  ;  scales  of  pla- 
coid  fishes,  as  e.g.  the  shark  and  dogfish  exhibit  when 
tesselated  together;  the  material  which  is  used  com¬ 
mercially  under  the  name  of  shagreen. 

PlaToml,  n.  [Fr.]  The  ceiling  of  a  room. 

Pla'gal,  a.  [Fr. ;  from  Gr.  plagios,  sidewise.]  (Mus.) 
Applied  to  such  melodies  as  have  their  principle  notes 
lying  between  the  fifth  of  the  key  und  its  octave  or 
twelfth. 

Plagiarism.  (- jl'ar-izm ),  n.  (See  Plagiary.)  The  act  of 
purloining  another  man’s  literary  works,  or  introducing 
passages  from  another  man's  writings,  and  passing  them 
off  as  one’s  own  ;  literary  theft.  4*  Dictionary  writers,” 
says  that  patriarch  of  encyclopaedia  writers,  Ephraim 
Chambers,  “at  least  such  as  meddle  With  arts  and 
sciences,  seem  in  this  case  to  be  exempted  from  the 
common  laws  of  meum  and  tuum  ;  they  do  not  pretend 
to  act  upou  their  own  bottom,  nor  to  treat  the  reader 
at  their  own  cost.  Their  works  are  supposed,  in  great 
measure,  compositions  of  other  people ;  and  whatever 
they  take  from  others  they  do  it  avowedly.  In  fact, 
their  quality  gives  them  a  title  to  appropriate  every¬ 
thing  that  may  be  for  their  purpose,  wherever  they  find 
it,  and  they  do  no  otherwise  than  as  the  bee  does  for 
the  public  service.  Their  occupation  is  not  pillaging, 
but  collecting  contributions ;  and  if  you  ask  them  their 
authority,  they  will  produce  you  the  practice  of  their 
predecessors  of  all  ages  and  nations.” 

Plagiarize,  v.  a.  To  steal  or  purloin  from  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  another. 

— v.  n.  To  be  guilty  of  literary  theft. 

Plagiary.  Plagiarist,  n.  [Lat. plagiarius,  from 
plagium,  kidnapping,  from  plaga,  a  snare.]  A  thief  in 
literature:  one  who  commits  plagiarism. 

Plagitie'dral,  a.  [Gr.  plagios ,  oblique,  and  edra,  a 
base,  seat.]  (Crystal.)  That  has  oblique  sides. 

Pla'gionite,  n.  [Gr.  plagios,  oblique,  from  the  form 
of  the  crystals.]  (Min.)  A  sulphide  of  lead  and  antimony 
found  in  thick,  tabular,  four-sided  prisms,  and  also  mas¬ 
sive  aud  granular,  of  a  dark  lead-gray  color. 

Plague,  (pldg,)n.  [From  Lat  .plaga,  a  Mow;  Gr.  plege , 
from  plessein ,  to  strike.]  (Med.)  A  contagious  fever, 
generally  of  a  very  severe  kind,  rapid  in  its  progress, 
and  accompanied  by  buboes,  carbuncles,  and  petechia*. 
It  spreads  rapidly  by  contact,  and  is  usually  fatal  to 
two-thirds  of  those  whom  it  attacks.  The  first  symp¬ 
toms  are  headache  in  the  forehead  and  occiput,  some¬ 
times  accompanied  by  violent  aud  short  tremors,  alter¬ 
nating  with  heat.  The  eyes  become  red,  and  assume  a 
ferocious  aspect,  the  headache  increases,  and  the  pain 
extends  to  the  spine,  to  the  joints,  and  to  the  limbs. 
Then  follow  vertigo  and  delirium,  at  first  mild,  but  after¬ 
wards  fierce.  The  tongue  is  dry  and  yellowish,  but 
without  thirst.  There  is  nausea,  with  ineffectual  at¬ 
tempts,  in  most  cases,  to  vomit,  or  if  anything  is  brought 
lip,  it  is  green  bile.  The  respiration  is  laborious,  with 
general  uneasiness.  There  is  nothing  particular  in  the 
alvine  excretions,  although  they  are  sometimes  liquid. 
The  urine  is  often  turbid,  with  an  oily  aspect.  The 
smell  of  the  patient  is  occasionally  nauseous  ;  but  if  the 
disease  has  lasted  a  few  days,  the  perspiration  has  often 
a  sweetish,  disagreeable  smell.  The  disease  varies  in 
duration  from  three  to  seven  days;  but  the  patient 
often  dies  within  a  few  hours  of  the  attack.  Some  die 
at  periods  from  three  to  four  days,  without  any  outward 
symptoms  beyond  a  peculiar  physiognomy,  sparkling 
eyes,  and  an  expression  of  countenance  resembling  that 
of  a  person  under  hydrophobia.  On  dissection,  the  gall¬ 
bladder  has  been  found  distended  with  greenish-biack 
bile,  the  inside  of  the  intestines  and  stomach  covered 
with  a  yellow  mucus,  and  the  conglobate  glands  indu* 
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tached,  and  sometimes  intersecting  crystals,  of  a  bronze 
yellow  color.  ’ 
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prst  •■'stance  on  record  of  it9  appearance  in  Europe, 
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army,  the  /.  is  ol  Egyptian  origin  ;  the  great  plague  of  '  abt  3  000  lot  the  horizontal  set  tiou  ot  the  walls,  partitions,  stair- 

“*  —“vt-r 

w.  ;  -  o-  •  u.*  Anumiiapons.  being  applied  to  the  vertical  plan*.  A  geo- 

“**4 . .  .  .  >  soliil  Mnd  ▼ttcu.ot  p&rta 

I  proportion.  A  p*rsp*c- 
rd  and  exhibited  by  deg- 
,  according  to  the  rules  of  per- 
.  ,  s  one  where  the  elevation  or 

frequently  appeared  in  Loudon,  where, 'hTiSio.'i’t  d£ 1 '  s"l]“Z7™’  "dmll&T™’  *  P°8t,OWn8U,P  |  “  •■*«»“  «K>n  the  geometr.cal  plan,  s.ab 

ffiassKSscsrji  _ 

plague  epidemics  in  the  principal  towns  of  Egypt,  Sy  ria,  total  pop.  (1870)  5.106.  Brunswick  ,  tnvauce 

and  lurkey  :  but  the  general  opinion  appears  to  be  Piaiulield,  in  A\u>  York  a  townshiu  of  Otseco  co  ten.i  a  ,Ira'’^ht  or  representation  of  any  in- 

tbat  it  recurs  in  those  places,  at  intervals  varying  from  pop.  (1870)  1  248  ’  P  So.,  ten  led  work  ODn  plane  surface.  —  To  scheme;  to  de- 

seven  to  tell  years;  and  that  while  it  is  both  endemic  l*lallllield.  in  Tl9c:  to  l,,rl11 

Mllll  1'nntQ.iimia  in  I  L*....nS  r_ .  .1  .  ..  i  I  .  ...... 
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and  contagions  in  Lower  Egypt,  from  "the  mar-hyl.mi:  *  ^“iTm^.V!' °f  C<nhoetOD  c0-,  I',,",  J‘r  *'ancAf-  8  WrdJ  To  ** 

,i.i  t  w  i ..  o  r-..  ,  -  ,  -  Planeh'lng.  n.  The  laying  of  floors  in  a  building. 

TsajjaAri  xzzr . — ■ 

(Grom.,  Astron.,  dr.)  A  snrtace  without  curvatnre  • 
according  to  Euclid,  it  is  sucli  a  surface  that  if  any 
two  points  whatever  in  it  be  joined  by  a  straight  line 
the  whole  of  the  straight  line  will  be  in  the  suriace. — 
The  term  plane  is  frequently  used  in  astronomy,  conic 
sections.  Ac.,  to  signify  an  imaginary  surface  supposed 
to  cut  and  pass  through  all  solid  bodies  ;  and  the  whole 
doctrine  of  conic  sections  is  Isised  on  this  foundation. 
In  Mech.,  planes  are  either  horizontal,  that  is,  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  horizon,  orincljued  to  it.  In  optics,  the  planes 
of  reflection  and  refraction  are  those  drawn  through  the 
reflected  or  refracted  rays. 

(Carp.)  A  tool  used  to  produce  straight,  flat,  and 
even  surfaces  upon  wood.  There  are  many  modifica¬ 
tions  in  this  tool,  which  can  have  its  cutting-edge  and 
under-surface  made  to  almost  any  coutour.  so  that 
mouldings  of  all  kinds  may  be  made.  The  two  com- 
nioiiest  are  the  jack  plan*,  or  forr-planr,  for  rough  work, 
and  the  smooUnng-pl-int,  for  finishing  off  plane  surfaces. 


Ee<nt‘C«  w^Frjrgi3'  a  '*•  lmMel>  contagious  iu  Upper  Plainfield,  iu  i’mnsylcJma,  a  post-village  of  Cum 
"S/P1*  as  well  as  in  Syria,  and  all  the  more  distant  berlaud  -  1  *  ’  **•  *  •  -  ° 

countries  to  which  it  may  be  conveyed.  It  is  now  geuer-  ship  of  . . . ,  ur, 

o  lest!  gcd  *“*  “e,i-.,s  ™>-taS.ous,  hut  i,  a  Plainfield,  ill  I  crmont,  a' post-village  and  township  of  —!, 

question  how  far  a  person  who  has  received  the  conta-  Washington  co.,  abt.  8  in.  E.  of  Montpelier*  total  pop  or 

gion,  but  in  whom  the  disease  has  made  no  progress,  can  al»t.  1,000  *  P°Pm  ; 

“T.?  ‘it;  “’i'1  appt'8rS  th?t. the  l""l-v  alone-  "  Plainfield,  iu  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Wan- 
w.isned  and  shaved,  does  not  readily  communicate  it,  siiara  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

H‘r  actually  suffering  from  the  disease,  in  a  Plain  -marled,  u.  Sincere  hearted;  without  art 
febrile  state,  or  m  a  perspiring  one.  6ome  ot  the  most  hypocrisy,  or  reserve. 

I!n!,arr  l|l,lfl  ^'tations  of  the  P.  have  been  that  which  Plain -tieartedness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of' 
occurred  in  Britain,  A.  d.  430,  and  which  carried  off  such  bring  plain-hearted. 

Plain  ly,  adc.  In  a  plain  manner. 

Plain  iievs,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  plain. 

Plni-ns,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  oi  Lu/.erne  co.  • 

J top.  abt  1,100. 

Plains' borough,  in  Aero  Jersey,  a  post-village  of 
Middlesex  co..  abt.  14  m.  N.E.  of  Trenton. 

PI aaiiM-ol- Abraham,  an  elevated  plateau  or  table¬ 
land  of  Lower  Canada,  immediately  S.  of  Quebec.  Mem 


multitudes  that  the  living  were  scarcely  sufficient  to . 
bury  the  dead;  that  which  destroyed  2ou,000  of  the  in- 1 
habitants  ot  Constantinople,  a.  n.  716.  In  Germany, 

90,000  persons  died  of  it  in  1348  ;  in  Ireland,  great  nuiii-l 
bers  died  of  P.  in  1466  and  1470  ;  iu  1524  Milan  lost 
50,000  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  sickness  extended  its  1 
ravages  to  Germany,  Norway.  Denmark, and  France.  In 
Loudon,  30,5 1 8  persons  perished  of  plague  alone  in  | 

1603-4.  and  35,41.  in  16*25.  The  plague  carried  from 
Sardinia  to  Naples  in  1656  (being  introduced  by  a  trans¬ 
port  with  soldiers  on  boani.)  raged  with  such  violence 

as  to  carry  «*ff  4»H),OO0  ot  the  inhabitants  iu  six  months.  era  Is  were  killed. 

In  Egypt,  more  than  800,000  died  of  plague  iu  1792,  and  |  Plttiiis-of-lMiru 
it  committed  great  ravages  in  1813  at  Malta,  and  in 
1834  in  Egypt.  —  lienee,  any  pestilence.  See  Y  XL  low 
Fever. 

— Anything  troublesome  or  vexatious  ;  a  state  of  misery ; 
any  great  natural  evil  or  calamity. 

Plague,  v.  a.  To  miest  with  disease,  calamity,  or  nat¬ 
ural  evil  of  any  kind.  —  To  vex  ;  to  tease  ;  to  harass;  to 
trouble ;  to  embarrass. 

Plitgue  fill,  a.  Abounding  with  plagues;  infected 
with  plagues. 

Plague'less,  a.  Free  from  the  plague  or  plagues. 

Plaguer,  ( play  er ,)  n.  One  who  teases  or  annoys. 

Plaglie'-spot,  n.  The  spot  or  mark  of  a  pestilential ; 
disease. 

Plng'iiily,  ( pldg'i-ly ,)  adc.  Yexatiously;  horribly. 

(Colioq.) 

Plwgruy,  (plug's/.)  a.  Vexatious:  troublesome.  (Colioq.) 

Plaice,  ».  [Fr. plie.\  (ZoSl.)  See  Plkuroneciiile. 

Piaiil,  (pldd,)  n.  [Gael. plaids,  a  blanket.)  A  striped 
or  variegated  cloth  much  worn 


orable  as  the  scene  ot  a  desperately  fought  battle  (Sept. 
18,  1759,)  between  the  French  and  British  forces  under 


Mootcaliu  and  Wulle  respectively,  iu  wnich  both  gen- !  — r.  a. 

of  the  surface  of  a  board  or  other  piece  of  wood  by  the 
service  of  a  plane;  to  free  from  inequalities  of  surface. 
Plane,  n.  [Gr.  platan  os,  from  plaius,  broad;  Fr.  pla¬ 
tan*.]  ( Bol .)  See  Plataxus. 

Planc  -i rons.  n.  pi.  (LUrp.)  Cutting  irons,  either 

-  r - j,  single  or  double,  to  insert  iu  a  plane.  —  StmiuonJi 

luliiiittiiig  only  Muteti  ol  equal  valu<q  rarvly  extending  Flan  er.  »  (Mating.)  A  flat  pieve  of  wood“used  bj 
beyond  the  compass  of  an  octave,  and  never  exceeding  the  compositor  for  forcing  down  the  type  in  tbe  rnrm 
“‘f’  'i1*  f'aff  c"  tl"'  n"tes  con-  and  making  the  surface  perfectly  smooth.  —  Simmondt 

Opting  ot  only  lour  linw.  fbe  cjels  are  C  and  F.  St.  Flail  era,  n  [After  J.  S.  Ptanrr.  a  Herman  botanist. j 

A  genus  of  plants,  order  L’lmac*se.  They  are  N.  Anieri- 


in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Sump¬ 
ter  co.,  abt.  Ill)  m.  S.W.  of  Miiiedgeville. 
Plaiit'-SODg,  n.  [Fr.  plain  chant;  It.  canto  fer  mo.] 
{Mas.)  A  Dame  given  by  the  Church  of  Home  to  the 
ecclesiastical  chant.  It  is  an  extremely  simple  melody, 


Ambrose  is  considered  to  have  been  the  inventor  or, 
systeinatizer  of  plain-song. 

Plain  -speak  i  n$£,  n.  Frankness;  plainness  of  speech. 

Plain  -spoken,  a.  Speaking  with  plain,  unreserved 
sincerity. 

Plains  ville,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Lu¬ 
zerne  co.,  abt.  6.  in.  N.  of  Wilkesbarre. 

Plaint,  n.  [Fr.  plaints,  from  JLit.  plango,  planctus,  to  I 
strike  the  breast,  to  lament.]  Audible  exprea»iuu  ot 


can  and  Asiatic  trees,  closely  related  to  elms.  The 
timber  of  J*.  richardi ,  the  Zelkona-tree,  is  much  prized. 
The  sap  wood,  which  is  of  a  light  color  and  very  elastic, 
is  used  for  the  purposes  in  which  ash  timber  is  employ¬ 
ed:  while  the  heart-wood,  which  occupies  two-thirds  uf 
the  trunk,  is  reddish,  heavy,  and  when  dry  exceedingly 
hard;  hence  it  takes  a  good  polish,  and  is  valued  tor 
making  domestic  furniture. 


by  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland, 
forming  a  prominent  part  of  the 
national  costume,  and  indicat¬ 
ing,  by  its  pattern  and  color,  tlie 
different  Scottish  clans. 

Plaid  ing-.  n.  Plaid  cloth. 

Plain,  a  (Fr.;  Sp .piano;  Lat. 
planus. J  Smooth;  level*  with¬ 
out  elevations  or  depressions.  — 
Open  ;  clear  ;  flat ;  unencum¬ 
bered.  —  Void  of  ornament ;  si m- 
ple.  —  Artless;  not  subtle;  with¬ 
out  disguise,  cunning,  or  affecta¬ 
tion.—  Straightforward  ;  sincere; 
candid  ;  frank.  —  Mere  ;  bare  ;  gi 
w  ithout  art  or  embellishment. — 
Evident;  clear;  discernible;  not  g* 
obscure;  manifest. 

— adv.  In  a  plaiu  manner. 

— n.  [Fr.  plain*.]  (U'og.)  The 
general  term  for  all  those  parts 
of  the  dry  laud  which  cannot 
properly  be  called  inoiiutainous, 
and  which  compose  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  earth’s  surface. 


his  rights, 
essiug  sor- 


I  sonal  action,  seeks  a  remedy  for  an  injury  to 
Plain live,  a.  Expressive  of  sorrow  ;  expr 
row  or  grief  —  Repining  ;  mournful ;  sad. 

Plain  lively,  tide,  in  a  plaintive  manner;  iu  a  man¬ 
ner  expressive  of  grief. 

Plain  tiveuess,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
plaintive. 

Plain!  les**,  a.  Without  murmuring  or  repining; 

I  without  complaiiit. 

Plttin  \  iew,  hi  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Macoupin 
co.,  abt.  48  ui.  N.  by  E.  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Plniii  View,  iu  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  W  abashuw  co.,  abt.  17  m.  2?.  by  W.  of  Wabasha w  ; 

|  f*np.  abt.  1.U0U. 

Piain'ville,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-village  of  Hartford 
[  co..  abt.  14  m.  8  W.  of  Hartford.  (1870)  1,435. 
Plainville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Somerset  co.,| 
I  abt.  20  ui.  N.E.  of  Trenton. 

Plainville,  in  Sew  York,  a  post-village  of  Onondaga 
j  co..  abt.  1*  m.  W.N.W.  of  Syracuse. 

Plainville,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Hamilton  co., 
abt.  iu  in.  e  by  N  Cincinnati, 
ent  physical  appearances  according  to  their  geo-  Plainville,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  village  of  Providence 
graphical  position,  and  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  co.,  abt.  20  m.  N.  W.  of  Providence, 
each  have  procured  for  them  diff  rent  names ;  thus  we  Plain  ville,  iu  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Adams  co.. 
have  the  sUpj>es  of  Asia,  the  deserts  of  Africa,  the  llanos  ,  abt.  55  m.  N.N.W.  of  Madison. 

ami  pumpas  of  S.  America,  and  the  prairies  or  savan-  Plai n 'well,  or  Plainville,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village 
ahs  of  N.  America.  |  of  Allegan  co.,  abt.  14  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Kalamazoo. 

—A  field  of  battle.  .  Plain  -work,  n,  Needie-work,  as  distinguished  from 

— v.  a.  To  level ;  to  make  even.  I  embroidery. 

Plain,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Kosciusco  co. ;  pop.  Plain  'ton.  in  JVVio  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and  town- 
nbt.  2.200.  I  ship  of  Ko«  kingham  co.,  abt.  35  in.  S.E.  of  Concord; 

Plain,  iu  Ohio,  a  township  of  Franklin  co. ;  pop.  abt  tidal  pop.  (1870)  879. 

1.900.  —  A  township  of  Stark  co  ;  pop.  abt.  3,000.  —  A  Plait,  n.  [Fr.  plter,  from  Lat.  plicn,  plicatus,  to  fold.] 
post-township  of  Way  lie  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,000.  —  A  town-  A  fold  ;  a  doubling,  as  of  cloth.  —  A  braid,  us  of  hair  or 
ship  of  Wood  co. ;  pop.  abt.  l,v00.  straw. 

Plain'-chant,  n.  Same  as  Plain  soxo,  7.  r.  — r.  a.  To  fold  ;  to  double  in  narrow  folds.  — To  braid  ; 

Plain -ilealer.  n.  One  who  states  bis  views  plainly.  to  interweave,  as  strands;  as,  to  plait  hair  — To  eu- 
Plain  -«l  ealitig,d.  Honest ;  open;  acting  without  «rt.  tangle;  to  involve. 

— n.  Management  void  of  art,  stratagem,  or  disguise;  Plait'er,  n.  One  who  plaits  or  braids. 

sincerity.  Plak'otiine,  n.  [Gr.  pi  a /.ikies ,  flat.]  (Min.)  A  na- 

PLiin  liel<l,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  town-1  five  sub-arsenide  of  nickel,  occurring  iu  tubular,  at-| 
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sorrow  or  complaint,  or  representation  made  of  iujurv  ur  Plan  erite,  n.  (M,n.,  A  newlv  described  phoenhate 
wrong  done.  Laiuent.tion;  couiplaiut;  lament  ol  alumina  with  oxidee  of  copper  and  iron,  from  fruiu- 

(Luio.)  A  private  memorial  tendered  to  a  court  in  esclielsk  in  tlie  Ural,  where  it  occurs  iutlie  lorm  ot  tbin 
w  filch  theperaou  sets  fortli  Ills  cause  ol  action  in  writing.  crusts  coating  fissures  in  quartzite, 
lam  tit).  «.  I  Jr.  ptarotij.  from  plaindrt,  to  com-  Planet,  n.  Kr.  platute;  Sp.  pijnrta  ;  Gr.  p/on/frj 
piam.J  L'!e  wtiojioiiipunis  ;  lie  wliu,  in  a  per-  from  plunao,  to  wandrr.l  (Astron.)  A  term  originally 


fig.  -C£i. 
SCOTTISH  PLAID. 
Plains  have  tliffer- 


a I >p lied  to  those  stars  w  hich  have  a  perceptible  motion. 
In  modern  astronomy,  however,  the  word  is  confined  to 
those  stars  w  hich  shine  by  reflecting  the  light  of  the 
sun,  around  which  they  revolve.  The  ancients  knew 
but  five  planets  —  Mercury,  Venus.  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn  ;  since  then  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  others  have  been  discovered  by  means  of  the  tel¬ 
escope.  Most  of  these  are  called  Asteroids  '7.  r  ),  the 
orbits  of  which  are  all  situated  between  those  of  Mars 
and  Jupiter.  Most  of  them,  if  not  all.  have,  like  the 
earth,  si  motion  of  rotatiou  on  their  axes,  from  which 
arise  day  and  night.  They  have  also  a  common  motion 
round  the  sun,  revolving  from  west  to  east.  The  near¬ 
est  planet  to  the  sun  is  usually  said  to  be  Mercckt,  7.  r.; 
but  recent  obsei  vati.-ns  have  shown  that  there  is  a  small 
orb  between  that  planet  and  the  sun,  to  which  no  dis¬ 
tinctive  name  has  yet  been  given.  It  would  seeui  that 
this  new  planet  has  a  diameter  of  about  900  miles,  and 
revolves  round  the  sun  in  about  twenty  days.  The  dis¬ 
tance  of  Mercury  from  the  suu  is  about  36,470,000  m. 
Next  to  this  planet  is  placed  Venus,  7.  r.,  at  a  distance 
of  68,734,000  miles.  Mountains  bait*  been  observed  in 
it,  the  height  of  which  have  been  calculated  to  exceed 
18  miles.  Mercury  and  Venus  both  exhibit  phases  simi¬ 
lar  to  our  moon:  and.  being  nearer  to  the  sun  than  the 
earth,  are  called  the  inferior  planets  ;  while  those  more 
distant  than  the  earth  are  called  the  superior  planets. 
Next  to  the  earth,  with  its  moon,  is  Mars.  7.  r.,  distant 
about  144,000,000  miles  from  the  sun.  Between  this 
planet  and  Jupiter  is  a  vast  distance,  which  early  led  to 
a  supposition  that  there  was  some  body  between  them. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  this  conjec¬ 
ture  was  verified  hv  the  discovery  of  four  new  planets 
in  succession  —  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta.  Since 
then,  as  mentioned  al»ove,  a  large  number  of  other  as¬ 
teroids  have  been  discovered.  The  largest  of  ell  the 
known  planets  is  Jupiter,  7.  r.,  which  revolves  round 
the  sun  at  the  distance  of  about  494,000,000  miles.  At 
nearly  twice  the  distance  of  Jupiter,  or  906.423,000 
miles  from  the  sun,  Saturn.  7.  r..  passes  through  its 
orbit.  5.760, OOO.Ooo  of  miles  in  length,  in  *29  years  and 
169  days,  accompanied  by  seven  moons,  and  surrounded 
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by  a  remarkable  double  ring.  In  1781 ,  Herschel  (Un¬ 
covered  Geary  turn,  Sid  as,  or  Uranus,  q.  v.,  which  is 
1,822,807,000  miles  distant  from  the  sun,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  six  moons;  it  accomplishes  its  revolution  in 
about  84  years.  Lastly,  the  planet  Neptune,  q.  r.,  dis¬ 
covered  in  1846  by  Le  Vender.  It  is  distant  from  the 
stiu  about  2,864,247,000  miles,  and  forms  the  extreme 
known  limit  of  our  solar  system.  In  astronomical  ta¬ 
bles,  almanacs,  Ac.,  the  planets  are,  for  convenience,  de¬ 
noted  by  symbols  instead  of  their  names,  as  follows: 
Mercury,  $  ;  Venus,  9  ;  Earth,  0;  Mars,  ;  the  Plane¬ 
toids,  iii  the  order  of  their  discovery,  ^f),  (2),  (s),  Ac. ; 
Jupiter,  'If;  Saturn,  ^  or^);  Uranus,  ijlT  Neptune,  ; 
the  Sun,  © :  the  Moon,  C . — See  Solar  System. 

Plane  Table,  n.  (Survey.)  An  instrument  by  means 
of  which  a  plan  is  made  on  the  spot,  without  any  pro¬ 
traction  or  measurement  of  angles. 

Planeta'hle,  n.  See  Plane. 

Planetarium,  n.  [Lat.jFr .  planctairc]  Same  as  Or¬ 
rery,  q.  r. 

Plan  etary,  a.  [Fr.  planctaire  ]  Pertaining  to  the 
planets  ;  as,  planetary  motions.  —  Consisting  of  planets ; 
as,  the  planetary  system.  —  Under  the  dominion  or  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  planet;  as,  a  planetary  hour. —  Produced 
by  planets;  as, planetary  influence.  —  Having  the  nature 
of  a  planet;  erratic  or  revolving. 

P.  days.  The  days  of  the  week  as  shared  among  the 
7  planets  known  to  the  ancients,  each  having  its  day  ; 
and  hence,  in  most  European  languages,  the  days  of  the 
week  are  still  denominated  from  the  planets,  as  Sunday, 
Monday.  Ac.  —  Wright. 

Plan'ete«l,  a.  Pertaining  to  planets. 

Plaii'etohl.  n.  (Astron.)  Same  as  Asteroid,  q.  u. 

Planetoid  nl.  a.  Pertaining  to  a  planetoid. 

Plan'et-stricken,  Planet-struck, a.  Affected 
by  the  supposed  influence  of  planets;  blasted. 

Plail'etule,  n.  A  small  planet. 

Plangent,  a.  [Lat.  plangens ,  plangentis,  from  plan- 
ger to  beat.]  The  dashing  against  or  beating,  as  the 
waves.  (R.) 

Plunifo  lions,  a.  [Lat.  planus ,  and  folium ,  leaf.] 
(Bot.)  Consisting  of  plain  leaves,  in  circular  rows  round! 
the  centre.  —  Martin. 

Planiin'eter.  n.  [From.  Eng.  plane ,  and  Gr.  metron.) 
An  instrument  designed  to  measure,  by  mechanical 
means  and  at  once,  the  area  of  any  plane  figure  drawn 
on  paper.  — Nichol. 

Plan i  metric,  Plan  {'metrical,  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  measurement  of  plane  surfaces. 

Planim  etry,  n.  [Fr.  ptanimetrie.]  The  mensuration 
of  plane  surfaces. 

Plan  in g;  Machine,  n.  A  tool  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  perfectly  plane  face  to  iron,  stone, 
or  wood.  Such  engines  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of 
cutters  moving  horizontally,  or  with  a  rotary  motion, 
fixed  in  a  frame  carried  over  the  substance  to  be  operated 
upon. 

Planipet'alous,  a.  (Bot.)  That  has  flat  petals  or 
leaves. 

Plau'ish,  v.  a.  To  polish;  to  smooth,  as  a  metallic, 
surface. 

Plan'islier,  n.  A  person  or  thing  that  smoothes  me¬ 
tallic  substances. 

Plan'isphere,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.phmup/oerium.]  A  sphere 
projected  on  a  plane.  —  A  map  exhibiting  the  circles  of 
a  sphere. 

PI  an  isplier  ic,  a.  Relating  to  a  planisphere. 

Plank,  n.  [Lat.  planka, from  Gr. plax,  plakos, anything 
flat  aud  broad.]  A  flat,  broad  piece  of  timber,  differing 
from  a  board  only  in  being  thicker. 

— tv  a.  To  cover  or  lay  with  planks. 

Plnnk'ing:,  n.  The  act  of  laying  down  planks;  the 
material  of  planks. 

PIank'-roa<l,  n.  A  road  made  with  planks.  (U.  8.) 

Plank'sheer,  n.  (Shipbuilding.)  The  covering  of 
thick  planks  bolted  longitudinally  on  the  ribs  and  floor- 
timoers.  A  similar  planking  is  fastened  within.  Each 
line  of  planking  is  denominated  a  stroke;  and  different 
parts  of  the  bottom  and  sides  bear  different  names,  as 
hi ack-st rakes,  wales,  thick-stuff \  bottom-plank ,  Ac. 

Planless,  a.  Without  a  plan. 

Plan'ner,  n.  One  who  plans  or  forms  a  plan ;  a  projector. 

Phi  no-con'cave,  a.  Plane  on  one  side  and  concave 
on  the  other. 

Pla'iio-con'icnl,a  Level  on  one  side  and  conical  on 
the  other. 

Pla'no>COn'vex9  a.  Flat  on  one  side  and  convex  on 
the  other. 

PlA'iio-horizon'tal,a.  Having  a  horizontal  surface 
or  position. 

Planor'bis,  n.  [Lat. planus. 
plane,  and  orbis,  a  circle.] 

(Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  snails,  chiefly 
inhabiting  ponds  or  the  banks 
of  rivers,  and  deriving  their 
name  from  the  form  of  the 
shell  (Fig.  2124),  which  is  that 
of  a  flattened  orb,  occasioned 
by  their  volutions  being  coiled 
on  the  same  plans.  The  fossil 
species  are  numerous. 

Plant. n.  [A.S.and  Du.;  Lat. 
planta.  a  sprout.J  An  organ-  west  India  pi.anorbis,  I 
ized,  living  body,  destitute  of  (j>.  Guadatoupensis.) 
sensation,  and  incapable  of 

spontaneous  motion,  and  having  the  power  of  propagat¬ 
ing  itself  by  seeds.  See  Botany. —  A  sapling;  a  young 
—  The  sole  of  the  foot,  (r.)  — The  fixtures  and  tools 
necessary  to  carry  on  any  trade  or  mechanical  busi¬ 
ness. 

— v.  a.  To  put  in  the  ground  and  cover,  as  seeds,  bulbs,  ] 


Fig.  2125.  —  Geoffrey  plantagenet. 


Ac.,  for  growth.  —  To  set  in  the  ground  for  growth,  as  a 
young  tree  or  a  vegetable  root.  —  To  engender ;  to  set, 
as  the  gerui  of  anything  that  may  increase.  —  To  set 
firmlv,  to  fix,  as  a  standard  or  flag.  —  T  •  settle;  to  fix, 
as  the  first  inhabitants;  to  establish,  as  a  colony. —  To 
furnish  with  plants;  to  lay  out  and  prepare  with  plants. 
—  To  set,  and  direct  or  point,  as  cannon. 

— v.  n.  To  perform  the  act  of  planting. 

Plant 'able,  a.  That  may  be  planted. 

Plantagr'enete,  n.  pi.  (Hist.)  The  surname  of  a 
line  of  English 
kings,  who  were 
of  French  ori¬ 
gin  on  the  pa¬ 
ternal  side,  — 

Henry  II.  of 
England,  the 
first  of  the  line, 
having  been 
the  son  of  Geof¬ 
frey  V.,  duke  of 
Anjou,  and  of 
Matilda,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Henry  I. 

The  Duke  of 
Anjou  was  so 
named  because 
he  usually  wore 
a  sprig  of 
broom — in  Lat¬ 
in  planta  gen¬ 
ista,  in  French 
plants  genet  — 
in  his  cap.  Heu- 
r.v  II  ascended 
the  English 
throne  in  1154, 
and  his  descen¬ 
dants  reigned 
during  331 
years,  the  last 
monarch  of  the 
line  being  Rich¬ 
ard  III.,  who 
fell  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  ofBosworth, 
in  1485.  In  the  14th  century  the  line  became  divided 
into  two  great  rival  factions,  that  of  York  and  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  or  the  parties  of  the  Red  and  White  Rose. 

Plaiitag-ina'ccsc,  n.  pi.  [From  tat.  planta,  the  sole 
of  the  foot;  —  resemblance  in  the  leaves.]  (Bot.)  An 
order  of  plants,  genus  Cortusales.  —  Diag.  Stamens 
alternate  with 
the  petals,  1 
style,  and  a 
straight  inflor¬ 
escence. —  They 
are  herbaceous 
plants,  gener¬ 
ally  without 
stems.  Leaves 
commonly  rib¬ 
bed  and  radicle; 
flowers  usually 
spiked  and  per¬ 
fect,  or  rarely 
solitary,  and 
sometimes  uni¬ 
sexual  ;  calyx 
persistent.  4- 
partite,  imbri¬ 
cated  ;  corolla 
dry  and  mem¬ 
branous,  per¬ 
sistent,  4 -par¬ 
tite;  ovary  sim¬ 
ple,  2-  or  4-cel  1- 
ed  from  the 
prolongation  of 
processes  from 
the  placentA, 
style  1  ;  cap¬ 
sule  membran¬ 
ous,  with  trans¬ 
verse  dehis¬ 

cence;  placenta 
free,  central  ; 
seeds  1,  2,  or 
more,  with 
a  mucilaginous 
texta,  embryo 
transverse  in 
fleshy  albumen. 

These  plants  abound  in  cold  and  temperate  climates, 
but  are  more  or  less  diffused  over  the  whole  globe. 
There  are  3  genera  and  120  species.  The  seeds  of 
Plantago  psyllium,  arenaria.  and  cynnps,  are  demul¬ 
cent,  and  have  been  used  like  those  of  flax  (linseed)  in 
the  preparation  of  mucilaginous  demulcent  drinks.  The 
order  is  unimportant  in  an  economic  point  of  view. 

Plant'agfO,  n.  (Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  Plan- 
taginace.e,  q.  «. 

Plant  ain,  n.  [Fr. :  Lat.  plantago,  from  planta.  the 
sole  of  the  foot.]  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  the 
genus  Plantago.  (See  Plant  agin  ACM!.)  —  Also,  the 
name  of  a  species  of  the  genus  Musa.  —  See  MU8ACE.E. 

Plant  nr,  a.  (Anat.)  Relating  or  belonging  to  the 
sole  of  the  foot.  —  Dunglison. 

Plantation,  n.  [Lat  plantatio ,  from  planfo,  to 
plant.]  The  act  of  planting  or  setting  in  tin*  earth  for 
growth.  (R.)  —  The  place  planted  ;  ground  planted 


Fig.  2120.  —  GREATER  PLANTAIN, 
( Plantago  mqjor.) 
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with  frees  for  the  purpose  of  producing  timber  or  other 
ornament,  Ac. ;  a  large  estate  appropriated  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  Ac.  —  A  colony. 

Plant -cane,  n.  The  first  crop  of  sugar-canes,  raised 
from  cuttings.  —  Simmonds. 

Planter,  n.  One  who  plants,  sets,  or  cultivates  — 
One  who  introduces  or  establishes  in  a  new  and  un¬ 
cultivated  country.  —  The  owner  of  a  plantation. 

Plaiit'ersliip,  n.  The  business  of  a  planter. 

Planners,  in  Arkansas ,a  township  of  Philips  co  ;  pop. 
abt  800. 

Plant  crsvillc.  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Perry 
co  ,  abt.  77  m  8.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Plant'erville,  in  S.  Carolina, n  village  of  Georgetown 
dist.,  abt.  20  ni.  N.  by  E.  of  Georgetown. 

Plan t  icle,  ( plant'i-kl .)  n.  A  young  plant. 

Plantigrade,  a.  [Lat  planta,  and  grudi ,  to  walk  ] 
(Zo 67.)  Having  the  distinctive  character  of  the  planti¬ 
grades. 

Plunt'ig-ratfes.  n.  pi.  (ZoGl)  The  name  of  a  tribe 
of  carnivorous  mammals,  comprehending  those  which 
apply  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot  to  the  ground  in  progressive  motion. 

Plant  ing,  n.  Act  or  operation  of  planting,  or  of 
setting  in  the  ground  for  propagation,  as  seeds,  trees, 
and  shrubs.  —  The  art  of  forming  plantations  of  trees. 

Plant  less,  a.  Without  plants;  destitute  ol  vegetation. 

;  Plant  let,  ?i.  A  little  plant. 

Plant'-louse,  n.  (ZoGl.)  See  Aphis. 

Planta, (llistrlbut ion  of.)  (Bot.)  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  observation  that  the  localities  and  soils  in 
which  plants  grow*  vary  much.  Some  species  grow  in 
the  shade,  while  others  thrive  best  in  a  lull  glare  of 
light;  some  prefer  alpine  districts,  others  the  plains; 
some  are  found  in  dry,  others  in  marshy  places;  some 
are  submersed  in  lakes  or  in  the  sea,  while  others  live 
on  muddy  banks  or  on  sandy  shores.  It  is  equally  well 
known  that  climate  exercises  a  powerful  influence  on 
vegetation,  modifying  the  floras  in  different  regions  of 
the  globe.  Some  plants  are  fitted  to  bear  the  rigor  aud 
duration  of  an  arctic  winter  with  a  moderate  summer 
heat,  others  require  the  heat  and  light  of  the  torrid 
zone;  and  between  these  two  extremes  there  are  all 
varieties  of  gradation.  Thus  does  vegetation  extend 
over  the  whole  globe  from  pole  to  pole,  from  the 
summit  of  the  loftiest  peak  to  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 
Palms,  bananas,  tree-ferns,  and  orchideoiis  epiphytes 
are  chiefly  confined  to  the  tropics;  cruciferous  and 
umbelliferous  plants  are  found  in  temperate  regions; 
some  coniferous  and  amentaceous  plants  flourish  in 
more  northern  countries;  while  saxifrages  and  lichens 
extend  to  the  arctic  regions.  Schouw  divided  the  globe 
into  25  botanical  regions,  in  each  of  which  at  hast  one 
half  of  the  known  species,  a  quarter  of  the  genera,  aud 
some  individual  families,  were  peculiar  to  that  region, 

|  and  found  nowhere  else.  These  regions  are  scattered 
variously  over  the  globe;  but,  as  shown  by  Meyen, 
they  admit  of  an  arrangement  into  zones,  each  zone 
surrounding  the  earth,  and  including  regions  in  which, 
although  the  plants  are  distinct,  yet  they  are  more 
like  and  more  nearly  allied  to  each  other  than  those  of 
other  zones.  Starting  with  the  equa/oidal  tone,  there 
are  on  each  side  of  it  a  tropical ,  sub-tropical ,  warm- 
temperate,  cold-temperate,  subarctic,  arctic ,  and  polar 
tone.  Not  onljr  are  the  regions  of  plants  in  each  of 
these  zones  similar  to  each  other,  but  there  is  another 
kind  of  similarity  in  those  of  corresponding  zones  in 
tiie  opposite  hemisphere,  so  that  the  plants  may  he  said 
to  be.  although  entirely  distinct,  representative  of  each 

I  other.  The  evergreen  forest-trees,  for  instance,  of  the 
northern  warm  -  temperate  zone,  are  represented  by 
other  evergreen  forest-trees  in  the  southern  warm-tem¬ 
perate  zone,  each  zone  still  having  its  distinct  regions 
of  plants.  Then,  if  we  regard  the  vertical  distribution 
of  plants,  and  start  from  the  level  of  the  sea  in  the 
equatorial  zone  up  the  sides  of  a  great  mountain-chain, 
we  pass  in  succession  through  spaces  answering  to  thesb 
zones,  finding  belts  of  vegetation  as  we  ascend,  either 
the  same  as,  or  representatives  of,  all  the  latitudinal 
zones,  till  we  reach  the  representative  of  the  polar  one 
at  the  margin  of  perpetual  snow.  Similarly  in  all  other 
zones,  as  we  ascend  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  we  pass 
successively  in  altitude  through  the  representatives  of 
all  the  zones  that  interpose  in  latitude  between  the 
lower  one  and  the  pole. 

Plaiitoc'racy,  n.  A  body  of  planters. 

Plant/ule,  «.  A  small  plant. 

Planx'ty,  n.  An  Irish  dance;  a  jig. 

Plaqucmiiie,  ( plak-meen',)  in  Louisiana,  an  extreme 
S.E.  parish,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  area,  abt. 
900  sq.  ni.  River.  Mississippi.  Surface,  low  and  level, 
a  large  portion  being  occupied  by  marshes;  soil,  in  the 
more  elevated  parts  fertile,  producing  more  rice  than 
any  other  parish  in  the  State.  Cap.  Point  h  la  Hacbe. 
Pop.  (1870)  10,558. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Iberville  parish,  abt.  112  m.  N.W. 
of  New  Orleans. 

Plaq nomine'  Bayou,  in  Louisiana,  a  stream  of 
Iberville  parish,  which  at  high-water  connects  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  with  the  Atchafalay  Bayou. 

Plaqucmiiie'  Brulee',  in  Louisiana, a  small  bayou 
flowing  S.W.  into  the  Mermenteau  from  St.  Landry 
parish. 

Plash.  n.  [Du.  pfas.]  A  small  collection  of  standing 
waiter;  a  puddle.  —  A  branch  partly  cut  off  aud  bound 
to  other  branches. 

— v.  n.  [Du.  plassen,  to  paddle.]  To  dabble  in  water;  to 
splash. 

— r.  a.  To  lop  or  cut  off  — To  interweave  branches. 

Plashing.  n.  The  act  of  partially  cutting  aud  inter¬ 
weaving  young  trees. 
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Plash'oot,  n.  A  hedge  of  interwoven  boughs. 
Plash'y,  a.  Watery;  abounding  with  puddles, 
frlattiu,  n.  [Fr .plasmt;  hut.  plasma.]  A  mould  or 
matrix  m  which  anything  is  cast  or  formed. 

( Physiol.)  The  fluid  of  the  Idood  iu  which  are  sus¬ 
pended  the  red  particles,  to  which  its  color  is  due.  It 
consists  of  serum,  holding  fibrin  in  solution.  It  is  some¬ 
times  called  li'/uor  sanguiuU.  —  Brandi  . 

Plas  ma,  n  [Or., an  image.]  (Min.)  A  slightly  trims- 
lucent  chalcedony,  used  by  the  undents  hb  u  gem  for 
engraving  upon.  It  is  of  a  grass-green  or  leek-green 
color,  sprinkled  with  yellow  and  whitish  specks,  and 
possesses  a  glistening  or  waxy  lustre.  It  is  found  among 
the  ruins  of  Home,  and  is  also  procured  iu  India  and 
China. 

I  litsmnt  ic,  Plasinat'tcal,  a.  Giving  form  ; 
plastic. 

Plas'sey,  or  IMas'sy,  a  town  of  British  India,  presi¬ 
dency  ot  Bengal,  dist.  ofNuddea,  S3  m.  N.  of  Calcutta. 

ter,  n.  [A.  S.  and  Dan.;  Du.  pleister  ;  Gr.  em- 
plastron,  from  emplasso ,  to  daub  over.]  (Arch.)  The 
nam^  applied  to  cements  manufactured  from  gypsum 
or  sulphate  of  lime.  When  burnt  at  a  low  heat,  this 
substance  is  not  decomposed,  like  limestone,  but  merely 
parts  with  its  water  of  solidification.  It  is  then  con- 
verted  into  a  white  powder,  absorbing  water  greedily, 
and  again  solidifying.  The  powder  produced  is  the 
common  Platter  of  Paris.  Combined  with  alum  during 
the  process  of  calcination.  Keene's  cement  is  obtained. 
It  dries  more  slowly  than  common  plaster,  but  is  much 
harder,  of  a  less  opaque  white,  and  is  more  durable. 
Reburnt  with  borax  and  other  substances,  still  harder 
and  finer  cements  are  made.  — See  Gypsum,  and  Lime 
(SUI.PH  VTE  OF). 

( Med.)  An  external  application  of  an  adhesive  nature, 
spread  on  leather,  cloth,  &c.,  and  applied  to  a  sore,  a 
wound,  &c. 

v.  a.  To  overlay  with  plaster ,  as  the  partitions  of  a 
house,  walls,  &c.  —  To  cover  with  ap/u-  ter,  as  a  wound. 
—  To  conceal,  or  smooth  over  the  defects  of.  (Colloq.) 

n.  One  whose  trade  is  to  overlay  walls 
with  plaster.  —  One  who  makes  figures  in  plaster. 

Plas  tering,  «.  The  plaster-work  of  a  building;  a 
covering  of  plaster. 

Plas'terly,  a.  Resembling  plaster. 
I*IaVler-*tinio,  n.  (Min.)  A  term  applied  to  several 
varieties  of  gypsum,  or  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
originally  to  that  of  tin*  neighborhood  of  Paris.  When 
heated  to  about  300°,  they  lose  about  20  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  fall  into  a  white  powder,  Plaster  of  Paris, 
which,  made  into  a  thin  paste  with  water,  soon  solidifies, 
an«l  is  largely  used  for  taking  casts  for  busts,  figures, 
and  other  ornaments;  it  is  also  the  basis  of  stucco  und 
scagliola ,  or  art  ificial  marble. 

Plas  tic*  a.  [Fr.  plastifjM ;  (Jr.  plaxticos,  from  plasso. 
to  form,  to  mould.]  Having  the  power  to  give  form  or 
fashion  to  a  mass  of  matter;  as,  the  plastic  hand  of  the 
Creator.  —  Capable  of  being  moulded,  formed,  or  mod¬ 
elled  ;  as,  fdastic  clay. 

Plasticity,  «.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  plastic; 
capable  of  being  formed,  moulded,  or  modelled. 

(Med.)  Plastic  force.  —  Duuglison. 

Plastico- Dynamics*  <  Merit.)  A  recent  branch  of 
mechanics,  which  treats  of  the  movements  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  plastic  solid  bodies. 

Plastog^rapliy*  n.  [From  Or.  plostns.  formed,  and 
praphein ,  to  write.]  The  art  of  forming  in  plaster. 
Plas't  roii,  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  piastrone ;  L.  Lat.  plaslra,  a 
thin  plate  of  metal.]  A  piece  of  leather  stuffed;  —  used 
by  fencers,  to  receive  the  publics  made  at  them. 

( Zoul.)  The  under  part  of  tbe  shell  of  the  crab  and 
the  tortoise. 

Plat,  v.  a.  To  plait;  to  weave;  to  form  by  texture. 

— n.  Work  done  by  platting  or  interweaving. 

— [Fr.,  Dan  ,  and  Du.,  from  Gr.  platys,  broad,  flat.]  A  small 
piecu  of  ground;  a  portion  of  flat,  even  ground;  us,  a 
plat  of  rising  ground. 

Plata.  nn  island  of  Ecuador,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  abt. 

m.  S.W.  of  Capo  San  Lorenzo. 

Plata.  M^a).  See  Argentine  Republic. 

Plata,  i  I^a),  a  town  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
about  62  m.  S.S.W.  of  Neyva. 

Plata,  (Rio  lie  la.)  (re-o  dai  la  pla'ta,)  a  river  of  S. 
America,  one  of  the  largest  iu  the  world.  It  is,  prop¬ 
erly  speaking,  a  continuation  of  the  Paraguay,  which 
has  its  sources  about  the  13th  degree  of  S.  Lat.,  and, 
flowing  through  a  flat  country,  is  joined  by  the  Parana, 
which  robs  it  of  its  name,  and  by  a  variety  of  smaller 
streams,  the  Parana  being  joined  by  the  Uruguay. 
They  together  expand  into  the  sea-like  Plata;  and  it  is 
to  this  vast  actuary  that  the  appellation  of  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata  properly  applies.  It  flows  into  the  ocean,  und 
is  without  parallel  in  the  rest  of  the  world  for  width 
und  magnificence,  being  125  m.  broad  at  its  mouth,  from 
Maldonado  on  one  side,  to  Cape  St.  Anthony  on  tlio 
other;  and  between  Monte  Video  and  the  Punta  do  las 
Pedras.or  Stony  Point,  which  some  have  considered  as  its 
proper  limits,  80  m.  broad.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  200  m.  from 
the  mouth,  it  is  about  30  m.  broad,  and  the  shores  being 
but  little  elevated,  the  eye  can  seldom  reach  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  This  noble  expanse  is,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  extent,  deformed  by  rocks  and  sand-bank4*,  and 
rendered  of  dangerous  navigation,  not  only  by  its  shoals, 
but  likewise  by  the  impetuous  winds  which  sweep  at 
intervals  over  the  vast  plains  of  the  Pampas,  to  the  S.W. 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  whence  they  are  called  pamperos , 
and  rush  down  this  wild  opening  with  unequalled  fury. 
The  only  safe  port  is  that  of  Monte  Video,  though  those 
of  Maldonado.  Barragon,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Colonia, 
afford  different  degrees  of  anchorage  and  security. 
Platse  'a,  an  ancient  city  of  Greece,  in  Boeotia.  on  tbe  | 


W.  slope  of  Mount  Cithaeron,  7  m.  S.W.  of  Thebes.  Its 
neighbored  was  the  scene  of  the  famous  battle  with 
the  Persians,  in  which  the  Greeks  were  the  victors 
B.  c.  479. 

tin.  Plat/ tine,  n.  (Bot.)  The  plane-tree.  See 
Plat  an  us. 

Plalaiia'eete,  n.pl.  [  From  Or.  plat  aw  >s ,  jriatus,  broad.] 
(Hot.)  An  order  ot  plants,  alliance  UrticaUs.  They  are 
trees  or  shrubs  with  a  watery  juice.  Leaves  alternate, 
with  deciduous  sheathing  stipules.  Flowers  unisexual, 
monoecious,  in  globular  amentiferous  heads,  achlamy- 
deous;  male  flowers  with  one  stamen  and  a  2-celled 
linear  anther;  female  flowers  consisting  of  a  1-celled 
ovary  and  a  thick  style;  ovules  1—2,  suspended.  Fruits 
arranged  in  a  compact  rounded  head,  and  consisting  of 
clavate  nuts,  each  with  a  persistent  style.  Seeds  1-2. 
pendulous;  embryo  in  very  thin  albumen,  with  an 
inferior  radicle.  The  Planes  are  chiefly  natives  of 
America  and  the  Levant.  There  is  but  one  genus, 
namely,  Platanus.  Being  large,  handsome  trees,  they 
are  commonly  grown  in  parks  and  squares.  The  Ameri- 


Fig.  2127.  —  plane-tree  or  ^camore, 

( Platanus  occidcntalis.) 


can  Plane-tree,  Buttonwood,  or  Svcamore,  Platanus 
occidental  is  (Fig.  2127).  is  by  far  the  largest  (though 
not  the  loftiest)  tree  of  the  American  forests.  On  the 
margins  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  West,  trees  are  found 
whose  trunks  measure  from  40  to  50  feet  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  or  more  than  13  feet  in  diameter. 

IMat'aaiaas,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Platanacejs. 

Flal'band.  n.  [Fr.  plate-bande ,  from  plat ,  flat,  level, 
and  hande ,  a  band.]  The  border  ot  a  flower-garden,  or 
parterre;  a  border. 

(Arch.)  A  plain  band  or  fillet  having  a  small  projec¬ 
tion. 

Plate,  n.  [Fr.  plat;  Ger.  platte,  from  Gr.  platys ,  broad, 
flat.]  A  flat  or  extended  piece  ot  metal.  —  Armor,  com¬ 
posed  of  flat,  broad  pieces  of  metal.  — Gold  and  silver 
wrought  into  articles  of  household  furniture.  —  A  shal¬ 
low,  flatfish  dish  or  vessel  from  which  provisions  are 
eaten  at  table.—  An  engraving  from  a  plate  of  metal  or 
wood.  —  A  solid  page  of  metal  to  print  from. 

(Arch.)  A  general  term  applied  to  almost  all  hori¬ 
zontal  timbers  which  are  laid  upon  walls,  &c.,  to  receive 
other  timber-work. 

(Engraving.)  Tbe  impression  on  paper  from  an  en¬ 
graved  copper-  or  steel-plate. 

(Printing.)  A  page  of  stereotype,  electrotype,  or 
fixed  metallic  types,  for  printing  from. 

(Sports.)  In  horse-racing,  the  cup,  vase,  or  other 
article  of  gold  or  silver  plate,  which  forms  the  stake  to 
be  run  for;  as,  the  Queen’s  Plate  at  Ascot. 

—v.  a.  To  cover  or  overlay  with  a  thin  plate  or  coating 
of  metal,  as  of  silver.  —  To  arm  with  plate  or  metal  for 
defense.  —  To  beat  into  laminae  or  plates.  —  To  ornament 
with  plating. 

Plate'a,  or  Lockport,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Erie  co.,  about  1 07  m.  N,N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Plate'-aranor,  n.  An  armor  consisting  entirely  of 
plates  of  metal,  which  became  general  in  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury.  See  Armor. 

Plateau,  (pla-to\)  n.  [Fr.]  A  plain  ;  particularly,  an 
elevated  level  surface.  See  Table-land. 

Plate  ful,  n.  Sufficient  to  fill  a  plate. 

Plate'-glass.  n.  A  superior  quality  of  glass,  cast  in 
large  thick  plutes,  generally  used  for  mirrors,  and  the 
best  windows. 

Pla'lel,  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  plate  or  dish. 

Plate  -layer,  n.  A  laborer  who  lays  down  and  ar¬ 
ranges  the  iron  rails  of  a  railroad. 

Plate  •mark,  n.  A  special  mark  or  representation 
stamped  on  gold  or  silver  plate. 

Plat/en,  n.  ( Print.)  The  flat  part  of  the  press  whereby 
the  impression  is  made. 

Platen-paper,  n.  A  heavy,  spongy  paper,  manufac¬ 
tured  expressly  for  printing  from  engraved  plates.  It 
receives  the  most  delicate  lines  freely,  and  takes  the 
impression  of  printer's  ink  readily;  but  ordinary  writing 
ink  will  run  and  blot  its  surface.  It  is  wetted  for 
printing  upon,  and  holds  considerable  moisture  when 
used  by  the  printer;  but  its  passage  through  the  press 
gives  it  greater  density. 
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Plato  -printin^n.  See  Copper-plate  Printing. 

1  la  t«*r,  7i.  Oue  who  coats  uietal  articles  W’th  silver 
or  with  gold. 

Plato  -rack,  n.  A  wooden  frame  fixed  in  a  scullery 
to  stand  plates  and  dishes  iu  to  drain  after  they  are 
washed.  —  Simmonds. 

Plate'-w  inner,  n.  A  jn panned- metal  or  tinned-case 
with  shelves,  for  holding  plates  that  are  to  be  warmed 
before  a  fire. 

Platform,  n.  [Eng.  plat,  flat,  and  form.]  Something 
haviug  a  flat  or  extended  surface;  as,  the  sketch  or  de¬ 
lineation  of  the  form  of  a  building  upon  u  plane  sur¬ 
face;  a  plot  ot  ground,  or  broad,  smooth,  open  walk 
upon  the  roof  of  a  building,  as  seen  in  Oriental  houses; 
a  frame-work  of  timber  or  boards  horizontally  con¬ 
nected.  so  as  to  form  a  roof;  a  frame-work  of  timber  or 
boards  horizontally  joined,  so  as  to  form  an  open  und 
conspicuous  standing-place. 

— Hence,  by  analogy,  flic  basis  whereon  any  political 
party  rests  its  political  code  of  principles;  declaration 
ot  doctrines,  tenets,  or  opinions  to  which  any  body, 
party,  or  clique  of  individuals  declare  their  adhesion  ; 
as,  the  Democratic  platform. 

(Mil.)  An  elevation  of  earth,  or  a  floor  of  wood  or 
stone,  on  which  heavy  guns  are  mounted. 

(Building.)  A  level  surface  for  receiving  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  an  edifice  or  superstructure. 

(Naut.)  The  orlop.  See  Orlop. 

Platform-car,  n.  A  railroad-car  without  a  cover¬ 
ing,  or  inclosure. 

Pliit'iiin,  n.  [Sp.]  (Min.)  Same  as  Platinum,  q.  r. — 
Twisted  silver  wire.  —  An  iron  plate  for  glazing  stuff. 
Plat 'ana-yellow,  n.  A  pigment  of  a  pale-yellow 
color,  compounded  of  earth  and  an  oxide. 

Plating;',  n.  The  art  of  covering  copper  and  other 
metals  with  silver  or  gold  :  it  is  effected  iu  various  ways. 
Sometimes  the  silver  is  attached  to  and  rolled  out  with 
the  copper  by  pressure;  sometimes  the  one  metal  is 
precipitated  from  its  solutions  upon  the  other;  and 
manufacturers  have  lately  availed  themselves  ot  eleotro- 
chcmical  decomposition  for  the  purpose.  See  Electro¬ 
plating. 

Platiniferous,  Platin  oa*.  a.  Containing  plat¬ 
inum. 

Platinize,  a.  To  coat  or  to  combine  with  platinum. 
Platlnoile,  n.  (Galvanism.)  Same  ns  Cathode,  q.  v. 
Pint! ii mn,  n.  [Sp. platina,  from  platu,  silver.]  (Ghent, 
and  Metall.)  This  valuable  metal  is  found  in  nature  iu 
small  flattened  grains,  alloyed,  more  or  less,  w  ith  palla¬ 
dium,  rhodium,  osmium,  ruthenium,  and  iridium.  It 
occurs  chiefly  in  certain  of  the  alluvial  districts  of 
Mexico,  Brazil,  and  the  Ural  Mountains.  The  exces¬ 
sive  infusibility  of  platinum  renders  its  purification  a 
very  complicated  matter.  The  method  generally  em¬ 
ployed  is  that  devised  by  Wollaston.  The  ore  is  digested 
in  aqua  regia  until  solution  takes  place;  sal  ammonia 
is  then  added,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  P.  is  precipi¬ 
tated,  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  double  salt,  which  is 
sparingly  soluble.  The  mother- liquor  still  retains 
a  portion  of  the  metal,  which  is  redissolved  in  aqua 
regia,  after  precipitation,  by  iron,  sal-ammonia  being 
added  ns  before.  The  double  salt  is  washed  and  heated 
to  redness,  to  drive  off  the  chlorine  and  ammonia,  and 
the  P.  is  left  behind  in  the  metallic  state  in  a  spongy 
mass.  This  is  thoroughly  washed  and  levigated,  and 
afterwards  squeezed  in  a  powerful  press  until  it  acquires 
the  specific  gravity  of  about  10.  It  is  next  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  a  powerful  wiml-furnace,  and  the  ingot  is 
forged  by  hammering  on  the  ends,  the  heating  ami  forg- 
ing  being  repeated  until  the  mass  becomes  homogene¬ 
ous  and  ductile.  P..  or  platina,  as  it  was  formerly  culled, 
from  a  Spanish  word  signifying  little  silver,  is  a  white 
metal  possessing  properties  w  hich  render  it  most  valu¬ 
able  in  the  arts.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  high  lustre,  and 
possesses  considerable  hardness.  It  is  the  most  ductile 
of  all  metals,  and  is  nearly  as  malleable  as  gold.  It  re¬ 
sists  heat  with  great  obstinacy,  yielding  only  to  the 
highest  temperature  obtainable  bv  Bevi lie’s  oxy hydro¬ 
gen  furnace.  At  high  temperatures  it  possesses  the 
property  of  welding.  Its  power  of  conducting  heat  and 
electricity  is  inferior  to  gold  and  silver.  It  doe^not 
oxidize  in  air  at  any  temperature,  and  no  single  acid 
has  any  effect  on  it.  Aqua  regia  dissolves  it  slowly. 
Heated  iu  air  with  the  alkalies,  or  alkaline  earths,  it 
becomes  corroded,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  double 
oxide.  Its  properties  in  a  minute  state  of  subdivision 
are  interesting.  If  the  protochloride  is  dissolved  in  a 
strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  ami  alcohol  added, 
carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  the  metal  becomes  reduced 
in  the  form  of  a  tine  black  powder,  known  as  platinum- 
black.  In  this  finely-divided  state  it  greedily  condenses 
oxygen  from  the  air,  absorbing  many  times  its  bulk  of 
that  gas.  If  moistened  with  ether  or  alcohol,  it  im¬ 
parts  this  oxygen  to  them,  forming  new  compounds, 
and  glowing  with  the  heat  produced.  The  great  iufusi- 
bility  and  resistance  to  ordinary  chemical  agents  pos¬ 
sessed  by  P.  renders  it  invaluable  to  manufacturing  and 
experimental  chemists;  the  advance  in  chemical  science 
during  the  last  40  or  50  years  being  due  in  no  small 
degree  to  its  introduction  as  a  material  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  crucibles,  tubes,  and  retorts.  In  the  purification 
and  concentration  of  sulphuric  acid,  large  P.  stills  are 
used.  It  is  used  in  Russia  for  coinage.  It  is  easily 
alloyed  with  other  metals.  It  combines  with  carbon, 
silicon,  and  the  haloids  —  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  cyan¬ 
ogen,  ami  it  is  supposed  nitrogen,  in  fulminating  P. 
Equiv.  98-56:  sp.gr.  215 ;  symbol  Pt. 

Chlorides  of  P  There  are  two  chlorides  of  platinum 
—  the  pmtochloride  (PtCl)  and  the  bichloride  (PtClj). 

To  obtain  the  former,  the  solution  of  P.  in  aqua  regia  is 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  exposed  to  a  heat  of  450° 
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Fahr.,  until  chlorine  ceases  to  be  expelled.  It  is  an 
olive-green  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolving 
easily  in  caustic  potash.  It  forms  double  salts  with  the 
bichloride  of  P.  and  with  the  alkaline  chlorides.  The 
bichloride  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution  of  the 
metal  in  aqua  regia  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  212° 
Fahr.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  ether,  and  alcohol, 
forming  a  deep-orange  solution.  By  careful  evapora¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  obtained  in  deliquescent  prisms.  Heated 
to  450°  Fahr.,  it  gives  off  half  its  chlorine,  and  is  con¬ 
verted  into  the  protochloride;  and  if  the  temperature 
be  further  raised,  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  is  eliminated. 
With  the  chlorides  of  the  alkalies,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  it  forms  double  salts.  With  ammonia  and  its 
chloride,  it  forms  a  multitude  of  salts,  of  which  Miller 
enumerates  no  less  than  twelve.  Bichloride  of  P.  is 
invaluable  in  organic  chemistry  in  determining  the 
formulae  of  the  artificial  alkalies,  by  the  formation  of 
the  double  chlorides. 

Oxides  of  P.  There  are  two  oxides  of  P.,  the  protox¬ 
ide  (PtO),  and  the  biuoxide  (Pt02).  The  protoxide  is 
known  only  ais  a  hydrate,  obtained  as  a  black  powder, 
by  decomposing  the  protochloride  with  potash.  The 
anhydrous  binoxide  is  obtained  its  a  black  powder,  by 
heating  the  hydrate,  which  is  thrown  down  by  adding 
excess  of  potash  to  bichloride  of  J*.,  and  decomposing 
the  platinate  of  potash  thus  formed  with  acetic  acid. 
The  hydrate  is  a  red-brown  powder,  resembling  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  and  playing  the  part  of  an  acid  and  a  base. 
With  potash  and  soda,  crystal  I izable  plati nates  may  be 
formed;  while  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  it  forms 
the  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  the  binoxide. 

Sulphii/es  of  P.  Platinum  forms  two  sulphides, — the 
protosulphides  (PtS)  and  the  bisulphide  (PtSj)  but 
they  are  of  no  practical  interest. 

Plat/itilile,  n.  [Fr.,  from  plat,  flat.]  Dulness;  flatness; 
insipidity;  —  hence,  that  which  exhibits  dulness  or  flat¬ 
ness ;  a  trite  remark ;  a  vapid  truism  ;  a  pretentious  ob¬ 
servation  ;  a  weak  or  empty  quotation. 

Pla'to,  the  great  Greek  philosopher,  was  b.  at  Athens, 
or  in  JSgina,  iu  May,  b.  c.  429,  the  year  in  which  Peri¬ 
cles  died.  lie  was  son  of  Ariston  and  Perictione,  who 
boasted  of  their  descent  from  Cadmus  and  Solon,  and  In* 
was  named  Aristocles.  The  name  Pluto  was  afterwards 
applied  to  him  in  allusion  to  his  broad  brow,  broad 
chest,  or  fluent  speech.  Endowed  with  a  highly  imagi¬ 
native  and  emotional  nature,  he  early  began  to  write 
poems,  but  at  the  same  time  studied  philosophy,  and  at 
the  age  of  20  became  the  disciple  of  Socrates.  He  burnt 
his  poems,  remained  devotedly  attached  to  Socrates  for 
ten  years,  attended  him  on  his  trial,  and  was  one  of  the 
few  who  listened  to  the  final  conversation  on  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul.  After  the  death  of  Socrates,  he 
went  to  Megara,  to  hear  Euclid;  thence  to  Cyrene,  and 
perhaps  to  Egypt  and  South  Italy.  On  his  return  he 
began  to  teach  at  Athens,  in  the  plane-tree  grove  of  the 
Academia ;  he  taught  gratuitously,  and  had  a  great 
number  of  disciples,  many  of  whom  became  eminent 
teachers.  Among  them  was  Aristotle,  distinguished  as 
the  “  Mind  of  the  School.”  and  perhaps  Demosthenes. 
Women  are  said  to  have  attended.  In  his  40th  year,  P. 
visited  Sicily,  but  he  offeuded  the  tyrant  Diouysius  by 
the  political  opinions  he 
uttered,  ami  only  es¬ 
caped  death  through  the 
influence  of  his  friend, 

Dion.  Two  later  visits 
to  the  court  of  the 
younger  Dionysius  were 
the  only  interruptions 
to  his  calm  life  as  a 
teacher  and  writer  at 
Athens.  P.  never  mar¬ 
ried,  had  no  children, 
took  no  active  part  in 
public  affairs,  lived  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  and  was  so  mark¬ 
ed  by  gravity  and  mel¬ 
ancholy,  that  the  saying 
be<mme  common,  “as  sad 
as  Plato.”  His  works 
have  coine  down  to  us 
complete,  and  are  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  dialogues 
—  a  form  of  literature  in 

are  singular  in  their  union  of  the  philosophic  and  poetic 
spirit  —  the  depth  of  the  philosopher  and  the  rigorous 
exactitude  of  the  logician  with  the  highest  splendor  of 
imagination  of  the  poet.  In  rauge  of  speculation,  the 
dialogues  of  P.  are  unparalleled.  “Out  of  Plato,”  says 
Emerson,  “come  all  things  that  are  still  written  and  de¬ 
bated  among  men  of  thought.”  And,  again,  “Plato  is 
philosophy,  and  philosophy  Plato.”  Attempts  have  been  I 
made  to  classify  the  dialogues,  but  without  useful  result;  I 
and  attempts  to  construct  a  formal  system  from  them 
have  utterly  failed.  P.  did  not  aim  at  a  system  ;  nor  did 
he  even  aim  so  much  at  teaching  truths,  as  at  imparting 
and  illustrating  the  method  by  which  each  should  seek 
truth  for  himself.  We  owe  to  him  the  threefold  divis¬ 
ion  of  philosophy  into  dialectics ,  physics,  and  ethics  ;  the 
first  sketch  of  the  laws  of  thought;  the  doctrine  of 
“ideas,”  as  the  eternal  archetypes  of  all  visible  things;  j 
and  the  first  attempt  towards  a  demonstration  of  the! 
immortality  of  the  soul.  And  he  proclaims  the  highest) 
and  purest  doctrines  of  morality  with  clearnesss,  cour¬ 
age,  and  unhesitating  authority.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  idea  Plato  had  of  the  Deity.  It  seems,  however, 
that  his  idea  of  the  good  and  Him  were  identical ;  but 
whether  he  regarded  Him  as  a  personal  being  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say.  P.  distinguishes  two  components  of  the 


80U]  —  the  divine  or  rational,  that  which  partakes  of  a 
divine  principle,  and  participates  iu  the  knowledge  ot 
the  eternal;  and  the  mortal  or  irrational,  that  which 
participates  in  the  motions  and  changes  of  the  body, 
ami  is  perishable.  The  two  are  united  by  an  interme¬ 
diate  link,  which  he  calls  thumos,  or  spirit.  He  believes 
in  future  retribution;  exonerates  God  from  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  sin  and  suffering,  and  sets  forth  in  elaborate 
myths  the  blessedness  of  the  virtuous  and  the  punish¬ 
ments  of  the  vicious.  In  ethics,  the  grand  idea  is  the 
good  iu  its  various  forms  of  development.  He  adopted,  as 
a  writer,  the  method  of  his  great  master,  who  forms  also 
the  central  figure  of  the  dialogues;  and  whose  opinions 
and  biography  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  them,  that  j 
we  cannot  tell  whether  the  light  that  shines  on  us  comes 
from  this  or  that  side  of  the  twin-star,  Socrates  and  P.  | 
P.  died  in  the  act  of  writing,  it  is  said,  in  May,  347  B.  c. 
His  birthday  was  long  observed  as  a  festival.  There  is 
an  admirable  German  translation  of  P.  by  Sclileier- 
maclier,  not  complete,  however;  a  complete  French  one 
by  Cousin  ;  and  English  translations  ot  some  of  the  dia¬ 
logues  by  Sydenham:  of  the  whole  by  Taylor,  and  of  a 
few  by  Whewell.  Goethe’s  work,  entitled,  Pluto  and\ 
the  other  Companions  of  Socrates  (1805),  is  one  of  the 
most  important  contributions  ever  made  to  the  study 
of  Greek  philosophy. 

Pla'to,  a  town  of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  abt.  12  m.  S.S.E. 
of  Teueriffe;  pop.  2,500. 

Plato,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Iroquois  co.,  abt.  75 
m.  S.  by  W.  of  Chicago. 

— A  township  of  Kane  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Plato,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post- village  of  McLeod  co.,  abt. 
50  m.  W.S.W.  of  St.  Paul. 

Plato,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village  of  Texas  co.,  abt.  44  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Rolla. 

Plato,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  abt.  40 
m.  S.  by  E.  of  Buffalo. 

1*1  atom 'eter,  n.  Same  as  Planimeter,  q.  v. 

Platon  ic*,  n.  One  who  receives  or  adopts  the  views 
of  Plato. 

Platon'ic,  Platon'ical,  a.  Pertaining  to  Plato,  or 
io  his  philosophy,  his  school,  or  his  opinions. 

Platon'icaily,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  the  Pla- 
tonists. 

Platon  ic-bodies  ».;)/.  ( Geom .)  The  five  regular 

geometrical  solids,  so  called  because  they  were  treated 
of  or  described  by  Plato.  They  are  the  tetrahedron , 
the  hexahedron ,  the  octahedron ,  the  dodecahedron,  and 
the  icosahedron.  Besides  these  five,  there  can  be  no 
other  solids  bounded  by  like,  equal,  and  regular  plane 
figures,  and  whofe  solid  angles  are  all  equal. 

Platon  ic  Love,  n.  An  affection  subsisting  between 
two  persons  of  different  sex,  which  is  presumed  to  be 
unaccompanied  by  any  sensuous  emotions,  and  to  be 
based  on  moral  or  intellectual  affinities.  The  expres¬ 
sion  has  originated  in  the  view  of  Plato,  who  held  that 
the  common  sexual  love  of  the  race,  harassed  and  af¬ 
flicted  with  fleshly  longings,  is  only  a  subordinate  form 
of  that  perfect  and  ideal  love  of  truth  which  the  soul 
should  cultivate. 

Pla'toniMcn,  n.  The  doctrines  or  philosophy  of  Plato 
and  his  fol lowers. 

Pin  ton  i*t.  n.  One  who  professes  to  be  a  follower  of 
Plato,  and  to  philosophize  as  he  does ;  a  platonizer. 

Pla'tonize,  v.n.  To  adopt  the  opinions  of  the  Pla¬ 
tonic  school. 

— v.  a.  To  explain  on  the  principles  of  the  Platonic  school, 
or  to  accommodate  to  those  principles. 

Pla'tonizer,  n.  A  Platouist. 

Platoon',  n.  [Ft.  peloton,  a  clue  of  thread,  from  pelnto, 
a  ball  ;  Sp.  pelota. ,  from  Lat.  pila,  a  playing  ball.]  (Mil.)  j 
Formerly  a  small  body  of  soldiers  or  musketeers,  drawn 
out  of  a  battalion  of  foot  when  they  form  a  hollow 
square;  in  the  modern  sense,  two  files  forming  a  sub¬ 
division  of  a  company  of  infantry. 

Platte,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Ringgold  co. ;  pop.  412. 

A  township  of  Taylor  co. ;  pop.  141.  —  A  township  of 
Union  co. ;  pop.  438. 

Platte,  in  Missouri,  a  W.N.W.  co.,  adjoining  Kansas  ;  j 
area,  abt.  416  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Missouri  and  Platte 
rivers.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  very  fertile,  pro¬ 
ducing  on  an  average  more  hemp,  wheat,  butter,  and 
corn  than  any  other  co.  of  the  same  size  in  the  Union. 
Cap.  Platte  City.  Pop.  (1870)  17,807.  —  A  township  of 
Andrew  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,800.  —  A  township  of  Buchan¬ 
an  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Platte,  in  Nebraska,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  abt.  756  sq.m. 
Rivers.  Platte  River,  Maple  Creek,  and  some  smaller 
streams.  Surface ,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Co¬ 
lumbus.  I*op.  abt.  1,000. 

Platte  City,  ill  Missouri ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Platte 
co.,  abt.  200  hi.  \\  .N.W.  of  Jefferson  City ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Platte  kill,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
oMJlster  co.,  abt.  80  m.  8.  by  W.  of  Albany ;  pop.(1870) 

Plat'ten-See,  or  Balaton  Lake,  the  largest  lake 
of  Hungary,  55  m.  S.W.  of  IVsth.  It  is  48  in.  long  from 
N.E.  to  8.W.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  10  m.;  area.  420 
sq.  ra.  It  receives  numerous  rivers,  the  principal  of 
which  is  Szala,  and  discharges  its  surplus  waters  by  the 
Sarviz  and  Sio,  into  the  Danube.  The  water  is  slightly 
salt. 

Plat'ter,  n.  [From  plat.]  A  large,  flat,  shallow  dish  for 
holding  the  provisions  of  a  table.  —  One  who  plats  by 
weaving. 

Plat'ter-faoeil,  (fast.)  a.  Broad-faced. 

Platte  (or  Nebraska)  River,  the  longest  affluent  of 
the  Missouri  River.  It  is  formed  by  two  branches  called 
North  Fork  and  South  Fork  of  Platte  River.  The  first 
of  these  rises  among  the  Wind  River  Mountains  in  Wy¬ 
oming  Territory,  and  flows  E.S.E.  to  Harrison  co.,  Ne-| 
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braska.  The  South  Fork  rises  among  the  Park  MotiD- 
tains  in  Colorado  Territory,  and  flowing  E.N.E.  into  Ne¬ 
braska  joins  the  North  Fork  in  Harrison  co.,  then*  e 
pursuing  a  general  E.  course  through  two-thirds  of  the 
State,  it  enters  the  Missouri  River  between  Sarpy  and 
Cass  cos.  Total  length,  including  the  longest  (North) 
Fork,  abt.  1,200  m.  Though  it  is  more  tlmn  3  m.  wide  at 
many  places,  and  contains  some  large  islands.  It  is  for 
the  most  part  little  more  than  a  succession  of  shallow 
pools;  hence  the  French  name  Platte,  or  shallon. 

Platte  River,  in  Wisconsin,  flows  into  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  from  Grant  co. 

Platte  River,  rises  by  two  branches  in  Iowa,  and 
flowing  8.  into  Missouri,  enters  Missouri  River  from 
Platte  co. 

Platte'ville,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Mills  co.;  pop.  644. 

— A  post-vi  11.  ot  Taylor  co.,  abt.  9  in.  E.  by  S.  of  Bedford. 

Platteville.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Grant  co., 
abt.  78  m.  W  S.W.  of  Madison.  It  owes  its  importance 
chiefly  to  the  rich  lead  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  abt. 
4,000.' 

Plat'ting:,  n.  8Hpe  of  cane,  straw,  Ac.,  wove*  and 
plaited  for  making  into  hats. 

Platts'burg;.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Clin¬ 
ton  co.,  abt.  28  m.  S.E.  of  St.  Joseph  :  pop.  abt.  1.100. 

Platt**l>lir$£,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship,  port  of  entry,  and  the  cap.  of  Clinton  co..  on  the 
Saranac  River  ami  Lake  Champlain,  abt.  160  in  N.  by  E. 
of  Albany  :  Lat.  44°  42'  N.,  Lon.  73°  26'  W.  Cumber¬ 
land  Bay  affords  an  excellent  harbor,  and  the  village 
has  an  active  trade.  Manuf  Flour,  machinery,  iron¬ 
ware,  leather,  lumber,  Ac.  Total  pop.  (1870)  8,414. 

Plattsburgh,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clark  co.,  abt. 
11  in.  E.  by  S.  of  Springfield. 

Platts'iuoiitli.  or  Plattesmouth.  in  Nebraska,  a  post¬ 
village,  cap.  of  Cass  co.,  abt.  20  in.  S.  of  Omaha  City. 

Plait ts  ville,  in  Connecticut,  a  village  of  New  Haven 
co.,  abt.  19  m.  N.N.E.  of  New  Haven. 

Plattsville.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  abt. 
37  ni.  N.  of  Dayton. 

Plat t'vi lie,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Kendall  co., 
abt.  17  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Joliet. 

Platt ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Cam¬ 
bria  co.,  abt.  24  in.  W.N.W.  of  Altoona. 

Platii'rus.  n.  [Gr.  platoros,  broad,  and  oura,  a  tail.] 
( Zool .)  A  genus  of  marine  snakes. 

Plat'y.  a.  Resembling,  or  consisting  of  plates. 

Platycepli'alous,  a.  [Gr.  platys,  broad,  and  kep- 
hale,  head.]  Broad-beaded. 

Plau  dit,  n.  [From  Lat.  plaudere.  to  applaud.]  A  clap¬ 
ping  of  the  hands,  in  token  of  approbation,  praise,  or 
Applause;  praise  bestowed  ;  shunt  of  acclamation. 

Plau'ilitory,  a.  Applauding:  praise-bestowing. 

P  la  ueu.  ( plow'en.)  a  town  of  Saxony,  circle  of  Zwickau, 
on  the  White  Elster,  60  miles  S.W.  of  Leipsic.  Manuf. 
Cotton  goods,  paper,  leather,  muslin  and  cotton-print¬ 
ing.  Pop.  16,500. 

Plausibil'ity,  n.  [Fr.  plausibility. J  State  or  quality 
of  being  plausible;  speciousness;  superficial  appearance 
of  right. 

Plau  sible,  a.  [Lat.  plausibilis,  from  plaudo.)  That 
may  gain  favor  or  approbation: — hence,  superficially 
pleasing;  apparently  right ;  specious  :  ostensible;  color¬ 
able  ;  as,  a  plausible,  excuse,  a  plausible  pretext.  —  Em¬ 
ploying  specious  arguments  or  discourse;  as,  a  plausible 
speaker. 

Plau'sihilize,  v.  a.  To  render  plausible,  (r.) 

Plau'sibleness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being 
plausible. 

Plausibly,  adv.  In  a  plausible  manner. 

Plan  'si  ve,  a.  [Lat.  plaudere ,  plausum ,  to  applaud.] 
Giving  applause  ;  bestowing  or  expressing  praise. 

Plau'tllM,  T.  MaccIUS,  the  most  celebrated  Roman 
comic  poet,  b.  iu  Umbria,  probably  about  b.  c.  255.  lie 
spent  the  greater  part  of  Ids  life  at  Rome,  where  at  one 
time  he  is  said  to  have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
grinding  corn  with  a  handmill  fora  baker.  He  began 
to  write  plays  about  220,  and  gained  immense  popularity 
with  his  countrymen  by  his  numerous  comedies,  based, 
many  of  them,  on  Greek  models,  but  made  his  own  by 
a  bold  treatment  and  cl»*ver  adaptation  of  them  to 
Roman  audieuces.  Twenty  of  his  comedies  are  still  ex¬ 
tant  out  of  the  twenty -one  pronounced  genuine  by 
Varro.  One  hundred  and  thirty  were  current  under  his 
name.  His  plays  were  still  acted  in  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian,  and  some  of  them  have  been  imitated  by  modern 
dramatists.  There  are  several  English  translations  of 
P.’s  works.  Died  b.  c.  184. 

Play,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  plrgan,  plegian ,  to  play.]  To  use  any 
exercise  for  pleasure  or  recreation;  to  do  something 
not  as  a  task  or  for  profit,  but  for  amusement ;  to  sport ; 
to  frolic;  to  frisk.  —  To  toy;  to  trifle;  to  act  with 
levity,  or  wantonly  and  thoughtlessly.  —  To  game;  to 
gamble;  to  contend  in  a  game;  as.  to  play  double  or 
quits.  —  To  practice  a  trick  or  deception.  —  To  perform 
on  a  musical  instrument  ;  as,  to  play  on  a  flute,  violin, 
pianoforte,  Ac.  —  To  move,  or  to  move  with  alternate 
dilatation  and  contraction,  as  the  lungs;  to  operate;  to 
act  as  a  machine ;  to  move  one  way  or  another,  as  a 
wheel  or  piston:  as,  to  send  for  engines  to  play  against 
a  fire.  — To  wanton  ;  to  move  irregularly. 

"  He  played  familiar  his  hoary  locks.”  —  Pollok. 

— To  act  a  part  on  the  stage;  to  personate  a  character;  to 
act  in  any  particular  character. 

To  play  upon,  to  deceive  by  false  representation:  to 
mock  by  deceptive  illusion.  —  To  give  a  fanciful  turn  ; 
to  practice  sport  or  sarcastic  merriment. 

“  How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  world  !” —  Shake. 

— v.  a.  To  put  into  action  or  motion  ;  as,  to  play  cannon, 
to  play  a  fire-engine.  —  To  use,  as  au  instrument  of 
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music;  to  play  the  bugle,  to  play  the  organ.  —  To  act,  I 
as  a  part  or  character  ;  as,  to  play  the  tool.  — To  act  or  I 
perforin  by  representing  a  character;  as,  to  play  the 
part  ot  “  Hamlet.”  —  To  perforin,  as  one’s  part  in  life. 

“  I  seem  a  sulut,  when  most  I  play  the  devil."  —  Shaks. 

— To  perform  in  contest  for  amusement  or  for  a  prize;  as, 
to  play  a  game  of  billiards. 

To  play  off,  to  display  ;  to  exhibit :  to  put  in  exercise ; 
as,  to  play  off  tricks  upon  one's  credulity. 

Piny,  n.  [  A  S.  plga.)  Any  exercise  or  series  of  actions 
intended  for  pleasure,  amusement,  or  diversion ;  a  game, 
as  at  base-ball,  cricket,  quoits,  Ac. — Amusement ;  sport : 
frolic:  gambols;  as,  children's  play. — flaming;  practice  I 
of  contending  for  victory,  or  for  a  prize;  as,  he  lost  a  I 
fortune  by  high  play. —  Practice  in  any  contest;  as, 
sword  -play. —  Action;  use  ;  employment ;  office;  prac¬ 
tice;  manner  of  acting  in  contest  or  negotiation;  as. 
fair  play ,  foul  play.  —  A  dramatic  composition  ;  repre¬ 
sentation  or  exhibition  of  a  tragedy  or  comedy;  as,  to 
go  to  the  play.  —  Performance  or  execution  on  a  musi¬ 
cal  instrument.  —  Motion  :  movement,  regular  or  irreg¬ 
ular;  as,  the  play  of  a  piston; — hence,  also,  free  and 
easy  action. 

“  The  joint*  have  no  play  between  them."  —  Moxon. 

—Liberty of  action;  room  for  enlargement  or  exhibition  ; 
scope;  as,  to  give  full  play  to  one  s  laughter.  —  State 
of  agitation  or  ventilation. 

“  Many  . . .  never  heard  this  question  brought  in  play.” — Dryden. 

To  hold  in  play ,  to  keep  in  full  occupation  or  action  ; 
a*,  to  hold  the  foe  in  play.  —  Play  of  colors ,  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  of  prismatic  colors,  as  in  a  diamond. 

PI  ay  '-actor,  n.  An  actor  of  stage-  plays ;  a  dramatic 
player. 

Play  -hill,  n.  A  printed  announcement  of  a  play, 
with  a  programme  of  the  casts  assigned  to  the  actors 
therein. 

Play'  -hook,  n.  A  hook  of  dramatic  compositions. 

Play -«lay,  «.  A  day  devoted  to  recreation;  a  day  of 
exemption  from  work  ;  a  holiday. 

Play'-debt,  i-ddt,)  n.  A  gaming  debt ;  a  debt  con¬ 
tracted  by  play. 

Ptay'er,  n.  [A.  S.  plegere.]  One  who  plays  in  any  game 
or  sport;  as,  a  player  at  cards.  —  An  idler;  one  who 
performs  anything  indifferently. 

“  You  ’re  .  .  .  players  in  your  housewifery."  —  Shake. 

— An  actor  or  performer  of  dramatic  impersonations.  —  A 
mimic.  —  One  who  acts  a  part  in  a  certain  manner. — 
Oue  who  performs  on  a  musical  instrument.  —  A  game¬ 
ster  ;  a  gambler;  as,  a  high  player. 

PI  ay  Tel  low.  n.  A  playmate  ;  a  companion  in  sports 
or  amusements. 

Play  Till,  a.  Fu  11  of  play;  sportive;  given  to  levity 
or  frivolity  ;  as,  a  playful  kitten.  —  Indulging  in  sportive 
expression  or  illustration  :  us,  a  playful  fancy. 

Play  fully,  adv.  In  a  playful  manner;  sportively. 

Play  fulness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  playful ; 
sportiveuess. 

Play'-grame,  n.  Play  of  children,  (r.) 

Play  ■goer,  n.  One  who  frequents  the  performances 
of  stage-plays  ;  a  theatrical  habitue. 

Play'-liouse,  n.  A  house  appropriated  to  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  plays  or  of  dramatic  compositions  ;  a  theatre. 

Play'iu^,  n.  Act  of  playing,  particularly  of  perform¬ 
ing  upon  an  instrument  of  music. 

PIay'in;;*card,  n.  One  of  a  set  of  52  cards,  formed 
of  4  sets  of  13  each,  bearing  certain  painted  figures  and 
devices,  and  used  in  playing  games. 

Play 'less,  a.  Without  play. 

Play 'mate,  n.  A  play-fellow ;  a  companion  in  sports 
or  pastimes. 

Playsoine,  ( pld'sum ,)  a.  Playful ;  sportive  ;  wanton  ; 
full  of  levity. 

Play'sometiess,  n.  Playfulness;  sportiveness;  wan¬ 
ton  ness. 

Play  tiling,  "  A  toy ;  anything  that  serves  to  amuse. 

Play  wright,  (-ri£,)  n.  A  maker  of  plays;  a  writer 
for  tiie  stage. 

Plea,  (pled  n.  [0.  Fr.  plait ,  suit,  plea;  Fr.  plaider ,  to 
plead,  from  L.  Lat.  p  lad  tare,  from  Lat.  pladtum ,  a  de¬ 
termination,  from  placeo ,  to  please.]  (Law.)  In  equity : 
A  special  answer  showing  or  relying  upon  one  or  more 
things  as  a  cause  why  the  suit  should  be  either  dis¬ 
missed,  or  delayed,  or  barred.  At  law  :  The  defendant’s 
answer  by  matter  of  fact  to  the  plaintiffs  declaration, 
as  distinguished  from  a  demurrer,  which  is  an  answer  to 
matter  of  law.  See  Pleading. 

Pleas  of  the  Crown.  ( Old  Eng.  Laxo)  An  expression 
which  denoted  the  divisions  of  criminal  offences  gener¬ 
ally.  The  phrase  was  so  used  because  the  sovereign  was 
supposed  in  law  to  be  the  person  injured  by  every 
wrong  done  to  the  community,  and  therefore  was  the 
prosecutor  for  every  such  offence. 

Pleach,  ( pitch,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  plisser ,  from  Lat.  plicare, 
to  wind  together.]  To  plash;  to  come  together  by  in¬ 
terweaving,  as  boughs  of  trees ;  as,  “  the  pleached 
bower.”  — Shahs. 

Plead,  ( pled,)  v.  n.  [Fr.  plaider.']  To  argue  or  reason 
in  support  of  a  claim,  or  in  defence  against  the  claim  of 
another;  to  urge  reasons  for  or  against;  to  attempt  to 
persuade  one  by  argument  or  supplication  ;  to  beseech 
with  earnestness;  to  urge;  as,  to  plead  in  a  person’s 
favor. 

(Laxo.)  To  carry  on  a  plea  or  suit;  to  present  an 
answer  to  the  declaration  of  a  plaintiff;  to  carry  on  the 
allegations  of  the  respective  parties  in  a  cause. 

_ v.  a.  To  discuss,  defend,  and  endeavor  to  maintain  by 

arguments  or  reasons  adduced  before  the  tribunal  or 
person  who  has  the  magisterial  power  ot  determining; 
to  argue  at  the  bar;  as,  to  plead  a  cause  before  a  judge 
aud  jury. —  To  allege,  or  adduce  in  proof,  support,  or 
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vindication;  to  offer  in  excuse,  apology,  or  extenuation ;  I 
as,  his  character  pleads  in  his  favor.  —  To  ullege  or  offer) 
in  a  legal  plea  or  defence,  or  tor  repelling  a  demand  in 
law;  as,  to  plead  a  statute  of  limitations;  to  plead* 
infancy. 

Plead 'able,  a.  That  may  be  pleaded;  that  may  be 
alleged  in  proof,  defence,  or  vindication  ;  us,  this  priv- 1 
ilege  is  pleadable  at  law. 

Plead'er,  n.  [Fr.  plaideur.]  One  who  pleads  or  argues 
in  a  court  of  justice;  one  who  forms  pleas  or  pleadings;  j 
oue  who  offers  reasons  for  or  against;  one  who  attempts 
to  maintain  by  arguments;  as,  a  special  pleader. 

Plead  in^ly,  adv.  By  supplication;  in  a  pleading 
man  tier. 

Plead'iiigs,  n.  p/.  (Laxo.)  The  mutual  altercations 
between  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  a  court  of  law, 
in  support  of  their  respective  claims.  The  first  object 
in  an  action  is  to  procure  the  defendant's  appearance,  in 
order  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  being  in¬ 
formed  of  the  plaintiff’s  demand  or  complaint,  and  of 
encountering  it  in  such  manner  as  he  may  think  fit. 
This  is  done  by  a  summons  or  writ,  issued  out  of  the 
court  in  which  the  action  is  brought,  directed  to  the  in¬ 
tended  defendant,  and  commanding  him  to  cause  an  ap¬ 
pearance  to  be  entered  for  him  in  that  court  in  an  action 
at  the  suit  of  the  plaintiff,  within  eight  days  after  the 
writ  is  served  upon  him.  If  the  defendant  fails  to  ap¬ 
pear,  the  plaintiff  obtains  judgment  by  default.  If  lie 
appears,  he  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  plaintiff  ade- 
tailed  statement  of  the  nature  of  his  complaints,  which 
is  called  the  declaration  (narratio).  If  the  declaration 
be  so  framed  as  to  prejudice  or  embarrass  the  fair  trial 
of  the  action,  the  defendant  may  apply  to  the  court  to 
have  it  struck  out  or  amended:  or  if  he  denies  the  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  the  facts  as  cause  of  action,  he  may  lodge  a 
demurrer,  and  call  upon  the  court  to  give  judgment  in 
his  favor  upon  that  state  of  facts.  Otherwise,  the  de¬ 
fendant's  course  is  to  plead  or  deliver  a  plea ,  the  general 
object  of  which  is  to  make  answer  in  point  of  fact  to  the 
declaration.  The  plea  may  be  either  dilatory  or  per¬ 
emptory.  Dilatory  pleas  are  founded  on  some  matter 
of  fact  not  connected  with  the  merits  of  the  case,  and 
are  either  to  the  jurisdiction,  showing  that  the  case  is 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  or  pleas  of  sus¬ 
pension,  showing  some  matter  of  temporary  incapacity 
to  proceed  with  the  suit;  or  in  abatement,  showing 
some  matter  for  abating  or  quashing  the  declaration. 
The  effect  of  a  dilatory  plea  is,  if  successful,  to  defeat 
the  particular  action,  leaving  the  plaintiff  at  liberty  to 
commence  another  in  a  better  form.  Peremptory  pleas, 
or  pleas  in  bar,  are  founded  on  some  matter  tending  to 
impeach  the  right  of  action  itself,  and  their  effect  is  to 
defeat  the  plaintiff's  claim  altogether.  Pleas  in  bar  are 
of  various  kinds.  In  general  issues,  there  is  a  denial  of 
the  whole  matter  of  the  declaration,  or  at  least  of  the 
principal  fact  upon  which  it  is  founded ;  as  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  is  not  guilty,  not  indebted,  did  not  promise  as 
alleged,  Ac.  All  other  pleas  in  bar  are  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  special  pleas.  Pleas  in  bar  are  also  dis¬ 
tinguished  according  to  their  subject-matter;  as  pleas 
in  justification  or  excuse,  and  pleas  in  discharge ;  the 
former  tending  to  show  that  there  never  was  any  right 
of  action,  the  latter  that  the  cause  of  action,  though 
once  existing,  has  been  barred  by  matter  subsequent. 
As  regards  all  pleas  in  bar,  it  is  a  fundamental  rule  that 
they  must  either  traverse  (i.  e.  deny)  the  matter  of  fact 
in  the  declaration,  or  confess  and  avoid  it.  The  plea 
doing  delivered,  it  then  has  to  be  met  by  the  plaintiff 
within  the  proper  period,  upon  peril  that  if  he  fail  to  do 
so,  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  judgment  by  default.  In 
encountering  the  plea,  the  plaintiff  has  the  same  right 
to  have  it  struck  out  or  amended,  if  its  frame  be  objec¬ 
tionable,  as  the  defendant  had  with  regard  to  the  decla¬ 
ration  ;  he  may  also  demur  or  plead  some  matter  of  fact. 
If  the  plaintiff  pleads,  ho  is  said  to  reply,  which  he  does 
by  delivering  a  replication ;  and  this,  also,  as  the  plea, 
niust  either  traverse  the  last  pleading  or  confess  and 
avoid  it.  Upon  the  same  principles  are  constructed  all 
the  subsequent  allegations  that  may  occur  on  either 
side  until  the  pleading  is  exhausted.  To  the  replication 
the  defendant  may  rejoin,  or  deliver  an  answer  called  a 
rejoinder  ;  the  plaintiff  may  answer  the  rejoinder  by  a 
surrejoinder;  the  defendant  may,  upon  that,  deliver  a 
rebutter ,  and  this  may  be  followed  by  a  surrebutter  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff;  beyond  which  pleadings  sel¬ 
dom  happen  to  extend,  and  are  not  distinguished  by  any 
particular  names;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  parties  must 
at  length  arrive  either  at  some  exception  by  yvay  of  de- 1 
mnrrer  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  last  pleading,  which  is 
an  issue  in  law ,  or  at  the  denial  on  one  side  of  some  | 
matter  of  fact  alleged  on  the  other,  which  is  an  issue  in 
fact.  Issues  in  law  are  referred  to  the  decision  of  the 
judges  of  the  court;  issues  in  fact  are  decided  by  trial 
and  evidence. 

Pleasance,  (plez'ans,)  n.  [Fr.  plaisance.]  State  of 
being  pleasant ;  —  hence,  gayety  ;  merriment ;  joyous¬ 
ness. — A  pleasure-garden  attached  to  a  mansion. — Scott. 

Pleasant,  ( pldz’ant ,)  a.  [Fr.  plait  ant.]  Flensing  ; 

agreeable  ;  gratifying  to  the  mind  or  sourcs.  —  Enliven¬ 
ing;  cheerful;  affording  pleasure  or  gratification  ;  as,  I 
pleasant  company  ;  gay  ;  humorous  ;  lively  ;  sportive.—  I 
Trifling;  adapted  rather  to  mirth  than  use ;  as,  n pleas¬ 
ant  adventure. 

Pleas'ant,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Fulton  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,600. 

Pleasant,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Allen  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,200. — A  township  of  Grant  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,000. — 
A  township  of  Johnson  co. ;  pop  abt.  3,500.— A  town¬ 
ship  of  La  Porte  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. — A  township  of 
Porter  co. ;  pop.  abt.  700. — A  township  of  Steuben  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2,000.  —  A  post-township  of  Switzerland  co. ; , 


pop.  abt.  4,000.— A  township  of  Wabash  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
3,500. 

Pleas'ant,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Appanoose  co. ;  pop. 
1,107. — A  township  of  Hardin  co.;  pop.  687. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Lucas  co  ;  pop.  556. — A  township  of  Monroe  co. ; 
pop.  1.073. —  A  township  of  Poweshiek  co. ;  pop.  560. — A 
township  of  Union  co. ;  pop.  534. — A  township  of  Wa¬ 
pello  co. ;  pop.  1,184. — A  township  of  Winnebago  co. ; 
pop.  230.  —  A  township  of  Winneshiek  co. ;  pop.  I,u00. — 
A  township  of  Wright  co  ;  pop.  262. 

PI  easnilt,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Genesee  co.,  abt. 

1 1  in.  8.  of  Flint. 

Pleasant,  in  Ohio ,  a  township  of  Brown  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
3,400. — A  township  of  Clarke  co. ;  pop.  abt  2,100. — A 
township  of  Fairfield  co  :  pop  abt.  3,000. — A  township 
of  Franklin  co. ;  pop  abt.  2.400. — A  township  of  Han¬ 
cock  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,700. — A  township  of  Hardin  co.; 
pop.  abt.  2,100  — A  township  of  Henry  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
900. — A  township  of  Knoxco. :  pop.  abt.  2,000. —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Logan  co. ;  pop.  al't.  1,300. —  A  township  of  Madi¬ 
son  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500 — A  township  of  Marion  co. :  pop. 
abt.  1,700.— A  township  of  Putnam  co  :  pop.  abt  2.000. 
— A  township  of  Seneca  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,8U0. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Van  Wert  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Pl<  »asant.  in  Pennsylvania ,a  township  of  Warren  co.; 
pop.  abt.  550. 

Pleas'ant  Cirove,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Coles 
co.;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Pleas:t nt  Grove,  in  Ioxva,  a  post-township  of  Des 
Moines  co. ;  pop.  1,011. —  A  township  of  Floyd  co. :  pop. 
252. —  A  village  of  Keokuk  co.,  abt.  40  in.  S.W.  of  Iowa 
City. — A  township  of  Mahaska  co. ;  pop.  935.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Marion  co. :  pop.  1,354. 

Pleasant  Grove,  in  Louisiana ,  a  locality  of  De  Soto 
parish,  about  3  in  S.W.  of  Sabine  Cross-Bunds.  Here, 
April  8,  1864,  Gen.  W.  II.  Ernory,  coming  to  the  as>ist- 
atiee  of  the  advance  columns  of  Gen.  Banks'  army,  met 
those  defeated  forces  in  full  retreat  from  the  battle-field 
of  Sabine  Cross-Roads  (q-v),  with  the  Confederates  in 
close  pursuit.  A  sanguinary  battle  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  ensued,  in  which  the  Nationals,  though  able  to 
maintain  their  position  until  dark,  lost  heavily,  and 
in  the  night  were  compelled  to  retreat  to  Pleasant 
Hill,  (7.  i>.) 

Pleasant  Grove,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Olmstead  co.,  abt.  13  in.  S.  by  E.  of  Roches¬ 
ter;  total  pop.  abt.  900. 

Pleasant  throve,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Morris 
co.,  abt.  21  m.  W.  of  Morristown. 

Pleas'ant  Hall,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Franklin  co.,  abt.  45  m.  W.S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Pleas'ant  Hill,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Pike  co.,  abt.  80  m.  W.S.W.  of  Springfield  ;  total 
pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Pleasant  Hill,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  00.,  abt.  58  rn.  W.N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Pleasant  Hill,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of  De 
Soto  parish,  abt.  50  m.  S.  of  Shreveport.  Here,  on  April 
9.  1864,  occurred  a  desperate  battle  between  the  Union 
army  under  Gen.  Banks,  and  the  combined  Confederate 
forces  of  Gens.  Kirby  Smith,  Taylor,  and  Green.  Gen. 
Banks,  having  suffered  defeat  at  Sabine  Cross-Roads, 
and  again  at  Pleasant  Grove,  retreated  to  this  place; 
and  finding  that  the  enemy  was  pursuing  him  in  force, 
he  took  a  strong  position  ami  prepared  to  give  battle. 
The  contest  lasted  nearly  all  day,  and  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Confederates.  The  total  Union  loss  in  the 
engagements  of  April  7-9  amounted  to  3,969.  The  Con¬ 
federate  loss  was  never  reported. 

Pleasant  Hill,  in  Missouxi,  a  post-village  of  Cass  co., 
al»t.  36  ni.  S.W.  of  Lexington. 

Pleas'nn 1 1 y,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  t<>  please  or 
gratify;  gaily;  merrily;  in  good  humor;  lightly;  lu¬ 
dicrously. 

Pleas  antness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  pleasant 
or  agreeable;  gayety;  cheerfulness  ;  merriment. 

Pleas'ant  Mil  is,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Atlantic 
co.,  abt.  15  m.  N.  of  May’s  Landing. 

Pleas  anton,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Atascosa 
co.,  abt.  120  in.  S.S.W.  of  Austin. 

Pleas'ant  Plain,  in  Iowa .  a  post-village  of  Jefferson 
co.,  abt.  45  in.  S.S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Pleasant  Plains,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Scott  co., 
abt.  30  m.  W.  of  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Pleasant  Plains,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Dutchess  co.,  abt.  66  111.  S.  of  Albany. 

Pleas'ant  Prai'rie,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of 
Wabasha  co.,  abt  15  m.  N.  of  Rochester. 

Pleasant  Prairie,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Greene 
co.,  abt.  22  111.  E.N.E.  of  Springfield. 

Pleasant  Prairie,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Ke- 
uosha  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Pleas'ant  Utilise,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Living¬ 
ston  co. ;  pop.  abt.  336. 

Pleasant  Rid^e,  in  Iowa,  a  village  and  township  of 
Lee  co.,  abt.  28  in.  N.  of  Keokuk;  total  pop.  893. 

Pleas'ant  River,  in  Maine,  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
bv  a  bay  of  its  own  name,  from  Washington  co. 

Pleas'ant  linn,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Lawrence 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,211.  .  .  . 

Pleasant  Run,  in  Texas,  a  creek  flowing  into  Trimly 
River  from  Dallas  co. 

Pleas  antry,  n.  [Fr.  plaisanterie.]  Gayety  ;  merri¬ 
ment:  that  which  conduces  to  pleasure,  Rood- humor, or 
agreeability.— That  which  conduces  ta vivacity  or  liveli¬ 
ness  ;  _  hence,  sprightly  talk  ;  a  humorous  saying ;  gen- 
tie  raillery. 

<<  The  ironical  pleasantry  of  a  finished  man  of  the  world. "Macaulay. 

Pleas'ant -tonffiied,  (- tungd ,)  a.  Agreeable  in 

speech;  lively-spoken. 

Pleas'ant*,  in  West  Virginia ,  a  N.W.  co.,  adjoining 
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Ohio;  area,  about  200  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ohio  River,  and 
Middle  Island  Creek.  Surface,  hilly  ;  soil, generally  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  8t.  Mary’s.  P>>p.  abt.  3,500. 

Plousuut  Spring,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Dane 
co. ;  pop.  a  tit.  1,700. 

Plcas'iint  (J'uity,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Westmoreland  co..  abt.  38  in.  E.S.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Pleas  ant  Vale,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Pike  co,  abt.  90  w.  W.  by  S.  of  Springfield; 
pop.  abt.  2,200. 

Pleas  ant  Val'ley,  in  Illinois, a  post-township  of  Jo 
Daviess  co. ;  poj>.  abt.  1,500. 

PI  easanl  Valley,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Fayette 
co.;  pop.  1,189.  —  A  township  of  Grundy  co. ;  pop.  200. 
— A  township  of  Johnson  co. ;  pop.  1,129. — A  post-town¬ 
ship  of  Scott  co. ;  pop.  775. 

Pleasant  Valley,  in  Minnesota ,  a  township  of  Mower 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  150. 

Pleasant  Valley,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  anti 
township  of  Dutchess  co.,  abt.  7  m.  N.E.  of  Poughkeep¬ 
sie;  total  pop.  (1870)  1,963. 

Pleasant  Valley,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Morgan 
co.,  abt.  50  m.  S.  of  Columbus. 

Pleasant  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of 
Potter  co. :  pop.  abt.  250. 

Pleasant  Valley,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Eau 
Claire  co.;  pop.  abt.  200. —  A  township  of  Pierce  co.; 
pop.  about  500.  —  A  post-township  of  St.  Croix  co. ;  poj). 
abt.  350. 

Pleas'aiit  View,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Shelby  co., 
abt.  15  in.  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Pleasant ville,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Fulton  co., 
abt.  50  in.  N.W.  of  Springfield. 

Pleasant  ville.  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co., 
abt.  100  in.  W.S  W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Pleasant  ville.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  West¬ 
chester  co.,  abt.  31  m.  N.  of  New  York  city. 

Pleasant  ville.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Fairfield  co., 
abt.  30  m.  S.E.  <»f  Columbus. 

Pleasant  ville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Venango  co.,  abt.  7  in.  E.  of  Titusville. 

PI  ease,  (pies,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  plaire,  ppr.  plaisant ,  from  Lat. 
plucen.]  To  excite  agreeable  sensations  or  emotions  in  ; 
to  gratify  ;  to  gladden;  as,  to  please  one’s  fancy.  —  To 
content;  to  satisfy;  as,  her  beauty  pleased  the  most 
fastidious  taste. 

To  he  pleased  in,  or  with,  to  have  complacency  or  satis¬ 
faction  in.  —  To  he  pleased  to  do  a  thing,  to  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  doing  it;  to  have  the  good  will  to  do  it;  as,  I 
am  pleated  to  do  you  a  service. 

— v.  n.  To  I i k** ;  to  choose;  to  prefer;  to  condescend  ;  to 
he  pleased  : — used  ceremoniously,  or  by  way  of  entreaty. 

Pie  aseil  ly,  odv.  In  a  pleased  or  gratified  manner. 

Pleaseil Hess,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  pleased. 

PI  eas'er.  n.  One  who  pleases  or  gratifies. 

Pleas  ing,  a.  Giving  pleasure  or  gratification;  de¬ 
lightful  to  the  senses  or  to  the  ini  ml ;  grateful :  accepta¬ 
ble;  pleasant;  as,  a  pleasing  view,  pleasing  inanuers,  a 
pleating  dream. 

PI  eas'ingly,  adv.  In  a  pleasing  or  agreeable  manner. 

Pleas'iiigiiess,  n.  Quality  of  affording  pleasure. 

PI  eas'urablc,  a.  That  can  or  may  please;  pleasing; 
giving  pleasure;  affording  gratification. 

PI  eas'd  rableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
pleasurable. 

Pleas'd ruhly,  adv.  In  a  pleasurable  manner;  with 
gratification  of  the  senses  or  the  mind. 

Pleasure,  ( plizh'ur ,)  n.  [Fr  plaisir.]  The  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  senses  or  of  the  mind  ;  agreeable  sensations 
or  emotions ;  excitement,  relish,  or  gladness  produced 
by  the  attainment  or  the  anticipation  of  good. —  Enjoy¬ 
ment;  delight;  —  sometimes,  sensual  or  carnal  gratifica¬ 
tion. 

“  Grief  still  treads  upon  the  heels  of  pleasure."—  Congreve. 

— Approbation  ;  will;  choice;  preference  ;  selection  ;  pur¬ 
pose;  intention;  command;  arbitrary  determination. — 
That  which  pleases  ;  a  favor  ;  a  boon  ;  a  service  ;  as,  will 
you  do  me  a  pleasure  f 

(Note.  Pleasure  is  sometimes  used  in  the  construction 
of  self-explanatory  compounds;  as,  ^kaswre-carriage, 
j)faa.’mr*,-garden,  pleasure-train,  Ac.) 

— v.  a.  To  impart  pleasure;  to  gratify;  to  delight;  to 
please,  (a.) 

“  A  man  in  love  will  cross  his  own  inclinations  to  pleasure  them 
whom  he  loves." —  TUlutson. 

— v.  n.  To  seek  or  take  pleasure;  as,  to  go  pleasuring,  (r.) 

PIojisii  r«‘-u  a*on  ml,  (ple*h'-,)n.  Ground  adjoining  a 
mansion  ;  laid  out  in  an  ornamental  manner,  and  ap¬ 
propriated  to  amusement. 

PloHMiirist,  (plczh -,)  n.  One  who  is  a  slave  to  worldly 
pleasures. 

Pleat,  v.  a.  Same  as  Plait,  q.  v. 

Plebeian,  < pfe-be'yan ,)  a.  [Fr.  pleUien  ;  Lat.  pUbtius, 
from  plehs,  plebis,  the  common  people.]  Pertaining,  or 
having  reference  to,  or  consisting  of,  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  ;  vulgar;  — opposed  to  patrician;  as,  a  plebeian 
throng,. a  plebeian  mind,  &c 

— n.  ( Roman  Hist.)  One  of  the  free  citfftens  of  Rome 
who  did  not  come  under  the  class  of  the  patricians  or 
clients.  Though  personally  independent,  they  had  in 
early  times  no  political  power,  the  government  being 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians,  who  formed  the 
original  popnlus  (Gr.  ™A/S)  or  people.  —  B.c.  494  the  ple¬ 
beians  revolted  and  obtained  a  decree  of  the  senate  to 
have  two  of  their  order  elected  annually  as  tribunes, 
'three  plebeians  were  created  decemvirs  abt.  b.c.  451. 
Military  tribunes  were  chosen  from  the  plebeians  abt.  r. 
c.  444.  A  plebeian  was  raised  to  the  consulate  abt.  b  c. 
366.  A  plebeian  was  made  one  of  the  censors  B  c.  351  ; 
two  plebeians  were  appointed  consuls  u.  c.  172  ;  and  two 


censors  B.  c.  131,  thus  overthrowing  the  last  of  the  polit¬ 
ical  barriers  existing  between  them  and  the  patricians. 
— In  modern  times,  one  of  the  common  people  or  lower 
classes  of  men ;  —  so  used  in  countries  where  there  is  an 
aristocracy. 

Plebeian  ism,  n.  The  conduct  of  plebeians. 
IMebeiaiaize,  (plt-be'yun-u ,)  v.  a.  To  make  low,  com¬ 
mon,  or  vulgar. 

Plebiscite,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  plebiscitum,  from  plebs, 
plebis.  and  scituin,  decree. J  The  name  given,  in  the  po¬ 
litical  phraseology  of  modern  France,  to  a  decree  of  the 
nation  obtained  by  an  appeal  to  universal  suffrage. 
Thus  Louis  Napoleon,  for  example,  was  chosen  presi¬ 
dent,  and  subsequently  emperor,  by  a  plebiscite.  In 
1870  again,  and  a  tew  months  before  bis  inglorious  fall, 
he  had  his  power  enforced  by  a  new  plebiscite.  The 
word  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin:  but  the plebiscitum 
of  the  Romans  properly  meant  only  a  law  passed  at  the 
Comitia  Tributa,  i.  e.,  assembly  of  the  plebs,  or4*coin- 
inons,”  as  distinguished  from  the  populus,  or  the  “  no¬ 
bles  and  although  it  was  ultimately  obligatory  on 
botli  classes  of  the  community,  it,  of  course,  could  only 
refer  to  such  matters  as  it  was  within  the  province  of 
the  Oomitta  Tributa  to  legislate  upon,  and  could  not 
fundamentally  alter  or  destroy  the  constitution. 
Plec'tognailiea,  Plectog'iiattii,  P I cc' tog'¬ 
ll  at  hs,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  plektos,  twisted,  and  gnathos ,  jaw.J 
( Zobl .)  In  the  system  of  Cuvier,  and  also  that  of  Mul¬ 
ler,  a  small  order  of  osseous  fishes,  but  having  the  skele¬ 
ton  less  perfectly  ossified  than  osseous  fishes  generally  ; 
the  skin  furnished  with  ganoid  scales  or  spines;  and 
particularly  characterized  by  having  the  maxillary  and 
premaxillary  bones  anchylosed  or  soldered  together. 
Plectropha'nes,  n.  (Zobl.)  The  Ortolan,  Bunting, 
Black-bonnet,  Cirl-bunting.  Ac.  A  genus  of  European 
birds,  of  the  family  Frinytllidse ,  characterized  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  bill  more  or  less  curved  or  blunted,  the  wings 
half  longer  than  the  tail,  the  hind  claw  much  the 
largest;  colors,  black  and  white.  No  bird  whatever  lias 
been  so  highly  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  gastronomy 
as  the  Ortolan,  whether  we  consider  the  practices  re¬ 
sorted  to  at  the  present  day  to  fit  them  tor  the  tables  of 
the  wealthy,  or  refer  to  the  enormous  prices  paid  for 
them  by  the  epicures  of  ancient  Rome.  They  are  com¬ 
mon  in  Italy  and  France,  where  they  are  caught  and 
fattened  for  the  table,  being  fed  in  a  dark  place  with 
oats  or  millet,  by  which  process  they  become  so  fat  that 
they  will  weigh  three  ounces,  and  would  die  from  that 
cause  alone,  were  they  not  killed  for  the  market ;  when 
served  up  they  resemble  a  mass  of  delicious  marrow. 
Plec'trinn,  n.  [  Lat.,  from  Gr.  plessein,  to  stroke.] 
(Antiq.)  See  LYRE. 

(Amit.)  The  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  boue. 
Also,  the  uvula,  and  the  tongue.  —  Dunglison. 

Plod,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Plead,  q.v.  —  Occasionally  wrongly 
used  instead  of  Pleaded. 

Pledge,  (plej,)  n.  [O.  Fr.  pleige  ;  L.  Lat.  plegium.  sure¬ 
ty.]  That  which  fastens  or  secures  in  a  moral  sense; 
that  which  is  plighted  or  offered  as  a  warrant  or  proof 
of  good  faith;  anything  given  or  considered  as  a  secur¬ 
ity  for  the  performance  of  an  act.  —  Something  put  in 
pawn  ;  that  which  is  deposited  with  another  as  security 
for  the  payment  of  a  debt  or  performance  of  a  contract ; 
a  pawn, deposit,  or  earnest;  a  gage.  —  A  surety  ;  a  host¬ 
age. 

“  I  am  Grumio’s  pledge."  —  Shake. 

( O .  Eng.  Law.)  A  bail ;  one  who  undertook  to  be¬ 
come  security  for  another. 

“  And  at  thy  pledge's  peril  keep  thy  day.”  —  Dryden. 

— A  drinking  of  health  to  another. 

To  hold  in  pledge,  to  keep  by  way  of  security. — To 
put  in  pledge,  to  pawn. 

— v"  a‘  #‘ve  as  a  warrant,  earnest,  or  security  of  good 

faith;  to  deposit  in  pawn,  or  as  security.  —  To  engage 
for  by  promise  or  declaration.  —  To  drink  the  health  of 
another ;  to  honor  a  toast. 

**  Pledge  it  merrily,  till  your  glasses.”  —  Sheridan. 

Pled  gee',  n.  One  to  whom  anything  is  pledged. 
Pledge  less,  a.  Without  a  pledge ;  receiving  no  pledge. 
Pledgeor',  n.  (Law.)  One  who  pledges:  —  opposed 
to  pledgee. 

Pledg'er,  n.  A  pledgeor;  one  who  warrants  or  se¬ 
cures. —  One  who  invites  another  to  drink  by  drinking 
first;  one  who  drinks  to  the  health  of  another. 
Pledget,  (plej'et,)  n.  [Prov.  Eng.,asmall  plug.]  (Surg  ) 

A  compress  or  bandage  laid  over  a  wound  to  absorb  the 
pus  and  keep  it  clean. 

Ple'isul.  n.  One  of  the  Pleiades,  q.  v. 

Pleiades.  Pleiads,  (pli'd-dtez,)  n.  pi.  ( Astron .)  A 
group  of  stars  in  the  constellation  Taurus,  the  Bull. 
The  stars  are  so  close  together  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
how  many  are  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  “  They  are  called 
seven,”  says  Higenus,  “  but  no  one  can  see  more  than 
six  ;  ”  and  six  seems  to  he  the  number  generally  visible, 
though  there  are  many  more  in  the  cluster.  There  is 
a  supposition  that  some  one  of  the  stars  once  visible 
has  disappeared,  or  changed  its  magnitude.  According 
to  mythology,  the  Pleiades  wero  the  seven  daughters 
of  Atlas,  who,  being  pursued  by  Orion,  were  changed 
l»y  Jupiter  into  doves.  They  were  afterwards  translated 
to  the  heavens,  where  they  formed  the  assemblage  of 
the  Seven  Stars  in  the  neck  of  Taurus. 

Pleis'tOCOiie,  (-sen,)  a.  [Gr.  pleistos,  most,  and  kainos. 
new.]  ( Geol . )  A  term  intended  to  include  many  of  the 
newest  tertiary  deposits. 

Ple'narily,  adv.  In  a  plenary  manner;  fully;  en¬ 
tirely;  completely. 

Ple'narine&H,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  plenary. 
1*1011  arty,  ft.  [Log.  Ajaw.)  The  state  of  a  benefice 
occupied. 
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Pie  nary,  a.  [It.  plenario;  L.  Lat.  plenarius.  frz,m 
Lat .plenus,  full.]  Full ;  entire ;  complete;  as,  a  plenary 
license  or  indulgence. 

Plenary  indulgence.  ( Eccl .)  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  an  entire  remission  of  penalties  due  to  all  sins. 
— Plenary  inspiration,  inspiration  divested  of  all  ad¬ 
mixture  of  error. 

Ple'nicoru,  n.  [Lat.  plenus .  full,  and  cornu ,  horn  ] 
(Zobl.)  A  ruminant, solid-horned  quadruped,  as  the  deer. 
Plen a p'otenee,  Plenip'otcncy,  n.  [  Sp.  plmipo- 
lencia.]  State  or  quality  of  being  plenipotent. 
Pleiiap'otent,  a.  [Lat.  plenus,  and  potens, powerful.] 
Having  full  power. 

IMeciipolentiaa  y.  (-*  n'shi-a-ry.)  *t.  [Fr.  pltnipo- 
tentiare.]  A  person  invested  with  full  power  to  trans¬ 
act  any  business;  —  usually,  an  ambassador  or  envoy  to 
a  foreign  court  furnished  with  full  powers. 

— a.  Containing  or  invested  with  full  power;  ns,  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  authority. 

Pleu'isli.  v.  a.  In  Scotland,  to  furnish,  as  a  house;  to 
supply  with  necessary  artic  les. 

Pl<kn  islisng.  ft.  In  Scotland,  the  furniture  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  house  ;  also,  the  act  of  furnishing. 

Ple  nisf.  w.  [Fr  pleniste,  from  Lat.  plenus,  full.]  One 
who  holds  the  doctrine  that  all  space  is  full  of  matter; 
a  plenitudinarian. 

PI  on  'i  tu<le,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  plenifudo,  from  plenus,  full  ] 
Complete  competence;  abundance;  exuberance;  com¬ 
pleteness;  as, plenitude  of  means.  —  Repletion;  animal 
fulness;  plethora;  redundancy  of  blood  and  humors  in 
the  animal  body. 

“  Relaxation  from  plenitude  is  cured  by  spare  diet." —  Arbuthnot. 
Plen  it  till  inn'risui,  n.  Same  as  Plknist,  q.  v. 

Pleni  t  u'dinary,  a.  Having  plenitude;  lull;  com¬ 
plete;  entire;  thorough. 

Pleci'teous,  a.  Possessing  or  affording  plenty  :  abun¬ 
dant;  full;  copious:  ample;  yielding  abundance ;  as,  a 
plenteous  stock  of  provisions:  a  plenteous  harvest  — 
Possessing  in  abundance,  and  ready  to  bestow  liberally. 
Plen  (eoimly,  adv.  In  a  plenteous  or  nlaiudaiit 
manner. 

1*1011  leousness,  n.  State  of  being  plenteous;  abun¬ 
dance. 

Plentiful,  a.  Containing  plenty;  copious;  ample; 
abundant ;  adequate  to  every  purpose  ;  as,  a  plentiful 
crop;  a  plentiful  supply  of  water;  a  plentiful  fortune. — 
Yielding  abundant  crops;  affording  a  full  supply  ;  as,  a 
plentiful  year. 

Plen  ti fully,  adv.  In  a  plentiful  manner;  abun¬ 
dantly;  with  ample  or  adequate  supply. 

Plen 'It  i fulness,  ».  State,  quality,  or  condition  of 
being  plentiful ;  abundance;  ample  quantity  ;  copious¬ 
ness. 

Plen'ty,  ft.  [0.  Fr.  plenU,  from  L.  Lat.  plenitas  — 
plenus,  full.]  Fulness;  abundance;  copiousness:  suffi¬ 
cient  or  complete  supply.  —  Fruitfulness.  —  (Used  poeti¬ 
cally.) 

*•  The  teeming  clouds  descend  in  gladsome  plenty." —  Thomson. 
— a.  Plentiful ;  ample  ;  abundant ;  copious.  (Used  chiefly 
colloquially.) 

IMe'num.  ft.  [Lat.,  from  plenus,  full.]  Fulness  of  spa¬ 
tial  matter;  —  the  correlative  to  vacuum. 
Pleoeliro'ism,  n.  [Gr.  pleion ,  more,  and  chroma, 
color.]  (Optics.)  The  exhibition  of  several  shades  of 
color,  as  when  a  mixture  of  polarized  and  non-po  lari  zed 
light  passes  through  a  double  refractory  crystal.  Nichol. 
I*  I  e 'on  as  in,  ft.  [Gr.  pleonasuios,  from  pleos,  pleon,  full, 
filled.]  ( Rhet.)  An  over  fulness,  or  redundancy  of 
words  in  speaking  or  writing;  the  use  of  more  words, 
to  express  ideas,  than  are  necessary. 

Ple  onaste,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  pleonazein ,  to  abound.] 
(Min.)  A  dark  or  pearly-black  variety  of  iron  and  mag¬ 
nesia  Spinel,  found  at  Candy  in  Ceylon.  Ac.  When  cut 
and  polished,  pleonaste  forms  a  gem  of  considerable 
brilliancy. 

Ple'onaste,  Pleonas'tioal,  a.  [Gr.  pleonastikos.] 

Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to,  or  partaking  of, 
pleonasm  ;  redundant. 

PleonaKtically,  adv.  With  redundancy  of  words. 
Pleschen,  ( ples/i'en .)  a  town  ot  Prussia,  54  in  S.E.  of 
P«»sen.  Manuf.  Woollens  and  tobacco.  Pop.  5,300. 
Ple««ioiiior'|>hism.  n.  [Gr  pianos ,  near,  and  mor- 
phi ,  form.]  The  state  of  crystallized  substances,  which, 
while  nearly  resembling  one  another  in  form,  are  still 
essentially  different. 

PleMioinor'pIious.  a.  Having  close  resemblance  in 
form. 

Plesiosaur,  ft.  (Zobl.)  An  animal  of  the  genus  Ple¬ 
siosaurus. 

Plesiosaurus.  n.  [Gr.  plesios,  near  ;  sauros.  a  rep¬ 
tile.]  (Pal.)  The  name  given  to  a  genus  of  extinct  am¬ 
phibious  sauriaiiH,  principally  remarkable  for  their 
length  of  neck.  Their  remains  are  found  in  the  forma¬ 
tions  from  the  tnuschel-kalk  to  the  kalk  inclusive;  but 
are  most  common  in  the  lias  and  Kimmeridge  clay- 
h€*ds.  They  are  closely  allied  to  the  Ichthyosaurus,  and 
their  general  appearance  must  have  been  very  hideous. 
The  head  was  that  of  a  monstrous  lizard,  furnished  with 
teeth  like  those  of  a  crocodile ;  its  neck  was  of  enor¬ 
mous  length,  yesembling  the  body  of  a  serpent;  while 
the  trunk  and  tail  had  the  proportions  of  an  ordinary 
quadruped,  the  ribs  of  a  chameleon,  and  the  paddles  of 
a  whale.  The  remains  of  five  or  six  species  of  plesio- 
saurians  have  been  found. 

PlesiN,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  abt. 

88  m.  S  W.  by  S.  of  Ogdensburg. 

Plosteliiei  vo,  ( pb’st-che'i-m,)  a  small  lake  of  Russia, 
govt,  of  Vladimir,  70  m.  N.W.  of  Vladimir.  Length.  5 
ni.,  breadth  4  m.  Here  Peter  the  Great  first  essayed  to 
learn  the  duties  of  a  sailor,  to  euable  him  to  form  a  Rus¬ 
sian  navy. 
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Pletho  ra,  Pletlio'ry,  n.  [0.  Fr.  pUlhnrt ;  Or.  pie- 
t/iurc,  trum  pLelno,  t. -  lit-  or  liecomo  full.]  UvLT-fulm-ss  ; 
particularly,  excess  of  blood  :  repletion  of  animal  Hnids  • 
—  hence,  state  or  condition  of  being  over-foil  or  over¬ 
loaded  ill  any  respect  morally  or  mentally  ;  as,  a  pie- 
thora  of  imagination. 

Plethoric,  a.  [0.  Fr.  plethorique.]  A  fleeted  wi  t  h  ple- 
thora  ;  having  a  full  habit  of  body,  or  the  vessels  over¬ 
charged  with  fluids ; — also, evincing  moral  or  intellectual 
plethora;  as,  plethoric  fulness  of  thought. — De  Quincty 

Plethor  ically,  adv.  In  a  plethoric  manner. 

Pleu  ra,  n.  [Gr.J  {A nut.)  The  membrane  which  covers 
the  inner  surface  of  the  thorax  and  its  viscera.  It  forms 
two  distinct  portions,  or  bags,  which,  being  applied  later¬ 
ally  to  each  other,  form  the  portions  called  ihcmediastina. 

Plcii'ral,  a.  Having  reference,  or  belonging  to  the 
ribs,  or  to  that  side  of  the  body  where  they  lie. 

Pleu ral'gia,  n.  [Or.  pleura ,  side,  and  algos ,  pain.] 
(Med  )  Pain  in  the  side,  or  about  the  ribs. 

Pleu  risy,  n.  [Fr.pkuretic,  from  Or.  pleuron ,  the  side.] 
(M>d.)  In  flam  mation  of  the  pleura,  or  investing  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  lungs.  Among  the  causes  of  pleurisy,  the 
more  common  are  exposure  to  cold,  especially  after  vio¬ 
lent  exercise,  blows  on  the  chest,  fracture  of  the  ribs, 
tubercles  in  the  lungs.  It  is  most  prevalent  in  winter, 
a,id  next  to  that,  in  autumn.  Old  persons  are  most 
subject  to  it,  but  it  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life.  It 
is  usually  distinguished  as  acute  and  chronic.  The 
former  usually  commences  with  chills,  rigors,  and  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever,  accompanied 
or  followed  by  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  chest,  which  in 
a  few  hours  becomes  acute  pain,  usually  referred  to  a 
directly  below  '* 
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processes;  the  dorsal  extends  along  the  whole  back ;  the 
anal  occupies  the  lower  edge  of  the  body,  and  the  ventre  Is 
are  sometimes  united  with  it.  They  have  no  air-bladder, 
and  they  seldom  rise  far  from  the  bottom  ;  but  when 
disturbed,  they  will  raise  themselves  into  a  vertical  po¬ 
sition,  so  as  to  show  their  white  side,  and  they  then 
durt  along  with  great  rapidity;  hut  they  soon  return  to 
their  usual  posture,  and  glide  along  with  a  sort  of  un¬ 
dulating  motion  near  the  bottom.  They  are  found 
along  tlie  shores  of  almost  all  countries  ;  and  are,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  wholesome  and  agreeable  food,  ’file 
Sole,  Plaice  (Fig.  2129 J,  Turbot,  Flounder,  Ac.,  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  Pleuronectidee. 

PltMirobrit'chia.  n.  (/.<*-, 1.)  A  genus  of  acalephs, 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Clenopliurie  or  hernid  Me- 
dusir  :  distinguished  by  having  the  body  spherical  or 
slightly  elongated  and  compressed,  the  locomotive  ap¬ 
pendages  extending  from  near  the  margin  of  tlie  mouth, 
in  eight  rows,  towards  the  opposite  centre.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  species  is  represented  in  our  Fig.  15. 

Pl«u ro-peripneu'mony,  Pleuro-pneiimo- 
11  i«t.  n.  [Or.  pleurm,  peri,  around,  ami  /tneuinoma,  n 
lung  disease.]  (Med.)  inflammation  of  the  pleura  and 
lungs. 

Plex  ifurm,  it.  [Lat. plexus, plectero,  plexum,  to  twist, 
and  forma,  Ibrm.J  Complicated  after  the  manner  of 
network. 

Plexim'eter, 
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Plexom'eter,  n.  [Gr.  plessein ,  to 
strike,  and  metron,  measure.]  (Med.)  An  ivory  plate  used 
in  examination  of  the  chest  by  percussion.  —  Dungli so n. 
Flexure,  ( pltkf'yur ,)  n.  Act  or  process  of  interweav- 
also  that  which  is  interwoven, 
point  directly  below  the  nipple.  There  is  usually  a  I  Plexus,  n.  [Lat.J  (Physiol.)  Any  network  or  inter- 
sho!  t,  dry  cough,  ami  the  breathing  is  frequent,  short,  lacing  of  vessels,  nerves,  or  fibres 
ami  anxious;  the  pain  being  increased  by  a  deep  inspi¬ 
ration  or  the  act  of  coughing.  Sometimes  the  patient 
can  only  lie  upon  the  affected  side,  sometimes  only  upon 
the  opposite  one;  but  usually  he  prefers  lying  upon  his 


bark.  The  pulse  is  frequent  and  hard,  skin  hot,  cheeks 
flushed,  urine  scanty  and  high-colored,  and  tongue 
white.  These  -ymptonis  are  not  always  so  well  marked, 
and  the  pain  is  sometimes  more  diffuse  and  less  severe. 
In  most  cases,  the  acute  pain,  as  well  as  the  fever,  sub¬ 
sides  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  the  cough  and  diffi¬ 
culty  of  breathing  abate,  though  the  pleura  still  con¬ 
tinues  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  By  means  of  auscul¬ 
tation  and  percussion,  the  nature  of  this  disease  can  be 
much  more  accurately  determined  than  formerly.  The 
respiratory  movements  and  murmur  will  be  found  to 
be  diminished,  and  sounds  of  friction  will  accompany 
the  motions  of  respiration.  Dulness  on  percussion  will 
be  first  heard  in  tlie  most  depending  part  of  the  chest, 
afterwards  gradually  extending  over  the  side  affected. 
In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  the  object  is  to  produce 
the  local  inflammation  and  prevent  effusion.  Hence, 
bloodletting,  either  local,  by  means  of  leeches  or  cup¬ 
ping,  or  general,  from  the  arm,  followed  by  doses  of 
tartar  emetic,  brisk  aperients,  and  strict  antiphlogistic! 
treatment,  are  recommended.  In  chronic  pleuritis  the  I 
symptoms  are  usually  those  of  the  acute  form  in  a  miti¬ 
gated  state.  It  may  succeed  the  acute,  or  it  may  come 
on  gradually  without  any  of  the  more  marked  features  of 
that  disease.  There  is  usually  more  or  less  of  fever,  an 
acceleration  of  the  pulse,  emaciation,  difficulty  or  hurry 
of  breathing,  increased  by  exertion,  more  or  less  of 
pain  or  soreness,  and  inability  to  lie  on  the  healthy  side. 
The  treatment  of  this  form  of  the  disease  differs  from 
that  of  the  other,  the  object  being  to  promote  the  ab- 


Germany,  afterwards  became  an  advocate,  and  was  ultt- 
“lately  procfinttur  in  Spain.  A»  mi  inquirer  into  tlie 
works  ot  nature  lie  was  in.lelmigul.le,  and  lie  lost  liis 
lile  m  a  last  attempt  tugratily  Ins  thirst  for  knowledge 
Uemg  at  Misennm  with  a  Meet,  which  he  commanded, 
on  tlie  1.4th  of  August,  a. n.  79,  his  sister  desired  him  to 
observe  a  remarkable  cloud  tl.at  I, a. I  just  appeared. 
J  .  discovering  that  it  proceeded  from  Mount  Vesuvius, 
ordered  his  galleys  In  sen,  tv.  assist  the  inhabitants  on 
the  const,  while  he  himself  steered  ns  near  as  possible  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  now  sent  forth  vast 
quantities  of  burning  rock  and  lava.  /•.  and  his  com- 
pmimns  lauded  ut  Stul.iie,  hut  were  soon  obliged  to  leave 
the  town  for  the  fields,  where  the  danger,  however,  was 
equally  great,  from  tho  shower  of  fire  which  fell  upon 
them.  In  this  state  they  made*  the  best  of  their  way  to  the 
shore,  but  P .,  who  was  very  corpulent,  (ell  down  dead, 
suffocated  probably  by  the  noxious  vapors.  The  erup- 
tion  which  caused  his  death  was  that  in  which  the 
cilies  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were  destroyed,  in 
tlie  first  year  of  tin-  Emperor  Titus.  He  wrote  several 
works,  which  have  p«  rished,  hut  lii.s  name  and  fame  are 
preserved  by  his  great  work  entitled  Natural  History. 
in  37  books,  one  of  the  most  precious  monuments  of 
antiquity  extant.  Its  contents  do  not  answer  to  its 
title,  but  are  immensely  various  in  character.  It  is  a 
laborious  compilation,  from  almost  innumerable  sources, 
of  facts,  observations,  and  statements  on  almost  all 
branches  of  natural  science,  on  the  fine  arts,  on  inven¬ 
tions,  and  other  subjects.  UnforrnnHtely,  J*.  did  not 
observe  for  himself  with  the  eye  of  a  naturalist,  nor 
make  selections  of  bis  materials  with  the  judgment  of 
a  critic,  nor  dispose  them  in  any  scientific  order.  It  has 
been  translated  into  most  European  languages,  and 
even  into  Arabic, and  has  been  republished  a  veiy  great 
number  of  times. 


Pliabi  I  i  t  y ,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  pliable,  or  of 
bending  or  yielding  to  pressure  or  force  without  rup- 

■  i •»  v  ♦  n  i  *i  I  the  Younger,  (Qtius  minus  CAiecilius  Secundu.). 

1  lift  bio,  a.  [>r.,  from pltcr. J  Easy  to  bend ;  that  read>|  nephew  of  the  preceding,  h 

was  born  a.  r>  62, at  Como. 


ily  yields  to  pressure  without  rupture;  flexible;  sup 
pie;  pliant;  as,  India-rubber  is  a  pliable  substance. — 
Readily'  yielding  to  moral  influence,  argument,  persua¬ 
sion,  or  discipline;  and,  sometimes,  in  a  hud  sense, 
easily  adapted  to  the  designs  or  purposes  of  unother ; 
h pliable  disposition,  a  pliable  instrument. 

Pli'ableness,  n.  Quality  of  being  pliable,  or  of  yield¬ 
ing  to  force  or  to  inoral  influence  ;  pliability  ;  flexibility. 

Pli'ably,  adv.  So  as  to  be  pliable. 

Pli  ancy,  n.  Quality  of  being  pliant;  easiness  to  be 
bent;  readiness  to  yield  to  moral  influence. 

Pliant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  plier.]  That  may  be  easily  bent; 
readily  yielding  to  force  or  pressure  without  breaking ; 
flexible;  pliable;  that  may  be  easily  formed  or  moulded 
to  a  different  shape;  lithe;  limber;  flexible;  as,  a  pliant 
thread.  —  Easily  yielding  to  moral  influence;  easy  to  be 
persuaded;  tractable;  docile;  not  firm. 

“  The  will  was  then  ductile  and  pliant  to  right  reason.”  —  South. 

Pli'antly,  adv.  In  a  pliant  or  flexible  manner. 

Pli'aiituc*ss,  7i.  State  of  being  pliant;  pliancy. 

Plica,  n.  [Lat.,  a  fold. J  (Med.)  A  disease  endemic  in 
some  parts  of  N.  Europe,  so  called  on  account  of  being 
characterized  by*  interlacing,  twisting,  and  agglutination 
or  matting  of  the  hair. — Dunglison. 

Pli  cate,  Pli  cate<l,a.  [From  Lat.  plicate,  to  fold.J 
(But.)  Folded  like  a  fan;  as.  &  plicate  leaf. 

Pli'cately,  adv.  In  a  plicate  or  folded  manner. 

Plica  tion,  it.  [0.  Fr.,  from  Lat. plicare,  to  fold.]  A 
fold  or  folding. 

PI  Pea  tu re,  n.  [From  Lat.  plicare,  to  fold.]  A  fold 
doubling. 
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tilian,  and 
year  began 
the  forum. 
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Soon  after 


this  he  went  as  military 
tribune  to  Syria ;  from 
whence  he  returned,  when 
he  lmd  made  one  or  two 
campaigns,  and  settled  at 
Rome.  He  was  promoted 
to  the  consular  dignity  by 
Trajan,  in  praise  of  whom 
lie  pronounced  a  famous 
oration,  which  is  extant. 
He  was  afterwards  made 
proconsul  of  Bithyuia. 
from  whence  lie  wrote  to 
Trajan  his  curious  and 
well-known  account  of  the 
Christians,  and  their  man¬ 
ner  of  worship.  The 
Epistles  of  Pliny  are 
ugreeably  written,  and 
very  instructive  ;  they 
were  translated  into  Eng- 
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sorption  of  the  effused  matter,  ami  also  to  support  the 

patient's  strength.  For  promoting  the  absorption  of  .„SiW|  /  ,-n  .  ,  - 

the  effused  fluid,  as  well  i,s  lor  preventing  its  further  | 
secretion,  counter-irritants  are  used,  as  blisters,  erup¬ 
tion  liniments,  tincture  of  iodine;  the  last  painted  over 
tlie  part,  or  exhibited  internally,  will  be  found  to  act 
very  beneficially  in  removing  the  effusion.  The  general 
health  is  to  be  improved  by  a  nutritious,  but  not  heat¬ 
ing  or  stimulating  diet,  and  by  the  cautious  exhibition 
of  such  tonics  as  the  strength  of  the  patient  is  able  to 
bear.  Change  of  air  will  often  be  found  to  act  most 
beneficially  in  such  cases,  and  is  frequently  found  to  be 
efficacious  when  most  other  remedies  have  failed.  When 
other  means  tail,  recourse  is  sometimes  had  to  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  parac-ntesis  thoracis  for  setting  free  the  effused 
matter;  but  the  operation  is  attended  with  consider¬ 
able  danger,  and  is  rarely  productive  of  more  than  a 
temporary  relief. 

Pleurit'ic,  Pleiiritic'al,  a.  [Qv.pleuritikos.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  pleurisy  ;  as,  pleuritical  affectious.  —  Dis¬ 
eased  with  pleurisy. 

Pleurit'i.H,  n.  [Or.]  (Med.)  Same  as  Pleurisy,  q.v. 

Pleurouec'tes,  n.:  pi.  Pleuronectid.®.  (Zool.)  A 
genus  and  family  of  Malacopterygious  fishes,  commonly 
kuown  by  the  appellation  of  Flat-fish.  They  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  not  only  from  all  other  fishes,  but  even  from 
all  other  vertebrated  animals,  by  several  peculiarities 
of  structure.  Their  body  is  extremely  compressed,  or 
flattened  at  the  sides.  Both  eyes  are  on  one  side, 
and  this  side  always 


remains  uppermost 
when  the  animal  is 
swimming.  The  up-  1 
per  side  is  in  general 
deeply  colored,  while 
the  other  side  is  whit¬ 
ish.  The  two  sides 
ot  the  mouth  are  not 
equal,  and  the  pec¬ 
toral  fins  are  rarely  so. 
The  body  is  depressed, 
and  elevated  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  spinous 


Fig.  2129. 

plaice,  (PleurunecUs  platessa.) 


Pli  ers,  n.pl.  [Fr .  plieur,  a  folder  ]  A  kind  of  pincers 
by  which  any  small  thing,  as  wire,  is  seized  and  bent. 

Pli 'form.  a.  [From  ply,  a  fold,  and  form.  J  In  the 
form  of  a  fold  or  doubling. 

Plight,  (plit,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  plihtan ,  to  pledge,  from 
pleo ,  danger,  because  a  pledge  is  at  the  risk  of  the 
pledger.]  To  risk  or  give  as  a  guarantee  or  proof  of 
good  faith  ;  to  give  as  security  for  the  performance  of 
some  act;  as,  to  plight  one’s  word,  Ac.;  —  never  ap¬ 
plied  to  property  or  goods. 

— n.  [A.  S.  pliht ,  plight,  danger.]  State  of  risk  or  hazard, 
like  that  of  a  tiling  pledged;  exposed  condition;  per¬ 
plexity;  predicament. 

“  He  .  .  .  would  dwell  in  peril  of  like  painful  plight ." —  Spenser. 

— Gage;  guarantee;  security;  that  which  is  exposed  to 
risk.  —  State;  condition,  without  risk  or  exposure  im¬ 
plied. — A  network ;  a  fold  ;  an  entanglement ;  as,  “  Many 
a  folded  plight.”  —  Spenser. 

Plight  or',  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  plights. 

Pliial  i in  moil,  one  of  the  highest  mountains  of  Wales, 
cos.  of  Cardigan  and  Montgomery,  12  m.  W.  of  Cardigan 
Bay.  Height  2,403  feet. 

Pliiilli,  (ph  nth.)  [Gr.  plinthos,  a  brick.]  A  large  square 
member  in  the  form  of  a  brick,  and  sometimes  called 
the  slipper.  It  is  employed  at  the  foot  or  foundation  of 
columns;  being  that  flat  square  table  under  the  mould¬ 
ings  of  the  base  and  pedestal,  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
order.  According  to  the  idea  of  Vitruvius,  the  plinth  j 
seems  to  have  been  originally  intended  to  keep  the  bot-| 
tom  of  the  primitive  wooden  pillars  from  rotting.  The| 
plinth  of  a  statue  is  a  base  or  stand,  flat,  round,  or  square, 
serving  to  support  a  statue.  The  plinth  of  a  wall  is  a 
term  applied  to  two  or  three  rows  of  bricks  advancing 
out  fmm  the  walls;  or,  in  general,  from  any  flat  high 
moulding,  serving  in  a  front  wall  to  mark  the  floors, 
or  to  sustain  the  eaves  of  a  wall  aud  the  larmier  of  a 
chimney. 

Pliny,  the  Elder,  (Caius  Plinius  Secundus,)  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  writers  of  ancient  Rome,  was  b. 
a.  D.  23,  at  Verona,  or  at  Como,  served  in  the  army  in 
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lish  by  Lord  Orrery  and  Mr.  Melmnth. 

Pli  O€*oi*e,  n.  [Gr.  pleinn ,  more,  ami  ka inns,  new.] 
(Geol.)  A  name  now  generally  applied  to  tlie  newer 
tertiary  period,  in  which  more  than  half  of  the  fossil  re¬ 
mains  are  identical  with  known  living  species.  Tlie  term 
Post-pliocene ,  Pleistocene ,  or  Post-Urtiary  (Fig.  1141), 
are  applied  to  those  more  recent  groups  in  which  no 
extinct  species  of  fossil  shells  are  found,  but  which  are 
below  those  that  contain  relics  of  man. 
Pliosau'i’ii.s,  n.  [Gr.  plddn ,  greater,  and  saitros, 
lizard.]  (Pul.)  A  genus  of  fossil  Sauropterygian  Hep- 
tilia,  allied  to  Plesiosaurus ,  but  differing  from  that 
genus  iu  the  shorter  and  more  powerful  neck,  the  more 
massive  proportions  of  the  jaws  and  paddlebones. 
Plitt,  n.  A  Russian  instrument  of  punishment,  re¬ 
sembling  the  knout. 

Ploc,  n.  [Fr.]  (Nani.)  A  composition  of  felt  and  tar 
for  breaming  a  ship's  bottom. 

Ploce,  (  plii'se.)  ii.  [Gr.  plokc,  complication.]  ( Ithet .)  A 
figure  of  speech,  in  which  a  word  is  repeated,  l»y  way  of 
emphasis,  in  a  manner  not  only  to  denote  the  individual 
thing  expressed  by  it,  but  also  its  characteristic  attribute 
or  quality. 

“  Iu  that  great  victory  Cccsar  was  Caesar,  i.  e.,  a  mighty  conqueror." 

Phillips. 

PI O  ceils,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  genus  of  birds,  family  Jcteridte , 
comprising  the  Weavers  of  Africa  anil  India,  celebrated 
for  their  curious  nests  woven  of  grass.  Some  species, 
like  the  Republican,  Loxia  soda ,  Lath.,  unite  by  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  construct  a  roof,  beneath  which  they  build 
their  nests,  each  being  separate  and  entered  from  below. 
The  nest  of  others  is  a  suspended  sphere,  from  which, 
in  some  cases,  there  hangs  down  a  long  tube,  loosely 
woven  of  grass.  —  Tenney. 

Plock,  a  city  of  Poland,  on  the  Vistula,  58  m.  W.N.W. 

of  Warsaw.  Manuf.  Principally  leather.  Pop.  13,351. 
Ploil,  xi. n.  [0.  Sax.  lidhan,  to  move,  to  proceed;  Icel. 
lid  ha.  to  go.  to  bear  up,  to  endure.J  To  move  onward 
steadily ;  to  travel  laboriously. 

“  Th‘  unlettered  Christian  plods  on  to  heaven."—  Dryden. 

_ To  work  slowly,  and  with  continued  effort;  to  toil;  to 

moil ;  to  drudge;  to  study  heavily  and  continuously. 

“  She  reasoned  without  plodding  long."  —  Swift. 

__ v .  a.  To  tread  with  a  heavy,  laboring  step. 

“  The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way."  —  Gray. 
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Plod'der,  n.  A  dull,  heavy,  laborious  person. 

“Small  have  coutiuual  plodders  ever  woo." —  Shahs. 

Plod  diny,  a.  Diligent,  but  slow  in  contrivance  or  ex¬ 
ecution. 

— n.  Slow  movement  or  study,  with  steadiness  or  perse¬ 
vering  industry. 

Plod  din^ly,  a</v.  With  slow  and  steady  progress. 

IMoeniiol*  a  tow  n  of  I  ranee,  dept,  of  Morbihan,  15  m. 
W.  of  Pontivy.  Manuf.  Linen.  I'op.  8,500. 

IMom  l>icr<kK,  (pktm'bt-air.)  a  town  and  watering-place 
of  France,  dept.  Vosges.  14  m.  from  Epinal.  'I  bis  place 
is  lunch  frequented,  on  account  of  its  warm  saline  baths. 
Pop.  2.500. 

Plough.  ( plonj.)  Plongee,  ( plon'zha ,)  n.  {Mil.)  The 
dip  or  declension  of  the  superior  slope  of  a  parapet. 

Plonsk  *  or  PlitKli.  a  town  of  Poland,  on  the  Plonna, 
30  m.  E.N.E.  of  Plock ;  pop.  4,000. 

Plot*  n  (A  different  orthography  of  Plat.  7.  v .)  A  plat 
or  small  extent  of  ground  ;  as,  a  garden-pZof. 

(Sui'vrying.)  A  plan  or  draught  of  a  field  or  piece  of 
land,  works,  Ac. 

f  hat.  plectere,  plicare :  Or.  ple.ko ,  to  twist,  weave,  enfold.] 
Any  scheme,  design,  or  plan  of  a  complicated  nature,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  some  purpose,  usually  a  mis¬ 
chievous  one.  —  Share  or  participation  in  any  stratagem, 
intrigue,  or  conspiracy.  —  A  form ;  a  scheme  ;  a  plan ;  as, 
“a  purposed  plot  of  government.”  —  Spenser. 

(Lit.)  The  knot,  intrigue,  or  story  of  a  play,  novel,  or 
romance,  comprising  a  complication  of  incidents,  which 
reach  a  final  denouement,  or  unfolding,  by  unexpected 
means. 

— v.  n.  To  form  a  scheme  of  mischief  against  another,  or 
against  a  government,  or  those  who  administer  it.  —  To 
contrive  a  plan  or  design;  to  scheme. 

— a.  To  plan ;  to  devise;  to  contrive.  —  To  make  a  plan 
or  delineation  of. 

“  This  treatise  plotteth  clown  Cornwall,  as  it  now  staudeth.”  Carew. 

Plot  fill*  a.  Fruitful  in  plots. 

Ploti'ilse.  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  The  Darter  family,  comprising 
Natatores  birds  characterized  by  a  long,  straight  hill, 
long  wings  and  tail,  and  short  tarsi.  The  Snake-bird, 
Darter,  or  Water  Turkey,  Plot  us  anhinga,  of  Linnams,  is 
35  inches  long, and  the  wings  14  inches;  its  general  color 
is  greenish-black.  It  is  found  in  flocks  on  the  S.  coast 
of  the  U.  States. 

Plo't inns*  the  celebrated  Greek  philosopher,  founder 
of  the  Neo- Diatonic  school,  was  horn  a.  d.  203,  at  Lycop- 
olis,  in  Egypt,  lie  was  trained  in  the  school  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  under  Ammonias  Saccas,  then  visited  the  East,  and 
about  244  settled  at  Home,  where  lie  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  as  a  teacher  and  writer,  enjoying  the  esteem  of 
the  Emparor  Gallienus,  and  of  many  leading  persons. 
Porphyry,  his  most  eminent  disciple,  wrote  his  life,  and 
arranged  and  published  his  works,  divided  into  six 
sets  of  nine  books  each  ( Enneads ).  7*  was  a  profound 

thinker  and  a  deeply  religious  man,  and  his  system,  a 
sort  of  mystical  idealism,  a  combination  of  Platonic  with 
Oriental  notions,  has  been  very  attractive  to  many  great 
thinkers  in  nnc.  and  modern  times.  D.  in  Campania,  270. 

Plot/ter,  n.  One  who  plots  or  contrives  ;  a  conspirator ; 
acaballer;  an  intriguer. 

Plot  tin;;*  n.  {Surveying  )  The  art  of  describing  or  lay¬ 
ing  down  on  paper,  Ac.,  the  several  angles  and  lines  of 
a  tract  of  ground  surveyed  by  a  theodolite,  or  by  the 
plotting-scale. 

Plot'll llg-SCale*  n.  (Surveying.)  A  mathematical  in¬ 
strument  used  in  plotting .  or  setting  oft  the  lengths  of 
lines  in  surveying.  It  consists  ot  two  graduated  ivory 
scales,  one  of  which  is  perforated  nearly  its  whole  length 
by  a  dovetail-shaped  groove,  for  the  reception  of  a  slid¬ 
ing  piece  to  which  the  second  scale  is  attached,  and  with 
which  it  moves,  the  edge  of  the  second  being  always  at 
right  angles  to  the  edge  of  the  first.  By  this  means  the 
rectangular  coordinates  of  a  point  are  measured  at  once 
on  the  scales,  or  the  position  of  the  point  laid  down  on 
the  plan.  The  same  object  is  more  conveniently  at¬ 
tained  by  means  of  a  graduated  offset  scale ,  which  slides 
along  a  similarly  graduated  fixed  scale,  to  which  it 
always  remains  perpendicular. 

Ploii^asiion*  (  plno-gaz'nou,)  a  town  of  France,  dept, 
of  Finistere,  near  the  English  Chanuel,  8  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Morlaix  ;  pop.  4,000. 

Ploug;nstel-I>aiil;is.  ( ploo-gas-teU'da-ooda,)  a  town 
of  France,  department  of  Finistere,  6  m.  E.  of  Brest,  near 
its  harbor;  pop.  6,005. 

Ploug  h.  ( plou,)n.  ( Sometimes,  hut  inelegantly,  written 
Plow.)  [D.  ploey  ;  A.S.  and  Swed.  plog  ;  Ger.  pjiug  ;  akin 
to  Heb.  pdlach. J  The  most  ancient  and  most  valuable  of 
all  agricultural  implements  for  turning  up  the  soil  pre¬ 
paratory  to  receiving  the  seed.  There  are  traces  of  the 
use  of  the  P.  iu  the  earliest  of  all  written  authorities  ou 
agriculture;  and,  judging  from  its  importance  in  farm¬ 
ing  operations  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that  large  sys¬ 
tems  ot  cultivation  could  have  been  carried  on  without 

•  its  assistance,  in  any  period  or  country.  Among  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  it  was  the  practice  to  plough  with  two 
oxen  (Deut.  xxii.  10);  their  plough  had  also  a  coulter 
and  a  ploughshare  (1  Sum.  xiii.  20).  From  other  pas¬ 
sages^  would  appear  that  they  were  earl  v  aware  of  the 
advantages  of  a  winter's  fallow.  Wheels'are  a  modern 
invention  in  comparison  with  the  other  parts  of  a  P.  ; 
but  we  find  representations  of  ploughs  with  wheels  in 
early  Greek  drawings.  The  Roman  1 *  (see  Fig.  57)  were 
of  very  simple  form,  and  closely  resembled  the  P.  used 
by  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese  even  at  the  present  day. 


his  own  plough.  It  was  a  law  among  the  early  Britons, 
that  no  one  should  guide  a  plough  till  he  was  able 
to  make  one.  Among  the  Saxons  it  was  the  custom  to 
fasten  the  horses  to  the  P.  by  their  tails.  This  barbar¬ 
ous  practice  was  not  abolished  till  the  reign  of  Charles  Plougli'-Iaml 
II..  at  which  period  it  was  largely  practised  in  Ireland.  fur  tillage. 

The  Norman  /*.,  like  that  of  the  latter  Saxons,  wasjPloiigli'inan,  «.  One  who  ploughs  or  holds  a  plough ; 


thus  turning  it  upon  the  first  furrow-slice.  B.v  means 
of  this  process  the  urf.ice-soil  is  entirely  buried,  and  a 
stratum  of  sub-soil  laid  over  it;  thus  effecting  in  the 
field  what  trenching  with  the  spade  does  in  the  garden. 

n.  Land  that  is  ploughed,  or  suitable 


furnished  with  wheels;  and  for  a  long  period  this  im 
pleuient  was  drawn  by  oxen  only.  One  of  the  first  rep¬ 
resentations  of  a  horse  employed  in  a  P.  is  given  in  the 
Bayeux  tapestry  (a.  d.  1086).  The  Dutch  were  among 
the  first  to  introduce  improvements  in  the  shape  of 
the  P.  This  improved  Dutch  P.  was  constructed  chiefly 
of  wood;  the  draught-irons,  share,  and  coulter,  with  the 
additional  plaiting  of  iron  to  the  mould-board  and  sole, 
being  the  only  parts  made  of  iron.  The  different  parts 
of  a  P.  are  now  usually  cast;  so  that  if  any  one  fails  or] 
wears  out,  it  cau  easily  he  replaced  by  removing  a  few 
screws  or  bolts.  In  modern  ploughs  the  handles  should 
be  sufficiently  wide  apart  to  permit  the  ploughman  to 
walk  in  the  furrow,  and  long  enough  to  give  him  a  full 
command  of  the  /*.,  so  that  he  can  lift  or  depress  it 
readily,  or  turn  it  to  the  left  or  right  hand  at  pleasure. 
The  beam  should  he  of  such  a  length  that  its  end,  usu¬ 
ally  called  its  head ,  shall  cut  at  the  point  of  draught 
upon  a  line  drawn  front  that  part  of  the  collar  to  which 
the  traces  are  fastened  to  that  part  of  it  where  it  first 
raises  the  soil.  Much  of  the  steady  working  of  the  P. 
at  its  proper  depth  depends  on  the  right  arrangement 
of  the  point  of  draught.  The  beam  should  be  curved  up¬ 
wards  at  the  coulter  and  throat  of  the  plough  to  clean 
itself  of  rubbish.  The  ploughshare,  is  the  apex  of  the 
sole,  as  the  hind  part  is  called  the  heel.  It  varies  in 
shape  for  different  purposes.  The  upper  part  over  the 
box  of  the  share  forms  the  first  part  of  the  rise  of  the 
mould-board.  After  the  coulter  and  share  have  made 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  cuts  for  the  depth  and  width 
of  the  furrow,  the  mould-hoard  turns  over  the  slice  and 
leaves  it  in  its  proper  position.  Much,  if  not  all  the 
beauty  of  ploughing,  depends  on  the  precision  with 
which  this  part  of  the  plouuhdoes  its  work.  The  coulter 
is  an  iron  blade  or  knife  inserted  into  the  beam  of  the 


The  ploughs  in  use  in  different  countries  in  Europe  un¬ 
derwent  little  change  for  many  centuries,  and  it  is  only 
in  late  years  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  change 
their  form.  In  England,  the  P.  of  the  early  cultivators 
were  rude  and  imperfect,  for  every  ploughman  made 


Pig.  2131. —  PLOUGH  FOR  STUBBLE  LANDS  IN  STIFF  SOILS. 

plough  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  ground  and  facili 
tating  the  separation  of  the  furrow-slice  by  the  plough 
share.  As  an  example  of  the  modern  P.,  with  all  its 
latest  improvements,  we  give  (Fig.  2131)  the  Holbrook’s 
P •,  which  received  the  gold  medal  at  the  trial  of  ploughs 
held  at  Utica  bv  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society  in 
1867.  The  application  of  steam-power  to  the  draught  of 
P •>  °f  btHe  use,  if  at  all,  in  this  country,  is  especially 
well  suited  to  the  highly  cultivated  soil  of  England. 
The  plough ing-inachine  is,  in  this  case,  a  frame-work 
containing  three  or  more  ploughs  acting  nearly  abreast, 
but  in  succession  to  one  another,  so  that  a  number  of 
furrow-slices  are  turned  at  once.  The  whole  weight  of 
the  machine  is  carried  on  large  wheels,  and  there  is  no 
pressure  on  the  sole-plate,  and  none  of  that  consequent 
hardening  of  a  sub-soil  floor  upon  which,  in  ordinary 
ploughing,  the  furrow-slices  lie.  This  tends  to  improve 
the  drainage,  tilth,  and  fertility  of  the  soil. 

— Figuratively,  tillage;  husbandry;  agriculture ;  as,  “God 
speed  the  plough — A  joiner's  tool  for  cutting  grooves. 
— An  instrument  used  by  bookbinders,  Ac.,  for  trimming 
paper. 

Plough,  v.  a.  To  turn  up  with  the  plough,  as  the  soil, 
lo  furrow;  to  divide;  to  run  through  in  sailing. 

“  R*  Plough'd  the  Tyrrhene  seas  with  sails  displayed.*’— Addison. 
To  turn  up  and  devastate;  to  tear  up  or  lay  waste. 

“  Let  the  Volscians  plough  Rome  and  harrow  Italy.”—  Shahs. 

To  trim,  as  paper,  with  a  press  or  other  instrument. 

Tn  plough  in,  to  cover  by  ploughing;  as,  to  plough  in 
grain.  To  plough  on  the,  back,  to  scourge  ;  to  mangle: 
to  worry  by  persecution—  To  plough  up  or  out,  to  turn 
out  of  the  ground  by  ploughing.  —  To  plough  with  one's 
heifer  to  deal  with  the  wife  in  order  to  obtain  some¬ 
thing  from  the  husband.  ( Judges  xiv.  18.) 

V  7\  t,,rn  1,l)  with  a  plough  ;  to  labor  with 

a  plough  —  To  make  progress  by  ploughing,  or  in  spite 
ot  obstacles.  * 

Plough Id  ;*  l>Io,  a.  That  may  he  ploughed  ;  arable. 

I  loiigli  -boy*  n.  A  boy  who  drives  or  guides  a  team 
in  ploughing;  —  hence,  a  rustic  boy. 

tVvat(frl,er’ (  rl<m'er^  n-  °"e  "ho-plonghs  land;  acul- 

Plongli-foot.  n.  The  bottom  part  of  a  plough 

1  inrVi^n11  Pi*™**'  w.  In  England,  a 

portion  of  land  comprising  about  30  acres. 

Ploiig-tr.lioiMl.  n.  The  draught-iron  at  the  head  of 
the  beam  of  a  plough. 

Plough!  tier.  n.  (Jgric.)  The  art  of  turning  over  the 
th?  P,0"ch.  Trench-ploughing  is 
efteeted  by  the  plough  passing  twice  along  the  same 
furrow;  the  first  time  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the 
surface-soil  into  tiie  bottom  of  the  furrow:  and  the  see- 
ond  time  for  raising  a  furrow-slice  from  under  that 
winch  had  been  already  turned  over,  and  raising  it  up 
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a  cultivator  of  grain  ;  a  husbandman  ;  —  hence,  a  rustic  ; 
a  countryman. 

Plough  -Monday,  n.  In  England,  the  Monday  fol¬ 
lowing  Twelfth  day.  formerly  selected  by  farmers  as  the 
period  for  commencing  to  plough. 

Ploughshare,  n.  That  part  of  a  plough  which  cuts 
the  ground  at  the  bottom  ol  the  furrow,  and  raises  the 
sod  to  the  mould-hoard,  which  turns  it  over. 
Plough-shoe.  ( plou'-shoo,)  n.  A  piece  of  wood  re¬ 
sembling  a  shoe,  placed  under  a  plough  so  that  it  may 
he  drawn  over  the  ground  w  ithout  penetrating  it. 
Plough-soek ,  n.  In  Scotland. a  ploughshare. 
Plough  ‘Statl.  n.  A  sort  of  wooden  paddle  used  for 
cleaning  a  plough  when  it  becomes  choked  up  with  soil, 
weeds.  Ac. 

Plough '-tail,  n.  The  hinder  part  of  a  plough. 
Plough  -u  right,  n.  One  who  makes  or  repairs 
ploughs. 

Plov'er,  n.  [Fv.  pluvier,  the  water-bird.]  (Zo'6l.)  The 
general  name  of  the  Grallatores  birds  composing  the 
family  Churadridt?,  q.  v.  The  genus  Chart  did  us,  in¬ 
cluding  the  European  Dotterel,  is  represented  in  Amer¬ 
ica  by  the  Golden-/*.,  C.  virginicus  (Fig.  566).  The 
genus  ^Egiahtis ,  which  has  the  plumage  without  spots, 
the  neck  and  head  generally  with  dar  k  hands,  is  prin¬ 
cipally  represented  in  this  hemisphere  by  the  Kill-deer, 
A.  vociferus,  of  N.  and  S.  America,  which  takes  its 
popular  name  from  its  peculiar  note;  the  King-/*,  or 
semi-pal usated  /*.,  A  semipul matas,  of  all  temperate  N. 
America;  and  by  the  Piping-/*.,  A.  mclodus ,  of  our 
Eastern  coast. 

Plov'er,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  post-village  and  township,  cap. 
ot  Portage  co.,  abt.  125  m.  N.  of  Madison  ;  totul  pop.  ubt. 
1,400. 

Plow,  n.  An  old  and  inelegant  spelling  of  Plough,  q.v. 
Ploy,  v.  n.  (Mil.)  To  form  a  column  from  the  line  of 
battle  on  some  specified  subdivision. 

Pluck,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  pluccian  ;  D.  jdukken  ;  Ger.  ft  flue - 
ken  ;  W. plician,  to  pluck.]  To  pull  oft',  up,  or  out:  to 
pull  with  sudden  force  or  effect,  or  to  pull  off,  out,  or 
from,  with  a  twitch  ,  as,  to  pluck  hair  off  the  skin  ;  to 
pluck  grapes  from  the  stalk,  to  pluck  one’s  sleeve.  —  To 
strip  by  plucking;  as,  to  pluck  a  fowl. 

In  the  English  universities,  to  reject  at  an  examination 
as  incompetent  to  receive  a  testimonial  for  a  degree. 
—To  pluck  away,  to  tear  away :  to  break  apart  by  pull- 
>*>(?■ —  To  pluck  down,  to  pull  down;  to  reduce  to  a 
lower  state.  - —  To  pluck  off,  to  poll  or  tear  off :  as.  to 
pluck  off  the  skin. —  To  pluck  out,  to  tear  out,  or  draw 
out  suddenly ;  as,  to  pluck  out  the  eyes.  —  To  pluck  up, 
to  tear  up  by  the  roots ;  to  eradicate" ;  to  destroy  ;  as,  to 
pluck  up  a  plant.  —  To  gather  up;  to  sumniou;  as,  to 
pluck  up  heart  or  spirit. 

— n.  Act  of  plucking ;  also,  a  sudden  and  forcible  pull.  — 
The  heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  an  animal,  which  tho 
butcher  first  plucks  or  tears  out  alter  the  animal  is 
killed  and  opened  up,  and  which  are  reserved  for  food. 
—  tiood  heart;  spirit;  ardor;  perseverance  under  diffi¬ 
culties;  indomitable  courage ;  self-reliant  bravery  ;  reso¬ 
lution. 

“  becaj-  or  English  spirit,  decay  of  manly  pluck."  —  Thackeray. 

l*Iti<‘k'<*miu.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Somer¬ 
set  co.,  a  lit.  6  in.  N.N.W.  of  Somerville. 

Plu<*k'i*i*.  n.  One  who  plucks. 

Plui’k 'ily.  "dr.  In  a  brave,  resolute  manner. 

1*1111*14  iiiess,  n.  Quality  of  pluck;  courage;  resolu¬ 
tion. 

■  Muck  in*;,  n.  In  the  English  universities,  failure  of 
a  student  to  pass  his  preliminary  examination  for  a 
degree. 

1*1  tick 'less.  a.  Without  pluck,  energy,  or  courage. 

■•lucky,  a.  (Comp,  pluckier;  super!,  pluckiest.) 
Spirited;  resolute;  having  indomitable  courage  and 
perseverance. 

1*1  u  AT,  n.  A  Scotticism  for  the  smoke  occasioned  by  an 
explosion  of  gunpowder. 

**lli£,  n.  [D.  ploy,  a  bung,  a  peg  ;  Ger.  pflock.  a  plug,  a 
peg  ]  A  stopple  :  any  piece  of  wood  or  other  substance 
used  to  stop  a  hole;  a  bung  :  a  peg.  —  The  foil  used  bv 

a  dentist  to  fill  the  cavity  in  a  tooth.  (American  ) _ A 

flat,  oblong  cake  of  pressed  tobacco  sweetened  with 
molasses;  as,  a  plug  of  cavendish.  — A  man's  silk  hat  • 
so  styled  from  its  cylindrical  or  chimuey-pot  form:  — 
used  as  a  vulgar  colloquialism.  —  Hawse-plug.  (Haul.) 

A  plug  for  stopping  a  hawse-hole.  —  J'lug  Centre-bit,  a 
centre-liit  terminating  in  a  small  cylinder  in  lieu  of  a 
point,  so  as  to  come  after  and  enlarge  a  hole  previously 
made,  or  to  form  a  countersink  around  it  — Shot-plug. 
(Nuut.)  A  plug  used  to  fill  up  a  breach  made  hy'a 
cannon-shot  in  a  ship's  side.  Ac. 

— r  a.  To  stop  with  a  plug ;  to  make  tight  and  impervi¬ 
ous  by  stopping  a  hole;  as,  to  plug  a  shut-hole. 

■’lugging,  n.  Act  of  stopping  with  a  plug;  material 
ol  which  a  plug,  stopple,  or  peg  is  made. 

1*1  tig'- roll ,  n.  (Mach.)  The  air-pump  rod  of  a  Cor¬ 
nish  engine.  The  tappets  which  give  motion  to  the 
valve  are  fixed  upon  these  rods. 

Plum.  n.  [A.S  .plume;  I),  pruim  ;  Ger .  pflaume  ;  Fr. 
prune,  from  Eat.  pronum,  a  plum.]  (Bot.)  gee  I’m  . via 

—A  sun-dried  grape;  a  raisin;  a  prune. —  The  sum  of 
£100,000  sterling  ($600,000);  used  as  a  cant  and  col¬ 
loquial  expression  ;  as.  he  is  worth  a  plum. 

Plum,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Alleghany  co  ■ 
pop,  abt.  1,448.  "  ’ 
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Plum,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-townsliip  of  VeimnEo 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,294. 

Pllllli  age,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pluma,  a  feather.]  The 
feathers  or  plumes  which  form  the  covering  of  a  bird. 
Pill'll l AS,  in  California ,  a  N.  co.,  adjoining  Nevada* 
ami,  abb  2,300  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Susan  River  and  North 
and  South  Forks  of  Feather  River.  Nwr/hce,  mountai li¬ 
ons  ;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Alin.  Gold,  the  miniug 
of  which  forms  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Cap.  Quincy.  l\)p.  abt.  4,303. 

A  vill.  of  Sutter  co.,  abt.  40  m.  N.  of  Sacramento  City. 
Plimisis'Mir'V,  n.  [Fr.J  A  collection  of  plumes  or 
ornamental  leathers. 

PI iimassier,  ( plu-mds’i-a ,)  n.  One  who  prepares  or 
deals  in  ornamental  plumes  or  feathers. 

PI VI nil),  (plum.)  n.  [Fr.  plomb  ;  from  hut.  plumbum, 
lead.]  A  plummet.  See  Plumii-line. 

— a.  Perpendicular,  that  is,  standing  according  to  a 
plumb-line;  as,  a  wall  is  plumb. 

— adv.  In  a  perpendicular  direction;  in  a  line  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  right  downward : 
as,  “ plumb  down  he  falls.” —  Milton . 

—v.  a.  To  adjust  by  a  plumb-line ;  to  set  in  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  direction  ;  as,  to  plumb  a  wall.  —  To  sound  with 
a  plummet,  as  the  depth  of  water.  (R.) — To  gauge; 
to  ascertain  the  depth,  quality,  dimensions,  Ac.,  of;  as, 
to  plumb  a  person’s  mental  capacity. 
PlninbAKiiia'ceflP,  n.  pi.  [From  Lat.  plumbum, 
lead.]  (Bot.)  The  Lead  wort  or  Thrift  family,  an  order 
of  plants,  alliance  Cortusales.  Diag.  Stamens  opposite 
the  petals,  membranous  one-seeded  fruit,  6  styles,  and  a 
herbaceous  stem.  — The  plants  of  this  order  are  herbs 
or  under-shrubs,  chiefly  found  growing  on  the  sea¬ 
shore  and  in  salt-marshes,  in  various  parts  of  the  world; 
but  the  majority  inhabit  temperate  regions.  The  roots 
of  several  species  of  the  genus  Plunibugo  are  acrid  and 
vesicant  when  fresh,  as  those  of  P.  Europtta ,  the  Tooth- 
wort,  P.  Zeylanica ,  and  Zcandens. 

Plumbag  inous,  a.  Resembling,  consisting  of,  or 
containing  plumbago. 

Plumbago,  n.  [Lat.  plumbum,  lead.]  ( C/iem .)  See 
Ukapiiyte. 

(Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Plumbagina- 

CE.15,  q.  v. 

Plum  bean,  PI  uni 'boons,  a.  Consisting  of,  or 
containing  or  resembling  lead;  — hence,  dull;  heavy; 
inert;  obtuse;  stupid. 

Plumber.  ( plunder ,)  n.  A  worker  in  lead  ;  specifically, 
one  who  prepares  lead  pipes,  and  other  apparatus  for  the 
conveyance  of  water. 

Plumber-block,  (plunder-,)  n.  (Sometimes  written 
Plummer-blodc.)  (Alack.)  A  short  carriage  or  support 
for  a  shaft  to  turn  in,  with  a  flat  base  to  bolt  on  a  frame. 
Plumbery,  ( plum'er-p ,)  n.  Manufactures  in  lead. 
— The  place  where  lead  is  wrought. — The  art  of  casting 
and  working  lead,  or  of  making  leaden  pipes  and  sheets  ; 
the  business  of  a  plumber. 

Plum'bie  Arid,  n.  (Chem.)  Same  as  binoxide  of 
lead.  See  Lead  (Oxides  of). 

Pliimbirerous,  a.  [Lat.  plumbum,  lead,  and  ferre. 
to  produce.]  Lead-bearing;  containing  lead ;  as,  pluin- 
biferous  ores. 

PI u  ill bi  ll ( plum'ing,)  n.  The  art  or  process  of  cast¬ 
ing  in  lead,  and  using  it  in  building  operations. —  Spe¬ 
cifically,  the  business  of  fixing  pipes  for  the  conveyance 
of  water.  —  The  operation  of  sounding  or  searching 
among  mines.  —  The  lead-piping,  Ac.,  taken  collectively, 
employed  in  conveying  water  into  a  building. 

PI  limb  I*lait<l,iu  Massachusetts,  a  long,  narrow  strip 
of  land  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the  N.E.  coast  of  Essex 
co.  It  is  about  8  m.  in  length,  and  at  the  N.  end  has 
Newbury  port  Lights. 

Plumb  Island,  in  Ne w  Tori:,  an  island  and  light¬ 
house  at  the  E.  entrance  of  Long  Island  Sound.  It  ex¬ 
hibits  a  revolving  light  63  ft.  above  sea-level;  Lat.  41° 
10'  18"  N.,  Lon.  72°  13'  12"  \V. 

Plumb-1  ine,  ( plum'-lin ,)  n.  A  plummet. 

(Arch.)  A  line  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  made 
by  dropping  a  plummet. 

Plumb'-rulc,  n.  (Building.)  A  narrow  board  hav¬ 
ing  a  plumb-line  suspended  from  its  top,  used  in  de¬ 
termining  a  perpendicular. 

Plum  -cake,  v.  A  rich  cake  containing  raisins,  cur¬ 
rants,  candied  citron,  and  other  fruit. 

Plum  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Arm¬ 
strong  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,014. 

Plume, ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.pbima,a  small, soft  feather.] 
The  feather  of  a  bird,  particularly  the  heavier  part  of  a 
feather. —  A  feather,  or  collection  of  feathers,  worn  as  an 
ornament,  particularly  an  ostrich's  feather.  —  A  token 
or  symbol  of  honor,  stateliness,  prowess,  and  the  like; 
prize  in  contest. 

(Bot.)  See  Plumule. 

— v.  a.  To  pick  and  adjust,  ns  feathers.  —  To  strip  of 
feathers.  —  To  strip;  to  pill;  to  denude,  (r  )  —  To 
embellish  with  feathers  or  plumes;  as,  the  plumed 
troops.  (Skaks.)  —  To  boast;  to  pride;  to  esteem;  — 
used  reflexively;  as.  he  plumes  himself  on  his  courage. 
Plume-alum,  n.  [Lat .  aluiiu  n plumiosum.]  Feathery 
alum. 

Pliime'less,  a.  Without  feathers  or  plumes. 
Plumelet,  n.  A  small  plume. 

Plu'mer,  or  Plum'mer.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Venango  co.,  abt.  7  m.  N.E.  of  Oil  City. 

PIflm'ery,  n.  Plumes  in  general,  (r.) 

IMiuuig  i*roii*.  a.  [Lat,  pluma,  a  feather,  and  gerere, 
to  hear.]  Plume-bearing;  having  feathers. 

1*1  u  m  s  Ii  form,  a  [Lat.  plumuU i,  a  little  feather, 
and  forma,  form.]  Plume  shaped ;  having  the  form  of 
a  feather. 

Plum'ipctl,  Plnm'lpede,®.  [Lat. pluma,  feather, 


and  pes,  pedis ,  foot.]  ( Zool .)  Possessing  feet  covered 
with  leathers, 

— n.  (Zool.)  A  feather-footed  bird. 

Plum'mct,  n.  [O.  Fr.  plummet. ]  A  long  piece  of  lead 
suspended  from  the  end  of  a  line,  used  ill  sounding  the 
depth  of  water.  (See  Deep-sea  Link.)  —  In  carpentry, 
Ac.,  a  weight  of  lead  hung  on  a  cord,  by  which  depths 
are  ascertained  and  perpendicularity  discerned; — hence, 
any  weight.  —  A  piece  of  lead  used  by  school-children 
to  rule  their  paper  preparatory  to  writing. 

Plummet-line .  A  line  with  a  plummet  attached;  a 
sounding-line. 

PI u m'm i ug,  n.  ( Mining t)  The  operation  of  finding 
by  a  mine-dial  the  place  where  to  sink  an  air-shaft  or 
to  bring  an  adit  to  tlio  work,  or  to  find  which  way  the 
lode  inclines. —  Ogilvie. 

Plumose',  PI  is  m  'on  ft,  a.  [Lat.  phimnsus,  from 
pluma,  leather.]  Feathered  or  plumed  ;  having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  plume  or  plumes. 

(Bot.)  Feathery;  plume-like;  having  hairs  arranged 
along  an  axis,  as  the  pappus  of  thistles.  Ac. 
IMunios'ity,  ?i.  [0.  Fr.  plumosit6.]  State  or  quality 
of  being  plumose. 

Plump,  n.  [Ger.  plump,  clumsy,  unwieldy.]  Swelled 
with  lat  or  flesh  to  the  lull  size;  lull;  lat;  enlarged; 
round;  having  a  lull  skin;  as,  a  plump  lass.  —  Blunt 
or  direct;  downright;  unreserved;  unqualified;  as,  a 
plump  lie,  a  plump  answer,  a  plump  denial. 

— v.a.  To  make  plump;  to  swell;  to  extend  to  fulness : 
to  fatten.  —  To  let  fall  suddenly  and  heavily. —  At  Eng¬ 
lish  elections,  to  give  a  voto  to  one  candidate  only,  when 
two  or  more  are  to  be  elected,  thus  giving  him  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  his  competitors;  —  opposed  to  split;  as,  to 
plump  for  Gladstone. 

— v.  n.  To  enlarge  to  fulness;  to  become  swelled.  —  To 
plunge  or  fall  like  a  heavy  mass  or  lump  of  dead  matter; 
to  let  fall  suddenly  and  heavily. 

— adv.  Suddenly;  heavily;  at  once,  or  with  a  sudden 
heavy  fall ;  as,  he  dropped  plump  on  the  ground. 
Pltimp'cr,  n.  Something  carried  in  the  mouth  to 
puff  out  or  dilate  the  cheeks;  anything  intended  to  en¬ 
large  or  plump  out  another  thing.  —  In  English  politics, 
an  entire  vote  given  at  an  election  for  one  candidate 
only;  —  opposed  to  split-vote.  —  A  full,  unreserved  lie. 
(Colloq.  and  vulgar.) 

PJtim'-pie,  7i.  A  pie  made  of  plums. 

PI ump'ly,  adv.  Fully;  roundly;  without  reserve  or 
equivocation;  as,  I  asked  her  plumply  to  be  my  wife. 
Pliamp'ness,  n.  State  of  being  plump;  embonpoint. 
Pi  ai  Dll '-porridge,  ( por-rij ,)  n.  l'orridgo  containing 
plums. 

Plimi'-piMliling;,  n.  A  good  old  English  pudding, 
containing  raisins,  currants,  candied  fruits,  and  spices, 
mixed  with  other  condiments,  and  served  with  brandy- 
sauce;  a  Christmas  pudding. 

PltGiup'y,  a.  l'lump;  somewhat  fat;  roundabout; 
jolly. 

Plum  Rlv'  or,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Jo  Daviess 
co.,  abt.  14.3  m.  W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Pllim'steatl,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Ocean  co. : 
pop.  (1870)  1,567. 

Pin  instead,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Bucks 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,400. 

BMinu'-trcc,  n.  A  tree  that  produces  plums. 
Plaa'mula,  Plti'miiEe,  n.  [Fr.  plumule,  from  Lat. 
plumula,  dimin.  of  a  feather.]  (Bot.)  The 

growing  point  of  the  embryo,  situated  at  the  apex  of 
the  radicle  and  at  the  base  of  the  cotyledons,  by  which 
it  is  protected  when  young.  It  is  the  rudiment  of  the 
future  stem  of  a  plant. 

Plumulosc',  a.  Having  hairs  branching  out  laterally, 
like  the  parts  of  a  feather. 

PI (i m'  vi  11c,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Indiana 
co.,  abt.  170  in.  E.S  E.-of  Harrisburg. 

Pliim'y,  a.  [From  plume.]  Covered  with  feathers; 

adorned  with  plumes;  as,  &  plumy  crest. 

Plun  der,  v.  a.  [Ger.  pliindern ;  L.  Lat.  blulare,  to  de¬ 
spoil.]  To  steal  from  ;  to  rob  in  a  forcible  manner ;  to 
pillage ;  to  spoil ;  to  strip ;  as,  to  plunder  a  town.  —  To 
take,  as  the  goods  of  an  enemy  by  open  force. 

— n.  That  which  is  taken  by  theft,  robbery,  or  fraud.  — 
That  which  is  taken  from  an  enemy  by  open  force;  pil¬ 
lage  ;  spoil;  booty.  —  Personal  property  or  effects;  bag¬ 
gage  ;  —  used  in  cant  language. 

Pluil'lloragC,  n.  (Mar.)  Fhnbezzlement  of  goods  on 
shipboard. 

Pltm'dorer,  n.  One  who  plunders;  a  pillager;  a 
robber. 

PDuug-e,  ( plunj ,)  v.  a.  [Fr .  plonger,  to  dip,  to  plunge; 
W.plwng,  a  plunge,  a  dip;  root  Sunsk. plu,  to  bathe.] 
To  throw  or  thrust  into  water  or  other  fluid  substance, 
or  into  any  substance  that  is  penetrable;  to  immerse  in 
a  fluid;  to  drive  into  flesh,  Ac.;  to  thrust  or  drive  into 
a  state  in  which  the  thing  is  considered  as  enveloped  or 
surrounded  ;  as,  to  plunge  the  feet  into  water.  —  To  bap¬ 
tize  by  immersion. 

— v.  n.  To  thrust  or  drive  one’s  self  into  water  or  a  fluid; 
to  dive,  or  to  rush  in  ;  to  pitch  :  to  take  a  header.  —  To 
fall  or  rush  into  distress,  or  difficulty,  or  any  state  or 
circumstances  in  which  the  person  or  thing  is  enveloped, 
inclosed,  or  overwhelmed;  as,  to  plunge,  into  debt,  to 
plunge  into  a  war.  —  To  pitch,  or  throw  one’s  self  head¬ 
long;  to  throw  the  body  forward  and  the  hind  legs  up, 
as  a  horse. 

— n.  Act  of  plunging,  or  of  thrusting  into  water  or  any 
penetrable  substance;  as.  to  take  a  plunge,  in  the  sea. — 
Act  of  being  immersed  in  straits,  trials,  or  difficulties. 
(n.)  —  Act  of  pitching  or  throwing  one’s  self  headlong, 
like  an  unruly  or  spirited  horse. 

Plungeon.  (plun’jan)  n.  [Fr .  plongeon.]  (Zool.)  The 
diver,  a  kind  of  sea-fowl. 
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Pllin'ger,  n.  One  who  plunges;  a  diver.  —  A  long, 
solid  cylinder  used  as  a  forcer  in  pumps.  —  In  England, 
a  cant  designation  for  an  officer  or  trooper  belonging  to 
a  brigade  of  heavy  cavalry. 

Plunger-pole ,  the  pump-rod  of  a  pumping-ongino. 

1  luug  iny,  p.  a.  Immersing;  diving;  pitching  head¬ 
long. 

Plunging  bath,  or  plunge-bath,  a  hath  having  sufficient 
space  and  depth  ot  water  to  allow  persons  to  dive  uud 
swim. 

Plunging  fire.  {Mil)  A  fire  directed  against  an  enemy 
from  some  elevated  place  above. 

PI inak'ct,  9i.  fO.  Eng. plunlcet,  a  light-blue  color.]  A 
kind  of  blue  color. 

PlQin'kdS**  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Lycoming  co.;  pop.  abt.  400. 

Plll'perf^Ct,  a.  [Lat.  plus  quam  pcrfectum .]  (Gram.) 
More  than  perfect  ;  —  designating  a  tense  of  the  verb 
which  denotes  that  an  action  or  event  took  place  pre¬ 
vious  to  another  past  action  or  event. 

E9 3  bi  'm  l,  a.  [  Fr.  pi uriel ;  Lat. pluralis,  from  plus,  pluris , 
more.]  Relating  to,  or  containing  more  than  one;  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  or  more,  or  designating  two  or  more; 
noting  the  number  of  a  noun  which  expresses  or  desig¬ 
nates  more  than  one;  as,  a  plural  word. 

— n.  The  number  which  designates  more  than  one. 

Pi  li ral'ity,  n.  [Fr.  pluralilc.]  State  of  being  plural ; 
a  number  consisting  of  two  or  more  of  the  same  kind; 
as,  a  plurality  of  worlds.  —  A  greater  number;  astute 
of  being  or  having  a  greater  number.  —  Possession  of 
more  than  one  benefice  held  by  the  same  clergyman. 

Plurality  of  votes,  excess  of  votes  cast  for  one  indi¬ 
vidual  over  those  cast  for  any  one  of  several  competing 
candidates. 

PSti'raflizc,  v.  a.  To  make  plural  by  employing  the 
termination  of  the  plural  number. 

Plu'ralSy,  adv.  In  a  sense  implying  or  expressing 
more  than  one. 

Plu'ries,  n.  [Lat.,  many  times.]  (Law.)  A  writ 
issued  subsequently  to  a  first  and  second  writ  of  tho 
same  kind,  which  have  proved  ineffectual. —  Bouvier. 

P2 ii ri fa'rious,  a.  [Lat. plurifarius.]  Multifarious; 

of  many  kinds,  sorts,  or  degrees. 

Phnifo  Late.  a.  [Lat.  plus,  more,  and  folium,  leaf.} 
(Bot.)  Possessing  many  small  leaves. 

B9 1  lira  Si  t'eral,  a.  [Lat.  plus,  pluris,  more,  aud  litera , 
a  letter.]  Having  more  letters  than  three. 
Pluriiloe'iiral,  a.  [Lat.  plus,  more,  and  loculus,  a 
partition.]  (Bot.)  Possessing  several  seeded  divisions, 
as  certain  fruits,  such  as  the  orange.  Ac. 

PI  ii ra pres  ence,  n.  [ Lat.  plus,  pluris,  and  prxsentia , 
presence.]  Presence  in  more  places  than  one.  (r.) 
Plu'risy,  n.  [From  Lat. plus, pluris,  more  ]  Plethora. 
PBns.  [Lat.,  more.]  (Math.)  In  algebra,  a  term  com¬ 
monly  used  for  more,  and  denoted  by  the  character  -f, 
as  6  +  10=16;  —  in  contradistinction  to — , or  minus, 
less,  as,  16  — 10  =  6. 

E>lnsll,  n.  [Ger .pliisch;  Yv.peluclie,  from  Lat.  pilus, 
Lair.]  A  species  of  shaggy  cloth  or  stuff  with  a  velvet 
nap  on  one  side,  resembling  flocculenco  or  small  hairs. 
Plutarch,  (plu'turl:,)  the  celebrated  Greek  biographer 
and  moralist,  was  a  native  of  Cha?:onea,  in  Boeotia.  In 
a.  d.  66  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  philosopher  Ammonias  at 
Delphi.  He  visited  Italy,  and  spent  6ome  time  at  Rome, 
lecturing  there  on  philosophy  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Domitisn  :  but  his  name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
eminent  Roman  writers,  his  contemporaries.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  his  native  town,  where  he  held  various  magis¬ 
tracies,  and  was  appointed  priest  of  Apollo.  He  was 
still  living  in  120,  but  the  time  of  his  death  is  not 
known.  His  great  work  h  entitled  Parallel  Lives , 
and  cousists  of  biographies  of  40  eminent  Greeks  and 
Romans,  arranged  in 
pairs,  each  pair  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  characters. 

They  are  written  with 
a  moral  purpose,  and 
present  not  orderly 
narratives  of  events, 
but  portraitures  of 
men,  drawn  with 
much  graphic  pow’er, 
with  great  good  sense, 
honesty,  and  kind- 
heartedness.  F  e  w 
books  of  ancient  or 
modern  times  have 
been  so  widely  read, 
so  generally  admired, 
as  these  Lives.  The 
English  translation 
by  the  Langhornes  is 

well  known;  less  Fig.  2132.  —  plutarcii, 
known,  but  more  (From  an  ancient  gem.  > 

spirited,  is  that  by 

North,  made  from  Amyot’s  French  version,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1579.  A  new  edition  of  the  translation  called 
Drvden’s,  revised  by  Clough,  appeared  in  1S59  Most  of 
/Vs  other  writings  are  ethical,  and  are  entitled  Mnralia. 

PI  ii  I  on'iaii,  Plu  tonic,  a.  f  Fr.  plulnnique  ]  Per¬ 
taining  or  having  reference  to  Pluto ; —  hence,  subterra¬ 
nean;  belonging  to  the  depths  of  the  earth. 

P.  Theory.  (Geol.)  If  we  examine  a  large  portion  of 
a  continent,  especially  if  it.  contain  within  it  a  lofty 
mountain  range,  we  rarely  fail  to  discover  two  classes 
of  rocks,  which  we  can  neither  assimilate  to  deposits 
such  as  are  now  accumulated  in  lakes  or  seas,  nor  to 
those  generated  by  ordinary  volcanic  action.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  these  divisions  of  rocks  agree  in  being 
highly  crystalline  and  destitute  of  organic  remains. 
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The  rocks  of  one  division  have  been  called  Plutonic , 
comprehending  all  the  granites  aud  certain  porphyries, 
which  are  nearly  allied  in  some  of  their  characters  to 
volcanic  formations.  The  formation  of  these  rocks,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Plutonian  theory,  may  be  explained  as 
follows: — A  passage  has  been  traced  from  various  kinds 
of  granite  into  different  varieties  of  rocks  decidedly  vol¬ 
canic;  so  that  if  the  latter  are  of  igneous  origin,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  refuse  to  admit  that  the  granites 
are  so  likewise.  Secondly,  large  masses  of  granite  are 
found  to  send  forth  dikes  and  veins  into  the  contiguous 
strata,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  lava  and  volcanic 
matter  penetrate  aqueous  deposits,  both  the  massive 
granite  and  the  veins  causing  changes  analogous  to 
those  which  lava  and  volcanic  gases  are  known  to  pro¬ 
duce^  But  the  Plutouic  rocks  differ  from  the  volcanic, 
not  only  by  their  more  crystalline  texture,  but  also  by 
the  absence  of  tuffs  and  breccias,  which  are  the  products 
of  eruptions  at  the  earth's  surface.  They  differ  also  by 
the  absence  of  pores  or  cellular  cavities,  which  the  en¬ 
tangled  gases  give  rise  to  in  ordinary  lava.  From 
these  and  other  peculiarities  it  has  beeu  inferred  that 
the  granites  have  been  formed  at  great  depths  in  the 
earth,  and  have  cooled  and  crystallized  slowly  under 
enormous  pressure  where  the  contained  gases  could  not 
expaud.  The  volcanic  rocks,  on  the  contrary,  although 
they  also  have  risen  up  from  below,  have  cooled  from  a 
melted  state  more  rapidly  upon  or  near  the  surface. 
From  this  hypothesis  of  the  great  depth  at  which  the 
granites  originated,  has  been  derived  the  Dame  of  Plu¬ 
tonic  rocks,  which  they  have  received  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  volcanic. 

Pluto,  ( ploo'to .)  (Myth.)  The  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops. 
inherited  his  father’s  kingdom  with  his  brothers,  Jupi¬ 
ter  and  Neptune,  lie  received  as  his  share  the  infernal 
regions.  All 
the  goddess¬ 
es  refused  to 
marry  him  ; 
but,  upon 
seeing  Pros¬ 
erpine,  the 
daughter  of 
Ceres,  gath¬ 
ering  flowers 
in  the  plains 
of  Enna, 

Sicily,  he 
came  enain 
bred  of  her, 
and  immedi¬ 
ately  carried 
her  a 
Black  vic¬ 
tims, and 
ticular 

bull, were  the  ( 
only  sacri¬ 
fices  offered 
to  him.  The 

dog  Cerberus  ,,  „loo 

watched  at  F'B-  2133. -PLUTO, 

his  feet,  the  harpies  hovered  around  him,  Proserpine  sat 
on  his  left,  and  the  Parc*  occupied  his  right  hand.  1 *. 
is  called  by  some  the  father  of  the  Eumenides. 

Pluto  nian.  Plu'tonist,  a.  One  who  upholds  the 
doctrine  of  formations  of  the  granitic  rocks  by  the 
action  of  a  central  fire. 

PI  11 'ton ism,  n.  The  Plutonic  Theory,  q.  v. 

Pint  ns.  (ploo'tus.)  ( Gr .  Myth.)  The  god  of  riches  in 
the  Grecian  mythology.  He  was  represented  as  blind, 
because  he  distributed  riches  indiscriminately  ;  he  was 
lame,  because  he  came  slowly  and  gradually;  and  he 
had  wings,  to  intimate  that  lie  flew  away  with  more  ve¬ 
locity  than  he  approached  mankind. 

Pluviam'eter,  Pluviom'eter,  n.  [Lat. pluvia, 
rain.]  Same  as  Rain-gauge,  q.  v. 

Plu'viose,  n.  See  Calendar,  g  6. 

Plu  vious,  a.  That  relates  to  rain  :  rainy;  pluvial,  (r.) 

Ply,  r.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  plied.)  (Fr.  plier,  to  fold,  to 
bend  ;  Lat.  plicare,  to  fold,  or  lay  or  wind  together.]  To 
bend  or  turn  to  ;  to  put  to  or  on  with  force  or  repetition  ; 
to  fold  or  cover  over;  to  lay  on.  —  To  employ  with  dil- 1 
igence;  to  apply  closely  and  steadily  to;  to  work  at; 
to  keep  busy  at;  as  to  ply  a  pen,  needle,  oar,  Ac.  —  To 
practise  or  perform  with  diligence.  —  To  urge ;  to  press ; 
to  solicit  with  eager  importunity. 

44  He  plies  her  hard,  and  much  rain  wears  the  marble." — ShaJu. 

— u.  n.  To  work  steadily. 

“  He  was  obliged  to  ply  in  the  streets  as  a  porter  for  his  livelihood." 

Addison. 

— To  busy  one’s  self ;  to  be  steadily  employed. 

41  A  bird  new  made .  . .  she  plies  not  far  from  shore." — Drydcn. 

— To  go  with  alacrity  or  pertinacity. 

“  Thither  he  plies  undaunted." — Milton. 

— To  run  regularly  between  any  two  ports,  as  a  packet- 
boat. 

(Naut.)  To  endeavor  to  make  bead  way  against  the 
wind;  ha, plying  to  windward. 

— n.  [Fr.  />/*.]  A  fold:  a  bend;  a  plait.  —  Bent;  bias; 
inclination;  direction;  cast. 

44  The  Czar’s  mind  has  taken  a  strange  ply." — Macaulay. 

(Note.  Ply  is  used  in  composition  to  denote  folds  or 
thicknesses  of  web  ;  as,  a  three-/)///  carpet.) 

Ply 'op,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  plies ;  as,  in 
the  plural,  a  kind  of  balance  emploj’ed  in  raising  and 
letting  down  a  draw-bridge.  —  A  kind  of  pincers.  See 
Pliers. 

Plymouth,  a  seaport-town  and  naval  station  of  Eng¬ 
land,  co.  of  Devon,  in  Lat.  50°  22'  N.,  Lon.  4°  10'  2"  W.  J  t 


is,  on  account  of  its  harbor  and  docks,  one  of  the  most  j 
important  maritime  places  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  situ¬ 
ate  at  the  head  of  Plymouth  Sound,  formed  by  the 
rivers  Plym  and  Tamar,  at  their  confluence  with  the 
sea.  The  town  stands  on  the  eastern  aide  of  a  peninsula, 
inclosed  between  these  two  rivers,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Plym;  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west,  on  the 
Tamar,  is  Devonport,  a  separate  town,  dependent  on  the 
docks,  and  nearly  equal  to  Plymouth  in  size  and  popu¬ 
lation.  Between  Plymouth  aud  DeVouport  intervenes 
the  town  of  Stonehouse,  which  connects  the  two,  and 
forms  almost  a  continuous  line  of  buildings  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  The  town  is  old  and  irregularly  built. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  Guild  Hall,  Ex¬ 
change,  Custom-House,  and  Athenaeum.  The  harbor 
of  Plymouth  is  very  capacious,  and  capable  of  contain¬ 
ing  over  2,000  vessels  It  has  several  divisions,  or  small¬ 
er  harbors;  Sutton  Pool,  immediately  adjoining  the 
town,  Catwater  Harbor,  formed  by  the  (estuary  of  the 
Plym,  aud  the  Harbor  or  Bay  of  Hamoaze,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tamar.  Altogether,  there  are  nine  docks,  and 
the  one  last  formed  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe. 
Manuf.  Sail-cloth,  ropes,  glass,  starch,  soup,  and  sugar- 
refining.  Pop.  66,500. 

Plym  outh,  in  Connecticut,  a.  post-township  of  Litch¬ 
field  co.;  pup.  (1870)  4,149. 

Plymouth,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Hancock  co., 
abt.  85  in.  N.W.  by  W.  of  Springfield. 

Ply  moil  til,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Mar¬ 
shall  co.,  abt.  84  m.  E.S.K.  of  Chicago:  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

Plymouth,  in  Iowa,  a  W.N.W.  co.,  adjoining  Dakota 
Territory  ;  area,  abt.  900  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Big  Sioux,  and 
Floyd’s  rivers,  with  many  smaller  streams.  Surface, 
generally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Melbourne.  Pp. 
(1870)2,201. — A  post-village  of  Cerro  Gordo  co.,  abt.  00 
m.  N.E.  of  Dakota.  —  A  twp.  of  Plymouth  co. ;  pop.  200. 

Plymouth,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  989. 

Plymouth,  in  Massachusetts,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Cape  Cod  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  area,  abt.  720 
s«j.  ill.  Rivers.  Taunton  and  North  rivers,  besides  nu¬ 
merous  less  important  streams.  Its  sea-coast  is  30  in. 
in  extent,  and  has  many  inlets  and  bays,  which  afford 
some  excellent  harbors.  Surface ,  uneven;  soil,  not 
fertile.  Min.  Iron.  Cap.  Plymouth.  Pop.  (1870)65,387 

— A  town  and  towuship,  port  of  entry,  and  the  cap.  of  the 
above  co.,  on  a  bay  of  its  own  name,  abt.  37  m.  S.  by  E. 
of  Boston  ;  Lat.  41°  57'  26"  N.,  Lon.  70°  40'  19"  W.  The 
town  is  well  laid  out,  and  though  partly  built  of  wood, 
contains  many  handsome  structures.  Manuf.  Cotton 
and  woollen  goods,  iron.  Ac.  P.  is  the  oldest  town  in 
New  England,  and  Plymouth  Rock  is  still  to  be  seeu  at 
tlie  end  of  Hedges’  )\  liarf,  where,  on  Dec.  22,  1620,  the 
Pilgrims  landed  from  the  Mayflower.  Pop.  (1870)  6,238. 

Plymouth,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Wayne  co.,  abt.  20  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Detroit;  pop.  abt. 
3,000. 

Plymouth,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Henne¬ 
pin  co. ;  ]><q>.  abt.  500. 

Plymouth,  in  Mississippi,  a.  village  of  Lowndes  co., 
abt.  140  m.  N.E.  of  Jackson. 

Plymouth,  in  N. Carolina,  a  post-village,  port  of  entry, 
and  the  cap.  of  Washington  co.,  abt.  150  in.  E.  of 
Raleigh  ;  pop.  abt.  1,000.  On  April  20, 1864,  it  was  taken 
by  assault  by  the  Confederates  under  Gen.  R.  F.  Iloke. 

Plymouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and 
township,  semi-cap.  of  Grafton  co.,  abt.  51  m.  N.  by  W. 
of  Concord;  pop.  (1870)1,409. 

Plymouth,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township ( 
of  Chenango  co.,  abt.  5  m.  N.W.  of  Norwich  ;  total  pop. \ 
(1870)  1,523. 

Ply  month,  in  Ohio ,  a  township  of  Ashtabula  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,000. — A  village  of  Fayette  co.,  abt.  46  m.  S.W.  of 
Columbus.  —  A  post-village  and  township  of  Richland 
co.,  abt.  36  m.  S.  of  Sandusky  ;  pop.  abt.  2,400.  —  A  vil¬ 
lage  of  Washington  co.,  abt.  16  in.  W.  of  Marietta. 

Plymouth,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Luzerne  co.,  abt.  4  in.  S.  of  Wilkesbarre;  totall 
pop.  abt.  3,000.  —  A  township  of  Montgomery  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,200. 

Plymouth,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  o£  Windsor 
co.;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Plymouth,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Juneau  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  800.  —  A  township  of  Rock  co. ;  pop.  abt  2,000. 
— A  post-village  aud  township  of  Sheboygan  co.,  abt. 
14  ra.  W.  of  Sheboygan  ;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Plym  outh  BSreth'rcn,  n.pl.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  Asect 
which  received  its  name  from  having  originated  at  Plyui- 1 
outh  about  1830.  The  chief  doctrinal  peculiarities  of 
the  brethren  are  their  professed  adherence  to  the  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  the  New  Testament,  and  their  condemnation 
both  of  Established  and  Nonconformist  churches,  the 
former  of  which  they  consider  too  latitudinarian,  in  de¬ 
siring  to  embrace  within  their  pale  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  of  a  country  ;  and  the  latter  too  sectarian,  because 
they  exclude  all  hut  the  members  of  their  own  party. 
Among  their  early  prominent  leaders  was  John  Darby, 
an  Anglican  clergyman,  after  whom  the  members  of 
the  denomination  have  frequently  been  called  Darhy- 
ites.  They  have  established  themselves  in  Philadelphia, 
and  some  other  places  of  the  American  Union,  but,  ow¬ 
ing  perhaps  to  their  dissensions,  their  success  in  this 
country  seems  to  he  quite  indifferent. 

Plym  on  til  Hollow,  in  Connecticut,  a  village  of 
Litchfield  co.,  abt.  25  m.  S.W.  by  W.  of  Hartford. 

Plym'outh  .Sou ml,  an  inlet  of  the  English  Channel, 
between  the  cos.  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Length,  3 
m. ;  breadth,  4  m. 

Plymp  ton,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town- 

I  ship  of  Plymouth  co.,  abt.  30  m.  S.E.  of  Boston;  pop. 

|  (1870)  807.  | 
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Pneumatic.  Pneit  matt  cal,  (nu-mUt'ik.)  a.  [Fr. 
pneumalique ;  Or.  pneumutikos,  iroui  pneuma,  wind,  air, 
from  pneo,  to  breathe,  to  draw  breath.]  Consisting  of, 
or  resembling,  air ;  —  opposed  to  dense  or  solid.  —  Per¬ 
taining  to  atmospheric  air;  having  reference  to  pneu¬ 
matics  ;  as,  pneumatic  experiments.  —  Moved  or  played 
by  means  of  air;  as,  a  pneumatic  instrument  of  music. — 
Suited  to,  or  employed  iu,  experiments  with  gases;  as, 
a  pneumatic  cistern. — Adapted  to  contain  air  ;  as,  pneu¬ 
matic  cells. 

Pneumatic  Pcs  patch.  This  mode  of  conveying 
mails  was  suggested  in  two  pamphlets  published  by 
Medburst  early  iu  the  19th  century.  A  company  was 
formed  in  London,  iu  1859,  for  establishing  iu  that  me¬ 
tropolis  a  system  of  pneumatic  despatch  tubes,  adapted 
for  the  conveyance  of  parcels  and  light  goods;  and  a 
permanent  tube  was  laid  down  between  the  Euston  Sta¬ 
tion  and  the  Post-office  iu  Eversholt  Street,  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  mail-bags,  which  are  blown  through  the  tube 
from  the  station  northward  by  compressed  air,  while 
the  return  mail-bags  are  sucked  through  the  tubes  south¬ 
ward  by  rarefied  air;  the  compression  in  the  one  case, 
and  the  rarefraction  in  the  other,  being  very  slight,  only 
a  few  ounces  on  the  square  inch.  This  tube  was  opened 
Feb.  20,  1863.  In  1876,  a  pneumatic  tul>e  made  of  brass 
was  successfully  opem-d  iu  New  York  city. 

Pneumat  ic  Rail  way.  See  Rulroad.  p.  2032. 

Pneumatics,  n.  pi.  That  branch  of  physical  science 
which  treats  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  elastic 
fluids,  ami  principally  of  atmospheric  air.  To  a  certain 
extent  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  air  seem  t«»  ha\e 
been  known  to  the  ancients.  Not  only  docs  Aristotle 
mention  tliata  bladder  filled  with  air  weighs  more  than 
when  it  is  empty,  but  Ctesibus,  who  lived  130  years 
B.  c.,  appears  to  have  invented  a  species  of  forcing-pump 
for  raising  water,  and  of  instruments  for  producing 
sound  by  the  passage  of  air  through  orifices  in  tub«s. — 
(  Vih'uvius,  lib.  ix.,  x.)  These  inventions  are  proof  that 
tlie  elastic  lorce  of  compressed  air  was  then  compre¬ 
hended.  For  a  long  time  the  ascent  of  water  iu  pumps, 
upon  raising  the  piston,  was  ascribed  to  nature’s  abhor¬ 
rence  of  a  vacuum.  When,  however,  it  was  found  that 
the  height  of  the  column  of  water  raised  never  exceed¬ 
ed  a  certain  quantity— about  thirty-four  feet — this  idea 
was  gradually  exploded.  The  explanation  of  the  true 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  —  the  vacuum  between  tlie 
piston  and  the  surface  of  the  column,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  external  water — was  first  de¬ 
termined  by  Corricelli ;  the  same  philosopher  also  cal¬ 
culated  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  weight 
of  the  column  of  mercury  supported  in  a  tube  closed  at 
the  upper  extremity.  (See  Barometer.)  The  next  re¬ 
sult  ot  the  study  of  pneumatics  was  the  discovery  of  the 
thermometer,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  17th 
century.  Steam  began  to  be  used  as  a  moving  power 
for  pumps  and  other  machinery,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century.  The  law  of  the  resistance  ot  the  air 
to  bodies  moving  in  it  was  first  discovered  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton;  but  the  intensity  of  this  resistance  against 
military  projectiles  was  first  determined  for  the  interior 
projectiles  by  Robins,  in  1740.  Dr.  Hutton  afterwards 
obtained  a  formula  which  is  sufficiently  c  orrect  tor  any 
velocity.  Robins,  Euler,  and  Ilutton,  by  their  researches, 
determined  the  expansion  of  fired  gunpowder;  and  that 
of  steam  was  investigated  by  Dalton,  in  England,  and 
Prouy  and  Arago,  in  France.  —  The  different  forms  of 
pneumatic  apparatus  will  be  found  described  under  the 
articles  Air-Pump,  Barometer,  Plmp,  Ac. 

Pneumatocele,  (sel,)n.  [Gr .pneuma,  air,  and  kele, 
a  tumor.]  ( Surg .)  A  dilatation  of  the  scrotum  by  means 
of  air. 

Piieiimatol'os’y,  n.  [Gr.  pneuma,  pneumatos,  air, 
spirit,  and  hgos,  discourse.]  The  doctrine  of  spiritual 
substances,  or  the  science  of  mind  or  spirit,  treating  of 
the  divine  mind,  the  angelic  mind,  and  the  human  mind. 

Pneuma  to  sin,  (Med. )  See  Supplement. 

Pneii  mogas'l  rie,  a.  [Gr.  pneumon,  a  lung,  and gaster , 
stomach.]  (Anat.)  Pertaining  or  haring  reference  to 
the  lungs  and  stomach,  as  the  pneumogastric  nerves. 

Pnenmog'raphy,  Pnetimoro£;y,n.  [Gr.  pneu¬ 
mon,  a  lung,  and  graphein ,  to  describe,  or  logos,  dis¬ 
course.]  (Anat.)  A  description  of  the  lungs. 

Piieiiiiioin’eter,  n.  [Gr.  pneuma,  and  metron ,  meas¬ 
ure.]  A  gasometer  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  meas¬ 
uring  the  quantity  of  air  taken  into  the  lungs,  and 
again  given  out,  at  each  inspiration  and  expiration. 

Brande. 

Pnenmoni'etry,  n.  Art,  process,  or  operation  of  de¬ 
termining  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  for  air. 

Pneumonia,  Pneumoni  tis,  Pncii'mony, 

n.  [Gr.  pneumon.  the  lung.]  (Med.)  An  inflammation 
of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  It  may  be  occasioned  by 
any  of  the  causes  which  produce  inflammation  in  gen¬ 
eral  —  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  the  application  of 
cold,  violent  exercise  of  the  body,  exertions  of  voice,  Ac. 
It  occurs  most  frequently  in  tlie  winter  and  spring 
months  It  is  characterized  by  fever,  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing,  cough,  dryness  of  the  skin,  heat,  anxiety,  thirst, 
and  a  sense  ot  weight  and  pain  in  the  head,  unless  the 
pleura  be  likewise  affected.  At  first,  the  cough  is  fre¬ 
quently  dry  and  witnout  expectoration;  but  after  one 
or  two  days  matter  is  brought  up,  viscid  and  rusty- 
colored,  and  often  streaked  with  blood.  In  favorable 
cases,  this  disease  may  decline  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day,  but  more  frequently  it  is  protracted  to  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight.  In  unfavorable  cases  the  symptoms  in¬ 
crease  ot)  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  become  more  and 
more  aggravated,  until  at  length  the  patient  dies  ex¬ 
hausted  or  asphyxiated.  A  high  degree  of  fever,  at¬ 
tended  with  delirium,  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  m  ute 
paiu  and  dry  cough,  denote  great  danger  ;  while,  on  the 
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?Tr’t™!7'  *"  abatement  of  the  febrile  symptoms,  and  of  I  upper  mandible  not  projecting  beyond  the  margin  the 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  and  pain,  takingplare  on  the  wings  and  tail  short,  the  tail  rounded  8 

coming  on  of  a  free  expectoration,  or  other  critical  evac-  — 
nation,  promise  fair  for  recovery.  The  treatment  iu 
the  early  stage  ol  the  disease  is  by  free  bleeding  from  | 


Pock,  n.  (A. 8. poc, or pocc;  1‘u.poA  ;  Ger.pocke.]  (Med.) 
A  pustule  raised  on  the  surface  of  the  body  ill  the  dis¬ 
ease  called  the  small-pi 


.i  f  ,,  ,  .  ,  •  ,  '  *5  |  '-"oc  xmicu  ilio  oillilll'UllA, 

the  arm,  followed  by  a  brisk  purgative  and  tartar  emetic,  Pockared,  (-arc/,.  Pork  Trot  ton.  a.  Pitted  with 
to  bring  about  immediate  resolution.  \\  hen  more  ad- 1  the  small-pox. 

Vunriul  1/u-mI  1 .1 .....  1 ; .. . r  1..-  : . >  ■  .  ,  ...  *  _ 


vanced,  1<k*h1  bleeding  by  cupping  or  leeches,  with  conn 
ter-irritarion,  must  take  the  place  of  general  bleeding. 

During  convalescence,  or  alter  suppuration,  tonic  medi¬ 
cines,  Hilda  nourishing  but  not  stimulating  diet,  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  support  the  strength  of  the  patient 

l*n  on  moil  ie,  a.  Having  reference  to  the  lungs:  pul- 
n  ionic. 

— A  medicine  for  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

P»i:;a  liau,  n.  [Gr. pnigal ion.]  (Med.)  Nightmare; 
incubus. 

!*iiyx,  (vtlfes.)  [Gr.]  (Gr.  Hist.)  The  place  of  assem¬ 
bly  for  the  Athenian  demos,  to  the  west  of  the  Areopa¬ 
gus,  on  a  slope  connected  with  Mount  Lycabettus.  It 
was  semi  circular  in  form,  and  had  an  area  of  about 
12,000  square  yards.  Ou  the  north  side  was  the  Benia, 
or  tribune,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  commanding  a  view 
of  the  sea  from  behind,  and  of  the  Propylajaaud  Parthe¬ 
non  in  front. 

l»o.  the  largest  river  of  Italy,  which  it  traverses  from 
west  to  east,  irrigating,  with  its  affluents,  the  entire  I 
plain  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy.  It  rises  in  the  Cot- 
tian  Alps,  flows  north-east  to  Turin,  and  holding  an 
easterly  course  throughout  the  whole  length  of  Lom¬ 
bardy.  discharges  itself  by  a  number  of  months  into  the  I 
Adriatic,  about  30  miles  from  Venice.  Its  estimated 
length  is  abt.  340  in.,  nearly  300  of  which  are  navigable. 

Po  a,  n.  [Gr.,  grass.]  ( Rot .)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Graminacea .  This  species  are  very  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  very  abundant  in  the  pasturages  of  North 
America.  One  of  the  commonest  of  all  weeds  is  the  I 
Annual  Spear-Grass,  T\  annua.  The  Spear-Grass,  P 
prate n sis ;  the  Roughish  Meadow-Grass,  P.  trivialis ;  j 
and  the  Blue-Grass,  /*.  compressa,  are  very  excellent  and  ' 
abundant  grasses,  both  for  hay  and  pasturage.  The  Wood  | 
Spear-Grass,  P.  nemoralis ,  is  one  of  the  few  gras 
which  thrive  in  shady  places. 

Poach,  ( poach,)  v.  a.  \ Fr.  packer,  to  bruise,  to  frv,  as  I  Pock 
eggs:  allied  to  Eng.  poke..]  To  cook,  as  eggs,  by  break¬ 
ing  them  into  a  vessel  of  boiling  water ;  also,  to  cook 
with  butter,  after  breaking  into  a  vessel. —  To  encroach 
upon  another’s  grounds,  and  to  steal  game,  or  carrv  it 
away  privately;  to  kill  or  destroy  game  contrary  to  law; 

—  hence,  to  plunder  by  stealth  ;  to  steal. 

“  They  poach  Paruassus,  and  lay  claim  for  praise.”— Garth. 

— r.  n.  In  England,  to  kill  or  destroy  game  contrary  to 
law  ;  to  trespass  on  another  person's  lands,  and  carry 
game  away  privily  in  a  bag.— To  be  trodden  with  deep 
tracks,  as  soft  ground. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  poquer,  to  shock.]  To  pierce  or  spear ;  as,  to 
poach  salmon.  (Eng.) — To  tread  on  soft  ground,  as  cattle, 
whose  feet  penetrate  the  soil  or  soft  substance,  and  leave 
deep  tracks. 

PondPard,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Pochard. 

Poach  er,  n.  One  who  steals  game. 

“  Ken.  au  old  poacher  after  game.”  —  Talden. 

Poach  in  ess,  n.  State  of  being  poachy. 

Poacli'i  ng*,  n.  Act  or  employment  of  a  poacher. 

Poach  y,  a.  Wet  and  soft;  such  as  the  feet  of  cattle 
w  ill  penetrate  to  some  depth,  as  land. 


grasses 


Pock  -broken,  a,  Marked  or  pitted  with  the  small¬ 
pox. 

Pock'et,  n.  [Fr.  pochette ,  from  poche;  allied  to  A.  S 
pocca,  a  bag,  a  pouch.]  A  small  bag  or  pouch  inserted 
in  a  garment  for  carrying  small  articles.— A  small  bag 
or  net  to  receive  the  hails  in  the  game  of  billiards. — 
Haifa  sack  iu  quantity,  or  about  168  lbs. ;  — said  of  cer¬ 
tain  articles  of  trade;  as,  a  pocket  of  wool,  a  pocket  of 
hops  — A  large  bag  for  holding  cowries  and  the  like. 

(Mining.)  A  small  cavity  in  a  rock,  Ac.,  containing 
gold. 

(Note.  Pocket  is  frequently  used  in  the  formation 
of  selt-explainilig  compounds  ;  as,  pncAvt-comb,  pocket 
handkerchief,  pocket -money, pocket  picking,  &c.) 

—v.a.  To  put,  place, or  conceal  in  the  pocket;  as,  to  pocket 
money. —  To  take  in  a  clandestine  manner. 

To  pocket  an  affront  or  insult ,  to  receive  an  affront  or 
indignity  without  open  resentment;  or,  at  all  events, 
without  seeking  redress,  or  demanding  satisfaction. 

Pock  et-book,  n.  A  small,  leather-covered  book,  used 
lor  carrying  notes,  papers,  Ac.,  in  the  pocket. 

Pock'et  fill,  n. ;  pi.  Pocketfuls.  Enough  to  till  a  pocket. 

I  ock'el-hole,  n.  The  orifice  of  a  pocket. 

Pock  et-knife,  (-m/.)n.  A  knife  with  blades  folding 
into  the  handle,  so  as  to  he  carried  in  the  pocket. 

Pock  et-1  ill.  n.  The  flap  over  the  opening  of  a  pocket. 

Pocket-money,  n.  Money  for  the  pocket,  or  for 
potty  or  occasional  expenses. 

Pock'et-piece,  n.  A  piece  of  money  carried  in  the 
pocket  for  luck,  and  not  to  be  spent. 

Pock  ct-pistol.  n.  A  pistol  to  he  carried  in  the  pocket. 
A  colloquialism  tor  a  pocket-flask  of  liquor. 

Pock'et-picking1,  n.  Act  of  picking  the  pocket; 
practice  of  stealing  from  the  pocket. 

Pock  fret  ten,  n.  Same  as  Pockared,  q.  v. 

Pock  -hole,  n.  The  pit  or  hole  made  by  a  pock. 

ness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  pock¬ 
marked. 

Pock'ish,  a.  Affected  with  the  small-pox. 

Pock  -mark,  n.  A  mark,  pit,  or  scar  made  by  the 
small-pox. 

Pork -pit toil,  a.  Pitted  by  the  small-pox. 

Pock  y,  a.  lull  of  pocks:  infected  with  the  small-pox. 
—  Vile;  rascally;  contemptible.  (Colloq.  and  vulgar.) 

Po  co,  adv.  [It.]  ( Mus .)  A  little;  —  principally  em- 
ployed  in  phrases  designating  the  time  or  movement; 
as,  poco  largo ,  rather  slow. 

Poco  a  poco.  (Mus.)  Little  by  little;  by  degrees;  as. 
poco  a  poco  crescendo,  gradually  increasing  in  loudness 

Poro-ciTrantism.  n.  [It.  poco.  little,  and  curanlr. 
careful,  from  curare ,  to  care.]  Indifference;  impenetra¬ 
bility  to  impressions;  state  or  quality  of  manifesting 
little  care  or  interest. 

Poco'nioke  River,  in  Maryland ,  flows  S  S.W.  into  a 
bay  of  its  own  name,  an  arm  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  between 
Somerset  co.,  Maryland,  and  Accomac  co.,  Virginia. 

Poco'son,  n.  A  Virginian  localism  for  a  reclaimed  tract 
of  boggy  ground. 

Pocotali'go,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  small  river  flowing  into 
the  Great  Kanawha  from  Kanawha  co. 


P?kh«%.mhHslt|mir"H„,e"Aee  ^  “**  PrePari“ion  of  Poe  ullform,  *  [Lat .  poculum,  a ‘cup,  and  forma, 


skins,  such  as  hair,  lime,  Ac. 

Pocahon  las,  daughter  •>!  Powhatan,  a  powerful  In 
dian  chief  of  Virginia.  B.  about  1595.  She  displayed  t 
friendliness  towards  the  British  colonists,  first  at  12 


form.]  Cup-shaped. 

Poll,  n.  [AS.,  a  covering.]  (Hot)  Same  as  Legume,  q.  v. 
Poll  ajjra,  n.  [Gr.,  from  pous.podos ,  the  foot,  and  agra 
a  catching.]  (Med.)  The  Gout,  q.  v. 


States.  Its  fruit  is  a  berry,  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  of 
a  light-yellow  color,  and  having  a  pleasant  sub-acid 
taste.  The  Indians  of  N.  America  have  employed  a  de¬ 
coction  ot  the  leaves  and  stalks  for  ages,  in  diseases  re¬ 
quiring  a  cathartic.  Latterly,  this  plant  has  attracted 
much  attention,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  its 
active  resinous  principle,  which,  under  the  name  of 
podophylhn ,  is  now  coming  into  use  us  a  cathartic,  aud 
as  a  therapeutic  substitute  for  mercury. 

Poll  ospirm,  n.  [Gr.  pous,  podos ,  foot,  and  sperma , 
seed.j  (lint.)  i’lie  umbilical  cord  of  an  ovule. 

Pmlosteinaewe,  n.  pi.  ( lint. )  The  Threadfoot  or 
River-weed  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Rutales. 
Dug.  Many-seeded  fruit. which  is  finally  apocarpous: and 
apeta lous,  very  imperfect  flowers.  They  are  aquatic,  her¬ 
baceous  plants,  having  much  the  appearance  of  mosses 
liverworts.  There  are  21  genera,  including  about 


years  .,f  age,  in  saving  the  life  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  who  Po<ln?  ric,  Potlng  rical.’fl  Pertaining  to.  or  par- 
hail  been  cantured  and  min  i>nm»i  tn  i.„  i.,.-  .  t  .i  .......  .  °  ...  ‘  . 


had  been  captured  and  condemned*  to  death  by  her 
father,  and  on  several  other  occasions  making  know  n  to ! 
the  English  their  danger  when  about  to  be  attacked. 
In  1612,  w  hile  on  a  visit  to  a  neighboring  tribe,  she  was 
seized,  and  held  as  a  hostage  by  the  English,  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  the  hostility  of  her  tribe.  While  on 
shipboard  she  became  acquainted  with,  and  married 
John  Itolfe,  an  Englishman,  who  took  her  to  England, 
where,  in  1616.she  was  presented  at  court.  She  had  one 
son,  from  whom  numerous  wealthy  families  of  Virginia 
claim  descent-  D.  in  England,  while  preparing  to  re¬ 
turn  to  America,  in  1617. 

Pocahon  tas,  in  Arkansas. a  post-village,  cap.  of  Ran¬ 
dolph  co.,  abt.  145  m.  N.E.  of  Little  Rock. 

Pocahontas,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Bend  co., 
abt.  10  m.  S.W.  of  Greenville. 

Pocahontas,  in  Iowa,  a  N.W.  central  co. ;  area,  abt. 
550  sq.m.  Rivers.  Lizard’s  River,  and  many  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  generally  level;  soil ,  fertile.  Cap. 
Rolfe.  Pop.  (1870)  1,448. 

Pocahontas,  in  Tonnes***,*  post-village  of  Hardeman 
co.,  abt.  75  in  E.  of  Memphis. 

Pocahontas,  in  W  Virginia,  an  E.  co.,  adjoining  Vir¬ 
ginia;  area,  abt.  600  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Greenbrier,  Elk. 
and  Gauley  rivers.  Surface,  much  diversified  the  Alle- 
ghanies  forming  the  S.K.,  and  the  Greenbrier  the  N.W. 
boundaries;  soil ,  in  some  parts  fertile.  A  cave  has  been 
discovered  in  this  co.,  which  is  said  to  almost  equal  the 
celebrated  Weir  Cave  in  size  and  extent.  Cap.  Hunters¬ 
ville.  Pop.  abt.  4,500. 

Pocas'set,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of  Barnsta¬ 
ble  co.,  abt.  60  m.  S.S.E.  of  Boston. 

Poch'ard,  rt.  (Zool.)  The  common  name  of  Foligula, 
a  genus  of  oceanic  ducks,  family  Avntidse ,  some  species 
of  which  are  found  on  the  coasts  of  N.  America,  migrat¬ 
ing  southward  as  far  as  Louisiana.  They  have  the  hill 
ns  long,  or  nparly  as  long,  as  the  head,  broad  and  very 
flat,  a  little  dilated  towards  the  tip,  the  lamella*  of  the 


taking  of,  the  gout ;  gouty.  —  Suffering  from,  or  afflicted 
with,  the  gout. 

Poll  aprons,  a.  Gouty;  podagric;  having  the  gout. 

Po«r<lci%  n.  One  who  gathers  pods. 

Poiles'tn.  n.  [It,  from  Lat.  potestas,  magistracy.]  One 
of  the  chief  magistrates  of  Genoa  and  Venice. 

Potlgre*  ( poj.)  n.  A  puddle;  a  plash. 

Porig’orit'ZR,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Albania. 
38  m.  N.  of  Scutari ;  jrp.  6,000. 

Policy ,  ( puj% )  a.  Pudgy ;  fat  and  stumpy ;  as,  a  podgy 
hand. 

Pod'iceps,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Colymbid.*. 

Po  <li  Pri  maro,  a  river  of  N.  Italy,  a  continuation 
of  the  Reno,  rising  near  Pistoja,  and  after  an  E.  course 
of  90  m..  assumes  the  name  of  Traghetto,  falling  into 
the  Adriatic  at  Porto  di  Primaro,  13  m.  N.E  of  Ravenna. 

Podium,  n.  [fiat.,  from  Gr.  podion.  dimin.  of  pous, 
podos,  toot.]  (Arch.)  In  Roman  amphitheatres,  a  mas¬ 
sive  wall  running  around  the  arena.  On  the  top  of  the 
P.  were  the  seats  assigned  to  spectators  of  the  highest 
rank;  above  these  seals  rose  the  moeniana,  or  radiating 
seats  on  the  sloping  walls  of  the  building. 

Podo'lia,  or  Po'dolsk.  a  govt,  of  European  Russia, 
between  Lat.  47°  30'  and  49°  45'  N.,  Lon.  26°  25'  and  30° 
48'  E. ;  having  N.  Volhynia,  E.  Kiev  and  Kherson,  S. 
Kherson  and  Bessarabia,  W.  Gallicia  ami  Bessarabia. 
Area,  15,200  sq.  ni.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  the 
soil  fertile,  ami  the  climate  healthy.  Rivers.  Pneister 
and  Bug.  Prod.  Torn,  hops,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  and 
various  fruits.  The  vine  and  mulberry  are  cultivated. ! 
and  numerous  cattle  are  reared.  Min.  Lime,  nitre,  and  j 
alabaster.  Manuf  M  oollen  cloth,  leather,  and  potash. 
Trade  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Jews.  Cap.  Kaminietz.  1 
Pop.  1.868,857,  chiefly  Poles. 

Podophyllum,  n.  [Gr.  pous,  a  foot,  phullm.  a  leaf 
—  from  the  shape  of  its  leaf.]  (Hot.  )  A  genus  of  plants,  \ 
order  Ranunculacese.  The  Ma,\ -apple,  or  Wild  Lemon, 
P  fjeUatum,  is  a  common  herb  throughout  the  American  ; 


100  Species,  principally  natives  of  S.  America. 

Po'o.  /i.  A  kind  of  farinaceous  food  used  by  some  of  the 
Pacific  Islanders. 

Poo,  Edgar  Allan,  a  young  American  litterateur,  b.  at 
Baltimore  in  1811.  He  had  fine  natural  talent,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  good  education,  but  threw  away  all  his  advan¬ 
tages,  and  shortened  his  lite  by  his  immoral  and  drunken 
habits.  D.  in  an  hospital  of  his  native  city,  alter  a  rest¬ 
less  wandering  life, October,  1849.  lie  has  left  a  volume 
of  Tales  and  one  of  Poems,  which  were  contributed  to 
periodicals,  and  which  display  singular  power  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  a  quick  sense  of  the  beautiful,  much  humor,  and 
great  command  of  impressive  and  also  musical  lan¬ 
guage.  His  complete  works  have  been  published  in  4 
vols.  See  Life  of  P.,  by  W.  F.  Gill,  Boston  (1877). 
Po'em,  n.  [Fr .poe.me;  Lat.  poema  =  Gr .poiema.  a  com¬ 
position  in  verse,  from  poiio,  to  make  ]  The  work,  pro¬ 
duction,  or  creation  of  a  poet;  specifically,  a  metrical 
composition  ;  a  composition  in  which  the  verses  consist 
of  certain  measures,  whether  in  blank  verse  or  in 
rhyme ;  a  piece  of  poetry  :  as,  th *  poems  of  Homer,  Dante, 
or  Byron  ; — correlative  to  prose. —  Hence,  rarely,  an 
imaginative  composition,  divested  of  the  peculiar  attri¬ 
butes  of  verse;  as.  the  poems  of  Ossian. 

Poemat'ic,  a.  [Gr. poimatikos.]  Belonging  to,  or  pos¬ 
sessing  the  characteristics  of.  a  poem. 

P<en i»roy:y.  n.  Same  as  Penol'KJY,  q.  v. 

Poos  Ion  k  i  1 1,  in  New  York,  a  small  river  flowing  into 
the  Hudson  River  from  Rensselaer  co. 

A  post-village  and  township  of  Rensselaer  co.,  abt.  11  m. 
E.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  (1870)  1,769. 

Po'esy,  n.  [Fr.  pofsie ;  Lat. poesis  =  Gr.  pniesis  ]  The 
art  or  skill  of  making  or  composing  jioems ;  as,  “thy 
heav’nly  gift  of  poesy.”  (Dryden.) — Poetry;  metrical 
composition.  —  A  short  conceit  engraved  ou  a  ring  or 
other  thing ;  a  posy. 

Po'et,  n.  [  Fr.  poete  ;  Lat.  poeta  =  Gr.  poietes,  from  potto, 
to  make,  create.]  The  maker,  inventor,  or  creator  of  a 
poem ;  the  author  or  producer  of  a  metrical  composition. 
—  One  skilled  in  making  poetry, or  who  has  a  particular 
genius  for  metrical  composition ;  one  distinguished  for 
poetic  talents. 

Po'etaster,  n.  A  pitiful  rhymer;  a  writer  of  doggerel 
verses;  a  petty  poet. 

Po  etastry,  n.  Doggerel ;  mean  poetry,  (r.) 
Po'etess.  n.  A  female  poet. 

Poet 'it*,  Poet'ical.  a.  [Fr.  poftique.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  poetry;  suitable  to  poetry;  as,  poetic 
genius, poetic  tast e,  poetic  license.  —  Expressed  in  poetry 
or  measure;  as,  poetical  composition. —  Possessing  the 
peculiar  attributes  or  beauties  of  poetry;  sublime:  as, 
a  passage  highly  poetical. 

Poet 'ically,  adv.  In  a  poetical  manner ;  with  the 
qualities  of  poetry  ;  by  the  art  of  poetry. 

Poet  ics,  n.  The  doctrine  of  poetry. 

Po'et  ize,  v.a.  [Fr .poctiser.]  To  write  as  a  poet;  to 
compose  verse. 

Po  et-musician,  (-thVfln,)  «.  The  bard  and  lyrist 
of  former  times;  —  so  called  as  uniting  the  artistic  pro¬ 
fessions  of  poetry  and  music. 

Po'et  ry,  n.  [0.  Fr .  poeterie.]  Art  or  practice  of  com¬ 
posing  in  verse;  prose  composition  in  the  language  of 
excited  imagination  and  feeling;  poesy.  —  Poetical  or 
metrical  composition  or  verse;  as,  epic  or  heroic  poetry, 
ballad  poetry,  lyric  poetry,  dramatic  poeJry.  —  Imagina¬ 
tive  composition,  whether  in  prose  or  verse.  —  The  his¬ 
tory  of  poetry  is  treated  in  this  work  in  connection  with 
the  literature  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world. — 
See  also  Ballad,  Drama.  Epic  Poetry.  Lyric  Poetry.  Ac. 
Po'et*liiik  w.  State,  quality,  or  condition  of  a  poet. 
Po'et-Hiicker,  n.  A  hall-fledged,  immature  poet;  — 
used  in  contempt. 

Pog  gy.  n.  See  Porc.ee. 

Pog'gy  Islands.  See  Nassau  Islands. 
Pog’oste'nion,  n.  [Gr.  pogon,  a  beard,  and  stew, on,  a 
thread.]  (Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Lamiacete , 
which  yields  the  patchouly  scent.  The  plant  itself, 
called  P. patchouly,  is  au  unattractive  sub-shrubby  spe¬ 
cies,  found  wibl  in  India  and  Malacca.  The  odor,  which 
is  peculiar,  is  highly  popular  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in 
India,  where  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  perfumes  found 
in  the  bazaars.  The  leaves  and  young  tops  yield  by 
distillation  the  volatile  oil  from  which  essence  of  pat¬ 
chouly  is  prepared.  Genuine  Indian  shawls  and  Indian 
ink  were  formerly  distinguished  by  their  odor  of  pat¬ 
chouly :  but  since  the  perfume  has  become  Common  in 
Europe  the  test  does  not  hold  good.  Ill  effects,  such  as 
loss  of  appetite  and  sleep,  nervous  attacks.  Ac.,  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  excessive  employment  of  patchouly  as  a 
perfume.  It  is  called  Pncha-pat  by  the  Malays. 

Poh.  ( po.)  interj.  An  exclamation  indicating  contempt 
or  aversion,  equivalent  to  pish,  pshaw. 

Po  1 1  a  t  V o  i  i  y  ( nr  Po  h  \  t  'c  h  u n  k  i  <  ’  r  k ,  i  n  New  Jersey, 
enters  the  Delaware  River  from  Hunterdon  co. 
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Poho  no,  or  Bridal  Veil  Fall,  io  California,  a  fall  of 
tin*  Merced  River,  in  the  Yosemite  Valley,  Mariposa  co. 
It  is  40  ft.  broad,  with  a  perpeudicular  height  of  900  ft. 

Poignancy,  ( poinfan-sp,)  n.  Quality  of  being  poign¬ 
ant ;  sharpness;  pungency;  power  of  stimulating  the 
organs  of  taste;  point:  keenness;  power  of  irritation  : 
asperity,  as  of  wit  or  satire;  severity  ;  acuteuess,  as  of 
grief. 

Poignant.  ( poin'ant ,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  poi ndre  =  Lat. 
pnngert,  to  puncture,  to  sting. J  Sharp  ;  pungent  ; 
pricking:  piercing:  stimulating  the  organs  ot  taste;  — 
applied  to  something  tasted. 

•*  So  poignant  sauce  gave  relish  to  her  meat  ."—Dry  Jen. 

— Pointed;  keen;  bitter;  irritating:  satirical;  severe; 
biting:  piercing;  very  painful  or  acute;  as,  poignant 
wit.  poignant  pain  or  disease. 

Poig  nantly.  ( poiriant-ly.)  adv.  In  a  stimulating, 
piercing,  or  irritating  manner ;  with  keenness  or  point. 

Poikilit'lc,  a.  See  Pcecilitic. 

Poind,  r  a.  To  pound;  to  immure  or  enclose  in  a  pen 
or  pound ;  as,  to  poind  stray  cattle. 

Pointi  er, ».  In  Scotland,  one  who  distrains  cattle  for 
rent. 

Poi n '(lex  ter,  in  Georgia ,  a  village  of  Marion  co.,  abt. 
45  m.  E.  of  Columbus. 

Poin  dexter's  Store,  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village  of 
Louisa  co.,  abt.  68  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Poin  sett,  in  Arkansas,  a  N.E.  co.;  area,  about  1,300 
sq.  m.  Hirers.  St.  Francis  and  Anguille  rivers,  besides 
many  smaller  streams.  Lake  St.  Frances  washes  the 
N.E.  angle  of  the  co.  Surface ,  mostly  level  and  low, 
large  tracts  being  occupied  by  swamps;  soil,  in  some 
parts  fertile.  Cup.  Bolivar.  Pop.  abt.  3.621. 

Point,  n.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  punctual,  a  puncture,  a  small 
hole.]  That  which  pricks,  penetrates,  or  pierces,  as  the 
sharp  or  acute  end  of  any  piercing  instrument  or  body, 
as  of  a  needle,  a  pin,  an  awl,  a  thorn,  a  bayonet,  &c.  — 
A  steel  instrument  having  a  sharp  point  or  end,  used  as 
engravers'  etchers.  Ac. ; — sometimes  called,  also, 

—  A  small  cape,  headland,  or  promontory;  a  tract  of 
land  extending  into  the  sea,  a  lake,  or  river,  beyond  the 
shore-line,  and  becoming  narrow  at  the  end;  as,  Mon- 
tauk  I’bint.  —  The  mark  made  by  the  end  of  a  sharp, 
piercing  instrument  like  a  needle;  —  hence,  a  small 
space;  a  mere  spot  actually  indicated.  —  An  indivisible 
part  of  time;  an  instant;  a  moment;  —  hence,  a  critical 
moment;  the  brink;  verge;  as,  at  the  point  of  death. 

—  The  sting  of  an  epigram ;  a  lively  turn  of  thought  or 
expression  that  strikes  with  force  aud  agreeable  sur-  i 
prise;  the  pith  or  gist  of  an  argument;  the  conclusion  ! 
to  which  a  discourse  or  anecdote  is  directed ;  as,  to  come 
to  the  point.  —  Punctilio;  nicety;  scrupulosity:  exact¬ 
ness  of  ceremony ;  as,  a  point  of  honor.  —  Degree ;  state 
of  elevation,  depression,  or  extension;  condition;  rank; 


divided  into  one  or  more  branches  —  Point  of  intersec¬ 
tion,  the  point  where  two  lines  meet  and  cross  each 
other.  —  Point  of  sight.  {Per spec.)  The  principal  van- 
;  ishing  point,  because  all  horizontal  objects  that  are 
I  parallel  to  the  middle  visual  ray  will  vanish  in  that  point. 

— Point  of  view,  position  from  which  any  object  is  seen 
1  or  considered.  —  To  make  or  to  gain  a  point,  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  one  had  in  view;  also,  to  make  an  advance 
by  a  step,  grade,  or  position.  —  To  strain  a  point. 
to  go  beyond  a  fixed  limit;  to  exceed  the  bounds  of 
1  strict  justice,  duty, or  propriety  ;  as.  he  strained  a  point 
to  oblige  his  friend.  —  To  mark  or  score  a  point,  to  note 
down  successful  hits,  runs,  Ac.,  as  in  cricket,  billiards, 
Ac.  —  Vowel  j  Mint,  in  some  Eastern  aud  ancient  lan¬ 
guages.  a  mark  placed  above  or  below  the  consonant,  or 
annexed  to  it.  representing  the  vowel  sound  preceding 
or  following  the  consonaut. 

Point,  v.  a.  To  sharpen  to  a  point ;  to  cut,  forge,  grind, 
or  file  to  an  acute  end ;  to  give  a  point  to;  as,  to  point 
a  dagger.  —  To  direct  toward  an  object  or  place,  to  show 
its  position,  or  excite  attention  to  it ;  to  direct  the  eye 
or  notice.  —  To  aim  ;  to  direct  toward  an  object ;  as,  to 
iwint  a  musket  at  an  enemy.  —  To  indicate  application  ; 
to  show,  by  way  of  example. 

"  Nature  seems  to  point  us  out  the  way.”  —  Locke. 

— To  indicate  the  presence  of  by  a  pause  in  motion  and  a 
fixed  look,  as  game.  —  To  punctuate;  to  mark  with 
characters  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  mem- 1 
hers  of  a  sentence,  and  designating  the  pauses;  to  mark  j 
with  vowel-points;  as,  to  point  a  composition. 

(Building.)  To  fill  the  interstices  with  mortar,  and 
smooth  their  surface  with  the  point  of  a  trowel ;  as,  to 
point  masonry  or  brick- work. 

To  point  a  rope,  to  cause  it  to  taper  at  the  end  by 
taking  away  a  few  strands,  and.  with  these,  working  a 
mat  over  it,  so  that  it  may  readily  pass  through  a  hole. 
To  point  a  sail ,  to  affix  points  through  the  eyelet-holes 
of  the  reefs.  —  To  point  out ,  to  indicate  clearly  ;  to  show 
by  direction  of  the  finger  or  other  means.  —  To  point  a 
ship's  yards,  to  brace  them  so  that  the  wind  shall  strike 
them  obliquely. 

— v.  n.  To  direct  the  finger  for  designating  an  object,  and 
drawing  attention  to  it ;  preceding  at.  —  To  indicate  by 
a  fixed  and  prolonged  look,  as  dogs  do  to  sportsmen. — 
To  show  distinctly  by  any  means. 

(Med.)  To  bead1;  to  approach  the  surface;  —  said  of 
an  abscess. 

To  point  at,  to  behave  to  with  scorn,  derision,  or 
aversion,  by  directing  attention  to. 

“  So w  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Catherine.”  —  Shake. 
Point,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Calhoun  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,500. 

Point,  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Posey  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.300. 


Poi  n  ted  ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  pointed:  sharp¬ 
ness;  epigram matical  keenness  or  smartness  ;  as, point- 
eel  ness  of  expression. 

Pointe  dn  Lae.  a  village  of  St.  Maurice  co..  Lower 
Canada,  abt.  81  m.  N.N.E.  of  Montreal ;  pop.  1.500. 

Point'el,  n.  [From  point.]  A  writing  implement  for 
the  tablets  used  in  the  Middle  Ages. —  Chequered-work 
for  paving  floors. 

Point  er,  n.  He  who.  or  that  which  points,  as  the 
hand  of  a  time-piece. — A  graving  tool 
(Zoo 1.)  A  breed  of  valuable  sporting  dogs,  the  Corn's 
familiaris  aviculans.  They  are  used  in*  finding  feath¬ 
ered  game  of  various  sorts,  partridges,  pheasants.  Ac. 
When  they  scent  their  game,  they  suddenly7  stop,  and 
remain  motionless  as  a  statue,  until  the  sportsman 
comes  near  enough,  and  is  prepared  to  take  his  shot ;  he 
then  gives  the  word,  and  the  dog  immediately  springs 
the  game.  So  admirably  have  these  dogs  been  trained, 
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Fig.  21 34.  —  potxtf.r. 

that  their  acquired  propensities  seem  almost  as  inherent 
as  a  natural  instinct,  and  appear  to  be  transmitted  from 
parent  to  progeny:  at  least,  they  now  require  hot  very 
little  breaking  to  stand  at  any  kind  of  game.  Their 
scent  and  sight  are  equally  acute.  In  all  probability 
Spain  is  the  native  country  of  this  valuable  dog,  which 
is  found  there,  and  also  in  France,  with  very  slight  dif¬ 
ference  of  form;  but  the  English  breed  is  much  to  be 
preferred,  for  good  temper,  beauty  of  appearance,  docil¬ 
ity,  patience,  and  activity. 

(Astron.)  One  of  the  two  bright  stars  in  the  body  of 
the  Great  Bear,  which  point  to  the  pole  star,  and  enable 
it  to  be  readily  singled  out. 

(Naut.)  One  of  the  timbers  connecting  the  stern-frame 
with  the  after-body  of  a  ship. 

Point  Oal  linas,  a  cape  of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia, 
forming  the  N.  extremity  of  S.  America;  Lat.  12°  30'  N., 
Lon.  71°  40'  W. 

Point  I  ng,  n.  Art  or  act  of  making  the  divisions  of  a 
writing;  punctuation.  —  State  of  being  pointed  with 
marks,  or  of  having  points. — Act  of  placing  a  gun,  so  as 
to  give  the  shot  a  particular  direction. — Act  of  filling 
the  interstices  of  a  wall,  Ac.,  with  mortar  ;  or  the  mate¬ 
rial  wherewith  the  operation  is  performed. 
Pointing-stock,  n.  An  object  of  scorn  or  derision  ; 
a  laughing-stock. 

Point  Isabel.  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Pulaski  co., 
abt.  97  m.  S.  of  Frankfort. 

Point  an  Fer,  in  Louisiana,  a  headland  and  lighthouse  I  Point  Isabel,  in  Texas ,  a  post-village,  and  port  of 

entry  of  Cameron  co.,  abt.  30  m.  E.N.E.  of  Brownsville. 
Point  Judith,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  headland  and  light¬ 
house  on  the  W.  side  of  Narragansett  Bay. 

—pi.  Metal  tags  of  an  ornamental  character,  affixed  to  the  Point  -blank,  n  [Yr.point-blanc,  white  point.]  (J/t7.)|  **<>int  Laee,  «.  See  Lace. 
ends  of  the  ribands  used  for  tying  the  different  articles  of  The  point  at  which  the  line  of  sight  intersects  the  tra-  Pointless,  a.  Having  no  point;  blunt;  without 

jectory  of  a  projectile. 

Natural  point-blank,  that  when  the  line  of  sight  is 
horizontal.  1 


whatever  serves  to  mark  progress  or  indicate  a  transi-  Point,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Northumberland 


tion  from  one  shite  or  position  to  another ;  as,  a  point 
of  precedence. 

“  I  have  touch'd  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness.” — Shake. 
— In  punctuation,  a  character  used  to  mark  the  divisions 
of  sentences  in  writing,  or  the  pauses  to  be  observed  in 
reading  or  speaking,  as  the  comma.  Ac.  —  Salient  trait 


co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Point  al,  a.  [Fr.l  ( Bot .)  The  pistil  of  a  plant. 
Point  a  la  Ilaohc,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village,  cap. 

of  Plaquemime  parish,  abt.  46  m.  S.E.  of  New  Orleans. 
Point-a-Pitre,  ( La . )  a  town  of  the  island  of  Guade¬ 
loupe,  W.  Indies,  abt.  IS  m.  N.E.  of  Basseterre;  pop. 
12.103. 


in  . . urn,  .he  pnin.  of  a  home,  hog.  io.-Ain.  '  fni  m.  Off .  of  5nn  Fro,,,:, on, 

end:  purpose;  thing  to  be  reached,  or  accomplishment 
as,  it  was  the  point  of  my  ambition. 


“  True  to  the  kindred  pointe  ot  Heaven  and  Home.”  —  Wordeicorth. 


on  the  E.  side  of  the  entrance  to  Atchafalaya  Bay.  It 
exhibits  a  fixed  light  70  ft.  above  the  sea;  Lat.  29°  19' 
N.,  Lon.  91°  22'  W. 


dress  upon  the  person,  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries; 
—  they  occupied  the  place  of  the  modern  button. 

— Place  to  which  anything  is  directed,  or  the  direction  in 
which  an  object  is  presented  to  the  eye ;  as,  a  point  of 
light.  —  Act  of  aiming  or  striking.  —  A  single  position 
or  assertion  ;  a  single  part  of  a  complicated  question  or 
the  whole. 

( Geom .)  That  which  has  position  but  not  magnitude. 
The  extremities  of  a  line  are  points. 

( Nang .)  One  of  the  32  divisions  into  which  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  horizon  and  the  mariner's  compass 
are  distinguished,  each  comprehending  11°  15'. 

(Astron.)  A  certain  place  marked  in  the  heavens,  or 
distinguished  for  its  importance  in  astronomical  calcu¬ 
lations;  as,  the  equinoctial,  solstitial,  nodal,  and  verti¬ 
cal  points. 


no  point; 

keenness  or  smartness;  dull:  stupid;  obtuse; 
pointless  needle,  a  pointless  remark. 

Poiutleted,  a.  (Bot.)  Apiculate. 

Point  L.ol>os.  in  California,  a  headland  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Golden  Gate,  abt.  6  m.  W.  of  San  Francisco. 


tint-blank  range,  the  range  of  the  apparent  right  line  Point  of  Rocks,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Fred- 
ball  discharged. — Point-blank  shot,  the  shot  of  a  erick  co-  abt.  65  m.  N.W.  by  N.  of  Annapolis, 
pointed  directly  at  the  mark.  Point  Pleas  ant,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Warren 


— a.  Aimed  directly  toward  the  mark. —  Hence,  by  anal 
ogy.  plain  ;  direct ;  express  ;  as,  a  print-blank  denial. 

Point -  ’  * 
of  a 

gun  pointed 

— adv.  In  a  point-blank  manner;  expressly;  plainly.  j  co-»  P°P  abt.  1,300. 

Point  Bluff,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Adams  Point  Pleasant,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Hardin 
co.,  abt.  10  m.  E.  of  Mauston.  I  co.,  abt.  5  m.  W.  of  Eldora. 

Point  Boni  ta,  in  California, a  headland  forming  the)  Point  Pleasant,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  New 
S.  extremity  of  Marin  co.,  ou  the  N.  side  of  the  Golden  |  Madrid  co.,  abt.  8  m.  S.  of  New  Madrid. 

Gate,  abt.  Z]/2  m.  N.  of  Point  Lobos. 

Point  Com  merce,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of 
Greene  co.,  abt.  80  m.  W.S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 


(.Vu.t.)  A  dot  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  a  note,  to  Point-(Tappni,  (pwdng'ddp-pwe.)  n.  [Fr*7  Basis; 

ICO  its  Faina  ni-  ni-alano.  V. 1  If  i  „ : . .  .  .  _  •  «  .  47  '  .  L  .  .  J .  " 


raise  its  Talue  or  prolong  its  time  by  one  half.- 
a  tune. 


-A  note ; 


pivot;  point  ot  support:  a  fixed  point  on  which  troops 
move, and  operations  rest. 


Point  Pleasant,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clermont 
co.,  abt.  25  n».  S.E.  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  the  birth-place 
of  Gen.  U  S  Grant. 

Point  PI  easant,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Bucks  co.,  abt.  120  in.  E  of  Harrisburg. 

■  Point  Pleasant,  in  tr.  Virginia ,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Mason  co.,  abt.  175  m.  S  W.  of  Wheeling. 

_ _  _ _  Points  of  the  Com 'pass.  See  Compass. 

15' E.  It  has  a  good  harbor.  iMp.  3,000  *  Points  of  the  Esciitch'eon.  (Her.)  See  Es- 

— Particular;  instance;  single  thing  or  subject;  as,  in  Point  Dong-las,  in  Minnesota,  a  post- village  of  Wash-  cutciieon. 

ington  co.,  abt.  26  m.  S.E.  of  St.  Paul.  Point'ville.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Burling- 

Pointe  Coupee,  in  Louisiana,  a  S.E.  central  co. ;  ton  co.,  abt.  11  m.  E.  of  Mount  Holly. 
area,  abt.  6u<i  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi  and  Atcha-  Poir<§,  (pwd-rai',)  a  town  of  W.  France,  dept,  of  Yen- 
falaya  rivers,  besides  several  lass  important  streams.!  dee.  7  m.  N.W.  of  Napoleon  Vendee;  pop.  4.0  H). 

.  _r».  .  (  prov.  of  Turin,  14  m.  S.E.  of 


( Her.)  An  ordinary  somewhat  resembling  the  pile,  bnt  Point  tie  Galle.  a  fortified  seaport-town  of  the  S  W. 
issuing  from  the  base  of  the  escutcheon  instead  of  the  of  Ceylon,  70  m.  S.E.  of  Colombo;  Lat.  6°  N.  Lon  80° 
chief.  l-V  v  t »  u.-  - - a  ^ 


print  of  fact,  in  point  of  time. 

"  This  lettev  is,  in  every  point,  an  admirable  pattern  of  writing.' 

Sieift. 

(Tiaut.)  See  Reef-poixt. 

(Railroad  Eng.)  In  England,  the  switch  of  a  rail¬ 
road  track. 

(Note.  The  word  point  is  used  generally  in  the  sciences 
and  arts,  either  in  the  geometrical  sense,  or  in  that  of 
degree,  condition,  or  change,  and  with  some  accom¬ 
panying  qualifying  term;  as,  melting-pot /it,  freeziug- 
point.) 

At  the  point,  on  the  print ,  as  near  as  possible;  on  the  Point  ed 
brink  or  verge:  as,  she  was  on  the  point  of  going. — Nine  tectcre. 

poj^of  th,.  law,  the  greater  weight  of  authority ;  all  Point  edly,  adv.  In  a  pointed  manner ;  with  lively 

turns  of  thought  or  expression.—  With  direct  assertion ; 


ated;  as,  a  pointed  stake. —  Characterized  by  keenness, 
pungency,  or  epigrammatical  smartness;  as,  pointed 
wit,  a  pointed  rebuke. 

Architec  ture.  See  Mediaeval  Archi- 


but  the  tenth  point  of  the  law.  —  Point-no-point,  a 
manner  of  proceeding  or  discussion,  which,  after  much 


display  of  action  or  argument,  proves  abortive. — Point 
of  horse.  (Mining.)  The  spot  where  the  vein  of  ore  is, 


with  express  reference  to  a  subject :  with  explicitness;  I 
pi umply ;  as,  I  asked  him  pointedly  not  to  press  the 
matter. 
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Lat.  prtidn,  pensum.  to  cause 
in  weight ;  to  make  of  equal 
weight ;  as,  to  prise  the  scales  of  a  balance. —  To  hold 
or  place  in  equilibrium  or  equiponderauce. —  To  load 
with  weight  for  balancing.  —  To  weigh:  to  examine  or 
determine,  as  by  the  balance.  —  To  oppress;  to  over¬ 
burden  ;  to  weigh  down. 

••  Lest  leaden  slumber  poise  one  down  to-morrow.” — Shake. 

-7i.  [Fr.  poids,  from  pescr .]  Weight;  gravity:  that 
which  causes  a  body  to  descend  or  gravitate  toward  the 
centre.  —  The  weight  or  mass  of  metal  used  in  weighing 
with  steelyards,  to  balance  the  substance  weighed  — 


POIS 


POLA 


POLA 
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Balance;  equilibrium;  equipoise;  equipondernnce. — A 
regulating  power ;  that  which  balances;  us,  the  poise  of 
judgment  is  often  deficient  in  men  of  imagination. 

Poi*on,  (poi'zn,)  n.  [Fr. ;  from  low  Lat.  pntionare, 
Irom  Lat.  potto.  a  potion,  a  draught.]  Any  substance 
which,  when  administered  in  small  quantities,  is  capable 
of  aiding  deleteriously  cm  the  body.  In  general  lan¬ 
guage,  however,  the  term  is  applied  to  those  substances' 
only  which  destroy  life  in  small  doses.  In  medical  ju¬ 
risprudence  it  is  found  very  difficult  to  laydown  the 
exact  boundary-line  between  medicines  and  poisons.  I 
A  writer  in  legal  medicine  has  suggested  the  following! 
definition:  “  A  poison  is  a  substance  which,  when  taken! 
internally,  is  capable  of  destroying  life  without  acting 
mechanically  on  the  system.”  The  law,  however,  never! 
regards  the  manner  in  which  the  substance  administered ! 
acts.  Il  it  be  capable  of  destroying  life,  or  injuring j 
tiie  health  of  an  individual,  it  is  of  little  consequence, 
so  far  as  the  responsibility  of  a  poisoner  is  concerned, 
whether  the  action  on  the  body  be  of  a  mechanical  or) 
a  chemical  nature.  The  words  of  the  statute  on  poison-  j 
ing  are  very  general,  and  embrace  all  kinds  of  sub-! 
stances,  whether  they  be  popularly  or  professionally  I 
regarded  as  poisons  or  not.  Thus  it  is  laid  down  that 
“  whoever  shall  administer,  or  cause  to  be  taken  by  any 
person,  any  poison,  or  other  destructive  thing,  with  in¬ 
tent  to  commit  murder,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
being  convicted  thereof,  shall  suffer  death.”  Poisons 
have  been  divided  into  tiiree  classes,  according  to  their 
mode  of  action  on  the  system;  namely,  irritants,  nor- 
colics,  and  narcoti  co-irritants.  The  narcotic  and  nar- 
cotico-irri Pints  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  one  large 
class, —  the  neurotics  —  as  their  special  action  is  to  affect 
directly  one  or  more  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  Nar¬ 
cotic  poisons  can  also  be  subdivided  into  cerebral ,  spinal , 
and  cerebrospinal,  according  to  whether  the  substance 
affects  directly  the  brain,  the  spinal  marrow,  or  both 
of  these  organs.  Irritant  poisons,  when  taken  in 
small  doses,  speedily  occasion  violent  vomiting  and 
purging.  These  symptoms  are  eitiier  accompanied  or 
followed  by  intcyi.se  pain  in  the  abdomen.  As  their 
name  implies,  their  action  is  to  irritate  and  inflame. 
Many  substances  belonging  to  this  class  of  poisons 
possess  corrosive  properties;  such  as  the  strong  mineral 
acids,  caustic  alkalies,  bromine,  corrosive  sublimate.! 
ami  others.  Some  irritants  do  not  possess  any  corrosive 
action;  such  as  arsenic,  the  poisonous  salts  of  baryta, 
carbonate  of  lead,  cautharides,  Ac.,  which  are  called 
pure  irritants;  they  exert  no  destructive  chemical 
action  on  the  tissues,  but  simply  irritate  them.  —  The 
cases  in  which  there  are  antidotes  qualified  to  neutralize 
chemically  the  action  of  the  poison  are  few  in  number. 
For  the  mineral  acids  we  must  prescribe  chalk  or  mag¬ 
nesia  in  water,  with  the  view  of  neutralizing  them,  after 
which  milk  should  be  given  freely.  The  alkalies  and 
their  carbonates  must  be  neutralized  by  vinegar  and 
water,  or  lemon-juice  mixed  with  water,  after  which 
milk  should  be  given.  For  oxalic  acid,  the  antidote  is 
chalk  or  magnesia  in  water,  by  which  an  insoluble 
oxalate  of  lime  or  magnesia  is  formed.  For  arsenic ,  the 
hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  has  been  regarded  as  an 
antidote,  but  its  efficacy  is  doubtful.  Vomiting  should 
be  excited  by  the  administration  of  a  scruple  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  in  warm  water,  and  after  the  stomach  has  been 
well  cleared  out,  demulcent  fluids,  such  as  flour  and 
water,  or  milk,  should  be  given.  Corrosive  sublimate 
combines  with  albumen  (white  of  egg),  and  forms  an 
insoluble  inert  mass;  nitrate  of  silver  is  neutralized  by 
chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  dissolved  in  water; 
tartarized  antimony  is,  to  a  great  degree,  rendered  inert 
by  the  administration  of  a  decoction  of  bark  of  gall-nuts ; 
and  acetate  of  lead  is  rendered  inert  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  converts  it  into  an 
insoluble  sulphate  of  lead.  In  all  cases  of  suspected 
poisoning,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  poison  is  not 
known,  the  safest  course  is  at  once  to  produce  vomiting 
by  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  in  its  absence  by  a  dessert¬ 
spoonful  of  flour  of  mustard  suspended  in  tepid  water, 
and  to  continue  the  vomiting  till  all  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  are  discharged,  after  which  milk ‘Should  be 
given  freely.  (See  Arsenic.)  —  Most  of  the  known  gases 
—  except  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  —  have  a 
poisonous  action  when  inhaled  into  the  lungs;  but  in 
these  cases  death,  if  it  ensues,  is  popularly  said  to  be 
due  to  suffocation,  although,  strictly  speaking,  a  person 
who  dies  from  the  effect  of  carbonic  acid,  or  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  or  of  any  other  noxious  gas,  is  in  reality  just 
as  much  poisoned  as  if  he  had  taken  oxalic  acid  or 
arsenic.  The  poisons  that  may  affect  the  body  by  direct 
Introduction  into  the  circulation,  through  a  puncture 
or  abrasion,  may  be  derived  from  the  mineral,  the  vege-' 
table,  or  the  animal  kingdom;  but,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions  (as,  for  example,  Wourali  Poison,  7.  v.),  the  poisons 
derived  from  the  mineral  and  vegetable  kingdoms  would 
act  as  efficiently  if  introduced  into  the  stomach  as  if 
injected  into  the  circulating  blood;  while  the  animal 
poisons  act  only  l»y  direct  introduction  into  the  blood, 
and  are  inert  when  introduced  into  the  stomach. 

— By  implication,  anything  which  deteriorates,  taints,  im¬ 
pairs,  or  destroys  moral  health  or  purity ;  as,  the  poison 
of  sin  or  infidelity. 

— v.  a.  To  infect  with  poison  or  anything  fatal  to  life;  as, 
to  poison  an  arrow. — To  attack,  injure,  or  kill  by  poison. 

— To  taint;  to  mar;  to  impair,  as  one’s  enjoyment;  to  cor¬ 
rupt,  as  the  morals. 

“  Notions  with  which  the  schools  had  poisoned  our  youth  ” 

iJavenant. 

Poi'so nablo.  a.  That  may  he  poisoned. 

Poisoner,  (pni'sn-er,)  n.  One  who  poisons  or  cor¬ 
rupts;  that  which  taints  or  corrupts. 

Po i  so  11 -fan n.  See  Serpent. 


Poi  son -gland,  n.  One  of  those  glands  which  secrete 
an  acrid  or  venomous  liquor,  conveyed  along  an  instru¬ 
ment  capable  of  Inflicting  a  wound,  are  so  termed.  The 
glands  at  the  sides  of  the  head  of  poisonous  serpents, 
those  at  the  base  of  the  hollow  jaws  of  the  centipede, 
or  at  the  aculeated  tail  of  the  scorpion,  and  that  com¬ 
municating  with  the  sting  of  the  bee,  are  examples. 
Poi'sion-hemlock,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Conium. 

Poi  won-ivy,  Poi  son-oak,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Rhus. 

Poi'wouoiiw,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of,  or  containing 
poison  ;  venomous ;  deadly;  corrupting ;  impairing  sound¬ 
ness  or  purity. 

Poi'sonoiitt  Darnel,  n.  (Bot.)  SeeLoLiuM. 

Poi  sonoiisly,  adv.  With  poisonous,  fatal,  or  inju¬ 
rious  effects. 

Poi  son  on  s  11  ess.  n.  Quality  of  being  injurious,  or  of 
being  tatal  or  injurious  to  health,  soundness. or  purity. 

Pois  qneniqnes,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Moringacej;. 

Poissy,  (pwas-seF,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Seine- 
et-Loire,  ou  the  Seine,  10  m.  N.N.W.  of  Versailles:  pop. 
4.300. 

Poitiers,  (pwoi-te'ai,)  a  city  of  France,  cap.  of  dept, 
of  Vienne,  on  the  Clair, a  tributary  of  the  Vienne,  58  m. 
S.S.E.  ot  Tours.  It  lias  several  fine  squares,  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  which  is  t lie  Place  Imperial*.  The  most  promi¬ 
nent  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  hall  of  justice, 
and  public  library, containing  25,000  volumes.  Manvf. 
Woollen  goods,  hosiery,  lace,  hats,  Ac.  It  is  the  scene 
of  the  victory  of  the  English,  under  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  over  the  French,  under  John  I.  and  his  son 
Philip,  both  of  whom  were  taken  prisoners,  in  1356. 
Pop.  31,034. 

Poitou.  ( pni-too', )  a  former  prov.  of  France,  now  com¬ 
prising  the  depts.  of  Charente,  Deux-Sevres,  Indre-et- 
Loire,  Vendee,  ami  Vienne.  Cap.  Fontenay. 

Poitrine,  (  piva'lreen,)  n.  [Fr.]  In  ancient  armor,  the 
breastplate  of  a  knight;  also,  the  overlapping  scales  or 
sheets  of  metal  which  covered  the  breast  of  a  war- 
horse.  —  (Fair  holt.) 

Pokag'011.  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Cass  co.,  abt.  7  m.  N.E.  of  Niles;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Poke,  n.  [A.  S.  pocca;  Icel.  paid,  a  sack,  a  hag.]  A 
pocket;  a  small  bag.  —  A  long,  wide  sleeve,  formerly 
worn. 

To  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke  (i.  e.,  a  bag),  to  buy  a  thing 
without  seeing  it,  or  ascertaining  its  quality  or  value. 

Poke,  v.  a.  [D.  poken,  to  poke;  Icel.  piaka ,  to  stimu¬ 
late,  to  urge  on.J  To  thrust  or  push  against  with  any¬ 
thing  pointed ;  —  hence,  to  feel  or  search  for  with  a  long 
instrument.  —  To  thrust  at  with  the  horns,  as  an  ox. 

To  poke  fun,  to  make  fun;  to  joke;  to  jest;  to  act  the 
droll. 

To  poke  fun  at,  to  make  a  butt  or  laughing-stock  of; 
to  jeer;  to  ridicule.  (Colloquially  used.) 

— v.  n.  To  grope,  as  in  the  dark,  with  the  hand  or  hands 
thrust  forward. 

To  poke  at,  to  make  a  thrust  with  the  horns. 

Poke,  n.  A  thrust;  a  push  ;  as,  to  give  a  person  a  poke 
in  the  ribs. 

— An  Americanism  for  an  idle,  dawdling,  orstupid  person. 

— A  yoke  to  prevent  unruly  beasts  lrom  breaking  through 
fences.  (U.  S.) 

— v.  a.  To  harness  with  a  poke;  as,  to  poke  an  ox. 

Poke,  n.  (Bot.)  See  PuYTOLACCACEiE. 

Poke'-boimet,  n.  A  long,  straight,  projecting  bon¬ 
net,  like  those  worn  by  Quakeresses. 

Poke  pallia,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Douglas  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  500. 

Pok'er.  ti.  He  who  or  that  which  pokes.  —  An  iron  in¬ 
strument  used  in  poking  or  stirring  a  fire. 

(Naut.)  An  instrument  employed  in  driving  hoops  on 
masts. 

Pok'er,  n.  A  game  at  cards  played  in  the  U.  States. 

Pok'er,  n.  [Dan. pokker,  the  devil.]  A  bugbear;  a  hob¬ 
goblin.  (Vulgar.) 

Pok'er  Flat,  or  Pocket  Flat,  in  California ,  a  village 
of  Sierra  co.,  abt.  60  m.  N.E.  of  Marysville. 

Po'kono.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  creek  flowing  into  Brod- 
head's  Creek  from  Monroe  co. 

— A  township  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Po'kono  Mountain,  or  High  Knob,  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  n.  spur  of  the  Alleghanies  in  Carbon  and  Monroe  cos. 

Pok'erisli,  a.  Calculated  to  awaken  fear ;  abounding 
in  terrifying  influences  or  objects.  (American.) 

Pok'er-jiieturc,  n.  A  sort  of  picture  made  by  drawing 
a  heated  poker  over  the  surface  of  white-wood,  deal,  Ac. 

Poke'-weed,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Phytolaccace.e. 

Pok  ing,  a.  Drudging;  servile;  also,  prying. 

Poklngr-stick,  n.  A  steel  rod  formerly  used  in  ad¬ 
justing  the  plaits  of  ruffs. 

Pok  y,  o.  Stupid:  dull;  inane;  spiritless. 

Polac'ca,  Pola'cre,  n.  [Fr.  polaque;  Sp.  polacra; 
It.  polacca.]  ( Naut .)  A  merchant- vessel  used  in  the 
Mediterranean,  having  three  pole-masts,  without  tops, 
caps,  or  cross-trees,  with  a  bowsprit  of  one  piece. 

(Mns.)  See  Polonaise. 

Po  land.  [Fr.  Pnlngne.]  Once  a  large  and  important 
kingdom  situated  in  the  N.E.  of  Europe,  hut  now  ex¬ 
punged  from  all  maps  as  an  independent  country.  P.  | 
was  bounded  on  the  N.  hv  the  Baltic,  S.  l>y  Wallachia, 
Moldavia,  and  Hungary,  W.  by  Germany,  and  E.  by 
Russia.  P.  was  the  most  level  country  in  Europe,  the 
Carpathian  mountains  on  the  S.  and  W.,  as  a  boundary 
from  Hungary,  being  the  only  mountain-range  of  any 
height  in  the  kingdom.  The  rivers  of  chief  note  are 
the  Vistula,  Bug,  Niemen.  Dwina,  Dneiper,  and  Dneister. 
either  flowing  into  the  Baltic  or  the  Euxine.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  mineral  products  are  iron,  lead,  gold,  and  silver, 
with  salt,  which  last,  from  the  abundance  of  the  yield, 
and  the  size  and  richness  of  the  mines,  was  considered 
as  tiie  natural  wealth  of  the  country.  The  climate  of 
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P.  is  extremely  cold,  humid,  and  unhealthy;  the  soil 
generally  fertile,  for  though  agriculture  was  always 
neglected,  the  yield  of  corn  was  enormous.  Cattle  and 
wheat  are  still  the  chief  agricultural  products.  P.  was 
anciently  divided  into  twelve  provinces,  each  of  which 
being  governed  by  a  chief,  called  a  Palatine.  The 
1  oles  were  originally  a  tribe  ot  Vandals,  whose  history 
is  quite  unknown  before  the  sixth  century.  About 
the  year  750,  the  people,  oppressed  by  their  petty 
chiefs,  were  resolved  to  shake  off  the  tyranny  of  their 
rulers,  and  elected  a  chief  uuigistiate  to  govern  them, 
under  the  title  ot  Duke.  This  state  of  tilings  endured 
till  the  year  9h9,  when  the  reigning  duke,  Boleslass, 
having  made  himself  illustrious  1.3  his  conquests  and 
military  genius,  was  dignified  with’  the  title  of  king  by 
Otho  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  from  which  time  the 
title  became  established  in  P. ;  and,  though  the  crown 
was  elective,  it  often  continued  in  the  same  family  for 
many  years,  passing  from  father  to  son.  From  the  13th 
century,  the  Poles  became  the  most  warlike  nation  in 
Europe,  and  from  the  time  when  the  Turks  first  crossed 
the  Hellespont  and  settled  in  Greece,  P  was  denominated 
the  shield  of  Eastern  Europe.  In  1674.  John  Sohieski 
was  advanced  to  tiie  kingly  dignity,  and  under  him  the 
Polish  arms  acquired  a  glory  that  eclipsed  all  other  na¬ 
tions  of  that  age.  Sohieski  formed  a  league  with  tiie 
Emperor  Leopold,  and  when  that  monarch  had  been 
defeated,  and  his  capital  on  the  point  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks,  Sohieski  advanced  to  Vienna, 
raised  the  siege,  and,  defeating  the  invaders,  drove  them 
back  in  rout  to  Constantinople.  The  war  of  succession 
that  succeeded,  between  Charles  MI.  of  Sweden  and 
Frederic  Augustus  of  Saxony,  almost  ruined  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  hastened  its  fatal  end.  Count  Poniatowski, 
who,  in  1764,  was  elected  to  the  throne  by  the  name 
of  Stanislaus  Augustus,  was  the  last  king  of  Poland. 
Under  this  unfortunate  sovereign,  the  country  became 
the  theatre  of  a  long  and  devastating  war;  the  cities 
were  pillaged,  the  country  deluged  by  hosts  of  Cos- 
eoeks  and  brutal  Muscovite  soldiery,  and  P.  in  the  end 
divided  between  Catherine  of  Russia.  Joseph  II.,  empe¬ 
ror  of  Germany,  and  Frederic  of  Prussia.  This  shame¬ 
ful  partition  of  an  ancient  nation,  which  drove  Stanis¬ 
laus  in  exile  to  France,  was  perpetrated  in  1772.  In 
1795,  a  further  dismemberment  was  effected  between  the 
three  great  powers,  and  the  whole  of  J\  absorbed,  ex¬ 
cept  the  ancient  city  of  Cracow,  with  a  few  miles  of  ad¬ 
jacent  country,  which,  elected  into  a  free  and  indepen¬ 
dent  state,  was  left  to  point  to  future  ages  where  the 
once  warlike  nation  of  P.  stood  on  the  physical  map  of 
Europe.  Of  the  three  spoilers  of  P..  Russia  possesses 
the  largest  share  of  territory  and  population.  Frequent 
insurrections  have  occurred.  In  1830,  a  revolution  took 
place,  hut  ended  in  the  surrender  of  Warsaw  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  Poles.  In  1832,  what  remained  of  P. 
was  declared  a  part  of  the  Russian  empire.  In  1846.  an 
attempt  was  made  at  Cracow  to  recover  independence, 
but  it  ended  in  the  subjugation  of  tiie  last  remnant  of 
the  country,  which  was  auuexed  to  Austria.  In  1863, 
the  Polish  people,  under  the  leadership  of  Langiewicz, 
made  another  abortive  at  tempt  to  free  their  country  from 
the  Russian  yoke.  In  1864,  the  Russian  govt,  issued  an 
ukase  relieving  the  Polish  peasantry  from  the  oppres¬ 
sive  demands  exacted  by  the  land-proprietors,  and  the 
country  has,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  remained 
tranquil. 

Po  land,  Kingdom  of.la  part  of  Russian  Poland, 
constituted  a  kingdom  in  1862.  under  the  grand-duke 
Constantine  as  viceroy,  comprising  the  chief  part  of  that 
which,  from  1807  to  1813,  formed  tiie  duchy  of  Warsaw. 
It  consists  of  the  central  provinces  of  Poland,  hounded 
all  along  its  frontier  by  tiie  respective  acquisitions  of 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  Pditical  Divisions.  These 
comprise  six  governments  —  Warsaw.  Radoni,  Lublin, 
Plock,  Augustowa,  and  the  city  of  Warsaw.  Ai’ea, 
49,290  sq.m.  Desc.  A  vast  plain  covered  with  exten¬ 
sive  forests,  and  well  watered.  Prod.  Rye,  buckwheat, 
oats,  barley,  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco.  Min .  Bog-iron, 
zinc,  copper,  coal,  and  salt  The  commerce  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  Pop.  in  1867, 
5,705,607.  Lat.  bet.  50°  4'  and  55°  6'  N.,  Lon.  bet.  17°  40' 
and  24°  18'  E.  See  Galicia. 

Po  land,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Clay  co.,  abt.  25 
m.  E.  of  Terre  Haute. 

Poland,  in  Kansas,  a  village  of  Chase  co.,  abt.  27  m.  W. 
of  Emporia. 

Poland,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Androscoggin 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,200. 

Poland,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Chautauqua  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)1.418.  It  contains  tiie  post-village  of  Polayid 
Centre,  abt.  20  m.  S.S.E.  ot  Maysville. 

— A  post  village  of  Herkimer  co.,  abt.  15  m  N.E.  of  Utica. 

Poland,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  and  tow  nship  of  Maho¬ 
ning  co.,  abt.  174  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus;  pop.  abt.  3.000. 

Poland,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Washington  co.,  abt. 
28  m.  W.N.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

Po'lander,  n.  (Geog.)  A  Pole;  a  native  or  inhabitant 
of  Poland. 

Po  lar,  a.  [Fr.  polaire ;  L.  Lat.  polaris,  from  polos  = 
Gr.  polos,  a  pivot  or  hinge  on  which  anything  turns.] 
Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  the  pole  or  tiie  poles 
of  the  earth,  or  of  the  world,  or  to  the  poles  of  artificial 
globes  ;  situated  near  one  of  the  poles:  proceeding  from 
one  of  the  regions  near  th»*  poles;  as.  polar  winds,  the 
polar  regions,  jm/ar  sens.  —  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
magnetic  p«de.  °r  to  the  point  to  which  the  magnetic 
needle  is  directed. 

(Geom.)  Belonging  to,  reckoned  from,  or  possessing, 
a  common  radiating  point:  as,  polar  coordinates. 

Pilar  axis,  that  axis  of  an  astronomical  instrument, 
as  an  equatorial,  which  is  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis 
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Polar  bear.  ( Zobl .)  See  Bear. 

Hilar  circles.  (Astron.  and  Geog.)  See  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  Cikcles. 

Polar  coordinates.  (Math.)  Coordinates  consist ing 
of  a  radius  rector  and  its  angle  of  inclination  to  another 
line,  or  a  line  and  plane. —  Polar  dial,  a  dial  having  its 
plane  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis.  —  Polar  distance.  See 
Mural  Circle. 

Polar  currents.  (Geog.)  Great  ocean  currents  which 
flow  continually  from  the  polar  regions  towards  the 
equator,  caused  by  the  evaporation  in  the  tropical  re¬ 
gions,  and  by  the  flowing  off  of  the  warmer  or  surface 
currents.  The  ice,  with  the  waters  in  contact  with  it, 
being  of  less  specific  gravity  than  that  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  the  former,  as  it  accumulates,  is  driven  towards 
the  equator  by  the  earth’s  diurnal  motion,  in  the  most 
direct  channel.  The  current  from  the  Arctic  circle 
flows  in  two  channels,  one  descending  along  the  coast 
of  Greenland,  and  the  other  coming  down  through 
Davis’  Strait  along  the  coast  of  Labrador.  They  unite 
at  the  mouth  of  the  straits,  and  flow  in  one  current  S. 
along  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  until  it  meets  the 
Gulf  Stream,  with  which,  however,  it  does  not  coalesce, 
but  continues  its  course  as  an  under-current  westward, 
along  the  American  continent,  as  has  been  proved  by 
the  observations  of  Lieuts.  Maury  and  Walsh  of  the  U. 
S.  navy,  and  other  experienced  navigators. 

Polar  equation  of  a  line,  or  surface ,  an  equation  which 
demonstrates  the  relation  between  the  polar  coordi¬ 
nates  of  every  point  of  the  line. 

Polar  projection ,  the  projection  of  a  portion  of  the 
surface  of  a  sphere  ou  the  plane  of  one  of  the  polar 
circles,  the  eye,  or  poiut  of  projection,  being  at  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  sphere. 

Pol'arehy,  n.  Same  as  Polyarchy,  q.  v. 

Polar  ie.  a.  Same  as  Polar  (r.) 

Polarini'eter,  n.  (Optics.)  Same  as  Polariscope,  q.  v.  j 

Polarim  etry.  n.  [Eng. polar,  and  Gr.  metron ,  meas¬ 
ure.]  Act,  art,  or  process  of  measuring  the  polarization 
of  light.  • 

Pol  aris,  n.  [Lat.]  (Astron.)  The  pole-star. 

Polariscope,  n.  [Eng.  polar,  and  Gr.  skopein ,  to 
view.]  (Ojilics.)  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  polar¬ 
izer  and  an  analyzer,  employed  in  the  polarization  of 
light,  and  in  the  analyzation  of  its  properties. 

Polaristic,  a.  Belonging  to  or  displaying  poles;  pos¬ 
sessing  a  polar  arrangement  or  disposition  ;  proceeding 
from,  or  bearing  upon,  the  presence  of  poles  or  polar 
characteristics  ;  as,  polarislic  attraction  or  repulsion. 

Polarity,  n.  [Fr.  polariU.]  (Phys.)  Property  of 
pointing  towards  the  poles  of  the  earth,  as  that  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  magnet;  property  in  certain  bodies  which 
causes  them  to  point  to  given  poles. 

Po  larizahle.  a.  Susceptible  of  polarization. 

Polariza'tion.  n.  [Fr.  polarisation.]  The  act  of  giv¬ 
ing  polarity  to  a  body  ;  state  of  beiug  polarized,  or  of 
having  polarity. 

P.  of  light.  See  Light. 

Po'lari«e,  v.  a.  [Fr.  polariser.]  To  communicate  polar¬ 
ity  or  polarization  to. 

Polarizer,  n.  That  which  polarizes. 

Po  lar  Ib'gioiis,  the  zones  which  encompass  the 
North  and  South  Poles  within  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
circles. 

Po  lary.a.  Having  a  tendency  or  direction  to  a  pole,  (r.)  [ 

Pol-<lc-L£on.  (St..)  a  t<  iwn  of  France,  dept,  of  Fiuis- 
terre.  10  m.  N.W.  of  Morlaix  ;  pop.  6,704. 

Poliler,  7i.  [D.  and  Low  Ger.]  In  Belgium  and  the 

Netherlands,  a  term  applied  to  a  tract  of  low  land  re¬ 
claimed  and  embanked  from  the  sea;  also  a  tract  of 
marshy  or  fenny  land. 

Pold'way,  n.  A  sort  of  coarse  sacking  resembling 
gummy-cloth,  and  used  for  coal-bags,  Ac. 

Pole,  Reginald,  Cardinal,  an  eminent  statesman,  and 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
was  descended  from  the  blood-royal  of  England,  and  it. 
at  Stourton  Castle,  in  Staffordshire,  in  1500.  He  was 
educated  at  Sheen  Monastery  and  Magdalen  College,; 
Oxford  ;  and  alter  obtaining  preferment  in  the  church, 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  long  resided.  During  his  resi¬ 
dence  there  he  became  the  friend  of  Bembo,  Con  tar  ini, 
Caraffa,  and  Aloysius  Prinli,  the  last  named  becoming 
his  constant  companion.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
opposed  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  from  Catherine  of 
Aragon  in  such  earnest  terms,  that  the  king  drove  him 
from  his  presence,  and  never  saw  him  more.  He  again 
left  England,  was  made  a  cardinal  in  Dec.,  1536,  and 
had  the  ofTer  of  the  popedom  on  the  death  of  Paul  III. 
After  he  had  left  England  Henry  put  to  death  his 
mother,  and  other  members  of  his  family,  for  corre¬ 
sponding  with  him.  He  found  protection  at  Rome,  was 
employed  as  nuncio,  and  was  named  president  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  When  Mary  ascended  the  throne,  P. 
returned  to  England  as  legate,  in  which  capacity  he  ab¬ 
solved  the  parliament  from  their  sin  of  heresy,  and 
reconciled  the  nation  to  the  Holy  See.  The  very  day 
after  the  burning  of  Cranmer,  the  cardinal  was  conse¬ 
crated  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  soon  after  which  he 
was  elected  chancellor  of  both  uni versities,  survived  the 
queen  hut  one  day,  and  D.  Nov.  18,  1558.  1 1  «>  was  buried 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  but  bis  tomb  lias  long  lain 
neglected  and  scarcely  distinguishable. 

Pole,  n.  [  A.  S  pal.  pol.  pH  ;  Ger.  pfahl ;  Lat.  palus,  a 
pale,  a  stake.]  A  long  staff,  or  lengthy  slender  piece  of 
wood  like  the  stem  of  a  small  tree  divested  of  its 
branches  ;  —  used  with  various  applications  ;  as.  a  tall 
piece  of  timber  erected  in  a  perpendicular  position,  as,  a 
May-po/s,  a  liberty-/)"/*,  ft  hop-pole,  a  bean  pole.  Ac. — 
A  carriuge-po/,* ;  that  is.  a  horizontal  pole  separating 
two  nis r»ght  or  carriage  horses  attached  to  a  vehicle. — 
A  rod  ;  a  perch  ;  a  measure  of  length  of  6%  yards  ;  also, 


a  square  measure  of  30%  square  yards.  —  An  iustru*| 
uient  for  measuring. 

Under  bare  poles.  (Natd.)  Having  all  the  sails  in  | 
and  furled,  said  of  a  ship  ;  as,  to  scud  under  bare  poles. . 

—v.  a.  To  furnish  with  poles  for  support  or  inclosure  ;  as,  I 
to  pole  hops.  —  To  bear,  carry,  or  convey  on  poles  ;  as, 
to  pole,  straw  into  a  loft.  —  To  impel  by  poles,  as  a  boat ; 
to  push  forward  by  the  help  of  poles. 

Pole,  n.  [Fr.  pole  ;  It.  polo ;  Lat.  polus  —  Gr.  polos,  a 
pivot  or  hinge  on  which  anything  turns.]  (Physics.) 
A  pivot  or  axis  on  which  anything  turns,  particularly, 
the  axis  of  the  sphere.  — One  of  the  extremities  of  the 
axis  on  which  the  celestial  sphere  revolves.  —  One  of  the 
extremities  of  the  earth’s  axis;  as,  the  North  or  South 
Pole. 

(Astron.)  The  star  which  is  vertical  to  the  North 
Pole  of  the  earth.  See  Pole-star. 

(Magnetism.)  Oue  of  the  two  points  in  a  magnet,  Ac., 
in  which  polar  force  is  manifested  ;  a  point  of  maximum 
intensity  of  a  force  which  has  polarity  ;  as,  the  poles  of 
a  battery.  See  Magnet. 

—Poetically,  that  part  of  the  heavens  about  the  pole; 
hence,  the  firmament ;  the  sky. 

"  Were  I  so  tall  to  reach  the  pole."— Pope. 

Pole  of  maximum  cold ,  one  of  the  points  on  the  ter¬ 
restrial  sphere,  where  the  mean  annual  temperature  is 
lowest,  as  compared  with  that  of  all  other  places  around 
it.  —  Poles  of  the  earth ,  or  teirestrial  poles.  ( Geog. )  The 
two  opposite  points  on  the  earth’s  surface,  forming  the 
extremities  of  its  axis. — Pities  of  the  heavens ,  or  celestial 
p<>le.s,  the  two  opposite  extremities  in  the  celestial 
sphere,  coincident  with  the  earth’s  axis,  and  areuud 
which  the  heavens  appear  to  revolve. 

Pole,  n.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Poland;  a 
Polander. 

Pole-axe,  n.  See  Battle-axe. 

Pole  cat,  n.  [Supposed  an  abbreviation  of  Polish  cat.) 
(Zobl.)  A  sub-genus  of  quadrupeds  in  the  family  Mus- 
telidse.  The  P.,  Putorius  vulgaris,  or  Putorius  alpinus , 
is  common  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  extremely 
destructive  to 
poultry,  and  re¬ 
garded  as  the 
most  voracious 
and  insatiable 
of  all  the  wea¬ 
sel  tribe,  being 
generally 
known  under 
the  names  of  Fig.  2135.  —  polecat. 

the  Foumart , 

Fitchew,  and  Fitchet.  Its  great  peculiarity  is  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  series  of  small  glands  near  the  viscus.  which 
secrete  an  intensely  acrid  ammoniacal  fluid,  which  the 
animal  lias  the  power  of  voiding  when  pursued  or  under 
danger  of  its  life,  and  which,  from  its  intensely  offensive 
odor,  no  dog,  beast,  or  man  can  pass  without  such  a  de¬ 
lay  as  will  allow  time  for  the  escape  of  the  animal. 

Pole-evil,  n.  (Farriery.)  See  Poli.-evil. 

Pole'-lathe,  7i.  A  simple  form  of  lathe,  worked  by  a 
cord  attached  to  the  treadle,  und  connecting  with  an 
oscillating  pole  above. 

Pole'-mast,  n.  (Naut.)  A  mast  made  of  a  single 
tree  or  spar,  as  distinguished  from  one  consisting  of 
several  pieces. 

Polemic,  Polem  ical,  a.  [Fr.  pollmique ;  Gr. 
polemikos]  Militant;  controversial;  disputative:  in¬ 
tended  to  maintain  an  opinion  or  system  in  opposition 
to  others ;  as.  a  poleifnc  book  or  treatise,  polemic  di¬ 
vinity. —  Engaged  in  supporting  an  opinion,  argument, 
or  system  by  controversy;  given  to  disputation;  as,  a 
polemical  writer. 

Polein'ic,  Polem  icist,  n.  A  disputant;  a  contro¬ 
versialist;  one  who  seeks  to  controvert  the  opinion  or 
system  advocated  by  another. 

Polemi  cally  ,  adv.  With  controversy,  disputation,! 
or  contention. 

Polem'ics,  n.  sing.  Contest  or  controversy,  especially 
in  matters  of  religious  doctrine. 

Polem'ist,  n.  A  polemic,  (r.) 

Pol  cm  on  ia'eese,  n.  pi.  ( Bot .)  The  Phlox  family, 
an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Sofanales.  Diag.  5  free  sta¬ 
mens,  axile  placenta*,  and  straight  plano-convex  cotyl¬ 
edons. —  They  are  herbs  with  opposite  or  alternate 
leaves.  Calyx  5-parted,  persistent,  and  generally  regu¬ 
lar.  Corolla  5-lobed,  with  contorted,  or  occasionally 
imbricated  aestivation.  Stamens  alternate  with  the  seg- , 
meats  of  the  corolla;  pollen  usually  of  a  blue  color. 
Ovary  3-celled;  styled  1 ;  stigma  trifid.  Fruit  capsular, 
3-celled,  3-valved.  Seeds  tew  or  many  ;  embryo  straight, 
in  the  .axis  of  copious  horny  albumen.  There  are  17 
genera,  comprising  104  species.  They  abound  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  North  and  South  America.  Many 
species  are  cultivated  in  gardens  on  account  of  the  pret¬ 
tiness  of  their  flowers. 

Poleinoniiim,  n.  The  genus  Phlox,  q.  v. 

Polcm  oseope,  n.  [Fr.,  a  field-glass,  from  Gr.  pnle- 
mos,  war,  and  skopein ,  to  view.]  (Optics.)  An  oblique 
perspective  glass  contrived  tor  seeing  objects  askant  to  j 
the  eye;  —  sometimes,  also,  termed  diagonal  or  side. \ 
opera-glass. 

Polen  t«i.  71.  [It.,  from  Lat.  polenta,  peeled  barley.] 
(Cookery.)  An  Italian  pudding  made  of  Ijidian  meal. 
In  1*  ranee,  a  pudding  made  of  chestnut-meal  boiled  in 
milk. 

Pol'er,  n.  One  who  poles. 

Pole'-star,  n.  (Astron.)  The  star  towards  which 
either  end  of  its  axis  of  rotation  happens  to  he  directed 
at  any  particular  epoch.  Thus  the  earth's  axis,  pro- 1 
longed  at  the  present  time  towards  the  north,  passes 
by  a  star  in  the  constellation  Ursa  Minor,  which  is 
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thence  called  the  Pole-star,  or  Polaris.  Similarly,  the 
axis  prolonged  southwards  passes  through  the  constel¬ 
lation  of  the  Southern  Cross. 

—By  analogy,  that  which  serves  as  a  beacon,  guide,  or 
director. 

Po'lianflte,  n.  (Min.)  A  crystallized  peroxide  of 
manganese. 

Policas'tro,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Calabria  Ul- 
teriore  II.,  19  m.  W.N.W.  of  Cot  rone  ;  pop  4,500. 

Polieastro.  a  seaport-town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Prin- 
cipato  Citeriore,  ou  the  Gulf  of  Polieastro,  22  m.  S-  of 
Diauo;  pop.  7,000. 

Police,  (- les ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  polite, ia,  civil  polity,  a 
state,  from  polites,  a  citizen,  from  polis,  a  city.J  The 
government  of  a  city  or  town;  the  administration  of 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  a  city  or  incorporated  town 
or  borough.  —  The  internal  regulation  and  government 
of  a  kingdom  or  state. 

— A  body  of  civil  officers,  organized  for  the  preservation 
of  public  order,  and  lor  enforcing  the  laws  applying  to 
the  health  and  sanitary  condition  of  a  community. 

Police-const  able  or  officer,  a  functionary  inti  listed  with 
the  execution  of  the  police  regulations  of  a  city  or  coun¬ 
ty  ;  a  policeman.  —  Police-inspector ,  a  superior  police- 
officer. —  Police- jury,  in  Louisiana,  a  body  of  officers, 
who  collectively  exercise  jurisdiction  iu  certain  cases 
of  police,  as  levying  taxes  and  the  like.  (  Webster.)  — 
Police  -  magistrate,  a  judicial  law-officer  who  presides 
over  a  police-court.  —  Police-sergeant,  a  superior  police 
officer.  —  Police  station,  the  place  where  the  police  as¬ 
semble  and  report  for  duty,  and  to  which  prisoners  are 
temporarily  taken  for  detention  previous  to  their  com¬ 
mittal  or  discharge. 

Pollcein»ii,(-/cs-)w.;  pi.  Policemen.  A  police-constable. 

Policial,  (-lish-,)  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  po¬ 
lice.  (k.) 

Policy,  n.  [Fr.  police  ;  Gr.  politeia.]  The  art  or  man¬ 
ner  of  governing  a  <-i tyr.  state,  or  nation  ;  or  that  sys¬ 
tem  of  measures  which  the  sovereign  or  ruler  of  a  coun¬ 
try  adopts  and  pursues,  as  best  adapted  to  the  interests 
of  the  nation  ;  the  course  or  management  of  public  af¬ 
fairs,  with  respect  either  to  foreign  affairs  or  to  internal 
arrangement  or  management,  with  regard  to  the  na¬ 
tional  prosperity. —  Hence,  the  system  of  management 
or  administrative  method  of  any  nation,  community,  or 
institution. —  Prudence  or  wisdom  in  rulers  or  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  management  of  public  or  private  con¬ 
cerns; —  hence,  worldly  wisdom;  cunning;  stratagem. 

—  Dexterity  of  management  or  administrative  powers. 

—  In  Scotlaud,  the  pleasure-grounds  on  a  gentleman’s 
demesne. 

— n.  ( Sp.  poliza  :  It.  polizza,  a  hill  or  schedule,  corrupted 
from  Lat.  pi.  polyptycha,  registers,  account-books,  from 
Gr.  polys ,  many,  and#  ptyx.  ptychos,  a  fold.]  A  warrant 
or  voucher  tor  money  in  the  public  funds. 

(Law.)  The  writing  or  instrument  by  whirl)  a  con¬ 
tract  of  indemnity  is  effected  between  the  insurer  and  the 
insured :  as,  a  policy  of  life  insurance,  a  policy  of  mariue 
insurance. 

Interest  policy,  a  policy  bearing  on  the  face  of  it  a 
declaration  that  the  assured  possesses  a  real,  bona  fide 
interest  in  the  matter  assured. —  Floating  policy,  a 
policy  of  insurauce  extending  over  an  indefinite  time, 
and  applicable  to  various  risks  and  interests. —  Wager 
policy ,  a  policy  bearing  on  the  face  of  it  a  proof  that  the 
contract  embodied  therein  is  found  on  an  ideal  risk 
without  insured  interest  to  the  insurer.  —  A  policy  is 
said  to  be  I'alued  when  the  agreed  value  of  the  interest 
involved  is  declared  on  the  face  of  it  ;  open,  when  the 
value  of  the  interest  is  not  so  declared. 

l*o I i 'ey -book,  n  A  book  kept  in  an  insurance  office 

for  the  registry  of  policies  granted. 

Pol'icy-li  older.  n.  One  to  whom  a  policy  of  in¬ 
surance  is  granted. 

Polijgliano.  ( pol-een-ya'nn ,)  a  town  of  S  Italy,  prov. 
of  Terra  di  Bari,  26  m.  E  S.E  of  Bari :  pop.  4,600. 

Poligny,  (po-leen'ye,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Jura, 
13  m  N.E.  of  Lons  ie-Saulnier;  pop.  6,000. 

Poling,  n.  Act  of  poling;  as,  the  pointy  of  hops,  beans, 
Ac. — Act  of  impelling  with  a  pole  ;  as,  the  poling  of  a 
boat. — One  of  the  planks,  boards,  or  stakes  used  to  up¬ 
hold  the  earth  while  excavating,  tunnelling,  Ac. 

( Gardening .)  Act  or  progress  of  freeing  the  walks 
from  worm-casts  by  means  of  long  poles. 

Polish,  (pol'ish,)  n  [From  Pole.]  (Geog.)  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  Poland  or  its  people. 

Polish,  (pol'ish,)  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  polished  / pol¬ 
ish!.)  [ Fr.  polir,  polissant,  from  Lat.  polio,  to  smooth, 
furbish  ]  To  make  smooth  and  glossy,  usually  by  fric¬ 
tion  ;  as,  to  polish  marble,  metals,  Ac.  —  To  refine;  to 
wear  off  rudeness,  rusticity,  or  roughness  of  manners; 
to  make  refined,  elegant,  and  polite;  as,  polished  life. 

— v.n.  To  become  smooth ;  to  receive  a  gloss;  to  take  a 
smooth  and  glossy  surface. 

— 7i.  A  smooth,  glossy  surface  produced  by  burnishing  or 
friction  :  as,  to  give  boots  a  bright  polish  — Refinement ; 
politeness;  elegance  of  manners. 

Pol  ishahle.  a.  Susceptible  of  polish. 

Pol ishedness,  (ptil'isht-ness.)  n  State  of  being  pol¬ 
ished.  or  of  being  refined  and  elegant. 

Polisher,  n.  The  person  who,  or  instrument  or  sub¬ 
stance  which,  polishes. 

Polishing-iron.  n.  A  smoothing-iron:  a  flat-iron. 

Polishing-slate,  n.  A  hone;  a  whetstone. 

Pol  ishing-snake. n.  A  lithographer's  tool. 

Polistiiia.  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Calabria  Ulte¬ 
rior!*  I.,  13  m.  K.N.K  of  Pal  ini  ;  pip  6,000 

Polite',  a.  [Lat.  pol  it  as,  from  polio,  to  polish  ]  Pol¬ 
ished  in  manners;  having  elegance  or  refinement  of 
deportment;  courteous;  complaisant;  urbane;  well- 

I  bred;  civil. 
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Politely*  adv.  With  elegauce  of  manners;  cour-; 
teuusly;  genteelly. 

Polite  m  ss.  n.  Quality  of  being  polite:  polish  or 
elegance  of  manners  or  deportment :  gentility  ;  good- 
breeding;  urbanity:  ease  and  gracefulness  of  manners, 
combined  with  attention  to  the  convenience  of  others; 
refinement;  complaisance;  courtesy ;  obliging  attentions.  I 
“  Wit  is  by  politeness  keenest  set." —  Young. 

Poll t esse*  (des,)  n.  [Fr.]  Politeness;  good-breeding. I 

Politic*  a.  [Fr  .politique;  hut.  politic  us.]  Of,  or  be¬ 
longing  to  citizens:  political;  as,  the  body  politic. — 
Belonging,  or  having  relerence  to,  or  promoting  a  policy, 
particularly,  a  national  policy  :  well-devised  ;  adapted 
to  its  end,  right  or  wrong;  —  said  of  measures;  as,  a 
politic  step,  a  politic  scheme. — Wise,  prudent,  and  saga¬ 
cious  in  devising  and  pursuing  measures  adapted  to 
promote  the  public  we  Hare ;  ingenious  iu  originating,  | 
or  promoting,  or  carrying  out  any  scheme  of  national 
or  personal  aggrandizement,  or  in  adapting  means  to 
the  end,  whether  good  or  evil  ;  —  said  of  persons;  as,  a 
politic  statesman,  a  politic  manner. 

Polit  i  cal,  a.  [Lat  politicos ;  Gr.  politikos ,  from 
polites ,  a  citizen.]  Having  a  regular  system  of  govern¬ 
ment.  (r.) — Pertaining  or  relating  to  policy,  or  to  civil 
government  and  its  administration;  pertaining  to  a 
nation  or  state,  or  to  nations  and  states,  as  distinguished 
from  civil  or  municipal  bodies ;  as,  a  political  writer,  a 
political  measure,  a  political  economy,  the  political  state 
of  Europe,  Ac. —  Public  ;  treating  of  politics  or  govern¬ 
ment;  derived  from  office  or  connection  with  govern¬ 
ment  ;  as,  political  power,  a  political  character. 

JWiticul  arithmetic,  the  art  of  ratiocination  by  statis¬ 
tics;  application  of  figures  to  political  economy. 

Political  ec-rnomy,  that  department  of  social  philosophy 
which  treats  of  the  sources  ami  methods  of  application 
of  national  wealth  and  prosperity.  See  Philosophy. 

Political  geography ,  that  department  of  geography 
which  treats  of  the  various  countries  of  the  earth,  or 
the  different  nations  into  which  they  are  divided,  and 
recounts  and  illustrates  their  moral  and  social  status, 
and  their  political  constitution. 

Polit  iealism*  n.  Party  spirit  in  political  affairs. 

Politically*  adv.  In  a  political  manner;  with  re¬ 
lation  to  the  government  of  a  nation  or  state;  having 
relation  to  politics. 

Poli  t  ioastor,  n.  A  sucking  statesman;  a  petty 
politician;  an  empiric  in  political  matters.  (R.) 

Polit  iciau*  (-tlsh'an.)  n.  [Fr.  politicien.]  One  versed 
in  politics,  or  in  the  science  of  government  and  the  art 
of  governing;  one  devoted  to  political  matters. —  A 
schemer;  a  man  of  artful  designs  and  deep  contriv¬ 
ances.  (R.) 

Polit'ieist,(  nif,)n.  A  publicist;  apolitical  writer,  (r.) 

Politicly,  adv.  In  a  political  manner;  sagaciously; 
artfully ;  diplomatically. 

Pol  itics,  n.  sing.  [Fr. politique,  from  Gr.  he  politike, 
from  politilcos.]  In  its  widest  acceptation,  is  both  the 
science  and  the  art  of  government,  or  the  science  whose 
object  is  the  regulation  of  man  in  all  his  relations  as  the 
member  of  a  state,  and  the  application  of  this  science  ; 
but  it  is  more  commonly  used  to  signify  the  course  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  government  of  a  country,  particularly  in  its 
relations  with  foreign  states.  (See  Diplomacy.)  As  a 
Rtate  is  a  body  of  men  united  together  for  mutual  bene¬ 
fit,  and  the  better  to  carry  out  the  ends  of  life,  politics 
extends  to  the  various  means  by  which  tnese  purposes 
are  effected,  and  includes  whatever  is  the  subject  of  posi¬ 
tive  laws.  It  iucludes  the  various  branches  of  inter¬ 
national  law.  constitutional  law,  political  economy,  di¬ 
plomacy.  police,  Ac.  The  political  sciences  are  usually 
divided  into  the  abstract,  or  purely  philosophical,  and 
the  historical  and  practical. 

Pol  ity,  n.  [Gr.  poliUia.]  Policy;  the  form  or  con¬ 
stitution  of  civil  government  of  a  nation  or  state;  the 
constitution  or  general  fundamental  principles  of  govt, 
of  any  class  of  citizens,  considered  in  an  appropriate 
character,  or  as  a  subordinate  state;  as,  ecclesiastical 
polity. 

(Note.  Policy  and  polity  were  originally  of  identical 
meaning.  Among  the  moderns,  however,  the  term 
policy  is  applied  to  the  administration  of  political  affairs; 
polity  to  the  structure,  form,  or  basis  of  government.) 

Poliz  zi,  a  town  of  Italy,  iu  Sicily,  18  iu.  S.E.  of  Paler¬ 
mo  ;  pop.  6,000. 

Polk.  James  Knox,  an  American  statesman,  and  11th 
President  of  the  U.  States,  b.  in  Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C., 
in  1795.  After  graduating  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  P.  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1820.  In  1825,  he  entered 
Congress  as  a  Democrat, 
and  speedily  became  one 
of  the  foremost  adversa¬ 
ries  of  the  government  of 
J.  Q.  Adams,  and,  snl>- 
seqnently,  a  warm  sup¬ 
porter  of  that  of  General 
Jackson.  In  1835,  /*  was 
elected  speaker,  and  re¬ 
elected  in  1837,  presiding 
over  the  House  for  five 
sessions.  In  1839  he  was 
chosen  governor  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and.  in  1844,  elect¬ 
ed  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  Republic.  His  ten¬ 
ure  of  office  was  characterized  by  the  active  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  war  against  Mexico,  arid  the  eventual  cession  1 
of  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California  to  the  U.  States; 
the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  boundary  question,  and 
the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1846.  Retiring  from  office 
March  4,  1849,  he  died  three  months  afterward. 


Polk*  in  Arkansas ,  a  W.  co.,  adjoining  the  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory  ;  area,  1,150 sq.  m.  Hirers.  Washita  River,  Sa¬ 
line  and  Cosselose  creeks,  and  Rolling  Fork  of  North 
Little  River.  Surface ,  much  diversified  ;  soil ,  fertile,  and 
adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  Ac. 
Min.  Iron,  lead,  and  silver  are  said  to  be  found  in  some 
parts  Oip.  Dallas.  /'  />.  ;d> t.  4^00. —  A  township  of 
Arkansas  c o.\pop.  abt.  4U0.  — A  township  of  Dallas  CO. ; 
pop.  abt.  500.  —  A  township  of  Montgomery  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  260.  —  A  township  of  Newton  co. ;  pop.  abt.  175. 

Polk.  in  Georgia ,  a  N.W.  co.,  adjoining  Alabama;  area , 
abt.  350  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Euharlee  Creek  and  numerous 
smaller  streams.  Surface.  diversified  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Cedar  Town.  Pip.  abt.  7,000. 

Polk,  iu  Indiana ,  a  township  of  Huntingdon  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,400.  —  A  township  of  Marshall  co.;  pip.  abt.  1,500. 
— A  township  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Washington  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Polk,  in  Iowa ,  a  central  co. ;  art a,  abt.  576  sq.  m.  Riv¬ 
ers.  Dee  Moiues,  Skunk,  Raccoon.  North,  South,  and 
Middle  rivers.  Surface, generally  level ;  soil,  extremely 
fertile.  Cap.  Des  Moines,  which  is  also  the  seat  of  the 
State  government.  Pop.  (1870)  27.897.—  A  township  of 
Benton  co. ;  pop.  1,255. —  A  township  of  Bremer  co. ;  pop. 

l, 117. —  A  township  of  Jefferson  co. ;  pop.  1,247.  —  A 
village  of  Lucas  co.,  abt.  110  m.  S.W.  by  W.  of  Iowa 
city.  —  A  village  of  Mahaska  co.,  abt.  85  m.  W.S.W.  of 
Iowa  City.  —  A  township  of  Marion  co. ;  pop.  841.  —  A 
township  of  Taylor  co. ;  pop.  688. —  A  township  of  Wa¬ 
pello  co. ;  jiop.  1,052. 

Polk,  in  Minnesota,  a  N.W.co.,  adjoining  Dakota;  area. 
abt.  6,500  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Red  River  of  the  North.  Red 
Lake,  Clear  Water,  and  Wild  Rice  rivers,  besides  many 
smaller  streams,  and  almost  innumerable  lakes,  the 
largest  of  which  latter  is  Red  Lake  (35  m.  long)  on  the 
N.  border  of  the  co.  Surface ,  nearly  level ;  soil ,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  streams  very  fertile.  Cap.  Douglas.  (?) 
Pop.  abt.  500. 

Polk.  in  Missouri,  a  S.W.  central  co. ;  area ,  abt.  625  sq. 

m.  Rivers.  Ponilue  do  Terre  River,  East  Fork  of  Sac 
River,  and  Lindley’s  Creek.  Surface ,  level  or  gently 
undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron  and  lead,  and  also  I 
numerous  springs  of  limewater.  Cap.  Bolivar.  Pop. 
(1870)  12,449. 

Polk.  in  N.  Carolina,  a  S.W.  co.,  adjoining  S.  Carolina; 
area ,  abt.  30<>  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Green  and  North  Pacoleti 
rivers.  Surface ,  hilly  ;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Cap. 
Columbus.  Pop.  abt.  4.043. 

Polk,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Ashland  co.,  abt.  25  m.  | 
N.E.  of  Mansfield. 

— A  township  of  Crawford  co.;  pop.  abt.  4,000. 

Polk.  in  Oregon ,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area ,  abt.  750  sq.  m.  /fiv¬ 
ers.  Willamette,  Rickreal.  and  Luckamute  rivers,  and 
South  F’ork  of  Yam  Hill  River.  Surface,  much  diver¬ 
sified;  soil,  moderately  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  graz-  j 
ing.  ('op.  Dallas.  Pop.  5,0o0. 

Polk,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop. . 
abt.  1,200. 

Polk,  iu  Tennessee,  an  extreme  S.E.  co.,  adjoining  NJ 
Carolina  on  the  E.,  and  Georgia  on  the  S. :  area,  abt.  400 
sq.  in.  Hirers.  Hiawassee  and  Amoee  rivers.  Surface , 
mountainous :  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Min.  Copper 
in  considerable  deposits  have  been  discovered.  Cap. 
Benton.  /*>/>.  abt.  10.000. 

Polk,  in  Texas,  an  E.  co  ;  area,  abt.  1,200  sq.  m.  Hirers. 
Trinity  and  Big  Sandy  rivers,  and  East  Fork  of  Sail  Ja¬ 
cinto  River.  Surface ,  nearly  level;  sod,  generally  very 
fertile.  Cap.  Livingston.  Pop.  abt.  10,000. 

Polk,  in  Wisconsin,  a  N.W.  co.,  adjoining  Minnesota; 
area.  abt.  850  sq.  m.  Hirers.  St.  Croix  and  Apple  rivers. 
Surface,  hilly  and  broken;  sod,  moderately  fertile.  Cap. 
Osceola  Mills.  Pop.  (1870)  3,496. —  A  township  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co. ;  pop.  3,300. 

Polk  a,  a.  [Bohem.  pulka,  half.]  (Dancing.)  A  modern 
dance  of  Polish  origin,  resembling  the  mazourka,  and 
danced  by  two  persons; — also, the  air  played  to  the  dance.  | 

Polka-jacket,  n.  A  close  knitted  jacket  worn  by 
females. 

Polk  City,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Polk  co.,  abt.  16 
m.  N.  by  W.  of  Des  Moines. 

Polk  Ion.  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Ottowaco. ; pop. 
abt.  1,800. 

Polkville,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Benton  co.,  abt. 
15  m.  S.W.  of  Jacksonville. 

Polkville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Warren 
co.,  abt.  10  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Belvidere. 

Polkville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Colum¬ 
bia  co.,  abt.  18  m.  N.  of  Bloomsburg. 

Poll,  ( pol ,)  n.  [Du.  bol,  a  ball,  the  head  ;  Ger.  bolle ;  al¬ 
lied  to  ball  and  Ooiv/.j  The  head,  or  the  back  part  of 
the  head.  —  A  registry  of  heads,  that  is,  of  persons.  — 
The  entry  of  the  names  of  electors  who  vote  for  civil 
officers  ; — hence,  an  election  of  civil  officers,  or  the  place 
of  election  ;  as,  our  candidate  headed  th 9 poll,  —  A  fish. 
See  Pollard. 

— v.  a.  To  cut  off,  as  the  hair  of  the  head  :  to  clip  ;  to  lop  ; 
to  shear  closely;  to  mow;  as,  to  poll  the  boughs  of  a 
tree  ;  to  poll  a  sheep,  to  poll  grass.  —  To  take,  as  a  list 
or  register  of  heads  or  persons.  —  To  enter,  as  names 
in  a  list,  for  taxation.  —  To  insert  into  a  number,  as  a 
voter. —  To  receive  or  give,  as  votes;  to  bring  to  the 
poll ;  as,  he  polled  a  majority  of  votes. 

( Law .)  To  cut  in  a  straight  line  without  indenta¬ 
tion  ;  as.  a  polled  deed. 

To  poll  a  jury,  to  make  an  individual  examination  of 
each  member  of  a  jury  as  to  his  agreement  in  a  verdict 
which  has  been  given  by  them  collectively. 

I*o 1 1 a  n.  A  nickname  for  a  parrot. 

— [Gr.  oi  pnlloi,  the  many.]  At  Cambridge  University, 
England,  a  student  who  does  not  compete  for  honors, 
but  is  satisfied  to  obtain  a  degree  merely. 
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Pol'la,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Principato  Citeriore, 

j  on  the  Tanagro,  10  m  N  N.W.  of  Sala  Manuf.  Silk 
thread,  woollen  cloth,  and  caps.  Pop.  5,000. 

Pol  lack,  n  ( /Cool .)  See  M  erlang  us. 

Pol  lard,  n.  [From  poll.]  A  tree  that  is  polled,  or  that 
has  its  top  lopped  off  that  it  may  throw  out  branches; 
us,  a  pollard-oak.—  A  clipped  coin;  —  hence,  a  spurious 
piece  of  money. —  The  chub-fish,  or  poll. — A  mixture  of 
bran  and  meal,  used  as  food  lor  cattle. — A  stag  that  has 
cast  his  horns. 

— v.  a.  To  poll ;  to  lop  the  tops  off,  as  trees. 

Poll  -hook.  n.  A  register  containing  the  names  of 
citizens  entitled  to  exercise  the  voting  franchise. 

Poll'-clcrk,  n.  A  person  who  registers  the  names  of 
voters  at  elections,  when  they  appear  to  deliver  their  vote. 

Polled.  (paid.)  p.  a.  Cropped;  clipped;  shorn;  lopped, 
as  trees;  brought  to  the  poll,  as  votes:  having  cast  the 
horns,  as  a  stag;  —  hence,  without  horus;  us,  polled 
cattle. 

Pollen*  n.  [La  t  J  A  fine  bran  or  flower. 

(Hot.)  The  fertilizing  powder  contained  in  the  an¬ 
ther.  When  mature,  each  pollen-grain  is  a  cellular 
body,  having  two  membranous  coverings,  —  an  internal 
or  intine,  and  an  external  or  rxtine.  The  intine  is  thin 
and  transparent,  and  possesses  great  power  of  exten¬ 
sion  :  it  is  uniform  in  different  kinds  of  pollen.  The  ex¬ 
tine  is  a  firm  membrane,  which  defines  the  figure  of  the 
pollen-grain  and  gives  color  to  it;  it  is  either  smooth  or 
covered  with  numerous  projections,  granules,  points, 
minute  hairs,  or  crested  reticulations  ;  the  color  is  gen¬ 
erally  yellow,  and  the  surface  is  often  covered  with  a 
viscid  or  oily  matter.  Within  these  coverings  a  gran¬ 
ular  semi-fluid  matter,  called  the  forilla.  is  contained  ; 
this  matter  is,  without  doubt,  the  essential  part  of  the 
pollen-grain.  At  the  period  of  fecundation,  or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  dehiscence  of  the  anthers  takes  place, 
the  pollen-grains  are  thrown  upon  the  stigma,  which 
1ms  become  moistened  by  a  sticky  juice.  The  effect  of 
the  moisture  on  the  pollen-grain  is  very  remarkable ; 
the  intine  protrudes  through  one  or  more  of  the  pores 
or  slits  of  the  extine,  in  the  form  of  a  delicate  tul>e  filled 
with  the  fovilla,  and  called  the  pollen-tube ;  this  pen¬ 
etrates  through  the  tissue  of  the  stigma  and  the  style  to 
the  ovules.  This  tube  frequently  attains  the  length  of 
several  inches. 

Pol  Ion  'ariotis,  a.  Consisting  of  meal  or  pollen. 

Pollenxa.  ( pnl-lain'tlia ,)  a  town  of  the  island  of  Ma¬ 
jorca,  28  m.  N.E.  of  Palma.  Manuf.  Black  woollen 
cloth.  Pop.  6,500. 

Pollicitaf  ion*  (dls-i-ta'shun,)  n.  [From  Lat. pnllici- 
tari,  to  promise.]  A  promise;  a  voluntary  engagement. 

Pol  I  imf  orou*.  n.  [Lat.  pollen,  aud  ferre ,  to  bear.] 
Pollen-producing. 

Pol  I  i nose,  a.  Besprent  with  a  mealy  powder  some¬ 
what  like  the  pollen  of  flowers. 

Pol'liwig*  Pol'liwog.  n  A  vulgarism  for  a  tadpole. 

Pollock',  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Lawrence 
co  :  pop.  abt.  2,600. 

Pollock-shaws',  a  town  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Renfrew, 
on  the  White  Cart,  2*4  ni.  S.W.  of  Glasgow.  Manuf. 
Silk  and  cotton  goods.  Pop.  6,500. 

Pol  I II  to'*  V.  a.  [  Lat.  polluo ,  pollutant,  to  soil,  to  defile, 
from  Gr.  pet  ns,  clay,  earth.]  To  dirty  ;  to  soil :  to  defile; 
t<»  make  foul  or  unclean. —  To  contaminate;  to  paint  or 
affect  with  guilt:  to  defile  morally  ;  to  corrupt  ;  to  viti¬ 
ate;  to  infect  or  impair  by  mixture  of  ill.  moral,  or 
physical. —  To  make  unclean  or  impure,  in  a  legal  or 
ceremonial  sense.  —  To  violate;  to  debauch;  to  abuse; 
—  used  in  reference  to  the  sexual  organs. 

— a.  Defiled;  polluted:  violated. 

Pollut'cdly*  adv.  In  a  state  of  pollution. 

Pol  In  t  e<l n css,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  polluted  ; 
pollution  ;  defilement. 

Pollut'd*,  n.  One  who  pollutes  or  profanes  ;  a  defiler. 

Polluting,  p.  a.  Defiling,  or  having  a  tendency  to 
pollute. 

Pollut  ingly*  adv.  In  a  manner  to  pollute  or  corrupt. 

Pollution*  (-1  a' shun,)  71  [  Fr..  from  Lat.  pollutio. J 

Act  of  polluting;  stateof  being  polluted;  defilement; 
uncleanness;  impurity. — Among  the  Jews,  the  state  of 
being  legally  or  ceremonially  unclean. 

(Med.)  Emission  of  semen  without  sexual  intercourse. 

Pollux.  ( Myth.)  A  celebrated  hero  of  the  Grecian 
mythology,  aud  twin  brother  of  Castor,  after  whose 
death  he  implored  Jupiter  to  render  him  immortal. 
His  prayer  could  not  he  entirely  granted,  hut  Jupiter 
divided  immortality  between  the  brothers,  each  living 
ami  dying  alternately. 

(Astron.)  One  of  the  twins  forming  the  constellation 
Gemini.  Also  the  name  of  a  star  of  the  second  magni¬ 
tude  in  the  same  constellation. 

(Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  potash,  and 
soda,  remarkable  for  containing  34  per  cent,  of  c®sitim. 
It  is  a  rare  mineral. 

Po  lo,  in  Illinois,  a  town  of  Ogle  co.,  abt.  22  m.  S.  of 
Freeport;  pup.  abt.  3,500. 

Polo,  Marco,  the  celebrated  traveller  of  the  13th  cent., 
was  the  son  of  a  Venetian  merchant,  who,  with  his 
brother,  had  penetrated  to  the  court  of  Kuhlai,  the  great 
khan  of  the  Tartars.  This  prince,  being  highly  enter¬ 
tained  with  their  account  of  Europe,  made  them  his  am¬ 
bassadors  to  the  Pope;  on  which  they  travelled  back  to 
Rome,  and,  with  two  missionaries,  once  more  visited 
Tartary,  accompanied  by  the  young  Marco,  who  herame 
a  great  favorite  with  the  kalm.  Having  acquired  the 
different  dialects  of  Tartary.  he  was  employed  on  vari¬ 
ous  embassies;  and  alter  a  residence  of  17  years,  all  the 
three  Venetians  returned  t<>  their  own  country  in  1295, 
with  immense  wealth.  Marco  afterwards  served  his 
country  at  sea  against  the  Genoese,  and,  being  taken 
prisoner,  remained  many  years  in  confinement,  tWt 
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tedium  of  which  he  beguiled  by  composing  the  history 
of  his  Travels.  Marco  Polo  relates  many  things  which 
appear  incredible,  but  the  general  truthfulness  of  his 
narrative  has  been  established  by  succeeding  travellers. 
An  English  translation  of  the  Travels  of  Marat  Polo  was 
published  by  William  Marsden,  the  orientalist,  in  1817. 

Polonaise',  n.  [Fr.,  from  Pulonais ,  Polish.]  A  robe 
worn  by  ladies  of  Polish  origin. 

(Mas.)  A  Polish  air  and  dance;  — alsocalled  Pjlacca. 
The  musical  movement  is  of  three  crotchets  iu  a  bar, 
with  the  rhythmical  caesura  on  the  last. 

Polonese',  n.  The  Polish  language. 

— a.  Belougiug  to  Poland  ;  Polish. 

Polo  ny,  n.  [A  corruption  of  Bologna  sausage  ]  A 
kind  ot  seasoned  sausage  made  of  half-cooked  meat. 

Polotzk',  or  Polock,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland, 
govt,  of  Vitebsk,  at  the  junction  of  the  Dwina  and  the 
Polota.  60  m.  W.N.W.  of  Vitebsk;  pop.  11,000. 

Pol'ron,  n.  See  Powldron. 

Pol,  St.,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Pas  de  Calais,  20 
m.  W.N.W.  of  Arras;  pop.  7,100. 

Poll.  n.  [L;it .puUare,  to  beat.]  A  blow  or  stroke. 

Polta'va.  or  Plll  towa.  a  govt,  of  S.  Russia,  be¬ 
tween  Lat.  4S°  26'  and  51°  6'  N.,  Lon.  30°  46'  and  36° 
40'  K.,  having  N.  Tchermjov,  E.  Kharkov,  S.  Ekateri- 
noslav,  and  W.  the  river  Dnieper:  area ,  19,000  sq.  m. 
The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Rivers.  Vorskla, 
Piriol,  and  Sula.  Prod.  Corn,  hemp,  flax,  red-pepper, 
tobacco,  and  fruits.  Numerous  cattle  are  reared.  Manuf. 
Linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  leather,  and  candles. 
Cap.  Poltava.  Pop.  1,911,442. 

Poltava,  or  Pultowk.  cap.  of  the  above  govt.,  on  the 
Vorskla,  70  m.  W  S.W.  of  Kharkov  ;  Lat.  49°  36'  4"  N., 
Lon.  34°  41'  15"  E.  Here  the  Swedes,  under  Charles  XII.. 
were  defeated  by  the  Russians,  under  Peter  the  Great,  in 
1709.  Pp  31,346. 

Poll  oil,  'St.,)  a  fortified  town  of  Lower  Austria,  on 
the  Frasen,  36  m.  W.  of  Vienna.  Manuf.  Cotton  goods, 
paper,  glass,  and  earthenware.  Pop.  6.000. 

Pol't in.  n.  A  Prussian  silver  coin  equivalent  to  about 
38  cents. 

Poltroon',  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  poltron  ;  It .  poltrone,  from 
poltro.  dastardly, — poltnre,  to  be  idle.]  A  lazy,  idle, 
sluggish,  useless  fellow  ;  an  arrant  coward  ;  a  dastard  : 
a  wretch  without  spirit  or  courage. 

— a.  Base  ;  mean  ;  low  ;  vile  ;  contemptible. 

Poltroon  ery,  n.  [Fr.  poltronnerie.]  Cowardice; 
want  of  manly  spirit;  baseness  of  mind;  dastardness. 

Poltroon  i*h,  a.  Cowardly;  characterized  by  base¬ 
ness  or  poltroonery. 

Pol'verine,  n.  [It. polverino,  from  Lat. pulvis,  pul- 
rerw.J  Calcined  vegetable  ashes  brought  from  the  Le¬ 
vant,  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass. 

Po'ly,  Po'ley.  n.  (B“t.  >  See  Teucrium. 

Po  ly,  a  prefix  from  the  Gr.  j>olys,  used  in  many  com¬ 
pound  words,  and  denoting  many;  as  in  polygamy,  a, 
plurality  of  wives. 

Polyaeous'tic,  a.  [Gr.  polys,  many,  and  akouslikos , 
acoustic.]  Serving  to  multiply  or  magnify  sound. 

— n.  An  instrument  to  multiply  sounds. 

Polyacous'tics,  n.  sing.  Art  of  multiplying  or  mag¬ 
nifying  sounds. 

Polyadel  phous,  a.  [Gr .polys,  many,  and  adelphos. 
a  brother.]  (B“t.)  A  term  applied  to  flowers  which 
have  the  stamens  united  into  several  distinct  sets. 

Poly  an  <1  r  ia.  n.  [Gr.  jyolys,  and  after,  andros,  man. 
male.)  (Bat.)  The  thirteenth  class  in  the  Linna*an 
system.  It  includes  th«>se  plants  the  flowers  of  which  ! 
have  hypogynous  stamens  more  than  twenty  in  number. 

Polyan'dry,  n.  [Gr .  polyandria.]  Plurality  of  hus¬ 
bands.  See  POLYGVMY. 

Poly  an  tlie*.  n.  [Gr.  polys,  many,  and  anthos.  flower.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Liliaceie.  The  most 
familiar  species  is  the  Tuberose,  met  with  in  our  hot¬ 
houses,  and  prized  on  account  of  the  fragrance  of  its 
flowers.  It  is  a  perennial,  with  bulb-tuberous  stems, 
throwing  up  from  the  heart  of  leaves  a  tall  flowering 
scape,  which  supports  at  top  a  short,  many-flowered 
spike,  of  creamy -white,  highly -fragrant  flowers,  the 
double  forms  of  which  are  greatly  prized. 

Polyan  thus,  n.  (Bot.)  An  umbellate-flowered  va- 


Fig.  2137.  —  polyanthus. 

riety  of  Primrose  ( Primula  vulgaris),  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens  for  its  variously-colored,  gay-looking  flowers. 
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’  Poly  arch ist,  (* ark -,)  n.  An  advocate  or  upholder  of 
polyarchy. 

Poly'arcby,  n.  [Gr.  polys ,  many,  and  archos ,  rule.]  A 
government  by  many  persons,  of  whatever  order  or  class.  [ 

Poly  autography,  n.  [Gr.  polys,  and  Eng.  auto- 

|  graphy.]  Art  or  practice  of  multiplying  copies  of  one's 
own  handwriting,  or  of  manuscripts,  by  engraving  on 
stone  ;  —  a  particular  species  of  lithography. 

Poly  basic,  a.  [Gr .  jtolys,  many,  and  basis,  base.], 

I  (Coe m.)  Combined  with,  or  having  several  bases. 

Polybasite,  n.  (Min.)  A  sulphantimouite  of  silver, 
in  which  part  of  the  silver  is  replaced  by  copper,  and 
part  of  the  antimony  by  arsenic.  It  occurs  in  short, 
tabular,  six-sided  prisms,  which  are  striated  parallel  to 
their  bases,  opaque,  and  of  an  iron-black  color  by  re¬ 
flected  light,  but  cherry-red  iu  thin  slices  when  viewed 
by  transmitted  light. 

Poly  bius,  the  Greek  historian,  was  B.  at  Megalopolis, 
probably  about  b.  c.  204.  lie  was  the  sou  of  Lycortas, ' 
who  succeeded  Philopcemen  as  general  of  the  Acha?an 
League,  and  he  profited  both  by  the  example  aud  in¬ 
structions  of  Philopoemeu.  In  the  funeral  procession 
of  the  latter  from  Messene  to  Megalopolis,  P.  bore  thei 
urn  containing  the  ashes  of  his  friend.  He  was  one  of 
the  thousand  Achseans  carried  to  Italy  in  168,  on  the 
charge  of  not  having  assisted  the  Romans  against 
Perseus.  He  lived  iu  the  house  of  ^Emilius  Paulus,  and 
became  the  intimate  friend  of  his  son  Scipio;  returned 
with  his  fellow-exiles  to  Greece,  in  151 ;  accompanied 
Scipio  to  the  siege  of  Carthage,  whence  he  hastened 
back  to  Greece,  and  rendered  such  services  as  he  could 
to  his  country,  then  conquered  by  the  Romans.  His 
great  work  is  a  general  history  of  the  affairs  of  Greece 
and  Rome  from  B.  c.  220  to  B.  c.  146,  the  e|>och  of  the 
fall  of  Corinth,  prefaced  by  a  summary  view  of  early 
Roman  history.  Five  only  of  its  forty  books  are  now 
extant,  with  some  fragments  of  the  rest,  but  these  are 
among  the  most  imj^ortant  literary  remains  of  an¬ 
tiquity;  for  P.  spared  no  pains  to  ascertain  facts,  stud¬ 
ied  and  travelled  extensively,  had  practical  acquaint¬ 
ance,  both  with  politics  and  war,  and  insight  into  the 
relations  of  things.  His  aim  was  didactic,  and  a  large 
part  of  his  history  consists  of  disquisitions.  He  wrote 
several  other  works,  but  they  have  perished.  He  d.  at ' 
the  age  of  82. 

Polyeantlro,  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
16  m.  E.  of  Milo  ;  area,  20  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  rugged,  i 
but  produces  corn.  Pop.  2,000. 

Ptdycar  pons.  a.  (Bot.)  Having  several  pistils  in 
one  flower;  bearing  flowers  time  after  time. 

Poly'oarp,  (St.,)  one  of  the  apostolical  fathers  of  the 
church,  and  a  Christian  martyr,  who,  according  to 
tradition,  was  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  by  him 
appointed  bishop  of  Smyrna,  lie  made  many  converts, 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Ignatius,  aud  opposed  the 
heresies  of  Marcion  and  Valentinos;  but  during  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  he 
suffered  martyrdom  with  the  most  heroic  fortitude,  a.  d. 
166.  His  short  Epistle  to  the  Philijpians  is  the  only 
one  of  his  writings  that  has  been  preserved. 

Poly  '(‘hard,  (kord,)  n.  i  Mas.)  An  ancient  instrument 
liaviug  ten  strings. — An  apparatus  for  coupling  two  oc¬ 
tave  notes  of  a  pianoforte  or  like  instrument.  Simmonds. 

— a.  [Gr.  polys,  many,  and  chords,  a  cord.]  Many-corded ; 
many-stringed. 

Pol'yc*broite,  n.  [Gr.  polys,  many,  and  chroa, 
chroic ,  color.]  The  coloring  matter  of  saffron,  so  called 
from  the  variety  of  colors  which  it  exhibits  when  acted 
upon  by  various  reagents. 

Polychromat  ic  Acid,  n.  (Che.m.)  A  compound 
resulting  from  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  aloes. , 
When  used  as  a  dye-stuff  it  yields  a  variety  of  colors.  ! 

Poly  chronic,  n.  Executed  in  the  manner  or  style 
ot  polycbroniy ;  as,  polychrome  statuary. 

Poly 'chrome  Printing,  n.  [Gr.  polys,  many. 
chroma,  color.]  The  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
reproduction  of  paintings  and  colored  drawings  by 
mechanical  means.  The  effects  sought  by  polychrome 
printing  may  be  obtained  both  by  lithography  and 
wood-cut  printing,  although  the  former  process  is,  up 
to  the  present  time,  the  one  most  generally  adopted. 
The  imitation  of  drawings  and  paintings  by  means  of 
lithography  is  usually  termed  chromo-lithography.  In 
this  case  the  fac-simile  of  the  original  is  produced  by 
means  of  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  tints,  obtained  by 
numerous  impressions.  An  outline  of  the  subject  is 
first  of  all  obtained,  after  which  a  number  of  stones, 
each  charged  with  a  particular  tint,  are  impressed,  un¬ 
til  the  desired  harmonious  blending  of  color  is  effected. 
Ihe  sequence  of  these  impressions,  the  charging  of  the 
stones  with  primary  or  secondary  colors,  the  applica- 
tion  of  the  sharp  dark  touches,  and  the  filial  glaze  or 
finishing  wash,  together  make  up  an  operation  requir¬ 
ing  the  nicest  eye  lor  artistic  effect.  Many  of  the  more 
elaborate  designs,—  the  “  Venice,”  and  the  “  Ulysses  de¬ 
riding  Polyphemus,”  of  Turner,  for  instance  —  require 
from  thirty  to  forty  stones  to  produce  a  finished  print. 
In  the  printing  ot  wood-cuts,  the  process,  so  far  as  the 
use  of  a  great  variety  of  impressions,  can  be  taken  by 
the  readier  and  more  economical  mode  by  which  ordi¬ 
nary  printing-types  are  struck  off.  Certain  broad  effects 
are  capable  of  being  produced:  but,  as  yet.  the  process 
of  polychrome  printing,  bv  means  of  a  succession  of 
wood-blocks,  is  in  a  very  incomplete  and  crude  condi¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  a  few  years  back  the  idea  of  copy¬ 
ing  pictures  by  mechanical  means  was  deemed  to  be  an 
impossibility.  Fortunately,  the  practice  of  multiplying 
designs  lias  now  become  an  art  of  great  importance  and 
utility,  acting,  as  it  does,  as  a  pioneer  for  original  works, 
and  spreading  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  among  the  public 
|  generally. 
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Pol'yeliromy,  n.  [Gr.  polys,  many,  and  chroma. 
color.]  (Ancient  Art.)  The  art  of  coloring  statuary  to 
imitate  nature ;  or  particular  buildings,  in  harmonious 
prismatic  or  compound  tints.  Both  arts  were  practised 
by  the  nations  of  antiquity  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
from  a  very  early  period. 

Polyeo'nie.  a.  [Gr.  polys,  many,  and  konos.  cone.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  having  many  coues ;  as,  a  polyconic 
projection. 

Polyeotyled'onous,  a.  Haring  many  cotyledons, 

or  more  than  two  lobes,  to  the  seed. 

Polycracy,  (-/fit'-,)  n.  [Gr.  polys ,  and  kratein,  to  rule.] 
Government  by  many  rulers. 

Polydip  sia,  n.  [Gr.  polys,  and  dipso,  thirst.]  (Med.) 
Incessant  thirst,  accompanied  by  a  parched  mouth,  and 
occasioned  by  disease. 

Polyem'bryonate,  Polycmbryon  ic,  a. 

[Gr.  polys,  many,  and  embryon,  embryo.]  (Bot.)  Having, 
or  consisting  of.  several  embryos. 

Polyeinbry  'ony,  n.  (Bot.)  The  existence  of  two 
or  more  embryos  in  the  same  seed. 

Poly 'foil*  n.  [Gr .polys,  and  Lat  .folium,  leaf.]  (Arch.) 
An  ornament  formed  by  a  moulding  disposed  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  segments  of  circles. 

Polyg'ala.  a.  Gr.  p*»lys.  mneh.  and  gala,  milk.]  (Bot.) 
The  species  P.  vulgaris,  the  common  Milkwort,  i6  an 
inconspicuous  but  beautiful  plaut,  with  blue.  pink,  or 
white  flowers,  found  in  dry  pastures  ami  peaty  fens.  This 
and  many  other  species  have  bitter  properties  ;  they  have 
been  used  medicinally  as  tonics,  stimulants,  diaphor¬ 
etics,  Ac.  P.  senega ,  the  Senega  snake-root,  is  a  most 
interesting  species.  Its  root  was  first  introduced  into 
medicine  as  an  antidote  to  the  bites  of  snakes,  but  it  is 
now  considered  useless  in  such  cases.  It  is.  however,  a 
valuable  drug,  and  is  officinal  in  this  country,  being 
used  either  in  large  doses  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic,  or 
iu  small  doses  as  an  expectorant,  diaphoretic,  diuretic, 
and  emmenagogue.  Its  principal  virtues  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  very  acrid  solid  substance,  which  lias  been 
called  senegin,  polygalin ,  and  polygalie  acid.  Many 
other  species,  American,  European,  and  Asiatic,  possess 
very  similar  properties,  and  one  species,  P.  venenata ,  a 
native  of  Java,  lias  the  acrid  principle  in  so  concen¬ 
trated  a  state  as  to  render  the  w  hole  plant  poisonous. 
An  Arabian  species,  P.  tinctoria ,  is  used  for  dyeing. 

Polyg-ala'cere,  n.  pi.  (Bot.,  An  order  of  plants,  al¬ 
liance  Safiindales.  Diag.  Complete  (irregular),  unsym- 
metrical  flowers,  naked  petals,  l-celled  anthers  opening 
by  pores,  and  coruncnlate  seeds. —  Some  genera  of  the 
order  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe.  The 
individual  genera  are.  however,  generally  confined  to 
particular  regions,  with  the  exception  of  the  genus 
Polygala,  which  is  very  widely  distributed,  being  found 
in  almost  every  description  of  station,  and  in  both 
warm  and  temperate  regions.  A  few  species  have  edi¬ 
ble  fruits,  but  the  order  generally  is  characterized  by 
bitterness  and  acridity.  There  are  20  genera  aud  nearly 
500  species. 

Polyg  amist,  n.  A  person  who  practises  polygamy 
or  maintains  its  lawfulness:  a  Mormon. 

Polyg'amize,  v.  a.  To  practise  polygamy ;  to  marry 

several  wives. 

Polygamous,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  inclined  to  polyg¬ 
amy  ;  having  a  plurality  of  wives. 

(Bot.)  A  term  employed  to  designate  those  plants 
which  produce  both  unisexual  and  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  either  on  the  same  or  different  plants.  In  the 
Linn<ean  sexual  system.  these  plants  formed  a  class, 
Polygamia,  the  genera  included  in  which  were  perhaps 
more  completely  disjoined  from  their  natural  allies  than 
those  of  any  other  class  of  that  system,  forming  by 
themselves  a  very  heterogeneous  assemblage. 

Polygamy '. (pol-ig'd-me, ,  u.  'Gr.polugamiaSrom  polus , 
many,  audpaz/io^,  marriage.]  The  state  of  a  man  having 
more  wives  than  one.  or  a  wife  having  more  husl»anris 
than  one,  at  the  same  time.  The  latter  is  sometimes,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  called  polyandry.  This  is  a  condi¬ 
tion  which  seems  alike  contrary  to  nature  and  reason. 
From  the  equality  that  exists  in  the  two  sexes,  and 
from  God  having  originally  created  but  one  male  and 
one  female,  the  intention  of  Providence  clearly  is  that 
one  man  should  only  have  one  woman  :  **  for.”  says  Dr. 
Daley,  “if  to  one  man  be  allowed  an  exclusive  right  to 
five  or  more  women,  four  or  more  men  must  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  exclusive  possession  of  any,  which  could 
never  be  the  order  iutended.”  Among  Eastern  nations, 
however,  P.  has  existed  from  time  immemorial.  It  pre¬ 
vailed  before  the  flood,  and  w as  common  among  the 
patriarchs.  It  was  tolerated  by  the  laws  of  Moses, 
but  the  custom  appears  to  have  died  out:  for  in  the 
New  Testament  we  meet  with  no  trace  of  it,  and  the 
passages  which  refer  to  marriage  seem  to  imply 
that  monogamy  alone  was  law  ful.  The  Mohammedan 
religion  allows  a  man  to  have  four  wives;  but  the  per¬ 
mission  is  rarely  used  except  by  the  rich,  and  the  Arabs 
scarcely  ever  have  more  than  one  wife.  In  Thibet  and 
a  few  other  places  polyandry  prevails.  Among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  at  least  of  later  times.  /*.  was  never 
practised,  although  in  the  Homeric  age  it  seems  to  have 
prevailed  to  some  extent.  In  republican  Rome  it  was 
unknown,  but  it  afterwards  was  not  uncommon  :  Marc 
Antony  being  mentioned  as  the  first  who  took  two 
wives.  Montesquieu.  Voltaire,  and  others,  attempt  to 
account  for  the  prevalence  of  P.  in  the  East  on  the 
ground  of  the  premature  old  age  of  the  female  sex  in 
those  regions;  the  former,  also,  on  the  ground  of  the 
proportion  of  females  being  there  greater  than  of  males, 
— an  assertion  which,  though  supported  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  several  travellers,  is  by  no  means  proved  ; 
and  even  if  true,  is  not  at  all  unlikely  to  be  the  result 
of  P.  The  Germans,  according  to  Tacitus,  were  almost 
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the  only  barbaron*  people  that  were  content  with  a 
single  wife.  —  Sft*  Mormons. 

( Law.)  See  Big  \mt 

Polyjja*  trie.  a.  /sAH.)  Having  many  stomachs :  as. 
j^Aygastric  animalcules. 

Polysenet  ie,  a.  Po?*e*sing  several  distinct  sources; 
originating  in  various  places  or  times. 

Polygenous.  (dij-\  a.  Gr.  /Wy*,  and  genein,  to  pro¬ 
duce.]  Consisting  of  many  kinds. 

Poly  Slot,  a.  [Gr.  j»Ays.  and  glotta.  the  tongue.] 
Manv-ton  gued  ;  having  or  containing  many,  or  several" 
languages:  as.  ap^Ayglot  Bible. 

— It*  A  jti  tinted  with  several  languages.  —  A 

book  printed  in  several  languages,  which  are  »«•  displayed 
on  its  pages  as  to  be  seen  at  one  view,  for  ease  of  com¬ 
parison  with  each  other;  more  especially,  the  Holy 
Scriptures  so  written  and  arranged. 

Polysjlot  tons,  a.  Speaking  many  languages;  as,  the 
tribe-*  --f  America.  —  M lx  M 

Pol'yyon,  n.  [Gr.  polys,  and  gonia.  angle.]  (G*om.)  A 
plane  figure  of  many  angles  and  sides ;  particularly, 
one  having  more  than  four  angles  or  sides. 

Polygon  of  forces.  (Mech.)  The  name  given  to  a 
theorem,  as  follows:  If  any  number  of  forces  act  upon 
a  point,  and  a  polj-gon  be  taken,  one  of  the  sides  of 
which  is  formed  by  one  of  the  forces,  and  the  following  i 
sides  in  succession  by  lines  representing  the  other  forces 
in  magnitude,  and  parallel  to  their  directions,  then  the 
line  which  completes  the  polygon  will  represent  the 
resnltant  of  all  the  forces. 

Poly  grona  cese,  n.  pi.  (Bot.’  An  order  of  plants, 
alliance  SUmaUs.  Diag  :  <  irthotn >pal  ovule,  and  a 
noaHy  triangular  wt — . 

leaves  and  ochreate  stipules.  Flowers  perfect, or  some¬ 
times  unisexual.  Cal  y  x  free,  more  or  less  pet sisteut: 
imbricated.  Stamens  hypogynons  <»r  perigynoua ;  an¬ 
thers  dehiscing  longitudinally.  Ovary  superior,  1-oelled; 
styles  and  ?tigru-u*2-3;  ovule  solitary  and  orthotropous. 
Fruit  usually  a  triangular  nut.  Seed  solitary,  erect; 
embryo  usually  with  farinaceous  albumen,  inverted  with 
a  superior  radicle.  There  are  about  34  genera  and  600 
speci**s.  generally  diffused  over  the  globe,  bat  particu¬ 
larly  abundant  in  temperate  region*.  They  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  presence  of  acid,  astringent,  and 
purgative  properties.  RhuUirb.  -orrel,  buckwheat. and 
l»ist«*rt-root  are  some  of  the  useful  products  of  this 
family.  See  Poi.yg  -MM. 

Polygonal.  Polygonons,  a.  Many-angled. 

P>Ayg.nal  numbers.  •  Arith.)  The  successive  snms 
of  the  terms  of  an  arithmetical  series  beginning  with 
unity. 

Polygona'tum,  n.  'Gr  polys,  many.  gonu,  joints  : 
it  has  numerous  knots.]  A  genus  of  plants,  order, 

Liliac *9.  The  rhizomes  of  P.  officinal*  are  Sold  in  the 
herl»-*hops  under  the  name  of  S/Aomons  seal,  and  are 
employed  as  a  popular  application  to  remove  the  marks 
from  bruised  parts  of  the  body. 

Polygronora'etry.  n.  ]Gr.  prAygonos,  and  melron , 
measure.  The  doctrine  of  polygons. 

Polyg  oiiiiin.  n.  ■  H-A.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
ord»-r  l*Aygonac*se.  The  roots  of  P.  bistorta .  commonly 
called  Bistort-root,  are  a  powerful  astringent.  The  leave? 
of  P.  b  yd  r< -piper  are  very  acrid ;  —  hence,  the  common 
name  of  Water-pepper  which  is  given  to  this  plant. 
Blue  and  yellow  dv es  are  obtained  from  different  species. 

Poly  gram,  n  [Gr.  poly*,  and  gramma ,  a  line.]  A 
mrtafimg;  of  many  lines  or  sides. 

Poly  graph,  n.  Gr.  polys,  and grophe,  I  write.]  An 
instrument  for  multiplying  copies  of  a  writing  easily 
and  expeditiously. 

[BibU**j.)  A  collection  of  different  works,  either  by! 
one  or  se\eral  authors. 

Polygraph  ie.  Polygraph  ical,  a.  Belonging 
to.  oi  employed  in.  polygi  .t  polygray 

strumeut.  —  Performed  with,  or  executed  by,  a  poly¬ 
graph:  as.  a  p-Aygrap-ic  writing. 

Poly's: raphy.  n.  Gr.  polys,  and  graphs.]  The  art 
of  writing  in  various  ciphers,  and  ot  deciphering  the  same. 

Polysry  il  ia.  n.  [Gr.  ftolys.  and  gync,  woman.]  (Bot.) 
An  order  of  plants  in  the  Liuuaean  system,  having 
many  styles. 

Polygr'yny.  n.  [Gr.  polys ,  and  gyot,  woman.]  The 
practice  of  having  a  plurality  of  w  ives  at  the  same  time. 

Poly  halite,  n.  [Gr. polys,  and  als.  salt.]  Aim.)  A 
hydrous  sulphate  of  lime,  potash,  and  magnesia,  with 
muriate  of  soda. 

Polyhe  dral.  Poly hed'rioal,  a.  (Geom.)  Many- 
sided.  as  a  solid  body. 

Polyhedral  angle,  an  angle  bounded  by  three  or  more 
plane  angles,  having  a  common  vertex. 

Polyhedron,  n.  [Gr. and 'Mra,  aside.]  Geom 
A  solid  b“n  tided  by  many  planes  or  faces.  Each  fare  is 
bound'd  by  three  or  more  right  lines  or  olges,  and  three 
or  more  faces  by  their  intersections  form  a  comer. 

'  Optics.)  A  multiplying  glass. 

Polyhedrons,  a.  Same  as  Polyhedral,  q.  v. 

Poly  hi*  tor.  n.  Gr.  polys,  much,  and  istor.]  One 
learned  in  various  branches  of  knowledge.  (R.) 

Poly  hy  <1  rite.  n.  [Gr. polys , and  ydor.  water.]  {Min.) 
Same  a*  HjSINoRBITE,  7-  r. 

Poly  hy  in  n  ia.  n.  Lat.;  Gr.  PAymnia.]  (Myth.) 
The  muse  of  lyric  poetry. 

Polymath  ic.  a.  Belonging  to  polymathy;  having  a 
knowledge  of  varions  branches  of  learning. 

Polym  athy.  n.  [Gr.  polys,  much,  and  mathein.  to 
learn.]  Knowledge  of  many  arts  and  sciences;  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  various  departments  of  knowledge. 

Polym 'erism.  n.  [Gr.  polys,  and  meros.  part.]  (Chenx. 

A  form  of  Isomerism.  See  Isomeric. 

Polym  erons.  a.  <  Bot.  With  parts  in  each  set 

iOiem.)  Characterized  by  polymeriam. 


Polymig'nite.  n.  ^Gr.  polys,  and  mignumi.  to  mix.] 

<  Min.)  A  titauate  of  zirconia.  which  occurs  in  long,  thin, 
prismatic  crystals,  with  a  brilliant  sub-metallic  lustre. 

Polymor  piiic,  Poly  mor  pilous,  a.  Having 

several  different  forms. 

Polymor  phism,  n.  i  <Yy  staling.)  It  has  been  ob¬ 
served  that  some  substances  crystallize  iu  two  incom¬ 
patible  forms,  that  is,  in  forms  belonging  to  two  differ¬ 
ent  systems;  such  forms  have  been  called  dimorphous, . 
and  the  phenomenon  itself  polymorphism.  It  has  been 
noticed  by  Laurent,  aud  particularly  by  Pasteur,  that 
the  forms  of  dimorphous  crystals  almost  always  occur 
near  the  boundary-lines,  as  it  were,  of  the  two  systems. 
The  two  forms  of  crystallized  sulphur,  carbonate  of  lime, 
arsenious  anhydride,  iodide  of  mercury.  are  mutu¬ 
ally  related  in  this  Dimmer.  P.  frequently  enables  ns 
to  recognize  an  isomorphism  (q.  v.  that  would  other¬ 
wise  l»e  overlooked.  Thus,  the  salts  of  potassium  and 
freJium  are  for  the  mo*t  part  isotnorphons,  hut  nitrate 
of  potash  usually  crystallizes  in  right  rhombic  prisms, 
and  nitrate  of  soda  in  rhomboids.  It  appears,  how  ever, 
that  both  salts  can  crystallize  in  l»oth  systems, mod  that 
the  corresponding  forms  are  isoniorphous.  In  fact,  the 
two  salts  are  iso-dimorphous,  only  that  nitrate  of  pot¬ 
ash  most  commonly  affects  the  one  form,  and  nitrate  of 
»*la  the  other.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  carbonates  of 
lead  and  lime  are  iso-dimorphous,  the  ordinary  form  of 
the  one  corresponding  to  the  rare  f«»rui  of  the  other.  A 
few  substances,  such  as  titanic  acid,  are  trioiorphoQs : 
aud.  according  to  Mitscherlich.  the  sulphates  and  sele- 
niates  of  zinc  are  iso-trimorpbons. 

(/obi.)  Power  of  assuming  different  forms. 

(Bot.)  Power  of  widely-varying  forms. 

Polyne  luus.  n.  A  genus  of  fishes,  allied  to  the  Perch 
family,  including  the  .Mango-fish,  which  inhabits  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  and  is  accounted  one  of  the  mo.-t  delicious 
fishes  of  India,  and  is  named  from  its  beautiful  yellow 
color,  resembling  that  of  a  ripe  mango. 

Polynesia.  -npzha.)  n.  [Fr.  /'  ,«/.<»>,  from  Gr  pr-lys. 
and  nesso.  island.]  A  term  applied  to  the  nuim-rotis 
islands  iu  the  Pacific  Ocean.  E.  of  Australasia  and  the 
Philippine  islands,  extending  3U°  on  each  side  of  the 
equator.  Lon.  from  35°  E  to  lo5°  W.  The  islands  are 
distributed  iuto  numerous  groups:  the  principal  groups 
N.  of  the  equator  are  the  Pelew.  Ladrone  or  Mariana. 
Caroliue.  Radack.  Marshall,  Gilbert,  and  >andwich  I-i- 
ands.  Those  S.  of  the  equator  are  the  Ellice,  the  Phur- 
nix.  Union,  Feejee,  Friendly.  Navigator's.  Cook's  or  Har¬ 
vey's,  the  S*.»ciety,  Marquesas.  Dangerous  Archipelago, 
Pi  realm's  Island,  and  Easter  Island,  7.  r. 

Poly  nesiaii.  (-nPzhan,)  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
Polynesia. 

Poly  n  ia,  n.  The  Russian  designation  of  the  iceless  sea 
around  the  North  Pole. 

Poly  no  mial.  n.  [Gr.  polys,  and  nemos,  name.]  1  Math., 
Au  algebraical  quantity  consisting  of  many  terms. 

— a.  Containing  many  terms  or  names;  multinomial. 

Poly  0111  matous,  a.  [Gr.  polys ,  and  omnia,  the  eye  ] 
Many -eyed. 

Poly  on  onions,  a.  [Gr.  polys ,  and  noma.]  Many- 
UaUied  or  titled. 

Polyon  otuy,  n.  Tlie  description  of  the  same  object 
under  different  names. 

Polyop  Iron.  Polyop  t ruin.  n.  Gr  polys,  and 
opan ,  future.]  Optics.;  A  glass  through  which  objects 
appear  multiplied,  but  diminished.  It  consist?  «*t  a  lens, 
one  side  of  which  is  plane,  while  in  the  other  are  ground 
several  spherical  concavities.  Each  of  these  concavities 
becomes  a  plano-convex  lens,  through  which  an  object 
appears  diminished ;  and  when  there  are  a  number  of 
them  together,  the  object  will  be  seen  through  each, 
and  thus  multiplied. 

Polyora  111a.  n.  [Gr.  polys,  and  orama,  a  view.]  A 

view  of  many  objects. 

Polyp',  n.  iZodl.)  See  Poltpcs. 

Polyp  aroiis.  a.  [Gr.  polys,  many,  aDd  Lat.  parere,  to 
produce.]  Bringing  forth  many. 

Pol  ypary.  n  From  Lat.  j»Aypus.]  Coral;  —  so  termed 
from  irfdng  formed  by  polyps. 

Polype  an,  a.  Belonging,  or  relating  to,  or  con-isting 
of  polype. 

Poly  pet  alons.  a.  [Gr.  polys,  and  pelalon.  leaf.]  (Bot. 
See  Petal. 

Polyphagons.  Aifa-gus.)  a.  [Gr.  polys,  and  phagein. 
to  eat.  i  Subsisting  '*n  many  kinds  of  fo«*L 

Pol  y  phe  nmw.  Myth  The  king  of  all  the  Cyclops  in 
Sicily,  and  son  of  Neptune  and  Th*«»sa.  He  i-  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  monster  of  immense  strength,  and  with  one 
eye  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  He  fed  upon  human 
flesh,  and  kept  his  flocks  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  when 
Ulysses,  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war.  was  driven 
there.  The  Grecian  prince  and  twelve  of  his  compan¬ 
ion*  visited  the  coast,  and  were  seized  by  the  Cyclops, 
who  daily  devonred  two  of  them  in  his  cave,  in  which 
they  were  confined.  Ulysses  would  have  shared  the 
same  fate,  had  he  not  intoxicated  the  Cyclops,  and  put 
out  his  eye  with  a  firebrand  while  asleep.  P..  awaked 
by  the  sudden  pain,  stopped  the  entrance  of  hi*  cave ; 
but  Ulyaaee  made  his  escape  by  creeping  between  the 
legs  of  the  rams  of  the  Cyclops,  which  had  been  put  up 
in  the  cave.  P.  became  enamored  of  Galataea.  but  his 
addresses  were  di.«r**garded.  and  the  nymph  shunned  his 
presence.  The  Cyclops  then  cru*h**1  the  head  of  Acis. 
his  rival,  with  a  piece  of  broken  rock. 

Polyphon  ie.  Polyph  onons,  a.  Having  or  con¬ 
sisting  of  many  voices  or  sounds. 

I  Mu*. )  Contrapuntal. 

Pnlyph  onisni.  Polyph  ony,  n.  [Gr.  polys,  and 
phone ,  sound.]  Multiplicity  of  sounds,  as  in  the  rever¬ 
beration*  of  an  echo. 

{Mus.)  Contrapuntal  composition.  * 
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Polyph 'on  1st.  n.  A  ventriloquist 
(Mas.)  A  coutrapuntbt. 

Pol  y  pliore,  n.  Gr.  ys,  and  phorein ,  tobear.J  (Bot.) 
A  receptacle  which  bear?  many  ovaries. 

Poly  pli  yilou*.  a.  tUr.  p>ily$.  and  phyllon,  a  leaf.] 
1  B-t.  Many-leaved :  a?,  a  yphyllous  calyx. 

Polyp  ill 01 11,  n.  Lat  polyjnis,  and  domus,  house.]  A 
liDe  of  polyps. 

PolypiferotlS,  a.  [Lat.  polypus,  and  ferre,  to  bear.] 
Producing  pol>ps. 

Pol 'y pile,  n  (Pal.)  A  fossil  polypus 

Polyplec  (rmn,  n.  <*r.  polys,  and  pUktrom ,  an  in¬ 
strument  for  striking  the  lyre. J  ( Mus .)  A  musical  in¬ 
strument  formerly  in  vogue. 

Poly po«l  i :*'€•<» ie,  n.  jl.  Bot.)  An  order  of  plants, 

alliance  FHicules.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  the 
natural  orders  under  which  Ferns  are  arranged,  includ¬ 
ing  nearly  all  the  species  which  are  known.  It  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  mainly  hy  the  presence,  in  the  spore-cases, 
of  an  elastic-jointed  riiiL*,  which  nearly  surrounds  them, 
and  by  the  contraction  of  which  they  seem  to  burst  open 
w  hen  ripe. 

Polypo'dinm,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genns of  Fern*,  order  P>4y- 
prxliucrjf,  characterized  hy  the  S|H»raugia  being  in  cir¬ 
cular  clusters  and  naked,  and  by  the  edge  of  the  frond 
being  flat,  not  reflexed.  There  are  six  s|»ecies  found  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  nmst  of  them  are  rare  plants, 
except  iu  certain  localities  dear  to  tlie  fern-col  lector. 
P.  rulgare.  the  common  Polypody,  found  on  shady  banks, 
walls,  and  old  trees,  is  a  beautiful  fern.  The  fronds  ar« 
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deeply  pinnatifid ;  the  lubes  linear-oblong,  somewhat 
serrate,  all  parallel,  the  upper  ones  becoming  gradually 
smaller.  The  rhizomes  of  some  species  of  this  genu*  are 
use)  medicinally  in  Peru,  and  are  awl  to  sudor- 

ifi*-.  diuretic,  febrifugal,  and  auti-venereal  properties. 

Poly  poid.  n.  [Gr.  polypous,  polyp,  aud  eid-s,  form.] 
Resembling  a  polypus. 

Polyp'orlte,  «.  (Pul.)  A  fossil  plant  having  many 
pores. 

Polyp  oron«s.  a.  Gr.  polys,  and  poros,  pore.]  Having 
nniiierons  pores  or  p*»ages. 

Polyp  or  ns.  n  Bs4.)  A  genus  of  Fun  gales.  One 

specie*  lias  l»een  named  P.  destrucU/r.  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  development  of  its  spores  iu  timber  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  dry  rot.  From  various  species, 
Amadnn,  or  German  tinder,  is  made. 

Polyp  oil*,  a.  Characterized  by  many  feet  or  roots; 
resembling  the  polypus:  as,  a  polypous  concretion. 

Polyp  toton.  n.  Lat  .  from  Gr.  polys,  and  ptosis, 
cas^.  (  Bhrt.)  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  a  word  is 
repeated  in  different  f. Tins,  cases,  numbers,  and  the  like. 

Polypus,  Polyp,  n.  ;  Eng.  pi.  P  LYPl  Lat.  )l. 
Polypi.  [  Lat.  polypus ;  fromGr.  yAypous — polys,  many 
ar.d  ps>us.  a  f«**t.J  A  radiate  animal. 

Polypi.  [ZoSl.)  n.  pi.  a  class  of  invertebrate  animal*, 
and  one  of  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  In  this  class  are  comprehended  gela¬ 
tinous  animals,  with  elongated  contractile  bodies,  and 
an  alimentary  sac  with  only  one  opening.  They  have 
distinct  terminal  mouths,  surrounded  with  tentarula  or 
nidiated  lobes.  The  greater  part  of  these  beings  adhere 
together  and  form  compound  animals.  They  are  all  of 
the  simplest  kind,  and  possess  so  low  an  organization 
that  they  appear  nearly  incapable  of  reproducing  their 
speci.-s.  'Without  heads  and  without  eyes,  they  have 
neither  organs  suited  for  circulation,  respiration,  or 
bicomotion.  In  appearance,  their  ln*dies  are  only  a 
homogeneous  mass,  consisting  of  a  gelatinous  and  irrita¬ 
ble  cellular  tissue,  in  which  the  vital  fluids  move  slowly. 
In  form,  the  body  is  generally  cylindrical  or  conical, 
and  of  a  transparent  texture;  and  there  is  no  opening 
but  the  mouth,  sdifiefa  is  surrouiidod  hv  tentaouhi  vary¬ 
ing  in  number  and  size.  Some  very  remarkable  facts 
are  related  concerning  these  strange  animals.  It  would 
appear  that  the  principle  of  life  is  so  universally  diffused 
through  th»-ir  simple  structure*,  that  portions  of  them 
may  le*  cut  or  broken  off.  and  these  portions,  if  allowed 
to  remain  in  their  native  element,  will  soon  become 
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perfect  animals,  with  all  their  functions  fully  developed. 
Sometimes  the  hydra  will  split  in  two  ol  its  own  accord, 
and  each  division  becomes  an  independent  animal,  grow¬ 
ing  to  the  same  size  as  the  original  hydra.  In  the 
lowest  race  of  polypi,  the  distinctive  characters  of  ani¬ 
mal  life  are  so  slightly  developed  that  there  is  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  distinguishing  them  from  the  cryptogamic 
families  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  From  the  egg  of 
these  polypi  is  formed  a  bulb,  from  which  a  stem,  send¬ 
ing  out  branches,  shoots  up.  There  is  also  a  root,  which 
only  serves  as  an  organ  of  attachment,  and  not  for  nour¬ 
ishment.  They  supply  themselves  with  food  by  means 
of  their  long  tentacula,  which  are  the  only  members 
capable  of  voluntary  motion.  For  a  long  time  they 
were  called  animal  plants.  The  animal  structure  of 
polypi  in  corals  had  been  observed  by  Iniperuti  and 
Gesuer  in  1699;  and  in  1727  Peysonnell  first  discovered 
the  living  inhabitants  of  these  stony  or  horny  struc¬ 
tures.  These  discoveries  were  afterwards  confirmed  by 
Trembley,  whose  treatise  on  the  structure  and  animal 
functions  of  the  phytoid  Hydrse  and  Plumatelhe  of  fresh 
water  opened  a  new  field  of  research  into  the  nature 
and  relations  of  many  neglected  forms  of  life.  The  term 
Polypus  had  been  applied  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny  to  a 
cepiialopod.  This  name  was  subsequently  borrowed  by 
the  systematic  uaturaiists  who  followed  Linnaeus,  and 
applied  by  them  to  many  really  animalized  masses  in 
the  form  of  plants.  The  subject  was  particularly  in¬ 
vestigated  by  Reaumur,  Jussieu,  Donati,  Ellis,  Pallas, 
Linnaeus,  and  Cuvier.  Linnaeus  placed  all  the  animals 
of  this  class  as  an  order  of  his  class  Vermes,  distinguish¬ 
ing  them  as  Lithophytse .  Nearly  every  kind  of  polypi 
is  attached  by  the  root  of  the  stem  or  base  to  submarine 
rocks  or  other  extraneous  bodies.  The  reproduction  of 
all  the  adhesive  polypi  depends  on  the  formation  of 
gemmules  t  Lat.  gemma,  a  laid),  or  imperfectly  formed 
portions  of  their  soft  substance.  Each  of  these  gem- 
mules  is  endowed  with  active  powers  of  locomotion, 
apparently  for  the  sole  purpose  of  selecting  a  place 
whereon  to  raise  its  future  residence.  The  situation 
once  being  chosen, it  is  fixed  to  that  spot  during  its  life. 
When  the  gemmules  first  appear  on  the  surface  of  the 
parent  animal,  they  are  in  the  form  of  small  black  spots. 
After  a  few  months  they  enlarge,  each  becoming  pyri¬ 
form,  and  protruding  from  the  sides  of  the  internal 
canals  of  the  parent,  adhering  by  their  narrow  ends. 
This  form  particularly  applies  to  the  young  of  sponges. 
Shortly  afterwards  they  are  freed,  one  after  the  other, 
and  are  borne  along  by  the  currents  of  fluid  which  issue 
quickly  from  the  larger  openings.  Upon  microscopic 
examination,  these  gemmules  are  found  to  be  about 
two-thirds  covered  with  short  cilia,  which  are  in  rapid 
and  constant  motion.  When  they  become  adherent,  it 
is  by  the  narrow  end,  which  soon  expands  and  forms  a 
broad  base  of  attachment.  In  some  polypi  the  cilia  are 
very  numerous.  Dr.  Grant  has  estimated  that  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  F lustr a  foliacea  there  are  about  400, 000,000  of  cilia. 

(Surg.)  A  tumor  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  and  a  species 
of  zobphite,  appertaining  as  much  to  the  animal  as  to 
vegetable  life.  A  polypus  is  so  named  from  a  popular 
idea  that  it  has  a  multiplicity  of  roots  or  feet.  It  is  a 
fungous  growth  that  sometimes  manifests  itself  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  human  body,  —  most  frequently, 
however,  in  the  nose,  the  uterus,  and  vagina,  t lie  nose 
being  of  all  others  the  most  frequent  locality  in  which 
it  is  found.  —  Polypi  are  of  two  kinds,  the  inoffensive 
and  the  malignant.  Of  the  first,  there  are  three  kinds, 
—  the  fleshy  polypus  (red,  soft,  and  free  from  pain,  like 
a  piece  of  flesh  hanging  down  from  the  part),  the  gela¬ 
tinous  (a  soft,  semi-transparent  tumor,  yellow  in  color), 
and  the  third,  the  hydatid  polypus  (which  assumes  the 
form  of  a  cyst,  and  may  burst  at  any  moment,  and  dis¬ 
charge  its  Contained  fluid).  —  The  malignant  or  cancer¬ 
ous  polypus  is  hard,  scirrhous,  and  painful,  and  is  only, 
with  few  exceptions,  found  in  old  people,  or  those  some¬ 
what  advanced  in  life.  This  variety  is  sometimes  called 
fungoid  polypus.  —  The  cause  of  this  disease  is  quite 
unknown.  Theories  have  been  advanced  to  show  that 
it  proceeds  from  some  hereditary  taint  of  the  blood  or* 
fluids  of  the  body,  and  that,  like  cancer,  it  depends  on 
the  presence  of  fungoid  animalcule  in  the  blood  ;  but 
as  yet  no  reliable  explanation  has  been  advanced  to 
prove  on  what  this  fungous  growth  really  depends. — 
The  treatment  of  polypi,  whether  in  the  nostril,  vagina, 
or  uterus,  consists  in  simple  extirpation,  the  speculum 
being  used  in  some  situations  to  show  their  relative 
positions.  A  ligature  is  then  thrown  round  their  pe¬ 
duncle,  or  root,  and  tied ;  and  when  the  growth  has 
been  thrown  off  by  sloughing,  the  base  or  root  is  cica¬ 
trized  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Poly'»C*lieiiiatist,  (-ske-,)  n.  [Gr  polys,  and  schema, 
manner.]  Existing  in  a  diversity  of  forms  or  fashions. 

Poly  scope,  n.  [Gr .polys,  and  skopein ,  to  view]  A 
multiplying  glass. 

Polyscph'alous,  a.  [Gr.  polys,  and  Eng.  sepaL] 
(Hot.)  Possessing  more  than  one  sepal. 

Poly past.  w.  [Fv.  polyxpaste;  Gr.i*olyspastns.]  A  term 
used  l»y  some  of  the  old  writers  on  mechanics,  to  denote 
an  assemblage  of  pulleys  for  raising  heavy  weights. 

Poly  Sperm  oil  s,  a.  [Gr.  polys,  and  sperma.  seed.] 

(  Hot.)  Many-seeded  ;  as,  a pnlyspermous  capsule. 

Poly  si  po' ron  a.  [Gr.  polys ,  and  sporos ,  spore.]  (Bot.) 
Having  many  spores. 

Polysy liab  le,  Polysy llah'ieal.  a.  [Fr.  poly- 
sylluhiqur  ;  Gr.  polys,  many,  and  syllahe,  syllable.)  Con¬ 
sisting  of  many  syllables,  or  pertaining  to  a  polysyllable. 

Poly  sy  UaUicism,  (-sizm.)  Poly  sy llabism,  n. 
State  or  quality  of  having  many  syllables. 

Polysyllable,  n.  [Gr.  polys,  and  Eng.  syllable.]  A 
word  consisting  of  more  syllables  than  three. 

— a.  Polysyllabic. 
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Polysyn'cletoii,  n.  [Gr.  polys,  many,  and  syndetos , 
bound  together.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  of  speech  by  which 
the  copulative  is  ofteu  repeated,  as  in  the  sentence, 
“  I  came,  and  saw,  and  spoke,  and  conquered.” 

Poly  sy  n't  lietic,  a.  [Gr.  polys,  and  synthesis ,  a  com¬ 
position.]  Making  a  multiplied  compound. 

Polytechnic,  Poly  technical,  (- tik'nik,)a .  [Fr. 
poly  technique ;  Gr.  poly  tech  nos — polys,  and  technt,  an 
art  ]  Comprising  or  embracing  many  arts;  —  applied 
especially  to  a  school  in  which  many  branches  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  art  are  taught,  with  particular  reference  to 
their  special  application. 

Poly  tha Famous,  a.  [Gr.  polys,  and  thalamos ,  a 
chamber.]  Many-chambered,  as  certain  cephalopoda 
having  uinltilocular  shells. 

Polytheism,  n.  [Fr.  polytheisms  ;  Gr.  polys,  many, 
and  theos,  God.]  The  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  gods; 
opposed  to  Monotheism,  which  maintains  the  existence 
only  of  one.  The  two  extremes  of  P.  may  be  regarded 
as  Dualism,  or  the  belief  in  two  supreme  beings  —  a 
good  and  an  evil,  and  Pantheism,  which  regards  all 
nature  as  but  God.  (See  Pantheism.)  Some  consider 
Polytheism  as  having  originated  in  a  corruption  of 
Monotheism  ;  others  regard  it  as  deification  of  the 
powers  of  nature.  P.  differs  from  idolatry  in  not  of 
necessity  including  the  motion  of  forms,  which  the  lat¬ 
ter  always  does,  whether  it  refers  to  one  god  or  several. 

Poly'tlieist,  n.  A  believer  in,  or  oue  who  supports 
the  doctrine  of,  a  plurality  of  gods. 

Polytheis  tic,  Poly  tlieis'tical.  a.  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  Polytheism;  ns, polytheistic  worship. — 
Maintaining  a  belief  in  a  plurality  of  gods;  as,  a  poly¬ 
theistic  writer. 

Poly  tlieize,  v.  n.  To  believe  in  a  plurality  of  gods  ; 
to  uphold  or  disseminate  the  doctrine  of  Polytheism. 

Polyto  iiioiis.  a.  (Gr.  polys,  many,  and  tome,  an  in¬ 
cision.]  (Bot.)  Subdivided  into  many  distinct,  subordi- 1 
nate  parts,  which,  owing  to  want  of  junction  with  the 
petiole,  are  not  perfect  leaflets  ;  —  said  of  leaves. 

Poly  zoa,  n.  [Gr.  polys,  many,  and  zoon,  an  animal.] 
(Zoul.)  See  Bryozoa. 

Poly 'zoa  li,  Poly'zoon,  n.  ( Zool .)  One  of  the  Poly- 
z<»a,  or  Bryozoa,  q.  v. 

Pomace,  ( pum'as ,)  Pom  iuage,  n.  [L.  Lat.y?ow«- 
cittm.J  The  substance  of  apples  or  of  similar  fruit  i 
crushed  by  grinding. 

Poma'cea*.  n.pl.  [Lat.  pomum,  an  apple.]  (Bot.) 
That  division  of  the  natuial  order  Rosaceie  to  which 
the  Apple.  Pear,  Quince,  and  Medlar  belong.  It  differs 
from  Rosacew  proper  in  having  an  inferior  ovary. 

Poina'ceoiis,  (-n/m*,)  a.  [Lat.  pomum,  apple. J  Con¬ 
sisting  of  apples.  —  Resembling  pomace. 

Pomade',  n.  [Fr.  pommade.  from  Lat.  pomum ,  the  prep¬ 
aration  having  been  formerly  made  from  apples.]  A  j 
perfumed  unguent ; — especially,  a  fragrant  ointment  foi  I 
the  hair. 

Poinarape,  ( po-ma-ra'pa ,)  a  summit  of  the  Andes  in 
Bolivia ;  Lat.  18°  S'  S.,  Lon.  6U°  3'  \V  :  height,  *21,700  ft. 

Po  maria,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Newberry 
(list.,  abt.  32  in.  N.W.  of  Columbia. 

Pomari'co,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Potenza,  10  in. 
S.S  E.  of  Matera;  pop.  5,000. 

Poma'ta.  a  village  of  Bolivia,  abt.  97  m.  W.N.W.  ol 
La  Paz.  It  is  situated  on  the  S.VV.  shore  of  Lake  Titi- 1 
coca,  13,040  feet  above  sea-level. 

Poma  turn,  n.  A  perfumed  pomade  or  ointment  for 
the  hair. 

— v.  a.  To  apply  pomatum  to,  as  the  hair. 

Pom'lm,  (Villa  da,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  69  m.  E.S.E. 
of  Ouro  Preto. 

Pom'hal,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  of  Estremadura,  20 
m.  N.E.  of  Leiria  ;  pop.  5,000. 

Pom  l>al.  Marquis  de.  See  Supplement. 

Pom  l>;«l.  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  250  in.  W.  of  Parahiba; 
pop.  4,000. 

Pome.  7i.  [Lat.  pomum.]  (Bot.)  The  inferior  syncar- 
pous  truit,  well  known  under  the  forms  of  apple,  pear, 
quince,  medlar,  haw,  Ac.  It  is  indehiscent  aud  fleshy,! 
2  or  more  celled,  and  few-seeded.  The  endocarp  (Fig. 
940),  is  papery,  cartilaginous,  or  bony  ;  this  is  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  fleshy  mass,  consisting  of  mespearp  and  epicurp , 
which  is  usually  considered  to  be  formed  by  the  cohe¬ 
sion  of  the  general  parenchyma  of  the  ovary  with  the! 
calyx.  In  the  apple,  for  example,  the  separable  skin  is 
the  epicarp ;  the  fleshy  part,  which  is  eaten,  the  meso- 
carp  ;  and  the  core,  containing  the  seeds,  is  the  end o- 
carp.  According  to  some  botanists,  the  outer  fleshy 
portion  ot  x\\o  pome  is  an  enlarged  concave  receptacle, 
and  the  bony  or  cartilaginous  cells  are  distinct  carpels, 
the  walls  of  which  are  formed  of  the  three  layers  of  the 
pericarp,  completely  united  and  indistinguishable.  The 
pome  characterizes  the  sub-order  Pomese,  of  the  order 
Rosacese.  (See  Fruit.) 

Pomegranate,  (pu m-gruntt',)  n.  (Bot.)  See  Puwioa. 
An  ornament  like  a  pomegranate, attached  to  the  epliod 
of  the  Jewish  high-priest. 

Pome!  ,  n.  (Arch.)  A  brass  or  knob  used  as  an  ornamen¬ 
tal  top  of  a  conical  or  dome-shaped  roof  of  a  turret,  Ac. 

Pomora  nia.  a  prov.  ot  Prussia,  bordering  on  the  S. 
coast  of  tile  Baltic,  having  on  the  E.,  S.,  and  W.  West 
Prussia,  Brandenburg,  and  Mecklenburg;  area,  12,000 
sq.  m.  The  surface  is  generally  flat,  and  in  parts 
marshy,  and  the  soil  moderately  fertile.  Rivers.  Oder, 
Leba,  Stolpe,  Rega.  Persante,  Ucker,  Peene,  and  Ihna. 
The  Half  is  a  large  inland  bay,  or  rather  lake,  of  an  ob¬ 
long  form,  which  communicates  with  the  Baltic  by  the 
mouths  of  the  Oder.  Prod.  Wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats, 
potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco.  Great  numbers,  of 
cattle  are  reared.  3/m.  Iron,  alum,  and  salt.  Manuf. 
Linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  iron  and  glass-ware.  Chief 
toums.  Stettin,  Stralsund,  and  Kceslin.  7^.1,445,635 
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Pom  croon',  a  river  of  British  Guiana,  flowing  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean, abt.  40  m.  N.W.  of  the  actuary  of  the 
Essequibo. 

Pom  eroy,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Meigs  co., 
abt.  100  in.  S.E.  of  Columbus.  It  is  well  built,  conve¬ 
niently  located  for  trade,  and  contains  numerous  manu¬ 
factories.  P.  owes  its  rapid  growth  chiefly  to  the  rich 
coal  mines  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  extensive  salt  manu¬ 
factories  there  located.  Pop.  abt  2.500. 

Pome'roy,  Pomeroy'al,  a.  [Fr.  pomme,  and  roi, 
roy,  king  J  'J  he  royal  apple. 

Pom 'ey,  n.;  pi.  Pomkys.  [  Fr.  pommf.  like  an  apple.] 
(Her.)  A  roundel;  the  figure  of  an  apple  blazoned  in 
green. 

Pom'fret. n.  (Zolil.)  The  common  name  of  the  acan- 
thopterygious  fishes 
comprising  the  genus 
Stromateus.  They  have 
the  same  compressed 
form  as  the  Dory  (Zeus), 
and  the  same  smooth 
epidermis;  but  the  muz¬ 
zle  is  blunt,  and  not 
retractile.  They  are 
found  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  the  Pacific. 

Pom'fret,  a  town  of  Fig.  2139.  —  pomfret, 
England.  See  Ponte-  ( Stromateus  niyer.) 

FRACT. 

Pom'fret,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Windham  co.,  abt.  33  ni.  N.  by  E.  of  Norwich  ;  pop. 
(1870)  1.488. 

Pomfret,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Chautauqua  co.; 
pop.  (1870)  4,306. 

Pomfret,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Windsor  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Pom  fret-cake,  n.  A  licorice  cake. 

Pomif'erons,  a.  [Fr.  pomifere  ;  Lat .  pnmifer,  from 
pomum ,  apple.]  (Bot.)  Apple  -  bearing ;  —  applied  to 
plants  of  the  eacerrbitaceons  class,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  hacciferous  or  berry-bearing  plants. 

Pom  mage,  n.  See  Pomace. 

Pomme  <le  Terre  Kiver,  in  Missouri,  rises  in 
Greene  co.,  and  flowing  N.  enters  the  Osage  River  in 
Benton  co. 

Pom m^e.  (pom-ma',)  a.  (Her.)  With  the  ends  ter¬ 
minating  in  rounded  bosses,  resembling  apples  ;  —  said 
of  crosses. 

Pommel,  (piim'mel,)  7?.  [Fr.  pommeau,  from  Lat. 
pomum,  an  apple.]  A  knob,  ball,  or  boss  ;  especially, 
the  knob  on  a  sword-hilt ;  the  protuberant  part  of  a  sad¬ 
dle-bow;  tlie  rounded  knob  on  a  chair-frame. 

— v.  a  .To  beat  or  bruise,  as  with  a  pommel  —  that  is,  with 
something  thick,  heavy,  or  bulky. 

Pommel  ion,  (-mel'yun,)  n.  [Lat.  pomilio,  pygmy.] 
(Ord.)  The  cascabel  of  a  cannon.  (R.) 

Pom  melled,  (-meld,)  a.  (Her.)  Furnished  with  pom¬ 
mels,  as  a  sword,  dagger,  and  the  like. 

Pom 'mol  I  mg'.  n.  A  beating  or  bruising. 

Pomol  o^isl,  n.  [Vr.  pomolngue.]  A  lover  of  pom¬ 
ology. 

Pomol  ogy,  (-jp,)  n.  [Fr.  pnmologie,  from  Lat.pomvm, 
fruit,  apple,  and  Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  The  sciences  of 
raising  fruits. 

Pomo  na,  n.  [Lat.  pomum,  apple.]  (Myth.)  The  Italian 
goddess  of  fruit-trees. 

Pomo'na,  or  Mainland,  the  largest  of  the  Orkney 
Islands,  aud  nearly  in  their  centre;  area,  150  sq.  m. 
It  is  generally  barren,  and  in  parts  covered  with 
marshes,  with  s-everal  fresh-water  lakes.  Large  numbers 
of  swine  are  raised.  Towns.  Kirkwall  and  Stiomness. 
Pop.  16,141. 

Pomo'na.  in  Idaho  Territory ,  a  village  of  Buis£e  co., 
abt  33  m.  N.E.  of  Bois£e  City. 

Poinon'ic,  a.  [Lat.  pomum,  apple.]  Pertaining,  or 
’living  reference  to  apples. 

Pomp,  n.  [Fr.  pompe;  Lat.  pompa ,  from  Gr.  pompe, 
u  solemn  procession.]  A  procession  distinguished  by 
ostentatious  splendor.  —  Show  of  splendor  or  magnifi¬ 
cence;  ostentatious  parade ;  pageantry. 

— v.  n.  To  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  pomp,  (r.) 

Pompadour.  Jeanne  Antoinette  Poisson,  Marchi¬ 
oness  de,  ( pom  'pa-door.)  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV.,  in 
whose  affections  she  succeeded  Madame  de  Chateauroux, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  financier,  and  B  in  1720.  At  the 
age  of  21  she  was  married  to  M.  d  Etioles;  first  attracted 
the  king’s  notice  while  he  was  hunting  in  the  forest  of 
Senart;  appeared  at  court  in  1745,  under  the  title 
of  Marchioness  de  Pompadour;  and  d.  in  1764,  aged  44 
years.  She  certainly  used  her  influence  with  the  king 
in  promoting  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts,  but  her 
cupidity  and  extravagance  were  unbounded  ;  and  many 
of  the  evils  which  oppressed  France  in  the  succeeding 
reign  have  been  attributed  to  the  power  she  possessed 
of  filling  the  most  important  offices  of  the  state  with 
her  favorites, whose  measures  were  generally  inglorious, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Pompeii,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Vesuvius,  and  about  twelve  or  thirteen  miles 
south-east  from  Naples.  Pompeii  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  fashionable  provincial  cities  of  the  Roman 
empire  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era;  but, 
with  the  neighboring  city  of  Herculaneum, was  entirely 
destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  a.  d.7S.  being  buried 
under  the  incessant  shower  of  lava-stones  which  fell  on 
it  without  intermission  for  many  hours,  entirely  alter¬ 
ing  the  physical  aspect  of  the  surrounding  country, and 
totally  obliterating  every  vestige  of  the  two  contiguous 
cities.  Though  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants 
escaped,  many  hundreds  must  have  perished  in  their 
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houses,  us  the  skeletons  of  soldiers  on  guard,  priests  at  |  Pom'poiisness,  n. 
their  refeetiou,  and  others  found  in  the  excavations  un¬ 
questionably  certify.  From  the  year  79  to  1750,  —  when 
the  city  was  exhumed,  after  nearly  seventeen  centuries, 

—  this  interesting  memorial  of  Roman  luxury,  greatness, 
and  civilization  remained  unnoticed  and  Jorgottcn, 


State  or  quality  of  being  pom- 


beneath  the  feet  of  succeeding  generations,  and  at  last  Po'miun  Atf'ami.  [Lat.,  Adam’s  apple.]  ( Anat .)  The 


islaus  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  castellan  of  Cracovia, 
pons;  magnificence ;  splendor.  I  and  a  couipauiou-iuarms  of  Charles  XII.,  flourished 

Pomp  ton,  in  New  Jenny,  a  small  river  flowing  into!  1078-1702. 

the  Passaic  River,  between  Passaic  and  Morris  cos.  —  A  Pons,  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Charente-Inferieure,  12 
post-village  and  township  of  Passaic  co. ;  ubt.  70  m.  m.  from  Saintes ;  pop.  7,000. 

N.E.  from  Treuton  ;  pop.  (1870)  1,840.  Pon'tAC,  n.  [From  /‘urituc ,  a  town  in  the  S.  of  France.1 


was  only  brought  to  light  by  an  accidental  uperati 
of  some  peasants.  It  would  he  impossible  in  our  brief 
space  to  attempt  even  an  enumeration  of  the  objects 
discovered  in  this  now  famous  city,  or  to  detail  the 
valuable  results  which  have  flowed  from  the  work  ot 
excavation.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  all  the  departments 
of  social  life  —  in  the  affairs  of  domestic  and  of  public 
life,  of  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  the  shows  of  the 
arena  —  in  architecture  (see  Fig.  231),  painting,  and 
sculpture  —  in  fine,  in  all  the  appliances  of  comfort  and 
of  luxury  in  a  wealthy  community,  we  have,  as  it  were, 
a  living  picture  of  a  city  1,800  years  ago. 

Poinpclmons,  or  Poni|>el'moose,n.  (Bot.)  The 
fruit  of  Citrus  pompelmous.  See  Citrus. 

Pom  |M*r tin u  River,  in  Connecticut ,  enters  the 
Hons-itonic  River  in  New  Haven  co. 

Pompey,  (Cneius  Pompkius  Magnus,)  ( pom'pe ,)  son 
of  Pompeius  Strabo,  a  Roman  general,  was  born  106 
B.  c.  lie  distinguished  himself  against  the  enemies  of 
the  Roman  senate,  both  within  the  state  and  without, 
and  at  last  fell  in  the  struggle  against  Ca?sar  for  absolute 
power.  The  events  which  mark  his  career  are  briefly 
these: —  Like  his  father,  under  whom  he  commenced  his 
military  career,  serving  against  Marius.  P.  ranged  him¬ 
self  with  the  aristocratic  party  of  the  republic.  He  was 
in  his  twenty-third  year  only  when  he  raised  three 
complete  legions,  00.000  men,  at  his  own  expense,  and 
took  the  field  in  behalf  of  Sylla  —  at  that  juncture  re¬ 
turning  from  his  expedition  against  Mithridates.  By 
his  twenty-sixth  year  P.  had  defeated  the  remains  of  the 
Marian  party  in  Cisalpine,  Gaul,  Sicily,  and  Atrica,  and 
on  his  return  to  Koine,  b.  c.  83,  was  hailed  Mi  gnus  —  the 
great  —  l»y  Sylla;  his  audacious  perseverance  also  pro¬ 
curing  for  him  the  honors  of  a  triumph.  On  the  death 
of  Sylla,  in  b  c.  78,  Pompey  went  as  proconsul  to  Spain 
where  the  plebeian  war  was  continued  by  Sertorius,  and 
after  a  four  years’ arduous  struggle,  he  remained  master 
of  the  field,  his  opponent  having  been  betrayed  and 
assassinated.  lie  returned  to  Italy  in  time  to  give  the 
finishing  blow  to  the  similar  victories  of  Crassus,  and 
in  b.  c.  70  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  elected  consuls.  In 
possession  of  this  office,  he  restored  the  tribunitial 
power, and  afterwards  dismissed  his  army,  remaining  at 
Rome  as  a  private  citizen.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  b.  c.  67,  he  was  intrusted  with  extraordinary 
powers,  in  order  to  destroy  the  lawless  bands  and  the 
piratical  adventurers  who  infested  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  having  effected  this,  he  was  made 
absolute  dictator  in  the  East,  and  superseded  Lucullu 
in  the  command  against  Mithridates.  The  latter  he 
completely  routed  in  b.  c.  66,  and  soon  after  becoming 
master  of  Asia  Minor,  pursued  his  conquests  through 
Syria  and  Palestine  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea.  For  these  ser¬ 
vices  he  obtained  a  third  magnificent  triumph  at  Rome 
ami  in  b.c.  60  joined  Caesar  ami  Crassus  in  the  triumvirat 
Che  former  of  whom  gave  him  his  daughter  Julia  in 
marriage.  Succeeding  events  caused  P.  to  draw  closer 
to  the  senatorial  party,  and  with  him.  as  the  representa 
tive  of  the  patrician  republic,  went  Cato,  the  honest 
enemy  of  the  ambition  of  Caesar.  In  b.  c.  54  Julia  died ; 
in  the  year  following,  Crassus  was  slain  in  Asia;  and 
now  the  hostility  between  Ctesar  and  Pompey  rapidly 
developed  itself.  The  former  having  applied  for  the 
consulship,  refused  to  present  himself  in  Rome  as  a 
private  citizen,  and  a  decree  of  the  senate  declared  him 
a  public  enemy  unless  he  resigned  his  command.  In¬ 
stead  of  doing  so,  Ciesar  crossed  the  Rubicon  with  his 
troops  b.  c.  49,  and  P .,  accompanied  by  Cato,  Cicero,  and 
the  other  nobles  of  Rome,  fell  back  upon  Greece,  where 
the  great  battle  of  Pharsalia  decided  his  fate.  P.  was 
advised  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Egypt,  then  ruled  by  a 
sovereign  he  had  protected,  Ptolemy  XII.  He  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  pretended  friendship,  but  treacherously 
murdered  as  soon  us  he  had  stepped  ashore,  b.  c.48,  and 
his  head  being  cut  off,  it  was  sent  to  Ctesar,  who  turned 
away  from  it  and  could  not  restrain  his  tears.  P.  6*11, 
and  with  him  the  republic  of  Rome,  for  want  of  the  art 
of  government ;  the  brilliancy  of  his  early  victories  car¬ 
ried  him  to  power,  but  the  remembrance  of  his  great¬ 
ness  in  the  field  was  a  poor  compensation  for  the 
anarchy  that  prevailed  at  Rome.  Cneius,  sou  of  I\,  who 
endeavored  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Caesar,  was  de¬ 
feated  and  killed  at  Munda,  b.  c.  45.  Sextus,  the  younger 
brother  of  Cneius,  continued  the  war  for  10  years,  and 
rendered  himself  formidable  as  a  naval  commander; 
but  he  was  at  last  defeated  and  killed  by  order  of  An¬ 
tony,  b  c.  35.  . 

Pom  pey,  in  New  Tori:,  a  post-township  of  Onondaga 
co.,  containing  the  post-villages  of  Pompey  Centre  and 
pompey  llill,  about  146  miles  W.  of  Albany;  pop.  (1870) 
3,314. 

Pompo'leon,  n.  (Bot)  Same  as  Pompelmous,  q.  v. 
Pom  pan.  n.  [Fr.]  (Aid.)  A  tuft  or  bob  of  wool  worn 
on  the  front  lop  of  a  soldier’s  shako,  in  lieu  of  a  leather. 
Pompos'ity,  n.  [Sp.  pomposidad.)  The  state  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  pompons ;  pompousness;  ostentation. 
Pompo'so,  a.  [It]  (A/us.)  Grand  and  stately. 
Pom  pons,  a.  [Fr .pompeux;  Lat .pomposus.]  .splen¬ 
did;  magnificent;  displaying  pomp  or  showy  grandeur. 

_ Ostentations;  boastful;  swelling,  as  with  overween- 

„ing  pride  or  personal  consequence ;  as,  a  pompous  indi- 
vidual ;  pompous  vanity,  Ac. 

Pompously,  ndr.  Magnificently;  splendidly ;  os¬ 
tentatiously  ;  with  great  parade,  show,  or  display. 


name  given  to  the  sharp  protuberance  observable  in  the 
throat  of  men,  and  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two 
thyroid  cartilages,  the  external  protection  of  the  larynx, 
or  organ  of  voice.  These  cartilages  being  much  smaller 
in  females  than  in  males,  accounts  for  the  apparent  non¬ 
existence  of  the  Pomum  Ada  mi  in  women. 

Ponca.  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  and  township,  cap. 
of  Dixon  co.,  abt.  97  in.  N.  by  \V.  of  Omaha  City  ;  pop. 
about  4U0. 

l*o ii<* lio.  ( pon'tcho ,)  n.  [Sp.]  A  kind  of  blanket-cloak 
or  cape  worn  by  Hispafio-Americaiis,  having  a  slit  in  the 
middle  for  the  head  to  pass  through. 

PoimI,  n.  [A.  S.  pyndan,  to  shut  in;  Lat.  pontus  ;  Gr. 
pantos ,  the  sea.]  A  circumscribed  and  stagnant  body  of 
fresh  water,  either  natural  or  artificial,  aud  smaller 
than  a  lake  ;  a  pool ;  a  mere. 

— v.  a.  To  form  into  a  pond. 

Pond  INIdy,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Sullivan 
co..  abt.  109  hi.  N.W.  of  New  York  city. 

Pon'der,  v.  a.  [Fr.  ponderer ;  Lat.  ponder  are,  from  pon- 
dere ,  to  weigh.]  To  weigh  in  the  mind;  to  consider;  to 
examine  with  deliberate  thought. 

■v.  n.  To  think  ;  to  muse  ;  to  cogitate  ;  to  deliberate  ;• 
with  on. 

Pomlorahirity ,  n.  [Fr.  ponderability.]  State  or 
condition  of  being  ponderable. 

Pon'tlerable.  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  ponder  abil  is.]  Suscep¬ 
tible  id’  being  weighed. 

Ponderal.  a.  [Fr.]  Estimated  or  determined  by 
weight  rather  than  by  bulk  or  number; — distinguished 
from  numeral;  as  a  ponderal  drachma, ponderal.  libra.  | 

.  Arbu'hnot.  j 

Pon'deranco,  n.  [Lat.  panderans — ponderare,  to 
weigh]  Weight;  gravity;  heaviness. 

Pon  derer,  n.  One  who  thinks,  ponders,  or  deliber¬ 
ates. 

I*4m  dorinj*  ly ,  adr.  With  cogitation  or  deliberation. 
Ponderosity,  n.  (0.  Fv.  ponderosity.]  State  of  being 
ponderous;  weight;  gravity;  ponderance. 
Ponderous,  a.  [Lat.  pondemsus.]  Weighty;  very 
heavy  ;  as,  a  ponderous  load. — Important ;  momentous  ; 
as,  a  ponderous  undertaking.  —  Forcible;  strong;  im¬ 
pulsive;  as,  a  ponderous  blow;  ponderous  spar. 
Poil'derously,  adv.  With  great  weight  or  ponder¬ 
osity. 

P4>n  dero«sness,7i.  Weight;  gravity;  stateofbeing 
ponderous. 

Piin'diefiiorry.  a  town  of  Hindostan,  the  principal 
French  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  83  in. 
S.S.W.  of  Madras ;  Lat.  11°  57'  N.,  Lon.  95°  54'  E.  It  is 
situated  on  a  flat  sandy  plain  near  the  sea,  is  regularly 
built,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  large  trade  with  the  rest 
of  the  Coromandel  coast,  Sumatra,  the  Isle  de  Bourbon, 
the  Mauritius,  and  Senegal.  It  was  purchased  by  the 
French  from  the  Bejapoor  sovereign  in  1672,  Pop.  54,3-.»0. 
Pond  Island,  in  Maine ,  an  island  and  lighthouse  at 
the  entrance  of  Kennebec  River.  It  exhibits  a  fixed 
light  52  ft.  above  the  sea ;  Lat.  43°  42'  N.,  Lon.  69° 44'  \\  . 
Pond  River,  in  Kentucky,  enters  Green  River  be¬ 
tween  Hopkins  and  Muhlenburg  cos. 

Pond-weed,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Potamogeton. 

Pone,  n.  A  kind  of  bread,  made,  particularly  in  the 
Southern  States,  of  corn-meal,  often  with  eggs  and  flour. 

Webster. 

Po'nent,  n.  [Sp.  poniente,  the  west,  from  Lat.  ponens 
—ponere,  to  set.]  Western  ;  occidental ;  —  opposed  to 
levant.  (R.) 

Pongee,  (-yee',)  n.  An  inferior  quality  of  India  silk.’ 
Pongliee,  (-gc\)  n.  In  Burmuh,  one  of  the  higher 
order  of  priests. 

Pon'go,  n.  (Zool.)  This  term  was  used  to  define  the 
large  adult  form  of  the  Orang-outang  (Pithecus  satyrus), 
which  was  supposed,  even  in  the  time  ot  Cuvier,  to  be  a 
distinct  species  ;  the  term  pongo ,  borrowed  from  Africa, 
being  applied  to  denote  the  great  anthropoid  ape  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago. 

Poniard,  {pun' yard,)  n.  [Fr.  poignard.]  A  small, 
pointed  dagger;  a  stiletto. 

Poniatowslti.  Joseph,  Prince,  (pon'e-a-tow'ske.)  This 
distinguished  Polish  general  was  born  at  Warsaw,  in 
1763,  and  when  young  entered  the  Austrian  service,  hut 
when  the  Poles  rose  against  Russia  he  quitted  it,  and 
joining  his  countrymen,  fought  with  them  under  Kos¬ 
ciusko.  Upon  the  defeat  ot  this  general,  I*,  sought  ref¬ 
uge  in  Vienna,  till  the  French  entered  Warsaw  in  1M)6,  j 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Polish 
army  which  was  to  cooperate  with  the  French  against 
Russia.  In  1812  Napoleon  gave  him  the  command  of 
the  5th  corps  of  the  Grand  Army,  which  consisted  al¬ 
most  entirely  of  Poles.  In  the  subsequent  battles  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  and  bravery,  and 
covered  himself  with  glory  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow. 
Napoleon  estimated  his  services  so  highly,  that  shortly 
before  the  battle  of  Leipsic  hecroated  him  a  Marshal  of 
France.  After  this  disastrous  battle,  the  French  were 
flying  in  utter  confusion  over  the  Elster;  the  bridge 
was  blocked  up,  prisoners  were  taken  by  thousands,  and 
many  who  plunged  into  the  stream  perished.  The  whole 
of  the  rear-guard  fell  into  the  hands  ot  the  allies,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  King  of  Saxony  and  his  whole  court. 
Marshal  Macdonald  with  difficulty  gained  the  opposite 
bank,  but  the  unfortunate  P.  was  drowned  in  the  at¬ 
tempt,  1813. 

Poniatow'slti,  Stanislaus,  Count  de,  father  of  Stan- 
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A  kind  of  Coustautia  wiue,  brought  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Pont* A  -  jMoiis'son,  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Meurthe,  on  the  Moselle,  16  in.  N.  of  Nancy.  Alarm/. 
W  oollen-stutls,  earthenware,  printing-type,  tobacco- 
pipes,  and  beet-root  sugar.  Pop.  8,115. 

Pont arlier,  ( pon-tur'le-ai ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept, 
of  Douhs,  on  the  Do ubs,  40  m.  from  Bebuucon.  Atauuf. 
Paper  and  leather.  Pop.  5,000. 

Pont'cliar  train  (I^ake,)in  Louisiana ,  a  consider¬ 
able  sheet  of  water,  abt  5  in.  N.  of  New  Orleans,  bor¬ 
dered  by  the  parishes  of  St.  Tammany,  Livingston,  John 
Baptist,  and  Orleans.  It  covers  au  area  of  abt.  950  sq 
m.,  is  nearly  circular  in  outline,  and  has  a  maximum 
depth  ot  20  feet.  It  communicates  with  the  Gull  ot  Mex¬ 
ico  eastwardly  through  Lake  Borgne,  and  with  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  southwardly  through  St.  John's  Bayou. 
It  is  also  connected  with  Lake  Maurepas  on  the  W. 
Ponte- Cor' vo,  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Terra  di 
Lavoa,  on  the  Garigliano,  20  m.  S.E.  of  Frosinoue,  and 
37  N.W.  of  Capua.  It  gave  the  title  of  prince  to  Berna- 
dotte.  Pop.  8,871. 

Po*ite-l>elga'do,  a  seaport,  and  largest  city  of  the 
Azores,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island  of  St.  Michael;  Lat. 
37°  45'  10"  N.,  Lon.  25°  41'  15"  W.  It  is  strongly  forti¬ 
fied,  and  has  considerable  trade.  Chief  exp.  Wheat, 
niaize,  and  fruits,  /‘op.  22,000. 

Ponteder'aoero,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Li  Hales.  Diag.  A  naked  perianth,  circinate 
when  withering,  anthers  turned  inward,  and  nearly 
albumen.  They  are  unimportant  aquatic  plants, natives 
of  America,  East  Indies,  and  Africa. 

Pontoe',  n.  (Fr.  and  Sp  pontil.]  An  instrument  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  for  taking  the  hot  glass  out 
of  the  tusing-pot.  (Also  written  pontil,  puntel,  and 
purity.) 

Ponte'i'ract,  or  Pom'fret,  a  town  of  England,  co. 
of  York,  near  the  Aire,  21  m.  S.W.  of  York,  and  174  m. 
N.  of  London ;  pop.  5,346. 

Pon'te  Lagoseu  ro,  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Fer¬ 
rara,  on  the  Po,  4  m.  N.  of  Ferrara ;  pop.  6,000. 
Pouteve'tfra,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  ol  Galicia,  on  the 
Crez.  35  m.  S.  of  Santiago;  pop.  6,030. 

Pon  t i a,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  diurnal  Lepidoptera, 
containing  many  species,  among  which  is  1\  brassicie, 
or  Cabbage-butterfly  (Fig.  2140).  This  common  and  de¬ 
structive  insect  makes  its  appearance  in  our  gardens 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  lays  its  eggs  on  the  under 
side  of  cabbage  leaves.  Both  sexes  have  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  all  the  wings  white,  with  the  tip  of  the  anterior 
wings  above  black,  the  patch  on  its  inner  edge  being  in¬ 
dented,  and  the  extreme  tip  being  slightly  irroruted 
with  white:  beneath,  the  under  surface  ot  the  anterior 
wings  is  yellowish,  the  base  slightly  irroruted  with 
dusky,  and  two  transverse  spots  adorning  the  disc.  The 
posterior  wings  are  pale- 
yellowish,  rather  sprin¬ 
kled  with  dusky.  The  body 
and  antennae  are  black 
above  and  white  beneath. 

There  are,  however,  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  of  this  but¬ 
terfly,  slightly  differing 
from  each  other.  The  cat¬ 
erpillar  is  bluish-green, 
with  three  yellow  longi¬ 
tudinal  lines,  one  on  the 
back,  the  others  on  the  sides;  between  these  are  several 
tubercular  spots,  each  bearing  a  small  hair:  the  tail  is 
black.  They  are  hatched  in  a  few  days,  and  continue  to 
feed  together  till  the  eud  of  June:  when  they  have 
found  a  convenient  place  to  attach  themselves,  they 
fasten  their  tail  by  a  web,  and  carry  a  strong  thread  of 
silk  round  the  upper  part  of  their  body  ;  after  hanging 
a  few  hours  the  chrysalis  (which  is  greenish,  spotted 
with  black,  with  three  yellow  stripes,)  is  perfectly 
formed;  and  in  about  six  days  the  butterfly  appears. 
The  eggs  laid  by  the  second  brood  produce  caterpillars, 
which  feed  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  and  re¬ 
main  in  the  pupa  state  during  the  winter,  to  be  hatched 
in  the  succeeding  spring.  So  prolific  is  this  destructive 
species,  that  were  it  not  for  the  ichneumon  fly,  which 
deposits  her  eggs  within  the  body  of  the  caterpillar,  and 
in  the  larva  state  continues  to  prey  on  its  vitals,  the 
ravages  of  this  insect  would  be  of  the  most  serious  con¬ 
sequence  to  our  vegetable  productions. 

DNm'fiac.  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Oakland  co.,  abt.  25  m.  N.N.YV.  of  Detroit;  p»p. 

abt.  5.500.  „  .  .  . 

Pontiac,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Erie  co.,  abt. 
22  in.  S  bv  W.  of  Buffalo. 

Pontiac,  in  Ohio,  a  town,  cap.  of  Livingston  co.,  abt. 
90  in.  S.W.  of  Chicago. — A  post-village  ot  Huron  co.,abt. 
19  m.  S.  of  Sandusky 


Fig.  2140. 

CABBAGE-BUTTERFLY. 


Pontiaiiak.  (  pnn-te-a-nak '.)  the  principal  Dutch  set¬ 
tlement  on  the  W.  coast  of  Borneo,  on  the  river  l  ain- 
puas.  It  is  fortified,  and  exports  gold-dust,  pepper,  and 
edible-birds’  nests.  Pop.  20,000. 

Foil  tic.  a  [Lat.  Pmticu*;C.T.  Ronta-o.^  (frog.)  Per¬ 
taining  or  relating  to  the  Euxme  or  Black  bca,  the 

Pon'tiir!  a!  [hat  pontifrx.]  (Roman  Hist.)  Thehighest 
Roman  sacerdotal  title’.  Numa  is  said  to  have  institm.  d 
four  pontificee,  chosen  from  the  patricians;  to  which 
were  added,  long  alter  wards,  four  plebeians,  by  lla 
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increased  their  number  to  fifteen.  The  chief  of  the  pon- 
titices  was  called  the  pontif ex  maxiinus,  and  was  always 
created  by  the  people,  being  generally  chosen  from  those 
who  had  borne  the  first  offices  in  the  state.  His  station 
was  one  of  great  dignity  and  power,  as  he  not  only  had 
supreme  authority  in  religious  matters,  but,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  close  connection  between  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment  and  religion  of  Rome,  exercised  considerable  polit¬ 
ical  influence.  The  title  o f  pontif  ex  maximus  being  for 
life,  Augustus  never  assumed  it  till  the  death  of  Lep- 
idus,  after  which  it  was  always  held  by  himself  and  his 
successors  to  the  time  of  Theodosius.  The  insignia  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  toga  prtetexta,  and  a  conical  woollen  cap 
with  a  tassel. 

( Eccl .)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  title  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  Pope. — Among  the  ancient  Jews,  the  chief- 
priest  or  rabbin. 

l*on t if  ic.  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of  priests;  as, 
the  pontijic  college.  (Milton.)  —  Belonging,  or  having 
reference  to  the  Pope,  or  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

JPontirical,  a.  [Lat.  pontficalis.]  Pertaining  to  a 
high-priest ;  as,  poufz/icaZ  authority  ;  —  hence,  belonging 
to  the  Pope. —  Splendid;  magnificent;  as,  “a robe  pon¬ 
tifical."  — Shahs. 

— n.  [b.  Lat.  pontifical?,.]  A  book  containing  the  formula? 
of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies. 

— pi.  The  vestments  and  ornaments  worn  by  a  priest,  or 
by  the  Pope;  as,  “  dressed  in  full  pontificals —  W.  Scott. 

Pontif  ically,  ad v.  In  a  pontifical  manner. 

Pontif  iral  States.  See  States  of  the  Church. 

Pontificate,  n.  [Lat .  pontificatus;  Fr.  pontifical.] 
State,  office,  or  dignity  of  a  high-priest.  —  Specifically, 
the  papacy;  popedom  ;  papal  office;  as.  to  be  elected  to 
the  pontificate.  —  Reign  of  a  pope;  as,  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  X. 

Pontine  JIarslies,  ( pon'teen ,)  an  extensive  marshy 
tract  of  Italy,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma, 
extending  from  Cisterna  in  the  N.,  to  Terracina  in  the 
S.,  a  distance  of  30  miles,  the  breadth  varying  from  4  to 
11  m.  The  region  is  very  fertile,  but  pestilential.  Efforts 
have  been  made  at  different  times  to  drain  it,  but  with¬ 
out  effect.  It  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Rome  to 
Naples. 

Pont  ivy.  ( pon'te-ve,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Mor- 
bihan,  on  the  Blavet,  30  m.  N.N.VV.  of  Van  nos.  Manuf 
Leather,  and  agricultural  implements.  Pop.  8,000. 

Pont  levin,  n.  [Fr.,  a  drawbridge.]  (Man.)  The  dis¬ 
orderly  action  of  a  horse  in  resistance  to  its  rider,  in 
which  the  animal  rears  up  several  times,  running  on  his 
hind  legs,  so  as  to  be  in  danger  of  falling  backward. 

Pontoise,  (pon-lwawse',)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Seine-et-Oise,  at  the  junction  of  the  Oise  and  Viosme,  20 
ni  N.  of  Versailles.  Manuf.  Watches,  jewelry,  chem¬ 
icals,  cotton-yarn  ;  also,  numerous  Hour-mills.  Pop.  7,000. 

Ponton'.  Pontoon',  n.  [Fr.  ponton,  from  Lat. pons, 
pontis,  a  bridge.]  (Mil.)  A  light,  portable  framework, 
used  in  forming  a  bridge  quickly  for  the  passage  of 
troops  over  a  river,  &c. 

(Naut.)  A  low,  flat  vessel  resembling  a  barge,  and 
furnished  with  apparatus  for  the  raising  and  careening 
of  ships,  &c. ;  a  lighter. 

Ponton-bridge ,  a  bridge  formed  with  pontoons. 

Ponton-train.  (Mil.)  The  carriages  for  transport  of 
pontons,  or  of  the  materials  for  constructing  a  ponton- 
bridge. 

Pontonier',  Poiitonnier',  n.  [Fr.  pnntonnier.) 
A  soldier  artificer  who  constructs  ponton-bridges. 

Pon'too.suck,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Hancock  co.,  abt.  215  m.  N.N.W.  of  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri. 

Pontoosuck.  in  Massachusetts ,  a  village  of  Berkshire 
co.,  abt.  115  m.  VV.  by  8.  of  Boston. 

Pouto'toc,  in  Mississippi ,  a  N.N.E.  co. ;  area,  abt.  950 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Tallahatchee  and  Loosascoona  rivers 
besides  several  creeks.  Surface ,  undulating  or  nearly 
level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Pontotoc,  a  thriving  post-vil¬ 
lage  containing  a  U.  States  land-office,  abt.  175  in.  N.  by 
E.  of  Jackson.  Pop.  abt.  23,000. 

Pon  t  remoli,  {pon-trai-mo’U.)  a  fortified  town  of  Italy, 
prov.  of  Florence,  23  m.  N.W.  of  Carrara.  Manuf.  Silks 
and  linens.  Pop.  5,000. 

Pont-roiant,  n.  [Fr.  pont ,  bridge,  and  volant,  fly¬ 
ing]  (Mil.)  A  flying  bridge,  used  in  sieges  for  cross¬ 
ing  moats,  ditches,  &c. 

Pont-. St,  F.sprit,  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Gard,  on 
the  Rhine,  31  iu.  N.N.E.  of  Nimes;pop.  5,500. 

Poll  'til  A.  (Anc.  Geog.)  The  N.E.  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  bounded  N.  by  the  Euxine  Sea,  W.  by  Galatia 
and  Paphlagonia,  S.  by  Cappadocia  and  part  of  Armenia, 
and  E.  by  Colchis.  It  was  originally  governed  by  kings, 
and  was  in  its  most  flourishing  state  under  Mithridates 
the  Great,  who  waged  a  long  and  celebrated  war  with 
the  Romans,  but  was  at  length  subdued  by  Pompey  ; 
after  which  Poutus  became  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  geographer  Strabo  was  born  in  Aniasia, 
its  capital:  and  one  of  its  principal  towns,  Trapezus, 
sti 1 1  flourishes  under  the  name  of  Trebizotid. 

Pontypool,  < pnn'ti-pool,)  a  town  of  England,  co.  of 
Monmouth,  15^£  in  S.W.  of  Monmouth,  and  182  m.  W. 
of  London  ;  pop.  4,600. 

Po  ny,  Po'ney,  n. ;  pi.  Ponies.  [Fr.  pom'.]  A  small 
horse. — In  England,  a  slang  or  sporting- term  for  £25 
sterling  ;  as,  I  will  lay  a  pony  against  the  field;  t.  to 
bet  in  favor  of  one  favorite  horse  against  the  remaining 
horses  entered  in  a  race.  —  In  England,  a  cant  univer¬ 
sity  phrase  for  a  translation  of  some  author  studied, 
with  the  view  of  quickly  conning  a  lesson. 

Pony-engine ,  in  the  U.  States,  a  locomotive  employed 
in  switching  railroad  cars  from  one  track  to  another. 

PocmI.  n.  [Russ.  pud. J  A  Russian  weight,  equal  to  36 
lbs.  avoirdupois. 
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Poo'dle,  n.  [Ger.  pudel.)  A  dog  covered  with  long 
silky  hair:  a  lap-dog;  as,  a  French  poodle. 

Pooh,  interj.  Poll ;  pshaw;  pish;  —  an  expression  of 
aversion  or  contempt. 

Pool,  n.  [  A.  S.  pot,  pul.)  A  small,  and  generally  deep, 
mass  of  fresh  water,  occurring  in  the  course  of  a  stream, 
or  supplied  by  a  spring;  also,  a  pond. —  A  small  body 
of  stagnant  water;  a  puddle. 

— [Vr.poule,  from  Lat.  pullus,  a  pullet.]  The  stake  played 
for  in  certain  games  of  cards,  billiards,  Ac. 

Pool,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Midland  co.,  abt.  33 
m.  W.N.W.  of  Bay  City. 

Pool-ball,  n.  One  of  several  ivory  balls,  used  in  play¬ 
ing  pool,  a  game  at  billiards. 

Poole,  a  seaport-town  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset,  on  a 
peninsula,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  21  m.  E.  of  Dorchester.  It  has  ail  excellent 
harbor  and  considerable  trade.  Pop.  8,759. 

Pool  Island,  in  Maryland ,  an  island  and  lighthouse 
in  Chesapeake  Bay  exhibiting  a  fixed  light,  abt.  18  m. 
E.  by  N.  of  Balti  more. 

Pooler',  n.  A  pole  or  paddle  to  stir  a  tan-vat. 

Pooles'ville,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  abt.  65  in.  W.N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Pool'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Madison  co., 
abt.  95  m.  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

Poo'na,  Poo'nali.  or  Pu'na,  a  city  of  British 
India,  cap.  of  a  dist.  of  the  same  name,  in  the  pres,  of 
Bombay,  at  the  junction  of  the  Moola  and  Moota,  75  m. 
S.E.  of  Bombay;  pop.  7G,000. 

Poop,  n.  [Fr .  poupe ;  It.  poppa  ;  Lat.  puppis.)  (Naut.) 
A  partial  deck  extending  from  about  the  mizzen-mast 
close  aft,  above  the  complete  deck  of  the  vessel.  It  is 
rapidly  disappearing  from  modern  ships,  as  a  useless 
cause  of  leeway  and  a  mark  for  an  enemy’s  shot. 

— v.  a.  (Naut.)  To  strike  upon  the  stern  of,  as  a  heavy 
sea.  — To  strike  in  the  stern,  as  one  vessel  whose  stern 
comes  in  contact  with  the  stern  of  another  vessel. 

—v.  n.  To  pop ;  to  make  a  short,  snapping  noise ;  also,  to 
eructate. 

Pooped,  ( poopt ,)  a.  (Naut.)  Furnished  with  a  poop, 
as  a  ship. 

Poop'lng,  n.  (Naut.)  The  blow  of  a  heavy  sea  on 
the  stern  of  a  vessel,  when  scudding  in  a  gale  of  wind; 

—  also,  the  action  of  one  vessel’s  stern  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  witli  the  stern  of  another  vessel. 

Poor,  a.  [Fr.  pauvre;  It.  povero  ;  Lat.  pauper.)  Des¬ 
titute  of  means  or  property;  wanting  in  material 
worldly  wealth;  needy;  indigent ;  necessitous;  as, poor 
people. 

(Law.)  So  utterly  destitute  of  property  or  means  of 
livelihood  as  to  be  entitled  to  maintenance  at  the  public 
cost.  —  Hence,  lean;  deficient  in  fat,  fleshiness,  or 
plumpness;  emaciated;  meagre;  sorry;  lank;  in  bad 
case;  as,  (ijioor  horse,  ass,  &c.  —  Lacking  in  strength 
and  corporeal  vigor  ;  — applied  to  health  ;  as,  his  health 
is  but  poor.  — Of  trifling  value,  worth,  moment,  or  im¬ 
portance;  inferior;  insignificant;  —  said  of  material 
things ;  as,  a  poor  coat,  a  poor  flower.  —  Barren  ;  sterile  ; 
without  fecundity  or  fertility  ;  as,  poor  land,  a  poor  soil. 

—  Lacking  in  strength,  elegance,  or  appropriateness; — 
applied  to  literary  composition  ;  as,  a  poor  treatise,  a 
poor  sermon,  a  poor  novel.  —  Paltry  ;  mean;  ill-adapted 
for  an  end  or  occasion;  valueless;  as,  a  poor  excuse. — 
Deserving  of  pity,  sympathy,  or  true  appreciation;  — 
used,  sometimes,  as  a  word  of  endearment,  and  some¬ 
times  as  a  term  of  mild  contempt. 

“Poor,  little,  pretty,  flattering  thing.”  —  Prior. 

The  poor,  the  indigent ;  the  needy  ;  those  who  are  des¬ 
titute  of  worldly  means,  or  property. 

41  The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.”  —  Gray. 

Poor  -box,  n.  A  depository  for  contributions  to  the 
poor. 

Poor'bumler,or  Poor'iuider,  a  fortified  seaport- 
town  of  Hindustan,  prov.  of  Guzerat;  Lat.  21°  39'  N., 
Lon.  69°  48'  E. 

Poor  -house,  n.  A  public  institution  for  the  support 
of  the  destitute  poor;  a  work-house;  an  alms-house. 

Poor'johu,n.  The  fish  called  h a ke.  See  Merfucius. 

Poor  -laws,  n.pl.  Laws  providing  for  the  support  of 
the  destitute  poor. 

Poor'Iiuess,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  poorly; 

feebleness. 

Poor'ly,  adv.  In  a  poor  state,  manner,  or  condition  ; 
without  wealth  or  sufficient  means;  as,  to  live  poorly. 
— With  little  or  no  success ;  without  prosperity  or  ad¬ 
vantage;  having  deficiency  of  growth,  profit,  or  plenty; 
as,  they  managed  poorly.  —  Meanly;  without  nerve  or 
spirit.  —  Without  dignity,  superiority,  or  excellence; 
as,  ho  acted  his  part  poorly. 

— a.  Indisposed;  not  in  ordinary  good  health ;  somewhat 
sick  or  invalid;  as.  to  feel  poorly.  (Used  colloquially.) 

Poor  Plan's  Weather-glass,  n.  (Bnt.)  See 
A  N  AG  ALLIS. 

Poor'll  ess,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  poor,  in  any 
of  its  senses;  want  of  means  or  property;  poverty;  in¬ 
digence  ;  need;  necessitousness ;  want  of  success  or 
prosperity;  lack  of  worth,  value,  or  importance;  steril- 
ity;  lack  of  productiveness ;  meanness;  want;  lowness; 
as,  poorness  of  living,  poorness  of  land,  poorness  and  de¬ 
generacy  of  spirit,  Ac. 

Poor-rate,  n.  A  tax  or  assessment  levied  on  the 
public  at  large  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Poor'-S|>ir'ite<l,  a.  Base;  mean  of  spirit;  cowardly 
timorous. 

Poor'-sgiir'itcdness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
poor-spirited. 

Pop-  n.  [L.  Ger.  pup,  a  fart.]  A  small,  quirk  sound  or 
report ;  as,  the  pop  made  by  extracting  a  cork  from  a 
bottle  of  champagne.  — The  beverage  which  issues  from 
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the  bottle  containing  it  with  a.  pop,  or  explosive  sound; 
—  chiefly  used  in  composition  ;  as,  ginger  -pop. 

— v.n.  To  make  a  short,  sharp,  sudden  sound.  —  To  enter 
or  issue  forth  with  a  sharp,  sudden  motion.  —  To  dart; 
to  move  from  place  to  place  suddenly. 

— v.  a.  To  push  or  cause  to  advance  suddenly;  to  bring 
to  notice  upon  the  spur  of  a  moment;  as,  h e  popped  his 
head  in.  —  To  cause  to  pop ,  us  corn;  to  cause  to  dilate 
and  collapse  suddenly  with  heat. 

To  pop  off .  To  shift  off;  to  push  away. —  To  pop  the 
question.  To  ask  a  woman  to  be  one's  wife.  (Colloq.) 
— adv.  Suddenly;  impromptu;  appearing  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment. 

Popac'ton  (or  Pepactoa)  Riv'er,  in  New  York,  flows 
S.W.  into  the  Delaware  River  from  Delaware  co. 
Popayan',  a  city  of  the  U.  S  of  Colombia,  cap.  of  the 
prov.  of  same  name,  on  the  Cauea  River;  Lat.  2°  28'  38" 
N.,  Lon.  76°  36'  W. ;  pop.  20,000. 

Pop'-<»oa*Bi,  n.  Corn  or  maize  suitable  for  popping. — 
Corn  which  has  been  popped,  or  caused  by  heat  to  burst 
suddenly,  so  as  to  dilate  and  expose  the  inner  part  of 
the  kernel;  —  generally  termed  jwpped-com. 

Pope,  n.  [Lat.  papa,  father,  bishop  ;  Gr.  poppas , 
father.]  (Eccl.)  A  title  originally  applied  to  all  bish¬ 
ops,  and  still  given  to  all  priests  of  the  Greek  and 
Russo-Greek  Church,  but  restricted  in  the  west  to  the 
sovereign  pontiff  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  the  pope  derives 
his  power  from  being  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the 
rock  upon  which  Christ  was  to  build  his  Church.  He 
is  therefore  the  visible  head  of  the  Church,  the  in¬ 
visible  head  being  Jesus  Christ.  The  Roman  Catholics 
maintain  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  has  always  been  rec¬ 
ognized  as  superior  to  all  other  Christian  bishops, 
while  the  Protestant  historians  state  generally  his  su¬ 
premacy  from  the  4th  century.  The  mode  of  electing 
popes  is  noticed  under  Conclave  (q.v.);  and  an  account 
of  their  temporal  power,  now  vanished,  will  be  given 
under  States  of  the  Church,  (q.  v.)  For  the  history 
of  all  the  popes  from  St.  Peter  down  to  Leo  XIII.,  see 
their  different  names. 

Pope,  Alexander,  a  celebrated  English  poet,  b.  1688,  in 
London,  llis  parents  being  Roman  Catholics,  he  was 
placed,  at  8  years  of  age,  under  one  Taverner,  a  priest, 
who  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek.  At 
the  age  of  12,  be  retired  with  his  parents  to  Blinfield,  in 
Windsor  Forest,  where  his  father  had  purchased  a  small 
estate.  Here  he  wrote  his  Ode  on  Solitwle,  whic  h  ap¬ 
pears  as  the  first-fruits  of  his  poetic  genius.  It  was 
here,  also,  that  he  first  met  with  the  works  of  Waller, 
Spenser,  and  Dryden.  But  on  perusing  Dryden,  he 
abandoned  the  rest,  and  studied  him  as  his  model.  At 
the  age  of  16,  he  wrote  his  Pastorals,  which  procured 
him  the  friendship  of  the  principal  wits  of  the  time. 
Ilis  next  performance  was  t lie  Essay  on  Criticism,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1711.  The  Messiah  appeared  first  in  the  Spec¬ 
tator;  and  this  was  followed  by  his  Ode  on  St.  Cecelia's 
Dag.  About  this  period,  also,  he  produced  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock,  occasioned  by  Lord  Petre’s  cutting  off  a 
ringlet  of  Mrs.  Arabella  Fermore’s  hair.  He  next  brought 
out  his  Epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelard.  The  Temple  of 
Fame ,  and  Windsor  Forest.  Pope  now  undertook  his 
translation  of  the  Iliad,  which  he  published  by  sub¬ 
scription,  and  cleared  by  it  above  $25,000.  part  of  which 
he  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  a  house  at  Twickenham, 
whither  he  removed  in  1715.  After  completing  the 
Iliad ,  he  undertook  the  Odyssey,  for  which  also  lie  ob¬ 
tained  a  liberal  subscription.  He  was,  however,  mate¬ 
rially  assisted  in  these  works  b}-  the  learning  and  abili¬ 
ties  of  others,  particularly  Broome,  Fenton,  and  Parnell. 
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The  reputation  he  had  acquired,  by  the  success  as  well 
as  the  merits  of  his  works,  procured  him  numerous 
enemies  among  writers  of  the  minor  class,  from  whom 
he  experienced  frequent  splenetic  attacks.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  more  to  his  honor  had  he  taken  no 
notice  of  them;  but  in  1727  he  vented  his  resentment 
in  a  mock-heroic,  entitled  The  Dunciad,  in  which  he 
took  more  than  warrantable  revenge,  and  what  was 
worse,  exposed  to  ridicule  many  ingenious  and  respect¬ 
able  persons  who  had  given  him  no  offence.  In  1729, 
by  the  advice  of  Lord  B' dingbroke  he  turned  his  pen  to 
a  moral  and  philosophical  subject.  Tlu*  result  was  his 
Essay  on  Man,  an  ethical  poem  addressed  to  that  states¬ 
man,  which  attracted  universal  admiration.  It  was 
followed  by  Imitations  of  Horace,  accompanied  by  a 
Pi'ologue  and  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  and  by  Moral 
Epistles,  which  exhibit  him  as  a  satirist  of  the  school 
of  B-iileau.  In  1737.  Dope  printed  his  Letters  by  sub¬ 
scription,  for  which  he  alleged,  as  his  excuse,  that  some 
of  his  epistles  had  been  surreptitiously  published  by 
Edmund  Curll.  In  1742,  at  the  suggestion  of  Warbur- 
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ton,  be  added  a  fourth  book  to  his  Dunciad ,  intended 
to  ridicule  useless  and  frivolous  studies,  in  which  he 
attacked  Colly  Cibber,  then  poet-laureate.  Cibber  re¬ 
taliated  by  a  pamphlet,  which  told  some  ludicrous 
stories  of  his  antagonist,  and  so  irritated  the  latter  that 
in  a  new  edition  of  the  Dunciad  he  deposed  Theobald, 
its  original  hero,  and  promoted  Cibber  in  his  pluce, 
who,  although  a  great  coxcomb,  could  scarcely  be 
deemed  a  dunce.  An  oppressive  asthma  began  now  to 
indicate  a  commencing  decline;  and  while  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  preparing  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  he 
expired.  May  30,  1744. 

John,  Major-General  in  the  U.  S.  army,  son  of 
Judge  Pope  of  Illinois,  born  at  Kaskaskia,  in  that 
State,  in  March,  1823,  entered  West  Point  in  1838, 
graduated  with  Rosecranz  in  1842,  and  in  Aug.,  1846, 
joined  the  army  under  Gen.  Taylor,  in  Mexico.  From 
the  termination  of  that  struggle  till  1861  he  was 
chiefly  engaged  in  surveying  expeditions.  When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out,  Capt.  Pope  was  appointed  Brig.- 
Gen.  of  Volunteers,  and  in  Dec.,  1861,  while  survey¬ 
ing  under  Gen.  Halleck,  he  cleared  Central  Missouri 
of  the  Confederate  forces.  In  March,  1862,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Major-Gen.  of  Volunteers,  and  soon  after  cap¬ 
tured  New  Madrid,  with  all  its  guns  and  stores.  He 
took  part  in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  and  after  its  evacua¬ 
tion  he  followed  up  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates.  In 
June,  1862,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  Virginia,  comprising  the  forces  under  Fremont, 
Banks,  McDowell,  and  Sturgis;  and,  July  14,  1862,  was 
appointed  Brig. -Gen.  in  the  U.  S.  army.  Great  things 
were  expected  from  him,  as  he  had  acquired  high  rep¬ 
utation  by  some  daring  exploits  in  minor  operations. 
But  these  hopes  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  Very 
soon  after  his  appointment  to  tin*  chief  command, a  se¬ 
ries  of  disastrous  defeats  sustained  by  the  army  under 
his  orders  spread  consternation  through  the  Northern 
-States.  Gen.  Pope  withdrew  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Aug.  20,  to  the  north  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  where 
he  was  quickly  followed  by  the  Confederate  force's  under 
Generals  Lee  ami  “  Stonewall  ”  Jackson,  and  he  retreated 
towards  Warrenton.  (Jen.  Pope's  army  was  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  his  baggage  captured  by  the  Confed¬ 
erates,  Aug.  2 5  ;  the  troops  under  Gen.  Burnside  evac¬ 
uated  Fredericksburg, and  retired  to  Aqnia Creek,  Aug. 
29  ;  and  on  that  and  the  following  day  the  second  battle 
of  Bull  Bun  was  fought,  which  ended  in  the  complete 
defeat  of  Gen.  Pope,  and  his  withdrawal  to  Centreville. 
He  was  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  his  services  were  transferred  to  another 
field  of  action  — that  of  checking  the  predatory  incur¬ 
sions  of  the  Indian  frontier  tribes. 

Pope,  in  Arkansas ,  a  N.W.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  900 
sq  m.  Divers.  Arkansas  River,  and  Big  Piney  and 
Illinois  creeks.  Surface,  diversified  ;  noil,  generally  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Norristown.  Pop.  abt.  8,500. 

Pope,  iii  Ilhnois,  a  S.  by  E.  co.,  adjoining  Kentucky ; 
area ,  abt.  370  sq.  m.  Divers.  Ohio  River,  and  Lusk  and 
Big  Bay  creeks.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  generally 
fertile.  Min.  Iron  and  lead.  Cap.  Golconda.  Pop.  abt. 
13,000. 

Pope,  in  Minnesota ,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area ,  abt.  720 
sq.  m.  Divers.  Medicine  Bank  of  Chippewa  River,  with 
several  smaller  streams  and  lakes.  Surface,  nearly  level ; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Glen  wood.  Pop.  abt.  2,800. 

Pope'riom,  n.  [  A  S.]  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope ;  the 
place,  office,  or  rank  of  the  Pope;  papal  dignity. 

Pope  Joan,  n.  (Games.)  An  old  English  game  at 
cards,  played  by  any  number  from  three  to  a  dozen  per¬ 
sons. 

Pope  rill  5? 'oil*  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  of  W.  Flan 
ders,  6  in.  WS.W.  of  Ypres.  Manuf.  Coarse  woollens, 
lace,  and  serges.  Pop.  11,200. 

Pop  ery,  n.  (Eccl.)  The  religion  of  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  comprehending  doctrines  and  practices  ;  — 
a  word  used  by  the  Protestants. 

Pope'tt-eye,  n  The  gland  encircled  with  fat  in  the 
middle  of  the  thigh. 

Pope*.s-Iiea«l,  n.  A  large  round  brush,  with  a  long 
handle,  used  in  dusting  ceilings. 

Pope’s-nome,  or  Par'son’s-nose,  n.  The  protu¬ 
berance  at  one  end  of  a  roast  turkey,  goose,  Ac. ;  —  some¬ 
times  considered  a  tit-bit. 

Pop'gnn,  n  A  small  gun  or  tube  used  by  children  to 
pop  with,  or  shoot  with,  and  make  an  explosive  report. 

Pop'injay,  n.  [8p.  papagayo.)  A  parrot;  also,  a 
wood-pecker.  —  A  device  resembling  a  parrot,  put  on  a 
pole  as  a  mark  to  be  shot  at. —  A  fop;  a  coxcomb  ;  a 
gay,  debonnair  young  fellow. 

Pop'iMll,  a.  Relating  to,  or  taught  by  the  Pope  ;  per¬ 
taining  or  having  reference  to  the  Pope,  or  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ;  as,  Popish  ceremonies. 

Pop'islily,  adv.  In  a  Popish  manner;  with  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  Popery. 

Pop  lar,  n.  [Fr.  peuplier ;  It.  pioppo .]  ( Bot .)  See 
Populus  and  Liriodenpron. 

Poplar  IS  I  nil.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  But¬ 
ler  co.,  abt.  130  m.  S.  of  St.  Louis. 

Poplar  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  enters  Clinch  River  in 
Roane  co. 

Poplar  (4 rove,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Boone 
co.,  abt.  16  m.  E.N.E.  of  Rockford. 

Poplar  Grove,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Gibson  co., 
Hi»t.  144  m.  VV.  of  Nashville. 

Poplar  Pin  ins.  in  AVw^/c/.o/.  a  post  village  of  Flem¬ 
ing  co.,  abt.  80  m  E.  of  Frankfort. 

Poplar  lti<l£<*.  in  New  York,  a  post -village  of  Ca¬ 
yuga  co.,  abt.  15  m.  S  W.  by  S.  of  Auburn. 

Pop  lartown.  in  Maryland,  a  village  of  Worcester 
CO,  abt.  12  111.  N.E.  of  Snow  Hill. 

Pop'll n,  n.  I  Fr.  papeline..]  A  cloth-stuff  made  of  silk 
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and  worsted,  much  used  as  a  material  for  ladies’  dresses ; 
as,  Irish  poplins ,  brocuded  poplins ,  figured  poplins , 
watered  poplins. 

Poplit'ic,  PopliCiral.  a.  [ From  Lat.  poplitis,  the 
ham  ;  Fr.  poplite.  popliti</ue.\  Belonging,  or  relatiug  to 
the  ham,  or  under-part  of  the  knee-joint. 

Popocatepetl',  [Mexican,  “smoking  mountain, ”J  an 
active  volcano  of  Mexico,  abt.  35  iii.  S.W.  of  La  Puebla. 
Height,  17,720  feet.  The  crater  is  1,000  feet  deep  and 
abt.  3  ni.  in  circumference. 

Po'po  Islands,  a  group  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
between  Uilolo  and  Papua.  The  principal  island  is  in 
Lat.  1°  15'  S.,  Lon.  129°  45'  E  ,  with  a  circumference  of 
50  m. 

Popoli,  (pdp'o-le,)  a  towu  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Abruzzo 
Ulteriore  II.,  on  the  Pescara,  8  m.  N.N.W.  of  Salmoua ; 
pop.  4,000. 

Pop'pet,  n.  See  Puppet.  —  A  term  of  endearment  fre¬ 
quently  applied  to  young  children. 

— pi.  (Naut.)  Perpendicular  pieces  of  timber  fixed  on 
the  fore  and  aftermost  parts  of  the  bilge- ways,  to  sup¬ 
port  a  ship  while  being  launched. 

Pop'pet -head,  n.  ( Mech .)  That  part  of  a  lathe  which 
holds  the  back-centre,  and  can  be  fixed  on  any  part  of 
tile  bed. 

Poppi,  ( pop'pe ,)  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Florence,  on 
the  Arno,  25  in.  E.  of  Florence;  pop.  6,000. 

Pop'ple,  v.  n.  To  bob  up  and  down,  like  a  cork  dropped 
on  water. 

— To  bubble  up.  (An  English  provincialism.) 

— n.  The  poplar.  (Used  as  a  localism  both  in  England 
and  the  U.  States.) 

Pop'pose-root,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Leontice. 

Pop  py,  n.  [A. 8.  popeg,  popei ;  It.  papave.ro;  Fr .  pavot ; 
Lat.  papaver. J  (Bot.)  See  l\\PAVERACEi£. 

Pop  py,  Pop'py-liead,  (and  sometimes  poop,)  n. 
[Fr.  poupee .]  (Arch.)  A  carved  ornament  at  the  apex 
of  a  standard  or  open  seat  in  Gothic  churches,  also 
carved  into  ail  ornamental  finial,  potnel,  crest,  Ac. 

Pop'ulrtce,  Pop'll  lacy,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  .populus.] 
Tile  common  people;  the  commonality;  the  vulgar;  the 
multitude;  the  mob. 

Pop'll lar,  a.  [Fr.  populaire.]  Pertaining  or  having 
reference  to  the  common  people.  — Suitable  to  common  | 
people;  familiar;  plain;  easy  to  be  comprehended ;  not 
critical  or  abstruse;  as,  a  popular  edition  of  a  scientific 
work.  —  Hence, occasionally,  vulgar;  common;  inferior; 
as,  a  popular  saying. —  Beloved  by  or  pleasing  to  the 
people;  enjoying  the  favor  of  the  community  at  large  ; 
as.  a  popular  sovereign,  a  popular  government,  a  pop¬ 
ular  preacher  or  author.  —  Studious  of  public  favor ; 
ambitious.  —  Prevailing  among  the  people;  generally 
circulated  or  diffused;  as,  a  popular  malady,  a  popular 
delusion,  a  popular  prejudice. 

Popular  action.  (Law.)  An  action  which  gives  a  pen¬ 
alty  to  the  person  that  sues  for  the  same.  —  Blackstone. 

Popular  ity,  n.  [Lat.  popularitas ;  Fr.  popularity  ] 
State  or  quality  of  being  popular;  state  of  possessing 
the  affections  and  confidence  of  the  people  in  general; 
public  favor. 

— State  or  quality  of  being  adapted  to  impress  the  popular 
mind ;  —  hence,  the  condition  of  being  common,  inferior, 
or  vulgar. 

Popiiluriza'tion,  n.  Act  of  making  popular  among 
a  people. 

Pop'll larize,  v.  a.  To  make  popular  or  suitable  to  the 
common  mind;  to  spread  or  disseminate  among  the 
people;  as,  to  popularize  science  or  literature. 

Pop'll larizer,  n.  One  who  popularizes. 

Pop'nlarly,  adv.  In  a  popular  manner;  so  as  to  he 
pleasing  or  satisfactory  to  the  people.  —  According  to 
the  conceptions  of  the  common  people. 

Pop'll larness,  n.  State  of  being  popular,  or  suited 
to  the  ideas  and  tastes  of  the  common  people. 

Pop'lilate,  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  populus. J  To  people;  to 
furnish  with  inhabitants,  whether  by  natural  increase, 
or  by  immigration  or  colonization;  as,  to  populate  a 
country. 

— v.  n.  To  propagate  inhabitants. 

Population,  n  [Fr.]  The  act  or  operation  of  peopling, 
or  furnishing  with  inhabitants;  multiplication  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  general. 

— The  whole  number  of  people  or  Inhabitants  in  a  country, 
or  portion  of  a  country. 

(Pol.  Economy.)  P.  is  the  most  important  branch  of 
the  science,  being  both  the  means  and  the  end  of  na¬ 
tional  wealth  ;  it  is,  at  the  same  time, one  of  the  most  ob¬ 
scure  and  difficult  subjects  to  understand,  and  has  given 
rise  to  a  large  amount  of  discussion.  It  was  formerly  a 
maxim  in  politics,  that  a  country  could  not  he  over¬ 
peopled,  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation,  and  that  this  could  never  he  a  cause  of  its  fall¬ 
ing  into  want  and  misery.  Some  states,  therefore,  as 
that  of  ancient  Rome,  took  means  to  encourage  matri¬ 
mony,  by  relieving  from  taxation  and  preferring  to  pub¬ 
lic  offices  those  that  married  and  had  children.  Others, 
again,  have  maintained  that  it  is  the  policy  of  states 
to  check  the  increase  of  population.  Malthus  asserts 
that  the  increase  of  the  population  of  a  country  beyond 
a  certain  limit,  depending  on  the  means  of  subsistence, 
is  an  evil,  which  will  augment  year  after  year,  as  the 
disproportion  between  the  population  and  the  means  <»f 
subsistence  increases.  He  further  asserts  that  all  civil¬ 
ized  countries  are  either  at  the  point,  or  more  or  less 
near  it,  where  as  much  food  is  produced  from  the  soil  as 
in  any  possible  way  can  be  obtained  from  it;  and  sup¬ 
posing  that  more  could  he  gained  by  greater  efforts 
and  more  industry,  it  will  never  bo  in  such  proportion 
as  the  yearly  increase  of  the  P. ;  and  thus  want  and 
misery  are  approaching  in  all  civilized  countries,  against 
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which  there  is  no  other  remedy  than  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  either  check  the  increase  of  population,  or  remove 
from  the  country  the  yearly  arising  surplus,  by  means 
of  colonies  and  other  measures  conformable  to  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Every  species  of  plant  or  animal  which  is  capable 
of  increase,  either  by  generation  or  by  seed,  increases  in 
a  geometrical  ratio,  depending  on  the  average  power  of 
reproduction  and  the  average  period  of  existence  of  the 
individuals  of  which  it  is  constituted  He  further  as¬ 
serts  that  population,  when  unchecked,  increases  in  a 
geometrical  progression  of  such  a  nature  as  to  double 
itself  every  25  years  ;  at  which  rate  the  inhabitants  of 
every  country  would,  in  the  course  of  five  centuries,  in¬ 
crease  to  above  a  million  times  their  present  number; 
which,  as  regards  Western  Europe,  would  not  allow 
the  people  even  standing-room.  There  are,  however, 
so  many  elements  to  be  taken  into  account,  which  are 
entirely  lost  sight  of  in  these  arguments,  as  to  deprive 
them  of  any  weight  or  importance.  A  single  instance 
of  a  state  which  has  suffered  in  this  way  cannot  be  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  resources  of  nature  are  so  bountiful  and 
manifold  as  to  afford  little  reasonable  fear  for  such  an 
issue.  Nature  has  provided  a  thousand  ways  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  the  human  race  beyond  the  means  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  subsistence.  Like  a  careful  mistress,  she 
deals  out  her  bounties  with  a  sparing  hand,  but  ever,  as 
the  necessities  of  her  dependents  increase,  she  finds 
means  to  supply  their  wants.  Much  of  the  earth  still 
remains  uncultivated  or  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man, 
and  much  of  that  which  is  touched  is  very  imperfectly 
dealt  with;  for  who  can  say  what  may  he  yet  done  by 
more  improved  means  of  cultivation,  by  machinery, 
chemistry,  Ac.?  Finally,  the  extension  of  the  principles 
of  commerce  and  free  trade  will  open  up  to  each  other 
the  extreme  parts  of  the  earth. 

Po|>'iiliit<%  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  populus.  poplar.]  ( Cliem .) 
A  crystallizable  substance  separated  from  the  hark  of 
the  poplar-tree,  Populus  tramula.  Form.  C^ILgOje- 

Pop'll  Ioiin,  a.  [Fr.  populeux  ;  Lat.  populosus.]  Abound¬ 
ing  in  people;  full  of  inhabitants;  containing  many  in¬ 
habitants  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  ground  or  coun¬ 
try  ;  as,  a  populous  city  or  region. —  Adapted  to  common 
people;  —  hence,  inferior;  common;  vulgar.  (R.) 

Pop  ulously,  adv.  With  many  inhabitants  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  extent  of  country. 

Pop'll loiisnoss,  n.  State  of  being  populous,  or  of 
having  many  inhabitants  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
country. 

Pop'll  i  lls,  n.  [Lat.,  the  poplar.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  ord.  Salicacese.  All  the  species  are  rapid-growing, 
soft-wooded  timber  trees,  some  of  which  attain  a  great 
size.  They  have  broad,  heart-shaped,  ovate,  triangular, 
or  lozenge  -  shaped,  deciduous  leaves,  or  rather  long 
stalks.  The  catkins  appear  long  before  the  leaves,  and 
proceed  from  distinct  lateral  buds.  Few  of  the  species 
are  of  much  value  for  their  timber,  which  is  generally 
white,  soft,  and  light:  but  from  their  rapid  growth, 
they  are  useful  as  yielding  fire-wood,  when  the  scarcity 
of  other  fuel  renders  it  necessary  to  plant  trees  for  this 
purpose.  The  Lombardy  poplar,  P.fastigiata  or  dilatata , 
probably  introduced  into  Europe  front  Persia,  attains 
a  height  of  100,  or  even  150  feet,  and  is  remarkable  for 
its  erect  form,  contracted  head,  and  very  rapid  growth, 
(Fig.  2142.)  It  is  often  planted  as  an  ornamental  tree, 
although  not  so  generally  as  in  the  end  of  last  century. 
The  wood  is  of  almost  no  value.  The  species  commonly 
known  as  Black 
Italian  poplar, 

P.  monitifera  or 
acladesca,  is  a 
native  not  of 
Italy,  but  of  N. 

America,  and  is 
more  correctly 
called  Canadian 
poplar,  the  fe¬ 
male  catkins  of 
which  resemble 
a  sti  ingof  pearls. 

It  is  frequently 
plauted  both  as 
an  ornamental 
tree  and  for  the 
sakeof  its  timber, 
which  is  useful 
for  flooring,  Ac. 

Its  leaves  are  del¬ 
toid.  It  is  of  very 
rapid  growth,and 
attains  a  height 
of  100-120  feet. 

The  Balsam  pop¬ 
lar,  or  Tacama- 
hac,  P.  halsamif- 
erre,  a  very  com¬ 
mon  ornamental  /V/.  2142.  —  l.OMUAKDY  POl'LAR, 
tree,  is  a  native  J  ....... 

both  of  North  (.Populu,  fattigwta.) 

America  and  of  Siberia,  and  has  whitish,  ovato- 
ohlong  leaves,  which  in  spring  are  of  a  delicate-yellow 
tint,  and  have  an  agreeable  fragrance.  The  leaf-buds 
are  viscid.  The  erect,  fastigiate  manner  of  growth  ap¬ 
proaches  that  of  the  Lombardy  poplar.  The  resinous 
exudation  of  the  buds  (Tacamahac)  is  said  to  be  diu¬ 
retic  and  antispasmodic ;  and  an  ointment  made  from 
the  buds  is  us«*il  for  tumors,  wounds,  ami  burns.  The 
Cotton-wood,  P.  canadensis ,  of  N.  America,  particularly 
abundant  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  Mississippi  and  Mis¬ 
souri,  is  valued  as  a  timber  tree.  The  Ontario  poplar. 
I*,  candicans,  has  the  same  balsamic  character  as  P. 
balsa  mi f «m,  and  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  it  by  its 
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larger  leaves.  In  size  of  leaf,  no  other  species  equals' 
P.  heterophylla ,  a  native  of  the  Southern  States,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  often  six  inches  long. 

Porcelain,  \pdrs-ldn ,)  n.  [Fr.  pored  aim  ;  Sp .  porce- 
lana  ;  It.  parcel  tana.]  (  Mnnuf .)  P.t  In  its  more  gen¬ 
eral  sense,  includes  all  kinds  of  earthenware  which  are 
white,  semi-transparent,  and  have  some  degree  of  a  vit¬ 
reous  texture;  hut  in  its  more  limited  sense  it  denotes 
only  the  finer  kinds ;  and  as  this  kind  of  ware  has  been, 
from  the  earliest  times,  manufactured  most  perfectly  in 
China,  it  has  been  called  Chinese  porcelain,  or  China- 
ware.  The  first  P.  seen  in  Europe  was  brought  from 
China  and  Japan,  and  having  excited  great  admiration 
by  its  fineness  of  texture,  transparency,  and  its  beauti¬ 
ful  colors,  many  attempts  to  imitate  it  were  made  by 
European  manufacturers,  and  were  first  successful  in 
Saxony.  The  manufacture  was  afterwards  introduced 
into  France,  and  successively  into  England,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  where  it  has  arrived  at  various  degrees  of 
perfection,  but  is  still  inferior  to  the  production  of 
eastern  countries.  The  finest  and  best  P.  of  China  is 
made  in  a  village  called  King-te-tching,  in  the  province 
of  Kiang-si,  which  is  said  to  have  furnished  the  emper¬ 
ors  of  China  with  P.  since  the  year  442  of  the  Christian 
sera.  The  chief  ingredients  which  enter  into  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  Chinese  I*,  are  petuntse  and  kaolin,  two  kinds  of 
earth,  from  the  mixture  of  which  the  paste  is  obtained  ; 
the  petuntse  being  of  a  pure  white,  and,  w  hen  fully  pre¬ 
pared,  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  powder,  while  the 
kaolin  is  intermixed  with  small  shining  particles.  The 
petuntse  originally  consists  of  the  fragments  of  rock 
dug  from  certain  quarries  ;  the  color  of  the  stone  which 
answers  the  purpose  best  inclining,  according  to  the 
Chinese,  somewhat,  to  green.  It  requires  many  opera¬ 
tions  to  fit  it  for  the  purpose  of  the  manufacturer;  while 
the  kaolin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  found  in  nature  in  a 
state  almost  ready  for  him,  in  small  lumps,  in  mines, 
the  external  strata  of  which  are  composed  of  a  kind  of 
red  earth.  Chinese  P.  owes  its  fabric  and  texture  to 
the  kaolin,  which  endows  it  with  the  property  of  resist¬ 
ing  the  most  powerful  heat,  while  its  strength  and 
consistency  is  obtained  by  fusion  with  the  petuntse, 
which  enables  it  to  resist  the  action  of  the  more  power¬ 
ful  agents.  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  have  latterly  dis¬ 
covered  a  substitute  for  kaolin  in  a  stone  called  boa-clie, 
which  is  of  a  saponaceous  quality,  and  enables  them  to 
manufacture  P.  of  a  much  more  beautiful  kind  than 
formerly  ;  but  as  it  is  scarce  and  dear,  it  is  rarely  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  fabrication  of  the  body  of  the  P.f  the 
workmen  being  content  with  making  it  into  a  fin#  size, 
and  immersing  the  vessel  into  it,  that  it  may  receive  a 
coat  before  it  is  painted  and  glazed.  After  a  piece  of 
P.  has  been  properly  formed,  it  passes  into  the  hands  of 
the  painters,  who  divide  the  labor  between  them;  one 
tracing  out  the  first  colored  circle  which  ornaments  the 
brim  of  the  vessel,  another  designing  the  flowers,  and 
a  third  painting  them,  and  so  on.  One  of  the  kinds  of 
varnish  employed,  called  tsou-you ,  is  procured  from 
white  flint,  and  has  the  peculiar  property  of  making 
those  pieces  of  porcelain  upon  which  it  is  laid  appear 
to  be  covered  with  an  infinitude  of  veins  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  After  the  P.  has  received  its  proper  form,  its  col¬ 
ors  and  all  the  intended  ornaments,  it  is  transferred 
from  the  manufactory  to  the  furnace.  The  small  pieces 
of  P.,  such  as  tea-cups,  are  inclosed  in  cases  about  four 
inches  in  height;  each  piece  being  placed  upon  a  saucer 
of  earth  about  twice  as  thick  as  a  crown-piece,  and 
equal  in  breadth  to  its  bottom.  These  small  cases  are 
also  sprinkled  over  wit  h  the  dust  of  the  kaolin, and  having 
been  placed  in  the  furnace  on  a  bed  of  coarse  sand,  half 
a  foot  in  thickness,  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire 
until  the  workman  observes  that  all  the  cases  are  red 
hot,  and  that  the  colors  of  the  porcelain  appear  witli 
full  lustre,  when  he  judges  that  it  is  in  a  proper  state. 
Manufactories  for  the  fabrication  of  P.  are  now  estab¬ 
lished  in  almost  all  the  states  of  Europe ;  but  in  no 
state  have  such  attempts  been  made  to  discover  the  best 
method  of  manufacturing  P or  so  many  manufactories 
of  it  been  established,  as  in  France.  The  P.  of  Chan¬ 
tilly,  Yillersi,  and  Orleans  have  a  distinguished  merit ; 
but  the  P.  produced  at  Sfevres  has  long  held  the  first 
rank,  from  its  shining  white,  its  beautiful  glazing,  its 
colored  grounds,  and  the  regularity  and  elegance  of  its 
forms.  In  England,  hut  little  progress  was  made  in  the 
manufacture  of  I\  until  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  At  an  earlier  period  there  was  a  manufactory 
carried  on  by  some  Germans  at  Chelsea,  afterwards  re¬ 
moved  to  Derby,  of  porcelain  of  a  very  superior  quality  ; 
but  whence  they  derived  their  materials  is  now  uncer¬ 
tain.  About  the  year  1768,  however,  the  discovery  in 
Cornwall  of  mines  of  clay  and  stone,  similar  to  those 
used  in  France  and  Germany,  and  which  are  believed  to 
he  the  kaolin  and  petuntse  of  the  Chinese,  soon  enabled 
English  manufacturers  to  improve  their  1\,  l»y  discon¬ 
tinuing  the  use  of  frit  or  glass  as  a  component  part  of 
the  basis  or  body  of  the  ware,  and  substituting  a  mixture 
of  the  fusible  and  infusible  earths  as  the  basis  of  their 
P.,  as  had  been  done  at  a  much  earlier  period  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  France.  After  all,  the  most  perfect  P.  is 
nothing  else  than  a  fine  white  stone-ware;  and  if  the 
earths  of  which  stone-ware  is  made  were  free  from 
heterogeneous  coloring  matters,  which  prevent  their 
whiteness  and  semi-transparency  ;  if  vessels  were  prop¬ 
erly  formed ;  if  all  the  proper  attention  were  given; 
and  if  these  vessels  were  covered  over  with  a  fine  glaz- 
hig.  they  would  form  as  perfect  P.  as  that  of  Japan. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  P , —  one  called  hard,  the  other 
tender.  Hard  porcelain  is  composed  of  a  clay  containing 
silica,  which  is  infusible,  and  preserves  its  whiteness 
in  a  strong  heat,  and  of  a  flux  consisting  of  silica  and 
lime.  The  glaze  of  this  ware  is  earthy,  and  admits  of 


no  metallic  substance  or  alkali.  Tender  P.  consists  of  | 
a  vitreous  frit,  which  is  rendered  opaque  by  the  mixture 
of  a  calcareous  clay.  It  is  glazed  with  artificial  glass, 
into  the  composition  of  which  silica,  alkalies,  and  lead 
enter.  The  materials  of  which  the  glazing  is  composed 
are  previously  prepared  by  fusing  together  all  the  sub¬ 
stances  of  which  they  consist,  and  thus  forming  a  vit¬ 
reous  mass.  This  mass  of  vitrified  matter  is  then  ground  | 
in  a  mill,  and  the  powder  thus  obtained  mixed  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  until  it  becomes  of  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  cream.  The  pieces  of  P.  are  dipped  hastily 
into  this  liquid  and  withdrawn;  and  as  they  greedily 
imbibe  the  water,  there  remains  on  the  surface  a  uni¬ 
form  coating  of  the  glazing  materials.  M  hen  they  are 
dry  they  are  replaced  in  the  furnace,  and  kept  there 
until  the  glazing  is  perfectly  fused.  Uuglazed  P.,  said 
to  be  in  a  state  of  biscuit,  has  the  appearance  of  white 
marble ;  and,  for  particular  purposes,  the  P.  is  some¬ 
times  allowed  to  remain  in  this  state,  and  particularly 
when  it  is  employed  in  smaller  and  finer  pieces  of  sculp¬ 
ture,  as  the  finenessof  the  workmanship  rud  the  sharp¬ 
ness  of  the  figures  would  be  greatly  injured  by  a  coat 
of  glazing.  See  Pottery. 

Porcela'neous.  Por'eelanons,  a.  [From  Eng. 
porcelain. ]  Pertaining,  or  relating  to,  or  resembling, 
porcelain ;  as,  porcelaneous  shells. 

Por'cellanitc,  n.  [Fr.]  (Min.)  Clay  altered  by  heat, 
so  as  frequently  to  resemble  jasper ;  —  called,  also,  porce¬ 
lain-jasper. 

Porch,  (porch,)  n.  [Fr .porch*;  It.  portico,  from  Lat. 
portions — porta .  a  gate,  entrance.]  (Arch.)  A  roof 
supported  on  pillars  before  a  door;  a  kind  of  vestibule 
supported  by  columns.  Any  small  portico  considerably 
lower  than  the  main  structure  to  which  it  is  attached 
may  he  so  termed,  in  contradistinction  from  one  carried, 
up  the  height  of  the  building,  or  as  high  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  cornice.  In  medieval  architecture  porches  were  al¬ 
most  universal  in  churches.  In  France,  many  splendid  [ 
porches  or  portals  remain  ;  they  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  mediaeval  art. 

The  Porch.  (Antiq.)  A  public  portico  in  Athens,  where 
Zeno,  the  philosopher,  taught  his  disciples.  See  Stoics. 

Porcine,  (-sin,)  n.  [Lat.  porcinus ,  from  porcus,  a 
swine.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  swine;  as,  the  por¬ 
cine  species  of  animals. 

Por'co,  a  spur  of  the  Andes  in  Bolivia,  Lat.  19°  45'  S., 
Lon.  65°  30'  W.  Height,  16,000  ft.  From  this  mountain, 
it  is  said,  the  Incas  derived  immense  quantities  of  sil¬ 
ver.  Near  it  is  the  town  of  Porco,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of 
the  same  name,  abt.  20  m.  S.W.  of  Potosi. 

Por'cos,  Iliia  dos,  a  group  of  islets  of  Brazil,  in  the  Bay 
of  Flamengos,  abt.  16  m.  N.E.  of  the  island  of  Sao  Sc- 
bastiao. 

Por'cupine,  n.  [Fr.  pore-epic ;  It.  porcospinoso.']  The 
common  name  of  the  IZodentia,  comprising  the  genus 
Ereshizon,  family  Hystricidie,  characterized  by  a  flat 
cranium,  short  muzzle,  medium-sized  tail,  and  spines 
which  are  short  and  half  hidden  in  the  hair.  The  white 
haired,  or  Canada  Porcupine.  E.  dorsatus,  F.  Cuv.,  of 
Northern  United  States  and  Canada,  is  about  two  feet 
long  to  the  tail,  which  is  seven  inches.  The  tail  and 


Fig.  2143.  —  porcupine. 


upper  parts  are  covered  with  a  mass  of  white  spines, 
with  dusky  and  bearded  tips.  The  general  color  of  the 
fur  is  dark  brown,  among  which  are  long  hairs  with 
white  tips.  This  animal  is  extremely  sluggish,  making 
hut  little  effort  to  escape  from  man  or  beast;  but  its 
formidable  armor  is  an  effectual  defence.  It  readily 
climbs  trees,  and  feeds  upon  bark,  leaves,  and  tender 
ears  of  Indian  corn.  It  lives  in  hollow  trees  and  in 
holes  among  the  rocks. —  Tenney. 

Por'cupinc-woofl,  n.  The  hard,  outer  portion  of 
the  trunk  of  Cocos  nucife.ra; — so  called,  because,  when 
cut  horizontally,  the  fibres  of  t lie  wood  resemble  the 
quills  of  the  porcupine. 

Pore,  n.  [Fr. :  Lat.  porus ;  Gr.  poros ,  from  peiro,  to 
pierce  or  pass  through.]  One  of  the  small  interstices 
between  the  particles  or  molecules  of  matter  which  com¬ 
pose  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  bodies.  There  are 
many  considerations  which  prove  that  all  bodies,  even 
the  densest,  are  composed  of  molecules,  not  in  absolute 
contact,  but  separated  from  each  other  by  intervals, 
which,  though  so  small  as  to  be  inappreciable  to  the 
senses,  have  nevertheless  a  magnitude  considerable  in 
respect  of  the  molecules  themselves ;  and  it  has  been 
inferred  that  gold  has  more  pores  than  solid  parts; 
whence,  any  substance  of  the  specific  gravity  of  water 
must  have  many  times  more  pores  than  solid  parts. 

— v.  7i.  [Probably  from  Gr.  ephnrao,  to  look  upon — epi, 
and  horao.  to  see.]  To  look  with  steady,  continued,  and 
concentrated  attention  or  application;  to  examine  with 
unremitting  perseverance;  sometimes  with  on  or  over. 
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"  Tbe  eye  grows  weary  with  poring  perpetually  on  the  same  thing.' 

Urydeu. 

Por'er,  n.  One  who  pores  or  studies  without  inter- 
mission. 

Por'tt’ee,  Pok'gt,  Pac'gie,  Pog'gy,  n.  (Zovl.)  See 
Sparine. 

Po'riform,  a.  ,£Fr.  pr.rifnrmr.,  from  Lat.  porus,  pore, 
and  forma,  form.]  Resembling  a  pore;  in  the  form  of 
a  small  interstice  or  puncture. 

Por'imo.  n.  (Math.)  A  theorem  so  easy  of  solution 
a »  to  be  almost  self-evident. 

Po  rinchK,  n.  State  or  condition  of  having  numerous 
pores. 

Po'risisi,  n.  [Fr.  porisme ;  Gr.  porisma ,  something  de¬ 
duced  from  a  previous  proposition.]  ( Get  on.)  A  name 
applied  to  a  proposition  affirming  the  possibility  of  find¬ 
ing  such  conditions  as  will  render  a  certain  problem 
indetermiuate,  or  capable  of  innumerable  solutions. 
( Playfair.)  —  A  corollary. 

Porisinat'ic,  Porisniatic'al.  Poris'li^.  Par- 

is'tical,  «•  [F v.  poristopie ;  Gr. poristikng.]  Pertain¬ 
ing,  or  relating  to,  or  having  the  nature  of  a  pori>m. 

Pork.  n.  [Fr.  pore;  It.  porco ;  Lat.  porcus;  0.  Gr. 
porkos ,  a  pig;  Ir.  pnrean.}  (Etymol.  unknown.)  The 
flesh  of  swine,  fresh  or  salted,  used  tor  food. 

(Hygiene.)  Of  all  animal  fibre  taken  as  aliment,  fresh 
pork  takes  the  longest  time  to  be  acted  on  by  the  gas¬ 
tric  juice  and  digested  :  —  hence,  to  the  invalid,  or  person 
affected  with  a  debilitated  stomach,  pork  is  the  most 
improper  article  of  diet  he  can  consume.  When  smoked 
and  properly  dried,  as  in  the  form  of  bacon  or  ham,  it 
becomes,  however,  an  article  not  only  beneficial  as  a 
food,  but  useful  as  a  medicine,  for,  when  taken  at  break¬ 
fast,  it  often  acts  as  a  direct  stimulant  to  a  debilitated 
stomach. 

Pork  er,  n.  A  hog. 

Pork'et,  n.  A  pig;  a  yonng  hog. 

Pork 'ling:,  n.  A  young  pig. 

Pornography,  n.  [Gr .pome,  a  harlot,  and  graph- 
tin.  to  write.]  Licentious  painting,  employed  to  deco¬ 
rate  the  walls  of  rooms  sacred  to  bacchanalian  orgies, 
and  of  which  examples  exist  in  Pompeii. —  Fariholi. 

Po'ror,  (anc.  Sjihceria ,)  a  small  island  of  Greece,  7  m. 
S.  of  iEgina.  It  is  the  scene  of  the  conferences  which 
settled  the  new  Greek  monarchy  of  1828. 

Poros'ity,  n.  [Fr.  porositi.\  State  or  quality  of  being 
porous,  or  of  having  small  interstices  or  pores;  a  prop¬ 
erty  of  matter  in  consequence  of  which  its  particles 
are  not  in  perfect  or  absolute  contact,  but  are  separated 
by  small  intervals  :  —  opposed  to  density. 

Porot/ic,  n.  [Gr.  porus ,  callus.]  (Med.)  A  remedy 
supposed  capable  of  assisting  the  formation  of  a  callus. 

Dunylixon. 

Por'ons,  n.  [Fr.  porouxf]  Having  pores  or  small 
interstices  between  the  particles  w  hich  compose  a  body  ; 
as,  porous  wood. 

Por'ously,  adv.  In  a  porous  manner;  with*pores. 

Por  ousness,  n.  Porosity;  state  or  quality  ot  having 

pores. 

Porpliy  ri  t  ic.  (-fi-rU'ik,)  a.  Belonging  to,  resembling, 
or  consisting  of,  porphyry  ;  a s,  porphyritic  mountains. 

Por'pliy  rize,  V.  a.  [Gr.  pniphyrizein,  to  be  purplish.] 
To  cause  to  resemble  porphyry. 

Porpliyrog-en'itiis,  a  name  borne  by  the  children 
of  the  emperors  of  the  East  (see  Constantine),  either 
because  they  were  swathed  in  a  robe  of  purple  at  their 
birth,  or  because  they  were  born  in  a  chamber  hung 
with  purple,  to  which  the  empresses  of  the  East  retired 
at  the  period  of  their  accouchement. 

Porpliy  ry ,  ( por'fi-ry ,)  n.  [F r.  porphyrt ;  Gr.  porphy- 
rites,  from porphura ,  purple.]  (Min.)  A  term  originally 
confined  to  an  Egyptian  rock  used  in  sculpture,  and 
known  now  as  Rosso-autico.  It  is  compost'd,  according 
to  Relesse,  of  a  red  felspathic  base,  in  which  are  dis¬ 
seminated  rose-colored  crystals  of  the  felspar  called 
oligoclase,  with  some  plates  of  blackish  hornblende  and 
grains  of  oxidized  iron  ore.  The  term  is  not  now,  how¬ 
ever,  used  to  denote  any  particular  rock,  hut  is  applied 
to  any  rock  which,  like  the  Rosso-autico,  has  a  homo¬ 
geneous  earthy  or  compact  base,  through  which  are 
scattered  distinct  crystals  of  one  or  more  minerals  of 
contemporary  origin  w  ith  the  base.  Thus,  gray  volcanic 
trachyte  often  abounds  in  crystals  of  glassy  felspar, 
forming  a  trachytic  porphyry;  or  crystals  of  felspar, 
quartz,  or  calcareous  spar,  disseminated  through  a  base 
of  greenstone,  form  a  greenstone  porphyry.  In  the 
same  way,  there  are  pitchstone  porphyry,  basaltic  por¬ 
phyry.  claystone  porphyry,  Ac. 

Por  pliy  ry.  [Gr.  Porphyrius,  i.  e..  a  hearer  of  purple.  J 
A  Platonic  philosopher,  horn  at  Tyre,  233,  who  studied 
eloquence  at  Athens  under  Longinus,  and  philosophy  at 
Rome  under  Plotinus,  whose  life  he  wrote,  llis  learn¬ 
ing  was  great,  and  he  composed  many  works,  one  of 
w  hich,  against  the  Scriptures,  was  burned  by  order  of 
Theodosius  the  Great.  D.  at  Rome,  304. 

Por 'poise,  n.  (Zoul.)  See  Delphinine. 

Porpo'ra,  Nicolo,  b.  at  Naples,  1689,  w  as  the  celebrated 
pupil  of  the  no  less  celebrated  Alessandro  Scarlatti.  In 
early  life  he  left  home,  and  composed  and  brought  out 
operas  with  great  success  in  Vienna,  Venice,  Dresden, 
and  several  other  continental  cities.  He  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  principal  masters  in  the  conservatory 
at  Venice,  and  late  in  life  retired  to  Naples,  w  here  he 
died  in  great  poverty  at  the  age  of  82.  Porpora  was 
particularly  fortunate  as  a  singing-master;  and  among 
his  most  celebrated  pupils  were  Farinelli,  Mingotte,  and 
Caffarelli,  besides  many  other  dramatic  vocalists. 

Porporino,  (-re'-,)  n.  [It.]  A  composition  of  quick¬ 
silver,  tin,  and  sulphur,  which  produced  a  yellow  metallic 
powder,  that  was  employed  instead  of  gold  by  the  medi- 
a*val  artists  when  they  wished  to  economize. — FarihoLL 
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Porraceotia,  (-r<Ps&tcs,)  a.  [Lat. porraceus,  From  por- 
rum,  pnrrus,  a  leek.J  Greetiish ;  resembling  t lie  color 
<»f  h  leek. 

Porr«M*t\  <t.  [From  Tint.  porrigetr,  to  stretch  out.] 
(ZoiiL)  Stretched  or  spread  out,  or  extended  horison- 
tally. 

Por’ret,  n.  A  leek  or  small  onion. 

Porri«lj*e,  (pdr'ntf.)  n.  [Perhaps  a  corruption  of  pot - 
tage.)  A  kind  of  food  made  by  Ruling  meal  or  meat  in 
water;  broth;  hasty-pudding;  panada;  as,  oatmeal- 
potetidg  ,  bean  -poturidge,  milk  -porridge.  Ac. 

Por  ringer,  t-jVr.)  rt.  [From  juirridge.)  A  small 
metal  vessel  in  which  children  eat  porridge  or  milk. 

Porsen  Tm.  «>r  Porskn'a,  a  celebrated  leader  and  king 
of  Etruria,  who  declared  war  against  the  Romans  be¬ 
cause  they  refused  to  restore  Tarquin  to  his  throne.! 
At  first  successful,  he  would  have  entered  the  gates  of 
Rome  had  not  Horatius  Ooccles  stood  at  the  head  of  a 
bridge  and  resisted  the  fury  of  the  whole  Etrurian  army, 
while  his  companions  behind  were  cutting  off  the  com¬ 
munication  with  the  opposite  shore.  This  act  of bravery 
astonished  Porsenna;  hut  when  he  had  seen  Mutius 
Sca'vola,  who  had  entered  his  camp  with  the  intention 
ol  murdering  him,  burn  his  hand  without  emotion,  to 
convince  him  of  his  fortitude,  he  no  longer  dared  to 
make  head  against  so  brave  a  people,  lie  made  a  peace 
with  the  Romans,  and  never  alter  supported  the  claims 
of  Tarquin.  The  story  of  Porsenna's  attack  upon  Rome 
forms  the  subject  of  ouo  of  Lord  Macaulay  a  stirriug 
Lays  of  .4  nrient  Rome. 

Port,  u.  [Fr. ;  It ,  from  Lat.  jmrta,  a  gate.]  Any  bay. 
cove,  inlet,  or  recess  of  the  sea  or  of  a  lake. or  the  mouth 
of  a  river,  which  ships  or  vessels  may  enter,  and  where 
they  can  lie  safe  from  injury  by  storms.  —  A  gate;  an 
entrance;  a  passage-way. 

(Xaut.)  An  embrasure  or  opening  in  the  6i'le  of  a 
ship-of-war  or  other  vessel,  through  which  the  guns  are 
discharged;  also,  the  lid  which  closes  a  port-hole;  — 
otherwise  written  port-hole. 

(Mach.)  A  passage  leading  to  a  steam-wav;  an  open¬ 
ing  through  which  steam,  Ac.,  may  pass  to  the  valves 
of  an  engine. 

— [Fr.  port,  from  Lat.  portare,  to  carry.]  Manner  of  move¬ 
ment  or  walk;  personal  l**aring;  carriage;  deineauor; 
mien,  deportment;  external  appearance. 

“  And  bear  the  name  and  port  of  gentleman.” — Shaks . 

(XauL)  The  larlioard  or  left  side  of  a  ship;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  starboard  ;  as,  the  helm  is  a  -port. 

— [From  Ojiorto.  Portugal;]  A  dark-purple  astringent, 
full-bodied  wine  brought  from  Portugal. 

fhtrt-admiral.  (Nar.)  The  admiral  having  charge 
of  a  naval  port,  station,  or  rendezvous.  This  office  does 
not  exist  in  the  American  navy.  —  P/rt  charges.  {Com.) 
Charges  to  which  a  ship  is  liable  while  in  port,  as  wharf¬ 
age,  dockage,  Ac. —  Port  of  entry.  A  port  or  harbor 
where  a  custom-house  is  established  for  the  legal  entry 
of  goods,  merchandise.  Ac.  —  Port  of  the.  thrice,.  Mode  of 
management  of  the  voice  in  singing.  —  Steam-port  and 
Exhaust-port.  (Mach.)  The  openings  employed  for  the 
entrance  or  exit  of  the  steam,  respectively. 

— r.  a.  (Naut.)  To  turn  or  put  to  the  left  or  larboard 
side,  as  of  a  ship;  ax,  to  port  the  helm. 

{Mil.)  To  hold,  as  a  musket,  in  a  sloping  position  up¬ 
ward  across  the  body,  so  that  its  stock  is  hi  front  of  the 
right  hip,  and  the  barrel  in  front  of  the  left  shoulder; 
as,  to  port  arms. 

Porlahi  lif.v,  «-  State  of  being  portable;  adaptation 
to  be  carried. 

Port  able,  a  [Lat  portability  from  portn ,  to  carry  or 
bear,  allied  to  Lit .fero.)  That  may  be  carried  or  borne ; 
that  may  be  carried  by  the  hand  or  about  the  person, 
on  horseback,  or  in  a  travelling  vehicle;  not  bulky  or 
heavy  ;  that  may  be  easily  conveyed  from  place  to  place 
with  ones  travelling  baggage;  as,  a  portable  desk. — 
Sufferable;  supportable;  endurable.  (R.) 

Portaclitie  lo  d<»  Tucto,  a  lofty  pass  of  the  Andes 
in  Peru,  between  Tarma  and  Lima;  height,  15,760  feet. 

Port atl own',  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  abt.  10  m. 
K.N.E.  of  Armagh  ;  jtop.  3,000. 

Portafrr  ry,  a  seaport-town  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster, abt. 
7  in.  E  N.K.  of  Downpatrick ;  pop.  *2.000. 

Portage,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  carrying.  —  Carriage;  price 
of  conveyance. 

(Naut.)  A  |»ort-hole. —  A  narrow  neck  of  land  over 
which  goods,  Ac.,  are  carried  between  two  navigable 
bodies  of  water.  —  A  sailor's  wages  while  iu  port.  —  The 
amount  of  a  sailor's  wages  for  a  voyage. 

Portage,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Porter  co. ;  pop 
abt.  1.0Q0.  —  A  village  and  township  of  St.  Joseph  co., 
abt.  150  m.  N.  of  Indianapolis;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Portage,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Houghton  co. ; 
pap.  abt.  2.500. —  A  post-township  of  Kalamazoo  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Portage,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Livingston  co. ; 
fwp.  (1870)  1,338. 

Portage,  in  Ohio ,  a  N.E.  co.;  area ,  abt.  480  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Cuyahoga  ami  Mahoning  rivers.  Surface . 
nearly  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Ravenna.  P>p.  abt. 
4*2,000. —  A  township  of  Hancock  co. ;  poj>.  abt.  1,400.— 
A  township  of  Ottowa  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,800. — A  township 
of  Summit  co. ;  pop.  abt.  7,000.  —  A  post- village  and 
township  of  Wood  co.,  abt.  20  in.  S.  of  Perrys  burg; 
pop.  abt.  1.400. 

Portage,  in  Wisconsin,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area ,  abt.  800 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Wisconsin  and  Plover  rivers.  Surface , 
mostly  level  :  soil ,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Plover. 
Pup.  (1870)  10,761. 

Portage  City,  in  Wisconsin,*  town,  cap.  of  Columbia 
co.,  abt  35  in.  N.  of  Madison.  This  town,  built  on  the 
site  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  is  a  place  of  much  business  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  contains  some  fine  edifices.  Pop.  abt.  6,000. 
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Por'tajre  Lake,  in  Michigan ,  an  irregular  body  of 
water  iu  Houghton  co.,  extending  from  Keweenaw  Ray 
nearly  across  the  peninsula. 

Por  tage  Kivrr,  in  Michigan,  rises  in  Livingston  co., 
and  flows  S.E.  through  Portage  Lake  into  Huron  River. 

Por'tal.  n.  [  1 1. portella ;  Fr. portail.]  A  little  door;  a 
gate  or  gateway 

(Arch.)  The  lesser  of  two  gates,  when  they  are  of 
two  dimensions,  at  the  entrance  to  a  building ;  the  arch 
over  a  door  or  gateway;  the  frame-work  of  a  gate. 

— a.  (From  Lat.  porta,  gate.]  (Anat.)  Pertaining,  or 
having  reference  to  the  porta  or  gateway  of  the  liver; 
as.  the  portal  vein,  the  portal  blood. 

Port  Alli‘”  li}i  ii. v.  in  1  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
McKean  co..  abt.  200  in.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Port  Al'lm,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Louisa  co.,  abt. 
lit  m.  W.SAV  .  nf  Muscatine. 

Por  taut,  Poa*  Into.  a.  [From  Lat.  portare,  to  carry.] 
(Her.)  Borne  athwart  an  escutcheou  ;  as,  a  purtute 
cross. 

Port  Anto'nio.  a  seaport-vilbige  on  the  N.  coast  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  W.  Indies,  abt.  25  in.  N.W.  of 
Point  Moran t. 

Port  arlin«£ton,  a  town  of  Ireland,  iu  Lieuster,  abt. 
40  in.  W.S  W .  of  Dublin ;  pop.  2,728. 

Port  an  Prince,  or  Port  Republican, (port-o-prinss,) 
a  seaport-city,  cap.  of  Iloyti,  W.  Indies,  on  the  Bay  of 
Connives;  Lat.  18°  35'  N..  Lon.  72°  18'  W.  It  is  irregu¬ 
larly  built,  in  the  midst  of  a  low  marshy  tract;  but  the 
harbor  is  excellent,  however,  and  commerce  is  exten¬ 
sive.  Pop.  20,000.  (?) 

Port  Austin,  in  Michigan .a  post-villago  of  Huron 
co.,  abt.  60  ni.  E.N.E.  of  Bay  City. 

Port'-bar,  n.  (Naut.)  A  bar  to  secure  the  ports  of  a 
ship  iu  a  gale  of  wind.  —  A  barlior-boom.  —  A  bar,  or 
shelf  of  sand  or  rock,  at  the  entrance  of  a  port  or  harbor. 

Port  Rar  net  t,  in  Pennsylvania ,  n  village  of  Jefferson 
co.,  abt.  168  m.  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Port  Ily'ron.  in  Illinois,  a.  post-village  of  Rock  Island 
co.,  abt.  18  in.  N.E.  of  Bock  Island. 

Port  Ilyroii.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Cayuga 
co.,  abt.  28  in.  W.  of  Syracuse. 

Port  Car  bon,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Schuylkill  co ,  abt.  65  m.  N.E.  ol  Harrisburg. 

Port  Chester,  in  Ann  York,  a  post-village  of  West¬ 
chester  co.,  abt.  29  in.  N.E.  of  New  York  city. 

Port  Clin  ton,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Ottawa 
co.,  abt.  129  m.  N.  of  Columbus. 

Port  Clinton,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-borough  of 
Schuylkill  co.,  abt.  12  ni.  S.E.  of  Pottsville. 

Port  Con 'way,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  King 
George  co.,  abt.  60  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Richmond. 

Port'-cray'on.  n.  [Fr.  porte-crayon ,  from  porter,  to 
carry,  and  'crayon,  a  crayon.]  An  implement  of  brass 
or  steel  for  holding  the  chalk  or  crayon  in  sketching, 
to  give  ease  and  firmness  to  the  touch,  as  well  as  to 
protect  the  fingers  from  the  soil  of  black  chalks.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  a  single,  or  generally  a  double  clip,  wide  enough 
to  admit  the  crayon,  a  loose  ring  being  drawn  up  tightly 
over  it  to  secure  it  firmly. 

Port-cnl  lis,  n.  [Fr.  jiorte,  and  coulisse ,  groove,  from 
cottier,  to  trickle,  t->  -lip  or 
slide  down,  from  Lat.  co- 
lare,  to  strain,  filter.] 

(fort.)  A  sliding  or  fall¬ 
ing  gate,  consisting  of  a 
strong  grating  of  timber 
or  iron,  resembling  a  bar- 
row,  hung  over  the  gate¬ 
way  of  a  fortified  town  or 
of  a  castle,  to  be  let  down 
in  case  of  surprise,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  entrance  of  an 
enemy. 

— An  ancient  English  coin, 
which  had  the  figure  of  a 
port-cullis  on  one  side. 

Port  I>cpo«'it,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Cecil 
co.,  abt.  37  in.  N.E.  of  Baltimore. 

Port  IFesire'*  a  river  of  Patagonia,  flowing  E.  into 
Port  Desire  Bay,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  Lat.  47° 
45'  S.,  Lon.  65°  55'  30"  E.  Length,  abt.  200  m 

Port  Dover,  a  village  and  port  of  entry  of  Norfolk 
co.,  prov.  of  Ontario,  abt.  37  ni.  S.W.  of  Hamilton. 

Porte,  n.  [Fr.,  a  gate;  Lat.  porta.  J  The  govr.  ament 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  officially  and  politically  called 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  from  the  gate  (  port)  of  the  Sultan’s 
palace,  where  justice  was,  in  former  times,  administered. 

Port  Eliz'rtbeth,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of 
Cumberland  co.,  abt.  36  m.  E.S  E.  of  Salem. 

Porte-inonnaie,  (porPmun-nd.)  n.  [Fr.,  from  por¬ 
ter,  to  carry,  ami  monnaie,  money.]  A  small  wallet  or 
pocket-book  for  carrying  money. 

Portoml',  v.  a.  [Lat.  portendo  —  pro.  and  tendo,ten- 
sum,  or  tentum.  to  stretch.]  To  point  out;  to  indicate, 
as  something  future  by  previous  signs;  to  foreshow;  to 
foretoken;  to  forebode;  to  presage;  to  threaten. 

“  A  moist  aud  cool  summer portendeth  a  hard  winter.”  —  Bacon. 

Portent',  n.  [Lat.  portentum.)  An  omen  of  ill;  any 
previous  sign  or  prodigy  indicating  the  approach  of  evil 
or  calamity. 

Porten'ti ve,  a.  Foreshadowing:  presaging. 

Porten  tous,  a.  [Lat.  portentosus.)  Full  of  portents ; 
ominous;  foreshowing  ill.  —  Hence,  strange;  mon¬ 
strous;  prodigious;  wonderful;  as.  an  animal  of  por¬ 
tentous  size. 

Porten'tonsly.adu.  Ominously;  threateningly;  in  a 
portentous  manner. 

Por  ter,  n.  [Fr.  portier ,  from  Lat.  porta,  a  gate.]  A 
door- or  gate-keeper;  one  who  waits  at  the  door  to  re¬ 
ceive  messages. 


Fig.  2144.  —  port  cullis. 


Por' ter,  n.  [Fr.  pnrteur,  from  porter,  to  carry.]  A  car¬ 
rier ;  a  person  who  carries  or  conveys  burdens  lor  hire. 

Por't€*r,  n.  [Originally  porter's  beer.)  A  liquor  brewed 
from  malt,  part  of  which  has  beeu  more  highly  dri  d 
than  that  which  is  used  fur  ale.  It  is  hopped  in  the 
same  way  as  ale;  and  its  deep-brown  color  is  finally 
given  to  it  by  roasted  or  parched  malt.  Porter  was  first 
brewed  in  1722. 

Pur'tor,  David  D.,  an  American  admiral,  r  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  about.  1812,  is  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Com¬ 
modore  David  Porter,  who  commanded  the  frigate  Essex 
iu  the  w  ar  with  Great  Britain  in  1812-14,  and  sailed  with 
him  while  quite  a  child  in  his  expedition  against  the  W. 
Indian  pirates.  After  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  Naval 
School,  he  entered  the  service  as  a  midshipman,  in  Feb  , 
1829,  ami  served  for  some  time  under  Commodore  Biddle, 
iu  the  Mediterranean.  Alter  passing  his  examination 
in  July,  1835,  he  was  employed  for  several  years  in  the 
coast  survey  and  river  explorations,  until  his  promotion, 
in  1841,  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  At  the  close  of  1845 
he  was  placed  on  special  duty  at  the  Observatory  at 
Washington,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1846  in  order 
to  take  part  in  the  Mexican  war,  iu  the  course  of  which 
he  served  with  distinction  under  Commodore  Tatnall, 
especially  before  Vera  Cruz.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
W’as  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  surveying 
schooner  Petrel,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  in 
1861.  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  1862  the  mortar-fleet  was  placed 
under  his  orders.  During  the  naval  operations  on  the 
Mississippi  he  distinguished  himself,  especially  by  his 
dashing  exploit  in  reducing  the  forts  below  New  Orleans. 
After  the  capture  of  that  city,  he  proceeded  up  the  great 
river  with  his  fleet,  and  was  engaged  in  several  affairs, 
including  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Vicksburg,  which 
was  raised  July  22,  1862.  He  was  appointed  in  Oct.  of 
that  year  to  the  command  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
squadron,  with  the  rank  of  Acting  Rear-Admiral,  and 
after  superintending  the  construction  of  that  fleet,  he 
sailed  down  the  river,  and  assisted  materially  in  re¬ 
opening  that  great  highway  to  the  Gulf.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1863.  during  the  second  siege  of  Vicksburg,  Ad¬ 
miral  Porter  bombarded  the  works  from  the  river  side, 
and  Gen.  Grant,  who  commanded  the  besieging  army, 
was  enabled  to  report  the  successful  occupation  of  that 
stronghold,  July  4.  Admiral  Porter  was  actively  em¬ 
ployed  in  several  important  expeditions,  especially  in 
tiie  two  combined  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher,  which  com¬ 
mands  the  approaches  to  Wilmington,  the  port  so  much 
resorted  to  by  blockade-runners.  The  first  of  these 
attacks,  at  the  close  of  1S64.  miscarried,  owing,  it  was 
alleged,  to  the  inefficient  cooperation  of  Gen.  Butler, 
who  commanded  the  military  forces,  but  in  part  to  the 
failure  of  the  scheme  to  destroy  the  fort  by  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  a  vast  quantity  of  gunpowder  deposited  in  a  ves¬ 
sel  towed  close  to  it  for  that  purpose.  The  second  ex¬ 
pedition,  whirh  comprised  a  powerful  fleet  of  monitors 
aud  other  war-ships,  aided  hv  a  strong  military  force 
under  Gen.  Terry,  whs  completely  successful,  although 
the  capture  of  the  fort  was  not  effected  without  con¬ 
siderable  loss  to  the  Nationals.  On  July  25,  1866,  P. 
was  promot»*d  to  the  rank  of  Vice-Admiral  ;  ami  Aug., 
1870,  succeeded  to  Admiral  Farragut  as  Admiral  of  the 
U  S.  navy. 

Por  ter,  in  Indiana,  a  N.N.W.  co..  bordering  on  Lake 
Michigan;  area,  abt.  400  sq.  m.  Mirers.  Kankakee  aud 
Caltunick  rivers,  besides  several  small  unimportant 
streams.  Surface,  undulating  or  level;  soil,  generally 
fertile.  Cap.  Valparaiso.  fop.  (1870)  13,038. — A  township 
of  the  alnivc  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2.200. 

Porter,  in  Maine,  a  txvp.  of  Oxford  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Porter,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Cass  co. ;  pop.  abt. 

2.500.  —  A  township  of  Van  Boren  co. ;  pop.  aid.  1,300. 

Porter,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Niagara  co;  pop. 

(1870;,  2,042. 

Porter,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Delaware  co. :  pop.  abt. 

1.500.  —  A  village  of  Gallia  co.,  abt.  10  ni.  N.W.  of  Gal- 
lipolis.  —  A  township  of  Sciota  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Porter,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Clarion  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2,200.  —  A  township  of  Cliuton  co. ;  pop.  abt. 

1,500.  —  A  township  of  Huntingdon  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 
—  A  post-township  of  Jefferson  co. ;  pop.  abt.  700.  —  A 
township  of  Lycoming  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,600. 

Porter,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Rock  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,900. 

Por'terase,  n.  Money  charged  or  paid  for  the  car¬ 
riage  of  burdens  by  a  porter.  — Business  or  vocation  of 
a  porter  or  door-keeper. 

Por'tere«s,  n.  S**e  Portress. 

Por'terly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  porter ;  —  hence, 
rough ;  coarse;  vulgar. 

Porters'ville,in  Connecticut,  a  village  of  New  Londoft 
co.,  al >t.  8  in.  N  of  New  London. 

Porters  vi  lie,  in  Indiana ,a  post-village  of  Dubois  co., 
abt.  37  m.  E  S.E.  of  Vincennes. 

Porters  ville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Butler  co.,  abt.  220  m.  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Portersville.  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Tipton 
co.,  abt  25  m.  N.E.  of  Memphis. 

Port-E.<8ingt»n,  a  hay  of  N.  Australia,  on  the  K. 
side  of  Coburg  Peninsula;  Lat.  11°  22'  3"  S.,  Lon.  132° 
10'  7"  E. 

Port  Eteli'es,  in  Alaska,  a  maritime  village  or  settle¬ 
ment  in  Prince  William’s  Sound;  Lat.  6o°  21' 1*2"  N., 
Lon.  146°  32'  W. 

Porte-feuille,  <  port-fuVye.)  n.  See  Portfolio. 

Port-lire,  n.  (Mil.)  In  artillery  practice,  the  common 
port-fire  consists  of  a  paper-case  about  16  inches  long, 
driven  with  a  composition  which  burns  at  the  rate  of 
rather  more  than  one  inch  a  minute.  Thes/oui  port  fire 
consists  merely  of  paper  impregnated  with  saltpetre, 
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and  rolled  into  a  solid  cylinder  about  16  inches  long, 
which  will  burn  from  two  to  three  hours:  —  both  these 
compositions  are  now  generally  superseded  by  the  fric¬ 
tion  primer. 

Portfolio,  n.  [Fr.  port-feuille ,  from  port,  to  carry; 
Lat.  portart ,  and  feuille ,  a  leaf,  from  Lat.  folium.  1  A 
portable  case  of  the  size  of  a  large  book,  to  carry  or  keep 
loose  papers,  engravings,  &c.,  in. 

^-lienee,  a  collection  of  prints,  engravings,  maps,  Ac. 

— Also,  the  office  or  functions  of  a  minister  of  state;  as, 
to  accept  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs. 

Port  Oib'son,  in  Mississippi ,  a  post- village  of  Clai¬ 
borne  co.,  abt.  65  in  S.W.  of  Jackson  ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Port  Oibsoii.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Gibson 
co.,  abt.  54  m.  W.of  Syracuse. 

Port  Heil'ry.  an  excellent  harbor  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Patagonia;  Lat.  50°  S.,  Lon.  75°  15'  W. 

Port  Henry,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Essex 
co.,  abt.  110  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Albany. 

Port  -hole,  n.  ( Naut .)  An  embrasure  in  a  ship-of-war. 
See  Port. 

Port  Blood,  or  Jes'tico,  a  seaport-town  of  Inverness 
co.,  Nova  Scotia,  on  a  bay  of  its  ovvu  name,  at  the  W. 
extremity  of  Cape  Breton. 

Port'-liook,  n  A  hook  driven  through  a  ship’s  side 
and  clinched,  for  the  purpose  of  hooking  one  of  the 
hinges  that  are  fastened  to  the  port-lids. 

Port  Hope,  a  town  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  on  Lake  On¬ 
tario,  abt.  63  in.  E.  by  N.  of  Toronto ;  pop.  (1871)  5,114. 

Port  Hope,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  of  Huron  co., 
abt.  8  m  N.N.VV.  of  Sand  Beach. 

Port  Howe,  on  the  K.  coast  of  the  island  of  San  Sal¬ 
vador,  W.  Indies.  This  is  supposed  to  be  Columbus’  first 
landing-place  in  the  New  World. 

Port  Hiid'sou,  in  Louisiana ,  a  post-village  of  East 
Feliciana  parish,  about  25  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Baton  Rouge. 
In  May,  1863.  this  place,  strongly  covered  by  advanced 
works,  and  defended  by  the  Confederate  Gen.  Frank  K. 
Gardner,  was  invested  by  Gen.  Banks.  Three  assaults 
made  on  May  27,  June  11  and  14,  having  been  vigorously 
repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  about  3,000  men  on  the  National 
side,  Gen.  Banks  resolved  to  continue  the  siege  in  the 
ordinary  way,  without  further  attempt  at  storming  the 
place.  On  July  7,  Gen.  Gardner  learning  the  surrender 
of  Vicksburg,  entered  into  a  capitulation.  Gen.  Banks 
entered  the  town  two  days  after,  taking  possession  of  2 
steamers,  51  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  quantity  of  small 
arms.  The  garrison  of  6.40S  men  became  prisoners  of  war. 

Port  Huron,  formerly  Desmond,  in  Michigan,  a  town 
and  township  of  St.  Clair  co.  The  town  is  well  built, 
and  has  an  active  trade,  chiefly  in  lumber.  Pop.  abt.  8,000. 

Portici,  ( por-te'che,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  near  Hercula¬ 
neum,  4  m.  S.W.  of  Naples.  Its  environs  are  delightful, 
and  are  dotted  with  country  houses.  Pop.  6,500. 

Por'tico,  n.  [Lat.  porticus.]  (Arch.)  A  covered  space 
with  a  roof  supported 
by  columns.  It  is 
usually  attached  to 
an  important  building 
(Fig.  2145),  but  some¬ 
times  detached,  as  a 
shady  walk.  A  por¬ 
tico  is  called  tetra- 
style,  herastyle,  octo- 
style ,  and  decastyle , 
according  as  it  has 
four,  six,  eight,  or  ten 
columns  in  front. 

Por'ticoed,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  portico  or  por¬ 
ticoes. 

Portillo,  a  moun¬ 
tain  pass  of  the  Chil¬ 
ian  Andes,  abt.  Lat. 

33°  40'  S. ;  height, 

14,365  feet. 

Portion.  ( por'shun ,) 
n.  [Lat.  portio,  akin 
to  pars,  a  part,  and 
partior,  to  divide.]  A 
part ;  a  parcel ;  a  part 
of  anything  separated 
from  it.  —  A  part, 
though  not  actually 
divided,  but  consid¬ 
ered  by  itself. — A  part 
assigned ;  an  allot¬ 
ment;  a  dividend. — 

A  dower ;  a  wife’s  for¬ 
tune. — The  part  of  an 
estate  given  to  a  child 
or  heir,  or  descending 
to  him  by  law. 

—v.  a.  To  distribute  in 
parts  ;  to  parcel ;  to 
divide. 

“The  gods  who  portion 
out  the  lots  of  princes  as  of 
private  men."  — Rowe. 

—To  endow  with  a  for¬ 
tune,  as  to  portion  a  daughter. 

Por'tioner,  n.  One  who  portions;  one  who  dividesor 
assigns  in  shares. 

Por  t  ion  1st,  n.  A  student  at  Oxford  University,  Eng¬ 
land,  who  has  a  certain  academical  allowance. 

( Eccl .)  The  incumbent  of  a  benefice  which  has  more 
rectors  or  vicars  than  one. 

Por'tionloss,  a.  Having  no  portion  :  dowerless, 

Port  Jaclt'son.  a  bay  and  English  settlement  on  the 
ll».  eeast  of  New  South  Wales,  Australia.  The  entrance 
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is  between  two  headlands,  1^  m.  wide  ;  Lat.  33°  51' 45" 
S.,  Lon.  151°  11' 49"  E.  Sidney  is  on  the  E.  side  of  this  bay. 

Port  Jack'son.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  abt.  15  m.  W.N.W.  of  Schenectady. 

Port  Jefferson,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Suf¬ 
folk  co.,  abt.  200  in.  S.S.  K.  of  Albany. 

Port  Jefferson,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Shelby  co.,  abt. 
70  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Columbus. 

Port  Jer'vis,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Orange 
co.,  abt.  97  in.  N.W.  of  New  York  city;  pop.  abt.  5,000. 

Port  Ken  nedy,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Montgomery  co.,  abt.  4  m.  W  of  Norristown. 

Port  Kent,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Essex  co., 
abt.  150  m.  N.  of  Albany. 

Port'Istnd,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Dallas  co.,  abt.  60 
m.  W.S.W.  of  Montgomery. 

Port lan<l,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Middlesex  co.,  abt.  15  m.  S.E.  by  S.  of  Hartford;  pop. 
(1870)  4,694. 

Portland,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Whitesides  co., 
abt.  140  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Springfield. 

Portland,  in  Indiana ,  a  post- village  of  Fountain  co., 
abt.  7  m.  N.E.  of  Covington. — A  post-village,  cap.  of  Jay 
co.,  abt.  90  in.  E.N.E.  of  Indianapolis. — A  village  of  Put¬ 
nam  co.,  abt.  15  m.  N.W.  of  Green  castle. 

Portland,  in  Iowa ,  a  township  of  Corro  Gordo  co. ; 
pop.  168. — A  village  of  Van  Buren  co.,  abt.  72  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Iowa  City. 

Portland,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  co., 
abt.  3  m.  W.  of  Louisville. 

Portland,  in  Maine,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Cum¬ 
berland  co.,  and  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  State, 
on  Casco  Bay,  abt.  60  m.  S.S.W.  of  Augusta;  Lat.  43°  39' 
52"  N..  Lon.  70°  13'  34"  W.  P.  is  finely  situated  on  one 
of  the  best  harbors  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  defended  by  Forts  Preble,  Scammel,  and  Gorges. 
It  is  generally  well  built,  and  contains  many  fine  edi¬ 
fices,  among  which  the  City  Hall,  Custom-House,  Athe¬ 
naeum,  and  Mechanics’  Hall,  are  worthy  of  mention. 
There  are  also  many  elegant  churches.  The  industry 
of  the  inhabitants  is  chiefly  directed  to  commerce,  which 
is  extensive.  On  July  4,  1866,  a  fire-cracker  thrown  by 
a  boy  during  the  celebration  of  Independence  Day, 
kindled  a  fire  which  consumed  nearly  all  the  business 
portion  of  the  city,  including  8  churches,  the  banks, 
hotels,  and  newspaper-offices;  destroyed  property  to  the 
value  of  $10,000,000:  and  rendered  2,000  families  house¬ 
less.  Pop.  (1870),  31,414. 

Portland,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Ionia  co.,  abt.  21  m.  W.N.W.  of  Lansing  ;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

Portland,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Houston  co.,  abt. 
40  m.  S.  of  Winona. — A  village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  abt.  7  m. 
N.  of  Superior  City. 

Portland,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village  of  Callaway  co., 
abt.  3  m.  N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Portland,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Chautau¬ 
qua  co. :  pop.  (1870).  1,887. 

Poa*tland,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Erie  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
20,000. —  A  village  of  Jackson  co.,  abt.  30  m.  N.E.  of 
Portsmouth. — A  post-village  of  Meigs  co.,  abt.  16  m.  E. 
of  Pomeroy. 

Portland,  in  Oregon,  a  town,  cap.  of  Multnomah  co., 
abt.  50  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Salem;  Lat.  45°  30'  N.,  Lon.  122° 
27'30"W.  P.  is  the  most  populous  and  enterprising 
town  in  the  State.  It  is  connected  with  San  Francisco 
by  steamboats,  and  contains  several  extensive  manu¬ 
factories.  Pop.  abt.  6,000. 

Port  land,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Dodge  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,000. — A  township  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  abt.  400. 

Port'land  (’em out.  ( Engin .)  See  Supplement. 

Port  land  (’linnnel,  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
on  the  W.  coast  of  N.  America,  abt.  Lat.  55°  N.,  Lon.. 
130°  W. 

Portland  Head,  in  Maine,  a  small  promonrory  and 
lighthouse,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  entrance  to  Portland 
Harbor.  It  exhibits  a  fixed  light  85  feet  high  ;  Lat.  43° 
36'  N.,  Lon.  70°  12'  W. 

Port  land  Islands,  in  the  P.  Ocean.  The  N.E.  point 
of  the  most  E.  island  is  in  Lat.  2°  26'  S.,  Lon.  147° 
18'  45"  E. —  An  island  near  the  E.  coast  of  New 
Zealand.  —  An  island  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  group,  in 
the  S.  Pacific  Ocean. 

Portland  Isle,  a  small  island, or  peninsula,  of  Eng¬ 
land,  co.  of  Dorset,  in  the  English  Channel,  opposite 
Weymouth  ;  Lat.  50°  31'  N.,  Lon.  2°  26'  W.  It  has  two 
lighthouses.  Pop.  5,500. 

Portlasid  Point,  a  promontory  forming  the  S.  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  island  of  Jamaica;  Lat.  17°  43'  N.,  Lon. 
77°  !<»'  W.  It  is  the  termination  of  Portland  Ridge,  and 
a  few  m.  to  the  E.  lie  Portland  Keys. 

Portland  Stone,  n.  (Min.)  An  alkaline  sandstone 
ot  a  dull,  whitish  color,  heavy  and  moderately  hard,  and 
somewhat  flat  texture,  and  composed  of  large  rounded 
grit,  cemented  together  by  an  earthy  spar,  and  inter¬ 
mixed  with  numerous  glittering  particles  of  pure  spar. 
It  comes  from  the  island  of  Portland,  co.  of  Dorset,  Eng¬ 
land. — A  reddish-brown  sandstone  quarried  at  Portland, 
Conn.,  U.  S.  See  also  Portland  Cement,  p.  2014. 

Portland  Vase,  or  ISurbermi  Vase,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  antique  relics.  Was  found  in  the  16th 
cent,  in  a  sarcophagus  in  Rome,  and  was  placed  in  the 
Barberini  Palace.  It  was  purchased  in  1770  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  and  placed  in  the  British  Museum,  in  1810, 
by  the  Duke  ot  Portland;  it  was  maliciously  broken  in 
1845,  but  the  pieces  were  skilfully  united.  It  dates  from 
the  3d  cent.,  and  once  held  the  ashes  of  some  of  the 
family  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus.  See  Fig.  1165. 

PoB*t''l«iBB4l  villo,  in  N.  Y.,  a  P.-V.  of  Otsego  co. 

Port  Lavac'ca,  in  Texas,  a  P.-V.,  cap.  of  Calhoun  co 

Port  Law  rence,  in  O ,  a  twp.  of  Lucas  co. 

Port  Leon,  in  Fla.,  a  v.,  port  of  entry  of  Wakulla  co. 
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Port  I.ry'doil.  in  N.  T.,  a  P.-V.  of  I.owis  co, 

Port'- 1  Id,  n.  (Naut.)  A  door  for  closing  a  ship’s  ports. 

Port'llness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  portly;  dig¬ 
nity  of  mien  or  of  personal  appearance,  consisting  in 
size  and  symmetry  of  body,  with  dignified  manners  and 
demeanor;  also,  corpulence;  bulkiness  of  frame. 

Port  Louis,  Uoo' is,)  a  fortified  seaport-town  of  France, 
dept,  of  Morbilmn,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blavet,  3  ni. 
8.  of  Lorient;  pop.  3,500. 

Port  Loiais.  a  seaport-town,  cap.  of  the  island  of  Mau¬ 
ritius,  Lat.  20°  10'  S ,  Lon.  57°  32'  E.  The  harbor  is 
difficult  of  access.  Pop.  35,000. 

Port  Louis,  a  seaport-town  of  the  island  of  Guade' 
loupe,  W.  Indies,  abt.  12  m.  N.  of  Point  a  Pitre. 

Port  LoiliNa,  in  Java,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Louisa  co..  abt.  6  m.  N.E.  of  Wapello  ;  pop.  835. 

Port  LiBfl'Iow,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  post-village 
of  Jefferson  co.,  on  Admiralty  Inlet,  abt.  16  ni.  S.  of 
Port  Townsend. 

Port  ly,  a.  [From  port,  carriage,  mien,  demeanor.]  Of 
a  noble  port,  carriage,  or  appearance;  grand  and  dig¬ 
nified  in  mien  ;  stately  ;  of  good  size  or  stature. 

“  A  goodly,  portly  man,  of  a  noble  carriage.” — Shahs. 

— Hence,  by  implication,  bulky  ;  corpulent ;  as,  a  portly 
bal  dt  of  body. 

Port  MimI'ikoh,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  post- 
village,  cap.  of  Kitsap  co.,  on  Admiralty  Inlet,  abt.  77 
m.  N.N.E.  of  Olympia;  pop.  abt.  18H. 

Port  iWatiBOii',  a  fortified  seaport-town.  Cap.  of  the 
island  of  Minorca;  Lat.  39° 52'  N.,  Lon.  4°  21'  E.  It  has 
an  excellent  harbor.  Pop.  13,000. 

Port'maii,  n.;  pi.  Portmen.  A  burgess  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  England.  See  Cinque  Ports. 

PortinaBfltean.  (- mun'lo ,)  n.;  pi.  Eng.  Portmanteaus  ; 
pi.  Fr.  Portemanteaux,  ( -tdz .)  [Fr.,  porte-manteau, 

from  porter,  to  carr}T,  and  manteau.  a  cloak.]  A  port¬ 
able  cloak-bag;  a  bag,  usually  made  of  leather,  for 
carrying  clothes  or  other  things  necessary  in  travelling. 

Port  JBcr'ccr.  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Mercer  co., 
abt.  4  in.  S.W.  of  Princeton. 

Port  Jlet'way,  or  Mill  Village,  a  seaport-town  of 
Queen’s  co..  Nova  Scotia,  abt.  65  m.  S.W.  of  Halifax. 

Port  Ufitell'ell,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Noble  co., 
al>t.  125  m.  N.N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Port  HIOBi'moiBtli.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of 
Monmouth  co.,  abt.  21  m.  S.  of  New  York  city. 

Port  HBur^i’avo.  in  Alaska,  a  harbor  on  the  E.  side 
of  Admiralty  Bay  ;  Lat.  59°  33'  N.,  Lon.  149°  43'  W. 

Port  Ratal'*  an  inlet  of  Natal,  in  E.  Africa;  Lat.  29° 
53'  S..  Lon.  31°  2'  E. 

B*ortiieuf„  (-nnf,)  a  central  co.  of  prov.  of  Quebec, 
bordering  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River;  area,  abt.  10,440 
sq.  m.  It  contains  several  considerable  lakes.  Cap. 
Portneuf,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  abt.  30  m.  W.  by 
S.  of  Quebec.  Pop.  22,000. 

Port  NoB*'ris,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Cumberland 
co.,  abt.  80  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Trenton. 

Por'to,  a  city  of  Portugal.  See  Oporto. 

Porto  Alegre,  in  Brazil,  a  city  on  the  Lake  of  Patos, 
abt.  160  in.  N.N.E.  of  Rio  Grande;  pop.  15,000.  —  A 
maritime  town,  situated  at  abt.  120  ni.  S.S.W.  of  Porto 
Seguro ;  pop.  1,500. —  A  town  situated  at  abt.  190  ni. 
W.  of  Natal  ;  pop.  4,000. 

Por'to  Atacames,  a  harbor  of  Ecuador,  abt.  100  ro. 
N.W.  of  Quito. 

Por'to  licl'lo,  a  seaport-town  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  3  in.  E.  of  Edinburgh  ; 
pop.  4,000. 

Porto  Kollo,  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  a  bay  of  its  own 
name,  abt.  2b  m.  S.  of  Desterro ;  Lat.  27°  8'  S.,  Lou.  53° 
24'  E. 

Por  to-das-Pe'dras,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  47  m. 

N.E.  of  Alagoas  ;  pop.  4,000. 

fi*or'to-«le-I?Boz,  a  maritime  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  40 
m.  S.W.  of  Gurupa. 

Porto  Pel  cz,  (fa-leez,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  50  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Sao  Paulo. 

Porto  Ferrajo,  (fer-ra'yo,)  the  cap ,  town  of  the 
island  of  Elba,  on  a  iofty  point  of  land  extending  into 
the  bay.  It  was  the  residence  of  Napoleon  I.  after  his 
first  abdication  in  1814.  J*op.  4,500. 

Poi*t-of-S|»aBBB,  a  town,  cap.  of  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
W.  Indies,  on  the  W.  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  Oarony 
River;  Lat.  10°  38' 7"  N.,  Lon  61°  32' W.  It  is  weil 
built,  lias  a  good  harbor,  defended  by  Fort  St.  David,  and 
carries  on  an  active  trade.  Pop.  12,000. 

Por'to  Impe'rial,  or  Porto  Real,  a  town  of  Brazil, 
on  the  Tocantins  River,  abt.  40  m.  N.N.E  of  Goyaz. 

Portoise,  (por'liz,)  n.  (Also  written  portlast.)  (Naut.) 
An  old  term  for  a  ship’s  gunwale. 

To  lower  the.  yards  a-portnise.  (Naut.)  To  lower  the 
yards  to  the  gunwale.  —  To  ride  a-portoise,  to  strike  the 
lower  yards  and  topmasts,  when  at  anchor,  in  a  gale  of 
wind;  —  said  of  a  ship. 

Porto  Matirizio,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  2  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Oneglia;  pop.  6,500. 

I*o rt  OBBta'rio.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Oswego 
co.,  abt.  170  m.  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

Port  OB*'<*liar<!,  in  Washington  Territory ,  a  village 
of  Kitsap  co.,  on  Admiralty  Inlet,  abt.  65  m.  N.E.  of 
Olympia. 

Por'to  Hi'co.  [Sp.  Puerto  Pico ,  rich  port,]  an  Island 
ot  the  W.  Indies,  the  fourth  in  point  of  size  of  the 
Greater  Antilles,  belonging  lo  Spain.  It  lies  abt  60  in. 
E.  of  Cape  Engano  Ilavti,  between  Lat.  17°  56' and  18° 
30'  N  .  and  Lon.  65°  30'  and  67°  W.,  being  90  miles  in 
length  from  E.  to  W.t  with  a  nearly  uniform  breadth  of 
36  m.  Area,  abt  3,750  sq.  m.  Surface,  much  diversified, 
a  range  of  mountains  traversing  the  centre  of  the  island 
from  E.  to  W.  averaging  1,500  ft.  high,  and  culminating 
in  a  peak  3,678  ft.  high.  Extensive  savi.vnahs  succeed 
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the  mountainous  Region,  and  are  bordered  by  large  and 
fertile  tracts,  which,  besides  the  usual  tropical  vegeta¬ 
tion.  produce  large  quantities  of  sugar-cane.  ExpU 
Sugar*  ginger,  hides,  rum,  molasses,  coffee,  cotton,  to¬ 
bacco  of  excellent  quality,  dye-woods,  lignum-vitre,  Ac. 
Chief  towns.  San  Juan  de  Porto  Kico(  the  capital),  Maya- 
goes,  Ponea,  Guayama.  /*.  R.  was  discovered  by  Co¬ 
lumbus  in  1493,  and  in  1609  it  was  invaded  by  a  party 
of  Spaniards  from  Hay ti,  who  soon  exterminated  the 
natives.  It  is  governed  by  a  captain-general,  assisted  by 
a  junta  of  military  officers.  Pop.  646,362. 

9*411*10  Saislo.  one  of  the  Madeira  islands,  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean,  26  m.  N.E.  of  Madeira;  Lat.  33°  5'  N.,  Lon, 
16°  19'  W.;  pop.  6,000. 

9*oi*t 4>  *N«‘js'nro„  a  maritime  town  of  Brazil,  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Burauheu; 
Lat.  15°  16'  9"  S.,  Lon.  38°  58'  W. 

l*ort  l*onife,  in  Delaware,  a  post-village  of  Newcastle 
co.,  abt.  30  in.  N.  of  Dover. 

Port  l*oim,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Lycoming 
co..  abt.  13  in.  1£.  of  Williamsport. 

I*ort,  l*or'ry,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Perry  co.,  abt. 
60  in.  S.S.E.  of  St.  Louis. 

I*ort  Perry,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co.,  abt.  11  in.  S.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Port  Phillip.  a  bay  of  the  S.  coast  of  Australia;  Lat. 
of  its  entrance  38°  18'  S.,  Lon.  144°  47'  7''  E.  It  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Yarra-Yarra. 

I*ort  Plato.  (pla'ta,)  a  town  of  Tlayti,  W.  Indies,  on 
the  N.  coast,  abt.  12  m.  N.W.  of  Santiago. 

I*or'trait,  n,  [Fr.l  A  picture  or  representation  of  a 
person,  and  especially  of  a  face,  drawn  from  the  life. — 
Figuratively,  a  description  or  delineation  in  words. 

Portrait  bust,  or  statue,  a  bust  or  statue  representing 
the  actual  features  or  person  of  an  individual. 

Por'traituro,  n.  [0.  Kr.]  A  portrait;  a  painted  re¬ 
semblance. —  Hence,  that  which  is  copied  from  some 
example,  specimen,  or  model. 

**  He  gives  us  the  portraiture  of  a  perfect  orator."  —  Baker. 

— The  drawing  of  portraits. 

Portray',  v.  a.  [Fr.  jtortraire,  from  Lat.  pro,  and 
trahere,  to  draw.]  To  draw;  to  delineate ;  to  paint  or 
draw  the  likeness  of  anything  in  colors.  —  To  describe 
in  words.  —  To  adorn  with  pictures. 

Port  ray  'it I,  n.  The  act  of  portraying. 

Port ray  or,  n.  One  who  portrays;  one  who  describes 
or  draws  another  to  the  life. 

Port  Republic,  formerly  Grav'elly  Landing,  in 
New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Atlantic  co.,  abt.  16  in. 
E.N.E.  of  May's  Landing. 

Port  Republic,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Rock¬ 
ingham  co.,  abt.  100  m.  W.N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Por'tress,  l*or'teress,  n.  A  female  porter;  a 
janitrix. 

Pori  Richmond.  or  Ricli'moncl,  in  Iowa,  a 
post-village  of  Wapello  co.,  on  the  Des  Moiues  River, 
nearly  opposite  Ottumwa. 

Port '-rope,  n.  A  rope  or  lashing  to  draw  up  a  port-lid. 

Port  Royal.  ( Reel .  Hist.)  A  celebrated  convent  of 
Cistercian  nuns,  situated  near  Chevreuse,  about  live 
leagues  from  Paris.  It  was  founded  in  1204,  and  the 
nuns  were  of  the  order  of  St.  Bernard  de  Citeaux.  In 
1625  they  removed  to  Paris,  where,  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Jacques,  they  had  a  house,  known  as  the  Port  Royal  de 
Paris,  while  the  house  which  they  left  received  the 
name  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  and  became  occupied 
by  a  number  of  pious  and  learned  men,  who  wished  to 
lead  a  pious  and  secluded  life,  and  were  known  as  Les 
Solitaires  de  Port  Royal.  The  most  distinguished  of 
this  company  were  Claude  Lancelot,  the  grammarian  ; 
Antoine  Le  Maistre,  an  advocate  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  orators  of  bis  time;  Simon  Lericourt,  a 
distinguished  officer;  De  Sacy,  the  eminent  translator 
of  the  Bible;  the  two  Arnaulds ;  Pierre  Nicole,  Blaise 
Pascal,  and  Nicolas  Fontaine.  The  fame  that  they 
acquired  for  their  learning  and  sanctity  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was  the  cause  of  a  long  con¬ 
test  that  prevailed  between  the  two  parties,  which  at 
length  led  to  the  suppression  of  the  Port  Royal  des 
Champs,  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Clement  XI.  in  1708.  The 
special  subject  of  the  controversy  was  the  Jansenistic 
opinions  held  by  the  Port  Royalists.  See  Jansknists. 

Port  Royal,  a  fortified  town  of  Jamaica,  W.  Indies, 
abt.  3  m.  S.W.of  Kingston  ;  Lat.  17°  66'  N.,  Lon.  76°  51' 
W.  It  lias  a  naval  dockyard,  hospital,  barracks,  &c. 

Port  Royal,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Morgan  co.,  abt. 
16  in.  S.S’.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Port  Royal,  in  Kentucky,  a  post- village  of  Henry  co., 
abt.  50  in*.  E.N.E.  of  Louisville. 

I*ort  Roy  a  I,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Juniata 
co.,  abt.  3  in.  S.  of  Mifflintown. 

por(  Roy  al,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  channel  connecting 
Broad  River  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  the  El¬ 
ands  of  Hilton  Head  and  St.  Helena,  forming  an  excel¬ 
lent  harbor.  —  Also,  the  name  of  an  island  in  the  Beau¬ 
fort  dist.,  containing  the  town  of  Beaufort,  abt.  10  hi. 
N.N.W.  of  Port  Royal  Channel. 

port  Royal,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Caroline  co., 
abt.  22  in’  S.E.  of  Fredericksburg. 

I*ort  Nail'ilac,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Sanilac 
co  ,  abt.  24  ni.  N.  of  Lexington. 

Port  Santa  Rar'bara.  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Patagonia;  Lat.  48°  S.,  Lon.  75°  30'  W. 

Portsea  Island*  ( port'see ,)  lies  off  the  coast  of  Hamp¬ 
ton  co.,  England,  between  Portsmouth  and  Langston  har¬ 
bors.  It  is  4  m.  long,  by  3  in.  broad.  It  is  level  and  fer¬ 
tile,  and  contains  the  towns  of  Portsmouth  and  Portsea 

Port  Sheldon,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Ottawa 
co.,  abt.  12  m.  S.  of  Grand  Haven. 

Ports  mouth,  a  fortified  seaport-town  and  principal 
naval  station  of  England,  co.  of  Haute,  in  the  island  of 
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Portsea,  95  m.  S.W.  of  London  ;  Lat.  50°  48'  N.,  Lon.  1° 
6'  W»  It  consists  of  the  old  town  of  Portsmouth  and 
the  town  of  Portsea,  which  has  outgrown  its  limits.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  church  of  St.  Thomas, 
the  Town  Hall,  and  Custom-House.  The  harbor  is  very 
capacious,  deep,  and  secure,  and  is  defended  by  several 
batteries  of  great  etreugtli.  The  dock-yard,  the  great 
naval  arsenal  of  England,  extends  along  the  W.  shore  of 
the  harbor,  and  includes  an  urea  of  293  acres.  There  are 
also  numerous  shipbuilding  yards.  P.  dates  from  a  very 
early  period,  but  became  of  importance  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.,  by  whom  it  was  strongly  fortified.  Pop.  113,569. 

l*orttt'moutli,  in  Illinois ,  a  village  of  Carroll  co.,  abt. 
180  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Springfield. 

l*oi*tsmou(h,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Allegan  co., 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Black  River. 

— A  post-village  of  Bay  co.,  abt.  110  m.  N.N.W.  of  Detroit. 

Portsmouth,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post- village  of  Car¬ 
teret  co.,  abt.  65  in.  E.  of  Newbern. 

Ports  mouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  city,  port  of  en¬ 
try,  and  semi-cap.  of  Rockingham  co.,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Piscataqua  River,  abt.  64  ni.  N.  by  E.  of  Boston  ; 
Lat.  43°  4'  35"  N.,  Lon.  70°  45'  50"  W.  1\  is  defended 
by  Fort  McClary  and  Fort  Constitution.  It  is  the  only 
sea-port  of  the  state,  and  commands  an  extensive  com¬ 
merce.  Numerous  railroads  connect  it  with  the  iulaud 
towns,  and  it  is  a  place  of  much  business  activity.  Pop. 
(1870),  9,211. 

Portsmouth,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Sciota 
co.,  abt.  90  m.  S.  of  Columbus.  It  is  generally  well 
built,  aud  contains  sums  fine  edifices.  Manuf.  Iron,  ma¬ 
chinery,  &c.  Pop.  abt.  8,000. 

l*ortsuiouth,  iu  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Dau¬ 
phin  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

l*ortHiuouth,  in  Rhode.  Island ,  a  post-village  of  New 
port  co. ;  pop.  (1870),  2,000. 

Portsmouth,  in  Virginia,  a  town  of  Norfolk  co., 
finely  situated  on  Elizabeth  River,  opposite  Norfolk, 
and  abt.  160  m.  S.E.  of  Richmond;  Lat.  36° 60'  N.,  Lon. 
76°  19'  W.  The  river  is  abt.  %  ni.  wide  here,  and  forms 
a  safe  and  commodious  harbor  for  the  largest  ships. 
Previous  to  the  late  war,  Gosport,  its  suburb,  contained 
one  of  the  largest  dry-docks  and  navy-yards  in  the  U. 
States.  Pop.  abt.  10.000. 

Port'sokeu,  n.  [Eng.  port,  gate,  and  A.  S.  soke,  priv¬ 
ilege]  Having  the  liberties  of  the  gate,  that  is,  being 
within  the  city  gates  in  point  of  privilege,  though  with¬ 
out  it  in  point  of  fact.  The  name  is  still  preserved  in 
Portsoken  Ward,  London. 

I*ort'soy,  a  sea-port  town  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Banff,  on 
a  point  of  land  projecting  into  the  Moray  Frith,  7  m. 
W.  of  Banff ;  Lat.  57°  38'  N.,  Lon.  2°  36'  W. ;  pop.  2,300. 

Port  Stephens,  ( steefvens ,)  a  harbor  of  New  South 
Wales,  co.  of  Gloucester,  18  m.  N.E.  of  Port  Hunter; 
Lat.  of  Baroinee  Point  32°  40'  7"  S.,  Lon.  152°  4'  2"  E. 
It  runs  inland  15  m.,  and  has  a  breadth  of  5  in. 

Port  Tobac  co,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Charles  co.,  abt.  30  in.  S.  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Port-toll,  n.  {Law.)  A  payment  demanded  for  the 
privilege  of  bringing  goods  into  port. 

Port  '1  ownseml,  in  Washington  Territory ,  a  post-vill., 
cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  abt.  100  m.  N.  of  Olympia  ;  pop.  400. 

Port  Tre'verton,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Snyder  co.,  abt.  42  in.  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

Portugal,  the  most  western  kingdom  of  Europe,  form¬ 
ing  the  W.  portion  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  is  bounded 
by  Spaiu  and  the  Atlantic;  Lat.  between  36°  57'  and  42° 
8'  N.,  Lon.  between  6°  15'  and  9°  32'  W.  Political  Di¬ 
visions.  Six  provinces,  viz.: — Eutre  Donro  e  Minho, 
Tras-os-Montes,  Beira,  Estremadura,  Alemtejo,  and  Al¬ 
garve.  —  Desc.  The  country  generally  inclines  from  N.E. 
to  S.W.  Several  of  the  great  mountain-chains  of  Spain 
intersect  it  from  east  to  west,  and  terminate  in  large 
promontories  in  the  Atlantic.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  chains  is  the  Serra  de  Estrella,  nearly  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  Portugal.  This  chain  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Serra  de  Gata,  and  culminates  in  an  elevation  of  7,524 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Another  chain  is  the 
Serra  de  Monchique,  the  extremity  of  which,  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  is  the  south-west  point,  not  only  of  Portugal, 
but  of  Europe. —  Rivers.  The  principal  are  the  Tagus, 
the  Douro,  the  Minho,  and  the  Guudiana.  These  all  en¬ 
ter  the  country  from  Spain,  and  with  the  Mondego  and 
the  Sadao,  which  have  their  sources  in  Portugal,  flow 
W.  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  —  Lakes.  None. —  Climate. 
Healthy,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  salt-marshes  and  on 
parts  of  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  and  Mondego.  —  Prod. 
Wheat,  barley,  oats,  flax,  hemp,  vines,  and  maize  in  the 
elevated  tracts;  rice  in  the  low  grounds,  with  olives, 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  figs,  and  almonds.  Silk  is  made 
of  very  good  quality.  There  are  extensive  forests  of 
oak  iu  the  N.,  chestnut  in  the  centre,  and  the  6ea-pine 
and  cork  in  the  S.  Oxen  are  employed  as  beasts  of 
draught,  and  mules  and  asses  as  those  of  burden.  Cat¬ 
tle,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  are  numerous,  and  fish 
abound  in  the  rivers  and  on  the  coasts. — Minerals.  Iron- 
mines  are  worked,  and  the  mountains  abound  in  fine 
marble,  and  contain  truces  of  gold  and  silver.  Of  salt, 
large  quantities  are  formed  in  hays  along  the  coast,  by 
natural  evaporation.  There  are  numerous  salt-marshes, 
aud  upwards  of  200  mineral  springs. —  Manuf.  Limited  ; 
principally  consisting  of  woollens,  silk,  and  earthen¬ 
ware.  Cotton-spinning  is  followed, •and  paper,  glass, 
and  gunpowder,  are  made  in  a  few  places.  For  a  long 
time  past  the  import  and  export  trade  lias  been  man¬ 
aged  chiefly  by  foreign  merchants,  particularly  British, 
settled  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  —  Exp.  These  consist  al¬ 
most  entirely  of  wine,  salt,  and  wool.  —  Imp.  Various; 
such  as  corn,  flour,  fish,  woollens,  linen,  cotton,  lace, 
hardware,  hats,  shoes,  stockings,  Ac.  The  higher  classes 
are  divided  into  the  Titulados,  or  higher  nobility,  and, 
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the  Hidalgos,  or  gentry.  The  women  iu  the  capital  are 
loose  and  dissolute ;  in  the  country  the  people  are  Indo¬ 
lent  and  listless.  They  are  temperate  in  eating  and 
drinking;  and  among  the  national  amusements,  the 
predilection  for  hull-fights  is  strong.  A  want  of  clean¬ 
liness  is  equally  complained  of  in  the  capital  and  in 
the  provincial  towns.— Rel.  Roman  Catholic;  but  all 
others  are  tolerated. — Govt.  A  limited  monarchy.  The 
national  assembly  is  called  the  Cortes,  and  consists  of  a 
house  of  Deputies  and  a  house  of  Peers. —  Army  and 
Navy.  The  regular  army  consists  of  about  18,900  men. 
The  navy  is  composed  of  34  men-of-war,  with  294  guns, 
hut  many  among  these  34  vessels  are  reported  to  he  in 
a  had  state,  and  scarcely  seaworthy. — Hist.  1\  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  Lusitania.  It  was  subjugated 
by  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  was  con¬ 
stituted  into  a  province.  In  the  fifth  century,  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  supremacy,  Portugal  was  in¬ 
vaded  by  the  Alans  and  Visigoths,  and  suffered  with 
Spa?**,  of  which  it  was  then  a  part,  all  the  troubles  and 
vicissitudes  endured  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula 
till  the  eigriiu  century,  at  which  time  the  Arabs,  called 
indifferently  Saracens  or  Moors,  possessed  themselves  of 
the  whole  of  Portugal,  and  kept  absolute  dominion  for 
nearly  490  years.  In  the  12th  century,  Don  Alonzo  Hen- 
riquez,  a  Spanish  prince  of  Leon  and  Castile,  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Moors  of  Portugal,  and  carried 
out  his  military  operations  with  such  success  that  his 
troops  hailed  him  with  one  voice  as  king,  a  dignity  which 
the  people  confirmed  with  the  liveliest  demonstrations 
of  joy.  Don  Alonzo  had  no  sooner  received  the  crown, 
than  he  set  himself  to  consolidate  his  power  and  attend 
to  the  administration  of  law  and  justice  ;  first,  however, 
he  renounced  all  dependence  on  Spain,  politically  sepa¬ 
rated  his  new  kingdom  from  all  connection  or  authority 
with  the  Spanish  crown,  and  established  a  free  and  sov¬ 
ereign  state.  Under  the  descendants  of  Don  Alonzo  I., 
especially  Dennis  I.  and  Alonzo  IV'.,  Portugal,  during 
the  next  two  centuries,  rose  in  political  importance  and 
commercial  prosperity,  the  kingdom  being  respected 
abroad,  and  the  people  rendered  happy  and  prosperous 
at  home.  In  1385,  the  king  of  Castile  having  laid  claim 
to  the  crown  of  Portugal  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand, 
was  opposed  and  defeated  by  Don  John,  Ferdinand’s  bro¬ 
ther,  and  ascending  the  vacant  throne,  ruled  his  sub¬ 
jects  with  justice  and  prudence.  Under  this  wise  and 
enlightened  sovereign  the  Portuguese  first  directed  their 
attention  to  those  maritime  adventures  which  subse¬ 
quently  placed  Portugal  at  the  head  of  all  European 
nations.  Under  John  I.  the  Portuguese  first  projected 
those  Atlantic  discoveries  on  the  African  coast,  fraught 
with  such  territorial  and  commercial  advantages  to  the 
nation  ;  and,  under  John  II.  and  Emanuel,  between  1481 
and  1521,  Vasques  de  Gama  explored  the  Indian  Ocean; 
the  riches  of  the  east  begjin  to  pour  into  Europe;  Goa 
became  a  prosperous  possession,  and  Brazil  was  added 
to  the  possessions  of  the  crown  of  Portugal.  The  lat- 
ter  monarch,  Emanuel.  lias  been  regarded  as  the  great¬ 
est  and  best  man  that  ever  sat  on  a  throne.  Under  his 
wise,  just,  and  benevolent  reign,  distress  was  banished 
from  the  kingdom,  and  his  subjects  rendered  rich  and 
happy.  Sebastian  III.,  fired  with  a  holy  zeal  to  exter¬ 
minate  the  infidels  from  his  country,  commenced  a  san¬ 
guinary  crusade  against  the  Moors,  which  he  carried  on 
through  such  repeated  defeats,  that  he  eventually  lost 
both  his  crown  and  his  life  in  the  struggle.  Henry  the 
Cardinal,  his  uncle,  an  old  man  of  70,  ascended  the 
throne,  hilt  died  without  heirs,  after  a  reign  of  only  two 
years,  iu  1580.  With  Henry  terminated  the  male  line, 
after  enduring  for  460  years.  Spain  once  more  laid 
claim  to  the  vacant  throne,  and  Portugal  again  became 
a  dependency  of  the  Spanish  crown,  the  nation  suffer¬ 
ing  all  the  injustice,  exactions,  and  tyranny  usually  in¬ 
flicted  on  a  conquered  country  by  its  haughty  masters. 
Alter  enduring  sixty  years  of  intolerable  hardships  aud 
exactions,  a  Portuguese  nobleman,  named  John,  Duke 
of  Braganza,  pitying  his  unfortunate  countrymen,  ex¬ 
cited  a  revolution,  which  again  broke  the  Spanish  fet¬ 
ters,  while  the  people  hailed  their  deliverer  as  their 
king,  who.  being  crowned  as  John  IV.,  1640,  commenced 
the  dynasty  of  the  House  of  Braganza,  a  family  whose 
descendants  still  sway  the  destinies  of  Portugal.  When 
Napoleon,  in  1807,  entered  the  country,  and  declared 
the  family  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign, the  royal  fam¬ 
ily  of  P.,  consisting  of  Pedro,  the  old  king,  and  his  im¬ 
becile  wife,  Maria  Frances  Isabella,  queen  -  regent,  the 
prince-regent,  and  all  the  court,  set  sail  from  the  Tagus 
to  Brazil.  After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  the  history 
of  P.  is  composed  of  a  long  succession  of  political  dis¬ 
turbances,  briefly  analvzed  in  this  work  under  the 
names  of  Pedro  I.  of  Brazil ;  Miguel  Don,  and  Maria 
da  Gloria.  At  the  death  of  this  last  queen,  her  eldest 
son  ascended  the  throne,  in  1853,  as  Pedro  V.,  who  died 
prematurely  in  1861,  leaving  the  throne  to  the  present 
kiug  Louis  I.,  second  son  of  Dofra  Maria.  Inland  pop., 
3  984,045.  The  coloniesof  the  Portuguese  in  Asiaarenow 
reduced  to  Goa,  Salcete.  Damao,  and  Diu;  Macao,  and 
settlements  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  In  Africa,  P. 
retains  the  governments  of  Angola  and  Congo  in  South 
Guinea;  Mozambique  on  the  E.  coast,  and  somo  estab¬ 
lishments  in  Senegambia,  with  various  islands.  Public 
debts,  1877,  $389,355,000.  Pop.  1>75.  P.  4,057,538 ;  Azores, 
261,746;  Madeira,  121,753;  various  islands,  383,499;  other 
colonies  in  Asia  and  Africa,  3,251,833;  total,  7,692,879. 

Portias ue**e,  (pdr'tu-geez,)  n.  ( Geog .)  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Portugal.— a  {Geog.)  Belonging  or  having 
reference  to  Portugal,  or  to  its  people. 

Port  ula'cc*w,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  portula,  a  little  gate.  Its 
leaves  resemble  little  doors.]  {Bot.)  The  Purslane 
family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Silenales. — Djaq. 
Calvx  and  corolla  unsymmetrical, —  the  latter  usually 
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conspicuous;  amphitrynl  ovules;  and  alternate  succu¬ 
lent  leaves  without  stipules.  —  They  are  succulent  herbs 
or  shrubs,  found  in  waste  dry  places  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  but  especially  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
in  S.  America.  There  are  12  genera,  which  comprise 
184  species.  I*nrtuXaca  oleracta  (Purslane)  lias  been 
used  from  the  earliest  times  as  a  pot-herb  and  in  salads. 
It  has  cooling  and  antiscorbutic  properties.  The  fleshy 
root  of  Claytonia  tuberosa ,  another  plant  of  this  order, 
is  edible.  Many  have  large  showy  flowers. 

Port'vilto,  in  New  York ,  a  post-township  of  Cattarau¬ 
gus  co. :  pop.  (1870),  1,814. 

Port  Walthall,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Chesterfield 
co.,  abt.  7  m.  N.K.  of  Petersburg. 

PorP^wiirtldij  fi.  A  harbor-master ;  the  officer  hav¬ 
ing  charge  of  a  port. 

Port  Washing  ton,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Tusca¬ 
rawas  co.,  abt.  90  m.  N.K.  of  Columbus. 

Port  Wil'llam,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Franklin  co., 
abt.  46  m.  \V.  by  S.  of  St.  Louis. 

Port  William.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co., 
abt.  9  m.  N.  of  Wilmington. 

Port -  wine,  n.  See  Port. 

Por'y,  a.  Full  of  pores,  (r.) 

PO»e,  ( poz,)  n.  The  attitude  in  which  a  person  stands, 
particularly  an  attitude  formally  assumed  for  the  sake  of 
effect;  artificial  attitude  or  position;  as, post’s  plastiques. 

— -v.  a.  [Fr.  poser,  to  set;  Lat.  potto,  positum,  to  put, 
place,  set.]  To  set,  place,  or  put ;  to  bring  to  a  stand  ; 
to  put  a  stop  to. 

“  Learning  was  posed,  philosophy  was  not."— Herbert. 

— To  puzzle;  to  gravel;  to  perplex  by  asking  difficult 
•  questions;  to  interrogate  closely,  or  with  a  view  to 
scrutiny. 

Pose,  ( po-za',)  a.  (Her.)  Standing  passively,  with  all 
his  feet  on  the  ground; — said  of  the  attitude  of  a  lion 
or  other  beast. 

Po'srn,  ((liriind-divchy  of,)  a  prov.  of  Prussia, 
bet.  Lat.  51°  30'  and  53°  30'  N.,  Lon.  15°  30'  and  ly°  E., 
having  N.  Pomerania  and  E.  Prussia,  E.  Poland,  S. 
Silesia,  and  W.  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania;  area, 
11,500  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  level, uud  in  parts  marshy, 
and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  Rivers.  Netze,  Wartha, 
Vistula,  and  Prosua.  Prod.  Hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  and 
Imps.  Manuf.  Woollens,  linen,  lace,  leather,  and  brandy. 
Cap.  Posen.  l*op.  1,537,338. 

Posen,  cap.  of  the  above  prov.,  on  the  Wartha,  126  m.  S.E. 
of  Stettin.  Manuf.  Linen,  leather,  watches,  and  fire¬ 
arms.  It  has  a  considerable  trade,  mostly  carried  on 
by  .lews.  Prp.  51,232. 

Poser,  (pdz'r,)  n.  One  who  poses  or  puzzles  by  asking 
difficult  questions;  a  close  examiner;  a  scrutiner.  — 
Something,  as  a  question,  argument,  &c.,  that  puzzles 
or  puts  to  silence;  as,  his  remark  was  a  poser. 

Posey,  ( po'zee ,)  in  Indiana ,  an  extreme  S.W.  co.,  ad¬ 
joining  Kentucky  and  Illinois;  area,  about  390  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Ohio  and  Wabash  rivers.  Surface,  level  or  gently 
undulating,  a  great  part  being  subject  to  annual  inun¬ 
dation  ;  soil,  extremely  fertile.  Min.  Coal  in  abundance. 
Cap.  Mount  Vernon. (1870)  19,185.  —  A  township  of 
Clay  co.;  pop.  abt.  3,500.  —  A  township  of  Clinton  co. — 
A  township  of  Fayette  co.;  pop.  abt  2,000.— A  township 
of  Franklin  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,900. — A  township  of  Harrison 
co.:  pop.  abt.  3,500.  —  A  township  of  Rush  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
3,000.  —  A  township  of  Switzerland  co.;  pop.  abt.  4,000 
—  A  township  of  Washington  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Po'seyville,  ill  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Posey  co., 
abt.  20  in.  N.N.E.  of  Mount  Vernon. 

Po'siiig,  a  town  of  Hungary,  11  in.  from  Presburg; 
pop.  5,000. 

Pos'iilfcly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  pose,  perplex,  or 
puzzle. 

Pos'it,  v.  a.  To  assume  as  real  or  conceded;  to  place 
fixedly. 

Position, (-zlsh'un,) n.  [Fr.;  Lat. positin']  A  putting, 
placing,  or  setting;  state  of  being  posited  or  placed; 
manner  of  standing  or  being  placed ;  attitude;  posture; 
as,  an  inclined  or  upright  position.  —  Situation;  station  ; 
spot  where  a  person  or  thing  is  placed;  as,  the  position 
of  an  army. —  Principle  laid  down  ;  proposition  ;  prop¬ 
osition  advanced  or  affirmed  as  a  fixed  principle,  or 
stated  as  the  ground  of  reasoning,  or  to  be  proved;  as, 
to  he  in  a  false  position.  —  Thesis  ;  state ;  condition. 

“  Let  not  the  proof  of  any  position  depend  on  the  positions  that 
follow.”—  H'atts. 

—Social  rank ;  relative  place  or  standing  in  society;  as,  a 
person  of  good  position 

(Gram.)  The  state  of  a  vowel  placed  before  two  con¬ 
sonants,  as  the  first  o  In  pompous;  or  before  a  double 
consonant,  as  the  a  in  arte.  —  Johnson. 

(Arith.)  A  rule,  called  also  the  rule,  of  supposition , 
or  rule  of  false.  It  consists  in  assuming  a  number,  and 
performing  upon  it  the  operation  described  in  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  then  comparing  the  result  with  that  given 
in  the  question,  in  order  to  discover  the  error  of  the 
assumption. 

(Mil.)  A  space  of  ground. 

Angle  of  position.  (Astron.)  The  angle  made  by  one 
or  more  components  of  a  double  or  multiple  star  with 
tin*  primary,  referred  to  the  direction  of  the  diurnal 
motion.  —  Double  position.  (Arith.)  The  method  of 
solving  problems  by  proceeding  with  each  of  two  as¬ 
sumed  numbers,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the 
problem,  and  by  comparing  the  difference  of  the  results 
with  those  of  the  numbers,  deducing  the  correction  to 
he  applied  to  one  of  them  to  obtain  the  true  result.— 
Position  micrometer.  A  micrometer  for  measuring  an¬ 
gles  of  position,  having  a  single  thread  or  wire,  which 
is  carried  round  the  common  focus  of  the  object-glass 
and  eye-glass,  and  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  telescope,  the  angle  being  indicated  on  the  gradu- 
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ated  tin  of  the  instrument.  —  Single  position.  (Arith.) 
The  method  of  solving  problems,  in  which  the  result 
obtained  by  operating  with  ail  assumed  number  is  to 
the  true  result  as  the  number  assumed  is  to  t lie  number 
required.  —  Strategic  position.  {Mil.)  A  position  taken 
up  by  an  army,  or  a  large  detachment  of  troops,  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  or  observing  an  opposing  force. — 
Tactical  position.  A  field  of  battle. 

Positive,  a.  [Lat.  positivus ;  Vr.  posit  if]  Actual; 
real;  existing  in  fact;  —  opposed  to  negative;  as,  a 
positive  good.  —  Direct;  explicit;  expressed;  —  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  implied  ;  as,  a  positive  declaration. — 
Absolute;  not  dependent  upon  changing  circumstances 
or  relations;  —  opposed  to  relative. 

P. printing.  (Photog.)  The  process  by  which  impres¬ 
sions  from  a  negative  (q  v.)  are  produced  upon  suitably 
prepared  paper,  or  on  glass.  —  See  Photography. 

— n.  That  which  is  capable  of  being  affirmed  ;  reality. — 
That  which  settles  by  absolute  appointment. 

(Gram.)  A  word  that  affirms  or  asserts  existence. 

(Photog.)  A  picture  corresponding  in  its  lights  and 
shades  with  the  original,  instead  of  being  reversed,  as 
a  negative.  —  Webster. 

Pos  itively, adv.  Absolutely;  by  itself;  independent 
of  anything  else;  not  comparatively.  —  Not  negatively; 
really;  in  its  own  nature;  directly;  inherently. — 
Certainly;  indubitably.  —  Explicitly;  expressly;  per¬ 
emptorily;  in  strong  terms. — With  full  confidence  Or 
assurance. 

Pos'iti  veness,  n.  Reality  of  existence;  actualness; 
not  mere  negation.  —  Undoubting  assurunce  ;  full  con¬ 
fidence;  peremptoriness. 

Pos  itivism,  or  Positive  Philosophy,  n.  The  name 
given  to  the  system  of  philosophy  inaugurated  by  the 
late  Auguste  Comte,  (q.  v.)  Humanity,  according  to 
him,  has  three  stages  of  development,  —  the  theological, 
the  metaphysical ,  and  the  positive.  In  t lie  theological 
stage,  man  is  disposed  to  regard  all  effects  as  super¬ 
natural,  as  signs  of  the  pleasure  or  displeasure  of  some 
superior  being  or  beings.  ln  the  metaphysical  stage, 
the  supernatural  agents  give  place  to  abstract  forces 
supposed  to  be  inherent  in  the  substances  themselves, 
and  capable  of  producing  the  phenomena.  In  tliepon- 
itive  stage,  the  mind,  convinced  of  the  folly  of  inquiring 
into  causes  and  essences,  applies  itself  to  the  discovery 
of  those  laws  which  regulate  effects,  or  those  invari¬ 
able  relations  of  succession  and  similitude  which  exist 
throughout  nature.  The  mission  of  positivism  is  said 
to  be  “  to  generalize  science  and  to  systematize  social¬ 
ity.”  “It  is  a  doctrine  capable  of  embracing  all  that 
can  regulate  humanity;  not  a  treatise  on  physical  sci¬ 
ence,  not  a  treatise  on  social  science,  hut  a  system  which 
absorbs  all  intellectual  activity.”  All  sciences, of  what¬ 
ever  kind,  physical  or  social,  are  but  branches  of  one 
science,  to  he  investigated  on  one  and  the  same  method. 
The  system  is  not  without  merits,  as  well  as  defects; 
and  it  is  wrought  out  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
ski  1 1  and  ingenuity. 

Pos'net,  n.  [W.  posned ,  a  round  body,  a  porringer  ] 
A  little  basin;  a  porringer;  a  skillet. 

Posol'os^y,  n.  [(Jr  posos,  how  much,  and  logos,  a  dis¬ 
course.]  (Med.)  Indication  of  the  doses  in  which  the 
different  articles  of  the  materia  modica  ought  to  be 
exhibited. 

Pos'se,  n.  [Lat.,  to  be  able.]  Possibility. 

Posse  t  'oinif  a  t  us,  n.  [Lat.  posse.,  and  comitatus ,  a 
county.]  (Law.)  Tlie  power  of  a  county  which  the 
sheriff  is  empowered  to  raise  in  case  of  invasion,  rebel¬ 
lion,  riot,  Ac.,  ami  comprising  all  able-bodied  males 
within  the  county  between  the  uges  of  15  and  70.  All 
such  persons  are  bound  to  attend,  on  being  charged  by 
him  to  do  so,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Possess',  v.  a.  [Fr.  posstder  ;  Lat.  possideo,  from  pot, 
root  of  potis,  able,  and  sedrre,  to  be  seated.]  To  occupy  ; 
to  be  master  of ;  to  own.  —  To  have  the  just  4ftid  legal 
title,  ownership,  or  property  of;  to  hold  the  title  of,  as 
the  rightful  proprietor,  or  to  hold  both  the  title  and  the 
thing.  —  To  seize;  to  obtain  the  occupation  of.  —  To 
have  power  over,  as  an  invisible  agent  or  spirit.  —  To 
give  possession  or  command  of  anything;  —  it  has  of 
or  with  before  the  thing  possessed. 

Possession,  (sesh'un,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  possessio.]  Act 
or  state  of  possessing  or  owning. 

(Law.)  The  having,  holding,  or  detention  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  one’s  power  or  command;  actual  seizing  or  oc¬ 
cupancy ;  ownership.  —  The  thing  possessed;  estate, 
land,  or  goods  owned. —  The  state  of  being  under  tin- 
power  of  demons  or  invisible  beings  ;  madness :  lunacy. 

(International  Law.)  A  country  held  by  no  other 
title  than  mere  conquest. —  Rouvier. 

Posses  sion,  a  bold  promontory  of  S.  America,  on  the 
W.  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan  ;  Lat.  52°  17'  S.,  Lon. 
68°  66'  30"  W.  Height,  360  feet.  It  forms  the  S.  boun¬ 
dary  <>t  an  excellent  harbor  called  Possession  Bay. 

Possessionary,  (possesh'un-a-ry,)  a.  Relating  to 
possession. 

Possess  i  vo,  (  posses' siv,)  a.  [Fr.  possessif ;  Lat.  pos- 
sessi uw.,s\ J  Pertaining  to  possession  ;  having  possession. 

P.  case.  (Gram.)  A  case  of  nouns  and  pronouns  which 
express  possession,  answering  to  the  genitive,  in  Latin. 

Worcester . 

Posses'si  vely,  adv.  So  as  to  denote  possession 

Posses  sor,  v.  |  Lat.]  One  who  has,  holds,  or  enjoys 
any  good  or  other  thing;  the  owner  ;  proprietor. 

Possessory*  |Fr.  pnsteMoirt;  Lat.  possenori/uz.] 

Relating  to,  or  having  possession. 

P.  action  or  suit.  ( Law.)  In  Louisiana,  an  action  by  ' 
which  one  claims  to  be  maintained  in  the  possession  ot  I 
an  immovable  property,  or  of  a  right  upon  or  growing 
out  of  it,  when  lie  has  been  disturbed. 

Pos  set,  n.  [Fr.  posque,  from  Lat.  pnsca,  from  no,  root 
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of poto,  to  drink.]  Milk  curdled  with  wine  or  other 
liquor. 

— v.  a.  To  turn  ;  to  curdle;  as,  milk  with  acids. 

Possibility,  n.  [ Fr.  p"&sib\UU ;  L  Lat.  possilrilitas.] 
The  power  of  being  or  existing  ;  the  state  or  quality  of 
being  possible.  —  That  which  is  possible. 

(Law.)  Aii  uncertain  thing  tlmt  may  happeu.  —  A 
contingent  Interest  in  real  or  personal  estate. 

Pos'si  l»l  a.  |  Fr.  ;  Lat.  possibilis.)  That  maybe  or 
exist ;  that  may  be  now,  or  may  happen  or  come  to  pass  ; 
that  may  he  done ;  practicable;  not  contrary  to  the  na* 
Hire  of  things.  —  Not  impossible  though  improbable. 

PoN  sihly,  (e/r.  By  any  power,  moral  or  physical, 
really  existing. 

— Without  involving  impossibility  or  absurdity  ;  perhaps; 
peradvent  lire ;  perchance. 

Possneek,  (poss-nek',)  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Saxe- 
Meinlngen,  11  in.  E.N.E.  of  ftaalfeld.  Manuf.  Leather, 
cloth,  and  porcelain.  Pup.  4,000. 

Post,  n.  [Fr.  posts,  from  Lat.  postis,  a  post,  from  post- 
tus.  from  pniio,  to  place.]  A  piece  of  timber  set  upright, 
and  intended  to  supjxirt  something  else.  —  A  military 
station  :  the  place  where  a  single  soldier  or  a  body  of 
troops  are  stationed.  —  A  public  office  or  employment ; 
that  is,  a  fixed  place,  or  station,  or  situation.  —  A  sort 
of  writing-paper ;  letter-paper.  —  A  messenger  ;  one  who 
carries  letters  regularly.  —  Any  means  employed  by  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  public  conveyance  of  letters,  Ac.;  the 
mall.  —  See  Rost-Office. 

— v.n.  To  travel  with  post-horses.  —  Ta  travel  with 
speed. 

“  And  with  all  speed  post  with  him.”  —  Shaht. 

— adv.  Hastily ;  or  as  a  post. 

— v.  a.  To  expose  to  public  reproach,  by  fixing  the  name 
to  a  post  ;  to  expose  to  Opprobrium  by  some  public  ac¬ 
tion.  —  To  advertise  on  a  post  or  in  a  public  place.  —  To 
place  in  the  post-office,  as  letters.  —  To  inform, or  make 
acquainted  with;  —  frequently  used  with  up. 

(Rook-keeping.)  To  carry  accounts  from  the  books 
of  original  entry,  or  journal,  to  the  ledger. 

Post.  (Lat.]  After;  a  Latin  prefix  much  used  in  com¬ 
position. 

Post.  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Allamakee  co. ;  peg).  1,266. 

Post '-act,  n.  An  after  act. 

Poxt'age,n.  Official  money  charged  for  conveying 
letters  by  post. 

Post  al,  a.  Relating  to  the  mails  or  post-office. 

Post'-ba;?,  n.  A  hag  used  in  the  postal  service  for 
carrying  letters,  &c.;  a  mail-hag. 

Post  -bill,  rc  Ap<  ist-oflice  way-bill  placed  in  the  mail¬ 
bag,  or  given  in  charge  of  the  guard  or  driver. 

Post  '-boy,  n.  A  boy  who  rides  post  ;  a  courier. 

Post'-chaixe,  Post-coach,  n.  A  carriage  for  the 
conveyance  of  travellers  who  travel  with  post-horses. 

Post'-ilate,  v.a.  [Lat.  post, after,  and  Kug.date.]  To 
date  after  the  real  time. 

— n.  A  date  put  to  a  hill  of  exchange  later  than  the  time 
at  which  it  is  drawn.  —  Crabb. 

BN^f  '-day,  v.  The  day  appointed  for  the  arrival  or 
departure  ol  the  mails. 

Post-cl  i  In' vial,  Post-diluvian,  a.  Posterior 
to  the  flood. 

Post-dilii'viau,  n.  Oik*  who  lived  sinre  the  flood. 

Poxt'eil,  n.  [Lat.,  afterwards.]  (Law.)  The  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  nisi  prius  record  purporting  to  he  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  judge  before  whom  a  cause  is  tried,  or  what 
has  been  done  in  respect  to  such  record. 

Post '-entry,  ?i.  ( Law.)  An  entry  made  by  a  merchant 
u |>oii  the  importation  of  goods,  after  the  goods  have 
been  w’eighed,  measured,  or  gauged,  to  make  up  the  de¬ 
ficiency  of  the  original  or  prime  entry.  —  Rouvier. 

(Root. -keeping.)  Aii  additional  or  subsequent  entry. 

Poster.  ii.  One  who  posts;  a  courier;  one  who  travels 
expeditiously. —  A  bill  posted  for  advertising  or  other 
purpose. 

Pos  lerior,  a.  [Lat.,  from  posterns,  coming  after.] 
Later,  or  subsequent  in  time.  —  Later  in  the  order  or 
proceeding  or  moving  ;  coming  after. 

Posteriority,  n.  |  Fr.  postirioriU.]  State  of  being 
posterior,  or  ot  being  later  or  subsequent. 

Posteriorly,  adv.  Subsequently  ;  afterwards. 

Poste'riors.  n.  pi.  The  hinder  parts  of  an  animal's  body. 

Posterity,  7*.  [Fr.  posteri te  ;  Lat.  posteritas.  from  jios- 
terus. J  The  race  that  proceeds  from  a  progenitor;  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations ;  descendants ; — opposed  to  ancestry. 

Pos'tern.  w.  [Vr.pbterne;  I>at. posterula.]  A  private 
or  concealed  entrance  behind  or  outside  of  a  castle,  tower, 
or  monastery. 

— a.  Back  ;  behind  ;  private. 

Post-cxist/ence,  n.  Subsequent  or  future  existence; 
as,  the  soul’s  posl-existence. — Addison. 

PoNt-exiNt'ent,  a.  Living  or  existing  after.  (R.) 

Post-fnrt,  a.  Relating  to  a  fact  that  takes  place  sub¬ 
sequent  to  another. 

— n.  A  fact  which  occurs  subsequent  to  another. 

Post-fix,  n.  [Lat.  jtost.  and  Eng  fix.)  (Gram.)  A  let¬ 
ter,  syllable,  or  word  annexed  or  added  to  the  end  of 
another  word;  a  suffix. 

— v.  a  (Gram.)  To  add  or  annex,  as  a  letter,  syllable,  or 
word  to  the  end  of  another  or  principal  word. 

Post'-liaek'ney,  n.  A  hired  post-horse. 

Post-lia9te',  n  Haste  or  speed  in  travelling,  like  that 
of  a  post  or  courier. 

— adv.  With  speed  or  expedition. 

Post liet'oniiy,  n.  [Gr  postin' ,  prepuce,  and  tome,  to 
cut. |  (Met/.)  Circnincisiou.—  Dunglison. 

Post  -liorn.  n.  A  trumpet  or  horn  used  by  a  mail-car¬ 
rier.  or  driver  of  a  mail-coach,  or  singe. 

Post  '-horse,  n.  One  of  a  set  of  horses  stationed  at 

I  certain  distances  on  a  road  for  the  rapid  conveyance  of 

I  couriers,  passengers,  &c. 
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Po«t'-hoiifte*  n.;  pi.  Post-houses.  Post-office;  a  house 
where  letters  are  received  and  despatched. — A  house  for 
the  convenience  of  the  post,  or  for  obtaining  relays  of 
horses. 

l*o*tli  union*,  a.  [From  Lat .  pnstumus,  superl.  of  pos* 
terus,  coining  after.]  Born  after  the  death  of  the  father,  or 
taken  from  the  dead  body  of  the  mother,  as  a  child. — 
Published  after  the  death  of  the  author,  as  works. — 
Being  after  one’s  decease,  as  fame. 

l*o*t'liiiinon*l'V,  adv.  After  one’s  decease. 

INistliiiiiiii*.  Marcus  Cassius  Latie.nus,  a  Roman 
general,  who  was  elected  emperor  in  Gaul  on  the  death 
of  Valerian,  in  260.  He  defeated  the  Germans  in  several 
actions,  and  displayed  talents  and  virtues  worthy  of  his 
dignity;  but,  having  refused  to  allow  his  soldiers  to 
plunder  Mayence,  they  rose  against  and  slow  him  and 
his  son,  in  267. 

Post  i”  I  ioiic.  (  pos-teel'yero-nai.)  a  town  of  S.  Italy, 
prov.  of  Principato  Citeriore,  20  in.  S.E.  of  Salermo ;  pop. 
4, 0(H). 

Postil  ion,  n.  (W  ritten  also  postillion.)  One  who 
rides  or  guides  the  first  pair  of  horses  in  a  coach  or 
other  carriage:  also,  one  who  rides  one  of  the  horses. 

Posf  iii^-Iaouso,  a.  A  post  house. 

PoNtiqtlCN  (-teA%)  n.  [Fr.  pastiche.]  (Arch.)  An  orna- 
inent  of  sculpture  when  it  is  superadded  after  the  work 
itself  is  done. —  Wright. 

Post  -man.  n .;  pi.  Post-men.  A  post  or  courier;  a 
letter-carrier. 

Post  'murk,  n.  The  mark  or  stamp  of  a  post-office  on 
a  letter* 

— i*.  a.  To  affix  the  stamp  or  mark  of  the  post-office,  as  to 
letters,  Ac. 

Post 'must  <>r.  n.  The  officer  who  has  the  superin¬ 
tendence  and  direction  of  a  post-office. 

PoNt'maHter-Oeiieral,  n.  The  chief  officer  of  the 
Post-office  Department  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  His  duties,  in  brief, 
are,  among  other  things,  to  establish  post-offices  and 
appoint  postmasters,  at  convenient  places  upon  the  post- 1 
roads  established  bylaw;  to  give  instructions  for  con¬ 
ducting  the  business  of  the  department;  to  provide  for 
the  carriage  of  the  mails;  to  obtain  from  the  postmas¬ 
ters  balances  due,  with  accounts  and  vouchers  of  ex- , 
peiises :  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  departments;  to 
prosecute  offences,  and,  generally,  to  superintend  the 
business  of  the  department  in  all  the  duties  assigned 
to  it.  He  is  assisted  by  three  assistants  and  a  large 
corps  of  clerks,  —  the  three  assistants  being  appointed 
by  the  President  lie  must  make  five  several  reports 
annually  to  Congress,  relating  chietly  to  the  financial 
management  of  the  department  for  the  ensuing  year, 
lie  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  —  Bouvier . 

1’ost-mor  loin.  [  bat.,  after  death.]  After  death;  ap¬ 
pearing  or  made  after  death. 

Post- m or te m  examination.  (Mai.)  An  examination 
made  upon  the  body  of  a  deceased  person. 

l*o*t/-not<k.  w.  (Com.)  A  kind  of  bank-note  intended 
to  be  transmitted  at  a  distance  by  post,  payable  to  order 
at  a  fixed  date. 

Post-nuptial,  (- nup'shal ,)  a.  Being,  or  happening 
after  marriage. 

Post  Oak,  in  Missouri,  a  village  and  township  of  John¬ 
son  co.,  abt.  65  in.  S.E.  of  Independence;  pop.  abt.  2, out). 

Post-obit.  n.  (From  Lat.  post%  after,  and  obit  us, 
death.]  (Law.)  A  bond,  or  agreement,  by  which  the 
obligor  borrows  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  promises 
to  repay  it  with  more  than  the  lawful  interest  upon  the 
death  of  a  person  from  whom  lie  has  expectations,  if 
the  obligor  is  then  living. — Bouvie,r. 

(Mai.)  Same  as  Post-mortem,  q.  v. 

Po*t'-ollic«‘,  n.  A  place  for  the  reception  ami  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  letters  and  despatches  that  are  to  be,  or 
that  have  been,  carried  by  the  post;  where  thedutieson 
them  are  paid,  and  where  the  various  departments  con¬ 
nected  with  the  business  of  the  post  are  conducted  or 
superintended.  Posts  seem  to  have  had  their  origin 
among  the  Persians.  Darius  I.,  son  of  Hystaspes, caused 
couriers  with  saddle-horses  to  be  always  ready  at  differ¬ 
ent  stations  throughout  the  empire,  at  a  distance  of  one 
day’s  journey  from  each  other,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  no  delay  in  getting  reports  from  the  provinces.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  empire  an  institution  similar  to  the  modern 
posts  was  established  by  Augustus  among  the  Romans. 
In  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, during  the  9th  century, 
there  existed  messengers  who  travelled  on  horseback; 
they  were,  however,  only  employed  for  the  government. 
The  use  of  carrier-pigeons,  introduced  from  the  East,  bail 
only  a  short  duration  in  Europe.  With  the  progressof 
commerce,  however,  the  necessity  of  having  posts  made 
itself  felt,  and  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  Germany 
mounted  messengers  and  stage-coaches  began  to  be  es¬ 
tablished.  Letters  were  also  placed  in  the  charge  of 
travellers,  merchants,  and  butchers  who  rode  about  the 
country  to  buy  cattle.  Pedestrian  messengers,  who 
took  charge  of  letters  and  money  for  the  students,  were 
maintained  by  the  University  of  Paris  in  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century.  In  the  15th  century,  Louis  XI.  es¬ 
tablished,  for  his  own  use,  mounted  messengers,  and  in¬ 
stituted  post-stations  at  intervals  of  four  French  miles 
on  the  principal  roads  of  France.  During  the  next  cen¬ 
tury  Charles  VIII.  extended  this  institution  for  the  use 
of  the  court.  The  first  post  was  established  in  Germany 
by  Roger  I.,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century.  The 
post-office  was  not  established  in  England  till  the  17tli 
century.  Postmasters,  indeed,  existed  in  more  ancient 
times;  but  their  business  was  confined  to  the  furnishing 
of  post-horses  to  persons  who  were  desirous  of  travelling 
expeditiously,  and  to  the  despatching  of  extraordinary 
packets  upon  special  occasions.  In  1636  Charles  I. 
urectod  a  letter-office  for  England  and  Scotland;  but 
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this  first  tentation  did  not  succeed,  and  It  was  only  in 
1619  that  a  regular  post-office  for  the  weekly  conveyance 
of  letters  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  was  instituted.  In 
the  English  colonies  of  North  America,  which  after* 
wards  became  the  United  States,  a  postalisystem  was 
established  in  1710;  and  in  1753  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
appointed  Postmaster-General.  In  1760  he  established 
a  stage-wagon  to  carry  the  mail  from  Philadelphia  to 
Boston,  once  a  week,  starting  from  each  city  on  Monday 
morning,,  and  reaching  its  destination  by  Saturday 
night.  In  17*9  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  States  con¬ 
ferred  upon  Congress  the  exclusive  control  of  postal 
matters  for  all  the  States.  In  1790  there  were  but  75 
post-offices  in  the  country,  and  t lie  whole  amount  of 
postage  received  was  $37,935.  Until  1816  the  rates  of 
postage  were:  for  a  single  letter  (i.  c.  composed  of  a 
single  piece),  under  40  in.,  8  cts  ;  under  90,  10  cts. ; 
under  160,  12 %  cts. ;  under  300,  17  cts. ;  under  600,  20 
cts. ;  over  600,  25  cts.  Some  modifications  were  made  in 
1816,  but  it  is  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  March  3, 1845,  that 
we  owe  the  inauguration  of  the  present  liberal  system. 
The  rates  fixed  by  this  law  were :  for  a  letter  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  %  oz.  in  weight,  under  300  in.,  6  cts. ;  over  300, 
10  cts. ;  and  an  additional  rate  for  every  additional  ]/^ 
oz.  or  traction  of  oz.  By  a  law  passed  March  3, 1853, 
the  rates  on  single  inland  letters  were  reduced  to  3  cts. 
for  all  distances  under  3.000  miles,  and  10  cts.  for  all 
over  that  distance;  and  all  inland  letter  postage  was  to 
be  prepaid.  In  1877  there  were  37,345  post-offices  in  the 
U.  S.  The  receipts  amounted  to  $27,531,685;  the  ex¬ 
penses  $33,486(882;  letters  and  papers  mailed,  ltjoooo,- 
000,254,000,  and  the  total  number  of  poat-routes  292,820. 
The  total  number  of  letters,  papers,  etc.,  mailed  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  same  year  was  1,478,000,000.  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  (q.  v.  p.  1213)  may  be  considered  the  author  of  the 
cheap  system  of  postage  in  Great  Britain,  subsequently 
adopted  and  improved  by  other  governments.  Sed  also 
p.  2014,  and  Pneumatic  Despatch,  p.  1942. 
fl*o*t'-ollice  Or«l«»l%  n.  A  money-order  given  by  a 
postmaster  on  any  post-office. 
l*o*ton,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Ripley  co.,abt.  56 
m.  W.  of  Cincinnati. 

fi*o*t'-|>ui<l,  a.  Having  the  postage  paid,  as  a  letter. 
l*o*t|>one\  v.  a.  [  Lat.  postpono,  from  po-l ,  and  pono, 
ponere,  to  put,  to  place.]  To  put  oft’  to  a  future  or  later 
time;  to  adjourn;  to  defer;  to  delay.  —  To  set  below 
something  else  in  value  or  importance. 
I*o*t|>onc'inckiit,  n.  Act  of  postponing  or  deferring 
t<i  a  future  time;  temporary  delay  of  business. 
l*o*l  poll  Vi* „  n.  A  person  who  postpones. 
l*o*t-|»o*ition,  (-zish'un,)  n.  The  state  of  being  put 
out  ot  the  regular  order. 

( Mus .)  A  retardation  of  the  harmony,  effected  by 
placing  discords  upon  the  accented  parts  of  a  bar  not 
prepared  and  resolved  according  to  the  rule  lor  discords. 
l*o*f-|>o*'i  ti  ve,  a.  That  is  placed  after. 

I*osl-pr;tii  <l ial,  a.  [Lat.  post ,  and  prandium ,  din¬ 
ner.]  Taking  place  after  dinner. 
l*o* l*re mote',  a.  More  remote  in  subsequent  time  or 
order.  —  Wright. 

l*o*t'-roa<l.  Bosl'-route,  n  A  certain  road  or  di¬ 
rection  in  which  the  mail  is  carried. 
l*o*l-*eikii/imii,  n.  [Lat ,  from  post,  after,  and  sce.na, 
a  scene.]  (Arch.)  The  after-part  ot  the  stage,  furnished 
with  conveniences  for  robing  the  actors  and  depositing 
the  machinery. 

I*o*t*cri|>t,  n.  [Lat.  post,  after,  and  scriptum .  from 
scribo ,  to  write.]  A  paragraph  added  to  a  letter  after  it 
is  concluded  and  signed  by  the  writer,  or  any  addition 
made  to  a  book  or  composition  after  it  had  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  finished. 

l*o*t'-*cript<k<l,  a.  That  has  a  postscript,  (r.) 

Font -tertiary,  a.  (G -tot.)  The  period  following  the 
tertiary  ;  pleistocene ;  quaternary.  —  Webster. 
l*o*t  -toun.  n.  A  town  in  which  a  post-office  is  estab¬ 
lished,  or  post-horses  are  kept. 

Fos'liilant,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  postulant,  from  postu- 
lare.,  to  ask.]  A  candidate;  one  who  requests  or  demands. 
l*o*'tnln.t<k,  n.  [Lat.  postulatum,  from  postulo,  to  ask.] 
(Logic  and  Ge.om.)  A  position  or  supposition  required 
to  be  granted,  or  of  which  the  truth  is  demanded  or  as¬ 
sumed,  for  the  purpose  of  future  reasoning.  Kant’s  pos¬ 
tulate  is  a  proposition  whose  certainty  is  incorporated 
with  that  of  another,  so  that  you  must  reject  that  other 
or  admit  at  the  same  time  what  it  necessarily  supposes. 
Ilis  three  postulates  of  practical  reason  are  freedom ,  im¬ 
mortality,  and  God.  Euclid  has  constructed  his  Elements 
on  the  three  following  postulates  :  1.  That  a  straight  line 
may  he  drawn  from  any  one  point  to  any  other  point. 
2.  That  a  terminated  straight  line  may  bo  produced  to 
any  length  in  a  straight  line.  3.  That  a  circle  may  be 
described  from  any  centre,  at  any  distance  from  that 
centre. 

— r.  a.  To  assume;  to  take  without  positive  consent.  —  To 
beg  or  assume  without  proof. —  To  entreat;  to  request. 
Post  u  lation,  n.  The  act  of  supposing  without  proof; 

gratuitous  assumption.  —  Solicitation  ;  supplication. 
PoM'l  ulatory,  a.  Assuming  or  assumed  without  proof. 
INim'Iihhoii*.  a  Posthumous,  (r.) 

8*o*f  ii  ral .  ( post'yur-al ,)  a.  Relating  to  posture. 
Post'lire.  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  pnsitura ,  from  pnno,  ponere.,  to 
place.]  (Fine.  Arts.)  The  situation  of  a  figure  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  eye,  and  of  the  several  principal  members 
with  regard  to  each  other  by  which  action  is  expressed. 
— The  situation  or  disposition  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
body  with  respect  to  each  other,  or  with  respect  to  a 
particular  purpose.  —  Condition;  particular  state  with 
regard  to  something  else:  disposition:  as,  “  the  several 
postures  of  his  devout  soul.”  — Attrrhury. 

— v.  a.  To  put  in  any  particular  place  or  disposition;  to 
dispose  the  parts  of  a  body  for  a  particular  purpose. 
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l*o*t 'n r«k-ma*t<kr,  n.  One  who  teaches  or  practises 
artificial  postures  of  the  body. 

l*o»t  ville,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Logan  co.,  abt.  30 
m.  N.E.  of  Springfield. 

l*o*tville,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Allamakee  co., 
abt.  105  in.  N.  of  Iowa  City. 

l*o*l  vill«k.  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Herkimer  co.,  abt. 
20  m.  N.N  E.  of  Utica. 

Po'*y,  n.  [Contracted  from  poesy,  q.  v.]  A  poetical  sen¬ 
tence  or  expression;  a  verse  or  a  motto  inscribed  in  a 
ring,  Ac. 

— A  bunch  of  flowers. 

Pot,  n.  [  Fr..  Du.,  8w.,Gotli.,  and  W.  pot,  from  Lat.  puto,  to 
drink  ]  A  drink- 
ing-cup  or  mug. 

— A  vessel  more 
d  e  e  p  t  li  a  n 
broad,  made  of 
earth,  iron,  or 
other  metal, 
used  for  several 
domestic  pur¬ 
poses;  a  jar. — 

The  curious  I\ 
represented  in 
Fig.  2146,  was 
found  at  Cassi- 
no,  in  Etruria, 
and  is  in  the 
British  Muse¬ 
um.  The  paint¬ 
ing  upon  it  re- 
presents  tho 
story  of  Medea 
boiling  an  old 
ram  with  a  view 
to  persuade  the 
d  a  ii  g  h  ter s  of 
Pelias  to  put 
him  to  death. 

The  pot  has  a 
round  bottom, 
and  is  support¬ 
ed  by  a  tripod, 
under  which  is 
a  large  fire.  Tho 
ram.  restored  to 
youth,  is  just  in 
the  act  of  leap-  Fig.  2146.  —  etrurian  pot. 
ing  out  of  the  pot. 

— The  quantity  contained  in  a  pot  :  ns,  a  pot  of  ale.  —  A 
sort  of  paper  in  small-sized  sheets.  (Written  also  POTT.) 

T't  go  Ut  pot ,  to  be  destroyed  or  devoured.  (Colloq.) 

— v.  a.  To  put  or  place  in  a  pot.  —  To  preserve  seasoned  in 
pots;  as,  " potted  fowl  and  fish.”  (Dryden.)  —  To  inclose 
or  cover  in  pots  of  earth  ;  as,  “ potted  seeds.”  (Mortimer.) 
— To  put  in  casks  for  draining,  as  sugar. 

l*o't  it  III  o,  a.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  potabilis.  from  Lat.  polo,  to 
drink.]  Drinkable;  suitable  for  drinking. 

— n.  Something  that  may  be  drunk. 

l*o'takl<kiie.**,  n.  Drinkableness;  quality  of  being 
drinkable. 

Fot'ilge,  n.  Same  as  Pottaoe,  q.  v. 

I'ofag'ro,  or  l*»tar'g»,  n.  A  West  Indian  pickle. 

l*otaino;k4k'ton.  n.  |Ur.  potamos,  river,  and  geiton , 
near.]  (Bot.)  The  Pond-weeds,  a  genus  of  plants,  order 
Naiaducae.  They  are  aquatic  and  submersed  herbs, 
only  the  flowers  arising  above  the  surface  of  (he  water; 
spadix  (or  spike)  pedunculate,  3-10  flowered;  leaves 
stipulate,  parallel-  vei  lied ;  (lowers  small,  greenish. 
Many  species  are  American. 

Potamog'rapliy,  Pofumorogy.w.  [Gr. potamos, 
a  river,  and  grapliein,  to  describe,  or  logos,  a  discourse.] 
A  description  of  rivers. 

B*o'tiinc<k,  n.  (  Watch -making.)  The  stand  in  which  the 
lower  pivot  of  the  verge  of  a  watch  is  placed. 

B*ot'ti*lft,  B*ota*'*a.  n.  [  Eng. pot, and  ash,  pi.  ashes  ;  Fr. 
potasse;  Lat.  potassa.)  (Che.m.)  Anhydrous  P.  can  only 
be  obtained  by  heating  the  hydrate,  with  an  equivalent 
weight  of  potassium,  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  oxygen. 
It  is  a  hard,  gray  solid,  fusible  at  a  red  heat,  and  convert¬ 
ible  into  vapor  at  a  high  temperature.  When  thrown 
into  water,  It  seizes  an  equivalent  of  that  substance  with 
such  violence  as  to  become  red-hot  during  the  process. 
It  has  received  an  important  application.  Its  hydrate, 
ordinary  caustic  potash,  KO.IIO.,  is  a  compound  of  very 
great  importance.  It  is  generally  prepared  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  one  part  of  the  carbonate  in  ten  of  water,  ami  add¬ 
ing,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  heated  solution,  small 
quantities  of  milk  of  lime,  until  the  clear  liquid  ceases 
to  effervesce  on  the  addition  of  an  acid.  The  mixture 
is  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after  which  it  is 
allowed  to  stand  until  all  the  solid  [(articles  have 
settled.  The  clear  liquid  is  then  drawn  off  by  de¬ 
cantation,  and  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence  in 
a  silver  basin,  when  it  is  poured  on  a  clean  iron  [date 
and  allowed  to  solidify.  Hydrate  of  /».,  when  perfectly 
pure,  is  a  hard,  white  solid,  generally  met  with  in  com¬ 
merce  in  the  form  of  cast-sticks.  It  fuse's  at  a  red  heat, 
and  rises  in  vapor  if  the  temperature  be  raised.  The 
water  it  contains  cannot  be  separated  by  heat  alone. 
Thrown  into  water,  it  dissolves  with  disengagement  of 
heat,  accompanied  by  a  hissing  sound.  Exposed  to  the 
air,  it  deliquesces  into  a  syrupy  liquid,  which  gradually 
absorbs  carbonic  acid.  It  is  the  most  powerful  alkali 
known.  It  forms  well-defined  salts  with  all  the  acids, 
all  of  which  are  soluble  in  water.  Its  uses  in  the  labo¬ 
ratory  and  manufactory  are  manifold,  both  in  the  solid 
and  liquid  conditions.  The  solid  hydrate,  from  having 
a  great  affinity  for  water,  is  used  by  the  chemists  for 
drying  gases,  for  decomposing  silicious  compounds,  and 
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various  organic  substances.  It  is  used  in  surgery  ns  al 
caustic,  and  in  manufactures  for  the  production  of  soft- 
soaps.  Its  solution  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  antacid, 
and  in  analysis  as  an  absorbent  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
solution  should  be  preserved  in  green  glass  bottles, 
glass  containing  lead  being  dissolved  by  it.  It  should 
be  kept  from  contact  with  the  air,  as  it  greedily  absorbs 
carbonic  acid,  passing  into  the  form  of  carbonate.  Form. 
K.O.  —  Bitartrate  of  1*.  This  substance  exists  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  is 
less  as  a  deposit  in  wine-casks,  forming  a  crystalline  in¬ 
crustation  called  argot,  or  crude  tartar.  It  is  purified 
by  solution  and  crystallization,  which  renders  it  per¬ 
fectly  white.  When  in  fine  powder,  it  is  called  cream 
of  tartar.  Form.  2  (KO.llO.C8II4O10  ) 

Carbonates  of  P.  There  are  two  carbonates  of  P, — 
the  ordinary  carbonate  and  the  bicarbonate.  The  car¬ 
bonate,  KO.COj,  exists  in  the  ashes  of  inland  plants, 
from  which  it  is  extracted  by  lixiviation.  The  lye  thus 
obtained  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  calcined  till  all 
the  volatile  organic  matter  is  burnt  off.  The  mass  left 
is  known  in  commerce  as  crude  potashes  ;  and  contains 
about  60  per  cent,  of  alkaline  carbonate.  Crude  P.  is 
partially  purified  by  solution  iu  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  filtering  and  evaporating,  the  sulphate  of  P. 
being  allowed  to  crystallize  out.  Further  evaporation 
produces  a  crystalline  impure  carbonate  of  /*.,  known 
commercially  as  pearlash.  Still  further  purified,  it 
forms  salt  of  tartar.  It  is  employed  largely  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  soap  and  glass.  It  is  also  used  as  a  deter¬ 
gent,  and  as  the  source  of  most  salts  of  potash.  In  rec¬ 
tifying  spirits  of  wine,  it  is  employed  in  a  fused  state  to 
abstract  the  water.  The  bicarbonate ,  IvO.COoIIO.C^o, 
is  prepared  by  passing  carbonic  acid  through  a  satu¬ 
rated  solution  of  the  monocarbonato,  whon,  being  less 
soluble,  it  is  precipitated.  It  is  occasionally  used  in 
medicine.  The  carbonates  of  P.  are  both  alkaline  to 
test-paper. 

Chlorate  of  P.  There  are  various  wnys  of  forming 
this  salt,  the  best  of  which  is  by  passing  chlorine 
through  a  mixture  or  solution  of  caustic  P.  and  hydrate 
of  lime.  If  the  proportions  ho  properly  observed,  the 
whole  of  the  P.  is  converted  into  chlorate,  and  the  lime 
into  chloride  of  calcium,  —  the  former  salt  being  easily 
separated  by  crystallization.  Chlorate  of  P.  crystal¬ 
lizes  in  colorless  rhomboidal  tables,  containing  no  water 
of  crystallization,  and  unalterable  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  Heated,  they  decrepitate,  fuse,  and  give  off  oxygen. 
They  are  soluble  in  17  parts  of  cold  and  1%  parts  of 
boiling  water.  This  salt  possesses  powerful  oxidizing 
properties,  and  is  thence  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
lucifer ■matches,  for  certain  detonating  powders  in  py- 
rotechny,  and  in  calico-printing.  It  is  occasionally 
used  in  medicine  as  a  sudorific  and  diuretic,  KO.CLO5. 

Nitrate  of  P.,  or  Nitre ,  Saltpetre.  This  useful  salt 
occurs  as  an  incrustation  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in 
hot  climates,  more  especially  in  India,  Arabia,  and  S. 
America.  In  more  temperate  countries,  especially  in 
those  not  favorably  situated  for  the  importation  of  this 
salt,  it  is  obtained  by  artificial  processes.  Refuse  animal 
matters,  mixed  with  lime-rubbish,  are  exposed  to  the 
air  in  heaps,  and  watered  from  time  to  time  with  stale 
urine  and  stable-runnings.  At  certain  intervals,  the 
impure  salt  is  extracted  from  the  top  layer  of  the  heap 
by  lixiviation.  Various  modifications  of  this  process 
are  in  use  in  Prussia  and  Sweden,  in  which  latter  coun¬ 
try  every  landed  proprietor  is  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  to 
the  government  in  saltpetre.  Full  details  of  the  va¬ 
rious  methods  employed  will  bo  found  in  Regnault’s 
Cours  clementaire  de  Chimie,  vol.  II.  Besides  the 
natural  and  artificial  sources  of  nitre  above  mentioned, 
it  also  occurs  in  the  juices  of  certain  plants.  The 
theory  of  natural  nitrification  is  but  little  understood, 
although  it  has  been  the  subject  of  much  investigation 
and  discussion  among  chemists.  The  principal  use  of 
nitre  is  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  necessary  that  the  smallest  portion  of 
other  salts,  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  contaminated, 
should  be  removed.  The  process  of  nitre-refining  is 
therefore  a  very  important  one.  The  reader  will  find 
it  fully  described  in  Abel  and  Bloxam’s  Hand-book  of 
Chemistry.  It  is  also  used  in  salting  meat,  and  in 
medicine.  The  fused  salt  is  known  iu  pharmacy  as  sal 
prunelle.  Nitre  is  a  dimorphous  salt,  crystallizing  in 
colorless  hexagonal  prisms  with  dihedral  summits,  and 
In  flattened  rhombohedra,  both  of  which  are  anhy¬ 
drous.  Water  is,  however,  generally  contained  in  the 
interstices  of  the  crystals,  causing  them  to  decrepitate 
when  heated.  If  the  temperature  he  raised  above  660° 
Falir.,  the  salt  fuses  and  gives  off  oxygen,  becoming 
converted  into  the  nitrite.  If  the  heat  lie  continued, 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  are  both  evolved.  Nitrate  of  J\ 
has  a  cool,  saline  taste  ;  it  dissolves  in  five  parts  of  cold 
water  with  considerable  depression  of  temperature,  and 
in  less  than  its  own  weight  of  boiling-water.  It  is  but 
very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  At  high  temperatures, 
it  acts  us  a  very  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  and  is  greatly 
used  for  this  purpose,  both  in  the  manufactory  ami  the 
laboratory.  Even  silver,  gold,  and  platinum  become 
oxidized  under  its  influence.  A  mixture  of  3  parts  of 
nitre,  2  of  dry  carbonate  of  P.,  and  1  of  sulphur,  inti¬ 
mately  mixed  and  heated  on  an  iron  shovel  until  fusion 
takes  place,  explodes  suddenly  with  a  loud  report. 
Nitrate  of  P.  was  formerly  much  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  nitric  acid;  but  nitrate  of  soda,  being  a  much 
cheaper  salt,  is  gradually  superseding  it.  Form.  KO.NO5. 

l*russiateof  P.  A  term  applied  in  ordinary  language  to 
the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  It  is  prepared  by  gently 
igniting  carbonate  of  P.  with  animal  matter,  such  as 
horns,  hoofs,  or  dried  blood,  in  iron  vessels,  by  which 
means  cyanide  of  potassium  and  some  cyanide  of  iron 


are  formed.  The  soluble  parts  are  then  washed  ont 
w  ith  water,  and  sulphate  of  iron  added  until  the  Prus¬ 
sian  blue  which  is  formed  ceases  to  be  decomposed  by 
the  free  P.  contained  in  the  solution.  The  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  is  then  set  to  crystallize,  ami  separated 
from  sulphate  of  potash  by  repeated  crystallization.  It 
is  then  obtained  in  truncated  octohedral  crystals,  of  a 
semi-transparent  yellow  color.  Pnissiate  of  P.  obtained 
in  this  way  is  much  used  in  chemistry  as  a  test  for  the 
presence  of  metals,  especially  of  iron,  the  peroxide  ot 
which  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  in  the  form 
of  Prussian  blue.  The  animal  substances  used  in  this 
manufacture  are  those  which  condense  the  most  azotized 
matter  in  the  smallest  bulk;  and  among  all  the  sub¬ 
stances  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  lixivium,  Mood 
deserves  the  preference,  when  it  can  be  got  cheap 
enough.  It  ought  to  be  evaporated  to  perfect  dryness, 
reduced  to  powder  and  sifted.  The  substance  called  red 
prussiate  of  P.  is  ferridcyanide  of  potassi tun,  prepared 
by  passing  chlorine  gas  through  a  solution  of  the  ferro¬ 
cyanide  of  potassium  till  it  ceases  to  give  a  precipitate 
of  Prussian  blue  w  ith  a  per-salt  of  iron.  Form.  K20y3Fe. 

Sulphates  of  P.  There  are  two  sulphates  of  P.  —  the 
ordinary  sulphate  and  the  acid  bisulphate.  Sulphate  of 
potash,  KO  SO3,  is  an  anhydrous  salt,  crystallizing  in 
six-sided  prisms,  with  pyramidal  heads,  or  in  four-sided 
oblique  rhombic  prisms.  It  requires  16  parts  of  cold 
water  for  solution.  It  forms  double  salts  with  the 
protoxides,  which  are  isomorphous  with  magnesia,  and 
another  series  with  the  sulphates  of  the  sesquioxidcs, 
isomorphous  with  alumine.  The  latter  are  the  different 
varieties  of  alum.  Bisulplmte  of  potash,  KOSO3  + 
HOSO3,  is  formed  on  a  large  scale  during  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  nitric  acid  from  saltpetre,  and  is  the  sal  enixum 
of  the  older  writers.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  flux  in 
soldering  metals.  It  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  tables, 
which  deliquesce  in  the  air,  and  aro  very  soluble  in 
water. 

Potas'siiim*  n.  {(Them.)  This  remarkable  metal, 
which  is  the  base  of  the  alkali  potash,  was  discovered  in 
1807,  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  its  isolation  marks  an 
important  seta  in  the  progress  of  philosophical  chemis¬ 
try.  Up  to  this  time  the  alkalies  and  earths  had  long 
been  suspected  to  be  compound  bodies,  but  had  resisted 
ever}'  endeavor  to  decompose  them.  Davy,  however, 
having  succeeded  in  decomposing  potash  by  the  voltaic 
current,  the  decomposition  of  the  other  alkaline  bodies 
followed,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Not  only  this,  but  P. 
itself,  from  its  powerful  affinity  for  oxygens,  formed  a 
valuable  decomposing  agent.  P.  is  a  silver-white  metal, 
with  a  slight  bluish  tint;  at  32°  Fahr.  it  is  brittle,  and 
has  a  crystalline  fracture;  at  temperatures  above  freez¬ 
ing-point,  it  gradually  becomes  malleable,  until  it 
reaches  60°,  when  it  is  pasty.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  be¬ 
comes  covered  with  a  film  of  oxide  almost  immediately, 
and  when  thrown  into  water,  its  affinity  for  oxygen  is 
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so  great  that  sufficient  heat  is  produced  to  volatilize 
and  fire  the  metal,  which  burns  with  a  beautiful  rose- 
colored  flame,  until  the  whole  is  oxidized.  P.  decomposes 
nearly  all  the  gases  which  contain  oxygen,  if  heated  in 
contact  with  them;  and  at  a  high  temperature  it  will 
remove  oxygen  from  all  bodies  containing  it.  lienee 
its  use  in  preparing  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths. 
From  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  it  is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  metal  either  in  hermetically  sealed  exhausted-tubes, 
or  beneath  the  surface  of  some  liquid  containing  only 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  such  as  naphtha.  The  method 
of  procuring  the  metal  by  the  voltaic  current  is  trouble¬ 
some  and  expensive;  it  is  now  prepared  by  decomposing 
carbonate  of  potash  by  charcoal.  Acid  tartrate  of  pot¬ 
ash  is  fused  in  a  capacious  iron  crucible,  until  it  ceases 
to  emit  inflammable  vapors  ;  a  porous  mass  of  carbonate 
of  potash,  mixed  with  finely-divided  charcoal,  is  thus  ob¬ 
tained.  The  mass  is  broken  into  lumps,  and  intro¬ 
duced  into  an  iron  retort,  connected  with  a  receiver  of  a 
peculiar  shape.  The  retort  is  heated  nearly  to  a  white 
heat,  when  vapors  of  potassium  rise,  and  are  condensed 
in  the  receiver.  Fig.  2147  represents  the  iron  retort  con¬ 
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nected  with  its  copper  receiver,  surrounded  with  co’d 
water,  and  containing  petroleum  to  protect  the  distilled 
potassium  from  oxidation.  The  lateral  tube  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver  permits  the  tube  of  the  retort  to  he  cleared,  if 
necessary,  during  the  distillation,  by  the  passage  of  an 
iron  rod.  The  P.  thus  obtained  is  not  pure,  and  requires 
re-distillation  to  render  it  available  tor  chemical  pur¬ 
poses.  In  commercial  operations,  such  as  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  aluminium,  metallie  sodium  is  used,  being 
more  easily  prepared,  and  having  a  smaller  atomic 
weight;  23  parts  doing  as  much  work  as  39  parts  of  P. 
Potassium  forms  two  compounds  with  oxygen  ;  the  oxide, 
KO,  which  has  been  fully  described  under  the  head  of 
potash,  and  the  teroxide.  KOa,  which  is  formed  when  the 
metal  is  burned  iu  a  silver  spoon.  It  is  a  yellowish- 
brown  mass,  fusible  at  a  red  beat,  and  showing  a  crys¬ 
talline  structure  as  it  cools.  The  combinations  of  P. 
with  the  elements  are  most  important.  The  uses  of 
hydrate,  nitrate,  chlorate,  and  carbonate  of  potash  have 
already  been  described.  Potash  is  present  iu  all  fertile 
soils;  the  great  sources  of  the  alkali  being  in  the  va¬ 
rious  clays,  which  contain  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  it,  derived 
from  the  disintegration  of  the  felspar.  Hence  its 
presence  in  the  ashes  of  plants.  A  process  has  been 
lately  invented  for  the  extraction  of  potasli  from  felspar, 
which,  if  it  can  be  carried  out  on  a  large  6cale,  promises 
to  he  as  important,  with  regard  to  potash,  as  the  process 
of  Leblanc  for  extracting  soda  front  a  mineral  source. 
Equiv.  38*96  ;  sp.  gr.  0S65 ;  melting-point ,  130°;  symbol  K. 

Bromideof  P.  This  salt  is  prepared  by  adding  bromine 
to  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  until  it  assumes  a  slight 
yellow  tinge.  Bromide  of  I*,  and  bromate  of  potash  are 
formed,  and  the  latter  salt  is  decomposed  by  a  current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  crystallizes  in  cubes,  and 
is  very  soluble.  It  is  used  in  photography  and  pharmacy. 
Form.  KBr. 

ChloHdeof  P.  This  salt  is  largely  extracted  from  k»*Tp, 
and  is  used  principally  as  a  source  of  potash  in  the 
manufacture  of  potash-alum.  It  is  remarkable  for  lorin- 
ing  definite  compounds  with  sulphuric  acid  and  chro¬ 
mic  acid,  which  may  he  represented  by  the  following 
formulae:  KCL.2S03  and  KCl-2Gr03.  They  are  both 
decomposed  by  water. 

Iodide  of  P.  This  important  salt  is  obtained  in  two 
ways.  By  adding  iodine  to  a  solution  of  potash  until 
the  solution  begins  to  assume  a  brown  tint,  iodide  of 
P.  and  iodide  of  potash  are  formed,  the  latter  salt  being 
converted  into  the  former  by  gently  igniting  the  resi¬ 
due  obtained  by  evaporation.  A  better  plan  is  to  di¬ 
gest  2  parts  of  iodine  and  1  of  »mre  iron-filings  in  10 
parts  of  water  in  a  stoppered  vessel.  Protiodide  of  iron 
is  formed,  and  carbonate  of  potash  added  until  carbon¬ 
ate  of  iron  ceases  to  be  thrown  down.  The  filtered 
liquid  by  evaporation  yields  cubical  crystals  of  iodide  of 
potassium.  The  salt  is  much  used  in  photography  as 
an  iodizing  agent,  and  in  medicine  as  an  alterative.  For 
both  these  purposes  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
free  from  carbonate  and  iodate  of  potash.  The  former 
salt  nmy  he  detected  by  the  solution  effervescing  on  the 
addition  of  an  acid  ;  the  latter,  by  its  turning  brown 
under  same  treatment.  Form.  KI.  See  Painters’  Colic. 

Sulphides  of  P.  Potassium  combines  with  sulphur 
in  at  least  5  different  proportions,  —  KS.  IvS2,  KS3,  KS4, 
and  KS5.  The  proto-sulphide  is  formed  when  hydrogen 
is  passed  over  sulphate  of  potash  at  a  red  licat,  or  by 
heating  to  bright  redness  three  parts  of  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  one  of  finely-divided  charcoal  intimately  mixed. 
Proto-sulphide  of  P.,  when  heated  in  the  air.  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  becomes  coated  with  a  film  of  sulphate  of 
potash.  Exposed  to  the  air,  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
it  deliquesces.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  forming  a 
colorless  caustic  solution.  Saturated  with  hydrosnl- 
phuric  acid,  its  solution  yields  a  peculiar  compound  of 
sulphide  of  potassium  and  hydrosulphuric  acid,  or  the 
hydrosulphate  of  the  sulphide  of  P.  This  is  a  definite 
compound,  and  may  be  obtained  in  deliquescent  color¬ 
less  prisms  by  evaporating  the  solution  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  sulphurated  hydrogen.  The  higher  sulphides 
yf  P.  may  he  obtained  by  fusing  the  sulphide  with  the 
proper  proportions  of  sulphur.  Hepur  sulphurs,  or 
liver  of  sulphur,  was  formerly  used  in  medicine,  and  is 
now  employed  as  a  source  of  milk  of  sulphur.  It  is 
prepared  by  fusing  equal  weights  of  carbonate  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  sulphur  at  a  temperature  of  f)00°  Fahr.  This 
resulting  compound  contains  protosulphide  of  potassium 
and  hyposulphite  of  potash,  from  which  milk  of  sul¬ 
phur  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  an  acid. 

Pota'tion,  n.  [hat.  potatio,  from  poto,  pntatus,  to 
drink.]  A  drinking  or  drinking-bout.  —  A  draught;  a 
species  of  drink. 

Potato,  ».;  pi.  Potatoes.  [8p.  patata:  Pg.  batata , 
from  papa,  the  native  name.]  (Bot.)  See  S  'Lam  m. 

Potato-fily,  n.  {Zool.)  The  stripedCanthnris(ran- 
tliaris  mttata).  i\n  insect  of  the  family  Cantharidie ,  found 
in  the  U.  States.  It  is  of  a  dull,  tawny  yellow,  or  light 
yellowish-red  color  above,  with  two  Mark  spots  on  the 
head  and  two  black  stripes  on  the  thorax,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  wing-covers.  The  under  side  of  the  body, 
together  with  the  legs  and  antenna?,  are  black,  and 
covered  with  a  grayish  down.  Ifs  length  is  somewhat 
more  than  half  an  inch.  Great  depredations  are  com¬ 
mitted  l»y  this  insect  in  potato-fields  and  gardens,  where 
it  not  only  eats  up  the  leaves  of  the  potato,  but  also 
those  of  many  other  vegetables. 

Po  tatory.fl.  [Lat.  pntatorius  ]  Pertaining  to  drinking. 

Pot'-bellietl,  a.  Having  a  prominent  paunch. 

Pot '-belly,  n.  A  prominent  belly. 

Pot'-boy,  n.  A  waiting  boy  in  a  tavern;  one  who 
carries  pots  of  ale. 

Pot -conical! soil,  n.  A  fellow-drinker;  a  companion 
at  carousals. 
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Pot  earn  Ri  vop,  (po-to',)  in  Arkansas,  rises  in  Scott 
co, Mini  flowing  a  general  N.N.VV.  course,  enters  the  A  r- 1 
kansas  River  at  Fort  Smith,  in  Sebastian  co. 

Potoon',  Pot  I n.  [From  Ir.  potaim ,  I  drink.] 
A  kind  of  Irish  whisky. 

Pol  oin  k  in,  G kioori  Alexandrovitch.  a  distinguished 
Russian  general,  who  was  horn  near  Smolensk,  in  1736.! 
lie  entered  the  cavalry  of  the  Russian  guard  at  an  early 
age,  and  having  attracted  the  notice  of  the  empress] 
Catherine  by  his  tall  and  handsome  person,  she  made! 
him  minister  of  war,  in  which  capacity  he  suggested 
the  idea  of  taking  the  Crimea  from  the  Turks.  In  1787  i 
he  renewed  the  war  against  Turkey,  and  assumed  the! 
command  of  the  army.  He  amassed  immense  wealth,  I 
was  appointed  field-marshal  of  Russia,  grand-hetman  I 
of  the  Cossacks,  and  possessed  almost  uncontrollable 
power,  lie  was  a  man  of  licentious  principles,  and  an 
inordinate  epicure,  which  produced  the  disorder  of 
which  he  died,  1792.  His  remains  were  interred  with 
great  splendor  at  Cherson. 

Po'teiMMN  n.  [Fr.]  {Her.)  Same  as  Potent  Cross,  q.  v. 

po't*»n<*y,  7i.  [It.  potenza,  from  Lat.  patens,  from  pos¬ 
sum,  to  lie  aide.]  Physical  power,  energy,  or  efficacy  ; 
strength;  moral  power;  influence;  authority. 

“By  what  name  shall  we  call  such  a  one,  as  exceedeth  God  in 
potency  t  " — Raleiyh. 

Poten'gffi,  or  Pot i no i,  sometimes  called  Rio  Grande,  a 
river  ot  Brazil,  rises  in  the  Serra  dos  Cairiris  Novos,  and 
flowing  N.K.  enters  the  Atlautic  Ocean,  abt.  2u  in.  S.  of 
Cape  St  Roque. 

Po'tent,  a.  [It.  patents. ,  from  Lat.  patens, from  possum, 
to  be  able.]  Having  physical  power,  energy,  or  efficacy ; 
as,  a  potent  drug. —  Having  power  or  efficacy  in  a  moral 
sense ;  having  great  influence. —  Having  great  authority, 
control,  or  dominion;  as ,  potent  monarchs. 

P.  or  P.  cross,  { Her.)  A  cross  crotch-shaped  at  each 
extremity,  (Fig.  2148.)  It  is 
also  called  a  Jerusalem  cross, 
from  its  occurrence  in  the  in¬ 
signia  of  the  Christian  king¬ 
dom  of  Jerusalem,  which  are 
argent,  a  cross  potent  between 
four  crosslets  or.  This  coat  is 
remaikable  as  being  a  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  usual  heraldic 
rule  which  prohibits  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  metal  upon  metal. 

Po  tentate,  n.  [Fr.  potental ; 

It.  potentate,  from  Lat.  potens.]  One  who  possesses  great 
power  or  sway;  a  prince;  a  sovereign;  an  emperor, 
king,  or  monarch. 

Poten  tial,  a.  Existing  in  possibility,  not  in  act. 

I*,  cautery.  {Surg.)  A  remedy,  such  as  a  caustic  al¬ 
kali,  which,  although  energetic,  does  not  act  till  some 
time  after  its  application;  so  called  in  contradistinction 
to  the  hot  iron, which  isterruedac/uaZcattfrTy.  Dunghson. 

I*.  mode.  {Gram.)  That  form  of  the  verb  which  is 
used  to  express  the  power,  possibility,  liberty,  or  ne¬ 
cessity  of  an  action  or  of  being. 

— 7i.  Anything  that  may  he  possible. 

Potentiality,  (- shi-al'ity ,)  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  potential ;  possibility  ;  not  actuality. 

Poten  tially,  adv.  In  possibility;  not  in  act;  not 
positively;  in  efficacy;  not  in  actuality. 

Potentiate,  (- shi'dt ,)  v.  a.  To  give  power  to.  (r.) 

Potent  il  l ;t.  n.  [Lat  potens,  powerful.]  (Bat.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  old.  Rosace,#,  differing  from  Fragaria 
(Strau’berry)  in  the  fruit  having  a  dry  instead  of  a  suc¬ 
culent  receptacle.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  na¬ 
tives  chiefly  of  northern  temperate  regions,  and  some 
of  them  of  the  coldest  north;  most  of  them  perennial 
herbaceous  plants,  with  yellow,  white,  red,  or  purple 
flowers,  and  pinnate,  digitate,  or  ternate  leaves.  They 
are  often  called  Cinquefoil  { Kr.,  five-leaved);  and  some 
of  the  species  are  favorite  garden-flowers. 

Potently,  adv.  Powerful ;  with  great  force  or  energy ; 
forcibly. 

Po'tentneftS,  n.  Powerfulness;  might;  power. 

Potenza,  (poten'dza,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  cap.  of  the 
prov.  of  Potenza,  58  m.  E.S.E.  of  Salerno.  Munuf . 
Woollens,  serges,  cottons,  &c.  Ik*p.  12,789. 

Po'teriiim,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Rosa- 
ce.fr.  The  Burnet,  P.  surtguisorba ,  said  to  be  native 
about  Lake  Huron,  is  a  herbaceous  plant  with  un¬ 
equally  pinnate  leaves.  It  is  occasionally  cultivated  as  a 
salad.  —  Wood. 

P<*t -  lumb  er.  7i.  Hook  or  branch  on  which  the  pot  is 
hung  over  the  fire. 

Potli'er,  Pot'ter,  Pud'der, n.  Bustle  ;  confusion; 
tumult;  flutter. > 

— v.  7i.  To  make  a  stir  ;  to  make  a  blustering  ineffectual 
effort. 

— v.  a.  To  harass  and  perplex  ;  to  puzzle. 

Pot'-lierb,  (- erb ,)  n.  An  herb  used  in  cooking. 

Po'tEiicr,  Robert  Joseph,  an  eminent  French  lawyer, 
b.  at  Orleans,  1669.  He  became  professor  of  law  in  the 
university  of  his  native  city,  and  d.  there  in  1772,  as 
much  beloved  for  his  virtue  as  admired  for  his  extensive 
learning.  Ilis  treatises  on  various  legal  subjects  form 
17  Octavo  vols  .  but  bis  great  work  is  a  Digest  of  the 
Pandects  of  Justinian,  in  3  vols.  f«»l. 

Pot-Hook.  7i.  A  hook  on  which  pots  and  kettles  are 
hung  over  the  fire. 

— A  letter  or  character  like  a  pot-hook;  a  scrawled  letter. 

Pot'-lioiise,  n.  A  low  drinking-house. 

Poti.  Poty,  Puti,  or  Caratuez,  a  river  of  Brazil,  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  Paruahiba  in  the  prov.  of  Piaulii.  Length, 
abt.  200  m.  At  its  mouth  is  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
abt.  120  m.  N.  of  0**iras. 

Pot  ieliiontait'ia.  n.  [ Fr.  potichomanU,  from  potiche , 
a  porcelain  vase,  and  manic;  Gr.  mania,  mania.]  The 
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art  or  process  of  coating  the  inside  of  glass  vessels  with 
engravings  or  paintings,  so  as  t<*  give  them  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  painted  ware. —  Webster. 

Pot'i |»Eaar.  {Script.)  A  high  officer  of  Pharaoh,  who 
purchased  Joseph  ot  the  Midianites,  and  made  him 
master  of  his  house,  but  afterwards  imprisoned  him  on 
a  false  charge. 

Po'tion.  7i.  [Lat.  pofio,  from  pntare,  to  drink.]  A 
draught ;  usually,  a  liquid  medicine  ;  a  dose. 

Pot '-lid,  7i.  The  cover  of  a  pot. 

Pot  -luc  k,  7i.  Whatever  may  happen  to  be  provided 
for  a  meal. 

Pot'-naan.  7i.;  pi.  Pot-men.  A  pot-companion. 

Pot'-metal,  7i.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  lead. 

Po  tomac.  a  river  of  tint  United  States,  formed  by  two 
brandies,  which  rise  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and 
unite  20  m.  S  E.  of  Cumberland,  Maryland,  from  which 
point  the  river  flows  in  a  generally  S.E.  course,  400  in., 
and  tails  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  it  is  from  6  to  8  m 
broad,  and  75  m.  from  the  ocean.  Line-ot-battle  ships 
ascend  to  Washington.  120  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  the 
tide  reaches  Georgetown.  Between  Westport  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  220  in.,  it  falls  1,1 1  0  feet.  The  scenery  in  this 
portion  of  its  course  is  wild  and  beautiful,  especially 
where  it  breaks  through  the  Rlue  Ridge  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Shell  tudoali,  Sav¬ 
age,  Monocacy,  and  Aquia  Creek.  The  P.  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  boundary  between  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  During  the  Civil  W  ar,  both  the  National  and 
Confederate  armies  crossed  the  fords  of  the  Upper  Po¬ 
tomac  several  times,  and  severe  actions  were  fought 
upon  its  hanks. 

Potomac*  Creek,  in  Virginia ,  enters  Potomac  River 
from  Stafford  co.' 

Potosi',  a  city  of  Bolivia,  cap.  of  a  dept,  of  same  name, 
stands  in  Lat.  19°  35'  S..  Lon.  65°  25'  \Yr.,  in  a  narrow 
glen  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  on  the  mountain 
which  contains  t lie  richest  silver-mines  of  S.  America, 
70  miles  from  Cliuquisaca,  in  a  cold  climate,  owing  to 
the  height  of  the  ground,  which  is  13,330  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  in  a  barren  country,  the  sides  of  the  hills 
being  covered  only  with  moss,  and  their  summits  eaj>- 
ped  with  eternal  snows.  —  In  1547  this  town  was  found¬ 
ed,  and  is  entirely  supported  by  the  mines.  A  royal 
mint  was  established  in  1562;  and  so  rapidly  did  its 
population  increase,  that,  in  1611,  the  town  is  said  to 
have  contained  160,000  inhabitants.  Since  then,  how¬ 
ever,  the  population  has  continually  decreased.  It  lias 
a  mint,  convents,  nunneries,  a  college,  and  an  hospital. 
Pop.  abt.  20,000. 

Poto'si,  in  Kansas ,  a  post-township  of  Linn  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,200. 

Potosi,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Washington 
co.,  abt.  70  in.  S.S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Potosi,  in  Wisconsin,  a  town  and  township,  cap.  of 
Grant  co.,  abt.  15  m.  N.W.  of  Dubuque,  Iowa ;  pop.  abt. 
3,200. 

Pot'-pie,  n.  A  dish  composed  of  meat,  potatoes,  and 
dough,  baked  as  a  pie,  or  boiled  together. 

Pot-pourri,  {po-poor-ee'.)  [Fr.,  from  pot,  pot,  and 
pourtnr,  to  boil  very  much.]  ( Cooking .]  A  dish  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sorts  of  viands,  and  corresponds,  in  this  sense,  to 
the  hotch-potch  of  Scotland,  und  the  oLLa  podrida  of 
Spain. 

( Mus.)  A  selection  of  favorite  pieces  strung  together 
without  much  arrangement,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
medley. 

Potsdam',  a  city,  and  the  second  royal  residence  of 
Prussia,  standing  on  the  Havel,  17  m.  from  Berlin.  P. 
is  to  Berliu  what  Versailles  is  to  Paris.  It  is  indebted 
for  its  chief  improvements  to  Frederick  II.  The  streets 
are  regular  and  spacious,  and,  on  the  whole,  may  vie  in 
beauty  with  any  town  in  Germany.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  and  ditch,  and  has  9  gates.  The  form  of  the 
town,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs,  is  compact,  and  ap¬ 
proaches  to  a  square.  The  palace,  situate  on  the  hank 
of  the  Havel,  is  a  magnificent  structure:  connected 
with  it,  also,  arc  a  theatre,  a  menagerie,  and  spacious 
stables.  The  town-house- was  built  in  1754,  on  the  plan 
of  that  of  Amsterdam  ;  and  there  are  extensive  bar¬ 
racks,  a  great  hall  for  exercising  the  troops  in  had 
weather,  and  the  garrison  church,  with  a  tower  400  feet 
high,  contains  the  statues  of  Mars  and  Bellona  ;  also, 
in  this  church,  is  the  tomb  of  Frederick  II.  Til©  mar¬ 
ket-place  is  ornamented  by  an  obelisk,  and  by  statues 
of  the  kings  of  Prussia.  There  are  a  gymnasium,  va¬ 
rious  schools,  charitable  institutions,  and  an  orphan- 
house  on  a  large  scale,  for  the  children  of  soldiers.  The 
palace  of  Sans-Souci.  the  favorite  retreat  of  Frederick 
II.,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Potsdam.  Pop  41,824. 

Potsdam,  in  New  York. a.  post-village  and  township  of 
St.  Lawrence  co.,  abt.  11  m.  E.N.E.  of  Canton.  The 
village  is  well  laid  out  and  handsomely  built.  Manuf. 
Cabinet-ware,  machinery,  lumber,  &c.  Pop.  (1870)7,773. 

Pot'slierd,  7i.  [Eng.  pot,  and  A.  S.  sceard ,  a  fragment.] 
A  piece  or  fragment  of  a  broken  pot. 

Pot/Stone,  7i.  (Min.)  A  coarsely  granular  variety  of 
steatite  or  soapstone,  which,  on  account  of  its  tenacity, 
infusihility,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  lie  turned 
in  the  lathe,  is  frequently  made  into  culinary  vessels. 

Pot'tage,  n.  [Fr.  jiotage.]  A  species  of  food  made  of 
meat  boiled  to  softness  in  water,  usually  with  some 
vegetables;  broth  with  vegetables  in  it. 

Potta  wattamie,  [from  an  Indian  tribe  of  that 
name  formerly  occupying  this  region.]  in  Iowa ,  a 
W.8.W.  co.,  adjoining  Nebraska;  area,  abt.  700  sq  m. 
Rivers.  Missouri,  \V**st  Branch  of  the  Nishnahatona, 
and  Boyer  rivers.  Surface. ,  agreeably  diversified  ;  soil , 
fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  cereals. 
Cap.  Council  Bluff’s.  Pop.  (1870)  16,534. 

Pottawattamie,  in  Kansas,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  abt. 
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750  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Kansas  River,  and  Vermilion  and 
Rock  creeks  Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  generally  very 
fertile.  Cap.  Louisville.  Pop.  (1870)  7,888. — A  township 
of  Coffey  co.;  pop.  abt.  200.  —  A  township  of  Franklin 
co.  ;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Pot'ter,  71.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  make  pots  or 
earthen  vessels.  Sue  Pottery. 

— v.  7i.  To  busy  or  perplex  one’s  self  about  trifles;  to  tri¬ 
fle  ;  to  puddle  (uolloq.)  —  Worcester. 

— v.  a.  To  disturb  ;  to  perplex  ;  to  pother.  (Local  Eng.) 

■•otter.  Paul,  a  celebrated  Dutch  painter,  B.  at  Enk- 
htiysen,  1625;  settled  at  the  Hague,  and  painted  cattle 
and  landscapes,  hut  was  particularly  successful  in  the 
former.  Ilis  coloring  is  uncommonly  brilliant,  and  tor 
fidelity  to  nature  lie  is  unexcelled;  his  pictures  are  con¬ 
sequently  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  One  of  his 
most  celebrated  pictures  is  the  Bull,  at  the  Hague.  D. 
1654. 

Potter,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Yates  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  1,970. 

Potior,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  N.  co.,  adjoining  New  York ; 
area,  abt.  1,100  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Genesee  and  Alleghany 
rivers,  and  Pine,  Oswayo,  and  Kettle  creeks.  Surface, 
uneven  him!  hilly;  soil,  moderately  fertile,  and  excel¬ 
lently  adapted  to  grazing.  Min.  Iron  and  coal.  Cap. 
Condersport.  Pop.  (1870)  11,418.  —  A  township  of  Centre 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Potior,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Calumet  co.,  abt. 
24  m.  W.  of  Manitowoc. 

Pot'torn-Oro,  ? i  An  ore  which,  for  its  aptness  to 
vitrify  and  serve  the  potters  to  glaze  their  earthen  ves¬ 
sels.  the  miners  call  by  this  name. 

Potter’s  Hollow  ,  in  New  I  ark,  a  post-village  of 
Albany  co.,  abt.  32  m.  W.  by  8.  of  AH»any. 

Potter’s  Mills,  in  Pen  ns y l vania.  a  post- village  of 
Centre  co.,  abt.  73  m  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Potters'!  file,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Hun¬ 
terdon  co.,  abt.  33  m.  N.  of  Trenton. 

Pottorsville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Warren 
co  ,  abt.  25  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Caldwell. 

Pot'tery,  7i.  [Fr.  potter ie,  from  pot. ]  The  vessels  or 
wares  made  by  potters;  earthenware.  —  The  place  where 
earthen  vessels  are  manufactured. 

(Arts  and  Manuf.)  The  art  of  forming  vessels  or 
utensils  of  any  sort  of  clay,  kneaded  with  water  and 
hardened  with  fire,  is  extremely  ancient,  mention  being 
made  of  it  in  the  Mosaic  writings,  and  it  being  known 
that  the  ancient  Greeks  possessed  it  at  a  very  early 
period.  It  is,  indeed, one  of  the  arts  first  cultivated  by 
every  nation  of  the  world,  and  its  productions  have 
proved  of  the  highest  value  as  an  aid  to  historical 
research.  Not  only  may  the  domestic  manners  of  na¬ 
tions  long  since  passed  away  be  learnt  from  them,  hut 
also  the  extent  of  ancient  Greece  and  its  colonies,  and 
the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  extent  of  the 
Mohammedan  empire  in  the  Old  World,  and  the  Aztec 
dominion  in  this  continent,  would  alike  be  clearly 
pointed  out  by  their 
P.  if  no  other  record 
had  been  transmit¬ 
ted  to  us.  Pottery 
may  be  convenient¬ 
ly  divided  into 
two  classes  of  baked 
stoneware :  —  First, 

Porcelain  (q.  v.), 
consisting  of  a  fusi¬ 
ble  earthy  mixture, 
along  with  an  infu¬ 
sible,  which,  when 
combined,  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  becom¬ 
ing  semi  -  vitrified 
and  translucent  in 
the  kiln;  and  pot¬ 
tery,  properly  so 
called,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  an  infusible 
mixture  of  earth, 
which  is  refractory 
in  the  kiln  and  con¬ 
tinues  opaque. — 

Though  the  various 
kinds  of  pottery 
and  porcelain  differ 
from  each  other  in 
the  details  of  their 
manufacture,  yet 
there  are  certain 
general  principles 
and  processes  which  are  common  to  them  all.  The  first 
belongs  to  the  washing  of  the  clay,  and  consists  in 
dividing  and  washing  it  till  it  acquires  the  necessary 
fineness.  It  is  necessary  that  the  clay  should  he  mixed 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  silicious  earth,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  increase  its  firmness,  and  render  it  less 
lialile  to  shrink  and  crack  on  exposure  to  heat.  In 
common  clay  there  is  naturally  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
silica,  hut  in  the  finer  kinds  an  artificial  admixture  of 
silica  is  necessary.  The  clay  having  been  reduced  to  a 
smooth  pulp,  and  the  silica  (pounded  flints)  to  a  creamy 
mixture,  the  two  are  mixed  in  proportions  varying  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  kind  of  ware  to  he  made.  This  mixture 
is  then  passed  through  several  sieves  of  hard-spun  silk, 
and  having  been  thus  thoroughly  strained  and  purified, 
is  boiled  for  the  purpose  of  evaporating  the  superfluous 
moisture,  and  reducing  it  into  a  doughy  consistence  for 
the  use  of  the  potter.  The  clay  being  thus  brought 
into  the  requisite  state,  is  next  shaped  into  articles  of 
earthenware  by  one  of  three  processes,  named  throwing , 
p7-essi7ig,  and  casting.  Of  these,  throwing  is  the  most 
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ancient,  and  i«  performed  at  the  potter’s  wheel  or  lathe, 
which  consists  of  an  upt  ight  shaft,  about  the  height  of 
a  coin  non  table,  on  the  top  of  which  is  fixed  a  disk 
of  wood,  of  sufficient  diameter  to  support  the  largest 
vessel  which  is  made.  The  thrower,  seated  with  one 
foot  on  each  side  of  the  wheel-head,  —  with  his  elbows 
supported  on  his  knees,  when  his  hands  require  to  be 
kept  steady, — takes  a  lump  of  clay,  dashes  it  down  upon 
the  centre  of  the  revolving  disk,  and  with  both  hands 
kept  wet  by  occasional  dipping  in  water,  squeezes  up  the 
clay  into  a  high  conical  lump,  and  again  forces  it  down 
into  a  mass,  to  get  rid  of  any  superfluous  air-bnbbles. 
With  one  hand,  or  finger  and  thumb,  in  the  mass,  he 
then  gives  the  first  rude  form  to  the  vessel,  and  with  a 
piece  of  horn,  shell,  or  porcelain,  which  has  the  profile 
of  the  shape  of  the  vessel,  he  smooths  the  inner  surface, 
gfving  it  the  proper  shape,  and  removing  the  inequalities 
left  by  the  fingers.  The  vessel  is  now  lifted  ojT  the 
wheel,  placed  on  a  hoard,  and  carried  into  the  open  air, 
or  a  warm  room,  where  it  parts  with  its  moisture  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  allow  of  the  operation  of  tw'iiing,  which,  in 
the  case  of  earthenware,  does  not  much  differ  from  the 
turning  of  wood,  ivory,  or  metal.  When  the  vessel  has 
been  wrought  to  the  required  thickness  by  this  process. 
Its  handle  (if  it  requires  one),  which  has  been  moulded 
in  a  metal  tube  of  the  required  shape,  is  affixed  to  it  by 
a  little  clay  and  silicate  paste.  The  processes  of  pressing 
and  casting  are  simply  processes  of  moulding.  We  now 
come  to  the  process  of  firing,  by  which  articles  of  pot¬ 
tery  are  made  to  lose  their  pliability,  and  acquire  solidity 
and  density.  The  temperature  at  which  they  are  fired 
lias  a  great  influence  on  their  texture  and  character, 
and  as  the  novel  effect  of  the  first  firing  is  to  convert 
the  article  into  a  hard,  sonorous  substance,  having  the 
appearance  of  biscuit,  by  which  name  it  is  known,  and 
which  is  more  or  less  porous,  a  second  firing  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  the  porosity,  and  to  give  a  durable 
smooth  surface,  not  very  liable  to  tarnish.  When  t lie 
article  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  kiln,  it  is  either 
sinqily  glazed,  or  printed,  painted,  or  ornamented  in 
some  way,  and  then  glazed,  the  glaze,  in  either  case, 
consisting  of  the  ingredients  of  some  kind  of  glass, 
fritted  or  melted  together  in  a  furnace,  reduced  to  a 
powder,  and  stirred  up  in  water.  When  the  article  in 
biscuit  has  been  dipped  into  this,  it  is  passed  through 
the  glaze  or  glass-oven ;  the  powder  melts  into  a  glass, 
and  reveals  the  pattern,  which,  being  a  white  opaque 
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he  is  betrayed  to  the  soldiers  of  Pilate.) 

powder,  it  had  temporarily  concealed.  The  glaze  we 
have  mentioned  is  the  one  most  commonly  used ;  but 
there  are  .many  kinds  , of  glazes,  which  maybe  distin¬ 
guished  ns  transparent,  opaque,  and  colored,  and  which 
are  severally  used,  according  to  the  kind  of  ware  to  be 
glazed,  and  the  ingredients  of  which  are  very  various. 
The  felspars  and  certain  volcanic  scoriae  are  used  where 
the  point  of  fusion  is  required  to  be  high.  A  second 
class  of  non-metallic  glazes  includes  common  salt,  pot¬ 
ash,  boraeic  acid,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of 
baryta.  A  third  class  of  glazes  consists  of  earthy  and 
metallic  substances  simply  mixed  together,  Ac.  All 
articles  of  pottery  which  have  a  variety  of  colors  are 
ornamented  either  by  the  pencil  or  by  impressions  taken 
from  copper-plates,  both  processes  taking  place  while  the 
article  is  in  its  biscuit  state,  and  prior  to  its  being  glazed. 
Painting  on  earthen  ware  and  porcelain  is  performed  with 
a  camei's-hair  pencil,  and  with  colors  such  as  are  used 
in  enamel-painting,  being  all  metallic  oxides,  and 
ground  up  with  substances  which  vitrify  by  heat;  such 
as  glass,  nitre,  and  borax,  in  certain  proportions.  Oil 
of  turpentine  is  the  usual  vehicle  for  the  color  and 
flux;  ami  while  painting,  the  appearance  of  the  colors 
is  often  dingy  and  unpleasing,  but  when  the  oil  and' 
other  matters  have  been  driven  off  by  the  heat  of  the  I 
furnace,  the  colors  are  revealed  in  their  natural  bril¬ 
liancy.  When  an  article  of  pottery  is  to  he  printed,  the 
printer,  having  first  melted  the  oily  coloring  substance! 


by  laying  it  on  a  hot  iron-plate,  transfers  it  with  a  leath¬ 
ern  muiler  to  a  copper-plate  engraved  with  the  required 
pattern,  also  made  hot.  The  superfluous  color  is  care¬ 
fully  cleaned  off:  the  plate  is  covered  with  a  piece  of 
unsized  paper,  which  has  been  first  brushed  over  with 
a  lye  of  soft-soap,  and  then  the  whole  is  passed  through 
a  press,  the  heat  of  the  plate  drying  the  paper,  and  en¬ 
abling  it  the  more  readily  to  take  up  the  color.  The 
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(Begiuuiug  of  the  17th  ceutury.) 

impression  thus  taken  is  received  by  a  girl,  called  the 
“cutter,”  who  cuts  it  into  the  required  form,  and  hands 
it  to  the  “  transferrer,”  who  puts  it  on  the  biscuit,  and 
rubs  the  surface  till  it  is  completely  attached  to  the 
clay.  The  article  is  then  left  fora  short  time  to  imbibe 
the  coloring  matter,  after  which  the  paper  is  washed  off 
with  clean  water,  and  the  process  completed.  Of  the 
subsequent  operation  of  glazing,  we  have  already  spoken. 
The  most  celebrated  wares  of  different  times  and  coun¬ 
tries  are  distinguished  by  distinctive  names;  as.  Majol¬ 
ica-ware,  Sevres,  Chelsea,  1’alissy,  Ac.;  and  of  these,  the 
latter  —  the  work  of  Bernard  do  Palissy  (7.1’.),  who 
lived  in  the  16th  century  —  deserves  sonio  special  atten¬ 
tion.  Palissy,  having  resolved  to  discover  a  method  of 
enamelling  stone-ware,  succeeded,  after  sixteen  years' 
efforts,  and  proceeded  to  manufacture  P.  characterized 
by  a  peculiar  style  and  many  singular  qualities.  It  Is 
not  decorated  with  flat  painting,  but  with  figures  and 
ornaments,  which  arc  generally  pure  in  form,  and  are 
all  executed  in  relief  and  colored.  The  most  remarkable 
of  the  works  of  Palissy  are  his  “  Pieces  rustiques,”  a 
designation  given  by  him  to  dishes  ornamented  with 
fishes,  snakes,  frogs,  cray-fisli,  lizards,  shells,  and  plants, 
admirably  true  to  nature  in  form  and  color.  Palissy- 
ware  may  be  distinguished  from  imitations  by  the  fact 
that  Palissy  moulded  only  the  fossil  shells,  reptiles,  and 
plants  of  Paris,  while  his  imitators  introduced  recent 
shells  and  other  objects  of  natural  history.  I11  the 
U.  States,  the  materials  for  many  sorts  of  ware  are  good 
and  abundant;  but,  owing  to  the  cheapness  and  per¬ 
fection  of  the  P.  imported  from  Europe,  our  manufac¬ 
ture  has  made  little  progress,  being  generally  confined 
to  the  production  of  common  earthenware  and  porce¬ 
lain.  Of  lale,  however,  some  attempts  have  been 
made,  porcelain  of  fair  quality  has  been  produced  in 
some  establishments,  and  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  American  industry  will 
compete  advantageously  with  the  products  of  the  Old 
World.  At  Trenton.  N.  J.,  this  branch  of  industry  is 
largely  carried  on.  During  1869,  the  importation  of  P 
of  all  kinds  into  the  U.  S.,  amounted  to  $4,005,711.09,  of 
which  70  per  cent,  was  from  England,  and  about  20  per 
ceut.  from  France.  See  Jac'piv  mart's  Ceramic  Art ,  new 
ed.,  Lon .,  1877  ;  Pottery,  (be.,  Prime ,  N.  F.,  1877. 

1*01/11  ng,  n.  A  drinking:  a  tippling.  —  A  placing  or 
preserving  in  a  pot.  —  The  placing  of  sugar  in  casks  for 
the  purpose  of  draining. 

K’ot/tle,  n.  A  liquid  measure  of  four  pints.  —  A  pot  or 
tankard. —  A  vessel  or  small  basket  for  holding  fruit. 

Pot/tle-draugTit.  (-draft,)  71.  The  drinking  a  pottle 
of  liquor  at  11  draught. 

Pot /to,  n.  (Znol.)  See  Kinkajou. 

Pott's  Creek,  in  Virginia,  rises  in  Monroe  co.,  and 
enters  Jackson's  River  from  Alleghany  co. 

Pott’s  Grove,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Northumberland  co.,  abt.  66  in.  N.  of  Har¬ 
risburg;  pop.  abt.  5,500. 

flNitts'tovvn,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-borough  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  abt.  37  in.  W.N.W.  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  a 
place  of  much  business  activity,  and  contains  several 
extensive  manufactories;  pop.  al»t.  3,100. 

Potts'ville,  in  Pennsr/lvama ,  a  town,  cap.  of  Schuyl¬ 
kill  co.,  abt.  93  m.  N.W.  of  Philadelphia.  The  site  is 
very  uneven,  lmt  the  town  is  generally  well  built,  ami 
contains  some  very  fine  edifices.  P.  is  a  place  of  rapid 
growth,  which  is  chiefly  due  to  the  rich  iron  and  coal 
mines  in  the  vicinity.  Manuf.  Machinery,  iron,  carpets, 
woollen  goods,  Ac.  Pop.  (1870),  12,391. 

Pot'ulont,  a.  [  Lat.  potnlentus.  from  potare ,  to  drink.] 
Pretty  much  in  liquor;  nearly  drunk. 

— Fit  to  drink;  drinkable. 

Pot -valiant,  (- val'yant ,)  a.  Heated  to  courage  by 
strong  drink;  courageous  over  the  cup. 
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Poncfi,  7i.  [Fr.  pockc ,  a  pocket.]  A  small  bag;  usually, 
a  leathern  bag  to  he  carried  in  the  pocket. 

— A  prominent  belly  or  paunch  ;  —  used  in  ridicule  or  con¬ 
tempt. 

(Med.)  A  cyst  or  sac  containing  watery  fluid. —  Webster. 

(Bot.)  A  silicle  or  short  pod. 

(Z"dl.)  The  sac  attached  to  the  bill  of  the  pelican  and 
of  some  other  birds.  —  Also,  u  marsupium,  or  sac  for  the 
food  of  the  young. 

(Mil.)  A  leather  case,  lined  with  tin,  to  carry  a  sol¬ 
dier’s  ammunition. 

— v.  a.  To  pocket ;  to  save.  —  To  swallow  ;  —  said  of  fowls. 

Poil'cltHtOlll!%,in  Louisiana ,  a  post-vill.  of  Livingston 
parish, on  the  New  Orleans,  Jackson,  and  E.  Northern 
R.  It  ;  pop.  about  150.  —  A  river  which  takes  its  rise  in 
a  dense  swamp  of  the  above-said  parish,  and  after  a  S.W. 
course  of  abt.  30  in., empties  into  Nafallany  river.  It  is 
navigable  for  large  vessels  up  to  Wadesboro,  abt.  18  m. 
from  its  mouth. 

Pouchet,  ( pnn'sha ,)  Felix.  See  Supplement. 

Pom*Il'-illoutll,  v.  A  mouth  with  swollen  lips. 

Po  11  olio ng’,  (poo-shony' ,)  n.  A  black  and  superior  spe¬ 
cies  of  tea. 

PoiHlrette,  (poo-dret* ,)  n.  (Agric.)  A  manure  com¬ 
posed  of  night-soil  mixed  up  with  clay,  dried. 

Pouglikcopsic,  or  Pokeepsie.  (po-kip's**.)  in  New 
York,  a  city,  cap.  of  Dutchess  co.,  on  the  Hudson  River, 
abt.  70  in.  S.  of  Albany  ;  Lat. 

40°  41'  N.,  Lon.  73°  55'  W. 

It  is  regularly  laid  out,  con¬ 
tains  many  handsome  public 
and  private  edifices,  and  is 
one  of  the  leading  cities  of 
the  State.  Manuf.  Cotton 
goods,  machinery, .carriages, 
guns,  flour,  leather,  carpets, 

Ac.  Pop.  (WO  .20,080. 

Ponil  lW.  Claude-Servais 
Mathias, a  French  physicist, 
member  of  the  Institute,  and 
professor  of  the  Faculty  of 
Sciences  of  Paris,  11.  at  Cu- 
zance,  Douhs,  1791.  He  has 
contributed  many  valuable 
additions  to  science,  and 
written  several  useful  works. 

Poti'IninoK,  71.  pi.  [Fr  ] 

Long,  pointed  shoes,  with 
upturned  toes  (Fig.  2152), 
generally  worn  in  Europe 
during  the  14th  century. 

They  were  so  long  as  to  ho 
secured  to  the  knee  by 
chains.  They  were  also 
called  cracows.  Fig.  2152. 

Poialo,  (pool.)  n.  See  Pool,  poilaines  or  cracows. 

P011  Ip,  n.  Same  as  Pulp.  7.1*. 

Poult,  n.  [From  Fr.  poulet,  diinin.  of  poule,  hen  ]  A 
young  chicken.  (R.) 

E^mB'tcrcr,  n.  A  dealer  in  poultry. 

Poultice,  n.  \\int.puls,pultis;(jr.polto$.']  (Med.)  A 
cataplasm;  a  solt  composition  to  he  applied  to  sores. 

— v.  a.  To  cover  with  a  poultice;  to  apply  a  poultice  to. 

Poult'noy,  in  Iowa ,  a  village  of  Delaware  co.,  abt.  33 
in.  N.W.  of  Dulmque. 

Potill  ncy,  in  Vermont,  a  post-vill.  and  township  of  Rut¬ 
land  co  ,  abt.  65  m.  S.W.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  al*t.  2.(01). 

PouDon.  (poIFton,)  a  town  and  parirdi  of  England,  co. 
of  Lancaster,  at  the  month  of  the  river  Wyre,  17  in.  S.S. 
W.  of  Lancaster  ;  pop.  8,0. H). 

Poul  t  ry,  n.  [0.  Fr. poulter ;  Fr.  poulet ,  a  chicken  ;*Lat. 
pullus.]  Different  kinds  of  birds  reared  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  eggs  and  feathers,  and  for  the  use  of  their  bodies 
as  animal  food.  The  domestic  poultry  in  common  use  in 
this  country  are  the  common  domestic  fowls,  or  cock  and 
hen,  the  turkey,  the  duck,  and  the  goose;  to  which  may 
be  added, as  occasionally  reared,  the  guineu-fowl  and  the 
peacock. 

Pourtry-yard,  n.  A  yard  or  place  where  poultry 

•are  kept. 

Pounce,  n.  [Fr.  ponce  ;  Sp.  ponez;  It .  pomice,  from 
Lat.  pumrz, pumicis.  a  pumice-stone.]  A  powder  to  pre¬ 
vent  ink  from  spreading  on  paper  alter  erasures.  —  Col¬ 
ored  powder  sprinkled  over  pricked  papers  in  drawing 
patterns,  Ac. 

— v.  a.  To  sprinkle  or  rub  with  pounce. 

— [Sp.  punch ar,  punzar ,  from  Lat.  pungn,  punctus,  to 
pierce.]  The  claw  or  talon  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

— v.  a.  To  pierce;  to  penetrate:  to  perforate. 

— v.  7i.  To  fall  on  and  seize  with  the  pounces  or  talons; 
to  fall  on  suddenly. 

Pouau'e'-hox,  n.  A  small  box  with  holes  in  the  lid, 
used  for  sprinkling  pounce  on  paper. 

0*01111001!,  ( poutti  t ,)  a.  Furnished  with  claws  or  talons. 
—  Ornamented  with  u  continuous  series  of  dots  over  the 
entire  surface. 

I»oii n'oot-box,  n.  (Written  also  pnuchet-box.)  A 
small  box  perforated,  and  containing  perfume. 

I*ou cio'ibi^,  7i.  A  hole  stamped  or  worked  in  cloth  by 
way  of  ornament. —  Webster. 

Pound,  n.  [A.  S.,  Dan.,  Sw.,  and  Goth,  pund ;  Ger. 
pfund;  Lat.  pondo,  a  pound.]  A  standard  weight,  con¬ 
sisting  of  twelve  ounces  troy  or  sixteen  minces  avoirdu¬ 
pois.  The  pound  avoirdupois  weighs  7,000  grains  troy, 
and  the  pound  troy  5,760  grains.  —  An  English  denomi¬ 
nation  of  money  of  account,  consisting  of  20  shillings, 
and  of  the  value,  as  declared  by  act  of  Congress  of  1873, 
of  $L86.6J/£  m. 

I*4Miii4l.  ».~[A.  S.  pund,  a  fold  ]  An  inclosure,  in  which 
cattle  or  other  beasts  are  shut  in  or  confined  when  taken 
in  trespassiug,  or  going  at  large  in  violation  of  law. 
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Pomifl ,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  punian .]  To  shut  in  or  confine  in 
a  public  pound. 

— a.  [ A.  S»  pyndan,  to  shut  up.]  To  strike  with  some 
heavy  instrument.  —  To  comminute  and  pulverize  by 
beating. 

Poundage,  n.  A  sum  deducted  from  a  pound,  or  a 
certain  sum  paid  for  each  pound. 

{Law.)  The  amount  allowed  to  the  sheriff,  or  other 
officer,  for  commission  on  the  money  made  by  virtue 


angular  chest,  filled  with  gunpowder,  stones,  Ac.,  to  be 
ignited  and  discharged  at  an  enemy  attempting  to  hoard. 
—  On  board  a  ship,  the  chest  where  gunpowder  is  kept. 
Pow'd  erect,  a.  {Her.)  Applied  to  a  shield  when 
covered  all  over  with  the  same  bearing  or  charge. 
Pow'deri nj^-t lib,  The  vessel  in  which  meat  ih 
salted.  —  The  place  in  which  an  infected  Ieecher  is  cured. 
l‘on  der-ma^  a/ine.  n.  A  magazine  lor  holding 
powder  in  fortified  places,  Ac. 


of  an  execution.  This  allowance  varies  in  different  Pow'der-111  ill,  u.  The  mill  in  which  the  ingredients 

for  gunpowder  are  ground  and  mingled. 
Pow'dcr-niine,  n.  A  cave  or  hollow  in  which  pow¬ 
der  is  placed  to  he  fired  at  a  proper  time. 

Pow'der- monkey,  (munk'y,)  n.  A  boy  employed 
on  war-vessels  to  carry  cartridges  from  the  magazine  to 
the  guns. 

Powder  Itiv'er,  in  Oregon,  rises  on  the  K.  slope  of 
the  Iff ue  Mountains,  and  tlovvs  E.  into  Lewis  Pork  of 
Columbia  River. 

Powder  River,  rises  near  the  centre  of  Wyoming 
Territory,  and  flowing  N.  by  E.  into  Montana  Territory, 
enters  the  Yellow  Stone  River  about  45  in.  below  Fort 
Alexander. 

Pow'der  Springs,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Cobb 
co.,  abt.  12  m.  S.W.  of  Marietta. 

Pow'dery,  a.  Easily  crumbled  to  pieces;  friable. — 
Sprinkled  with  powder;  dusty.  —  Resembling  powder. 
Powell.  in  Kentucky,  nn  E  central  co. :  area,  abt.  45 
sq.  in.  River.  Red  River.  Surface.,  uneven  and  hilly ; 
soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Stanton.  Pop.(  1870)2,599. 
Pow  ell’s  t’reek,  in  Ohio ,  enters  the  Auglaize  River 
from  Defiance  co. 

Powell’s  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania ,  enters  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  River  from  Dauphin  co. 

Pow  ell's  Kiv  'er,  rises  on  the  S.E.  slope  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Mountains,  in  Wise  co.,  Virginia,  and  flowing 
S.W.  into  Tennessee,  joins  the  Clinch  River  between 
Campbell  and  Union  cos. 

Pow  er,  n.  [0.  Fr.  povaire ;  Fr.  pouvoir ;  It.  podere, 
potere ,  from  Lat. possum, posse,  to  l»o  able.]  Command; 
authority;  dominion.  —  Influence;  prevalence  upon; 
that  which  may  move  the  mind. 


States  and  to  different  officers. — Bouvier . 

Pou ii d'-l> roach,  n.  The  act  or  the  offence  of  break¬ 
ing  a  pound,  tor  the  purpose  of  taking  out  the  cattle 
impounded. — Burrill. 

Pou nd' -cake,  n.  A  rich  sweet-cake,  in  which  the 
principal  ingredients  are  used  pound  for  pound. 

Snnmonds. 

Pound  ev.  n.  A  person  or  thing  that  pounds. — A  pes¬ 
tle;  an  instrument  used  for  pounding. —  A  person  or 
thing  denominated  from  a  certain  number  of  pounds; 
as,  a  six  pounder,  that  is,  a  cannon  which  carries  a  ball 
of  six  pounds:  a  person  receiving  an  incomeof  acertain 
number  of  pounds. — A  large,  heavy  pear. 

Potind'-kcepcr,  n.  One  who  has  the  charge  of  a 
public  pound. 

Pou nd'-r Ate,  n.  {Law.)  A  rate  or  payment  by  the 
pound. 

Pound  ridge,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Westchester  co.,  abt.  120  in.  S.  of  Albany;  pop. 
(1870),  1,194. 

Pou  part'll  Ligament,  n.  (Anaf.)  A  broad,  thin 
ligament,  covering  the  anterior  opening  in  the  pelvis, 
stretching  from  the  ilium  to  the  pubis,  ami  so  named 
from  the  anatomist  who  first  showed  its  importance  and 
uses. 

Ponpicn,  n.  pi.  [From  Fr.  poupietles.]  (Cookery.)  A 
mes*  of  victuals  made  of  veal-steaks  and  slices  of  bacon. 

Pour,  v.  a.  To  let,  as  a  fluid  in  a  stream,  either  out  of 
a  vessel  or  into  it  — To  emit;  to  send  forth  in  a  stream 
or  continued  succession. —  To  send  forth  ;  to  give  vent  to. 

••  The  devotion  of  the  heart  pours  itself  forth." — Duppa. 

■ — To  throw  in  profusion  or  with  overwhelming  force. 

— v.  n.  To  issue  forth  in  a  stream,  or  continued  succession 
of  parts;  to  move  or  rush,  as  a  current;  to  rush  in  a 
crowd  or  continued  procession. 

Pour 'or,  n.  One  who  pours. 

Pour  point,  n.  The  quilted  doublet  worn  by  soldiers 
and  civilians  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

Pou r'feui  vim  t.  n.  Same  as  Pursuivant,  q.  v. 

Poussin.  Nicolas,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
French  painters,  b.  1594,  at  Andelys,  in  Normandy. 
Having  practised  the  art  under  different  masters  at 
Paris,  lie  went  to  Rome,  and  studied  the  works  of 
Raphael,  Domenichino,  and  Titian,  with  great  attention  ; 
but  his  taste  for  the  antique  prevailed, and  is  observable 
in  all  bis  works.  Louis  XIII.  invited  him  to  France  in 
1640,  and  gave  him  a  pension,  with  apartments  in  the 
Louvre;  but  Poussin  was  so  annoyed  by  the  envy  and 
intrigue  of  contemporary  artists,  that  he  returned  to 
Rome,  and  remained  there  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Died  16**5. 

Pou*  Mill,  Gaspar,  an  eminent  painter,  whose  proper 
name  was  DUCHET,  B.  at  Rome,  1615  Ilis  sister  married 
Nicolas  Poussin,  which  circumstance  led  him  to  study 
painting  under  that  great  master,  whose  name  he 
adopted.  He  particularly  excelled  in  landscapes.  His 
works  are  composed  in  general  from  studies  in  the  cain- 
pagna  of  Rome  and  surrounding  country,  worked  out 
with  the  feeling  of  a  mind  deeply  imbued  with  classical 
associations,  and  tending  towards  melancholy  reflection, 
by  contrasting  the  glory  of  the  past  with  the  decadence 
of  the  present  — ideas  entirely  the  opposite  of  those  of 
Claude,  who,  trusting  to  the  never-fading  beauty  of 
nature,  endeavored,  from  the  scenery  and  architectural 
remains  in  I  taly,  to  realize  the  classic  age  in  all  its  glory. 

Pont.(/)W,)».  A  sullen  look  made  by  thrusting  out 
the  lips;  a  fit  of  sullenness. —  Worcester. 

— v.  n.  [0.  Kr.  boute.r,  to  thrust  or  push  forward.]  To 
thrust  out  the  lips,  as  in  sullenness,  contempt,  or  dis¬ 
pleasure  ;  —  hence,  to  look  sullen. —  To  shoot  out ;  to  be 
prominent  :  as,  “  To  pout  out  with  great  lips.”  Wiseman. 

Pont,  «.  [Fr.  poulet.]  A  pullet;  a  young  fowl. 

Pout  er,  w.  One  who  pouts. —  A  kind  of  pigeon. 

Pout  ing,  n.  Childish  sullenness. 

Pont  ingly,  adv.  With  pouting;  in  a  pouting  or  sul¬ 
len  manner. 

Poii/<!i.  (  poo'dza.)  the  principal  of  a  group  of  small 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 30  m.  from Terracina;  Lat. 
40°  53'  N.,  Lon.  12°  57'  5"  E.  Ext.  4  ni.  long,  and  1  ui. 
broad 

Pov  erty,  n.  [Fr.  pauvrete  ;  Lat.  pauperta s,  from  pau¬ 
per,  poor.]  Destitution  of  property,  or  of  convenient 
means  of  subsistence;  penury;  indigence;  necessity; 
want.  —  Barrenness  of  sentiment  or  ornament;  defect; 
insufficiency  or  defect  of  words. 

Pov  erty  Bar,  in  California,  a.  village  of  Calaveras 
co  ,  abt.  32  m.  N  E.  of  Stockton. 

Pow'der,  n  [ Fr.  poudre;  It.  polvere:  Lat.  pulvis,  dust, 
powder.]  Any  substance  composed  of  minute  particles. 
—  A  composition  of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal, 
mixed  and  granulated;  gunpowder.  —  Ilair-powdcr  ; 
pulverized  starch. 

— r.  a .  To  reduce  to  powder  or  fine  particles;  to  com¬ 
minute;  to  pulverize;  to  pound,  grind,  or  rub  into  fine 
particles.  —  To  sprinkle  with  powder;  to  sprinkle,  as 
with  powder  — To  sprinkle  with  salt;  to  corn,  as  meat. 

_ t?  n.  To  fall  to  dust;  to  become  like  powder. 

Pow'der-box,  n.  A  box  in  which  powder  for  the 
hair  is  kept. 

Pow'der-cart,n.  A  cart  used  for  conveying  powder. 

Powder-chest,  n.  On  board  a  ship,  a  wooden  tri- 


14  This  man  had  power  with  him  to  draw-  him  forth  to  his  death.” 

Baron. 

— Ability;  force;  might;  strength.  —  The  faculty  of  doing 
or  performing  anything;  the  faculty  of  moving  or  pro¬ 
ducing  a  change  in  something;  capacity  or  capability. 

—  Animal  or  natural  strength.  —  Faculty  of  the  mind, 
as  manifested  by  a  particular  mode  of  operations.  —  An 
army  or  navy;  a  host;  a  military  force. 

(Math.)  The  product  arising  from  the  multiplication 
of  a  number  into  itself;  as,  a  cube  is  the  third  power. 

( Metaph .)  Power  is  usually  regarded  as  of  two  kinds, 

—  an  active  power,  or  the  principle  of  acting  or  making 
any  change;  and  passive  power,  or  the  principle  of  bear¬ 
ing  or  receiving  any  change.  According  to  Hume,  we 
have  no  proper  notion  of  power,  but  merely  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  which  the  mind  conceives  to  exist  between  a  thing 
going  before  and  a  thing  coining  after;  all  that  we  ob¬ 
serve  being  merely  antecedent  and  consequent. 

(Mech.)  Power  denotes  any  force,  whether  of  a  man, 
a  horse,  wind,  water,  steam.  Ac.,  which,  being  applied 
to  a  machine,  tends  to  produce  motion.  By  the  term 
mechanical  power  is  signified  one  of  the  six  simple 
machines,  viz.,  the  lever,  the  inclined  plane,  the  screw, 
the  wheel  and  axle,  the  wedge,  and  the  pulley.  In 
optics,  power  generally  expresses  the  effect  produced 
by  any  optical  instrument,  as  magnifying  power,  illu¬ 
minating  power,  Ac. 

(Law.)  An  authority  which  one  man  gives  to  another 
to  act  for  him,  and  is  commonly  applied  to  a  reservation 
made  in  a  conveyance  for  persons  to  do  certain  acts,  as 
to  make  leases  or  the  like.  Powers  deriving  their  effect 
from  the  statute  of  uses  are  either  given  to  a  person 
who  has  an  e^ate  limited  to  him  by  the  deed  creating 
the  power,  or  who  had  an  estate  in  the  land  at  the  time 
of  the  execution  of  the  deed,  or  to  a  stranger  to  whom 
no  estate  is  given,  and  the  power  is  for  the  benefit  of 
otherR. 

P,  Horse.  See  Horse-power. 

P.  of  Attorney.  See  Attorney. 

Pow'erable,  n.  Capable  of  performing  anything  ; 
possible. 

Pow'erful, a.  Having  great  power ;  strong;  forcible; 
efficacious. 

Powerfully,  adv.  With  great  power,  force,  or  on 
ergy :  potently;  mightily;  with  great  effect ;  forcibly. 

Pow'erful ne»S,  n.  The  quality  of  having  or  effect¬ 
ing  great  power ;  force;  power;  might. 

Pow'erless,  a.  Destitute  of  power ;  weak;  impotent. 

Pow'erlcs*nes*,  n.  Destitution  of  power. 

Pow  er-Ioom,  n.  A  loom  worked  by  mechanical 
power,  as  steam  or  water. 

Pow'er-press,  n.  A  printing  or  other  press  worked 
by  mechanical  power. 

Pow  'ers.  n.  pi.  (Fine  Arts)  An  order  of  guardian 
angels,  who  are  usually  represented  bearing  a  baton  or 
sergeant’s  staff  in  their  hands,  emblematic  of  delegated 
power  from  a  superior. 

Pow  ers,  Hiram, an  eminent  modern  American  sculptor, 
B.  at  Woodstock,  Yt.,  1S05,  was  the  sou  of  a  small  farmer. 
On  the  death  of  bis  father,  being  left  in  poor  circum¬ 
stances,  ho  was  compelled  to  maintain  himself  l»v  bis 
own  resources.  After  finding  employment  in  a  hotel, 
a  provision-store,  and  a  clockinakerV  shop,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  foreign  artist;  and  having  from  his 
youth  been  an  adept  ar  drawing,  be  quickly  learned  the 
art  of  modelling  in  plaster  from  bis  tutor.  He  then . 
obtained  employment  in  tin*  Cincinnati  Museum  as  a  , 
modeller  in  wax.  While  thus  engaged,  lie  assiduously  j 
cultivated  his  artistic  powers,  and  with  so  much  success] 
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that  in  1835  he  wns  enabled  to  set  himself  up  at  Wash¬ 
ington  as  a  modeller  of  busts.  Two  years  later,  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Italy,  which  for  a  long  period  had  been  a 
cherished  idea.  In  that  land  of  art,  his  progress  was 
very  rapid.  The  first  work  by  which  he  acquired  fame 
as  a  sculptor  was  an  Ere  in  marble.  In  1851,  his  Greek 
Slave  was  placed  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  London, 
where  it  became  an  object  of  popularity  to  a  most  re¬ 
markable  degree.  From  that  period  his  fame  became 
European  :  and  he  was  everywhere  admitted  to  be  a 
highly  gifted  representative  of  American  art.  Ilis  other 
works  were  a  Fisher-boy,  the  United  States  (for  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham),  Washington,  California, 
La  Penserosa,  and  a  number  of  portrait-busts  of  our 
most  distinguished  statesmen.  One  of  his  latest  and 
best  productions,  is  the  bronze  statue  of  Webster  erected 
in  the  State-house  grounds  at  Boston,  d.  July  1873. 

Power'vtlle,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Morris  co., 
abt.  12  m.  N.E  by  N.  of  Morristown. 

P©W€*shiek,  (pow'e-sheek.)  in  Iowa,  a  S.E.  central  co.; 
area,  abt.  576  sq.  m.  Rivers.  English  River.and  Beaver 
and  Prairie  creeks.  Surface,  nearly  level ;  soil,  fertile. 
Min.  Stone-coal.  Cap.  Montezuma. Pop.  (1870) 5,583.-A 
township  of  Jasper  co. ;  pop.  1,120. 

Pow  lint 'an,  in  Arkansas ,  a  post-village  of  Lawrence 
co.,  abt.  9  m.  N.  by  E  of  Smithville. 

Powlialan.  in  Iowa ,  a  twp.  of  Pocahontas  co. ;  pop.  89. 

Pou  liatail,  in  Ohio ,  a  village  of  Chainpaigu  co.,  abt. 
38  ni.  N.E.  of  Dayton. 

Pow  liatail.  [after  the  Indian  chief,  father  of  Poca¬ 
hontas,]  in  Virginia,  a  S.E.  central  co. ;  area,  about  280 
sq.  in.  Rivers.  James  and  Appomattox  rivers.  Surface, 
generally  level :  soil,  in  general,  not  very  fertile.  Cap. 
Scottsviile.  Pop.  (1870)  7,663. 

Pounal,  in 
Maine,  a  post- 
township  of 
C  u  m  berland 
co.  ;  pop.  abt. 

l, 300. 

Pownal,  in 

Vermont,  a  post- 
tow  ns  It  ip  of 
Bennington  co.; 
pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Pow'ter.  Pou'- 
ter.  Cropper,  n. 

(Zoul.)  A  vari¬ 
ety  of  domestic 
pigeon,  which 
possess  the 
power  of  inflat¬ 
ing  the  crop. 

Pow  wow,  n. 

Among  the 
American  In¬ 
dians,  a  kind  of  ; 
conjurer,  sor¬ 
cerer.  or  divin¬ 
er. —  An  incan¬ 
tation  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  a  grand  hunt,  a  council,  a  warlike  expedition, 
Ac., accompanied  with  dancing  and  great  noise  and  con¬ 
fusion. —  A  noisy  meeting.  (Vulgar,  U.  S.) 

— v.  n.  To  practise  sorcery :  to  conjure. 

Pox,  (poh s,)  n.  [Contracted  from  pocks."]  (Med.)  Pus¬ 
tules  or  eruptions  of  any  kind;  a  disease  characterized 
by  pocks  or  pustules;  an  eruptive  distemper.  —  Syphilis. 

— v  a.  To  communicate  the  venereal  disease  to. 

Pox  i  in,  (poshexng1 ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  a  river  of  its 
own  name,  al»t.  25  in.  S.S.W.  of  Alagoas;  pop.  4,000. 

Poy,  n.  [Fr.  appui,  a  support,  from  appuyer,  to  sup¬ 
port.]  A  rope-dancer’s  pole. 

Poy'al,  7i.  A  kind  of  striped  cloth  for  covering  Rents. 

Sim  m  ond s. 

Po-Yang,  a  large  lake  of  China,  prov.  of  Kiang-se, 
between  Lat.  28°  50' and  30°  N.,  Lon.  116°  E.  Ext.  80 

m.  long,  and  40  broad. 

Poy'gaii,  or  Poygam,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township 
of  Winnebago  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Poy 'nor,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Black  Hawk  co.;  pop.  844. 

Poy llOtte',  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Columbia 
co.,  abt.  21  ni.  N.  of  Madison. 

Poy'on,  n.  (Zoul.)  The  yellow-footed  armadillo,  Dasy - 
pus  encoubert,  common  in  Paraguay.  See  Armadillo. 

Poysip  pi.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Waushara  co.,  abt.  12  in.  N  of  Berlin  ;  pop.  abt.  600. 

Poze,  v.  a.  To  puzzle,  j^ee  Pose. 

Pozzo-d i- Bo rgo,  Charles  Andreas.  Count,  (pot-so- 
de-bor'go ,)  a  native  of  Corsica,  distinguished  as  a  states¬ 
man  in  the  interest  of  the  “  IIol.v  Alliance.”  it.  1704,  first 
became  conspicuous  as  a  partisan  of  the  English  in  the 
time  of  Paoli.  When  Corsica  was  incorporated  with 
France,  F  became  a  political  eiiq*Iov6  of  other  govts., 
and  contributed  his  services — especially  as  a  general 
and  ambassador  ill  the  Russian  service  -  to  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Napoleon.  lie  was  a  man  of  great  political 
ability  and  foresight.  Alter  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  from 
1814  to  1830.  he  acted  as  Russian  ambassador  at  Paris, 
and  since  then  he  was  living  about  two  years  as  ambas¬ 
sador  in  London.  D.  in  Paris,  1842. 

Pozzolana,  Pozznolana.  (pot-son-fa'na.)  n.  Fine 
volcanic  ashes,  mixed  with  about  one  fifth  part  of  oxide 
ofironanda  little  lime,  form  a  natural  hydraulic  ce¬ 
ment,  which  hardens  under  water  and  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  Roman  cement.  It  has  received  its  name  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  shipped  from  Pozznoli. 

Poz'zuoli.  a  town  of  Italy,  on  a  gulf  of  the  same  name, 
7  in  S.W  of  Naples;  pop.  8,500. 

Practicability,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  practi¬ 
cable;  feasibility. 


Fig.  2153.  —  powter. 
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Prac'ticnblc,  a.  [Pr.,  from  Lat.  pr actions,  active.] 
That  may  he  done,  effected,  or  performed  by  human 
means,  or  by  powers  that  can  be  applied;  feasible. — 
That  admits  of  use,  or  that  may  be  passed  or  travelled, 
as  a  road. 

Prae'ticableness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  practi¬ 
cable:  possibility  to  be  performed. 

Prac'l ienbly,  a dv.  In  a  practicable  manner;  in  such 
a  manner  as  may  be  performed. 

Practical,  «.  [0.  Fr.  practique ;  Lat.  pr  adieu  s  ;  Or. 
praktikos,  fit  for  performing.]  Pertaining  to  practice, 
action,  or  use. — That  may  be  used  in  practice;  that  may 
be  applied  to  use. — Thai  reduces  his  knowledge  or  theo¬ 
ries  to  actual  use. — Derived  from  practice  or  experience. 

Practicality ,  n.  The  quality  of  being  practical; 
practicalness. 

Prac  tically,  adv.  In  relation  to  practice. — By  means 
of  practice  or  use;  by  experiment. —  In  practice  or  use. 

Practicalness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  practical. 

Practice,  n.  [Fr.  pratique ;  0.  Fr.  practique;  Gr. 
praktike.)  Frequent  or  customary  actions;  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  acts  of  a  similar  kind,  or  in  a  like  employment. — 
Custom ;  habit ;  use  ;  usage.— Dexterity  or  skill  acquired 
by  habit.  —  Actual  performance,  distinguished  from 
theory. — Method  or  art  of  doing  anything.  —  The  exer¬ 
cise  of  any  profession. — Medical  treatment  of  diseases. — 
Skilful  or  artful  management;  dexterity  in  contrivance 
ortho  use  of  means ;  stratagem;  artifice. 

{Law.)  The  form,  manner,  and  order  of  conducting 
and  carrying  on  suits  or  prosecutions  in  the  courts 
through  their  various  stages, according  to  the  principles 
of  law  and  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  respective  courts. 
In  a  popular  sense,  the  business  which  an  attorney  or 
counsellor  does;  as  A  B  has  a  good  practice. — Bnuvier. 

{Arith.)  A  rule  for  expeditiously  solving  questions 
in  proportion;  or,  rather,  for  abridging  the  operation 
of  multiplying  quantities  expressed  in  different  de¬ 
nominations,  as  yards,  feet,  inches,  &c. 

—v.  a.  (Written  also  practise.)  To  do  or  perform  fre¬ 
quently,  customarily,  or  habitually.  —  To  use  or  exer¬ 
cise,  as  any  profession  or  art.  —  To  do  repeatedly,  with 
the  view  of  acquiring  skill  or  dexterity  in. — To  commit; 
to  perpetrate. 

— v.  n.  To  perform  certain  actions  frequently,  or  cus¬ 
tomarily,  either  for  instruction,  profit,  or  amusement. — 
To  form  a  habit  of  actiug  in  any  manner.  —  To  try  arti¬ 
fices;  to  use  evil  arts  or  stratagems.  — To  exercise  any 
employment  or  profession. 

Prac  ( ieer,  n.  One  who  practices;  one  who  custom¬ 
arily  performs  certain  acts.  —  Ono  who  exercises  a  pro¬ 
fession;  one  who  prescribes  medical  treatment. 

Practician,  (•tish'an,)  n.  One  who,  from  practice,  is 
skilled  in  anything. 

Practitioner,  ( prak-tishr un-er ,)  n.  One  who  does 
anything  customarily  or  habitually.  —  One  who  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  actual  use  or  exorcise  of  any  art  or  profes¬ 
sion,  particularly  in  law  or  medicine.  —  One  who  uses 
any  sly  or  dangerous  art. 

Pra'dier,  Jacques,  a  distinguished  French  sculptor, 
was  a  native  of  Geneva,  and  was  n.  in  1792.  lie  gained 
the  grand  prize  of  the  Academy  in  1813,  and  was  sent  to 
Rome,  where  he  studied  and  worked  five  years,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  at  Paris.  The  grace  and  ten¬ 
derness  of  Canova  were  the  qualities  he  chiefly  aimed  at 
in  his  work,  but  he  allowed  them  frequently  to  pass  in 
his  hands  into  the  voluptuous.  lie  executed  numerous 
Venuses,  Bacchantes.  Ilebes,  and  other  female  figures,  I 
some  portraits,  statues,  and  religious  pieces;  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Institute  and  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  d. 
1852. 

Pra  do,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  of  Minho,  on  the 
Cavado,  3  m.  N.W.  of  Braga;  pop.  6,000. 

Prado,  iu  Brazil,  a  town  in  the  prov.  of  Espirito  Santo, 
abt.  70  m.  S.  of  Porto  Seguro.  —  A  town  in  the  prov.  of 
Bahia,  abt.  120  m.  S.  of  Porto  Seguro.  —  A  town  in  the 
prov.  of  Para,  abt.  55  m.  W.  of  Montalegra. 

Prse'cipe,  n.  [Lat.  imp.  of  prweipere ,  to  give  rules,  or 
precepts.]  {Law.)  A  slip  of  paper  upon  which  the 
particulars  of  a  writ  are  written.  It  is  lodged  in  the 
office  out  of  which  the  required  writ  is  to  issue.  —  An 
original  writ,  of  which  pnecipe  is  the  first  word,  com¬ 
manding  the  porson  to  whom  it  is  directed  to  do  a  thing, 
or  to  show  cause  why  he  has  not  done  it.  It  is  as  well 
applied  to  a  writ  of  right  as  to  other  writs  of  entry  and 
possession.  —  Bnuvier. 

Praieojf'nita,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  prsecogn it  us,  from  pr.v ,  be¬ 
fore,  and  cognoscere,  to  know.]  Things  previously 
known  in  order  to  understand  something  else. 

Pr«eeor'<lia,  n.  pi.  [Lat.,  from  prte,  before,  and  cor, 
cordis,  the  heart.]  ( Anat .)  The  diaphragm;  also,  the 
thoracic  viscera  and  the  epigastrium.  —  Dunglison. 

Prjeeor'dial,  a.  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  region 
of  the  heart.  —  Dunglison. 

Pric'fect,  n.  {Roman  Hist.)  A  common  name  appli¬ 
cable  to  various  functionaries.  The  most  important  was 
the  Brief ectus  urbi ,  or  warden  of  the  city,  whoso  office 
existed  at  an  early  period  of  Roman  history,  but  was  re¬ 
vived  under  Augustus,  with  new  and  greatly  altered 
and  extended  authority,  including  the  whole  powers 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order  in 
the  city,  and  an  extensive  jurisdiction  civil  and  criminal. 
The  Prnfectus  prietori  was  the  commander  of  the  troops 
that  guarded  the  emperor’s  person. 

Prie'iiomen,  n.  See  Cognomen. 

Pr.Tt  ext  a,  n.  [Lat.]  {Roman  Antiq.)  A  long  white 
robe,  bordered  with  purple,  worn  by  the  Roman  priests 
and  magistrates,  and  also  by  boys  of  the  patrician  class 
until  the  age  of  seventeen.  It  was  likewise  worn  by 
matrons  on  occasions  of  religious  ceremony,  and  by 
girls  until  they  were  married. 

Prse'tor,  n.  {Roman  Hist.)  According  to  Livy,  the 


office  specially  distinguished  by  this  name  was  insti¬ 
tuted  B. c.  366,  when,  after  the  Licinian  Rogations.  L. 
Sextius  had  been  elected  the  first  plebian  consul.  The 
patres  refused  to  ratify  his  election,  unless  a  pnetor  and 
two  curule  aaliles  were  elected  out  of  their  own  body. 
Part  of  the  functions  of  the  pnetor  was  to  administer 
justice  between  Roman  citizens;  in  B. c.  246  another 
praetor,  called  peregrinus,  was  appointed  to  judge  in 
suits  between  Roman  citizens  and  foreigners;  after 
which  time  the  former  prtetor  received  the  epithet  ur- 
bonus.  The  two  praetors  determined  their  offices  by  lot. 

Prse'torian  Guards.  {Roman  Hist.)  A  body  of 
troops  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  army  by  double 
pay  and  superior  privileges,  and  so  named  because 
when  first  instituted  they  kept  watch  and  ward  round 
the  pnetoriuin,  or  general’s  tent,  were  formed  into  nine 
or  ten  cohorts,  and  made  body-guards  by  Augustus  (b.  c 
27-a.  d.  14).  Claudius  I.  having  been  raised  by  them 
to  the  throne  in  41,  gave  to  each  a  donation  of  $600. 
Their  expectations  or  demands  in  that  respect  rose  so 
high,  that  Hadrian,  in  117,  complained  that  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  a  Ca?sar  had  cost  him  twelve  millions  and  a  half 
dollars.  The  emperor  Pertinax  was  murdered  by  them 
March  28,  193,  alter  which  they  openly  put  the  empire 
up  to  auction,  proclaiming  from  the  ramparts  that  the 
Roman  world  was  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  highest  bid¬ 
der,  and  it  was  ‘‘knocked  down”  to  Didius  Julianus. 
Septimius  Severus  banished  them,  on  pain  of  death, 
100  miles  from  the  capital,  and  remodelled  the  force, 
establishing  the  office  of  praetorian  prefect,  in  197. 
During  a  popular  tumult,  they  were  besieged  by  the 
citizens  in  their  camp  in  238.  Diocletian  abolished  their 
privileges,  and  reduced  their  numbers  in  303.  Constan¬ 
tine  I.  suppressed  them  in  313. 

Prse'tori nan.  n.  {Roman  Antiq.)  The  place  in  a  camp 
where  the  Roman  general  {Pnetor)  hnd  his  tent  pitched. 

Pra'ga,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  govt,  of  Warsaw,  on 
the  Vistula,  opposite  to  Warsaw,  with  which  it  commu¬ 
nicates  by  a  bridge  of  boats  ;  pop.  4,000. 

Pragmat  ic,  Pragmat  ical,  a.  [Vr.pragmatique ; 
Lat.  pragmaticus,  pragmatikos ,  from  jiragma,  that 
which  is  done,  from  prasso,  to  do,  to  act.J  Forward  to 
intermeddle;  meddling;  impertinently  busy  or  officious 
in  the  concerns  of  others  without  leave  or  invitation. 

P.  sanction.  {Hist.)  A  solemn  decree  or  ordinance 
of  a  monarch  or  legislature  on  some  matter  of  im¬ 
portance.  The  phrase  seems  to  have  originated  with 
the  Byzantine  monarch?,  but  was  early  introduced  into 
France,  and  is  now  more  particularly  applied  to  several 
of  the  more  important  state  decrees.  The  principal  of 
these  are  —  1.  The  ordinance  of  Louis  IX.  iu  1269,  by 
which  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church  were  estab¬ 
lished. —  2.  That  of  Charles  VII.  of  France,  in  1438, 
occasioned  by  the  schism  in  the  Church  between  the 
Council  of  Basle  and  Pope  EugeniusIV.  It  confirmed  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Basle,  and  declared  its  suprem¬ 
acy  over  the  Pope. —  3.  The  ordinance  confirming  the 
decrees  of  the  same  Council,  adopted  in  Germany  in  1439 
by  the  Diet  of  Mentz.  —  4.  The  instrument  by  which 
Charles  VI.,  emperor  of  Germany,  in  1722,  endeavored 
to  secure  his  dominions,  failing  male  issue,  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  the  archduchess  Maria  Theresa.  —  5.  The  instru¬ 
ment  by  which  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  in  1759,  settled 
the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
upon  his  third  son  and  his  descendants. 

Pragmatically,  adv.  In  a  meddling  manner ;  im¬ 
pertinently. —  In  a  manner  that  displays  the  connec¬ 
tion  and  causes  of  occurrences. 

Pra^mat'iealneKS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  prag¬ 
matic. 

Prag'matism,  n.  State  of  being  pragmatic. 

Prag'inat ist,  n.  One  who  intermeddles.  —  One  who 
practices  pragmatism. 

Pra'gruerie,  n.  {Pr.  Hist.)  The  French  nobles,  insti¬ 
gated  by  the  Dukes  of  Bourbon  and  Alencon,  and  the 
Counts  of  VendOme  and  Dunois,  rebel bed* against  Charles 
VII.  in  1440.  They  quitted  the  court  and  retired  to 
Blois,  taking  with  them  the  Dauphin  Louis,  then  a 
minor;  and  the  movement  received  the  name  of  Pra- 
guerie  from  the  Hussite  war.  The  people  declared  for 
Charles  VII.,  and  the  refractory  nobles  speedily  made 
submission. 

Prague,  {praigA  a  city  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  on  the 
Moldau,  160  m.  N.N.W.  of  Vienna,  and  75  m.  SS.E.  of 
Dresden,  Lat.  50°  5'  19"  N.,  Lon.  14°  25'  22"  E.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Moldace,  over  which  is  a  bridge  of  six¬ 
teen  arches,  160  m.  from  Vienna.  The  town  may  be 
said  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  the  whole  surrounded 
by  a  moat  and  earthen  mound.  Prague,  long  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  Bohemia,  contains  the  ruins  of  what  was  once 
the  residence  of  the  sovereign.  The  university  is  the 
oldest  in  Germany,  having  been  founded  by  Charles  IV., 
in  1348  ;  the  other  principal  buildings  are  a  palace  (but 
less  ancient  than  the  university),  containing  150  rooms; 
the  cathedral,  a  fine  old  Gothic  structure;  the  Them- 
kirche, containing  the  tomb  of  Tycho  Brahe;  and  the 
church  of  St.  Gulins,  standing  on  the  spot  where  Huss 
preached.  Of  public  buildings  generally,  such  as 
churches,  convents,  schools,  and  family  mansions, 
Prague  contains  more  than  most  towns  of  the  same  size. 
The  theatre  is  large;  it  has  a  fine  hospital,  orphan- 
houses,  and  a  lying-in  hospital.  Tin?  manufactures  are 
linen, cotton, silk  goods,  hats,  paper,  brass- ware,  jewelry, 
plated  goods,  glass,  tobacco,  mathematical  and  musical 
instruments.  Prague  has  several  times  been  exposed  to 
the  calamities  of  war,  and  was  taken  by  storm  iu  No¬ 
vember,  1741.  for  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,’ then  Emperor. 
In  1744.  the  king  of  Russia  bombarded  and  took  it, 
making  the  garrison,  consisting  of  16,<M)o  men.  prisoners 
of  war,  but  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it  in  the  same 
year.  In  1757  he  again  besieged  it,  but  ineffectually  ; 


I  and  again  in  1848  it  was  once  more  bombarded,  and 
more  cruelties  of  war  perpetrated.  It  is  the  birthplace 

I  of  Jerome  of  Prague.  l*op.  142,588. 

Pralian,  a  town  of  Australia,  near  Melbourne;  pop. 
10,000. 

Prai rial,  { pra-re'al,)  n  See  Calendar,  $  6. 

Pral'rie,  n.  [Fr.,  an  extensive  meadow.]  A  large 
tract  of  level  or  rolling  land,  destitute  of  trees,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  grass,  the  soil  of  which  is  usually  ver.i  fertile. 
The  term  is  applied  in  the  U.  8.  to  designate  the  va>t 
natural  meadows  or  plains  which  are  found  principally 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  These  prairies  or  sa 
vannahs,  as  they  are  also  called  in  the  South,  are  divid¬ 
ed  l»y  Flint 
into  three 
classes  :  —  1. 

The  heathy  or 
bushy  prai¬ 
ries,  which 
have  springs, 
and  are  cov- 
e  r e  d  with 
small  shrubs, 
bushes.grape- 
vines,  Ac. ; 
very  common 
in  Indiana, 

Illinois,  and 
Missouri. — 2. 

Dry  or  roll- 
ing  prairies , 
which  are 
generally  Fig.  2154.  —  prairie. 

destitute  of 

water,  and  almost  all  vegetation,  except  grass.  They  are 
the  most  common  ami  extensive;  the  traveller  may 
wander  for  days  in  these  vast  and  nearly  level  plains 
without  wood  or  water,  and  see  no  object  rise  above 
the  horizon.  In  this  kind  of  prairies*  roam  immense 
herds  of  buffaloes.  —  3.  The  alluvial  or  wet  prairies, 
which  form  the  third  and  smallest  division.  They  aro 
covered  with  a  rich  vegetation  of  tall  rank  grass.  The 
soil  is  deep,  black,  friable,  and  fertile,  and  abounding 
with  pools  left  by  the  floodings  of  the  rainy  season  (Pig. 
2154).  Herds  of  buffaloes  are  also  found  in  these  prai¬ 
ries  ;  and  between  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers  there 
are  droves  of  wild  horses.  Grizzly-bears  are  met  with 
above  the  Mandan  villages,  ami  badgers,  beavers,  otters, 
foxes,  wolves,  raccoons,  opossums,  squirrels,  porcupines, 
and  skunks,  inhabit  the  same  region.  The  prairie  re¬ 
gion  of  the  West  occupies  a  vast  extent  of  territory, 
extending  over  the  eastern  part  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
the  southern  portion  of  Michigan,  the  southern  part  of 
Wisconsin,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  States  of  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  and  the  northern  portion  of  Missouri,  gradually 
passing,  in  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  into  the 
arid  or  desert  region,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  t lie  Rocky 
Mountains,  called  The  Plains. 

Prai'rie,  in  Arkansas,  an  E.  central  co.;  area ,  about 
1,060  sq.  m.  Rivers.  W  bite  and  Cypress  rivers,  and  I)es 
Arc  Bayou.  Surface ,  nearly  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Brownsville.  Pop.  abt.  9,500.  —  A  township  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Prairie,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Yolb  co.,  abt 
10  m.  N.W.  of  Woodland. 

Prairie,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Edgar  co.;  pop.  abt. 
1,400.  —  A  township  of  Hancock  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. — 
A  township  of  Shelby  co. ;  pop.  abt.  800. 

Pra  irie.  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Henry  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,500.  —  A  township  of  Kosciusko  co.;  pnp.  abt. 
2,000.  —  A  post-township  of  Tipton  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,100. 
—  A  township  of  Warren  co. ;  pop.  abt.  900.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  White  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Prairie,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Davis  co.:  pop.  592. — 
A  township  of  Delaware  co. ;  pop.  349. —  A  township  of 
Keokuk  co.;  pop. bib. —  A  township  of  Mahaska  co. ; 
pop.  1,227. 

Prairie,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Randolph  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  3,500. 

Prairie,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.;  pop.  abt. 
1,900.  —  A  township  of  Holmes  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

Prai'ric  Pity,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Cumberland  co., 
abt.  16  in.  S  S.E.  of  Mattoon. —  A  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  McDonough  co.,  abt.  23  m.  S.W.  of  Galesburg; 
pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Prairie  Pity,  in  Kansas ,  a  post-village  of  Douglas 
co.,  abt.  15  m.  S.  of  Lawrence. 

Prairie  Pity,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Bates  co.# 
abt.  15  m.  S.S.E  of  Butler. 

PrairiePreek, 
in  Indiana ,  en¬ 
ters  West  Fork  of 
White  River  from 
Daviess  co.  —  A 
post-township  of 
Vigo  co.;  pop.  abt. 

2,200. 

PrairiePreek, 

in  Iowa,  enters 
Red  Cedar  River 
from  Linn  co. — A 
township  of  Du¬ 
buque  co. ;  pop. 

870. 

Prairie-dog.  n. 

{/.obi.)  A  small 
rodent  animal, 
the  Cynomis  lu- 
doi'icianus,  allied 
to  the  Marmot, 
and  found  on  the 
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prairies  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  about  16  inches 
in  length,  the  tail  being  abt.  2%  inches.  The  color  of 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  is  a  light,  dirty  reddish- 
brown,  mingled  with  gray,  and  with  a  few  black  hairs 
above,  the  under  parts  being  a  dirty  white,  the  whiskers 
moderately  long  and  black.  It  lias  been  named  P.-D. 
from  the  supposed  resemblance  of  its  warning  cry  to  that 
of  a  small  dog;  but  the  resemblance  is  by  no  means 
close.  The  P.-D.  does  not  inhabit  the  rich  grass-covered 
prairies  where  the  buffalo  abounds,  but  those  which, 
from  want  of  water,  exhibit  a  comparatively  scanty 
vegetation:  and  in  these  it  is  to  he  found  in  vast  num¬ 
bers,  being  gregarious  in  its  habits,  burrowing  in  the 
ground,  and  throwing  up  mounds  of  earth,  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  which  the  little  creature  often  sits  us  if  on  watch. 
The  whole  extent  of  a  great  level  prairie  is  often  cov¬ 
ered  with  these  hillocks. 

Prai'rie  «laa  (  pra'ree  du  sheen,)  in  Wisconsin, 

a  post-village,  cap.  of  Crawford  co.,  abt.  100  m.  W.  of 
Madison.  It  is  well  located,  handsomely  built,  and  is  a 
place  of  much  business  activity.  I*op.  abt.  3,000. 

Prairie  <1  ti  Ro'ehcr.  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of 
Randolph  co.,  abt.  1-1  m.  N.W.  of  Kaskaskia. 

Prairie  <lti  Sac,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Sauk  CO.,  abt.  25  m.  VV. N.W.  of  Madison  ; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  2,500. 

Prairie  drove,  in  Arkansas,  9.  locality  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  near  Boston  Mountain,  memorable  as  the  scene  of  a 
desperate  and  sanguinary  battle  during  the  late  Civil 
War.  In  Dec.,  1862, Gen.  Blunt, at  the  head  ofabt.15,000 
Union  troops,  encountered  about  the  same  number  of 
Confederates  under  Gen.  Hindman.  The  conflict  waged 
with  obstinate  courage  upon  both  sides  until  night, 
when  the  Confederates,  under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
withdrew.  The  National  loss  was  1,148,  of  whom  167 
were  killed  and  70S  wounded;  that  of  the  Confederates 
was  reported  to  he  1,317,  hut  is  estimated  much  more, 
as  the  number  of  killed  alone  was  over  1,000. 

Prairie  Kotidc,  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  Kala¬ 
mazoo  co. ;  pap.  abt.  1.600. 

Prairie*  Springs,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Jackson  co. ; 
pop.  1,041. 

Prairie'toai,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Vigo  co., 
abt.  7  m.  S.S  VV.  of  Terre  Haute. 

Prairie'ville*  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Clinton  co.,  abt. 
12  m.  >.VV.  of  Frankfort. 

Prairieville*  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Barry  co., 
abt.  58  in.  W.S  VV.  of  Lansing. 

Praiirievillo,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Pike  co., 
abt.  66  m  N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Praise,  n.  [Ger.  preis,  praise;  Fr.  prix;  It.  prezzo , 
pregio,  from  Lat .pretium,  value,  price.]  Commendation 
bestowed  upon  a  person ;  approbation  or  admiration  ex¬ 
pressed  ;  encomium. 

— A  glorifying  or  extolling;  ns,  praise  to  God. 

— The  ground,  object,  or  reason  of  praise. 

— v.  a.  To  extol  ;  to  applaud;  to  commend  ;  to  eulogize. 

—To  glorify  in  worship;  to  magnify. 

Praise'lesH,  Without  praise. 

Prais'er,  n.  One  who  praises,  commends,  or  extols; 
an  applamler;  a  commander. 

Praiseworthily,  (praz'wur-thi-ly,)adv.  In  a  praise¬ 
worthy  manner. 

Praiseworthiness,  (-war-,)  n.  Quality  of  being 
praiseworthy,  or  of  deserving  commendation. 

Praise  worthy.  ».  Deserving  of  praise  or  applause ; 
commendable;  laudable. 

Pralls'ville,  in  Nefo  Jersey,  a  village  of  Hunterdon 
co.,  abt.  5  in.  N.  of  Lanibertville. 

Pram,  Frame,  Praam. n.  See  Praam  and  Perma. 

(Nant.)  A  flat-bottomed  boat  used  in  the  Baltic. 

Prance',  v.  n.  To  spring  or  bound,  as  a  horse  in  high 
mettle. —  To  ride  with  bounding  movements;  to  ride 
ostentatiously.  —  To  walk  or  strut  about  in  a  showy 
manner,  or  with  warlike  parade. 

Pran'cer,  n.  A  horse  that  prances. 

Pran  dial,  a.  [Lat.  prandium ,  a  repast.]  Pertaining 
to  a  repast. 

Prank',  v.  a.  [Ger.  prangm ,  to  show  off ;  Du.  pronlcen.j 
To  adorn  in  a  showy  manner;  to  dress  or  decorate  to 
ostentation. 

—n.  A  ludicrous  or  merry  trick,  or  a  mischievous  act, 
rather  for  sport  than  injury;  a  freak;  a  frolic. 

Prank'er,  n.  One  who  dresses  iu  a  showy  manner. 

Prank'iMh.  a.  Full  of  pranks. 

Prase,  n.  [Gr.  prason ,  a  green  leek.]  (Min.)  A  dark 
leek-green  variety  of  quartz,  thecolorof  which  is  caused 
by  an  admixture  of  hornblende. 

Pras'cnlitc,  n.  [Gr.  prason,  and  lithos,  stone.]  (Min.) 
A  green,  prismatic  variety  of  iolite. 

Pras'i nons,  a.  [From  Gr.  prason,  a  leek.]  Having  the 
color  of  a  leek ;  grass-green. 

Prasi'tcs,  ».  [Gr.  prasites,  from  prasion,  hoarhound.] 
(Med.)  Wine  in  which  the  leaves  of  hoarhound  have 
been  infused.  —Dunglison. 

Pra'soiil,  a.  [Gr .prason,  and  eidos,  form.]  Resembling 
prase. 

Pra'soil,  n.  [Gr.]  A  leek  ;  also,  a  sea-weed  as  green  as 
a  leek. 

Prate',  v.  n.  [Du.  praaten,  from  praat,  talk.]  To  talk 
much  and  without  weight,  or  to  little  purpose ;  to  he 
loquacious. 

_ e.  a.  To  utter  foolishly. 

—n.  Continued  talk  to  little  purpose;  trifling  talk;  un¬ 
meaning  loquacity. 

Pra  ter.  «.  One  w  ho  talks  much  to  little  purpose,  or  on 
trifling  subjects. 

Pra  tie,  n.  (Com.)  Same  as  Pratique,  q.  r. 

Pril'ti  11  cole,  n.  (Znhl.)  A  European  species  of  plovi-r. 

Pra'ttntrly.  arfu.  With  much  idle  talk;  with  loquacity. 

Pratique,  ( prat'eek,)  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  praticu.}  (Cum.)  A 


license  for  the  master  of  a  ship  to  trade  in  a  certain  port, 
or  ports,  or  upon  a  certificate  that  the  place  from  whence 
he  came  is  not  annoyed  with  an  infectious  disease;  —  a 
term  used  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

Pra  to,  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Florence,  9  in.  N.W. 
of  Florence.  Manuf.  Silks,  wuolleiis,  hats,  and  soap. 
1  ‘up .  12,500. 

Prat  tle,  v.  7i.  [Qer. pruteln.J  To  talk  much  and  idly, 
like  a  child;  —  to  he  loquacious  on  trifling  subjects. 

— n.  Trilling  talk;  loquacity  on  trivial  subjects;  prate. 

Prat  t  lenient,  u  Prattle;  prate. 

Prat'tler,  n.  One  who  prattles;  an  idle  talker. 

Pratts'l>nr^',  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Talbot  co., 
al>t.  4a  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Prattsbiirg;',  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Stoiibeu  co.,  abt.  50  m.  S.S.E.  of  Rochester ; pop. 
(1870),  2,479. 

Pratt's  l.aiMlin^,  in  Missouri ,  a  village  of  Perry  co., 
abt.  6  in.  8.  by  E.  ot  St.  Louis. 

Pratts'ville,  or  Pratt  ville,  in  Alabama,  a  town 
of  Autauga  co.,  abt.  14  in  N.VV.ot  Montgomery.  It.  con¬ 
tains  sewral  extensive  manufactories;  pop.  abt.  6,000. 

PrattKville,  in  Georgia,  u  village  of  Monroe  co.,  abt. 
16  m.  N.W.  of  Macon. 

Prattsville,  in  Maryland,  a  village  of  Alleghany  co^ 
abt.  13  m.  E.  of  Cumberland. 

Prsittsville,  in  New  Vorl ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Greeue  co.,  abt.  50  in.  VV.N.VV.  of  Albany  \pop.(  1870 j 
1,240. 

Prav'ity,  n.  [Lat.  pravitas,  from  pravus,  perverse.] 
Corruption;  malignity;  depravity;  want  of  rectitude. 

Prawn',  n.  (tool.)  The  Palawan  serratus ,  a  crusta- 
ceous  animal ;  a  species  of  Macroura,  or  Long-tailed 
Decapod,  well  known  and  esteemed  as  an  agreeable  arti¬ 
cle  of  food.  It  is  generally  about  three  Inches  long,  and 
of  a  pale-red  color,  which  is  brightest  in  the  antenme, 
and  especially  in  the  swimmeret  of  the  tail.  Its  frontal 
spine  extends  beyond  the  peduncle  of  the  middle 
antennae;  it  is  curved  upward  at  the  tip,  with  seven  or 
eight  spines  above,  and  live  beneath. 

Prax  'is,  n.  [Gr.,  from  prassein,  to  do  ]  Uso;  practice. 
—  An  example  or  form  to  teach  or  practice. 

Praxiteles,  ( praz-it'-e-kes ,)  a  celebrated  Greek  sculp¬ 
tor,  a.  about  560  u.  c.,  who  executed  several  tine  statues, 
in  bronze  and  marble,  of  Bacchus,  a  satyr,  Venus,  and 
Apollo.  An  ancient  copy  of  one  of  his  works,  the 
Apollo  Sauroctonos,  is  the  only  example  extant.  He 
•excelled  by  the  grace,  tenderness,  and  finish  of  his 
works.  He  was  esteemed  as  second  to  Phidias  only,  lie 
executed  a  series  called  The  Labor  of  Hercules,  tor  the 
temple  erected  to  that  hero  at  Thebes.  Pliryne,  the 
celebrated  Thespian  courtezan,  was  his  mistress,  and 
served  as  the  model  for  his  statues  of  Venus.  Two  of 
his  sons  acquired  fame  us  sculptors.  1).  about  280  B.  C. 

Pray',  v.  n.  [Fr.  prier ;  It. pregare ;  Lat. precari,  from 
greets,  a  prayer.]  Toimploreor  tosupplicate;  to  ask  with 
earnestness,  or  zeal,  as  for  a  favor,  or  for  something  de¬ 
sirable. —  To  address  the  Supreme  Being  with  solemnity 
and  reverence,  with  adoration,  confession  of  sins ;  suit- 
plication  for  mercy,  and  thanksgiving  for  blessings 
received. 

— v.  a.  To  supplicato;  to  imploro;  to  entreat;  to  urge. — 
To  ask  as  a  supplicant;  to  implore;  to  petition. — To 
ask  or  entreat  in  ceremony  or  form;  to  effect  or  move 
by  prayer;  —  generally  followed  by  an  adverb  or  prepo¬ 
sition. 

Pray  er,  n.  A  supplicant;  a  person  who  prays. 

Prayer,  (prdr,)  n.  Act  of  asking  for  a  favor,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  with  earnestness.  —  A  solemn  address  to  the 
Supreme  Being;  the  practice  of  supplication.  —  A  for¬ 
mula  of  church-service,  or  of  worship,  public  or  private. 

Passive  prayer.  A  state  of  mystic  contemplation,  in 
which  the  soul  and  intellectual  faculties,  concentrated 
in  the  adoration  of  God,  yield  only  to  the  impulses  of 
grace. 

Prayer-booU,  ( prdr-boolc ,)  n.  A  book  containing 
prayers,  or  the  forms  of  devotion,  public  or  private. 

Prayer'ful,  a.  Given  to  prayer;  devotional;  using 
much  prayer. 

Pi'ay  4*a*'fnlly,  adv.  With  much  prayer. 

Pi*ayer  Till  ness,  n.  The  use  of  much  prayer. 

Prayer'less,  a.  Not  using  prayer;  habitually  neg¬ 
lecting  the  duty  of  prayer  to  God. 

Prayer'lessly,  adv.  In  a  prayerless  manner. 

Prayerless'ness,  w.  Total  or  habitual  neglect  of 
prayer. 

Prayer'- meeting?,  n.  An  assemblage  or  gathering 
for  the  purpose  ot  prayer. 

Pray  Tug*  n.  A  form  of  prayer;  a  prayer  made. 

Pray  ing?ly,  adv.  With  supplication  or  prayer  to  God. 

Pre^  [Lat.  jtru:.]  A  particle  which,  prefixed  to  words 
derived  from  the  Latiu,  marks  priority  of  time,  place, 
or  rank. 

Preaccusa'tion,  n.  A  former  or  previous  accusa¬ 
tion. 

Preach,  ( preech ,)  v.  n.  [Fr.  prtclier ;  Sp.  predicar; 
Lat.  pnedicjre,  from  jnu,  nud  die  t,  to  cry  out,  to  pro¬ 
claim. J  To  pronounce  a  public  discourse  on  a  religious 
subject,  or  from  a  text  of  Scripture.  —  To  discourse  on 
the  gospel  way  of  salvation  and  exhort  to  repentance. 

— v.  a.  To  proclaim;  to  publish  in  religious  discourses. 
— To  inculcate  in  public  discourse.  —  To  deliver  iu  pub¬ 
lic,  as  a  discourse.  —  To  inculcate  publicly;  to  teach 
with  earnestness. 

Preacll'er,  n.  One  who  preaches  or  discourses  pub¬ 
licly  on  religious  subjects. 

— One  who  inculcates  anything  with  earnestness.  I 

Preacll'ership,  n.  The  office  or  position  of  a 
preacher.  (R.) 

Preach 'ing?,  n.  The  act  of  preaching;  a  public  re¬ 
ligious  discourse. 


(Eccl.  I/ist.)  The  modern  system  of  preaching  was 
unknown  in  the  early  Church.  The  general  mode  then 
was  for  the  priest  to  read  portions  of  the  Old  or  New 
Testament,  and  explain  or  enforce  the  precepts  which 
they  contained.  Generally,  sermons  were  delivered 
whenever  the  Scriptures  were  read,  and  sometimes  sev¬ 
eral,  by  different  persons  at  the  same  meeting.  Some 
of  Chrysostom's  sermons  occupied  two  hours  in  the  de¬ 
livery,  though  this  was  the  time  generally  allotted 
to  the  whole  service.  About  the  13th  century,  the 
scholastic  divines  directed  their  chief  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  were  hence  called 
Bible  divines,  and  honored  wit’ll  the  pompous  titles  of 
profound,  sublime,  wonderful,  seraphic,  angelic  doctors. 
They  introduced  a  new  and  artificial  mode  ot  preaching, 
called  declaring.  Before  this  time,  the  clergy  generally 
adopted  postulating,  or  expounding  a  large  portion  of 
Scripture,  sentence  by  sentence.  By  the  new  method, 
the  preacher  read  a  text  out  of  some  hook  and  chapter 
of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  dividing  it  into  several 
parts  and  expounding  them ;  and,  generally,  the  more 
numerous  the  divisions  and  sub-divisions,  the  better 
an'd  more  highly  was  he  esteemed.  The  opposition  to 
this  textual  mode  of  preaching  continued  tor  upwards 
of  a  century,  but  at  length  it  came  generally  to  prevail. 
The  divisions  or  parts  of  a  modern  sermon  are  usually 
the  introduction,  the  proposition,  the  illustration,  and 
the  application. 

Pa'cach'-anaaB,  n.  One  who  preaches  ;  —  used  in  cou- 
tempt. 

Breaeli'inent,  w.  A  sermon  mentioned  in  contempt; 
a  discourse  affectedly  solemn. 

Prcacqiaaaaiti',  v.  a.  To  acquaint  beforehand. 

PrcacqiQaiBit'aaicc,  n.  A  previous  acquaintance. 

P  react',  v.  a.  To  perforin  beforehand. 

Preac'taoaa,  n.  A  previous  action. 

Preadain'ic,  PreacBamit'ic,  a.  Existing  before 
Adam. 

P  road  'a  ill  fit  OS,  w.  pi.  People  supposed  to  have  lived 
before  Adam;  or  those  who  advocate  the  existence  of 
such  people.  —  The  legendary  traditions  of  the  East 
speak  of  nations  and  empires  subsisting  before  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  Adam,  and  of  a  line  of  kings  who  ruled  over 
them.  The  subject  has  been  taken  up,  in  modern  times, 
by  Isaac  Lapeyrere,  in  his  work  Prnadamitn,  1655, 
wherein  he  endeavors  to  show  that  Adam  was  tIjo  an¬ 
cestor  of  the  Jews  only,  the  Gentiles  being  descended 
from  a  long  anterior  creation. 

Proailiniiiist  ra  t  ion,  ii.  A  previous  administra¬ 
tion. 

PB*cn<BBBiOBB'i*h,  v.  a.  To  admonish  beforehand. 

Preadiiionition,  (-mo-nish'un,)  n.  Previous  ad¬ 
monition  or  warning. 

Pr4*a«rvi*rt£sc,  v.  a.  To  announce  publicly,  to  adver¬ 
tise  beforehand. 

Pre'amble,  «.  [Fr.  priambule,  from  prte,  and  andndo, 
ambulare,  to  go  about.  1  An  introduction  to  a  discourse 
or  w'riting;  the  introductory  part  of  a  statute,  which 
states  the  reasons  and  intent  of  the  law. 

— v.  a.  To  preface;  to  introduce  with  previous  remarks. 

— v.  n.  To  serve  as  a  preface. 

Pr<*ainTniIiii\v.  a.  [Lat.  praambulusJ]  Relating  to 
a  preamble;  introductory. 

Prcangel,  (pai-ang'el,)  a.  A  Dutch  residency  of  Java, 
in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  island. 

Pre'&BBEioccBice*  v.  a.  To  announce  previously. 

Freanite|BCiMil't inintc,  u.  Applied  to  the  fourth 
syllable  Iroin  the  end  of  a  word. 

Pa’cappomt',  v.  a.  To  appoint  beforehand. 

PreappoiBit'moiit,  n.  A  prior  appointment. 

Pa'oappreheBi'siOBB,  n.  An  opinion  formed  before 
examination. 

PB*cassnB*'aBB«*e,  n.  A  previous  assurance. 

PB’caii'«lieBBce,  n.  (Law.)  Precedence  or  rank  at  the 
bar  among  lawyers  ;  light  of  previous  audience. 

PreB'caid,  w.  [Fr.  prebende ;  L.  Lat.  prabenda,  from 
Lat.  pneheo,  to  give.]  (Eccl.)  Income  or  oilier  provi¬ 
sion  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  a  so-called  prebend¬ 
ary,  out  of  the  revenue  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church.  After  the  definite  constitution  of  chapters  lor 
the  maintenance  of  the  daily  religious  services  in  the 
bishop’s  church,  or  in  other  churches  similarly  estab¬ 
lished,  endowments  were  assigned  to  them,  which  were 
to  he  distributed  (pntbenda)  infixed  proportions  among 
the  members.  These  portions  were  called  portirmes 
cunonicie  or  priebendsr.  To  the  prebend  was  commonly 
attached  a  residence.  The  person  enjoying  a  prebend 
is  called  a  prebendary. — The  name  prebend  is  also  given 
to  ail  endowment  assigned  to  a  cathedral  church  lor  the 
maintenance  of  a  secular  priest. 

Preb'endary,  n.  See  Prebend. 

Preb'le,  Edw  ard.  See  Surp'.FMi  nt. 

Preble.  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Adams  co  ;  pop. 
abt.  1,300. 

Q^reble,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Fillmore  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  S00.  ,  ,  .  , 

PB*eEi>9e,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  townshipju 
Cortland  co.,  about  150  m.  VV.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  (1870) 
1,150.  .  .  T  .. 

Pb*oB>Io,  in  Ohio,  a  VV.S.W.  co.,  adjoining  Indiana;  area 
abt.  450  sq.  m.  Livers.  Franklin,  St.  Claii’s,  and  Four 
Mile  creeks.  Surface,  nearly  level;  soil,  very  fertile. 
Cap.  Eaton.  Pop.  abt.  33,000. 

Preble,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Brow’n  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  900.  ‘  , 

Pre'C*»BBt,  n.  [Lat.  precans,  precantts.j  A  person  who 

Preea'rioiiN,  a.  [Lat.  precarius,  from  precnf,  to  pray.] 
Depending  <>n  the  will  or  pleasure  of  another;  held  by 
courtesy;  liable  to  be  changed  or  lost  at  the  pleasure  :>f 
another.  —  Held  by  no  certain  tenure;  depending 
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unknown  or  unforeseen  causes  or  events;  uncertain; 
doubtful;  dubious. 

Pre  carlo  us  1  y,  adv.  At  the  will  or  pleasure  of  others  ; 
dependently  ;  by  an  uncertain  tenure. 

Preoa'rioiisness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  pre¬ 
carious;  uncertainty  ;  dependence  on  the  will  or  pleas¬ 
ure  of  others,  or  on  unknown  events. 

Prec'ative,  Prec'atory,  a.  [ Lat.  precativus,  pre- 
catorius ,  from  prccari ,  to  pray.]  Beseeching;  suppli¬ 
cating. 

Precatory  words.  (Law.)  Expressions  in  a  will,  pray¬ 
ing  or  requesting  that  a  thing  shall  be  done. 

Precaution,  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  prsecautio ,  from  prsc, 
and  cargo,  cautus ,  to  guard  against.]  Previous  caution 
or  care.  —  Caution  previously  employed  to  prevent  mis¬ 
chief  or  secure  good. 

— v.  a.  To  caution,  or  warn,  or  advise  beforehand,  for  pre¬ 
venting  mischief  or  securing  good. 

Precau'tional,  a.  Precautionary. 

Precau  tionary,  a.  Proceeding  from,  or  containing, 
previous  caution ;  adapted  to  prevent  mischief  or  secure 
good. 

Precautions,  (shus,)  a.  Taking  precautions. 

PreeJiu'tiousIy,  adv.  With  precaution. 

Precede',  V.  a.  [Fr. prtcider;  Lat.  prsecedo ,  from  prse, 
and  cedo ,  to  go.]  To  go  before  in  the  order  of  time;  to 
cause  to  take  place  in  prior  time.  —  To  go  before  iu  rank 
or  importance. 

Precedence,  or  Preced  ency,  n.  Act  or  state  of 
going  before,  with  respect  to  time;  antecedence;  priority. 

— State  of  going  or  being  before  iu  rank  or  dignity,  or  the 
place  of  honor;  the  right  to  a  more  honorable  place; 
the  foremost  in  ceremony. 

Precedent,  a.  Going  before  in  time;  anterior;  ante¬ 
cedent;  previous. 

■ — n.  Something  done  or  said  that  may  serve  to  be  adduced 
as  an  example  to  authorize  a  subsequent  act  of  the  like 
kind. 

(Law.)  A  judicial  decision,  interlocutory  or  final, 
which  serves  as  a  rule  or  authority  for  future  deter¬ 
mination  in  similar  or  analogous  cases. 

Pre'eeilentecl.  a.  Having  a  precedent;  authorized  by 
an  example  of  a  like  kind. 

Precedential,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a  precedent. 

Preced'ently, adv.  Beforehand;  antecedently. 

Precentor,  n.  [Fr.  pricenle.ur ,  from  Lat.  pm,  and 
cantor ,  a  singer.]  ( Eccl .)  The  leader  of  a  choir.  In 
almost  all  the  old  cathedrals  of  Europe,  he  was  the  first 
dignitary  of  the  chapter,  ranking  next  to  the  dean,  and 
superintended  the  choral  service  and  choristers. 

Precentorship,  n.  The  employment  or  office  of  a 
precentor. 

Pre'cept,  n.  [Fr .precepte;  Lat.  prseceptum .  from  prw- 
cipio ;  from  pm,  and  capio,  to  take  ]  Anything  com¬ 
manded  or  enjoined  as  an  authoritative  rule  of  action, 
but  applied  particularly  to  commands  respecting  moral 
conduct. 

(Law  )  A  command  in  writing. 

Precep  t! ve,  a.  [Lat.  prscceptivus .]  Giving  precepts 
or  commands  for  the  regulation  of  moral  conduct;  con¬ 
taining  precepts. —  Directing  iu  moral  conduct;  giving 
rules  or  directions;  didactic. 

Precep  tor,  n.  A  teacher;  an  instructor;  the  teacher 
of  a  school ;  sometimes  the  principal  teacher  of  an  acad¬ 
emy  or  seminary. 

Precept o'rial,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  preceptor. 

Preccp'tory,  a.  Giving  precepts. 

Precep  t ress,  n.  A  female  teacher. 

Precession,  (-se.sk' un.)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prsccedo , 
pragma.?.]  Act  of  going  before. 

P.  of  the  Equinoxes.  (A  sir  on.)  A  slow  retrograde  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  equinoctial  points  from  E.  to  W.,  or  contrary 
to  the  order  of  the  signs.  The  pole,  the  solstices,  the 
equinoxes,  and  all  the  other  points  of  the  ecliptic  have 
a  retrograde  motion,  and  are  constantly  moving  from 
E.  to  W.,  or  from  Aries  toward  Pisces,  &c.,  by  means 
of  which  the  equinoctial  points  are.  carried  farther  and 
farther  back  at  the  rate  of  about  50]^"  each  year;  con¬ 
sequently,  as  the  stars  are  immovable,  and  the  equinoxes 
go  backward,  the  stars  appear  to  have  an  eastward  mo¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  them;  for  this  reason,  the  longitude 
of  all  the  stars,  which  are  reckoned  from  the  first  point 
of  Aries,  or  the  vernal  equinox,  are  constantly  increas¬ 
ing.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  precession  of  the  equi¬ 
noxes ,  that,  the  constellations  seem  to  have  changed  the 
positions  assigned  to  them  by  the  ancient  astronomers. 
The  equinoctial  points,  during  the  time  of  Aristarchus 
and  the  oldest  astronomers,  were  fixed  to  the  first  stars 
of  Aries  and  Libra;  but  the  signs  do  not  answer  now  to 
the  same  points.  The  stars,  also,  which  were  then  in 
conjunction  with  the  sun  when  he  was  in  the  equinox, 
are  now  a  whole  sign, or  thirty  degrees,  to  the  eastward 
of  it.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  first  star  of  Aries  is 
nowin  the  portion  of  the  ecliptic  called  Taurus,  while 
the  stars  of  Taurus  are  in  Gemini;  those  of  Gemini,  in 
Cancer;  and  so  on.  The  stars,  moreover,  which  rose  or 
set  at  any  particular  season  of  the  year  in  the  time  of 
Eudoxus,  Hesiod,  Virgil,  Pliny,  Ac.,  do  not  answer  their 
descriptions  at  the  present  day.  This  apparent  motion 
of  the  stars  was  first  observed  l»y  Hipparchus  of  Rhodes, 
about  120  C.  C.  He  noticed  that  the  longitudes  of  the 
stars  were  greater  than  had  been  observed  by  Ti mocha- 
res,  and  than  they  were  in  the  sphere  of  Eudoxus,  who 
wrote  380  years  before  Christ.  Tho  gradual  change  in. 
the  longitude  of  the  stars  was  also  observed  by  Ptolemy ; 
but  be  understated  the  quantity,  making  it  only  one 
degree  in  a  hundred  years,  which  is  only  equal  to  30" 
per  year.  The  quantity  of  this  change  was  calculated 
by  Y-liang,  a  Chinese  astronomer,  in  the  year  721.  to  be 
one  degree  in  eighty-three  years,  which  is  at  the  rate 
of  43%"  p vr  year.  Tho  precession  lias  been  made  even 


more  than  this  by  some  modern  astronomers;  but  it  is 
more  usually  taken  as  we  have  given  it  above,  at  50%" 
per  year.  The  true  explanation  of  the  cause  ol  preces¬ 
sion  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  physical 
astronomy.  Even  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  unsuccessful  in 
solving  the  problem  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner. 
More  modern  astronomers,  however,  such  as  D’Alem¬ 
bert,  Euler,  Laplace,  anil  Simpson,  have  succeeded  in  it. 
According  to  their  theory,  the  phenomenon  is  owing  to 
the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth,  which  itsell  arises 
from  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  Since  more  matter  has 
thus  been  accumulated  round  the  equatorial  parts  than 
anywhere  else  on  the  earth,  the  sun  and  moon,  when  on 
either  side  of  the  equator,  by  attracting  this  surplus 
matter  at  every  return,  bring  the  equator  sooner  under 
them  than  if  no  such  accumulation  of  matter  existed. 

Processional,  Relating  to  precession. 

Pre'cinct,  n.  [0  Fr  .preclude;  Lat.  pracinctus,  a  gird¬ 
ing,  from  pm,  and  cingo,  cinctus,  to  gird  ]  A  territorial 
district  or  division;  t lie  limit,  bound,  or  exterior  line 
encompassing  a  place.  —  Bounds  of  jurisdiction,  or  the 
whole  territory  comprehended  within  the  limits  ol  au¬ 
thority. 

Pre  cinct,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Boone  co.,  abt.  80  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

I* r cc ions,  (presk 'us, )  a.  [Fr .  pricieux ;  La t.  preiiosus, 
from  pretium,  price.  J  Of  great  price  or  value;  costly; 
as,  a  jtre.cious  stone. — Of  great  value  or  worth;  very 
valuable;  highly  valued;  much  esteemed.  —  Worthless; 
contemptible ;  —  used  ironically. 

Precious  metals.  Gold  and  silver  were  adopted  as 
standards  of  value  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  his¬ 
torical  aera;  and  their  fitness  for  money  was  evident 
even  to  barbarians.  They  are  hard  and  not  subject 
to  oxidation,  and  therefore  they  can  be  kept  and 
handled  with  comparatively  little  loss.  They  have  a 
brilliant  lustre,  suitable  for  articles  of  ornament ;  and 
the  peculiarity  of  the  lustre,  color,  and  high  specific 
gravity  renders  them  easily  distinguishable  from  other 
substances,  and  makes  imitations  difficult.  They  are 
fusible  and  malleable,  so  that  they  can  be  made  into 
any  form,  or  stamped  with  any  impression,  and  the 
hardness  will  protect  the  form  or  impression  from  wear¬ 
ing  out.  Both  metals  are  found  pure,  so  that  savages 
would  become  accustomed  to  their  use  before  learning 
to  smelt  the  ores  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead.  Both  metals 
are  rare,  and  thus  a  small  quantity  has  served  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  large  value  of  other  articles;  and  wealth  in  tire 
form  of  gold  and  silver  could  readily  be  concealed,  or 
transported  from  one  country  to  another.  There  are 
other  hard,  rare,  and  lustrous  metals,  but  they  cannot 
readily  be  refined,  or  their  lustre  is  not  peculiar,  or  the 
supply  is  not  regular,  or  they  have  no  recognized  value 
in  the  arts;  and  thus  gold  and  silver  are  to-day,  as  they 
were  5,000  years  ago,  the  best  of  all  metals  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  money.  The  quantity  of  P.  M.  was  small  when 
Athens  began  to  throw  the  brilliancy  of  her  intelligence 
and  genius  over  the  ancient  world.  About  the  year  600 
b.  c.,nine  bushs.  of  wheat  could  be  bought  for  an  ounce  of 
silver  in  Greece ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  bush,  of  wheat  cost 
15  cents  of  our  money.  Tho  advance  of  civilization  was 
accompanied  by  an  increased  production  of  gold  and 
silver.  There  were  mines  of  both  metals  in  Egypt, 
Thrace,  Armenia,  Spain,  and  tho  dominions  of  Attica. 
Spain  had  the  richest  mines,  and  the  placers  in  the 
Asturias  produced  $1,000,000  annually  for  a  time,  and  a 
silver  mine  at  Guadalcanal  yielded  300  pounds  of  metal 
daily.  The  spoils  of  Persia  added  greatly  to  the  stock 
of  the  precious  metals  in  Greece,  and  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  an  ounce  of  silver  would  buy  only  3  bushels 
of  wheat,  or  only  one-third  as  much  as  three  centuries 
earlier.  In  Italy,  previous  to  the  first  Punic  war,  gold 
and  silver  were  still  very  scarce  and  high  in  price,  but 
when  “  the  senate  and  people  of  Home”  became  masters 
of  the  world,  wealth  poured  in  upon  them  from  all  the 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  bushel  of  wheat 
which  cost  the  twentieth  of  an  ounce  of  silver  350  b.  c. 
cost  an  ounce  and  a  third  in  the  middle  of  the  first  cen¬ 
tury.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  empire  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  was  $200,0  -0,000,  and  that  emperor  received 
$150,000,000  in  legacies  from  his  friends.  Cicero  received 
$800,000  in  fees,  a  sum  which  has  probably  never  been 
paid  to  any  modern  lawyer.  C.  C.  Isidorus,  besides 
large  estates  and  4,000  slaves,  had  $15,000,000  coin  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  calculating  the  value  of  the  money 
according  to  weight.  Jacobs  estimates  the  total  stock 
in  the  Roman  empire  in  40  a.  i>.  at  $1,750,000,000.  As 
civilization  declined,  the  quantity  of  the  P.  M.  decreased, 
and  Alaric  consented  to  spare  Rome  for  $1,500,000,  and 
40  years  later  the  Eternal  City  had  some  difficulty  in 
raising  $1,200,000  to  lmy  off  Attila.  The  annual  average 
wear  of  coin  is  estimated  at  about  one  part  in  360;  and 
when  this  continues  for  centuries  with  no  new  supply,  it 
makes  a  great  reduction.  According  to  the  estimate  of 
Jacobs  there  were,  in  1492,  only  $170,000,000  of  the  P.  M. 
in  Christendom.  Previous  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
the  New  World  yielded  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  annually  to  Spain.  In  1548  Zacatecas  began  to 
produce  its  treasures;  Sombrerete  in  1555,  and  Guana¬ 
juato  in  1558.  In  1557,  a  miner  named  Bartolome  de 
Medina  discovered  the  process  of  extracting  silver  from 
the  common  ores  by  amalgamation,  which  augmented 
considerably  the  production.  In  16  0,  the  mines  of 
Cerro  Pasco  were  discovered.  The  great  bonanza  of 
Real  del  Monte  was  opened  in  1762,  yielding  $15,000,000 
in  22  years.  The  mines  of  Ilualgayo  in"  Peru,  were 
found  in  1771,  and  three  years  after  the  placers  of  the 
Ural,  which  were  known  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  were 
rediscovered.  It  was  estimated  in  1777  that  two-fifths 
of  the  silver  of  Mexico  was  obtained  by  smelting,  but 
this  was  probably  an  exaggeration ;  and  when  Humboldt 
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was  in  the  country,  only  one-sevonth  was  taken  out  by 
means  of  fire.  The.  miues  of  Catorce  were  opened  in 
1778,  and  proved  to  be  very  rich,  the  mine  ot  Padre 
Flores  yielding  $1,600,000  the  first  year.  The  mines  of 
Guarisamey,  near  Durango,  became  productive  in  1783. 
The  great  bonanza  of  Ramos,  that  yielded  $18,000,000  in 
nine  years,  was  opened  in  1798.  The  mines  of  Mexico 
continued  to  increase  in  productiveness  until  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  which  was  a  war  of  races  —  the  Mexicans  against 
the  Spaniards, —  the  latter  being  in  a  small  minority,  but 
possessing  most  of  the  wealth,  mining,  and  commercial 
knowledge  and  enterprise  in  the  country.  They  were 
driven  out,  and  with  them  went  three-fourths  of  the 
men  who  had  the  money  and  brains  to  conduct  large 
mining  operations.  The  production  fell  from  $22,0<)0.0()0 
to  less  than  one-third  that  amount,  hut  it  soon  began  to 
increase  again,  and  from  1850  to  1860  it  was  as  large  as 
from  1795  to  1805.  The  most  notable  mining  districts 
opened  in  the  19th  century  have  been  the  placer  district 
of  San  Francisco,  in  Sonora,  in  1803;  the  Milkowka 
placers  in  Siberia,  in  1816;  the  silver  district  of  Fresuil)r\ 
in  1824;  the  silver  district  of  ChaHarcillo,  Chili,  in  1832; 
the  silver  district  of  Guadalupe  y  Caloo,  in  1834;  the 
silver  district  of  Guadalcanal,  in  Spain,  about  18M0;  the 
placers  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  in  Siberia,  in  1830;  the 
placers  of  the  Sacramento  basin,  in  1849;  the  placers  of 
Australia,  in  1851  ;  the  placers  of  New  Zealand,  in  1857  ; 
the  placers  of  British  Columbia,  in  1858;  the  placers  of 
Colorado,  in  185y;  the  silver  district  of  Washoe,  in 
1859;  the  Nevada  iron-pan  amalgamation,  in  1860:  the 
silver  and  gold  of  Idaho,  in  1861;  the  placers  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  in  1862.  —  The  stock  of  coin  in  Christendom  iu 
1866,  ilia}'  he  thus  estimated: 

Stock  at  end  of  1850  . . $4,412,000,000 

Production  from  1851  to 

1866,  inclusive . $2,600,000,000 

Wear  and  loss  ...  $250,000,000 
Used  in  the  arts  600,000,000 

Sent  to  Asia  .  800,000,000 

Total  deduction 

for  16  years  ...  -■  1,750,000,000 

Net  gain  from  1851  to  1866  ... -  750,000,000 

Stock  at  end  of  1866  . $5,162,000,000 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  now  when  or  how  the  differ¬ 
ence  arose  between  the  market  values  of  gold  and  silver. 
It  may  be  said  that  they  are  almost  equally  suitable  for 
the  purposes  of  money.  Gold  lias  a  higher  specific 
gravity,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  higher  polish,  but  the 
difference  in  these  respects  is  not  great  enough  to  cause 
a  difference  of  50  per  cent,  in  values  between  them. 
There  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  relative  values 
were  ever  proportional  to  the  relative  supplies.  We 
have  no  precise  information  about  supplies  before  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  At  that  time  an  ounce 
of  gold  was  worth  11*4  ounces  of  silver.  In  the  course 
of  three  centuries  previous  to  1800.  t lie  stock  of  the  P. 
M.  in  Christendom  had  increased  $5,800,000,000,  of  which 
two-thirds  in  value  and  96  per  cent,  iu  weight  whs 
silver;  so  that  if  the  value  of  the  two  metals  had  been 
proportionate  to  the  supply,  one  ounce  of  gold  ought  to 
have  been  worth  30  of  silver  in  1800.  Notwithstanding 
the  immense  production  of  silver  in  the  18th  century, 
the  relative  value  of  tho  two  metals  was  precisely  the 
same  in  1816 as  in  1717  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  vastly 
greater  relative  production  of  gold  since  1849,  the  rela¬ 
tive  values  have  scarcely  changed.  We  observe,  too, 
that  although  gold  is  very  scarce  in  India  and  Asia,  it 
does  not  bear  so  high  a  price  as  in  Europe.  The  mere 
fact  that  gold  is  worth  15  limes  as  much  per  pound  as 
silver  makes  a  demand  for  it,  because  it  is  so  much  more 
convenient  for  use.  Although  the  values  have  not  been 
regulated  strictly  by  the  supplies,  it  is  certain  that  they 
liavo  been  affected  by  them.  In  consequence  of  a  great 
increase  in  the  supply  of  gold  during  the  life  of  Julius 
Ca'sar.  an  ounce  from  being  worth  17  ounces  of  silver 
fell  to  bo  worth  only  9;  and  in  the  last  300  years 
gold  has  risen,  relatively,  more  than  30  per  cent,  in 
value.  It  was  expected  about  185-i,  when  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  the  Californian  and  Australian  gold  mines  was 
no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt,  that  the  relative  value  of 
gold  would  soon  fall  as  much  as  it  had  risen  iu  the  1<  th 
century,  hut  this  expectation  has  not  been  realized.  It 
is  impossible  now  to  foresee  or  to  form  any  confident 
opinion  whether  gold  will  fall  in  value,  as  compared 
with  silver,  if  the  present  relative  production  is  main¬ 
tained.  It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  the  market 
would  soon  be  overstocked  in  Christendom  if  there  was 
no  outlet.  Gold,  except  for  purposes  of  small  change, 
in  sums  less  than  two  dollars  and  a  half,  is  far  more 
convenient  than  silver,  and  is  preferred  for  most  of  the 
purposes  of  coin;  and  that  preference  will  extend  to 
llindostan  anil  China  so  soon  as  we  have  no  more  silver 
to  spare.  We  have  now  an  excess  of  silver,  or  we  would 
not  ship  so  much  away,  and  so  soon  as  we  have  no  longer 
an  excess,  the  European  and  American  merchants  in 
Asia  will  tell  their  customers  that  they  must  take  gold 
in  payment.  The  more  intelligent  Chinese  see  the  great 
advantages  of  a  currency  of  gold  coin  over  a  bartering 
for  silver  bars,  so  the  more  l\ M.  have  already  come  into 
considerable  use,  and  those  Asiatics  who  have  done 
business  in  California  and  Australia  will  help  to  make 
the  change.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  all  the  gold 
must  be  confined  to  Europe  and  America,  while  Asia 
should  continue  her  demand  for  silver,  then  a  great  fall 
in  the  relative  price  of  gold  within  a  brief  period  would 
have  to  be  admitted  ;  but  that  proof  cannot  be  furnished. 
The  coinage  of  all  the  nations  fixes  the  comparative 
prices  in  such  a  manner  that  no  change  can  occur  with¬ 
out  overcoming  obstacles  which  did  not  exist  20u  years 
ago.  Throughout  Christendom  the  governments  ami 
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the  merchants  say  that  one  ounce  of  gold  shall  be  worth  I 
16  of  silver:  and  to  prevent  any  question  about  tliei 
precise  relation,  coins  of  both  metals  are  in  universal 
use  with  a  conventional  value.  The  value  is  conven¬ 
tional  to  a  great  degree;  we  know  that  it  does  uot  bear 
any  precise  proportion  to  the  supply.  If  the  value  is 
now  conventional,  why  should  not  the  conventionality 
stand  ?  A  change  in  such  a  matter  necessarily  implies 
loss  and  inconvenience.  The  present  relative  prices  of 
the  two  metals  are  very  well  suited  to  the  wants  of  com¬ 
merce.  NVe  can  pay  large  sums  in  gold  without  over¬ 
loading  a  man:  wo  can  pay  small  sums  in  silver  with 
coin  not  too  small  to  be  handled  or  carried  in  the  pocket, 
it  would  he  very  inconvenient  to  have  all  our  coin  of 
equal  value  per  pound,  for  then  large  sums  would  be 
burdens,  or  small  coin  would  be  too  small  for  our  fingers, 
in  fact,  two  metals  are  hardly  enough,  and  so  copper 
and  brass  have  been  used  for  coinage  by  most  civilized 
nations,  in  addition  to  the  I \  M.  Chevalier  says,  “No¬ 
body  can  say  that  some  day  silver  may  not  also  undergo 
a  great  fall,  brought  about  by  a  production  which 
should  he  distinguished  by  the  two  following  charac¬ 
teristics:  Of  being  much  greater  in  comparison  with  the 
employments  to  which  it  had  hitherto  been  applied,  and 
of  being  produced  under  more  favorable  circumstances, 
that  isat  less  cost  per  kilogramme  for  the  metal  obtained. 
There  are  strong  reasons  for  thinking  that  if  the  United 
States  annexed  Mexico,  and  penetrated  further  into  the 
regions  of  Central  America,  this  event-  would  not  he  of 
tardy  accomplishment  under  the  auspices  of  a  race  so 
industrious  and  energetic.”  See  p.  2015;  Gold,  p.  1097. 

Previously,  ado.  Valuably;  to  a  great  price.*— Con¬ 
temptibly: —  in  irony. 

Pro'ciousiiess.  n.  Quality  of  being  precious;  valu¬ 
ableness;  great  value;  high  price. 

Pre'cipe,  n.  {Law.)  See  PhjECIPB,  and  Precept. 

Precipice,  ( p re' si-pis,)  n.  [ Kr. ;  hat.  prwcipHium,  from 
pneceps.]  A  steep  descent  of  land;  a  fall  or  descent  of 
land  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so;  a  steep  descent  in 
general 

■•recip  ient,  a.  Directing  or  commanding 

Prccipif abil  ity,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
preei  pi  table. 

Precip'ilablc,  a.  That  maybe  precipitated  or  cast 
t<>  tin*  bottom,  as  a  substance  in  solution. 

Procip'ilance,  Precipitancy,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  precipitate;  haste  in  resolving;  forming  an 
opinion  or  executing  a  purpose  without  due  delibera¬ 
tion:  headlong  hurry  ;  rash  haste. 

Precipitant. a.  [Fr.;  Lat. prsecipitans.]  Fallingor 
rushing  headlong;  rushing  down  with  velocity. 

“  Downright  into  the  world’s  first  region  throws 
Ilia  flight precipitant."  —  Hilton. 

— Hasty;  urged  with  violent  haste.  —  Rashly  hurried  or 
hasty  ;  as,  a  precipitant  rebellion.  —  Unexpectedly 
brought  on  or  hastened. 

Prccip'ilantly,  ado.  With  great  haste;  with  rash, 
unadvised  haste;  with  tumultuous  hurry. 

Precip  itanlncss,  n.  Precipitation;  the  quality  of 
being  precipitant. 

Precipitate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  precipitcr ;  Lat.  prsecipito, 
from  prte,  and  caput ,  ahead.]  To  throw  headlong.  —  To 
urge  or  press  with  eagerness  or  viulenco;  to  hasten;  to 
hurry  blindly  or  rashly. 

M  It  may  precipitate  their  designs,  and  prove  dangerous.”— Bacon. 

— To  throw  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  as  a  substance  in 
solution. 

— v.  n.  To  fall  headlong.  —  To  hasten  without  preparation. 
— To  fall  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  as  a  sediment,  or  any 
substance  in  solution. 

—  a.  Falling,  flowing,  or  rushing  with  steep  descent. — 
Headlong:  over-hasty;  .rashly  hasty.  —  Adopted  with 
haste,  or  without  due  deliberation.  —  Terminating 
speedily  in  death:  hasty  ;  violent. 

— n.(Chem.)  Any  substance  which, having  been  dissolved 
in  a  fluid,  is  thrown  down  in  a  solid  form,  on  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  some  other  substance  capable  of  decomposing  the 
compound.  Precipitates aro  generally  in  a  finely-divided 
or  flocculent  state. 

Preei  pi  lately,  ado.  Headlong ;  with  steep  descent. 
—  Hastily:  with  rash  haste ;  without  due  caution. 

Precipitat  ion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat  prsecipitatio.]  Act  of 
precipitating  or  throwing  headlong. —  A  falling,  flowing, 
or  rushing  down  with  violence  and  rapidity.  —  Great 
hurry;  rash,  tumultuous  haste;  rapid  movement. — Act 
or  operation  of  throwing  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  any 
substance  held  in  solution. 

Precipitator,  n.  A  person  who  urges  on  rashly,  or 
with  vehemence. 

Precipitous,  a.  Very  steep.  —  Headlong;  directly 
or  rapidly  descending. —  Hasty;  rash. 

Precipitously,  ado.  With  steep  descent;  in  violent 
haste. 

Precipitousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  pre¬ 
cipitous;  steepness  of  descent.  —  Rash  haste. 

Preeis,  (  prase',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  precise  or  abridged  state¬ 
ment  or  view  ;  —  hence,  an  abstract ;  summary.  Webster. 

Precise',  a.  [Fr.  precis  :  Lat.  pnecisug ,  from  pnccido, 
from  prre.  and  cado,  to  cut.]  Having  determinate  limita¬ 
tions  ;  not  loose,  vague,  uncertain,  or  equivocal ;  exact ; 
definite;  accurate.  —  Characterized  by  superstitious  ex¬ 
actness  or  excessive  nicety  in  conduct  or  ceremony  ; 
punctilious ;  formal. 

Precisely,  ado.  Exactly ;  nicely ;  accurately ;  in  exact 
conformity  to  truth  or  to  a  model.  —  With  excess  of 
formality;  with  scrupulous  exactness  or  punctilious¬ 
ness  in  behavior  or  ceremony. 

Preeiseliess,  n.  Quality  of  being  precise ;  exactness  ; ' 
rigid  nicety. —  Excessive  regard  to  forms  or  rules;  rigid  | 
formality. 


Precisian,  (-sizh'an,)  n.  One  who  is  precise  or  rigidly 
exact  in  the  observance  of  rules. 

Precisianism,  (- sizh’an-izm ,)  n.  Excessive  exact¬ 
ness:  superstitious  rigor. 

Prccis'inaiist,  n.  One  who  is  very  precise. 

Pi  decision,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  prsecisio. ]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  precise;  exact  limitation;  exactness; 
accuracy;  correctness;  definiteness. 

Preclude',  V.  a.  [It.  preclude*'* ;  Lat.  prtccludo ,  from 
pne,  and  claudo ,  to  shut.]  To  shut  to  ;  to  close;  tostop. 
(R.)  —  To  prevent  from  entering  by  previously  shutting 
the  passage,  or  by  any  previous  measures; — hence,  to 
hinder  from  access,  possession,  or  enjoyment;  to  debar; 
to  shut  otf. 

Preei usion, (- ldu'zhun ,)  n.  [Lat.  preeclutio .]  Act  of 
precluding;  act  of  shutting  out  or  preventing  from 
access  or  possession  ;  the  state  of  being  prevented  from 
entering,  possession,  or  enjoyment. 

Preclu  sive,  a.  Shutting  out. —  Tending  to  preclude; 
hindering  by  previous  obstacles. 

Preei u'sively,  ado.  In  a  preclusive  manner. 

Precocious, {pre-ko'shus,) a.  [  Fr. precoce;  Lat .prtecox, 
pracocis,  from  pra •,  and  co'/ws ,  to  cook,  to  ripen.]  Ripe 
before  the  proper  or  natural  time;  early  ripe;  prema¬ 
ture;  early,  (r.) 

— Ripe  in  understanding  at  an  early  age;  having  the  men¬ 
tal  powers  early  developed. 

Preco'cionsly,  a  do.  With  premature  ripeness  or 
forwardness. 

Precocity,  Preco'oiousness,  n.  [Fr.  precocite.) 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  precocious;  rapid  growth 
and  ripeness  before  the  usual  time:  premat  ureness. 

*  (Physiol.)  A  forced  or  unnatural  maturity  either  of 
the  body  or  the  mind.  The  annals  of  science  are  full  of 
remarkable  instances  of  male  and  female  precocity  :  it 
is,  however,  believed  that  the  premature  development  of 
the  mind  and  intellectual  faculties  forms  hut  a  small 
proportion  of  the  instances  of  early  maturity  compared 
with  the  development  of  the  corporeal  and  animal  facul¬ 
ties.  It  has  been  found  that  precocity  of  the  mind  is 
generally  attained  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  body,  and  like 
an  over-forced  flower,  the  clever  and  intellectual  hoy,  if 
he  grows  to  adult  age,  becomes  a  dull  and  commonplace 
man,  even  should  he  not  lapse  into  idiocy;  while  the 
unnatural  development  of  animal  passions  is  still  more 
likely  to  end  in  fatuity.  Parents,  in  natural  pride  of 
their  offspring,  too  often  act  most  injudiciously,  and 
Vhere  a  child  shows  early  talent,  wit,  or  shrewdness, 
not  only  foster,  but  force  and  encourage  it  by  displaying 
their  child’s  abilities  on  all  occasions,  and  feeding  the 
already  too  active  frame,  instead-of  checking,  or  keep¬ 
ing,  by  prudent  restriction,  the  precocious  tendency  sub¬ 
dued  and  under  control,  by  a  suspension  of  the  mental, 
and  a  development  of  the  physical  education  of  the 
child;  in  other  words,  by  keeping  back  all  books  and 
study,  and  encouraging  play,  exercise,  and  open-air 
recreations. 

Precog'itale,  v.  a.  [Lat.  prxcogitare ,  from  prre,  and 
capita  re,  to  think.]  To  consider  or  contrive  beforehand. 

Prccog'itatiou,  n.  Forethought;  previous  consider¬ 
ation. 

Precognition,  (- lcog-nish'un ,)  n.  [Lat. prxeagnitio, 
from  prsccognoce.re ,  to  foreknow.]  Previous  knowledge  ; 
antecedent  examination. 

Precollec'tion,  n.  A  previous  collection. 

Precoin 'pose,  v.  a.  To  compose  previously. 

Preconceit'*  n.  An  opinion  previously  formed.  • 

Preconceive',  v.  a.  To  lorm  a  conception  of  before¬ 
hand  ;  to  form  a  previous  notion  of. 

Preconcep  tion,  n.  Conception  or  opinion  previously 
formed. 

Preconcert',  v  a.  To  concert  beforehand;  to  settle 
by  previous  agreement. 

Precon'cert,  Preconcer'tlon,  n.  An  agreement 
previously  made. 

Preconcert 'eilly,  ado.  By  previous  agreement. 

Preconcer t'ed ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  preconcerted,  or  previously  arranged. 

Precondemn,  (- kon-demn', )  v.  a.  To  condemn  before¬ 
hand. 

Precondomna'tion,  n.  Condemnation  determined 
or  pronounced  beforehand. 

Precondition,  n.  A  previous  condition. 

Precon  torsiicd',  a.  Conformed  previously,  or  in  an¬ 
ticipation. 

Precon lorm'ity,  n.  Previous  conformity. 

Precoi! '«! uer ,  V.  a.  To  conquer  previously,  or  before¬ 
hand. 

Preconsent',  n.  Consent  previously  given. 

Preconsign,  (sin',)  v.  a.  To  make  a  consignment 
beforehand. 

Preconsol'idate,  a.  Previously  consolidated. 

Preeon'stitnte,  v.  a.  To  establish  beforehand. 

Precon  tract,  n.  A  contract  previous  to  another. 

— v.  a.  To  contract  or  bargain  beforehand. 

— v.  n.  To  form  a  previous  agreement  or  contract. 

Precontrive',  v.  a.  To  contrive  beforehand. 

Preeor'dial,  a.  [Fr. ;  from  Lat.  prcrcordia,  from  pro:, 
before,  and  cordis,  tin*  heart.]  (Med.)  Pertaining  to  t lie 
region  of  the  heart. — Dunglison. 

Precur'sive,  a.  Indicating  something  to  follow  ;  pre¬ 
cursory. 

Preen  r'sor,  n.  [Fr.  pricursmr ;  Lat.  precursor,  from 
prtp,  and  curro,  to  run.]  A  forerunner;  lie  or  that  which 
precedes  au  event  and  indicates  its  approach;  a  har¬ 
binger. 

Precursory,  a.  Preceding  as  the  harbinger;  indi¬ 
cating  something  to  follow. 

Preila'eean,  n.  A  carnivorous  animal. 

Predaceous,  a.  [From  Lat.  vrxda ,  prey,  booty.] 
Living  by  prey. 
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Pre'dal,  a.  [Lat.  pra>da.]  Pertaining  to  prey,  booty,  or 
plunder:  practicing  plunder. 

Predate',  v.  a.  To  date  earlier  than  the  actual  time. 

Prcd'atorily,  adv.  In  a  predatory  manner. 

Pr«»d'atory,  a.  [Lat.  preedatorius,  from  jtrada .]  Char¬ 
acterized  by  plundering;  practicing  rapine. —  Hungry; 
rapacious ;  ravenous. 

Pre'ilecay,  n.  Premature  decay. 

Predeceaise',  v  a.  To  die  before  some  other  person  or 
event. 

— n.  The  decease  of  one  person  before  another. 
Predecefc'ftive,  a.  Preceding. 

Prcdt»cc*'sor,  n.  [Fr.  predecessevr ,  from  Lat.  pra>, 
and  decedo ,  decessus ,  to  depart.]  A  person  who  has  gone 
away  before,  or  preceded  another  in  the  same  office. 

Predeclsiro'.  v.  a.  To  announce  beforehand. 

Prcdcdica/tion,  n.  A  dedication  performed  before¬ 
hand. 

Pre<Icfl no',  v.  a.  To  define  previously. 

Prcdclibci'ii'tion,  n.  A  deliberation  previously 
made. 

Prcddincii/tioia,  n.  Previous  delineation,  or  repre¬ 
sentation. 

P redesign,  (•sin.)  v.  a.  To  design  or  purpose  before¬ 
hand;  to  predetermine. 

Predestina'riaia,  n.  One  who  believes  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  predestination. 

— a.  Pertaining  to  predestination. 

Predes't oitatc,  v.a.  [Fr.  predrstiner;  It.  predesti- 
nare,  from  Lat.  pru-destino,  prsedestinatus,  from  prte,  be¬ 
fore,  and  destino ,  to  fix,  to  determine.]  To  determine, 
appoint,  or  ordain  beforehand,  by  an  unchangeable  pur¬ 
pose;  to  predetermine;  to  preordain. 

— a.  Predetermined;  foreordained;  decreed. 

Pi'cdcstiiiia'tfioii,  n.  Act  of  predestinating,  or  of 
decreeing,  or  foreordaining  events. 

(Theol.)  A  term  applied  to  the  supposed  decrees  of 
God,  by  which  he  hath,  from  all  eternity,  unchangeably 
appointed  whatsoever  comes  to  pass;  more  especially 
foreordaining  certain  individuals  of  the  human  race  to 
everlasting  happiness,  and  foreordaining  the  rest  to 
everlasting  misery.  According  to  Article  XVII.  of  the 
English  Church,  “  Predestination  to  life  is  the  everlast¬ 
ing  purpose  of  God,  whereby  (before  the  foundations  of 
the  world  were  laid)  he  hath  constantly  decreed  by  his 
Counsel,  secret  to  us,  to  deliver  from  curse  and  damna¬ 
tion  those  whom  he  hath  chosen  in  Christ  out  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  to  bring  them,  by  Christ,  to  everlasting  salva¬ 
tion,  as  vessels  made  to  honor,”  &c.  The  Westminster 
Confession  further  declares,  that  “ although  God  knows 
whatsoever  may  or  can  come  to  pass,  upon  all  supposed 
conditions,  yet  hath  lie  not  decreed  anything  because 
ho  foresaw  it  as  future,  as  that  which  would  come  to 
pass  upon  such  conditions.”  Yet,  “  neither  is  God  the 
author  of  sin,  nor  is  violence  offered  to  the  will  of  the 
creatures,  nor  is  liberty,  or  contingency  of  second  causes, 
taken  away,  but  rather  established.”  This  doctrine  is 
not  peculiar  to  Christianity,  but  is  to  be  found  among  the 
Stoicn  and  other  ancient  6ccts,  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
points  of  Mohammedanism.  The  controversy  concern¬ 
ing  it  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  Christian  Church 
about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century.  Pelagius  and 
others,  about  this  time,  denied  the  doctrine  of  predesti¬ 
nation,  and  were  strenuously  opposed  by  Augustine,  who 
was  the  first  to  expound  and  work  this  doctrine  into  a 
system.  After  the  time  of  Augustine,  his  opinions  were 
very  generally  adopted,  and  were  maintained  by  the 
whole  of  the  earlier  Reformers.  The  Lutherans,  however, 
afterwards  abandoned  them  ;  and  they  are  now  generally 
known  as  Calvinistic  doctrines,  from  John  Calvin,  of 
Geneva,  who  maintained  them  with  great  vigor  and 
clearness.  The  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  predesti¬ 
nation  among  the  Protestants  came  subsequently  to 
receive  the  name  of  Remonstrants,  or  Arminians,  from 
James  Arminius,  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden,  in 
1G02.  There  are  two  kinds  of  predeslinarians,  —  the 
supralapsarians ,  who  maintain  that  God  did  originally 
and  expressly  decree  the  fall  of  Adam,  in  order  to  dis¬ 
play  his  justice  and  mercy;  and  the  sublapsuria7is,  who 
maintain  that  God  only  permitted  the  fall  of  Adam  ;  but 
the  distinction  is  now  little  observed.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  Jansenists  were  the  great  main¬ 
tainors  of  the  Augustiuian  doctrine.  This  is  one  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  which  is  beyond  the  sphere  of 
our  finite  faculties. 

Predes  (iiaative,  a.  Predestinating;  determining 
previously. 

Predeft'tinator,  n.  One  who  predestinates  or  fore¬ 
ordains. —  One  who  holds  to  predestination. 

Pi*<Mlc*Ji'tiiie,  v.  a.  To  predestinate;  to  decree  before¬ 
hand  ;  to  foreordain. 

Q*B'<‘<lotca*'oG&BiiaE>Ic,  a.  That  may  be  predetermined. 

Predeter'niinalc,  a.  Determined  beforehand. 

Predet4?r'in  illation,  n.  Previous  determination  ; 
purpose  formed  beforehand. 

( i’heol .)  That  concurrence  of  God  which  determines 
men  in  the  performance  of  their  actions,  good  or  evil; 
called  physical  determination,  or  premotion. 

Predeter'mine,  v.  a.  To  determine  beforehand ;  to 
settle  in  purpose  or  counsel. 

— To  doom  by  previous  decree. 

— v.  7i.  To  determine  beforehand. 

b*<5*  <1  aa  I,  a.  [Sp. ;  from  Lat.  pr.rdium,  a  farm.]  Con¬ 
sisting  ol  lands  or  farms;  as,  predial  estates. — Attached 
to  land  or  farms. —  Growing  or  issuing  from  land. 

I*ro€li<*ahil'ity,  n.  The  quality  of  being  predicable, 
or  capable  of  being  affirmed  of  something. 

Predi'<*al>lc,  a.  [Fr.;  Lat. prxedicalnl is. ]  That  may 
beatlirmed  of  something;  capable  of  being  attributed  to. 

— n  (Lag.)  A  term  which  can  be  affirmatively  predicated 
of  several  others.  The  notions  expressed  by  such  teruia 
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are  said  to  be  formed  by  the  faculty  termed  abstraction , 
after  the  particular  circumstances  characterizing  each 
individual  have  been  withdrawn  from  it.  The  predica¬ 
bles  are  commonly  said  to  be  five:  genus ,  species ,  differ- 
ence ,  property ,  and  accident  (which  are  either  separable 
or  inseparable). 

Predir'aiiienl.  [Fr. ;  Lat. prsedicamentum,  from 
priedicn.\  Class  or  kind  described  by  any  definite 
marks;  particular  situation  or  state;  —  particularly,  an 
unfortunate  or  trying  position. 

— pi.  ( Log. )  Same  as  Categories,  q.  v. 

■*re<l  ii'uinon'lal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  predicament. 

Pi'eil'icaii!,  n.  A  preaching  friar;  a  dominican. 

Pre'd  icale,  v.  a.  [Lat.  pnedico ,  prndicatus ,  from 
pros,  and  dico ,  to  publish.]  To  affirm  one  thing  of 
another. 

— v.  n.  To  comprise  an  affirmation. 

— n.  ( Logic.)  I*,  is,  of  the  two  terms  of  a  proposition,  that 
which  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  other. 

Predication,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  prudicatio.]  Affirmation 
of  something,  or  the  act  of  affirming  one  thing  of 
another.  —  The  act  of  preaching,  or  delivering  a  6ermon. 

Pre'dlcative,  a.  Expressive  of  affirmation. 

Pre'dicatory,  a.  Positive;  expressing  affirmation. 

Predict/,  v.  a.  [Lat.  prtrdictus ,  from  prse,  and  dico,  to 
say,  to  tell.]  To  tell  beforehand,  as  something  that  is 
to  happen;  to  foretell ;  to  prognosticate. 

Prediction,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  pnedictio.)  A  previous 
declaration  of  future  events ;  prophecy;  prognostication. 

Predictive,  a.  [Lat.  prsediclivus.]  Foretelling; 
prophetic. 

Predict'ively,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  prediction. 

Predict/or,  n.  A  foreteller;  one  who  prophesies. 

Predilection,  {-di-jest' yun,)  n.  Digestion  too  soon 
performed. 

Preililect/,  v.  a.  To  choose  or  elect  previously. 

Predilection,  n  [Fr. :  Lat.  pne,  and  di  lectio,  from 
dilign,  dilectus,  to  choose  apart. J  A  prepossession  of 
mind  in  favor  of  some  person  or  thing. 

Prediscov'er,  v.  a.  To  discover  previously. 

Prcd  iccov'ery,  n  A  discovery  made  beforehand. 

Prcdispoiicnt,  Prcdis 'poking,  a.  That  pre¬ 
disposes. 

Predisponent  causes,  { Med.,)  are  those  which  render  the 
body  liable  to  disease.  —  Dunglison. 

— n.  That  which  predisposes. 

Predispose',  v.  a.  To  dispose  or  incline  beforehand; 
to  give  a  previous  disposition  to.  —  To  fit  or  adapt 
previously. 

Predisposition,  n.  The  state  of  being  predisposed; 
previous  inclination  or  propensity  to  anything.  —  Pre¬ 
vious  fitness  or  adaptation  to  any  change,  impression,  or 
purpose. 

Predominance,  Predom  inancy,  n.  State  of 
being  predominant;  prevalence  over  others ;  superiority 
in  strength, power,  influence,  or  authority;  ascendency. 

Predominant,  a.  Having  superiority  in  strength, 
influence,  or  authority;  prevalent;  superior. 

Predominantly,  adv.  With  superior  strength, 
power,  or  influence. 

Predominate,  v.n.  [Lat.  pne,  before,  and  dominari , 
dominatus,  to  rule.]  To  surpass  in  strength,  influence, 
or  authority;  to  be  superior;  to  have  controlling  in¬ 
fluence. 

— r.  a .  To  rule  over;  to  govern. 

Predomination,  n.  [Fr.;  Sp. predomination;  it. 
predotninio.]  Predominance. 

Predoom',  v.  a.  To  doom  beforehand. 

Predor'sal,  a.  [Lat.  pne,  before,  and  dorsum,  the 
back.)  (Anal.)  In  front  of  the  back.  —  Dunglison. 

Pre'dy,  a.  (jVhttf.)  Said  of  a  ship,  when  cleared  and 
ready  for  an  engagement. 

Preelect',  v.  a.  To  choose  by  previous  decision. 

Preelection,  n.  Previous  choice  or  election. 

Preeminence,  n.  [Fr.  preeminence..]  State  of  be¬ 
ing  preeminent;  superiority  of  excellence;  precedence; 
priority  of  place;  superiority  of  power  or  influence. 

Preeminent,  a.  [ Fr. ;  Lat.  prseeminens ,  from  pne, 
before,  and  emineo,  to  stand  out.]  Excellent  above 
others;  distinguished  for  something  commendable  or 
honorable.  —  Surpassing  others  in  evil  or  bad  qualities. 

Preeminent ly,  adv.  In  a  preeminent  degree; 
with  superiority  or  distinction  above  others. 

Pree inploy',  v.  a.  To  employ  previously,  or  before¬ 
hand. 

Preemption,  (- e.m'shun ),  n.  ( International  Law.) 
The  right  of  a  nation  to  detain  the  merchandise  of 
strangers  passing  through  her  territories  or  seas,  in 
order  to  afford  to  her  subjects  the  preference  of  pur¬ 
chase.  —  Hoarier. 

(Amer.  Law.)  The  right  given  to  settlers  upon  the 
public  lands  of  the  D.  S.  to  purchase  them  at  a  limited 
price  in  preference  to  others. 

Preemp  t  ion.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Mercer 
co..  abt.  155  m.  N.N.W.  of  Springfield. 

Preemp'tive,  a.  Implying  preemption. 

Preempt  or,  n.  A  person  who  practices  preemption. 

Preen,  n.  [A.  S.  preon ,  a  clasp:  Qw.pren.]  A  forked 
tool  with  which  clothiers  dress  cloth. 

— v.  a.  To  clean,  as  do  the  birds  which  use  their  beak  as 
a  preen  for  dressing  and  oiling  their  feathers. 

Preengage',  v.  a.  To  engage  by  previous  contract; 
to  engage  or  attach  by  previous  influence. 

Preen gra^eliient,  n.  Prior  engagement,  as  by  stip- 
ulati'»n  or  promise:  any  previous  attachment  binding 
the  will  or  affections. 

Preerect',  r.  a.  To  erect  beforehand. 

Preestab'liHh,  v.  a.  To  establish  beforehand. 

PreestaVliNli men t,  n.  Settlement  beforehand. 

Preexaniina  tion,  n  Previous  examination. 

Preexamine  v  a.  To  examine  previously. 


I  Preexist',  v.  a.  To  exist  beforehand,  or  before  some- 

!  thing  else. 

Preexist'ence,  n.  Existence  previous  to  something 
else. 

(Phil.)  The  existence  of  the  human  soul,  in  some 
former  condition,  before  it  became  couuected  with  the 
body.  See  Transmigration  of  Souls. 

Preexist  ent,  a.  Existing  beforehand ;  preceding  in 
existence. 

Preexpecta'tion,  n.  Previous  expectation. 

Preez,  ( preeds ,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  8  ni.  S  S.E.  of  Kiel ;  pip.  5,000. 

Pref  ce,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  prwfatio ,  from  jrrte,  before,  and 
fari,  fat  us,  to  speak.]  {Lit.)  An  introduction,  or  series 
of  preliminary  remarks,  prefixed  to  a  work  or  treatise, 
intended  to  inform  the  reader  of  the  manner,  design,  or, 
in  general,  of  whatever  is  necessary  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  its  plan  and  peculiarities. 

— v.  a.  To  introduce  by  preface  or  preliminary  remarks. 
—  To  face ;  to  cover ;  —  used  humorously. 

— v.  n.  To  say  something  introductory. 

Pre'faeer,  n.  One  who  writes  a  preface. 

Pre'fatory,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  preface;  introductory 
of  a  book,  essay,  or  discourse. 

Pre'fect,  n.  [Fr.  prefet;  Lat.  pnefectus.]  {Antiq.) 
See  pRjEFECTUS. 

(French  Administration.)  An  important  political 
functionary  who  superintends  a  department  of  the 
kingdom,  and  has  the  actual  direction  of  the  police  es¬ 
tablishment  within  that  department,  together  with  ex¬ 
tensive  powers  of  municipal  regulation.  The  arrondis- 
sements,  or  districts  into  which  the  departments  are 
subdivided,  are  under  sous-prefets  appointed  by  theln. 
The  power  of  the  prefect  is  considerably  controlled  by 
the  council  of  the  prefecture,  which  acts  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  iis  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  prefect. 

Prefecture,  { pref-ek-tur ,)  n.  The  jurisdiction  of  a 
prefect. 

Prefer',  v.  a.  [Fr.  pref crer ;  Lat.  pnefero,  from  pne, 
and  fero,  to  bear  ]  To  regard  more  than  another;  to 
honor  or  esteem  above  another. — To  advance  or  pro¬ 
mote,  as  to  an  office  or  dignity  ;  to  raise;  to  exalt. —  To 
offer;  to  present; — said  especially  of  a  prayer  or  request. 

Pref'erable,  a.  [Fr.]  Worthy  to  be  preferred  or 
chosen  before  something  else;  more  eligible;  more  de¬ 
sirable. 

Pref'erableness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  pref¬ 
erable. 

Pref'erably,  adv.  In  preference;  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prefer  one  to  another. 

Pref'  ereBBOe,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  preferring  one  thing 
before  another;  estimation  of  one  thing  above  another; 
choice.  —  State  of  being  preferred.  —  The  person  or 
thing  preferred. 

Pre  teamen 'tial,  a.  Implying  preference. 

Prcfcr'nieiit.  n.  Advancement  to  a  higher  office, 

,  dignity,  or  station;  superior  place  or  office.  —  Prefer¬ 
ence;  act  of  preferring,  (it.) 

Prefei*'rer,  n.  One  who  prefers. 

Pi’cfiij^UB’a't Ion,  n.  Act  of  prefiguring,  or  the  state 
of  being  prefigured  ;  antecedent  representation  by  sim¬ 
ilitude. 

Pi’elig-'urative,  a.  Prefiguring. 

Prefig’nre,  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  pne,  before,  and  figuro, 
Jiguratus,  from  jigunt ,  shape,  figure.]  To  exhibit  by 
antecedent  representation,  or  by  types  and  similitude. 

Prefig'iirenieait,  n.  Act  of  prefiguring;  prefigura¬ 
tion. 

Prefix',  v.  a.  [Lat.  prirfigo,  prsejixus ,  from  prse.  and 
Jigo,  to  fix.]  To  fix  or  put  before,  or  at  the  beginning 
of  another  thing. 

— n.  A  letter,  syllable,  or  word,  put  to  the  beginning  of 
a  word,  usually  to  vary  its  signification. 

Prefix  ion,  (-yun,)  n.  Act  of  prefixing. 

P  re  I  u  1  g*e  at  cy ,  n.  [Lat.  pnef ulgens,  from  prse,  before, 
and  fulgere,  to  shine.]  Superior  effulgeucy  or  bright¬ 
ness. 

Pre'g*el,  a  river  of  E.  Prussia,  formed  l»y  the  junction 
of  the  Angerap  and  Pissa,  and  after  a  W.  course  of  120 
m.,  it  joins  the  Frischo  Ilaft',  below  Konigsberg.  It  Is 
navigable  45  m. 

Prcg'nable,  a.  [Fr.  prenable,  from  prendre,  to  take; 
Lat.  jirmdere,  prehendere.]  Callable  of  being  taken  by 
force,  (r.) 

P  re^'n  a  si  ey,  n.  State  of  being  pregnant  or  with 
child. —  Fertility:  fruitfulness;  inventive  power. 

Pregnant,  a.  [Lat.  prsegnans.]  Being  with  young, 
as  a  female.  —  Fruitful ;  fertile;  full  of  consequence. 

Pregnantly,  adv.  Fruitfully;  in  a  pregnant  man¬ 
ner. 

Prejarns'tant,  a.  [Lat.  pnegustan.]  Tasting  before¬ 
hand.  (r.) 

Pi*es;aista'tion,  n.  Foretaste;  act  of  tasting  before 
another. 

Prclicn'siblo.  a.  [From  Lat.  prehendere,  to  take.] 
Capable  of  being  seized. 

G^clien'salc.  a.  [Lat.  prehendo,  prehensus,  to  lay 
hold  of.]  Fitted  for  seizing  or  laying  hold  ;  as,  the  pre¬ 
hensile  tails  of  some  monkeyR. 

Prelien'sion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  prehension]  A  taking 
hold  of ;  a  seizing,  as  with  the  hand  or  other  limb. 

PreBien 'sory,  a.  Adapted  to  take  hold  or  seize. 

Prellistor'ic,  a.  Preceding  history;  anterior  to  his¬ 
torical  times. 

Prehnitc,  (prrn'ile,)  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrous  silicate 
of  alumina. 

Proa n<l ispose  ,  v.  a.  To  render  indisposed  pre¬ 
viously. 

Preanstrne*'.  v.  o,  To  instruct  beforehand. 

Prcintiina  taoii,  n.  Previous  suggestion  or  inti¬ 
mation. 
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Prejudge',  v.  a.  [Fr.  prijuger ;  Lat.  prse,  nndjudico, 
to  judge.]  To  judge  in  a  cause  before  it  is  heard,  or  be¬ 
fore  the  arguments  and  tacts  in  the  case  are  fully  known; 
—  hence,  sometimes,  to  condemu  beforehand  or  un¬ 
heard. 

Prejiidif'inent,  n.  Judgment  in  a  case  without  a 
hearing  or  lull  examination. 

“The  committee  of  council  hath  prejudged  the  whole  case  by 
calling  the  uuited  sense  of  both  houses  of  I’niliument  ‘a  universal 
clamor.’  ” —  Swift. 

Prejn'dieate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  prse ,  iuu]  judico,judicatus.] 
To  determine  beforehand  to  disadvantage. 

— v.  n.  To  form  a  judgment  without  due  examination  of 
the  facts  and  arguments  in  the  case. 

— a.  Formed  before  examination.  —  Prejudiced;  prepos¬ 
sessed  by  opinions. 

Prejll'dicately,  adv.  In  a  prejudiced  manner. 
Prcjndica'tion,  n.  Act  of  prejudging,  or  ol  judging 
without  due  examination  of  facts  and  evidence. 
Prejndica'tive,a.  Prejudging;  forming  u  judgment 
without  due  examination. 

Prejn'dice.  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat  pnejudicivm.  from  prse,  be¬ 
fore,  and  judicium ,  judgment.]  An  opinion  or  decisiou 
of  mind  formed  without  due  examination  of  the  facts  or 
arguments  which  are  necessary  to  a  just  and  impartial 
determination;  prepossession;  bias.’ — Injury  or  wrong 
of  any  kind. 

— v.  a.  To  prepossess  with  unexamined  opinions;  to  bias 
the  mind  of  by  hasty  or  incorrect  notions,  and  give  it  an 
unreasonable  vent  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  a  cause.  — 
To  obstruct  or  injure  by  prejudices,  or  by  undue  pre¬ 
vious  bias  of  the  mind  ;  to  hurt ;  to  damage;  to  dimin¬ 
ish  ;  to  impair. 

Prejudicial.  (-dish'aL)  a.  [Lat.  jrrsejudicialis.}  Hurt¬ 
ful  ;  mischievous;  injurious:  tending  to  obstruct  or  im¬ 
pair;  detrimental ;  disadvantageous. 

Prejudicially,  adv.  Hurt  fully  ;  injuriously. 
Prejudi  cialness,  n.  The  state  ol  being  prejudi¬ 
cial  ;  mischievousness. 

Prcknowledg’e,  (-noVej,)n.  Previous  knowledge. 
Prel'acy,  n.  The  dignity  or  office  of  a  prelate.  —  The 
order  of  bishops;  bishops  taken  collectively. 

Prel'ate,  n.  [Fr.  prelat,  from  Lat  prsefero,  prselatus, 
from  prse,  before,  and  fero,  Jerre,  to  bear,  to  conduct.] 
A  clergyman  of  superior  order  having  authority  over 
the  lower  clergy,  as  an  archbishop,  bishop,  Ac. ;  a  digni¬ 
tary  of  the  church. 

Prcl'ateslBip,  n.  The  office  of  a  prelate. 
Prcl'atoss,  n.  A  female  prelate. 

Prelat'ic,  Prclat  ical.  a.  Relating  to  prelates,  or 

prelacy. 

Prelat'ically,  adv.  With  reference  to  prelates. 
Prcl'alist,  n.  An  advocate  for  prelacy,  or  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  church  bj’  bishops  ;  a  high-churchman. 
Prel'af  aze,  v.a.  To  bringunder  the  influence  of  prelacy. 
— v.  n.  To  encourage  prelacy ;  to  perform  the  functions 
of  a  prelate. 

Prel'atnre,  Prel'aturcsliip,  n.  The  state  or 

dignity  of  a  prelate. 

Prelect',  v.  a.  [Lat.  prselegere,  from  prse,  and  legere, 
to  read  ]  To  read  publicly,  as  a  public  discourse  or  lec¬ 
ture.  (r.) 

Prolee'tion,  «.  [Lat.  prselectio.]  A  lecture  or  dis¬ 
course  r<  ad  in  public,  or  to  a  select  company. 

Pr«kl4k<*  tor,  ?i.  A  reader  of  discourses  ;  a  lecturer. 
Pr<klHm'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  pnelibatio,  from  prse,  and 
libare,  to  taste.]  A  tasting  beforehaud.  —  Effusion  pre¬ 
vious  to  tasting. 

Prolim'iiini’ily,  adv.  Introductorily :  previously. 
Pi*eliiii'inary,  a.  [Fr.  preliminaire ;  Lat.  prm,  and 
limen ,  limenis ,  a  threshold.]  That  precedes  the  main 
discourse  or  business  ;  introductory  ;  preparatory  ;  pre¬ 
vious. 

— n.  That  which  precedes  the  main  discourse,  work,  de¬ 
sign,  or  business  ;  something  previous  or  preparatory  ; 
introduction;  preface;  prelude. 

Prelioii'lt,  v.  a.  To  limit  beforehand. 

Prelude',  v,  a.,  [Fr.  preluder ,  from  Lat.  pne,  and  Judo, 
to  play.]  To  introduce  with  a  previous  performance. — 
To  precede,  as  an  introductory  piece. 

— v.  n.  To  6erve  as  an  introduction  to. 

— n.  A  short  strain  of  music,  or  irregular  air,  played  by 
a  musician  before  he  begins  the  piece  to  he  played,  or 
before  a  full  concert;  something  introductory;  a  pref¬ 
ace  ;  introduction.  —  Something  which  indicatesa  future 
event:  a  forerunner;  harbinger. 

Prelud'er,  n.  One  who  plays  a  prelude,  or  introduces 
by  a  previous  irregular  piece  of  music. 

Pruluri  ial,  a.  Relating  to  a  prelude;  introductory. 
Proliim'bas*,  a.  [From  Lat.  prse.  before,  ami  lumbus , 
the  loin.]  (Anat  )  Placed  before  the  loins. — Dunglison. 
Prelu'sive.  a.  Previous  ;  introductory  ;  indicating 
that  something  of  a  like  kind  is  to  follow. 

Pirolu'sl vely,  Prelu'soi’ily,  adv.  Previously; 
introductorily. 

I  Binary,  a.  Prelusive;  introductory. 
Pr<k3iiatBiro',  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  priematurus,  from  prse, 
and  mn turns ,  ripe.]  Mature  or  ripe  before  the  natural 
or  proper  time.  —  Happening,  arriving,  performed,  or 
Adopted  before  the  proper  time.  —  Arriving  or  received 
without  due  authentication  or  evidence,  as  a  report  or 
account. 

Promat  ii re'Iy,  adv.  Too  soon ;  too  early ;  before  the 
proper  time. — Without  due  evidence  or  authentication. 
Pmiiatiire'ness,  B’rvmaf  iir'ity.  w.  State  of 
being  premature;  ripeness  before  the*natural  or  proper 
time.  —  Too  great  baste;  unseasonable  earliness. 
ProiBioiritsito.  v.  a.  [Fr.  prim-id  iter  ;  Lat.  pnemed- 
itor,  from  prse,  and  meditor ,  to  meditate  ]  To  think  on 
and  revolve  in  the  mind  beforehand;  to  contrive  and 
design  lueviously. 
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Premod'itate,  v.n.  To  think,  consider,  or  revolve  in 
the  in i n< I  beforehand ;  to  deliberate. 

l'miied'itatel}  ,  adv.  With  previous  meditation  or 
deliberation. 

Premec! ita'tJon,  n.  Act  of  meditating  beforehand ; 
previous  deliberation.  —  Previous  coutri vunce  or  design 
formed. 

Pre'mier,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  primus.]  First;  chief; 
principal. 

( Her. .)  The  most  ancient,  when  applied  to  any  peer 
of  any  degree  by  creating.  —  Or  abb. 

— n.  The  first  minister  of  state;  the  prime-minister. 

Premise',  v.  a.  [Lat.  prsemittn ,  from  prse,  and  mittn. 
to  send.)  To  speak  or  write  before,  or  as  introductory 
to  the  main  subject:  to  offer  previously,  as  something 
to  explain  or  aid  in  understanding  what  follows;  to  lay 
down,  as  premises,  or  first  propositions,  on  which  rest 
the  subsequent  reasonings.  —  To  use  or  apply  previously. 

— v.  to.  To  state  antecedent  propositions. 

Prem  ise,  n. ;  pi.  Pkemises.  [Lat.  prxmissum ,  from 
prse,  and  mitto ,  to  send.]  A  proposition  antecedently 
supposed  or  proved. 

{Logic.)  The  first  two  propositions  in  a  syllogism, 
from  which  the  inference  or  conclusion  is  drawn. 

— pi.  {Law.)  In  equity  pleading,  the  stating  part  of  a 
bill,  containing  a  narrative  of  the  facts  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  facts  of  the  plaintiff's  case,  and  the 
wrongs  of  which  he  complains,  and  the  names  of  the 
persons  by  whom  done  and  against  whom  he  seeks  re¬ 
dress.  —  Rouvier. 

Premium,  to.  [Lat.  premium,  from  prse,  and  emo,  to 
take.]  A  reward  or  recompense;  a  prize  to  be  won  by 
competition  :  the  recompense  or  prize  offered  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  discovery,  or  for  success  in  an  enterprise.  —  Some¬ 
thing  offered  or  given  to  invite  a  loan  or  bargain. 

(Insurance.)  The  consideration  for  a  contract  of  in¬ 
surance.  A  policy  of  insurance  always  expresses  the 
consideration,  called  the  premium,  which  is  a  certain 
amount  or  a  certain  rate  upon  the  value  at  risk,  paid 
wholly  in  cash,  or  partly  so  ami  partly  by  promissory 
note  or  otherwise. —  In  life-insurance,  the  premium  is 
usually  payable  periodically;  and  the  continuance  of 
the  risk  is  usually  made  to  depend  upon  the  due  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  premium.  —  Bouvier. 

Premon  iHli,  v.  a.  [Lat.,  from  prse ,  and  mnneo,  to  ad¬ 
monish.]  To  warn  or  admonish  beforehand;  to  fore¬ 
warn. 

Prcmoii'isltmeiit,  n.  Previous  information. 

Premonition,  { pre-mo-nish' un,)  to.  Previous  warn¬ 
ing,  notice,  or  information. 

Prenion'itor,  n.  A  person  or  thing  that  gives  pre¬ 
monition. 

Preinonito'rily,  ado.  By  way  of  premonition. 

Premonitory,  a.  Giving  previous  warning  or  notice. 

Premon  st  raie,  v.  a.  [Lat.  premonstrare ,  from  prse, 
from,  and  monstrare,  to  show.]  To  show  beforehand,  (r.) 

Premonstraten'*ians,  n.  pi.  [Fr.  Pr6montrSs.\ 
{Keel.  Hist.)  A  religions  order  of  regular  canons  in¬ 
stituted  in  1120  by  St.  Norbert  (whence  they  are  also 
called  Norbertines),  at  Premontre  ( Premonstratum),  in 
Picardy,  which  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  be¬ 
ing  pointed  out  by  the  Virgin.  The  canons  of  this  order 
followed  the  rule  of  St.  Austin,  and  were  sometimes 
called  White  Canons,  from  the  color  of  their  habits. 

PreniorMe',  a.  [From  Lat.  prie ,  and  mnrdere ,  to  bite.] 
(Hot.  and  Zool.)  Terminating  in  an  irregular  truncate 
apex,  as  if  bitten  off. 

Premowu'ic,  a.  Previous  to  the  time  of  Moses. 

Pmmr  iion.  n.  [Fr.  premotion.]  Previous  motion. 

Premia  ni 're,  n.  {Eng. Law.)  The  offence  of  introducing 
foreign  authority  into  the  kingdom. 

Premunif  ion,  n.  An  anticipation  of  objection. 

Premu'nitory,  a.  Relating  to  a  premunire. 

Pren'der,  n.  [Fr.  prendre,  from  Lat.  prehendere,  to 
take.]  {Law.)  The  right  of  taking  a  thing  before  it  is 
offered  ; — hence  the  phrase  of  law,  “it  lies  in  render ,  but 
not  in  prender .” 

Prenomina  tion,  n.  The  privilege  of  being  named 
first. 

Prenote',  v.  a.  To  designate  or  mark  beforehand. 

Preno'tion.  n.  [Lat.  prienntin ,  from  prse,  before,  and 
noscere.  to  know.]  Foreknowledge :  prescience. 

Pren'tiee,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  abt. 
12  m.  N.E.  of  Jacksonville. 

Pren'tiss,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  300. 

Preuxlail,  (prens'lnu,)fi  town  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Brandeijberg,  on  the  Ucker,  70  m.  N.N.E.  of  Potsdam. 
Manuf.  Linens,  woollens,  and  tobacco.  Pop.  13,000. 

Preobtain'*  v.  a.  To  obtain  previously. 

Preoc'cupancy,  n.  Act  or  right  of  taking  posses¬ 
sion  before  others. 

Preoc'on  |>ate,  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  prse,  before,  and 
occupare,  to  occupy.]  To  anticipate. — To  prepossess; 
to  fill  with  prejudices. 

Preoceupa't  ion,  n.  Act  of  preoccupying,  or  of  tak¬ 
ing  possession  before  another;  prior  occupation;  antic¬ 
ipation  ;  prepossession.  —  Anticipation  of  objections. 

Prooe'eiipy,  v.  a.  [Fr.  prtoccuper  ;  Lat.  prse ,  and  oc- 
cupo,  to  occupy.]  To  take  possession  before  another.  — 
To  prepossess;  to  occupy  by  anticipation  or  prejudices. 

Preoiil'inate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  prse,  and  ominare ,  to  fore¬ 
bode.]  To  prognosticate;  to  show  by  omens  any  future 
event. 

Preoper'ciilum.  n.  [Lat.  prse,  and  operculum ,  cover.] 
( Bot.)  The  forelid  or  operculum  of  a  moss.  —  Smart. 

Preopin'ion,  n.  Opinion  formed  beforehand;  pre¬ 
possession  (r.) 

Preop'tion,  n.  Previous  choice. 

Preordain',  r.  a.  To  ordain  or  appoint  beforehand  ; 
to  predetermine. 
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1  Preor'il i nance,  n.  Antecedent  decree;  first  decree. 

Preordination,  n.  Act  of  preordaining. 

Prepar  able,  a.  That  may  be  prepared. 

Preparation,  n.  [Fr. :  Lat.  preparutio .]  Act  or 
operation  of  preparing  or  fitting  for  a  particular  pur¬ 
pose,  use,  service,  or  condition;  previous  measures  of 
adaptation.  —  That  which  is  prepared,  made,  or  com¬ 
pounded  for  a  particular  purpose.  —  State  of  being  pre¬ 
pared  or  in  readiness. 

(Anat.)  Any  part  of  a  body  preserved  for  the  use  of 
the  anatomist. 

{Med.)  Any  medical  substance  that  has  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  any  purpose. —  Dunglison. 

( Mus .)  The  previous  adjustment  of  two  notes  by 
whose  introduction  a  note  which  is  to  become  a  discord 
is  heard  in  the  preceding  harmony. 

Prepar'ati  ve,  a.  Tending  to  prepare  or  make  ready ; 
having  the  power  of  preparing,  qualifying,  or  fitting  for 
a ny tiling ;  preparatory. 

— n.  That  which  has  the  power  of  preparing  or  previ¬ 
ously  fitting  fora  purpose;  that  which  prepares.  —  That 
which  is  done  to  prevent  evil  or  secure  some  good ;  prep¬ 
aration,  as  for  a  journey. 

Prepar'atively,  adv.  By  way  of  preparation. 

Prepar'ator.  n.  One  who  prepares,  (n.) 

Prepar  atory,  a.  Preparing  the  way  for  anything 
by  previous  measures  of  adaptation;  antecedent  and 
adapted  to  what  follows;  introductory. 

Prepare',  v.  a.  [Fr.  preparer ;  Lat.  prstparare ,  from 
prse,  before,  and  paro,  to  set  in  order  ]  To  cause  to  be 
fit  or  apt  for  any  particular  purpose;  co  render  suitable 
for  any  particular  purpose,  end,  use,  service,  or  state,  by 
any  means  whatever. — To  procure  as  suitable;  to 
equip ;  to  provide. 

— v.  n.  To  make  all  things  ready;  to  put  things  in  suit¬ 
able  order.  —  To  make  one's  self  ready;  to  take  the 
necessary  previous  measures. 

Prepar'eclly,  adv.  With  suitable  previous  measures. 

Prepar'eUness,  n.  State  of  being  prepared,  or  in 
readiness. 

Prepar'd’,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which  fits,  makes 
ready,  or  suitable. 

Prepay',  v.  a.  To  pay  in  advance  or  beforehand,  as 
the  postage  of  a  letter. 

Prepay'ment,  n.  Payment  in  advance,  as  of  postage. 

Prepense',  a.  [ Lat.  prsspentus,  from  prse ,  and  pendo , 
to  weigh.]  Preconceived  ;  premeditated ;  aforethought. 

Prepense'ly,  adv.  Premeditatedly  ;  in  a  preconceived 
manner. 

Prepol'lence,  Prepol  leney,  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  prepollent. 

Prepol'lent,  a.  [Lat.  prsepollens ,  from  prse ,  before, 
and  pollere,  to  be  strong. J  Very  powerful ;  having  su¬ 
perior  gravity  or  power  ;  prevailing. 

Preponderance,  Prepon'derancy,  n.  The 

state  or  quality  of  being  preponderant;  superiority, 
force,  or  power. 

(Gun.)  The  excess  of  weight  of  the  portion  of  a  gun 
in  rear  of  the  trunnions  over  the  part  in  front. 

Prepon  derant,  a.  Outweighing. 

Preponderantly,  adv.  In  a  preponderant  manner. 

Preponderate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  pnepondero.]  To  exceed 
in  weight.  —  To  exceed  in  influence  or  power  analogous 
to  weight;  to  incline  to  one  side. 

— v.  a.  To  outweigh ;  to  overpower  by  weight.  —  To  over¬ 
power  by  stronger  influence. 

Preponderatin^ly,  adv.  Preponderantly. 

Prcponilcra'tion,  to.  The  act  or  state  of  outweigh¬ 
ing  anything. 

Prcposi'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  prse,  before,  and  pono,  to 
place.]  {Gram.)  A  word  usually  put  before  another  to 
express  some  relation  or  quality,  action  or  motion,  to 
or  from  the  thing  specified.  “The  river  runs  to  the  sea. 
The  glass  stands  on  the  table.  The  dog  lies  under  the 
table.  He  runs  round  me.  She  runs, /Vow  me.  The  bouse 
by  the  wood.  The  house  in  the  wood.”  In  all  the  in¬ 
stances  just  given,  the  relation  is  of  one  kind  —  that  of 
place  or  direction.  And  this  was  the  original  significa¬ 
tion  of  all  prepositions.  They  gradually,  however,  came 
to  express  other  relations.  Thus:  “That  depends  on 
you.  Subjects  are  under  the  sovereign.  She  got  round 
her  father.  Vice  springs  from  idleness.  Wood  is 
consumed  by  fire.  Your  enemy  is  in  your  power.” 
The  transition  from  the  palpable,  physical  relation  to 
the  inure  abstruse,  mental  relation,  is,  in  most  cases, 
obvious.  A  preposition  is  distinguished  from  an  adverb 
by  its  always  requiring  an  object  (a  noun  or  pronoun) 
after  it.  In  the  sentence,  “  He  runs  about,”  about  is  an 
adverb  describing  the  mode  of  running;  in  “  He  runs 
about  the  house,”  it  is  a  preposition  referring  to  the 
direction  of  the  running  to  a  particular  object. 

Preposi'tional,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  preposition,  or 
to  preceding  position. 

Prepositive,  a.  Put  before,  or  prefixed. 

— n.  A  word  or  particle  put  before  another  word. 

Prepos'itor,  n.  A  scholar  appointed  by  the  master  to 
overlook  the  rest. 

Prepos'Iture,  n.  [Lat. prsepnsitura.]  A  provostship. 

Prepossess',  v.  a.  To  preoccupy,  as  land  or  ground; 
to  take  previous  possession  of.  —  To  preoccupy  the  mind 
or  heart  of,  so  as  to  preclude  other  things  ;  —  hence,  to 
bias  or  prejudice. 

Prepossess  ing, a.  Tending  to  invite  favor;  having 
power  to  secure  the  possession  of  favor,  esteem,  or  love. 

Prepossessingly,  adv.  In  a  prepossessing  manner. 

Prepossession,  (- pos-sesh'un ,)  n.  Preoccupation; 
previous  possession.  —  The  effect  of  previous  impressions 
on  the  mind  or  heart,  in  favor  of  or  against  any  person 
or  thing. 

Prepossess'or,  to.  One  that  prepossesses. 

Prepos  terous,  a.  [Lat.  prseposterus ,  from  prse,  and 
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posterus,  coming  after.]  Reversed;  inverted  in  order; 
distorted;  having  that  first  which  ought  to  be  last. 

— Contrary  to  nature  or  reason;  wrong;  absurd. 

Prepos  terously,  adv.  In  a  wrong  or  inverted 
order;  absurdly;  foolishly. 

Prepos leroiisness,  to.  State  or  quality  of  being 
preposterous;  wrong  order  or  method;  absurdity;  in¬ 
consistency  with  nature  or  reason. 

Preprovide',  v.  a.  To  provide  beforehand. 

Pre  puce,  TO.  [Lat. prseputium.]  (Anat.)  The  loose 
integument  in  males  known  as  the  foreskin. 

Preputial,  {•pu'shal,)  a.  Relating  to  the  prepuce  »r 
foreskin. 

Pre-iitupiiuelisiu,  to.  An  English  school  of  painting, 
which  has  in  recent  years  sprung  into  existence,  and 
has  been  thus  named,  iu  accordance  with  an  erroneous 
idea,  that  its  earliest  members  were  mainly  anxious  to 
imitate  the  mannerisms  of  the  artists  who  painted  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Raphael.  The  fact  was,  that  they  imi¬ 
tated  no  pictures,  and  painted  from  nature  only,  but 
accepted  tin*  title  of  Pre-Raphaelites  because  it  was  their 
object  to  oppose  that  system  in  art  which  had  grown  up 
since  the  time  of  Raphael ;  one  of  the  main  character¬ 
istics  of  which  was  the  pursuit  of  beauty  at  the  expense 
of  truth ;  while  another  was  a  servile  obedience  to 
traditional  conventionalism. 

Prere^'iiaiit,  to.  The  reigning  predecessor. 

Preremofe'.  a.  Remote  with  respect  to  the  ante¬ 
cedent  order  of  time.  —  Worcester. 

Prere«|iiiro',  v.  a.  To  demand  previously. 

Prerequisite,  (- rek'usi-zit ,)  a.  Something  previously 
necessary. 

— to.  A  thing  previously  required,  or  necessary. 

Preresolvo',  v.  a.  and  v.  to.  To  resolve  beforehand. 

Prerogative,  to.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  prserogativus,  from  prse, 
and  rogo,  to  ask.]  A  prior  claim  or  title;  an  exclusive 
or  peculiar  privilege  or  right. 

( Civil  Law.)  The  privilege,  preeminence,  or  advan¬ 
tage  which  a  person  has  over  another;  thus,  a  person 
vested  with  an  office  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  priv¬ 
ileges,  prerogatives,  &c.,  which  belong  to  it. 

— a.  Having  peculiar  privileges  or  rights. 

Preroy'ati  vely,  adv.  By  exclusive  privilege. 

Pre  sage,  to.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  priesagium,  from  prsesagio , 
from  and  sagio,  to  perceive  keenly  or  quickly.] 
Something  which  foreshows  a  future  event ;  a  present 
fact  indicating  something  to  come. 

— v.  a.  To  forebode;  to  betoken;  to  indicate,  as  by  some 
present  fact,  what  is  to  follow  or  come  to  pass. —  To  fore¬ 
tell;  to  predict;  to  prophesy. 

— v.  to.  To  form  or  utter  a  prediction,  (r.) 

Presag;e'ful,  a.  Full  of  presages. 

Presa^e'ment,  to.  Forebodement ;  foretoken,  (r.) 

— Prediction  ;  that  which  is  foretold. 

Pre'Najcer,  to.  One  who  fortells  or  presages. 

Pres'burg1,  a  town  of  Hungary,  cap.  of  the  co.  of  Pres- 
burg,  on  the  Danube,  34  in.  E.S.E.  of  Vienna.  It  was 
formerly  cap.  of  Hungary,  and  the  emperors  of  Austria 
still  receive  the  crown  of  Hungary  here.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  hall  of  the  Diet,  the  town-hall, 
and  the  cathedral.  Manuf.  Silks,  woollens,  tobacco, 
leather,  rosoglio,  and  nitre.  Pop.  43,863. 

Pres'byope,  Pres'byte,  to.  (Med.)  One  who  is 
long-sighted  or  affected  by  presbyopia.  —  Dunglison. 

Presbyo'pfa,  Presby'opy,  to.  [Gr.  presbus,  old, 
and  ops,  opos,  the  eve.]  {Optics.)  An  imperfection  of 
vision  commonly  attendant  upon  the  more  advanced 
periods  of  life,  in  which  near  objects  are  seen  less  dis¬ 
tinctly  than  those  at  a  distance.  It  is  usually  caused 
by  a  change  in  the  consistence  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
affected  as  age  advances;  changes  also  by  flattening  of 
either  the  lens  or  the  cornea  may  produce  this  state  of 
vision.  The  change  in  consistence  by  induration  of  the 
lens  interferes  with  the  action  of  those  muscles  which 
compress  it  iu  health  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  varying 
distances.  Convex  glasses  must  be  used  to  remedy  the 
defect.  It  often  happens  that  one  eye  is  more  affected 
than  the  other,  and  in  this  case  glasses  of  different  foci 
should  be  used. 

Presbyop'ie,  to.  Affected  with  presbyopia. 

Pres'byter,  n.  [Gr .  presbyter  os,  from  presbys,  an  old 
man.]  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  an  order  of  ministers  in 
the  Christian  Church,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  as  having  the  spiritual  care  of  distinct  con¬ 
gregations,  and  exercising  a  general  superintendence 
over  the  concerns  of  the  church.  —  An  elder  ;  a  member 
of  a  presbytery. 

Presby  t/eral,  a.  Relating  to  a  presbyter  or  presby¬ 
tery  :  presbyterial. 

Presby  t/erate,  to.  [Lat .  prscsbytei'atus  ]  The  office 
or  station  of  a  presbyter. 

Pres'by  teress,  to.  A  female  presbyter. 

Presbyte'rlal,  a.  Presbyterian. 

Presby te'rian,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  presbyter,  or  to 
ecclesiastical  government  by  presbyters.  —  Consisting 
of  presbyters. 

Presbyterian  Church.  Properly  speaking,  that  division 
of  the  Church  militant  which,  in  its  polity,  holds  to  the 
equality  of  all  ministers  or  “presbyters,”  and  rejects  all 
prelates,  under  the  authority  of  a  govt,  constituted  like 
that  of  the  U. States;  and.  in  doctrine,  holds  to  the  theo¬ 
logical  system  known  as  Reformed,  Cal vinistic,  or  Augus- 
tinian.  Presbyterianism  thus  opposes  the  polity  which 
(as  in  the  Roman  Catholic,  Methodist  Episcopal, and  Prot¬ 
estant  Episcopal  Churches)  makes  three  orders  in  the 
ministry,  and  also  that  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bap¬ 
tists,  Congregationalists,  and  Unitarians,  allows  no 
higher  authority  over  any  church  society  than  its  own 
members  and  officers ;  while  on  doctrinal  points  it  is 
arrayed  against  the  Arminian  school  of  theology.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  presbuteros ,  an 
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elder,  which  expresses  the  system  of  chnrch-govern- 
lueiit  by  presbyteries  or  associations  of  teaching  and 
ruling  elders.  The  presbytery,  or  association  of  minis¬ 
ters' and  elders)  is  the  leading  judiciary.  The  whole  care 
of  the  flock  is  committed  to  teaching  elders  and  rul¬ 
ing  elders.  The  two  classes  of  the  elders  are  of  equal 
authority  in  all  ecclesiastical  bodies.  A  series  of  judi¬ 
cations  rising  one  above  another  secures  to  each  church 
the  watch  and  care  of  its  appropriate  judicatories,  and 
to  the  whole  body  an  efficient  system  of  review  and 
control.  Though  there  may  be  much  diversity  in  the 
names  of  the  several  judicatories,  as  well  as  in  the  mi¬ 
nuter  details  of  arrangement,  yet  any  church  embodying 
the  above  principles  is  strictly  a  Presbyterian  church. 
Presbyterians  believe  that  the  representative  system  of 
church-government,  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  entire  ecclesiastical  population,  has  its 
germ  in  the  Old  Testament,  inasmuch  as  the  children  of 
Israel  had  “  wise  and  able  men  ”  set  over  them  who  were 
styled  elders.  This  was  known  to  have  been  a  distinc¬ 
tive  feature  of  the  synagogue  system  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Saviour’s  advent.  The  first  converts  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  being  all  Jews,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  adopt 
the  same  representative  system.  We  accordingly  read 
in  the  New  Testament  of  “elders  being  ordained  in 
every  church.” — The  Church  of  Scotland,  which  was 
the  mother  church  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States,  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  remote 
origin  in  the  first  introduction  of  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  into  that  country  about  1527.  When 
Charles  I.,  with  a  view  of  assimilating  the  two  churches 
of  England  aud  Scotland,  determined  to  introduce  a 
liturgy  which,  in  Scotland,  had  been  disused  since  the 
Reformation,  together  with  a  set  of  canons  abolishing 
the  control  over  ecclesiastical  measures  which  had  been 
conceded  to  the  interior  church  judicatories,  he  was 
met  with  a  prompt  opposition  by  the  people.  The  dis¬ 
satisfied  entered  into  a  combination,  binding  themselves 
by  the  well-known  “Solemn  League  and  Covenant”  to 
exterminate  prelacy,  and  lent  their  full  influence  to  the 
carryingout  of  those  measures  which  resulted  in  the  death 
of  Charles  and  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles,  the  Episcopacy  was  rees¬ 
tablished  in  Scotland;  but  the  Presbyterians  still  reso¬ 
lutely  adhered  to  their  principles,  and  upon  the  abdication 
of  James  II.  they  confidently  anticipated  the  triumph  of 
their  cause.  Though  William  III.  was  bent  on  preserv¬ 
ing  the  same  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  the  bishops  refused  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  him;  and  by  this  means  the  way  was 
opened  for  that  establishment  of  Presbytery  which  had 
been  urged  upon  him  by  some  of  his  most  zealous  ad¬ 
herents,  and  which  was  ratified  by  an  act  of  Parliament 
in  1690.  Scotland  and  England  having  been  separate 
kingdoms  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  a  difference 
of  circumstances  in  the  two  countries  ultimately  led  to 
different  religious  establishments.  When  the  treaty  of 
union  was  formed  in  1707,  it  was  agreed  by  both  king¬ 
doms  that  Episcopacy  should  continue  in  England,  and 
that  Presbyterianism  should  he  the  only  religious  sys¬ 
tem  recognized  by  the  state  in  Scotland.  The  only  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  legally  established  before  the  revolution 
of  1688  is  that  which  is  attributed  to  John  Knox.  It 
consists  of  25  articles,  and  was  the  Confession  as  well  of 
the  Episcopal  as  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  though 
the  Covenanters  during  the  Commonwealth  adopted  the 
Westminster  Confession.  At  the  Revolution,  the  Con¬ 
fession  was  received  as  the  standard  of  the  national  faith; 
and  it  was  ordained  by  the  same  act  of  Parliament 
which  settled  Presbyterian  church-government  in  Scot¬ 
land,  “  that  no  person  be  admitted  or  continued  hereafter 
to  be  a  minister  or  preacher  within  this  Church  unless 
he  subscribe  the  (that  is,  the  Westminster)  Confession 
of  Faith,  declaring  the  same  to  he  the  confession  of  his 
faith.”  —  In  the  year  1684,  Francis  Makeinie,  a  Presby¬ 
terian  clergyman,  who  came  to  this  country  from  Ire¬ 
land,  organized  a  church  at  Snow  Hill,  Maryland.  From 
this  beginning  has  sprung  a  religious  denomination 
which  at  the  present  day  is  divided  into  about  a  dozen 
branches,  each  with  a  distinct  and  independent  organ¬ 
ization,  including  in  their  ranks  7,524  clergymen, and  a 
membership,  according  to  the  latest  statistics,  of  925,716. 
At  various  times,  divisions  occurred  in  the  denomina¬ 
tion,  the  most  important  of  them  being  that  which  sep¬ 
arated  the  largest  branch  of  the  Church  into  what  have 
heretofore  been  generally  termed  the  “Old-School  ”  and 
the  “New- School”  sections.  —  The  first  and  largest 
churches  were  established  in  Pennsylvaniaand  Maryland, 
2  colonies  distinguished  from  the  earliest  times  for  their 
just  notions  of  religious  liberty.  The  Puritan  element 
early  found  its  way  into  the  body  from  New  England. 
In  New  England  itself,  some  of  the  early  settlers  were 
Presbyterians.  —  On  the  hanks  of  Elizabeth  River,  in 
Virginia,  and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  the 
earliest  Presbyterian  churches  were  gathered.  The 
earliest  representative  of  the  denomination  of  whom  we 
have  any  trace  was  Matthew  Hill,  one  of  the  English 
Nonconformists  of  1662,  who,  in  1669,  located  in  Charles 
county,  Maryland,  where  he  labored  for  a  time  with  en¬ 
couraging  prospects  of  success.  Josiah  Mackie  must 
soon  after  have  commenced  his  labors  in  Eastern  Vir¬ 
ginia;  and  with  no  long  interval,  the  man  who  has  with 
more  reason  been  denominated  the  founder  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  this  country  —  Francis  Makemie  — 
found  a  call  for  his  labors  in  Maryland.  —  The  early 
growth  of  the  Church  was  rapid.  Immigrants  from  va¬ 
rious  quarters,  but  very  largely  from  Ireland,  added  to 
its  numbers.  In  about  ten  years  the  single  presbytery 
had  grown  to  the  dimensions  of  a  synod,  with  three 
presbyteries.  For  ten  years  more,  its  prosperity,  under 
all  the  difficulties  with  which  it  was  forced  to  struggle, 
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continued  uninterrupted.  The  first  synod  was  organized 
in  1716;  and  in  1727  the  Synod  passed  the  celebrated 
Adopting  Act ,  which  act  consisted  of  a  public  authori¬ 
tative  adoption  of  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Cate¬ 
chisms,  and  made  it  imperative  that  not  only  every  can¬ 
didate,  but  every  actual  minister  should,  by  subscription 
or  otherwise,  in  the  presence  of  the  presbytery,  acknowl¬ 
edge  these  instruments  respectively  as  their  confession  of 
faith.  In  1741  occurred  the  division  of  the  Synod.  Va¬ 
rious  causes  contributed  to  it.  The  wave  of  revival,  in 
connection  with  the  labors  of  Gilbert  Tenuout  and  the 
celebrated  Whitfield,  swept  over  the  land,  carrying 
with  it  iu  many  cases  contusion  and  disorganization. 
Two  parties  were  formed,  the  *"  New  Side,’’  represented 
by  the  more  ardent  revivalists,  and  the  “Old  Side,”  rep¬ 
resented  by  those  who  regarded  it  as  largely  an  out¬ 
burst  of  fanaticism.  The  last,  by  the  necessity  of  their 
position,  were  the  advocates  aud  champions  of  order. 
They  denounced  itinerants  intruding  uninvited  into 
their  congregations ;  and  when  the  “New  Lights”  con¬ 
temned  their  opposition,  they  invoked  a  stricter  appli¬ 
cation  of  synodical  discipline,  and  a  more  rigid  explica¬ 
tion  of  the  Adopting  Act,  while  they  attempted  to  throw 
upon  the  other  party  the  odium  of  violating  their  stip¬ 
ulated  obligation  to  conform  to  the  standards.  The  evil 
at  last  provoked  a  protest,  which  divided  the  Synod,  and 
led  to  the  organization,  four  years  later,  of  the  Synod 
of  New  York.  The  latter  increased  rapidly,  while  the 
“Old  Side”  Synod  of  Philadelphia  could  barely  make 
good  the  number  lost  by  removal  or  death.  But  iu 
1758,  the  old  issues  being  obsolete,  and  the  old  antag¬ 
onisms  having  died  out,  the  reunion  was  effected.  The 
progress  of  the  Church  was  seriously  interrupted  by  the 
Revolutionary  War;  and  when  it  was  brought  to  a 
close,  years  elapsed  before  the  Church  entirely  recovered 
from  its  effects.  The  government  was  reorganized  in 
1785.  The  16  presbyteries  were  distributed  among  4 
synods,  into  which  the  old  synod  was  divided,  and  the 
General  Ar'Sembly,  with  paramount  jurisdiction  over  all, 
was  established,  the  new  system  being  perfected  about 
the  same  time  that  the  political  system  of  the  country 
was  reorganized  by  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution.  The  task  of  reorganization  was  completed  iu 
1788,  at  which  date  the  denomination  embraced  184 
ministers  and  435  churches;  and  in  1789  the  first  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  met  in  Philadelphia.  From  this  time  for¬ 
ward  for  many  years  the  Assembly  continued  almost  in¬ 
variably  to  meet  in  this  city,  convening  elsewhere  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  split  in  1838  only  five  times,  and  of  these 
five  only  once  outside  of  Pennsylvania.  Different  ele¬ 
ments  of  discord  arose  in  the  Church  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  cent.,  which  were  bittering  from  year  to  year 
between  the  “Old”  and  the  “  New-Schools.”  In  1835, 
the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  published  a  volume  of  Notes  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  and  some  of  the  doctrinal 
views  expressed  in  it  were  regarded  as  especially  ob¬ 
jectionable  by  the  “Old-School  ”  party.  Rev.  Dr.  Juukin, 
at  that  time  the  president  of  Lafayette  College,  at  Eas¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  charged  Mr.  Barnes  before  the  presbytery  with 
holding  “dangerous  errors,  contrary  to  the  Word  of 
God  and  the  standards  of  the  Church.”  Triumphantly 
acquitted  by  the  Presbytery,  and  afterwards  condemned 
by  the  Synod,  and  “suspended  from  the  exercise  of  all 
the  functions  proper  to  the  Gospel  ministry,”  Mr.  Barnes 
appealed  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1836,  which  met  at 
Pittsburg,  when  his  suspension  was  revoked  by  a  vote 
of  145  to  7S.  The  “New-School”  party  was  exultant 
over  this  acquittal  of  Mr.  Barnes,  effected  through  the 
influence  of  the  moderate  party,  which  held  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1S36,  aud,  taking 
sides  with  neither  extreme,  exerted  it,  effectively  for  the 
time  being  only,  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Church  in¬ 
tact.  But,  iu  the  belief  that  they  had  secured  a  perma¬ 
nent  ascendancy,  the  “New-School  party”  were  disposed 
to  make  their  power  felt.  They,  therefore,  assumed  the 
Aggressive,  and  by  their  zeal  brought  about  a  reaction, 
of  which  their  opponents  were  not  slow  to  take  advan¬ 
tage.  The  Pittsburg  Synod  —  after  the  transfer  of  the 
United  Missionary  Society  to  the  Americuti  Board  — 
under  the  conviction  that  the  Presbyteiiau  Chqrch 
should,  as  a  body,  engage  in  the  work  of  foreign  mis¬ 
sions,  and  after  a  vain  attempt  to  induce  the  General 
Assembly  to  initiate  a  policy  with  this  object  in  view, 
had  resolved  itself  into  a  missionary  society,  and  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1835,  in 
which  their  friends  had  a  majority,  appeared  to  have 
succeeded  in  transferring  the  society  to  the  care  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  in  transforming  it  into  a  Board 
of  Missions.  But  the  Assembly  of  1836,  where  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Barnes  and  Dr.  Beecher  were  in  the  majority,  re¬ 
fused  to  ratify  the  arrangement  which  had  been  made 
by  the  sanction  of  the  preceding  Assembly,  and  through 
the  action  of  its  committee.  In  this  way,  the  “  New- 
school”  party  succeeded  in  disappointing  the  hopes  and 
exasperating  the  feelings  of  the  “Old-school,”  by  what 
the  latter  regarded  as  a  gross  violation  of  express  stipu¬ 
lations  and  implied  obligations.  The  pending  difficulty 
was  aggravated  by  doctrinal  dissensions,  the  extreme 
party  of  the  “Old-school”  condemning  not  only  the 
party  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Barnes,  but  the  “Moderates  ” 
—  the  Princeton  gentlemen  —  who  were  not  disposed  to 
sanction  the  measures  of  either  party.  In  short,  a  crisis 
had  been  reached  when  the  “Moderates”  could  be  no 
longer  tolerated.  A  division  of  the  Church  was  declared 
to  be  inevitable  by  some  of  the  “Old-School”  men.  and 
they  announced  their  intention  to  effect  it  at  all  hazards. 
This  separation  was  consummated  in  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  1838,  where,  after  a  warm  contest  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  moderator  and  other  officers,  the  “  New- 
school”  withdrew,  and  subsequently  met  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  (Washington  Square)  of  Philadel- 
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phia.  So  intense  was  the  bitterness  evoked  by  the 
struggle  which  culminated  in  separation,  that  a  quarter 
of  a  century  elapsed  before  the  subject  of  a  reunion  was 
discussed  as  anything  more  than  visionary  and  imprac¬ 
ticable.  But  gradually,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  the 
way  was  paved  for  its  entertainment.  The  revival  of 
denominational  zeal  in  the  Congregational  Church, 
which  sprung  up  some  years  alter  the  separation,  drew 
off  much  of  the  foreign  and  discordant  element  which 
had  brought  this  separation  about.  The  supply  of  min¬ 
isters  from  the  theological  schools  whose  Presbyte¬ 
rianism  was  unquestioned  became  greatly  increased, 
and  eventually  the  “New-School”  seminaries  at  New 
York,  Auburn,  and  Cincinnati,  and  the  “Old-School  ” 
seminaries  at  Princeton,  Alleghany,  and  Danville,  were 
found  sufficiently  prosperous  to  fill  the  vacant  pulpits, 
without  any  dralt  being  made  upon  the  Congregational 
seminaries  at  Andover  and  New  Haven.  A  significant 
indication  of  the  harmonizing  spirit  which  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  prevail,  was  t lie  fact  that  the  churches  belong¬ 
ing  to  either  branch  did  not  hesitate  to  call  to  their  min¬ 
istrations  the  students  of  seminaries  under  the  control 
of  the  opposite  branch.  Under  these  circa  instances, 
when,  after  the  lapse  of  just  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a 
formal  tender  toward  reconciliation  was  made  by  the 
“  New-School,”  it  met  with  unexpected  favor.  It  came 
from  Professor  Henry  B.  Smith,  of  the  Union  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  at  New  York,  who,  as  moderator  of  the 
“  New-School  ”  Assembly  of  1863,  in  the  sermon  which 
lie  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  succeeding  Assembly, 
took  for  his  theme  Christian  Union  and  Ecclesiastical 
Reunion.  This  was  the  first  step  leading  to  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  correspondence  between  t lie  two  General  As¬ 
semblies,  aud  iu  1866,  when  the  two  bodies  met  at  the 
same  time  at  St.  Louis,  measures  were  taken  towards 
bringing  about  a  reunion,  by  the  appointment  of  a  joint- 
committee  of  thirty  —  filteen  from  each  “School”  —  to 
prepare  and  suhmifca  basis  for  it.  the  overtures  coming, 
iu  this  instance  as  at  the  outset,  from  the  “  New-School” 
branch.  From  that  date  forward  the  subject  was  kept 
constantly  before  both  branches  of  the  Church,  and  was 
discussed  eagerly  and  earnestly  in  the  Presbyteries, 
Synods,  and  Assemblies,  in  pamphlets,  church  journals, 
and  reviews.  Finally,  on  the  ‘^7th  of  May,  1869.  the 
l*!an  of  lieunion  presented  by  the  joint-committee  was 
adopted  by  the  “Old-School,”  the  vote  standing  250  yeas 
to  8  nays,  with  31  members  absent.  The  same  day,  the 
Assembly  of  the  “New-School”  adopted  it  by  a  unani¬ 
mous,  rising  vote.  The  Plan  of  Reunion,  being  after¬ 
wards  submitted  to  the  Presbyteries,  was  adopted  by  all 
those  of  the  “  New-School,”  and  by  a  great  majority  of 
those  of  the  “  Old-School.”  The  two  joint  Assemblies 
met  on  Nov.  12,  and  consummated  the  reconciliation  by 
formal  aud  solemn  ceremonies.  From  that  moment 
thenceforth  the  distinction  of  “Old-School  ”  and  “  New- 
School  ”  ceased  to  exist.  In  1868,  the  relative  standing 
of  the  two  branches  was  as  follows: 


Old -School. 

New  -  School . 

Total. 

Synods . . 

27 

24 

51 

Presbyteries . 

143 

113 

256 

Ministers . 

2.381 

1,848 

4,229 

Communicants . 

258,903 

175.560 

431,463 

Ex  pen  (led  1867. 

Old  ■  School. 

New-School. 

Total. 

Home  Missions  . 

$205,023 

$142,377 

$347,400 

Foreign  Missions . 

212,919 

116,304 

329,283 

Education . 

242,511 

29.492 

272,003 

Publication . 

29,020 

14,491 

43,51 1 

Church  Erection . 

179,100 

43,013 

222,113 

Ministerial  Relief . 

37,196 

18,966 

56.162 

Freedmen . 

37.310 

12.594 

39.904 

Local  expenses,  etc... 

3,180,102 

2,866,940 

6,047.042 

Statistics,  1877:  Expended  for  For.  Miss. ,$480,000.  No. of 
Theo.  Sem.,  13;  churches,  5,153  ;  communicants,  557,674; 
S.  s.  scholars,  581,606.  Total  expended,  $8,295,361. 


\  2.  Cumberland  Presbyterians.  An  extraordinary  re¬ 
vival  which  arose  in  Kentucky,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
present  century,  led  to  the  licensing  of  a  inrge  number 
of  catechists  and  exhorters  to  supply  the  insufficiency 
of  the  number  of  regular  preachers  for  the  demands 
which  were  made  upon  them.  The  Cumberland  Presby¬ 
tery  was  constituted  in  addition  to  the  three  already  ex¬ 
isting,  and  proceeded  to  license  more  exhorters,  and 
to  ordain  some  without  their  having,  in  the  view  of  the 
superior  judicatures,  fulfilled  all  the  requisitions  imposed 
by  the  laws  of  the  Church.  The  discussion  which  took 
place  on  this  subject  led  to  the  separation  of  the  new 
Presbytery,  and  its  independent  organization  as  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  The  first  efforts  of 
the  new  denomination  were  attended  with  the  happiest 
results.  In  1813,  only  three  years  after  the  founding  of 
the  organization,  the  Presbytery  had  so  swollen  in  num 
hers  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  <1  i vide  it  into  three* 
of  which  was  formed  a  Synod.  The  Cumberland  Pres¬ 
byterians  now  have  99  presbyteries,  24  synods,  1  general 
assembly,  about  1,500  ministers,  and  130,000  communi¬ 
cants.  In  government, church  offices, and  usages,  there 
is  nothing  to  distinguish  her  from  the  parent  church, 
towards  which  she  entertains  only  feelings  of  peace  ami 
love;  never,  even  in  the  beginning,  having  harbored 
any  other.  In  doctrine,  however,  as  already  stated, 
there  is  an  essential  difference.  Cumberland  Presby¬ 
terians  understand  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith 
as  teaching  absolute  and  unconditional  election,  and 
consequently,  eternal  reprobation;  that  a  part  only  of 
mankind  are  embraced  in  the  atonement,  and  the  othei 
part  unprovided  for  ;  that  Christ  died  only  for  thost 
whom  G«>d  intended,  from  before  the  foundation  of  tht 
world,  to  justify  and  glorify ;  that  iufants  do  not  attain 
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salvation ;  and  that  tlio  Holy  Spirit  operates,  in  a  suffi¬ 
cient  degree,  only  on  the  elect  — that  is,  those  whom 
God,  from  all  eternity,  designed  to  save.  On  these  points 
they  believe — 1.  That  neither  election  nor  reprobation 
is  absolute,  hut  that  Christians  are  elected  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  their  voluntary  obedience,  and  that  the  wicked 
are  reprobated  because  of  their  voluntary  rejection  of 
Clir.st.  2.  That  Christ  tasted  death  for  every  man.  3. 
That  all  dying  in  infancy  are  saved  through  Christ  and 
the  sanctifying  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  4.  That  the 
Holy  Spirit  operates  on  all  men  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  might  be  saved:  and  that  the  reason  why  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Spirit  is  effectual  in  one  case  and  not  in 
another,  depends,  not  oil  the  mode  or  extent  of  the 
operation,  hut  on  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  moved  upon. 

§3.  United  I*i'mbyterians,  a  schism  in  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  in  1732,  on  a  purely  Scottish  question,  gave 
rise  to  the  Associate  Presbyterians,  who  were  sub¬ 
divided  again  into  the  “Burghers”  and  “Anti- 
Burghers,”  and  less  than  50  years  ago  were  united  with 
other  smaller  sects  as  United  I*re.sbyterians.  “Anti- 
Burgher”  Associates  coming  to  the  U.  States  in  1759, 
organized  the  Associate  Presbyterian  Church  here.  A 
portion  of  them  united  with  a  portion  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  as  the  “Associate  Reformed  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.”  In  about  1858  the  Associate  and  the 
Associate  Reformed  Churches  were  mainly  brought  to¬ 
gether  as  one  body,  called  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  North  America.  Fragments  of  the  original 
bodies  (Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  South  ; 
Associate  Synod  of  North  America  ;  Associate  Reformed 
Synod  of  New  York)  still  remain  separate  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  prosperity.  The  U.  P.  adopt  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms.  They  had, 
1877,  798  churches,  77,414  members,  and  4  theo.  sem. 

£4.  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  This  is  the  proper 
ecclesiastical  designation  ofsevenrl  bodies  of  Presbyte¬ 
rians  of  the  stricter  sort  in  this  country  and  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Tiie  name  is  intended  to  cover  a  system  of 
religious  principles  which  Reformed  Presbyterians  ex¬ 
hibit  to  the  world  in  the  “Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  and  Catechisms,”  ami  in  their  own  “  Declarations 
and  Testimonies,”  which  explaiu  the  reasons  of  their 
remaining  distinct  communities.  After  the  divisions 
that  took  place  in  Scotland  among  the  Presbyterians, 
and  especially  after  the  Revolution  settlement  in  1688, 
the  name  “  Reformed  Presbyterian  ”  came  to  be  conflned 
to  those  who  refused  the  compromises  of  the  times,  re¬ 
jected  tiie  Revolution  settlement  under  King  William, 
and  continued  to  maintain  the  principles  of  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  for  which  so  many  martyrs  had  bled  and 
died  during  the  previous  years.  The  Reformed  Presby¬ 
terians  never  belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  but 
carried  down  the  line  of  their  succession  outside  of  her 
fellowship.  In  establishing  themselves  in  the  U.  States 
they  declared,  in  their  “Terms  of  Communion,”  that 
they  did  not  bind  themselves  to  anything  peculiar  to 
the  churches  of  tiie  British  Isles,  but  to  principles  and 
“duties  common  in  all  lands.”  The  great  leading  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Reformed  Presbyterians  is  the  Headship  of 
Jesus  Christ  over  the  civil  commonwealth,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  obligation  of  states  and  nations  to  submit  to  his 
authority  and  take  his  law  as  the  rule  of  their  conduct. 
There  are  two  synods  of  Reformed  P.  in  each  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  U.  S.  They  have  missionary  stations  in 
India,  Syria,  New  Zealand,  Ac.  The  R.  P  of  the  U.  S. 
were  always  anti-slavery.  R.  P.  are  sometimes  called 
Covenanters. from  their  adherence  to  the  principles  of, 
and  descent  from,  the  Old  Covenanters  of  Scotland. 
Their  total  number  in  the  U.  S.  is  about  17.000.  A 
Council  of  P.  bodies  met  in  Edinburgh,  July,  1877, 
which  adjourned  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  in  1880. 
This  Council  was  composed  of  333  delegates,  from  10 
countries,  representing  20,000  churches  and  49  separate 
brandies  of  Presbyterianism,  and,  it  was  claimed,  nearly 
one-third  of  the  Protestant  population  of  the  world. 

Presbyterian,  n  A  member  of  the  P.  Church. 

Presbyte'riatiism,  n.  The  principles  and  discipline 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Presby  te'rianly,  adv.  In  the  manner  or  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Presbyterians. 

Presby  leriiini.  n.  (Arch.)  The  part  of  a  church  in 
which  the  high  altar  is  placed  ;  so  called  because  it  is 
occupied  exclusively  by  those  who  minister  in  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  altar.  The  name  is  often  used  in  »  more  ex¬ 
tended  sense  to  include  tiie  whole  of  the  choir. 

Pres'bytership,  n.  The  office  or  station  of  a  pres¬ 
byter. 

Pres'bytery,  n.  fGr.  presbuterion,  a  council  of  elders.] 
A  body  of  elders  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  —  The 
Presbyterian  religion. 

(Arch.)  Same  as  Presbyterium,  q.  v. 

Presby t 'ia,  n.  (Med.)  Presbyopia. —  Dunglison. 

Presby t'ic,  a.  Presbyopic;  affected  by  presbytia. 

Prescience,  ( pre-shi-ens.)  n.  [Lat.  prtescientia,  from 
prtescio  —  prie,  and  scio,  to  know.J  Knowledge  of  events 
before  they  take  place. 

Pre'scient,  a.  [ Lat.  prmsciens.]  Having  knowledge 
of  events  before  they  take  place:  foreknowing. 

Prescind',  v.  a.  [Lat.  prsescindtre.)  To  cut  off;  to  ab¬ 
stract  ;  to  sever.  (R.) 

Presc  inti 'cut,  a.  Abstracting;  cutting  off.  (r.) 

Prescions,  (pre'shus,)  a.  Having  foreknowledge,  (r.) 

Pres'cot,  a  town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancas¬ 
ter,  8  m.  E.NE.  of  Liverpool.  Munuf.  Cotton,  sail-cloth, 
watches,  and  earthenware.  Pop.  of  town  7,500. 

Pres'cott,  Wii.liam  Hickling,  an  eminent  American 
historian,  b.  at  Salem,  Mass..  1796,  was  the  son  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  lawyer  and  statesman,  and  grandson  of  Col. 
William  Prescott,  an  officer  of  the  Independence  War. 
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lie  entered  Harvard  College  in  1811,  and  graduated  in 
1814.  While  at  college  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose, 
by  an  accident,  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes,  while  the 
other  became  so  weakened  as  to  deter  him  from  any 
profession  or  pursuit  in  which  strong  eyesight  was  in¬ 
dispensable.  Enabled  by  the  possession  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  fortune  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclinations,  lie 
spent  two  years  in  wandering  in  England,  France,  and 
Italy,  and  then  returned  to  his  native  country,  where 
he  married  and  settled  down  to  a  life  of  literary  labor, 
which  was  rarely  interrupted.  Having  made  himself 
muster  of  the  literature  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  he 
contributed  as  the  first  fruits  of  his  careful  and  various 
readings  some  critical  papers  to  the  North  American 
Review  ;  and  at  last,  in  1827,  selected  the  Reign  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  Isabella  as  the  subject  of  a  more  extensive 
work.  Unable  from  the  weakness  of  his  eyesight  to 
pursue  an  historical  work  requiring  reference  to  various 
Spanish  authorities,  he  had  recourse  to  a  reader,  whom 
he  taught  to  pronounce  Castilian  with  accuracy  suffi¬ 
cient  for  his  own  ear,  and  with  this  inadequate  assist- 
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ance  he  became  acquainted  with  the  great  authorities 
on  Spanish  history  whom  it  was  necessary  to  consult 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  arduous  labors.  In  this  tedi¬ 
ous  process  of  collecting  and  digesting  bis  materials  ten 
years  rolled  on,  but  at  length,  in  1838,  his  great  work 
was  published,  and  was  received  with  the  utmost  en¬ 
thusiasm  both  in  England  and  America;  while  Germany, 
France,  and  Spain  acknowledged  the  new  historian  by 
transplanting  his  work  into  their  respective  languages; 
and  the  Spanish  capital  elected  him  a  member  of  her 
Royal  Academy  of  History.  Stimulated  by  success,  and 
with  his  skill  considerably  increased  by  practice  aud 
experience,  P.  set  about  the  composition  of  The  Con¬ 
quest  of  Mexico ,  which  ho  puliished  in  1843,  and  four 
years  later  he  gave  to  the  world  The  Conquest  of  Peru. 
These  elaborate  and  charmingly  written  works,  like 
their  predecessor,  were  received  in  both  hemispheres 
with  immense  applause.  They  have  frequently  been 
reprinted,  and  they  bid  fair  to  remain  the  standard  his¬ 
tories  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  eventful 
periods  of  human  action  and  enterprise.  P.  was  chosen 
corresponding  member  of  the  French  Institute;  and  in 
1850  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  Europe,  where  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  highest  distinction.  On  his  return  to 
America  lie  began  the  composition  of  what  lie  intended 
to  be  the  greatest  achievement  of  his  latter  years,  The 
History  of  Philip  II.  Of  this  work  two  volumes  ap¬ 
peared  in  1855,  and  a  third  in  1859;  these  volumes  bear 
ample  testimony  to  the  undiminishcd  genius  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  and  the  world  was  looking  forward  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  work,  and  many  others  from  the  same 
brilliant  pen,  when  ho  was  suddenly  attacked  by  paraly¬ 
sis,  and  n.  at  Preston,  1859. —  P.  was  an  elegant  scholar 
and  writer,  a  man  of  cheerful  humor  and  affectionate 
character,  methodical  in  his  habits,  and  persevering  in 
his  pursuits.  He*  walked  five  miles  regularly  every 
day,  composing  as  he  walked.  He  gave  one-tenth  of 
his  ample  income  in  charity,  and  divided  his  time  be¬ 
tween  his  winter  mansion  in  Boston,  a  summer  resi¬ 
dence  at  Nah&nt,  and  a  farmhouse,  where  he  spent  the 
autumn.  In  his  large  library,  with  the  light  carefully 
regulated  for  his  imperfect  vision,  he  wrote  with  a  sty¬ 
lus  each  day  what  he  had  composed,  which  was  then 
copied,  read  over,  and  carefully  corrected.  His  life,  by 
George  Ticknor,  was  published  in  1864. 

Pres'cott.  an  extreme  N.E.  co.  of  prov.  of  Ontario; 
area,  abt.  475  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ottawa  and  Nation  rivers. 
Cap.  L’Original.  Pop.  (1871)  17,647. 

Pres'cott,  cap.  of  co.  Grenville,  Ontario;  pop.  2,617. 

Pres'cott,  in  Arizona  Territory ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Yavapai  co.,  and  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government, 
abt.  500  m.  S.  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  ;  Lat.  34°  7'  N., 
Lon.  112°  20'  W.  Rich  gold  and  silver  mines  are  worked 
in  the  vicinity. 

Prescott,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  abt. 
5  m.  S.S.W.  of  Shelbyville. 

Prescott,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-township  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  co. ;  pop.  (1870),  541. 

Prescott,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-township  of  Faribault 
co.:  pop.  abt.  100. 

Prescott,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  town  of  Pierce  co.,  abt.  30 
m.  S.  of  St.  Paul ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Prescribe',  v.  a.  To  set  or  lay  down  authoritatively 
for  direction  ;  to  direct. 

(Med.)  To  direct,  as  a  remedy. 
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— 1\  7i.  To  give  law  :  to  influence  arbitrarily;  to  dictate. 

( M*d.)  To  write  or  give  medical  directions;  to  direct 
what  remedies  are  to  be  used. 

(Law.)  To  claim  a  title  to  a  thing  on  the  ground  of 
long  or  immemorial  usage.  See  Prescription. 

Prescrib'cr,  n.  One  who  prescribes. 

Prescript,  a.  [Lat.  pnzscriptus .]  Directed;  accu¬ 
rately  laid  down  in  a  precept. 

— n.  [Lat.  prescript  uni.)  Direction;  precept;  model  pre¬ 
scribed. —  A  medical  order:  a  prescription. 

Prescript  ibil'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  prescriptive. 

■•rescrip  t  ible,  a.  That  may  be  prescribed  tor 

Prescrip  tion,  n.  [Lat.  pruscrigtio.]  Tiie  act  of 
prescribing,  or  that  which  is  prescribed : — particularly,  a 
medical  direction  of  remedies  for  a  disease,  aud  the  man¬ 
ner  of  using  them  ;  a  recipe. 

(Law.)  A  title  acquired  by  use  and  time  to  incor¬ 
poreal  hereditaments,  such  as  a  right  of  way  or  of  com¬ 
mon,  and  the  like.  Ail  prescription  is  either  personal, 
ns  when  it  is  in  a  man  and  his  ancestors,  or  it  is  in  right 
of  a  particular  estate ;  which  last  being  in  a  man,  and 
those  whose  estate  lie  hath,  is  called  prescription  in  a 
que  estate.  It  presupposes  a  lost  grant,  and  can  there¬ 
fore  give  a  title  to  those  things  only  which  can  pass  by 
grant,  lit  almost  all  the  States  there  are  express  stat¬ 
ute  provisions  regulating  the  doctrine  of  prescription. 
Generally  an  uninterrupted  possession  of  20  years  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  acquisition  of  real  rights.  In  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Maine,  Indiana,  and  other  States,  a  notification  by 
the  owner  of  the  land  to  tiie  occupant,  that  his  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  contest  the  title,  may  defeat  prescriptive  ac¬ 
quisition. 

Prescriptive,  a.  Consisting  in,  or  acquired  by  pre¬ 
scription;  immemorial  use  and  enjoyment;  pleading  the 
continuance  and  authority  of  custom. 

Presence,  n.  [Fr.  presence  ;  Lat.  prtrsentia]  State 
of  being  present;  the  existence  of  a  person  or  thing  in  a 
certain  place.  —  A  being  in  company  near  or  before  the 
face  of  another.—  Approach  face  to  face,  or  nearness  of 
a  great  personage  ;  state  of  being  in  view  of  a’ superior  ; 
a  number  assembled  before  a  great  person ;  port ;  mien  ; 
air;  personal  appearance;  demeanor;  the  apartment  in 
which  a  prince  shows  himself  to  his  court. —  Tiie  person 
of  a  superior. 

“  To  her  the  aovTeign  presence  thus  reply ’d.”  —Milton. 

— Readiness  at  need  ;  quickness  at  expedient. 

“  Nothing  comparable  to. . .  ready  presence  of  mind.”—  L" Estrange. 

Pres'ence-cliam'ber.  Pres'ence-room,  n.  The  room 
in  which  a  great  person  receives  company. 

Preseiisa'tion.n.  A  precedent  or  previous  thought  or 
feeling.  —  Worcester. 

Present,  a.  [Fr  .present;  Lat.  prssens.)  Being  close 
at  hand  or  in  view  ;  being  in  a  certain  place  ;  —  opposed 
to  absent.  —  Being  before  tiie  face  or  near;  being  in 
company.  —  Being  now  in  view  or  under  consideration. 
—  Non-existing,  or  being  at  this  time;  not  past  or 
future.  —  Ready  at  hand  ;  quick  in  emergency. —  Favor¬ 
ably  attentive ;  not  heedless;  propitious.  —  Not  absent 
of  mind;  not  abstracted;  attentive. — A  term  used  in  an 
inscription  on  a  letter,  when  the  letter  is  written  in  the 
place  where  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  resides. 
(United  States.) 

At  present.  At  the  present  time. 

Present  tense.  (Gram.)  A  tense  denoting  an  action 
or  event  as  passing  at  the  time  in  which  it  is  mentioned. 
It  likewise  expresses  a  character,  quality, general  truth, 
or  customary  action,  Ac. ;  as,  “  !!♦*  is  an  able  man;” 
“  Vice  produces  misery.”  Preceded  by  the  words  when , 
before ,  after ,  Ac.,  it  is  sometimes  used  to  point  out  the 
relative  time  of  a  future  action;  as,  “  When  he  arrives 
he  will  hear  the  news.”  In  animated  historical  narra¬ 
tions,  it  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the  imperfect  tense. 

Worcester. 

Pres  ent,  n.  An  offering:  that  which  is  presented  or 
given  ;  something  given  or  offered  to  another  gratui¬ 
tously ;  a  donation  ;  a  gift;  a  benefaction. —  The  present 
time. 

Present',  v.  a.  [Fr.  presenter;  L.  Lat.  prsesento ,  to 
offer.]  To  set,  place,  or  introduce  into  the  presence  or 
before  the  face  of  a  superior.  —  To  exhibit  to  view  or  no¬ 
tice. —  To  offer;  to  exhibit;  to  give;  to  offer  gratu¬ 
itously  for  reception  :  to  put  into  the  hands  of  another 
in  ceremony;  to  favor  with  a  gift.  —  To  nominate  to  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice.  —  To  offer  openly  :  to  proffer  ;  to 
lay  before  a  public  body  for  consideration.  —  To  point 
or  direct,  as  a  weapon,  particularly  some  species  of  fire¬ 
arms. 

Presentable,  (pre-zent'a-bl,)  a.  [Fr.  presentable.] 
That  may  he  presented;  that  may  he  exhibited  or  rep¬ 
resented  ;  that  may  be  offered  to  a  church-living. 

Prosen  tat  ion,  (  prez-en-ta’  shun,)  n.  [Fr.  presentation.) 
Act  of  presenting;  exhibition:  representation:  display. 

(Eccl.  Law.)  Act  of  offering  a  clergyman  to  the  bishop 
or  ordinary  for  institution  iu  a  benefice ;  the  right  of 
presenting  a  clergyman. 

P.  at  court.  When  English  subjects,  or  inhabitants  of 
other  countries,  entitled  to  the  privilege  by  rank  and 
honor,  pay  a  visit  to  Her  Majesty  on  one  of  the  stated 
public  occasions,  they  are  said  to  be  presented  at  court. 
At  a  le vie  the  gentlemen  alone  appear  ;  but  at  the  draw- 
ing-room,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  presented.  At 
the  levies,  no  persons  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
throne-room  after  having  passed  Her  Majesty,  except 
the  ministers,  and  the  great  officers  of  the  household 
upon  duty.  At  the  drawing-rooms,  those  who  are  allowed 
to  remain  are  the  ladies  of  the  ministers,  of  the  great 
officers  of  the  household,  and  of  the  foreign  ministers. 

P..  Feast  of.  (Eccl.)  A  Roman  Catholic  feast ;  other¬ 
wise  called  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  See 
Purification. 
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Present'ati  ve,  a.  That  of  which  presentations  may 
he  made. 

Presentee',  n.  ( Eccl .  Law.)  One  presented  to  a 
benefice. 

Presenter,  n.  One  who  presents. 

Presen tien t,  ( pre-sen' she-ent,)  a.  Which  has  a  pre¬ 
vious  sensation,  or  perceives  beforehand. 

Presentiment,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prsc>  and  sentio.] 
Previous  apprehension  of  something  future. 

Presen ti men t  al,  a.  That  relates  to,  or  has  pre¬ 
sentiment. 

Presently,  (prez'ent-li,)  adv.  Immediately;  directly; 
speedily ;  shortly ;  soon  ;  in  a  short  time  after ;  soon 
after. 

Presentment,  (pr  e-zen  t'ment,)  n.  Act  of  presenting. 
—  Appearance  to  the  view;  presentation. 

(Law.)  The  notice  taken  by  a  grand-jury  of  any  of¬ 
fence  from  their  own  knowledge  or  observation,  with¬ 
out  any  hilt  of  indictment  laid  before  them  at  the  suit 
of  the  government ;  as,  the  presentment  of  a  nuisance 
or  the  like. — Also,  the  writing  which  contains  the  accu¬ 
sation  so  presented  by  a  grand  jury. 

(Com.)  The  production  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  prom¬ 
issory  note  to  the  party  on  whom  the  former  is  drawn, 
for  his  acceptance,  or  to  the  person  bound  to  pay  either, 
for  payment. 

Piuvsentoir,  (prez'ong-tioor',)  n.  [Fr.]  An  ornamental 
cup,  very  shallow,  and  having  a  tall,  enriched  stem;  it 
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was  a  decorative  article  of  luxury,  serving  no  particu¬ 
lar  use;  but  was  much  fabricated  in  the  lf>th  century, 
at  which  period  the  one  engraved  (Fig.  2157)  was  exe¬ 
cuted. 

Preserv'able,  a.  That  may  be  preserved. 

Preservation,  ( pre-zer-va'shun, )  n.  [It.  preserva- 
zione ;  Sp.  preservation.]  Act  of  preserving  or  keeping 
safe;  the  act  of  keeping  from  injury,  destruction,  or 
decay. 

Preservative,  a.  [Fr.  prfoervatifi]  Having  the 
power  or  quality  of  preserving,  or  of  keeping  safe  from 
injury,  destruction,  or  decay  ;  tending  to  preserve. 

— 7i.  That  which  preserves,  or  lias  the  power  of  preserving ; 
a  preventive  of  injury  or  decay. 

Preserv'atory,  n.  That  which  preserves ;  preserv¬ 
ative. 

— Having  power  to  preserve;  preservative. 

Preserve',  v.a.  [Fr.  preserver,  from  Lat.  pr/r,  and 
servo ,  to  save,  to  deliver.]  To  rescue ;  to  save  or  keep 
from  injury  or  destruction.  —  To  keep  in  safety  or  se¬ 
curity  ;  to  protect;  to  shield  ;  to  guard;  to  defend  ;  to 
spare.  —  To  keep  from  decay  ;  to  keep  in  a  sound  state. 
—  To  season  with  sugar  or  other  substances  for  preser¬ 
vation. —  To  keep  from  corruption.  —  To  maintain  or 
keep  throughout,  as  appearances. 

— n.  Something  that  is  preserved;  fruit  or  vegetables 
seasoned  and  kept  in  sugar  or  syrup;  a  place  for  the 
shelter  and  preservation  of  animals  intended  lor  sport 
or  food,  as  game,  fish,  Ac.  See  Supplement. 

Preserv'er,  n.  The  person  or  thing  that  preserves  ; 
one  who  saves  or  defends  from  destruction  or  ?vil. 

Presliow',  v.  a.  To  show  beforehand;  to  fo.eshow. 

Preside',  v.  n.  [Fr.  prisider  ;  Lat.  prsesideo — prte, 
and  sedeo ,  to  sit.]  To  be  set  over  for  the  exercise  of  au¬ 
thority ;  to  direct,  control,  and  govern,  as  the  chief  of¬ 
ficer; —  (usually  with  over,)  to  exercise  superintendence 
over;  to  watch  over  as  inspector. 

Presidency,  n.  [Fr .  presidence.]  Act  of  presiding ; 
superintendence;  inspection  and  care  ;  the  office  of  pres¬ 
ident  ;  the  term  during  which  a  president  holds  his 
office:  the  jurisdiction  of  a  president. 

President,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  prsesidens.]  One  who  pre¬ 
sides;  a  presiding  officer.  —  An  officer  elected  or  ap¬ 
pointed  to  preside  over  a  corporation,  company,  or  as¬ 
sembly  of  men. — An  officer  appointed  or  elected  to  gov¬ 
ern  a  province  or  territory,  or  to  administer  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  nation. — The  supreme  executive  officer  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  styled  president.  The  quali¬ 
fications  required  of  a  person  raised  to  this  dignity  are, 
to  be  a  natural-horn  citizen  of  the  age  of  35  years,  and 
to  have  resided  14  years  within  the  States.  The  elec¬ 
tion  is  by  electoral  colleges  in  every  State.  These  col¬ 
leges  contain,  in  each  State,  a  number  of  electors 
equal  to  all  the  senators  and  representatives  of  that 
State  in  Congress.  Tho  colleges  in  each  State  vote  by 
ballot  i<»r  a  P.  (and  at  the  same  time  for  a  vice-/*);  and 
the  votes  of  all  the  electors,  taken  in  this  manner,  are 
counted  by  the  P.  of  tho  Senate;  if  in  this  numeration 
any  person  is  found  to  have  an  absolute  majority  of 
votes,  he  is  duly  elected;  if  not,  the  election  is  made  by 
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the  House  of  Representatives  between  the  three  persons 
having  the  highest  number;  in  which  case  the  votes 
are  taken  by  States,  and  a  majority  ot  all  the  States  is 
necessary  to  constitute  a  choice.  On  two  occasions,  of 
which  the  last  was  in  1824,  no  candidate  having  had  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  voles,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  proceeded  to  make  the  election  ; 
and,  on  tho  last  of  these  occasions,  a  majority  of  States 
chose  a  candidate  (Adams)  who  had  a  smaller  number 
of  electoral  votes  than  one  of  his  opponents  (Jackson). 
On  one  occasion,  in  1800,  the  States  balloted  3b  times  be¬ 
fore  any  candidate  could  obtain  an  absolute  majority. 
Should  the  P.  die  during  his  term  of  office,  he  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  vice-P.  In  this  manner  the  ex-P,  An¬ 
drew  Johnson,  succeeded  to  the  office  on  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  his  legislative  capacity, 
the  P.  has  the  power  of  approving  bills  sent  to  him 
after  passing  both  houses  of  Congress,  or  of  returning 
them  to  the  house  in  which  they  originated  with  his 
objections  annexed.  In  the  latter  case,  the  bill  must 
be  reconsidered  by  that  house;  and  if,  on  reconsidera¬ 
tion,  it  obtain  a  majority  of  two-thirds  in  both  houses, 
it  passes  into  a  law.  In  his  executive  capacity,  he  is 
commander-and-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Union, 
and  of  the  State  militias  when  called  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Union  ;  he  has  the  power  of  reprieving  and 
pardoning  except  in  cases  of  impeachment;  he  has 
power  to  make  treaties,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
(by  a  majority  of  two-thirds);  he  nominates  ambassa¬ 
dors,  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  other 
officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appointments  are 
not  vested  elsewhere  by  the  Constitution,  but  all  nomi¬ 
nations  are  subjected  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 
The  P.  holds  his  office  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and 
is  eligible  for  successive  terms;  but  no  one  has  ventured, 
contrary  to  public  opinion,  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third 
term.  See  Electoral  System  of  the  U.  S.,  by  McKnight, 
N.  Y.,  1878. 

President,  in  Penn.,  a  v.  and  twp.  of  Venango  co. 

Presidential,  a.  Presiding  over.  —  Pertaining  to  a 
president. 

Presidentship,  n.  The  office  or  place  of  president. 

— The  term  for  which  the  president  holds  his  office. 

Presid'er,  w.  One  who  presides. 

Presid'ial,  Presid'iary,a.  [  Lat. priesidialis,  from 
presidium,  a  defence.]  That  has  a  garrison,  or  relates 
to  it. 

Presidio  de  SUo  Joao  Baptista,  a  town  of 
brazil,  abt.  110  m.  E.S.E.  of  Ouro  Preto. 

Presi^nilica'tion,  n.  [Lat.  prsesignijicatio .]  Pre¬ 
vious  intimation;  act  of  signifying  beforehand. 

Presig-'nily,  t*.  a.  To  intimate  or  signify  beforehand; 
to  show  previously. 

Presque  Isle,  (presided.)  in  Maine ,  a  post-village 
and  township  of  Aroostook  co.,  about  150  m.  N.E.  of 
Bangor;  pop.  abt.  900. 

Presque  Isle,  in  Michigan ,  a  N.E.  co.  of  the  lower 
peninsula  bordering  on  Lake  Huron;  area,  abt.  700  sq. 
m.  Surface ,  nearly  level;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Pop. 
abt.  100. 

Press,  v.a.  [Fr.  prater;  It  .pressure,  to  urge,  to  hurry, 
from  Lat.  pressure,  to  press.J  To  urge  with  force  or 
weight ;  to  apply  any  power  physical  or  moral  to  some¬ 
thing  that  is  to  be  moved  or  affected.  —  To  squeeze;  to 
crush.  —  To  squeeze  for  making  smooth,  as  cloth  or 
paper.  —  To  drive  with  violence ;  to  hurry  ;  to  urge. — 
To  embrace  closely;  to  hug. — To  force  into  service; 
to  impress.  —  To  urge  by  authority  or  necessity;  to  im¬ 
pose  by  importunity ;  to  solicit  with  earnestness  or  im¬ 
portunity. 

— v.  n.  To  bear  on  heavily,  or  with  force;  to  urge  or  strain 
in  motion.  —  To  crowd  ;  to  throng;  to  encroach.  —  To 
urge  by  influence  or  moral  force;  to  urge  with  vehe¬ 
mence  or  importunity.  —  To  upproacli  unseasonably  or 
importunately. 

— n.  An  instrument  or  machine  by  which  any  body  is 
crushed,  squeezed,  or  forced  into  a  more  compact  form. 

— A  machine  for  printing;  a  printing-press.  See  Printing. 

— The  art  or  business  of  printing  and  publishing;  —  hence, 
the  publications  issued  from  the  press,  taken  collec¬ 
tively. — A  case  or  closet  for  the  safe-keeping  of  clothes, 
Ac.  —  Act  of  urging  or  pushing  forward. — Urgency; 
urgent  demands  of  affairs.  —  A  crowd;  a  throng;  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  individuals  crowded  together. —  A  commission 
to  force’  men  into  the  military  or  naval  service;  im¬ 
pressment. 

Press '-l>ed,  n.  Bed  so  formed  as  to  be  shut  up  in  a  case. 

Press'er,  n.  One  who  presses,  or  that  works  at  a  press. 

Press-gang,  n.  A  term  applied  in  England  to  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  seamen,  who,  under  the  command  of  a 
naval  officer,  were  formerly  empowered,  in  time  of  war, 
to  take  any  seafaring  men,  and  oblige  them  to  serve  on 
board  the  king’s  ships. 

Pressing,  a.  Urgent;  importunate;  distressing. 

Press'ingly,  adv.  Iu  a  pressing  manner;  with  force; 
closely. 

Pression,  (presh'un,)  n.  The  act  of  pressing,  (o.) 

(Cartesian  Philos.)  An  endeavor  to  move. 

Press!  rosters,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  pressus,  flattened, rostrum, 
a  beak  ]  (Zoiil.)  A  tribe  of  wading  birds,  including  those 
which  have  a  flattened  or  compressed  beak,  as  the  bus¬ 
tards.  plovers,  Ac. 

Press  man,  n. ;  pi.  Pressmen.  (Print.)  One  who 
manages  the  press  and  impresses  the  sheets  in  printing. 
—  One  who  forces  another  into  service;  one  who  forces 
away. 

Press  -money,  n.  Money  given  to  a  soldier  when  he 
is  taken  or  forced  into  the  service. 

Press'-pack,  v.  a.  To  compress  by  a  hydraulic  or 
other  press. 

Press'-prooi;  n.  (Printing.)  A  good  impression  of  a 
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sheet,  by  which  it  is  read  over  carefully  before  being 
printed  oil'. 

Pressnrag;e,  (presh'ur-aj.)  n.  [Fr.]  The  juice  of 
the  grape  extracted  by  the  press.  —  A  fee  paid  to  the 
owner  of  a  wine-press  for  its  use. — Sinimonds. 

Pressure,  ( pres/i'ur,)  n.  [Lat.  pressure,  from premo, 
pressus,  to  press.J  Act  of  pressing  or  crushing;  act  of 
urging  with  force. —  A  constraining  force  or  impulse; 
that  which  urges  or  compels  the  intellectual  or  moral 
faculties.  —  That  which  afllicts  the  body  or  depresses 
the  spirits;  any  severe  affliction,  distress,  calamity,  or 
grievance.  —  Urgency,  as  tho  pressure  of  business. — 
Impression;  stamp;  character  impressed. 

(Meek.)  A  force  counteracted  by  another  force,  so 
that  no  motion  is  produced.  Thus,  when  a  heavy  body 
is  supported  on  a  table,  or  the  ground,  the  force  of  ter¬ 
restrial  gravity,  which,  if  the  support  were  removed, 
would  cause  the  body  to  descend  towards  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  being  destroyed  at  every  instant  by  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  support,  produces  pressure.  A  pressure 
and  a  moving  force  differ  from  one  another  only  in  this 
respect,  that  the  infinitely  small  velocities  which  the 
pressure  tends  to  produce  are  incessantly  destroyed  by 
the  resistance  of  the  obstacle;  whereas  those  that  are 
actually  produced  at  every  instant  by  the  moving  forces 
are  accumulated  in  the  moving  body,  and  produce  a 
finite  velocity  after  a  finite  time.  The  pressures  of  two 
different  bodies  are,  therefore,  to  each  other  as  the 
masses  multiplied  by  the  infinitely  small  velocities 
which  they  tend  to  produce  in  the  same  instant  of  time, 
and  which  they  would  produce  if  the  bodies  were  free 
to  move. 

Press'work,  n.  (Printing.)  The  operation  of  taking 
impressions  from  types,  Ac.,  by  means  of  the  press; — 
distinct  from  composing ,  which  is  arranging  the  types 
to  prepare  them  for  press. —  By  fin  e  pressworlc  is  meant 
work  printed  with  the  best  paper  and  ink,  and  with  the 
utmost  care. 

Prest'able,  a.  Payable.  (Scot.) 

Pres'fer  .ffoSin.  Presbyter,  or  Prifst  John,  a  name 
given  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  a  supposed  Christian  sover¬ 
eign,  said  to  hold  his  empire  in  some  central  part  of 
Asia  (Thibet),  though,  according  to  thePortuguese, he 
was  king  of  Abyssinia.  Outigh  Khan,  Khan  ot  the 
Klirim  Tartars,  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  is, 
however,  regarded  as  the  actual  individual  mentioned 
as  Prester  John ,  that  person  having  taken  priest's  or¬ 
ders,  thereto  induced  by  the  missionaries  who  had  pen¬ 
etrated  the  country  through  Mesopotamia  and  Armenia, 
followers  of  tho  Nestorian  creed. 

Pres t ez za,  (tet-zah,)  [It.]  (Mus.)  Quickness ;  rapidity. 

Prestidigitation,  n.  Skill  iu  legerdemain;  jug- 
glory. 

Prestidigitator,  n.  [Lat.  prsesto,  quickly,  and  dig¬ 
itus,  a  finger.]  One  skilled  in  legerdemain ;  a  juggler. 

Prestige,  ( ]>res'tij ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  from  Lat. przestigium.] 
Illusion;  charm:  fascination;  imposture.  —  Infliicnceof 
character  or  of  conduct;  moral  influence  arising  from 
past  successes  or  achievements,  regarded  as  the  pledge  or 
promise  of  future  successes. 

Prestis'simo,  adv.  [It.  superl.  of  presto ,  quick.] 
(Mus.)  With  great  rapidity. 

Presto,  adv.  [It.  and  Sp.]  Immediately ;  quickly ; 
at  once. 

(3fus.)  A  direction  that  a  piece  should  be  performed 
in  a  rapid,  lively  manner. 

Preston,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  on  a 
gentle  elevation  above  the  Kibble,  about  15  m.  from  its 
confluence  with  the  Irish  Sea,  28  m.  N.E.  of  Liverpool. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  court-house, 
town-hall, exchange, assembly-rooms, and  custom-house. 
It  is  the  seat  of  an  institution  for  diffusing  useful  knowl¬ 
edge,  with  an  extensive  library,  good  museum,  and  an 
agricultural  society.  Manuf.  Linen  and  cotton.  Pop. 
82,985. 

Preston,  in  California,  a  village  of  Marin  co.,  abt.  30 
m.  N.W.  of  San  Rafael. 

Preston,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  New  London  co.,  abt.  3  m.  E.  of  Norwich;  pop.  (1870) 
2.162. 

Preston,  in  Georgia ,  a  village,  cap.  of  Webster  co.,  abt. 
45  m.  S.S.E.  of  Columbus. 

Preston,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Randolph  co., 
abt.  32  m.  S.E.  of  Bellville.  —  A  township  of  Richland 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

Preston,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Carroll  co.,  on  the 
Kentucky  River,  opposite  Carrollton. 

Preston,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village,  township,  and 
cap.  of  Fillmore  co.,  abt.  33  m.  S.E.  of  Rochester  ;  pop. 
of  township  abt.  1,500. 

Preston,  in  Mississippi ,  a  post-village  oT  Yallobusha 
co.,  abt.  15  m.  N.N.W.  of  Grenada. 

Preston,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Jasper  co.,  al>t.  65  m. 
W.  of  Springfield. — A  twp.  of  Platte  co  :  pop.  abt.  1.600. 

Preston,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Chenango 
co. ;  pop.  (1870),  957. 

Preston,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Muskingum  co.,  abt. 
17  m.  N.E.  of  Zanesville. 

Preston,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Wayne  co.,  abt.  29  m.  N.  by  W.  of  llonesdale;  pop. 
abt.  2,000. 

Preston,  in  Texas,  a  village  of  Grayson  co.,  abt.  18 
in.  N.  of  Sherman.  —  A  village  of  \N  barton  co.,  abt.  77 
m.  W.  of  Galveston. 

Preston,  in  IF.  Virginia,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Maryland;  area,  abt.  600  sq.  m.  River. 
Cheat  River.  Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  moderately  fer¬ 
tile,  and  well  adapted  to  grazing.  Min.  Limestone, 
slate,  and  sandstone.  Qtp.  Kingwood.  Pop  abt.  14.000. 

Preston,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Trempaleau 
co. ;  pop ,  abt.  400. 
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Pros'fonbiirg’,  in  Kentucky ,  a  post-village,  capital  of 
Floyd  co..  al»  t.  120  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lexington;  pop.  abt. 
25<>.  This  village  gives  its  name  to  an  engagement 
fought  in  the  vicinity,  Jan.  7,  1802,  between  Col.  J.  A. 
Garfield  at  the  head  of  about  3,000  Nationals,  and  about 
2,500  Confederates  under  Col.  Marshall.  The  latter, 
alter  a  desperate  resistance,  were  completely  routed. 

Pres'tuu  Hollow,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Albany  co.,  abt.  30  in.  YV.S.VV.  of  Albany. 

PreNt'*Nail,  n.  (Naut.)  All  the  satis  which  a  ship 
can  carry. 

ProNiini'alile,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  supposed  to  be 
true,  or  entitled  to  belief,  without  examination  or  direct 
evidence,  or  on  probable  evidence. 

Presu in  ably,  adv.  Without  examination. 

Presume',  v.  a.  [Fr.  primmer;  Lat.  prwsumo,  from 
prre,  and  sumo,  sumptus,  to  take.]  To  assume  or  take 
beforehand.  — To  take,  or  suppose,  to  be  true,  or  entitled 
to  belief,  without  examination  or  positive  proof,  or  on 
the  strength  of  probability. 

— v.  n.  To  arrogate;  to  venture  without  positive  permis¬ 
sion. —  To  act  with  great  confidence,  with  on  or  upon 
before  the  ground  of  confidence:  as,  he  presumed  on  his 
ability.  —  To  suppose ;  to  affirm  without  immediate 
proof;  to  believe  without  previous  examination. 

ProNiim'er,  n.  One  who  presupposes;  an  arrogant 
person. 

PrcNiiiii'iii$»ly,  adv.  With  presumption  ;  confidently. 

Pros ii in |>t  ion.  ( pre-zum'shun,)  n.  [  Lat.  prttsumptio.] 
Act  of  presuming;  belief  previously  formed;  supposi¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  or  real  existence  of  something,  with¬ 
out  direct  or  positive  proof  of  the  fact.  —  Strong  prob¬ 
ability;  evidence  probable  but  not  conclusive.  —  Blind 
or  headstrong  confidence;  arrogance;  presumptuous- 
ness. —  A  venturing  to  undertake  something  without 
reasonable  prospect  of  success,  or  against  the  usual  prob¬ 
abilities  of  safety. 

(Law.)  The  assuming  the  truth  of  a  certain  state  of 
facts  by  the  ordinary  custom  of  law.  It  is  either  juris 
et  dejure ,  which  is  a  presumption  which  no  evidence  to 
the  contrary  can  be  admitted  to  traverse,  as  the  pre- 
sumption  of  incapacity  in  a  minor  with  guardians  to  act 
without  their  consent ;  or  it  is  juris  only,  which  may  be 
traversed  by  evidence,  as  where  the  property  of  goods  are 
presumed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  possessor  until  the 
contrary  is  shown. 

Prelum pitive,  a.  [Fr.  prcsomptif]  Taken  by  pre¬ 
vious  supposition  ;  grounded  on  probable  evidence. — 
Unreasonably  confident;  adventuring  without  reason¬ 
able  ground  to  expect  success ;  presumptuous ;  arrogant. 

I*,  evidence.  (Law.)  Any  evidence  which  is  not  direct 
and  positive.  The  proof  of  facts  from  which,  with  more 
or  less  certainty,  according  to  the  experience  of  man¬ 
kind  of  their  more  or  less  universal  connection,  the 
existence  of  other  facts  can  be  deduced  The  evidence 
afforded  by  circumstances,  from  w  hich,  if  unexplained, 
the  jury  may  or  may  not  infer  or  presume  other  circum¬ 
stances  or  facts. 

P.  heir.  One  who,  if  the  ancestor  should  die  imme¬ 
diately,  would,  under  existing  circumstances  of  things, 
be  bis  heir,  but  wlmse  right  of  inheritance  may  be  de¬ 
feated  by  the  contingency  of  some  nearer  heir  being 
born;  as.  a  brother,  who  is  the  presumptive,  heir,  may 
be  defeated  by  the  birth  ofa  child  to  the  ancestor.  Bouvier. 

Presump  tively,  By  presumption,  or  suppo¬ 

sition  grounded  on  probability. 

PreMiimp'tiaoiiM,  ( pre-zamt' yu-us.)  a.  Bold  and  con¬ 
fident  to  excess;  adventuring  without  reasonable  ground 
of  success.  —  Founded  on  presumption  ;  proceeding  from 
excess  of  confidence.  —  Done  with  bold  design,  rash 
confidence,  or  in  the  violation  of  known  duty. 

Prc*iini|>'tiioiisly,  adv.  With  rash  confidence; 
arrogantly;  insolently;  wilfully.  —  In  bold  defiance  of 
conscience  or  violation  of  known  duty. 

Pres  limp  til  on  Nil  ess,  n.  Qualify  of  being  pre¬ 
sumptuous  or  rashly  arrogant;  groundless  confidence; 
arrogance  :  irreverent  boldness  or  forwardness. 

PrivsuppoVitl,  n.  Supposal  previously  formed. 

Presm ppoNO,  ( pre.-sup-oz \)  v.  a.  [Fr .  )>rtsupposer.] 
To  suppose  as  previous;  to  imply  as  antecedent. 

Presupposition,  (-zish'un,)  n.  Supposition  pre¬ 
viously  formed.  —  Act  of  presupposing. 

ProNiirmiNo',  n.  A  surmise  previously  formed. 

Prefenee',  «.  Same  as  Pretense.  7.  v. 

Preleml',  v.  a.  [Fr.  pritendre ;  Lat.  prietendo ,  from 
pri r,  and  tendo,  to  stretch.]  To  hold  out,  as  a  false  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  to  counterfeit  — To  offer,  as  something  feigned 
instead  of  that  w  hich  is  real ;  to  assume  or  profess  to 
feel ;  to  show*  hypocritical1j\  —  To  claim. 

—tv  71.  To  put  in  a  claim  truly  or  falsely;  to  hold  out  the 
appearance  of  beiug,  possessing,  or  performing ;  — 
usually  with  to. 

Preteiul'ant,  n.  A  pretender;  one  who  lays  claim 
to  anything. 

Pretond  edly,  adv.  By  false  appearance  or  repre¬ 
sentation. 

Pretend'er,  «.  One  w’ho  pretends  or  makes  a  show 
of  something  not  real. 

(Eng.  Hist.)  An  epithet  applied  to  the  son  and  grand¬ 
son  of  James  II.,  who  pretended  to  the  throne  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

Preteml'ingrly,  adv.  Arrogantly;  presumptuously. 

Pretense',  Pretence',  n.  [Lat.  pi'setensus, prsetensa, 
from  pnetendere.]  A  holding  out  or  offering  to  others 
something  false  or  feigned;  a  pretending  to  others  a  I 
false  or  hypocritical  appearance.  —  Show ;  appearance ; 
pretext.  —  Claim  to  notice;  claim,  true  or  lalse;  as¬ 
sumption. 

(Her.)  An  escutcheon  of  P.  is  a  small  shield  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  another  shield.  The  hus¬ 
band  of  an  heiress  may  bear  the  arms  of  his  wife  in  an 


escutcheon  of  pretence,  instead  of  impaling  them.  Feu¬ 
dal  arms  are  also  sometimes  placed  on  an  escutcheon  of 
pretence,  particularly  in  the  insignia  of  elective  sov¬ 
ereigns,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  bearing  their 
own  proper  arms  in  surtout  over  those  of  the  dominions 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

PreteiiNe'lesN,  a.  Without  pretences,  or  pretense. 

Pretension,  ( pre-ten'shuny )  n.  A  claim  true  or  false; 
a  holding  out  the  appearance  of  right  or  possession  ofa 
tiling,  with  a  view  to  make  others  believe  what  is  not 
real,  or  what,  if  true,  is  not  yet  known  or  admitted.  — 
Claim  to  something  to  be  obtained,  or  a  desire  to  obtain 
something,  manifested  by  words  or  actions. 

Pretentions,  ( pre-ten' shus,)  a.  Presuming;  claiming 
more  than  one  s  due. 

Preten't  iously ,  adv.  In  a  pretentious  mauuer ;  with 
pretention. 

Preten't  ionsness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
pretentious. 

Pre  fer,  a  particle,  from  Lat.  prirtor ,  which  prefixed 
to  words  of  Latin  origin,  signifies  beside. 

Preterhu  man,  a.  Superhuman;  beyond  anything 
human. 

Prete'rient,  a.  Passed  through ;  antecedent ;  previous. 
Preterimper'fect,  << .  ( Gt  <un. ,  Denoting  the  teuse 
not  perfectly  past ;  designating  the  tense  of  the  verb 
which  expresses  action,  or  being  not  perfectly  past, 
more  usually  called  the  imperfect  tense. 

Preter'it,  n.  One  who  has  regard  to  the  past. 

Preter'it,  a.  (Written  also  preterits,  and  preterite.) 
[Lat.  prueetcrituSy  from  prsetcrii'ey  to  go  or  pass  by.] 
( Gram.)  Past;  applied  to  the  tense  of  a  verb  which 
expresses  an  action  or  being  perfectly  past  or  finished  ; 
often  that  which  is  just  past  or  completed,  but  without 
a  specification  of  time,  usually  called  th c perfect  tetise. 

— The  past  or  perfect  tense. 

Preterit  ion,  ( pre-ter-ish'un ,)  n.  [Lat.  preeteritio.] 
The  act  of  going  past;  the  state  of  being  past. 

(Jihet.)  A  figure  by  which  a  speaker,  in  pretending 
to  pass  over  anything,  makes  a  summary  mention  ot  it. 

Worcester. 

(Law.)  The  omission  by  a  testator  of  some  one  of  his 
heirs  who  is  entitled  to  a  portion  in  the  succession. 

Preter'it!  ve,  a.  (Gram.)  Noting  verbs  chiefly  or  ex¬ 
clusively  used  in  the  past  tense. 

Preter'la|>se<l.  a.  [Lat.  pnete.rlapsus ,  from  prteter- 
labi,  to  flow  by.]  Past  and  gone; — as,  preterlaj)sed  ages. 

Preterlegal.  a.  Not  agreeable  to  law ;  not  legal.  (R.) 

Pretermission,  (-mish'un,)  n.  (Jihet.)  Same  as 

PRETERITION,  q.  V. 

Pretermit',  v.  a.  [Lat.  prtetermittOy  from  prater,  and 
mittOy  to  send.]  To  pass  by  ;  to  omit. 

Preteruat'ural,  a.  Beyond  or  different  from  what  is 
natural ;  irregular;  abnormal ;  anomalous. 

Preternat'nrally,  adv.  In  a  manner  beyond  or 
aside  from  the  common  order  of  nature. 
Preteriiat'uralness,  Preternatiiral'ity,  n. 
Manner  different  from  the  order  of  nature. 

Preterper'feet,  a.  [Lat.  prater ,  and  perf ictus,  per- 
feet.J  (Gram.)  Designating  the  ten60  of  verbs  which 
express  action,  or  being  absolutely  past ;  —  more  usually 
called  the  per  fret  tense. 

Preter |>l  ii'perfect,  a.  [Lat .prieter,  plus ,  more,  and 
perfect  us.]  (Gram.)  Designating  the  tense  of  verbs 
which  express  action,  or  being  past  at  or  before  another 
past  event  or  time ;  —  usually  called  the  jiluperfct  tense. 

Pretervec'tion,  n.  A  carrying  past  or  round. 

Pretext',  n.  [Fr .pritexte;  Lat.  prsetextum,  from  prse, 
aud  tezto,  to  weave.]  Ostensible  reason  or  motive  as¬ 
signed  or  assumed  to  conceal  or  disguise  the  real  rea¬ 
son  or  motive. 

Pre'tor,  n.  ( Roman  Antiq.)  See  Pr.etor. 

Preto'rian,  n.  and  a.  See  Praetorian. 

Preto'rium,  n.  See  Pk.«tohium. 

Prettily,  ( prit'tily,)  adv.  In  a  pretty  manner;  pleas¬ 
ingly;  with  neatness  and  taste. 

Prettiness,  (prit'ti-ness,)  71.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  pretty ;  diminutive  beauty ;  a  pleasing  form,  with¬ 
out  stateliness  or  dignity. — Neatness  and  taste  displayed 
on  small  objects;  decency  of  manners;  pleasing  pro¬ 
priety  without  dignity  or  elevation. 

Pret  ty,  ( prit'ty.)  a.  [  A .  S.  jtnete,  adorned  ;  Dan.  pryde , 
to  adorn  ;  Ir.  bread! t,  fine ;  W.  pridt  beauty.]  Having 
diminutive  beauty;  of  a  pleasing  form,  without  the 
strong  lines  of  beauty,  or  without  gracefulness  and  dig¬ 
nity. —  Neat  and  appropriate  without  magnificence  or 
splendor.  —  Contemptible;  mean;  as,  a  pretty  fellow, 
indeed.  —  Foppish;  affectedly  nice;  —  used  in  a  bad 
sense. 

— adv.  Tn  some  degree ;  tolerably;  moderately. 

Pret'tyisni.  n.  Affected  prettiness.  (r.) 

Pret  ty-spoken,  a.  Prettily  spoken. 

Pretjap'ify,  v.  a.  To  prefigure;  to  exhibit  previously 
in  a  type. 

Prevail',  v.  n.  [Fr.  prtvaloir :  Lat.  prrevaleo ,  from 
prie,  and  valeo ,  to  be  strong.]  To  overcome;  to  gain 
the  victory  or  superiority;  to  gain  the  advantage;  — 
sometimes  with  over  or  against.  —  To  be  in  force;  to 
have  effect,  power,  or  influence ;  to  be  predominant;  — 
frequently  followed  by  with.  —  To  persuade  or  induce;  — 
used  with  on,  upon,  or  with. 

Prevailing1,  a.  Having  more  influence;  superior  in 
power;  having  efficacy  or  effect,  as  prayer.  —  Most  com¬ 
mon  or  genera! ;  predominant. 

Prevail'! ugly,  adv.  So  as  to  prevail  or  have  success. 

Prevalence,  n.  [Lat.  pravalencia.)  Superiority; 
superior  strength,  influence,  or  efficacy ;  most  efficacious 
force  in  producing  an  effect.  —  Most  general  reception 
or  practice;  predominance.  —  Most  general  existence  or 
extension;  as,  the  prevalence  of  disease. 

Prev'alency,  n.  Same  as  Prevalence,  q.  v. 
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Prev'alent,  a.  Gaining  advantage  or  superiority ; 
efficacious.  —  Most  generally  received  or  current;  as,  a 
prevalent  opinion. — Most  general;  extensively  existing. 

Prevalently,  adv.  With  predominance  or  superior¬ 
ity;  powerfully;  forcibly. 

Prevaricate,  v.  n.  [Fr.  prSvariquer ;  Lat. prtevari cor, 
from  prse,  and  various,  with  feet  spread  apart.]  To  shift 
or  turn  from  one  side  to  the  other,  or  from  the  direct 
course  ;  to  swerve  from  rectitude,  uprightness,  and  truth. 

(Civil  Law.)  To  act  with  unfaithfulness  and  waut  of 
probity. 

Prevarioa't ion,  n.  [Lat.  prsevaricatio.]  A  shuf¬ 
fling  or  quibbling  to  evade  the  truth  or  the  disclosure 
of  truth. 

( Civil  Law.)  The  acting  with  unfaithfulness  and 
want  of  probity. — The  term  is  applied  principally  to  the 
net.  of  concealing  a  crime.  —  Bouvier. 

Prevaricator,  ti.  One  who  prevaricates;  a  shuffler; 
a  quibbler. 

(Civil  Law.)  One  who  acts  with  unfaithfulness  aud 
want  of  probity. 

Preve'niencc,  «.  Act  of  going  before  or  anticipat¬ 
ing.  (R.) 

Pre  veil  lent,  a.  Preceding;  going  before. — Preventive. 

Prevent',  v.  a.  [ Lat.  prscvenire.y  from  pra,  before,  and 
venire y  to  come.]  To  stop  or  intercept,  as  the  approach, 
access,  or  the  performance  of  a  thing;  to  hinder;  im¬ 
pede;  to  obstruct. 

Prcvcntabillty,  n.  State  or  quality  of  beiug  pre¬ 
ventable. 

Prevent 'able.  a.  That  may  be  prevented  or  hindered. 

Pre  veil  t 'at  i  ve,  n.  A  thing  which  prevents;  —  some¬ 
times  incorrectly  used  for  preventive,  q.  v. 

Prevent'er,  n.  One  who  hinders.  —  Anything  that 
obstructs. 

(Naut.)  An  additional  rope  or  spar  used  ns  a  support. 

P.  bolts.  (Naut.)  Those  which  are  driven  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  preventer  plates,  to  assist  the  strain  of 
the  chain-bolts.  —  P.  plates.  Plates  of  iron  below  the 
links  of  the  chains. 

Pre veil  tlngly ,  adv.  In  a  way  to  hinder. 

Prevention,  n.  Act  of  hilldering;  hindrance;  ob¬ 
struction  of  access  or  approach.  —  Prejudice;  preposses¬ 
sion.  (A  Gallicism.) 

Prevent'! vo,  a.  Tending  to  prevent  or  hinder;  hin¬ 
dering  the  access  of. 

— n.  That  which  prevents;  that  which  intercepts  the 
access  or  approach  of. 

( Med.)  An  antidote  previously  taken  to  ward  off 
disease. 

Pre  veil  t'lvely,  adv.  In  such  a  manuer  as  tends  to 
prevent. 

Preve'sa,  a  fortified  seaport-town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Albania,  on  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  18  m.  S.W.  of  Arta  ; 
Lat.  88°  56'  N  .  Lon.  20°  44'  E. ;  pop.  8,000. 

Pre'vious,  a.  [Lat.  prsevius,  from  pree,  and  via ,  the 
way.]  Going  before  in  time;  being  or  happening  before 
something  else;  antecedent;  prior;  as,  previous  inti¬ 
mation;  previous  to  the  storm. 

Pre'vioiisly,  adv.  I11  time  preceding ;  beforehand; 
antecedently. 

Pre'viousness,  n.  Antecedence. 

Proviso',  v.  a.  To  foresee,  (r.) 

Prevision,  (- vizh'un ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  provider e.] 
Foresight ;  prescience. 

Pro  vost  (I'l.xilos,  Antoine  Francois,  commonly 
called  L’Abu£  Provost,  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  French 
writers,  b.  at  llesdin,  1697.  His  works  amount  to  170 
vols.,  of  which  the  smallest  one,  Histoire.  du  Chevalier 
Desgrieux  et  de  Mar  on  Lescaul ,  has  immortalized  the 
name  of  Prevost.  D.  1763. 

Pre'vost-Pa'radol,  Lucien  Anatole,  a  French  polit¬ 
ical  writer,  b.  at  Paris,  1829.  In  1851  he  obtained  from 
the  AcadCunie  Frangoise  the  prize  for  eloquence,  for  his 
Eloge  de  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre.  In  1856  he  became 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal  Des  Debats,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academic  in  1865.  His 
literary  and  political  essays  are  among  the  soundest, 
the  most  acute,  the  most  scholarly,  and  the  most  ele¬ 
gant  that  have  proceeded  from  the  French  journalists 
of  the  empire.  We  may  mention  in  particular  bis 
Elisabeth  et  Heni'i  IV.;  Jonathan  Swift  (in  Latin); 
Jievue  de  V Ilistoire  Vniverselle  (1854);  Du  Bole  de  la 
Famille  dans  V Education  (1857);  Nouveaux  Essais  de 
Politique  et  de  Literature  (1862) ;  Etude  sur  les  Moral- 
istes  Franpais  (1864).  In  1870  P.-P.  came  to  this 
country  to  represent  France  as  minister-plenipotentiary, 
and  he  was  at  Washington  only  a  few  days  when  lie 
committed  suicide. 

Pro  war  11',  v.  a.  To  warn  beforehand  ;  to  give  previous 
notice  of. 

Proy,  (  pro,)  n.  [Fr.  proie ;  It.  preda ;  Lat.  pried  a,  prop¬ 
erty  taken  in  war.]  Any  property  taken  by  force  in  war; 
spoil;  booty;  plunder.  — That  which  is  seized,  or  may 
be  seized,  by  violence,  to  be  devoured ;  raven.—  Ravage  ; 
depredation. 

—v.  n.  To  rob;  to  plunder;  to  pillage.  — To  feed  by  vio¬ 
lence,  or  to  seize  and  devour.—  To  corrode ;  to  waste 
gradually  ;  to  cause  to  pine.—  With  on  or  upon. 

Preyer,  (pra'er.)n.  A  plunderer;  a  robber;  adevourer. 

Priam.  (Heroic  Hist.)  A  king  of  Phrygia,  and  the 
last  sovereign  of  Troy.  Soon  after  his  accession,  the 
discovery  ofa  gold  mine  in  his  kingdom  enabled  him  to 
enlarge  and  beautify  bis  capital,  strengthen  its  defences, 
and  raise  a  powerful  army.  Under  his  reign  Troy  was 
regarded  as  the  largest,  richest,  and  most  magnificent 
city,  and  himself  as  the  most  powerful  monarch  in 
Lesser  Asia.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  only  one  child; 
but  by  Hecuba,  bis  second  queen,  he  had  a  numerous 
family.  The  perfidy  of  his  son  Paris  in  eloping  with 
Helen  led  to  the  long  and  fatal  war,  which,  after  endur- 
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Ing  for  ten  years,  terminated  in  the  entire  overthrow  of 
the  state,  the  destruction  of  lllium,  the  death  of  most 
of  his  sons,  and  his  own  murder  by  t lie  ruthless  Pyrrhus, 
the  son  of  Achilles,  as,  enfeebled  by  age,  he  clung  to 
the  horns  of  his  domestic  altar.  Priam’s  death  occurred 
about  1184  B.  c. 

Prij»|Mk  ai».  n.  [Lat.,  prose.]  A  hexameter  verse  that 
may  be  divided  into  two  portions  of  three  feet  each, 
having  generally  a  trochee  in  the  first,  and  four  feet  and 
an  ainphimacer  in  the  third. — Andrews. 

Priapism,  n.  [Fr.  priapism *,  from  Gr.  priapos ,  the 
god  of  procreation.]  {Med.)  Constant  and  distressing 
erectiou  without  any  exciting  cause. 

Pri'apns.  (Myth.)  A  type  of  fecundity,  son  of  Bac¬ 
chus  and  Venus,  or  of  Bacchus  and  a  Naiad,  or  of  Adonis 
and  Venus,  &c.  He  was  represented  in  the  form  of 
Hermte,  or  a  head  placed  on  a  quadrangular  pillar, 
painted  red.  He  was  placed  in  gardens  and  vineyards; 
with  the  phallus  for  an  emblem. 

Price,  n.  [Fr.  prix ;  It.  prezzo;  Lat.  pretuum .]  The 
sum  or  amount  of  money  at  which  a  thing  is  valued,  or 
a  value  which  a  seller  sets  on  his  goods  in  market;  the 
sum  or  equivalent  given  for  an  article;  the  current 
value  or  rate  paid  for  any  species  of  goods.  —  Estima¬ 
tion;  excellence  or  worth.  —  Reward  ;  recompense. 

Pi'ice-current  or  price-list.  A  list  or  enumeration  of 
various  articles  of  merchandise  with  their  present  mar¬ 
ket  prices  stated. 

— v.  a.  To  set  a  price  on. 

Priceless,  a.  Too  valuable  to  admit  of  a  price;  in¬ 
valuable;  inestimable.  —  Without  value;  worthless  or 
unsaleable. 

Prick,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  priccian ;  Du.  pi’icken.]  To  pierce 
with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument  or  substance.  —  To  fix 
by  the  point;  to  hang  on  a  point.  —  To  nominate  by  a 
puncture  or  mark;  to  denote  by  pricking.  —  To  spur; 
to  goad;  to  impel;  to  incite.  —  To  affect  with  sharp 
pain  ;  to  sting  with  remorse.  —  To  form  or  erect  with  an 
acuminated  point. — To  write  a  musical  composition 
with  the  proper  notes  on  a  scale;  to  mark  a  tune. — To 
make  acid. 

(Said.)  To  run  a  middle  seam  through,  as  the  cloth 
of  a  sail ;  to  trace  a  ship’s  course  on  a  chart. — Mar.  Diet. 

—v.  n.  To  come  upon  the  spur  ;  to  shoot  along.  —  To  aim 
at  a  point,  mark,  or  place.  —  To  be  pierced  or  puuc- 
tured.  —  To  turn  acid  or  sour. 

— n.  [A.  S.  prica ,  pricca. J  A  slender-pointed  instrument, 
or  substance  which  is  hard  enough  to  pierce  the  skin  ; 
a  goad;  a  spur.  —  Sharp,  stinging  pain  ;  remorse.  —  A 
spot  or  mark  at  which  archers  aim;  a  point;  a  fixed 
place.  —  A  puncture  or  place  entered  by  a  point.  —  The 
print  of  a  hare  on  the  ground. 

(Naut.)  A  quantity  of  spun  yarn  or  rope  laid  close 
up  together;  a  roll. —  Dana. 

— 1\  n.  To  dress  one’s  self  for  show. 

PricK'artl.  James  Cowles,  an  eminent  English  ethnol¬ 
ogist,  who  was  B.  at  Ross,  1785,  and  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  medical  profession  at  Edinburgh.  His  in¬ 
augural  thesis,  when  taking  his  m.  d.  degree,  was  the 
physical  history  of  mankind,  and  to  that  subject  his  at¬ 
tention  continued  to  be  developed  till,  in  1813,  his  Phys¬ 
ical  History  of  Mankind  was  produced.  In  that  work, 
not  only  anatomy  and  physiology,  but  also  philology, 
was  introduced,  to  found  a  systematic  history  of  the 
races  of  mankind.  This  work  has  been  several  times 
repriuted,  has  been  translated  into  French  and  German, 
and  is  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best  works  of 
its  class.  P.  also  devoted  much  attention  to  the  study 
of  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  and  was  appointed 
visiting  physician  to  the  Gloucestershire  Lunatic  Asy¬ 
lum,  and,  in  1845,  became  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
lunacy.  He  was  fellow  of  the  Royal,  and  president  of 
the  Ethnological  Society,  and,  upon  the  installation  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  as  chancellor  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford,  P.  was  nominated  M.  d.  of  that  seat  of 
learning.  His  principal  works  were,  On  the.  Crania  of 
the  Laplanders  and  Finlanders  ;  On  the  Eastern  Origin 
of  the  Celtic  Language ;  A  n  Analysis  of  Egyptian  My¬ 
thology ;  On  the  Different  forms  of  Insanity  in  relation  to 
Jurisprudence ;  and  a  Review  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Vital 
Principle.  D.  1848. 

Prick  er,  n.  A  sharp-pointed  instrument,  as  that  used 
to  make  a  hole  for  the  fusee  or  match  to  fire  a  blast ;  a 
prick;  a  prickle;  a  bodkin. 

(Naut.)  A  small  marline-spike  having  generally  a 
wooden  handle.  —  Dana. 

Prick 'et,  n.  A  buck  in  his  second  year. 

Prick  ing,  n.  Act  of  piercing  with  a  sharp  point. — 
A  sensation  of  sharp  pain,  or  of  being  pricked. 

(Far.)  The  driving  a  nail  into  a  horse’s  foot  so  as  to 
cause  lameness. 

(Hunting.)  The  tracing  of  a  hare  by  its  footing. 

Prick/ing,-ii]>*  n.  (Arch.)  The  first  coating  of  plas¬ 
ter  in  work  of  three  coats  ;  —  so  called  because  the  sur¬ 
face  is  scratched  up.  —  Brande. 

Prickle,  ( prik'1 ,)  n.  [A.  S.  priccle  ;  Du.  prikke.l ;  Gcr. 
pricked.]  (Bot.)  Strong  and  hard,  elongated  and  pointed 
hair.  The  prickle  is  connected  only  with  the  bark,  and 
not  with  the  wood,  in  which  it  essentially  differs  from 
the  spine  or  thorn.  Prickles  are  sometimes  straight, 
sometimes  curved.  They  have  often  a  pretty  extended 
base,  of  some  definite  shape,  by  which  they  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  bark  ;  as,  the  prickles  of  the  rose. 

(Zool.)  A  sharp-pointed  process  on  a  fish  or  other 
animal. 

— A  sieve  of  filberts  containing  about  half  a  hundred¬ 
weight.  —  Simmonds. 

— v.  a.  To  pierce  with  a  needle,  or  with  any  other  sharp 
thing. 

Prick'll  ness.  n.  The  state  of  having  many  prickles. 

Prick  ly,  a.  Full  of  sharp  points  or  prickles. 


Prickly-ash,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Xanthoxylon. 

Prick'ly-pear,  n.  (Bat.)  See  Opuntia. 

Prick  ly  Pear,  in  Montana  Territory,  a  post  village 
of  Jefferson  co.,  abt.  130  m.  N.  of  Virginia  City.  Gold  is 
found  in  the  vicinity. 

Prick'-m:i<laiii,  n.  A  species  of  house-leek.— Johnson. 

Prick -post,  n.  (Arch.)  A  post  framed  into  the 
breast-summer. 

Prick'-pu  ncli%  n.  A  piece  of  tempered  steel,  with  a 
round  point  at  one  end  to  prick  a  round  mark  iu  cold 
iron,  or  other  metal. 

Priclt  'y,  a.  Stiff  and  sharp  ;  prickly. 

Pri<te,  n.  [A.  S.  pryta ,  pryt ;  Dan.  pryde  ;  Sw.  pryda , 
to  adorn.]  State  or  quality  of  being  proud  ;  inordinate 
self-esteem;  an  unreasonable  high  opinion  of  one’s  own 
superiority.  —  A  noble  self-esteem,  springing  from  a 
consciousness  of  worth  ;  generous  elevation  of  heart.  — 
—  Insolence;  rude  treatment  of  others ;  insolent  exul¬ 
tation.  —  That  of  which  men  are  proud  ;  that  which  ex¬ 
cites  boasting. — Show ;  ostentatiou  —Elevation  ;  dignity. 

— Excitement  of  the  sexual  appetite  in  the  female  breast. 

(Zodl.)  A  small  species  of  lamprey. 

— v.  a.  To  indulge  pride:  to  take  pride;  to  value  one’s 
self ;  to  gratify  self-esteem. —  Used  with  the  reciprocal 
pronoun. 

Pride'f’ul.  a.  Full  of  pride;  insolent;  scornful. 

Pride'fiilly,  adv.  Insolently;  scornfully. 

Pride'fuliicss,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
prideful ;  insolence. 

Pride  of  India,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Meliace^e. 

Prie-dieu,  ( pre-de'u ,)  n.  A  kind  of  bench  or  desk  at 
which  to  kueel  while  praying. 

Prieto,  ( pre-a'go,)a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Cordova.  35 
m.  S.E.  of  Cordova.  Manuf.  Woollens  and  silk.  Pop. 
13,500. 

Pri'ene,  (Anc.  Geog .)  a  city  of  Caria.  N.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Maeander,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mycale.  It 
is  one  of  the  twelve  confederate  towns  of  the  Ionian 
League.  The  modern  village  of  Sainsou-kalesi  now  oc¬ 
cupies  its  site.  Precious  marble  sculptures,  results  of 
the  explorations  of  Mr.  Chandler  at  Priene  in  1869,  were 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum  in  1870. 

Pri'er,  n.  One  who  inquires  too  narrowly. 

Priess'nitz,  Vincent,  the  founder  of  the  hydropathic 
system,  or  system  of  curing  diseases  by  water,  b.  iu 
Austrian  Silesia,  1799;  D.  1851. 

Priest,  ( preest,)n .  [Fr.  pretre,  or  prestre ,  from  Lat.  pres¬ 
byter ;  Gr.  presbuteros ,  elder.]  One  set  apart  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  religious  offices  and  ceremonies,  and,  in 
particular,  for  the  performance  of  sacrifices.  The  cor¬ 
responding  word  in  Latin  is  sacerdos ,  in  Greek  hiereus 
The  necessity  of  a  priesthood,  or  a  class  of  persons  set 
apart  for  the  performance  of  religious  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies,  and  to  stand,  as  it  were,  intermediate  between 
the  people  and  Deity,  has  been  believed  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  almost  every  people.  Pagan  as  well  as  Chris¬ 
tian.  The  patriarch  of  the  primitive  world  was  priest 
as  well  as  king  iu  his  own  house;  and  when  the  state 
was  developed  from  the  family,  the  royal  and  priestly 
offices  still  con¬ 
tinued,  for  a  time, 
to  be  united  in 
the  same  person. 

As  states  en¬ 
larged,  and  the 
duties  of  theking- 
ly  office  increased, 
a  separate  order 
for  the  priesthood 
grew’  up,  in  some 
countries  elective, 
in  others  heredi¬ 
tary,  and.  by  the 
reputation  of  su¬ 
perior  wisdom 
and  secret  com¬ 
munion  with  the 
gods,  inspired  the 
mind  with  awe, 
and  acquired 
great  honor  and 
influence.  The 
Mosaic  law  estab¬ 
lished  a  special 
priesthood,  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  Fig.  2158. 

orders, — the  high -  an  Egyptian  priest  of  hammon, 
pri«.s7s,the  pnests9  (Bear,ng  the  "leanen  breeches  or  drawers," 
ana  tne  J^evites  ;  and  the  girdle  of  the  Jewish  priest.) 
all  of  them  taken 

from  one  tribe  —  that  of  Levi.  The  priesthood  was 
made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Aaron  ;  and  the  first¬ 
born  of  the  oldest  branch  of  that  family,  if  hejiad  no 
legal  blemish,  was  always  high-priest.  Among  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks  there  was  no  general  priesthood,  but  only 
the  priests  of  the  several  deities,  who  slaughtered  the 
victims,  and  who  often  secured  a  powerful  influence  as 
interpreters  of  the  will  of  the  deity  which  they  served. 
Among  the  Hindoos  of  India  the  priestly  system  is  very 
fully  developed — the  Brahmins,  who  preside  over  sacri¬ 
fices  and  divine  services,  being  possessed  of  great  power 
and  influence.  In  the  Christian  system.  Christ  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  one  priest,  who,  for  the  redemption  of  the 
world,  offered  the  one  sacrifice.  —  that  of  himself.  In 
the  primitive  church  this  doctrine  was  fully  adhered  to, 
and  the  duty  of  the  priest  was  only  to  expound  the 
divine  word  and  exercise  a  paternal  care  over  his  people, 
without  the  performance  of  any  pompous  rites  or  cere¬ 
monies.  As  the  distinctive  features  of  Romanism  came 
to  spring  up,  the  character  of  the  priesthood  changed, 
and  the  mass  acquired  the  character  of  a  propitiatory 


sacrifice.  The  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Eastern  churches 
maintain  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  was  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  kept  present  in  the  Church,  through  ap¬ 
pointed  representatives  and  vice-gerents  of  Christ,  who 
for  that  purpose  continue  and  partake  in  the  priestly 
character  of  Christ  and  his  mediatorial  office  between 
God  and  man.  The  other  Christiau  denominations  deny 
that  there  is  any  other  real  priest  but  Christ,  and  only 
regard  the  clergy  as  the  teachers  and  servants  of  the 
Church,  who,  being  divinely  called  and  properl}  ap¬ 
pointed,  possess  certain  ecclesiastical  rights,  and  under* 
take  certain  duties,  which  they  derive  partly  Irom  divine 
and  partly  from  human  law. 

Priest  craft,  n.  The  arts  and  management  of  priests 
and  ecclesiastical  persons  to  gain  power;  religious  fraud 
or  artifice. —  Worcester. 

Priest/ess,  n.  A  female  priest ;  a  female  among  pagans 
who  officiated  in  sacred  things,  ami  uttered  oracular 
responses. 

PrieSt'llOOfl,  n.  The  office  or  character  of  a  priest. 

— The  order  of  men  set  apart  for  sacred  offices ;  the  order 
composed  of  priests. 

Priest 'less,  a.  Without  a  priest. 

Priest'liness,  n.  The  appearance  and  manner  of  a 
priest. 

Prlest'Iy,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  priest,  or  to  priests;  re¬ 
sembling  a  priest;  sacerdotal. 

Pries t'ley,  Joseph,  an  English  natural  philosopher  and 
theologian,  was  b.  1733,  at  Fieldhead,  near  Leeds.  At  the 
age  of  22  he  became  assistant-minister  to  an  Indepen¬ 
dent  congregation  at  Needham  Market,  in  Suffolk, 
whence  he  removed  to  Nautwich,in  Cheshire,  and  next 
to  Warrington,  where  tbe  Independents  had  formed  a 
seminary.  While  tutor  iu  this  institution,  he  published 
the  History  and  Present  State  of  Electricity,  which  pio- 
cured  his  election  into  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  from  Edinburgh.  It  was  here  also 
that  his  political  opinious  were  first  manifested,  in  an 
Essay  on  Government.  Soon  after  this  he  left  Warring¬ 
ton,  ami  went  to  Leeds,  where  he  made  those  important 
discoveries  with  regard  to  the  properties  of  fixed  air,  for 
which  he  received  the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1772.  In  1776  he  communicated  to  the  same 
learned  body  his  observations  on  respiration,  in  which 
he  first  experimentally  ascertained  that  the  air  parts 
with  its  oxygen  to  the  blood  as  it  pceseg  through  the 
lungs.  He  had  already  declared  himself  a  believer  iu 
the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity,  and  expressed 
some  doubts  of  tbe  immateriality  of  tho  soul.  The  doc¬ 
trine  he  supported  in  his  Disquisitions  on  Matter  and 
Spirit ,  ami  the  obloquy  which  these  works  brought  on 
him,  producing  a  coolness  in  his  patron,  Lord  Shelburne, 
to  whom  he  was  eugaged  as  librarian,  the  connection 
was  dissolved,  the  doctor  retaining  an  annuity  of  £150 
per  annum,  by  original  agreement.  He  next  removed 
to  Birmingham,  where  he  became  once  more  minister 
of  an  Independent  congregation,  and  occupied  himself 
in  his  History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity ,  writing, 
also,  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the  Dissenters  for  a 
repeal  of  the  test  acts.  But  it  was  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion  that  afforded  him  the  widest  field,  and  he  did  not 
fail  to  display  his  warm  sympathy  with  it.  This  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  High-church  party;  and  in  the 
riots  which  took  place  in  July,  1791,  his  house,  library, 
manuscripts,  and  apparatus  were  committed  to  the 
flames  by  the  mob,  and  he  was  exposed  to  great  personal 
danger.  After  this  he  removed  to  Hackney, where  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Price;  but,  in  1794,  compelled  by  inces¬ 
sant  persecutions  to  fly  his  intolerant  country,  went  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  took  up  his  abode  at 
Northumberland,  Pa.,  and  d.  there,  in  1804.  His  works 
extend  to  between  70  and  80  volumes.  Besides  those 
before  mentioned  are:  Experiments  and  Observations  on 
Air ;  Lectures  on  General  History ,  on  the  Theory  and 
History  of  Language,  and  on  the  lYinciples  of  Oratory 
and  Criticism;  Hartleian  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind  ; 
Letters  to  a  Philosophical  Unbeliever ;  History  of  Early 
Opinions  Concerning  Jesus  Christ  ;  General  History  of 
the.  Christian  Church  ;  Institutes  of  Natural  and  Re¬ 
vealed  Religion ,  &c.  Asa  natural  philosopher,  his  fame 
principally  rests  on  his  pneumatic  inquiries. 

Priests  of’  the  Mission,  or  Laxurists.  (Ecd. 
Hist.)  A  congregation  of  regular  clerks,  founded  at 
Paris  in  1625,  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  for  the  purpose  of 
ministering  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  poor.  Their  first 
establishment  in  Rome  was  made  in  1642.  In  1613  they 
were  introduced  into  the  Barbary  States,  in  1646  into 
Ireland,  and  in  1648  Into  Madagascar.  The  congregation 
was  established  in  the  U.  States  in  1817.  Tin*  priests  of 
the  mission  devote  themselves  especially  to  the  laboring 
classes.  They  receive  no  compensation  for  their  minis¬ 
terial  offices.  Auxiliary  to  tlieir  personal  labors  for  the 
poor  are  their  institutions  for  the  education  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  clergy.  Very  soon  after  their  foundation  the 
direction  of  a  number  of  ecclesiastical  seminaries  in 
France  was  committed  to  them,  and  they  have  ever  since 
been  actively  employed  in  teaching  candidates  for  the 
priesthood  wherever  they  have  been  established.  They 
also  have  houses  to  which  priests  may  retire  from  the 
world  tor  religious  exercises,  called  "spiritual  retreats.” 
Tbe  priests  of  the  mission  take  the  usual  monastic  vows 
of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.  1  n  1860  the  congrega¬ 
tion  had  15  houses  in  France, 28  in  Italy, 6  in  Germany, 

1  in  Great  Britain,  1  in  Spain,  17  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and 
Abyssinia,  11  in  the  U.  States,  and  4  in  other  countries 
of  America,  5  in  Poland,  2  in  Algeria,  1  in  Culm,  and  l 
on  the  Philippine  Islands;  besides  which,  they  have  in 
China  the  entire  ecclesiastical  administration  of  5  dio¬ 
ceses  or  vicariates  apostolic. 

Priest'-ridden,  (-rid'dn,)  a.  Managed  or  governed 
by  priests. 
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Pris,  i’.  a.  and  n.  [A.  S.  priccian ,  to  prick,  to  pick  out  ]| 
To  steal ;  to  filch.  (Vulgar.) 

— n.  A  pert,  conceited,  saucy,  pragmatical  fellow. 

Pri«f'«fery9  Prig'gism,  n.  Tlie  manners  or  ways 
of  a  prig. 

Prig^isli,  a.  Saucy;  conceited. 

Pri^islil?,  adv.  In  an  affected  or  priggish  manner. 

Priaslsli  ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
priggish. 

Prill,  n.  (Mining.)  A  solid  piece  of  pure  ore  or  native 
metal ;  —  the  button  of  an  assay.  —  A  nsted. 

PriU'ion,  n.  Tin  extracted  from  the  slag  of  the  fur¬ 
nace. 

Prim,  a.  Formal;  precise;  affectedly  nice. 

— v.  a.  To  deck  with  great  nicety;  to  form  with  affected 
preciseness. 

— n.  (Hot.)  See  Lioustrum. 

Prim,  Don  Juan,  Marquis  do  los  Castellejos,  Comte  de 
Reus,  a  Spanish  general  and  statesman,  b.  at  Reus, 
Catalonia,  1814.  Ilis  adventurous  career  began  early, 
commencing  when  little  more  than  18  years  of  age  with 
active  service  in  the  civil  war  which  followed  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Isabella  II.  Throwing  himself  heartily  into 
the  arms  of  the  Christina  party,  he  rapidly  made  his  way 
through  the  inferior  grades,  and  at  the  age  of  23  was 
already  a  full  colonel.  On  the  flight  of  Maria  Christina, 
Prim  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Progressistas, 
vehemently  opposing  Espartero,  by  whom  he  was  at 
length  expelled  from  the  country  in  1842.  Escaping  to 
France,  he  again  renewed  his  allegiance  to  Maria  Chris¬ 
tina,  and  returning  to  Spain  in  the  following  year,  on 
his  election  to  the  Cortes  by  the  city  of  Barcelona, 
effected  a  coalition  between  the  Christines  and  the  Pro¬ 
gressistas,  and  after  a  struggle  of  varying  fortune,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  more  than  once  narrowly  escaped 
capture,  succeeded  in  upsetting  his  great  rival  Espartero, 
ami  was  rewarded  by  Christina  with  the  governorship  of 
Madrid.  His  triumph,  however,  like  most  modern  cosas 
de  Expand,  did  not  last  long.  Moved,  partly  by  Prim’s 
own  injudicious  action,  and  partly  by  the  ceaseless 
machinations  of  the  host  of  intriguers  by  whom  what 
in  Spain  passes  for  politics  is  carried  on,  the  Queen  her¬ 
self  was  soon  turned  against  him,  and  for  some  years  the 
name  of  Prim  seemed  almost  to  have  dropped  out  of  the 
history  of  Europe.  The  Crimean  war,  however,  at 
length  drew  him  from  his  retirement,  and  at  Silistria 
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and  elsewhere  he  gave  good  proof  of  the  talent  and 
courage  which,  six  years  later,  reflected  so  much  credit 
on  the  Spanish  arms  in  the  highly  successful  war  with 
Morocco.  His  next  command,  though  somewhat  less 
glorious,  can  hardly  be  considered  less  successful.  En¬ 
trusted  with  the  leadership  of  the  Spanish  contingent 
associated  with  France  and  England  in  the  ill-fated  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Mexico,  Prim  was  the  first  to  execute  a  wise, 
if  not  perhaps  a  very  chivalrous,  retreat.  Of  this  the 
country  no  doubt  reaped  the  benefit,  but  Prim’s  own 
star  appeared  for  some  time  after  to  l>e somewhat  under 
a  cloud.  Three  years  of  incessant  intrigue  and  agitation 
culminated  in  1856  in  an  abortive  insurrection,  followed 
the  year  after  by  a  failure,  if  possible,  even  more  com¬ 
plete,  and  the  conqueror  of  Morocco  found  himself  once 
more  an  exile  i ft-  London,  damaged  in  credit  and  almost 
bankrupt  in  pocket.  At  the  first  outbreak  of  the  rev¬ 
olution  of  Sept.,  1868,  Prim  again  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and,  with  the  other  exiled  generals,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  insurgents,  and  largely  contributed  to  the 
popular  victory.  Naturally  chosen  a  member  of  the 
provisional  government,  Prim  immediately  took  a  pre¬ 
ponderant  position  in  the  direction  of  Spanish  affairs,  and 
would  seem  to  ho  the  arbiter  of  the  future  destiny  of  his 
country,  from  time  to  time  offering  the  Spanish  crown 
to  some  foreign  prince;  but,  it  is  believed,  without  a  very 
anxious  desire  of  putting  an  end  to  the  provisory  by  rais¬ 
ing  any  other  person  above  himself.  In  person  hewasabout 
the  middle  height,  grave  and  reserved.  Assassinated  1871. 

Pri'macy,  n..  [Fr.  primatie ;  Lat.  primatus.]  The 
chief  ecclesiastical  station  or  dignity  in  a  national 
church  ;  the  office  or  dignity  of  an  archbishop. 

Pri'ma-«lon«)R,  n.  [It.  primo,  prima,  the  first,  and 
donna ,  lady,  mistress.]  The  first  or  chief  female  singer 


in  an  opera. 

P  r  i '  ill  a-facic,  (-.  fa  rshi- 
or  appearance  of  a  bush 
exchange,  indorsed  in 


)  [Lat.]  (Lain.)  At  first  Right 
ss  ;  as,  the  holder  of  a  bill  of 
is  pi-imd-facie  its  owner. 


Piima-facie  evidence  of  a  fact  is  sufficient  to  establish 
the  fact,  unless  rebutted. 

Pri'ina^e,  w.  (Com.)  A  certain  allowance  paid  by 
the  shipper  or  consignor  of  goods  to  the  master  and 
sailors  of  a  vessel  for  loading  the  same.  It  varies  in 
different  places  according  to  their  respective  customs. 

Pri  ina I,  a.  [L.  Lat.  primalis ,  from  primus ,  first.] 
First ;  as,  the  primal  state. 

Pri'marily,  adv.  In  the  first  place;  originally;  in 
the  first  intention. 

Pri'mariiiess,  n.  The  state  of  being  first  iu  uct  or 
intention. 

Primary,  a.  [Lat.  primarius ,  from  primus,  first.] 
First  in  order  of  time;  original.  —  Elementary;  radical 
or  original.  —  First  iu  dignity  or  importance;  chief; 
principal. 

(GW.)  A  term  formerly  improperly  applied  to  rocks 
underlying  the  ordinary  and  recognizable  fossiliferous 
rocks  of  a  district.  The  names  assume  that  such  rocks 
were  formed  before  those  which  contain  fossils,  an  as¬ 
sumption  not  at  all  safe,  since  many  rocks  distinctly 
igneous  and  platonic  are  comparatively  modern.  There 
is  no  proof  whatever  that  wo  have  any  of  the  primary  or 
primitive  rocks  of  the  earth  brought  to  the  surface  for 
our  examination.  Some  are  certainly  very  ancient;  but 
they  may  have  been  modified  from  formations  yet  more 
ancient.  The  terms  hypogene,  crystalline,  and  metamor- 
phic,  express  simple  facts  of  observation,  and  are  far 
more  convenient. 

— n.  That  which  stands  first  or  highest  iu  rank  or  im¬ 
portance;  —  opposed  to  a  secondary. 

(Zobl.)  One  of  the  largest  feathers  of  the  wing  of  a 
bird,  growing  at  its  extremity. 

Pri'inary  Assein'blics.  A  name  applied  to  those 
assemblies  in  which  all  the  citizens  have  a  right  to  be 
present  and  to  speak,  as  distinguished  from  representa¬ 
tive  parliaments.  Primary  assemblies  are  of  necessity 
practicable  only  in  small  states,  such  as  ancient  Athens, 
and  seem  to  require  the  existence  of  a  dependent  class 
shut  out  from  all  political  privileges,  and  perhaps  de¬ 
prived  even  of  personal  liberty.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  supply  to  the  members  a  higher  political  education 
than  that  which  is  available  for  the  generality  of  citi¬ 
zens  in  largo  states  governed  by  representative  parlia¬ 
ments. 

Pri'inary  Colors.  (Optics.)  The  principal  colors 
into  which  a  ray  of  white  solar  light  may  be  decomposed 
or  separated.  Newton  supposed  them  to  be  7,  —  red, 
orange ,  yellow,  green ,  blue,  indigo ,  and  violet.  Maj'er 
considered  some  of  these  to  he  secondary  colors,  and 
that  there  are  only  3  primary  colors  in  the  solar  spec¬ 
trum,  namely,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  certain  proportions 
of  which  constitute  white  light  and  all  the  other  colors. 
Dr.  Young  assumes  red,  green,  and  violet  as  the  funda¬ 
mental  colors.  ( Lectures  on  Nat.  Phil.,  p.  439.)  —  It  is 
now  kno^n  that  every  portion  of  the  spectrum  is  a  pri¬ 
mary  or  pure  color,  and  cannot  bo  resolved  by  further 
refraction;  consequently,  it  seems  erroneous  to  assume 
•that  some  of  the  prismatic  colors  are  produced  by  tho  su¬ 
perposition  of  others,  as  green  by  blue  and  yellow,  orange 
by  red  and  yellow,  Ac. 

(Painting.)  In  the  theory  of  painting,  the  primary 
colors  are  blue,  yellow,  and  red  ;  so  called  because  they  arc 
those  from  which  all  other  colors  are  supposed  to  he  de¬ 
rived;  and  they  cannot  of  themselves  be  resolved  or  de¬ 
composed  into  other  colors.  When  two  primary  colors 
are  mixed,  they  form  secondaries;  thus  blue  and  yellow 
form  green ;  red  and  yellow,  orange  ;  red  and  blue,  violet. 
When  all  three  of  the  primaries  are  mixed,  in  equal 
strength  andproportion,they  kill  each  other,  and  produce 
black ;  or,  in  a  state  of  dilution,  gray.  If,  however, onoof 
the  primaries  is  present  in  excess,  the  resulting  mixture 
is  a  red-gray,  or  blue-gray,  Ac.,  according  to  which  pri¬ 
mary  predominates.  The  opjwsite,  or  contrasting  color 
of  a  primary,  is  composed  of  tho  other  two  primaries  in 
combination  ;  e.  g.  red  is  contrasted  by  green  (blue  and 
yellow),  blue  is  contrasted  by  orange  (red  and  yellow), 
and  so  on.  The  primaries  and  secondaries  only  appear 
in  the  type  of  colors —  the  prism  or  rainbow.  They  are 
the  sources  from  which  all  other  tints  and  hues  arc 
formed. 

Pri'mate,  n.  [Yv.primat;  It.  primato.)  A  prelate  of 
superior  dignity  and  power;  an  archbishop. 

Pri'matesliip,  n.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  primate 
or  an  archbishop. 

Prima't ial,  a.  Relating  to  a  primate. 

Primat'ical,  a.  Primatial ;  pertaining  to  a  primate 

Primatie'cio,  Francesco,  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Bologna,  in  1504,  was  a  pupil  of  Innocenzo  da  Imola, 
and  afterwards  assistant  to  Giulio  Romano.  He  was 
one  of  the  artists  employed  by  Francis  I.  atid  Henrj’  II. 
to  decorate  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau;  was  sent  to 
Rome  to  form  a  collection  of  casts  of  ancient  works  of 
art ;  and  was  afterwards  named  superintendent  of  royal 
Imilrlinsg.  The  numerous  large  frescoes  which  he  painted 
at  Fontainebleau  were  destroyed  in  1738.  P.  was  made 
abbot  of  St.  Martien  de  Troyes  in  1644, and  died  at  Paris 
in  1570. 

Prime,  a.  [Lat  primus,  superl.  q{  prior,  former.]  First 
in  order  of  time;  original;  as,  prime  cost.  —  First  in 
rank,  degree,  dignity,  excellence,  value,  or  importance. 
—  Early;  blooming. 

(Arilh.)  Two  numbers  are  said  to  he  prime  to  each 
other,  or  one  number  is  said  to  he  prime  to  the  other, 
when  the  two  have  no  common  measure  except  unity. 
A  prime  number,  frequently  termed  a  prime,  is  one  which 
is  not  exactly  divisible  by  any  other  number  except 
itself  and  unity. — We  are  not  yet  in  possession  ot  any 
general  method  for  finding  primes,  although  there  are 
many  ways  of  detecting  whether  ou  assigued  number  is 
or  is  not  a  prime. 
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— n.  The  first  opening  of  day;  the  dawn;  the  morning; 
the  beginning.  —  The  early  days;  the  spring  of  tho 
year.  —  The  spring  of  life;  youth  ;  —  hence,  full  health, 
strength,  or  beauty.  —  The  best  part;  the  utmost  per¬ 
fection. 

(Pom.  Cath.  Church.)  The  first  canonical  law,  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  lands. 

(Fencing.)  The  point  of  the  chief  guards. 

(C hem .)  Combining  proportion;  equivalent. 

Prime  of  the  Moon.  ( A  sir  on .)  The  new  moon  for 
about  three  days  after  her  change. 

— r.  a.  To  put  powder  in  the  pan  of  a  musket  or  other 
firearm,  or  to  lay  a  train  of  powder  for  communicating 
fire  to  a  charge.  —  To  lay  on  the  first  color  in  paintings. 

— v  n.  To  serve  for  the  charge  of  a  gun. 

Primo'Iy,  adv .  At  first;  originally;  primarily. — 
Most  excellently. 

Prime'ncss,  n.  Tho  state  of  being  first.  —  Excel¬ 
lence. 

Pri  'mer,  n.  An  instrument  for  priming. 

Prim'er,  n.  [Fr.  primuire ;  Lat.  primarius,  from 
primus,  first.]  Originally,  a  small  prayer-book;  also, 
a  work  of  elementary  religious  instruction.  —  An  ele¬ 
mentary  book  to  learn  children  and  others  to  read;  a 
reading  or  spelling-book  for  beginners. 

( Printing. )  A  ki  nd  of  type  called  Long  Primer,  larger 
than  Bourgeois  and  smaller  than  Small  Pica;  also,  a 
kind  of  type  called  Great  Primer ,  intermediate  in  size 
between  English  and  Paragon.  —  Adams. 

Prime'ro,  n.  [Sp.  primera,  from  prinie.ro,  first.]  A 
game  at  cards. 

Prinm'val,  a.  [Lat.  primevus,  from  primus,  first,  and 
serum,  an  age]  Being  of  the  earliest  ages  or  time; 
original :  pristine;  primitive;  as,  primeval  da y, primeval 
innocence. 

Pri'minc,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  primus,  first.]  (Hot.) 
One  of  the  sacs  containing  an  ovule. 

Priiii'iii;^,  n.  The  powder  in  the  pan  of  a  gnn,  or  laid 
along  the  channel  of  a  cannon  for  conveying  fire  to  the 
charge. 

(Paint.)  The  first  color  laid  on  a  canvas  or  on  a 
building,  Ac. 

(Steam-Eng.)  Tho  effect  engendered  by  having  too 
little  steam  room  in  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine.  Mi¬ 
nute  particles  of  water  being  carried  into  the  cylinder, 
collect  in  a  bodj%  which  obstructs  the  passage  of  the 
piston,  and  causes  a  considerable  loss  of  power. 

Priming  and  lagging.  The  alternate  acceleration  and 
retardation  of  the  times  of  high  water,  caused  by  the 
combined  action  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

Prim'iii£'-tiil>e,  n.  A  tube  used  for  the  purpose  of 
priming  artillery. 

Priui'ing'-wire,  n.  A  pointed  wire  for  penetrating 
the  vent  of  a  gun. 

Primi'tue,  n.pl.  [Lat.]  The  first  fruits  of  any  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  earth,  which  were  uniformly  consecrated 
to  tho  Deity  by  all  the  nations  of  antiquity. 

(Med.)  The  waters  discharged  before  the  extrusion 
of  tho  foetus.  —  Dunglison. 

Primitive,  a.  [Fr.  primitif ;  Lat.  primitivus,  from 
primus ,  first.]  Pertaining  to  the  beginning  or  origin, 
or  to  early  times;  original.  —  Formal;  affectedly  sol¬ 
emn  ;  imitating  tho  supposed  gravity  of  old  times;  anti¬ 
quated;  old-fashioned.  —  Primary ;  radical ;  not  derived ; 
denoting  that  from  which  others  are  derived;  as,  in 
grammar,  a  primitive  verb. 

Primitive  Pocks.  (Geol.)  See  Primary. 

— n.  An  original  word;  a  word  not  derived  from  another. 

Prim'iti vely,  adv.  Originally;  at  first.  —  Primarily; 
not  derivatively. —  According  to  the  origiual  rule  orau- 
cient  practice. 

Prim'it  i  veiies*,  n.  The  state  of  being  primitive  or 
original;  antiquity;  conformity  to  antiquity. 

Primly,  adv.  With  primness ;  precisely. 

Pri  in'  ii  ess,  n.  Affected  formality  or  niceness;  stiff¬ 
ness  ;  preciseness. 

Pri'mo,  n.  fit.]  ( Mus .)  The  first. 

Priiiiiog'e'iiial,  a.  [Lat.  primogenius,  from  primus, 
first,  and  geno,  gigno ,  to  beget,  to  bring  forth. J  First¬ 
born;  made  or  generated;  original;  primary  ;  constit¬ 
uent;  elemental. 

Primo^en'Kive,  a.  Relating  to  primogeniture.  (R.) 

Primogenitor,?*.  [Lat.  primus,  first,  and  gen  it  or, 
from  geno ,  gigno ,  to  beget.]  The  first  father  or  fore¬ 
father. 

Primogeniture,  n.  [Lat.  primus ,  and  genitura.  a 
begetting.]  State  of  being  born  first  of  the  same  pa¬ 
rents;  seniority  by  birth  among  children. 

Primo'j;eiiitiireslii|i,  n.  The  state  or  privilege  of 
one  who  is  tho  first-born. 

Primordial.  a.  [Lat.  primordialis,  from  prinwr- 
dium ,  from  primus,  first,  and  ordiri,  to  begin  a  web.] 
First  iu  order;  original;  existing  from  the  beginning. 

(H»t.)  Earliest  formed,  as  the  leaves  which  appear 
first  after  the  cotyledons. 

— n.  Origin;  first  principle  or  element. 

Primordial  I  y,  adv.  In  the  beginning;  under  the 


first  order. 

Primor'iliate,  a. 


[Lat .primordium.]  Original;  ex¬ 


isting  from  the  first.  .  ,  ^ 

Primp,  v.  n.  To  be  affected  or  conceited.  (Prov.  Eng.) 
1*1*1111  rose,  n.  [  Lat.  primarosn,  the  first  rose.]  (But.) 
gee  PaiMUMCEiE 

—a.  Relating  to  the  primrose;  flowery. 

Prim'rose*  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Leeco.,  abt.  80 
m.  S  by  W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Primrose,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Lewis  co., 
07  in.  W.N.W.  of  Quincy,  Illinois. 

Primrose,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Dane  co. ; 
j  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

|  Primula,  n.  [Lat.  primus.  See  Primrose  ]  (Bot.j 
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The  Primrose,  the  typical  genus  of  the  order  Pt'imu- 
laceit.  Calyx  tubular,  5-cleft ;  corolla  salver-shaped,  tube 


cylindrical  up  to  the  insertion  of  the  stamens;  stamens 
5,  inserted  and  included  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla;  cap¬ 
sules  many-seeded,  5-valved,  with  10  teeth.  Five  species 
of  this  genus  grow  wild  in  Britain:  —  P.  vulgaris,  the 
Primrose  found  in  woods  and  hedges,  its  rich  green 
leaves  and  delicate  brimstone-yellow  flowers  being  often 
seen  long  before  nature  has  lost  her  wintry  aspect.  P. 
v era,  the  Cowslip,  found  in  postures  and  meadows;  a 
fragrant  and  pretty  plant,  easily  distinguished  from  the 
primrose  by  the  smallness  of  its  flowers,  and  by  their 
forming  an  umbel.  P.  elatinr ,  the  Ox-lip,  found  in  clayey 
woods  and  meadows  in  the  eastern  countries.  P.farin- 
osa,  the  Bird's-eye  Primrose,  a  rare  plant,  found  in  the 
north  of  England  and  south  of  Scotland,  with  flowers 
usually  pale  lilac,  with  yellow  centre.  P.  scotica,  the 
Scottish  Primrose,  a  still  rarer  plant,  with  bluish-pur¬ 
ple  flowers,  found  on  the  sandy  heaths  of  the  extreme 
north  of  Scotland.  The  beautiful  garden-flowers  called 
Polyanthuses  and  Auriculas  have  been  produced  by  the 
cultivation  of  species  of  this  genus.  The  flowers  of  the 
Cowslip  are  a  sedative  and  diaphoretic,  and  are  some¬ 
times  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  a  soporific  wine. 
See  Auricula,  and  Primulace.e. 

Priiiiula'<*eue,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  Primrose  family,  an 
order  of  plants,  alliance  Cortusales. —  Diao.  Stamens 
opposite  the  petals,  a  capsular  mauy-seeded  fruit,  l-style. 
and  a  herbaceous  stem.  They  are  annual  or  perennial 
herbs,  with  simple  exstipulate  leaves  and  regular  per¬ 
fect  flowers,  calyx  4-5-cleft,  persistent,  inferior  or  partly 
superior;  corolla  4-5-cleft,  very  rarely  absent;  stamens 
equal  in  number  to  the  segments  of  the  corolla;  ovary 
1-celled  ;  placenta  free,  central.  Seeds  numerous,  with 
fleshy  albumen ;  embryoplaced  transversely  to  the  hilum. 
The  plants  of  this  order  principally  inhabit  the  cold  and 
temperate  regions  of  the  N.  hemisphere.  They  are  very 
rare  in  the  tropics,  being  found  only  on  the  sea-shore  or 
in  mountainous  districts.  These  plants  are  of  little 
economic  value,  but  many  are  cultivated  for  the  modest 
beauty  of  their  flowers.  (See  Primula.)  The  order  con¬ 
tains  29  genera,  and  215  species. 

Prince,  n.  [Fr. ;  hat.  princeps ,  from  primus ,  and  ca- 
pio,  to  take  ]  The  first  in  rank  or  authority ;  a  chief 
or  supreme  ruler;  a  sovereign. 

— One  who  has  the  government  of  a  particular  state  or 
territory,  but  holds  of  a  superior  to  whom  he  owes  cer¬ 
tain  services. 

— The  son  of  a  king  or  emperor,  or  the  issue  of  a  royal 
family. 

— v.  n.  To  play  the  prince ;  to  take  state,  (r.) 

Prince  dom,  n.  The  jurisdiction,  sovereignty,  rank, 
or  estate  of  a  prince. 

Prince  Edward,  a  S.E.  co.  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  bor¬ 
dering  on  Lake  Ontario;  area,  abt.  334  sq.  m.  Cap. 
Picton.  Pop.  abt.  1871,  22,697. 

Prince  Edward,  in  Georgia^  a  village  of  Gilmer  co., 
abt.  160  m.  N.VV.  of  Milledgeville. 

Prince  Edward,  in  Virginia ,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area, 
abt.  300  sq.  m.  Rivers .  Appomattox  River,  and  Har¬ 
ris,  Briery,  Bush,  and  Sandy  creeks.  Surface ,  diversi¬ 
fied  ;  soil,  originally  very  fertile,  but  now  much  ex¬ 
hausted.  Min.  Copper  and  coal.  Cap.  Prince  Edward 
Court-House,  a  post-village,  abt.  75  miles  W.S.YV.  of 
Richmond.  Pop.  abt.  13,000. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  one  of  the  British  col¬ 
onies  of  N.  America,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  sep¬ 
arated  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  on  its  S. 
and  YV.  sides  by  Northumberland  Strait ;  Lat.  between 
46°  and  47°  N.,  Lon.  between  62°  and  64°  30'  YVr.  Area , 
2,134  sq.  m.  De.sc.  Generally  level  or  undulating,  and 
well  watered.  Its  shores  are  indented  with  numerous 
inlets,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  Prod.  The  cerealia  and 
vegetables  common  to  England.  Timber  is  abundant, 
and  the  pastures  .are  excellent.  Min.  Coal  and  sand¬ 
stone.  The  trade  is  mostly  with  England,  and  ship¬ 
building  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent.  The  fisheries 
are  important.  Cap.  Charlotte  Town.  Pop.  abt.  99,500. 
Admitted  to  the  Dom.  of  Canada,  -Inly  1,  1873. 

Prince  Fred'ericktown,  in  Maryland,  ap.  v.,  cap. 
of  Calvert  co.,  about  35  m.  S  by  W.  of  Annapolis. 

Prince  George,  in  Maryland ,  a  S.  co.,  adjoining  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  area,  about  600  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Potomac,  Pawtuxent,  and  the  West  Branch 
of  the  Pawtuxent  rivers.  Surface,  pleasantly  diversi¬ 
fied;  soil,  generally  fertile,  producing  great  quantities 


of  corn  and  tobacco.  Min.  Iron  in  large  deposits.  Cap. 
Upper  Marlborough.  Pop.  (1870),  20,957. 

Prince  George,  in  Virginia ,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area ,  abt. 
300  sq.  m.  Rivers.  James,  Appomattox,  and  Black  wa¬ 
ter  rivers.  Surface,  somewhat  hilly ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.\ 
Prince  George  Court-House,  abt.  24  in.  S.E.  of  Rich¬ 
mond.  Pop.  abt.  9,000. 

Prince  Eo'opold,  an  island  of  British  N.  America, 
at  the  W.  end  of  Barrow  Strait;  Lat.  74°  5'  N.,  Lon.  90°  YV. 

Prince'lincss,  n.  The  state,  manner,  or  dignity  of 
a  prince. 

Prince'l ins’,  n.  A  small  or  inferior  prince. 

Princely,  a.  Resembling  a  prince;  having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  one  high-born  ;  stately;  dignified. 

— Having  the  rank  of  princes  ;  becoming^a  prince  ;  royal ; 
munificent. 

— adv.  In  a  prince-like  manner. 

Prince  of  Wales  Archipel'ag-o,  in  Alaska,  a 
group  of  islands,  abt.  40  miles  N.  of  Queen  Charlotte 
Island,  lying  between  Lat.  54°  25’ and  56°  30' N.,  and 
Lon.  132°  and  134°  YV. 

Prince  of  Wales’  Island.  See  Penang. 

Prince  of  Wales’  Islands,  a  group  in  Torres 
Strait,  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Australia;  Lat.  10°  20'  S.,  Lon.  144°  E. 

Prince  Re'gent  Kay,  an  inlet  of  Baffin  Bay,  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Greenland;  Lat.  76°  N.,  Lon.  66°  YYT. 

Prince  Regent  Inlet,  connects  Barrow  Strait  with 
Boothia  Gulf,  British  N.  America,  between  Lat.  72°  and 
74°  N.,  and  Lon.  8S°  and  95°  W. 

Prince  Ru'pert’s  Bay,  on  the  N.YY\  coast  of  the 
Island  of  Dominica,  YV.  Indies. 

Prin'ce’s,  a  N.YYr.  co.  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  Cap. 
Princetown,  abt.  35  m.  N.W.  of  Charlotte  Town.  Pop. 
16,000. 

Prince's  Island,  belonging  to  Portugal,  in  the  Bight 
of  Biafra,  Gulf  of  Guinea,  140  m.  S.S.W.  of  Fernando  Po; 
Lat.  1°  39'  N.,  Lon.  7°  26’  E.  Length  10  in.  from  N.  to 
S. ;  breadth  5  m.  Chief  town,  St.  Antonio. 

Prince’s  Metal,  n.  ( M>tal .)  An  alloy  of  copper,  in 
imitation  of  silver,  in  which  the  proportion  of  zinc  is 
greater  than  in  brass. 

Prill 'cess,  n.  A  female  sovereign,  as  an  empress  or 
queen. — The  daughterofaking. — Theconsortof  a  prince. 

Prin'cess  Anne, in  Maryland, a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Somerset  co.,  about  100  m.  S.E.  of  Annapolis. 

Princess  Anne,  in  Virginia,  an  extreme  S.E.  co., 
bordering  on  Chesapeake  Bay  on  the  N.,  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  the  E.,  and  N.  Carolina  on  the  S  ;  area,  abt. 
420  sq.  miles.  River.  North  River.  Surface,  level  and 
low;  soil,  not  fertile.  Cap.  Princess  Anne  Court-House, 
abt.  137  in.  S.E.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  abt.  8,000. 

Prin'cessly,  a.  In  the  manner  of  a  princess,  (r.) 

Prince  ton,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Dallas  co.,  abt.  75  in.  S.  by  YYT.  of  Little  Rock; 
pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Princeton,  in  California ,  a  post-village  of  Colusa  co., 
abt.  15  m.  N.  of  Colusa. 

Princeton,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Bureau 
co.,  109  miles  W.S.W.of  Chicago;  pop.  abt.  5,500. —  A 
village  of  Cass  co.,  abt.  30  m.  YV.  by  N.  of  Springfield. 

Princeton,  in  Indiana .  a  post-village,  cap.  o(  Gibson 
co.,  abt.  25  miles  S.  of  Vincennes.  It  is  finely  located, 
and  has  excellent  business  facilities.  Pop.  abt.  2,500. — 
A  township  of  White  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Princeton,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Scott  co.,  abt.  21  m.  N.E.  of  Davenport;  pop.  1,270. 

Princeton,  in  Kansas,  a  village  of  Johnson  co.,  abt.  32 
ni.  S.  of  Leavenworth. 

Princeton,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Cald¬ 
well  co.,  abt.  230  in.  YY’.S.W.  of  Frankfort ;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

Princeton,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  YY’ashiugton 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  800. 

Princeton,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Wor¬ 
cester  co.;  pop.  (1870)  1,279. 

Princeton,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Mille 
Lacs  co.,  abt.  50  m.  N.YYT.  of  St.  Paul.  —  A  village  of 
Winona  co.,  abt.  10  m.  YY'.N.W.  of  YY’inona. 

Princeton,  in  Mississippi,  a  borough  of  Washington 
co.,  abt.  90  m.  N.YV.  of  Jackson. 

Princeton,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Mercer 
co.,  abt.  160  m.  N.N.YV.  of  Jefferson  City ;  pop.  abt.  350. 

Princeton,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-borough  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Mercer  co.,  abt.  10  m.  N.E.  of  Trenton.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Princeton  College,  one  of  the  most  eminent  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  in  the  country.  In  this  vicinity, 
Jan.  3, 1777,  a  battle  was  fohght  between  the  American 
army  under  General  Washington, and  the  British  under 
Col.  Mawhood,  in  which  the  Americans  were  victorious. 
Pop.  (1870)  2,800. 

Princeton,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Butler  co.,  abt. 
21  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Cincinnati.  —  A  village  of  Coshocton 
co.,  abt.  34  m.  N.W.  of  Zanesville. 

Princeton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Law¬ 
rence  co.,  abt.  8  in.  E.S  E.  of  Newcastle. 

Princeton,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Mercer  co.,  abt.  80  m.  S.S.E.  of  Charleston. 

Princeton,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Green  Lake  co.,  abt.  13  in.  S.YYr.  ot  Berlin;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  3,000. 

Prince  town,  a  town  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  See 
Princes. 

Princetown,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Sche¬ 
nectady  co. ;  pop.  (1870 , 846. 

Princetown.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Berks 
co.,  abt.  10  m.  N.E.  of  Reading. 

Princet'tas,  n.  A  worsted  fabric,  sometimes  made 
with  a  cotton  warp. 

Prince'ville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Peoria  co.,  abt.  20  in.  N.N.YV.  of  Peoria ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Prince  William,  iu  Virginia ,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining 
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Maryland ;  area,  abt.  325  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Potomac  and 
Occuquan  rivers,  and  Cedar  Hun,  Broad  Hull,  and  Quan- 
tico  Creek.  Surface,  hilly:  soil,  not  very  fertile.  Cap 
Brentsville.  V<rp.  abt.  9,500. 

Prince  William-Henry's  Island,  in  the 

Pacific  Ocean,  bat.  1°  32'  S.,  Lon.  149°  30'  K.  Ext.  70 
m.  in  circumference. 

Prince  William  Kound.in  Alaska,  an  inlet  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  between  Lat.  60°  and  61°  20'  N.,  and  Lon. 
146°  and  148°  YV.  It  contains  Montague  and  other 
smaller  islands. 

Prin  cipal,  a.  [Fr.:  Lat.  principalis,  from  princeps, 
the  first  ]  Highest  in  rank,  character,  or  respectability; 
most  important  or  considerable. 

—?i.  A  chief  or  head;  one  who  takes  the  lend;  a  leader. 
—  The  president,  governor,  or  chief  in  authority.  —  The 
proprietor,  chief,  or  head  of  an  academy  or  seminary  of 
learning. —  A  capital  sum  lent  on  interest,  duo  as  a 
debt,  or  used  as  a  fund. 

( Law.)  The  actor  or  absolute  perpetrator  of  a  crime, 
or  an  abettor. 

(Arch.)  A  name  given  to  the  semblage  of  timbers 
that  form  the  support  of  a  roof;  —  these  are  commonly 
known  and  spoken  of  as  a  pair  of  principals. 

(Mas.)  A  metallic  stop  in  an  organ;  —  so  called  be¬ 
cause  it  forms  the  standard  for  tuning  the  other  stops. 

Principal  ity,  n.  [Fr.  principality ;  L.  Lat.  princi- 
palitas. J  Sovereignty;  supreme  power.  —  The  terri¬ 

tory  of  a  prince,  or  the  country  which  gives  title  to  a 
prince.  —  One  invested  with  sovereignty. 

Principally, adv.  Chiefly;  mainly;  in  the  most  im¬ 
portant  respect;  above  all ;  particularly. 

Prin'cipalncss,  n.  The  state  of  being  principal; 
superiority. 

Princi pa  to  Pitcrio'rc,  a  maritime  prov.  of  Italy, 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  having  N.  the  prov.  of 
Terra-di-Lavoro  and  Princi  pato  Ulteriore,  and  E.  Po- 
tenza.  Area,  2,400  sq.  ni.  The  surface  is  mostly  moun¬ 
tainous,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Rivers.  Silaro,  Sarno,  Ca- 
lore.  and  Negro.  Cap.  Salerno.  Pop.  528,256. 

Princi  pa' to  IJIterio're,  a  prov.  of  Italy,  having  N. 
Capitanata  and  part  of  Molise,  E.  Capitanata,  S.  Princi- 
pato  Citeriore,  and  W.  Terra-di-Lavoro.  Area .  1.800  sq. 
m.  The  surface  is  mountainous.  Rivers  Calore,  Bi- 
ferno,  Tamero,  Sabbato,andOlanto.  Cap.  Avellino.  Pop. 
355,621. 

Principle,  ( prin'se-pl ,)  n.  [Fr .principe;  Lat.  princi - 
pium,  from  princeps,  principis.)  The  cause,  source,  or 
origin  of  anything;  that  from  which  a  thing  proceeds; 
element;  constituent  part;  primordial  substance;  opera¬ 
tive  cause.  —  A  fundamental  truth;  a  truth  admitted 
either  without  proof,  or  considered  as  having  been  be¬ 
fore  proved;  ground;  foundation.  —  That  which  sup¬ 
ports  an  assertion,  an  action,  or  a  series  of  actions  or  of 
reasoning.  —  A  general  truth;  a  law  comprehending 
many  subordinate  truths;  tenet  or  doctrine;  that 
which  is  believed;  a  settled  law  or  rule  of  action  or 
conduct  in  human  beings. 

-v.  a.  To  establish  or  fix  in  any  tenet;  to  impress  with 
any  tenet,  good  or  ill. — To  establish  firmly  in  the  mind. 

Prink,  (pringlc.)  v.  n.  To  dress  for  show  ;  to  prank. — 
To  assume  stately  airs. 

-v.  a.  To  dress  ostentatiously,  or  in  a  foppish  manner. 

Pri'nos,  n.  [Gr.  prio ,  to  saw  ;  alluding  to  the  serated 
leaves.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Aquifoliacex. 

P.  glaba,  a  beautiful  shrub, 

3-4  ft.  high,  found  in  swamps 
in  the  N.E.  States,  are  dried 
and  used  as  a  substitute  for 
tea.  under  the  name  of  Appa¬ 
lachian  tea.  The  bark  of  P. 
verticillatus,  called  Black  Al-  , 
der-bark,  or  YY’inter  Berry,  is 
used  in  this  country,  in  the 
form  of  a  decoction,  as  a  tonic 
and  astringent. 

Print,  v.  a.  [Fr.  empreinte, 
impression,  stamp,  imp  ri¬ 
mer,  to  print;  It.  imprenta, 
impression,  imprenture,  to 
print,  imprint,  from  Lqt.  pre- 
mo,  pressum,  to  press,  q.  r.]  — 

To  press  upon ;  to  imprint. — To 
form  by  impression  ;  to  mark 
by  pressure;  to  stamp.  —  To  impress  words  or  make 
books,  not  by  the  pen,  but  by  the  press. 

—v.  n.  To  use  or  practice  the  art  of  typography,  or  to 
take  impressions  of  letters,  figures,  and  the  like.  —  To 
publish  a  book. 

— n.  A  mark  made  by  impression  or  pressure  ;  any  line, 
character,  figure,  or  indentation  of  any  form  made  by 
tlie  pressure  of  one  body  or  thing  on  another.  —  Tha( 
impressions  of  types  in  general,  as  to  form,  size,  Ac. — 
That  which  impresses  its  form  on  anything;  a  stamp. — 
The  representation  or  figure  of  anything  made  by  im¬ 
pression. —  An  engraving  or  picture  taken  from  an  en¬ 
graved  plate.  —  State  of  being  printed  and  published. — 
A  single  sheet  printed  for  sale  :  a  newspaper. 

(Arch.)  A  flat  ornament  of  paper. 

In  print.  Printed  and  published. 

Out  of  print.  No  longer  published. 

Prill  t'er.  n.  One  who  prints  books,  pamphlets,  or 
papers;  one  who  stains  or  prints  cloths  with  figures, 
as  calico;  one  who  impresses  letters  or  figures  with  cop¬ 
per-plates. 

Print'ery,  n.  A  print-works;  a  printing-office,  (r.  in 
the  two  senses.) 

Print'iiis;,  n.  In  a  general  sense,  the  art  or  practice 
of  making  impressions  of  letters,  characters,  or  other 
figures,  with  ink,  upon  paper,  cloth,  or  any  «fmilur  sub- 
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stance.  In  n  more  restricted  sense,  the  art  by  which, 
with  single  movable  letters  or  types,  any  piece  id'  liter¬ 
ary  composition  is  converted  into  a  liooli.  In  the  most 
commonly  received  meaning  of  the  term,  printing  is  the 
same  as  typnyruphy ,  or  the  art  of  printing  on  paper 

"Xh  . .  metal  types.  The  history  of  the  origin 

ot  this  important  art  is  lost  in  antiquity  ;  it  would  ap¬ 
pear.  however,  to  be  certain  that  the  Chinese  made  the 
first  approximation  to  it.  In  the  middle  of  the  10th  cen¬ 
tury.  the  art  was  practised  in  China,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  invention  of  a  minister  of  state,  Foong-taon. 
The  method  then  used  is  practised  there  now.  The  page 
ot  writing  to  lie  multiplied  is  pasted  down  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  prepared  block,  commonly  of  pear-tree,  on 
which  it  leaves  an  impression  of  the  characters  in  an 
inverted  form  ;  then  the  block  so  marked  is  prepared 
for  printing  from  by  cutting  away  all  the  blank  parts 
on  the  face  of  the  wood,  thus  leaving  in  relief  the  lines 
forming  the  characters.  At  what  time  the  Chinese 
style  of  printing  was  introduced  Into  Europe,  if  it  was 
introduced  at  all,  is  not  known.  Block-printing  with 
Bingle  pieces  ot  wood  can  he  traced  back  as  far  as  the 
13th  century.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  applied  to  the 
fabrication  ot  playing-cards  and  manuals  of  devotion  : 
the  latter  for  the  most  part  consisting  of  a  single  page, 
but  in  some  cases  taking  the  form  of  a  little  book  of 
several  pages.  These  little  books  closely  resembled 
Chinese  books  in  one  point;  namely,  that  each  leaf  was 
printed  trom  a  single  idock  of  w  >od.  Printing  was  thus 
fettered  and  cramped,  until  the  great  discovery  of  the 
utility  and  practicability  of  employing  movable  types 
gave  to  the  art  a  ductility  and  power  beyond  all  pre¬ 
vious  conceptions.  Who  the  discoverer  of  this  vast  im¬ 
provement  was,  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  claims 
which  have  been  adduced  are  many  ;  but  the  names  of 
four  men  have  figured  principally  in  the  controversy; 
John  Guttenbergt  paternally  Gansfieisoh),  of  Strasburg ; 
John  Fust  (or  Faust),  of  Main/.;  Peter  Schoeffer  (in 
Latin  Opilio).  of  (Jerusheim  (Fig.  2102),  and  Lawrence 
Koster  (or  Jans* 
zoon),  of  Haarlem. 

According  to  the 
opinion  of  the  most 
numerous  judges, 
the  credit  belongs 
to  Guttenberg  of 
haviug  first  em 
ployed  movable 
metal  types  in  the 
production  of  books. 

(See  Glttenbkrg.) 

After  8«>me  first 
experiments  of  his 
invention,  1434- 
1439,  he  went  to 
Mainz,  where,  with 
the  aid  of  Peter 
Schoeffer,  he  first  Fig.  2102. 

brought  the  art  into 

practical  use.  Shortly  afterwards,  about  1450.  Gntten- 
berg  allied  himself  with  John  Faust,  a  rich  citizen 
of  Mainz,  who  advanced  the  capital  necessary  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  business  of  printing.  To  Schoeffer  belongs  the 
merit  of  inventing  matrices  for  casting  types,  each  in¬ 
dividual  letter  having  been  hitherto  cut  in  wood  or 
metal.  This  constituted  one  of  the  most  valuable  im¬ 
provements  in  the  history  of  printing.  Schoeffer,  who 
died  abt.  1492,  printed  during  his  lifetime  upwards  of  50 
works.  Guttenberg's  Latin  Bible,  which  w;is  called  the 
forty-two  line  Bible,  because  in  every  full  column  it  had 
42  lines,  is  the  oldest  work  of  any  considerable  size 
printed  in  Mainz.  Faust,  having  separated  from  Gut- 
tenberg.  undertook,  in  connection  with  Peter  Schoeffer, 
larger  typographical  works.  He  was  particularly  en¬ 
gaged  in  printing  the  Latin  and  German  Bible.  Up  to 
that  time  the  monks  had  gained  considerable  sums  by 
copying  the  Bible  ;  and  as  they  could  not  understand  this 
rapid  production  of  copies,  and  their  astonishing  uni¬ 
formity,  they  ascribed  the  whole  transaction  to  the 
Devil.  About  1462  Faust  went  to  Paris  with  his 
Billies,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  there;  but  the 
priesthood  raised  such  an  outcry  that  he  was  obliged  to 
decamp  hurriedly.  The  old  tradition  that  the  Devil 
carried  off  Dr.  Faustus  probably  arose  from  this  circum¬ 
stance.  Four  years  later  Faust  made  another  journey 
to  Paris,  and  died  there  of  the  plague;  after  which  the 
printing  business  was  carried  on  at  Mainz  by  Schoeffer. 
When  the  town  of  Mainz  was  taken  and  sacked  by 
Adolphus,  Count  of  Nassau,  a  number  of  the  workmen 
engaged  in  printing  were  dispersed  anil  obliged  to  seek 
employment  elsewhere.  Passing  into  other  countries, 
they  carried  the  knowledge  of  printing  with  them,  and 
from  that  period  the  art  made  rapid  progress  through¬ 
out  Europe.  Before  the  year  1500  there  were  printing- 
offices  in  upwards  of  220  places.  In  the  earliest  printed 
books  the  character  of  type  employed  was  the  old 
Gothic  or  German.  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz  first  in¬ 
troduced  the  Roman  type,  at  Rome ;  and  Aldus  intro¬ 
duced  the  Italic.  William  Caxton  iq.v.)  first  introduced 
the  art  of  P.  into  England,  between  1471  and  1474. 
Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  explaining  trie  art 
of  letter-press  printing  will  be  to  divide  the  subject  into 
several  processes,  and  treat  of  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occur.  These  are  type-founding ,  composing , 
printing-presses ,  and  printing-machines.  It  is  necessary 
to  explain  that,  with  one  or  two’exceptions,  every  let¬ 
ter,  point,  and  mark  used  in  printing  a  book,  news¬ 
paper,  or  other  article,  is  cast  on  a  distinct  and- sepa¬ 
rate  body  or  stalk.  This  letter  is  termed  a  type.  In 
type- founding ,  the  formation  of  the  punches  constitute 
the  initial  step.  A  punch  is  an  exact  prototype  of  the 


cast  letter,  so  far  as  the  face  of  it  is  concerned.  After 
this  origiual  has  been  formed  L>y  the  means  of  cutting, 
punching,  and  filing,  it  is  hardened,  and  its  face  being 
struck  into  a  piece  of  copper,  a  matrix  is  formed.  This 
matrix  is  fitted  with  the  greatest  nicety  into  a  care¬ 
fully-adjusted  piece  of  mechanism,  called  a  mould.  An 
alloy,  consisting  of  lead,  tin.  antimony,  and  sometimes 
copper,  is  poured,  in  a  molten  state,  into  this  mould, 
and  when  the  metal  sets,  the  type  is  dexterously 
and  quickly  removed.  Although  these  operations  are 
sufficiently  complicated,  an  expert  workman  will  cast 
iu  an  hour  500  types.  Wheu  the  letters  leave  the 
mould,  several  operations  have  to  be  performed  upon 
them  in  order  to  render  them  fit  for  the  printer’s  pur¬ 
pose.  A  collection  of  types,  such  as  is  necessary  in 
ordinary  circumstances  for  the  printing  of  a  work,  is 
called  a  font,  or  fount  [Fr.  fonte,  a  castingj,  and  should 
contain  Roman  and  Italic  letters,  points,  figures,  spaces, 
and  other  peculiarities.  The  several  letters  of  the 
alphabet  are  required  iu  very  different  proportions.  In 
printing  English  works  they  are  about  as  follows:  —  a 
8,500,  b  1,600,  c  3,000,  d  4,400,  e  12,000,  f  2,500,  g  1,700,  h 
6,400,  i  8,000,  j  400,  k  800,  1  4,000.  m  3,000,  n  8,000,  o 
8,000,  p  1,700,  q  500,  r  6,200,  s  8,000,  t  9,000,  u  3,400,  v 
1,200,  w  2,000,  x  400,  y  2,000,  z  200,  ff  400,  fi  500,  fl  200, 
ffi  150,  fll  100,  ae  100,  oe  60  (these  last  seven  are  called 
logotypes,  or  types  containing  two  or  more  letters  on 
one  body),  ,  4,500,  ;  800,  :  000,.  2,000.  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  dotted  and  accented  letters,  in  quanti¬ 
ties  from  100  to  250;  numerals  0  and  1  to  9,  ranging 
from  1,000  to  1,300  each;  brackets,  parentheses,  marks 
of  reference,  &c.  The  types  consist  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  of  three  kinds  : — 

Capitals.  — A  B  C  D  E  F  G  II  I  J  K  L  M  N  0,  Ac. 

Small  capitals.  —  abcdetghijklmno,  Ac. 

Lower-case. — a  bcdefghij  k  lmnopqrs,  Ac. 

The  above  are  called  Roman  letters. 

Capitals.  —  ABCDEFGH1JKLMNO,  dbc. 

Lower-case.  —  abcdefghijklmnopqrst ,  <$c. 
These  last  two  are  Italic  letters.  The  number  of  capi¬ 
tals  in  a  fount  range,  for  the  several  letters,  from  80  to 
800;  small  capitals  about  the  same.  Spaces  are  pieces 
of  metal  formed  like  the  bodies  of  letters,  anil  are  used 
for  separating  the  words.  They  are  cast  of  different 
thicknesses;  hair  spaces  are  extremely  thin — about 
3,0()0  of  them  are  required;  of  thin  spaces,  8,000;  of 
middle  spaces,  12,000;  and  of  thick  spaces,  18,000.  are 
the  numbers  required  with  a  fount  of  the  above  ex¬ 
tent.  En-quadrats  are  spaces  equal  in  thickness  to  the 
letter  n ,  of  which  5,000  are  supplied;  an  em-quudrat 
has  a  body  exactly  square,  and  equal  to  the  shank  of 
the  body  of  the  letter  m,  of  which  2,500  are  required. 
There  are,  also,  larger  quadrats,  used  for  filling  up 
blank  lines,  and  the  spaces  at  the  ends  of  paragraphs, 
or  in  pieces  of  poetry.  Types  are  of  various  sizes.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  largest,  the  subjoined  specimens  show 
the  various  sizes  commonly  used  by  American  printers 
on  book-work. 

Great  Primer.  English. 

Pica.  Small  Pica.  Long  Pi  ’imer. 

Bourgeois.  Brevier.  Minion.  Nonpareil. 

Agate.  Pearl.  Diamond.  Brilliant. 

Composing.  When  a  work  is  to  be  printed,  and  the 
size  of  the  page  and  type  decided  upon,  the  author’s 
manuscript,  called  iu  a  printing-office  copy ,  is  given  to 
the  compositor.  The  types  lie  before  him  in  a  recepta¬ 
cle  termed  a  case.  Cases  are  always  in  pairs;  the  one 
called  the  upper-case  is  divided  into  98  boxes,  of  equal 
size,  in  which  are  contained  the  capitals,  small  capitals, 
accented  letters,  Ac.  The  lower-case  is  divided  into  53 
compartments,  of  unequal  size,  in  which  are  deposited 
the  small  letters,  figures,  spaces,  Ac.,  the  types  most  in 
use  having  the  largest  recesses  assigned  to  them.  The 
compositor  holds  in  his  hand  a  little  brass  or  iron  frame, 
called  a  composing-stick,  which,  having  one  side  movable, 
is  capable  of  being  adjusted  to  the  required  width  of  the 
page  or  column.  With  the  copy  placed  before  him,  the 
workman  begins  to  gather  his  types,  letter  by  letter, 
until  he  has  formed  a  word;  this  word  he  separates 
from  the  next  by  a  space;  and  so  he  goes  on  until  he 
has  composed  a  line.  Arrived  at  the  end  of  his  line,  he 
proceeds  to  justify  it,  that  is,  he  increases  or  lessens  the 
space  between  tiie  words  until  tin*  line  is  tolerably  tight 
in  his  composing-stick  ;  in  doing  this  he  has  to  equalize 
the  spacing  as  much  as  possible,  uniformity  of  sparing 
forming  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  a  good  compositor. 
When  lie  has  filled  his  composing-stick,  in  other  words, 
has  set  up  as  many  lines  as  his  stick  will  hold,  he  dex¬ 
terously  takes  up  the  lines  as  if  they  were  a  piece  of 
solid  metal,  and  places  them  upon  a  ledged  board, 
termed  a  galley.  When  iu  this  maimer  he  has  com¬ 
posed  a  whole  page,  he  secures  the  types  hy  tying  a 
cord  round  them.  A  sufficient  number  of  pages  having 
been  composed  to  form  a  sheet,  an  impression  from 
them,  called  a  first  proof  ’  is  taken,  and  submitted  to 
the  inspection  of  a  corrector,  called  a  reader ,  whose 
duty  is  to  detect  and  point  out,  by  marginal  references, 
all  the  errors  that  the  compositor  may  have  made. 
When  these  necessary  alterations  have  been  made,  a 
second  impression,  called  a  revise ,  is  taken.  After  un¬ 
dergoing  the  inspection  of  the  reader,  this  revise  is  for¬ 
warded  to  the  author,  whose  corrections  being  attended 
to,  the  pages  are  deemed  fit  for  the  press.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  however,  to  insure  greater  accuracy,  additional  re¬ 
vises  are  taken,  as  in  the  case  of  this  Encyclopedia,  eight 
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different  revises  In  all  are  read. —  Composing-Machines, 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  during  the  last  20  years 
t"  supersede  manual  labor  in  the  composition  of  types; 
hitherto  these  attempts  have  been  but  partially  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  would  be  unnecessary  here  to  describe  them. 
The  best  composing-machine  was  shown  in  the  French 
Exhibition.  It  was  stated  thataCopenhagen  newspaper 
had  for  some  time  been  printed  by  its  means;  and  it  was 
said  that  it  Could  “  Set  up  ”  and  “  distribute  ”  50.000  types 
daily;  this  gives  a  rate  of  about  6,000  an  hour.  —  Distrib¬ 
uting  is  a  part  of  the  compositors  art  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceives  no  direct  pay.  Before  he  can  proceed  with  the 
setting-up  of  the  types, it  is  necessary  that  the  compositor 
should  have  all  the  receptacles  of  his  cases  filled  with 
types.  This  he  effects  as  lollows ;  —  Having  washed  free 
from  dirt  a  quantity  of  type  which  has  been  already 
printed  from,  be  takes  up  a  number  of  the  lines  of  types; 
these  he  rests  upon  the  middle  finger  of  his  left  hand, 
and  steadies  with  his  thumb;  keeping  the  faces  of  the 
letters  towards  him,  be  takes  up  one  or  two  words  be¬ 
tween  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  and 
drops  the  letters  each  into  its  proper  receptacle,  or 
“box.”  A  good  compositor  will  in  this  way  “distribute,” 
or  return  to  their  proper  places,  50,000  letters  a  day.  It 
should  be  stated  that  the  pages,  when  prepared  for 
printing,  are  secured,  or  “  locked  up,”  as  the  phrase  is, 
in  a  rectangular  frame  of  iron,  called  a  “  chase.”  The 
pages  thus  wedged  up  constitute  what  is  called  a  form. 
Each  side  of  a  sheet  has  its  own  form,  which  may  be 
carried  about  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it  were  composed 
of  solid  plates  instead  of  being  made  up  of  forty,  fifty, 
or  even  a  hundred  thousand  separate  and  movable 
pieces.  In  this  state  the  form  is  ready  for  —  Printing. 
Originally,  all  impressions  from  types  w'ere  taken  by 
means  of  the  hand-press,  the  inventor  of  which  is  un¬ 
known.  The  earliest  form  of  it  bore  a  very  close  like¬ 
ness  to  the  common  screw-press,  or  the  cheese  or  nap¬ 
kin-press,  with  the  addition  of  a  contrivance  for  run¬ 
ning  in  the  forms  when  inked  under  the  pressure,  and 
out  again  when  the  impression  had  been  taken.  This 
rude  piece  of  mechanism  was  improved  upon  by  William 
Janssen  Blaew-,  an  assistant  to  the  illustrious  astrono¬ 
mer  Tycho  Brahe.  At  the  commencement  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century,  the  best  form  of  printing-press  was  that 
invented  by  Lord  Stanhope,  and  called  after  his  name. 
This  press  is  still  used  in  the  British  printing  offices ; 
but  the  better  and  more  generally  employed  in  that 
country  are  the  Columbian  and  the  Albion  press.  The 
hand-press  most  used  in  the  U.  States  is  the  \\  ashington 
press,  patented  in  1829,  by  Samuel  Rust,  of  New  York. 
The  great  labor  required  for  the  working  of  the  band- 
press,  the  slowness  of  the  process, —  two  workmen  be¬ 
ing  unable  to  produce  more  than  250  impressions  in  an 
hour,  —  acted  as  a  spur  to  the  inventive  faculty  for  the 
production  of  some  other  and  more  expeditious  and 
easy  means  of  taking  impressions  from  types.  It  was 
ow'ing  to  these  causes  that  attempts  were  made  to  su¬ 
persede,  by  the  application  of  machinery,  the  old  and 
slow  hand-press,  w  hich  itself  received  the  last  improve¬ 
ment  of  which  it  was  susceptible,  when,  in  1830-1836, 
Isaac  Adams,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  resolved  the  problem  of 
working  a  band-press  by  steam-power. — 1\- Machines. 
One  of  the  grand  points  of  difference  between  the  old 
hand-presses  and  the  steam  cylinder  i’.-machines  is  that, 
in  the  first  case,  the  impression  is  obtained  by  means 
of  a  flat  surface,  called  a  platen ,  while  in  the  latter  the 
impression  is  obtained  by  passing  the  sheet  of  white 
pape»*  under  a  cylinder.  Indeed,  without  a  cylinder  we 
should  never  have  a  fast  printing-machine.  The  merit 
of  introducing  this  valuable  feature  is  due  to  Mr.  Nichol¬ 
son.  who.  as  early  as  1790,  took  out  a  patent  for  a 
printing-machine.  He  used  types  of  a  wedge-shape ; 
these  lie  placed  upon  a  cylinder,  where  they  were  locked 
tightly  up  and  retained  in  this  position,  like  the  vous- 
soirs  of  anarch.  Another  valuable  feature,  and  one  re¬ 
tained  to  the  present  time  in  the  best  form  of  printing- 
machines,  was  also  due  to  Mr.  Nicholson.  This  was  the 
mode  of  inking  the  surface  of  the  types  by  means  of 
rollers.  Ten  years  later,  a  printer  named  Kbnig,  living 
in  Saxony,  turned  bis  attention  to  the  production  of  a 
fast  printing-machine.  Meeting  with  no  encourage¬ 
ment  in  his  native  land,  the  ingenious  Saxon  came  to 
England  in  1804.  and  ten  years  subsequently,  that  is,  on 
the  28th  November,  1814,  the  reader  of  the  Times  news¬ 
paper  was  informed  that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  paper 
printed  by  machinery  moved  by  the  power  of  steam. 
Although  it  is  commonly  believed  that  this  was  the 
first  specimen  of  a  paper  printed  by  steam-machinery, 
such  is  not  really  the  fact;  for  in  1811  a  sheet  ot  the 
Annual  Register  for  1810  wfas  printed  iu  this  way. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  printing-machines, —  the  single 
and  the  double.  In  the  single  machine,  only  one  side 
of  the  paper  is  printed;  in  the  double  one.  both  sides 
receive  an  impression  before  leaving  the  machine.  Sin¬ 
gle  machines  are  mostly  used  for  newspapers,  and  iu 
other  cases  where  it  is  not  essential  that  the  two  sides 
of  print  should  “  register,”  —  that  is,  be  exactly  at  t  he 
back  of  each  other.  Books  are,  in  this  country,  usually 
printed  upon  the  Adams  press,  which  has  a  fiat  bed 
and  flat  platen,  and  upon  which  can  be  made  most 
perfect  register.  Cylinder -presses  are,  as  yet.  com¬ 
paratively  little  used  lor  book  -  work  in  the  United 
States.  In  1815,  Mr.  Cow'per  patented  a  process  for-^ 
curving  stereotype-plates,  and  fastening  them  to  a 
cylinder;  but  the  most  important  part  of  his  invention 
was  the  invention  of  the  inking-table.  The  next  im¬ 
provement  was  made  by  Cowner.  associated  with  Apple- 
garth;  it  consisted  in  applying  the  distributing-table  to 
a  flat-bed  press  ;  part  of  the  bed  supports  the  types,  and 
the  other  part  serves  as  the  distributing-table.  These 
admirable  machines  are  still  iu  use  all  over  the  world. 
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But  it  was  reserved  for  an  American  inventor  to  make 
the  first  successful  type-revolving  machine.  In  1847, 
Mr.  Hue,  of  New  York,  succeeded  in  perfecting  his 
widely-known  machine.  In  Iloe's  machines  the  types 
are  placed  upon  a  horizontal  cylinder  of  about  six  and 
a  half  feet  in  diameter.  When  put  in  motion,  this  cylin¬ 
der,  with  the  types  thereon,  is  iu  succession  carried  to 
the  corresponding  horizontal  impression  -  cylinders, 
where  the  sheets  take  the  image  of  the  letters,  which, 
by  a  number  of  ingenious  movements,  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  covered  with  ink.  The  10-cylinder  presses,  such 
as  are  used  in  America  and  London  by  the  leading  jour¬ 
nals,  strike  off  15,000  impressions  per  hour.  When  this 
wonderful  press  was  invented,  it  was  thought  that  the | 
perfection  of  rapidity  in  the  printing  art  had  been 
reached.  The  Hoe  press  is  calculated  to  work  off  one 
side  of  the  paper  at  a  time;  and  efforts  were  made  sub¬ 
sequently,  as  before,  to  devise  a  machine  which  would 
work  both  sides  at  once.  The  result  is  the  celebrated 
Walter  press,  used  by  the  London  Times ,  which  prints 
from  10,000  to  15.000  sheets  per  hour;  also,  a  new  press 
invented  in  Paris,  of  about  equal  speed,  and  the  press 
invented  by  the  late  William  Bullock  of  Philadelphia. 


Fig.  2163. 

bullock's  sei.f-feeding  and  perforating  press. 


After  many  years  of  great  privation  and  experiment, 
Mr.  Bullock  succeeded  in  his  endeavors,  but  eventually 
died  a  martyr  of  his  zeal,  before  the  general  adoption  of 
his  invention,  from  injuries  sustained  by  accidentally 
catching  his  hand  in  his  own  machinery.  With  fair 
supervision,  a  Bullock's  press  will  print  from  10,000  to 
16,000  copies  of  a  journal  per  hour,  both  sides  at  once. 
Another  advantage  of  the  Bullock  press  is  in  the  saving 
in  the  cost  of  printing.  The  Iloe  press  requires  one 
man  to  feed  each  cylinder.  The  Bullock  press  feeds 
itself  from  rolls  of  paper,  from  which  about  10,000  per¬ 
fect  copies  per  hour  of  a  newspaper  are  printed  automat¬ 
ically,  and  delivered  ready  cut  up,  so  that  2  men  can  do 
the  work  which  12  men  used  to  be  required  to  do.  A 
modification  of  this  machine,  adapted  to  the  use  of 
country  papers  of  limited  circulation,  and  for  book- 
printing,  has  neen  patented  under  the  same  name.  See 
Invention  of  Printing ,  De  Vinne,  2d  ed.,  N.  Y.,  1878. 

Printing-house,  n.  A  printing-office;  a  place 
where  printing  is  done. 

Print'i»«£-ink,  n.  An  ink  used  in  printing  books, 
prepared  from  certain  quantities  of  linsced-oil,  black 
resin,  soap,  and  lampblack. 

Print 'in  ^-machine,  Printing-press,  n.  See 

Printing. 

Prin  1  i n^-olliee,  n.  A  place  where  books,  Ac.,  are 
printed. 

Print  ing-paper,  n.  Paper  suitable  for  printing 
purposes. 

Print 'in^-press,  n.  A  press  with  which  books, 
pamphlets.  &c.,  are  printed. 

Print'less,  a.  That  which  leaves  no  impression;  as, 
printless  feet. 

Print'-shop, «.  A  6hop  where  engravings  or  prints  are 
kept  for  sale. 

Prlnt'-workS)  ».  An  establishment  where  cloth  is 
printed. 

Prion'ns.  Prion  id.T,  n. pi.  { Zool .)  A  genus  and 
family  of  coleopterous 
insects.  These  insects 
only  fly  in  the  evening 
or  during  the  night. 

The  family  comprises  a 
very  great  number  of 
species,  which,  from  the 
variety  iu  the  form  and 
size  of  their  mandibles, 
antenna*,  thorax,  and 
abdomen,  are  divisible 
into  many  smaller  sub¬ 
genera.  Some  (chiefly 
exotic  species)  have  the 
body  elongated. straight, 
with  the  thorax  much 
shorter  than  the  abdo¬ 
men,  and  greatly  curved 
at  the  sides,  and  the 
mandibles  of  large  sizo 
in  the  males.  Others  have 
the  body  not  so  oblong, 
somewhat  depressed  in 
front,  and  with  moderate-sized  mandibles  in  both  sexes, 
and  the  antennae  strongly  serrated  in  the  males.  The  one 
li  ere  described  is  the  Prionus  cermcomis  ;  the  larvre  live 
in  the  wood  of  the  Gossampinus  tree,  and  are  eaten  by 
the  natives  of  South  America.  The  largest  of  the  tribe 
is  also  a  native  of  South  America:  it  is  called  Titanus 
giganteus,  and  well  merits  the  name. 

Pri  or,  n.  [Fr.  vrieur ;  It.  priore ;  Lat.  priore .]  The 


superior  of  a  convent  of  monks,  or  one  next  in  dignity’ 
to  an  abbot ;  oue  who  presides  over  others  iu  the  same 
churches. 

— a.  Coming  before  iu  the  order  of  time ;  antecedent ; 
preceding;  foregoing. 

Prior,  Matthew,  a  pleasing  English  poet,  b.  at  \\  im- 
borne-Minster,  1664.  He  possessed  little  vigor  or  origi¬ 
nality,  but  was  remarkable  for  skill  in  versification,  ami 
his  gay  and  easy  grace  of  imagery  and  diction.  D.  1721. 

Pri'orate,  n.  [Lat. prioratus  ;  It.  prior alo.]  Govern¬ 
ment  by  a  prior. 

Pri'oress,  n.  A  femnlo  superior  of  a  convent  of  nuns. 

Pri'orily,  adv.  By  way  of  precedence ;  antecedently. 

Priority,  n.  [ Fr.  prioriU.\  State  of  being  prior  or 
antecedent  in  time,  or  of  preceding  something  else ;  as, 
priority  of  birth. 

{Law.)  He  who  has  the  precedency  in  time  has  the 
advantage  in  right,  is  the  maxim  of  the  law;  not  that 
time,  considered  barely  iu  itself,  can  make  any  such  dif¬ 
ference,  but  because  the  whole  power  over  a  thing  being 
secured  to  one  person,  this  bars  all  others  from  obtaining 
a  title  to  it  afterwards.  In  the  payment  of  debts,  the 
Uuited  States  is  entitled  to  priority  when  the  debtor  is 
insolvent,  or  dies  and  leaves  an  insolvent  estate.  The 
priority  was  declared  to  extend  to  cases  in  which  the  in¬ 
solvent  debtor  had  made  a  voluntary  assignment  of  all 
his  property’,  or  in  which  his  effects  had  been  attached 
as  an  absconding  or  absent  debtor,  on  which  an  act  of 
legal  bankruptcy  had  been  committed.  Among  com¬ 
mon  creditors,  he  w  ho  has  the  oldest  lien  has  the  prefer¬ 
ence —  it  being  a  maxim  both  of  law  and  equity,  qui 
prior  est  tempore  potior  rat  jure.  —  Bouvier. 

Pri'orslii  j>,  n.  The  state  or  office  of  prior. 

Pri'ory,  n.  A  convent  of  which  a  prior  is  the  superior; 
in  dignity  below  an  abbey. 

Priscillia'niis,  a  heretic  of  the  4th  century,  was  a 
native  of  Spain,  where  his  opinions  were  condemned  iu 
3S0,  by  a  council  held  at  Saragossa.  P.  was  ordained 
bishop  of  Avila  by  his  own  party ;  but  put  to  death, 
with  some  of  his  adherents,  in  3S7.  He  is  said  to  have 
united  in  his  system  the  errors  of  the  Gnostics,  the 
Manichcans,  the  Arians,  and  the  Sabellians;  and  the 
Priscillianists  w*ere  charged  with  infamous  practices,  re¬ 
sulting  from  these  opiuious. 

Prise,  n.  See  Prize. 

Prism,  n.  [Fr. prisme, ;  Gr.  prisma,  from  prizo ,  or  prio, 
to  saw.]  (G’eow.)  A  polyhedron,  two  of  whoso  faces 
are  equal,  similar,  and  parallel,  while  all  the  rest  are 
parallelograms.  Prisms  take  particular 
names  from  the  figures  of  their  ends,  or 
opposite  equal  and  parallel  sides.  When 
the  ends  are  triangles,  as  iu  Fig.  2165,  they 
are  called  triangular  prisms;  when  the 
ends  are  square,  square  prisms;  when  the 
ends  are  pentagonal,  pentagonal  prisms ; 
and  so  on.  A  right  prism  has  its  sides  per¬ 
pendicular  to  its  ends  ;  an  oblique  prisin  is 
that  of  which  the  two  sides  are  oblique  to 
the  ends.  The  solid  content  of  a  prism  is 
found  by  multiplying  the  area  of  the  base  2165. 
into  the  perpendicular  altitude ;  hence  all 
prisms  are  to  oue  another  in  the  ratio  compound  of  their 
bases  and  altitudes. 

{Optics.)  A  piece  of  glass  or  other  diaphanous  sub¬ 
stance,  more  or  less  long,  with  triangular  ends,  em¬ 
ployed  to  separate  a  ray  of  light  into  its  constituent 
parts  or  colors  by  refraction.  The  prism  is  the  instru¬ 
ment  by  means  of  which  many  of  the  remarkable  phe¬ 
nomena  of  light  and  colors  are  exhibited.  The  prisms 
used  for  experiments  are  generally  right  triangular 
prisms  of  glass  (Fig.  2165),  and  their  principal  section 
is  a  triangle  (Fig.  2166).  In  this  section  the  point  A  is* 
called  the  summit  of  the  prism,  and  the  right  line  B  0  is 
called  the  base;  these  expressions  have  reference  to  the 
triangle  ABC,  and  not  to  the  prism.  When  the  laws  of 
refraction  are  known,  the  passage  of  rays  in  a  prism  is 
readily  determined. 

Let  0  be  a  luminous 
point  (Fig.  2166)  in 
the  same  piano  as 
the  principal  section 
ABC  of  a  prism, 
and  let  0  D  lie  an  in¬ 
cident  ray.  This  ray 
is  refracted  at  1), 
and  approaches  the 
normal,  because  it 
passes  into  a  more 
highly  refracting 

medium.  At  K  it  experiences  a  second  refraction,  but 
it  then  deviates  from  the  normal,  for  it  passes  into  air, 
which  is  less  refractive  than  glass.  The  light  is  thus  re¬ 
fracted  twice  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  the  ray  is 
deflected  towards  the  base ,  and  consequently  th**  eve 
which  receives  the  emergent  ray  K  II  sees  the  object  O 
at  O  ;  that  is,  objects  seen  through  a  prism  appear  de¬ 
flected  towards  its  summit.  The  angle  O  E  O',  which  the 
incident  and  emergent  rays  form  with  each  other,  ex- 
press  the  deviation  of  light  caused  by  the  prism,  ami  is 
called  the  angle  of  deviation.  Besides  this,  objects  seen 
through  a  prism  appear  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow ; 
this  phenomenon  is  described  under  the  name  of  Dis¬ 
persion,  q.  V.  See  also  Chromatics,  Sight.  Optics,  Re¬ 
traction. 


Fig.  2166. 


Prismat  ic.  Pr isinat'ical.  a 

Resembling  a  prism. 

-Separated  or  distributed  h 
Prismatic  color 
Spectrum. 

Prisma t'ically,  adv. 
prism. 


[Fr.  prismalique.] 


v  a  prism  :  formed  by  a  prism.  | 
See  Dispersion,  Primvrt  Color, 


In  the  form  or  manner  of  i 
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Frisnmtoi«ral,  a.  [Gr.  prisma,  prismatos,  a  prism, 
and  eidos,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  prism. 
Bri^'moid,  n-  [Fr. prismoide.]  A  body  approaching 
j  to  the  form  of  a  prism. 

l*ri*moi<l  al.  a.  Resembling  the  prism  in  form. 
Prism'y,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling  a  prism. 
Prison,  (prw'n,)  n.  [Fr.;  It.  prigione,  from  Lat.  pre¬ 
hen  sw,  prensio,  a  seizing,  from  prmdere,  to  seize,  to 
take.]  A  public  building  for  the  confinement  or  safe 
custody  of  criminals  or  debtors;  a  jail;  anyplace  of 
confinement  or  restraint.  See  Penitentiary  Ststem. 

— v.  a.  To  shut  up  in  a  prison  ;  to  imprison. 
Pris'on-bnse,  n.  A  kind  of  rustic  game,  originated 
in  England  by  the  debtors  incarcerated  iu  the  Quc?n‘a 
Bench  prison,  hence  the  name. 

Prisoner,  n.  [Fr.  prisonnier.]  One  who  is  confined 
in  a  prison  by  local  arrest  or  warrant ;  a  person  under 
arrest  or  in  custody  of  the  sheriff,  whether  iu  prison  or 
not;  a  captive;  one  taken  by  an  enemy  in  war;  one 
whoso  liberty  is  restrained,  as  a  bird  in  a  cage. 

Prist  i'nn,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  iu  Servia,  42 
in.  N.N.W,  of  Uskup;  pop.  12,000. 

Pristine,  ( pris'tin,)  a.  [l>at.  prislinus,  akin  to  Sans. 
pro,  before.]  Fornfer ;  early ;  primitive ;  pertaining  to  an 
earlier  state  or  period;  original;  first;  ancient:  old. 
Pri'thee,  a  corruption  of  pray  thee;  as,  I  prithee;  but 
it  is  generally  used  without  the  pronoun, prithee. 
Prit'tle-pr»t'tle,n.  Tittle-tattle;  idle  and  empty  talk. 
Pri'vacy,  n.  A  state  of  being  private,  or  in  retirement 
from  the  company  or  observation  of  others;  secrecy;  a 
place  of  seclusion  from  company  or  observation;  re¬ 
treat;  solitude;  retirement;  conceulmeut  of  what  is 
8a id  or  done. 

Pri  vas'.  a  town  of  France,  cap.  of  the  dept,  of  Ardeche, 
26  m.  S  W.  of  Valence ;  pop.  5,300. 

Pri'vate,  a.  [It.  privuto  =  Lat  jirivatus ,  from  prim,  to 
separate,  deprive  of,  from  privus,  separate,  peculiar; 
akin  to  Saus.  prithak,  separately,  privus  being  mutilat¬ 
ed  from  prith-vus.]  Separate;  apart  or  withdraw  n  from 
the  state,  or  from  public  affairs;  not  invested  with  pub¬ 
lic  office  or  employment ;  unconnected  with  others;  — 
lienee,  peculiar  to  one's  self;  belonging  to,  or  concerning 
an  individual  only  ;  peculiar  to  a  number  in  a  joint  con¬ 
cern,  to  a  company  or  body  politic;  sequestered  from 
company  or  observation;  secret;  secluded  ;  retired;  not 
publicly  known  ;  not  open  ;  individual;  personal;  —  in 
contradistinction  from  public.  —  A  secret  message. 
Privateer,  ( pri-rat-er,)  n.  A  ship  or  vessel  of  war 
owned  and  equipped  by  a  private  man,  or  by  individuals, 
at  their  own  expense,  and  having  a  commission  from 
government  to  seize  or  plunder  the  ships  of  an  enemy 
in  war.  P.  are  in  naval  warfare  much  t lie  same  as  vol¬ 
unteer  corps  are  in  the  land-service.  In  both  cases,  the 
commissions  proceeding  from  the  government  make 
those  who  bear  them  the  instruments  and  servants  of 
the  state. 

—v.  n.  To  cruise  in  a  commissioned  private  ship  against 
an  enemy,  for  seizing  their  ships  or  annoying  their  com¬ 
merce. 

Pr  i  v  a  t  eer  i  ng,  (  p ri-va-teer' xng , ) n .  Th  e  ac  t  o  f  p  1  u  nd  er- 
ing  the  ships  of  an  enemy  by  means  of  privateers. 
Priviileers'inan,  n.  A  man  belonging  to  a  privateer. 
Pri'vately,  flrfu.  In  a  private  or  secret  manner;  not 
publicly ;  iu  a  manner  affecting  an  individual  or  com¬ 
pany. 

Pri  vateness,  n.  State  of  being  private;  secrecy; 
privacy  ;  retirement;  seclusion  from  company  or  society ; 
state  of  an  individual  not  invested  wiili  office. 

Pri  vate- way,  n.  {Law.)  A  right  of  passage  over 
another  man's  ground. — Kent. 

Privation,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  privatio,  from  privo,  priva- 
tus ,  to  bereave,  to  deprive  of.]  A  taking  away  or  depriv¬ 
ing;  state  of  being  deprived;  particularly,  deprivation 
or  absence  of  what  is  necessary  for  com lort;  hardship; 
act  of  removing  something  possessed;  the  removal  or 
destruction  of  any  thing  or  quality;  absence  in  general; 
act  of  the  mind  in  separating  a  thing  from  something 
appendant. 

Privative,  ( pri'vat-iv ,)  a.  [Fr.  priratif;  late  Lat. 
privativus.]  Causing  privation;  consisting  iu  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  something;  not  positive. 

— n.  That  deprives  of  something;  that  of  which  the  es¬ 
sence  is  the  absence  of  something. 

—A  prefix  to  a  word  which  changes  its  signification,  and 
gives  it  a  contrary  sense,  us  a  in  Greek,  aud  un  and  in 
in  English. 

Privativ  eness,  n.  Notation  of  absence  of  something 
that  should  be  present. 

Pri'vet,  n.  iJBot.)  See  Ligustrum. 

Pri  v  ilege,  {-leg.)  n.  [Fr.  privilege ;  Lnt.  pririlrgium — 
privus,  separate,  private,  peculiar,  and  ler,  legis,  a  law.] 
A  law-  or  ordinance  lor  private  or  separate  individuals; 
a  particular  and  peculiar  benefit  or ndxantage  enjoyed 
by  a  person,  company,  or  society,  beyond  the  common 
advantages  of  other  citizens;  any  peculiar  benefit  or 
advantage  not  common  toothers  ot  the  human  race; 
advantage;  favor;  benefit;  prerogative;  immunity; 
franchise;  right;  liberty. 

— v.  a.  To  bestow  a  privilege  upon;  to  grant  some  partic¬ 
ular  right  or  exemption  to;  to  invest  with  a  peculiar 
right  or  immunity ;  to  exempt  from  something,  as  taxes. 
Priv'ily,  adv.  [From  privy.]  Privately;  secretly. 
Priv'ity,  n.  rFr.  primutc.]  Privacy;  secrecy;  private 
knowledge;  joint  knowledge  with  another  ot  a  private 
concern,  which  is  often  supposed  to  imply  consent  or 
concurrence;  relationship;  friendly  connection;  ad¬ 
mitted  to  participation  of  knowledge. 

Priv’y,  a.  [Fr  .prirt;  Lat.  pn'iuc*.]  Private;  peculiar; 
particular;  pertaining  to  some  person  exclusively:  as¬ 
signed  to  private  uses;  not  public;  secret;  clandestine; 
not  open  or  public;  appropriate  to  retirement*  Dot 
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edge,  with  another,  of 


t  secret  transaction ;  admitted  to 


vaMy" 'k now i » Kpidnli 1 1 ed  ITJT'  MUw  b°‘h  b*  0ars j  n.  tUt,  from  pronto  try.  to  examine.] 

n-„ ,  ,  , .  I  An  examiner;  an  approver. 

Probnbilism,  n.  (TheoL)  A  theory  professed  by  Pro  batory, a.  !•  r. probatotre.l  Serving  lor  trial  or 
some  casuistical  divines,  according  to  which  it  is  lawful  j  for  proof.  —  Relating  to  proof. 

to  follow  a  probable  opinion  in  doubtful  puiuts.altlioiigh  j  Probe,  n.  [From  Lat.  probo,  to  test.]  (Surg.)  An  in- 

stniment,  generally  made  of  silver-wire,  rounded  at  one 


le  sovereign  on  whose  nomination  alone,  after  taking 
lie  prescribed  oath,  the  appointment  is  completed.  The 
_  qualification  required  is  that  the  nartv  to  be  ai>- 


secrets  of  state. 

P.  Council  (  Eng.  Hist.)  An  nssemhlv  of  state  advis¬ 
ers,  unlimited  in  number,  ami  appointed  by  the  will  of 

the 

solo  .inanimation  required  is  that  the  party  to  be  ap- 
ponited  should  be  a  natural-born  subject  of  Great  Urit- 
Tim  dissolution  of  the  P.  t'.,or  the  dismissal  of  any 
individual  inumlier  of  it.  depends  upon  the  will  of  the 
sovereign.  Its  natural  duration  is  tor  the  life  of  the 
sovereign,  and  is  continued  for  six  months  longer,  unless 
dissolved  hy  the  successor.  The  P.  C.  seems  to  have 
been  intended,  at  one  time,  as  a  sort  of  check  upon  royal 
authority,  and  at  first  it  consisted  of  about  twelve  mem¬ 
bers.  1  he  number  is  now  unlimited,  and  it  comprises 
most  of  tlie  principal  officers  of  state;  but  the  usage  is 
for  no  member  to  attend  the  deliberations  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  that  has  not  been  specially  summoned  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  members  of  the  P.  C.  are  entitled  to  the  pre¬ 
fix  of  Right- Honorable,  and  rank  next  after  the  Knights 
of  the  Garter. 

I*riv  yn  n.  A  partaker;  a  person  having  an  interest  in 
any  action  or  thing.  —  A  necessary  house. 

Prizo,  n.  [ Fr.  prise,  from  prendre ,  to  take;  Lat.  pret »- 
aere.J  That  which  is  taken  from  another.  — A  reward 
gained  hy  competitors;  that  which  isobtainedor  offered 
as  the  reward  of  a  contest;  a  premium;  the  reward 
gained  by  any  performance  —  Any  valuable  thing 
gained.  —  The  money  drawn  by  a  lottery-ticket. 

(Law.)  Anything  captured  in  virtue  of  toe  rights  of 
w;ir.  but  more  especially  captures  made  at  sea.  The 
rights  of  belligerents  to  capture  the  property  of  their 
enemies  upon  the  sea  is  admitted,  as  well  as  their  right 
to  prevent  any  frauds  or  violations  of  the  law  of  nations 
on  the  part  of  neutrals.  The  rights,  however,  are  lim¬ 
ited,  and  must  be  so  exercised  as  not  to  intrench  upon 
the  independence  or  rights  of  other  nations.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  many  nice  questions  must,  in  such  cases, 
necessarily  arise  between  different  states:  and  hence 
arises  the  necessity  of  having  some  tribunals  to  whom 
they  may  be  referred.  Accordingly,  it  is  settled  as  a 
part  of  tlie  law  of  nations,  that  every  belligerent  has  a 
right  to  establish  prize-courts  to  examine  into  all  mari¬ 
time  captures,  and  judicially  to  decide  upon  their  valid¬ 
ity-  The  prize-courts  of  the  captors  have  exclusive  juris¬ 
diction  over  all  matters  touching  captures  made  under 
the  authority  of  their  sovereign;  and  the  courts  of  other 
nations  have  no  jurisdiction  or  authority  to  inquire  into 
or  to  adjudicate  upon  them.  The  final  sentence,  when 
pronounced,  is  deemed  the  act  of  the  sovereign,  and  he 
becomes  responsible  to  all  foreign  nations  for  its  cor¬ 
rectness. —  See  Law  of  Nations. 

Prize,  v.  a.  To  set  or  estimate  the  value  of;  to  rate. — To 
value  highly;  to  estimate  to  be  of  great  worth ;  to  esteem 

— n  A  lever;  a  pry.  —  See  Pry. 

Prize'-fijflit,  n.  A  public  fight  for  a  reward  or  wager. 

Prize'-fii^lit'er,  n.  One  who  fights  publicly  for  a  re¬ 
ward  or  prize;  a  boxer;  a  pugilist. 

Prize'-lijfli l  ing:, n.  Fighting  or  boxing  for  a  wager 
or  reward ;  pugilism. 

Prize'-m:i*te>%  n.  An  officer  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  a  captured  ship. 

Prizft'»niiMla,l,  n.  A  medal  bestowed  as  a  prize. 

Prize'-m  juicy,  n.  The  proceeds  from  the  capture  of 
a  vessel  divided  among  the  captors, 

Priz'  er,  n.  One  who  prizes,  or  estimates,  or  sets  the 
value  of  a  thing. 

Priz  ing,  n.  (Haul.)  The  use  or  application  of  a  lever 
to  move  any  weighty  body. 

Pro.  [Lat.  and  Gr.]  For;  in  defence  or  behalf  of. 

Pro  and  con.  [Lat.  pro ,  aud  con ,  abbrev.  of  contra , 
against.]  For  and  against. 

Pro  a,  n.  A  narrow  canoe,  about  30  feet  long  by  3  feet 
wide,  used  in  the  Lad  rone  Islands.  The  vessel  is  steered 
by  a  paddle  at  either  end,  and  moves  with  great  velocity 
either  backwards  or  forwards,  being  adapted  to  a  side- 


other  opinions  may  seem  to  the  mind  of  the  inquirer 
more  probable.  Those  who  teach  this  doctrine  are  styled 


wind  in  running  between  two  places.  Tlie  sail  is  lateen, 
with  a  boom  upon  one  mast. — Proa  is  also  the  name  for 


Probuhilists . 

Probabil  ity,  n.  [Fr.  probability .]  State  or  quality 
ot  being  probable;  likelihood;  appearance  of  truth. — 
Anything  which  has  the  appearance  of  reality  or  truth. 

That  state  of  a  case  or  question  of  fact  which  results 
from  superior  evidence  or  preponderation  of  arguments 
on  one  side,  inclining  the  mind  to  receive  it  as  the  truth, 
but  leaving  some  room  for  doubt. 

Theory  of  1  Probabilities.  {Math.)  A  very  extensive 
and  important  application  of  analysis,  having  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  the  determination  of  the  number  of  ways  in  which 
a  future  or  uncertain  event  may  happen  or  fail,  in  order 
that  we  may  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  the  chances  of 
its  happening  or  failing  are  the  greater,  and  iir  what 
Proportion.  —  In  this  theory,  the  word  chance  is  used  to 
signify  the  occurrence  of  an  event  in  a  particular  way 
when  there  exist  two  or  more  ways  by  which  it  may 
take  place,  and  no  reason  can  be  assigned  lor  its  hap¬ 
pening  in  one  way  rather  than  another.  In  ordinary 
language,  when  an  event  is  said  to  happen  by  chance,  it 
is  merely  implied  that  the  cause  is  uuknown,  or  cannot 
be  certainly  appreciated.  —  In  mathematical  language, 
probability  lias  a  definite  signification  ;  and  if  all  chances 
are  considered  equal,  it  is  measured  by  a  fraction,  the 
numerator  of  which  expresses  the  number  of  chances 
favorable  to  the  occurrence  of  the  event,  and  the  d> 
nominator  the  whole  number  of  chances  favorable  and 
unfavorable. —  Every  contingent  event  gives  rise  to  two 
opposite  probabilities,  —  one  that  the  event  will  happen, 
the  other  that  it  will  not;  and  the  sum  of  these  proba¬ 
bilities,  which  necessarily  amounts  to  certainty,  is  al¬ 
ways  equal  to  unity.  Hence,  if p  denote  the  probability 
of  the  occurrence  of  an  event,  the  probability  that  it 
will  not  occur  is  1 — p.  The  probability  of  the  simul¬ 
taneous  occurrence  of  several  independent  events  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  multiplying  together  their  several  probabili¬ 
ties.  Thus,  let  p  denote  the  probability  of  an  event  A, 
q  that  of  an  event  B,  r  that  of  an  event  C,  Ac. ;  then  the 
probability  of  the  joint  occurrence  of  those  events  is 
expressed  by  the  continued  product  p  q  r,  Ac.  —  The 
probability  of  the  successive  recurrence  of  the  same 
event,  or  of  different  events,  is  determined  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Prob'nble,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  probability  from  probo,  to 
try,  to  testj  Having  more  evidence  than  the  contrary; 
likely;  credible.  —  That  renders  something  likely  or 
credible. 

— n.  That  which  is  likely  or  probable. 

Prob'ably,  ado.  Likely;  in  likelihood;  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  truth  or  reality. 

Pro'bang’,  n.  (Surg.)  A  long,  slender  rod  of  whale¬ 
bone,  with  a  piece  of  sponge  at  its  extremity,  intended 
to  push  down  extraneous  bodies,  arrested  in  tlie  oesoph¬ 
agus,  into  the  stomach.  —  Dunglison. 

Pro'bato,  n.  [Lat.  prnbatus ,  from  probarCy  to  prove.] 
{Law.)  The  proof  before  an  officer  authorized  by  law 
that  an  instrument  offered  to  be  proved  or  recorded  is 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  deceased  person  whose 
testamentary  act  it  is  alleged  to  be.  In  a  trial  at  com¬ 
mon  law,  or  in  equity,  the  probate  of  a  will  is  not  admis¬ 
sible  as  evidence,  but  the  original  will  must  be  produced 
and  proved  the  same  as  any  other  disputed  instrument. 
This  rule  lias  been  modified  by  statutes  in  some  of  the 
United  States.  In  New  York,  the  record,  when  the  will 
is  proved  by  the  subscribing  witnesses,  is  primdfacie 
evidence,  aud  provision  is  made  for  perpetuating  the 
evidence.  In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  North  Car¬ 
olina,  and  Michigan,  the  probate  is  conclusive  of  its 
validity,  aud  a  will  cannot  be  used  in  evidence  till 
proved.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  probate  is  not  conclusive 
as  to  lands;  and  although  not  allowed  by  the  register’s 
court,  it  may  be  read  in  evidence.  In  N.  Carolina,  the 
will  must  be  proved  de  novo  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  though  allowed  by  the  ordinary.  In  New  Jersey, 
probate  is  necessary;  but  it  is  not  conclusive.  (See 
Letters-testamentary.)  The  proof  of  the  will  is  a  ju¬ 
dicial  proceeding,  aud  the  probate  a  judicial  act.  The 
party  propounding  the  instrument  is  termed  the  propo¬ 
nent,  and  the  party  disputing,  the  contestant.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  proof  ex  parte  was  called  probate  in  common  form  ; 
and  proof  on  notice  to  the  next  of  kin,  proof  in  solemn 
form.  In  the  United  States,  generally  speaking,  proofs 
cannot  be  taken  until  citation  or  notice  has  been  issued 
by  the  judges  to  all  the  parties  interested  to  attend.  On 
the  return  of  the  citation,  the  witnesses  are  examined, 
and  the  trial  proceeds  before  the  court.  If  the  judge, 
when  both  parties  have  been  beard,  decides  in  favor  of 
the  will,  he  admits  it  to  probate;  if  against  the  will,  he 
rejects  it,  and  pronounces  sentence  of  intestacy.  Bouvier. 

—a.  Relating  to  a  probate,  or  court  of  probate. 

Proba  t  ion.  n.  [Fr  ;  Lat.  probat io,  from  probo,  pro- 
bati/Sy  to  test.]  Any  proceeding  designed  to  ascertain 
truth;  moral  trial.  —  The  state  of  a  man  in  the  present 
life,  in  which  he  has  the  opportunity  of  proving  his 
character  and  being  qualified  for  a  happier  state.  — Trial 
for  proofs  or  satisfactory  evidence,  or  the  time  of  trial. 

Prolm'tional,  a.  Pertaining  to  probation. 

Proba't ionary,  a.  Serving  for  trial. 

Proba'tionor,  n.  One  who  is  on  trial,  or  in  a  state 
to  give  proof  of  certain  qualifications  for  a  place  or 
state;  a  novice.  —  In  Scotland,  a  student  in  divinity 
who  is  licensed  to  preach  ;  a  licentiate. 

Pro'bati  ve,  a.  [Lat.  probalivus.]  Serving  for  trial  or 
proof. 
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end  and  pointed  at  the  other,  used  lor  the  purpose  of 
examining  wounds. 

— v.  a.  To  examine,  as  a  wound,  nicer,  or  some  cavity  of 
the  body,  by  the  use  of  un  instrument  thrust  into  the 
part.  —  To  search  to  the  bottom;  to  scrutinize;  to  ex¬ 
amine  thoroughly  into  the  causes  and  circumstances  of. 
Prob  Hy,  n.  [Fr  .  probit tf  It.  probila  ;  Lat.  piobilas, 
from  probus,  good.]  Honesty;  rectitude;  integrity  in 
principle,  or  strict  conlormity  of  actions  to  the  laws  of 
justice. 

Prob  leni,  ».  [Fr.  prohlemr. ;  Lat.  problnna  ;  Or.  prob- 
lema,  from  probatlo,  to  throw  or  cast.]  {Log.)  A  propo¬ 
sition  that  appears  neither  absolutely  true  nor  abso¬ 
lutely  false,  and  consequently  may  be  asserted  either 
affirmatively  or  negatively  ;  —  hence,  it  has  come  in 
general  to  be  applied  to  any  question  involving  doubt 
or  uncertainty,  and  requiring  further  evidence  for  its 
solution. 

( Geom .)  A  proposition  requiring  some  operation  to  be 
performed,  or  construction  to  be  executed;  such  as  to 
bisect  a  line,  to  describe  a  circle  passing  through  tnree 
given  points. 

Problematic,  Problematical,  a.  [Fr.  prob- 
lematique. j  Characterized  by  doubt  or  uncertainty ; 
questionable;  disputable;  doubtful ;  dubious  ;  uncer¬ 
tain;  undetermined. 

Problematically,  adv.  Doubtfully;  dubiously; 
uncertainly. 

Probos'cidate,  a.  Having  a  proboscis  or  snout. 
ProboKcidlal,  a.  Supplied  with  a  proboscis. 
Proboseid  1  form.  n.  [Lat.  proboscis,  and  forma,  a 
form.J  01  tlie  form,  or  use  of  the  proboscis. 
Probos'cLs.  [Gr„  from  bosco,  I  feed.]  {Entomology.) 
The  oral  instrument  of  theDiptcra  is  so  called,  in  which 
the  ordinary  trophi  are  replaced  by  an  exarticiilate 
sheath,  terminated  by  a  pair  of  tumid  lobes  (labella), and 
containing  one  or  more  lancet-shaped  instruments  (sea- 
pella),  covered  by  a  valve  (see  Fig.  331). 

(Mammolngy.)  The  prehensile  organ  formed  by  a 
prolongation  of  the  nose,  of  which  the  trunk  of  the 
elephant  is  an  example. 

Proboscis  tfonlt'ey,  n.  {Zool.)  See  Kahau. 
Pro'bns,  Marcus  Aurelius  Valerius,  a  native  of  Pan- 
nonia,  who  served  in  the  Roman  army,  and  became  em¬ 
peror  alter  the  death  of  Tacitus,  276.  lie  distinguithed 
himself  by  several  victories  over  the  barbarians  in  Gaul, 
and  was  killed  by  his  mutinous  soldiers,  282. 
Procatiirc'tic,  a.  [Gr.  procatarcticos ,  previous, 
from  pro,  before,  and  cutorein,  to  begin.]  {Med.)  Be¬ 
ginning  or  commencing;  applied  to  causes  which  pro¬ 
duce  disease.  By  some  these  are  employed  synonymously 
with  predisponent  or  remote  causes;  by  others  with 
occasional  or  exciting  causes. — Dunglison. 

Procat arx 'is,  n  .  [Gr.]  {Med.)  The  preexisting 

cause  of  a  disease:  which  cooperates  w ilh  others  that 
are  subsequent,  whether  internal  or  external. 
Proccdcn'do,  n.  [Lat.]  {Law.)  A  writ  which  lies 
where  an  action  lias  been  removed  from  an  inferior  to  a 
superior  jurisdiction  on  insufficient  grounds,  to  send  the 
cause  back  to  the  inferior  court  for  further  proceeding. 
Proced  ure,  n.  [Fr.  procedure ,  from  Lat.  procedo.] 
Act  of  proceeding  or  moving  forward ;  proceeding;  pro¬ 
cess;  progress;  operation;  a  series  of  actions  ;  manner 
of  proceeding;  course;  conduct;  management;  action. 
Proceed',  r.  t.  [Fr .proccdes;  Lat .pi'oeedo — pro,  and 
cedo,  to  go.]  (See  Cede.)  To  go  forth  or  forward  ;  to 
advance;  to  make  progress;  to  move  or  pass  forward 
from  one  place  to  another.  —  To  pass  from  one  point, 
stage,  or  topic,  to  another.  —  To  issue;  to  arise ;  to  ema¬ 
nate;  to  be  produced;  to  come,  as  from  a  source  or 
fountain;  to  come  from  a  person  or  place;  to  prose¬ 
cute  any  design. —  To  begin  ami  carry  on  a  series  of 
actions  or  measures ;  to  conduct;  to  act  methodically; 
to  have  a  course. 

{Law.)  To  commence  and  carry  on  a  judicial  process. 
—  To  take  effect;  to  have  its  course. 

Proceed'er,  n.  One  who  goes  forward ;  one  who 
makes  a  progress. 

Proceed'iiigf,  n.  A  going  forth  or  forward;  process 
or  movement  from  one  thing  to  another;  a  measure  or 
step  taken  in  business;  transaction;  in  the  pi.,  a  course 
of  measures  or  conduct ;  course  of  dealing  with  others. 

Ihroceedings  of  a  society,  the  published  record  of  its 
action,  or  what  takes  place  at  its  meetings. 

Pro'ceeds,  n.  pi.  {Law.)  Money  or  articles  of  value 
arising  or  obtained  from  the  sale  of  property.  Goods 
purchased  with  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  other 
goods,  or  obtained  on  their  credit,  are  proceeds  of  such 
goods.  —  The  sum,  amount,  or  value  of  goods  sold,  or 
converted  into  nionej\ — Bouvier. 

Proceleusmat'ic,  a.  [Gr .proceleusmaticos,  from  pro , 
before,  and  keleuma,  to  incite.]  Encouraging;  inciting; 
urging. 

{Bros.)  Noting  a  foot  of  four  short  syllables. 
Prooel'laridse,  n.pl.  (Zool.)  The  Petrel  family,  order 
Natatores,  comprising  swimming  birds  which  have  the 
bill  more  or  less  lengthened,  compressed,  deeply  grooved, 
and  appearing  as  if  formed  of  several  distinct  parts; 
and  nostrils  opening  from  distinct  tubes.  They  are  all 
oceanic. 

Pro'cess,  n.  [ Fr.  prove s ;  Lat.  processus,  from  pmerdo.] 

A  going  or  coming  forward;  advance;  progressive 
course;  tendency;  proceedings;  gradual  progress; 
course.  —  Operation;  experiment;  series  of  actions  or 
experiments;  series  of  motions  or  changes  in  growth. 
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decay,  Ac. ;  continual  flux  or  passage,  as  of  time;  me- 
thodical  arrangement ;  series  of  measures  or  proceedings. 

(Law.)  In  its  original  and  most  comprehensive  sense, 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings  in  any  action,  civil  or 
criminal,  real  or  personal,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  In  its  more  ordinary  and  limited  sense,  the  writs 
which  issue  out  of  any  court  for  the  purpose  of  compel¬ 
ling  the  parties  to  a  suit,  or  others,  to  do  some  act  con¬ 
nected  with  the  progress  of  the  suit. 

( Anat .)  Any  sharp,  blunt,  irregular,  or  flat  projec¬ 
tion  from  a  bone,  or  any  smooth  and  peculiar  surface 
appertaining  to  a  bone.  The  best  and  most  familiar  ex¬ 
amples  of  a  process  are  the  angular  projections  from  the 
spinal  column,  each  bone  having  2  or  3,  the  spinous , 
transverse ,  oblique,  and  articulating  processes.  The  bones 
which  have  the  greatest  number  of  processes  are  th eeth- 
void ,  sphenoid ,  and  temporal.  Processes  in  general  serve 
the  purpose  of  affording  attachment  to  strong  muscles. 

Procession,  ( sesh'un ,)  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  pmcessio.]  A 
marching  forward;  act  of  proceeding  or  issuing.  —  A 
train  of  persons  walking,  or  riding  on  horseback,  or  in 
vehicles,  in  a  formal  march,  or  moving  with  ceremonious 
solemnity, 

— v.  n.  To  go  in  procession,  (r.) 

Processional,  (-sesh'un-al,) a.  [Fr.  processional ;  Lat. 
proce.ssionalis.]  Pertaining  to  a  procession  ;  consisting 
in  a  procession. 

Proces'sioiuilist,  n.  A  person  who  takes  part  in  a 
procession.  (R.) 

Proces'slonary.  a.  [Lat.  processionarius.]  Con¬ 
sisting  in  procession  ;  as,  processionary  service. 

Proces'sioji jnj£,  n.  {Law.)  A  term  used  in  Tennes¬ 
see  and  N.  Carolina  to  denote  the  manner  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  boundaries  of  land,  as  provided  for  by  the  laws 
of  those  States. —  Bouvier. 

Proees'sivo.  a.  Going  forward ;  advancing. 

Proces- verbal,  ( pros' a-var-bal .)  [Fr.]  (Fr.  Law.) 

A  memorandum  or  instrument  drawn  up  and  attested 
by  officers  of  justice,  containing  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  circumstances  which  have  taken  place  upon  the 
execution  of  a  commission,  upon  an  arrest,  upon  a  pre¬ 
cognition  or  preliminary  examination  of  a  party  accused, 
or  in  the  course  of  other  legal  investigations,  aud  set 
forth  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  occurred. 

pr oVhoin.  a.  [Fr. prochain,  from  Lat. proxemus,  the 
next.]  Next;  nearest. 

Prochein  ami.  (Law.)  The  nearest  friend  or  next 
of  kin  to  a  child  in  his  nonage,  who  in  that  respect  is 
alio  .ed  to  act  for  him,  and  be  his  guardian,  &c. 

Prociila,  Giovanni  da,  (pro-che' da,)  the  great  Sicilian 
patriot  and  chief  promoter  of  the  conspiracy  known  as 
the  “Sicilian  Vespers,”  was  b.  at  Palermo,  about  1225. 
He  was  educated  as  a  physician,  became  the  trusted 
friend  of  the  great  emperor,  Frederick  II.,  and  of  his 
sons,  Conrad  IV.  and  Manfred.  He  took  part  in  Con- 
radin’s  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  his  dominions 
from  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  his  estates  were  confiscated. 
The  court  of  Aragon  then  received  him.  and  conferred 
on  him  wealth  and  honors,  but  he  did  not  forget  his 
country  and  its  oppressions.  In  1279  he  visited  Sicily, 
and  began  preparing  the  people  for  the  insurrection  he 
meditated;  obtained  the  aid  of  the  emperor,  Michael 
Palraologus,  and  the  sanction  of  the  Pope,  Nicholas  III. ; 
and  returned  to  Sicily  in  1281.  The  insurrection  broke 
out  in  March,  1282,  and  was  completely  successful.  P.. 
it  is  said,  took  no  direct  part  in  the  massacre  of  the 
French.  He  continued  to  be  the  counsellor  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  sovereigns,  and  d.  abt.  1303. 

Proeicla,  (pro-che/da,)  a  small  island  of  S.  Italy,  at 
the  N.VV.  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  channel  1%  m.  wide; 
Lat.  40°  45'  N.,  Lon.  n5°  5'  E.  Ext.  3  ra.  long,  and 
m.  broad.  Pop.  15,000. 

ProcHl  itous,  a.  [Lat.  prociduus.]  Falling  from  its 
natural  place. 

Proclaim',  v.  a.  [Fr.  proclamer  ;  Lat.  proclamo ,  from 
pro,  ami  clamo,  to  call.]  To  promulgate ;  to  announce  ; 
to  publish  ;  to  give  official  notice  of;  to  utter  openly  ; 
to  publish.  — To  publicly  denounce. 

Proclaiin'er.  n.  One  who  proclaims  or  publishes  by 
authority  :  one  who  announces  or  makes  known. 

Proclama  tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  proclamation  from  pro¬ 
clamo.  proclamation.  J  Act  of  proclaiming;  a  publication 
by  authority;  an  official  notice  given  to  the  public;  a 
declaration  of  the  sovereign's  will,  or  uf  any  supreme 
magistrate,  openly  published  ;  an  edict ;  a  decree.  —  The 
paper  containing  an  official  notice  to  a  people. 

Procl i v'i ty,  n.  [Fr. proclivity ;  Lat .  procli  vitas.]  In¬ 
clination;  propensity;  proneness;  tendency.  —  Readi- 
uess  ;  facility  of  learning. 

Procoe'lian,  a.  [Gr.  pro ,  before,  and  koilos,  hollow.] 
(Anat.  and  Zool.)  Those  vertebrae  are  so  called  which 
have  a  cavity  or  cup  at  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  and 
a  ball  at  the  back  part.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a 
group  of  animals  —  e.  g..  a  certain  family  of  reptiles 
which  manifest  this  vertebral  character.  It  is  found  in 
most  existing  Saurians,  but  not  in  any  extinct  terres¬ 
trial  species  of  earlier  date  than  the  Wealden  period. 
The  oolitic  pterodactyls  were  proctelian. 

Procon'su  I,  n.  (Roman  Hist.)  Originally  an  officer 
invested  with  consular  command  without  the  office. 
Thus,  a  consul  sometimes  had  his  command  prolonged 
to  him  after  his  year  of  magistracy  hud  ceased,  with  the 
title  of  procbnsul.  The  provinces  which  at  first  were 
governed  by  praetors  were,  for  the  most  part,  subse¬ 
quently  put  under  proconsuls  and  proprietors.  The  of¬ 
fice  was  properly  annual ;  but  it  might  be  prolonged,  as 
was  done  in  the  case  of  Cn?sar.  In  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
public  the  proconsul  held  the  military  command  as  well 
as  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  his  province;  but  Augustus, 
on  assuming  the  chief  power  in  the  state,  remodelled 


the  system  by  a  new  partition  of  the  provinces,  and  by 
separating  the  civil  jurisdiction,  which  was  left  to  the 
proconsul,  from  the  military  command. 

Proconsular,  Procon Sulary,  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  proconsul.  —  Under  the  government  of  a  proconsul. 

Proconsulate,  ProconSuIsliip,  n.  The  office 
of  a  proconsul,  or  the  term  of  his  office. 

Procras  tinate,  v.  a.  [Lat. procrastino,  procrastina¬ 
tion — pro,  and  crastinus, of  to-morrow.]  To  put  off  till 
to-morrow,  or  from  day  to-day,  or  to  a  future  time  ;  to 
postpone;  to  defer;  to  delay;  to  retard;  to  protract; 
to  prolong. 

— v.  n.  To  delay  ;  to  be  dilatory. 

Procras  tination,  n.  [Lat.  procra stinatio . ]  A  put¬ 
ting  off  or  deferring  till  to-morrow,  or  to  a  future  time; 
delay;  dilatoriness. 

Procras  tinator,  n.  One  who  defers  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  anything  to  a  future  time. 

Procras  tinatory,  a.  Relating  to  procrastination. 

Pro'creant,  a.  [Lat.  procreans ,  from  procrcare ,  to 
procreate  ]  Productive ;  pregnant.  (R.) 

Pro'c reate,  v.  t.  [Fr.  procreer  ;  Lat.  procreo,  procrea- 
tus — pro,  and  creo,  to  make,  bring  forth,  beget,  pro¬ 
duce.]  To  bring  forth;  to  beget;  to  generate  and  pro¬ 
duce;  to  engender;  to  propagate  ;  to  produce. 

Procrea'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat .  procr ratio.]  Act  of  be¬ 
getting;  generation  and  production  of  young. 

Pro'creative.  a.  Generative;  productive. 

Pro'crcali vcncss,  n.  Power  of  generation. 

Pro'creator,  n.  [Lat.]  One  who  begets;  a  genera¬ 
tor;  a  father  or  sire. 

Procrns'fes.  [Gr. proJcroustes,  the  stretcher.]  (Myth.) 
A  surname  for  the  robber  Polypemon,or  Damastes,  who 
placed  his  victims  on  a  bed  which  was  either  too  small 
or  too  large,  and  to  the  size  of  which  he  adapted  their 
limbs  by  force.  He  was  slain  by  Tlieseus. 

Proc'toeele,  n.  [Gr. pmktos,  anus,  and  kele ,  tumor.] 
Inversion  and  prolapse  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  rec¬ 
tum,  from  relaxation  of  the  sphincter,  with  more  or  less 
swelling.  — Dunglison. 

Proctor,  n.  [Contracted  from  Lat  .procurator — pm, 
and  euro,  curatus ,  to  take  care  of.]  One  who  takes  care 
of  anything  for  another;  one  who  is  employed  to  man¬ 
age  the  affairs  of  another;  a  person  authorized  to  man¬ 
age  another's  cause  in  certain  courts  in  Kngland,  espe¬ 
cially  the  ecclesiastical ;  an  officer  who  attends  to  the 
morals  of  the  students  in  the  English  universities,  and 
enforces  obedience  to  the  college  regulations. 

— v.  a.  To  manage.  (A  cant  word.) 

Proc'toraj;e.  n.  The  management  of  affairs  as  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  proctor;  superiutendeuce  ;  —  used  in  con¬ 
tempt. 

Proctorial.  a.  Relating  to  a  proctor. 

Proctorship,  n.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  proctor  of 
a  university. 

Proc'torsville.  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Crawford  co., 
abt.  110  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Proc'torsville,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Wind¬ 
sor  co.,  abt.  75  ni.  E.  of  Montpelier. 

Procumbent.  a.  [Sp.  procumbent 'e ;  Lat.  procum- 
bens,  from  procumbo,  to  lean  or  bend  forward.]  Lying 
down  on  the  face ;  prone. 

( Bnt . )  Trailing  on  the  ground. 

Procur'ablc,  a.  That  may  be  procured ;  obtainable. 

Pro  curacy,  n.  [Lat.  procuration  The  management 
of  anything  ;  the  duty  of  a  proctor. 

Procuration,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  procuration]  Act  of 
procuring ;  procurement.— The  management  ofanothers 
affairs.  —  The  instrument  by  which  a  person  is  empow¬ 
ered  to  transact  the  affairs  of  another. 

Procuration  money.  ( Law.)  Money  for  procuring  a  loan. 

Procura  tor,  n.  [Lat.]  (Roman  Hist.)  A  Roman 
provincial  magistrate,  w  hose  office  it  was  to  manage 
affairs  of  the  revenue,  and  exercise  a  judicial  authority 
in  matters  pertaining  to  it.  Sometimes  the  procurator 
discharged  the  office  of  governor,  especially  in  a  small 
province,  as  did  Pontius  Pilate  in  Judaea;  in  which  case, 
but  not  otherwise,  he  had  the  power  of  inflicting  capital 
punishment.  This  magistracy  did  not  exist  under  the 
republic,  its  duties  being  comprised  under  those  of  the 
prajtor  proconsul. 

(Law.)  One  who  undertake#  the  care  of  any  legal 
proceeding  for  another,  and  stands  in  his  place  by  virtue 
of  a  power  of  procuration  from  him.  A  mandatory  is 
said  to  differ  from  a  procurator  in  that  the  latter  acts 
only  by  virtue  of  an  express  written  instrument.  A 
proctor;  an  agent;  an  attorney. 

Proeurato'rial,  a.  Relating  to  a  proctor;  made  by 
a  proctor. 

Proeura'tnrsliip,  n.  The  office  of  a  procurator. 

Procu'ratory,  a.  Tending  to  procuration. 

Procure',  v.  a.  [Fr.  procurer ;  It  .procurare;  Lat.  pro- 
curo,  from  pro,  and  euro,  to  care  for  ]  To  get ;  to  gain  ;  to 
acquire;  to  obtain;  as,  by  care, effort,  labor,  request,  loan, 
or  purchase.  —  To  bring  about ;  to  effect :  to  contrive. 

— v.  7i.  To  pimp:  to  bawd. 

Procure  ment,  n.  Act  of  procuring  or  obtaining: 

obtaininent;  a  causing  to  be  effected. 

Procur  er,  k.  One  who  procures  or  obtains;  that  which 
brings  on  or  causes  to  be  done.  —  A  pimp;  a  pander. 

Procur'ess,  n.  A  female  procurer;  a  bawd. 

Pro'cyon.  ti.  [Lat.  and  Ger.,  from  pro,  before,  and 
cyon,  a  dog.]  (Astron.)  The  brightest  star  in  the  con¬ 
stellation  of  Cams  Minor. 

(Zobl.)  See  Raccoon. 

Prod  igal,  a.  [Fr.  prodigue:  Lat.  prodigu»,  from 
prodign,  to  drive  forth  or  away.]  Squandering;  given 
to  extravagant  expenditures;  expending  money  or  other 
thinzs  without  necessity  :  profuse ;  la  visit :  wasteful :  not 
frugal  or  economical  —  Kxpended  to  excess  or  without 
necessity ;  profusely  liberal. 
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— n.  One  w’ho  expends  money  extravagantly  or  without 
necessity:  one  who  is  profuse  or  lavish;  a  waster;  a 
spendthrift. 

Prodigal  ity,  n.  [Fr.  prodigalite.)  State  or  quality 
of  being  prodigal;  extravagance  in  the  expenditure  of 
what  one  possesses,  particularly  of  money ;  profusion; 
waste;  excessive  or  profuse  liberality. 

Prod'ig'Rlly,  adv.  With  profusion  of  expense:  ex¬ 
travagantly;  lavishly;  wastefully;  with  liberal  abun¬ 
dance;  profusely. 

Prodigious,  a.  [Fr.  prodigie.ux ;  Lat.  pmdigiosus.] 
Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  prodigy:  such  as  may  seem 
a  prodigy;  very  great  in  size,  quantity,  extent,  Ac.; 
adapted  to  excite  wonder ;  huge:  enormous  ;  monstrous; 
portentous;  amazing;  astonishing;  wonderful;  extraor¬ 
dinary. 

Prodig  iously,  adv.  Enormously ;  wonderfully ;  as¬ 
tonishingly. — Very  much;  extremely. 

Prod i^'iousness,  n.  Enormousness;  portentou#- 
ness ;  amazing  qualities. 

Prod'igy,  n.  [Fr.  prodige;  It.  prodigio;  Lat.  prodi - 
gium. 1  In  ordinary  modern  language,  a  surprising 
though  natural  event; — in  contradistinction  to  miracle , 
w  hich  denotes  something  out  of  the  course  of  nature. 
Among  the  Homans,  however,  any  extraordinary  event 
or  appearance,  to  which,  from  insufficient  acquaintance 
with  natural  history,  they  could  not  assign  a  cause, 
was  termed  a  prodigy ,  and  regarded  as  indicating  the 
dispositions  of  their  gods,  lienee  the  number  of  re¬ 
corded  prodigies  which  occur  in  Roman  history.  See 
Omens. 

Produce',  v.a.  [Lat.  pmduco — pro,  and  duco,  to  lead, 
bring.]  To  lead  or  bring  forth  ;  to  bring  before  or  for¬ 
ward;  to  bring  or  offer  to  view*  or  notice  ;  to  exhibit  to 
the  public.  —  To  bring  forth  *  to  bear;  to  yield;  to 
generate  and  bring  forth,  as  young.  —  To  impart:  to 
furnish  ;  to  supply.  —  To  cause  ;  to  effect ;  to  beget ;  to 
give  rise  to;  to  occasion  ;  to  create;  to  make.  —  To  draw 
out  in  length  ;  to  lengthen. 

(Geom.)  To  extend,  as  a  line. 

— v.  n.  To  yield  offspring;  to  bring  about  proper  results, 
effects,  Ac. 

— 7i.  That  which  is  produced,  brought  forth,  or  yielded; 
product. 

Produc'cr,  n.  One  who  produces;  one  who  generates. 

Producible,  a.  That  may  be  produced  or  brought 
into  being;  that  may  be  generated  or  made;  that  may 
be  brouglit  into  view  or  notice;  that  may  be  exhibited. 

Produci'bleuess,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
producible. 

Pro'dnct,  n.  [Fr .product;  It.  prodotto.  from  Lat.  pro- 
ductus ,  brought  or  led  forth,  from  produco.  See  Pro¬ 
duce.]  That  which  is  produced  by  nature,  as  fruits, 
grain,  metals;  produce.  —  That  which  is  made,  formed, 
or  produced  by  mental  application;  composition ;  pro¬ 
duction;  performance;  work.  —  Effect;  result;  issue; 
something  consequential. 

(Math.)  The  result  of,  or  quantity  produced  hy,  the 
multiplication  of  one  number  by  another,  or  a  quantity 
of  any  kind  by  a  number. 

Produc'la,  n.  [Lat.]  (Pal.)  An  extinct  genus  of  fos¬ 
sil  bivalve  shells,  closely  allied  to  the  living  genus  Tere- 
bratula.  They  only  occur  in  the  older  secondary  rocks. 

Product'ible,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  produced  ;  pro¬ 
ducible. 

Produc'tile,  a.  [Lat.  productilis,  from  producei'e,  to 
extend.]  That  may  be  produced  or  drawn  out  at  length. 

Produc'tnon.  n.  [Fr. :  Lat.  produciio.]  Act  or  pro¬ 
cess  of  producing  or  bringing  forth,  or  exhibiting  to 
view.  —  That  which  is  produced  or  made;  product;  pro¬ 
duce;  fruit;  work;  performance;  composition. 

— A  prolongation  ;  as,  “  the  mesentery  is  the  production 
of  the  peritoneum.” — Dunglison. 

Productive,  a.  [Fr.  productif;  It.  produtth'o.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  quality  or  power  of  producing.  —  Fertile;  fruit¬ 
ful  :  producing  good  crops;  prolific.  —  Bringing  into 
being;  causing  to  exist;  efficient. 

Productively,  adv.  By  production  ;  with  abundant 
produce. 

P  rod  11  c't  i  veil  CSS,  n .  The  quali  ty  of  being  prod  net  i  ve. 

Productiv'ify,  n.  Productiveness;  state  or  quality 
of  being  productive. 

Produe'tress,  n.  A  female  who  produces. 

Proeg’ii'ininal,  a.  [Fr.  proegumene ;  Gr.  proegou - 
menos,  from  proegeisthai ,  to  go  first  ]  (Med.)  Predis¬ 
ponent  :  as.  p7'oeguminal  causes.  — Dunglison. 

Pro'em,  7i.  [Old.  Fr.  proeme  ;  Gr.  pmdimion  —  pro,  and 
oi mas,  way,  course,  path  ]  That  w  hich  goes  before  a 
song:  a  prelude.  —  Preface;  introduction;  preliminary 
observations  to  a  book  or  writing. 

Proe'niial,a.  Introductory;  prefatory:  preliminarv.fR.) 

Priemp  tosis,  n  [Gr.  preempiptein ,  from  pro ,  before, 
and  empiptein,  to  tall  in.]  (Chron.)  The  term  applied 
to  the  lunar  equation  or  addition  of  a  day  to  prevent 
the  new  moon  happening  too  soon  ;  this  must  be  done 
every  330  years,  and  another  day  must  he  added  every 
2,400  years.  The  opposite  term  is  metemptnsis ,  which  is 
used  to  signify  the  solar  equation  necessary  to  prevent 
the  new  moon  from  falling  a  day  too  late,  or  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  Bissextile  every  134  years. 

Prof.  Abb  reviation  of  Professnr. 

Profana  tion,  7\.  [Fr. ;  Low  Lat.  profanatio.]  Act 
of  profaning  or  of  violating  sacred  things,  or  of  treating 
them  with  contempt  or  irreverence;  desecration.  —  The 
act  of  treating  with  abuse  or  disrespect. 

Profane',  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  prof  anus,  from  pro ,  before, 
and  fanum.  a  temple.]  Unholy:  not  sacred;  —  hence, 
secular ;  relating  to  secular  things.  —  Polluted;  not 
pure;  unhallowed  ;  unholy.  —  Irreverent  of  sacred 
tilings  or  names; — hence,  blasphemous;  obscene;  given 
to  8 wearing. 
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Profane',  v.  a.  [Lat.  profano .]  To  render  profane  or 
unholy  :  to  desecrate;  to  violate,  as  anything  sacred,  or 
treat  with  abuse,  irreverence,  obloquy,  or  contempt;  to 
pollute;  to  defile.  — To  apply  to  temporal  uses;  to  use 
as  base  or  common. 

Profanely,  ado.  With  irreverence  to  sacred  things  or 
names;  with  abuse  or  contempt  for  anything  venerable. 

Profan e'nettS,  n.  Quality  of  being’profane ;  irrever¬ 
ence  of  sacred  tilings  ;  particularly,  the  use  of  language 
which  implies  irreverence  towards  God  ;  the  taking  of 
God’s  name  in  vain. 

Profan'er,  to.  One  who  profanes  ;  one  who,  by  words 
or  actions,  treats  sacred  things  with  irreverence;  one 
who  uses  profane  language  ;  a  polluter;  a  defiler. 

Profanity,  n.  Profaueness,  q.  v. 

Protect i'tioiis,  a.  [Lat.  pmfr.ctitius ,  from  prnficisci , 
to  set  out.]  Derived,  or  proceeding,  as  from  an  ancestor.(R) 

Profert  in  curia.  [Lat.,  he  produces  in  court.] 
(Law.)  In  pleading,  a  declaration  on  the  record  that  a 
party  produces  the  deed  under  which  he  makes  title  in 
court. 

Profess',  v.  a.  [Fr.  prnfe.sser,  from  Lat.  pmfiteor,  from 
pm ,  before,  and  fitenr,  to  confess.]  To  declare  in  strong 
terms:  to  make  public  or  explicit  declaration  or  profes¬ 
sion  of.  —  To  declare  publicly  one's  skill  in,  for  invit¬ 
ing  employment.  —  To  lay  claim  to. 

— v.  to.  To  enter  into  a  state  of  life,  secular  or  religious, 
by  public  declaration. 

Profess'edly,  adv.  By  profession  ;  by  open  declara¬ 
tion  or  avowal. 

Profession,  to.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  profession  Act  of  profess¬ 
ing;  open  declaration  of  one’s  sentiments  or  belief; 
avowal;  acknowledgment.  —  The  business  which  one 
professes  to  understand  and  to  follow  for  subsistence; 
calling;  vocation:  employment;  avocation. —  A  declar¬ 
ation  ;  a  claim.  —  The  collective  body  of  persons  engaged 
in  a  calling.  — The  entering  into  a  religious  order. 

Professional,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  profession,  or  to  a 
calling. 

Professional ist,  to.  A  person  who  practices  in  some 
profession.  (R.) 

Professionally,  adv.  By  profession,  or  avowal. — 
By  calling  or  vocation;  as,  a  person  engaged  profession - 
ally. 

Profes'sor,  n.  [Lat.;  Fr .  prof  esse  ur.)  One  who  pro¬ 
fesses;  one  who  makes  open  declaration  of  his  senti¬ 
ments  or  opinions;  —  particularly,  one  who  has  professed 
religion  by  joining  himself  to  a  church  of  Christ.  —  One 
who  publicly  teaches  any  science  or  branch  of  learning; — 
particularly,  an  officer  in  a  university,  college,  or  other 
seminary,  whose  business  is  to  read  lectures  or  instruct 
students  in  a  particular  branch  of  knowledge. — One  who 
is  visibly  or  professedly  religious. 

Prufetitto'rial,  a.  [Fr.  professoral.]  Pertaining  to  a 
professor. 

Profcs*o'rialism,  n.  The  characteristics,  manners, 
Ac..  of  a  professor.  ( R.) 

ProfpsHa'riate.  Professorship,  n.  The  office 
of  a  professor  or  public  teacher  of  the  arts  or  sciences. 

ProTfer,  v.  a.  [Fr.  profirer ,  to  utter,  to  deliver;  Lat. 
prnfero — pro,  and  fern,  to  bring,  bear,  carry.  See  Bear.J 
To  propose ;  to  offer  for  acceptance ;  to  tender.  —  To 
essay  or  attempt  of  one’s  own  accord. 

— to.  An  offer  made ;  something  proposed  for  acceptance 
by  another.  —  Essay  :  attempt.  (R.) 

ProPfcrer,  n.  One  who  offers  anything  for  accept¬ 
ance. 

Profi'cience,  Profi'eieney,  n.  [From  Lat.  pro- 
ficiens,  from  proficio  —  pro ,  and  facio ,  to  make,  to  per¬ 
form  |  Advance  in  the  acquisition  of  any  art,  science, 
or  knowledge;  improvement;  progression  in  knowledge. 

Proficient,  a.  [Lat.  projiciens.)  Making  progress 
or  advancement ;  becoming  an  adept;  well-qualified; 
competent ;  skilful. 

— n.  One  who  has  made  considerable  advances  in  any 
business,  art,  science,  or  branch  of  learning. 

Proli'cicntly,  adv.  By  proficiency. 

Pro'll  le,  n.  [  Fr.  profit :  It.  profilo ,  from  pro,  and  filum , 
a  thread.]  (Fine  Arts.)  The  outline  of  a  section  through 
a  cornice  or  other  series  of  mouldings.  —  The  outline  of 
acapital  when  drawn  geometrically. — The  outline  of  the 
human  face  in  a  section  through  the  median  line,  Ac. 

(Fort.)  A  vertical  section  through  a  work,  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  face  of  the  work. 

Pro'fili**!,  n.  One  who  takes  profiles. 

Profit*  n •  [Fr. ;  It.  profittn,  from  Lat.  profectus.  pro- 
gr**ss.  increase,  from  proficio — pro ,  and  facio,  to  make.] 
Advance;  progress;  increase;  growth;  improvement; 
benefit:  gain;  emolument. — The  advance  in  the  price 
of  goods  sold  beyond  the  cost  of  purchase:  any  pecuni¬ 
ary'5  ad  van  rage;  any  benefit. —  Any  accession  of  good 
from  labor  or  exertion. 

_ a.  [Fr.  profiler  ;  It.  prnfittare.)  To  be  profitable  or 

advantageous  ;  to  benefit ;  to  advantage  ;  to  improve;  to 
advance. 

— r.  n.  To  gain  profit  or  advantage  in  pecuniary  interest ; 
to  make  improvements;  to  improve;  to  grow  wiser  or 
better;  to  advance  in  anything  useful. — To  be  of  use 
or  advantage;  to  bring  good  to. 

Profitable,  a.  [Fr.J  Yielding  or  bringing  profit  or 
gain  :  yielding  benefit  or  advantage  ;  gainful ;  lucrative  ; 
productive:  advantageous:  beneficial  ;  serviceable. 

Prof itablenesa,  n.  Quality  of  being  profitable; 

gainfnlness;  usefulness:  advantageousness. 

Profitably,  adv.  With  profit  or  gain;  gainfully; 
usefully:  ad’vantageously ;  with  improvement. 

Profiting  n.  Profit:  accession  "f  good. 

l»rof  ii  I a.  Void  of  profit,  gain,  or  advantage. 

Prof  litf  ary,  n.  A  profligate  course  of  life:  a  state  of 
bein  '-  abandoned  in  moral  principles  and  in  vice. 

Profl  ignte,  n.  [  Lat.  profiigatus ,  from  projiigo  — pro , 


andjligo,  to  strike.]  Vile;  lost  to  principle,  virtue,  or 
decency;  shameless  in  wickedness  or  vice  ;  abandoned  ; 
dissolute;  depraved;  vicious;  wicked. 

— n.  An  abandoned  man  ;  a  wretch  who  has  lost  all  re¬ 
gard  to  good  principles,  virtue,  or  decency. 

Profligately,  adv.  Shamelessly;  in  a  profligate 
manner. 

Prof  li^ateiiess,  n.  The  quality  of  being  profligate. 
—  Profligacy. 

Prof  lueiit,  a.  [ Lat. projluensi]  Flowing  forward  ;  as, 
a  “  projiuent  stream.”  —  Mil  ton. 

Profound',  a.  [Fr.  profond;  Lat.  profundus,  from 
pro,  and  fundus,  bottom,  foundation.]  Deep:  descend¬ 
ing  far  below  the  surface;  low,  with  respect  to  neighbor¬ 
ing  places. —  Lowly  ;  humble ;  submissive  ;  ns,  profound 
reverence.  —  Intellectually  deep;  not  obvious  to  the 
mind  :  not  easily  fathomed  by  the  mind  ;  as,  a  profound 
treatise.  —  That  enters  deeply  into  the  subject ;  strongly 
impressed;  as,  a  profound  impression. —  Having  pro¬ 
found  or  hidden  qualities;  as,  a  profound  thinker. — 
Bending  lowly ;  humble;  as,  a  profound  bow. 

— n.  The  deep  ;  the  abyss. —  The  sea:  the  ocean. 

Profound'ly,  adv.  Deeply  ;  with  deep  concern ;  with 
deep  penetration  into  science  or  learning;  with  deep 
knowledge  or  insight. 

Profoii ml'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  pro¬ 
found  :  depth  of  place,  depth  of  knowledge  or  of  science. 

Profundity,  n.  [L.  Lat.  pnfunditas.)  Depth  of 
place,  of  knowledge,  or  of  science ;  profoundness. 

Profuse',  a.  [Lat.  profusus .  from  prof  undo  — pro,  and 
fundo ,  to  pour,  pour  out.]  Lavish  ;  liberal  to  excess  ; 
prodigal;  extravagant.  —  Overabounding;  exuberant. 

Prof  use'ly,  adv.  Lavishly;  prodigally;  with  exu-| 

berance  ;  with  great  abundance. 

Profuse  ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  profuse; 
lavish  ness;  prodigality;  extravagant  expenditure; 
great  abundance;  profusion. 

Profusion,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat. prnfusio.]  State  or  quality 
of  being  profuse;  lavishness;  prodigality  ;  extravagance 
of  expenditure ;  lavish  effusion  ;  rich  abundance;  exu¬ 
berant  plenty. 

Pro^,  v •  n •  [Du.  pragcheji ;  Ger.  prachen.\  To  rob;  to 
steal.  —  To  shift  meanly  for  provisions;  to  seek  loud  in 
a  beggarly  manner.  (Low.) 

— n.  Victuals;  provisions  of  nuy  kind.  (Low.)  —  A  per¬ 
son  seeking  food  by  begging. 

Proven  ■  tor,  to.  [Lat.,  from  prngigno,  progenitus — 
pro,  and  gignn ,  to  beget,  bear,  bring  forth,  produce.]  A 
forefather;  the  founder  of  a  family  ;  an  ancestor  iu  the 
direct  line. 

Progen'iture,  n.  [Fr.]  Progeny ;  offspring. 

Progeny,  n.  [Lat.  progenies.)  Offspring;  race; 
children;  descendants  of  the  human  kind,  or  offspring 
of  other  animals. 

Progna  til  ism,  n.  A  prolongation  or  forward  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  jaws. 

Frog n;t  t  lions,  a.  [Gr.  pro ,  before,'  and  gnathos ,  the 
jaw.]  (A  nut.)  Having  a  projecting  jaw. — Dunglison. 

Prog  no  sis,  n.  [Gr..  from  pro,  before,  and  yiynoskein , 
to  know.]  (Med.)  The  judgment  formed  by  a  physi- 
ciun  regarding  the  future  progress  and  termination  of 
any  disease. — Dunglison. 

Pro^nos'lic,  a.  [Sp.  pronastico;  Gr.  prognastihos — 
pro,  and  gigndsed,  to  know,  to  perceive.  See  Know.] 
Knowing  or  perceiving  beforehand;  foreshowing;  in¬ 
dicating  something  future  by  signs  or  symptoms. 

—  n.  That  which  foreshows;  a  sigu ;  omen;  presage; 
token ;  indication. 

(Med.)  A  foreknowledge :  a  prognosticating. 

Prosnos'ticafole,  a.  Such  as  may  be  foreknown  or 
foretold. 

Prognosticate,  v.  a.  [It.  pmgnosticare ;  Sp .  prog- 
nosticar. ]  To  indicate,  as  a  future  course  or  event  by 
present  signs  :  to  foretell ;  to  predict. 

Prognostication,  n.  [Sp.  pronosticacwn.)  Act  of 
prognosticating,  or  of  foreshowing  a  future  course  or 
event  by  present  signs;  the  act  of  foretelling  a  course 
or  event  by  present  signs. — A  foretoken  ;  previous  sign. 

Prognosticator,  n.  [Sp.  pronosticador.)  One  who 
prognosticates;  a  foreknower  or  foreteller  of  a  *uture 
course  or  event  by  present  signs. 

Program,  to.  Same  as  Programme,  q.  v.  (r.) 

Programme,  to.  [Fr. :  Gr.  programma — pro,  and 
graphb ,  to  write.  See  Graphic.]  A  public  notice  or 
order  in  writing;  a  brief  outline  or  explanation  of  the 
order  to  be  pursued,  or  the  subjects  embraced,  in  any 
public  exercise,  performance,  entertainment,  or  series 
of  exercises. 

Progress,  to.  [Fr.  progres  ;  Lat.  progressus,  from  pro- 
gredior — pro.  and  gradior ,  to  take  steps,  to  step,  to 
walk.  See  Grade.]  A  moving  or  going  forward  by 
steps;  a  proceeding  onward;  advancement;  a  moving 
forward  in  growth;  increase;  advance  in  business  of 
any  kind  ;  advance  in  knowledge;  intellectual  or  moral 
improvement;  proficiency;  removal ;  passage  from  place 
to  place;  a  journey  of  state ;  a  circuit. 

— v.i.  To  move  forward  in  space;  to  pass;  to  proceed ; 
to  continue  onward  in  course;  to  advance;  to  make 
improvement. 

Progress,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Burlington 
co.,  abt.  11  m.  N.E.  of  Camden. 

Progression,  ( gresh'un ,)  to.  [Lat.  progressing  Act 
of  moving  forward;  a  proceeding  in  a  course;  motion 
on  ward.  —  Con  rse ;  passage. 

(  Math.)  Regular  or  proportional  advance  in  increase 
or  decrease  of  numbers  or  magnitudes;  continued  pro¬ 
portion.  arithmetical,  geometrical,  or  harmonical. 

F.  Arithmetical.  See  Arithmetical  Progression. 

P.  Geometrical.  A  series  in  which  each  term  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  preceding  one  by  multiplying  it  by  a 
constant  quantity,  called  the  ratio  of  the  progression. 
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If  the  ratio  is  greater  than  unity,  the  progression  is  in¬ 
creasing  ;  if  the  ratio  is  less  tlmu  unity,  the  progression 
is  decreasing . —  Worcester. 

P.  Harmonical.  The  conditions  of  the  H.  P.  of  a 
series  are  frequently  stated  as  follow  :  three  numbers  are 
in  H.  P.,  when  the  first  has  to  the  third  the  same,  ratio 
that  the.  excess  of  the  first  over  the  second  has  to  the  excess 
oj  the  second  over  the.  third ,  i.  e.,  a,  h,  c  are  in  //.  P. 
when  a  :  c  : :  a — b  :  b — c ;  but  a  much  simpler  conception 
of  it  is  obtained  by  means  of  one  of  its  properties,  viz., 
that  it  the  terms  ot  a  harmonical  series  be  inverted,  they 
form  a  series  in  arithmetical  progression;  thus,  1,2,3, 
4,  5,  0,  Ac.,  is  an  arithmetical  progression ;  and  1,  \6, 
'A  %■  'A  'A  is  a  H.  l>. ;  1.  14  0,  —  %,  - 1,  Ac.,'  i8 
an  arithmetical  progression;  and  I,  2,  Co  i  infinity.)— 2, 
—1,  Ac.,  is  a  11.  P.  This  series  is  principally  important 
in  connection  with  the  theory  of  music,  in  determining 
the  length  of  the  strings  of  instruments. 

( Mus.)  The  succession  of  chords  or  movements  of  the 
parts  in  harmony. — Dwight. 

Pro£*'res'saonal,  a.  Such  as  are  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
crease  or  advance.  —  Improving. 

Pro^rcs'siouist,  to.  One  who  makes  or  advocates 
progress. 

Pro^res'sist,  to.  A  progressionist. 

Pro  gres'sive,  a.  [Fr .progress’ll".]  Moving  forward ; 
proceeding  onward  ;  advancing.  —  Improving. 

Progressively,  adv.  By  motion  onward;  by  grad¬ 
ual  steps  or  regular  course;  with  progress. 

Prog res'si  ven  css,  n.  The  shite  of  advancing. 

Prollib'it,  r.  a.  [Lat.  pmhibeo.  from  pro,  and  habeo, 
to  have,  to  hold.]  To  forbid;  to  interdict  by  authority. 
—  To  debar;  to  hinder;  to  prevent. 

Proliib'iter,  n.  One  who  forbids  or  interdicts. 

Prohibit  ion,  (- bish'un ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  prohibition] 
Act  of  forbidding  or  interdicting;  a  declaration  to  hin¬ 
der  some  action  ;  an  interdict. 

Writ  of  prohibition.  (Law.)  A  writ  issued  by  a  su¬ 
perior  court,  directed  to  the  judge  and  parties  of  a  suit 
in  an  inferior  court,  commanding  them  to  cease  from 
the  prosecution  of  the  same,  upon  a  suggestion  that  the 
cause  originally,  or  some  collateral  matter  arising 
therein,  does  not  belong  to  that  jurisdiction,  but  to  the 
cognizance  of  some  other  court.  The  writ  of  prohibition 
may  also  be  issued  when,  having  jurisdiction,  the  court 
has  attempted  to  proceed  by  rules  differing  from  those 
which  ought  to  be  observed;  or  when,  by  the  exercise 
of  its  jurisdiction,  the  inferior  court  would  defeat  a  legal 
right. 

Project',  v.  a.  [Lat.  projicio ,  project  us — pro,  and 
jacio ,  to  throw  or  cast.]  To  throw  forth ;  to  cast  or 
shoot  forward.  —  To  cast  forward  in  the  mind  ;  to 
scheme;  to  contrive;  to  devise,  as  something  to  he 
done. — To  draw  or  exhibit,  as  the  form  of  anything;  to 
delineate. 

— v.i.  To  shoot  forward;  to  extend  beyond  something 
else;  to  jut;  to  be  prominent.  —  To  plan;  to  scheme,  (r) 

— to.  [Fr.  projet.)  Something  cast  forward  in  the  mind; 
a  scheme ;  a  design;  a  plan;  something  intended  or 
devised;  contrivance. —  An  idle  scheme;  a  design  not 
practicable. 

Project'e«I,pp.  ora.  Cast  forward;  schemed;  devised; 
delineated. 

Project 'ile,  a.  [Fr.]  Throwing  or  impelling  for¬ 
ward. —  Given  by  impulse;  impelled  forward. 

— to.  (Me.ch.)  A  heavy  body  which  is  thrown  or  driven 
by  an  impelling  force  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
acted  on  by  gravity  and  the  resistance  of  the  air.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  projectiles  are  a  stone  thrown  from  the  hand, 
a  bullet  from  a  gun,  Ac.  The  theory  of  projectiles  is  a 
partofhigh  mechanics,  and  very  important  in  the  study 
of  the  science  of  gunnery.  Projectiles  may  move  either 
perpendiculai  ly,  horizontally,  or  obliquely,  and,  as 
stated  above,  are  acted  upon  by  the  force  of  projection 
and  the  force  of  gravity.  The  path  which  they  describe 
must  therefore  depend  upon  the  ratio  of  these  forces. 
The  resistance  of  the  air  must  also  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  When  the  direction  of  the  impelling  force  is 
perpendicular,  the  path  of  the  projectile  is  a  straight 
line.  Gravity  causes  the  motion  to  be  accelerated  when 
the  direction  is  downward:  but  when  the  direction  is 
upward,  the  motion  is  retarded  and  finally  destroyed,  at 
which  point  the  projectile  falls  by  its  gravity  alone. 
When  a  projectile  passes  in  a  horizontal  or  oblique  path, 
so  that  the  direction  of  the  projecting  force  forms  an 
angle  with  the  force  of  gravity,  a  curvilinear  motion  is 
the  result;  and  according  to  Galileo’s  discovery  of  the 
laws  of  falling  bodies,  the  path  of  the  projectile,  setting 
aside  the  resistance  of  the  air,  is  a  parabola.  The  theory 
of  the  parabolic  motion  of  projectiles,  in  which  they  are 
supposed  to  move  in  a  non-resisting  medium,  is  based 
upon  principles  deduced  from  the  law  ot  Galileo.  The 
resistance  of  the  air  is.  however,  of  great  importance; 
and  the  problem  to  determine  its  effect  was  first  solved 
by  the  Prussian  general  Georg  Friedrich  von  Temple- 
hoff.  —  See  Aerodynamics,  Gunnery,  Ac. 

Projection,  (-jek'shun,)  n.  [Fr  ;  Lnl.  pmjectio.)  Act 
of  projecting,  or  of  throwing  or  shooting  forward.— A 
part  jutting  out.  as  of  a  building;  an  extension  beyond 
something  else.  — Act  of  scheming;  plan;  scheme;  de¬ 
sign  of  something  to  be  executed;  delineation.  —  The 
representation  of  something. 

(Math.)  The  theory  of  projections  is  general  in  its 
application,  and  has  been  employed  within  the  last  few 
years  to  generalize  the  ancient  geometry,  and  as  a  pow¬ 
erful-aid  to  algebra.  Its  basis  is  the  investigation  and 
determination  of  those  properties  which,  being  true  of 
a  figure,  are  also  true  of  its  projections,  such  properties 
being  necessarily  dependent  not  on  the  “  magnitude,” 
hut  on  the  “  position  ”  of  the  lines  and  angles  belonging 
to  the  figure.  These  properties  are  generally  Uenorni 
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nated  projective,  properties.  For  instance,  the  three 
conic  sections,  the  parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola  are 
merely  various  projections  of  a  circle  on  a  plane;  and 
all  “positional”  properties  of  the  circle  are  at  once,  l»y 
this  theory,  connected  with  similar  properties  of  the 
three  conic  sections.  The  theory  is  also  largely  em¬ 
ployed  ill  demonstrative  mechanics. 

(Geog.)  Projections  of  the  sphere.  See  Map. 

Project/or,  «.  [Fr .  pnjeteur.)  One  who  projects  or 
forms  a  scheme  or  design.  —  One  who  forms  wild  and 
impracticable  schemes. 

Project'll  re,  n.  [Lat .  projector  a.]  (Arch.)  The  out- 
jutting  or  prominence  which  the  moulding  aud  mem¬ 
bers  have  beyond  the  plane,  of  a  wall  or  column. 

Projet,  (prO'thd'A  n.  [Fr.,  a  project,  a  plan. j  (Inter¬ 
national  Law.)  The  draft  of  a  proposed  treaty  or  con¬ 
vention. —  Bouvier. 

Prolapse',  v.  n.  [Lat.  prolapsus ,  from  pro,  and  labi , 
to  glide,  to  fall.]  To  fall  down  or  out  of  place. 

Prolapse',  Prolap'sion,  Prolap'tion,n.  Pro¬ 
lapsus,  (].  v. 

Prolap  sus,  n.  (Med.)  A  genus  of  disease,  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  falling  down  of  a  part  through  the  ori¬ 
fice  with  which  it  is  naturally  connected.  —  Dunglison. 

Pro  late,  a.  [Lat.  pmlatus ,  from  profe.rrt ,  to  bring 
forth.]  Extended;  lengthened;  extended  beyond  the 
line  of  an  exact  sphere. 

Prolate  spheroid.  (Math.)  A  spheroid  produced  by 
the  revolution  of  an  ellipse  around  its  major  axis;  —  so 
called  in  opposition  to  the  oblate  spheroid,  which  is 
produced  by  the  revolution  of  the  ellipse  about  its 
minor  axis. 

Pro  log,  n.  [Lat.  pro,  for,  and  Eng.  leg.)  (Zool.)  One 
of  the  fleshy,  exart  ion  late,  pediform,  often  retractile  or¬ 
gans,  which  assist  various  larvae  in  walking  and  other 
motions,  but  which  disappear  iu  the  perfect  insect. 

Prolegomena,  n.  pi.  [Or.]  (Lit.)  Preliminary 
observations  prefixed  to  a  book  or  treatise,  serving  as 
an  introduction,  and  with  the  view  of  enabling  the 
reader  the  better  to  understand  the  book,  or  to  enter 
deeper  into  the  science. 

ProU^om'enary,  a.  Containing  introductory  ob¬ 
servations  ;  introductory. 

Prol  ejfOiil  eiion,  n. ;  pi.  Prolegomena.  [Or.,  from 
proleyein ,  to  say  beforehand,  from  pro ,  before,  and  leyein , 
to  say.]  Previous  discourse;  introductory  observations. 

Prolepsi*.  n.  [Or.,  from  prolambano ,  prolepsomai , 
from  pro ,  and  lamhano ,  to  take.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by 
which  objections  are  anticipated  or  prevented.  —  An 
error  in  chronology,  when  an  event  is  dated  before  the 
actual  time. 

Prolep'tic,  Prolep'tioal.  a.  [Or.  proleptikos .] 
Pertaining  to  prolepsis  or  anticipation.  —  Antecedent; 
previous. 

(Med.)  Said  of  a  periodical  phenomenon  which  an¬ 
ticipates  the  usual  time,  i.  e.,  which  recurs  at  progres¬ 
sively  shorter  intervals. 

Prolep'tically,  adv.  By  way  of  anticipation. 

Prolep'tics,  n.  sing.  (Med.)  The  art  and  science  of 
predicting  in  medicine.  —  Dunglison. 

Proletaire',  n.  [Fr.]  One  of  that  class  of  the  com¬ 
munity  who  depend  solely  upon  physical  labor  for  sup¬ 
port;  the  laboring  class.  —  Worcester. 

Proletarian,  a.  (Lat. proletarius,  from  proles ,  off¬ 
spring.]  Mean;  wretched;  vile;  vulgar.  (R.) 

Prob  la  riat,  n.  The  laboring  class. 

Prol'etary,  n.  [Lat.  proletarius;  Fr.  proletaire.) 
(Roman  Antiq.)  A  citizen  of  the  lowest  class,  who 
served  the  State  with  his  children.  The  laboring  class  ; 
those  depending  solely  upon  physical  labor. 

Prol'icicle,  «.  [Lat.  proles,  offspring,  and  credere ,  to 
kill.]  ( Medical  Jurisprudence.)  The  destruction  of 
human  offspring.  Jurists  divide  the  subject  into 
feticide ,  or  the  destruction  of  the  foetus  iu  the  utero,  or 
infanticide ,  or  the  slaying  of  the  new-born  infant. 

Proliferous,  a.  [Lat.  proles ,  offspring,  and  fero,  to 
bear.]  (Bot.)  Applied  to  a  branch  or  a  cluster  of  flowers 
from  another  root. 

Prol  ific,  a.  [Fr.  prolifique ;  from  Lat.  proles,  offspring, 
ami  ferre,  to  bear.]  Having  the  quality  of  generating; 
producing  young  or  fruit;  fruitful ;  generative.  —  Pro¬ 
ductive  of  results ;  as,  prolific  controversies  or  disputes. 

(Bot.)  Same  as  Proliferous,  q.  v. 

Prolificacy,  n.  Prolificness. 

Prolifical,  a.  Prolific. 

Prol  if  ically.  adv.  Fruitfully;  pregnantly. 

Prol  iiiea't  ion,  n.  [Fr.J  The  act  of  generating  or 
producing  young  or  fruit. 

(Bot.)  The  act  of  producing  offspring;  the  generation 
of  young. 

Prol  if  icness,  n.  The  state  of  being  prolific. 

Prolixc',  a.  [Lat.  prolixus  —  pro,  and  laxus,  wide,  loose, 
open,  roomy.  See  Lax.]  Stretched  far  out;  extended 
to  a  great  length  ;  long;  diffuse;  protracted;  said  of  a 
discourse. —  Minute  in  narration  or  argument;  tedious; 
tiresome;  prosy  ;  —  applied  to  a  writer  or  speaker. 

Prolix  ily,  n.  [Late  Lat .  prolixitas.)  State  or  quality 
of  being  prolix  ;  great  length;  minute  detail. 

Prolix  ly,  adv.  At  great  length;  tediously. 

Prol i x'ncjss,  n.  Tediousness. 

Pi  ol'ocn  (or,  n.  [ Lat.,  from proloqui,  from  pro,  for,  and 
loqni,  to  speak.]  One  who  speaks  for  or  before  others. 
—  The  speaker  or  chairman  of  a  convocation. 

Prolocn  torsliip,  n.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  prol¬ 
ocutor. 

Prol'oiflzer,  n.  One  who  prefaces  or  introduces  a 
discourse  or  performance  ;  one  who  delivers  a  prologue. 

Pi  'oiioifiio,  (  pro'lng ,)  n.  [(Jr.,  from  pro,  before,  and 
loq  >s,  discourse.]  (Dramatic  Lit.)  A  short  poem  or 
address,  sometimes  prefixed  to  plays,  explaining  the 
subject  of  the  piece,  and  not  uufrequently  apologizing 
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for  the  shortcomings  of  the  author.  Among  the  an¬ 
cients  the  player  who  delivered  this  address  was  called 
tile  prologus. 

Prolong,  r.  a.  [Fr.  proton  ger  ;  Lat.  pro,  and  long  us, 
long.]  To  lengthen  in  time  ;  to  extend  the  duration  of; 
to  protract ;  to  delay  ;  to  draw  out  iu  time  by  delay  ;  to 
continue. — To  put  off  to  a  distant  time;  to  postpone. — 
To  extend  in  space  or  length. 

Prolong  able,  a.  That  may  be  prolonged. 

Prolon'gate,  v. a.  [Low  Lat . prolouyare.)  To  lengthen 
iu  space.  —  To  extend  or  delay  in  time,  (r.) 

Prolongation,  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat  .prolongation  Act 
of  prolonging  or  lengthening  iu  time  or  space.  —  Exten¬ 
sion  of  time  by  delayer  postponement. 

Pro3on«*'0,  (-bmj,)  n.  (  Fr.]  (Mil.)  A  rope  used  to  drag 
a  gun-carriage  without  the  limber,  when  it  is  required  to 
retire  firing  through  a  street  of  a  village,  or  any  narrow 
defile. 

Prolong'er,  n.  The  person  or  thing  that  lengthens 
in  time  or  space. 

Proloiifg'ineiit,  n.  Prolongation. 

Proln'sion,  n.  [Lat. prolusio,  from  pro,  and  ludere ,  to 
play.J  A  prelude,  or  trial  before  the  principal  per¬ 
formance;  a  performance  for  diversion. 

Proane,  or  Prone,  a  city  of  Burmali,  India,  on  tiie 
Irrawaddy,  24  m.  N.N.YV.  of  Rangoon;  Ljjt.  18°  50'  N., 
Lon.  95°  5'  E  ;  pop.  30,000. 

Promenade',  n.  [Fr.,  from  promener,  from  late  Lat. 
promindre,  to  drive  forward  or  along — pro,  and  mindre , 
to  drive  with  threats.]  A  walk  for  amusement,  show, 
or  exercise.  —  A  place  for  walking. 

—v.  i.  To  walk  for  amusement  or  exercise. 

Promenad'er,  n.  A  person  who  promenades. 

Prom  erops,  Pronicrnp  id;c.  n.  [Gr. pro,  before, 
and  merops ,  a  bee-eater.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  and  family 
of  tenuirostral  birds,  order  Jnsessores,  many  of  which 
are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage,  and 
its  singular  arrangement.  They  have  an  extensible 
tongue,  and  feed  upon  insects,  soft  fruits,  and  the  sac¬ 
charine  juices  of  pluuts.  They  are  mostly  natives  of 
Africa. 

Prome'tBiean,  a.  [Lat.  Prometheus.]  Relating  to 
Prometheus. 

Prome't  Bioiih.  (Myth.)  The  son  of  the  Titan  Jape- 
tus,  was  brother  to  Atlas  and  Epimetheus,  and  .surpassed 
all  mankind  in  cunning,  lie  ridiculed  the  gods,  and 
deceived  Jupiter  himself.  To  punish  l*.  and  the  rest  of 
mankind,  Jupiter  took  fire  away  from  the  earth  ;  but  P. 
climbed  to  the  heavens,  by  the  assistance  of  Minerva, 
and  stole  fire  from  the  chariot  of  the  sun.  This  pro¬ 
voked  Jupiter,  who  ordered  Vulcan  to  make  a  woman 
of  clay,  and,  after  he  had  given  her  life,  he  sent  her  to 
P.,  with  a  box  of  the  most  valuable  presents.  (See  Pan¬ 
dora.)  P,  suspecting  the  snare,  took  no  notice  of  Pan¬ 
dora,  but  induced  his  brother  to  marry  her.  when  the  god, 
still  more  irritated,  caused  this  wily  mortal  to  be  tied 
to  a  rock  on  Mount  Caucasus,  where,  for  30.000  years,  a 
vulture  was  t<>  feed  upon  his  liver,  which  was  never  to  be 
diminished.  He  was  delivered  from  this  punishment  30 
years  afterwards,  by  Hercules. 

Prominence,  Prominency,  n.  [Lat.  promi¬ 
nentia;  Fr  .prominence.]  A  standing  out  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  anything;  couspicuousness.  —  That  which  juts 
out;  a  protuberance. 

Prom'incnt,  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  prominens]  Juttingout; 
protuberant;  in  high  relief;  full  ;  large,  as  eyes. —  Em¬ 
inent;  distinguished  above  others ;  principal.  —  Most 
visible  or  striking  to  the  eye ;  conspicuous. 

Proiii'ineiilly,  adv.  Iu  a  prominent  manner;  so  as 
to  stand  out  beyond  the  other  parts ;  eminently;  iu  a 
striking  manner;  conspicuously. 

ProiiiiM'ii  ity,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
promiscuous. 

I*  roiniscuoiis,  a.  [Sp.  promise un ;  Lat.  promise uus, 
from  promisceo — pro,  and  misceo,  to  mix  or  mingle.] 
Mixed;  mingled;  consisting  of  individuals  united  iu 
a  body  or  mass  without  order;  confused;  undistin¬ 
guished. —  Common;  indiscriminate;  not  restricted  to 
an  individual. 

Promis'eiioiiKly,  adv.  In  a  crowd  or  mass  without 
order;  with  confused  mixture;  indiscriminately;  with¬ 
out  distinction  of  kinds. 

Proinis'cnoiiNiiCM*,  n.  A  state  of  being  promiscu¬ 
ous  or  mixed  without  order  or  distinction. 

Prom'ise,  n.  [Fr.  Lat.  promissum ,  from 

promitto — pro,  and  initto,  to  send,  to  let  go.]  An  as¬ 
surance  of  a  benefit ;  word  pledged  ;  a  declaration  or  en¬ 
gagement,  verbal  or  written,  made  by  one  person  to 
another,  which  binds  the  person  who  makes  it  to  do  or 
forbear  a  certain  act  specified.  —  A  binding  declaration 
of  something  to  be  done  or  given  for  another’s  benefit. 
—  Hopes;  expectation,  or  that  which  affords  expecta¬ 
tion  of  future  distinction.  —  That  which  is  promised; 
fulfilment  or  grant  of  what  is  promised. 

Promise  of  marriage.  (Law.)  A  contract  mutually 
entered  into  by  a  man  and  a  woman  that  they  will 
marry  each  other.  Every  marriage  is  necessarily  pre¬ 
ceded  by  an  express  or  implied  contract  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  as  a  wedding  cannot  be  agreed  upon  and  celebrat¬ 
ed  at  one  and  the  same  instant.  If  the  man  or  the 
woman  be  an  infant,  or  labor  under  any  other  legal  dis¬ 
ability,  he  or  she  will  not  be  bound  by  a  promise  of 
marriage;  but  if  one  of  the  parties  be  an  infant  and  the 
other  an  adult,  the  promise  will  he  binding  upon  the 
latter.  If  the  communications  between  the  parties  are 
verbal,  the  only  questions  which  usually  arise  relates  to 
evidence  and  proof.  The  very  words,  or  time,  or  manner 
of  the  promise  need  not  be  proved,  but  it  may  bit  infer¬ 
red  from  the  conduct  of  the  parties,  and  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  usually  attend  an  engagement  to 
marry ;  as,  visiting,  the  understanding  of  friends  and 
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relations,  preparations  for  marriage,  and  the  reception 
of  the  man  by  the  woman’s  family  as  a  suitor.  When 
the  parties  are  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  the 
offer  is  made  by  letter,  it  will  be  presumed  to  continue 
lor  a  reasonable  time  for  t lie  consideration  ol  the  party 
addressed  ;  and  if  accepted  within  a  reasonable  time, 
and  before  it  is  expressly  revoked,  t lie  contract  is  then 
complete.  If  no  time  be  fixed  and  agreed  upon  for  t lie 
performance  of  the  contract,  it  is,  iu  contemplation  of 
law,  a  contract  to  marry  within  a  reasonable  period 
after  request,  and  either  party  may  call  upon  the  other 
to  fulfil  the  engagement,  and  in  case  of  a  default,  may 
bring  an  action  for  damages.  The  common  opinion  that 
an  agreement  to  marry  between  persons  incapable  o« 
forming  a  valid  marriage  is  necessarily  void,  is  erro¬ 
neous.  If  the  disability  pertains  only  to  one  ot  the  pat¬ 
ties,  and  the  other  party  was  ignorant  of  it  at  the  time 
of  the  engagement,  it  will  constitute  no  defence  for  the 
former.  Thus,  if  a  limn  who  already  has  a  wife  living 
makes  a  promise  of  marriage  to  another  woman  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  firmer  marriage,  lie  will  be  liable  in 
damages  for  a  breach  of  bis  promise,  although  a  per¬ 
formance  is  impossible.  When  an  action  for  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage  is  brought  by  a  woman,  it  eeems 
that  she  may  prove,  in  aggravation  of  damages,  that 
the  defendant,  under  color  of  a  promise  of  marriage,  has 
seduced  her.  —  Bouvier. 

Prom'ise.  v.  a.  To  make  a  declaration  to  do  or  to  for¬ 
bear  some  act.  —  To  afford  reason  to  expect.  —  To  make 
declaration  or  give  assurance  of  some  benefit  to  be  con¬ 
ferred  ;  to  pledge  or  engage  ;  to  bestow. 

— v.  n.  To  assure  one  by  a  promise  or  binding  declaration. 
—  To  afford  hopes  or  expectations  ;  to  give  good  reason 
to  expect  good. 

Prom'ise-breacli,  n.  Violation  of  promise. 

Prom  ise-breaker,  n.  A  violater  of  promises. 

Prom  iso  City,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  YNayue  co., 
abt.  10  in  E.  ot  Gory  don. 

Promisee',  n.  One  to  whom  n  promise  is  made. 

Prom'is4*r,  n  One  who  makes  a  promise. 

Prom  isin^ly,  adv.  In  a  promLing  manner. 

Prom  isor,  n.  (Law.)  One  who  promises. 

I*b  oiii  is  si  \  o.  a.  That  makes,  or  employs  a  promise. 

l*rom  issorily.  adv.  By  way  of  promise. 

Prom  issory,  a.  [It.  promissorio.]  Containing  a 
promise  or  binding  declaration  of  something  to  be  done 
or  forborne. 

Promissory  note.  (Law.)  A  promise,  in  writing,  made 
by  one  person  to  pay  another,  absolutely  and  uncon¬ 
ditionally,  a  certain  sum  of  money  at  a  time  specified. 
It  is  rarely  made  payable  only  to  the  person  named 
therein,  but  also  to  order  or  bearer,  by  which  it  becomes 
negotiable.  The  person  who  grants  the  note  is  called 
the  maker;  the  person  to  whom  it  is  payable,  the  payee, 
who  becomes  the  indorser,  when  lie  negotiates  it  by  in¬ 
dorsement ;  and  the  person  to  whom  it  is  transferred  is 
the  indorsee. 

Promontory,  n.  [F  r .  promontoire  ;  Lat .  promonto- 
rium  — pro,  and  mons ,  montis,  a  mountain.]  (Geog.)  A 
part  of  a  mountain,  or  a  high  point  of  land  or  rock,  pro¬ 
jecting  into  the  sea  beyond  the  line  of  the  coast;  a 
headland  ;  a  high  cape. 

Promote',  v.  a.  [Lat.  promotus,  from  promoveo.  from 
pro,  and  moveo,  to  move.J  To  advance  ;  to  forward  ;  to 
further;  to  help;  to  contribute  to  the  growth,  enlarge¬ 
ment,  or  excellence  of.  as  of  anything  valuable,  or  to 
the  increase  of,  as  of  anything  evil.  —  To  raise  to  higher 
rank  or  honor;  to  exalt;  to  elevate;  to  dignify. 

Promot  er,  n.  One  who  or  that  which  forwards,  ad¬ 
vances,  or  promotes ;  an  encourager.  —  One  who  excites 
or  promotes;  as,  a  promoter  of  rebellion. 

Promo'lion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  promotio.)  Act  of  pro¬ 
moting;  advancement;  encouragement. — Exaltation  in 
rank  or  honor;  preferment. 

Promo'tive,  a.  That  tends  to  promote;  apt  to  for¬ 
ward  ;  advancing. 

Prompt,  a.  [Fr  ;  Lat.  promptus.  from  promo ,  from 
pro ,  and  emo,  to  take.]  Ready  and  quick  to  act  as  occa¬ 
sion  demands;  acting  with  cheerful  alacrity;  —  said  of 
persons. — Quick  ;  ready  ;  without  hesitation  ;  as  .prompt 
obedience. 

— n.  (Com.)  A  limit  of  time  given  for  payment  of  an 
account  for  goods  purchased.  —  Simmonds. 

— v.  a.  To  move  or  excite  to  action  or  exertion  ;  to  In¬ 
stigate  ;  to  incite. 

— To  assist,  as  a  speaker  when  at  a  loss,  by  pronouncing 
the  words  forgotten  or  next  iu  order.  —  To  dictate  ;  to 
suggest  to  the  mind  of. 

Prompt -book.  n.  The  book  made  use  of  for  the 
purpose  of  prompting. 

Prompt  er,  n.  One  who  prompts;  one  who  admon¬ 
ishes  or  excites  to  action.  —  One  whose  business  is  to  as¬ 
sist  an  actor  or  speaker  when  at  a  loss,  by  uttering  the 
first  words  of  a  sentence,  or  words  forgotten. 

Promp  titude,  n.  [Fr. ;  from  Lat.  promptus.]  State 
or  quality  of  being  prompt;  quickness  of  decision  and 
action  when  occasion  demands.  —  Readiness  of  will; 
cheerful  alacrity. 

Promptly,  adv.  Readily;  quickly;  expeditiously; 
cheerfully. 

Prompt  iioss,  n.  Promptitude. —  Readiness;  quick¬ 
ness  ;  alacrity. 

Prompt'-noto.  n.  (Com.)  A  note  given  to  a  pur¬ 
chaser  at  the  time  of  sale,  reminding  him  of  the  lime 
of  payment,  Ac.  —  Simmonds. 

Prom  p't oil.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Wayne 
co.,  al*t.  4  in.  N.W.  of  Ilonesdale. 

Promp  t  nary,  a.  Relating  to,  or  assisting  in  prepara¬ 
tion.  (?..) 

— n.  [Lat.  promptuarium.]  A  storehouse  ;  a  repository  ; 
a  magazine. 
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Prompt'll  re,  n.  Suggestion;  motion  given  by  an¬ 
other,  instigation.  (r.) 

PromulpihM..  [Lat.  promulgo ,  promuilpattif.] 
lo  expose  to  public  view  ;  to  publish  ;  to  proclaim;  to 
make  known  by  open  declaration. 

Prom ins',  ]>!>>'■  Publishing. 

Prom iiI-  ji  i  ion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  promulgation]  Act 
of  promulgating  ;  publication  :  open  declaration. 

P rom II l^a'tor,  n.  A  publisher;  one  who  makes 
known,  or  teaches  publicly,  what  was  before  unknown. 

Protnitlgo,  (proniulj,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  prom ulguer,  from 
Lat.  prom  ulgo.)  To  promulgate;  to  publish;  to  teach 
openly,  (r.) 

Promulg'er,  ».  A  publisher;  a  promulgator. 

Pronins  cis,  n.  [Lat.]  ( Zool .)  The  name  of  the  suc- 
torious  organs  of  the  hemipterous,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  two  jaws  (maxilla)  to  the  lower  lip,  which  they 
embrace  ;  thus  forming  a  jointed  organ,  containing  lour 
long  capillary  lancets  and  a  short  tongue. 

Proaia'oH,  n.  (Ur.,  from  pro,  before,  and  naos ,  a  tem¬ 
pi**.]  (Arch.)  The  front  porch  of  a  temple. 

Prona't ion,  n.  (Fr. ;  from  Lat.  promire ,  to  bend  for¬ 
ward  ]  ( Anat .)  The  motion  by  which  the  inferior  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  radius  passes  before  the  ulna,  and  thus 
causes  the  hand  to  execute  a  kind  of  rotation  from  with¬ 
out  inwards.  —  Dunglison. 

Prone,  a.  [ Lat.  proaus ,  probably  akin  to  Gr.  proneuo, 
to  stoop  forwards — pro,  before,  and  neud,  to  nod  ;  Lat. 
nuo,  found  in  annuo,  to  nod  to;  Sans. pravana,  prone. 
See  Nod.]  Turned  or  leaning  forward;  bending  for¬ 
ward;  inclined;  not  erect;  lying  with  the  face  down¬ 
ward;  headlong;  precipitous;  inclining  in  descent; 
sloping;  declivous;  inclining;  propense;  disposed. 

Prolix-horn.  ( Zool .)  See  Antelopejj. 

Pronoin  iiially,  adv.  With  the  effect,  or  after  the 
manner,  of  a  pronoun. 

Pro'll  oil  ii,  n.  [Lat.  pro,  for,  and  nomcn,  a  name.] 
(Gram.)  The  name  given  to  a  class  of  words  which  are 
used  as  substitutes  for  the  names  of  persons  and  things. 
Pronouns  are  of  several  kinds  :  personal,  relative,  de¬ 
monstrative,  Ac.  Personal  pronouns  indicate  directly 
a  person  or  thing  —  ns,  J,  thou,  it ;  demonstrative  pro¬ 
nouns  relate  to  a  present  subject,  as,  this,  that;  relative 
refer  to  some  subject  previously  mentioned,  as,  who , 
which,  that;  interrogative  ask  a  question,  as,  who f 
which  f  what t ;  possessive  indicate  possession,  as,  mine, 
thine,  his. 

Pronounce',  v.  a.  [Fr.  prononcer ;  Lat.  pronuntio , 
pronuntiatus — pro,  and  nuntio ,  to  announce,  declare, 
make  known.]  To  make  publicly  known  ;  to  proclaim  ; 
to  announce;  to  speak;  to  litter  articulately;  to  artic¬ 
ulate. — To  utter  formally,  officially,  or  solemnly.  —  To 
speak  or  utter  rhetorically;  to  deliver;  to  utter,  iu  al¬ 
most  any  manner.  —  To  declare  or  affirm. 

— v.  n.  To  make  declaration  ;  to  speak ;  to  utter  an 
opinion.  (R.) 

Pronounce  able,  a.  That  may  be  pronounced  or 
uttered. 

Pronoun'cer,  n.  One  who  pronounces;  one  who  ut¬ 
ters  or  declares. 

Pronouii'ciugr,  «•  Teaching  pronunciation;  as,  a 
pronouncing  dictionary. 

Pron  sit,  a  town  of  Russia,  govt,  of  Riazan,  on  the 
Prona,  30  in.  S.  of  Riazan;  pop.  1,700. 

Proiiu'bial,  a.  [Lat. pronuba,  bridesmaid,  from  pro, 
and  nuba,  bride.]  That  presides  over  marriages. 

ProBiun'cbil,  a.  Expressing  pronunciation. 

Pron u nciaineii to,  (- noon-the-a -.)  [Sp.  pronuncia- 
mierito. J  A  proclamation;  formal  public  announce¬ 
ment. 

Pron unciat ion,  (-shi-a'shun,)  n.  [Fr.  ;  Lat.  pronun¬ 
ciation]  Act  of  pronouncing  or  uttering;  utterance. — 
The  mode  of  uttering  words  or  sentences. 

Pron  u  ncunt  i ve,  a.  [Lat.  pronunciutivus.]  Relat¬ 
ing  to  pronunciation. 

Proiiiin'ciator,  n.  A  pronouncer.  (n.) 

Pronuii'ciatory,  adv.  Expressing  pronunciation. 

Proof,  n.  [Fr .  j/re.uve.]  Something  which  proves,  or 
tends  to  prove;  test;  trial;  essay;  experiment;  any 
effort,  process,  or  operation  that  ascertains  truth  or  fact. 
— That  which  convinces  the  mind  of  the  certainty  of 
truth  or  fact,  and  produces  belief;  evidence;  testimony  ; 
reason;  argument;  demonstration.  —  Firmness  or  hard¬ 
ness  that  rosists  impression,  or  yields  not  to  force;  im¬ 
penetrability  of  physical  bodies.  —  Firmness  of  mind; 
stability;  unshaken  adhesion. 

(Law.)  See  Evidence. 

(Math.)  A  verification  of  a  rule  or  a  result. 

(Engraving.)  An  impression  taken  from  an  engrav¬ 
ing  to  prove  tho  state  of  it  during  the  progress  of  exe¬ 
cuting  it;  also  one  taken  before  the  letters  are  engraved 
on  the  plate. 

(Printing.)  An  impression  on  paper  taken  for  ex¬ 
amination  or  correction,  (pi.  proofs.) 

— a.  Able  to  resist  something;  impenetrable. 

Proof-arm,  v.  a.  To  anu  securely,  or  with  power  to 
resist. 

Proof  less.  a.  Unproved;  wanting  evidence. 

Pro  of  less ly,  adv.  Without  evidence  or  proof. 

Proof-sheet,  n.  (Printing.)  A  proof. 

Proof-spirit,  n.  A  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  ab¬ 
solute  alcohol  and  water;  the  specific  gravity  of  such  a 
mixture  is  0*917 ;  hut  that  of  the  proof-spirit  of  com¬ 
merce  is  0*920  at  ♦  0°.  The  term  proo /"appears  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  gunpowder  test.  Spirit  was  poured  over 
gunpowder  and  tho  vapor  inflamed  ;  if  it  fired  the  gun¬ 
powder,  it  was  over  proof ;  if  it  burnt  without  igniting 
tiie  powder,  owing  to  the  residuary  water  rendering  the 
powder  damp,  it  was  said  to  be  under  proof .  The  weak¬ 
est.  spirit  capable  of  firing  gunpowder  was  the  proof- 
spirit  of  pharmacy,  specific  gravity  0*920. 


Proof-text,  n.  A  text  of  Scripture  believed  to  prove 
a  particular  doctrine. 

Prop,  r.  a.  [L.  Ger.,  and  I)u.  proppe.n ;  Relg.  proppe ,  a 
prop,  support.]  To  support  or  prevent  from  falling  by 
placing  something  under  or  against;  to  support  by 
standing  under  or  against. 

— To  support  or  sustain. 

— n.  That  which  supports  or  sustains  an  incumbent 
weight;  that  oil  which  anything  rests  for  support;  a 
support ;  a  stay. 

PropuMleu'lie.  Propsriloti'tieal.  a.  Giving  pre¬ 
liminary  instruction;  teaching  beforehand. 

Propsedeii' ties,  n.  sing.  |  From  Gr.  pro,  before,  and 
paiuenein,  to  bring  up  a  child.]  Preliminary  learning, 
connected  with  any  art  or  science. —  Worcester. 

Prop  sfgi&ble,  a.  That  may  be  continued  or  multi¬ 
plied  by  natural  generation  or  production.  —  That  may 
be  spread,  or  extended  by  any  means,  as  tenets,  doc¬ 
trines  or  principles. 

Propa^itii  <la,  n.  [Lat.  propagare. ;  Fr.  propagande.] 
(heel.  Hist.)  A  designation  given  to  those  institutions 
by  which  Christianity  is  propagated  in  heathen  coun¬ 
tries:- but  is  more  particuiary  applied  to  certain  institu¬ 
tions  established  by  the  Papacy  tor  the  extension  of  its 
religion  and  power  throughout  the  world.  '1  he  Propa¬ 
ganda,  strictly  so  called,  or  Congregatio  de  propaganda 
Pule  (Congregation  for  propagating  the  Faith),  was 
founded  at  Rome  in  1622,  by  Gregory  XV.,  having  for 
its  object  the  extension  of  Catholic  faith  and  the  extir¬ 
pation  of  heretics.  It  consists  of  a  board  of  cardinals, 
and  has  a  secretary,  who  is  generally  a  bishop  or  arch¬ 
bishop,  and  a  number  of  priests,  advisers,  and  under¬ 
secretaries,  who  meet  for  consultation  weekly.  The 
cardinal- prefect  of  the  Propaganda  is  the  Pope’s  repre¬ 
sentative  in  all  matters  relating  to  foreign  missions.  In 
1627,  Pope  Urban  \  III.  added  to  the  congregation  a 
college  for  the  education  of  priests  for  the  missionary 
work;  and  here  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
(except  Catholic  countries)  are  educated.  Connected 
with  the  Propaganda  is  a  printing  establishment,  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  number  of  works  in  different  languages 
which  it  has  sent  out. 

Prog>a;;aii<risiii,  n.  [Fr .propagandisme.]  The  prop¬ 
agating  of  certain  tenets  or  principles. 

l*i*o  j>;i  ”  a  nci  'ist,  n.  On**  who  devotes  himself  to  prop¬ 
agate  certain  tenets  or  principles. 

Pnip  agate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  propagare,  propagatum.] 
To  give  continuance  or  greater  number  to  the  kind  of 
by  generation  or  successive  production ;  to  multiply. 

— To  extend;  to  impel  forward  in  space,  as  sound. 

— To  cause  to  go  from  person  to  person;  to  diffuse;  to 
disseminate;  to  spread. 

— To  promote;  to  increase;  to  carry  from  place  to 
place. 

— To  generate;  to  produce. 

— v.  n.  To  have  young  or  issue :  to  be  produced  or  multi¬ 
plied  by  generation,  or  by  new  shoots  or  plants. 

Progmji'a't ion,  ?/.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  propagatio.]  Act  of 
propagating;  the  continuance  or  multiplication  of  the 
kind  by  generation  or  successive  production. 

— The  spreading  or  extension  of  anything ;  forwarding 
or  promotion. 

Projj'agat  i  ve,  a.  Producing  by  generation. 

Prop'agator,  n.  One  who  propagates ;  one  who  con¬ 
tinues  or  multiplies  his  own  species  by  generation ;  one 
who  continues  or  multiplies  any  species  of  animals  or 
plants;  one  who  spreads  or  causes  to  circulate,  as  a  re¬ 
port;  one  who  plants,  originates,  or  extends  ;  one  who 
promotes. 

Propel',  v.  a.  [Lat.  propello,  propulsus,  from  pro,  and 
pcllo,  to  drive,  thrust,  push.  See  Compel.]  To  drive  for¬ 
ward;  to  urge  or  press  onward  by  force. 

Propel'ler,  n.  [Lat.  pro,  forward,  pelln,  to  drive.] 
(Mech.)  An  arrangement  by  which  motion  is  given  to 
a  carriage  bearing  a  portion  of  the  working  gears  re¬ 
quired  to  traverse  regularly  iu  a  horizontal  direction. 
The  term  is  also  very  generally  applied  to  a  peculiar 
mechanism  set  in  motion  by  some  mechanical  power  in 
vessels  or  ships,  which  causes  them  to  advance  by  the 
resistance  of  the  water  itself.  Oars  and  sails  were  the 
only  propellers  used  before  the  steam-engine  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  purposes  of  navigation.  The  uses  of  wheels  bear¬ 
ing  floats,  working  in  the  water  by  the  side  of  the  boats 
to  which  they  were  attached,  had  been  known  for  a  very 
long  period;  but  it  was  not  till  the  steam-engine  was 
applied  as  a  motive  power  to  them  that  they  became 
generally  used  as  propellers.  The  majority  of  steam¬ 
boats  at  the  present  day.  whether  intended  for  still 
water  or  the  deep-sea  packet  service,  are  provided  with 
paddle-wheel  propellers.  When  paddle-wheels  are  used 
as  propellers,  they  are  placed  upon  a  horizontal  shaft 
or  axis,  and  in  front  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ves¬ 
sel.  There  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  any  uniformity 
among  steamboat-builders  as  to  the  exact  position  of 
these  parts  of  the  machinery.  The  screw-propeller  has 
occasionally  been  used  for  many  years;  but  it  is  only 
about  30  years  since  the  use  of  tho  screw  became  suffi¬ 
ciently  understood  to  allow  of  its  being  commercially 
applied.  In  all  ordinary  deep-sea  goods  traffic,  and  in 
steam  transport  on  canals  and  narrow  rivers,  this  kind 
of  propeller  will  ultimately  supersede  all  others  used 
for  a  like  purpose.  For  war  vessels,  the  sheltered  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  screw  and  of  the  engines  given  that  descrip¬ 
tion  of  propeller  an  incomparable  advantage  over  the 
exposed  engines  and  wheels  of  those  vessels  which  are 
propelled  by  paddles.  See  Supplement. 

Propeml'ency.  n.  Inclination  or  tendency  to  desire 
anything. —  Attentive  deliberation.  (R.) 

Fropeud'enl.  a.  Leaning  or  inclining  forward  or 
towards  anything,  (r.) 

Propense',  a.  [Lat  propensus,  from  propendeo ,  from 
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ftrn,  and  prndeo,  to  hang.]  Leaning  toward,  in  a  moral 
sense;  inclined;  disposed:  prone. 

Propense'ly,  adv.  After  a  propense  manner. 
Propense'nesM,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  pro¬ 
pense;  inclination,  (r) 

Propen  sion.  Propensity,  n.  [Lat.  pmpensio; 
Fr.  and  Sp.  propension.]  Bent  of  mind,  natural  or  ac¬ 
quired;  natural  tendency  ; disposition ;  bias;  inclination. 
Proper,  a.  [It.  propre;  Lat.  proprius.]  One’s  own; 
special.  — Peculiar;  naturally  or  essentially  belonging 
to  a  person  or  thing;  not  common. 

—Particularly  suited  to  ;  noting  an  individual.  —  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  one  of  a  species,  but  not  common  to  tbe  whole.— 
Fit;  adapted;  accommodated;  suitable;  qualified  — 
Exact;  precise;  just. 

(Her.)  Applied  to  a  charge  which  is  borne  of  its  nat¬ 
ural  color. 

Prop'erBy,  adv.  Fitly;  suitably;  in  a  proper  manner. 
— In  a  strict  sense. 

Prop'pr'tins,  Sextus  Aurelius,  a  Roman  poet,  was  b. 
at  Melvailia,  about  b.  c.  62.  Nothing  more  of  his  life  is 
known  than  that,  after  the  end  of  the  civil  war,  he  found  a 
patron  at  Rome,  in  Maecenas,  through  whom  be  obtained 
the  favor  of  the  emperor.  He  appears  to  have  been  the 
bosom  friend  of  Ovid,  and  was  also  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  other  eminent  contemporaries.  11  is  life  appears 
to  have  been  a  series  of  amours,  and  his  “elegies”  are, 
for  tho  most  part,  expressions  of  his  passion. 
Prop'erly,  n.  [Fr.  propriiU ;  Lat.  proprietas,  from 
proprius ,  proper.]  A  peculiar  quality  or  attribute  of 
anything;  that  which  is  inherent  in  a  subject,  or  natu¬ 
rally  essential  to  it;  characteristic. —  An  acquired  or 
artificial  quality;  that  which  is  given  by  art  or  bestowed 
by  man. 

— Tho  exclusive  right  of  possessing,  enjoying,  and  dis¬ 
posing  of  a  thing;  ownership.  —  Possession  held  in 
one’s  own  right.  —  The  thing  owned;  that  to  which  a 
person  has  the  legal  title,  whether  in  his  possession  or 
not.  —  An  estate,  whether  in  lands,  goods,  or  money. — 
Nearness  or  right;  as,  “Propinquity  and  property  of 
blood.”  —  Shahs. 

— A  portion  of  land,  with  buildings,  Ac.,  attached. 

(Logic.)  A  predicable  which  denotes  something  essen¬ 
tially  conjoined  tef  the  essence  of  the  species.  There  are 
enumerated  in  books  on  logic  four  kinds  of  1\,  which 
are  termed  universal,  hut  not  jjecidiar ;  peculiar ,  hut  not 
universal;  universal  and  peculiar;  universal  and petu- 
liar,  hut  not  at  every  time.  The  last  kind  is  more  prop¬ 
erly  designated  as  accident. 

(Law.)  A1!  things  aie  not  the  subject  of  P. ;  the  sea, 
the  air,  and  the  like,  cannot  be  appropriated:  every  one 
may  enjoy  them,  but  be  has  no  exclusive  right  in  them. 
When  things  are  tally  our  own,  or  when  all  others  are 
excluded  from  meddling  with  them,  or  from  interfering 
about  them,  it  is  plain  that  no  person  beside  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  who  has  this  exclusive  right,  can  have  any  claim 
either  to  use  them,  or  to  hinder  him  from  disposing  of 
them  as  he  pleases ;  so  that  P.,  considered  as  an  exclu¬ 
sive  right  to  things,  contains  not  only  a  right  to  use 
those  things,  hut  a  right  to  dispose  of  them,  either  by 
exchanging  them  for  other  things,  or  by  giving  them 
away  to  any  other  person  without  any  consideration, 
or  oven  throwing  them  away.  J*.  is  divided  into  Per¬ 
sonal  Property,  and  Real  Property,  q.  v. 
Prop'erty-mail,  n.  A  person  w  ho  has  charge  of  the 
properties  of  a  theatre. 

PropBa'asis,  n.  [Gr.,  from  prophainein,  from  pro,  and 
phainein ,  to  bring  to  light.]  (Med.)  A  cause,  especially 
a  remote  cause,  of  a  disease;  prognosis.  —  Dt.ngiison. 
Prophecy,  (prof'e-se,)  n.  [Gr.  propheteia,  from  pro- 
phemi,  to  predict.]  Prophecy  is  defined  to  be  “a  knowl¬ 
edge  and  manifestation  of  secret  things  which  a  man 
knows  not  from  his  own  sagacity,  nor  from  the  relation 
of  others,  but  by  an  extraordinary  revelation  of  God 
from  heaven.”  It  is  thus  generally  am!  properly  re¬ 
stricted  to  those  predictions  which  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  In  Hebrew,  the  word  trans¬ 
lated  prophet  properly  signifies  inspired;  and  a  prophet 
was,  therefore,  one  who  spoke  by  Divine  inspiration. 
The  principal  function  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  was  to  keep  up  the  intercourse  between  God  and 
his  people;  and  hence  their  prophecies  are  frequently 
called  tiie  words  of  Jehovah.  They  announced  the  w  ill 
of  God  towards  liis  people,  directed  them  on  the  right 
path,  reproved  their  iniquities,  and  pointed  out  to  them 
the  future  consequences  of  their  transgressions.  The 
language  in  which  they  predicted  future  events  is  nec¬ 
essarily  in  general  obscure;  for  their  object  was  not 
to  gratify  human  curiosity  with  respect  to  the  future, 
but  rather  to  give  weight  to  their  teaching,  so  that 
when  the  time  of  their  fulfilment  came,  people  might 
know*  that  their  inspirations  were  ot  God.  The  ways 
by  which  the  Deity  made  known  his  will  were  various, 
_ as  by  dreams,  visions,  angels,  symbolic  representa¬ 
tions,  impulses  on  the  mind.  Many  writers,  especially 
within  tho  last  hundred  years,  have  attempted  to  ex¬ 
plain  away  the  divine  character  of  the  prophecies,  by 
attributing  them  to  a  high  degree  of  religious  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  ecstacy,  or»a  kind  of  spiritual  clairvoyance. 
Others,  again,  as  Dr.  Williams  in  the  Oxford  Esiuysond 
Beviews,  deny  their  prophetic  character,  and  maintain 
that  the  very  few  cases  that  can  claim  to  be  strictly 
prophetic  “tend  to  melt,  if  they  have  not  already  melt¬ 
ed,  in  the  crucible  of  free  inquiry,”  leaving  only  certain 
“  deep  truths  and  great  ideas.”  These  views,  however, 
are  rejected  by  the  great  majority  of  theologians,  who 
maintain  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  plain  intent  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  opposed  by  the  testimony  of  Chi  ist 
and  his  Apostles  in  the  New.  “The  very  course  of  his¬ 
tory,”  says  Tholuck.  “  has  impressed  upon  these  decla¬ 
rations  the  stamp  and  confirmation  of  an  objective  and 
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supernatural  inspiration.”  The  great  prophetic  ®ra  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  time  of  Samuel  to  the  Babylonian  cap¬ 
tivity,  during  which  time  hardly  an  important  event 
happened  in  which  they  do  not  appear  as  performing  a 
leading  part.  Schools  of  the  prophets  are  mentioned  as 
existing  in  various  places,  and  Samuel,  Elijah,  and  Eli¬ 
sha, as  principals  of  such  institutions;  their  pupils  being 
frequently  designated  the  “sons  of  the  prophets.”  About 
a  hundred  years  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  the  prophetic  profession  ceased,  and  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  are  uniformly  mentioned  by 
Jewish  tradition  as  the  last  of  the  prophets.  The  New 
Testament  mentions  the  power  of  prophecy  as  one  of 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation 
hears  a  marked  prophetic  character. 

Pri>|>h  esier,  n.  One  who  prophesies  or  predicts 
events. 

Proph  ecy,  v.  a.  [Sp.  pmfetizdr;  Fr.  proph£tiser  ;  Gr. 
propheteud,  to  be  an  interpreter  of  the  gods.]  To  fore¬ 
tell  ;  to  predict.  — To  foreshow,  (r.) 

— v.  n.  To  utter  prophecies  or  predictions;  to  make  decla¬ 
rations  of  eveuts  to  come  ;  to  preach. 

(Script.)  To  instruct  in  religious  doctrines;  to  inter¬ 
pret  or  explain  Scripture  or  religious  subjects;  to  exhort. 

Prophet,  (  pr&f'et, )  n.  [Fr.  prophet e;  Sp.  prof  Ha ;  Gr. 
prop ’ietes  —  pro ,  before,  and  pk&mi (belonging  to  the  root 
phdo ,  to  bring  to  light),  to  make  known.]  One  who  fore¬ 
tells  future  events;  a  predicter;  a  foreteller.  —  A  person 
inspired  or  instructed  by  God  to  announce  future  eveuts, 
and  to  instruct  the  people.  —  An  interpreter. 

Books  of  the  Prophets  ( Script.)  They  form  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Jews  included 
in  this  class  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and 
Kings,  but  excluded  the  book  of  Daniel,  as  he  did  not 
strictly  belong  to  the  class  of  the  prophets.  Modern 
biblical  critics,  however,  exclude  these  four  books,  and 
include  that  of  Daniel.  They  are  divided  into  the  four 
great  and  twelve  minor  prophets:  the  former  being 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah.  E/.ekiel,  and  Daniel ;  the  latter 
Jlosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum, 
Habakkuk,  Haggai,  Zechariah, Zephaniah, and  Malachi. 

Propll'eteHH,  n.  A  female  prophet. 

Propliet/ic,  Prophet  ical,  a.  [Fr.  prophUique .] 
Containing  prophecy:  foretelling  *future  events;  un¬ 
folding  that  which  is  to  come. 

Prophcticarity,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
prophetic. 

Prophet'ically,  adv.  By  way  of  prediction;  in  the 
manner  of  prophecy. 

Prophetical  ness,  n.  Propheticality. 

Propli  ctize,  v.  n.  [Fr.  prophetiser ;  Lat.  proph - 
etizare;  Gr.  prophet izr in  ]  To  make  predictions,  (a.) 

Proph'etstown,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  White¬ 
sides  co.,  abt.  20  m  S.W.  of  Fulton. 

Prophylactic,  Propliylac'tical,  a.  [Gr.  pro- 
phylakti'cos ,  from  pro ,  and phylassein ,  to  guard.]  (Med.) 
Preventive;  preservative. 

Prophy lac  tic,  n.  A  medicine  or  agent  intended  to 
prevent  or  preserve  from  disease. 

P ropi  u  q  u  i  t  y ,  ( pro-pink'  wi-ty ,)  n.  [Lat.  propinquitas , 
from  propinquus,  from  prope,  near.]  Nearness  in  place; 
neighborhood.  —  Approximation  in  time.  —  Nearness  of 
kindred. 

Propith'ccim,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genu9  of  quadrupeds 
allied  to  the  Lemurs,  but  distinguished  from  them  by 
its  shorter  muzzle  and  its  rounded  ears,  as  well  as  by 
the  marked  disproportion  in  length  between  the  hinder 
and  anterior  extremities,  the  greater  length  of  its  hands, 
and  the  shortness  of  its  anterior  thumb.  They  iuhabit 
Madagascar. 

Prapi'tiahle,  a.  That  may  be  propitiated,  or  that 
may  be  made  propitious. 

Propitiate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  propitio,  propitiatus.]  To 
make  propitious  ;  to  render  favorable;  to  conciliate;  to 
appease  and  render  favorable,  as  oue  offended;  to  recon¬ 
cile  ;  to  make  propitious. 

— i\  n.  To  make  propitiation  or  atonement. 

Propit  ia/t  ion,  n  [Fr.:  L  Lat.  propitiation  The  net 
of  propitiating,  or  of  appeasing  wrath  and  conciliating 
the  favor  of  an  offended  person;  the  act  of  making  pro¬ 
pitious. 

(Theol.)  The  atonement,  or  atoning  sacrifice  which  re¬ 
moves  the  obstacle  to  mail’s  salvation. 

Propi'tiator,  n.  [L.  Lat.]  One  who  propitiates. 

Propi  tiatorily,  ado.  By  way  of  propitiation. 

Propitiatory,  a.  [Fr.  propitiatoire.]  Having  the 
power  to  make  propitious;  conciliatory. 

— n.  (J'lvish  /fist.)  The  mercy-seat;  the  covering  of  the 
ark  in  the  Jewish  temple. 

Propitious,  a.  [It  propizio;  Lat.  propitius,  from 
prop*,  near.]  Kind;  favorable; — said  of  men.  —  Dis¬ 
posed  to  be  gracious  or  merciful;  ready  to  forgive  sins 
and  bestow  blessings;  —  applied  to  God.  —  Favorable; 
as,  propitious  weather. 

Propitiously,  ado.  Favorably;  kindly. 

Propitioiisncss,  n.  Kindness;  disposition  to  treat 
auother  kindly;  disposition  to  forgive. —  Favorableness; 
as,  the  propitiousness  of  a  climate. 

Pro'plasm,  n.  [Lat.  proplasma  ;  Gr.  projdasma,  from 
pro ,  before,  and  plasma ,  a  thing  formed  or  moulded.]  A 
mould;  a  matrix.  (R  ) 

Proplastic,  a.  Belonging  to  a  mould  or  caRt. 

Pro  pi  %st  ice,  n.  The  art  of  making  moulds  for  castings. 

Pro  polis,  n.  [Lat  and  Gr.,  from  pro,  before,  and 
polls,  a  city  ]  A  name  applied  to  the  substance  em¬ 
ployed  by  bees  in  closing  up  crevices  in  their  hives,  and 
in  strengthening  the  margins  of  the  cells  of  the  comb. 
It  is  a  glutinous  resin,  of  a  reddish-brown  color  and  an 
aromatic  odor,  and  in  time  acquires  a  firm  consistence. 
It  is  collected  from  the  wild  poplar  and  other  trees. 

Propo'nent,  n.  [Lat.  propontns,  from  proponeret  to 


propose.]  One  who  makes  a  proposal  or  lays  down  a 
proposition. 

— a.  Proposing. 

Proport  ion,  (- por'shun ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat. proportio,  from 
pro,  for,  and  portio,  portion t’s,  a  share.]  The  compara¬ 
tive  relation  of  parts,  portions,  or  shares,  or  the  com¬ 
parative  relation  of  one  thing  to  another  in  respect  of 
size,  quantity,  or  degree.  — Suitable  adaptation  ol  one 
part  or  thing  to  another;  equal  or  just  shares.  —  The 
relation  between  unequal  things  of  the  same  kind,  by 
which  their  several  parts  porrespond  to  each  other  with 
an  equal  augmentation  and  diminution. 

(Math.)  The  equality  of  two  ratios.  There  are  two 
methods  by  which  the  comparison  of  two  magnitudes 
may  be  effected.  First,  it  may  be  determined  by  how1 
many  units  one  is  greater  than  the  other  (dijfertiice.) ; 
secondly,  one  magnitude  may  be  taken  as  the  measure 
of  the  oilier,  and  it  may  be  determined  how  many  times 
it  is  contained  in  it  {quotient).  The  former  relation  is 
called  an  arithmetical  P.  In  the  arithmetical  P. ,  the 
differen  *e,  and  in  the  geometrical,  the  quotient,  are 
called  the  ratio  of  the  P.  Each  P.  consists  of  four  terms, 
—  tw o  extremes  and  two  means.  In  every  arithmetical 
P.  the  sum  of  the  extremes  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
means.  Thus  in  an  arithmetical  P.  either  extreme  or 
mean  can  be  found  by  subtracting  the  given  extreme 
or  mean  from  the  sum  of  the  given  means  or  extremes  ; 
and  in  a  geometrical  P.  by  dividing  the  product  of  the 
means  or  extremes  by  the  given  extreme  or  mean. 

(Chen i.)  See  Affinity,  and  Atomic  Theory. 

(Fine  Arts.)  The  proper  relation  of  the  measure  of 
parts  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole.  In  many  instances 
proportion  may  be  considered  almost  synonymous  with 
fitness,  though  there  is  a  distinction  between  them, 
since  every  form  susceptible  of  proportion  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  either  with  respect  to  its  whole  as  connected 
with  the  end  designed,  or  with  respect  to  the  relation  of 
the  several  parts  to  tli#  end.  In  the  first  case,  fitness  is 
the  thing  considered;  in  the  second,  proportion.  Fit¬ 
ness,  therefore,  expresses  the  general  relation  of  means 
to  au  end,  and  proportion  the  proper  relation  of  parts 
to  an  end.  It  is  hence  needless  to  dwell  on  the  intimate 
connection  that  exists  between  beauty  and  proportion, 
in  all  complex  forms. 

Proportion,  v.  a.  To  adjust  the  comparative  relation 
of,  as  of  one  thing,  or  one  part  with  another. —  To  form 
with  symmetry  or  harmoniousness,  as  the  parts  of  the 
body. 

Propor'tionable,  a.  That  may  be  proportioned,  or 
made  proportional. 

Propor'tioiiablcness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  proportionable. 

Proportion  ably,  adv.  According  to  proportion  or 

comparative  relatiou. 

Proportional,  a.  [Lat.  proportionalis.]  Having  a 
due  proportion  or  comparative  relation  ;  being  in  suit¬ 
able  proportion  or  degree.  —  Relating  to  proportion. — 
Having  a  proper  relation  to. 

(Math.)  Having  the  same  ratio. 

— n.  (Math.)  Oue  of  the  terms  of  a  proportion. 

(Chem.)  An  equivalent.  See  Atomic  Theory. 

Proportional  ity,  n.  [Fr.  proportionnalitt.]  The 
quality  of  being  proportional. 

Proportionally,  adv.  In  proportion;  in  due  de¬ 
gree;  with  suitable  comparative  relation. 

Proportionate,  a.  (  L.  Lat.  preportionatus.]  Pro¬ 
portional;  —  adjusted  to  something  else  according  to  a 
certain  rate  or  comparative  relation. 

— v.  a.  To  proportion;  to  make  proportional;  to  adjust 
according  to  a  settled  rate  or  to  due  comparative  relation. 

Proportionately,  ado.  With  due  proportion ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  settled  or  suitable  rate  or  degree. 

Proport  ioiiatencKS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  adjusted  according  to  a  settled  rate  or  compara¬ 
tive  relation. 

Proport  ion  less,  a.  Without  proper  proportions. 

Proport  ion  nion  t,  n.  The  act  of  making  propor¬ 
tional. 

Propos'al,  n.  That  which  is  offered  or  propounded 
for  consideration  or  acceptance;  a  scheme  or  design  ; 
terms  or  conditions  proposed. 

Propose',  v.  a.  [Fr.  proposer;  Lat.  propono,  proposi¬ 
tus,  from  pro,  and  pono,  to  place,  put.]  To  bring  for¬ 
ward  or  offer  for  consideration,  discussion,  or  acceptance ; 
to  propose  or  offer  for  consideration.  —  To  intend  or 
purpose,  (r.) 

— v.  n.  To  purpose ;  to  lay  schemes.  —  To  offer  one’s  self 
in  marriage. 

Propos  er,  n.  One  who  proposes  or  offers  anything 
for  consideration  or  adoption. 

Proposition,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  propositio.]  That  which 
is  proposed;  that  which  is  offered  for  consideration,  ac¬ 
ceptance,  or  adoption  ;  a  proposal  :  offer  of  terms. 

(Math.)  A  statement  in  terms  either  of  a  truth  to  be 
demonstrated,  or  of  an  operation  to  be  performed. 

(Rhet.)  Anything  stated  or  affirmed  ior  discussion  or 
illustration. 

(Logic.)  A  part  of  an  argument  in  which  some  qual¬ 
ity,  either  negative  or  positive,  is  attributed  to  a  subject. 

It  consists  of  two  terms:  the  one,  that  of  which  we  af¬ 
firm  or  deny,  called  the  subject;  the  other,  the  thing 
affirmed  or  denied,  called  the  attribute .  or  predicate. 
These  two  are  either  joined  or  separated  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  some  copula  or  disjunctive.  Thus,  in  the 
proposition,  God  is  just.  G<*1  is  the  subject,  just  the  at¬ 
tribute,  and  is  the  copulative.  A  syllogism  consists  of 
three  propositions, — major,  minor,  and  conclusion. 

Proportional,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  proposition  ;  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  proposition. 

Propound',  v.  a.  [Lat.  pmjmno.]  To  offer  for  con¬ 
sideration;  to  propose;  to  exhibit. 
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!  (Eccl.  Law.)  To  present  or  offer. 

Propouiid'er,  n.  One  who  proposes,  or  offers  for  con¬ 
sideration. 

Proprietor,  n.  (Roman  Hist.)  A  magistrate  bear¬ 
ing  to  the  praetor  the  relatiou  whicli  the  proconsul  bore 
to  the  consul. 

Proprietary,  n.  [Lat.  proprietarius.]  In  its  strict 
sense,  this  word  signifies  one  who  is  master  of  his  ac¬ 
tions,  and  who  has  the  free  disposition  of  his  property. 
During  the  colonial  government  of  Pennsylvania,  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  was  called  the  proprietary. 

— a.  Belonging  to  a  proprietor,  or  proprietors. 

Proprietor,  n.  [Fr.  proprittuire.]  A  proprietary. 

Proprietorial,  a.  Proprietary. 

Proprietorship,  n.  State  of  being  proprietor. 

Proprietress,  n.  A  female  proprietor;  a  female 
who  has  the  exclusive  legal  right  to  anything. 

Propriety,  n.  [Fr.  propriety;  Lat.  prnprvtas,  from 
proprius.  ]  Suitableness;  appropriateness;  consonance 
with  established  principles,  rules,  or  customs;  justness; 
accuracy. 

Proproc'tor,  n.  (Eng.  Universities.)  An  assistant 
of  a  proctor. 

Propt,  part,  of  prop.  Propped. 

Propugiier,  n.  A  defender. 

Propu  i  siou,  n.  [Sp.  propulsa  ;  Lat.  propulsus,  from 
propello ,  to  propel.]  Act  of  propelling  or  of  driving 
forward. 

Propu  I'si  VO,  a.  Tending  or  having  power  to  propel. 

Propy lie'iim,  n.;  pi  Propyl^a.  [Lat.;  Gr.  propy- 
laion,  from  pro,  before,  and  pule ,  a  gate.J  (Anc.  Arch.) 
The  open  court  of  a  temple  in  advance  of  the  building 
itself;  the  vestibule  of  a  house  of  the  higher  class. 

Prop'y  Ion,  n.  (Anc.  Arch.)  A  propy  lieu  m. 

Pro  Ba  la.  [Lat.,  according  to  the  rate  ]  (Com.)  In 
proportion. 

Pro  rill  o',  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  pm  rata,  according  to  the 
rate.]  (Com.)  To  divide  proportionally. 

Prore,  n.  [Lat. ;  Gr.  prora.]  (Poet.)  The  prow;  the 
fore  part  of  a  ship,  (r.) 

Prorec'lor,  n.  (German  Universities.)  An  officer  who 
presides  in  the  academic  court. 

Prorec'torate,  n  The  office  of  a  prorector. 

Prorep'tion,  n.  [Lat.  prorepti'e,  to  creep  forward.] 
A  creeping  forward. 

Prorogation,  n.  [Lat.  prorogaiio.]  The  continu¬ 
ance  of  Parliament  from  one  session  to  another;  ad¬ 
journment.  (Eng.) 

Prorogate,  v.  a.  To  prorogue. 

Prorogue,  ( pm-rog ',)  v.  a.  [  Fr.  proroger  ;  Lat.  pro- 
rogo ,  from  pro,  and  rogo,  to  ask  ]  To  protract ;  to  pro¬ 
long. —  To  put  off:  to  delay.  —  To  continue,  as  the  par¬ 
liament  from  one  session  to  another. 

Proriip'tion,  n.  [Lat.  proruptio,  from  prorumpo,  to 
burst  forth.]  Act  of  bursting  forth. 

Prosaic,  Prosaical.  (pro-za'ik,)  a.  [Fr .  prosaique ; 
Lat.  prosuicus.]  Pertaining  to  prose  ;  resembling  prose; 
not  restricted  by  numbers. —  Dull ;  uninteresting. 

Prosa'ically.  adv.  In  a  prosaic  or  dull  manner. 

Prosa'iealucss,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
prosaic. 

Prosa'icism,  n.  Prosaicalness ;  prosaic  style  or 
manner. 

Prosa'ism,  n.  Being  in  tlie  form  of  prose. 

Prosa'isl,  n.  One  who  writes  prose. 

Prosce'n  ium,  n.  [Lat. ;  Gr. proskenion,  from  pro,  be¬ 
fore,  and  skene,  a  tent.]  The  stage  of  a  Greek  or  Roman 
theatre,  or  the  space  included  in  the  front  of  the  drop- 
scene  ;  in  contradistinction  to  the  post  semi  umy  or  space 
behind  the  drop-scene.  In  the  modern  theatre  it  is  im¬ 
properly  used  to  designate  the  ornamental  framework 
from  which  the  curtain  hangs  when  performances  are 
not  going  on,  and  thus  divides  the  spectator  from  all 
engaged  on  the  stage. 

Proscribe',  vfa.  [Sp.  proscrilrir  ;  Lat.  proscribe*,  from 
pro ,  and  scribo,  to  write.]  To  put  out  of  the  protection 
of  the  law;  to  exile;  to  outlaw.  —  To  denounce  and 
condemn  as  dangerous  ;  to  interdict ;  to  exclude. 

Proscrib'er,  n.  One  who  proscribes;  one  who  dooms 
to  destruction  ;  one  who  denounces  as  dangerous,  or  as 
utterly  unworthy  of  reception. 

Pro'scripf,  n.  One  who  is  proscribed. —  An  interdict. 

Proscrip  tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Sp. proscription ;  Lat.  pro¬ 
scription  Act  of  proscribing  or  dooming  to  death  ;  a 
putting  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law;  couderuning 
to  exile.  —  State  of  being  proscribed. 

(Hist.)  The  most  vindictive  species  of  proscription 
was  that  introduced  by  Sylla  when  he  wrested  Rome 
from  the  hands  of  the  Marian  faction.  It  consisted  in 
making  out  a  list  of  persons  supposed  to  be  obnoxious  to 
the  state,  and  getting  a  sentence  of  condemnation  passed, 
which  made  it  unlawful  to  harbor  them.  By  these 
measures  thousands  of  citizens  perished  in  the  civil  wars 
of  Romo.  The  most  celebrated  proscription  was  that  of 
the  triumvirs,  Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  in  which 
Cicero  was  slain. 

Prosorip'tional,  a.  Proscriptive. 

Prosrri p'f  ionist,  «.  A  person  who  proscribes. 

Proscrip'ti ve,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  in  pro¬ 
scription. 

Prose,  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  and  Sp.  prosa,  from  Lat.  prosa  ( ora - 
tio,  discourse  being  understood),  from  pro,  and  versus , 
from  vertere,  to  turn.]  The  natural  or  common  language? 
of  men.  All  literary  composition  belongs  to  one  or  other 
of  the  two  great  classes  of  prose  or  poetry.  As  to  what 
constitutes  the  distinction  between  the  two,  writers  are 
by  no  means  agreed.  Many  contend  that  the  difference 
lies  in  the  form,  and  that  metre  is  essential  to  poetry; 
others,  that  it  is  in  the  character ;  and  that  in  poetry 
the  imagination  and  feelings  prevail,  while  prose  is 
mainly  addressed  to  the  understanding.  The  distinguish- 
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Ing  feature  of  poetry  Is  not  the  metre,  but  the  character 
or  style  Poetry  limy  be  said  to  deal  with  the  emotions, 
prose  with  the  reason  and  understanding. 

(Rom,  Calk.  Church.)  A  part  of  the  mass  in  Latin  verse. 

— a.  Relating  to  prose ;  prosuic;  not  poetical. 

— v.  a.  To  write  in  prose. — To  make  a  tedious  relation  of. 

— v.  n.  To  write  prose. — To  talk  or  write  iu  a  dull,  tedious 
manner. 

Pro»«c't«r,  it.  [Lat.,  from  prosecare,  from  pro,  and 
secure,  to  cut.)  A  practical  anatomist;  one  who  pre¬ 
pares  the  parts  for  the  anatomical  lecture. — Dunglismi. 

Pro^Vnilahle,  a .  Capable  of  prosecution,  or  o I  be¬ 
ing  prosecuted. 

Pros'«M‘ii v.  a.  To  follow  or  pursue  with  a  view  to 
reach,  execute,  or  accomplish;  to  commence  or  con¬ 
tinue,  as  endeavors  to  obtain  or  complete;  to  persist  in 
or  continue,  as  efforts  already  begun. — To  seek  to  obtain 
by  legal  process. 

(Law.)  To  accuse  of  some  crime  or  breach  of  law,  or 
to  pursue  for  redress  or  punishment  before  a  legal 
tribunal. 

— r.  u.  To  carry  on  a  legal  prosecution;  as,  to  prosecute 
for  public  offences. 

Prosecu  tion,  n.  [L.  Lat.  prosccutio.]  Act  or  process 
of  endeavoring  to  gain  or  accomplish  something;  pur¬ 
suit  by  efforts  of  body  or  mind. 

(Law.)  The  institution  and  carrying  on  of  a  suit  iu 
a  court  of  law  or  equity.  —  The  institution,  or  com¬ 
mencement  and  continuance  of  a  criminal  suit.  The  law 
of  England  and  America  differs  from  thatof  other  coun¬ 
tries  iu  having  no  office  analogous  to  what  is  termed  in 
France  ministere  public  for  the  prosecution  of  offences. 
At  common  law,  therefore,  and  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  so-called  prosecutor  is  merely  the  person 
injured  by  an  offence,  who  iu  the  first  instance  obtains 
a  summons  or  warrant  against  the  accused.  In  case  of 
injury  to  the  public,  however,  the  Attorney-General  is 
the  recognized  public  prosecutor;  aud  sometimes  govt, 
originates  proceedings  iu  private  cases  of  great  import¬ 
ance  or  scandal :  while  informations  for  misdemeanors, 
in  many  statutable  cases,  are  prosecuted  by  the  informer. 

Prott'eeutor,  n.  [Lat.)  One  who  prosecutes,  or  who 
pursues  or  carries  on  any  purpose,  plau,  or  business. 

(Law.)  The  person  who  institutes  or  carries  on  a 
criminal  suit  bo'oro  a  legal  tribunal. 

Proa'eciltrix,  n.  A  female  who  prosecutes. 

Pros'elylC,  n.  [Fr. ;  Gr .  proselytos,  from  proserchesthai , 
to  come  to,  from  pro, and  erchesthui ,  to  come.]  One  who 
changes  his  religion  —  giving  up  one  aud  adopting  an¬ 
other.  The  term  is  not  classic  Greek,  bitt  it  occurs  in 
the  New  Testament  and  in  the  Septuagint,  and  was 
used  almost  exclusively  among  the  Jews.  They  distin¬ 
guished  two  kinds  of  proselytes,  —  the  proselytes  of  the 
gate,  and  the  proselytes  of  justice  or  righteousness.  The 
former  feared  and  worshipped  the  true  God,  without 
adopting  circumcision  or  any  of  the  other  ceremonies 
of  the  law.  They  were  allowed  to  dwell  in  the  land 
of  Israel,  and  through  holiness  might  have  hope  of 
eternal  life.  The  latter  received  circumcision  and  ob¬ 
served  the  whole  law  of  Moses,  and  were  admitted  to  all 
the  prerogatives  of  the  people  of  God. 

— r.  a.  To  make  convert,  ;is  to  a  religion. 

Pros'ely  I  ism,  n.  [Fr.  proselytisme.]  The  making 
of  converts  to  a  religion  or  religious  sect,  or  to  any 
opinion,  system,  or  party;  conversion  to  a  system  or 
creed. 

Pros'ely  fixe,  v.  a.  To  proselyte,  (r.) 

— v.  n.  To  make  proselytes. 

Pro'ser,  n.  A  writer  of  prose.  — One  who  dwells  with 
tedious  minuteness  on  uninteresting  matters  ;  a  tedious, 
dull  writer  or  narrator;  a  bore. 

Pros  erpine.  [Gr.  l^.rsejthone.]  (Myth.)  A  daughter 
of  Ceres  and  Jupiter,  of  extreme  innocence  and  beauty, 
and  who,  while  gathering  llowers  in  the  lovely  vale  of 
Tempe,  or  the  Mysian  Plain,  was  seen  and  carried  off 
by  the  god  of  the  infernal  regions,  Pluto.  The  prayers 
and  intercessions  of  her  mother  ultimately  prevailed  on 
Pluto  to  permit  her  to  spend  half  of  each  year  on  earth, 
to  gratify  aud  gladden  the  heart  and  eyes  of  her  devoted 
parents,  the  other  half  being  passed  with  her  infernal 
lord  in  the  realms  below. 

Pron'ily,  adv.  In  a  dull,  prosy  manner. 

ProHimet'rical,  a.  That  consists  of  both  prose  aud 
verse. 

Proa'IiiCHH,  n.  Quality  of  being  prosy  or  dull;  te- 
diousuess  in  writing  or  relation. 

Pro-slav'ery.  a.  Favorable  to  slavery. 

Prosort  i  acally,  adv..  In  a  prosodial  manner. 

ProsortLtl,  Prosodi'acal,  Prosod'ical,  a. 
[Fr.  prosodi'/ue ;  Lat.  prosodiacus]  Pertaining  to 
prosody,  or  the  quantity  and  accents  of  syllables; 
according  to  the  rules  of  prosody. 

Proso'rt ian,  n.  One  skilled  in  prosody,  or  in  the 
rules  of  pronunciation  and  metrical  composition. 

Pros'ori  isl.  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  prosody. 

Pros  oily.  n.  [F  r.  prosodic  ;  Sp .  prusodio ;  Lat.,  from 
Ger.  prosodia ,  a  song  sung  to  or  with;  the  tone  or 
accent  of  a  syllable,  differing  from  its  metrical  quan¬ 
tity;  from  pros,  denoting  that  which  is  suitable,  and 
ode,  a  song.]  That  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the 
quantity  of  syllables,  of  accents,  and  of  the  laws  of 
versification.  If  we  take  the  first  words  of  the  sentence 
here  written,  count  the  syllables,  and  note  those  that 
are  accented,  we  find  that  there  is  no  regularity  in  the 
recurrence  of  the  accent;  while  if  we  take  the  same 
course  with  the  following  line, 

“The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  oold," 
we  find  that  every  second  syllable  is  accented.  Now, 
the  extract  where  there  was  no  regularity  in  the  re¬ 
currence  of  the  accent  is  prose;  and  the  line  in  which 
the  accent  recurred  at  regular  intervals  is  metrical ; 
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metre  being  a  general  term  for  the  recurrence,  within 
certain  intervals,  of  syllables  similarly  affected.  The 
syllables  iu  the  before-quoted  line  are  similarly  affected, 
being  similarly  accented.  At  the  same  time,  accent  is 
not  the  only  quality  of  a  syllable  which,  by  its  periodic 
return,  can  constitute  metre,  the  classical  grammarians 
determining  the  character  ol  their  metre  not  by  accent, 
but  by  quantity.  The  metres  wherein  quautity  plays 
its  chief  part  are  those  of  the  Latin  aud  Greek  lan¬ 
guages;  aud  to  define  wlmt  quautity  was  iu  languages, 
the  proprietors  of  which  have  long  since  passed  away, 
is  somewhat  difficult,  from  the  fact  that  not  only  were 
there  15  vowel  sounds  represented  by  six  letters,  but 
that  each  of  these  was  again  susceptible  of  one  of  the 
three  accents, — the  acute.,  the  grace,  or  the  circunijlex. 
The  matter  may  be  thus  briefly  explained:  —  There  is  a 
difference  between  the  length  of  vowels  and  the  length 
ol  syllables.  The  vov\el  in  the  syllable  see.  is  long;  and 
long  it  remains,  whether  it  stand  as  it  is  or  be  followed 
by  a  consonant,  as  iu  seen;  or  by  a  vowel,  as  in  see-ing. 
The  vowel  iu  the  word  sit  is  short.  Followed  by  a 
second  consonant,  it  stills  retaius  its  shortness ;  e.g.sils. 
\V  hutever  the  comparative  length  of  thesyllables  see.  and 
seen,  sit  and  sits  may  be,  the  length  of  their  respective 
vowels  is  the  same.  Now,  if  we  determine  the  character 
of  the  syllable  by  tlu?  character  of  the  vowel,  all  syllables 
ure  short  wherein  there  is  a  short  vowel,  and  all  are  long 
wherein  there  is  a  long  one.  Measured  by  the  quantity 
of  the  vowel,  the  word  sits  is  short,  and  the  syllable  see  in 
seeing  is  long.  But  iu  the  eyes  of  a  classical  scholar, 
the  see  (iu  seeing)  is  short,  ami  iu  the  word  sits  the  i  is 
long;  for  he  measures  his  quantity  not  by  the  length 
ol  the  vowel,  but  by  the  length  of  the  syllable  taken 
altogether.  To  a  Roman,  the  word  monument  consists 
of  two  short  syllables  and  one  long  one;  to  an  English¬ 
man,  it  contains  three  short  syllables.  Auother  subject 
which  comes  within  the  consideration  of  prosody  is 
rhyme,  —  unknown  or  neglected  by  the  ancients, — 
which  is  the  correspondence  of  sounds  iu  the  terminat¬ 
ing  words  or  syllables  of  two  verses,  one  of  which  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  other  immediately,  or  at  no  great  distance. 
A  full  and  perfect  rhyme  consists  in  the  recurrence  of 
one  or  more  final  syllables  equally  and  absolutely  ac¬ 
cented,  wherein  the  vowels  and  the  parts  following  the 
vowel  shall  be  identical,  while  the  parts  preceding  the 
vowel  shall  be  articulately  different.  Rhymes  may  con¬ 
sist  of  a  single  syllable,  as  told ,  bold;  of  two  syllables, 
as  water ,  daughter  ;  of  three,  as  cheerily,  wearily.  The 
rhyme  begins  where  dissimilarity  of  parts,  immediately 
before  the  main  vowel  begins.  Then  follows  the  vowel, 
aud  lastly,  the  parts  after  the  vowel,  the  latter  of  which 
must  be  absolutely  identical.  Syllables  may  be  similar 
in  their  sound,  and  yet  fail  in  furnishing  lull,  true,  and 
perfect  rhymes,  as  in  the  case  of  eye  and  1 ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  may  be  rhymes  only  to  the  eye  — 
in  the  case  of  words  where  the  letters  coincide,  but  the 
6ounds  differ  ;  as  in  the  c;ise  of  cease  and  ease  (eaze).  If, 
however,  the  sounds  coincide,  the  difference  of  the  let¬ 
ters  is  unimportant;  and  thus,  according  to  the  laws  of 
prosody,  rules  is  a  good  rhyme  to  fools. — Rhythm  uud 
metre  are  also  subject  to  the  rules  of  prosody,  und  each 
may  be  thus  defined  or  explained.  Metre  is  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  syllables  and  feet  according  to  certain  rules, 
and,  in  this  abstract  and  general  sense,  comprehends  in¬ 
discriminately  either  an  entire  verse,  a  part  of  a  verse, 
or  any  number  of  verses.  But  a  metre,  in  a  specific 
sense,  means  a  combination  of  two  feet,  and  sometimes 
only  one  foot  (a  loot  iu  poetry  signifying  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  syllables  constituting  a  portion  of  a  lino  of  po¬ 
etry.)  Rhythm,  however,  respects  the  time  only,  and  is 
a  general  name,  expressing  the  proportion  that  subsists 
between  the  parts  of  time  employed  in  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  different  feet,  the  least  division  of  which  is  that 
which  is  employed  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  short  syl¬ 
lable.  Finally,  we  may  observe  that  blank  verse  is  po¬ 
etry  without  rhyme  ;  that  heroic  verse  usually  consists 
of  ten  syllables,  or  five  feet,  containing  each  an  accented 
syllable,  and  one  or  two  unaccented  ones;  aud  that  ullit- 
erative  verse  is  a  kind  of  verse  in  which  two  successive 
lines  usually  commence  with  the  same  initial  letter,  or 
in  which  two  words  in  the  first  lino  of  each  couplet,  and 
one  in  the  second,  begins  with  the  same  letter;  this 
kind  of  verse  being  an  especial  characteristic  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Scandinavian  poetry. 

Pro*»o'pis,  n.  [Gr.  prosopon,  a  mask.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  order  Fabaceie ,  sub  -  order  Mimosese.  The 
legumes  of  P.  pallida  and  some  other  South  American 
species  are  remarkable  for  their  astringency,  and  have 
been  successfully  employed  for  tanning.  In  commerce 
they  are  known  under  the  name  of  algaroba  and  alga - 
robilla.  From  the  fruit  of  1*.  algaroba  a  drink  called 
chica  is  prepared.  The  name  chica  was  first  given  to  a 
fermented  drink  prepared  from  maize;  but  it  is  now 
used  in  South  America  as  a  common  term  for  several 
kinds  of  intoxicating  liquor. 

Prosopol(‘|>'sy,  n.  [G r.  prosopolepsia,  from  prosopon , 
a  face,  and  lamtmneir ,  to  take,  lepsis ,  a  taking.]  Preju¬ 
dice  from  the  first  view  of  a  person  ;  personal  partiality. 

Prosopopoeia,  (- pe-ya ,)  n.  [Gr.  prosopopoiia ,  from 
prosopon ,  a  face,  and  poieo,  to  make.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure 
by  which  inanimate  objects  or  abstract  ideas  are  per¬ 
sonified.  and  addressed  or  represented  by  the  poet  or 
orator  as  if  endowed  with  human  shape  or  sentiments  ; 
a  personification.  Milton’s  famous  digression  of  Sin  anti 
Death,  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  is  at  once  a  prosopopoeia 
anti  an  allegory. 

Pro*'pec*t,  n.  [Lat.  prospectus,  from  prospicere.  to  look 
forward  to.  from  pro ,  and  sjneere,  to  look.]  View  of 
things  within  the  reach  of  the  eye  ;  a  distant  view. — 
View  of  things  to  come  ;  intellectual  sight.  —  Expecta¬ 
tion  ;  ground  of  anticipation.  —  A  sceue  or  landscape  ; 
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the  place  and  the  objects  seen  :  object  of  view. —  A  view 
delineated  or  painted  ;  u  picturesque  representation  of  a 
landscape.  —  Position  of  the  front  of  a  building. 

— v.  a.  To  look  forward. 

-r.  n.  To  search  for  metals.  (Local  U.  S.) 

Pros  pect,  iu  Connecticut ,  a  post-township  of  New 
Haven  co.  ;  jmp.  (1870)551 

Prospect,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Madison  co., 
nbt.  44  in.  N.E.  ol  Indianapolis. 

Prospect,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Waldo  co non. 
abt.  I, .50.  *  *  1 

Prospect,  in  N»  w  York,  a  post-village  of  Oneida  co., 
abt.  lUO  in.  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

Prospect,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Marion  co. ;  non. 

abt.  1,000.  1  1 

Prospect,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Butler 
co.,  abt.  200  m.  W  .  by  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

—A  post-village  of  York  co.,  abt.  13  in.  E.  of  York. 
Prospect*  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village  of  Prince  Edward 
co.,  abt.  80  in.  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Prospect  Depot,  in  Tennessee ,  a  village  of  Giles  co., 
abt.  90  in.  S.  of  Nashville. 

Prospect  Hill,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  of  Linn  co., 
abt.  25  hi.  N.N.li.  of  Iowa  City. 

Prospect  IE  ■  II*  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Clay  co., 
abt.  2(5  in.  N.N.E.  of  Independence. 

Prospect  Hill,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post- village  of  Wau¬ 
kesha  co.,  abt.  70  m.  S  E.  of  Madison. 

Prospcc'tion,  n.  The  act  of  looking  forward,  or  of 
providing  for  future  wants. 

Prospective,  a.  [Lat.  prospective.]  Looking  for¬ 
ward  in  time;  acting  with  foresight;  —  opposed  to  rete 
rosgective.  —  Regarding  the  future.  —  Pertaining  to,  or 
furnishing  a  prospect:  viewing  at  a  distance. 
Prospec'ti  vely,  adv.  With  reference  to  the  future. 
Prospec'ti  veil  ess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  pros¬ 
pective. 

Prospec  tus,  n .  [Lat.,  from  prospicio.]  In  its  most 
extended  sense,  this  word  is  applied  to  the  outline  of 
any  plan  or  proposal  submitted  for  public  approbation ; 
but  it  is  most  usually  confined  to  literary  undertakings, 
in  which  it  signifies  an  outline  or  sketch,  or  the  plan  or 
design  ol  a  work,  together  with  such  other  circumstances 
connected  with  the  publication,  Ac., as  it  may  bethought 
desirable  to  enlarge  upon  or  make  known. 

Pros'per,  r.  a.  [ Fr.  prosperer :  Lat.  prnspero ,  from  pro , 
aud  sjx  ro,  hope.]  To  render  fortunate  or  happy;  to  favor; 
to  render  successful. 

— v.  a.  To  be  successful:  to  succeed. 

Prosper'!  ty,  n.  [Fr.  pros  peril  i;  Lat.  prospcnYai.] 
Advance  or  gain  in  anything  good  or  desirable;  suc¬ 
cessful  progress  in  any  business  or  enterprise;  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  object  desired  ;  success  :  good  fortune. 
Prosperous*,  a.  [Lat.  prosperus,  from  pro ,  and  spero, 
liope.J  Agreeable  to  one’s  wishes;  successful :  flourish¬ 
ing;  fortunate;  thriving;  making  gain  or  increase; 
characterized  by  success.  — Promising  success;  lavora- 
ble ;  auspicious. 

Prosperously,  adv.  With  gain  or  increase;  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

Pros'perousness,  n.  State  of  being  prosperous  or 
successful ;  prosperity. 

Prosper,  (&t.,)  a  learned  theologian  and  historian  of 
the  5th  century,  known  by  bis  opposition  to  the  Pela¬ 
gians.  He  was  a  native  of  Aquitaine,  and  survived 
Augustine,  to  whom  he  wrote  in  427. 

Pros  play  sis.  n.  [Gr.  proshy  sis,  from  pros,  and  phuein, 
to  grow.]  (M<d.)  Adherence;  connection;  in  a  more 
limited  sense,  the  morbid  adhesion  of  the  eyelids,  either 
between  themselves,  or  with  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

Dtinglison . 

Pross'nitz,  a  town  of  Austria  in  Moravia,  on  the 
Rumza,  12  in.  S.W.  of  Olmutz.  Manuf.  Woollen,  linen, 
aud  cotton  goods,  and  brandy.  Pop.  i  1,500. 

Pros'! ate,  or  Prostate  Gland,  n.  [Gr.  prnstateo,  to 
stand  before.]  (Anat.)  A  gland  situated  in  front  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  iu  men,  and  the  vesiculse  seminales. 
The  gland  itself  is  about  the  size  of  a  chestnut,  is  tra¬ 
versed  by  the  urethra,  and  is  often  enlarged  in  youth 
and  middle  age  by  scrofulous  disease,  but  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  the  seat  of  disease  in  men  advanced  in  life.  In 
a  healthy  state  of  the  body,  this  gland  seems  to  be 
almost  insensible  and  passive;  hence  its  proueness  to 
chronic  mischief  rather  than  acute,  when  any  disease 
overtakes  it.  A  swelling  of  this  gland  may  depend 
either  upon  a  common  inflammation  of  the  organ,  the 
formation  of  an  abscess,  the  deposition  of  calculi  iu  its 
substance  —  chiefly  composed  of  the  phosphate  of  lime, 
—  a  varicose  enlargement  of  the  veins,  or  a  chronic 
inflammation,  degenerating  into  a  scirrhous  induration 
of  the  gland.  Though  occasionally  liable  to  acute  or 
phlegmonous  inflammation,  the  prostate,  from  the 
reason  advanced,  is  far  more  prone  to  chronic  than 
acute  disease.  The  most  frequent  disease  encountered 
here  by  the  surgeon  is  scirrhous  enlargement,  a  condi¬ 
tion  that  requires  leeches  to  the  part,  cold  applications, 
and  the  internal  use  of  iodide  of  potassium.  The 
retention  of  urine,  which  is  the  nn»st  distressing  symptom 
of  disease  of  the  prostate,  is  caused  by  the  distended 
gland  pressing  above  and  on  all  sides  of  the  tube  of  the 
urethra,  as  it  passes  directly  through  the  gland. 

Prostnt/ic,  a.  (Anat.)  Of,  or  pertaining  to  the  prostate. 

Dunglison. 

Pros'tliesis,  r.  [Lat. ;  Gr..  from  prostithenai,  to  put, 
to  place.]  ( Surg .)  The  addition  to  the  human  body  of 
some  artificial  part,  in  place  of  one  that  may  he  want¬ 
ing,  as  a  w'ooden  leg.  an  artificial  eye,  Ac.  (Dunglison.) 
Sometimes  written  Prothesis. 

(Gram.)  A  figure  of  grammar,  by  which  one  or  more 
letters  are  prefixed  to  a  word  ;  as,  in  the  common  Eng¬ 
lish  participles,  Moved,  bereft,  Ac.  See  Meta  plasm. 
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Prosthet'ic,  a.  Belonging  to  prosthesis. 

Pros'titute,  r.  a.  [Lat .  prostituere,  from  pm,  before, 
and  statuere,  to  put,  to  place.]  To  expose  publicly  for 
lewd  purposes;  to  give  up  to  any  vile  or  infamous  pur¬ 
pose.  —  To  devote  to  anything  base ;  to.  sell  to  wicked¬ 
ness  ;  to  otter  or  expose  upou  vile  terms,  or  to  unworthy 
persons.  _ 

— a.  Openly  devoted  to  lewdness;  sold  to  wickedness  or 
to  infamous  purposes. 

— n.  A  female  given  to  indiscriminate  lewdness;  a 
strumpet.  —  A  hireling;  a  mercenary;  one  who  otters 
himself  to  infamous  employment  for  hire. 

Prost  if  n't  ion,  a.  [Lat .  prostitutio.]  The  act  or  practice 
of  offering  the  female  body  to  an  indiscriminate  inter¬ 
course  with  men ;  common  lewdness  of  a  female. — Act  of 
setting  one’s  self  to  sale,  or  of  devoting  to  infamous 
purposes  what  is  in  one's  power;  as,  the  prostitution  of  f 
the  law,  the  prostitution  of  justice  by  a  corrupt  judge. 

(Law.)  The  common  lewd  ness  of  a  woman  for  gain. 
The  act  of  permitting  a  common  and  indiscriminate 
sexual  intercourse  for  hire.  In  all  well-regulated  com¬ 
munities  this  has  been  considered  a  heinous  offence,  tor 
which  the  woman  may  be  punished;  and  the  keeper  of 
a  house  of  prostitution  may  be  indicted  for  keeping  a 
common  nuisance.  So  much  does  the  law  abhor  this 
offence,  that  a  landlord  cannot  recover  for  the  use  and 
occupation  of  a  house  let  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution. 

Pro*  titutor,  n.  [Lat.]  A  person  who  prostitutes. 

ProN irate,  u.  [Lat.  prostratus.]  Lying  at  length  or 
with  the  body  extended  on  the  ground  or  other  surface. 
—  Lying  at  mercy, as  a  supplicant;  prone  in  the  posture 
of  humility  or  adoration. 

(Bot.)  Lying  flat  on  the  ground.  —Gray. 

— v.  a.  [Lat .  prosterno,  prostratus,  from  pro ,  and  sterna,  to 
spread  out.]  To  lay  flat ;  to  throw  down.  —  To  over¬ 
throw;  to  demolish  :  to  ruin.  —  To  bow  in  humble  rev¬ 
erence. —  To  sink  totally;  to  reduce;  to  exhaust;  to 
depress,  as  one's  vital  powers. 

Pro*t  ra  t  ion.  n.  [  Fr. ;  Lat.  prostratio.)  Act  of  pros¬ 
trating,  or  of  throwing  down  or  lying  flat;  act  of  falling 
down,  or  the  act  of  bowing  in  humility  or  adoration. — 
Great  mortal  depression;  dejection. 

(Med.)  Great  depression  v>t  natural  strength  and  vigor : 
that  state  of  the  body  in  disease  in  which  there  is 
almost  a  total  loss  of  power  over  the  muscles  of  loco¬ 
motion.  — Dungli&on. 

Prostyle,  n.  [Fr. ;  Gr.  prostylos ,  from  pro,  and  stylos, 
a  pillar.]  (-4rc)i.)  A  temple  with  a  portico  in  front. 
When  it  had  a  portico  at  both  ends,  it  was  termed 
a  m  ph  i-prostyU. 

Pro«'y,  a.  Like  prose.  —  Dull  and  tedious  in  discourse 
or  writing. 

Pro*y  l'logiHtn.  n.  (Logic.)  Two  or  more  syllogisms 
so  connected  that  the  conclusion  of  the  former  is  the 
major  or  the  minor  of  the  following. 

Protaeea'ceie,  n.  f  After  the  Greek  divinity  Proteus.] 
(Bot.)  The  Protea  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance 
Daphnales.  —  Diag.  Apotalous  flowers,  anthers  burst¬ 
ing  lengthwise;  erect  ovules;  and  a  valvate  calyx. — 
They  are  shrubs  or  small  trees,  chiefly  natives  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  are  generally  re¬ 
markable  for  the  beauty  or  singularity  of  their  flowers, 
and  their  rich  evergreen  foliage.  The  wood  of  Protea 
prandijlora  is  used  at  theCape  for  wagon- wheels; — hence, 
the  plant  is  called  by  the  Dutch  settlers  Wayenbuom. 
The  order  contains  44  genera  and  650  species. 

Protagonist,  n.  [Gr.  protos ,  first,  and  a gonistes,  an 
actor.  J  A  chief  actor  in  a  theatre. 

Prot  a^'o ras,  a  Greek  sophist,  b.  at  Abdera,  b.  c.  480, 
was  taught  by  Democritus,  and  became  a  teacher  at 
Athens;  travelled  through  the  chief  cities  of  Greece, 
•caching  for  pay,  and  again  went  to  Athens,  from  which 
city  he  was  banished  on  the  charge  of  atheism.  He  then 
went  to  Epirus,  where  he  resided  several  years,  and  d. 
probably  about  411.  Plato  has  illustrated  the  doctrines 
and  the  fame  of  this  sophist  in  the  dialogue  named  alter 
him.  None  of  the  writings  of  P.  are  extant. 

Prot'asi*,  n.  [Lat.;  Gr.,  from  proteinein ,  from  pro, 
before,  and  teinein,  to  stretch.]  A  maxim  or  proposi¬ 
tion.  (R.) 

(Anc.  Drama.)  The  first  part  of  a  comedy  or  tragedy, 
that  explains  the  argument  of  the  piece. 

(Gram,  and  Rhet.)  The  first  part  of  a  properly  con¬ 
structed  period,  the  second  being  called  apodosis. 

Pro  lean.  a.  Relating  to  Proteus;  capable  of  assum¬ 
ing  diff-rent  shapes. 

Pro'teanly.  adv.  Like  Proteus,  or  such  as  easily  as¬ 
sumes  different  shapes. 

Protect  ,  v.  a.  [bat  protectus,  from  pro ,  and  tego,  to 
cover.]  To  cover  from  danger  or  injury;  to  throw  a 
sh  Iter  over;  to  keep  in  safety;  to  shield;  to  defend; 
to  preserve;  to  save. 

Prof ect  ingiy,  adv.  By  protection;  in  the  way  of 
protection. 

Protection,  n  [Lat.  protectio.)  Act  of  protecting 
or  preserving  from  evil,  loss,  injury,  or  annoyance. — 
The  state  of  being  protected.  —  That  which  protects  or 
preserves  from  injury.  —  A  safe-conduct;  a  passport  or 
other  writing  which  secures  from  mole^Kjon. 

Protection 1st,  n.  (Eng.  Pol.)  A  ilaarm  popularly 
given  to  those  who  maintain  the  principle  of  protection 
to  native  industry  against  that  of  free-trade. 

Protective,  a.  Affording  protection;  sheltering; 
defensive. 

Protector, n.  [ Lat., a  defender;  Yr.protecteur.]  One 
who  defends  or  shields  from  injury,  evil,  or  oppression  ; 
a  guardian. 

(Eng  Hist.)  This  title  has  been  three  times  borne 
by  daring  statesmen.  1.  Richard,  duke  of  York,  in  1453, 
was  appointed,  by  Parliament, Protector  during  pleasure. 
2.  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  being  constituted  one  of  the 


16  executors  of  Henry  VIII.,  obtained  a  patent  from  the 
young  king,  Edward  VI.,  in  1548,  constituting  him  Lord- 
Protector,  with  the  assistance  of  the  other  15  as  council- 
iors;  but  he  enjoyed  this  dignity  only  a  tew  months ;  and 
his  loss  of  it  was  soon  followed  by  his  death.  3.  Crom¬ 
well  took  the  title  of  Lord- Protector  of  the  Common  wealth  l 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ,  on  Dec.  12,  1653,  when 
the  Bare  bones  Parliament  resigned  its  authority  into, 
his  hands.  His  son  Richard  succeeded  him  in  his  tit  lei 
aud  authority,  but  was  never  formally  installed  Pro¬ 
tector. 

Protec'toral,  Protec'torlal,  a.  Relating  to  a 
protector. 

Protectorate,  n.  [Fr.  protector  at.)  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  protector.  —  The  authority  assumed  by  a 
superior  power  over  an  inferior  or  dependent  one. 

Protectories*,  a.  Without  a  protector. 

Protectorship,  n.  The  office  of  a  protector  or 
regent. 

Protect'ress,  Protect rix,  n.  A  woman  who 

protects. 

Prot^g^,  ( pro-ta-zha ',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  proteger,  to  pro¬ 
tect.]  One  under  the  care  and  protection  of  another. 

Protege,  n.  [Fr.]  A  female  under  the  protection  of 
another. 

Protein",  n.  [Qr.jirotenein,  to  lie  the  first.]  ( Chem .)  A 
peculiar  yellowish,  horny,  semi-transparent  substance, 
produced  by  neutralizing  an  alkaline  solution  of  any 
albuminoid  compound,  such  us  albumin,  fibrin,  or  casein. 
According  to  Mulder,  the  substance  produced  from  either 
of  these  bodies  is  identical  in  composition ;  and  he  there¬ 
fore  looks  upon  it  its  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
group,  giving  rise  to  albumin,  fibrin,  casein,  globulin, 
vitelliu,  and  legumin,  by  uniting  with  various  propor¬ 
tions  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  Liebig  and  many  other 
chemists  of  great  renown  deny  the  correctness  of  this 
view,  and  assert  that  no  such  body  as  protein  exists. 1 
Gerhardt  and  some  others  consider  the  so-called  protein 
group  as  being  compounds  of  a  single  principle,  which 
presents  the  character  of  a  weak  acid  with  various  bases 
and  saline  bodies.  Neither  of  these  hypotheses  have  as 
yet  been  proved  to  be  true;  and  in  the  present  state  of 
chemical  science  these  bodies  must  be  looked  on  as  dis¬ 
tinct  substances,  which  are  convertible  into  each  other 
by  vital  processes  taking  place  in  the  living  organism. 
The  substance  obtained  by  Mulder's  process  is  destitute 
of  taste  and  smell,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
and  soluble  in  the  alkalies,  which  dissolve  it  on  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  an  acid,  reprecipitating  it  without  alteration. 
The  mineral  acids  cause  it  to  swell  up  and  form  a  jelly, 
which  retains  a  portion  of  the  acid  employed.  Form. 
^36^27^4^12^ 

Proteina  ceous,  Protci'nous,  a.  Belonging  to 
protein. 

Pro'teles,  n.  ( Zofil.)  Same  as  Aard-wolf,  q.  v. 

Prot  era  n't  Bioiis,  a.  [Gr.,  from  protos,  first,  and  an- 
thos,  a  flower.]  (Bot.)  Applied  to  plants  whose  leaves 
appear  before  their  flowers. 

Protest",  r.  n.  [L.  Lat  .protestor,  from  pro ,  and  testor, 
from  testis,  a  witness.]  To  affirm  with  solemnity;  to 
make  a  solemn  declaration  of  a  fact  or  opinion  ;  to  tes¬ 
tify  ;  to  declare;  to  avow. 

— To  make  a  solemn  declaration  expressive  of  opposition, 
used  with  against ;  to  make  a  formal  declaration  in 
writing  against  a  public  law  or  measure. 

— r.  a.  To  make  a  solemn  declaration  or  affirmation  of, 
as  one’s  innocence.  —  To  call  as  a  witness.  — To  declare 
formally  against  for  non-payment. 

To  protest  a  bill  or  note.  (Law.)  To  cause  an  act  of 
protest  to  be  done.  (See  below,  the  noun.) 

— n.  A  solemn  declaration  of  opinion,  commonly  against 
some  act:  a  formal  and  solemn  declaration  made  in 
writing  by  a  minority  of  a  deliberative  body,  to  testify 
their  dissent  from  the  proceedings  of  the  majority. 

(Law.)  A  formal  statement,  made  in  writing  by  a 
public  notary,  under  seal,  that  a  bill  or  note  was,  on  a 
certain  day,  presented  for  acceptance  or  payment,  and 
that  such  acceptance  or  payment  was  refused,  thereby 
making  a  claim  against  the  parties  for  the  loss  or  dam¬ 
age  which  may  arise  to  the  holder.  Protest  for  non-ac¬ 
ceptance  or  non-payment,  when  duly  made  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  notice  to  all  the  parties  to  the  bill  or  note, 
has  the  effect  of  making  all  of  them  responsible  to  the 
ladder  for  the  amount  of  the  bill  or  note,  together  with 
damages,  Ac. 

( Maritime  Law.)  A  w'riting,  attested  by  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  a  notary  public,  or  consul,  made  and  verified 
by  the  master  of  a  vessel,  stating  the  severity  of  a  voy¬ 
age  by  which  a  ship  has  suffered,  and  showing  that  it 
wras  not  owing  to  the  neglect  or  misconduct  of  the  mas¬ 
ter.— The  protest  is  not,  in  general,  evidence  for  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  vessel  or  his  owners  in  the  English  or  Ameri¬ 
can  courts;  yet  it  is  often  proper  evidence  against  them. 
Prot'estancy,  n.  Protestantism,  (r.) 

ProJ  extant,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  member  of  one  of 
the  various  denominations  of  Christians  which  have 
sprung  from  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  the  Ref¬ 
ormation  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  term  was  as¬ 
sumed,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  reformers  of  North 
Germany,  who,  in  the  year  1529,  formally  protested 
against  a  decree  ot  the  Imperial  Diet  held  at  Spiros,  which 
ordained  that  the  question  between  the  parties  should 
remain  unsettled,  some  restrictions  being  laid  upon  the 
progress  of  the  new  opinions,  until  the  calling  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  council,  the  time  of  which  was  left  uncertain.  The 
Protestants  accordingly  asserted  that  the  decree  was 
unfavorable  and  unjust  to  their  party,  and  claimed  the 
immediate  summons  of  a  lawful  council,  which  they 
knew  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Papacy,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  delay.  In  the  early  period  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  the  principal  Reformed  Churches  were  two,  those 


of  the  followers  of  Luther  and  of  Calvin,  tl»«  partisans  of 
Zwingli  having  become  nearly  identified  with  the  latter. 
Since  that  time  the  number  of  subdivisions  upon  every 
point  of  doctrine  ami  discipline  has  been  infinite.  The 
general  bond  of  union,  however,  among  all.  con¬ 
tinues  to  this  day  to  he  the  assertion  of  private  judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  rejection  of  any  infallible  head  ol  the 
church,  or  ultimate  authority  in  Pope  or  Council. 

— a.  Pertaining  to  Protestants  or  Protestantism. 
ProtVstant  Epis'copal  Church.  This  Christian 
denomination  in  the  U.  Mates  is  directly  descended  from 
the  Church  of  England,  which  doctrinully  claims  to  he 
based  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  interpreted  in  the 
Apostles  and  other  ancient  creeds  of  the  Church  that 
have  been  universally  received,  and  to  have  kept  herself 
aloof  from  all  the  modern  systems  of  faith,  whether  of 
Calvin,  or  Luther,  or  Artuinius,  leaving  her  members 
free  to  enjoy  their  own  opinions  on  all  points  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Scriptures  as  necessary  to  the  soul's  health, 
and  refusing  to  be  narrowed  down  to  any  other  creed 
or  creeds  than  those  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Primitive 
Church.  She  claims  also  to  have  retained  all  that  is 
essential  to  church  organization  in  her  episcopate,  and 
in  her  liturgy  to  have  not  only  a  wise  and  judicious 
compend  of  doctrine  and  devotion,  but  also  one  of  t lie 
most  effectual  of  all  possible  conservative  safeguards  tor 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  The  characteris¬ 
tic  tenets  of  the  Church  of  England,  besides  the  funda¬ 
mental  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  redemption  through 
the  all-sufficient  atonement  once  made  for  all  by  the 
death  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  are  a  regeneration  or 
spiritual  birth  in  baptism,  in  which  the  baptized  be¬ 
comes  a  member  of  the  Church,  and  a  growth  in  grace 
by  the  use  of  the  sacraments  and  ministrations  of  the 
Church  duly  administered  and  duly  received,  made  effi¬ 
cacious  by  the  word  of  divine  truth  and  the  gracious 
influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  freely  given  to  all  who 
duly  seek  and  faithfully  use  them.  The  condition  of 
man  after  the  fall  is  such  that  he  can  do  nothing  accep¬ 
table  to  God  without  preventing  grace;  good  works, 
though  pleasing  to  heaven,  have  no  power  to  put  away 
sin;  works  of  supererogation,  over  and  above  God’s 
commandments,  cannot  he  taught  without  arrogance 
and  impiety.  The  Church  1ms  power  to  decree  rites  or 
ceremonies,  and  to  decide  matters  of  faith  ;  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrines  of  purgatory,  invocation  of  saints, 
and  respect  to  relics  and  images,  are  rejected ;  clergy¬ 
men  are  allowed  to  marry  ;  and  communion  is  to  be 
given  in  both  kinds.  The  number  of  sacraments  is  two — 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Three  clerical  orders 
are  recognized, —  bishops,  priests ,  and  deacons, —  the  first 
deriving  their  office  in  direct  succession  from  the  apos¬ 
tles  by  episcopal  consecration,  and  the  others  receiving 
|  ordination  at  the  hands  of  a  bishop.  Those  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  order  are  entitled  archdeacons, deans,  rectors.  Hears , 
or  curates,  according  to  their  functions.  A  reader  is  a 
layman  licensed  by  the  bishop  to  read  in  a  church  or 
chapel  where  there  is  no  clergyman.  l*arson  signifies 
a  clergyman  in  possession  of  a  parochial  church. —  From 
the  time  of  the  first  congregations  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  America,  in  1607,  to  the  close  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  all  the  clergy  in  the  colonies  were  regarded  as 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  The 
first  American  bishop  was  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury.  who, 
in  1783,  was  consecrated  in  Scotland  as  Bishop  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  All  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  in  the 
United  States  are  associated  in  one  national  body,  called 
the  General  Convention,  which  meets  triennially.  This 
body  is  composed  of  two  houses— the  House  of  Bishops, 
including  the  bishops  of  all  the  dioceses  in  the  country, 
and  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies.  The  clergy 
and  laity,  composing  the  House  of  Deputies,  meet  and 
deliberate  together;  but,  when  required,  vote  sepa¬ 
rately.  and  sometimes  by  dioceses.  The  General  Conven¬ 
tion  directs  the  manner  in  which  the  qualifications  of 
candidates  for  orders  shall  be  estimated  and  determined  ; 
regulates  the  particulars  in  regard  to  the  election  and 
ordination  of  the  orders  of  the  ministry;  defines  the 
nature  of  ecclesiastical  offences,  and  decrees  the  punish¬ 
ment  thereof;  settles  the  particular  form  and  orders  of 
its  common  prayer,  and  publishes  authorized  editions 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  and  directs  the  mode 
and  manner  of  its  intercourse  with  foreign  churches. 
In  all  cases,  the  House  of  Bishops  has  a  negative  upon 
the  House  of  Deputies;  but  when  exercised,  must  be 
communicated  within  a  limited  time  to  that  house.  No 
law  or  canon  can  be  enacted  without  the  concurrence 
of  both  clergy  and  laity;  no  man  can  be  introduced  into 
the  sacred  office  without  testimonials  from  both  orders; 
no  clergyman  be  sent  to  minister  where  he  may  not 
choose  to  go;  no  parish  be  required  to  receive  or  con¬ 
tinue  a  clergyman  obnoxious  to  a  majority  of  the  par¬ 
ishioners  ;  no  man  be  punished  for  any  offence  not  clearly 
defined  by  the  laws  of  the  Church,  nor  in  any  manner 
but  in  that  prescribed  by  the  same,  and  never  without 
an  opportunity  of  a  trial  by  his  peers.  The  salaries  of 
the  clergy  are  determined  by  the  mutual  agreement  of 
minister  and  people.  —  In  1*78  there  were  in  the  U.  S. 
45  dioceses,  62  bishops,  275,018  S.  8.  scholars,  and  281,977 
communicants.  Contributions  for  1877,  $6,734,268. 
Prot  "estan  8  ism,  n.  [Fr.  protestant  is  me.]  The  prin¬ 
ciples  and  religion  of  Protestants. 

Protesta'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  protestatio.]  A  solemn 
declaration  of  a  fact,  opinion,  or  resolution ;  a  solemn 
declaration  of  dissent,  a  protest. 

(Law.)  An  oblique  allegation  or  denial  of  some  fact, 
protesting  that  it  does  or  does  not  exist,  and  at  the  same 
time  avoiding  a  direct  affirmative  or  denial. — Burrill. 
Protest  at  or.  ProtestVr,  n.  One  who  protests; 

one  who  utters  a  solemn  declaration. 
Protest/iugly,  adv.  By  way  of  protesting. 
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Pro  teus,  n.  (Myth,)  A  sea  deity,  who  received  the 
gift  of  prophecy  from  Neptune,  lie  generally  resided 
in  the  Carpathian  Sea,  and  reposed  himself  on  the  shore, 
lie  was  difficult  of  access,  and,  when  consulted,  he  re¬ 
fused  to  give  answers,  l»y  immediately  assuming  differ¬ 
ent  shapes  and  eluding  the  grasp.  Aristeeus  was  in  the 
number  of  those  who  consulted  him,  as  also  Hercules. 

(Zobl.)  A  genus  of  tailed  batrachiaus,  peculiar  to  cer¬ 
tain  subterranean  waters,  or  underground  lakes,  of  the 
Tyrol.  It  is  very  eel-like  in  its  appearance  and  move¬ 
ments,  hut  has  four  short  limbs.  The  waters  in  which 
it  dwells  are  sometimes  dried  up;  and  when  this  hap¬ 
pens  it  buries  itself  iu  the  mud.  They  return  their  ex- 
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Fig.  2168.  —  proteus  anguinus. 
ternal  gills  through  life,  the  lungs  not  being  developed 
sufficiently  to  maintain  respiration  by  themselves. — 
The  name  Proteus  is  also  given  by  many  naturalists  to 
certain  animalcules  remarkable  for  changeful  ness  of 
form;  on  which  account,  also,  as  the  name  P.  has  been 
otherwise  appropriated  in  science,  they  now  receive  the 
generic  name  Amoeba.  They  are  Protozoa ,  and  ranked 
among  the  Rhitopoda. 

Prof  lio'sis,  n.  [From  (Jr.  pro,  before,  and  tithenai,  to 
place.]  ( Eccles .)  A  Credence,  q.  v . 

( Surg.)  Same  as  Prosthesis,  7.  v. 

Protlion  otury,  n.  [Fr .  protonotaire.]  A  title  origi¬ 
nally  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  The  apostolical  prothou- 
otariesof  the  Papal  courts  are  officers  having  precedence 
of  the  other  notaries  or  secretaries  of  the  Roman  chau- 
cery;  the  Papal  notaries  participant  rank  after  bishops, 
but  before  abbots.  —  In  some  of  the  United  States,  an 
officer  who  officiates  as  principal  clerk  of  some  courts. 

Pro  I  hon  ot»ryship,-n.  Theofficeofaprothonotary. 

Pro  (liarax,  n.  [(Jr.,  from  pro,  before,  and  thorax , 
breast-plate.J  (Zobl.)  The  first  segment  of  the  thorax 
in  injects. 

Pro  to.  [Gr.  profns,  first.]  A  prefix  expressing  priorities. 

(Chem.)  See  Chemical  Nomenclature. 

Pro'tocol,  n.  [Fr.  protocole  ;  L.  Lat  protocollum , 
register  of  public  acts,  from  Gr.  prntos ,  first,  and  holla , 
glue.]  A  diplomatic  term,  signifying  the  original  copy 
of  any  despatch,  treaty,  or  other  document. 

— v.  a.  To  form  a  protocol  of. 

— v.  n.  To  make  or  write  protocols. 

Pro'tocoliMt,  n.  One  who  writes  or  forms  a  protocol ; 
a  clerk  or  register. 

Proto's’Clies,  an  eminent  Greek  painter,  who  flour¬ 
ished  about  380  b.  c.,  was  a  native  of  Can u us,  in  Caria, 
a  city  subject  to  Rhodes.  A  considerable  part  of  his 
life  was  passed  in  obscurity,  but  lie  was  at  length 
brought  into  notice  l»y  Apelles  giving  a  large  price  for 
his  pictures.  Ou  the  siege  of  Rhodes  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetea,  Protogenes  is  said  to  have  continued  tran¬ 
quilly  working  at  his  house  in  the  suburbs,  and  Demet¬ 
rius  spared  that  part  of  the  city  for  the  sake  of  the 
famous  artist  and  his  precious  works. 

Pro'tojjine,  n.  [Fr.  protogyne  ;  Gr.  prntos ,  first,  and 
ginesthai,  to  be  born.]  (Min.)  A  porphyritic  rock  in 
which  mica  is  replaced  by  talc  or  steatite. 

Pro'tomsirty  r,  (-mar'tur,)  n.  [Fr.;  Gr.,  from  protos , 
first,  and  martyr. ]  The  first  martyr;  —  applied  to  St. 
Stephen,  tiie  first  Christian  martyr. — The  first  who 
suffers,  or  is  sacrificed  in  any  cause. 

Protomor'pliic,  a.  [Gr.  protos ,  and  morphe ,  shape.] 
(Physiol.)  Applied  to  the  first  stage  of  organized  beings 
intervening  between  the  fecundation  of  the  germ  and 
the  first  appearance  of  the  typical  or  characteristic 
organization  of  the  species. 

Pro'topliiHin,  n.  [Gr.  protos ,  first,  and  plasma,  form, 
from  plaxxtin,  to  mould.]  (Physiol.)  A  term  applied  to 
matter  deposited  over  the  inside  walls  of  a  plant-cell 
subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  cell  itself,  according 
to  Prof.  Huxley.  P  is'acomplex  body,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen, 
which  plays  an  important  part  in  the  formation  and 
organization  of  vegetable  and  animal  life. 

Pro  toplast,  n.  [Gr.  protoplastos ,  from  protos ,  and 
plastos ,  formed,  from  plas&rin,  to  form.]  The  thing  first 
formed  as  a  copy  to  be  followed,  or  imitated  afterwards ; 
a  prototype. 

Protoplasmic,  a.  First  formed. 

Pro'topope,  n.  [From  Gr. protos, first, and  Eng. pope.] 
(Gr.  Church.)  The  chief  pope,  or  the  imperial  confessor; 
an  officer  of  the  supreme  spiritual  court  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  Russia.  —  Wright. 

Pro'tosalt,  n.  [FromGr.  pro/V>.<?,  and  Eng  salt.]  (Chem.) 
An  oxysalt  whose  base  is  a  protoxide.  —  Also,  an  haloid 
and  analogous  salt  containing  only  one  equivalent  of 
its  electro-negative  element  or  component,  as  proto¬ 
chloride  of  tin.  — Miller. 

Prototype,  n.  [Fr. ;  G r.  prototypus,  from  protos.  first, 
and  typos,  a  model,  a  type.]  An  original  type  or  model 
after  which  anything  is  formed;  the  pattern  of  anything 
to  be  engraved,  cast,  Ac.;  exemplar;  archetype. 

Protox'idc,  n.  ( Chem .)  See  Chemical  Nomenclature. 


Protox'idize,  i>.  a.  (Chem.)  To  oxidize  in  the  first 
degree. 

l'rotozo'a,  n.pl,  [Gr.  protos^  and  zbon,  animal.]  (Zo'ul.) 
The  fifth  or  lowest  branch  of  the  animal  kingdom,  in¬ 
cluding  a  large  number  of  , 

animal  beings  of  the  low-  •*  *•  jM 

est  and  simplest  type  of  * 

organization,  called  Otizoa 
by  Cams,  from  their  anal¬ 
ogy  with  the  ova  or  germs 
ofthehighestclasses.  Their 
bodies  consist  either  of  a 
simple  cell  or  of  an  aggre¬ 
gation  of  cells,  each  of 
which  seems  to  retain  its 
independent  existence.  In 
none  of  the  P.  can  a  ner¬ 
vous  system,  or  organs  of 
sense,  be  detected;  and 
except  in  one  group  (tliu  F,0-  2169.— 8POXOK,  IN  action, 
Infusoria ),  there  is  no  trace  ofa  month.  Excepting  the 
sponges  (Fig.  216.J)  they  are  generally  of  very  minute 
size,  and  only  to  be  observed  with  the  microscope;  and 
excepting  a  few  that  inhabit  the  bodies  of  other  ani¬ 
mals,  all  are  aquatic  animals.  They  are  most  generally 
divivided  into  Infusoria,  Rotifera,  and  Rhizopoda, 
q.  v.  See  also  Animalcule. 

Protozo'ic,  n.  (Gaol.)  A  term  applied  to  the  lowest 
system  of  rocks  in  which  the  traces  of  any  organic  struc¬ 
ture  have  been  discovered.  — Hoblyn. 

Protract',  v  a.  [Lat.  protraho,  protractus,  from  pro, 
and  Iraho ,  to  draw.]  To  draw  out  or  lengthen  in  time; 
to  continue;  to  prolong.  —  To  delay;  to  retard;  to  de¬ 
fer  ;  to  put  off  to  a  distant  time. 

(Surveying.)  To  plot,  lay  down,  or  draw  to  a  scale. 

Davies. 

Protracted -meeting,  a  religious  revival,  or  prayer¬ 
meeting,  continued  for  many  successive  days.  (U.  S.) 

Protract'eHIy,  adv.  With  protraction;  tediously. 

Protract'd*,  n.  One  who  protracts  or  lengthens  in 
time. 

Protraction,  n.  [Lat.  protractio.]  Act  of  drawing 
out  or  continuing  in  time  ;  act  of  delaying  the  termina¬ 
tion  ofa  thing. 

( Surveying .)  The  act  or  process  of  plotting,  or  laying 
down  tiie  dimensions  taken  in  the  field.  —  Hutton. 

Protrac'ti%  e,u.  Drawing  out  or  lengthening  in  time 
prolonging;  continuing;  delaying. 

Protract  or,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which  protracts. 

(Surveying.)  An  instrument  used  in  drawing  and 
plotting,  or  laying  down  and  measuring  angles  on  paper, 

(Surg.)  An  instrument  used  to  draw  foreign  bodies 
from  a  wound. 

Protrude',  v.  a.  [Lat.  protrudo,  protrusus ,  from  pro , 
and  trudo ,  to  thrust.]  To  thrust  forward ;  to  drive  or 
force  along.  (R.)  —  To  thrust  out,  as  from  confinement. 

— v.  n.  To  he  thrust  forward  ;  to  shoot  forward. 

Protru'sile,  a.  That  may  be  protruded  and  with¬ 
drawn. 

Protrusion,  (-tru'zhun.)  n.  Act  of  protruding,  or  of 
thrusting  forward  or  beyond  the  usual  limit.  —  The  state 
of  being  protruded. 

Protru'sive,  a.  Thrusting  or  impelling  forward 

Protu'beroEice,  n.  [Fr.]  A  swelling  or  tumor  on  the 
body;  a  prominence;  a  bunch  or  knob. 

Protu'berancy,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  pro¬ 
tuberant. 

Protu  berant,  a.  [L.  Lat.  protuber  ans.]  Prominent 
beyond  the  surrounding  surface. 

Protu'berantly,  adv.  In  a  protuberant  manner. 

Pro t u'berate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  protuberare ,  from  pro ,  and 
tuber ,  a  hump.]  To  swell  or  be  prominent  beyond  the 
adjacent  surface;  to  bulge  out. 

Protubera'tion,  n.  The  act  of  swelling  beyond  the 
adjacent  surface. 

Proud,  a.  [A.  S. prut;  Dan. prud.]  Having  inordinate 
self-esteem;  possessing  a  high  or  unreasonable  conceit 
of  one's  own  excellence,  either  of  body  or  mind:  con¬ 
ceited. —  Splendid;  magnificent;  ostentatious;  exhib¬ 
iting  grandeur  and  distinction.  —  Salacious;  eager  for 
the  male;  —  applied  particularly  to  the  female  of  some 
animals. 

Proud  flesh.  (Med.)  A  fungous  excrescence  of  flesh 
which  arises  in  wounds  or  ulcers.  —  Dunglixon. 

ProudlioBi,  Pibrre  Joseph,  a  celebrated  French  pub¬ 
licist,  was  b.  at  Besatnjon,  in  1809.  Occupied  with  rustic 
labors  in  his  earliest  years,  he  received  gratuitous  in¬ 
struction  at  the  college  of  his  native  town,  and  at  19 
became  a  compositor.  lie  was  employed  in  various 
printing-offices  till  1837,  but  had  found  time  to  think 
and  study,  and  make  considerable  acquirements.  The 
sense  of  the  inequality  of  conditions  among  men,  and 
of  the  social  stigma  attached  to  poverty,  early  weighed 
on  his  mind,  and  gave  permanent  direction  to  his  spec¬ 
ulations  and  endeavors.  In  1840,  after  several  small 
works,  appeared  his  famous  memoir,  entitled,  Qu’est-ce 
que  la  Propriety ?  his  answer  to  this  question,  La  Pro- 
priiti  e'est  le  Vol ,  being  almost  all  that  is  popularly 
known  of  him.  A  second  memoir  on  the  same  subject  ex¬ 
posed  him  to  a  prosecution,  but  )ih  was  acquitted.  After 
the  Revolution  of  February,  1848,  P.  became  editor  of 
Le  Representant  du  Peuple ,  and  attracted  great  atten¬ 
tion  and  popularity  by  his  articles;  so  that,  in  June,  he 
was  chosen  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  for 
the  department  of  the  Seine.  But  he  found  no  hearing 
at  the  tribune,  and  therefore  started  a  newspaper  under 
the  title  of  Le  Peuple ,  which  was  suppressed,  and  re¬ 
appeared  three  times.  In  1849,  he  founded  his  People's 
Bank,  but  being  soon  after  sentenced,  under  the  press 
laws,  to  three  years’  imprisonment  and  a  fine,  he  left 
France,  and  the  bank  was  closed  by  the  government.! 
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Returning  a  few  months  later,  he  submitted  to  his  sen¬ 
tence.  and  was  only  liberated  in  1852.  D.  1866. 

B’l  oml'isli,  a.  Somewhat  proud,  (r.) 

l*rou<riy,  adv.  With  an  arrogant  self-esteem;  in  a 
proud  manner;  haughtily;  ostentatiously;  with  lolty 
airs  or  miem 

Eh'oiid'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  proud. 

RroMihle,  (prnov'a-bl,)  a.  That  may  be  pored. 

■>rov  aldeuess,  n.  The  state  of  being  proved. 

Prov'ably,  ado.  la  a  provable  manner. 

Prove,  (proov,)  u.  a.  [A.S.  pmfian  ;  Ger.  pm  fen,  pro- 
ben;  Fr.  pn nicer,  to  prove,  tprouver,  to  try:  Lat.  pro- 
bare,  to  try,  test.]  To  ascertain,  as  some  unknown  qual¬ 
ity  or  truth,  by  an  experiment, or  by  a  test  or  standard. 
—  To  ascertain  or  render  certain,  as  truth,  reality,  or 
fact,  by  testimony  or  other  evidence;  to  bring  to  the 
test;  to  bring  out  the  truth,  as  by  argument,  induction, 
or  reasoning.  —  To  endure  by  sufleringor  encountering; 
to  experience.  —  To  ascertain  the  genuineness  or  valid¬ 
ity  of,  as  a  will  or  testament. 

— r.  n.  To  make  trial  or  essay.  —  To  be  found,  or  to  have 
its  qualities  ascertained  by  experience  or  trial.  —  To  be 
ascertained  by  the  event,  or  something  subsequent ;  to 
be  found  true  or  correct  by  the  result. 

ProveUi'tor,  «.  [It.  proveditore.]  One  who  uuder- 
tukes  to  procure  supplies  for  an  army;  a  purveyor. 

Prov'en,  part,  of  Prove,  q.  v.  (r.) 

Pro'veil,  a  town  on  the  W.  coast  of  Greenland,  abt.  50 
m.  S.  of  U  per  an  vik. 

Provencal,  (pro-vong'sal,)  a.  [Fr.]  (Geog.)  Relat¬ 
ing  to  Provence. 

— n.  A  native  of  Provence. 

Provencal  iMnguage.  The  language  of  the  Trouba¬ 
dours —  one  of  the  romance  dialects  which  sprung  up 
on  the  decline  of  the  literary  Latin. 

Proven  cal  Islaco<fl,  lies  in  the  Mediterranean,  off 
the  S.  coast  of  Asia  Minor;  Lat.  36°  10'  N.,  Lon. 33°  47'  E. 

Provence,  ( pro'vance ,)  ail  old  prov.  of  the  S.E.  of 
France,  now  forming  the  depts.  of  Bouches-du-lUione, 
Var,  Bassos-Alpes,  and  the  E.  part  of  Vaucluse. 

Prov'ence-rose,  n.  A  variety  of  the  common  rose; 
the  cabbage- rose. 

Prov'eauler,  n.  [Fr.  provende;  It.  provmda,  from 
Lat.  providere,  to  foresee,  to  provide  for  ]  Dry  loud  for 
beasts,  usually  oats,  or  a  mixture  of  meal  and  cut-straw 
or  hay.  —  Provisions;  meat;  food.  (R.) 

Prnver,  (  proov'er,)  n.  One  who  proves  or  tries  ;  that 
which  proves. 

Prov'erb,  n.  [Fr.  proverbe  ;  hnt.proverbium,  from  pro, 
and  verbum ,  a  word.]  A  familiar  saying,  which  has 
been  variously  defined.  In  point  of  form,  there  are  two 
species  of  proverbs;  one  containing  a  maxim  directly 
expressed  in  a  concise  and  familiar  style  ;  the  other,  in 
which  a  maxim  is  expressed  metaphorically,  e.  g.  hon¬ 
esty  is  the  best  policy ,  or  rather  allegorically,  e.  g.  strike 
while  the.  iron  is  hot.  In  point  of  substance,  proverbs 
are  for  the  most  part  rules  of  moral,  or,  still  more  prop¬ 
erly,  of  prudential  conduct.  —  An  enigma;  a  charade; 
a  paradoxical  assertion. — A  bye-word;  —  iu  a  contempt¬ 
uous  sense. 

Prover'hial,  a.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  proverbial  is.]  Men¬ 
tioned  or  comprised  in  a  proverb ;  used,  or  current  as  a 
proverb. 

— Pertaining  to  proverbs;  resembling  or  suitable  to  a 
proverb. 

Provev'biHlasin,  n.  A  proverbial  phrase. 

Prover'bialist,  n.  One  who  speaks  proverbs. 

JProver'bialfly ,  adv.  In  a  proverb;  so  as  to  be  a 
proverb. 

Prov'erbs  of  Koloinon.  (Script.)  One  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  books  of  the  Old  Testament  ascribed  to  Sclomou. 
Tiie  Hebrew  term  translated  proverbs  means  literally  a 
similitude  or  comparison  of  two  objects,  and  this  is  the 
form  that  most  of  them  take.  Solomon,  we  are  told, 
uttered  3,000  proverbs;  but  it  lias  been  doubted  whether 
he  ever  made  any  collection  of  them  in  writing;  and  it 
is  expressly  stated  that  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  be¬ 
ginning  with  chapter  xxv.,  was  written  and  added  by 
order  of  King  Hezekiali.  The  title  shows  the  author 
rather  than  the  compiler.  It  has  hardly  ever  been  con¬ 
tended  that  a  large  share  in  the  composition  of  the  book 
is  to  beascribed  to  the  Wise  King;  and  tiie  divincauthor- 
ity  of  the  book  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  quotations 
made  from  it  in  the  New  Testament.  In  all  ages  this 
book  has  been  regarded  as  a  great  storehouse  of  prac¬ 
tical  wisdom.  It  naturally  divides  itself  into  several 
parts.  The  first  seven  verses  of  the  first  chapter  may 
be  regarded  as  a  heading  to  the  rest  of  the  book.  Then 
begins  the  first  part,  which  constitutes  a  sort  of  proem 
or  exordium,  and  closes  with  the  end  of  the  ninth  chap¬ 
ter.  It  may  be  described  as  a  series  of  connected  ad¬ 
monitions  iii  a  sententious  form,  written  in  the  highest 
style  of  poetry,  and  adorned  with  apt,  beautiful,  and 
striking  illustrations.  Wisdom  is  here  personified  with 
indescribable  majesty  and  grace,  and  love  is  here  incul¬ 
cated,  and  her  rewards  set  forth,  together  with  the  per¬ 
nicious  consequences  that  follow  her  rejection.  The 
second  part,  which  constitutes  the  chief  portion  of  the 
book,  and  is  the  strictly  proverbial  portion,  extends 
from  chap.  x.  to  xxii.  16.  The  proverbs,  about  400  in 
number,  contain  moral  precepts  and  rules  of  life  for 
every  age  and  class  of  men  in  a  clear,  sententious  form. 
Generally,  one  proverb  is  comprised  in  one  short  verse 
of  two  members  or  classes,  forming  a  parallel  opposition 
to  each  other.  Except  in  a  few  cases,  the  grouping  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  accidental.  “They  may  be  compared  to  so 
many  jewels,  put  together  without  any  visible  order  or 
connection,  but  each  shining  with  its  own  peculiar 
beauty;  a  beauty  which  is  increased  rather  than  ob¬ 
scured  by  this  apparently  accidental  association  of  one 
with  another.”  With  chap.  xxii.  17,  a  kind  of  appendix 
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begins,  introduced  by  a  separate  heading.  The  proverbs 
ol'  thin  section  generally  consist  of  two  verses,  ami  some¬ 
times  of  three,  are  constructed  with  less  regularity,  and 
often  without  any  parallelism.  A  second  appendix  be¬ 
gins  at  chap.  xxiv.  23,  denoted  by  the  heading,  “These 
things  also  belong  to  the  wise.”  The  second  main  col¬ 
lection  begins  with  chap  xxv.,  introduced  with  the 
heading,  V  These  are  also  proverbs  of  Solomon,  which 
the  men  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  copied  out.”  The 
proverbs  here,  as  in  the  former  part,  generally  con¬ 
sist  of  one  verse  of  two  parallel  opposing  members;  but 
they  are  less  plain  and  intelligible,  and  frequently  ob¬ 
scure.  They  extend  over  five  chapters.  The  thirtieth 
chapter  contains  the  words  of  Agur,  and  the  thirty-first 
the  counsels  addressed  to  King  Lemuel  by  his  mother. 
Who  these  persons  were  is  not  known.  That  Lemuel  is 
another  name  for  Solomon  is  conjecture  that  has  little 
of  probability  to  support  it. 

Provide',  v.  a.  [Lat.  provider*,  from  pro,  and  rider*, 
to  see  J  To  procure  beforehand  ;  to  get ;  to  collect  or 
make  ready  for  future  use ;  to  prepare. 

— To  furnish  ;  to  supply;  followed  by  with.  —  To  afford. 

— r.  n.  To  procure  supplies  or  means  of  defence,  or  to  take 
measures  for  contracting  or  escaping  an  evil.  —  To  stip¬ 
ulate  previously  ;  to  make  a  previous  conditional  stip¬ 
ulation. 

Provi'ded.  conj.  Upon  these  terms;  this  stipulation 
being  made  ;  stipulated  ;is  a  condition  ;  —  followed  by 
that ;  —  as,  “ prodded  that  you  do  no  outrage.”  — Shaks. 
Prov'idence,  n.  [Fr  ;  It.  providenza;  Lat.  provi¬ 
dent  i  a  ]  Timely  care,  provision,  or  preparation.  —  The 
care  and  superintendence  which  God  exercises  over  his 
creatures; — hence,  also,  God  viewed  iu  this  relation. — 
Prudence ;  frugality ;  reasonable  aud  moderate  care  of 
expense. 

( Theol.)  P.  denotes  not  merely  foresight,  but  rather 
the  superintending  care  with  which  God  watches  over  his 
whole  creation,  more  particularly  the  human  race.  This' 
universe  constantly  depends  upon  the  Deity  for  its  con¬ 
servation,  as  it  did  at  first  for  its  creation.  The  argu¬ 
ments,  therefore,  for  a  providence  are  similar  to  those 
for  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  and  are  derived  from  the 
order  which  we  find  to  prevail  in  all  parts  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  universe,  and  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 
Providence  also  interposes  in  human  affairs  in  a  manner 
which  is  quite  unintelligible  to  us.  Various  divisions 
of  providence  are  adopted,  as  general,  common,  or  ordi¬ 
nary;  that  by  which  God  governs  and  sustains  the  world: 
special,  which  regards  the  church ;  particular ,  which  is 
exercised  for  the  benefit  of  individuals. 
Prov'ideiice,  in  British  N.  America,  a  lake  abt.  Lat. 
65°  N\,  Lon.  113°  W.  —  A  fort  of  British  N.  America,  on 
the  N.  shore  of  Great  Slave  Luke;  Lat.  62°  3(F  N.,  Lon. 
114°  W. 

Prov'idence,  in  Illinois ,  a  post- village  of  Bureau  co., 
abt.  42  m.  N.  of  Peoria. 

Providence,  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Clarke  co.,  abt. 

18  in.  N.N.VV.  of  New  Albany. 

Proviflence,  in  Iowa, a  twp.of  Hardin  co. ;  pop.  1,152. 
Providence*  in  Kentucky ,  a  village  of  Fayette  co., 
abt.  7  m.  S.W.  of  Lexington.  —  A  post-village  of  Hop¬ 
kins  co..  abt.  216  m.  W.S  W.  of  Frankfort. 

P ro v  it! e li ce, or  La ke  P ro v i«l dice,  i n  Louisiana, 
a  post- village,  cap.  of  Carroll  parish,  abt.  430  m.  N.  by 
W.  of  New  Orleans;  pop.  abt.  650. 

Providence,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Boone  co., 
abt.  27  m.  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Prov'idence,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Saratoga 
co. :  pop.  (1870)  1,155. 

Providence,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg  co.,  abt.  15  m.  S.S.  K.  of  Charlotte. 
Providence,  in  Ohio,  a  village  aud  township  of  Lucas 
co.,  abt.  25  m.  S.W.  of  Toledo. 

Providence,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Lancaster 
co.;  pop.  aht.  2.300. —  A  post-borough  and  township  of  Lu¬ 
zerne  co..  abt.  20  m  N.E.  of  Wilkesbarre;  pop.  abt.  5,000. 
Providence*  in  Rhode.  Island,  a  N.  co.,  adjoining 
Massachusetts  on  the  N.  and  E., and  Connecticut  on  the 
W.;  area,  abt.  380  sq.  ni.  Hirers.  Blackstone  and  Paw- 
tuxet  rivers.  Surface,  uneven  ami  broken;  soil,  gen¬ 
erally  fertile,  producing  corn  and  potatoes  in  abund¬ 
ance.  Cap.  Providence.  Pop.  (1870)  149,151 ;  (1875)184,924. 
—A  city,  port  of  entry,  seat  of  justice  of  the  above  co.,  and 
seini-cap.  of  the  State,  on  Providence  River,  unarm  of  Nur- 
ragansett  Bay,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  35  m.  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  43  m.  S.S.W.  of  Boston;  Lat.  41°  49' 
22"  N..  Lon.  71°  24'  48"  W.  The  city  stands  on  elevated 
ground,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  several  substantial  bridges.  The  site  is  very  uneven, 


inland  traffic  and  manufactures.  P.  was  settled  by  1 
Roger  Williams  iu  1636,  aud  in  1619  was  incorporated  as 
a  town.  During  King  Philip’s  War  it  suffered  severely,  | 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  aud  at  one  time  was  almost 
depopulated.  After  the  close  of  the  Revolution  it  begun 
to  improve,  and  has  continued  to  increase  with  remark¬ 
able  rapidity.  Pop.  1187U;  08,906;  (1875)  100,675. 

Provide  lit,  a.  [Lat.  provident.]  Foreseeing  wants 
and  making  provision  to  supply  them ;  exercising  pru¬ 
dence  in  preparing  tor  future  exigencies ;  forecasting; 
careful;  frugal;  economical. 

Providen  tial,  a.  [Sp.  providencidl.]  Effected  by 
the  providence  of  God;  referable  to  divine  providence; 
proceeding  from  divine  direction  or  superintendence. 

Providentially. adv.  By  meansof  God’s  providence. 

Prov'itlently,  adv.  With  prudent  foresight;  with 
wise  precaution  in  preparing  for  the  future. 

Prov'identness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
provident;  prudence. 

Provid'er,  n.  One  who  provides,  furnishes,  or  sup¬ 
plies;  one  who  procures  what  is  wanted. 

Province,  ( prov'ins,)n .  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  provincia, usu¬ 
ally  supposed  to  be  formed  from  pro ,  and  vinco ,  to  con¬ 
quer.]  ( Geog .)  A  division  of  a  kingdom  or  state,  com¬ 
prising  several  cities,  towns,  and  districts,  all  under  the 
same  government,  and  usually  distinguished  by  the  ex- 
teut  either  of  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  A 
province,  among  the  anc.  Romans,  was  a  district  of  con¬ 
quered  country,  governed  by  a  proconsul  or  propraetor, 
aud  called,  therefore, provincia  consularis,  or  prvrtoria. 
But  this  name  was  only  applied  to  lands  lying  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Italy.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  they 
were  divided  into  the  provincise  senatorial or  populaces 
(the  people’s  provinces),  and  the  provinciiv  imperatoris 
(the  emperor’s  provinces).  The  latter  comprise  those 
that  were  most  exposed  to  hostile  inroads,  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  which  was  left  entirely  to  the  emperor. 
In  modern  times,  the  term  has  been  applied  to  colonies, 
or  to  dependent  countries  at  a  distance  from  the 
metropolis,  or  to  the  different  divisions  of  the  kingdom 
itself.  Tims  the  Low  Countries  belonging  to  Austria 
and  Spain  were  styled  provinces;  and  the  different  gov¬ 
ernments  into  which  France  was  divided  previously  to 
the  Revolution  were  also  called  provinces. — Used  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  Anglican  Church  dis¬ 
tinguishes  its  provinces  by  archbishoprics ;  and  in  this 
sense  England  is  divided  into  two  provinces,  namely. 
Canterbury  and  York. 

— In  a  figurative  sense,  the  proper  office  or  business  of  a 
person;  jurisdiction;  power;  authority. 

Prov'ineetowii,  iu  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of 
Barnstable  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  3,864. 

Provin  cial,  a.  [Fr. ;  hut.  provincialis.]  Pertaining 
to  a  province,  or  relating  to  it.  —  Appendant  to  the 
principal  kingdom  or  state.  —  Not  polished;  rude,  as 
accent.  —  Pertaining  to  an  ecclesiastical  province,  or  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  ail  archbishop;  not  (ecumenical. 

— n.  A  person  belonging  to  a  province. 

(Rom.  Cath.  Church  )  A  monastic  superior,  who,  un¬ 
der  the  general  of  his  order,  has  the  direction  of  all  re¬ 
ligious  houses  of  the  same  fraternity  in  agiveu  district, 
called  a  province  of  the  order  —  Wright. 

Provin  ciulism.  n.  [Fr.  provincialism*..]  A  peculiar 
word,  or  manner  of  speaking,  in  a  province  or  district  of 
country  remote  from  the  principal  country,  or  from  the 
metropolis. 

Provin'cialist,  n.  One  who  lives  in  a  province. 

Provinciality,  (-shi-al'i-ty,)  n.  Peculiarity  of  lan¬ 
guage,  manuers,  Ac.,  iu  a  province. 

Provin'cialize,  v.  a.  To  render  provincial. 

P  r o  v  i  n  e',  v.  ti .  [  Fr.  provigner.  ]  To  lay  a  hranc h  of  a  vine, 
or  of  any  tree,  in  the  ground  for  propagation. — Johnson. 

Provins,  ( pro'vnice ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  the 
Seine-et  Marue,  29  m.  E.  of  Melun.  Manuf.  Woollens. 
Pop.  7,500. 

Pro  v  ision.  (-t nsh'un,)  n.  [Lat.  provisio,  from  provideo, 
provisus .]  Act  of  providing,  or  of  making  previous  prep¬ 
aration. —  Things  provided;  preparation;  measures 
taken  beforehand,  either  for  security,  defence,  or  attack, 
or  for  the  supply  of  wants.  —  Stores  provided;  stock; 
victuals;  food;  fare;  all  manner  of  eatables  for  man 
aud  beast.  —  Previous  stipulation;  terms  or  agreement 
made,  or  measures  taken  for  a  future  exigency. 

(Law.)  The  property  which  a  drawer  of  a  bill  of  ex¬ 
change  places  iu  the  hands  of  a  drawee;  as,  for  example, 
by  remittances,  or  when  the  drawrer  is  indebted  to  the 
drawee  when  the  bill  becomes  due,  provision  is  said  to 
have  been  made. — Bouvier. 


To  supply  with  provisions,  or  with  victuals  orfood. 
and  the  streets  are  mostly  built  without  regularity,  but  Provisional,  (-t rizh'un-al,)  a.  [Fr.  prorixionnel.] 
there  are  numerous  fine  edifices,  and  the  city  presents  Provided  for  present  need,  or  for  the  occasion  ;  tempo- 
altogether  a  very  handsome,  substantial  appearance.  It  rarily  established;  temporary. 

is  the  second  city  of  New  England  in  point  of  population.  Provisionally,  adv.  By  way  of  provision;  tempo- 
wealth,  and  commerce.  Among  the  numerous  costly  rarily  ;  for  the  present  exigency, 
and  elegant  structures  are  the  Arcade,  built  in  1828,  at  Provisionally.  a.  Provisional. 

tout  of  $130,000;  “What  Cheer  ”  building,  named  in  Proviso,  n. ;  pi.  Pkovisos.  [From  Lat.  proxnsus,  from 

r  clause  in  any  statute,  agree- 


commemoration  of  the  first  salutation  made  by  the  In¬ 
dians  to  Roger  Williams  and  his  party  of  settlers  on 
landing  at  Slate  Rock;  the  State-House,  Ac.  con¬ 
tains  many  benevolent,  literary,  and  educational  insti¬ 
tutions,  eminent  for  the  improved  and  liberal  manner 
with  w  hich  they  are  conducted.  Roger  Williams  jnirk, 
of  over  luo  a  was  bequeathed  to  the  city  in  1871,  by  a 
descendant  of  Roger  Williams.  The  manufactures  of  P. 
are  various  and  extensive,  consisting  chiefly  of  jewelry, 
machinery,  fire-arms,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  steam 


provider*. ]  An  article 
ineni. contract,  grant,  or  other  writing,  by  which  a  con¬ 
dition  is  introduced  ;  a  conditional  provision  or  stipula¬ 
tion.  It  usually  commences  with  the  words,  provided 
that. 

Proviso,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Cook  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,500. 

Provi'sor,  n.  [Lat.:  Fr. promewr.]  A  provider. — A 
steward  of  a  religious  house. 

Provi'sorily,  ado.  In  a  provisory  manner. 


The  office  or  occupation  of  a  pro- 


engines,  locomotives,  hollow-ware,  edge  tools,  carriages.  Provi'sorsliip,  n. 
boots,  sho«*s,  Ac.  The  Providence  River,  with  the  nn-  visor. 

merous  railroads  centring  here,  afford  almost  unlimited  Provisory,  a.  [Fr.  provisoire.]  Making  temporary 
facilities  for  commerce,  which  was  formerly  very  exten-  provision  :  temporary.  —  Containing  a  proviso  or  condi- 
aive,  but  has  of  late  years  giveu  way  considerably  to  |  tion ;  conditional. 
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Provocation*  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  provocatio,  from  provoro.4] 
Act  of  provoking  or  exciting  anger.  —  Anything  that 
excites  anger  ;  the  cause  of  resentment. 

Provo  cative,  «.  [It.  provocativo.']  Exciting  ;  stim¬ 
ulating  ;  tending  to  awaken  or  incite  appetite  or  passion. 

— n.  Anything  that  provokes;  anything  that  tends  to 
excite  appetite  or  passion  ;  a  stimulant. 

Provo'caliveness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  provoca¬ 
tive. 

Provo'catory,  a.  Provocative;  tending  to  incite  or 
provoke. 

Pro'vo  City,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  town,  cap.  of  Utah 
co.,  abt.  45  m.  S.S.E.  of  Salt  Lake  ;  pop.  abt.  4,U00. 

Pro vok 'able,  a.  That  may  be  provoked. 

Provoke',  v.  a.  [Vt.  prorogue r ;  Lat.  provoco,  from 
pro .  and  voco,  to  call.J  To  call  forth  or  bring  into  ac¬ 
tion;  to  excite;  to  stimulate;  to  arouse.  —  To  make 
angry:  to  incense  ;  to  exasperate;  to  enrage. 

Provok  er,  n.  One  who  provokes,  or  excites  to  an¬ 
ger. — That  which  causes,  or  promotes. 

Provok'injf,  a.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  ex¬ 
citing  resentment ;  tending  to  awaken  passion. 

Provok'ingjy,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  excite 
anger. 

Provost,  (provfust.)  n.  [0.  Fr. ;  A.  S.  profost ;  Fr. 
prtvot ;  Lnt.  prspfiosit us,  from  pr«,  and  pono,  to  put,  to 
place.]  A  person  who  is  appointed  to  superintend  or 
preside  over  something;  a  principal;  a  chief  ruler;  a 
president;  the  executioner  of  an  army;  iu  Scotland, 
the  chief  magistrate  of  a  royal  burgh  or  city. 

Provost-marshal.  (Md.)  An  officer  appointed  in 
camp  to  preserve  good  order  and  discipline,  to  take 
charge  of  prisoners,  and  prevent  crime,  lie  is  intrusted 
with  authority  to  inflict  summary  punishment  on  any 
soldier  or  individual  connected  with  the  army,  whom 
he  may  detect  in  the  actual  commission  of  any  offence 
against  order  and  discipline. 

Prov'ofctsilip,  n.  The  office  of  a  provost. 

Prow,  n.  [Fr.  proue  :  It.  prua  and  proda  ;  Sp.  proa  ; 
Lat.  and  Gr.  prora.]  The  fore  part  of  a  ship. —  Ihe  beak 
or  pointed  cut-water  of  a  xebec  or  galley. 

Prowew,  (proues,)  n.  [Fr.  pmuesse;  It.  prodezza, 
from  prode,  valiant,  from  Lat  pmdest,  he  is  able;  from 
pro, and  sum ,  esse,  to  be.]  Bravery;  particularly,  mili¬ 
tary  bravery;  gallantry;  intrepidity  iu  war;  fearless¬ 
ness  of  danger. 

Prowl,  ( proul,)v.a.  [Fr.  proie  ;  from  Lat.  prsedari ,  to 
plunder.]  To  rove  over  or  about. 

— v.  n.  To  rove  or  wander,  particularly  for  prey,  as  a  wild 
beast. — To  rove  and  plunder ;  to  prey. 

— ti.  A  roving  for  prey.  (Colloq.) 

Prow  l  er,  n.  One  who  roves  abont  for  prey. 

Prox,  n.  A  word  applied  in  Rhode  Island  to  a  ticket, 
or  list  of  candidates  at  elections,  presented  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  for  their  votes. —  Worcester. 

Proximal.  a.  Nearest;  next;  proximate;  —  more 
usually  applied  to  the  nearest  extremity  of  a  bone. 

Prox  imate,  a.  [Lat.  proximus ,  superl.  propier,  near, 
from  prepe,  near.]  Nearest;  next ;  immediate  ;  having 
most  intimate  relation  or  connection. 

P.  analysis.  (C/iem.)  See  Analysis. 

P.  principle. s.  (  Chnn.)  These  are  distinct  compounds 
which  exist  ready  formed  in  animals  and  vegetables, 
such  as  albumen,  gelatin,  fat,  Ac.,  in  the  former;  and 
sugar,  gum.  starch,  resins,  Ac.,  in  the  latter,  which  are 
so  called  without  reference  to  their  ultimate  composition. 

Prox'imately,  adv.  Immediately;  by  immediate 
relation  to,  or  effect  on. 

Proxim'ity,  n.  [Fr.  prorimiti  ;  Lat.  proximitas.] 
State  of  being  next ;  immediate  nearness,  either  in 
place,  blood,  or  alliance. 

Prox'iitno,  ti.  [Lat.]  A  day  of  the  month  next  following. 

Prox'y,  n.  [Contracted  from  0.  Eng.  procuracy,  from 
L.  Lat.  prncuratia.]  The  agency  of  another  w  ho  acts 
as  a  substitute  for  nis  principal ;  agency  of  a  substitute. 
— The  person  who  is  substituted  or  deputed  to  act  for 
another.  —  A  writing  by  which  one  person  authorizes 
another  to  vote  in  his  place. 

(Eng.  Law.)  Every  peer,  spiritual  or  temporal,  can 
constitute  another  lord  of  parliament,  of  the  same  order 
with  himself,  his  proxy,  to  vote  for  him  iu  his  absence; 
but  proxies  cannot  be  used  wdien  the  house  is  in  com¬ 
mittee,  nor  in  any  judicial  cause. 

— v.  7i.  To  vote  or  act  by  proxy,  or  by  the  agency  of  an¬ 
other.  (r.)  See  Representation  of  Minorities,  iu  Sup¬ 
plement. 

Prox'y  ship,  n.  The  agency  or  office  of  a  p.oxy. 

Prude,  n.  [Fr. :  Lat.  prudens,  from  providens,  from 
providere,  to  foresee.]  A  woman  of  affected  or  over¬ 
sensitive  modesty  or  reserve ;  one  who  is  over-scrupu¬ 
lous  or  sensitive.  —  Webster. 

— A  woman  affectedly  or  excessively  prudent ;  a  woman 
of  great  reserve,  coy  ness,  affected  stiffness  of  manners, 
or  scrupulous  nicety. 

Pru'dence,  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  prudmza;  Lat.  prudrntia.] 
The  quality  of  being  prudent;  providence;  the  habit 
of  at  all  times  acting  with  deliberation,  judgment,  and 
forethought ;  wisdom  applied  to  practice;  caution  ;  dis¬ 
cretion. 

Pru  dent,  a.  [Lat  prudens.  contracted  from promtois.] 
Provident;  dictated  or  directed  by  prudence;  practi¬ 
cally  wise. — Careful  of  the  consequences  of  enterprises, 
measures,  and  actions  ;  careful  not  to  act  w  hen  the  end 
is  of  doubtful  utility,  or  probably  impracticable:  judi¬ 
cious;  discreet. —  Practising  economy  or  frugality. 

Prntfen'tial.  a.  Proceeding  from  prudence;  dictated 
or  prescribed  by  prudence.  —  Exercising  prudence  ; 
politic. 

— n.  Whatever  pertains  to.  or  requires  the  exc*rcise  of 
prudence;  —  generally  used  in  the  pluraL — A  maxim 

I  of  prudeuce  aud  practical  w'isdom. 
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PriKlen'tlaltat*  n.  Ose  who  is  actuated  by  pruden¬ 
tial  motives,  (a.) 

Pr mien  tially,  adv .  In  conformity  with  prudence; 
prudently. 

I*rii<l<kiitiiis«  Aurelius  Clkmentius,  ( pru-den'shi-u*,) 
a  Latin  poet,  who  was  successively  an  advocate, a  magis¬ 
trate,  and  a  soldier,  and  distinguished  himself  in  all  these 
professions.  His  Latin  poems  were  printed  by  Elzevir 
in  1667,  with  the  notes  of  lleiusius.  Flourished  in  the 
4th  century. 

Pru  dently,  adv.  With  prudence;  with  due  caution 
or  circumspection ;  discreetly;  wisely;  with  frugality ; 
economically. 

Prud'ery,  n.  [Fr.  pruderie.]  Affected  prudence  or 
scrupulousness;  excessive  nicety  in  conduct;  affected 
reserve  or  gravity;  coyness. 

Priid'homme.  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  homo  prudms , 
prudent  man.]  (Fr.  Cbm  Law.)  A  council  was  estab- 
lished  in  1452,  by  King  Rene,  to  decide  disputes  between 
the  fishermen  of  Marseilles.  Louis  XI.  allowed  the 
citizens  of  Lyons  to  appoint  a  prud'homme  to  settle 
questions  that  might  arise  between  merchants  attending 
the  Fair  in  1464.  Napoleon  I.,  by  a  decree  dated  March 
18,  ISO),  established  a  council  of  9  members  at  Lyons  to 
arbitrate  between  workmen  and  employers,  masters  and 
apprentices.  A  council  of  prwThommes  was  established 
at  Paris  in  1844,  three  more  in  1847  ;  and  several  have 
since  been  formed  in  various  parts  of  France. 

Prud  i*!i.  a.  Partaking  of  prudery;  affectedly  grave; 
very  formal,  precise,  or  reserved. 

Prud'itthly,  adv.  In  a  prudish  manner. 

Priii'nu,  n.  [Iitt  1  II  oarfrost. 

Pru'inose,  Pru'inens  a.  Frosty. 

Prune,  v.  a.  [Fr.  prnvigner ,  to  lay  branches  of  vine  in 
the  ground  to  take  root  ]  To  l«*p  or  cut  off.  as  the  super¬ 
fluous  branches  of  trees,  to  make  them  hear  better  fruit, 
or  grow  higher,  or  to  give  them  a  more  handsome  and 
regular  appearance. —  To  clear  from  anything  super¬ 
fluous:  to  dress;  to  trim. 

— tv  n.  To  dress;  to  prink  ;  —  used  in  contempt  or  ridicule. 

— v.  The  dried  fruit  of  the  plum-tree  (Prunus  domestica). 
The  very  fine  kind,  which  are  sold  in  highly  ornamental 
boxes,  are  called  French  Plums,** r  Table  Plums.  These 
are  a  larger  and  very  sweet  variety,  called  Catkerina. 
They  are  carefully  prepared,  being  gathered  by  band 
and  separately  dried. 

PruiieriA,  n.  [Probably  from  Ger.  brdune ,  quinsy, 
croup]  {Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Labiacae. 
Only  one  species  is  fouud  in  N.  America,  P.  vulgaris , 
popularly  known  as  Blue-curls  or  Self-heal,  a  plant  very 
frequent  in  moist  and  barren  pastures  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana.  It  lias  oblong-ovate  stalked  leaves,  and  violet- 
blue  flowers,  very  dqn*cly  whorled,  so  as  to  form  an 
imbricated  oblong  spike.  It  was  at  one  time  in  con¬ 
siderable  repute  as  a  febrifuge.  It  is  mildly  aromatic 
ami  slightly  astringent. 

{Anal.)  The  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Prunella-salt.  Fused  nitre,  moulded  into  cakes  or 
balls,  used  for  chemical  purposes.  —  Maunder. 

Pru  nul'ln,  Prunkl'lo, n.  [Fr .pruned*;  L.  Lat .brunefa, 
cloth  made  of  dyed  wool.]  A  smooth  woollen  stuff, 
generally  Mack,  used  for  making  shoes  or  garments. 

Pru  nol'lo,  n.  [Fr.  prunelle,  dimin.  of  prune.]  A  kind 
of  plum. 

Pru  u'er,  n.  One  who  prunes  or  removes  what  is  super¬ 
fluous. 

Prune'-tree,  n.  (Hot.)  The  Prunus  domestica.  See 
Prunus. 

Pru  ii if’eroiis,  a.  [Lat.  prununt ,  a  plum,  and  ferre , 
to  bear.]  Plum-bearing. 

Pru  il 'in?,  n.  (  Arboriculture .)  The  art  of  cutting  off 
parts  of  plants,  and  more  especially  of  trees  ami  shrubs, 
in  order  to  strengthen  those  which  remain,  or  to  bring 
the  tree  or  plant  into  some  particular  form  calculated 
to  increase  particular  product*.  Pruning,  therefore, 
varies  according  to  the  kind  of  plant  or  tree  to  be 
pruned,  and  according  to  the  object  in  view. 

Priiu'iu?-liiMik.  Prun'ino-kvife,  n.  A  hook  or 
knife  used  in  lopping  or  pruning  trees. 

Priiii'iii?-3l>eiirs,  n.  pi.  Shears  used  for  pruning 
trees.  Ac. 

prll mm.  n.  (Hot.)  The  Plum,  a  genus  of  plants, 
order  Rosacea,  sub-order  A  mygdaUse  or  Drupacea.  The 
common  Plum,  P.  domestica ,  and  other  varieties,  pro¬ 
duce  the  well-known  fruits  called  Plums,  Green-gages, 
and  Damsons.  The  stone  of  the  fruit  is  sharp-pointed 
at  each  end,  with  a  "longitudinal  furrow  passing  all 
round,  and  a  smooth  surface.  The  fruit  is  covered 
with  a  fine  bloom,  and  the  young  leaves  rolled  up. 
Cultivated  plums  vary  greatly  in  the  size,  form,  color, 
and  fl  ivor  of  the  fruit.  The  fruit  of  some  varieties,  as 
the  White  magnumbonumA*  2  inches  long,  while  others, 
as  P.  myrobalana  (Fig.  2170),  are  not  quite  1  inch;  and 
a  single  fruit  of  the  one  is  equal  to  at  least  eight  or  ten 
of  the  oth»*r.  The  best  varieties  of  P.  are  among  the 
most  delicious  dessert  fruits.  Among  these,  the  Green¬ 
gage  (Reine  Claude  of  the  French),  is  unsurpassed,  both 
in  sweetness  and  flavor.  The  inferior  varieties  are  used 
in  pies,  conserves,  and  sweetmeats.  Some  of  them  are 
very  austere.  In  moderate  quantity,  plums  are  whole¬ 
some  enough  :  hut  excess  in  the  use  of  them  is  very  apt 
to  produce  colic,  diarrhoea,  and  cholera.  The  danger  is 
greater  if  they  are  eaten  before  being  perfectly  ripe.  A 
very  pleasant  wine  is  made  from  plums:  and  in  some 
parts  of  Europe  a  strong  spirit  is  distilled  from  them 
after  fermentation  :  but  for  this  purpose  they  are 
mixed  in  the  S.  of  France  with  honey  and  flour,  and  in 
Hungary  with  apples.  — The  dried  fruit,  variously 
known  as  Dried  Plum  or  French  Plum,  and  Prune  (q.  t\), 
is  much  used  for  dessert;  and  the  somewhat  austere 
fruit  of  the  St.  Julien  Plum,  cultivated  in  the  south  of 


France,  becomes,  when  dried,  the  Medicinal  Plum,  used 
as  a  mild  laxative.  —  P.  spinosa ,  the  Black  Thorn  or 
Sloe,  is  a  thorny  shrub,  12-15  feet  high,  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  found  in  Pennsylvania  in  hedgerows  uud  cul- 


Fig.  2170.  —  prunes  myrobalana. 


tivated  grounds.  The  Wild  Bullace-tree,  P.  insititia , 
also  a  native  of  Europe,  naturalized  in  some  parts  of 
Massachusetts,  has  a  black  fruit,  covered  with  a  yellow 
bloom.  —  P.  Armenian  a,  the  Apricot,  a  native  of  Ar¬ 
menia,  is  a  middle-sized  tree  of  15-20,  or  even  30  feet 
high,  with  ovate,  acuminate,  and  cordate,  smooth, 
doubly-toothed  leaves  on  long  stalks;  solitary;  sessile; 
white  flowers,  which  appear  before  the  leaves;  and  fruit 
resembling  the  peach  —  roundish,  downy,  yellow,  and 
ruddy  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  with  yellow  and  juicy 
flesh.  The  apricot  was  brought  into  Europe  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  since  the  days  of  the  Romans 
has  been  diffused  overall  its  western  countries.  In  this 
country,  it  is  but  occasionally  cultivated  in  gardens. 

Pru  rience,  Pru'riency,  n.  An  itching,  longing 
desire  or  appetite  for  anything. 

1’rti'ricait,  a.  [Lat. prur iens,  from  prurire,  to  itch.] 
Itching;  uneasy  with  desire. 

l*i*uri?'inoiis,  a.  [Lat.  pruriginosus.]  Tending  to 
prurigo. 

Prurigo,  n.  [Lat.,  an  itching,  from  prur  ire,  to  itch.] 
(Med.)  A  genus  of  cutaneous  diseases,  the  character¬ 
istic  symptoms  of  which  are  a  severe  itching,  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  irruption  of  papulee  of  nearly  the  same 
color  as  the  adjoining  cuticle.  The  term  is  also  care¬ 
lessly  applied  to  irritation  of  various  parts  of  the  body 
from  other  causes,  as  from  vermin,  worms,  Ac. 

Prussia,  ( prush’ah ,)  a  powerful  European  kingdom,  or 
rather  empire,  if  we  may  apply  the  term  to  the  many 
important  and  nominally  independent  states  under  her 
sovereignty,  which,  combined,  form  what  is  politically 
known  as  The  North  German  Confederation.  (See 
Germvny.)  P.,  situated  between  the  49th  and  56th 
parallels  of  N.  Lat.,  and  the  6th  and  23d  deg.  E.  R>u.,is 
bounded  N.  by  the  Baltic  and  Denmark,  E.  by  Russia 
and  Poland,  S.  by  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Wnrtemburg,  and 
Baden,  W.  by  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. — Pol.  Div. 
The  kingdom  of  P.,  as  constituted  in  the  year  1866,  con¬ 
sists  of  the  following  grand  divisions  : 


Original  Provinces. 

Area  Png. 
sq.  m. 

(k69.  j  Cap' 

Prussia  proper,  or  E.and  ) 

24.880 

3,023,7*9  S  Konigsberg, 

Posen  (Grand  Duchy  of).. 

11.330 

1.537.338  Posen . 

12,130 

1 .445,635  Stettin. 

15.666 

3,449.075  Breslau. 

15.505 

2.709,866  Berlin. 

9,7  29 

2.001.456  Magdeburg. 

7.771 

1.703.992  Munster. 

10,289 

3,247,502  Cologne. 

Hohenzollern,  and  ) 

64,632  5  Heebinpn. 

107.757 

19,183.285 | 

Annexed  in  1866 

14  846 

1.937,637  Hanover. 

Duchies  of  Sehle»wig-Hol- 

stein,  and  Lauenburg.... 

7.4H 

1,004,473  Kiel. 

se-Cas«**l . 

4,430 

770,569  Cassel. 

fort-on-the-  Main . 

43 

97,426  Frankfort. 

Hesse-Nassnu  (former 

Duchy  of  Nassau) . 

1,802 

1,379,745  M  iesbaden. 

Hesse-Homhnrg . 

106 

26,000 1  Homburg. 

Detached  portions  of 

Bavaria . 

291 

79,075  >Coblentz. 

“  Hesse- Darmstadt 

377 

)  > 

Total . 

137.066 

24.478.210  See  Supp’t. 

The  principal  part  of  the  Prussian  dominions  lies  con¬ 
tinuously  along  the  S.  shore  of  the  Baltic,  between 
Russia  and  Mecklenburg,  comprising  the  N.  part  of 
what  was  formerly  Poland,  and  most  part  of  the  N.  of 
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Germany.  The  inland  frontier  of  this  part  of  the  inon* 
archy  on  the  E.  and  S.  is  sufficiently  connected  ;  but  on 
the  YV.  side  it  is  very  rugged,  some  small  iudependcL' 
states  being  almost  entirely  sunotmdod  by  Prussian 
territory.  But,  exclusive  of  this  major  portion  of  the 
kingdom,  there  is  an  extensive  outlying  belt  of  country 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  divided  into  the  provs.  pf 
Westphalia  and  the  Rhine.  Some  detached  territories  in 
Saxony,  the  principalities  of  liohouzollerii  in  Wurteni- 
berg,  and  the  united  duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein  and 
Lunenburg,  forming  the  lower  portion  of  the  Danish 
peninsula  between  the  North  and  Baltic  seas,  also 
lorin  component  parts  of  this  extensive  monarchy. 
From  tin*  extreme  E.  frontier  of  V.  to  Aix-la  Chapelh* 
in  an  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.  direction,  the  distance  i»  about 
775  m.,  and  from  the  promontory  on  the  Baltic  above 
Stralsund,  to  the  extreme  S.  frontier  of  Silesia,  in  a 
N.K.  and  S.W.  direction,  the  distance  is  404  m.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  irregularity  of  the  frontier,  and  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  other  states,  these  measurements  give  no 
estimable  information  as  to  the  real  extent  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  — Gen.  Desc.  The  surface  of  the  Prussian  states  is 
generally  flat.  With  the  exception  indeed  of  part  of  the 
Harzgebirge  (or  Iiartz  Mountains),  in  the  prov.  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  the  Teutoburgerwald ,  and  some  other  ranges  in 
Westphalia  and  Saxony,  the  volcanic  district  in  it  and 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  the  Ric>engebirge  (Giants’  Moun¬ 
tains),  on  the  S.W.  confines  of  Silesia,  there  is  no  either 
tract  that  is  more  than  hilly.  P.  is.  in  fact,  a  country 
of  vast  plains,  and  in  most  parts  so  very  level,  that  many 
marshes  and  small  lakes  have  been  formed  by  the  inun¬ 
dations  ot  tin*  rivers.  The  K  .  or  principal,  division  of 
the  monarchy  slopes  Imperceptibly  fiom  the  S.  frontier 
towards  the  Baltic,  the  shores  of  whichare  lowand  sandy. 
Soil.  The  quality  of  the  soil  is  very  various.  In  Bran¬ 
denburg  and  Pomerania  it  is  generally  poor;  in  many 
parts,  indeed,  it  consists  of  tracts  of  loose  barren  sand,  di¬ 
versified  with  extensive  heaths  and  moors:  but.  in  other 
parts,  particularly  along  the  rivers  and  lakes,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  meadow,  marsh,  and  other  comparatively 
rich  land.  In  Ducal  P.  and  Prussian  Poland,  including 
the  prov.  of  Posen,  the  soil  consists  generally  of  Mack 
earth  and  sand, and  is,  in  many  parts,  very  superior.  But 
Silesia,  and  the  Saxon  and  Rhenish  prove.,  are  naturally, 
perhaps,  the  most  productive.  The  plain  of  Magdeburg, 
on  the  left  bank  ot  i  lie  Elbe  is,  perhaps,  the  most  fertile 
and  best  cultivated  district  of  the  kingdom. —  Rivers. 
Lakes,  dc.  P.  is  extremely  well  watered  The  Rhenish 
provs.  are  traversed  by  the  Rhine,  while  the  E.  frontier 
is  partly  formed  by  the  Weser.  The  Elbe  intersects  the 
Saxon  provs.:  the  Oder,  which  is  almost  entirely  a  Prus¬ 
sian  river,  runs  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
monarchy,  from  the  S  frontier  of  Silesia  to  the  Isle  of 
Usedom,  where  it  falls  into  the  Baltic.  Polish  Prussia 
(or  Posen)  is  watered  by  the  Wart  ha;  W.  Prussia  by  the 
Vistula;  and  Ducal,  or  E.  Prussia,  by  the  Pregel  and 
Niemen.  And,  besides  the  above,  there  are  many  other 
large  streams,  as  the  Eins,  Moselle,  Spree,  Havel,  Netz, 
Ac.  Owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  country  through 
which  they  flow,  none  of  the  great  rivers  are  interrupted 
by  cataracts,  and  they  are  all  navigable  —  the  Rhine, 
Elbe,  and  Vistula,  throughout  their  whole  course  in  the 
Prussian  dominions ;  the  Oder  is  navigable  for  barges 
as  far  as  Ratibor  in  S.  Silesia,  and  the  Regel  and  Niemen 
to  a  considerable  distance  inland.  The  establishment 
of  steam-packets  on  these  rivers,  and  the  freeing  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  from  the  oppres¬ 
sive  tolls  and  regulations  by  which  it  was  formerly  ob¬ 
structed,  have  already  been,  and  will  no  doubt  continue 
to  be,  of  vast  service  to  the  country.  Canals  have  also 
been  constructed  connecting  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the 
Vistula;  so  that  goods  shipped  at  Hamburg  maybe 
conveyed  by  water  to  Dantzig  and  conversely.  Lakes 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  particularly  in  E.  Prussia 
and  Pomerania.  There  are  also  along  the  coast  several 
large  hays,  or  rather  lagoons,  communicating  with  the 
sea  by  narrow  mouths,  and  possessing  more  of  the 
character  of  fresh-water  lakes  than  of  arms  of  the  sea. 
They  are  denominated  huffs ,  the  principal  being  the 
Curische  Huff  and  the  Frische  Half,  on  the  coast  of  Ducal 
Prussia,  and  the  huff  at  the  month  of  the  Oder.  Prus¬ 
sia  has  4  naval  ports,  at  Kiel,  Dantzig.  Stralsund,  and 
Jahde  on  the  N.  Sea  (purchased  from  Oldenburg  in 
1854).  Besides  these  she  possesses  the  commercial  sea¬ 
ports  of  Merncl,  Kdnigsberg,  Pillau,  Stettin,  and  Swine- 
munde;  also  those  of  Hamburg  and  Altona,  both  of 
which  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  monarchy.  —Clitn. 
The  climate  of  P.  is  not  less  various  than  the  soil. 
Along  the  Baltic  it  is  moist, and  in  E.  Prussia,  especially, 
the  winter  is  long  and  severe.  It  is  also  harsh  in  the  8. 
parts  of  Silesia,  contiguous  to  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 
In  N.  Silesia,  Brandenburg, and  the  Saxon  and  Rhenish 
provs..  ’t  is  comparatively  mild.—  Min.  The  in  in.*  rn  logi¬ 
cal  products  of  /*.  are  rich  and  various.  Iron  b  tlmon* 
most  generally  diffused;  it  is  very  extensively  wrought 
in  Silesia  principally  on  account  of  the  crown,  hut  also 
by  private  individuals.  The  trade  and  industry  of  Hie 
kingdom  is  much  fostered  by  its  wealth  in  cToal.  which 
ia  sufficient  not  only  to  supply  its  own  wants,  but 
serve- as  an  important  article  of  export  into  all  parts 
of  S.  Germany,  as  well  as  to  France  and  Switzerland. 
The  greatest  coal-mines  are  on  the  river  Ruhr,  on  the 
Lower  Rhine,  and  next  in  importance  are  those  on  the 
river  Sarr,  and  in  Upper  Silesia.  The  total  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  mineral  is  estimated  at  28,000,000  tons. 
Salt,  which  is  a  government  monopoly,  is  produced  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  Saxon  provs.,  which  also  yield  considerable 
quantities  of  copper,  and  some  silver.  Silesia  furnishes 
annually  large  quantities  of  zinc,  lead,  and  tin.  Amber 
has  been  long  known  as  a  product,  principally  formed 
along  #he  low  narrow  tongue  of  land  between  the 
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Ctirlsche  HnflT  and  the  sea. — Zobl.  Wolves  and  wild  boars 
continue  to  exist  in  considerable  number*  in  some  parts 
of  the  Prussian  states. — Agric.  Wheat,  rye,  buck  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  potatoes,  with  flax  and  hemp,  form  the  chief 
products  of  Prussian  farm  husbandry.  About  700, 000 
eimers  of  very  fair  wine  are  annually  grown  in  the  Rhen¬ 
ish  prove.  Rye  need  to  he  in  7*  an  article  of  universal 
consumption,  occupying  the  same  place  therethat  Indian 
corn  oceupies  in  tin*  U  States, wheat  in  England,  and  pota¬ 
toes  in  Ireland.  But  of  late  years  it  lias  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  superseded  by  t lie  potato, thecultureof  which  has 
increased  with  a  rapidity  to  which  there  is  no  parallel.  It 
now.  in  fact,  forms  the  principal  dependence  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population.  The  usual  agricultural 
course  is  to  fallow  every  third  year,  taking  either  first  a 
crop  of  rye.  and  then  wheat,  or  conversely.  Flax  and 
hemp  are  cultivated  for  domestic  use,  and  also  for  sale, 
in  all  parts  of  the  monarchy,  but  especially  in  Silesia. 
The  best  flax  is  made  from  foreign  seed,  the  seed  produced 
at  home  being  used  to  make  oil-cake.  Tobacco,  hops, 
madder,  and  other  plants  used  in  dyeing,  are  also  raised. 
Chicory  is  largely  cultivated.  Beet-root  plantations  are 
very  extensive,  and  have  recently  made  great  progress, 
especially  in  Saxony  and  Silesia.  Except  on  the  crown 
estates  th**re  are  few  farms.  Most  considerable  landed 
proprietors  are  accustomed  to  manage  their  estates  by 
Stewards;  and  t he  smaller  occupiers  of  lands  are,  in 
most  cases,  all  proprietors.  Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep 
are  raised  everywhere  throughout  the  monarchy.  Tin* 
breed  of  the  latter  has  been  of  late  years  an  object  of 
much  attention,  particularly  in  Brandenburg,  Saxony, 
and  Silesia,  and  some  other  prove,  and  lias  become  su¬ 
perior  even  to  that  of  Spain.  Wool  now  constitutes  in 
point  offact  the  principal  articleof  export  from  Germany. 
J\ contains,  in  round  numbers,  1,600, 000 horses,  8,000 asses 
and  mules,  5,500, 000 ox eti,  16.400.000 sheep,  670,000 gouts, 
and  2,000.000  swine.  Manuf.  Though  more  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  than  a  manufacturing  country,  I*.  hits  greatly 
distinguished  herself,  particularly  of  late  years,  in  various 
brandies  of  manufacture.  The  Rhenish  provs.,  and  Sax¬ 
ony  and  Silesia,  are  the  districts  most  prominent  in  this 
dept.  Linens  ami  coarse  woollens  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  are  made  in  every  village,  and.  indeed,  in  most 
cottages  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  total  value  of 
the  linen  stuff's  annually  fabricated  is  estimated  at  from 
BO.000,000  to  60,000.000*  rix-dollars,  of  which  a  fourth 
part  is  exported.  Large  quantities  of  silk  and  cotton 
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goods,  and  linens,  are  produced  in  Elherfeld,  and  other 
towns  of  the  Rhine  provs  Very  superior  broadcloth  is 
largely  maun factn red  at  Kupeti,  Maltnedy,  Berlin,  and 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  l\  occupies  a  respectable  rank  as  a 
producer  of  the  useful  metals,  more  especially  pig- and 
bar-iron.  The  articles  of  hardware  made  at  Iserlolin, 
Ilagen,  Soliugen,  OIpe,  and  Essen,  enjoy  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  but  are  inferior  to  the  cast-iron  fabrics,  whether  of 
fancy,  ornament,  or  utility,  produced  at  Berlin.  Por¬ 
celain,  jewelry,  watches,  and  carriages  are  also  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  latter  city  on  a  most  extensive  scale. 
Vast  numbers  of  hooks  annually  issue  from  the  presses 
ofBerlin  and  Halle.  Beer  and  spirits  are  very  extensively 
produced,  and  consumed  in  vast  quantities  in  all  parts 
of  the  monarchy.  —  Com.  The  exports  from  l\  consist 
principally  of  grain,  wool,  timber,  Westphalian  hams, 
zinc,  flax,  bristles,  salted  provisions,  and  other  articles 
of  raw  produce;  with  linens  and  woollens,  cloths, 
silks,  wares,  iron,  hardware,  jewelry,  watches  and 
wooden  docks.  Prussian-blue, spirits,  and  beer.  The  im¬ 
ports  consist  chiefly  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial 
products,  raw  cotton  and  cotton-twist  and  stuffs,  indigo 
and  other  dye-stuffs,  spices.  French  ami  other  wines, 
coals  for  tiie  use  of  the  ports  of  the  Baltic, and  salt  The 
commercial  statistics  of  the  country  are  included  in  the 
art.  Zollverkin,  q  v.  —  Railroads.  I*  has  a  very  large 
and  complete  system  of  railways.  Of  these,  six  lines  — 
the  most  Important  that  from  Frankfort-on-the-Odei*  to 
Kfinigsherg  and  the  Russi  m  frontier,  101  German  miles 
long — ape  State  property;  and  15  others  are  under 
govt,  control,  having  been  partly  constructed  by  State 
loans  or  subventions.  The  guarantees  undertaken  by 
the  Prussian  govt,  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  pri¬ 
vate  railroads  in  the  kingdom  are  to  the  total  amount 
of  106,780,000  thalers,  or  about  $75,000,000.  The  State 
railways  form  an  important  source  of  public  revenue. 
In  the  Atianciul  estimates  for  the  year  I860,  the  gen¬ 
eral  receipts  of  the  State  lines  were  stated  at  31.116,305, 
and  the  expenditure  at  20,762,137  thalers,  showing  a 
surplus  of  13,354,168  thalers.  The  total  length  of  rail¬ 
ways  in  the  former  kingdom  of  Hanover  amounted  to 
550  Eng.  miles  in  1867,  the  whole  of  which  are  State 
property. — Shipping.  The  total  number  of  vessels  which 
entered  Prussian  ports  in  1868  was  44,665,  exhibiting  a 


total  burthen  of  1,580, 90S  lasts  of  2  tons  each  ;  the  clear¬ 
ances,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  an  aggregate  of 
47,330  vessels,  or  I,*  07,434  lasts;  two-t birds  being  Prus¬ 
sian  bottoms.  —  Const,  and  (Jm  t.  The  present  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom,  granted  by  Frederi  k  William  1\. 
in  1850,  has  since  been  considerably  modified.  Its  funda¬ 
mental  laws  vest  the  execution  and  part  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  authority  in  a  king  of  the  house  of  Hohenxollern, 
who  attains  his  majority  upon  accomplishing  his  18th 


year.  The  crown  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line  only, 
according  to  the  rights  of  primogeniture.  In  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  govt.,  t lie  king  is  assisted  by  a  council  of 
ministers,  appointed  and  dismissed  by  royal  decree.  The 
legislative  authority  the  king  shares  with  a  representa¬ 
tive  assembly,  composed  of  two  Chambers,  the  first 
called  the  I  ferre.u  ha  us,  or  House  of  Lords,  and  the  seeoml 
the  Abgeordnetenhaus ,  or  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  as¬ 
sent  of  the  king  and  both  chambers  is  requisite  for  all 
laws.  Financial  projects  and  estimates  must  first  be 
submitted  to  the  Lower  Chamber,  and  be  either  ac¬ 
cepted  or  rejected  “  m  bloc ”  by  the  Upper  House.  Tin- 
right  of  proposing  laws  is  vested  in  the  king  ami  in 
both  chambers.  Projects  of  law  rejected  by  either 
chamber,  or  by  t lie  king,  cannot  he  reproduced  during 
the  same  session.  The  first  chamber  is  composed  of, 
first,  the  princes  of  the  royal  family  who  are  of  age. 
including  the  scions  of  the  formerly  sovereign  families 
of  Holienzollern-Ilechingen  and  llohenzollern-Sigmar- 
itigeu;  secondly,  tiie  chiefs  of  the  mediatized  princely 
houses,  recognized  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  to  the 
number  of  sixteen  in  Prussia;  thirdly,  the  heads  of 
the  territorial  nobility  formed  by  tiie  king,  and  num¬ 
bering  some  50  members;  fourthly,  a  number  of  life 
peers,  chosen  by  tiie  king  among  the  class  of  rich  land¬ 
owners.  great  manufacturers,  and  national  celebrities; 
fifthly, 8  titled  noblemen  elected  in  the 8  original  provs. 
of  1\ ,  by  the  resident  landowners  of  all  degrees;  sixthly, 
tin*  representatives  of  tiie  universities,  tiie  heads  .of 
“chapters,”  and  the  burgomasters  of  towns  with  above 
50,oi.0  inhabitants;  and  seventhly, an  unlimited  number 
of  members  nominated  by  the  king  for  life,  or  for  a 
more  or  less  limited  period.  The  second  chamber  con¬ 
sists  of  432  members — 350  for  the  old  kingdom,  and  the 
rest  added  in  1867  to  represent  the  newly-annexed 
provs.  Every  Prussian  who  has  attained  his  25th  year, 
and  is  qualified  to  vote  for  tiie  municipal  elections  of 
his  place  of  domicile,  is  eligible  to  vote  as  indirect 
elector.  Persons  who  are  entitled  to  vote  for  municipal 
elections  in  several  parishes,  can  only  exercise  tiie  right 
of  indirect  elector,  or  urwahler ,  in  one.  One  direct 
elector,  or  wa  hi  maim,  is  elected  for  every  complete  num¬ 
ber  of  250  souls.  Tiie  indirect  electors  are  divided  into 
3  classes,  according  to  the  respective  amount  of  direct 
taxes  paid  by  each;  arranged  in  such  manner,  that 
each  category  pays  one-third  of  the  whole  amount  of 
direct  taxes  levied  on  tiie  whole.  The  first  category 
consists  of  all  electors  who  pay  the  highest  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  one  third  of  the  whole.  The  second,  of  those 
who  pay  tiie  next  highest  amount  down  to  tiie  limits 
of  the  second  third  The  third,  of  all  the  lowest  taxed, 
wlio,  together,  complete  the  last  class.  Each  class  may 
be  divided  into  several  electoral  circles,  none  of  which 
must,  however,  exceed  500  “  urwahler.’’  Direct  electors 
may  he  nominated  in  each  division  of  the  circle  from 
the  number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  indirectly,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  special  divisions.  The  representatives  are 
chosen  hv  tin*  direct  electors.  Tin*  legislative  period  of 
the  second  chamber  is  limited  to  3  years.  Every  Prus¬ 
sian  is  eligible  to  lie  a  member  of  the  second  chamber 
who  has  accomplished  his  30th  year,  who  has  not  for¬ 
feited  the  enjoyment  of  full  civic  rights  through  judicial 
sentence,  and  who  lias  paid  taxes  during  3  years  to  the 
state.  The  chamber  must  be  reelected  within  6  months 
of  the  expiration  of  their  legislative  period,  or  after  be¬ 
ing  dissolved.  In  cither  case  former  members  are  re- 
eligible.  The  chambers  are  to  be  regularly  convoked 
by  the  king  during  tin*  month  of  Nov.;  and  in  extra¬ 
ordinary  session. as  often  as  circumstances  may  require. 
The  opening  and  closing  of  the  chambers  must  take 
place  by  tin*  king  in  person,  or  by  a  minister  appointed 
by  him.  Both  chambers  are  to  be  convoked,  opened, 
adjourned,  and  prorogued  simultaneously.  Each  cham¬ 
ber  has  to  prove  the  qualification  of  its  members,  and 
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to  decide  thereon.  Both  chambers  regulate  their  order 
of  business  and  discipline,  and  elect  their  own  presi¬ 
dents,  vice-presidents,  and  secretaries.  Functionaries 
do  not  require  leave  of  absence  to  sit  in  the  chamber. 
When  a  member  accepts  paid  functions,  or  a  higher 
office  connected  with  increased  salary,  lie  vacates  his 
seat  and  vote  in  the  chamber, and  can  only  recover  tiie 
same  by  a  new  election.  No  one  can  b<-  a  member  of  both 
chambers.  The  sittings  of  both  chambers  are  public. 
Members  of  the  second  chamber  receive  travelling  ex 
penses  and  diet  money  from  the  state,  according  to  a* 
scale  fixed  by  law,  amounting  to  3  thalers  per  day.  Re¬ 
fusal  of  the  same  is  not  allowed.  Tiie  executive  govt 
is  carried  on,  under  the  king,  by  an  irresponsible  &aa/s- 
rath ,  or  Council  of  State,  and  a  nominally  responsible 
council  of  ministers.  Tiie  former  consists  of  all  the 
princes  of  the  royal  family  who  are  above  18  years  of 
age,  and  of  an  unlimited  number  of  servants  of  tiie 
state,  appointed  by  the  sovereign.  Tiie  Cabinet  or 
Council  of  Ministers  is  divided  into  10  d«-pts.,  viz  :  —  1. 
Foreign  Affairs;  2.  Finance;  3.  Royal  Household;  4 
War;  5.  Marine;  6.  Interior;  7.  Justice;  8.  Public  In¬ 
struction  ami  Ecclesiastical  Affairs;  9.  Agriculture;  10. 
Commerce  and  Public  Works.  Each  of  the  provs.  of 
the  kingdom  is  placed  under  tiie  superintendence  of  an 
oberpriisident ,  or  governor,  who  lias  a  salary  of  6,000 
thalers,  or  $4,285.  Each  prov.  lias  also  a  military  com¬ 
mandant,  a  superior  court  of  justice,  a  director  of  taxes, 
and  a  consistory,  all  appointed  by  tiie  king.  The  last 
is  divided  into  3  sections  —  one  having  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  schools,  another  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and 
another  of  the  public  health.  The  provs.  are  sub¬ 
divided  into  regierungsbezi rke,  or  counties,  and  these 
again  into  krriseyo  r  circles,  and  the  latter  into  gem  tin - 
dm,  or  parishes.  Each  co.  has  a  president  and  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  hoard  or  council ;  and  the  further  subdivi¬ 
sions  have  also  their  local  authorities.  The  municipal 
organization  of  tiie  towns  is  more  complicated  than 
that  of  the  communes.  The  principal  functionaries  are 
all  elective:  but 
tiie  elections 
must  he  con¬ 
firmed  by  the 
king  or  the  au¬ 
thorities.  Tiie 
sy.-tem  of  law 
principally  in 
force  in  the  E. 
states  of  the 
monarchy  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  well 
digested  code, 
entitled.  Land - 
recht  fur  die 
J’rett  ssischen 
Staaten,  which 
received  the 
royal  sanction 
in  1791,  and  be¬ 
came  law  in 
1794;  but  it  is 
occasionally 
modified  by  cus¬ 
tom,  and  Polish, 

Swedish,  and 
German  laws 
are  still  in  force 
in  certain  parts 
of  the  monar¬ 
chy.  The  Rhen¬ 
ish  provs.  fol¬ 
low,  with  some 
exceptions,  tiie 
rules  laid  down 
in  tiie  Code  Na¬ 
poleon.  The 
judges  are  independent  of  the  government.  Juries  are 
employed  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  but  not  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  monarchy. —  Finances.  Tiie  budget  of  1869 
exhibited  receipts  estimated  at  167,536.494  tlmlers,  bal¬ 
anced  by  prospective  expenditures.  In  the  same  year, 
the  national  debt  proper  stood  at  324,000,375  thalers, 
supplemented  with  12,907,000  thalers,  forming  tiie  ag¬ 
gregate  debt  of  the  newly-annexed  provinces. —  Mil. 
The  situation  of  /*.,  surrounded  by  powerful  states,  and 
with  a  disjointed  territory,  requires  for  her  security  a 
large  military  force.  But,  as  the  revenue  of  the  country 
is  comparatively  limited,  it  became  indispensable  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  organize  the  army  so  that  it  might  embrace 
the  maximum  of  effective  force  with  the  minimum  of 
expense.  Tiie  Prussian  govt,  seems  to  have  solved  this 
very  difficult  problem.  Tiie  obligation  of  military  ser¬ 
vice  is  universal ;  every  man  (no  substitutes  being  ac¬ 
cepted)  is  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army  of  the  line  and 
the  Uxndwe.hr  (militia),  between  the  ages  of  20  and  38. 
Every  Prussian  subject  is  enrolled  as  a  soldier  as  soon 
as  he  has  completed  his  20th  year.  He  has  to  serve  in 
the  army  during  seven  years,  three  years  of  which  must 
be  passed  in  the  regular  army,  and  the  rest  among  the 
troops  of  the  reserve.  At  the  end  of  this  term  the  sol¬ 
dier  enters  the  landwehr  for  nine  years,  with  liability  to 
be  called  upon  for  annual  practice,  and  to  he  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  regular  army  in  time  of  war.  Leaving 
the  landwehr,  the  soldier  is  finally  enrolled  in  the  land - 
jftirm,  or  levy  m  masse,  which  consists  of  all  the  men 
not  in  the  army,  or  the  landwehr  up  to  the  age  of  60, 
and  of  young  men  between  17  and  20.  This  force  is  only 
called  out  in  case  of  invasion.  There  are  various  ex¬ 
emptions  from  this  law  of  military  service,  in  favor  of 
the  nobility,  clergy,  and  some  other  classes  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  A  certain  amount  of  education  and  fortune  con 
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stitutes  also  a  partial  exemption,  inasmuch  as  young 
men  of  20,  who  pay  lor  their  own  equipment,  and  can 
pass  a  light  examination,  have  to  serve  only  one  year  in 
the  regular  army.  This  does  not  ex. -nipt  them,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  legal  service  in  the  reserve,  the  land- 
wehr,  and  the  landstui  in.  The  military  and  naval 
strength  of  forming,  a*  it  does,  the  army  of  the 
North  German  Confederation,  will  be  found  particular¬ 
ized  in  our  art.  GBRMANY,  7.  v.  —  Jielig.  and  Kduc.  The 
royal  family  belongs  to  the  Reformed  or  Protestant 
faith,  but  all  denominations'  of  Christians  enjoy  the 
same  privileges,  and  are  equally  eligible  to  places  ol 
trust  or  emolument.  The  Protestants  predominate 
very  decidedly  iu  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Saxony, 
llauover,  and  Ducal  Prussia;  while  the  Catholics  are  iu 
the  majority  iu  the  Rhine  provs.  and  \\  estphalia,  iu  the 
regency  of  Oppeln,  in  Silesia,  ami  in  Posen.  The  Prot¬ 
estant  Church  is  governed  by  consistories,  or  boards  ap¬ 
pointed  by  govt.,  one  for  each  prov.  There  are  also 
synods  in  most  circles  and  provs  ,  but  no  general  synod 
has  yet  been  held.  The  constitution  of  the  Catholic 
Church  differs  iu  the  various  provs.  In  the  Rhenish 
provs.,  it  is  fixed  by  the  Concordat  entered  into  between 
the  govt,  and  Pius  VII.  But  in  every  other  part  of  the 
monarchy,  the  crown  has  reserved  to  itself  a  control  over 
the  election  of  bishops  and  priests.  The  incomes  of  the 
clergy  differ  greatly ;  those  of  the  parochial  clergy,  ot 
both  sects,  mostly  arise  from  endowments.  In  general, 
the  government  does  not  guarantee  the  stipend  ot  either 
Protestant  or  Catholic  clergymen ;  but  in  some  parishes 
the  clergy  enjoy  a  public  provision  from  the  state,  lliis 
is  peculiarly  the  case  in  the  Rhenish  provs.,  in  virtue  ot 
the  Concordat  with  Rome.  Proselytism,  whether  by 
force  or  persuasion,  is  prohibited  by  law.  The  system 
of  public  education  in  force  in  P-  is  held  to  be  a  more 
perfect  one  than  any  other  of  Europe.  The  main  feature 
of  it  is  that  attendance  at  school  is  enforced  by  law.  Every 
child,  whether  male  or  female,  must  attend  a  public 
school  from  the  age  of  5  years  complete,  till  such  time 
as  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  affirms  that  the  child 
has  acquired  all  the  education  prescribed  by  law  for  an 
individual  in  its  station ;  generally  speaking,  the  school 
time  extends  from  6  to  14  years  complete.  Should  a 
child  not  attend,  its  parents  or  guardians  must  satisfy 
the  public  authorities  that  it  is  receiving  an  appro pr 
education  either  at  home  or  in  a  private  seminary.  The 
school-fees  are  exceedingly  moderate;  and  the  children  of  | 
poor  persons  who  are  unable  to  pay  them  are  instructed 
gratuitously  at  the  public  expense.  Exclusive  of  the 
gymnasiums  and  superior  schools,  P •  has  t5  universities, 
those  of  Berlin,  Breslau,  Bonn,  Halle,  Kbnigsherg,  and 
Greifswahle,  and  the  two  semi  universities  of  Mun¬ 
ster  ami  Braunsberg.  —  Hist .  The  rise  of  the  Prussian 
power  has  been  rapid  and  extraordinary.  The  kings 
of  P  trace  their  origin  to  Count  Thassilo  ol  Zollcrn, 
one  of  the  generals  of  Charlemagne.  11  is  successor, 
Count  Friederich  I.,  built  the  family-castle  of  Hohen- 
zolleru,  near  the  Danube,  iu  the  year  9*0.  A  subsequent 
Zollern,  or  Hohenzollern,  Friederich  III.,  was  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  in 
12/3.  and  received  the  burgraviate  of  Nuremburg  in  fief; 
and  his  great-grandson  Friederich  VI.  was  invested  by 
the  Emperor  Sigisnmnd,  in  1411,  with  the  prov.  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  Elector  in  1417.  A 
century  after,  in  loll,  the  Teutonic  Knights,  owners  of 
the  large  prov. of  Prussia, on  the  Baltic, elected  the  Mar¬ 
grave  Albert,  a  younger  son  of  the  family  of  llolienzol- 
lern,  to  the  post  of  Grand-Master,  and  he,  after  a  while, 
declared  himself  hereditary  prince.  The  earl**  extinction 
of  Albert's  line  brought  the  prov.  ol  Prussia  to  the 
Electors  of  Brandenburg,  whose  own  territories  mean- 
while  liiul  been  preativ  extended  by  the  valor  and 
wiedom  of  Friederich  Wilhelm,  “  the  Great  Klector,”| 
under  whose  I'osterinjr  care  arose  tin*  tirst  etanding-army  , 
in  central  Europe.  Tin*  Great  Elector,  dying  in  1614,  | 
left  a  country  or  1,500.000  people,  a  vnat  treasure,  and 
38,000  well-drilled  troops,  t..  his  son  Friederich  [.,  who 
pnt  the  kingly  crown  on  his  head  at  Kiinigsherg,  June 
18.  1701.  Pomerania  was  noon  after  added  to  Prussia. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  acquisitions,  when  Frederick 
tlie  Great  ascended  the  throne  in  1740.  his  disjointed 
dominions  did  not  contain  -,a00,000  inhabitants,  who 
had  made  lint  little  progress  in  the  arts,  or  ill  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  wealth.  But  this  extraordinary  man,  with 
no  extrinsic  assistance,  and  by  mere  dint  of  superior 
talent  and  energy,  wrested,  in  t lie  early  part  of  his 
reign,  the  valuable  and  extensive  prov.  ol  Silesia  from 
the  house  ot  Austria.  He  afterwards  defended  himself, 
during  the  Seven  Vests'  War,  against  the  combined 
efforts  of  Au-tiia,  Russia,  and  France,  and  forced  those 
powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  by  which  Silesia  was 
solemnly  guaranteed  to  1'.  In  the  hitler  part  of  Ins 
reign,  in  conjunction  with  Russia  and  Austria,  Frederick 
planned,  anil  partly  carried  into  effect,  t lie  partition  of 
Poland,  acquiring  as  his  share  the  W  .  parts  ot  Prussia, 
and  secured,  iu  addition  to  the  increase  of  territory,  an 
unrestricted  communication  between  the  great  divisions 
of  tlie  kingdom,  liy  these  different  acquisitions,  at 
the  death  of  Frederick,  in  1*80,  had  been  increased  in 
size  nearly  a  liall;  while,  owing  to  the  superior  fertility 
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tension  of  territory,  including  the  important  city  of 
Dantzig  and  upwards  of  4,000.000  inhabitants.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  she  acquired  tlie  bishopric  of  Paderborn  and 
the  principalities  of  Bayreuth  ami  Anspach,  with  sev¬ 
en,  I  lesser  ‘lists,  in  Germany;  so  that,  in  180o,  the 
kingdom  contained  nearly  5,000  geog.  sq.  m.  of  tern- 


tory,  and  a  pop.  of  9,640,000.  Her  disastrous  contest 
with  France  in  1806  lowered  P.  for  a  while;  hut  the 
spirit  of  the  people  was  nol  subdued;  and  after  Na¬ 
poleon's  Russian  campaign,  the  people  rose  *‘en  limsse,” 
and  literally  drove  the  trench  out  of  Germany.  At  the 
general  peace  of  1815,  P.  became  more  powerful  than 
ever.  She  recovered  all  her  former  possessions,  except 
a  portion  of  her  Polish  dominions  assigned  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Poland ;  but  this  was  more  than  compensated 
by  valuable  acquisitions  in  Saxony,  Pomerania,  and  the 
Rhenish  provs.  After  the  accession,  in  1862,  of  King 
William  1 ,  popular  representation  proved  powerless  to 
counteract  the  will  of  the  executive  govt,  presided  over 
by  Count  von  Bismarck  (7.  v.),  which  made  laws,  and 
even  decreed  budget-estimates,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  chambers.  In  1864,  P.,  conjointly  with  Austria, 
sent  an  army  to  occupy  the  duchy  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 
A  war  with  Denmark  followed,  which  resulted  in  thej 
annexation  of  that  duchy  to  P.  In  1866,  the  military 
prestige  of  the  monarchy  was  further  maintained  in  tlie 
occupation  of  Hanover  and  Saxony  by  the  Prussian 
troops,  and  a  consequent  war  with  those  kingdoms  and 
with  Austria,  in  which,  utter  a  brilliant  campaign  of 
two  weeks,  tlie  latter  power  was  obliged  to  sue  for 
peace, and  relinquish  her  claims  as  a  German  power.  In 
addition,  Saxony  was  left  a  mere  nominal  sovereignty 
under  the  control  of  P.,  while  Hanover,  Ilesse-Cussel, 
Na.-8.ui,  and  the  former  free  city  of  Frankfort  on-the 
Main  became  absorbed  into  the  Prussian  monarchy. 
In  August,  1870,  Napoleon  III.  declared  war  against  J\ , 
and  trench  armies  marched  toward  the  Rhine.  An  alli¬ 
ance  having  been  entered  into  between  P.  and  the  S.  Ger¬ 
man  powers  of  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Baden,  their 
combined  forces  crossed  the  Rhine  into  France.  A  cam¬ 
paign  of  four  weeks  duration  followed,  iu  which  the 
German  armies,  directed  by  the  great  military  strategist, 
Gen.  Von  Moltko  (7 .»».),  after  a  succession  of  sanguinary 
engagements  with  the  enemy,  achieved  a  decisive  vic¬ 
tory  before  Sedan  in  Sept ,  w  hich  led  to  the  capitulation  of 
the  French  emperor,  wdtli  his  army,  a  few  days  afterward. 
Strasbourg  next  surrendered  after  a  heroic  defence;  and 
leaving  a  corps  d’arni£e  to  operate  against  Metz,  the 
Prussians  then  besieged  Paris.  See  Sup.,  p.  2016. 

Kings  of  Prussia. 

(House  of  Hohenzollern.) 

Frederick  I.  Date  of  accession  1701 

Frederick  William  I.  “  “  1713 

Frederick  II.  (“The  Great”)"  “  1740 

Frederick  William  II.  “  "  1786 

Frederick  William  111.  “  “  1707 

Frederick  William  IV.  M  “  1840 

William  I.  “  “  1861 

E’riissaan.  ( prush'an ,)  a.  Relating  to  Prussia. 

— n.  A  native,  or  an  inhabitant  of  Prussia. 
Prus'sian-bltie,  n.  ( Painting .)  A  pigment  largely 
consumed  iu  decorative  arts,  and  in  dyeing  and  calico- 
printing;  it  is  used  iu  making  some  ot  the  varieties  of 
what  is  called  stone-blue,  and  is  sometimes  added  to 
starch,  though  tor  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  covering 
the  yellow  tint  of  paper,  snmlt  or  cobalt-blue  is  prefer¬ 
able.*  P.-B.  is  prepared  lor  different  degrees  of  purity 
by  precipitating  solutions  of  peroxide  of  iron  by  ferro- 
cyauidc  of  potassium,  various  additions  being  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  required.  Pure 
P.-B.  is  obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  to  persulphate  of  iron,  thoroughly  w  ashing 
the  precipitate,  first  with  water  slightly  acidulated  by 
sulphuric  acid,  and  then  with  pure  water,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  drying  it  111  a  warm  place.  P.-B.  is  ot  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  rich  and  intense  blue,  with  a  copper  tint  upon  its 
surface;  it  is  Insipid,  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  in 
alcohol,  and  in  dilute  acids,  and  is  not  poisonous.  The 
alkalies  decompose  it  into  soluble  ferrocyanides  and 
oxide  of  iron  ;  hence,  as  a  dyeing  material,  it  does  not 
resist  the  action  of  soap.  According  to  Clievreul,  1*.-B. 
becomes  white  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  regains 
its  blue  color  in  the  dark,  ft  is  occasionally  used  in 
the  composition  of  writing  fluids.  P.-B.  is  a  true  chem¬ 
ical  compound  of  iron  and  cyanogen  —  the  base  of  prus¬ 
sic  acid  —  whence  the  name  of  the  pigment.  Mixed 
with  white,  it  forms  numerous  useful  tints,  although 
inferior  to  cobalt  and  ultramarine  on  account  of  its 
green  hue.  It  is  more  used  in  water-color  painting 
than  in  oil,  and  especially  for  coloring  flowers.  \\  hen 
burned  with  access  of  air,  it  yields  a  rich  warm  brown, 
provided  the  pigment  contains  sufficient  alumina;  hut 
when  burned  in  a  covered  crucible,  it  yields  a  fine  blue- 
black  pigment,  which  dries  quickly,  like  the  brown. 
Commercial  P.-B.  is  generally  contaminated  with  alum¬ 
ina,  and  often  with  chalk,  plaster  of  Baris,  and  starch. 
Pnis'sian-brown.  n.  (Painting.)  A  color  obtained 
by  adding  a  solution  of  the  yellow  prussiate  of  potash 
to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  which  throws  down 
a  precipitate  of  deep  brown:  this,  when  washed  and 
dried,  is  equal  to  madder,  and  possesses  a  greater  per¬ 
manency. 

Prussia  Proper,  an  important  province  of  tin*  king¬ 
dom  of  Prussia,  bounded  on  tlie  S.W.  by  Pomerania  and 
the  Baltic  Sea,  and  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  Russia  and 
Poland;  area,  24.739  sq.  ni.  It  is  divided  into  two  dis¬ 
tricts  or  sub-provinces  East  and  West  Prussia.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  soil  consists  of  good  land,  tin1  remain¬ 
der  being  chiefly  sandy.  Agriculture  is  by  far  the  most 
important  branch  of  industry,  manufactures  being  con¬ 
fined  to  such  articles  as  supply  merely  local  wants. 
Chief  towns.  Kbnigsherg,  Dantzig,  El  hi  tig,  Tilsit,  and 
Marienwerder.  Pop.  3,137,545. 

Prns'siafe.  n.  (Chmi )  See  Hydrocyanate. 
PrusSic  Acid,  n.  (Client.)  See  H yurocyaMC  Acid. 
l’rntli.  an  affluent  of  the  Danube,  rises  in  the  S  E.  of 
the  Austrian  crown-land  of  Galicia,  on  the  N.E.  side  of 


the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  near  the  base  of  Mount 
Rusky  in  that  range.  It  flows  iu  a  deep  valley  east¬ 
ward  past  Kolomea  and  Czernowitz,  and,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Moldavia  and  tlie  Russian  territories 
from  Bojaua,  passes  Liptchuny,  then  flows  8S.E.  to 
Katainori  ;  after  which  its  course  lies  8.  through  Mol¬ 
davia  to  the  Danube,  which  it  enters  at  Reni,  about  12 
111.  below  Galatz.  Total  length  aid.  500  in. 

v.  n.  [Probably  from  the  verb  to  eye,  with  the  pre¬ 
fix  per ;  to  eye  through  or  all  over.]  To  peep  narrowly ; 
to  inspect  closely;  to  attempt  to  discover  something 
with  scrutinizing  curiosity,  w  hether  impertinent  or  not. 

— 11.  Narrow  inspection;  impertinent  peeping.  —  A  lever. 
(U.S.) 

— v.a.  To  raise  or  lift  up  with  a  lever;  to  prize.  (TT.  S.) 

l*ry'inj£,  a.  Inspecting  closely;  looking  into  with 
curiosity. 

Pry'ingly,  adv.  With  close  inspection  or  impertinent 
curiosity. 

Pry  til'll  a?  11  m.  [Gr.  l*rytanrion.]  (Or.  Hist.)  The 
place  of  assembly  of  the  Pr>  tunes.  In  a  Greek  city  tlie 
P.  was  the  home  of  the  community,  and  answered  to  the 
private  homes  ot  individual  citizens.  Hence  a  fire  was 
always  kept  burning  in  the  1\  as  on  the  hearths  of  pri¬ 
vate  houses.  In  this  building  were  entertained  those 
citizens  who,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  or  for  merit,  re¬ 
ceived  the  privilege  of  having  their  meals  at  public  cost. 
At  Athens  this  was  among  the  highest  honors  which 
could  be  conferred  on  any  one. 

Pry  tains.  (Gr.  lYytaneis.]  The  Athenian  senate 
consisted  of  590  persons,  fifty  being  elected  from  each 
of  the  ten  tribes;  each  of  these  fillies  took  it  by  turn  to 
preside  over  the  council  ami  the  assemblies,  with  tlie 
title  of  J\,  having  one-tenth  of  the  year  assigned  to  it; 
or,  more  accurately  speaking,  34  days  were  allotted  to 
each  of  the  first  four  tribes,  and  35  to  the  last  six;  the 
Attic  year  consisting  of  354  days. 

Pry  t'any,  n.  [Gr.  prytaneia.]  The  period  of  office  of 
the  pry tarn#  of  one  section. 

Pr/.<-my*«l,  ( pzhem’isl ,)  a  town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  on 
the  Fan,  51  miles  W.  of  Lemberg.  Jlanuf.  Linen  and 
leather.  Ptp.  9,000. 

Pr/iln  aiii.  (  pub'ram,)  a  town  of  Bohemia,  21  m.  8.8. 
W.  of  Berauu.  Alanvf.  Woollen  cloth,  paper,  and  pot¬ 
ash.  Pop.  5,300. 

Psalm.  ( sahm ,)  n.  fFr.  psaume ;  Lat.  psahnvs ;  Gr. 
psalmos ,  from  psullo,  to  play  a  6tringed  instrument  ]  A 
sacred  song  or  hymn  ;  a  song  composed  on  a  divine  sub¬ 
ject,  and  in  praise  ol  God. 

Book  of  Psalms.  (Script.)  One  of  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  comprising  a  copioub  collection 
of  sacred  songs.  They  are  usually  styled  the  4*  Psalms 
of  David;”  and  though  he  was  doubtless  the  largest  and 
most  eminent  contributor,  there  are  many  that  were 
clearly  composed  by  difierent  hands,  and  at  very  differ¬ 
ent  periods.  To  David  are  ascribed  73  Psalms  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  at  least  11  others  in  the  Septuagint. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  some,  even  of 
those  that  hear  his  name,  belong  to  a  later  date  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  contents  and  style  of  some  that  do 
not  hear  his  name  show  him  to  have  been  the  author. 
The  other  authors,  to  whom  certain  of  tlie  Psalms  are 
ascribed,  are  Asaph,  one  of  David’s  chief  musicians,  12; 
the  sons  of  Korah,  another  family  of  choristers,  11 ;  Ile- 
man  ami  Ethan,  two  of  the  chief  singers,  1  each;  Solo¬ 
mon,  2;  Moses  1.  Some  of  these,  however,  evidently  do 
not  belong  to  the  time  at  which  their  reputed  author 
lived.  David’s  compositions  are  generally  distinguished 
by  sweetness,  softness,  and  grace,  and  his  prevailing 
style  is  plaintive.  The  date  of  the  Psalms  ranged  from 
the  time  of  Moses  to  that  of  the  captivity,  a  period  of 
nearly  1,000  years;  and  the  collection  as  it  at  present 
stands  was  probably  formed  l»y  Ezra  and  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  Particular  collections,  however,  must  have  ex¬ 
isted  as  early  as  the  time  of  David,  and  the  singers  who 
were  appointed  bj'  David  for  tlie  service  of  the  sanctuary 
sang  psalms.  In  the  time  of  Ilezekiah,  the  Psalms,  of 
Da\id  and  Asaph  were  sung  at  religious  solemnities ; 
and  the  same  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
second  temple  after  tlie  captivity.  The  Book  of  Psalms 
is,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Pentateuch,  divided 
in  Hebrew  into  five  books,  each  of  which  closes  with  a 
doxology.  Various  classifications,  more  or  less  arbi¬ 
trary.  have  been  proposed  of  the  Psalms.  According  to 
De  Wettc.  they  may  be  arranged  as  follows  :  1.  Hymns 
in  praise  of  God,  as  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor 
of  the  world,  and,  in  particular,  as  the  Protector  of  his 
chosen  people.  —  2.  National  psalms,  referring  to  the 
history  of  the  people,  and  the  many  favors  which,  in 
former  times,  they  had  received  from  Jehovah,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  time  of  Moses. —  3.  Psalms  of  Zion  and  of 
the  temple.  —  4.  Psalms  relating  to  the  king,  in  winch 
lie  is  held  up  a«  the  representative  of  Jehovah,  and  the 
assistance  ot  God  invoked  for  him.  — 5.  Psalms  contain¬ 
ing  the  supplications  and  complaints  of  the  puma  in 
distress.  —  6.  Religious  and  moral  psalms.  This  divi¬ 
sion  however,  is  too  complex  and  indefinite  for  practi¬ 
cal  purposes.  Tholiiok  divides  them, according  to  their 
subject-matter,  into  songs  of  praise,  of  thanksgiving,  of 
complaint,  and  of  instruction.  The  inspiration  and 
canonical  authority  of  the  Psalms  are  established  by  the 
most  abundant  and  convincing  evidence,  and  in  every 
ago  of  the  church  they  have  been  extolled  for  their  ex¬ 
cellence  and  their  use  for  pious  purposes.  On  account 
of  its  beauty  and  significance,  this  book  has  called  lorth 
a  greater  number  of  commentaries  than  any  other.  In 
particular,  is  the  theological  literature  of  Germany  rich 
in  works  of  this  class:  among  which  we  may  mention 
DeWette.  ilitzig,  Ilirzel,  Ewnld,  Hengstenberg.Delitzsch, 
and  Hupfeld.  ,  .  .  ,  .  .. 

E’saliaiist,  (sahm'ist,)  n.  [Fr.  psalmxste.)  A  writer  or 
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composer  of  psalms  or  sacred  songs;  a  title  particularly 
applied  to  David,  and  the  other  authors  of  scriptural 
psalms. 

( Horn .  Oath.  Church.)  A  clerk,  precentor,  or  leader  of 
music  in  the  church. 

Psalmistry,  (sahm'ist-ry,)  n.  The  using  of  psalms  or 
sacred  by  in  us. 

Psulmotl  ic,  Psalmoil  ical,  a.  Relating  to 
psMlinody. 

Psal  moriist.  n.  One  who  sings  holy  songs. 

Psal'modizc,  r.  n.  To  practice  psalmody. 

Psalmody,  (saVmo-dy,)  n.  [Fr.  psalmodie  ;  Gr .  psal- 
modia ,  from  psalmos ,  and  od a  song.]  This  word,  in 
its  widest  sense,  le  applied  to  sacred  hymns  or  psalms 
set  to  music  and  sung;  but  is  commonly  restricted  to 
the  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms  of  David. 

Psal'mograph,  ISalmog  rapher,  Psal- 
mo|j  rajdiist.  n.  [From  Gr.  psalmos,  and  graphcin , 
to  write  ]  A  writer  of  psalms,  or  sacred  hymns. 

Psalniosr'raphy,  n.  [Fr.  psalmographie .  from  Gr. 
psalm'*,  a  psalm,  and  graphcin ,  to  write.]  The  act  of 
writing  psalms,  or  sacred  hymns. 

Psalin'-sin«£ ingr,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  singing 
psalms. 

Psalter.  (sa\d'ter,)  n.  [Fr.  psautier ;  It.  saltern,  from 
Gr.  psaltcrion.]  The  Book  of  Psalins;  often  applied  to  a 
book  containing  the  Psalms  separately  printed. 

{Homan  GithMc  Church.)  A  series  of  150  devout  sen¬ 
tences  or  aspirations,  in  hop«r  -a* 

of  the  sufferings  of  Christ : - 
consisting  of  150  beads.  —  IP 

Psaltery,  (sawTtcr-y.)  n.  [ 
tenon .]  {Mus.)  A  stringed 
instrument  used  by  the 
Hebrews.  Fig.  2174  repre¬ 
sents  a  mediaeval  psaltery, 
from  a  wooden  sculpture  of 
the  15th  century. 

Psain'nia.  n.  [Gr.  psam- 
mm.  sand.]  i  Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  onler  Gramin-tcese. 

The  Mat-Grass,  P.  armaria, 
has  a  creeping  root ;  stein 
erect,  rigid,  2-4  fret  high  ; 
leaves  involate,  smooth  and 
glaucous,  pungently  acute. 

It  is  found  on  sandy  sea- 
coasts.  from  Canada  to  N.  J. 

It  is  extensively  manufac- 
tured  into  paper  at  Dorches¬ 
ter,  Man.  J^.2174.  —  psaltert.  I 

Psammite,  (sam'mit,)  n. 

[From  Gr.  psam  mites,  sandy.]  {Min.)  A  variety  of) 
micaceous  sandstone. 

Pseudepigr'raptiy,  n.  [Gr.  pseudes,  false,  and  epi- 1 
graphs,  an  inscription.]  The  ascription  of  false  names 
of  authors  to  works. 

Pseudo.  (s'/do.)  [ G r.  pseud**,  false,  from  psrudein.  to 
belie.]  A  prefix  which,  being  put  before  words,  signifies 
false  or  counterfeit ;  as,  />$€u*/o-apostle,  a  false  or  coun¬ 
terfeit  apostle. 

Psendo-blep'si s.  n.  [Gr.  pseudes,  false,  and  blepein , 
to  see.]  {Med.)  A  perversion  of  sight;  false-eight. 

Dunglison. 

Psen  do-bulb,  n.  (Bot.)  An  enlarged  aerial  Stem,  re¬ 
sembling  a  tuber,  from  which  it  scarcely  differs,  except 
in  being  formed  above  ground  in  the  epidermis,  being 
often  extremely  liard.  and  in  retaining  upon  its  surface 
the  scars  of  leaves  that  it  once  bore. 

Psendo-dip'teral,  a.  [Gr.  pseudo,  dis.  twice,  and 
pteran ,  a  wingj  (Arch.)  Noting  a  temple  which  has  a 
single  range  of  columns  in  the  flanks,  at  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  walls  of  the  cella  as  though  the  temple 
had  been  dipteral. 

Pseudo-jjale  na,  n.  (Min.)  False  galena,  or  black¬ 
jack. 

Pseu  dograph.  Pseudosr'raphy.  n.  [Gr .pseu- 
des.  false,  and  graphcin ,  to  write.]  False  writing. 

Psetidolo^ist,  <  su-dol'o-jist,)n.  One  who  utters  false¬ 
hoods. 


•  a  large  chaplet  or  rosary, 
ight. 

jat.  psalterium ;  Gr.  psal- 


Pseudo!  og:y.  n.  [Gr.  pseudes,  false,  and  logos,  speech  ] 
Falsehood  of  speech. 

Pseudo-iiietariif'a.  {Min.)  Exhibiting  lustre  only 
when  held  to  the  light.  —  Smart. 

Pseudo  in  or  plums,  a.  [Gr.  pseudes,  and  morph e. 
form]  ( Min.)  Said  of  minerals  which  deviate  from  the 
form  of  crystallization  peculiar  to  that  species. 

Pseudonym,  (su'do-nim.)  n.  [Fr.  pseudonyms:  Gr. 
pseudsm y mas.  falsely  named.]  {Lit  )  A  false  or  imagi¬ 
nary  name  assumed  by  a  writer;  more  strictly,  how¬ 
ever.  the  former;  a  nom-de-plume. 

Pseudo n  ymous,  a.  Applied  to  an  author  who  pnl»- 
lislies  a  work  under  a  false  or  feigned  name,  and  also  to 
the  work  itself,  in  the  same  way  as  anonymous  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  one  who  publishes  a  work  without  any  name,  or 
to  the  book  so  published. 

Psetidosan  ria.  «.  (Zodl.)  A  family  of  tailed  batm- 
cluans,  which  are  said  to  be  destitute  of  gills  at  all 
periods  of  their  existence,  and  w  hich  breathe  by  means 
of  exposed  spiracles  or  branchial  orifices  at  the  sides  of 
the  neck.  Accor  ling  to  Holbrook,  they  undergo  no 
metamorphosis  aft**r  they  are  hatched,  but  at  once  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  forms  which  they  are  permanently  to  retain. 
To  this  family  belong  the  Congo  snake,  Aniphiuma 
means,  of  the  Southern  States,  which  lives  in  muddy 
waters.  It  has  an  eel-shaped  body,  and  imperfectly  de¬ 
veloped  legs. 

Pseud© 'so©  pe*  n.  [Gr.  pxeudos,  and  shapes.  I  view.] 
{Optics.)  A  kind  of  stereoscope  employed  to  produce 
converse  figures  differing  from  the  normal  fignre  in  this 
circumstance,  that  those  (»oints  which  appear  most  dis-  J 


Unt  in  the  latter  are  the  nearest  in  the  former,  and ! 
rice  r ersd.  The  P.  consists  of  two  reflecting  prisms 
placed  in  a  frame,  with  adjustments,  so  that  when  ap-: 
plied  to  the  eyes,  each  eye  may  separately  see  the  re¬ 
flected  image  of  the  projection  which  usually  falls  on 
that  eye.  The  instrument  being  directed  to  an  object, 
and  so  adjusted  that  the  object  shall  appear  of  its  proper 
size,  and  at  its  usual  distance,  the  distances  of  all  other 
objects  are  inverted  :  all  nearer  objects  appear  more  dis- 
taut,  aud  all  more  distant  objects  nearer,  and  this  con¬ 
stitutes  what  is  called  conversion  of  relief.  The  inside 
of  a  tea-cup  appears  a  solid  convex  body.  A  china  vase 
ornamented  w  th  colored  flowers  in  relief,  appears  to  be 
a  vertical  sect. on  of  the  interior  of  the  vase,  with 
painted  hollow  impressions  of  the  flowers.  A  framed 
picture  hung  against  a  wall  appears  as  if  imbedded  in  a 
cavity  made  ill  the  wall. 

Pseuilo-sper  inie,  a.  [Gr.  pseudes ,  and  sj>erma,  a 
seed  ]  (Bot.)  Noting  fruits  whose  pericarp  is  so  closely 
attached  to  the  seed  that  it  cannot  readily  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  ouc  of  its  integuments. —  Worcester. 

Pseudo-volcano,  n.  A  volcano  emit  ting  smoke  and 
sometimes  flume,  but  never  lava.  —  A  burning  iniue  of 
c«*al. 

Pshaw,  (shaw,)  tn'erj.  An  expression  of  contempt,  dis¬ 
dain.  or  dislike.  (Written  also  psha.) 

IMdimn.  (sid'e-um,)  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
onler  Myrtaceau  Various  species  yield  excellent  dessert 
fruits,  much  used  in  tropical  countries,  and  known  as 
guaras.  The  more  important  are  P.  pyrijerm .  pomi- 
ferum ,  cattle yanum ,  albidum ,  and  pygmttum.  The  first 
of  these  bears  fruit  the  size  of  a  lien's  egg,  yellowish, 
with  a  peculiar  smell.  The  rind  is  brittle,  the  pulp  full 
of  bony  seeds,  flesh-colored,  sweet,  and  aromatic.  It  is 
commonly  eateu  raw  in  the  West  Indies  in  the  dessert, 
and  also  preserved  with  sugar  P.  calUcyanum  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  he  one  of  the  best  of  the  guavas  ;  the  fruit  is 
of  a  fine  deep  claret-color,  and  the  pulp  in  consi.-tence 
and  flavor  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  strawberry. 
Guava  jelly  is  imported  into  this  country,  and  is  much 
prized  as  a  confection.  Guava  pulp  is  employed  iu  the 
preparation  of  smneof  the  Indian  chutnies. 

Psilan  thropist.  n.  [Gr.  psilos,  and  anthropos.  man.] 
One  who  believes  that  Jesus  Christ  was  an  ordinary 
man.  and  tin*  son  of  Mary  ami  Joseph.  (R.) 

Psi loin  'olaue.  n.  [Gr.  psilos,  bare,  ami  melas.  black.] 
{Min.)  A  common  «»re  of  manganese,  of  very  variable 
composition,  probably  only  a  mixture  of  the  pr»>to- 
peroxide,  Mn304,  with  pyrolusite,  Mn4,  and  usually  a 
little  potash,  baryta,  and  water. 

Psi  lot  h  roil,  (sil'odJiron.)  n.  [Gr.,  from  psHoun,  to 
make  bare,  from  psilos.  bare.]  {Med.)  Depilatory;  a 
medicine  which  causes  the  loss  of  the  hair  — Dunglison. 

Psiol,  (pse-oT.)  a  river  of  Prussia,  which,  after  a  S.S.W. 
course  of  :$00  ni.,  joins  the  Dnieper,  10  m.  E.S.E.  of 
Krementcliug. 

Psittac'idje,  n.  pi.  (Zobl.)  The  Parrot  family,  a  nu¬ 
merous  and  splendid  family  of  birds,  ord.  Scansores,  sub¬ 
divided,  chiefly  according  to  the  form  of  the  bill  aud  tail, 


Fig.  2175. — RED-WINGED  HEN-PARROTS. 


into  several  groups;  as  the  Macaws,  Cockatoos,  Lories, 
Paroquets,  Ac.,  whichareeach  inserted  in  their  alphabeti¬ 
cal  order.  The  True.  1’armts,  which  we  are  now  to  con¬ 
sider.  have  the  upper  mandible  toothed,  and  longer  than 
it  is  high:  and  the  tail  is  short,  or  even  and  rounded  at 
the  end.  They  unite  great  beauty  with  great  docility;  and 
their  faculty  of  imitating  the  human  voice  is  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  bird.  The  luxuriant  tracts  of  the  tor¬ 
rid  zone  seem  to  he  the  favorite  residence  of  these 
richly- plumaged  tribes:  they  are  not,  however,  con- 
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fined  to  that  zone,  as  Buffon  imngined,  but  are  found 
in  latitudes  as  far  as  forty  or  forty -five  degrees  on 
each  side  the  equator. 

The  tongue  is  fleshy, 
obtuse,  and  entire; 
tlieir  feet  are  formed 
for  climbing,  in  which 
they  assist  themselves 
with  tlieir  bill;  they 
feed  on  the  seeds  and 
fruits  of  various 
plants,  and  often  at¬ 
tain  to  a  very  great 
age.  The  only  species 
found  native  in  the 
U.  States  is  the  Caro¬ 
lina  or  Illinois  parrot 
(Fig.  2176),  which  is 
resident  from  theGulf 
of  Mexico  to  the 

neighborhood  of  Lake  (l‘sitt<zus  Carolinentu.) 

Michigan,  and  on  the 

east  of  the  Alleghauies  to  Maryland.  Their  favorite 
food  is  the  seeds  of  the  cockle-bur,  w  hich  grow  s  in  great 
abundance  along  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Ohio,  where  they  are  seen  in  large  flocks,  screaming 
round  the  salt-licks.  They  are  very  sociable  in  tlieir 
dispositions,  extremely  fluid  of  each  other,  and  showing 
the  greatest  grief  for  the  loss  of  their  companions.  The 
plumage  is  very  beautiful,  the  general  color  being  a 
bright-yellowish  silky-green,  with  light-blue  reflections. 

Pskov*  or  Pskoff*  a  govt,  of  European  Russia,  be¬ 
tween  Lat.  56°  and  5s°  N.,  Ixm.  27°  15'  and  32°  E..  hav¬ 
ing  N.  the  govts,  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Novgorod,  E 
Novgorod,  Tver,  and  Smolensk.  S.  Vitebsk,  and  W. 
Vitebsk  and  Livonia;  area,  17,318  sq.  m.  The  surface 
is  flat,  well  watered,  but  generally  unfertile.  lYmcipal 
towns.  Pskov,  the  cap.,  Torspetz,  and  Velikee-Looki. 
POp.  718,907. 

Pskov,  cap.  of  the  above  govt.,  on  the  Velikeia.  near  its 
mouth,  in  Lake  Pskov,  160  ni.  S.W.  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Manuf.  Woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  fabrics,  aud  leather. 
Pop.  1 0.200. 

Pso'as  Muscles,  n.  [Gr.  psorti,  the  muscles  of  the 
loins.]  {Ana*.)  Two  muscles  upon  the  fore  part  and 
sides  of  the  lumbar  vertebras.  They  bend  the  thigh  for 
ward,  and  assist  in  turning  it  outward. 

Psora,  (so'ra.)  n.  [Lat.;  Fr. ;  Gr.,  from  psoein ,  psaein, 
to  rub.]  {Med.)  A  contagions  eruption  of  very  minute 
pimples,  pustular,  vesicular,  papular,  intermixed,  and 
alternating,  itching  intolerably,  aud  terminating  iu 
sea  1  »s. —  Du  ngl  ison . 

Psora'lea,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Fabacem, 
consisting  of  small  shrubby  or  perennial  herbs,  usually 
having  pinnate  leaves,  and  spicate  or  racemose  flowers. 
P.  csculenta,  a  native  of  our  Western  States,  produces-'' 
tuberous  roots,  know  n  as  Bread-root,  Indian  or  Prairie 
turnips,  which  are  eaten  by  the  Indians,  but  when  boiled 
are  rather  insipid. 

Psoriasis*  (*©-ri'a-m,)  ».  [Gr.,  from  psora.)  (Med.)  A 
cutaneous  affection,  consisting  of  patches,  or  rough, 
amorphous  scales,  either  continuous  or  of  iudeteriiiinato 
outline. — Dunglison. 

Psychal.  Psychical*  (si'kal,  si'ke-kal,)  a.  [Gr. 
psychi hot, psyche,  the  mind,  the  soul.]  Psychological. 

Psyche*  (sVke.)  [Gr.,  breath  or  soul. J  (Myth.)  In  the 
later  Greek  writings  the  word  psyche  occurs  as  a  personi¬ 
fication  of  the  human  soul,  and  it  is  manifestly  of  this 
personification  that  Apuleius  relates  the  following  alle¬ 
gory:  By  her  surpassing  beauty  P.,  the  daughter  of  a 
king,  excited  the  anger  and  jealousy  of  Venus,  who  sent 
Amor  :  Love)  to  inspire  her  with  a  passion  for  the  most 
contemptible  of  mortals.  But  P.  so  charmed  Amor  that 
he  fell  in  love  w  ith  her  himself,  and  taking  her  to  some 
secret  cave,  visited  her  nightly,  leaving  her  always  be¬ 
fore  the  dawn.  P.  had  been  warned  by  Amor  against 
all  attempts  to  find  out  who  he  was;  but  her  jealous 
sisters  told  her  that  her  lover  was  a  hideous  monster, 
and  P.  determined  to  learn  the  truth.  Taking  a  lamp, 
she  gazed  at  her  lover  w  hile  he  slept,  and  saw  before  her 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  gods.  Amor,  waked  tip  by  a 
drop  of  oil  which  fell  from  the  lamp,  rebuked  her  for 
her  mistrust, and  vanished.  Then  began  the  sorrows  and 
wanderings  of  P.,  who  sought  Amor  in  every  temple  till 
she  came  to  that  of  Venus,  who  put  her  to  a  series  of 
toilsome  and  degrading  tasks,  under  which  she  must 
have  died  but  for  the  love  of  Amor,  who,  though  invisi¬ 
ble,  still  consoled  and  cheered  her.  By  his  help  she  at 
last  pacified  the  wrath  of  Venus,  and.  becoming  im¬ 
mortal,  was  united  with  her  lover  forever. 

Psychiater,  (si-ki'a-ter,)  n.  (Med.)  One  who  treats 
diseases  of  the  mind. —  Dunglison 

Psycli  iatri  a,  Psychi 'a  try,  n.  [Or.  psyche .  the 
mind,  and  iatrenein,  to  heal.]  (Med.)  Treatment  of  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  mind. — Dunglison. 

Psych ism,  (st'A-rim.) »  [Fr  psychisms , from  Gr  psyche, 
the  soul,  the  mind.]  (Philos.)  The  doctrine  of  Qnesne, 
that  there  is  a  fluid  diffused  throughout  all  nature,  ani¬ 
mating  equally  all  living  and  organized  beings  and  that 
the  difference  in  their  actions  is  owing  to  their  partic¬ 
ular  organization.  —  Worcester. 

Psychologic.  Psychological,  a.  Pertaining  to 
psychology,  or  to  a  treatise  on  the  soul,  or  to  the  science 
of  man's  spiritual  nature. 

Psychologically,  adr.  In  a  psychological  manner. 

Psychol  ogist,  n.  One  who  is  conversant  with  psy¬ 
chology. 

Psychology,  (si-koTo-je,)  n.  [Gr.  psyche,  the  soul, 

;  and  logos,  discourse.]  The  science  of  the  soul  oi 
spiritual  principle  in  man.  It  deals  with  the  laws  and 
|  relations  of  the  various  changes  and  phenomena  which 
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take  place  in  the  mind  during  the  intellectual  opera- 1  Pterop'odous,  a. 

(ions,  and  traces  the  causes  of  these  phenomena,  in  order  |  pteropods. 
to  discover  the  nature  of  mind,  and  its  relations  to  the  Pter'yg’Oifl,  a.  [Gr.  pteryx ,  pteidgos,  a  wing,  and 
universe;  or,  in  short,  to  treat  the  mind  either  as  it  |  eidos,  a  shape.]  Wing-shaped. 


manifests  itself,  or  as  it  is  in  itself.  Investigations  of 
the  latter  class,  which  have  for  their  object  that  which 
cannot  be  discovered  by  observation,  constitutes  rational 
or  transcendental  /*.,  while  those  of  the  farmer  class, 
in  which  the  various  manifestations  of  the  soul  are  sub- 


Plisnu,  ( Hz' an ,)  n.  [Gr.  ptisane,  peeled  barley,  from 
pt.issein  to  peel. J  (Mud.)  Tisane ;  an  aqueous  medicine 
containing  but  little,  if  any.  medicinal  agent ;  formerly, 
a  decoction  of  barley.  —  Dunylison. 

Ptolemaic  System,  n.  (Astron.)  See  Ptolemy. 


jects  of  observation,  constitute  empirical  or  experimen-  Plob  ina  is.  (Anc.  Geoy.)  See  Acre. 


tal  1\  Empirical  P.  may,  therefore,  be  defined  to  be 
the  scientifically  conducted  observation  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  and  changes  of  the  human  soul.  As  a  science,  it 
Includes  all  the  phenomena  of  the  intellectual  activity, 
taking  for  granted  the  distinction  of  the  spiritual  part 
of  man  from  the  body  as  a  matter  of  consciousness,  and, 
therefore,  not  attempting  to  explain  it. 

P*yc  ho  in  achy,  (si-kom'a-ky, )  n.  [From  Gr.  psyche, 
the  soul,  and  ntache,  fight.]  A  conflict  of  the  soul  with 
the  body. —  Walker. 

ISycliopiuiiiicliisiii.  (si-ko-pan'ni-kizm,)  n.  [Gr. 
psyche,  the  soul,  p  is,  pan,  all,  and  nux,  night.]  ( Thenl .) 
The  doctrine  of  the  sleep  of  the  soul  from  the  moment 
of  death  till  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

P»yclir©in'etry,  n.  [Gr.  psychrns,  cold,  and  metron, 
measure  ]  Same  as  HygroMETRY,  7.  v. 

P*ycIiro|>!u>'bia,  a.  [Gr  psychrns,  and  phnhns,  fear.] 
(Med.)  Dread  of  cold,  especially  of  cold  water.  Dunylison. 

Psych  tic,  (sik'tik,)  n.  [From  Gr.  psychtikos.  cooling.] 
(M'd.)  A  refrigerant  or  cooling  medicine. —  Dunylison. 

Plarmic,(£ar'w/A;,)n.  [Qr.ptnrinikos.pf airein, to sueev.e.] 

{ Md. )  A  remedy  which  excites  sneezing. — Dunylison. 

Ptarmigan,  {tar'mi-gan,)  n.  [Gael,  tarmachan.)  (Zobl.) 
The  White  Grouse,  a  bird  of  the  genus  Layopus.  It  is 
about  15  inches  long; 
the  bill  is  black  ;  orbits 
bright-red;  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  pale- 
brown  or  ash,  mottled 
with  small,  dusky  spots 
and  bare;  the  head  and  _ 
neck  with  broad  bars  of 
black,  rust-color,  ami  s 
white;  the  under  jt^rts 
are  white,  as  are  also 
the  wings,  excepting  the 
shafts  of  the  quills,  j 
which  are  black.  In  J 
winter  this  plumage  is  ^ 
changed  to  a  pure  white, 
except  that  in  the  male 
there  is  a  black  line  be¬ 
tween  the  hill  anJ  the  eye. 

situations  in  most  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
is  rare  in  the  U.  States. 

Ptel'ia.  n.  iBnt.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Zanthoxyla- 
cex.  The  Shrubby  Trefoil,  P.  Irifoliata,  is  an  ornamen¬ 
tal  shrub,  6-8  feet  high,  leaves  3-fol i ate,  cymes  apec- 
corymbose,  flowers  white,  odorous.  It  is  common  in  the 
Western,  hut  rare  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Ptcriplcjffis'tic,  a.  [Gr.  pteron,  a  wing,  and  plassein, 
to  strike.J  B  bulging  to  fowling,  or  shooting  birds. 

Pter'U,  n.  [Gr.  pteron,  a  wing,  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  leaves,  j  (Bot.)  The  Brakes,  a  genus  of  Ferns.  P. 
aqudina  is  the  common  branched  fern  of  our  woods  and 
heaths.  The  fronds  are  tripartite, annual,  1-5  feet  high, 
very  much  divided,  with  spreading  branches.  The  cap¬ 
sules  (sort)  are  attached  to  the  marginal  vein,  lying  upon 
a  fine  membrane,  and  covered  by  the  membranous  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  epidermis. 

Pterocar'iMiH,  n.  [Gr.  pteron,  and  karpos,  fruit.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  order  Pabacne,  sub-order  Pipilmna- 
cex.  The  species  P.  draco  is  one  of  the  plants  that  yi'*Id 
the  dragon's  blood  of  commerce.  This  is  a  red  resin,  much 
lined  for  coloring  varnishes  ami  for  staining  marble.  P. 
dalhergicidrs  is  said  to  furnish  the  valuable  dye-stuff 
called  Andaman  red-wood.  P.  santalinus  yields  the  Red 
Sandal-,  or  SawUr's  wood,  which  contains  a  peculiar  col¬ 
oring  matter  called  santalin ,  and  is  used  in  medicine  as 
a  coloring  agent,  and  by  the  dyer  for  red  and  scarlet 
dyes.  The  bark  of  P.  Jlavus  is  used  in  China  to  produce 
a  yellow  dye.  P.  marsupium  is  the  source  of  the  offici¬ 
nal  kino  of  our  pharmacopoeias,  which  is  known  under 
the  names  of  Gum  kino,  East  Indian.  Amboyna,  and  Mal¬ 
abar  kino.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  vegetable 
astringents  known.  P.  erinaccus,  a  native  of  West 
Africa,  yields  a  similar  astringent  substance  called  Af¬ 
rican  kino. 

Pteroilac'tyl,  n.  [Gr.  pteron,  a  feather,  and  a  act y  to  s. 


Fig.  2177.  —  ptarmigan, 

(Layopus  mutus.) 

This  bird  is  found  in  lofty 
It 


Ptolemy  I.,  (tol-c'mp,)  (Ptoi.em.®U8,)  surnamed  Soter, 
founder  «»f  the  Graeco- Egyptian  dynasty  of  the  Lagides, 
was  a  Macedonian,  supposed  to  be  a  natural  sou  of  Philip 
II.,  and  became  a  favorite  general  of  Alexander  theGreat, 
whom  he  accompanied  on  his  expedition  to  Asia.  On 
the  death  of  his  master,  in  b  c.  323,  P.  obtained  Egypt 
for  his  province.  For  tweuty  years  he  was  almost  con¬ 
stantly  engaged  in  war.  He  defeated  his  rival  Perdiccas, 
acquired  Phoenicia  and  Ccelo-Syria ;  joined  the  league 
against  Autigonus:  was  defeated  by  Demetrius  in  306, 
and  lost  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  and  soon  after  took  the 
title  of  king.  He  saved  Rhodes  when  besieged  by  Deme¬ 
trius,  and  received  the  title  of  Soter  (saviour) ;  and  after 
the  fall  of  Autigonus  he  applied  himself  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  commerce,  literature,  science,  and  the  arts  in 
his  own  dominions.  Philosophers,  poets,  and  painters 
gathered  to  his  court,  and  the  foundations  were  laid  of 
the  famous  Alexandrian  Library  and  Museum.  In  2S5, 
1 *.  resigned  his  crown  to  his  sou,  surnamed  Pliiladtl- 
phus,  and  d.  283. 

Ptolemy  II.,  surnamed  PhiladeJphus  (lover  of  his  bro¬ 
ther),  B.  in  Cos,  b.  c.  311,  was  the  youngest  son  of  the 
preceding  by  his  favorite  wife,  Berenice.  He  became 
king  on  the  abdication  of  his  lather  in  285,  and  had  a 
long,  and  for  the  most  part  peaceful,  reign.  He  had  been 
carefully  educated,  and  he  entered  heartily  into  his 
father’s  plans  for  promoting  the  prosperity  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  completing  the  Alexandrian  Library  and  Museum, 
patronizing  learning  and  learned  men,  founding  colo¬ 
nies,  and  increasing  his  army  and  his  revenue.  He  made 
a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  encouraged 
the  resort  of  Jews  to  Egypt.  According  to  tradition,  it 
was  by  his  order  that  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  made.  P.  was  twice  married ;  his  second 
wife  being  his  sister  Arsinoe,widowof  Lysimachus.  D  247 . 

Ptolemy  V.,  surnamed  Epiphanes.  son  of  Ptolemy  I’hilo- 
pator,  and  great  -  grandson  of  Philadelphia,  was  born 
b.  c.  210,  and  at  five  years  of  age  succeeded  his  father. 
The  aid  of  the  Romans  was  obtained  against  the  kings 
of  Macedonia  and  Syria,  who  threatened  to  dismember 
his  dominions.  Tin*  young  king  was  declared  of  age  at 
14,  and  crowned  at  Memphis  ;  and  three  years  later  he 
married  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Antiochus  of  Syria.  He 
had  an  able  and  upright  minister  in  Aristomeues,  but, 
notwithstanding  his  great  service,  had  him  put  to 
death.  Most  of  the  foreign  possessions  were  lost  to  Egypt 
during  this  reign.  Ptolemy  was  poisoned,  b.  c.  181. 

Ptolemy,  surnamed  Pliilometor,  son  of  the  preceding,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  B.  c.  181,  under  the  regency  at  first  of 
his  mother,  Cleopatra,  and  then  of  feeble  and  corrupt 
ministers,  who  involved  the  kingdom  in  a  disastrous  war. 
Egypt  was  invaded,  and  the  young  king  taken  prisoner 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes:  a  younger  Ptolemy  was  set 
up  as  king,  and  the  two  brothers  tried  to  reign  jointly, 
supported  by  the  Romans;  but  they  quarrelled,  and 
Pliilometor  was  driven  away.  He  was  restored  by  the 
Romans,  and  his  brother  (Energetes  II.,  or  Physcon,) 
was  made  king  of  Cyreue.  Pliilometor  was  killed  in  a 
battle  near  Antioch,  B.  C.  146. 

Ptolemy  XII.,  (Dionysius,)  son  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne  conjointly  with  his  sister  Cleo¬ 
patra,  under  the  protection  of  Pompey,  5*2.  He  became 
a  partizan  of  Caesar  in  the  civil  wars,  and  after  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  caused  Pompey  to  he  assassinated,  who 
sought  refuge  in  his  states,  48.  Aspiring  to  be  sole 
king,  he  then  took  arms  against  Caesar,  who  had  de¬ 
cided  that  Cleopatra  should  continue  to  reign  with  him, 
and  was  drowned  in  the  Nile  while  flying  from  the  field 
of  battle,  b.  c.  47. 

Ptolemy  XIII.,  younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
eleven  years  of  age  when  Cleopatra  was  left  sole  mis¬ 
tress  of  Egypt  by  his  death.  She  was  compelled  to 
marry  him  by  Caesar,  and  he  reigned  with  her  till  his 
death.  44  or  43  B.  C. 

Ptolemy  XIV.,  (Cap sarion,)  an  illegitimate  son  of  Caesar 
and  Cleopatra,  and  the  last  of  the  Lagides,  obtained 
the  title  of  king  from  the  Roman  triumvirs,  b.  c.  42. 
lie  was  killed  by  order  of  Augustus  at  the  age  of  18, 
b.  c.  30. 


of  Rodeutia,  family  Scuridm.  They  are  charac 
by  a  densely  furred  membrane  extending  laterally  from 
the  sides  between  the  fore  and  hind  feet,  by  means  of 
which  the  animal  is  enabled  to  glide  from  one  tree  to 
another,  supported  as  by  a  parachute.  There  are  long, 
bony  appendages  to  tlie  feet,  which  support  a  part  of 
this  lateral  membrane.  Four  North  American  species 
have  been  described.  The  common  Hying  Squirrel,  P. 
volucella,  of  the  U.  8.  east  of  the  Missouri,  is  about  5 
inches  long  to  the  tail,  the  fur  very  soft  and  silky,  the 
color  light  yellowish-brown  above,  and  creamy-white 

Pterop'otla.  Pter'opotls.  n.  pi.  [Gr.  pteron.  and 
(W1-)  A.1  order  of  Molluscs compre¬ 

hending  those  which  have  a  natatory,  wing-sloped  ex¬ 
pansion  on  each  side  of  the  head  and  neck.  —  See  CLio- 
sia.e,  Uvaleida;,  Limacinid/K. 


stars,  anil  formed  tables  by  which  the  motions  of  the 
aim,  moon,  and  planets  might  lie  calculated  and  regu¬ 
lated.  lie  was  the  first  who  collected  the  scattered  and 
detached  observations  made  by  the  ancients,  and  di¬ 
gested  them  into  a  system  ;  this  he  called  the  Megalt 
Santaxi*.  or  Great  Construction,  divided  into  thirteen 
books.  In  this  work  he  adopts  and  exhibits  the  ancient 
system  of  the  world,  which  placed  the  earth  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  universe:  and  this  has  been  called  from  him 
the  Ptolemaic  System,  to  distinguish  it  from  those  of 
Copernicus  and  Tyclio  Brahe.  The  M’’f/ale  Suntaxis  was 
translated  by  the  Arabians  into  their  language  about 
8-27,  and  from  this  translation,  which  bears  the  title  of 
Almagest,  a  Latin  verse  was  made  by  command  of  the 
emperor  Frederick  II.,  in  12:10.  Of  this  principal  work 
of  the  great  astronomer  of  the  ancients,  it  may  in  gen- 
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eral  be  observed,  that  the  work  is  founded  on  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  the  earth’s  being  at  rest  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  and  that  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  stars  and 
planets,  all  move  round  it  in  solid  orbs,  whose  motions 
are  all  directed  by  one,  which  Ptuiemy  called  the  Pri- 
unum  Mobile,  or  first  mover,  of  which  he  discourses  at 
large.  This  great  work  of  Ptolemy  will  always  he  valu¬ 
able  on  account  of  t lie  observations  lie  gives  of  the 
places  of  tin*  stars  and  platiets  in  former  times,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  ancient  astronomers  that  were  then  extant; 
hut  principally  on  account  ol  the  large  and  curious  cat¬ 
alogue  of  tiie  stars,  which,  being  compared  with  modern 
catalogues,  enables  astronomers  to  deduce  the  true 
quantity  of  their  apparent  slow  progressive  motion  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  order  of  the  signs,  or  of  the  precestdon 
of  tiu*  equinoxes. 

Pto'sid,  n.  [From  Gr.  pipto,  to  fall.]  (Med.)  A  kind  of 
paralysis  of  t lie  upper  eyelid,  causing  the  lid  to  tall  at 
any  moment  over  the  vision,  the  patient  having  no 
power  to  draw  it  up  again.  It  may  arise  either  from 
debility,  in  which  case  it  may  be  removed  by  tonics;  or 
from  congestion  of  the  brain,  when  it  is  usually  accom¬ 
panied  with  giddiness,  headache,  Ac.,  and  should  he 
treated  by  bleeding,  purgatives,  and  low  diet;  or  from 
organic  disease  of  the  brain,  in  which  case  remedies 
are  of  little  use.  If  it  occurs  without  any  apparent 
cause,  and  resists  medical  treatment,  it  may  he  removed 
by  a  surgical  operation,  by  which  the  eyelid  is  brought 
under  the  action  of  the  occipito-frontal  muscle,  which 
receives  its  nervous  power  from  another  source. 

Pty'aliue,  n.  ( Chem .)  An  organic  principle  obtained 
from  saliva.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  said  to  be  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  vegetable  substance  termed  diastase ,  and 
to  convert  starch  into  dentine  and  glucose. 

Ptyalism,  ( ti'u-lizm .)  n.  [Gr .  ptyabsmos,  from  ptyal- 
izein,  to  spit  much. J  ( Med.)  Salivation;  a  superabun¬ 
dant  secretion  of  saliva. —  Dunylison. 

Ptyal'o«;o£;tie,  Ptysmagogiie,  (tiz'ma-gog,)  n. 
[Gr  ptism a,  spittle,  and  vgein,  to  drive.]  (Mtd.)  Sial- 
ogogue.  —  Dunylison. 

Pu'beral,  a.  Relating  to  puberty. 

Puberty,  n.  [Lat .  pubertas,  from  jmber,  pubes,  grown 
up.]  The  age  of  supposed  virility  in  males,  and  of 
womanhood  in  females.  The  word  ia  derived  from  tho 
name  of  a  part  of  the  body,  and  the  first  appearance  of 
hair  on  the  face.  The  exact  age  of  puberty  differs  in 
different  countries,  and  even  in  individuals,  being  earlier 
in  warm  climates  than  it  is  in  cold  ones.  In  the  greater 
part  of  this  country,  from  14  to  16  is  the  general  age  at 
which  puberty  commences  in  males,  and  from  12  to  14 
in  girls.  It  is  a  critical  period  with  either  sex,  and  car© 
should  be  taken  that  at  such  an  age  no  vices  are  con¬ 
tracted  which  may  lay  the  seeds  of  after  mischief. 

Pu ber'ulent,  a.  (Bot.)  Covered  with  fine,  short, 
almost  imperceptible  down  ;  pulverulent.  —  Gray. 

Pu  bes,  n.  (Anat.)  The  middle  part  of  the  hypogas¬ 
tric  region  ;  so  called,  because  it  is  covered  with  liair  in 
both  sexes,  at  the  period  of  puberty.  —  The  hair  itself. 

( Bot.)  A  downy  substance  growing  on  some  plants. 

Pubes'cence.  n.  [Fr.]  The  state  of  a  youth  who  has 
arrived  at  puberty,  or  the  state  of  puberty. 

(Bot.)  Down  closely  pressed  to  the  surface.— Loudon. 

Pubes'cency,  n.  Pubescence.  (R.) 

Pubescent,  a.  [Lat.  puhescens.  from  pubescere ,  to 
reach  the  age  of  puberty  ]  Arriving  at  puberty. 

(Bot.  and  Zobl.)  Covered  with  very  fine  short  hairs. 

Pubic.  a.  (Anat.)  That  which  belongs  to,  or  concerns 
the  pubis. 

Pu  bis,  n.  [Lat.]  (Anat.)  The  anterior  part  of  tho 
os  innominatum  ;  so  called  because  it  corresponds  to  tho 
genital  organs.  —  Dunylison. 

j  Public*,  a.  f  Fr. ;  Lat.  publicus,  contracted  from  popu¬ 
lous,  changed  to  poblicus ,  from  popnlus,  the  people.] 
Of.  or  belonging  to  the  people,  the  community,  or  to  tho 
multitude;  pertaining  to  a  nation,  state  or  commu¬ 
nity  opposed  to  private.— Common  to  many;  common 
to  a  nation,  state,  city,  or  to  mankind  at  large;  open  to 
all ;  directed  to  the  interest  of  a  nation,  state,  or  com¬ 
munity.— Open  for  general  entertainment;  open  for 
general  use;  as.  a  public,  house. 

— n.  The  general  body  of  mankind,  or  of  a  nation,  state, 
or  community  :  the  people  indefinitely. 

In  public.  Before  the  people  at  large. 

Publican,  n.  [Lat.  publicanus.  from  publicus.]  (Rom. 
Hist.)  The  farmers  of  the  public  revenue  of  Romo. 
They  formed  two  distinct  classes;  the  farmers-gencral 
of  the  J*e venues,  who  were  regarded  as  belonging  to  one 
of  the  most  honorable  grades  of  citizens  ;  and  deputies, 
or  under  publicans  of  an  inferior  caste,  whose  reputa¬ 
tion  was  very  questionable.  Hence,  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  or  publicans,  are  almost  always 

placed  in  juxtaposition  with  sinners. 

—The  keeper  of  an  inn  or  public-house;  one  licensed  to 

retail  beer,  spirits,  or  wine.  .  .  nfniil 

Publica  tion,  n.  [Fr.:  Lat. puhUcatv^  Ac  of  pnb- 
fishing  or  offering  to  public  notice : notification to i  the 
people  lit  large,  either  by  words,  writing,  or  l’""*1"*? 
proclamation  ;  divulgation:  promulgation Act  of  of¬ 
fering  a  book  or  writing  to  the  pnMic  by  sale  or  '.v  gra¬ 
tuitous  distribution.  —  A  work  printed  and  published; 
anv  pamphlet  or  book  offered  for  sale,  or  to  public  notice. 

Public-house,  n.  An  ordinary  inn  or  house  of  pub¬ 
lic  entertainment.  .  ..  , 

Pub  licist,  n.  [Fr.  publiciste  ]  A  writer  on  the  laws 
and  rights  of  nature  and  nations.  —  Burke. 

Pnblic'itV,  n.  [Fr.  publiciti.]  State  of  being  public 
or  open  to  the  knowledge  of  a  community  :  notoriety. 

Publicly,  adv.  With  exposure  to  public  view  or  no¬ 
tice;  without  concealment.  —  In  the  name  of  the  com 
mnnity. 
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Pnb'lic-mind'ed,  a.  Disposed  to  advance  the  inter-’ 
ests  of  the  public.  (R.) 

I'lib  lic-viiiud'edness,  n.  A  disposition  to  advance 
the  public  Interests,  (r.) 

l’ub  lienee,  n.  State  of  belonging  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.  —  The  state  of  being  generally  known,  or  public  ; 
publicity. 

Publioo'la.  See  Valerius  Publius. 

l*ii b  lic-sp limited,  a.  Having  or  exercising  a  dis¬ 
position  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  community ;  dis¬ 
posed  to  make  private  sacrifices  for  the  public  good. — 
Dictated  by  a  regard  to  public  good. 

Pub'lic-sjnr'itetlly,  adv.  With  public  spirit. 

Pub'lic-spir'itedness,  n.  A  disposition  to  advance 
the  public  good,  or  a  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  of 
private  interest  to  promote  the  common  weal. 

Pub  lisli.  v.  a.  [Fr.  public;  Lat.  publico ,  from  pub- 
licit*.]  To  make  known  to  mankind,  or  to  people  in 
general,  what  before  was  private  or  unknown  ;  to  pro¬ 
claim  ;  to  announce;  to  divulge.  —  To  make  known  by 
posting  or  by  reading  in  a  church  ;  as,  to  publish  the 
banns  of  marriage.  —  To  put  forth  or  issue  to  the  public, 
as  a  book,  or  an  engraving;  to  print  ami  offer  for  sale. 

Pub  listiuble,  a.  That  may  be  published;  fit  to  be 
published. 

Publisher,  n.  One  who  publishes  or  makes  known 
what  was  before  private  or  unknown.  — One  who  pub¬ 
lishes  books;  one  who  sends  a  book  or  writing  into  the 
world  for  common  use;  one  who  offers  a  book,  pam¬ 
phlet.  Ac.,  for  sale. 

Pub  lishment,  n.  Act  of  publishing;  publicity,  (r.) 
— An  official  notice  of  au  intended  marriage.  (Local 
U.  S.) 

Puccin'ia,  n.  (Bot)  A  genus  of  Fungi.  The  only 
noteworthy  species  is  P.  graminis ,  which  produces  the 
mildew  of  wheat.  To  prevent  the  growth  of  this  and 
other  parasitic  fungi,  wheat  is  often  steeped  in  some 
poisonous  solution  before  it  is  sown.  A  solution  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol)  has  been  specially  recom¬ 
mended  for  this  purpose. 

Pnc'coon,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Lithospermum. 

Puce.  a.  [Fr.,  from  puce1  a  flea.]  Of  a  dark-brown  or 
brownish-purple  color. 

Pu  celage,  ti.  [Fr.,  from  pucell e,  a  maid.]  A  state  of 
virginity. 

Pucelle.  n.  [Fr.]  A  maid ;  a  virgin. 

Pucelle',  ( La.)  See  Joan*  of  Arc. 

Pu  ceron,  n.  (Zohl.)  See  Aphis. 

Pit  chapas,  n.  (Bo t.)  See  Pogostemox. 

Puck,  n.  [Scot,  puck;  Icel.  puki,  a  wicked  sprite  ;  Ir. 
puca.)  (Medieval  Myth.)  The  “merry  wanderer  of  the 
night,”  whose  character  and  attributes  are  depicted  in 
Shakspeare's  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream.  This  cele¬ 
brated  fairy  is  known  by  a  variety  of  names,  as  Robin 
Gwlf'llow  and  Friar  Rush  in  England,  and  in  Ger¬ 
many  as  Knscht  Ruprecht;  but  it  is  by  his  designation 
of  Puck  that  he  is  most  generally  known  in  England, 
Germany,  and  the  more  northern  nations.  He  was 
the  chief  of  the  domestic  tribe  of  fairies,  or  brownies , 
as  they  are  called  in  Scotland;  and  innumerable  stories 
are  told  of  his  nocturnal  exploits,  among  which  drawing 
the  wine  and  cleaning  the  kitchen  while  the  family  were 
asleep  are  the  most  prominent. 

Puck  awa  Luke,  in  IFucoimn,  an  expansion  of  Fox 
River  in  Marquette  co. 

Puck  -ball,  n.  (Bot.)  A  Puff-ball,  q.  v. 

Puck  er,  p.  a.  [0.  Eng.  p  >k e,  a  bag  or  pocket;  Fr. 
pocftc.]  To  gather  into  small  folds  or  wrinkles;  to  con¬ 
tract  into  ridges  or  furrows;  to  corrugate. 

— n.  A  fold  or  wrinkle;  a  collection  of  folds. 

Puck  crop,  n.  The  person  or  thing  that  puckers. 

Puck  ery,  a.  Producing  puckers. — Inclined  to  pucker. 

Puck’-!i*t,  n.  A  puff-ball ; — used  as  a  term  of  contempt. 

Puddle u iti sr.  u.  (Saul.)  A  thick  wreath  or  circle 
of  cordage  fastened  about  a  mast,  between  the  trusses, 
to  prevent  the  yards  from  falling  down  when  the  ropes 
by  which  they  are  suspended  are  shot  away. — Mar.  Diet. 

Pud  dor,  n.  A  tumult;  a  bustle.  (Low.) 

— v  n.  To  make  a  tumult;  to  cause  a  bustle. 

— r.  a.  To  perplex:  to  disturb;  to  confound. 

Pud  ding:,  n-  [Ger.  and  Dm.  pud  ling;  Fr.  boudin; 
W.  poten ,  a  pudding.]  A  species  of  food  of  a  soft  or 
moderately  hard  consistence,  variously  made,  but  usu- : 
ally  a  compound  of  flour  or  meal  of  inaize,  with  milk 
and  eggs,  sometimes  enriched  with  raisins.  P.  of  all 
kinds  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  food  in  this 
country;  but  the  plum-pudding  is  nowhere  so  exten¬ 
sively  used  as  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  the  glfry  of  an 
English  dinner-table,  and  regarded  as  an  essential  on  all 
festive  occasions. 

— Anything  resembling  a  pudding. 

[Xaut.)  Same  ns  Pudde.mxg. 

Pnd'd Ins-hcaded.  a.  Dull;  sluggish;  stupid. 

Pud  dinx-pic.  n.  A  pudding  with  meat  baked  in  it. 

Piid'din^-stone,  n.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a 
peculiar  variety  of  conglomerate,  consisting  of  pebbles, 
rounded  by  the  action  of  water,  cemented  together  with 
a  large  quantity  of  silieious  paste.  The  pebbles  within 
them  bear  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  raisins  in  a 
plum-pudding;  but  the  stones  are  generally  much  larger 
than  raisins. 

Pud'dinsr-time,  t».  The  time  of  dinner;  the  time  at 
which  pudding,  formerly  the  first  dish,  is  set  upon  the 
table. 

Pud  die,  n.  [L.  Ger.  pnidel;  Tr.  boidhlia.]  A  muddy 
plash  ;  a  small  pool  of  dirty  water.  —  A  mixture  of  clay 
and  sand  worked  together  until  they  are  impervious  to 
water. 

— r.  a.  To  make  foul  or  muddy;  to  pollute  with  dirt. — 
To  make  thick  or  close  with  clay,  so  as  to  render  imper¬ 
vious  to  water;  to  convert  irou  by  puddling. 


Pnd’dle,  v.  n.  To  make  a  dirty  stir. 

Pud'dler.  n.  One  who  puddles  iron. 

Pud  dlt>-roll«,  n.pl.  A  pair  of  large,  heavy  rollers, 
with  grooved  surfaces,  for  flattening  iron  into  bars. 

Simmonds. 

P  tid'd  ling:,  n.  (Metal.)  See  Irox  (Maxcp.  of). 

( Civil  Enyin.)  The  process  by  which  wells,  ponds, 
canals,  Ac.,  are  lined  with  clay  or  loam  impervious  to! 
water. 

Pud'dly.  a.  Muddy;  dirty;  miry. 

l*ud 'dock,  n.  A  small  inclosure.  (Prov.  Eng.)  I 

Puden  cy,  n.  [Lat. pudens,  froi upudere,  to  be  ashamod.] 
Modesty;  shamefaced uess. 

Puden  da,  n.pl.  [Lat.,  from  pudendus ,  from  pudere , 
to  be  ashamed.]  The  genital  organs.  —  Dunglison. 

Pudendal,  a.  Relating  or  appertaining  to  the  pu¬ 
denda.  —  Dunglison . 

Pu  die.  Pu'dical,  a.  [Lat.  pudicus ,  bashful,  from 
pudere,  to  be  ashamed.]  Relating  to  the  pudenda. 

Pu<iic'ity,n.  [k'r.pudicilc;  Lat. p udic it ia.]  Modesty; 
chastity. 

Pud'sey,  a  township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  from 
Bradford.  Manuf.  vVoollen  goods.  Pop.  12,000. 

Puel>'la,  or  La  Puebla,  a  S.K.  state  of  Mexico,  between 
Lat.  10°  20'  and  20°  15'  N.,  and  Lon.  97°  and  99°  15'  W.;  I 
area,  12,042  sq.  m.  River.  Nusca  River.  Surface ,  mostly 
elevated,  the  central  portiou  occupying  a  part  of  the  j 
Anahuac  table-land.  Popocatepetl,  an  active  volcano 
and  the  highest  mountain  in  Mexico,  is  within  this 
state.  Chief  towns.  La  Puebla,  the  capital,  Cholula, 
and  Tehuacan.  Pop.  997,788. 

Puebla,  (La,)  or  La  Puebla  de  Los  Angeles.  [Sp., “City 
of  the  Angels,*’  from  its  delightful  situation.]  A  city  of 
Mexico,  cap.  of  the  above  state,  abt.  76  u».  E.S.  E.  of  the 
City  of  Mexico.  It  is  regularly  and  handsomely  built, 
and  contains  many  elegant  (chiefly  religious)  edifices. 
Manuf.  Soap,  glass,  earthenware,  Ac.  This  town  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  French  in  1S63,  after  a  long 
and  glorious  defence  by  the  Mexicans  under  General 
Ortega.  P>p.  75,000. 

Pueb  la  Peaks,  in  New  Mexico ,  summits  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  in  Santa  Ana  co. :  Lat.  36°  25' N.,  Lon.  li)5° 40' \Y 

Pueblo,  (pweb'lo,)  in  Colorado  Temtory,  a  S.E.  central 
co.;  urea,  abt.  1,400  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Arkansas  River, 
and  Squirrel  Creek.  Surface. ,  somewhat  diversified; 
foil ,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Pueblo,  abt.  120  miles  S.  of 
Denver. 

Pueb  lo,  or  Pueblo  Nuevo,  a  town  of  Mexico.  See 
Tampico. 

Pueblos  Indians.  The  name  of  several  semi-civil¬ 
ized  tribes,  residing  in  the  \V.  part  of  New  Mexico,  re¬ 
ceiving  their  name  from  residing  in  pueblos,  or  villages. 
They  differ  in  many  characteristics  from  the  nomadic 
tribes,  devotiug  their  attention  principally  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  soil,  and  in  raising  large  herds  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  Ac.  They  live  iu  houses  built  of  stone, 
or  sun-dried  brick,  some  of  which  are  several  stories  in 
height,  aud  they  spin  and  weave  cotton  and  wool,  mak¬ 
ing  blankets  and  other  textile  fabrics  for  domestic  use. 
Their  civilization  dates  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  they  still  retain  their  an¬ 
cient  language,  and  many  of  their  customs  and  supersti¬ 
tions,  owing  to  their  isolated  position  and  manner  of 
living.  The  earliest  account  we  have  of  them  is  from 
Alvarado  Nuiiez  (7.  r.),  who  visited  them  on  his  journey 
from  Florida  to  the  Pacific  between  1529  and  1538.  He 
was  followed  by  Marco  de  Niza  in  1539,  and  by  Cor- 
anado  and  Fernando  Alarcon  in  the  following  year,  all 
of  whom  speak  of  the  advanced  stage  of  civilization 
among  th«*se  Indians.  They  have  at  present  20  pueblos, 
or  villages,  of  which  Zuni  is  the  principal.  The  total 
population  is  about  20, 000. 

Pueblo  Viejo,  (v eed'ho.)  [Sp.,  Old  Town.]  A  seaport- 
town  of  Mexico,  abt.  6  m.  S.E.  of  Tampico. 

Pu'er,  n.  [Lat.]  (Law.)  In  its  enlarged  sense,  this 
word  signifies  a  child  of  either  sex  ;  though  in  its  re¬ 
strained  meaning,  it  is  applied  to  a  boy  only. — Bouvier. 

— A  dog’s  dung,  used  as  an  alkaline  steep  for  removing 
the  lime  from  the  pores,  and  destroying  the  grease  in 
the  skin,  in  order  to  fit  it  for  receiving  the  tannin. 

Sim  monds. 

Puereo,  (  pwer'ko .)  in  New  Mexico ,  a  river  rising  in 
Santa  Affa  co.,  and  flowing  S.  enters  the  Rio  Grande  abt 
15  m.  above  Socorro. 

Pu'erile,  a.  [Fr.  pueril;  Lat.  pue.rilis ,  from  puer,  a 
boy.l  Characterized  by  puerility;  boyish;  trifling; 
childish. 

Pue'rilely,  adv.  Triflingly;  childishly. 

Pue'rileness,  Puerility,  n.  [Fr.  pulriliti;  Lat. 
pwri litas  ]  The  manners  or  actions  of  a  boy  :  that 
which  is  trifling  :  a  thought  or  expression  which  is  flat, 
insipid,  or  childish.  —  Boyishness;  childishness. 

Puer'peral,  a.  [Fr.  piterpirale;  Lat.  puerperaHs , 
from  puerpera.  from  pucr,  a  child,  and  parere ,  to  bear.] 
Relating  to  parturition  and  its  consequences. 

P.  Fever.  { Med  )  A  fever  attended  by  peritoneal  in¬ 
flammation,  which  comes  on  about  the  third  day  after 
delivery.  The  usual  febrile  symptoms  are  attended 
with  great  tenseness  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen; 
the  milk  disappears,  and  the  bowels  are  usually  affected 
by  diarrhoea.  It  is  most  common  in  the  autumn,  and 
appears  to  be  contagious.  It  is  an  alarming  disease, 
ami  requires  great  promptitude  and  judgment  in  its 
treatment.  It  must  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  con¬ 
tamination  of  the  Idood  by  animal  poison  generated  in 
the  system,  and  not  as  a  local  affection.  This  poison  is 
probably  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  coagula  or 
other  material  retained  in  the  ntorus.  Bleeding,  mod¬ 
ified  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  calomel, 
saline  sudorific*,  and  occasionally  opium,  to  quiet  pain 
and  induce  rest,  are  among  the  remedial  means  ;  but  it 
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often  happens  that  great  irritability  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  or  eveu  incessant  purging  and  vomiting,  are 
predominant  symptoms,  and  the  fever  assumes  a  ty¬ 
phoid  character,  iu  which  case  the  system  requires  sup¬ 
port  from  cordials. 

Pner'peroiis,  a.  Parturient:  bringing  forth,  about 
to  bring  forth.  or  having  recently  brought  forth  young. 

Puer'to  Belle,  a  seaport-town  of  the  Uuited  {States  of 
Colombia,  al»t*  40  m.  N.N.W*.  of  Panama. 

Puer'to  Cabell O,  a  seaport-town  of  Venezuela,  abt. 
20  m.  N.W.  of  Valencia. 

Pner'lo  <lol  Padre,  a  harbor  on  the  N.E.  coast  of 
Cuba:  Lat.  21°  17'  N.,  Lon.  76°  42'  W. 

Puerto  <le  San  ta  Mari 'a.  a  seaport-town  cf 
Spain,  prov.  of  Cadiz,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Guada- 
lete,  6  miles  N.E.  of  Cadiz.  Manuf.  Linen  and  printed 
cottons.  It  is  the  entrepot  for  the  Xeres  (sherry)  wine. 
/bp.  18,000. 

Puer  to  Naranjo,  a  harbor  on  the  N.E.  coast  of 

Cnlm.  abt.  50  111.  E.  of  Puerto  del  l’adre. 

Puer'to  Principe,  Porto  Principe,  or  Santa  Maria 
de  Puerto  Principe,  a  city  of  Cuba,  W.  Indies,  abt.  36 
m.  8.S.W.  of  Las  Nuevitas.  its  port ;  pop.  54,000. 

Puer'to  Iteal,  (pwer'ln  ra-uT)  a  seaport-town  of 
Spain,  prov.  of  Cadiz,  on  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  6  m.  E.  of  the 
city  of  Cadiz.  Manuf.  Leather.  Pop.  4,000. 

Puer'to  Itieo.  See  Porto  Rico. 

Puer'to  Viejo,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  abt.  85  m.  N.N.W. 
of  Guayaquil. 

Ptlff,  71.  [Ger.  and  Dan.  puff ;  Du.  pof]  A  sudden  and 
single  emission  of  breath  from  the  mouth ;  a  quick,  for¬ 
cible  blast;  a  whiff.  —  Anything  light  and  porous,  or 
something  swelled  and  light;  a  fungous  ball  filled  with 
dust. —  A  tumid  or  exaggerated  commendation. 

— v.n.  [Ger .  puffen  ;  D w.  poffen.]  To  drive  air  from  the 
mouth  in  a  single  and  quick  blast:  to  swell  the  cheeks 
with  air.  —  To  blow,  as  an  expression  of  scorn  or  con¬ 
tempt. —  To  breathe  with  vehemence,  as  after  violent 
exertion. — To  swell  with  air:  to  inflate  or  dilate. —  To 
do  or  move  with  hurry,  agitation,  aud  a  tumid,  bustling 
appearance. 

— v.  a.  To  drive  with  a  blast  of  wind  or  air.  —  To  swell ; 
to  inflate,  as  with  pride.  —  To  dilate  with  air;  to  blow 
up.  —  To  drive  with  a  blast  in  scorn  or  contempt.  —  To 
praise  or  commend  extravagantly,  or  with  exaggeration. 

— a.  Puffed  up;  proud  ;  vain.  (R.) 

Puff-ball.  71.  A  genus  of  fungi,  which,  when  burst, 
emits  dust-like  seeds  or  spores. 

Putf'-bird,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Babbet.  q.  v. 

Puffer,  n.  One  who  puffs;  one  who  praises  with  noisy 
commendation.  —  One  who  attends  a  sale  by  auction 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  price  and  exciting  the 
eagerness  of  bidders. 

(Zool.)  The  Balloon-fish.  See  Diodon. 

Puffery,  n.  Act  of  puffing;  extravagant  praise. 

Puf  fin.  71.  [Fr.]  (Zool.)  The  common  name  of  the 
bird  comprising  the  genus  Mormon,  of  the  Auk  family. 
Four  species  or  more  belong  to  N.  America.  Tin*  Arctic 
Puffin,  M.arctica ,  has  a  very  large, singular  looking  bill, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a  sheath  slipped  over  both 
mandibles;  it  is  curved  towards  tin*  point,  compressed 
vertically,  and  transversely  furrowed  on  the  sides  ;  the 
chin  and  cheeks  are  white,  bordered  with  gray,  the  lat¬ 
ter  much  puffed  up 
with  feathers,  which 
make  the  head  look 
large  and  round.  The 
crown  of  the  head  and 
upper  part  of  the 
plumage  are  black, 
and  a  collar  of  the 
same  color  encircles 
the  neck  ;  the  under 
parts  are  white,  and 
the  legs  are  orange. 

The  Puffin  can  fly 
with  great  rapidity 
when  once  upon  the  Fig.  2178. — arctic  puffin. 
wing.  In  tempestuous 

weather  it  takes  shelter  in  the  holes  of  caverns  and 
rocks,  or  in  those  made  by  the  rabbit  on  the  beach, 
where  it  sits  dozing,  in  snug  security,  till  the  return  of 
calm  weather;  for  they  are  unable  to  brave  the  storm. 
They  live  chiefly  upon  small  crustaceans,  sea-weed.  Ac., 
us  it  is  said;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  structure  and 
great  strength  of  their  bill,  that  they  are  able  to  crush 
and  pluck  out  other  kinds  of  shell-fish.  The  female  de¬ 
posits  her  single  whitish-colored  egg  in  a  hole  dug  out 
and  formed  in  the  ground  by  her  mate  and  herself. 
The  P.  are  gregarious  and  migratory. 

Put*  finest,  71.  State  or  quality  of  being  puffy  or  turgid. 

Puffaii^ly,  adv.  Tumidly;  with  swell;  with  vehe¬ 
ment  breathing  or  shortness  of  breath. 

Puf  fy,  a.  Swelled  with  air  or  any  soft  matter;  tumid 
with  a  soft  substance.  — Turgid  ;  bombastic. 

Pug:,  n.  (Contracted  from  puck.)  A  monkey,  from  his 
amusingly  mischievous  tricks.  (Colloq.)  —  A  little  dog, 
with  a  face  and  nose  like  a  monkey. 

Pug:et,  Pierre,  a  celebrated  French  sculptor,  painter, 
and  architect,  was  11.  in  1622,  at  Marseilles :  resided  for 
a  considerable  time  at  Genoa,  but  was  recalled  to  France 
by  Colbert ;  and  D.  there,  in  1694.  Many  of  his  finest 
productions  are  at  Genoa,  hut  his  colossal  statue  of  Milo, 
and  his  Andromeda,  arc*  at  Versailles. 

Piitfet  Sound,  in  Wo  shiny  ton  Territory .  an  irregu¬ 
larly  shaped  inlet  extending  from  the  Strait  of  Juan  de 
Fuca.  with  which  it  is  connected  by  Admiralty  Inlet,  S. 
to  Thurston  co. 

PiiST-faeed,  (-fast,)  a.  Having  a  face  like  that  of  a 
monkey. 

Pugr'ging,  n.  [Prov.  Ger.  puken ,  pocker ,  peiken ,  to 
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steal.]  (Arch.)  The  coat  of  lime  and  hair,  or  chopped 
straw,  laid  upon  the  Bound  boarding,  in  order  to  resist 
the  transmission  of  sound  between  one  story  and  an¬ 
other. 

Putfll,  (poo,)  inter).  A  word  used  in  contempt  or  dis¬ 
dain. 

Pngh'town.  in  Pennsylvania ,b  post-village  of  Chester 
cm  ,  hI *t»  6>  m.  E.S.  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

1*11  ^  i  I.  rt.  [  lait.  pugillus,  pugillum,  a  handful ;  diin.  of 
pwjnus ,  a  fist.]  What  is  takeu  betweeu  the  thumb  ami 
first  two  fingers. 

Pugilism,  pujil-lsm,)  n.  [Lat. pu^iV, a  pugilist,  from 
pugnus ,  the  fist.J  The  practice  of  boxmgor  fighting  with 
the  fists.  In  the  schools  and  by  amateurs,  it  is  practised! 
with  the  gloves;  in  the  prize-ring  with  the  naked  fists. 
Man  being  instinctively  a  pugnacious  animal,  and  the  fi>t 
being  the  simplest  and  most  natural  weapon,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  pugilism,  as  a  mode  of  settling 
differences,  is  coeval  with  man  himself.  It  formed  one 
of  the  earliest  of  the  athletic  games  of  the  Greeks;  and  we 
find  the  Greek  poets  describing  their  heroes  and  gods  as 
excelling  in  the  pugne.  Boxing  for  men  was  introduced 
in  the  Olympic  games  in  the  23 d  Olympiad,  and  for  boys 
iu  the  3d  tli  Olympiad.  With  the  exception  of  a  girdle 
alMiut  the  loins,  the  ancient  pugilists  fought  nude,  pre¬ 
cisely  after  the  manner  of  the  annexed  illustration, 
copied  from  the  antique,  and  showing  the  fashion  in 
which  they  “set¬ 
tled  their  differ¬ 
ences.”  There 
was  one  feature, 
however,  which 
l»ore  no  analogy 
to  the  pugil¬ 
ism  of  modern 
days;  this  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  use 
of  c test  us,  a  w  ea¬ 
pon  formed  of 
thongs  or  bands 
of  raw  ox-hide 
tied  round  t lie 
hands,  and  fre¬ 
quently  as  high 
as  the  elbows,  of 
the  boxers.  Even 
in  its  simplest 
and  most  primi¬ 
tive  forms,  it  was 
a  fearful  weapon 

enough;  but  2179.  —  ancient  mode  op  boxing 

when  “improve¬ 
ments”  crept  in,  in  the  shape  of  knobs  of  lead  or  iron, 
and,  still  later,  when  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  disc 
of  bronze,  it  came  to  be  a  murderous  piece  of  mechan- 1 
ism,  fraught  with  despair  and  death  t<  the  less  skilful 
fighter.  Both  forms  of  the  crestu*  are  shown  in  Fig.  I 
2180.  The  original  of  the  crestus  was  found  at  II**rcu-[ 
lan earn.  As  the  head  was  exposed  to  great  danger 
through  the  use  of  the  crestus.  amphotides ,  or  armor  for 
the  head,  by  which  the  temporal  bones,  arteries,  and  ears 
were  protected,  were  invented;  altogether,  they  were 
not  unlike  helmets.  Properly  speaking,  the  ancient 
boxiug  ap|*ears  to  have  had  three  distinct  rents.  In  the 
first,  practised  during  the  heroic  age.  the  head  and 
hands  were  both  naked  ;  in  the  second,  the  hands  were 
armed  with  bands 
of  leather, while  the 
head  was  left  tin- 
covered; in  the  third 
rera,  the  bead  was 
clothed  with  the 
amphotide,  while 
the  hands  battled 
with  the  most  dead¬ 
ly  form  of  the  cres- 
tus.  Duriiigthe first 
and  second  periods, 

—  the  amphotides 
being  apparently 
never  used  in  the 
great  public  games 
of  the  Greeks. — the 
boxers  stood  before 


son  with  the  fist,  as  a  mode  of  settling  their  private) 
quarrels,  still  it  was  not  until  a  century  ago  that  pugil¬ 
ism  came  to  be  in  a  manner  appropriated  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and 
perhaps  during  the  Restoration,  we  hear  nothing  of 
boxing,  either  as  a  national  sport  or  as  a  national  nuaie 
of  defence.  “Clubs,”  the  rally ing-word  of  the  “flat- 
caps,”  or  apprentices,  were  the  weapons  of  the  English 
artisan,  mechanic,  or  peasant;  the  sword,  of  those 
whose  rank  entitled  them  to  wear  that  distinctive  fen- 


volunteer,  he  so  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Brandywine  as  to  be  promoted  by  Congress  to  a  cavalry 
command,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  which 
command,  however,  lie  resigned  5  months  alter  in  1778 
lie  afterwards  organized  an  independent  corps  of  cav¬ 
alry  aud  light  infantry,  with  which  he  rendered  effectual 
service  under  General  Lincoln,  iu  South  Carolina,  in 
17  *  9,  and  iu  the  siege  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  where,  in  an  as¬ 
sault  ujHiu  the  latter  place,  he  was  mortally  wounded. 
D.  in  177’.*. 


ture  of  dress.  Pugilism  was.  however,  finally  estab-  Pulas  ki,  in  Arkansas,  a  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  1.200 

lished  in  that  country  during  the  reign  of  the  first  luoti- '  —  jfr -  *-*  p|  H  ^  * 

archs  of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  Henceforth  we  fiud  it 
the  usual  mode  of  deciding  all  disputes  with  the  middle 
and  low  er  classes,  w  hile  noblemen  and  gentlemen  prac¬ 
tised  it  as  the  best  system  of  gymnastics,  as  the  best 
means  of  attack  and  defence,  and  as  the  best  mode  of 
making  the  body  pliant,  flexible,  and  firm.  In  America, 
as  iu  England,  the  art  has  been  brought  down  to  the 

present  day,  through  a  succession  of  pugilistic  chain-  .  _  _  ,j _ 

pious,  although  now  it  is  no  longer  universally  admired  Pulaski,  in  Illinois ,  a  S.  co.. adjoining  Ohio ;  area.  abt. 


sq.  m.  Hirers.  Arkansas  River,  Big  Mammelle  Creek, 
Fourche  Bayou,  and  Meto  Bayou.  Surface ,  pleasantly 
diversified  ;  toil,  fertile.  Min.  Silver,  lead,  granite,  and 
slate.  Cap.  Little  Hock  (also  the  seat  of  State  govern¬ 
ment).  l*up.  abt.  12,500. 

PtiluNki.  iu  Georgia,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area ,  abt.  540  sq. 
m.  Hirers.  Ocnuilgee  River,  and  Cedar,  Cypress,  and 
Reedy  creeks.  Surface,  level  or  undulating;  soil,  not 
very  fertile.  Cap.  Hawkiusville.  l*op.  abt.  9,000. 

in  Illinois ,  a  S.  co..  ndjoi  _ 

180  sq.m.  Hirers.  Ohio  and  Cash  l  ivers.  Surface,  gen¬ 
erally  level ;  soil,  in  some  parts  very  fertile.  Cap.  Cal¬ 
edonia.  F'p.  abt.  8,500. 

— A  post-village  of  Uaucock  co.,  abt.  85  m.  N.W.  of  Spring- 
field. 

Pulaski,  in  Indiana,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area.  abt.  4-30  sq.  m. 
j  Hirer.  Tippecanoe  River.  Surface,  generally  level ; 

soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Winamac.  Pop.  (1870)  7, >22. 
Pulaski,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Davis  co.,  abt.  8  m. 
S.  E.  of  Bloomfield. 

strike  a  man  when  lie  is  down,  to  bite,  kick,  or  iuflici  Pulaski,  in  Kentucky,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area .  abt.  650  sq.  m. 
any  injury  except  with  the  shut  hand;  that  it  en- 1  Hirers.  Cumberland  and  Rock  Castle  rivers.  Surface, 


and  patronized  ax  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury.  Society  now  sets  its  face  against  the  active  aud 
practical  part  of  boxing,  and  occasionally  magistrates 
imprisou  the  pugilists  and  their  “seconds”  for  a  breach 
of  the  public  peace.  Boxing  is  brutal  and  debasing  in 
the  eyes  of  a  majority  of  the  modem  community.  Never¬ 
theless,  those  who  are  the  defenders  of  pugilism,  and 
they  are  still  numerous,  allege  that  the  prize-ring  is 
guided  by  certain  rules,  to  transgress  which  is  re¬ 
garded  as  infamous — as  to  strike  below  the  waist,  to 


courages  individual,  aud  consequently  national,  cour¬ 
age ;  that  it  conduces  to  a  general  sense  aud  senti¬ 
ment  of  fair  play  and  honor;  that  it  discourages  and 


hilly  or  mountainous;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron,  lead, 
and  coal,  all  of  superior  qualities,  and  in  great  abund¬ 
ance.  Cap.  Somerset.  Pop.  abt  19.000. 


renders  odious  the  use  of  the  knife,  stiletto,  or  of  Pti  task  i,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Jackson  co. ; 
deadly  weapons,  setting  aside  those  unmanly,  barbar- 1  jpop.  abt.  1,600. 

oils, and  savage  practices  which  passion  and  motives  of  Pulaski,  in  Missouri,  a  S.  central  co. :  area.  abt.  500 


revenge  might  otherwise  suggest ;  and  lastly,  that  as  it 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to  submit  tamely  to  injury, 
and  as  quarrels  must  arise  betweeu  man  and  man  which 


sq.  m.  Hirers.  Gasconade  River.  Robidoiix  Fork.  Big 
Piney  Fork,  and  Little  Piney  Creek.  Surface ,  hilly; 
soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Waynesville.  Poj,\\ 870/1.7 24. 


;  pop. 


cannot  be  decided  by  law.  the  best  way  is  to  fight  it  out  Pulaski,  in  Sew  York,  a  post-village  of  Oswego  co., 
fairly,  and  then  shake  bands  and  become  better  friends  abt.  150  m  W.N.W.  of  Albany, 
than  ever.  Such  are  the  views  and  arguments  of  those  Pulaski,  in  Ohio,n  post-township  of  Williams  co.; 
who  advocate  the  use  of  the  human  hand  as  a  weapon  |  abt.  3,500. 
of  defence  or  attack.  In  one  thing  we  may  all  sately  Pulaski,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  po6t-village  and  township 
agree  with  the  pugilist, —  we  may  all  learn  from  him  -  ut  Lawrence  co.,  abt.  10  m.  N.W.  ot  Newcastle;  pop.  abt. 
with  advantage  the  use  of  our  hands,  clothed  after  the  1,600. 

manner  termed  “gloved.”  Boxing,  as  practised  uuder  Pulaski,  in  Tennessee.  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Giles  co., 
a  scientific  teacher,  and  with  the  gloves  on,  ranks  sec- 1  abt.  75  m.  S.  of  Nashville. 

ond  to  no  other  as  a  gymnastic  exercise.  It  invigor-  Pulaski,  in  Virginia,  a  S.W.  co  ;  area,  abt.  250  sq.  m. 

Hirers.  Kanawha,  or  New,  and  Little  rivers  Surface, 


ates  the  frame  by  expanding  the  chest,  and  gives  confi¬ 
dence  and  a  quick  eye  to  those  who  are  of  natural  courage. 

Pu  gilist,  n.  A  boxer;  one  who  fights  with  the  fist. 

Pugrii  is  tic,  a.  Pertaining  to  boxing,  or  fighting  with 
the  fist. 

Pugin,  Augustus  WelbyNorthmore,  an  English  archi¬ 
tect,  b.  1811,  whose  works  on  the  Gothic  architecture  of 
the  Middle  Ages  have  had  a  |*>werful  influence  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  hist  revival  in  the  taste  for  Gothic  form. 
D.  1852. 

Pngr'lia.  (Anc.  Grog.)  See  Apulia. 

Pug 'in ill,  n.  A  mill  used  by  brickmakers  for  the  pur¬ 
ine  of  thoroughly  blending  the  materials.  It  is  an  up¬ 
right  cylinder,  in  the  axis  of  which  a  shaft  revolves 
having  several  knives  projecting  from  it,  arranged 
spirally  round  the  arbor,  so  as  effectually  to  knead  and 
mix  the  mass  of  clay,  which  is  finally  forced  through  a 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 

Pugnacious.  (- na'shus ,)  a.  [Lat.  pug n ax,  pugnacis, 
from  pugnare,  to  fight.]  -  -  •  .  — 

fighting;  quarrelsome. 

Pugna'eionsly,  adr.  In  a  pugnacious  manner. 

Plignac'ity,  n  [Lat.  pugnacitas  ;  Fr.  pugnacite.)  In¬ 
clination  to  fighting:  quarrelsomeness. 

Pug:  nose,  n.  A  short  and  thick  nose  ;  a  snub-nose. 

Puli,  interj.  Same  as  Pugh,  q.  v. 

Puisne.  Pnisny,  (pu'nyj  a.  [Fr.  puis,  since:  Lat. 
post,  and  Fr.  we,  born.]  (Law.)  Small  petty  ;  incon¬ 
siderable  ;  puny. 


Fig.  2180.  —  the  c jstcs. 


each  other  unflinchingly  —  he  who  possessed  the  greater 
skill  standing  on  the  defensive,  and  seeking  to  wear  out 
hisadversary :  and  the  boxer  w  ho  purchased  victory  with¬ 
out  any  wounds  was  held  to  be  the  better  pugilist  and 
the  conqueror.  Both  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  used 
the  right  arm  chiefly  in  attacking,  thq  left  being  re¬ 
served  as  a  protection  for  the  bead  and  upper  portions 
of  the  body.  Owing  to  the  employments  of  the  bronze  i 
caps t us  during  the  third  rera  of  ancient  boxing,  blows 
were  dealt  with  such  force  as  to  dash  out  teeth,  break 
bones,  and  often  to  cause  death.  It  was  the  weapon 
rather  than  the  skill  of  the  combatants  that  did  this; 
anyhow,  the  disfigurements  the  ancient  boxers  under- 1 
went  were  such  that  frequently  they  were  damaged  be¬ 
yond  recognition  by  their  friends,  a  fact  which  excited 
seme  rather  grim  raillery  at  the  expense  of  the  boxers 
ou  the  part  of  the  poets  Lucian  and  Lucilius.  But  it 
is  more  than  doubtful  whether  any  anrient  athlete 
could,  with  all  his  pugilistic  paraphernalia,  deliver  so 
telling  a  blow  as  can  a  modern  professor  of  the  art 
with  his  naked  hand, — clean,  quick,  effective,  from  the 
shoulder.  Like  all  the  other  athletic  games  of  the 
Greeks,  boxing  was  regulated  by  certain  rules;  the 
principal  of  these  was  that  the  pugilist  was  Utiind  to 
fight  until  wounds,  fatigue,  or  despair  compelled  him  to 
desist.  Although  the  natives  of  the  British  Islands  are 
said  to  bo  inherently  prone  to  batter  each  other's  per- 


mnch  diversified,  being  bounded  N.W. and  S.E.  by  ridges 
of  the  Alleghanies  and  Bine  Ridge  respectively;  soil , 
generally  fertile.  Min.  Iron  in  abundance.  Cap.  New- 
bern.  Pop.  abt.  6.000. 

I*n  lawk  i,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  and  township  of  Iowa 
co.,  abt.  28  m.  N  N.W.  of  Mineral  Point;  jwp.  abt.  1,700. 
Pulaski  Creek,  in  Georgia ,  enters  the  Ocmulgee 
River  from  Pulaski  co. 

Ptilclicria.  i  St.,)  .Elia,  (pul-kee'ri-a,)  empress  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  was  daughter  of  Arcadius  and  Eudoxia.  She 
was  born  at  Constantinople,  399,  and  governed  the  em¬ 
pire  under  the  name  of  her  brother.  Theodosios,  from 
the  age  of  fifteen  to  the  year  447.  when  she  was  dis¬ 
graced.  After  the  death  of  Theodosios,  in  450.  she  was 
proclaimed  empress,  and  ruled  with  Marcianos,  whom 
she  married,  till  her  death,  in  463.  She  was  a  woman  of 
exemplary  conduct,  aud  has  the  credit  of  assembling  the 
Council  of  Clialcedon  in  451. 

Disposed  to  fight ;  inclined  to  Pul  chritude,  n.  [Lat.  pulchritudo ,  from  pulcher , 
beautiful.]  Beauty;  grace:  handsomeness;  quality  op¬ 
posite  to  deformity.  —  Moral  beauty  or  worth. 

Pule,  v.  n.  [Fr.  piauler :  Lat.  pipilo,  to  chirp,  from 
pipio,  pipo,  to  pip.J  To  cry  like  a  chicken ;  to  chirp.  — 
To  cry  as  a  complaining  child  ;  to  whimper. 

Pul'er,  n.  One  who  pules;  one  who  complains. 
Pu'lex*  n.  [Lat.l  (Zool.)  See  Aphaxiptkra,  and  Flea. 
Pti  lieene,  a.  [From  Lat.  p>dex,  pulicu,  a  flea.]  Re- 
I  lating  to,  or  abounding  with  fiea>. 

Puisne,  n.  One  of  an  inferior  rank. — An  inferior  judge.  Puling.  n.  A  cry,  as  of  a  chicken;  a  whining. 

Pti  Issanee,  n.  [Fr.,from  pouroir ;  Lat.  possum,  posse,  Pul'ingly,  adr  With  whining  or  complaint. 

to  be  ahle.J  Power;  strength;  might;  force.  Pulk  tia.  n.  A  Laplander's  travelling-sledge,  made 

Puissant, a.  [Fr.]  Powerful  ;  strong;  mighty  ;  forcible.  |  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  boat.  As  it  is  very  liable  to 
Pu  issan  fly,  adr.  In  a  puissant  manner  ;  powerfully;  upset,  the  traveller  is  strapped  to  it. 


with  great  strength. 

Pu  issan t ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  pu¬ 
issant. 

Puke,  p.  n.  [Allied  to  Scot,  bofr,  5ocA\]  To  vomit;  to 
eject  from  the  stomach. 

— r.  a.  To  vomit;  to  throw  np. 

— n.  A  vomit ;  a  medicine  which  excites  vomiting. 

— a.  [Lat.  picinus,  from  pix,  picis,  pitch.]  Of  a  color  be¬ 
tween  black  and  russet,  now  called  puce. 

Puk'er.  ».  One  who  vomits  or  pukes.  —  Medicine  caus¬ 
ing  a  vomit. 

Pulas  ki.  Casimir,  [Pol.  Kazimierz  Pulawski,]  Count, 
a  Polish  |witriot,  and  brigadier-general,  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  b.  in  1747. 
His  father,  a  Polish  nobleman,  was  the  organizer  of  the 
celebrated  Confederation  of  Bar,  in  hostility  to  Russia, 


Pull,  r.a.  [A.  S.  pullian,  apullian ,  to  pnll.]  To  draw 
violently  toward  one;  —  opposed  to  push,  which  is  to 
drive  from  one. 

— To  tear;  to  rend.  —  To  pluck  ;  to  gather. 

Pulled,  and  hanleti,  drawn  here  and  there.  —  7b  pull 
down,  to  subvert;  to  demolish:  to  degrade;  to  bring 
down;  as,  to  pull  down  the  proud. —  To  pull  up,  to  ex¬ 
tirpate;  to  eradicate:  as,  “ pulling  up  the  old  founda¬ 
tions  of  knowledge.”  (Locke.) —  To  pull  off.  to  remove; 
to  separate  by  pulling  ;  as,  to  pull  off  a  coat. —  7b  pull 
out ,  to  draw  out. 

_ tv  ji.  To  give  a  pull ;  to  draw:  to  tug. 

7b  pull  apart,  to  separate  by  pulling. —To  pull  up. 
To  stop;  to  halt. 

— n.  Act  of  pulling  or  drawing  with  force;  an  effort  to 
move  l»v  drawing  toward  one.  —  A  contest;  a  struggle. 


and  for  the  liberation  of  his  country,  in  which  Casimir  Pnll'back,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  keeps  back  ;  a 

eagerly  joined,  carrying  on  a  desultory  warfare  with  drawback. 

varied  success,  until  the  coalition  of  Russia.  Austria,  Pull'or.  n.  One  who  pulls. 

and  Prussia  completed  the  conquest  of  Poland.  His  Pill  lot.  n.  [Fr.  poulet,  diminntive  of  ooule,  a  hen,  from 
father  and  brothers  being  killed,  Casimir  escaped  with  L  it.  pullus.]  A  young  hen,  or  female  of  the  domestic 
difficulty  into  Turkey,  whence  he  proceeded  by  way  of  fowl. 

France  to  join  the  Americans,  then  fighting  for  inde-  Pulley.**- :  pi-  Pullets.  [  Fr.  po>die ;  Lat  pot  us  ;  Gr. 
pendence.  bearing  recommendations  from  Franklin  to  polos,  a  pivot,  a  hinge,  from  pol*o,  to  turn,  to  go  about.] 
Washington,  whom  he  joined  in  1777.  Entering  a3  a,  (Mech.)  Cue  of  the  six  mechanic,*  1  powers.  The  pulley 
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Is  a  small  wheel  turning  on  an  nxis,with  a  rope  or  chain 

passing  over  it.  The  circumference  is  - ■* - 

generally  grooved  to  receive  the  rope, 
which  is  attached  on  trie  one  end  to 
the  moving  power,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  resisting  force.  Pulleys  are  of  two 
kinds  — fixed,  and  movable.  The  fixed 
pulley  (Fig.  2181),  gives  no  mechani¬ 
cal  advantage,  but  is  of  great  utility 
in  altering  the  direction  in  which  it 
may  be  applied.  The  movable,  on  the 
contrary  (Pig.  2182),  doubles  the  power, 
which  may  be  increased  in  any  ratio 
by  adding  to  the  number  of  pulleys. 

So,  in  the  system  of  pulleys  (Fig.  2183),  one  end  of  each 
cord  is  fastened  to  a  fixed  support  above;  each  cord 
descends,  passes  round  a  pulley  (to  the  lowest  of 
which  til?  weight,  W,  is  fastened), 
and  is  fastened  to  the  block  of  the  1 
next  pulley,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  cord,  which  passes  round  a 
fixed  pulley  above,  and  is  attached 
to  the  counterpoise,  P.  The  tension 
of  a  string  being  the  same  in  all  its 
parts,  the  tension  of  every  part  of 
the  string  marked  1  is  that  which 
is  produced  by  the  weight  of  P,  con-  B 
sequently,  as  the  last  movable  pul¬ 
ley  is  supported  on  both  sides  by  a 
string  having  a  tension  P,  the  ten¬ 
sion  applied  in  its  support  is  2P. 

The  tension  of  the  string  marked  2 
is  therefore  2P,  and  the  second  move¬ 
able  pulley  is  supported  by  a  force 
equal  to  -IP.  It  may  similarly  be 
shown  that  the  force  applied  by  the  strings  marked  4 
iu  support  of  the  last  pulley  (which  is  attached  to  W), 
is  8P.  Hence  we  see,  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  arrangement,  1  lb.  can 
support  4  lbs.,  if  two  movable  pul¬ 
leys  are  used;  8  lbs.,  if  there  are  3 
movable  pulleys;  16  lbs.,  if  there 
are  4  movable  pulleys;  and  if  there 
are  n  movable  pulleys,  1  lb. can  sup¬ 
port  2n  lbs.  It  must  lie  noticed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  practice,  the  weight  of 
the  chords,  and  of  the  pulleys,  and 
the  friction  of  the  chord  on  the  pul¬ 
leys.  must  he  allowed  for;  and  the 
fact,  that  in  this  system  all  of  these 
resist  the  action  of  the  power  P,  and 
that  to  a  large  extent,  has  rendered 
it  of  little  use  in  practice.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  pulleys,  of  which  two  prev¬ 
alent  forms  are  represented  in  Figs. 

2184,  2185,  is  much  inferior  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  mechanical  advantage,  but 
it  is  found  to  be  much  more  conve- 
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nient  in  practice,  and  is  modified  according  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  In  this  system,  one 
string  passes  round  all  the  pulleys,  __ 
and  as  the  tension  in  every  part  of  M 
it  is  that  produced  by  the  weight  of 
P,  the  whole  force  applied  to  elevate 
the  lower  block,  with  its  attached 
weight,  W,  is  the  weight  P  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  number  of  strings  at¬ 
tached  to  the  lower  block;  in  Fig. 

2184  W=4P,  and  in  Fig.  2185  W 
=  6P,  the  pulieys  in  the  upper  block 
being  only  of  use  in  changing  the 
direction  of  the  pulling  force.  This 
system  is  the  one  in  common  use  in 
architecture,  in  dockyards,  and  on 
board  of  ship,  and  various  modifica¬ 
tions  of  it  —  such  as  White's  pulley, 

Smeaton's  pulley,  Ac.,  have  been 
introduced  ;  but  the  simpler  forms 
shown  above  have  been  found  to  an¬ 
swer  best. 

Pul’ley,  r.  a.  To  raise  with  a  pulley. 

Piiriicat,  Pul  licate,  n.  A  kind 
of  silk  handkerchief.  —  Simmouds. 

Pu I'll! late,  v.  n.  [Lat.  pul  l  ul  are, 
from  pullulus ,  a  young  animal ;  Fr. 
puUuler.]  To  germinate:  to  bud.  (r.) 

Pul  I  u  I  at  ion.  n.  [Fr.]  The  first  shooting  of  a  bud. 

Piil  niogradeM,  n.  pi.  [Lat .  pulmo,  the  lung,  and 
gradi ,  to  walk.]  (Zo'ril.)  A  tribe  of 
Acalephs,  including  those  gelatinous 
species  which  swim  by  the  contract¬ 
ing  of  the  vascular  margin  of  the 
disc-shaped  body,  when  respiration 
also  probably  takes  place. 

Piilmona  ria,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  order  Boraginacese.  They 
are  perennial  herbs,  remarkable  for 
the  spotted  leaves  of  some  of  the  spe¬ 
cies,  from  which  cause,  and  some  re¬ 
puted  but  wholly  imaginary  value 
in  lung  diseases,  it  was  called  Lung¬ 
wort.  It  is  also  called  Jerusalem 
Cowslip.  The  Pul  monaria  are  gen¬ 
erally  natives  of  Europe;  but  some 
species,  as  Pulmonaria  augusti folia 
\Fig.  391),  are  cultivated  in  our 
gardens. 

Purmonary,  a.  [Fr.  pulmonaire ; 

Lat.  ptdmonariu s,  from  pulmo ,  puF 
uionn,  a  lnng.J  Pertaining  to  the 
lungs;  affecting  the  lungs.  Fig.  2185. 


Fig.  2186. 

PULPIT  IX  TIIF.  CHURCH  OF  FOTHERING  AY, 
England,  (16th  century.) 


Purmonary,  n.  (Bot.)  .The  English  name  of  the 
genus  Pulmonaria,  q.  v. 

Piil  aiiouufcs.  Pul inon ibran'cliittta.  Pul 

monifera,  n.  ( Zool .)  A  group  of  gasteropudous 
Molluscs,  including  those  which  breathe  air,  to  which 
the  blood  is  exposed  while  circulating  through  a  vascu¬ 
lar  network  lining  the  internal  surface  of  the  bronchial 
cavity. 

Pi^iiiioii'ic,  a.  [Fr.  pulmonique.]  Pertaining  to  the 
lungs  ;  affecting  the  lungs. 

— n.  A  medicine  for  diseases  of  the  lungs.  — One  affected 
by  a  disease  of  the  lungs. 

Piilmonireroiis,  a.  ( Zool .)  Having  or  producing 
lungs. 

Pulp,  n.  [Fr.  pulpe;  Lat.  pulpa ,  solid  flesh,  pulp  of 
fruit;  the  pith  of  wood.]  Any  soft  mass.  —  The  soft 
substance  within  a  bone;  the  marrow. 

(lint.)  The  juicy  tissue  found  in  the  interior  of  plants. 
The  term  is  applied  iu  an  especial  sense  to  such  tissue 
in  fruits. 

Pulp,  Ponlpo,  n.  (Zool.)  The  common  name  of  the 
genus  Octopus ,  including  ceplialopodons  Molluscs,  hav¬ 
ing  eight  feet  or  arms ,  nearly  equal,  united  at  the  base 
by  a  membrane,  and  very  long  in  proportion  to  the 
body.  There  is  no  shell,  but  it  is  represented  by  two 
small  grains  of  horny  substance  imbedded  in  the  back, 
one  on  each  side.  The  arms  are  used  for  swimming  in 
water,  creeping  on  land,  and  seizing  prey.  J\  swim  by 
contractions  of  the  muscular  web  of  the  body,  which 
extends  upon  the  arms.  They  creep  on  shore  in  a  spi¬ 
der-like  manner,  with  sprawling  arms.  Like  other 
cephalopods,  when  alarmed  or  annoyed,  they  discharge 
an  inky  fluid.  One  species,  O.  vulgaris  (Fig.  1829),  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  JWypus  of  the  an¬ 
cients.  1  ts  arms  aro  six  times  ns  long  as  its  body,  and 
each  furnished  with  120  pairs  of  suckers.  In  warmer 
seas,  very  large  species  occur;  and  although  the  stories 
related  of  their  laying  hold  of  and  swamping  boats, 
seizing  and  killing  swimmers,  Ac.,  may  probably  be  fab¬ 
ulous,  yet  it  is  certain  that  some  of  them  have  arms 
at  least  two  feet  long,  and  there  is  probable  reason  to 
suppose  that  much  larger  species  exist,  which  must  be 
powerful  and  dangerous  creatures.  A  }*.,  with  its  eyes 
fixed  on  its  adversary,  and  its  beak  threatening  to  ap¬ 
proach,  must  have  a  sufficiently  formidable  aspect. 

Pulp'l  ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  pulpy. 

l*ul  l>it,  n.  [It.  and  Sp.  puljnto;  Lat.  pul  pit  am,  a  plat¬ 
form  of  boards.]  (Arch.)  The  raised  part  iu  a  public 
building  from 
which  an  ora¬ 
tion  is  deliver¬ 
ed  ;  — especial¬ 
ly  in  church¬ 
es,  an  elevated 
stage  or  desk 
from  which 
sermons  are 
delivered  (Fig. 

2186).  In  an¬ 
cient  theatres, 
it  was  the 
higher  part  of 
the  stage,  on 
which  the  mu¬ 
sicians  stood. 

— a.  Relating  to  a 
pulpit;  ns, pul¬ 
pit  eloquence. 

B*ul|>it  e  e  r', 
n.  A  preacher; 

— in  contempt. 

PullHt-el'o- 
q  u  e  ii  c»  e, 

Pulpit- 
or'atory,n. 

The  eloquence 
or  oratory  of 
preachers. 

1‘ulpit'  leal, 
a.  Suited  to  the 
pulpit.  (R.) 

Pul'pi  fish, 
a.  Like  the 
pulpit. 

Pulp'oiis,  a. 

Consisting  of 
pulp,  or  re¬ 
sembling  it; 
soft,  like  pap. 

1*  II  I  p  O  II  s- 

ness,n.  The 
quality  of  be¬ 
ing  pulpous. 

Pnlp'y,  a.  Like  pulp;  soft;  fleshy;  succulent. 

Q*iilqii<L  (pooUka,)  n.  [Sp.]  See  Agave. 

Il’iirsati*,  v.  7i.  [Lat.  pul  so ,  pulsatus ,  from  pello,  pulsus, 
to  push,  to  strike.)  To  beat  or  throb. 

I’iil'Matilo,  a.  [It.;  L.  Lat.  pulsatilis.]  That  is  or 
may  be  struck  or  beaten;  played  by  beating, as  a  drum. 

I*ai Isa't  ion,  n.  [ Lat.  pulsatin,  from  pnh».]  A  throb 
or  beat.  —  The  beating  or  throbbing  of  the  heart,  or  of 
an  artery  in  the  process  of  carrying  on  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  —  A  stroke  by  which  some  medium  is  af¬ 
fected,  as  in  sound,  Ac. 

Palliative,  <z.  [Fr.  pulsatif]  Beating;  throbbing. 

Pulsatory.  a.  Beating;  throbbing,  as  the  heart. 

Pnlso,  7i.  [Fr.  pouls ;  Sp.  poulsn;  Lat.  pulsus ,  a  beat¬ 
ing,  from  pello,  pulsum ,  to  strike.]  (Physiol.)  The 
beating  of  the  arteries,  produced  by  the  afflux  of  the 
blood  propelled  by  the  heart  in  its  contractions.  The 
pulse  is  usually  felt  by  pressing  thu  radial  artery  at  the 
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wrist ;  and  the  rapidity,  regularity,  and  force  of  the 
circulation  thus  ascertained  furnish  an  important  cri¬ 
terion  of  the  phenomena  and  progress  of  disease.  The 
range  of  the  pulse,  as  to  free/uency,  in  a  healthy  adult,  is 
usually  between  60  and  80;  but  there  are  persons  whose 
pulses  rarely  beat  60  times  in  a  minute,  and  others,  not 
out  of  health,  in  whom  the  frequency  exceeds  80.  The 
pulse,  in  short,  is  extremely  capricious;  and  before  any 
correct  inference  can  be  drawn  from  it,  the  peculiarities 
of  each  individual  require  to  be  carefully  considered. 
Slight  mental  afflictions,  indigestion,  irritability,  and 
many  other  causes  producing  modifications  of  the  pulse, 
do  not  admit  of  any  general  description.  The  terms 
hardy  full ,  soft,  and  wiry  pulse  are  used  to  indicate 
other  obvious  modifications  independent  of  the  number 
of  pulsations.  Tile  average  rate  of  the  pulse  of  a  healthy 
infant  is,  for  the  first  year,  from  about  120  to  108;  for 
the  second  year,  from  108  to  90;  for  the  third,  from 
100  to  80.  From  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  year  the 
pulsations  are  about  70.  When  the  pulse  exceeds  140 
beats  in  a  minute,  it  is  not  easy  to  count  it  precisely; 
and  to  this  it  attains  in  some  febrile  diseases. 

— The  stroke  by  which  a  medium  is  affected,  as  in  the 
motion  of  light,  sound.  Ac.?  oscillation:  vibration. 

To  feel  one's  pulse.  To  try  to  know  one's  mind  artfully. 
— v.  n.  To  beat,  as  the  pulse. 

— n.  [  Lat.  puls,  pultis;  Or.  pottos ,  a  thick  pap  of  pottage.] 
Leguminous  plants,  or  their  seeds,  as  beans,  peas,  Ac., 
which  are  contained  in  a  case  or  pod.  —  Milton. 

Pulse'-yluNS.  n.  A  tube  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
diameter,  and  five  or  six  inches  long,  with  a  bulb  at 
each  end,  and  about  half  filled  with  spirit  of  wine,  care 
having  been  taken  to  expel  the  w  hole  of  the  air  before 
sealing  the  tube.  When  held  in  an  inclined  position, 
one  of  the  bulbs  being  grasped  in  the  hand,  t lie  ebulli¬ 
tion  of  the  included  liquid  causes  the  lutler  to  rise  and 
fall  in  the  tube,  or  to  pulsate. 

PiiIm'  Icsn.  a.  Having  no  pulsation. 

Pulselessness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
pulseless. 

Piilsal  le,  a.  [Lat.  pulsus,  pulse,  and  facere,  to  make.] 
Causing  pulsation,  or  exciting  the  pulse. 

— 7i.  (Med.)  That  which  causes  or  excites  pulsation. 

Duitglison. 

Pulsim'eter,  n.  [Lat.  pulsus,  pulse,  and  vuir~um , 
measure. J  (Med.)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
quickness  or  force  of  the  pulse. 

Puls] on,  ( pul' shun ,)  n.  [Lat.  pulsio ,  from  pellere , 
pulsum,  to  beat,  strike.]  The  act  of  driving  or  of  forcing 
forward ;  —  iu  opposition  to  suction  or  traction,  (r.) 

Pltl t aceou§,  ( -Wtu,)  a.  [From  Ur.  polios,  porridge.] 
Macerated ;  softened ;  pappy. 

Plllt'ney,  in  New  Y<rrk,  a  post-township  of  Steuben 
co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,393. 

Piiltney,  in  Ohio ,  a  township  of  Belmont  co.;  pop. 
aht.  5,000. 

Piiltney'ville.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Wayne 
co.,  abt.  28  m.  E.N.E.  of  Rochester. 

Piiltllttk,  or  PiiltOYisk,  ( pool-toosk ',)  a  town  of 
Russian  Poland,  on  an  island  formed  by  tlie  JNarew,  60 
m.  E.N.E.  of  Plock  ;  pop.  abt.  6,000. 

Plain,  n.  A  kind  of  brown  thistle-down,  imported 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  mix  with  silk  iu  the 
manufacture  of  hats.  —  Simmouds. 

Pnrvorablo.  a.  Capable  of  being  reduced  to  dust. 

Pill vera'oeons,  a.  (Bot.)  Pulverulent. 

Piil'verlne,  n.  [Fr. pulverin,  from  Lat.  pulris,  jjuI- 
Veris,  dust.]  The  ashes  of  barilla. 

Pul  vcrizablo,  a.  Capable  of  being  pulverized. 

Pul veriatttl ion,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  pulverizing,  or  of 
reducing  to  dust  or  powder. 

Pul  verize,  r.  a.  [Fr.  pulveriser,  from  Lat.  pulris , 
pulveris ,  dust.]  To  reduce  to  dust  or  fine  powder,  us  by 
beating,  grinding,  Ac. 

— v.  n.  To  become  pow’der ;  to  fall  to  dust. 

Pn  I've  roil  *4,  a.  [Lat.  pw/rrrws.]  Consisting  of  dust 
or  powder;  like  powder. 

Pnrvernlenee,  u.  Dustiness;  abundance  of  dust. 

Pnl  vernlent,  a.  Dusty;  consisting  of  dust  or  fine 
powder. 

Pul  vil'lio,  Pulvil'lo.  [Lat.  pulvilltis.]  A  small 
bag  or  cushion  stuffed  with  perfumes. 

Pnlvilli,  n.  pi.  [I  ..at.]  (Zool.)  The  cushions  of  short 
hairs  very  closely  set,  or  a  membrane  capable  of  being  in¬ 
flated,  or  very  soft  and  concave  plates,  which  cover  the 
underside,  or  their  apex,  of  the  four  first  joints  of  the 
nianus  or -tarsus,  and  sometimes  even  of  the  ends  of  the 
movable  spines  situated  at  the  apex  of  tin*  tibia,  w  hich 
act  so  as  to  produce  a  vacuum,  and  enable  the  insect  to 
suspend  itself,  or  walk  against  gravity. 

Pnl  vinat^,  Pul  vinated,  a.  [Lat.  pulvinatus , 
from  pulrinus ,  vine.]  (Ai'ch.)  A  frieze  whose  face  is 
convex  instead  of  plain  is  said  to  be  pulvinated ,  from  its 
supposed  resemblance  to  the  side  of  a  cushion,  which 
swells  out  when  pressed  upon. 

Puma,  n.  (Zenit.)* See  Panther. 

Puiii'lrate,  r.a.  To  smooth  or  polish  with  pumice.  fB.) 

Piimieo,  ( pum’is ,)  n.  [Lat.  pumex,  pumicts  :  It  pumice; 
Sp.  pomezA  (  Mm.)  A  porous  subHtance  found  in  volcanic 
districts.  It  is  a  light  spongy  lava,  of  a  whitish  gray 
color,  and  consists  of  silica  and  alumina,  with  certain 
per-centages  of  potash  and  soda.  It  is  so  light  that  it 
w  ill  float  upon  water.  It  is  used  by  painters  to  smooth 
the  surface  of  their  work;  it  is  also  employed,  ii  n 
powdered  state,  as  a  polishing  material  in  different 
branches  of  trade. 

l*n in iroous,  (- mixh'us, )  a.  [Lat.  pumiceus,  from 
pumex. \  Pertaining  to  pumice;  consisting  of  pumice 
or  resembling  it. 

Pnm'iee-Ktone,  n.  Same  ns  Pumice,  q.  v. 

Piim'mace,  n.  Same  us  Pomace,  q.  v. 
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Pummel,  n.  and  v.  a.  Same  as  Pommel,  q.  v. 

Piunp',  n.  [Vr.pompe;  It.  pompa;  Ger.  pumpe;  Du. 
pomp.]  ( Hydraut .)  In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  a  machine  either  for  raising  water  or  for  forcing 
it  through  pipes.  Occasionally  pumps  are  used  for 
dealing  similarly  with  other  aqueous  fluids,  their  con¬ 
struction  being  slightly  modified.  Three  kinds  of  pumps 
are  used  for  raising  water,  the  simplest  of  which  is  the 
suction-  or  household-pump.  The  suction-pump  consists 
of  a  hollow  cylinder  of  wood  or  metal,  which  contains  a 
piston  stuffed  so  as  to  move  up  and  down  in  tliecylind 
easily,  and  yet  he  air-tight.  A  rod  is  attached  to  this 
piston,  which  reaches  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder  at  least, 
when  the  piston  is  at.  the  bottom.  There  is  a  valve  open¬ 
ing  upwards  in  tin*  piston,  and  another  valve,  also  open¬ 
ing  upwards,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder;  this  valve 
covers  the  opening  of  a  tube  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder, ami  reaching  to  the  well  or  reservoir  from  which 
the  water  has  to  be  raised.  Supposing  the  piston  to  he  at 
the  bottom,  there  can  tie  very  little  air  between  it  and  the 
valves  of  the  cylinder;  for  as  the  piston  was  pushed 
down,  the  valve  in  it  would  allow  the  air  to  escape.  On 
raising  the  piston  again,  the  pressure  of  the  air  causes 
the  valve  to  remain  closed;  hence  a  vacuum  is  formed 
within  the  cylinder  when  the  piston  is  raised  to  the  top. 
By  this  means  the  pressure  on  the  valve  in  the  cylinder 
is  very  much  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir;  therefore  the 
water  will  be  pressed  up  the  pump  to  a  height  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  32  or  33  feet.  On  lowering  the  piston  again,  the 
valve  in  the  cylinder  is  closed,  so  that  the  water  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  returning;  and  the  same  operation  being 
repeated,  the  water  may  he  raised  in  any  quantity  to 
any  height  not  exceeding  32  or  33  feet,  tlie  height  of  a 
column  of  water  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  lifting-pump ,  like  the  suction-pump,  has  a 
piston  and  two  valves,  both  opening  upwards;  hut  the 
valve  in  the  cylinder  is  placed  in  the  body  of  it,  and  at 
tin*  height  where  the  water  is  intended  to  be  delivered, 
instead  of  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  The  bottom 
of  the  pump  is  placed  a  considerable  way  into  the  well, 
and,  supposing  the  piston  to  be  at  the  bottom,  as  the 
valve  opens  upwards,  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the 
water  rising  in  the  cylinder  to  the  height  which  it  is  in 
the  well,  since  water  always  rises  to  its  level.  On  rais¬ 
ing  the  piston,  the  valve  in  it  closes,  and  the  water  in 
the  cylinder  then  opens,  and  the  water  passes  through, 
and  cannot  return,  as  the  valve  opens  outward.  By 
another  stroke  of  the  piston  the  process  is  repeated, 
and  the  water  is  raised  from  the  well.  In  the  case  of 
the  lifting-pump,  the  height  is  not  limited  to  32  or  33 
feet.  The  forcintj-pump  is  unlike  the  two  pumps  just 
described.  The  piston  has  no  valve,  hut  there  is  a  valve 
opening  upwards  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  Imme¬ 
diately  above  this  valve,  in  the  side  of  the  cylinder, 
there  is  another  valve  opening  outwards  into  a  tube 
which  is  bent  upwards  to  the  height  at  which  the  water 
is  to  be  delivered.  On  raising  the  piston,  the  valve  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pump  opens,  and  the  water  is  pressed 
up  into  the  cylinder,  on  the  principle  of  the  suction- 
pump.  On  pressing  down  the  piston,  the  lower  valve 
closes  and  the  upper  one  opens,  and  the  water  is  forced 
up  the  tube.  When  the  piston  is  raised  again,  the  up-, 
per  valve  shuts,  retaining  the  water,  and  the  lower  valve  I 
opens.  The  same  process  is  repeated,  and  the  water  is 
thrown  out  at  every  descent  of  the  piston.  In  Fig  2187, 
we  have  th**se  two  pumps 
combined.  The  air  is  pump¬ 
ed  out  through  the  valves  5 
and  O,  and  the  water  is 
forced  up  into  the  cylinder 
through  the  pipe  below,  and 
the  valve  <$’, j list  as  it  was  in 
the  lifting-pump;  and  the  wa- 
teristhen  forced  through  the 
valve  O  and  the  pipe  Z>,  as 
in  the  force-pump,  just  de¬ 
scribed.  In  both  these  forms 
of  force-pump,  the  water  is 
driven  out  of  the  pipe  /Jonly 
when  the  piston  is  going 
down;  but  the  discharge  of 
water  may  be  made  contin¬ 
uous  by  the  adjustment  of 
an  air-vessel  or  air-chamber 
fixed  to  the  top  of  the  educ¬ 
tion  pipe,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Fig  2188.  In  this  and  other 
varieties  of  pumps,  a?)  air- 
vessel  is  frequently  fixed 
to  the  top  of  the  eduction 


pistons,  P  and  P',  the  rods  of  which  aro  worked  by  a 
lever  not  shown  in  the  figure.  When  the  piston  P'  is 
raised  the  valve df  opens,  and  water  enters  the  barrel 
hen  it  is  forced  down,  the  valve  df  closes,  and  water 
is  forced  through  the  valve  c'  into  the  larger  air-cham- 
her  A.  One  end  of  the  tube  a  b  is  near  the  bottom  of 
the  air-chamber,  while  the  other  fits  into  the  roof,  aud 
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pipe,  in  order  that  the  discharge  of  water  may  he  con¬ 
tinuous.  This  air-vessel  consists  of  a  box,  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  which  there  is  a  valve  opening  upwards.  This 
valve  covers  the  top  of  the  eduction  pipe.  A  tube  is 
fastened  to  the  top  of  the  box,  which  reaches  nearly  to 
the  bottom;  it  rises  out  of  the  box,  and  is  furnished 
with  a  stop-cock.  When  the  water  has  been  forced  into 
the  vessel  by  the  action  of  the  pump  till  it  reaches  the 
end  of  the  tube,  all  communication  is  cut  off' from  the 
external  atmosphere,  and  every  additional  quantity  of 
water  forced  into  the  vessel  tends  more  and  more  to 
compress  the  air  within  it,  which,  pressing  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water,  forces  it  upwards  through  the  tube  in 
a  continuous  stream.  Large  air-vessels  are  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  blowing-engines.  The  principle  of  the  suction- 
ami  forcing-pump  is  applied  in  the  case  of  the  hydraulic 
press,  ami  also  of  the  fire-engine.  The  fire-engine  differs 
from  the  models  described,  in  the  fact  that  the  barrels 
dip  into  the  water  which  is  to  he  raised.  Fig.  2188  r<*p- 
’esents  a  section  of  this  machine.  There  aro  two  solid 
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on  the  outside  of  the  roof  there  is  a  tube,  b  h\  to  which 
the  hose  is  attached.  By  means  of  the  pressure  which 
the  compressed  air  in  the  chamber  exerts  on  the  water, 
a  strong  jet  is  forced  through  the  delivery-tube,  and 
can  be  sent  in  any  direction.  Both  pistons  are  so  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  lever  that  when  one  is  forced  down  the 
other  rises,  consequently  water  is  being  forced  into  the 
air-chamber  without  cessation.  —  The  chain-pumps  used 
in  the  navy  consist  of  a  continuous  chain,  to  which  are 
attached  a  series  of  pistons  or  buckets,  for  raising  tlie 
water  in  a  continual  stream.  Chain-pumps  are  used 
when  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  to  he  raised,  and  must 
be  worked  rapidly.  Pumps  of  various  other  descrip¬ 
tions  are  now  in  use,  both  in  the  navy  and  the  mer¬ 
chant  service.  Besides  the  pumps  mentioned,  there  are 
several  other  descriptions  of  machines  used  for  raising 
water;  such  as  Archimedean  screws ,  scoops ,  bucket- 
wheels ,  Persian- wheels ,  f  us  h- wheels,  rotary  pumps ,  Ac. 
Notary  or  centrifugal  pumps  are  those  in  which  a  rec¬ 
tilineal  vertical  motion  is  given  to  the  water  to  l>e 
raised,  by  means  of  a  wheel  rotating  with  great  velocity 
in  a  close  drum,  and  receiving  its  supply  through  the 
apertures  in  the  side  of  the  drum  close  to  the  axis. — See 
AKGIIIMEDK8’  SCREW,  AlR  PlJMP,  Ac. 

— A  shoe  with  a  thin  sole  and  low  heel ;  n  dancing-slipper. 

— v.  a.  To  raise  with  a  pump,  as  water.  —  To  draw  out  by 
artful  interrogatories.  —  To  examine  by  artful  questions, 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  out  secrets. 

— v.  n.  To  work  a  pump  ;  to  raise  water  with  a  pump. 
!>niBi|>/-l»a*a3£09  n.  The  handle  of  a  pump. 

Pib id  gi'-cinle,  n.  (Nuut.)  A  tube,  or  trough,  for  car¬ 
rying  off  water. 

B>mnp'er.  n.  The  person  or  the  instrument  that  pumps, 
n.  (Printing.)  A  printer’s  ball  for 
distributing  ink  on  types ;  a  poinpet. 

l*tiiiiB>'-Biooil,  n.  (JYaut.)  A  short,  semi-cylindrical 
frame  of  wood,  for  covering  the  upper  wheel  of  a  chain- 
pump.  —  Mar.  Diet. 

PlBBBip'fiOBl,  n.  (Dot.)  See  Cdccrrita. 

Ptl'na,  or  Pij'no,  an  island  of  Ecuador,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  nbt.  40  m.  S.W.  of  Guayaquil;  area.  abt.  300 
sq.  m.  The  village  of  Puna,  on  the  north  shore,  has  a 
good  harbor. 

P(iBDip'-sp<‘ai*,  n.  The  bar  to  which  the  upper  box  of 
a  pump  is  fastened,  and  which  is  attached  to  tlie  handle. 

Ure. 

BMonip'-^tock,  n.  The  body  of  a  pump. 

Pibbi,  n.  A  play  on  words  that  agree  or  resemble  in 
sound,  but  differ  in  meaning;  an  expression  in  which 
two  different  applications  of  a  word  present  an  odd  or 
ludicrous  idea;  a  kind  of  quibble  or  equivocation,  that 
will  he  best  understood  hv  the  two  following  examples 
A  Massachusetts  lady  complaining  to  a  friend  that  her 
husband  (whose  business  had  taken  him  to  the  far  West,) 
constantly  sent  her  letters  filled  with  expressions  of  en¬ 
dearment.  but  no  money,  was  told,  by  way  of  comfort, 
that  he  was  giving  her  a  proof  of  his  unremitting  affec¬ 
tion. —  Two  persons  looking  at  a  beggar-boy  with  an 
extraordinary  large  head  —  **  What  a  tower!  ”  cried  the 
first.  “  Say,  rather,”  replied  the  secund,  “  what  a  fort  o’ 
lice  (fortalice).” 

— v.  n.  To  play  on  words ;  to  quibble  ;  to  use  the  same 
word  at  once  in  different  senses. 

— v.  a.  To  persuade  by  a  pun. 

PiBiieli,  n.  [Fr.;  It.  pumone ;  Sp. pumon  ;  Fr.  poinfon.] 
A  pointed  instrument  of  iron  and  steel  used  for  piercing 
or  perforating  holes  in  plates  of  metal  or  other  sub¬ 
stances,  and  so  contrived  as  to  stamp  out  a  piece.  —  A 
horse  that  is  well  set  and  well  knit,  having  a  short  hack 
and  thin  shoulders,  with  a  broad  neck,  and  well  lined 
with  flesh  ;  as,  a  Suffolk  punch  —  A  short,  fat  fellow  ;  — 
used  in  contempt  or  ridicule. — A  blow  or  thrust.  (Colloq.) 

— [Fr. ;  Ger.  punsch  ;  Sans,  panchan ,  or  ponchnn ,  five  ] 
A  beverage  introduced  from  India  through  Europe, 
and  so  called  from  being  usually  made  of  five  ingredi¬ 
ents —  arrack,  tea,  sugar,  water,  and  lemon-juice.  As 
now  prepared,  punch  may  he  described  as  a  drink,  the 
basis  of  which  is  alcohol,  of  one  or  more  kinds,  diluted 
with  water,  flavored  with  lemou  or  lime-juice  and 
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spices,  and  sweetened  with  sugar;  sometimes  other  in¬ 
gredients  are  added,  according  to  taste,  especially  wine, 
ale,  and  tea.  The  mixture  is  usually  compounded  in  a 
large  china  bowl  mude  for  the  purpose,  and  is  served  out 
in  glasses  by  means  of  a  ladle.  It  is  much  more  rarely 
seen  now  than  formerly,  which  is  not  to  be  regretted, 
for  a  more  unwholesome  or  intoxicating  beverage  could 
hardly  be  compounded. 

— [Contracted  from  Punchinello;  It  pul cin ell d  ;  Fr.  pot- 
xchim  lie.]  One  of  the  principal  characters  in  a  well- 
known  puppet-show  ;  one  very  popular  in  Europe,  and 
still  exhibited  about  the  streets  in  England.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Galiani,  the  name  is  a  corruption  of  Puccio  d' 
A  niello,  a  vintager,  characterized  by  a  very  large  nose 
and  grotesque  appearance,  and  remarkable  for  his  wit 
ami  drollery.  lie  subsequently  went  on  the  stage,  and 
became  extremely  popular,  and  was  personated  all  over 
the  country.  On  being  transported  into  Britain,  the 
name  became  Punchinello ,  and  for  shortness  Punch. 
The  English  puppet-show  of  “  Punch  and  Judy”  em¬ 
bodies  a  domestic  tragedy,  treated  in  a  broadly  farcical 
manner.  Punch  himself  is  represented  as  a  short,  obese 
personage,  with  an  enormous  hump  on  his  back,  a  wide 
mouth,  long  chin,  and  hooked  nose  ;  and  his  wife  Judy 
is  in  most  respects  his  counterpart,  while  his  dog  Toby 
is  an  important  character  in  the  peiformauce. 

(Lit.)  The  title  of  a  celebrated  illustrated  humor¬ 
ous  periodical,  published  in  London. 

— v.  a.  To  pierce  or  perforate  with  an  iron  instrument, 
either  pointed  or  not.  —  To  hit  with  the  fist ;  to  thru&t 
against ;  as,  to  punch  a  man’s  head. 

K*ibbb<‘!d'-I»owI,  n.  A  howl  in  which  punch  is  made,  or 
from  which  it  is  drunk. 

Pli coil.  (  punch'uri.)  n.  [Fr.  poinfon.]  An  iron  or 
steel  instrument,  used  for  cutting,  piercing,  or  stamping 
a  body. 

— A  measure  of  liquids,  or  a  cask  containing  sometimes 
84,  sometimes  120  gallons. 

(Arch.)  A  short  post;  also  the  small  quarters  of  a 
partition,  above  the  head  ol  a  door. 

PiiBBeli'er,  n.  One  who  punches.  —  A  punch  or  per¬ 
forating  instrument. 

E*ioiG<*3iiBM>rio.  n.  See  Punch. 

ft*iBii<*li'iii«£,  n.  The  process  of  producing  a  hole  in  a 
piece  of  metal  by  direct  pressure.  This  process  can  he 
applied  only  to  the  malleable  metals,  such  as  lead,  zinc, 
copper,  iron.  Ac.,  cast-iron  or  bronze  being  liable  to 
break,  or  to  produce  a  ragged  edge,  if  so  treated.  — The 
action  of  piercing  the  plates  l»y  means  of  a  drill  must 
not  be  confounded  with  punching. 

Punching -machine.  The  operation  of  punching  holes 
through  thick  metal  plates  requires  machinery  of  a 
very  massive  description,  on  account  of  the  violent 
strains  to  which  it  is  subjected  ;  and  the  power  of  these 
machines  being  exerted  only  at  intervals,  it  is  necessary 
to  apply  some  means  of  rendering  the  motion  tolerably 
uniform,  and  thereby  diminishing  as  much  as  possible 
the  violence  of  the  strain.  This  is  effected  by  setting  in 
motion  a  heavy  fly-wheel,  so  that  the  power  expended 
in  giving  a  certain  velocity  to  the  wheel  shall  be  stored 
up  till  the  operation  of  punching  commences,  which 
tends  to  retard  the  motion ;  the  accumulated  power  in 
the  wheel  will  then  tend  to  maintain  the  speed,  ami 
thus  an  approximation  to  uniform  motion  is  ob¬ 
tained.  The  machine  consists  of  a  strong  frame,  at  the 
front  of  which  is  a  broad  slide,  moved  vertically  up  and 
down  by  an  eccentric  fixed  on  tbe  end  of  a  shatt  passing 
lengthwise  through  the  frame;  on  this  shaft  there  is  a 
large  wheel,  which  receives  motion  from  a  pinion  ca 
another  shaft  carrying  the  fly-wheel  and  driving  pul¬ 
leys.  The  punches,  the  number  of  which  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  tlie  holes,  are  fixed  in  the  lower  end 
of  the  vertical  sliding-piece,  and  immediately  under 
them  is  fixed  a  piece  of  steel,  called  the  die ,  which  has 
holes  in  it  to  correspond  with  tin*  punches.  The  plate 
in  which  holes  are  to  he  punched  is  fastened  upon  a 
travelling  table  in  front  of  the  machine;  and  the  slide 
being  up,  and  the  surface  of  the  table  level  with  that  of 
the  dies,  the  part  where  the  holes  are  to  he  punched  is 
placed  between  the  punches  and  the  dies,  so  that  when 
the  machine  is  set  in  motion,  the  punches  are  forced 
through  tin*  plate  by  the  action  of  the  eccentric,  and 
the  pieces  driven  out  fall  through  the  holes  in  the  dies : 
after  the  punches  have  risen  above  the  surface  of  the 
plate,  the  travelling  table  is  set  forward  to  the  required 
distance  by  self-acting  apparatus,  aud  the  operation  is 
repeated  by  the  machine  till  the  required  number  of 
holes  has  been  punched. 

PiBiBeli'y,  a.  Short  and  fat,  or  stout. 

Plliie/tatc.  Piine'tated,  a.  [From  La t.  punctum, 
point.]  (Zoul.)  Applied  to  a  part  which  is  beset  with 
many  points  or  minute  impressions,  which  do  not  per¬ 
forate  the  surface. 

(Dot.)  Being  dotted  with  real  or  apparent  minute 
holes,  or  with  minute  projecting  dots. 

PiBiic'tiloriBi,  a.  [Lit.  punctum ,  point,  and  forma , 
form.]  (Dot.)  That  has  the  form  of  a  point. 

Punctilio,  (tiVyo,)  n.  [It.  puntiglio,  from  Lat.  pvne- 
turn,  a  point.]  A  nice  point  of  exactness  in  conduct, 
ceremony,  or  proceeding ;  particularity  or  exactness  in 
forms. 

Pib noli  lion*.  (- tiVyus ,)  a.  [It.  puntiglioso  ;  Fr.  poin - 
ttlleux.]  Very  nice  or  exact  in  the  forms  of  behavior, 
ceremony,  or  mutual  intercourse;  very  exact  in  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  rules  prescribed  by  law  or  custom ;  some¬ 
times,  exact  to  excess. 

1*11114*1  ilsonsly.  adv.  With  exactness  or  great  nicety. 

Pib  not  n.  Nicety;  exactness  of  be- 

havi< »r ;  ceremoniousness. 

Pimc'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  punctio ,  from to  prick.) 
(Sury.)  A  puncture. —  Dunylison. 
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Pnnc'tO*  n.  fit.  and  Sp.  punto.]  A  nice  point  of  cere* 
niony.  — The  point  in  fencing. 

Punctual,  ( )>unkt'yu-al ,)  a.  [Lat.  punctus,  a  point ; 
Sp.  punctual ;  Kr  jmiictuel.]  Consisting  in  a  point,  (k.) 
—  Exact;  observant  of  nice  points.  —  Punctilious,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  observing  time,  appointments,  or  promises. — 
Accurate  ;  minutely  correct ;  done  at  the  exact  time. 

Punctual!*!,  n.  A  person  who  is  very  exact  in  re¬ 
gard  to  forms  and  ceremonies. 

Punctuality,  n.  [Fr. ponctualite.]  State  or  quality 
of  being  punctual ;  nicety;  scrupulous  exactness. 

Punc  tually,  adv.  Iu  a  punctual  mauner;  nicely; 
exactly;  with  scrupulous  regard  to  time,  appointments, 
promises,  or  rules. 

Piiiict'iialnes*,  n.  Exactness;  nicety. 

Punctuate,  (punkt'yu-dt,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  pnnetuer ,  from 
Lat.  punctus. J  To  mark  with  points  ;  to  designate  sen¬ 
tences.  clauses,  or  other  divisious  of  a  writing  by  points, 
which  mark  the  proper  pauses. 

Piiiictua't  ion,  n.  [Fr.  punctuation ;  Sp .  punluacion .] 
(Gram.)  The  act  or  art  of  pointing  a  writing  or  dis¬ 
course;  the  art  of  dividing  words  and  sentences  by 
means  of  marks  or  points.  P.  is  not,  as  some  assert,  a 
modern  art,  but  was,  in  some  measure  at  least,  known 
and  practised  by  the  ancients.  There  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  some  system  of  punctuation  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Aristotle ;  and  Jerome,  in  his 
translation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  in  the  4th  century, 
made  use  of  signs,  which  ho  called  commata  and  cola. 
The  invention  of  the  modern  system  of  punctuation  has 
been  attributed  to  Aristophanes,  a  grammarian  of  Alex¬ 
andria:  but  it  did  not  come  into  general  use  until  after 
the  invention  of  printing,  the  celebrated  Venetian  print¬ 
ers,  Manutius.  about  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  being 
the  first  to  adopt  it  systematically.  The  principal  points 
used  in  English  composition  are  the  comma  (,),  semi- 
colou  (  ;  ),  colon  (  s  ),  period  (  .  ),  note  of  interrogation 
(?  ),  note  of  exclamation  or  admiration  (  !  ),  dash  (  —  ), 
and  parenthesis  (  ).  Of  these,  the  first  four  are  marks 
of  punctuation,  strictly  so  called,  regulating  the  length 
ami  character  of  the  pauses  to  be  made  iu  reading;  the 
others  are  chiefly  rhetorical  or  syntactical  aids,  regulat¬ 
ing  the  modulation  of  the  voice.  The  comma  marks 
the  smallest  division  of  a  sentence,  separating  nouns, 
pronouns,  verbs  from  verbs,  and  such  other  parts  as  are 
not  necessarily  joined  together.  The  pause  here  is  very 
short,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  sometimes  the  con¬ 
struction  requires  a  comma  where  no  pause  is  necessary 
In  the  reading,  and  vice  versd ;  as,  “  lie  was  a  man  pa¬ 
tient,  sober,  honest,  and  industrious,”  where,  in  read¬ 
ing,  the  pause  ought  to  be  after  “  man,”  but  where  the 
construction  requires  that  there  be  no  comma.  The 
semicolon  is  used  when  a  longer  pause  is  required  than 
at  a  comma,  the  disjoined  parts  being  less  closely  con¬ 
nected;  while  with  the  colon  the  pause  is  still  greater, 
being  used  when  a  member  of  a  sentence  is  complete  in 
itself,  but  is  followed  by  some  additional  remark  or  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  subject.  A  period,  or  full  stop,  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  to  close  up  the  sense 
and  construction,  and  to  release  the  voice.  It  is  also 
used  after  every  abbreviated  word,  after  headings,  ti¬ 
tles  of  hooks,  &c.,  and  generally  alter  Roman  numer¬ 
als.  The  note  of  interrogation ,  jus  its  name  implies,  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  every  question  ;  and  in  Spauish  it 
is  also  put  in  an  inverted  form  at  the  beginning  of  a 
question.  The  note  of  exclamation ,  or  admiration ,  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  such  words  or  clauses  as  express 
any  strong  passion  or  emotion  of  the  mind.  The  dash 
is  used  where  the  sentence  breaks  off  abruptly,  and  the 
subject  is  changed,  or  where  the  sense  is  suspended,  and 
is  continued  after  a  short  interruption.  The  parenthesis 
incloses  a  word  or  phrase  introduced  into  the  body  of  a 
sentence  with  which  it  has  no  grammatical  connection. 
Other  marks  iu  frequent  use,  and  generally  treated  un¬ 
der  the  head  of  punctuation,  though  not  strictly  in¬ 
cluded  iu  it,  are  the  apostrophe  (  ’  ),  used  to  indicate  the 
omission  of  a  letter  or  letters,  and  also  as  a  sign  of  the 
possessive  case;  the  hyphen  (  - ),  placed  between  the 
constituent  parts  of  a  compound  word,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  line  where  a  word  is  divided;  marks  of  quotation 
(  44  99  ),  placed  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  extracted 
passages  and  speeches,  &c. ;  brackets  or  crotchets  [  ], 
generally  inclosing  an  explanatory  phrase  or  passage 
inserted  by  one  writer  in  a  quotation  from  another  ;  and 
the  various  marks  of  reference,  as  atsterisk  or  (  *  ),  dag¬ 
ger  (  f  ),  dou  I  de-dagger  (  X  )*  section  (  §  ),  parallel  (  || ), 
and  paragraph  ( ),  or  figures  or  letters  smaller  than 
those  of  the  text,  pointing  to  notes  correspondingly 
marked  at  the  foot  or  margin  of  the  page,  or  at  the  end 
of  the  hook. 

Pun  cl  native,  a.  Pertaining  to  punctuation. 

Punctuator,  n.  A  person  who  punctuates. 

Pnnc'tuist.  n.  One  who  understands  punctuation. 

Punc'tum,  n.  [ Lat.]  A  point. 

Punctum  ciecum.  [Lat.,  blind  point.]  (Med.)  A  dark 
spot  in  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerve,  where  the  central 
artery  enters  the  eye,  and  the  corresponding  vein  passes 
out,  and  which  receives  no  impression  from  the  rays  of 
light  falliug  upon  it.  —  Dunglison. 

Piiiictura'tion,  n.  The  act  of  punctuating. 

Puncture.  ( punkt'yur .)  n.  [Lat .  punctura,  from  pun- 
gere,  to  pierce  ]  Act  of  perforating  with  a  pointed  in¬ 
strument. — A  small  hole  made  by  a  point. 

— v.  a.  To  prick  ;  to  pierce  with  a  small  pointed  instrument. 

I’ll iiflerpoor',  a  town  of  India,  prov.  of  Bejapore,  on 
the  Beemali,  89  in.  E.  of  Sattara;  Lat.  17°  42'  N.,  Lon. 
75°  215'  E. ;  pop.  25,000. 

Pundit,  Pan'dit,  n.  [Pers.  pand ,  learning.]  A  name 
nearly  equivalent  to  our  word  doctor ,  applied  in  Hin¬ 
dustan  to  a  Brahmin  who  consecrates  his  life  to  the 
study  of  religion  and  science. 


i Pun'g’Oiicc,  n.  Sharpness;  pungency,  (r.) 

Pun  gency,  n.  The  power  of  piercing  or  pricking; 
sharpness;  acridness;  power  to  pierce  the  mind,  or  to 

I  excite  keen  reflections  or  remorse,  as  of  a  sermon. 

Plin  gcnf,  a.  [L;it.  p ungens,  from  pungere ,  to  pierce.] 
Pricking;  piercing;  affecting  the  organs  of  sense,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  taste  or  smell,  with  a  pricking  sensa¬ 
tion,  like  that  produced  by  vinegar  or  snuff.  —  Power  to 
pierce  the  mind  with  a  correspondent  pricking  sensa¬ 
tion ;  keen;  biting;  stinging;  as,  a  pungent  retort. 

(Bot.)  Stinging  or  pricking. 

Pun 'gently,  ado.  In  a  pungent  manner ;  acrimoni¬ 
ously. 

Pun';;  led,  a.  Shrivelled  or  shrunken,  as  grain  which 
has  been  deprived  of  its  juices  by  the  iusect  called 
T! trips  cerealium.  —  Harris. 

Plingoteagrne,  ( pung-go-ter.g\ )  in  Virginia ,  a  post- 
vilhige  of  Accomac  co.,  abt.  12  m.  S.YV.  of  Accoinac 
Court-House. 

Punic,  a.  [Lat.  punicus ;  Pceni ,  the  Carthaginians, 
who  were  descended  from  the  Phoenicians.]  Pertaining 
to  the  Carthaginians. —  Faithless;  treacherous;  deceit¬ 
ful; —  referring  to  vices  that  the  Carthaginians  were 
accused  of  practising. 

Punic  wars.  (Anc.  Hist.)  The  name  given  to  the 
celebrated  contests  in  which  the  Romans  and  Cartha¬ 
ginians  were  engaged  for  more  than  three  centuries, 
and  which  finally  terminated  iu  the  destruction  of  Car¬ 
thage.  The  first  commenced  a.  C.  204,  and  ended  A.  c. 
241 ;  the  second  lasted  from  A.  c.  218  to  a.  c.  202 ;  the 
third  from  a.  c.  14J  to  a.  c.  147,  euding  with  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Carthage. 

— n.  The  language  of  the  ancient  Carthaginians.  It  was 
a  Phoenician  dialect,  and  substantially  the  same  as  the 
Hebrew. 

Pun  ica,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Myrtace.se. 
The  Pomegranate  (P.  granatum)  is  the  Rimmon  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writ¬ 
ings.  The  fruit  is  peculiar,  being  composed  of  2  whorls 
of  carpels  placed  one  above  the  other.  It  is  the  produce 
of  ji  tree  growing  in  N.  Africa  and  \V.  Asia,  and  varying 
from  15  to  25  fee  in  height.  The  flowers  are  usually 
scarlet,  and  yield  a  red  dye.  The  fruit  is  greatly  valued 
in  warm  countries  on  account  of  its  cooling  and  refresh¬ 
ing  pulp.  Many  varieties  are  grown,  some  beirg  sweet 
and  vinous,  and  others  acid,  or  of  a  bitter,  astringent 
taste.  It  is  generally  about  the  size  of  the  fist,  and  has 
a  tough,  leathery  rind,  of  a  beautiful  deep  golden  color, 
tiuged  with  red.  The  rind,  especially  that  of  the  bitter 
kind,  contains  a  large  quantity  of  tannin,  and  is  used 
for  tanning  the  celebrated  Morocco  leather.  Some 
double- flowered  varieties  are  very  beautiful  garden 
6hrubs.  A  peculisir  principle,  having  the  appearance 
of  an  oleo-resin,  is  obtained  from  the  root  of  Puntca 
granatum ,  and  is  called  Punicme ,  or  Bulaustine. 

Pu'uifiess,  «.  Littleness;  pettiness;  smallness,  with 
feebleness. 

Punish,  a.  [Fr.  punir ,  from  Lat.  punire ,  to  punish, 
from  puna,  punishment.]  To  afflict  with  pain,  suffer¬ 
ing,  loss,  or  calamity,  as  a  penalty  for  .a  crime  or  fault. 
—  To  afflict  with  pain,  Ac.,  with  a  view  to  amendment; 
to  chasten. — To  reward  with  pain  or  suffering,  inflicted 
on  the  offender,  for  an  offence. 

Punishable,  a.  [Fr.  punissable. ]  Worthy  of  punish- 
nieut.  —  Liable  to  punishment;  capable  of  being  pun¬ 
ished  by  law  or  right. 

Piiu'isiiablcncss,  n.  The  quality  of  deserving  or 
of  admitting  punishment. 

Punisher,  n.  One  who  punishes;  one  who  inflicts 
pain,  loss,  or  other  evil  for  a  crime  or  offence. 

Punishment,  7i.  [Lat.  punire ,  to  punish.]  Act 
of  punishing.  —  Any  pain  or  suffering  inflicted  on  a 
person  for  a  crime  or  offence  l»y  the  authority  to  which 
the  offender  is  subject,  either  by  the  constitution  of  God 
or  of  civil  society. 

(Ibl.  Econ.)  The  original  idea  of  punishment  was  the 
infliction  of  pain  on  the  offender  corresponding  to  the 
amount  of  pain  or  suffering  which  he  had  inflicted  upon 
others,  in  couseqnence  of  his  offence.  Hence  arose  the 
lex  talinnis,  or  retaliatory  principle  of  punishment, 
which  demanded  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth, 
Ac.  With  the  spread  of  Christianity,  it  came  to  be  seen 
that  the  infliction  of  pain  as  satisfaction  for  an  offence 
was  a  vindictive  proceeding,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  that  the  proper  end  of  punishment  is 
not  to  avenge  the  past,  bnt  to  prevent  future  offences. 
All  punishment  is  an  evil;  and  a  penal  system  ought  to 
aim  at  economizing  pain  by  diflusing  the  largest  amount 
of  salutary  terror  at  the  smallest  expense  of  actual  pun¬ 
ishment.  The  real  objects  of  punishment  may  he  classed 
as  follows:  —  1.  The  interest  of  society,  which  must  be 
subdivided  into  (t)  its  security  from  the  injury  toper- 
son  or  property  occasioned  by  the  crime,  (ii)  its  moral 
and  religious  improvement.  2.  The  reformation  of  the 
offender.  This  is  admitted  as  one  of  the  ends  of  punish¬ 
ment  by  all  writers;  but  Bentham  and  his  followers  re¬ 
gard  it  as  such  only  so  far  as  it  conduces  to  the  security 
ot  society  by  preventing  the  repetition  of  the  offence. 
Those  who  embrace  the  other  view  regard  it  j«s  an  end, 
both  on  this  account  and  also  as  the  fulfilment  of  the 
duty  ot  the  staite  towards  the  offender  himself.  Con¬ 
sidered  in  either  view,  it  is  clearly  a  secondary  object 
only,  the  good  of  society  beirig  the  first.  — The  security 
of  society  is  attained  by  punishment  in  four  waiys :  1. 
By  forcibly  preventing  the  offender  from  repeating  the 
oflence,  as  by  death,  mutilation,  or  perpetual  imprison¬ 
ment.  2.  By  reforming  the  habits  of  the  offender,  ami  I 
thereby  taking  away  the  desire  to  offend.  3.  By  deter-! 
ring  the  offender  from  repetition  by  the  fear  of  fresh 
punishment.  4.  By  deterring  others  through  example.) 
And  this  lust  is  clearly  the  ehief  practical  end  of  all, 


legal  inflictions.— On  the  subject  of  capital  punishment, 
opinions  luive  of  late  years  undergone  considerable 
modification.  The  argument  which  based  the  infliction 
of  such  punishment  on  an  alleged  divine  command,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  contained  in  Genesis,  has  been  tacitly,  if  not 
avowedly,  abandoned ;  and  the  argument  from  expedi¬ 
ency  Inis  been  more  prominently  brougLt  forward  in  its 
ste;id.  The  gradual  change  of  opinion  on  this  subject 
is  illustrated  in  Earl  Russell's  Treatise  on  the  English 
Government  and  Constitution.  In  the  first  edition,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1825,  Lord  John  Russell,  w  hile  declaring  that 
“  there  cannot  be  many  offences  to  which  capital  pun¬ 
ishment  ought  to  be  attached,”  asserted  that  “all  wilful 
acts  tending  directly  to  inflict  death  ought  to  he  pun¬ 
ished  with  death”;  and  added  that  “ murder,  stabbing, 
shooting  at,  burning  of  dwelling-houses  or  buildings 
contiguous  to  dwelling-hooBes,  ami  setting  fire  to  the 
clothes  of  a  person,  are  crimes  of  this  description.”  In 
the  introduction  to  the  second  edition,  published  in 
1805,  Earl  Russell,  while  he  still  doubts  not  the  right 
of  a  community  to  inflict  such  punishment,  or  tin*  ex¬ 
pediency  of  exercising  that  right  in  certain  states  of 
society,  adds ;  “When  I  turn  from  that  abstract  right 
and  that  abstract  expediency  to  our  ow  n  shite  of  soci¬ 
ety;  when  I  consider  how  difficult  it  is  for  any  judge  to 
sepjirate  the  case  w  hich  requires  inflexible  justice  from 
that  which  .admits  the  force  of  mitigatory  circumstances; 
how  invidious  the  task  of  the  secretary  of  state  in  dis¬ 
pensing  the  mercy  of  the  crown;  how  critical  the  com¬ 
ments  made  by  the  public;  how  soon  the  object  of  gen¬ 
eral  horror  becomes  the  theme  of  sympathy  and  pity; 
how  narrow  and  how  limited  the  example  given  by  this 
condign  ami  awful  punishment;  how  brutal  the  scene 
of  the  execution  :  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing 
would  he  lost  to  justice,  nothing  lost  in  the  preservation 
of  innocent  life,  if  the  punishment  of  death  were  alto¬ 
gether  abolished.” 

Puliitive,  a.  Awarding  or  inflicting  punishment. 

Pu'nitory,  a.  Punishing;  tending  to  punish. 

Punjab',  or  Punjaub',  an  extensive  region  in  the 
N. W.  of  Hiudostan,  comprising  the  country  traversed 
by  the  “five  great  rivers.”  of  which  the  Indus  is  the 
most  westerly,  and  the  Sutlej  the  most  easterly ;  area, 
78,000  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  generally  level  and  barren, 
though  fertile  along  the  river  banks,  and  the  climate 
tropical.  Hirers.  Indus,  Chenauh,  Jliilum.  Beas,  Kavee, 
and  Sutlej.  l*rod.  Grain  of  all  kinds,  with  opium,  in¬ 
digo,  and  tobacco  and  fruits.  Mm.  Rock-salt,  alnm, 
sulphur,  nitre,  coal,  and  gypsum.  Manuf.  Silk  juid  cot¬ 
ton  fabrics,  carpets,  shawls,  and  arms.  Chief  towns. 
Lahore,  the  cap.,  Umritsur,  Serinagur,  Mooltan,  Pesh- 
awnr,  Jullinder,  and  Jelalpoor.  P.  derives  its  name 
from  two  Persian  words,  signifying  the  “five  rivers.”  It 
was  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of  Alexander  the  Great 
over  Poms.  It  became  an  independent  kingdom,  under 
Runjeet  Singh,  in  1791.  It  was  annexed  to  the  British 
possessions  in  1849.  Area ,  (official)  1875,  103,748  sq.  m. 
Pop.  abt.  19,000,000. 

Punjab",  Pimlaub'.in  J/o.,ap.-v.  of  St.Geneviove  ro. 

Punk.  n.  A  kind  of  fungus  or  decayed  wood,  used  as 
tinder. 

— A  prostitute;  a  strumpet. 

Punk'nli.  n.  [  Him!.,  pankha.\  A  fan  held  in  the  hand, 
or  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  (India.) 

Pun  nor,  n.  A  punster;  a  quiblder. 

Pun  net,  «.  A  small,  round,  and  shallow  basket  for 
fruit. —  8’i  nnnonds. 

Pli  no,  si  S.E.  dept,  of  Peru,  adjoining  Bolivia,  between 
Lat.  14°  and  18°  S.,  and  Lon.  09°  and  72°  W.;  area,  abt. 
21,540  sq.  miles.  Lake  Titicaca,  formerly  famous  for  its 
rich  silver  mines,  occupies  the  E.  portion  of  the  dept. 
Chief  towns.  Chuquito,  Asangaro,  Lam  pa,  and  Puno,  t  lie 
cap.  The  latter  is  a  handsome  city,  situated  12,870  feet 
above  the  sea,  abt.  130  m.  E.N.E.  of  Arequipa.  I  bp.  of 
town  10,000  ;  of  the  dept.  300,000. 

Pmi  Nler,  7i.  One  who  puns, or  is  skilled  iu  punning; 
a  quiblder ;  a  lowT  wit. 

Piiut,  v.  n.  [Fr.  pouter;  It.  pontare,  from  Lat.  punc¬ 
tum ,  point.]  To  play  at  basset,  faro,  or  ombre. 

— n.  [Sp.  pont6n  ;  Lstt.  panto,  from  jmns,  pontis.]  (Naitf.) 

A  flat-bottomed  boat  used  iu  calking  and  repairing 
ships,  or  iu  fishing. 

Piiil'ta  de  Pied'ra,  a  seaport-town  of  Venezuela,  abt. 
70  in.  E.  of  Cumana. 

Plin  fa  Lspa  ila.  a  headland  at  the  E.  end  of  the 
island  of  llayti,  W.  Indies;  Lat.  12°  4"  N.,  Lon.  71°  l0r\V. 

Pu n'ta  Main,  a  cape  of  the  United  States  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  forming  the  W.  boundary  of  the  Bay  of  Panama. 

Pun  las  Arenas,  (“Points  of  sand,”)  a  seaport-town 
of  Costa  Rica,  Central  America,  on  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya, 
abt.  40  m.  N.N.W.  of  San  Jose. 

Punt'or,  n.  [Fr.  ponteur,  ponte.]  One  who  plays  at 
faro  or  bjisset,  with  the  keeper  of  a  faro  bank. 

Pun 'to,  n.  fit.,  from  Lat.  punctum.  a  point.]  (Fenc¬ 
ing.)  A  point.  —  Panto  dritto,  a  direct  stroke. — Punto 
reverse,  a  back-handed  6troke. 

Pnn'ty,  n.  Same  jis  Pontee,  q.  r. 

Punxutaw'ney.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Jefferson  co.,  al»t.  130  m.  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Puny,  a.  [Contracted  from  Fr.  puisne.]  Inferior: 
petty;  of  an  under  rate;  small  and  feeble. 

Pup,  v.  n  [l  «er.  puppe ,  a  doll  ;  Fr.  poupnr,  a  pretty, 
plump  child;  Lat.  pupus,  a  boy.]  To  bring  furtii  wuelps 
or  young,  as  the  female  of  the  canine  specie^. 

— n.  A  puppy ;  as,  a  bull-pwp. 

Pu  pa.  7i. ;  pi.  Plpj:.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Chrysalis,  q. 

— Also,  a  genus  of  land-snails,  so  called  from  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  shell  to  the  pupa  of  an  insect. 

Piipe.  n.  Same  as  Pupa,  q.  ». 

Pupe  lo,  7i.  Cider  brandy.  (Local  U.  S.) 

Pu  pit,  7k  [Fr.  pupiUe ;  Lat.  /nynUu.]  (Anal.)  The 
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aperture  of  the  Iris,  through  which  the  rays  of  light  pass 
that  have  to  impress  the  image  of  an  object  on  the  re* 
tina. — See  Eye. 

l'in-Me  pupil.  (Med.)  A  condition  of  the  pupil  in 
typhus,  in  which  it  is  no  contracted  us  to  resemble  a  pin- 
hole. — Dungl  {son. 

— «.  [hat.  pupillus,  from  pupns,  a  child.]  A  youth  or 
scholar  of  either  sex  under  the  care  of  an  instructor  or 
tutor. 

ward;  a  youth  or  person  under  the  care  of  a  guardian. 

I’ll  ft.  State  of  being  a  pupil  or  ward:  state 

of  being  a  scholar,  or  under  the  care  of  an  instructor  for 
education  and  discipline:  wardship;  minority. 

PlCpillary,  a.  [Fr.  pupillaire;  Lat.  pup, Haris.]  Per- 
tabling  to  a  pupil  or  ward. 

(Anal.)  That  which  belongs  to  the  pnpil. —  Dunglison. 

Pupip'erouw,  a.  (Zobl.)  Applied  to  insects  which 
produce  their  young  in  the  condition  of  a  pupe  or  nymph. 

1*  11  p i  v;e  1*011  s.  <i.  [Lat.  pupa,  and  varare,  to  devour.] 
(Zoo/.)  Applied  to  insects  of  which  the  larva)  live  par- 
asitically  in  the  interior  of  the  larvae  and  pup®  of  other 
insects. 

Pn  p'npt,  n.  [Fr.  poupie ;  Lat.  pupulus ,  from  pupus ,  a 
boy.]  A  doll ;  a  small  image  in  the  human  form.  —  A 
small  figure  in  the  human  form,  moved  by  a  wire  in  a 
mock  drama;  a  fantoccius  figure. 

— A  word  of  contempt,  used  of  a  person  who  is  uuder  the 
control  of  another  ;  a  tool. 

( Meek.)  Same  as  Poppet-head,  q.  v. 

l*n  p  pot  isli.  a.  Resembling  a  puppet. 

Pu p'ppt-msui,  Puppet-master,  n.  The  master 
of  a  puppet-show. 

Pi«  p  pot -pi n y,  ri.  A  puppet-show. 

Pup  pet-player,  n.  The  person  who  manages  the 
puppets  in  a  show. 

Pup  petry,  n.  An  action  resembling  that  of  a  pup¬ 
pet ;  pretended  emotion  or  affection  ;  form;  display. 

Pu  p  pet-show ,  n.  A  mock  drama,  performed  by  pup¬ 
pets  moved  by  wires. 

Pup  py*  ft.  [Fr.  pupte.  a  doll.]  A  whelp;  one  of  the 
young  progeny  of  a  bitch,  or  female  of  the  canine  spe¬ 
cies. —  Applied  to  persons,  a  name  expressing  extreme 
contempt,  commonly  used  of  one  who  is  conceited. 

— v.  a.  To  bring  forth  pups  or  whelps. 

Pup  pyism,  n.  Extreme  meanness;  extreme  affec¬ 
tation  or  conceit;  snobbery. 

Pur,  v.  ft.  To  utter  a  low,  murmuring,  continued  sound, 
as  a  cat. 

— v.  a.  To  signify  by  purring. 

— ft.  The  low,  murmuring,  continued  souud  of  a  cat. 

( Written  also  purr  ) 

Puracg,  a  volcanic  mountain-peak  of  the  Andes  in  the 
U.  S.  of  Colombia,  abt.  Lat.  2°  20'  N.  Height,  17,031  ft. 
The  village  of  Purace,  or  Pusanibio,  situated  abt.  12  m. 
E.S  E.  of  I'opa.van,  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  an 
eruption  iti  1827. 

P uni' u a,  ft.;  pi.  Puraxas.  [Sans,  a  poem.]  The 
sacred  books  of  India  which  contain  the  explanation  of 
the  Shuster.  There  are  eighteen  hooks  of  the  Puruuns, 
chiefly  filled  with  legends  of  the  inferior  gods  and  the 
heroes  of  Hindustan.  Much  doubt  is  entertained  as  to 
the  great  antiquity  *>f  the  Pnr&nas. 

Piir'liecU  Dl  ;»<!*,  n.  pi.  (Ztitol.)  A  compact  shelly  lime¬ 
stone  or  imperfect  marble,  alternating  with  clay  and 
fossil  limestones,  resting  on  the  Portland  beds,  and 
forming  the  uppermost  group  of  the  great  series  of 
the  oolites  in  England. 

Pu  r'l>l  i  ml.  a.  Dim-sighted,  sons  to  require  to  look 
near  and  steadily  at  nn  object  in  order  to  see  it  prop¬ 
erly  :  near-sighted  ;  seeing  obscurely. 

Piir'Dl iiitlly,  ado.  In  a  purblind  manner. 

l*u  r'hliiiil  jiphh,  n.  Shortness  of  sight. 

Piir'cell,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  W. 
coast « »f  Patagonia;  Lat.  46°  55' 20"  S.,  Lon.  74°  39' 55"  W. 

Purchasable,  a.  That  maybe  purchased,  bought, 
or  obtained  for  a  consideration. 

Pur'cliuse,  v.  a.  [Fr.  pourchasser :  It.  proccidre,  to 
get.]  To  obtain,  as  the  object  of  pursuit ;  to  gain,  ob¬ 
tain,  or  acquire.  —  To  buy;  to  obtain,  as  property,  by 
paying  an  equivalent  in  money. — To  obtain  by  au  ex¬ 
pense  of  labor,  danger,  or  other  sacrifice. 

(Luo.)  The  acquisition  of  lands  or  tenements  by  any 
other  means  than  descent;  as  by  devise,  gift,  or  contract. 

— w.  ».  To  gain  some  mechanical  advantage:  to  raise  or 
move  heavy  bodies  by  means  of  mechanical  powers. 

— ft.  Act  of  purchasing  anything.  —  Act  of  obtaining  or 
acquiring  the  title  to  anything  by  rendering  uu  equiva¬ 
lent  in  money. 

(Luo)  Act  of  obtaining  or  acquiring  the  title  to 
lands  and  tenements  by  money,  deed,  gift,  or  any  means 
except  by  descent. — Anything  of  which  the  property  is 
obtained  by  giving  an  equivalent  price  in  money — Any 
mechanical  hold,  advantage,  power,  or  force,  applied  to 
the  raising  or  removing  of  heavy  bodies. 

Plir'cliaser,  n.  One  who  obtains  or  acquires  prop¬ 
erty,  or  anything,  by  paying  an  equivalentiu  money. 

{Law.)  A  person  who  takes  or  comes  into  an  estate  in 
any  other  manner  than  by  inheritance. 

Pji  r'lly,  in  Ten /lessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  McNairy  co., 
abt.  138  m.  W.S.W.  of  Nashville. 

Pn  r'lly  Creek,  in  New  York, a  post-village  of  Steuben 
co.,  abt.  22  m.  W.S.W.  of  Bath. 

Pnr'dy’s  Station,  in  New  Yorl\  a  post-village  of 
Westchester  co.,  abt.  50  m.  N-N.E.  of  New  York. 

Pure',  a.  [Fr.  p»r ;  Sp.  and  It.  purn ;  Lat.  purus.] 
Clear;  free  from  all  heterogeneous  or  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter. —  Free  from  all  moral  defilements ;  not  sullied  or 
tarnished  by  moral  turpitude;  unspotted;  uncontumi- 
nated  ;  innocent ;  virtuous ;  chaste;  guiltless.  —  Mere; 
absolute;  that,  and  that  only;  unconnected  with  any¬ 
thing  else ;  sheer. 
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Puree,  ( pu-ra ',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  pur,  pure;  the  pure 
liquid  soup,  with  no  solid  part.]  A  soup  made  of  peas, 
Ac.,  or  other  leguminous  plants. —  Webster. 

Pur«»  ly,  ado.  In  a  pure  manner;  entirely  separated 
from  heterogeneous  or  foul  matter;  innocently.  —  Mere¬ 
ly:  absolutely:  without  connection  with  anything  else. 
—  Nicely:  prettily.  (Colloq.) 

Pu  re'ucs*,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  pure;  clear¬ 
ness;  separation  or  freedom  from  any  heterogeneous  or 
foreign  matter;  freedom  from  moral  turpitude  and  guilt. 

Piir'fled, a.  [O.  Fr.  pourfller,  from  pour,  for,  and  Jil, 
a  thread.]  Embroidered. — (Arch.)  Richly  sculptured. — 
(Her.)  A  term  used  with  reference  to  the  lining,  border¬ 
ing.  or  garnishing  of  robes,  or  ornamentation  of  armor. 

Pur'fle,  Pur' flow.  ft.  A  border  of  embroidery. 

Pli  rail'll  Oil,  ft.  ( purgutio,  from  purgn ,  to  cleanse.] 
Act  or  operation  of  purging,  or  of  clearing,  cleansing, 
or  purifying,  by  separating  and  carrying  otf  impurities, 
or  whatever  is  superfluous. 

(Law.)  The  clearing  of  one’s  self  of  an  offence  charged, 
l»y  denying  the  guilt  on  oath  or  affirmation. 

Fur'gative,-a.  [Lat.  purgatirus.]  Having  the  power 
of  purging  or  of  cleansing;  cathartic. 

— ft.  (Med.)  A  medicine  which  operates  more  powerfully 
on  the  bowels  than  a  laxative,  stimulating  the  muscu¬ 
lar,  and  exciting  increased  secretion  from  the  mucous 
coat. —  Dung!  i  son. 

Pur'g^atl  vely,  a  do.  In  a  purgative  manner;  cleans- 
ingly. 

J*iir":i4o'riaI,  PurgaSo'rian,  a.  Pertaining  to 

purgatory. 

Pur<;'uto'riau,  ft.  One  who  believes  in  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory. 

Pur  gatory,  a.  Tending  to  purge  or  cleanse  ;  cleans¬ 
ing;  expiatory. 

— ft.  [L.  Lat.  purgatorium,  from  Lat.  purgatorius.']  ( Eccl .) 
The  name  given  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  in  the 
Greek  churches  to  a  place  of  purgation,  in  which, 
according  to  their  religious  system,  souls  after  death 
either  are  purified  from  venial  sins  {peccata  venalia), or 
undergo  the  temporal  punishment  which, after  the  guilt 
of  mortal  sin  ( peccata  mortalia)  has  been  remitted,  still 
remains  to  be  endured  by  the  sinner.  The  ultimate  eter¬ 
nal  happiness  of  their  souls  is  supposed  to  be  secured ;  but 
they  are  detained  for  a  time  in  a  state  of  purgation,  in 
order  to  be  fitted  to  appear  in  that  Presence  into  which 
nothing  imperfect  can  enter.  As  there  is  some  obscurity 
and  much  misunderstanding  on  this  subject,  we  shall 
briefly  explain  the  doctrine  of  Catholics  as  collected 
from  authentic  sources,  distinguishing  those  things 
which  are  held  by  them  as  “  of  faith  ”  from  the  opinions 
which  are  freely  discussed  in  their  schools.  Catholics 
hold  as  articles  of  their  faith  (1)  that  there  is  a  purga¬ 
tory  in  the  sense  explained  above,  and  (2)  that  the  souls 
there  detained  derive  relief  from  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful  and  from  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  The  scrip¬ 
tural  grounds  alleged  by  them  in  support  of  this  view 
are  2d  Macc.  xii.  43-46  (on  which  they  rely,  not  merely 
on  the  supposition  of  its  being  inspired,  but  even  as  a 
simple  historical  testimony),  Matt,  xii  32,  1  Cor.  iii.  Il¬ 
ls,  1  Cor.  xv.  29;  as  well  as  on  certain  less  decisive  indi¬ 
cations  contained  in  the  language  of  some  of  the  Psalms 
—  as  xxxvii.  (in  Auth.  Vers,  xxxviii.)  Rand  lxv.  12. 
And  in  all  these  passages  they  argue  not  alone  from  the 
words  themselves,  but  from  the  interpretation  of  them 
by  the  Fathers,  as  containing  the  doctrine  of  a  purgatory. 

Pur  gatory  River,  in  .State  of  ( hloratio ,  rises  in  the 
S.W.  angle  of  Huerfano  co.,  and  flowing  N.W.  enters 
Arkansas  River  a  few  in.  above  Fort  Lyou. 

I*u  r*ge,  (purj.)v.  a.  [Fr .purgtr ;  Lat  purgn,  from  purum 
<l0ft,tomakoclean.]  Tocleanseorpurify  by  separating  and 
carrying  otf  whatever  is  impure,  heterogeneous,  foreign, 
or  superfluous.  —  To  clear  from  guilt  or  inoral  defile¬ 
ment. — To  remove,  as  that  which  is  offensive;  to  sweep 
away,  as  impurities;  —  frequently  followed  by  away. — 
To  clarify,  as  liquors. 

(Law.)  To  clear  from  accusation,  or  the  charge  of 
a  crime,  as  in  ordeal. 

— v.  «.  To  become  pure  by  clarification.  —  To  have  fre¬ 
quent  or  preternatural  evacuations  from  the  intestines 
by  means  of  a  cathartic. 

— ft.  A  medicine  that  purges  or  evacuates  the  intestines  ; 
a  cathartic. —  Act  of  purging. 

I»ur  'ger.  n.  The  person  or  thing  that  purges  ;  —  partic¬ 
ularly  a  cathartic  medicine. 

Purg  ing,  ft.  A  diarrhoea  or  dysentery  ;  preternatural 
evacuation  of  the  intestines;  looseness  of  the  bowels. 

Rursj'i ft.  (Sot.)  The  Linum  cutharlicum ,  a 
species  of  flax,  so  called  from  its  being  used  as  a 
cathartic  medicine. 

Pu  ridicACiou,  a  town  of  Mexico,  abt.  95  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Colima. 

Purificacioil',  a  town  of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  abt. 
72  m.  S.W.  of  Bogota. 

Purihea'tiou,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  purification  The  act  of 
purifying;  act  or  operation  of  separating  and  removing 
from  anything  that  which  is  heterogeneous  or  foreign 
to  it.  —  Act  or  operation  of  cleansing  ceremonially,  by 
removing  any  pollution  or  defilement.  —  A  cleansing 
from  guilt  or  the  pollution  of  sin  ;  the  extinction  of  sin¬ 
ful  desires,  appetites,  and  inclinations. 

(Eccl.)  An  observance  enjoined  on  the  Jews  upon  oc¬ 
casion  of  certain  accidental  defilements,  which  are  scru¬ 
pulously  recorded  in  the  Levitical  code.  The  1\  was 
generally  by  water;  and  in  the  case  of  women,  who 
were  considered  impure  after  childbirth  for  the  space  of 
forty  days,  if  delivered  of  a  male,  and  eighty,  if  of  a  fe¬ 
male,  the  offering  of  a  lamb  or  some  other  sacrifice  was 
required. — The  P.  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  a  festival  in 
the  Koman  calendar,  and  is  observed  on  Feb.  2d,  being 
foity  days  after  Christmas.  This  festival  is  variously 
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termed  in  the  ecclesiastical  antiquities  by  the  names  of 
Pestum  Carulelarum.  Candlemas,  and  the  Presentation. 

The  processions  of  this  day  were  instituted  by  Gregory 
the  Great. 

I*u  ri  lieu  tor,  n.  A  purifier;  one  who  cleanses  or  puri¬ 
fies. 

l*iirif  icatory,  a.  Purifleative;  having  the  power  or 
tendency  to  make  pure. 

I*n  rifier,  ft.  A  cleanser;  a  refiner. 
l*n  ritorni,  a.  [From  Lat.  pus ,  j/uris,  a nd  forma,  a 
form.  |  {Med.)  Having  the  appearance  of  pus. 

I*n  ri fy ,  u.a,  [Fr.  purifier ;  Lat.  purifleare,  from  purus, 
pure,  and  facere,  to  make.]  To  make  pure  or  clear;  to 
tree  from  extraneous  admixture.  —  To  free  from  pollu¬ 
tion  ceremonially  ;  to  remove,  as  whatever  renders  un¬ 
clean  and  unfit  for  sacred  services.  —  To  free  from  guilt 
or  the  defilement  of  sin.  — To  free  from  improprieties  or 
barbarisms. 

— v. «.  To  grow  or  become  pure  or  clear. 
l*u  rim,  ft.  [Heb. pur ,  pi. purim^a  lot,  a  Persian  word.] 
(Judaism.)  The  name  of  the  solemn  festival  among 
the  Jews,  in  which  they  commemorate  their  deliverance 
from  the  wiles  and  stratagems  of  Human,  as  recorded  in 
the  book  of  Esther.  The  observance  of  this  festival  has 
been  religiously  maintained  by  all  the  Hebrew  race 
down  to  the  present  time.  It  is  a  movable  feast. 

D*iir,ism,  ft.  [Fr  .purisms.]  Practice  or  affectation  of 
rigid  purity;  uiceuess  in  the  use  of  words;  asceticism  in 
taste. 

Pur'iftt,  ft.  One  excessively  nice  in  the  use  of  words,  Ac. 

Pu  ri i an,  ft.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The  name  by  which  the  dis¬ 
senters  from  the  Church  of  England  were  generally 
known  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  the  first  two  Stu¬ 
arts.  The  term  was  applied  to  them  from  the  fact  that 
they  professed  to  follow  the  word  of  God  alone,  purified 
from  all  human  inventions,  of  which  they  believed  the 
English  Church  to  retain  a  considerable  share,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  alleged  reformation.  According  to  Fuller, 
the  use  of  the  name  commenced  about  1564. 

— One  who  pretends  to  eminent  purity  of  religion  ;  —  used 
in  contempt,  or  reproachfully.— A  sympathizer  with  the 
early  Puritans. 

— a.  Pertaining  to  the  Puritans,  or  early  dissenters  from 
the  Church  of  England. 

Puritan 'i<%  Puritan  ical,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Puritans,  or  their  doctrines  and  practices  ;  as  a  term  of 
reproach. — exact,  rigid. 

Ptirilaii'ically,  adv.  In  a  pnritanical  manner;  with 
the  exact  or  rigid  notions  or  manners  of  the  Puritans. 
Pu'rituiiisiu,  a.  The  notions  or  practices  of  Puritans. 
Pu'ritanize,  v.  n.  To  agree  with  or  accept  the  notions 
of  Puritans. 

Pu  rity,  «.  [Lat.  puritas,  from  purus ,  pure;  Fr.  puretc.] 

State  or  quality  oi  being  pure:  freedom  from  foreign  ad¬ 
mixture  or  heterogeneous  matter.  —  Cleanness;  freedom 
from  foulness  or  dirt.  —  Freedom  from  guilt  or  the  defile¬ 
ment  of  sin;  innocence;  chastity.  —  Freedom  from  any 
sinister  or  improper  views.: — Freedom  from  foreign 
idioms,  or  from  barbarous  or  improper  words  or  phrases. 
Purl,  ft.  An  embroidered  and  puckered  border.  —  Malt  I 
liquor  medicated  with  wormwood  or  aromatic  herbs;  — 
probably  so  named  from  its  foaming  like  water  running 
through  stones.  —  A  gentle,  continued  murmur  of  a 
small  stream  of  rippling  water.  —  A  ripple;  a  circle 
made  in  a  fluid. 

— r.  7i.  To  murmur,  as  a  small  stream  flowingamong  stones 

or  other  obstructions,  which  occasion  a  continued  series  J 
of  broken  sounds.  —  To  flow  or  run  with  a  murmuring 
sound. 

— v.  a.  To  decorate  with  fringe  or  embroidery. 

Purlieu,  (  puClu,)  n.  [Fr.  pur,  pure,  and  lieu,  place. J 
Originally,  a  place  or  piece  of  land  bordering  on  a  for¬ 
est,  which  was  made  pure  or  free  from  the  laws  of  the 
forest. —  A  border;  a  limit;  a  certaiu  limited  extent  or 
district;  environs. 

Pur'liu,  Ptir'liuo,  n.  (Arch.)  One  of  the  horizontal 
pieces  of  timber  which  rest  on  the  principals,  or  main 
rafters  of  a  roof,  and  support  the  common  ratters.  See 
Roof. 

Purring',  ft.  A  gentle  murmuring,  as  of  a  stream. 
Purloin',  v.  a.  [Fr  .pour ;  Lat  .pro,  for,  and  Fr.  ihngner, 
to  remove.]  To  remove  for  one’s  self ;  to  steal ;  to  take  by 
theft.  —  To  take  by  plagiarism  ;  to  steal  from  books  or 
manuscripts. 

— v.  7i.  To  practice  theft. 

Purloin'er,  n.  A  thief;  a  plagiary. 

PlirucaEl.  a  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  on  the  Ganges.  230  m.  N.W.  of  Calcutta;  Lat.  25° 

45'  N.,  Lou.  88°  23'  E  ;  pop.  50,000. 

Pur'party,  Pour  party,  v.  [0.  Fr.  pnurpnr/ie , 
from  pour,  for,  and  purtu>,n  part.]  (Law.)  A  part  or 
portion  of  an  estate  allotted  to  a  coparcener  by  parti¬ 
tion. —  Bourier.  \ 

Purple,  (pui''pl,)  ft.  [Fr.  pourpre;  Lat.  purpura,  from 
Gr .  porphura,  the  purple-fish  ]  The  third  and  lust  of  the 
secondary  colors,  is  composed  of  red  and  blue,  in  the 
proportions  of  five  of  the  former  to  eight  of  the  latter, 
which  constitutes  a  perfect  purple.  The  color  was  in 
such  high  estimation  among  the  ancients,  particularly 
the  Romans,  that  it  became  the  badge  of  their  highest 
offices,  and  at  length  was  confined  to  the  imperial  use, 
and  used  to  denote  sovereignty.  The  celebrated  Tyrian 
purple  was  obtained  from  an  animal  juice  found  in  a 
shell-fish  call**d  murex,  or  conchylium ,  the  quality  of 
which,  however,  varied  with  the  different  coasts  on 
which  it  was  caught.  See  Murex. 

—pi.  (Med.)  Circular,  livid  spots  on  the  skin,  of  different 
sizes,  often  in  stripes  or  patches,  irregularly  scattered 
over  the  thighs,  arms,  and  trunk,  with  occasional  haem¬ 
orrhage  from  the  mouth,  nostrils,  or  viscera,  and  great 
debility  and  depression  of  spirits.  —  Dunglison. 
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Purple  of  Cassius.  ( Chem .)  A  precipitate  obtained  by 
adding  the  protochloride  of  tin  to  a  dilute  solution  of 
gold;  by  dipping  rods  of  tin  in  a  solution  of  gold  iu  di¬ 
lute  chlorohydric  acid.  —  Dunglison. 

—a.  Designating  a  much-admired  color  composed  of  red 
and  blue  blended.  —  Red  or  livid;  dyed  with  blood. — 
Regal  ;  imperial ;  —  from  being  worn  by  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors  and  those  in  authority. 

— v.  a.  [Lat.  purpurare.]  To  make  purple,  or  to  dye  of 
a  red  color. 

Pur  ple  8ea  Snail,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Jaxthiridjs. 
l'n  r  |»U>- wood.  n.  ( Bot .)  The  wood  of  the  Copaiba 
publtjlora  of  Ginotia;  extensively  used  for  makiug  the 


ramrods  of  muskets.  —  A  rcher. 

Purplish,  a.  Somewhat  purple. 

Pur  port,  n.  [Fr.  /war,  for,  and  porter ,  to  carry.]  De¬ 
sign  or  tendency ;  tenor ;  meaning;  import;  signification. 

— v.  a.  To  intend  to  show ;  to  intend  ;  to  mean ;  to  signify. 

Pur 'portless,  a.  Without  meaning  or  design. 

Purpose,  n.  [Fr.  propos  ;  Lat.  propositum ,  from  pro- 
pono ,  from  pro ,  before  and  pono,  positum ,  to  place.] 
That  which  one  sets  before  himself  as  an  object  to  be 
reached  or  accomplished ;  the  end  or  aim  to  which  the 
view  is  directed  iu  any  plan,  measure,  or  exertion;  in¬ 
tention  ;  design. 

— v.  a.  To  iuteud ;  to  design  ;  to  resolve. 

— v.  n .  To  have  an  intention  ;  to  have  a  design  ;  to  deter¬ 
mine  oil  some  end  or  object  to  be  accomplished. 

Plir'p09edly,ado.  With  intention,  purpose,  or  de¬ 
sign. 

Purposeless,  a.  Without  aim,  intent,  or  purpose. 

Purposely,  ado.  By  desigu ;  intentionally;  with 
predetermination. 

Pur'poser,  n.  One  who  intends  or  purposes. 

Pur'posi  ve,  a.  Intended  for  an  end. 

Pur'presture,  Pourpres'ture,  n.  [From  Lat. 
porprendere,  to  invade.]  (Law.)  An  inclosure  of,  or 
encroachment  upon,  any  public  domain,  thoroughfare, 
or  right  of  holding. 

Purprise,  (-priz,)  n.  [L.  Lat.  purprisum.]  An  in¬ 
closed  domain. 


Piir'|Hira.  n.  [Lat.,  purple.]  (Med.)  An  eruption  of 
small  purple  specks  and  patches,  caused  by  extravasa¬ 
tion  of  blood  under  the  cuticle;  it  is  attended  by  con¬ 
stitutional  debility,  and  sometimes  by  fever.  Aperient 
medicines,  and  occasional  purgatives,  carried  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  followed  by  mild  touics.  and  in  some 
cases  by  wine,  bark,  and  acids,  are  the  principal  reme¬ 
dies ;  but,  in  the  treatment,  much  will  depend  upon  the 
concomitant  symptoms. 

(Z“ol.)  A  generic  name  of  the  univalve  gasteropod 
which  secretes  the  purple  fluid  forming  the  base  of  the 
Tyrian  dye.  —  See  Murex. 

Pur'pure,  n.  (Her.)  One  of  the  colors  or  tinctures 
used  in  blazonry.  It  is  equivalent  to  amethyst  among 
precious  stones,  and  to  Mercury  among  plauets.  In  en- 1 
graving,  it  is  represented  by  diagonal  lines  from  the 
sinister  to  the  dexter  side  of  the  escutcheon. 

Purpu  real,  a.  Of  a  purple  color;  purplish;  as, 
“ purp  ureal  gleams.”  — Wordsworth. 

Purpuric  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  resulting 
from  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  uric  acid;  it  forms 
deep-red  or  purple  compounds  with  most  bases. 

Pur'p urine,  n.  (Chem.)  One  of  the  coloring  matters 
of  madder,  closely  allied  to  alizarin. 

Purr,  n.  and  pp.  Same  as  Puk,  q.  v. 

Pu  rre,  (pur,)  n.  The  expressed  liquor  of  crushed  apples. 

Pu  r  ree,  n.  (Paint.)  See  Indian  Yellow. 

Pur  rock,  n  Same  as  Puddock,^.  v. 

Purse,  n.  [Fr.  bourse,  a  purse,  from  Lat.  rr  Gr.  bursa.] 
A  small  bag  in  which  money  is  contained  or  carried  in 
the  pocket. —  Hence,  by  analogy,  a  treasury:  as,  taxes 
are  paid  into  the  public  purse.  —  A  sum  of  money  of¬ 
fered  as  the  prize  of  winning  in  a  horse-race;  as,  the 
Ladies’  Purse ;  —  also,  a  sum  of  money  collected  as  a  gra¬ 
tuity  or  gift ;  as,  to  make  up  a  purse.  —  Iu  Turkey,  the 
sum  of  500  piastres,  or  about  $24.  —  In  Persia,  the  sum 
of  50  tomans,  or  about  $121. 

Light  or  empty  purse ,  deficiency  of  cash  or  money  re¬ 
sources. 

Long  or  heavy  purse ,  wealth  ;  opulence;  cash  in  plenty. 

Sword  and  purse,  a  figurative  expression,  typifying 
national  military  power  and  wealth. 

— v.  a.  To  put  in  a  purse. 

"  I  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats."  —  Shaks. 


— To  pucker,  or  draw  together,  as  the  mouth  of  a  purse 
when  tied;  to  contract  into  folds  or  wrinkles ; — pre¬ 
ceding  up ;  as,  she  pursed  up  her  mouth. 

Purse'-crab,  n.  { Zoiil .)  See  Supplement. 

Purse'ful,  n. ;  pi.  Purse'fuls.  Sufficient  to  fill  a  purse. 

Purse -loom,  n.  A  machine  for  netting  purses. 

Purse'-net,  n.  A  net  with  a  mouth  which  can  be 
drawn  together  like  a  purse. 

Purse'-pride,«.  Pride  or  insolence  springing  from 
possession  of  wealth. 

Purse'-proud,  a.  Puffed  up  with  the  possession  of 
wealth  ;  vain  or  ostentatious  of  one  s  affluence  of  money. 

Purser,  n.  (NduL)  A  commissioned  officer  iu  the 
naval  and  merchant  services,  who  keeps  the  accounts 
of  the  ship  to  which  he  belongs,  and  has  charge  of  the 
money,  stores,  provisions,  &c. 

(Mining.)  The  paymaster  of  the  works. 

Purser  ship,  n.  Office  of  a  purser. 

Purse!',  n.  A  small  purse. 

Pur'siuess,  n.  [From  pursy.]  State  or  condition  of 
being  swelled,  bloated,  or  inflated;  — hence,  shortness 
of  breath. 

Purs'laiii,  Purs  lane,  «.  [It.  porcellana;  Lat. 
portulaca.)  (Bot.)  See  Purtulace.«. 

Pursu  able,  a.  That  may  be  followed  or  pursued. 

Pursu  ance,  n.  Act  of  pursuing  or  following  out.  — 


Pursuit;  prosecution,  process,  or  continued  exertion  to  I 

reach  or  accomplish  something. 

In  pursuance  of  in  tulfilluivut  of,  or  accordance  with. 

Piirsu'ailt,  a.  [Fr.  poursuivant.)  Perlormed  in  con¬ 
sequence  or  prosecutiou  of  any  thing;  —  hence,  agree¬ 
able  to  ;  conformable  to ; — before  to :  as,  pursuant  to  law. 

Pursu  ant.  Pursu  autly,  ade.  Conformably;  iu 
agreement  with. 

Pursue',  v.  a.  [Fr.  pours uirre  ;  Lat.  prosequor —  pro, 
and  seqwtr.  secutus,  to  follow.]  To  follow  forth,  or  to  a 
distance;  to  go  or  proceed  after,  or  in  a  like  direction  ; 
to  follow'  with  a  view  to  overtake ;  to  chase  ;  as,  to  />ur- 
sue  uu  enemy.  —  To  seek  ;  to  endeavor,  or  adopt  meas¬ 
ures,  to  obtaiu. 

M  We  happiness  pursue,  we  fly  from  pain." — Prior. 

— To  prosecute  ;  to  continue.  —  To  follow,  with  a  view  to 
some  eud  or  object ;  as,  to  pursue  a  trail  through  the 
wilderness. —  To  imitate:  to  follow'  as  au  example;  to 
endeavor  to  attain  to. —  To  persecute  ;  to  strive  to  reach 
or  bring  to  account;  as,  he  is  pursued  by  the  law. 

— r.  n.  To  proceed,  as  iu  argument  or  narration.  (A  galli¬ 
cism.) 

44 1  have,  pursues  Carueades,  wondered."  — Boyle. 

(Law.)  To  prosecute  a  matter  by  judicial  process,  as 
A  complainant. 

Pursu'er,  n.  One  who  pursues,  follows,  or  chases; 
one  who  follows  in  haste,  with  a  view  to  overtake. 

(Scots  Law.)  A  plaintiff  in  a  suit. 

Pursuit,  (-8iitt)  n.  [Fr.  pour  suite.]  Act  of  pursuing 
or  following  with  a  view  to  overtake  ;  a  following  with 
haste,  either  for  sport  or  in  hostility;  as,  to  go  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  game,  to  follow  in  close  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  — 
A  following  with  a  view  to  reach,  accomplish,  or  ob¬ 
tain  ;  endeavor  to  attaiu  to  or  to  gain  ;  quest :  proceeding. 

“  The  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties.”  — Lord  Brougham. 

— Course  of  occupation,  business,  or  avocation;  continued 
employment  with  a  view  to  some  definite  aim  or  pur¬ 
pose;  as,  a  man  of  literary  pursuits.  —  Prosecutiou; 
protraction  or  continuance  of  intent  or  endeavor. 

Pursuivant,  (-swe-,)  n.  [Fr. /warA'amod,  from  pour- 
suivere,  to  pursue.]  A  state  messenger;  au  attendant 
on  the  heralds. 

4*  The  pursuivants  each  his  scutcheon  bore." — Dryden. 

(Her.)  In  England,  a  subordinate  officer  iu  the 
Herald’s  College;  as,  a  pursuivant-nt-urms. 

Pur  sy,  a.  [Fr. poussif  broken-winded,  from  pousser , 
to  thrust  or  push,  from  Lat.  pulsare ,  to  push,  beat,  fre¬ 
quent.  of  pelio ,  pul  sum,  to  push  or  strike  ]  Swollen  ; 
inflated ;  distended ; — hence,  short,  thick,  and  corpulent. 

44  A  dowager  grown  fat  and  pursy." — Hudibras. 

— Hence,  by  implication,  short-winded. 

Pur'ulence,  Pur'ulency,  «.  [Lat.  purulentia.] 

(  Med.)  Pus;  the  generation  of  pus  or  matter. 

Pur  ulent,  a.  [Lat.  purulentus ,  from  pus,  puris .] 

( Med.)  Consisting,  or  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
pus  or  matter;  as,  a  purulent  ulcer. 

Piir'ulently,  adt>.  In  a  purulent  manner. 

Purvey,  (-vd',)v.a.  [Fr.  pourvoir ;  Lat.  pro  video,  to 
foresee — pro,  and  video,  to  see.]  To  furnish,  supply, 
or  provide  with  necessaries,  provisions,  &c. —  To  get ;  to 
obtain ;  to  procure. 

4‘  Purvey'd  for  him  each  tributary  life." — Thomson. 

— r.  n.  To  provide  ;  to  purchase  or  stock  with  provisions. 

Purveyance,  (-vd'ans,)  n.  [0.  Fr.  purveaunce ,  provi¬ 
dence.]  Act  of  purveying;  procurement  of  provisions 
or  victuals. —  Provisions  ;  victuals  or  food  provided. 

Purveyor,  (-vd'ur,)n.  [Fr.  pourvoyeur.)  A  caterer; 
a  victualler;  one  whose  business  is  to  supply  provision 
for  the  table. —  A  procurer;  a  pimp;  a  bawd;  a  go- 
between. 

Purview,  (-r«,)  n.  [0.  Fr.  pourvere.]  (Law.)  The 
body  of  a  legal  statute,  in  contradistinction  from  the 
preamble.  —  Hence,  scope,  limit,  or  extent  of  a  statute. 
—  Full  stretch,  scope,  or  extent  of  authority. 

Pur  us,  Puru,  or  Cuchivara,  a  river  of  S.  America, 
rises  in  Peru,  and  flowing  a  general  N.E.  course  into 
Brazil,  joins  the  Amazons  in  Lat.  4°  S.,  Lon.  61°  W.  It 
traverses  an  almost  unexplored  region,  and  at  its  mouth 
is  almost  equal  in  size  to  the  maiu  stream.  Length , 
estimated  at  500  m. 

Pus.  n.  [Lat.]  (Med.  and  Chem.)  A  bland,  yellowish 
fluid,  somewhat  like  cream,  found  in  abscesses,  and 
formed  upon  the  surface  of  what  are  termed  healthy ' 
sores :  it  is  heavier  than  water,  and  when  viewed  under 
the  microscope  appears  composed  of  translucent  glob¬ 
ules  floating  in  a  colorless  serum.  The  globules  contain 
fatty  matter  and  cbolesterin.  An  albuminoid  substance  ' 
has  also  been  found  in  P.  called  pyin,  soluble  in  water,  j 
but  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and  by  a  solution  of  j 
alum.  Boedecker  has  announced  the  presence  of  leucin 
and  of  a  peculiar  crystallizable  acid  in  which  he  calls  | 
chlondic  acid,  and  Forbes  lias  obtained  a  Idue  compound  i 
(pyocyanin)  from  certain  purulent  secretions  which  are! 
occasionally  met  with,  and  which  leave  a  blue  stain  on 
linen. 

Pusey,  Edward  Bouverie,  (pu'se.)  an  English  divine, 
born  1800,  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  High- 
Church  movement  in  the  Church  of  England,  which 
movement  was  also  called  the  Anglo-Catholic  and  the 
Puseyite  movement.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where, ' 
about  1822,  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  In  j 
1833  hecommenced  the  publication  of  theOxford  Tracts 
for  the  Times.  These  tracts,  together  with  his  sermons 
and  letters,  evinced  a  desire  for  the  reestablishment  of 
ceremonies  and  forms  which  bad  not  been  in  use  in  the 
English  Church  since  the  Reformation.  He  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  most  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  succeeded  in  finding  a  band  of 
strong  partisans  among  the  clergy  of  England  Dr  Pusey 
has  written  several  volumes  of  sermons,  adapted  some 
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Roman  Catholic  devotional  works  for  the  use  of  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church,  and  edited  the  Anglo-Catholic  Library. 

Pusey  torn,  (pu'sy-izm.)  n.  (Theot.)  See  Pusey. 

Piiseyi^t  it*,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Pusey  ism 
or  Ritualism. 

Pu  seyite.  n.  One  who  upholds  or  practices  the  doc¬ 
trines  or  ceremonies  of  Puseyism;  a  High -Churchman  ; 
a  Ritualist.  (England.) 

Push,  v.  a.  [Fr.  jwusser,  to  push,  from  Lat.  pulsare,  to 
push,  beat,  batter  ;  frequent,  ut  pelio,  pulsuin,  to  push  or 
strike.]  To  press  against  with  lorce;  to  drive  or  impel 
by  pressure;  or,  to  endeavor  to  drive  by  steady  pres¬ 
sure  without  striking;  —  antithetical  to  draw. — To 
butt;  to  strike  with  the  end  of  the  horns;  to  thrust  the 
points  of  horns  against.  —  To  importune;  to  tease;  to 
urge  with  solicitatiou.  —  To  press  ;  to  drive  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion  ;  as,  he  pushed  the  question  home  to  him.  —  To 
urge;  to  enforce;  to  press  forward. 

To  jmsh  down ,  to  overturn  by  force  or  impulsion. 

— r.  n.  To  make  a  thrust,  as  with  a  sword. 

**  Lambs  .  .  .push  with  their  foreheads."— -  A  ddison. 

— To  make  an  effort;  as,  he  is  pushing  business. —  To 
make  au  assault  or  uttack.  —  To  burst  out,  as  a  bud  or 
shoot. 

To  push  on ,  to  urge  forward  ;  to  advance  with  haste. 

“  The  work  beiug  pushed  on  by  many  bands,  must  go  forward." 

Dryden. 

— n.  A  thrust  or  prod  with  a  pointed  instrument,  or  with 
the  end  of  anything. —  Impulse,  force,  or  pressure  ap¬ 
plied. — An  attack  or  assault ;  a  forcible  onset ;  a  strong 
effort. 

*•  Ooe  vigorous  push  will  force  the  enemy  to  cry  quarter."  Addison. 

— Exigency;  sudden  emergency,  trial,  or  extremity;  as, 
they  will  fight  when  matters  come  to  the  push.  —  A 
small  pustule,  pimple,  or  eruptiou. 

Pusher,  n.  One  who  pushes  or  urges  forward. 

l'usheta.  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Auglaize  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,1*00. 

Push  ing,  a.  Pressing  forward  in  business;  enter¬ 
prising;  energetic;  active;  as,  a  pushing  tradesman; 
—  also, officious  ;  intrusive  ;  impudent:  forward. 

Push!  UK  ly,  adv.  In  a  vigorous,  driving  manner. 

Push'piii,  n.  A  child's  play,  in  which  pins  are  pushed 
alternately. 

Pusi I lanini'i ty,  n.  [Fr.  pusillanimity.]  State  or 
quautity  of  being  pusillanimous;  want  of  that  firmness 
and  strength  of  mind  which  constitutes  courage  or  for¬ 
titude;  absence  or  deficiency  of  spirit ;  cowardice;  fear; 
timidity. 

Pusillanimous,  a.  [Fr.  pusillanime,  from  Lat. 
pusillus,  very  little,  and  animus,  the  miiid.|  Mean- 
spirited;  faint-hearted,  timid;  cowardly;  destitute  of 
that  strength  and  firmness  of  mind  which  constitutes 
courage,  bravery, and  fortitude;  —  expressed  of  persons; 
as,  a  pusillanimous  leader.  —  Proceeding  from  weakness 
of  mind  or  want  of  courage  ;  as,  “  fearful  and  pusillani¬ 
mous  counsels.” — Bacon. 

Piisillaii'iiiiously,  adv.  In  a  cowardly  or  pusil¬ 
lanimous  manner. 

PusillHii'imousness,  n.  Pusillanimity. 

Pus'kin,  Alexander  Seroeievitch,  h  Russian  poet, 
surnamed  the  Bussian  Byron,  B  in  St.  Petersburg,  1790. 
While  a  student,  he  neglected  his  st Julies  for  poetry, 
and  immediately  after  quilting  the  academy  he  began 
to  exercise  bis  talents  in  writing  verses  to  liberty:  but 
these  political  views  were  unsuited  to  Russia,  and  the 
poet  was  compelled  to  accept  an  appointment  at  Odessa. 
Siberia  would  doubtless  have  been  his  destination,  had 
he  not  brought  out,  at  the  same  time,  a  patriotic  poem 
relative  to  Vladimir,  the  Charlemagne  of  his  country. 
In  1822  he  produced  his  Prisoner  of  the  Caucasus,  which 
was  not  as  successful  as  his  later  works ;  such  as  The 
Gipsies,  Onttgin ,  and  Pultara.  The  great  popularity 
of  these  latter  poems  led  to  his  recall,  lie  secured  the 
favor  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  who  appointed  hint 
historiographer,  with  a  pension  of  6.000  roubles.  After 
this  his  opinions  underwent  an  almost  total  change. 
His  last  efforts  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  prose 
composition ;  but  his  labors  were  brought  too  i 
and  unfortunate  termination  by  his  being  shot  in  a  duel 
with  an  officer.  The  emperor  bestowed  a  pension  upon 
his  widow  and  family,  and  ordered  a  fine  edition  of  the 
poet’s  works  to  be  produced  at  bis  own  expense.  D.  1S37. 

PlUiS,  n.  [Ir.  and  Gael.pw$,  a  cat.]  The  pet  name  of 

!  a  cat.  —  The  sportsman’s  name  for  a  liare. 

Pus  sy,  n.  A  diminutive  of  puss ,  employed  as  a  fond¬ 
ling  name  for  a  cat. 

Pus'tular,  a.  (Bot.)  Covered  with  pustules,  or  pus¬ 
tule-like  prominences. 

Pustulate,  r.  a.  [From  Lat. pustula,n  blister, a  pim¬ 
ple.  a  pustule,  from  pas,  pus.J  To  form  into  pustules  or 
blisters. 

Pus'tulate,  Pus'tulateil,  a.  Pustular;  covered 

with  pustule-like  prominences. 

Pustule,  ( pust'yul.)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  pustula.  from  pus  ] 
(Med.)  A  small  blister,  or  a  small  elevation  of  the 
cuticle,  containing  pus.  Pustulous  eruptions  are  char¬ 
acteristic  of  several  cutaneous  diseases.  The  most 
familiar  examples  of  the  pustule  are  seen  in  6mall  pox 
and  cow-pox. 

Pits'! ii Ions,  a.  [Lat.  pustolosus.]  Pustular;  full  of 

!  pustules;  covered  with  pustules. 

Put,  v  a.  (imp  and  pp.  pit  )  [Dan.  parte;  Sw. and  Goth. 
pytta ,  to  put;  perhaps  akin  to  Lat.  jxmo,  positum,  to 
put;  to  place.]  To  set,  lay,  place,  bring,  or  cause  to  be 
in  any  state,  condition,  station,  or  situation.  —  To  cause 
to  exist  in  a  given  or  specified  relation;  —  said  of  a 
thing,  or  of  an  attribute;  to  bring  to  a  certain  moral  or 
mental  condition;  as,  to  put  in  tear;  to  put  out  of  tem¬ 
per;  to  put  in  mind.  —  To  apply;  to  set  to  action  or  em¬ 
ployment;  as,  to  put  one's  hands  to  work.  —  To  throw 
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or  introduce  suddenly,  as  a  word.  —  To  propose ;  to 
offer;  to  advance;  to  present ;  to  state  ;  to  offer  tor  con¬ 
sideration  ;  as,  to  put  h  question,  to  put  a  case. _ To 

urge:  to  push  into  action  ;  to  incite;  to  investigate. 

“  This  caution  will  put  them  ui*#u  cuusideriug."  —  Locke. 

“"To  force ;  to  constrain  ;  to  c«*mpel  j  to  oblige;  as,  to  put 
au  adversary  to  flight.  —  To  cast  with  the  hand  raised 
over  the  head;  as,  to  put  the  stone.  (A  Scotticism.) 

To  put  about.  (Naut.)  To  change  the  course  of  a  ship. 

—  To  put  a  way,  to  discard ;  to  reiiouuce ;  as,  to  put  away 

fear:  to  divorce;  as,  to  put  away  a  wife.  —  To  put  back .  cimu.  Piai.air  »,  An  Q  ,  i 

to  hinder;  to  obstruct;  to  delay;  to  return  to  the  PiH  thook.  Put  chuck.  Put'clliik,  n.  An  aro-1  Pu tree!  iuous,  a.  [From  Lat.  prutrLto^ttlnness  \ 
original  or  starting  place;  as  to  put  a  slop  back  to  port ;  Indian  root,  used  in  China  tor  burning,  as  incense.  Slinking;  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  putrefaction 

**“  ^r,ier  honr.-r,,  l»u  teal.  n.  fKr...n  Lat  putau.  well.J  (Arch  )  The  Patrefee'tion,  nf^r.,  (Xnt.) 

A  process  in  nature,  or  species  of  spontaneous  fermenta¬ 
tion,  by  means  of  which  animal  and  vegetable  substance* 


Puta  men,  n.  [Lat.]  (Hot.)  The  shell  of  a  nut ;  the  |  miles.  River.  Kanawha  River.  Surface,  diversified- 
stun.-  of  a  drupe  Iruit ;  an  eudocarpium.  *oi/.  generally  fertile.  Cup.  W  infield  R.V.  aht  i  00U 

1  ,  *?,  ,S,U’  ( 11  /"'““»«•  1*  firostltute.]  Habitual  Putnam  Valley.  in  Asm  fork,  a  township  of  l'ut- 

prostitution  on  the  part  ol  a  female.  |  uam  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,566. 

u,F  lllrrJ^Tn  rl8eflnjatpac0:' and  1H*.  i.i  Indiana,  a  post- village  of  Putnam 

ing  E.  through  Berrj ssa  \  alley,  loses  its  waters  m  the  co.,  abt.  40  m  W.S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

I  ule  Marshes.  Put  liana  ville.  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Putnam  co 

Puta  tive.a.  [ f  r.  pulatif ;  lute  Lat.  pututivus,  from  Lat.  aht.  lou  m.  N.N  w  .  of  Jefferson  City  B 

nmnivtH.l!r,a,.,,;J  J4'.’ >' u  *  ^  V  »»f'I'osed ;  presumed  ;  corn-  Putney,  in  Vermont,  a  post-towusldp  of  Windham  co. ; 
mouly  thought  or  deemed;  as,  the  putuUvc  lather  ot  a  two.  abt.  1.400. 
child.  ~  —  ’ 


put  by,  to  lay  or  set  aside. —  To  put  down ,  to  deposit;  to  j  iuclosure  surrounding  the  opening  of  a  Veil,  to  protect 
laydown.  To  hatlle:  lo  repress;  to  crush. —  To  degrade;  persons  from  tailing  into  it. 

to  extinguish;  to  suppress;  to  confute.  1*111101,  (poo-tiol,)  a  town  of  European  Russia,  govt,  of 

“  M»rk.  bo*,  how  a  pl&io  tale  shall  put  jon  down.”—  Shake,  j  Kursk,  on  the  Sein,  100  in.  W.S.W.  of  Kursk  ;  pop.  10,000. 


one' 
forth 
put 

put  forth  a  book. 

To  put  forward,  to  promote ;  to  advance  to  a  superior 
or  prominent  position.  To  aid  ;  to  assist ;  to  facilitate 
the  progress  of.  To  set,  as  the  hands  of  a  clock,  to  a 
later  hour. —  To  put  in.  to  interpose;  to  insert;  to  cause 
to  intervene  among  others ;  as,  to  put  in  a  word  in 
conversation.  To  take  into  a  port  or  harbor;  as,  a  ship 
in  distress.  (Law.)  To  lodge  among  the  archives  of 
a  court ;  as,  to  put  in  a  bili  of  exceptions. —  To  put  off, 
to  divest  one  of;  to  lay  aside;  to  discard  ;  as,  to  put  off 
clothes,  to  put  off  ambition.  —  To  delay;  to  deter;  to 
procrastinate;  to  postpone;  as,  to  put  off  settling  day. 
To  defeat;  to  thwart ;  to  frustrate  ;  to  disappoint ;  to 
baffle  ;  as,  to  put  a  person  off  with  excuses.  —  To  push 
from  shore;  as,  to  put  off  a  boat.— To  get  rid  of  artfully 
or  fraudulently  ;  as,  to  put  off  a  forged  document.  —  To 
put  on  or  ufton,  to  iuvest  one’s  self  with;  as,  to  put  on 
clothes.  To  assume  ;  to  take  ;  as,  to  put  on  airs. 

“  The  duke  hath  put  on  &  religious  life.”  —  Shake. 

— To  impnte  to ;  to  charge  upou  ;  as,  he  put  the  blame 
upon  me.  —  To  impose;  to  inflict;  to  make  amenable  for. 
“  That  which  thou  putteet  on  me,  will  I  bear.”  —  2  Kinge  xviii.  14. 

(Law.)  To  rest  upon;  to  make  submission  to;  as,  a 
defendant  puts  himself  on  the  country.  —  To  put  out,  to 
eject ;  to  expel ;  to  drive  from  ;  as,  to  put  out  an  inter¬ 
loper.  To  shoot ;  to  emit,  as  the  shoots  of  a  plant.  To 
extinguish  ;  as,  to  put  out  a  light.  To  place  at  interest; 
as,  t  o  put  out  money.  To  disconcert ;  to  interrupt;  to 
coufuse  ;  as.  to  put  one  out  when  speaking.  To  wan¬ 
tonly  provoke  :  to  displease.  To  stretch  forth  ;  to  ex¬ 
tend  ;  to  protrude  ;  as,  to  put  out  the  hand.  To  make 
public;  to  cause  to  circulate  abroad;  as,  to  put  out 
a  manifesto.  —  (Law.)  To  open  ;  as,  to  put  out  lights. 
(Med.)  To  dislocate;  as,  to  put  out  the  hip-joint. — 
To  put  over,  to  prefer;  to  set  in  place  or  authority ;  as, 
to  pul  a  guard  over  prisoners.  To  refer;  to  send. 

“  I  put  you  o'er  to  beav'n  aod  to  my  mother.”  —  Shake. 

— To  defer;  to  postpone ;  as,  to  put  a  case  over  for  trial. — To 
put  the  hawi  to,  to  take  hold  of;  as,  to  put  one’s  hand  to 
the  pen.  To  take  feloniously ;  as,  to  put  the  hand  to 
stealing. —  To  put  to,  to  add:  as,  to  put  this  money  to 
that.  To  refer  to  ;  to  expose. 

**  Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  tojch.”  —  Jfarquie  of  Montrose.  \ 
To  put  to  a  stand,  to  arrest  or  check  by  obstacles  or  I 
differences.  —  To  put  to  death ,  to  kill ;  to  slay.  —  To  put 


ot  the  wall  of  the  building. 

Putlog  holes,  small  holes  left  in  walls  for  the  use  of 
the  workmen  in  erecting  scaffolding. 

Put  ii am.  Israel,  an  American  general  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  b.  at  Danvers  (then  purt  of  Salem),  Mass., 
1718.  He  was  destined 
to  the  occupation  of 
a  farmer,  aud  contin¬ 
ued  in  that  avocation 
till  the  French  and 
Indian  war  broke  out, 
when,  at  the  age  of  36, 
he  took  service  in  the 
English  army,  and 
from  his  known  cour¬ 
age  and  energy,  re¬ 
ceived  the  command 
of  a  company  of  light 
troops,  or  “  rangers,’’ 
at  the  head  of  which 
heperformed  prodigies 
of  valor  during  ten 
years.  When  the  dis¬ 
pute  between  hiscoun- 
try  and  England  commenced,  he  was  following  the  quiet 
life  of  a  farmer  and  tavern-keeper;  but  the  first  blood 
that  was  shed  roused  all  his  fiery  energy.  He  was 
created  major-general  by  Congress ;  and  at  Bunker's 
Hill,  New  York,  and  during  Washington’s  retreat 
through  New  Jersey,  he  showed  himself  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  devoted  of  the  patriot  leaders.  But 
iu  1779  lie  was  stricken  w  ith  paralysis,  and  was  pre- 
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Fig.  21S9.  —  gen.  i.  put.nam. 


are  decomposed  and  reduced  either  to  their  original 
separate  elements,  or  to  much  more  simple  compounds. 
When  nitrogeneous  organic  bodies  are  exposed  to  air 
ami  moisture,  at  a  moderate  temperature,  they  begin  to 
combine  with  oxygen,  and  are  said  to  undergo  decay. 
All  organic  bodies,  when  life  ceases,  begin  to  putrefy 
with  more  or  less  rapidity,  according  as  they  contain 
more  or  less  nitrogen.  This  putrefaction  of  animal  sub¬ 
stances  is  usually  attended  by  more  Icetid  and  noxious 
exhalations  than  those  arising  from  vegetable  products, 
owing  principally  to  the  excess  of  nitrogen  in  the  for¬ 
mer.  In  most  cases  of  animal  putrefaction,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  ammonia,  or  of  ammoniacal  compounds,  is  a 
characteristic  feature;  while  other  combinations  of  hy¬ 
drogen  are  also  formed,  particularly  carhuretted  hydro¬ 
gen,  together  with  several  other  complicated  and  often 
infectious  vapors  or  gases,  containing  sulphur  and  phos¬ 
phorus.  By  means  of  chlorine,  however,  these  putre¬ 
factive  effluvia  are  easily  decomposed  or  rendered  harm¬ 
less.  The  process  of  putrefactiou  can  be  counteracted 
by  the  abstraction  of  the  air  and  water,  or  humidity,  or 
by  means  of  cold,  salt,  sugar,  spices,  Ac. 

Putrefactive,  a.  [Sp.  jmtrffuctivo.  J  Pertaining  to, 
or  causing,  or  tending  to  promote  putrefaction. 

PlltrefAC'tiveness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
putrefactive;  rottenness. 

Pu  t  rely.  v.  a.  [Fr.  putrijler  •  Lat .putrefacio — puter , 
putris,  rot  teu  (from  the  root  of  pus),  and  facio,  to  make.] 
To  render  putrid  ;  to  cause  to  be  decomposed ;  to  cause 
to  rot.  or  to  become  rotten  ;  to  disorganize  and  cause  to 
pass  into  a  state  in  which  the  constituent  elements  are 
newly  arranged,  forming  new  compounds,  as  animal  or 
vegetable  bodies. —  To  pollute;  to  corrupt;  to  make 
foul  or  stinking.  —  To  make  morbid,  carious,  or  gang  re- 
nious;  as,  to  putrefy  a  wound. 

— r.  n.  To  become  rotten  or  putrid  ;  to  dissolve  by  spon¬ 
taneous  decomposition :  to  have  the  constituent  ele¬ 
ments  newly  arranged,  forming  new  compounds  ;  to  rot. 


vented  from  participating  in  tlie  final  triumphs  of  the  Putrescence,  (  es’sens,)  n.  The  state  of  becoming 
national  cause.  His  character  is  well  depicted  b.v  the  j  _putrescent  or  rotten  ;  a  patrid  state. 


inscription  upon  his  tomb:  “He  dared  to  lead  where 
any  dared  to  follow.”  D.  1790. 

Pilt'nani.  Rufus,  an  American  brigadier-general,  b. in 
Sutton,  Mass.,  1738,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  in  1788  founded  the  city  of  Marietta, 
the  first  permanent  settlement  made  in  Ohio.  D.  1824. 


Putrescent,  (-es'sent,)  a.  [Lat. pulrescens — putresco 
— putreo ,  to  rot,  from  puter ,  putris ,  rotten.]  Growing 
rotten  or  putrid;  passing  from  an  organized  state  into 
another  state,  in  which  the  elements  are  newly  arrang¬ 
ed.  —  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the  process  of 

_  -  _  putrefaction  ;  as,  a  putrescent  smell. 

Put  nam,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  township  Putrescible,  (- es'si-bl ,)  a.  Liable  to  become  putrid  or 
ot  Wind  ham  co.,  abt.  34  m.  N.E.  of  Norwich ;  pop.  of  twp.  rotten. 

(1870)4,192.  — n.  A  nitrogenized  body,  susceptible  of  decomposition 

Putnam,  in  Florida, a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  abt.  840  sq.  m.  in  certain  temperatures,  when  exposed  toair  or  moisture. 

Rivers.  St.  John  and  Ocklawha  rivers.  Surface,  low  |  Putrid,  a.  [Fr .  putride;  It. putrido  ;  Lat .  putridus, 


and  level,  consisting  chiefly  of  marshy  plains ;  soii,  not 
fertile.  Cap.  Pilatka.  Pop.  (1870)  3,821. 


together,  to  unite;  to  connect  ;  to  accumulate  into  one  Putnam,  iu  Georgia,  a  8.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  360 
sum  or  mass.  —  To  put  to  it,  to  press  hard  ;  to  perplex  ;  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Oconee  and  Little  rivers,  and  Indian  aud 
to  distress.  —  To  put  to  the  sword ,  to  slay  by  means  of  |  Crooked  creeks.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil ,  uot  verv  fer¬ 
tile  sword.  —  To  put  to  trial  or  on  trial,  to  try  ;  to  bring  |  tile.  Min.  Copper  and  iron.  Cap.  Eatonton.  Pop.  11,000. 
to  a  test  or  crucial  experiment.  To  pot  trust  in,  to  re-  Putliam,  in  Illinois,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  200 


pose  confidence  in.  —  To  put  up,  to  allow  to  pass  un¬ 
noticed  or  unavenged. 

“  National  injuries  are  not  to  be  put  up."— Addison. 

— To  emit;  to  cause  to  germinate,  as  plants.  To  expose 
publicly  ;  as,  to  put  up  goods  for  open  sale.  To  hoard  ; 
as,  to  put  up  rent.  To  preserve,  pack,  or  store  for  sub¬ 
sequent  use  ;  as.  to  put  up  meat.  To  incite  ;  to  irri¬ 
gate  ;  —  preceding  to. 

Put.r.a.  To  steer;  to  conduct;  to  direct;  as,  toput  to  sea. 

To  put  about.  (Xaut.)  To  tack;  —  said  of  a  ship  — 
To  put  forth ,  to  germinate  ;  to  bud  ;  to  shoot,  as  a  plant. 
To  leave  a  port  or  harbor,  as  a  ship.  —  To  put  in,  to  sail 


sq.  m.  Rii'cr.  Illinois  River.  Surface,  nearly  level ; 
soil,  very  fertile.  Min.  Stone-coal.  Cap.  Hennepin.  I 
Pop.  abt.  9,000.  —  A  twp.  of  Fulton  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Putnam,  in  Indiana,  a  W.  central  co.  ;  area,  abr.  486 
sq.  ni.  River.  Eel  River.  Surface,  level  or  gently  uu-l 
dulating;  soil,  very  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  grass 
or  cereals.  Large  quantities  of  wool  are  annually  pro¬ 
duced.  Min.  Limestone  of  superior  quality. 


from  putreo ,  to  rot.]  Rotten  ;  decayed  ;  corrupt ;  stink¬ 
ing;  decomposed;  indicating  a  state  of  dissolution ; 
teuding  to  disorganize  the  substances  composing  the 
body  ; — said  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  ;  as,  putrid 
flesh.  —  Proceeding  from,  or  pertaining  to,  putrefaction  ; 
as,  a  putrid  scent. 

P.  Fever.  (Med.)  Typhus  or  spotted  fever.  See  Typhus. 

Putridity.  Putrid  nes§.  n.  [ Fr. putridiU.]  State 
or  quality  of  being  putrid;  corruption  ;  rottenness. 

Piitrifiea'tion,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  or  be¬ 
coming  putrified. 

Pu  trilage.  (Med.)  The  slough  formed  in  ulcers 
and  thrown  off.  —  Dunglison. 

Put 'ter.  n.  One  who  puts,  sets,  or  places. — One  who 
pushes  the  wagons  used  in  coal-mines. 

1*11 1 'ter.  v.  n.  Same  as  Potter,  q.  v. 


.  »  -  Cap. 

Greencastle.  Pop.  (1870)  21,508.  _ _ _ _ _ 

Putnam,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Linn '  Putter-oil,  n.  Au  inciter;  an  instigator;  a  prompter. 
Cm,  abt.  50  m.  N.  ot  Cedar  Rapids  ;  pop .  720. —  A  town-  ••  You  are  abus'd,  aud  by  some  putter-on.”  —  Shake. 

r-  .  ~  t —  .  ®  of  ^inn  P?P-  Put  ting,  n.  The  casting  of  a  heavy  stone,  with  the 

into  port ;  to  enter  a  haven.  —  To  put  injor .  to  set  for-  1  limani,  ,n  jllc/ll gan,  a  township  ol  Livingston  co. ;  iia.i>(l  raised  above  the  head ;— a  favorite  diversion  among 

ward  a  claim  ;  as,  he  put  in  for  a  moiety  of  the  spoil.  —  I  P°P-  abt*  .  |  the  Scots  Highlanders. 

To  put  in  for,  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for. —  To  put  off,  *  utnam*  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Winona  co.,  'tin***. stone*,  n.  In  Scotland,  a  heavy  stone  used 

•  *  *  -  —  nlit  1 B  m  S  S  U!  /-if  U’oltosliu  *  _  *  J 


to  leave  the  shore,  as  a  ship  or  boat.  —  To  put  on,  to  ac¬ 
celerate  motion  ;  as,  to  put  on  a  full  head  of  steam.  — 
To  put  over,  to  sail  over  or  across. 

••  Sir  Francis  Drake  put  over  to  Cartbageua.  and  took  it.” — Abbot. 

To  put  to  sea,  to  set  sail ;  to  commence  a  voyage.  —  To 
put  up,  to  take  lodgings;  to  seek  entertainment;  as,  I 
put  up  at  a  hotel.  To  bring  one’s  self  forward  as  a  can¬ 
didate;  as,  be  put  up  for  London  at  the  last  election. — 
To  put  up  with,  to  allow  to  pass  without  resentment  or 
punishment;  as,  to  put  up  with  an  affront.  To  accept 
without  opposition  or  open  remonstrance ;  as,  to  put  up 
with  bad  cooking. 

Put,  n.  An  action  of  distress. 

“  The  stag's  was  a  forced  put.” — L'  Estrange. 

— [Lat.  putus,  a  boy.]  A  rustic  ;  a  bumpkin  ;  a  clown  ;  as, 
a  country  put.  —  A  game  of  cards,  played  in  some  parts 
of  England. 

Putase,  n.  [0-  Fr.]  (Law.)  Female  prostitution. 

Pu  tall  C’reek,  in  California,  rise*  in  Lake  co.,  and 
flowing  8.K.  enters  the  Sacramento  River  between  So¬ 
lano  aud  Yolo  cos. 
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m.  S.S.L.  of  Wabasha.  .  ,  in  the  game  of  putting. 

I  utnam,  in  Missouri,  a  N.  co..  adjoining  Iowa;  area,  I  |>ut'tock.  n.  Au  English  provincialism  for  the  com- 
abt.  290  sq.  m.  Rii'ers.  Chariton  River,  E.  Fork  of  Grand  mon  buzzard. 

River,  and  Locust  and  Shoal  creeks.  Surface,  mostly  Puttmi,  (pnot-toon',)  a  town  of  India,  territory  of  Rar- 
levri  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Unionville.  Pop. (1870)  11,222.1  0(ja  Manuf.  Silks,  cottons,  pottery,  swords,  Ac.  I^op. 
Putnam,  in  New  York,  a  S  E.  co.,  adjoining  Connecti-j  30,000. 
cut;  area,  abt.  230  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Hudson  and  Croton  Put'ty,  ??.  [Fr.  potfc,  perhaps  from  Gr.  spodns,  wood- 
rivers,  and  Peekskill  Creek.  Surface,  uneven  aud  hilly  ;  .  a|[ 


soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Iron-ore  of  good  quality, 
also  plumbago,  sulphur,  and  iron  pyrites.  Can.  Carmel. 
Fop.  (1870)  15,420. —  A  post-township  of  Washington 
co. ;  pop.  (1870)  603. 

Putnam,  in  Ohio ,  a  N.W.  co.;  area,  aht.  480  sq.m. 


ashes.]  A  kind  of  paste  or  cement,  compounded  origi¬ 
nally  of  wood-ashes,  now  of  whiting  and  linseed  oil, 
beaten  or  kneaded  to  the  consistence  of  dough,  used  in 
fastening  glass  in  sashes,  and  in  stopping  crevices. 

Putty  powder.  An  oxide  of  lead  and  tin  reduced  to 
powder,  and  used  in  polishing  glass,  stones,  metals,  Ac. 

rw.  -  - . . . :  .1.  .........  All  ........ 


Rivers.  Auglaize  and  Ottawa  rivers,  and  Blanchards  — v.  a.  To  cement  with  putty  ;  to  fill  up  with  putty. 
Fork.  Surface.,  mostly  level,  consisting  for  a  large  por-  Put'ty-face<l,  n.  White-laced;  —  used  contemptuous- 
tion  in  the  Black  Swamp;  soil,  generally  very  lertiieJ  1  v or  derisively. 

Cap.  Kalida.  Pop.  (1870)  17,104.  Put  ty-root,  n.  (Bnt.)  See  Adam-and-Eve. 

Putnam,  in  Tennessee.,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  Putuma  yo,  or  Iy\,  a  river  of  S.  America,  rises  in  the 
500  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Several  affluents  of  the  Cumberland  North-Eastern  Andes,  in  the  U.  States  of  Colombia,  and 
River.  Surface,  uneven;  soil,  generally  fertiie.  Cap.  flowing  a  general  E.S.E.  course  through  Ecuador  into 
Monticello.  Pop.  abt.  9,500.  Brazil,  joins  the  Amazons  at  San  Antonio. 

Putnam,  in  West  Ftr^mia,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  abt.  350  sq.  Puy-<le-Dome,  a  dept,  in  the  S.E.  of  France,  com- 
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prising1  part  of  the  anc.  prov.  of  Auvergne,  and  having 
N.  Allier,  E.  Loire,  8.  Cental  and  Haute- Loire,  and  W. 
Correze  ami  Crouse;  area,  8.070  eq.  in.  The  surface  is 
generally  mountainous,  and  the  soil  dry  and  stony,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  fertile  valley  of  Liniagne.  /fivers.  Allier, 
Dore,  Sionle,  Cou ze,  Durolle,  and  Dordogne.  l*rod. 
Grain,  hemp,  fruit,  aiwd  wine.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  ex¬ 
tensively  raised.  Min.  Silver,  lead,  coal,  alum,  anti¬ 
mony,  and  niarldo.  Manuf.  Linens,  woollens,  and  pa¬ 
per.  Cap.  Clermont- Kerrand.  Pop.  571,090. 
r.iyl  inmiM.  (ptve.-lo-rong,)  a  town  of  France,  dept. 

of  Tarn,  13  in.  8.E.  of  Lavaur;  pop.  6,200. 
l*uy,  ( I  jC», )  a  town  of  France,  caj).  of  the  dept,  of  Halite- 
Loire,  on  the  Loire,  05  in.  S.W.  of  Lyons.  It  is  built  on 
the  S.  Rlope  of  Mount  Anis,  surmounted  by  the  rock 
called  De  Corneille.  Manuf.  Blankets,  linen,  lace,  silk, 
and  stoneware,  /bp.  10.000. 

I*u//s.l<*.  (  ]>uz'zl.)v.  a.y  (dimin  of  pose.)  To  pose  ;  to  non¬ 
plus:  to  embarrass;  to  bewilder;  to  perplex;  to  in¬ 
volve  in  perplexity;  to  put  to  a  stand  ;  to  gravel.  —  To 
entangle;  to  make  intricate  or  complex. 

••  Puzzl'd  in  mazes,  and  perplex'd  with  error.”  —  Addixon. 

— v.  n.  To  be  bewildered;  to  be  awkward;  as,  “  a  puz¬ 
zling  fool.” —  L'  K<trange. 

—7i.  Slate  or  condition  of  being  puzzled;  perplexity  : 
embarrassment ;  as,  bis  mind  is  in  a  puzzle..  —  A  toy  or 
contrivance  adapted  to  task  or  test  tin*  ingenuity. 
I*iizVJ<k-liea<l<kil,  a.  Having  the  brain  full  of  compli¬ 
cated,  hazy,  or  confused  notions. 

Puzzler,  n  lb*  who,  or  that  which,  puzzles  or  perplexes, 
l’liz'zlilixiy,  ado.  In  a  puzzling,  intricate  manner; 
with  perplexity. 

Piiz  zobiii.  Ihizzola ' ii :i.  n.  See  Pozzolana. 
l*n  j./.m  i»l  i.  or  I*o%ziiol  i.  ( pot-soo-o’lee,)  (anc.  Puleofi ,) 
a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Bay  of  Pozzuoli,  7  in.  S.W.  of 
Naples.  It  was  in  ancient  times  a  town  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  and  a  favorite  resort  for  the  wealthy  Romans. 
Near  it  are  the  Sollatarn,  Lake  Avernos,  and  the  Grotto 
del  Cane.  Near  it  also  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  .Ju¬ 
piter  Serapis  (Fig.  2190)  which  affords  to  geologists  a 


striking  exampleof  the  frequent  changes  of  level  on  the 
eart  h’s  surface.  The  three  columns  that  are  now  stand¬ 
ing  boar  evidence  that  they  were  once  for  a  considerable 
time  submerged  to  half  their  height.  The  lower  twelve 
feet  are  smooth  ;  for  nine  feet  above  this  they  are  pene¬ 
trated  by  llthodomous  or  boring  shells,  and  remains  of 
the  shells  (a  species  now  living  in  the  Mediterranean) 
were  found  in  the  holes.  The  columns,  when  submerged, 
were  consequently  buried  in  the  mud  of  the  bottom  for 
twelve  feet,  and  were  then  in  water  nine  feet  deep.  The 
pavement  of  the  temple  is  now  submerged ;  but  it  has 
been  recently  stated  that  for  some  time  previous  to  1S45 
a  slow  sinking  had  been  going  on,  and  since  then  there 
has  been  as  gradual  a  rising. 

Pyc'nlte,  7?.  [Or.  pyknos,  dense.]  (Min.)  Scliorlous  to¬ 
paz,  a  massive  variety  of  topaz,  which  is  translucent, 
and  of  a  dull-yellowish  or  reddish-white  color.  It  is  a 
silicate  of  alumina,  with  1-7 th  of  the  oxygen  replaced  by 
fluorine. 

Pyenoiloirtes,  n.  pi.  [Or.  pyknos,  and  odnus ,  tooth.] 
(Pal.)  A  family  of  lepidoganoid  fishes,  found  from  the 
carboniferous  to  the  earlier  tertiary  periods. 

Pyc'nosty  le,  n.  |  Fr.,  from  Or.  pyknos ,  thick,  close, 
and  stylos,  pillar.]  (Arch.)  That  arrangement  of  Greek 
or  Roman  columns,  in  which  the  intercoliimniations  are 
equal  to  one  diameter  and  a  half  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
shaft 

Pygury,  Pygar'gus.  n.  [Gr.  pygd,  the  rump,  and  ar- 
gos ,  white.]  A  quadruped  with  white  buttocks. Deut.xiv.b. 

Pyg'niean,  Pys'ni.v.  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling 
a  pygmy;  dwarfish;  elfish. 

PyJC'my,  Pitf'my,  n.  .[  Fr.  pynmfe ;  bat.  pygmmis.) 
(Myth.)  A  fabulous  race  of  dwarfish  human  beings,  who, 
according  to  Homer,  were  dwelling  somewhere  near  the 
shores  of  the  ocean  stream,  and  maintained  perpetual 
wars  with  the  cranes. 


— Hence,  a  very  small,  insignificant  person  ;  a  dwarf. 

( ZoUl .)  The  Chimpanzee,  Si  mi  a  trozlodytes. 

Pylor'Jc,  a.  [Fr.  pyl»rique.]  (Anat.)  Belonging,  or  re¬ 
lating  to  the  pylorus:  as,  the  pyloric  artery. 

I*y  lor'iis,  7i.;  pi.  Pylori.  [Gr.  pylorox ,  from  pyle,  a 
gate.]  (Anat.)  The  lower  orifice  of  the  stomach,  or  the 
gatekeeper,  as  it  is  called  (Fig.  218).  That  aperture 
by  which  the  digested  food,  or  chyme,  passes  from  the 
stomach  into  the  duodenum ,  or  commencement  of  the 
small  intestines. 

Pyinatiin'iii^,  or  Paymatooii'ing,  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania ,  a  township  of  Mercer  co. ;  pop.  abt.  8,000. 

Pymo'Nft,  in  Iowa.  See  Pimosa. 

Pyogen'ic,  a.  [Gr.  pyon,  pus,  and  genein,  to  produce.] 
Producing  pus. 

Py'oitl,  a.  [Gr.  pyon.  pus,  and  eidos,  form.]  (Med.)  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  resembling  pus. 

I*y  ral'is,  7*. ;  pi.  Pyramid.  (Zodl.)  A  genus  and  family 
of  lepidopterous  insects,  comprising  those  called  Delta- 
moths,  because  of  their  triangular  form  when  the  wings 
are  closed  (Fig.  538).  The  typical  genus,  Pyratis,  con¬ 
tains  the  Meal-moth,  I*,  farinahs ,  which  expands  about 
one  inch,  the  fore-wings  light-brown,  crossed  by  two 
curved,  white  lines,  and  there  is  a  dark,  chocolate-brown 
spot  on  the  base  and  tip.  The  caterpillar  is  found  in  old 
flou  r-barrels. 

Py  ral'Iol i  to,  n.  [Gr.  pyr ,  fire,  alios ,  other,  and  lithos , 
stone.]  (Min.)  An  altered  form  ot  augite,  in  which  mag¬ 
nesia  takes  tiie  [dace  of  lime. 

Py  mine,  ( pi-ram' })  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  kind  of  water- 
spaniel. 

I*yr'ami<l,  n.  [Fr.  pyr  amide ;  Lht.pyramis;  Gr.  pyr- 
dmis.  pyramided,  derived  by  the  ancients  from  Gr.  pyr, 
fire,  but  probably  an  Egyptian  word.]  A  solid  body, 
standing  on  a  triangular  square  or  polygonal  base,  and 
terminating  in  a  point  at  (lie  top. 

( Geom .)  A  solid  body  whose  base  is  a  polygon,  and 
whose  sides  are  plane  triangles,  their  several  points 
meeting  in  one  common  vertex. 

(Arch.)  A  term  applied  to  elevated  mounds  of  stone 
or  brickwork,  corresponding  in  form  to  tin*  geometrical 
definition  of  the  solid.  The  most  remarkable  structures 
of  this  kind  are  the  colossal  l*.  erected  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  in  the  plain  of  Gizeh.  in  the  opinion  of 
Herodotus,  the  pyramidal  form  was  looked  upon  by  the 
Egyptian  people  as  emblematical  of  human  life.  The 
beginning  was  signified  by  the  broad  base,  and  its  ter¬ 
mination  by  the  point,  or  the  end  of  our  earthly  exist¬ 
ence.  The  exact  derivation  of  the  name  is  hid  in  con¬ 
siderable  obscurity.  P.  are  to  lie  found  among  the 
Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Indians,  and  Mexicans.  The 
Egyptian  P.  are  sloped  or  symmetrical  mounds  placed 
over  the  graves  or  sepulchres  of  the  monarchs  and  other 
great  personages  of  the  earliest  Egyptian  dynasties. 
After  the  twelve  dynasties,  the  use  of  /'.  was  discontin¬ 
ued.  The  I*,  are  situated  in  the  vast  plain  or  cemetery 
lying  between  Dagshoor,  and  extending  by  Sakhara  and 
Memphis,  almost  to  30°  N.  Lat.;  they  are  supposed  to 
be  sixty-nine  in  number  altogether.  Ah  before  stated, 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  are  tin*  P.  of  Gizeh,  not 
far  from  Cairo.  The  largest  of  these  is  said  by  Herodo¬ 
tus  to  have  been  built  by  Cheops  (Fig.  2191).  He  also 
states  that  another  P..  close  by.  covers  the  remains  of 
Cyphrenes,  bis  brother.  According  to  that  ancient 
writer,  100,000  men  labored,  without  interruption,  for 
20  years  in  building  this  enormous  mound.  The  sides 
of  its  base,  which  are  in  a  line  with  the  four  cardinal 
points,  measure  at  the  foundation  763*4  feet;  so  that  it 
occupies  a  space  of  more  than  13  acres.  Its  perpendic¬ 
ular  height  is  480  feet,  being,  consequently,  43  feet  higher 
than  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  and  136  feet  higher  than  St. 
Paul’s.  Supposing  this  pyramid  to  be  entirely  solid,  its 
contents  would  exceed  three  millions  of  cubic  yards,  and 
the  mass  of  stone  contained  in  it  would  be  six  times  as 
great  as  that,  contained  in  the  Delaware  breakwater! 
This  huge  fabric  consists  of  successive  tiers  of  vast 
blocks  of  calcareous  stones,  rising  above  each  other  in 
the  form  of  steps.  The  thickness  of  the  stones,  which 
is  identical  with  the  height  of  the  steps,  decreases  as  the 


altitude  of  the  I*,  increases,  the  greatest  height  being 
4,628  feet,  and  the  least  1,680  feet.  The  mean  breadth 
of  the  steps  is  about  1  foot  9  inches.  The  best  authori¬ 
ties  agree  in  estimating  the  number  of  steps  or  tiers  of 
stone  at  203.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  pyramids 
of  the  Gizeh  group  are  all  of  the  age  of  the  fourth  dy¬ 
nasty,  that  is,  older  than  2000  b.  c.  All  the  Egyptian 
I*,  are  constructed  in  a  uniform  manner.  A  rectangular  I 
sepulchral  chamber  was  first  hollowed  in  the  rock,  with 
a  passage  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  sarcophagus.  I 
communicating  with  the  surface.  A  cubical  course 
of  masonry  was  erected  over  this,  which  served  as  a  I 
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nucleus  for  the  P.  If  the  king  died  during  the  year,  the 
masonry  was  covered  with  a  polished  casing  in  the  shape 
of  a  small  P. ;  if  the  king  survived  a  year,  another 
course  of  masonry  was  added  to  the  height  of  the  nu¬ 
cleus,  and  the  length  of  the  base  Increased  by  courses  of 
stones  on  each  side.  As  long  iis  the  king  lived,  additions 
on  the  same  plan  were  made  every  year.  VN  lien  the 
king  died,  this  ceased;  the  edifice  was  cased  by  filling 
ini  the  angles  of  the  masonry  with  smaller  stones,  placing 
oolong  blocks  one  upon  the  other,  so  as  to  make  a  series 
of  steps  from  the  baseto  the  top.  A  smooth  surface  was 
then  given  to  each  side  of  the  P ..  rendering  it  a  perfect 
triangle,  while,  owing  to  each  stone  overlapping  the 
other,  no  vertical  joint  was  left.  Among  the  principal 
groups  of  P.  besides  those  at  Gizeh,  are  others  of  less 
magnitude  at  Abousir,  Sakhara.  and  Daslionr.  In  Mex¬ 
ico  there  are  some  singular  monuments  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  a  pyramidal  form;  they  are  called  Te.o- 
ca His.  (See  Mexican  Antiquities.)  Near  Benares,  and 
other  plaees  in  the  E.  Indies,  there  are  temples  of  a  pyr¬ 
amidal  form.  They  are  said  to  be  ropies  of  the  sacred 
Mount  Mene,  and  are  called  Me.ru  Sr  m gas,  or  “  Peaks  of 
Mem.”  Pyramidal  temples  have  also  been  found  in  Java. 

Altitude  of  a  pyramid ,  the  perpendicular  distance 
from  the  vertex  to  the  plane  of  the  base. —  Axis  of  a 
pyramid.  (Geom.)  A  straight  line  drawn  from  t lie 
vertex  to  the  centre  of  the  base.  —  Eight  pyramid,  a 
pyramid  whose  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  base. 

I*y  rain'iilal,  a.  [Fr.  pyr  a  mid  ale.)  Formed  like  a 
pyramid;  relating  to  a  pyramid:  tapering  ton  point; 
as,  a  pyramidal  obtdisk.  —  Relating  or  pertaining  to 
tiie  Pyramids. 

I*yrnmi<l  ally,  adv.  Like  a  pyramid;  in  the  form 
of  a  pyramid. 

Pyramid  ie,  Pyraniidieal.  a.  Having  the  form 

ol.eor  relating  to.  a  pyramid;  as.  a  pyr  a  midi  cal  rock. 

Py  ramidie'ally.  adv.  in  a  pyraniidieal  manner. 

Pyramid  iealness,  n.  State  or  condition  ot  being 
pyraniidieal. 

I*.V  ram  ill  I  .a  lie,  in  Nevada,  a  considerable  sheet  of 
water  in  Hoop  co.  It  covers  an  area  of  abt  420  sq.  ni., 
and  receives  its  name  from  a  pyramidal-shaped  rock  000 
feet  high,  which  forms  an  island  near  its  N.  shore. 

■\V  ra in  idoid .  F.yr  anioid,  n.  [Or.  pyrdmis.  and 
eidos,  form.]  A  solid  having  the  form  of  a  pyramid. 

Pyr'nmiis.  (Myth.)  A  Babylonian  youth,  who  became 
enamored  of  Tliishw,  a  beautiful  virgin.  Their  affection 
was  mutual,  and  the  lovers,  whom  their  parents  forbade 
to  marry,  regularly  interchanged  sentiments  through 
the  chink  of  a  wall  which  separated  their  houses.  They 
both  agreed  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  their  friends,  and 
to  meet  at  the  tomb  of  Ninos,  under  a  white  mulberry- 
tree.  outside  the  walls  of  Babylon.  Tliisbe  came  first  to 
the  appointed  place;  but  tiie  sudden  arrival  of  n  lioness 
frightened  her  away,  and,  as  she  fled,  she  dropped  her 
veil,  which  the  lioness  found  and  covered  with  blood. 
P.  soon  arrived,  and  finding  Tliisbe’s  veil  bloody,  con¬ 
cluded  that  she  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts, 
and  stabbed  himself.  Tliisbe,  when  her  fears  had  van¬ 
ished,  returned  from  tiie  cave,  and  at  the  sight  of  the 
dying  /*.,  fell  upon  the  sword  still  reeking  with  bis  Idood. 
The  tree,  as  tiie  poets  mention,  was  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  lovers,  and  ever  after  bore  fruit,  but  of  tiie 
color  of  blood. 

Pyrar'gillito,n.  [Gr.  pyr,  fire,  ami  argillos ,  clay.] 
A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  protoxide  of  iron,  mag¬ 
nesia,  soda,  and  potash,  found  in  granite  at  Helsingfors, 
in  Finland. 

Py  re,  (pir.)n.  [Lat.  pyrat  from  Gr.  pyr,  fire.]  A  funeral 
pile  ;  a  pile  for  burning. 

Byre'na,  n.  [Gr.  pyrin ,  pyrinos,  the  stone  of  fruit.] 

( Hot.)  A  seed-like  nutlet,  or  stone  of  a  small  drupe.  Gray. 

Pyre'nean,  a.  [Lat.  pyrenon ,  from  Gr.  pyrene.] 
(Geog.)  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  tiie  Pyrenees, 
a  range  of  mountains  dividing  France  from  Spain. 

Py  r<*ii£es,  ( pir'e-nees.)  an  extensive  mountain  range 
in  the  S.  of  Europe,  dividing  France  from  Spain,  and  ex¬ 
tending  almost  in  a  straight  line  from  St.  Sebastian,  on 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  to  Cape  Creux,  on  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Ext.  270  m.,  with  a  breadth  from  50  to  100 
m.  From  them  proceed,  under  various  names,  inferior 
ramifications  of  mountains  along  the  French  territory 
on  the  N.,  and  that  of  Spain  on  the  S.  The  acclivity 
of  the  /*.,  on  the  side  of  Spain,  is  often  extremely 
steep,  presenting  a  continued  succession  of  rugged 
chasms,  abrupt  precipices,  and  huge  masses  of  naked 
rock  ;  on  that  of  France,  tiie  ascent  is  generally  gradual, 
and  the  mountains  are  moro  accessible,  and  of  more 
pleasant  aspect;  they  have  a  mean  altitude  of  nearly 
8,000  feet,  which  is  also  the  limit  of  the  snow-line.  The 
principal  summits  are  Mount  Perdu,  which  has  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  1 0,994  feet ;  the  Vignenmle,  10,820  feet;  and 
the  Peak  of  Nethon,  11,168  feet.  They  contain  glaciers, 
as  in  the  Alps;  Imt  these  masses  of  permanent  ice  are 
niuc*li  less  extensive.  In  nil  extent  of  250  ni.,  there  are 
necessarily  many  passes;  the  total  number,  including 
paths  for  pedestrians,  exceeds  50;  but  the  carriage- 
roads  hardly  exceed  5:  and  of  these,  tin*  most  frequented 
are  from  Jonquera  to  Perpignan  on  the  E.,  and  from  St. 
Sebastian  to  St.  Jean  de  Lnz  on  the  W..  and  at  some 
distance  inland,  from  Pampelunn  to  St.  Jean  Pied  de 
Port.  The  passes  in  the  interior  are  over  very  high 
ground  ;  thus  that  of  Pineda  is  8,248  feet  above  the  sea  ; 
Gavarnie,  7,654;  Lavareze,  7,350;  and  Tourmalet,  7,143. 
The  principal  rivers  rising  in  the  Pyrenees  are  the 
Adour,  Garonne,  and  Aude,  flowing  N.,  and  the  Slobre- 
gat.  and  numerous  affluents  of  the  Ebro,  flowing  S. 

Pyr'enees,  (Australian,)  a  mountain -range  of 
Australia,  colony  of  Victoria,  between  the  Australian 
Alps  and  the  Grampians. 

Pyr^n^es,  (Hasses,)  a  dept,  of  the  S.W  Franoei 
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comprising  tin-  anc.  provs.  of  Bearn  ami  Navarro,  having 
N.  tlie  dept,  of  Landes;  E.  Pyrenees  Halites;  S.  tile 
Pyrenees;  and  W.  tin-  Pyrenees  and  the  Hay  of  Biscay. 
A rra.  3,000  sip  in.  Tile  surlace  is  diversified,  and  tlni 
soil  very  fertile  in  the  valleys,  /{tiers.  Uldonze,  Nivel le, 
the  Gave  d'Oloron,  and  the  (iave  de  Pan.  1 h-ud.  Rye| 
oats,  barley,  millet,  hemp,  and  flax;  numerous  cattle' 
horses  and  sheep  are  raised,  and  large  ijuantities  of  ex¬ 
cellent  wines.  Min.  Copper,  iron,  sulphur,  marble,  ul- 
abaster,  Ac.  Mineral  springs  are  numerous,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  Biarritz,  Cauibo,  Eiiux-liounes, 
and  Eaux-Chaudes.  Chief  town.  Pau.  V 'op.  435,486. 
Pyrdnfes,  (llautes,)  a  de|  )t.  in  the  S.W.  uf  France, 
comprises  a  pin  t  of  the  former  prov.  of  Gascony,  having 
N.  Geis;  E.  Haute  Garonne;  S.  the  Pyrenees;  and  YV.  Pyr¬ 
enees  Basses.  Area,  1,800  sq.  in.  The  surlace  is  moun¬ 
tainous,  and  the  soil  indifferent,  though  very  fertile  in 
the  valleys.  Rivers.  Garonne,  harms,  Neste,  Baiso, 
Save,  and  Gers.  Prod,  Principally  wine;  also  cereals 
and  fruit.  Min.  Copper,  iron,  zinc,  antimony,  lead, 
granite,  «fcc.  Chief  town.  Tarhes.  Vb/>.  240,252. 
Pyron^es  Orientales,  a  maritime  dept,  in  the  S. 
of  France,  comprising  the  former  provs.  of  Roussillon, 
Cerdagne,  and  part  of  Languedoc,  and  having  N.  the 
depts.  Aude  and  Ari6go;  E.  the  Mediterranean;  and  S. 
and  YV .  the  Pyrenees.  Area,  1,583  sq.  in.  The  surface 
is  diversified,  the  soil  generally  fertile,  and  the  climate 
mild.  Hirers.  Tet,  Gly,  ami  Techs.  Prod.  The  usual 
cereal ia,  and  fruits.  YVines  constitute  its  principal 
wealth.  Chief  town.  Perpignan.  Pop.  180,400. 

Py  r«‘l  li  ram,  «.  [Gr.  pyrethron.  feverfew.]  {Hot.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  order  Asteraceie.  The  popular  species 
is  P.  part  hen  turn ,  the  Feverfew,  so  called  from  being  a 
domestic  remedy  in  slight  fevers.  It  possesses  bitter 
tonic  properties.  Several  varieties,  notwithstanding 
their  strong  and  not  very  agreeable  odor,  are  cultivated, 
ami  are  in  great  favor  with  many  florists,  on  account  of 
their  fine  pyramidal  form,  surmounted  with  a  corymb 
of  pin  e  white,  double  flowers,  which  retain  their  beauty 
for  several  weeks. 

Py  ret/lcs,  n.  sing,  [Fr.  pyretique ,  from  Gr.  pyretos , 
burning  heat.]  {Med.)  A  remedy  for  fever. 

Py  rotol'o^y ,  n.  [Gr.  pyretos ,  fever,  and  logos ,  treat¬ 
ise.]  {Med.)  A  treatise  on  the  doctrine  and  cure  of 
fevers. 

Py  rex'ia,  n. ;  pi.  Pyrexi*.  [Fr.  pyrexie ,  from  Gr. 

pyretos,  feverJ  (Med.)  The  febrile  condition. 
Pyrex'ial,  Py rext'Ical,  a.  Feverish;  relating  or 
pertaining  to  lever. 

{  plr'gom,)  n.  [From  Gr.  pyrgos ,  a  tower.] 
(Min.)  A  dingy-green  variety  of  sahlito. 

Py  rlieli  om'efer,  n.  [Gr.  pyr ,  fire,  helios ,  sun,  and 
metron ,  measure.]  Same  as  Actinomkter,  a.  v. 
Pyr'ifarm,  a.  [Lat.  pyrum,  a  pear,  and  forma ,  form.] 
Pear-shaped. 

Py  rilaceons,  { pir'l-td-shus,)  a.  Belonging  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  pyrites. 

Pyrites,  ( pi-ri'tez .)  n.  [Gr.  pyrites,  from  pyr ,  fire.] 

( Min.)  The  sulphides  of  iron,  copper,  cobalt,  Ac.,  are 
termed  by  mineralogists  pyrites ,  from  emitting  fire  when 
struck  forcibly,  or  from  decomposing  spontaneously 
witli  the  production  of  heat.  Used  alone,  the  term  is 
generally  applied  to  the  sulphide  of  iron,  or  iron  pyrites. 
Pyrlt'ic,  Pyrit'lcal,  Pyrit'ous,  a.  Pertaining 
to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling  pyrites. 

Py  ritif  oroiiM,  a.  [Lat.  pyrites,  and  ferre,  to  bear.] 
Containing  or  producing  pyrites;  as,  pyritiferous  ore. 
Pyr  itize,  ».  a.  [Fr.  pyritiser.)  To  convert  into  py¬ 
rites. 

Pyrilo  liedron.  Pyr'itoiri,  n.  [Gr.  pyrites, eidos, 
form,  and  hedra ,  base.]  The  pentagonal  dodecahedron, 
a  common  form  of  pyrites. 

Py ritol'ojgy,  n.  [Gr.  pyrites,  and  logos,  treatise  ]  A 
treatise  on  pyrites. 

Py'ro,  n.  [Or.  pyr,  fire.]  ( Chem .)  The  word  pyro  pre¬ 
fixed  to  any  substance  signifies  that  its  composition  has 
been  altered  by  the  application  of  heat;  thus  we  have 
joyrogallic,  pyrophosphoric,  pyromucic,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  other  acids  produced  from  the  original  acids 
by  submitting  them  to  the  action  of  an  elevated  tem¬ 
perature. 

Py ri  tz,  ( pe'ritz,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Pomerania,  24 
in.  S.E  of  Stettin.  Manuf.  Woollen  cloth  and  leather. 
Pip.  5,500. 

Py  rinont.  in  0’iio,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery  co., 
abt.  10  m.  YV.  of  Dayton. 

Py  roacetic,  {-sit'ikj  a.  [Fr.  pyroaedtique]  ( Chem.)  I 
Relating,  or  pertaining  Jo,  or  obtained  from,  acetic  acid, 
when  subjected  K>  certain  conditions  of  heat;  as,  pyroa- 
ce.tic  spirit. 

Py  roaeiil,  (-ds'id,)  n.  {Chem  )  An  acid  procured  by 
the  subjection  of  another  acid  to  the  action  of  heat. 

Py  roelilore,  (- klor ,)  n.  [Gr.  pyr ,  fire,  and  chloinos, 
greenish-yellow.]  (Min.)  A  compound  of  columbic  and 
titanic  acid  with  lanthanum,  lime,  potash,  soda,  zir* 
conia,  yttria,  Ac. 

Py  rod  trie,  {-slt'rik,)  a.  [Fr.  pyrncitrique.]  {Chem.)\ 
Belonging  to,  or  obtained  from,  citric  acid,  under  the 
application  of  a  certain  degree  of  heat. 

PyrogAl'Iic  Acid.  n.  {Chem.  and  Phot.)  An  im¬ 
portant  acid,  formed  from  gallic  acid  by  the  action  of 
heat.  Gallic  acid,  or  any  vegetable  extract  containing 
it,  is  placed  in  a  shallow  iron  pan,  and  covered  with  a 
cap  of  bibulous  paper,  over  which  a  cover  of  writing- 
paper  is  fixed.  Heat  is  applied  to  the  vessel  containing 
the  gallic  acid,  care  being  taken  not  to  exceed  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  420°  Fahr.  The  pyrogallic  acid  sublimes, 
passing  through  the  bibulous  paper  cap,  and  condens¬ 
ing  on  the  outside,  being  prevented  from  passing  away 
by  the  writing-paper  cover.  I*.  A.  Inis  but  feebly  acid  | 
properties.  —  in  fact,  it  is  supposed  by  some  chemists  to  i 


be  a  neutral  body.  It  forms,  when  sublimed,  brilliant 
plates,  which  are  freely  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  The  solution  has  a  bitter  taste,  but  does  not 
redden  litmus  paper.  The  solution  speedily  becomes 
brown  from  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air,  a  property 
so  much  increased  by  the  addition  of  free  alkali,  that  a 
mixture  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  caustic  potash  is  used  for 
eudionictricul  purposes.  The  principal  use  of  P.  A.  is 
in  photography,  as  a  developing  agent  in  the  collodion 
process.  Form.  C^Ii^O#. 

Py  ro'gtui,  n.  Electricity,  fu.) 

l*y  r<>£«‘ neons,  ("#/-,)  a.  [Fr.  pyrogene ,  from  Gr.  pyr, 
fire,  und  gmein,  to  produce.]  Igueous  ;  derived  from,  or 
produced  by,  fire. 

■*yro  la,  n.  (But.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Py- 
rulucem ,  q.  v. 

Pyrola'ce®,  n.  {Hot.)  The  Winter-green  family,  an 
order  of  plants,  alliance  Ericales.  Diag.  Half  iiiouo- 
petulous  flowers,  the  stamens  free  and  all  perfect,  loose- 
skinned  seeds,  and  an  embryo  at  the  base  of  the  albu- 
men.  They  are  herbs,  or  rarely  under-shrubs,  natives  of 
N.  America,  Europe,  and  the  N.  parts  of  Asia.  They 
are  chiefly  remarkable  lor  their  tonic,  astringent,  and 
diuretic  properties.  The  Chimaj/hila  uinhetlata,  the 
Prince’s  Pine  or  Pipsissewa,  is  found  in  dry  woods  in 
the  Northern  States.  Its  fresh  leaves  are  acrid,  and 
when  applied  to  the  skin  act  as  a  rubefacient.  The 
order  includes  5  genera  and  20  species. 

Pyroratry,  n.  [Gr.  pyr,  fire,  and  latrcia,  worship.] 
Fire-worship. 

Pyrolectric,  {-Uk'trik,)  n.  Thermo-electric. 

— a.  Receiving  electric  polarity  when  heated. 

Py  rolectricity,  {•!<  k-trls’i-ty,)  n.  Thermo-electricity. 
Py rol ig'neoiis, l»y  rolifrnous,  Py  rolig'nie, 

a.  [Gr.  pyr,  fire,  and  Lat.  lignum,  wood.]  Generated  by 
the  distillation  of  wood. 

Pyroligneous  acid.  {Chem.)  A  name  formerly  given 
to  acetic  acid,  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  wood. 

Pyrolignean  ether,  {('hem.)  A  name  sometimes  used 
for  methylic  ether.  Form.  CoIL,0. 

PyroPogist,  n.  One  learned  in  pyrology.  —  An  ex¬ 
perimenter  in  the  laws  of  heat. 

Pyrolo'gy,  n.  [Fr .pyrologie,  from  Gr.  pyr,  fire,  and 
logos,  treatise.]  A  treatise  ou  the  natural  history  or 
doctrine  of  heat. 

Pyrol'site,  n  [Or.  pyr,  fire,  and  Umsein ,  to  wash.] 
(Min.)  The  common  black  ore  of  manganese.  See 
Manganese. 

P.V  ro'm aney,  n.  [Gr.  pyr,  and  manteia,  prophecy. J 
Divination  by  fire. 

Py  roman 'l  ie,  a.  Having  reference  to  pyromancy. 

— n.  A  diviner  by  the  agency  of  fire. 

Pyrome  ter,  n.  [Gr. pyr,  fire,  and  metron,  measure.] 
{Chem.)  A  name  given  to  in  st  rumen  Is  for  measuring 
temperatures  so  high  that  mercurial  thermometers 
could  not  be  used  The  older  contrivances  for  this  pur¬ 
pose, — Wedgewood’s,  DanielPs,  Brotigniart’s,  Ericsson's 
etc.,  —  are  almost  gone  out  of  use.  None  of  them  give  an 
exact  measure  of  temperature.  The  arrangements  now 
are  either  based  on  the  expansion  of  gases  and  vapor*, 
or  on  the  electrical  properties  of  bodies.  See  Suim*’!. 
Pyroinet  ric,  Pyromet'rieal,  a.  Pertaining  to, 
or  obtained  by  means  of,  a  pyrometer. 

Pyrom'etry,  n.  Act,  art.  or  process  of  determining 
the  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat. 

Py  romorpliite,  {fit,)  n.  [Gr.  pyr,  fire,  and  morphe, 
shape.]  {Min.)  A  native  chloro-phosphate  of  lead. 
When  heated  before  the  blowpipe,  it  fuses  into  a  globule, 
and  the  name  has  reference  to  the  polyhedral  crystalline 
form  which  such  a  globule  assumes  in  cooling. 

I*>  roiuorpiioiis,  (- morfus ,)  a.  {Min.)  Possessing 
the  property  of  crystallization  l>y  the  action  of  fire. 

Py  roiioiu'icH,  n.  sing.  The  science  of  heat. 

Pyr'ope,  «.  [Fr. ;  Lat .  pyropus  ;  Gr.  pyr, pyros,  fire, 
and  ops ,  the  eye.]  {Min.)  Precious  Garnet.  A  dark 
variety  of  garnet  seldom  found  crystallized,  but  gen¬ 
erally  in  rounded  or  angular  grains.  This  stone,  which 
is  of  a  full  crimson-red  color,  approaching  to  that  of  a 
ripe  mulberry,  is  much  used  in  jewelry.  Sometimes  it 
is  called  fire-garnet ,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  hue, 
when  held  between  the  eye  and  the  light,  to  that  of  a 
burning  coal.  It  is  procured  chiefly  from  Bohemia, 
Saxony,  and  Ceylon. 

Py'ropliane,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  semi-opal  which 
becomes  transparent  on  being  heated. 

Py  roplia  nous.  {-roFa-nus,)a.  [Gr.  pyr,  and  phutws, 
bright.)  Made  diaphonons  by  heat. 

Pyropli'oric,  Py  ropli  oroiis.  a.  [Gr.  pyr,  and 
pharos,  bearing.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  having 
the  characteristics  of  pyrophorus. 

Py  ropliorus,  ( pi-rofo-rus,)  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  pyr, 
and  plve.ro,  I  bear.]  {Chem.)  A  substance  which  spon¬ 
taneously  takes  fire  when  exposed  to  air.  An  excellent 
P.  is  afforded  by  heating  tartrate  of  lend  red-hot  in  a 
glass  tube,  in  which  it  may  afterwards  be  hermetically 
sealed.  When  the  tube  is  broken,  and  the  black  powder 
within  it  shaken  out  through  the  air,  it  burns  with  the 
emission  of  a  dense  smoke  of  oxide  of  lead.  The  spon¬ 
taneous  inflammability  of  this  P.  is  probably  duo  to 
minutely  divided  lead. 

Py rophy Hite,  (- rfifil-llt ,)  n.  [Gr.  pyr,  pyros,  fire, 
and  phyllnn,  leaf.]  {Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina,  of  a  white  or  a  pale-green  color. 

Pyror'tliite,  n.  {Min.)  An  impure  orthite  contain¬ 
ing  bitumen. 

Py r'oNeope,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr. pyr,  fire,  and  skopein, 
to  view.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  intensity 
of  heat  radiating  from  u  fire,  being  a  kind  of  differential 
thermometer. 

PS  ro'sis.  n.  [Gr.,  an  inflammation.]  {Med.)  The 
Water-brash,  q.  V. 
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I  y  row  malite.  n.  [Gr.  pyr,  pyros ,  fire,  and  osme, 
odor.J  ( Min.)  A  native  silicate  of  iron,  with  chloride 
of  iron,  w  hich  when  heated  exhales  the  odor  of  chlorine 
Py  roteelinian,  {-tils’-,)  n.  A  pyrotechnist. 
Pyroleelniic,  Pyroteehn leal, {-tik'nllc,) a.  [Fr. 
pyr otechmque ;  Gr.  pyr ,  and  techne ,  an  art.]  Pertaining 
to  pyrotechny,  or  the  art  of  making  fireworks. 

Py  roteclinieiun,  {-Uk-nish'an,)  n.  One  skilled  in 
the  making  of  fireworks. 

Pyro tecll  uies,  n.  sing.  The  art  of  muking  fire¬ 
works;  pyrotechny. 

Pyrotecll'nist,  n.  One  skilled  in  pyrotechny;  a 
manufacturer  uf  fireworks;  a  pyrotechnician. 

Py rotcclmy ,  ( pi-ro-tek'ne,)  n.  [<»r.  pyr,  fire,  techne , 
art.)  In  its  proper  sense,  this  term  signifies  the  science 
which  teaches  the  management  and  application  of  fires. 
In  its  more  popular  sense,  however,  the  word  chiefly 
refers  to  the  art  of  making  fireworks.  The  principal 
ingredients  used  are  purified  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and 
charcoal.  Gunpowder  is  also  used  in  the  composition 
of  fireworks.  For  this  purpose  it  is  first  ground,  or,  as 
it  is  technically  termed,  mealed.  In  different  fireworks 
the  proportions  of  the  materials  differ  very  much;  and 
great  care  and  precaution  are  necessary  in  mixing  and 
working  them  into  a  proper  state  for  use.  Camphor, 
alcohol,  antimony,  and  other  substances  are  employed 
when  it  is  required  to  produce  colored  stars.  When 
gold  or  silver  ruin  is  required,  brass-dust,  steel-dust, 
sawdust,  Ac.,  are  used.  Steel-filings  and  cast-iron  bor¬ 
ings  contain  carbon,  ami  give  a  brilliant  fire  with  wavy 
radiations.  Copper-filings  give  a  greenish  tint,  zinc  a 
fine  blue,  sulphide  of  antimony  a  greenish-blue,  with 
much  smoke.  Anther  affords  a  yellow  fire  with  colophony 
and  common  salt  :  l.nt  the  )g*t  nmst  he  very  diy.  All 
the  salts  of  copper  tinge  the  flames  green;  those  of 
strontian,  red;  those  ofearytn,  a  peculiar  green.  Lyco¬ 
podium  burns  with  a  magnificent  rose-colored  flame. 
It  is  principally  used  in  theatres  to  represent  lightning. 
All  fireworks  are  divided  into  three  classes.  —  those 
which  are  let  off  upon  the  grotitid  t  as  jets  of  fire  and 
revolving  wheels ),  those  w  hich  are  shot  up  into  the  air 
(as  sky-rockets  and  Homan  candles),  and  lastly,  those 
which  act  upon  or  under  water. 

Pyrotli'oiiide,  n.  [Gr.  pyr.  pyros,  fire,  and  othnne, 
linen. J  {Med.)  An  oil  prtAiuced  by  the  combustion  of 
textures  of  hemp,  linen,  or  cotton  in  a  copper  vessel. 

Dunglison. 

Pyrot'ic,  a.  [Gr.  pyrotikos.)  Caustic. 

— n.  A  caustic  medicine. 

I*yr'oxene,  n.  [Gr.,  from  pyr,  fire,  and  xenos,  a 
stranger.]  (Min.)  Fame  as  Augitr,  q.  v. 

I\y  roxon'i**,  a.  Containing,  or  consisting  of,  pyroxene. 
l*y  ro.x'yl**,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Pyroxylins. 

l*y raxy  lie,  (-U'ik.) a.  [Gr.  pyr,  pyros ,  fire,  and  xylon, 
w'ood.J  {Chem.)  Obtained  from  the  complete  distil¬ 
lation  of  wood  ;  as,  pyrox ylic  spirit. 

Pyrox'yline,  Pyrox'yle,  n.  {Chem.)  A  sub¬ 
stitute  compound  of  explosive  character,  discovered  by 
Schonheiu,  and  which  may  he  prepared  on  a  small  scale 
as  follows:  —  Dry  1,000  grains  of  pure  nitre  at  a  very 
moderate  heat,  place  it  in  a  dry  retort  (Fig.  2192),  pour 
upon  it  10  drachms  (by  measure)  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  and  distil  until  fl drachms  of  nitric  acid  have  passed 
over  into  the  receiver.  Dry  some  pure  cotton-wool,  and 
weigh  out  30  grains  of  it.  Mix  2*4  measured  drachms 
of  the  nitric  acid  with  an  equal  volume  of  strong  sul¬ 
phuric  arid  in  a  am  all  beaker.  Allow  t  »•*-  mixture  t<> 
cool;  immerse  the  cotton  wool,  pressing  it  down  with 


ft  glass  rod;  cover  the  beaker  with  a  glass  plate,  and 
set  it  aside  for  15  minutes.  Lift  the  cotton  out  with  a 
glass  rod;  throw*  it  into  a  pint  of  water,  and  wash  it 
thoroughly  in  a  stream  of  water  till  it  no  longer  tastes 
acid  or  reddens  blue  litmus  paper.  Dry  the  cotton  by 
exposure  to  air  at  a  very  moderate  heat.  No  apparent 
change  of  form  ti  kes  place;  but  a  very  remarkable 
chemical  alteration  ensues.  A  certain  number  of  equiv¬ 
alents  of  hydrogen  are  abstracted,  and  their  place  sup¬ 
plied  by  an  equal  number  of  equivalents  of  peroxide  of 
nitrogen.  In  fact,  CaoHjpOyo  becomes  C^OudII^i  f  ON f >4. 
In  undergoing  this  change,  the  fibre  is  increased  in 
weight  82  per  cent.,  and  acquires  new  properties.  Pyr- 
oxyline  is  specially  characterized  by  its  explosibility 
and  solubility  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol.  The 
former  property  has  caused  it  to  bo  used  in  blasting 
operations,  under  the  name  of  gun-cotton;  the  latter 
has  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  important  materials 
used  by  the  photographer.  Dissolved  in  a  mixture  of 
ether  and  alcohol,  and  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion 
of  some  soluble  iodide,  it  forms  ordinary  photographic 
collodion.  The  preparation  of  this  important  material 
requires  attention  to  so  many  minute  details,  which 
could  not  he  given  here,  that  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Hardwick’s  Photographic  Manipulation  for  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  the  precautions  to  be  used.  Collodion  is  also 
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used  fn  surgery  to  form  an  artificial  skin  to  excoriated 
surfaces,  for  this  purpose  the  following  process  may 
he  employed :  —  Take  of  turning  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric 
acid,  of  each  4  fluid  ounces.  Thoroughly  saturate  half 
an  ounce  of  clean  carded  cotton  in  the  mixed  acids, 
having  first  allowed  them  to  become  cool.  Macerate 
for  12  hours,  and  Jhen  wash  the  cotton  in  a  stream  of 
running  water.  This  quantity  of  pyroxyline  should  be 
dissolved  in  3  parts  of  ether,  to  which  about  2  ounces  of 
alcohol  have  been  added.  If  the  film  formed  is  too  con¬ 
tractile,  a  few  drops  of  castor-oil  should  be  added. 

Py  rrliic,  (piFnlc^n.  A  military  dance  of  the  ancients, 
performed  to  the  music  of  the  flute. 

(Prog.)  A  foot  composed  of  two  short  syllables. 

— a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  a  military  dance 
of  the  ancients,  named  after  Pyrrhichus. 

(Pros.)  Belonging  to,  or  consisting  of,  pyrrhics;  as,  a 
pyrrhic  verse. 

Py  rrliicist,  ( piPri-sist,)  n.  Among  the  ancients,  a 
performer  of  the  pyrrhic  dance. 

Pyr'rhite,  n.  [Gr.  pyrrhos,  flame-colored.]  (Min.) 
A  mineral  occurring  in  minute  octahedrons  of  an  orange- 
yellow  color,  at  Alabaschka  in  Siberia,  and  the  Azores. 
It  is  probably  columbato  of  zirconia,  colored  by  the 
oxides  of  iron,  uranium,  and  mangauese. 

Py  r'rlio,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Elis,  and  founder 
of  the  sect  called  Sceptics,  or  Pyrrhonists,  flourished 
about  b.  c.  340.  He  was  originally  a  painter,  but  after¬ 
wards  became  a  disciple  of  Anaxarchus,  whom  ho  ac¬ 
companied  to  India  in  the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  while  there  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Brahmins,  Gy  innosophists.  Magi,  and  other  eastern 
sages.  On  the  return  of  P.  to  Greece,  the  inhabitants 
of  Elea  made  him  their  high-priest,  and  the  Athenians 
gave  him  the  rights  of  citizenship.  D.  B.  c.  288. —  P.'s 
scepticism  was  by  no  means  of  the  thorough-going  kind 
that  is  usually  associated  with  his  name,  which  is 
synonymous  with  absolute  and  unlimited  infidelity, 
lie  certainly  disbelieved  in  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  things;  but,  like  Kant,  he 
appears  to  have  tenaciously  maintained  the  reality  of 
virtue,  and  the  obligations  of  morality. 

Py  rrlio'nean.  Pyrrho’nic,  a.  Belonging  or  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to  Pyrrhonism. 

Pyrrhonism,  ( pir'ro-nlzm,)  n.  Perfect  scepticism; 
doubt  of  everything. 

Py  r'rlionist,  n.  A  universal  sceptic. 

Pyr'rhotine,  n.  (Min.)  Magnetic  iron  pyrites.  A 
sulphide  of  irou  composed  of  00*5  per  cent,  of  iron  and 
39’5  sulphur.  It  generally  occurs  massive  and  amor¬ 
phous,  but  sometimes  crystallized,  in  irregular  and  vari¬ 
ously  modified  six-sided  prisms.  The  color,  which  is 
bronze-yellow,  reddish,  or  brownish,  is  liable  to  become 
speedily  tarnished  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  being  obliged,  on  the  murder 
of  his  father,  to  seek  safety  by  flight,  found  a  home, 
parent,  and  tutor  in  Glaucas,  king  of  Illyria,  where  he 
remained  for  several  years,  till  old  enough  to  maintain 
his  own  right,  and  asceuded  his  father’s  throne,  295  B.  C. 
Having  at¬ 
tempted  to 
possess  hi  ni¬ 
sei  f  of  Mace- 
don,  he  was 
defeated  in 
a  great  bat¬ 
tle,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  re¬ 
linquish  his 
ambitious 
design.  In 
281  b.  C.  he 
m  a  d  e  war 
on  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  hav¬ 
ing  been 
called  to  the 
assistance  of 
the  Sam- 
nites,  and, 
in  a  desper¬ 
ate  battle 

fought  on  thebanks  of  the  Syris,  in  Calabria,  totally  de¬ 
feated  the  Roman  army;  yet,  so  dearly  was  this  glory 
bought,  that  Pyrrhus  exclaimed,  “  Another  such  victory 
will  ruin  me.”  After  several  signal  advantages,  the 
Romans  at  length  triumphed,  and  Pyrrhus,  sustaining 
many  disasters,  returned  to  Greece,  and,  in  a  subsequent 
war  with  the  Argives,  was  killed,  by  a  tile  thrown  on 
his  head  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  as  he  entered  Argos. 
273  b.  c.  Pyrrhus  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  gen¬ 
erals  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  Romans  enter¬ 
tained  the  highest  opinion  of  his  military  skill,  and 
from  him,  in  fact,  they  learned  much  of  the  art  of  war. 
He  was  fond  of  glory,  and  personally  bravo,  even  to 
rashness;  but  his  faults  of  ambition  were  counterbal¬ 
anced  by  acts  of  courtesy  and  benevolence. 

Py'rus,  n.  [Lat.,  a  pear-tree.]  (Bot.)  A  gen.  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  ord.  Rosac.ere ,  sul>-ord.  I'nmaceai,  having  a  5-celled 
fruit,  with  a  cartilaginous  endocarp  and  2  seeds  in  each 
cell.  It  includes  species  differing  very  much  in  appear¬ 
ance,  in  foliage, and  in  almost  everything  except  thechar- 
acters  of  the  flower  ami  fruit.  Our  principal  orchard- 
trees  belong  to  this  genus.  P.  mains  ami  its  varieties 
produce  the  different  kinds  of  apples.  (See  Apple.)  P. 
communis  (Fig.  2194)  and  its  varieties  produce  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  pears.  The  Romans  cultivated  thirty-six 
varieties  of  pears,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are 
many  hundreds.  The  Jargonelles,  Bergamots,  Chau- 
montelles,  and  other  choice  sorts,  are  delicious  dessert- 


Fig.  2193.  —  PYRRnus, 
(From  an  ancient  bust.) 


fruits.  The  varieties  of  pear  differ  much  in  hardiness 
and  in  fitness  for  particular  soils  ;  although  a  deep,  mod¬ 
erately  strong,  dry  loamy  soil  is  the  best  for  this  fruit. 
Pears  succeed  well  as  espaliers.  They  are  generally 
grafted  on  seedling  stocks  of  the  wild  pear,  but  some¬ 
times  on  the  rowan,  and  sometimes  on  the  quince. 


Fig.  2194.  —  pear,  ( Pyrus  communis.) 


Pears  grafted  on  quince  stocks  are  the  best  for  shallow 
soils.  The  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  pear  are  mostly  pro¬ 
duced  ou  spurs,  which  spring  from  branches  of  more 
than  one  year  old.  Various  modes  of  training  and  prun¬ 
ing  are  practised  for  pear-trees.  Among  t lie  varieties 
of  pears  are  some  which  ripen  early  in  autumn,  aud 
some  which  do  not  ripen  till  the  beginning  of  winter, 
and  which  even  require  to  be  mellowed  by  keeping  for 
a  short  time;  while  some  of  the  kinds  cannot  easily  be 
kept  for  more  than  a  few  days.  In  general,  pears  can¬ 
not  be  kept  so  long  nor  so  easily  as  apples.  Pears  are 
sometimes  made  into  a  preserve  with  syrup,  and  some¬ 
times  cut  into  pieces,  and  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  an 
oven,  to  be  afterwards  used  in  pies,  a  practice  very  prev¬ 
alent  in  France.  A  very  agreeable  fermented  liquor, 
called  Perryt  is  made  fiom  pears  in  the  same  manner  as 
cider  from  apples.  The  wood  of  the  pear-tree  is  often 
used  instead  of  boxwood  for  the  coarser  wood-engrav¬ 
ings.  P.  aucuparia  is  the  Mountain-ash,  or  Rowan-tree ; 
P.  aria  is  the  Beam-tree,  the  timber  of  which  is  used  for 
axletrees  and  other  pur¬ 
poses  ;  P.  domes  tica  is 
the  Service-tree,  and  P. 
tormijialis  the  Wild  Ser¬ 
vice-tree. 

Pyr  ula,  n.  (Zool.)  A 
common  and  numerous 
gen.  of  Mollusca,  family 
Muricuhr ,  chiefly  found 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Red 
Sea,  and  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  shell  (Fig.  2195)  is 
large,  and  pear-  or  fig¬ 
shaped  ;  the  spire  short, 
and  sometimes  flatten¬ 
ed  ;  aperture  wide,  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  long, 
open  canal ;  outer  lip 
thin ;  columella  smooth ; 
operculum  horny. 

Pyrula'ria,  n.  (Bot.) 

A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Santalacac ,  including 
the  Oil-nut,  P.  oleifera ,  p.n  aiq* 

a  shrub  4-6  feet  high,  . 

found  in  the  Middle  PYRULA  canuliculata,  (U.  S.) 
States,  on  the  margins  of  mountain  streams. 

Py  tlia^'oras,  the  celebrated  Greek  philosopher,  was 
B.  in  Samos,  probably  about  b.  c.  580-570.  So  many 
legends  have  gathered  about  his  history,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  trace  its  details.  He  was  the  son 
of  Mnesarchns,  and,  perhaps,  a  disciple  of  Pherecydes. 
He  is  said  to  have  travelled  extensively,  especially  in 
Egypt,  and  to  have  been  initiated  in  the  most  ancient 
Greek  mysteries.  Ho  attached  great  importance  to 
mathematical  studies,  and  is  believed  to  have  made  sev¬ 
eral  important  discoveries  in  geometry,  music,  and 
astronomy.  Aversion  to  the  tyranny  of  Polycrates,  in 
Samos,  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  quitting 
that  island  nfter  his  return  from  the  East;  and  he  ulti¬ 
mately  settled,  between  b.  c.  540-530,  at  Crotona,  one  of 
the  Greek  cities  of  South  Italy.  There  he  set  himself  to 
carry  out  the  purpose,  probably  formed  long  before,  of 
instituting  a  society  through  which  he  might,  to  some 
extent,  give  embodiment  ami  practical  shape  to  bis  ideas. 
It  was,  says  Thirl  wall,  at  once  a  philosophical  school,  a 
religious  brotherhood,  and  a  political  association,  and 
was  composed  of  young  men  of  the  noblest  families,  not 
exceeding  300  in  number.  P.  himself  was  the  chief,  or 
general,  of  the  order.  The  doctrines  he  taught,  the  dis¬ 
cipline  and  observance  ho  established,  and  the  ultimate 
objects  of  the  society,  are  wrapped  in  mystery.  Similar 
societies  were  founded  in  other  cities  of ’Italy,  and 
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through  all  of  them  P.  exerted  a  considerable  influence 
on  political  affairs,  and  especially  in  opposition  to  demo¬ 
cratic  and  revolutionary  movements.  This  became  at 
length  the  occasion  of  a  popular  rising  against  the 
Pythagoreans  at  Crotona,  b.  c.  504,  —  the  house  in  which 
they  were  assembled  was  burned,  many  perished,  and 
the  rest  were  exiled.  Similar  tumults,  with  similar  re¬ 
sults,  took  place  in  other  cities,  and  P.  himself  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  d.  soon  after,  at  M eta pon turn.  Among 
the  doctrines  of  this  extraordinary  man  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:  that  numbers  are  the  principles  of  all  tilings;  that 
the  universe  is  a  harmonious  whole  (kosmos),  the  heav¬ 
enly  bodies  by  their  motion  causing  sounds  (music  of 
the  spheres) ;  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  passes  suc¬ 
cessively  into  many  bodies  (metempsychosis) ;  and  that 
the  highest  aim  and  blessedness  of  man  is  likeness  to 
t lie  Deity.  He  was  regarded  with  the  highest  veneration 
as  a  superhuman  being,  and  a  favorite  of  heaven,  and 
he  probably  encouraged  such  belief.  And  80  far  as  re¬ 
spects  his  aim  to  train  his  followers  to  a  wise,  noble, 
rational,  and  religious  Iife.it  is  evident  that  he  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  his  influence  on  some  of  the  greatest  phil¬ 
osophers  of  later  times  was  very  great.  He  left  no  writ¬ 
ten  account  of  his  doctrines;  they  were  first  committed 
to  writing  by  Philolaus.  P.  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  took  the  title  of  philosopher,  and  the  first  who 
applied  the  term  kosmos  to  the  universe.  He  shares 
with  Thales  and  Xenophanes  the  high  distinction  of 
starting  the  problem  of  physical  science;  the  study  and 
interpretation  of  nature  as  an  object  governed  by  un¬ 
changing  laws,  instead  of  a  variety  of  personal  agencies, 
ns  conceived  by  the  religious  faith  of  earlier  generations. 

Pytliago'rean,  n.  A  follower  of  Pythagoras,  q.  v. 

— u.  Belonging  to  the  philosophy  indoctrinated  by  Pyth¬ 
agoras. 

Pythagor'Ic,  Pytliagor'ical,  a.  Same  as  Pyth¬ 
agorean. 

PyttiAg'orism,  n.  The  doctrines  of  the  school  of 
Pythagoras. 

Pylhagor'ize,  r.a.  [Gr.  pythagorizein.)  To  specu¬ 
late  after  the  philosophical  manner  of  Pythagoras. 

Pytit'  ia.  The  name  of  a  priestess  of  the  Delphic  oracle 
of  Apollo. 

Py  tEa'ia<l.  n.  (Gr.  Ilist.)  The  intervening  period  be¬ 
twixt  onecelebration  of  the  Pythian  games  and  the  next. 

PytBi'iau  (•aim  s.  (G'res.k  Antiq.)  One  of  the  four 
great  national  festivals  of  Greece,  celebrated  every  fifth 
year  in  honor  of  Apollo,  near  Delphi.  The  contests 
were  the  same  as  those  at  Olympia,  and  t lie  victors  were 
rewarded  with  apples  and  garlands  of  laurel. 

Pyt&i'iaH,  ( El of,)  n.  pi.  A  secret  society 
largely  ramified  throughout  the  U.  States,  and  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  the  Odd-Fellows. 

Py 't  il oil.  (Myth.)  The  name  of  the  dragon  slain  by 
Apollo. 

(Zool.)  A  genus  of  serpents  of  the  family  Boidte,  q.  v., 
differing  from  the  true  boas  in  having  the  plates  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  tail  double.  The  tip  of  the  muzzle 
is  plated;  the  lips  are  grooved.  The  species  are  all 
natives  of  the  Old  World.  They  are  all  large;  6ome  of 


Fig.  2196. 

python,  or  rock-snake,  (Hortulia  natalensis.) 


them  very  large,  and  rivalled  in  size  by  no  serpents 
except  the  boas  of  America.  This  name  is  given  to 
some  species  which  belong  to  the  genus  or  sub-genus 
Hortulia ,  one  of  which,  the  Natal  Rock-Snake.  H.  nata¬ 
lensis  (Fig.  2196),  is  said  to  attain  so  large  a  size  that 
its  body  is  as  thick  as  that  of  a  man. 

Pyth  oiieNM,  n.  [From  Gr.  python ,  older  form  of 
pytho,  also  the  oldest  name  of  Delphi.]  The  priestess  of 
Apollo  who  gave  oracular  answers  at  Delphi,  in  Greece. 

— Hence,  by  analogy,  any  female  supposed  to  possess  a 
spirit  of  divination. 

Py  tli'onio,  a  [Gr.  pythonikos.)  Pretending  to  divina¬ 
tion  of  future  events. 

Pytli'onisni,  n.  The  art  of  prognosticating  future 
events  by  sorcery  or  divination. 

Py tli'oiiist,  n.  A  conjurer;  a  necromancer. 

Pyx.  (  piks,)  n.  [Lat.  pyxis.)  (Enel.)  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  name  given  to  the  box  in  which 
the  host  is  kept. 

(Naut.)  The  box  or  binnacle  in  which  a  ship’s  com¬ 
pass  is  suspended. 

(Anat.)  See  Pyxis. 

— A  box  used  in  the  English  mint  as  the  depository  of 
coin  awaiting  test. 

— v.  a.  To  test  as  to  weight  and  purity,  as  the  coins  de¬ 
posited  in  the  pyx. 

Pyxid'iu ill. r?.  ;pl  Pyxidia.  (Bot.)  SeeCiRCUMSCissiLE. 

Pyx  'Is,  n.  [Lat.]  A  pyx.  —  (Bot.)  Same  as  Pyxidium. 

(Anat.)  The  cavity  of  the  hip-joint;  acetabulum. 

Pyx'is  Xant  i'oa.  n.  ( Astron .)  A  constellation  of 
the  south  hemisphere,  formed  by  Lacaille. 
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Pnotiirmin.  ( pa-ke'me-ah,)  n.  [From  Or.  pachys.  Uiirk, 
and  utmu,  blood.]  [Med.)  Morbid  thickness  of  the 
blood  Inactivity  of  th©  liver,  and  the  excessive  use 
ol  grease,  sugar,  and  other  hydro*carbonaceous  articles 
of  diet,  are  the  common  causes.  Constipated  bowels  in¬ 
directly  conduce  to  the  same  result:  hence  persons  who 
are  habitually  costive  are  constantly  liable  to  conges¬ 
tion  of  the  brain  and  lungs,  palpitation,  piles,  and  other 
manifestations  of  a  disordered  circulation. 

Pacific  Ocean,  (The,  )  a  vast  expanse  of  water, 
extending  between  Asia  and  America  (formerly,  but 
improperly,  called  the  .South  Sea),  and  covering  a  large 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Its  extreme  S.  limit 
is  the  Antarctic  circle,  from  which  it  stretches  N. through 
132  degrees  of  latitude  to  Behring's  Strait,  which  sep¬ 
arates  it  from  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Its  greatest  breadth, 
from  E.  to  \V.,  measured  along  the  equator,  is  about 
10,000  miles.  In  some  parts  it  is  very  deep,  but  its  hot 
tom  has  not  been  so  systematically  surveyed  as  that  of 
the  Atlantic.  Its  shape  is  very  irregular ;  but  it  becomes 
gradually  narrower  as  it  extends  N.,  till,  at  length,  the 
Sea  of  Kamtschatka  has  a  breadth  of  only  170  ni.  The 
American  coast  is  pretty  uniform,  though  high  and  bold, 
presenting  the  long  range  of  the  Andes  close  down  to 
the  shore.  Its  chief  indentations  are  the  Gulfs  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Panama;  besides  which,  at  the  N.  and  S.  ex¬ 
tremities,  it  is  broken  and  rugged,  forming  numerous 
islands  and  fiords,  similar  to  those  of  other  high  latitudes. 
The  Asiatic  coast-line,  oil  the  coutrary,  is  extremely  ir 
regular,  formed  into  deep  bays,  and  subdivided  by  groupf- 
of  islands  into  separate  gulfs  or  seas,  as  the  Sea  of  Ok 
hotsk  and  the  Yellow  Sea;  besides  which  numerous 
straits  are  formed  between  the  islands  of  the  Asiatic 
Archipelago.  The  equator  divides  this  vast  expanse  of 
water  into  the  two  grand  portions  of  the  North  and 
South  Pwrijic  Oceans ,  both  being  remarkable  for  the 
numerous  groups  of  small  coralline  and  volcanic  islands 
with  which  they  are  studded,  and  which  constitute  a 
distinct  portion  of  the  world,  chilled  Polynesia, 7.1?.  The 
general  motion  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  from  W.  to  E.,  or 
from  the  coast  of  America  to  that  of  Asia;  and  this  mo¬ 
tion  is  very  powerful  in  the  vast  and  uninterrupted  ex¬ 
tent  of  its  waters.  The  N.E.  trade-wind  prevails  unin¬ 
terruptedly  between  Lat.  5°  and  2S°  N.,  and,  with  the 
currents,  enable  ships  to  sail  from  America  to  Asia  with 
great  rapidity,  and  almost  without  changing  the  sails. 
The  S.K.  trade-wind,  which  is  not  met  with  near  the 
American  coast,  varies  in  its  extent  at  different  seasons ; 
but  it  commonly  prevails  between  the  equator  and  20° 
S  ,  so  that  the  region  of  calms  in  the  P.  O.  extends  over 
only  5  degrees  of  latitude,  or  somewhat  less  than  in  the 
Atlantic.  In  Lat.  40°,  on  both  sides  of  the  equator, 
tempests  and  variable  winds  prevail;  but  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  generally,  that  N.  of  Lat.  40°  N.,  winds  from 
W.  and  N.W.  are  more  prevalent  than  any  others, 
whereas  in  the  regions  S.  of  the  trade-winds,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  winds  are  from  S.W.,and  often  extremely  vio¬ 
lent,  Winds  from  the  S.,  however,  are  found  along  the 
coast  of  Peru,  and  may  be  attributed,  in  some  measure 
at  least,  to  the  strength  of  the  polar  current  (q.v.)  in 
the  S.  hemisphere.  They  are  generally  light,  though 
steady.  Navigators  traversing  the  ocean  between  N 
America  and  Asia  sail  W.  from  Mexico,  touching  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands, and  entering  the  Chinese  Sea  between 
the  islands  of  Luzon  and  Formosa.  The  voyage  from 
Asia  to  America  is  effected  by  seeking  the  region  of  the 
variable  winds  N.  of  Lat.  30°,  and  making  the  coast  of 
California.  This  ocean*,  which  received  its  name  P.  from 
Magellan,  in  consequence  of  the  propitious  weather 
which  he  met  while  navigating  its  surface,  was  not 
known  to  the  ancients,  nor  was  the  existence  of  so  vast 
an  ocean  at  all  suspected  by  Europeans  till.  Sept.  25. 
1513,  Vasco  Nufiez  d**  Balboa  beheld  it  from  the  summit 
of  a  mountain  near  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Magellan 
traversed  it  from  America  to  Asia  in  1521. 

Pack,  n  [D.  pak;  Ger.  pack.]  A  bundle  of  anything 
inclosed  in  a  cover  or  bound  fast  with  cords  :  a  hale  ;  — 
particularly,  a  bundle  made  up  to  be  carried  on  the 
back  ;  as,  a  pedlar’s  pack.  —  A  burden,  or  heavy  load. 

«•  R&iher  than  heap  ou  your  head  a  pack  of  sorrows. "—Shahs. 

_ A  complete  set  of  playing-cards,  or  the  number  used  in 

a  game;  as,  shuffling  a  pack  of  cards.  —  A  number  of 
hounds  or  dogs,  hunting  or  kept  together;  as,  a  pnch 
of  foxhounds.  —  A  number  of  persons  combined  to  put 
into  practice  some  evil  design  or  intent;  as,  a  pack  of 

thieves.  .  „  ..  , 

“  Never  such  a  pack  of  knaves  and  villains.  —Clarendon. 

—A  large  surface  of  floes  or  floating  islands  of  ice  diiven 
together  iu  close  contact. 

{Med.)  In  hydropathy,  the  act  or  process  of  swathing 


with  wet  bandages  and  numerous  coverings.  —  State  of 
being  thus  enveloped,  swathed,  or  wrapt  up. 

—v.  a.  [V.pakkm;  Ger.  packer]  To  place  and  press 
together;  to  place  in  close  order  or  narrow  compass ;  to 
put  together  and  bind  fast;  to  make  up  into  a  bundle  or 
bale ;  as,  to  pack  eggs  in  «  box.  —  To  put  in  close  order 
with  salt  intermixed,  as  pork,  — To  stow  away  within; 
to  till  or  load  something  which  is  intended  to  contain 
and  carry;  to  crowd  into  or  pile  upon;  as,  to  pock  a 
truuk  or  valise, — To  send  off  in  haste;  to  dispatch 
without  ceremony  ;  as,  to  pack  an  intruder  off.  —  To  put 
together,  as  cards,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the 
game ;  to  put  together  in  sorts  with  a  fraudulent  intent. 
“  Euos  has  packed  cards  with  Caesar,  and  false  played."  —  Shalt*. 
Hence,  to  unite,  as  persons  iniqtiitously.  with  a  view  to 
some  private  end  or  interest;  as,  to  pack  a  jury ;  some¬ 
times  to  bring  about  or  gain  over  by  unfair  or  illegal 
means;  as,  “  a  packed  assembly  of  English  electors.** 

Atterbury. 

Pack,  v.  n.  To  bind  or  form  things  into  packs  ot 
bundles;  to  make  up  bales  or  packages.  —  To  admit  of 
storage;  to  become  compressed  or  to  settle  together,  so 
as  to  form  a  compact  and  transportable  mass;  as,  geod 
stuff  packs  in  small  compass. — To  depart  in  haste;  to 
levant ;  — with  off;  as,  she  was  packed  off  u\ unit  her  busi¬ 
ness. — To  combine  in  order  to  bring  about  bad  measures; 
to  confederate  for  ill  purposes;  to  join  in  collusion. 

Pack 'wood,  in  Calif omui,&  twp.  of  Tulare  co.;p.  214. 

Pac'olett,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  township  of  Spartan¬ 
burg  co.;  pop.  1,312. 

Pae'tol  ns,  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Pitt  co. :  pop.  2,060. 

Padil  la,  in  New  Mexico ,  a  precinct  of  Bernalillo  co. ; 
pop.  309. 

Padiiia.  ( pah-di'nah,)  n.  ( Dot .)  A  beautiful  genus  of 
dark-spured  Algse , 
of  which  P.  pavo- 
nia ,  our  Turkey- 
feather  Laver,  or 
Peacock’s  Tail  (Fig. 

74),  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable 
species,  if  indeed 
all  are  not  reduci¬ 
ble  to  that.  The 
broadly  fan-shaped 
frond,  often  prolif¬ 
erous,  and  circled 
round  into  a  cup 
marked  with  con¬ 
centric  lines  fringed 
at  their  upper  mar-  Fig.  74.  —  padina  pavonia. 
gin,  with  heaps  of 

spores  between  them,  and  partially  covered  beneath 
with  chalky  powder,  at  once  indicate  the  species.  It 
is  common  in  tropical  countries. 

Page,  William,  (pdf)  an  eminent  American  painter  of 
portraits  and  history  pieces,  b.  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1811. 
Among  his  leading  performances  are:  The  Infant  Bac¬ 
chus;  The  Flight  into  Egypt;  and  Moses  and  Aaron  on 
Mount  Horeb. 

Page’s,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Campbell  co. ;  pop.  640. 

Paine.  Martin,  a  distinguished  American  physician, 
B.  in  Vermont,  1794,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1813.  and 
after  entering  upon  successful  practice  in  New  York, 
became  prof  of  therapeutics  and  materia  medica  in  the 
University  Medical  College  of  that  city,  an  institution 
he  assisted  to  found.  Among  the  more  eminent  of  his 
published  works  are  Medical  and  Physiological  Commen¬ 
taries  (1847),  Institutes  of  Medicine  (1847),  and  Theoreti¬ 
cal  Geology. 

Pains.  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Knox  co.  ;  pop.  1,105. 

Paint,  iu  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Morgan  co. ;  pop.  701. 

Paint  Rock,  in  Alabama ,  a  township  of  Jackson  co. ; 
pop.  1,502. — A  twp.  of  Marshall  co. ;  pop.  471. 

Pajarito,  (pah-uh-re’to,)  iu  New  Mexico ,  a  precinct  of 
Bernalillo  co. ;  pop.  308. 

Paja'ro,  iu  California,  a  township  of  Santa  Cruz  co. ; 
pop.  3,114. — A  twp.  of  Monterey  co. ;  pop.  761. 

Palaoky,  Francis,  (pul-dh'e ,j  a  German  historian,  B. 
in  Moravia,  1798,  was  appointed  in  1831  historiographer 
to  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  His  chief  work  is  the 
History  of  Bohemia ,  written  in  the  German  language, 
and  published  at  the  expense  of  the  States  of  that  king¬ 
dom,  of  which  the  Iht  vol. appeared  in  1836,  and  the  6th, 
completing  the  work,  in  1854. 

Pala^zolo  Acreiile,  ( pah-ldts-zo'lo  ah-kra'e-dey) 
(anc.  Acrce,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  111  Sicily,  prov.  Noto,  29 
m.  S.S.VV.  of  Catania.  Near  it  are  some  curious  archaic 
remains.  Pop.  9,000. 

Palcophis,  ( pdl'e-o-fis, )  n.  (Pal.)  A  gen.  of  extinct. 

Ill 


ophidian  reptiles,  chiefly  interesting  from  the  circun» 
stance  that  its  members  form  the  earliest  record  of 
this  ordinal  type  upon  our  planet.  Their  fossil  remains 
have  been  found  in  the  eocene  beds  at  Slieppey  and 
Bracklesham,  and  it  appears  probable  that  some  of  the 
si*ecie8  attained  a  length  of  twenty  feet. 

Pal'eMt  i no,  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Bradley  co.;  p.  718, 

Palestine,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Cooper  co. ;  p.  2,430, 

Palestine,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Lewis  co. ;  pop.  400. 

Palestine  Clin  roll,  in  2’ennessee,  a  dist.  of  Obion 
co. ;  pop.  935. 

Paley,  William,  ( pa'le,)  an  English  divine  and  biblical 
author,  b.  at  Peterborough,  1743;  n.  1805.  Among  his 
principal  uorks  are,  The  Principles  of  Moral  and  1  Politi¬ 
cal  Philosophy ;  Horse  Pauli  nee:  A  View  of  the.  Evidences 
of  Christianity;  and  Natural  Theology^  or  Evidences  of 
the  Existence  and  A  Uributes  of  the  Deity. 

Palgrave,  Sir  Francis,  ( pdl'grdv ,)  an  English  his¬ 
torian,  b.  in  London,  1788;  D.  1861.  Among  his  chief 
works  are,  The  Rise  and  1  Yogress  of  the  English  Common¬ 
wealth ,  and  a  History  of  Normandy  and  England. 

Pali,  ( pah'le,)  n.  [Corrupted  from  Sanskrit  lYdlcrit.] 
The  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhists.  Its  origin  must 
be  sought  for  in  one  or  several  of  the  popular  dialects 
of  ancient  India,  which  are  comprised  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  name  of  Prakrit,  and  stand  in  a  similar  relation  to 
Sanskrit  as  the  Romance  languages,  in  their  earlier 
period,  to  Latin.  It  has  been  formerly  assumed  that  /' 
arose  from  the  special  Prakrit  dialect  called  Mdgadh\ 
or  the  language  spoken  in  Magadha;  but,  according  U 
the  view  expressed  by  Lassen  in  his  Indische  Alterthums- 
kunde ,  an  hypothesis  of  this  kind  is  not  tenable,  since 
the  peculiarities  of  this  dialect  are  not  compatible  with 
those  of  the  P.  language.  The  same  distinguished 
scholar  holds  that  the  Prakrit  dialects,  called  the 
Sauraseni  and  Mdhdrushtri ,  have  a  closer  relation  to  the 
P.  than  any  other,  and  that  the  origin  of  the  latter 
must  therefore  be  traced  to  the  country  of  Western 
Ilindoostan,  between  the  Jumna  River  and  the  Vindhya 
Mountain;  though  he  observes,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  P.  is  older  than  these  dialects,  and  that  the  latter 
are  therefore  more  remote  from  Sanskrit  than  the 
former.  Whether  the  oldest  works  of  the  Buddhist 
religion  were  written  in  P.  may  be  matter  of  doubt.  It 
is  more  probable,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  language  in 
which  t lie  founder  of  the  Buddhist  religion  conveyed 
his  doctrine  to  the  people  was  not  yet  that  special  lan¬ 
guage,  but  a  mixture  of  classical  and  popular  Sanskrit, 
such  as  it  still  appears  in  the  Buddhistic  Sdtras.  At  a 
later  period,  however,  P.  became  the  classical  language 
in  which  the  Buddhists  wrote  their  sacred,  metaphysi¬ 
cal,  and  profane  works.  The  most  important  historical 
work  written  in  this  language  is  the  Mahdvansn ;  other 
P.  works,  which  have  lately  become  known  in  Europe, 
and  deserve  especial  mention,  are  the  Dhammapada ,  on 
the  Buddhist  doctrine,  and  five  JStakas,  containing  a 
fairy  tale,  a  comical  story,  and  three  fables  —  both 
works  edited  and  translated  by  V.  Fausbbll  (Copen¬ 
hagen,  1855  and  1861).  P.  ceased  to  be  a  living  lan¬ 
guage  of  India  when  Buddhism  was  rooted  out  of  it;  it 
was  carried  by  the  fugitive  Buddhists  to  other  coun¬ 
tries,  especially  Ceylon,  Burmah.  ami  Siam;  but  in 
these  countries,  too,  it  had  to  give  way  before  the  na¬ 
tive  tongues,  iu  which  the  luter  Buddhist  literature  was 
composed. 

Palixsamler,  ( pdl-U-sdn'dtir,)  n  (Rot.)  A  name 
used  in  France  for  Rosewood ;  and  sometimes  applied 
to  Striped  Ebony  and  Violet-wood. 

Palliser,  John,  ( pdVle-sur ,)  an  English  explorer,  b. 
1817.  Iu  early  life  he  passed  much  time  and  acquired 
much  knowledge  among  the  Indians  of  the  tar  North¬ 
west  of  America;  some  of  the  results  of  which  are  re¬ 
corded  in  his  Solitary  Hunter ,  or  Sporting  Adventures  in 
the  lYairies  (1853).  In  1859-60  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  British  North  American  Exploring  Expedi¬ 
tion  appointed  to  topographically  determine  the  Inter¬ 
national  Boundary-line  from  Lake  Superior  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  thence  to  the  Cascade  Range 
near  the  Pacific  coast.  His  detailed  Journal  of  the  Ex¬ 
pedition,  containing  reports  upon  the  geography,  agri¬ 
cultural  resources,  and  commercial  capabilities  of  North¬ 
west  America,  was  published  in  1871. 

Pal'llsor,WiLLiAM,an  English  inventor,  b.  1830, received 
his  education  at  Rugby,  Cambridge  and  Sandhurst,  and 
became  a  major  iu  the  British  army,  from  which  lie 
retired  in  1871.  He  has  introduced  valuable  inventions 
into  the  military  service;  the  most  important  bring 
the  system  of  conversion  of  the  old  smooth-bore  cast- 
iron  guns  into  the  rifled  compound  pieces  of  ordnance 
known  as  the  Palliser  Guns.  Thu  plan  cousists  iu  the 
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Insertion  into  the  cast-iron  gun,  which  is  bored  out  to  j 
receive  it,  of  a  wrought-irou  rifled  barrel  composed  of 
two  tubes  of  *■  coiled  iron,”  one  inside  the  other.  The 
wro  ught-iron  barrel  is  ;‘set  out”  by  firing  a  proof- 1 
charge,  and  is  thus  tightened  inside  the  cast-iron  cas-l 
ing.  The  cost  of  the  converted  gun  is  little  more  than 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  a  new  gun,  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
saving  on  each  64-pounder  and  80-pounder  is  respec¬ 
tively  about  $700  and  $1,050;  and  as  no  alteration  is 
made  in  its  external  shape,  the  converted  gun  is  placed 
upon  the  carriage  and  platform  to  which  it  previously 
belonged.  In  1872  the  conversion  of  cast-iron  guns 
was  rapidly  proceeded  with  in  the  English  Royal  Gun 
Factories  at  Woolwich,  no  change  being  made  in  the 
original  pattern  perfected  by  Major  P.  About  1,500 
guns  had  in  the  early  part  of  that  year  already  been  con¬ 
verted  into  rifled  64-pounders  and  80-pounders  and  issued 
for  service.  The  converted  guns  are  used  in  wooden 
frigates  and  corvettes,  and  upon  the  land-fronts  of  for¬ 
tifications,  and  for  the  defence  of  harbors. 

Palme,  ( pahl'ma,)  a  thriving  seaport  of  S.  Italy,  in 
Calabria,  on  the  Bay  of  Gioja,  20  m.  N.N.E.  of  Reggio. 
Pop .  10,000. 

Palmer,  Edward  Henry,  (paunn'ur,)  an  English  ori¬ 
entalist,  B.  at  Cambridge,  1840,  became  Prof,  of  Arabic 
in  Cambridge  University  in  1871.  lie  has  published 
Oriental  Mysticism  :  a  Treatise  on  the  Sufiistic  and  Uni¬ 
tarian  Theosophy  of  the  Persiansl  lSSl );  Jaridan-i- Hirad : 

“  The  Wisdom  of  Ayes  ”  (translated  from  the  Persian, 
1870);  and  The  Desert  of  the  Exodus :  Journeys  on  Pout 
in  the  Wilderness  of  the  Forty  Years'  Wanderings ,  (1871.) 

Palmer,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Putnam  co. :  pop.  434. 

Pa  I  flier’s,  in  Kentucky .  a  prec.  of  Anderson  co. ;  /».  631 . 

Palmer’s  Springs,  in  Virginia,  a  twp. of  Mecklen¬ 
burg  co. ;  pop.  1,618. 

Palm  ersvi lie,  in  Tennessee ,  a  district  of  Weakley 
co. ;  pop.  1,404. 

Palmet  to,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Pickens  co. ;  p.  581. 

Palmetto,  in  Georgia ,  a  district  and  village  of  Camp¬ 
bell  co. ;  pop.  604. 

Palmy  ra,  in  Georgia ,  a  district  of  Lee  co. :  pop.  2,007. 

Palmyra,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Macoupin  co. ;  p.  2,400.  i 

Palmyra,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec. of  Trimble  co.;y>.574. 

Palmyra,  in  Nebraska ,  a  twp.  of  Otoe  co. ;  pop,  886. 

Palmyra,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Halifax  co. ; 
pop.  2,345. 

Pam  lico,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Beaufort  co.; 
pop.  568. 

Pan  aea.  in  Nevada ,  a  twp.  of  Lincoln  co.  ;pop.  493. 

Panaea,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  precinct  of  Washington 
co. ;  pop.  350. 

Pan  Handle,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Stewart  co. ; 
pop.  749. —  A  district  of  Taylor  co. ;  pop.  800. 

Panlian'dle,  in  Kentucky ,  a  precinct  of  Livingston 
co. ;  pop.  320. 

Panicono$£raphy,  ( pdn-e^ko-ndg'ra-fe, )  n.  ( Print¬ 
ing. )  A  process  of  chemical  engraving  for  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  all  sorts  of  designs,  invented  by  Firmin 
Gillot.  The  operation,  called  to  gUlotize ,  consists  in 
tracing  the  design  on  a  metal  plate,  subjecting  it  to 
acid,  and  obtaining  an  embossed  engraving  which  re¬ 
produces  the  fac-simile  of  the  artist,  and  allows  typo¬ 
graphical  printing. 

Pant'atoek,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Carroll  co. ;  p.  552. 

Pante'jfO,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Beaufort  co.; 
pop.  1,792. 

Pan 'flier,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Graves  co.;  pop.  564. 

Panther  Branch,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Wake 
co. ;  pop.  921. 

Panther  Creek,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Coweta  co. ; 
pop.  808. 

Panther  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Hancock  co. ; 
pop.  459.  —  A  dist.  of  Stewart  co. ;  pop.  966. 

Pau  l  herville,  in  Georgia ,  a  (list,  of  Be  Kalb  co. ; 
pop.  1,798. 

Pa  oli,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Madison  co. ;  pop.  1,042. 

Pa'per  Mill,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Grainger  co. ;  pop. 
1,265. 

Pa'perville,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist  of  Sullivan  co. ;  p.488. 

Papil  lion,  in  Nebraska,  a  twp.  of  Sarpy  co. ;  p.  533. 

Papinean,  ipup-in-of,)  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Iroquois 
co. ;  pop.  1,044. 

Paraclif  la,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  and  vill.  of  Sevier  co. ; 
pop.  579. 

Par  adise,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Muhlenburg  co. ; 
pop.  779. 

Paradise,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Grand  Traverse  co. ; 
pop.  266. 

Paradise,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  prec.  of  Cache  co.; 
pop.  346. 

Par’adise  Valley,  in  Nevada,  a  twp.  of  Humboldt 
co.;  pop.  230. 

Paragoo'nah,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  prec.  of  Iron  co. ; 
pop.  211. 

Para  Je,  in  New  Mexico ,  a  prec.  of  Socorro  co. ;  p.  527.  | 

Paranaph  tbaline,  «.  (Chem.)  See  Anthracene, 
above. 

Parastremma.  (strem'mah.)  [From  Or.  parastrepho, 
I  twist  from  its  rightful  place.]  (J/ed.)  A  convulsive 
distortion  of  the  mouth,  or  any  other  part  of  the  face,  j 

Parch  inent  Paper.  (Applied  t/hem.)  When  un¬ 
sized  paper  is  plunged  into  a  cold  mixture  of  two  parts 
of  cone,  sulphuric  acid  and  one  part  of  water,  and! 
after  a  few  seconds  removed  and  well  washed  in  abun- 1 
dance  of  pure  water,  it  will  be  found  that  whilst  its 
chemical  composition  remains  the  same,  its  physical 
properties  are  entirely  altered.  It  is  converted  into  | 
a  tough  membranous  body  resembling  parchment, 
hence  its  name;  whilst  its  strength  is  enormously  iu-j 
creased,  so  that  a  strip  which  originally  would  not  sup-  j 
port  more  than  three  or  four  pounds’  weight  when  dry, 


and  scarcely  an  ounce  when  wet,  will  now  carry  over 
thirty  pounds  either  wet  or  dry.  Parchment-paper  is 
now  largely  manufactured,  and  it  is  of  great  nse  for  re¬ 
placing  parchmeut,  as  well  as  for  covering  jam-pots, 
Ac.  To  the  chemist  it  is  invaluable  as  forming  the  most 
efficient  septum  for  the  process  of  dialysis. 

Par  is.  See  France. 

Paris,  Louis  Philippe  Albert  d’Or leans,  Comte  de. 
heir-male  of  the  Orleans  branch  of  the  French  royal 
family  of  Bourbon,  and  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe, 
king  of  the  French,  was  B.  in  Paris,  1838.  lie  went  into 
exile  in  England  along  with  his  relatives  after  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1848,  and  in  that  country  received  his  educa¬ 
tion.  Iu  1861,  he  and  his  brother,  the  Due  de  Chartres, 
accompanied  by  their  uncle,  the  Prince  de  Joinville, 
proceeded  to  the  U.  States,  and  on  arriving  at  Washing¬ 
ton  were  cordially  welcomed  by  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment.  and  by  Gen.  MacClellau,  who  proposed  that  the1 
young  princes  should  serve  on  his  staff.  The  two 
brothers  thereupon  entered  the  service  with  the  rank 
of  captain  of  volunteers,  stipulating  that  they  were  to 
receive  no  pay,  and  that  they  should  be  free  to  resign 
tlieir  appointments  at  will.  They  served  on  Gen.  Mac- 
Clellan's  staff  until  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  in 
Virginia,  and  the  consequent  retreat  of  the  army  of  the; 
Potomac  in  June,  1862,  when  they  returned  to  Europe. ! 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1871  the  Comte  de  P.  was,  after 
some  delay,  admitted  a  member  of  the  Legislative  As¬ 
sembly  at  Versailles.  A  remarkable  article,  entitled  1 
V Allcmagne  et  see  Tendances  Notivelles,  which  appeared  , 
in  the  “  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  in  Aug.,  1867.  and 
attracted  considerable  attention,  is  said  to  have  pro-, 
ceeded  from  the  pen  of  the  Comte  de  P.  lie  is  also  the 
author  of  a  History  of  the  Amer.  Civil  War  (1875?), 
which  has  acquired  considerable  celebrity. 

Paris,  in  Iowa ,  a  twp.  of  Howard  co. :  pop.  434. 

Paris,  in  Michigan ,  a  twp.  of  Huron  co. ;  pop.  891. 

Paris,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Henry  co. ;  p<p.  1,797. 

Paris,  in  Utah  Territory .  a  prec.  of  Rich  co. ;  pop.  502. 

Paris,  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Grant  co. ;  pop.  907. 

Paris  Mountain,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Green¬ 
ville  co. ;  pop.  690. 

Paritium  (pa-rish'yiim), n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Malvaceae,  characterized  by  its  flowers  having  the 
five-cleft  calyx  sur- 
rounded  by  an 
eight-  or  ten -cleft 
or  toothed  outer 
calyx;  by  the  col¬ 
umn  of  stamens  be¬ 
ing  five-toothed  at 
the  top,  with  the 
five-clelt  style  pro¬ 
truding  out  of  it, 
and  bearing  five 
round  velvety  stig¬ 
mas  ;  and  by  the 
capsules  being  five- 
ceiled  like  those  of 
Hibiscus ,  but  hav¬ 
ing  in  addition  to 
the  five  true  parti¬ 
tions  a  spurious  par¬ 
tition  in  the  middle  Fig.  75.  —  paritium  elatum. 
of  each  cell, through 

which  they  split  open  when  ripe.  The  ten  or  twelve 
known  species  are  tall  trees  or  high  shrubs,  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  tropics  of  both  hemi¬ 
spheres.  Their  leaves  are  large  entire  or  lobed,  w  ith 
prominent  radiating  nerves,  one  or  three  of  which  bear 
glands  at  the  base.  P.  elatum ,  the  Mountain  Mahoe 
(Fig.  75),  it  has  recently  been  ascertained,  affords  the 
beautiful  lace-like  inner  bark  called  Cuba  bast.  The 
tree,  which  is  found  only  in  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  grows 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and  yields  a  peculiar  greenish- 
blue  timber,  highly  valued  by  the  Jamaica  cabinet-) 
makers.  All  the  species  of  Paritium,  particularly  P.  j 
tiliaceum,  which  is  to  be  found  inmost  tropical  conn- 1 
tries,  afford  more  or  less  fibre,  which  the  natives  make 
into  ropes,  mats,  clothing,  Ac. 

Park,  in  a  twp.  of  Scott  co. ;  pop.  495. 

Parke  Bar.  in  California,  a  twp.  of  Yuba  co. ;  p.  250. 

Par  ker,  John  Henry,  an  English  writer  on  archi¬ 
tecture,  B.  in  London,  1S06.  He  is  author  of  The  Glos¬ 
sary  of  Architecture  (1836);  Domestic  Architecture,  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (1859),  and  Gothic  Architecture  (5th  ed., 
1861).  D.  1874. 

Parker,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Montgomery  co. ;  p.  474. 

Parker,  in  Kentucky  a  prec.  of  Edmonson  co. :  pop. 
1,063.  ’  r 

Parker,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Stewart  co. ;  pop.  915. 

Parker’s,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Escambia  co. :  p.967. 

Parker’s,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Dickson  co. ;  pop.  444. 

Parjkersvllle,  *u  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Lyon  co. ;  pop. 
1,879. 

Park’s,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  877. 

Parks,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Lincoln  co. :  pop.  463. 

Park’s,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Weakley  co.  ;p<p.  1.187. 
—  A  dist.  of  Maury  co. ;  p*p.  805. 

Park’s  Fork,  in  Kansas ,  a  twp.  of  Trego  co.;  pop.  ?4. 

Parks'ville.  in  Kentucky.  a  vill.  of  Bovle  co.;  pop.  173. 

Parksville.  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp!  of  Perquimans 
co. ;  pop.  1.293. 

Par  ley  s  Park,  in  Utah  Territ<mj,  a  prec.  of  Summit 
co. ;  pop.  164. 

Par'lin  Pond,  in  Maine,  a  plantation  of  Somerset 
co. ;  pop.  11. 

Par'ma.  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co. ;  p.  1  514 

Parawau',  in  Utah  Territory,  a  prec.  of  Iron  co. ;  pip 
861. 

Parras,  [pdr'rd j,)  a  town  of  Mexico,  State  of  Coalmila, 
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near  a  lake  of  same  name,  470  m.  N’.W.  of  the  c*ty  ot 
Mexico.  Excellent  wine  is  made  in  its  vicinity.  Prrp 
10,1X10. 

Par  rot tsville,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Cocke  co.; 

pop.  1,095. 

Parsing:,  (pdr'sing.)  [From  Ij.pars.  a  par 1.]  (Gram.) 
The  resolving  a  sentence  into  its  elements,  by  showing 
the  several  parts  of  speech  of  w  bich  it  is  composed,  and 
their  relation  to  each  other  in  accordance  with  gram¬ 
matical  rules. 

Parsons.  Tiieophilcs,  (pdr's’m.)  a  distinguished  Amer¬ 
ican  jurist,  B.  in  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  1750.  After  gradu¬ 
ating  at  Harvard  Coll,  in  1769,  and  becoming  a  member 
of  the  Maine  bar,  he  held  a  seat  in  the  Convention 
w  hich  ratified  the  U.  S.  Constitution  in  1789.  In  1806 
he  was  appointed  Chief-Justice  of  Massachusetts.  D. 
1813.  Ilis  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  the  United  States 
is  a  work  held  in  high  esteem. 

Par  sons.  Thomas  William,  an  American  poet,  b.  in 
Boston,  1819,  is  best  known  by  his  version  of  The  First 
Ten  Cantos  of  Dante's  Inferno  (1843).  regarded  by  critics 
as  an  admirable  interpretation  of  the  great  Italian 
poet.  In  1854  he  published  a  volume  of  miscellaneous 
poems. 

Parson’s,  in  Maryland ,  a  dist. of  Wicomico  co.;  pop, 
1,106. 

Parson's  Creek,  in  Maryland,  a  dist.  of  Dorchester 
co.;  pop.  1,748. 

Parson’s  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Linn  co.; 
pop.  1,118. 

Part'ee’s.  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  800. 

Partee’s.  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Maury  co. :  pop.  1,633. 

Partieeps  Criminis,  (pdr'te-sfpz  krim'ii-is.)  [i., 
a  sharer  in  the  crime.)  ‘  Law.)  One  who  is  a  partici¬ 
pator  in  another's  guilt:  an  accomplice. 

Partition  Fines.  (.flier.)  Lines  dividing  the  shield 
in  directions  corresponding  to  the  ordinaries  (Fig.  76), 


Fig.  76.  —  partition  lines. 

According  to  the  directs  n  of  the  partition  lines,  a  shield 
is  said  to  be  party  or  parted  per  fess  (1),  per  pale  (2), 
per  bend  (3),  per  chevron  i4),  per  saltire  (5);  a  shield 
divided  by  lines  in  the  direction  of  a  cross  is  said  to  be 
quartered  (6) ;  and  a  shield  parted  at  once  per  cross 
and  per  salrire  is  said  to  be  GironnS  of  eight  (7). 

Parton.  Sarah  Patson  A\  illis,  ( pahFtun.)  an  Ameri¬ 
can  authoress,  B.  in  Maine.  1811,  was  sister  to  Nathaniel 
P.  Willis,  and  received  her  education  at  IIartford,Conn., 
under  Miss  Catherine  Beecher.  Early  left  a  widow',  in 
straitened  circumstances, Mrs.  Eldridge  madea  venture 
into  the  field  of  authorship  in  1851  under  the  pseudo¬ 
nym  of  Fanny  Fern.  Her  first  w  ritings,  published  in  1 
vol.,  under  the  title  of  Fern  Leaves,  achieved  an  instant 
and  repeated  success.  In  1851  she  brought  out  a  novel. 
Both  Hall,  and  Bose  Clark  (1857),  each  of  which,  while 
successful  as  regards  sale,  challenged  much  adverse 
criticism.  Iu  1856  she  married  her  second  husband, 
Mr.  James  Parton,  the  essayist,  and  D.  in  New  York  city, 
Oct.  10, 1872. 

Party  Roy  al,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Montgomery 

co.;  pop.  1,258. 

Pasaken'ta,  in  California,  a  twp.  of  Tehama  co.; 

pop.  356. 

Pascagoula,  in  Mississippi ,  a  vill.  of  Jackson  co. ; 

pop.  480. 

Passa  ic,  in  New  Jersey,  a  twp.  of  Morris  co. :  p.  1,624. 

Pass  Christian.  in  Mississippi,  a  vill.  of  Harrison 
co. ;  pop.  1,951. 

Passpaf  an'gy,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  King  George 
co  :  pop.  1,131. 

Pastcnr.  Loris,  (pds'toor.),  a  distinguished  French 
chemist,  b.  at  D6Je,  1822,  became  Prof,  of  Physics  at  the 
Faculty  of  Sciences.  Strashurg,  in  1848,  and  in  1863 
Prof,  of  Geology,  Physics,  and  Chemistry  at  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Institute.  The 
Royal  Society  of  London,  in  1856.  awarded  P.  the  Rom¬ 
ford  Medal  for  his  researches  relative  to  the  polariza¬ 
tion  of  light,  and  in  1869  he  was  elected  one  of  tie 
foreign  associates  of  that  body.  M.  P.  has  w  ritten  nu¬ 
merous  works  relating  to  chemistry,  which  have  been 
very  favorably  received,  and  for  which,  in  1861,  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  Jccker  prize.  His  contributions  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  “  Recued  des  Savants  /-.t rangers ”  and  the 
Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,”  and  he  pnb- 

-  lislied,  in  1863,  in  a  separate  form,  a  work  entitled 
Nouvel  Exempts  de  Fermentation  dclrrmince  par  des  A  ni- 
malcuh'S  Jnfusoires  prnirant  rirre  suns  Oxygene  libre. 

Pas'ture.  n.  ( Agrir .)  A  field  or  tract  of  land  devoted 
to  the  feeding  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  other  herbivorous 
animals,  which  eat  the  grass  and  other  herbage  as  it 
grows.  Grass  is  grown  sometimes  in  the  rotation  with 
grain  and  other  crops,  when  it  remains  on  the  ground 
for  one  or  more  years,  is  frequently  mown  during  the 
first  summer,  and  grazed  afterwards,  bnt  is  ag^iin 
ploughed  up  to  be  succeeded  usually  l»y  oats  or  wheat. 
For  such  purposes,  rye-grass,  red,  white,  yellow,  and 
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clovers,  are  used;  either  alone  or  mixed  in  varying  pro¬ 
portions.  All  pastures  are  much  improved  by  thor¬ 
ough  drainage.  The  application  of  farmyard  dung, 
soil,  lime,  and  almost  every  sort  of  top-dressing  is  bene¬ 
ficial.  Rich  pastures  on  which  oxen  are  fed  are  in¬ 
jured  by  sheep,  which  reject  the  coarsest  grass,  and 
pick  out  the  finest ;  but  u  tew  horses  turned  into  them 
during  the  autumn  or  winter  help  to  consume  the 
coarser  tufts.  The  coarsest  and  rankest  grass  may  once 
or  twice  a  year  I>e  cut  over  by  the  scythe,  and  either 
made  into  rough  hay,  or  if  left  on  the  ground,  the  cat¬ 
tle,  when  it  lias  partially  dried,  will  readily  eat  it  up. 
Moss,  which  is  a  great  pest  in  many  pastures,  may  begot 
rid  of  by  penning  sheep,  well  fed  with  turnips,  cake,  or 
corn, regularly  over  thefield;  or  by  harrowing  the  surface 
in  several  different  directions  during  January  or  Feb¬ 
ruary,  applying  then  a  top-dressing  of  sod  or  dung,  and 
in  March  or  April  sowing  some  clover  or  other  seeds, 
which  will  be  firmed  down  by  the  bush  harrow,  clod- 
crusher,  or  heavy  roller.  Tho  droppings  of  the  cattle 
ought  to  be  broken  up  and  scattered  over  the  ground. 
Rich  pastures  intended  for  the  fattening  of  cattle  ought 
not  to  be  used  during  winter,  hut  allowed  to  become 
luxuriant  before  the  cattle  are  turned  upon  them  in 
spring.  Very  lean  animals,  whether  oxen  or  sheep, 
cannot  with  advantago  heat  once  plated  on  very  rich 
pasture,  hut  must  he  gradually  fitted  for  it. 

Pastures,  iu  Virginia,  a  township  of  Augusta  co. ; 
pop.  3.292. 

I'afaehe,  (pah-hudd.)  [Fr.j  {Navi.)  A  kind  of  tender 
or  dispatch-boat. 

PataVkala,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Lima  twp.,  Licking 
co. ;  pop.  462. 

Paler  no,  ( puh-t  'r'no,)  (anc.  llybla  Major,)  a  town  of 
S.  Italy,  prov.  and  11  m.  N.N.W  .  of  the  city  of  Catania, 
near  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna.  Pop.  14,000. 

Pali  I  low,  iu  Kentucky ,  a  precinct^  of  Warren  co. ; 
pop.  748. 

Pato'ka,  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Pike  co. ;  pop.  1,760. — 
A  village  of  White  River  twp.,  Gibson  co. ;  pop.  844. 

Pa  Ion,  Andrew  Archibald,  (  pd'lun ,)  an  English  trav¬ 
eller  aud  writer  on  Eastern  history  and  manners,  b. 
early  in  the  present  century.  II is  works  comprise  The 
Modern  Syrians  (1843;;  Servia  (1844);  The  Highlands 
and  Isla/tds  of  the  Adriatic  (1849);  Researches  on  the 
Danube  and  the  Adriatic  ;  or ,  Contributions  to  the  Modern 
History  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  (1862);  77 ie 
Mamelukes  (1851);  and  The  History  of  the  Egyptian 
Denotation  (1863).  His  writings  evince  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  ethnology  ami  early  history  of  the 
Slavic  and  Germanic  natious,  aud  of  the  various  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

Pa'lon,  Sir  Noel,  an  eminent  Scottish  painter,  b.  at 
Dunfermliue,  1823,  became  Royal  Limner  for  Scotland 
in  1865.  !  I  is  works  include  The  Spirit  of  Religion; 

The  Pursuit  of  Pleasure;  Home,  paiuted  for  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria;  Luther  at  Erfurt ;  aud  The  Quarrel  of  Oberon  and 
Titania. 

Pat  rick's,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Putnam  co. :  pop.  497. 

Put'tvrMon,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Orange  co. ; 
pop.  1,092.  —  A  twp.  of  Caldwell  co. ;  pop.  789. 

PattersoBi,  in  Texas ,  a  prec.  of  Lampasas  co. ;  pop.  150. 

Patterson’!*,  iu  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Alamance 
co. ;  pop.  717. 

Patlo'na,  iu  Mississippi ,  a  dist.  of  Claiborne  co. ;  pop. 
2,813. 

Patiix'ent,  in  Maryland ,  a  dist.  of  Saint  Mary’s  co.; 
p'p.  1,9  >5. 

Paul,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Fentress  co. ;  pop.  135. 

Puill'tl i sigf,  in  Ohit>y  a  twp.  of  Paulding  co.;  pop.  448. 

Paulding,  James  Kirke,  (paul'diuy,)  an  American 
novelist,  b.  in  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  1779,  was  associated 
with  Washington  Irving  in  the  publication  of  “Salma¬ 
gundi,”  and  in  1837  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
navy.  D.  I860.  His  most  esteemed  work  is  The  Dutch¬ 
man'' s  Fireside,  a  novel  ( 1831 ). 

Paul  ding,  John,  one  of  the  American  soldiers  who 
iu  1780  captured  Major  Andre.  A  mouunieut  was 
erected  to  him  near  Peekskill.  D.  1818. 

Paul  villo,  in  Missouri,  a  vill.  of  Salt  River  twp.,  Adair 
co. ;  pop.  100. 

Paw  Creek,  in  North  Carolina, -a.  twp. of  Meckleuhurg 
co. ;  pop.  1,591. 

Paw  nee,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Bourbon  co.;  pop.  630. 
—  AS.  central  co.,  cap.  Fort  Larned  ;  pop.  179. 

Paw  Paw,  in  West  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Marion  co.;  pop. 
1,653. 

Paw  Paw  Hollow,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Sevier 
co.;  pop.  475. 

Payalte',  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Pulaski  co. ;  pop.  6*>9. 

Payne’s  Creek,  in  California ,  a  twp.  of  Tehama  co.; ; 
pop.  80.  . 

Pay  ne  ville,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Sumter  co. ;  pop. 
1,405. 

Pea,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  English  name  of  the  genus  Pisum. 
V.,  Black-eyed.  A  West  Indian  name  for  Dolichos 
sphierospennus.  —  P.,  Butterfly.  Chtnria  Mariuna. — 
J\,  Chick.  Cicer  arietmum ;  the  name  was  formerly 
written  Cicli  or  Ciche,  sometimes  Rammes  Ciches. — P  ,\ 
Congo.  Cajanus  indicus  bicolor. — P.,  Earth.  Lathyrus \ 
amphicarpus.  —  /*.,  Earth-nut.  Lathyrus  tuberosus. — 
P.,  Egyptian.  Cicer  aidetinum. — P.,  Everlasting.  La-\ 
thyrus  latifolius.  —P,  Flat.  Platylobium.  — P.,  Glory. 
Cliauthns.  —  P.,  II  e  vrt.  Car  liospernium  Halicacabum. — 
P.,  Heath.  Ijathyrus  macro/ rhizus. —  P.,  Hoary.  Tephro- 1 
sia.—  P^  Milk.  Galaclia.—  P.,  No-eye.  Ojanus  indi-\ 
ens  flaws.  —  P..  Orange.  The  small  immature  fruit  of  j 
the  Curacao  orauge  used  for  flavoring  wines.—  P,  Par¬ 
tridge.  Heist eria  ;  also  an  American  name  for  Cassia 
Chamtecrista.  — P-,  Pigeon.  Cajanus  indicus.  —  P.,  Ro¬ 
sary.  The  seeds  of  Abrus  precatorius  — P.,  Scurfy. 
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Psoralea. — P.,  Sea.  Lathyrus  maritimus. — P.,  Spurred 
Butterfly.  An  American  name  for  Centmsema. — P., 
Sturt’s  Desf.rt.  Clian thus  Dumpieru — P.,  Sweet.  La¬ 
thyrus  odor atus. — P.,  Tangier.  Lathyrus  tingitanus. — 
P.,  Wood.  Lathyrus  m a crorrhizus. 

Pea'budy,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  twp.  of  Essex  co. ;  pop. 
7,343. 

Peach  Orchard,  in  Tllinois ,  a  twp.  of  Ford  co. ;  pop. 
374. 

Peach  Orchard,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Lawrence 
co. ;  pop.  871. 

Pea'cock,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Washington  co. ;  pop. 

l, 701. 

Pea i ne.  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Manitou  co. ;  pap.  287. 

Peak  Creek,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Aslie  co. ; 
pop.  1,005. 

Peak’s  Mill,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Franklin  co.; 
pop.  1,985. 

Pear,  n.  (Bot.)  Pyrus  communis;  the  name  is  also  ap¬ 
plied,  generically,  to  species  of  Pyrus  of  the  group  Py- 
rophorum,  consisting  of  the  Pears  proper. — P„  Alliga¬ 
tor,  or  Avocado.  Persea  gralissima. — /*,  Anchovy. 
Grias  cauliftora.  — P. ,  Garlic.  Orateeva  gynandra.  —P.. 
Grape.  Amelanehier  Botryapium. — P,  Prickly.  Opun- 
tia  vulgaris ,  and  O.  Tuna. — P.,  Strawberry.  Cereus 
triangularis. — P.,  Wild.  A  West  ludiau  name  for  Cle- 
thra  t  ini  folia. 

Pearce,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Rowan  co. ;  pop.  569. 

Pea  Riidg;c,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  ot  Overton  co.  ;p.  587. 

Peare,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Belmont  co. ;  ]>op.  5,211. 

Pcar'son’s,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Claiborne  co. ; 
pop.  507. 

Pearson’s  Mills,  in  Florida ,  a  precinct  and  village 
of  Putnam  co.;  pop.  7G0. 

Pea  Vine,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Walker  co. ;  pop.  972. 

Peb'ble.  in  Nebraska ,  a  twp.  of  Dodge  co. ;  pop.  521. 

Pecan',  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Mississippi  co. ;  p.  155. 

Peck.  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Anderson  co. ;  pop.  719. 

Pe  cos,  in  New  Mexico,  a  vill.  of  San  Miguel  co. ;  p.  356. 

Ped'dler,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Amherst  co. ;  p.  4,628. 

Pcdee',  iu  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Montgomery  co. ; 
pop.  640. 

Pee  l>ee,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  township  of  Georgetown 
co.;  pop.  2,4(»0. — A  township  of  Marion  co. ;  pop.  1,113. 

Peel  er’s,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Hickman  co. ; 
pop.  516. 

Pelahalchee,  ( pa-la-hdch'e,)  in  Mississippi,  a  beat  of 
Rankin  co. ;  pop.  2,229. 

Pel'haBBi,  in  North  Carolina,  a  township  of  Caswell  co. ; 
pop.  1,560. 

Pel  la,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Ford  co. ;  pop.  552. 

Pelli  a,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  twp.  of  Shawanaw  co. ;  p.  318. 

Pel  lest  rina,  ( pl-bs-tre'ua/i,)  a  town  of  Italy,  near 
the  centre  of  an  island  of  the  same  name,  12  m.  S.  from 
Venice.  The  island  is  about  7  m.  in  length,  and  one 

m.  in  breadth.  It  is  one  of  the  low  narrow  islands 
which  separate  the  lagoon  of  Venice  from  the  Adriatic. 
l*op.  8,000. 

Pel'ville,  in  Kentucky ,  a  precinct  and  village  of  Han¬ 
cock  co. ;  pop.  856. 

Pembina,  in  Dakota  Territory ,  a  N.E.  co. ;  pop.  1,213. 

PeBii'broke,  in  Kentucky ,  a  precinct  and  village  of 
Christian  co.;  pop.  4,276. 

PeBiibroke,  ill  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Giles  co. ;  p.  1,327. 

Pem'iscot,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Pemiscot  co. ;  p.  226. 

Pena  lllanca,  (pdn'yah  bluug'kah,)  in  New  Mexico ,  a 
village  of  Santa  Aha  co. ;  pop.  427. 

Penas'eo,  in  New  Mexico ,  a  vill.  of  Taos  co.;  pop.  544. 

Peaica'der,  in  Delaware ,  a  township  of  New  Castle 
co. ;  pop.  2,542. 

Peil'eis,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Dallas  co. ;  pop.  942. 

PoBi'dletOBi,  George  II.,  an  American  politician,  b.  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1825,  became  a  member  of  the  legal 
profession,  and  entered  the  National  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  as  a  Democrat  in  1857.  In  1864  he  was  un¬ 
successfully  nominated  by  his  party  for  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Union,  and  in  1868  failed  in  his  candidacy 
for  President  of  the  U.  States  at  the  National  Demo¬ 
cratic  Convention.  In  the  following  year  lie  was  re¬ 
jected  as  the  Democratic  nominee  for  the  governorship 
of  Ohio. 

Peflidlcton,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Ilenry  co. ;  p.479. 

PendletoBi,  iu  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  St.  Francois  co. ; 
pop.  851. 

PeBidleton.  in  Oregon ,  a  prec.  of  Umatilla  co. ;  p.  243. 

PeBidletoBi.  iu  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  aud  vill.  of  An¬ 
derson  co. ;  pop.  2,115. 

Peii'Iield,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  and  vill.  of  Greene  co. ; 
pop.  767. 

P<xBiin'sn1a,  in  Texas,  a  prec.  of  Matagorda  co. ;  p.  722. 

Penn,  iu  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Shelby  co.;  pop.  428.  —  A 
twp.  of  Stark  co. ;  pop.  1,121. 

Pcbbbi,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Sullivan  co. ;  pop.  1,744. 

Pcbibi,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  twp.  of  Snyder  co. ;  pop.  1,415. 
—  A  twp.  of  Cumberland  co. ;  pop.  1,888. — A  twp.  of 
Alleghany  co. ;  pop.  2,685. 

PeatBi,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Williamsburg  co. ; 
pep  676. 

Pcbi'bicI’s,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Tipton  co. ;  pop.  1,000. 

PeBi'ai i ngton.  in  Texas .  a  vill.  of  Trinity  co.  ;  p.  193. 

Pen  nny  I  va'nia.  The  following  items  of  information 
derived  from  the  Census  of  1870  serve  to  exhibit  the  then 
condition  of  this  State  from  an  agricultural  and  finan¬ 
cial  point  of  view  : — Total  number  of  acres  of  farm  lands 
17,994,200;  of  which  11,515,965  were  improved,  5,740,864 
under  timber,  and  737,371  of  unimproved  quality.  Cash 
value  of  farms  under  cultivation  $1,043,481,582,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  $35,058,196  value  of  implements  and  machinery. 
Amount  of  wages  paid  for  husbandry  during  the  year 
$23,1 '■>1,944.  Total  value  of  farm  products  $183,946,027 ; 
of  orchard  stuffs  $4,208,094;  of  market-gardens  $1,81U,-; 
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01 6_;  of  lumber.  Ac.,  $2,670,370 ;  of  live-stock  on  farms 
$1 1 5,647,0* 5 ;  ot  home  maiiufs.  $1,503,754.  The  enumera¬ 
tion  of  live-stock  was:  horses  460,339;  mules  and  asses 
18,009;  milch  cows  706,437  ;  working  oxen  30.048;  other 
cattle  608,066  ;  sheep  1,794,301  ;  swine  867,548.  The  out¬ 
turn  of  farm  productions  gave  the  following  results  : 
Ind.  corn,  bhs.  34,702,006 
Oats,  “  36,478,585 

Wheat,  “  19,672,967 


Rye,  “  3,577.641 

Barley,  “  529,562 

Buckwheat,  “  2,532,173 

Pease  and  beans,  “  39,574 
I  rish  potatoes,  ‘*  12,899,367 
Sweet  potatoes,  “  151,572 

Clover-seed,  “  200,679 

Grass-seed,  “  50,642 

Flaxseed,  “  15,624 

Honey,  lbs.  796,989 


Tobacco,  lbs. 
Maple  sugar, 
Hops, 


3,647,539 
1,545,917 
90,688 

Flax,  “  815,906 

Hay,  tons,  2,848,219 

Ilemp,  “  571 

Wine,  gals.  97,165 

Wool,  lbs.  6,561.722 

Butter,  “  60,834,644 

Cheese,  “  1,146,209 

Maple  molasses,  gls.  39,385 
Sorghum,  “  “  213,373 

Wax,  lbs.  27,033 


Total  number  of  farms  in  the  State  174,051,  or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  17,684  over  the  last  decennial  returns.  The 
percentage  of  unimproved  land  under  tillage  was  36*0, 
as  against  38  5  in  1860.  Turning  to  financial  matters  tho 
State  was  assessed  at  a  total  value  of  $1,313,236,042,  of 
which  $1,071,680,934  represented  real  estate,  and  the 
balance  personal  estate  :  as  against  a  true  valuation  of 
real  and  personal  estate  returned  at  $3,808,340,112. 
These  figures  show  an  increase  since  1860  of:  Total  as¬ 
sessed  value  $593,982,707  ;  true  value  of  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  estate  $2,491,838,294.  Total  amount  of  taxation 
$24,531,397,  of  which  appropriated  by  State  assessments 
$5,800,172;  county  $4,263,898;  municipal  $14,467,327: 
increase  over  I860  $15,801,661.  Total  public  State  debt 
(other  than  national;  $89,027,131,  of  which  $31,111,662  is 
funded  upon  bonds  in  circulation.  Total  county  debt 
secured  by  bonds  (minus  national  > $48,7 62,028  :  all  other 
$859,242.  The  aggregate  returns  of  true  population 
gave  a  capitation  of  3,521,890,  of  which  3,456,449  were 
whites,  65,294  persons  of  color.  14  Chinese,  and  133  In¬ 
dians.  Male  citizens  arrived  at  legal  age  776,627.  Gain 
of  population  over  census  report  oflSGO,  615,576,  or  21T84 
per  cent.;  of  which  white  gain  21*31  percent.,  colored 
14**  5  per  cent.  Of  the  above  capitation  2,976.530  were 
of  American  birth,  and  645,261  of  foreign.  —  Total 
public  debt  of  the  State  on  Nov.  30, 1871, $28,980,07 1.73; 
of  which  $28,866,145.16  was  funded  debt,  and  the 
balance  unfunded.  Balance  of  public  debt  unprovided 
for  $18,103,  63.14.  Treasury  receipts  during  the  fiscal 
year  1870-1  $8,500,888.44;  disbursements  $7,024,079*85. 
Balance  in  the  treasury  at  commencement  of  said 
period  $1,302,942.82.  Total  suspended  and  outstanding 
war  claims  $361,749.08.  Receipts  from  personal  property 
tax  in  1'71  $499,862.24;  valuation  of  taxable  personal 
property  $171,680,918  ;  amount  of  assessment  $620,6-0.08. 
Number  of  public  schools  in  the  State  at  the  close  of 
1871  13,320 ;  average  number  of  children  attending 
567,188;  teachers  19,021.  Cost  of  maintenance  of  schools 
$8,580,918.33.  Effective  force  of  State  National  Guard 
1,142  officers  and  16,734  men.  Value  of  manufactures 
produced  during  the  year  ending  June  80,  ls71,  was 
nearly  $400,000,000,  being  an  increase  of  $13,000,000  over 
the  preceding  year’s  return. 

Pcbi  Bisy  I  \  a  nia.  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Mason  co. ;  p.  932* 

Pe'no,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Pike  co. ;  pop.  2,1G0. 

I'ensaro  la,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Yancey  co. ; 
pop.  319. 

Pens'ville*  in  Kentucky ,  aprec.  of  Josh  Bell  co.;  p.  974. 

Peii'te,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Wilkes  co.;  pop.  806. 

PeOBiy,  i pe'o-ne,)  ?».  (Bot.)  See  Pronia,  in  the  body  of 
this  work. 

Pep'iBl,  in  Minnesota,  a  vill.  of  Glasgow  twp.,  Wv 
bashaw  co. ;  ]» p.  836. 

Peoples,  ( pe'plz ,)  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Sullivan  co. ; 
pop.  757. 

People*?!  Valley,  in  Arizona  Territory,  a  dist.  of 
Yavapai  co.  ;pop.  45. 

Pe|>'pervillo,in  Nebraska,  a  twp.  of  Butler  co.  ;p.  197. 

Peo  ria,  in  Oregon ,  a  prec.  ef  Linn  co.;  pop.  751. 

Peoria,  in  Texas ,  a  vill.  of  Cleburne  prec.,  Hill  co. ; 
pop.  234. 

Pep'per,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
Jiper. —  P.,  African.  Habzelia  aromahea. —  J\ ,  Anise. 
JTanthoxylon  manlchuricum.  —  J*.,  Bell.  Capsicum 
grossum. —  1*.,  Betel.  Chuvica  Betfe. —  P-,  Bird.  Cap- 
swum  baccatuni. —  P.,  Bitter.  A'authoxylon  Daniel lii. — 
P.,  Black.  Piper  nigrum. — P.,  Bonnet.  Capsicum 
tetragoninn.  —  Boulon.  Habzelia  Rlhiopica.  —  P., 
Cayenne.  A  condiment  prepared  from  the  dried  pow¬ 
dered  fruits  of  several  species  of  Capsicum,  as  baccotom, 
frutescens ,  annnum. —  P.,  Chinese.  A'anthoxylon  piper- 
Hum. —  P.,  Cubeb.  Cubeba  ojjictnalis. —  /*.,  Ethiopian. 
Habzelia  athiopica.—  /’.,  Govt.  Capsicum  frutescens. 

—  P.,  Guinea.  Habzelia  set hiopica ;  also  Capsicum  an- 
nuum,  and  a  name  tor  Cayenne  Pepper. —  P.,  Jamaica. 
Eugenia  Piinenta. —  P.,  Javanese.  A’unthoxylon  piper - 
Hum. —  P.,  Java.  Cubeba  officinalis. —  P.,  Long.  The 
fruit  spikes  of  Chavicu  officio  arum  and  C.  Roxburghii. — 
P.,  Malaghatta.  Habzelia  uthi/pica. — 1\,  Mala- 
guetta  or  MeleuUETA.  Amomum  Mdegueta.—  P.,  Mon¬ 
key.  Habzelia  tethiopica. —  Mountain.  The  seeds 
of  Capparis  sinaica.  —  P. ,  Native,  ot  New  Holland. 
Tasmannia  uromatica.  —  I*.,  Negro.  Habzelia  selhi/pica. 

—  P.,  Poor  Man’s.  The  provincial  name  of  Lejndium 
latifolium.  —  P.,  Star.  A'anthoxylon  Daniellii.  —  P., 
Wall.  Sedum  acre. —  P..  Water.  Polygonum  Hydro¬ 
piper.  aud  Elatine  Hydropipe.r. —  P.,  White.  The  seeds 
of  Jiper  nigrum  deprived  of  their  skins.  —  P.,  Wild. 
An  Indian  name  for  the  fruits  of  Vilex  trifolia . 

Pequan nock,  (pek-tcon'niik,)  in  New  Jersey,  a.  twp. 
of  Morris  co. ;  pop.  1,534. 
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Pornnn,  in  New  Mexico ,  a  proe.  of  Valencia  co. ;  p.  616. 
Per'flie,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Boone  co. ;  pop.  3,1 1 9. 
IN  rcola  lion.  n.  ((hem.)  A  process  used  for  ex¬ 
tracting  certain  soluble  properties  of  various  bodies  by 
filtering  a  li- 
quidth  rough 
them.  Ah  the 
11  u  i  d  soaks 
in  and  pusses 
through  the 
material 
acted  upon, 
i  t  displaces 
and  carries 
with  it  the 
solubleparts, 
lienee  perco- 
1  a  t i o n  is 
some  t  i  in  e  s 
called  the 
Method  of 
Displace - 
ment.  T  h  e 
forms  of  ap¬ 
paratus  for 
percolat  i  o  n 
are  very  nu¬ 
merous,  but 
the  principle 
is  the  sanio 
in  all,  viz.,  a 
vessel  with  a 
porous  b  o  t- 
tom,  and  i  n 
the  form  of 
a  truncated 
cone  invert¬ 
ed,  receives 
i*"'  material  /fy.  77. —  percolator. 

first,  a  u  d 

over  it  is  poured  the  water  or  other  fluid  which  is  to 
extract  its  virtues.  One  made  by  an  eminent  French 
pharmacist,  M.  Bejot,  is  very  effective  and  complete. 
A  is  (Fig.  77)  a  long  funnel-shaped  glass,  with  a  glass 
stop-cock  (b)  in  the  bottom,  which  narrows  to  mi  inch 
in  diameter ;  this  fits  into  the  neck  of  a  large  globular 
vessel  B,  both  being  adjusted  by  grinding.  C  is  a  syr¬ 
inge  of  brass  fixed  in  the  glass  B  us  shown,  and  made 
air-tight  by  a  caoutchouc  washer,  a1,  u*t  a *  are  three 
diaphragms  of  porous  felt,  pierced  by  the  tube  d,  which 
allows  air-hulddes  to  escape  from  the  bottom  without 
disturbing  the  fluid.  The  material  to  be  acted  upon, 
as  wood,  bark,  root,  leaves,  Ac.,  is  first  powdered,  and 
is  then  laid  on  the  top  of  the  uppermost  diaphragm,  a1, 
so  as  to  half  fill  the  space  between  it  and  the  glass 
cover  c;  water,  or  any  other  required  fluid,  is  then 
poured  in  until  it  is  filled,  the  stop-cock  b  is  opened, 
and  the  operator  draws  the  air  from  the  outer  vessel  by 
means  of  the  air-pump  C;  the  fluid  is  thus  rapidly 
drawn  through  the  material,  and  displaces  its  soluble 
parts,  a*  and  a*  arrest  the  fine  solid  particles  which 
are  carried  through  the  first  diaphragm  with  the  liquid 
and  form  sediments  which  are  also  acted  upon  by  the 
liquid  which  is  checked  at  each  division  for  a  time. 
The  fluid,  when  it  reaches  the  globular  glass,  however 
dark-colored,  is  beautifully  bright  and  clear,  and  the 
preparations  so  made  are  remarkable  for  their  good 
quality  and  uniformity  of  strength, 
rerejasslnvl,  ( pa-ra-yds'ldv ,)  a  town  of  European 
Russia,  govt.  Pultowa,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
Alta  and  Trubesli.  Pop.  10,017. 

Pertnii  River,  (pa-ra'ua,)  in  Peru,  is  a  branch  of  the 
Ucayale,  or,  rather,  of  the  Apurimac,  rises  near  t lie 
town  ol  Tarina,  in  the  dept,  of  Junin,  and  flows  through 
the  country  of  the  Chuchumayo  Indians,  a  wild  and 
but  little  known  tribe.  Explored  in  1870  by  order  of 
the  Peruvian  government,  the  P.  was  found  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  unobstructed,  and  navigable  to  within  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  only  58  m.  from  Lima,  so  that  water  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Atlantic  seems  to  bo  practicable  by 
that  route  in  half  the  time  now  required  to  pass  round 
Cape  Horn. 

I’rr'liitin,  in  Maine ,  a  plantation  of  Aroostook  co.  \pop 
79. 

I’rriRiilliomuiiin,  (ptr-e-dn-tho-ma'ne-ah,)  n.  (Dot.) 
An  unnatural  multi¬ 
plication  of  sepals, 
bracts,  Ac.  Exam¬ 
ples  are  afforded  by 
the  wheat-ear  car¬ 
nation,  the  curious 
Diunthus  (Fig.  78), 
and  the  hose-in-liose 
primrose.  In  most 
cases  tlio  fertility  of 
the  plant  is  affected, 
and  sometimes  all 
attempts  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  stamens 
and  pistils  are  abor¬ 
tive. 

1*  e  r'i  n  v  i  II  e,  in 

Ohio, a  v i  11. ot Green¬ 
ville  twp.,  Darke  co.; 
pop.  356. 

Wrkins,  George  Fig. IS. 

Roberts,  an  Atnori- diantuus  imrbatus  in  a  state  of 
can  mathematician,  perianthomania. 

d.  in  Otsego  co.,  N. 

Y.,  1812.  became  in  1R58  deputy  State  engineer  and 
surveyor,  lie  lias  published  the  following  reliable  and 
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useful  works:  a  Treatise  on  Algebra,  Elements  of  Geom¬ 
etry,  Trigonometry  and  Surveying ,  and  Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry. 

IVrkins,  in  Maine,  a  plantation  of  Franklin  co.;  pop. 
149. 

INkrose,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Bullock  co. ;  pop.  1,538. 

Perry,  Matthew  Galbraith,  (pcr're,)  an  American 
naval  officer,  b.  in  Rhode  Island,  1796,  after  seeing  some 
service  in  the  Mexican  War,  commanded  the  expedition 
which  in  1852  led  to  official  and  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  U.  States  and  Japan.  Of  this  expedition 
be  published  a  history  in  3  vols.  in  1856.  D.  1858. 

Per'ry,  ill  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Perry  co. ;  pop.  366. 

Perry,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Plymouth  co.;  pop.  74. 

Perry,  in  Kansas,  a  viil.  of  Kentucky  twp.,  Jefferson 
co. ;  pop .  403. 

Perry,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  St.  Francois  co. ;  p.  1,351. 

Perry's,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop.  621. 

Per'ry  xburj;-,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  bor.  of  Dauphin  co. ; 
pop.  451. 

Perry's  Mills,  in  New  York,  a  vill.  of  Champlain 
twp.,  Clinton  co. :  pop.  276. 

Per  rys*  i lie.  in  Indiana,  a  vill.  of  Highland  twp., 
Vermillion  co. ;  pop.  690. 

Perrysville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  bor.  of  Juniata  co.; 
pop.  559. 

Per'ry  ton,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Mercer  co. ;  p.  1,085. 

Per'ry  ville,  in  Kentucky,  a  vill.  of  Boyle  co. :  p.  479. 

Per  sia.  The  years  1870  and  1871  were  characterized 
in  this  empire  by  the  occurrence  of  one  of  the  most  fatal 
and  widely-extended  famines  recorded  in  historical  an¬ 
nals.  Having  its  origin  through  the  severe  drought  of 
the  year  first  above  mentioned,  it  rapidly  spread 
throughout  the  central  and  southern  provs.  of  the  em¬ 
pire  ;  and  in  that  ofKhorassan  in  particular  committed 
dreadful  ravages,  the  deaths  averaging  300  daily.  So 
dire  in  its  effects  was  the  force  of  this  public  calamity 
that  it  is  stated  that  the  corpses  of  the  dead  were  act¬ 
ually  eaten  by  the  survivors.  Plague  also,  but  to  a  less 
general  extent,  appeared  among  the  Persian  people,  fol¬ 
lowing  close  in  the  wake  of  hunger.  In  the  capital  of 
Kborassan  alone,  the  city  of  Meshd,  fully  two-thirds  of 
the  inhabitants  are  reported  to  have  been  carried  off  by 
famine  or  pestilence.  Cholera  also  broke  out  at  Tabriz. 
Duriug  this  terrible  state  of  things,  the  govt,  behaved 
with  true  Oriental  supineness.  When  the  dearth  of 
food  first  began  to  be  felt,  the  government  at  once  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  increase  the  taxes  on  gardens  and  arable 
lands  as  much  as  25  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  more. 
In  thousands  of  cases  parents  were  said  to  have  sold 
their  children  into  slavery  among  the  Turkomans,  so  us 
by  that  means  to  avert  from  them  the  impending  fete 
of  starvation  with  all  its  attendant  horrors.  During  the 
month  of  Aug.  insurrections  broke  out  at  Shiraz  and 
Tabriz,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ispahan,  the  capital, 
addressed  themselves  to  the  foreign  diplomatic  body, 
but  the  latter  declined  to  interfere.  It  must  bo  said, 
however,  in  reference  to  the  foregoing  statements,  that 
they  must  be  read  “  cum  grano  salis,”  from  the  fact 
that  no  positively  authentic  reports  whatever  have 
been  furnished  to  the  outside  world.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1873,  the  Shah  visited  the  principal  European 
courts, — being  the  first  Persian  ruler  whoever  travelled 
beyond  bis  country, — and  he  gave  proof  of  his  observa¬ 
tions  of  Western  civilization,  by  ordering,  on  his  return 
home,  extensive  reforms  in  govt,  and  social  polity. 

Tree,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Pickens  co. ; 

pop.  483. 

Peru'.  From  a  recent  survey,  the  area  of  P.  was  found 
to  be  510,107  sq.m.  Official  statistics  in  1871  give  the  pop¬ 
ulation  in  the  various  departments  (total)  3,199,000,  viz. : 


. 172,000 

Caxamarca . 

. 273,000 

. 44,000 

Loreto . 

. 68,000 

Li  her  tad . 

. 56,000 

Ancacho . 

. 317,000 

. 350,000 

Junin . 

. 282,000 

Huanuco . 90,000 

lea . 68,000 

Ayacucho . 210,000 

Cuzco . 464,000 

Pufio . 305,000 

A  requipu . 2<  Ml,(  100 

Moquegua . 85,000 

Jarapaca . 25,000 

Huancavelua . 100,000 


Lima,  the  cap.,  pop.  (1871)  160,056.  The  financial  posi¬ 
tion  of  tin*  country,  1871-2,  places  the  revenue  receipts  at 
$08,000,935.67,  and  the  disbursements  at  $57,913,764.00. 
Public  debt  in  1870,  $77,781,938.  P.  possesses  an  army 
of  about  8,000  men,  together  with  a  small  naval  force. 
The  foreign  commerce,  chiefly  through  the  port  of 
Callao,  iu  1809-70,  exports,  $02,356,624 ;  imports,  $35,- 
30o,000.  P.  has  of  late  devoted  to  railroads  a  large 
portion  of  her  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  guano 
and  of  nitrate  of  soda,  —  immense  deposits  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  having  been  recently  developed.  Up  to  1877,  P. 
had  $150,000,000  thus  spent.  Muny  of  these  roads 
are  now  in  use,  others  merely  projected.  The  Oroya 
road,  but  78  m.  long,  attains  the  unparalleled  elevation 
of  15,615  ft.,  passing  through  63  tunnels.  That  from 
A  requipu  to  PuHo  crosses  the  Andes  at  an  elevation  of 
14,660  tt.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  this  road  to  La 
Taz,  with  a  branch  to  Cuzco,  210  m.  The  following  em¬ 
brace  the  Government,  roads  built,  up  to  1877  :  Mellendo 
to  A  requipu,  1()7  ill.,  thence  to  Pufio,  218  m.;  Chimbote 
to  Recuay,  172  m.;  Pascasmayo  to  La  Vina,  93  m. ;  Ilo 
to  Moquegua,  63  m. ;  Callao  and  Lima  to  Oroya,  145  m. ; 
Juliaca  to  Cuzco,  incomplete,  230  m.  In  additiou| 
there  are  private  roads  of  about  500  m.  in  length.  Petty 
attempts  at  revolt  against  Pres.  Bnlta’s  govt,  in  1871, and 
an  effort  at  revolution  in  1877,  were  quelled.  In  1871 
and  1877,  severe  shocks  of  earthquake  visited  part  of 
the  coast  of  P.,  in  some  cases  destroying  whole  towns. 

Peru,  in  Nebraska,  a  twp.  of  Nemaha  co. ;  pop.  1,164 

Peftaro,  (pasah'ro,)  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  cap.  of 
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prov.  of  the  same  name,  on  a  rocky  wooded  hill,  on  flifl 
right  bank  of  the  Fogiia,  and  1  in.  from  the  mouth  of 
that  river  in  the  Adriatic  —  20  m.  N.E.  of  Urbino.  Its 
streets  are  broad,  and  it  is  stirronuded  by  walls  and 
defended  by  a  citadel.  The  country  iu  the  vicinity  is 
fruitful  and  beautiful;  the  figs  of  the  district  being 
esteemed  the  best  in  Italy.  The  port  cannot  now  ac¬ 
commodate  vessels  of  more  than  70  tons  burden,  but  is 
large  enough  to  contain  200  vessels  of  light  draught. 
Silks,  pottery,  glass,  and  leather  are  manufactured; 
and  an  active  trade  in  silk,  hemp,  and  wooden  goods  is 
carried  on.  P.  is  the  birthplace  of  Rossini.  Pop.  20,000. 

Peseadero,  ( ps-kah-da'ro,)  in  California,  a  twp.  of  San 
Mateo  co. ;  pop.  659. 

in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Pike  co. ;  pop.  912. 

l*otc*r  Creek,  iu  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Van  Buren  co. ; 
pop.  149. 

Pe  terboro,  in  New  York,  a  vill.  of  Smithfield  twp., 

Madison  co. ;  pop.  3G8. 

Peteriamnn.  August  Heinrich,  (pd'Cr-man,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  German  geographer,  B.  at  Bleicherode,  1822,  early 
devoted  his  attention  to  geographical  science,  and  be¬ 
came  un  associate  of  Baron  Humboldt  Taking  great 
interest  iu  African  Exploration,  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  at  his  instance,  dispatched  Drs.  Barth,  Overweg, 
and  Vogel,  to  Africa,  and  their  discoveries  have  opened 
out  vast  regions  to  foreign  commerce  and  enterprise. 
Ilia  views  on  Arctic  geography  were  in  accord  with  Dr. 
Kane’s  Polar  Sea.  In  1865,  lie  edited  at  Goth  ("where 
lie  r>.  1878)  the  well-known  geographical  “Mittheilun- 
gen.” 

Pe'termann,  Julius  Heinrich,  a  German  orientalist, 
b.  at  Glauchau,  1801,  is  a  member  of  the  principal 
learned  societies  of  Europe  and  the  U.  States,  and  as  a 
philologer  has  acquired  a  world- wide  renown.  His 
works  include:  Grammar  of  the.  Armenian  Language 
(1836):  Dn'tie  Linguarum  A  r  a  fries? ,  Clmldav'se ,  el  Ar- 
meni aae (works  which  have  exhausted  several  editions) 
(1840);  Porta  Lrnguive.  IPbraica ;  and  Travels  in  the 
East  (1856).  Petermann  was  for  a  long  time  engaged 
on  a  voluminous  edition  of  t lie  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 
D.  1876. 

Petersburg:,  in  Georgia ,  a  district  of  Elbert  co. ; 

pop.  925. 

Petersburg:,  in  Illinois ,  a  village  of  Washington  co. ; 
pop.  35. 

Petersburg:,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Webster  co. ; 
pop.  2,270. 

Petersburg-,  in  Minn.,  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co.  \pop.  168. 

Petersburg-,  in  Tennessee ,  a  district  of  Lincoln  co. ; 
pop.  1,257. 

Peter's  C’reek,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Stokes 
co.:  pop.  1,491. 

Petitio  Prinoipii.  ( p+ttsh'yo  prin-sTp'r-i.)  [L.,  an 
asking  of  the  principle.]  (Log.)  The  taking  a  thing 
for  true,  and  drawing  conclusions  from  it  as  such  ; 
when  it  is  either  false,  or  at  least  requires  to  he  proved 
before  any  inferences  can  he  deduced  from  it.  Iu  com¬ 
mon  parlance,  this  is  called  begging  the  question. 

Petit  Jean,  (pet'e  zhahn ,)  iu  Arkansas,  a  twp.  ol  Perry 
co. :  pop.  228. 

Petofi,  Sandor,  ( pi't'o-fe ,)  an  eminent  Hungarian  poet 
and  man  of  letters,  b.  at  Little  Koros,  1822.  In  1847  he 
brought  out  a  volume  of  lyrics  and  songs  of  so  patriotic 
a  character  ns  to  create  a  profound  impression  among 
his  countrymen,  and  incite  in  them  that  revolutionary 
feeling  which  found  its  vent  in  the  following  year. 
After  holding  a  seat  in  the  Hungarian  Diet,  P.  entered 
the  army,  and,  as  is  supposed,  fell  on  the  field  of 
SegesvAr,  July  31,  1849. 

Pet  rognlo,  (  pTt'ro-gal,)  n.  (Zo'ol.)  A  well  character¬ 
ized  genus  of  the  Kangaroo  family,  first  described  by 
Mr.  Gray.  The  species  frequent  rocky  mountains,  pre¬ 
ferring  in  some  instances  those  that  are  most  precipi¬ 
tous.  TheBrushtailed  Rock  Wallaby  ( P.penicilata )  has 
a  harshish  long  fur,  of  a  dusky  brown  hue,  tinged  with' 
red  and  gray;  a  white  streak  passes  down  the  middle 
of  the  throat;  the  tail  is  black,  very  long,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  long  hairs  which  form  a  brush.  The 
length  of  the  male  is  about  three  feet  and  a  half.  It  is 
a  strictly  gregarious  species,  assembling  in  such  num¬ 
bers  (Mr.  Gould  informs  us)  as  to  form  well-beaten 
paths  along  the  sides  of  the  mountains:  their  agility  is 
very  great,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  and.  like  the 
chamois  or  goat,  alighting  on  perilously  narrow 
ledges  —  a  habit  which  protects  them  from  the  abo¬ 
rigines  and  the  native  Australian  dog.  The  species  is 
strictly  nocturnal  in  its  habits.  It  occasionally  ascends 
trees,  not  using  the  tail  as  a  help.  We  are  assured  by 
Mr.  Gould  that  the  flesh  is  excellent.  Captain  Grey,  in 
his  Travels  in  South  Australia,  has  described  the  habits 
of  one  of  these,  and  as  they  are  believed  to  he  all  some¬ 
what  similar,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  him. 
He  is  speaking  of  the  species  called  the  Short-eared 
Rock  Kangaroo  (P.  brachiotis),  which  is  found  in  North¬ 
western  Australia.  He  says,  4* This  graceful  little  ani¬ 
mal  is  excessively  wild  and  shy  in  its  habits,  frequeut- 
ing  in  the  daytime  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible 
rocks,  and  only  descending  into  the  valleys  to  feed  early 
in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  evening.  When  dis¬ 
turbed  in  the  daytime,  among  the  roughest,  and  most 
precipitous  rocks,  it  hounds  along  from  one  to  the 
other  with  the  greatest  apparent  facility,  and  is  so 
watchful  and  wary  in  its  habits  that  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  get  a  shot  at  it.  One  very  surprising  thing  is, 
how  it  can  support  the  temperature  to  which  it  is  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  situations  it  always  frequents  among  the 
burning  sandstone  rocks,  the  mercury  there  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  being  frequently  136°.  I  have  never 
seen  these  animals  in  the  plains  or  lowlands,  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  frequent  mountains  alone.” 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

Petro'leum,  n.  (Min.)  A  plan  fcr  determininc  thei  Pewa'blc,  in  Michigan ,  a  twp.  of  Ontonagon  co.-  p  90 
burning-point  of  petroleum  oil  lias  been  described  by ;  Pej  tona,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Boone  co.  •  von 
Dr.  Vail  der  Weyde  at  the  ludianapolie  meeting  of  the  1,166. 

lv"”  The  amount  of  com-  Pey'toiisville,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Williamson 


American  Association  in  1871. 
bustible  vapor  evolved  by  a  sample  of  these  oils  at  a  I 


co.;  pop.  1,073. 


given  temperature,  depends,  uot  upon  its  gravity,  but  Phelps*  Elizabeth  Stuart,  (/#»*,)  an  American  au- 
iipon  its  quality.  Two  oils  (tor  example)  ot  the  same  thoress,  has  published,  besides  other  works,  that  highly 
gravity  need  not  necessarily  evolve  at  100°  I  ah  r.  (the  successful  book  entitled  The  Quits  Ajtu\  which  in  the 


year  of  its  appearance  (1858)  exhausted  upwards  of  a 
score  of  editions. 


accepted  standard  temperature)  the  same  amount  of 
vapor;  since  one  of  them  might  be  a  mixture  of  light 

and  heavy  oils,  the  rn.-au  specific  gravity  of  which  |  Phelps  City,  in  Missouri,  a  Till,  of  Templeton  twp., 
might  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  other.  The  amount!  Atchison  co. ;  pop.  252. 

of  vapor  given  off  by  the  two  samples  at  the  same  tern-  Phenyl  Brown,  ( ft'nil .)  ( Applied  Chem.)  A  new 


perature  would,  however,  he  very  different,  since  the 
one  adulterated  with  t lie  light  oils  would  evolve  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  the  simple  heavy  oil  of  the  other 
sample.  The  author  has  taken  advantage  of  this  fact, 
and  simply  measures  the  amount  of  vapor  given  off  by 
the  oil  at  the  standard  temperature;  this  amount  is 
compared  with  computed  or  experimentally  established 
quantities,  and  hence  he  is  able  to  announce  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  oil.  A  graduated  glass-tube  is  tilled  with  the 
oil,  inverted  and  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water  of  the 
temperature  of  11(P  F.,  and  after  a  few  minutes  the 
amount  of  vapor  given  off  is  read  from  the  graduation. 
The  avoidance  of  the  danger  from  fire,  and  the  small 
liability  to  error,  afford  strong  recommendations  for 
the  use  of  this  plan  of  testing  the  vapor-points  of  min¬ 
eral  oils. — The  question  of  utilizing  petroleum  as  fuel 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  engineers  aud  scientists 
ever  since  its  incipient  development.  It  lias  been  tried 
iu  every  conceivable  way,  and  been  experimented  upon 
by  every  conceivable  mechanical  device  aud  apparatus. 
The  result  of  all  this  has  been,  that,  although  there  is 
little  hope  of  its  at  present  superseding  coal  for  general 
heating  purposes,  where  a  volume  of  heat  becomes 
necessary,  such  as  under  steam  boilers  and  in  ordinary 
furnaces,  still  it  has  been  found  highly  serviceable  and  j 
economical  where  intensity  of  heat  is  required,  such  as 
in  the  fusing  of  metals,  and  especially  iu  the  reduction  i 


coloring  matter,  from  which  shades  of  great  beauty  and 
considerable  variety  can  be  obtained,  especially  those 
adapted  to  dyeing  wool,  and  requiring  no  mordant.  The 
colors  are  genuine,  and  capable  of  gradation  between 
pomegranate  brown  and  roe  brown,  in  all  shades  of  the 
so-called  Havana.  The  method  of  preparing  this  brown 
consists  in  adding  to  one  part  by  weight  of  phenyl 
(carbolic  or  phenic  acid),  ten  or  twelve  parts  of  the  so- 
called  nitro-sulphuric  acid  (a  mixture  of  English  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  and  nitric  acid),  introduced  in  small  por¬ 
tions,  and  allowed  to  stand  after  each  addition  until  the 
reaction  has  ceased.  Heating  of  the  mixture  is  to  be 
carefully  avoided,  and  the  addition  of  the  acid  is  to  he 
stopped  as  soon  as  the  red  nitrous  acid  vapors  have 
ceased  to  exhibit  themselves.  The  product  of  this  re¬ 
action  is  to  be  put  into  a  cousideraMe  quantity  of  water, 
by  which  a  brownish  deposit  is  thrown  down,  which, 
when  collected,  washed,  and  dried,  forms  the  phenyl 
brown.  The  washing  is  difficult  if  the  removal  of  all 
the  acid  is  to  be  accomplished,  which,  however,  is  not 
necessary  for  the  objects  of  the  dyer.  This  brown  is  but 
little  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  still  less  so  in  hot,  but 
is  quite  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  or  acetic  acid,  and 
still  more  so  in  a  mixture  of  acetic  and  tartaric  acid. 
It  is  also  easily  dissolved  in  the  solutions  of  caustic 
alkalies  and  their  carbonates.  When  heated,  it  melts 
to  a  black  resinous  mass. 


of  iron  ores.  This  is  particularly  the  case  where  it  is  Philadel  phia,  in  Tennessee,  a.  dist.  of  Monroe  co.; 

111-111111*111  i  n  1  a  />nin  iii.t  i  i  I.  >n  ii*  ■  I  I  •  it  V,  1  T.  I...,.  1..  .  a?  •% 


brought  into  competition  with  charcoal.  It  has  been 
tried  in  this  couutry  with  marked  success,  and  in  Eu¬ 
rope  they  are  just  beginning  to  utilize  it  for  similar 
purposes.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  method 
proposed,  aud  the  advantages  expected  from  its  adop¬ 
tion  :  It  is  proposed  to  take  petroleum  and  place  it  iu 
an  air-tight  cistern,  surrounded  with  a  covering  or 
jacket,  into  which  is  introduced  boiling  water  by 
means  of  a  coil  of  piping  within  the  cistern  and  under 
the  surface  of  the  oil,  to  raise  the  oil  to  about  212°  F. 
The  top  of  the  covering  is  provided  with  a  self-acting 
valve,  regulated  to  the  desired  pressure.  Through  an 
inlet-pipe  is  passed  a  current  of  air  over  the  surface 
of  the  oil,  which  becomes  carburetted.  The  carburetted 
air  is  conducted  into  a  large  pipe  entering  the  tuyere 
of  the  furnace  employed  iu  the  manufacture  or  melting 
of  the  iron  or  steel,  to  form  a  common  conduit  into 
which  all  the  gases  aud  vapors  are  supplied  to  the  fur¬ 
nace.  The  inlet  and  outlet  pipes  are  each  provided 
with  a  tap.  Iu  a  retort  or  close  chamber,  exposed  to 
heat,  is  placed  a  compound  of  chloride  of  lime  or  bleach- 
ing-powder,  intimately  mixed  with  about  one-eighth 
of  dry  crushed  charcoal  or  other  carbonaceous  matter. 
This  mixture  evolves  chlorine  and  carbonic  oxide.  A 
continuous  current  of  air  is  passed  over  the  materials 
in  this  retort,  aud  is  conducted  into  the  tuyeres  of  the 
blast-furnace.  Another  retort  contaius  a  quantity  of 
quicklime  and  nitrate  of  soda,  which  by  the  aid  of  heat 
evolves  uncombined  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  nitrous  acid, 
and  nitrous-oxide  gases.  A  current  of  air  is  also  forced 
over  these  materials  before  it  passes  into  the  common 
circuit  of  the  gases  and  air.  The  residuum  or  non- 
gaseoiis  portion  from  these  last-named  materials,  being 
treated  with  boiling  water,  yield  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda  mixed  with  lime.  The  air  charged  with  the  vapor 
of  the  petroleum  oil,  besides  acting  as  a  gaseous  fuel, 
also  acts  powerfully  as  a  reducing  agent,  and  rapidly 
effects  the  reduction  of  the  iron  from  the  ore.  The 
air  charged  with  chlorine  aud  carbonic  oxide  removes 
wholly  or  mainly  all  sulphur  or  phosphorus  with  which 
the  ore  or  reduced  iron  may  be  contaminated;  and  the 
air  charged  with  oxygen,  nitrogen,  nitrous  acid,  and 
nitrous  oxide,  promotes  combustion,  and  rapidly  raises 
the  materials  to  the  temperature  required. — The  best 
method  of  completely  removing  from  glass  or  other 
vessels  the  smell  of  any  petroleum  which  may  have 
been  previously  contained  in  them,  consists  in  intro¬ 
ducing  a  suitable  quantity  of  milk  of  lime,  and  shaking 
it  around  thoroughly,  and,  after  allowing  it  to  stand 
fora  time,  repeating  the  operation  in  a  few'  minutes 
At  the  same  time  the  external  surface  of  the  vessel  is 
to  be  washed  with  a  rag  dipped  in  the  same  substance. 
Petroleum  forms  an  emulsion  with  the  milk  of  lime, 
and  can  thus  be  readily  removed.  If  particles  of  thick¬ 
ened  petroleum  adhere  to  the  glass,  these  can  he  re¬ 
moved  by  washing  with  fine  sand  or  by  other  mechanical 
means.  After  emptying  out  the  emulsion  produced,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  rinse  with  water,  after  which  as 
much  chloride  of  lime  as  will  goon  the  point  of  a  knife 
is  to  he  introduced  and  shaken  with  water,  and  then 
allowed  to  stand  about  an  hour,  the  exterior  being 
rinsed  off  in  a  similar  manner.  If  the  liquids  referred 
to  are  used  hot,  this  operation  will  be  materially  facili¬ 
tated. 

Pets' worth,  in  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Gloucester  co. ; 
pop.  2,692. 

Pet'tis,  in  Missouri .  a  twp.  of  Adair  co.:  pojt.  1,041 

Pet'tusville,  iu  Alabama , 
pip.  1,659. 


9.  —  PniLESlA  BUXIF0LIA. 


pop.  953. 

Philesia *  (fi-le'zhah,)  n.  (Bot.)  The  Pepino  of  Val 
divia,  P.  buxifolia  (Fig.  79),  ia  a  small  evergreen  box¬ 
leaved  erect  shrub, 
native  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  southern 
part  of  S.  America, 
from  Valdivia  to 
M  a  g  a  1  h  a  e  n  s  ’ 

Straits,  hearing  an 
abundance  of  large 
beautiful  drooping, 
somewhat  bell- 
shaped.  bright 
rose-red,  ratliei 
waxy  fiowers.  By 
some  botanists  it  is 
referred  to  Sinila- 
ceit,  while  others 
place  it  and  the  ap¬ 
parently  closely 
allied  genus  Lnpa- 
geria  in  a  separate 
order  styled  P/dlc- 
siacese.  It  is  the 

only  species  of  the  genus,  and  is  characterized  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  small  3-leaved  calyx  ami  a  large  3-petalled  corolla, 
monadelphous stamens, and  an  obscurely  3-lobed  stigma. 
In  habit  it  is  very  different  from  Lapagtria ,  being  an 
erect  stiff  shrub  instead  of  a  scrambling  climber,  and 
having  penniuerved  in  place  of  5-nerved  leaves. 

P Ii  i  I  i  pps l> (I  rjf,  ( fil'ipz-bonrg , )  a  tow  n  of  S.  G ermany,  | 
Grand-duchy  of  Baden,  at  the  junction  of  the  Rhine 
and  Salzbach,16  miles  N.of  Carlsrulie.  This  place  was 
formerly  a  military  position  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  belonged  successively  to  the  Swedes,  French,  and 
Germans.  At  its  siege  by  the  French  in  1734,  their 
commander  the  l)uke  of  Berwick,  natural  son  of  King 
James  II.  of  England,  was  killed.  J*op.  3,000. 
Philips,  Ambrose,  an  English  poet  and  dramatist,  b. 
iu  Shropshire,  1675.  In  1709  his  Pastorals  appeared, 
along  with  those  of  Pope,  in  “Tonson’s  Miscellany;” 
and  the  same  year,  having  goneou  a  diplomatic  mission 
to  Copenhagen,  he  addressed  from  thence  a  “Poetical 
Letter”  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  which  was  published, 
with  a  warm  eulogium  from  Steele,  in  the  “Tatler.” 
Iu  1712,  he  brought  on  the  stage  The  Distressed  Mother , 
a  tragedy  adapted  from  Racine’s  Andromaqve,  which 
had  great  success.  He  subsequently  wrote  two  other 
tragedies,  but  they  proved  failures.  Some  translations 
from  Sappho,  which  appeared  in  the  “  Spectator,”  added 
greatly  to  P.'a  reputation,  but  Addison  is  believed  to 
have  assisted  in  these  classic  fragments.  Some  exag¬ 
gerated  praise  of  P.  having  appeared  in  the  “Guardian,” 
Pope  ridiculed  his  Pastorals  in  a  piece  of  exquisite 
irony,  which  led  to  a  hitter  feud  between  the  poets.  P. 
even  threatened  personal  chastisement,  and  hung  up  a 
rod  in  Bu; ton's  Coffee-house,  but  no  encounter  took 
place.  One  of  the  names  fastened  upon  /*.  was  that  <>t 
“Naniby  Pamby,”  arising  from  a  peculiar  style  of  verse 
adopted  by  him  in  complimentary  effusions,  consisting 
of  short  lines  and  a  sort  of  infantine  simplicity  of  dic¬ 
tion,  yet  not  destitute  of  grace  or  melody.  P.  is  sonie-| 
what  conspicuous  in  literary  history  from  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Addison  and  the  enmity  of  Pope ;  hut  his  poetry, 
wanting  euergy  and  passion,  has  fallen  out  of  view.  D. 
1749. 

twp.  of  Limestone  co. ;  Pliillimore,  Sir  Robert  Joseph,  ( fiVle-mor ,)  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  English  jurist,  b.  1810,  became  in  1^71  Jndge- 


I*i*  va,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  prec.  of  Summit  co. ;  p.  149.  j  Advocate-General.  His  Commentaries  on  International 
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Laic  (1854—61)  are  regarded  as  of  high  authority,  and 
were  largely  referred  to  in  the  discussion  of  the  •'  Ala¬ 
bama  Claims  '  Arbitration  at  Washington  and  Geneva. 

IMiillipN.  Wendkll,  ( /Wlips ,)  an  American  aboli¬ 
tionist  and  refoulm  r,  b.  in  Boston,  1811.  lie  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1831,  and  became  a  member  of  the  bar 
of  Massachusetts  three  years  afterward.  In  1866  be 
succeeded  W  L.  Garrisou  as  President  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Anti-Slavery  Society,  a  post  be  retained  until  the 

society  s  dissolution  in  1870.  He  is  w  ell  known  from  his 
early  and  uncompromising  hostility  to  slavery  and  for 
his  earnest  efforts  iu  many  reform  movements  of  his 
day. 

IMlil  li|>|>'*.  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Ktowah  co.;  p. 477. 

IMlillipp*,  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Hot  Springs  co. ; 
pop  z39 

l*liilii|>«l>tirg:,  in  New  Jersey,  a  twp.  of  Warren  co. ; 
rap-  n.932, 

I*li  i  1 1  i  i'.slin  rg  .  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Clay  twp.,  Mont¬ 
gomery  co. ;  pop.  187. 

IMiH  lip  N  Fork,  in  Kentucky ,  a  precinct  of  Clay 
co. ;  pop.  320. 

IMiilmoiit,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Claverack  twp., 
Columbia  co. ;  pop.  699. 

Pliinliol  lauay,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Wayne  co.; 
pop.  926. 

I*hl<*$;matia.  ( fl’g-ma’fhe-ah,)  n.  [From  Gr.  phUgwa, 
phlegm. )  The  ptdegmutia  dolens,  White  leg,  or  Milk  leg, 
occurs,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  second  or  third  week 
after  delivery  :  —  is  limited  to  the  lower  extremity,  and 
chiefly  to  one  side  ;  exhibiting  to  the  touch  a  feeling  of 
numerous  irregular  prominences  under  the  t-kin.  It  in 
hot,  white, and  unyielding;  and  is  accompanied, sooner 
or  later,  with  febrile  excitement.  After  a  few  days,  the 
heat,  hardness,  and  sensibility  diminish,  and  the  limb 
remains  uedematmis  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  The 
disease  frequently,  if  not  generally,  consists  in  the  ob¬ 
struction  of  the  iliac  or  other  veins.  Owing  to  the 
pressure  of  tin;  gravid  uterus  —  the  flow  of  blood  being 
obstructed — the  liquid  part  of  it  is  thrown  out  into 
the  cellular  membrane  of  the  limb.  Sometimes  the 
vein  is  found  completely  obliterated.  The  treatment 
consists  iu  the  use  of  antiphlogistics :  —  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  leeches  or  cupping-glasses  near  the  groin, 
fermentations  to  the  limb,  Ac.;  and  when  the  activo 
state  has  subsided,  the  use  of  a  roller,  applied  gently  at 
first,  hut  afterwards  gradually  tightened. 

Plio<*i«4,  (fo'sis,) a  province  of  Greece  Proper  or  Hellas, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Ozalian  Locri,  on  the  N.  by 
Doris,  on  the  E.  by  the  Opuntian  Locri,  and  o  i  the  S. 
by  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  It  was  about  792  sq.  m  in  ex¬ 
tent.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  occupied  by 
the  famous  mountain  range  of  Parnassus.  The  princi¬ 
pal  river  is  the  Cephissus.  According  to  tradition,  the 
most  ancient  inhabitants  were  the  Leleges,  Pelasgiuns, 
and  Thracians,  from  the  gradual  mixture  of  whom  the 
Phocians  were  believed  to  have  arisen.  These  were 
finally  united  into  a  tree  federal  state,  which  derives 
its  chief  historical  importance  from  possessing  the 
famous  oracle  of  Delphi.  During  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  Phocians  wrere  close  allies  of  the  Athenians. 
In  the  lime  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  they  were  involved 
in  a  ten  years’  war,  on  account  of  their  opposition  to  a 
decree  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  concerning  tho 
use  of  a  piece  of  land  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Delphi. 
This  war,  commonly  known  as  the  Sacred  or  Phocian 
War,  ended  disastrously  for  the  Phoc  ians,  the  whole  of 
whose  cities  (22  in  number)  were  destroyed,  with  one 
exception, and  the  inhabitants  parcelled  out  among  tho 
hamlets.  Phocis  and  Phthiotis  together  now  form  a 
monarchy  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  with  Lamia  for 
capital.  Pop.  108,421. 

PluiMiix villi*,  (/e'ntks-vTl,)  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  bor¬ 
ough  of  Chester  co. ;  pov.  5,292. 

Plionau  to£ra|>li,  (fun-dw'U>-grdf.)  J  From  Gr.  plume, 
a  sound,  autos,  self,  graphn,  I  write.}  ( Acoustics .)  This 
beautiful  apparatus,  invented  by  Leon  Scott,  possesses 
the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to  register  not  only 
the  vibrations  produced  by  solid  bodies,  but  also  those 
produced  by  wind-instruments,  by  the  voice  in  singing, 
aud  even  by  any  noise  whatsoever  ;  for  instance,  that  of 


thunder,  or  the  report  of  a  cannon.  It  consists  (Fig. 
80)  of  an  ellipsoidal  cask,  A  B.  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
long  and  a  foot  iu  its  greatest  diameter  It  is  made  of 
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plaster  of  Paris,  a  substance  which  can  be  made  to  I 
vibrate  only  with  difficulty,  and  therefore  has  but  little 
tendency  to  deadea  the  vibrations  of  the  air  within  it.  The  . 
end  A  is  open,  but  the  end  U  is  closed  bv  a  solid  bottom, 
to  the  middle  of  which  is  fitted  a  brass  tube.  «,  bent  at  an 
elbow  and  terminated  by  a  ring  ou  which  is  fixed  a 
flexible  membrane,  either  bladder  or  very  thin  india- 
rubber.  A  second  ring,  which  is  forced  more  or  less  on 
the  first  by  means  of  a  screw,  serves  to  stretch  the 
membrane  to  the  required  length.  The  tube  a  can  be 
turned  so  as  to  be  inclined  at  different  angles  to  the 
membrane.  Near  the  centre  of  tin*  membrane,  fixed  by 
sealing-wax.  is  a  very  light  style,  which,  of  course, 
shares  the  movements  of  the  membrane.  In  order  that 
the  style  might  not  be  at  a  node.  Mr.  Scott  fitted  the 
stretching-ring  with  a  movable  piece.  ».  which  he  calls 
a  subdivider,  and  which,  being  made  to  touch  the  mem¬ 
brane  first  at  one  point  and  then  at  another,  enables  the 
experimenter  to  alter  the  arrangements  of  the  nodal 
lines  at  will.  By  means  of  the  snbdivider  the  point  is 
made  to  coincide  with  a  loop,  that  is,  a  point  where  the 
vibrations  of  the  membrane  are  at  a  maximum.  In  con¬ 
struction  the  phonautograpli  is  very  analogous  to  the 
organ  of  hearing,  the  ellipsoid  corresponding  to  the  au¬ 
ditory  canal,  the  membrane  to  the  tympanum.  This 
being  the  construction,  it  follows  that  when  a  sound  is 
produced  near  the  apparatus,  the  air  in  the  ellipsoid, 
the  membrane,  and  the  style  will  vibrate  In  unison  with 
it,  and  it  only  remains  to  trace  on  a  sensitive  surface 
the  vibrations  of  the  style,  and  to  fix  them.  For  this 
purpose  there  is  placed  in  front  of  the  membrane  a  cop¬ 
per  cylinder,  C,  turning  round  an  horizontal  axis  by 
means  of  a  handle,  m.  On  the  prolonged  axis  of  the 
cylinder  a  screw  is  cut  which  works  in  a  nut;  conse¬ 
quently,  when  the  handle  is  turned,  the  cylinder  grad 
ually  advances  in  the  direction  of  its  axis.  Round  the 
cylinder  is  wrapped  a  sheet  of  paper,  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  lamp-black.  The  lamp-black  is  deposited  by  set¬ 
ting  the  cylinder  in  motion,  and  moving  beneath  it  a 
smoky  flame.  The  apparatus  is  used  by  bringing  the  I 
prepared  (taper  into  contact  with  the  point  of  the  style, 
and  then  setting  the  cylinder  in  motion  round  its  axis.1 
So  long  as  no  sound  is  heard  the  style  remains  at  rest. 1 
and  merely  removes  the  lamp-black  along  a  line  which  i 
is  a  helix  on  the  cylinder,  but  which  becomes  straight 
when  the  paj>er  is  unwrapped.  But  when  a  sound  is 
heard,  the  membrane  and  the  style  vibrate  in  unison.! 
and  the  line  traced  out  is  no  longer  straight,  but  un¬ 
dulates;  each  uudulation  corresponding  to  a  double' 
vibration  of  the  style.  Consequently  the  figures  thus 
obtained  faithfully  denote  the  number,  amplitude,  and 
isochronism  of  the  vibrations.  The  figures  are  large  \ 
if  the  sound  is  loud,  very  small  if  the  sound  is  very 
weak:  they  are  stretched  out  when  the  sound  is  low. 
squeezed  together  when  it  is  high.  When  the  sound  is 
clear  they  are  free  and  regular,  feeble  and  irregular 
when  it  is  confused.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  1 
figures  do  not  represent  the  whole  vibration  of  the 
membrane,  but  only  the  part  of  it  which  takes  place  in 
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Fig.  81. 

a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  In  Fig. 
81,  1 1 )  shows  the  trace  produced  when  a  simple  note  is 
rung,  and  strengthened  by  means  of  its  upper  octave. 
The  latter  note  is  represented  by  the  curve  of  leaser  am¬ 
plitude  ;  r2)  represents  tli«  sound  produced  jointly  by 
two  pipes  whose  notes  d.ffor  by  an  octave:  (3;  in  its 
lower  line  represents  the  rulliug  sound  of  the  letter  R 
wlieu  pronounced  with  a  ring;  and  »4)  on  its  lower  line 
represents  the  s-uind  produced  by  a  tin  plate  when 
struck  with  the  finger.  The  upper  lines  of  (3  and  4) are 
the  -ame.  and  represent  the  perfectly  isochronous  vi¬ 
brations  of  a  tuning-fork  placed  near  the  ellipsoid. 
These  hues  were  traced  by  a  fine  point  on  one  branch 
of  the  fork,  which  was  thus  found  to  make  exactly  500 


vibrations  per  second.  In  consequence,  each  undulation 
Of  the  upper  line  corresponds  to  the  part  of  a 
second;  and  thus  these  lines  become  very  exact  meads 
of  measuring  short  intervals  of  time.  For  example,  in 
(3)  each  of  the  separate  shocks  producing  the  rolling 
sound  of  the  letter  R  corresponds  to  about  18  double 
vibrations  of  the  tuning-fork,  and  consequently  last 
about  or  about  ^  of  a  second.  The  curves  once 
traced.°it  remains  to  fix  them  on  the  blackened  paper. 
For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Scott  dipped  them  first  into  a  bath 
of  pure  alcohol ;  and  when  they  were  dry,  he  then  dipped 
them  into  a  solution  of  resin  —  for  instance,  sandarach 
—  in  alcohol.  By  this  means  the  lamp-black  is  perfectly 
fixed. 

Phorminm,  «.  B"t.)  A  genus  of  Liii- 

acex,  the  only  sj>ecies  of  which,  F.  tenax,  the  New 
Zealand  Flax  (Fig. 

8*2),  is  confined  to 
New  Zealand  ami 
Norfolk  island. 

This  plant  forms 
large  tufts,  and  has 
sword-shaped 
leaves  growing  in 
opposite  rows  and 
claspingeach  other 
at  the  base ;  those 
of  one  variety  be¬ 
ing  from  five  to  six 
feet  long,  of  a 
bright  green  above 
and  glaucous  un¬ 
derneath.  and 
those  of  another 
only  half  as  long 

and’ paler  in  color.  Fig.  82.  —  PHORMIUM  TEN  AX. 

Its  flower- spikes, 

which  are  large  aud  alternately  branched,  rise  np  out 
of  the  centre  of  the  leaves;  those  of  the  large-leaved 
variety  reaching  the  height  of  sixteen  feet  and  hearing 
deep  orange-red  flowers,  while  those  of  the  other  are 
not  more  than  six  feet  high,  and  hare  "yellow  flowers 
tinged  with  red.  The  flowers  have  a  tubular  perianth 
of  six  erect  pieces,  the  three  inner  of  which  spread  out 
at  the  tip;  six  stamens  projecting  beyond  the  perianth, 
and  alternately  shorter;  and  a  three-celled  ovary  bear¬ 
ing  a  three-sided  style  and  simple  stigma,  ripeniug  into 
a  long  bluntly  triangular  three-valved  capsule,  con¬ 
taining  two  rows  of  small  flattened  black  seeds  in  each 
cell.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  strong  useful  fibre,  to  which  the  name  of  New  Zea¬ 
land  Flax  has  been  given.  When  Captain  Cook  first 
landed  in  New  Zealand,  he  found  this  flax  in  common 
use  among  the  natives  for  making  various  articles  of 
clothing,  striug,  nets.  Ac.;  and  since  the  colonization 
of  that  country  various  attempts  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made  to  render  it  an  article  of  export,  but 
hitherto  without  much  success  —  the  cost  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  viscid  gummy  matter 
in  the  leaves,  being  too  great  to  allow  of  a  remunera¬ 
tive  profit. 

Plio^pliorojgeiiic  Rays.  ( fds-for-o-jcn'tk.)  (Phys¬ 
ic*. \  There  is  a  enrious  difference  in  the  action  of  the 
different  rays  of  the  spectrum.  Moser  placed  an  en¬ 
graving  on  an  iodized  silver  plate,  and  exposed  it  to 
the  light  until  an  action  had  commenced,  and  then 
placed  it  under  a  violet  glass  in  the  sunlight.  After  a 
few  minutes  a  picture  was  seen  with  great  distinctness, 
while  when  placed  under  a  red  or  yellow  glass  it  re¬ 
quired  a  very  long  time,  and  was  very  indistinct. 
When,  however,  the  iodized  silver  (date  was  first  ex¬ 
posed  in  a  camera  obscura  to  blue  light  for  two  min¬ 
utes,  and  was  then  brought  under  a  red  or  yellow  glass, 
an  image  quickly  appeared,  but  not  when  placed  under 
a  green  glass.  It  appears  as  if  there  are  vibrations  of 
a  certain  velocity  which  could  commence  an  action, 
and  that  there  are  others  which  are  devoid  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  commencing,  but  cau  continue  and  complete  an 
action  when  once  set  up.  Becquerel,  who  discovered 
these  properties  in  luminous  rays,  called  the  former 
exciting  rays,  and  the  latter  continuing  or  p/iosphorogenic 
rays.  The  phosphorngenic  rays,  for  instance,  have  the 
property  of  rendering  certain  objects  self-luminous  in 
the  dark  after  they  have  been  exposed  for  some  time 
to  the  light.  Becqnerel  found  that  the  pliosphorogenic 
spectrum  extended  from  indigo  to  beyond  the  violet. 

Ptio*  |>liat<»  of  Li 1110  in  South  Carolina.  The  late 
Edmund  Ruffin,  acting  under  an  appointment  by  tlie 
Gov.  of  S.  Carolina  as  agricultural  surveyor  of  the 
State,  made  his  first  report  in  1843,  and  in  his  prefatory 
remarks  announced  that,  “  from  a  very  wide  and  di¬ 
versified  field  of  important  subjects,’*  lie  had  chosen  for 
investigation  what  he  termed  the  “Great  Carolinian 
Marl  Bed.”  That  rich  deposits  of  what  Mr.  Ruffin 
called  “marls  and  marl-stones”  formed  a  portion  of 
the  geological  structure  of  the  State  had  been  sur¬ 
mised,  and  some  investigation  had  previously  taken 
place,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  no  definite 
action  had  been  taken  to  utilize  any  knowledge  which 

!  may  have  been  possessed,  or  to  direct  to  it  the  public 
attention.  The  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Survey  for 
1k43  thus  gave  to  the  public  the  only  authentic  and,  np 
to  the  present  fiine,  the  fullest  information  upon  the 
subject.  The  investigations  of  Mr.  Ruffin  were  chiefly 
directed  towards  the  discovery  and  location  of  deposits 
of  marl  and  similar  substances  in  which  might  l»e 
found  a  high  percentage  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  his 
success  in  this  line  of  research  was  exceedingly  satis¬ 
factory.  His  labors  have  since  been  supplemented  by 

various  chemists  aud  geologists.  Tuomey,  Lieber  \gas- 
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siz,  Lyetl,  TTolmes,  Ravetiel,  Shepard,  and  others,  have 
thrown  additional  light  upon  the  subject,  and  it  is  now 
a  recognized  fact  that  a  few  feet  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth  commences  a  bed  of  marl  over  600  feet  in 
depth,  and  extending  lor  many  miles  along  the  const 
and  through  the  “  low  country  ”  of  S.  Carolina.  It  is 
of  a  better  quality  than  the  New  Jersey  marl,  and  is 
easily  prepared  for  use  either  as  a  cement  or  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  by  the  application  of  heat.  Many  of  the  analy¬ 
ses  of  Mr.  Ruffin  show  a  percentage  of  oxer  90  parts  of 
carbonate  of  lime ,  as  well  as-  from  10  to  1*2  per  cent,  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  I)r.  St.  Julian  Ravenel.  a  well-known 
chemist  of  Charleston,  has  added  largely  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  fund  of  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  and  both 
before  and  since  the  war  has  done  much  for  its  devel¬ 
opment.  But  these  Inexhaustible  resources  are  over¬ 
shadowed  and  for  the  present  held  in  advance  by  the 
more  wonderful  developments  of  what  Mr.  Ruffin  called 
“  marl-stone  ”  —  better  known,  however,  at  the  present 
day.  as  “phosphate  rocks.”  This  phosphate  rock  is 
found  in  the  form  of  a  stratum  or  upper  crust  over- 
lying  the  bed  of  marl,  in  some  places  cropping  out  on 
the  surface,  and  again  falling  to  a  considerable  depth. 
Its  chief  characteristics  are  best  given  by  a  writer 
upon  the  subject  in  1*68.  “  The  bed,”  lie  says,  “varies 

from  four  to  eighteen  inches  in  thickness  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  increasing  to  two  or  three  feet,  and  in 
some  places  thins  out  to  a  few  scattering  nodules  on  or 
near  the  surface.  It  consists  essentially  of  indurated, 
irregularly  rounded  nodules,  buried  in  an  adhesive  and 
tenacious  blue  clay  and  sand.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
exists  in  continuous  beds  or  large  lumps,  or  conglom¬ 
erates  of  soft  chalk  consistency,  as  if  it  were  originally 
a  soft  pasty  mass  of  phosphatic  mud  that  has  since 
become  semi-consolidated.  Associated  with  these  are 
a  most  wonderful  assortment  of  animal  remains  — 
among  others,  bones  of  marine  animals  are  so  abun¬ 
dant  as  to  have  induced  Prof.  Agassiz,  twenty  years 
ago,  to  call  it  the  *  Fish  bed  of  the  Charleston  Basin.* 
Bones  also  of  land  and  fresh -water  animals,  even 
those  of  man,  and  relics  of  his  workmanship,  are 
abundant.  These  bones,  especially  those  of  now  ex¬ 
tinct  animals,  retain  in  great  measure  their  peculiar 
cellular  structure,  but  seem  in  some  cases  to  have  ma¬ 
terially  increased  in  compactness  and  weight  by 
a  kind  of  internal  ‘segregation  ’  or  condensation  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  though  no  trace  of  animal  phosphate 
of  lime  has  ever  been  observed  in  them.”  From  the 
foregoing  it  will  have  Wen  gathered  that  the  value  of 
these  rocks  or  nodules  lies  in  the  high  percentage  of 
phosphate  of  lime  w  hich  they  contain,  it  being  well 
known  that  phosphate  of  lime  is  the  basis  ofall  fertiliz¬ 
ing  manures,  and  that  tlo-re  is  a  yearly  roiiMimption  of 
this  article  in  the  United  States  of  75, WH)  tons,  and  in 
Great  Britain  of  200,000.  When  it  is  also  remembered 
that  the  article  previously  brought  to  market  to  sup¬ 
ply  this  “  basis,”  commonly  known  as  Peruvian  guano, 
is  now  being  exhausted,  that  the  supply  of  phosphate 
rock  is  practically  inexhaustible,  and  that  it  is  a 
cheaper  article  and  more  satisfactory  than  anj*  other, 
some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  importance  of  the 
discovery.  Intermingh-d  with  these  nodules. and  form¬ 
ing  a  part  of  them,  are  found  the  l>ones  ami  teeth  of  the 
mastodon,  megatherium,  dinotberium,  elephant,  horse, 
together  with  the  remnants  of  whales,  sharks,  seals, 
and  other  marine  animals.  It  was  of  these  same  relics 
that  Prof.  Agassiz  w  rote  iu  185*.  when  he  declared  that 
**  nothing  impressed  me  so  deeply  for  many  years  past  a9 
the  sight  of  these  l*onos.  I  consider  their  careful  study 
in  all  their  relations  as  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
the  progress  of  our  science.  IIow  does  it  happen  that 
horses,  sheep,  bulls,  and  hogs,  not  distinguishable  from 
our  domestic  species,  exist  upon  this  continent  together 
with  the  deer,  the  muskrat,  the  beaver,  the  hare,  the 
opossum,  the  tapir,  which  in  our  days  are  peculiar  to 
this  continent,  ami  not  found  in  the  countries  where  our 
domesticated  animals  originated?”  I  arge  quantities  of 
sharks’  teeth  of  enormous  size  have  been  collected,  to¬ 
gether  with  Wnes  of  all  sizes  from  the  mastodon  down, 
and  many  of  these  have  found  their  way  into  public 
and  private  collections  all  over  the  country.  M  liatever 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  non-discovery  of  the 
commercial  value  of  these  deposits,  it  is  certain  that  up 
to  1867  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Tuomey,  that  they  were  **  un¬ 
available  for  agricultural  purposes,”  was  universal.  But 
in  that  year,  I)r.  N.  A  Pratt— during  the  w  ar  in  charge 
of  the  chemical  department  of  the  C.  8.  Nitre  and  Min¬ 
ing  Bureau,  and  lately  called  to  a  professorship  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  —  while  engaged  in  the  attempt 
to  organize  a  company  for  the  manufacture  of  acids 
and  fertilizers  in  Charleston,  came  in  contact  with 
specimens  of  this  phosphate  rock,  and  was  induced  to 
give  them  a  careful  analysis.  The  result  was  that  what 
had  previously  l*een  supposed  to  contain  10,  or  at  the 
outside  15,  j-er  cent.  «>f  phosphate  of  lime,  was  found 
actually  to  hold  G’>  odd  per  cent.  The  following  table 
will  convey  some  idea  of  the  composition  of  phosphate 
rock  :  the  alkalies,  magnesia,  sulphates,  chlorides, 
fluorides,  and  water  not  being  estimated  : 

!.«/  Analysis.  2 d  Analysis. 


Phosphate  of  Lime  .  .63*30  6S*03 

Phosphate  of  ] roil  and  Ahmriin.  1*32  5*02 

Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Magnesia  8*2j  8*03 

Organic  Matter .  ....  .  7*50 

Sand .  .  901  9  91 


Such  a  percentage  of  phosphate  of  lime  was  more  than 
sufficient  to  insure  its  commercial  value,  and  the  new 
branch  of  industry  thus  opened  up  and  brought  before 
the  public  by  Dr.  Pratt  has  fallen  little  short  of  being 
a  godsend  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina.  Company 
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■fter  company  ha*  bwn  farmed,  some  for  mining  and 
■hipping  1|„.  C»k  in  iUcrinli-  state  to  foreign  countries 
and  Others  still  f.,r  its  manufacture  here  at  home  into  i 
excellent  fertilizers.  Millions  of  dollars  have  thus  been 
brought  into  the  elate,  millions  more  are  living  in¬ 
troduced  yearly  in  a  constantly  increasing  ratio-  land  l 
comparatively  worthless  lias  increased  to  six  or  seven 
timer  its  original  value,  aud  a  means  of  livelihood  has 
been  furnished  to  thousands.  At  a  time  w  hen  the  sup¬ 
ply  from  Js.  America  i-  t>eing  rapidly  exhausted,  the 
Carolina  phosphate  r«K.*k  finds  its  whv  into  i lie  murker, 
and  is  destiued,  far  as  can  now  be  foreseen,  to  supply 
the  demands  of  the  world.  England  has  not  been  slow 
to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  article  ;  her  demand  has 
been  greater  than  that  of  our  own  country,  and  it  is 
constantly  increasing.  There  has  thus  grown  up  a 
direct  trade  »m* tween  South  Carolina  and  England  the 
great  difficulty  being  to  find  freights  for  the  former 
sufficient  for  the  ships  required  to  transport  the  rock. 
Besides  the  exj»ort  of  the  crude  material,  large  quanti¬ 
ties  are  manufactured  in  Charleston,  and  the  competi¬ 
tion  !>etween  different  companies  has  very  largely  re¬ 
duced  the  price  of  fertilizers.  The  direct  gain  to  the 
Southern  planter  from  this  reduction,  added  to  the  in¬ 
creased  ease  with  which  fertilizers  may  be  obtained, 
w  ill  be  seen  at  a  glance,  and,  from  a  combination  of 
this  with  other  causes,  there  is  a  manifest  effort  opon 
the  part  of  many  planters  to  reduce  their  area  of  cul¬ 
tivation  aud  increase  the  productive  power  of  the  re¬ 
mainder.  At  the  preseut  time  the  yearly  product  of 
all  the  companies  may  be  estimated  at  10O.00U  tons. 
Several  hundred  square  miles  are  underlain  by  rock 
with  a  minimum  yield  of  650  tons  per  acre;  n«»r  are 
they  confined  to  the  land.  They  form  a  sol  id  bottom  to 
almost  every  river  in  the  State  — the  Ashley.  Cooper, 
Edisto,  Bull.  C‘>osaw,  Stono,  and  others.  The  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  1870  conferred  ti|>on  certain  persons  the  right 
to  mine  the  navigable  waters  of  the  State,  a  privilege 
for  which  they  pay  a  dollar  a  ton  royalty,  and  which 
at  present  prices  amounts  to  one-seveuth  of  the  entire 
income  of  the  river  coni|*anieg. 

P h  oh  p  horoscope.  i  fos-fur'o-scope.}  n.  fGr.  phot, 
liirht,  phern,  ]  carry,  and  skoj^o.  to  view  ]  Physics.)  An 
instrument  devised  by  E.  Becquerel  for  detecting  the 
phenomena  of  phosphorescence  in  bodies  which  only 
shine  a  fraction  of  a  second  after  insolation.  It  con¬ 


sists  of  a  closed  cylindrical  box,  A  B  fFig.  *3),  of  black¬ 
ened  metal :  on  the  ends  there  are  two  apertures  oppo¬ 
site  each  other,  which  have  the  form  of  a  circular 
sector.  Only  one  of  these,  o,  is  seeii  in  the  figure.  The 
box  is  fixed,  but  it  is  traversed  in  the  centre  by  a  mova¬ 
ble  axis,  to  which  are  fixed  two  circular  screens,  >1  M 
and  P  F,  of  blackened  metal  i  Fig.  84.)  Each  of  these 
screens  is  |*erforated  by  four  apertures  of  the  sam^ 
shape  as  tho-e  in  the  box  ;  but  while  the  latter  corre¬ 
spond  to  each  other,  the  nurtures  of  the  screens  alter¬ 
nate,  so  that  the  open  parts  of  the  one  corresj>ond  to  the 
closed  parts  of  the  other.  The  two  screens,  as  already 
mentioned,  are  placed  in  the  box.  aud  fixed  to  the  axis, 
w  hich  by  means  of  a  train  of  w  heels,  worked  bv  a  han¬ 
dle.  can  be  made  to  turn  with  any  velocity. —  in  order 
to  investigate  the  phosphorescence  of  any  body  by 
means  of  this  instrument,  the  body  is  placed  on  a  stir¬ 
rup  interposed  between  the  two  rotating  screens.  The 
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light  cannot  pass  at  the  same  time  through  the  oppo¬ 
site  apertures  of  the  sides  A  and  B,  because  one  of  the 
closed  parts  of  the 
screen  M  M.or  of  the 
screen  F  P,  is  alwnys 

between  them,so  that 
w  hen  a  body,  o,  is  il¬ 
luminated  by  light 
from  the  other  side 
of  the  api>aratus,  it 
could  not  be  seen  by 
an  observer  looking 
at  the  aperture  o,  for 
then  it  would  be 
masked  by  the  screen 
F  F.  Accordingly, 
w  hen  an  observer  sees 
the  body  a,  it  would 
not  be  illuminated, 
as  the  light  would 
be  intercepted  by 
the  closed  parts  of 
the  screen  M  M.  The  body  a  would  alternately  appear 
and  disappear;  it  would  disappear  during  the  time  of 
its  being  illuminated,  and  appear  when  it  was  no  longer 
8°*  J.he  t,nie  wh,ch  elapsed  between  the  appearance 
and  disappearance  depends  on  the  velocity  of  rotation 
of  the  screeus.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  they  made 
loo  turns  in  a  secoud ;  as  one  revolution  of  the  screens 
is  effected  in  of  a  second,  there  would  be  four  ap¬ 
pearances  during  that  time.  Hence  the  length  of  time 
elapsing  between  the  time  of  illumination  and  of  ob¬ 
servation  would  be  of  y  ijy  of  a  second,  or  0*000$  of 
a  second.— Observations  with  the  phosphoro  scope  are 
made  in  a  dark  chamber,  the  observer  being  on  that 
side  on  which  is  the  w  heel-work.  A  ray  of  solar  or  of 
electric  light  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  s.ihstance  a, 
and  the  screens  being  made  to  rotate  more  or  less 
rapidly,  the  body  a  appears  luminous  by  transparencies 
in  a  continuous  manner,  w  hen  the  interval  between  in¬ 
solation  and  observation  is  less  than  the  duration  of 
the  phosphorescence  of  the  body.  By  experiments  of 
this  kind,  Becquerel  has  found  that  substances  w  hich 
usually  are  not  phosphorescent  become  so  in  the  phos- 
phoro>cope ;  such,  for  instance,  is  Iceland  spar.  Ura¬ 
nium  eomi»ouiids  present  the  most  brilliant  appearance 
in  this  apparatus  ;  they  emit  a  very  bright  luminosity 
when  the  observer  can  see  them  0  003  or  0*004  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  after  insolation.  But  a  large  number  of  bodies 
present  no  effect  in  the  pliosplioroscope ;  for  instance, 
quartz,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  metals,  aud  liquids. 

Pho  to-engrav  ing,  n.  (Arts.)  At  the  end  of  the 
last  and  commencement  of  the  present  century,  etch¬ 
ing  had  already  acquired  high  rank  among  the  Fine 
Arts.  But  since  that  period  other  necessities  have 
arisen.  Etching,  tedious  and  costly  to  print,  could  not 
be  applied  to  works  of  large  circulation,  and  can  only 
be  used  for  those  exceptional  productions,  the  fineness 
and  delicacy  of  which  demand  special  consideration, 
such  as  architectural  subjects,  geographical  maps, 
copies  of  the  great  masters,  Ac.  Engraving  on  wood  is 
much  more  difficult  to  execute,  because,  instead  of 
drawing  a  line  ou  the  varnish  which  covers  t lie  plate 
ol  cop  fie  r  or  steel,  so  as  to  enable  the  acid  to  cat  away 
the  metal,  every  portion  which  the  pencil  of  the 
draughtsman  has  touched  must  he  left  in  relief.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  more  tedious  labor  and  the  talent  re¬ 
quired  to  properly  delineate  the  various  shades,  this  is  I 
the  secies  of  engraving  most  employed  at  present  on  1 
account  of  the  simplicity  of  the  printing.  The  block 
is  placed  in  the  text,  in  the  midst  of  the  types,  aud.the  I 
impression  taken  typographically.  This’  kiud  of  en¬ 
graving  has  made,  during  late  years,  such  progress 
that  it  rivals  etching  in  perfection,  and.  although  the 
first  cost  is  much  higher  —  for  an  equal  excellence  —  it 
is  still  preferred  commercially.  The  work  of  typo¬ 
graphic  engraving  has  been  simplified  by  eating  the 
metal  with  an  acidulated  solution,  but  in  a  contrary 
sense.  The  drawing  is  executed  with  a  pen  on  paper 
specially  prepared, and  with  a  fatty  ink,  and  afterwards 
transferred  by  pressure  to  a  sheet  of  zinc.  The  mor¬ 
dant  spread  over  the  metallic  sheet  only  attaches  the 
places  the  draughtsman  has  left  free.  The  result  con¬ 
sequently  is  that  a  relief  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the 
zinc,  which  is  afterwards  mounted  on  a  block  of  wood 
to  correspond  to  the  height  of  the  types  in  the  midst  j 
of  which  it  is  placed.  However  simple  aud  easy  that ! 
proceeding  may  appear,  it  has  the  serious  incouveni 
ence  of  producing  ouly  a  coarse  picture  on  account  of  | 
the  want  of  fluidity  of  the  ink  employed.  Therefore, 
its  application  is  restricted  to  publications  in  which  j 
rapid  and  cheap  reproduction  is  of  more  consequence! 
than  aitistic  care.  The  transformation  of  ordinary 
photographic  negatives  into  typographic  blocks,  would 
be  an  immense  progress  if  it  could  be  accomplished  per- 1 
fectly.  But  printing  and  photography  only  amalgamate 
with  difficulty.  Long  since,  clever  experiments  have 
produc'd  excellent  results,  but  these  latter  are  still  far 
from  giving  anything  like  those  furnished  by  photog¬ 
raphy  in  the  now  almost  universal  method  of  positive 
proofs  in  the  salts  of  silver,  which  have  arrived  at  an 
incomparable  fineness  and  delicacy  of  tone.  But  also 
what  inconveniences!  The  printing  is  only  effected  by  J 
means  of  complicated  manipulations,  the  proofs  are  not 
always  of  assured  durability,  and  they  cost  a  price 
which  is  only  admissible  in  the  case  of  perfection.  The 
Woodbury  method  is  a  great  improvement,  viz. :  con¬ 
verting  the  negative  on  glass  into  a  metal  block.  A 
proof  is  taken  on  a  sheet  of  gelatine  mixed  with  bi¬ 
chromate  of  potassium  by  the  simple  action  of  light; 
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afterward*,  that  substance,  become  of  a  hard  liorm 
consistence,  U  subjected  to  a  strong  pressure  on  a  plate 
composed  of  lead  and  antimony  nil  which  the  hollows 
and  reliefs  are  aceurately  reproduced.  To  pri:.‘  the 
proofs,  an  ink,  the  basis  of  which  is  gelatine,  is  spread 
over  the  plate  which  is  then  passed  through  a  press; 
the  result  resembles  in  all  res|>ects  a  good  positive  in 
sausof  silver,  because  the  differences  in  relief  have  pro¬ 
duced  varying  thicknesses  in  the  layer  of  ink.  That 
curious  process,  introduced  in  this  country  under  the 
name  of  Photo-relief  Printing,  is  a  notable  Improvement 
since  it  is  a  mechanical  and  not  a  chemical  operation 
lint  the  desideratum  is  lieliography,  producing  a  block 
which  rail  be  printed  with  ordinary  printing-ink  The 
obstacles  aro  serious,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to 
overcome  them  since  the  discovery  of  photography,  and 
only  since  four  or  five  years  1ms  lieliography  occupied 
an  im|Kirtant  place  in  the  art  of  reproduction.  Plates 
of  steel,  copper,  nr  zinc,  are  employed,  the  surface  of 
w  liich  is  perfectly  cleaned  and  on  it  is  poun  d  a  solution 
of  bi-chromated  gelatine;  that  layer,  sensitive  to  light, 
is  exposed  behind  a  rather  hard  photographic  negative 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  an  ordinary  press  ns  for  a  paper 
proof.  Tiie  whites  allow  t lie  gelatine  to  lie  acted  upon, 
while  the  blacks  remain  intact.  An  acid  is  then  applied 
w  hich  acts  only  on  the  parts  affected  by  the  light.  This 
method  gives  a  plate  in  relief,  while  in  etching  a  copy 
in  reverse  has  to  be  taken.  In  the  former  case  the  acid 
should  lie  allowed  to  eat  in  deeply,  while  in  the  latter 
the  surface  should  only  lie  slightly  attacked.  The  great 
difficulty  in  lieliography  is  the  reproduction  of  the  half¬ 
tones.  The  bi-chromated  gelatine  is  acted  upon  with 
an  intensity  equivalent  to  that  of  the  negative,  but  the 
metal,  protected  by  infinitesimally  thin  layers,  is  at¬ 
tached  by  the  acitl  uniformly,  leaving  sometimes  a  space 
of  w  hite  and  at  othersa  blotch  of  Mack,  instead  of  hair- 
tones,  because  the  relief  is  at  the  same  level.  That  de¬ 
fect  is  less  sensible  in  etching  because  a  clever  operator 
is  able  to  graduate  the  action  of  the  acid,  and  the  slight 
relief  produces  in  printing  the  effect  of  aqva-tinta.  In 
order  to  render  all  those  tones,  efforts  have  Iwen  made 
to  cover,  mechanically  or  artificially,  the  metal  plate 
with  granulations  which  soften  the  half-tints.  That 
process,  if  it  improves  the  appearance  of  the  print,  does 
not  render  faithfully  the  original,  aud  thus  detracts 
from  its  merit.  The  cases  of  exceptional  success  by  some 
operators  cannot  lie  regarded  as  having  definitively  in¬ 
troducer!  lieliography  as  a  branch  of  commerce.  While 
waiting  for  patient  researches  of  experienced  photo¬ 
graphers  to  succeed  in  giving  engravings  equal  to  the 
proofs  in  salts  of  silver,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
practical  methods  current,  which  avoid  the  difficulties 
and  only  undertake  subjects  drawn  in  lines.  That  is 
already  an  immense  advantage  as  regards  exactitude, 
rapidity,  and  the  perfection  of  the  execution.  In  fact, 
when  a  drawing  has  been  produced,  it  is  far  more  sim¬ 
ple  to  convert  it  thus  into  an  engraving  than  to  hand 
it  over  first  to  a  draughtsman  and  then  to  an  engraver. 
As  the  camera  offers  the  facility  of  enlarging  or  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  drawings  to  be  copied,  they  can  thus  lie 
adapted  to  the  size  required,  and  if  they  are  too  roughly 
done,  by  diminishing  them  the  sharpness  anil  finish  of 
the  execution  is  improved.  Several  photo-engraving 
processes  are  know  n  under  the  names  of  1‘hiitmgahnn- 
ography,  l%ntn-Wkography,  Phntnglyphic  Engraving,  Ur- 
liotypr,  Hrliography,  Grapliolype,  I  'hoto-gra pi,  otype. 
Photo-printing,  Ac. 

P!i  n  low  <1  i.  of  India,  in  Raj  pool  ana. 

State  of  Jomlpoor,  N.  Lat.  27°  S',  E.  Lou.  72°  28'.  Pop' 
15,000. 

Phj  lloxcra.  (Ol-hfles'ur-ah,)  n.  (Zool.)  See  Grape¬ 
vine  Disease,  p.  1148. 

Pliysiek.  Philip  Sing,  (fiz'Tti.)  an  eminent  American 
surgeon.  B.  in  Philadelphia.  1768,  became  house-surgeon 
at  St.  George's  Hospital.  London,  and  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  in  1792  graduated  in 
medicine  at  Edinburgh.  He  afterwards  practised  with 
siznal  success  in  his  native  city,  becoming  Professor 
of  Surgery  and  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  a  member  of  the  French  Royal  Academy ’of 
Medicine.  D.  1837. 

Plan  k  at. ‘ink.  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Matthews  co. ; 
pop.  2.024. 

Piatra,  (pe-ah'trah,)  a  town  of  Roumania,  in  Moldavia, 
on  the  Bistritsa.  62  in.  W.S.W.  of  Yasgy.  Pop.  11,805. 

Pi  radio.  (  pe-kah'cho ,)  in  yew  Mexico,  a  vill.  of  DoTla 
Alia  co. ;  pop.  210. 

Pick  away,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Shelby  co. ;  )+op.  7*28. 
Pick  ens.  Andrew,  an  American  general,  b.  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  1739.  In  the  war  «*f  the  Revolution  he  acted 
in  conjunction  with  Gen.  Marion  in  carrying  on  a 
guerilla  war  against  the  English  in  S.Carolina,  and  in 
1794  eutered  Congress.  D.  1817. 

Pickens.  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Coffee  co.:  /*>/>.  554. 
Pickens.  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Edgefield  co.:  jyop. 
1.559. 

Pick  ensville,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Pickens  co. ; 
/*>/>.  1.111. 

Pickcnsvillc,  in  South  Carolina,  &  twp.  and  vill.  of 
Pickens  co. ;  pop.  3.164. 

Pickering:.  Charles,  (pi  l 'iir-ivg,)  an  eminent  Ameri 
can  authority  on  natural  history,  b.  in  Susquehanna 
co.,  Pennsylvania,  lw05.  is  author  of  the  well-known 
and  often  republished  Races  of  Man  and  their  Geographic 
oil  Distribution  dec.,  (1848).  i>.  1878. 

Pickering.  John,  an  American  jurist  and  author.  B. 
at  Salem.  Mass.,  1777  ;  i>.  in  1*46.  He  was  first  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  and  produced 
numerous  works. among  which  perhaps  the  most  widely 
known  is  a  Vrtealmlary  of  Americanisms. 

Pick'eriug,  Timotut,  an  American  statesman,  b.  at 
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Salem,  Mass.,  1745,  after  graduating  at  Ilarvard  Coll, 
and  studying  law,  became  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 
in  1775.  In  the  War  of  the  Revolution  he  was  appointed 
adjutant-general,  and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Ger¬ 
mantown  aud  Brandywine.  Elected  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  1777,  he  succeeded  Gen.  Greene  as  quarter- 
master-general  in  1780,  and  in  1794  was  appointed  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War,  and  next  year  Secretary  of  State,  from 
which  he  was  removed  in  1800.  D.  1829. 

Pick  ett's,  in  Kentucky,  &  prec.  of  Ballard  co. ;  p.  1,227. 

Pickett's  Creek,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Harlan  co. ; 
pop.  520. 

Piekettsville,  in  Texas ,  a  vill.  of  Stephens  co. ; 
pop .  115. 

Piok'ney  ville,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Gwinnett  co. ; 
pop.  1,120. 

Pic'uris  Pue'blo,  in  New  Mexico,  a  reservation  of 
Taos  co. ;  pop.  773. 

Piedmont,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Rappahannock  co. ; 
pop.  1,634. 

Piedmont,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  and  vill.  of  Min¬ 
eral  co.;  pop.  1,785. 

Piedra  Blanca,  ( pe-a'drah  bldn'kah,)  a  town  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  prov.  and  20  m.  S.W.  of  the  city 
of  Catamarca.  Pop.  10,000. 

Pi  erce,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Morrison  co. ;  pop.  151. 

Pierce,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Mount  Pleasant  twp., 
Lawrence  co. ;  pop.  432. — A  township  of  Texas  co. ;  pop. 
366. — A  township  of  Stone  co. ;  pop.  781. 

Pierce,  in  Nebraska,  a  N.E.  co.,  cap.  Pierce;  pop.  152. 
— A  township  of  Pierce  co. ;  pop.  152. 

Pi  e  roe's,  in  Tennessee.,  a  dist.  of  Weakley  co. ;  p.  1,558. 

Pierida*,  ( jie-er'e-de,)  n.  pi.  (Zobl.)  A  family  of  diur¬ 
nal  lepidoptera,  comprising  butterflies  which  have  the 
hind  wings  rounded,  and  also  forming  a  gutter  for  the 
reception  of  the  abdomen.  Their  prevailing  colors  are 
white,  orange,  and  sulphur.  The  caterpillars,  found 
upon  clover  and  allied  plants,  are  green,  slightly  downy, 
and  attain  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  then  suspend! 
themselves  by  a  loop  from  the  stem  of  a  plant,  and 
form  a  straw-colored  chrysalis. 

Pier  son's,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Twiggs  co. ;  p.  1,363. 

Pieta,  (pe-a'tah.)  [It.]  (Paint.)  A  name  given  in 
Italy  to  a  picture  representing  the  dead  Saviour,  with 
women  weeping  over  him  or  angels  attending  him. 

Piezometer,  ( pe-2oni'e-lur,)  n.  (Physics.)  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  measuring  the  compressibility  of  fluids.  (Er- 
sted's  instrument,  the  first  by  which  the  compressibility 
of  water  was  satisfactorily  determined,  consisted  of  a 
cylindrical  glass  jar,  into  the  neck  of  which  a  narrower 
cylindrical  tube  of  glass,  open  at  both  ends,  was  firmly 
fixed.  In  this  tube  worked  an  air-tight  piston  by 
means  of  a  screw.  In  the  interior  of  the  jar  was  placed 
a  bottle,  whose  neck  was  drawn  out  into  a  loug  capil¬ 
lary  graduated  tube,  and  alongside  this  bottle  was  sus¬ 
pended  a  cylindrical  tube,  closed  at  the  top,  but  open 
at  the  bottom.  When  the  compressibility  of  any  liquid 
was  to  be  determined,  the  instrument  was  adjusted  in  the 
following  manner:  the  bottle  was  filled  with  the  fluid, 
and  being  replaced  inside  the  jar,  the  latter  was  com¬ 
pletely  filled  with  water  up  to  the  piston  in  the  neck. 
The  liquid  in  the  submerged  bottle,  then  underpressure 
of  the  water  above  it,  fell  slightly  in  the  capillary  tube, 
beiug  kept  from  contact  with  the  water  by  an  air-bub¬ 
ble,  the  motion  of  which  up  or  down,  according  as  the 
pressure  was  less  or  greater,  served  as  an  index  for  read¬ 
ing  off  the  graduation.  The  suspended  tube  alongside 
being  at  first  only  filled  with  air,  the  water  rose  in  it 
to  some  extent,  and  by  graduations  on  the  tube  it  was 
made  to  indicate  the  pressure  in  atmospheres  or  parts 
of  atmospheres.  Pressure  was  now  applied  to  the 
water  in  the  jar  by  screwing  down  the  piston ;  the 
compressed  water  communicated  the  pressure  to  the 
liquid  in  the  bottle  and  to  the  air  in  the  suspended 
tube;  the  desceut  of  the  air-bubble  in  the  former  indi¬ 
cating  the  amount  of  diminution  iu  bulk  the  liquid  had 
undergone  (the  capillary  tube  being  graduated  in  inches 
and  parts  of  inches,  and  each  inch  of  tube  being  known 
to  contain  a  certain  fraction  of  the  contents  of  the  bot¬ 
tle),  while  the  ascent  of  the  water  in  the  suspended 
tube  showed  the  amount  of  pressure  which  had  been 
applied. 

Pigeon  Hill,  (pij'un,)  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of 
Union  co. ;  pop.  236. 

Pigeon  River,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Lake 
Co. ;  pop.  16. 

Pigeon  Roost,  in  Kentucky ,  a  precinct  of  Clay  co. ; 
pop.  610. 

Pisg-  River,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Pittsylvania  co.; 
pop.  2,686. 

Pike,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Elbert  co. ;  pop.  741. 

Pike  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Shannon  co. ; 
pop.  155. 

Pike'ton,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Seal  twp.,  Pike  co.;  p.638. 

Pi ke'vi lie,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Wayne  co. ; 
pop.  1,720. 

Pillibliit,  (pil-le-bit',)  a  commercial  town  of  India, 
N.W.  Provinces,  on  the  Gurrali,  28  m.  N.E.  of  Bareilly. 
It  is  noted  for  its  rice,  the  best  grown  in  India.  Pov. 
26,760. 

Pi 'lot,  in  Town,  a  twp.  of  Iowa  co. ;  pop.  623. 

Pilot,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Surry  co. :  p.  1,311. 

Pilot  Grove.  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Moniteau  col; 
pop  1,021.— A  twp.  of  Cooper  co. ;  pop.  1.086. 

Pilot  Knob,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Simpson  co. ; 
pop.  1.581. 

Pilot  Rock,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Johnson  co  : 
pop.  164. 

Pf,,V'-BFiD?0RI)  TrevyliaV’  an  English  explorer,  b.  at 
Bideford,  1826,  early  entered  the  navy  (iu  which  he  be¬ 
came  a  post-captain),  made  the  voyage  round  the  world 
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in  II.  M.  S.  Herald ,  in  1845-51,  and  was  engaged  from 
first  to  last  iu  the  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  both 
through  Behring’s  Straits  and  Baffin’s  Bay.  He  was 
the  officer  who  reached  the  Investigator ,  and  saved  the 
crew  of  that  ship,  besides  being  the  first  man  who  made 
his  way  from  a  ship  on  the  eastern  to  a  ship  on  the 
western  side  of  the  North-West  Passage.  After  distin¬ 
guishing  himself  in  the  Russian  and  Chinese  wars,  he 
settled  down  to  the  furtherance  of  geographical  enter¬ 
prise,  and  has  since  been  for  some  years  engaged,  in 
conjunction  with  Americau  capitalists,  in  opening  rail¬ 
way  transit  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Nicaragua.  He  is  author  of  The  Gate  of  the 
Pacific  (1863),  ami  Boltings  on  the  Roadside  in  Panama, 
Nicaragua,  and  Mosquito  Territory. 

Pinch'em,  in  Kentucky, a  prec.  of  Clark  co. ;  p.  1,035. 

Pinckney,  Charles  Cotesworth,  ( pingldne ,)  an 
American  statesman,  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  1746.  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Oxford  University,  England.  He  served  as  aid- 
de-camp  to  Gen.  Washington  during  the  opening  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  was  taken  pris¬ 
oner  by  the  British  at  Charleston  in  1780.  Later,  he 
held  a  seat  in  the  Convention  which  met  to  frame  the 
National  Constitution,  and  declined  the  secretaryship 
of  «t?ite  in  1795.  He  was,  in  the  year  following,  ap¬ 
pointed  minister  to  France,  from  which  country  he  was 
dismissed  by  the  Directory  after  a  short  stay.  In  1798 
he  became  a  major-general,  and  in  1800,  as  a  Federalist 
candidate,  unsuccessfully  competed  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  U.  States.  D.  1825. 

Pi  nek 'n ey,  Thomas,  brother  of  the  above,  and  an 
American  soldier  and  diplomatist,  was  b.  at  Charleston 
in  1750.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  became  governor  of  S.  Carolina  in  1787,  and 
minister  to  London  in  1792.  Later  he  filled  the  office 
of  U.  S.  minister  to  Madrid,  where  he  negotiated  the 
Treaty  of  Ildefouso.  I).  1828. 

Pine,  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  White  co.;  pop.  149. 

Pine,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Montcalm  co. ;  pop.  283. 

Pine-Ap'ple,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Wilcox  co. ;  pop. 
1.960. 

Pine  Bluff,  in  Texas ,  a  prec.  of  Freestone  co. ;  pop. 
1,515. 

Pine  City,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Pine  co.;  pop.  220. 

Pine  Creek,  iu  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Madison  co. ; 
pop.  887. 

Pine  Creek,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Carroll  co. ;  pop. 

1 ,969. 

Pine  Flat,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Dallas  co. ;  p.  1,558. 

Pine  Grove,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Rowan  co. ;  pop. 
465. 

Pine  Grove,  in  Nevada,  a  vill.  of  Esmeralda  co. ;  pop. 
305. 

Pine  Grove,  in  Pennsylvania,  &  borough  of  Schuyl¬ 
kill  co. ;  pop.  845. 

Pi  lie  Grove,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Orangeburg  I 
co. ;  pop.  827. 

Pine  Grove,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Hardin  co. ;  pop. 
482. 

Pine  Hill.  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Decatur  co. ;  p.  1,399. 

Pine  Hook,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Lawrence  co. ;  pop. 
407. 


Pine  Knot,  in  Georgia,  &  dist.  of  Chattahoochee  co.; 
pop.  596. 

Pine  Level,  in  Florida,  a  prec.  of  Santa  Rosa  co. ; 
pop.  173. 

Pine  Los-,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Barton  co. ;  pop.  1,199. 

Pine  Or  chard,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Johnson  co. ; 
pop.  474. 

Pine  Spring',  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Sanford  co. ; 
pop.  447. 

Pine  Swamp,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Ashe  co.; 
pop.  409. 

Pine  Tav'ern,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Bullitt  co. ; 
pop.  2,147. 


Pine  Top,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Middlesex  co. ;  pop. 
1,968. 

Pi  lief  u  ek  'ey,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Laurens  co. ;  pop. 
870. 


Pine  ^  alley,  in  New  York,  a  vill.  of  Veteran  and 
Catliu  twps.,  Chemung  co. ;  pop.  260. 

Pine  Valley,  in  Utah  lerritory,  a  prec.  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co.  ;  pop.  326. 

Pine'ville,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Marengo  co.;  pop. 
400. —  A  twp.  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  853. 

Pine  ville,  ill  Louisiana,  a  twp.  and  vill.  of  Rapides 
parish  ;  pop.  2,079. 

Pine  Mood,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Hickman  co .; ! 
pop.  827. 

Pin'ey,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Van  Buren  co. ;  pop.  160. 
—  A  twp.  of  Johnson  co. ;  pop.  176.— A  twp.  of  Madi¬ 
son  co.;  pop.  270. 

Piney,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Crittenden  co. ;  p.  1,335. 

Pi  ney,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Texas  co. ;  pop.  86ti.  —  A 
twp.  of  Oregon  co.  ;  pop.  437. 

Pin«*y,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Ashe  co.;  pop.  830. 

Pilley  Grove,  iu  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Sampson 
co. ;  pop  1 ,776. 

Pin'ey  Moods,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Clinton  co.: 
pop.  1,361. 

Pink  Hill,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Lenoir  co. ; 
pop.  572. 

Pi n 'hook,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Robertson  co. ;  p. 999. 

Pina,  (pe'nah,)  in  California,  a  vill.  of  Placer  co. ;  p.  191. 

Pinos,  ( pe’noz ,)  in  New  Mexico,  a  vill.  of  Taos  co  ■  non 
349.  *  *  1  *  j 

Pi  nos  Al'tos,  in  New  Mexico,  a  vill.  of  Grant  co. ; 
pop.  246. 

Pin'fo.  in  Utah  Territory,  a  prec.  of  Washington  co.  ■ 
pop.  105. 

Pioneer',  in  Idaho  Territory,  a  dist.  of  Boise  co. ;  p.  477 
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Pioneer,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Madison  twp.,  Williams 

co. ;  pop.  338. 

Pioneer  and  Pike's  Peak,  in  Montana  Territory , 

|  a  twp.  of  Deer  Lodge  co. ;  pop.  560. 

Piorry,  Pierre  Adolphe,  ( pe-or’re ),  a  distinguished 
French  physician,  b.  at  Poitiers,  1794,  while  pursuing 
his  professional  labors  at  the  Hopital  de  laCharite.Paris, 
in  1821,  originated  a  new  method  of  percussion,  which  be 
called  percussion  mediate,  it  being  effected  with  a  plate 
of  metal  or  ivory.  This  formed  the  subject  of  a  work 
entitled  Trade  sur  la  Percussion  Mediate,  which  gained 
the  Monthyon  Prize  in  1828.  In  1864  he  became  Clini¬ 
cal  Professor  of  Medicine  at  the  Hotel  Dreu.  Among 
his  more  prominent  works  may  be  mentioned  Traitcde 
Semtiologie  (1836);  De  V  Hcredite  duns  les  Maladies 
(1840) ;  Traite  de  Mtdecine  Pratique  et  de  Pathologic 
(1842);  Discours  sur  V Organisms  le  Vitalisms ,  et  le 
Psych  ism e  (I860),  &c. 

Piper  City,  in  Illinois,  a  vill.  of  Brenton  twp.,  Ford 

co. ;  pop.  302. 

Piper's  Gap,  in  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Carroll  co.;  pop. 

1,605. 

Piqua,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Montgomery  twp.,  Franklin 

co. ;  pop.  2,364. 

Pi  rit  lions,  ( pi-rith'o-Hs.)  (Myth.)  The  son  of  Ixion 
and  king  of  the  Lapithfe,  at  whose  marriage  with  Hip- 
podamia  occurred  the  legendary  and  celebrated  battle 
of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithfe.  He  was  the  friend 
of  Theseus,  and  engaged  with  him  in  many  renowned 
exploits. 

Pitch'er,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Cherokee  co. ;  pop.  144. 
Pitman's  Creek,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Taylor  co.; 

pop.  1,385. 

Pittsburg.  iu  Maryland ,  a  dist.  of  Wicomico  co. ;  pop. 
2,132. 

Pittsburg,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Hardin  co. ;  p.  420. 
Pittsburgh,  in  Georgia  a  dist.  of  Baldwin  co. ;  pop. 
1,208. 

Pix'ley,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Clay  co. ;  pop.  1,517. 

PI  aeer ville,  ( plu'sur-vil.)  in  Idaho  Territory,  a  dist. 
of  Boise  co.  pop.  318. 

Placer  ville.  in  Nevada ,  a  vill.  of  Elko  co. ;  pop.  160. 
Plaeita,  (  plah-se'tuh,)  in  New  Mexico,  a  village  of  Taos 
co. ;  pop.  830. 

Plain,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Wood  co. ;  pop.  1,719. 

Plain  City,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  prec.  of  Weber  co. ; 
pop.  440. 

Plai  n  field.  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Iosco  co. ;  p.  122. 
Plain  Grove,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  twp.  of  Lawrence 
I  co. ;  pop.  775. 

Plain'land,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Monroe  co. :  p.  220. 
Plains,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  6S3. 
Plains,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Rockingham  co. ;  pop. 

3,055. 

Plain'view,  iu  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Saline  co. ;  pop.  450. 
Planotype,  (pldn'o-fip,)  n.  (Engraving.)  The  name 
given  to  a  new  process  of  wood-engraving  described  in 
Dingler’s  Pol y tech nischts  Journal.  The  design  to  he  en¬ 
graved  is  transferred  to  a  block  of  limetree  wood, 
which  is  then  placed  in  a  machine  having  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  carving-machine  (the  shape  of 
which  varies  considerably  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  work),  the  graver  being  kept  red-hot  by  a  gas-jet. 
By  means  of  this  appliance,  the  design  is  gradually 
burnt  into  the  wood.  Figures,  or  letters  of  reference, 
are  impressed  by  means  of  punches.  When  the  whole 
design  has  been  burnt  into  the  wood,  a  cast  in  type- 
metal  is  taken  direct  from  the  block  ;  without  any 
further  preparation  the  cast  may  be  used  for  printing 
from,  like  an  ordinary  stereotype  plate.  It  is  stated 
that  the  wood  does  not  sutler  in  the  slightest  degree 
from  the  heat  of  the  molten  metal,  and  that  even  the 
finest  details  are  faithfully  reproduced. 

Plant,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Pulaski  co.;  pop.  461. 
Plant'er,  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Chicot  co.;  pop.  332. 
Plan t'ers ville,  in  Alubama,  a  twp.  of  Dallas  co. ; 
pop.  854. 

Plantersville,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Fayette  co. ; 

p(rp.  2,436. 

Plaqiiemine,  ( pldk'meen ,)  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of 
Jessamine  co. ;  pop.  680. 

Plath'er’s  Crook,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co.;  pop.  637. 

Platte,  (plat,)  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Benzie  co. ;  pop. 

1 81. 

Platto,  in  Missouri,  a  tw  p.  of  Clay  co. ;  pop.  3,0S5.  —  A 
twp.  of  Clinton  co. ;  pop.  1,631. 

Plate ford,  iu  Nebraska,  a  twp.  of  Sarpy  co. ;  p.  556. 
Plat 'till,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Jefferson  co. ;  p.  1,217. 
Platt  Springs,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Lexing¬ 
ton  co.  :  pop.  579. 

Platto  Valley,  in  Nebraska,  a  twp.  of  Douglas  co. ; 

pop.  631. 

Plow  don's  Mills,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of 

Clarendon  co. ;  pop.  853. 

Ploasant,  (  pliz'dnt,)  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Perry  co.  :  pop. 
655. 

Ploasant,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Barbour  co.;  pop. 
1,395.  —  A  twp.  of  Clay  co.;  pop.  488.  —  A  twp.  of 
Preston  co.;  pop.  1,570. 

Ploasant  Gap,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Bates  co.;  pop. 
1,634 

Pleasant  Grove,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co. ; 

pop.  730  —  A  twp.  of  Limestone  co. ;  pop.  649. 
Pleasant  Grove,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Greenwood 

co. ;  pop.  462. 

Pleasant  Grove,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  John¬ 
ston  co.;  pop.  1,535.  —  A  twp.  of  Handolph  co. ;  pop. 
1,218.  —  A  twp.  of  Alamance  co. ;  pop.  1,246, 

Ploasant  Grove,  iu  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Roane  co. ; 
pop.  1,373. 
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Pleasant  Grove,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  vill.  of  Utah 
co. ;  pop.  930. 

Pleasant  Grove,  in  Virginia*  n  twp.  of  Lunenburg 
co. :  pop.  1,778.  —  A  twp.  of  Norfolk  co. ;  pop.  >,429. 

Pleasant  Hill,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Pike  co. ;  pop. 

A  twp.  ot  Clarke  co. ;  pop.  520.  —  A  twp.  of 
Dallas  co. ;  pop.  2,008.  1 

Pleasant  llill,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Newton  co.  • 
pop.  852. 

Pleasant  Hill,  in  Georgia,  a  (list,  of  Talbot  co.;  pop. 

Pleasant  Hill,  in  Kentucky ,  a  vill.  of  Mercer  co  • 
pop.  362. 

Pleasant  Iff  ill,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Winona  co.  • 
pop.  6 Li. 

Pleasant  llill,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Sullivan  co.;  pop. 
634. 

Pleasant  Hill,  in  Ohio ,  a  vill.  of  Newton  twp.,  Miami 
co.;  pop.  324. 

Pleasant  llill,  in  Oregon ,  a  prec.  of  Lane  co.  \p.  399. 
—  A  prec.  of  Clackamas  co. :  pop.  200. 

Pleasant  Hill,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  co. ;  pop.  1,624. 

Pleasant  .Hound,  in  Minnesota ,a  twp.  of  Blue  Earth 
co. ;  pop.  448. 

Pleasant  Prairie,  iu  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Martin 
co. ;  pop.  40S. 

Pleasant  Ridge,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Greene  co. ; 
/top.  1,547. 

Pleasant  Ridge,  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Franklin 
co. ;  pop.  330. 

Pleasant  Kittle,  in  Maine,  a  plantation  of  Somerset 
co. ;  pop.  135. 

Pleasant  Kite,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Franklin  co. ; 
pop.  1,053. 

Pleasant  Valley,  in  Kansas ,  a  twp.  of  Wilson  co. 

470. 

Pleasant  Valley,  in  Maryland,  a  dist.  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co. ;  pop.  1,183. 

Pleasant  Valley,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Darby  twp., 
Madison  co. ;  pop.  467. 

Pleasant  View,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Macon  co.;  pop. 
K'.*9  — In  Kansas ,  a  twp.  of  Cherokee  co  ;  pop.  971. 

Pleas  anton,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Manistee  co.  • 
pop.  283. 

Pleasanton,  in  Ohio ,  a  vill.  of  Wesley  twp.,  Washi 
ton  co. ;  pop.  109. 

Pleas  an  t  vi lie,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  bor.  of  Venango 
co. ;  )+  p.  1,598. 

Pleasn reville,  ( plezW yUr-vil ,)  in  Kentucky,  a  prec 
ot  Henry  co. ;  pop.  1,172. 

(plf'i'o-ne,)  n.  ( Bot .)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord. 
Orchid  arete.  I  hey 
are  dwarf  epi¬ 
phytal  plants, 
with  handsome 
large  membran¬ 
ous  and  general¬ 
ly  richly-colored 
flowers,  which 
appear  either  be¬ 
fore  the  leaves 
or  after  very 
quickly  decidu¬ 
ous  leaves,  so 
that  the  flower¬ 
ing  plants  are 
leafless.  All  are 
alpine,  and  are 
found  on  t  h  e 
mountains  of  N. 
and  X.  E.  India. 

Plevna,  a  town  of  Bulgaria,  on  the  river  Vid,  abt.  50 
m.  S.  of  the  Danube.  The  Russians  were  defeated  here 
by  the  Turks,  .July  31st,  1877.  and  in  Dec.  the  Turks  in 
turn  were  defeated,  and  their  entire  army  captured. 
Pop.  abt.  14.000. 

Plnyesti.  ( plo-yfs'te,)  a  town  of  Roumania,  in  Walla- 
chia,  on  the  Dimbow,  35  m.  N.E.  of  Bucharest.  It  car¬ 
ries  on  an  extensive  trade.  Pop.  26,468. 

PI n 'inns,  in  California,  a  twp.  of  Plumas  co.;  pop.  640 

PI  ii  me -l»i  rd,  ( Zobl .)  The  common  name  of  Epi- 

niachus,  a  gen.  of  birds  belonging  to  the  lam.  Ctrthiadte , 
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scarcely  excelled  even  by  that  of  birds  of  paradise.  I 
They  are  natives  of  New  Guinea  and  New  Holland. 

They  are  variously  adorned  with  enormously  long  tail- 
leathers,  great  shoulder-tufts  of  broad  feathers,  louse 
downy  plumes,  Ac.  One  species,  E.  albas  (Fig.  86),  has 
remarkable  thread-like  prolongations  of  the  shaft  of 
some  of  its  plumes. 

Uum  Bayou,  in  AiAanstw,  a  twp.  of  Jefferson  co. ;  l'olk. 


—A  twp.  of  Christian  co.;  pnp.  1,243.— A  township  of 
‘•t-  Clair  co. ;  pop.  3  6. — A  twp.  of  Dade  co. ;  poji.  1.453. 
—A  twp.  of  De  Kalb  CO. ;  pop.  957 .—A  twp.  of  Madison 
co.;  pop.  320— A  twp.  of  Nodaway  co. ;  pop.  3  427  —A 
twp.  of  Ray  co. ;  pop.  1,368.- A  twp.  of  Sullivan  co.; 
pop.  1.415.  ’ 

Poll*,  in  Nebraska,  a  central  co.,  cop.  North  Blue  ;  p.  136. 
pop  1  97  '  ‘  - ’  !>  "i  J‘mnsylran>a,  a  twp.  of  Jefterson  co. : pop.  256. 

in  *mu*i"mia' a  ,wp-  °f  l>- 

pLye™?cot‘,;4p,'^<4’)  in  Wt*  Fi^'"<a’a  twp  °f  ^wioMie,  i^wTcLo^ 


Fig.  85.  —  PLEI0NE  MACULATA. 


ot  air  iu  the  cellular  membrane,  rendering  the  part 
swollen,  elastic,  and  crepitating  when  pressed.  It  gen¬ 
erally  arises  from  some  wound  iu  the  lungs  by  which 
the  air  escapes  into  the  cellular  membrane;  and  it  is 
sometimes  the  effect  of  poison. 

I*OOat  i  I'ieo,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Madison  co. ;  p.  919. 

Poeatilico,  iu  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Kanawha  co. ; 
pop.  1,597. 

Pock'et,  in  X.  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Moore  co. ;  pop.  1,362. 

Pot*  o*o ii,  in  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  York  co.  ;  pof.  1,710. 

I^oootalgo,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Beaufort  co. ; 
jtop.  605. 

1*00,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Hancock  co. ;  pop.  872. 
Poggendorff,  Johann  chrimiw.  1  ptg'g'intorf,)  an 
eminent  German  physicist,  b.  at  Hamburg  in  1796,  be¬ 
came  in  1820  Professor  of  Physics  in  Berlin  University, 
and  iu  1838  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Ilis 
first  work,  a  Treatise  on  Voltaic  Electricity ,  particu¬ 
larly  important  through  the  development  ot  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  mul tipi icator  and  its  application,  a  discovery 
which  was  made  simultaneously  by  Schweiger  in  Halle, 
appeared  in  1821.  He  next  undertook  the  editorship 
of  the  A nnalen  der  Physik  und  Chemie ,  a  periodical  of 
great  value,  well  known 


near  Coimbra  in  1699.  He  early  served  for  a  short  tin), 
in  the  army,  and  in  1739  he  was  appointed  envoy-extra¬ 
ordinary  to  England,  and  later  in  the  same  capacity  to 
Vienna.  On  tile  accession  of  Joseph  I.  to  the  throne  in 
1750,  he  made  P.  his  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  The 
administration  of  P.  marks  the  most  glorious  epoch  in 
Portuguese  history :  lie  reorganized  the  army, increased 
the  territorial  domains  ot  the  crown,  encouraged  col¬ 
onization,  lounded  the  Portuguese  East  India  Company 
and  the  Brazilian  Company,  and  introduced  into  Brazil 
the  cultivation  of  coffee,  rice,  sngar,  cotton,  indigo,  and 
cocoa.  Besides  this,  he  added  Paraguay  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  colonies  in  S.  America.  He  also  highly  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  energy  in  restoring  the  citv  of 
Lisbon  after  the  great  earthquake  of  1755.  After  this, 
P .  suppressed  a  revolt  of  the  grandees,  and  in  1759 
caused  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  the  kingdom. 
On  the  death  of  Joseph  I.  in  1777,  the  power  of  P.  camo 
to  a  close,  the  new  sovereign,  Maria  I.,  being  his  hitter 
enemy,  supported  by  the  Jesuits  and  the  Holy  See.  De¬ 
prived  of  his  offices  and  arrested,  P.  narrowly  escaped 
a  death  on  the  scaffold.  Disgusted  w  ith  the  base  treat¬ 
ment  he  had  received,  lie  retired  into  private  life,  and 
D.  at  liis  castle  of  Pombai  in  1782. 

da  ter',)  in  Minnesota,  a 


to  practical  chemists.  His  . . .  . . „ 

Biographical  Outlines  for  a  History  of  the  Exact  Sciences  Pnnilue  tie  Terre  I pom 
(1853)  proved  the  precursor  of  an  important  Biograph-\  tup.  of  Wilkin  co  •  i2p  178 

ica-IUerary  Dictionary  of  the  H, story  of  the  Exact  Pomp  I . iu  Mew  Jersey,  a  township  of  Passaic  co.; 

Sciences.  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  &c\,  m  1858.  Mag-  pop.  1,840. 

netism  and  electricity  have  occupied  the  chief  re-  Ponclialoti In.  ( pon-chnh-too'lah.)  in  Louisiana,  a  vil- 
searches  ot  this  savant,  and  his  discoveries  have  been  lage  of  Tangipahoa  parish  :  pop  320. 
of  great  benefit  to  science.  D.  at  Berlin,  Jan.,  1877.  I’ond.  iu  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Winston  co.  •  pop  411 
I  ogo  nia*.  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  acanthropterous  Pond.  in  Kentucl y,  a  prec.  of  Pike  co. ;  pop.  1,088.  * 
fishes,  family  ot  Scieuidx  ( q .  i\,  p.  2307  i,  having  two  Point,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Franklin  co  ;  imp  030 
dorsal  fins  one  ot  them  deeply  notched.  They  are  Pontl  Pity,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  \\  allace  co.  ;' pop'  40 
found  on  the  coasts  ot  warm  countne^  and,  from  the  Pond  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Jackson  i co.; 
sound  they  emit,  are  called  Drumfish.  They  are  excel- 1  prrp.Tll. 


lent  table  fish,  and  sometimes  weigh  over  100  lbs.  each. 

Poinsett.  Joel  Roberts  (poin'set.)  an  Am.  statesman. 
b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  1779,  was  minister  to  Mexico  in 
1825,  became  the  leader  in  Congress  of  the  Union  party 
against  the  Nullificationists,  and  iu  1837  became  secre¬ 
tary  of  war  under  Van  Buren.  D.  1851. 

I*oint,  in  Ark.,  a  twp.  of  Woodruff  co. ;  in  Ky.,  a  prec. 
of  Henderson  co. ;  a  prec.  of  Pulaski  co. 

Poi**on,  Simeon  Denis,  ( pwaw-son',)  a  distinguished 
Freuch  geometer,  b.  at  Pithiviere,  1781.  He  early 
manifested  scientific  abilities  of  the  highest  order;  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Bureau  of  Longitude 


i  precinct  of  Utah  co. ; 


Pond  Crock,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Greene  co.;p.  882. 
Pomi  Crook,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist. of  Roane  co. ;  p.  526. 
Pond  Spr  illg,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Walker  co. ;  pop. 
1,150. 

Pond  town,  in  Utah  Territory,  j 
pop.  353. 

IN* n tine,  ( p6nfte-dk.)  in  Xew  York,  a  village  of  Evans 
twp.,  Erie  co. ;  pop.  100. 

1*01110(00.  ( pon'to-iok,)  in  Mississippi ,  a  vill.  of  Ponto¬ 
toc  co. ;  pop.  384. 

Poor  IE on*e,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Richmond  co. ;  pep. 
854. 


in  1808, 

“  member  of  the  Institute  in  1812,  and  was  created  a  Pop  Castle,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Putnam  co  •  p  532 

peer  ot  France  in  1837.  During  many  years  lie  held  Pope  llill,  iu  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Jefferson  co.;  von 

the  professorship  of  mechanics  in  the  Faculty  of  Sci-I  3.156. 

ences.  and  his  researches  in  statistical  electricity  and  Pope**,  in  Geonria,  a  dist.  of  Jones  co. :  pop.  200. 
magnetism  entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  Pop  lar,  iu  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Orangeburg  co. ; 

principal  founders  of  the  science  of  mathematical  pnjt.  730. 

physics.  His  published  works  are  numerous  and  valua-  Poplar  Crook,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec. of  Knox  co.;  pop. 
ble,  the  principal  of  them  being  Sur  V  InvuriabUUt  des\  1,113. 

Poplar  Flat,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Lewis  co. ;  p.  738. 
l*oplar  Grove,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Owen  co. ; 
pop  1,340. 


D. 


Fig.  86.  —  plumf.-bird,  ( Epimachus  albus.) 


Mogens  Mouvements  des  grands  Axes  l*lanttaires. 

1840. 

Pojaoquo  Puoblo.  ( po-hp-n'ka,)  in  Xew  Mexico,  a 
reservation  of  Santa  Fe  co. ;  pop.  397. 

Po  key,  in  Xorth  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Edgecombe  co. : 
pop.  1.281. 

Pola,  f  po'lah,)  the  most  important  naval  station  of 
Austria,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  havens  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  belongs  to  the  margraviate  of  Istria.  The  town 
occupies  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Adriatic  Sea,  75 
m.  by  sea  S.  of  Trieste.  The  bay  is  thoroughly  shel¬ 
tered,  and  is  spacious  enough  to  accommodate  the 
largest  fleet.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  bastioned 


Poplar  Grove,  iu  Tennessee,  a.  dist.  of  Warren  co. ; 
pop.  641. 

INiplar  Ridge,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Madison  co. ; 
pop.  611. 

Poplar  Spring*,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Tallapoosa 
co. ;  pop.  ♦  38. 

Poplar  Spring*,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Banks  co. ; 

pop.  509. —  A  dist.  of  Clayton  co. ;  pep.  1,511. 

Poplar  Spring*,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Henderson 
co. ;  pop.  450. 


A  femple  and  several  ancient  gates  are  also  extant. 
Polanil,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Buena  Vista  co. ;  pop.  60. 
Polk.  Leonidas,  an  American  prelate-militant,  b.  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  1806,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1827. 
Taking  holy  orders  in  1831,  he  became,  ten  years  later. 
Bishop  of  Louisiana.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War  in  1861,  he  abandoned  the  pastoral  staff  for  the 
sword,  by  becoming  a  major-general  in  the  Confederate 
army.  In  Sept,  of  same  year  he  took  Columbus,  Ohio  ; 
commanded  a  division  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  1862,  held 
a  lieutenant-general’s  command  at  that  of  Stone  River, 
1863,  and  commanded  a  corps  at  Chickamauga  in  Sept, 
following.  Killed  inaction  in  Georgia.  June.  1864. 
bnt  exhibiting  points  of  resemblance  both  to  honey-1  Polk,  in  Florida,  an  E.  co..  cap.  Fort  Mead;  pop  3,169. 
sin  kers  and  to  bird*  of  paradise.  The  bill  is  slender  Polk,  in  Missouri,  a  twj*.  of  Adair  co. :  pop  769. — A  twp. 
and  arched.  The  plumage  is  magnificent  and  gorgeous,  J  of  Atchison  co. ;  pop.  562. — A  twp.  of  Cass  co. ;  p.  1,367.  j 


walls,  is  protected  by  numerous  batteries,  and  is  over-  I’oplar  Tent,  in  Xorth  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Cabarrus 
looked  by  the  citadel  by  which  it  and  the  bay  are  com-  co. ;  prtp.  1,286. 

manded.  I*.,  a  very  ancient  town,  is  said  to  have  been  Poplar  Top,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Maury  co. ;  pop. 
founded  by  the  Colchians,  who  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  2,023. 

Jason.  It  was  destroyed  by  Julius  Ca*sar,  but  rebuilt  Poplar  I'  nion.  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Hickman  co. ; 
by  Augustus  at  the  request  of  his  daughter  Julia,  on  pop.  333. 

which  account  it  was  named  Pietas  Julia.  In  ancient  Pop  lin**  C’ro*s  Road*,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of 
times  it  had  30,000  inhabitants,  and  was  a  station  of  the  Bedford  co. ;  pop.  1,757. 

Roman  fleet.  It  contains  numerous  and  interesting  Pop  ular  Cove,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Fentress  co. ; 
Roman  remains,  among  which  are  a  beautiful  and  well-  pop.  537. 

preserved  amphitheatre,  436  feet  long,  and  346  broad.  Pordenone,  ( pdr-da-no'na,)  Lane.  Portns  Xaonis ,) 


flourishing  manufacturing  town  ofN.  Italy,  in  Venetia, 

|  prov.  Udine,  on  the  Noncello,  40  m.  N.N.E.  of  Venice. 
l‘op.  8,000. 

Porta.  Giacomo  della,  (pdr'tah,)  an  Italian  sculptor  and 
architect,  b.  at  Milan,  1525,  constructed  at  Rome  the 
gateway  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  the  College  della 
Sapienza,  and  was  employed  in  the  completion  of  the 
basilica  and  dome  of  St.  Peter’s.  D.  abt.  1  <  00. 

Por  ta,  Giambattista  della,  an  Italian  scientist,  b.  at 
Naples.  1540,  did  much  to  advance  the  progress  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  invented  the  camera  obscura, 
D  1615. 

Por  tage,  in  Utah  Territoiy,  a  prec.  of  Box  Elder  ce. ; 

pop.  158. 

Port age  do*  Sioux.O«-oo^  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  and 
vill.  of  St.  Charles  co. ;  pop.  1,861. 
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Port  Discov'ery,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  precinct 
of  Jefferson  co. ;  pop.  152. 

Por  ter,  Noah,  an  eminent  American  psychologist,  u  at 
Farmiugtou,  Conn.,  1811,  became  in  1846  prof,  of  moral 
philosophy  and  metaphysics  in  Yale  Coll.  Ilis  work,  The 
Human  Intellect ,  with  an  Jnt  rod  action  upon  Psychology 
ami  the  Soul ,  reached  a  second  edition  in  1869,  the  year 
following  i ts  publication. 

Port  or.  William  D.,  an  American  commodore,  b.  in 
New  Orleans,  18t>9,  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  in  1823,  and 
in  1861  took  command  ou  the  iron -clad  Essex  on  the 
Mississippi,  with  which  he  rendered  able  service  at  Fort 
Henry,  besides  destroying  the  formidable  Confederate 
ram  Arkansas.  D  1864. 

Porter,  in  Michigan ,  a  twp.  of  Midland  co. ;  pop.  82. 

Porter,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Christian  co  ;  p>p.  959. 

Portor,  in  Nebraska ,  a  twp.  of  Richardson  co.  ;p.  219. 

Porter,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  twp.  of  Pike  co. ;  pop.  102. 
—  A  twp.  of  Schuylkill  co.;  jx>p.  1.167. 

Porter's,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Montgomery  co. ;  pop. 
1,564. 

Porter's  Station,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Henry  co. ; 
pop.  563. 

Port  10 wen,  ( yoo'en ,)  in  New  York,  a  vill.  of  Esopus 
twp.,  Lister  co.;  pop.  1,251. 

Port  tiiain  ble.  in  Washington  Territory ,  a  village  of 
Kitsap  co. ;  pop.  326. 

Portland  t'ement.  ( Engineering .)  The  history  of 
the  Portland  cement  industry  dates  back  to  the  year 
1824.  In  that  year,  Joseph  Aspden,  a  mason  in  Leeds, 
England,  after  many  fruitless  experiments,  succeeded 
in  producing  by  artificial  means  a  cement  which,  when 
hardened,  attained  the  appearance  and  properties  of 
the  celebrated  Portland  stone,  from  which  the  most 
magnificent  edifices  of  England  have  been  erected.  The 
inventor  gave  to  his  product  the  name  of  P.  C.,  in 
order  to  indicate  that  it  equalled  the  Portland  stone  in 
color  and  durability.  When  we  learn  that  this  stone 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  building 
materials,  the  name  given  by  Aspden  to  bis  cement 
might  be  considered  too  assuming  ;  yet  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  a  very  appropriate  one,  and  that  the  cement 
thus  produced  artificially  is  capable  of  fulfilling  all  that 
its  name  promises.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  adopted 
for  all  hydraulic  mortars  of  a  like  nature,  whether 
quarried  or  obtained  by  artificial  means.  Soon  after  its 
discovery,  large  establishments  were  founded  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  cement,  and  England  supplied  the 
market  for  a  long  time  exclusively.  Within  the  past 
twenty  years,  however,  this  industry  has  gained  a 
strong  foothold  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  especially 
in  Germany  and  France,  and  has  been  constantly  ex¬ 
panding  since  that  time.  More  recently  P.  C.  factories 
have  been  erected  in  the  interior  of  Russia.  To  give  a 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  rapid  advance  in  the  use  of 
this  cement,  we  mention  that  one  single  English  firm 
has  delivered  since  the  year  1846  nearly  1, 000,000  tons 
from  their  works,  and  the  oldest  German  factory  has 
manufactured  and  supplied  the  market  with  several 
hundred  thousand  tons.  The  manufacture  of  Portland 
and  other  cements  Inis  also  become  an  important  branch 
of  industry  in  this  country.  At  Kalamazoo,  Michigan, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  an  excellent  P.  C.  is  now  made. 
Other  varieties  of  artificial  building-stone  have  been 
successfully  made  in  the  U.  S.  Fully  nineteen-twen¬ 
tieths  of  all  the  P.  C.  made  at  the  present  day  is  arti¬ 
ficial.  Prepare'!  at  a  high  temperature,  it  is  a  sharp, 
crystalline  powder  of  a  more  or  less  dark-gray  color, 
mostly  a  greenish  tint,  and  of  a  high  specific  gravity. — 
As  water-mortar  P.  C.  takes  the  highest  rank,  which  is 
due  to  the  following  reasons.  Being  prepared  of  an 
artificial  mixture  of  clay  and  carbonate  of  lime,  of 
known  composition,  a  product  of  uniform  quality  may 
readily  be  obtained.  It  possesses  a  higher  specific  grav¬ 
ity  than  the  best  natural  hydraulic  cements  (Roman 
cement).  Having  more  weight  for  the  same  volume, 
the  P.  C.  furnishes  a  denser,  more  solid,  and  durable 
mortar.  Being  more  compact,  it  absorbs  moisture  and 
carbonic  acid  in  a  considerably  less  degree,  and  hence 
is  less  liable  to  spoil  than  the  ordinary  hydraulic 
cements.  It  sets  slowly,  and  may  therefore  be  very  con¬ 
veniently  and  safely  handled.  Being  the  most  water- 
resisting  mortar,  P.  C.  is  now  employed,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  nearly  all  other  mortars,  in  the  construction  of 
harbors,  breakwaters,  canals,  aqueducts,  bridges,  and 
foundations  of  every  description.  There  are,  indeed,  few 
of  the  above  engineering  enterprises  now  carried  on  in 
which  /*.  C.  is  not  used.  It  is  useful  not  only  where  water 
demands  its  application,  but  it  is  also  capable  of  replac¬ 
ing  natural  stone  for  superstructures  in  most,  not  to  say 
in  all,  instances.  Like  the  English  Portland  stone  of  the 
quarries  of  Purbeck,  the  indurated  cement  acquires  in 
its  best  quality  a  hardness  and  durability  not  inferior 
to  the  most  valued  limestones  of  the  oldest  formations. 
Like  the  former,  it  is  ot  a  fine-grained  texture  ;  and  of¬ 
fering  no  cleavage  whatever,  it  yields  evenly  to  the 
chisel.  While  still  soft,  it  can  be  cast  in  proper  moulds, 
and  adapted  to  any  desired  form.  In  his  excellent 
treatise  on  hydraulic  cements,  Prof  Michaelis  says  very 
appropriately :  “  For  all  constructions  in  water,  hy¬ 
draulic  cement  is  one  of  the  most  essential  requisites. 
Only  by  using  large  and  carefully  hewn  building-stones, 
which  would  not  require  any  cementing,  it  would  he 
possible  to  build  under  water  without  having  recourse 
to  this  cement.  But  the  great  cost  and  the  difficulty  in 
the  execution  of  this  method  would,  most  undoubtedly, 
reduce  the  number  of  such  constructions  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Where,  for  instance,  we  now  see  imposing 
light-houses  boldly  defying  the  threatening  pressure 
of  the  waves,  the  mariner  might  be  exposed  to  all  the 
dangers  of  the  coast  without  a  warning  signal  or  a 


guiding  beacon  ;  where  splendid  ports  with  massive 
docks  and  bulwarks  most  effectually  protect  trade  and 
commerce  against  the  indomitable  nature  of  a  powerful 
element,  we  would  probably  find  no  trace  of  the  lively 
intercourse  and  international  commerce  which  animate 
our  principal  seaports,  had  not  human  skill  and  in¬ 
genuity  found  means  to  replace  by  art  what  nature  has 
either  refused  or  granted  at  a  few  exceptional  places.” 
It  is  evident  that,  when  the  moulds  are  once  made,  or¬ 
namental  work  of  the  most  elaborate  design  may  be 
thus  produced  at  a  cost  little  more  than  that  of  the 
simplest  blocks.  It  may  be  justly  said  that  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  P.  C.  is  to  sculpture  and  architecture  what  pho¬ 
tography  is  to  the  arts  of  drawing  and  painting.  Among 
other  uses  of  P.  C,  wc  may  mention  that  it  is  largely 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ashlars,  caps,  corner- 
blocks,  keys,  «&c.,  which  are  executed  for  one-half  or 
one-third  the  rates  usually  paid  in  this  market  for 
blocks  of  cut  brownstone  of  corresponding  shapes.  Flag¬ 
ging  is  also  executed  cheaper  in  this  cement  and  as 
good  as  the  best  of  stone.  For  flooring  in  damp  and 
wet  cellars,  granaries,  in  courts,  stables,  coach-houses, 
breweries,  and  distilleries,  there  is  no  material  equal  to 
P.  C.  Finally,  there  may  be  produced  in  this  cement 
artificial  rocks,  grottoes,  inclosures  for  wells  and 
springs,  as  well  as  cataracts  for  parks,  gardens,  and 
hot  houses.  Parks  which  present  not  a  single  natural 
rock  can  thus  be  supplied,  within  a  few  weeks’  time  if  re¬ 
quired,  with  the  most  picturesque  rock  work  formations. 

Portland,  in  Ark.,  a  twp.  of  Ashley  co.  —  in  W.  V,  a 
twp.  of  Prestou  co. 

Port  Poini.  in  D4.,  a  vil.  of  New  Castle  co. 

Port  Kicli'iiioml,  in  N.  Y.,  a  vil.  of  Richmond  co. 

PortH'inoiit li.  in  Mich.,  a  twp.  and  vil.  of  Bay  co. 

Port  Sul  livan,  in  Texas,  a  prec.  of  Milam  co. 

l*o rt  Wastl'ingtoii,  in  N.  Y.,  a  vii  of  Queens  co. 

Pos'moiii  Trot,  in  Tcnn.,  a  dist.  of  Benton  co. 

Post  Oak,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Johnson  co. 

Post  Oak  .Springs,  in  Tam.,  a  dist.  of  Roane  co. 

Post-Office.  IVag  ress  of  the  American  Post- Office,  from\ 
an  Abstract  of  former  I*ostal  Laws  of  the  United  States. — 
Act  Feb  20, 1779:  For  every  single  letter  over  30  miles, 
and  not  exceeding  60  miles,  8  cts. ;  60  miles,  and  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  100  miles,  10  cts.;  100  miles,  and  not  exceeding 
150  miles,  12%  cjts.;  150  miles,  and  not  exceeding  200 
miles,  15  cts. ;  200  miles,  and  not  exceeding  250  miles.  17 
cts. ;  250  miles,  and  not  exceeding  350  miles,  20  cts. ;  350 
miles,  and  not  exceeding450 miles, 22 cts.;  450  miles, and, 
beyond  this  distance  25cts. ;  double  letter,  double  the 
said  rate:  triple  letter,  triple  the  said  rate.  Packages  to 
pay  at  the  rate  of  four  single  letters  for  each  ounce. — 
Act  Ftb.  20,  1792:  Letters  and  packets  to  and  from  the 
following,  free,  viz.:  President  of  the  U.  S.,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent.  Members  of  Congress.  Executive  Departments,  Cab¬ 
inet  officers,  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Printers  of  newspapers  authorized  to  send  one  paper  to 
every  other  printer  of  a  newspaper  in  the  U.  S.  free  of 
postage. — Act  Mar.S,  1797  :  Letters  and  packets  toGeorgo 
Washington,  President  of  tin*  U.  S..  and  after  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  term  of  office,  and  during  his  life,  free. — Act 
Mar.  2,  1799:  Establishes  a  general  Post-Office  at  the 
seat  of  government.  Every  letter  or  single  sheet  of  pa¬ 
per  conveyed,  not  exceeding  40  miles,  8  cts. ;  over  40  and 
not  over  99  miles,  10  cts. ;  over  90  miles  and  not  over  150 
miles,  12%  cts. ;  over  150  and  not  over  340, 17  cts. ;  over 
300  miles  and  not  exceeding  500  miles,  20  cts.;  over  500 
miles,  2b  cts.  Don  tile  letter,  or  two  pieces  of  paper, 
double  rates.  Postage  ou  newspapers.  1  cent  each  for 
not  more  than  lOOtniles,  1%  fur  greater  distance. — Apr. 
3:  Confers  banking  privilege  to  Martha  Washington 
during  her  life. — Mar.  3:  Dropor  local  letters  delivered 
at  the  post-office,  1  cent  each.—  Act  Aug.  6,  1846:  After 
Jan.  1, 1847,  postage  shall  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver  only, 
or  in  Treasury  notes  of  the  U.  S—  Act  Mar.Z, 1847  :  Let¬ 
ter. ,  newspapers,  and  packets,  not  exceeding  1  ounce  in 
weight,  directed  to  any  soldier  of  the  army  of  the  U.  S. 
in  Mexico,  shall  be  conveyed  in  the  mail  free  of  postage. 
— J/ar.3,  1851:  After  June  30,  every  single  letter,  not 
exceeding  3,000  miles,  prepaid  postage,  3  cts. :  not  pre¬ 
paid, 5  cts.;  for  any  greater  distance,  double  these  rates. 
— Mar.  3,  18»>5:  Every  single  letter,  not  exceeding  3,000 
miles,  3  cts.;  for  any  greater  distance,  10  cts.— Act  Mar. 
3,  1863:  Fixes  the  rate  on  domestic  letters,  each  %  oz. 
3  cts. — Act  Mar.  li,  1865:  Fixes  the  prepaid  postage  on 
drop-letters  at  all  the  offices,  except  free  delivery,  at  1 
cent. — Act  Jan.  31,  1873:  Abolishes  the  franking  privi¬ 
lege  after  July  1,  1873.— Act  Mar.  3,  1S73:  Repeals  alter 
June  30,  1873,  all  laws  permitting  the  transmission  by 
mail  of  any  free  mat  ter  whatever. — Act  Mar.  3, 1879,  and 
now  in  operation,  repealed  all  laws  relating  to  classifi¬ 
cation  of  mail  matter  and  rates  of  postage,  and  separates 
all  mail  matter  into  lour  classes.  1st  class:  Written 
matter,  including  manuscript  matter  of  all  kinds  unac¬ 
companied  by  proot-shcets,  3  cents  per  each  half  ounce. 
2d  class:  Regular  publications  from  publishers  to  act¬ 
ual  subscribers,  including  sample  copies,  2  cents  per  lb. 
3d  class:  All  printed  matter,  books,  newspapers,  man¬ 
uscript  accompanied  by  proof-sheets,  invoices,  state¬ 
ments  of  accounts,  unreceipted  bills,  bills  of  lading  and 
printed  commercial  papers  generally,  1  cent  for  each 
b  ounces,  in  unsealed  envelopes.  4th  class:  Merchan¬ 
dise,  1  cent  per  ounce.  There  is  no  limit  of  weight  for 
single  yols.  ot  books,  other  third  and  fourth  class  mat¬ 
ter  is  limited  to  4  pounds— The  number  of  adhesive 
postage-stamps  issued  during  1872  was  541,455,070  rep¬ 
resenting  $15,840,619;  stamped  envelopes,  plain’  58- 
276,500,  representing  $1,663,196.50;  stamped  envelopes 
“request,”  46,825,000,  representing  $1,391,630;  news¬ 
paper  wrappers,  8,824,260,  representing  $175,152.60; 
and  the  whole  number  of  stamps,  stamped  envelopes’ 
and  newspaper  wrappers  was  655,380,820,  of  the  aggre- 
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gate  value  of  $19,070,628.  The  increase  in  value  over 
the  previous  fiscal  year  has  been  $2,441,076.75.— There 
were  in  the  service  of  the  department  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1872,  5,544  contractors  tor  the  transportation  of 
the  mails  on  public  routes.  There  were  at  the  close  of 
the  year  2,325  “special  ”  offices,  each  with  a  mail  carrier 
whose  pay  from  the  department  is  not  allowed  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  net  postal  yield  of  the  office.  Of  public  mail 
routes  in  operation  there  were  7,259,  aggregating  in 
length  251,398  miles,  in  annual  transportation  114,9S4,- 
322  miles,  and  in  annual  cost  $12,572,264.  Adding  the 
compensation  of  railway  post-office  clerks,  route  agents, 
mail-route  messengers,  local  agents,  mail  messengers, 
and  baggage-masters  in  charge  of  registered  packages, 
amounting  to  $2,206,944,  the  aggregate  annual  cost  was 
$14,799,208.  There  was  an  increase  over  the  preceding 
year  in  length  of  routes  of  13.030  miles;  in  annual 
transportation  7,411,528  miles ;  and  in  cost,  $1,042,869. 
Adding  the  increased  cost  for  railway  post-office  clerks, 
route,  local  and  other  agents  $331,418,  the  total  increase 
in  cost  was  $1,374,289.  The  railroad  routes  have  been 
increased  in  length  8.077  miles,  and  in  cost  $777,792. 
The  expense  for  new  railroad  service  may  be  set  down 
at  $422,937.  being  an  average  cost  of  $52.36  per  mile 
per  annum.  —  The  number  of  complaints  of  missing 
letters  during  the  year  was  4,898,  of  which  2,305  were 
registered  and  2,593  unregistered,  containing  bonds, 
drafts,  and  currency  to  the  nominal  amount  of  $235,- 
479.84.  Of  registered  letters,  839  were  accounted  for, 
and  only  172  have  been  reported  as  actual!}  lost.  The 
remaining  cases  were  in  the  hands  of  special  agents  for 
investigation.  For  violation  of  the  postal  laws,  196 
persons  have  been  arrested,  of  whom  69  have  been  con¬ 
victed  and  sentenced  to  different  degrees  of  punish¬ 
ment,  and  ot  the  remainder  some  have  been  discharged 
and  others  were  awaiting  trial.  —  The  total  number  of 
letters  exchanged,  during  the  year,  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  was  24,862,500,  an  increase  of  4,066,50*2  over  the 
number  reported  for  1871.  Of  this  number,  12.774,064 
were  sent  from,  and  11,588.436  were  received  in,  the 
United  Stales.  The  cost  of  the  United  States  trans¬ 
atlantic  mail  steamship  service  for  the  year  187*2  was 
$220,301.70,  being  an  increase  of  $46, 163.31  over  the  cost 
of  the  same  service  for  the  year  1871.  The  total  cost 
of  the  United  States  ocean  mail  steamship  service  for 
the  year  1872  (including  $725,000  paid  from  special  ap¬ 
propriations  for  steamship  service  to  Japan  and  China, 
to  Brazil  and  to  the  Sandwirh  Islands)  was  $1,0*27,020.97. 
Total  revenue,  P.  O  dep’t,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  3o,  1879,  $30,041,982;  expenses,  $33,073,437.  show¬ 
ing  a  deficit  of  $1,600,000  less  than  previous  year.— 
The  number  of  departmental  offices  ami  employes 
in  June,  1872,  was  346,  and  the  number  of  other 
officers  aud  agents  of  the  servico  was  44,655. —  The 
number  of  dead  letters  received  at  the  dead-letter 
office  during  the  year  was  4,241,374,  of  which  3,- 
996,714  were  domestic,  and  *244,660  foreign. —  The 
number  of  money-order  post  offices  in  operation  was 
2,775.  The  number  of  money-orders  issued  was  2,573,- 
349,  of  the  value  of  $48,615,532.72.  The  payments 
reached  $48,419,644 .97,  leaving  an  excess  of  issues  over 
payments  of  $95,887.75.  The  fees  reached  $350,285.66. 
The  increase  over  the  previous  year  in  the  value  of  the 
issues  was  $6,351,414.69,  or  15  per  cent  ;  in  payments, 
$6,392,308.66,  or  15*2  per  cent.;  and  in  tees  of  $54,- 
999.51.  or  18%  per  cent.  The  receipts  of  the  domestic 
money-order  system  w  ere  $360,4 99.40 ;  expenditures, 
$244,521.63;  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures.  $105,- 
977.77.  The  Postal  Union  Treaty  of  Berne  is  now'  re¬ 
placed  by  the  Universal  Postal  Union  made  at  Paris  in 
1878.  The  territory  of  the  union  is  much  enlarged,  and 
now  embraces  almost  the  whole  civilized  world.  The 
rate  on  prepaid  letters  is  5  cents  per  15  grams  or  half 
ounce ;  if  not  prepaid,  10  cents.  Postgl  cards  2  cents,  and 
2  cents  for  each  newspaper  uot  exceeding  4  ounces  in 
weight. 

Pota'lo  Disease,  or  Potato  Murrain.  (Agric.)  A 
formidable  disease  in  potatoes  which  appeared  first  in 
Germany  in  1842.  In  1844  it  broke  out  in  Canada  and 
t lie  U.  Slates,  and  all  at  once  proved  very  destructive. 
In  1845,  it  was  first  noticed  in  England,  w  here  it  made 
its  appearance  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  But  during  that 
year  its  ravages  were  considerable  in  the  Brit.  Islands; 
much  more  so  in  the  year  following,  when  the  Irish 
famine  was  the  consequence,  and  in  the  same  year  it 
prevailed  very  extensively  over  almost  all  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  disease  has  been  equally  bad  in  1860  as  it 
was  on  its  first  appearance,  and  since  that  time  it  oc¬ 
casionally  breaks  out  fearfully  in  particular  localities. 
No  fully  satisfactory  theory  as  to  its  cause  or  origin 
has  been  proposed.  That  it  has  long  existed  in  the 
western  parts  of  America  may  probably  be  true,  as  has 
been  alleged,  although  the  distinction  between  it  and 
other  diseases  of  the  potato  might  not  perhaps  be  noted 
with  sufficient  care ;  but  even  this  would  not  account 
for  its  sudden  appearance  and  terrible  devastation  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Many  observers  ascribed  it  to 
insects  and  acari,  some  even  to  infusoria  in  the  tissues, 
but  the  presence  of  some  of  these  was  found  to  be  con¬ 
stant,  and  they  appeared  therefore  rather  to  be  the  con¬ 
sequences  than  the  cause  of  the  disease.  It  is  other¬ 
wise  with  the  fungus,  Botrytis  infestans,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  present,  although  probably,  like  other  parasites, 
it  generally  attacks  an  already  weakened  plant.  The 
disease  generally  first  appears  in  the  leaves,  and  thence 
extends  to  the  tubers;  although  it  lias  been  sometimes 
observed  to  appear  in  the  tubers  of  some  of  the  early 
kinds  of  which  the  leaves  have  perished  before  the 
season  when  it  breaks  out.  It  sometimes  also  lies  dor¬ 
mant  in  the  tubers  for  months,  so  that  after  being 
stored  apparently  sound  in  autumn,  they  become  dis 
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casod  in  the  following  spring.  When  the  disease  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  growing  plant,  brown  spots  are  first  to  be 
noticed  oil  the  margins  ut  the  leaves,  corrugating  the 
leaves  as  they  spread.  Very  rapid  extension  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  and  decay  of  the  leaves  and  stalks  often  ensue.  It 
is  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  that  the  Botrytia  is 
found;  it  abounds  also  in  the  diseased  tubers,  which 
when  cut,  produce  an  abundant  crop  of  it  from  the 
fresh  surface,  and  it  sometimes  vegetates  even  from  the 
natural  surface.  The  same  fungus  has  l.eeu  found  in 
the  berries  of  the  tomato  when  diseased,  and  on  the 
leaves  of  other  plants  of  the  natural  order  Xolanaceu, 
but  never  ou  any  plant  not  of  that  order.  The  starch 
granules  which  exist  within  the  cells  of  potatoes  seem 
not  to  be  affected  by  that  potato  disease,  but  remain 
unaltered  m  quality,  so  that  as  good  potato  starch  is 
made  from  unsound  as  from  sound  tubers.  The  Prus¬ 
sian  Agricultural  Academy  has  been  occupied  since 
18U3  iu  making  laborious  investigations  into  the  mode 
of  propagation  and  possible  prevention  of  the  potato 
disease  A  report  of  operations  has  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  following  points, 
among  others,  may  he  considered  as  finally  determined  : 
First,  A  relationship  and  connection  between  the  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  leaf  and  of  the  tuber,  and  the  fact  that  the 
potato-fungus  is  the  cause  of  the  wet-rot  of  the  potato. 
Second,  The  wintering  of  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus 
iu  the  diseased  tubers  is  considered  well  established  and 
as  needing  uo further  verification.  The  mode  of  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  the  disease,  however,  is  considered  as  requir¬ 
ing  additional  investigation,  including  the  development 
of  the  mycelium  of  the  infected  tubers  in  the  super¬ 
ficial  portion  of  the  young  plant,  as  well  us  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  leaf-fungus.  The  inquiry  is  suggested  also 
whether  the  first  traces  of  the  leaf  disease  iu  the  summer 
come  from  the  mycelium  of  the  infected  seed-potatoes 
of  the  previous  year.  Experiments  are  also  proposed 
for  ascertaining  whether,  if  the  young  plants  are  com¬ 
pletely  protected  irom  the  entrance  of  tuugus-spore> 
from  the  exterior,  a  diseased  mother  bulb  would  pro¬ 
duce  diseased  plants.  The  eliort  to  find  some  con 
venieut  mode  of  disinfection  of  seed-potatoes  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  disease  has  nut,  so  far,  met 
with  any  satisfactory  result.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
to  destroy  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus  in  the  tuber  by 
various  means,  but  this  generally  injures  the  bud  at  the 
same  time  ami  prevents  us  growth. 

Potuto  Xeck,  in  Maryland,  a  dist.  of  Somerset  co.; 
pop.  2,200. 

Potential  (Electric),  ( po-ten'shdl .)  (Physics.)  A 
term  much  used  with  respect  to  the  mathematical 
theory  of  electricity.  The  conception  of  the  potential 
is,  however,  by  no  means  confined  hi  its  connection  to 
electricity  ;  it  belongs,  in  fact,  to  t  lie  theory  of  attraction 
generally.  YV.  Thomsou  thus  defines  the  electric  poten¬ 
tial  :  — •‘The  potential  at  auy  point  in  the  neighborhood 
of  or  within  an  electrified  body,  is  the  quantity  of  work 
that  would  be  required  to  bring  a  unit  of  positive  elec¬ 
tricity  from  an  infinite  distance  to  that  point  if  the 
given  distribution  of  electricity  remained  unaltered.” 
lie  also  speaks  of  the  difference  of  electric  potential  be¬ 
tween  auy  two  poiuts  as  the  quantity  of  work  required 
to  move  a  unit  of  electricity  from  one  point  to  the  other. 
The  difference  of  potential  between  any  two  points  is 
the  electromotive  force  between  them.  A  difference  of 
electric  potential  between  two  poiuts  tends  to  produce 
a  transference  of  electricity  from  one  of  them  to  the 
other. 

Pol taunt  toanie,  (pot-tah- wtfl'lo- m e,)  in  Kansas ,  a 
tw'p.  of  Pottawuttoinie  co. ;  pop.  1,155. 

Pol  ler,  Alonzo,  an  American  prelate,  and  writer  on 
political  economy,  u.  in  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y\,  1800,  after 
beiug  elected  to  the  professorship  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  at  Union  Coil.,  iu  1821,  aud  to  that 
of  moral  philosophy  iu  1881,  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1845.  D.  1608.  liis  chief  work  is 
Political  Economy ,  ils  Objects,  Uses,  and  1‘rmciples  con¬ 
sidered  (1841  ;. 

Pot/ ter,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Warren  co.;  pop.  1,088. 

Potter**  Hollow,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Rensse¬ 
laer  vi  lie  twp  ,  Albany  co. ;  pop.  188. 

Potts' ville,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Washington  co. ; 
pop.  1,804. 

Poucliet,  F£lix  Arcmimlde,  (poo-sha',)  a  French  nat¬ 
uralist,  it.  at  Roueu,  1800,  became  Prof,  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  at  the  Paris  Museum,  w  Inch  institution  under  his 
able  direction  attained  considerable  importance,  Ilis 
works  include:  Trade  Element  air  e  de  Botanique  Ap- 
pliqute  (1885;;  Zoblugie  Cl  antique,  ou  Ihstuire  A  a turelte 
du  lieyne  Animal  ^1841;;  Thtorie  J  os  dive  de  V  Ovulation 
Spontanee  et  de  hi  Pecoudution  des  Mammifci  cs  et  de 
V Espi.ce  Humaine  (a  work  which  gained  the  prize  given 
by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  lor  experimental  physi¬ 
ology)  1847  ;  Ihstoire  des  Sciences  N'atareUes  a  a  Moyeu 
H ye  (1858;;  L'  Univers ,  les  injiuimeut  (J rands  et  lee  iujini- 
ment  Petits  (2d  ed.,  I8u7). 

Pow  deir  Mill,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Hart  co. ;  pop. 
1,284. 

Pow  der  Springs,  iu  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Cobb  co.; 
pop.  y.*y. 

Pow  ell,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Craighead  co. ;  p.  1,098. 

Powell,  in  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Scott  co  ;  pop.  2,261. 

Powell'S,  jn  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Etowah  co.  ;  pop.  122. 

Powell’s  Port,  iu  Virginia,  a  village  of  Shenandoah 
co. ;  pop  704. 

Powell's  Valley,  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Multnomah 
co. ;  pop.  198. 

Powhat  an,  iu  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  James  City  co.; 
pop.  1,1 17. 

Powy,  in  California ,  a  twp.  of  San  Diego  co. ;  pop.  91. 

Prai  rie,  m  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  ol  Arkansas  co. ;  p.  1,085. 
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—A  twp.  of  Boono  co. ;  pop.  1,214.  — A  twp.  of  Carroll 
co.;  pop.  1,568.— A  twp. of  Drew  co. ;  pop.  266.— A  twp. 
of  Franklin  co.;  pop.  1,440.— A  twp.  of  Madison  co. ; 
pop.  1,251. — A  twp.  of  Newton  co.  ;  pop.  501. — A  twp.  of 
Pulaski  co.;  pop.  1,292. — A  twp. of  Searcy  co ,\pop.  202. 
Prairie,  in  llli  ois,  a  tw  p.  of  White  co. ;  pop.  1,603. 
Prairie,  in  Indiana ,  a  tw  p.  of  Benton  co. ;  pop.  278. 
Prairie,  ill  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Wyandotte  co. ;  pop.  910. 
Prairie,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Audrain  co. ;  pop. 
1,191. —  A  twp.  of  Chariton  co. ;  pop.  1,478. —  A  twp.  of 
1  ran kl in  co.;  pop.  1,502. —  A  twp.  of  Howard  co.;  pop. 
2.476. —  A  twp.  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop.  3,493. —  A  twp.  of 
Lincoln  co. ;  pop.  1,241. —  A  twp.  of  McDonald  co. ;  pop. 
007. —  A  twp.  of  Montgomery  co. ;  pop.  1,6^8. 

Prairie,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Coffee  co. ;  pop.  468. 
Prairie  flSayou,  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Hot  Springs 
co. ;  pop.  859. 

Prairie  liliiil",  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Wilcox  co. ; 
pop.  2,960. 

Prairie  Creek,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Logau  co. ;  pop. 

Prairie  <lti  Eon"*,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Monroe 
co. ;  pop.  1,146. 

Prairie  Orecn,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Iroquois  co. : 
pop.  480. 

Prairie  Plains,  iu  Texas,  a  village  of  Grimes  co. ; 

pop.  642. 

Prai  rieton,  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Vigo  co. ;  pop.  955. 
Prai  rieville,  iu  Minnesota, a  twp.  of  Brown  co. ;  pop. 

Pratli'ersville,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Ilopkins 

co. ;  pop.  l,2o4. 

Prat tts  burgh,  in  Georgia ,  a  district  of  Talbot  co. ; 
pop.  960. 

Preble,  Edward,  ( prefbl ,)  a  distinguished  American 
naval  officer,  u.  in  Maine,  1761.  In  1808  he  was  sent  in 
command  ol  a  U.  S.  naval  cquadron  which  successfully 
attacked  Tripoli  in  1804,  and  received  a  gold  medal 
from  Congress  in  commemoration  of  the  exploit.  D 
1807. 

Preferential  Vote.  See  Representation  of  Mi¬ 
norities. 

Pren  t  iss,  in  Maine,  a  twp.  of  Penobscot  co. ;  pop.  38‘ 
Prentiss,  iu  Mississippi,  a  N.E.  co.,  cap.  Booueviile  ; 
pop.  9,34s. 

Preserved  Provisions,  (pro-vuh'unz.)  A  term 
generally  applied  to  such  articles  of  animal  or  vege¬ 
table  food  as  are  used  ordinarily,  but  which  are  pre¬ 
served  by  any  means  lor  the  convenience  of  carriage, 
and  for  use  beyond  the  time  they  would  remain  unin¬ 
jured  by  ordinary  keeping.  The  most  approved 
methods  of  preserving  vegetable  and  animal  substances 
for  food-purposes,  so  as  to  be  used  as  nearly  as  possible 
as  if  they  were  iu  the  fresh  state,  is  either  to  desiccate 
them,  or  to  seal  them  iu  air-light  cases.  The  first 
method  was  introduced  by  M.  i  hoi  let,  of  Paris,  in  1852. 
It  was,  and  still  is  chiefly  applied  to  vegetables, and  to 
a  few  kinds  of  fruit,  such  as  apples  and  pears,  which 
have  a  small  amount  of  juice.  By  liis  method,  M. 
Chollet  entirely  removes  all  moisture  from  the  vegeta¬ 
bles,  by  drying  either  in  a  vacuum  or  by  the  aid  of 
heated  air,  which  reduces  their  bulk  more  than  ouo- 
lialf.  They  are  then  compressed  under  powerful 
presses,  which,  besides  rendering  them  extremely  porta¬ 
ble,  also  makes  them  less  liable  to  absorb  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  which  is  very  desirable,  as  they 
are  very  absorbent.  In  this  way,  both  the  color  and 
distinctive  flavor  of  the  vegetables  are  completely  pre¬ 
served,  and  mere  soaking  in  water  restores  them  almost 
precisely  to  their  original  condition.  1  ho  introduction 
of  this  process  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  voyagers,  as 
it  enables  ships  to  carry  a  complete  supply  ol  vegetable 
provisions  on  the  longest  voyage.  The  method  of  seal¬ 
ing  cooked  provisions  in  air-light  metallic  cases,  which 
is  now  so  largely  in  use,  is  of  comparatively  recent  in¬ 
vention,  and  has  only  been  brought  successfully  into 
use  by  Wertheuner  in  1841.  By  his  plan,  the  provisions 
of  whatever  kind  are  put  into  the  metal  cases,  and 
closely  packed,  and  the  interstices  filled  in  with  water 
or  other  appropriate  liquid,  such  as  gravy  in  the  case 
of  flesh-food.  The  lids  are  then  soldered  on  very  se¬ 
curely ;  two  small  perforations  are  made  in  each  lid. 
and  the  cases  are  set  in  a  water-bath,  iu  which  muriate 
of  lime  is  dissolved,  and  heat  is  applied  until  the  whole 
boils,  aud  the  air  is  expelled  through  the  small  open¬ 
ings  in  the  lids  of  the  cases.  When  this  is  complete, 
which  the  operator  knows  by  practice,  the  small  holes 
are  quickly  soldered  up,  and  the  tins  are  removed  from 
the  hath.  The  muriate  of  lime  is  used  because  its  solu¬ 
tion  can  easily  be  maintained  at  a  heat  of  270°  to  289° 
Falir.,  without  material  evaporation.  When  required 
for  use,  it  is  usual  to  put  the  tin  case  in  a  proper  vessel, 
and  cover  it  with  water  until  it  boils.  The  top  is  then 
removed  by  a  knife  made  for  the  purpose,  and  the  cun- 
tents  are  turned  out  into  a  dish  ready  for  the  table 
Since  that  time  several  very  ingenious  methods  of  pre¬ 
serving  meat  fresh  have  been  invented.  Among  the 
newest  inventions  are  those  of  K.  Jones,  Pelouze,  and 
Madelock  and  Bailey.  By  the  R.  Jones’  process  the 
meat  is  first  packed  in  its  raw  state  into  tins  cf  any  de¬ 
sired  size.  The  lids  are  then  soldered  down,  the  top  of 
each  lid  having  a  small  tin  tube  in  it,  which  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  interior  of  the  tin.  These  tubes  are  next 
inserted  into  the  exhauster,  which  is  a  receptacle  con¬ 
nected  with  a  machine  designated  a  “Torricellian 
vacuum,”  an  apparatus  in  which  the  air  is  exhausted 
by  the  action  of  water.  The  tins  are  then  placed  in 
the  cooking-bath,  and  at  the  proper  juncture  the  vacu¬ 
um  is  created  and  the  meat  thoroughly  cooked,  at  a 
temperature  varying  from  180  to  22S  degrees.  At  this 
stage  another  feature  of  the  iuventiou  comes  into  play. 
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Tlio  vacuum  having  been  created,  a  supply  of  gravy  is 
turned  on  from  a  receptacle,  and  the  tins  tilled  with 
nutritious  fluid.  The  feed-pipes  of  the  tins  are  then 
nipped  and  the  cases  hermetically  sealed.  By  tints  fill¬ 
ing  the  tins  with  t lie  gravy,  the  difficulty  of  collapse, 
which  has  always  prevented  large  tins  being  hitherto 


used,  is  obviated,  while  the  whole  space  of  tlu>  package 
The  IVlmtze  s  method  of  nreservimr  meat 


is  utilized. - 


method  of  preserving  meat 
unchanged  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  without  the 
use  of  any  chemical  solution,  consists  in  cutting  up  the 
meat  into  pieces  of  convenient  size,  and  subjecting  it  to 
an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  oxide  pressure.  Alter  this 
current  of  dry  air  is  passed  over  the  meat,  so  as  to 
carry  off  all  the  moisture,  and  this  being  accomplished 
a  solution  either  of  suit  or  saltpetre,  or  much  diluted 
carbolic  acid,  is  to  he  brought  into  contact  with  it.  and 
the  mass  then  sealed  up  in  a  tight  vessel. —  The  patent 
lately  taken  out  by  Messrs.  Madelock  and  Bailey  is  for 
a  method  of  preserving  meat  by  means  of  bisulphite  of 
lime.  For  this  purpose,  one  gallon  of  the  solution  of 
this  salt,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1-05.  is  combined 
with  half  a  pound  of  common  salt  and  four  gallons 
of  water.  This,  it  is  asserted,  will  preserve  meat  per¬ 
fectly  well  for  months,  or  even  years.  If  this  statement 
he  substantiated  by  experiment,  it  will  furnish  a  means 
for  utilizing  an  immense  quantity  of  flesh  that  now 
goes  to  waste,  as  it  seems  from  the  statement  that  this 
meat,  w  hen  cooked,  is  not  appreciably  different  from 
that  which  is  perfectly  fresh,  aud  is  without  auy  taste 
of  chemical  substances. 

Preserves,  ( jire-sfi ids',)  n.  pi.  (Domestic  Economy.) 
A  term  generally  understood  to  mean  fruits  preserved 
with  sugar  or  brandy.  Fruits  intended  for  confection¬ 
ery  are  preserved  in  four  different  ways:  first,  they 
may  lie  preserved  in  the  form  of  jam,  in  which  the 
fruit  is  simply  boiled  with  from  one-half  to  equal  its 
weight  of  sugar,  liy  this  method,  tiie  fruit  becomes 
broken  and  the  juice  set  free;  but  all  is  preserved,  as 
tiie  latter  forms  a  thick  syrup  w  ith  the  sugar.  Such 
preserves  can  he  kept,  if  well  made,  for  several  years, 
but  are  best  used  during  tiie  first  winter.  A  second' 
plan  is  to  preserve  only  the  juico,  which,  when  care- 
lully  strained  from  tiie  solid  portions  of  tiie  fruit, 
and  boiled  vtitlt  a  third  or  half  its  weight  of  refilled 
sugar,  constitutes  tiie  fruit-jellies  of  tiie  cooks  nod  con¬ 
fectioners.  Another  method  is  culled  candying,  aud 
consists  jn  taking  fruits  whole  or  in  pieces,  and  boiling 
them  in  a  elear_syrup  previously  prepared.  Iu  this 
way  they  absorb  the  syrup,  and  are  then  dried  by  a 
gentle  heat,  which  causes  tiie  sugar  of  tile  syrup  to 
crystallize  on  the  surface  and  through  the  substance  of 
the  preserved  fruits,  which  retain  their  form,  and  much 
if  not  all  their  color.  Tiie  remaining  method  is  to 
carefully  stew  them  in  a  weak  syrup  of  refined  sugar 
and  water,  so  that  they  are  rendered  soft,  blit  are  not 
broken.  They  are  then  transferred,  with  tiie  syrup,  to 
jars  willi  well-prepared  covers,  to  prevent  evaporation, 
and  pale  brandy,  equal  in  quantity  to  tiie  syrup,  is 
added.  As  a  rule,  only  stone-fruits,  such  as  peaches, 
plums,  and  cherries,  are  preserved  in  this  way. 

Prt-siiiiio,  (pm-sid'yu,)  iu  Texas,  a  W.  co.,  cop.  Fort 
Davis;  pop.  1,686. 

Presidio  del  Nor  te,  in  Texas ,  a  vill.  of  Presidio 
c°. ;  pop.  489. 

Pres'ton,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Union  co. ;  pop.  629. 

Preston,  in  hwa,  a  twp.  of  Emmett  co. ;  pop.  153. 

Preston,  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Adams  co. ;  pop.  161. 

Preston  Hollow,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  liens- 
selaerville  twp.,  A!l>uny  co. ;  pop.  284. 

Preston  liiike,  in  Minnesota,  a-township  of  Renville 
co.;  pop.  198. 

Pres  tonville,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Mill  Creek 
precinct,  Carroll  co. ;  pop.  289. 

Price,  Sterlino,  an  American  Confederate  general,  was 
a  native  ol  Virginia,  who,  emigrating  to  Missouri,  be¬ 
came  its  representative  in  Congress,  1845-7,  and  also 
governor  lit  1861,  he  took  up  arms  against  the  Union, 
became  major-general,  captured  Lexington,  and  com¬ 
manded  a  division  in  the  battles  of  Pea  Ridge  and  Cor¬ 
inth.  In  Sept.,  1864,  lie  conducted  a  successful  raid 
into  South-eastern  Missouri.  D.  1867. 

Price,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Haralson  co. ;  pop.  761. 

Price,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Pulaski  co. ;  pop.  979. 

Price,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Monroe  to.;  pop.  259. 

Price's,  in  Texas ,  a  prec.  of  Henderson  co. ;  pop.  1,011. 

Price's,  iu  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  La  Hue  co. ;  pop.  1,1 09. 

Price'villc,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Hart  co. ;  p.  1,594. 

Priek'ly  Pear,  in  Montana  Territory,  a  twp.  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  co. ;  pop.  228. 

Prick ly  Pour  Valley,  in  Montana  Territory,  a 
twp.  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  co.;  pojj.  479. 

Priluki,  (pre-hto'he.)  a  commercial  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  govt,  aud  188  in.  N.W.  of  the  city  of  Pultowa. 
Pop.  10,584. 

Prince  ton,  in  O.,  a  vill.  of  Salem  twp..  Highland  co. 

Pri  Vllteer',  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Sumter  co. 

Prizxi,  iprWse,)  a  thriving  town  ot  S.  Italy,  in  Sicily, 
prov.  and  80  in.  S.E.  of  Palermo.  Pop.  11,138. 

Pi  •oclie,  (prosh,)  in  Nevada,  a  twp.  of  Lincoln  co. 

Proclic  Pity,  in  Nevada,  a  vi  11.  of  Lincoln  co. 

Proc'tcr,  Bryan  Waller,  known  as  Barry  Cornwall,  b. 
in  London,  1787,  educated  at  Harrow,  commenced  prac¬ 
tice  of  law  in  Loudon  1831.  As  a  writer  he  is  much 
esteemed.  Among  his  works  are  Dramatic  Scenes  (1819), 
Marcian  Oolonna  (1820),  several  vols.  of  poems,  Life  of 
Edmund  Kean  ( 1835),  Life,  of  Charles  Lamb  (1866)  his  last 
work.  D.  1874.  His  life  has  been  published  (Boston,  1877). 

Proc'tor,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Crittenden  co. 

Proefor.  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  and  vill.  of  Lee  co. 

P  roe  tor,  in  Writ  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Wetzel  co. 

Proctor's,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Monroe  co. 
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Proembryo,  (pro-em'bre-o,)  n.  ( Bot .)  The  reprodnc-1 
tive  part  of  a  spore;  the  youngest  thallus  of  a  lichen. 

Pro  flu  \  io.  (- floo've-ah .)  (Med.)  Morbid  excretions 
of  mucus  from  the  nostrils,  and  parts  connected  there¬ 
with  ;  also,  dysentery,  with  a  morbid  excretion  of  mu¬ 
cus  from  the  bowels. 

Progjot'tis,  n.  (Physiol.)  See  Alternation  of  Gene¬ 
ration,  above. 

Prolife  ratio,  ( pro-lif-ur-a'sho .)  n.  (Bot.)  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  one  organ  by  a  very  different  one:  as  that  of 
cup-like  appendages  by  leaves,  or  of  brauches  by  flowers. 

Prom  ontory,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  prec.  of  Box  Elder 
co. ;  pop.  172. 

Pronghorn,  «.  (Zodl.)  See  Antelopes,  in  the  body 
of  tins  work. 

Proof-plane.  (Physics.)  An  instrument  invented 
and  used  by  Coulomb  in  his  experimental  researches  on 
the  distribution  of  electricity.  It  consists  of  a  very! 
small  disc  (>  quarter  or  half  an  inch  in  diameter)  of 
thin  metal  or  gilt  paper,  to  one  side  of  which  is  at¬ 
tached,  perpeudicular  to  its  plane,  a  fine  stem  or  han¬ 
dle  of  glass  or  shell-lac.  To  make  use  of  the  proof 
plane,  it  is  held  by  the  insulating  handle  and  applied  to 
the  surface  to  be  tested,  and  when  it  is  completely  in 
coutact  with  the  surface  it  forms,  as  it  were,  a  part  of 
it,  and  the  electricity  spreads  over  it.  When  it  is  car¬ 
ried  away  to  the  torsiou  balance  or  other  testing  instru¬ 
ment,  it  carries  away  its  electricity  with  it.  Coulomb, 
in  his  sixth  memoir  ou  electricity,  gives  the  theory  of 
the  proof-plane,  in  which  he  shows  that  the  small  con¬ 
ducting  disc  carries  away  with  it  ns  much  electricity  as 
lies  on  an  element  of  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied 
equal  in  area  to  the  superficial  area  of  the  disc.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  actual  quantity  car¬ 
ried  away  is  only  one-half  of  this;  in  tact  it  is  the  quan¬ 
tity  which  lies  ou  one  of  the  faces  of  the  disc  when  it  is 
placed  in  contact  with  the  conducting  surface. 

Propel  ler,  n  (Meek.)  A  very  ingenious  improve¬ 
ment  in  propulsiou  has  been  lately  introduced  by  Mr. 
Frank  G.  Fowler,  of  Bridgeport.  <-onn.,  and  has  been 
tested  ou  the  Delaware  River  and  elsewhere  with  prom¬ 
ising  success.  The  Fowler's  propeller  consists  of  a 
wheel  perpendicular  in  the  stern,  and  working  on  an 
horizontal  plaue.  It  has  three  arms,  each  with  an  ad¬ 
justable  blade.  The  wheel  is  four  and  a  half  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter.  The  extremity  of  each  arm  is  inserted,  by  a 
movable  joint,  iu  the  centre  of  a  thin,  strong  steel  blade 
standing  perpendicularly.  The  blades  are  twenty-eight 
inches  iu  depth,  twelve  inches  at  the  top,  and  teu  at  the 
bottom,  and  slightly  rounded  at  the  counters.  The 
blades  stand  with  their  sides  toward  the  centre  shaft. 
Above  the  arms  there  is  an  eccentric  on  the  shaft,  which 
is  held  fast  as  the  wheel  revolves.  From  the  ring  or 
strap  around  the  eccentric,  strong  rods  extend  to  the 
outer  edges  of  the  blades.  Now,  as  the  shaft  revolves, 
the  blades,  as  they  pass  around  the  circle,  change  their 
set,  so  to  speak;  that  is,  the  edge  of  a  blade  to  which 
the  eccentric  rod  is  attached  moves  from  and  toward 
the  shaft.  As  a  blade  moves  forward,  it  acts  upon  the  ’ 
water  much  as  a  man's  hand  does  when  he  is  swimming. 
It  may  be  said  to  hook  or  pull  upon  the  water,  and  pull  | 
the  boat  forward.  As  the  blade  goes  to  the  rear,  its 
augle  upon  the  arm  or  radius  is  chauged,  and  in  pass¬ 
ing  around  the  rear  of  the  shaft,  the  blade  drives  the 
water  to  the  rear,  pushing  the  boat  forward.  In  the 
revolution  there  are  two  points  at  which  the  blade  is 
parallel  with  the  keel  and  exerts  no  power.  The  ec¬ 
centric  is  governed  by  a  wheel  on  deck,  just  like  the 
ordinary  steering-wheel.  If  it  be  desired  to  change  the 
course  of  the  vessel,  the  eccentric  is  shifted.  This  shifts 
the  set  of  the  blades,  and  the  line  of  force  exerted  is  put 
at  any  desired  angle  with  the  keel.  In  an  instant,  with 
a  whirl  of  the  wheel,  the  power  is  exerted  at  right  an¬ 
gles  with  the  keel,  and  the  boat  whirls  arouud.  Or 
without  a  word  or  signal  to  the  engineer,  the  power  is 
completely  reversed  and  the  wheel  is  pulling  straight 
astern.  Iu  a  few  seconds,  the  boat  is  going  astern. 
There  is  no  reversing  gear  on  the  engine.  The  power 
can  lie  exerted  iu  any  direction,  that  is,  at  any  angle 
with  the  keel,  with  an  easy  turn  of  the  wheel,  which 
two  fingers  can  govern.  There  is  no  rudder  on  the 
boat;  the  steering  is  done  by  shifting  the  direction  of 
the  power. 

ProHeiineaheclral,  (pro-scn-ne-ah-e'drdl.)  [From 
Gr.  pros,  beside,  ennea,  nine,  and  hedra ,  a  base.]  (CYys- 
Udlog.)  Possessing  nine  faces  on  two  adjoining  parts, 
as  a  crystal. 

JPro*»oiioinn*»ia.  ( jyrds-o-no-ma'zhah.)  [From  Gr. 
prosonomazo,  I  distinguish  by  name.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure 
of  speech  allusive  to  the  similarity  of  souud  in  several 
uames  or  words. 

Pro**  peel,  iu  Pennsylvania ,  a  bor.  of  Cambria  co. ; 
pop.  oi  6. 

Propped  Church,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Hamilton 
co.;  /*>/>.  513. 

Pro**  ser***,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Washington  co. ;  pop. 
702. 

Pro! lialliiH.  ( jnro-thdl'lus,)  n.  (Bot.)  A  term  intended 
to  iudicate  the  first  results  of  the  germination  of  the 
spores  in  the  higher  cryptogams.  In  Ferns  it  is  a  little 
kidney-shaped  or  rounded  membrane;  in  Adder's- 
tongues  a  little  bulb-like  body:  in  Horsetails  a  bundle 
of  adnate  threads.  In  all  these  cases  the  new  plant 
springs  from  the  impregnation  of  a  cell  in  peculiar 
organs  called  archegonia.  The  term  P.  is  not  applied 
to  Hie  germinating  threads  in  Mosses  ami  Liverworts, 
which  produce  the  plant  at  once  without  impregnation, 
that  process  resulting  iu  the  formation  of  a  capsule, 
and  not  of  a  new  plant. 

ProtoplaK  inic  Life.  (Physiol.)  See  Spontaneous 
Generation,  below. 
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Prov'iclence,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Pickens  co. ;  pop. 1 
775. 

Providence,  in  Florida,  a  prec.  of  Bradford  co. ; pop. 
1,101. 

Providence,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Trimble  co.; pop. 

717. — A  prec.  of  Webster  co  ;  pop  1,338. 
Providence,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Pasquotank 
co.:  pop.  520. — A  twp.  of  Rowan  co. ;  jyop.  1,516. 
Providence,  in  South  Carolina, a  twp.  of  Orangeburg 
co.;  pe>p.  880. — A  twp.  of  Sumter  co.;  pop.  1,485. 
Providence,  iu  Utah  Territory,  &  prec.  of  Cache  co. ; 
pop.  481. 

Providence,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Fairfax  co. ;  pop. 

3,136. 

Providence  C'bnrch,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Lee 
co. :  pop.  382. —  A  twp.  of  Baker  co.;  pop.  1,024. 

Proxy  Vole.  Sec  Representation  of  Minorities. 
Prussia.  This  kingdom,  now  constituting  the  leading 
state  of  the  restored  German  empire  had  the  follow¬ 
ing  population,  according  to  a  census  taken  on  Dec.  1, 
1875: 


PROVTHCE8. 

Pop. 

Capitals. 

Pop. 

Prussia,  E.  and  W.... 

3,199,481 

1,606.084 

3,126,411 

1.461.980 

3,843,699 

2,168,988 

1,905,697 

3,804,381 

66,466 

1,467,898 

2,017,395 

1.073,926 

(  Konigsberg. 

(  Dantzig . 

122,636 

97,931 

60,998 

966.858 

80,972 

239,050 

87.925 

35.705 

135,371 

43,674 

106,677 

37,246 

Brandenburg . 

Pomerania . 

Berlin  ( Dec.  1. 
1877),  1,018,818 
Stettin  . 

Saxony . 

Westphalia . 

Rhenish  Provs . 

Hohenzolleru . 

Hesse-Nassau . 

Hanover . * . 

Schleswig-Holstein  ) 

Lauenburg . ) 

Rhenish  Prussia . 

Magdeburg . 

MUnster . 

Cologne . 

Wiesbaden . 

Hanover . 

3.804,381 
25,7  42,404 

Besides  the  above  cities,  the  following  have  inhabitants 
exceeding  51.000;  viz..  Fraukfort-on-the-Main,  103,136  ; 
Barmen,  86,504;  Elberfeld.  80,589;  Aix-la-Chapelle,  79,- 
606;  Altona,  84.097:  Diisseldorf,  80,695;  Brunswick. 
65.938;  Crefeld,  62,905 :  Mayence,  57.020 ;  Halle,  60.503  : 
and  Essen,  54.790.  Comparing  the  above  table  with  the 
population  of  P.  in  1869.  to  be  found  #n  p.  1989,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  population  has  increased  in  these  six 
years  by  1,264.194,  an  increase  altogether  unusual  in 
Europe.  —  The  financial  position  of  the  kingdom,  as  per 
the  budget  of  1872,  exhibited  gross  receipts  187,058,940 
thalers  (abt.  $130,938,988),  balanced  by  expenditures. 
Total  public  debt  457,096.823  thalers  (abt.  $319,967,776*. 
The  military  and  naval  establishment  and  resources  are 
treated  of  elsewhere  in  this  work,  under  the  heading 
Germany  (g.  v.).  The  political  atmosphere  of  P.  during 
the  year  1871-2  had  suffered  some  disturbance  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  dissensions  arising  betwees  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  hierarchy,  as  represented  by  the  Bishop  of  Erme- 
land,  and  the  government,  on  educational  questions; 
and  also  by  rigorous  enactments  passed  against  the 
Jesuits,  amounting  virtually  to  the  expulsion  from  the 
kingdom  of  a  propaganda  so  retroactive  to  the  ideas  of 
modern  German  polemics  and  philosophy.  In  1877,  the 
assistant  Bishop  of  Posen  and  the  Bishop  of  Limburg 
were  deposed  by  sentence  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts. — 
During  1878,  the  kingdom  was  much  agitated  over  at¬ 
tempts  made  against  the  life  of  the  King,  and  stringent 
laws  were  passed  against  the  Socialists. — The  budget  for 
1878-9  exhibits  the  total  estimate  of  receipts  for  the 
year  at  713,857.764  marks.  The  momentous  political 
events  which  have  raised  P.  to  the  rank  of  the  first 
power  in  Germany,  will  be  found  detailed  in  the  article 
France  in  the  Supplement  to  letter  F,  p.  1031. 

Pry  or's,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Graves  co. ;  pop.  610. 

Pryor  Smith,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Williamson  co. ; 
pop.  762. 

Psych  ic  Force,  (si'kBc.)  (Spiritualism.)  The  name 
given  by  Dr.  William  Crookes,  the  learned  editor  of  the 
“London  Chemist,"  and  of  the  “London  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science,”  to  a  new  force,  which  he  alleges  to 
have  discovered  during  his  investigations  into  the 
phenomena  of  modern  spiritualism.  This  force,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  “is  associated  iu  some  manner  not  yet 
explained  with  the  human  organization,  and  by  it  in¬ 
creased  weight  is  capable  of  lieing  imparted  to  solid 
bodies  without  physical  contact.’’  In  a  first  paper, 
published  in  1871,  and  entitled  Experimental  Investiga¬ 
tion  of  a  New  Force ,  Dr.  Crookes  describes  a  variety  of  1 
experiments  made  by  him.  in  the  presence  of  L).  D. 
Home,  the  celebrated  spiritualistic  medium,  consisting, 
among  others. of  the  well-known accordeon  experiment, 
which  was  held  at  one  end  by  Home,  under  a  (able, and 
within  a  wire  cage  provided  by  Dr.  Crookes.  Dr  Crookes 
affirms  that  the  bellows  of  the  instrument  moved  up 
aud  down,  and  tunes  were  played,  although  no  person  i 
operated  the  thing.  Subsequently  the  accordeon  floated 
about  in  the  air,  and  performed  other  curious  antics.  A 
spring-balance  contrivance  specially  provided  by  Dr. 
Crookes  was  then  tried,  and  the  pointer  was  made  to 
descend  by  the  medium,  without  the  application  of 
visible  power.  One  of  the  scientific  friends  of  Dr. 
Crookes  who  witnessed  these  experiments,  wan  the  cele¬ 
brated  savant  and  astronomer,  Dr.  W.  Huggins,  who,  in 
a  published  letter,  certifies  to  the  correctness  of  Dr. 
Crookes's  report,  but  expresses  no  opinion  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  pheuomeua.  No  sooner  had  that  first- 
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paper  appeared,  than  the  author  was  subjected  to  all 
manner  of  abuse  from  the  press  and  scientific  people 
generally.  It  was  alleged  that  Dr.  Crookes  had  become 
a  convert  to  spiritualism,  that  he  was  demented.  Ac. 
In  a  subsequent  number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Science,  however.  Dr.  Crookes  has  published  an  elabo¬ 
rate  article  to  sustain  the  authenticity  o*  his  discovery, 
and  in  it  he  gives  an  account  of  further  experiments 
which  he  puts  forth  as  removing  all  the  objections 
raised  against  his  previous  experiments.  “  In  trying 
these  experiments  for  the  first  time,”  says  Dr.  Crookes, 


“I  thought  that  actual  contact  between  Mr.  Home’s 
hands  and  the  suspended  body,  whose  weight  was  to  be 
altered,  was  essential  to  the  exhibition  of  the  force;  but 
I  found  afterwards  that  this  was  not  a  necessary  condi¬ 
tion,  aud  I  therefore  arranged  my  apparatus  in  the 
following  manner, illustrated  in  Figs. 87  and  88: —  A  B  is 
a  mahogany  board,  thirty-six  inches  long  by  nine  and 
a  half  inches  wide  and  one  iilch  thick.  It  is  suspended 
at  the  end.  B,  by  a  spring-balance,  C,  furnished  w  ith 
an  automatic  register,  D.  The  balance  is  suspended 
from  a  very  firm  tripod  support,  E.  To  the  moving  in¬ 
dex,  O,  of  the  spring- balance,  a  fine  steel-point  is  sol¬ 
dered.  projecting  horizontally  outwards.  In  front  of 
the  balance,  and  firmly  fastened  to  it,  is  a  grooved 
frame  carrying  a  flat  box,  similar  to  the  dark  1k>x  of 
a  photographic  camera.  This  box  is  made  to  travel 
by  clock-work  horizontally  in  front  of  the  moving 
index,  and  it  contains  a  sheet  of  plate-glass  which  has 
been  smoked  over  a  flame.  The  projecting  steel  point 
impresses  a  mark  on  the  smoked  surface.  If  the  bal¬ 
ance  is  at  rest,  and  the  clock  is  set  going,  the  result  is 
a  perfectly  straight  horizontal  line.  If  the  clock  is 
stopped,  and  weights  are  placed  on  the  end,  B,  of  the 
board,  the  result  is  a  vertical  line,  whose  length  de¬ 
pends  on  the  weight  applied.  If,  while  the  clock  draws 
the  plate  along,  the  weight  of  the  lx>ard  (or  the  tension 
on  the  balance)  varies,  the  result  is  a  curved  line,  from 
which  the  tension  in  grains,  at  any  moment  during  the 
continuance  of  the  experiments,  can  be  calculated. 
The  instrument  was  capable  of  registering  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  force  of  gravitation  as  well  as  an  increase; 
registrations  of  such  a  diminution  were  frequently  ob¬ 
tained.  To  avoid  complication,  however,  I  will  only 
here  refer  to  results  in  which  au  increase  of  gravita¬ 
tion  was  experienced.  The  end,  B,  of  the  board  being 
supjKjrted  by  the  spring-balance,  the  end.  A,  is  sup¬ 
ported  on  a  wooden  strip.  F,  screwed  across  its  lower 
side,  and  cut  to  a  knife-edge.  This  fulcrum  rests  on  a 
firm  and  heavy  wooden  stand,  G  11.  On  the  board,  ex¬ 
actly  over  the  fulcrum,  is  placed  a  large  glass  vessel 
with  water,  I.  L  is  a  massive  iron  stand,  furnished 
with  an  arm  and  a  ring,  M  N,  in  which  rests  au  hemi¬ 
spherical  copper  vessel,  perforated  with  sevei-al  holes 
at  the  bottom.  The  iron  stand  is  tw  o  inches  from  the 
board,  A  B,  and  the  arm  and  copper  vessel,  M  N.  are  so 
adjusted  that  the  latter  dips  into  the  water  one  and  a 
half  inches,  being  five  ami  a  half  inches  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  I.  and  two  inches  from  the  circumference.  Shak¬ 
ing  or  striking  the  arm,  M,  or  the  vessel,  N.  produces 
no  appreciable  mechanical  effect  on  the  board.  A  B,  ca¬ 
pable  ot  affecting  the  l»alance.  Dipping  the  hand  to 
the  fullest  extent  into  the  water  in  N  does  not  produce 
the  least  appreciable  action  on  the  balance.  As  the 
mechanical  transmission  of  power  is  by  this  means  en¬ 
tirely  cut  off  between  the  copper  vessel  and  the  board, 
A  B.  the  power  of  muscular  control  i*  thereby  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated.  For  convenience,  1  will  divide  the  ex¬ 
periments  into  groups  1. 2,  3,  etc.,  and  1  have  selected  one 
special  instance  in  each  to  describe  in  detail.  Nothing, 
however, is  mentioned  that  has  not  been  repeated  more 
than  once,  and  in  some  cases  verified,  in  >ir.  Home’s 
absence,  with  another  person  possessing  similar  pow¬ 
ers.  There  was  always  ample  light  in  the  room  where 
the  experiments  were  conducted  (my  own  dining-room) 
to  see  j  II  that  took  place. —  Experiment  1.  The  appa¬ 
ratus  having  been  properly  adjusted  before  Mr.  Home 
entered  the  room,  he  was  brought  in,  and  asked  to 
place  his  fingers  in  the  water  in  the  copper  vessel,  N. 
He  stood  up  and  dipped  the  tips  of  the  fingers  ot  bis 
right  hand  in  the  water,  his  other  hand  and  his  feet 
being  held.  When  he  said  he  felt  a  pow’er,  force,  or  in¬ 
fluence  proceeding  trom  his  hand.  I  set  the  clock  going, 
and  almost  immediately  the  end,  B,  of  the  board  w  as 
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Seon  to  descend  slowly,  mid  to  remain  down  for  about 
ten  seconds;  it  then  descended  a  little  further,  and 
afterwards  rose  hi  its  normal  height.  It  then  descended 
again,  rose  suddenly,  gradually  sunk  for  seventeen  sec¬ 
onds,  and  finally  rose  to  its  normal  height,  where  it 
remained  uutil  the  experiment  was  concluded.  The 
lowest  point  marked  on  the  glass  was  equivalent  to  a 
direct  pull  of  about  5,000  grains.  The  accompanying 
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new  force  the  name  of  Psychic  Force,  because  of  its  |  Pnl'jras  in  California  a  „r  \r  , 
manifest  relationship  to  certain  psychological  cond.  1 "if  ’  ft  tW|>'  of  San  Mat<?°  “>■  i  P"P- 

tious.and  latcause  I  was  most  desirous  to  avoid  the  fore-  IMilvodorn  fnnnl.nn  ■ 

gone  conclusions  implied  in  the  title  under  which  i,  AeW  of 

has  hitherto  been  claimed  as  latlonging  to  a  province  Pulnul.  tpool-,cmS,)  a  town  or  British  India  NW 
beyond  the  range  of  experiment  and  argument.  Itnr  . . ..sac..,  e  v  ..  ..I  a™» 


range  of  experiment  and  argument.  Bull  . 

having  found  that  it  is  within  the  province  of  purely]!* . kin 

scientific  research,  it  is  entitled  to  lie  known  by  a 
scientific  name,  and  I  do  not  think  a 
more  appropriate  one  could  have  been 
selected.  To  witness  exhibitions  of 
this  force,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
access  to  known  psychics.  The  force 
itself  is  probably  possessed  by  all  hu¬ 
man  beings  although  the  individuals  Pmigoteatfito,  Ipfug-gudeeg’,)  in  Virginia,  a  twp  of 
endowed  with  an  extraordinary  amount  Accomack  <-».  ;jwip.  4,543.  J  ** 


Provinces, 3li  m.  S.K.  of  Delhi.  IS,/,.  12.0*10. 

>  i  lie.  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Paulding  co. : 
p<7>.  o20.  ’ 

Pumpkin  Town,  (pim'kin,)  in  Georgia ,  a  dist  of 
(.'auipl«*ll  co. :  pop  802. 

Pump  kinton  it,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Pickens 
co. ;  p«p  7 1 0. 

PuiiSfO.  'Pf‘ •"/&>,)  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Princess  Anne 
Co. ;  pap.  2,120. 


of  it  are  doubtless  few.  \\  ithin  the  last 
six  months  I  have  met,  in  private  fami¬ 
lies,  five  or  six  persons 
sufficiently  vigorous 


Fig.  88. 


various  forme,  and  I  will  report,  from  time  to  time,  their 
results.  In  the  meanwhile.  I  trust  that  others  will  1m* 
indu.  ed  to  pursue  the  investigation  in  its  scientific  form. 


figure  (88)  is  a  copy  of  the  curve  traced  on  the  glass. 

The  horizontal  scale  of  seconds  shows  the  time  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  movements,  the  ex|ieriment  lasting  one 
miuute.  The  vertical  scale  shows  the  tension  in  grains 
exerted  on  the  balance  at  any  moment  — Experiment  2. 

Contact  through  water  having  proved  to  be  as  effec¬ 
tual  as  actual  mechanical  contact,  1  wished  to  see  if  the 
power  or  force  could  affect  the  weight,  either  through 
other  portions  of  the  apparatus  or  through  the  air.  The 
glass  vessel  and  iron  stand,  etc.,  were  therefore  re¬ 
moved  as  an  unnecessary  complication,  and  Mr.  Home's 
hands  were  placed  on  the  stand  of  the  apparatus  at  P. 

A  gentleman  present  put  his  hand  on  Mr.  Home’s 
hands,  and  his  foot  on  both  Mr.  Home’s  feet,  and  I  also 
watched  him  closely  all  the  time.  At  the  proper  mo¬ 
ment  the  clock  was  again  set  going;  the  board  de¬ 
scended  and  rose  in  an  irregular  manner,  the  result 
being  a  curved  tracing  on  the  glass  <of  which  a  copy  is 
given,  hut  which  we  do  not  reproduce).  —  Experiment 
d.  Mr.  llooie  was  now  placed  one  f*»ot  from  the  board, 

A  B,  on  one  side  of  it.  His  hands  and  feet  were  firmly 
grasped  by  a  bystander,  and  another  tracing  was 
taken  on  the  moving  glass  plate,  indicating  abrupt 
deflections,  more  or  less  sustained.  —  Experiment  4 
—  (tried  on  an  occasion  when  the  power  was  stronger 
than  on  the  previous  occasions/.  Mr.  ll*>me  was  now- 
placed  three  feet  from  the  apparatus,  his  hands  and 

feet  beiug  tightly  held.  The  clock  was  set  going  when  . . ^  _ _ ,  ivwvi 

he  gave  the  Word,  aud  the  end.  B.  of  the  board  soon  de-j  Pterozon  i  ii  ill,  (ter-o-zo'ne-u 


Pun  fa  Annas,  (ah-ra'nahs,)  in  California ,  a  twp. 
and  vill.  of  Mendocino  co. ;  pop.  1,406 
>ns  possessing  a  |  Pun  la  «!«*!  Aglia,  (ah’gwah,)  in  New  Mexico,  a  prec 
development  to  of  Valencia  co. :  jmp.  338. 
make  me  feel  <  unfiilent  that  similar  Pit  nxatiiu  ni\v.  (  l-i.nyks-ah-tntc’ne.)  in  Pennsylvania 
results  nniri.t  i,n  ti. ...... .1.  n...... I  a  |K„.  0I  Jefleisoii  co.:  /u,/,.  553. 

I*n  |)i  |»l  r<‘s.  ( jm-jdp'u-srrez.)  [ From  I.  pupa. ami  rorere, 
to  devour.]  1  ZoSL)  A  term  a|qiiied  to  timse  insects 
which  produce  their  young  in  the  condition  of  a  nym/,h 
or  pupa.  The  Hi/rp'doxca  equina,  or  forest-fly,  is  an  ex- 
ample  in  point. 


results  might  be  produced  through  their 
means  to  those  here  recorded,  provided 
the  experimentalist  worked  with  more 
delicate  apparatus,  capable  of  indicating 
a  fraction  of  a  grain  instead  of  recording 
pounds  and  ounces  only.  As  far  as  my  other  occupations 


w  ill  permit,  I  purpose  to  continue  the  experiments  in  Plipivorcft,  (pu-ptv’o-reez.)  rSamederivI  (Foot  1  K 
various  forms,  and  T  will  .  ...  ..  .-V.  .  . .  .  . .  1  S.  '  )  A 


trils*  of  hymeiiopterous  insects,  comprehending  those 
of  which  the  larva?  live  parasitically  in  the  interior  of 
the  larva?  and  pupa?  of  other  insects. 


conducted  in  strict  compliance  with  the  conditions  under 
which  the  force  isdeveloped.  As  it  is  an  indispensable  Purse'-<*rnb. 
condition  of  experiments  with  frictional  electricity  that  I 
the  atmosphere  should  be  free  from  excess  of  moisture, 
and  that  no  conducting  medium  should  touch  the  in¬ 
strument  while  the  force  is  being  generated,  so  certain 
conditions  are  found  to  he  essential  to  the  production 
and  operation  of  the  psychic  force,  and  unless  these 
Precautions  be  observed,  the  experiments  will  fail.  I 
am  emphatic  on  this  point,  because  unreasonable  objec¬ 
tions  have  sometimes  been  made,  to  the  psychic  force, 
that  it  is  not  developed  under  adverse  conditions  (dic¬ 
tated  by  the  experimentalist),  who.  nevertheless,  objects 
to  conditions  being  iinjtosed  on  himself  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  any  of  his  own  scientific  results.  But  I  mav 
add,  that  the  conditions  required  are  very  few.  very 
reasonable, and  in  no  way  obstruct  the  most  perfect  ob¬ 
servation  and  the  application  of  the  most  rigid  and  ac¬ 
curate  tests.”  Such  are  the  results  of  Dr.  Crookes’s 
investigations.  We  give  them  without  any  comment, 
leaving  to  every  reader  to  draw  his  own  couclu>ious. 


scended, aud  again  rose  in  an  irregular  manner,  making 
a  peculiar  aud  striking  diagram  oil  the  moving  glass 
plate.  —  A  series  of  experiments  were  also  performed 
with  the  following  apparatus:  Alight  lever  was  deli¬ 
cately  balanced.  At  oue  end  it  carried  a  vertical  nee- 
dle-poiut  touching  a  parchment  disc  stretched  on  a 
hoop,  much  like  the  ordinary  tambourine.  At  the 
other  eud  of  the  lever,  which  was  the  end  of  the  long 
arm,  a  tracing-point  marked  upon  smoked  glass  moved 
by  clock-work.  When  the  hand  of  a  medium  was 
brought  over  the  parchment,  at  a  little  distauce  from 
the  lever,  the  latter  was  so  agitated  as  not  only  to 
make  distinct  taps  on  the  {mrchmeiit.  hut  to  form,  at 
the  same  time,  curves  on  the  glass  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  lever.  In  one  case  the  medium  was  a  lady,  a 
non-professional,  who  had  no  know  ledge  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  previous  to  being  ushered  into  its  preseuce. 
The  ex i*e rune nts  indicate  nothing  beyond  what  was 
shown  in  those  which  preceded  them.  They  were. 


of  ferns  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Gym - 
nogratnnuf.  The 
South  American 
species,  /\  rent - 
forme  (Fig.  89), 
is  of  dwarf  stat¬ 
ure,  with  simple 
reniform  coria- 
c  e  o  u  s  fronds. 
The  so ri  are  li¬ 
near,  and  radi¬ 
ate-furcate,  but 
laterally  ap¬ 
proximate,  s  o 
that  they  soon 
become  conflti- 


«i,)  n.  ( Lot .)  A  genus 


-purse-crab  (Birgus  latro). 


eut  into  a  broad  horseshoe-shaped  band  on  the  back  of 
the  reniform  frond. 

however,  considered  more  delicate.  In  a  letter’ to  Pro-  Puck  etts,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Bedford  co. ;  p. 


fessur  Stokes,  published  in  another  part  id  the  paper,  Pueblo,  (pwa'b/o,)  in  Colorado,  a  city  of  Pueblo  co. ; 
Dr.  Crookes  states  that,  with  a  mirror  and  a  reflected  pop.  1»78,  est.  5,000.  Several  K. R.  communicate  with  P. 
ray  of  light,  it  will  show  deflections,  due  to  fractions  of  Pueblo  He  I..a;£  line.  ( lah-goo'na ,)  in  New  Mexico ,  a 
grains  of  pressure.  With  this  apparatus,  he  thinks  he  I  reservation  of  Valencia  co.;  pop.  16s. 
will  be  able  to  prove  that  all  persons  possess  the  psy-  PulF-aU'cler.  «.  (ZobL)  The  Ctothn  arietans,  one  of 
chic  force  in  s*«no-  j**i  *  eptilde  degree.  These  experi¬ 
ments,  says  Dr.  Crookes,  confirm  beyond  doubt  the  con- 1 
elusions  at  which  I  arrived  in  my  former  paper,  namely,  j 
the  existence  of  a  force  associated  in  some  manner  not 
yet  explained,  with  the  human  organization,  by  which! 
force  increased* weight  is  capable  of  being  imparted  to 
solid  bodies  without  physical  contact.  lu  the  case  of 
Mr.  Home,  t lie  development  of  this  force  varies  enor¬ 
mously,  not  only  from  w  eek  to  week,  but  from  hour  to 
hour;  ou  some  occasions  the  force  is  inappreciable  by 
my  tests  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  t lieu  suddenly  reap¬ 
pears  in  great  strength.  It  is  capable  of  acting  at  a 
distance  from  Mr.  Home  (not  uufrequently  as  far  as 
two  or  three  feet),  but  is  always  strongest  close  to 
him.  Being  firmly  convinced  that  there  could  be  no 
manifestation  of  one  form  of  force  without  the  corre- 
sponding  expenditure  of  some  other  form  of  force,  I  fora 
long  time  searched  in  vain  for  evideuce  of  any  force  or 
power  being  used  up  in  the  production  of  these  results. 

Now,  however,  having  seen  more  of  Mr.  Home,  I  think 
I  perceive  what  this  psychic  force  uses  up  for  its  de¬ 
velopment.  In  employing  the  terms  vital  force,  or  ner¬ 
vous  energy,  1  am  aware  that  I  am  employing  words 
which  convey  very  different  significations  to  many  in¬ 
vestigators.  but  after  witnessing  the  painful  state  of 


nervous  and  bodily  prostration  in  which  some  of  these  Pulas'ki,  in  Indiana,  a  vill.  of  Indian  Creek  twp.,  Pu- 
experiments  have  left  Mr.  Home — after  seeing  him.  laski  co. ;  pop.  123. 

lying  in  an  almost  fainting  condition  on  the  floor,  pale)  Pulas'ky,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  twp.  of  Beaver  co. ;  jyop. 


and  speech  Ws  —  I  could  scarcely  doubt  that  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  psychic  force  is  accompanied  by  a  correspond¬ 
ing  draiu  on  *ital  force.  1  have  ventured  to  give  this 
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Halioild,  however,  be  understood  tlmt,  equally  with  all  Pur'(lj  ‘».  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Dawson  co.-  non.  354. 
other  scientific  experiments,  these  researches  must  he  Pnr'gatoire  Valley,  in  Colorado  Territory  a  dist. 

ConnilCiPil  In  ^fript pnnmli-nii.A  ■.•■tl,  lUnynnn _ ».  I  (j-  co  *  p' 1‘  °  8  '1  '  * 

(Zo et.)  The  common  name  of  Bir- 
go*,  a  genus  of  Crustacea,  allied  to  Hermit-crabs,  but 
having  the  abdo¬ 
men  or  tail  soft 
and  membranous, 
its  upper  surface 
covered  with 
strong  plates, 
which  overlap 
one  another  as  in 
lobsters.  The 
first  pair  of  legs 
have  large  and  | 
powerful  pincers; 
the  pair  of  less 
nearest  the  abdo¬ 
men  are  very 
small,  but  termi- 
n  a  t  e  d  by  rudi¬ 
mentary  pincers  ;  Fig.  90.  - 
the  pair  next  to 

them  larger,  with  small  pincers;  the  second  and  third 
pair  of  legs  are  terminated  by  a  single  nail.  A  species 
of  P.,  Birgus  latro  (Fig.  9o),  is  found  in  Mauritius  and 
in  the  none  eastern  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  crustaceans,  sometimes  two  or 
three  feet  in  length  when  fully  stretched  out.  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  erecting  itself  to  the  height  of  a  foot  from  the 
ground,  which  it  readily  does  if  irritated,  retreating 
backward,  and  exhibiting  to  the  utmost  its  powers  of 
offence.  It  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  its  limbs 
covered  with  little  blackish  projections.  It  is  never 
found  far  from  the  sea,  to  which  it  is  said  to  pay  visits 
in  order  to  moisten  its  gills;  hut  it  resides  on  land, 
and  often  in  holes  under  the  roots  of  lat-es.  where  it 
accumulates  great  quantities  of  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  husk,  as  if  to  keep  itself  warm,  «»r  for  a  sott  bed. 
The  Malays  rob  these  stores  to  supply  themselves  w  ith 
junk.  The  gills  of  the  P.  are  contained  in  a  very  large 
cavity  of  which  they  fill  only  r.  very  small  part.  Its 
food  cousists  of  cocoa-nuts  and  other  nuts,  which  it 
climbs  trees  to  procure.  Its  manner  of  dealing  with  a 
cocoa-nut  is  described  as  exhibiting  a  remarkable  in¬ 
stinct,  as  it  always  begius  to  tear  off  the  husk  at  the 
end  where  the  eyes  are.  It  is  variously  stated  that  it 
makes  a  hole  through  the  eyes  from  which  the  nut 
would  germinate,  and  then  scoops  our  the  nut  w  ith  the 
small  pincers  of  its  fourth  pair  of  legs;  and  that  having 
made  this  hole,  it  seizes  the  nut  by  one  of  its  great 
pincers,  and  breaks  it  against  a  stone. 

Purs'ley.  in  Tennessee,  a  dist  of  Wilson  co. ;  pop.  699. 
Pur'y ear's,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Clarke  co  ;  p.  368. 
Put.  (Q>m.)  A  cant  term  employed  on  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  to  designate  a  transaction  by  which  A  delivers 
to  B  a  certain  amount  of  a  certain  stock,  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  at  a  price  agreed  upon  when  the  contract  is 
made,  and  gives  B  a  Isnms  of  one,  two,  or  three  per 
cent  ,  as  tie*  case  may  l>e,  for  the  privilege.  If  thestock 
does  not  decline  in  value  to  an  amount  exceeding  the 
emn  given  to  B,  A  cannot  make  anything  by  tbe  trans¬ 
action;  and.  unless  he  chooses  to  deliver  the  stock,  he 
is  not  obliged  to  do  so  If  it  falls  more  than  that 
amount,  A  may  make  a  good  profit ;  for  B,  having  ac¬ 
cepted  the  bonus,  is  bound  to  take  the  stock  even 
though  it  may  l»e  selling  at  5  or  10  j»er  cent,  lielow  the 
price  at  which  he  agreed  to  take  it.  A  “  call”  differs 
only  from  a  “/m/,”  thus:  —  A  gives  B,  say  a  thousand 
dollars,  or  whatever  sum  may  he  agreed  upon,  for  the 
privilege  of  “calling”  from  B  a  certain  amount  of 
stock  within  a  given  number  of  days.  If  the  stock 
advances,  A  may  “call  ”  it  and  make  money.  If  it  de¬ 
clines.  lie  need  not  “call”  it;  but,  of  course,  the  bonus 
he  gave  to  B  is  forfeited. 

Pn'tall.  in  California,  a  twp.  of  Yolo  co. ;  pop.  1,412. 
1*111  in  Hay.  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Ottawa  co. ;  /*>/>.  1.148. 


Fig.  89.  —  PTER0Z0N1UM  REMF0RJIE. 


the  most  venomous  of  all  the  serpents  composing  the 
family  Viper  idre.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  aud  seems  to, 
l»e  a  widely  distributed  inhabitant,  the  specimens  from  | 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  from  Egypt  all  evidently 
belonging  to  the  same  species.  The  name  Puff-adder  is 
derived  from  a  habit  which  this  deadly  serpent  has  of  in¬ 
flating  itself  and  puffing  when  provoked.  The  color 
of  this  creature  so  closely  resembles  that  of  the  sandy 
and  stony  places  which  it  frequents,  that  it  is  diflbult ! 
to  notice  it,  especial ly  as  it  flattens  itself  against  the 
ground  when  not  in  an  excited  shite.  Dr.  Bn  rebel  I  says, 
that  the  venom  of  this  species  takes  effect  so  rapidly ’as 
to  leave  the  person  w  ho  is  bitten  no  chanco  of  saving 
his  life  but  by  instantly  cutting  out  the  flesh  surround¬ 
ing  the  wound.  The  same  traveller  informs  us  of  a 
peculiarity  which  renders  it  more  dangerous,  and 
which  it  would  be  well  for  those  to  kuow  who  are 
likely  to  fall  in  with  it.  Unlike  most  snakes,  which 
dart  forward  when  irritated,  this  species,  it  is  said, 
throws  itself  backwards,  so  that  those  ignorant  of  its 
habits  would  place  themselves  in  the  very  direction  of 
death,  when  they  thought  they  were  escaping  the 
danger.  The  natives.  Dr  Burchell  says,  by  keeping  al¬ 
ways  in  front,  are  enabled  to  destroy  the  Puff-adder 
without  much  risk. 


943. 


Pulasky,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  ofOconee  co. ;  pop.  Putnam,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Springfield  twp.,  Muskin* 


(m3. 
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gum  co. ;  pop.  2,050. 


2018  PYRO 


Pntoanx,  (poo-tn',)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Seine, 
forming  a  suburb  of  Paris  2  in.  W.  of  that  city,  on  the 
Seine,  facing  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Pop.  10,000. 

Puyallup  Valley,  ( pi-dl'lup .)  in  )WuJimyton  Terri¬ 
tory,  a  vill.  of  Pierce  co.;  pop.  312. 

Pyilio'ta.  in  Jotoa,  a  twp.  of  Cass  co. ;  pop.  2,1*20. 

Py  r;i<*i<ls,  (  pir-uSidz,  i  n.  pi.  [From  Gr.  ;  yr,  fire,  and  j 
Eng.  acid.]  (Chem.)  Certain  acids  generated  by  that 
decomposing  process  which  several  vegetable  acids 
undergo  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat.  Thus, 
gallic  acid,  in  such  circumstances,  yields  pyrogallic 
acid;  tartaric  acid  yields pyrotartaric  acid,  Ac. 

Pyrene,  ( pi-reen', )  n.  ((’hem.)  The  name  given  to  a 
new  product  of  the  distillation  of  coal-tar,  having  a 
higher  boiling-point  than  autliracine.  It  may  be  iso¬ 
lated  by  combining  it  with  picric  acid,  with  which  it 
forms  a  red  crystalline  mass.  Ammonia  unites  with 
the  acid  and  sets  free  the  pyrene  in  the  form  of  color¬ 
less  leaves  which  closely  resemble  tint lmicine.  are  sol¬ 
uble  in  alcohol,  benzol,  ether,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
It  melts  at  14*2°  C.  Nitric  acid  readily  converts  it  into 
nitro-cora pounds.  Form.  C^IIio 

Py  roiiiHiiiu.  (pir-o-ma'nf-u/i.)  [From  Or.  pyr,  fire, 
and  Eng.  mania.]  (Med.)  An  involuntary,  motiveless 
tendency  to  destroy  by  means  of  fire.  The  Mind  in¬ 
stinct  to  burn  is  often  manifested  in  children  before 
reason  or  a  knowledge  of  properly  can  actuate  them, 
and  with  no  other  object  than  mischievous  destructive¬ 
ness.  or  to  enjoy  the  blaze  of  a  conflagration.  In  a 
large  nmnlier  of  cases,  when  legal  investigation  has 
disclosed  the  mental  condition  of  the  incendiary,  and 
when  the  motive  could  not  lie  determined,  or  was  ob¬ 
scure  or  inadequate,  the  perpetrators  were  youthful, 
of  the  female  sex,  and  about  the  period  of  puberty. 
Like  other  outbursts  of  frenzy.  P.  lias  been  observed 
to  accompany  famiues,  pestilences,  and  great  social 
convulsions. 

Pyroin'eter,  n.  (Physics.)  The  mercurial  thermome¬ 
ter  is  necessarily  limited  in  its  indications  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  which  mercury  boils  (350°  C.,  or  602°  F.), 
because  at  that  temperature  the  vapor  of  mercury 
would  be  formed,  and  its  pressure  would  hurst  the  ther¬ 
mometer.  Pyrometers  are  instruments  which  are  used 
to  measure  high  temperatures,  and  although  several 
forms  of  this  instrument  have  been  devised,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  any  one  possesses  accuracy.  The  P.  in¬ 
vented  by  Daitiell  in  1821  is  the  one  most  generally 
used.  It  cousisrs  (Fig.  91)  of  two  distinct  parts,  the 
register  (1)  aud  the  scale  (2).  The  register  is  a  solid  bar 
of  black-lead  earthenware.  A, eight  inches  long,  cutout 
of  a  common  black-lead  crucible.  In  the  axis  of  this, 
a  hole  is  drilled,  reuching  from  one  end  of  the  bar  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  other  extremity  ;  aud  in  this 
cylindrical  cavity  a  bar,  a  a,  of  metal  (as  platinum  or 
iron,  for  example)  is  placed.  A  cylindrical  piece  of  por¬ 
celain,  c  c,  sufficiently  long  to  project  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  extremity  of  the  black-lead  bar,  is  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  metallic  bar.  This  is  termed  the  in¬ 
dex,  and  it  is  kept  firmly  in  its  position  by  a  ring  or 
•trap  of  platinum,  d,  which  is  tightened  by  a  wedge  of 


Ppnakez.  a  small  island  of  the  Elizabeth  group,  about 
16  miles  S.  of  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts.  It  was 
bequeathed  to  Prof.  Agassiz,  along  with  $50,000  in 
money,  by  John  Anderson,  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
New  York,  for  the  founding  of  a  school  of  natural 
science  thereon. 

I’pHtaluzzi.  ( pes-tadot'sre.)  Joiiann  Hf.inrich,  an 
eminent  Swiss  teacher  and  educational  reformer,  b.  at 
Zurich,  1746.  In  179s  he  opened  a  school  for  orphans 
at  Stanz,  where  he  adopted  a  system  of  mutual  instruc¬ 
tion.  He  was  driven  front  Stanz  by  the  Austrians  in 
1799,  and  removed  to  Burgdorf,  where  his  school  ac¬ 


IMion  ogrupli.  n.  [Gr.  phone,  sound,  and  graphein ,  to  j 
write.]  The  speaking  phonograph,  invented  by  Thos. 
A.  Edisou,  is  a  purely  mechanical  invention,  not  in 
itself  connected  with  electricity.  In  its  simplest  form 
it  consists  of  a  mounted  diaphragm  so  arranged  as  to 
operate  a  small  steel  stylus  placed  just  below  and  oppo¬ 
site  its  centre,  and  a  brass  cylinder,  six  or  more  inches 
long  by  three  or  four  in  diameter,  which  is  mounted  on 
a  horizontal  axis  extending  each  way  beyond  its  ends 
for  a  distance  about  equal  to  its  own  length.  A  spiral 
groove  is  cut  in  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  each  spiral  of  the  groove  being  sep¬ 
arated  from  its  neighbor  by  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch. 
The  shaft  or  axis  is  also  cut  by  a  screw-thread  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  spiral  groove  of  the  cylinder,  aud  works  in 
screw  bearings,  consequently,  when  the  cylinder  is 
caused  to  revolve,  by  means  of  a  crank  that  is  fitted  to 
the  axis  for  this  purpose,  it  receives  a  forward  or  back¬ 
ward  movement  of  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  for  every 
turn  of  the  same,  the  direction,  of  course,  depending 
upon  the  way  the  crank  is  turned.  The  diaphragm  is 
supported  by  an  upright  casting  capable  of  adjustment, 
and  so  arranged  that  it  may  Lie  removed  altogether 
when  necessary.  When  in  use,  however,  it  is  clamped 
in  a  fixed  position  above  or  in  front  of  the  cylinder, 
thus  bringing  the  stylus  always  opposite  the  groove  as 
the  cylinder  is  turned.  A  small,  flat  spring  attached  to 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

porcelain,  e.  When  the  register  is  exposed  to  a  high 
temperature,  the  expansion  of  the  metallic  rod,  a  a, 
forces  the  index  forward :  and  when  the  register  has 
afterwards  cooled,  the  tension  of  the  8trap  will  retaiu 


Fig.  91.  —  daniell's  pyrometer. 

the  index  at  the  furthest  point  to  which  it  has  been 
protruded.  The  scale  (2)  consists  of  a  frame  composed 
of  two  rectangular  plates  of  brass,/,  g,  joined  together 
by  their  edges  at  a  right  angle,  and  fitting  square  upou 
two  sides  of  the  register.  Near  the  end  of  this  frame 
is  a  small  brass  plate,  /i,  which  projects  at  a  right  angle. 
To  the  extremity  of  the  frame  nearest  the  brass  plate 
is  attached  a  movable  arm,  1),  turning  round  a  fixed 
centre,  t,  and  at  its  free  end  carrying  the  arc  of  acircle, 
E,  the  radius  of  which  is  five  inches,  and  which  is  ac¬ 
curately  graduated  into  degrees  and  thirds  of  a  degree. 
Upon  this  arm,  at  the  centre,  A, another  lighter  arm,  C, 
is  made  to  turn,  carrying  at  its  longer  part  a  Vernier. 
II,  which  moves  on  the  face  of  the  arc.  and  divides  it 
into  minutes,  together  with  an  eye-glass,  /,  to  assist  the 
reading;  while  theshorter part  terminates  in  the  kuife- 
edge,  m,  turned  inwards  at  a  right  angle.  To  use  the 
instrument,  the  scale  is  carefully  applied,  the  brass 
plate.  h,  being  pressed  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  register, 
and  the  lighter  arm  being  so  placed  that  the  steel  point, 
tn,  may  rest  on  the  top  of  the  index  in  a  notch  cut  for 
it  which  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  rod.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  index  being  then  read  off  on  the  scale,  the 


quired  a  wide  reputation.  In  1804  he  removed  to 
Yverdun,  and  i>.  1827.  His  two  best  known  works  are: 
Leinhardt  and  Gertrud  (4  vols..  1781),  a  popular  novel, 
designed  to  promote  the  better  education  of  the  poor; 
and  Inquiries  into  the  Process  of  Xature  for  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Human  Face  (1797). 

IMios'|>hor-!>rouzp,  n.  This  new  alloy  was  recently 
discovered  during  some  experiments  made  in  Belgium 
for  the  Russian  government,  with  different  compositions 
of  bronze  tor  ordnance,  resulting  in  the  establishment 
of  the  great  superiority  of  phosphorizoi  alloys  of  coj>- 
per  and  tin  for  many  uses.  Smelting  works  are  now  in 


the  casting  extends  underneath  the  diaphragm  as  far1 
as  its  ceutre  aud  carries  the  stylus,  aud  betweeu  the 
diaphragm  and  spring  a  small  piece  of  india-rubber  is 
placed  to  modify  the  action,  it  having  beeu  found  that 
better  results  are  obtuiued  by  this  means  than  when 


Fig.  92*  —  edisox’s  speaking  phonograph. 


the  stylus  is  rigidly  attached  to  the  diaphragm  itself. 
The  cylinder  is  first  very  smoothly  covered  with  tin- 
foil,  and  the  diaphragm  securely  fastened  in  place  by 
clamping  its  support  to  the  base  of  the  instrument. 
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register  is  detached  and  exposed  to  the  heat  to  be  mens* 
ured ;  after  it  is  removed  and  cooled,  it  is  again  placed  ia 
the  scale,  and  the  new  position  of  the  index  read  off; 
the  difference  of  the  two  readings  determining  the  ex- 
pansion  of  the  metallic  bar  above  that  of  the  black- 
lead.  In  order  to  employ  the  instrument  as  a  measure 
of  temperature  as  well  as  of  expansion.  Prof,  baniell 
adapted  the  doubtful  assumption  that  equal  increments 
of  leugth  are  the  effects  of  equal  increments  of  tem¬ 
perature. —  Several  forms  of  electric  pyrometer  <  based 
on  the  formation  of  a  thermo-electric  current,  when  two 
dissimilar  metals  are  heated  at  their  juncture)  have 
been  proposed  by  Pouillet  and  Becquerel.  The  latter 
has  also  proposed  to  determine  high  teinj*»ra lures  by 
measuring  the  intensity  of  the  light  emitted  by  the 
heated  body;  and  by  such  means  he  estimates  the  fus¬ 
ing  point  of  platinum  at  16U>°  C.  (2912°  F.).  and  the 
heat  of  the  voltaic  arc  at  207u°  C.  (3758°  F.).  A  pyrome¬ 
ter  of  great  simplicity  and  accuracy  has  been  lately  in¬ 
vented  by  M.  Lamy.  M.  Lebray,  following  some  re¬ 
searches  of  M.  St.  Claire  Deville,  has  shown  that  what 
was  called  Dissociation,  or  breaking  up  of  the  combined 
elements,  is  as  applicable  to  solid  as  it  w  as  found  to  be 
to  gaseous  compounds.  Finding  that  carbonate  of  lime 
when  heated  in  vacuo  to  86<»°  Centigrade  decomposes 
itself,  the  disengaged  carbonic  acid  having  a  tension  of 
85  mm.,  and  when  heated  to  1040°  a  pressure  of  520 
mm..  M.  Lamy  has  constructed  a  pyrometer  bv  enclos¬ 
ing  pure  marble  in  a  tulie  of  porcelain,  attached  to  a 
glass  tube  containing  mercury.  When  exjtosed  to  fire, 
dissociation  takes  place,  and  the  temperature  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  pressure  ;  removed  from  the  file,  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  is  again  absorl*ed,  aud  the  instrument  is 
again  ready  for  use. 

Pyrosoma,  (pir-o-so'mah.)  n.  (Zool.)  A  singular  gen. 
of  tunicated  mollusks.  The  indi¬ 
viduals  are  very  small,  but  are 
closely  aggregated,  and  so  com¬ 
bined  as  to  form  transparent  cyl¬ 
inders  three  or  four  inches  in 
length,  and  hollowed  out  at  one 
extremity  (Fig.  92).  8uch  a  colony 
may  l>e  compared  to  the  detached 
finger  of  a  glove,  the  external  sur¬ 
face  being,  however,  covered  w  ith 
minute  tubercles.  Each  of  these 
tubercles  represents  the  anterior 
end  of  the  individual  (asridio- 
zooid ),  and  below  the  conical 
prominent  tul>ercles.  which  Prof. 

Huxley  tin  his  recent  valuable 
memoir  in  the  23d  volume  of  the 
“Linnsean  Transactions"  •  calls  the  *'9m  pyrosoma. 
lip,  lies  the  mouth,  which  leads  to  the  digestive  cavity 
within,  terminating  by  an  anal  orifice  into  a  general 
cavity  (atrium),  which  latter  opens  by  a  minute  orifice 
into  the  hollow  of  the  cylinder,  or,  as  it  is  more  scien¬ 
tifically  called,  the  ascidiarium.  These  beautiful  crea¬ 
tures  are  inhabitants  of  tropical  seas,  aud  are  extremely 
phosphorescent. 


operation  in  Philadelphia,  for  producing  phosphor- 
bronze.  This  alloy  possesses,  it  is  claimed,  the  ductility 
of  copper,  the  toughness  of  wrougbt-iron,  and  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  steel,  and  is  capable  of  being  retuelted  without 
loss;  is  recommended  for  bearings. plungers,  pump  cyl¬ 
inders,  piston  packings,  wire  cables  ami  ropes,  tuyeres, 
fire-arms,  Ac.  It  is  scarcely  affected  by  the  action  of 
sea  water  or  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  —  less  so  than 
copper.  In  casting,  it  flows  freely  ami  fills  the  most 
minute  impressions.  In  gunpowder-mill  machinery  it 
is  very  useful,  having  no  liability  to  give  forth  sparks. 


The  stylus  should  lightly  press  against  that  part  of  the 
foil  over  the  groove.  The  crank  is  now  turned,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  some  oue  speaks  int*»  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  instrument,  which  will  cause  the  diaphragm  to 
vibrate,  and  as  the  vibrations  of  the  latter  correspond 
with  the  movements  of  the  air  producing  them,  the 
soft  and  yielding  foil  will  become  marked  along  the 
line  of  the  groove  by  a  series  of  indentations  of  differ¬ 
ent  depths,  varying  with  the  amplitude  of  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  the  diaphragm  or  with  the  inflections  of  the 
speaker's  voice.  These  inflections  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  sort  of  visible  speech.  If  now  the  diaphragm  is 
removed,  by  loosening  the  clamp,  and  the  cylinder  then 
turned  back  to  the  starting  point,  we  have  only  to  re¬ 
place  the  diaphragm  and  turn  in  the  same  direction 
as  at  first,  to  hear  repeated  all  that  has  been  spoken 
into  the  mouth-piece  of  the  apparatus:  the  stylus,  by 
this  means,  being  caused  to  traverse  its  former  path, 
and,  consequently,  rising  and  tailing  with  the  depres¬ 
sions  in  the  foil,  its  motion  is  communicated  to  the 
diaphragm,  and  thence  through  the  intervening  air  to 
the  ear,  where  the  sensation  of  sound  is  produced.  Mr. 
Edison  has  considerably  modified  this  instrument  from 
that  here  described,  but  the  essential  points  remaiu  the 
same.  By  means  of  the  P.  speech  may  l»e  stereotyped, 
as  it  were,  placed  away,  and  ages  after  the  exact  words 
reproduced;  a  simple  but  most  wonderful  discovery. 
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Qis  the  17th  letter  and  the  loin  consonant  of  the 
English  alphabet.  Qi*  never  sounded  alone,  but  in 
conjunction  with  u,  and  most  grammarians  are 
disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  superfluous  letter,  whose  place 
could  he  supplied  by  k.  It  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew 
and  IMicenician  kojih,  but  it  has  no  (dace  in  the  Greek 
old  Latin,  or  Saxon  alphabets.  Q.  i«  used  as  au  abi.re^ 
viation  tor  question;  Qy.  tor  query;  Q.  E.  D.  tor  quint 
erat  demonstrandum,  i.  e.,  which  was  to  be  demonstrated, 
lly  medical  men,  Q.  P.  are  used  for  quantum  placet  (as 
much  as  you  please),  and  Q.  S.  for  quantum  sujficit,  (as 
much  as  is  necessary.)  As  a  numeral.  Q  stands  for  5UU, 
and  with  a  dash  over  it  (thus,  Q),  for  6lH),lX>0. 

Qii;tl>'%  n.  A  young  halt-fledged  bird  ; — hence, something 
crude  or  immature. 

Utiack.r  u.  (D.  k  waken ;  Ger.  quakcn  :  formed  from 
the  sound.]  To  cry  like  the  common  domestic  duck. 
-—To  boast;  to  bounce;  to  talk  noisily  and  ostenta¬ 
tiously. —  To  practise  arts  of  quackery. 

— n .  The  cry  of  the  common  domestic  duck.  — A  boastful 
preteuder  to  medical  skill  which  he  does  not  possess;  at 
ignorant  practitioner;  an  emp  ri:  ,  c  mountebank. — 
Hence, one  who  pretends  to  skill  or  knowledge  which 
lie  does  not  possess  ;  a  charlatan  ;  a  humbug ;  as,  “  quacks 
in  the  art  of  teaching.” —  Felton . 

— a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  quackery;  boastfully  and 
falsely  pretending  to  cure  diseases;  used  by  quacks;  as, 
quack  medicines,  a  quack  doctor. 

Quai’k'eriMl,,  a.  Almost  choked  or  stifled. 
Qiini'k'ery,  n.  Character  and  practices  of  a  quack; 
the  boastful  pretentions  or  mean  practice  of  an  igno¬ 
ramus,  particularly  in  medicine;  charlatanry;  empiric¬ 
ism  ;  mountebankery. 

<ina<-li  isli,  a  Like  a  quack;  trickish;  boasting  of 
skill  not  possessed. 

Qiiurkisni,  n.  Practice  of  quackery;  empiricism. 
Hliac'kle,  ».  «.  To  choke;  to  be  nearly  stifled. 
<luark'Kalver,  n .  [Du.  kwakzalver —  kwaken ,  to 
quack,  nod  zalf  salve, ointment.]  A  quack  or  charletau 
who  deals  in  salves  and  ointments. 

UiumI  r».  n. :  pi.  Quadre.  [Lat.,  a  square.]  (Arch.)  A 
socle,  used  to  support  the  pedestals  of  statues,  vases, 
aud  other  ornaments  —The  band  or  fillet  of  the  louic 
base.  —  The  plinth,  or  lower  member  of  the  podium. 
Quail  rAKcna'riim,  a.  [Lat.,  from  quadrayinta , 
forty.]  Consisting  of  forty ;  forty  years  old. 
Qliadragene«Q'«n,)  «.  [L.  Lat.]  ( Ecd .)  Ill  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church,rn  indulgence  granted  for  40  days. 
Quadragexiina,  (-Jcs-,)  n.  [Lat.  quadragesimus,  the 
fortieth, quadragesima,  the  fortieth  part.]  (Eccl.)  Lent; 
-so  chilled  because  it  consists  of  forty  days. 
Quadragesima  Sunday ,  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent 
Quad  r*Ke*'i mill,  a.  Belonging  to  Lent ;  used  in  Lent. 
Qiiuilra^ettimalM,  n.  (Ecd.)  An  offering  formerly 
made  to  the  Church  in  Mid-Lent  Sunday. 

Quad rangle,  (kwod-rdng-gt,)  n.  [Lat.  quatuor ,  four, 
angulus,  angle.]  (Geom.)  A  plane  figure,  having  four 
corners  or  angles,  and  consequently  four  sides. 

(Arch.)  A  four-cornered  space  inclosed  by  buildings; 
the  inner  square  or  rectangular  court  of  a  building. 
Quadrangular,  a.  Four-cornered;  having  four 
angles,  and  consequently  four  sides. 
Qiiuilran'gtilarly,  adv.  With  four  sides  and  four 
angles. 

Quail  ran*.  n.  [Lat.]  Among  the  ancient  Romans, 
the  fourth  part  of  an  as. 

Quad'rauf.n.  [Lat.  quadrans,  from  quatuor.]  ( Geom .) 
The  fourth  part  of  a  circle;  an  arc  of  90  degrees.  —  A 
mathematical  instrument,  formerly  much  used  in  as¬ 
tronomy  and  navigation.  The  instrument  is  variously 
contrived  and  fitted  up,  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended;  but  it  consists  essentially  of  a  limb 
or  arc  of  a  circle  equal  to  the  fourth  of  the  circum¬ 
ference,  and  divided  into  90°  with  subdivisions.  The 
mural  quadrant  is  of  considerable  size(6  or  8  feet  radius 
for  example),  the  axis  of  which  moves  in  a  wall  or  solid 
piece  of  masonry.  The  Q.  has,  of  late  years,  been 
superseded  by  the  Mural  Circle,  q.v. 

(Gun.)  An  instrument  occasionally  used  for  regulat¬ 
ing  the  elevation  of  pieces  of  ordnance.  It  consists  of 
two  bars  of  wood  or  brass,  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
with  an  arc  between  them  divided  »pV»  degrees.  A 
plumb-line  lianas  from  the  angle  at  wmch  the  bars 
meet.  One  of  the  bars  being  placed  iu  the  bore  of  the 
piece,  the  degree  on  the  arc.  intersected  by  the  plumb- 
line  shows  the  elevation. 

Hadley's  Quadrant.  See  Octant.  —  Quadrant  of  alti¬ 
tude,  an  appendix  to  an  artificial  globe,  consisting  of  a 
thin  pliable  slip  of  brass,  which  is  applied  to  the  globe, 
and  used  as  a  scale  for  measuring  the  distances  between 
points  in  degrees. 

Quadrant  al,  a.  [Lat.  quadrantal is.]  Containing  the 
fourth  part  of  any  measure ;  pertaining  to  a  quadrant ; j 
included  in  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle. 

Quadrantal  triangle.  ( Trigon .)  A  spherical  triangle 
which  has  one  side  equal  to  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  or  90°. 
— n.  A  cube.  (R.)  —  A  cubical  vessel  used  by  the  Romans. 
Quad  rat,  a.  [Fr.J  (Print.)  A  piece  of  metal  of  the 
depth  of  the  body  of  the  respective  sizes  of  types,  and 
lower  that)  the  types  themselves,  so  that  a  blank  space 
is  left  on  the  paper  when  printed.  As  m  quadrat  is  in 
thickness  half  the  depth,  an  em  equal  in  thickness  and 
depth,  a  two-eni  quadrat  twice  the  width,  Ac.  They  are1 
used  to  fill  out  short  lines,  form  white  lines,  Ac 
—A  mathematical  instrument  chiefly  used  iu  taking 
heights  or  depths. 


Quadrate,  n.  [Lat.  quadratus ,  from  quadro ,  to  make 
square,  from  quatuor.]  Square;  having  four  equal  sides 
and  four  right-angles.  —  Divisible  into  four  equal  parts. 
-—Square,  iu  a  figurative  sense;  exact;  even;  equal.— 
Suited;  agreeing;  applicable;  correspondent;  us,  a 
quadrate  description. 

[Lat.  quadratum.]  A  square  ;  a  surface  having  four 
equal  and  parallel  sides. 

( Astrol .)  See  Quartile. 

— v.  n.  [Lat.  quadrare. ,  to  make  square.]  To  suit :  to  cor¬ 
respond  ;  to  agree;  to  be  even;  —  preceding  with. 

Rules  which  ennoot  be  supposed  to  ouaileute  exactly  with 
heroic  poems."  —  Addison. 

Quad  raf'ic,  a.  [Lat.  quadratus.  ]  Square;  denoting 
a  square,  or  pertaining  to  it. 

(Crystaltog.)  Di  men  trie. 

Quadratic  equation.  (Math.)  In  algebra,  an  equation 
which  involves  the  second,  but  no  higher  power  of  the 
unknown  quantity. 

Quail  ratrix,  n .  (Geom.)  A  transcendental  curve, 
by  means  ot  which  the  quadrature  of  curvilinear  spaces 
can  be  determined  mechanically. 

Quad  rat  lire,  n.  [Lat.  quadratura ,  from  quadro.] 
Act  ot  squaring;  the  reducing  of  a  figure  to  u  square. — 
A  square ;  a  quadrate. 

(Astmn.)  A  term  denoting  the  position  of  the  moon 
when  she  is  90°  from  the  sun,  or  at  one  of  the  two 
points  of  her  orbit  equally  distant  from  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  arid  opposition. 

Quadrature  of  the  circle.  (Math.)  A  speculative 
problem  ot  great  celebrity  in  the  annals  of  mathemati¬ 
cal  science.  As  the  whole  area  of  a  circle  is  equal  to 
the  rectangle  contained  by  the  radius  and  a  straight 
line  equal  to  half  the  circumference,  the  quadrature 
could  be  obtained  if  the  length  of  the  circumference 
were  assigned.  In  attempting  to  square  the  circle, 
therefore,  the  particular  object  aimed  at,  is  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diam¬ 
eter.  From  the  earliest  period  this  problem  attracted 
the  attention  of  Dhilosoiihv.  and  at  the  oresent  day, 
eveu,  mere  are  persons  who  spenu  their  time  anu  tneir 
energies  iu  attempting  to  overcome  the  difficulty.  The 
truth  is  that  such  persons  do  not  comprehend  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  subject.  Archimedes,  in  bis  book  on  the 
Mensuration  of  the  Circle ,  is  the  first  of  the  ancients 
who  made  any  approach  even  to  a  practical  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  question.  By  inscribing  and  circumscribing 
a  polygon  of  96  sides  in  and  about  a  circle,  he  shows  that 
the  excess  of  the  circumference  over  three  times  the 
diameter  must  bo  less  than  10*70  parts,  and  greater  than 
10*71  parts.  This  statement  is  correct,  and  pretty  accu¬ 
rate  ;  for,  according  to  his  calculations,  a  circle  of  4,970 
feet  diameter  would  have  a  circumference  lying  between 
15,610  and  15,620  feet;  the  truth  being,  that  6uch  a 
circle  would  have  a  circumference  of  15,613%  feet,  very 
nearly.  Among  the  Hindoos,  the  calculation  was  made 
much  more  correctly  than  by  Archimedes. 

Quuilrel,  n.  [L.  Lat.  quudrellus.]  (Arch.)  A  kind 
of  artificial  stone  madeofehuiky  earth  and  dried  in  the 
shade  for  two  years  ; — so  called  from  being  square.  Gwilt. 
Q  ii  ail  re  1 1  e,  n.  A  mace  having  a  cross  head  of  four 
serrated  projections. 

Quadren  nial.  Qiiailrieii'iiial,  a.  [Lat .  quad- 
riennis  —  quatuor,  four,  and  annus,  a  year.]  Compris¬ 
ing  four  years:  occurring  once  in  four  years. 

Quail  re ii'nially,  adv.  Once  in  four  years. 
Quailribas'ie,  a.  [Lat.  quatuor ,  four,  and  Eng.  6ase.] 

( Chem .)  With  four  parts  of  base  to  one  of  acid. 
Quad'rible,  a.  [From  Lut.  quadrare.]  That  may  be 
squared. 

Quad  ric,  n.  See  Quantic. 

Qiiadricap'sular.  a.  [Lat.  quatuor,  and  capsula,  a 
capsule.j  (Hot.)  Possessing  four  capsules. 
Qiiadricor'nous,  a.  [Lat.  quatuor,  and  cornu ,  a 
horn.]  Four-horned. 

Quadridec'imal,  a.  [Lat.  quatuor,  four,  and  decern , 
ten.]  (Crystallog.)  Having  four  faces  on  the  prism ;  — 
said  of  certain  crystals. 

Quail riileu'tate,  a.  [Lat.  quatuor,  and  dentis,  tooth.] 
(Hot.)  Edged  with  four  teeth. 

Q nail rien  ii ial.  a.  See  Quadrennial. 
Qiiailrifa'rious,  a.  [Lat.  quadrifurius,  four-fold.] 
Set  in  four  rows. 

Quad'rifid.  a.  [Lat.  quatuor,  and  findere,  fdi ,  to 
cleave.]  Cleft  into  four  deep  parts. 

(Bot.)  Cleft  into  four  parts  ;  as,  a  quadriful  leaf. 
QiiHd  rifoil,  Quad rifo  li ale,  a.  [Lat.  quatuor, 
an d  folium,  leaf.J  (Bot.)  Four-leaved. 
Quailrifur'cated,  a.  [Lat.  quatuor,  and  furca,  fork.] 
Four-forked. 

Quail ri'^a,  n.  [Lat.]  Among  the  ancients,  a  car 
drawn  by  four  horses  abreast,  used  chiefly  iu  triumphal 
processions. 

Quail rig'eiia'rious,  a.  Consisting  of  four  hundred. 
Qu  ail  riju 'gate,  Qiiailri  j  ugouN,  a.  [Lat.  quat¬ 
uor,  and  jugum,  yoke.J  (Bot.)  Pinnate,  with  four 
pairs  of  leaflets,  as  a  certain  leaf. 

Quadrilal'eral,  a.  [Lat.  quatuor ,  and  latus,  lateris , 
a  side.]  Having  four  sides,  and  necessarily  four  ancles. 

— n.  (Geom.)  A  plane  figure  contained  by  four  straight 
lines.  Such  a  figure  has  four  angles  or  corners,  and  is 
consequently  also  a  quadrangle. 

Quad  rilat'e rallies**,  n.  State  or  property  of  being 
quadrilateral. 

Quadrilit'eral,  a.  [Lat.  quadra,  and  liter  a.]  Con¬ 
sisting  of  four  letters. 
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Quadrille,  (ka-flril',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  It.  quadriglia ,  a 
troop  of  men  formed  into  a  square,  from  Lat.  quadrula , 
di  mi  ii.  of  quadra,  a  square.]  (Dancing.)  A  kind  of 
dance,  resembling  the  cotillion,  made  up  of  sets  of  dano 
ei  s,  four  in  each  set ;  —  also,  a  piece  of  music  composed 
as  an  accompaniment  to  such  dance. 

(Games.)  A  game  at  cards  by  four  persons,  having 
some  resemblance  to  whist. 

— v.a.  To  play  at  quadrille. 

Quadrillion.  (- rVyun ,)  n.  According  to  English  no¬ 
tation.  the  number  represented  by  a  unit  with  24  ciphers 
attached;  according  to  French  notatiou,  a  unit  with  16 
ciphers  attached. 

Qiiailrilo'bnte,  Quad'ri lobed.  a.  [Lat. 

tour,  and  (lr.  lobos,  to  be.J  Four- lobed,  as  a  certain  leaf. 
Quail  riloe  ular,  a.  [Lat.  quatuor ,  aud  loculus,  cell.l 
(Bot.)  Four-celled. 

Quail  riinem'bral,  a.  [Lat.  quatuor,  and  membrum 
member.]  With  four  members  or  parts. 

Quad riiao  m ial.  a.  [Lat.  quadra,  or  quatuor,  and 
nomen ,  nominis,  iiame.j  Consisting  of  four  terms,  as  an 
algebraic  quantity. 

— n.  (Math.)  An  algebraic  quantity  consisting  of  four 
terms. 

Quail  riiiom  leal,  a.  Consisting  of  four  denomina¬ 
tions. 

Quatlrinom'iiial,  a.  Having  four  terms. 
Quailri'|mrtitc,  a.  [Lat.  quatuor,  and  partite ,  to  di¬ 
vide. J  Divided  into  four  parts. 

(Bot.)  Divided  into  four  parts  to  the  base. 

Quail  ri'partitely,  adv.  In  four  divisions. 

Quad  ri  part  it  ion,  (-tish'un,)n.  [Lat.  quadripartitis .] 
A  division  into  four  equal  parts. 

Quail  riptiy  llous,  (-rif'U-lus,)  a.  [Lat.  quatuor,  and 
Gr.  phyllon ,  leaf.]  Quadrifoliate;  four-leaved. 
Quailri  rente,  n.  [Lat.  quatuor,  and  rnnus,  oar] 
Among  the  Romans,  a  war-galley  propelled  by  four 
banks  of  oars  on  each  of  its  sides. 

Quad risection,  (-stk'shun.)  n.  [Lat.  quatuor ,  and 
sectin, cutting.]  A  subdivision  into  four  parts. 
Quadrisyllable, Quadrisyllabic'al, <z.  Four- 
syllabled. 

Quadrisyllable.?;.  [Lat.  quatuor,  and  Eng.  sylla¬ 
ble.]  A  won  I  consisting  of  four  syllables. 

Quad'ri  valve,  a.  [Lat.  quatuor ,  and  v  a  Iva,  valve.] 
(Bot.)  Four-valved,  os  a  pericarp. 

— n.  One  of  four  valves  serving  for  a  door. 

Quailri  val  vular.  a.  Having  four  valves. 

Quailri  v'ial,  a.  [Lat. quadrivium — quatuor, and  via , 
a  way.]  With  four  ways  meeting  in  a  point  or  focus. 
—n.  One  of  the  four  lesser  arts  forming  the  quadrivium. 
Quailri  v'ium,  n.  [Lat.]  In  the  language  of  the 
schools;  the  four  lesser  arts  —  arithmetic,  music,  geom¬ 
etry,  and  astronomy. 

Quadroon',  n.  [Fr.  quarteron;  Sp.  cuarteron,  from 
Lat.  quatuor.]  The  offspring  of  a  mulatto  and  a  white; 
a  person  of  quarter-blood.  (Also  written  quarteron , 
quarteroon ,  and  qua  ter  on.) 

Quad rox'ide,  n.  (Chem.)  An  oxide  containing  a 
combination  of  four  equivalents  of  oxygen  with  one  of 
some  other  element. 

Quail  ru'inana,  v.  [Lat.  quadra,  quatuor,  four,  manus , 
a  hand.]  (Zobl.)  The  name  of  an  order  of  mammalia, 
comprehending  tho&e  in  which  the  four  extremities  are 
each  terminated  by  a  hand;  as  the  ape,  baboon,  Ac. 
The  term  four-handed  does  not,  however,  apply  cor¬ 
rect!  j*  to  all  the  animals  thus  called.  In  t lie  monkeys 
of  the  Western  hemisphere,  flic  thumb  in  the  hands  or 
front  extremities  is  wholly, or  in  part,  wanting.  Among 
all  the  species  of  the  quadrumana,  there  are  strongly 
marked  differences  as  to  the  degree  in  which  they  re¬ 
semble  man  iu  their  general  conformations.  In  some, 
there  is  a  strong  resemblance  to  him,  both  in  structure, 
aspect,  and  gait;  while  others  are  very  slightly  re¬ 
moved  from  the  ordinary  mammalia.  There  is,  moreover, 
great  variety  iu  their  food  and  habits  of  life.  The  larger 
proportion  are  gregarious,  but  some  live  solitary,  and 
others  in  pairs.  Some  species  dwell  on  the  ground, 
others  inhabit  rocky  heights,  while  others  live  alto¬ 
gether  among  the  branches  of  trees.  With  regard  to 
the  order  of  Quadrumana,  Cuvier  remarks  that  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  anatomical  details  which  distinguish 
them  from  man,  they  differ  from  him  iu  the  very  strik¬ 
ing  character  arising  from  their  hind  feet  having  free 
thumbs,  which  are  opposable  to  the  other  fingers, 
while  those  fingers  are  long  and  flexible  like  those  of 
the  liaBd.  Consequently,  the}'  climb  trees  with  facility; 
but  they  do  not  hold  themselves  or  walk  erect  except 
with  difficulty;  their  foot  in  such  cases  not  resting  on 
the  sole,  but  on  its  external  edge,  and  their  narrow  pel¬ 
vis  not  favoring  equilibrium  in  that  quarter.  The  whole 
of  the  quadrumana  are  divided  into  three  families  or 
tribes;  namely,  1.  Simiadse ,  or  monkeys  of  the  Old 
World;  2.  Obi  dir,  or  monkeys  of  the  New  World;  3. 
Lemurid.v,  or  the  Lemur  tribe. 

Quail rn'manous,  a.  Four-handed. 

Quail'rime,  n.  A  gritstone  with  a  calcareous  cement. 

Webster. 

Quad  ru pod,  a.  [Lat.  quadrupes  —  quatuor,  undoes, 
pedis,  a  foot.]  Having  four  legs  and  feet. 

— n.  (Zobl.)  All  vertebrate  animals  with  four  extremi¬ 
ties  fitted  for  terrestrial  progression  were  formerly  bo 
called,  the  scaly  reptiles  being  distinguished,  as  ovipa¬ 
rous  quadrupeds,  from  the  hairy,  warm-blooded  vivipa¬ 
rous  four-footed  mammals.  But  as  there  are  both  rep¬ 
tiles  and  mammalia  which  have  only  two  legs,  and  ae 
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those  of  both  classes  which  agree  in  having  four  legs, 
differ  essentially  in  the  important  characters  on  which 
classificatory  distinctions  are  now  founded,  the  term 
quadruped  is  no  longer  used  in  a  strict  zoological 
sense  as  indicative  of  a  particular  group  of  animals. 

Quail  ru'fMMlal,  a.  Four-footed;  going  on  four  feet. 

Quadruple,  a.  [  hat.  quadruplus  —  quadra ,  or  quat- 
uor,  ami  plica ,  to  fold.J  Fourfold  ;  four  times  told. 

— 7i.  Four  times  the  sum  or  number;  the  product  of  any 
quantity  multiplied  by  4. 

— r.  a.  To  make  fourfold;  to  multiply  by  four. 

— 1\  n.  To  become  fourfold,  or  four  times  us  many. 

Quadruplicate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  quadruplicate,  from 
quadruplex,  fourfold.]  To  quadruple  ;  to  make  fourlold. 

Quad  rupl  icat  ion.  n.  [Lat.  quatlruplicoitia. J  Act 
of  making  fourfold, or  the  taking  four  times  the  simple 
sum  or  amount. 

Quad'ruply,  adv.  Fourfold;  so  sis  to  be  quadruple; 
as,  to  be  quadruply  paid. 

<lua*re,  (kwe're,)  v.  n.  [Lat.]  Inquire;  question;  look  f 
into;  —  employed  only  in  the  imperative  sense  as  a 
memorandum  implying  a  doubt,  aud  suggestive  of  an 
investigation. 

Qlisefttor,  (kwcs’tor,)  n.  (Roman  Hid.)  Two  quics- 
tores  parricidii ,  who  acted  as  public  prosecutors  in  c  ases 
of  murder,  or  any  capital  offence,  existed  in  Rome  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  the  kings.  Two  qutextores  classici , 
who  had  charge  of  the  public  money,  were  first  ap¬ 
pointed  about  B.  c.  4X5.  The  number  was  doubled  u.  c. 
421,  and  it  was  decided  that  they  should  be  chosen  from 
the  patricians  aud  the  plebeians.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  b.  c.  409  that  a  plebeian  was  elected,  and  then  the 
choice  fell  on  three  plebeians  and  one  patrician.  They 
also  had  charge  of  the  funds  of  the  army,  to  which  they 
were  paymasters.  The  number  of  quaestors  was  in¬ 
creased  to  eight,  b.  c.  265.  Sylla  raised  the  number  to 
20,  and  Julius  Ca*sar  to  40.  ‘During  the  time  of  the  em¬ 
perors  their  number  varied  ;  and  from  the  reign  of  Clau¬ 
dius  I.  (41-54)  it  became  customary  for  qmestors,  on 
entering  office,  to  give  gladiatorial  spectacles  to  the 
people;  so  that  none  but  the  wealthiest  Romans  could 
aspire  to  the  office.  (Also  written  questor.) 

Quail,  ( kwaf ,)  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  quaffed  (lew  a  ft.) 
[Gael,  cuaiche,  a  drinking-cup ;  Ger.  kauch  ;  Gr.  kyathos , 
from  kuo ,  to  contain.]  To  drink  in  large  quantities  ;  to 
swallow  in  copious  draughts;  to  imbibe  deeply.  — To 
drink  largely,  royally ;  to  indulge  in  deep  potations. 

**  We  .  .  .  quaff  carouses  to  our  mistress’  health."  —  Shake. 

Quail  cr.  n.  One  who  quaffs  or  drinks  largely  and 
luxuriously. 

Qlia^a,  ( kwdg’ga ,)  n.  [Hottentot.]  (Zool.)  The 
Egnus  quagga ,  an  animal  of  the  family  Equidx,  which 
inhabits  the  southern  parts  of  Africa,  and  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  zebra.  It  is  less,  however,  than 
the  zebra,  with  the  hinder  parts  higher,  and  the  ears 
shorter.  The  head, 
neck,  mane,  and 
shoulders  are  black¬ 
ish  -  brown,  banded 
with  white;  the 
ground  colors  gradu¬ 
ally  becoming  paler, 
and  the  bands  less 
distinct  and  diffused, 
as  wv  proceed  along 
the  back  towards 
the  rump,  w  hich  is 
grayish;  the  hind 
parts  being  rather 
spotted  than  striped. 

The  dorsal  line  is 
black,  margined  on  each  side  with  a  white  line;  belly, 
tail,  and  legs  whitish  :  ears  with  two  irregular  black 
bands  and  white  tip.  The  quagga  is  a  social  animal,  liv¬ 
ing  in  large  troops,  is  much  more  tractable  than  the 
zebra,  and  is  said  to  be  occasionally  used  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  for  domestic  purposes. 

Quaggy,  (kwdg'gy,)  a.  Quaking,  like  a  quagmire; 
yielding  to  the  feet,  or  trembling  under  the  foot,  as  soft, 
W’et  earth. 

Qua^'mire,  n.  Quakemire;  soft,  wet  earth,  possess¬ 
ing  a  surface  firm  enough  to  bear  a  person,  but  which 
quakes,  or  trembles,  or  yields  under  the  feet. 

Qiiaich.  Qiiai$fll,(fru>a,)  n.  [Scot. ;  Gael,  cuach .]  In 
Scotland,  a  drinking-cup. 

Quail,  ( kwdl ,)  v.  n.  [0.  Ger.  quelan,  to  languish.]  To 
fail  inspirits;  to  languish;  to  sink  into  dejection;  to 
give  way  ;  to  quake  ;  to  cower ;  to  become  cast  down. 

"  At  this  the  errant’s  courage  quails ."  —  Cleveland. 

Quail,  [It  quaglia  ;  Fr.  caille;  L.  Lat.  quulea,  prob¬ 
ably  from  the  sound  it  utters.]  (Zool.)  See  Ortyx. 

Quail-call,  Quail-pipe.  n.  A  call  or  pipe  for 
enticing  quails  into  a  net. 

Quaint,  (kwdnt,)  a.  [0.  Fr.  coint,  from  Lat.  comptus , 
trim,  from  como ,  comptus ,  to  comb.]  Scrupulously  and 
superfluously  exact;  having  petty  elegance;  fine-spun  ; 
spruce;  nice;  subtle;  recondite;  as.  a  quaint  phrase,  a 
quaint  orator. —  Artfully  framed  ;  affected:  far-fetched  ; 
odd:  whimsical;  as,  a  quaint  answer,  a  quaint  joke. — 
Fanciful;  singular;  old-fashioned;  odd  and  antique;  as. 
a  quaint  carving,  a  quaint  costume. 

Quaintly, adv.  Nicely ;  exactly ;  with  petty  neatness 
or  spruceness  ;  oddly  ;  fancifully  ;  singularly. 

Q u stint 'ii ess,  n.  Quality  of  being  quaint;  niceness; 
petty  trimness  or  elegance;  oddness;  peculiarity;  as, 
quaintness  of  wit. 

Quak'akc  (.’reek,  in  Pennsylvania ,  enters  the  Le¬ 
high  River  in  Carbon  co. 

Quake,  ( kwdk ,)  v.n.  [A.  S.  cwacian:  Ger.  quackeln, 
another  form  of  waekeln .]  To  shake,  tremble,  shudder, 
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or  quiver ;  to  be  agitated  with  quick,  spasmodic  motions, 
continually  repeated :  as,  quaking  with  fear. — To  shake 
with  violent  convulsions  as  well  as  with  trembling;  to 
move  or  be  agitated,  as  the  earth  under  the  feet;  as,  a 
quaking  bog. 

— n.  A  shake;  a  shudder;  a  quivering;  a  trembling,  or 
tremulous  or  spasmodic  agitation. 

Quaker,  (kwdk'r.)  n.  One  who  quakes.  —  One  of  the 
religious  sect  railed  the  Society  of  Friends.  See  FRIENDS. 

Quaker  Hill,  in  New  Fork,  a  post-  village  ot  Dutchess 
co  ,  abt.  90  in.  S.  of  Albany. 

Quak  cri*li.  a.  Like  a  Quaker;  puritanical ;  belong 
mg  or  relating  to  a  Quaker,  or  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Quakerism.//  The  peculiar  manners,  teuets, 
worship  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  See  Friends. 

Quak'erly,  «.  Rrsenibliug  Quakers. 

I  Quak  er  Springs,  in  Georgia ,  a  village  of  Columbia 

I  co.,  abt.  80  in  N.E.  by  E.  of  Miliedgeville. 

|  Quak'erto  wu,  or  Fairview,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-vil 
lage  of  Hunterdon  co.,  abt.  7  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Flemingtoii. 

Quakertown,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  ot 

I  Ducks  co.,  abt.  38  m.  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

Quak  inoss,  n.  The  state  of  quaking,  shaking,  or 
trembling;  as,  the  quukiness  of  a  quagmire. 

Quak'iiig’-bog’,  ?/.  Peat-bog  in  a  growing  state,  and 
so  saturated  with  water  that  a  considerable  extent  of 
surface  will  quake  or  shake,  when  pressed  on  by  the 
foot,  or  by  any  other  body.  Such  bogs  are  unfit  for  any 
useful  purpose  until  they  are  drained. 

Quak  itig-grass,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Briza. 

Quak 'i ugly 9  a uv.  In  a  quaking  manner;  trem¬ 

blingly. 

Quak'y,  a.  Shaky ;  tremulous. 

Qualaii'ablc,  a.  Modifiable;  that  may  be  qualified. 

Qualifica'tioii,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  qualificatio.] 
Act  of  qualifying,  or  state  of  being  qualified;  adapta¬ 
tion —  Any  natural  endowment,  or  any  acquirement 
which  fits  a  person  for  a  place,  office,  or  employment,  or 
enables  him  to  sustain  any  character  with  credit  and 
success;  legal  power  or  requisite.  —  Act  of  limiting,  or 
state  or  condition  of  being  limited;  limitation;  restric¬ 
tion;  modification;  abatement;  diminution;  as,  to 
speak  one’s  mind  without  qualification  of  words. 

Qiiali'Jicati  ve,  n.  That  which  qualifies,  modifies,  or 
limits*;  a  qualifying  phrase  or  condition. 

Quali  ficatory  n.  [L.  Lat.J  (Fed.)  In  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  courts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  an  officer 
appointed  to  examine  and  prepare  causes  for  trial. 

Qualified,  (kwal'iftd,)  a.  Having  qualification;  fit¬ 
ted  or  adapted  by  accomplishments  or  endowments; 
competent;  as,  a  qualified  person  ; — also,  limited;  modi¬ 
fied  ;  as,  a  qualified  statement. 

Quali'licdly,  adv.  In  the  way  of  qualification  ;  with 
modification. 

Qualilicdncss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  quali¬ 
fied,  or  adapted. 

Qual'iHer,  n.  The  person  who.  or  thing  which,  quail- 
fies  ;  —  also,  that  which  restricts,  modifies,  abates,  or  re 
strains. 

Quali'fy,  v.  a.  [Fr.  qualifier ;  Lat.  qualis,  of  what 
kind  or  sort,  andjacio,  to  make.]  To  give  proper  and 
suitable  qualities  to;  to  fit,  equip,  prepare,  or  adapt  for 
anything;  to  furnish  with  the  knowledge,  skill,  or  other 
accomplishment,  necessary  for  any  place,  character,  or 
purpose;  to  make  capable  of  any  employment  or  privi¬ 
lege;  to  furnish  with  legal  power  or  capacity;  as,  to 
qualify  for  the  Church,  a  qualified  lawyer,  voter, 
kc.  —  To  invest  with  individual  qualify;  to  modulate; 
to  vary ;  as,  to  qualify  the  sound  of  the  voice.  —  To 
abate;  to  soften  ;  to  diminish;  to  ease  ;  to  assuage  to 
make  less  strong,  as  liquors;  as,  to  qualify  heat,  to 
qualify  pain.  —  To  modity  ;  to  regulate ;  to  limit  by 
ceptions  or  restrictions ;  as,  to  qualify  a  statement  or 
argument. 

— v.  n.  To  become  qualified  or  fit;  to  be  adapted,  as  for 
an  office  or  employment.  —  To  take  the  necessary  steps 
for  rendering  one’s  self  capable  of  bolding  any  office  or 
enjoying  any  privilege.  —  To  establish  a  claim  or  right 
to  exercise  the  elective  franchise. 

Qualitative,  a.  Relating  to  quality;  estimable  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality. 

Qualitative  analysis,  (diem.)  See  Analysis. 

Qual  ity,  n.  [Fr .qualite;  Lat.  qualitas,  from  qualis, 
of  such  a  kind,  sort,  or  nature,  such  as.]  Property;  at¬ 
tribute  ;  that  which  belongs  to  a  body  or  substance,  or 
can  be  predicated  of  it;  peculiar  power,  capacity,  or  vir¬ 
tue;  distinguishing  trait;  moral  characteristic,  good  or 
bad;  as,  a  man  of  noble  or  base  qualities.  —  Compara¬ 
tive  rank;  condition  in  relation  to  others;  character; 
as,  a  person  of  good  quality.  —  Assumed  or  asserted 
rank,  part,  standing,  or  position.  —  Acquirement;  ac¬ 
complishment  ;  acquisition  ;  special  qualification.  —  Su¬ 
perior  rank  or  distinction  :  elevation  of  birth,  station, 
or  character;  as,  a  man  of  quality. 

“  To  quality  belongs  the  highest  place." —  Young. 

The  quality.  Persons  of  high  rank  or  station,  in  a 
collective  sense,  as  distinguished  from  the  commonalty, 
as,  the  fashions  were  set  by  the  quality. 

"  et*tertained  the  quality  with  his  surprising  wit."  —  Thackeray. 

Qual  i  ty-binding*,  n.  A  kind  of  worsted  tape  used 
tor  binding  carpets  aud  the  like.—  Webster. 

Q ii<i I  ly ,  7i.  An  iron  pan  used  in  the  East  Indies  in  the 
manufacture  of  sago. 

Qnalm,  (kwawm,)  n.  [A.  S.  cwealm.  death,  slaughter 
from  cwdlun ,  to  slay.]  A  sinking,  as  if  in  death;  a  sud- 
den  throe  ot  suffering,  pain,  or  agony  ;  a  sudden  attack 
ot  illness,  faintness,  or  distress.  —  Particularly,  a  rising 
in  the  stomach  ;  a  sudden  fit  of  nausea,  or  a  disposition 
or  effort  of  the  stomach  to  eject  its  contents.  —  A  scru¬ 
ple  of  conscience,  or  uneasiness  of  mind. 

“  Some  suddeu  qualm  has  struck  me  to  the  heart."  —  Shake. 
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Qlialm'isll,  a.  Sick  at  the  stomach  ;  having  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  vomit;  affected  with  nausea  or  sickly  languor. 
Qualm'isllly,  adv.  In  a  qualmish  or  nauseating  man 
ner. 

Qualm  ishness,  //.  Nausea;  sickly  languor. 
Quanfash,  n.  [Ind.]  (Bot)  See  Camassia. 

Qtinm  oclit,  n.  [From  Gr.  kyamoo,  a  beam  ]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  order  Convolrulaceic.  Q.  vulgaris, 
the  Jasmine,  bindweed,  or  Cyprus  Vine,  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  delicate  vine,  found  from  Penna.  down  to  the 
Gulf,  and  generally  cultivated.  Stems  glabrous,  very 
slender,  twining  and  climbing  to  the  height  of  5-10  ft. 
Flowers  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  common  morn¬ 
ing-glory,  scarlet,  varying  to  crimson  and  rose-color. 
Trained  upon  twine  it  forms  a  most  delicate  and  beauti¬ 
ful  awning. 

Quail,  ti.  A  suppositious  coin  of  Cochin  China,  worth 
abt.  85  cents. 

Quail  dary,  n.  [A  corruption  from  Fr.  qu'en  dirai-jet 
what  shall  1  say  of  It ? J  A  state  of  puzzle,  perplexity, 
or  bewilderment;  mystification;  doubt;  uncertainty. 
Quant,  (kwdnt.)  n.  A  bargeman’s  pole. 

Quail'tic,  n.  [Lat.  quantitas,  quantity.]  (Math.)  In 
its  widest  sense,  the  term  deifotes  a  rational  and  inte¬ 
gral  algebraical  function.  As,  how  ever,  all  such  functions 
may  be  supposed  to  have  resulted  from  the  substitution 
of  unity  in  place  of  one  of  the  variables  of  a  homoge¬ 
neous  function,  a  quantic  is  usually  understood  to  de¬ 
note  any  rational,  integral,  homogeneous  function. 
Qliau't ico,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Wicomico 
,  abt.  99  in.  S.E.  of  Annapolis. 

Quaiitifica'I  ion,  n.  [Lat.  quantus,  bow  much,  and 
facere,  to  inake.j  The  introduction  of  the  element  of 
quantity. 

Quantify,?’  a.  To  rate;  to  qualify  with  respect  to 
quantity  ;  to  fix  or  determine  the  quantity  of. 

Quan  t itative,  a.  [Lat.  quantituticus.}  Relating  to 
quantity. 

Quantitative  analysis.  ( (Viem .)  See  Analysis. 
Quan'titi  vo.  a.  Estimable  according  to  quantity. 
Quail  titi\  oly .  udv.  Measurably  in  relation  to  quan¬ 
tity. 

Quan'ti  ty,  n.  [Fr.  quantity ;  Lat  quantitas,  from 
quantus,  how  much,  from  quam ,  to  what  a  degree.] 
Bulk,  weight,  or  number;  whatever  admits  of  increase 
or  diminution ;  whatever  can  be  numbered  or  meas¬ 
ured  ;  that  property  of  anything  which  may  be  increased 
or  diminished  ;  amass  or  aggregate  of  matter  of  inde¬ 
terminate  dimensions  or  weight :  size  ;  measure. 

(Logic.)  The  extent  to  which  the  predicate  in  a 
proposition  is  asserted  of  the  subject.  If  it  be  asserted 
of  the  whole  (all,  none),  the  proposition  is  universal.  If 
it  be  asserted  of  part  only  (some),  the  proposition  ie par¬ 
ticular.  A  singular  proposition  is  universal. 

(Gram.)  See  Prosody. 

(Mus.)  Tbe  relative  duration  of  a  tone. 

(Math.)  That  to  which  mathematical  processes  are 
applicable.  Quantity  is  distinguished  into  continued 
and  discrete.  It  is  continued  when  the  parts  are  con¬ 
nected  together,  and  is  then  called  magnitude ,  which  is 
the  object  of  geometry.  It  is  discrete  when  the  parts 
have  an  unconnected  and  independent  existence,  form¬ 
ing  multitude  or  number,  which  is  the  object  of  arith¬ 
metic.  The  quantity  of  matter  in  a  body  is  termed  its 
mass;  the  quantity  of  motion  it  possesses,  its  momentum. 

— A  certain  portion,  amount,  or  part;  a  considerable  bulk 
or  sum ;  a  determinate  or  estimated  measure  or  num¬ 
ber;  as,  a  quantity  of  money,  a  quantity  of  facts. —  A 
large  portion  ;  as,  drink  taken  in  quantities ,  that  is  to 
say.  in  large  quantities. 

Quantity  of  estate.  (Law.)  Its  duration  of  contin¬ 
uance,  occupation,  or  degree  of  interest,  whether  in  fee 
or  for  life,  or  for  years. 

Unknown  quantities.  (Math.)  Quantities  whose  values 
require  seeking.  —  Known  quantities.  (Math.)  Quan¬ 
tities  whose  values  are  demonstrated. 

Quan  tum,  n.  [Lat.,  from  quantus ,  how  much.] 
Amount;  quantity,  (r.) 

Quantum  sufficit.  ( Abbreviated  quantum  tuff.)  [Lat., 
as  much  as  will  suffice.]  (Med.)  A  quantity  that  will 
suffice. 

Quaquaver'sal,  a.  [Lat.  quaqua, whithersoever, and 
versus ,  from  vertere,  to  turn.]  Dipping  in  any  direction. 

(Geol.)  Dipping  in  all  directions  round  a  common  cen¬ 
tre,  said  of  strata. 

Quarantine,  (kwor-an-texn',)n.  [It.  quaranta.  forty.] 

A  regulation  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  infectious 
diseases  into  a  city  or  country,  by  obliging  ships, 
goods,  or  persons  leaving  a  place  suffering  from  in  fee 
tious  diseases,  to  remain  a  certain  time  before  enter¬ 
ing  another  place.  Quarantines  are  said  to  have  been 
first  adopted  in  Italy,  in  the  15th  century;  and  the 
name  is  derived  from  the  period  of  detention  having  been 
fixed  at  forty  days.  The  period  is  now  regulated  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances,  and  special  laws  are  prescribed  re¬ 
garding  it.  Ships  ordered  on  quarantine  must  repair  to 
the  place  appointed,  and  continue  there  during  the  time 
prescribed,  carrying  a  yellow  flag  at  the  main,  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  intercourse  with  the  shores,  except  for  necessary 
provisions,  which  are  conveyed  with  every  possible  pre¬ 
caution.  When  the  time  expires,  and  tiie  goods  have 
been  opened  and  exposed  to  the  air  as  directed,  they  are 
admitted  to  port.  A  ship  arriving  in  port,  and  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  infected  with  a  malignant  contagious 
disease,  is  obliged  to  forbear  all  intercourse  with  the 
land. 

(Law.)  The  period  of  forty  days  permitted  to  the 
widow  to  retain  residence  in  the  dwelling-house  of 
which  her  husband  died  seized. 

— v.  a.  To  cause  to  perform  quarantine;  to  compel  to  re¬ 
main  at  a  distance  from  shore  for  some  limited  period. 
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on  account  of  real  or  supposed  infection  ;  to  prohibit 
from  intercourse  with  a  city  or  its  inhabitants. 

Quarles  in  Wisconsin  a  village  of  Racine  co.,  abt.  90 
m.  S.E.  of  Madison. 

Quarrel,  (kwdr'r'l,)  n.  (\X  .cwarel.]  A  dart  discharged 
by  a  cross-bow  ;  —  so  called  from  the  heads,  which  were 
square  pyramids  of  iron. 

"  Twang'd  the  string,  out  flew  the  quarrel  long." —  Fair/ax. 

— A  diamond-shaped  pane  of  glass,  or  a  square  pane  placed 
diagonally.— A  paving-brick,  or  stoue  of  similur  shape. — 

A  glazier’s  diamond. 

—7i.  [Fr.  7 litre. lie,  from  L.  Lat.  querelor,  from  Lat.  qucrelo, 
a  complaint,  from  queror,  to  complain.]  A  brawl  ;  an 
affray  ;  a  contest;  an  altercation  ;  a  feud;  a  contention 
or  disputed  cause;  breach  of  friendship  or  concord; 
open  variance  between  parties  ;  cause  of  dispute  ;  ground 
of  ill-will  or  objection. 

“Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just."  —  Shake. 

To  pick  a  quarrel ,  to  force  an  altercation  or  contest ; 
to  seek  wilfully  to  bring  about  contention  or  ill-will. 

—v.  n.  [Fr.  quere.Ue.r.)  To  complain  ;  to  cavil  ;  to  carp; 
to  find  fault.  —  To  dispute  violently,  or  with  loud  and 
angry  words:  to  wrangle;  to  altercate;  to  scold;  to 
fight;  to  scuffle;  to  contend;  to  squabble;  to  fall  into 
variance; — said  of  two,  or  a  small  number  of  persons. 

— To  be  at  variance ;  to  disagree ;  not  to  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  in  form  or  essence. 

— n.  a.  To  quarrel  with. — To  enforce  by  a  quarrel;  as,  to 
quarrel  one  out  of  one’s  rights. 

Q nar' roller,  n.  One  who  quarrels,  wrangles,  or 
squabbles. 

Qtiar  relict,  n.  A  small  diamond-shaped  square  or 
lozenge;  as,  quarrellets  of  pearl.” — Herrick. 

Quar'rellingly,  ado.  Contentiously ;  wrangliugly. 

Quarrelsome.  ( kwodrel-sum ,)  a.  Apt  or  disposed  to 
quarrel  or  wrangle;  given  to  brawls  and  contention; 
inclined  to  squabbling  or  petty  fighting;  easily  irritated 
or  provoked  to  contest;  contentious;  irascible;  choleric; 
hot-tempered ;  as,  a  quarrelsome  woman,  a  quarrelsome 
disposition  or  mood. 

Qnar'relsoniely,  adv.  In  a  quarrelsome  manner; 
contentiously. 

Quar'reN(>iiieiies9,  n.  Quality  of  being  quarrel¬ 
some;  petulance;  disposition  to  engage  iu  squabbling, 
contention,  or  brawls. 

Quar'rier,  n.  A  quarrv-man;  a  worker  in  a  quarry. 

Q  uarry,  (kiodFry,)n.  [6.  Fr.  quarre.]  A  square-headed 
arrow. —  A  loze.nge-shaped  pane  of  glass.  —  A  glazier's 
diamond. 

— [Fr.  querir ,  from  Lat.  qucsro ,  to  search  after.]  The  game 
which  a  hawk  is  seeking,  pursuing, or  has  killed;  apart 
of  the  entrails  of  the  beast  taken  in  liuutiug  given  to 
the  hounds;  also,  a  heap  of  killed  game. 

— v.  n.  To  prey  upon,  as  a  vulture  or  harpy. 

Quar  ry,  n.  [0.  Fr.  quarriere.  from  L.  Lat.  quadraria. 
a  place  where  stones  are  excavated  and  cut,  from  Lat 
quadra ,  to  square.]  A  place,  hole,  cavern,  or  pit  where 
stones  are  dug  from  the  earth,  or  separated  from  a  large 
mass  of  rocks,  and  hewed  or  squared ;  an  excavation ;  a 
stone  pit. 

— v.  a.  To  dig  or  take  from  a  quarry  ;  to  excavate;  as,  to 
quarry  slate. 

Quarry -mail,  n.  A  quarrier;  one  who  works  in  a 
quarry. 

Quart,  (kwortj)n.  [It .quarta;  Fr .quarte;  Lat .quartus, 
the  fourth, from  quat uor,  four.J  Two  pints,  or  the  fourth 
of  a  gallon;  as,  a  quart  of  ale.  —  A  vessel  holding  the 
fourth  of  a  gallon. 

Quart,  (kart,)  n.  (Games.)  Four  sequent  cards  of  the 
same  suit  in  the  game  of  piquet. 

a  iiar  tan,  a.  [It.  and  Lat.  quartana ;  Fr.  quartain.] 

Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  fourth  day;  happening 
every  fourth  day ;  as,  a  quartan  ague. 

— 7i.  A  measure  containing  the  fourth  part  of  some  other 
measure. 

(Med.)  An  ague,  or  intermittent  fever, whoso  paroxysms 
occur  every  fourth  day,  or  after  an  interval  of  seventy- 
two  hours.  A  double  quartan  ague  is  a  fever  that  re¬ 
turns  twice  in  succession,  —  first  on  the  fourth  or  proper 
day,  and  again  on  the  fifth  day  also,  thus  makiug  a 
double  quartan  return  on  every  third  day. 

Quartatiou,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat .  quart  us  —  quatuor , 
four.J  (Ctem.  and  Metull.\  A  term  formerly  applied 
to  the  separation  of  silver  from  gold  by  means  of  nitric 
acid.  To  extract  the  whole  of  the  silver  from  gold  by 
means  of  nitric  acid,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
at  least  three  parts  of  silver  to  one  of  gold,  otherwise 
the  gold  protects  the  silvei^froni  the  action  of  the  acid? 
so  that,  in  thus  separating  these  metals,  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  where  gold  greatly  predominated,  to  add  silver! 
till  it  constituted  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  alloy. 

This  separation  of  gold  from  silver  is  now  effected  by 
sulphuric  acid. 

Quar  ter,  n.  [Fr.  quart ,  quartier  ;  Ger.  quartier  ;  Lat. 
quartus. ]  The  fourth  part  of  anything  ; — hence,  specif¬ 
ically,  the  fourth  part  of  112  lbs.  avoirdupois,  that  is  2S 
or  25  lbs.,  according  as  the  hundred- weight  is  reck¬ 
oned  at  112  or  109  lbs.  The  fourth  part  of  a  ton  in 
weight,  or  8  bushels  of  grain;  as,  a  quarter  of  wheat:  Quar'ter-<3eeli,  n. 
also,  the  fourth  part  of  a  chaldron  of  coal.  —  In  cloth- 
measure,  the  fourth  part  of  a  yard.  —  A  particular 
region  or  division  of  a  city,  town,  or  country;  as,  the 
fashionable  quarter  of  London.  —  A  term  of  scholastic 


length ;  as,  the  starboard  quarter . 
pi.  (Building.)  Slight  upright  pieces  of  timber  placed 
bet  ween  the  puncheons  and  posts,  used  to  lathe  upon. 
These  are  of  two  sorts,  single  and  double,:  the  single 
quarters  are  sawn  to  2  inches  thick  and  4  inches  broad  ; 
the  double  quarters  are  sawn  to  4  inches  square.  — pi. 
(Mil.)  The  encampment  ou  one  of  the  principal  passages 
round  a  place  besieged,  to  prevent  relief  and  iutercept 
convoys.  —  (Nav.)  The  fourth  part  of  the  distance  from 
one  point  to  another,  being  the  fourth  part  of  11°  15', 
or,  otherwise,  about  2°  49';  —  called  also  quarter-point. 
Proper  station  or  assigned  location  or  position;  specific 
place  or  situation  ; — specifically,  place  of  lodging  or  tem¬ 
porary  residence ;  as,  bachelor  quarters.  —  Shelter;  en¬ 
tertainment;  as,  to  live  at  free  quarters. — pi.  (Naut.) 
Stations  assigned  to  officers  and  men  in  a  naval  action; 
as,  to  beat  to  quarters.  —  (Mil.)  Military  stations,  lodg¬ 
ings,  or  cantonments ;  as,  officers’  quarters . — Hence,  the 
remission  or  sparingof  the  life  of  a  captive  or  an  enemy 
lien  in  one  s  power;  mercy  granted  by  a  conqueror  to 
his  foe  or  opponent,  when  no  longer  able  to  defend  him¬ 
self. 


—u.  Act  of  dividing  into  quarters. 

(  MiL)  Assignment  of  quarters  or  billets  for  soldiers. 

(Arc/i.)  An  assemblage  of  quarters.  — See  Quarter. 

(Her.)  The  marshalling,  or 
regular  arrangement  or  dis¬ 
posal  of  various  coats  iu  one 
shield,  thereby  to  denote  the 
several  alliances  of  one  family 
with  the  heiresses  of  others. 

The  earliest  instance  of  quar¬ 
tering  in  England  is  found  in 
the  paternal  arms  of  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Frederick  III., 
king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and 
first  wife  of  Edward  I.,  as  rep¬ 
resented  on  her  tomb  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  (Fig.  2199). — 
the  castle  of  Castile  occupying 


Fig.  2199. 


the  first  and  fourth  quarters,  and  the  lion  of  Leon  the 
second  and  third. 

..u  «•  .  .  Qtiar'torin^-blorlc, n.  A  block  on  which  the  body 

castle.6" -tVarcl^ dZ.‘ ^  1,VC8’ ,f  thcygareuP  the ,  of  a  person  condemned  to  be  quartered  was  cut  iuto 
*  I  pieces. 

„intSh’iT,:L  T\e-  f0nrth  rl  the  n,oon.’s  I’eriof'’ or  anar'icrly,  a.  Containing,  or  consisting  of,  a  fourth 
niunthly  flotation ;  as,  the  9«o»;fcr  after  the/nll.  part;  as,  life  moon  s  quarterly  seasons.  — Kecirring  at 

t lie  end  of  each  quarter  of  the  year;  as,  quarterly  pay¬ 
ments. 

—n.  A  periodical  magazine  or  review  published  four 
times  a  year?  as,  t lie  London  Quarterly. 


Fig.  2198. 
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A  region  in  the  hemisphere  or  great  circle;  one  of  the 
large  divisions  ot  the  globe.  —  A  point  of  the  compass; 
primarily,  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points. 

(Her.)  An  ordinary  of  quadrangular  form,  resembling 
a  banner,  and  laid  as  a  charge  upon 
the  field,  of  which  it  contains  one- 
fourth  part,  as  the  term  implies 
(Fig.  219S).  In  the  corrupt  Latin 
of  ancient  times  it  was  rendered 
quartern ,  and  by  Uredus  pars, 
which  might  apply  to  any  other 
part;  but  the  latter  author  also 
uses  the  word  quadrans.  The 
quarter  is  formed  by  two  lines,  one 
drawn  from  the  side  of  the  shield 
in  traverse,  to  the  centre,  and  the 
other  perpendicularly  from  the 
chief  to  meet  it  in  the  same  place. 

•  Head-quarters.  (Mil.)  See  Head-quarters. — On  the 
quarter.  (Naut.)  The  bearing  or  position  of  an  object 
seen  between  aft  and  abeam  ;  as,  a  sail  on  the  port 
quarter. —  Quarter -aspect.  (Astral.)  See  Aspect. — 
Quarter -badge.  (Naut.)  An  ornamental  part  of  a 
ship's  stern-frame,  generally  presenting  the  appearance 
of  a  window.  —  Quarter-bill.  A  list  of  the  stations  to 
which  officers  and  men  are  told  off,  preparatory  to  a 
8hip-of-war  going  into  action. — Quarter-block.  A  block 
fitted  under  a  yard,  on  each  side  of  the  slings,  to  reeve 
the  clew-lines  and  sheets  through.  —  Quarter -cloths. 
Long  cloths  of  painted  canvas,  extending  on  the  exte¬ 
rior  side  of  the  quarter-netting  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  galley  of  a  ship  to  the  gangway. —  Quarter-face.  A 
face  turned  sideways,  so  that  one  quarter  only  is  visible. 
— Quarter-gallery.  (Naut.)  The  projecting  convenience 
and  ornament  of  the  top-side,  which  is  connected  with 
the  stern  of  a  ship.  —  Quarter-pieces.  The  carved  fig¬ 
ures  at  the  after  part  of  the  quarter-gallery  adjoining 
the  taffrail,  and  forming  the  boundary  of  the  stern. — 


— adv.  By  quarters;  once  every  quarter  of  a  year ;  as, 
his  dividends  aro  paid  quarterly. 

Quar'tmnaster,  n.  (Mil.)  An  officer  whose  duty 
is  to  provide  quarters,  provisions,  forage,  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  for  the  troops,  and  superintend  the  supplies  and 
means  of  transportation. 

(Naut.)  A  petty  officer  in  a  ship-of-war,  who  attends 
to  the  helm,  binnacle,  signals,  &c.,  under  the  directions 
of  the  sailing-master.  He  lias  also  superintendence  of 
the  storage  of  provisions,  ballast,  &c. 

Quartermaster-general.  (Mil  )  One  of  the  chief  staff- 
officers  of  an  army.  His  department  is  charged  with 
all  orders  relating  to  the  marching,  embarking,  disem¬ 
barking,  quartering,  billeting,  and  cantoning  of  troops, 
encampments,  and  camp-equipage. 

Quar'fern,  n.  [Fr.  quarbron.)  A  pill;  the  fourth 
part  of  a  pint;  as,  a  quartern  of  gin.  —  The  fourth  part 
of  a  peck.  —  A  loaf  of  bread  weighing  about  4  lbs;  — 
usually  termed  quart/  rn-loaf 
Q::ar  ieron,  n.  [Fr.]  A  quarter  of  a  pound.  —  A  tale 
of  goods. —  A  quadroon.  See  Quadroon. 
Quar'ter-romid,n.  (Arch.)  Same  as  Echinus,  or 
Ovolo,  q.  v. 

Quarter-sessions,  (-scsl/unz,)  n.pl.  (Eng.  Law.)  A 
court,  or  meeting  of  justices  of  the  peace,  who  assemble 
every  quarter  of  the  year,  for  judicial  as  well  as  miscel¬ 
laneous  business.  They  are  mostly  connected  with  the 
trial  of  criminals. 

Quar'tcr-si^Eit,  v.  (Ord.)  In  gunnery,  one  of  a  series 
of  sights  on  the  side  of  a  smooth-bore  gun.  consisting 
of  notches  on  the  base-ring,  the  lowest  of  which  forms, 
with  a  notch  on  the  side  of  the  swell  of  t lie  muzzle,  a 
line  parallel  to  the  axis;  the  others  forming  lines  iu- 
..  _T  ,  ,  ..  dined  to  the  first  at  angles  of  from  15'  to  3°. 

Quarter™'!.  Narrow  rails  or  planks,  reaching  from  Quar'ter-stalT.  n.  A  weapon  of  defence,  so  called  from 

rim  T.ITT».'I1|  va  ♦  elm.  a  Oow.-i.tw  no  .......  I  ..  .  •  . 


the  taffrail  to  the  ship’s  gangway,  serving  as  a  fence  t 
the  quarter-deck.  —  To  give  or  show  quarter  to.  (Mil.) 
To  forbear  to  kill,  or  to  admit  to  surrender,  as  a  con 
queretl  enemy. 

Quar'ter,  v.  a.  To  divide  into  four  equal  parts.  —  To 
divide;  to  separate  iuto  parts  or  partitions;  to  parcel 
into  distinct  regions  or  compartments.  —  To  lodge;  to 
fix  on  a  temporary  dwelling;  —  especially,  to  station 
soldiers  for  lodging. — To  deal  out ;  to  apportion ;  to  allot, 
"  This  isle  ...  he  quarters  to  his  blue-haired  deities." — Milton. 

— To  punish  by  tearing  iu  pieces  by  four  horses,  one  at¬ 
tached  to  each  limb  of  a  criminal ;  —  also,  to  slay  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  body  iuto  four  quarters. 

(Her.)  To  bear  as  an  adjunct  to  the  hereditary 
achievement.  —  See  Quartering. 

To  quarter  arms.  (Her.)  To  place  the  armorial  bear¬ 
ings  of  other  families  in  the  compartments  of  a  shield 
or  escutcheon.  —  See  Quartering. 

■r.  n.  To  place  one’s  self  in  quarters;  to  lodge;  to  have 
a  temporary  shelter  or  residence;  as,  ho  is  comfortably 
quartered  on  a  rich  aunt.  —  To  drive  a  carriage  along  a 
road  in  a  manner  to  evade  the  ruts. 

Quar'terasre,  «.  A  quarterly  payment  or  allowance. 

Quar'ter-bout,  n.  (Naut.)  A  largo  boat  suspended 
from  the  davits  on  a  ship’s  quarter. 

Quar'ter-day,  n.  A  day  considered  as  ending  a 
quarter  of  the  year;  —  lienee,  usually  one  on  which 
rent  falls  due.  —  The  days  most  generally  regarded  as 
quarter-days  are  (1)  Lady-day  (March  25),  (2)  Midsum¬ 
mer-day  (June  24).  (3)  Michaebnas-day  (£$ept.  29),  and 
(4)  Christ  mas-day  (Dec.  25). 

(Naut.)  That  portion  of  the 


the  manner  of  using  it.  It  is  a  stout  pole,  of  heavy 
wood,  about  feet  long,  shod  with  iron  at  both  ends. 
It  is  grasped  in  the  middle  by  one  hand,  and  the  attack 
is  made  «by  giving  it  a  rapid  circular  motion,  which 
brings  the  loaded  ends  on  the  adversary  at  unexpected 
points.  It  was  formerly  a  favorite  weapon  with  the 
English  for  hand-to-hand  encounters. 

Quartet',  Quartette7,  «.  [It.  quartetto ,  from  Lat. 
quartus  —  quatuor,  four.]  (  Mus.)  A  musical  composition 
of  four  parts,  for  either  four  voices,  with  or  without  an 
accompaniment,  or  instruments,  generally  of  thestringed 
kind;  i.  e.,  two  violins,  one  viola,  and  one  violiucello. 
Some  splendid  specimens  of  instrumental  Q.  may  be 
6een  iu  the  works  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  the  two 
Rombergs,  Spolir,  Ries,  Onslow,  Feska,  and  Mendelssohn. 

(Poet.)  A  stanza  containing  four  lines. 

— A  small  lounge,  sofa,  or  ottoman. 

Quar'tic,  n.  (Math.)  See  Quantic. 

Qiiar'fifle,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  quart7is.  the  fourth.] 
( Astrol .)  The  aspect  or  appearance  of  two  planets,  whose 
positions  are  at  a  distance  of  90°  on  the  zodiac. 

Quar'tinr,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  qitortus.]  (Bot.)  The 
fourth  envelope  of  the  vegetable  ovule,  beginning  to 
count  from  the  outside. 

Quar'fio,  7i.;  pi.  Quartos.  [Lat.  quartus.]  A  book  of 
the  size  of  a  fourth  of  a  sheet;  a  size  made  by  twice 
folding  a  sheet,  which  then  makes  four  leaves.  t  Abbre¬ 
viated  4 to.) 

— a.  Denoting  the  size  of  a  book  in  which  a  sheet  makes 
four  leaves. 

an  arto.  ( kwnr'to .)  a  town  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  4 
U.N.E.  of  Cagliari;  pop.  5,400. 


uppermost  deck  of  a  ship  between  the  main- and  mizzeu-  Quartz,  (kwort:,)  n.  [Ger.]  (Min.)  Crystallized  silica 
masts,  when  there  is  a  poop;  but  when  there  is  no  poop,  I  As  a  mineral,  it  is  properly  colorless;  but  it  occurs  also 
extending  from  the  mainmast  to  the  stern.  Ou  ships-!  in  various  shades  of  color,  forming  the  amethyst  when 


of-war,  this  forms  the  parade. 


or  collegiate  study,  properly,  the  fourth  part  of  a  year;  Quar'tcr-e'vil,  or  Black'-quartf.r,  n.  (Far.)  An 


as,  he  leaves  school  next  quarter.  —  That  part  of  a  shoe 
which  forms  the  side,  from  the  heei  to  the  vamp. 

—One  limb  of  a  quadruped  with  the  adjoining  parts ;  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  carcass  of  an  animal,  including  a  limb ; 
as.  a  quarters  of  an  ox;  —  often  used  in  composition;  as, 

a  ior*-quarter  of  lamb.— (Far.)  That  part  of  a  horse's  foot  [  Quar'ter- foil,  n. 


apoplectic  disease  peculiar  to  cattle,  being  a  form  of 
carbiincular  disease,  or  anthrax.  It  is  not  spread  by 
contagion,  but  is  attended,  especially  in  warm  climates,! 


purple,  topaz  when  yellow,  cairngormwhen  smoke-color, 
and  passing,  by  mixture  with  other  silicious  minerals, 
into  jasper,  hornstone,  chert,  flint,  chalcedony,  agate, 
and  numerous  others.  Q.  crystallizes  in  hexagonal 
prisms  with  pyramidal  summits. 


with  the  development  of  a  blood-poison  destructive  to  Quartz'bur;r,  in  California,  a  village  of  Mariposa  co., 
man  and  the  lower  animals.  I  abt.  40  m.  S.E.  of  Sonora. 


(Arch.)  See  Foil,  aud  Fig.  1042. 
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|  Quartziferous,  a.  [Eng.  quar‘z,  and  Lat.  ferre,  to 
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bear.]  (Min.)  Quartz-bearing;  consisting  chiefly  of 
quartz,  as  certain  ores. 

Quartz  ite,  Quartz  -rock,  n.  (Min.)  An  aggre¬ 
gated  rock  consisting  of  quartz  not  absolutely  crystal¬ 
line.  It  sometimes  appears  in  strata,  and  differs  from 
sandstone  in  being  more  closely  compacted,  and  having 
a  finer  grain.  It  passes  into  sandstone  on  one  hand,  aud 
crystalline  quartz  on  the  other. 

Quartz’oicl,  n.  [Eng.  Quartz,  and  Or.  eidos,  form.] 
(Crystallog.)  A  double  six-sided  pyramid. 

Qiiartz'ose,  Quartz'ous,  Quartz'y,  a.  Con¬ 
taining  or  resembling  quartz;  partaking  of  the  nature 
or  characteristics  of  quartz. 

Qua*.  n.  See  Quass. 

Quash.  ( kwosh ,)  r.  a.  [A.  S .cwysan;  Fr.  casser ;  Lat. 
quasso ,  frequent,  of  quatio ,  to  shake.]  To  crush;  to  bat¬ 
ter  ;  to  break  down  or  in  pieces. 

— Hence,  by  implication,  to  subdue  suddenly  or  completely; 
to  quell ;  to  suppress  :  as,  to  quash  a  revolt. 

(Law.)  To  abate,  annul,  overthrow,  or  make  void;  as, 
to  quash  an  indictment. 

— v.  7i.  To  be  shaken  with  a  noise. 

Quash,  n.  Same  as  Squash,  q.  v. 

Quash  ee.  n.  A  cant  appellation  for  a  negro. 

Qua'*!,  [Lat.]  As  if;  in  a  certain  sense  or  degree;  hav¬ 
ing  the  appearance  or  resemblance  of  something ;  — 
used  as  a  prefix  or  first  member  of  a  compound ;  as,  a 
quasi- agreement,  or  an  agreement  obliging  a  party  in 
favor  of  another,  without  any  real  obligation  between 
them  ;  a  quasi-government,  a  government  that  has  some, 
but  not  all  the  peculiar  attributes  of  a  government; 
quasi-historical,  seemingly  or  apparently  historical. 

Quasimodo,  n.  [Lat.  quasi  nuxio.]  (Eccl.)  In  the 
Romau  Catholic  Church,  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter; 
so  called  because  the  lntroit  for  that  day  begins  with 
the  words  Quasi  modo  geniti  infantes.  (1  Pet.  ii.  1.) 

Quasi)  net  on.  in  Iowa,  a  beautifully  situated  and 
thriving  town  of  Buchanan  co..  lo  in.  S.E.  of  Indepen¬ 
dence.  on  the  E.  bank  of  Wapsipinicon  River. 

Quass.  Qua*,  n.  [Pol.  kwass.]  A  thin,  sour  beer  drunk 
by  the  Russians,  made  by  pouring  hot  water  on  rye  meal. 

Quassa'tioii.  n.  [Lat.  quassatio ,  from  quassare ,  to 
shake.]  Act  of  shaking;  also,  state  of  being  shaken. 

Quassia,  (kwosh'ya,)  n.  [From  Quassi, a  slave  who  first 
used  it  as  a  remedy  for  malignant  fever  at  Surinam.] 
(Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord .  Simarubacese.  The  wood  of 
Q.  amara ,  a  native  of  Surinam,  is  intensely  bitter,  and 
was  formerly  much  used  as  a  febrifuge  and  tonic.  It  is 
the  original  quassia  of  the  shops ;  but  it  is  no  longer 
imported,  having  been  replaced  by  the  wood  of  Picrasma 
ezcelsa ,  a  native  of  Jamaica.  The  two  products  are 
sometimes  distinguished  as  Surinam  quassia  and  Ja¬ 
maica  quassia.  The  flowers  of  Q.  amara  are  stomachic. 
See  Picrasma. 

Quat,  n.  [D.  quetsen;  A.  S.  cwysan,  to  crush.]  A  pus¬ 
tule  or  pimple. 

Quaternary,  a.  [Lat.  quatemarius.  from  quaterni , 
by  fours.]  Consisting  of  fours ;  by  fours. 

( G'al .)  Previous  to  the  tertiary  ; — a  term  applied  to 
strata  supposed  to  be  more  ancient  thau  the  upper 
tertiary. 

— n.  The  number  four. 

Quater'nate,  a.  Arranged  in  sets  of  four. 

(Bot.)  Having  the  verticillate  appendages  arranged 
by  fours.  —  Henslow. 

Quater  nate-pinnate,  a.  (Bot.)  Pinnate,  with  the 
pinnae  disposed  in  fours;  as,  a  quat ernate-p innate  leaf. 

Quater  nion,  n.  [Lat.  quaternio.]  The  number  four; 
— used  poetically. 

— A  file  of  four  soldiers. —  Four  things  taken  collectively  ; 
a  set  of  four  parts,  objects,  or  individuals;  as,  quater - 
nioris  of  consonants.  (Holder.)  —  A  quadrisyllable. 

(Math.)  The  metrogi'aphic  relation  which  exists  be¬ 
tween  any  two  right  lines  haviug  defiuite  lengths  and 
directions  in  space. 

— r.  a.  To  divide  into  files  or  companies. 

Qua  teron.  n.  See  Quadroon. 

Quatorze,  Ika-tdrz',)  n.  [Fr.,  fourteen.]  (Games.)  In 
piquet,  the  four  aces,  kings,  queens,  and  tens;  —  so 
called  because  each  quatorze  counts  fourteeu  points. 

Quatrain,  (kdCrun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  quatre,  from  Lat. 
quatrion.]  (Poet.)  A  piece  consisting  of  four  verses,  the 
rhymes  being  usually  alternate,  but  sometimes,  espe¬ 
cially  in  French  poetry,  intermixed,  the  first  and  fourth, 
second  and  third,  rhyming  together. 

Quat  re  Bras,  (katr  bra'.)  a  village  of  Belgium,  prov. 
of  S.  Brabant,  3  m.  S.S.E.  of  Genappe,  and  7  m.  fr«>m 
Ligny,  where  four  roads  meet,  a  place  celebrated  in  his¬ 
tory  as  the  spot  where  the  English  and  French  armies 
first  met  in  the  campaign  of  1815,  the  day  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  where  fell  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick. 

Quatre  feuille,  Quatre'foil,  n.  (Arch.)  Same 
as  quarterfoil.  See  Foil. 

Qiiattroeen'tismo,  n.  [It. quattrocento.]  (Pine  Arts.) 
A  term  expressing  the  peculiar  or  characteristic  taste 
or  so-called  purism  in  art,  prevailing  in  Italy  in  the 
15th  century.  Hard  and  rigid  in  its  manner,  positive 
in  its  coloring,  but  predominating  in  sentiment,  yet 
aesthetically  very  imperfect,  it  is  the  triumph  of  the 
Cinque-cento  to  have  supplied  the  aesthetic  qualities 
wanting  in  the  art  of  this  period,  and  to  have  reformed 
its  technical  deficiencies,  the  sensuous  being  made  co¬ 
ordinate  with  the  sentimental.  See  Cinque-cento. 

Quat  nor,  n.  [Lat.,  four  ]  (Mus.)  A  quartette  for  in¬ 
struments. 

Quaver,  ( kwd'ver ,)  r.  a.  [Sp.  quiebro ,  a  qnaver;  allied 
to  quiver ,  waver ,  and  rtAiv/^.]  To  tremble;  to  vibrate; 
as,  a  quavering  motion.  —  To  cause  one's  voice  to  move 
or  shake;  to  sing  with  tremulous  modulations  of  voice; 
to  produce  a  shake  on  a  musical  instrument. 


— n.  A  shake  or  rapid  vibration  of  the  voice,  or  a  shake 
on  a  musical  instrument.  ^ 

(Mus.)  A  character,  |,  whose  measure  is  equal  to 

half  a  crotchet,  or  \/%  of  a  semibreve. 

Qua  verer,  n.  A  warbler. 

Quay,  (Are,)  n.  [D.  hoax;  Fr.  quai ,  from  Armor,  kae,  a 
teuce;  W.  cae,  from  cau ,  to  shut  up.]  A  mole  or  batik 
formed  on  the  side  of  a  river ;  an  artificial  bank  or  pier 
for  the  purpose  of  loading  aud  unloading  vessels;  a 
wharf;  a  jetty. 

— v.  a.  To  furnish  with  quays. 

Quayage,  (ke'aj,)  n.  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  a 
quay ;  wharfage. 

Quay -berth,  n.  A  berth  for  loading  and  unloading 
ships  in  a  public  dock. 

Queaehy.  (kwe'che.)  a.  Shaking;  trembling  or  yield¬ 
ing  under  the  pressure  of  the  feet ;  as,  queaehy  sands. 

Quean,  (kwen,)  n.  [A.  S.  ewene,  harlot.]  A  young 
woman ;  a  girl. 

“Oh,  the  fickle,  faithless  quean."  —  Scott. 

— A  worthless  woman;  a  strumpet;  as,  “a  scolding 
quean.”  —  Shake. 

Quea'siness,  n.  State  of  being  queasy;  qualmish¬ 
ness;  nausea;  inclination  to  vomit;  sickness  of  the 
stomach. 

Queasy,  ( kwe'zy ,)  a.  [A.  S.  cwysan ,  to  crush,  bruise; 
Goth,  qvaisv,  pain.J  Sick  at  the  stomach  ;  affected  with 
nausea;  inclined  to  nausea;  —  hence,  squeamish;  fas¬ 
tidious;  over-uice. — Causing  nausea;  producing  discom¬ 
fort  of  miud;  as,  a  queasy  question. 

Quebec,  a  prov.  of  the  Domin.  of  Canada,  q.  v .,  formerly 
called  Lower  Canada. — A  N.E.co.  of  same  prov.;  p.  79,30b. 

Quebec.  ( que-bek ',)  a  city  of  N.  America,  and  cap.  of 
prov.  of  Quebec,  on  a  promontory  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
formed  by  that  river  and  the  St.  Charles,  400  m.  from 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  Lat.  46°  49'  1"  N.,  Lon.  71° 
13'  W.  The  ridge  of  bind  on  which  it  stands  is  from 
one  to  two  miles  broad.  It  lias  Cape  Diamond,  a  bold 
promontory,  on  the  N.;  and  across  it,  at  the  N.E.  or 
lower  end,  the  town  of  Quebec  is  built.  The  fortifica¬ 
tions,  extending  across  the  breadth  of  the  peninsula, 
have  a  circuit  of  abt.  2%  m.,  and  are  divided  into  two 
parts,  namely,  the  Upper  and  Lower.  The  upper  town 
may  be  said  to  stand  on  Cape  Diamond,  at  least  upon 
the  side  of  it  which  slopes  towards  the  St.  Charles; 
the  lower  is  situate  immediately  under  Cape  Diamond. 
The  peculiar  situation  of  the  city  occasions  great 
irregularity  and  unevenness  in  the  streets.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  public  buildings  are  the  castle  of  St.  Louis,  on 
the  summit  of  the  rock  (Fig.  494),  the  court-house,  the 
Protestaut  cathedral,  the  Catholic  cathedral,  a  lofty, 
spacious,  plain,  stoue  edifice;  the  Ursuline  convent, 
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the  jail,  the  barrack,  which  has  an  ordnance  office, 
armory,  storehouses,  and  workshop;  a  reading-room, 
royal  institution,  French  grammar-school,  medical 
school,  mechanics’  institute,  city  library,  and  several 
benevolent  institutions.  There  are  two  market-places, 
a  place  d'armes ,  a  parade,  and  an  esplanade.  Manuf. 
Soap,  candles,  tobacco;  and  there  are  distilleries,  brew¬ 
eries,  and  shipbuilding-yards.  Its  harbor  admits  ships 
of  the  line,  and  it  is  the  great  entrepot  for  the  trade  of 
Canada  with  Great  Britain,  the  U.  States,  Ac.  Q.  was 
founded  by  the  French  in  1608.  In  1629  it  was  taken  by 
the  English,  but  afterwards  restored.  It  was  again  taken 
in  1759,  by  the  English,  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Molfe,  who,  together  with  the  French  commander,  fell 
in  the  engagement;  and  by  the  peace  in  1763  it  was 
ceded,  with  the  rest  of  Canada,  to  Great  Britain.  Pop. 
59,700.  Total  pop.  of  co.,  79,306. 

Quebrobo,  or  Cabrobo,  (ka-l/ro'bo,)  a  village  of  Brazil, 
abt.  275  m.  W.N.W.  of  Porto  S**guro;  pop.  2,000. 

Que'otiee,  Otta  Quechf.f.,  or  Water  Quechee,  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  a  small  river  flowing  into  the  Connecticut  from 
Windsor.  —  A  post-village  of  Windsor  co.,  abt.  50  m.  S. 
by  E.  of  Montpelier. 

Que'dali,  or  Que'da,a  state  of  t lie  Malay  Peninsula, 
between  Lat.  5°  40'  and  7°  N.,  Lon.  99°  40'  and  101  E.; 
area,  4,500  sq.  m.  It  is  densely  wooded,  well-watered, 
and  produces  tin.  gold,  tortoise-shells,  rice,  rattans,  da- 
mar,  and  hides,  rap.  Quedah.  l\>p.  Estimated  at  70,000. 

Quod  li  iihurif.  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the 
Bode,  30  in.  8.W.  of  Magdeburg.  Manuf. '  Woollen 
fabrics.  Pop.  14,200. 

Queen, (kwen,)n.  [A.  S.  cieon,  a  woman;  0.  Ger.  quena; 
Gr.  gone  ;  Celt,  coinore .]  The  wife  or  consort  of  a  king. 
A  female  sovereign  reigning  alone ;  as,  Victoria.  Queen 
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of  Great  Britain.  —  A  female  who  is  chief  or  preeminent 
among  others ;  as,  a  queen  of  May.  —  The  sovereign  of 
a  swarm  of  bees, or  the  female  of  the  hive;  —  called  also 
queen-bee. 

(Games.)  In  chess,  one  of  the  pieces  ranking  next 
after  the  king  in  importance.  —  A  card  bearing  the 
effigy  of  a  queen;  as,  the  queen  of  diamonds. 

Queen-consort,  the  wife  of  a  reigning  king.  —  Queen- 
dowager ,  the  widow  of  a  king. — Queen  of  May.  See  May- 
queen. — Queen  of  the  meadows.  (Bot.)  See  Spiraea. 

Queen-regent,  Queen-regno.nl ,  a  queeu  reigning  in  her 
own  right. — Queen's  Bench.  (Eng.)  See  Bench. 

Queen  s-metal,  an  alloy  intermediate  betweeu  Britan- 
nia-inetal  and  pewter,  used  for  the  manufacture  of  com¬ 
mon  spoons,  tea-pots,  Ac.  It  consists  of  nine  parts  of  tin, 
one  of  lead,  one  of  antimony,  and  one  of  bismuth. 

Queen's-ware,  a  fine  description  of  earthenware  of  a 
cream  color,  manufactured  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries, 
England. 

Queen  s-yellow,  a  color  formed  from  the  subsnlphate 
of  mercury. 

Queen,  r.  n.  To  play  the  queen;  to  act  the  part,  or 
assume  the  character,  of  queen. 

— v.  a.  In  chess,  to  make  a  queen  or  other  piece  of,  as  a 
pawn  when  moved  to  the  eighth  square. 

Queen  Anne,  (ann,)  in  Mary  land,  an  E.  co.,  having 
Delaware  on  the  E.,  and  Chesapeake  Bay  on  theW.; 
area,  abt  4l>0  sq.  ni.  Fivers.  Chester,  Tuckahoe,  and 
Choptank  rivers.  Surface,  slightly  undulating;  soil , 
fertile.  Cap.  Centreville.  Pop.(  1 870)  15,033. — A  village 
of  Prince  George  co.,  abt.  15  m.  W.S.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Queen-apple,  n.  A  particular  kind  of  apple,  so  called. 

Queen  <  liar  lotto  islands,  a  group  in  the  N. 
Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  W  .  coast  of  British  Columbia. 
The  principal  island  is  about  165  miles  long. 

Queen  Charlotte's  Island*,  a  group  in  the  S. 
Pacific  Ocean,  between  Lat.  9°  oO7  and  11°  2C Y  S.,  Lon. 
163°  30'  and  165°  10'  E.  It  was  discovered  in  1767  by 
Capt.  Carteret. 

Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  an  arm  of  the  Pacific 

Ocean,  forming  the  N.  portion  of  the  sound  which  sep¬ 
arates  Vancouver’s  Island  from  the  mainland. 

Queen  Charlotte**  Sound,  a  bay  at  the  N.  end 
of  the  S.  island  of  New  Zealand. 

Queen  City,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Adams  co.,  abt.  26  m.  N.  of  Bedford  ;  pop.  363. 

Queen'-eraft.  n .  Skill  in  state  craft  on  the  part  of  a 
queen. 

Queen'-g:old.  n.  A  royal  donation  formerly  accruing 
to  every  English  queen  during  her  marriage  to  the  king. 

Queenly, a.  Likeaqueen;  becoming  a  queen ;  suitable 
to  a  queen  ;  as.  queenly  dignity. 

Q  ueen'-inother,  n.  A  queen-dowager  who  is  also 
mother  of  the  reigning  sovereign. 

Queen  -po*t.  n.  (Arch.)  A  post  rising  from  the  tie- 
beam  which  passes  across  the  room  of  a  house,  and  sup¬ 
ports  the  ornamental, open  timber  roof;  it  is  similar  to 
the  king-post  in  form  and  use,  but  differs  from  that  iu 
never  being  placed  in  the  centre,  or  rising  to  the  point 
of  the  gable,  but  midway  between  the  centre  of  the  wall 
and  the  gable.  Thus  queen-posts  are  always  in  couples, 
and  at  their  junction  with  the  sloping  roof  are  braced 
together  by  a  transverse  beam,  termed  a  collar. 

Queen**,  a  S  W.  co.  of  Nova  Scotia,  bordering  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  ;  area,  abt.  1,000  sq.  m.  Fii'er.  Mersey. 
Lake  Rossignol  is  in  the  central  part  of  theco.  Surface, 
finely  diversified  in  the  interior,  but  rugged  along  the 
coast;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap  Liverpool.  /*o/?.(1871)  10,554. 

Queen**,  a  S.  central  co.  of  New  Brunswick  ;  area,  abt. 
1,500  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Salmon,  St.  John,  and  Wasliada- 
moak  rivers.  Cap.  Gagetown.  Pom.  (1S71)  13,847. 

Q  ueen’s,  a  central  co.  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  Cap. 
Charlotte  Town.  Pop.  35,000. 

Queen**,  in  New  York ,  a  S.E.  co.,  forming  the  extreme 
W.  portion  of  Long  Island,  and  having  Long  Island 
Sound  on  the  N.,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  S. ;  area, 
abt.  420  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Hudson  and  East  rivers.  The 
coasts  are  indented  with  numerous  bays  and  inlets;  some 
of  them  affording  good  harbors.  Surface ,  somewhat  une¬ 
ven  ;  soil,  very  fertile,  producing  large  quantities  of  fruits 
and  vegetables. Cap.  North  Hempstead.  Pop.  (1870)  73,804. 

Queeiis'borou^li,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Ander¬ 
son  district,  abt.  110  ni.  W.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Queens'burg-,  in  New  York ,  a  post-township  of 
Warren  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  8,387. 

Queen**  County,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  of 
Leinster,  having  N.  King's  co.,  E.  Kildare  and  Carlow, 
S.  Kilkenny,  and  W.  Tipperary  and  King’s  cos. ;  area, 
664  sq.  m.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Fivers.  The  Barrow  and 
Nore.  Prod.  Wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Min.  Coal  and 
limestone.  Manuf.  Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  stuffs. 
Cap.  Maryliorough.  Jhyp.  90,750. 

Queen*  land.  See  p.  2027. 

Qiaeen'*hi  p.  it.  State,  dignity,  or  condition  of  a  queen. 

Queen**  River,  in  Fhode  Island,  enters  Charles 
River  from  Washington  co. 

Queen**  River,  in  Penna.,  a  village  of  Clinton  co. 

Queens  town,  a  town  of  Ireland.  See  Cove  op  Core 

Queenstown,  a  town  of  Lincoln  eo.,  prov.  of  Ontario 
abt.  5  m.  N.  of  Clifton.  Here,  Oct.  3,  1814,  a  body  ol* 
Americans  were  defeated  by  the  English.  The  town 
was  occupied  by  an  U.  S.  force.  May.  1813,  and  taken  h 
second  time  by  the  Americans,  June,  1*14. 

Queenstown,  in  Maryland,  a  post- village  of  Qn^en 
Anne  co.,  abt.  30  m.  E.  of  Annapolis. 

Queenstown,  in  Pennsylvania,  i\  village  of  Armstrong 
co.,  abt.  18  m.  N.N.W.  Kittanning. 

Queens'ville.  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Jennings 
co.,  abt.  28  m.  N.W.  of  Madison. 

Queen'-truss,  n.  (Arch.)  A  truss  framed  with  queen- 
posts. 
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Qnool*,  (kweer.)  a,  [A.  S.  thweor ;  Gar.  twerch ,  quer, 
across,  athwart.]  Odd:  singular;  :ross-grained;  per- 
Tersc:  whimsical;  as,  he  is  a  queer  fellow, she  gave  me 
a  query  look.  &c. 

<lll«er'itih,  a.  Oddish;  rather  queer;  somewhat  sin¬ 
gular  or  whimsical. 

Queer'ly,  adv.  In  an  odd  or  singular  manner. 

Queer'll  ess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  queer; 
oddity :  singularity;  whimsical  ness;  particularity. 

ttlleima  ila,  two  islands  of  Brazil,  abt.  40  m  SW  of 
Santos;  Lat.  24°  28'  8.,  Lon.  46°  40'  W. 

Quell,®,  a.  [A.S.  cwelluin,  to  kill, slay  ;  Oer.qualen.']  To 
subdue  ;  to  crush  ;  to  suppress  ;  us,  to  quell  an  insurrec¬ 
tion.  —  To  culm  ;  to  quiet ;  to  allay  ;  to  check  ;  to  abate, 
reduce,  or  bring  down ;  as,  to  quell  pride,  to  quell  sorrow 

Qiioll'or.  n.  One  who  crushes  or  subdues. 

Qucl|>acrt9,  {quel- parts',)  an  island  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Yellow  Sea,  60  m.  S.  of  the  Corea  ;  Lat.  33°  9'  N. 
Lon.  126°  56'  E.  Ext.  45  m.  long,  and  12  m.  broad. 

Quclqiic-cllo«e,  ( ktlk-choz ,)  n.  [Fr.,  something.]  A 
trifle:  a  bagatelle  ;  a  kickshaw  ;  a  thing  of  no  moment 
or  value. 

QupIiix,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  20  m.  S.S.W.  of  Ouro 
Preto. 

Qucmuftoii  iny:,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  creek  flowing 
into  Stony  Creek  from  Somerset  co.  —  A  township  of 
Somerset  co. ;  pop.  al*t.  1,800. 

Qucucli,  r.  a.  [  A.  S.  cwencan ,  acwencan.]  To  put  out ; 
to  extinguish  ;  as,  to  quench  fire.  —  To  allay  or  extin¬ 
guish  ;  to  destroy  ;  to  repress ;  to  check;  to  stifle;  as,  to 
quench  thirst. 

— v.  n.  To  cool;  to  become  extinguished,  (r.) 

Qiiciicliablc,  a.  That  may  be  quenched,  allayed,  or 
extinguished. 

Queiicli'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which  quenches;  an 
extinguisher. 

Queucfi'lc99.  a.  That  cannot  be  quenched  or  re¬ 
pressed  ;  inextinguishable. 

44  He  fills  a  burning  throne  of  quenchless  fire."  —  Crashaw. 

Qiicuch'lessly,  adv.  In  a  quenchless  or  irrepressible 
manner. 

Quench 'I  e99ne99,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
quenchless. 

Qiicnoiiillc-t  raining:,  (ke-nod'y-.)  n.  (Arboricul¬ 
ture.)  A  method  of  training  trees  in  a  distaff-like  shape, 
with  the  boughs  bent  downward. 

Quentin.  (St.,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Aisne,  on 
the  Somme,  80  m.  N.E  of  Paris.  Manuf.  Thread,  linen, 
and  cotton  fabrics,  lace,  leather,  soap,  and  sulphuric 
acid.  Pip.  32,640. 

Q il en n.  <ka-nrrf,)  an  island  of  Chili,  N.E.  of  Chiloe ; 
Lat.  41°  46'  S.,  Lon.  73°  10'  W. 

Oue'qua,  a  river  of  Uruguay,  flowing  into  the  Uruguay 
River,  abt.  26  m.  N.  of  Concepcion  de  la  China;  length , 
abt.  100  m. 

Qner'cetine,  «.  (Chem.)  A  yellow  crystalline  body 
obtained  when  qucrcitrine  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
acids.  Frm.  Co|ll8010. 

Qucr'ci  t  ri  n e,  n.  [Chem.)  The  yellow  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  extracted  by  alcohol  from  the  bark  of  tho  quercitron. 
Form. 

Qucr'ci  truii,  n.  [From  Lat.  quercus,  and  citrus,  citron.] 
See  Quercus. 

Quercus,  (kwer'kus,)  n.  [Lat.,  the  oak.]  (Dot.)  A 
genus  of  trees,  order  Corylacete,  having  male  flowers  in 
a  long  pendulous  catkin,  with  5-10  stamens,  and  peri- 


Fig.  2201.  —  branchlet  and  acorn  of  the  quercitron, 

( Quercus  tinctoria.) 

anth  5-7 -cleft;  female  flowers  solitary,  with  a  cup- 
slmped  scaly  involucre,  3  stigmas,  and  a  3-celled  ovary. 
Nut  l-celled,  1-seeded,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  the  en¬ 
larged  cup-shaped  involucre.  The  timber  of  Q.  alba ,  the 
White-oak,  found  in  woods  throughout  the  U.  S.,  is  ex¬ 
tensively  employed  for  ship-building  and  for  other  im¬ 
portant  purposes.  Besides  the  White-oak,  there  are  the 
important  timber-yielding  trees  Q.  cerris,  the  Turkey 
or  Ailriatic  oak  ;  Q.  robur ,  the  European  oak  ;  Q.  ilex , 
the  holm:  Q.  virtns,  the  Live-oak,  common  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States;  Q.  rubra,  the  Red -oak,  the  most  common 
species  in  the  Northern  States;  (Q .  tinctoria .  the  Black 
oak,  or  Yellow-bark  oak  (Fig  2201),  one  of  the  loftiest 
trees  of  our  forests  ;  and  Q.  virens,  the  Live-oak.  The 
bark  of  several  species  is  astringeut  and  largely  em- 
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ployed  for  tanning  purposes,  and  to  some  extent  in 
medicine:  that  of  Q.  pcdunculata  is  most  esteemed.  The 
outer  bark  of  Q.  subtr,  the  Cork-oak  (Fig.  686),  consti¬ 
tutes  the  cork  of  commerce,  an  invaluable  article,  for 
which  there  is  no  fitting  substitute.  The  bark  obtained 
from  the  younger  branches  of  the  same  tree  is  exported 
from  Spain,  and  employed  in  tanning,  under  the  name  of 
European  alcornoque  bark.  The  inner  bark  of  older 
steins  is  also  exported  as  cork-tree  bark ,  and  employed 
for  similar  purposes.  The  acorn-cups  of  Quercus  jEgylops 
are  called  va Ionia;  the  dried,  half-matured  acorns, 
camuta  ;  and  the  very  young  ones,  camatina.  These 
three  articles  are  very  valuable  for  their  tanning  prop¬ 
erties,  and  are  imported  in  large  quantities  from  the 
Levan  t.  The  bark  of  Q.  tinctoria.  the  Black-oak,  is  called 
quercitron  bark, and  is  much  used  for  tanning  ;  its  inner 
portion  is  also  extensively  employed  for  dyeing  yellow. 
Q-  cocci f era,  the  Hermes  oak,  has  its  young  branches 
attacked  by  a  species  of  coccus,  which  forms  little  red¬ 
dish  balls  upon  their  surface.  These  were  formerly 
much  used  as  a  crimson  dye.  Oak-trees  are  especially 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  and  the  excrescences 
which  are  produced  are  commonly  called  galls.  The 
more  important  galls  are  the  nut-galls  of  commerce,  and 
the  large  Mecca  or  Bussora  galls ,  called  also  Dead-Sea 
apples.  Mad  apples,  and  apples  of  Sodom.  The  latter 
are  produced  by  the  Cynips  insana  on  the  Q.infectoria. 
The  former  are  also  produced  on  the  branches  of  the 
same  tree  by  the  Cynips  gallic  tinctoriip,  or  gall-insect. 
They  are  extensively  employed  in  binning,  lor  making 
ink,  and  for  other  purposes  in  the  arts.  Two  kinds  are 
specially  distinguished  —  the  blue  and  the  white.  The 
dark-colored  imperforate  galls  are  the  most  valuable. 
The  acorns  of  some  species  of  Quercus,  as  Q.  ballota ,  escu- 
lenta,  and  Hindsii,  are  edible. 

Quereta'ro,  an  E.  central  state  of  Mexico;  area,  abt. 
2,444  sq.  m.  Hirer.  Tula  River.  Surface,  elevated 
table-land,  in  some  places  8,000  ft.  above  sea-level ;  soil, 
fertile,  producing  corn,  cotton,  with  most  European 
grains  and  fruits.  Min.  Silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron. 
Pop.  166,643. 

Queretaro,  cap.  of  the  above  state,  abt.  110  m.  N.W.  of 
Mexico  ;  Lat.  20°  36'  39"  N..  Lon.  100°  10'  15"  W.  It  is 
generally  well-built,  and  coutains  some  elegant  edifices. 
In  1848  the  peace  between  the  U.  States  and  Mexico  was 
here  ratified  by  the  Mexican  Congress.  In  1867,  the  Em¬ 
peror  Maximilian  was  shot  at  this  place.  Pop.  32,000. 

Qiicrim  B>a,  a  group  of  islands  extending  along  the  E. 
coast  of  Africa.  S.  of  Delgado,  and  comprised  in  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  territory  of  Mozambique.  The  principal  island, 
in  Lat.  12°  20'  S.,  Lon.  40°  68'  E.,  is  abt.  5  in.  long. 

QuerimoDi  iou*,  a.  [From  Lat.  querimonia ,  from 
queror,  to  complain.]  Apt  to  grumble;  complaining; 
querulous. 

Qiicrimo'niously,  adv.  In  a  querimonious manner ; 
querulously;  with  complaining  or  grumbling. 

Qiierimo'niou9ne99,  n.  Inclination  to  grumble; 
qnerulousuess. 

Quer'ist,  n.  [Lat.  quce.ro,  to  search  for.]  One  who  in¬ 
quires  or  asks  questions;  an  interrogator. 

Qucrk,n.  See  Quirk. 

Querk'cn,  v.  a.  [Icel.  qverk. J  To  choke;  —  used  as 
provincial  English. 

Querl,  v.  a.  (N.  II.  Ger.  querlen,  to  twirl.]  To  coil, 
twirl,  or  wind  arouud ;  as,  to querl  a  rope.  (Used  as  a  local 
Americanism.) 

Quern,  n.  [A.S.  cweom  ;  D.  kweer  n  ;  Dan.  qvern  ;  Sans. 
cwrni ,  to  grind.]  A  hand-mill  (Fig.  1790)  for  grinding 
grain  ;  a  mill,  the  stone  of  which  was  turned  by  hand, 
used  before  the  invention  of  wind-mills  and  water-mills. 

Quer'nalc9,  n.pl.  ( Bat .)  An  alliance  of  plants,  sub¬ 
class  Declinous  exogens.  Diag.  Amentaceous  monochla- 
mydeous  flowers,  an  inferior  fruit,  and  an  amygdaloid 
embryo  without  albumen.  The  alliance  is  divided  into 
2  orders,  —  Corylacea:,  and  Jug  land  ace  A!,  q.  v. 

Quer'q lied ule,  n.  [Lat.  querquedula,  from  Gr.  kerko- 
ulous ,  a  boat.]  (Zool.)  The  Teal,  a  species  of  duck, 
Anas  crecca. 

Querulous,  a.  [Lat.  querulus.]  Disposed  to  mur¬ 
mur  or  grumble;  much  given  to  littering  complaint; 
as,  a  querulous  person.  —  Grumbling:  murmuring  ;  ex¬ 
pressing  complaint;  as,  a  querulous  utterance. 

Qiier'ulously,  adv.  In  a  complaining  manner; 
grumblingly. 

Quer  uloiiHiiess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  quer¬ 
ulous  ;  disposition  to  complain,  or  the  habit  or  practice 
of  murmuring  or  grumbling. 

Query,  ( kwe'ry ,)  n.  [Lat.  quaere,  imper.  of  qncp.ro ,  to 
search  for.]  A  question  ;  .an  interrogatory  ;  an  inquiry 
to  be  answered  or  resolved. 

— v.  n.  To  interrogate;  to  ask  a  question  or  questions. 

“  Each  prompt  to  query ,  answer,  and  debate." — Pope. 

— r.  a.  To  inquire;  to  examine  by  questions;  as,  to  query 
a  person’s  motives.  — To  doubt  of;  —  abbreviated  qu.  or 
qy.  —  To  elicit  by  questioning. 

Qucsada,  ( kai-sa'da ,)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Jaen, 
40  m.  N.E.  of  Jaen  ;  pop.  4,500. 

Qiicsaltepciiue.  ( ka-sal-ta-pa'ka ,)  a  town  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  abt.  83  m.  EN.E.  of  the  city  of  Guatemala;  pop. 
5,000. 

Quest,  ( kwest ,)  n.  [Fr.  quete,  for  quests  ;  Lat.  quoestus, 
from  queero  ]  Act  of  seeking;  search  ;  pursuit. 

“  We  see  them  active  and  vigilant  in  quest  of  delight Spectator. 

— Request ;  desire ;  solicitation. 

“  Gad  not  abroad  at  every  quest  and  call."  —  Herbert. 

Question,  (kwest' gun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  quoestio,  from 
queero,  quasi  tux,  to  seek.J  Act  of  asking  ;  inquiry ;  ex¬ 
amination  ;  interrogation  ;  as,  the  matter  was  put  to 
question .  —  That  which  is  asked;  something  proposed 
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which  is  to  be  solved  by  answer ;  an  interrogatory ;  an 
inquiry ;  a  query. 

"  Ask  !m'  no  question.,  and  Ml  tell  yon  no  Bba."  —Goldsmith. 

Subject  of  discussion  ;  dispute  or  theme  of  investiga* 
tion  or  inquiry. 

••  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  Is  the  question."  —  Shaks. 
—Judicial  trial  or  inquiry;  formal  or  official  investigation 
with  reference  to  a  decisive  result;  os,  to  be  in  question. 

Disquisition ;  discussion;  debate; — hence,  verbal 
dispute  or  controversy  ;  as,  bis  integrity  was  called  in 
question.  —  Examination  by  torture.  See  Torture. 

In  question,  in  tlie  courso  of  argument,  debate,  discus¬ 
sion,  or  examination;  as,  the  matter  in  question.— 
Leading  Question,  a  question  suggestive  to  the  person 
asked  of  the  answer  be  should  make. —  Out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  inadmissible;  quite  impossible;  not  to  be  noticed 
or  entertained  :  as,  affinity  between  us  is  out  of  the.  ques¬ 
tion. —  Fast  question,  unquestionably;  certainly;  be¬ 
yond  doubt  or  question.  —  Jh-evious  question.  (Pol.) 
The  question  put  to  a  legislative  assembly  before  t lie 
putting  of  the  principal  question.  Moving  the  previous 
question  stops  further  debate  till,  and  unless  it  be,  neg¬ 
atived. 

— v.  ti.  To  ask  a  question  ;  to  make  a  query  ;  to  inquire 
by  interrogatory  or  proposition  to  be  answered. 

“  He  that  questioneth  much  shall  learn  much."  —  Bacon. 

— To  debate  by  interrogatories. 

'•  1  pray  you  think  you  question  with  a  Jew."  —  Shaks. 

— t’.  a.  To  inquire  of  by  asking  questions  ;  to  interrogate ; 
to  examine  for  eliciting  answers;  as.  to  question  a  wit¬ 
ness. —  To  doubt;  to  be  uncertain  of;  to  query. — To 
have  no  confidence  in;  to  treat  as  doubtful,  or  unworthy 
of  implicit  confidence ;  to  call  in  question  ;  as,  his  verac¬ 
ity  is  questioned.  —  To  fence  a  question,  to  evade  giving  a 
prompt  or  direct  answer. 

Questionable,  (kwist’yun-a-bl,)  a.  That  may  be 
questioned;  admitting  or  inviting  inquiry.  (R.) —  Liable 
to  ire  doubted  or  disputed;  open  to  suspicion;  contro¬ 
vertible  ;  uncertain ;  apt  to  lie  called  in  question  ;  as,  it 
is  questionable  whether  it  lie  a  fact  or  not. 
Qiies'tioiiableness.  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  questionable,  doubtful,  or  suspicious. 
Ques'tionabl}’,  ado.  Doubtfully;  in  a  questionable 
manner. 

Ques'tinnary,  a.  Inquiring;  putting  questions ;  as, 
a  quesUimary  letter. 

— n.  A  relic-hunter,  who  collects  and  sells  curiosities. 
Ques'tionor,  n.  One  who  asks  questions ;  an  inquirer; 
an  interrogator. 

Quos'tiouist,  tt.  A  term  given  in  the  English  uni¬ 
versities,  to  a  student  who  is  in  the  last  term  of  his 
college  course,  and  is  shortly  to  be  examined  for  honors 
or  degrees. 

Qucs'tionlcss,  a.  Not  admitting  of  doubt  or  ques¬ 
tion  ;  certainly,  (r.) 

Quest'iiian,  (luest'mnnger,  (- mung -,)  n.  One 
who  makes  it  his  business  to  lay  informations,  and  so 
encourage  petty  law-suits. 

Qu  es'for,  n.  See  Quajstor. 

Ques'tuary,  a.  Studious  of  profit,  (r.) 

— n.  A  person  employed  to  collect  profits. 

Queue,  (Arii,)  n.  [Fr.J  The  tail  or  twisted  pendant  of 
a  wig. 

Qucvcdo  Y  Villegas,  Francisco  Gomez  de,  (ka-va'- 
Oo  e  vildd'gas,)nu  eminent  Spanish  author,  d.  at  Madrid, 
1570  lie  cultivated  both  poetry  and  prose,  and  his 
works  were  much  esteemed;  but  some  of  them  gave  such 
offence,  that  the  author  was  thrown  into  prison,  where 
he  remained.  His  works  were  published  at  Madrid  in 
1772,  under  the  title  of  Parnasso  Espugnoln.  Ilis  Visions 
of  Hdt  have  been  translated  into  English.  D.  1647. 
Quey*  (kwd,)  n.  In  Scotland,  a  young  heifer. 

Q  ii  ozit  I  ten  an a  city  of  Guatemala,  abt.  115  m. 

W.N.W.  of  the  city  of  Guatemala;  pop.  1,600. 

Quib,  n.  A  quip ;  a  gibe  ;  a  hitter  sarcasm. 

Quibble,  { kwib'bl ,)  n.  [Probably  from  Lat.  quilibet, 
quodlibet ,  a  subtlety,  a  nicety,  used  in  scholastic  phil¬ 
osophy.]  A  slight  or  contemptible  cavil ;  an  unworthy 
evasion  ;  a  pretence;  a  quirk;  a  start  or  turn  from  the 
point  in  question,  or  from  plain  truth.  —  A  pun;  a  low 
conceit. 

— v.  n.  To  evade  the  point  in  question,  or  plain  truth,  by 
artifice,  play  upon  words,  cavilling,  or  any  conceit;  to 
trifle  in  argument  or  conversation.  — To  pun  ;  to  play 
upon  words. 

Quib  bier.  n.  One  who  quibbles;  one  who  evades 
plain  truth,  or  the  point  in  question,  by  trifling  artifices, 
play  upon  words,  or  cavils. —  A  punster. 
Quib'bliiiK'I.V,  adv.  In  a  quibbling  manner;  eva¬ 
sively:  triflingly. 

Quiberou,  ( kr'bc-rawng ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Morbihan,  on  a  long  and  narrow  peninsula  of  the  same 
name,  which,  with  some  islands,  forms  one  of  the  larg 
est  bays  in  Europe, 24  miles  from  L 'Orient.  In  1795  a 
body  of  French  emigrants  landed  here,  and  were  over¬ 
powered  by  the  republican  troops,  and  dispersed.  Those 
who  were  taken  were  shot.  Pop.  4,000. 

Quibo,  [kee'bo,)  sometimes  written  Quibdo,  an  island  of 
the  U.  S.  of  Colombia  at  the  entrance  of  Montijo  Bay  ; 
Lat.  7°  25'  N.,  Lon.  81°  54'  W. 

Quicaiiiii'o,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  21  m.  S.  of  Campos; 
pop.  2,80- ». 

Quic*Jira,  <>r  Hicara,  (kr-ka'ra,)  a  group  of  islands  of 
the  LJ.  S.  of  Colombia,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  S.  of  Quibo  ; 
Lat.  7°  10'  50"  N.,  Lon.  81°  46'  18"  W. 

Quicat  Ian.  a  town  of  Mexico,  abt.  45  in.  N.  of  Oajaca. 
Quiche,  (ke'chr,)  t  town  of  Guatemala,  abt.  25  m.  N.W. 

of  the  city  of  Guatemala  ;  pop.  3,000. 

Quick,  (kwik,)  a.  [A.S.  ewie;  D.  kwik;  Qor.  queck .] 
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Alive ;  animate ;  having  life  and  motion  ;  —  opposed  to 
dead. 

"  Glory  and  pow'r  to  judge  both  quirk  and  dead.”— Milton. 

—Characterized  by  activity,  promptitude,  intelligence,  or 
readiness  ;  nimble ;  sprightly  ;  agile  ;  brisk  ;  as.  a  quick 
scholar,  a  quick  sense  of  humor.  —  Moving  with  rapid¬ 
ity  or  celerity  ;  expeditious;  —  opposed  to  slow;  as,  a 
quick  runner,  a  quick  writer. —  Hasty  ;  sharp  ;  without 
softness  or  ceremony;  as,  he  acted  quick  by  me. 

Q uick  with  child,  with  a  living  child  in  the  womb, 

— at/y.  In  a  quick  manner;  nimbly  ;  with  celerity  or  dis¬ 
patch;  with  haste  or  expedition  ;  speedily ;  without  de¬ 
lay  ;  as,  be  quick ,  go  quick.  —  Soon  ;  in  a  short  space  of 
time  ;  promptly  ;  as,  come  home  quick. 

— n.  The  living  flesh  ,  the  sensible  part  or  point  of  any¬ 
thing  ;  as,  his  answer  cut  me  to  the  quick.  —  The  haw¬ 
thorn;  as,  a  hedge  planted  with  quicks. 

(|uick'*hcaiti,  r.  ( Bat .)  Same  as  Quicken-tree. 

Quicken,  (kufik'n,)  v.  a.  [A.S  cwiccan.]  Primarily; 
to  make  alive;  to  vivify;  to  revive  or  resuscitate,  as 
from  death  or  a  state  of  inanimation;  to  reinvigorate. 
—  To  accelerate  ;  to  increase  the  speed  or  velocity  of; 
to  hasten;  to  give  rapidity  to;  as,  the  engine  quickened 
its  speed.  —  To  sharpen  ;  to  give  keener  perception  or 
appreciation  to ;  to  stimulate;  to  incite;  to  refresh;  to 
impart  increased  activity,  energy,  or  vivacity  to.;  to 
cheer  :  as,  to  quicken  the  appetite,  he  quickened  his  wit 
with  wine. 

—e.  n.  To  become  quick,  alive,  or  reinvigorated;  as,  a 
woman  quickens  with  child. — To  move  with  celerity, 
rapidity,  or  activity  ;  as,  to  qnicb’n  one*s  pace. 

Quick  cn'cr,  n.  One  who  vivifies,  revives,  and  com¬ 
municates  life;  that  which  reinvigorates;  that  which 
accelerates  motion  or  increases  activity. 

Quick 'cniii£,  n.  Act  or  process  of  making  or  be¬ 
coming  quick. 

( Physiol.)  The  first  motion  of  the  fuetus  in  the  womb 
felt  by  the  mother. 

Quick 'eus,  n.  (Dot.)  The  dog’s  cough-grass.  See 
Triticum. 

Quick  lime,  n.  ( Chem .)  Lime  linslaked;  any  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid. 

Quick  \y*adv.  Speedily ;  soon  ;  with  haste  or  celerity ; 
without  delay. 

Qiiick'-iniitcli,  n.  (Gun.)  See  Match. 

Qiiick'ucMM'  n.  Quality  of  being  quick ;  speed,  or  the 
state  of  being  rapid;  celerity;  velocity;  swiftness; 
briskness  ;  as,  quickness  of  motion.  —  Activity  or  readi¬ 
ness  of  intellect;  activity  of  mind;  promptness;  as, 
quickness  of  wit.  or  of  the  imagination.  —  Acuteness  of 
perception;  keen  sensibility:  penetration;  shrewdness; 
as,  quickness  of  feeling  or  sensation.  —  Pungency  of 
taste ;  sharpness. 

"  Tby  gen’rous  fruits  still  shewed  a  quickness." — Dryden. 

Quick  sand,  n.  Sand  easily  moved  or  readily  yield¬ 
ing  to  pressure ;  loose  sand  abounding  with  water ;  un- 
solid  ground. 

Quick 'Mel,  n.  A  living  plant  set  to  grow,  particularly 
for  a  hedge;  —  a  term  applied  particularly  to  the  haw¬ 
thorn. 

— a.  Composed  of  living  or  young  plants ;  as,  a  quickset 
hedge. 

— r.  a.  To  plant  with  living  shrubs  or  trees  for  a  hedge  or 
fence. 

Qiiick'-si»;litc<l.  a.  Having  quick  sight  or  acute  dis¬ 
cernment;  penetrating;  shrewd;  keen  to  observe. 

Quick'-si;; Inclines*,  n.  Quality  of  being  quick- 
sighted;  readiness  to  discern. 

Quicksilver.//.  (Min.)  See  Mercury. 

Quicksilvered,  {-verd.)  a.  Overlaid  with  an  amal¬ 
gam  of  quicksilver  and  tin-foil. 

Quicksilvering,  n.  The  mercury  and  foil  covering 
the  hack  of  a  mirror  or  looking-glass. 

QliickStcp,  n.  (Mus.)  A  quick,  spirited  march,  gen¬ 
erally  played  by  military  bands. 

Quick  -witted,  a.  Having  a  lively  and  ready  wit. 

Qiiick'-wittcducss,  n.  Liveliness  and  promptitude 
of  wit. 

Quid,  (kivid.)  n.  A  cud;  a  morsel  for  chewing;  as,  a 
quid  of  tobacco. 

— v.  a.  (Man.)  To  allow  to  drop  from  the  mouth,  as  hay 
when  partially  masticated;  —  said  of  horses. 

Qliid.tni.  ( Lat.l  Somebody. 

Quiddaii'Y.  n.  [Lat.  cudoneum ,  thejuice  of  a  quince] 
A  syrupy  confection  of  quinces. 

Quid  data vc.  Quidditu  ti vc,  a.  Constituting  the 
essence  of  a  thing. 

Quiddity,  n.  [Fr.  quiddiU ,  from  Lat.  quid,  what.]  A 
term  used  in  scholastic  philosophy  for  essence;  the  na¬ 
ture  or  essence  ascribed  to  anything  when  the  question 
is  put,  “  What  is  it?”  ( quid  estf) — A  trifling  nicety;  a 
cavil;  a  captious  question. 

Quid  dlc,  15.  n.  [From  Lat.  quid,  what.]  To  dawdle;  to 
waste  time  unprofitably. 

Quid  die.  Quiddlcr.  n.  A  dawdler. 

Quid  nunc,  n.  [Lat.,  what  now ?]  A  sarcastic  term 
applied  to  one  who  is  curious  to  know  everything  that 
passes  ;  one  who  knows,  or  pretends  to  know,  all  things. 

Quid  pro  quo.  See  Supplement. 

Quieppc,  f ke-ep'pa.)  a  fortified  island  of  Brazil,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Camatuu,  abt.  7U  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Bahia. 

Quiesce,  ( kwe'es.)  r.  n.  To  have  no  sound,  as  a  letter. 

Quiescence,  Quiescency,  (-es'sens.)  n  [Lat.  qui- 
escentia ,  from  quiesco ,  to  rest  ]  State  of  being  quiescent ; 
rest;  repose;  state  of  a  thing  without  motion. —  A  state 
of  the  mind  free  from  agitation  or  emotion. 

(Gram.)  Absence  of  sound,  as  of  a  letter. 

Quies'cent,  a.  [Fr.]  Resting;  being  in  a  state  or  con¬ 
dition  of  rest  or  repose;  still ;  not  moving;  as,  a  quies- 


|  cent  object.  —  Not  ruffled  with  passion  or  emotion  ;  un- 
|  agitated;  quiet;  dormant:  as.  quiescent  patriotism. 

(Gram.)  Mute;  not  sounded;  having  no  sound ;  as, 
p  is  quiescent  in  psalm. 

■ — n.  (Gram.)  A  mute  letter. 

Quies'cently,  adv.  In  a  calm  or  quiescent  manner, 
sileutly. 

Quiet,  ( kwVet ,)  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  quietus ,  from  quiesco  — 
quits ,  quietis ,  rest.]  At  rest;  quiescent;  calm;  still; 
being  in  a  state  of  rest;  not  moving;  without  stir, 
motion,  or  agitation  ;  as,  quiet  as  the  dead  of  night.  — 
Tranquil;  free  from  alarm  or  disturbance:  unruffled;! 
unmolested;  as,  a  quiet  life.  —  Placid;  mild;  meek; 
peaceable;  not  exciting  controversy,  disorder,  or  trou¬ 
ble;  not  turbulent  or  offensive;  as,  a  quiet  spirit,  his 
wife's  tongue  is  quiet  for  once.  —  Not  agitated  by  wind  ; 
characterized  by  smoothness;  as,  a  quirt  sea. 

— n.  State  of  being  quiet ;  rest ;  repose  ;  stillness  ;  calm  ; 
absence  of  motion  or  agitation. — Tranquillity  ;  freedom 
from  disorder  or  alarm  ;  civil  or  political  repose;  peace  ; 
security. 

“  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell."  —  Byron. 

At  quiet.  Still;  peaceful;  in  repose. 

In  quiet.  Quietly;  peaceably:  as,  rest  in  quiet. 

— v.  a.  (From  the  noun.)  To  still;  to  stop  the  motion 
of;  to  bring  or  reduce  to  a  state  of  rest;  as,  “  quieliny 
corporeal  motion.”  —  Locke. 

— To  calm  ;  to  lull ;  to  pacify ;  to  appease;  to  tranquillize ; 
to  allay  ;  to  suppress;  as,  to  quiet  the  public;  to  quiet 
grief;  to  quiet  the  mind. 

<i»i  'eter,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  quiets. 
Quietism,  n.  [Kr.  quietisme.]  Peace  or  tranquillity 
of  mind;  apathy;  inaction;  freedom  from  agitation  or 
disturbance. 

(E  el.  Hist.)  A  term  applied  to  certain  religious  sects, 
who  held  the  doctrine  that  the  essence  of  religion  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  devout  contemplation  of  the  being  ami  at¬ 
tributes  of  God,  so  as  to  absorb  all  human  passions  and 
sentiments.  A  sect  of  this  class  existed  under  the  name 
ef  Hesychasts,  among  the  religious  of  Mount  Atlios,  in 
the  14th  century;  hut  the  term  is  more  generally  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  doctrines  advocated  hv  the  Spanish  priest, 
M.  Molinos,  1675,  in  his  work  entitled  The  Spiritual 
Guide.  See  Moli n ism. 

Quiet'ist,  n.  [Fr.  quictiste.]  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect 
of  mystics  who  indoctrinated  the  principles  of  Quietism. 
Quiet'istic.  a.  Pertaining  to  Quietism  ;  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  Quietists. 

Quietly,  adv.  In  a  quiet  state  or  manner;  in  a  state 
of  lest  or  repose;  without  motion;  as,  to  sit  quietly. — 
Without  tumult,  disorder,  alarm,  dispute,  disquiet,  or 
disturbance;  tranquilly;  peaceably;  as,  to  live  quietly. 
—  Calmly;  patiently;  placable;  without  agitation  or 
violent  emotion;  as,  to  speak  quietly.  —  Noiselessly; 
silently;  without  violent  speech  or  movement;  as,  be 
went  quietly  about  his  business. 

Quiet  ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  quiet;  state 
of  rest  or  repose;  stillness;  calm;  tranquillity;  free¬ 
dom  from  agitation  or  emotion ;  absence  of  disturb¬ 
ance,  disorder,  or  commotion  ;  peace. 

"  I  would  have  peace  and  quietness.”  —  Milton. 
Quietude,  n.  [Kr.,  from  L.  Lat.  quietudo ,  from  Lat. 

quies.]  Rest;  repose:  quiet;  tranquillity. 

Quie'tus,  n.  [Lat.]  Rest;  repose ;  — hence, death ;  that 
which  acts  as  a  final  discharge  of  all  claims. 

•*  He  might  hia  quietus  make  with  a  bare  bodkin.”  —  Shake. 

Qu  i  li  mane.  (kc-ltrma'nai,)  a  seaport-town  of  Mozam¬ 
bique,  in  E.  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Quili- 
mane;  Lat.  17°  5l'S"  N.,  Lon.  37°  51'  E.  It  hasa  trade 
in  gold  and  ivory,  /•op.  Estimated  at  15,000. 

Quill.  (kwll,)n.  [Ger.  kief ;  Dan.  kinl;  Lat.  culmus; 
Gr.  /.alamos ,  a  reed.]  The  large,  strong  feather  of  a 
goose,  or  other  large  bird;  —  used  for  writing-pens,  Ac. 
Hence,  the  instrument  of  writing;  a  pen.  —  The  spine 
or  prickle  of  a  porcupine.  —  A  piece  of  small  reed  or 
other  hollow  plant,  on  which  weavers  wind  the  thread 
which  forms  the  woof  of  cloth. 

(Mas.)  The  implement  with  which  musicians  strike 
the  strings  of  certain  instruments. 

“  His  flying  fingers  and  harmonious  quill."  —  Dryden. 

— Something  formed  like  a  quill,  as  the  plait  of  a  ruffle. 

To  carry  a  good  quill,  to  write  well. 

— v.a.  To  plait,  or  to  form  with  small  ridges;  as,  to  quill 
a  ruff.  —  To  wind  on  a  quill,  ns  yarn. 

Qiiillaia.  ( kwildui-yd ,)  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Dosa- 
cete.  '1  he  bark  of  Q.  saponuria  ami  other  species  con¬ 
tains  a  large  proportion  of  Siponine,  and  is  sometimes 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  soap.  It  has  lately  been 
used  as  a  detergent  in  cases  of  scurfiness  and  baldness 
of  the  head. 

Quill-bit.  n.  (Carp.)  Same  as  Gouoe-bit,  q.  v. 
Quill-dr!  ver,  n.  A  cant  term  for  one  who  habitu¬ 
ally  uses  a  pen.  particularly  a  clerk. 

Quillet!,  (kwild,)  a.  Having  quills;  —  used  in  compo¬ 
sition. 

Quil  let,  n.  [Lat.  quodlihet,  wlmt  you  please.]  A  quib¬ 
ble  ;  a  subtle  distinction  ;  as,  “  nice,  sharp  quillets  of  the 
law  ”  —  Shaks. 

Quill  ing,  A  narrow  border  of  lace  or  edging, 
plaited  in  a  manner  to  resemble  a  row  of  quills ;  as,  the 
quilling  of  a  woman's  cap. 

Quill  -  wort,  (-wurt.)  n.  (Dot.)  See  Isoetes. 

Qui  loa,  a  seaport  of  E.  Africa,  formerly  cap.  of  the 
Portuguese  settlements  in  that  country;  Lat.  8°  41'  S.. 
Lon.  39°  47'  E. 

Qui lou.  (ke-lon'.)  a  seaport-town  of  S.  India,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  37  m.  N.W.  of  Tivandnun.  It  has  an 
active  trade  in  cotton  and  pepper.  Pbp.  20,0(»0. 

O'®*®**  (kwiltj)  n.  [It.  coltre ;  Lat.  culcitu ,  from  calco , 
to  press  close  together.J  A  bed-cover  made  by  stitch- 1 
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ing  one  cloth  over  another  with  some  soft  substance  be¬ 
tween  them;  a  counterpane ;  a  cover  made  by  putting 
wool,  cotton,  or  other  substance,  between  two  cloths, 
and  sowing  them  together. 

— v.  a.  To  form  into  a  quilt ;  to  stitch  together  twro  pieces 
of  cloth,  with  some  soft  and  warm  substance  between 
them  ;  as,  a  quilted  coat.  —  To  sew  in  the  manner  of  a 
quilt. —  Quilted  doublet.  See  PoURl’OiNT. 

Quiltcr,  n.  One  who  quilts. 

Qui  I  tin;;,  n.  The  act  of  forming  a  quilt.  —  In  the  U. 
States,  the  act  or  operation  of  making  a  quilt  or  quilts 
by  a  party  of  ladies,  especially  for  some  charitable  pur¬ 
pose.  (  Webster.)  —  The  material  used  in  making  quilts  ; 
a  figured  stuff  used  for  bed-covers,  and  the  like.  . 

Quciiiper,  (kan-per’,)  a  town  of  France,  cap.  of  the 
dept,  of  Finistere,  on  the  Odet,  35  m.  S.E.  of  Brest. 
Manuf.  Porcelain,  linen,  hemp,  and  hats.  Pop.  11,000. 

Qiiiinperle,  (kan-per T.)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Finistere,  27  m.  S.E.  of  Quiinper.  Manuf.  Paper.  Pop. 
6,500. 

Qiii'ua.  Qni'uia.  n.  See  Quinine. 

Qui  nary  ,  a.  [Lat.  quinarius ,  from  quinque ,  five.] 
Consisting  of  fives;  arranged  by  fives;  as,  a  quinary 
number. 

Qu  ill  ate,  a.  [Fr.  quini ,  from  Lat.  quinque.]  (Dot.) 
With  five  leaflets  on  the  petiole. 

Quince.  Quince-tree,  ( kwins ,)  n.  [Fr.  coing.] 

( Dot.)  See  C v do n i  a  . 

Quiiieu ncial,  (- kun'shal ,)  a.  [Lat.  q uincun cialis, 
from  quincunx.]  Possessing  the  form  of  a  quincunx. 

(Dot.)  Arranged  in  a  quincunx,  as  the  parts  of  a 
flower. 

Qiiiiicun'ciully,  adv.  In  the  manner  or  order  of  a 
quincunx. 

Quincunx,  (kwin'kunks,)  n.  [Lat.,  from  quinque, 
five,  and  uncia,  an  ounce.]  The  Latin  term  properly 
for  that  disposition  of  five  objects  in  which  they  are 
made  to  occupy  the  four  corners  and  point  of  intersec¬ 
tion  of  the  diagonals  of  a  square;  hut  the  word  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  any  number  of  things  so  arranged  in  lines 
that  the  members  of  each  succeeding  line  stand  behind 
the  spaces  between  those  of  the  preceding  one.  Troops 
were  frequently  drawn  up  in  this  order,  which  was  also 
a  favorite  arrangement  for  plantations  of  vines. 

(Dot.)  A  term  applied  to  parts  of  the  flower  in  acti¬ 
vation,  or  of  the  foliage  in  vernation  when  the  pieces 
are  five  in  number,  of  which  two  are  exterior,  two  in¬ 
terior,  and  the  fifth  covers  the  interior  with  one  margin 
and  has  its  other  margin  covered  by  the  exterior,  as  in 
the  genus  Posa.  —  Lindley. 

Qui II 'ey,  J08IAH,  an  American  author  and  orator,  b.  at 
Boston,  1772,  wras  a  son  of  Josiah  Quincy,  himself  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  orator  and  political  writer  of  the  period  just 
preceding  the  Revolution.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  1790,  studied  the  profession  of  law,  and  entered 
Congress  in  1805,  where  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  fa¬ 
vorite  orator  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  denounce  slav¬ 
ery,  declaring  that  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  was  a  suf¬ 
ficient  cause  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  In  1813 
he  declined  a  reelection,  and  devoted  his  attention  to 
scientific  agriculture.  He  became,  however,  a  member 
of  the  senate  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  1822,  judge  of  the 
Municipal  Court  of  Boston.  In  1823,  he  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Boston  ;  and  in  1829  accepted  the  post  of  Pres¬ 
ident  of  Harvard  College,  which  he  held  until  1*45. 
Among  his  published  works  are  a  Memoir  of  his  Father , 
1825;  History  of  Harvard  University.  1840  ;  History  o  f 
the  Dostm  Athemeum ,  1851  ;  The  Municipal  History  of 
the  Town  and  Pity  of  Doston,  1852;  Life  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  1858;  Essays  on  the  Soiling  of  Cattle,  1859.  D. 
1864. 

Qtlill'oy,  in  California,  a  village,  cap.  of  Plumas  co., 
abt.  250  111.  N.N.E.  of  San  Francisco;  pop.  abt.  300. 

Quincy,  in  Florida,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Gadsden  co., 
abt.  22  m.  N.N.W.  of  Tallahassee  :  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Quincy,  in  Illinois,  a  city,  cap.  ol  Adams  co  ,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  al»t.  109  m  W.  of  Springfield,  269  m. 
8.W.  of  Chicago,  and  160  m.  N.  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  a  beautiful  elevation,  abt.  125  feet  above  the 


Fig.  2202.  —  quincy. 

river,  and  commands  a  fine  view  for  many  miles  in 
each  direction.  The  streets  cross  at  right  angles,  and 
the  city,  which  is  well  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  a  lino 
of  street-cars,  contains  many  costly  and  handsome  edi¬ 
fices,  and  a  large  public  square.  Quincy  has  several 
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banks,  numerous  extensive  flouring  and  other  mills, 
manufactories  of  various  kinds,  and  iron-foundries. 
Flour  it  exported  to  a  large  extent,  and  great  quantities 
of  provisions  are  packed.  The  bluffs  in  front  of  the  city 
are  one  vast  limestone  quarry.  Here  is  the  termini  of 
the  Chicago  and  Burlington ,  and  Quincy;  the  Toledo, 
Wabash,  and  Western;  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph; 
the  La  Fayette,  Bloomington,  and  Mississippi ;  the  Car- 
thage.  Warsaw,  and  Quincy;  the  Mississippi  and  Mis¬ 
souri  Air  Line;  and  the  Quincy,  Missouri,  and  Pacific 
Railroads. — The  river  at  this  point  is  spanned  by  a  mag¬ 
nificent  railroad  bridge,  over  oue  mile  long.  Quincy 
was  laid  out  in  1825  by  John  Wood,  and  named  in  honor 
of  John  Quincy  Adams.  Fop.  (1870)  24,053. 

Qiiin'ey.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Owen’s  co.,  abt. 
25  m.  N.N.W.  of  Bloomington. 

Quincy,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  and  tow'nship,  cap.  of 
Adams  co.,  abt.  90  m.  S.W.  of  I>es  Moines; pop.  685. 

Quincy,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Lewis  co.,  abt. 
In  m.  W.  of  Portsmouth.  Ohio. 

Qniiiry,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Norfolk  co.,  abt.  8  m.  8.  by  K.  of  Boston.  In  this 
vicinity  are  the  celebrated  Quincy  granite  quarries, 
'fhe  first  railroad  in  the  U.  States  was  here  constructed. 
This  township  is  also  celebrated  as  being  the  birthplace 
of  John  Hancock,  JosiahQuincy.  jr.,  the  twoAdarnses.and 
manyothereminent American  statesmen. /^op. (1870) 7,443. 

Quincy.  in  Michigan,  &  post-township  of  Branch  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,900. 

Quincy,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Olmstead  co.,  abt.  20  m.  E.  of  Rochester;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  1,100. 

Quincy,  in  Mississippi ,  a  village  of  Monroe  co.,  abt.  12 
ni  N.E.  of  Aberdeen. 

Quincy,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Hickory  co.,  abt 
20  m.  S.W.  of  Warsaw. 

Quincy,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Logan  co.,  abt.  68  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Quincy,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Franklin  co.,  abt.  12  m.  S.E.  of  Chambersburg ;  pop. 
abt.  3,500. 

Quincy,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Gibson  co.,  abt. 
145  m.  W.S.W.  of  Nashville. 

Quincy,  in  Wscrmstn,  a  post-village  of  Adams  co  ,  abt. 
70  ni.  N.N.W  .  of  Madison. 

Quincy  Point,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Norfolk  co.,  abt  2  ni.  E.  of  Quincy. 

Quin  tlaro.  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Wyandot  co.,abt.6m.  N.W.  of  Kansas  City;  pop.  abt.  800. 

Q  u  i  mlecn”  on .  n.  [Lat.  quinque,  five:  Gr.  deka,  ten. 
and  gonia,  an  angle  J  [Grom.)  A  plane  figure  bounded 
by  fifteen  sides. — The  regular  quiudecagon  is  inscribable 
in  a  circle  by  elementary  geometry. 

Qiiinilcccm'vir.  n.  ;  pi.  Qi  indecemviri.  [Lat. 
quinque,  decern,  and  vir,  a  man.J  (Rom.  Hist.)  Une 
of  a  body  of  Roman  magistrates,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
take  care  of  and  to  consult  the  Sibylline  books. 

Quimiecem'virntc,  n.  The  body  or  office  of  the 
quindecemviri. 

Qu  inclioiitf  .  in  Connecticut,  a  village  of  Windham 
co  .  abt.  45  m.  N.E.  by  E.  of  Hartford 

Quinchaii;;  Hi  ver,  rises  in  Tolland  co.,  Connecticut, 
and  flowing  N  into  Massachusetts,  returns  again  into 
Connecticut,  ami  joins  the  Shetucket  River  in  New 
London  co.,  to  form  the  Thames  River. 

Qnincpiack  •  in  Connecticut,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Hartford  co.,  and  flows  S.  into  Long  Island  8ouud  from 
New  Haven  co. 

Qtii'nic  Acid,  n  (Chem.)  See  Kinic  Acid. 

Qni  iiiilinc,  Qninoiil  ine,  n  ((’ hem .)  One  of 

the  cinchona  alkaloids  It  is  an  isomer  of  quinine, 
which  it  much  resembles;  but  it  more  readily  crystal¬ 
lizes.  A  much  larger  quantity  of  it  is  required  to  be 
taken  into  the  system  before  an  effect  is  produced  equal 
to  that  obtained  by  a  given  amount  of  quinine:  and, 
finally,  its  solutions  have  an  opposite  actiou  on  a  ray 
of  polarized  light 

Quinine.  Quinia,  Quinina,  (kwT'mn,)  n.  [Fr.,  from 
Sp.  quinaquina,  Peruvian  bark.]  (Chem.)  An  alkaloid 
found  iu  the  bark  of  trees  belonging  to  the  Cinchona  or 
Peruvian-bark  family.  Besides  quinine,  these  barks 
yield  five  other  similar  alkaloids ;  but  a*  they  are  not 
used  to  any  extent  either  in  medicine  or  manufactures, 
it  will  be  necessary  only  to  enumerate  them.  They  are 
cinchonine,  cmchonidine,  cinchomcine,  qu  mid  me,  and 
quinovine.  Besides  these,  the  bark  of  the  Cinchona 
ovata  yields  aricine ,  or  cinchovahne.  Quinine  occurs 
most  in  the  yellow  bark,  or  Cinchona  cordifolia,  in 
which  it  occurs  with  cinchonine,  in  combination  with 
kinic  and  kiuotaunic  acid.  The  quantity  varies,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  specimens  of  bark,  from  3  to  5  per  cent.  The 
bases  are  extracted  by  boiling  the  pulverized  bark  in 
8  or  10  parts  of  water,  acidulated  with  1  part  of  oil 
of  vitriol,  ami  1  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  liquor  is 
strained  through  a  cloth,  ami  again  treated  with  acid¬ 
ulated  water.  As  soon  as  the  liquors  are  cold,  milk  of 
lime,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  is  added,  the  precipitates 
formed  being  submitted  to  pressure,  and  treated  with 
hot  alcohol.  If  cinchonine  be  present  in  any  quantity, 
it  crystallizes  as  the  liquid  cools;  and  the  two  alkaloids 
are  further  separated  by  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  crystallization,  the  sulphate  of  quinine  crystal¬ 
lizing  out  first.  The  alkaloid  is  thrown  down  by  the 
addition  of  ammonia,  and  may  be  formed  into  the  dif¬ 
ferent  salts  at  will.  Quinine  being  very  insoluble  in 
water,  it  is  generally  used  in  medicine  in  the  form  of 
disulphate,  which  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  water. 
Quinine  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  febrifuges  and  anti-; 
periodics  that  we  possess;  and  it  is  yearly  becoming 
more  scarce,  from  the  wasteful  method  employed  by  the 
Peruvians  in  gathering  the  bark.  —  See  Cinchona. 
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Qiii'iiiitittm.  n.  (Med.)  The  aggregate  of  encephalic 
or  neuropathic  phenomena  induced  by  over-doses  of 
quinine.  —  Dunglison. 

Qui  non.  n.  See  Chenopodium. 

Q  ii  i  ii  <iu  ages  i  ill  a,  (■ jes'-,)  a.  [Lat.,  from  quinqua- 
yintu,  fifty.]  Fiftieth. 

Quinquagesima- Sunday.  Shrove-Sunday  ;  the  Sun¬ 
day  which  is  about  the  fiftieth  day  before  Easter. 

Quiiug  nan  pillar,  (kwin-kwung’guluv,)  a.  [Lat. 
quinque,  five,  and  augulus,  an  angle. J  With  five  augles 
or  cornei  8. 

Qiiiiiqiiean'grled,  a.  Quinqnangular. 

Qui n«l ii4‘4l4‘ii  tale.  Q  n  i  nq  tioHonl  a  t  <m1.  a. 

[Lat.  quinque,  five,  and  dens,  dcntis,  tooth.]  (Bot.) 
Five-toothed. 

Qiiimguet'a  ri4HiH.  a.  [From  Lat.  quinque.]  (Bot.) 
Opening  into  five  parts. 

Qtiin'4giiefi4l.  a.  [Lat.  quinque,  and  finder e,  fidi,  to 
cleave.]  (Bot.)  Five-cleft,  as  a  leaf. 

Qiiiiiquelo  liate, Quinqiielo  liated, a.'  [Lat. 

quinque,  uud  folium,  leui.J  (But.)  Bearing  five  leaves, 
or  leaflets. 

Qninig  nolo  (oral.  a.  [Lat.  quinque,  and  liter  a,  let¬ 
ter.  J  Consisting  of  five  letters. 

Qiiimgueh)  hale,  Quiii  quehihed,  a.  [Lat. 

quinque ,  and  Gr.  lobns,  lobe.]  (Bot.)  Five-lobed. 

Qiiiiugueloe  ular.  a.  [Lat.  quinque,  five,  and  locu¬ 
lus,  cell.]  (Bot.)  Five-celled,  as  a  pericarp. 

Qii  inq  nonor voil,  (-nervd,)  a.  [Lat.  quinque,  and 
nervus,  nerve.]  (Bot.)  Having  five  nerves;  —  said  of 
certain  leaves. 

Qiiiii4gii4»n  nia I,  a.  [Lat.  quinquennalis  —  quinque , 
five,  and  annus,  year.]  Occurring  once  iu  five  years; 
continuing  for  five  years. 

Qii  ling  ii4‘ii 'ilium,  n.  [Lat.]  A  period  of  five  years. 

4f  ii  i  ii<g  no  g>a  r J  i  l4>.  a.  [Lat.  quinque,  and  partitis, 
Horn  pars,  partis,  part.]  Consisting  of  five  parts. 

(Bot.)  Separated  into  five  parts  almost  to  the  base. 

Q  ii  i  n  q  uoi'4‘ino.  n.  [Lat.  quinque ,  and  remus,  oar.] 
AmoHg  the  ancients,  a  galley  with  five  sets  of  oars. 

Qu i n 'igiiesy liable,  n.  (Lat.  quinque,  and  Gr.  syl¬ 
labi.]  A  word  of  five  syllables. 

Q ii i ii 'q uoval  ve.  Quimg ucval'v ular. a.  [Lat. 
quinque,  and  valva,  valve.]  (Bot.)  Five-valved,  as  a 
pericarp. 

Qllin'qacvir,  n.;  pi.  Quinqueviri.  [Lat.,  from  quin- 
qtie,  and  vir,  man.]  Among  the  ancient  Romans,  one 
ol  five  commissioners  frequently  appointed  under  the 
republic  as  extraordinary  magistrates  to  carry  any  mea¬ 
sure  into  effect.  —  W.  Smith. 

Qui  mg  ii  in  a.  n.  See  Cinchona. 

Quinsy,  QuiiiMPy,  (kwin'zl/,)  n.  [Fr .  esquinancie ; 
Lat.  cynanche ;  Or.  kynangche. — kybn,  a  dog,  angche,  from 
angcho,  to  throttle.]  (Med.)  An  inflammation  uf  the 
throat.  Medical  men  distinguish  it  into  different  kinds, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  inflammation,  or  the  part 
chiefly  affected,  as  croup,  diphtheria,  pharyngitis,  ton- 
silitis,  &c.  The  two  former  are  noticed  under  their 
proper  heads,  the  latter  are  those  that  commonly  come 
uuder  the  head  of  quinsy.  They  do  not  differ  materially 
from  each  other  in  character,  or  in  the  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment,  but  in  the  one  case  the  jjharynx  is  the  principal 
or  sole  seat  of  the  diseuse,  in  the  other,  the  tonsils.  The 
inflammation  is  brought  on  by  cold,  and  it  usually  com¬ 
mences  with  cold  chills  and  other  febrile  symptoms. 
There  is  fulness,  heat,  and  dryness  of  the  tliroat,  with  a 
hoarse  voice,  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  shooting 
pains  towards  the  ear.  The  inflammation  may  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  pharynx,  or  it  may  spread  from  it  over  the 
soft  palate  and  the  tonsils,  and  into  the  cavities  of  the 
nose.  On  examination,  the  back  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces  will  be  found  unnaturally  red  and  swollen,  and 
often  covered  with  a  tough  mucus.  In  general,  a  com¬ 
mon  sore  throat  does  not  require  much  treatment,  the 
inhaling  of  the  vapor  of  hot  water,  or  a  large  poultice 
round  the  throat,  with  gentle  purgatives, and  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  stimulating  food,  being  usually  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  lor  its  removal.  Frequently,  however,  the  swelling 
continues  for  some  time,  and  occasionally  the  disease 
takes  the  form  of  relaxed  sore  throat,  which  requires 
to  be  treated  with  stimulating  gargles,  as  hot  wine,  very 
diluted  mineral  acids,  Ac.,  and  tonics,  if  the  general 
health  be  not  good.  In  more  severe  cases,  the  difficulty 
of  swallowing  is  much  increased,  and  to  avoid  the  pain 
the  patient  usually  allows  the  saliva  to  flow  from  bis 
mouth,  and  liquids  attempted  to  be  swallowed  return 
through  the  nose.  The  inflammation  may  also  extend 
to  the  eustacliian  tube,  producing  deafness,  and  to  the 
parts  around  the  larynx, occasioning  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing.  With  these  symptoms  there  is  usually  a  considera¬ 
ble  degree  of  fever,  with  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  Ac. 
In  such  cases,  strong  purgatives  are  required,  with  a 
blister  outside  the  throat,  and  warm  poultices,  the 
inhaling  the  steam  of  hot  water,  stimulating  gargles, 
and,  if  the  throat  be  much  swollen,  leeches  applied  to 
the  sides.  Sometimes  an  abscess  is  formed  in  one  or 
both  tonsils,  from  which  the  patient  suffers  greatly. 
This  will  in  time  burst ;  but  it  will  materially  shorten 
the  patient’s  sufferings  if  it  be  opened  as  soon  as  the 
matter  is  distinctly  formed.  After  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  have  subsided,  a  generous  diet  and  tonic  medi¬ 
cines  are  necessary.  When  the  tonsils  have  become 
permanently  enlarged,  or  where  other  means  fail,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  reduce  them  by  cutting  to  their 
natural  dimensions.  In  malignant  or  putrid  sore  throat, 
there  is  great  prostration  of  strength,  accompanied  with 
a  low  typhoid  state,  requiring  the  remedies  used  in  low 
typhus,  with  astringent  gargles,  leeches,  and  nutritive 
diet,  Ac. 

Quint,  u.  [Fr.  quinte.  from  Lat. quintus, from  quinque , 
five.]  A  sequence  of  five,  as  in  piquet. 
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Qnin  tain,  n.  [Fr.  quintaine ;  Lat.  quintana.]  A 
wooden  post  formerly  set  up  for  military  exercises  ;  it 
sometimes  was  a  mere  rough  block,  which  the  soldier 
used  in  sword  practice;  at  other  times  it  took  the  form 
of  a  iiinn,  and  turned  on  a  pivot,  striking  the  assailant 
who  planted  a  blow  badly  by  the  rapidity  With  which  it 
revolved  when  struck  out  of  its  centre.  Mounted 
soldiers  practised  on  a  quintain  formed  of  an  upright 
post  with  a  transverse  bar  above,  to  one  end  of  which  a 
broad,  flat  board  was  affixed,  and  to  the  other  a  bag  of 
sand  or  heavy  piece  of  wood,  which  knocked  the  rider 
off  his  horse  if  he  was  not  careful  in  avoiding  the  blow, 
or  did  not  strike  the  board  properly,  as  it  turned  on  its 
pivot.  (Also  written  quintet  and  quintin.) 

Quin  tal,  n.  The  French  denomination  for  a  weight 
of  100  kilogrammes.  See  Metric  System. 

Quin  tan,  a.  [ Lat  quintanus,  from  quinque .)  Hap¬ 
pening  as  the  fifth,  after  four  others ;  ulso,  occurring 
every  fifth  day  ;  as,  a  quintan  fever. 

— n.  (  Med.)  A  fever  the  paroxysms  of  which  return  every 
fifth  day. 

Qiiintnnar  <le  la  Orcleai.  (keen-ta'nar,)  a  town  of 
Spain,  pro v.  of  Toledo,  17  rn.  from  Belmonte.  Manuf. 
Woollen  stuffs.  Pop.  6,000. 

Qui » '(4*1.  n  Same  as  Quintain,  q.  v. 

Qtlinteroii,  n.  See  Quintroon. 

Qn i ntesM'iice,  n.  (Lat.  quinta  essentia,  the  fifth 
essence.]  According  to  the  old  alchemists,  the  fifth,  or 
last  and. highest  essence,  of  power  in  a  natural  bedy  ;  — 
hence,  an  extract  from  anything,  containing  its  virtues 
or  most  essential  part  in  a  small  quantity  ;  the  pure, 
essential  part  of  a  thing. 

QiiinteNMC'iitial,  (-sen'shal,)  a.  Consisting  of  quin¬ 
tessence. 

Qnint<‘t  .  Quintette'.  Qniiitet'to.  n.  [It.  quin- 

tetto,  (liinin.  of  quinto,  from  Lat.  quintus.]  (Mas.)  A 
musical  piece  adapted  to  five  voices  or  instruments,  each 
of  which  is  obligato.  The  most  remarkable  quintets 
for  stringed  instruments  are  those  of  Boccherini.  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  and  Onslow;  awl  for  wind  instruments  (the 
flute,  oboe,  clarionet,  horn,  and  bassoon ).  those  of  Reicha. 

Quin'tie,  n.  (Math.)  Same  as  Quantic,  q.  r. 

Quin  tile,  n.  [From  Lat  quintus.)  (Astron.)  An 
aspect  of  two  planets  distant  from  each  other  the  filth 
of  the  zodiac,  or  72°. 

Quintil  ian,  (Quintiliancs  Marcus  Faiuus,>  a  cele¬ 
brated  Roman  rhetorician,  was  a  native  of  Spain.  In  his 
early  youth  he  was  at  Rome,  and  heard  the  lecturesof  I)o- 
mitiiiR  Afer,  who  died  a.  d.  59.  lie  accompanied  Gabha 
to  Rome,  in  the  year  68.  became  an  eminent  pleader,  and 
still  more  eminent  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  He  taught 
at  Rome  for  20  years,  was  named  precep'Dr  to  the  grand¬ 
nephews  of  Domitian,  had  also  Pliny  the  younger 
among  his  scholars,  and  had  a  salary  from  the  public 
exchequer.  He  retired  from  liis  public  duties  in  89, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  30  years  longer. 
His  great  work  is  entitled,  De  Institutions  Oratoria,  and 
was  written  after  his  retirement,  but  during  the  reign 
of  Domitian.  It  is  t lie  most  complete  course  of  rhetoric 
handed  down  from  ancient  times,  and  is  distinguished 
for  its  elegance  of  style,  as  well  as  for  sound  judgment, 
cultivated  taste,  anti  various  knowledge.  The  first  com¬ 
plete  copy  of  this  work  was  discovered  by  Poggio,  in 
the  abbey  of  St  Gall,  about  1419,  and  the  first  printed 
edition  appeared  at  Rome,  in  1470. 

Quiu'tiliiiN.  At  RKI.1U8  Claudius,  brother  to  Claudius 
II.,  was,  on  bis  death,  invested  with  the  purple  by  the 
army  in  Aquitaine,  A.  D.  270,  but,  being  deserted  by  bis 
troops  on  the  approach  of  the  rival  Emperor  Aurelian, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  Italian  army,  he  bled 
himself  to  death  in  a  bath  seventeen  days  after  assuming 
the  sceptre. 

Qllillt il lion,  (kwin-tiVyun,)  n.  [Lat.  quintus.]  Ac¬ 
cording  to  English  notation,  a  unit  with  30  ciphers 
attached;  according  to  French  notation,  a  unit  with  18 
ciphers  attached. 

Qii  i  n't  in,  n.  Same  as  Quintain,  q.  r. 

Quint  in.  (kan'ta,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Cotes-du- 
Nord,  on  the  Gonet,  9  m.  S.  of  St.  Brienc.  Manuf. 
Linens  and  cambrics.  Pop.  4.000. 

Qiiiit'tinc*.  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  quintus.]  (Bot.)  The 
fifth  coat  (when  there  are  so  many)  uf  the  nucleus  of  a 
seed. 

Qiiin'tr4>4>ii,  Quin'toron.n.  [Sp.  quintrmn,  from 
Lat.  quintus.]  in  the  \V.  Indies,  the  child  of  a  woman 
having  onc-sixteentli  part  of  negro  blood,  and  a  white 
father. 

Quint  li|>l4k,  n.  [Lat.  quintuples  —  quintus,  and  plica, 
to  fold.]  Fivefold;  containing  five  times  the  number  or 
amount;  multiplied  by  five. 

(Mas.)  Having  five  crotchets,  Ac.,  in  a  bar. 

(Bot.)  With  arrangement  as  a  multiple  of  five. 

— 41.  a.  To  make  fivefold. 

Quin'tiiple-  nerved,  Qnin'tuple- 
(-ribd,)  n.  (Bot.)  Said  of  leaves,  the  midrib  of  which 
gives  off  two  strong  primary  veins  or  branches  on  each 
side  above  tin*  base.  —  Gray. 

Quintus  CiiP'tiiiM  Itu'fiis.  See  Curtius  Rufus. 

Quin'zfiine.  Quiii'znin,  n.  [Fr.,  from  quinze,  fif¬ 
teen.]  (Chrrm.)  The  fourteenth  day  after  a  festival,  or 
the  fifteenth,  if  the  day  of  the  feast  he  included. 

Qn io't4k|Mk4*.  or  Ckrro  de  las  Juntas,  a  village  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  abt.  90  m.  N.  of  Oajaca. 

quip,  ( l.wip ,)  n  [From  whip.]  A  smart  cut.  as  with  a 
whip;  —  hence,  by  analogy,  a  smart,  sarcastic  turn:  a 
taunt;  a  bitter  gibe;  a  severe,  scathing  retort;  a  jeer. 

— v.  n.  To  taunt;  to  administer  a  biting  retort  or  gibe;  to 
treat  with  pungent  sarcasm. 

— v.  n.  To  scoff :  to  revile. 

Qui|>4>,  Qiii|»4»4>.  i  kVpo,  ke'poo.)  n. ;  pi.  Quipos.  Qui- 
pcs.  [Peruv.,  a  knot.]  A  cord  about  two  feet  long,  com 
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posed  of  different-colored  threads  tightly  twisted  to-’ 
gether.  from  which  a  quantity  of  smaller  threads  were 
suspended  in  the  manner  of  a  friuge  :  — nsed  for  record¬ 
ing  events  and  the  like,  among  the  ancient  Peruvians. 
Mexicans,  4c.  —  Webster. 

Quire*  irtrtr.  n.  [Fr.  chonar ;  Gr.  charos.]  A  chorus: 
a  choir:  a  body  of  singers.  —  That  part  of  a  church 
where  the  service  is  sung:  the  choir. 

— r.  n.  To  sing  in  concert-  (a.) 

"  Still  fairing  to  Ike  yaaag-eyad  ehcnbia.”  —  SkEi 

Quire*  a.  [Fr.  adder,  a  onpybook:  O.  Fr.  caper;  O 
ling,  qwtyrt ,  a  book.]  A  collection  of  paper  consisting 
of  24  sheets,  each  having  a  single  fold. 


any  part  of  a  building.  It  is  generally  applied  to  tha 
stones  that  form  the  angles.  Tbe®e  are  spoken  of  as  the 
quoin  stones,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
ashlar. 

•  Gun.'  A  wedge  of  wood  put  below  the  !*reech  of  a 
cannon,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  its  elevation. 

^Printing.)  One  of  the  wooden  wedges  u»ed  for  fasten¬ 
ing  the  types  in  the  forms. — Darts. 


equatorial  Andes,  160  m.  from  Guayaquil:  Lat.  (P  13* 
•;-/  W  .  The  volcanic  mountain  of  •  - 


Quiriquinn.  keane-koe  no,)  an  island  of  Chili,  abt.  10  Quitman,  in  Mississippi,  a  poet-village,  cap.  of  Clarke 
m.  N  of  Concepcion.  co„  abt.  14o  m.  E.  by  fi.  of  Jackson. 

Quirites.  n.  pi -  (  Roman  Hist.*  A  name  which  occurs  Quitman,  in  JiU&suri,  a  post-village  of  Nodaway  con 
in  the  expression  Papains  Rumnnus  Quirites.  It  is  sup-  **bt.  46  m.  S.W.  of  St.  Joseph. 

posed  the  name  Roman  denoted  the  |»eople  in  its  rel  »-  Quitman,  in  1 eras,  a  p^st- village,  cap.  of  Wood  c©-, 
tion  to  foreign  nations,  while  by  Quirites  were  signified  abt-  275  rn.  X.K.  of  Austin. 

the  citizens  as  individuals,  and  in  their  social  relations.  Quitqninc.  in  Wi isconsin ,  a  village  of  Sheboygan  co., 

Qnirk.  ktrirk.  >  n.  'A.  S.  fhswr;  Ger.  zuxrch.  A  twist  abt-  >-/  m.  N  E.  of  Madison. 

•  iru  from  the  right  or  straight  course:  —  hen  Quito.  Ike  capital  of  the  republic  of  Ecuador.* 

artful  turn  for  evasion  or  ?ul*terfuge:  a  shift. —  A  smart  stands  ou  the  eastern  slope  of  the  western  branch  of^the 
taunt :  a  pungent  retort:  a  quibble;  a  slight  cooo-it  or 
fancy  :  as.  “  odd  quirks  and  remnants  of  wit.~  \  Shaks.) 

— An  irregular  melody:  as,  '•quirks  of  music.** — Rope. 

(Building.)  A  piece  of  gmuod  taken  out  of  any  reg¬ 
ular  ground-plot  or  floor:  —  thus,  if  the  ground-plot  be! 
oblong  or  square,  a  piece  taken  out  of  a  corner  to  make 
a  court  or  yard.  Ac.,  is  called  a  quirk. 

(Arch.)  A  small  acute  channel  or  recess,  much  used 
bet  we- a  mouldings  in  Gothic  architecture. 

Qnirkecl.  (IwerfiC,)  a.  Possessing  a  quirk. 

Quirk  i^h.  i.  Consisting  of  quirks,  turns,  quibbles,  or 
artful  evasions:  resembling  a  quirk. 

Quir  pon.  an  island  of  British  N.  America,  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Belleisle  Strait.  Newfoundland;  Lat.  62°40f| 

N-.  Lon.  66°  16*  VI*. 

Qnis'cnlfl*.  a.  (Z>Cl.')  A  genu*  of  birds,  family  Com - 
dss.  indigenous  to  America,  and  distinguished  by  haring; 
the  Nil  as  long  as  the  head :  the  tail  loug.  graduated ; | 
color.  la?tn» us-4. Jack.  The  mo>t  common  and  most  l«eau-  < 
tiful  species.  Q.  r ersioJor.  the  Crow  Blackbird,  is  de-j 
scril*ed  under  its  common  name.  Q.  "VV*  the  Boat-| 
tailed  Grakle  or  Jackdaw,  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  State®,  is  16  inches  long,  and  the  wing  7  inches  :  thej 
general  color  lustrous-black,  bead  and  forward  parts  i 
glazed  with  purple. 

Quivh.  «.  SeeCcisi. 

Quit,  (kseit^)  r.  a.  'imp.  and  pp.  QUIT,  or  quitted.)  [Fr. 


QUO  I 

general,  and  was  voted  a  sword  by  Congress  for  gal*  J 
lantry.  He  participated  in  the  attack  on  Uhapultepec, 
and  was  foremost  in  the  assault  on  the  City  of  Mexico, 
which  citv  he  governed  until  order  was  established. 

He  was  elected  governor  of  Mississippi  soon  afterwards, 
but  resigned  in  consequence  of  accusations  of  compile-  j 
ity  with  the  L>pez-Cut«n  expedition,  of  which  charge, 

how-  -  ■  acquitted.  In  K8fifi  and  1  Mi .  he  was .  -  «.  .  . 

elected  to  Congress  by  large  majorities.  JK  in  Natchez,  Quoit,  (ML)  n.  Ktymol.  uncertain.  Foe  KoitJ  A 

ci^Jar  ring  or  piece  of  iron,  or  a  plain  flat  stone  to  l*e 
pitcned  or  tlirowu  at  a  fixed  olgect  in  play,  as  a  trial  of 
dexterity. 

(Games.)  An  out-door  game  somewhat  resembling  the 
ancient  pastime  of  throwing  the  discus.  The  game  is 
played  with  quoits,  which  are  round  flat  metal  rings, 
varying  in  internal  diameter  from  two  or  three  inches 
to  a  foot.  Two  iron  pins,  or  hobs,  as  they  are  culled,  are 
placed  in  the  ground,  which  is  generally  puddled  with 
clay,  at  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  yards. 
The  game  is  usually  played  by  two  or  foor  jiereons.  who 
choose  ades.  and  play  in  regular  succession.  The  en¬ 
deavor  of  the  player  is  to  throw  his  quoit*  from  one  bob 
over  the  other,  or  as  near  to  it  as  edible.  The  quoits 
nearest  to  the  hob  sc**re  to  the  player,  and  the  game  is 
won  by  the  ride  which  makes  a  given  score  first. 

-v.  u.  To  throw  quoits:  to  play  at  quoits. 

Pic  hi  oc  ha  is  the  basis  on  which  it  rests;  and  owing  to  — r.  cl  To  drive  away  by  throwing  stone*  at. 

the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  the  streets  are  very  irreg-  Quondam,  a.  [Lat.,  formerly.]  Former;  having 

ular  and  uneveu.  Ou  oue  side  of  the  principal  square  been  formerly. 

the  cathedral,  and  OB  the  opposite  the  episcopal  I  “  ttj  f mundmm  barber,  bat  bis  worship  do*."  —  Dryden. 

palace:  the  third  side  is  taken  up  with  the  town-house.  — n.  A  person  once  bolding  an  office  or  position.  (E.) 
and  the  fourth  by  the  palace  of  the  Audience.  It  L  Qnoriim.n.  [Lat.  gon.  pL  of  qui,  **of  whom.** 


Mis®^  in  lv>*. 

luil  Ilian,  in  Georgia,  a  S.W.  co.,  adjoining  Alabama  : 
oral,  abt.  175  ®q.  m.  Rivers.  Chattahoochee  River,  and 
Patanla  Creek.  Surface,  mostly  level ;  soil,  not  very 
fertile.  Cap.  Georgetown.  Pop  abt.  4.000 


very  spacious,  and  has  in  the  centre  an  elegant  foun¬ 
tain.  In  these  the  greatest  part  of  the  convents  are 
situate,  and  make  a  handsome  appearance.  Manuf. 
Course  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  hosiery,  lace,  jewelry, 
and  confectionery.  It  has  a  trade  in  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce.  and  ^xi*oTts  iron,  steel,  and  indigo.  The  great 
danger  of  Quito  w  from  earthquakes,  and  from  the 
vicinity  of  burning  mountains,  which  often  break  out 
into  the  ■  it  1  udoai  cnftfiML  On  the  4th  of 
February.  17*.J7,  die  country  was  shaken  by  a  moet  dread- j 
ful  concussion,  and.  in  the  space  of  a  second.  40,000 per 
sons  were  hurled  into  eternity.  Since  this  period  violent 
shocks  of  earthquake  have  been  frequently  experienced 
The  height  of  Quito  al»*ve  the  level  of  the  sea  is  9.534  ft. 
Eleven  summits  of  mountains  capped  with  snow  are  to' 
be  seen  from  it.  ibp.  abt.  60.000. 

Quit  -rent,  n.  '  Lat.  q at ->t us  raiitus.']  (Late.)  Arent. 
menred  in  grants  of  land,  by  the  payment  of  which  the 
tenaut  is  quit  from  all  other  service. 


quitter;  It -quitare;  l.*t. q uietare.  to  send  away,  to  di—  Quits.  SeeQriT. 
miss,  from  quiet  —  rtin.  rest,  quiet,  repose.]  To  set  fre-  :  Quit  table,  a.  That  rnay  be  quitted  or  vacated, 
to  release,  tv  relieve.  —  To  discharge  from;  to  acquit;  to  j  Quit  tanee.  n.  [Fr.,  Act  of  quitting:  acquittance; 
absolve.  discharged  from  a  "debt  or  other  obligation.  —  Return 

Guiltless  I  fait :  guilty  i  w  tbea  free.*  —  Fairfax.  repayment ;  recompense. 

—To  repav;  to  requite:  to  make  pavment  for,  or  of:  to  ^ n|Mep’ "*  mho 
SwSskai  an  n  or  dutv;  a*,  to  q*it  a  det  t.  Quit  tor.  «.  (/ornery.)  An  nlor  formed  between  the 


— To  meet  the  claim?  upon,  or  expectations  entertained 
of:  to  acquit; — employed  rvflexively. —  To  give  np:  to 
resign;  to  relinquish;  to  fooake:  to  leave  or  depart 
from :  as.  to  quit  work.  —  To  carry  through  ;  to  discharge 
or  perform  completely. 

Tb  quit  owt,  to  reimburse. — 7V>  quit  score*,  to  make 
even  ;  to  cause  to  balance ;  to  be  tantamount. 

•*  Still  I  shall  bear,  ui  oercr  po?  tbe  sewre.”  —  Dryden. 
Discharged  from;  free;  clear;  even;  absolved :  as.  I 


hair  and  hoof,  on  the  inside  quarter  of  a  horse’s  foot. 

Quit  tor-bone,  n.  i  Farriery.)  A  hard,  round  swell¬ 
ing  on  the  coronet  of  a  horse's  foot,  between  the  heel 
and  the  quarter. 

Quiver,  kurie'r,)  n.  [Fr.  courrir ,  to  cover.]  A  cover, 
case,  or  sheath  for  arrows. 

A.  S-  curiferUce^  anxiously :  D.  kuiceren.  to  trem- 


with 

reference  to  a  complete  body  of  persons,  of  whom  thoee 
who  are  assembled  are  legally  sufficient  to  the  business 
of  the  whole.]  Used  substantively,  quorum  signifies  the 
number  of  persons  belonging  to  a  legislative  assembly, 
a  corporation  society,  or  other  body,  required  to  trans¬ 
act  business.  There  is  a  difference  between  an  act 
ck*ne  by  a  definite  number  of  persons,  aod  one  per¬ 
formed  by  an  indefinite  naml-er;  in  the  first  case  a 
majority  is  required  to  constitute  a  quorum,  unless  the 
law  expressly  directs  that  another  nnml*er  may  make 
one ;  in  the  latter  case  any  number  who  may  l*e  present 
may  act.  the  majority  of  those  present  having.  a>  in  other 
cases,  the  right  to  act.  S-nietimes  the  law  requires  a 
greater  number  than  a  l*are  majority  to  form  a  quorum ; 
in  such  case  no  quorum  is  present  until  snch  a  number 
convene.  When  an  authority  is  confided  to  several  per¬ 
sons  for  a  private  purpose,  all  most  join  in  the  act  un¬ 
less  otherwise  authorized  —  Bourier. 

Quo  ta.  n.  which  number  in  the  series? 

from  quo/,  how  many?]  A  proportional  part  or  share, 
or  the  share,  part,  or  proportion  asrigued  to  each  ;  as, 
each  pays  his  qmi*  of  money. 

Quot  able,  a.  That  may  be  quoted  or  cited. 

Quotation,  -ta'shun,'  n.  Act  of  quoting  or  citing. 
The  j«assage  quoted  or  cited:  the  part  or  sentence  of  a 
book  or  writing  named,  repeated,  or  adduced  as  evidence 
or  illustration. 

(Cba«.)  The  current  price  of  an  article  specified;  as, 

at  last  quotations. 

(Printing.)  A  piece  of  hollow  type-metal,  lower  than 
type,  employed  in  the  blank  spaces  at  the  beginning 
ud  end  of  chapters.  Ac. 

Quotation  marks.  See  GnuLEWET. 


ble:  W.  ;  cyf.  m  tion,  action.]  To  shake  or  tremble:  Quota  tionist,  n.  On  who  cites,  or  makes  frequent 
to  be  iu  motion  or  agitation;  to  quake:  to  shudder;  to  quotations. 

Quote,  kteot.,  r.  a.  [0.  Fr.  qmoter ,  now  enter,  to  mark 
according  to  the  order  of  the  letters  or  numbers ;  L. 


Lat.  quotare,  from  quotas.]  To  mark  the  numl»er  of  a 
chapter,  of  an  article,  of  a  verse.  Ac. :  to  mark  on  the 
margin:  to  cite,  as  a  passage  from  some  author;  to 
name,  repeat,  or  adduce  a  passage  from  an  author  or 
speaker  by  way  of  authority,  evidence,  or  illustration  ; 
a-,  to  quote  some  lines  from  Bjws. 

(<y/m.)  To  name,  as  the  current  price  of  an  article; 
as.  to  quote  the  market-value  of  palm-oil. 

Qnot'er.  One  who  quotes  or  cites  the  words  of  an 
author  or  speaker. 

Quoth,  kteoth.  <  r.  w.  [A.  S.  cuxzthan.  to  say.  to  speak.] 
To  say;  to  speak-  This  verb  is  defective,  being  used 
only  in  the  first  and  third  persons  in  the  present  and 
past  tenses,  as  aunUt  1.  quoth  he;  and  the  nominative 
always  follows  tne  verb. 


shiver :  to  didder;  as.  a  quivering  voice,  quivering  leaves 
am  quit  of  obligation.  (Frequently  used  in  the  form  Quiv'erHl,  a.  Furnished  with  a  quiver:  as.  quivered 
quilt,  colloquially:  as.  to  be  quits  with  a  person.  t.e,  toj  uymph.  t —  Sheathed,  as  in  a  quiver, 
be  even  with  him;  —  hence,  in  an  exclamatory  sense.  Qui  v'ering’.  a.  Actof  i  remMiug  or  shaking ;  agitation. 

Let  os  cry  quits!)  Qui  v'eringjy,  adv.  With  quivering. 

Qui  tarn.  n.  [Lat^  who  as  well  ]  (Lav.)  An  action  Qui  vive.  itewr.)  [Fr..  from  qui.  who.  and  n're  — 
under  a  statute  which  imposes  a  penalty  for  the  doing-  to  live.]  The  challenge  of  a  French  sentinel  — 

or  not  doing  an  act.  and  give?  that  penalty  in  part  to*  eqnivaleut  to.  Who  g-es  there?  —  Hence,  to  be  on  the  qui  [ 
whosoever  will  sue  for  the  same,  and  th**  other  part  rive,  to  be  on  the  alert,  by  a  sentinel  or  vidette. 
to  the  com m«u wealth,  or  some  charitable,  literary,  or  Quixot  ic,  a.  Like  Don  Quixote:  romantically  ex- 
other  institution,  and  mak**s  it  recoverable  by  action.  trav**:aiit ;  a-,  a  quixotic  enterprise. 

The  plaintiff  describes  himself  as  suing  as  veil  for  the  Quixot  ieally.odr.  In  a  mad, or  absurdly  romantic 
commonwealth,  for  example,  as  for  himself. — Bourier.  I  man  nr. 

Qnit'claim,  c.  a.  [Eng.  quit,  and  ctot'a*.]  (Law.)  Tj  Quixotism.  Quixotry. w.  Absurd  and  romantic  i 
release  or  yield  up  by  quitclaim.  »  notions;  knight-errantry:  enterprises,  designs,  or  ac-f 

Quit  claim,  n.  [L.  Lat.  quieta  damantia.)  {Liu?.}  A*  ti-^ns  rv>eiul*iing  those  of  Don  Quixote  in  the  novel  of 
form  of  deed  of  the  nature  of  a  release,  containing  wools  Cervantes  :  visionary  scheme, 
of  grant  as  wt-U  as  release-  The  term  s  in  cviisUnt  and  Quiz.  k*ciz.  n.  A  c*>nnndrum  ;  an  enigma  ;  a  pnzzling  Quotha  ,  intesj.  F*»r  quoth  'a,  said  he,  'a  being  an  old 

general  use  in  American  law.  to  denote  a  deed  subs  tan-  question. —  A  person  who  quizzes  others.  —  Aq  odd  or  barbarism  for  he.]  Indeed! 

tially  the  same  as  a  release  in  English  law.  It  presap- J  singular  fellow;  an  eccentric.  Quotid  ian.  C.  [Lat.  quotidiartus  —  radkt, and  dies. 

poses  a  previous  or  precedent  conveyance,  or  a  subsist-  — r.  a.  To  puzzle ;  to  ridicule  or  make  sport  of ;  to  ban-  a  day.]  Daily ;  occurring  or  returning  daily ;  as,  a  quo¬ 
in  g  estate  and  possession.  It  is  a  conveyance  at  cum-  ter:  to  ciiaff;  as.  the  ladies  quizzed  him  severely. —  tidian  fever. 

mon  law.  but  differs  from  a  release  in  that  it  is  regarded  Also,  applied  to  the  preparation  of  students  for  passing  — n.  Anything  occurring  or  returning  daily. 

as  an  original  conveyance  in  American  law.  at  least  in  degree*  ;  as.  a  medical  (Med.  •  A  fever  whose  paroxysms  return  every  dav. 

■  '  Quiz  /  *•  r .  fizzes  or  puzzles  others.  Quotient. 

Quite,  kurxt,  idv.  [Fr.  quittC,  discharged.  Clean;  com-  Quiz  zically.a.  Funny ;  ludicrous;  comical.  (Golloq.);  tienx.  b«*w  often,  from  qud.  how  many.]  Arith.)  The 
pletely;  wholly:  entirely;  totally:  perfectly;  as.  the  Quiz  zi*m.  n.  Act  or  practice  quizzing, 
work  is  quite  finished.  —  Very:  to  a  great  extent  or  de-  Quob.  Quab.  r.  n.  [Icel.  qua  pa ,  to  shake  with  loose 
gree:  as.  he  looks  quite  young  again.  fat.]  To  throb;  to  quiver.  (Vulgar.) 

Quit  man.  Johx  Amhoxt,  an  American  general  and  Quod,  (kwod.)  n.  A  slang  term  for  a  jail  or  place  of 
politician.  B.  in  Dutchess  co ,  New  York,  in  1799.  He  confinement. 

began  his  career  by  teaching  school  from  his  16th  to  Quod  dy.  a.  A  kind  of  scaled  herrings  cured  in  North 
his  19th  year,  when  he  commenced  the  study  of  law.  America!  by  smoking  or  salting. — Simmonds. 

Removing  to  Mississippi  in  1821  be  entered  the  polit-  Quod  libet.  n. 
ical  arena,  filling  successively  the  offices  of  member  of  I  or  distinction  : 


the  legislature.  State  chancellor,  member  of  the  conven-  (Hus.) 
tion  for  revising  the  State  oonsti tut i**n.  State  senator.  pers->ns. 
and  governor,  which  latter  he  entered  a  pon  thr  ugh  a  Qungne.  in  T<rrk.  a  post-vfQage  of  Suffolk  co^ 

vacancy  in  1836.  He  soon  after  withdrew  from  political  abt.  75  m  E  of  New  York  city. 

life,  and  joined  the  Texans  in  their  -trwggle  for  inde-  Quoif.  (kmf.  h.  [Fr.  cotjT*.]  A  coif;  a  cap  or  hood. 

pendeooe.  In  1M6.  he  *-as  ap|«nnied  l«rigadier-general  — r.  a.  To  cover  or  dress  with  a  coif. 

of  the  U.  S-  army  in  the  war  with  Mexic  •.  distinguish-  QliuiTfure.  n.  Same  as  C  iffcre.  q.  r. 

ing  himself  at  Monterey.  Vera  Cruz,  and  Cerro  Gordo,  Quoin,  a.  Fr.  com  ;  Gr.goma.]  Arch  i  The  corner. 

after  which  latter  engagement  be  was  brevetted  major-,  or  tlie  internal  and  external  angle  of  a  building  or  of 
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number  resulting  from  the  division  of  one  numt»er  by 
another,  and  shewing  how  often  a  less  number  ie  con¬ 
tained  in  a  greater  ;  thus  the  qurdient  of  twenty  divided 
by  four  is  five:  applied  also  to  a  fraction  used  to  denote 
division  :  as.  %.  Ac. 

Q  not 'less.  a.  That  may  not  be,  or  is  Dot  worthy  of 

being,  quoted. 

Lu..  what  you  please.]  A  nice  point  Quo  turn,  n.  [Lat.  quotus ,  how  many.]  Share;  part; 

quihlet:  a  quibble  ;  a  subtlety.  quota.  (L) 


An  improvised  medley  performed  by  several  Quo  tVarranto.  [Lat.  quo.  abl.  of  qtsi.  who.  which, 

and  L.  Lat.  warrant  us,  a  guarantee.]  (Late.)  The  name 
of  a  writ  by  which  the  government  commence*  an  action 
to  recover  an  office  or  franchise  from  the  person  or  cor¬ 
poration  in  possession  of  if.  This  writ  has  given  place 
to  an  » n formation  in  the  nature  of  qro>  warranto.  This, 
though  in  form  a  criminal,  is  in  substance  a  civil, 
proceeding,  to  try  the  mere  rigb*  to  the  franchise  uc 
office. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO 


QUID 


Q. 


QUIV 


Qtli1oifie,(fcer*?ft,)  in  Washington  Territory ,  a  precinct 
of  Jefferson  co. ;  pop.  131. 

Quit  lot  a.  ( klldo'tah ,)  a  town  of  Chili,  prov.  and  22  m. 
N.E.  of  the  city  of  Valparaiso,  on  the  Aconcagua  River. 
Rich  copper-mines  in  its  vicinity  give  it  a  considerable 
importance.  Pop.  10,000. 

Qiiima<lo.  (ke-mah'do.)  in  New  Mexico ,  a  prec.  and  vill. 
of  Santa  Fe  co. ;  jx>p.  752. 

Quincy,  (ktchi'se,)  in  Michigan ,  a  twp.  of  Houghton 
co. ;  pop.  1,117. 

Quincy.  in  Neiv  Fork,  a  vill.  of  Ripley  twp.,  Chautau¬ 
qua  co. ;  pop.  350. 

Qui  net.  Edoard, (kr^na',)  a  French  philologist,  b.  at 
Bourg,  1813,  became  a  inetnl>er  of  the  scientific  com¬ 
mission  sent  in  1828  by  the  French  government  to 
the  Morea,  where  he  collected  the  materials  for  his 
Modern  Greece  in  Relation  to  Ancient  Greece,  published 
in  1830.  He  wrote  from  time  to  time  for  the  “Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes”  valuable  articles  on  historical  and 
philosophical  subjects;  and  in  1842  was  appointed  Prof.  I 
of  the  Languages  and  Literature  of  Southern  Europe  | 


In  the  College  of  France.  From  that  time  he  pro¬ 
duced  several  works  strongly  marked  by  liberalism; 
among  them  La  Genie  des  Religions  (1842).  In  1846 
he  was  removed  from  his  chair  on  account  of  his  ex¬ 
treme  political  opinions;  became  a  deputy  in  1847; 
took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of  1848;  and  was 
expt-lled  from  France  in  1852.  In  Nov.,  1870,  he  was 
restored  to  his  professorship  in  the  College  of  France. 
Collected  editions  of  his  works  appeared  in  1856  and 
1850.  D.  1875. 

QuiliqueiiiialiR.  ( de wen -na 7 e*ah . )  [From  L.  quin¬ 
quennium,  a  term  of  5  years.]  {Roman  Antiq.)  Public 
games  celebrated  every  five  years, instituted  by  the  em¬ 
perors  to  commemorate  notable  events  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  reigns. 

Quintana.  <  ken-tah'nah,)  in  Texas,  a  prec.  of  Brazoria 
co. ;  pop.  605. 

Quit 'man,  ill  Georgia ,  a  diet,  and  vill.  of  Brooke  co. ; 
pop.  2,304. 

Quiver/  (kwiCr,)  in  Illinois,  &  twp.  of  Mason  co.;  pop. 
893. 


Quak  er  Gap,  In  North  Carolina ,a  twp.  of  Stokes  co. ; 
pop.  1,749. 

Qua  I  la.  ( kwol'lah ,)  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Jackson 
co.;  pop.  I,6y7. 

Quail's,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Hardin  co. ;  pop.  1,065. 

Quantf-nam.  Ikoo-dng'ndm,)  a  seaport  of  Auam,  S.E. 
Asia,  at  the  head  of  a  gulf  of  same  name,  75  in.  S.E.  of 
Hue,  the  cap.  of  the  empire.  It  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade. 

Quartz,  (kwdrts,)  in  Cal.,  a  twp.  of  Plumas  co. ;  p.  810 

Qucwliifllle,  (t'e-ivi/'Jt,)  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of 
Cumberland  co. ;  pop.  954. 

<kiie*ialleiiiiiigo,  {ka-sul-ta-nang'go,)  &  thriving  town 
ot  Guatemala,  cap.  of  a  dept,  of  same  name,  and  rank¬ 
ing  next  after  Guatemala  the  cap.  ua  a  trading  centre. 
Pop.  ;:6,U00. 

Qui  ck*a*  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Lincoln  co. ;  pop.  446. 

Quid  pro  quo.  (kwid  pro  kwo'.)  [L.,  one  thing  for 
another.]  An  equivalent,  or  the  mutual  consideration 
and  reciprocal  performance  of  both  parties  to  a  contrac  t 
or  agreement 


Queeim  land.  a  British  colony,  forming,  until  Dec. 
10,  1859,  a  part  of  New  South  Wales.  The  government 
is  vested  in  a  Parliament,  consisting  of  a  Legislative 
Council  and  Legislative  Assembly  — the  former  of  21 
members,  nominated  by  the  crown,  for  lire;  the  latter 
composed  of  42  deputies,  returned  by  the  ballot  of  all 
taxpayers.  The  governor  is  appointed  by  the  crown, 
and  receives  a  salary  of  $25,000  per  annum.  Revenue, 
1873,  $5,500,000;  expenditures,  $4.743,750 ;  public  debt, 
Dec.  31,  1873,  $23,934,250.  Boundary  and  Area .  N.  by 


Cape  of  Carpentaria,  E.  by  Pacific  Ocean,  S.  by  New 
South  Wales,  W,  by  the  141°  Lon.,  from  the  29°  to  26° 
parallel,  thence  to  the  138°  meridian,  north  to  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria.  Area,  678.600  Eng.  sq.  miles,  or  about 
one-fifth  of  all  Europe,  with  a  sea-board  of  2,250  miles. 
The  country  was  first  settled  by  convicts,  as  early  as 
1825;  in  1842  it  was  thrown  open  to  free  settlers;  in 
1846  the  entire  pop.,  free  and  felon,  was  2,257  ;  in  1871, 
120,104,  of  Fhiropean  descent  only.  As  to  the  aborigi¬ 
nes  living  in  the  interior,  no  reliable  information  cun 
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be  obtained.  The  capital  of  the  colony  and  metropoli¬ 
tan  city  is  Brisbane,  with  a  pop.  of  19,413  in  1873.  Im¬ 
ports,  1873,  $14,408,630;  exports,  $17,712,665,  consisting 
chiefly  of  wool.  Tin,  ore,  and  cotton  are  also  exported ; 
the  latter,  in  1874,  amounted  to  $169,125.  Coal  is  mined 
to  some  extent.  Gold  was  discovered  in  1867.  The 
total  of  the  latter  produced  in  1873  was  $2,776,550. 
Railroads  in  1873  open  for  traffic,  218  m.j  telegraph 
lines,  1873,  3,609  m. 
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RABB 


Ris  the*  18th  letter  in  the  English  And  other  West¬ 
ern  alphabet*.  and  of  the  group  of  liquids  or  semi¬ 
vowels.  Of  all  the  consonants,  R  approaches  most 
nearly  to  the  vowels.  The  normal  orthoepy  of  r  i**  vng 
listi  and  the  Romanic  tongues  (also  in  Latin)  is  t*  m- 
ulous  sound  produced  by  applying  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
near  the  roots  of  the  upper  lore-teeth.  R  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  articulation,  and  is  sometimes  called 
the  canine  letter ,  from  some  supposed  r  emblance  in 
sound  to  the  growl  of  a  snarling  dog.  This  letter  is 
susceptible  of  numerous  interchanges,  the  most  common 
of  which  is  with  l.  The  Chinese,  who  cannot  pronounce 
r,  use  l  in  lieu  of  it,  sis  do  also  some  of  the  Polynesian 
tribes.  At  the  beginning  of  English  words  derived  from 
the  Greek  through  the  medium  of  the  Latin,  r  is  usu¬ 
ally  followed  by  h  to  represent  the  force  of  ns  in 
rhetoric ,  rhapsody,  as  also  when  it  occurs  in  the  middle 
of  an  English  word  derived  from  a  Greek  compound,  as 
in  diarrhoea ,  from  iid  and  In  modern  English, 

an  affectation  largely  prevails  which,  as  it  were,  emas¬ 
culates  the  force  of  r,  and  tones  down  its  vibratory 
“burr”  into  something  like  a  nondescript  vowel,  as  in 
very ,  bore,  into  vewy,  boaw.  As  an  abbreviation,  R  stands 
for  rex  or  regina  ;  R.  I*,  for  respublica.  Ac.  In  medical 
prescriptions  r  (thus  R)  stands  for  wipe  <*r  take.  As  a 
Roman  unmoral  K  stands  lor  80,  and  with  a  dash  over 
it  (thus  R)  for  80,000. 

It.  A.  Abbreviation  of  Royal  Academy ,  Royal  Academi¬ 
cian,  Rear-admiral ,  and  Royal  Artillery. 

Ra.  An  inseparable  prefix,  from  the  Lat.  re.  and  ad  in 
combination,  introduced  into  English  through  the 
French  and  Italian. 

Itaab,  a  navigable  river  of  Hungary,  rising  in  8tyria, 
and  after  a  N.K.  course  of  180  m.  falling  into  the  Dan¬ 
ube  near  the  town  of  Raah. 

Ytaah,  (rah.)  a  town  of  Hungary,  cap.  of  a  district  of 
same  name,  at  the  junction  of  the  Raab  and  Little  Dan¬ 
ube,  67  m.  W.N.W.  of  Buda.  Manuf.  Cutlery  and  to¬ 
bacco.  /*>/>.  17,000. 

Haalte.  (ralt1,)  a  town  of  Holland,  prov.  of  Overyssel, 
11  m.  N.N.E.  of  Deventer;  pop.  6,000 
Raiitn'we*.  (Script.)  A  city  built  by  the  Hebrews  dur¬ 
ing  their  servitude  in  Egypt,  abt.  35  m.  N.VV.  of  Luz. 
Rah,  n.  A  stick  used  by  masons  iu  mixing  hair  with 
mortar. 

Riiliagli.  (  El,>  (ra'hn.)  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Hejaz,  on 
the  Red  Sea.  100  m.  N.W.  of  Mecca,  where  pilgrims  per¬ 
form  their  ablutions. 

Rft'lkiiNteii*,  a  town  of  France,  dept  of  Tarn,  on  the 
Tarn,  ‘21  m.  E.  of  Toulouse  ;  pop.  6,000. 

Rabat',  a  fortified  seaport-town  of  Morocco,  in  Fez,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Bu-Kegreh,  135  m.  S.S  W.  of  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Manuf.  Carpets,  silk, 
linen,  and  woollen  fabrics.  sad<ll**ry,  Ac.  It  has  a  con-  i 
siderable  export  trade.  Pop.  28,000. 

R;tl>  ha,  an  important  town  of  Central  Africa,  in  Ni- 
gritia,  on  the  Niger,  Lat.  9°  15'  N  ,  Lon  5°  20'  E  It  has 
an  extensive  trade  in  ivory,  and  goods  of  both  foreign 
and  native  manufacture. 

Rab'bet,  v.  a.  [  Perhaps  from  Fr.  r abater,  to  plane.]  To 
cut.  as  the  idge  of  a  hoard,  in  a  sloping  manner,  in  order 
that  it  may  form  a  joint,  by  lapping  with  another  board 
similarly  cut;  — also,  to  cut  a  rectangular  groove,  longi¬ 
tudinally,  in  the  edge  of  a  board,  Ac.,  to  fit  a  corres¬ 
ponding  projection  upon  the  edge  of  another  board,  Ac., 
so  as  to  compose  a  joint. 

— To  lap,  and  join  the  edges  of,  as  boards,  timber,  Ac.,  by 
a  rabbet. 

— n.  A  cut  made  aslope  upon  the  edge  of  a  hoard,  to  form 
a  joint  with  another  board  similarly  cut,  by  lapping ; 
also,  a  rectangular  groove  cut  in  the  edge  of  a  board 
longitudinally  to  admit  a  corresponding  projection  made 
upon  the  edge  of  another  board,  Ac.,  adapted  to  fit  intuit. 

Rabbet  of  the  keel.  (Ship-building  )  That  part  of  the 
keel,  stern,  and  stern-post  of  a  ship  which  is  cut  for  the  I 
plank  of  the  bottom  to  fit  into.  ( 

Rab  beting*,  o.  (Joinery.)  Forming  or  cutting  rabbets  , 
Rab  bet-Joi n  I,  n.  A  rabbet 

Rnb'bet-|H>iiit.  n.  A  particular  kind  of  plane  used  by 
joiners  for  cutting  a  rabbet. 

Rabb  i.  Rab  bin,  n.  [Ileb.,  my  teacher,  lord, or  mas¬ 
ter.]  A  title  of  respect  given  by  the  Jews  to  the  teachers  I 
of  their  law,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
only  shortly  before  the  time  of  Christ  by  his  disciples.  It ' 
was  originally  used  in  three  forms.  —  rab,  or  master; 
rabbi,  or  my  master  ;  and  rabbun,  great  master,  or  rah- , 
boni,  my  great  master.  Rah  is  still  used  by  the  Jews  of  ! 
eastern  Europe  and  others,  both  in  conversation  and  | 
writing,  in  tin*  sense  of  Mr.;  ami  the  title  rabln,  or  rab¬ 
bin,  is  given  to  the  modern  religious  heads  of  Jewish! 
communities  or  congregations.  The  term  rabbinical  is 
applied  to  all  the  Jewish  writings  composed  after  the 
Christian  a*ra.  (See  Hebrew  Language  and  Litera- 

TURK.) 

Rabbin  ic.  Rabbin  ical,  a.  [Fr. rahbinique..]  Per¬ 
taining  or  having  reference  to  the  Jewish  rabbins,  or  to 
their  opinions,  learning,  ami  language. 

Rabbinic,  n.  The  later  Hebrew  language. 

Rab  bi n ism,  n.  [Fr.  rabbinisme.)  A  particularity  or 
peculiarity  of  the  language  of  the  rabbins. 

Rab  binist.  Rab'binilc,  n.  Among  the  Jews,  one 
who  adhered  to  the  Talmud  and  the  traditions  of  the 
rabbins,  in  opposition  to  the  Carait.es,  q.  v. 

Rab  bit,  n.  [Formerly  rabbet,  most  pro  ha  I  dy  corrupted! 
from  rough-feet ,  the  feet  of  the  auimal  being  adapted  to  1 
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scratching  and  burrowing.]  ( Zool .)  An  animal  of  the 
same  genus  with  the  hare.  The  Lcpufi  cuniculus,  the 
Common  Rabbit  of  Europe,  very  much  resembles  the 
hare  in  structure,  but  may  be  readily  distinguished 
from  it  by  its  smaller  size,  its  shorter  ears  and  hind 
legs,  ami  the  absence  of  the  Idack  tip  to  the  ears.  Iu 
its  habits  it  is  extremely  different  from  that  animal; 
being  unable  to  outstrip  its  enemies  in  the  chase,  it 
seeks  its  safety  and  finds  shelter  by  burrowing  in  the 
ground  ;  and  instead  of  leading  a  solitary  life,  its  man¬ 
ners  are  eminently  social.  The  fecundity  of  R.  is  truly 
astonishing:  they  will  breed  seven  times  in  one  year, 
an  pL  haps  bring  forth  eight  each  time ;  and,  on  a  sup¬ 
position  that  this  happens  regularly  for  four  years,  a 
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single  pair  would  in  that  time  multiply  to  1,274,840.  We 
should,  however,  add  that  although  this  is  possible,  such 
extraordinary  fertility  is  not  very  probable.  When  the 
time  of  parturition  draws  near,  the  female  forms  a  sep¬ 
arate  but  row,  more  intricate  than  the  ordinary  one,  and 
lines  it  at  the  bottom  with  a  part  of  her  own  fur;  the 
young  are  born  blind,  and  very  scantily  covered  with 
hair;  and  for  nearly  six  weeks  she  continues  to  suckle 
them.  During  this  period  the  female  is  seldom  visited 
by  the  male;  but  as  soon  as  the  little  progeny  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  going  abroad,  he  seems  anxious  to  acknowledge 
and  caress  them.  The  Gray  /?.,  Lepus  sylvaticus  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  most  plentiful  species  of  the  genus 
Lepus  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  more 
southern  States;  but  although  it  somewhat  resembles 
the  common  R.  in  color,  and  is  rather  inferior  to  it  in 
size,  its  habits  are  intermediate  between  those  of  the  R. 
and  the  hare.  It  does  not  burrow,  although  when  hard 
pressed  by  a  pursuer,  it  retreats  into  any  accessible 
hole,  and  sometimes  digs,  in  order  to  escape  from  or 
enter  an  enclosure. 

Angora  rabbit,  a  variety  of  rabbit  having  long,  soft  fur. 

Rabbit-burrow,  a  hole  for  habitation,  made  in  the 
earth  by  rabbits.  —  Rabbit-hutch ,  a  box  or  pen  for  con¬ 
fining  rabbits.  —  Rabbit-warren ,  a  tract  of  land  set 
apart  for  the  propagation  and  preservation  of  rabbits. 

Rab  bit  River,  in  Michigan,  enters  the  Kalamazoo 
River  from  Allegan  co. 

Kab'bitry,  n.  A  collection  of  hutches  for  keeping 
tame  rabbits. 

Rabble,  ( rab'l ,)  n.  [A.  S.  reafl ,  greedy,  mad,  from  rea- 
fian,  to  spoil;  Lat.  rapio,  to  seize  and  carry  off ;  W, 
rhail,  a  ravening.]  A  mob;  a  tumultuous  crowd  of 
vulgar,  noisy  people:  a  confused,  disorderly  crowd. — 
The  mob;  the  canaille;  the  dregs  of  the  people;  the, 
lowest  class  of  the  populace,  without  reference  to  an  as¬ 
sembly  ;  as,  “  the  low  and  ignorant  rabble” —  Addison. 

—  A  rake  shaped  tool  used  in  metallurgy. 

— v.  a.  To  mob;  to  coerce  or  expel  by  a  mob  or  tumul¬ 
tuous  crowd;  as,  to  rabble,  an  unpopular  minister. 

—a.  Belonging  to,  or  befitting,  a  rabble;  tumultuous; 
noisy;  low;  vulgar;  as,  rabble  proceedings. 

RalMloid'al,  Rliabrioid'al,  a.  [Gr.  rabdos,  a  rod, 
and  e.ulos,  shape.]  (Anat.)  Belonging  or  relating  to 
the  sagittal  suture. 

Rabdol'ogy,  Rliabdol'o^y,  n.  [Fr.  rabdrlogie, 
from  Gr.  rabdos ,  stick,  ami  logos,  doctrine.]  The  method 
of  operating  in  arithmetic  by  means  of  Napier’s-bones, 
q.v. 

Kabilomati'cy,  Rlialxlomaii'cy  n.  [Gr.  mMo*, 
and  manteia,  prophecy.]  Divination  by  means  of  wands, 
practised  by  the  ancients. 

Ra'bclais,  Francois,  a  celebrated  French  wit  and 
satirist,  was  b.  at  Chinon,  in  Touraine,  about  1483.  He 
was  at  first  a  monk,  but  in  consequence  of  having  been 
punished  for  some  indecorous  behavior,  he  quitted  the 
Benedictine  order,  studied  medicine  at  Montpelier,  and 
for  a  time  practised  as  a  physician.  He  subsequently 
obtained,  through  the  influence  of  his  patron,  Cardinal 
du  Bel  lay,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
the  rectory  of  Meudon  ;  and  d.  in  1553.  He  was  author 
of  several  books ;  but  the  only  one  by  which  he  is  known 
is  the  romance  called  The  Lives,  Heroic  Deeds,  and  Say¬ 
ings  of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel .  an  extravagant  sa¬ 
tire  upon  monks,  priests,  popes,  and  pedants,  in  which 
much  obscenity  and  absurdity  are  blended  with  learn¬ 
ing,  wit,  and  humor.  R.  was  a  conscientious  teacher 
of  his  flock,  and  it  was  his  pleasure  to  instruct  the 
children  of  his  parish  in  sacred  music.  His  house  was 
the  resort  of  the  learned,  his  purse  always  open  to  the 
needy,  and  his  medical  skill  was  employed  iu  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  parish. 

Rabid,  a.  [Lat.  rabidns,  from  rabies,  madness,  from 
rabo,  to  rave.]  Raging  mad  :  furious  ;  as,  a  rabid  dog. 
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|  — Pertaining  or  relating  to  rabies  or  hydrophobia;  as 

ralnd  virus. 

Hnb'ldly,  adv.  In  a  rabid  manner;  furiously. 

Ral:'l<lnoss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  rabid;  rage; 
inaoness;  furiousness. 

Ita  hies,  ».  [Lat.]  Madness,  ns  that  of  dogs;  hydro- 
phobia. 

Rab'inal,  a  town  of  Guatemala,  Central  America,  abt. 
60  m.  8.W.  of  Vera  Paz. 

Rab'inet,  Rah  and,  n.  A  kind  of  smaller  ord¬ 
nance. — Ainsworth. 

Ra  Imiii,  in  Georgia,  an  extreme  N.K.  co.,  adjoining  N. 
Carolina  and  S.  Carolina;  area,  abt.  330  sq.  ni.  Riven. 
Chattooga,  Little  Tennessee,  and  Tugaloo  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  mountainous,  the  Blue  Ridge  traversing  the  N. 
part;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Min.  Iron  in  abundance, 
and  some  gold.  C Up.  Clayton.  Pop.  abt.  3,800. 

Ra  imi  in.  Roger,  Count  de  Hu»'*y-.  a  French  wit 
and  satirist,  was  b.  in  1618,  at  Lpiry,  in  Nivernois.  He 
entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  12,  under  his  father,  aud 
would  probably  have  obtained  a  high  rank  but  for  the 
offence  lie  gave  to  persons  in  power  by  his  scandalous 
lampoons.  In  1665  he  was  sent  to  the  Bastile  for  writ¬ 
ing  a  libel,  entitled  Histnire  A  m nu reuse  drs  Gaules ;  and 
on  his  release  lie  was  banished  to  iiis  estate,  where  lie 
remained  till  1681,  w’hen  he  returned  to  court.  His 
other  works  are,  Mtmoires ,  2  vols. ;  and  Lettres,  7  vols. 
D.  1693. 

Ru'ca,  a.  [Ileb  rdkd.]  An  ancient  Syriac  word,  sig¬ 
nifying  vain,  worthless,  or  foolish.  As  pronounced  by 
the  Jews  it  included  a  strong  idea  of  contempt.  Christ 
says,  ( Matt.  r.  2*2, >  “Whoever  shall  say  to  his  brother, 
raca ,  shall  be  condemned  by  the  council,  or  Sanhedrim. ” 

Rar'ea,  or  Rak'ka.  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the 
Euphrates,  Lat.  30°  5'  N.,  Lon.  38°  50'  E. ;  /*>/>.  8,000. 

Racooni^i.  (rak-ko-ne/je.)  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of 
Turin,  on  the  Maira,  20  m.  S.  of  Turin.  Manuf.  Silk 

I  and  woollen  fabrics.  Pop.  11,000. 

Ravvoon'.  n.  (Z<>ol.)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
Procyon,  family  Ursidre,  characterized  by  a  stout  body, 

|  pointed  muzzle,  and  moderately  long  tail.  The  common 
Raccoon,  P.  Inter ,  of  the  United  States,  is  less  than  two 
feet  long  to  the  tail,  which  is  about  a  foot.;  the  general 
color  light -gray,  tinged  with  pale -rusty  across  the 
shoulders,  and  much  overlaid  with  black-tipped  hairs. 
The  under  parts  are  of  a  similar  gray,  but  without  the 
black  tips:  and  over  the  whole  body  the  dull-sooty  tin 
der-fur  shows  through.  The  tail  has  five  distinct  black 
rings,  and  a  tip  of  the  same  color,  the  interspaces  being 
grayish-white.  The  end  of  the  muzzle  is  whitish,  and 
there  is  a  black  patch  upon  the  cheek  and  another  be¬ 
hind  the  ear.  The./?,  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and 
feeds  upon  roots,  birds,  and  other  small  animals.  It  is 
easily  tamed,  and  is  said  to  dip  its  food  in  water  before 
eating  it.— Tenney. 

Rare,  (ras,)  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  razza,  from  Lat.  radix,  radi- 
cis,  the  root.]  The  continued  series  of  descendants  from 
a  parent,  who  is  called  the  stock ;  a  breed ;  a  lineage;  an 
extraction;  a  kindred  family,  tribe,  people,  or  nation.  — 
A  particular  breed,  sort,  or  variety;  as,  the  races  of 
mankind. 

— Company;  herd. 

"  A  race  of  youthful  and  unhandlcd  colts."  —  Shake. 

( Bot .)  A  marked  variety  which  may  be  propagated 
by  seed. — Henslow. 

— A  root ;  as,  a  race,  of  ginger.— Sha ks. 

— A  particular  strength,  flavor,  or  taste  ot  wine,  indicating 
its  race,  stock,  origin.  Ac.;  —  hence,  characteristic  flavor ; 
bouquet;  smack;  as,  “Canary  of  the  right  race.” 

Massinger. 

— Peculiarity  of  disposition;  characteristic  quality;  salient 
feature  ;  as,  •*  a  generous  race.” — Savage. 

Race*  n.  [A.  8.  ras,  a  rush,  ropsan,  to  rush  ;  Icel.  rdsa, 
to  run;  Swed.  Goth,  resa,  a  way.]  A  progress;  a 
course  or  career;  a  movement  or  progression  of  any  kind. 


My  race  of  glory  run,  and  race  of  shame." — Milton. 


— A  rapid  course  or  motioji,  whether  on  the  feet,  on  horse¬ 
back,  or  in  a  carriage.  Ac. ;  a  running;  swift  progress. 

— Particularly,  a  contest  in  running:  a  running  in  compe¬ 
tition  for  a  stake  or  prize;  any  running  with  speed  ;  — 
plurally,  a  meeting  for  coutests  iu  the  running  of  horses. 
See  IIorse-Racino. 


— A  strong  or  rapid  current  of  water,  or  the  channel  or 
passage  for  such  a  current;  as,  the  Race  of  Alderney. 

— A  small  artificial  canal  or  water-course,  leading  from  the 
dam  of  a  stream  to  the  machinery  which  it  drives;  a 
mill-race. 

— v  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  raced,  (rast.)  To  run,  as  in  a  race.; 
to  run  swiftly;  to  run  or  contend  iu  ruuuiug  for;  as,  the 
horses  raced  at  their  best  speed. 

— v.  a.  To  drive  swiftly ;  to  cause  to  run  with  speed,  as  a 
horse  in  a  race. 

RiMH‘  -emirse.  n.  The  ground  or  path  on  which  races 
are  run;  as,  Epsom  race-course.  —  A  cut  or  course  for 
water. 

Uace'-ciii).  n.  A  gold  cup  to  he  run  for  in  a  race. 

Rao<*'-«:iii;£C*r,  (jm'Jr,)  n.  Ginger  in  the  root. 

Ruce'-hor*e,  n.  A  horse  bred  or  kept  for  running  in 
contest  or  competition ;  a  racer;  a  thoroughbred  horse, 
trained  to  speed.  —  See  Horse-racino. 

Rii<‘<k'l:tn<l.  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of  La  Fourche 
parish,  abt.  40  m.  W.S.W  of  New  Orleans. 

Rsi<‘<k'iiiic  Aokl.n.  [Lat.  racemus,  a  bunch  or  cluster.] 
(Ohem.)  A  peculiar  modification  of  tartaric  acid,  found 
in  certain  species  of  grapes  growing  in  the  Vosges  mouu* 
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tains,  and  in  ono  or  two  other  localities.  It  differs  from 
tartaric  add  in  certain  minor  particulars,  although  its 
composition  is  precisely  similar. 

Racemose,  (-rds-.)a.  ( Hot.)  Resembling  a  raceme;  ra- 
cemous. 

Raceinous,  («'««!,)  a.  [Lat.,  ractmostu.]  (But.) 
Growing  in  the  form  of  racemes;  racemose. 

Raeemillose,  (seiii'ii-ld:,)  a.  (But.)  Having  very 
small  racemes. 

Racer,  (ra 'ser,)  n.  One  who  races,  or  competes  in  a  race. 
—  A  race-horse ;  as,  a  crack  racer. 

Rachel,  (rai'chel.)  (Script.)  The  second  daughter  of 
Laban,  the  dearly  beloved  of  Jacob,  who.  to  obtain  her, 
devoted  seven  years  to  the  flocks  and  herds  of  her  father. 
But.  at  the  end  of  that  period,  he  found  in  his  veiled 
bride  not  Rachel,  but  Leah,  her  elder  sister,  whom  he 
did  not  love,  and  was  obliged  to  labor  during  seven  more 
years  in  order  to  gain  her.  She  was  the  mother  of  Joseph 
and  Benjamin. 

Rachel,  (Eliza  Rachel  Felix,)  ( ra'shel ,)  a  celebrated 
French  actress,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  Jew  pedlar. 
The  family  gained  a  livelihood  by  periodically  visiting 
various  towns  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  at  length 
settled  at  Lyons,  and  in  1830  went  to  reside  at  Paris. 
Sarah,  her  elder  sister,  used  to  sing  at  the  various  cafes, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  an  old  guitar,  while  Rachel 
went  from  table  to  table  to  collect  the  offerings  of  the 
spectators.  In  1832,  the  voices  of  the  two  sisters  having 
attracted  notice,  they  were  placed,  by  the  kindness  of 
some  connoisseurs,  under  Choron,  a  celebrated  singing- 
master;  and  in  1833,  the  elder  sister  Rachel,  having 
shown  great  tragic  power,  entered  the  Conservatoire  at 
Paris,  where  she  was  carefully  trained  by  Suint-Aulaire 
and  Samson,  and  in  1838  made  her  first  appearance  at 
the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  in  the  character  of  “Camille,”  in 
Les  Horaces,  where  her  debut  was  not  auspicious.  But 
the  coldness  of  her  reception  was  not  of  long  duration 
The  sharp  critical  eye  of  M.  Jules  Janiu  soon  discovered 
in  her  a  worthy  interpreter  of  the  chefs-d'asuvre.  of  Ra¬ 
cine  and  Corneille;  and  his  brilliant  criticisms  on  her 
performances  soon  roused  the  public  sentiment  in  her 
favor,  which  was  fully  justified  l»y  the  result.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  months  Mademoiselle  Rachel  completely 
revived  the  classic  school  of  tragedy  which  had  fallen 
into  decay,  though  her  crowning  triumph  was  gained  in 
1843,  in  her  represent  at  ion  of  Phblrt.  Soon  after  this 
she  made  a  provincial  tour,  visited  the  chief  European 
cities, and  at  last  came  t«»  London,  in  1K41>,  reaping  large 
harvests  both  of  fame  and  wealth  wherever  she  appeared. 
In  1855  she  mad**  a  professional  visit  to  the  U.  States, 
hut  she  was  interrupted  in  the  middle  of  great  success 
by  the  failure  of  her  health,  returned  to  France,  and  D. 
of  consumption  at  Cannes,  near  Toulon,  1858. 

Kacliill.-t.  n.  [Gr.J  (B  ot.)  A  branch  of  inflorescence; 
the  zigzag  centre  upon  which  the  florets  are  arranged 
in  the  spikelets  of  grasses. 

Ravhis,  ( rd'kis ,)  n.  [Gr.,  the  spine]  (Anat.)  The  ver¬ 
tebral  column  of  mammals  and  birds. 

(But.)  The  axis  of  several  varieties  of  inflorescence. 

Rachitic,  (ra-klt'ilc,)  a.  [Fr.  ruchitv/ue..]  (Med.)  Be¬ 
longing  to,  or  affected  by,  rachitis  ;  rickety. 

•  Rachitis.  (- kVtis ,)  n.  [Fr  and  Gr.,  from  rachis ,  the 
spine  ]  (Med.)  The  Rickkts,  7.  r. 

( Bot.)  A  disease  in  fruit  producing  abortion. 

Racily,  (-rd'sVly,  adv.  In  a  racy  or  piquant  manner. 

ltftcine,  Jean,  (ra-seen',)  an  eminent  French  dramatic 
poet,  was  B.  at  La  Forte  Milon  in  1639,  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Port  Royal.  He  commenced  his  poetical  career 
in  1660,  by  an  ode  on  the  king’*  marriage,  for  which  lie 
was  handsomely  rewarded.  In  1661  he  produced  his 
tragedy  of  la  Thebaide,  which  was  followed  in  16*. 6  by 
Alexandre.  In  10*8  appeared  his  Andromaque. ,  which 
placed  him  far  above  all  his  contemporaries  except 
Corneille;  au«l  his  fame  was  still  further  increased 
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by  the  production  of  Britannic  us,  Btr  inice,  and  other 
tragedies.  In  1677  appeared  his  tragedy  of  P>tdre, 
which  was  opposed  by  one  on  the  same  subject  written 
by  Pradon  which  gave  him  great  uneasiness ;  aud  owing 


to  a  base  cabal  that  was  formed  against  him,  ho  was  in¬ 
duced  to  desist  from  writing  for  the  stage.  After  a  lapse 
of  12  years  he  wrote,  by  desire  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Mad¬ 
ame  de  Maintenon,  the  sacred  dramas  of  Esther  and 
Athalie ,  which  were  performed  by  the  young  ladies 
of  the  institution  of  .St.  Cyr.  Besides  his  dramatic 
works,  he  wrote  Canticles  and  llymns  for  the  use  of  St. 
Cyr ,  the  History  of  Port  Royal ,  Ac.  Ill  1673  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Academy,  and  continued  to  enjoy  the 
highest  favor  at  court;  but  having ofleuded  the  king  by 
a  too  free  use  of  his  pen  in  drawing  up  a  nlemorial  on 
the  distresses  of  the  people,  he  D.  of  chagrin,  in  1699. 
Submitting  implicitly  to  the  code  of  laws  laid  down  by 
the  critics  of  his  time,  he  did  much  towards  making  the 
regular  or  classical  school  of  the  drama  acceptable  and 
permanent,  by  imparting  to  his  tragedies  all  the  perfec¬ 
tion  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive  genius  as  giving  to 
works  constructed  on  so  narrow  a  model,  lie  is  not 
equal  to  Corneille  in  vigor  and  genius,  but  his  grace  and 
melody  of  diction  are  exquisite;  and  his  refined  tender¬ 
ness  of  feeling,  often  molting  into  profound  pathos, 
breaks  out  through  all  the  barriers  imposed  by  the  uni¬ 
ties,  and  t lie  simple  plots,  and  the  monotony  of  the 
rhymed  Alexandrine  verses. 

Racine.  (ras~sem\)  in  Minnesota ,  a  township  of  Mower 
co.:  pop.  al>t.  700.  4 

Kim* i  no,  in  Ohio,  a  post- village  of  Meigs  co.,  abt.  8  m. 
S.E.  of  Pomeroy. 

Racine.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Beaver  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Racine,  in  Wisconsin,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Lake 
Michigan  ;  area,  abt.  350  sq  111.  Rivers.  Root  and  Pish 
taka  rivers.  Surface,  nearly  level ;  soil ,  very  fertile, 
producing  large  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  hay. 
7  bp/ 1870;  27,740 — Ahandsoine  and  thriving  city,  cap.  of 
the  above  co.,  on  Lake  Michigan,  abt.  25  111.  S.  by  E.  of 
Milwaukee.  Manuf.  Flour,  leather,  machinery,  steam- 
engines,  Ac.  Numerous  railroads  connect  it  with  the  im¬ 
portant  places  of  the  adjoining  States,  and  a  large  trade 
is  conducted  on  the  Lakes  Pop.  (1875),  13,274. 

Racines*.  71.  State  or  quality  of  being  racy;  peculiar 
flavor;  piquancy  ;  pungency  ;  as,  7-aciness  of  wit  or  liter- 
nry  style. 

Rack.  v.  a .  [A.  S.  riecan,  to  extend;  Ger.  recken.]  To 
stretch  or  strain  with  effort  or  violence;  to  extend  by 
force;  —  lienee,  to  wrest;  to  submit  to  harsh  or  violent 
treatment.  —  Specifically,  to  stretch  on  the  rack  or 
wheel  for  the  infliction  of  torture  by  straining  the  limbs 
and  dislocating  the  joints. — To  affect  with  extreme  pain 
or  anguish;  to  torture;  to  torment.  —  To  distress  by 
exaction  ;  to  exhaust ;  to  screw.  —  To  strain  or  draw  off 
from  the  lees;  as,  to  rack  wine;  to  cleanse  from  dross 
or  impurities  ;  as,  to  rack  ores. 

(Naut.)  To  seize  two  ropes  together  with  cross  turns. 

— n.  [D.  re.k.\  Something  used  for  stretching,  extending, 
or  straining. — Specifically,  an  instrument  of  torture  for 
stretching,  extending,  or  bending  in  an  arch  direction 
the  body  of  the  victim.  The  rack  consisted  of  a  large 
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frame  furnished  with  pulleys,  cords,  and  other  appli¬ 
ances,  upon  which  the  body  of  the  person  under  exami¬ 
nation,  or  “  question,”  as  it  was  called,  wasflrstextended. 
and  then  gradually  stretched,  until  all  the  joints  of  the 
body  and  the  extremities  were  dragged  from  their  sock¬ 
ets,  and  kept  in  that  position  for  several  minutes,  often 
to  the  laceration  of  the  capsules  and  ligaments,  and 
then,  by  a  sudden  removal  of  the  strain,  allowed  tore- 
tract  in  their  sockets,  causing  an  amount  of  agony  often 
beyond  the  enduranc  e  of  human  patience. 

— Any  instrument  used  for  stretching  anything;  as,  a 
rack  for  bending  a  bow.  —  A  grate  on  which  bacon  is 
laid.  —  A  wooden  framework  in  which  hay  is  placed  for 
horses  and  cattle  in  feeding.  —  A  framework  or  stand 
of  wood,  metal,  or  earthenware  on  which  articles  arc- 
put,  placed,  spread  out,  or  deposited;  as,  a  hat-raefc,  a 
clothes-rac/.*,  a  taunt-ruck,  a  card-rucAr,  a  bottle-rac/.  ,  Ac. 
—  A  distaff. 

(Mining.)  A11  inclined  plane  on  which  the  ore  and 
slime  are  washed  and  separated. 

(Naut.)  A  strong  wooden  frame-work,  supplied  with 
several  shears  for  receiving  the  running  rigging;  a  rack- 
block. 

(Man.)  The  quick  amble  of  n  horse. 

(Mech.)  A  flat  bar  with  teeth  on  one  side,  to  work 
into  those  of  a  pinion. 

To  put  to  the  rack ,  to  put  to  the  torture;  to  torment. 

“  A  fit  of  the  8ton e  puts  a  king  to  the  rack."  —  Temple. 

— r  n.  [Ger.  reclcen  ]  To  move  with  a  quick,  ambling 
motion,  as  a  horse. 

Rack,  n.  [A  S  rerrerran .]  Thin,  flying,  broken  clouds, 
or  any  portions  of  floating  vapor  in  the  sky. 

— [A.  S.  hracca ,  wahac  :  Scot,  craig.]  The  neck  and  spine 
of  a  fore  quarter  of  veal  or  mutton. 

— Same  as  Arrack,  7.  r. 

— Ruin;  wreck;  destruction.  (Colloq.) 

To  go  to  rack,  to  perish.  (Colloq.)  —  Rack  and  ruin, 
utter  destruction;  total  ruin.  (Colloq.) 
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Rack -block,  n.  (Naut.)  See  Rack. 

Kn<*fti  er,  t».  One  who  racks  or  tortures;  that  which 
torments. —  A  horse  that  moves  with  a  racking  pace. 
Kii<*k  n.  [Fr.  raqucUe;  Icel.  hre.ckia ,  to  propel.] 
fho  instrument  with  which  players  at  tennis  strike  the 
hall;  also,  the  game  itself.  —  An  irregular,  chattering 
noise  ;  din  ;  clamor ;  confused  or  noisy  hdk.  —  In  Canada, 
a  kind  ot  snow-shoe. —  A  broad,  wooden  patten  fur  a 
horse,  to  enable  him  to  step  on  soft  or  oozy  ground. 

— r  w.  To  frolic  ;  to  make  a  shindy ;  to  kick  up  a  rowr 
to  make  a  confused  noise  or  clamor. 

— v.  a.  To  strike,  as  with  a  racket. 

Kack'ctin;;,  n.  Noisy  or  tumultuous  mirth  or  frolic. 
Kack'et  River,  in  New  York,  rises  in  Long  Lake  in 
Hamilton  co.,  and  flowing  an  irregular  N.  course,  enters 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  from  St.  Lawrence  co. 
Ruck'etville,  or  North  Potsdam,  in  New  York,  a 
post-village  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  abt.  5  m.  N.  by  E.  of 
Potsdam. 

Rack  ety,  a.  Frolicsome ;  making  a  clattering,  clam¬ 
orous  noise. 

Racking,  a.  Excruciating;  torturing;  as,  a  racking 
tooth-ache. 

— ri.  (Mining.)  A  process  of  separating  small  ores 
from  the  earthy  particles,  by  means  of  an  inclined 
wooden  frame;  the  impurities  being  washed  off.  the  ore 
remaining  near  the  head  of  the  rack  is  taken  from 
thence,  and  undergoes  tossing, 
filack'i  life-can,  n.  A  vessel  for  clearing  wine  from 
the  lees.  —  A  utensil  for  holding  sour  beer,  in  which 
iron  wire  is  steeped  for  drawing. 

Btack'-Iask i njj.  n.  (Mil.)  A  lashing  tightened  by 
means  of  a  slick  of  wood  twisted  around. 
Rack'-|>tincli,  n.  Punch  made  with  arrack,  lemons, 
and  sugar. 

Rack '-roii  1 ,  n.  (Laio.)  An  annual  rent  raised  to  the 
utmost,  or  to  the  full  annual  value  of  the  premises,  or 
near  it. 

Rack '-rented,  a.  Subjected  to  the  payment  of  rack- 
rent. 

Kack'-rentcr,  n.  One  who  is  obliged  to  pay  rack- 
rent. 

Rack'*Kaw.n.  A  wide- toothed  saw 
Rack  '-stick,  71.  (Mil.)  The  stick  used  in  a  ruck- 
lashing. 

Racoon'.  71.  (Pool.)  See  Raccoox. 

Racoon'.  in  Indiana ,  a  township  of  Parke  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2.UU0. 

Racoon,  in  Ohio ,  a  twp.  of  Gallia  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2.600. 
Racoon'  Creek,  01  Ktacoon'  River,  in  Indian  1, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Big  Racoon  and  Little  Racoon 
creeks,  and  enters  the  Wabash  River  from  Pike  co. 
Btacoon  Creek,  in  New  Jersey,  enters  the  Delaware 
River  from  Gloucester  co. 

Btacoon  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Ohio  River  from 
Gallia  co. 

Racoon  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Ohio 
River  from  Beaver  co. 

Raeoon  Creek,  in  Wisconsin,  enters  the  Mississippi 
Liver  from  La  Crosse  co. 

It  acoon  l'or<l.  in  Virginia, n  post- village  of  Culpepper 
co.,  abt.  90  m.  N  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Raeoon'  River,  in  Jowa,  rist-sin  Buena  Vista  co..  and 
flowing  S.E  enters  tht*  lies  Moines  Kiver  from  P»»lk  co. 
Btaeoon  River,  in  Wisconsin,  enters  the  Mississippi 
River  from  Vernon  co. 

Racy,  (rd'sy.)  a.  [Sp.  raiz,  root.  See  Race]  Having 
a  race  or  strong  flavor  indicating  its  origin  ;  tasting  of 
the  soil ; — hence,  fresh;  rich  ;  toothsome;  as,  rairy  cider. 
—  Hence,  by  implication,  exciting  to  the  mental  taste 
by  a  strong  distinctive  character  of  thought  or  expres¬ 
sion  ;  peculiar;  piquant ;  as,  racy  language, a  racy  anec¬ 
dote,  racu  humor. 

Rnd'tliffe,  Ann.  an  English  novelist,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Ward,  was  11.  in  London.  1764;  and  in  her  23d 
year  was  married  to  Mr.  W.  Radcliffe,  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  “English  Chronicle.”  Her  find  performance 
was  a  romantic  tale,  entitled  The  Castles  of  A  thlin  and 
Dunbayne  ;  which  was  succeeded  by  The  Sicilian  Ro¬ 
mance  ;iii  il  The  Romance  of  the  Forest;  hut  that  which 
made  her  reputation  was  the  Mysteries  of  Cdotpho,  in  4 
vols.  Mrs  Radcliffe  possessed  the  art  of  exciting  a  high 
degree  of  interest  in  her  narrative;  her  descriptive 
powers  were  of  a  superior  order,  especially  in  the  delin¬ 
eation  of  scenes  of  terror,  and  in  those  aspects  of  na¬ 
ture  which  excite  sentiment,  and  suggest  melancholy 
associations.  P.  1823. 

Rad  dle,  t)  a.  [L.  Ger.  reiten.]  To  twist  together. 

— 71.  A  long  pole  used  in  hedging. —  A  hedge  formed 
by  twisting  together  the  boughs  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

— In  New  England,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  wooden- 
bar,  with  a  row  of  upright  pegs  set  in  it,  employed  by 
domestic  weavers  to  keep  the  warp  of  a  proper  width, 
and  prevent  it  from  becoming  entangled,  when  it  is 
wound  upon  the  beam  of  the  loom.  —  Webster. 

Kadcaii.  (ra-do\)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ratis,  a  raft.] 
(Naut.)  A  raft;  a  float. 

Radetz'ky,  Joseph  Wenzel,  Count,  an  Austrian  gen¬ 
eral,  b.  at  the  castle  of  Frehnicz,  in  Bohemia,  1766. 
Called  to  participate  in  the  long  struggle  against  Na¬ 
poleon,  and  having  won  bis  way  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  he  fought  at  Agram  and  Erlingen  ;  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battles  of  1*13,  ’14,  and  ’15;  and  at 
Kulni,  Lelpsic,  and  Brie  line,  exhibited  great  skill  and 
bravery:  hut  afterwards  he  became  nothing  more  than 
the  able  executioner  of  a  despotic  government.  Having 
been  successively  governor  of  Ofen  in  Hungary,  and 
Lemberg  in  Poland,  be  was.  in  1822,  appointed  com- 
m  Older-general  of  the  Lomfiardo- Venetian  kingdom.  In 
1848  the  people  of  Milan  rose  against  their  Austrian 
oppressors,  aud  after  a  gallant  struggle  drove  them  out 
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of  the  city.  R.  retreated  upon  Verona,  to  await  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements.  Shortly  afterward,  Charles 
Albert,  king  of  Sardinia,  joined  ttie  popular  cause,  and 
crossing  the  Adige,  placed  his  army  betweeu  the  Aus¬ 
trian  commander  and  the  troops  which  were  marching 
to  his  aid.  In  the  end,  however,  the  old  marshal  proved 
too  skilful  a  strategist  for  the  Piedmontese  king,  and 
after  many  severely  contested  battles,  Charles  Albert  was 
signally  defeated  at  Novara.  This  battle  decided  the  fute 
of  the  Italian  cause,  and  Austrian  tyranny  was  again 
triumphant  in  Lombardo-Venetia.  After  73  years  of 
service  in  the  Austrian  armies,  he  was  permitted  to  re¬ 
sign  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1857.  D.  1858. 

Ra'dial,  a.  [From  Lat.  radius.]  Relating  or  pertaining 
to  a  radius,  or  ray;  shooting  out  from  a  centre,  as  rays; 
having  rays.  —  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the 
radius  of  the  fore  arm  of  the  human  body ;  as,  tho  radial 
nerve. 

Ra'tlially.  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  radius, or  of  rays. 

Radiance.  Radiancy*  n.  [Formed  from  radiant.] 
State  or  quality  of  being  radiant;  brilliant,  sparkling,  or 
Vivid  brightness;  effulgence;  splendor. 

44  Life  .  .  .  staius  the  white  radiance  of  eternity.”  —  Shelley. 

Radian  t.  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  radians,  from  radio ,  to  emit 
rays.]  Radiate;  radiating;  proceeding  from  a  centre. 

—  Emitting  rays  or  beams  of  light  or  heat;  issuing  in 
rays  or  beams;  with  vivid  orefTulgent  brightness;  with 
lustrous  splendor;  as,  radiant  light. 

Radiant  heat.  {Physics.)  When  a  hot  body  is  freely 
suspended  in  air,  it  cools  down  to  the  temperature  of 
surrounding  objects;  when  suspended  in  a  space  void 
of  air,  it  cools  down.  The  chilling  —  in  part  in  the  for¬ 
mer  case,  entirely  in  the  latter  —  is  caused  by  a  process 
termed  radiation:  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena 
which  attends  the  emission,  transference,  and  stoppage 
of  these  rays  forms  the  science  of  radiant  heat. 

~n.  The  point  of  meeting,  in  the  heavens,  of  the  appar¬ 
ent  paths  of  shooting-stars,  or  from  wheuce  they  seem 
to  radiate. 

(Geom.)  A  straight  line  of  unlimited  length  proceed¬ 
ing  from  a  point. 

(Opt.)  The  luminous  point  of  issue  of  rays  of  light. 

Ra  diant  Heat.  (Pht/s.)  See  page  2119. 

Ra  diantly,r('/r.  In  a  radiant  manner;  with  radiance 
or  beaming  brightness;  with  effulgeuce  or  lustrous 
splendor. 

Ra'riiary.  n.  (Zobl.)  One  of  the  Radiata,  7.  v. 

Rad  ia’ta.  Ra'diates,  n.  pL  [From  Lat.  radius ,  a  ray.] 
(Zool.)  The  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  the  lowest  organ¬ 
ized  of  the  primary  division  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
because  certain  of  the  animals  therein  included  have  a 
radiated  form  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  body.  The 
R.  are  all  aquatic,  mainly  marine.  There  are  at  least 
10,000  living  species  distributed  among  3  classes, — 
Echinodermata,  or  Echinoderms,  Acalephs ,  or  Jelly¬ 
fishes,  and  Polypi ,  or  Polyps. 

Radiate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  radio ,  radiatus ,  from  radius , 
ray.)  To  emit  rays  or  beams  of  light;  to  beam;  to  be 
radiant.  —  To  shine;  to  issue  or  emanate  in  rays,  as 
light;  to  dart,  as  flashes  or  beams  of  brightness.  —  To 
issue  and  proceed  in  direct  lines  or  pencils  from  a  point 
or  surface,  as  heat. 

— r.  a.  To  irradiate;  to  send  forth  or  emit  beams  or  rays 
of  light  upon;  to  illuminate;  to  enlighten,  (r.)  —  To 
emit  or  send  out  in  direct  lines  from  a  point  or  surface, 
as  heat. 

—a.  Composed  of  rays  diverging  from  a  focus  or  centre ; 
as,  a  radiate,  mineral. — With  the  structural  members 
arranged  radiately  about  a  centre;  as,  a  radiate  animal. 

(Bot.)  Possessing  large  ray-florets  in  a  flower  distinct 
from  disc-florets,  as  in  the  daisy. 

(Zool.)  Pertaining  to  the  Radiata. 

Radiated,  a.  (Min.)  With  crystals  diverging  from 
a  centre. 

(Zool.)  Belonging  to  the  sitb-kingdom  Radiata. 

Ra'diated- veined,  (- vdnd ,)  a.  (Bot.)  With  the 
chief  veins  diverging  from  the  apex  of  the  petiole,  as 
certain  reticulate  leaves. 

Ra'diately,  adv.  With  radiation  or  divergence  from 
a  centre. 

Radia'tion.  n.  [Lat.  radiatio.]  ( Physics.)  The  emis¬ 
sion  of  light  or  heat  from  a  luminous  or  heated  body. 
The  principal  laws  of  radiation  are  given  under  Heat, 
and  Light,  q.  v. 

Ra  diator,  n.  That  which  radiates;  —  especially,  that 
part  of  a  heating  apparatus  the  use  of  which  is  to  radi¬ 
ate  heat. —  A  body  from  which  rays  emanate. 

Rad'ical.  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  radicalism  from  radix ,  a  root  ] 
Pertaining  to  the  root;  issuing  directly  from  the  root. 

—  Original;  fundamental;  native;  primitive;  constitu¬ 
tional  ; —  hence,  thorough  -  going ;  uncompromising; 
extreme;  as.  a  radical  truth. 

(Bot.)  Proceeding  immediately  from  the  root,  as  a 
leaf.  —  Pertaining  to  the  root  of  a  plant ;  as,  radical 
hairs. 

(Grain.)  Having  reference,  or  belonging,  to  the  ety¬ 
mological  root. 

R.  pitch.  The  tone  with  which  the  utterance  of  a 
syllable  commences.  —  R.  quantity.  (Math.)  An  alge¬ 
braic  quantity  which  is  not  a  perfect  power  of  the  de¬ 
gree  indicated  by  the  radical  sign. —  R.  sign.  (Math.) 
In  algebra,  the  symbol  (}/)  denoting  the  extraction  of 
a  root.  It  is  a  modification  of  the  letter  r,  the  initial 
letter  of  radix ,  or  root.  To  distinguish  the  particular 
root  which  is  to  be  extracted,  a  number  is  prefixed  to 
the  symbol.  Thus  2)/,  3j/,  *i/,  Ac.,  denote  respectively 
the  square  root ,  cube  root,  fourth  root ,  Ac.  But  as  th*e 
square  root,  or  second,  was  the  first  considered,  the  num¬ 
ber  is  usually  omitted,  and  merely  the  symbol  (j/)  writ- 
t®*1*  ^nicti°nal  exponents  are  frequently  used  instead 
of  the  radical  sign.  —  R.  stress.  In  elocution,  forcible 
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utterance  falling  on  the  initial  part  of  a  souud  or  syl¬ 
lable. 

— n.  One  who  advocates  a  radical  reform,  or  extreme 
measures  in  reformation. 

(Eng.  Pt>l.)  One  of  a  political  party  in  England  that 
desires  to  have  the  abuses,  which  from  lapse  of  time  or 
other  cause  may  have  crept  into  the  government,  com¬ 
pletely  rooted  out  (as  the  term  implies),  and  a  larger 
portion  of  the  democratic  spirit  infused  into  the  consti¬ 
tution  ;  an  ultra-liberal. 

(Philol.)  A  radix;  a  root;  a  primitive  word  ;  a  simple, 
underived,  uucompounded  word.  —  A  primitive  letter; 
a  letter  that  belongs  to  the  root  of  a  word. 

(Client.)  An  element,  or  a  simple  constituent  part  of  a 
chemical  substance,  which  is  incapable  ol  decomposition. 

Rad  icalinin.  n.  Advocacy  of  radical  reform;  the 
principles  of  radicals  in  politics;  ultra-liberalism. 

Radical'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  a  radical; 
relation  to  a  root  in  essential  nature. 

Radically,  adv.  In  a  radical  manner;  originally; 
essentially;  primarily;  without  derivation,  (r.)  —  Fun¬ 
damentally;  at  the  origin  or  root;  as,  that  system  is 
radically  wrong. 

Ratf'icalness,  n.  Shite  or  quality  of  being  a  radical ; 
radicality. 

Rad  icaut,  a.  [Lat.  radicans.]  (Bot.)  Rooting  from 
the  stem. 

Rad'icate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  radicatus ,  from  radix ,  r  a  diets.] 
To  root;  to  plant  or  establish  deeply  and  firmly;  as, 
radicated  beliefs. 

— a.  Radicated;  deeply  and  firmly  rooted;  profoundly 
fixed  or  established  ;  as,  radicate  prejudice. 

Rad 'i  cat  ion,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  or  process  of  becoming 
firmly  or  deeply  rooted  or  implanted;  as,  the  radication 
of  habits. 

(Bot.)  The  tendency  of  the  root  of  a  plant  in  so  far 
as  affects  the  nscending  and  descending  candex. 

Rad  icel,  (sel,)  n.  A  rootlet. 

Rad'icle,  Rad'ieule,  n.  [Lat.  radicula ,  diinin.  of 
radix.]  (Bot.)  That  part  of  the  seed  of  a  plant  which 
upon  vegetation  becomes  the  root;  the  stem  of  the 
embryo. 

Rad'icle  The'ory.  ( Chem .)  The  theory  of  compound 
radicles  in  organic  chemistry,  first  proposed  by  Liebig,  j 
may  be  best  illustrated  and  explained  by  considering 
the  composition  of  the  alcohols.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  vinic  alcohol,  C4H0O2,  Liebig  assumed  that  it 
was  a  derivative  of  a  radicle  C4II5.  which  he  named  ethyl. 
In  like  manner,  he  considered  ether,  C4II&0,  also  to  he 
derived  from  the  same  radicle.  Upon  t his  theory, 
which,  so  soon  as  it  was  started,  received  the  fullest 
confirmation  from  thousands  of  experimenters,  the 
compound  group  ethyl,  C4II6,  performed  a  similar  func¬ 
tion  to  potassium,  silver,  or  any  of  the  other  elements. 
Taking  potassium  as  an  example,  the  compounds  of  the 
two  radicles  would  run  as  follows: 


Potassium,  oxide  of . KO  Ethyl,  oxide  of . (C4TT6)0 

Chloride  of.  . KC1  Chloride  of. . (C4II6)CI 

Iodide  of . KI  Iodide  of . (C4II6)I 

Sulphide  of . KS  Sulphide  of.'. . (C4II&)S 

Iiydratedoxideof.KO.no  Hydrated  oxide  of, 

. (C4HS)0.H0 

The  theory  was  at  first  strongly  objected  to  by  many 
eminent  chemists,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  assumed 
radicles  being  hypothetical ;  but  as  experiment  went 
on,  first  one  and  then  another  of  these  radicles  were 
isolated,  until  at  last  a  very  respectable  list  was  sliow’n. 
Similarly,  the  theory  was  extended  to  the  organic  acids, 
acetic  acid  having  been  shown  to  be  a  hydrated  oxide 
of  the  radicle,  thus  assimilating  them  to  the  inorganic 
acids,  as  shown  below : 

Formic  acid,  HOvCoIIKL,  or  hvdrated  teroxide  of  formyl. 
(CoH). 

Acetic  acid,  H0(C4H3)03,  or  hydrated  teroxide  of  acetyl. 
Sulphuric  acid,  HO.SOa,  is  hydrated  teroxide  of  sulphur. 
Ra'diolfte,  n.  [Lat.  radius,  ray,  and  Gr.  lilhos,  stone.] 
(Zodl.)  A  genus  of  fossil  shells,  the  inferior  valve  of 
which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  reversed  cone,  the  superior 
valve  being  convex.  —  Brande. 

(Min.)  A  variety  of  natrolite. 

Rail  iotn'eter.  n.  See  page  2111. 

Eta'dious.  a.  Consisting  of  rays,  as  of  light,  (r.) 
Rad'isEi.  n.  [A.  S.  rsedic;  Lat.  radix.]  (Bot.)  See 
Raphanus. 

Ra  dius,  n.;  Eng.pL  Radiuses;  Lat.  p/.  Radii.  [Lat. : 
Gr.  rabdns,  from  rasso  ;  Sans,  radh ,  to  smite.]  (Geom.) 
The  semi-diameter  of  a  circle,  or  a  right  line  drawn 
from  the  centre  to  the  line  of  circumference. 

(Anat.)  A  bone  of  the  fore-arm,  which  accompanies 
the  ulna  from  the  elbow'  to  the  waist. 

(Fortif.)  A  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  poly¬ 
gon  to  the  extremity  of  the  exterior  side  —  in  other 
words,  an  oblique  radius  ;  a  line  drawn  from  the  same 


centre  perpendicular  to  the  exterior  side;  —  or,  right 
radius. 

(Bot.)  The  ray  of  a  compound  radiate  flower. 

Radius  of  curvature.  (Geom.)  See  Curvature. 

Ra  dins-rods.  n. p\.  (Mach.)  The  guiding-rods  in  a 
parallel  motion  joined  to  the  connecting-links,  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  vibratory  motion  communicated  bv  the  beam, 
by  guiding  the  links  so  that  there  is  no  point. 

Ra'di  ns-vec'tor,  n.  [Lat  radius,  and  rector,  a  bearer.] 
(Geom.)  The  line  joining  a  fixed  point  or  pole  to  any 
other  point  in  space.  The  length  of  the  radius^vector  is 
one  of  the  polar  coordinates  of  the  point. 

(Astron.)  The  imaginary  line  joining  the  centre  of 
the  sun  and  the  centre  of  a  planet  or  a  comet,  or  the 
centre  of  a  planet  and  that  of  its  satellite.  —  Somerville. 

Ra  dix,  n.  [Lat.;  Gr.  radix,  root.]  A  root. 

(Philol.)  A  primitive  word  from  which  springs  other' 
words ;  a  radical ;  an  etymon. 
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(Bot.)  The  root  of  a  plant. 

(Math.)  The  fundamental  member  of  any  syitem  ,  a 
base;  —  thus  10  is  the  radix  of  the  decimal  system  of 
numeration. 

Rad'nor,  an  Inland  co.  of  England,  in  S.  Wales,  having 
N.  the  cos.  of  Montgomery  and  Salop,  E.  Hereford, 
S.  Brecknock,  and  W.  Cardigan  ;  area,  426  sq.  in.  The 
surface  is  mountainous,  except  in  the  8.K.,  which  is  level 
und  fertile.  Rivers.  Wye,  Itlion.  Elan,  Teme,  and  Lug. 
Chief  towns.  Presteign,  New  Radnor,  and  Knighton. 
Pop.  25,500. 

Radnor,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Peoria  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

Radnor,  in  O/mo,  a  post-township  of  Delaware  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Radnor,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-township  of  Delaware 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Radon  .  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  on  the  Radomka, 
56  m.  S.S.E.  of  Warsaw;  pop.  10,281. 

Kad'zivil  ,  or  Kadziwill.  the  name  of  an  ancient  Polish 
family  of  Lithuania,  which  commenced  to  figure  in  history 
in  the  14th  century.  Nicholas  Radzivil.  the  first  of  the 
name,  was  created  by  Jagellon,  grand-duke  of  Lithuania, 
palatine  of  Wilua.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  descend¬ 
ants  were,  —  Nicholas,  palatine  of  Wilna  and  governor 
of  Livonia,  under  Sigismund  Augustus,  king  of  Poland. 
He  signalized  himself  by  bis  valor  against  the  Teutonic 
order  in  1557,  and  against  the  Russians,  whom,  in  1565, 
he  completely  defeated.  He  abjured  the  Catholic  for 
the  Protestant  religion,  which  he  propagated  zealously, 
ami  at  his  own  expense  produced  a  Polish  translation 
of  the  Bible,  which  was  condemned  at  Rome.  B.  about 
1500;  d.  1567.  II is  descendants  reverted  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  —  Charles  Radzivil.  palatine  of  Wilna, 
distinguished  himself  by  liis  opposition  to  the  Russians, 
and  was  the  great  rival  of  the  powerful  Czarloryski 
family.  Nominated,  in  1762,  governor  of  Lithuania,  by 
Augustus  III.,  king  of  Poland,  he  energetically  com¬ 
bated  Russian  influence;  but,  not  succeeding  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  dismemberment  of  bis  native  country,  bo 
went  into  exile,  but  returned  to  Poland  shortly  before 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1790. 

Raft',  n.  A  confused  heap  :  a  jumble  ;  as,  a  raff  of  errors. 
(Barrow.) — Rags;  refuse. 

Raffler,  n.  One  engaged  in  a  raffle;  the  promoter  of 
a  raffle. 

RaTfiKh,  a.  Low  ;  vulgar  :  slangy  ;  as,  a  raffish  fellow. 

Rattle.  (raft,)  n.  [Fr.  rajle.\  A  game  of  chance  or  lot¬ 
tery,  in  which  the  winner  sweeps  all  the  stakes  away. 

— v.n.  [Fr.  rujler  ;  Icel.  hrajla,  to  sweep  with  the  hand; 
Ger.  raffin.]  To  cast  dice  for  a  prize,  in  which  each 
person  concerned  in  the  game  lays  down  a  stake,  or 
hazards  a  part  of  the  value,  while  the  w  inner  sweeps  all 
the  stakes  away  ;  as,  to  raffle  for  a  watch. 

Raffle-nel,  n.  A  sort  of  fishing-net. 

Raffaerio  Sanzio.  See  Raphael. 

KafBlesia'cea*.  n  pi.  (Bot.)  A  small  order  of  plants, 
class  Rhizngens.  Diag.  Stemless  and  etalklesw ;  flowers 
5-parted,  seRsile  on  the  branches  of  trees,  solitary,  with 
anthers  opening  by  pores,  and  innumerable  ovules 
growing  over  parietal  placenta?.  —  They  are  parasitic 
plants,  which  consist  merely  of  a  flower,  and  are  natives 
partly  of  the  Indian  Islands  and  partly  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  plants  of  the  typical  genus  Raffesia  have 
neither  stalk  nor  leaves,  but  are  mere  flowers  seated 
upon  the  roots  of  species  of  Cissus.  making  their  ap¬ 
pearance  at  first  as  a  hemispherical  swelling  of  the 


Fig.  2206.  —  raffj.esia  arnoldi. 

bark  of  the  root,  and,  after  the  bark  has  broken,  rising 
up  in  the  form  of  a  head  of  cabbage,  while  the  perianth 
is  covered  with  imbricated  bractea*,  which  are  more 
or  less  recurved  after  it  has  opened.  The  largest  and 
first-discovered  species,  R.  Arnoldi,  was  discovered  in 
1818  in  Sumatra,  by  Dr.  Arnold,  and  was  sent  to  the 
eminent  botanist,  Robert  Brown,  by  Sir  Thomas  Stam¬ 
ford  Raffles,  the  British  governor  of  Sumatra.  It* 
flower  measures  fully  three  feet  in  diameter,  is  capable 
of  containing  almost  two  gallons  of  fluid,  sometimes 
weighs  ten  pounds,  and  is  the  largest  of  all  knowu 
flowers. 

Ratt~-mercliant,  n.  A  local  Anglicism  for  a  lumber- 
dealer. 

Raft.  n.  [Dan.]  An  assemblage  oflogs,  boards,  planks, 
or  pieces  of  timber,  fastened  together  horizontally  and 
floated  down  a  stream  ;  a  float. 

— v.  a.  To  carry  on,  or  in,  a  raft. 

Raft-bridg-e,  n.  A  bridge  supported  on  rafts. 

RafVer,  n.  [A.  S.  rsefter ;  Ger.  raff,  ra fen  ]  A  beam; 
&  log  ;  especially,  a  roof-timber.  See  Roof. 
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Itaft'er,  v.  a.  To  form  into  rafters;  to  famish  with 
rafters,  as  a  building. 

(Agric.)  In  England,  to  ridge  a  furrow. 

Ratting,  n.  Act  or  business  of  floating  a  raft,  or  rafts. 

Rafts  instil,  tt./  pi.  Raftsmen.  One  who  manages  or 
steers  a  raft. 

Riift'y,  n.  Damp;  musty;  fusty  ;  mouldy.  (Eng.  Prov.) 

ltu^\  n.  |  A.  S.  hracodt  ragged.]  Any  piece  of  cloth  torn, 
or  rent  from  the  rest ;  a  tattered  cloth,  torn  or  worn  till 
its  texture  is  destroyed  ;  a  shred  ;  a  tatter ; —  hence,  a 
bit;  a  patch  ;  a  fragment ;  as,  he  has  not  a  rag  of  gen¬ 
erosity  in  his  nature. 

—pi-  Hence,  worn-out  garments;  mean  dress  or  attire. 

{Geol.)  A  stone  of  coarse  texture;  applied  indiffer¬ 
ently  to  aqueous  and  igneous  rocks. — Ansted. 

—v.  a.  To  scold  ;  to  rail  at ;  to  rate ;  to  revile.  (Used  as 
an  English  provincialism.) 

Itaji'u  basil,  lta^'a brash,  n.  A  vagrant ;  an  idle, 
ragged  person. 

Ra^'aiiiiiflin,  n.  [Eng.  rag ,  and  Prov.  Ger.  muffen,  to 
smell  fusty.]  A  paltry,  mean  fellow;  a  low,  degraded 
wretch. 

Has*  anil  Fuin'isli,  n.  A  slang  appellation  given  to 
the  Junior  United  Service  Club,  London,  in  burlesque 
allusion  to  the  brilliant  uniforms  of  its  habitues,  and 
the  excellence  of  its  cellar  and  cuisine;  —  abbreviated, 
simply  the  Rag. 

RuU'  -  halt,  n.  An  iron  pin  with  a  barbed  shank. 

n.  Triturated  particles  of  lags,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  papier-mache. 

Ra“«»,  (raj,)  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  rabbio;  Lnt.  rabies ,  from  rabn , 
to  rave.)  Extreme  violence  of  excitement;  vehemence 
of  passion  or  emotion. 

— Particularly,  anger;  fury;  violent  wrath  accompanied 
with  furious  words,  gestures,  or  agitation;  vehement 
choler ;  as,  he  flew  into  a  rage. 

— Vehemence  or  violent  exacerbation  of  anything  pain¬ 
ful  or  injurious  ;  uncontrollable  violence  or  fury. 

“  On  me  let  Death  wreak  all  his  rage."  —  Milton. 

— Enthusiasm;  prestige;  extreme  passion  or  eagerness 
directed  to  some  object;  that  which  is  sought  after 
as  a  novelty  ;  as,  her  beauty  became  the  rage  among 
men. 

— 1».  n.  To  bo  exasperated  to  fury;  to  be  overpowered  with  ■ 
anger;  to  he  violently  moved  with  passion  ;  as,  ho  raged  j 
like  a  madman. 

— To  he  violently  driven  or  agitated  ;  to  act  or  move  with 
violence  or  tumultouous  action ;  to  lie  driven  with  impet¬ 
uosity  ;  as,  the  raging  sea. 

—To  ravage;  to  exercise  fury  without  restraint,  or 
with  fatal  effect;  as,  the  yellow-fever  raged  in  New 
Orleans. 

Rag;- lair.  n.  In  London,  a  market  for  old  clothes, 
rags,  and  the  like;  —  applied  to  a  locality iu  the  Jewish 
quarter  of  the  city. 

Rag'getl,  a.  [  From  rag.]  Rent  or  worn  into  shreds  or 
tatters,  or  till  its  texture  is  broken  ;  as,  a  ragged  coat, 
— Uneven  ;  broken  with  rough  edges. —  Having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  broken  or  torn. — Jagged;  rough 
with  sharp,  projecting,  or  irregular  points.—  Dissonant ; 
harsh  in  sound,  (b.)  —  Dressed  in  rags  ;  wearing  clothes 
in  shreds  and  tatters;  as,  a  ragged  beggar.  —  Rough 
rugged. 

“  Wliat  shepherd  owns  those  ragged  sheep  ?  ”  — Dryden . 

Ragged-  school,  in  England,  a  free  school  for  poor 
children,  city  arahs,  &e.,  where  they  are  taught,  and  in 
part  clothed  and  fed;  —  so  called,  at  first,  because  they 
came  in  their  common  clothing. 

Rag  gedly,  ado.  In  a  ragged  or  tattered  condition. 

Ra;j'j? imI  Mountain,  in  N-w  Htmpshire,  a  ridge 
dividing  Merrimack  and  Grafton  cos. ;  height,  nbt.  2,000  ft. 

Raar'lfcHness,  tl.  State  of  being  ragged,  or  dressed  in 
tattered  clothes. 

— State  of  being  rough  or  broken  irregularly;  as,  the  rag¬ 
gedness  of  a  precipice. 

Rajg'iiigTy,  adv.  With  vehement  fury  or  violent  im¬ 
petuosity. 

lta;  laa.  n.  [Galled  from  Lord  Raglan,  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  British  army  in  the  Crimean  war.]  A  loose 
overcoat  with  large  sleeves. 

Rag'lau,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Harrison  co. ;  pop.  314. 

Uag  Ian.  Fitzroy  Somerset,  Lord,  a  British  fl  Jd-mar- 
shtl,  u.  1788.  was  the  son  of  the  5th  Duke  of  Beaufort. 
He  joined  the  4th  Light  Dragoons  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
went  with  the  troops  to  Portugal,  and  fought  in  all  the 
great  Peninsular  battles,  winning  the  notice  and  strong 
regard  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  made  him  first 
his  aide-de-camp,  and  then  his  military  secretary  —  a 
singular  honor  for  a  man  under  two-and-twenty.  At 
Waterloo  In*  lost  his  right  arm.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  R.  was  appointed  Master-General 
of  the  Ordnance,  and,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between 
France,  England,  and  Russia,  he  was  selected  to  take  the 
command  of  the  forces  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Crimea, 
commanded  at  the  battles  of  the  Alma,  Balaclava,  and 
Inkerm  mil,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal, 
and  during  the  protracted  siege  of  Sebastopol  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  in  a  severe  climate,  and 
surrounded  by  difficulties,  maintained  a  calmness,  dig¬ 
nity,  and  fortitude,  which  nothing  could  surpass.  Grief 
at  the  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Malakoff  and  the 
Redan  upon  the  fatal  18th  of  June,  and  the  loss  of  life 
w  hich  it  entailed,  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  he  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  an  attack  of  diarrhoea,  June  28,  1855. 

Rag  land,  or  Rvolan,  the  name  of  a  magnificent 
baronial  ca*«tle  in  the  co.  of  Monmouth,  Eng,  now  iu 
ruins,  and  memorable  for  the  long  and  desperate  siege 


a  descendant  of  the  marquis,  took  his  title  from  this 
place. 


Fig.  2207.  — Ragland  castle,  (from  a  photograph.) 
Rag'man,  n. ;  pi.  Rvgmex.  A  dealer  in  rags. 

Ra'$»o,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  lying  S.  of 
Branco,  in  the  Atlantic. 

Ra^onit,  ( ra-goo ',)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  re.  again,  and  gustns. 
a  tasting.]  (Cookery.)  A  sauce,  seasoning,  or  relish  for 
exciting  a  languid  appetite  ;  or,  a  high  seasoned  dish,  or 
plat,  prepared  with  fish,  flesh,  vegetable*,  and  the  like, 
stewed  with  spices  and  other  condiments;  a  stew 
hash  ;  an  olla-podrida. 

Rag- tiled',  a.  {Her.)  Applied  to  an  ordinary  whose 
boundary  lines  are  furnished  with 
serrated  projections. 

Rnsgusa,  Auguste  Frederic  Louis 
VlF.SSE  DE  MaRMONT,  DUKE  OF,  ( M - 
goo'sa.)  a  marshal  of  France,  B.  at 
Chatillon  sur  Seine,  1774.  He  entered 
the  army  at-an  early  age,  and  at¬ 
tracted,  at  Toulon,  the  favorable 
notice  of  Bonaparte,  who  made  him 
his  aide-de-camp.  He  accompanied 
that  general  to  Italy  in  1790,  and 
fought  in  almost  every  subsequent 
engagement,  winning  high  honor  for  his  great  skill, 
bravery,  and  readiness  of  resource,  till,  at  length,  lie  was 
selected  by  Bonaparte  to  carry  to  Paris  the  twenty-two 
colors  captured  from  the  enemy.  In  the  Egyptian  cam 
paign  he  was  a  general  of  brigade,  and,  in  1799,  lie  was 
one  of  tbe  officers  that  accompanied  Bonaparte  in  his 
perilous  flight  from  Egypt.  Between  the  years  1805- 
1814  he  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuously  skilful  and 
courageous  of  all  Napoleon’s  subordinates.  At  Ulm, 
during  the  conquest  of  the  province  of  Styria;  at  Wa- 
grain;  as  the  successor  to  Massena  in  Portugal ;  and  at 
Bautzen,  Dresden,  and  Leipsic,  he  bore  a  distinguished 
♦  part.  Against  an  allied  force  of  Austrians,  Russians,  and 
Prussians,  numerically  four  times  greater  than  his  own, 
ho  obstinately  defended  Paris,  in  1814.  But  when  the 
enemy’s  artillery  began  to  sweep  the  city  from  the 
heights  of  Montmartre,  ho  received  instructions  from 
Joseph  Bonaparte  which  permitted  him  to  evacuate  the 
French  capital.  He  then  went  over  to  the  allies  with 
his  entire  force,  thus  deserting  the  cause  of  the  Emperor 
forever.  He  was  subsequently  employed  by  Louis  XVIII. 
and  Charles  X.,  the  latter  of  whom  commanded  him  to 
repress  the  revolt  of  1830;  he  was,  however,  defeated  by 
the  people,  and  became  an  object  of  odium  with  his 
countrymen.  His  name  was  struck  off  the  rolls  of  the 
French  army,  and  he  was  banished  from  his  native 
country.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  away  from 
France,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  composition  of 
some  excellent  treatises  upon  military  science.  Ilis 
Memoirs  appeared  at  Paris  in  1856.  D.  at  Venice,  1852. 
Ragusa,  a  fortified  seaport-town  of  Austria,  in  Dalma¬ 
tia,  formerly  an  independent  republic,  on  a  peninsula  in 
the  Adriatic,  38  m.  W.N.W.  of  Cattaro;  Lat.  42°  38' 9" 
N.,  Lon.  18°  7'  E.  Manuf.  Silk,  leather,  tobacco,  and 
wine.  R.,  said  to  he  founded  in  656,  by  refugees  from 
old  Ragusa,  the  anc.  Epidaurus,  became  independent  in 
1414.  It  was  seized  by  Napoleon  in  1806,  and  came  into 
the  possession  of  Austria  iu  1814.  Pop.  9.000. 

ItaU'ii  Na.  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  tbe  Val  di  Noto,  on  the 
Ragusa,  3  m.  from  Modica.  Manu  f.  Woollens  and  silks. 
In  its  vicinity,  vines,  olives,  and  other  fruit  are  pro¬ 
duced.  It  is  noted,  also,  for  its  breed  of  horses  and 
nudes.  Prp.  17,000. 

it  sustained  in  the  Civil  War,  when  it  was  defended  by  I  Rag'-wlieel,  n.  {Mech.)  Same  as  Sprocket-wheel,  q.  v. 
its  owner,  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  against  the  forces  Rag  -work,  n.  A  kind  of  rubble-work  formed  of  rag- 
of  the  Parliament.  The  subject  of  the  preceding  article,  |  stones. 
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Rag'-wort,  n.  {Rot.)  See  Senecio. 

Kailfe<luii|M»rc%  ( rad-un-por\ )  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
prov.  of  Guzeiat,  150  in.  N.W.  of  Baroda;  Lat.  24°  N., 
Lon.  71°  45'  E.  Manuf.  Woollen  cloth.  Pop.  15,000. 
ltaliniaiilo,  (ra-ma-ne',)  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  prov. 
of  Bahuri,  at  the  junction  of  the  Nile  aud  the  Alexan¬ 
dria  Canal,  25  in.  S.S.E.  of  Rosetta. 

Ralioou  ,  a  town  of  llindostau,  prov.  of  Lahore,  12  ni. 

N.E.  of  Loodiauah.  Manuf.  Cotton  goods. 

Rail  way,  iu  .Jersey,  a  small  river  flowing  into 
Staten  Island  Sound  between  Union  and  Middlesex  cos. 
—  A  post-village  of  Union  co.,nl>t.  10  m.  S.S.W.  of  Newark. 
Jt  contains  several  extensive  manufactories,  and  is  a 
place  of  much  business  activity.  p<,p.  (1870)  6,258. 
Raiatoa,  (ri-a-ta'o,)  one  of  the  Society  Islands,  in  the 
Pacific,  130  m.  N.W.  of  Tahiti ;  Lat.  16°  50'  S.,  Lon.  151° 
24'  W.  It  is  40  in.  in  circumference,  and  its  surface  is 
mountainous.  Prod.  Arrowroot  and  cocoa-nuts. 
Raid,  (rad,)  n.  [A.  S.  rdd ,  a  riding;  Ger.  ritt  ]  A  foray; 
a  hostile  or  predatory  incursion ;  —  specifically,  an  in¬ 
road  made  by  mounted  men,  with  intent  to  pillage  or 
ravage;  a  sudden  and  rapid  invasion  by  a  force  of  cav¬ 
alry  ;  as,  “  the  moonlight  raid."  —  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Rai'itlu*,  n.  pi.  (Zi.ol )  The  Ray  or  Skate  family,  order 
Plugistomi ,  comprising  fishes  with  the  body  very  much 
flattened,  the  mouth,  nostrils,  and  branchial  openings 
below,  and  tbe  dorsals,  when  present,  upon  the  tail. 
The  eggs  are  brown,  coriaceous,  and  rectangular,  with 
the  angles  extended  into  points.  Members  of  this  fam¬ 
ily  are  found  in  all  seas,  and  more  than  a  hundred  spe¬ 
cies  are  known,  from  two  to  six  feet  or  more  in  length. 

Tenney. 

Rail,  (rul.)  n.  [A  S.  hrorgel.  a  covering;  Ger.  ritgel.] 
That  which  serves  as  a  fence  or  palisade  ;  a  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber,  or  of  iron  or  other  metal,  extending  from  one  post 
or  support  to  another,  as  in  fences,  balustrades,  stair¬ 
cases,  &c.  —  The  horizontal  part  in  any  piece  of  framing 
or  panelling.  Thus,  in  a  door,  the  horizontal  pieces  be¬ 
tween  which  the  panels  lie  are  called  rails,  w  hile  the 
vertical  pieces,  between  which  the  panels  are  inserted, 
are  called  styles. 

— A  woman’s  upper  garment;  —  retained  in  the  word 
night-rail,  sometimes  used  for  night-dress. 

{Railroad  Eng.)  A  bar  of  iron,  forming  the  upper  part 
of  the  superstructure  on  which  the  wheels  of  vehicles 
roll.  It  is  shaped  with  reference  to  vertical  strength, 
and  is  held  in  place  l»y  chairs,  splices,  Ac.  —  Wrbsbr. 

— pi.  (Naut.)  The  moulding  ornaments  in  the  topside, 
likewise  in  the  head  and  stern  of  a  ship.  —  A  narrow 
plank  nailed  for  security  on  a  ship's  upper  works. 

By  rail,  by  railroad  or  railway  ;  as,  to  travel  by  rail. 
— [Fr.  rCilt;  Ger.  ralle.]  {ZoGL)  See  Rallidjs. 

— v.  a.  To  enclose  with  rails;  as,  to  rail  a  staircase. 

— r.  n.  [Fr.  railler,  frequent,  from  lire,  Lat.  video,  to 
laugh.]  To  make  persons  or  things  the  objects  of  re¬ 
proach  or  ridicule;  to  scoff ;  to  use  insolent  and  reviling 
language;  to  censure  iu  opprobrious  terms ;  —  preceding 
at  or  against. 

“  Why  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  understand  ?  ”  —  Pryden. 
Rail- car,  n.  A  railroad  car. 

Rail'er,  n.  One  who  rails;  a  scoffer;  a  reviler;  one 
who  insults,  censures,  or  reproaches  with  opprobrious 
language 

“  Cease,  rude  Boreas,  blustering  railer."  —  Dibdin. 
RaiI'-f<‘ii<*o,  n.  A  fence  composed  of  wooden  rails. 
Rail'-guartls,  (yards.)  n.  pi.  (Mach.)  In  locomotive 
engines,  strong  iron  rods  reaching  down  within  about 
two  inches  of  the  rails,  to  catch  and  throw  to  one  side 
any  obstruction  which  may  be  on  the  rails.  (In  the  U. 
States,  often  termed  cow-catcher.) 

Rail  ing,  Uttering  reproach ;  insulting. 

— n.  Reproachful,  censorious,  or  insolent  language. —  A 
series  of  rails;  a  fence;  a  baluster.  —  Rails  in  gen¬ 
eral,  or  the  materials  for  their  construction. 
Rail'injgly,  adv.  With  scoffing,  reproachful,  or  inso¬ 
lent  language. 

Raal'-joint.  n.  A  splice  connecting  the  adjacent  ends 
of  rails,  in  distinction  from  a  chair,  which  is  merely  a 
seat. —  Webster. 

Raillery,  (rdl'ler-y,)  n.  [Fr.  raillerie ,  from  railler.] 
Light  ridicule  or  satire;  satirical  merriment;  banter; 
jesting  language;  persiflage;  sarcastic  pleasantry; 
chaff ;  as,  to  treat  ft  serious  subject  with  raillery. 

Rai  1 1  eu  i%  (rul'ydr,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  banterer;  apersifleur; 

a  jester;  one  who  uses  raillery,  (r.) 

Railroad,  n.  {Civil  Engin.)  A  road  constructed  of 
tracks  of  iron,  called  rails,  on  which  roll  the  wheels  of 
carriages  drawn  either  by  horses  or  by  steam-engines, 
and  to  which  they  are  confined  by  ledges  or  Jlanges 
raised  on  the  tires  of  the  wheels.  The  requirements  of 
the  coal  traffic  in  Northumberland,  Eng.,  gave  the  first 
origin  to  railroads.  As  early  as  1676,  coals  were  con¬ 
veyed  from  the  mines  to  the  river,  near  Newcastie-upon- 
Tyne,  “  by  laying  rails  of  timber  exactly  straight  and 
parallel;  and  bulky  carts  were  made,  with  four  rollers 
fitting  those  rails,  whereby  the  carriage  was  made  so 
easy  that  one  horse  could  draw  four  or  five  chaldrons 
of  coal.”  The  rapid  wear  of  the  timber  led  to  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  cast-iron  rails,  to  replace  the  wooden  ones,  and 
being  limited  in  length,  they  were  formed  with  a  con¬ 
tinuous  flange  or  ledge  on  their  inner  edge,  to  keep  the 
w  heels  on  the  track.  These  roads  were  called  tram-roads, 
or  tram-ways.  The  leading  objection  to  this  system  was 
that  the  rail  was  liable  to  be  covered  with  dust  or  gravel. 
In  order  to  obviate  these  disadvantages,  in  1789,  Jessop 
laid  down  at  Loughborough  cast-iron  edge-rails,  from 
which  the  guiding-edges  were  removed  and  applied 
round  the  edges  of  the  w  heels,  forming  flanges,  the  rails 
being  elevated  sufficiently  to  allow  the  descending  flange 
to  clear  the  ground.  This  system  of  rails  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  that  was  laid  on  cast-iron  chairs,  and  on 
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sleepers.  In  18*20,  Birkenshaw  patented  the  Jith  bdly 
rail,  and  thus  substituted  wrt*u^bt-irun  raib  for  cast 
rails.  This  form  of  rails  advanced  in  public  estimation, 
and  was  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Liverpwl 
and  Manchester  Kail  way,  which  was  opened  in  1829.  In 
1S14.  Geo.  Stephenson  constructed,  for  the  Killingworth 
Colliery,  in  Northumberland,  a  steam-engine  bearing  2 
cylinders,  seated  on  a  boiler  mounted  on  wheels,  and  im¬ 
mediately  above  the  axles  of  those  wheels,  which  lc»re 
cranks  connected  with  the  piston-heads  of  the  cylinders, 
and  were  made  to  revolve  in  unison  by  means  of  vaucao- 
son  chains  working  over  barrels  on  their  axis.  At  first, 
the  engines  m  vie  upon  Stephenson's  principles  were  not 
held  in  much  estimation,  and  a  considerable  time  elapsed 
belore  they  nme  into  general  use.  The  first  railroad 
openrd  for  conveying  passengers  v»«  the  Stock*  a  and1 
Burlington  raid  in  1  >25, and  this  was  worked  with  horse¬ 
power.  A  French  engineer,  M.  Seguiu.  in  1826  suc¬ 
cessfully  introduced  locomotives  upon  the  railways  from 
Roan  tie  to  St.  Etienne,  and  from  8t.  Etienne  to  Lyons. 
In  these  he  first  introduced  small  tubes  passing  from 
the  fire-box  to  the  chimney,  an  arrangement  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  increasing  the  evaporating  p»ower 
of  the  engine,  lie  also  increased  the  draught  of  the  fire 
by  means  of  a  ventilator,  an  effort  which  Robert  Ste¬ 
phenson  better  accomplished  in  1829  by  the  action  of 
steam.  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road  was  com¬ 
menced  in  182a,  and  the  intention  of  the  projectors  Wing 
to  run  the  carriages  upon  it  at  high  rates  of  sj*eed.  they 
offered  a  premium  for  the  best  engine  which  should  ful¬ 
fil  certain  conditions;  which  premium  was  won  in  1829 
by  the  Rocket  engine  of  Messrs.  Stephenson  L  Booth. 
The  next  year  steam-carriages  were  iu  regular  o{<emti  u 
upon  thU  road.  The  weight  of  the  *  Rocket  *'  was  only  4 
tons  5  cwt.;  it  had  four  wheels,  not  Coupled.  With  a 
gross  load  of  IT  tons  it  attained  an  average  -j-eed  of  14 
miles,  and  in  some  instances  a  speed  of  17  miles.  At  the 
present  time,  on  some  European  railroads,  there  are  lo¬ 
comotives  having  six  coupled  wheels,  and  weighing  not 
less  than  +5  tons !  —  In  the  United  States, and  before  the 
application  of  ?team  to  railway  purposes  was  established, 
a  horse-railroad  was  completed  in  1N27,  from  the  granite 
quarries  of  Quincy.  Mass.,  a  distance  of  3  miles.  t>>  the 
Neponset  River.  A  second  road  was  laid  out  in  Jaiinary, 
1827,  from  the  coal  mines  of  Mauch  Chunk.  Penna^  to 
the  Lehigh  Riv-r,  a  distance  of  9  miles,  and  with  various 
ramifications  the  whole  length  exceeded  13  m.  The  Del¬ 
aware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  in  1828,  constructed 
a  railroad  from  their  coal  mins  to  Hones-dale,  the  ter¬ 
minus  of  their  canal,  and  sent  a  commissioner  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  purpose  of  rail,  iron,  and  locomotives.  In 
the  spring  of  1823.  the*e  locom  otives  arrived  in  this 
country.  Of  the  succeeding  great  railway  enterprises, 
one  of  the  principal  was  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  line, 
commenced  in  1828,  and  originally  planned  f  »r  horse- 
cars  only,  but,  influenced  by  the  success  of  steam  loco¬ 
motives  in  England,  their  employment  was  adapted  on 
this  road  instead  of  horse-power.  Iu  August,  1n>».  the 
Hudson  and  Mohawk  Railroad,  from  Al.  any  to  Sche-( 
nectady,  was  commenced.  Several  similar  enterprises 
were  undertaken  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  region  in 
189».  and  in  the  legislative  session  of  1830-31,  no  fewer 
than  twelve  railroad  companies  were  incorporated.  In 
1830  the  Baltimore  and  Susqaehtnna  Railroad  com¬ 
mence*  j  operation?.  In  1832  as  many  is  67  lines  "fire*n 
ways  were  in  operation  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
alone,  and  iu  the  same  year  the  most  important  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  New  Jr-rsey  lines  were  commenced.  The 
Erie  Railroad,  commenced  in  1833.  reached  completion 
in  1861;  and  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  commenced  in 
1847.  was  opened  to  circulate  n  in  185i  Railroads  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  had  made  great  progress  in  the  S.  States, 
while  in  the  N.W.  States,  similar  enterprises  achieved 
even  a  greater  development.  Of  the  latter  lines,  the  long¬ 
est  is  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  extending  a  distance 
of  456  miles.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  q.  r.»,  con¬ 
necting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  commenced  in 
1868,  was  opened  for  traffic  early  in  1*70.  Hie  following 
tabulation  exhibits  the  distribm.  -n  of  mileage  and  cc**t 
of  the  railroad  system  of  the  United  States  iu  1870: 


M  lct  of  R*  xd. 

Cost  of  rood 

Total.  |  Opm. 

A  equipment. 

Maine  . . . . 

New  Hampshire . - 

Vermont  - - — - 

Massachusetts. . 

Rhode  Island — . . . 

Connecticut — ..  — . . 

New  York . . 

New  Jersey  . — 

Pennsylvania. . 

Delaware  and  E.  Maryland 
Maryland  other  than  above 

W.  Virginia . .  — - 1 

Virginia. - - . 

N.  Carolina . . 

S.  Carolina. . — . 

Georgia . . . . 

Florida ......  — . . 

Alabama. _ _ _ 

Mississippi . — . . 

Louisiana — .. _ 

Texas . . . . . 

Arkansas  . . . . 

Tennessee _ _ _ _ _ 

Kentucky.. . . . . . 

Ohio  . . . 

Michigan . . 

Indiana. . . . 

Illinois  ...... _ ........... 


940-Tv*  672-07 

1  785*32  685-321 
653-09  613*00 
: .  * :  4. : 

121-47  1  2  47 

-:  ' 
0622 

1.023  65  989-05 
6.87SG6  5,014-45 
455  50  292-50 
;  730-02  49  . 

723  75  361*75 
2.049-11  1.482-94 
[L55297  1,129*67 
1.439-17  1.08997 
2,095  41  1,694-70 
613230  44020 
2,039-80  1.036*00 
90020  90020 
92830  41450 
*2.52925  57225 

897*00  8000 

1.876*53  1.435  53 
1.402-85  849-55 
4.61396  3.723-89 
2*29326  1.19**76 
5.33110  2977*10 
7486-48  4,70795 


$  21,03,110 
- 2642.630 
28.7 87,926 

5.132672 
’  17 

. 

74.602935 
300.55*'*.508 
8.773.637 
31.8*24  659; 

49.886.4S1 

29.505.425 

48.817 

36.875.552 

9.883,981 

36.421.163 

24.919.5*4 

17.3*5223 

17.006.000 

4210,000 

46.918.443 

33.511.746 

190.424.807 

48.793.41$ 

1*21.162301 

217,559.542 


Stout,  Ac. 

Miles  of  B^td. 

CM  of  rwwi 

TotaL  |  Open. 

4  im-lW 

Wisconsin  - - - 

Minnesota - - - - 

7  o- w>  1,490  69 

I.T-jD-W 

3.1;  ii-w-'-. 

44;*-'.*-'  44.*UJ 

|6.’7i5S,723 

- 

85.76-’  942 

26.450.O-FJ 

W yarning  Territory - ; 

560-01.1  560-00 

3^6i-7.*  M-r-i.o 

43^U>.000 

88^372.121 

L6ul*50  VAP-oQ 
35tcw  1 50  «*J 

33.62JJ*0J 

6,000,000 

Utah  Territory- . 

Nevada.  - . . . 

California . . 

Oregon. _ _ _ 

365-00  365-00“ 

39000  390-00 

2.337-60  51'r6i 

2.019-50  119-50 

18.000.00u 

ly-OjO.'MJ 

46.050,’  O) 
5.70J.OOO 

Total . 

" 

$2.211.. <1423  2 

The  annual  progress  of  railroad  building  since  1827, 
when  the  start  was  made  at  Quincy.  Mass.,  to  the  time 
of  the  ninth  U.  S.  census,  is  as  follows : 


Tear. 

Miles. 

Tear. 

MUct. 

Tear. 

Mae*. 

Tear. 

I  1 tun. 

'/■ 

3 

1839 

1,16» 

1850 

7.475 

1  61 

30,593 

18*29 

28 

1540 

2197 

1551 

'.5t9 

1862 

31.76.* 

1S30  i 

41 

1541 

3/;i9 

1852 

11,027 

1863 

32.471 

1S31  1 

54 

1>42 

3.-77 

1>53 

13.497 

1564 

33.3» 

1832 

151 

1543 

4.174 

1854 

15.072 

1565 

34.442 

1S30 ! 

576 

1544 

4.311 

i  1  55 

172598 

1806 

1S34  | 

76_‘ 

1545 

4.522 

1856 

19—51 

13.m 

36.5.6 

1835  ! 

918 

1546 

4.570 

1  57 

.26  2:. 

1868 

35.322 

1^06 

1,012 

1S47 

5.336 

1555 

18© 

423272 

1S77 

1.431 

1848 

;.,6'2 

1N50 

26,755 

1570 

48,560 

1838 

1.84J  ] 

1-49 

t%350 

1  V6»J 

2- .771 

1877 

77.470 

The  value  of  City  passenger  railways  not  included  in  the 
above  is  fully  recognized.  Boston.  New  York  Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  and  other  large  cities  of  the 
country,  count  their  street  tracks  by  hundreds  of  miles. 
The  second  track,  with  which  in<«st  of  the  leading  lines 
are  ?•  up  plied  .and  the  ridings  and  turnouts  ••nal.  tbr  lines, 
we  have  not  included.  These  are  estimated  at 25 percent, 
of  the  length  of  road,  and  are  constantly  added  to.  Add¬ 
ing  these  supplementary  tracks  to  the  tabulate*!  mileage, 
we  find  that  the  total  length  of  equivalent  single  track 
in  use  is  about  flO.OUO.  and  if  we  add  to  this  the  equiva¬ 
lent  f.*r  the  city  pa-senger  tracks,  to  nearly  65/MI 
miles.  Nr w  England  has  4,01X1  miles  of  them  :  the  Pa¬ 
cific  States.  9>a»  ;  Western  States.  17,00u:  M:  idle  States, 
10.*_M.',  and  the  Southern  and  Gulf  States.  11,U00  miles. 

mg*  of  the  World.  The  following  exhibits 
the  lengths  of  railways  in  the  World,  Jan..  18S7  : — 1 . 
rope:  Germany.  27.956  kilometres  1  Eng.  mile  equals 
l*609t«3  kiloui.  ;  Austro-Hunganr.  17.36*8:  Belgium, 
3,499;  Denmark.  1.26-':  Spain,  5.796:  France.  21.596; 
Great  Britain.  26.870;  Greece.  12;  Italy.  7.68-';  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  1.894  :  Portugal.  954 ;  Roumania,  1223  :  Russia, 
19,550 :  Sweden  and  Norway,  4.466:  Switzerland,  2,(W0; 
Turkey  in  Europe,  1.536:  total.  143.74'  kilom.  Asia: 
Caucasia.  1,004  kilom.:  Ceylon.  13*2:  British  India.  10,- 
443:  Japan,  61 :  Java.  261  ;  Turkey  in  Asia.  401 :  total. 
12302  kilom.  Africa :  Algeria  507  kilom. ;  Cape  of  Go*  <1 
Hope,  105 ;  Egypt.  1.523:  Maur.tius.  106;  Natal.-?;  Tu¬ 
nis,  60;  t*»tal.  2.304  kilom.  North  America:  Canada. 
6,6i.i9  kilom. :  C*  «ta  Rica.  47  ;  Cuba.  640:  United  States. 
119.824:  Honduras.  .*5  :  Jama:  a.  43:  Mexico.  607;  t*  tal, 
127.856  kilom.  S  -uth  America:  Bolivia, 96  kilom.:  Bra¬ 
zil.  1,338;  Chili.  9s»l  ;  Colombia.  106;  Argentine  Confed¬ 
eration.  1,584:  Peru,  1.549;  Paraguay.  72;  Uruguay, 
305:  Venezuela.  13:  t  tal.  6.054  k  l  >m.  Oceania:  West¬ 
ern  Australia.  65  k  1  m. :  S*  *uth  Australia.  316 ;  Victoria, 
9*16:  New  South  Wales.  652 :  Queensland,  424 :  Tasmania, 
73 :  New  Zealand.  3*4 :  total,  *2820  kilom.  Grand  total. 
12,195,'>94  kilometre*.  The  United  States  are  better 
supplied  with  railroads,  if  the  proportion  of  the  number 
of  miles  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  be  taken  as  the 
test,  than  any  other  nation,  the  apj<irent  exception  of 
th-  small  colony  of  Queensland,  in  Australia,  being  of 
little  importance.  We  have  876  inhabitants  to  each  mile 
of  track;  while  Great  Britain  has  2056 :  France,  3,7 G?: 
Belgium.  *2;«*1 ;  Prussia.  3.931 :  Switzerland,  2*14:  and 
Russia.  15.265.  In  proportion  to  the  area  in  sq.  m_  the 
U.  States  are  not  quite  so  well  supplied  as  the  whole  of 
Europe.  We  have  71  sq.  miles  of  land  for  each  mile  «>f 
railway:  Europe  has  but  64 1 4 :  and  of  the  particular 
conn  tries,  Great  Britain  has  8  6:  France.  21 :  Belgian  1. 
61:  Prussia.  23  5 ;  and  Knssia.  455.  Among  the  coun¬ 
tries  possessing  railroad  systems.  there  are  but  fiur  in 
the  world,  be-irie*  the  U.  States,  each  having  as  many 
miles  of  completed  railway  line*  as  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Great  Britain  has  14.247  mile*.  France.  9.934 : 
Prussia.  5.926.  >r.  including  all  North  Germany,  7237  : 
Austrian  Empire.  4.429:  State  of  Pennsylvania.  4259*. 
The  amount  of  capital  actuaJiv  invested  in  railroads  is 
reported  to  be : 

In  Great  Britain.  $2511.314.435  or  $176,269  per  mile. 


“  France.  .  L576g.64.892  -  158.714  ** 

“  Prussia, -  747.6^9.346  M  1*26.171  * 

*  Austria, -  327 •369.545  «  73.915  u 

“  Russia.  -  724,709/274  “  160233  -  “ 


The  average  cost  of  European  railways.  56.660  m.  in  all, 
was  v  132*76  per  mile.  Y*>t  rhe  total  reported  rent  of 
three  of  this  omntr.T  «»-  $2.  .11.914.212.  or  $55,360  per 
mile;  hat  the  rat  natlay  ot- *n  them  w**  certsinh  n**t 
more  than  thresef  .urths  of  that  sum.  Europe  ho  . >ne 
mile  oT_ railway  f.r  every  61 14  <q.  ra.  of  area,  atwi  for 
glliaj  SJH  of  population.  H-r  nations  have  pat 
.  .  .oiS. .  34.923 .  ,f  their  -04 ri:.  jnt*<  ro  !roa  is.  nr  *26.50  f*r 
capita:  hnt  they  mast  still  invest  $7.00.000. OX)  more, 
or  nearly  three  times  onr  national  debt,  before  the  aver¬ 
age  interest  of  every  person  in  them  sill  rearh  the 
$50.59  held  by  the  people  of  the  U.  States.  See  S L  F F  T 
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Pneumatic  or  Atmospheric  Railroad.  A  «pcciM 
railway,  in  which  the  propelling  poorer  is  the-  pressure 
of  the  ainK.*epb*rre  on  one  side  of  a  pist*  n  or  diaphragm, 
and  a  partial  vacuum  on  the  other  side.  During  the 
English  parliamentary  se^sfon  of  1'64.  a  scheme  wo* 
brought  forward  for  construe  ting  a  railway  on  this  sys¬ 
tem  under  the  whole  length  of  Oxford  street  and  ii*  l- 
horu.  London.  It  was  ridiculed  as  an  absurdity,  and 
the  bill  was  thrown  out;  but  the  engiueer,  Mr.  Ram¬ 
med,  to  show  the  practicability  of  the  plan.  ha»  sauce 
laud  down  a  section  of  railway  on  this  principle  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  is  about  MX;  yards 
loug.  A  brickwork  tunnel,  al— ut  10  feet  high  by  9  in 
width,  and  capable  of  admitting  the  largest  bruud-gsage 

.  carriage,  has  been  constructed,  with  a  single  line  of 
rails  laid  along  the  bottom.  The  tunnel  has  a  hinged 
valve  at  each  end.  The  route  is  purposely  laid  with  se¬ 
vere  curves  and  gradients,  to  test  the  principle  more  com¬ 
pletely.  A  small  stationary  steam-engine  works  a  fan, 
or  hollow  disc,  tifetiil  ter.  « Lich  is  so  arranged 

as  either  to  condense  or  to  rarefy  the  air  in  the  tunnel 
according  to  the  adjustment  of  certain  valve*.  In  the 
one  case,  air  rushes  in  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre  of  the  disc;  in  the  other,  it  rushes  out  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference,  there  being  an  open  chan¬ 
nel  from  the  centre  of  the  disc  to  the  tunnel.  A  long 
r»-*my  carriage,  like  an  omnibus,  adapted  for  36  pas¬ 
se  /ere,  travels  to  and  fro  in  the  tunnel.  Wing  55  wu  in 
one  direction  and  ruck'd  in  the  other-  Fixrd  behind 
the  carriage  is  a  frame-work  nearly  as  wide  and  high  as 
the  tunnel ;  and  a  fringe  of  bristles  round  the  edge  of 
this  framework  presses  like  a  brush  against  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  tunnel,  forming  a  sort  of  air-tight  piston-  The 
motion  is  steady  and  equable :  and  a  good  speed  is  at¬ 
tained  with  a  pressure  of  only  2j4  oz.  on  the  square 
inch.  In  this  country,  in  1*87.  a  lute*  of  sufficient  size 
lor  the  transit  of  passengers  was  erected  in  the  Arm.-ry 
building,  F'  .;rtren»h  street.  New  York.  It  was  operated 
by  3Ir.  A.  E.  Beach,  of  the  Scientific  American.  It  was 
worked  for  several  weeks  during  the  exhibition  of  the 
American  Institute.  The  car  carried  14  persons,  and 
about  1 00.000  visitors  enjoyed  the  atmospheric  ride. 
Tlns  is  believed  to  be  the  first  passenger  pneumatic  tube 
operated  in  this  country.  A  pneumatic  tunnel  under 
Broadway.  New  York,  similar  in  construction  to  the 
one  described  above,  was  begun  12  feet  under  Bn  ad- 
way.  in  New  York  city,  in  1869.  and  a  first  seeth  e.  8 
feet  in  diameter  and  nearly  300  feet  l*  *ng.  was  open  to 
ymnigrm  on  Feb. 27. 1870.  But  the  company  *  charter 
allows  them  onlj  to  use  a  tube  of  58  Inches,  and  this 
for  the  transmission  of  packas^s.  S*-e  PmiiTlc  Dis¬ 
patch.  p.  1942:  R  R.  mgval?.  Bl/ack  System  of.  p.  2119; 
Poor's  J/awa/ii  of  R.R.  of  XT.  1*77—8,  annual,  p.  2111. 

Rail  read,  in  Indiana.  &  twp.of  St»rk  co. 

Rail  way.  n.  The  term  which  in  England  corresponds 
to  the  American  railroad. 

Railway  plant.  In  England,  the  term  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  tools,  machinery,  locomotives,  cars,  trucks.  4c_, 
for  constructing  and  working  railways.  Called  in  the 
U.  Slates  rolling- stork.) 

Railway  slide,  a  turn-table. 

Raiment,  (rd'mcni.  n.  [Fr.  arrayment.]  Clothing 
in  general ;  garments:  vestments:  vesture:  attire. 

f  (ran.)  r.  n.  [A.  S.  rum,  repnan.  to  rai: 
rtynen  ;  allie*!  to  Gr.  raind.  to  sprinkle.]  To  run  duwr . 
flow,  or  fall  in  drops  from  the  clouds,  as  water  (used 
mostly  with  if  fi  r  a  nominative;  ;  os.  it  rains,  it  threat¬ 
ens  to  rain. — To  fall  or  drop  like  rain ;  as.  tears  rained 
from  her  eyes. 

— r.  a.  To  pour  or  shower  down  from  the  upper  regions, 
like  rain  front  the  clouds. 

**  It  rain  d  down  fortune,  show  ring  on  yocr  bead.**  —  iioo- 

— n.  [A.  S.  ray*,  regn.  rm.'  Water  running  down  or  fall  • 
ing  in  dr*>ps  from  the  sky;  the  descent  of  water  in 
dri^ps  from  the  atniosphere. 

i  Meteor -logy.,  When  the  air  can  do  longer  retain  the 
moisture  blended  with  its  particles,  the  water  descends 
in  drops  upon  the  earth,  purifying  the  atm* ■sphere, 
through  which  it  falls.  The  vapor  th<;*  c>  ndensed  is 
calbd  raiii.  The  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  U  derived 
from  the  evaporation  of  water,  partly  front  land,  but 
principally  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  O  ntinnal 
evaporation  goes  on  from  the  surface  ««f  the  lakes,  pas¬ 
tures.  coru-fields.  and  forests:  and  as  much  moisture 
will  lie  supplied  to  the  air  by  a  ploughed  field  as  b J  a 
sheet  of  water  of  equal  dimensions.  Through  this  sur¬ 
face-evaporation  the  air  l*ecomes  quite  damp;  but  in 
being  transported  to  a  warmer  situation  it  may  after¬ 
wards  become  dry.  This  is  the  case  with  a  sea-breeze 
in  summer.  When  it  touches  the  iliore.  it  is  odd  and 
moist;  but  as  it  proceeds  inland,  it  grows  mibier  and 
drier.  When  moisture  is  deposited  |.y  a  laaly  of  air  in 
minute  globules,  which  remain  sn-peaded  *»r  sul  side 
gTadnalb  in  the  air.  it  is  termed  a  ckmd  :  when  it  n.mpf 
n*<ir  ns.  and  hovers  on  hill-tope  and  hangs  in  valleys, 
it  is  called  a  mid  os  fop.  The  true  theory  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  rain  was  first  discovered  l*j  Dr.  James  Hut¬ 
ton.  of  Edinburgh,  in  1787.  Rain-water  or  melted  anow 
is  the  purest  of  all  natural  waters,  though,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  solvent  powers,  it  generally  contains  some 
extraneous  ingredient.  The  amount  of  rain  which  fells 
upon  the  earth  is  greatest  in  the  tropics,  and  decreases 
as  we  approach  the  poles.  The  quantity  of  rain  felling 
at  a  certain  place,  however,  is  considerably  influenced 
by  the  physical  features  of  the  locality.  On  account  of 
this  fact,  together  with  the  action  of  pre'  ailing  whids 
and  seasonal  peculiarities,  the  surface  of  the  globe  has 
been  divided  by  meteorologists  into  hyetogmphic  re¬ 
gions.  Thus  between  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capri¬ 
corn  there  is  a  zone  of  periodic  rains .  and  externa,  on 
either  side  zones  of  constant  precipitations.  Within  the 
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tropica,  also,  there  is  the  striking  peculiarity  of  dry  and 
rainy  seasons,  depending  on  the  position  of  the  sun  and 
the  direction  of  the  wind.  See  Supplement. 

Rain  l>ow,  n.  [Ger.  regenboge.n.)  (Meteor.)  Aluminous 
meteor  which  appears  in  the  clouds,  opposite  the  sun, 
when  they  are  resolved  into  rain.  It  consists  of  seven 
concentric  arcs,  presenting  successively  the  colors  of 
the  solar  spectrum.  Sometimes  only  a  single  bow  is 
perceived,  but  there  are  usually  two-  a  lower  one,  the 
colors  of  which  are  very  bright,  and  an  external  or 
secondary  one,  which  is  paler,  and  in  which  the  order 
of  the  colors  is  reversed.  In  the  interior  rainbow  the 
red  is  the  highest  color;  in  the  other  rainbow  the  violet 
is.  It  is  seldom  that  three  bow-s  arc  seen;  theoretically 
a  greater  number  may  exist,  but  their  colors  are  so 
feeble  that  they  are  not  perceptible.  The  phenomenon 
of  the  rainbow  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
white  light  of  the  sun  when  it  passes  into  the  drops,  and 
by  its  reflection  from  their  inside  face.  In  fact,  the  same 
phenomenon  is  w  itnessed  in  dew-drops  and  in  jets  of 
water;  in  short,  wherever  solar  light  passes  into  drops 
of  water  under  a  certain  angle.  The  appearance  and 
the  extent  of  the  rainbow  depend  on  the  position  of  the 
observer,  and  on  the  height  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon ; 
hence  only  some  of  the  rays  refracted  by  the  rain-drops, 
and  reflected  in  their  concavity  to  the  eye  of  the  spec¬ 
tator.  are  adapted  to  produce  the  phenomenon.  Those 
which  do  so  Hie  called  effective  rays.  To  explain  this, 
let  n  (Fig.  2209)  l»e  a  drop  of  water,  into  which  a  solar 
ray,  Sa.  penetrates.  At  the  point  of  incidence,  a,  part  of 
the  light  is  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid; 
another,  entering  it,  is  decomposed  and  traverses  the 
drop  in  the  direction  a  b.  Arrived  at  b ,  part  of  the  light 
emerges  from  the  rain-drop,  the  other  part  is  reflected 
from  the  concave  surface,  and  tends  to  emerge  at  g.  At 
this  point  the  light  is  again  partially  reflected,  the 
remainder  emerges  in  a  direction,  g  0,  which  forms  with 
the  incident  ray  S  a,  an  angle,  called  the  angle  of  devia¬ 
tion.  It  is  such  rays  as  <7  0,  proceeding  from  the  side 
next  the  observer,  which  produce  on  the  retina  the  sen¬ 
sation  of  colors,  provided  the  light  is  sufficiently  intense. 
As  the  different  colors  which  compose  white  light  are 
unequally  refrangible,  the  maximum  angle  of  deviation 
is  not  the  same  for  all.  For  red  rays  the  angle  of 
deviation  corresponding  to  the  active  rays  is  42°  2',  and 
for  violet  rays  it  is  40°  17'.  Hence,  for  all  drops  placed 
so  that  rays  proceeding  from  the  sun  to  the  drop  make, 
with  those  proceeding  from  the  drop  to  theeye.an  angle 
of  42°  2',  this  organ  will  receive  the  sensation  of  red 
light:  this  will  be  the  case  with  all  drops  situated  on 
the  circumference  of  the  base  of  a  cone,  the  summit  of 
which  is  the  spectator's  eye ;  the  axis  of  this  cone  is 


Fig.  2209.  —  rainbow. 


parallel  to  the  sun’s  rays,  and  the  angle  formed  by  the 
two  opposed  generating  lines  is  81°  4'.  This  explains 
the  formation  of  the  red  band  in  the  rainbow;  the  angle 
of  the  cone  in  the  case  cf  the  violet  band  is  80°  34'.  The 
cones  corresponding  to  each  band  have  a  common  axis. 
Called  the  visual  axis.  As  this  right  line  is  parallel  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  follows  that  when  this  axis  is  on 
the  horizon,  the  visual  axis  is  itself  horizontal,  and  the 
rainbow  appears  as  a  semicircle.  If  the  sun  rises,  the 
visual  axis  sinks,  and  with  it  the  rainbow.  Lastly,  w  hen 
the  sun  is  at  a  height  of  42°  2',  the  arc  disappears  en¬ 
tirely  below  the  horizon.  Hence,  the  phenomenon  of 
the  rainbow  never  takes  place  except  in  the  morning 
and  evening.  What  has  been  said  refers  to  the  interior 
arc.  The  secondary  bow  is  formed  by  rays  which  have 
undergone  two  reflections,  as  shown  by  the  ray  S'i 
d  fe.  0,  in  the  drop  p.  The  angle  S'  I  0  formed  by  the 
emergent  and  incident  ray  is  called  the  angle,  devia¬ 
tion.  This  angle  is  no  longer  susceptible  of  a  maximum, 
but  of  a  minimum,  which  varies  for  each  kind  of  rays, 
and  to  which  also  efficient  rays  correspond.  It  is  calcu¬ 
lated  that  the  minimum  angle  for  violet  rays  is  54°  7', 
and  for  red  rays  only  50°  57';  hence  it  is  that  the  red 
bow  is  here  on  the  inside,  and  the  violet  arc  on  the  out¬ 
side.  There  is  a  loss  of  light  for  every  internal  reflection 
in  the  drop  of  rain,  and  therefore,  the  colors  of  the 
secondary  bow  are  always  feebler  than  those  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  one.  The  secondary  bow  ceases  to  be  visible 
when  the  sun  is  54°  above  the  horizon.  The  moon 
sometimes  produces  rainbows  like  the  sun,  but  they  are 
very  pale. 

Rainfoowefl,  (ran'bod,)  a.  Formed  after  the  manner 
of,  or  resembling,  a  rainbow. 

Rain'bow-tiiiteri,  a.  With  tints  like  those  of  a 
rainbow. 

Rai«'«leor,  n.  (Znftl.)  See  Reindeer. 

Rainfall.  n.  A  fall,  descent,  or  downpour  of  rain;  as, 
an  average  rainfall. 

Rain'-STaiisfe. (-gdj.)  Pluviometer,  Ombrometer,  Udom¬ 
eter.  n.  ( Metestrol  )  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  at  a  given  place.  It  is  con- 
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structed  in  various  ways.  The  R.  G.  used  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Hospital  at  Philadelphia  consists  of  a  metal 
cone  about  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  set  so  as 
to  receive  the  rain,  and  the  amount  which  has  fallen  dur¬ 
ing  a  storm  is  determined  by  pouring  it  from  this  vessel 
into  a  graduated  measuring-glass.  The  rain-gauge  used 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington  is  made  of 
sheet-tin,  and  is  only  20^  inches  in  diameter,  and  but 
one  foot  deep.  The  only  information  which  these  instru¬ 
ments  afford  is  the  depth  of  water  which  has  fallen 
during  each  rain-storm,  but  the  meteorologist  desires  to 
know  the  exact  time  at  which  each  rain-fall  commences, 
the  moment  at  which  it  ended,  the  total  amount  of  rain 
which  had  fallen,  and  the  rate  at  which  it  fell.  The  ob¬ 
jects  are  perfectly  fulfilled  by  Draper's  self-registering 


Fig.  2210.  —  DR.APER’8  SELF-REGISTERING  RAIN-GAUGE. 


R.  G.  (Fig.  2210).  The  instrument  consists  of  a  cylin¬ 
drical  vessel.  A,  eight  inches  in  diameter,  set  so  as  to 
receive  the  rain.  C  D,  a  pipe  emptying  into  a  glass  vessel,  i 
E,  which  is  sustained  by  a  spiral  spring,  F,  to  the  lower  i 
end  of  which  is  attached  a  pencil,  G.  its  point  resting 
against  a  sheet  of  paper  fastened  to  a  board.  H  II,  which 
is  drawn  forward  12  inches  every  24  hours  by  means  of 
the  weight,  J,  of  the  clock,  K.  At  L  is  a  syphon  which 
empties  the  contents  of  the  receiving  vessel,  E,  into  the 
pail,  M,  when  a  half  inch  depth  of  rain  has  fallen. 
Rain'ier,  in  Oregon ,  a  post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  abt. 

I  20  m.  N.W.  of  St.  Helen. 

Rain  iness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  rainy. 
Rain  less,  a.  Without  rain;  parched;  as,  a  rainless 
tract  of  country. 

Rain -line,  n.  (Naut.)  A  small  rope,  or  line,  some- 
j  times  used  to  form  the  sheer  of  a  ship,  and  to  set  the 
I  beams  of  the  deck  fair. 

j  Rains  borough,  in  Ohio,  a  post  village  of  Highland 
|  co.,  abt  69  ni.  E.  of  Cincinnati. 

Rains  bnrg*.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Bed- 
|  ford  co.,  abt.  8  m.  S.  of  Bedford. 

Rains'ville,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co. 

abt.  87  m.  N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Rain  -water,  n.  Water  that  has  fallen  from  the 
clouds  in  the  form  of  rain. 

Rainy,  a.  Abounding  with  rain;  disposed  to  rain; 

wet;  showery;  as,  a  rainy  day,  the  rainy  season. 
Rainy  Lake,or  Lac  de  i.a  Pluie,  a  considerable  body 
of  water  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  Min¬ 
nesota  and  British  N.  America,  abt.  160  m.  W.  of  Lake 
Superior.  It  discharges  its  surplus  W’ater  through  Rainy 
River  into  Lake  of  the  Woods. 

Ruis'able,  a.  That  may  bo  raised. 

Raise,  (ras,)  v.  a.  ( imp  and  />/>.  raided.)  [Causative  of 
rise,  <7.  r.J  To  cause  to  rise;  to  lift  or  elevate  in  a  literal 
or  in  a  figurative  sense;  to  lift  upward ;  to  heave ;  as,  to 
raise  a  weight; — hence,  used  in  derivatives:  as,  to  elevate 
in  rank,  dignity,  and  the  like;  to  place  in  a  higher  con¬ 
dition,  position,  or  situation ;  to  exalt;  to  promote;  to 
enhance  the  value  or  estimation  of ;  as.  to  raise,  to  the 
peerage,  to  raise  the  price  of  an  article.  —  To  increase 
or  augment  the  strength,  vigor,  or  force  of;  to  intensify;  - 
to  heighten;  to  invigorate:  as,  to  raise  the  voice,  to 
raise  one’s  courage.  —  To  bring  back  into  being;  to  re-  - 
call  from  death  or  inanimation ;  or  give  life  to ;  as,  to  raise. 
a  ghost  or  spectre.  — To  set  or  make  upright ;  to  cause 
to  assume  an  erect  position,  pose,  or  posture  : — hence,  to 
awaken;  to  cause  to  arise  from  a  recumbent  state  or ! 
position,  or  from  an  attitude  of  quiet,  and  the  like;  to 
make  erect.  —  To  excite  to  action:  to  put  in  motion;  to  I 
stir  up  ;  to  incite  to  tumult,  strife,  or  war  ;  as,  to  raise  the  i 
people  —  To  give  rise  to ;  to  originate,  produce,  cause,  ef¬ 
fect,  &c. ;  to  cause  to  come  into  beingor  to  appear; — hence, 
used  specifically,  or  derivatively,  to  erect:  to  build  up: 
to  construct  by  the  accumulation  or  conjunction  of  con¬ 
stituent  parts;  as,  to  raise  a  wall.  —  To  levy;  collect;  to 
assemble;  to  bring  together  for  use  or  service;  as,  to 
raise  troops,  he  found  it  difficult  to  raise  money.  —  To 
cause  to  grower  expand ;  to  enable  to  he  produced,  bred, 
or  propagated;  as,  to  raise  horses,  cattle,  or  negroes. — 
To  produce :  to  cause  to  come  into  being,  or  appear ;  —  - 
sometimes  with  up. 
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“  I  wilt  raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among  their  brethren. *’ 
n,  .  Deut.  xviii.  18. 

—  lo  give  rise  or  occasion  to;  to  start;  to  set  afoot;  to 
I  originate;  as.  to  raise  a  rumor,  report,  or  scandal. — 

lo  give  vent,  utterance,  or  expression  to;  as,  to  raise  a 
cry,  to  raise  a  dispute.  —  To  cause  to  become  light  and 
spongy,  as  bread  or  pie  crust. 

(A raut.)  To  cause  to  seem  elevated,  as  an  object  by  a 
,  gradual  approach  to  it ;  as,  to  raise  the  land. 

(Law.)  To  create,  form,  or  constitute;  as,  to  raise  a 
plea. 

To  raise,  a  purchase.  (Naut.)  To  dispose  of  instru¬ 
mental  or  mechanical  agency  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
employ  any  operative  force  required  —  To  rane  a  siege. 
To  abandon  an  attempt  to  take  a  place  by  besieging  it; 
to  retire  from  beleaguringa  position  —To  raise  the  wind. 
A  figurative  expression,  used  colloquially,  in  the  sense 
of  to  gather,  collect,  or  acquire  money. 

RttiMor,  n.  iln*  person  who,  or  thing  which,  raises; 
a  builder;  a  collector.  —  A  riser;  one  of  the  upright 
boards  on  the  front  of  the  steps  of  a  flight  ofstaiis. 
Raisin,  (rd'zn,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Ger.  rosine.~\  A  dried  grape. 
Rai  sin,  in  Michigan,  a  river  which  riVes  in  Lenawee 
co  ,  and  flows  E.  into  Lake  Erie  from  Monroe  co.  — A 
township  of  Lenawee  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

Raisino',  n.  [Fr.J  (Confectionery.)  A  rob,  or  syrup, 
made  by  boiling  new'  wine,  and  skimming  until  only 
half  the  quantity  of  wine  remains,  after  which  it  is 
strained.  Apples,  pared  and  cut  into  quarte-s.  are 
added  to  it;  and  it  is  allowed  to  simmer  gently  till  the 
apples  are  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  wine,' when  it 
has  a  very  pleasant,  sweetish,  acid  taste.  Cider  may  be 
used  instead  of  wine. 

Raising,/?.  Act  of  causing  to  rise  or  to  become  erect, 
setting  up.  elevating,  producing,  or  restoring  to  life. — 
In  the  United  States,  the  operation  of  setting  up  the 
frame  of  a  building  or  any  structure  composed  of 
timber. 

Raising -plate.  (Arch.)  The  plate  or  longitudinal 
timber  on  which  a  roof  stands  when  in  its  place,  or 
pitched. 

Rai'Nin villo,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Lenawee  co., 
abt.  5  in.  N.E.  of  Adrian.  —  A  tow  nship  of  Monroe  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2,300. 

Raitton ( ra'zo-nd .)  a.  [Fr..  from  raison  ner ,  to 
reason.]  Arranged  systematically  or  analytically;  as, 
a  catalogue  raisonni. 

Rajali,  (rajah,)  n.  [Hind.  rdja.\  In  Hindostan,  a 
native  prince  or  sovereign;  as.  the  Rajah  of  Coorg. 

Raj  all  mu  it  (I  ry,  (raja-moon'dre,)  a  town  of  British 
j  India,  cap.  of  dist.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  God ji very, 
73  ni.  N.E.  of  Masulipatam;  Lat.  16°  25'  N.,  Lon.  81°  5*4' 
E. ;  pop.  17,000. 

Rajamalial,  or  Rajmahal,  (ra-ja-ma-haV .)  [“the 
royal  resilience,’’]  a  city  ot  Briti.-h  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  on  the  Ganges,  65  m.  N.W.  of  Moorshedabad  ; 
Lat.  25°  2'  N.,  Lon.  87°  43'  E. ;  pop.  30,000. 

Ba  jpoota  ua,  the  largest  prov.  of  Hindostan,  towards 
its  N.W.  quarter,  between  24°  and  31°  N.  Lat.,  and  70° 
and  77°  E.  Lou.;  area ,  abt.  70,000  sq.  in.  It  comprises 
a  large  extent  of  sandy  desert;  but  in  the  S.  and  E.  are 
many  fertile  tracts.  This  prov.,  which  is  wholly  subject 
to  the  British,  consists  of  a  number  of  principalities, 
the  chief  of  which  are  Judpoor,  Jessesweer,  Jeypoor, 
Odeypoor.and  Bi  can  ere.  A  large  force  of  British  troops 
are  quartered  at  Ajmeer,  to  keep  the  turbulent  princes 
in  order. 

n •  pl-  [From  Sans,  rajan,  king,  and 
putra,  son  —  i.  e..,  “sons  of  kings.”]  The  name  of  vari¬ 
ous  tribes  in  India,  which  are  of  Arj'an  origin,  and 
either  descended  from  the  old  royal  races  of  the  Hindoos, 
or  from  their  Kshattriva  or  warrior  caste.  At  all  peri¬ 
ods,  they  seem  to  have  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
history  of  India;  and  all  over  Hindostan  there  are  many 
families  who,  rightly  or  wrongly,  claim  the  title  of 
raj  poo  ts.  At  present,  they  occupy  chiefly  the  country 
known  as  Rajpootana. 

ILike,  n.  [A.  S.  raca ;  D.  rat  el ;  0.  Ger.  recho.']  An 
instrument  with  teeth  and  a  handle,  by  which  light 
bodies  are  gathered  up,  or  the  earth  divided.  —  See 
Horse-rkke. 

— [Ger.  rlickel ,  a  rakehell.]  A  man  of  loose,  vicious,  or 
disorderly  habits;  a  man  addicted  to  lewdness:  a  roue; 
a  debauchee;  a  rakehell;  a  man  who  pla3*s  the  devil 
among  women.  —  Macaulay. 

(Mining.)  An  oblique  vein;  a  rake-vein. 
(Ship-building.)  An  obtuse  angle,  such  as  the  stem 
and  stern-posts  make  with  the  keel  of  a  ship. 

(Naut.)  All  that  part  of  the  hull  of  a  ship  which 
hangs  over  both  ends  of  the  keel:  —  also,  the  inclination 
of  a  mast  from  a  perpendicular  direction. 

-The  pitch  of  a  roof.  —  The  forward  inclination  of  a  mill- 
saw. 

-»*.  a.  [A.  S.  racian  ;  Ger.  rechen .]  To  draw  or  gather 
together,  as  with  a  rake;  to  clear  or  smooth  with  a 
rake;  as,  to  rake  soil,  to  rake  hay;  —  hence,  to  collect 
or  draw  together,  as  something  scattered;  to  scrape 
together;  as,  to  rake  together  money,  to  rake  together 
scandalous  stories,  to  rake  together  the  mob  of  a  town. 

—  To  gather  by  violence;  to  scour;  to  search  with 
eagerness,  as  all  corners  of  a  place.  —  To  pass  over  with 
force  or  speed. 

(Mil.)  To  enfilade;  to  fire  in  a  direction  with  the 
length  of  anything:  —  particularly,  to  cannonade,  as  a 
ship,  on  the  stern  or  head,  so  that  the  balls  range  the 
whole  length  of  the  deck;  as,  to  rake  a  vessel  fore  and 
aft. 

To  rake  up.  In  application  to  fire,  to  cover  the  fire 
with  ashes ;  —  in  a  figurative  sense,  to  reproduce,  to  re¬ 
vive;  as,  to  rake  up  past  scandals. 

■r.  n.  To  use  a  rake;  to  scratch  into  for  seeking  some¬ 
thing;  to  search  with  minuteness  and  meanness. —  To 
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pass  with  violence  or  celerity  of  motion. — To  lead  a 
debauched,  dissolute,  vicious  life.  —  To  incline  from  the 
perpendicular;  as,  a  mast  ralces  aft.  —  To  fly  wide  of 
the  quarry,  as  a  hawk. 

Rakee',  Raki',  n.  A  spirituous  liquor  used  in  Russia, 
resembling  the  worst  kind  of  brandy. 

Rake'liell,  n.  A  rake;  a  roue;  a  debauchee;  a  wild, 
dissolute,  harum-scarum  fellow.  (Low.) 

Rake'liell,  Rakehelly,  adv.  Wild  ;  rakish  ;  dis¬ 
solute;  harum-scarum. 

Rak  er,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  rakes  or 
scrapes  together; — specifically,  a  machine  for  raking 
grain,  &c.,  by  horse-  or  steam-power.  —  A  gun  so  placed 
as  to  rake  an  enemy’s  ship.  —  An  apparatus  annexed  to 
a  locomotive-engine  for  cleaning  its  grate  by  automatic 
action. 

Rake'stale.  n.  The  helve  or  handle  of  a  rake. 

Raking,  n.  Act  or  operation  of  collecting  with  a  rake, 
or  of  cleaning  and  smoothing  with  a  rake.  —  The  space 
of  ground  raked  at  one  time,  or  the  quantity  of  hay,  &c., 
collected  by  once  passing  the  rake.  —  Libertinism; 
habits  of  a  rake  or  debauchee. 

Rakish,  a.  Exhibiting  the  character  and  conduct  of  a 
rake;  given  to  a  debauched,  dissipated,  or  dissolute 
life  ;  as,  a  rakish  young  fellow. 

( Naut .)  Having  a  backward  inclination  ;  as,  rakish 
masts. 

Rak  ishly,  adv.  In  a  rakish  course  or  manner. 

Rakish  ness,  n.  Debauchery;  dissolute  practices. 

Raleigh.  Sir  Walter,  ( rdl'e ,)  an  accomplished  English 
gentleman,  soldier,  scholar,  statesman,  courtier,  sailor, 
colonist,  and  philosopher,  who  shone  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  the  lustre  of  whose  name  is  yet 
unfaded,  was  born  at  Budleigh,  Devonshire,  1552.  After 
receiving  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  home,  he 
was,  about  1568,  sent  to  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where 
“he  was  worthily  esteemed  a  proficient  in  oratory  and 
philosophy.”  He  did  not  long  remain  there;  for,  hav¬ 
ing  an  enterprising  spirit,  he  entered  into  the  troop  of 
gentlemen  volunteers  who  went  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Protestants  in  France,  where  ho  continued  about  five  or 
six  years.  He  subsequently  joined  the  expedition  of 
General  Norris  to  the  Netherlands,  in  aid  of  the  cause 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Soon  after  his  return  he  en¬ 
gaged  with  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  in 
a  voyage  to  America,  whence  they  returned  in  1579. 
The  next  year  he  was  in  Ireland,  where  lie  distinguished 
himself  against  the  rebels  of  Munster.  On  his  return  to 
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England  lie  introduced  himself  to  the  notice  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  by  a  romantic  piece  of  gallantry.  Her  maj¬ 
esty,  while  taking  a  walk,  stopped  at  a  muddy  place, 
hesitating  whether  to  proceed  or  not;  on  which  R.  took 
off  his  new  plush  cloak,  and  spread  it  on  the  ground. 
The  queen  trod  gently  over  the  foot-cloth,  and  soon  re¬ 
warded  the  sacrifice  of  a  cloak  with  a  handsome  suit  to 
the  owner.  His  reputation  for  soldiership,  his  learning, 
which  was  varied  and  profound,  his  eloquence  and  ready 
wit,  and  the  personal  advantages  and  accomplishments, 
in  which  he  was  preeminent,  all  combined  in  raising 
him  high  in  his  sovereign’s  favor.  R.  continued  mean¬ 
while  to  cherish  his  hopes  of  transatlantic  adventure. 
Having  obtained  from  Elizabeth  an  ample  patent  and 
the  title  of  Lord- Proprietary  over  an  extensive  region,  he 
sent  forth  two  ships,  under  Captains  Amadas  and  Bar- 
low,  which  reached  the  shores  of  North  Carolina  in  July, 
1584,  and  proceeded  north  to  Virginia.  The  name  last 
mentioned  was  given  to  the  new  country  in  honor  of  the 
“  Virgin  Queen,”  upon  the  return  of  the  successful  ex¬ 
plorers.  R.' s  patent  was  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
lie  was  elected,  along  with  Sir  William  Courtenay,  M.  P. 
for  his  native  shire,  and  received  the  honor  of  knight¬ 
hood,  with  a  more  lucrative  gift,  that  of  a  monopoly  for 
the  sale  of  wines,  by  which  he  acquired  considerable 
wealth.  A  joint-stock  company  was  now  formed  by 
Sanderson,  a  merchant  of  London,  /?..  and  Sir  Adrian 
Gilbert,  another  of  his  half-brothers,  to  find  the  North¬ 
west  Passage.  The  voyages  of  Davis  to  the  Arctic  Seas 
were  made  under  their  auspices.  But  R.  and  his  part¬ 
ners  sent  a  fleet  to  Virginia,  under  his  relative,  Sir 
Richard  Grenville.  A  party  of  intending  colonists,  with 
Ralph  Lane  at  their  head,  were  landed  at  Roanoke. 


They  got  into  difficulties,  however,  when  Grenville  left 
them  to  return  home,  and  they  might  have  been  starved, 
or  murdered  by  the  savages,  had  not  Sir  Francis  Drake 
come  iu  time  to  relieve  them.  R.  kimselt  never  visited 
bis  settlement  iu  Virginia,  but  he  sent  thither,  in  1567,  a 
fresh  party  of  settlers,  governed  by  Mr.  John  \V  bite, 
with  twelve  assistants,  wlio  founded  the  city  of  Raleigh, 
now  capital  of  North  Carolina.  The  introduction  ot 
tobacco  into  England,  it  due  to  R.,  must  be  referred  to 
the  date  of  Ralph  Lane’s  coming  home.  The  pleasant 
anecdotes  upon  this  occasion  are  well  known  :  how  Sir 
Walter's  servant,  alarmed  to  see  thesmoke  issuing  out  ot 
his  master’s  mouth,  thought  he  was  on  fire,  and  emptied 
a  tankard  of  ale  on  his  face  to  quench  the  flame;  how 
also  the  Queen  lost  a  wager  to  R.,  who  had  made  her  a 
bet  that  he  could  weigh  the  smoke  of  a  given  quantity 
of  tobacco,  which  lie  did  by  weighing  its  ashes,  and  de¬ 
ducting  this  weight  from  that  of  the  tobacco  before  he 
smoked  it.  In  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  iu  1588, 
Sir  Walter  bore  a  glorious  part,  for  which  he  received 
distinguishing  marks  of  favor  trom  the  Queen.  In  1591 
he  sailed  on  an  expedition  against  the  Spanish  fleet,  but 
without  success.  About  the  same  time  he  incurred  the 
Queen’s  displeasure  by  an  intrigue  with  one  of  her  maids 
of  honor,  whom  he  afterwards  married.  In  1595  he 
sailed  to  Git  Hum,  and  destroyed  the  capital  of  Trinidad. 
The  year  following  he  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
taking  of  Cadiz.  Honors  were  lavished  in  abundance 
upon  him,  and  lie  obtained  the  lordship  of  St.  German’s, 
iu  Cornwall.  R.  was  one  of  those  who  brought  about 
the  fall  of  Essex,  and  remained  in  the  favor  of  the  Queen 
till  her  death ;  but,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  bis  IV  rtuues 
changed,  lie  was  stripped  of  his  preferments,  tried,  and 
condemned  for  high  treason,  on  a  charge  t lie  most  friv¬ 
olous, and  without  the  least  evidence.  He  remained  in  the 
Tower  of  London  13  years,  during  which  time  he  wrote 
several  works  on  various  subjects  of  great  importance, 
the  best  of  which  was  the  History  of  the  World, which  was 
published  in  1614.  The  year  following  he  was  released, 
occasioned  by  the  flattering  account  which  lie  had  given 
of  some  rich  mines  in  Guiana.  On  gaining  his  liberty, 
he  sailed  to  that  country  in  search  of  those  pretended 
mines,  instead  of  discovering  which,  he  burned  the 
Spanish  town  of  St.  Thomas,  and  returned  to  England, 
where,  in  consequence  of  the  complaint  of  Gondemar, 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  he  was  apprehended,  and,  iu  a 
most  unprecedented  manner,  beheaded,  on  his  former 
sentence.  His  works  are  historical,  philosophical,  poet¬ 
ical,  and  political.  As  an  author,  Hume  declares  him  to 
be  the  “  best  model  of  the  ancient  English  style.”  The 
appearance  and  character  of  this  poet,  courtier,  naviga¬ 
tor,  statesman,  and  military  and  naval  commander,  are 
thus  sketched  by  Aubrey :  —  **  He  was  a  tall,  handsome, 
and  bold  man  ;  but  his  meve  was  that  he  was  damnable 
proud.  He  had  a  most  remarkable  aspect,  an  exceeding 
high  forehead,  and  long-faced.”  Altogether,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  a  remarkable  age.  Be¬ 
headed  at  Westminster,  1618. 

Rareijg'li,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  and  township,  cap. 
of  Saline  co.,  abt  75  m.  S.S.E.  of  Springfield. 

Raleigh,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Rush  co.,  abt.  10 
m.  N.N.E.  of  Rushville. 

Raleig  h,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Shelby  co., 
abt.  200  m.  VV.S.VV.  of  Nashville. 

Raleigh,  in  Kentucky ,  a  post-village  of  Union  co.,  abt. 
215  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Frankfort. 

Raleigh,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Smith 
co ,  abt.  50  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Jackson. 

Raleigh,  in  N.  Carolina, a.  city,  seat  of  justice  of  Wake 
co.,  and  cap.  of  the  State,  abt.  148  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  and  286  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Lat.  35°  47'  N.,  Lon.  78°  48'  W.  It  is  finely  located  on 
an  elevated  tract,  regularly  laid  out,  handsomely  built, 
and,  among  many  other  fine  edifices,  contains  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  elegant  State  capitals  in  the  Union. 
The  city  has  an  active  trade,  and  several  extensive 
manufactories.  Pop.  abt.  5,600. 

Raleigh,  in  W.  Virginia ,  a  S.  co. ;  area .  abt.  380  sq.m. 
Rivers.  Kanawha  and  Coal  rivers.  Surface ,  diversified, 
and  in  tiie  S.E.  mountainous;  soil,  generally  fertile. 
Cap.  Beck  ley.  Pop.  abt.  4,000. 

Rallentau'do,  a.  (Mas.)  Slackening  in  time  and  force. 

Ral'iiauce,  n.  Act  of  rallyiug. 

Ral'li<l:e,  n.  pi.  ( Zobl .)  A  family  of  birds,  order  Nata- 
tnres ,  comprising  the  Rails,  Coots  (see  Fulica ),  Galli- 
nules,  Water-hens,  Crakes,  q.v.,& c.,  chiefly  distinguished 
by  their  long  ancl  slender  toes,  often  with  a  membra¬ 
nous  margin  along  their  sides;  by  means  of  which,  and 
their  generally  compressed  bodies,  they  are  not  only  en¬ 
abled  to  support  themselves  on  the  aquatic  herbage 
which  is  seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  but 
to  move  with  great  facility  through  high  grass,  bul¬ 
rushes,  and  other  closely-set  herbage.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  solitary  and 
timid  birds,  hiding 
themselvesat  the  least 
approach  of  danger, 
but  quitting  their 
semi-aquatic  retreats 
in  the  morning  and 
evening,  to  feed  in 
more  open  spots:  their 
flight,  from  the  short¬ 
ness  of  their  wings,  is 
very  feeble,  but  they 
run  with  swiftness; 
and  by  the  peculiarly 
compressed  form  of 
their  body,  are  able 
to  make  their  way 
through  dense  masses  of  reeds  and  high  grass  with 


Fig.  2212. —  American  rail, 

( Rallus  virginianus.) 
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so  much  facility  as  to  escape  even  after  being  des¬ 
perately  wounded.  The  flesh  ot  all  these  bi:ds  is  deli¬ 
cate.  The  genus  Rallus,  the  Rails,  is  distinguished 
by  having  the  bill  lather  longer  than  the  head,  wings 
and  tail  very  short.  The  Virginia  Rail,  R.  virginianus 
(Fig.  2212),  is  7 ^  inches  long,  and  the  wing  4  inches; 
upper  parts  olive-brown,  with  longitudinal  stripes  ot 
brownish-black  ;  throat  white  ;  neck  before,  and  breast, 
bright  rufous;  abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  with  trans¬ 
verse  bands  of  black  and  white.  The  genus  Porzana 
has  the  bill  shorter  than  the  head,  and  straight.  It  is 
represented  bv  the  Sora,  or  Common  Rail,  P.  Carolina , 
of  temperate  N.  America,  that  is  somewhat  larger  than 
the  Virginia  Rail.  The  genus  Gallinula.  the  Galli- 
nules,  is  distinguished  from  Fulica  by  the  absence  ot  lobes 
on  the  toes.  It  is  represented  by  the  Florida  Gallinule, 
G.galeata,  and  the  Purple  Gallinule,  G.  martinica.  of 
the  Southern  States  and  northward,  which  are  ubt. 
inches  long. 

Rallier,  n.  One  who  rallies. 

Ralls,  in  Missouri,  an  E.N.E  co.,  adjoining  Illinois; 
area,  abt.  430  sq  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi  and  Salt  rivers, 
and  Spencer's  and  Lick  creeks.  Surface,  diversified; 
soil ,  fertile.  Min.  Iron  and  coal.  Cap.  New  Londun. 
Pop.  (1870)  10,805. 

Ral  lus,  n.  [Lat.]  (Zook)  See  Rallid^. 

Ral  ly,  v.  a.  [Fr.  rallier,  to  reunite,  perhaps  from  Lat. 
re-alhgare ,  to  bind  together  anew.]  To  collect  and  reduce 
to  order,  as  troops  dispersed  or  throw  n  into  confusion  ; 
to  reunite. 

— v.  n.  To  reassemble;  to  come  back  to  order,  as  troops. 

—  To  recover  strength  and  vigor ;  to  recuperate  ;  as,  he 
found  his  patient  had  rallied. 

Rally*  v.  a.  [Fr.  rallier ,  frequent,  of  rire.]  To  attack 
with  raillery,  either  in  good  humor  and  pleasantry,  or 
with  slight  contempt  or  satire,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  case;  to  joke,  banter,  ridicule,  chaff. 

— v.n.  To  use  satirical  pleasantry  ;  to  employ  banter  or 
persiflage. 

— n.  Keunion  ;  act  of  bringing  disordered  troops  to  their 
ranks.  —  Employment  or  exercise  of  banter  or  raillery. 

—  Act  or  process  of  recuperating,  or  of  regaining  former 
strength  and  vigor. 

Ralph,  James,  an  American  writer,  was  originally  a 
schoolmaster  at  Philadelphia,  and  went  thence,  in  1725, 
to  London,  where  lie  published  a  poem  entitled  Night. 
He  also  wrote  a  History  of  England,  and  several  polit¬ 
ical  pamphlets.  D.  in  England,  1762.  Pope  has  given 
him  a  place  in  his  Dnnciad,  where  he  exclaims, — 

“  Silence,  ye  wolves,  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howls, 

And  mukes  night  hideous ;  auswer  him,  ye  owls.” 

Rals'ton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lycoming 
co.,  abt.  25  m.  N.  of  Williamsport. 

Ram,  n.  [AS.;  Ger.  ramm.  ]  The  perfect  male  of  the 
sheep  which  butts  or  pushes  with  his  horns  ;  —  the  cas¬ 
trate  male  is  termed  wether.  —  The  loose  hammer  of  a 
pile-driving  machine.  —  The  piston  of  a  hydraulic  press. 

(Astron.)  See  Aries. 

(Hydraul.)  See  Hydraulic  Press. 

(Mil.)  An  engine  of  war,  used  formeily  for  battering 
and  demolishing  the  walls  of  cities;  a  battering-ram,  q.v. 

(Naval.)  An  instrument  of  modern  warfare,  repro¬ 
ducing,  on  a  vastly  more  powerful  scale,  the  beaked  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  ancients.  The  ram  is  a  ship  of  extraordinary 
solidity  and  strength,  propelled  by  engines  of  great 
power,  and  armed  at  the  prow',  below  the  water-line, 
with  a  sharp  heavy  beak, nearly  pointed, and  diminishing 
to  a  sloping  edge  on  the  upper  side.  This  beak  is  nearly  - 
solid,  or  at  least  of  the  strongest  possible  formation  ; 
and  it  is  usually  built  as  an  independent  adjunct  to  the 
ship,  so  that  in  the  event  of  any  very  serious  collision  it 
may  be  buried  in  its  victim,  or  carried  away,  leaving 
the  vessel  itself  intact.  Irrespective  of  this  beak,  the 
ram  is  constructed  like  any  other  iron-clad  vessel.  The 
first  practical  use  of  the  modern  iron-clad  ram  was  in 
1862,  in  Hampton  Roads,  where  the  Confederate  ram 
Merrimac  destroyed  several  Federal  wooden  vessels 
w’ith  the  greatest  ease. 

— v.  a.  [Ger.  rammwi.]  To  drive  down  or  together;  to 
batter  or  force  in  ;  to  drive,  as  with  a  batteriiig-rvn  ;  to 
stuff;  to  cram  ;  as,  a  charge  of  powder  rammed  into  a 
gun.  —  To  fill  or  make  to  cohere  by  pounding,  batter¬ 
ing,  or  driving. 

•*  A  ditch  .  .  .  rammed  to  make  the  foundation  solid.” — Arbuthnot. 

Ramadan',  Ithainadan  .  n.  [  Ar.  ramazan.)  The 
ninth  month  among  the  Mohammedans.  —  The  name 
given  to  the  great  fast  or  Lent  of  the  Mohammedans. 
It  commences  with  the  new  moon  of  the  ninth  month 
of  the  Mohammedan  year:  and  while  it  continues,  the 
day  is  spent  uninterruptedly  in  prayers  and  other  devo¬ 
tional  exercises.  Even  the  night  is  passed  by  the  more 
rigid  of  the  faithful  in  the  mosques,  which  are  splen¬ 
didly  illuminated  on  this  occasion  :  but.  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  arrival  of  sunset  is  the  signal  for  a  more  than 
usual  indulgence;  and,  on  the  third  evening  of  the  fast, 
the  grand-vizier  commences  a  series  of  official  banquets. 
The  Ramadan  ends  on  the  day  preceding  the  only  other 
great  festival  of  the  Mohiftninedans,  the  Bair  am  (q.v.), 
equivalent  to  our  Easter. 

Itanmpo'.  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Rockland  co , 
containing  the  post-village  of  Ramapo  Works,  abt.  44 
m.  N.  by  W.  of  New  York  city  ;  pop.  (1870)  4,649. 

Ramapo  River,  rises  in  Orange  co..  New  York,  and 
flowing  S.  into  New'  Jersey,  enters  Pomp  ton  River  from 
Passaic  co. 

Ramaya'na.  n.  [Sans.,  the  career  or  travels  of  Rama.] 
(Lit.)  The  oldest  of  the  two  great  Sanskrit  epic  poems, 
describing  the  life  and  actions  of  the  hero  Rama  and  his 
wife  Sita,  and,  especially,  Rama’s  expedition  to  Ceylon, 
to  rescue  Sita  from  the  tyrant  Rawana. 

Rain'berge,  n.  A  kind  of  galley. 
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Ramborvllliers. ( ram-br.r-villai ,)  a  town  orFrancp, 1 
dejit.  of  Vosges,  on  ttie  Mortagne,  10  m.  N.K.  of  Euinal ; 
p  > p .  5,000. 

Hum  bla,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Cordova,  23  m.  S.  of 
Corviova ;  pop.  6,500. 

Ramble.  {rdm'bl.)  v.  n.  [Kit her  from  D.  rammtltn,  to 
rove  loosely  in  unbridled  desire,  or  from  Lat.  re-ambu- 
(arr,  to  go  repeatedly  backwards  and  forwards.]  To 
walk,  ride,  or  sail  from  place  to  place,  without  any  spe¬ 
cific  or  determinate  object  in  view  ;  to  rove  loosely  and 
irregularly;  to  stroll;  to  wander;  to  go  al>out  carelessly 
or  desultorily;  to  go  at  large  without  restraint  and; 
without  direction  ;  as,  to  ramble  over  the  country.  —  To  I 
move,  expand,  or  grow  without  constraint  or  direction, 
—a.  A  wandering;  a  roving  loosely  or  irregularly;  a 
going  or  moving  from  place  to  place,  without  any  de¬ 
terminate  business  or  object;  an  irregular  excursion. 
Raiil'bl i*r,  n.  One  who  rambles;  a  wanderer;  a  rover. 
Hu  in  alingly,  ado.  In  a  rambling,  desultory  manner. 
lt;uii  b  (millet,  (ram-boo'e.-yai,)  11  town  of  France,  dept, 
of  Seiiie-et-Oise,  17  in.  S.YY\  of  Versailles.  It  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  beautiful  park  and  grounds,  and  its 
old  castle,  in  which  Francis  I.  died,  1547,  and  Charles  X. 
abdicated,  1830.  Pop.  4,200. 

Ra  n'biitau,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Nep helium. 

Ram  ?al,  a.  [From  Lit.  ramus,  branch.]  (Bot.)  Per¬ 
taining,  or  h iving  reference  to  a  branch. 

Rameau,  Jkin  Philipps,  (ra'mo,)  a  French  musician, 
u.  at  Dijon,  1683.  In  1733  he  produced  his  opera  of  Hip- 
poly  Ins. ,  which  was  followed  by  several  others,  and 
greatly  admired.  But  it  was  as  a  theorist  in  music 
that  R  iineau  excelled  ;  and  oil  account  of  his  two  works 
the  D  mo  /miration  of  the  Principles  of  Harmony,  and 
the  Code  of  Music ,  he  was  called  the  “  Newton”  of  that 
science.  Louis  XV.,  to  whom  lie  was  composer,  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  the  rank  of  nobility  ami  the  order  of  St. 
Michael.  D.  1761. 

R  iiiKMitariMMis.  (-td'shus.)  a.  [Fr.  ramentacA ,  from 
Lit.  ram  nta,  scrapings]  (B>t.)  Covered  with  scale¬ 
like  processes,  as  the  leaves  of  certain  ferns. 

R  i  iiitMit*.  Ramen'ta,  ti.pl.  [Lat.  ramenta.]  (Bot ) 
Scale  like  processes  formed  on  the  petioles  and  leaves 
of  ferns. 

R  inivMMl*.  a.  [L  it.  rameus,  from  ramus ,  branch.] 
(B>t.)  Pertaiuing  to,  growing  on,  or  shooting  from  a 
branch. 

R  a  in  e  tj  ii  i n ,  ( ram'e-kin ,)  n.  [Fr.]  ( Cookery .)  A  slice 
of  breid  spread  with  toasted  cheese  and  eggs. 

Ram  'v*'*a,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  abt.  *24 
m.  N.  by  E.  of  Davenport. 

R.ini  *s»  arum,  (rams-wa'ram,)  an  island  in  the  Gulf  I 
of  M  maar,  otf  the  S.  extremity  of  Hindustan  ;  Lat.  9° 
IS'  N.,  Lon.  79°  22'  E.  Ext.  11  m.  long,  with  an  average 
brea  Ith  of  6  m.  Pop.  4,300. 

Ram  gluir,  (ram-goor',)  a  town  of  British  India,  cap.  | 
of  a  -list,  of  same  name,  on  t lie  Dummodu  River,  200  in. 
N.YV.  of  Calcutta;  L  it  21°  28'  N.,  Lon.  85°  43'  K. 

It  mi  ^iiur.  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Rajpoot 
territory  of  Alwur,  95  in.  S.  of  Delhi  ;  pop.  10,000. 

Rain ifieatiou,  (-kd'shun,)  n.  [Fr.  See  Ramify.]  The 
process  of  ramifying,  or  of  branching  or  shooting 
branches  from  a  stem ;  also,  the  manner  of  their  ar¬ 
rangement. —  A  branch;  a  small  division  proceeding 
from  a  main  stock  or  channel ;  as,  the  ramifications  of  a 
family  genealogy.  —  A  division  into  chief  and  subordi¬ 
nate  Iliads,  classes,  or  departments;  as,  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  a  scheme.  —  The  production  of  figures  resem¬ 
bling  branches. 

(Bit.)  The  manner  in  which  a  tree  produces  its 
branches  or  boughs.  See  Branch,  and  Bun. 

Rain  i  for  in.  a.  [Lat.  ramus,  branch,  aud  forma,  form.] 
Formed  like  a  branch. 

Ram'ify,n.  a.  [Fr  ramifier,  from  Lat.  ramus,  a  branch, 
and  facio.  to  m  ike.]  To  divide  or  separate  iuto  brauches ; 
as,  a  rami  lied  subject. 

— v.  n.  To  shoot  into  branches,  as  the  stem  of  a  plant;  to 
be  divided  or  subdivided,  as  a  main  scheme. 

Ramil  lies,  a  village  of  Belgium,  prov.  of  S.  Brabant, 
10  m.  N.  of  Namur,  memorable  on  account  of  the  vic¬ 
tory  won  by  the  allies  under  Marl  borough  over  the 
French  under  Y'illeroi,  May  23,  1706. 

Rii'mist,  R  a' mean,  n.  (Phil.)  A  partisan  of  Pierre 
Run*,  better  known  by  Ilia  Latin  name  of  Ramus,  royal 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  at  Paris  iu  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  He  perished  in  the  massacre  of  St. 

B  irtholoiuew.  R  ime's  system  of  logic  was  opposed  to 
that  of  the  Aristotelian  party;  and  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  16th  century  a  vehement  contest  was  main¬ 
tained  between  their  respective  adherents  in  France, 
Germ  my,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Rartlletl,  a  town  of  Palestine,  in  Lat.  3°  59' N.,  and 
Lon.  35°  23'  E.,  8  m.  S.W.  from  Joppa,  and  24  in.  N.YV. 
from  Jerusalem.  It  has  been  identified  by  some  with 
Ariniathea ,  the  birthplace  of  the  wealthy  Joseph,  in 
whoso  sepulchre  Christ  was  laid.  (Malt,  xxvii.  57  ;  John 
xix.  38.) 

R  im  line,  n.  In  mast-making,  or  laying  a  ship’s 
deck,  a  long  line  of  cord  so  fastened  as  to  designate  the 
exact  central  line. 

Rummer,  n.  He  who.  or  that  which,  rams  or  drives; 
—  specifically,  an  instrument  for  driving  anything  with 
force;  as,  a  pavior’s  rammer ;  a  gun-stick  ;  a  ramrod 
Ramin  isli.  a.  [Dan.  ram.]  Like  a  ram,  particularly 
in  regard  to  odor;  —  hence, rank;  strong-scented. 

Ram  in i« lines*,  n.  Quality  of  being  rammish;  rank¬ 
ness;  a  strong  scent. 

K  im  my,  a.  Rammish. 

Ramolescence,  (-es’sens,)  n.  [From  Lat.  mollire, 
to  soften.]  A  softening  or  mollifying,  (r.) 
Raniollis'seiiicnt,  n.  [ Fr. J  (Med.)  A  softening  of 
the  brain  ;  a  chronic  affection,  the  result  of  a  previous 
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inflammation,  or  some  injury  to  the  head,  resulting  in 
the  more  or  less  complete  loss  of  memory  and  nervous 
power,  the  brain  in  many  cases  becoming  entirely  disor¬ 
ganized,  and  appearing,  on  dissection,  like  soft  putty. 
When  rauiollisseuient  is  partial,  it  generally  induces 
paralysis. 

Ramose  ,  Ramons,  a.  [Lat.  ramosus ,  from  ramus , 
a  branch.]  (But.)  Branched,  us  a  stem  or  root;  branchy; 
haviug  lateral  divisions;  consisting  or  full  of  brauches; 
as,  a  ramous  efflorescence. 

Ra  inotli,  (Script..)  a  city  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead, 
often  called  Ramoth-Gilead,  and  sometimes  Ramath-Miz- 
peh.  or  tlie  “  YVatch-tower.”  It  was  famous  during  the 
reigns  of  the  later  kings  of  Israel,  and  was  the  occasion 
ot  several  wars  between  these  princes  and  the  kings  of 
Damascus,  who  had  conquered  it,  and  from  whom  the 
kings  of  Israel  endeavored  to  regain  it.  Here  Ahab  died, 
Joram  was  wounded,  and  Jehu  anointed  as  king  of 
Israel. 

Ramp,  v.  n.  [Fr.  ramper ,  to  creep,  to  crawl,  from  Lat. 
repo;  Ger.  herpd,  to  crawl.]  To  climb,  as  a  plant;  to 
creep  up.  —  To  leap  ;  to  bound  ;  to  spring;  to  prauce  ; 
to  romp  ;  to  frolic  ;  as,  a  ramping  lion. 

— n.  Abound;  a  leap;  a  spring.  —  A  highwayman;  a 
footpad.  (Prov.  Eng.)  —  A  ramping  woman  ;  —  hence,  a 
prostitute.  (Vulgar.) 

(Arch.)  A  concave  band,  or  slope,  in  the  cap  or  upper 
member  of  any  piece  of  ascending  or  descending  work¬ 
manship.  Thus,  the  ramp  of  a  staircase  railing  is  the 
inclined  rail  along  which  the  hand  of  a  person  going 
up  or  down  the  staircase  is  led.  The  word  ramp  is, 
however,  understood  in  this  case  to  apply  to  the  straight 
part  exclusively. 

(Fortif.)  A  road  cut  obliquely  in  the  interior  slope  of 
a  rampart,  leading  from  the  interior  of  the  work  to  the 
terreplein. 

Rampage,  (-a?,)  n.  A  state  of  disorder,  violence,  or 
passion  ;  as,  a  jealous  woman  on  the  rampage. 

Ram  pauey,  n.  [From  rampant .]  State  or  quality 
of  being  rampant;  exuberance;  extravagance;  prev¬ 
alence  ;  as,  rampancy  of  vice. 

Rain'pant,  a.  [See  Ramp.]  Creeping  and  climbing 
without  check  or  restraint;  overgrowing  the  usual 
limits  ;  exuberant ;  rank  in  growth  ;  as,  rampant  sin, 
rampant  weeds. 

— Overmastering  restraint;  as,  a  lion  rampant. 

(Her.)  A  term  used  to  describe  lions,  tigers,  bears. 
&<•.,  when  represented  as  standing  erect  on  their  hind 
legs,  and  pawing  the  air  with  their  fore  feet  (1,  Fig.  2213). 


It  is  R.  gardant ,  when  it  stands  erect  on  the  bind 
legs,  with  the  face  turned  to  the  front  (2,  Fig:  2213), 
and  R.  regardant,  when  standing  upright  and  looking 
backward  (3,  Fig.  2213). 

Rampant  arch.  (Arch.)  One  whose  abutments  spring 
from  an  inclined  plane. 

Rampantly,  adv.  In  a  rampant  manner. 

Ruin'part,  it.  [Fr.  rempart,  from  ramp? ,  aslope;  W. 
rhanim,  to  rise  over  or  beyond.]  That  which  secures 
safety;  that  which  protects  from  assault. 

(Fort.)  The  mass  of  earth  thrown  up  from  the  ditch 
inwards  iu  order  to  give  the  defenders  a  commanding 
position  over  the  ground  iu  front.  The  term  ramjmrt , 
though  strictly  meaning  the  mound  on  which  the 
parapet  stands,  generally  includes  the  parapet  itself.  If 
it  be  of  less  height  than  thirty  leet,  it  is  liable  to  be 
taken  by  escalade. 

— v.  n.  To  fortify  with  ramparts. 

KampliastiHa*.  n.  pi.  (/obi.)  The  Toucan  family, 
order  Scansores,  including  birds  which  are  distinguished 
Irom  all  others  by  their  enormous  bill,  which  is  almost 
ii6  thick  and  long  as  their  body,  and  which  is  light  ami 
cellular  internally,  arcuated  near  the  end,  and  irregu¬ 
larly  indented  along  its  edges.  Their  tongue  is  long, 
and  fringed  with  barbs  ou  both  sides.  They  inhabit 
the  warm  regions 
of  South  America. 

Contrary  to  what 
might  be  supposed, 
they  are  graceful  in 
their  movements, 
and  in  obtaining 
their  food  show  a 
use  for  their  long 
bills.  They  dip 
them  down  into  the 
deep  and  hanging 
nestsof  other  birds, 
and  extract  the  eggs 
and  young  for  foo-J. 

They  also  feed  upon  fish,  insects,  and  fruit.  They 
throw  their  food  into  the  air,  and  catch  it  as  it  descends, 
and  thus  swallow  it  with  great  facility.  About  twenty 
species  are  known. —  Tenney. 

Rampliorliy  n'clius,  n.  [Or.  ramphos,  a  beak,  and 
rynchos,  a  snout.]  (Fal.)  A  genus  of  Pterosaurian  rep¬ 
tiles,  in  which  the  fore  part  of  the  jaw  is  without  teeth, 
and  may  have  been  encased  in  a  horny  beak,  but  behind 
the  edentulous  production  there  are  four  or  five  large] 
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and  long  teeth,  followed  bv  several  smaller  ones.  The 
tail  is  long,  stiff,  and  slender.  All  are  from  the  litho¬ 
graphic  (middle  Oolitic)  slates  ot  Bavaria. 

Rain  pion,  rt.  [Kr.  ruipnuce.  from  Lat.  rapum,  turnip.] 
(Bat.)  The  garden  name  for  Campanula  rapUnculus.  t tie 
fleshy  rootof  which  resembles  a  little  turnip. and  is  edible. 

Ram  pi  re,  n.  A  poetical  rendering  of  Rampart,  q.  v . 

Rain  rod,  n.  A  rod  of  iron,  Ac.,  used  iu  ramming  down 
the  charge  in  a  musket,  pistol,  Ac. 

Ram  say,  Allan. a  Scottish  poet, and  excepting  Burns, 
the  most  thoroughly  national  bard  his  country  has  pro¬ 
duced,  was  u.  in  1685,  at  Leadhills.  in  the  county  of 
Lanark.  Iu  early  youth,  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh, 
and  there  bound  apprentice  to  a  wig-maker,  then  a  pro¬ 
fession  of  a,  higher  grade  than  it  is  now  esteemed.  In 
1712,  he  produced  his  first  poetic  effusion,  and  iu  1716, 
commenced  business  as  a  bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  a 
more  fitting  and  congenial  occupation  for  the  poet  and 
literary  man.  In  1720,  lie  published  a  collection  of  his 
fugitive  poems,  which  realized  a  considerable  sum  ;  and, 
in  1724,  R.  issued  the  first  vol.  of  his  well  known  Tea- 
Table.  Miscellany.  II is  fame,  however,  reached  its  acme 
on  the  production  of  The  Gentle  Shepherd, oneof  the  finest 
dramatic  pastorals  ever  penned.  In  soft  and  gentle 
sweetness  of  expression,  and  in  a  rich  exhibition  of  old 
Scottish  manners  ami  habits,  interspersed  with  dramatic 
touches  of  nature  and  character,  no  Scottish  poem  has 
maintained  a  more  permanent  or  a  higher  place  in  the 
national  mind  and  affections.  Some  ot  the  higher  class 
poems  of  Burns  can  alone  compete  with  it  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  R.  died  at  Edinburgh  iu  1758,  full  of  years, 
affluence,  and  honor. 

Ram  say,  David,  an  eminent  American  physician  and 
historian,  was  b.  in  1749,  studied  medicine  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  practised  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where 
he  soon  acquired  celebrity.  From  1776  to  1785  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  a  political  capacity,  first  as  a 
member  ot  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  and  after¬ 
wards  as  a  member  of  Congress.  He  labored  zealously 
with  his  pen  to  promote  the  cause  of  independence  of 
his  country;  and  among  his  publications  are  The  His¬ 
tory  of  the  American  Revolution  ;  The  Lift  of  Washing¬ 
ton  ;  and  The  History  of  South  Carolina.  But  bis  most 
important  work  appeared  after  his  death,  and  consisted 
of  a  series  of  historical  volumes,  entitled,  Universal  His¬ 
tory  Americanized,  or  an  Historical  View  of  the  World, 
from  the  earliest  Record  to  the  Nineteenth  Century ,  Ac., 
12  vol8.  8vo.  He  died  May  8,  1815,  in  consequence  of 
wounds  received  two  days  previous  from  the  pistol  of  a 
maniac. 

Rain'.say,  a  village  and  township  of  Lanark  co.,  Upper 
Canada,  abt.  66  ni.  N.N  \V.  of  Kingston  ;  pop.  4,000. 

Rnms'hiirg',  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Warren  co., 
abt.  5  in.  N.  of  Belvidere. 

Ramses,  Rameses, or  Ramesses,  a  name  common  to 
several  kings  of  Egypt,  of  the  19tli  dynasty,  who  resid¬ 
ed  at  Thebes.  They 
reigned  from  the  15th 
to  the  12th  centuries 
B.  c.  Ramses  11. (Fig. 

2215),  called  the  Great, 
who  has  been  by  some 
identified  with  Sesos- 
tris,  and  reigned  68 
years,  mounted  the 
throne  at  a  very 
early  age,  conquered 
the  Khita  or  Ilittites, 
and  other  confederate 
nations  of  Central 
Asia,  in  his  7th  year, 
aud  concluded  an  ex¬ 
traditionary  treaty 
with  the  Khita  in  his 
21st  year.  Other  na¬ 
tions,  European  and 
African,  fell  under  his 
sway,  and  his  empii  e 
extended  far  south  in¬ 
to  Nubia,  the  ancient 
Ethiopia,  which  he 
governed  by  viceroys. 

He  erected  fortresses 
and  temples  in  foreign 
lands,  and  embellished  all  Egypt  with  his  edifices.  He 
had  two  wives,  twenty-three  sons,  and  seven  daughters, 
and  was  finally  buried  in  the  Biban-El-Melook,  where 
the  ruins  of  his  magnificent  sepulchral  monument  are 
still  extant. 

Raiu'sey,  a  seaport-town  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  on  the 
Bay  of  Ramsey,  14  m.  N.N.E.  of  Douglas;  pop.  2,800. 

Ramsey,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon,  10  m. 
N.N.FJ.  of  the  town  of  Huntingdon  ;  pop.  5,000. 

Ramsey,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Fayette  co.,  abt.  13  m.  N.  of  Vandnlia;  pop.  abt  2.000. 

Ramsey,  in  Minnesota,  an  E.  by  S  co. ;  area,  abt.  200 
sq.  m.  River.  Mississippi  River.  Surface,  mostly 
level  ;  soil ,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  St  Paul,  the  seat  of 
the  state  government.  Fop.  abt-  26,000.  —  A  township 
of  Anoka  co. ;  pop.  abt.  400.  —  A  village  of  Isanti  co., 
abt.  20  m.  N.  of  Anoka. 

Kam'*ey  Isle.  off  the  coast  of  S.  Wales,  co.  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  4  m.  W.  of  St.  David’s.  Length ,  abt.  2  m. 

Ramsgate,  a  seaport-town  of  England,  co  of  Kent,  on 
the  FI.  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  15  m.  FbN.E.  ot  Can¬ 
terbury,  and  67  m  E  S  E  of  London.  Shipbuilding  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Pop.  12.000. 

Ramsliaekle,  (-shSl'l,)  a.  Rickety:  loose;  falling 
to  pieces;  as,  a  ramshackle  house. 

-r.  a.  To  ransack  ;  to  search  :  to  turn  over  pryingly ;  — 
used  as  an  English  provincialism. 


(Figured  from  his  tomb  at  Thebes.) 
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Ram'slie;;.  a  seaport-town  of  Cumberland  co.,  Nova 
Scotia,  abt.  bo  m.  N.  of  Halifax. 

Ram«tn<lt,  (Vpper  an<l  Lower,)  ( ram'stat ,)  two 
contiguous  towns  ot  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darra- 
stadt,  on  the  Moduu,  5  in  S.E.  of  Darmstadt ;  p<p.,  united, 
4,0o0. 

Rain  teak,  (ram-teek1,)  a  town  of  Brit  ish  India,  terri¬ 
tory  ot  Nagpore;  Lat.  21°  24'  N.,  Lon.  70°  22'  E.  It  is 
a  place  ot  pilgrimage. 

Ram 'll  lose,  Kainiiloiis.  a.  [Lat.  ramulosu s,  from 
ramutus ,  dim.  ot  ramus,  a  branch.]  {Hot.)  V\  ith  many 
small  branches. 

Ra  mus,  or  Ra  Kam  o.  Pierre, a  celebrated  French 
philosopher,  inatheiimtician,  grammarian,  and  philolo¬ 
gist,  killed  on  St  Bartholomew’s  day,  1572.  See  H  a  MIST. 

Ran,  imp.  ot  run,  q.  v. 

Ran,  n.  In  rope-making,  a  reel  of  twenty  yarns. 

Ra'na,  n.  [Lat.,  a  frog. J  (Zoiil.)  See  Kamde. 

Ra'nai,  or  Oranai,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  the 
N.  Pacific  Ocean  ;  Lat.  20°  51'  N.,  Lon.  156°  23'  E.  Ext. 
20  ni.  long,  and  lu  m,  broad. 

Rana'les,  7i.pl.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  sub-class 
Hypogynous  Exogens. — Diag.  Mouodichliunydeous  flow¬ 
ers,  sutural  or  axile  placentae,  indefinite  stamens,  and 
minute  embryo,  inclosed  in  a  large  quantity  of  fleshy 
or  horny  albumen.  The  alliance  includes  6  orders, — 
MaGNOLIACEjE,  ANONACE.E.  DlLLENlACEiE,  RaNUNCULACEjE, 
SaRKACENXIACE£.  and  PaPAVERACEA,  q  V. 

Ranee,  Armano  Jean  Le  Bouthiluer  de,  b.  in  Paris, 
1626.au  eminent  ascetic  writer,  chiefly  celebrated  as  the 
reformer  of  the  monks  of  La  Trappe.  D.  1700. 

Ran  cello,  n.  (Med.)  A  chronic  thickening  of  the  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  causing 
partial  loss  of  voice  and  hoarseness,  and  requiring  coun¬ 
ter-irritation  and  stimulants,  such  as  embrocations  of 
camphorated  oil  and  hartshorn,  or  even  blisters,  with 
bot  poultices  or  fomentations. 

Rancescent,  ( -sts'sent, )  a.  [Lat.  rancescens ,  from  ran- 
cere,  to  be  rancid.]  Becoming  rancid  ;  turning  sour. 

Rancli,  v.  a.  To  sprain  ;  to  wrench;  to  injure  by  vio¬ 
lent  contortion,  (r.) 

Raneliero,  (ran-tsha'ro,)  n.  [Sp.]  A  Mexican  name 
for  a  husbandman  or  peasant  employed  on  a  rancho , 
or  stock-farm.  The  rancheros  are  a  wild,  lawless  class, 
a  progeny  sprung  from  Spaniards  and  Indians,  and  often 
little  better  than  banditti.  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
a  very  different  class  of  people,  employed  on  a  cultivated 
farm,  called  hacienda. 

Rancid,  (- sid ,)  a.  [Lat.  rancidus ,  from  obsol.  ranceo , 
ranceus,  stinking.]  Having  a  rank  or  stinking  smell ; 
strong-scented  ;  sour  ;  musty  ;  fusty  ;  as,  rancid  butter. 

Rancicrity.,  n.  [Fr.  ranciditi.]  Quality  of  being 
rancid  or  musty  ;  a  strong,  sour,  fusty  scent ;  as,  rancid¬ 
ity  of  oil. 

Ran'ciilly,  adv.  Mustily  ;  with  a  strong,  sour  scent. 

Ran 'cid ness,  n.  Rancidity. 

Ranco'cas,  or  Rancocus,  in  New  Jersey ,  enters  the 
Delaware  River  from  Burlington  co.  —  A  post-village 
of  Burlington  co.,  abt.  12  in.  N.E.  of  Camden. 

Rancor,  (rdnk’ur,)  n.  [0.  Fr.  rancceur  ;  Fr.  rancure .] 

•  Deep-seated  and  implacable  enmity;  inveterate  hatred; 
malignity;  spite;  bitterness. 

Rancorous,  a.  Characterized  by  rancor,  or  by  deep 
and  implacable  malice;  malignant;  malicious;  spiteful; 
virulent;  bitter;  us,  rancorous  bate. 

Ran'corously,  adv.  In  a  rancorous,  malignant,  or 
malicious  manner. 

Itand.  n.  [A.  S.]  A  border;  edge;  verge;  margin. — 
A  thin  inner  side  for  a  shoe. 

Ran  dull,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  abt. 
60  in.  N.  of  Des  Moines. 

Randall,  in  irisconi.m,  a  township  of  Kenosha  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Ran'dallstown,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Bal¬ 
timore  co.,  abt.  15  in.  W.N.W.  of  Baltimore. 

Ran  dan,  n.  In  some  parts  of  England  the  finest  part 
of  the  bran  of  meal. 

Randazzo,  (ran-dat'so,)u  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  prov. 
of  Catania,  at  the  N.W.  base  of  Mount  /Etna  ;  pop.  4,500. 

Ran'ders,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  N.  Jutland,  on  the 
Guden,  20  m.  N.N.W.  of  Aarhuus.  Manuf.  Gloves;  also, 
shipbuilding.  Bop.  8,800. 

Ran  dolpli,  John,  of  Roanoke,  an  American  statesman, 
B.  at  Cawsons,  Chesterfield  co.,  Va.,  in  1773.  He  was  of 
wealthy  parentage,  claiming  descent  from  Pocahontas, 
the  Indian  princess.  Ho  was  educated  for  the  legal 
profession,  which,  however,  be  never  followed,  devoting 
liis  attention  to  politics.  In  1799,  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  where  he  soon  became  conspicuous,  his  fluency, 
wit,  and  sharpness  of  retort  making  him  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  leader  of  the  administration  party.  His  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  war  of  1812  caused  bis  deteat  in  the  following 
election;. but  lie  was  reelected  to  Congress  in  1814,  where 
he  remained  for  several  years.  Visiting  England  in  1822 
and  1824,  he  attracted  considerable  attention  by  bis  sin¬ 
gularity  of  manners  and  costume.  From  1825  to  1827,  he 
was  a  senator  of  the  U.  States.  In  1829,  lie  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  convention  for  revising  the  constitution  of 
Virginia,  and  the  year  following  was  appointed  U.  States 
minister  to  Russia,  remaining,  however,  most  of  the 
time  in  England,  owing  to  ill  health.  On  his  return, 
he  was  again  elected  to  Congress,  but  was  unable  to 
occupy  bis  seat.  —  “  R.  was  tall,  and  very  slender  and 
cadaverous,  with  long,  skinny  fingers,  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  pointing  and  shaking  expressively  at  those 
against  whom  he  spoke.  His  voice  was  shrill  and  pip¬ 
ing,  but  uuder  perfect  command,  and  musical  in  its 
lower  tones.  His  favorite  weapons  in  debate  were  in¬ 
vective  and  sarcasm  ;  and  for  many  years  his  sharp  and 
reckless  wit  made  him  a  terror  to  his  opponents  in  the 
house.”  “For  more  than  30  years,”  says  Mr.  Benton, 


“he  was  the  political  meteor  of  Congress,  blazing  with 
undiminished  splendor  during  the  w  hole  time,  and  often 
appearing  as  the  ‘  planetary  plague,’  which  shed,  not 
war  and  pestilence  on  nations,  but  agony  and  fear  on 
members.”  “  Wit  and  genius  all  allow  ed  him.  Sagacity 
was  a  quality  of  his  mind  visible  to  all  observers,  and 
which  gave  him  an  intuitive  insight  into  the  effect  of 
measures.”  (New.  Am.  Cycl.) — D  in  Philadelphia,  1833. 

Ran  dolph.  PEYTON, an  American  patriot, president  of 
the  first  Congress;  B.  in  Virginia,  1723;  d.  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1775. 

Rail  ilolpli.  in  Alabama,  an  E.  co.,  adjoining  Georgia; 
area ,  abt.  970  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Tallapoosa  and  Little  Tal¬ 
lapoosa  rivers.  Surface,  uneven  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Weedowee.  Pop.  abt.  23,000.  —  A  post-village  of  Bibb 
co  ,  abt.  40  miles  N.  of  Selma. 

Randolph,  in  Arkansas,  a  N.N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Mis¬ 
souri  ;  area,  abt.  880  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Big  Black,  Eleven 
Points,  and  Current  rivers.  Surface,  undulating;  soil, 
in  some  parts  very  fertile.  Cap.  Pocahontas. 

Randolph,  in  Georgia,  a  S.W.  co.;  area,  abt.  350  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Patawla.  Hodchodkee,  and  Pacbitla  creeks. 
Surface ,  nearly  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Cuthbert.  Pop. 
abt.  10.500. 

Randolph,  in  Illinois ,  a  S.S.W.  co.,  adjoining  Mis¬ 
souri,  settled  by  La  Salle  in  1673;  area,  abt.  600  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Mississippi  and  Kaskaskia  livers.  Surface ,  di¬ 
versified;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Chester.  Pip.  abt. 
28,000.  —  A  post-village  and  township  of  McLean  co., 
abt.  10  m.  S.  of  Bloomington  ;  pop.  abt.  2,600. 

Randolph,  in  Indiana ,  an  E.  co.,  adjoining  Ohio;  area , 
abt.  440  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Whitewater,  Mississinewa,  and 
White  rivers.  Surface,  nearly  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Winchester.  /b/?.(1870)  22,378. — A  township  of  Ohio  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2,300.  —  A  village  of  Randolph  co.,  abt.  85  m. 
E.N.E.  of  Indianapolis.  —  A  township  of  Tippecanoe  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,700. 

Randolph,  in  Kansas ,  a  post-village  of  Riley  co.,  abt. 
22  m.  N.N.W.  of  Manhattan. 

Randolph,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Metcalf  co., 
abt.  44  m.  E.  of  Bowling  Greeu. 

Randolph,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Nor¬ 
folk  co.,  containing  the  villages  of  East  and  West  Ran¬ 
dolph  ;  pop  (1870)  5,642. 

Randolph,  in  Minnesota,  a  tow  nship  of  Dakota  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  300. 

Randolph,  in  Missouri,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  430 
sq.  in.  Rivers.  East  Fork  of  Chariton  River,  Elk  Fork 
of  Salt  River,  Bonne  Femme  River,  and  Silver  Creek. 
Surface,  undulating;  soil,  exceedingly  fertile.  Cap. 
Huntsville.  Pop.  (1870)  15,910.  —  A  village  of  Clay  co., 
abt.  30  m.  S.E.  of  Weston. 

Randolph,  in  N.  Carolina,  &  central  co. ;  area,  abt. 
880  sq.  miles.  Rivers.  Deep  and  Uharie  rivers.  Surface , 
diversified;  soil,  generally  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to 
corn  and  tobacco,  and  to  grazing.  Min.  Slate.  Cap. 
Asbborough.  Pop.  abt.  17,500. 

Randolph,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 
Coos  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  138. 

Randolph,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  township  of  Morris  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  5,111. 

Randolph,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Cattaraugus  co.,  abt.  160  m.  W.  of  Elmira ;  pop.  (1870) 
2,167. 

Randolph,  in  Ohio ,  a  township  of  Montgomery  co. ; 
pip.  abt.  3,000.  —  A  post-township  of  Portage  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,5o0. 

Randolph,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  and  precinct  of 
Coos  co.,  abt.  15  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Empire  City  ;pop.  abt.  300. 

Randolph,  in  Pennsylvu7iia,  a  post-township  of  Craw¬ 
ford  co.  ;  pop.  abt.  2,lU0. 

Randolph,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Tipton  co., 
abt.  33  m.  N.  of  Memphis. 

Randolph,  in  Texas,  a  village  of  Houston  co.,  abt.  120 
m.  N.  of  Houston. 

Randolph,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township 

!  of  Orange  co..  abt  25  m.  S.  of  Montpelier ;  pip.  abt.  3,000. 

Randolph,  in  W.  Virginia,  an  E.  co. :  area,  abt.  1.000 
sq.  in.  Rivers.  Buchanan,  Elk,  Cheat,  and  Tygart’s  Val¬ 
ley  rivers.  Surface. ,  hilly  or  mountainous;  soil ,  gener- 
all>r  fertile.  Min.  Coal,  iron,  limestone,  sandstone,  and 
slate  in  abundance.  Cap.  Beverly.  P>p.  abt.  5,500. 

Randolph,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  and  township  of 
Columbia  co.,abt.  45  ni.  N.W.  of  Madison  ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Ran'dom,  n.  [0.  Fr.  randon  ;  A.  S.  randan — rennan , 
to  flow,  and  dun,  down.]  A  roving  motion  or  course 
without  direction;  absence  of  direction,  plan,  rule,  or 
method;  bap-hazard;  —  used,  principally,  in  the  phrase 
at  random,  that  is,  without  a  settled  point  or  course. — 
Distance  of  a  missile  or  projectile  thrown  ;  range. 

(Mining.)  Depth  below  a  given  plane. 

— a.  Done  at  hazard,  or  without  settled  aim  or  purpose; 
uttered  or  done  w  ithout  previous  forethought  or  calcu¬ 
lation  ;  left  to  chance ;  as,  a  random  blow,  a  random 
guess,  a  random  truth. 

Random  shot,  a  shot  not  aimed  toward  any  specific 
object ;  a  chance  shot. 

Ran  dy,  a.  Tumultuous;  disorderly;  riotous;  as,  a 
randy  gypsy  ; — also,  lascivious  ;  as,  a  randy  woman. 

Railec  ,  7i.  [Hind,  rojirx.  |  In  Hindustan,  the  wife  of 
a  rajah  or  prince;  as,  the  Ranee  of  Sattara. 

Baneegunge,  (ra'ne-goonj,)  a  town  of  British  India, 
presidency  ol  Bengal ;  Lat.  23°  35'  N.,  Lon.  87°  W  E. 

Raneepoor,  (ru  ne-pop,)  a  town  of  British  India,  in 
Scinde,  45  in.  S  W.  ol  Hyderabad ;  pop.  5,000. 

Rang:,  imp.  of  ring,  (r  ) 

Range,  {rdnj,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  ranger.]  To  set  in  a  row  or 
in  ranks;  to  place  in  a  regular  line,  lines,  or  ranks;  to 
rank  ;  to  dispose  or  arrange  in  the  proper  older;  as,  to 
range,  troops,  to  range  one's  ideas.  —  To  dispose  in  proper 
classes  or  divisions ;  to  place  in  regular  method;  to  ar- 
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range  systematically;  as,  to  range,  plants  in  genera  and 
species.  —  To  rove  over;  to  pass  over. —  To  sail  in  a  di¬ 
rection  parallel  to  or  near  ;  as,  to  range  the  coast. 

— v.a.  [A  S.  rennan,  to  run]  To  goat  large;  to  rove; 
to  roam;  to  travel  without  restraint  or  direction;  to 
wander  desultorily. 

I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about." — Shake. 

— To  sail  or  pass  near,  or  in  the  direction  of;  as,  to  range 
along  the  coast.  —  To  have  range  or  projection;  as,  the 
shot  ranges  three  miles.  —  To  have  a  particular  bent  or 
direction;  to  be  in  a  line  with.  —  To  be  placed  in  rank 
or  order;  to  be  arranged  or  classified. 

“  And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content," — Shaka. 

— n.  [Fr.  rangee.]  A  rank  ;  a  row  ;  a  series  of  things  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  line;  as,  a  range  of  houses,  a  range  ot  bills. 

—  A  class  ;  an  older;  an  aggregate  ot  individuals  of  equal 
degree;  as,  a  range  of  beings.  (Hale.)  —  The  rung  of  a 
ladder.  —  A  sieve  for  bolting  meal.  —  A  kitchen  grate; 
particularly,  in  modern  usage,  an  improved  cooking  ap¬ 
paratus  of  cast-iron.  set  in  brick-w  ork  — A  going  at  large; 
a  roaming;  a  wandering;  an  excursion;  a  ramble;  a 
trip. — Compass  or  extent  of  travel  or  wandering; — lienee, 
6cope;  command;  compass  taken  in  by  anything  excur¬ 
sive,  extended,  or  ranked  in  order;  as,  a  wide  range  of 
thought. 

"  Far  as  creation's  ample  range  extends."  —  Pope. 

— Place,  room,  or  region  for  excursion  ;  —  particularly,  a 
tract  of  land  in  which  cattle  may  roam  and  pasture  :  as, 
the  prairie  is  the  range  ot  the  buffalo. 

— In  the  land  system  of  the  U.  Slates,  a  row  or  line  of 
townships  lying  between  two  successive  meridian  lines 
six  miles  apart,  and  uumbered  in  order  east  and  west 
from  the  “principal  meridian”  of  each  great  survey,  the 
townships  in  the  range  being  numbered  north  or  south 
from  the  “base  line,”  which  runs  east  and  west;  as, 
township  No.  6,  N.,  range  7,  W.,  for  the  fifth  principal 
meridian. —  Webster. 

(Gun.)  The  distance  from  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  to  the 
second  intersection  of  the  trajectory  with  the  line  of 
sight.  The  range  is  not  exactly  the  distance  to  the  point 
at  which  the  shot  impinges  on  the  plane,  unless  that  is 
also  the  point  aimed  at ;  but  the  difference  is  practically 
of  importance  only  at  short  distances.  In  practice,  the 
range  is  usually  measured  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun 
to  the  point  of  impact  on  the  object,  or  to  the  first 
graze  of  the  projectile.  The  range  depends  on  the  ini¬ 
tial  velocity,  the  form  and  density  ot  the  projectile,  the 
angle  of  elevation  of  the  gun,  and  the  difference  of  level 
between  the  planes  upon  which  the  gun  aud  object  re¬ 
spectively  stand. 

(Naut.)  A  large  cleat  in  a  ship’s  waist  for  belaying 
the  sheets  and  tacks  of  the  courses.  —  A  length  of  cable 
equal  to,  or  slightly  in  excess  of,  the  supposed  depth  of 
water  into  which  the  anchor  is  about  to  be  cast.  It  is 
lightly  coiled  on  the  deck,  that  it  may  run  freely  through 
the  hawse-hole  as  the  anchor  falls. 

Range  ley*  or  Bangely,  in  Maine ,  a  post-township  of 
Franklin  co. ;  pop.  abt.  300. 

Raiiger,(rdw'jV/,)  n.  One  w  ho  ranges  ;  a  rover ; — hence, 
a  marauder.  (R.)  —  A  dog  that  beats  the  ground  in  quest 
of  game. 

— /-/.  Mounted  troops  armed  with  carbines,  or  with  rifles, 
who  range  the  country,  and  often  fight  on  foot ;  as,  the 
Texan  Rangers. 

Ran  gersliip,  n.  The  office  of  a  ranger,  or  keeper  of 
a  park  or  forest. 

Rangoon',  a  fortified  city  of  British  Burmah,  prov.  of 
Pegu,  on  the  Irrawaddy  River,  30  in.  from  the  sea.  and 
58  m.  S.S.W.  of  Pegu;  Lat.  16°  48'  N.,  Lon.  96°  10'  E. ; 
pop.  16,000. 

Ran'idse,  n.  pi.  (ZonI .)  The  Frog  family,  comprising 
tailless  batracliians  w  hich  have  the  fingers  and  toes  free, 
and  never  dilated  into  a  disk,  tympanum  visible,  upper 
jaw  and  palate  provided  with  teeth,  and  the  throat  of 
the  males  with  vocal  vesicles,  which  communicate  in¬ 
ternally  with  the  mouth.  The  typical  genus  Rana  com¬ 
prises  the  frogs  proper.  It  is  represented  in  N.  America 
by  several  species,  the  most  remarkable  of  w  hich  is  R. 
caterbiana.  the  Bull-frog  of  the  United  States,  which 
attains  a  total  length  of  21  inches  in  some  instances. 
It  is  mainly  solitary,  and  is  the  most  aquatic  of  all  the 
frogs.  The  deep  cloakings  of  the  male  may  be  beard  a 
mile.  —  Tenney. 

Ranine,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  frogs. 

(Anat.)  Pertaining,  or  belonging,  to  the  lingual  ar¬ 
tery,  and  to  a  vein  following  the  same  course  as  the 
artery.  —  Diniglison. 

Rank,  (rangk,)  n.  [A.  S.  hnng.  a  ring  ;  Fr.  rang.]  A 
row,  or  a  line  of  things,  or  things  in  a  line;  a  range;  a 
tier;  an  order. — Grade;  degree  of  elevation  in  civil 
life  or  station  ;  degree  of  dignity,  eminence,  or  excel¬ 
lence;  relative  quality  or  position;  as,  a  writer  of  the 
first  rank.  —  An  order  ;  a  division  ;  a  permanent  social 
class  ;  as,  the  highest  and  lowest  ranks  of  men.  — 
Dignity  ;  high  place  or  degree  in  the  order  of  men  ;  ele¬ 
vated  rank  or  social  position;  eminence;  distinction; 
as,  a  man  of  rank. 

(Mil.)  A  line  of  men  standing  abreast,  or  side  by  side; 

—  opposed  to  file,  a  line  running  from  front  to  rear  of  a 
company,  battalion,  Ac. 

(Mil.  and  Nar.)  Degree:  grade  ;  as,  the  rank  of  gen¬ 
eral  or  admiral,  post-ruwfc,  breYet -rank,  kc. 

Rank  and  file.  (Mil.)  All  soldiers  and  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers  bearing  arms.  —  The  ranks.  The  class  of 
common  soldiers;  as,  to  reduce  an  officer  to  the  ranks. 

—  To  fill  the  ranks,  to  supply  a  competent  number  of 
men  fora  company,  regiment,  or  battalion.  —  To  take 
rank  of,  to  go  before  in  point  of  precedence. 

Rank,  v.  a.  To  class;  to  place  in  a  particular  class,  or¬ 
der,  or  division. — To  arrange;  to  place  abreas-  or  in  • 
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line.  —  To  place  in  proper  or  suitable  order  ;  to  dispose 
methodically  or  systematically. 

—v.  n.  To  bo  ranged  ;  to  be  placed  in  a  rank,  or  ranks  ; 
to  be  set  or  disposed,  as  in  a  particular  class,  order,  or 
division;  to  place  in  suitable  order,  or  systematically. 

“  Let  that  one  article  rank  with  the  real."  —  Slinks. 

•To  possess  a  certain  grade  or  degree  of  elevation  or  emi¬ 
nence  in  the  classes  of  civil  or  military  life  ;  as,  lie 
ranks  high  in  public  estimation. 

flank,  a.  [A.  S.  ranct  high-grown.]  Iligh-growing; 
of  luxuriant  or  vigorous  growth;  exuberant;  as,  rank 
herbage.  —  Fruitful;  very  fertile;  causing  luxuriant  or 
vigorous  growth  or  development;  as,  a  rank  soil. — 
Strong;  excessive;  raised  to  a  high  degree:  rampant; 
as,  rank  pride;  a  rank  error.  —  Rancid  ;  strong-scented  : 
musty;  as,  a  rank  smell. — Strong;  steadfast;  clinch¬ 
ing;  as,  to  take  a  rank  hold.  —  High-flavored ;  strong 
to  the  taste. 

'*  Sea-fowl  taste  rank  of  the  fish  on  which  they  feed.  Boyle. 

To  set  rank ,  to  set  the  cutting-iron  of  a  plane  iu  such 
a  manner  its  to  take  off  a  thick  shaving. 

Rank,  adv.  Rankly;  stoutly;  vehemently. 

llanke.  Leopold,  an  eminent  German  historian,  b.  near 
Naumberg,  1795.  was  appointed  Professor  of  History  in 
the  University  of  Berlin,  in  1824, and  historiographer  of 
Russia  in  1841.  His  principal  works  are:  History  of  Vie 
Roman  and  German  l  Copies  from  1494  to  1535;  Princes 
and  Nations  of  South  Europe,  in  the  lGf/i  and  Yith 
centuries;  The  Conspiracy  against.  Venice,  in  1688 ;  The 
Pipes  of  Rome,  their  Church  and  State;  Memoirs  of  the 
House  of  Brandmburg  ;  History  of  Prussia  during  the 
nth  and  18M  centuries;  and  History  of  Servia  and  the 
Servian  Revolution. 

Ranker,  n.  One  who  ranks,  or  places  in  ranks;  one 
who  arranges. 

Ran'kin,  in  Mississippi ,  a  S.W.  central  co  ;  area,  abt. 
640  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Pearl  River.  Surface ,  generally 
level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Brandon.  Pop.  (1870)  12,977. 

Rankle,  (rdnkJly)  v.  n.  [Probably  from  0.  Lat.  ranceo , 
to  become  rancid.]  To  fester;  to  suppurate;  to  breed 
corruption;  to  become  putrid;  to  be  inflamed  in  body 
or  mind;  as,  a  rankling  malady.  —  To  become  painfully 
diseased  or  distempered  in  body  or  in  mind;  as,  rank¬ 
ling  envy  or  hatred,  a  rankling  wound. 

—  p.  a.  To  cause  to  fester;  to  inflame.  (R.) 

Rankly,  adv.  In  a  rank  manner;  with  vigorous 
growth;  grossly;  coarsely;  as,  vegetation  grows  rankly. 

Rank'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  rank;  vigor¬ 
ous  or  exuberant  growth ;  luxuriance;  excess;  extrav¬ 
agance;  extraordinary  strength  or  abundance;  as,  rank¬ 
ness  of  weeds.  —  Rank  or  rancid  smell;  rancidness; 
strong  taste  or  high  flavor;  as,  the  rankness  of  the  flesh 
of  sea-birds. 

Rau'ny,  n.  [Lat.  araneus  wms.]  The  shrew-mouse. 

Ran  sack,  v.  a.  [A.  S  ran ,  plunder,  and  secan,  to 
seek.]  To  seek  through  or  search,  as  for  plunder  or 
booty.  —  To  pillage;  to  plunder  completely;  as,  to  ran¬ 
sack  a  city.  —  To  investigate  thoroughly;  to  enter  and 
search  every  part  or  place  of;  as,  to  ransack  one’s  mem¬ 
ory. 

— n.  Pillage;  ravage;  devastation,  (r.) 

Ransom,  ( ran'sum ,)  n.  [O’er,  rami on  ;  Fr.  ran^on 
from  Lat.  redemptio. J  Redemption  or  release  from  cap¬ 
tivity,  bondage,  or  the  possession  of  an  enemy. 

44  Tell  me  what  province  they  demand  for  ransom."  —  Denham. 

— The  money  or  price  paid  fur  the  redemption  of  a  pris¬ 
oner  or  slave,  or  for  property  captured  by  an  enemy. 

R.-bill.  ( Maritime  Law.)  A  contract  for  payment  of 
ransom  for  a  captured  vessel,  with  stipulations  of  sale- 
conduct  if  they  pursue  a  certain  course,  uud  arrive  in  a 
certain  time.  The  payment  cannot  be  enforced  iu  Eng¬ 
land,  during  war,  by  an  action  on  the  contract,  but  it 
can  in  this  country. 

— v.  a.  [ Fr.  ranponner.]  To  redeem  or  free  from  captivity 
or  punishment,  by  paying  an  equivalent  for;  to  rescue 
from  the  possession  of  an  enemy  by  paying  a  price 
deemed  equivalent;  as,  to  ransom  prisoners  of  war. — 
To  demand  a  ransom  for;  to  exact  payment  for.  (r.) 

Ran  soul,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-villago  and  township  of 
Hillsdale  co.,  abt.  30  m.W.S.W.  of  Adrian;  pap.  abt.  1,800. 

Ransom,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-township  of  Luzerne 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  700. 

Ran'soiiicr,  n.  One  who  ransoms  or  redeems. 

Rau'soinless,  a.  That  may  not  be  ransomed;  lacking 
ransom. 

Ran'HOinville,  in  New  York,  a  post-villago  of  Niag¬ 
ara  co.,  abt.  25  m.  N.N.W.  of  Buffalo. 

Rant.  v.n.  [Probably  from  0.  Ger.  ranjan ,  to  rage; 
Gael,  ran,  to  roar;  Heb7  ranan,  to  givo  forth  a  stridu- 
Ions  sound.]  To  rave  in  violent,  strident,  inflated,  or 
extravagant  language,  without  corresponding  loftiness 
of  thought:  to  mouth  words  iu  a  stilted,  puritanical 
manner;  to  be  noisy  and  boisterous  in  words  or  declama¬ 
tion;  as,  a  ranting  preacher. 

_ n.  Stilted  or  high-sounding  words,  without  appropriate 

dignity  of  thought  or  solid  sense;  boisterous,  turgid, 
empty  declamation ;  as,  the  rant  of  a  puritanical  fanatic. 

Rant  er,  n.  One  who  rants;  a  noisy  talker  or  declaimer : 
a  boisterous,  empty-minded  preacher. 

( Eccl .  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  which  originated  in  a  seces¬ 
sion  from  the  Wesleyan  Connexion,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Wesleyans  paid  too  much  attention  to  the  externals 
of  public  worship,  and  were  deficient  iu  zeal  in  open 
preaching  in  the  streets  and  fields.  They  admit  of  fe¬ 
male  preaching  — a  thing  unknown  to  every  other  body 
of  Methodists. 

Rant'erism.  Rant'ism,  n.  The  practice  or  doc¬ 
trines  of  Rauters.  ...  . 

Ran ti 'pole,  n.  [Eng.  rant ,  to  make  a  loud  noise,  and 
Prov.  Eog.pole,  the  plank  used  in  the  game  of  see-saw.] 


A  wild,  harum-scarum,  reckless  fellow;  —  also,  a  romp-l 
iug  child. 

— a.  Wild;  roving;  rakish;  harum-scarum;  as,  rantipole] 
tricks,  rantipole  habits. 

—v.n.  To  run  about  in  a  reckless, harum-scarum  manner.! 

Ran'toiil,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Champaign  co., 
abt.  10  m.  N.  of  Urbanna. 

Itun ton I.  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Calumet  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  550. 

Rail  t/y,  a.  Rantipole;  boisterous;  noisy;  rakish. 

Raii'ula,  n.  [Lat.,  a  little  frog.]  (Med.)  A  tumor  under 
the  tongue,  generally  supposed  to  arise  from  some  ob¬ 
struction  of  the  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands ;  some  re¬ 
cent  observations,  however,  render  it  probable  that  the 
disease  often  consists  iu  the  development  of  a  cyst  in  or 
about  the  salivary  ducts  under  the  tongue. 

Ran ti ncul  a'cese,  n.  [Lat.  rana ,  a  frog,  because  it 
grows  where  frogs  abound.]  (Bot.)  The  Crow-foot,  or 
Butter-cup  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Ranales. 
Diag.  Distinct  carpels,  no  separate  stipules,  an  imbri¬ 
cated  corolla,  homogeneous  albumen, and  seeds  without 
an  aril.  They  are  herbs  with  alternate  or  radicle  leaves, 
or,  in  one  genus,  climbing  shrubs  with  opposite  leaves, 
the  leaf-stalk  in  both  cases  generally  dilated  at  the  base, 
without  stipules,  the  leaf  often  much  divided,  and  the 
flowers  solitary,  or  in  terminal  racemes  or  panicles. 
Calyx  of  3-6  (usually  5)  carpels;  corolla  of  3-15 (usually 
5)  petals,  generally  regular,  but  sometimes  irregular, 
very  minute,  or  altogether  wanting;  stamens  indefinite, 
usually  numerous,  inserted  in  the  receptacle;  carpels 
numerous,  1-cel  led.  or  united  below,  so  as  to  form  a  com¬ 
pound,  many-celled  ovary ;  one  or  many  ovules  attached 
to  the  ventral  suture;  style  simple.  Fruit  consisting  of 
a  number  of  aclirenia,  or  of  several  follicles,  or  a  one 
or  more  seeded  berry;  seed  containing  copious  horny 
albumen,  with  a  minute  embryo  at  base.  The  plants  of 
this  order  are  widely  diffused  over  the  globe,  but  more 
especially  in  temperate  or  coed  climates.  Within  the 
tropics,  they  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  genus  Cle¬ 
matis,  almost  confined  to  high  mountain-ranges.  An 
.acrid  principle  is  common  to  all  the  R.,  and  a  narcotic 
principle  is  sometimes  present  iu  addition.  When  these 
principles  are  in  excess,  the  plants  containing  them  are 
poisonous.  Many  of  these  plants  are  conspicuous  orna¬ 
ments  of  our  fields,  and  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens; 
as  Clemates.  Anemone,  Ranunculus,  Eranthis  (Winter 
Aconite),  Helleborus  (Christmas  rose),  Aquilegia  (Colum¬ 
bine),  Aconitum  (Monk's-hood),  Psetmia  (Peony),  &c. 
The  Moutan  njficinalis,  or  Tree-peony  of  China,  is  espe¬ 
cially  remarkable  for  its  very  large,  and  numerous, 
showy  flowers.  From  the  R.,  the  important  drugs,  aco¬ 
nite,  black  hellebore,  staves-acro  seeds,  ami  podophyllin, 
are  derived.  The  order  includes  47  genera,  and  1,000 
species. 

Rail  ii u 'oil  I  (is,  n.  (Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the 
order  Ran  uncut  ace  if,  composed  of  annual  or  peren¬ 
nial  herbs.  Some  of  them  adorn  meadows  with  their 
yellow  flowers,  familiarly  known  as  Buttercups ,  Cuckoo- 
bud,  King  cup ,  £rc.;  others,  known  by  the  name  of 
Crow  foot,  or  Corncrow-foot ,  are  troublesome  weeds  in 
gardens  and  pas¬ 
tures.  Many,  as 
the  Spear-worts , 
are  found  chiefly 
in  moist  places, 
and  some  are  al¬ 
together  aquatic, 
covering  the  sur¬ 
face  of  ditches, 
ponds,  and  rivers, 
where  the  water 
is  shallow,  with 
a  carpet  of  ver¬ 
dure  exquisite¬ 
ly  studded  with 
beautiful  white 
flowers.  —  The 
Showy  Ranuncu¬ 
lus,  Ranunculus 
Asiatica  of  our 
gardens  (Figure 
2216),  is  a  Levant 
species.  From 
clusters  of  small 
tubers,  it  sends 
up  several  bipar¬ 
tite  leaves,  and 
an  erect,  branch¬ 
ed  stem,  with 
terminal  flowers,  which,  in  the  cultivated  varieties, 
are  often  double  or  semi-double,  yellow,  white,  red  of 
various  shades,  or  of  mixed  colors,  very  brilliant,  and 
from  1%  to  2%  inches  in  diameter.  The  cultivated 
varieties  are  extremely  numerous.  The  Ranunculus  is 
propagated  by  seeu,  by  offset  tubers,  or  by  dividing  the 
clusters  of  tubers.  Double-flowered  varieties  of  several 
other  species,  especially  of  the  common  yellow  butter¬ 
cups,  are  known  to  gardeners  under  the  name  of  Bach¬ 
elor's  Buttons.  R.  sceleratus  (the  Celery-leaved  Butter¬ 
cup),  and  R.  Jlammula  (the  Spear-wort),  are  very  acrid. 
R.  Jicaria  (the  lesser  Celandine)  has  thickened  roots, 
which  contain  a  good  deal  of  starch,  and  have,  on  this 
account,  been  used  as  food. 

Ranz-des- vacties,  (rdnz-dd-vash ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Ger. 
kiurchen,  the  call  to  the  cows  ]  ( Mus.)  The  name 

given  to  the  melody  which  the  Swiss  herdsmen  are  in 
the  habit  of  playing  on  the  Alpine  horn,  and  sometimes 
of  singing,  when  they  drive  out  their  herds  to  the 
mountains.  It  consists  of  a  few  simple  intervals,  and 
has  a  beautiful  effect  when  awaking  the  echoes  of  the 
Swiss  mountains.  The  natives  of  Switzerland  are  said 
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to  be  seized  with  irrepressible  longings  to  return  to 
their  native  couutry  when  they  hear  it  played  in  a 
foreign  land. 

Rap,  v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  rapped,  usually  written  rapt.) 
[O.  Ger.  raj).)  To  strike  with  a  quick,  smart,  sharp  blow  ; 
to  knock  ;  as,  to  raj)  with  the  knocker  of  a  door. 

To  rap  out.  To  utter  vehemently;  as,  to  rap  out  an 
oath.  (In  the  U.  States,  rip  is  frequently  colloquially 
used  in  the  same  sense.) 

— n.  A  quick,  6inart  blow;  as,  a  rap  on  the  head,  or  on 
the  knuckles. 

— v.  a.  [A.  S.  rypan;  Goth,  raupjan,  to  break  in  pieces.] 
To  seize  by  violence;  to  snatch  or  hurry  away. 

"Rapt  iu  a  chariot  drawn  by  fiery  steeds." — Milton. 

— To  seize  and  bear  away,  as  the  mind  or  thoughts;  to 
transport  out  of  one's  self;  to  affect  with  ecstasy  or 
rapture. 

“  Transported  and  rapt  in  secret  studies. "—Shaks. 

— To  exchange;  to  truck.  (Vulgar.) 

To  raj)  and  rend.  To  fall  on  and  plunder;  to  seiio 
by  violence. 

Rapacious,  (- pd'shus ,)  a.  [Fr.  rapace ;  Lat.  rapax , 
rapacis ,  front  raj)io,  to  seize  or  carry  off.]  Grasping ; 
greedy  of  plunder ;  greedy;  ravenous;  voracious;  as,  a 
rapacious  spirit.  —  Given  to  plunder;  disposed  or  ac¬ 
customed  to  seize  by  violence;  seizing  by  force;  as,  a 
rapacious  soldier.  —  Accustomed  to  seize  for  food  ;  sub¬ 
sisting  on  prey,  or  animals  seized  by  violence ;  as,  a 
rajmeious  beast. 

Rapa'ciously,  adv.  In  a  rapacious  or  greedy  man¬ 
ner;  by  violent  seizure  or  robbery. 

Rapa'ciousness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  rapa¬ 
cious;  disposition  to  plunder  or  exact  by  force,  or  op¬ 
pression. 

Rapacity,  (-juls'i-te,)  n.  [Fr.  rapacitd;  Lat.  rapacitas .] 
Rapaciousness;  quality  of  being  addicted  to  plunder; 
exercise  of  plunder;  act  or  practice  of  seizing  by  force; 
ravenousness ;  greediness ;  ns,  the  rapacity  of  wild 
animals  — Act  or  practice  of  extorting  or  exacting  by 
oppressive  tyranny  or  injustice;  exorbitant  lust  of 
wealth  or  power,  or  greediness  of  gain;  as,  the  raj)acity 
of  the  priesthood. 

Raparcc',  n.  Same  as  Rapparee,  q.  v. 

Rape,  n.  (Fr.  rapt;  Lat.  raptus,  from  rapio ,  to  seize.] 
Act  of  rapping,  or  snatching,  or  seizing  by  force;  rob¬ 
bery.  (R.) 

(Crim.  Law )  The  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman 
forcibly  and  against  her  will.  This  detestable  offeuce 
is  punished  by  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment. 

— Fruit  plucked  from  the  bunch  or  cluster,  as  grapes. — 
The  debris,  or  stalks  and  skins  of  raisins  used  in  the 
making  of  wine.  —  In  Englaud,  one  of  the  intermediate 
divisions  between  a  hundred  and  a  shire;  as,  the  Rape 
of  Rramber,  county  of  Sussex. 

(Bot.)  The  Rape  or  Cole-seed  (Brassica  napus ),  (see 
Brassica),  is  a  biennial  plant  much  cultivated  in  Europe, 
both  on  account  of  its  herbage  and  its  oil-producing 
seeds.  It  is  so  nearly  allied  to  Brassica  rapa  (Turnip), 
B.  campestris  (Swedish  Turnip,  Colza,  &c.),  B.  oleracea 
(Kale,  Cabbage,  &c.),  and  B.  jirtecox  (Summer  Rape), 
that  botanical  distinction  is  difficult,  particularly  as  to 
some  of  the  cultivated  varieties.  R.  delights  in  a  rich 
alluvial  soil,  and  is  particularly  suitable  for  newly  re¬ 
claimed  bogs  and  fens,  in  which  the  turnip  does  not 
succeed  well.  The  mode  of  cultivation  does  not  differ 
much  from  that  of  turnip;  and  similar  manures  are 
used.  In  rich  soils.  R.  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  3 
or  even  4  feet,  so  that  the  sheep  turned  in  are  hidden 
beneath  the  leaves,  and  seem  to  eat  their  way  into  the 
field.  They  eat  the  stalks  even  more  greedily  than  the 
leaves.  Rapt- 
oil  is  exten¬ 
sively  used  for\ 
m  a  ell  i  n  ery( 
and  for  lamps. \ 

But  the  oil/ 
and  cake 
called  are  Hot's 
exclusively 
obtained  from 
thisplantjnor 
are  the  names 
Crdza-oil  and 
Rape-oil  used 
to  discrimi¬ 
nate  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  differ¬ 
ent  plants, 
although  in 
some  parts  of 
Europe  the 
name  Colza  is 
given  to  varie¬ 
ties  of  Brassi¬ 
ca  camj)e$lris 
and  B.  olera¬ 
cea,  which  are 

cultivated  in 

the  same  way  as  R.  B.  prtecox  is  also  cultivated  in  some 
places,  being  sown  in  spring  and  reaped  in  autumn. 
The  seeds  of  other  cruciferous  plants  are  also  crushed 
indiscriminately  with  these,  and  the  oil  and  qukes  sold 
by  the  same  names. 

Rape'-eaKc,  n.  The  waste  matter  remaining  after  tbs 
oil  has  been  expressed  from  the  rape-seed. 

Rape'flll,  a.  Given  to  lust  or  carnal  knowledge  of  a 

!  woman  by  force  ;  as,  the  rape  ful  Ilyeans.  —  Byron. 

Rape'-oil,  n.  Oil  expressed  from  rape-seed. 

Rape  -Need,  n.  The  seed  of  the  rape  from  which  oil  is 
obtained. 


Fig.  2217.  —  rape,  ( Brassica  napus.) 
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Rape'- wine.  to.  A  weak,  thin  wine  obtained  from  the 
last  lees  of  pressed  raisins. 

Raph  ael.  (Rai-faello  Sanzio  or  Santi  d’Urbino,)  the 
greatest  of  modern  painters,  and  head  of  the  Roman 
school,  was  ii  at  Ubitio.  1483.  lie  received  his  earliest 
instructions  from  his  father,  Giovanni  Santi,  after  whose 
death,  in  1494,  he  became  the  pupil  of  Perugino,  with 
whom  he  remained  at  Perugia  and  other  places  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  In  1504  he  visited  Florence,  and  chiefly 
lived  there  till  1508,  when  he  was  called  to  Rome  by 
Pope  Julius  IE,  and  employed  to  paint  the  stanze 
(chambers)  of  the  Vatican.  It.  spent  the  rest  of  his  short 
life  at  Rome,  where  he  formed  a  numerous  school  of 
painters,  among  whom  the  most  eminent  were  Giulio 
Romano,  Gian  Francesco  Pennis,  Pierino  del  Vaga,  Poli- 
doro  da  Caravaggio,  and  Garofalo.  In  the  numerous 
works,  frescoes,  and  oil-paintings  of  this  unrivalled 
master,  three  styles  are  distinctly  recognizable.  The 
first  is  the  Peruginesque ,  in  which  sentiment  predom¬ 
inates,  and  was  the  pure  imitation  of  his  master's  man¬ 
ner.  The  second  is  the  Florentine,  marked  by  a  great 
advance  in  respect  to  form  and  dramatic  composition  ; 
it  was  the  result  of  his  studies  at  Florence,  where  he 
was  impressed  by  the  cartoons  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and 
Michael  Angelo,  and  the  works  of  Masaccio,  Francia, 
and  Fra  Bartolomeo  di  San  Marco.  The  last-named 
painter,  who  especially  excelled  in  his  coloring,  and  the 
treatment  of  light  and  shade,  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
It.  The  third  style  is  called  the  Roman,  and  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  R.'s  own  —  that  which  constitutes  him  the  great¬ 
est  of  painters.  Its  supreme  excellence  is  the  equable 
development  of  all  t lie  essential  qualities  of  art,  compo¬ 
sition,  expression,  design,  coloring;  thus  forming  a 
truthful  representation  of  nature,  both  in  the  grandest 
conceptions  and  in  the  minutest  details.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  here  to  name  more  than  a  very  few  of  the  works  of 
R.,  who  is  distinguished  above  other  painters  by  the 
fact  of  having  executed  no  merely  common-place  work 
Of  the  paintings  executed  before  his  visit,  to  Florence, 
must  be  named —  Coronation  of  the.  Virgin,  now  in  the 
Vatican,  and  the  SposaHzio,  or  Marriage,  of  the  Virgin, 
in  the  Brera  at  Milan.  Among  those  in  his  second 


Fig.  2218.  —  Raphael. 


manner,  are — the  Entombment  of  Christ,  in  the  Borghese 
gallery  at  Rome;  the  Madonna  dA  Baldacchino,  in  the 
Pitti  Palace  at  Florence  ;  the  Madonna  del  Gran  Duca, 
in  the  same  palace;  and  the  grand  fresco,  Theology,  or 
Dispute  on  the  Sacrament ,  the  first  lie  executed  in  the 
Vatican.  The  School  of  Athens,  or  Philosophy,  painted 
in  1511,  first  showed  traces  of  his  third  and  highest 
style.  It  was  followed  by  the  Parnassus ,  or  Poetry, 
Jurisprudence,  Expulsion  of  Ildiodorus  from  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem,  founded  on  a  narrative  in  the  book  of  the 
Maccabees  ;  the  Mass  of  Bolsena,  Attila ,  and  Deliver¬ 
ance  of  St.  Peter  from  Prison.  These  frescoes  are  in 
the  Stanza  della  Segnatura, and  Stanza  dell’  Eliodoro. 
The  frescoes  in  the  Stanza  dell  Iuceudio,  and  de  Constan¬ 
tino,  though  designed  by  R  ,  were  chiefly  painted  by  his 
scholars ;  to  whom  he  was  compelled,  by  the  innumer¬ 
able  commissions  given  him,  to  intrust  the  execution 
of  many  of  his  later  works.  The  loggie  (colonnades)  of 
the  Vatican  were  decorated  under  his  direction  ;  the 
sublime  works  of  Michael  Angelo  in  the  Sistine  chapel 
stimulated  him  in  the  production  of  his  Isaiah  and 
Sibyls ;  and  in  1515  ho  prepared  the  Cartoons  for  the  ta¬ 
pestry  of  the  Sistine  chapel,  three  of  which  are  lost,  and 
the  other  seven,  sent  to  Flanders,  were  bought  by  Charles 
I.,  and  now  form  part  of  the  National  Collection  in 
South  Kensington  Museum,  London.  Among  R' s  oil- 
painting  are  the  St.  Cecilia,  at  Bologna;  the  famous 
Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  now  in  the  Dresden  gallery:  the 
Spasimo  di  Sicilia,  now  at  Madrid  ;  and  the  Transfig¬ 
uration ,  his  last  work,  and  perhaps  at  once  the  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  R.  and  of  painting.  It  is  now  in  the  Vati¬ 
can.  His  drawings  are  very  numerous,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  public  and  private  museums  of 
Europe.  R.,  who  had  occupied  himself  with  architec¬ 
ture  as  well  as  painting,  was  charged,  on  the  death  of 


his  friend  Bramante,  in  1514,  with  the  direction  of  the 
building  of  St.  Peter's.  R.  died  at  Home  from  the  effects 
of  a  cold  caught  in  the  Vatican,  and  after  an  illness  of 
a  fortnight,  on  bis  37th  birthday.  April  6,  1520.  II is 
body  lay  in  starie,  and  was  interred  with  great  pomp  in 
the  Pantheon.  His  school  was  dispersed  at  the  sack  of 
Rome,  seven  years  after  his  death.  There  are  Lives  of 
It  by  Vasari,  Duppa,  Quatrem5t*e  de  Quincy,  and 
others.  The  most  recent  are  those  of  Passavant  and 
Baron  von  Wolzogen.  An  English  translation  of  the 
latter,  by  Miss  Bennett,  appeared  in  1865.  There  is  an 
important  new  work  by  W.  Watkins  Lloyd,  entitled 
Christianity  in  the  Cartoons.  And,  among  the  latest 
publications,  is  a  series  of  twenty  photographs  of  The 
Great  Works  of  Raphael ,  with  Vasari's  Life,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  his  works  from  Passavant. 

Raphael  i*m,  (raf-a-el'izm,)  n.  (Paint.)  The  manner 
of  painting  in  oils  introduced  by  Raphael,  or  Rnffaello. 

Raph  ael ite,  n.  A  follower  of  the  school  of  painting 
founded  by  Raphael,  or  Raffaelle. 

Rapli  aiiu*.  n.  [Gr.  ra.phanis ,  a  radish.]  (Bof.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Brassicace.se.  The  species  R.  sat- 


ivus  is  the  well-known  salad  root.  Several  varieties  are 
in  cultivation,  some  having  spindle-shaped,  and  others 
globular  roots.  The  latter  are  commonly  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  turnip-radishes.  Like  the  most  of  the 
salad  plants  derived  from  the  order  Crnciferse ,  radishes 
are  antiscorbutic  and  pungent ;  owing  to  the  excess  of 
woody  tissue,  they  are  somewhat  indigestible.  To  at¬ 
tain  a  large  size  they  require  a  deep  sandy  soil. 

Raphe.  ( rd'fe ,)  n.  [Gr.,  a  seam  or  suture.]  (Anat.) 
A  term  applied  to  parts  which  look  as  if  they  had  been 
sewn  or  joined  together, 

( Bot .)  The  vascular  cord  communicating  between 
the  nucleus  of  an  ovule  and  the  placenta,  when  the 
base  of  the  former  is  removed  from  the  base  of  the 
oviilum. 

Rapli'iiles,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  raphis,  a  needle.]  (Bot.)  Cer¬ 
tain  needle-like  transparent  bodies  found  lying  in  the 
tissue  of  plants.  They  were  formerly  thought  to  he 
peculiar  organs,  but  are  now  known  to  be  the  crystals 
of  various  salts. 

Raph'i  I  i  I  i  to.  n.  [Gr.  r aphis,  and  lithos,  stone.]  (Min.) 
A  variety  of  Asbestiform  tremolite,  occurring  in  groups 
of  delicate  acicular  crystals  (whence  the  name)  of  a 
white  or  bluish-green  color.  It  is  a  silicate  of  mag¬ 
nesia  and  lime. 

Raplioe,  (rah'fo,)  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Lan¬ 
caster  co. ;  pop.  abt.  5,000. 

Rapid,  a.  [Fr.  rapide ;  Lafc.  rapid  us,  from  rapio.) 
Very  swift,  fast,  quick,  or  fleet;  tearing  or  hurrying 
along  ;  moving  with  speed  or  celerity  ;  as,  a  rapid  river, 
a  rapid  flight.  —  Hasty  ;  speedy;  quick  in  progression 
or  sequence;  as,  rapid  growth,  rapid  improvement. 
rapid  succession,  —  Of  quick  speech  or  utterance  of 
words;  as,  a  rapid  talker,  a  rapid  delivery  of  language. 

— n.  That  which  has  quickness  of  motion  ;  —  specifically, 
the  part  of  a  river  where  the  current  is  very  swift,  or 
moves  with  more  celerity  than  the  ordinary  current ; 
sudden  descent  of  the  surface  of  a  stream  without  ac¬ 
tual  cataract  or  cascade  ; — generally  used  in  the  plural  ; 
as,  the  rapids  of  the  Mississippi. 

Rupidan'.  or  Rapid  Ann,  in  Virginia,  rises  on  the  S.E. 
slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Green  co..  and  flowing  S  E., 
then  N.E.,  enters  the  Rappahannock  River  between 
Spottsylvania  and  Culpepper  cos.  Length,  abt.  80  m. — 
A  village  of  Madison  co..  abt.  102  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond 

Rapidan'  Station,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Cul¬ 
pepper  co.,  abt.  5  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Orange  Court-House. 

Rapides.  (ra-peed\)  in  Louisiana,  a  N.W.  central  par¬ 
ish  adjoining  Texas;  area,  abt.  2.100  sq.m.  Rivers. 
Little  Red,  and  Calcasieu  rivers.  Surface,  nearly  level ; 
soil,  very  fertile,  especially  near  the  streams.  Cap. 
Alexandria.  Pyp.  (1870)  18,015. 

Rapid'ity.  n.  [Fr.  rapidite ;  Lat.  rapidifas.)  State 
or  quality  of  being  rapid;  celerity  of  motion  :  swiftness; 
velocity  ;  speed  ;  quickness  of  utterance;  as,  the  rapidity 
of  a  current,  rapidity  of  speech. — Quickness  of  progres¬ 
sion,  development.  or  advance:  as,  rapidity  oi  growth. 

Rapidly,  adv.  With  great  speed,  celerity,  or  swift¬ 
ness ;  in  a  rapid  manner;  with  velocity;  with  quick 
progression  or  advance;  as,  he  improves  rapidly,  to 
move  or  speak  ramd.li/. 

Rap'ifsne®**.  n.  Rapidity ;  swiftness ;  quickness  ;  speed  ; 
celerity:  velocity. 

Rap'ids,  in  Iowa ,  a  township  of  Linn  co. ;  pop.  5,198. 

Ra  pier,  n.  [Fr.  rapiere  ;  Ger.  rappier. J  Formerly,  a 
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long,  straight,  narrow-bladed  sword,  now  a  small  sword 
generally. 

Rap'il,  Rapil'lo,  n.  [It.  rapillo.]  Pulveiized  vol¬ 
canic  scoriae. 

Rapine,  (rdp'in,)  n.  [Fr. :  Lat.  rajiina,  from  rapio.) 
Act  of  seizing  and  carrying  off  by  force;  act  of  plun 
dering;  pillage;  ravage:  spoliation. —  Violence;  force. 

— v.  a.  To  plunder  ;  to  pillage  ;  to  devastate. 

Rappalian  nock,  in  Virginia,  a  river  formed  by  the 
ltapidan  and  North  Fork,  which  unite  al»t.  10  in.  N.W. 
of  Fredericksburg,  thence  flowing  an  almost  direct  S.E. 
course  it  enters  Chesapeake  Bay  between  Lancaster  and 
Middlesex  cos.  Length ,  abt.  125  m. — A  N.  by  E.  co. ; 
area,  abt.  240  sq.  m.  Rivers.  North  River,  or  North 
Fork  of  the  Rappahannock  River,  and  Hazel  River. 
Surface,  much  diversified,  the  Blue  Ridge  forming  the 
N.W.  boundary ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  (Xip.  Washing¬ 
ton.  Pop.  abt.  9.500. 

Rappaa*ee'.  Raparee',  to.  Formerly,  a  wild  Irish 
plunderer  or  marauder;  an  outlaw  : —  the  name  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  he  derived  from  the  rapery,  or  pike,  carried  by 
such  persons. 

Rappee',  n.  [From  Fr.  rdper,  to  grate  to  powder.]  A 
name  used  to  denote  those  snuffs  which  are  prepared  by 
grinding  the  tobacco  to  powder  in  a  moist  state;  as, 
black  or  brown  rappee. 

Rap  pel,  to.  (Mil.)  The  drum-beat  calling  troops  to 
arms. 

Rap  poai,  to.  A  Swiss  coin,  being  the  tenth  part  of  a 
franc,  or  equivalent  to  about  two  cents. 

Rap  per,  n.  [From  rap.]  One  who,  or  that  which, 
knocks  or  raps;  —  sometimes,  the  knocker  of  a  door. 

Rap'port,  to.  [Fr.,  from  rapporter ,  to  refer.]  Relation  ; 
reference ;  proportion,  (o.) 

En  rapport.  (Mesmerism.)  That  relation  of  sympathy 
which  Insures  effective  communication  or  affinity. 

Rapscalljosi,  (-rlal'yun,)  v.  A  low,  mean  vagabond; 
a  rascal  or  rascallion  ;  a  base,  paltry  scoundrel ;  as, 
ragged  rapscallions.  —  Hmuilt. 

Rapt',  imp.  of  RAP,  cj.  v. 

Rapt',  n.  [Lat.  raptus ,  from  rapere,  to  transport,  to 
ravish. J  A  trance;  an  ecstasy. 

Rap'tee,  a  river  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal, 
which,  after  a  S.E.  course  of  270  m.,  joins  the  Ganges  in 
the  (list,  of  Goruckpore. 

Rap'  tores,  to.  pi.  [Lat.  plundcrus.]  ( Zobl .)  Same  as 
ACCIPITRES.  q.  V. 

Rapio  rial,  a.  Rapacious, ns  a  bird  of  prey  ;  raptorious. 

Raplo'aGoaas,  a.  [Lat.  raptorius .}  Raptorial.  —  Fitted 
for  the  seizure  of  prey,  as  the  talons  of  vultures,  fal¬ 
cons,  Ac. 

Rapt  u  re,  ( rapt’yur ,)  to.  [Lat.  rap/ura,  from  rapio.] 
Violence  of  a  pleasing  passion;  vehemence  of  joyful 
emotions  or  sensations;  ecstasy;  transport;  enthusi¬ 
asm  ;  delirium  of  enjoyment;  lively  heat  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation. 

“  There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore."  —  Byron. 

— ?\  a.  To  enrapture;  to  transport’;  to  fill  with  ecstasy. 

Rapt 'ia raze,  r.  n.  To  become  enraptured  or  smitten 
with  ecstasy,  (r.) 

Rapt'isrOQis,  a.  Ecstatic;  transporting;  ravishing; 
as,  rapturous  delight. 

Rapt  urously,  adt).  In  a  rapturous  manner ;  ecstati¬ 
cally;  with  transport. 

Ra'ra  A'vis,  to.  [Lat.]  A  rare  bird;  — hence,  something 
strange  or  unique;  a  prodigy  ;  a  rarity ;  a  wonder ;  as, 
a  woman  without  jealousy  is  a  rara  avis. 

Rare',  a.  (Comp,  rarer:  svperl.  rarest.)  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  rarus.]  Having  wide  interstices  between  its  parts; 
of  a  loose  texture;  thin;  porous;  not  dense  or  compact; 
as,  a  rare,  attenuated  substance.  —  Thinly  scattered; 
dispersed  here  and  there.  —  Seldom  occurring:  uncom¬ 
mon;  not  frequent;  scarce;  unusual;  as,  a  rare,  occasion, 
a  rare  chance,  a  rare  monster.  —  Incomparable;  of  a 
degree  of  excellence  not  usually  found;  valuable  beyond 
what  is  common  :  unique ;  as,  a  woman  of  rare  beauty, 
a  rare  work  of  art,  Ac. 

— [A.  8.  hrere,  raw.]  Ilalf-raw;  imperfectly  or  partially 
cooked;  underdone;  retaining  the  natural  juices;  as, 
rare  roast-beef. 

Rar  ee-show,  n.  [Contracted  from  rarity-show.]  A 
puppet-show7 ;  a  show  carried  about  in  a  box  by  itinerant 
exhibitors. 

Rarefaction.  (rair-e-fak'shun,)  v.  [Lat.  rants,  rare; 
facio ,  to  nrnke.j  (Physics.)  The  process  of  expanding 
or  distending  bodies.  By  means  of  R.  a  body  is  made 
to  possess  more  room,  or  to  appear  of  larger  bulk,  with¬ 
out  accession  of  any  new  matter.  The  rarefaction  of 
the  atmosphere  is  so  enormous,  that  Newton  considered 
it  inconceivable  on  any  other  principle  than  an  in¬ 
herent  repelling  force  in  the  air  itself,  in  consequence 
of  which  its  particles  fly  from  each  other  mutually. 

R;  i  rc'^al>lc,  a.  [Fr.]  Susceptible  of  rarefaction. 

Rare'fy,  v.a.  [Fr.  rorefier  ;  Lat.  rare  facio  —  rarus , 
rare,  and  facio,  to  make.]  To  make  rare;  to  make  thin 
and  porous,  or  less  dense;  to  expand  or  enlarge  a  body 
without  adding  to  it  any  new  portion  of  its  own  matter; 
—  in  contradistinction  to  condense  ;  as.  rarefied  air. 

— v.  TO.  To  become  thin,  porous,  or  dispersed;  as,  ‘‘earth 
rarefies  to  dew.’’ — Dryden. 

Rare'ly.  adv.  Seldom  :  infrequent;  not  often  ;  in  a  rare 
manner  or  decree;  ns,  we  rarely  see  him  now.  —  Finely; 
nicely;  accurately;  harmoniously;  as,  a  melody  rarely 
played. 

Ra  re'll  CSS,  to.  State  of  being  rare;  rarity:  thinness; 
tenuity;  —  opposed  to  density.  —  State  of  being  uncom¬ 
mon  or  infrequent;  quality  of  being  scarce  or  unusual. 
— Value  arising  from  dearth  or  scarcity. 

Rare' ripe.  a.  Prematurely  ripe,  as  fruit. 

— n.  An  early,  or  prematurely  ripened  fruit. 
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Rar'itan,  *n  7/7 him*,  a  post-village  of  Henderson  co. 
abt.  20  m  S.E.  of  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Raritan,  of  Kariton .  in  Aewj  Jersey,  a  river  formed 
by  the  Noitii  and  South  Branches,  which  unite  in  Som¬ 
erset  co.,  and  (lowing  u  general  E. course  enters  Raritan 
Bay  from  Middlesex  co.— A  township  of  Hunterdon  co. ; 
/?5£a^M0)  3,665 A  township  of  Monmouth  co. ;  pop] 
(1870)3,461.  —  A  post-village  of  Somerset  co.,  abt  1  in 
W.  of  Somerville. 

Raritan  Bay.  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between 
Middlesex  and  Monmouth  cos..  New  Jersey,  and  Staten 
Island,  New  York  It  is  abt.  15  m.  long,  with  u  maxi¬ 
mum  breadth  of  10  in. 

Rar  itan  Lantling,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  village  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  co.,  abt.  10  in.  N.E.  of  Trenton;  pop.  (1870)  3,46:3. 

Bar  ity  *  ti.  [Ir.  rarete  ;  Lat.  rar/ius.]  State  or  quality 
of  being  rare;  rareness;  tenuity;  subtilty  ;  thinness ;  — 
opposed  to  density;  as,  the  rarity  of  air.  —  State  of 
being  scarce  or  unusual ;  infrequency;  uncomiuonness • 
as,  the  rarity  of  a  plant.  — That  which  is  rare  or  com¬ 
paratively  unique;  something  which  is  uncommon  or 
strange,  or  valued  for  its  scarcity;  as,  a  disinterested 
politician  is  a  rarity  in  this  country. 

Ras  C*al,  n.  [A.  S.,  a  leau.  worthless  deer.  Etymology 
unknown.]  A  lean  deer. —  Specifically,  a  mean  fellow; 
a  trickish,  dishonest  man;  a  knave;  a  rogue;  a  scoun¬ 
drel  ;  —  particularly  applied  to  men  and  boys  guilty  of 
the  minor  offeuces,  and  indicating  less  enormity  or 
flagrancy  than  villain. 

— a.  Lean  ;  scraggy  ;  —  hence,  worthless;  as,  a  rascal  deer. 

Rascal'ity,  n.  Act  or  practices  of  a  rascal;  mean 
knavery,  trickery,  or  dishonesty;  base  malpractice, 
roguery,  or  fraud  ;  as,  to  be  guilty  of  rascality. 

Rascal  lion,  (- kil'yun ,)  n.  Same  as  Rapscallion,  q.  v. 

Rascally,  a.  Meanly  trickish  or  dishonest;  after  the 
manner  of  a  rascal;  vile;  contemptibly  mean,  base, 
worthless,  or  fraudulent:  as,  a  rascally  swindler. 

Rascol'nik,  llavkol  nik,  n.  [Russ.,  heretic.] 

( E:cl.)  One  of  a  large  body  of  Russian  disseuters  from 
the  Greek  Church. 

Rase. 


writer,  b.  at  Carpentras,  1794.  From  1824  till  1830  he 
contributed  tnauy  scientific  articles,  especially  on  chem 
istry,  to  the  Annates  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  and  other 
journals,  and  is  by  some  considered  the  creator  of  or¬ 
ganic  chemistry.  Raspail,  notorious  lor  his  democratic 
opinions,  was  wounded  in  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830. 
Although  olticial  employment  was  ottered  him,  lie  kept 
aloof  from  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  in  the 
newspaper  called  the  Friend  of  the  People  proved  himself 
so  zealous  a  republican,  that  he  became  the  object  of  a 
series  of  prosecutions,  which,  while  augmenting  his 
popularity,  cost  him  six  years’  imprisonment.  For  one 
of  his  disloyal  diatribes  agaiust  the  sovereign,  he  suf¬ 
fered  fifteen  mouths’ imprisonment  and  a  fine.  Raspail 
did  not,  however,  neglect  his  scientific  studies;  indeed, 
several  of  his  works  were  composed  in  prison.  Two  of 
his  works  were  as  remarkable  for  their  originality  as 
for  their  general  excellence.  These  were,  the  Natural 
Htstory  of  Health ,  and  the  Medecine  et  Phamiacie 
Doniesiique.  Having  adopted  the  theory  that  disease  is 
most  frequently  confined  by  internal  or  external  para¬ 
sites,  he  fixed  upon  camphor  as  the  best  general  agent 
for  destroying  them,  which  he  prepared  and  sold  at  first 
in  the  form  of  cigarettes,  afterwards  using  it  systemat¬ 
ically  in  other  modes,  and  combining  with  it  other  rem¬ 
edies  according  to  circumstances.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  revolution  of  184S;  was  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Assembly,  and,  again  offending  was,  in 
1849,  sentenced  to  five  years’  imprisonment.  Twice 
during  his  incarceration  he  was  elected  a  deput}*,  but 
of  course  could  not  sit  in  the  chamber.  On  being  liber¬ 
ated,  in  1854,  he  took  up  his  residence  iu  Belgium,  in 
order  to  devote  himself  to  scientific  pursuits.  His  An- 
nuaire  de  la  Xante  had  a  large  sale.  In  1870,  7?.  availed 
himself  of  the  general  amnesty,  and  was  elected  deputy 
for  Baris.  He  entered  zealously  the  Commune  niove- 
ment^in  1871.  Sentenced  to  two  years’ imprisonment 
in  1874  for  political  “  objectionable  publications,”  and 
in  1876  elected  deputy  for  Marseilles.  D.  Jail.,  1878. 

Rasp  atory,  n.  A  rasp  used  by  surgeons. 


;ase.  ir«.)  B.ct.  [Fr.  ra«r;  Lat.  rado  rasut,  to  scrape,  Raspberry,  (rdt'brr-rp.)  n.  [Ger.  kraUb'trt,  from 
to  scratch. J  lo  scrape;  to  graze  ;  to  skim  or  rub  along  kratzen.  to  scratch.]  (Bot.)  See  Kubus 

tlio  anrf.ina  /\f  'Pa  I.Ia»  a..*  .  .  .  .1.1:. - .  ..  -  i  n  .  .  J  ' 

A  scraper;  one  who,  or  that  which,  rasps 


the  surface  of. —  To  blot  out ;  to  obliterate  ;  to  cancel ;  to 
erase;  to  expunge;  to  scratch  or  rub  out.  —  To  level | 
with  the  ground. 

— n.  See  Rvze. 

Rase,  n.  A  graze;  a  slight  wound  or  abrasion. 

R;ts-p|-l4 Ily  in  A.  a  fortified  town  of  Arabia,  on  the 
Persian  Gulf ;  Lat.  25°  49'  N.,  Lon.  55°  30'  E. 


Rasp  er,  n. 

or  grates. 

R asse,  (ras.)n.  ( Zool .)  A  Javanese  civet,  viverra  rasse. 
Bit  stud  I,  a  fortified  town  of  S.  German}',  in  Baden,  on 
the  Murg,  20  miles  N.  of  Strasburg.  Manuf.  Carriages, 
fire-arms,  mathematical  and  philosophical  instruments; 
also,  silver  and  plated- ware.  Pop.  6,500. 


Ras'srriill.  ii  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  33  Rasure,  (rdzh’ur,)  i  Lat.  rasura,  from  radn  ran 

trt  S  M*  nf  Uiiotnlmlr  .  .  .11  .  *  * 


in.  S  E.  of  Rustchuk  ;  pop.  6,000. 

Rash,  a.  [D.  and  Ger.  raxch,  quick,  speedy  ]  Precipi¬ 
tate  ;  hasty;  unduly  quick  ;  headlong; — especial!}',  re¬ 
solving  or  entering  on  a  project,  measure,  or  undertak¬ 
ing  without  due  reflection,  deliberation,  and  caution, 
ami  thus  encountering  unnecessary  hazard;  hasty  in 
counsel  or  action;  —  applied  to  persons:  as,  a  rash 
speaker, a  rash  leader. —  Spoken  or  undertaken  with  too 
much  haste  or  too  little  reflection  ;  as,  rash  expressions, 
a  rash  step,  a  rash  attempt.  — Quick  :  sudden  ;  ardent ; 
as,  rash  gunpowder.— So  dry  as  to  fall  out  with  a  touch 
of  the  hand,  as  grain.  (An  English  provincialism.) 

Rash.  n  [It.  rascia  ;  0.  Fr.  rasche. J  {Med.)  A  rash  is 
an  eruption  of  red  or  purple  spots  on  the  skin,  which 
may  arise  from  a  surfeit,  or  be  the  result  of  some 
crudity  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  may  either  take 
place  in  the  form  of  a  few  minute  pimples,  or  in  a  cum¬ 
ber  of  irregular  blotches  or  patches,  appearing  on  the 
face  and  neck  most  frequently,  but  sometimes  extend¬ 
ing  over  the  entire  body.  All  rashes  are  attended  with 
heat,  irritation,  thirst,  and  sometimes  pain.  The  best 
treatment  for  rushes,  when  they  occur  iu  adults  from  the 
eating  of  crude  food,  is  to  take  an  emetic  of  15  grains  of 
ipecacuanha,  or  a  mild  dose  of  aperient  medicine,  and, 
in  severe  cases,  a  warm  bath.  For  children,  according 
to  their  age,  a  little  magnesia,  or  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
senna  and  manna  tea,  will  be,  in  general,  enough  to  re¬ 
move  the  ex»  ifing  cause. 

Rash  'or,  n  A  thin  slice  or  cut;  as,  a  rasher  of  bacon. 

Rashly,  adr.  In  a  rash  or  precipitate  manner;  with 
hastiness  or  temerity  ;  without  due  deliberation  or  con¬ 
sideration. 

Rash  ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  rash ;  temerity : 
precipitancy;  hastiness;  recklessness;  inconsiderate 
contempt  of  danger;  quality  of  being  uttered  or  per¬ 
formed  without  due  deliberation  and  caution. 

Raso'res,  n  pi.  [L.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  radere,  rasum ,  to 
scrape. J  (Zool.)  An  order  of  birds  (called  also  Galli- 
nacese).  They  have  strong  feet,  provided  with  obtuse 
claws  for  scratching  up  grains,  seeds,  Ac.,  of  which  their 
food  principally  consists.  Their  bodies  are  for  the  most 
part  bulky,  and  their  legs  strong;  but  their  wings  not 
being  of  a  size  proportionate  to  their  bulk,  their  powers 
of  flight  are  inconsiderable.  The  beak  is  usually  arched, 
and  surrounded  at  the  base  with  a  soft  skin,  in  which 
the  nostrils  are  pierced.  They  are  polygamous,  the  male 
taking  no  part  in  the  construction  of  the  nest,  or  in  the 
nurture  of  the  young.  Generally  speaking,  the  birds  of 
this  order  are  easily  domesticated ;  they  multiply  with 
great  rapidity;  and  as  they  furnish  man  with  a  large  | 


to  scrape,  scratch.]  Act  of  scraping,  rasing,  shaving,  or 
erasing;  obliteration  ;  an  expunging.  —  An  erasure;  the 
mark  by  which  a  letter,  word,  or  any  part  of  a  writing 
is  effaced,  expunged,  or  obliterated. 

Rat,  n.  [Fr. ;  A.  S.  rsd  ]  (ZmoI.)  The  popular  name  of 
all  the  larger  species  of  the  genus  Mils,  family  Murid.®, 
q.  v.,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Norway  or 
Brown  rat,  M.  decumanus,  and  the  Black  rat,  M.  rut- 
tus.  The  Brown  rat  is  eight  to  ten  inches  long  to  the 
tail;  the  color  above  is  grayish  -  brown,  mixed  with 
rusty,  beneath,  ashy -white.  This  rat  is  known  all 
over  the  world,  and  is  very  destructive  in  its  habits. 
It  belonged  originally  to  Central  Asia;  crossing  the 
Volga  in  large  troops  in  1737,  it  stocked  Russia,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  overrun  all  Europe.  It  is  often  called  Wharf- 
rat.  The  Black  rat  is  readily  distinguished  from  the 
Brown  rat  —  its  color  being  sooty-black  above,  passing 
into  dark  plumbeous  or  paler  beneath.  Its  original  lo¬ 
cality  is  unknown.  It  has  been  the  house-rat  of  Europe 
from  earliest  times,  and  was  introduced  into  America  in 
1544.  This  species  is  rare,  or  wholly  wanting,  in  local i 
ties  where  it  was  formerly  very  abundant;  for  it  always 
disappears  before  its  more  formidable  rival,  the  Brown 
rat.  Both  these  species  devour  everything  edible  that 
they  can  secure,  often  capturing  living  prey.  The  name 
rat  is  often  popularly  given,  not  only  to  species  nearly 
allied  to  these,  hut  to  other  species  of  Muridne ,  now 
ranked  in  different  genera,  some  of  which  are  noticed  in 
other  articles.  For  the  Water-rat,  see  Vole. 

— A  renegade:  one  who  deserts  his  party  or  colleagues; — 
hence,  bv  implication,  a  printer  who  works  for  less  than 
the  established  scale  of  wages.  —  A  chignon,  or  mass  of 
artificial  hair,  used  by  ladies. 

To  smell  a  rat ,  to  be  suspicious ;  to  be  on  the  alert 
from  suspicion,  as  the  cat  by  the  noise  of  a  rat . 

“  Quoth  Hudibras,  *  I  tmeU  a  rat.’  ”  —Butler. 

— r.  n.  {Eng.  Pol.)  To  become  a  renegade  to  one’s  former 
party  or  associates  from  interested  motives;  as,  he 
ratted ,  and  went  over  to  the  Opposition. 

(Print.)  To  work  for  less  than  the  established  rate  of 
prices. 

Rat,  or  Kryci, in  the  Aleutian  Archipelago,  the  common 
name  of  the  five  islands,  Semisopochnoi,  Ivioka,  Booldyr. 
Amtchitka,  and  Kryci  or  Rat  Island,  the  last  and  most 
important  of  which  is  in  Lat.  51°  45'  N.,  Lon.  180°  40'  W. 

Ratabil  ity.  n.  Quality  of  being  ratable. 

Ratable,  ( rat'a-bl ,)  a.  That  may  be  rated  or  set  at  a 
certain  value.  —  Assessable;  liable  or  subjected  bylaw 
to  taxation  ;  as,  ratable  property. 

Rat  ahleness,  n.  Ratability. 


of  the  genus  Plygala ,  sometimes  nsed  as  a  tonic,  but 
more  frequently  as  a  dentifrice  in  a  scorbutic  state  of 
tlie  gums. 

Hatch,  Ratchet,  (rSch,  rdch’et,)  n.  (Mech.)  A  small 
jnece  of  metal,  so 
placed  with  one  end 
on  a  pivot,  that  the 
other  cau  fall  into 
the  teeth  of  a  wheel, 
as  iu  Fig.  2220.  Be¬ 
ing  perfectly  free  to 
move  up  and  down, 
its  own  weight 
makes  it  drop  into 
tooth  after  tooth  as 
the  wheel  revolves. 

But,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  peculiar 
shape  of  the  teeth, 
which  have  the  form 
of  an  inclined  plane 


Pig.  2220. 

RATCH,  AND  RATCHET  WIIEEL. 


on  one  side,  and  a  perpendicular  face  on  the  other,  the 
wheel  can  only  revolve  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow. 

Rate  h  'et-b  race,  Ra  tell  'et  -  <K  rill.  n.  ( Mech.)  A  tool 
for  drilling  a  hole  iu  a  narrow  plane  where  there  is  not 
sufficient  room  to  use  the  common  brace:  a  ratchet-wheel 
is  fixed  in  the  drill-socket,  and  turned  by  a  handle  w  ith 
a  strong  spring  attached  to  force  round  the  socket  on  the 
forward  motion,  and  slips  over  the  teeth  on  the  back¬ 
ward  motion. 

Ratcli'ct-u  heel.  n.  See  Batch. 

Rate.  n.  [O.  Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  rata.]  Price  or  amount  fixed 
or  stated  of  anything;  settled  allowance;  established 
measure;  as,  interest  at  the  rute.  of  six  per  cent.  —  The 
proportion  or  standard  by  which  quantity  or  value  is 
adjusted;  degree;  comparative  height,  pi  ice,  or  value; 
degree  of  value;  degree  in  which  anything  is  done; 
price;  as,  to  move  at  a  great  rate ,  a  high  rate  of  prices, 
a  man  of  the  common  rate. — A  tax  or  sum  asses.- ed  by 
authority  on  property  for  public  use,  according  to  its 
income  or  value;  as,  parish  rates,  poor -rates,  highway 
rates ,  Ac.  —  The  deviation  in  the  error  of  a  clock  or 
time-piece  in  24  hours. 

(Naut.)  The  classification  of  a  ship,  according  to  its 
magnitude  or  force ;  as,  a  first-raf*’,  second-raf*.  Ac. 

— v.  a.  To  reckon:  to  calculate;  to  compute;  to  esti¬ 
mate:  to  value;  to  set  a  certain  amount  of  value  on; 
to  put  or  rank  at  a  certain  price  or  degree  of  worth  or 
excellence  ;  as  to  rate  goods,  to  rate  a  person  by  the  com¬ 
pany  he  keeps.  —  To  rank  or  class  in  a  certain  order; 
to  take  the  rate  of;  as.  to  rate  a  ship,  to  rate  a  seaman. 

—  To  ascertain  the  exact  rate  of  gain  or  loss  in  time, 
compared  with  true  time ;  as.  to  rate  a  chronometer. 

— v.n.  To  make  an  estimate;  to  place  a  rate  on.  —  To 
be  ranked  or  classed  in  a  certain  order;  as,  he  rates  as 
an  able  bodied  seaman. 

Rate,  v.  a.  [A  S.  hrethian ,  to  rage;  Swed.  rata,  to  find 
fault  with  ]  To  chide  or  censure  with  vehemence ;  to 
reprove;  to  scold;  to  reproach  violently. 

“  Mauy  a  time  and  oft,  in  the  Rialto,  you  have  rated  roe."  —  Shaks. 

— 1\  n.  To  use  censures  or  reproaches ;  to  chide ;  to  scold  ; 
to  lecture  by  way  of  reproof. 

Ra'tel,  n.  (Zool.)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
Mellirora,  including  quadrupeds  of  the  Bear  family, 
Ur. d  dee,  nearly  allied  to  the  Gluttons  (7.  r.),from  which 
it  differs  in  having  one  false  molar  less  in  each  jaw,  and 
the  upper  tubercular  teeth  slightly  developed.  The 
general  aspect  is  similar  to  that  of  the  badgers,  but 
heavier  and  more  clumsy.  They  inhabit  S.  Africa. 

Rate'-payer,  n.  One  who  is  assessed  for  payment  of 
rates  or  taxes. 

Rat'er,  n.  One  who  sets  a  rate  or  value  on,  or  makes 
an  estimate  of. 

Rath.  n.  [Ir.]  A  hill  or  mountain;  also,  a  fortalice; 

—  used  ns  a  prefix  to  many  names  of  places  in  Ireland. 

Rath'hono,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Steuben  co., 

containing  the  post-village  of  Rathboneville,  abt.  317 
m.  N.W.  of  New  York  city;  pop.  (1870)  1,357. 

Rattl'buu.  in  a  post-village  of  Sheboygan 

co.,  abt.  86  m.  N.E.  of  Madison. 

Rat  ho  11  a  11.  (ra’te-nou, )  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of 
Brandenburg,  on  the  Havel,  42  m.  W.N.W.  of  Berlin  ; 
pop.  6,608. 

Rather.  ( rdlh’er .)  adv.  ("A.  8.  rathar,  hrathor  ;  comp. 

l.J  More  readily  and  willingly; 


quantity  of  wholesome  and  delicate  food,  they  are  justly  Ratably,  adv.  Proportionally;  by  rate  or  proportion, 
entitled  to  his  especial  regard.  Most  of  them  fly  badly,  Rataiia,  ( r5t-a-fe'ah,)  n.  A  delicious  cordial,  made  by 


of  rath,  early,  quick,  soon._ 
preferably;  with  better  liking;  with  better  choice  or 
reason;  as,  I  would  rather  go  than  not.  —  In  a  greater 
degree  than  otherwise;  of  two  alternatives  conceived 
of,  this  by  preference  to  the  other;  moderately;  tolera¬ 
bly.  —  "With  greater  propriety;  more  correctly  speak¬ 
ing:  as,  I  speak  of  art,  or,  rather,  the  ideality  of  art.  — 
The  rathert  the  sooner;  the  more  so;  for  particular 
cause  especially  ;  as,  I  forgave  her.  the  rather  becauso 
I  loved  her. —  Would  rather,  or  had  rather,  desire  by 
choice  or  preference  to ;  as,  I  would  rather  stay  at  home. 

Rathkoale.  ( rath'keel .)  a  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  of 
Munster,  co.  of  Limerick,  17  111.  S  W.  of  Limerick;  pop. 
4,200. 

Rath 'I  in.  an  island  on  the  N.  coast,  of  Ireland,  co.  of 
Antrim,  3  m.  N.  E.  of  Fair  Head  ;  Lat.  54°  36'  N.,  Lou.  9° 
15'  W.  Ext  6  m.  long,  and  1  m.  broad.  Pop.  800. 


do  not  perch  on  trees,  and  seek  their  food  on  the  ground 
Rasp,  n.  [Swe«l.:  Dan.  rasp*:  Ger.  ragpel]  A  rough 
kind  of  file  for  rubbing  off  quickly  the  asperities  of  sur¬ 
face,  whether  of  wood  or  of  metal.  —  A  round,  oblong, 
crusty  loaf  of  bread. 

a.  [Ger.  raspeln  J  To  rub  or  file  with  a  rasp  or  rough 
file;  as,  to  rasp  wood  to  make  it  smooth  of  surface.  — 
Hence,  to  grate  harshly  upon  ;  as,  a  sharp,  rasping  voice. 
Raspail,  Francois  Vincent,  a  French  chemist  and 


Rath  ripcs  Early  ripe:  rare  ripe;  as  fruits, 
the  bruised  kernels  of  apricots,  cherries,  and  Rat  i'bor.  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  on  the  Oder.  44  m. 

8.S. E.  of  Oppeln.  Manuf.  Woollen,  and  linen  fabrics, 
hosiery,  leather,  and  tobacco.  Pop.  11,794. 


nmeeratin 

peaches,  with  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  other  spices,  for  a 
certain  number  of  days  in  brandy,  and  finally  sweeten 


ing  the  whole  with  lunipsngar.  It  is  said  ro  have  signi-  Ratification,  (-kd'shun,)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  ratifying; 


fied  originally  a  liquid  drunk  at  the  ratt/iculiem  of  an{ 
agreement. 

Ratan  .  n.  Same  a«  Rattan,  7.  r. 

Katuny.  Rat  anhy.  Rliat  any,  n.  [Pernv.  rat- 


confirmation  ;  act  of  giving  sanction  and  validity  to 
something  done  by  another;  as,  the  ratification  of  a 
treaty  of  peace. 

Rati'fier,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  ratifies. 


ana.]  (Bot.)  The  astringent  root  of  a  Peruvian  species  Rati'fy,  v.  a.  [Fr.  ratijier;  from  Lut  rear,  to  think, 
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and/acio,  to  make.]  To  make  or  render  valid  ;  to  con¬ 
firm;  to  approve  and  sanction;  to  settle  or  establish  ; 
as,  to  ratify  an  agreement. 

Ratio,  (ra'shi-o,)n. ; pi.  Ratios.  [Lat.,  from  rear,  ratus . 
to  think.]  {Math.)  That  relation  of  two  quantities  of 
the  same  kind  which  is  expressed  by  the  quotient  of  the 
one  divided  by  the  other;  —  divided  into  arithmetical 
and  gen  metrical. 

— lienee,  analogically,  proportion;  rate;  degree;  as,  the 
ratio  of  national  wealth  to  the  population  of  a  country. 

Ratio  to  a  geometrical  proposition.  {Math.)  The  con¬ 
stant  quantity  by  which  each  term  is  multiplied  to  form 
the  succeeding  one. 

Rat  iociiiate,  (rdsh'i-os-i-ndt.,)  r.  n.  [Lat.  ratiocinatus , 
from  ratio ,  reason.]  To  reason  by  deduction  from  prem¬ 
ises  ;  to  put  forward  reason  or  argument. 

Ratiociita  lion,  n  [Fr.]  The  act  or  process  of  rea¬ 
soning,  or  of  deduciug  consequences  or  results  from  prem¬ 
ises. 

Rat ioci na'ti ve,  a.  Having  the  characteristics  of, 
being  influenced  by,  or  expressing  ratiocination ;  con¬ 
sisting  in  the  deduction  of  inferences  or  conclusions 
from  premises  or  comparisons;  argumentative;  as,  a 
ratiocinative.  process. 

Ration,  (rdshon  or  rdsh'un,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  ratio.']  A 
proportion,  or  fixed,  specified  allowance  of  provisions, 
drink,  and  forage,  assigned  to  each  soldier  in  the  army, 
or  sailor  in  the  navy,  for  his  daily  subsistence,  and  for 
the  sustenance  of  horses.  — lienee,  a  certain  portion 
dealt;  an  allowance. 

Rational.  ( rdsh'un-al ,)  a.  [0.  Fr. ;  Fr.  rationnel ;  Lat 
ratinnalis. ]  Having  reference  or  relatiou  to  reason; 
not  physical. —  Possessing  reason,  or  the  ratiocinative 
faculty;  endowed  with  reason;  —  correlative  to  irra¬ 
tional ;  as,  man  is  a  rational  being.  —  Consonant  to  rea¬ 
son;  agreeable  to  reason;  acting  in  conformity  with 
reason;  wise;  judicious;  not  extravagant,  foolish,  fan¬ 
ciful,  absurd,  or  preposterous;  as,  rational  conduct,  a 
rational  state  of  mind,  a  rational  thinker. 

(Math.)  An  algebraic  or  arithmetical  quantity  is 
said  to  be  rational  when  it  can  be  expressed  in  finite 
terms  without  the  aid  of  symbols  denoting  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  roots;  when  it  cannot  be  thus  expressed,  the 
quantity  is  termed  irrational. 

R.  horizon.  (Geog.)  The  plane  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  earth  parallel  to  the  sensible  horizon  of 
the  place  to  which  it  is  referred. 

— n.  A  being  endowed  with  reason. 

Rationale,  ( rdsh'un-d’le ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ration- 
alis.]  A  detail  with  reasons ;  a  series  or  sequence  of 
reasons  assigned. —  An  account  or  solution  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  some  action,  opinion,  hypothesis,  phenomenon, 
Ac. ;  as,  the  rationale  of  a  code  of  laws,  the  rationale  of 
the  theory  of  odic  force. 

Rationalism,  ( rdsh'un-al-lzm .)  n.  [Fr.  rational  is  me.] 
{Philos.)  A  system  of  opinions  deduced  from  reason,  as 
distinct  from  inspiration ,  or  opposed  to  it;  main  defer¬ 
ence  to,  or  dependence  on,  reason,  in  opposition  to 
revelation.  —  The  name  has  been  applied  especially  to 
the  school  of  Panlus  and  other  German  writers,  who 
seek  to  convert  the  miraculous  narratives  of  the  New 
Testament  into  a  relation  of  ordinary  occurrences. 
Thus,  the  feeding  of  the  multitudes  with  the  loaves  and 
fishes  is  explained  by  the  statement  that  when  at  the 
bidding  of  Christ  the  disciples  had  produced  their  little 
6tore,  others  also  brought  out  what  they  had  with  them, 
and  thus  a  meal  was  provided  for  the  whole  crowd. 
Measured  by  the  modern  standard  of  likelihood,  such 
explanations  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  involving 
difficulties  scarcely  less  than  those  of  the  narratives  for 
which  they  profess  to  account.  The  influence  of  such 
a  school  was  not  likely  to  be  lasting,  and  it  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  another,  commonly  known  as  the  mythical. 
which  regards  the  Gospel  records  as  assertions  of  float¬ 
ing  myth  round  a  nucleus  of  historical  fact. 

Ra'tional  ist,  n.  [Fr  .rationalists.]  One  who,  in  his 
disquisitions  and  practice,  bases  his  proceedings  wholly 
upon  reason.  —  One  who  considers  the  supernatural 
events  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  or  in  the  com¬ 
mon  order  of  things  ;  one  who  is  governed  by  his  rea¬ 
son  in  matters  of  religion;  a  freethinker. 

Ratioualist'ic,  llatiaualist'ical.  Belong¬ 
ing  to,  or  in  accordance  with,  the  doctrines  of  Ration¬ 
alism. 

Rationalist'ically,  adv.  In  a  rationalistic  manner. 

Rat  ional'ity,  n.  [Fr.  rationality.]  The  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  rational ;  power  of  reasoning  ;  ratiocinative  faculty  ; 
soundness  or  sanity  of  mind  ;  reasonableness. 

Rationalize,  v.  a.  To  convert  to  rationalistic  opin¬ 
ions;  to  interpret  in  the  manner  of  a  rationalist. 

— u.  n.  To  place  entire  or  undue  dependence  on  reason;  to 
bring  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Rationalism; 
as,  rationalized  belief. 

Rationally,  adv.  In  a  rational  manner;  reasonably; 
in  consistency  with  reason  ;  as,  let  us  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  rationally . 

Rationalness,  n.  Rationality;  state  or  quality  of 
being  rational. 

Rationary,  a.  Pertaining  to  accounts. 

Rat'isbon.  [Ger.  Regensburg .]  A  city  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  Danube,  opposite  the  influx  of  the  Regen,  67  m. 
from  Regen.  Though  built  of  stone,  it  has  all  the  de¬ 
fects  of  an  old  town,  the  streets  being  narrow  and 
crooked,  and  the  houses  high  and  old-fashioned.  The 
town-house  is  gloomy.  The  best  edifices  are  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  and  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Thllrn  and  Taxis, 
formerly  the  abbey  of  St.  Emmeran,  containing  many 
good  paintings;  the  town-house,  in  which  the  diet  of 
the  empire  was  held  from  1662  to  1806;  the  episcopal 
residence,  the  arsenal,  and  the  Haidplutz,  where  tourna¬ 


ments  were  given  in  the  days  of  chivalry.  Besides  these, 
there  are  a  public  drawing-school,  public  libraries,  an 
observatory,  gymnasium,  and  several  hospitals.  Manuf. 
Tobacco,  porcelain,  leather,  and  steel-wares;  also  ex¬ 
tensive  dockyards  for  the  building  of  boats  and  lighters. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  on  the  Dauube.  The 
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river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  great  length,  connecting 
Ratisbon  with  its  northern  suburb,  called  Stadt-am-Hof 
This  place  was  long  the  capital  of  Bavaria.  In  1524  the 
Roman  Catholics  here  formed  a  league  against  the 
Protestants;  and  here, in  1809,  Napoleon  I.  was  wounded 
in  a  battle  in  which  he  forced  the  Austrians  to  retreat. 
R.  was  made  a  free  port  in  1853.  Pop.  30,357. 

Rat  lin,  Rat/line,  Ratt'lin,  n.  (Generally  used 
in  the  plural.)  (JVaut.)  In  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  6mall 
lines  that  traverse  the  shrouds  horizontally,  at  regular 
distances,  and  forming  ascending  ladders  to  the  mast¬ 
heads. 

Ratoon',  n.  [Sp.  retoilo.]  The  young  shoot  of  the  sugar¬ 
cane,  after  being  cut. 

— v.  n.  To  shoot  up  from  the  root,  as  in  the  sugar-cane, 
from  the  root  planted  in  the  previous  year. 

Rats  bane,  ».  [/?a<  and  bane.]  Arseuious  acid,  used 
as  poison  for  rats. 

Itatsbuncd,  {-hand.)  a.  Poisoned  by  ratsbane. 

Kat'-tail,  a.  Resembling  the  form  of  a  rat's  tail ;  as, 
a  rat-tail  file. 

— n.  (F>ir.)  An  excrescence  growing  from  the  pastern  to 
the  middle  of  a  horse’s  shank. 

Rat'tan,  Rat 'an,  n.  [Fr.  rat<m;  Malay,  rolan.]  The 
long  sleuder  stein  of  a  species  of  Culumus  Rotang ,  and 
other  allied  species  of  palm,  which  are  among  the  most 
useful  plants  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  whence  they  are  largely  exported  for  cane- 
work. 

— A  walking-stick  made  of  rattan. 

Rattazzi,  (rat-tads'se,)  Ukbano,  an  Italian  statesman, 
b.  at  Alessandria,  1808.  He  studied  law.  and  practised  at 
the  Turin  bar,  and  afterwards  at  Casale.  Remarkable 
both  tor  the  proper  knowledge  he  exhibited  of  law  and 
for  his  eloquence,  R.  was  returned  in  1848  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  College  of  Alessandria,  taking  his  seat  on  the 
ultra-Liberal  benches  of  the  Lower  Chamber.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  ministry  hastily  formed  by  Charles  Albert 
after  the  battle  of  Custozza,  July  23,  1848,  and  which 
lasted  but  ten  days.  11  is  services  having  been  dispensed 
with,  he  sided  with  the  Opposition  to  the  new  ministry, 
ranging  himself  under  the  banners  of  the  famous  Gio- 
berti,  whom  he  overthrew  on  the  question  of  a  Pied¬ 
montese  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Pope.  The  battle 
of  Novara,  March  23,  1849,  and  the  abdication  of  Charles 
Albert  having  led  to  his  retirement  from  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior  and  of  Justice,  he  took  up  a  position  in 
the  Sardinian  Parliament  as  a  democrat.  Iiis  great 
knowledge  of  law,  and  his  moderation  as  a  politician, 
led  to  his  being  made  President  of  the  Chamber  in  1852, 
and  shortly  afterwards  Minister  of  Justice,  under  his 
former  adversary,  Count  Cavour.  From  this  period  R. 
followed  in  Cavour’s  steps,  whom,  after  the  armistice  of 
Villafrauca,  he  succeeded.  After  the  death  of  Cavour, 
he  resumed  office,  but  found  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
views  of  Ricasoli,  the  new  Premier;  and  in  the  great 
debate  on  Italian  affairs  at  Turin,  in  December,  1861,  he 
6unk  his  own  claims  to  vote  with  that  statesman.  In 
March,  1862,  R.  was  intrusted  with  the  task  of  forming 
a  new  ministry.  In  his  inaugural  speech,  March  7,  he 
declared  his  policy  to  consist  essentially  in  maintaining 
a  friendly  alliance  with  France  and  England,  the  “  nat¬ 
ural  allies”  of  Italy.  Finding  that  his  ministry  did  not 
possess  the  confidence  of  parliament,  R.  resigned  Dec.  1, 
1862.  He  came  again  into  power  in  1867,  succeeding  to 
Ricasoli,  and  retired  in  October  of  that  year.  d.  1873. 

Ratteen',  n.  [Fr.  ratino;  Sp.  ratina.]  A  kind  of  thick, 
twilled,  woollen  stuff. 

Kattinct',  n.  A  woollen  stuff  of  a  more  flimsy  material 
than  ratteen. 

Ratting.  ii.  The  act  of  abandoning  one’s  former  party 
and  associates,  and  going  over  to  the  opposite  side  or 
faction;  —  used  in  reference  to  English  politics. — 
Among  printers,  the  act  of  working  for  less  than  the 
established’scale  of  prices. 

Rattle,  ( rdt’tl ,)  v.  n.  [D.  ratden,  rentelen  ;  allied  to  Gr. 
arasso.]  To  make  a  quick,  sharp  noise,  rapidly  re¬ 
peated,  by  the  impact  of  bodies  or  substances  not  very 
sonorous;  to  clatter;  as,  the  rattling  of  hail  upon  glass, 
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f  the  rattling  of  wheels.  —  To  jabber;  to  speak  eagerly 
and  noisily  ;  to  utter  words  in  a  vehement  or  clatter¬ 
ing  manner. 

— v.  a.  To  cause  to  make  a  rattling  sound,  or  a  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  of  quick,  sharp,  sounds ;  to  move  anything  so 
as  to  make  a  clattering  noise.  — To  stun  with  noise  or 
clangor;  to  drive  with  sharp  sounds  rapidly  repeated ; 
as,  rattling  thunder. — To  rail  at  clamorously;  to  scold  ; 
to  express  with  the  tongue  loudly  and  vehemently. 

"  She  would  sometimes  rattle  off  her  servants  sharply." 

Arbuthnot. 

— n.  A  rapid  repetition  of  sharp,  clattering  sounds ;  as, 
the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  rattle  of  a  drum.  —  Loud, 
rapid  talk;  clattering  utterance  of  words;  clamorous 
scolding  or  railing;  a  rapid  succession  of  words  sharply 
delivered,  as  by  a  woman’s  tongue.  —  A  jabberer;  a 
tattler;  a  gossip;  a  noisy,  frivolous,  inconsequential 
person,  fond  of  hearing  the  sound  of  his,  or  her,  own 
voice;  a  loquacious  individual. — An  instrument  which, 
when  agitated,  makes  a  clattering  sound;  as,  the  rattli 
of  a  rattlesnake,  a  child’s  rattle. ,  Ac. 

— pi.  The  noise  produced  by  the  air  in  passing  through 
mucus  of  which  the  lungs  are  unable  to  free  themselves; 
— chiefly  observable  at  the  approach  of  death.  Dunglison. 

To  spring  a  rattle ,  to  shake  a  rattle  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  clattering  sound. 

Rat 'tic-box,  n.  A  rattle  ;  a  toy  to  produce  a  rattling 
sound. 

(Bot.)  See  Crotalaria. 

Rat  a  lc-brai  ned,  a.  Full  of  levity  ;  harum-scarum  ; 
rantipole;  rattle-headed  ;  giddy;  noisy;  rompish;  tom- 
boyish  ;  as,  a  rattle.-brained  youth. 

Rat'tl<»-lica<le<l.  Rat  tle-pated,  a.  Wild;  un¬ 
steady  ;  noisy  ;  empty ;  giddy. 

Rat'ilcsnake,  n.  ( Zobl .)  The  common  name  of  the 
serpents  comprising  the  family  Crotalidee.  comprising 
some  of  the  most  deadly  poisonous  Ophidians,  whose 
upper  jaw  contains  but  few  teeth,  but  is  ai  med  with 
sharp-pointed,  perforated  or  grooved,  movable  poison- 
fangs.  These  fangs  are  concealed  in  a  fold  of  the  gum, 
or  raised,  at  the  will  of  the  animal.  They  connect  with 
a  gland  situated  near  the  eye,  which  furnishes  the  fluid 
poison.  When  the  snake  bites,  the  fangs  are  raised,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  temporal  muscles  upon  the  gland 
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rattlesnake  of  the  u.  states,  {Crntalus  durissw.) 
forces  the  poison  along  the  fang  into  the  wound.  The 
genus  Crotalus  includes  the  R.  proper  (Fig.  2222),  so 
called  from  the  peculiar  rattling  instrument  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  tail,  formed  of  several  horny  flattened 
rings,  loosely  attached  together,  which  move  and  rattle 
whenever  the  animal  shakes  or  alters  the  position  of 
the  tail.  These  rings  increase  in  number  with  the  ago 
of  the  animal,  and  it  is  asserted  that  it  acquires  an  ad¬ 
ditional  one  at  each  casting  of  the  skin.  The  genus  is 
peculiarly  American.  In  common  with  the  boa,  the  R. 
have  simple,  transverse  plates  beneath  the  body  and  tail. 
Their  muzzle  is  hollowed  by  a  little  round  depression 
behind  each  nostril.  The  habits  of  the  R.  are  sluggish  ; 
they  move  slowly,  and  bite  only  when  provoked,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  their  prey  They  feed  principally 
upon  birds,  rats,  squirrels,  Ac.,  which  it  is  believed  they 
have  the  power  of  fascinating. 

Rat'tlesnuke  Bar,  in  (California,  a  post-village  of 
Placer  co.,  abt.  7  m.  S.  of  Auburn. 

Rat'tlesnake  C’reek,  in  Indiana ,  enters  White 
River  from  Owen  co. 

Rat/tle*nake  Fork,  in  Ohio,  a  branch  of  Paint 
Creek,  which  it  joins  in  Ross  co. 

Rat  tlesnake  Plan  tain,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Goodyera. 

Kat'tlcsiiak e-root,  n.  Same  as  snake-root.  See 
POLYG  \L\. 

Rat't  losnake-weo<l.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Eryngo. 

Ratt'lin, n.  (Nant.)  See  Ratlin. 

Katzohiir;g.  (ratz'bnorg.)  a  town  of  Prussia,  duchy  of 
Lauenhurg,  on  a  small  island,  in  the  lake  of  Ratzeburg, 
11  m.  S.  of  Ltiheck.  Pop.  3,700.  The  lakei9  6  in.  long, 
and  1 m.  broad. 

Raneli,  Christian  Daniel,  (rout:,)  a  German  sculptor, 
B.  in  the  principality  of  Waldeck,  1777,  who  was  exten¬ 
sively  employed  by  the  various  governments  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  produced  a  large  number  of  works,  some  of 
them  ot  great  excellence.  The  statues  of  Gdthe.  Schil¬ 
ler,  and  tiie  monument  to  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  are  his  best  productions.  I).  1857. 

Raucity,  (rau'sity,)  n.  [Fr.  raucity,  from  Lat.  rauci- 
tas  —  raucus  harsh,  rough.]  Hoarseness;  roughness 
of  sound;  harshness  of  utterance;  as,  the  raucity  ot 
a  trumpet. 
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(raw'cfi*,)  a.  [Lat.  raucus,  hoarse.]  Harsh;! 
hoarse;  strident:  as.  a  raucous  voice. 

11a  va^e,  ( rav'aj,)  n.  [Fr.J  Spoil :  devastation ;  pillage ; 
desolation  or  destruction  by  violence,  either  l»y  men. 
beasts,  or  physical  causes;  havoc;  waste;  demolition 
by  decay  :  as,  the  ravages  of  war,  fire,  tempests,  Ac  ,  the 
ravages  of  time. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  r ait  age.  r.)  To  spoil ;  to  devastate;  to  pillage  ; , 
to  plunder:  to  lay  waste  by  various  means  of  desti  ne- ; 
tion.  as  war,  fire,  inuiidatiou,  disease,  drowning,  A c. ; 
to  commit  liavoc  or  depredation  upon;  as,  to  ravage  an 
enemy's  country. 

Kav'ttger,  »».  A  despoiler;  a  pillager;  a  destroyer; 
one  who,  or  that  which,  devastates  or  lays  waste. 

Rji va i I Int*,  Francois,  ( ra-vai'yah ,)  the  assassin  of 
llenri  IV.  of  France,  executed  May  27,  1G10. 

Rave,  v.  n.  [D.  revel  m,  to  dote;  Fr.  rever,  akin  to  Lat. 
rahies,  madness.]  To  talk  insanely;  to  move,  act,  or 
talk  senselessly  :  to  wander  in  mind  or  intellect;  to  be 
delirious;  to  talk  irrationally;  to  be  wild  in  words  or 
gestures;  to  utter  furious  exclamations,  as  a  madman. 
— To  rush  furiously,  like  a  madman. 

To  rat 'f.  on ,  upon,  or  of,  to  dote;  to  be  unreasonably 
fond:  to  hanker  after;  to  be  excited  about;  as,  he  is 
continually  raring  of  her  charms. 

— c.  a.  To  utter  wildly  or  irrationally;  to  express  in  de¬ 
lirium,  madness,  or  frenzy. 

— n.  [From  Prov.  Kng.  rathes.]  A  New  England  local¬ 
ism  for  the  upper  side-piece  of  timber  forming  the  body 
of  a  cart. 

Ka  vee',  one  of  the  “five  rivers  **  of  the  Punjab,  rising 
near  Cliumba,  and  after  a  S.W.  course  of  380  m.  join¬ 
ing  the  Chenab,  35  m.  N.E.  of  Mooltan. 

Rav  el,  r.  a.  ( imp .  and  pp.  r  welled,)  (rdv’eld.)  [D.  rafe- 
len,  to  ravel  out.]  To  unravel ;  to  free  from  an  entan¬ 
gled  state;  to  unweave  or  untwist;  to  un*ew  or  unknit; 
as,  to  ravel  out  a  stocking;  —  hence,  to  divest  of  intri¬ 
cacies  ;  to  disentangle.  —  To  pull  apart,  as  a  texture,  in 
a  manner  to  cause  the  threads  to  fall  in  a  tangled  mass : 
— hence,  to  entwist;  to  entangle;  to  net;  to  make  intri¬ 
cate;  to  involve;  as,  ravelled  interests. —  Waller. 

— v.  n.  To  be  untwisted,  unwoven,  or  separated  in  text¬ 
ure;  to  be  unwove  or  disentangled ;  to  be  relieved  of 
knots  or  intricacies. 

Ravelin,  ( rav'lin ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  rare/fino.]  (Fort.)  A  de¬ 
tached  out- work, 
consisting  of  two 
faces,  which  make 
a  salient  angle 
without  any 
flanks.  Ravelins 
are  in  general  con¬ 
structed  beyond 
the  fosse  or  ditch 
in  front  of  the 
curtain,  and  be¬ 
tween  two  bas¬ 
tions,  so  as  to 
protect  the  more 
defenceless  line 
of  battlement 
known  as  the 
curtain.  The  K. 
is  always  placed 
before  a  level 
wall;  as  a  half- 
moon  is  before  an 

tin,  A  its  redoubt,  and  CC  its  ditch.  D  D  is  the  main 
ditch  of  the  fortress,  and  E  the  p;issage  giving  access 
from  the  fortress  to  the  ravelin. 

Rav'd  lor,  n.  One  who  ravels. 

Rav'd  lin;£.  n.  Act  of  unweaving  or  untwisting. — That 
which  is  ravelled  out; — particularly,  a  thread  extricated 
front  a  texture. 

Raven,  (ra'ra,)  n.  [A.S .  hroefen,  rceftn.]  (Zofil.)  The 
largest  of  the  Oorvidfe ,  and  the  type  of  the  Linmean  genus 
Corvus.  The  North  American  R.,  C.  carnivortu ,  meas¬ 
ures  24  inches  in  length,  and  the  wing  17  inches.  The 
plumage  is  black,  with  a  blue  gloss;  it  builds  its  nest 
in  high  trees  or  rocks,  composed  of  sticks,  lined  with 
wool,  and  lays  five  pale-green  eggs,  with  brown  and  gray 


Fig.  2224.  — American  raven. 


spots.  The  species  feeds  on  carrion,  birds,  young  lambs, 
and  weakly  sheep,  which  they  first  attack  by  picking 
out  their  eyes.  His  scent  is  remarkably  acute,  and  he 
is  by  nature  a  glutton,  ami  by  habit  a  thief;  yet,  with 
all  bis  mischievousness,  he  possesses  many  diverting 
qualities,  and  there  is  no  bird  that  exemplifies  more  the 
necessities  and  advantage  of  a  good  education.  He  is 
easily  tamed,  and  may  he  taught  to  fowl  like  a  hawk, 
fetch  and  carry  like  a  spaniel,  speak  like  a  parrot,  and 
sing  like  a  man.  They  are  solitary  birds,  live  in  pairs, 
uud  in  clear  weather  fly  high.  They  were  reckoned 
birds  of  ill  omen  by  our  forefathers.  They  are  very 
long-lived,  some,  it  is  said,  having  attained  to  more  than 
a  hundred  years  of  age. 

•-Rapacity;  rapine; —  Prey  ;  booty;  plunder  or  food  pro¬ 
cured  by  vjoleuce ;  —  also  written  ravin. 
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angle.  In  Fig.  2223  B  B  is  the  rave- 


— a.  Black:  resembling  the  raven  in  color;  as.  raven  hair. 
— v.  a.  To  seize  and  carry  off  forcibly  ;  to  obtain  by  vi<>- 
leuce.  —  To  devour  with  great  eagerness  or  greediness; 
to  eat  with  voracity. 

— 1\  n.  To  prey  rapaciously ;  to  be  greedy  or  voracious. 

**  The  wore  they  fed,  they  raven'd  utill  for  wore."  —  Drydrn. 
Raven 'a  lit,  n.  (Bat.)  A  genus  of  plan  ts.  order  Mu- 
saerst.  R.  specif tsa,  a  fine  species  found  in  Madagascar 
(Fig.  2225),  forms  a  noble  tree,  which  the  French  call 
the  Traveller’s-tree,  probably  on  accouut  of  the  water 
which  is  stored  up  in  the  large  cup-like  sheaths  of  the 
leafstalks, and  which  is  sought  fol*  by  travellers  to  allay 
their  thirst.  The  very  large,  broad,  obloug  leaves  are 
used  as  a  thatch  to  cover  huts.  The  seeds  are  edible ; 
and  the  blue  pulpy  aril  surrounding  them  yields  au 
essential  oil. 


Fig.  2225. — ravenala  speciosa. 


Ra'vener,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  ravens,  plun¬ 
ders,  or  devours  with  voracity.  • 

Ita  von  i  u<f,  7i.  Appetite  for  plunder. 

Raven  na,  a  city  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Ravenna,  on  the 
Montone,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Adriatic,  43  in.  E.S.E. 
of  Bologna;  Lat.  44°  24'  N.,  Lou.  12°  12'  E.  It  is  pleas¬ 
antly  situated,  but  unhealthy.  The  chief  objects  of 
interest  are  the  cathedral,  the  churches  of  St. Vitale  and 
Santa  Maria,  the  tomb  of  Dante,  and  a  pillar  commem¬ 
orating  the  death  of  Gaston  de  Foix  Manuf.  Silk, 
linen,  paper,  and  glass.  R.  is  of  Thessalian  origin, 
became  subject  to  Rome  b.  c.  234,  and  was  an  important 
naval  station  under  Augustus.  It  was  made  the  capital 
of  the  W.  empire  by  Ilonorius,  in  404.  In  1218,  R.  be¬ 
came  a  republic,  but  passed  into  the  power  of  the  Polenta 
family  in  1275.  In  1441.it  was  seized  by  the  Venetians, 
by  whom  it  was  ceded  to  the  Pope  in  1509.  In  1512.  the 
French  defeated  here  the  Spanish  and  Papal  troops,  but 
lost  their  general,  Gaston  de  Foix.  R.  was  annexed  to 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1800.  Pop.  58,904. 

Raven'na,  in  California,  a  village  of  Los  Angeles  co., 
abt.  45  m.  N.  of  Los  Angeles. 

Ravenna,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Muskegan  co.,  abt.  23  m.  N.W.  of  Grand  Rapids;  pop. 
abt.  600. 

Ravenna,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Mercer  co.,  abt.  95  m.  N.E.  of  St.  Joseph ;  pop.  abt.  1.100. 

Ravenna,  in  Nebraska ,  a  village  of  Cass  co.,  abt.  22  m. 
N.W.  of  Nebraska  City. 

Ravenna,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  ami  township,  cap. 
of  Portage  co.,  abt.  38  in.  S.E.  of  Cleveland.  It  lias  a 
considerable  trade,  and  is  a  place  of  much  business 
activity.  Pop.  abt.  3,300. 

3ta%’e»ous,  (rdv'n-us,)  a.  [O.  Fr.  ravineur.]  Eager 
for  prey  or  plunder;  ardent  for  gratification;  as,  raven¬ 
ous  appetite  or  lust.  —  Inordinately  voracious;  mad 
with  hunger;  greedy  to  excess;  devouring  with  furious 
eagerness  ;  as,  a  ravenous  wolf. 

Rav  enously,  adv.  In  a  ravenous  manner;  with  in¬ 
ordinate  greediness  or  voracity;  as,  to  be  ravenously 
hungry. 

Ra  v'enonsness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  raven¬ 
ous;  excessive  or  uncontrollable  greediness  or  voracity; 
inordinate  rage  for  prey;  as,  the  rai'enousness  of  a  lion 
or  bear. 

Ra'^  en^burff,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Wurtemberg, 
circle  of  the  Danube,  on  the  Schussen,  21  m.  E.N.E  of 
Constance;  pop.  4.600. 

Ra'ven's-dnek,  n.  [Ger.  ravenstuch.]  A  particular 
kind  of  sail-cloth. 

Ra'  veils  wood,  in  California ,  a  village  of  San  Mateo 
co.,  abt.  10  m.  E.  of  Redwood. 

Ravens  wood,  in  New  York,  a  post- village  of  Queen’s 
co..  on  East  River,  opposite  Blackwell’s  Island. 

Ravensw  ood,  in  II’.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Jack- 
son  co.,  abt.  15  m.  N.W.  of  Ripley 

Kav'er,  n.  One  who  raves  or  is  delirious. 
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Ravignan,  (ra-vetn’yan.)  Gustave  Francois  Xavier 
i>e,  a  French  preacher  and  author,  and  au  illustrious 
member  ol  the  Society  of  Jesus,  u  at  Bayonne,  1795.  He 
wasselected  in  1837  to  replace  Lacordaire  at  Notre  Dame, 
in  the  duty  ot  conducting  the  special  “conferences”  for 
men  which  bad  been  opened  in  that  church.  For  ten 
years,  1*5 re  de  R.  occupied  this  pulpit  with  a  success 
which  has  rarely  been  equalled;  and  liis  “conferences  ” 
are  regarded  as  models  of  ecclesiastical  eloquence.  #  In 
1842,  lie  undertook,  in  addition,  to  preach  each  evening 
during  the  entire  Lent ;  and  it  is  to  the  excessive  fatigue 
thus  induced  that  the  premature  break-down  of  bis 
strength  is  ascribed.  To  the  labors  of  the  pulpit  be 
added  those  also  of  the  press.  He  pnblLhed  an  Apology 
of  his  order  in  1844 ;  and  in  1854  a  more  lengthened  work 
with  the  same  view,  Clement  A'UJ.et  clement  A' IV.  (2 
vols.  Svo.),  which  was  intended  as  a  reply  to  the  Life 
of  Clement  A' IV.,  liy  the  Oratonau,  Father  Theiner. 
These,  with  some  occasional  sermons  and  “conferences,” 
constitute  the  sum  of  the  publications  issued  during  bis 
life.  In  1855,  he  was  invited  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
1 1 1  to  preach  during  Lent  at  the  Tuileries.  D.  on  the  26th 
of  Feb,  1858.  —  The  character  ot  Father  R.  affords  an 
illustration  of  constancy  and  unshaken  virtue  trium¬ 
phant  over  all  obstacles  and  temptations:  of  a  deep 
sense  of  humility  and  self-abnegation  only  paralleled 
by  some  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  in  whose  lives  are 
to  be  found  the  rules  and  maxims  of  religious  conduct 
which  lie  billowed;  and  an  earnest  resolve  to  embrace 
poverty  with  the  unshaken  fidelity  of  those  great  ex¬ 
emplars.  His  talents  might  have  made  him  proud  ;  but 
he  was  as  humble  minded  as  a  child.  —  arguing  without 
dogmatism,  and  convincing  without  triumph.  Of  all 
the  features  of  his  character,  perhaps  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  was,  that  in  him,  self  did  not  seem  to  be  denied  or 
mortified,  but  to  be  forgotten  ;  there  was  no  parade 
about  the  performance  of  bis  duty  ;  it  seemed  to  be  his 
delight:  his  piety  was  an  instinct;  lie  breathed  the 
atmosphere  of  religion;  and  it  was  the  essential  element 
of  bis  existence. —  His  life,  by  Father  de  Poulevoy,  was 
published  in  New  York,  1869. 

Rav  in,  n.  See  Raven. 

Rav ino,  (ra'ren,)  n.  [Fr.,  a  hollow  in  a  road;  ravin , 
a  hollow  way,  from  L.  Lat.  larina,  from  Lat.  labor,  lap¬ 
sus,  to  glide  down  ]  A  long,  deep  hollow  formed  b\  a 
mountain-torrent;  a  gulch;  a  long,  deep,  and  narrow 
hollow  gorge  or  pass  through  mountains,  Ac.;  a  caflon; 
a  deep  glen. 

Ra v'in^ly,  adv.  In  a  raving  manner;  with  furious 
wildness  or  frenzy ;  deliriously;  with  distraction. 

Ravish,  v.  a.  [Fr.  ravir ,  ravissant,  from  Lat.  rapio,  to 
seize  and  carry  off.]  To  seize  and  carry  away  forcibly 
or  by  violence ;  to  snatch  without  leave  or  license.  — 
To  have  carnal  knowledge  of  by  force,  and  against  the 
woman’s  consent ;  to  commit  rape  upon  ;  to  deflonr  by 
violence;  to  violate. —  To  transport;  to  entrance;  to 
enrapture;  to  fill  with  ecstasy  ;  to  bear  away  with  joy 
or  delight;  as,  he  was  ravished  with  lier  charms. 

Rav'isher,  w.  One  who  ravishes  or  takes  by  forcible 
means.  —  One  who  beguiles  or  enchants  with  joy  or  de¬ 
light. —  One  who  forcibly  violates  a  woman’s  chastity; 
one  who  commits  rape. 

Ra visliiiiK',  n.  Carnal  knowledge  by  force  against 
consent.  —  Transport;  ecstatic  delight. 

— p.a.  Transporting;  enrapturing;  &s,rarishing  beauty. 

Rav'isli i ngly,  adv.  With  rapture  or  transport;  in 
a  ravishing  or  beguiling  manner;  as, she  looked  ravish - 
ingly. 

Ravishment,  n.  [Fr.  rariVsemftiL]  Act  of  ravish¬ 
ing  or  carrying  away  by  violence;  abduction;  as.  the 
ravishment  of  a  child  from  its  parents,  or  of  a  wife  from 
her  husband,  Ac.  —  Rape;  forcible  violation  of  chastity. 
—  Rapture;  transport  of  delight:  ecstasy:  pleasing 
violence  on  the  mind  or  senses;  as,  “divine,  enchanting 
ravishment .”  —  Milton. 

Rav  is9ant,a.  [Fr.J  (Her.)  In  a  semi-raised  attitude, 
as  if  about  to  pounce  on  prey,  as  a  hawk.  Ac. 

Ravitz,  Btan  iez,  ( ra'vitch ,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov. 
of  Posen,  64  m.  S.  of  Posen.  Manuf.  Woollen,  leather, 
linen,  tobacco,  and  salt.  Pop.  10,200. 

Raw,  a.  [A.  S.  hreaw,  reaw  ;  Ger.  roh.)  Imperfect; 
not  altered  from  its  natural  state;  not  subdued  by  beat, 
or  roasted,  boiled,  or  otherwise  cooked  or  dressed;  not 
done;  as,  raw  flesh; — hence,  by  analogy,  unfinished  ; 
unprepared  for  use  or  enjoyment ;  crude ;  immature  ;  un¬ 
ripe; — hence,  not  concocted;  unseasoned:  inexperienced; 
unpractised;  unripe  in  skill:  as.  lie  is  raw  to  the  busi¬ 
ness,  the  raw  judgment  of  the  multitude,  a  raw  trick, 
Ac.  —  Not  worked  up;  not  manufactured  or  prepared 
for  use;  crass;  in  the  natural  state:  unwrougl it;  — spe¬ 
cifically,  not  spun,  wove,  or  twisted;  as.  raw  silk. — 
Unmixed;  unadulterated:  not  incorporated  with  water; 
as,  raw  spirits.  —  Not  melted  or  strained;  as,  raw  fat  or 
tallow. —  Not  tanned;  as,  raw  hides.  —  Bare;  not  cov¬ 
ered  with  skin;  galled:  chafed;  as,  a  raiv  excoriation 
or  sore.  —  Sore,  as  being  galled  or  chafed. 

*«  Sinews  . . .  weak  and  rate  through  long  imprisonment."— Spenser. 

—Black ;  chilly  ;  sharp ;  cold,  or  rather,  cold  and  damp;  as, 
a  raw  air,  raw  weather,  a  raw  climate. 

_ n.  A  raw,  sore,  or  galled  spot  or  place ;  as,  to  touch  one 

on  the  raw. 

Raw  bone.  Raw 'boned,  a.  With  little  flesh  on 

the  bone ;  skinny. 

Ran 'don,  a  village  and  township  of  Hastings  co..  Upper 
Canada,  abt.  58  m.  W. N.W.  of  Kingston; pop.  3,500. 

Raw  head.  n.  The  name  of  a  spectre,  mentioned  to 
affright  children  ;  as,  rawhead  and  bloody-bones. 

Raw -hide,  n.  A  cow-hide,  or  riding-whip  of  untanned 
leather  twisted. 

Raw'ish,  a.  Somewhat  raw,  as  meat :  cold  and  damp; 
as,  a  rawish  day. 
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Ran  loM,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Mills  co. ;  pop.  601. 

lhiu  'liltMville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
liaiic<iHtvr  co.,  aht.  15  in.  S.  of  Lancaster. 

Rau  'ly,  at.v.  In  a  raw  or  inexperienced  manner;  un¬ 
skilfully.  —  Newly  ;  hastily. 

ltan  nems.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  raw  ;  state  of 
being  uncooked  or  unaltered  by  heat;  as,  the  rawness 
of  flesh.  —  Inexperience;  uuskilluluess ;  as,  the  raw- 
net*  of  troops  or  sailors.  —  Hastiness  ;  sudden  manner. 
— Chilliness  accompanied  with  dampness. 

Itrt  w'son.  in  O'* to,  a  post-village  oi  Hancock  co.,  aht. 
10  in.  8.W.  of  Findlay. 

Kau  Hiin  villr,  in  Michigan*  a  post-village  of  Wayne 
Co.,  aht.  28  m.  W.  hv  S.  of  Detroit. 

Ray,  n.  [Fr.  rule*  from  L.  Lat.  radio ,  a  line,  rayon ,  from 
Lat.  radio  — onis,  augmentative  of  radius ,  a  staff  or  rod.J 
A  line,  or  the  right  line  supposed  to  be  described  by  a 
particle  of  light  diverging  from  a  centre;  as,  a  star  of 
six  rays. 

( Bot .)  Same  as  Radius,  q.  v. 

(Zo»l.)  One  of  the  radiating  bony  spines  forming  the 
frame-work  of  the  fins  of  fishes. 

(Phys.)  In  optics,  a  beam  of  light  propagated  in  a 
straight  line  from  some  luminous  point ;  as,  a  solar  ray. 
A  ray  of  white  light  may  be  divided  by  refraction  into 
a  number  of  distinct  rays  of  different  colors.  See  Ke- 
PR  ACTION. 

(Grom.)  A  straight  line,  of  unlimited  length,  drawn 
through  a  fixed  point. 

— A  beam  or  gleam  of  intellectual  light;  sight;  percep¬ 
tion  ;  vision  ;  apprehension. 

“  The  air  sharpened  his  visual  ray."  —  Milton. 

— v.  a.  To  shine  forth  ;  to  emit  beams  or  gleams  of  light. 

Ray,  n.  [Fr.  raie ;  Sp.  raya.]  (Zo6l.)  See  Raiid.e. 

Ray.  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Franklin  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
3.000.  —  A  township  of  Morgan  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,600. 

Ray,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Ma¬ 
comb  co.,abt.  36  in.  N.  by  E.  of  Detroit ;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

Ray,  in  Missouri,  a  W.N  W.  co.;  area, abt.  5(  0  sq.  m.  Riv¬ 
ers.  Missouri  River, and  Fishing  and  Crooked  Creeks.  Sur- 
face.,  level  or  gently  undulating;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min. 
Coal  and  limestone.  Cap.  Richmond.  Pop.  (1870)  18,703. 

R;ty  iiioihI,  the  name  of  seven  Counts  of  Toulouse.1 
Raymond  I.  reigned  852-865.  —  Raymond  VI.,  son  of 
Raymond  V..  b.  1156,  succeeded  1194,  and,  being  a  friend 
of  the  Alhigeuses,  was  twice  excommunicated.  1208  and 
1211.  and  despoiled  of  his  estates  by  Simon  de  Montfort, 
1218;  d  1222.  —  Raymond  VII.,  son  of  Raymond  VI., 
and  last  Count  of  Toulouse,  was  b.  1197,  and  after  strug¬ 
gling  with  his  father  for  the  recovery  of  his  possessions, 
vanquished  Simon  de  Montfort  in  1224.  He  was  sol 
enfeebled  by  these  continual  wars,  however,  that  lie 
submitted  to  a  humiliating  peace  with  the  Pope  and  the 
King  of  France  in  1229.  lie  d.  1242,  leaving  his  estates 
to  his  only  (laughter,  Jeanne,  who  had  married  Alphonse, 
Count  of  Poitiers,  brother  of  Louis  IX. 

Ray'inoiul,  Henry  Jarvis,  an  American  journalist,' 
founder  and  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  B.  in  Lima, 
Livingston  co.,  New  York,  1820,  graduated  at  the  Uni- 1 
versityof  Vermont  in  1840;  soon  afterwards  removed 
to  New  York ;  and,  while  studying  law.  taught  the 
classics  and  wrote  for  the  New  Yorker.  In  1841  he  be-| 
came  managing-editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and 
afterwards  leading  editor  of  the  New  York  Courier  and 
Enquirer.  In  1849  lie  was  elected  to  the  State  Assembly  ; 
was  reelected  and  made  Speaker,  hut  relinquished  his 
position  on  the  Courier ,  and  travelled  in  Europe  on 
account  of  ill-health  On  his  return  to  New  York,  in 
1851,  he  established  the  Nw  York  Times.  In  1852  he 
became  a  delegate  to  t lie  Kaltimore  Convention,  and  in 
1856  a  leader  of  the  Republican  party,  and  was  chosen 
Lieut  -Governor  of  New  York.  lie  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Chicago  Convention  of  1800 ;  was  again  elected  to 
the  State  Legislature,  and,  in  1864,  was  chosen  as  repre¬ 
sentative  from  New  York  to  the  39th  Congress.  He, 
subsequently,  in  1866,  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
Wigwam  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  the  resolutions 
of  which  body  were  from  his  pen.  I).  June  18,  1869. 

Ruy'inoml,  iu  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Black  Hawk  co., 
abt.  6  in.  E.  of  Waterloo. 

Raymond,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of  Cum¬ 
berland  co..  aht.  22  m.  N.W.  of  Portland  ;  pop.  abt  1,229. 

Raymond,  in  Mississippi,  a  post- village,  cap.  of  Hinds 
co.,  aht.  16  in.  S.W.  of  Jackson.  At  this  town,  on  May 
12th,  1863.  a  short,  hut  severe,  struggle  took  place  be¬ 
tween  McPherson’s  corps  of  General  Grant’s  army,  and 
two  Confederate  brigades  under  Generals  Gregg  and 
Walker.  The  fight  lasted  3  hours,  when  the  Confed¬ 
erates  were  driven  from  the  field.  The  Union  loss  was 
69  killed,  341  wounded,  and  32  missing.  The  loss  of  the 
Confederates  was  103  killed,  and  720  wounded  and 
prisoners. 

Raymond,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 
Rockingham  co.  ;  pop.  (1870)  1,121. 

RaymaiKl,  in  IFiicons/n,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Racine  co.,  aht.  90  m.  S.E.  of  Madison  ;  pop.  aht.  2,300. 

Ra  yah,  n.  [  Ar.  ar'iyah,  a  peasant.]  In  Turkey,  a  non- 
Mohaminedan  of  the  Porto  who  pays  the  capitation  tax. 

Ray 'I  ess,  a.  Without  rays;  wanting  light ;  not  illu¬ 
mined.  • 

Ray'nal,  Guillaume  Thomas  Francois,  known  as  the 
Aub£  Raynal,  a  French  historian  and  political  writer, 
was  b.  at  St.  Geniez,  in  the  Rouergne,  1711,  and  acquired 
x  European  reputation  l>y  his  Philosophical  History 
\f  the  Two  Indies.  He  was  a  great  partisan  of  the 
encyclopedists,  and  a  man  of  remarkable  benevolence. 
D.  1796. 

Ray  lie',  in  I^nnsylvania,  a  township  of  Indiana  co. ; 
pop.  aht.  2,100. 

Ray  n'liam.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Bristol 
co  ;  pop.  (1870)  1,743. 


Ray  on  nan  t.  Ray'oimee,  a.  [Fr.]  (Her.)  A 
term  applied  to  a  zigzag  line  (Fig.  1591)  supposed  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  what  is  commonly  called 
van  dyked. 

Cross-rayonnant.  (Her.)  A  cross  having  rays  of  glory 
darting  out  from  behind  the  centre  to  all  parts  of  the 
shield. 

Rays'ville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Henry  co., 
abt.  36  m.  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Raysville,  in  Ohm,  a  village  of  Jacksou  co.,  abt.  19 
in.  S  E.  of  Chillicothe. 

Ray  town,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Taliaferro  co.,  abt. 
52  in.  N.N.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

Ray  w  ick,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co., 

|  abt.  72  m.  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Raza,  or  Gato,  (ru'za,)  an  island  of  Brazil,  off  the 

!  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Raze,  n.  A  root ;  as,  a  raze  of  ginger.  See  Race. 

R  aze.  Rase,  v.a.  [Fr.  raser ;  Lat.  rado ,  rusus ,  to 
scrape,  scratch.]  To  lay  level  or  eveu  with  the  ground; 
to  prostrate;  to  demolish;  to  overthrow;  to  subvert;  to 
destroy ;  to  ruin  utterly  ;  us,  to  raze  a  city.  —  To  ei  use ; 
to  efface;  to  obliterate;  to  cancel;  to  extirpate;  to  ex¬ 
punge. 

*•  Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  braiu.”— Shake. 

Razee',  n.  [Fr.  rase,  from  Lat.  rasus,  shared  or  scraped 
down.]  (Naut.)  The  term  applied  to  any  ship  cut 
down  to  a  less  number  of  decks,  ns  a  two-decker  to  a 
frigate,  &c.  By  razeeing,  the  draught  of  water  is  di¬ 
minished,  while  the  centre  of  gravity  is  lowered,  and 
the  qualities  of  the  vessel  have  generally,  though  not 
invariably,  been  improved. 

— v.  a.  To  cut  down  to  an  inferior  class,  as  a  ship ; — hence, 
analogically,  to  prune  or  cut  down  by  retrenchment  of 
parts  ;  as,  to  razee  a  magazine  article. 

Kaz,  promontory  of  France, dept,  of  Finistere,  25 

m.  2$.  of  Brest ;  Lat.  48°  2'  N..  Lon.  4°  44'  W. 

Ra  zor,  n.  [Fr.  rasoir,  from  Lat.  rado, rasus,  to  scrape.] 
A  keen-edged  knife  or  cutting  instrument  for  shaviug 
or  removing  the  heard  or  hair. 

Razors  of  a  boar,  the  tusks  of  a  boar. 

Ra  zoralile,  a.  That  may  bo  shaved;  ready  for  the 
razor;  as,  a  razorable  chin. 

Ra'zor-back,  n.  (Zool)  Set*  BaljenidjE. 

Ra  zor-bill,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Auk. 

Razored,  (ra'zurd,)  a.  Formed  after  the  manner  of  a 
razor. 

Ra'zor-fish.  Ra'z©r-$*hell,n.(Zoo/.)  See  Solenida;. 

Ka'zor-stoiie,  n.  Same  as  Novaculite,  q.  v. 

Razor-strop,  n.  A  leathern  strop  lor  giving  an  edge 
to  razors. 

Ruzure,  ( razh'ur ,)  n.  Same  ns  Rasure,  q.v. 

Razzia,  (rat'si-ah.)  n.  [It.]  A  raid;  a  marauding  in¬ 
cursion  ;  a  foray ;  as,  to  make  a  razzia  on  gaming-houses. 

Re.  A  prefix  in  the  composition  of  certain  words  signi¬ 
fying  return,  iteration,  repetition. 

Re,  (rd.)  (Mus.)  The  French  and  Italian  name  for  the 
second  tone  of  the  diatonic  scale,  corresponding  to  the 
English  D. 

R£,  (Isle  de,)  (ill-de  rai,)  a  small  island  on  the  W. 
coast  of  France,  dept,  of  Churente-Inferieure,  opposite 
the  city  of  La  Rochelle.  Ext.  18  m.  long,  and  4  in. 
broad.  Cap.  St.  Martin.  Pop.  8,000. 

Reabate  meut.  Rebate  men t,  n.  (Com  )  Same 
as  Rabate,  q.v. — (Her.)  A  diminution  or  abatement  in 
the  bearings  of  a  coat  of  arms.  —  Wright. 

Reabsorb  ,  v.  a.  To  absorb  or  imbibe  again  what  lias 
been  effused  or  extravasat«*d :  to  swallow' a  second  time; 
—  used  of  fluids  ;  as,  to  reabsorb  lymph. 

IteabMorption,  (-shun,)  n.  Act  or  process  of  re¬ 
absorbing 

Rea  burn's  Creek,  in  S.  Carolina,  enters  Reedy  River 
from  Laurens  dist.,  a  short  distance  above  the  Saluda 
River. 

Reaccess,  (-ak'sis,)n.  A  second  access,  approach, or  visit. 

Reace  use',  v.a.  To  accuse  anew. 

Reach,  (rech,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  roecan ;  Ger.  reichen.]  To 
extend;  to  stretch ;  to  hold,  thrust,  or  put  forth;  as, 
reaching  with  the  hand.  —  Hence,  to  hand ;  to  deliver 
with  the  hand  by  extending  the  arm ;  to  pass  to  another; 
as,  to  reach  one  a  glass.  —  To  touch,  strike,  or  grasp  by 
extending,  either  the  arm  alone  or  with  an  instrument  in 
the  hand ;  to  attain  by  stretching  forth  the  hand  ;  as,  to 
reach  an  object  with  a  stick,  or  the  like.  —  Hence,  by 
implication,  to  penetrate  to;  to  extend  to,  so  as  to  in¬ 
clude  or  comprehend  in  fact  or  principle, as  a  case;  to 
extend  an  action,  exertion,  or  influence  to  ;  as,  the  mat¬ 
ter  did  not  reach  his  apprehension.  —  To  extend  or 
stretch  from  a  distance  ;  to  spread  out  as  far  as  ;  as,  his 
estate  reaches  the  boundary  of  the  count}'.  —  To  arrive 
at;  to  come  to;  to  get  ns  far  as;  as,  my  letter  duly 
reached  him,  they  reached  home  safely.  —  To  attain  to  or 
arrive  at  by  endeavor  or  effort,  of  whatsoever  kind;  to 
gain,  obtain,  or  acquire;  to  he  advanced  to  ;  as,  the  heir 
will  reach  his  majority  next  month,  to  reach  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  one’s  ambition. 

— v.  n.  To  stretch  or  hold  out  the  hand.  —  To  make  ef¬ 
forts  to  attain;  to  strive  after  something  ;  —  preceding 
after. 

“  The  mind,  reaching  after  a  positive  idea  of  infinity."— Locke. 

— To  be  extended,  or  extended  far,  so  as  to  touch,  attain 
to,  or  he  equal  with  something;  to  penetrate;  as,  the 
law  will  not  reach  him.  we  reach  forward  into  futurity, 
&c.  —  To  retch;  to  make  efforts  to  vomit.  (R.) 

— n.  Act  of  extending  or  stretching;  extension;  the 
power  of  extending  to,  or  of  taking  by  the  hand,  or  by 
any  instrument  managed  by  the  hand;  as,  to  place  a 
thing  out  of  a  person’s  reach.  —  Power  of  attainment  or 
management,  or  the  limit  of  power,  force,  or  capacity, 
whether  physical  or  moral;  effort  of  the  mind  in  con- 
trivauce  or  research 
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"  And  match  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.” — Pope. 

— Extent;  stretch;  expanse;  —  hence,  result;  application, 
influence,  or  tendency  to  consequences. 

"  Hell,  with  loug  reach,  interposed.'' — Milton, 

— A  contrivance;  a  fetch  ;  an  artifice  to  obtain  an  advan¬ 
tage. 

“  The  Duke  of  Parma  had  particular  reaches  and  ends  of  his  own.” 

Bacon. 

— The  straight  course  of  a  river  betw’een  any  two  bend¬ 
ings;  a  stretch,  or  extended  portion  of  laud  or  water; 
an  arm  of  the  sea  trending  into  the  hind.  —  An  effort  to 
vomit  or  eructate  ;  a  retch.  (R.) 

Itourli  able,  a.  That  may  he  readied  ;  within  reach. 
Readier,  n.  One  who  reaches ;  one  who  delivers  by 
stretching  or  holding  forth  the  arm. 
ltouririn^-poKt,  7i.  In  rope-making,  a  post  placed  at 
the  lower  end  ol  a  rope- walk  or  ropery. 

Rear  h  less,  a.  Beyond  reach. 

React',  v.  a.  To  do  over  again ;  to  act  or  perform  a  sec¬ 
ond  time ;  as.  to  react  a  farce. 

— v.  n.  To  act  again,  or  in  opposition  to  action  ;  to  resist 
any  power  or  influence;  to  return  an  impulse  or 
impression;  to  resist  the  action  of  another  body  by  an 
opposing  force. 

“  The  lungs,  acting  strongly  upon  the  chyle  .  .  .  must  be  reacted 
upou  as  strongly." — Arbuthnot. 

— To  act  mutually  or  reciprocally  upon  each  other,  as  two 
or  more  chemical  bodies. 

Reaction,  (-ak'sh un,)  n.  Action  in  opposition  or  an¬ 
tagonism  to  action  ;  counter  tendency ;  force  or  move¬ 
ment  in  a  reverse  or  contrary  direction. 

(Mech.)  The  force  which  a  body  subjected  to  the 
action  of  a  force  from  another  body  exerts  upon  that 
body  in  an  opposite  direction.  Action  and  reaction  are 
equal  and  in  contrary  directions ;  in  other  words,  the 
mutual  actions  of  two  bodies  are  always  equal  and  in  op¬ 
posite  directions.  Thus,  when  a  pistol  is  fired,  the  re¬ 
action  on  the  holder  is  equal  to  the  action  on  the  hall. 

( Chem .)  Mutual  or  reciprocal  action  of  chemical 
agents  or  bodies. 

— A  secondary  action,  or  the  effect  of  a  first  cause.  "When 
a  man  on  the  verge  of  starvation  is  suddenly  fed.  if  only 
with  a  few  spoonfuls  of  food,  a  reaction  from  debility 
to  strength  and  inflammation  may  succeed,  rendering 
it  necessary  even  to  bleed  the  man  who,  an  hour  be¬ 
fore,  was  unable  to  stand  from  exhaustion.  As  debil¬ 
ity  may  he  followed  by  a  reaction  of  inflammation,  so 
inflammatory  action  may  he  succeeded  by  a  reaction 
of  prostrating  debility.  It  is  on  these  accounts,  that 
in  fevers,  inflammations,  and  diseases  generally,  the  re¬ 
action  is  always  regarded  by  medical  men  with  so  much 
anxiety,  and  demands  such  forethought  and  judgment, 
both  in  anticipating,  and  in  treating  when  it  sets  in. 

(Polit.)  Retrogression  or  backward  tendency  from 
reform,  progress,  or  revolution. 

Reactionary,  Reactionist,  a.  Implying  reac¬ 
tion  ;  as.  a  reactionary  movement. 

n.  One  w’ho  supports  reaction,  or  retrogression,  in  po¬ 
litical  progress  or  revolution. 

Reac'tive,  a.  [Fr.  riactif. ]  Tending  to  reaction  ;  with 
power  to  react. 

Reae'tively,  adv.  By  reaction  or  retrogression. 
Reae'ti  veil  ess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  reactive. 
Read.  (reed,)  v.  a.  (imp.  and pp.  read  (red).  [  A.  S.  roedan.] 
To  speak  what  is  written;  to  peruse,  whether  audibly 
or  silently  ;  to  utter  or  pronounce,  as  w'ritten  or  printed 
words,  letters,  or  characters,  in  the  proper  order;  to  re¬ 
peat,  as  the  names,  or  utter,  ns  the  sounds,  customarily 
annexed  to  words,  letters,  or  characters ;  as,  to  read  a 
newspaper,  to  read  hieroglyphics,  to  read  music.  —  To 
know  fully;  to  comprehend. 

“  Who  is ’t  can  read  a  woman  ?  ”  —  Shake. 

— To  learn  by  observation;  to  gather  the  meaning  of  by 
inspection  ;  to  discover  or  understand  by  characters, 
marks,  or  features. 

“Those  from  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honour."  —  Shake. 
— v.  n.  To  perform  the  act  or  function  of  reading;  to  pe¬ 
ruse  a  book,  or  a  written  or  printed  document.  —  To 
practise  much  reading;  to  he  studious  or  a  hook-worm  ; 
as,  he  is  reading  for  the  bar.  —  To  learn  or  gain  knowl¬ 
edge  of  by  reading. 

“  ’T  is  an  old  tale,  read  in  story  old."  —  Scott. 

— To  he  read;  to  appear  in  reading;  as,  the  passage  reads 
thus. 

— a.  Learned;  versed  in  hooks  or  literary  lore;  instructed 
or  knowing  by  reading;  as,  he  is  deeply  read  in  the 

classics. 

Read,  Nath\n,  an  American  inventor,  who  claims  to 
have  been  the  first  to  use  steam-engines  for  propelling 
boats  and  carriages,  horn  in  Worcester  co..  Mass.,  1759. 
R.  entered  Harvard  College  in  1777,  graduated  in  1781; 
studied  medicine;  and  started  the  Salem  Iron  Factory  in 
1796.  In  1807,  he  removed  to  Belfast,  Me.,  where  he  D. 
in  1849.  His  claims,  as  announced  by  his  biographer 
(Nathan  Read,  by  David  Read,  New  York,  1869).  are  sub¬ 
stantially  ns  follows:  R.  took  out  a  patent  for  an  im¬ 
proved  steam-engine  boiler  in  1791  —  the  patent  signed 
by  Washington,  and  countersigned  by  Jefferson. at  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  The  differences  between  this  and  Stephenson’s 
“  Rocket”  boiler  are  minutely  pointed  out.  The  mtilti- 
tuhular  boiler  is  claimed  for  Read,  through  his  patent 
and  drawings.  As  a  substitute  for  the  old  one,  he  con¬ 
verted  the  condensing-engino  of  Watt  into  a  complete 
working,  portable,  high-pressure  engine,  twelve  years 
before  the  high-pressure  engine  was  known.  Oliver 
Evans  used  it  for  grinding  plaster  and  sawing  marble  in 
Philadelphia  in  1801.  In  1790,  he  petitioned  Congress 
for  a  patent  for  land-carriages  to  be  driven  by  steam. 
It  created  so  much  amusement  that  he  withdrew  it 
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He  built,  in  1789,,  a  small  steamboat,  substantially  Men-i 
tical  with  Fulton's  of  1807 ;  but  he  withdrew  his  request  ' 
tor  n  patent  in  1790,  under  a  misapprehension.  It  is 
alleged  that  his  combinations  amounted  to  the  inland 
steamers  now  in  use*  lie  got  a  patent  in  Aug.,  1791, 
for  a  portable-furnace  boiler  and  other  inventions,  at 
the  same  time  with  Fitch,  Kumsey,  and  Stevens.  These 
clash  with  one  another,  but  not  with  Read's.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  paddles,  afterwards  ascribed  to  Stevens,  is  also 
claimed  for  Read,  who,  it  is  stated,  intended  to  assert  his 
claims,  but  procrastinated  the  work,  and  died  when  he 
had  only  arranged  a  memorandum. 

Read,  in  low  a,  a  post-township  of  Clayton  co. ;  p»p.  938. 

Readable*  (red'a-bl,)  a.  That  may  be  read;  tit,  leg- 1 
ible,  or  suitable  to  be  perused;  worth  reading;  as  read- 
able  print,  a  readable  book. 

Read'ableneHH,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  readable. 

Read  ably,  adv.  In  a  readable  maiiuer:  so  as  to  be 
Legible. 

Read'll  resa,  v.  a.  To  address,  direct,  or  apply  to  again  ; 
— -  sometimes  employed  reflexively;  as,  she  readdressed 
herself  to  me. 

Reade,  Chakles,  n.ai.,  a  popular  English  novelist,  b.  in 
London.  1814,  and  educated  at  Oxford  University,  where 
he  highly  distinguished  himself,  and  became  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  in  18  43  he  was  called  to  the  bar  as 
a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  speedily  relinquished 
the  practice  of  law  for  the  profession  of  literature,  to 
become,  eventually,  one  of  the  most  brilliaut  novelists  of 
his  day.  Among  his  more  celebrated  works  may  be 
mentioned  Peg  W ffmgton,  Christie  Johnstone,  The  Clois¬ 
ter  an  l  the  IP arth ,  Lore  me  Little ,  Love  me  Long,  White 
Lies ,  /Turd  Cask ,  It  is  Never  too  Late  to  M  old,  Foul  Play, 
Griffith  Gaunt,  and  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place  (1870). 
R.,  whose  fictions  have  obtained  a  high  and  deserved 
popularity  in  this  country,  is  also  distinguished  as  the 
writer,  and  adapter  to  the  stage,  of  some  of  the  best  of 
our  modern  comedies, 

Reml'er,  n.  [A.S.  redere.]  One  who  reads,  or  peruses, 
or  Atudies  what  is  written;  —  especially,  in  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity,  Eng.,  one  who  reads  lectures  on  scientific  sub¬ 
jects;  one  whose  distinctive  vocation  is  to  read  prayers 
in  a  church.  —  One  w'ho  reads  or  corrects  for  the  press  ; 
as,  a  proof-reader.  —  A  book  containing  lessons  or  exer¬ 
cises  in  reading;  a  collection  or  selection  of  extracts  or 
excerpts  for  reading;  a  reading-book. 

Rtka<rer*hi]>,  n.  The  office  of  a  reader  of  prayers  in  a 
church.  —  In  Oxford  University,  England,  the  office  of  a 
reader  or  lecturer  on  scientific  matters. 

R<k;uUi(»l<l,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Kennebec  co.,  abt.  10  m.  N.W.  of  Augusta.  The  town¬ 
ship  also  contains  the  post-village  of  Readficld  Depot, 
abt.  10  in.  W.N.W.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  abt.  1,900. 

Roail  Held,  or  Redfield,  in  Neio  York ,  a  township  of  | 
Oswego  co. ;  pop.  abt.  l,r>00. 

Readily*  (r&d'i-ly.)  a.  In  a  ready  manner;  quickly; 
promptly;  easily. — Cheerfully;  without  delay,  reluc¬ 
tance,  *»r  objection ;  as,  he  lent  the  money  readily. 

Read  in  ess*  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  ready;  a 
state  of  being  prepared ;  fitness  of  condition:  as,  every¬ 
thing  was  in  readiness. — Quickness;  expedition  ;  promp¬ 
titude;  facility;  freedom  from  hindrance,  difficulty,  or 
obstruction;  as,  readiness  of  speech,  wit,  remark,  reply, 
thought,  Ac.  —  Freedom  from  reluctance;  alacrity;  wil¬ 
lingness;  cheerfuluess ;  as,  he  offered  his  services  with 
readiness. 

Read  ing,  p.  a.  Addicted  to  reading;  studious  of  books 
or  literary  knowledge. 

Reading  man,  in  the  English  universities,  a  hard  stu¬ 
dent,  or  one  who  diligently  devotes  himself  to  his  cur¬ 
riculum  of  studies. 

— n.  Act  of  reading  :  perusal.  —  Study  of  books ;  literary 
scholarship  ;  as,  a  man  of  varied  reading. 

— A  lecture  or  prelection;  a  public  or  formal  recital;  as, 
to  deliver  a  series  of  readings  from  the  English  poets. 
— The  way  in  which  a  given  word  or  passage  reads  in  a 
manuscript,  version,  edition,  Ac.;  a  version  or  interpre¬ 
tation  of  a  law,  text,  or  passage,  as  conveying  its  mean¬ 
ing;  lection. 

R.  of  a  bill ,  in  legislative  proceedings,  the  formal  re¬ 
cital  of  a  bill,  by  the  appointed  officer,  before  the  house 
which  is  to  take  it  into  consideration. 

Rending,  (red’ing,)  a  town  of  England,  cap.  of  the  co. 
of  Berks,  at  the  junction  of  the  Kennet  with  the  Thames, 
38  rn.  \V.  of  London.  Manuf.  Silks,  velvets,  ribbons,  Ac., 
also,  iron-works.  It  has  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  25,045. 

ItciidTng.  in  California,  a  village  of  Shasta  co.,  abt.  18 
m.  N.  of  Red  Bluff. 

ReniiiiiX,  in  Connecticut,  a  village  and  township  of  Fair- 
field  co.,  abt.  25  m.  YV.  of  New  Haven  ;  pop  abt.  2,000. 

Readings  in  Winois ,  a  post-township  of  Livingston 
co. ;  pop.  abt  2,200. 

Rikadin^,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Lawrence  co.,  abt. 

8 L  m.  S.  by  YV.  of  Indianapolis. 

Reiiding.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Middle¬ 
sex  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  2,604. 

Reading,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Hillsdale  co.,  abt.  43  m.  YV.  by  S.  of  Adrian;  pop.  abt. 
2,500. 

Reading:,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Schuyler 
co.;  pop  (1870)  1,751. 

Rpadiii;^,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Columbiana  co.,  abt.  11 
in.  YV.S.YY  .  of  Salem.  —  A  post-village  of  Hamilton  co., 
abt.  10  ni.  N.E.  of  Cincinnati. — A  township  of  Berry  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  4,000. 

Road  i  njf ,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Adams  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,600. 

—A  city,  cap  of  Berks  co.,  abt.  52  m.  K.of  Harrisburg,  and 
the  same  distance  N.YY*.  of  Philadelphia.  R .  is  the  fourth 
city  of  the  State  in  point  of  population  and  manufacturing  I 
importance.  It  is  finely  located,  and  regularly  and  com- 1 


paetly  built,  the  streets  being  kept  remarkably  clean  and 
neat.  It  contains  many  very  elegant  churches  and  other 
edifices,  besides  a  handsome  court-house.  R.  has  numer¬ 
ous  and  extensive  manufactories,  chiefly  of  iron,  flour, 
machinery,  Ac.  It  is  connected  by  railroad  with  the  more 
important  towns  in  the  vicinity,  and  carries  ou  an  active 
and  increasing  inland  traffic.  Pop.  (1H70)  33.932. 

Bead  iug,  in  Vermont,  a  township  of  YVindsor  co. ;  poo. 
abt.  1,400. 

Itoadin^-hook,  n.  A  reader.  See  Reader. 

KeauTng-lioy,  ».  A  boy  who  reads  copy  to  a  proof¬ 
reader. 

Bead  ingale*ik.  n,  A  desk  whereat  the  minister 
reads  the  service  in  a  church. 

Read room,  n.  A  news-room;  an  apartment 
furnished  with  papers,  periodicals,  Ac.,  to  which  persous 
resort  for  reading. 

Road'iiijgtoia,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-township  of  Hun¬ 
terdon  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  3,070. 

Kt-atling  ville,  in  Michigan,  a  villuge  of  Washtenaw 
co.,  abt.  35  in.  S.YN .  of  Detroit. 

Reitdjouria,  (-jdm,)  v.  a.  [Pref.  re,  and  adjourn.]  To 
adjourn  a  second  time;  as,  the  meeting  readjourned. 

Readjust',  d.  u.  [Re  and  adjust.]  To  adjust  or  settle 
again  ;  to  put  in  order  again  what  had  been  discomposed. 

Readjust  moil t,  n.  A  second  adjustment 

Read  mission,  (- mish'un ,)  n.  Act  of  admitting  again 
what  had  been  excluded;  state  of  being  admitted  a 
second  time. 

Readmit',  r.  a.  To  admit  again,  or  a  second  time. 

Readmit'tanee,  n.  Readmission;  allowance  to  enter 
again. 

Keado|>t',  v.  a.  To  adopt  a  second  time. 

Realtor n v.  a.  To  adorn  anew,  or  a  second  time. 

Keads'borou^li,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Ben¬ 
nington  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Read's  Creek,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Lawrence 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  700. 

Reads' town,  or  Reed’s  Town,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Vernon  co.,  abt.  11  m.  S.S.W.  ofViroqua. 

Reads' vi lie,  or  Keedsville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village 
of  Callaway  co.,  abt.  33  m.  E.N.  E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Reailsville,  in  New  York, a  village  of  Albany  co.,  abt. 
16  iu.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

Read vance',  v.  n.  To  advance  again,  ora  second  time. 

Read  vert'ency,  n.  The  act  of  adverting  to  anew. 

Really,  ( rtd'y ,)  a.  [A.S.  hreed,  hrad.]  Present  in  hand: 
set  in  order;  arranged;  not  behindhand  or  backward 
when  called  upon;  not  delayed ;  fitted;  furnished  with 
what  is  necessary,  or  arranged  in  a  manner  suited  to  the 
purpose.  —  Prompt;  quick  to  receive  or  comprehend; 
not  slow,  dull,  awkward,  or  hesitating;  dexterous:  keen: 
facile;  as,  a  ready  wit,  a  ready  speaker,  a  ready  writer, 
ready  in  devising  expedients,  Ac. —  YVilling;  disposed; 
prone;  having  a  tendency  or  disposition;  inclined;  not 
reluctant;  as,  a  ready  consent.— Opportune;  short ;  near, 
or  most  convenient;  offering  itself  at  once;  easy;  being 
nearest,  or  at  hand;  as,  the  readiest  way,  the  readiest 
weapon. — Being  at  the  point:  near;  not  distant;  on 
the  brink  or  edge  of;  about  to;  —  preceding  an  infini¬ 
tive:  as,  my  heart  is  ready  to  break. 

Ready  money,  cash  ;  funds  in  hand;  means  of  imme¬ 
diate  payment ;  as,  to  pay  ready  money.  — To  make,  ready, 
to  make  preparation;  to  place  things  in  readiness;  as, 
to  make  ready  for  action. 

— adv.  In  a  state  of  preparation,  so  as  to  occasion  no  de¬ 
lay  ;  as,  to  be  ready  dressed. 

— n.  A  colloquialism  for  cash  or  ready  money. 

Roail'y-niHilo,  a.  Kept  ou  hand,  or  provided  to  meet 
instant  demands;  not  made  to  order;  as,  ready-made 
clothing. 

Ready'viUe.  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Rutherford 
co.,  abt.  42  in.  E  N.E.  of  Nashville. 

ReacTy-witteil,  a.  Possessing  ready  or  impromptu 
wit. 

Keafiirm',  v.  a.  [re  and  affirm.']  To  affirm  over  again. 

Reaflirm'ance,  «.  A  second  affirmation. 

Reaffor'ested,  a.  Made  into  a  forest  for  the  second 
time. 

Rea'gransville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  West¬ 
moreland  co.,  abt.  16  in.  S.  of  Qreensburg. 

Ri  ^a'g-ent.  (-jent,)  n.  ( Chem .)  A  test;  a  substance  used 
as  a  detector. 

Reaggrava'fion,  n.  (Eccl.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  last  monitory,  published  after  three  admo¬ 
nitions  and  previous  to  the  last  excommunication. 

Reagree',  v.  n.  To  agree  again. 

Re  al,  a.  [0.  Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  realis,  from  Lat.  res,  rei ,  a 
thing,  an  object.]  Actually  being  or  existing;  not  fic¬ 
titious  or  imaginary;  —  opposed  to  ideal ;  as,  a  picture 
drawn  from  rent  life.  —  Genuine;  true;  not  artificial, 
counterfeit,  or  factitious:  as,  this  wine  is  real  sherry. — 
True;  veritable;  not  affected  or  assumed;  as,  hers  is 
real  sorrow. 

(Law.)  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  things  fixed, 
permanent,  or  immovable ;  as,  real  estate,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  personal  or  movable,  property. 

Real  action.  (Law.)  An  action  for  the  recovery  of 
real  estate. 

Real  assets.  (Law.)  Real  estate  in  possession  of  the 
heir,  chargeable  with  the  debts  of  the  ancestor. 

Real  presence.  ( Theol .)  A  doctrine  forming  an  article 
in  the  belief  of  the  Roman,  the  Greek,  and  other  Eastern 
churches,  and  of  some  bodies  or  individuals  in  other 
Christian  communions,  according  to  which  it  is  held 
that,  under  the  appearance  of  the  Eucharistic  bread  and 
wine,  after  consecration  by  the  priest,  Christ  himself  is 
really  and  substantially  present,  body  and  blood,  soul 
and  divinity. 

Real  property  or  estate.  (Law.)  Property  in  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments.  Things  real,  or  realty,  J 
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consist  of  things  substantial  and  immovable,  and  of  the 
l  ights  and  profits  annexed  to  or  issuing  out  of  these,  as 
distinguished  from  things  personal,  or  personalty,  con¬ 
sisting  of  goods,  money,  and  all  other  movables,  and  of 
such  rights  ami  profits  as  relate  to  these.  Lands  include 
any  ground,  soil,  or  earth  whatsoever,  as  arable,  pas¬ 
tures,  woods,  water,  moors,  Ac.;  tenements  whatever 
may  be  holdeu,  or  the  subject  of  tenure,  as,  besides  land, 
houses,  Ac.,  rents,  commons,  and  other  rights  and  inter¬ 
ests  issuing  out  of  or  concerning  land;  and  heredita¬ 
ments,  not  only  lands  and  tenements,  but  whatever  may 
be  inherited,  be  it  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  real,  per¬ 
sonal,  or  mixed. 

Real  servitude.  (Civ.  Low.)  A  burden  imposed  upon 
one  estate  in  favor  of  another  estate  of  another  pro¬ 
prietor.  —  JSouvier. 

Bi*  'a  I.  ?i.  [Sp.  and  Pg.,  royal.]  A  Spanish  coin  of  100 
centimes,  varying  in  equivalence  from  13  to  10  cents; 
the  real  vellon  is  a  money  of  account  equal  to  5  cents. 

Be  al,  a  river  of  Brazil,  flowing  E.  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  between  the  provinces  ot  Bahia  and  Sergipe  del 
ltey.  Length,  abt.  160  in. 

Rik'al  ilikl  Mon  te,  a  town  of  Mexico, abt.  56 in.  N.N.E. 
of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Bealejo,  or  Rikalikxo.  (re-a-la’ho,)  a  seaport-town  of 
Nicaragua,  abt.  20  ni.  N.YY'.  of  Leon;  Lat.  12°  27  N., 
Lon.  87°  9'  YY\  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  mahogany,  cedar,  raw  sugar, 
Brazil-wood,  indigo,  Ac.  Pop.  4,000. 

Ri  •algar,  n.  [Fr.]  ( Min.  and  Chem.)  Native  tersul- 
pbide  of  arsenic;  composed,  when  pure,  of  70  per  cent, 
of  arsenic  and  30  of  sulphur.  It  occurs  crystallized  and 
massive,  of  various  tints  of  aurora-red,  chiefly  in  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Transylvania.  Artificially  prepared,  realgar 
is  used  as  a  pigment. 

Roalism.  ri.  [Fr.  rtalisme .]  The  doctrinal  tenets 
held  by  the  Realists. 

Roalists,  7i.  pi.  (Philos.)  See  Nominalists. 

Realist  ic,  a.  Belonging,  or  relating  to,  or  after  the 
manner  of,  the  Realists. 

Reality,  n.  [Fr.  rea life,  from  L.  Lat.  realitas ,  from 
Lat.  res,  a  thing.]  State  or  quality  of  being  real ;  actual 
being  or  existence  of  anything,  in  distinction  from  mere 
appearance;  fact;  truth. —  Something  intrinsically  im¬ 
portant;  not  merely  matter  of  show;  that  which  is  real, 
or  has  an  actual  existence;  that  which  is  not  imagina¬ 
tion,  fiction,  or  pretence. 

(Law.)  See  Realty. 

Re'al  izahlc,  a.  That  may  be  realized. 

Real  i /.a lion,  (-zd'shun,)  n.  [Fr.  realisation.]  Act  of 
realizing  or  making  real ;  also,  state  of  being  realized. 

Re'alize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  rfaliser;  Span,  realizdr,  from  L. 
Lat.  realis  —  Lat.  res.]  To  make  real;  to  bring  into 
actual  existence  or  possession;  to  make  certain  or  sub¬ 
stantial  ;  to  render  tangible  or  effective;  to  accomplish; 
to  effectuate ;  as,  to  realize  a  fact  or  project.  —  To  im¬ 
press  on  the  mind  as  a  reality;  to  believe,  consider,  or 
treat  as  real ;  to  make  one’s  own  in  apprehension  or  ex¬ 
perience;  as,  to  realize,  the  force  of  circumstances,  to 
realize  the  presence  of  God  in  creation.  —  To  convert,  as 
money  into  land,  or  personal  into  real  estate.  —  To  ob¬ 
tain  as  an  actual  possession  ;  to  gain  as  the  result-  of 
enterprise  and  effort ;  as.  to  realize  a  fortune  in  business. 

— v.  ?i.  To  receive  value  or  property,  particularly  iu 
money;  as,  to  realize,  on  railroad  shares. 

Ro'alizor,  n.  One  who  realizes. 

Re  'a  li/.i  n;r,  a.  That  makes  real,  or  that  brings  home 
as  a  reality  ;  as,  a  realizing  circumstance. 

Ro'alizin;;ly,  a.  In  a  manner  serving  to  realize, or 
be  realized. 

Roallogrc,  (- al'lej ,)  v.  a.  To  allege  anew. 

R«k  al liaiice,  n.  An  alliance  entered  into  a  second 
time. 

R<k'ally,  v.  a.  [Prefix  re,  and  ally.]  To  bring  together 
in  alliance  again  :  to  compose  or  form  anew. 

R<kal  ly,  adv.  With  reality;  with  actual  existence;  in 
truth;  in  fact;  not  in  appearance  only ;  veritably;  as, 
it  is  really  opposed  to  his  interests  ;  —  really  is  also  fre¬ 
quently  employed  as  a  slight  corroboration  ofan  opinion, 
assertion,  or  declaration  ;  as,  you  I  really  did  not  expect 
to  see. 

R<  ‘aim.  (rilm,)n.  [0  Fr.  royaulme:  Fr.  royaume,  from 
Lat.  regnnm,  kingly  government.]  The  dominions  of  a 
king,  or  reigning  monarch:  a  kingdom;  royal  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  or  extent  of  regal  sway  :  as  a  peer  of  the  realm.  — 
Hence, generally,  region;  province;  territory;  country; 
domain;  department. 

“  The  ant’s  republic,  and  the  realm  of  bees  ” —  Pape. 

K«*  al mkNH.  n.  Reality;  genuineness;  state  or  quality 
of  being  real. 

Re'al ty,  n.  [A  contraction  of  reality.]  (Law.)  Im¬ 
mobility,  or  the  fixed,  permanent  nature  of  property; 
also,  a  part  of  real  property. 

Roam',  n.  [  A.  S. ;  I)u.  riem  ;  Fr.  rame .]  A  quantity  of 
paper,  consisting  of  20  quires  of  24  sheets  each.  Print¬ 
ers.  however,  require  21  quires  to  be  furnished  for  every 
1000  impressions  from  a  full  form,  couuting  19  quires  to 
each  ream. 

Ream.  v.  a.  To  enlarge  by  dressing,  as  a  hole. 

Ream.  v.  n.  [A.  S.]  To  cream  ;  to  foam ;  to  mantle  ;  as, 
reaming  liquor. 

R«kam'«k*v/i.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  reamsi  — 
specifically,  an  implement  for  enlarging  a  hole  by 
bevelling. 

Roam's  Station,  in  Virginia,  a  locality  of  Din  widdie 
co..  a  few  in.  YY‘.  by  S  of  Petersburg.  Here,  on  Aug.  25, 
1864,  the  national  fortifications  were  assaulted, and  after 
a  desperate  resistance,  were  taken  by  a  division  of  Con¬ 
federates  under  Gen.  Heath.  The  Union  loss  was  2,4oO 
men  (of  whom  1.700  were  made  prisoners),  and  5  gum* 
That  of  the  Confederates  was  also  severe. 
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Roams'town.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Lan¬ 
caster  co..  Hi  it.  42  m.  K.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

Rean'iniatfS  t).  a.  To  revive;  to  resuscitate;  to  re¬ 
store  to  life,  as  a  person  apparently  dead;  to  revive,  as 
the  spirits  when  dull  or  languid;  to  reiuvigorate ;  to 
infuse  new  life  or  courage  into ;  as,  rtanimutr.d  hopes, 
to  reanimate  troops. 

Reanima'tion.  n.  Act,  process,  or  operation  of  re¬ 
animating;  state  of  being  reanimated ;  revival;  resus¬ 
citation. 

lieannex  ,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  reannexed,)  ( re-an - 
neksV.)  [Re  and  annex. J  To  annex  anew;  to  reunite  ; 
as,  to  reannex  a  province. 

Reannexa  tion,  n.  Act  of  annexing  a  second  time. 

Rcaiioint',  r.  a.  To  anoint  afresh. 

Rcansw er,  (-anVr,)  v.  a.  or  n.  To  answer  back. 

Reap,  (rep,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  ripan;  0.  Ger.  ranpjan  J  To 
cut  with  a  sickle  or  reaping-hook,  as  grain  ;  to  gather, 
as  a  harvest,  by  cutting.— Hence,  by  analogy,  to  obtain ; 
to  gather  ;  to  receive  as  a  reward,  or  as  the  fruit  ot  labor 
or  of  works  ;  —  used  either  in  a  good  or  bad  sense ;  as, 
to  reap  a  profit.  —  To  clear  off,  as  a  crop  by  reapiug  ;  as, 
to  reap  a  field. 

— v.  n.  To  perform  the  act  or  operation  of  reaping,  as  a 
harvest.  —  To  receive  the  fruit  of  labor  or  of  works. 

“  Men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something  new.’* —  Tennyson. 

— n.  A  bundle  of  grain ;  also,  a  body  of  reapers.  (Eng.) 

Reaper,  n.  One  who  reaps,  or  cuts  grain  with  a  sickle. 

(Agrtc.)  An  instrument  or  machine  for  cutting  grain. 

Reaping:,  n.  Act  of  cutting  grain  with  a  sickle.  See 
Mowing. 

Reap'intf'-liook,  n.  A  sickle;  an  instrument  used  in 
cutting  grain. 

Reappar'el,  v.  a.  To  clothe  anew. 

Reappear',  v.  a.  To  appear  again,  or  a  second  time. 

Reappearance,  n.  A  second  appearance. 

Reapplica'tion,  n.  Act  of  reapplying,  or  state  of 
being  reapplied. 

Reapply',  v.  a.  or  n.  To  apply  again,  or  a  second  time. 

Reappoint',  v.a.  To  appoint  again. 

Reappointment,  n.  An  appointment  for  tjie second 
time. 

Reapportion ,(- pdr'th  un , )  v  .a.  To  appor  t  ion  over  a  gai  u . 

Reappor  tioninent,  n.  A  second  apportionment. 

Reapproach',  v.  a.  or  n.  To  approach  anew. 

Rear,  n.  [Fr.  arriere ,  from  Lat.  ad,  to,  and  retro,  back¬ 
ward.)  That  part  which  is  behind  or  backward;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  front.  —  Specifically,  that  part  of  flu  army 
whichfis  behind  the  other ;  also,  that  division  of  a  fleet 
which  follows  last  in  order;  — opposed  to  ran. 

— a.  [Icel.  hrara.]  Rare ;  half-raw ;  underdone ;  partially 
cooked,  as  meat. 

— adv.  Early.  (Pro v.  Eng.) 

Rear,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  roeran ;  Ger.  ruhren .]  To  raise  or  lift 
up;  to  elevate.  (R.) 

“  Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun  ?  ” — Milton. 

— To  lift  or  take  up,  as  from  a  fall,  (r.) 

“  He  her  quickly  rear'd  up  again." — Spenser. 

— To  stir  or  rouse  up,  as  a  boar. — To  raise  or  breed,  as  cattle. 

“  He  reared  his  frugal  meat,  but  never  bought.” — Harte. 

—To  bring  or  raise  to  maturity ;  to  educate  ;  to  instruct ; 
as,  to  rear  is.  numerous  family  of  children.  —  To  estab¬ 
lish  ;  to  set  up  ;  to  construct ;  as,  to  rear  a  building.  (R.) 

— v.  n.  To  rise  up  on  the  hind  legs,  as  a  horse;  as,  the 
animal  reared  and  threw  his  rider. 

— a.  Hindmost;  beiug  behind,  or  last  of  all ;  as,  the  rear 
rank  of  a  compauy  of  soldiers. 

Rear'-atliiliral,  n.  (Naval.)  See  Admiral. 

Rear'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  rears. 

Rear'-froit t,  n.  (Mil.)  The  rear  rank  of  a  body  of 
troops  when  standing  in  a  position  face  about. 

Rear  -guard,  n.  (Mil.)  That  body  of  an  army  which 
inarches  in  the  rear  of  the  main  body  to  protect  it. 

Rear'gue,  t>.  a.  [re  and  argue. j  To  argue  over  again. 

Rear'-Iiue,  n.  (Mil.)  The  line  in  an  army’s  rear. 

Rear'-rauk,  n.  (Mil.)  The  hiudennost  rank  of  a  col¬ 
umn  of  troops. 

Rear  ward,  n.  The  rear-guard;  the  last  troop  or  file. 

—  The  end  ;  the  tail ;  the  latter  part,  or  train  behiud. 

Reasccml,  (-a$~send'})  v.  a.  To  reach  by  ascending  a 

second  time. 

— v.  n.  To  rise,  mount,  or  climb  anew. 

Reascension,  (-as-sen'shun,)  n.  Act  of  reascending  or 
remounting. 

Rea*cen  t ,  (-assent',)  n .  A  returning  ascent  or  ascension. 

Reason,  ( re/zon ,)  n.  [Lat.  ratio,  from  rear,  to  think.] 
(Phil.)  In  its  most  common  seuse,  that  highest  faculty 
of  the  human  mind  which  distinguishes  man  from  the 
brutes,  and  constitutes  his  rational  nature.  According 
to  Dugald  Stewart,  it  “denotes  that  power  by  which  we 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood  and  right  from  wrong, 
and  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  combine  means  for  the 
attainment  of  particular  ends  ”  More  correctly,  and 
apart  from  its  use  for  cause,  motive,  argument,  &c.,  it 
is  employed  in  the  five  following  senses  :  —  1.  As  denot¬ 
ing  an  intellectual  nature  generally,  and  comprehend¬ 
ing —  (a)  conception,  or  simple  apprehension  ;  (6)  judg¬ 
ment  ;  (c)  reasoning,  or  the  discursive  faculty  ;  (d)  intel¬ 
lect,  or  intelligence  proper.  —  2.  In  close  connection 
with  the  preceding  signification,  from  which  perhaps  it 
ought  not  to  be  separated,  is  the  seuse  in  which  it  is 
used  to  characterize  the  legitimate  employment  of  our 
faculties  in  general.  —  3.  It  is  also  used  to  denote  the 
third  and  fourth  of  the  above-mentioned  functions,  viz., 
the  reasoning  faculty,  and  the  intellect.  —  4.  It  has  been 
used  very  generally  for  the  third  of  the  above  special 
functions:  reason  and  reasoning  being  thus  confounded. 

—  5.  It  signifies  the  reasoning,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  intellect  or  understanding,  and  is  thus  used  by  Kant 
and  his  followers,  who  separate  reason  (vemun/t)  dis¬ 


tinctly  and  emphatically  from  understanding  (verstand.) 
See  Metaphysics. 

By  reason  of,  on  account  of. 

In  reason,  or  in  all  reason,  with  just  ground. 

— r.  7i.  To  exercise  the  iaculty  of  reason  ;  to  deduce  in¬ 
ferences  justly  from  premises.  —  To  argue;  to  debate; 
to  confer,  or  inquire  by  discussion  or  mutual  communi¬ 
cation  of  thoughts,  arguments,  or  reasons. 

—v.  a.  To  examine  or  discuss  by  arguments  ;  to  debate 
or  discuss. 

— To  persuade  by  reasoning  or  argument. 
Reasonable,  a.  Having  the  faculty  of  reason;  en¬ 
dued  with  reason.  —  Governed  by  reason;  being  under 
the  influence  of  reason;  thinking,  speaking,  or  acting 
rationally,  or  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason  ;  con¬ 
formable*  or  agreeable  to  reason.  —  Not  immoderate; 
not  excessive.  —  Tolerable;  being  in  mediocrity. 

Rea  sonableness,  n.  The  faculty  of  reason.  (R-)  — 
Agreeableness  to  reason  ;  that  state  or  quality  of  a  thing 
which  reason  supports  or  justifies;  -conformity  to  ra¬ 
tional  principles;  moderation. 

Rea  sonably,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  agreeable 
to  reason;  in  consistency  with  reason;  moderately;  in 
a  moderate  degree  ;  not  fully  ;  iu  a  degree  reaching  to 
mediocrity. 

Rea'soner,  n.  One  who  reasons  or  argues. 

Rea  soning:, n.  The  act  of  the  mind  by  which  new  or 
unknown  propositions  are  deduced  from  previous  ones 
which  are  known  and  evident,  or  which  are  admitted  or 
supposed  for  the  sake  of  argument;  argumentation ; 
ratiocination.  —  Reasons  or  proofs  offered  in  argument. 
Reasonless,  (re'zn-les,)  a.  Destitute  of  reason:  void 
of  reason  ;  not  warranted  or  supported  by  reason;  irra¬ 
tional  ;  foolish  ;  absurd. 

Reassemblag:e,ft.  Assemblage  again,  or  a  second  time. 
Reassem'ble,  v.  a.  To  assemble  or  collect  together. 
— v.  7i.  To  assemble  or  convene  together. 

Reassert',  v.a.  To  assert  again;  to  maintain  after 
suspension  or  cessation. 

Reasscr  t  ion.  n.  A  renewed  assertion. 
Reassess'inent,  n.  A  second  assessment. 
Reassign,  (-sin,)  v.  n.  To  assign  again,  or  transfer 
what  has  been  assigned. 

Reassig-ii'iiicnt,  n.  A  renewed  assignment. 
Reassi ill 'i late,  v.  a.  To  renew  the  resemblance  of ; 
to  assimilate  anew. 

Reassi  in  ila't  ion,  n.  A  renewed  assimilation. 
Reassociate,  (-so'shi-at,)  v.  n.  To  associate  anew. 
Reassnine',  r.  a.  To  resume  ;  to  take  again. 
Reassn  nipt  ion,  (-suni'shun,)  n.  A  resuming;  a  re¬ 
newed  assumption. 

Reassurance,  (-shur'uns,)  n.  A  second  or  renewed 
assurance. 

(Law.)  A  second  assurance  against  loss,  or  the  as¬ 
surance  of  property  by  an  underwriter,  to  relieve  him¬ 
self  from  a  risk  he  has  taken. 

Reassure',  n.  To  assure  anew  ;  to  restore  courage  to  ; 
to  free  from  fear  or  terror.  —  To  assure  a  second  time 
against  loss,  or  rather  to  insure  through  another  what  one 
has  already  insured;  to  insure  against  loss  that  may  be 
incurred  by  taking  a  risk. 

Reassurer.  ( shur’tr ,)  n.  A  person  who  reassures. 
Reattach',  v.  a.  To  attach  anew. 

Reattaeli  incut,  n.  A  second, or  renewed,  attachment. 
Reattaiu',  r.  a.  To  attain  anew,  or  a  second  time. 
Reatteuipt',  v.a.  To  attempt  again;  to  make  an¬ 
other  attempt. 

Reaumur.  R£n£  Antoine  Ferchault  de,  (rai-aw'mur,) 
a  French  naturalist  and  natural  philosopher,  b.  in 
1683, at  Rochelle;  studied  under  the  Jesuits  ut  Poitiers, 
and  afterwards  went  through  a  course  of  law  at  Bour- 
ges.  But  his  tastes  led  him  to  the  observation  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  and,  having  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
mathematical  sciences,  he  was  choseu  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  to  which  he  had  pre¬ 
sented  some  memoirs  on  geometry.  He  made  valuable 
researches  and  discoveries  on  the  arts  of  manufacturing 
porcelain,  of  converting  iron  into  steel,  of  tinning  iron 
plates,  and  of  making  artificial  pearls;  but  be  is  princi¬ 
pally  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  the  thermometer 
which  bears  his  name.  The  most  valuable  work  be  has 
left  is  the  Mtmoires  pour  servir  d  V  Hi  stair  e  des  Insectes, 
in  6  vols.  4to.  It  is  the  fruit  of  his  own  acute  and  pa¬ 
tient  observation,  and  abouuds  iu  interesting  and  curi¬ 
ous  details.  D.  1757. 

Reaiiuitiria'cea*,  n.  [After  the  naturalist  Reaumur, 
q.  t\]  (Bat.)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance  Guttiferales. 
Diag.  Oblique,  glandular  petals,  a  few  shaggy  seeds,  and 
long  distinct  styles.  —  They  are  small  shrubs,  closely 
resembling  Hypericacese ,  in  most  essential  characters, 
and  only  distinguished  from  that  order  by  the  peculiar 
formation  of  the  petals  and  seeds,  and  by  the  latter  hav¬ 
ing  small  meal}'  albumen.  The  plants  are  natives  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  and  the  salt  plains  of  N.  Asia. 
They  contain  much  saline  matter.  A  decoction  of  the 
leaves  of  Reaumuria  vermiculata  is  used  as  an  inter¬ 
nal  medicine,  and  the  bruised  leaves  as  an  external  ap¬ 
plication  for  the  cure  of  the  itch.  The  order  contains 
3  genera  and  4  species. 

Reau  mur’s  Porcelain,  n.  See  Glass. 

Reave,  (rev.)  v.  a.  [A.S.  rtajian ;  Ger.  rauben.]  To 
bereave  ;  to  deprive.  (R.) 

Reav'er,  n.  A  person  who  reaves  or  deprives. 
Reavow  ,  v.  a.  To  avow  again,  or  a  second  time. 
Reawake',  v.  n.  To  awake  again. 

Rebaii'i<*li.  v.  a.  To  banish  again,  or  a  second  time. 
Rebap'ti«m,  n.  A  renewed  baptism, 
ltebaptiza'tion,  n.  [Fr.  rtbaptisalion.]  Renewal 
of  baptism. 

Rebaptize',  v.  a.  To  baptize  again,  or  a  second  time. 
Rebaptiz’cr,  n.  A  persou  who  rebaptizes. 
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Rebate',  v.  a.  [Fr.  rebat/re,  from  re,  again,  back,  and 
Lat.  batuere ,  to  beat.]  To  beat  to  obtnseness ;  to  blunt ; 
to  deprive  of  keenness.  —  To  abate  or  deduct  from. 

— n.  A  kind  of  chisel  for  dressing  wood,  Ac.  —  A  wooden 
tool  for  beating  mortar. 

(Arch.)  A  rectan¬ 
gular  recess  or  groovt 
(Fig.  2226)  cut  longitu¬ 
dinally  in  a  piece  o; 
timber,  to  re<  eive,  the 
edge  of  a  plank,  or  ot  her 
work  required  to  fit  into  it.  The  notch,  or  recess,  in  a 
door-post,  into  which  the  door  fits,  is  a  nbate.. 

(Com.)  A  discount  or  allowance  for  prompt  payment. 
Re'bec,  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  ribeca.]  ( Mas .)  A  stringed  instru¬ 
ment  somewhat  similar  to  the  violin,  having  three 
strings  tuned  in  fifths,  and  played  with  a  bow.  It  was 
introduced  bv  the  Moors  into  Spain. 

Rebecca.  See  Isaac. 

Reb'cl.  n.  [Fr.  rebell e  ;  Lat.  rebellis,  from  re.  and  hel¬ 
ium,  war.]  One  who  revolts  from  the  government  to 
which  he  owes  allegiance,  either  by  openly  renouncing 
the  authority  of  such  government,  or  by  taking  arms  and 
openly  opposing  it. 

— a.  Rebellions;  acting  in  revolt. 

— r.  n.  To  revolt ;  to  renounce  the  authority  of  the  laws 
and  government  to  which  one  owes  allegiance ;  to  rise 
in  violent  opposition  to  lawful  authority. 

Rebel  ler.  n.  One  who  rebels. 

Rebellion.  (re-beVyun,)  n.  (Fr. ;  Lat  rebelleo,  rebel- 
In  mis.  J  Act  of  rebelling;  an  open  and  avowed  renunci¬ 
ation  of  the  authority  ol  the  government  to  w  hich  alle¬ 
giance  is  due;  revolt.  —  Violent  resistance  to  lawful  au¬ 
thority. 

Rebellions,  (re-beVy us,)  a.  Engaged  in  rebellion  ;  re¬ 
nouncing  the  authority  and  dominion  of  the  government 
to  which  allegiance  is  due;  traitorously  resisting  gov¬ 
ernmental  or  lawful  authority. 

Rebelliously,  adv.  In  a  rebellions  manner;  with  de¬ 
sign  to  throw  on  theauthorify  of  legitimate  government. 
Rebel  I  ioiiKiiesM.  ».  The  quality  of  being  rebellious 
Rebel  low,  r.  n.  To  bellow  in  return  ;  to  echo  back  a 
loud  noise. 

Re'berslmrjs:.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Cen¬ 
tre,  co..  abt.  18  m.  E.  of  Bellefonte. 

Rebit'ing;.  n.  (Engraving.)  The  act  or  the  operation 
of  restoring  worn  lines  iu  an  engraved  plate  by  the 
action  of  acid  — Pairholl. 

Re  boil',  r.  a.  and  v.  n.  To  boil  a  second  time. 
Rebound',  r.  n.  [Fr.  rebondir,  from  re,  and  bondir,  to 
bound.]  To  spring;  to  start  back:  to  reverberate. 

— v.  a.  To  drive  back  ;  to  reverberate. 

— n.  Act  of  rebounding ;  act  of  flying  back  ;  resilience. 
Rebrace',  r.  a.  To  brace  anew. 

Rebrcathe',  v.  n.  To  breathe  anew. 

Rebuff*,  n.  [It.  rebuffo ;  Fr  reJniffade.)  A  sudden  check  ■ 
resistance;  repulsion;  opposition. —  Refusal;  rejection 
of  solicitation. 

— r.  a.  To  beat  back  ;  to  offer  sudden  resistance  to  ;  to 
check  :  to  reject  unceremoniously. 

Rebuffet,  r.  a.  To  beat  back  ;  to  buffet  anew. 
Rebuild,  (-bild,)  v.  a.  To  build  again  ;  to  renew,  as  a 
structure;  to  build  or  construct,  us  what  has  been  de¬ 
molished. 

Rebuild  er,  n.  One  who  rebuilds. 

Rebnk  able,  a.  Worthy  of  rebuke  or  reprehension. 
Rebuke',  v.  a.  [Fr.  reboucher.  from  re,  again,  and 
boucher,  to  cork,  to  shut  up  ]  To  reprove ;  to  reprehend 
or  reprimand  for  a  fault ;  to  check  by  reproof;  to  check 
or  chastise;  to  chasten  ;  to  punish  ;  to  silence ;  tore- 
strain. 

— n.  A  chiding  into  silence ;  reproof  for  faults ;  reprehen¬ 
sion  ;  chastisement ;  punishment.  —  A  check  ;  a  rebuff. 
Rebllk'er,  «.  Oue  who  rebukes;  a  chider ;  a  repre- 
liender. 

Rebiik'ingiy,  adv.  By  way  of  rebuke. 
Rebullitiou,  (-ish'un,)  n.  The  act  of  reboiling,  or  of 
effervescing. 

Rebuoy',  r.a.  To  buoy  anew ;  to  support  or  raise  anew. 
Rebury,  (rc-btr'ry,)  r.  a.  To  inter  again. 

Re'bus,  n. ;  pi.  Rebuses.  [Lat.,  from  re*.]  A  quaint 
mode  of  expressing  words  or  phrases  by  things,  or  by 
pictures  of  objects  whose  names  bear  a  resemblance  to 
the  words,  or  to  the  syllables,  of  which  they  are  com¬ 
posed. 

(Her.)  An  emblazonry  suggestive  of  the  name  of  the 
bearer  (otherwise  called  annex  parbmtes) ;  e.  g .,  three 
trouts  for  Trout  beck,  three  cups  for  Butler,  Ac. 
Rebut',  v.  a.  [Fr.rebutcr;  It.  ributlare,  to  drive  back.] 
To  drive  back  ;  to  repel. 

(Law.)  To  oppose  by  argument,  plea,  or  countervail¬ 
ing  proof. 

— v.  7i.  (Law.)  To  contradict;  to  do  away.  Thus,  every 
homicide  is  presumed  to  be  murder,  unless  the  contrary 
appears  from  evidence  which  proves  the  death  ;  and  this 
presumption  lies  on  the  defendant  to  rebut,  by  showing 
that  il  was  justifiable  or  excusable.  —  Bourirr. 
Rc-but'ter,  n.  (Law.)  The  defendant’s  answer  to  the 
plaint iff’s  surrejoinder.  See  Pleadings. 

Reca  dency,  n.  A  descending  again,  or  a  second  time. 
Recalcitrant,  a.  Kicking  back;  hence,  unruly. 
Recalcit rate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  recalcilrare ,  from  re,  and 
calritrare,  to  kick.]  To  kick  again:  to  kick  or  strike 
with  the  heel ;  —  hence,  to  evince  opposition  or  repug¬ 
nance. 

Recalcitra'tion,  n.  The  act  of  kicking  in  return; 

opposition  ;  repugnance. 

Recall  ,  r.a.  To  call  back;  to  take  back;  to  call  back 
|  from  a  place  or  mission  — To  revoke;  to  annul  by  a  sub 
!  sequent  act.  —  To  revive  in  memory;  to  remember- 
I  — n.  A  calling  back  ;  revocation. 
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RoeaH'al>le,  a.  That  may  be  recalled. 

Keeanati,  rai-ka'na-te,)  u  tow  n  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Mace- 
rata,  on  the  Musone,  4  m.  S.VV.  of  Loretto ;  pop.  4.500. 

Rocan t\  r.  a.  [Lat  rexanto,  to  recall.]  To  take  back 
or  contradict,  as  a  former  declaration;  to  retract;  to 
disavow. 

— r.  n.  To  unsay  what  has  been  said  ;  to  recall  words  ;  to 
revoke  a  declaration  or  proposition  ;  to  retract. 

Recant  a  tion.  n.  Art  of  recanting;  act  of  recalling  ; 
retraction  ;  a  declaration  that  contradicts  a  former  one. 

Recant  er,  n.  One  who  recants. 

Rccapacitafe,  (-pas'-, )  v.  a.  To  qualify  again. 

Recapitulate,  c.a.  [\jnX.  recapitulare.)  To  go  over, 
as  the  principal  things  mentioned  in  a  preceding  dis¬ 
course,  argument,  or  essay;  to  give  a  summary,  as  of 
the  principal  tacts,  points,  or  arguments;  to  reiterate; 
to  rehearse. 

— v.  n.  To  sum  up  whatever  has  been  previously  said. 
Recapitula  tion,  u.  Act  of  recapitulating ;  a  sum¬ 
mary,  or  concise  statement  or  enumeration  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  points  or  facts  iu  a  preceding  discourse,  argument, 
or  essay. 

Recapit  ulatory,  a.  Repeating  again. 

Recap  tion.  n.  ( L<iw .)  A  species  of  remedy  by  the 
mere  act  of  the  party  injured.  This  happens  when  any 
one  has  deprived  another  of  his  property,  in  goods  or 
chattels  personal,  or  wrongfully  detains  one’s  wife,  or 
child,  in  which  case  the  owner  of  the  goods,  and  the 
husband,  or  parent,  may  lawfully  claim  and  retake  them 
wherever  he  happens  to  find  them,  so  that  it  be  not  in  a 
riotous  manner,  or  attended  with  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

Recap  tor.  n.  One  who  recaptures. 

Recap 1 11  re,  (-kapt'yur,)  n  Act  of  retaking;  —  par¬ 
ticularly,  the  retaking  of  a  prize  or  goods  from  a  captor. 

—  A  prize  retaken. 

— v.  a.  To  retake ;  —  particularly,  to  retake,  as  a  prize 
which  had  been  previously  taken. 

Recar  ry,  v.  a.  To  carry  back.  —  Walton. 

Recast',  v.  a.  To  throw  again. — To  mould  anew.  —  To 
complete  a  second  time. 

Recede',  v.  n.  [hat.  receilo .]  To  go  or  move  back;  to 
retreat;  to  withdraw;  to  retire ;  — followed  by  from. 

— To  desist;  to  relax  any  claim. 

— »\  a.  To  go  or  move  back  ;  to  retreat ;  to  retire. 

Receipt,  (re-seet',)  n.  Act  of  receiving;  receptiop. — 
Place  of  receiving.  —  Recipe;  prescription  of  ingredi¬ 
ents  for  any  composition,  as  of  medicine,  Ac.  —  A  writ¬ 
ten  acknowledgment  of  having  received  a  sum  of  money, 
a  quantity  of  goods,  Ac. 

— v  a.  To  give  a  receipt  or  written  acknowledgment  for. 

—  v.  n.  To  give  a  receipt;  as,  a  receipted  bill. 

Kcceipt'ment.  ».  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  The  unlawful 
harboring  of  a  felon. 

Receiptor,  (re-seet' or,)  n.  (Law.)  A  name  given  iu 
Massachusetts  to  the  person  who,  on  a  trustee  process 
being  issued  and  goods  attached,  becomes  surety  to  the 
sheriff  to  have  them  forthcoming  on  demand,  or  in  time 
to  respond  the  judgment,  when  the  execution  shall  be 
issued. 

Rccei  vabil'ity,  n.  Receivableness. 

Receiv  able,  a.  That  may  b**  received. 

R«»cei v  ableness.  n.  Capability  of  being  received. 

Receive,  (re-seev',)  v.  a.  [Fr.  recevoir;  I .at.  recipio,  from 
re,  and  capin ,  to  take.]  To  take,  as  a  thing  offered  or 
sent ;  to  accept ;  to  take  as  due,  or  as  a  reward.  — To  take, 
as  a  thing  communicated ;  to  take  or  obtain  intellectu¬ 
ally;  to  embrace.  —  To  allow;  to  hold;  to  retain;  as,  a 
custom  or  tradition.  —  To  admit ;  to  welcome;  to  enter¬ 
tain,  as  a  guest. —  To  take  in  or  on  ;  to  hold ;  to  contain. 

—  To  suffer;  to  bear.  —  To  take  or  obtain  from  another,  j 
whether  good  or  evil. 

Rocci  v'c<li*eJ4*i,  n.  General  allowance. 

Kecci  v'er,  n.  One  who  receives  or  takes  back  in  any 
manner. 

(Law.)  One  to  whom  anything  is  communicated  by 
another.  Also,  an  officer  of  t lie  Court  of  Chancery  ap- ; 
pointed  to  collect  rents,  Ac.,  pending  a  suit.  Receivers 
are  usually  appointed  in  suits  concerning  the  estates  of 
infants,  against  executors,  and  between  partners  for  the 
purpose  of  winding  up  the  business. 

(Chem.)  A  globular  vessel  applied  to  a  retort,  and  in 
which  the  distillate ,  or  product  of  distillation,  is  col¬ 
lected  or  received.  —  The  bell-glass  placed  upon  the  I 
plate  of  an  air-pump  is  also  called  a  receiver. 

R«‘<*ei  v'er*lii  p,  n.  The  state  or  position  of  a  receiver. 

R  «*<•€*  i  v'i  ii;^.  n.  Act  of  receiving;  that  which  is  received, 

Kecci  ebrate,  r.  a.  To  celebrate  anew. 

Kecelebra  lion.  n.  A  renewed  celebration. 

Re'cency,  n.  [L.  Lat.  recentia ,  from  recent ,  fresh, 
young.]  State  or  quality  of  being  recent;  newness; 
new  state;  late  origin;  lateness  in  time :  freshness. 

Reoeiise',  v.  a.  [Lat.  recensere. J  To  revise;  to  ex¬ 
amine.  (r.) 

Recension,  (sen1  shun,)  n.  [Lat.  rexensio ,  recxnsionU , 
from  recmsrre.)  Review;  enumeration;  examination. 

—  Examination  of  the  text  of  an  ancient  author. 

Reccn'sioilist.  n.  One  who  recenses;  one  who  makes 

critical  examination  or  review. 

Rc'oent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  recent 'reerntis]  New”  be¬ 
ing  of  late  origin  or  existence  ;  late;  modern;  fresh; 
lately  received;  of  new  occurrence. 

(Geol.)  Relating  to,  or  noting,  the  period  coeval  with 
the  human  race. 

Recently,  adv.  Newly;  lately,  freshly;  not  long 
since. 

Rc'ccutncsw,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  recent; 
newness;  freshness;  lateness  of  origin  or  occurrence. 

Receptacle,  (re-se.p'ta-kl,)  n.  [  Fr. :  Lat.  receptaculum , 
from  receptore ,  from  recipio ,  recipere ,  to  receive.)  A 
place  or  vessel  into  which  something  is  received,  or  in 
which  it  is  contained. 
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(Bot.)  A  term  denoting.  1,  that  part  of  a  flower  upon 
which  the  carpels  are  situated,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
apex  of  the  peduncle,  or  summit  of  the  floral  branch, 
of  which  the  carpels  are  the  termination;  2.  that  part 
of  the  ovary  from  which  the  ovules  arise,  and  w  hich  is 
commonly  allied  the  placenta;  3,  that  part  of  the  axis 
of  a  plant  which  bears  the  flowers  w  hen  it  is  depressed 
in  its  development,  so  that,  instead  of  being  elongated 
into  a  rachis,  it  forms  a  flattened  area,  over  which  the 
flowers  are  arranged,  as  in  Comqmitw  There  is  thus 
the  R.  ot  flowers,  which  is  the  clinunthium  ;  the  It.  of 
fruits,  which  is  the  torn*  ;  and  the  R.  of  o\ules.  whirh 
is  tlie  placenta.  The  part  of  the  vein  to  which  the 
spore-cases  of  ferns  are  attached  is  also  called  a  li. 

Receptao  ii lar,  a.  [Fr.  receptuculaire.]  (Bot.)  Be 
longing  to  a  receptacle. 

Rcccpt  i  bi  lily,  n.  Possibility  of  receiving. 

Keccp't  ible,  a.  [Lat.  receptibihs.]  Capable  of  being 
recen  ed. 

Recep  (ion,  n.  [Lat.  receptio ,  from  recipere,  to  re¬ 
ceive.]  Act  of  receiving;  admission  of  anything  sent  or 
communicated.  —  Mate  of  being  received.  —  A  receiving, 
or  manner  of  receiving,  for  entertainment;  entertain¬ 
ment.  —  Admission,  as  an  opiniou. 

Reeep  live,  a.  [Fr.  receptif  ;  Sp.  receptivo.]  Having 
the  quality  of  receiving  or  admitting  what  is  com¬ 
municated. 

Receptivity,  n.  [Fr.  riceptivitt.]  State  or  quality 
of  being  receptive. 

(Blniot.)  in  the  philosophical  system  of  Kant,  the 
power  or  capacity  of  receiving  impressions,  as  those  of 
the  external  senses. 

Recess',  n.  [Sp.  receso ;  It.  rccesso;  Lat.  reexssus,  from 
recedo  —  re ,  back,  and  cedo ,  to  go,  to  move.]  A  going 
back,  or  receding;  a  moving  back;  as,  the  recess  ot  the 
tides.  —  A  withdrawing  or  retiring;  a  withdrawing  from 
public  business  or  notice;  retreat,;  retirement. 

“  Sacred  to  soft  recess  aud  gentle  love.”— Prior. 

— Privacy;  seclusion  from  the  world  or  from  company: 
state  of  being  withdrawn  :  as,  “close  recess  and  secret 
conclave.”  (Milton.) —  Remission  or  suspension  ol 
business  or  proceedings,  as  of  a  legislative  assembly, 
court  of  justice,  Ac. —  Part  of  a  room  formed  by  the  re¬ 
ceding  of  a  wall,  as  an  alcove,  niche,  Ac.;  as,  the  recess 
formed  by  a  bay-window. —  Place  ot  retirement;  private 
or  secret  abode.  —  Secret  or  abstruse  part;  as,  “their 
most  secret  recesses  of  religion.”  —  Hammond. 

(Hist.)  A  decree  of  the  Imperial  Diet  ol  the  former 
German  empire;  —  perhaps  so  called  from  being  pro¬ 
nounced  at  the  time  when  the  Diet  was  about  to  recede 
or  separate. 

(Bot.)  A  sinus,  or  vacancy  between  the  lobes  of 
leaves. 

— r.  a.  To  form  into  a  recess;  as,  to  recess  a  grotto,  or 
the  wall  of  a  room. 

Recession,  (scsk'un,)  n.  [Late  Lat.  rectssio.]  Act  of 
receding  or  withdrawing;  act  of  retiring  or  retreating: 
act  of  receding  from  a  claim,  or  of  relaxing  a  demand. 
—  Accession,  or  restoring  or  granting  back  :  as,  the  re¬ 
cession  of  a  conquered  proviuce  to  its  former  ruler. 

Recession  of  the  equinoxes.  ( A  stron.)  Me  Precession. 

Reces'sive,  a.  Receding;  withdrawing;  going  hack. 

Keciiahite,  (re'kab-lt,)  n.  (Jewish  Hist.)  One  of  the 
descendants  of  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  who  followed 
the  injunction  of  his  ancestor  iu  abstaining  from  all  in¬ 
toxicating  drinks; — hence,  a  name  assumed  by  members 
of  certain  temperance  societies,  who  adopt  the  principle 
of  total  abstinence  from  alcoholic  liquors;  a  teetotaller. 

Keclian^e,  (-chdnj',)  v.  a.  [Fr.  rechanger.]  To  change 
again  or  afresh. 

— v.  n.  To  make  a  second  change. 

Kc^liar^e',  v.  a.  [Fr.  recharger.]  To  charge  or  accuse 
in  return.  —  To  attack  anew;  as,  to  recharge  the  enemy. 

— v.  n.  To  charge  a  second  time. 

Kecliar  ter,  n.  A  renewal  of  a  charter. 

— v.  a.  To  charter  anew  ;  to  grant  a  second  charter  to. 

Reelia*e',  v.  a.  To  chase  a  second  time. 

Kecli  as  I  <*  n,  (-chds'n,)  v.  a.  To  chasten  afresh. 

ReHieat',  n.  [From  reqiutt,  a  near  chase.]  (Sport.) 
A  note  winded  on  the  horn  to  recall  dogs  which  have 
lost  scent  of  the  game. 

— t*.  n.  To  wind  or  blow  the  recheat. 

R  echo  re*  lie.  (ruh-shir-shd',)  a.  [Fr.]  Sought  after 
with  studious  pains;  —  hence,  unique;  of  rare  or  choice 
value  or  attraction;  of  singular  rarity  or  elegance; 
peculiar  and  refined  ;  rococo. 

Rechoose',  v.  a.  To  choose  anew,  or  a  second  time. 

Recipe,  (res'i-pe,)  n.;  pi.  Recipes.  [Lat.  imp. recipere, 
to  take  in,  to  receive;  Fr.  recipe.]  A  medical  prescrip¬ 
tion  ;  a  direction  of  medicines  to  be  taken; — popularly, 
a  receipt  for  almost  any  mixture;  as,  a  recipe  tor  mix¬ 
ing  a  salad. 

Iteeipian  gle,  n.  [Lat.  recipere ,  to  bike,  and  anguine, 
angle.]  An  instrument  used  iu  measuring  angles,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  fortifications. 

Reeip'iency.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  recipient; 
a  receiving;  reception. 

Recip  ient,  a.  Receiving. 

— w.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  recipient — entix ,  from  recipio.]  A  receiver; 
the  person  who,  or  thing  which,  receives;  he  or  that  to 
which  anything  is  communicated; — specifically,  the  re¬ 
ceiver  of  a  still. 

Reciprocal,  (-up-,)  a.  [ Fr.  reciprnque :  Lat.  recipro- 
cus — re,  and  capio ,  to  take.J  Alternate;  acting  iu  vicis¬ 
situde  or  return. 

“  Corruption  is  reciprocal  to  generation.” — Bacon. 

— Mutual ;  done  by  each  to  the  other;  given  and  received 
interchanging  or  interchanged;  as,  reciprocal  duties  or 
obligations,  reciprocal  affection. 

— Mutually  interchangeable,  as  a  definition. 
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(  (Gram.)  Reflexive;  applied  to  certain  pronouns  and 
verbs ; — also,  sometimes,  confined  to  such  as  demonstrate 
mutual  action. 

R.  equation.  (Math.)  An  equation  unchangeable  in 
form,  when  the  reciprocal  of  the  unknown  quantity  is 
substituted  tor  that  quantity.  —  R.  hurt.  (Math.)  In 
statics,  the  lines  of  action,  or  any  two  forces  mechani¬ 
cally  equivalent  to  a  given  system  of  force. — R.  proprnr- 
lion.  (Math.)  The  relation  which  exists  between  tour 
magnitudes,  such  that,  taken  in  order,  the  first  has  to 
the  second  the  same  ratio  w  hich  the  fourth  has  to  the 
third,  or  the  first  has  to  the  second  the  same  ratio  which 
the  reciprocal  of  the  third  has  to  the  reciprocal  of  the 
fourth.  —  R.  quantities.  (Math.)  Quantities  which,  mul¬ 
ti  plied  together,  give  unity.  —  R.  terms.  (Logic.)  Those 
terms  w  hich,  having  the  same  signification,  are  identical 
in  force,  and  may,  consequently,  be  used  the  one  for  the 
other. 

Reciprocal,  n.  That  which  is  reciprocal  to  another 
thing. 

(Math)  In  algebra  and  arithmetic,  the  quotient  re¬ 
sulting  from  tlie  division  of  unity  by  any  quantity  :  thus, 
}/&  is  the  reciprocal  of  8.  The  R.  of  a  fraction  is  tlie 
fraction  in  a  state  of  inversion,  or  the  denominator  di¬ 
vided  by  the  numerator. 

Reciprocality,  n.  Reciprocal  ness;  state  or  quality 
ol  being  reciprocal. 

Reciprocal ly, adv.  Mutually;  interchangeably;  in 
such  a  manner  that  each  afiects  the  other,  and  is  equally 
affected  by  it. 

— In  the  manner  of  reciprocals. 

R.  proportional ,  proportional,  as  two  variable  quanti¬ 
ties.  so  that  the  one  shall  be  in  constaut  ratio  to  the 
reciprocal  of  the  other. — Math.  Did. 

Kec  i  p  roc  a  I  nes*.  n.  Reciprocality ;  alternateness. 

Reciprocate,  (- sij/ro-kdt,)v.n .  [Fr.  rtciproquer ;  Lat. 
rrciproco,  reciprocatus.]  To  go  or  move  backward,  or 
backward  and  lorward  ;  to  alternate  ;  to  act  or  move  in¬ 
terchangeably  ;  as.  reciprocating  breath. 

— v.  a.  To  exchange;  to  interchange;  to  give  and  return 
mutually  ;  as,  to  reciprocate  compliments. 

Reciprocating  motion.  (Mech.)  The  alternate  up  and 
do  wn.or  backward  and  forward,  motion,  as  of  a  piston-rod. 

Reciprocation,  (-ka'shun,)  n.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  rrcijx 
rocatio  —  onii. j  Act  of  reciprocating ;  a  mutual  giving 
or  returning;  interchange  ot  acts;  as,  the  reciprocation 
of  favors  or  courtesies.  —  Alternation  ;  as,  the  reciproca¬ 
tion  of  the  tides. 

(Med.)  Regular  return  or  alternation  of  two  symp¬ 
toms.  or  diseases. 

Reciprocity,  (res'1-prdsfi-tp,)  n.  [Fr.  reciprocite.] 
State  or  quality  of  being  reciprocal  ;  reciprocation  ;  in¬ 
terchange  :  reciprocal  obligation  or  right :  equal  mutual 
rights  or  benefits  to  be  yielded  or  enjoyed. —  Mutual  ac¬ 
tion  and  reaction. 

Kcciprocorn  on*,  a.  [Lat  redprocus.  reciprocal, 
and  rjtrnu ,  horn.]  ( Zofit .)  Having  horns  turning  back¬ 
ward  and  forward,  like  those  possessed  by  a  rain. 

Kccision.  (-sizh'un,)  n.  [Lat.  recisio .  from  re,  and 
Cttdere.  to  cut.]  The  act  of  cutting  oft. 

Recital,  ( re-sit'al ,)  n.  [F’r.  recit. ]  Act  of  renting  ;  rec¬ 
itation  ;  rehearsal ;  the  repetition  ol  the  words  of  another, 
or  of  a  writing;  as.  the  recital  cd  a  deed  or  agreement. 

—  A  telling  ol  the  particulars  of  an  adventure,  or  of  a 
series  of  events  ;  account ;  narration  ;  narrative. —  That 
which  is  recited;  a  story;  a  narrative. 

( Imw .)  The  statement  of  matter  in  pleading,  introduc¬ 
tory  to  some  positive  allegation. 

Recitation,  (res  i-td' shun,,  n.  [Fr. :  Lat.  recitatio — 
ontx.j  Act  of  reciting;  rehearsal;  repetition  of  words. 

—  The  delivery  before  an  audience  of  the  composition  of 
others,  committed  to  memory  ;  a  public  reading,  or  elo¬ 
cutionary  display,  of  something  prepared  beforehand,  or 
reproduced  from  another. —  In  the  tnited  States  scho¬ 
lastic  system,  the  rehearsal  of  a  lesson  by  pupils  before 
their  preceptor  or  preceptress;  the  repeating  of  some 
theme  committed  to  memory. 

Rccita'tive,  n.  [It.  reedativo  ]  (Milt.)  A  species  of 
musical  recitation  ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  kind  ot  artificial 
declamation  adapted  to  musical  notes,  forming  a  sort  of 
medium  between  common  recitation  aud  measured  air 
or  song.  It  was  first  introduced  at  Koine,  in  the  year 
1060,  by  Emilio  del  Cavaliere.  and  was  soon  after  adopted 
throughout  Europe.  Recitatives  differ  from  airs  in  hav¬ 
ing  no  fixed  time  or  measure,  the  singer  regulating  the 
length  of  the  notes  according  to  his  own  conception  of 
the  degree  of  emphasis  and  expression  required.  They 
are  written  in  common  time,  of  four  crotchets  in  a  bar, 
and  have  no  fixed  or  permanent  key  ;  indeed,  they  gen¬ 
erally  begin  in  one  key  and  end  in  another,  modulating 
frequently  ad  libitum.  In  this  species  of  composition, 
strict  attention  must  be  paid  to  all  the  rules  of  prosody, 
as  to  long  and  short  syllables,  accent,  emphasis,  punctu¬ 
ation,  Ac.  The  words  are  never  repeated,  and  only  ons 
note  is  sung  to  each  syllable;  thus  all  grace  notes  are 
excluded,  except  in  some  passionate  passages,  w  here  an 
occasional  rapid  flight  of  notes  nfay  bo  introduced  t" 
connect  distant  intervals.  A  simple,  or  vn accompanied, 
recitative  is  written  with  no  other  accompaniment  than  n 
bass  part,  consisting  of  a  few  occasional  chords,  generally 
played  on  tin*  pianoforte.  An  accompanied  recitative,  on 
the  other  hand,  has,  besides  tin*  bass,  parts  tor  other  in¬ 
struments.  as  violins,  hautboys,  flutes.  Ac.  The  great 
use  of  recitative  consists  in  its  capabilities  for  passing 
quickly  from  subject  to  subject,  serving  for  dialogues, 
and  to  prepare  important  changes  in  great  iniisi<al 
pieces.  Some  of  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  recita¬ 
tive  may  he  found  in  the  works  of  Gluck,  Haydn,  Mo¬ 
zart.  Beethoven,  and  Verdi. 

_ a.  In  the  style  or  manner  of  recitative:  rehearsing; 

pertaining  to  musical  pronunciation  oi  declamation. 
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Rccita'tively,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  recitative. 
Reel  tali' vo,  n.  [It.J  (Mus.)  See  Recitative. 
Recite,  (resit',)  v.  a.  [Fr.  reciter  ;  Lat.  recito  —  re,  and 
cito,  to  rehearse.]  To  rehearse;  to  repeat,  as  the  words 
of  another,  or  of  a  writing ;  to  deliver  from  a  written  or 
printed  document,  or  from  memory;  as,  to  recite a  pas¬ 
sage  from  an  author.  —  To  tell  over  or  relate,  as  occur¬ 
rences  or  particulars;  to  narrate;  to  enumerate  or  go 
over  iu  particulars ;  as,  to  recite  the  incidents  ot  a 
journey.  —  To  rehearse,  as  a  lesson  to  a  preceptor  or 
tutor. 

— v.  n.  To  make  a  recital ;  to  rehearse;  to  pronounce  be¬ 
fore  an  audience  the  composition  of  others,  committed 
t«»  memory  ;  to  repeat  a  lesson  learned. 

Reeit'er,  n.  One  who  recites,  rehearses,  or  narrates. 
Reck,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  recun,  reccan.  See  Reckon.J  To  heed  ; 
to  regard;  to  care  for;  to  make  account; — with  of, ,  and 
seldom  used,  except  in  poetry. 

Reck'IcMH,  a.  [A.  S.  recelcds.]  Having  no  care  or  con¬ 
cern  ;  without  heed  or  regard;  careless;  unmindful; 
rashly  or  indifferently  negligeut;  as,  a  reckless  man, 
reckbss  of  danger,  Ac. 

Reck'leH»ly, adv.  In  a  reckless  manner;  heedlessly; 

negligently;  rashly  unmindful;  carelessly. 
Recklessness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  reckless  ; 

heedlessness;  carelessness;  rash  negligence. 

Reck  Uptown,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  post-village  of 
Burlington  co.,  abt.  5  m.  S.E.  of  Bordentown. 

Reckon,  ( rik'n ,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  recan,  reccan ;  D.  rekenen ; 
Ger.  rechnen;  Icel.  reikna.]  To  count;  to  number;  to 
compute;  to  calculate;  to  estimate;  to  enumerate ;  as, 
to  reckon  figures. — To  set  in  the  number,  series,  or  rank 
of;  to  esteem  by  condition  or  quality;  to  regard;  to 
repute ;  to  account. 

— v.  n.  To  count;  to  number;  to  compute:  to  estimate; 
to  charge  to,  or  take  iu,  account  or  calculation. 

**  Before  we  reckon  with  your  several  loves.”  —  Shaks. 

— To  settle,  make  up,  or  adjust  accounts;  to  examine  and 
strike  the  balance  of  debit  and  credit;  to  pay  a  penalty. 
— To  reason  with  one’s  self,  and  conclude  from  argu¬ 
ments. —To  think;  to  suppose;  to  imagine;  to  infer; 
to  conclude; — fan  English  provincialism,  but  exten¬ 
sively  employed  in  the  Middle  and  S.  States  of  the 
Union,  in  a  corresponding  sense  to  that  of  guess  in  the 
N.  States;  —  both  terms  are  essentially  vulgar.) 

To  reckon  for,  to  be  answerable  for;  to  pay  the  penalty 
for.  —  To  reckon  on  or  upon,  to  count,  rely,  or  depend 
on  ;  to  adopt  measures  in  confident  expectation  of;  as, 

I  reckon  upon  receiving  the  money  from  him. —  To 
reckon  with,  to  settle  or  adjust  accounts  or  claims  with  ; 
to  exact  the  penalty  of. 

Reckoner,  ( rek’n-er ,)  n.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
reckons  or  computes  ;  as,  a  ready  reckoner. 
Reck'onin;?,  n.  Act  of  counting  or  computing;  cal¬ 
culation; — specifically,  an  account  of  time;  a  statement 
of  accounts  with  another ;  statement  and  comparison 
of  accounts  mutually  for  adjustment; — hence,  exaction 
of  penalty;  account;  infliction  of  merited  punishment. 

“  The  way  to  make  reckonings  even,  is  to  make  them  often.” 

South. 

— The  sum  of  money  charged  by  a  host;  bill;  statement 
of  account,  as  for  entertainment,  Ac.  —  Account  of; 
esteem  ;  estimation  ;  as,  “  you  make  uo  further  reckoning 
of  beauty.”  —  Sidney. 

( Navig .)  The  computation  of  a  ship’s  way,  usually  by 
the  log;  or,  the  act  of  estimating  the  distance  run  be¬ 
tween  one  port,  or  place,  aud  another.  See  Dead-reck- 
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Reckoning-hook.  n.  An  account-book. 
Reclaim,  ( re-kldm ',)  v.  a.  [Fr.  reclamer  ;  Lat.  reclamo , 
from  re,  and  clamo,  to  call,  to  shout  aloud.]  To  call 
back,  (r.)  —  To  call  back  from  error,  wandering,  or 
transgression,  to  the  observance  of  moral  rectitude;  to 
reform.  —  To  reduce  to  the  state  desired  ;  to  correct. — 
To  reduce  from  a  wild  to  a  tame  or  domestic  state ;  to 
tame. — To  recover;  to  regain. 

(Law.)  To  demand  again  ;  to  insist  upon  a  right. 

— v.  n.  To  cry  out ;  to  exclaim. 

Reclaim'able,  a.  That  may  be  reclaimed,  reformed, 
or  tamed. 

Reclaim 'ant,  n.  One  who  contradicts  or  remon¬ 
strates.  (r.) 

Reclaiming,  n.  Reclamation. 

Reclaim'less,  a.  That  cannot  be  reclaimed. 
Reclama  tion,  n.  (Fr. ;  It.  reclamazione. J  Act  of 
reclaiming;  state  of  being  reclaimed  ;  recovery. 
Reclasp',  r.  a.  To  clasp  again,  or  a  second  time. 
Re'cliliate,  a.  (Hot.)  Bent  down  on  some  other  part. 
The  term  is  applied  to  parts  which  fall  gradually  from 
the  perpendicular,  as  the  branches  of  many  trees  or 
shrubs. 

Reel  ina't  ion.  n.  The  act  or  state  of  reclining. 

(Dialling.)  The  angle  which  the  plane  of  the  dial 
makes  with  a  vertical  plane,  which  it  intersects  in  a 
horizontal  line. 

(i Surg.)  A  mode  of  operating  for  the  cataract,  which 
consists  in  applying  the  needle  in  a  certain  manner  to 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  cataract,  and  depressing  it 
into  the  vitreous  humor,  in  such  a  way  that  the  front 
surface  of  the  cataract  is  the  upper,  aud  its  back  sur¬ 
face  the  lower  one. —  Dunglison. 

Reel  i ne',  v.  a.  [It.  reclinure,  from  Lat.  reclino,  to  hend 
back.]  To  bend  or  lean  back;  to  lean  to  one  side,  or 
sidewise. 

— v.  n.  To  lean ;  to  be  recumbent ;  to  rest  or  repose. 

— a.  In  a  leaning  posture,  (r.) 

Reclined,  (- klind ,)  a.  (Bot.)  Curved  downward; 
nearly  recumbent.  —  Gray. 

Reclin'er,  n.  A  person  w  ho,  or  thing  which,  reclines. 
Roclin'ing,  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Reclinate. 


R.  dial.  (Dialling.)  A  dial  whose  piane  is  inclined  to 
the  vertical  line  which  passes  through  its  ceutre. 

Davies  and  reck. 

Redone,  (re-kids',)  v.  a.  To  close  again. 

Rerlmle',  v.  a.  [Lat.  recludo,  lroui  re,  and  cludo ,  to 
shut.]  To  close  again.  (R.) 

Reel  use,  (re-kids' ,)  a.  [Fr.  reclus ;  Lat.  reciusus,  from 
re,  and  cluflo,  to  shut.]  Shut  up;  secluded;  seques¬ 
tered;  retired  from  the  world  or  from  public  notice; 
solitary.  ,  .  , 

—n.  A  person  who  lives  in  retirement  or  seclusion  from 

intercourse  with  the  world. 

Uiccles.)  One  of  a  class  of  religious  persons  who  live 
in  single  cells,  usually  attached  to  monasteries. 
Refluse’ly,  adv.  Ill  retirement. 

Reoluse'ness,  n.  State  of  living  in  reclusion ;  retire- 
nieut. 

Reclusion,  (re-klu'zhun,)  n.  [Fr.]  Recluseness ;  the 
state  of  a  recluse. 

Reel ii  si ve,  a.  Living  or  being  secluded  or  retired. 
Reelu  »ory,  n.  [L.  Lat.  rtclusorium.]  A  place  of  re¬ 
tirement;  a  hermitage. 

Reeoagnla'tion,  n.  A  second  coagulation. 
Recoast',  v.  a.  To  coast  again. 

Recoe'tion,  n.  A  second,  or  new  coction  or  preparation. 
Recognition,  n.  [Lat .recognitio,  from  rtcognosco. J 
The  act  of  recognizing,  or  state  of  being  recognized  ; 
renewed  or  revived  knowledge.  —  Acknowledgment ; 
formal  avowal;  confession;  memorial. 

(Law.)  An  acknowledgment  that  something  which 
has  been  done  by  one  man  in  the  name  of  another  was 
done  by  authority  of  the  latter.  —  Bouvier. 
Recogr'nitory,  a.  Relating  to  recognition. 
Recognizable,  (rek-kog' ni-za-bl,)  a.  That  may  be 
recognized,  known,  or  acknowledged. 
Recog-'nizancc,  n.  (Written  also  recognisance.)  [From 
Lat  recognosc,  to  acknowledge.]  Recognition;  acknowi- 
ledgment  of  a  person  or  thing;  avowal. 

(Law.)  An  obligation  of  record  entered  into  before 
some  court  of  record,  or  magistrate,  duly  authorized  to 
take  it,  with  condition  to  do  some  particular  uct,  —  as  to 
appear  at  the  assizes,  to  keep  the  peace,  to  pay  a  debt, 
or  the  like,  upon  the  performance  of  which  condition 
the  obligation  becomes  null  and  void;  but  upon  failure, 
the  amount  of  the  recognizance  is  forfeited.  It  differs 
from  a  bond,  in  that  the  latter  is  the  creation  of  a  new 
debt,  while  a  recognizance  is  an  acknowledgment  upon 
record  of  a  former  debt.  The  state  or  person  to,  or  in 
whose  favor  the  recognizance  is  made,  is  called  the  cog - 
nizee,  and  the  person  who  enters  into  it  the  cognizor. 
A  recognizance  may  be  entered  into  either  to  the  crown, 
as  where  a  person  enters  into  recognizances  to  appear 
to  answer  a  criminal  charge,  or  to  subject,  as  where  bail 
is  giveu. 

Recoin iza't toil,  n.  Same  as  recognizance. 
Recognize,  or  Recognise,  (rek'og-niz,)  v.a.  [It. 
rec<>g noscere  ;  Fr.  reconndilrt ;  Lat.  recognoscn,  from  re, 
and  cognosco,  to  know.]  To  know  again;  to  recall  to 
mind;  to  recollect  or  recover  the  knowledge  of,  either 
with  au  open  avowal  of  that  knowledge  or  not.  —  To 
acknowledge;  to  avow;  to  confess;  to  admit  with  formal 
acknowledgment. 

— v.  n.  (Law.)  To  try;  to  examine  in  order  to  determine 
the  truth  of  a  matter. 

Recognizee',  n.  (Law.)  He  for  whose  use  a  recog¬ 
nizance  has  been  taken. 

Recognizor,  n.  (Law.)  A  person  who  enters  a 
recognizance. 

Recoil',  v.  n.  [Fr.  reculcr,  from  Lat.  re,  again,  back, 
and  cuius ,  the  fundament.]  To  move  or  rush  back  in 
consequence  of  resistance;  to  fall  back.  —  To  retire;  to 
retreat.  — To  shrink  ;  to  fail. 

— n.  A  starting  or  falling  back. 

(Gun.)  The  motion  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  or  small- 
arm  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  projec¬ 
tile  is  thrown.  It  is  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  gas 
upon  the  bottom  of  tho  bore,  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis,  equal  to  that  which  acts  upon  the  projectile.  It 
exerts  a  very  destructive  effect  upon  the  gun-carriage. 
Reeoil'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  falls  back,  or 
recoils. 

Recoil'ing,  n.  Act  of  starting  or  falling  back;  a 
shrinking. 

Rccoil'i ugly,  adv.  With  a  recoil. 

Recoil'ment,  n.  A  recoiling;  a  rushing  back,  (r.) 
Recoin',  v.  a.  To  coin  over  again. 

Recoin  age,  n.  Tho  act  of  coining  anew. 
Recoin'er,  n.  A  person  who  recoins. 

Recollect',  v.  a.  [Lat.  recolligo ,  from  re,  and  colligo, 
to  collect.]  To  recover  or  call  back  to  the  memory  ;  to 
bring  back  to  the  mind  or  memory.  —  To  recover  reso¬ 
lution  or  composure  of  mind  :  ( with  reciprocal  pronoun.) 
— To  gather  what  is  scattered  ;  to  gather  again. 

“  Now  that  God  hath  made  his  light  radiate  In  his  word,  men 
may  recollect  those  scattered  divine  beams.”  —  Boyle. 

Recollects,  Rcc'ollcts.  «.  pi.  (Ecd.  Hid.)  A 
name  often  applied  to  the  order  or  the  Observants,  fj.v. 
Recollec'l  ion,  n.  The  act,  operation,  or  power  of 
recalling  ideas  to  the  mind,  or  the  period  within  which 
things  can  be  recollected  ;  memory;  reminiscence. 
Recollect'ive,  a.  Possessing  the  faculty  of  remem¬ 
bering. 

Rccolon iza't  ion,  n.  A  renewed  colonization. 
Recol'onize,  v.a.  To  colonize  again. or  a  second  time. 
Recombina  tion,  n.  A  renewed  combination. 
Recombine',  v.  a.  To  combine  anew. 

Reeom  fort,  (-kumf,)  v.  a.  To  comfort  or  console  again 
—  To  give  new  strength  to.  (R.) 

Recommence',  v.  a.  To  commence  again  ;  to  begin 
anew. 

— v.  n.  To  make  a  new  or  fresh  beginning. 
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Recoin  men  ce'ment,  n.  A  commencement  anew. 

Recoinnieinr,  v.  a.  To  commit  or  intrust  into  the 
bunds  of  another;  to  commit  to  one  for  protection,  aid, 
Ac. — To  praise  to  another;  to  offer  or  commend  to 
another's  notice,  confidence,  or  kindness,  by  favorable 
representations.  —  To  make  acceptable;  to  mention  or 
represent  as  worthy  of  something.  —  To  commit  with 
prayers. 

Rccoinmemrable.  a.  That  may  be  recommended; 
worthy  of  recommendation  or  praise. 

Reconinicnd  ablencNK,  n.  State  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  recommeudable;  worthiness  of  being  recommended. 

Rccommend'ably,  adv.  So  as  to  deserve  recom- 
uiendation. 

Recommenda'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  representing 
in  a  favorable  manner  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
notice,  confidence,  or  civilities  of  another.  —  Favor; 
esteem,  (r.)  —  That  which  procures  a  kind  or  favorable 
reception. 

Recommendatory,  a.  That  recommends;  that 
commends  to  another. 

Reeom m end  er,  n.  A  person  who  recommends. 

Recommit',  v.  a.  To  commit  again ;  to  refer  again  to 
a  committee. 

Recommit  ment,  Recommit  tal,  n.  A  second 
or  renewed  commitment;  a  renewed  relereuce  to  a  com¬ 
mittee. 

Recoin  in  il'nicate,  v.  a.  To  communicate  a  second 
time. 

Recompact',  v.  a.  To  join  anew ;  to  compact  afresh. 

Recompense,  v.a.  [Fr.  rtcompenser ;  L.  Lat.  re- 
compenso.]  To  weigh  out  to  in  return,  or  by  w  ay  of 
amends;  to  compem-ate ;  to  make  an  equivalent  to,  for 
service,  loss,  Ac  ;  to  reward;  to  requite;  to  remunerate. 
—  To  repay;  to  make  return,  as  of  an  equivalent;  to 
compensate  or  make  up  to  any  one. 

— n.  An  equivalent  returned  for  anything  given,  done,  of 
suffered;  repayment;  compensation;  amends;  requital; 
rew'ard  ;  retribution  ;  satisfaction. 

Rec  oinpeiiser,  n.  He  w  ho,  or  that  which,  recom¬ 
penses  or  requites. 

Recom pila't ion,  n.  A  compilation  rendered  afresh. 

Recompile',  v.a.  To  compile  a  second  time. 

Recompile'ment,  n.  A  recompilation;  act  of  re¬ 
compiling;  anew  digest  or  compilement;  as,  a  recom- 
pilement  of  the  laws. 

Recompose',  v.  a.  To  form  or  adjust  again  or  anew; 
to  adjust  together  repeatedly; — said  of  things.  —  To 
compose  or  quiet  anew;  to  compose  or  tranquillize  that 
w  hich  is  ruffled  or  disturbed  ;  as,  to  recompose  the  mind 
or  spirit. 

Recoin  pos'er.  n  One  who.  or  that  which,  recomposes. 

Recom posi  lion,  n.  Act  of  recomposing;  renewal 
of  composition. 

Rec  oncilable,  a.  [Fr.  rfconciliable.]  That  maybe 
reconciled  ;  capable  of  renew  ed  or  restored  unity  or 
friendship ;  susceptible  of  being  reconciled  or  readjusted; 
as,  reconcilable  individuals.  —  That  may  be  made  to 
agree  or  be  consistent;  congruous;  not  obstinately  at 
variance  ;  as.  reconcilable  accounts. 

Ree'oncilableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
reconcilable;  consistency  ;  as,  the  recont  ilabbw  ss  ol  two 
apparently  incongruous  theories. —  Practicability  of  res¬ 
toration  to  amity,  harmony,  or  fellowship. 

Kec'onci  la  lily,  adv.  In  a  manner  susceptible  of 
reconciliation. 

Reconcile,  (rek'on-sil.)  v.  a.  [Fr.  riconciHer  ;  Lat.  re - 
concilia  —  re,  and  concilio ,  from  concilium ,  from  con.  to¬ 
gether,  and^cieo,  to  make  to  go.  or  move.]  To  reunite; 
to  conciliate  anew;  to  call  back  into  union  and  friend¬ 
ship,  as  affections  which  have  been  alienated;  to  restore 
to  friendship  or  favor,  after  estrangement ;  as,  to  reconcile 
parties  who  have  been  at  variance. —  To  bring  to  acqui¬ 
escence,  content,  or  tranquil  submission  ;  to  pacify  ;  to 
appease. —  To  make  congruous  or  consistent ;  to  bring  to 
agreement,  accord,  or  suitableness; — preceding  with  or  to 
“Due  distauce  reconcile  to  form  and  grace  ”  —Pope. 

— To  adjust ;  to  settle;  to  compose,  as  differences. 

Reconcilement,  n.  Reconciliation  ;  act  of  reconcili¬ 
ation,  or  state  of  being  reconciled  ;  renewal  of  concord 
or  friendship. 

Rec'onciler,  n.  One  who  reconciles;  one  who  restores 
harmony  and  accord  between  parties  at  variance. —  One 
who  discovers  the  consistence  of  propositions  seemingly 
incongruous. 

Reconcilia  tion,  n.  [Fr. :  Lat.  reconciliatin.]  Act 
of  reconciling  parties  at  variance;  renewal  of  friendship 
and  accord  alter  disagreement  or  enmity;  reconcile¬ 
ment  ;  reunion  ;  restoration  to  harmony. —  Pacification ; 
appeasement;  the  means  by  which  sinners  are  ream- 
ciled  and  brought  into  a  state  of  favor  with  God,  alter 
natural  estrangement  or  enmity:  propitiation;  atone¬ 
ment;  expiation.  —  Agreement  of  things  seemingly  op¬ 
posite,  different, inconsistent, or  incongruous;  harmony. 

Reconcil'iatory,  a.  Having  a  tendency  to  reconcile. 

Recondensa'tion,  n.  Act  of  ivcondensing ;  state 
of  being  recondensed. 

RecondeiiMe',  r.  a.  To  condense  anew. 

Recondite.  (reMon-dit,)  a.  [Sp.  recondilo ;  Lat.  recon- 
ditus.]  Secret;  abstruse;  bidden  from  the  view  or  in¬ 
tellectual  faculty:  as,  recondite  causes.  —  Profound; 
dealing  in  things  mysterious  or  abstruse  ;  as,  recondite 
studies. 

Rccond net',  v.  a.  To  conduct  back,  or  again. 

Reconfirm',  v.  a.  To  confirm  afresh,  or  a  second  time. 

Rccon foi n'«  v.  a.  To  conjoin  anew'. 

Reeoii’nalssance,  Reoon'iioissanee,  v.  [Fr.] 
Actol'  reconnoitring;  preliminary  survey  or  examina¬ 
tion;  specifically. 

(Mil.)  Tlie  examination  of  the  features  of  a  country, 
or  the  positions  of  troops,  with  u  view  to  military  move- 
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ments,  such  as  the  march  of  troops  from  one  station  to 
faultier,  without  reference  to  an  enemy ;  the  advance 
np*n  ground  occupied  by  an  enemy  whom  it  is  intended 
to  force ;  the  retreat  before  an  enemy  ;  or  the  taking  up 
a  positiuu  for  defence. 

{Ge.nl.)  1  fie  survey  of  a  region  in  reference  to  its 
general  geological  characteristics. 

{Civ.  Engin.)  An  examination  of  the  general  features 
of  a  tract  of  country,  preparatory  to  a  more  particular 
or  exact  survey,  tor  the  purpose  of  deciding  upou  the 
location  of  a  public  work. 

R.  in  force.  {MU.)  A  demonstration  of  attack  in 
heavy  force,  for  the  purpose  ot  teeling  the  enemy’s 
strength  or  position. 

R ee« h no i t  re,  ( r&k'on-noi’trl)  v.  a.  [Fr.  reconnoitre, 
from  Lat.  recognnscere. J  To  view,  survey,  or  examine  by 
the  eye  :  —  particularly,  to  examine  with  a  view  to  mili¬ 
tary,  geological,  or  engineering  operations-  to  make  a 
preliminary  survey  of. 

Reconquer,  (-kunk'er,)  v.  a.  To  conquer  over  again  ; 
to  reoover  by  conquest;  —  hence,  to  regain  ;  to  recover; 
to  get  back  again. 

RtMM> n quest,  (konk'west.)  A  second  conquest. 

Recoil  see  rate,  V.  a.  To  consecrate  afresh,  or  anew. 

Reconsecra  t  ion,  n.  Consecration  for  the  second  time. 

Recon*i«l  er,  v.  a.  To  consider  again;  to  renew  the 
consideration  of ;  to  turn  over  in  the  mind  again;  to 
review  or  reexamine  ;  as,  to  reconsider  a  proposition. — 
In  legislative  proceedings,  to  take  up  for  renewed  consid¬ 
eration  that  which  has  been  previously  acted  upon  ;  as. 
to  reconsider  a  motion,  to  reconsider  a  vote  of  supply.  Sic. 

Reconsider  at  ion,  n.  A  renewed  consideration  or 
review  in  the  mind  ;  the  taking  up  for  renewed  con¬ 
sideration  of  that  which  lias  been  previously  acted  upon ; 
as,  the  reconsideration  of  a  rider  to  a  legislative  bill. 

Recoiisolida'tion,  n.  The  state  of  being  consoli¬ 
dated  anew. 

Reconstruct',  v.  a.  To  rebuild  ;  to  construct  a  sec¬ 
ond  time:  as,  to  reconstruct  a  city,  to  reconstruct  the 
preamble  to  a  bill. 

Reconstruction,  (- str&k'shun ,)  n.  Act  of  recon¬ 
structing  ;  state  of  being  reconstructed  ;  as,  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  a  government. 

{Amer.  Pol.)  A  term  applied,  since  the  Civil  War,  to 
the  reorganization  of  the  Southern  States  under  the 
recent  Acts  of  Congress. 

Rccont i n  nance,  n.  The  state  of  recontinuing. 

Recoil  tin 'ue,  v.a.  and  n  To  continue  again  or  afresh. 

Recoil  vene',  v. a.  and  v.  n.  To  convene,  or  call  to¬ 
gether,  anew. 

Recoil  ven't  ion,  n.  (Civ.  Law.)  An  action  brought  by 
the  defendant  against  the  plaintiff,  before  the  same  judge. 

Reconversion,  n.  Conversion  for  the  second  time. 

Reconvert',  v  a.  To  convert  aguiu.  or  anew. 

Reeon  vey,  (- kon-va ',)  v.  a.  To  convey  back,  or  to  the 
former  place  ;  as,  to  reconvey  merchandise.  —  To  trans¬ 
fer  back  to  a  former  owner  ;  as,  to  reconvey  lands. 

Recoil  ve.v'ance,  n.  The  act  of  reconveying  or  mak¬ 
ing  a  transfer  of  title  back  to  a  former  possessor. 

Recopy',  v.  a.  To  copy  again  or  afresh. 

Record',  v.  a.  [Fr.  recorder ,  from  Lat.  recordor  —  re , 
again,  and  cor ,  cordis,  the  heart.]  To  cause  to  be  re¬ 
membered;  to  imprint  deeply  on  the  mind  or  memory; 
to  register ;  to  enroll ;  to  write  or  enter  in  a  book  or  on 
parchment,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  authentic  or 
correct  evidence  of  a  thiug;  to  make  a  note  of;  as,  to 
record  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  law,  or  of  a  legis¬ 
lative  body,  to  record  historical  events,  to  record  a 
will,  lease,  or  deed. 

— n.  An  authentic  memorial;  a  register;  a  verified  or 
official  copy  of  any  writing,  or  account  of  any  facts  or 
proceedings,  entered  in  a  book,  or  in  any  collection  of 
archives,  for  preservation  and  refereuce  ;  also,  the  book 
or  manuscript  containing  such  copy  or  account.  See 
Archives. 

Court  of  Record,  a  court  whose  acts  and  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  inscribed  on  parchment,  or  in  books  of  ar¬ 
chives,  for  a  permanent  memorial. 

Record  er,  ti.  One  who  records  or  registers: — specifi¬ 
cally,  an  officer  who  registers  writings  or  transactions ; 
one  who  enrolls  or  records  ;  a  registrar.  —  The  chief  ju¬ 
dicial  officer  of  some  cities  or  boroughs,  so  called  be¬ 
cause  his  court  is  a  court  of  record  ;  the  chief  law  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  municipality  of  the  city  of  London;  also, 
the  chief  justice  of  British  colonies  iu  the  East  Indies. 

(Mus)  A  musical  instrument,  somewhat  resembling 
the  flageolet,  formerly  in  vogue. 

Recorder  ship,  n.  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
recorder. 

Reeorporiflca'tion.  n.  Act  or  state  of  investing,  or 
being  invested,  anew  with  a  body.  (R.) 

Reeotiell',  V.  n.  To  lie  down  again. 

Recount',  v.  a.  [Fr.  reconter , —  re,  and  confer,  to  tell, 
from  coute ,  recital  of  imaginary  adventures  ;  It  ocn tare; 
Sp.  co/tkis]  To  recite,  as  imaginary  adventures  ;  to  go 
over  in  detail;  to  repeat;  to  relate;  to  rehearse;  to 
narrate;  to  detail ;  to  enumerate. 

“  Recount  our  blessings  and  compare  our  woes.”— Dryden. 

— To  count  or  reckon  again  or  anew. 

Recoup.  Recoupe,  (re-koop\)  v.a.  [Fr.  recouper.] 
To  cut  afresh  ;  —  hence,  to  redivide  or  redistribute. 

(Law  )  To  hold  hack  a  part  of.  as  due. 

Re'eoupe,  n.  (Law.)  See  Recoupment. 

Reeon  jier,  n.  One  who  recoups. 

Recoup  ment,  Recoupe',  n.  (Law.)  Act  of  re¬ 
taining  something  due ;  diminution  of  a  plaintiff’s  dam¬ 
ages,  in  an  action  on  an  agreement,  for  default  in  per¬ 
formance  on  his  part. 

Recourse',  n.  [  Fr.  recours  ;  Lat.  recursus.  from  recur- 
ro  —  re,  and  curro,  cursum,  to  run.]  A  return  ;  recur¬ 
rence;  renewed  attack;  as,  recourse  of  sickness.  — A 


going  to  with  a  request  or  application,  as  for  aid  or  pro¬ 
tection  ;  resort ;  recurrence  iu  embarrassment,  diffi¬ 
culty,  perplexity,  Ac.;  application  of  efforts,  art,  or  labor. 

"  Our  last  recourse  is  therefore  to  our  art." — Dryden. 

Without  recourse ,  words  sometimes  used  as  a  rider  to 
the  indorsement  of  a  negotiable  instrument,  to  protect 
the  indorser  from  liability  to  the  indorsee  aud  subse¬ 
quent  holders. 

Recov  er,  v.a.  To  cover  anew  or  again. 

Recover,  (-Attn'.)  v.a.  [Fr.  revuvrer ;  It .  ri cover  are ; 
Lat.  recupero ,  recuperare  —  recupio  —  re,  and  cupio ,  to 
take.]  To  get  or  obtain  again  ;  to  win  back  ;  to  regain  ; 
to  get  renewed  possession  of.  —  To  restore  from  sick¬ 
ness  ;  to  revive  from  faintness,  or  apparent  death  ;  to 
bring  back  to  life  aud  health  ;  to  cure  ;  —  used  with  the 
reciprocal  pronoun.  —  To  repair  the  kiss  of,  or  to  repair 
an  injury  done  by  neglect ;  to  retrieve ;  to  make  good  to 
one’s  self  by  reparation ;  as,  to  recover  lost  ground  or 
time.  —  To  bring  back  to  a  former  state  by  liberation 
from  capture  or  possession  ;  to  regain  by  act  or  effort ; 
to  reach  ;  to  come  to. 

(Law.)  To  gain  as  a  compensation  ;  to  obtain  in  re¬ 
turn  for  injury  or  debt ;  as,  to  recover  debt  aud  costs,  or 
damages,  in  a  court  of  law. 

— r.  «.  To  regain  health  after  sickness ;  to  grow  well ;  — 
preceding  of  or  from  ;  as,  he  has  recovered  from  the  gout. 
—  To  regain  a  former  state  or  condition  after  evil  or 
misfortune;  as,  to  recover  from  depression  of  spirits. 

(Law.)  To  obtain  a  judgment;  to  succeed  in  cause  at 
law  ;  as,  the  plaintiiF  recovered  in  the  case,  with  cost9. 

Recov'erahle,  a.  That  may  be  recovered  or  regained ; 
that  may  be  restored  from  sickness;  that  may  be 
brought  back  to  a  former  condition  ;  that  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  debtor  or  possessor ;  as,  the  amount  is  re¬ 
coverable. 

Recovera  bleness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  re¬ 
coverable;  susceptibility  of  being  recovered. 

Recoveree',  n.  (Law.)  The  person  against  whom  a 
judgment  is  obtained  iu  common  recovery  ;  —  correla¬ 
tive  to  recover  or. 

Reeov'erer,  n.  One  who  makes  recovery. 

Recov'eror,  n.  (Law.)  The  demundiuent  in  a  com¬ 
mon  recovery  after  judgment ;  —  opposed  to  recovered. 

Recovery,  (- kui/er-y ,)  n.  Act  of  recovering,  or  of  re¬ 
gaining,  retaking,  or  obtaining  possession  of  anything 
lost.  —  Restoration  from  sickness,  faintness,  or  appar¬ 
ent  death  ;  restoration  from  any  evil  or  misfortune  ;  ca¬ 
pacity  of  being  restored  to  health  or  prosperity.  —  The 
obtaining  of  a  right  to  something,  by  a  judgment  of  a 
court,  from  an  opposing  party  in  a  suit  at  law. 

Recov  ery,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Mercer  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,200. 

Recreancy,  (relSre-an-sy^n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
recreant;  a  cowardly  yielding;  mean-spii itedneas. 

Rec  reant,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  faint-hearted  ;  L.  Lat.  recredi- 
tus — re,  and  credo,  to  intrust  to  one.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
those  who  delivered  themselves  up  to  an  enemy  were 
called  recrediti ,  or  recreanti,  and  were  accounted  infa¬ 
mous.]  Renegade ;  apostate ;  craven  ;  false  ;  unfaithful. — 
Crying  for  uiercy,  as  a  combatant  iu  the  trial  by  battle; 
yielding ;  —  hence,  cowardly  ;  mean-spirited  ;  craven ; 
as,  a  recreant  knight. 

— n.  A  renegade ;  an  apostate.  —  One  who  yields  in  com¬ 
bat;  one  who  begs  for  mercy;  —  hence,  a  craven;  a 
mean-spirited,  cowardly  wretch. 

Rec  reate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  recreo  ;  Fr.  r(crier.]  To  revive  ; 
to  reanimate ;  —  particularly,  to  divert ;  to  amuse ;  to  en¬ 
liven  ;  to  entertain  ;  to  cheer;  to  refresh  alter  toil;  to 
afford  pleasurable  occupation  in  weariness;  to  gratify; 
to  delight;  to  relieve. 

— v.  n.  To  take  recreation. 

Re  create,  v.  a.  To  make  or  create  anew;  to  renew; 
as,  to  recreate,  an  army. 

Recrea  tion,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  recreating  Actof  recrea¬ 
ting,  or  suite  of  being  recreated  ;  relief  from  toil  or  pain  ; 
refreshment  of  the  strength  or  spirits  after  labor  or  ex¬ 
ertion;  pleasurable  occupation  in  sorrow  or  distress; 
amusement;  diversion  ;  entertainment ;  sport ;  cheerful 
or  invigorating  exercise. 

Reereati  ve,  a.  [  Fr.  rtertatif 1]  Serving  to  recreate ; 
refreshing;  giving  new  vigor  or  animation;  infusing 
relief  or  abstraction  after  labor  or  pain;  diverting; 
amusing;  yielding  pleasurable  change;  as,  recreative 
exercises. 

Re  e'reati  vely,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  afford  recreation. 

Ree  reati veness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  rec¬ 
reative. 

Rec  rement,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  recrementum ,  from  recer- 
no  —  re,  and  cento,  to  separate.]  Superfluous  matter 
separated  from  that  which  may  be  utilized;  refuse; 
dross  :  scoria  :  spume;  as.  the  recrement  of  ore. 

Recreinent'al,  Recrement  itial,  Reere- 
im* n  t  i  t  ions.  (- tish'al ,  tixh’us.)  a.  [Fr.  recrement iel  ] 
Drossy  ;  consisting  of  superfluous  matter  separated  from 
that  which  is  valuable  and  useful. 

Recriminate,  r.  n.  [Fr.  recriminer ;  Lat.  re.  and 
criminor,  criminatus ,  to  accuse  one  of  a  crime.]  To  re¬ 
turn  one  accusation  with  another;  to  retort  a  charge; 
to  charge  an  accuser  with  the  like  offence. 

— v.  a.  To  accuse  in  return. 

Recrimiiia  lion.  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  recriminating; 
the  return  of  oue  charge  or  accusation  with  another. 

“  The  quarrel  is  carried  on  with  mutual  recriminations.” 

Govt,  of  the  Tongue. 

(Law.)  An  accnsation  brought  by  the  accused  against 
the  accuser  upon  the  same  fact  ;  a  counter-charge. 

Recriminative,  Recrim  inatory,  a.  [Fr.  re¬ 
criminat'd  re.]  Retorting  accusation. 

Roc  rim  in  at  or,  n.  One  who  recriminates  or  retort* 
a  charge. 

Recrim  inatory,  a.  See  Recriminative. 
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Recross',  t».  a.  To  cross  again,  or  a  second  time. 
Recru  deucy,  Recrudescence.  Reerudes- 

eency,  (-des'sens,  des'sen-sy.)  n.  [Fr.  recrudescence.] 
The  state  of  becoming  sore  again 

(Med.)  Increased  acuteness  of  a  disease  after  an  inter¬ 
mission  of  ease. 

Rec  r  tides 'cent,  a.  [From  Lat.  rrcrudescere —  re, 
again,  and  crudescere,  to  become  hard  or  raw.]  Be¬ 
coming  raw,  sore,  or  painful  again,  as  a  wound. 

Recruit,  (re-irAr.)  v.a.  [Fr  .recruter;  from  Lat.  re- 
cresco  —  re. ]  To  cause  to  grow  up  or  increase  again  ;  to 
repair;  to  recover ;  to  regain;  to  recuperate;  to  gain 
new  supplies  of  anything  wasted  or  deficient ;  as.  fresh 
air  and  exercise  recruit  one’s  strength. —  Hence,  to  rein¬ 
vigorate  the  fallen  condition  of;  to  restore  the  lack  of 
tone  or  muscularity  in;  to  revive  in  health  or  strength. 
—  To  furnish  with  new  supplies  of  men.  as  an  army; 
to  fill  up  by  enlisting  new  men,  as  the  ranks  of  a  regi¬ 
ment  ;  to  supply  with  new  men  any  deficiency  of  troops. 

— v.  n.  To  gain  new  supplies  of  anything  diminished  or 
wasted;  to  gain  renewed  health,  spirits,  strength,  and 
the  like  ;  as.  pulmonary  invalids  often  recruit  in  warmer 
climates.  —  To  raise  new  men  for  military  or  other  ser¬ 
vice;  to  gain  new  supplies  of  soldiers;  to  enlist  raw 
troops. 

— n.  The  rehabilitation  of  anything  wasted  or  lacking. — 
A  newly  raised  soldier  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  an 
army;  a  newly-enlisted  man  for  the  ranks. 

Recru it'er,  n.  Oue  who  recruits;  —  especially,  a  re¬ 
cruiting-officer. 

Recruit 'ing:,  n.  The  business  of  raising  new'  soldiers 
to  supply  the  loss  of  men  in  an  army. 

Recruiting-officer,  a  military  officer  charged  with  the 
gain  of  recruits  for  the  ranks. 

Recruit  ment,  n.  Recruiting. 

Rccrystalliza  tion,  n.  Act  or  process  of  crystal¬ 
lizing  for  the  second  time. 

Recrys'taliize,  v.  n.  To  crystallize  over  again. 

Ree'tal.".  ( Anat.)  Belonging,  or  relating,  to  the  rectnm, 

Rcc'tangle,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rectungulus  —  rectus, 
right,  and  angulus,  an  angle.]  ( Geom .)  A  right-angled 
parallelogram:  a  right  angle  made  by  the  falling  of  one 
line  perpendicularly  upon  another. 

Rec'tanjiled.  a.  Having  one  or  more  right  angles. 

Rectangular,  a.  [Fr.  reclang  ulaire.]  Right-angled; 
having  one  or  more  angles  of  90  degrees. 

Rectangi  iilar'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  right- 
angled. 

Rcct an  gularly,  adv.  With  right  angles. 

Redan  gulaniess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  rec¬ 
tangular. 

Rec  tillable,  a.  Capable  of  being  rectified;  capable 
of  being  corrected  or  set  right. 

(Math.)  Applied  to  curves  6urh  that  straight  lines 
can  be  constructed  equal  to  any  definite  portion  of  them. 

Davies  and  Peck. 

Rectification,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  or  operation  of  recti¬ 
fying,  or  of  correcting,  amending,  or  settiug  right  that 
which  is  wrong  or  erroneous. 

( Chevt .)  The  process  of  refining  or  purifying  any  sub¬ 
stance  by  repeated  distillation.  See  Distillation. 

R.  of  a  curve.  (Moth.)  The  operation  of  finding  an 
expression  for  the  length  of  a  definite  portion  of  a  curve. 

Davies  and  Peck. 

Roc'tifier,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  rectifies,  cor¬ 
rects,  or  amends. 

Rec  tify,  r.  a.  [Fr.  rectifier;  from  Lat.  rectus ,  right, 
and  facere.  to  make.]  To  make  right,  as  that  which  is 
wrong,  erroneous,  or  false;  to  correct :  to  amend 

(Chem.)  To  refine  by  repeated  distillation,  separating 
the  grosser  parts. 

Rcct ilin 'cal.  Rectilin  ear,  a.  [From  Lat.  rectus, 
right,  and  tinea,  a  line.]  Right-  or  straight-lined  :  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  right  line  or  of  right  lines;  bounded  by 
right  lines:  straight. 

Rcctilincar'ity,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
right-lined. 

Rcct  ilin 'early,  adv.  In  a  right  line. 

Rec'tioil,  n.  [Lat.  rectm,  reef  ion  is ,  from  regere,  to 
govern.]  (Gram.)  State  or  power  of  one  word  requir¬ 
ing  another  to  he  put  in  a  certain  case  or  mode;  govern¬ 
ment. —  Worcester. 

Rec'titmle.  w.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  rectitndo,  from  rectus,  right, 
straight.]  Straightness.  (R.) — Rightness  of  principles 
or  practice;  exact  conformity  to  truth  or  to  the  rules 
prescribed  for  moral  conduct,  either  by  divine  or  hu¬ 
man  laws;  integrity;  uprightness. 

Rec  to,  w.  [Lat.  rectus ,  right.]  (Law.)  A  writ  of  right. 

Whishaw. 

( Print.)  A  right-hand  page  ;  —  opposed  to  verso. 

Rec  tor,  n.  [Lat.,  from  regere ,  to  govern.]  A  ruler  or 
governor,  (r.) 

(Eccl.)  A  clergyman  who  has  the  charge  and  care  of  a 
parish,  and  receives  the  tithes,  Ac.;  or,  the  parson  of  an 
unappropriated  parish. 

— The  head-master  of  a  public  school.  —  The  superior  of¬ 
ficer.  or  chief,  of  a  convent  or  religious  house. 

Ree'toral,  a.  Relating  to  government,  or  to  a  rector ; 
rectorial. 

Rcc'torate,  n.  A  rectorship. 

Rec'foress,  Rec'frix.  n  A  governess,  (r.) 

R<>4*to  rial,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  rector  or  rectory;  rec¬ 
toral. 

Rectorship.  n.  The  office  or  rank  of  a  rector. 

Rec'tortiiwn  Station,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village 
of  Fauquier  co..  abt  130  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Richmond 

Rec'torville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Hamilton 
co.,  abt.  9<>  m.  S.S.E.  of  Vandalia. 

Rec  tory,  n.  A  parish  church,  parsonage,  cr  spiritual 
living,  with  all  its  rights,  tithes,  and  glebes. —  A  rec¬ 
tor’s  mansion  ;  a  parsonage- house. 
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Rec  tum,  n.  [Lat.]  ( Anat .)  The  third  and  last  por- ' 
tion  of  the  large  intestines  (Fig.  218),  and  so  named 
from  its  running  the  greater  part  of  its  course  in  a 
straight  line.  The  rectum  is  united  above  with,  or 
rather  is  a  continuation  of,  the  colon,  ami  terminates 
below,  after  a  curve,  at  what  is  denominated  the  anus, 
where  it  is  surrounded  by  the  sphincter  aud  levator 
muscles. 

Recti  Imt  ion.  n.  [Lat.  recubo.]  The  act  of  lying  or 
leaning. 

Itcciil'ti  vate,  r.  a.  To  cultivate  anew. 

Recti m'bency.  Recum  bence,  n.  Act  or  post¬ 
ure  of  leaning,  reclining,  or  lying;  rest. 

Recum  bent,  a.  [Lat.  recumbent.  from  recumbo , — 
re,  and  combo,  to  lie.]  Leaning;  recliuiug.  —  Reposing; 
inactive ;  idle. 

Rccum'hently,  adti.  In  a  recumbent  posture. 

Rccu  pcrablc,  a.  (Fr.  and  Sp  ]  Capable  of  being 
recovered ;  recoverable,  (r.) 

Recu  perate,  v.  a.  [I/at.  recupero ,  from  re,  again,  and 
capio ,  to  take.]  To  regain  *;  to  recover.  (R.) 

Reeupera'tioia,  n.  [Lat.  recuperalio.)  The  recovery 
of  a  thing  lost. 

Reeu'perati  ve,  Recu  peratory,  a.  Belonging 
to  recovery.  (R.) 

Recur',  v.  n.  [Lat.  recurro ,  from  re,  and  curro,  to  run.] 
To  resort ;  to  have  recourse ;  to  take  refuge  iu.  —  To 
return  to  the  thought  or  mind. 

Recur7  re  nee.  Recurrency,  n.  Act  of  recurring; 
return  ;  resort. 

Recnr'rent,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  recurrent.]  Recurring  from 
time  to  time  ;  recurring  at  intervals. 

(Anat.)  Noting  several  arterial  and  nervous  branches, 
which  seem  to  reascend  towards  the  origin  of  the  trunk 
whence  they  emanate.  —  Dunglison. 

(Crystallog.)  Applied  to  crystals  whose  faces,  being 
counted  in  annular  ranges  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,  furnish  two  different  numbers,  which  succeed 
each  other  several  times,  as  4,  8,  4.  8,  4.  —  Cleaveland. 

Recur  ring,  a.  Returning  regularly  to  the  thought 
or  mind  ;  recurrent. 

R.  senes.  (Math.)  A  series  in  which  each  term  is 
equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  products  obtained  by 
multiplying  one  or  more  of  the  preceding  terms  l»v  cer¬ 
tain  fixed  quantities,  which,  taken  in  their  order,  are 
called  the  scale  of  the  series. —  Worcester. 

Rccur'vate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  recurvo.]  To  bond  back. 

Kccurv a'tion.  n.  Flexure  backward. 

Recurve',  v.a.  [Lat.  recurvo ,  from  re,  and  curro,  to 
bend.]  To  bend,  or  curve,  backwards  or  back. 

Recurved',  Rectirv'ous,  a.  (DU.)  Curved  out¬ 
wards  or  backwards. —  Gray. 

Reeurviros'tridfe,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  recurvus ,  bent 
backward,  and  rostrum ,  a  beak.]  (•. Zool .)  The  Avoset 
family,  order  Grallatores ,  comprising  birds  which  are 
at  once  distinguished  by  their  excessively  elongated 
legs,  long  and  slender  lieck,  aud  long  aud  slender  bill. 
See  Avoset. 


advance  of  the  principal  works,  to  defend  the  most  ex¬ 
posed  parts.  The  redan  usually 
consists  of  a  rampart  of  earth, 
and  is  generally  looked  upon  as 
the  simplest  kind  of  field  fortifi¬ 
cations. 

Kctl-ant.  n.  (Zool.)  See  Ant. 

Red-aii'timony,  n.  (Cheat.) 

A  red  crystalline  mineral,  con¬ 
sisting  of  oxide  of  antimony  aud  F.g.  2227. — redan. 
sulphate  of  antimony.  —  Dana. 

Kctl-n.sli,  n.  (Rot.)  The  Fraxinus  pubescent,  a  species 
of  asli  abundant  iu  Pennsylvania.  It  arises  60  ft.,  with 
a  straight  trunk  covered  with  bark  of  a  deep-brown 
color.  Leaves  of  about  7  leaflets,  which  become  reddish 
underneath.  The  wood  is  similar  to  that  of  the  white- 
ash,  and  is  valuable  for  about  the  same  diversified  uses. 
See  FRAXINUS. 

Red  Hank,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  village  of  Gloucester  co., 
abt.  5  m.  S.W.  of  Cauiden. 

— A  post-village  of  Monmouth  co.,  abt.  26  m.  S.  of  New 
York  city,  N.  Y.  Pop.  (1870)  2,08$. 

Red  Rank,  in  Pennsylrania,  a  post-township  of  Arm¬ 
strong  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700.  —  A  township  of  Clarion  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2.000. 

Rod  Rank  V  reck,  iu  Mississippi,  enters  Cold  water 
River  in  De  Soto  co. 

Rod  Rank  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  River  between  Armstrong  utid  Clarion  cos. 

Re<l  Ray,  n.  (BU.)  See  Laurus. 

Red '-bird,  ».  (Zool.)  A  bird  of  the  family  SylricoUdte, 
common  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.  It 
is  about  7  inches  long ;  the  bill  rather  straight,  notched 
at  the  tip;  the  wings  elongated.  Its  color  is  light-red, 
with  the  back  more  dusky. 

Red  Bill  IT,  in  California,  a  p<*st-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Tehama  co.,  abt.  150  in.  N.  by  \N  .  of  Sacramento ; 
pop.  abt.  1,800. 


Kod'hraneliin;?,  a.  Having  red  branches. 

Red  breast,  n.  A  bird  so  named  from  the  color  of  its 
breast;  the  robin. 

Reclbrenst'ed,  a.  Having  a  red  breast.  (Tautological.) 

Red'bred,  n.  (Dot.)  See  Cercis. 

Red'-brown,  a.  (Dot.)  Brown  mixed  with  red. 

Red  Rtid.  iu  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Randolph  co., 
abt.  24  in.  S.  of  Beilville. 

Red  Rtid.  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Ozark  co.,  abt.  35  m. 
E.S.E.  of  Springfield. 

Red-burn  ing,  a.  That  has  a  fiery  color. 

Red -eap,  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  goldfinch  with  the 
top  of  the  head  red. 

Red-ce'dar.  n.  (Dot.)  See  Jcnipercs. 

Red  Cedar,  in  Iowa ,  a  village  of  Cedar  co.,  abt.  20  m. 
E.  of  Iowa  City. 

Red  Cedar  River,  rises  in  Freeborn,  Minnesota,  and 
flowing  S.  enters  Iowa  in  Mitchell  co.,  thence  pursu¬ 
ing  an  almost  direct  S.S.E.  course  to  Muscatine  co.,  it 
turns  to  the  S.W.  and  euters  the  Iowa  River  iu  Louisa 


Reeur'vity,  n.  Flexure  backwards ;  recurvation. 

Recurvopat'ent,  a.  (Dot.)  Bent  back  aud  spread¬ 
ing.  —  London. 

Recu  sant,  n.  One  who  refuses  to  acknowledge  a  cer¬ 
tain  power  or  authority. 

(Eccl.  Hist.)  A  term  in  vogue  in  England  in  the  16th 
.  and  17th  centuries,  and  used  to  express  any  one  who 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  king's  supremacy  in  matters 
of  religion  and  accept  him  as  head  of  the  Church.  In 
this  sense  the  term  came  into  use  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  when  that  monarch,  abjuring  the  creed  and  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Pope  as  head 
of  the  faith,  accepted  the  Reformation,  and,  to  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  man}'  of  bis  pious  subjects,  usurped  the  Papal 
attribute  of  spiritual  head  of  the  Church.  In  the  next 
century,  when  dissent  began  to  creep  into  the  estab¬ 
lished  religion,  the  term  of  recusant  was  applied  to  any 
dissenter  or  person  who,  from  motives  of  conscience, 
declined,  or  openly  refused,  to  accept  the  communion 
as  administered  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  signi¬ 
fied  any  Nonconformist,  from  a  Covenanter  to  a  Friend. 
The  term  at  length  became  so  odious  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  that  it  embraced  all  those  who,  on  the  most  trivial 
plea,  absented  themselves  from  church  or  public  service, 
and  all  Catholics  who  firmly  adhered  to  their  faith  were 
stigmatized  as  Popish  recusants. 

Recusation.  n.  [Lat.  recusatin.]  (Civil  and  Canon 
Law.)  A  plea  or  exception  by  which  the  defendant 
requires  that  the  jmlire  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
cause  should  abstain  from  deciding,  upon  the  ground 
of  interest,  or  for  a  legal  objection  to  his  prejudice. 

Bouvier. 

Recu 'native,  a.  Refusing;  denying. 

R<  »c*usnioii,  (re-k&sh'un.)  n.  [Lat.  recutio ,  reenssus ,  to 
cause  to  reb«»nnd.]  Act  of  beating  or  forcing  back. 

Rctl.  a.  [A.  S.  red,  read  ;  Ger.  roth  ;  Lat  ruber ,  rut  Hus ; 
Gr.  erythros.)  Of  a  color  resemhliug  that  of  arterial 
blood  ;  crimson. 

— n.  The  second  and  intermediate  of  the  primary  colors, 
standing  between  yellow  and  blue,  and  in  like  inter¬ 
mediate  relation  also  to  white  and  black,  or  light  and 
shade. —  Hence,  it  is  preeminent  among  colors,  as  well 
as  the  most  positive  of  all,  forming  with  yellow  the 
secondary  orange  and  its  near  relatives,  scarlet,  etc. ; 
and  with  blue  the  secondary  purple  and  itaallies.  crim¬ 
son,  etc.  It  gives  some  degree  of  warmth  to  all  colors, 
but  most  so  to  those  which  partake  of  yellow. 

— pi.  (Med.)  The  menses. 

Roil  act7,  v.  a.  [Lat.  redigo .]  To  force,  bring,  or  reduce 

to  form,  (r.) 

Redac  tion,  n.  The  act  of  digesting  or  reducing  to 
form,  as  literary  materials.  —  Worcester,  (r.) 

Redan',  n.  [Fr.]  ( Fort.)  A  sort  of  rampart  placed  in 


co.  Length,  abt.  300  tn. 

Red  Cedar  River,  in  Michigan,  rises  in  Livingston 
co..  and  enters  Grand  River  at  Lansing,  in  Ingham  co. 

Red  Cedar  (or  Menomonee)  River,  in  ir<.<conjm, 
rises  in  Dallas  co.,  aud  flowing  S.,  euters  the  Chippewa 
River  in  Pepin  co. 

Red'^halk,  (-chawk,)n.  (Min.)  A  red.  argillaceous 
iron-ore,  used  as  a  drawing  material. 

Red-rlieekc*d,  (-chekt',)  a.  With  red  cheeks. 

Red  Clay,  in  Georgia ,  a  post-village  of  Whitfield  co., 
abt  245  m.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Red 'el  ay  Creek,  rises  in  Chester  co  ,  Pennsylvania, 
and  flowing  S.E.  into  Delaware,  joins  W  hi  tec  lay  Creek 
in  New  Castle  co.  to  form  the  Christiana. 

Redcoat,  n.  A  name  given  to  an  English  soldier,  in 
vulgar  parlance; — derived  from  the  color  of  his  uniform. 

Red  Copper-ore,  ft.  (Min.)  Native  dioxide  of  cop¬ 
per,  or  Cu20,  containing  88*8  per  cent,  of  copper  and  11*2 
per  cent,  of  oxygen.  It  is  of  a  deep-red  color,  which 
usually  can  only  be  seen  by  transmitted  light.  The  va¬ 
riety  crystallizing  in  the  octahedral  form  is  called  Cu¬ 
prite;  a  lighter  red  fibrous  variety  is  called  Chalcotri - 
chite,  or  Plush  Copper-ore  ;  while  the  massive,  or  earthy 
kind,  is  known  as  Bride  or  Tile-ore  (Ziegelerz). 

Red  Cor'al,  n.  See  Coral. 

Keel  Creek,  in  California ,  enters  the  Sacramento 
River  between  Colusa  and  Shasta  cos. 

Red  (  reek,  iu  Mississippi,  enters  Black  Creek  in 

Jackson  co. 

Red  Creek,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co., 
abt  160  m.  N.W.  by  W.  of  Albany. 

Red  Cur'rant.  n  (Dot.)  See  Kibes. 

Redden,  ( red'dn ,)  v.  a.  To  make  red  or  roseate. 

— r.  n.  To  grow  or  become  red  or  rosy  ;  to  blush  ;  to  flush, 
as  with  anger  or  confusion. 

Red  Deer.  n.  (Zool.)  See  Deer. 

Red  Deer,  a  river  and  small  lake  of  British  N.  Amer¬ 
ica,  ti»e  former  of  which  joins  the  Saskatchewan  River 
abt.  Lat.  50°  40'  N.,  Lon  110°  5'  W. 

Redden  dmil.  [I«tt.]  (Law.)  That  clause  in  a  deed 
by  which  the  grantor  reserves  something  new  to  him¬ 
self  out  of  that  which  lie  grunted  before. 

Red  din;;,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Jackson  co.,  con¬ 
taining  the  post-village  of  Reddington,  abt.  16  m.  N.E. 
of  Brownstown  ;  pop.  abt.  1,561. 

Red  d ittli,  a.  Somewhat  red  ;  moderately  red;  rosy. 

ltcd'dislliiCMK.  n.  Redness  in  a  moderate  degree. 

Ked'd iteli.  a  town  of  England,  co  of  Worcester,  12  in. 
S.S.W.  of  Birmingham.  Manuf.  Needles,  pins,  fish¬ 
hooks.  and  fishing-tackle.  P>p  5,570. 

Reti<l i t  ion.  vdahsh’un,)  n.  [  Lat.  reilditio,  from  reddo 
—  from  re,  and  do,  dare,  to  give.]  Act  of  giving  back  or 
restoring;  restitution.— Explanation;  representation.^.)  j 
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RcfMiti VP.  a.  [Lat.  reilditirut.]  (Gram.)  Answering 
lo  an  interrogative. 

Rpd  I»ojf.  in  (Ailifomia,  a  post-village  of  Nevada  co., 
abt.  40  m.  E.  of  Marysville. 

Rede,  v.  a.  To  advise;  to  counsel.  (Local  Kng.) 

Redeem'.  r.  a.  [Lat.  redimo,  from  re,  and  emo,  to  buy, 
to  purchase  ]  To  buy  or  purchase  back  ;  to  repurchase. 
—  To  ransom;  to  liberate  or  rescue  from  captivity  or 
ttondage,  or  from  any  obligation  or  liability  to  suffer. or 
to  be  forfeited  by  paving  an  equivalent  for.  —  To  rescue; 
to  recover;  to  deliver  from.  —  To  improve  or  employ  to 
the  best  purpose,  as  time.  —  To  recompense;  to  com¬ 
pensate  ;  to  make  amends  for.  —  To  pay  the  penalty  of; 
to  suffer  for. 

Redeemable,  a.  That  may  be  redeemed  :  capable  of 
redemption  ;  as,  redeemable  property.  —  Payable  or  pur¬ 
chasable  in  bullion,  aud  capable  of  being  thus  brought 
into  the  possession  of  government,  or  the  original  prom¬ 
isor;  as,  redeemable  capital. 

Redeem 'Ablenesg,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  re¬ 
deemable. 

Redeem  er,  n.  One  who  redeems  or  ransoms.  —  Spe¬ 
cifically,  the  Saviour.  Jesus  Christ. 

Redelib'eraf  e,  r.  a.  To  deliberate  anew. 

Redeliv'er,  r.a.  To  deliver  back.  —  To  deliver  anew ; 
to  set  free  a  second  time  ;  as,  to  redeliver  a  captive. 

Redeliv'e ranee,  n.  A  second  deliverance. 

itcdcli v'ery.  n.  Act  of  delivering  back;  as,  the  re- 
delivery  of  a  letter. —  A  second  delivery  or  liberation,  as 
of  a  prisoner. 

Redemand’,  v.  a.  [Fr.  redemander.]  To  demand  back 
again. 

— n.  A  demanding  back  again. 

Redemand  able,  a.  That  may  be  demanded  back. 

Redem  ise,  (-mis',)  r.  a.  To  convey  or  transfer  back, 
as  an  estate. 

— n.  (Law.)  Reconveyance;  as,  the  demise  and  rede¬ 
mise  of  an  estate. 

Kedemp  tilile,  a.  Redeemable;  that  may  be  re¬ 
deemed. 

Redemp  tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  redemption  Actof 
redeeming,  or  state  of  being  redeemed  ;  repurchase; 
ransom;  release;  rescue;  deliverance;  as.  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  prisoners  of  war.  the  redemption  of  a  ship  aud 
cargo;  —  hence,  specifically 

(Com.)  Repurchase  by  the  issuer  of  bills,  notes,  or 
other  certificates  of  indebtedness,  by  making  payment  to 
the  holder  thereof. 

(Theol.)  Our  recovery  from  sin  and  death  by  the 
obedience  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  who  is  on  this  account 
called  the  Redeemer. 

(Law.)  The  deliverance  of  an  estate  from  a  mort¬ 
gage;  or  the  taking  back  of  mortgaged  property  upon 
performance  of  the  terms  or  conditions  attending  its 
conveyance;  also  the  right  of  redeeming  and  of  reentry 
upon  an  estate  mortgaged. 

Redemptionary,  n.  One  who  is,  or  may  be,  re¬ 
deemed.  (R.) 

Kericmp  t ioner.  n.  One  who  effects  self-redemp¬ 
tion. —  Formerly,  an  emigrant  from  the  Old  World  to 
the  New,  whose  services  were  mortgaged  fur  a  stipu¬ 
lated  term,  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  passage. 

Kedem p't i ve,  a.  Serving  to  redeem;  redeeming;  as, 
the  redemptive  mission  of  the  Saviour 

Redeiiip'toristg,  n.  pi.  (Keel.  Hist.)  A  religious 
order  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  founded  by  Alplmnso 
de  Liguori.  q.  r..  in  the  city  of  Scala.  in  1732.  and  se¬ 
cured  the  approval  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  in  1749.  Be¬ 
sides  the  u-ual  monastic  vows,  they  bind  themselves  to 
labor  for  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  have 
for  their  principal  system  of  action  the  conducting  of 
missions,  which  last  from  one  week  to  one  month,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  the  missionaries  endeavor  to  prevail 
upon  all  the  members  of  a  church  for  a  thorough  refor¬ 
mation  of  their  life.  They  have  10  houses  in  the  United 
States — at  Annapolis,  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Cumberland, 
Detroit.  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Pitts¬ 
burg,  and  Rochester.  An  independent  organization, 
called  the  Paulists,  was  founded  some  years  auo  for  mis¬ 
sionary  purposes  better  suited  for  this  country,  by  some 
American  Bedemptionists,  who  left  the  congregation 
with  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  organized  a  first 
house  in  New  York  in  1858.  A  congregation  of  Kedemp- 
torist  nuns,  also  founded  by  St.  Liguori.  but  which 
never  extended  itself  widely,  has  a  house  in  Third 
street.  New  York. 

Rcdcmp  lory.  a.  Serving  to  redeem;  applied  to 
ransom. 

Redent'ed,  a  Indented  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 

Redcscend,  (-de-sind',)  v.  n.  [Fr.  redescendre.]  To 

descend  again. 

Redeye,  (rid T.)  n.  (Zool.)  A  European  fish.  Lends - 
cut  erythrophthalmus,  belonging  to  the  family  Cyprin- 
idte.  so  called  from  the  color  of  its  iris;  —  also  called 
Rudd. —  An  American  vulgarism  for  fiery  new  whisky. 

Red  field.  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Dallas  co.,  al»t.  33 
m.  W.  of  Dos  Moines. 

Red  tic  111.  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Oswego  co.; 

pop.  (1870)  1,324. 

Reft '-fire.  n.  ( PyroUch .)  A  pyrotechnicnl  compound 
which  bnrns  with  a  beautiful  red  or  pink  flame.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  nitrate  of  strontia,  mixed  with  charcoal  und  a 
little  sulphur  and  chlorate  of  potash. 

Iteil  lord,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Wayne  co.,  abt.  13  m.  N.W.  of  Detroit :  pop.  abt. 
2.600. 

Bedford,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co., 
abt.  140  in.  N.  of  Albany. 

Red  Gonrd.  n.  iBnt.)  See  Cucprbita. 

Red'grave,  Richard,  r  a.,  an  English  painter,  b.  in 
Pimlico,  London,  1804.  His  best  works  are —  The  Semp- 
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Stress;  The  Solitary  /VJ;  Little  lied  Riding-Hood ;  The 
Mid- wood  Shade;  aud  The  Country  Cousin*. .  He  is  also 
the  author,  iu  conjunction  with  hi*  brother,  S,  Redgrave, 
of  a  history  of  British  art,  published  iu  l6ob,  under  the 
title  of  A  Century  nf  Painters. 

Red  (in  in,  n.  {Sled.  An  eruptive  disease  to  which 
children  at  the  breast  are  very  subject,  particularly 
about  the  time  when  the  gums  first  begin  to  get  hard 
and  (lainful.  Though  very  often  excited  by  irritation, 
it  sometimes  proceeds  from  some  imperfection  of  the 
milk,  or  disordered  state  of  the  mother  or  nurse's  sys¬ 
tem.  The  eruption  commences  with  a  crop  of  very 
small,  hard  pimples,  of  a  pale-red  or  pinkish  color, 
which,  from  the  whiteness  of  the  skiu  surrouudiug  the 
patches,  gives  the  rash  a  more  positive  appearance  than 
it  otherwise  would  have.  The  eruption  is  attended  with 
considerable  itching,  causing  the  iufaut  great  irritation  : 
it  may  continue  from  two  to  three  days,  and  usually 
terminates  by  a  slight  desquamation.  This  is  a  very 
harmless  affection,  and  merely  requires  a  warm  bath  to 
allay  the  itching  and  relieve  the  breathing,  which  is 
sometimes  affected  when  the  eruption  is  full.  A  little 
mild  aperient  medicine,  such  as  magnesia,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  manna  dissolved  iu  water,  may  be  given 
night  and  morning. 

— A  disease  found  in  grain,  being  a  kind  of  blight. 

Rod '-ha  ml.  adr.  In  the  very  act  ( JlagranU  delicto),  I 
as  it  were,  with  hands  reddened  with  blood; — said  of 
one  caught  in  the  act  of  homicide. 

— n .  (Her.)  Same  as  BLOODY-H  vnd,  q.  r. 

Rod -head,  n.  A  person  haviug  hair  of  a  red  or  red¬ 
dish  hue. 

( Zobl .)  See  A  it  h  y  a. 

(  Bot.)  A  plant  (Asclepias  curassiriea\  See  Asclepias. 

Red -heat,  n.  A  degree  of  heat  amounting  to  redness 

Red  Hook.  in  .Veto  York,  a  post-township  of  Dutchess 
co. ;  pop.  (ItsTO)  4,350. 

Red-hot.  a.  Red  with  heat;  heated  to  vivid  redness. 

Red  House,  in  New  York ,  a  township  of  Cattaraugus 
co.;  pop.  (1870/  407. 

Red  11  Oli«e.  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Charlotte 
co.,  abt.  112  in.  S  W.  of  Richmond. 

Red  ieut,  a.  [From  Lat.  redirt,  to  return.]  Return¬ 
ing;  going  back.  tR.) 

Red -jest',)  v.  a.  To  digest  auew;  to  reduce  to 
form  a  sec*. in J  time. 

Kedimin'i*h.  c.  a.  To  diminish  again,  or  anew. 

Red  in 'tejj rate.  c.  a.  [Lat.  re,  again,  and  integrare,  to 
renew ;  Fr.  rcisstigrer.)  To  make  u  hole  again  ;  to  reuew  ; 
to  renovate;  to  restore  to  a  state  of  integrity  or  soundness. 

Redintegration,  ».  [Lat.  redintegratio  —  re,  and 
integro,  to  make  wdiole.]  Renewal ;  renovation  ;  resto- , 
ration  to  a  whole  or  sound  state. 

{Chem.)  The  restoration  of  any  mixed  body  or  com¬ 
pound  to  its  integral  constituent  jiart*. 

Red  I  ron-ore,  n.  (Min.)  A  name  under  which  are 
included  those  varieties  of  IDematite  which  have  a  non- 
metallic  or  sul. metallic  lustre. 

Red  inbu  rne'.  r.  a.  To  repay;  to  refund;  to  reimburse. 

Redineov  er,  r.  a.  To  discover  afresh,  or  again. 

Redinpose',  r  a.  To  dispose  or  adjust  anew. 

KediHHeize',  RediHMei.se',  r.a.  {Law.)  To  disseize 
a  second  time. 

RedisHei'zin,  n.  (Law.)  A  disseizin  by  one  who  once 
before  was  adjudged  to  have  disseized  the  same  person 
of  the  same  lands.  Ac.;  also,  a  writ  which  lay  iu  such  u 
case.' — Black  sbau. 

Red isHPiz  or.  n.  One  who  redisseizes. 

R.'dissolve,  ‘-sole,)  r.a.  To  dissolve  unew,  or  a  second 
time. 

Redintrain'er,  n.  [re  and  distrainer.]  One  who  dis¬ 
trains  again,  or  time  after  time. 

Red int rib'll te,  c.  a.  [re  aud  distribute.]  To  dis¬ 
tribute  again. 

Redistribution.'!.  A  second  distribution;  a  deal¬ 
ing  back. 

Redivide',  r.  a.  To  divide  again,  or  anew. 

Red  L  ike,  in  Minnesota,  a  considerable  lake  on  the 
bon ndary-line  between  Pembina  and  Polk  co*.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  two  large  bodies  of  water  connected  l»y  a  narrow 
str.ut.  It  receives  numerous  streams,  and  has  its  out¬ 
let  in  R*d  Dike  River,  which  flows  W.  lulo  the  Red 
River  of  the  North. 

Red  Land,  iu  Arkansas ,  a  township  of  Ueinp9tcad  co. ;  , 

poo.  abt.  000. 

Red  Lead,  n.  (Min.)  See  Minium. 

Red '-letter,  n.  Having,  or  marked  by,  red  letters. 

Red-letter  day,  a  fortunate  or  auspicious  day;  —  so 
called  because  the  holidays,  or  saints'  days,  were  marked  , 
in  the  old  calendar  withred  letters. 

Red  Rioii,  in  Delaware ,  a  post-village  and  hundred  of 
New  Castle  co.,  abt.  12  in.  S.W.of  Wilmington  ;  pop.  abt. 
1,200. 

Red  I.ion,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Burlington  co., 
abt.  9  in.  S.W.  of  Mount  Holly. 

Red-liquor,  -I'd:  ur.)  n.  (  Chem.)  A  crude  acetate  of 
alumina,  employed  as  a  mordant  in  calico-printing.  Vrt. 

Red  ly,  adr.  With  redness;  so  as  t  »  he,  or  make  to  be,  red. 

Red  man.  in  Iowa ,  a  village  of  Tama  co.,  abt.  37  m.  W. 
of  Cedar  Rapids. 

Red  Mul  berry,/!.  (Bot.)  See  Moracb.b. 

Red  iiPMM.  «.  A.  S.  readnesse.)  State  or  quality  of 
being  red ;  red  hue  or  color. 

Red  Oak,  in  lwi.n  post- village  and  township  of  Cedar 
co.,  abt.  6  m.  N.  of  Tipton  ;  /*//>.  570.—  A  tow  nship  of 
Montgomery  on  ;  Jtop.  2,222. 

Red  Oak  Creek,  in  Georgia ,  enters  Flint  River  from 
Merriwether  on  I 

Red  ole  nee.  Red'oleney,  n  From  redolent.)  State 
or  quality  of  being  redolent;  fragrance  ^perfume ;  sweet- 
ness  of  eccut  or  smell ;  as,  the  redolence  of  flowers. 
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Red  olent.  a.  [Lat.  redotens,  from  rednleo —  re,  and 
oUo,  to  Muell.1  Having  or  diflusiug  fragrance,  or  a 
sweet  sceut;  odorous;  lull  of  pc-riuuie;  —  often  followed 

“Thy  odours,  O  how  rrd-Arnt  !  "  —  Sand  ft. 

Rod  on.  a  towu  of  France,  dept,  of  1  lie-el- Vilaine,  ou 
tiie  Vilaine,  38  m.  N  W.  ot  Nantes.  Manuf.  Serges. 
Shipbuilding  is  extensively  carried  on.  l\jp.  0,000. 

Kedou ble,  (-dub'l,)  r.a.  [Fr.  redoubler.]  To  double 
agaiu;  to  repeal  in  return;  to  repeat  often  ;  to  iucreaae 
by  repeated  or  couliuued  etlorls;  us,  lie  redoubled  his 
attentions. 

— v.  r*.  To  double  again;  to  become  twice  as  much;  to 
sutler  considerable  augmeiitatiou. 

Redoubt,  Redout,  (re-do wt\)  n.  [Fr.  redoute.) 
(Port.)  A  term  applied  to  uearly  every  kind  of  work 
intended  to  fortify  military  posilious.  It  is  ulso  used 
to  signify  works  constructed  within  others,  so  art  to  pro- ! 
long  their  defence;  and  to  detached  woi  ks  used  to  se-  I 
cure  some  portion  of  ground  which  would  be  of  advuu- 
tuge  to  the  besiegers. 

— r.  a.  [Fr.  redoubter.]  To  regard  with  favor;  to  stand 
iu  awe  or  dread  of;  as, 4*  my  luost  redoubted  lord.”  Shaks. 

Redoubtable.  Kedou table,  (-dout'a-bl.)  a.  [Fr., 
from  redouter ;  Lat.  re,  and  dubito,  to  doubt.]  Formid¬ 
able;  awe-inspiring;  terrible  to  foes;  as,  a  redoubtable 
warrior;  —  hence,  valorous;  —  sometimes  in  contempt 
or  burlesque;  as,  uiy  redoubtable  rival,  the  counter- 
jumper. 

Kedou  da,  an  island  of  Brazil,  ofT  the  entrance  of  the 
Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Kedou  da,  an  islet  of  the  British  W.  Indies,  between 
the  islands  of  Nevis  and  Montserrat ;  laiL  10°  55'  N., 
Lou.  62°  lO'  W  — Au  islet  of  the  British  W.  Indies,  off 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Grenada. 

Redound,  r.a.  [Fr.  redondcr  ;  Lat.  redundo  —  re, 
aud  u/uio,  to  surge,  swell  ]  To  flow  back,  as  waves;  to 
be  seut,  rolled,  or  driveu  back. 

"  Driven  back,  redounded ,  as  a  flood."  —  Stilton. 

— To  conduce  to  the  consequence ;  tocontribute;  to  result ; 
to  produce  in  the  effect ;  as  it  redounds  to  his  houor.  — 
To  overflow ;  to  be  in  excess  or  abuiidauco;  to  be  over 
aud  above  iu  quantity. 

— n.  Return,  as  of  consequence  or  effect;  result;  requital ; 
as,  -  redound  of  glory/’  (Tennyson.)  —  Rebound;  rever¬ 
beration;  echo.  (R.) 

Redo  u  a.  n.  A  slow  and  graceful  dance  in  triple  time. 

Red -poll.  Rod  -pole,  ».  (Zobl.)  See  Linnet. 

Rod  rai  l',  r.  a.  To  dralt,  draw,  or  deliueatc  anew  ;  as, 
to  redraft  a  sketch  or  document. 

— n.  A  second  draft  or  copy. 

(Cbm.)  A  new  bill  of  exchange  which  the  holder  of  a 
protested  bill  draws  on  the  drawer  or  indorsers,  by  which 
he  effects  reimbursement  to  himself  the  amount  of  the 
protested  bill,  with  all  incidental  costs  aud  charge's. 

Redraw',  r.  a.  To  draw  anew  ;  to  draw  a  second  draft 
or  copy. 

— r.  n.  (Cbm.)  To  draw  a  new  bill  of  exchange,  as  the 
holder  of  a  protested  bill,  on  the  drawer  or  indorsers. 

Redress',  v.  a.  [Fr.  represser,  from  It.  dirizsare ,  from 
Eit.  re,  and  diriyo,  dirictus ,  to  lay  or  make  straight.] 
To  set  right  or  straight;  to  amend  ;  to  rectify.  (R.)  —  To 
set  right,  or  remedy,  as  a  wrong ;  to  repair,  ns  au  injury ; 
to  ease  or  relieve  from;  to  make  amends  for;  as,  to  re¬ 
dress  grievances.  —  To  make  coin i»ensat ion  or  amends 
to;  to  relieve  of  soiuethiug  unjust,  obuoxious,  or  op¬ 
pressive  ;  to  graut  relief  to. 

— n.  A  setting  right  or  straight;  reformation;  amend¬ 
ment.  (R.) — A  rectifying;  an  adjusting;  relief;  rem¬ 
edy;  reparation;  deliverance  from  wrong,  injury,  or  op¬ 
pression  ;  as,  to  seek  redress  lrom  the  law. — A  redr  esse  r ; 
one  who  administers  relief. 

Redress'al.  n.  Act  of  redressiug;  state  of  being  re¬ 
dressed;  redress. 

Red ress  er.  n.  One  who  makes  or  gives  redress. 

Redress  ible,  a.  That  may  be  redressed  or  relieved  ; 
reparable :  as,  a  redressible  w  rong. 

Retires*  i  ve,  a.  Giving  redress,  or  affording  relief  or 
succor ;  as,  redrtssire  measures. 

Redress  less,  a.  Without  redress,  relief,  or  amend¬ 
ment. 

Redressment,  n.  Redress;  redressal ;  act  of  redress¬ 
iug. 

Reilri  v'en,  p.  a.  Driven  back,  or  again. 

iied  River,  the  most  8.  of  the  great  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  several 
branches,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Texas,  and  flowing  gener¬ 
ally  E.  by  S.,  between  that  State  and  Indian  Territory, , 
into  Arkansas,  turns  to  the  S„  aud  enters  Louisiana. 
Thence  traversing  the  latter  State  in  a  S.E.  direction,  it 
joins  the  Mississippi  River  between  Concordia  and  Avoy¬ 
elles  parishes;  Lat.  31°  N.,  Lon.  91°  btf  W.  The  sources 
of  the  Ji.  R.  rise  in  the  deep  fissures  or  cafums  of  a  ster¬ 
ile  table-laud,  knowu  as  El  Llano  Estacado  ;  thence,  for 
about  500  m.,  their  course  is  through  au  arid,  sandy 
plain,  almost  totally  destitute  of  vegetation.  The  hanks 
then  begin  to  contract,  and  the  bed  to  deepen,  but  the 
shores  remain  low.  and  are  subject  to  frequent  inunda¬ 
tion.  Immense  forests  now  appear,  and  the  adjoining 
land  becomes  as  preeminently  fertile  as  it  was  before 
sterile.  At  certain  points,  owing  to  the  light,  alluvial 
nature  of  the  banks,  the  earth  is  washed  down,  carried 
along,  and  deposited  at  other  points,  so  as  to  entirely 
change  the  channel  of  the  river.  Large  quantities  of 
drift- wood  collect  also,  and  by  choking  up  the  bed  of 
the  river,  cause  the  country  to  he  inundated  for  miles 
around.  One  of  these  great  rafts,  as  they  arc  called,, 
was  removed  by  the  U.  States  government  in  1831-5, 
at  an  expense  of  $300,000.  Length  of  main  stream,  abt. 
1,2U0  m. ;  including  longest  fork,  2,100  in. ;  navigable 
abt.  500  m. 
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Roil  Ri  ver,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  La  Fayette  co.  ; 
)*“p.  abt.  7 00. —  A  township  of  N  an  Bureu  co. ;  pap.  abt. 
350.  —  A  township  ot  White  co. ;  }>op.  abt.  250. 

K«*«l  Ri  >«*r,  in  Kentucky ,  euters  the  Kentucky  River 
between  ('lark  and  Estill  cos. 

R«*d  River,  in  Michigan ,  enters  Clinton  River  from 
Macomb  co. 

Ketl  Ki  ver,  in  Tennessee ,  enters  the  Cumberland  River 
iu  Montgomery  co. 

K«*«I  River,  iu  Texas,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory  ;  area.  abt.  1,100  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Red  River  and 
its  Sulphur  Fork.  Surface,  mostly  level;  tod,  exceed¬ 
ingly  fertile,  producing  a  great  abundance  of  cottou, 
corn,  and  hay.  Cap.  Clarksville.  I'op.  abt.  10,000. 

Red  River  4'oun try*  or  Prince  Ruperts  Land,  a 
large  extent  of  territory  iu  Brit^h  America,  lying  N.  of 
the  dividing  line  between  Dakota  Territory  and  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  foot  ol  Lake  Winnipeg,  aud 
on  both  titles  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North.  This  ter¬ 
ritory  is  comparatively  but  little  known;  it  is,  however, 
said  to  possess  a  climate  aud  soil  favorable  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  needing  only  a  market  to  l>e  of  considerable 
value  as  a  farming  country.  Inhabitants  were  chiefly 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  settlers,  who  had  their  prin- 
cij»al  location  at  Fort  Garry,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Assineboin  with  the  Red  River  of  the  North.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  above,  there  are  some  2,000  to  3,000  half- 
breeds,  of  mixed  Canadian  and  Indian  blood,  who  mainly 
subsist  by  hunting  and  trapping  This  territory  formerly 
formed  part  of  the  immense  region  governed  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  latter,  however,  in  1809, 
transferred  the  country  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
The  colonists  reseiitiug  this  change  of  govt.,  deposed 
the  governor  sent  out  by  the  Canadian  authorities,  and 
declared  for  independence.  In  the  summer  of  1870.  an 
ex|K?ditionary  force  of  British  regulars,  and  Canadian 
militia,  was  sent  to  put  down  the  revolt.  A  compromise 
was  effected,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  country  is  to  be 
represented  in  the  Canadian  Parliament,  under  the  name 
of  the  prov.  of  Manitoba.  Pop.,  187y,  est.  50,000. 

Ro<l  River  Iron  Works,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-vil- 
vage  of  Estill  co..  abt.  40  m.  S.E.  of  l^exington. 

Reti  River  of  the  North,  rises  among  the  numer¬ 
ous  lakes  in  Otter  Tail  co..  Minnesota,  and  flows  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  8- and  W.  course  to  the  W.  boundary  of  the  State. 
Thence  pursuing  an  almost  direct  N.  course  between 
Minnesota  ami  Dakota,  it  enters  British  N.  America,  and 
empties  into  Lake  Winnipeg.  Length,  abt.  700  m. 

Red  Riv  er  Raft.  See  Supplement. 

Red  Rock,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Marion  co.,  abt.  95  in.  W.S.W.  of  Iowa  City;  pop.  1,300. 

Reel  Rock,  iu  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Mower  co.; 
jtop.  abt.  400.  —  A  post-village  ol  Ramsey  co.,  abt.  6  ui. 
S.E.  of  St.  Paul.  * 

Red- root,  n.  (Bot)  Lacnanthes  tinctoria.  a  plant  of 
theord.  Hirncodoracea ,  found  in  swamps  and  on  borders 
of  ponds  throughout  the  U.  States.  It  is  an  interesting 
plant,  with  rush-like  leaves.  Stem  erect,  strict,  18-24' 
high,  clothed  with  white  wool  above.  Leaves  mostly 
radical,  fleshy.  3-4"  wide  ami  nearly  as  high  as  the  stem. 
Corymb  terminal,  close,  15-30  flowered.  Flowers  densely 
clothed  with  white  wool  outside,  glabrous  and  yellow 
within.  Anthers  bright-yellow.  The  root  is  said  to  be 
emploi  ed  in  dyeing.  (  Wood.) —  Also  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Ce  a  not  fits,  q.  r. 

K<‘<l'ruth.  a  towu  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall,  9  m.  N. 
W.  of  Falmouth:  pop.  8,C00. 

Rcd-san'dal,  Red  han'ders,n.  (Bot.)  See  Pter- 

0CABPC8. 

Red  Sea,  or  Arabian  Gulf,  a  long,  narrow,  but  deep 
channel  between  Arabia  and  Attica,  connected  with  the 
Mediterranean  by  the  Canal  of  Suez,  and  connects  with 
the  ludian  Ocean  by  the  narrow  Straits  of  Bab-eLMan- 
deb.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  desolate  regions  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  bare  volcanic  rock  on  its  shores  and  bottom,  and 
the  high  temperature  of  its  waters,  which  rapidly  In¬ 
creases  l roiu  Suez  towards  the  straits  until  it  amounts 
to  upwards  of  84c.  This  is  only  two  or  three  degrees 
below  the  temperature  of  the  oceanic  warmth  equator 
of  the  Pacific,  and  is  the  more  trying  to  travellers  be¬ 
cause  the  sea  is  narrow  and  not  exposed  to  any  cooling 
wiuds.  The  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  is  dangerous,  and 
there  are  many  coral  reefs,  as  well  as  much  volcuuic 
rcK-k.  See  Suez  (Can  \l  of). 

RedNear',  r.  II.  To  crack  when  red-hot,  as  metal  under 
the  forge-uanimer; — a  term  employed  by  forgemen. 

R(  <l  shack,  ft.  A  bare-legged  person;— a  contemp¬ 
tuous  epithet  formerly  applied  to  the  Scots  Highlanders, 
in  allusion  to  their  exposed  legs. 

Red  sliorl,  a.  Breaking  short  when  red-hot,  as  a 
metal ; — a  tenq 
in  use  among 
forgemen. 

Re<l  -  silver, 
n  ( Min.)  A  min¬ 
eral  of  a  black 
c  o  1  o  r,  some¬ 
times  approach¬ 
ing  to  cochin¬ 
eal-red,  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  sul¬ 
phur, antimony, 
aud  silver. 

Dana. 

R  e  d  h  t  a  r  t, 

Redtail,  n. 

(Zobl.)  The  Se - 
tophaga  ruti cil¬ 
ia,  family  Syl- 
ricolidu,  a  bird 
of  the  United 
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States,  E.of  the  Missouri,  is  abt.  5  inches  long,  the  wing 
2%  inches,  t lie  general  color  black,  t lie  sides  of  the 
breast  and  base  of  the  quills  and  tail  reddish-orange, 
and  the  abdomen  white.  This  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  liveliest  birds  of  our  forests.  It  is  almost  constantly 
hunting  insects  along  the  brauches,aud  with  every  move¬ 
ment  it  opens  and  shuts  its  beautiful  tail,  then  flirts  it 
from  side  to  side,  and  at  the  same  time  utters  its  pleas¬ 
ing  te-tec-whee.  The  nest  is  built  upon  a  low  bush,  and 
appears  to  hang  to  the  twigs;  eggs  four  to  six,  white, 
sprinkled  with  ashen-gray  and  blackish  dots — Penney. 

Reel  Stone,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-village  of  Nicollet  co., 
abt.  5  m.  S.E.  of  New  Ulm. 

Bloil  Stone,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Fay¬ 
ette  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.500. 

Ked  Stone  C’reck,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  theMon- 
onguhela  River  from  Fayette  co. 

Red  streak,  n.  A  kind  of  apple  covered  with  red 
streaks  ; — whence  the  name.  —  Cider  made  from  the  red- 
streak  apples. 

Red  Sulg>Bnir  Springs,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village 
of  Monroe  co.,  abt.  240  in.  W.  of  Richmond. 

Red'-tape,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  official  for¬ 
mality  and  routine. 

Red-tap'ism,  n.  Official  formality  or  routine;  cir¬ 
cumlocution. 

Red-tap'ist,  n.  A  routinist;  a  precisian  in  official 
etiquette  and  formalities. 

Rcd'top,  n.  (But.)  A  species  of  plauts,  genus  Agros- 
tis,  A.  vulgaris.  It  is  a  common  and  very  valuable 
grass,  spread  over  hills,  vales,  and  meadows,  forming  a 
soft,  dense  turf ;  flowers  very  numerous,  purplish. 

Reduce',  v.  a.  [Lat.  reduco—re,  aud  duc<> ,  to  lead;  Fr. 
reduire.]  To  bring  to  any  state  or  condition,  good  or 
bad,  but  generally  one  of  diminution; — before  to;  as,  to 
reduce  a  person  to  indigence;  to  reduce  a  mass  to  pow¬ 
der.  —  To  bring  down  ;  to  lower ;  to  make  less  in  length, 
breadth,  thickness,  size,  quantity,  or  value;  to  bring 
down  in  dignity  or  excellence ;  to  degrade;  to  impair  ; 
as,  to  reduce  one’s  cost  of  living,  to  reduce  a  commis¬ 
sioned  officer  to  the  ranks,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  a 
bill,  to  reduce  the  strength  of  alcoholic  liquors,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  reduced  fumily,  Ac.  —  Hence,  to  bring  into 
submission  or  subjection;  to  make  subservient;  as,  to 
reduce  a  country.  —  To  bring,  as  into  a  class,  order, 
genus,  species,  arrangement,  classification,  Ac.;  to  place 
within  certain  limits  of  description ;  as,  to  reduce  lan¬ 
guage  to  rules,  to  reduce  vegetables  to  a  class  or  classes. 

(Arith.)  To  change,  as  numbers,  from  one  denomina¬ 
tion  to  another,  without  altering  their  value;  us,  to  re¬ 
duce  a  dollar  to  a  hundred  cents,  or  conversely. 

( Metall .)  To  separate,  as  a  metal  from  other  combined 
or  associated  substances.  ^ 

( Surg .)  To  restore  to  its  proper  place  or  position,  as  a 
displaced  organ,  joint,  or  part ;  as,  to  reduce  a  dislocation. 

To  reduce  a  figure,  design ,  or  draught.  To  make  a 
copy  of  such  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  original,  but 
maintaining  the  form  and  proportion.  —  To  reduce  a 
fortified  place.  To  take  it  by  investment  and  capture. 
—  To  reduce  an  equation.  (Math.)  In  algebra,  to  bring 
the  unknown  quantity  by  itself  on  one  Bide,  and  all  the 
known  quantities  on  the  contrary  side,  without  destroy¬ 
ing  the  equation. —  7'o  reduce  a  square.  (Mil.)  To  re¬ 
form  the  column  from  the  square. —  To  reduce  to  the 
ranks ,  to  degrade,  as  a  non-commissioned  officer  for  mis¬ 
conduct  or  insubordination,  to  the  inferior  position  of  a 
private  soldier. 

Rcdiice'meiit,  n.  Act  of  reducing;  reduction;  res¬ 
toration;  act  of  liringing  back. 

Reriucent,  (-dii'sent,)  a.  [From  Lat.  reducere.]  Hav¬ 
ing  a  tendency  to  reduce. 

— n.  That  which  serves  to  reduce. 

Rp<!  ncer,  (-du'se.r,)  n.  One  who  reduces  or  brings 
down;  as,  a  reducer  of  the  public  taxes. 

Reducible, (-du'si-bl,)  a.  That  may  be  reduced;  con¬ 
vertible:  as,  reducible  currency. 

Rcdil'cibleneHS,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  re¬ 
ducible;  as,  the  reducibleness  of  spirits  of  wine. 

Red  net',  n.  [L.  Lat.  reductus,  a  refuge,  an  asylum.] 
(Arch.)  A  quirk,  or  small  place,  taken  out  of  a  layer  to 
make  it  more  regular  and  uniform,  or  for  some  other 
convenience.  — Gwilt. 

Red  no  tion,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  reductio.]  Act  of  re¬ 
ducing,  or  state  of  being  reduced;  act  of  making  less, 
or  state  of  being  made  less;  abatement;  diminution; 
curtailment;  conquest;  as,  the  reduction  of  chaos  to 
order,  the  reduction  of  one’s  personal  expenditure,  the 
reduction  of  spirits  to  below  proof,  the  reduction  of  an 
enemy’s  fortress,  Ac. 

(Metall.)  The  process  of  separating  a  metal  out  of  a 
metallic  oxide,  sulphide,  Ac.  In  some  cases,  this  is  ef¬ 
fected  simply  by  heat,  but  generally  by  the  joint  action 
of  heat  and  deoxidizing  agents.  Upon  the  larger  scale, 
coal,  coke,  or  charcoal  is  almost  always  resorted  to. 
See  Smelting. 

(Arith.)  The  act  or  operation  of  changing  numbers 
from  one  denomination  to  another  without  altering 
their  value,  or  of  changing  numbers  of  one  denomina¬ 
tion  into  others  of  the  same  value;  as,  the  reduction  of 
pouuds  to  grains,  or  vice  versd ,  the  reduction  of  frac¬ 
tions  to  a  common  denominator,  Ac. 

(Algeb.)  The  act  or  operation  of  solving  an  equation 
by  bringing  the  unknown  quantity  by  itself  on  one 
side,  and  all  the  known  quantities  on  the  opposite  side, 
without  destroying  the  equation. 

— The  act  or  process  of  making  a  copy  of  a  design,  figure, 
or  sketch  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  original,  while 
maintaining  the  true  form  and  proportion. 

(Astron.)  The  correction  of  observations  for  manifest 
errors  of  instruments  ;  the  collection  of  observations 
lo  gain  a  general  result. 


{Logic.)  The  bringing  of  a  syllogism  in  one  of  the 
so-culled  imperfect  modes  to  a  mode  in  the  first  figure. 

{Surg.)  Act  or  operation  of  replacing  a  dislocated  or 
fractured  organ,  joint,  Ac.,  to  its  former  position;  as, 
reduction  of  hernia. 

R.  ascending.  (Arith.)  The  operation  of  altering 
numbers  of  a  lower  into  others  of  a  higher  denomina¬ 
tion,  us  cents  into  dollars.  —  R.  descending  is  the  con¬ 
verse  of  the  foregoing  operation. 

Itialue'tive,  a.  [Fr.  reduct  if.]  Tending  to  reduce; 
having  the  power  or  property  ot  reduction. 

Red u c' lively,  adv.  By  reduction  ;  consequentially. 

Redun  dance,  Redundancy,  n.  [Fr.  redun¬ 
dance  ;  Lat.  rrdunduntia. J  State  or  quality  of  being  re¬ 
dundant;  excess,  or  superfluous  quality  or  condition; 
superabundance;  as,  redundancy  ot  flesh. — That  which 
is  redundant,  superfluous,  or  in  excess;  as,  redundancy 
of  words  to  express  a  simple  meaning. 

Rcdun'dant,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat  .redundant,  from  redundo.] 
Overflowing;  superfluous;  excessive;  superabundant; 
exceeding  what  is  natural,  usual,  or  necessary ;  as,  a  re¬ 
dundant  quantity  of  fat  or  bile. 

— Using  more  words  or  illustrations  than  are  useful  or 
necessary;  diffuse;  copious;  verbose;  as,  a  redundant 
author. 

Rcdiin'diiiilly,  adv.  In  a  redundant  manner ;  with 
excess  or  superfluity;  superfluously  ;  exuberantly  ;  su¬ 
perabundantly. 

Rcdai'pfllcaic,  v.  a.  [Lat.  reduplico  —  re,  and  dupli- 
co,  to  double.]  To  double  again;  to  redouble;  to  mul¬ 
tiply  ;  to  repeat. 

(Gram.)  To  repeat  the  first  letter,  or  letters,  of. 

— a.  Double;  reduplicative;  as,  reduplicate  numbers. 

(Bot.)  Characterized,  in  aestivation,  by  a  variation  of 
the  valvate  form  in  which  the  margins  of  the  leaves 
project  outward,  instead  of  inward.  —  Gray. 

RcdaiB>3ica't3oBi.  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  doubling;  also, 
state  of  being  doubled. 

(I*ros.)  A  figure  wherein  the  first  word  of  a  verse  is 
the  same  as  the  last  word  of  a  preceding  verse. 

(Gr.  Gram.)  A  prefix  to  a  verb,  formed  by  a  repeat¬ 
ing  of  the  labial  omsonant,  generally  followed  by  E. 

Rcdii'pHcati  ve,  a.  [Fr .  reduplicatif]  Double;  as, 
a  reduplicative  proposition. 

Red  Verm ilion,  in  Kansas ,  a  township  of  Nemaha 

co  ;  pop.  abt.  350. 

Red  - water,  n.  (Farriery.)  A  disease  in  cattle,  pre¬ 
senting  an  appearance  resembling  blood  in  the  urine. 

Red'w’iaig',  n.  (Zobl.)  A  European  species  of  Thrush, 
Tardus  iliacus. 

Red  VVbbij^,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Good- 
hue  co.,  abt.  45  in.  S.E.  of  St.  Paul ;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

Rcd'wood,  n.  (B>>t.)  The  name  of  an  Indian  dye- 
wood,  obtained  from  ikerocarpus  santa linus.  The  Red¬ 
wood  of  the  Turks  is  the  wood  Comus  mascula ;  that  of 
the  Bahamas  comes  from  Ceanothus  colubrinus ;  that  of 
Jamaica,  from  Gordonia  hxmatoxylon ;  and  that  of  the 
timber  trade  from  Sequoia  sempervirens. 

Red  wood,  in  Minnesota,  a  S.S.W.  co.  adjoining  Dako¬ 
ta ;  areUy  abt.  3,500  sq.m.  Rivers.  Minnesota,  Yellow 
Medicine,  Redwood,  and  Big  Cottonwood  rivers,  besides 
numerous  lakes.  Surface,  nearly  level;  soil,  very  fer¬ 
tile.  Cup.  Redwood  Falls,  abt.  140  m.  W.  by  S.  of  St .  Paul. 
Pbp.  abt.  1,500.  —  A  twp.  of  Brown  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,829. 

Redwood,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson 
co.,  abt.  24  m.  N.N.E.  of  Watertown. 

Red  w  ood  City,  in  CaHfoi'nia,  a  town,  cap.  of  San 
Mateo  co.,  abt.  25  m.  S.  of  San  Francisco.  It  contains 
many  fine  edifices,  and  is  thriving  rapidly.  Pop.  abt. 
1,500. 

Ree,  n.  [Pg.  real,  pi.  rets.]  (Written  also  re,  and  rei.) 
A  Portuguese  money  of  account,  equivalent  to  about 
one-eighth  of  a  cent  American. 

Reecho,  (re-ek'o,)  v.  a.  To  echo  back;  to  reverberate. 

— v.  n.  To  echo  back;  to  return  back  or  be  reverberated, 
as  an  echo. 

— n.  The  echo  of  an  echo;  a  repeated  echo. 

Reech'y,  a.  [A  modification  of  reeky,  q.  v.]  Smoky; 
sooty  ;  tanned  :  as,  a  “  ree.chy  neck.”  —  Shaks. 

Reed',  n.  [A.  S.  hrtod ;  Du.  riet;  Ger.  rohr.]  (Bot.) 
See  Arundo. 

(Mas.)  An  instrument  originally  made  of  a  reed  ;  a 
pastoral  pipe. —  A  thin  tongue  of  wood  or  metal  (for¬ 
merly  made  actually  from  a  reed),  which,  being  set  in 
vibration  by  the  action  of  wind,  gives  the  sound  to  cer¬ 
tain  musical  instruments,  as  the  oboe,  the  clarionet,  and 
the  bassoon;  as  also  in  certain  stops  of  the  organ,  in 
the  harmonium,  and  the  concertina.  Sometimes  t lie 
reed  beats  against  its  seat,  and  sometimes  it  is  free,  the 
latter  variety  being  called  the  free-reed. 

— An  arrow,  as  made  of  a  reed,  and  headed. 

— Prepared  straw  for  thatching  a  roof.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

(  Weaving.)  A  frame  of  parallel  flat  strips  of  wood, 
through  which  the  warp-threads  pass,  set  iu  the  lathe 
or  batten. 

Reed-organ.  (Mus.)  A  wind-instrument  of  music,  in 
which  the  wind  acts  on  a  set  of  reeds,  resembling  the 
melodeon,  Ac. — Reed-pipe ,  a  pipe  of  an  organ  furnished 
*with  reeds.  —  Reed-stop,  a  set  of  pipes  iu  an  organ  sup¬ 
plied  with  reeds. 

Reed,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Will  co.\  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Rood,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Seneca  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Rood,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Dauphin  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  600. 

Rood-bird,  n.  (Zobl  )  The  Bobolink,  q.  v. 

Rood '-buck,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  species  of  South  Africa 
antelope,  Eleotragus  arundinaceus. 

Kccd-bn  Biting;.  Rood -spur' row.  n.  (Zobl.)  A 
bird  of  the  genus  Plectrophanes,  q.  v. 

Rood'od,  a.  Covered  with  reeds. —  Formed  with  ridges 
like  reeds ;  as,  reeded  pipes. 
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Rood 'or,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Anderson  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  400.  —  A  village  of  Dickerson  co., abt.  126  in.  W.of 
Lawrence. 

Reed '-gratis,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Sparganii  m. 

Rood i lieu  (ion,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  ot  rebuilding;  state 
of  being  rebuilt. 

Rood'ify,  v.  a.  [Fr.  rtedifier .]  To  rebuild  ;  to  reerect.  (R.) 

Reeding,  n.  (Arch.)  A  small  convex  moulding 

Rood- ill  ace,  n.  (Bot.)  The  cat-tail.  8ee  Typha. 

Rood '-pipes.  (Mus.)  Seo  Supplement. 

Rood  River,  or  Rod  River,  in  Wisconsin  a  town¬ 
ship  of  Kewaunee  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.100. 

Reeds 'bur;;',  iu  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  abt. 
10  m.  W.N.W.  of  Wooster. 

Roedsbu r$£,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Sauk  co., abt.  60  in  N.W.ol  Madison  ; pap.  alt  1/.  00. 

Reed’s  Cor  ners,  in  H'iscowmi,  a  village  of  Fond  du 
Lac  co.,  abt.  26  in.  N.  by  W.  of  lloricon. 

Reeils'villo.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Meigs  co.,  abt. 
18  m.  N.E  of  Pomeroy. 

Recdsvillc,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Mifflin 
co.,  abt.  8  ni  N.  of  Lewistown. 

Reedsville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Manitowoc 
co.,  abt.  36  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Manitowoc. 

Reed'y,  a.  Abounding  with  reeds.  —  Resembling  a  reed 
in  quality  of  tone,  ».  e.,  harsh  and  thick,  as  a  voice. 

Reed'y  Island,  nil  island  and  lighthouse  in  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River,  at  the  head  of  Delaware  Bay.  It  exhibits  a 
fixed  light  55  ft.  high. 

Reedy  Island  Raver,  in  Virginia,  rises  in  the  Blue 
Ridge,  and  enters  Kanawha  River  from  Carroll  co. 

Reedy  River,  in  S.  Carolina,  enters  the  Saluda  River 
between  Laurens  and  Abbeville  dints. 

ReeT,  n.  [D. ;  D.in.  rift;  probably  akin  to  A.  S. 
reafian;  Goth,  raupjan ,  to  seize,  to  pluck]  (Kant.) 
That  part  of  a  sail,  between  the  head  and  a  reef-band, 
which  is  folded  or  rolled  up  to  contract  the  sail,  when 
the  force  of  the  wind  renders  it  necessary. 

Reef-band.  (Naut.)  A  piece  of  canvas  sewed  across 
a  sail,  to  strengthen  it  in  the  part  where  theeyelet-hnles 
are  formed  for  reefing. —  Reef-line,  a  small  rope  for¬ 
merly  used  to  reef  the  courses,  by  being  passed  spirally 
round  the  yard  and  through  the  holes  of  the  reef. — 
Reef -points,  flat  pieces  of  braided  cordage  tapering 
toward  each  end,  and  passed  through  the  holes  in  the 
reef-band  of  a  sail,  used  in  reefing  it. — Reef-tackle,  a 
tackle  by  which  the  reef-cringles  or  rings  of  a  sail  are 
hauled  up  to  the  yard  for  reefing. —  Totten. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and/)/),  reefed,) (re ft.)  (Naut.)  To  haul  in 
or  reduce  the  extent,  as  of  a  sail,  by  rolling  or  folding  a 
certain  portion  of  it  and  making  it  fast  to  the  yard;  as, 
to  reef  topsails, 

Roof,  n.  [D.  rif;  Ger.  ritT ;  Dan.  rev.]  A  chain  or  ridge 
of  rocks  lying  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  water ;  a 
range  of  sandbanks  becoming  dry  at  certain  states  of 
the  tide;  as,  the  ship  struck  on  a  reef. 

Reofor,  n.  (Naut.)  One  who  reefs;  —  a  term  fre¬ 
quently  given,  in  the  navy, to  midshipmen;  as,  Rattlin 
the  Reefer. 

Reefy,  a.  Abounding  in  reefs,  rocks,  or  sandbanks. 

Rook',  n.  [A.  8.  etc, rcec ;  Ger.  ranch.]  Smoke;  vapor; 
steam  ;  as,  the  reek  of  a  lime-kiln. — A  stack;  a  rick.  — 
See  Rick. 

— v.  a.  To  smoke;  to  steam;  to  exhale;  to  emit  warm  or 
moist  vapor;  as,  reeking  with  tin?  fumes  of  tobacco. 

Reck'y,  «.  Smoky;  foul ;  soiled  with  smoke  or  steam. 

Rool',  n.  [A.  S.  hreol,  reol;  Ger.  mile  ]  An  instrument 
that  rolls  or  turns,  as  on  an  axis,  and  on  which  yarn, 
thread,  lines,  Ac.,  are  wound. 

(Dmcing.)  A  lively  dance  peculiar  to  Scotland,  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  whirling  or  circular  motion. 

— v.  n.  To  wind  upon  a  reel,  as  thread  or  yarn  from  the 
spindle. 

Rool,  v.  a.  [Swed.  ragla.]  To  stagger;  to  incline  or 
move  in  walking,  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other; 
to  move,  as  though  under  the  influence  of  vertigo;  to 
vacillate. 

Reeling-ripe,  inebriated  so  as  to  stagger  iu  one’s  gait. 

Reelect',  v.  a.  To  elect  again,  or  tor  the  second  time. 

Rool oo l ion,  (-lek'sh un,) n .  Election  for  the  second  time. 

Rcelc'vatc.  v.  a.  To  elevate  anew. 

Roolatfibil'ity,  n.  Power  of  being  reelected  to  the 
same  office. 

Reelig;able,  (-eVi-ji-bl,)  a.  Capable  of  being  elected 
a  second  time  to  tlio  same  office. 

Rools'villo,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Putnam  co., 
abt.  26  m.  E.N.E.  of  Terre  Haute. 

Room,  n.  [Hob.]  (Script.)  An  unknown  animal,  called, 
by  the  translators  of  the  received  version  of  Job,  the 
unicorn.  Ry  some  it  is  supposed  to  he  the  rhinoceros, 
by  others  a  species  of  antelope. —  C.  II.  Smith. 

Kcembnrk',  v.  a.  To  embark  or  put  on  board  again. 

— v.  a.  To  embark,  or  go  on  board  again. 

Roeiiilmrka'lion,  n.  A  putting  on  board,  or  a 
going  on  board,  again. 

Reembat'tle,  v.  a.  To  arrange  anew  in  the  order  of 
battle. 

Reemboil'y,  v.  a.  To  embody  over  again. 

mi*eniUraee',  v.  a.  To  embrace  anew  or  afresh. 

Reemerg:e,  (•merj,)v.  a.  To  emerge  again,  after  being 
obscured,  plunged,  or  overwhelmed. 

Reemer'genoe,  n.  Act  of  emerging  a  second  time. 

Reeiil'iii^,  n.  (Naut.)  The  opening  of  a  vessel’s 
seams,  with  a  caulking-iron,  for  the  purpose  of  caulking 
or  recnulking  them  with  oakum. 

Reciil'iiiu'-ii'oii,  n.  (Naut.)  A  caulking-iron. 

Reoimet'.  v.  a.  To  enact  anew. 

Reennction,  (-dldshun,)  n.  A  new  enactment;  also, 
state  of  being  reenacted. 

Reenact 'meiit,  n.  The  renewal  of  a  law  or  enact¬ 
ment;  the  passing  or  enacting  of  a  law  a  second  time. 
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Rc^ncAiirairoment,  (-kur'aj-,)  n.  Renewed  or  fresh 
encouragement. 

Iteemlou  .  v.  a.  To  endow  over  again. 

Keenloree  ,  v*  a.  |_Fr,  I'enforctr.]  Same  as  Rein¬ 
force,  7  r. 

(Ordnance.)  See  Reinforce. 

HeenJoi*"e  meiit.  n.  See  Reinforcement. 
Reengage,  (“f/V  •/  <*>  To  engage  anew,  or  a  second 

time. 

w.  To  outrage  or  covenant  afresh  :  to  enlist  again. 
Iteengra^o'ment,  n.  A  renewed  engagement. 
Keeiiffriive',  v.  a  To  engrave  anew. 

5e»,Moy#*  ”  a-  To  enjoy  afresh,  or  a  second  time. 
Heen  juy'meilt,  n.  A  second,  or  renewed  enjoyment 
Keen  kill 'die,  v.  a.  To  rekindle. 

IteenliNt',  v.  a.  To  enlist  again,  or  a  second  time. 
lteeiiliMt'ment,  n.  A  renewed  enlistment. 
KeeiiMtamp',  v.  a.  To  enstamp  anew. 

Keen 'ter,  v.  a,  To  enter  again  or  anew. 

( Engraving .)  To  repair  an  engraved  line  which  has 
been  worn  in  printing,  or  not  bitten  sufficiently  deep, 
and  which  line  is  reentered  with  a  sharp  graver,  uud 
cut  to  t tie  proper  depth. 

— v.  n.  To  enter  a  second  time. 

Reentering  angle.  ( Geom .)  A  polygonal  angle  point¬ 
ing  inward.  —  Reentering  polygon ,  a  polygon  present¬ 
ing  one  or  more  reentering  angles. 

Kern  111  rone',  v  a.  To  enthrone  again;  to  replace 
on  a  throne. 

K e«n  Hi  roil  e'mont.  n.  Enthroning  a  second  time. 
Keen't  ranee,  n.  Act  of  entering  again. 

Keen t run t ,  a.  Pointing  or  directed  inwards;  as,  a 
reentrant  angle. 

Keen  try,  n.  (Law.)  The  act  of  returning  the  pos¬ 
session  of  lands  or  tenements,  iu  pursuance  of  a  right 
which  the  party  exercising  it  reserved  to  himself  when 
be  quit  his  former  possession. —  Bouvier. 

Reereet',  v.  a.  To  erect  anew,  or  a  second  time. 
Keer  nioiise,  n.  Same  us  Rearmouse,  7.  v. 

Ree«,  Abraham,  d.d.,  an  English  author,  divine,  and 
scholar,  b  in  Wales,  1743;  i>.  1825.  From  1802  to  181m 
he  edited,  in  45  v<ds.  4to.,  the  “  Encyclopedia”  known 
by  his  name,  which  is  still  valuable  as  representing  the 
state  of  knowledge  about  the  time  of  the  commencement 
of  modern  progress. 

Reese  River,  in  Xevada ,  rises  in  Nye  co..  and  flowing 
a  general  N.  course  along  the  W.  base  of  the  Totijabe 
Mountains,  becomes  lost  iu  the  sandy  desert  of  Lauder 
co. ;  length ,  abt.  100  m. 

Reese'ville,  or  Rees'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of 
Clinton  co.,  abt.  10  in.  E.N.E.  of  Washington. 
Rec*seville,  in  Pennsylvania*,  a  post-village  of  Chester 
co.,  abt.  18  in.  W.N.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

ReeMtab  IImIi,  v.  a.  To  establish  afresh;  to  fix  or 
confirm  again  :  as,  to  reestablish  a  government,  to  re- 
estiblish  one’s  health. 

Ke<*Ktal>'lislier,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  rees¬ 
tablishes. 

Reestablish ment,  n.  Act  of  reestablishing;  state 
of  being  reestablished  ;  renewed  confirmation ;  restora¬ 
tion. 

Reeve,  n.  (Zool.)  The  female  of  the  Ruff,  7.  v. 
Reeve,  v.  a.  (imp,  and  pp.  rove.)  (Xaut.)  To  pass, 
as  the  end  of  a  rope,  through  any  hole  in  a  block,  cleat, 
ring-bolt,  Ac. 

Reeve,  n.  [0.  Eng.  rer*.]  A  steward;  —  obsolete  ex¬ 
cept  iu  compounds,  as  shir  e-reeve  (now  written  sheriff), 
port-/v?er*,  Ac. 

Reeve,  in  Indiana ,  a  township  of  Daviess  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
3,000. 

Reeve,  in  Iowa ,  a  township  of  Franklin  co  \  pop.  712. 
Keeves'ville,  in  &  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Colle¬ 
ton  dist.,  abt.  52  in.  N.W.  of  Charleston. 

Keexumi na  tion,  n.  A  renewed  or  repeated  ex¬ 
amination. 

Reexamine,  v.  a.  To  examine  anew,  or  afresh. 
Keexeliuii^e,  (- chdnj ,)  v.  a.  To  exchange  anew,  or  a 
second  time. 

— 7i.  A  renewed,  or  second  exchange. 

(Com.)  The  expense  chargeable  on  a  bill  of  exchange, 
or  draft,  which  lias  been  dishonored  in  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try,  and  returned  to  that  country  in  which  it  was  drawn 
up  or  indorsed,  and  then  taken  up.  —  Bouvier. 
Reexliiblt,  r.  a.  To  exhibit  afresh. 

Reexpel'*  r.  a.  To  expel  a  second  time. 

Reex pc'riemee,  n.  A  renewed  experience. 
Reexport',  v.  a.  To  export,  us  what  has  been  previ¬ 
ously  imported. 

—11.  Any  commodity  reexported. 

Reexporta'tioii,  n.  Act  of  exporting  what  has  been 
previously  imported. 

Reex  pulsion,  (- puVshon .)  n.  Renewed  expulsion. 
Keezeri,  (rezd,)  a.  Raucid;  rusty;  stale;  as,  reezed 
bacon. 

Ite  fusil  ion,  (ffdsh'un,)  v.  a.  To  fashion  anew;  to 
mould,  form,  or  design  afresh. 

Re  fils' ten,  v.  a.  To  fasten  over  again. 

K (‘faction,  (  fek'shun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  refectio.] 
Refreshment  after  hunger  or  fatigue ;  a  lunch ;  a  slight 
repast.  — In  monastic  discipline,  a  spare  meal  or  repast. 
Refect'i ve,  a.  Repairing;  refreshing;  restoring. 

—n.  That  which  refreshes  or  reinvigorates. 
Refec'tory,  n •  [Fr.  rtfcctoire ,  from  L.  Lat.  refecto- 
num.J  A  room  for  refreshment  or  meals; — specifically, 
a  hall  or  apartment  in  convents  or  monasteries,  where 
a  moderate  repast  is  taken. 

Refer',  r.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  referred.)  (re-ferdf.)  [Fr. 
re/ere r,  from  Lat.  refero  —  re,  and  fero,  to  bring  or 
carry.  1  To  give  or  send  back;  to  pass  or  make  over; 
to  give  in  charge;  to  direct  or  deliver,  as  for  informa¬ 
tion,  decision,  Ac.  — To  direct,  leave,  or  deliver  over  to 


another  person  or  tribunal  for  information  or  decision  ; 
as,  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration.  —  To  reduce,  as  to 
tlie  ultimate  end ;  to  assign,  as  an  order,  geuus,  or  class  ; 
to  ascribe ;  to  impute;  to  attribute  by  references. 

To  refer  one's  self  to  make  application  ;  to  have  re¬ 
course. 

— v.  n.  To  apply  ;  to  appeal ;  to  have  recourse. — To  point; 
to  have  reference  or  relation.  —  To  have  respect  by  in¬ 
timation  without  naming;  to  make  allusion. — To  make 
inquiry  lor  information  or  surety  of  any  kind,  as  in  re¬ 
spect  to  one’s  probity,  capacity,  pecuniary  means,  Ac. 
Refer  aide,  Reier'rilde,  a.  That  may  be  referred; 
capable  of  beiug  considered  iu  relation  to  something 
else  ;  that  may  he  assigned  ;  that  may  be  considered  us 
belonging  to,  or  related  to. 

Ketc*ree',  n.  One  to  whom  a  matter  is  referred  for  ad¬ 
justment;  an  arbitrator;  an  umpire;  a  judge. 
Reference,  n.  Act  of  referring ;  also,  slate  of  being 
leler red ;  a  sending,  dismission,  or  direction  to  another 
tor  information,  decision,  treatment,  Ac.  —  Act  of  reler- 
ring,  or  having  regard  or  relation  ;  respect;  view  toward; 
heed  or  concern  taken ;  as,  we  ought  to  practise  moder¬ 
ation  in  reference  to  our  appetites.  —  Act  of  referring  or 
alluding;  allusion;  iiitiumtiou.  —  The  person  who,  or 
thing  which,  is  referred  to; — specifically,  oue  of  whom  in¬ 
formation  is  sough  tus  to  the  probity, ability,  or  pecuniary 
condition  of  another;  —  also,  a  passage  in  a  work  to 
whieh  tlie  reader  is  referred  from  another  passage. 

(Law.)  The  submitting  of  a  matter  iu  dispute  to  the 
judgment  of  a  person  or  persons  for  decision  and  settle¬ 
ment;  an  arbitration  ;  in  equity,  tlie  act  or  process  of 
sending  any  matter,  for  inquiry  iu  a  cause,  to  a  master 
or  other  officer,  in  order  that  he  may  ascertain  facts  and 
report  to  the  court. 

Rcfereiul'ary,  n.  An  officer  formerly  employed  to 
deliver  the  royal  answer  to  petitions; — also,  a  function¬ 
ary  who  performed  the  duty  of  procuring  and  dispatch¬ 
ing  diplomas  and  decrees. 

Referential.  (- en'shal .)  a.  Containing  or  conveying 
a  reference  to  another  thing. 

Keferen'tially,  a  do.  By  way,  or  in  the  manner,  of 
reference. 

Keferinen  t',  v.  a.  To  ferment  afresh. 

Refer'rer*  n.  One  who  makes  reference. 

Refer  rii>Ie,  a.  Same  its  Referable,  7.  v. 

Religure,  (rfig'yur.)  v.  a.  To  figure  again,  or  anew. 
Reiili',  v.a.  To  fill  over  again. 

KeJi  ml',  v.  a.  To  find  again  ;  to  experience  afresh. 
Refine',  v.a.  [Fr.  rafiiutr.]  To  increase  tlie  fineness  of: 
to  free  from  impurities;  to  purge  of  extraneous  matter; 
to  purify  ;  to  clarify  ;  to  defecate;  as,  to  refine  liquors, 
sugar,  Ac. 

— To  purify,  as  manners,  from  what  is  gross,  clownish,  or 
vulgar;  to  make  elegant;  to  polish,  as  taste  or  lan¬ 
guage;  to  give  a  nice  and  delicate  perception  of  beauty 
and  propriety  in  literature  and  the  arts;  to  impart  high 
culture  to;  to  purify,  as  the  mind  or  moral  principles; 
as,  refined  wit. 

(Aietall.)  To  separate,  as  a  metallic  substance  from 
drossy  matter  ;  as.  to  refine  gold. 

— v.  n.  To  improve  in  fineness  ;  to  increase  in  accuracy, 
delicacy,  or  anything  that  constitutes  excellence.  —  To 
affect  uicetyor  elaborateness  in  style  of  thought  or  lan¬ 
guage;  as,  “  refining  in  controversy.”  (Atterbury.) — To 
become  pure ;  to  be  cleared  of  feculent  or  drossy  matter. 
Retin'e<lly.  adv.  In  a  refined  or  polished  manner; — 
also,  with  affected  nicety,  elaboration,  or  elegance. 
Kefined'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  refined  ; 

refinement;  purity;  —  also,  affected  purity. 
Refiiie'nient,  n.  Act  of  refining,  or  state  of  being  re¬ 
fined;  act  of  purifying  by  separating  from  a  substance 
all  feculent  or  extraneous  matter;  purification  ;  a  clear¬ 
ing  from  dross,  alloy,  dregs,  or  recrement;  as.  tlie  re¬ 
finement  of  metals,  sugar,  or  liquors.  —  An  improved  01 
advanced  state  of  language  ;  elegance;  lingual  purity; 
polish  or  elegance  of  style  or  manners  ;  nice  sense  or  ol>- 
servance  of  the  civilities  of  social  intercourse  and  of 
graceful  decorum  ;  fineness  or  purity  of  taste;  nice  per¬ 
ception  of  beauty  and  propriety  in  literature  and  the 
arts;  purity  of  mind  and  morals;  nice  perception  and 
observance  of  rectitude  in  moral  principles  and  prac¬ 
tice. — That  which  is  refined  or  elaborated  beyond  what 
is  common,  or  to  excess;  an  over-nicety ;  an  artificial 
purism  or  practice  ;  an  affected  subtil ty  or  polished  im¬ 
provement  ;  as,  the  refinements  of  philosophy. 
Refill'd*,  n.  One  who  refines,  improves,  or  elaborates: 
as,  a  refiner  of  metals  or  liquors,  a  refiner  of  manners  or 
language,  Ac.;  one  who  is  over-nice  or  subtle  iu  argu¬ 
ment,  disquisition,  reasoning,  discrimination,  Ac. ;  a  pre¬ 
cisian  ;  a  purist;  an  inventor  of  superfluous  subtilties. 
Refinery,  n.  The  place  and  apparatus  for  refining 
metals,  sugar,  liquors,  Ac. 

Refin'ing;.  n.  The  process  of  purifying  copper,  gold, 
tin,  lead,  and  some  other  metals.  It  is  the  last  operation 
connected  with  smelting.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  purification, on  a  manufacturing  scale,  of  nitre,  com- 
inou  salt,  sugar,  and  other  bodies.  See  the  names  of 
the  different  metals,  Smelting,  Sugar,  Ac. 

Refit',  v.  a.  To  fit  or  prepare  again  ;  to  repair ;  to  equip ; 
to  restore  after  damage  or  decay ;  as,  to  rfit  a  vessel  for 
sea. — To  fit  out  or  furnish  a  second  time  ;  to  equip  anew. 
— v.  n.  To  repair  losses  or  damages  ;  as,  the  ship  put  into 
port  to  refit. 

Refit'ment,  n.  A  fitting  out  a  second  time. 

Refix',  v.  a.  To  establish  anew  or  afresh  ;  to  fix  a  second 
time. 

Reflect',  v.a.  [Lat.  refiecto —  re,  back,  and  fiecto,  to 
bend,  curve,  or  turn  round.]  To  bend  or  turn  hack  or 
backward;  to  throw  hack,  or  cause  to  return  after  strik¬ 
ing  upon  any  surface,  as  light,  heat,  Ac.  —  To  mirror; 
to  give  an  image,  semblance,  or  likeness  of. 


**  Nature  is  the  glass  reflecting  God.*'—  Toting 
v.  n.  lo  throw  hack  light,  heat.  Ac.;  to  return  rays  or 
beams ;  as,  “  reflecting  gems.”  (Shahs.)  —  To  revert ;  to 
rebound  or  be  sent  back,  as  from  a  surface.  —  To  throw 
or  turn  back  tlie  thoughts  upon  tlie  past  operations  of 
the  mind,  or  upon  past  events;  to  bestow  attentive  con¬ 
sideration  ;  to  weigh,  turn  over, or  revolve  in  the  mind- 
to  ponder  ;  to  think  ;  to  meditate;  to  muse. To  bring 
or  cust  censure  or  reproach  ;  —  with  on  or  upon. 

**  Krrors  of  wives  reflect  on  husbands  still." — Dry  den. 

Reflected,  p.  a.  (Bot.)  Bent  or  curved  backward  from 
the  axis,  as  a  petal. 

Reflect'd) t.  a.  [From  Lat.  refiectert.]  Bending  or 
thing  back,  as  a  ray. —  Reflecting. 

Keflcct  'i  l>lc,  a.  That  may  he  reflected  or  thrown  back. 

Reflect  ing,  p.  a.  Throwing  back  light,  heat,  Ac  ’ 
as  a  mirror  or  other  surface. —Given  to  reflection  or 
serious  thought;  meditative;  reflective;  as,  a  reflecting 
man.  v 

Reflecting  (SrcU.  An  astronomical  instrument  for 
the.  measurement  of  angles  by  reflection.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  a  surveying  instrument,  invented  by  Sir 
Howard  Douglas,  which  combines  the  advantages  of 
Hadley’s  quadrant  and  the  protractor.  Its  object  is  to 
protract,  or  lay  down  on  the  plan,  the  angles  measured 
with  the  instrument  itself,  without  anv  intermediate 
step,  or  even  a  register  of  their  values,  the  advantages 
of  such  an  instrument  must  be  obvious  iu  military  sur¬ 
veys,  where  expedition  is  important,  while  accuracy  is 
thereby  far  more  efficiently  insured  than  by  tlie  old  and 
more  tedious  process.  It  is  also  advantageously  used  in 
forming  general  sketches  of  a  country.  —  Reflecting 
goniometer.  See  Goniometer. 

Roflect'iiiiily,  adv.  With  reflection  ;  —  also,  with  re¬ 
proach  or  censure. 

Ite  fleet  ion.  ( -fielc'shun ,)  n.  [From  reflect .]  Act  of 
reflecting,  or  state  of  being  reflected;  a  turning  back 
after  striking  upon  any  surface,  as  light,  heat,  sound, 
Ac.  (See  below,  g  Physics.)  —  That  which  is  reflected  or 
produced  by  reflection  ;  as,  an  image  given  hack  from  a 
mirror;  a  reflected  counterpart.  —  That  operation  of  the 
mind  by  which  it  turns  its  views  back  upon  itself  and 
its  operations;  thought  thrown  back  on  itself,  on  the 
past,  or  on  the  absent ;  attentive  consideration  :  medita¬ 
tion  ;  contemplation;  cogitation.  —  Result  of  medita¬ 
tion;  expression  of  thought;  opinion  brought  about  by 
attentive  consideration  or  meditatiou  ;  as  reflections  on 
the  past.  —  Censure ;  reproach  cast. 

(Mech.)  The  rebound  or  regressive  motion  of  a  body 
from  tlie  surface  of  another  body,  against  which  it  in¬ 
fringes. 

(Physics.)  When  thermal  rays  fall  upon  a  body  they 
are,  speak i ng  gener- 
ally,  divided  into 

two  parts,  one  of  0 

which  penetrates 
the  body,  while  the 

other  rebouuds,  as  a  c 

if  repelled  from  the  V 

surface,  like  an  elas- 

tic  ball.  This  is 

said  to  be  reflected.  n. 

If  m  11  be  a  plane  re- -  ...  - , 

fleeting  surfuce(Fig.  71  B  ** 

2229),  C  B  an  inci-  Pig.  2229. 

dent  ray ,  B  Da  line 

perpendicular  to  the  surface  called  the  normal ,  and  B  A 
th e  reflected  ray.  the  angle  C  B  D  is  called  the  angle  of 
incidence ,  and  I)  B  A  the  ant /It  of  reflection.  The  reflec¬ 
tion  of  heat,  like  that  of  light  and  of  sound,  is  governed 
by  the  two  tollowing  laws:  1.  The  angle  of  reflection  is 
equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence.  2.  Both  the  incident  and 
the  reflected  ray  are  in  the  same  plane  with  the  normal 
to  the  reflecting  surface.  The  laws  of  reflection  of  heat 
have  been  experimentally  demonstrated  by  means  of  the 
conjugate  mirrors,  for  which,  see  Mirror.  Under  this 
last  article  lias  also  been  demonstrated  the  reflection 
of  iieat  from  concave  and  parabolic  mirrors,  or  reflect¬ 
ors.  —  Reflection  of  light  may  be  very  accurately 
demonstrated  by  the  following  experiment:  Iu  the 


centre  of  a  graduated  circle,  M  (Fig.  2230),  placed  in  a 
vertical  position,  there  is  a  small  telescope  movable  in 
a  plane  parallel  to  the  limb;  at  a  suitable  distance  there 
is  a  vessel  full  of  mercury,  which  forms  a  perfectly  hori¬ 
zontal  piano  mirror.  Some  particular  6tnr  of  the  first 
or  second  magnitude  is  viewed  through  the  telescope  in 
the  direction  A  E,  and  the  telescope  is  then  inclined  so 
as  to  receive  the  ray  A  D  coming  from  the  star  after 
being  reflected  from  the  brilliant  surface  of  the  mer¬ 
cury.  In  this  way  the  two  angles  formed  by  the  rays 
E  A  and  I>  A,  with  the  horizontal  A  H,  are  found  to  be 
equal,  from  which  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  the  an¬ 
gle  of  incidence,  E'  D  E,  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection, 
EDA.  For  if  D E  is  the  normal  to  the  surface  of  the 
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mercury,  it  is  perpendicular  to  A  II,  and  A  E  D,  APE 
are  the  complements  of  the  equal  angles  E  A  H,  D  A  H: 
therefore  A  E  I),  A  I)  E  are  equal  ;  hut  the  two  rays  A  E 
and  D  K'  may  he  considered  parallel,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  distance  of  the  star,  and  therefore  the  angles 
E  D  E'  and  DBA  are  equal,  for  they  are  alternate  angles.  I 
and,  consequently,  the  angle  E  D  E'  is  equal  to  the  angle 
E  D  A. — Reflection  of  Sound.  So  long  as  sonorous  waves 
are  not  obstructed  in  their  motion,  they  are  propagated 
in  the  form  of  concentric  spheres;  hut  when  they  meet 
with  an  obstacle,  they  follow  the  general  law  of  elastic 
bodies;  that  is,  they  return  upon  themselves,  forming 
new  concentric  waves,  which  seem  to  emanate  from  a 
second  centre  on  the  other  side  of  the  obstacle.  This, 
phenomenon  constitutes  the  reflection  of  sound.  Kig. 
2231  represents  a  series  of  incident  waves  reflected  from 
an  obstacle,  P  Q.  Taking,  for  example,  the  incident 
wave  MCDN,  emitted  from  the  centre  A,  the  corre- 
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sponding  reflected  wave  is  represented  by  the  arc,  C  K  D. 
of  a  circle,  whose  centre,  a,  is  as  far  beyond  the  obstacle 
PQ  as  A  is  before  it.  If  any  point,  C,  of  the  reflecting 
surface  be  joined  to  the  sonorous  centre,  and  if  the  per¬ 
pendicular,  C  II,  be  let  fall  on  the  surface  of  this  body,  the 
angle,  A  C  H,  is  called  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  the 
angle  B  C  II,  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  aC,  is  the 
angle  of  reflection.  From  the  general  laws  of  reflection, 
it  follows  that  the  wave  which  is  in  the  figure  propa¬ 
gated  in  the  direction  A  C,  takes  the  direction  C  B  after 
reflection,  so  that  an  observer  placed  at  B  hears, 
besides  the  sound  proceeding  from  the  point  A,  a 
second  sound,  which  appears  to  come  from  C.  The  law.** 
of  the  reflection  of  sound  may  he  demonstrated  by 
means  of  the  conjugate  mirrors  (Fig.  1808):  if  in  the 
foe  us  of  one  of  these  mirrors  a  watch  is  placed,  the  ear 
placed  in  the  focus  of  the  second  mirror  hears  the  tick¬ 
ing  very  distinctly,  even  when  the  mirrors  are  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  12  or  13  yards. 

Reflective,  a.  Throwing  back  images;  as,  a  reflect¬ 
ive  mirror,  a  reflective  stream. — Able  to  exercise  thought 
and  judgment,  or  the  consideration  of  the  operations  of 
the  mind;  meditative;  as,  reflective  reason. 

(Gram.)  Same  as  Reflexive,  7.  r. 

Reflectively,^.  Reflcxively ;  by  reflection. 

Reflect!  venettS,  n.  Quality,  or  state,  of  being  re¬ 
flective. 

Reflect 'or,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  re¬ 
flects. 

(Optics.)  See  Mirror  and  Telescope. 

Re  flex,  a.  [Lat. reflexus,  from  refiecto.  See  Reflect.] 
Directed  or  turned  back ;  retroactive ;  introspective ;  ac¬ 
companied  by  reflection;  as,  a  reflex  act  of  the  soul. 
(Hale.) — Occasioned  by  reaction,  resistance,  or  return. 

( Bot.)  Reflected  :  bent  back,  as  a  petal. 

Refl-x  action.  (Physiol.)  An  action  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  executed  without  consciousness,  ami  consist¬ 
ing  in  the  reflection  by  an  afferent  nerve  of  an  impres¬ 
sion  conveyed  to  a  nervous  centre  by  an  afferent  nerve. 

— n.  ( Painting.)  The  illumination  of  one  body,  or  a  part 
of  it,  by  light  reflected  from  another  body.  The  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  law  of  reflexes  depends  upon  the  knowledge 
that  every  body  in  light  reflects  that  light,  to  a  certain 
degree,  in  the  same  way  that  flame  does.  The  stronger, 
therefore,  the  light  on  the  body,  the  stronger  will  be  the 
reflex ,  distances  being  equal.  Again,  the  more  directly 
the  light  falls  on  a  body,  the  more  influence  it  will  have 
in  imparting  a  reflex. 

Reflexed,  (-flekst,)  a.  (Bot.)  Bent  downward  or  back¬ 
ward,  as  a  petal. 

Roflexibirify,  n.  Quality  of  being  refloxiMe,  or  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  being  reflected  ;  as,  the  rejlexibility  of  rays 
of  light. 

R<kflt»x!ble,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  reflected  or  thrown 
back,  as  rays. 

Rellex'ion,  n.  An  old  spelling  of  Rf.flfctiox,  q.  r. 

Reflex! fy,  n.  Capacity  of  being  reflected. 

Reflex! ve,  a.  [Fr.  nflexif.]  Reflective;  bent  back¬ 
ward;  having  reference  to  something  past. 

(Gram.)  Having  for  its  express  object  a  pronoun 
which  refers  to  the  agent  or  subject  as  its  antecedent; 
— denoting  certain  verbs  ;  as,  he  killed  himself,  I  forgot 
myself;  —  applied  also  to  pronouns  of  this  class ;  reflect¬ 
ive  ;  reciprocal. 

Refloreseoiioe,  (-rfs'sens.)  n.  [re  and  florescence  ]  A 
flowering  or  blossoming  afresh. 

Re  flourish,  ( -flu  Pish .)  r.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  reflour- 
isnBD.)  (re-flu r'isht.)  To  flourish  again,  or  anew. 

Reflow',  r.  a.  To  ebb;  to  flow  back. 

RefI net u'at ion,  a.  A  flowing  back. 
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Re'fl nonce,  Re'flaency,  n.  [From  refluent.]  A 
flowing  back.  . 

Re  fluent,  a.  [Lat.  refluens  —  re,  and  fluo,  to  tlow.J 

I  Ebbing:  flowing  back;  returning ;  as,  refluent  blood. 

Re'fltix.  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  refluxus,  from  refluo. ]  A  flowing 
back;  the  returning  of  a  fluid;  ebb;  as,  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  tides. 

—a.  Keflex;  refluent;  as,  reflux  movement. 

Refold',  v.  a.  To  fold  again,  or  a  second  time. 

Re  foment/,  v.  a.  To  foment  or  excite  afresh. 

Rcfbrge,  ( -fbrj',)  r.  a.  [Fr.  reforger.]  To  forge  anew  ;  — 
hence,  to  form  or  fabricate  afresh;  to  do  or  make  over 
again. 

Re former,  n.  One  who  reforges. 

Reform',  v.  a.  [Fr.  reformer ;  Lat.  reformo  —  re,  and 
for  mo,  from  forma,  shape,  form.]  To  form  or  shape 
anew;  to  remould;  to  transform.  —  Particularly,  to 
change  from  worse  to  better;  to  bring  back  or  restore 
to  a  former  good  state,  or  to  bring  or  change  from  a  bad 
to  a  good  state;  to  amend  ;  to  correct;  to  repair;  to  im¬ 
prove;  to  reclaim;  to  remove,  as  that  which  is  bailor 
corrupt;  as,  to  reform  vicious  habits,  to  reform  the 
constitution  of  a  state. 

— v.  n.  To  be  formed  or  shaped  anew.  —  Especially,  to 
change  or  return  to  a  former  good  state;  to  abandon 
that  which  is  evil,  vicious,  or  corrupt ;  to  be  amended 
or  corrected  ;  as,  a  reformed  rake  makes  the  best  husband. 

— n.  (Fr.  rtfurme.]  A  forming  anew.  —  A  changing  for 
the  better;  a  reforming  of  what  is  defective,  vicious, 
corrupt,  or  depraved;  reformation  ;  amendment ;  rectifi¬ 
cation  ;  correction  ;  as,  reform  of  parliamentary  repre¬ 
sentation,  reform  of  character,  habits  of  lile,  Ac. 

Ri  forma  do.  a.  [Sp., from  reformar.]  Penitent ;  con¬ 
trite;  disposed  to  reform. 

Reforma  tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  reformatio.]  Act 
of  changing  for  the  better,  life,  manners,  or  anything 
defective,  vicious,  or  corrupt;  reform  ;  auieudment ; cor¬ 
rection  ;  rectification*. 

(Eccl.  Hist.)  An  important  ara  in  modern  history, 
when  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  then  dominant  throughout  the  western  states  of 
Christendom,  were  first  successfully  called  in  question. 
This  event  is  commonly  dated  from  the  year  1517,  when 
Luther  began  to  oppose  the  Pope,  and  condemned  the 
sale  of  indulgences.  Mosheim  assigns  to  it  the  date 
1520,  when  Luther  was  excommunicated.  For  history 
of  the  R.,  see  Lither,  Calvin,  Zwinglius,  Christianity, 
Protestant,  Augsburg  (Confession  of),  Ac.,  and  the 
names  of  the  several  reformed  churches. 

Reformation,  n.  Act  of  reforming,  or  forminganew 
or  a  second  time. 

R<kform'ati  ve,  a.  TSp.  reformative.]  Forming  again  ; 
having  the  quality  of  renewing  form;  reformatory. 

Reform  at ory,  a.  Reformative;  tending  or  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce  reformation. 

— n.  A  public  institution  established  for  promoting  the 
reformation  of  minor  offenders. 

Reform'ed.  p.  a.  Restored  to  a  good  state ;  amended  ; 
corrected :  purified  ;  denoting,  specifically,  all  who  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  tbeceraof  the 
Reformation  ;  —  also,  in  a  restricted  sense,  denoting  those 
who  separated  from  Luther  on  the  doctrine  of  trausub- 
stantiation.  Ac. ;  and,  also,  the  churches  founded  by  them 
in  Switzerland,  Holland,  Frauce,  and  part  of  Germany. 

(Mil.)  Said  of  an  English  officer,  kept  on  army  list 
on  half  or  full  pay  after  disbanding  of  regiment. 

Reformed  Kpisropul  C'tiur<*li.  See  p.  2119. 

Reformed  Protestant  Butch  i'lmreli. 
(Eccl.  Hist.)  An  America!!  branch  of  the  national 
church  of  Holland,  formed  exactly  on  the  model  of  the 
latter,  in  every  point,  and  from  the  first  century  of  its 
existence  connected  with  the  classes  of  Amsterdam 
and  the  Synod  of  North  Holland.  It  was  introduced 
into  America  early  in  the  17th  century,  aud  is  the  old¬ 
est  denomination  in  the  United  States  which  adopts  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  church  government.  Its  doctrines 
are  the  same,  precisely,  as  those  expressed  in  the  Thir¬ 
ty-nine  Articles  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
with  some  few  exceptions ;  such,  for  instance,  as  that 
iu  relation  to  church  government,  which  is  character¬ 
ized  by  diocesan  bishops.  The  denomination  receives 
as  its  creed  the  Confession  of  Faith,  as  revised  in  the 
National  Synod  of  the  Council  of  D«»rt,  in  1618  and 
1619;  with  the  Heidelberg  Catechism ;  the  compend  of 
the  Christian  religion  ;  the  canons  of  the  Council  of 
D*»rt  on  the  famous  Five  Points,  viz:  1.  Predestination; 
2.  Definite  atonement  of  Christ ;  3  and  4.  Man's  entire 
corruption  and  helplessness,  aud  his  conversion  by 
God's  grace  alone;  5.  Perseverance  of  the  saints  in 
grace.  The  denomination  is  mostly  confined  to  the 
States  of  N.  Y„  N.  J.,  Penna.,  Ill.,  Mich.,  Ind.,  and  Iowa. 
The  reports  of  1S73  give  the  following  statistics  :  Minis¬ 
ters,  519;  churches,  506;  communicants,  78/31 ;  Sunday- 
schools,  624 ;  benevolent  contributions,  §200,298.  Now 
entitled  Reformed  Church  in  America. 

Reformed  (!i  11  roll  an  tlie  IT.  S.,  see  p.  2113. 

Reform  or,  n.  One  who  reforms,  or  who  effects  a 
reformation  or  amendment;  as,  a  reformer  of  abuses. 

(Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  those  who  commenced  the  Refor¬ 
mation  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

(IW.)  One  who  favors,  urges,  or  promotes  political 
reform. 

Reform !st,  n.  [Fr.  Hformister.]  An  adherent  to  the 
reformed  religion.  —  A  reformer;  one  who  favors  or  pro¬ 
motes  political  reform. 

Rofortitiea'tiou,  n.  A  fortifying  again,  or  a  second 
time. 

Itefor'tify.  v.  a.  To  fortify  anew. 

Re  foil  ml',  v.  a.  [Fr.  refondre.]  To  found  or  cast 
anew,  as  metals. — To  reestablish;  to  raise,  erect,  or 
found  again,  as  an  institution. 
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Refoumrer,  n.  One  who  refounds. 

Refract',  v.  a.  [Vr.  rcfracter ;  Lat.  refractus ,  broken 
up,  from  refringn  —  re,  and  frango.fractum,  to  break.) 
To  break  abruptly  buck  ;  to  break  open,  up,  or  off. 

(Physics.)  To  break,  as  the  natural  course  of  the  rays 
of  light;  to  cause  to  deviate  from  a  direct  course;  as, 
the  rcjracting  media. 

Refract'eH.  p.  a.  (Rot.  and  Conch. ]  Bent,  and  appear¬ 
ing  as  if  broken  at  the  bend;  as,  a  refracted  corolla. 

(Optics.)  Turned  Iroui  a  direct  course;  as,  re  Jr  acted 
rays  of  light. 

Refrael'in^:,  /».  a.  That  refracts  or  turns  rays  from  a 
direct  course;  bending,  or  turning  from  a  straight 
direction;  as,  a  refracting  medium. 

Refracting  telescope.  See  Telesco  PE. —  Refracting  dial , 
one  iu  which  the  hour  is  pointed  out  by  means  o!  sums 
transparent  refracting  fluid. 

Refraction,  (-fraVshun,)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  refracting ; 
state  of  being  refracted. 

(Physics.)  The  turning  of  a  ray  of  heat,  light,  or  other 
imponderable  substance,  from  its  direction,  when  it  lulls 
obliquely  on  the  surface  of  a  medium  differing  in  den¬ 
sity  from  that  through  which  it  had  previously  passed. 
When  a  luminous  ray  is  refracted  in  passing  from  one 
medium  into  another  of  a  different  retractive  power,  the 
following  laws  prevail:  1.  Whatever  the  obliquity  of  the 
incident  ray,  the  ratio  which  the  sine  of  the  incident  angle 
bears  tv  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  is  constant  for 
the  same  two  media,  but  varies  with  different  nodi  a.  2.  The 
incident  and  the  refracted  ray  are  in  the  same  plane 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface  separating  the  two 
media.  These  are  known  ns  Descartes  laws ,  and  may  be 
demonstrated  by  the  apperatu*  in  Fig.  2232.  The  plane 
mirror  in  the  centre  of  the  graduated  circle  is  replaced 
by  a  semi-cylindrical  glass  vessel,  filled  with  water  to 
such  a  height  that  its  level  is  exactly  the  height  of  the 
centre.  If  the 
mirror,  M,  be 
then  so  in¬ 
clined  that  a 
reflected  ray, 

M  0,  is  direct¬ 
ed  towards 
the  centre,  it 
is  refracted 
on  passing  in¬ 
to  the  water, 
but  it  pass¬ 
es  out  with¬ 
out  refrac¬ 
tion,  because 
then  its  direc¬ 
tion  isat  right 
angles  to  the 
curved  sides 
of  the  vessel. 

Iu  order  to 
observe  the 
course  of  the 
refracted  ray, 
it  is  received 
on  a  screen, 

P,  which  is 
moved  until 
the  image  of 
the  aperture 
in  the  screen, 

N,  is  formed 
in  its  centre. 
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In  all  positions  of  the  screens,  N  and  P, 
the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  are 
measured  by  means  of  two  graduated  rules,  movable  so 
as  to  be  always  horizontal,  and  hence  perpendicular  to 
the  diameter,  A  D.  O11  reading  off  the  lengths  of  the 
sines  of  the  angles  M  0  A  and  DO  P  in  the  scales  I  and 
R,  the  numbers  are  found  to  vary  with  the  positions  of 
the  screens,  but  their  ratio  is  constant ;  that  is,  if  the  sine 
of  incidence  becomes  twice  or  three  times  as  large,  the 
sine  of  refraction  increases  in  the  same  ratio,  which 
demonstrates  the  first  law.  The  second  law  follows 
from  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus,  for  t lie  plane 
of  the  graduated  limb  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  in  the  semi-cylindrical  vessel.  Fora  further 
study  of  the  f-ej ruction  of  light,  the  inquirer  is  referred 
to  the  article  Light. — Double  refraction.  In  uncrystal- 
lized  media,  such  as  air,  liquids,  and  ordinary  glass,  the  lu¬ 
minous  ray  is  singly  refracted;  but  in  certain  crystallized 
bodies,  such  as  Iceland  spar,  selenite,  Ac.,  a  single  inci¬ 
dent  ray  in  passing  through  any  one  of  them  is  divided 
into  two,  or  undergoes  bifurcation.  Whence  it  follows 
that,  when  an  object  is  seen  through  one  of  these  crystals, 
it  appears  double.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  double 
refraction  in  Iceland  spar  was  first  stated  by  Bartholin 
in  16<)9,  but  the  law  of  double  refraction  was  first  enun¬ 
ciated  exactly  by  Huygheus  iu  his  treatise  on  light, 
written  in  1678,  and  published  in  1690.  Crystals  which 
possess  this  peculiarity  are  said  to  be  double  refracting. 
It  is  found  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  crystals 
which  do  not  belong  to  tlie  cubical  system.  Bodies 
which  crystallize  in  this  system,  and  those  which,  like 
glass,  are  destitute  of  crystallization,  have  no  double 
refraction.  The  property  can,  however,  be  imparted  to 
them  when  they  are  unequally  compressed,  or  when 
they  are  cooled  quickly  after  having  been  heated,  in 
which  state  glass  is  said  to  be  unantiealed.  Of  all 
substances,  that  which  possesses  it  most  remarkably  is 
Iceland  spar,  or  carbonate  of  calcium.  In  many  sub¬ 
stances  the  power  of  double  refraction  can  hardly  he 
proved  to  exist  directly  by  the  bifurcation  of  an  incident 
ray  ;  but  its  existence  is  shown  indirectly  by  their  being 
able  to  “depolarize”  light.  Fresnel  has  explained 
double  refraction  by  assuming  that  the  ether  in  double 
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refracting  bodies  is  not  equally  elastic  In  all  directions; 
from  which  it  follows  that  the  vibrations  in  certain 
directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other  are  transmitted 
with  unequal  velocities,  these  directions  being  depend¬ 
ent  oil  the  constitution  of  the  crystal.  This  hypothesis 
is  confirmed  by  the  property  which  glass  act  pi  ires  of  be¬ 
coming  double-retracting  by  being  uuanueuled,  and  by 
pressure. 

( Aslrnn .)  The  apparentangular  elevation  of  the  celes¬ 
tial  bodies  above  their  true  places,  caused  by  the 
refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  in  their  passage  through 
the  earth's  atmosphere.  It  is  found  by  experiment  that 
the  refractive  power  of  a  gas,  or  aeriform  substance,  is 
proportional  to  its  density.  Now  the  earth's  atmosphere 
is  not  a  medium  of  uniform  density,  hut.  of  a  density 
continually  diminishing  us  the  distance  from  the  centre 
is  increased.  For 
the  purpose  of 
illustration,  the 
atmosphere  may 
be  regarded  as 
composed  of  a 
great  but  finite 
number  of  con¬ 
centric  spherical 
strata  (Fig.  2233), 
each  having  a 
uniform  density 
greater  than  that 
of  the  stratum  by 
which  it  is  envel¬ 
oped, but  less  than 
that  of  the  stratum  which  it  envelopes.  Hence, on  enter¬ 
ing  each  successive  stratum  the  light  must  undergo  a 
slight  deviation  from  its  rectilinear  course,  and  the 
atnountof  all  these  deviations  constitutes  the  phenome¬ 
non  of  astronomical  refraction.  So,  in  Fig.  2233,  we  see 
the  star  at  S'  along  the  tangent  of  the  curve  described 
by  the  luminous  rays,  instead  of  at  S. 

(Meek.)  The  change  of  direction  which  takes  place  in 
the  motion  of  a  body  when  it  passes  obliquely  out  of 
one  medium  into  another  of  different  density. 

Refrael  ive,  a.  [Fr .rifractif.)  That  refracts, or  has 
power  to  refract  or  turn  from  a  direct  course;  pertain¬ 
ing  or  relating  to  refraction;  as,  refractive  powers, 
refractive  densities. 

Refractive  power ,  the  degree  to  which  a  diaphonous 
body  deflects  a  ray  of  light  which  passes  through  it. 
For  die  measure  of  this  influence,  modern  writers  gen¬ 
erally  adopt  the  square  of  the  index  of  refraction 
diminished  by  unity,  or  741 — 1,  where n  denotes  the  prin¬ 
cipal  index  of  refraction. 

Ilofractonrotpr,  n.  |  Eng. refraction,  and  Or.  metrom , 
measure.]  An  instrument  for  exhibiting  and  measuring 
the  refraction  of  light. 

Refract'or, «.  The  refracting  telescope.  See  Telescope. 

Ih  lVact  ojilv,  adv.  In  a  refractory  manner;  per¬ 
versely  ;  obstinately. 

It<kfra<*t/orin<kNM.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  re¬ 
fractory:  perverse  or  sullen  obstinacy  in  opposition  or 
disobedience;  stubbornness;  coiitiiinaciousness ;  un- 
nianageableness ;  as.  refractoriness  of  conduct. —  Un- 
malleability;  difficulty  of  fusion,  or  of  yielding  to  the 
hammer  ;  as,  refractoriness  of  metals. 

Refract'ory,  a.  fFr.  rlfraclairc\  hat.  refract  arias, 
from  refrmgo. J  Sullen  or  stifT  in  opposition,  antagon¬ 
ism,  or  disobedience ;  contumacious;  stubborn;  per¬ 
verse;  obstinate;  unruly;  unmanageable;  ungoverna¬ 
ble;  as,  a  refractory  criminal ;  obstinately  vicious  or 
unyielding;  as,  a  refractory  horse.  —  Hence,  by  analogy, 
ini  ni.tl  leahle :  difficult  of  fusion  or  reduction  ;  impervious 
to  ordinary  methods  of  working,  as  metals,  Ac. 

— n.  A  contumacious  individual. 

Refritgable,  a.  [L.  bat.  refragalnlit — re,  and  fran- 
goy  to  break.]  That  in  ay  be  broken; — hence,  specifi¬ 
cally,  that  may  he  opposed,  resisted,  gainsaid,  or  re¬ 
futed;  as,  refragable  testimony. 

Rpfrahl'y  o.  ^  [ Fr.  refrener  ;  bat.  refrtrno — re,  and 
f roe  no,  from  frenum,  a  bridle]  To  bold  back;  to  re¬ 
strain:  to  curb;  to  govern ;  to  bridle;  to  keep  within 
limited  bounds,  or  from  independent  action;  —  with  a 
reciprocal  pronoun. —  To  abstain  from  ;  to  keep  aloof 
from  (R.) 

— v.  n.  To  keep  one’s  self  from  action,  intervention,  or 
interference;  to  abstain  ;  to  forbear;  as,  to  refrain  from 
drinking  or  swearing. 

— n.  fFr.]  The  burden  or  chorus  of  a  song. 

Refraln'er,  n.  one  who  refrains. 

Refrain P',  v  a.  To  frame  again,  or  anew. 

UpfrnnsiMl  ily.  Rrfraii'sribleiie*,,  (?«-,)  n. 

[  Fr.  ri'frnnyihiliU.)  (Physic*.)  State  or  qoaJIty  of 
being  rrfrangilile :  the  disposition  of  rays  of  light,  to  ha 
refracted  or  turned  out  of  a  direct  courso  in  passing  out 
of  one  transparent  body  or  medium  into  another;  re- 
frangiblanass. 

Rofran'jf ibl«>,  o.  fFr.,  from  bat.  re,  and  frangn.] 
That  may  la-  refracted,  or  caused  to  deviate  from  a  direct 
course  in  passing  from  one  medium  to  another  ;  as,  re.- 
fr  tnyihb  rays  of  light. 

RlTresIl r  .  [Fr.  rafraichir ,  from  bat.  rrfrxgrsccrc , 
to  grow  cold.]  To  allay  the  heat  or  thirst  of;  to  give 
new  strength  or  vigor  to;  to  raise  the  tone  or  body  of; 
to  relieve  after  fatigue;  to  invigorate;  to  revive;  to  give 
new  animation  to  after  depression ;  to  reanimate.  —  To 
renew;  to  restore;  to  improve  by  new  touches  ;  as,  to 
refresh  a  cornice  witli  new  gilding. 

Refresh  p r,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  refreshes, 
revives,  or  invigorates ; — specifically,  among  lawyers,  an 
additional  fee  paid  to  counsel  when  a  cause  is  not  heard 
in  the  term  for  which  it  was  originally  set  down. 

Refresh  i iitf,  p-  a.  Cooling;  invigorating;  reviving. 
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RpfrPNli'ingiy,  adv.  In  a  refreshing  or  reanimating 
manner. 

RpfrPNli'iii'£iip«*«*,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  re¬ 
freshing. 

RpfrpMli'fn I,  a.  Refreshing;  powerful  to  refresh. 

RpIYpnIi'iiiph  t,  n.  Act  of  refreshing,  or  state  of  being 
refreshed;  new  strength  and  vigor  received  alter  de¬ 
pression  or  fatigue;  relief  after  Buttering  or  prostration  ; 
restoration  of  animation,  nerve,  or  liveliness. — That, 
which  refreshes,  or  gives  new  strength,  vigor,  or  anima¬ 
tion  ;  particularly,  food  or  rest. 

Rplri^p  ra  ii  t .  {‘frij'y)  a.  [ Fr.,  from  but.  refrigerant.] , 
Cooling:  allaying  or  assuaging  heat. 

— n.  {Med.)  One  of  a  class  of  cooling  medicines  given  in 
fevers  as  an  astringent  and  refreshing  drink,  to  lower 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  abate  the  febrile  symp¬ 
toms.  Refrigerants  are  somcRimes  applied  externally, 
to  reduce  the  heat  of  the  part  where  they  are  placed. 
Among  tlie  foremost  of  this  class  of  medicines  stands 
ice, and  freezing  mixtures;  all  the  mineral  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  acids,  diluted,  and  taken  in  water;  cream  of  tartar, 
lemonade,  soda-water,  nitre,  sweet  spirits  of  nitre, 
spirits  of  mindererus  ;  all  the  summer  fruits  ;  tamarinds, 
oranges,  lemons,  and  limes. 

Refrigerate,  v.  a.  [bat.  refrigero —  re,  and  frigero , 
frigeratus,  to  make  cool  ]  To  cool ;  to  make  cool  again. 

Rolrigpral  i  ng  HI  up  Ii  in  pm.  See  Supplement. 

Refrigera  ti<m,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  cooling;  abatement 
of  heat;  state  of  being  cooled ;  as,  refrigeration  of  the 
air. 

RpfrijrPrH'ti  vp,  a.  [Fr.  rffrigeratif ’.]  Cooling;  al¬ 
laying  heat;  serving  to  refrigerate;  refrigeratory. 

— n.  A  cooling  medicine;  a  remedy  to  abate  heat. 

Rpfriff'  prufor,  n.  That  which  refrigerates  or  keeps 
cool ;  —  specifically,  an  ice-box  ;  also,  an  apparatus,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  system  of  pipes  contained  in  tanks  of  cold 
water,  used  for  the  cooling  of  large  quantities  ofllquids 
which  are  made  to  circulate  through  the  pipes.  —  Soo 
Condenser. 

Refrigeratory,  a.  Cooling;  mitigating  heat. 

— n.  That  which  cools  or  refrigerates  ;  a  refrigerator. 

Kefri nj^piipy,  (-f rinje.n-sy,)  n.  {Physics.)  The  power 
exerted  by  a  substance  to  refract  a  ray. 

Ref r  indent,  a.  [From  bat .  ref  ringer  e.]  Pertaining 
or  having  reference  to  refringency ;  refractive;  as,  a 
refringent  substance. 

Rpft,  imp.  and  pp.  of  reave,  q.  v. 

Reft,  n.  A  rift ;  a  crevice ;  a  chink ;  a  cranny. 

Refugp,  {r'f'u j,)  7i.  [Fr. ;  bat.  refugium,  from  ref  ugh 
—  re,  and  fugio ,  to  flee.]  Shelter  or  protection  from 
danger  or  distress;  as,  to  take  refuge.  —  That  which 
shelters  or  protects  from  danger,  distress,  or  calamity  ; 
an  asylum  :  a  sanctuary  ;  a  retreat ;  a  shelter;  r  covert ; 
a  stronghold;  anyplace  inaccessible  to  an  enemy. — 
An  expedient,  contrivance,  or  device  to  secure  protec¬ 
tion.  defence,  or  shelter. 

Cities  of  refuge.  {Jewish  Hist.)  Six  cities  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Pentateuch  as  appointed  for  the  reception 
of  those  who  had  caused  the  accidental  death  of  any 
one.  It  is  stated  that  if  a  deliberate  murderer  should 
flee  to  one  of  these  cities,  the  elders  of  the  city  are  to 
deliver  him  “  into  the  hands  of  the  avenger  of  blood.” 

( Deut.  xix. ;  Josh,  xx.) 

— v.  a.  To  shelter;  to  protect;  to  afford  asylum  to. 

Refugee,  f re.f-u-jee',)  n.  [Fr.  refuge ,  from  bat.  refugis, 
to  flee.]  One  who  flees  to  a  place  for  shelter  or  protec¬ 
tion  ;  one  who,  in  times  of  persecution  or  political  com¬ 
motion,  flees  to  a  foreign  country  for  safety.  The  term 
was  first  applied  to  the  French  Protestants  who,  by  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  were  constrained  to 
fly  from  persecution,  and  take  refuge  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

R<kf'ir^io,  in  Texas,  a  S.S.E.  co.t  bordering  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico ;  area,  abt.  1,300  sq  m.  Rivers.  Guadalupe, 
Arkansas,  San  Antonio,  and  Mission  rivers.  Surface, 
mostly  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Refugio,  a  post- village 
on  Mission  River,  abt.  40  in.  above  its  mouth.  Fop.  abt. 
2,500. 

Refulgence,  Reftilgency,  ( fu I'jens, ftUjen-sy ,)  n 
[  bat.  refutgentia.]  State  or  quality  of  being  refulgent  ; 
radiance;  lustre;  brilliancy  ;  splendor ;  also,  a  flood  of 
light. 

Refulgent,  a.  [bat.  refulgent  —  re,  and  futgeo,  to 
shine.”  Reflecting  a  shining  light;  casting  a  bright 
light ;  radiant;  brilliant;  lustrous;  luminous;  splen¬ 
did  ;  effulgent;  as,  the  refulgent  beams  of  the  sun. 

Rcfiirjfcntly,  adv.  With  a  flood  of  light;  in  a  shin¬ 
ing  manner. 

Refund,  t>.  a.  [Fr.  refnndre  ;  bat.  ref  undo  —  re,  and 
fundo,  to  pour  out,  to  shed.]  To  pour  back.  (R.)  —  To 
repay ;  to  reimburse:  to  restore,  to  return  in  payment 
or  as  compensation  for  what  has  been  taken  ;  us,  to  re¬ 
fund  money  taken  as  a  bribe. 

— t\  a.  To  fund  again  or  anew;  to  place  again  in  the 
funds,  as  money. 

Rcfund'er,  n.  One  who  refunds. 

Rcfur'hisli,  v.  a.  To  furbish  afresh,  or  a  second  time. 

Refiir'iilsh,  v.  a.  To  furnish  over  again;  to  supply 
or  provide  afresh  :  as,  to  refurnish  a  house. 

Refnsable,  {-fuz’arbl,)  a.  That  may  be  refused;  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  refusal. 

Refusal,  {-fuz'aly)  n.  Act  of  refusing;  denial  of  any¬ 
thing  demanded,  solicited,  or  offered  for  acceptance  ;  as, 

I  met  with  a  direct  refusal  — The  right  of  taking  in 
preference  to  others  ;  the  choice  of  taking  or  rejecting; 
preemption ;  option  ;  as,  to  give  one  the  refusal  of  a 
bargain. 

Refuse,  (re-fusf,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  refuser,  from  bat.  re  future, 
to  pour  back.]  To  repress  or  check,  as  a  solicitation  ; 
to  deny,  as  a  request,  demand,  invitation,  or  command; 
to  reject;  to  repudiate  ;  to  decline  to  do  or  grant  what 
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is  solicited,  claimed,  or  commanded;  as,  to  refuse,  to  sell 
goods  on  credit. — To  decline  to  accept  what  is  proffered  ; 
to  reject ;  as,  lie  refuses l  the  invitation  extended  to  him. 

— v.n.  To  decline  to  accept;  not  to  comply  witli  or  ac¬ 
cede  to. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  ref  us.]  laterally,  refused  ;  rejected;  worth¬ 
less;  valueless;  left  as  unworthy  of  acceptance  or  re¬ 
ception  ;  as,  refuse  scraps  from  the  table. 

— n.  That  which  is  refused  or  rejected  as  valueless  or  use¬ 
less ;  waste  matter;  debris;  dregs;  sediment;  scoria; 
scum;  dross;  scraps;  chips;  oftal ;  us,  the  scum  and 
refuse  of  the  people  {Govt,  of  the.  Tongue);  the  refuse 
of  slaughtered  beasts,  Ac. 

Refuser,  ( fuz ',)  n.  One  w  ho  refuses,  or  declines,  to  ac¬ 
cept. 

■Collision.  n.  Restoration  ;  os,  refusion  of 

tlie  soul.  —  /ip.  Warburton. 

— a.  Resmelting,  as  ot  metals. 

Refill  aide,".  [Fr  ]  That  maybe  refuted  or  dis¬ 
proved;  that  may  la*  proved  false,  fallacious,  or  erro¬ 
neous;  as,  a  refutable  argument. 

ICoful  al,  n.  Refutation. 

Rofsi  I  a'tion,  7i.  [Fr. ;  bat.  refutatio.]  Act  or  pro¬ 
cess  of  refuting  or  disproving;  act  or  operation  of  prov¬ 
ing  to  he  false,  fallacious,  or  erroneous ;  confutation ; 
proof  of  falsehood  or  error;  as,  tlie  refutation  of  an 
opinion,  doctrine,  or  theory. 

Rofu  la'lory,  a.  [Sp.  refutat/jris.)  Tending,  or  serv¬ 
ing,  to  refute;  containing  refutation;  as,  7-efutatnry  evi¬ 
dence. 

Refute',  t*.  a.  [Fr.  rff liter.)  To  overthrow  by  argu¬ 
ment.  evidence,  or  countervailing  proof;  to  prove  to  lie 
false,  fallacious,  or  erroneous  :  to  disprove;  to  confute; 
as.  to  refute  testimony,  to  refute  a  disputant. 

Refu  ler',  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  refutes. 

Regain',  t*.  [Fr.  rrgagner.]  To  gain  anew;  to  ob¬ 
tain  again  wluit  has  escaped  or  been  lost;  to  recover; 
to  retrieve;  to  repossess;  us,  to  regain  one's  liberty. 

Re'gal,  a.  [  Fr.  regale  ;  bat.  regal  is,  from  rex ,  regis,  a 
king  ]  Pertaining  to  a  king;  kingly;  royal ;  as,  a  regal 
title,  regal  dignity,  Ac. 

— n.  (Mus.)  A  small  portable  organ  used  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  mid  frequently  represented  in  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture,  as  carried  by 
saints  and  angels 
of  the  heavenly 
choir.  It  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  strap 
round  tlie  nerk  ; 
tlie  left  hand  in¬ 
flating  witli  a 
small  bellows, 
while  the  right 
was  employed  in 
playing  on  the 
keys.  Fig.  2234 
represents  an  an¬ 
gel  thus  employ¬ 
ed,  from  a  paint¬ 
ing  by  Mending, 
on  the  reliquary 
of  St.  Ursula,  ut 
Bruges. 

Re  ga  Ihli'to,  a 

town  of  Italy,  in 
Sicily,  25  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Cato-  Fig.  2234.  —  regal. 

nia ;  pop.  6,400. 

Resale',  n.  [From  bat.  regalis .]  Monarchical  pre¬ 
rogative.  (r.) 

— ?\  a.  [Fr.  rfgale.r ,  to  treat,  from  hat.  regalis,  belonging 
to  a  king.]  To  refresh  or  entertain  in  a  kingly  or  mag¬ 
nificent  manner;  to  treat  sumptuously; — hence,  to  grat¬ 
ify;  to  refresh ;  to  entertain  witli  something  that  de¬ 
lights  or  exhilarates;  as,  to  regale  the  senses. 

— v.  7i.  To  feast  royally;  to  fare  sumptuously;  as,  to  lie 
regaled  with  delicacies. 

— n.  A  royal,  or  magnificent,  entertainment  given  to  am¬ 
bassadors  and  other  persons  of  distinction  ;  —  hence,  a 
sumptuous  banquet  or  repast. 

R4ktf;al4k'iia<kiit,  n.  Act  of  regaling;  refreshment ;  en¬ 
tertainment  ;  gratification. 

R4k££a'lia,  n.  pi.  [bat.  pi.  neut.  of  regalis.  kingly,  from 
rex ,  regis ,  a  king.)  That  which  pertains  to  royalty;  — 
particularly,  the  rights,  privileges,  and  prerogatives  of  a 
king.  —  Ensigns  of  royalty;  regal  symbols,  parapher- 


Fig.  2235.  —  English  regalia. 


nalia,  Ac.;  in  England  the  royal  insignia,  (Fig.  2235,) 
crowns,  sceptres,  globes,  crosses,  Ac.,  used  at  the  coro¬ 
nation  ;  also,  thecrown  jewels.  —  Hence,  insignia  of  an 
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office,  order,  society,  Ac. ;  as,  the  regalia  of  the  Freema¬ 
sons,  Knights  Templars.  Ac. 

Regalia  of  a  church ,  endowments  or  privileges  granted 
to  it  by  kings; — sometimes,  also,  its  patrimony. 

Regal  ity,  n.  [L.  Lat.  regalitas.]  Royalty;  kingship; 
regal  or  sovereign  sway  or  jurisdiction. 

•*  He  neither  could,  nor  would,  yield  in  regality.”  —  Bacon. 

Ue'gally,  ad v.  In  a  royal  or  regal  manner;  in  a  man¬ 
ner  befitting  a  monarch. 

Regard',  v.  a.  [Fr.  regard er ;  It.  riguardare .]  To 
notice  with  some  particularity;  to  observe;  to  remark; 
to  attend  to  with  respect  or  estimation;  to  heed ;  to 
consider  seriously;  ns.  he  regarded  me  with  scrutinizing 
eyes.  —  To  respect;  to  esteem  ;  to  attend  to  as  a  thing 
that  affects  one's  interest  or  happiness;  to  fix  the  mind 
on,  as  a  matter  of  value  or  importance;  to  hold  in  re¬ 
spect  or  affection  ;  to  keep  with  religious  or  solemn  at¬ 
tention  ;  to  care  for. —  To  attend  to;  to  lay  to  heart ;  to 
lore  and  hold  in  esteem  :  to  consider;  to  deem  ;  to  look 
up<*n  ;  as,  he  was  always  much  regarded  by  his  friends. 
—  To  have  relation  to,  as  bearing  upon;  to  view  in  the 
light  of;  to  consider;  to  reckon;  us,  the  question  does 
not  regard  the  matter  in  hand. 

To  regard  the  person,  to  esteem  or  value  for  extrinsic 
power  or  advantages. 

— u.  n.  To  care,  heed,  or  consider. 

—7i.  [Fr. ;  It.  riguardn.]  A  looking  at;  a  look;  aspect 
directed  to  another;  gaze;  view.  —  Notice;  hoed;  ob¬ 
servation:  attention  of  the  mind  with  a  feeling  of  in¬ 
terest.  —  Respect ;  esteem  ;  affectum  ;  deference;  honor; 
reverence;  that  view  of  the  mind  which  springs  from  a 
sense  of  value,  estimable  qualities,  or  anything  that  ex¬ 
cites  admiration  ;  as.  I  have  a  high  regard  lor  him.  — 
Matter  demanding  notice;  that  which  is  regarded,  or  is 
to  be  regarded;  object  of  view,  (r.)  —  Account;  note; 
esteem :  repute.  —  Relation;  reverence;  respect. 

Resa  rd  able,  a.  That  may  be  regarded;  observable  ; 
noticeable;  deserving  regard  or  attention.  (R.) 

Resist r«l  lint.  Reynard  ant.  a.  [Fr.,  from  re- 
garder .1  Looking  behind  ;  as,  a  regardant  eye. 

{Her.)  Looking  backward  or  behind ; — applied  to  any 
figure  of  an  animal  whose  face  is  turned  towards  the 
tail  in  an  attitude  of  vigilance;  as,  a  stag  regardant. 

Retard  er,  n.  One  who  regards. 

Rcjfarri'ful,  a.  Full  of  regard;  taking  notice;  ob¬ 
serving  with  care;  heedful;  mindful;  attentive;  ob¬ 
servant  ;  as,  regard  ful  of  consequences. 

RegurdTully.  With  regard;  attentively ;  heed- 
fully;  respectfully. 

Regard  leMM.  Without  regard;  not  looking  or  at¬ 
tending  to;  heedless;  negligent;  careless ;  inattentive ; 
unobservant:  as,  regardless  of  danger. 

Regardlessly,  adv.  Heedlessly;  carelessly;  negli¬ 
gently. 

R  egard'leSHness,  n.  Quality  of  being  regardless; 
heedlessness;  inattention:  negligence. 

Re^atli'er,  v.  a.  To  collect  anew ;  to  gather  a  second 
time. 

Regat'ta,  n pi.  Regattas.  [It.  regain,  from  riga,  a 
lino,  row.l  A  term  originally  used  in  Venice,  signifying 
a  grand  fete,  in  which  the  gondoliers  contested  for  the 
superiority  in  rowing  their  gondolas  on  the  canals  which 
intersect  the  city.  The  term  lias  been  received  into  nearly 
every  European  language,  and  signifies  a  day  set  apart 
for  the  diversion  of  boat-racing,  or  yachting,  either  on 
fresh  or  salt  water. 

Rp'grel,  Ri'gel,  n.  [Ar.  ridjL]  (Astron.)  A  star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  in  the  left  heel  of  the  constellation 
Orion. 

Revela  tion,  n.  [Lat.  re.  and  gelatin ,  a  thawing.]  Act 
or  process  of  freezing  again.  See  Supplement. 

Re'gen.  a  river  of  Bavaria,  rising  in  the  Bbhmer-wald, 
ami  after  a  S.W.  course  of  70  in.,  falling  into  the  Danube 
opposite  Ratisbon. 

Regeney,  (ri'jen-si/,)  n.  [Fr.  reginee;  from  Lat.  regens 
— r(,9°>  to  rule.)  The  rule  or  government  of  a  regent; 
office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  regent;  state  or  condition  of  a 
regent.  — Vicarious  government ;  the  territory  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  vicegerent.  —  The  body  of  individuals 
intrusted  with  vicarious  government ;  as,  the  regency  con¬ 
ducted  public  business  during  the  sovereign's  absence. 

Regen  eracy.  Regen  er.'tteness,  n.  State  of 
being  regenerated ;  regenerateness. 

Regenerate,  (-jen'e-rdt.)r.  a.  [Lat.  regenrro,  from 
genus ,  origin.]  To  generate  or  b«*g«*t  anew*;  to  make  to 
be  l»orn  again  ;  as,  to  regenerate,  gases. 

{Theol.)  To  renew*  by  a  change  of  carnal  nature  to  a 
Christian  life;  to  form  into  a  new  or  better  state  of 
heart  and  mind. 

— a.  [Lat.  regeneratus.]  Reproduced ;  generated  or  born 
anew. 

( Theol .)  Renovated  in  heart;  changed  from  a  natural 
to  a  spiritual  state. 

Re  geii(kra  tion,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  regenerating,  or 
state  of  being  regenerated  ;  reproduction. 

(  Theol.)  Act  of  forming  into  a  new  or  better  state  of 
heart  and  mind  ;  new  birth  by  the  grace  of  God.  There 
are  various  interpretations  of  the  mode  and  meaning  of 
this  change,  but  its  necessity  in  some  shape  or  another 
may  he  said  to  be  admitted  by  all  branches  of  the 
Christian  Churth.  By  all,  man  is  supposed,  as  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  becoming  truly  Christian,  to  pass  from  a 
state  of  nature  to  a  state  of  regeneration,  from  a  state 
iu  which  he  obeys  the  mere  impulses  of  the  natural  life 
to  a  state  iu  which  a  new  ami  higher — a  divine— life  has 
been  awakened  in  him.  The  words  of  our  Lord  to  Nic- 
odemu8:  “  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  man 
be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.”  are 
accepted  as  the  expression  of  this  universal  necessity 
by  the  Christian  Church.  It  may  be  further  stated 
that  every  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  recognizes, 


although  under  very  different  conditions,  the  Iloly  Spirit 
as  the  author  of  this  change. 

( Physiol.)  The  reproduction,  or  reformation,  of  a  part 
cut  off  or  destroyed  ;  as,  regeneration  of  flesh. 

Resell  erative,  a.  [Sp.  regeneratico.]  Producing  re¬ 
generation. 

Regen'eratively,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  regen¬ 
eration. 

Regen'eratory,  a.  Regenerating;  tending  to  re¬ 
produce  or  renovate;  having  the  power  to  renew;  serv¬ 
ing  to  regenerate.  (R.) 

Re'gensburg.  See  Ratisbon. 

Regent,  ( rc'jmt ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  regens,  from  rego, 
to  rule.]  A  ruler  ;  a  governor. 

“  Juno,  regent  of  the  marriage-bed."  —  Dryden. 

— Hence,  one  invested  w  ith  or  exercising  vicarious  author¬ 
ity  ;  one  who  governs  a  kingdom  during  the  minority, 
absence,  or  disability  of  the  reigning  monarch.  —  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  governing  body  or  board :  a  trustee;  an  overseer; 
as,  a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  —  In  the  great 
English  universities,  a  master  of  arts  of  less  than  five 
years’  standing,  or  a  doctor  of  less  than  two; —  also,  in 
colleges,  a  teacher  of  arts  and  sciences  whose  pupils  are 
generally  of  the  lower  orders;  —  the  regents  form  the 
governing  body  of  the  universities  in  the  convocation 
and  congregation  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  academical  sen¬ 
ate  at  Cambridge. 

— In  the  State  of  New*  York,  a  member  of  the  corporate 
body  which  is  invested  with  the  superintendence  of  all 
the  colleges,  academies,  ami  schools  in  the  State. 

Re  gent,  a.  Regnant;  ruling;  governing;  as,  a  regent 
principle.  —  Exercising  vicarious  authority. 

Queen-regent,  or  queen-regnant.  See  Regnant. 

Ke  gentess.  n.  A  female  regent,  (it.) 

Re  gentship.  n.  State  or  office  of  a  regent;  power 
of  governing.  — Vicarious  authority. 

Reform ina to,  (-jer'mi-nut.)  v.  a.  [Fr.  regermer  ;  Lat. 
regerm  inare.]  To  germinate  a  second  time;  to  sprout 
afresh,  as  plants. 

Regermi na  taon.  n.  A  sprouting  again;  a  germi¬ 
nating  anew. 

Reget',  v.  a.  To  get  back,  or  again. 

Reggio,  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Modena,  16  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Moilena.  Matin/.  Silks,  hempen  fabrics,  horn,  ivory, 
and  wooden  articles.  Pop.  21,174. 

Reggio.  ( red'jo ,)  (anc.  Regium  Julii.)  a  town  of  Italy, 
cap.  of  Calabria  Ulteriore  II.,  on  the  strait  which  sep¬ 
arates  Sicily  from  the  mainland,  8  m.  S.E.  of  Messina. 
Manuf.  Silks,  gloves,  and  hosiery.  Pop.  50.657. 

Regieid'al,  a.  Belonging,  or  relating,  to  a  regicide;  as, 
a  re.gicidal  act. 

Regicide,  (reft-std,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rex,  regis,  a 
king,  and  cado,  to  kill.]  A  king-killer;  the  murderer 
of  a  king;  —  specifically,  one  of  the  judges  who  con¬ 
demned  King  Charles  I.  of  England,  or  Louis  XVI.  of 
France,  to  death.  —  The  slaving,  or  murder,  of  a  king. 

Regilri',  v.  a.  To  gild  anew. 

Regime,  (rd-zheem*,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  regimen.]  Mode  or 
form  of  rule  or  management ;  style  or  character  of  gov¬ 
ernment;  administration. 

Ancient  regime.  [ K r.  uncien  rfgime.]  Old-time  style 
orsociety;  —  specifically,  in  France,  the  political  or  so¬ 
cial  system  existing  before  the  Revolution  of  1789. 

Regimen,  (ref-,)  n.  [Lat.,  from  rego.]  Any  regulation 
or  remedy  which  is  intended  to  produce  beneficial  or 
efficacious  results  by  gradual  operatiou ;  a  rule  pre¬ 
scribed  or  followed. 

( Mexi .)  The  regulation  of  diet  with  a  view  to  the 
preservation  or  restoration  of  health  :  the  plan  of  a  sys¬ 
tematic  mode  of  living;  —  occasionally  used  synony¬ 
mously  with  Hygiene,  7.  r. 

(Gram.)  In  syntax,  the  government  of  words;  — 
also,  the  words  governed. 

Regiment,  ( rej -,)  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  regimevtum , 
from  Lat.  regimen  —  rego.]  (Mil.)  A  body  of  soldiers, 
consisting  (if  infantry)  of  several  companies,  (if  cavalry) 
of  several  squadrons,  or  (if  artillery)  of  several  butteries, 
under  the  command  of  a  colonel  or  lieutenant-colonel. 

— v.  a.~  (Mil.)  To  form  into  a  regiment,  or  regiments,  (r.) 

Reg  iment  al,  a.  Belonging,  or  having  reference,  to  a 
regiment,  or  regiments ;  as,  regimental  officers,  the  regi¬ 
mental  staff,  regimental  duties,  clothing,  Ac. 

Regimen  S  als.  n.  pi.  The  uniform  worn  by  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  privates  of  a  regiment;  as,  the  staff  appeared 
in  full  regimentals. 

Reginiiiial.G'm',)  a.  [From  regimm.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  t<»  regimen  :  as,  regiminal  rules  or  regulations. 

Region,  (re'jun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  regio,  from  rego.]  A 
tract  of  land  or  space  of  indefinite  extent,  usually  a  ter¬ 
ritory  of  considerable  size;  a  country;  province;  dis¬ 
trict;  as,  strange  and  distant  regions.  —  Part,  tract,  or 
space,  spread  about  and  including  anything;  vicinity; 
neighborhood;  sphere;  as,  the  Polar  regions.  —  Place; 
Station;  rank;  grade,  (r.) 

(Bat.)  A  tract  of  land  distinguished  by  the  produc¬ 
tion,  or  predominance,  of  particular  plants. 

Register.  1  ref,)  n.  [Fr.  registre ,  from  Lat.  re,  back, 
and  gem.  gestum,  to  carry.]  A  written  account  or  entry 
of  acts,  judgments,  or  proceedings  for  preservation;  a 
chronicle;  an  official  record;  a  list:  a  roll  ;  a  schedule; 
as.  parish  registers  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  a 
register  of  voters,  Ac.  —  That  which  registers  or  records  ; 
—  specifically,  an  instrument  or  apparatus  for  noting 
down  or  calculating  the  performance  of  a  machine,  or 
the  rate  of  motion  of  a  process.  —  A  sliding-plate  in  a 
furnace,  grate,  or  stove,  Ac.,  for  regulating  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  air,  or  the  quantity  of  heat;  —  also,  a  contriv¬ 
ance,  as  in  a  wall,  floor,  Ac,  for  letting  in  or  keeping 
out  heat  from  a  hot-air  chamber. 

(Own..)  A  document  issued  by  the  custom-house  au¬ 
thorities,  containing  a  description  of  a  ship  or  vessel ; 
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its  name,  tonnage,  country  belonging  to,  ownership,  Ac., 
always  to  be  kept  on  board  on  a  foreign  voyage,  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  nationality.  Coasting-vessels  are  enrolled, 
not  registered. 

( Printing .)  The  matrix  of  the  mould  in  w  hich  types 
are  cast.  —  The  correspondence  of  relative  position  of 
pages  or  columns  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  sheet. 

(Mas.)  A  term  applied  to  the  different  kinds  of  sound 
distinguishable  in  the  graduated  scale  of  notes  produced 
by  any  individual  voice.  Those  sounds  which,  like  the 
ordinary  sounds  of  speech,  proceed  naturally  and  treel}* 
from  the  voice,  constitute  what  is  called  the  chest-voice. 
By  means  of  a  strained  contraction  of  the  glottis,  notes 
may  he  produced  of  a  higher  pitch  than  those  of  the 
chest-voice:  these  are  called  falsetto,  or  head-voice,  and 
have  a  peculiar  flute-  or  flageolet-like  quality  of  their 
own.  Though  often  sweet  and  exceedingly  pleasing, 
they  cannot  be  used  for  a  length  of  time  wit  bout  some 
amount  of  constraint  or  effort,  and  they  are  neverso  pow¬ 
erful,  so  open,  or  so  impressive,  as  the  chest-voice.  The 
lower  notes,  and,  in  most  voices,  by  far  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  notes,  belong  to  the  chest-voice,  the  falsetto  being 
only  employed  in  the  higher  and  highest  sounds.  The 
sounds  produced  by  the  head-voice  are  called  the  tipper 
register,  those  produced  by  the  chest-voice  the  lower 
register ,  of  the  voice:  and  such  notes  of  the  chest-voice 
as  may  also  be  produced  by  the  falsetto  are  said  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  middle  register.  Iti  a  properly  trained  voice, 
tin*  falsetto  is  so  blended  with  the  chest- voice,  that  there  is 
no  perceptible  break  between  them.  —  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  8ets  of  pipes  or  stops  of  an  organ. 

Lord  Clerk  Register,  in  Scotland,  an  officer  of  state 
who  has  the  custody  of  the  archives  of  the  realm.  The 
office  is  now  merely  honorary,  its  duties  being  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Registrar-general,  and  Deputy  Clerk 
Registrar. 

—  r.  a.  To  record  for  official  nsc  :  to  enter  in  a  hook  for 
preserving  an  exact  account  of  facts  or  of  proceedings; 
as,  to  register  a  will,  to  register  a  ship. — To  enter  in  a  list ; 
to  enrol ;  as,  a  registered  voter. 

— v.n.  (l*rint.)  To  correspond  in  relative  position,  as  the 
pages  or  columns  of  a  sheet  of  printed  matter,  so  that 
the  sides  and  heads  of  one  form  shall  coincide  with 
those  of  the  other,  or  so  that  line  shall  be  parallel  with 
line  in  opposite  pages. 

Registrar,  Registrary.  (rej'-,)  (sometimes w  ritten 
Register,)  n.  [L.  Lat.  registrarius.)  An  officer  who 
writes  or  keeps  a  public  register  or  record  ;  as,  a  regis¬ 
trar  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Reg'isf  rate,  r.  a.  To  register.  (R.) 

Resist  ra  t  ion,  ».  Act  of  registering,  or  of  inserting 
in  a  register;  enrolment:  registry;  as,  the  registration 
of  voters. 

Registry,  n.  Act  of  recording  or  entering  in  a  regis¬ 
ter;  enrolment.  —  The  place  where  a  register  is  kept. 
—  A  series  of  facts  recorded. 

Re'gium.  Re  gius,  a.  [Lat.  regius — a— tern,  royal.} 

Royal ;  pertaining  or  relating  to  a  king. 

Regive,  (-fine',)  r.  a.  To  give  back  again,  or  anew. 

Regl  a.  (rai'gla.)  a  fortified  town  of  the  island  of  Cnha, 
being  a  suburb  of  Havana,  on  the  opposite  side  of  its 
harbor ;  pop.  3,000. 

Regleiiien'tary,  a.  [Fr.  rtglemen  fairs.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to,  or  embodying,  regulations ;  regulative  j 
as,*a  regle.mentary  charter.  (R.) 

Reg'lei.  71.  [Fr.  diniin.  of  regie,  a  rule.]  (Arch.')  A 
flat,  narrow  moulding,  employed  to  separate  panels  or 
other  members,  or  to  form  knots,  frets,  and  similar 
ornaments. 

(Print.)  A  sort  of  furniture  of  an  eqnal  thickness 
throughout  it6  Ieugth,  and  of  quadrat  height.  The 
length  is  three  feet,  and  the  thickness  that  of  the  va¬ 
rious  sizes  of  types. 

Reg'ina,  n.  [Gr.,  a  fracture.]  (Bat.)  One  of  the  terms 
applied  to  a  tricoccous  fruit,  like  that  of  the  Castor-oil 
plant,  and  the  Euphorbias. 

Reg'iianey,  n  State,  condition,  or  quality  of  being 
regnant;  reign  ;  predominance. 

Reg'liair t,  n.  [Fr  ;  Lat.  regnans ,  front  regno,  to  have 
royal  power.]  Reigning;  exercising  sovereign  or  royal 
power.  —  Predominant;  ruling;  having  the  chief  or  con¬ 
trolling  power;  as,  the  law  is  regnant  over  all  people. 

Queen-regnant ,  a  queen  who  governs  ;  a  reigning  fe¬ 
male  sovereign;  a  queeu-regent ;  —  opposed  to  queen- 
consort. 

Ro^'n  a  rd,  Jf.an  Francois,  a  French  comic  poet.  r.  at 
Paris,  1658.  He  ranks  next  to  Moliere  in  French  liter¬ 
ature,  and  is  remarkable  for  his  adventurous  life  His 
best  comedies  are  Le  Jineur ,  Les  Men*  chines,  Demo- 
crite.  Amoureux.  and  Le  Distrait.  D.  1709. 

Regnitz,  (raikJnitz,)  a  river  of  Bavaria,  which,  after  a 
N.W.  course  of  35  m.,  falls  into  the  Main  near  Bamberg. 

Regorge,  (-gorf.)  v.  a.  [Fr.  regorger.]  To  vomit  or 
bring  back  from  the  stomach;  to  throw  up.  back,  or 
out  again.  —  To  swallow  eagerly  or  greedily.  —  To  swa.- 
low  back,  or  again. 

RegrafV,  v.  a.  To  graft  afresh. 

Regrant',  v.  a.  To  grant  back  or  anew*,  as  lands. 

R(*grate',  v.a.  [Fr.  regratter,  to  peddle.]  To  purchase., 
as  provisions,  Ac.,  in  order  to  resell  in  or  near  the  same 
fair  or  market :  —  a  practice  involving  increase  of  price, 
and,  consequently,  in  former  times,  punishable  as  a  pub- 
lic  offence.  See  Fokestall.  — In  masonry,  to  chip  the 
surface  of  an  old  hewn  stone,  in  order  to  improve  its  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Regrat  ’er.  Regrat'or,  n.  [Fr.  regraltier.]  One  w  ho 
forestalls  the  market. 

Regrede',  v.n.  To  relire;  to  retrograde.  (R.) 

Regreel',  v.n.  To  salute  a  second  time;  to  greet  or 
hail  again. 

— n.  Return,  or  exchange,  of  salutation  or  greeting. 
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Ro  ffP<*ss,  n.  [Fr.  regres,  from  Lat.  re,  and  gradicr ,  to 
step,  to  go.J  Return;  passage  back;  —  oppos'd  to  pro- 
g> ess.  Rower  or  liberty  of  returning  or  passing  back. 

MWgr<'s»\  v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  REGRESSED,)  (rarest'.)  To 
go  or  pass  back ;  to  return  to  a  former  place  or  con¬ 
dition. 

**<vssion,  (-gr>  sh'un,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  regressing 
Retrogression;  act  of  going  or  passing  back  or  return¬ 
ing;  retrogradation ;  —  correlative  to  progression. 

Eslge  or  point  of  regression.  (Grom.)  ]  he  cusp  point. 

M  atron.)  The  ft.  of  the  moon's  nodes  is  the  motion  of 
the  line  of  intersection  of  the  orbit  of  the  moon  with 
the  ecliptic,  which  is  retrograde,  or  contrary  to  the 
order  of  the  signs.  This  mottou  of  the  nodes  of  the  lu¬ 
nar  orbit  takes  place  with  considerable  rapidity,  the 
whole  revolution  being  accomplished  in  about  eighteen 
and  a  half  years.  The  nodes  of  the  planetary  orbits 
also  regress  on  the  ecliptic;  but,  in  the  case  of  the 
planets,  the  regression  is  extremely  slow,  that  of  the 
nodes  of  Mercury,  which  is  the  most  rapid,  amounting 
only  to  about  42  seconds  of  a  degree  in  a  solar  year. 

Regress  ive,  a.  [Fr.  regitssif]  Passing,  or  going, 
hack ;  returning. 

Regress'ively,  adv.  In  a  regressive  mode  or  man¬ 
ner  ;  by  return  ;  by  backward  way  or  method. 

Reg:  ret  %  v.  a.  [Fr.  regretter ;  Lat.  rn/ressus  —  re,  and 
gradior.]  To  turn  the  thoughts  or  feelings  back,  as  upon 
the  past;  to  remember  with  sorrowful  yearning;  to 
mourn  the  loss  of,  or  separation  from;  us,  to  regret  the 
loss  of  a  near  and  dear  relation.  —  To  he  sorry  for;  to 
grieve  at :  to  lament ;  to  bewail ;  to  repent  of ;  as,  I  shall 
not  regret  the  trouble,  if  the  business  he  successful. 

— n.  [Fr.  regret.]  A  turning  back  of  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  upon  the  past,  sorrowfully  or  longingly;  pain 
of  mind  at  some  sad  or  untoward  event ;  sorrow  or 
grief  for  the  loss  of;  concern ;  as,  fond  regrets  ami  ten¬ 
der  recollections. —  Remorse;  penitence;  pain  or  dis¬ 
tress  of  conscience. 

R  grrl'fjil.a.  Full  of  regret.  (Tautological.) 

Rea:  ret ’fully,  dv.  With  regret,  sorrow,  or  compunc¬ 
tion. 

Regulable,  a.  That  may  be  managed  or  regulated. 

Key'll  1  a  r,  a.  [Fr.  regular ;  Rat.  regular  is,  from  regula , 
a  rule.]  Conformed  to  a  rule;  agreeable  to  an  estab¬ 
lished  rule,  law,  or  principle,  or  to  a  prescribed  mode  or 
method,  or  to  established  customary  forms;  normal;  as, 
a  regular  plan,  regular  practice,  a  regular  verse  in 
poetry,  Ac.— Governed  by  a  rule,  or  rules ;  steady  or  uni¬ 
form  in  a  course,  practice,  mode  of  procedure,  or  occur¬ 
rence  ;  not  subject  to  abnormal  or  irrational  variation  ; 
steadily  kept  up;  methodical;  orderly;  periodical;  as. 
regular  attendance.  —  Instituted  or  initiated  according 
to  established  forms  or  discipline;  as,  regular  troops,  a 
regular  physician.  —  Pertaining  to  a  monastic  order  or 
establishment;  as,  regular  clergy,  in  distinction  from 
the  secular  clergy,  or  those  not  under  vows. 

(Bat.)  Applied  to  flowers  which  have  all  the  parts  of 
each  series  of  a  similar  form  and  size.  Thus,  the  But¬ 
tercup  is  regular,  while  the  allied  Larkspur  is  irregular. 

ftegular  polygon.  (Ge.om.)  A  plane  rectilineal  figure 
with  equal  angles  and  sides.  —  ftegular  polyhedron,  a 
polyhedron  whose  faces  are  all  equal  and  similar  regu¬ 
lar  polygons;  of  these  solids  there  are  five:  viz.,  the 
pyramid ,  the  cube  or  hexahedron,  the  octahedron,  the 
dodecahedron,  and  the  icosahejlrnn.  —  Regular  troops. 
(Mil.)  Soldiers  of  a  permanent  or  standing  army,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  militia  or  volunteers. 

— n.  (Eccl.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  member 
of  any  religious  fraternity  who  professes  ami  follows 
a  certain  rule  of  life,  and  observes  the  three  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  and  is  thereupon  sol¬ 
emnly  recognized  bv  the  Church. 

— pL  (Mil.)  Soldiers  belonging  to  a  standing  or  perma¬ 
nent  army. 

Re^rnlar'ity,  n.  [Fr.  regularity.]  State,  quality,  or 
condition  of  being  regular:  agreeableness  to  a  rule  or 
to  established  order;  conformity  to  certain  regulations 
or  settled  principles;  steadiness  or  uniformity  in  ai 
course  ;  method. 

Regularize,  r.  a.  To  make  regular;  to  regulate,  (r.) 

Regularly,  adv.  In  a  manner  accordant  to  a  rule  or 
established  mode;  in  uniform  order;  at  certain  inter¬ 
vals  or  periods;  in  due  form;  methodically. 

Red'll  la  rues*,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  regular  : 
regularity. 

Regulate,  r.  a.  [L.  Lat  .regain,  regulatus,  from  regula, 
a  rule.j  To  adjust  by  rule,  method,  or  established  form  ; 
to  subject  to  rules  or  restrictions  ;  to  direct  by  govern¬ 
ing  principles  or  laws  ;  to  dispose;  to  arrange. 

— To  put  or  keep  in  good  order;  as.  to  regulate  a  disor¬ 
dered  household,  or  slate  of  the  public  fin  inces,  A c. 

Regulation.  (-Id'shun.)  n.  [Sp  regulation.]  Act  of 
regulating  or  reducing  to  order:  state  or  condition  of 
being  regulated ;  as,  the  regulation  of  one’s  own  tem¬ 
per  or  disposition. 

_ A  rule  or  order  prescribed  by  a  superior  for  the  man¬ 
agement  of  some  business,  or  for  the  government  of  a] 
community,  company,  or  society ;  regulating  principle  : 
governing  direction  ;  law  ;  precept ;  as,  to  act  contrary 
to  regulations. 

Regulation  sword,  cap,  uniform,  dr.  (Mil.)  Articles 
of  the  kind  or  quality  prescribed  by  the  official  regula¬ 
tions. 

Reg  ulative,  a.  Serving  to  regulate ;  regulating. 

( Mrtaph .)  Supplying  fundamental  principle;  prima¬ 
rily  assumed  by  the  mind  as  fundamental  to  all  other 
knowledge;  as,  the  regulative  faculty.  —  IT  Hamilton. 

Regulator,  n.  [Sp.  regulador. J  One  who  regulates;  j 
—specifically,  in  the  U.  States,  one  of  a  band  of  men  who, 
in  the  absence  or  inadequacy  of  ordinary  or  competent 
legal  authority,  take  into  their  own  bauds  the  punish- 1 


ment  of  crime  and  the  regulation  of  society.  —  Webster. 
See  Lynch-law. 

(Mech.)  That  which  regulates  or  coutrols;  that  part 
of  a  machine  which  serves  to  make  the  motion  equable  ; 
as,  the  spiral  spring  attached  to  the  balance  of  a  watch  ; 
the  throttle- valve  of  a  steam-engine;  the  peuduluui  or 
balauce  of  a  time-piece,  a  tun-wheel,  Ac. 

(SUam-eng.)  See  Governor. 

Regulator-cock.  (Mach.)  In  locomotive  engines,  a 
cock  placed  to  admit  oil  or  tallow  to  lubricate  the  faces 
of  the  regulator  or  governor. — Regulator-cover, ,  the  out¬ 
side  cover,  movable  at  will  to  examine  the  regulator.  — 
Regulator-shaft  and  levers ,  the  shaft  and  levers  placed 
in  Iront  of  the  smoke-box  when  each  cylinder  has  a 
separate  regulator.  A  rod  connected  with  the  shaft 
leads  to  the  foot-plate,  where  a  handle  is  placed  con¬ 
veniently  for  use.  —  liegulator-valve ,  the  valve  in  the 
steam-pipe  of  a  locomotive  engiue,  for  regulating  the 
supply  of  steam  to  the  cylinders.  —  Regulator-valve 
spindle,  the  spindle  for  moving  the  regulator-valve; 
being  fixed  to  it  at  one  end,  the  other  end  of  the  spin¬ 
dle  passes  through  a  stufliug-box  joint  over  the  fire-box, 
and  has  a  handle  fixed  on  the  end  to  turn  it. 

Reg'iiius,  Marcus  Attilius,  a  Roman  general,  cele¬ 
brated  tor  his  patriotism  and  devotiou  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  was  made  consul  a  second  time  about  256 
B.  c.,  and  with  his  colleague,  Manlius  Yulso,  commanded 
in  the  first  war  against  Carthage.  Made  prisoner  by 
the  Cart haginians,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  with  an  em¬ 
bassy,  that  peace  might  l»e  procured  on  favorable  terms, 
and  bound  himself,  by  an  oath,  to  return  if  the  terms ! 
were  rejected.  He,  however,  considered  it  his  duty  to) 
advise  the  continuance  of  the  war:  which,  being  deter¬ 
mined  ou,  no  entreaties  or  supplications  could  prevent 
him  from  fulfilling  his  solemn  engagement;  and  the 
Carthaginians,  on  his  return,  put  him  to  a  cruel  death. 

Reg:' ul us,  n.;  Eng.  pi.  Rcgiluses;  Lat.  pi.  Reguli. 

I  Lat.,  a  petty  king,  dim.  of  rex,  regis,  a  king ;  Fr.  regale.]  | 
(Ghem.)  The  old  chemists  designated  by  this  term  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  brittle  or  inferior  metals  when  freed  from  im¬ 
purities,  and  obtained  in  their  metallic  state.  Thus  they 
speak  of  r-gulus  of  antimony,  of  bismuth,  Ac.  The  term  j 
is  now  often  used  by  metallurgists  to  denote  the  metal¬ 
lic  button  which  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  an  assay 
crucible. 

(Astron.)  A  star  of  the  first  magnitude  iu  the  con-! 
stellation  of  Leo;  —  called  L& mis ,  or  (hr  Leonis,  (Lion  s  ' 
Heart.) 

(Zool.)  A  genus  of  birds,  family  Turdidse,  the  species 
of  which  are  very  small,  olive-green  above,  and  whitish 
beneath.  The  Golden-crested  wren,  R.  satrapa,  of  the 
Northern  United  States,  almost  identical  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  R.  satrapus,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the 
genus,  is  less  than  3*,^  inches  long,  and  when  stripped 
of  its  feathers,  the  body  is  only  about  an  inch  long.  The 
bill  is  slender  and  dark;  eyes  hazel;  on  the  top  of  its 
head  the  feathers  are  of  a  bright-orango  color,  bordered 
on  each  side  with  black,  which  forms  an  arch  above  the 
eyes,  and  with  which  it  sometimes  conceals  the  crown, 
by  contracting  the  muscles  of  the  head  ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  is  yellowish  olive-green  ;  all  the  under  parts 
pale  reddish-white,  tinged  with  green  on  the  sides:  the 
greater  coverts  of  the  wings  are  dusky-brown,  edged 
with  yellow,  and  tipped  with  white;  legs  yellowish- 
brown.  The  female  is  distinguished  by  a  pale- yellow  j 
crown  ;  and  her  whole  plumage  is  less  than  that  of  the 
male.  This  delightful  little  fairy  bird  is  very  active, 
and  may  generally  be  found  with  other  smaller  birds 
gleaning  among  the  foliage  of  trees  and  bushes  in  search 
of  the  smallest  insects.  Its  song  is  said  to  he  very  melo¬ 
dious,  and  it  has  besides  a  sharp  shrill  cry,  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  grasshopper. 

Rcgnr'gi  fate,  r.  a.  [It.  regurgitare ,  from  L.  Rat. ;  — ! 
R»t.  re,  back,  and  gurgis,  gurgitis ,  a  whirlpool.]  To 
throw  or  pour  back,  as  from  a  whirlpool,  or  from  a  deep 
or  hollow  place ;  to  pour  or  throw  back  in  great  quantity. 

— r.  n.  To  be  thrown  or  poured  hack. 

ilc^iir^ita'tioii.  n.  [ Fr. J  Act  of  throwing  or  pour¬ 
ing  back  by  the  orifice  of  exit.  —  Act  of  reswallowing; 
reabsorption. 

(Med.)  The  natural  and  easy  vomiting  of  their  food 
by  infants. 

Regn'sa,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  prov.of  Syracuse,  on 
the  Regusa.  30  m.  W.S.\V  .  of  Syracuse.  Manuf.  Wool¬ 
lens  and  silks.  Pop.  22,000. 

Reisabift  if  ate,  r.  a.  [Fr.  rehabiliter.]  To  reinstate; 
to  quality  or  restore  afresh  ;  to  restore,  as  a  delinquent 
to  a  former  right,  rank,  or  privilege  lost  or  forfeited. 

Rehabilitation.  n.  [Fr.;  L  L:\i.rehabiUtatio.)  Act 
of  reinstating  in  a  former  rank,  capacity,  or  privilege  ; 
restoration  of  a  tnan  to  former  rights  or  qualifications, 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  a  convictiou,  sen¬ 
tence,  or  judgment  of  a  competent  tribunal. 

Reuiasli',  r.  a.  To  hash  a  second  time. 

— n.  Something  hashed  over  again;  something  dished  up 
from  old  and  previously  used  materials  or  constituents; 
as.  a  rehash  of  an  old  story. 

Rehear',  v.  a.  To  hear  anew  :  to  try  again,  or  a  second 
time  ;  as.  to  rehear  pleadings  in  equity. 

Rehearsal.  ( re-hers'al ,)  n.  Act  of  rehearsing,  or  state 
of  being  rehearsed ;  repetition  of  the  words  of  another, 
or  of  a  written  work  :  narration ;  a  telling  or  recounting, 
as  of  particulars  in  detail;  as,  “in  rehearsal  of  our 
Lord's  Prayer.’’  ( Hooter.)  —  The  recital  of  a  piece  be¬ 
fore  the  public  exhibition  of  it ;  as,  the  rehearsal  of  an! 
opera. 

Rehearse',  r.  a.  To  say,  speak,  tell,  or  relate  in  the 
hearing  of  another,  or  of  others  ;  to  tell  over  again  ;  to 
recite.  —  To  relate;  to  recount ;  to  narrate  ;  to  give  an 
oral  account  of  events  or  transactions. —  To  recite  or  re¬ 
peat  in  private  for  experiment  and  improvement,  pre-j 
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vious  to  a  public  representation  ;  as,  the  rehearsal  of  a 
comedy.  —  To  cause  to  tell,  recite,  or  relate.  (R.) 

Ibdiearser,  n.  On*'  who  rehearses,  recites,  or  narrates. 

Helical  ,  r.  a.  ’lo  heat  anew,  or  a  second  time. 

Kelielni',  v.  a.  To  cover  again,  as  with  a  helmet. 

Rehioi  t  ion,  (-bish'un,)  n.  [Lat.  re,  back,  aud  habere. 
to  liave.J  (Law.)  The  annulling  of  a  sale. 

Kefiib'itory,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to 
reliibition  ;  as,  a  rehibitory  action. 

Rellire',  V.a.  To  hire  again. 

Heiiolio  am.  (Script.)  The  son  and  successor  of  Solo- 
moil,  by  Naauiah,  an  Anunonitess  He  Was  41  years  old 
when  lie  began  to  reign,  and  was  therefore  born  at  the 

[  beginning  ol  his  father’s  reign.  He  ascended  the  throne 
about  1*75  D.  c.,  and  reigned  17  years  at  Jerusalem. 
Under  bis  reign  the  ten  tribes  revolted,  and  formed  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  under  Jeroboam.  The  immediate 
cause  of  this  schism  was  Rehoboain's  head»troiig  folly 
in  rejecting experienced  counsellors,  and  claiming  tyran¬ 
nical  power,  R.  relapse*  1  into  idolatry;  and. in  the  filth 
year  of  his  reign,  Shishak.  king  ot  Egypt,  invaded  his 
kingdom,  ami  carried  off  all  the  golden  ornaments  of  the 
temple.  R.  subsequently  repented,  and  replaced  the 
ornaments  of  the  Temple,  using  brass,  however,  instead 
of  the  more  precious  metal.  His  reign  was  afterwards 
almost  unbroken  by  war.  D.  al  t  958  B.  c. 

Rchobotlt.  (Script.)  I.  A  city  of  ancient  Assyria,  site 
unknown,  (Gen.  x.  11.) — II.  A  place  in  the  wilderness 
60uthof  Gerar  and  Beersbeba,  so  named  by  Isaac  on  the 
occasion  of  his  digging  a  well  there.  ( G*n .  xxvi.  22.)  — 
III.  A  city  on  the  Euphrates,  thought  to  be  the  modern 
Er-rahabeli,  south  of  Ciirchemisli,  (Gen.  xxx.  37.) 

Reho'boill,  or  Llwes,  in  Delaware,  a  hundred  of  Sus¬ 
sex  co.;  ]*'p.  abt.  2,600. 

Reiiobot  li.  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Wilkes  co.,  abt.  75 
m.  X.K.  of  Milledgeville. 

Keliobotli,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-vill.  and  twp  of 
Bristol  co  ,  abt.  41  m.  S.by  W.  of  Boston;  pop.  (1870)  1,899. 

Rehobotil.  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Edgefield 
dist.,  abt.  80  hi.  W.  of  Columbia. 

ReSiobotli.  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village  of  Lunenburg 
cm,  abt.  85  lit.  8-W.  « »f  Richmond. 

Heho’aotli  Ray ,  in  Delaware,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  iu  Sussex  co. 

Reho  bothville.  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Morgan  co., 
abt.  57  in.  X.  by  W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Roli'rersberjr.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Berks  co..  abt.  2d  m.  N.W.  of  Readiug. 

Rei,  n.  See  Rr.E. 

fileiclienan.  (ri’ke-nau,)  an  island  in  the  grand-duchy 
of  Baden,  in  the  Untersee,  4  ni.  X.W.  of  Constance  ;  ext. 
3  in.  long,  and  1  in.  broad. 

ReieSienan.  a  town  of  Bohemia,  18  m.  E.S  E.  of 

Kdniggraiz :  pop.  4,500. 

Rei'ehen bach.  Karl,  Baron  von,  a  German  natu¬ 
ralist  anil  technologist,  b.  at  Stuttgart,  178s,  was  the 
discoverer,  as  he  thought,  of  a  new  force  in  nature, 
which  lie  called  Od,  q.  r. 

Hcieheiibacli.  (ri'l.en-bak,)  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Saxony,  circle  of  Zwickau,  12  hi.  N.N  E.  of  Plauen. 
M'ltiuf.  Woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  stuffs  Pop.  *,2i>0. 

Rei'chenberg,  «»r  Uni'berk.  a  town  of  B-  hernia, 
on  the  Ncisse,  5s  ni.  N.E.  of  Prague.  Manuf.  Woollen, 
cotton,  ami  linen  stuffs.  Pp.  14.000. 

Reiehstadt,  (rik’stat,)  Duke  of.  See  Napoleon  II. 

Iteid.  MaYXE,  a  popular  novelist,  B.  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  in  1818,  and  educated  for  the  Church.  A  taste 
for  travel  and  adventure  induced  him,  iu  1838.  to  set  out 
for  Mexico,  without  any  very  definite  aim.  On  arriving 
at  New  Orleans  lie  went  on  two  excursions  up  the  Red 
River,  trading  and  hunting  in  company  with  the  Indi¬ 
ans;  and  afterwards  made  other  excursions  up  the  Mis¬ 
souri  and  on  the  prairies,  where  he  remained  for  nearly 
5  years,  enjoying  the  wild  freedom  of  ludiati  life.  He 
afterwards  travelled  through  almost  every  State  in  the 
Union,  and  in  these  journeys,  with  his  previous  prairie 
and  backwoods  experiences,  acquired  that  knowh-dgeof 
character  and  incident  so  liberally  displayed  in  his  writ¬ 
ings.  In  1*45,  upon  war  being  declared  between  the  U. 
States  ami  Mexico.  Mayne  Reid,  then  devoted  to  litera¬ 
ture,  sought  and  obtained  a  captain’s  commission  in  the 
U.  States  army,  lie  was  present  at  the  siege  ami  cap¬ 
ture  of  Vera  Cruz,  led  the  last  charge  of  infantry  at 
Cbiirtibtisco,  and,  also,  the  forlorn  hope  at  the  assault 
of  Chapultepec,  where  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  re¬ 
ported  killed.  For  his  gallantry  throughout  the  war, 
Capt.  Reid  was  honorably  mentioned  in  the  dispatches. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  resigning  his  commission,  he 
repaired  to  London,  where  he  again  resumed  a  life  of  lit¬ 
erary  employment  Of  his  numerous  works  of  fiction, — 
highly  esteemed  both  in  this  country  and  in  England. — 
we  may  mention  The  Rife  Rangers  ;  The  Scalp  Hunters ; 
The  White  Chief;  The  Quadroon  ;  Oceola  ;  The  War 
Trail;  The  Wild  Huntress ;  The  Headless  Horseman.  Ac. 
Capt.  R.  has  also  written  numerous  books  of  adventure 
for  bovs.  besides  a  standard  manual  on  the  game  ol 
“  Croquet.”  In  1871 ,  Capt.  R.,  after  a  protracted  sojourn 
in  the  U.  States,  took  up  his  residence  in  England. 

Kei<l,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  Scottish  divine  and  metaphy¬ 
sician.  was  b.  in  1709  at  Strachan,  in  Kincardineshire, 
and  educated  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  In  1704 
he  succeeded  Adam  Smith  as  Professor  of  Moral  Philoso¬ 
phy  at  Glasgow  University,  ami  d.  1796.  His  principal 
works  are.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind, and  Essays 
on  the  Intellectual  and  Active  pincers  of  Man.  Dr.  R.  was 
the  first  writer  in  Scotland  who  attacked  the  scepticism 
of  Hume,  and  who  endeavored  to  refute  his  theory  by  an 
appeal  to  what  he  called  “Common  Sense.” 

R?i<l«  in  Ohio ,  a  township  of  Seneca  co. ;  pop.  aid.  2.400. 

Keidsbiirs:,  in  Pennsylvania, a  post-village  of  Clarion 
co.,  abt.  5  in.  S.  of  Clarion. 
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Boids'villp,  in  Oenrgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Tatnall 

co.,  al>t.  6a  in.  W.  of  Savannah, 

Reivlsville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Rocking¬ 
ham  co.,  al>t.  18  in.  N.  by  E.  of  Greensborough. 
Itcigalo,  (ri'gait,)  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey,  on 
the  Mole,  6  in.  E.  of  Dorking;  pop.  5,000. 

Reigle,  (ri'gl,)  n.  A  In  dlow  channel  for  conducting 
anything;  as,  the  reigle  of  a  side-post  for  a  flood-gate. 
Itei'gle'iville,  or  Rieglesville,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a 
post-village  of  Bucks  co.,  abt.  8  in.  S.  of  Easton. 

Rei”  n.  (ran,)  r.  n.  [Fr.  regner  ;  Lat.  regnare.]  To  have 
roy al,  sovereign,  or  supreme  power :  to  be  king ;  to  rule ; 
to  govern  ;  to  possess  or  exercise  monarchical  power  or 
authority;  to  exercise  government,  as  a  king  or  em¬ 
peror;  as,  though  the  king  reigns,  his  minister  governs. 
—  To  have  absolute  or  uncontrolled  dominion.  —  To  pre¬ 
vail ;  to  be  predominant;  as,  dissatisfaction  reigns 
throughout  the  country. 

— n.  [Fr.  regne ;  Lat.  regnum.)  Kingly  government; 
royal  authority;  sovereignty;  dominion;  supreme  power. 
“  The  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night.”  —  Milton. 

— The  time  during  which  a  monarch  or  sovereign  exercises 
ti»e  regal  or  supreme  authority  ;  as,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

Rei'ley,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Butler  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,300. 

Roil  I  nine',  v.  a.  To  cause  to  shine  anew,  or  become 
luminous  again;  to  relight. 

Rei  1 1  it  in  i  nate,  v.  a.  To  reillume;  to  enkindle  with 
light  again. 

Reil  ly,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Schuylkill  co. ; 
pop.  a  hr.  3,800. 

Ream,  Ream,  n.  In  S.  Africa,  a  thong  of  untanned 
ox-hide 

Reinihiirli',  v.  a.  and  n.  Same  as  Kekmbark,  q.  v. 
Rcim IhmI  y.  r.  n.  Same  as  Keemuody,  q.  v. 
Reimbursable,  a.  [Fr.  remboursa bl e.]  That  may 
be,  or  is  intended  to  be,  repaid  or  refunded;  as,  a  reim¬ 
bursable  loan. 

Reimburse',  v.  a.  [Fr.  rembnurser ;  It.  rim borsare.) 
To  pay  back;  to  restore;  to  refund;  to  replace  in  a 
treasury,  or  in  a  private  coffer,  an  equivalent  to  tliosum 
taken  from  it,  or  lost,  or  expended.  —  To  make  restitu¬ 
tion  or  payment  of  an  equivalent  to;  to  indemnify;  to 
pay  back  to;  as,  to  reimburse  a  money-lender. 
Reimbiirtte'meiit,  n.  [Fr.  re m bourseme.nt. ]  Act  of 
reimbursing,  or  of  repaying,  or  refunding;  repayment; 
as.  the  reimbursement  of  money  advanced  as  a  loan. 
Reiml>ur*'er,  n.  One  who  reimburses,  repays,  or  re¬ 
funds. 

Reim'crnburg*,  or  Rimersmjro,  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
post-village  of  Clarion  co.,  abt.  20  m.  N.  of  Kittanning. 
Rcim  ei**v i  1  le.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Morgan  co.,  abt. 
25  m.  N.N.W  of  Marietta. 

Reiiiiincr^e,  (•met j,)  v.  a.  To  immerge  anew;  to 
plunge  a  second  time. 

Rcim  plant/,  r.  a.  To  implant  afresh. 

Reimport',  v.  a.  To  import  again;  to  convey  or  carry 
back  ;  as,  reimported  goods. 

Reimport  at  ion,  n.  Act  of  importing  what  has  been 
previously  exported. 

Re  import  u  lie',  v.  a.  To  importune  afresh. 
Reimpose,  (- pdz',)v.u .  To  imposeasecond  time,  as  a  tax. 
Rei  m  prey’ll  ate,  v.  a.  To  impregnate  over  again. 
Reimpress',  t».  a.  To  impress  anew. 

Reimpres  sion,  n.  A  second  or  repeated  impression. 
Reimprint',  v.  a.  To  imprint  anew. 

Heimpris  on,  v.  a.  To  imprison  a  second  time,  either 
for  the  same  offence,  or  after  a  release  from  prison. 
Reims,  or  Kheims,  ( reemz ,)  a  city  of  France, dep.  Marne, 
ot  which,  though  net  the  cap.,  it  is  by  far  the  largest 
town,  in  a  plain  near  the  Vesle,  a  tributary  of  the  Aisne, 
27  m.  N.N.W.  of 
Chalons,  and  95  m. 

E.  by  N.  of  Baris. 

It  is  tolerably  well 
laid  out,  its  streets 
wide,  straight, and 
generally  clean;  it 
lias  several  good 
squares,  but  the 
houses  are  small, 
and  constructed 
with  monotonous 
uniformity.  The 
cathedral  (Figure 
2236),  one  of  the 
largest  and  most 
magnificent  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  is  that  in 
which  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  tiie  Bour¬ 
bon  kings  of 
France  has  taken 
place,  with  lew  ex¬ 
ceptions.  from  the 
aera  of  Philip  Au¬ 
gustus.  This  edi- : 
fice  was  chiefly 
constructed  be¬ 
tween  1212  and 
1242.  It  is  479  feet 
in  length,  99  feet 
in  breadth,  and  144  feet  in  height,  and  lias  a  noble 
front,  flanked  with  two  square  towers,  262^  ft.  in  height. 
Reims  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  a  library  of 
24,000  vols.,  and  a  botanical  garden.  Its  manufactories 
of  woollens  occupy  50,000  hands,  of  whom  12,000  live  in 
R.  It  produces  soap,  candles,  biscuits,  and  is  the  centre 
of  champagne  trade.  Pop.  (1876),  81,328. 

Rein,  (run,)  n.  [Fr.  rtne,  from  O.  Fr.  risne  ;  It.  redina. 
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contracted  from  Lat.  retinaculum,  from  retineo — re,  and  |  Keinsf  met',  v.  a. 
tinen ,  to  hold.]  The  strap  of  a  bridle  by  which  the  rider,  lleiu*iir'aiice,  n. 
or  driver,  of  a  horse  restrains,  governs,  or  guides  him. 

—  Hence,  by  analogy,  that  which  curbs,  restrains,  or 
rules;  government.  —  To  give  the  reins  to,  to  allow  to 
act  without  restraint;  to  give  license  to;  as,  to  give  the. 
reins  to  one’s  passions.  —  To  take  the.  reins ,  to  take  the 
guidance,  control,  or  government.  —  Without  rein ,  with¬ 
out  control  or  restraint. 

— v.a.  To  guide  or  govern  by  a  bridle  ;  as,  to  rein  a  horse. 

— To  check  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  control. 

••  He  csuuot  be  reined  again  to  leiuperance.”~5/iofc*. 

— v.  n.  To  bear  the  reins.  (R.) 

Iteinau 'x’lirate,  v.  a.  To  inaugurate  anew  or  afresh. 

Rei  neen*c,  (-in-sens'.)  v.  a.  To  incense  again. 

Rcincite,  (-in-sit',)  v.  a.  To  incite  again,  or  a  second 
time. 

Rcincor'porate,  v.  a.  To  embody  again;  to  increase 
anew. 

Rcinciir',  v.  a.  To  incur  a  second  time,  as  a  penalty. 

Itcin'dccr.  Raindeer.  n.  [A.  8.  hranas-deor  ;  Icel. 
hreindyr.  j  (Zodl.)  This  quadruped,  forming  the  genus 
Rungifer ,  in  the  family  Cervxdet .  is  indiscriminately 
called  Reindeer,  Caribou,  and  Greenland  Buck.  The 
Woodland  caribou,  or  American  Reindeer,  R.  caribou , 
of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  and  westward  to  Lake 
Superior,  (Fig.  2237),  believed  by  some  to  be  identical 
with  the  N.  European 
species.  R.  tarandus ,  is 
about  4)^  feet  long,  and 
3  feet  high.  It  has  the 
horns  elongated, sub-cy¬ 
lindrical,  with  the  basal 
branches  and  tip  dilated 
and  palmated.  In  the 
N.  of  Europe  the  R.  is 
domesticated,  ami  its 
services  are  invaluable. 

With  it,  the  Laplander 
can  dispense  with  the 

services  of  horses, sheep,  and  oxen;  for  it  will  carry  him 
in  his  sledge  over  the  snow  30,  40,  or  50  m.  a  day.  Its 
milk  provides  him  with  cheese;  its  flesh  supplies  him 
with  food  ;  aud  its  skin  furnishes  him  not  only  with 
clothing,  hut  with  tents  and  bedding.  In  winter,  the 
liair  of  the  R.  is  long,  thick,  gray-brown ;  neck,  rump, 
belly,  ring  round  the  hoof,  and  end  of  nose,  white.  In 
summer,  the  same  animal  has  short,  dark,  sooty-brown 
hair,  with  the  parts  which  are  white  in  winter  being 
rather  paler  gray-brown.  The  hair  of  the  body  is  so 
thick  that  the  skin  cannot  he  seen  when  it  is  put  aside; 
for  it  stands  erect, as  in  other  animals  of  the  same  genus, 
but  is  much  thicker.  The  R..  when  wild,  travel  in  herds, 
varying  in  number  from  eight  or  ten  to  two  or  three 
hundred,  their  daily  excursions  being  generally  towards 
the  quarter  from  which  the  wind  blows.  The  Indians 
kill  them  with  bows  and  arrows.  They  also  take  tlie/L 
in  snares,  or  spear  them  as  they  are  crossing  rivers  or 
lakes.  The  Esquimaux  take  them  in  traps  ingeniously 
formed  of  ice  and  snow. 

Kcin'ileer,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Nodaway  co., 
abt.  40  m.  N.  of  St.  Joseph. 

llcin'ilcci'  Ilosx,  n.  (Rot.)  See  Cladonia. 

K<*  j  ml  11  ce',  r.  a.  To  induce  again,  or  a  second  time. 

R«»i  11  f  ect  v.  a.  To  infect  again,  or  afresh. 

R<ki  11 1  ci* I  ion*,  (-/ek'shus,)  a.  That  may  communicate 
infection  again. 

itcinforcc',  v.  a.  To  give  new  force  to ;  to  strengthen 
by  new  assistance  or  support ;  to  reenforce;  as,  to  rein¬ 
force  an  army  corps. 

— n.  ( Ord .)  That  part  of  a  heavy  gun  or  piece  of  ord¬ 
nance  which,  near  the  breech,  is  made  of  an  additional 
thickness  ot  metal  to  strengthen  it.  A  smooth-bored 
cast-iron  or  bronze  gun  is  divided,  for  purposes  of  no¬ 
menclature, into  parts.  That  portion  of  thepiece  between 
the  base  ring  and  the  ring  nearest  to  the  trunnions  is 
divided  info 
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To  instruct  anew,  or  again. 
Insurance  effected  by  an  under¬ 
writer  upon  a  subject  against  certain  risks  with  another 
underwriter,  on  the  same  subject,  against  all  or  a  part 
of  the  same  risks,  not  exceeding  the  same  amount  In 
the  original  insurance,  he  is  the  insurer;  in  the  second, 
the  assured.  His  object  in  reinsurance  is  to  protect 
himself  against  the  risks  which  he  had  assumed.  There 
is  no  privity  of  contract  between  the  original  assured 
and  tiie  reinsurer,  and  the  reinsurer  is  under  no  liability 
to  such  original  assured.  —  Bouvier. 

Rei  11*11  re',  r.  a.  To  insure  a  second  time. 

Rein  tegrate,  v.  a.  To  restore;  to  renew  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  any  state  or  quality. 

Rcinteg,ra'tion,n.  A  renewing,  restoring,  or  making 
whole  again. 

Reinter',  t*.  a.  To  inter  a  second  time. 

Reiiiter'rog'ate,  v.  a.  To  interrogate  afresh;  to 
question  repeatedly. 

Rei  nt  roduce',  v.  a.  To  introduce  a  second  time. 

Rei  11  troll  net  ion,  ( duk'shun ,)  n.  A  second,  or  re¬ 
newed  introduction. 

Reiii'mulate,  v.  a.  To  inundate  again. 

Reinvest',  v.  a.  To  invest  anew. 

Reinvestigate,  v.  a.  To  investigate  again,  or  a 

second  time. 

Rei  11  vest igation,  (-gd'shun,)  n.  A  second  investi¬ 
gation. 

Rein vcst'incut,  n.  Act  of  investing  again,  or  anew. 

Rein  vigr'orate,  v.  a.  To  reanimate ;  to  infuse  vigor 
into  afresh. 

Reinvolve,  r.  a.  To  involve  anew. 

Reis-efTeudi,  (rez-ef-fen’de,)  n.  [  hr.  rein ,  head,  chief, 
and  effevdi ,  q.  v.J  In  Turkey,  the  minister,  or  secretary 
of  state,  lor  foreign  affairs. 

Keis*ual>le,  (re-ish'shu-a-bl.)  a.  That  mayl»e  reissued. 

Rei*'*ne.  r  a.  To  issue  again,  or  a  second  time. 

— n.  A  second,  or  repeated  issue. 

Rc*i*'ter*tow  11,  in  Maryland,  a  poet-village  of  Balti¬ 
more  co.,  abt.  17  in.  N.W.  of  Baltimore. 

Reiter.  ( ri'ter ,)  n.  [Ger.,  a  rider  ]  One  of  the  German 
lan/.knechts,  or  cavalry,  of  the  14th  ami  15th  centuries. 

Reiterate,  r.  a.  [Fr.  r Merer.)  To  repeat  time  after 
time;  to  say  or  do  again  and  again,  or  repeatedly  ;  as,  to 
reiterate  a  promise. 

— a.  Reiterated;  repeated.  (R.) 

Rcit'crateilly,  adr.  Repeatedly. 

R«*i  feral  ion.  (-d'shun,)  n.  [Fr.  reiteration.)  Repetition. 

lteit'erative,  n.  (Gram.)  A  word  signifying  renewed 
or  reiterated  action.  —  A  word  formed  from  another,  or 
employed  to  form  another,  by  repetition;  as.  riff-raff. 

Reject',  r.  a.  [  Lat.  rejiao  —  re,  an i\jaao.  to  throw  ;  Fr. 
reje.ter .]  To  throw  away,  as  anything  useless  or  vile;  to 
cast  oft';  to  discard;  as.  a  rejected  plan,  a  rejected  suitor. 
—  To  repudiate  ;  to  refuse  to  receive  or  accept ;  to  de¬ 
cline  with  hauteur  or  incivility  ;  to  slight.  —  To  refuse 
to  grant  or  accede  to  ;  as,  to  reject  a  petition. 

Reject'ablc,  a.  That  may  be  rejected. 

Reject  er.  71.  One  who  rejects,  discards,  or  refuses. 

Rejection,  ( re-jek'shon ,)  n.  [Lat.  rejectin  g  Act  of  re- 
jecting  or  throwing  away;  act  ot  casting  off  or  forsak¬ 
ing:  refusal  to  accept  a  grant. 

Reject!  ve,  a.  Serving  to  reject. 

Reject'inent,  n.  Matter  rejected  or  thrown  away. 

Rejoice',  v.  n.  [Fr.  rfjouir,  rejouissant,  from  Lat.  re, 
and  gaudere,  to  rejoice.)  To  experience  joy  or  gladness 
in  a  high  degree;  to  be  exhilarated  with  lively  and 
pleasurable  emotions  or  sensations;  to  delight;  to  be 
joyful  or  glad  ;  to  exult. 

— v.  a.  To  make  joyful  or  glad;  to  animate  with  lively, 
or  pleasurable  emotions  or  sensations;  to  gladden;  to 
cheer ;  to  exhilarate;  to  delight ;  to  please. 

Itcjoi'eer,  n.  One  who  rejoices,  or  makes  rejoicing. 

Rejoicing;,  (-sing,)  n.  Act  of  expressing  joy  or  glad¬ 
ness. —  Subject  or  occasion  of  joy  or  giaduess;  cause  of 
rejoicing  or  delight. 

Rcjoi'cin^ly,  adv.  With  joy,  gladness,  or  exultation. 


two  pans,  called  respective.,  firU  ^ 
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Rcinforcc'incut,  n.  Act  of  reinforcing;  new  force 
added;  fresh  supplies  of  strength;  —  particularly,  addi¬ 
tional  troops  or  ships;  as,  reinforcements  were  at  once 
sent. 

Rei  11  form',  r.  a.  To  inform  afresh. 

Bt<*i  11  f use,  (-fuz',) v.  a.  To  infuse  again,  or  a  second  time. 

Btcan^rat  iatc,  (-grd'shi-dt,)  v.a.  To  ingratiate  anew, 
to  curry  favor  again  with. 

Rcinliab'it.  v.  a.  To  inlmbit  again,  or  a  second  time. 

Rein  boblsville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Lancaster  co.,  abt.  41  m.  K.8.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Komi  css.  ( rdn'les ,)  a.  Without  rein;  unrestrained; 
uncontrolled. 

Rcinqaiire.  (-kwir',)  v.  a.  To  inquire  afresh,  or  again. 

Rems,  (ram,)  n.pl.  [Fr.  rein,  rognon ;  Lat.  ren,  pi. 
renes.\  The  kidneys.  — The  lower  part  of  the  bark, 
over  the  kidneys.  —  Hence,  the  heart,  or  seat  of  the 
affections  or  passions;  — so  called  because  formerly  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  seated  in  that  part  of  the  body. 

“  *  am  5e  which  searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts."  —  Rev.  li.  23. 

Reins  of  a  vault.  (Arch.)  The  sides  that  sustain  thearch. 

Reinsert'.  v.  a.  To  insert  a  second  time. 

Reinsert  ion,  (- ser'shun ,)  n.  A  second  insertion. 

fltein'spire,  v.  a.  To  inspire  anew,  or  afresh. 

Reinstall  ,  v.  a.  To  install  again,  or  a  second  time. 

Itciiistalmcnt,  n.  A  second  instalment. 

Reinstate',  v.  a.  To  instate  or  invest  anew;  to  place 
again  in  possession  of,  or  in  a  former  state. 

Kcinsta  tc'mcii t,  n.  Act  of  restoring  to  a  former 
state ;  reestablishment. 

Reinstation,  (-sta'shun,)  n.  Act  of  reinstating;  rein¬ 
statement. 
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under  the  same  yoke.]  To  unite  or  fall  in  with  after 
separation;  to  meet  or  attach  one's  self  to  again. 

— v.  n.  To  join  something  on.  —  To  answer  to  a  reply. 

(Law.)  To  reply,  as  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff's 
replication. 

Rejoin'der,  n.  [From  Fr .  rejoindre.)  An  answer  to 
a  reply  ;  or,  generally,  an  answer. 

(Law.)  The  answer  of  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff's 
replication.  See  Pleadings. 

Rcjoint',  v.a.  To  joint  anew:  to  reunite  the  joints 
ot.  —  Specifically,  to  fill  up  the  joints  of  with  cement  or 
mortar,  as  the  interstices  betw  een  the  stones  of ‘build¬ 
ings. 

Itejudge.  (juj',)  v.  a.  To  judge  again,  or  a  second 
time  ;  to  review  or  reexamine ;  as.  to  rejudge  a  cause. 

Roj  11 'veil ale,  v.  a.  [O.  Fr.  r^uraiic.j  To  make 
young  again. 

Rejuvenescence,  Rejuvenesoenoy,  (-is* sens, 

- es'sen-si ,)  n.  A  renewing  of  youth ;  state  of  being  or 
becoming  young  again. 

Rej  live  lie* 'cent,  a.  Becoming,  or  causing  to  be¬ 
come,  rejuvenated. 

Rej  11 'veil izc.  r.  a.  To  make  yonng  again. 

Rekindle,  (-kin'dl.)  v.  a.  To  kindle  again. 

Rclaile',  v.  a.  To  lade,  or  load,  again. 

Relai<l,  (-lad.)  imp.  and  pp.  of  relay,  q.  v. 

Re  I;;  is,  ( ruh-ld ,)  n.  (Fortif.)  A  narrow  path  on  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  rampart,  to  receive  the  earth  that  may  be 
washed  down,  and  prevent  its  falling  into  the  ditch. 

Relanil',  v.  a.  and  v.  n.  To  go  on  shore  after  embark<-i- 
tion. 

Relapse,  (ddps,)  v,  n.  [Lat.  retabor,  relapsus,  to  slide 
or  glide  down.]  To  slip  or  slide  back;  to  return.  —  To 
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Rolax%  v.  n.  To  be  made  lax  or  slack;  to  become 
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fall  or  go  back;  to  backslide;  to  return  to  a  former 
state,  08  of  vice  or  error ;  to  lull  back  from  recovery,  or  a 
convalescent  state. 

— n.  A  sliding  or  falling  back,  particularly  into  a  former 
bad  state,  either  of  body  or  morals. 

Rplaps'er,  n.  One  Who  relapses  into  vice  or  error. 

Rolilitt',  v.  a.  [Fr.  r<  later, J  To  report;  to  recount ;  to 
recite;  to  rehearse:  to  give  orally  or  in  writing,  as  the 
particulars  of  an  event ;  as,  to  relate  a  story.  —  To  ally 
by  connection  or  kindred. 

"  To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot.”  —  Pope. 

•— r.  7t.  To  refer;  to  pertain  ;  to  have  bearing,  relation,  or 
concern  ;  —  preceding  to. 

Kclat  ed,  /'.  a.  Allied  by  kindred;  connected  by  ties 
of  blood  or  alliance,  particularly  by  consanguinity ;  jus, 
a  person  related  in  the  third  degree.  —  Being  in  connec¬ 
tion  or  relation  ;  as,  electricity  and  galvanism  are 
nearly  related. 

( Mas.)  Same  as  Relative,  q.  v. 

Robiter',  n.  One  who  relates,  narrates,  or  recites. 

Relation,  (- Id' shun ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rejatio.]  Act 
of  relating,  or  of  telling  or  going  over  particulars  ;  that 
which  is  told  or  related  ;  narration;  recital  ;  account; 
narrative  of  facts;  as,  a  concise  historical  relation. — 
Respect ;  reference ;  regard :  connection  between  things;  | 
state  of  being  related  or  of  referring ;  direct  conformity 
of  parts  to  a  whole  and  to  each  other;  analogy;  ratio; 
proportion :  as,  art  viewed  in  relation  to  poetry.  —  Affin¬ 
ity  ;  consanguinity ;  kindred;  connection  by  birth  or 
marriage;  family  ties ;  relationship  ;  as,  the  relation  of 
parents  and  offspring.  —  A  relative;  a  kinsman  or  kins¬ 
woman  ;  a  person  connected  by  consanguinity  or  affin¬ 
ity  :  as,  he  was  discarded  by  his  rich  relations. 

Rela't  ional,  a.  Having  relation,  kindred,  or  affinity. 
—  Denoting  or  specifying  some  relation,  as  a  phrase. 

Rela  t  ionsli  i  j>,  n.  State  of  being  related  by  consan¬ 
guinity,  kindred,  affinity,  or  other  alliance. 

Rel'allve,  a.  [Fr .relutif.]  Having  relation  or  refer¬ 
ence  respecting;  standing  in  connection ;  pertaining;  as, 
to  use  arguments  not  relative  to  the  point  at  issue. — 
Not  absolute  or  existing  by  itself;  having  close  or  obvi¬ 
ous  connection,  relation,  or  affinity;  considered  as  be¬ 
longing  to  or  respecting  something  else. 

"  Wholesome  and  unwholesome  are  relative ,  not  real,  qualities.” 

Arbuthnot. 

(Cram.)  Referring  to  an  antecedent;  expressing  or 
implying  relation. —  R.  jironouns.  Th»*y  differ  from 
personal  and  other  pronouns  in  this,  that,  besides  stand¬ 
ing  for  nouns,  they  at  the  same  time  have  the  power  of 
conjunctions.  They  join  sentences  or  clauses  by  relat¬ 
ing ,  or  referring  hack  directly,  to  something  just  named. 
The  relatives  in  English  are  t oho,  which,  and  that.  What 
is  used  for  that  which,  thus  embracing  both  relative  and 
antecedent.  Who  is  employed  when  the  reference  is  to 
persons,  and  which  when  it  is  to  inferior  animals  or 
things.  That  is  applied  to  both  persons  and  things;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  may  he  used  at  pleasure  in¬ 
stead  of  who  or  which.  It  is  only  when  the  purpose  of 
the  relative  clause  is  to  limit  or  define  the  thing  meant, 
that  that  is  ever  applied  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  its  use  is 
in  general  preferable  to  that  of  who  or  which.  It  is 
easier  and  more  idiomatic  to  say:  “All  the  men  that  had 
blue  eyes,”  than,  “All  the  men  who”  Ac. ;  and  who  would 
think  of  saying:  “This  is  the  house  which  Jack  built?” 
Besides  that  so  employed  often  avoids  ambiguities  that 
would  attend  who  or  which.  Ex.  —  “  His  conduct  sur¬ 
prised  his  English  friends,  who  had  not  known  him 
long.”  This  may  mean  either  that  his  English  friends 
generally  wi*re  surprised,  for  the  reason  that  they  had 
not  known  him  long;  or  that  only  a  portion  of  them  — 
those,  namely,  that  had  not  known  him  long  —  were 
offended.  If  the  latter  is  the  meaning  intended,  it 
would  remove  all  ambiguity  to  write:  “His  English 
friends  that  had  not  known  him  long.” 

( Mas.)  Characterizing, or  pertaining  to.  chords,  which, 
by  reason  of  the  identity  of  some  of  their  tones,  admit 
of  a  natural  transition  from  one  to  the  other.  (Moore.) — 
Relative  keys.  Keys  which  have  all  their  tones  but 
one  in  common :  a  minor  mode  or  key  is  also  said  to  l»e 
the  relative  of  the  major  key  possessing  the  same  signa¬ 
ture. 

Relative  terms.  Terms  which  denote  relation,  as  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  Ac. 

Rel  ative,  n.  A  person  related  or  connected  by  blood 
or  affinity  :  — strictly,  one  allied  by  consanguinity:  a 
relation;  a  kinsman  or  kinswoman.  —  That  which  has 
relation  to  something  else. 

(Gram.)  A  word  which  relates  to  or  represents  another 
word,  called  its  antecedent ,  or  which  refers  back  to  a  sen¬ 
tence  or  member  of  a  sentence;  as,  a  relative,  pronoun. 

Relatively,  adv.  In  a  relative  sense  or  manner;  in 
relation  or  respect  to  something  else;  not  absolutely. 

Relativeness,  Relatively,  n.  State  of  being 
relative. 

Relat 'or,  n.  [Fr.  relateur;  Lat.,  from  referre.)  A  nar¬ 
rator;  a  reciter. 

(Law.)  A  rehearser  or  teller:  one  who,  by  leave  of 
court,  brings  an  information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo 
warranto. 

Rela'trix,  n.  (Law.)  A  female  relator. 

Relax',  v.  a.  [Lat.  relaxare ;  Fr.  re.laxer]  To  make 
lax  or  loose  ;  to  slacken ;  to  loosen  ;  to  make  less  close, 
firm,  tense,  or  rigid;  ns,  to  relax  a  cord  or  a  muscle.— 
To  remit :  to  lessen  or  lower  the  stringency  or  rigor  of; 
to  make  less  severe,  strenuous,  or  forcible;  as,  to  relax 
a  law,  sentence,  or  penalty. —  To  ease;  to  divert;  to  un¬ 
bend  from  constraint  or  attention  ;  to  prosecute  less  as¬ 
siduously  or  laboriously,  as  efforts;  as,  recreation  re¬ 
laxes  the  mind.  —  To  open ;  to  loosen;  to  relieve  from 
constipation  or  costiveness;  as,  diuretic  medicines  relax 
the  bowels. 


loosened  or  feeble.  —  To  become  lessened  in  severity  or 
rigor;  to  abate  in  force  — To  unbend;  to  take  diversion 
or  recreation;  to  remit  in  close  effort  or  attention. 

Relux'able,  a.  That  may  be  relaxed  or  remitted. 

;  Relax  ant,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  that  relaxes  the 
bowels. 

Ridaxa  lien.  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  relaxatio.)  Act  of 
relaxing,  or  state  of  being  relaxed  or  loosened  ;  remis¬ 
sion  or  slackening  of  closeness,  tension,  firmness,  rigor, 
effort, or  costiveness ;  diminution  of  the  healthy  and  nat¬ 
ural  tone  of  parts;  us,  relaxation  of  the  sinews,  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  bowels,  relaxation  of  a  rule,  law,  or  system, 
Ac.  —  Remission  from  application,  effort,  or  attention; 
indulgence  in  recreation,  diversion,  or  amusement;  us, 
relaxation  from  toil  or  business. 

Ilelax  ative,  a.  [O.  Fr.  relaxatif. J  Laxative;  that 
may  relax. 

— 7i.  A  luxativo;  a  medicine  that  relaxes  the  bowels. 

Relay',  7i.  [Fr.  relais,  from  rclayer,  to  change  horses.] 
A  supply  of  horses  placed  on  the  road,  to  be  in  readiness 
to  relieve  others,  in  order  that  the  traveller  may  proceed 
without  delay.  —  A  supply  of  hounds  or  sporting  dogs 
kept  in  readiness  at  certain  places  to  pursue  the  game. 

— r.  a.  To  lay  again  ;  as,  to  relay  a  floor. 

Releasable,  (- Ics'a-l/l ,)  a.  That  may  be  released. 

Release',  v.a.  To  loosen  again;  to  set  free;  to  lib¬ 
erate;  to  disengage  or  let  go  from  restraint  of  any  kind  ; 
to  discharge  from  custody ;  as,  to  release  a  prisoner.  —  To 
relieve  from  anything  that  constrains,  confines,  or  op¬ 
presses;  as.  death  released  him  from  his  sufferings.  —  To 
let  go,  as  a  legal  claim  or  obligation ;  to  relinquish;  to 
quit ;  to  give  up.  — To  lease  over  again  ;  to  grant  a  new 
lease  of;  as,  to  release  a  house  or  land. 

— 7i.  Act  of  setting  free  or  at  liberty  ;  state  of  being  freed 
or  liberated;  deliverance  or  discharge  from  restraint  of 
any  kind,  as  from  durance,  confinement,  or  bondage. — 
Relief  fr«*m  care,  pain,  oppression,  or  any  burden.  —  Ac¬ 
quittance;  discharge  from  obligation  or  responsibility. 

(Law.)  The  giving  up  or  abandoning  a  claim  or  right 
to  the  person  against  whom  the  claim  exists,  or  the 
right  is  to  be  exercised  or  enforced.  —  The  conveyance 
of  a  man's  interest  or  rigiit  which  he  hath,  unto  a  thing 
to  another  that  hath  the  possession  thereof,  or  some 
estate  therein. — The  relinquishment  of  some  right  or 
benefit  to  a  person  who  has  already  some  interest  in  the 
tenement,  and  such  interest  as  qualifies  him  for  receiv¬ 
ing  or  availing  himself  of  the  right  or  benefit  so  relin¬ 
quished.  —  Bouvier. 

R«kSea.see',  n.  The  receiver,  or  grantee,  of  a  release. 

IPlease  inenf.  n.  Act  of  releasing  from  confinement, 
pain,  penalty,  or  obligation. 

Iteleas'er,  n.  One  who  gives  release. 

Rtd'egnte,  v.  a.  [Fr.  reUyner.)  To  consign;  to  dis¬ 
patch;  to  remand;  to  transfer;  —  specifically,  to  ban¬ 
ish  ;  to  exile:  to  cause  to  depart. 

Ih  lega  tion,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  relegatio.]  ■  Act  of  relegat¬ 
ing;  deportation;  consignment;  exile;  banishment. 

Relent',  v.  7i.  [Fr.  raUntir ,  from  Lat.  re,  and  lentesco , 
to  become  soft  or  pliant.]  To  soften  in  temper;  to  be¬ 
come  more  mild,  lenient,  or  tender;  to  feel  compassion; 
to  become  less  harsh,  inflexible,  or  cruel.  —  To  become 
less  intense,  (a.) 

“  He  will  relent,  and  turn  from  his  displeasure.”  —  Milton. 

Itili-ntloss.  a.  Unrelenting;  unpitying;  unmerciful; 
unmoved  by  compassion ;  insensible  to  the  distresses  of 
others;  destitute  of  tenderness;  implacable ;  unforgiv¬ 
ing;  cruel;  as,  relentless  despotism. 

Rolen t'lessly,  adv.  In  a  relentless  manner;  implac¬ 
ably  ;  without  mercy  or  pity. 

Relent less'ness,  n  Quality  of  being  relentless,  or 
of  being  unmoved  by  pity. 

Relessee',  n.  (Law.)  The  person  to  whom  a  release 
is  executed. 

Relessor',  t».  (Law.)  One  who  executes  a  release. 

Relet',  v.  a.  To  let  again,  or  anew,  as  a  house. 

Rel'evance,  Rel'evaney,  n.  State  of  being  rele¬ 
vant. 

KeE'evant,  a.  [Fr.  relever,  ppr.  relevant,  from  Lat.  re, 
and  leva,  levatus.  to  raise.]  Relieving;  affording  aid  or 
support.  (R.)—  Having  applicableness  or  pertinence,  as 
an  argument  or  illustration ;  appropriate;  suitable;  as, a 
quotation  relevant  to  the  case. 

Reliabil  ity,  n.  Reliableness. 

Re  I  i  able,  a.  That  may  be  trusted  or  relied  on  ;  worthy 
of  trust,  dependence,  or  reliance;  as,  a  reliable  witness, 
a  reliable  piece  of  intelligence. 

Bteli'ableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  reliable. 

Reliably,  adv.  In  a  reliable  or  trustworthy  manner. 

Reliance,  n.  [From  rely.]  A  relying  ;  act  of  relying, 
or  condition  or  quality  of  being  reliant;  rest  or  repose 
of  mind,  resulting  from  a  full  belief  of  the  veracity,  in¬ 
tegrity,  or  trustworthiness  of  a  person,  or  the  certainty 
or  actuality  of  a  fact;  trust;  confidence;  dependence; 
as.  place  no  reliance  on  promises  — That  on  which  one  re¬ 
lies:  basis  of  dependence;  ground  of  trust  or  confidence. 

Ctrl  inn  t.  a.  Having  or  feeling  reliance;  trusting;  pos¬ 
sessing  confidence  in. 

Relic,  7i.  (Formerly  spelled  rei.ique.)  (Fr.  relique ; 
Lat  reliquicp.]  That  which  remains,  or  which  is  left 
after  the  loss  or  decay  of  the  rest;  —  generally  in  the 
plural. 

“Go  gather  op  the  reliquee  of  thy  raco.”—  Shake 

( Eccl .)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Eastern  churches, 
the  name  given  to  objects  which  derive  th»*ir  value  from 
their  connection  with  onr  Lord  and  with  the  saints;  as, 
for  example,  fragments  of  our  Lord's  cross  or  crown  of 
thorns,  portions  of  the  dust,  the  lames,  the  blood,  the 
instruments  of  torture,  the  chains.  Ac.,  of  the  martyrs,) 
the  mortal  remains,  the  clothes,  the  books,  and  other  j 
objects  of  personal  use  of  the  other  saints,  and  even, 
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objects  to  which  a  certain  Indirect  sacred  interest  Is 
given  by  their  being  brought  into  contact  with  the 
direct  memorials  of  the  distinguished  dead,  as  by  their 
being  placed  on  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  touched  with 
the  relics,  or  blessed  at  the  shrine  or  sanctuary  of  the 
saints.  Ac.  In  all  Midi  cases,  the  motive  of  religious 
honor,  however  differently  it  arises,  is  precisely  the 
same,  viz.,  the  association  of  the  object  which  is  hon¬ 
ored  with  the  personage  whose  virtues  or  services  lire 
the  subject  of  grateful  veneration.  The  merits  of  relics, 
in  their  theological  aspect,  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
publication. 

— Hence,  by  implication,  a  memento;  a  memorial;  u  sou¬ 
venir;  anything  preserved  in  remembrance. 

"  Fair  Greece  I  sad  relic  of  departed  worth."  —  Byron , 

Relict,  71.  [Lat.  relict  us,  relicta,  from  Telinquo.]  A 
widow;  a  woman  whose  husband  is  deceased. 

Reliction,  (lik'shun,)  n.  [Lat.  reliclio.)  (Law.)  An 
increase  of  land  by  the  retreat  or  recession  of  the  sea 
or  a  river. 

Relief,  (4er/*,)  fi.  [Fr.,  from  relever\  Lat  .releva.)  Act 
of  relieving,  or  state  or  condition  of  being  relieved  :  the 
removal,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  any  evil  that  afflicts 
the  body  or  mind,  or  of  anything  oppressive  or  burden¬ 
some,  by  which  some  ease  is  obtained;  alleviation;  miti¬ 
gation;  help;  aid;  succor;  remedy;  redress;  indemnifi¬ 
cation. —  Th.it  which  mitigates  or  removes  pain,  or  other 
evil  or  burden  ;  as,  death  would  lie  a  relief  to  him.  —  The 
release,  ns  of  sentinels,  or  others,  from  some  post  or 
duty,  and  the  substitution  of  others;  also,  the  person 
or  persons  thus  substituted;  as,  lie  must  6tay  till  his 
relief  comes. 

(Fortif.)  The  vertical  distance  of  any  point  In  a 
fortified  work,  from  a  horizontal  plane  coincident  with 
the  base  of  its  scarp.  The  relief  of  R  work  implies  the 
relief  of  the  parapet,  t.  e.,  its  height  above  the  base  of 
the  scarp. 

(Sculp.)  See  Believo. 

(Faint.)  The  degree  of  prominence  or  boldness  which 
a  figure  presents  to  the  eye  at  a  distance;  as,  the  horse 
is  painted  in  strong  relief. 

(Arch.)  The  projection  of  a  figure  or  ornament  from 
the  ground  or  phmc  on  which  it  is  sculptured. 

(Phys.  Geog.)  The  elevation  of  the  surface  of  a  country. 

Relief-valve.  (Mach.)  A  valve  belonging  to  the  feed¬ 
ing  apparatus  of  a  marine  engine,  through  which  tho 
water  escapes  into  the  hot-well  when  it  is  shut  oft  from 
the  boiler. 

Rel  iof  loss.  a.  Lacking  relief ;  without  relief  or  remedy. 

Iteli 'er,  n.  One  who  relies;  one  who  places  confidence  in. 

Reliev'able,  a.  That  may  be  relieved. 

Relieve*  (rc-lcev.)  v.  a.  [Fr.  rtlerer;  Lat.  reUvo.)  To 
lift  or  raise  up  »  to  cause  to  rise  ;  to  set  off  by  contrast ; 
to  give  prominence,  projecture,  or  salience  to.  —  To 
lighten;  to  lessen  ;  to  abate;  to  mitigate;  to  alleviate; 
to  assuage  ;  to  ease;  to  set  free,  wholly  or  partially,  from 
anything  that  is  considered  to  bean  evil  or  a  burden ; 
as,  to  relieve  the  wants  or  distresses  of  others.  —  To  set 
free  from  anything  that  pains  the  body  or  afflicts  the 
mind;  to  gi've  ease,  comfort,  help,  or  consolation  to. — 
To  release  from  a  post  or  station,  or  from  duty,  as  sen¬ 
tinels,  a  guard,  a  body  of  troops,  or  ships,  and  station 
others  in  their  stead.  —  To  right;  to  redress;  to  remove 
from,  or  ease  of,  as  any  grievance,  burden,  wrong,  or 
oppression,  by  judicial  or  legislative  interposition;  to 
make  good  by  indemnification. 

Rcliove'inont,  n.  Act  of  relieving,  or  state  of  being 
relieved;  relief;  releaso;  liberation. 

Relic  v'er,  n.  Ono  who,  or  that  which,  relieves,  or  gives 
ease  or  comfort. 

(Ord.)  An  iron  ring  fixed  to  a  handle,  and  serving  to 
disengage  the  searcher  of  a  gun  when  one  of  its  points 
is  retained  in  a  hole. —  Craig. 

Relieving:,  (-leev'-,)  p.  a.  Serving  to  relieve. 

Relieving  arch.  (Arch.)  See  Discharge. — Relin'ing- 
tackle.  (Naut.)  Temporary  tackle  attached  to  t lie  end 
of  the  tiller,  in  had  weather,  to  assist  tin*  helmsman,  and 
in  case  of  accident  happening  to  the  tiller-ropes  or  wheel. 

—pi.  ( Shipbuilding .)  '1  wo  strong  tackles  used  to  prevent 
a  ship's  overturning  on  the  careen,  aud  afterwards  to 
assist  in  setting  her  upright. 

Relievo,  (re-U'vo,) n.  |  It.rilievo.]  (Sculp.)  That  species 
of  work  which  is  raised  al>ove  a  surface  with  w  hich  it  is 
connected.  There  are  three  gradations  of  relievo:  — 
Basso-relievo ,  in  which  the  figures  project  ouly  slightly 
from  the  ground  on  which  they  are  sculptured;  mezzo- 
relievo ,  in  which  the  figures  stand  out  abeut  half  their 
natural  proportions,  the  other  half  appearing  immersed 
in  tho  ground-work;  and  finally,  alto-relievo,  in  which 
the  figures  stand  completely  out  from  the  ground,  being 
attached  to  it  only  here  and  there,  while  in  most  places 
it  is  worked  entirely  round,  as  in  single  statues. 

Rcll&rllt,  (-lit',)  v.  a.  To  light,  or  set  on  fire,  again. 

EEeligjo:i.  (dlj'un.)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  religio ,  from 
religare,  to  hind  fast.]  That  bond  or  obligation  and 
sense  of  duty  which  we  feel  from  the  relation  in  which 
wo  stand  to  some  superior  power;  — specifically,  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  our  obligation  to  God  as  our  Creator, 
Preserver,  and  Redeemer,  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of 
reverence  and  love,  and  a  consequent  return  of  duty  and 
obedience  to  him ;  duty  to  God  and  to  his  creatures; 
practical  piety;  godliness;  devotion,  with  the  practice 
of  all  moral  duties  and  obligations.  —  Any  system  of 
faith  and  worship.  The  varieties  of  religions  in  the 
world  are  almost  innumerable  :  but  they  may  he  reduced 
to  four  great  classes,  —  the  Jewish,  Christian,  Moham¬ 
medan,  and  Pagan. 

R«*lisri«mi,l*m*  (-Ufun-izm.)  n.  Practice  of.  or  adher¬ 
ence  to,  religion.  —  Pretended  or  assumed  religion. 

R«»l ioni*t,  n.  A  bigoted  or  pretended  devotee  to 
religion;  one  deeply  and  firmly  attached  to  a  religion. 
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Rclig;iOft'ity<  n.  fLat.  religiositas.]  Religiousness.  (R.) 
ReligioUM,  (dtfus,)  a.  [Fr.  rtligitux;  Lat.  religio- 
sus.)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  religion;  teaching  re¬ 
ligion;  containing  religious  subjects,  as  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  religion;  devotional;  appropriated'  to 
the  performance  of  sacred  or  religious  duties;  concerned 
with  religion  ;  as,  a  religious  sect,  a  religious  book,  a 
religious  house,  a  religious  order,  Ac.  —  Pious  ;  godly ; 
devout;  holy;  reverential;  loving  and  reverencing  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  obeying  his  precepts;  devoted  to 
the  practice  of  religion  ;  as,  a  religious  man,  a  religious 
life.  —  Characterized  by  strictness  or  exactness,  such  as 
religion  requires;  conscientious ;  dutiful;  scrupulously 
faithful.  —  Engaged  by  vows  to  a  monastic  life. —  Ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  performance  of  sacred  or  religious 
duties. 

Religiously'  (reAij'us-li,)  adv.  In  a  religious  man¬ 
ner;  piously;  with  love  and  reverence  to  the  Supreme 
Being;  in  obedience  to  the divino commands  ;  according 
to  the  rights  of  religion;  reverently  ;  with  veneration  ; 
also,  exactly;  strictly  ;  conscientiously. 
Relisj'iousneHJi*,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  religious 
ltd  in  quant,  n.  One  who  relinquishes, 
j Re  1  i it q it i nil „  (redin k'wish, )  v.  cl  [Lat.  relinquere ,  to 
leave  behind,  from  re,  and  linquo ,  to  leave.]  To  depart 
•  or  withdraw  from;  to  leave;  to  quit;  to  forsake.  —  To 
give  up  :  to  resign  ;  to  renounce. 

To  relinquish  back  or  to,  to  give  up  ;  to  release, 
iftdin'qil  idler,  n.  A  person  who  relinquishes. 
Kdinqiiisliiiient,  n.  Act  of  leaving  or  quitting ;  a 
forsaking;  the  renouncing  a  claim  to  ;  abandonment. 
Rd'iqmir.V'  n.  [Fr.  reliquaire ;  L.  Lat. reliquarium.] 
A  small  chest,  box,  or  casket  in  which  relics  are  kept. 
Rdiqiie,  (re-leek',)  n .  A  relic. 

Reliquiie*  (-lik-wi-e',)  n.  pi.  [Lat,  from  rdinquere. ,  to 
leave  behind.]  (Ge.nl.)  Fossil  remains  of  plants  and 
animals  found  in  the  sedimentary  deposits. 

(Bot.)  The  withered  remains  of  leaves  which,  not 
being  articulated  with  the  stem,  canuot  fall  off,  but  de¬ 
cay  upon  it 

Rdiq'uiilate,  v.  a.  To  liquidate  again,  or  a  second 
time. 

Roliquifla'lion,  n.  A  renewed  liquidation,  or  ad¬ 
justment 

Rel'idi,  r.  a.  [0.  Fr.  relecher ,  from  Lat.  lingered]  To 
be  gratified  with  the  enjoyment  or  use  of;  to  like  or  en 
joy  the  taste  of ;  to  have  a  taste  or  liking  for. —  To  give 
an  agreeable  taste  to. 

—v.  n,  To  have  a  pleasing  taste ;  to  give  pleasure.  —  To 
have  a  flavor. 

— n.  A  pleasing  taste;  that  which  gratifies  the  palate. — 
That  which  gives  pleasure  or  delight;  power  of  pleas¬ 
ing.  —  Taste ;  flavor ;  savor ;  gusto ;  zest.  —  Liking  ; 
fondness;  delight;  appetite. —  A  taste;  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  just  perceptible.  —  Something  taken  with  food  to 
increase  the  pleasure  of  eating. 

Rel'iKliablo,  <u  Having  a  taste. 

Rdive,  (re-liv',)  v.  n.  To  revive;  to  live  anew. 
Reload',  v.  a.  To  load  again,  as  a  gun. 

Reloan',  r.  a.  To  loan  again;  to  lend  a  second  time. 

— n.  A  second  lending,  or  loan,  of  the  same  thing. 
Relocate',  v.  a.  To  locate  anew,  or  a  second  time. 
Relocation,  (-kd'shun,)  n.  A  second,  or  renewed,  lo¬ 
cation. 

(Law.)  Renewal  of  a  lease. 

Relodgo.  (-/«/,)  r.  a.  To  lodge  again,  or  afresh. 
Rellicent.  ( -lu'senl ,)  a.  [From  Lat.  reluctre. ,  to  shine.] 
Shining;  pellucid;  transparent;  clear;  bright;  as,  re- 
lucent  waters. 

Reluct',  t\  n.  [Fr.  relucter.]  To  strive  or  struggle 
against  anything;  to  make  or  manifest  resistance,  re¬ 
luctance,  or  repugnance. 

Rcliic'tancc.  Reluc'tancy,  n.  [Sp.  reluctancia.J 
State  or  quality  of  being  reluctant;  repugnance;  op¬ 
position  or  aversion  of  mind;  unwillingness;  —  fre¬ 
quently  with  to  or  against  before  the  object;  as,  “it 
favors  reluctance  against  God.”  —  Milton. 

Reluc  tant,  a.  [Lat.  reluctans.]  Struggling  or  striv¬ 
ing  against;  much  averse  in  heart;  unwilling;  repug¬ 
nant  ;  loth  ;  as,  a  reluctant  witness.  —  Backward  ;  acting 
with,  or  proceeding  from,  some  degree  of  repugnance 
or  unwillingness;  given  or  granted  with  reluctance  ;  as, 
reluctant  admissions  of  the  truth. 

Reluc'tailtly,  adv.  Ill  a  reluctant  manner;  with  re¬ 
luctance.  resistance,  or  repuguauce;  with  opposition  of 
heart ;  unwillingly. 

Relume',  v.  a.  [Fr.  rallumer .]  To  rekindle;  to  re¬ 
light. 

Relii'niine,  v.  a.  To  rekindle;  to  relume.  —  To  illu¬ 
minate  over  again. 

Rely «  (re-li\)  v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  felted,)  (rt.-lid’.)  [Pre¬ 
fix  re,  and  lie.]  To  lie,  rest,  or  repose  on  something,  as 
the  mind  when  satisfied  of  the  veracity,  integrity,  or 
ability  of  persons,  or  of  the  certainty  of  facts,  or  of  evi¬ 
dence;  to  confide ;  to  depend;  to  trust;  to  have  con¬ 
fidence. 

Remade',  imp.  and  pp.  of  remake,  q.  v. 

Remain',  r.  n.  [Lat.  remaneo;  Ger.  mend,  to  stay.] 
To  stay  behind  after  the  withdrawal  of  others;  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  same  place  when  others  remove,  or  are  lost, 
destroyed,  or  taken  away ;  to  be  left  after  any  event ;  to 
be  left  after  a  part,  or  others,  have  passed  ;  to  be  left,  as 
not  included  or  comprised.  —  To  continue  in  a  place  for 
a  time  indefinite;  to  continue;  to  abide;  to  stay;  to 
tarry  ;  to  continue  unchanged,  or  in  a  particular  state; 
to  last  or  endure. 

— v.  a.  To  await ;  to  be  left  to. 

“  The  easier  conquest  now  remains  thee."—  Milton. 

— n.  Relic ;  reliquary  ;  reminder;  memorial;  that  which 
is  left;  —  mostly  used  in  the  plural ;  as,  “  their  small  re¬ 
mains  of  life.”  (l*ope.)  —  Specifically,  that  which  is  left 


of  a  human  body  after  death ;  a  corpse;  —  always  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  plural. 

“Fowls  obsceue  dismember'd  his  remains."— Pope. 

—Posthumous  writings;  literary  works,  Ac.,  left  by  a  de¬ 
ceased  author ;  as,  Raley’s  Lite  and  Remains. 

Remain  der,  n.  That  which  remains,  or  is  left;  any¬ 
thing  left  after  the  separation  and  removal  of  a  part . 
the  rest ;  the  residue.  —  Relics  ;  remains  ;  the  corpse  of  i 
a  human  being. 

(Math.)  The  quantity  that  Is  left  after  subtraction, 
or  alter  any  deduction  ;  —  called  in  algebra  the  difference. 

(Law.)  An  estate  in  R.  is  defined  to  be  “an  estate 
limited  to  take  effect  and  be  enjoyed  after  another  es¬ 
tate  is  determined.”  Thus,  if  a  man  seized  in  fee-simple 
grants  lands  to  A  for  twenty  years,  and  after  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  said  term  then  to  B  and  his  heirs 
forever,  here  A  is  tenant  for  years,  and  the  R.  falls  to 
B.  A  remainder  differs  from  a  version,  in  that  the  for¬ 
mer  is  created  by  the  act  of  parties,  the  latter  by  act  of 
law.  The  estate  which  precedes  the  estate  in  R.  is 
called  the  particular  estate,  as  being  a  particula  or  por¬ 
tion  ;  the  two  being  equal  only  to  one  estate  in  fee. 
There  must  first  necessarily  be  some  particular  estate 
precedent  to  the  estate  in*  R.,  in  order,  as  is  said,  to 
support  it.  The  R.  must  also  commence  or  pass  out  of 
the  grantor  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  particular 
estate,  and  must  be  limited  to  take  effect  in  possession 
immediately  upon  the  determination  ot  the  particular 
estate,  and  neither  sooner  nor  later.  R.  are  of  two 
kiuds,  —  vested  or  executed,  and  contingent  or  executory. 
Vested  R.  are  where  the  estate  is  invariably  fixed  to  re¬ 
main  to  a  determinate  person  after  the  particular  estate 
is  spent ;  contingent  R.,  on  the  other  hand,  are  limited 
either  to  an  uncertain  person,  or  upon  an  uncertain 
event ;  i.e.,  to  a  person  not  in  esse,  or  not  ascertained,  or 
upon  an  event  which  may  not  happen  at  all,  or  not  hap¬ 
pen  until  after  the  particular  estate  is  determined.  The 
common  law  on  the  doctrine  of  R.  is  followed,  almost 
unchanged,  in  most  of  the  States. 

Remainder-man,  n. ;  pi.  Remainder-mf.n.  (Law.) 
One  who  has  an  estate  after  a  particular  estate  has  been 
determined.  —  Blackstone. 

Remake',  v.  a.  To  make  anew,  or  afresh. 

Remand',  v. a.  [Fr.  remander,  from  Lat.  re,  and  mando , 
to  commit  to  one’s  charge.]  To  call  or  send  back,  as 
one  who,  or  that  which,  is  ordered  to  a  place ;  to  send,  as 
an  accused  party  back  to  custody. 

(Law.)  When  it  is  necessary  to  postpone  the  prelim¬ 
inary  examination  of  a  criminal  case  of  a  serious  char¬ 
acter  on  account  of  absence  of  witnesses  or  other  mo¬ 
tives,  the  judge  recommits,  or  remands ,  to  prison  the 
person  charged  with  the  offence. 

Remaiid'ment.  n  Act  of  remanding  or  sending  back 

Kem 'alienee,  Rem  aneney,  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  remanent,  (r.) 

Remark',  n.  [Fr.  re  marque.  —  re,  and  marque,  from 
Ger.  mark,  a  limit,  boundary.]  Act  of  remarking  or  at¬ 
tentively  viewing  ;  notice  or  observation.  —  Notice  or 
observation  expressed  in  words  or  writing;  note;  com¬ 
ment; —  also,  a  casual  observation;  as,  to  offer  a  remark. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  remarquer .]  To  mark  in  an  express  or  nota¬ 
ble  manner;  to  point  out  clearly  or  obviously,  (r.)  — 
To  observe ;  to  notice ;  to  heed  ;  to  regard  ;  to  take 
notice  of  in  the  mind  without  expression  ;  as,  to  remark 
what  is  passing.  —  To  express  in  words  or  writing,  as 
what  one  thinks  or  sees  ;  to  utter,  as  observations  ;  to 
call  attention  to;  to  bring  to  notice;  ns.  I  agree  with 
what  my  friend  has  remarked.  —  To  mark  anew,  again, 
or  a  second  time;  as,  to  remark  a  bale  of  goods. 

— v.  n.  To  observe  ;  to  say  ;  to  make  observations  ;  as,  al¬ 
low  me  to  remark. 

Remarkable,  a.  [Fr .  remarquable  ]  Worthy  of  re¬ 
mark  «»r  notice;  that  deserves  particular  notice,  or  that 
may  excite  admiration  or  wonder;  extraordinary;  nota¬ 
ble;  distinguished;  eminent;  uncommon;  as,  a  remark- 
able,  man,  a  remarkable  event  or  circumstance. 

Remark'ableuess,  n.  State  of  being  noteworthy. 

Remarkably,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  worthy 
of  notice;  in  an  extraordinary  or  notable  manner. 

Remark'd*,  n.  One  who  remarks;  an  observer. 

Remar  riage,  n.  A  second,  or  renewed  marriage. 

Remar  ry,  v.  a.  To  marry  again,  or  a  second  time. 

— v.  n.  To  be  married  again,  or  a  second  time. 

Remast',  v.  a.  To  supply  with  a  second  mast,  or  set  of 
masts,  as  a  ship. 

Remas't  icate,  v.a.  To  masticate  again,  or  repeatedly. 

Remast  iea't  ion,  n.  Act  of  masticating  again  or  re¬ 
peatedly  ;  a  chewing  over  again,  as  of  the  cud. 

Rem'hang',  a  town  of  Java,  cap.  of  a  Dutch  residency, 
on  the  N.  coast,  60  m.  N.W.  of  Saniarang;  Lat.  6°  40' 
80''  S.,  Lon.  111°  17'  K.;  pop.  11,000. 

Remhlai,  (rong'bla.)  n.  [Fr.,  from  remhlayer,  to  em¬ 
bark.]  (Engineering.)  The  earthwork  that  is  carried 
to  bank,  in  the  case  of  a  railway  or  canal  traversing  a 
natural  depression  of  the  surface. 

(Fort.)  The  earth  or  materials  used  to  form  the  whole 
mass  of  rampart  and  parapet.  It  may  contain  more 
than  the  deblai  from  the  ditch. 

Rem'braudt,  Van  Ryn,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
painters  and  engravers  of  the  Dutch  school,  b.  1606,  at 
Leyden.  He  acquired  his  art  from  several  masters  at 
Amsterdam,  and  early  in  life  grew  famous.  R  was 
master  of  all  that  relates  to  coloring,  distribution  of 
light  and  shade,  and  composition,  and  though  deficient 
in  other  requisites  of  a  true  artist,  it.  cannot  he  denied 
that  his  pencil  is  masterly  and  unique,  possessing  an 
energy  and  effect  belonging  to  no  other  painter.  His 
etchings  have  wonderful  freedom,  facility,  and  boldness. 
R.  was  twice  married,  resided  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  at  Amsterdam,  and  acquired  a  large  fortune. 
D.  1669. 
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Re'meant,  a.  [From  Lat .remeare,  to  go  or  come  back.] 
Coming  back  ;  returning;  retrograding;  as,  “there- 
meant  sun.” — C.  Kingsley. 

Remea*ure.  (- mezh'yur ,)  v.  a.  To  measure  again. 

Reiaie'diahle,  a.  [From  remedy.]  That  may  be  reme¬ 
died  or  cured  ;  satiable :  curable. 

Romo  diably,  adv.  In  a  manner  susceptible  of  remedy. 

Remedial.  a.  Affording,  or  admitting,  a  remedy. 

Rome'd ially,  adv.  In  a  remedial  manner. 

Rem  edi less,  a.  Not  admitting  a  remedy, as  disease; 
incurable;  irretrievable;  desperate;  hopeless. 

Rem'edilessly,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  preclu¬ 
sive  of  a  remedy. 

Rem'edy,  n.  [Fr.  remade;  Lat.  remedium  —  re,  and 
mecteor,  to  heal,  to  relieve.]  That  which  heals  or  cures 
a  disease;  any  medicine  or  application  which  puts  an 
end  to  disease  and  restores  health:  a  medicine;  a  restora¬ 
tive; —  preceding  for :  as,  a  remedy  for  the  gout. — 
That  which  counteracts  an  evil  of  any  kind  :  that  which 
repairs  or  retrieves  loss  or  disaster;  reparation  ;  relief; 
cure  or  corrective. 

(Law.)  The  legal  means  to  recover  a  right,  or  to  ob¬ 
tain  redress  for  a  wrong. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  remtdier.]  To  cure ;  to  beal :  to  remove,  as 
an  evil ;  to  repair;  to  redress;  to  remove  mischief;  as, 
to  remedy  a  wrong. 

Remelt',  v.  a.  To  melt  anew,  or  a  second  time. 

Kemem'ber,  v.  a.  [0.  Fr.  remembrer ;  It.  rammrmo- 
rare.  ]  To  bring  or  recall  to  the  memory ;  to  recollect; 
to  think  of  again  :  to  have  in  tin*  mind,  as  a  former  idea 
which  recurs  to  the  mind  without  effort.  —  To  bear  or 
keep  in  mind  ;  to  attend  to  :  to  observe;  to  cherish  the 
memory  of;  to  preserve  from  being  forgotten  ;  to  think 
of  with  affection,  respect,  esteem,  or  gratitude. 

“  Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death."  —  Tennyson. 

Remem'berable.  a.  That  maybe  remembered. 

Reniem'berably,  adv.  So  as  to  be  remembered. 

Remem  brance,  n.  Act  of  remembering;  the  re¬ 
taining  in  mind  «»r  bringing  to  recollection.  —  State  of 
being  remembered;  retention  in  the  mind  or  memory; 
recollection;  reminiscence;  revival  in  the  mind  or 
memory  ;  as,  “  this  ever  grateful  in  remembrance,  bear.” 
(Rope.) —  A  token  by  which  a  person  or  thing  is  kept 
in  memory;  a  memorial;  a  memento;  a  keepsake;  a 
souvenir;  a  memorandum;  an  account  preserved. — 
Power  of  remembering;  faculty  by  which  past  ideas, 
acts,  persons,  or  events  are  called  to  mind:  also,  period 
over  which  such  faculty  extends;  duration  of  memory. 

Remembrancer,  n.  One  who  reminds,  or  revives, 
the  remembrance  of  anything;  something  that  reminds 
or  recalls  to  remembrance,  as  a  gift. 

Remein'orative,  a.  That  reminds ;  that  recalls  to 
mind. 

Remi',  ?St„)  or  Remi'tfiiis.  the  name  of  two  saints 
of  the  Roman  calendar:  —  1.  An  apostle  of  the  Franks 
who  baptized  Clovis,  and  became  archbishop  of  Rheims. 
died  533.  2.  An  archbishop  of  Lyons,  who  was  of  Gaul¬ 
ish  origin,  and  wrote  against  Godeschalcus,  presided  at 
the  council  of  Valence  855,  died  875. —  A  third  of  the 
name,  called  Remi,  or  Remkiius  of  Auxerre,  was  a 
Benedictine  monk  and  commentator,  died  980. 

Rem  iform,  a.  [Lat.  remus,  an  oar,  and  forma,  a 
form.]  Formed  or  shaped  like  an  oar. 

Reill'igres,  n.  pi.  [Lat  remex ,  a  rower;  pi.  remiges.] 
(/obi.)  The  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  of  a  bird,  which, 
like  oars,  propel  it  through  the  air.  —  Braude. 

Rem  i't&’ rate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  re.migro,  from  re,  again,  back, 
and  m  igro,  to  remove.]  To  remove  back  again;  to  return. 

Remind',  v.  a.  To  cause  to  remember;  to  bring  to  the 
remembrance  of. 

Reminder.  n.  A  person  who, or  that  which,  reminds. 

Remindful,  a.  Careful  to  recall  to  mind  ;  calling  to 
mind. 

Rem'in;£toii.  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Jasper  co., 
alit.  40  in.  W.  of  Logansport. 

Rem  ington  Rifle.  (Gun.)  The  Remington  sys¬ 
tem  of  breech-loading,  so  called  from  the  name  of  its 
American  inventor,  has  an  incontestable  superiority  to 
any  other  system,  both  as  regards  precision  and  strength. 
The  arm  of  the  gun  is  very  simple,  the  mechanism 
being  composed  of  very  few,  simple  parts,  all  securely 
protected  in  the  frame,  the  weakest  point,  the  neck, 
being  guarded  by  the  upper  and  lower  extension  of  the 
frame.  At  the  moment  of  discharge,  the  breech-piece  is 
supported  by  the  front  part  of  the  hammer,  which  forms 
a  shoulder  to  receive  the  recoil,  and  the  entire  strain 
upon  the  axis  of  the  breech-piece  comes  on  that  part  in 
the  rear  of  the  forward  pin,  as  has  been  demonstrated 
by  experiments,  in  which  the  arm  has  been  successfully 
fired  after  having  the  front  portion  of  the  axis  of  its 
breech-piece  removed  by  filing.  The  breech-piece  and 
the  hammer  are  of  considerable  weight  and  thickness, 
and  of  the  best  solid  steel.  They,  in  turn,  are  supported 
by  solid  steel  pins,  nearly  half  un  inch  in  thickness, 


Fig.  2238. — remington  rifle. 
which  passes  through  the  strong  iron  frame  from  side  to 
side.  The  metal  in  all  these  parts  is  so  located  as  to  , 
equalize  their  capacity  to  resist  the  action  of  recoil,  lu 
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then  drawn  backwards,  and  assumes  the  position  shown 
tn  the  accompanying  Fig.  (223s.)  By  this  movement 
of  the  breech-block,  an  extractor,  situate.!  in  the  inside 
of  the  chamber,  is  operated,  which  draws  tho  cartridge 
slightly,  whereupon  it  may  easily  be  removed  with  the 
fingers.  The  following  cartridges  may  then  bo  inserted, 
and  the  breech-block  pushed  forward  to  its  original 
position.  To  hold  it  in  this  position,  the  lever  D  acting 
upon  the  pin,  d,  and  held  in  its  turn  by  thespring  e  is 
applied,  and  falls  into  a  notch  in  the  breech-piece,  ’in 
tho  breech-block  itself,  is  the  pin  upon  which  the  ham¬ 
mer  strikes  for  exploding  the  cartridge,  and  the  ham¬ 
mer  is  operated  by  the  main-spring,  as  shown  in  the 
Wood-cut.  As  the  hammer  descends,  its  forward  sur¬ 
face,  from  its  peculiar  circular  construction,  collides 
with  the  rear  surface  of  the  breecli-piece,  and  it  also 
acts  as  a  support  in  resisting  the  reaction  of  the  dis¬ 
charge.  Introduced  to  public  attention  in  186fi,  tho  It. 
system  almost  immediately  conquered  its  place,  both  in 
tho  United  States  and  in  Kurope,  and  not  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  arms  have  been  manufactured  or 
contracted  for  during  the  four  following  years.  In  1870 
the  It.  system  was  adopted  for  the  breech  part  of  the 
rifles  used  in  the  U.  ft.  navy. 

Remlnis'cence,  Reininis'cency,  n.  [Fr.,  from 
I.at.  rrminiscentiiv,  from  rr.minisrnr ,  to  recall  to  mind  1 
That  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  ideas  formerly  re¬ 
ceived  into  it,  but  forgotten,  are  recalled  or  revived  in 
the  memory;  recollection:  remembrance.  In  the  the¬ 
ory  of  Plato,  knowledge  was  only  a  reminiscence  or  re¬ 
covery  of  truth  which  the  soul  had  possessed  in  a  former 
state  of  existence,  but  which  it  had  forgotteu  since  it 
began  its  sojourn  on  earth. 

Rem i n is'cent,  n.  A  person  who  recalls  to  mind  past 
events. 

R  'Miiin  isoon'fl  ial,  a.  Relating  to  reminiscence. 

U  >si)imn:>]it,  ( rcm'err-mawnt ,)  a  town  of  France, 
dept,  of  Vosges,  on  the  Moselle,  14  in.  S.E.  of  Eniual 
pop.  5,500. 

Remise',  w.  [Fr.  remettre;  from  Lat.  remitto,  to  send 
back,  to  deliver.]  (Law.)  A  surrender,  or  return,  sis 
of  a  debt  or  duty. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  remiser.]  (Law.)  To  give,  or  grant,  back  ;  to 
release,  as  a  claim  or  a  debt. 

Ki'jni'.s'.  <i.  [Lat.  re  missus ,  from  remitto.]  Backward  ; 
careless;  negligent;  not  performing  duty  or  business; 
heedless.  —  Slow;  languid  ;  not  vigorous,  as  motion. 

RcniiH*»Tnl,  a.  Lenient;  that  forgives. 

Keniissibil'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  remis¬ 
sible. 

Rom  is'si  l>1c,  a.  Capable  of  being  remitted  or  forgiven. 

Remission,  (re-mish’un.)  n.  [Lat.  remissio ,  from  re- 
mittn.]  The  act  of  remitting;  abatement;  relaxation; 
moderation.  —  Release;  discharge  or  relinquishment  of 
a  claim  or  right. — Forgiveness;  pardon;  as,  the  remission 
of  sins. 

( Med.)  A  temporary  diminution  of  the  symptoms  of 
a  disease,  either  acute  or  chronic;  diminution  in  the  fe¬ 
brile  symptoms,  such  as  occurs  in  a  remittent  fever  be¬ 
tween  the  exacerbations.  —  Dun  gluon. 

(Com.)  The  sending  of  money  to  a  distant  place. 

Romis'si  ve,  a.  [Ijnt.  remissivus,  relaxing.]  Remitting. 

Remiss'ly.  udv.  In  a  remiss  manner ;  slackly  ;  care¬ 
lessly  ;  negligently. 

Romiss'ncss,  «.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  re¬ 
miss;  slackness;  slowness;  want  of  ardor  or  vigor. 

Kniissiuy.  a.  Relating  to  forgiveness  or  remission. 

Remit',  t\  a.  [Fr.  r emeA.tr e  ;  Lat.  remitto ,  from  re,  and 
mitto9  to  send.]  To  relax  ;  to  make  less  tense  or  violent, 
as  anger.  —  To  pardon ;  to  absolve.  — To  return  ;  to  send 
back.  — To  give  up  ;  to  resign. —  To  restore  ;  to  replace. 
—  To  defer  ;  to  refer. 

(Com.)  To  transmit,  as  money,  bills,  Ac.,  to  some  per¬ 
son  at  a  distance. 

— v.  n.  To  slacken  ;  to  become  less  intense  or  vigorous. 

(Med.)  To  grow  by  intervals  less  violent,  though  not 
wholly  intermitting. 

Rcmit'mcnt,  n.  The  act  of  remitting  to  custody;  re¬ 
mittance. 

Roil) ifl'fal,  n.  A  remitting;  agivingup;  surrender. 

Ro»ait/tance9  n.  The  act  of  remitting.  —  Tho  act  of 
transmitting  money,  bills,  ortho  like,  to  a  distant  place; 
also,  the  sum  or  tiling  remitted. 

Romil  tcait,  a.  (Med.)  Noting  a  fever  which  strik¬ 
ingly  exacerbates  and  remits,  hut  without  intermission. 

Remit  ter,  n.  One  who  remits,  or  makes  remittance. 
— One  who  forgives. 

(Law.)  There  is  a  remitter  where  he  who  has  the 
right  of  entry  in  land,  hut  is  out  of  possession,  obtains 
afterwards  the  possession  of  the  land  by  some  subse¬ 
quent  or  defective  title;  in  which  case  he  is  remitted  or 
sent  back,  by  operation  of  law,  to  his  own  preferable 
title. 

Ri'init'tor,  n.  (Law.)  One  who  makes  a  remittance; 
a  remitter. 

Remix',  t*.  a.  To  mix  anew. 

Roill  iiant.  n.  [Contracted  from  remanent.]  Residue; 


pressing  sugge 

opposition  to  a  measure  or  act. 

Rooion'straiit,  n.  One  who  remonstrates. 

— pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  See  Arminiamsm. 

— a.  Expostulatory. 

Remonstrate,  v.n.  [Lat.  remonstrare.,  from  re,  again, 
and  monstrOf  to  show.]  To  exhibit  or  present  strong 
reasons  against  an  act,  measure,  or  any  course  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  to  expostulate. 

~v-  a ■  'A’0  show  by  a  strong  representation,  (r.) 
Kemon'strator,  n.  A  remonstrant. 

Roan  ora,  n.  [Lat.]  An  obstacle;  a  hindrance. 

(Surg.)  An  instrument  intended  to  retain  parts  in 
sutu.  —  Dunglison. 

(Zoo!.)  The  common  name  of  the  Echeneid,r,  a  family 
of  nml.icopterygious  fishes,  in  which  the  dorsal  fin  is  so 
modified  as  to  become  a  flattened  disc  covering  the  top 
of  the  head,  composed  of  movable  cartilaginous  plates 
directed  obliquely  backwards.  The  fish  attaches  itsvlf 
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to  a  foreign  body  by  its  structure,  and  from  this  well- 
ascertained  fact  many  fables  have  been  invented  regard¬ 
ing  the  genus ;  among  others,  one  which  asserts  that 
the  fi.sli  possesses  the  power  of  arresting  the  course  of 
any  ship  to  which  it  limy  have  attached  itself.  The 
species  are  from  12  to  20  inches  long. 

Remorse,  (re-mors',)  n.  The  keen  pain  or  anguish  ex 
cited  l>3r  a  sense  of  guilt;  compuuction  of  conscience 
for  a  crime  committed. 

Remorse'ftil.  a.  Full  of  remorse. 

Re morse  fully,  adv.  With  remorse  of  conscience. 

Remorse'less,  a.  Without  remorse;  having  no  pity 
or  companion  on  distress;  ruthless;  relentless. 

Remorselessly,  adv.  Without  remorse. 

Remorselessness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  remorse¬ 
less,  or  devoid  of  pity. 

Remote',  a.  [Lat.  remotus.]  Distant  in  time,  place, 
or  connection ;  far;  not  near.  —  Alien;  foreign;  not 
agreeing  with;  not  related. 

Remotely,  adv.  At  a  distance  in  space  or  time;  not 
nearly ;  at  a  distauce  in  consanguinity  or  affinity 

Remote  ness,  n.  State  of  being  remote. 

Itemo'tion,  n.  The  act  of  removing  ;  the  state  of  be¬ 
ing  removed,  (u.) 

Remould',  v.  a.  To  mould  or  shape  anew. 

Reanonnt',  v.  n.  [Fr.  remontcr. J  To  mount  again  ;  to 
reascend. 

— v.  a.  To  mount  again. 

— n.  (Mil.)  A  supply  of  good  horses  for  the  service  of  the 
cavalry. 

Removability,  n.  The  capacity  of  being  removable 
from  an  offic  e  or  station  ;  power  of  being  displaced. 

Remov'able,  a.  That  may  be  removed  from  an  office 
or  station ;  that  may  be  removed  from  one  place  to 
another. 

Romov'al,  n.  The  act  of  moving  from  one  place  to 
another  for  residence.  —  The  act  of  displacing  from  an 
office  or  post. — State  of  being  removed ;  change  of  place. 

Remove,  (re-nwov',)  v.  a.  [Sp.  rtmov&r ;  Lat.  removeo 
— /v, and  move/} ,  to  move.]  To  move  from  its  place;  to 
withdraw ;  to  cause  to  change  place;  to  displace  ;  as,  to 
remove,  one’s  residence.  —  To  cause  to  leave  a  person  or 
thing;  to  bike  or  put  away  in  any  manner; — hence,  to 
banish;  to  destroy;  to  take  from  the  present  state  of 
being;  as,  to  remove  an  obstruction.  —  To  carry  from 
one  court  to  another;  as,  to  remove  a  suit  by  appeal. 

— v.  n.  To  be  moved  from  its  place;  to  change  place  or 
position  in  any  manner;  to  go  from  one  place  to  another ; 
to  change  the  place  of  residence. 

— n.  Act  of  removing;  removal ;  change  of  place. — State 
of  being  removed;  a  going  away;  departure.  —  That 
which  is  removed,  as  a  dish  to  he  changed  at  table  while 
the  rest  of  the  course  remains. — Act  of  putting  a  horse's 
shoes  upon  different  feet.  —  A  step  in  any  scale  of  gra¬ 
dation. —  Distance  or  space  through  which  anything  is 
removed;  interval. 

Removed,  (-moovd,)  a.  Remote:  apart  or  separate 
from  others;  as,  “so removed  a  dwelling.” — Shaks. 

Removed  nesK.  k.  State  of  being  removed;  remote¬ 
ness. 

Romover',  n.  One  who  removes. 

fiteiii'pliun.  (Script.)  A  deity  which  is  said  to  have 
been  worshipped  by  the  Israelites  while  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  The  passage  in  Acts  vii.,  which  speaks  of  them 
taking  up  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch  and  the  star  of  their 
god  Kcniphan,  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  words  of  Amos, 
“  Ve  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  Moloch  and 
Chinn,  your  images.”  Chinn  and  Kemphan  would  on 
this  hypothesis  be  the  same,  and  both  ure  thought  to 
denote  Sirius,  the  dog-star. 


that  which  is  left  alter  the  separation,  removal,  or  de-  Remsctieid,  (rem'shide,)  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
.  .•  ie  i’  c  u  imn. 


struction  of  a  part. 

— pZ.  The  ends  of  fabrics,  as  cloth,  linen,  Ac. 


18  m.  E.S.E.  of  Dusseldorf. 
wares.  Hop.  16,725. 


Manuf.  Principally  iron- 
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Rom 'son,  in  Xew  Tork,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Oneida  co.,  abt.  18  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Utica;  pop.  1,134, 

KocncittiOBit,  (- mujuent ,)  a.  [Lut.  re,  and  mugire ,  to 
bellow.]  Rebel  lowing. 

Ro  til  mi  ora  hi  I  ity,  n.  Ability  of  being  remunerated 

or  recompensed. 

Rom ci  n  ora  l>le.  a.  That  may  he  remunerated  or  re¬ 
warded;  tit  or  proper  to  he  recompensed. 

Rom n  Derate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  rtmuntrer ;  Lat.  remunern, 
remunerutus. J  To  render  a  service  back  to;  to  reward 
for  service;  to  repay;  to  requite:  to  recompense ;  as,  to 
remunerate,  a  man  for  bis  trouble. 

Reniuiiera't ion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  remuneratio.]  Act 
ot  remunerating,  or  of  paying  an  equivalent  for  services, 
loss,  or  sacrifice.  —  That  which  remunerates;  the  equiv¬ 
alent  given  for  services,  loss,  or  sufferings;  reward;  re¬ 
payment;  recompense;  compensation. 

Rom  it  moral  i  vo,  a.  Affording  remuneration,  reward, 
or  recompense;  profitable;  yielding  an  adequate  re¬ 
turn  ;  as,  a  remunerative  business. 

Romm  moratory,  a.  Tending  to  remunerate  or  re¬ 
ward. 

Romiir'miir,  v.  a.  To  return  or  throw  back  In  mur¬ 
murs. 

— v.  n.  To  return,  echo,  or  murmur  back. 

14  The  realms  of  Mars  remurmur'd  all  around.* — Dryden. 

Romm  sat,  Jea.y  Pierre  Abel,  an  eminent  orientalist, 
was  il  at  Paris,  in  1788.  He  was  Professor  of  the  Chinese 
.and  Tartar  languages  at  the  College  de  France;  was 
admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1816;  and, 
altei  \  iscouti’s  death,  in  1818,  he  was  appointed  editor 
of  the  Journal  des  Sarans.  His  principal  works  are, 
Essai  stir  fa  Langue.  ft  la  Litterature.  Chinoises  :  Plan 
d'un  Dictionnaire  Cliinois ;  Melanges  Asiatioues ;  and 
Contes  Chinois ,  3  vols.  D.  1832. 

Romy,  (St.,)  ( rai'me ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Bouches  du  Rhone,  42  miles  from  Marseilles.  Manuf. 
8ilks  and  woollens.  Cop.  6,740. 

Ron,  n.  [Lat.,  the  rare  singular  of  renes ,  kidneys] 
(Anat.)  Kidney. — Dunglison. 

Renaissance.  (ruh-nd-sfings'.)  n.  [Fr.,  from  re,  again, 
and  nai usance,  birth.]  A  renewal ;  a  restoration. 

(Arch.)  A  term  applied  to  that  period  of  the  Rndral 
when  the  classical  began  to  be  again  introduced  after 
the  mediaeval  styles.  The  term  is  not  confined  to  archi¬ 
tecture  alone,  hut  is  also  used  in  ornamental  art  and 
sculpture.  The  architectural  R.  had  its  origin  in  Italy, 
where  the  Gothic*styles  never  had  had  a  strong  footing. 
M  itli  the  revival  of  old  Roman  literature,  there  urose  a 
6trong  desire  for  the  study  of  classic  art.  w  bich  was  soon 
followed  by  an  attempt  to  imitate  it ;  and  as  early  as  the 
14th  century  may  he  observed  traces  of  the  imitation  of 
Roman  architectural  forms.  The  A*.,  properly  so  called, 
however,  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century, 
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when  it  began  to  assume  consistency  and  character:  in 
the  following  century  it  attained  its  full  development. 
Every  country  had  its  peculiar  R.,  although  each  was 
derived  from  that  of  Italy:  these  were  named  respec¬ 
tively  after  the  different  nations  in  which  they  appeared ; 
as  French,  German.  English  R.  The  latter  style  is  usu¬ 
ally  called  Elizabethan  architecture.  They  all  hear  a 
general  family  likeness,  but  each  exhibits  characteristic 
features  of  its  own.  The  R.  in  general  was  founded 
upon  the  Roman  antique;  not  upon  the  style  of  the 
temples,  hut  upon  that  of  their  triumphal  arches,  baths, 
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and  other  edifices.  Neither  the  portico  nor  the  contin¬ 
uous  colonnade  were  taken  as  models,  but  such  build¬ 
ings  as  the  Coliseum,  where  several  orders  are  intro¬ 
duced,  principally  for  purposes  of  decoration.  Both  in 
the  R.  and  Cinque-ceuto  styles,  entire  orders  are  merely 
used  as  embellishments.  In  structures  where  columns 
are  employed  for  actual  support,  it  is  ouly  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  arches  in  the  place  of  piers.  Much  of  the 
Italian  R.  is  astylar ,  with  either  a  full  entablature  or  a 
cornicione  crowning,  and  proportioned  to  the  rest  of'  the 
edifice.  This  broad  and  simple  method  of  treatment  was 
greatly  affected  by  the  Roman  and  Florentine  architects 
during  the  period  of  the  Revival,  and  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  R.  in  France  and  other  countries,  which  is 
characterised  by  multiplicity  of  parts  and  numerous 
divisions  ami  breaks.  In  English  R., one  deviation  from 
the  Italian  was  the  frequent  employment  of  coupled 
columns  or  pilasters,  which  was,  in  some  cases,  caused 
by  the  necessity  for  wider  piers  between  the  windows, 
which  retained  their  Tudor  or  English  character.  In 
the  Italian  R.  generally,  the  detail  is  somewhat  dry  and 
meagre,  the  entablatures,  even  to  Corinthian  columns, 
consisting  of  plain  mouldings.  In  France  and  in  Eng¬ 
land  a  much  more  florid  style  was  adopted.  These  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  stylo  are  marked  by  a  profusion  of  enrich¬ 
ment  and  carvings  in  mouldings,  panels,  and  friezes,  by 
arabesque  foliage  and  medallions,  wtiich  .frequently 
cover  considerable  surfaces.  The  carvings  generally 
consist  of  grotesque  animals,  foliage,  Ac.,  extended  into 
scroll-work,  and  interlaced  curiously  and  capriciously. 
A  similar  kiud  of  sculpture,  only  purer  and  more  grace¬ 
ful,  is  to  he  met  with  in  the  Italian  style.  One  of  the 
most  characteristic  features  of  the  R.  style  is  t ho  pro¬ 
fusion  of  minute  ornament  in  building,  furniture,  and 
decoration  generally.  French  R.  dates  from  the  reign 
of  Louis  XII.,  who  employed  Italian  artists  and  archi¬ 
tects.  There  are  several  magnificent  specimens  of  this 
style  of  architecture  in  France;  among  others  may  be 
mentioned  the  interior,  at  least,  of  the  palace  of  Fon¬ 
tainebleau,  and  thechateauxofChamhord  (Fig.  2240),  and 
Chenonceaux  on  the  Loire,  The  R.  is  considered  by 
French  writers  to  have  risen  to  its  highest  point  of  ex¬ 
cellence  under  Philibert  Delorme,  in  t he  reigns  of  Henry 
II.  and  Francis  II.  The  palace  of  Heidelberg,  if  com¬ 
pleted,  would  have  been  the  most  splendid  specimen  of 
the  R.  in  Germany.  In  general,  the  German  R.  was 
more  extravagant  in  construction  and  decoration  than 
even  the  French.  There  are  many  interesting  specimens 
of  the  R.  style  in  Spain,  which  exhibit  much  elegance 
and  taste. 

llioiaix,  (ren-ai,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  E.  Flanders,  20 
m.  3.  of  Ghent.  Manuf.  Linen,  cotton,  woollen  stuffs, 
Ac.  Pop.  14,500. 

a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  renalis,  from  ren,  pi.  rents,  the 
kidneys.]  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  the  veins  or  kid¬ 
neys  ;  as,  the  renal  arteries. 

Henan.  (raiVan.)  Joseph  Ernest,  a  French  philologist 
and  author,  u.  in  Brittany,  1823.  He  was  intended  for 
the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  went  to  Paris  at  an 
early  age  in  order  to  study.  His  abilities  having  at¬ 
tracted  attention,  he  was  chosen,  at  the  termination  of 
his  classical  studies,  to  follow  tiie  course  of  theology  at 
the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice.  where  lie  showed  a  taste  for. 
the  study  of  languages  and  philosophy,  and  commenced 
learning  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Syriac.  But  his  in¬ 
dependence  of  thought  did  not  accord  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  qualifications  for  the  priesthood,  and  lie  quitted  the 
seminary  in  order  to  be  better  able  to  pursue  bis  own 
course.  In  IS48  he  gained  the  Volney  prize  for  a  me¬ 
moir  upon  tiie  Semitic  languages,  which  lias  been  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  of  Ilistoire  Generals  et  Systemex 
Compart x  des  Langur*  Semitique*.  R' s  work,  entitled 
fitiule  de  la  Langur.  Greet j ue  au  Mayen  Age ,  published  in 
1845,  wan  crowned  by  tiie  Institute,  which  elected  him 
one  of  their  body.  In  1856  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academic  dot  Inscriptions  in  place  of  VI.  Augustin 
Thierry.  At  tiie  end  of  I860,  R.  was  sent  on  a  mission 
to  Syria  ;  in  1862  was  appointed  to  tiie  chair  of  Hebrew, 
in  tiie  College  de  France  ;  ami  in  1863,  published  his  well- 
known  work.  Vie  de  Jem*  ( Li fe  of  Jesus),  which  lie 
wrote  after  his  voyage  to  Syria,  and  of  which  numerous 
editions  have  been  published  in  several  languages.  The 
effect  produced  by  this  work  was  tiie  cause  of  /f.’g  dismis¬ 
sal  from  office,  at  the  instance  of  the  clerical  party  ;  a  mea¬ 
sure,  however,  which  was  revoked  three  years  afterward. 
R.  lias,  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  books,  pub¬ 
lished  numerous  memoirs  on  comparative  philology,  Ac., 
besides  a  translation  of  the  Book  of  Job,  Ac.  His  Life 
of  SI.  Paul  is  a  literary  production  which  has  attracted 
considerable  criticism,  much  of  it  of  an  embittered  char¬ 
acter, which  mostof  R. 'h writings  nowencounter.  Among 
his  other  works  are  The  Apodles ,  The  Antichrist ,  Ac. 

Ilcn'aiMl.  n  Same  as  Reynard.  7.  r. 

RenitMeence,  Renan'cency,  (nds'sens,)  n.  [Fr. 
renaisxana.)  State  of  being  renascent ;  state  of  being 
produced  again. 

Ri'iian'cnit,  a.  [Lat.  renascen «,  from  rmaxcor  —  re. 
and  naxcor,  to  be  born.]  Reproduced;  springing  anew 
into  being.  —  Rejuvenated;  apt  or  likely  to  be  reborn 
or  renewed. 

Itemise! hl<%  (-nits' si-bly)  a.  That  may  lie  reproduced 
or  renewed. 

K  eiiaiili  ,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  abt. 
128  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Springfield. 

Renav  igatc.  v.a.  To  navigate  a  second  time. 

Knicoam  ter,  lleneoii'tre,  n.  [ Fr. rencontre — re, 
en ,  ami  enntre ,  from  Lat.  contra ,  against.]  A  meeting 
of  two  persons  or  bodies  in  contest  or  opposition  ;  dash  ; 
collision;  shock;  action  or  engagement ;  a  casual,  sud¬ 
den  contest;  an  unpremeditated  fight,  action,  or  colli¬ 
sion,  as  between  two  individuals,  or  small  parties. 


Rencoun  ter,  v.  a.  Toencounter;  to  meet  unexpect¬ 
edly,  without  enmity  or  hostility. 

— v.  n.  To  come  iu  collision :  to  skirmish  ;  to  cross  an 
enemy’s  path  unpreineditatedly  or  unexpectedly. 
Rend,  v.  a.  [A  S.  rendan;  Ger .trennrn  ;  I cel.  rrrndi.] 
To  force  asunder;  to  tear;  to  sever  or  dissever;  to 
cleave;  to  rive;  to  lacerate. 

— v.  n.  To  separate;  to  be  disunited. 

Kcntf'er,  n.  One  who  rends;  a  tearer. 

■ten  der,  v.  a.  [Fr.  rendre ;  from  Lat.  reddere,  from  re , 
again,  and  dare ,  to  give.]  To  bring  back  ;  to  return ;  to 
restore;  to  inflict,  as  a  retribution.  —  To  give  on  de¬ 
mand  ;  to  assign  as  a  reason.  —  To  make  or  cause  to  be, 
by  some  influence  upon  a  tiling,  or  by  some  change.  To 
translate ;  as,  “rentier  it  in  the  English  tongue.” — Burnet. 
— To  surrender  ;  to  yield  ;  to  give  up.  —  To  afford;  to  give 
to  be  used.  —  To  melt,  as  suet. 

(Arch.)  Rendered ,  floated ,  and  set  for  paper. ^  A 
term  used  to  express  plastering  of  three  coats  ;  tiie  first 
being  lime  and  hair  upon  brickwork  ;  tiie  second,  the 
same  compound  with  the  addition  of  a  little  more  hair, 
which  is  brought  to  a  level  surface  i»y  being  JLtaUd 
with  a  long  rule;  the  third,  fine  stuff  mixed  with  white 
hair,  laid  on  with  a  trowel. —  Floated  and  set.  Plaster¬ 
ing  of  three  coats  on  brickwork. — Rendered  and  set.  A 
term  used  to  denote  the  plastering  executed  in  two  coats, 
on  naked  brick-work  or  on  stoni-work.  If  the  work  is 
to  be  of  three  coats,  the  first  of  these  is  called  the  prick * 
ing-up  coat,  which  is  afterwards  rendered  and  set;  this 
is  sometimes  called  roughing  in.  The  materials  for  the 
pricking-up  coat  and  the  rendering  coat  are  identical; 
the  setting  coat  is,  generally  speaking,  of  a  finer  kiud  of 
lirne. 

— v.  n.  (Ndut.)  To  go  or  pass  freely  through  any  place, 
as  a  rope.  —  Dana. 

— n.  A  giving  up;  a  surrender.  —  A  return;  a  payment 
of  rent. 

(Law  )  The  state  of  being  rendered ;  paid. 
Ren'derablc,  a.  Capable  of  being  rendered. 
Ren'derer,  n.  One  who  renders. 

■ton  tiering;,  n.  Act  of  giving  up  or  returning.  —  Ver¬ 
sion  ;  translation. 

(Masonry.)  Tiie  first  coat  of  plastering  on  walls; 
pargetting.  —  Britton. 

Renilezvouft,  (ren'de^vo,)  n.  [Fr.,  render  yourselves, 
repair.]  A  place  appointed  for  the  assembling  of  troops, 
or  the  port  or  place  where  ships  are  ordered  to  join  com¬ 
pany;  a  place  for  enlisting  seamen  into  the  naval  ser¬ 
vice. —  A  place  of  meeting,  or  a  sign  that  draws  men 
together. 

— v.  n.  To  assemble  or  meet  at  a  particular  place,  as 
troops,  ships,  Ac. 

— 1».  a.  To  assemble,  or  bring  together,  at  a  certain  place, 
lion'll ible,  a.  That  may  be  broken  asunder, 
iteiiili tion,  ( ren-dish'un ,)  n.  Surrender;  the  act  of 
yielding.  —  A  translation. 

Itonils'lHirg;,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  on  the  Eider,  18  m.  from  Kiel.  Manuf.  Ho¬ 
siery.  pottery,  and  tobacco.  Ikyp  12,000. 

Iio'110,  surnained  The  Good,  Duke  of  Anjou,  Count  of 
Provence,  and  King  of  Sicily,  n.  at  Angers  in  1409.  He 
was  son  of  Louis  II.,  Count  of  Anjou,  married  in  1420 
Isabella  of  Lorraine,  but  was  driven  from  that  duchy 
and  kept  prisoner  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  for  several 
years.  He  succeeded  bis  brother,  Louis  III.,  in  1434,  and 
was  chosen  successor  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by 
Queen  Joanna  II.  He  was  liberated  in  1436,  and  was 
afterwards  engaged  in  war  for  three  years  with  Alfonso, 
of  Aragon,  who,  in  1442,  finally  got  possession  of  Na¬ 
ples.  R.  retired  to  Provence  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  administration  of  his  estates,  and  to  the  cultivation 
of  poetry  and  t lie  fine  arts.  His  daughter  Margaret  was 
married,  in  1445,  to  Henry  VI.  of  England.  On  the  seiz¬ 
ure  of  Anjou  by  Louis  XI.  of  France,  in  1473,  It.  re¬ 
tired  to  Aix,  in  Provence,  where  he  spent  bis  last  years, 
enjoying  the  esteem  and  love  of  his  subjects.  Ilis  work 
on  tournaments,  and  some  of  his  poems  and  paintings, 
are  still  extant.  I>.  1480. 

n.  [Sp.  rmegddo;  Fr.  renig  at ;  Lat.  re, 
and  negare ,  to  deny.]  One  who  denies  or  renounces  his 
faith ;  an  apostate.  —  One  who  goes  over  to  an  enemy ;  a 
deserter. 

Renerve',  v.  a.  To  nerve  again,  or  a  second  time. 
Utrnew',  v.a.  To  renovate;  to  restore  to  a  former 
state,  or  to  a  good  state,  after  a  decay  or  depravation; 
to  rebuild;  to  repair;  to  reestablish.  —  To  begin  again, 
as  a  course;  to  repeat ;  to  revive. 

( Theol .)  To  transform;  to  regenerate. 

— v.  n.  To  grow  again;  to  begin  again. 
Itonowuhirity,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
renewable.  (R.) 

w'ulilr,  a.  That  may  be  renewed. 

3t enew 'ill,  n.  Act  of  renewing;  renovation.  —  Repeti¬ 
tion;  act  of  beginning  again,  or  a  second  time. 
Renewed',  a.  Repaired;  reestablished;  renovated. 
Ilenew'tfdly,  orfr.  Again:  anew. 

V(l Homs.  n.  State  of  being  renewed. 
Ilenew'er,  n.  A  person  who  renews. 

It4‘ in*  n  i  ng;,  n.  Act  of  making  new  ;  renewal. 

— «.  Tending,  or  adapted,  to  renovate. 

Itonfrew,  (ren'froo,)  a  town  of  Scotland,  cap  of  a  co. 
of  same  name,  near  the  union  of  the  rivers  Cart  and 
Clyde,  3  in.  from  Paisley;  jutp.  4.000. 

Ron'frew,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  prov.  of  Ontario;  area ,  about 
1,100  sq.  m.  Rivers .  Ottawa,  Madawasco,  and  Bonne 
Cher  rivers.  Cap.  Pembroke.  Fop.  28,000.  —  A  vill.  of 
the  above  co.,  abt. 90  m.  N.<»f  Kingston  ;  pop.  (1871)  860. 
R«*ni,  irnie.)  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Bessarabia,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Prutli.  and  the  Danube;  pop.  7,500. 
Ren'ltoncy,  Ken'ilenre,  n.  The  resistance  in 
solid  bodies,  when  they  press  upon,  or  are  impelled  one 
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1  against  another,  or  the  resistance  that  a  body  makes  on 
account  of  weight. 

Ren'iform,a.  [Lat.renss.tbe  kid¬ 
neys,  and  forma ,  form.]  (Bot.) 

Broad,  rounded  at  the  apex,  and 
hollowed  at  the  base  (Fig.  2241); 
kidney-shaped. 

Ken  1 1  la.  n. ;  pi.  R4>iiil'li<he. 

(Zool.)  A  genus  and  family  of 
Alcyonaria ,  containing  polyps 
which  are  arranged  symmetrically  Fig.  2241. 
on  the  upper  surface  of  a  more  or  rempokm  leaf. 
less  flattened  disc,  to  the  lower 

surface  of  which  there  is  attached  a  hollow  locomotive 
organ  in  the  form  of  a  peduncle.  Renilla  danse  (Fig 
146)  is  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  S.  America. 

Ren'iten I,  [Lat .  renitor.  from  re,  back,  and  niter, 
to  strive.  |  Acting  against  any  impulse  by  elastic  power. 

Itennes,  (ren,)  a  city  of  France,  cap.  of  the  dept,  of 
Jle-et-Vilaine,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  lie  and 
Vilaine,  60  m.  N.  of  Nantes;  Lat.  48°  7'  N.,  Lon.  1°  36* 
W.  It  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  town,  the  for¬ 
mer  of  which  contains  many  fine  squares  and  public 
buildings,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  are  the  Court* 
House,  formerly  the  house  of  assembly  for  the  Parliament 
of  Brittany.  Manuf.  Lace,  linen,  sail-cloth,  thread,  Ac. 
Pop.  40,231. 

ItonmG.  Unn'net.n.  [A.S.  gnrunnen ;  Ger  rinnm , 
or  gerinnen ,  to  coagulate.]  The  prepared  inner  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  calf's  stomach,  w  hich,  in  consequence  of 
the  presence  of  pepsi ne,  has  the  property  of  coagulating 
the  casein  of  milk  and  separating  it  from  the  whey  in 
the  form  of  curd. 

Uon'net.  Kcn  netitii:.  n.  [Probably  from  0.  Fr. 
reinette,  little  queen.]  (Ilort.)  The  common  name,  not 
only  in  tiie  English,  but.  with  slight  modifications,  in  the 
French,  German,  and  other  languages,  of  a  class  of  apples, 
including  many  of  tiie  most  beautiful  and  pleasant 
varieties.  They  are  of  very  regular  and  nearly  globose 
shape;  their  skin  Ims  generally  a  rusty  tinge,  aqd  often 
a  kind  of  uiictuotiNness  to  the  touch ;  their  flesh  is  finely 
granular;  and  besides  being  sweet  and  agreeably  acid, 
they  have  a  peculiar  aromatic  flavor.  They  do  not  keep 
well.  Tiie  trees  have  a  very  regular  habit  of  growth, 
and  are  very  suitable  for  dwarf  standards. 

It4>ii4>,  (rai'no,)  a  river  of  Italy,  rising  in  tiie  Apennines 
of  Tuscany, and,  after  a  N.  course  of  75  iu.,  joining  the 
Po,  14  m.  S.  of  Ferrara. 

Ilc'110,  in  Pennsylvania,  u  post-village  of  Venango  co., 
abt.  3  m.  W.  of  Oil  City. 

Renounce',  t>.  a.  [Lat.  renuncio ,  from  re,  again.  r*ack, 
and  nuncio ,  to  declare.]  To  disown;  to  disclaim:  to 
cast  off :  to  repudiate:  to  reject ;  to  deny. — To  give  up ;  to 
relinquish  ;  to  abandon;  to  forsake;  to  resign;  to  abjure. 

— v.  n.  To  declare  a  renunciation.  (A  Gallicism.) 

{Games.)  At  cards,  not  to  follow  suit  when  the  person 
has  a  card  of  the  sume  sort. 

— n.  The  act  of  renouncing  at  curds. 

Renoimce'ineilt*  n  Act  of  renouncing,  or  of  dis¬ 
claiming  or  rejecting;  renunciatiou. 

!C<*n<>iiii4*<*r,  n.  One  who  disowns  or  disclaims. 

Reiioun'cinKr,  n.  Act  of  disow  ning,  disclaiming,  de¬ 
nying,  or  rejecting. 

Ron 'ovate,  r.  a.  [Lat.  renovo,  renovalus.)  To  renew; 
to  restore  to  the  first  state ;  to  reproduce. 

Kenova'tioii,  n.  [Fr.;  from  Lat.  renoi'a/io.]  Act  of 
renovating  or  renewing,  or  state  of  being  renewed; 
renewal. 

Ron'ovator,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  renovates. 

Koii4>u  11  .  n.  [Fr. renommte;  from  Lat.  rs.and  nomrn, 
a  name.]  Fame;  celebrity;  exalted  reputation,  derived 
from  the  extensive  praise  of  great  achievements  or  ac¬ 
complishments. 

— r.  a.  [Fr.  renommer.)  To  distinguish  ;  to  render  famous. 

Reiiowne<l,'(re-«oim</',)  a.  Having  celebrity  tor  great 
and  heroic  achievements,  for  distinguished  qualities,  or 
for  grandeur;  famous;  eminent. 

It4kn4»w n'oclly,  adv.  With  lame  or  celebrity. 

It4'n4>wia'l<k-SM,  a.  Without  renown. 

lt4‘n'4»Yo,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  town  of  Clinton  co.,  on  th* 
W.  branch  of  the  Susquehauna  River,  25  m.  W.  of  Lock 
Haven ;  pop.  2,020. 

Il4‘ii«*»4kl!fc4»r,  (ren'sel-er,)  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village, 
cap.  of  Jasper  co.,  abt.  100  m.  N.N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

It<‘iiss4kla4,>r,  in  New  York ,  au  E.  co..  udjoiuiug  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Vermont;  area,  abt.  630  sq.  ni.  Rivers. 
Hudson,  Kiuderhook,  and  Huosick  rivers.  Surface,  un¬ 
even  and  broken  ;  soil ,  very  fertile,  producing,  besides 
tiie  usual  farm  crops,  large  quantities  of  potatoes.  Mm. 
Iron-ore,  slate,  and  some  Epsom  salts.  Cap.  Troy.  I  ‘op. 
(1870)  90.549. —  A  village  of  the  above  co.,  abt.  12  ni.  K 
by  S.  of  Albany. 

R4‘ns'selaer  Falls,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 

St.  Lawrence  co.,  abt.  12  in.  S.E.  of  Ogdensburg. 

RensAelacr'Ite,  n.  (After  Ion  Rensselaer. J  (Min.) 

A  steatitic  mineral.  It  occurs  over  large  areas  in 
Northern  New  York,  and  at  Grenville  in  Upper  Camilla. 
It  is,  probably.  Identical  with  pvrallolite. 

Ren'Nselaerville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Albany  co.,  abt.  23  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany; 
pop.  (1870)  2,492. 

Re»t/,n.  A  breach;  a  fissure;  an  opening  produced  by 
rending  or  violent  separation. 

— n.  [A  8  .rent;  D11.,  Ger.,  Dan.,  and  Fr.  rente.-]  A  sum 
of  money,  or  a  certain  amount  of  other  valuable  tiling, 
issuing  yearly  from  lands  or  tenements:  a  compensa¬ 
tion  or  return,  in  the  nature  of  au  acknowledgment,  for 
tiie  possession  of  a  corporeal  inheritance;  a  revenue. 

— v.a.  To  hold  by  paying  rent  for;  to  take  or  hold  by 
lease,  as  lands  or  tenements. 

— To  let  or  lease  to  a  tenant ;  to  lease. 
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Ront  ahlo,  a.  Capable  of  being  rented. 

Hen  I  aue.  n.  [Q.  Kr.J  Reut. 

Rental.*.  [Said  to  be  Corrupted  from  rent-roll.]  (Eng. 

Ltiic.i  A  roll,  schedule,  or  Mcc*»aul  of  rent*. —  The 
nioneT  or  amount  (uud  as  relit. 

Rent  -a r rear.  w.  Rent  which  is  due.  or  unpaid. 

Rent  •charge,  w.  (Iaw.)  a  rent  reserved  with  a 
power  «*f  enforcing  its  payment  by  distress. 

Rent  -«lay.  u.  The  day  appointed  for  the  payment  of  I 
rent.  i 

Rent  er.  *.  One  who  liohis  by  paying  rent  for ;  a  ten- ! 
ant  who  takes  an  estate  or  tenement  on  rent. — One 
who  leases  an  estate. 

— r  a.  [Fr.  iva/raire.]  To  fine-draw;  to  sew  up  or  to¬ 
gether  with  such  nicety  that  the  seam  will  be  scarcely 
perceptible. — To  renew  the  origiual  pattern  of  hv  work- 
in*  in  a  new  warp; — said  with  reference  to  tapestry. 

Ken’terer,  *.  a  fine-drawer. 

Rentier,  (n  ngde a.)  n.  Fr.]  One  whose  income  ii  de¬ 
rive*  |  from  rents,  dividends. and  the  like. 

Rent  •roll.  a.  A  rental ;  a  list  or  account  of  rents,  or 
income  from  landed  property. 

Rent  •SW,.J  .  *-  (Laic.)  Rent  collectable  only  by  ac¬ 
tion  at  lav,-  iu  case  of  non-payment. 

Ren  ner  t,  i  LLat.  ren  to.  to  nod  hack.]  M»a/.)  Ap¬ 
plied  to  two  muscles,  ofle  of  which  serves  to  throw  the  Repeat  in 
'•  »  i  .  k. 

Ren  11  mer  u e.  r.  a.  To  reconn t. 

Renunciation,  -.d^  dun.i  n.  [Fr.  nenonciation  ;  | 

Lat.  r ennnciat,o. J  Act  of  renouncing  ;  disavowal ;  dis-  j 
claimer;  rejection;  abjuration. 

Ren  v  ille.  in  Minns**,!,  a  S.W.  central  oo. ;  arsa.  abt. 
l.loO  sq.  m.  Rirrrs.  Minnesota  and  Chippewa  rivers. 

Smrfucz,  mostly  level  c*r  undulating  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 1 
Bearer  Falls.  Ibp.  abt.  l.fiuO. 

Reobtain  .  r.  a.  To  obtain  again,  or  a  second  time. 

Reobtai  n  able,  a.  Capable  of  being  obtained. 

ReOf  Ciipy.  r.  <i.  To  occupy  again,  or  a  second  time. 

Renin  eter,  n.  [Gr.  re* »,  to  flow,  and  metron,n  measure.] 

1  Eect.)  Same  as  GuriKOMETEt. 

Reo  pen.  r.  a.  To  open  again,  or  a  second  time. 

Reepnose’,  r.  a.  To  opp.«ae  anew. 

Reorilain  .  r. a.  To  ordain  again,  ora  second  time. 

Reor  «ler.  r.  a.  To  order  anew,  or  again. 

Reordina  tion,  n.  A  second  ordination. 

Reorg’.-tnixa  t  ion.  *.  Act  of  organising  anew;  state 

Reor  ;r*iiize.  c. a.  To  organise  again. 

Hep:it*  ify.  r.  a.  To  pacify  again. 

Repack',  r. a.  To  pack  again,  or  a  second  time. 

Repack  er.  it.  A  person  who  repacks. 

Repaint  .  r.  a.  To  paint  again. 

Repair.  (rc-pdr',)  r.  a.  [Lat.  rrparo ,  from  re,  again. 


Repeal  er,  n.  One  who  repeals,  or  who  seeks  to  re-  Ren  erf  nrv 
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n-  [Fr.  repertoire,  from  Lat.  repertrrrium 
•  f  f0  hght. J  A  repository;  a 
deposited  in  an  orderly  man- 


again  ;  to  iterate  ;  to  recite  ;  to  rehearse  ;  to  go  over  a 
sec< »od  time;  to  recapitulate;  to  quote  or  say  from 
memory  ;  to  try  or  incur  again  ;  as,  to  repeat  an  exper¬ 
iment,  to  repeat  some  lines  from  Byron,  Ac.  — To  do  or 
say  what  has  beeu  already  done  or  said  ;  —  used  reflex- 
ively  before  self:  as.  history  repeats  itself. 

To  refteat  signals,  to  make  signals  again,  or  anew. 

— n.  Act  of  repeating;  a  repetition.  —  That  which  re¬ 
quires  to  be  repeated  ;  as,  the  rejxat  of  a  pattern. 

(Mus.)  A  character  written  thus,  ,  denoting  the 

repetition  of  the  part  which  it  bounds.  It  is  some¬ 
times  expressed  by  dots  against  the  bar,  aud  sometimes 
by  the  words  dal  srgnn. 

Repeat  wily,  adr.  More  than  once;  again  aud  again, 
indefinitely  ;  as,  I  have  repeatedly  spoken  of  it. 

Repeal  er,  n.  Oue  who, or  that  w  hich,  repeats;  —  spe¬ 
cifically.  one  who  recites  or  rehearses. 

{J&mtlngjf.)  See  UoROLOGT. 

((?««.)_  See  Revolver. 

/>.  a.  Doing  the  same  thing  over  again,  or 
many  times  in  succession  ;  as,  a  relating  watch,  a  rc-j 
peating  instrument. 

R. -circle.  (Astro*.)  Oue  of  the  most  complicate*!  I 
and  ingenious  «*f  modem  astronomical  instruments.  It, 
w.*s  invented  by  the  Chevalier  de  Borda  in  17M.  and  ol 


Rcpertw  nl.  il  A  second,  or  renewed  perusal. 
Kcpcnwe,  Cruz' .i  v.  a.  To  read  over  again  ;  to  peruse 
a  second  time. 

Repctciid  ,  n.  [Laf.  repetandus.  from  repet*rr.  to  re- 
peat.J  (.AnM.)  A  term  sometimes  used  to  denote  the 
part  of  a  circulating  decimal  which  is  coutiuuallv  ro- 
peated. 

Repetition,  t-tish'un.)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  repetitio — 
re.  ami  pHo.]  Act  *»f  repeating.  or  of  doing  or  tittering 
a  second  time:  iteration  of  the  same  act,  or  ot  the  same 
words  or  sounds. 

Act  of  reciting,  rehearsing,  or  reading  over;  recital 
from  memory:  rehearsal. 

(Mas.)  Act  of  repeating,  playing,  or  singing  the  same 
part  a  second  time. 

(Rhel.)  Reiteration  of  a  word,  or  words. 

Repeti  tional.  Repeti  tionury  .  a.  Containing 
or  conveying  reja-titions.  (r.j 
Repetitions,  (dish' us,)  a.  Repeating;  making  repe¬ 
tition.  (American.) 

Repeti  tionsuess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  l^ing  rep¬ 
etitious;  habit  or  practice  ot  making  repetitions. 

Rep  etiti ve,  a.  Repeating;  containing  or  evuveving 
repetition. 

Repetitor.n.  [Lat.]  In  German  universities,  a  pri- 

,  -  - - - - - - vale  i  ns  t  rint  or  or  teacher. 

t.  lned  an  immense  reputatiou  through  having  been  the  Repine',  r.  a.  A.  S.  pi  nan ,  to  lansruish.l  To  torture 
ouly  inatrunieut  employ rd  in  the  geodesical  and  astro-  or  fret  one's  *  1  *  -  -  - 


Uu m leal  observations  of  the  great  measurement  of  an 
arc  of  the  meridian,  on  which  the  modem  French  sys¬ 
tem  of  measures,  weights,  and  money,  is  founded.  The 
prime  objects  of  the  repeating-circle  are  to  diminish  the 
effect  of  errors  of  graduation,  and  to  obtain  very  correct 
measurements  bv  means  of  comparatively  small  iustru 
liieuts.  The  principle  of  repetition  consists  in  moving 
the  tel^cope  successively  over  portions  of  the  graduated 
limb,  corresponding  to  the  angle  to  be  measured,  and 
reading  only  the  multiple  arcs. 

R. -decimal.  ■  Mat).)  A  decimal  in  which  the  same 
figures  occur  in  the  same  order  at  successive  and  equal 
intervals.  —  Daries  and  J\ck. 

Repel  ,  r.  a.  Sp.  r*p*fcr  ;  Lit.  repello  —  re,  and  pelb\ 
to  drive,]  To  drive  or  thrust  Imck  ;  to  repulse  ;  to  force 
to  return  ;  to  check  the  advance  of;  as,  to  repel  au  as¬ 
sailant. —  To  resist;  to  withstand ;  to  reject;  to  rebut; 
to  refuse:  as.  to  repel  an  argument. 

— r.  n.  To  act  with  force  in  opposition  to  force  impressed; 
to  check  ;  as,  resiling  power. 


back,  and  pa rare,  to  prepare.]  To  r^tore;  to  bring  Repel'lenee,  Repel  leucy,  n.  Quality  or  capac- 
back  ro  a  sound  or  good  state  after  decay,  injuiy,  or ‘  it v  ot  repelling ;  r<  pulsion. 


partial  destruction  ;  to  mend  ;  to  refit ;  to  retrieve. 

To  make  amends  for  ;  to  redress. 

Act  of  repairing  :  restoration  to  a  sound  or  good  state 
after  decay,  waste,  injury,  or  partial  destruction. 

— «*. U-  To  l*etake  one’s  self;  to  resort. 

—n.  Act  of  betaking  one's  self  to  any  place;  a  re¬ 
sorting.  \t.) 

Repair  er,  n.  One  who  repairs,  or  makes  amends. 


Repel  lent.  u.  From  Lat.  repel Jert.]  Cabbie,  or  tend¬ 
ing  to  repel:  as,  a  repellent  manner. 

That  which  repels, 

(Meil.)  One  of  a  class  of  remedies,  as  astringents, 
cold  water,  ice,  Ac.,  which,  when  applied  to  a  tumefied 
P*rt.  cjiu>^  the  fluids  that  render  it  tumid  to  recede,  as 
it  were,  lr»B>  it. 

Repel  ler. ».  One  who.  or  that  which, repels;  a  repellent 


Hrpand  .  I.  B»»:  Applir*l  to  leaves  which  have  th*  Re  pent.  a.  Lat.  repeno,  from  report,  to  creep.]* Creeie 

margin  slightly  concave  between  the  projecting  veins,  s .  —  - 4  * 

as  in  nigrnn 

Repnn  dons.  a.  Bmt  upwards  or  backwards. 

Rep  arable,  a.  [Kr.  rt parable.]  That  may  be  repaired 

Rep  arably.  adr.  as  to  l»e  rrparalde. 

Repara  lion.  n.  [Fr  rTparah  »*.]  The  act  of  repair¬ 
ing  :  restoration.  —  Supply  of  what  is  wasted.  —  Recom¬ 
pense  f>*r  *n\  injury  :  amends. 

Repar  at  i  \  e.  h.  Whatever  makes  amends  for  loss  or 
imurv. 


— a.  That  tends  to  repair. 

Repartee  .  i.  Kr  A  smart  or  witty  reply. 

— r.  n.  To  make  smart  replies:  to  retort. 

Reparti  tion.  i.  A  divisi  n  iuto  smaller  |»arts. 

Repaww  .  r.a.  To  pass  l«ack  or  again  ;  to  p.*>s  a  second 
time;  to  travel  buck  :  as.  to  repass  a  riv«  r. 

— r.  u.  To  move,  pass,  or  go  ba*k  ;  as.  shall  von  repass 
this  way  ? 

Repawn  age,  n.  Act  of  repaying,  or  of  passing  back. 

Repast',  ■  Fr.  rr/wx.  fir\»m  repatrr;  Lat.  re.  audjhiaen, 
pits  urn,  to  fin-d  Act  «*f  taking  food.  —  Food  taken; 
a  meal ;  victuals  ;  retreshmeut :  a  collation. 

*•  t*e.  and  gel  tae  some  repast." — .S*«i£x. 

Repa  trlate.  r.  n.  Lat.  rrpt  r  are  —  atom,  to  return 
home.  To  re>t«*re  tv»  one's  own  country.  (R.» 

R«‘patria  tion.  a.  Restoration  to  one’s  own  coun¬ 
try  ;  — opp*sed  t**  ej ‘fjotnat-  in 


self;  to  be  discontented;  to  feel  inward 
dissatisfaction,  which  preys  on  the  spirits;  to  complain 
discontentedly;  to  murmur:  to  continue  pining ;  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  envy;  as.  repining  age. 

Repin  er.  ».  One  who  repiues  or  murmurs. 

Repin  illgly .  adr.  In  a  repining  manner;  with  mur¬ 
muring  or  complaint. 

Replace,  r.a.  [Fr.  r<r>7acer.]  To  put  again  in  the 
former  place;  to  put  in  a  new  place;  to  restore  to  a  for¬ 
mer  .•‘tale,  condition,  or  position  ;  as.  the  government 
replace d  in  office.  — To  refund  ;  to  repay:  to  restore 
in  :*  place  that  was  vacated :  as,  to  replace  a  snm  of  money 
lost.  —  To  put.  as  a  competent  substitute  in  the  place 
of  another  displaced,  or  of  something  lost:  to  supply  an 
equivalent  for;  as.  to  replace  an  employe.  —  To  take 
the  place  of:  to  supply  the  need  of;  to  fulfil  the  end  or 
office  of ;  as.  intention  does  not  replace  tlte  effect  of  action. 

Replaced  crystal.  ( Cry  staling .)  A  cr.vstal  p«'ss«*s>ing 
one  or  more  planes  in  the  place  of  its  edges  or  angles. 

Replace  men  I.  n.  Act  of  replacing. 

I  Cry  staling.)  Removal  of  an  edge  or  angle  by  one  or 
more  planes. 

Rep  la  if  .  r.  a.  To  plait  or  fold  again. 

Replant  .  r.  a.  To  plant  anew. 

Replant  able.  a.  That  uiay  be  planted  a  second  time. 

Replantu  tion,  w.  Act  of  replanting. 

Replead  .  r.  a.  or  ».  To  plead  again,  or  afresh. 

Replead  er.  n.  (Law.  A  second  pleading,  or  course 
of  pleadings:  al>o,  the  right  of  pleatling  a  Second  time. 

Replen  iwh.  r.a.  [Fnan  Lat.  re/de  »>.  re  pis  l  ns  —  re, 
again,  and  obsol  plesp  to  till.]  To  fill  ;  to  fill  up,  or 
agaiu;  t*>  stock  w  ith  numbers  or  abundance;  to  plcuish 
anew;  as.  to  replenish  one’s  purse. 

Replen  isilier.  n.  One  who  replenishes. 

Replen  i*linient.  n.  Act  of  replenishing,  or  state 
ot  Ling  replenished.  —  Supply:  that  which  serves  to 
replenish. 


lug  ;  as,  a  trr f lent  animal. 

{B  d.  )  Applied  to  stems  w  hich  lie  flat  upon  the  ground, 
and  emit  r**ots  from  their  under-surface. 

Repent  .  r.  a.  ( Fr.  repen tir,  from  Lat.  re,  and  petnitio. 

to  make  to  re^H*nt ;  usually  connected  with  pcena,  ex  pi  a- 1  _ 

tion.]  To  ftvl  pain,  sorrow,  or  regret  for  something  done  Replete'  a. 
or  spoken,  or  for  what  one  has  omitted  to  do  or  speak  ; '  -----  - 

to  express  sorrow  or  compunction  for  something  past. — 

To  change  the  mi  ml  or  course  of  behavior  inconsequence  I  Rpn  |a«a  ham  „  i  _  ,  . 

of  the  inconvenience  or  injury  done  by  past  conduct.  I  r  ft?**  QualU>  °r  8Ute  °f  W,n*  ^  * 


[Fr.  replet ;  Laf.  rrpUtms,  from  ny4m.] 
filled  up;  full:  completely  filled;  as,  his  mind  is  re- 
pl'te  with  wisdom. 


Tirol.)  To  sorrow  or  l*e  pained  for  sm  committed,  or 
duty  omitted:  to  be  penitent;  to  have  such  sorrow  for 
evil  as  produces  amendment  of  life. 

*•  Xioereb  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jooas.**  —  Matt.  xii.  41. 

— r.a.  To  remember  with  pain  or  sorrow;  to  feel  pain 
or  compunction  concerning. 

Repent  anee.  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  repenting,  or  state  of 
being  |K‘uitent :  sorrow  for  anything  done,  said,  or 
omitted  to  l*e  done  or  said;  the  pain  or  grief  which  one 
experiences  in  consequence  of  the  injury, inconvenience, 
or  dissatisfaction  produced  by  one's  own  conduct;  jh»iii- 
teiK-e :  contrition;  that  sorrow  for  sin  which  issues  in 
reformation. 

Repent  ant,  a.  [Fr.]  Repenting:  disposed  to  feel 

som»wful  tur  wliat  has  been  done,  *»r  for  what  has  beeu 
left  undone;  penitent  for  sin. —  Expressing  or  mani¬ 
festing  sorrow  for  sin. 


Repay,  r.  a  i  ip  and  />;>  repvitO  [Ft.  repayer.]  To  — ».  One  who  repents  of  a  sin  committed ;  a  penitent. 


pay  Lack  ;  to  refund  ;  to  rrimbnr^*:  as.  to  repty  money 
advance* I  or  lent.  —  To  reconi^-nse  :  to  roni|»ensate  ;  t*» 
requite;  to  remunerate:  to  make  requital  or  return  for 

—  .  _  -  e*  a  t. 

Repay  able.  »  Ti»  »t  may  l*e.  .»r  is  to  l»e.  repaid  or 

reiun  lfsl  .  as.  money  lent.  reimyaMe  l»y  instalments. 
Repay  meut.  n.  K  t  :  p tying l«ack ;  reimbursement. 

—  Tlte  money  *r  other  thing  rrpaM. 

Repeal  .  r.  a  Kr.  tpi^ler —  r* .  and  appeier  ;  I-at.  ap- 


Re|K‘iit  anlly.  adr.  In  a  repentant  or  penitent  man¬ 
ner. 

Repent  er.  a.  One  who  repents:  a  repentant. 

It  open  titfny.  a  village  of  la*iuster  cvx.  Lower  Canada, 
abt.  IT  m.  X.K.  of  Moutreal. 

Repent  insrly.  ndr.  With  repentance  or  contrition. 
Repent  less.  a.  Unrepentant;  without  repeutance. 
Repeople.  r.  a.  To  jhvj  le  again  or  anew;  to 

perform  the  act  of  repopulation. 


repletion. 

Repletion,  -jile'shnn.)  n.  [Fr  ;  Lat.  replet io.]  State 
of  being  replete  or  completely  filled;  superabundant 
fullness. 

(Med.)  Plethora:  fullness  of  blood. 

Repie  ti  ve.  a.  Serving  to  make  replete:  replenishing. 

Reple  tively.  adr.  In  a  rvpletive  manner. 

Repl«>\  iable.  a.  (  Zaur.  >  That  may  l*e  replevied. 

Keph'i  in.  w.  [L  Lit.  replevin*,  surety  ]  (Laic.)  The 
rede! i Very  of  the  pledge  or  thing  taken,  and  is  a  rem¬ 
edy  granted  oil  a  distress,  by  which  the  first  po»sessitr 
has  his  goods  rest  ore*  1  to  him  again,  on  his  giving  secur¬ 
ity  to  the  sheriff  that  he  will  try  the  right  of  the  dis¬ 
tress.  and  restore  it  if  the  right  la*  adjudged  against 
him.  In  areplevin,  the  person  distrained  becomes  the 
plaintiff, and  the  person  distraining  the  defendant  or 
aroumnt.  and  his  justification  an  aroiery. 

— r.  a.  (Ltw.)  To  replevy. 

Replev  y,  r.  a.  [From  L  Lat.  plegiare.  to  give  hail, 
surety  —  fd'gnnn.  bail,  security  ]  [  Lair.  To  take  hack 
or  reclaim,  as  cattle  or  goods,  upon  pledges  or  security 
being  given  to  try  the  right  of  ownership  at  law.  —  To 
hail ;  to  give  security  for. 

Replica,  n.  [It.)  (IMtmting.)  A  copy  of  an  original 
picture  done  by  the  hand  of  the  same  master;  copies  bv 
pupils  are.  however,  generally  (tainted  ou  picture-buy¬ 
ers  as  replicas. 

Rep  licant,  n.  One  who  replies. 


p~u‘ i,t  ac.  *st,  ad  iress.'  Tv*  recall ;  toreeoke;  to  an-  Repercuss'.  r  a.  [From  Lit.  re,  and  percutir*.  to  Rep  I i<*i«tc.  **.  [From  Lat.  rrph'arre.]  Folded  hack. 


uni ;  to  abrogate;  t  «  al-  lish  :  to  make  void  by  an 
auth  rit.ative  act.  or  by  the  same  power  that  made  or 
started,  as  a  deed.  will.  law.  or  statute. 

— h  Act  of  repealing  *r  of  annulling;  revocation  ;  abro- 
gation  :  as.  the  -vi^  il  «>f  a  law. 

R  poalabil  ity.  Repeal  ablenees.  n.  State  or 
quality  of  being  rej>eai.^ble 

Repeal  able.  i.  Capable  of  being  rope.ibsi,  abrogated, 
or  revoked  by  the  sat uie  power  that  enacted. 


trike  through  and  through.]  To  drive  or  beat  hack:  as.  Rep  lieale.  «.  V«a.)  A  repetition. 


rritercussexi  air.  ( R. ) 

Reperenwwioii.  (dtfUh'un.)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  driving 
or  beating  hack;  as,  the  repercu*<'>m  of  echoes. 

Frequent  repetition  of  the  same  sound. 
Repercus  sit  e.  a.  [Fr.  rtfiercussif.]  Driving  back 


Replication.  (Ird' .<!>hh,')  n.  [Lit.  rrpUcatio  )  A  return, 
rejoinder,  answer,  or  reply,  .os  tb  a  atatemetft.  —  Ec1k> 
or  repercussion  of  sou  mi.  (R.; 

(  Bnc.)  The  third  stage  iu  the  pleadings.  See  Plkao- 

ixr.s. 


having  the  power  of  seniiing  back  ;  causing  to  reverber-  Repli  er.  «.  One  who  replies  or  answers ;  one  who 


ate.  —  Driven  hack;  reverberated;  as,  the  repercussixx 
roar  of  thunder. 


sjK-aks  or  writes  iu  return  to  av'methiag  s(K>ken  ur 
written. 
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Rep'ium,  n.  [Lat.,  door-case.]  (Bot.)  A  term  applied 
to  the  frame  left  in  certain  fruits  by  the  falling  away  of 
the  valves,  as  in  the  siliques  and  Bilicles  of  the  Brassi- 
cacex. 

Replmi^c,  (- plunj ,)  v.  a.  To  plunge  anew;  to  im¬ 
merse  again,  or  afresh. 

Reply'.  *>•  «•  (imp.  and  pp.  repi.ied,)  ( re-plld '.)  [Fr.  re.- 
pltquer ;  Lat.  replico.]  To  make  a  return  in  words  or 
writing  to  something  said  or  written  by  another;  to  an¬ 
swer  ;  to  respond  ;  to  rejoin. 

(Law.)  The  answer;  the  plea  of  a  defendant. 

— v.  a.  To  return  for  an  answer;  as,  what  did  he  reply? 
•n.  [Fr.  riplique.]  An  answer ;  a  return  to  a  question  ; 
that  which  is  said  or  written  in  answer  to  what  is  said 
or  written  by  another;  a  rejoinder;  a  response;  a  book, 
or  pamphlet  written  in  answer  to  another. 

Rcpoi'**oii,  v.  a.  To  poison  afresh. 

It  (‘pol  ish,  d.  a.  To  polish  over  again. 

Repone',  v.  a.  [Lat.  re,  and  potiere ,  to  please.]  To  re¬ 
place. 

Repopula'tion,  n.  Act  of  populating  again ;  act  of 
supplying  with  a  population  anew. 

Report',  v.  a.  [Fr.  rapporte.r,  from  Lat.  raporto  —  re , 
and  porto .  to  carry.]  To  bear,  carry,  or  bring  back,  as 
an  answer;  or  to  give,  as  a  statement  of  what  has  been 
discovered  by  a  person  sent  to  examine,  explore,  or  in¬ 
vestigate  ;  as,  the  tellers  reported  the  majority  as  being 
fifty.  —  To  tell:  to  relate;  to  narrate;  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of;  to  carry,  as  a  statement  or  report  from  one  to 
another ;  to  circulate  publicly,  as  a  story  :  it  is  reported 
that  the  lady  is  enceinte.  —  To  give  an  official  account 
or  statement  of;  to  give,  as  an  account  or  statement  of 
cases  and  decisions  in  a  court  of  law  or  chancery,  or  of 
the  proceedings,  debates,  Ac.,  of  a  legislative  body,  a 
meeting,  Ac.  ;  {is,  the  honorable  member’s  speech  was 
Well  reported. 

To  be  reported ,  or,  generally,  to  be  reported  of,  to  be 
well  or  ill  spoken  of. 

*•  A  widow  well  reported  of  for  good  works.” —  1  Tim. 

To  report  one's  self ,  to  wait  upon  a  superior,  or  one  to 
whom  service  is  due,  and  be  in  readiness  to  receive  his 
orders  or  instructions  ;  as,  he  reported  himself  at  head¬ 
quarters. 

— o.  n.  To  make  a  statement  of  facts  that  is  looked  for  ; 
as,  the  secretary  will  report  from  the  minutes  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. —  To  discharge  the  office  of  a  reporter  for  the 
newspaper  press. — To  wait  upon  a  superior,  or  one  to 
whom  service  is  due,  and  be  in  readiness  to  receive  his 
orders  or  instructions;  as,  the  officer  reported  for  duty. 

— n.  An  account,  statement,  or  relation  returned  ;  an  ac¬ 
count  of  facts  received  :  as,  to  prepare  a  report  of  ways 
and  means.  —  Common  fame  ;  rumor;  hearsay;  repute  ; 
reputation;  statement  circulated;  as,  through  good  or 
ill  report.  —  Sound;  noise:  detonation;  repercussion; 
discharge;  as,  the  report  of  a  gun  or  fire-arm.  —  A  state-* 
ment  of  a  judicial  opinion  or  decision,  or  of  a  cause 
argued  and  determined  in  a  court  of  law,  chancery,  Ac. ; 
also,  the  l»ook  containing  such  statement. 

— An  official  statement  of  facts,  verbal  or  written  ;  —  partic¬ 
ularly,  a  statement  made  by  a  legislative  committee 
of  facts  into  which  they  were  charged  to  inquire;  as, 
the  report  of  a  committee  on  a  bill  before  the  house. — 
An  account  or  statement  of  the  proceedings,  debates, 
Ac.,  of  a  legislative  body,  a  meeting,  or  a  court;  as,  a 
verbatim  report. 

Report  er,  n.  One  who  reports ;  —  specifically,  one  who 
gives  an  account,  verbal  or  written,  official  or  unofficial : 
a  person  who  makes  statements  of  law  proceedings  and 
decisions,  of  legislative  debates,  or  of  public  occur¬ 
rences  for  the  newspapers. 

Report  i  i»u  ly,  adv.  By  report,  rumor,  or  hearsay. 

Reporto'rial,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  a  reporter, 
or  reporters  :  as,  the  reportorial  staff  of  a  newspaper. 

Reposal.  \-poz’ul ,)  n.  Act  of  resting  or  reposing;  as,  a 
reposal  of  trust  or  confidence. 

Repose,  (re-po:\)  v.  a.  [Fr.  reposer;  Lat.  reponn ,  re- 
positus  —  re,  and  pono ,  to  place.]  To  lay  at  rest;  to 
compose;  to  cause  to  be  calm,  quiet,  or  tranquil.  —  To 
lay  or  put  the  mind  at  rest  in,  as  confidence  or  trust;  as, 
to  repose  in  reliance  upon  one’s  good  faith. 

— v.  n.  To  lie;  to  recline;  to  be  at  rest,  as  in  abed;  to 
sleep.  —  To  lodge;  to  lie;  to  rest;  to  be  supported;  as, 
trap  reposing  on  sand.  —  To  trust  in  confidence  and  re¬ 
liance;  —  before  on  or  upon. 

— n.  [Fr.  repos.]  A  lying  at  rest;  a  state  of  sleep,  as  in 
bed;  rest;  quiet;  ease;  as,  to  enjoy  a  good  night's  re¬ 
pose. —  Rest  of  mind;  peace;  tranquillity;  calm  of  the 
mind  or  spirits;  freedom  from  unrest  or  uneasiness. 

(Pros.)  In  poetry,  a  rest;  a  pause. 

(Fine  Arts.)  That  harmony  or  evenness  which  affords 
rest  for  the  eye ;  or,  the  absence  of  that  agitation  which 
is  induced  by  the  scattering  and  division  of  a  subject 
into  too  many  unconnected  parts. 

Repo*e<l  liesa,  n.  State  of  being  at  repose. 

K  op  one 'I'll  I,  a.  Affording  repose  or  rest;  quiet;  peace¬ 
ful;  calm. 

Repaner,  (•poz'-,)  n.  One  who  reposes. 

Repos  it,  v.  a.  [Lat.  repositus.  placed  or  laid  hack  ]  To 
lay  up  ;  to  lodge  or  deposit,  as  for  safety  or  preservation. 

Reposition,  ( re-po-zish'un ,)  n.  [Lat.  reposito.]  Act 
of  repositing. 

Repos  itory,  n.  [Sp.  repositorio  ;  Lat.  repositorinm] 
A  place  where  things  are,  or  may  bo  deposited;  a  place 
where  articles  are  kept  for  sale  ;  a  depository. 

Repossess',  t>.  a.  To  possess  again. 

Repossession,  (-poz-zcsh'un,)  u.  Possessing  again. 

Repos ll re,  (-po'zhur,)  n.  Rest;  quiet;  repose.  (R.) 

Reponr,  (- par ,)  v.  a.  To  pour  afresh. 

Repo n ss^.  See  page  2119. 

Reprehend',  r.  a.  [Fr.  rejyrendre;  Lat.  reprehendo — 
re,  aud  prehendo,  to  lay  hold  of.]  To  administer  reproof 
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I  or  censure  to;  to  rebuke;  to  chide;  to  reproach;  to 

I  blame  ;  to  reprove  or  cast  censure  upon,  as  actions. 

Reprelienil'er,  n.  One  who  reprehends,  or  blames. 

Reprehen  sible,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  re, and  prehendo.] 
Deserving  reproof  or  blame;  culpable;  censurable;  re- 
provable;  blamabie;  as,  reprehensible  acts  or  practices. 

Reprelien'sibleness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
reprehensible. 

Reprelien  sibly,  adv.  In  a  reprehensible  manner; 
culpably  ;  in  a  manner  to  deserve  censure  or  reproach. 

Reprehension,  (- hi  n' shun ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  repre- 
hensio.]  Act  of  reprehending ;  reproof;  censure;  open 
blame. 

Reprehen  sive.  Reprelien'sory,  a.  Contain¬ 
ing,  or  conveying,  reproof  or  blame. 

Represent',  v.  a.  [ Fr.  reprf.se.nlrr  ;  Lat.  repr&sento — 
re,  and  proesento,  to  place  before  ]  To  show  ur  exhibit  by 
resemblance;  to  present  again,  as  the  image  or  coun¬ 
terpart  of. 

“  Seven  lamps  .  .  .  representing  the  heav'nly  fires.”  —Milton. 

— To  describe ;  to  exhibit  or  portray  to  the  mind  in  words ; 
to  show  by  arguments,  reasoning,  or  statement  of  facts  ; 
to  give  one’s  own  impressions  or  judgment  of;  as,  he  is 
represented  as  a  good  sort  of  man.  —  To  personate ;  to 
act  the  character,  or  to  fill  the  place  in  a  play;  to  por¬ 
tray  by  mimicry  or  action  of  any  kind;  as,  to  represent 
Othello.— To  supply  the  place  of;  to  act  vicariously,  or  as 
a  substitute  for  unother  ;  to  speak  and  act  with  author¬ 
ity  on  behalf  of ;  as,  Congress  represents  the  people,  his 
attorney  represents  him  in  court. —  To  stand  in  the  place 
of,  in  the  right  of  inheritance.  —  To  bring  into- mental 
view;  to  offer  to  the  mind  as  an  object  for  considera¬ 
tion;  as,  “a  faculty  of  representing  in  consciousness.” 
(Sir  IF.  Hamilton.)  —  To  image  or  picture  sensationally.  ] 
— To  serve  as  a  sign,  symbol,  or  emblem  of;  as,  words 
represent  ideas  or  things. 

Represen  t'able,  a.  That  may  be  represented. 

Rcpresent'ant,  a.  Representing;  appearing  or  act¬ 
ing  in  behalf  of  another. 

Rcprescnta'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  representing, 
showing,  or  describing. — That  which  represents;  delin¬ 
eation  ;  show;  that  which  describes  or  exhibits;  — 
especially,  a  likeness;  au  image;  a  resemblance,  model, 
map,  plan;  a  fac-simile;  anything  which  depicts  or  ex¬ 
hibits  by  resemblance ;  as,  a  representation  of  the  human 
figure.  —  A  performance,  as  of  a  stage-play;  theatrical 
performance  of  a  character  in  a  play  ;  as,  a  dramatic 
representation ,  a  representation  of  Claude  Melnotte.  —  i 
Verbal  description:  a  setting  forth  of  arguments  or' 
facts,  as  in  conversation,  declamation,  literary  compo¬ 
sition,  Ac. ;  as,  the  representation  of  a  historian,  an  advo¬ 
cate,  Ac.  —  Duty  or  business  of  acting  vicariously,  or  as 
a  substitute  for  another. —  Act  of  setting  forth  publicly. 
—  The  standing  in  the  place  of  another,  as  an  heir,  or  in 
the  right  of  taking  by  inheritance. 

— pi.  Representatives  of  the  people,  as  a  collective  body  ; 
as,  the  representation  of  a  State  in  Congress. 

Representation  of  Minor  ities.  (Pol.)  See 
Supplement. 

Representative,  a.  [Fr.  represen tatif  from  L.  Lat. 
repreesen tativus.]  Representing  something;  suited  to 
represent;  exhibiting  a  similitude;  as.  rumor  is  often 
representative  of  credulity.  —  Bearing  the  character  or 
power  of  another;  vicarious;  conducted  by  the  agency 
of  delegates  ;  as,  a  representative  of  the  people  in  Con- j 
gress. 

(Nat.  Hist.)  That  presents  the  characteristics  of  the  j 
type  of  a  group;  as,  a  representative  genus  in  a  family.  I 

(Philos.)  Denoting,  or  existing  as,  a  transcript  of 
what  was  primarily  preseutative  knowledge;  as,  repre¬ 
sentative  faculties. 

— n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  represents,  or  exhibits  the 
semblance  of  another. —  An  agent,  deputy,  or  substitute, 
who  supplies  the  place  of  another  or  others,  being  vica¬ 
riously  qualified  with  his  or  their  authority;  as,  the 
representative  of  a  commercial  firm  abroad. 

(Law.)  One  who  stands  in  the  place  of  another  as 
heir,  or  in  the  right  of  succeeding  to  an  estate  of  inher¬ 
itance,  as  of  a  crown.  —  That  by  which  anything  is  ex¬ 
hibited  or  shown  :  a  representation. 

(Amrr.  Pol.)  A  member  of  the  lower  house  in  a  State 
legislature,  or  in  the  National  Congress. 

(Nat.  Hist.)  That  which  presents  the  characteristics 
of  the  type  of  a  group. 

Represent 'at  ively,a<7r.  In  a  manner  to  represent ; 
in  a  vicarious  character ;  by  a  representative ;  by  dele¬ 
gation  of  power. 

Represen  t'ati  veness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 

representative. 

Represen t'er,  n.  One  who  shows,  exhibits,  depicts, 
or  describes.  —  One  who  acts  by  deputation  or  delega¬ 
tion  ;  as,  a  representer  of  the  nation.  (R.) 

Repress',  v.  a.  [Lat.  repressus ,  pressed  back,  from  re- 
primo  —  re,  back,  and  premo,  to  press.]  To  press  or  keep 
back  efficiently,  or  a  second  time;  to  put  down  or  keep 
from  rising  to  excess,  as  insubordination  or  mutiny  ;  to 
quell;  to  subdue;  to  crush;  as,  to  repress  sedition  or 
tumults;  —  hence,  implicatively,  to  check,  curb,  or  re¬ 
strain  ;  as,  to  repress  desire. 

Represser,  n.  One  who  uses  repression. 

Repression,  (- presh'un ,)  n.  [Fr  j  Act  of  repressing 
or  of  subduing;  as,  the  repression  of  tumults.  —  That 
which  represses;  check;  curb;  restraint. 

Repressive,  a.  [Fr.  repress if.]  Having  pow'er  to 
repress  or  crush  ;  tending  or  serving  to  check,  curb,  re¬ 
strain,  or  subdue;  as,  repressive  measures. 

Repres'si  vely,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  repress. 

Reprieve,  (•prev',)  v.a.  [Fr.  reprendre,  repris  ;  Lat. 
reprehendo.]  To  take  back  or  withdraw,  as  a  sentence, 
for  a  certain  time  ;  to  respite  after  sentence  of  death  ;  j 
to  suspend  or  delay  the  execution  of  for  a  time ;  to  grant  | 
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a  respite  to ;  as,  a  reprieved  criminal.  —  To  relieve  for  a 
time  from  auy  suffering. 

••  Compauj  may  reprieve  a  mao  from  melancholy." — South. 

— n.  (Law.)  The  withdraw ing  of  a  criminal's  sentence 
for  sin  interval  of  time,  by  which  means  the  execution 
is  suspended.  It  may  take  place:  1.  at  the  will  of  the 
executive  of  the  state;  2,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  judge, — 
for  every  court  which  Ims  power  to  award  execution 
has  also  power,  either  before  or  after  judgment,  to  grant 
a  reprieve ;  3,  of  legal  necessity  (ex  necessitate  lg>s),  as 
w  here  a  woman  is  capitally  convicted  and  pleads  her 
pregnancy :  4,  if  the  criminal  become  non  compos  mentis. 
The  cases  in  w  hich  a  judge  usually  grants  a  reprieve  are 
where  he  is  not  satisfied  w  ith  the  verdict. or  the  evidence 
is  suspicions,  or  the  indictment  insufficient,  or  if  any 
favorable  circumstances  appear  in  the  criiuinaFs  char¬ 
acter,  in  order  to  give  time  to  apply  to  the  state  for 
either  an  absolute  or  a  conditional  pardon. 

Rcp'rainaml,  r.  a.  [Fr.  reprimander,  from  reprimer , 
from  Lat.  reprimo  —  re,  and  premo ,  to  press.]  To  ad¬ 
minister  severe  reproof  or  rebuke  to,  as  for  a  fault ;  to  re¬ 
prove;  to  chide;  to  reprehend ;  to  censure;  to  admon¬ 
ish;  as.  to  reprimand  a  servant.  —  To  administer  reproof 
to  publicly  or  officially,  in  pursuance  ot  a  sentence;  as, 
the  ) m>1  ice-officer  was  severely  reprimanded. 

— n.  Severe  reproof,  as  for  a  latilt ;  reprehension,  private 
or  public. 

Reprint',  r.  a.  To  print  again;  to  print,  as  a  second, 
or  any  new  edition  of.  —  To  renew  the  impression  of. 

“  The  business  of  redemption  is  to  reprint  God  s  image  upon  the 
soul.” — South. 

— n.  A  second,  or  a  new  edition  of  a  book  ; — specifically, 
the  publication  in  one  country  of  a  work  previously 
published  in  another;  as,  au  Euglisb  reprint  of  au 
American  novel. 

Reprisal,  (- priz'al ,)  n.  [Fr.  reprfsailU,  from  L.  Lat. 
reprisalice  —  reprisa ,  from  Lat.  re,  aud  prehewlo.]  A 
taking  back  again  ;  a  taking  or  seizing  in  return; — es¬ 
pecially,  the  seizure  or  forcible  taking  of  anything  from 
an  enemy  by  way  of  retaliation  or  indemnification ;  re¬ 
caption. —  That  which  is  taken  from  au  enemy  by  way 
of  retaliation  or  indemnity.  —  Act  of  retorting  on  an 
enemy  by  inflicting  suffering  or  death  on  a  prisoner 
taken  from  him,  in  retaliation  tor  au  act  of  inhumanity. 

TatteL 

Letters  of  marque  and  reprisal.  (Law.)  See  M  vkqle. 

— pi.  (Law.)  Deductions  or  payments  out  of  the  value 
of  lands,  such  as  rent-charges  or  annuities.  (Also 
written  reprizes.) 

Reproach,  (- proch ',)  v.  a.  [Fr.  reprocher  ;  It.  rim - 
procciare.]  To  pass  censure  upon  in  terms  of  oppro¬ 
brium  or  contempt;  to  charge  with  a  fault  in  severe 
language;  to  upbraid;  to  censure;  to  blame;  to  con¬ 
demn;  to  rebuke;  to  revile;  to  villify. 

— n.  Act  of  reproaching;  censure  mingled  with  contempt 
or  derision;  reproof;  rebuke;  upbraiding;  blame  at¬ 
tached;  condemnation;  contumelious  or  opprobrious 
language  employed  toward  anyone;  abusive  reflections 
or  remarks;  as,  she  loaded  him  with  bitter  reproaches. 
—  Dishonorable  or  shameful  occasion,  condition,  or  » 
treatment;  obloquy;  opprobrium;  infamy;  odium; 
shame;  disgrace;  as.  lie  became  au  object  of  common 
reproach.  —  Object  of  contempt,  scorn,  censure,  blame, 
derision,  or  obloquy  ;  us,  political  corruption  is  a 
national  reproach. 

Rcproaeh'able,  a.  [Fr.  reproch  a  hie.]  Meriting  re¬ 
proach  ;  open  to  censure.  —  Opprobrious ;  scurrilous ; 
exciting  odium. 

Rcprouch'ableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 

reproachahle. 

Reproach  ably,  adv.  In  a  reproachahle  manner. 

Reproacll'er,  n.  One  who  utters  reproaches;  a 
<  *  nsor. 

Reproach  ful,  a.  Containing  or  expressing  reproach 
or  censure  with  contempt;  abusive;  upbraiding:  op¬ 
probrious;  scurrilous.  —  Bringing  or  casting  reproach; 
causing  or  meriting  reproach;  shameful;  disgraceful; 
infamous;  odious;  base;  vile;  as,  a  reproachful  life  or 
career. 

Reproach'fnlly, adv.  In  a  reproachful  manner;  in 
terms  of  censure  or  reproach;  opprobriously  ;  scurri- 
lously ;  shamefully;  disgracefully:  contemptuously; 
as,  to  be  used  reproachfully,  to  speak  reproachfully,  Ac. 

Reproach  fulness.  ».  Quality  of  being  reproachful. 

Reproaeli  less,  a.  Without  reproach;  faultless. 

Rep  rebate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  reprobo — re,  denoting  the 
opposite  of  the  action  betokened  by  the  simple  verb, 
and probo,  to  approve.]  To  disallow  ;  to  reject;  to  dis¬ 
card;  to  condemn;  to  censure;  to  disapprove  with  de¬ 
testation,  or  marks  of  vehement  or  intense  dislike.  —  To 
give  up  to  his,  or  her,  sentence  without  hope  of  pardon  ; 
to  abandon  to  wickedness  and  eternal  perditiou  ;  as,  a 
reprobated  exile,  a  reprobated  sinner. 

— a.  Wholly  given  up  to  sin  ;  lost  to  virtue  or  grace:  de¬ 
praved;  abandoned;  wholly  given  up  to  error,  or  sunk 
in  apostasy;  morally  abandoned  and  lost;  as,  a  repro¬ 
bate  person,  or  condition. 

— n.  A  person  abandoned  to  sin  or  evil  courses  :  one  lost 
to  virtue,  grace,  or  religion  ;  as,  a  confirmed  reprobate.. 

Rep'rolmteness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  a  rep¬ 
robate. 

Rep'robater,  n.  One  who  reprobates. 

Reprobation,  ( ba'shun ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  reproba- 
tio. J  Act  of  reprobating  or  disallowing  with  detesta¬ 
tion,  or  of  expressing  extreme  dislike;  act  of  abandon¬ 
ing  morally  ;  as,  to  speak  of  with  reprobation.  —  State 
of  being  reprobated  or  morally  abandoned  ;  rejection. 

“  Set  a  brand  of  reprobation  on  false  coin.”  —  Dry  den. 

Election  or  degree  of  reprobation.  (Theol.)  A  term 
commonly  applied  to  the  supralapsarian  tenet  of  the 
consignment  of  all  mankiud  to  eternal  punishment, 
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H’ith  the  exception  of  those  whom  God  baa  arbitrarily! 
selected  f  r  eternal  happiness.  —  See  Election,  Pke- 
DKSTIN  ATION. 

Heproba'tioner,  n.  ( Theol.)  One  who  favors  the 
doctrine  of  election.  S«*e  £upka. 

Rcp'robativp,  Kt  |>  rolmlory.  a.  Reproving; 
condemning ;  pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  expressing, 
reprobation. 

91  op  roll  nee',  r.  a.  To  produce  again,  or  a  second 
time;  to  bring  to  the  recollection  or  imagination ;  a*, 
to  reproduce  ]|||  idea. — To  renew  the  production  of  a 
thing  lost  or  destroyed;  as,  polyps  are  reproduced  from 
cuttings. 

Re prod  tic  er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  reproduces. 

Reproduction,  (- duk’shun ,)  n.  (Physiol.)  A  term 
sometimes  used  to  signify  generation,  but  more  espe¬ 
cially  employed  to  denote  those  processes  in  organic 
beings  by  which  the  individual  being  is  produced,  de¬ 
veloped,  ami  maintained.  In  this  way  it  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  denote  several  processes  which  are  function¬ 
ally  distinct,  or  have  very  different  ends  in  the  economy! 
of  nature.  The  result  of  the  ordinary  processes  of  nu¬ 
trition  is  the  constant  R.  of  the  same  tissue  in  t lie  same 
parts,  and  is  therefore  the  means  by  which  the  form  of 
a  being  is  maintained  daring  life.  Through  the  whole 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  this  function  is 
carried  on  until  the  death  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
being.  However,  this  power  of  reproducing  the  same 
tissues  varies  in  different  beings;  and  while  a  lost  limb 
can  be  restored  to  the  lower  animals,  no  such  power 
belongs  to  the  more  highly-organized  animals  or  plants. 
The  origination  of  the  germ  from  which  individual  ani¬ 
mals  and  plants  grow  is  sometimes  called  It.  In  this 
way,  the  production  of  cells,  by  which  the  life  of  the 
individual  is  maintained,  is  called  It. ;  while  the  ar¬ 
rangement  by  which  its  existence  as  an  individual  is 
insured  is  called  generation.  In  the  ordinary  R.  of  the 
tissues  of  animals  and  plants,  each  cell  has  the  power 
of  producing  other  cells,  or  a  large  number  of  the  same 
kind  of  cells  are  produced  simultaneously ;  in  genera¬ 
tion,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  necessary  that  two  cells 
should  take  pirt.  The  two  cells  thus  engaged  have 
been  termed  the  </#o*m-ceIl  and  the  sperm- cell.  The 
former  is  that  in  which  the  process  of  growth  of  the 
new  being  commences,  while  the  latter  is  that  which 
communicates  the  growing  tendency  to  the  former.  In 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  these  cells  are  of 
different  sizes  and  forms,  and  placed  in  various  positions 
relative  to  other  organs;  the  means  also  by  which  they 
are  brought  together  vary,  but  they  perform  the  same 
fundamental  functions  in  all  cases.  The  most  profound 
mystery  in  the  generation  of  animals  and  plants  is  the 
reason  why  the  same  apparent  combination  of  elements 
should  assume  a  particular  form.  Between  the  cells  of 
the  flowers  of  the  oak  and  the  apple  no  difference  can 
be  discerned;  nevertheless,  one  always  produces  oak- 
trees  and  the  other  apple-trees.  In  animal  life  it  is  the 
same;  there  is  no  appreciable  external  difference  in 
the  cells;  but  one  set  will  produce  one  species  of  ani¬ 
mal  form,  and  another  set  another  species.  This  fact 
has  led  some  physiologists  to  assume  the  existence  of  a 
vital  principle ;  that  is,  of  a  distinct  and  independent 
essence,  giving  to  each  species  its  definite  form  and 
character.  Three  conditions  must  be  regarded  in  study¬ 
ing  the  phenomena  of  R.  and  generation.  First,  the 
fnrmatirt  force,  which  is  peculiar  in  every  species,  and 
similar  in  all  the  generative  cells  produced  in  that  spe¬ 
cies.  Secondly,  tlie  physical  conditions  in  which  the 
generative  cells  are  placed;  these  are  more  especially 
heat  and  light,  and  the  condition  of  the  membranes  of 
the  cell,  through  which  absorption  goes  on.  Thirdly, 
the  elements  which  are  supplied  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  new  being,  and  which,  by  their  chemical  properties, 
are  capable  of  exercising  an  influence  on  tlie  form  and 
development  of  the  animal  or  plant. 

Rcprofluc'ti ve,  Reproduc'fory,  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing  or  relating  to,  or  used  in,  reproduction. 

Repromur^ate.  v.  a.  To  promulgate  again,  or 
afresh. 

Reproinul^a'tion,  n.  A  second  promulgation. 

Reproid' .  »/.  [From  reprove.]  A  reproving;  a  charge 
oi  misconduct,  or  imputation  of  fault,  expressed  openly ; 
reprehension;  rebuke;  censure;  reprimand;  reproach. 

Reprovahlp,  ( re-pronv'a-bl,)  a.  [Fr.  reprouvable.] 
Deserving  of  reproof ;  meriting,  or  worthy  of,  censure;  I 
blamable;  reprehensible;  censurable:  culpable. 

Reprov'nbleness,  n.  State  of  being  reprovable ; 

culpableness. 

Rpprov'ably,  adv.  In  a  reprovable  manner. 

Reproval,  (prodv\)  a.  Act  of  reproving;  a  reproof. 

Reprove,  (- prodr '.)  r.  a.  f Fr.  rcproucer ;  Lit.  reprobo.] 
To  refute:  to  disprove:  to  reject,  (R.) —  To  blame 
openly  to  the  face  :  to  chide;  to  censure;  to  reprimand  ; 
to  reprehend  ;  to  rebuke;  to  accuse  as  guilty. 

Reprov  er,  n.  One  who.  or  that  which,  reproves. 

Reprovingly^  Ill  a  manner  conveying  or  im¬ 

plying  reproof. 

Re  prim  o',  v.  a.  To  prune  afresh,  or  a  second  time. 

Rcptotioii.  (- ta'shnn .)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lot.  reptntio.] 
Act  of  creeping  or  crawling:  —  specifically,  a  mode  of 
progression  by  advancing  successively  parts  of  the 
trunk,  which  occupy  the  place  of  the  anterior  parts 
which  are  carried  forwards,  as  in  serpents.  The  term  is 
alfo  employed  with  reference  to  tlie  slow  progression  of 
those  animals  whose  extremities  are  so  short  that  the 
body  touches  the  ground. 

Repository,  a.  Creeping;  crawling;  as,  reptatory 
animals. 

Rep  tile,  n.  [Fr..  from  bat  reptilis ,  from  repo ,  rep- 
tum  =  Gr.  Uer/m,  to  creep  ]  Creeping;  crawling  ;  mov¬ 
ing  on  the  belly,  or  by  meaus  of  mauy  small  extremi- 


!  ties,  as  snakes,  lizards,  Ac.  —  Hence,  analogically,  grov¬ 
elling  ;  low  ;  mean  ;  vulgar  ;  as,  a  reptile  race,  a  reptile 
vice,  reptile  souls. 

— n.  ( Zool.)  One  of  the  Keptilia,  q.  v. 

Rep  tilio.  ri.pl.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  cold-blooded  ver* 
te  bra  ted  animals,  whose  movements  are  usually  con¬ 
fined  to  crawling  and  swimming,  aud  whose  respiration 
is  aerial  and  incomplete.  They  have  the  heart  so  con¬ 
structed  that  at  each  contraction  a  portion  only  of  the 
blood  received  from  the  various  parts  of  the  system  is 
sent  into  tlie  lungs,  the  remainder  of  this  fluid  return¬ 
ing  into  the  general  circulation  without  liaviug  passed 
through  the  lungs,  and  consequently  without  having 
been  subjected  there  to  respi ration.  Hence  it  results, 
that  the  actiou  of  oxygen  upon  the  blood  is  less  than  in 
the  mammalia ;  aud  though  several  of  them  leap  and 
run  with  celerity  on  certain  occasions,  their  habits  are 
generally  sluggish,  their  digestion  excessively  slow, 
their  sensations  obtuse,  and  iu  cold  or  temperate  cli¬ 
mates,  they  pass  nearly  the  whole  winter  in  a  state  of 
lethargy.  In  their  general  form,  R.  approach  mamma¬ 
lia  nearer  than  birds;  but  they  offer  in  this  respect 
many  variations,  as  may  be  seeu  by  comparing  together 
a  tortoise,  a  crocodile,  and  a  serpent.  Their  head  is 
almost  always  small,  ami  their  body  very  much  length¬ 
ened  out;  some,  as  serpents,  are  entirely  destitute  of 
members,  or  have  only  traces  of  them;  but  the  greater 
number  of  these  animals,  the  lizard  and  turtle,  for  in¬ 
stance,  have  four  limbs,  formed  so  as  to  serve  for  walk¬ 
ing  or  swimming.  The  skeleton  in  this  class  presents 
much  greater  variations  in  its  structure  than  iu  warm 
blooded  vertebrata.  All  the  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 1 
posed  are  wanting  in  one  or  another  group,  excepting ! 
the  head  and  the  vertebral  column.  Their  brain,  which  \ 
is  proportionally  very  small,  is  not  so  essentially  req-  j 
uisite  to  the  exercise  of  their  animal  and  vital  facul¬ 
ties  as  in  the  mammalia;  for  they  continue  to  live  and 
to  execute  voluntary  movements  for  a  considerable  time 
after  being  deprived  of  the  brain,  and  even  after  the 
loss  of  the  head  ;  their  muscles  also  preserve  their  irri¬ 
tability  for  a  considerable  time  after  being  severed  from 
the  body  :  and  their  heart  continues  to  pulsate  for  hours  i 
after  it  has  been  torn  from  the  body.  R.  dive  with  more 
facility,  and  remain  longer  under  water  than  either  the 
mammalia  or  birds,  the  smallness  of  the  pulmonary 
vessels  permitting  them  to  suspend  the  process  of  res¬ 
piration.  without  arresting  the  course  of  the  blood.  No 
R.  hatches  its  eggs.  In  those  which  produce  eggs,  the 
young  is  already  formed,  and  considerably  advanced 
within  the  egg,  at  the  time  the  parent  deposits  it.  R. 
are  endowed  with  five  senses,  but  none  of  them  in  great 
perfection.  In  the  sernents  the  eyes  are  immovable,  | 
destitute  of  eyelids,  anu  covered  with  a  corneous  sub¬ 
stance ;  in  some  genera  three  eyelids  are  distinguish¬ 
able.  while  others  are  destitute  of  sight.  Their  nos¬ 
trils  are  small,  and  they  appear  to  have  a  weak  sense 
of  smell.  They  have  no  delicacy  of  taste,  for  almost  all 
the  species  swallow  their  food  entire;  aud  those  in 


which  the  tongue  is  soft  and  flexible,  this  organ  serves 
chiefly  as  an  instrument  for  the  seizure  of  their  food. 
None  of  them  have  true  fleshy  lips;  and  some,  such  as 
the  tortoises,  are  provided  with  a  horny  bill,  like  that; 
of  a  parrot ;  others  have  teeth  of  various  forms,  which  i 
are  not,  however,  formed  for  mastication,  but  to  assist 
in  holding  their  prey.  Various  serpents  have  hollow 
fangs,  which  they  can  erect  at  pleasure,  when  they  open 
their  mouths  to  bite,  and  these  fangs  have  apertures, 
from  which  they  inject  into  the  wounds  made  by  them 
an  active  and  deadly  poison.  From  the  earliest  times, 
the  forms  aud  habits  of  the  R.  world  attracted  attention, 
and  appear  to  have  been  pretty  well  understood.  The 
ancient  monuments  of  the  Egyptians  show  this;  and 
numerous  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  prove  that  a 
similar  knowledge  existed  when  the  Scriptures  were 
written.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  among  the  or¬ 
ganic  remains  which  the  industry  and  science  of  in-J 
quiring  minds  have  lately  brought  to  light,  none  pre-, 
sent  forms  more  wonderful,  or  proportions  more  gigan¬ 
tic,  than  some  of  the  fossil  R.  This  class  is  divided  into 
the  three  orders,  Textudinnta ,  Chelonia.  or  Turtles;, 
Sauria ,  Saurian s,  or  Lizards;  Ophidia ,  Ophidians ,  or. 
Serpents.  —  See  Chelonia,  Sauria.  Serpents. 

— A  grovelling,  low.  vulgar,  or  essentially  mean  person  ;! 
a  toad-eater;  a  sycophant;  —  used  as  a  term  of  scornful  j 
contempt. 

Reptilian,  (-til'yan,)  a.  Belonging,  or  having  refer¬ 
ence,  to  the  reptiles. 

Repub  lic,  n.  (Fr.  ripublique:  Lit.  rexpuhlica.]  A 
form  of  government  in  which  the  supreme  power  is 
vested  in  the  people.  A  R.  may  he  either  an  aristoc- 
racy  or  a  democracy :  the  supreme  power,  in  the  former, 
being  consigned  to  the  noldes,  or  a  few  privileged  indi¬ 
viduals,  as  was  formerly  the  case  in  Venice  and  Genoa; 
while  in  the  latter,  it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  rulers 
chosen  by  and  from  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  or  by 
their  representatives  assembled  in  a  congress  or  national 
assembly.  The  free  cities  of  the  Continent  of  Europe, viz., , 
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Hamburg,  Frankfort,  LUheck,  a-jd  Bremen,  (see  Hansi), 
are  instances  ot  this  latter  form  of  government,  as  is 

|  also  the  United  States,  the  most  perfect  and  successful 

I  ot  all  democracies  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  France 
lias  twice  declared  itself  a  R.,  and  each  time  the  R.  lias 
been  displaced  by  an  empire.  In  1*70,  after  the  stupen¬ 
dous  fall  of  Napoleon  III.,  a  third  R.  was  inaugurated. 

1877,  the  republican  leader, Gambetta.wassenteuced  to 
imprisonment  for  his  violent  speeches  iu  its  behalf. 

Repub  lic,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Sullivan  co.,  abt. 

40  hi.  N.  of  Li  Clede. 

Repub  lic,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Seneca  co.,  abt.  29 
ni.S.W.  of  Sandusky. 

Republican,  a.  [Fr.  republicain  ;  Sp.  republican ©.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  republic;  as.  a  republican 
form  of  government.  —  Iu  accordance  with  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  a  republic  ;  as  republican  opinions,  sentiments, 
or  manuers. 

— n.  One  who  prefers,  advocates,  or  upholds  a  republican 
form  of  government;  a  democrat.— In  American  politics, 
a  member  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  Democratic  party. 

(Zool.)  See-PL0CEU8. 

Republican.  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2.000. 

Repub'l icon  Fork,  a  river  which  rises  in  Arapahoe 
co.,  Colorado,  and  flowing  a  general  N.E.  course  through 
the  N.W.  extremity  of  Kansas  into  Nebraska,  it  turns 
to  the  E.  and  S.E.,  and  entering  Kansas  again,  joins  the 
Kansas  River,  (of  which  it  is  the  largest  branch,)  from 
Riley  co.  Length,  abt.  500  m. 

Republicanism,  n.  [Fr.  rtpultlicanisme .]  A  re¬ 
publican  form  or  system  of  government  — Attachment 
to  a  republican  form  of  government ;  republican  princi¬ 
ples. 

Rcpub  licanize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  republicamser.]  To  make 
republican;  to  convert  to  republican  principles;  as,  to 
republicanism  a  state. 

Reptihlica  taon,  n.  A  second  or  renewed  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  printed  work  ;  a  second  publication;  a  reprint ; 

—  specifically,  the  publication  in  one  country  of  a  work 
fir.^t  issued  in  another. 

RrpuU  lislier,  n.  One  who  republishes. 

Repu  diable,  a.  That  may  be  repudiated  or  dis¬ 
carded  ;  fit  or  suitable  to  be  put  away. 

Rcpu'diatc,  v.  a.  [Fr.  rCpudier ;  Lit.  repudio t  to 
cast  off,  divorce,  from  repudium ,  a  divorce — re,  and 
piulor,  shame.]  To  cast  off  and  disavow  ;  to  reject ;  to 
discard ;  to  disclaim ;  to  renounce  ;  as,  he  repudiated  the 
idea  with  scorn.  —  To  put  away;  to  divorce,  as  a  hus¬ 
band  «>r  wife.  —  To  disclaim;  to  ignore;  to  refuse  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  admit,  or  pay  ;  as,  to  repudiate  an  offending 
child;  the  state  lias  repudiated  its  debts. 

Repudiation,  n.  [Fr  ]  The  act  of  repudiating. 

(Law.)  A  determination  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
a  particular  thing ;  as,  the  repudiation  of  a  legacy,  which 
means  the  abandonment  of  such  legacy,  and  a  renun¬ 
ciation  of  all  right  to  it. 

( Civil  law.)  The  putting  away  of  a  wife,  or  a  woman 
betrothed. 

Kcpu'daator,  n.  [L.  Lit.]  One  who  repudiates,  disa- 
avows,  or  ignores. 

Repn<fnable,  (-pun'a-bl,)  a.  That  may  be  opposed  or 
resisted.  (R.) 

Repug'nance,Re]>ng;'naiiotT.n.  [Fr.  repugnance; 

Lit.  repugnantio ,  from  repugno ,  to  fight  against. J  State 
or  quality  of  being  repugnant ;  opposition  of  mind;  an¬ 
tagonism  or  struggle  of  passions;  resistance;  contest;  1 
contrariety  of  principles  or  qualities;  i n consist ency ; 
evasion;  unwillingness;  reluctance;  antipathy;  dislike. 

Rcpug'nant,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lit.  repug  nans.]  Figlifiug 
against;  antagonistic  to;  characterized  by  opposition 
or  contrariety ;  contrary;  opposed:  opposite;  adverse; 
inconsistent;  hostile;  inimical:  —  preceding  to,  and, 
but  rarely,  with ;  as,  the  thing  is  repugnant  to  my 
thoughts. 

Repugnantly,  adv.  In  a  repngnant  manner;  with 
opposition  or  antagonism  ;  in  contradiction. 

Repuriulate,  r.  «.  [Lit.  repullulare.]  To  bad  afresh. 

Ropn  1  In  la't  ion,  n.  Act  of  budding  again. 

Repulse',  n.  [Lit.  repulsa —  re,  back,  and  pello,  to 
drive  ]  Act  of  repelling  or  driving  back.  —  A  being 
checked  in  advancing,  or  driven  back  by  force;  repul¬ 
sion.  —  Refusal ;  denial ;  rejection  ;  as,  his  request  met 
with  a  repulse. 

— r.  a.  To  repel ;  to  beat  or  drive  back ;  as  the  enemy 
was  repulsed  at  all  points ;  tlie  lady  repulsed  his  ad¬ 
vances.  Ac. 

Repulne  Bay,  an  inlet  of  Welcome  Gulf,  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Melville  Peninsula,  British  N.  America;  Lat. 

66°  N.,  Lon.  86°. 

Repuls'er,  n.  One  who  repulses,  repels,  or  drives  hack. 

Repulsion,  (-pul'shun,)  n.  [Fr.j  Act  of  repelling  or 
driving  back  ;  act  of  repulsing,  or  the  state  of  being  re¬ 
pulsed. 

( Phys .)  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  force  or 
agency  which  prevents  particles  of  matter  from  coming 
into  contact.  That  such  particles  are  not  in  absolute 
contact  is  proved  by  many  experiments.  Thus,  Newton 
strongly  pressed  a  spherical  mass  of  glass  on  the  flat 
surface  of  a  mirror,  and  proved  that  even  then  the  two 
were  not  in  contact,  and  that  the  distance  between  them 
was  not  less  than  the  eighty-nine  thousandth  of  an  inch. 

Repulsive,  a.  [Fr.  repulsif]  That  repels  or  re¬ 
pulses  ;  repelling  ;  driving  off  or  keeping  from  approach  ; 
as,  a  repulsive  force. — Gold;  reserved;  forbidding:  aus¬ 
tere  ;  difficult  of  approach  ;  inimical  to  association  ;  as,  a 
repulsive  manner,  a  repulsive  person. 

Repul  sively,  adv.  In  a  repulsive  manner;  by  re¬ 
pulsion. 

Repul  'si  veuess,  n.  Quality  of  being  repulsive  or  for- 
biddiug. 
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Repnl'sory,  a.  [Lat.  repulsorius .]  Repulsive;  re¬ 

pelling;  driving  back. 

Repur'chase,  v.  a.  To  purchase  or  buy  again,  or  a 
second  time ;  to  buy  back  ;  to  regaiu  by  purchase  or  ex¬ 
pense. 

— n.  Act  of  buying  anew,  or  again ;  the  purchase  again  of 
what  has  been  once  sold. 

Ib  pu  rify,  v.  a.  To  purify  afresh,  or  a  second  time. 

Rep  ti table,  a.  (See  Repute.)  Being  in  good  repute; 
held  in  esteem  or  favorable  reputation  ;  honorable  ;  es¬ 
timable;  respectable;  creditable;  as,  a  reputable  indi¬ 
vidual. —  Consistent  with  good  reputation;  not  mean 
or  disgraceful ;  as,  a  reputable  transaction,  reputable  be¬ 
havior. 

Rep'utableness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  rep¬ 
utable. 

Reputably,  adv.  With  reputation  or  credit;  in  a 
reputable  mamier;  as,  to  till  an  official  position  rep¬ 
utably . 

Reputation,  (-ta'shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  reputat to.]  The 
character  attributed  to  a  person,  thing,  or  actiou  ;  esti¬ 
mation  iu  which  a  person,  thing,  or  actiou  is  held ; 
character  or  credit  derived  from  a  favorable  public 
opinion.  —  Character  by  report;  credit ;  repute;  public 
esteem  ;  favorable  regard  ;  good  name  ;  honor  ;  fame. 

Reputa  tively.  By  repute;  reputedly. 

Repute',  v.  a.  [Fr.  reputer ;  from  Lat.  reputo ,  to  count 
over  —  re,  and  puto,  to  reckon,  to  estimate.]  To  hold  in 
thought  or  consideration;  to  estimate;  to  think;  to  ac¬ 
count  ;  to  reckon. 

"  I  know  of  those  that  only  are  reputed  wise  for  saying  nothing.” 

Shake. 

— To  attribute. 

— n.  Established  opinion  ;  general  estimation;  character 
reputed,  whether  good  or  bad.  —  Reputation  ;  good  name 
or  character;  credit  or  houor  derived  from  common  re¬ 
port  or  public  opinion  ;  as,  a  man  of  high  repute. 

Reput'edly,  adv.  Iu  common  opinion  or  estimation ; 
by  repute. 

Re|>ute'less,a.  Lackinggood  repute;  disreputable,  (r.) 

Re  qua  Bat'tcries,  n.  pi.  (Gun.)  An  arrangement 
of  25  ritie  barrels,  each  24  inches  long,  arranged  upon 
a  horizontal  plane,  and  held  in  position  upon  a  light 
field-carriage  by  an  iron  plane.  They  were  much  used 
in  the  attack  upon  Charleston  by  the  National  troops 
under  Gen.  Gilmore  in  1S63,  but  are  now  superseded  by 
the  mitrailleuses  and  other  similar  inventions. 

Reqtieua.  (rai-kai'na,)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Cu- 
empi,  80  m.  E.S.E.  of  Cuenca.  Manuf.  Woollen,  cotton, 
and  silk  fabrics.  Pp.  11,200. 

Request,  (-kwestf,)  n.  [O.  Fr.  requests;  Fr.  requete  ; 
Lat.  requisition.]  Act  of  asking  for  something  desired 
or  wished  for ;  expression  of  desire  to  some  person  for 
something  to  be  granted  or  done  ;  —  hence,  solicitation  ; 
petition;  entreaty;  prayer.  —  Something  asked  for  or 
solicited  :  the  thing  desired  and  requested  ;  need  ;  re¬ 
quirement;  a  want.  —  State  of  being  desired,  or  held  in 
such  estimation  as  to  be  sought  after  or  pursued ;  as, 
wealth  is  always  in  request. 

In  request,  in  demand  ;  in  credit  or  esteem. 

"  Coriolanus  being  now  in  no  request  of  his  country.” — Shake. 

— In  demand  by  buyers ;  sought  after  by  purchasers  ;  as, 
saltpetre  is  in  good  request. 

— v.  a.  [Lat.  requiro,  requisitus.]  To  ask  for  with  earnest¬ 
ness  ;  to  express  desire  for  ;  to  solicit ;  to  entreat ;  to  be¬ 
seech  ;  to  address  with  a  request ;  as,  an  answer  is  re¬ 
quested. 

Requester',  n.  One  who  makes  request ;  a  petitioner ; 
one  who  addresses  in  solicitation. 

Requicken,  (-kwikJn,)  v.  a.  To  quicken  again  or 
anew  ;  to  give  new  life  to  ;  to  reanimate;  to  iufuse  new 
vigor  into. 

Requiem,  (re'kwi-em,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  requies  —  re, 
and  quies ,  rest,  repose.]  ( Eccl .)  In  the  Homan  Catholic 
Church,  a  hymn  or  mass  sung  for  the  dead,  for  the  rest 
of  his,  or  her,  soul ;  —  so  called  from  the  prayer  com¬ 
mencing  Requiem  seternam  dona  eis,  Doniine.  —  A  grand 
musical  composition  performed  on  solemn  occasions  iu 
honor  of  deceased  civil  and  ecclesiastical  diguifaries. 
The  requiems  composed  by  Mozart,  Jomelli,  Cherubini, 
and  Rossini,  are  well  known. 

Rcquin.  (- kwin ,)  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  requiem.]  ( Zobl .) 
See  Squalid^. 

Rcqui  ruble,  (-kwir'a-bl ,)  a.  That  may  be  required  ; 
fit  or  proper  to  be  asked  for  or  demanded. 

Require.  ( re/kwlr ,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  requerir ;  Lat.  requiro.] 
To  ask,  as  of  right  and  by  authority;  to  demand;  to 
claim  ;  to  exact ;  to  call  lor  ;  to  insist  upon  having.  — 
To  request ;  to  solicit ;  to  ask,  as  a  boon  or  favor.  —  To 
need  ;  to  make  necessary ;  to  want ;  to  claim  as  indis¬ 
pensable. 

*•  God  gives  us  what  he  knows  our  wants  require.” —Dry den. 

Requirement,  n.  Act  of  requiring;  requisition;  de¬ 
mand  ;  claim.  —  That  which  is  required  ;  an  imperative 
or  authoritative  command  ;  a  necessary  or  essential  con¬ 
dition. 

Kequir  er,  n.  One  who  requires. 

Requisite,  ( rtk'we-zit ,)  n.  [Sp.  requisito  ;  Lat.  requis¬ 
ite.]  Required  by  the  nature  of  things,  or  by  circum¬ 
stances;  not  to  be  dispensed  with;  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  or  needful ;  essential;  indispensable;  as,  it  is  reijui- 
site  to  call  upon  him. 

Req'uisitely,  adv.  In  a  requisite  manner;  necessa¬ 
rily  ;  essentially.  • 

Req'ui»itcne*«,  n.  The  state  of  being  requisite  or 
indispensable;  necessity. 

Req uisition.  ( rek-wi-zish'un ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
requisition]  Act  of  requiring.  —  Demand;  application 
made  authoritatively,  or  as  o.  right.  —  In  England,  a 
formal  summons;  a  written  call  or  invitation;  as,  a 
requisition  to  one  to  become  a  candidate  for  parliamen- 
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tarv  honors.  —  A  formal  demand  made  by  one  state, 
power, or  government  upon  another, for  the  extradition 
of  a  fugitive  from  justice,  or  of  a  political  refugee. — That 
which  is  exacted  magisterially  or  arbitrarily  ;— particu¬ 
larly,  a  quota  of  provisions,  money,  or  necessaries ;  as, 
to  make  requisitions  in  an  enemy’s  country. 

Requisi'tionisit.  «  One  who  makes  a  requisition. 

Req  nisi  live,  (, kwis'i-tiv ,)  a.  Making  or  implying  de¬ 
mand.  (R.) 

— n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  makes  requisition. 

Requia'itor,  n.  One  authorized  to  investigate  facts 
by  requisition. 

Requis'itory,a.  Sought  for;  demanded;  exacted.  (R.) 

Requital,  (-kwit',)n.  [From  requite.]  Act  of  requit¬ 
ing  ;  that  which  requites,  compensates,  or  repays ;  re¬ 
turn  for  any  treatment,  good  or  bad;  —  in  a  good  sense, 
recompense  ;  reward  ;  satisfaction  ;  as,  the  requital  of 
honesty; — ilia  bad  sense,  retaliation ;  penalty;  pun¬ 
ishment  ;  as,  the  requital  of  treachery. 

Requite',  v.  a.  To  repay;  —  in  a  good  sense,  to  re¬ 
ward;  to  compensate;  to  recompense;  to  return  an 
equivalent  in  good;  —  in  a  bad  sense,  to  retaliate;  to 
aveuge ;  to  punish. 

“  Unhappy  Wallace,  til-requited  chief.” — Thomson. 

Requit  er,  n.  One  who  renders  requital. 

Rerefine',  r.  a.  To  refine  again,  or  a  second  time. 

Rereijpn,  (‘ran'.)  v.  a.  To  reign  anew. 

Re  resol  ve,  (-z6lv\)  v.  a.  To  resolve  afresh,  or  a  second 
time. 

Rere'warcl,  n.  [rear  and  ward.]  The  rear-guard ; 
that  part  of  an  army  which  marches  in  the  rear. 

Rering^',  r.  n.  To  ring  back  ;  to  reverberate ;  to  reecho. 

Resa'ca,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Gordon  co.,  abt.  84 
m.  N.N.W.  of  Atlanta.  Here,  on  May  15,  1864,  the  Con¬ 
federate  army  under  Gen.  Johnston  was  attacked  by 
Geu.  Sherman.  A  severe  and  obstinate  battle  ensued, 
lasting  until  niglit,  when  Johnston  withdrew  under 
cover  of  darkness.  The  loss  was  severe  on  both  sides. 

Resaca,  ill  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of  Monroe  co.,  abt. 
132  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Resa'ea  do  la  Pal  ma,  in  Texas,  a  locality  of  Came¬ 
ron  co.,  abt.  10  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Brownsville.  Here,  on 
May  9,  1846,  Geu.  Taylor,  with  about  2,000  Americans, 
attacked  and  totally  defeated  upwards  of  6,000  Mexicans 
under  Gen.  Arista. 

Retail',  v.  a.  or  n.  To  sail  back. 

Resale',  n.  A  second  sale;  a  sale  at  second-hand ;  a 
sale  of  what  was  before  sold. 

Resalute',  v.  a.  To  salute  afresh;  to  greet  anew. — 
To  greet  with  a  reciprocal  salutation. 

Rescind.  ( re-sind ',)  t?.  a.  [Fr.  rescind  er ;  Lat.  re- 
scindo.]  To  abrogate  ;  to  annul;  to  repeal ;  to  revoke; 
to  cut  off ; — specifically,  to  reuder  null,  or  make  void,  as 
an  act,  edict,  or  decree,  by  the  enacting  or  by  superior 
authority  ;  as,  to  rescind  a  judgment. 

Rescind'able,  a.  That  may  be  rescinded. 

Rescindment.??.  Act  of  rescinding ;  rescission. 

Rescission,  (re-slzh’un,)  n.  [Fr.  rescisitm  ;  Lat.  rescis- 
sio,  from  rcscindo.]  Act  of  rescinding,  abrogating,  an¬ 
nulling,  revoking,  or  vacating;  as,  the  rescission  of  au 
edict,  decree,  or  law. 

Rescissory,  (re-si/o-ry,)  a.  [Fr.  recissoire ;  Lat.  re- 
scissorius]  Serving  to  rescind  or  annul;  tending  or 
having  power  to  cut  off,  abrogate,  or  vacate;  as,  a  re¬ 
scissory  act. 

Rescribe',  v.  a.  [Lat.  re,  and  sci'ibero ,  to  write.]  To 
write  Uick,  or  in  reply. —  To  write  over  again,  or  a  sec¬ 
ond  time. 

Rescrib'endary,  n.  An  officer  of  the  Papal  court, 
who  assesses  indulgences  and  applications. 

Re  script,  n.  [Fr.  rescrit :  Lat.  rescriptum,  from  re- 
scribo — re,  and  scribo ,  to  write.]  (Civil  Law.)  An  an¬ 
swer.  or  decretal  epistle,  issued  by  a  pope  or  einperor.  to 
a  question  or  questions  in  jurisprudence,  propounded  to 
them  officially;  those  of  the  Roman  emperors  constitute 
one  of  the  authoritative  sources  of  the  civil  law  ; -hence, 
an  edict;  a  decree.  —  A  counterpart. 

Reserig>tiou.  (-skrip'shun.)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  rescriptio.] 
The  reply  to  a  letter;  a  writing  or  answering  back. 

Reserip'tive,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to,  or  serv¬ 
ing  the  purpose  of,  a  rescript;  deciding;  determining; 
settling. 

Rescrip'tively,  adv.  By  rescript,  (r.) 

Res  enable,  a.  Admitting  of  rescue. 

Res  cue,  v.  a.  (imp  and  pp.  rescued,)  (res'rud.)  [Norm. 
rescure,  to  rescue;  It.  rise  ossa,  recovery;  Fr.  recousse. 
from  Lat.  reexcutere,  to  shake  off  again.]  To  set  or  render 
free  from  any  violence,  duress,  or  danger  ;  to  retake ;  to 
recapture;  to  save;  to  deliver;  to  liberate;  to  restore 
to  liberty  after  suffering  from  restraint  or  exposure  to 
harm  or  evil ;  to  set  at  liberty  illegally  ;  as.  to  rescue  a 
prisoner  from  a  guard  ;  to  rescue,  a  person  from  drown¬ 
ing,  Ac. 

“  Rescue  thy  mistress,  if  thou  be  a  man  "— Shake. 

— n.  Deliverance  from  restraint,  violence,  or  danger,  by 
force,  or  by  the  intervention  of  other  agency ;  liberation ; 
release. 

(Law.)  A  species  of  resistance  against  lawful  author¬ 
ity  ;  as  the  delivery  of  one  arrested  out  of  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  the  legal  custody  of  him  ;  or  the  taking 
away  and  setting  at  liberty  against  law  a  distress  ef¬ 
fected.  When  a  distress  is  taken  W  ithout  cause,  or  con¬ 
trary  to  law,  the  tenant  may  lawfully  make  rescue  be¬ 
fore  it  is  impounded,  for  then  it  is  not  deemed  to  be  in 
the  custody  of  the  law.  A  rescue  of  one  apprehended 
for  felonj’  is  felony,  for  treason  is  treason,  and  for  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  is  a  misdemeanor. 

Re>i'eueless,  a.  \V  ithout  rescue  or  liberation. 

Hes'euer.  n.  One  who  rescues  or  takes. 

Rescussee',  n.  (Law.)  The  person  who  is  rescued  il¬ 
legally. 
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Rescus'*or,  n.  A  rescuer. 

Research,  (-sure//,)  n.  (Fr.  recherche.]  A  diligent  and 
protracted  seeking  of  facts  or  principles;  laborious  or 
continued  search  after  truth;  investigation;  examina¬ 
tion;  inquiry;  scrutiny. 

— v.  a.  To  seek  diligently  and  patiently  :  to  search  or  in¬ 
vestigate  with  continued  and  earnest  care.  —  To  search 
a  second  time;  to  examine  or  scrutinize  anew. 

Researcher.  n.  One  M  ho  researches,  or  investigates. 

Research  fill.  a.  Inquisitive;  making  researches. 

Reseat',  r.  a.  To  set  or  seat  afresh  ;  as,  lie  was  reseated 
on  the  throne. 

Resect',  v  a.  To  cut,  or  pare  off. 

Resection,  (- sek'shun ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  resectio.]  Act 
of  cutting  nr  paring  off. 

(Burg.)  An  operation  in  which  the  carious  extremi¬ 
ties  of  long  bones,  or  the  unconsolidated  extremities  of 
fractured  bones  forming  irregular  joints,  are  removed 
with  the  saw. — Dunglison. 

Reseila.  w.  [Lat  retain,  to  assuage.]  (Bot.)  The  typical 
genus  of  the  natural  order  Reseducese.  R.  (td^ratu  is 
the  Miguonette  plant,  which  is  so  much  cultivated  iu 
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gardens  and  window-boxes  for  the  delicious  fragrance 
of  its  inconspicuous  flowers.  R.  lutenla,  usually  known 
under  the  name  of  Dyer’s  Weed,  and  nearly  naturalized 
in  W.  New  York,  yields  a  yellow  dye,  and  also  the  paint 
called  Dutch-pink. 

Reseda'cete,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Mignonette,  Weld-wort, 
or  Resedad  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Ctstale 9* 
Diag.  Definite  uot  tetradynamous  stamens,  not  te- 
tramerous  flowers,  exalbtimiuous  seed*,  and  fruit  usually 
open  at  the  point.  They  are  soft,  herbaceous  plants,  or 
sometimes  small  shrubs,  with  alternate  entire  or  pin- 
nately  divided  leaves,  and  minute  gland-like  stipules; 
disk  large,  hypogynous,  one-sided;  ovary  sessile,  1- 
celled;  placentas  3-6.  parietal;  stignas  3. sessile;  flowers 
in  racemes  or  spikes  ;  fruit  usually  opening  at  its  apex 
long  before  the  seeds  are  ripe.  Seeds  usually  numerous, 
reniform.  The  plants  are  chiefly  natives  of  Europe  and 
the  adjoiuing  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia.  The  order  con¬ 
tains  6  geuera  and  41  species.  See  Reseda. 

Reseek  ,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  resought.)  To  seek  again 
or  afresh. 

Reseize,  (-sez'.)  v.  a.  To  seize  again,  or  a  second  time. 

(Law.)  To  take  possession  of  disseized  lands  or  tene¬ 
ments. 

Reseiz'er,  n.  One  who  seizes  anew. 

Reseizure,  (sezh'yur,)  n.  Act  of  seizing  again. 

Resell',  v.  a.  (imp.  Mia  pp.  resold.)  To  sell  again:  to 
sell  at  second-hand  ;  to  sell  what  has  been  bought  or  sold. 

Resemblance,  (-zem'bhins,)  n.  [Fr.  resemblance.] 
State  or  quality  of  resembling,  or  being  alike,  or  of  hav¬ 
ing  similar  external  form  or  qualities;  similitude. — 
That  which  resembles;  something  similar;  likeness; 
representation:  semblance;  image. 

“Fairest  resemblance  of  thy  Maker  fair." — Milton. 

Resent  blunt,  a.  Exhibiting  resemblance;  resem¬ 
bling.  (R.) 

Resemble,  (-zem'bl,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  ressembler .  from  Lat. 
similis,  like  ]  To  be  like  to;  to  have  the  likeness  of; 
to  bear  the  similitude  of,  either  in  form,  figure,  or  qual¬ 
ities  ;  to  be  alike  or  similar  to. —  To  liken  ;  to  compare ; 
to  represent,  as  like  something  else;  as,  "tin*  torrid 
parts  of  Africa  are  resembled  to  a  leopard’s  skin.” 

Brerewood. 

— To  cause  to  imitate,  copy,  or  be  like,  (r.) 

Resem'bler.  n.  One  who  resembles. 

Resem  blindly,  adv.  So  as  to  resemble;  with  re¬ 
semblance. 

Recent,  (re-zent',)  v.  a.  [Fr.  ressenfir.  from  Lat.  re,  and 
sentio,  to  perceive  l>yT  the  senses.]  To  take  ill;  to  con¬ 
sider  as  an  injury  or  affront;  to  be  in  some  degree  angry 
or  provoked  at;  to  be  indignant  at;  —  in  a  bad  sense. — 
To  express  resentment  bv  speech  or  action. 

"  Thou  with  scorn  would'st  resent  the  offered  wrong.”  —Milton. 

— r.  n.  To  he  angry  ;  to  feel  or  cherish  resentment. 

Reseilt'er.  n.  One  who  resents. 

Resent  Till,  a.  Disposed  to  resent ;  easily  provoked  to 
anger  or  indignation:  of  an  irritable  or  irascible  temper; 
resentive:  as.  a  resentful  man. 

Resent  fully.  adv.  In  a  resentful  manner. 

Resteii f  ive.  a.  Same  as  Resentful,  q.  v.  (n.) 

Resell t'luent,  n.  [Fr.  ressentiment ;  It  ri  sen  ti  menisci 
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Act  of  resenting;  anger  ;  indignation  ;  displeasure;  the 
excitement  of  passion  which  proceeds  from  a  sense  of 
wrong  offered  to  ourselves,  or  to  those  who  are  connected 
with  us,  or  in  whom  we  feel  an  interest;  deep  sense 
of  injury  entertained;  irritation;  grudge;  wrath-  rage- 
fury  ;  —  always  in  a  bad  sense. 

Beierv'anee,  n.  Reservation,  (a.) 

Reservation.  (ri;-.r-rd'shun.)  ».  [Kr.,  from  Lat 

rtvrvo.]  Act  of  reserving  or  keeping  back,  as  in  the 
mind;  reserve;  concealment,  or  withholding  from  dis¬ 
closure.  —  Something  withheld,  either  not  expressed  or 
disclosed,  or  not  given  up  or  brought  forward.  —  Cus¬ 
tody  ;  state  of  being  treasured  up  or  kept  in  reserve. 

—In  the  U.  States,  a  tract  of  public  land  reserved  for 
some  specific  purpose:  a  reserve;  as,  a  school  reterva- 
lion,  tin  Indian  reservation. 

( Law .)  A  clause  in  a  legal  instrument  which  reserves 
some  new  thing  out  of  the  thing  granted,  and  not  in 
use.  before;  —  also,  a  proviso  ;  an  exception. 

Mental  reservation ,  the  failing  to  disclose  something 
having  power  to  affect  a  statement,  promise,  Ac.,  and 
which,  if  disclosed,  would  materially  change  or  modify 
its  import. 

Reservati  ve,  a.  Reserving;  keeping  back;  with¬ 
holding;  having  a  tendency  to  reserve  or  keep. 

Reserv  alary,  n.  [From.  Ut.  reservare.]  A  place  iu 
which  anything  is  reserved  or  kept;  a  depository. 

Reserve,  (re-$trv',)  v.  a.  [Fr.  reserver ;  Lit.  reservo  — 
re,  hack,  and  servo ,  to  save,  to  keep.]  To  keep  by,  or  keep 
back;  to  save  up  for  future  use ;  to  keep  in  store  for 
future  need  or  emergency  ;  to  withhold  from  present  use 
for  another  or  after  purpose  ;  to  keep;  to  hold  ;  to  re¬ 
tain  ;  to  lay  up  and  keep  for  a  future  time  or  occasion. 
'*  Take  each  min  i  ceusure,  but  reserve  tbj  judgment.” —  Shake. 

— To  except ;  to  make  an  exception.  (R.) 

— n.  Act  of  reserving,  withholding,  or  keeping  back. 

— Something  reserved  for  other  or  future  use;  that  which 
is  retained  from  present  use  or  disposal. — Reservation; 
retention;  something  in  the  mind  withheld  from  dis¬ 
closure;  as,  to  concur  in  agreement,  with  certain  re¬ 
serves.  —  Exception  iu  favor  of,  or  against. 

"  has  some  darling  lust,  which  pleads  for  a  reserve."— Rogers. 

— Restraint  of  freedom  in  words  or  deeds;  caution  or  cir¬ 
cumspection  in  general  behavior;  bac  k  ward  ness ;  close¬ 
ness;  coldness;  reticence;  shyness;  modesty;  as,  his 
manner  was  characterised  by  extreme  reserve. 

— In  the  U.  States,  Ac.,  a  tract  of  laud  reserved  or  set 
apart  for  a  specific  purpose;  as,  the  U.  S.  Military  Re¬ 
serve  iu  Ohio,  the  reserves  for  school- funds,  Indian 
reserves,  Ac. 

(Mil.)  A  body  of  troops  kept  back  inaction,  to  give 
support  when  needed,  or  to  be  rallied  on,  iu  case  of 
emergency. 

(The.nl.)  A  system  according  to  which  only  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  is  set  before  the  people,  which  they  are 
regarded  as  able  to  compreheud  or  to  receive  with 
benefit. 

(Banking.)  That  portion  of  a  banker’s  capital  which 
he  retains  in  order  to  meet  his  average  liabilities,  and 
which  he,  therefore,  does  not  employ  in  discounts  or 
temporary  loans. 

(Mining.)  A  part  of  a  lode  laid  bare  by  the  exploring 
and  regular  work  of  a  mine,  from  which  the  ore  can  be 
at  any  time  removed.  —  Worcester. 

In  reserve,  iu  store ;  kept  back  for  other  or  future 
use;  as,  he  had  plenty  of  arguments  in  res^r ve. 

Reserve',  in  Indiana,  &  township  of  Parke  co. ;  pop. 
aht.  1,400. 

Reserve,  in  Minnesota ,a  township  of  Ramsey  co.;  pop. 
aht.  450. 

Rese rved, (-zlriyl, )  p.  a.  Not  free  or  frank  in  words, 
actions,  or  social  intercourse;  not  communicative; 
reticent;  taciturn;  restrained;  cautious;  close;  cold ; 
diffident;  shy;  modest. 

"  To  ail  obliging,  jet  reserv'd  to  all.”  —  Walsh. 

Reserv'edly,  adv.  With  reserve;  with  backward¬ 
ness;  not  with  openness,  frankness,  or  impulsiveness; 
scrupulously ;  coldly ;  cautiously ;  reticently ;  diffidently. 

RoHervedneHH,  (-zirvd'ncs.)  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  reserved ;  closeness;  reticence;  diffidence;  want 
of  frankness,  openness,  or  freedom. 

Remerv'er,  n.  One  who  reserves. 

Reservoir,  (rtz'er-vwor,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  pond  or  tank  i». 
which  water  is  collected  and  preserved,  in  order  to  In- 
conveyed  through  proper  canals  for  the  supply  of  a 
town.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  any  place  where  water 
is  collected  and  preserved  for  the  regular  supply  of  a 
fountain  or  drinking-troirgh,  in  situations  where  water 
is  not  naturally  abundant. 

Reset',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  reset.)  To  furnish  with  a 
setting  or  border;  as,  to  reset  a  gem. 

(Print.)  To  set  over  again,  as  a  page  of  printed  matter. 

— n.  Act  of  resetting,  as  of  a  diamond. 

(Print.)  Matter  reset,  or  set  up  a  second  time. 

Reset'ter,  n.  One  who  resets;  as,  a  reseller  of  types. 

Reset  tie,  r.  a.  To  settle  anew,  or  again.  —  To  collate 
or  install  again,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

— v.  n.  To  be  installed  or  collated  anew,  as  a  minister  of 
the  gospel. 

Revol  t  lenient,  n.  Act  of  setting  or  composing  a 
second  time. — Act  of  setting  or  subsiding  afresh  ;  as, 
the  resettlement  of  the  lees  of  wine.  —  A  second  settle¬ 
ment,  collation,  or  installation  in  the  gospel  ministry. 
—  Act  of  settling  or  establishing,  or  the  state  of  being 
settled:  a  second  or  new  settlement. 

Reshape  ,  r.  a.  To  shape  anew. 

Restit,  or  Restid.  a  town  of  Persia,  cap.  of  the  prov. 
of  Ghilan,  16  m.  S.E.  of  Ettzillee,  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  extensively  com¬ 
mercial  towns  in  Persia.  Pop.  estimated  at  50,000. 
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Rpsllip’,  t>.  a.  (imp.  anil  pp  resiiipped.)  (rt-shipf.)  To  Resin  n  rif.  r.t  .  •  n 

ship HgaiD.or  .  .e.-ond  . . .  «„  -hip, a.  &«.«£ which  ^ 

has  been  conveyed  by  inland  navigation  or  imported  by  *•'  *  .....  J 

sea;  as,  cotton  iu  transit  ruhip^d  at  New  York  lor 
Liverpool. 

Rcship  mo.it,  n.  Act  of  reshipping,  or  placing  on 


shipboard  a  second  time;  the  shipping  lor  exportation 
what  has  been  conveyed  by  inland  •water-carriage,  or 
imported.  —  That  which  is  reshipped;  as,  a  reship  merit 
of  ttpecie. 

Reside,  (re-ztd',)  v.  a.  [Fr.  rtsider ;  Lat.  resideo  ]  To 
settle  anywhere;  tocoutimie  in  a  place  as  uii  inhabitant, 
permanently,  or  for  a  length  of  time;  to  ha\e  one’s 
home  or  dwelling ;  to  remain;  to  ubide  continuously; 
to  have  a  settled  domicile  for  a  time;  to  dwell ;  to  live. 
—  l’o  inhere;  to  have  a  seat,  settlement,  or  fixed  posi¬ 
tion;  to  lie,  or  be  as  an  essential,  attribute,  or  element; 
as,  conteutedness  resides  in  his  nature. 

Res  idence,  Res  idency,  n.  [Fr.  residence .]  Act 
or  state  of  residing,  or  of  abiding  or  dwelling  in  a  place 
for  a  length  of  time,  but  not  definite;  stay;  sojourn; 
as,  a  temporary  residence,  in  Europe.  —  The  place  where 
one  resides;  abode;  home;  dwelling;  habitation;  domi¬ 
cil —  hence,  by  analogy,  place  of  permanent  rest  or 
settlement. 

'*  The  highest  court  aod  residence  of  regal  power.’* — Bacon. 

(Eccl.  Law.)  The  abode  of  a  parson  or  incumbent  on 
his  living  or  benefice;  —  iu  contradistiuctiou  to  no/t-l 
residence ;  as,  a  canon  in  residenre. 

Resident,  (res'-,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  residens  —  re,  and 
sedeo. J  Residing,  dwelling,  or  abiding  in  a  place  for  a 
length  of  time,  but  not  definite;  residiug;  ha,  resident 
in  the  country. 

n.  One  who  resides  or  dwells  in  a  place  for  some  time; 
an  inhabitant:  a  sojourner.  -  A  diplomatic  agent  or 
envoy  who  resides  at  a  foreign  court, and  who  is  beneath 
the  rank  ol  ambassador. 

Residential,  (riz-i-den'shal,)  a.  Residing;  residenti¬ 
ary.  (R.) 

Residentiary,  ( rez-i-den1  shi-a-ry ,)  a.  Having  resi¬ 
dence. 

n.  One  who  is  resident -specifically,  an  ecclesiastical 
dignitary  who  resides  lor  a  certain  length  of  time  ou  his 
benefice;  as,  a  CRnon-residentiary. 

Kesiden  tslii  |>.  n.  Station  or  condition  of  a  resident. 


Resid'er,  n.  One  who  is  resident  in  a  particular  place 
lies  id  uni,  (-zid'-,)  a.  [Lat.  residuus,  from  resideo. i 
That  remains  over  and  above;  remaining  after  a  part  is 
taken. 

R.  analysis.  (Math.)  A  method  which  proceeds  by 
taking  the  difference  of  a  function  in  two  different 
states,  and  then  expressing  the  relation  between  this 
difference  and  the  difference  of  the  corresponding  states 
of  the  variable.  (Math.  Diet.)  —  R.  figure.  (Geom.) 

The  figure  left  after  a  less  figure  has  been  subtracted 
from  a  greater.  —  R.  root.  (Math.)  A  root  composed 
of  two  parts  or  members,  connected  together  by  the 
sign  minus ;  as,  a  —  b,  or  5  —  3. 

Residuary,  a.  [Lat.  Pertaining  to  the 

residue  or  part  remaining;  entitled  to  the  residue;  as, 
a  residuary  legatee. 

R.  clause.  (Law.)  That  part  of  the  will  of  the  tes¬ 
tator  wherein  the  residue  of  his  estate  is  bequeathed. — 

R.  legatee.  One  to  whom  the  residue  of  personal  estate 
is  bequeathed. 

Residue,  (rtz'e-du.)  n.  [Fr.  rtsidu ;  Lat.  residuum.] 

That  which  remains  after  a  part  is  taken,  separated,  re¬ 
moved,  or  designated. —  The  remainder;  the  balauce  ; 
that  which  remains  due  of  a  debt  or  account;  as,  I  will 
pay  the  residue  another  time. 

(Law.)  The  remainder  of  a  testator’s  estate  after  Resina,  (rai-se’na,)  a  town  of  8.  Italy,  prov.  of  Naples, 
payment  of  debts  and  legacies.  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Herculaiibuin.  at  the  foot  of 

Resid  'd  us,  a.  Residual ;  remaining.  Vesuvius,  5  n».  S.E.  of  Naples;  pop.  10,500. 

Resiil  mini.  n.  [Lat.]  Residue;  that  which  is  left  Resinaceous,  (rtz’in-d'shus,)  a.  Having  the  quality 
after  any  process  of  separation,  purification,  or  reduc-|  of  resin. 

tion  has  been  made.  j  Resinifer'ous,  a.  Producing  resin. 

^™**^n*  (re’z*n\)  v-  a •  [Fr.  risignrr  ;  Lat.  resigno.]  Resi  niTorni.  a.  Possessing  the  form  of  resin. 

To  sign  back,  or  return  by  a  formal  act  or  process  ;  to  Resluo-elec'tric,  a.  Having,  or  exhibiting,  that 
give  up  or  yield  into  the  hands  of  another;  to  surrender;  kind  of  negative  electricity  which  is  caused  by  the  fric- 
to  relinquish;  —  said,  particularly,  of  ofiicial  position  or  tion  of  resinous  substances 

emolument ;  hence,  to  give  up,  to  yield,  to  submit ;  —  |  Resinous,  (rez'in-us,)  a.  [Fr.  rtsineuz.]  Like  resin  ; 


- j  (C/tem.)  An  important 

Claws  ol  Vegetable  substauces,  extensively  used  in  manu- 
tac tu res,  obtained  from  various  trees  by  making  iucisions 
in  their  bark,  from  which  they  exude  in  the  form  of  a 
visei.l  liquid,  consisting  of  the  essential  oil  of  the  plant 
holding  the  reaiu  in  solution.  They  are  mostly  formed 
by  the  exudal ion  ol  the  essential  oils  contained  in  Ihe 
trees.  They  are  generally  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve 
readily  iu  alcohol,  forming  varnishes.  They  chiefly 
consist  ol  one  or  more  acid  resins,  which  form,  with 
potash  and  the  other  alkalies, solutions  similar  to  soaps. 
Physically,  they  are  transparent  or  translucent  brittle 
solids.  They  are  insulators  of  electricity,  and  become 
electrical  by  friction.  They  fuse  at  a  moderate  temper¬ 
ature,  are  very  inflammable,  but  burn  with  a  dense, 
smoky  flame.  Heated  in  chwe  vessels,  they  undergo 
decomposition,  and  furnish  various  forms  of  hydrocar¬ 
bon.  The  resins  most  extensively  employed  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  varnishes  are  cojyal,  mastic,  sandarac,  eleine, 
lac,  antme. and  some  few  others.  The  principal  solvents 
employed  are  oil  of  turpentine,  wood  naphthas,  methyl¬ 
ated  spirits,  and  spirits  of  wine.  When  varnish  is 
spread  over  any  surface,  the  spiiit  evaporates,  leaving 
the  resin  behind  as  a  hard,  transparent  layer.  The 
common  resiu,  or  rosin ,  of  commerce  exudes  in  a  semi¬ 
fluid  state  from  several  species  of  pine,  especially  Pinus 
tuda,  P.  mil  is,  P.  palustns,  and  P.  rigida,  of  N.  America. 
The  process  of  collecting  it  is 
very  simple.  A  longitudinal 
6lice  of  the  hark  and  wood  (  A, 

Fig.  2244)  about  a  foot  iu  length 
is  taken  off  by  means  of  an  axe 
with  a  curved  blade  ;  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  groove  thus 
made,  a  small  piece  of  bent 
wood  or  thin  metal,  as  tin  or 
zinc,  is  driven  into  a  curved 
cut  made  by  one  blow  of  Ihe 
axe  (  B,  Fig.  2244).  This  forms 
a  6ort  of  spoilt,  which  catches 
the  liquid  resin  as  it  runs  from 
the  wound,  ami  guides  it  into 
a  small  pot,  made  of  common 
clay  burned.  At  certain  peri¬ 
ods,  these  pots  are  emptied, 
and  their  contents  put  into 
casks  for  transport  to  the  dis-  1 
tilleries,  where  the  volatile  es¬ 
sential  oil  is  removed  from  the 
resin.  The  resin  thus  procured 
is  used  iu  the  manufacture  of  yellow  soap,  in  which  it 
is  present  in  the  form  of  pinate  and  sylvate  of  potash. 
It  is  considered  by  many  to  bean  adulteration:  but  it 
seems  to  increase  the  lathering  quality  of  the  soap.  — 
The  other  resins  most  generally  known  and  used  in  this 
country  are  Anime,  Copal,  Damar,  Mastic,  Sanoarac, 
Frankincense,  and  Lac. 

Gum-resins  are  the  milky  juices  of  certain  plants 
solidified  by  exposure  to  the  air.  They  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  resins  and  essential  oils  with  a  considerable 
proportion  of  gum;  and  on  this  account,  when  rubbed 
up  with  water,  they  yield  a  turbid  or  milky  fluid  from 
the  dissolved  gum,  retaining  the  resin  and  oil  in  sus¬ 
pension,  and  are  only  partly  soluble  iu  alcohol.  Some 
of  them,  as  nmmoniacum,  assafoetida,  euphorhium.  gal- 
banum,  gamboge,  myrrh,  olibaoum,  Ac.,  are  valuable 
medicinal  agents;  while  others,  as  caoutchouc  (or  India- 
rubber)  and  gutta  percha,  are  of  great  value  in  the  arts 
and  in  manufactures. 


said  of  the  will  or  inclination,  or  of  something  valued ; 
—  also,  frequently  employed  reflexively.  —  To  renounce 
or  withdraw,  as  a  claim  ;  as,  “  he  soon  resigned  his  for¬ 
mer  suit.”  —  Spenser. 


partaking  of  the  qualities  ol,  or  obtained  from,  resin  ; 
as,  a  resinous  gum. 

Resinous  or  negative  electricity.  (Phys.)  See  Elec¬ 
tricity. 


— (re'sin.)  v.  a.  To  affix  one's  signature  to  a  second  time;  Res  inously,  adv.  By  means  of  resin. 

as.  to  resign  a  document.  Res  inoiisness.  «.  Quality  or  state  of  being  resinous. 

Resignation,  (riz-ig-nd'shun,)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  re-  Resiny,  a.  Resinous. 


signing,  yielding,  or  giving  up;  surrender;  relinquish 
ment;  as,  the  resignation  of  an  office  or  a  commission. 
—  State  of  being  resigned;  submission;  acquiescence  ; 
endurance ;  patience  ;  —  particularly,  habitual  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  will  of  Providence  without  resistance  or 
complaint. 

Resigned,  (re-ztnd',)  p.  a.  Submissive;  yielding;  en¬ 
during;  not  disposed  to  murmur;  as,  to  be  resigned  to 
one's  late. 

Resignedly,  adv.  Iu  a  resigned  manner;  with  sub¬ 
mission. 

Resignee,  (riz-i-ne',)  n.  One  in  whose  favor  anything 
is  resigned. 

Resi^ner,  (re-sin'er,)  n.  One  who  resigus  or  relin¬ 
quishes. 

Resi^nment.  (-zTn'-,)  n.  Act  of  resiguing. 


Rcsipiscence,  (rcs'i-pis'zens,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rest- 
piscere,  to  regain  one’s  senses.]  Wisdom  resulting  from 
practical  experience ;  hence,  repentance.  (R.) 

Resist,  (re-zist',)  v.  a.  [Fr.  risister,  from  Lat.  resisto , 
to  withstand.]  To  set,  put,  or  )  lace  one’s  self  against ; 
to  withstand.  —  To  confront;  to  oppose:  to  strive  or 
act  against ;  to  encounter  with  effectual  opposition. — 
To  counteract,  as  a  force,  by  inertia,  or  reaction. 

— v.  n.  To  make  opposition. 

Resist,  (-zist',)  n.  ( Calico  Printing.)  A  substance  which 
prevents  the  stuff  from  taking  the  color  in  those  parts 
which  have  been  impregnated  with  it.  For  example, 
if  a  pattern  be  printed  with  thickened  tartaric  or  citric 
acid,  and  the  stuff  be  then  passed  through  an  alumin¬ 
ous  mordant,  the  pattern  will  refuse  to  take  Up  the 
alumina,  and  subsequently  the  color  from  the  dye-bath. 


Resilience,  Resiliency,  (-ziVi-mt,  -zil'i-en-sy,)  n.  Resistance,  (re-zUt'ans,)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  resisting; 


[From  resilient .J  Act  of  resiling,  or  leaping  or  spring¬ 
ing  back:  act  of  rebounding ;  as,  the  resilience  of  a  ball. 
Resilient,  (-zil'-.)  a.  [I^at.  resiliens ,  from  resilio  — 
re,  back,  and  salio,  to  Ieap.J  Leaping  or  starting  back; 
rebounding. 

Resi  lit  ion,  ( rlz-i-lish'un .'I  n.  Resilience,  (r.) 
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antagonism;  opposition;  check;  as,  to  offer  effectual 
resistance.  —  Quality  of  not  yielding  to  force  or  exter¬ 
nal  impression;  that  power  by  which  motion  or  ten¬ 
dency  to  action  in  any  body  is  impeded  or  prevented. 

(Merh.)  A  force  acting  in  opposition  to  another  force, 
so  as  to  destroy  it  or  diminish  its  effect.  Resistance  if 
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sometimes  considered  as  of  two  kinds,  adit*  and  pas¬ 
sive;  the  active  resistance  being  that  which  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  useful  effect  produced  by  a  machine,  and 
the  passive  that  which  belongs  to  the  inertia  of  the  ina- 
chiue.  Thus,  in  raising  water  from  a  well,  the  active 
resistance  to  the  force  employed  is  measured  by  the 
quantity  of  water  which  is  raised;  and  the  passive  re¬ 
sistance  by  the  force  required  to  overcome  the  weight 
of  the  bucket  and  the  rope,  the  friction  of  the  pulley  < 
ou  its  axle,  Ac. 

R.  of  fluids.  (Hydro-dynamics.)  The  force  with  which 
a  solid  body  moving  through  a  fluid  is  resisted  or  re-  j 
tarded.  For  many  years  the  resistance  experienced  l»y 
a  .solid  moving  through  a  fluid,  such  as  a  ship  sailing  in 
the  was  thought  to  be  determinable  only  by  certain 
recondite  principles  of  hydrodynamics  which  theory 
could  hardly  reach:  but  it  has  of  late  been  conclusively 
shown  that  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  resistance  of 
Well-lonued  ships  is  made  up  of  friction.  This  doctrine 
has  been  reduced  to  definite  rules,  of  easy  application, 
by  R.  Rankine,  in  his  Treatise  on  SUip-tjuilding  (1866-67  i. 

Solid  of  least  R.  (Mech.)  The  soli  1  whose  figure  is 
such  that  in  its  motion  through  a  fluid  it  sustains  the 
least  resistance  of  all  others  having  the  same  length  and 
base  ;  or,  ou  the  other  hand,  being  stationary  in  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  fluid,  offers  the  least  interruption  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  that  fluid.  Iu  the  former  case,  it  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  form  for  the  stem  of  a  ship;  iu  the  lat¬ 
ter.  the  proper  form  for  the  pier  of  a  bridge. 

Resist  ant,  n.  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  rensfen*.]  The  person 
who.  or  thing  which,  resists. 

— a.  Resisting  ;  offering  or  making  resistance. 

Resi^t'er.  n.  One  who  resists  or  withstands;  a  resistant. 

Resist  fill,  a.  Resisting,  or  making  much  opposition. 

Resintibil'lty,  n.  Quality  of  being  resistible;  resist- 
iblcnees. 

Resistible,  (-zUtfe-hl.)  a.  [Sp.]  That  may  be  resisted  ; 
having  power  to  resist;  as,  a  resistible  force,  a  resistible 
will. 

Resist'ibleness,  n.  Quality  of  being  resistible;  re¬ 
sistibility  . 

Resist  ibly.  adv.  In  a  resistible  manner;  so  as  to  op¬ 
pose  or  withstand. 

Resist  ing ly,  adv.  With  opposition;  so  as  to  offer 
resistance. 

Resiat'ive.  a.  Resistible:  having  power  to  resist. 

Resist'less*.  a.  Irresistible;  that  cannot  be  resisted  : 
as,  resistless  eloquence. 

Resist  les.Hly,  adv.  In  a  resistless  manner ;  irresist¬ 
ibly  ;  so  as  not  to  be  opposed  or  denied. 

Resist'le^sne^s,  w.  State  or  quality  of  being  resist¬ 
less  ;  irresistibleness. 

Resoluble,  (rSTi>-lu-bl,)  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  resolubiUs.]  That 
may  l*e  resolved  or  melted  ;  as,  bodies  resoluble  by  fire.  | 

Res  ol u bleness,  n.  Quality  of  being  resoluble;  re¬ 
solvable. 

Resolute,  ( rizo-lut', )  a.  [Fr.  rtsolu  ;  It.  resnluto ,  from 
Lat.  resolro.  resol ut us.]  Having  resolution  or  fixedness 
of  will  or  purpose;  characterised  by  firmness  and  con¬ 
stancy  in  pursuing  an  aim  or  end;  decided  ;  determin¬ 
ed;  inflexible;  firm;  staunch:  unwavering:  undaunted; 
unshaken;  as.  a  resolute  adversary,  a  resolute  mind,  Ac. 

— n.  One  who  possesses  the  quality  of  being  resolute;  an 
inflexible,  determined  person. 

Re^'olutely,  adv.  With  fixed  purpose;  steadily;  with 
constant  perseverance ;  boldly;  firmly;  unwaveringly. 

Resoluteness.  n.  Quality  or  slate  of  being  resolute : 
fixed  purpose;  firm  determination;  uushaken  stabil¬ 
ity  of  will  or  purpose. 

Resolution,  (reTo-lii'shun.)  n.  [Fr.;  Sp.  res'lucion  ; 
Lat.  resolutio.]  Act,  operation,  or  process  of  separating 
the  parts  which  compose  a  complex  idea  or  a  mixed 
body  ;  analysis ;  decomposition;  dissolution;  act  of  re¬ 
ducing  any  compound  or  combination  to  its  constituent 
or  coui|K>nent  parts:  actor  process  of  unravelling  or 
disentangling  perplexities  or  problems,  or  of  dissipating 
obscurity  i ii  moral  subjects;  explication.  —  Act  of  re¬ 
solving;  state  of  being  resolved;  fixed  purpose  or  de¬ 
termination  of  mind;  resoluteness;  firmness;  decision: 
steadiness;  constancy  ;  inflexibility  ;  boldness ;  resolve. 
—  That  which  is  resolved  or  decided  upon — Formal  dec¬ 
laration  or  determination  of  a  meeting,  association,  or 
assembly:  decision  of  a  court ;  as,  a  judicial,  legislative, 
or  popular  resolution. 

(Math.)  A  term  usually  synonymous  with  solution  ; 
thus,  the  resolution  of  an  equation  is  the  procedure 
which  leads  intimately  to  the  discovery  of  its  roots. 
The  term  is  also  frequently  used  as  the  opposite  of  com¬ 
position;  thus  we  speak  of  the  resolution  of  a  number 
into  its  prime  factors,  and  of  a  force  into  its  components. 

(Mus.)  The  writing  out  of  a  canon  or  fugue  in  parti¬ 
tion  from  a  single  line. 

(Med.  and  Surg.)  The  cessation  or  dispersion  of  in¬ 
flammatory  action  without  the  formation  of  an  abscess, 
tumor,  or  mortification. 

R.  of  a  motion.  (Mech.)  The  partition  of  a  single 
force  or  motion  into  two  or  more  which  have  different 
courses,  and,  taken  collectively,  form  an  equivalent  for 
the  single  one;  — correlative  to  composition. 

R.  of  a  discord.  (Mus.)  The  descent  by  a  tone  or 
semitone,  according  as  the  mode  may  require,  of  a  dis¬ 
cord  which  has  been  heard  in  the  preceding  harmony. 

R.  of  a  nebula.  (Astron.)  The  demonstration  of  a 
nebula  to  the  eye  by  a  telescope  of  sufficient  power 
to  show  it  to  be  constituted  of  small  stars. 

Resolution,  an  island  of  British  N.  America,  at  the 
entrance  of  Hudson's  Strait;  Lat.  61°  30'  N.,  Lon.  65° 
W.  Area.  abt.  lt)0  sq.  m. 

Resolutionor.  Resold  'tionist.  n.  One  who 

makes  a  resolution;  one  who  conjoins  in  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  others.  (E.) 


Resol  vability,  n.  Power  of  being  separated  into 

parts;  resol vableuess. 

Resolvable,  (re-zolv'a-bl.)  a.  That  may  be  resolved 
or  reduced  to  first  principles:  admitting  of  partition,  or 
of  appearing  to  be  separated;  as.  resolvable,  nebulae. 

Resol  vableuess,  ».  Resolvability  ;  quality  or  state 
of  being  resolvable. 

Resolve,  (re-zolv',)  r.  a.  [Fr.  risnudre ;  Sp.  resolrtr; 
Lat.  resolco  —  re,  back,  and  solvo,  to  loose.]  To  separate, 
as  the  component  parts  of  a  compouud  substance ;  to 
reduce  to  first  principles  or  constituent  elements:  to 
decompose ;  to  analyze ;  —  hence,  sometimes,  to  melt. 

“  Immortal  souls  resole  ed  to  elements  again."  — Dry  den. 

— To  reduce  to  simple  parts  ;  to  separate,  as  the  parts  of  a 
complicated  question  ;  to  free  troiu  ambiguities  or  per¬ 
plexities;  to  remove  obscurity  from  by  analysis;  to 
clear  of  difficulties  ;  to  solve ;  to  explain  ;  to  interpret : 
to  free  from  doubt ;  to  disentangle;  to  untold  ;  to  un¬ 
ravel  ;  as,  to  resolve  a  conundrum. 

**  Examine,  sift,  aud  resolve  their  alleged  proofs.”  — Hooker. 

— To  dissolve  and  reduce  to  another  form;  as,  the  house 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  Ways  and  Means. — 
To  cause  to  perceive  or  understand;  to  iulonn ;  to  ac¬ 
quaint;  to  assure;  to  conv ince ;  to  settle  ill  opinion  ;  to 
fix  iu  purpose  or  determination  — To  express,  as  an 
opinion,  decision,  or  determination,  by  resolution  or 
vote:  as,  it  was  resolved  by  the  meeting  netn.  con. 

(Math.)  To  solve  or  elucidate,  as  a  problem,  by  enu¬ 
merating  in  order  the  several  things  to  l»e  done  ;  to  ob¬ 
tain  what  is  required:  to  find  the  answer  to,  or  the  re¬ 
sult  of;  as,  to  resolve  an  equation. 

( Mus.)  To  allow  the  tones,  as  of  a  discord,  to  pursue 
their  several  tendencies,  resulting  in  a  concord. 

( M  d .)  To  disperse,  scatter,  or  cause  to  cease,  as  an 
inflammation  or  abscess,  or  a  tumor. 

To  resolve  a  nebula.  ( Astron .)  To  cause  a  nebula  to 
appear  to  the  eye  as  consisting  of  distinct  shirs. 

— r.  n.  To  be  separated  into  elementary  or  component 
parts,  or  first  principles ;  to  be  decomposed. —  To  melt ; 
to  dissolve;  to  become  fluid,  as  the  blood  under  certain 
conditions. —  To  be  settled  in  opinion  ;  to  be  convinced. — 
To  determine  in  one's  own  mind  :  to  lorm  a  resolution :  to 
purpose  —  To  make  a  declaration  by  resolution  or  vote 

— n.  Act  of  resolving  or  making  plain :  solution  :  resolution. 

•*To  give  x  foil  resolve  of  that  which  is  so  much  controTcrted.”  Jfi/ttm. 

— That  which  has  been  resolved  on  or  determined  ;  fixed 
purpose  of  mind  ;  settled  decision  or  conclusion :  —  also, 
legal  or  official  determination;  legislative  act,  declara¬ 
tion,  or  determination. 

Resol  vecliy,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  resolve  problems 
or  difficulties.  —  In  a  resolved  or  determined  manner; 
with  firmness  or  inflexibility  of  purpose;  decidedly; 
resolutely. 

Resolv'edness,  n.  State  of  being  resolved ;  fixedness 
of  purpose;  firmness;  resolution. 

Resol  vend,  (re-zoltfcnd.)  n.  [From  Lat.  resolrere,  to 
resolve.]  (Arith.)  In  the  square-  or  cube-root,  the 
number  which  arises  from  increasing  the  remainder 
after  subtraction. 

Resolvent,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  rcsolvens.]  Having  power 
to  resolve  or  dissolve. 

— n.  That  which  has  the  power  of  resolving  or  dissolving. 

(Med.)  A  disentient 

(  Math.)  In  algebra,  an  equation  upon  whose  solution 
that  of  a  given  equation  depends. 

Resolv  er,  n.  One  who  resolves  or  determines  in  pur¬ 
pose. 

Resonance,  (re^-)  n.  [Fr. :  L.  Lat.  resonantia,  from 
Lat.  re.  back,  and  sono ,  to  sound.]  Act  of  resoundiug,or 
state  of  beiug  resonant. 

(Acoustics.)  A  reverberation  of  a  sound,  or  of  sounds: 
the  returning  of  sound  by  the  air  acting  on  the  bodies 
of  striuged  musical  instruments. 

Res  onant,  a.  [Fr.  resonr.ant ;  Lat.  resonans.]  Re¬ 
sounding;  reverberating;  returning  sound;  echoing 
back;  tilted  to  resound  ;  as,  a  resonant  fugue. — Milton. 

Resorb',  r.  a.  [Lat.  rtsorbere.)  To  swallow  up. 

Resorbent,  a  [Lat.  resorbnis.]  Swallowing  up. 

Resorption,  (-shun,)  n.  Act  of  resorbiug;  also,  re- 
absorptiou. 

Resort,  (; re-zorf ,)  v.  n.  [Fr.  ressortir,  from  Lat.  sortior , 
sort  it  us ,  to  draw  or  cast  lots  for.]  To  betake  one's  self; 
to  go;  to  repair. — To  have  recourse;  to  apply;  to  be¬ 
take  one's  self  for  aid,  relief,  or  advantage;  to  appeal, 
as  from  a  lower  court  to  a  higher;  as,  he  was  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  law  for  redress. 

— n.  Act  of  resorting ;  act  of  going  to  or  making  applica¬ 
tion  ;  a  betaking  one's  self;  act  of  visiting  or  seeking. — 
The  place  to  which  one  customarily  betakes  one’s  self; 
place  of  frequent  meeting  or  habitual  assembly;  a 
haunt;  as.  his  resort  is  generally  his  club. 

Last  resort ,  that  from  which  there  is  no  appeal ;  final 

1  step. 

Rcsort  er,  n.  One  who  resorts  or  frequents. 

Rewound,  (-sound \ )  r  a  [Fr.  rcsonnery  from  Lat.  re. 
back,  and  sonar e,  to  sound.]  To  give  or  send  back  the 
sound  of;  to  echo;  to  reecho;  to  reverberate.  —  To 
praise  or  extol  with  sounds  ;  to  praise  or  celebrate  with 
the  voice,  or  the  sound  of  instruments;  to  spread  the 
fame  of. 

— r.  n.  To  sound  loudly:  as.  his  voice  resounded  far. —  To 
be  echoed  or  sent  back,  as  sound. —  To  be  much  and 
loudly  mentioned. —  To  reverberate  or  echo ;  as,  resound¬ 
ing  praise. 

— r.  a. "  To  sound  again,  as  a  note  on  a  bugle. 

— n.  Kcho  :  reverberation;  return  of  souud. 

Resource.  re-sors\)  n.  [Ft.  res  source]  Any  source 
of  aid  or  support ;  any  object  to  which  a  person  may  re¬ 
sort  for  assistance,  safety,  or  supply  ;  expedient ;  means ; 

|  contrivance;  device;  dependence? 
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— pi.  Pecuniary  means:  funds:  means  of  raising  money 
or  supplies;  capabilities  of  producing  wealth,  or  of  sup¬ 
plying  necessary  warns  ;  as.  a  inau  of  ample  resources. 

Reaourf  e  less,  a.  Lacking  resources.  f..( 

Resow.  ( re'sb ',)  r.  a.  {imp.  rls»o wed,  sod');  pp.  re¬ 

sow  ed  or  resows,  (re'son.)  To  sow  again,  or  a  tRcond 
time. 

Respeak',  r  n.  (imp.  respoke;  pp.  respokf.5,  re- 
e>P*  Kt.  j  To  reply  ;  to  speak  in  return  ;  to  answer. 

— r.  a.  To  repeat  ;  to  s|>eak  or  utter  alresh. 

Respect',  r.  a.  [Fr.  respecter,  fn-m  Lat.  respicio.  respec- 
tus.  to  look  bat  k.]  To  look  back  upon;  to  look  on  or 
notice  with  special  attention  ;  to  regard  as  deserving  of 
particular  bullet*;  —  Bence,  to  honor;  to  view  or  con* 
aider  with  a  degree  of  reverence  ;  to  have  esteem  for.  as 
possessed  of  real  worth  :  to  venerate:  as.  a  person  highly 
respected  in  society.  —  T->  regard  :  to  have  regard  to.  in 
relation  or  connection  ;  to  relate  to;  as,  a  conversation 
respecting  business. 

To  respect  the  person,  to  permit  the  opinion  or  judg¬ 
ment  to  l»e  governed  or  biassed  by  a  regard  to  the  extei- 
nal  or  superficial  cin  umstaiices  of  an  individual,  to  the 
prejudice  of  right  and  equity. 

— n.  Act « *f  respecting,  or  looking  al*ont,  or  noticing  wifb 
attention:  observation.  —  That  estimation  or  honor  in 
which  men  hold  the  distinguished  worth  or  substantial 
good  qualities  of  others;  that  detriment  or  comae  of 
action  which  proceeds  from  esteem:  consideration;  re¬ 
gard:  deference;  good-will ;  reverence;  as,  I  have  a 
sincere  respect  for  her. 

— pi  An  expression  of  respect,  deference,  regard,  or  good¬ 
will  ;  as.  to  pay  one's  respects  to  the  Preside  ut. 

— That  which  respects,  belongs,  or  has  reference  to  any 
person  or  thing.  —  Partial  regard,  under  bias,  to  the 
prejudice  of  right  or  justice:  as.  the  law  suflVns  no  respect 
of  person*. —  Motive  in  reference  to  something;  consid- 
emtion ;  interest;  as.  he  is  a  good  fellow  in  some  re¬ 
spects. —  Reference;  relation;  as,  with  respect  to  busi¬ 
ness. 

In  resped  of.  in  reference  to:  in  comparison  with. 

Res  pee  tab!  I  ity.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  re¬ 
spectable;  the  state  or  qualities  which  merit  or  com¬ 
mand  resfiect. 

Res  peel  able,  a.  Fr.  from  L  Lat.  respectabiKs.] 
Worthy  of,  or  commanding  respect:  j*os>e>sing  the 
worih  or  qualities  which  deserve  or  excite  respect ;  de¬ 
serving  of  esteem,  honor,  or  regard.  —  Moderately  go*»d 
or  excellent;  passable  in  quality  or  number;  tolerable; 
not  despicable :  as.  a  respectable  audience.  \  respectable 
dinner,  a  resjtectuble  sermon. 

Respect  ableness,  n.  Respectability. 

Respect  ably,  adr.  In  a  respectable  manner;  in  a 
manner  to  a\v.-«ken  or  merit  respect  or  esteem;  with  re¬ 
spect  ;  —  also,  moderately,  but  in  a  manner  not  to  be  de¬ 
spised:  as.  the  bonse  was  respectably  filled. 

Respect  ant,  a.  [Fr..  from  respecter.]  <  Her.)  Placed 
face  to  face; — said  of  animals:  as.  two  lions  respectant. 

Respect  er.  n.  One  w  ho.  or  that  which,  respects;  as, 
the  law  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 

Respect  fill,  a.  Having  or  exhibiting  respect,  regard, 
or  esteem  :  marked  or  characterized  by  respect  or  defer 
ence:  civil;  courteous;  complaisant;  dutiful;  as,  a  re 
specif ul  manner. 

Respect  fully,  adr.  In  a  respectful  manner;  with 
respect  or  deference;  in  a  manner  comporting  with  doe 
estimation. 

Respect  fulness,  n.  Quality  of  being  respectful. 

Respect  in S*  prep.  Haring  respect  or  regard  to;  re¬ 
garding;  concerning;  relating  to;  as,  respecting  the 
book  there  can  be  but  one  opinion. 

Respect'iz e,  a.  [Fr.  respects/,  from  L.  Lat.  resj*c- 
tivus]  Noticing  attentively;  —  hence,  circumspect; 
wary:  careful:  cautious. —  Having  respect  or  reference 
to;  relative:  not  absolute. —  Particular;  relating  to  a 
particular  person  or  thing:  each  to  each  :  belonging  to 
each:  as.  they  retired  to  their  respective  l>eds. 

Respec  tively,  adv.  As  relating  to  each;  particu¬ 
larly:  as  each  pertains  to  each ;  as,  they  were  told  re¬ 
spectively  what  each  must  do. 

Respect  less,  a.  Without  respect  or  regard  ;  lacking 
reference.  (R.) 

Respeet  lessness,  n.  State  of  being  regardless;  re- 

gardlessuess.  (r.) 

Respell',  r.  a  To  spell  over  again,  or  anew. 

Respirabil'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  respirable. 

Respirable,  a.  [Fr]  That  may  be  respired  or 
breathed :  fit  for  respiration,  or  the  support  of  animal 
life,  a*  air. 

Respir'ableness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  re¬ 
spirable;  respirability. 

Respira  tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  re.  and  Spiro,  to 
breathe.]  ( Physiol .)  The  alternate  inspiration  and  ex¬ 
piration  of  atmospheric  air.  The  blood  which  circulates 
through  the  system  requires,  for  its  purification  Mild 
the  restoration  of  its  vital  qualities,  to  be  brought  Into 
contact  with  the  atmospheric  air;  and  this  is  effected 
in  the  lungs.  The  air  brought  into  contact  with  the 
blood  is  decomposed,  its  oxygen  uuiting  with  the  blood, 
while  its  nitrogen  is  returned,  by  expiration,  unchanged, 
with  an  additional  quantity  of  carl *onic  acid  gas.  The 
mechanical  part  of  the  function  of  respiration  is  effected 
by  the  action  of  the  ribs  and  diaphragm.  About  twenty 
respirations  take  place  in  a  minute,  and  from  thirty  to 
forty  cubic  inches  of  air  are  inhaled  at  each  inspiration. 
See  Air-cells  and  Lukgs.  —  Respiratiou  goes  on  in 
plants  as  well  as  animals,  the  leaves  and  foliage  of 
plants  and  trees  being  the  lungs  or  brauchite  of  vege¬ 
table  life.  See  Hot  a  XT. 

Respira  t  tonal,  a.  Pertaining, or  relating,  to  respi¬ 
ration. 

Respirator,  n.  [Fr.  respirateur.]  A  contrivanca 
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tor  covering  the  mouth,  and  which  serves  to  temper  cold 
air  inhaled  into  the  lungs. 

Itespi  ratory,  a.  [  Fr  respiratnirr .]  Serving  for  res¬ 
piration;  pertaining,  or  relating,  to  the  act  of  breathing. 

Respire',  r.  re.  [Fr.  rrrpirrr ;  Lat.  rrtpiro —  re,  and 

££jht£j3T,hV  Tu  ,bl"w  »»t;  to  take  Responsiveness,  re.  State  of  being  responsive, 

breath  again  .  hence,  to  lest;  to  take  rest  from  toil.  Itespunsory,  «.  Contaiuiug  or  conveying  answers. 

r  a  ^TtH  r!^ °  ,UllW  6  *‘r  ,nt,°  tl,e  ,u,r8*  a,,d  t*xl,,lle  il-  — "•  Answer  or  response ol  tlie  congregation  to  the  priest 
r.  a.  To  breathe  our,  or  m  and  out;  to  inspire  or  expire,  in  divine  service  ik  )  V 

as  air;  to  emit  in  exhalations.  K«»st  n  fA  s  ™>,/.  n  a 

Respite,  ( ,i/p}t.)  re.  [Fr, rtgU,  O.  Fr.  rcp.t,  from  Lat.  oPa^.nd^d^l.cahiJto  .Iny" 


respectus,  a  looking  hack.]  Temporary  intermission  of 
labor,  or  of  any  process  or  operation;  limited  time  of 
rest;  pause.—-  Forbearance ;  postponement;  delay:  pro¬ 
longation  of  time  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  beyond  the 
legal  time. 

{Lata.)  Temporary  suspension  of  the  execution  of  a 
capital  offender;  a  reprieve;  —  also,  delay  of  appearance 
at  court  granted  to  s  jury  beyond  the  proper  term. 

Blackstone. 

v.  a.  [0.  Fr.  respite?.]  To  relieve  by  a  pause  or  interval 
of  rest;  to  delay  lor  a  time;  to  suspend,  as  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  criniirl  beyond  the  time  limited  by  the  sen¬ 
tence  ;  to  reprieve. 

Ren  pitrlens,  a.  Without  respite,  relief,  or  reprieve. 

Resplen  deuce,  Resplen  deucy,  n.  [L  Lat.  re¬ 
splendent*  a.)  Quality  of  being  resplendent ;  brilliant 
lustre;  vivid  brightness;  splendor;  effulgence. 

RcHplen  dent,  a.  [Lat.  resplendent — re,  and  sjdmdeo, 
to  shine.)  Shining  or  sparkling  with  brilliant  lustre; 
very  bright  or  luminous ;  effulgent ;  as.  resplendent  gold. 

Respleu'iiently,  adv.  Wiih  brdliant  lustre  ;  vfful- 
gently. 

Reaplit',  v.  a.  To  split  afresh,  or  again. 

— r.  n.  To  resplit,  rend,  or  divide  a  second  time. 

Respond',  r.  n.  [Fr.  ripondre ;  Lat.  respond#)."]  To 
answer  or  reply  ;  to  give  response  or  rejoinder  ;  as,  her 
heart  respowled.  to  his 
voice.  —  To  suit ;  to  cor¬ 
respond.  —  To  make  pay¬ 
ment  ;  to  render  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  indemnification  ; 
as,  to  be  held  to  respond 
in  damages,  as  a  defendant 
in  a  suit. 

— c.  a.  To  accord  with  ;  to 
correspond  to,  or  agree 
with,  (r.)  —  To  satisfy  or 
make  good  by  payment,  as 
the  judgment  of  a  court. 

— ».  A  short  anthem  inter¬ 
rupting  the  reading  of  a 
ch  ipter,  which  is  not  to 
proceed  till  the  anthem  be 
ended.  —  Wheatley. 

{Arch.)  In  Gothic  build¬ 
ings,  a  half-pillar,  or  pier, 
attached  to  a  wall  to  sup¬ 
port  an  arch,  Ac. ;  it  con¬ 
stitutes,  in  fact,  a  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  line  of  the 
arch  in  the  vertical  part 
of  the  wall,  and  appears  to 
be  introduced  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  supporting  it. 

Re«pon<!'cace,  Re- 
spond'eucy,  n.  Act  of 
responding  or  answering. 

Respond  ent,  a.  [Lat. 
resjxmde.ns.]  Answering; 
that  answers  or  responds 
to  demand  or  expectation ; 
according. 

— n  [Fr.  respowiant.]  One 
who  responds; especially — 

(Laio.)  One  who  makes 
answer  in  certain  suits 
and  proceedings  at  law,  as 
in  equity,  and  admiralty  or  divorce  causes,  Ac. 

(Rhet.)  One  who  upholds  a  thesis  in  reply,  and  whose 
province  it  is  to  refute  objections. 

Respondentia,  l-den'shi-a,)  n.  [Lat.,  from  responded 
to  promise  to  return. J  (Mar.  Law!)  A  species  of  mort¬ 
gage  in  the  nature  of  bottomry,  but  differing  from  it  in 
tiiat  the  loan  is  effected  on  the  security  of  the  freight, 
and  not  oil  that  of  the  ship  itself. 


r £pon««  letter.  -  Correspondent ;  suited  to  something  Re,  1 5 1  il  tc,  r.  n.  [Lat.  from  rr.  and  staturr,  to 

-The  vocal  lay.revo.uivo  t„  I  JTTnft]  W 

R^H"mannery’  **'*•*<*  r“P<»u«« ;  in  a  re-  ReMitu  tl'm.  n  [Lat.  rrMutw,  trim  revMutre,  to 

restore  ]  Act  of  restoring  to  a  former  state. 

Act  ol  making  good,  or  of  giving  an  equivalent  for  any 
h»s,  damage,  or  injury;  indemnification :  reparation; 
compensation 

—Act  of  recovering  a  former  state  or  posture,  (r.) 

Million  of  li.  ( Physics.)  The  returning  of  elastto 
bodies,  forcibly  bent  or  compressed,  to  their  natural 
state.  —  J/uit-n. 


body  or  being;  a  state  tree  Iroiu  motion  or  lalKir  ;  quiet; 

repose;  quiescence;  tranquillity;  as,  rest  body  or  Restitutor,  n.  [Lat. ;  Fr.  restituUur  1  A  person  who 
nund.—  Hence,  bv  ilindi«u.ti4.i.  u„.rv  !  ... .L- L,  ..  *  ’  A  PCTWDWOO 


Fig.  2245.  —  respond, 

(Folheringav,  Euglaud.) 


implication,  Ireedoni  from  worry, 
aunoyance,  cares,  or  disturbance;  peace ;  security  ;  as, 
bis  wife's  tongue  gives  him  hut  little  rest. 

Sleep  ;  hence,  in  political  parlauce,  death  ;  as,  he  has 
gone  to  his  last  rtst. —  That  on  which  anything  leans 
or  lies  for  support ;  —  specifically,  in  a  lathe,  a  piece  of 
iron  to  hold  the  turning  tool  upon,  fixed  at  the  end  of 
a  slide  by  a  set-screw.  —  A  resting-place  ;  a  permanent 
habitation  ;  as,  u  in  dust  our  final  rest”  —  Milton. 
{Hygiene.) 


makes  restitution,  (r.) 

Rest  ive,  Rest 'iff,  a.  [0.  Fr.  restif;  Fr.  ritxf,  from 
Lat.  resto.  from  re,  and  stare ,  to  stand. J  Unwilling  to 
go,  or  only  running  back;  obstinate  in  refusing  to 
move  forward  ;  stubborn. — Impatient;  unquiet;  uneasy. 
RcKt'iveiicss,  Kestiff  ness,  n.  Obstinate  reluc- 
I  tanceor  indisposition  to  move  forward.  —  Obstinate  un¬ 
willingness. 

„  .  Restless,  a.  Continually  moving;  unquiet ;  not  still. 

--  ,  ,  18  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  —Sleepless;  disturbed  ;  uneasy.  —  Being  without  sleep; 

r  i  ?8  f  i  ’  a,,d  air‘  *iow  absolute  rest!  passed  in  unquietness  — Not  affording  rest. —  Not  sat- 

ot  body  and  nnnd,  such  as  only  sleep  can  give,  is  neces- !  isfied  to  be  at  rest  or  in  peace.—  Not  remaining  at  rest ; 
sary  lor  the  recovery  of  muscular  elasticity  and  nervous  turbulent,  as  a  mob.  —  Disposed  to  wander  or  to  change 
energ),  must  depend  greatly  on  the  age  of  the  person,  I  place  or  condition  ;  unsettled-  roving, 
and  the  amount  ol  labor  taken.  Some  men  are  as  re-  Rest  lessly,  adv.  \\  ithout  rest;  iinquietly. 
nestled  alter  lour  hours' sleep  as  others  with  six  or  Restlessness.;!.  State  or  quality  ol  being  restless; 
Seven  ,  in  such  cases,  temperament  has  much  to  do  with  |  uneasiness;  agitation. 

the  benefit  derived  from  the  shorter  term.  As  a  general  Kestor  able.  a.  Capable  of  being  restored, 
rule,  the  time  devoted  to  repose  should  not  be  less  than  Restor  ableness,  rt.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 

The  man  |  restoralde. 


five  hours,  and  need  seldom  exceed  seven.  _ _ .. 

who  retires  to  rest  before  midnight  will  require  less  re¬ 
pose  than  he  who  makes  it  dawn  before  he  seeks  his 
bed.  The  hours  of  rest,  like  the  hours  6et  apart  for 
meals,  should  be  punctually  adhered  to.  Much  of  the 
boasted  health  of  a  country  life  depends  uj>on  the  reg¬ 
ularity,  not  only  in  the  hours  of  labor  and  reflection, 
but  ot  repose  also. 

( Arcfueol .)  Anciently,  a  projection  from  the  right 
side  of  a  coat  of  mail,  serving  to  support  the  butt  of  a 
lance. 

{Lit.)  A  caesura ;  a  short  pause  of  the  voice  in  reading. 

{Mus.)  One  of  the  characters  of  silence,  each  of  which 
denotes  a  cessation  of  the  sound,  equal  in  duration  to 
the  note  which  it  immediately  succeeds  and  after  which 
it  is  named  :  thus  a  semibreve  rest  is  equal  in  leugth  to 
a  semibreve,  a  minim  rest  to  a  minim,  a  crotchet  rest  to 
a  crotchet;  and  6o  on  through  all  the  different  charac¬ 
ters  of  notation. 

— i*.  n. 


Restoration,  n.  [Fr.  restaurofion,  from  Lat.  restau - 
ratio.)  Act  of  restoring,  or  of  replacing  in  a  former 
state;  renewal ;  revival ;  reestablishment;  renovation. — 
The  recovery  or  bringing  back  to  health  and  soundness; 
recover)-.  —  That  which  is  restored. 

{Eng.  Hist.)  A  term  applied  to  the  accession  of  King 
Charles  II.,  in  1660,  after  the  Civil  War,  to  the  throne 
of  England,  after  an  interregnum  of  eleven  years  and 
/our  months,  from  January  30th,  1649,  when  Charles  I. 
was  beheaded,  to  May  29th.  1C60. 

( French  Hist.)  The  first  R.  begins  May  3.  1814,  when 
Louis  XVIII.  made  his  entry  into  Paris  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  foreign  bayonets,  and  ended  with  the  return 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba.  March  20,1815.  The  beginning 
of  the  second  R.  is  generally  reckoned  from  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  June  18, 1815,  which  destroyed  forever  the 
power  of  Napoleon,  and  terminated  on  July  *9,  1830, 
with  t lie  abdication  of  Charles  X. 

[A.  S.  restan.]  To  stop  ;  to  cease  from  motion  or  Beslora  tioner.  Restora  tion ist.  n.  One  who 
action  of  whatsoever  kind  ;  to  cease  Irom  labor,  work,  or  holds  to  the  doctrine  of  the  final  restoration  of  all  men 
performance.  —  To  be  quiet  or  still ;  to  bo  undisturbed;  to  happiness. — Adams. 

to  be  tranquil,  or  at  peace;  to  be  quiet  or  tranquil,  us  Rcstoratioiiisiii,  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  Restora- 
the  mind;  uot  to  be  agitated  by  tear,  anxiety,  worry,  tionists. 

or  other  emotion  of  passiou.  —  To  lie;  to  recline ;  to  re-  Restorative.  a.  That  restores;  that  has  power  to 
pose,  as  on  a  bed. — To  be  in  a  state  of  sleep  or  slumber ;  renew  strength  and  vigor. 

as,  when  tired  one  rests  well.  —  To  lean  or  stand  on ;  to  — n.  A  medicine  efficacious  in  restoring  strength  and 
be  supported  by  ;  as,  a  house  rests  on  the  ground.  —  To  vigor,  or  in  recruiting  the  vital  powers, 
sleep  the  last  sleep  ;  to  die,  or  be  dead.  — To  acquiesce;  Rcstorati  vely ,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  condu- 
to  be  satisfied  ;  as,  “  to  rest  in  heaven's  determination.'’  I  cive  to  a  renewal  of  strength  or  vigor. 

{Addison.)  —  To  trust,  confide,  or  rely;  to  place  depend-  Restorutor.  n.  A  restaurateur, 
ence  ;  as,  to  rest  on  a  man's  word  or  promise.  Restor  atory,  a.  Restorative,  (r.) 

To  rest  with,  to  be  in  the  power  of;  to  be  determined  Restore',  r.  a.  [Fr.  restaurer  ;  Lat.  restauro.)  To  re¬ 
place;  to  repair ;  to  rebuild;  to  renew;  to  bring  back 


by  ;  as,  the  matter  rests  with  him  to  decide 

— v.  a.  To  cause  to  rest ;  to  lay  or  place  at  rest ;  to  quiet. 
—  To  place,  as  on  a  support. 

**  Her  weary  head  upon  your  bosom  rest.” —  Waller. 

Rest,  n.  [Fr.  rest*,  from  Lat.  re,  buck,  and  tto,  to  stand.] 
That  which  is  left, or  which  remains  alter  the  separation, 
either  in  fact  or  in  contemplation;  remainder;  over¬ 
plus;  remnant;  residue.  —  Others;  those  not  included 
in  a  proposition  or  description;  as,  Byron  and  the  rest 
of  the  modern  poets. 

— v.  n.  [Fr.  resttr.]  To  remain  ;  to  be  left;  as,  there  the 
affair  rests. 

Res  taut, «.  [Fr.;  Lat.  restans.  from  restare,  to  remain.] 
(Bot.)  Not  falling  off.  as  the  calyx  of  the  rose  and 
apple,  which  remain  upon  the  germ  after  the  corolla  has 
fallen;  persistent. 

Restate',  r.  a.  To  state  again,  or  a  second  time. 

Restaurant,  (res'to-rant,)  n.  [Fr.  restaure.]  An  eat¬ 
ing-house  or  saloon. 

Restaurateur,  (res-tor-a-tur' ,)  n.  JFr.]  One  who 
keeps  a  restaurant,  or  eating-house. 

Restem',  v.  a.  To  force  back  against  the  current;  to 
stem  against. 

Quiet;  being  at  rest;  giving  rest 


Response',  n.  [Fr.  rtponse;  0.  Fr.  response  ;  Lat.  re - 
sponsum  —  respondeo.]  Act  of  responding.  —  An  an¬ 
swer;  a  reply;  —  particularly,  an  oracular  answer. — The  Rest  ful,  a. 

answer  of  the  people,  or  congregation,  to  the  priest  in  Res t 'f u  1 1 y ,  adv.  In  a  restful  manner ;  in  a  state  of  rest, 
the  Litany  and  other  parts  of  divine  service.  Rest  fulness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  restful. 

{Rhet.)  Answer  to  an  objection  in  a  formal  disputation.  Rest -harrow.  n.  {Bot.)  See  Ononis. 

{Ercl  )  In  the  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Restia'ceae.  n  [Lat.  restis,  a  cord  ]  (Bot.)  An  order 


a  kind  of  anthem  sung  after  the  lessons  of  matins. 

( Mus.)  In  a  fugue,  a  repetition  of  the  given  subject 
by  another  part. 

Responsibility,  n.  [Fr.  responsihiliU.]  State  of 
being  responsible,  accountable,  or  answerable,  as  for  a 
trust  or  office,  or  for  a  debt.  —  That  for  which  one  is 
accountable  or  responsible. —  Ability  to  answer  in  pay¬ 
ment;  means  of  discharging  or  liquidating  contracts. 

Respon  si ble,  a.  [Fr.]  Answerable;  accountable; 
amenable ;  liable  to  respond,  or  be  called  u|>on  to  make 
account ;  as.  a  husband  is  responsible  for  his  wife’s  debts 
during  coverture.  —  Able  to  discharge  an  obligation  or 
contract,  or  having  estate  adequate  to  the  payment  of 
a  debt  or  debts ;  as.  a  responsible  party  became  his  bail. 

Respon'^ibleness,  n  Responsibility. 

Redpoll '»i bly,  adv.  In  a  responsible  manner. 

Respon'si  ve,  a.  [0.  Fr.  responsif.)  Answering;  mak 


from  a  state  of  decay,  ruin,  devastation,  degeneration, 
declension,  Ac.;  as,  to  restore  order,  to  restore  to  wealth. 
—  To  bring  or  give  to  a  person,  as  a  specific  thing  which 
he  has  lost,  or  which  has  been  taken  from  him  and  un¬ 
justly  or  arbitrarily  detained  :  to  reinstate;  to  return; 
to  deliver  back  to  the  owner;  to  replace;  to  bring  back 
to  a  former  state  or  condition  ;  as,  to  restore  a  child  to 
the  parent,  to  restore  a  dispossessed  or  exiled  monarch, 
Ac.,  peace  was  restored,  Ac.  —  To  cure;  to  recover  from 
disease;  to  heal ;  to  bring  back  to  health,  soundness,  or 
vigor.  —  To  revive  to  renew  :  to  reestablish ;  to  bring 
back  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  its  primitive  state  or  con¬ 
dition;  as,  to  restore  a  painting,  statue,  building.  Ac. — 
To  give  in  lieu  of,  or  as  satisfaction  or  an  equivalent  for. 

— r.  n.  To  store  again,  or  a  second  time,  as  goods. 

Reslor'er,  n.  The  person  w  ho,  or  thing  which,  restores. 

Restrain',  [Fr.  restreindre,  fi-om  Lat.  restringo, 

restrictus.]  Todrawback  tightlyrto  bind  or  bold  back; 
to  bind  fast;  to  hold  from  action,  pr<»ceeding,  or  ad¬ 
vancing  by  any  means  ;  to  hold  in  ;  to  curb;  to  check  ; 
to  repress;  to  keep  down ;  as.  to  restrain  one  from  com¬ 
mitting  an  act  of  folly.  — To  hinder;  to  abridge;  to 
curtail ;  as,  to  restrain  one  of  one’s  liberty.  —  To  re¬ 
strict ;  to  limit;  to  constrain;  to  confine.  —  To  withhold; 
to  forbear,  or  keep  back. 

Restraiii'ablc,  a.  That  may  be  restrained;  as,  re- 
strainable.  passions. 


of  plants,  alliance  Glumales.  Diao.  A  1 -3-cel led  ovary.  Rest  rain  c<lly,  adv.  With  restraint  or  limitation. 


pendulous  ovule.  2-3  stamens,  1-celled  anthers,  and 
terminal  embryo.  They  are  herbs  or  under-shrubs.! 
chiefly  native  of  S.  America,  S.  Africa,  and  Australia. 

Their  properties  are  unimportant.  The  wiry  stems  of  | 
some  species  have  been  used  for  basket-making,  thatch¬ 
ing,  rope,  Ac.  The  order  includes  23  genera  and  171 
species. 

Res  tifonn.  a.  [Lat.  restis,  a  rope,  and  forma,  form.]! 

A  term  applied  to  certain  rope-like  columns  or  tracts.! 
behind  the  lateral  tracts  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The 
R.  tract  is  continuous  below  with  the  posterior  columns! 

of  the  myelon  ;  while  above,  its  fibres  maybe  traced  Restreiijrf  li'en, 
transversely  through  the  pons  into  the  cerebellum.  If  to  fortify  anew. 

the  R.  tracts  be  irritated,  the  most  acute  suffering  is  Restrict',  r.  a.  _ [Lat.^  restrictus,  from  restnngo.] 


fitestrain'er,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  re¬ 
strains. 

Restrain'ment,  n.  Act  of  restraining. 

Restraint',  n.  [F.  restreint,  pp.  of  restreindre.)  Act 
or  exercise  of  restraining,  or  of  holding  back,  or  hinder¬ 
ing  from  action  or  motion,  in  any  manner;  a  hindering 
of^the  will,  or  of  volition,  or  of  any  action,  physical, 
moral,  or  mental ;  hinderance;  repression;  coercion; 
abridgment  of  liberty  —That  which  restrains,  hinders, 
or  represses;  limitation;  restriction;  prohibition;  as, 
no  restraints  were  laid  upon  him. 

To  strengthen,  again  or  afresh  ; 


produced. 

Re«ti|>'ulate, 


v.  n.  To  stipulate  again,  or  anew. 


ing  reply;  able,  ready,  or  disposed  to  respond;  as,  a ,  Restipula  tion,  n.  A  renewed  stipulation. 
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To 

hold  or  keep  back  within  certain  hounds  or  limits ;  to 
circumscribe  ;  to  curb ;  to  restrain ;  to  repress  ;  to  con¬ 
fine;  as,  to  restnet  oue  to  a  single  glass  of  wine  a  day. 


RESU 


RETE 


RETI 
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Restriction ,  {-strik'shun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  re¬ 
striction  Act  of  restricting,  or  state  of  being  restricted  ; 
limitation;  confinement  within  bounds;  sin,  restriction 
of  wit  by  the  laws  of  propriety.  —  That  which  restricts; 
a  restraint;  as,  to  impose  restrictions  on  trade. 

Restriction  of  words,  the  limitation  of  their  force  in 
a  special  manner  or  degree. 

Restric'tionary,  a.  Restrictive;  using  restriction. 

Restrict/i  ve.  a.  [Fr.  restrict  if .\  Having  the  quality 
of  restricting  or  limiting,  or  of  expressing  limitation  ; 
imposing  restraint;  as,  restrictive  laws  or  regulations. 

Restrict.'! vely,  ado.  With  limitation  or  restriction. 

Restricts  veness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  re¬ 
strictive. 

Rest  rive',  v.  a.  To  strive  anew. 

Res  ubjec  lion,  (•jek'shun,)  n.  Subjection  a  secoud 
time. 

Resublimii'tion,  n.  A  second  sublimation. 

Resiihlinie',  v.  a.  To  sublime  again. 

Resu<la'ti<>n,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  resudare.]  Act  of 
sweating  afresh. 

Result,  (-zuW,)  v.  n.  [Fr.  r t suiter  ;  Lat.  resutto,  freq. 
from  resilio — re,  and  sal  in,  to  leap.J  To  springer  leap 
back  ;  to  rebound,  (r.)  —  To  follow,  or  have  origin,  as  a 
consequence,  from  facts,  arguments,  premises,  combina¬ 
tion  of  circumstances,  consultation,  or  meditation;  to 
take  effect;  to  proceed;  to  spring;  to  arise;  to  origi¬ 
nate;  as,  ennui  results  from  idleness.  — To  issue;  to  en¬ 
sue;  to  come  out  or  have  an  issue;  to  terminate; — pre¬ 
ceding  in:  as,  the  enterprise  resulted  in  failure. 

R.  trust.  {Law.)  A  trust  raised  by  implication  or 
construction  of  law,  and  presumed  to  exist  from  tho 
supposed  intention  of  the  parties  and  the  nature  of  the 
transaction. 

R.  use.  {Law.)  A  use  raised  by  equity  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  a  feoffer  who  has  made  a  voluntary  conveyance  to 
uses  without  any  declaration  of  the  use. 

—n.  [Fr.  resultat. ]  Act  of  leaping  or  flying  back  ;  resil¬ 
ience.  (R.) 

— That  which  proceeds  from  a  given  state  of  facts,  certain 
premises,  or  the  state  of  things,  or  force  of  circum¬ 
stances,  <fce. ;  consequence;  conclusion;  inference;  de¬ 
duction;  effect;  issue;  event;  as,  meanness  is  the  nat¬ 
ural  result  of  avarice.  —  Decision,  resolution,  or  deter¬ 
mination  of  a  council  or  deliberative  assembly. 

Result'ance,  n.  Act  of  resulting. 

Rcsult'anf,  [Fr.J  {Math.)  Same  as  Repellant,  q.  t>. 

( J lech.)  A  term  applied  to  a  force,  motion,  velocity,  or 
rotation  which  is  mechanically  equivalent  to  several 
other  forces,  motions,  velocities,  or  rotations. 

— a.  Resulting  from  a  combination;  issuing  from  a  joint 
effort ;  arising  or  following  as  a  result  or  consequence. 

Resultant  force  or  motion.  (Phys.)  A  force  which  is 
the  result  of  conjoined  or  combined  forces. 

Rpsiiltf/f’nl,  a.  Having  results  or  consequences. 

Result'less,  a.  Without  result:  as,  resultless  inquiries. 

It  tvs  11  in  'able,  a.  [From  regime.]  That  may  be  re¬ 
sumed,  or  taken  back. 

Resume',  (rd-zu-mu',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  condensed  state¬ 
ment;  a  summing  up;  a  brief  recapitulation. 

Resume,  (t'e-zum',)  v.  a.  [Fr.  resumer  ;  Lat.  resumo  — 
re,  and  sumo,  to  take.]  To  take  back  again.  —  To  take  up 
again,  as  that  which  has  been  given  and  taken  away. — 
To  begin  again ;  to  recommence,  or  take  up  again,  as 
after  absence  or  interruption ;  as,  the  men  resumed  work 
again. 

Resiiiil'mon.  v.  a.  To  summon  or  call  again,  or  a 
second  time.  —  To  recall ;  to  recover. 

Resuin'iiions,  n.  A  second,  or  renewed  summons. 

Resumption,  {-zum'shun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  .resump- 
tio  —  re,  and  sumo.)  Act  of  resuming,  taking  hack,  or 
taking  again  ;  as.  the  resumption  of  a  grant  or  an  office, 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments. 

Resumptive,  a.  [Fr.  resumptif ;  Lat.  re¬ 

sumptions.]  Resuming,  or  taking  back,  or  again. 

— n.  {Med.)  A  restorative.  (R.) 

Resupinate,  a.  [From  Lat.  resupinare ,  to  bend  back.] 
Inverted  in  position;  apparently  topsy-turvy,  or  upside 
down. 

( Rot.)  A  term  applied  to  parts  which  become  inverted, 
usually  in  the  twisting  of  their  stalk,  as  in  many  orchi¬ 
daceous  flowers. 

Resu'pi nafed,  a.  Resupinate. 

It  esu  pilin'!  ion,  n.  State  of  being  resupinate  or  in¬ 
verted;  —  also,  state  of  lying  on  the  back. 

Resupiiie',  a.  [From  Lat.  re,  again,  and  supinus,  bent 
backward  ]  Stretched  on  the  back. 

Resupply',  v.  a.  To  supply  anew. 

Resurgence,  (-jens,)  n.  Resurrection;  act  of  rising 
again. 

Resurgent,  (~j£nt,)  n.  One  who  rises  again,  as  from 
the  dead  or  a  moribund  state. 

Resurprise,  {-priz',)  v.  a.  To  surprise  again,  or  anew. 

Resurrection,  {rez-ur-rek’ shun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
rr.surrectio.]  A  rising  again  from  a  state  of  ignorance, 
degradation,  or  bondage;  as,  the  resurrection  of  art  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 

( Theol.)  A  term  applied  to  the  rising  again  of  Christ 
from  the  dead,  and  sometimes  to  the  revival  of  man¬ 
kind  at  the  last  day.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  de¬ 
tailed  with  much  fulness  by  the  Evangelists,  and  is 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  fact,  it  is  presented  as  a  chief  argument 
for  the  truth  of  Christianity;  for,  says  the  Apostle,  “  if 
Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and 
your  faith  is  also  vain.” 

Resurrec  tionist,  Resurrec  t  ion-man,  n.  A 

body-snatcher :  one  who  steals  bodies  from  the  grave, 
particularly  for  anatomical  dissection. 

Resurvey,(-suMia',)r.  a.  To  survey  again;  to  review. 

— n.  A  secoud,  or  repeated  survey. 


I  Resns'oi  table,  a.  That  may  be  restored  to  life. 

Resus  citaut,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which, 
resuscitates. 

Resus  citate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  ressusciter ;  Lat.  resuscito.] 
To  revive  ;  to  revivify  :  —  particularly,  to  recover  from 
apparent  death;  as,  to  resuscitate  a  drowned  person. 

— v.  n.  To  revive;  to  awaken  to  life  again. 

Resuscitation,  n.  |  L.  Lat.  resuscitatio.]  Act  of 
resuscitating,  or  of  reviving  from  a  state  of  apparent 
death  ;  state  of  being  revivified. 

Ret,  v.  a.  [Corrupted  from  rot.]  To  prepare  for  use,  as 
flax,  by  detaching  the  fibres  troin  the  woody  part  by 
certain  processes. 

Reta'ble,  n.  {Arch.)  A  screen  for  an  altar. 

Retail',  v.  a.  [Fr.  retailler ,  to  cut  again, re,  and  tailler , 
to  cut.]  To  sell  by  cutting  or  dividing  again  and  again, 
and  dispose  of  in  small  parcels  ;  to  vend  at  second-hand ; 
—  opposed  to  wholesale  ;  as,  to  retail  liquors. —  Hence, 
by  analogy,  to  deal  out  or  tell  in  small  portions  or  bro¬ 
ken  parts ;  to  tell  to  many  ;  as,  to  retail  scandalous 
reports. 

— n.  The  sale  of  commodities  in  small  quantities  or  par¬ 
cels,  or  at  second-hand  ;  — correlative  to  wholesale. 

— a.  Specifying  sale  by  small  quantities  or  parcels;  as, 
a  retail  business. 

Retail'er,  n.  One  who  sells  goods  by  small  quantities 
or  parcels;  also,  one  who  tells  or  circulates  in  small 
portions  ;  as,  a  retailer  of  idle  stories. 

Retai  linen  t,  n.  Act  of  retailing. 

Retain',  v.  a.  [Fr.  retenir ;  Lat.  retineo  —  re.,  back, 
and  teneo,  to  hold.]  To  hold  or  keep  back ;  to  hold  or 
keep  in  possession  ;  to  keep  from  departure  or  escape; 
to  detain  ;  not  to  lose  or  part  with,  or  dismiss. — To  hire; 
to  engage;  to  keep  in  pay;  to  employ  by  a  fee  or  hon¬ 
orarium  paid ;  as,  to  retain  an  advocate. 

— v.n.  To  keep  ;  to  continue. 

Re  tain 'able,  a.  That  may  be  retained. 

Retain'er,  n.  One  who  retains. — One  who  is  retained 
in  service;  an  attendant;  a  dependent;  an  adherent;  a 
hanger-on. 

{Law.)  In  former  times,  and  in  English  law,  the 
term  was  applied  to  one  of  a  class  of  servants,  or  de¬ 
pendents,  who  wore  their  master’s  livery,  but  were  only 
employed  in  his  service  on  particular  occasions,  being, 
however,  retained  by  him,  and  liable  to  be  called  upon 
to  serve  him  at  any  time.  In  modern  legal  phraseology, 
a  retainer, or  retaining  fee,  is  a  fee  given  to  a  counsel  to 
secure  his  services  in  a  cause,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
opposite  side  from  engaging  him.  It  is  special  when 
given  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  counsel’s  services 
for  a  particular  case;  general,  when  for  securing  his 
services  generally.  In  America,  a  retainer,  much  less 
formal  than  in  tho  English  practice,  is  only  tho  act  of 
a  client  by  which  he  engages  an  attorney  or  counsellor 
to  manage  a  cause.  The  effect  of  a  retainer  is  t<>  confer 
on  the  attorney  all  the  powers  exercised  by  the  forms 
and  usages  of  tho  court  in  which  the  suit  is  pending. 

Rctnin'men!,  n.  Retention;  act  of  retaining. 

Retain -wall,  Retain'ing-wall,  n.  {Arch.)  A 
wall  built  for  resisting  the  thrust  of  the  ground  at  the 
back,  or  for  confining  a  body  of  water  in  a  reservoir. 

Retake',  V.  a.  {imp.  retook;/)/),  retaken.)  To  take 
or  receive  again  ;  as,  to  retake  medicine. — To  recapture; 
to  take  from  a  captor ;  as,  to  retake  a  prize  at  sea. 

Refak'er,  n.  One  who  takes  again  what  had  been 
taken  before  ;  a  recaptor. 

Retaliate.  (-tdl'i-ut,)  v.  a.  [L.  Lat.  reialio,  retaliaf.us 
— re,  again,  and  talis,  such.]  To  return,  as  like  for  like; 
to  repay  or  requite  by  an  act  of  the  same  kind  as  lias 
been  given  or  proffered; — especially,  to  return  evil  for 
evil;  as,  to  retaliate  injuries. 

— v.  71.  To  return  tit  for  tat,  or  like  for  like;  as,  to  re¬ 
taliate  upon  an  opponent. 

Relaxation,  n.  Act  of  retaliating;  the  return  of 

like  lor  like.  See  Lex  talionis. 

Retaliati ve,  a.  Serving  or  tending  to  retaliate;  re¬ 
taliatory  ;  inducing  or  involving  retaliation ;  as,  retalia¬ 
tion.  wit,  retalialive  justice. 

Retal  iatory,  a.  Retaliative  ;  as,  retaliatory  measures. 

Retard',  v.  a.  [Fr.  retarder;  Lat.  retardo  —  re,  and 
tar  do,  to  make  slow.]  To  render  slow,  or  slower;  to 
keep  back;  to  impede;  to  hinder;  to  obstruct;  to 
diminish,  as  tho  velocity  of  motion;  to  prevent  from 
making  due  progress ;  as,  to  retard  the  operations  of 
an  army;  —  opposed  to  accelerate.  —  To  put  off;  to 
delay;  to  procrastinate;  to  render  more  late;  as,  to 
retard  payment  of  a  bill  past  due. 

Retarcla'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  retai'datio.)  The  act 
of  retarding;  hinderance;  delay. 

(Physics.)  The  act  of  hindering  the  free  progress  of 
a  body,  and  ultimately,  therefore,  stopping  it.  It  arises 
from  the  opposition  of  the  medium  in  which  the  body 
moves,  or  from  the  friction  of  the  surface  upon  which 
it  moves.  See  Friction,  Resistance. 

{Gun.)  The  loss  of  velocity  of  a  projectile,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  air’s  resistance. 

Rctaril'ative,  a.  [Fr.  retard atif.]  Serving  to  retard. 

Retard'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  retards. 

Retardment,  n.  Act  of  delaying  or  retarding. 

Retell,  {rich,)  v.  n.  [A.  S.  hrcecan.]  To  make  an  effort 
to  vomit ;  to  heave,  as  the  stomach ;  to  strain,  as  in 
eructating. 

Retecious,  (-te’shus.)  a.  [From  Lat.  rete,  a  net.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  net-work. 

Retell',  v.  a.  To  tell  afresh,  or  over  again. 

Re'te  muco'suni,  n.  [Lat.,  mucous  net.]  {Anat.) 
See  Skin. 

Retent'.  n.  [Lat.  rete.nt.um.]  That  which  is  retained. 

Retention,  {-ten' shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  retencion  ;  Lat. 
retent  10.]  Act  of  retaining,  holding,  or  keeping;  state 
of  being  retained  or  detained;  custody.  —  Power  of  | 
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retaining;  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  it  retains  ideas; 
as,  retention  of thought.— Act  o!  withholding  ;  restraint. 

“  1  gave  my  love  witUoat  >  elention  or  reatr&iut."  —  Shake. 

— Confinement;  custody;  duress;  durance;  as,  to  be 
placed  under  retention ,  as  a  prisoner. 

{Med.)  Undue  retaining  of  some  natural  discharge, 
as,  retention  of  urine.  See  Supplement. 

{Law.)  A  lien;  the  right  ol  withholding  a  debt,  or 
of  retaining  property  until  a  debt  due  to  the  person 
claiming  this  right  be  duly  paid.  —  Craig. 

Iteten'ti  ve,  n.  [Fr.  retrntif.]  That  retains  ;  having 
the  power  to  retain,  as  ideas;  as,  a  retentive,  memory. 

Reten'tively,  adv.  In  a  retentive  manner. 

Reten ti  ve'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  retentive. 

Rete' pore,  n.  [Lat.  rete, 
a  net,  and  porus,  pore.] 

{Zodl.)  A  genus  of  Al- 
cyonaria ,  distinguished 
by  having  their  foliate 
skeleton  pierced  like  net¬ 
work.  The  Neptune’s 
Ruffles,  R.  cellulosa  (Fig. 

2246;,  shows  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  genus. 

Rete x  t'u  re,  n.  A  new 

texture. 

Relliel,  {rai'tel,)  a  town  Fig.  2246. 

of  France,  dept,  of  Arden-  neptune’s  ruffles, 
nes,  on  the  Aisne,  24  in.  ( Retepora  cellulosa .) 

S.W.  of  Rheims.  Manuf. 

Woollens,  cottons,  linen,  hats,  and  leather.  Pop.  8.500. 

Retinrii,  n.  pi.  [Lat.,  from  rete,  a  net.]  ( Roman  Antiq.) 
The  name  of  a  class  of  Roman  gladiators.  The  retiarius 
was  furnished  with  a  trident  and  net,  with  no  more  cover¬ 
ing  than  a  short  tunic;  and  with  these  implements  he  en¬ 
deavored  to  entangle  and  despatch  his  adversary,  who 
was  called  ( from  sequi,  to  follow),  and  was  armed 

with  a  helmet,  a  shield,  ami  sword. 

Ret'ieence,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  reticentia,  from  reticeo,  from 
re,  and  taceo ,  to  be  silent.]  Silence;  concealment  by 
silence. 

{Rhei.)  A  figure  by  which  mention  is  made  indirectly 
of  some  subject,  while  the  speaker  or  tho  writer  pre¬ 
tends  to  pass  it  over  in  silence. —  Worcester. 

Ret'icency,  n.  Reticence. 

Rct'icent,  a.  Taciturn  ;  disposed  to  be  silent. 

Reticle,  ( reVi-kl ,)  n.  A  small  net ;  a  reticule. 

Ret'icular,  a.  [Fr.  reticulaire.]  Having  the  form  of 
a  small  net. 

Retac'ulate,  Retic'ulatcd,  a.  [Fr.  reticule;  Lat. 
reticulutus.]  Resembling  net-work  ;  of  the  form  or  ap¬ 
pearance  of  net-work. 

{Bot.)  A  term  especially  employed  to  describe  the 
condition  of  the  venation  in  exogens ,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  endogens. 

{Min.)  Applied  to  the  minerals  which  occur  in  parallel 
fibres  crossed  by  other  fibres,  which  are  also  parallel,  so 
as  to  exhibit  meshes  like  those  of  a  net. —  Phillips. 

Reticulated  work.  (Masonry.)  Masonry  constructed 
with  diamond-shaped  stones,  or  square  stones  placed 
diagonally  (Fig.  1732).  In  the  city  of  Rome  this  mode 
of  decorating  the  surface  of  a  wall  is  generally  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  period  of  the  early  empire  ;  it  was  fre¬ 
quently  imitated  in  Romanesque  work  in  the  tympanum 
of  a  doorway,  especially  in  Norman  work. 

Reticulation.  n.  Organization  of  substances  re¬ 
sembling  network. 

Rct'icnle,  n.  [Lat.  7'eticulum,  dim.  from  rete,  a  net.] 
A  lady’s  work-bag,  or  a  little  bag  to  be  carried  in  the 
band. 

{Astron.)  A  network  of  fine  spiders’  webs  or  wires 
crosbing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  dividing  the 
field  of  view  into  a  series  of  small  equal  squares.  It  has 
been  long  used  for  observations  on  the  quantity  of  the 
enlightened  parts  of  a  luminary  during  eclipses,  and  is 
found  well  adapted  for  that  and  similar  purposes. 

Reticulum,  n.  [Lat.,  dim.  of  rete.)  {Zodl  )  The  name 
of  the  honeycomb  bag,  or  second  cavity  of  the  complex 
stomach  of  the  ruminant  quadrupeds;  so  called  from 
tho  reticulate  or  honeycomb-like  disposition  of  the  cells, 
mostly  hexagonal,  which  occupy  its  inner  surface. 

{Bot.)  The  debris  of  interlacing  fibres  found  at  the 
base  of  the  petiole  in  palm-trees. 

Ret'iform,  a.  [From  Lat.  rete,  and.  forma,  form.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  form  of  a  net  in  texture;  composed  of  cross-lines 
ami  interstices;  reticule. 

Ret'imo,  a  seaport-town  of  European  Turkey,  on  the 
N.  coast  of  tho  island  of  Crete,  38  m.  S.  of  Candia;  pop . 
8,000. 

Ret'ina.  n. ;  pi.  Retina.  [Lat.]  {Anal.)  The  pulpy 
expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  interior  of  the  eye. 
See  Eye. 

Retinal,  a.  Relating  to  the  retina. 

Retin'aBite,  n.  [Or.  retine ,  resin,  and  lithns,  a  stone.] 
{Min.)  A  Canadian  massive  variety  of  serpentine  with 
a  resinous  appearance. 

Ret  mite.  Retin'aptialt,  n.  [  Qr.  retine ,  resin.] 
{Min.)  A  mineral  substance,  in termeuiate  between  resin 
and  asphalt,  discovered  by  Mr.  Hatchett  in  roundish  or 
irregular  opaque  lumps,  of  a  yellowish  or  pale  brownish- 
yellow  color,  in  tertiary  clay,  at  Tiovey-Tracey,  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  England,  associated  with  lignite;  also  at  Halle,  and 
in  peat  at  Osnahrlick  in  Hanover.  When  digested  in  al¬ 
cohol.  it  yields  a  portion  of  resin,  ami  asphalt  remains. 

Retin'itis,  n.  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  retina. 

See  Supplement.  Dunglison. 

Retinoid,  a.  [Gr.  retine ,  resin, and  eidos,  form  ]  Re¬ 
sembling  resin. 

Retinue,  (ret'e-nu,)  n.  [Fr.  retenir,  retenu,  to  retain, 
from  Lat.  retineo.]  Those  whom  »  urine*  distin* 
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gutthed  person  retains  as  attendants ;  a  train  of  per¬ 
sons  ;  a  suite. 

Retirrtcy,  «,  Act  of  retiring.  — A  fortune  sufficient 
to  retire  troiu  business  with;  u competency.  (U.  S.)  (r.) 

Worcester. 

Retire'*  v.  n,  [Fr.  retirer.  from  Lat.  trahere ,  to  draw.] 
To  depart;  to  retreat ;  to  remove;  to  go  out  of  company, 
or  from  a  public  place,  into  privacy. —  To  withdraw  from 
business  or  active  life;  to  go  from  a  public  station. 

Retire«l\rt.  Secret;  private — Withdrawn;  removed. 
— Withdrawn  from  business  or  active  life;  secluded  from 
public  notice. 

Retired.  Jlank.  {Fort.)  A  flank  bent  inwards  towards 
the  rear  of  the  work,  or  army,  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

Reti reclly,  (re-tiixl'U,)  adv.  lu  a  retired  manner;  in 
solitude  or  privacy. 

Ret iretf'ueMM*  n.  Solitude;  privacy;  secrecy. 

Ret  ire  men  t,  w.  Act  of  retiring  or  withdrawing  front 
company,  or  from  public  notice  or  station.  —  State  of 
being  withdrawn. —  Habitation  secluded  from  much 
society,  or  from  public  life.  —  Private  way  of  life;  seclu¬ 
sion  ;  privacy ;  solitude. 

Retir'er,  n.  A  person  who  retires. 

Retort',  v.  a.  f Lat.  retorqueo,  from  re,  and  torqueo ,  to 
turn.]  To  liena,  turn,  or  cast  hack. — To  throw  back; 
to  return. —  To  return  as  an  argument,  accusation,  ceu- 
sure,  or  incivility. 

— v.  n.  To  return  an  argument  or  charge ;  to  make  a 
severe  reply. 

— n.  The  return  of  an  argument,  charge,  or  incivility;  a 
repartee;  as.  a  pungent  retort. 

(Chan.)  A  vessel  in  which  distillation  is  effected  by 
means  of  heat.  Retorts  are  made  of  glass,  earthenware, 
or  metal,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  intended.  Glass 
retorts  are  employed 
for  the  preparation 
of  those  substances 
which  do  not  require 
any  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree  of  cold  for  their 
condensation,  such  as 
nitric  acid.  Glass  re-  Fig.  2247.  —  retort. 
torts  arc  made  of  vari¬ 
ous  si 7.e8,  capable  of  holding  four  or  five  ounces  to  sev¬ 
eral  gallons,  and  both  flint  and  green  glass  are  used  in 
their  manufacture.  They  are  usually  heated  either  by 
spirit-lamp,  by  gas,  or  by  sand-bath.  When  higher  tem¬ 
peratures  are  required,  earthen  retorts  are  used.  In 
making  hydrofluoric  acid,  a  lead  retort  is  necessary ;  and 
in  concentrating  sulphuric  acid,  platinum  retorts  are 
largely  employed.  Very  large  earthenware  retorts  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas. 

R«‘t«>rt>r,  n.  One  who  retorts. 

Ketort/in;;,  n.  The  act  of  returning,  as  an  argument, 
charge,  or  incivility. 

Retortion*  (- tor’skun .)  n.  The  act  of  retorting. 

Rotor'll  vc,  a.  Containing  a  retort.  (R.) 

Ret  on*',  v.  a.  To  toss  back. 

Retoneli*  ( re-luch ',)  v.  a.  To  improve  by  new  touches, 
as  a  picture  or  essay. 

— n.  A  repeated  touch;  the  reapplication  of  a  master's 
hand  to  a  work  he  had  before  considered  complete,  as  a 
painting  or  sculpture. 

Retrace',  r.  a.  [ Fr.  retracer.]  To  trace  back;  to  go 
back,  as  in  the  same  course  or  path. 

(Paint.)  To  trace  over  again,  or  renew  the  outlines  of. 

To  retrace  one's  steps ,  to  return  back  in  the  same  path 
in  which  one  advanced. 

Retract',  t).  a.  [Fr.  retract er ;  Lat.  retractw,  from  re, 
attain,  back,  and  trahere,  to  draw.]  To  drawback;  to 
withdraw.  —  To  take  back;  to  resume.  —  To  recall;  to 
recant;  to  abjure;  to  unsay. 

— v.  n.  To  take  back  ;  to  unsay  ;  to  withdraw  concession, 
or  declaration. 

— n.  (Furriery.)  The  act  of  pricking  a  horse’s  foot  in 
nailing  a  shoe  on. 

Retract'able,  a.  Capable  of  being  retracted. 

Ret  riie'tfit  ion,  n.  [Lat.  retractatio.]  Retraction  ;  re- ! 

cantation.  <r.) 

Retract 'i  l»le*  a.  Capable  of  being  withdrawn  or  re¬ 
tracted. 

Retractile, a.  Capable  of  being  drawn,  as  claws;  re¬ 
tractable. 

Retraction,  (-truk'shun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  retr actio.) 
Act  of  withdrawing  something  advanced,  or  changing 
something  done.  —  Declaration  of  change  of  opinion; 
recantation. 

(Med.)  State  of  a  part  when  drawn  towards  the  centre 
of  t I»m  body  or  backwards. — Dunglison. 

Retractive,  a.  Tending  to  retract;  withdrawing; 
taking  from. 

— n.  Anything  that  retracts  or  withdraws  from. 

Retract/or*  n.  A  person  who  retracts. 

(Surg.)  A  muscle,  the  office  of  which  is  to  retract  the 
part  into  which  it  is  inserted. 

Retranslate',  v.a.  To  translate  again, or  a  second  time. 

Retraxit*  n.  [Lat.]  (Law.)  The  act  by  which  a 
plaintiff  withdraws  his  suit.  It  is  so  called  from  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  principal  word  used  when  the  law  i 
entries  were  written  in  Latin. 

Retrea<r*  r.  a.  To  trend  anew. 

Retreat'*  n.  [Fr.  retraite ,  from  retrain',  Lat.  re,  and 
traho,  to  draw  ]  Act  of  retiring  or  withdrawing;  a  I 
betaking  of  one’s  self  away  from  any  thing  or  place  that, 
is  dangerous  or  disagreeable:  as.  to  beat  a  retreat.  | 
State  of  being  retired  or  secluded  from  noise,  bustle,  or 
company  ;  seclusion  ;  retirement;  privacy  ;  solitude.  i 
Place  of  retirement,  for  safety  or  security  ;  a  shelter; 
an  asylum  ;  a  refuge. 

“  That  pleasiug  shade,  a  soft  retreat."  —Dry den.  I 


(Nav.)  The  retirement  of  a  ship  or  fleet  from  before 
the  enemy,  or  the  order  or  disposition  of  ships  declining 
to  engage  in  battle. 

( Mil.)  The  retiring  of  an  army  or  body  of  men  from 
an  enemy,  or  from  any  position  ;  an  orderly  retrograde 
movement. 


’*  Honourable  retreuts  are  no  ways  inferior  to  brave  charges." 

Bacon. 

— A  signal  used  in  the  military  and  naval  services,  by  beat 
ot  drum  or  sound  of  trumpet,  at  sunset,  or  for  retiring 
from  exercise  or  action:  —  opposed  to  KF.VEii.ug,  q.  v. 

(Feel.)  In  the  Roman  Cal  hoi  ic  Church,  a  special  sea¬ 
son  ot  seclusion  and  sileuce,  to  engage  in  religions  cere¬ 
monies; —  also,  a  period  ot  withdrawal  from  society,  ex¬ 
tending  over  several  days,  to  a  religious  house  for  exclu¬ 
sive  devotion  to  the  duties  of  religion;  as,  to  observe  a 
retreat. 


— v.  n.  To  withdraw;  to  retire  from  any  position  or  place; 
to  withdraw  to  a  private  abode,  or  to  any  secluded  situa¬ 
tion  ;  to  retire  to  a  place  of  safety  or  security.  —  To 
move  back  to  a  place  before  occupied ;  as,  the  retreating 
—  To  retire  from  an  enemy,  or  from  any  advanced 
position  ;  us.  the  troops  retreated  in  good  order. 

Ret  real  'fill,  a.  Serving  as  a  retreat.  (R.j 

Retreat  inent,  n.  Retreat,  (r.) 

Retrench',  v.  a.  [Fr.  retrancher—rc,  and  trancher , 
from  Lat.  trans .  across,  and  scindere ,  to  cut.]  To  cut 
off;  to  pare  away;  to  diminish  by  excision;  ns,  to  re¬ 
trench  redundancies.  —  To  render  lessor  smaller;  to 
curtail;  to  abridge;  to  diminish;  as,  to  retrench  ex¬ 
penses. —  To  limit;  to  restrain;  to  couffue;  as,  a  re¬ 
trenched  interpretation  of  figures. 

— v.  «.  To  diminish  expenses  ;  to  economize;  to  live  at  a 
less  cost ;  as,  it  is  time  for  us  to  retrench. 

Retreiiell'meiit*  n.  [Fr.  retranchement.)  Act  of  re¬ 
trenching,  or  of  lopping  off;  act  of  removing  what  is 
extraneous  or  superfluous ;  as,  the  retrenchment  of 
words  in  a  writing. —  Act  of  curtailing,  making  less,  or 
abridging;  a  lessening;  diminution;  reduction;  cur¬ 
tailment  ;  as,  retrenchment  of  personal  expenditures. 

(Fortif.)  A  line  of  works  formed  so  as  to  cut  off 
parts  of  a  fortified  place,  and  enable  the  garrison  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  defence  after  the  outlying  parts  are  taken. 

Ret  rib'll  to,  v.  a.  [Fr.  rclribuer ,  from  Lat.  retribuere.] 
To  pay  back ;  to  make  compensation,  payment,  or 
equivalent  in  return  to;  as,  to  retributt  to  un  offender 
what  is  in  proportion  to  his  offence. 

Retri  h'utor,  n.  One  who  renders  retribution. 

Retribution*  ( retri-bU'shun ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  retribu- 
tio  )  Act  of  retributiug  or  repaying;  repayment;  re¬ 
quital.  —  State  of  being  retributed  or  paid  back.  —  That 
which  is  given  to  retribute  ;  return  accommodated  to 
the  action  ;  reward  or  punishment ;  recompense;  com¬ 
pensation; —  also,  a  gratuity  or  present  given  for  ser¬ 
vices  in  lieu  of  a  salary ;  and  specifically,  rewards  and 
punishments  to  be  distributed  at.  the  general  judgment. 

Retrib  utive*  Retrib'utory. a.  Making  retribu¬ 
tion;  repaying;  rewarding  lor  good  deeds,  and  punish¬ 
ing  for  offences;  as,  retributive  justice. 

Retrievable*  (- trcev'a-bl, )  a.  That  may  be  retrieved 
or  recovered ;  as,  a  retrievable  debt. 

Ketriev'ableuess,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  re¬ 
trievable. 

Ret  riev'al*  n  Act  of  retrieving. 

Retrieve,  (treev'Jv.a.  [Fr .retrouver;  from Ger.  treffen, 
to  hit,  to  find.]  To  hit  or  light  upon  again;  to  find 
again;  to  recover;  to  regain;  to  recover  from  loss  or 
detriment;  as,  to  retrieve  one’s  character  or  credit,  to 
retrieve  an  impaired  fortune.  —  To  bring  back;  to  recall. 
—  To  repair, as  a  loss,  damage,  or  misfortune;  to  remedy 
the  evil  consequences  of;  as, to  retrieve  a  disastrous  defeat. 

— n.  (Sporting.)  The  recovery  of  game  once  sprung. 

Retrieve'ment*  n.  Retrieval. 

Retriever,  (-treev'er,)  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  re¬ 
trieves. 

(Sjtorting.)  A  clog  trained  to  seek  out  and  bring  in 
game  that  is  shot. 

Retrim'*  t».  a.  To  trim  again,  or  afresh. 

Ret'riment*  n.  Refuse;  dregs;  offal ;  dross,  (r.) 

Re'tro*  A  Latin  prefix  denoting  back,  or  backward. 

Retroact',  v.  n  [Fr.  ritmagir ,  from  Lat.  retroagere.] 
To  act  in  antagonism  or  opposition;  to  act  backward  or 
reciprocally. 

Retroaction, (-dk'shun,)n.  [Fr.]  Action  backward;  re¬ 
turn  action. — Operation  on  something  past  or  preceding. 

Rotroact'i  ve,  a.  [Fr.  rctroactif ,  from  Lat.  retro, 
back,  and  activus  —  ago,  to  do,  to  act.]  Acting  back¬ 
ward  ;  operating  by  returned  action ;  affecting  what  is 
past ;  retrospective ;  as,  a  retroactive  statute. 

Retroaet'i vely,  adv.  In  a  retroactive  manner;  by 
operating  on  something  past  or  preceding. 

Retrocede,  (rM'ro-sce.d,)  v.a.  [Fr.  rttrocfoler.)  To 
cede  back;  to  make  returned  cession  ;  as,  to  retrocede  a 
state  to  its  former  possessor. 

— v.  n.  To  go  back. 

Ret'rooedent,  a.  (Med.)  In  pathology,  a  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  those  diseases  which  move  about  from  one  part 
of  the  body  to  another;  as,  retrocedent  gout ,  when  it 
leaves  the  toe  for  the  stomach. 

Retrocession,  (ret-ro-cesh'un.)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  re- 
traces s ng,  a  going  hark* from  re.troce.do  —  retro,  and  cedo, 
to  go.]  Act  of  retroceding  or  going  hack;  retrogres¬ 
sion.— State  of  being  retroceded  or  granted  back. 

(Med.)  See  Supplement. 

Ret  rocopu  I  at  ion,  n.  Coition  from  behind,  as  In 
the  case  of  most  animals. 

Retrodiic'tion,  n.  [Lat .  retrod ucere.)  A  leading  or 
bringing  hack 

Re'troflex,  Retroflexed, (rU'ro-Jlekst ,)  a.  [Lat .re, 
and  Jt^ctero,  fiexwtn ,  to  bend.]  ( Bot .)  Bent  suddenly 
backward. 
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Ret'rofract,  Ret/rofracted,  a.  [Lat.  retro,  and 
Jractus,  pp.  of  Jrangere,  to  break.J  (Bot.)  Bent  back¬ 
ward;  refracted,  as  a  petiole. 

Ret  rojceia'eruti ve,  a.  Generating  young  by  ret  ro- 
copiilation,  as  many  animals. 

Ret  roK'rada't ion,  n.  [Fr. ;  from  Lat.  ret rogradatio. ] 
Act  ol  going  or  moving  backward:  act  of  retrograding. 

State  ol  beiug  retrograded;  a  going  backward;  retro¬ 
gression. 

(Astro n.)  A  term  applied  to  the  apparent  motion  of 
a  planet  when  it  is  contrary  to  the  order  ol  the  signs,  or 
when  the  planet  appeal's  to  move  westward  among  the 
fixed  stars. 

Rci'i’OK  rndc,  a.  [Fr. ;  from  Lat.  retrogradior  —  retro, 
and  yrudior ,  to  go,  from  grudus,  a  step  ]  Going  or 
moving  backward:  retrogressive;  declining  from  a  bet¬ 
ter  to  a  worse  state.  —  Contrary;  opposite;  tending  to 
move  retrogressively ;  as,  a  retrograde  manoeuvre. 

(Astron.)  Apparently  moving  backward,  and  contrary 
to  the  succession  ot  the  planets,  t.  e .,  from  east  to  west, 
as  a  planet;  denoting  apparent  motioti  as  opposed  to 
direct  motion. 

— v.  n.  [Fr.  retrngrader,  from  Lat.  retrogradior  —  retro, 
and  grudio,  to  go  ]  To  go  or  move  backward. 

Rel roK'ritd'iiif*  ly,adr.  By  retrograding;  sons  to  go 
back  wai*d. 

RelnigresHiim.  (rit-ro-gr?sh'nn.)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
retioyradi.]  Act  of  going  backward  ;  retrogradation. 

ReirugreN  Kiie.  a.  Going  or  moving  backward  ;  de¬ 
clining  Irom  a  more  perfect  to  a  less  perfect  state;  as,  a 
retrogressive  national  policy. 

Rotrog re.ssi vely,  adv.  By  retrogression;  retro¬ 
grading  ly. 

Ret  roin  in 'jfoney,  n.  Act  or  quality  of  being  retro- 
uiingent. 

Itelromingont,  a.  [Lat.  retro,  and  mingens —  min- 
gere ,  to  make  water.]  Organized  so  as  to  discharge  the 
uriue  backward. 

— n.  (/.obi.)  An  animal  that  discharges  its  urine  back¬ 
ward. 

Hotroptll'fti  ve,  a.  [Lat.  retro,  and  fettere,  put  sum, 
to  drive,  impel.]  Repelling;  repulsing:  driving  back. 

Relrorae',  a.  [Lat.  retrorsus.]  Bent  in  a  backward 
direction. 

Ret  rorste'ly,  adv.  In  a  retrorse  manner. 

Retrospect,  v.  n.  [Lat.  retrospicio ,  rrtmspectum,  to 
look  back  at  ]  To  look  hack  ;  to  view  what  is  past. 

— n.  A  looking  back  on  things  past;  view  or  contempla¬ 
tion  of  something  past ;  review  ;  survey ;  reexamination. 

Rotro*|>eetioii,  (-sj>ek'shun,)n.  Actof  looking  hack 
on  things  past ;  ulso,  the  faculty  of  looking  back  on  past 
things. 

Retrospective,  a.  [Fr.  rctrospectif.)  Looking  hack, 
or  tending  to  look  hack,  on  past  events  ;  as,  retrospec¬ 
tive  survey,  a  retrospective  eye. —  Affecting,  or  having 
reference  to.  things  past. 

Ret  roapecti  vely,  adv.  In  a  retrospective  manner. 

Retrovaeeiiia'lion,  n.  (Med.)  See  Supplement. 

Retro  version,  (-rer's/nm,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  falling  or  turn¬ 
ing  backward. 

Ret'rovert,  v.  a.  [Lat.  retro,  and  vertere,  to  turn.]  To 
turn  back. 

Retrntle',  v.  a.  [Lat.  re,  and  trudere,  to  thrust.]  To 
thrust  back. 

Retriixion,  (- tru'zhun ,)  n.  Act  of  retruding,  or  of 
being  retruded. 

Retry',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  retried.)  To  try  again  ;  to 
place  on  trial  a  second  time. 

Ret'tery,n.  A  place  where  flax  is  retted.  See  Ret. 

Ret'tiiijL^,  n.  Act  or  process  of  preparing  ret.  —  A  ret¬ 
tery. 

Ret  mill'*  v.  a.  [Lat.  re,  and  tnudere,  to  strike  with  re¬ 
peated  strokes.]  To  dull ;  to  deaden  ;  to  blunt :  to  turn, 
as  an  edge;  as,  to  retund  the  point  or  edge  of  a  cutting 
instrument. 

Return',  v.  n.  (imp.  nnd  pp.  returned  )  [Fr.  retoumer, 
from  Lat.  tomaro,  to  turn.]  To  turn  back:  to  come  or 
go  hack  to  the  same  place,  position,  or  condition;  r.c*.  re¬ 
turning  home,  to  return  to  a  subject  of  conversation,  &c. 

— To  come  again;  to  revisit;  as,  our  hopes  return.  —  To 
revert  ;  to  answer;  to  reply. 

“  He  said,  and  thus  the  queen  of  heav’n  returned."  —  Pope. 

— To  retort;  to  recriminate ;  to  retaliate:  as.  you  return 
upon  me  without  cause.  —  To  appear  or  begin  again  alter 
a  periodical  revolution  ;  as,  seasons  return  with  the  year. 

— v.  a.  To  cause  to  turn  or  go  back ;  to  bring,  carry, 
or  send  back  ;  as,  to  return  a  borrowed  umbrella. —  To 
repay;  to  give  back  in  payment;  as,  to  return  money 
lent  to  one.  — To  requite;  to  give  in  recompense,  or  as 
equivalent.  —  To  give  or  send  back  in  reply:  as,  to  re¬ 
turn  an  answer.  — To  tell,  relate,  report,  or  conmmni- 
c,ite. _ To  retort;  to  recriminate;  as,  to  return  a  sar¬ 

casm. —  To  give  in  an  account  or  statement ;  to  give  or 
send  by  way  of  official  report;  as,  to  return  a  list  of 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  — To  give  back  to  a  tri¬ 
bunal  or  to  an  office;  as,  to  return  a  writ.  —  To  send ; 
to  transmit;  to  convey. 

To  return  to  our  muttons.  [Fr.  revenons  a  nos  moni¬ 
tors.]  To  come  back  to  the  point ;  to  return  to  the  same 
subject ;  to  resume  the  thread  of  one’s  discourse : —used 
as  a  proverbial  colloquialism. 

—n.  Act  of  returning  (intransitive)  or  coming  hack  to 
the  same  place,  position,  or  condition  ;  as,  the  return  of 
an  anniversary,  the  return  of  long  absent  friends,  the 
return  of  health  and  strength,  Ac. 

••  He  takes  little  journeys,  and  makes  quick  return*."  —  Dryden. 

_ Act  of  returning  (transitive)  or  sending  back  to  the 

same  place,  position,  or  condition ;  restitution;  repay¬ 
ment;  requital;  retribution;  as,  the  return  of  a  bor¬ 
rowed  article,  return  of  ingratitude  for  favors  granted, 
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Ac. —  That  which  is  returned;  as,  (1.)  A  payment;  a 
requital;  a  remittance;  as,  yearly  returns  of  money. 
(2.)  A  reply;  an  answer;  a  response;  as,  the  returiP  to 
one's  question.  (3.)  An  official  account,  report,  or  state¬ 
ment;  a  formal  report  or  numerical  statement;  as, 
election  returns,  census  returns ,  the  return  of  killed, 
wounded,  &c.  (4.)  Profit ;  advantage  accrued  ;  gain,  on 
an  investment,  undertaking,  and  the  like;  as,  on  the 
principle  of  small  profits  and  quick  returns ,  the  busi¬ 
ness  yields  a  handsome  return. 

— pi.  A  kind  of  light  colored,  mild  smoking-tobacco. 

(Arch.)  A  projection,  moulding,  or  wall  continued  in  a 
different  or  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  original 
direction  of  the  body  returned. 

(Law.)  The  recital  by  the  sheriff,  or  other  officer,  to 
whom  a  writ  has  been  directed  requiring  him  to  do 
something,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  order  has  been 
executed.  This  is  indorsed  on  the  writ,  which  is  then 
returned  to  the  court  from  which  it  issued  on  the  “  re¬ 
turn  day,”  or  day  when  it  is  returnable. 

(Mil.  and  Naval.)  An  official  report,  account,  or 
statement,  made  or  given  to  a  commanding,  or  other 
superior,  officer;  as,  a  return  of  men  fit  for  duty,  a  re¬ 
turn  of  stores,  &c.,  a  return  of  soldiers,  or  sailors,  ou  the 
sick-list. 

— v.  a.  To  turn  again,  or  in  the  contrary  or  opposite  di¬ 
rection  ;  to  reverse. 

Returii'able,  a.  That  may  be  returned  or  restored. 

(Law.)  That  is  legally  to  be  returned,  delivered, 
given,  or  rendered  ;  as,  a  returnable  verdict. 

Rettiril'-<lay,  n.  (Law.)  The  day  whereon  a  defend¬ 
ant  is  to  appear  in  court,  and  the  sheriff  is  to  return  the 
writ  and  his  proceedings. 

Return'cr,  n.  One  who  returns,  restores,  or  gives  back. 

Ref  use',  a.  [Lat.  retusus ,  from  retundere. J  (Bat.)  Ap¬ 
plied  to  leaves  terminating  in  a  semi-circular  eud,  the 
centre  of  which  is  somewhat  indented. 

Rolz',  Jean  Francois  Paul  De  Gondi,  Cardinal  de,  b.  at 
Montmirail,  France,  1613  ;  became  coadjutor  to  his  uncle, 
’the  archbishop  of  Paris  ;  arid,  after  many  intrigues,  and 
fighting  several  duels,  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Co¬ 
rinth,  and  cardinal.  He  conspired  against  the  life  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  oppos¬ 
ing  Mazarin  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  At 
length  Mazarin,  who  both  hated  and  feared  him,  im¬ 
prisoned  him  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  then  at  Nantes, 
whence  he  escaped, and  travelled  through  Holland,  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  England.  In  1675  he  wished  to  give  up  his 
cardinal's  hat,  and  retire  from  the  world,  but  the  Pope 
would  not  receive  it;  and  as  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
were  some  amendment  on  the  past,  he  D.  regretted,  at 
Paris,  in  1679.  He  was  daring,  turbulent,  and  intriguing; 
and  in  his  Memoirs,  which  were  written  by  himself  dur¬ 
ing  his  retirement  from  the  busy  scenes  of  public  life, 
he  has  drawn  his  own  portrait  with  considerable  skill 
and  impartiality. 

Reuben.  [Heb  ,  behold  a  son.]  (Script.)  The  eldest 
son  of  Jacob  by  Leah  (Gen.  xxix.  32,  xxxv.  23,  xlvi.  8). 
His  improper  intercourse  with  Bilhah.  his  father's  con¬ 
cubine  wife,  was  an  enormity  too  great  for  Jacob  ever  to 
forget,  and  he  spoke  of  it  with  abhorrence  even  on  his 
dying  bed.  For  bis  conduct  in  this  matter,  Jacob,  in 
his  last  blessing,  deprived  him  of  the  preeminence  and 
double  portion  which  belonged  to  his  birthright,  assign¬ 
ing  the  former  to  Judah,  and  the  latter  to  Joseph.  The 
doom,  “Thou  shalt  not  excel,”  was  exactly  fulfilled  in 
the  destinies  of  the  tribe  descended  from  Reuben,  which 
makes  no  figure  iu  the  Hebrew  history,  and  never  pro¬ 
duced  any  eminent  person. 

Reunion,  (re-yun'yun,)  n.  |  Fr.  reunion  ]  Union  formed 
anew  after  separation  or  discord.  —  A  meeting  or  as¬ 
sembly. 

Reunite.  (re-yu-ni/’,)  v.  a.  To  unite  again;  to  join 
after  separation.  —  To  reconcile  after  variance. 

— v.  n.  To  be  united  again  ;  to  join  and  cohere. 

Reunit/edly,  adv.  In  a  reunited  manner. 

Reurge',  w.  a.  To  urge  anew. 

Ron*,  (rui'ons.)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Tarragona,  8 
in.  W.  of  Tarragona.  Manuf.  Silks,  cottons,  leather, 
hats,  brandy,  and  liquors.  Pop.  26,00*. 

Reuss,  (miss,)  a  river  of  Switzerland,  rising  on  the  S. 
side  of  Mount  St.  Gothard,  and  after  a  N.  course  of  30 
m.,  falling  into  the  Lake  of  Lucerne. 

Renss.  a  principality  of  N.  Germany,  in  Upper  Saxony, 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  adjoining  Bavaria  and  the 
other  Prussia,  between  Lat.  50°  28''  and  51° »3'  N..  Lon. 
11°  28' and  12°  20'  E.;  area,  458  sq.  m.  The  surface  is 
hilly,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  Rivers.  Saale,  and 
the  Bitter.  Pop.  United,  131,986.  —  S'-e  Germany. 

Reuss'in.  Reuss'ite,  n.  (Min.)  Anhydrous  sulphate  of 
soda  and  magnesia,  occurring  in  crystals  and  in  mealy 
efflorescences,  near  Seidlitz,  in  Bohemia. 

Rpu  Hinson,  ( roit'ling-en ,)  a  fortified  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  Wurtemberg,  on  the  Eschatz,  20  m.  S.  of 
Stuttgart.  Manuf.  Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  stuffs, 
and  lace,  leather,  paper,  Ac.  Pop.  13.000. 

Revarcinate,  (-vdk'sin-at,)  v.  a.  To  vaccinate  again, 
or  a  second  time. 

Revaecina'tion,  n.  A  renewed  vaccination. 

Revalna'tion.  n.  A  second. or  renewed  valuation. 

Reveal,  (re-veV.)  v.  a.  [Lat.  revelo.  from  re,  again,  back, 
and  veto,  to  veil.]  To  disclose;  to  divulge;  to  discover; 
to  make  known,  as  something  before  unknown  or  con¬ 
cealed.  —  To  communicate,  or  make  known  from  heaven. 

Reveal 'able.  a.  That  may  be  revealed. 

Revearableness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
revealable. 

Revealed',  a.  Disclosed  ;  made  known  ;  laid  open. — 
Communicated  from  heaven. 

Reveal'er.  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  reveals;  as, 
revealed  religion. 


Reveal'ment,  n.  Act  of  revealing  or  disclosing; 
revelation.  (R.) 

Revetf'etate,  v.  n.  To  vegetate  anew. 

Reveille,  (re-val’ya,)n.  [Fr.  reveiller,  to  awake.]  (Mil.) 
The  beating  of  drums  or  sound  of  trumpets  at  daybreak 
iu  all  garrisons,  after  which  sentries  do  not  challenge 
till  the  following  retreat.  See  Retreat. 

Rev  el,  v.  n.  [Fr.  reveiller .]  To  least  with  loose  and 
clamorous  merriment;  to  carouse. 

— n.  A  feast  with  loose  and  noisy  jollity  ;  a  carousal. 

— v.  a.  [Lat.  revello.]  To  pull  or  draw  back. 

Rev'el.  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Haute-Garonne,  30 
ni.  E.S.E.  of  Toulouse.  Manuf.  Linen,  woollen,  hosiery, 
and  caps.  Pup.  6.O0O. 

Revel,  a  fortified  seaport-town  of  Russia,  govt,  of 
Esthonia,  on  a  small  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  200  m. 
W.S.W.  of  St.  Petersburg;  Lat.  5a°  26'  5"  N.,  Lon.  24° 
45'  2"  E.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor.  Pop.  25,000. 

Re  vela/ 1  ion,  n.  [Lat.  revelatio.]  Act  of  revealing  or 
of  disclosing  to  others  what  was  before  unknown  to 
them;  communication;  discovery.  —  That  which  is  dis¬ 
closed  or  revealed. 

(Thenl.)  The  preternatural  communications  of  his 
mind  and  will  made  by  the  Deity  to  man,  more  particu¬ 
larly  as  contained  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

Book  of  R.  (Script.)  See  Apocalypse. 

Revel  Bent,  a.  Causing  revulsion. 

Rev'eller,  n.  One  who  revels  or  feasts  with  noisy 
merriment;  a  carouser. 

Hovelling,  n.  A  feasting  with  noisy  merriment; 
revelry. 

Revello,  ( rai-vail'lo ,)  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Coni, 
20  in.  N.N.VV.  of  Coni ;  pop.  5,300. 

Rev'el-master,  n.  One  who  directs,  or  is  leader  of,  a 
noisy  feast  or  carousal. 

Rev 'el  111  out,  n.  Revelry,  (r.) 

Rev'el- rout,  «.  A  carousal.  —  A  mob;  an  assembly 
of  disorderly  persons. 

Rev'el  ry,  n.  Noisy  festivity;  clamorous  jollity. 
Reveil'dicate,  V.  a.  [Fr.  revendiquer ,  from  re,  again, 
and  vendiquer;  Lat.  vindico ,  to  lay  claim  to.]  (Civil 
and  French  Law.)  A  claim  legally  made  to  recover. 
Revendica'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  (Civil  and  French  Law.) 
A  claim  legally  made  to  recover  property,  by  one  claim¬ 
ing  as  owner. 

Revenge',  v.  a.  [Fr.  revancher ,  from  Lat  re,  and  rin- 
dicare,  from  vis,  vim,  power,  authority,  and  dico,  to  say, 
to  assert.]  To  inffict  pain  or  injury  upon  in  return  for 
an  injury  received.  —  To  vindicate  by  punishment  of  an 
enemy;  to  avenge. — To  wreak  one’s  wrongs  on  him 
who  inflicted  them; — with  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  or  in 
a  passive  sense 

“ Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius.”  —  Shaks. 

— v.  n.  To  take  vengeance. 

— n.  [Fr.  revanche ]  Return  of  an  injury;  infliction  of 
punishment  in  return  for  an  injury  or  offence.  —  The 
passiou  which  is  excited  by  an  injury  done  or  an  affront 
given. 

Revenjfe'able,  a.  Capable  of  being  revenged. 
Revenge'ance,  n.  Revenge,  (r.) 

Reveiige'ful,  a.  Full  of  revenge,  or  a  desire  to  inflict 
pain  or  evil  for  an  injury  received;  malicious;  spiteful  ; 
vindictive. 

Reven^e'fnlly,  adv.  By  way  of  revenge;  vindic¬ 
tively;  with  the  spirit  of  revenge. 
Reveii$£eTiilness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  re¬ 
vengeful  ;  vindictiveness. 

Revenge'less,  a.  Without  having  revenge;  unre¬ 
venged. 

Reven  ger,  n.  One  who  revenges;  one  who  inflicts 
pain  nii  another  spitefully,  in  return  for  an  injury. — 
One  who  punishes  crime;  an  avenger. 
Reveng'ingly,  adv.  With  vengeance;  vindictively. 
Bt  evenue,  (rev'e-nu,)  n.  [Fr.  revenu,  from  revenir; 
Lat.  revenio. j  The  annual  rents,  profits,  interest,  or 
issues  of  any  species  of  property  belonging  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual  or  to  the  public.  —  The  annual  produce  of  taxes, 
excise,  customs,  duties,  rents,  Ac-,  which  a  nation  or  state 
collects  and  receives  into  the  treasury  for  public  use. 
Rov'cime-oiit  tor,  n.  A  small,  swift,  armed  govern¬ 
ment  vessel,  employed  to  prevent  smuggling,  and  the 
unlawful  clearance  of  vessels,  and  generally  to  assist 
the  officers  of  the  revenue.  —  Cyc.  of  Com. 
Rpv'enue-oflieer,  n.  A  custom-house  officer. 
Rever'berant,  a.  Resounding:  reverberating. 
Rever'berate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  reverbe.ro,  from  re,  and 
verbero,  to  whip.]  To  semi  or  drive  back  :  to  return,  as 
sound;  to  resound.  —  To  heat  in  an  intense  furnace, 
where  the  flame  is  reverberated  on  the  matter  to  be 
melted  or  cleaned. 

— v  n.  To  be  driven  back;  to  be  repelled.  —  To  echo,  as 
sound  ;  to  resound. 

Rever'beration.  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  reverberating,  or 
of  driving  or  sending  back. 

(Physics.)  The  driving  back  or  reflecting  of  one  body 
by  another  on  which  it  impinges,  as  of  waves  of  sound, 
by  arched  and  other  surfaces,  whereby  echoes  are  pro¬ 
duced,  or  of  flame  from  the  top  of  glass  and  reverbera¬ 
tory  furnaces.  —  Am.  Envy. 

Rever  beratory,  a.  That  reverberates;  returning 
or  driving  Lack. 

R  furnace.  A  furnace  in  which  the  flame  is  made  to 
|  pass  over  a  bridge,  and  then  beat  down  again  upon  a 
:  hearth  or  surface,  on  which  the  materials  to  be  heated 
are  placed. 

— n.  A  reverberatory  furnace. 

Revere',  v.  a.  [Fr.  rivirer,  from  Lat.  rev  ere  or,  from  re, 
and  vereor,  to  fear.]  To  regard  with  fear,  mingled  with 
respect  and  affection;  to  venerate;  to  reverence. 
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Revere,  (rai-vaifai,)  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Mantua? 
on  the  Po,  16  ni.  S.  of  Mantua;  pop.  7,5t)0. 

Rev  erence,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rrverentia ]  Fear 
mingled  with  respect  and  esteem;  honor;  homage; 
high  respect.  —  An  act  of  respect  or  obedience;  a  bow 
or  courtesy.  —  A  title  of  the  clergy  ;  as,  his  reverence. 

— v.  a.  To  regard  with  reverence;  to  revere;  to  venerate; 
to  honor. 

Rev'ereneer,  n.  One  who  regards  with  reverence. 

Rev'erend,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  reverendus  —  revereor.] 
Worthy  of  reverence  ;  entitled  to  respect,  mingled  with 
fear  and  affection. 

(Note.  —  Reverend  is  frequently  in  this  country,  and 
in  England  invariably,  used  as  a  title  of  respect  given 
to  the  clergy  or  ecclesiastical  body.  Thus, a  clergyman 
of  the  rank  of  rector,  incumbent,  vicar,  or  curate  is 
styled  reverend,  a  dean  very  reverend,  a  bishop  right 
reverend,  and  an  archbishop  most  reverend.  In  Homan 
Catholic  countries,  the  members  of  all  religious  orders 
are  styled  reverend.) 

Rev'erent,  a.  [Lat.  rererens.]  Expressing  reverence, 
veneration,  or  submission.  —  Inclined  to  revere;  im¬ 
pressed  with  veneration;  submissive;  humble;  meek. 

Reverential,  ( rev-er-en'shal ,)  a.  Proceeding  from 
reverence,  or  expressing  it;  as,  reverential  awe,  rever¬ 
ential  esteem. 

Reveren't tally,  adv.  In  a  reverential  manner;  with 
reverence  or  show  of  reverence. 

Rev'erently,  adv.  In  a  reverent  manner;  with  rev¬ 
erence;  with  veneration  or  respectful  regard;  —  also, 
with  fear  of  what  is  great  or  terrifying;  as,  to  bow 
reverently. 

“  Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently.” — Shaks. 

Rever'er,  n.  One  who  reveres  or  venerates. 

Reverie.  Re  very,  (rtv'er-e,  rev’er-y,)  n.  [  Fr.  reverie , 
from  river,  to  dream,  to  muse,  to  rave.]  A  loose  or  ir¬ 
regular  train  of  thoughts  occurring  in  musing  or  medi¬ 
tation  ;.  wild,  extravagant  exaltation  or  conceit  of  the 
fancy  or  imagination ;  as,  to  be  wrapped  in  a  reverie. — 
A  chimera  ;  a  vision. 

(Med.)  Voluntary  inactivity  of  the  whole,  or  the 
greater  part,  of  the  external  senses  to  the  impressions 
of  surrounding  objects  during  wakefulness. —  Good. 

Rever'sal,  a.  [From  reverse.’]  A  change  or  overturn¬ 
ing;  as,  the  reversal  of  a  judgment  or  an  attainder. 

Re  verse',  v.  a.  [Lat.  revertor,  reversus  —  re,  and  rerto, 
to  turn.]  To  turn  back  or  over;  to  cause  to  return  or 
depart;  to  cause  to  face  in  a  contrary  direction.  —  To 
turn  or  put  in  the  contrary  order,  direction,  position, 
or  condition;  to  alter  to  the  opposite;  as,  to  reverse  a 
sentence. 

“Affectations  quite  reverse  the  soul. "—/'ope. 

— To  overset;  to  invert;  to  turn  end  for  end,  or  upside 
down;  as,  a  reversed  pyramid.  —  To  subvert;  to  over¬ 
throw;  to  overturn  ;  as,  the  reversed  constitution  of  a 
state.  —  To  put,  as  each  in  the  place  of  the  other;  us, 
the  case  is  reversed. 

(Law.)  To  change  by  a  contrary  decision  ;  to  make 
void,  as  a  sentence;  as,  to  reverse  a  judgment  or  decree. 

To  reverse  an  engine.  (Steam-eng.)  To  cause  an  en¬ 
gine  or  locomotive  to  perform  backward  motion,  or  rev¬ 
olutions  in  the  opposite  direction. 

— n.  [Fr.  rivers.]  That  which  is  reversed;  a  contrary; 
an  opposite;  as,  sense  is  the  reverse,  of  nonsense.  —  The 
opposite;  that  which  appears  or  is  presented  when  any¬ 
thing  is  reverted  or  turned  back.  —  Utter  change:  total 
opposition  in  characteristic  circumstances  or  qualities; 
vicissitude;  turn  of  affairs;  —  particularly,  a  change 
from  better  to  worse;  misfortune;  —  infrequently,  a 
change  for  the  better;  good  fortune;  as,  life  is  a  chron¬ 
icle  of  reverses. 

(Numis.)  The  back  side;  —  specifically,  the  reverse 
of  a  medal  or  coin  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  head 
or  principal  figure  or  effigy  is  impressed,  and  w  hich  is 
called  the  obverse. 

— a.  Turned  backward  ;  having  the  contrary  or  opposite 
direction  ;  as,  in  reverse  order. 

R.  bearing.  (Sui'vey.)  The  bearing  of  a  course, 
taken  from  the  second  end  of  the  course,  looking  back¬ 
wards. —  R.  fire.  (Mil.)  A  fire  in  the  rear;  —  also,  a 
discharge  w  hich  strikes  the  interior  slope  of  a  parapet 
at  any  horizontal  angle  greater  than  30°. — R.  operation. 
(Math.)  An  operation  in  which  the  stops  are  the  same 
as  in  a  direct  operation,  but  taken  in  a  contrary  order. 

Davies. 

Reversed,  (-verst’,)  p.  a.  Turned  side  for  side,  or  end 
on  end;  changed  to  the  contrary ;  —  hence, overthrown, 
annulled;  as,  a  reversed  judgment  in  a  suit. 

(Conch.)  Sinistral. 

(Bof.)  Resupinate;  as.  a  reversed  corolla. 

Revers'edly,  adv.  In  a  reversed  manner. 

Reversely,  adv.  On  the  opposite;  on  the  other 
hand;  conversely.  9 

Reverse'less,  a.  Irreversible,  (r  ) 

Revers'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  reverses. 

Reversible,  a.  [Fr  ]  That  may  be  reversed;  as,  a 
reversible  sentence. 

Revers  ing, p.  a.  Turning  the  contrary  way;  —  also, 
annulling. 

R.  gear.  (Mach.)  The  apparatus  for  reversing  the 
motion  of  a  marine  or  locomotive  engine,  by  changing 
the  time  of  action  of  the  slide  valve.  The  eccentric 
being  in  advance  of  the  crank  for  the  forward  motion, 
will,  if  tin  ned  to  an  equal  distance  behind  the  crank, 
produce  a  backward  motion.  —  R.  handle  and  guide. 
The  handle  placed  beside  the  foot-plate  conveniently 
for  use  when  required  The  guide  is  a  quadrant  fixed 
to  the  foot-plate,  notched  for  the  end  of  the  reversing- 
handle  for  each  variation  of  the  expansive  gear.  To  re¬ 
verse  the  engine,  the  handle  is  removed  to  any  notch 
past  the  centre  of  the  guide  on  the  opposite  side  to 
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which  it  was  before.  Expansion  is  varied  by  moving 
the  handle  from  one  notch  to  another  notch  on  the 
same  side  of  the  centre  of  the  guide  from  which  the  en¬ 
gine  is  working.  When  the  huudle  is  on  the  centre 
notch,  the  handle  is  said  to  he  out  of  year. —  It.  lever. 
The  lever  connected  to  a  crank  on  the  reversing-sliaft 
of  the  steam  eugiue  by  a  rod,  and  placed  at  the  side  of 
the  fire-box  between  guide-plates  with  notches  to  keep 
it  vertical,  or  in  the  forward  or  backward  position.  — 
It.  shaft.  The  shaft,  with  levers  attached,  connected 
with  the  eccentric  rods  in  the  roc  uiny -shaft  class,  but 
with  the  slide-valve  rod  in  the  exfiansittn  class  of  steam- 
engines.  Both  arrangements  effect  the  object  of  moving 
the  slide-valve  so  as  to  admit  steam  to  the  contrary  side 
of  the  piston  to  which  it  had  previously  been  admitted, 
ami  thus  reverse  its  motion,  and  with  it  the  motion  of 
the  engine  also.  —  It.,  or  air ,  valve..  A  valve  applied  to 
steam- boilers  for  the  purpose  «>f  preventing  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  vacuum  wlieu  the  steam  is  coudeusing  in  the 
boiler. 

Reversion,  (-ver'shun.)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  reversio J  Re¬ 
turn  ;  act  or  reverting  or  returning.  (R.) 

{Luo.)  The  returning  of  an  estate  to  the  grantor  or 
his  heirs,  after  a  particular  grant  is  ended; — hence,  the 
residue  of  an  estate  left  in  the  grantor,  to  commence 
iu  possession  after  the  determination  of  the  particular 
estate  granted. 

— Hence,  possession  ;  right  to  future  possession  or  enjoy¬ 
ment ;  as,  to  purchase  the  reversion  of  an  official  place. 

{Ittsur  tnce.)  A  payment  which  is  not  to  be  received, 
or  a  benefit  which  does  not  begin,  until  the  happening 
of  some  evienr,  as  the  death  of  a  person  now  living. 
Payments  which  are  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  a  spec¬ 
ified  period  of  time  are  usually  called  deferred  pay¬ 
ments. 

Rever  sionary,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  reversion,  that 
is,  to  be  enjoyed  in  succession,  or  after  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  a  particular  estate. 

Re ver'*loaier,  n.  The  person  who  has  a  reversion, 
or  who  is  entitled  to  lands  or  tenements  after  a  partic¬ 
ular  estate  granted  is  determined. 

R ever'* is,  a.  A  game  at  cards. 

Revert',  c.  a.  [Lit.  reverto ,  from  re,  back,  and  vertn, 
to  turn. j  To  turn  back;  to  turu  to  the  contrary;  to 
reverse:  to  drive  or  turn  back. 

(Mitk.)  To  take  iu  a  contrary  order,  as  the  terms  of 
a  series. 

— v.  n.  To  return ;  to  fall  back. 

{Law.)  To  return  to  the  proprietor  after  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  a  particular  estate. 

— n.  {Mis.)  Return;  recurrence. 

Revert'ent,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  which  restores  the 
natural  order  of  inverted  motion  in  the  body.  —  Good. 

Revert'er,  n.  A  person  who,  or  thing  which,  reverts. 

{Luo.)  Same  as  Reversion,  7.  v. 

Revert'ible,  a.  That  may  revert  or  return. 

Reverl'ive,  a.  Changing  to  au  opposite  course. 

R?v'ery,  n.  See  Reverie. 

Ri»VRHt\  v.  a.  [Fr.  revetir  ;  Lat.  revestio,  from  re,  again, 
an  1  oestio,  to  clothe.]  To  clothe  anew.  —  To  vest  again, 
or  a  second  time;  reinvest. 

Revet',  v.  a.  {Fort.)  To  face  the  sides  of  with  mason¬ 
ry,  Ac. 

Revete'nieilt,  n.  (Fort.)  A  facing  to  the  steep  sides 
of  a  ditch  or  parapet.  In  field-works  it  may  be  of  tim¬ 
ber,  turf,  hurdles,  gabions,  Ac.;  iu  permanent  works  it 
is  generally  of  masonry. 

Rev  i'll  rnte,  v.  n.  To  vibrate  again. 

Revihra'Hon,  n  A  vibrating  back,  or  again. 

Revicitlill,  ( re-viVtl,)  v.  a.  Tostock  with  victuals  again. 

Revictn:illiii£'  ( re-vit' tl-iny ,)  n.  The  supplying 
again  with  victuals  or  provisions. — The  stock  or  re- 
supply  of  provisions. 

Review,  (re-vu\)  v.  a.  [Fr.  remir, revu.]  To  view  and 
examine  again;  to  look  back  on. — To  reconsider;  to 
revise;  to  examine  again.  —  To  examine  the  state  ot 
anything,  particularly  of  troops ;  to  inspect.  —  To  ex¬ 
amine  critically,  as  a  new  publication.  —  To  retrace;  to 
go  over  again. 

— v.  n.  To  look  back. 

— n.  [Fr.  revue. \  A  second  or  repeated  view. 

— A  second  examination,  with  a  view  to  amendment  or 
improvement;  reexamination;  revision;  revisal. 

{  Mil.)  An  examination  or  inspection  of  troops  under 
arms  by  a  general  or  commander. 

—A  critical  examination  of  a  new  publication,  with  re- 
mirks;  a  critique.  —  A  periodical  publication,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  collection  of  critical  essays;  as,  the  Edinburgh 
Review. 

Ri* viewable,  ( re-vu'a-bl ,)  a.  Capable  of  being  re¬ 
viewed. 

Review'al,  n.  A  review  of  a  book  ;  a  critique. 

Reviewer,  (re-vu'er.)  n.  One  who  reviews,  or  reexam¬ 
ines:  an  inspector. — One  who  critically  examines  a  new 
publication,  and  publishes  his  opinion  upon  its  merit. 

Revijf'orate,  a.  Having  renewed  vigor  or  strength. (R.) 

Revile',  v.  a.  To  regard  or  treat  as  vile;  to  treat  with 
opprobrious  and  contemptuous  language  ;  to  reproach  ; 
to  villify. 

RftVil*  meat,  n.  Act  of  abusing  or  reviling. 

Itevil'er,  n.  One  who  reviles  another;  one  who  treats 
another  with  contemptuous  language. 

Revil  ing,  n.  Act  of  reviling  or  treating  with  re¬ 
proachful  words. 

Re v  j l  i  u  gly,  adv.  With  reproachful  or  contemptu¬ 
ous  language:  with  opprobrium. 

Rpv ill'll ieate,  v.  a.  To  vindicate  again;  to  reclaim; 
to  demand  and  take  hack  what  has  been  lost. 

Revi  sal.  n.  Revision  :  act  of  reviewing  and  reexamin¬ 
ing  for  correction  and  improvement. 

Revise,  (viz',)  v.  a.  [Lat.  reviso  —  re ,  and  viso,  to  look 


at  with  attention.]  To  review;  to  reexamine;  to  look 
over  with  care  for  correction ;  to  reperuse ;  us,  to  re¬ 
vise  a  proof-sheet ;  to  revise  a  manuscript.  —  To  review, 
alter,  and  amend  ;  as,  to  revise  a  statute  of  limitations. 

— n.  Review;  revision;  reexamination  ;  as,  corrections 
and  revises.  (R.) 

(Frint.)  A  proof-sheet  taken  after  tiie  first  correction. 
Rev is'er,  n.  One  who  revises,  or  reexamines  lor  cor¬ 
rection. 

Revi*iou,  (-vlsh'un,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  remm.J  Act 
of  reviewing,  or  reexamining  lor  correction;  revisal; 
as,  the  revision  of  a  book,  or  writing,  or  of  a  proof-sheet; 
a  statutory  revision,  Ac.  —  That  which  is  revised;  a  re¬ 
vise. —  Enumeration  of  population,  (r.) 

Revis  ion;!!.  Reiis  imiury.  a.  Revisory;  per¬ 
taining  or  having  reference,  to  revision. 

Revisit,  (-viz' it,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  rtvisdtr ;  Lat.  rcutsito.]  To 
visit  again. 

file visita't ion,  n.  Act  of  revisiting. 

Revisory,  a.  [L.  Lat.  revisorius. J  Revising;  with 
power  or  disposition  to  revise. 

Revivahle,  (-viv'a-bl,)  a.  That  may  be  revived. 
Revi\  al,  n.  [From  revive. J  Act  of  reviving,  or  state 
of  being  revived;  us,  (1.)  Return,  recall,  or  recovery  to 
life  from  death,  or  apparent  death  ;  return,  or  reanima¬ 
tion  from  a  state  of  languor  and  inactivity.  (2.)  Return 
or  recall  to  activity  from  a  state  of  neglect,  obscurity, 
oblivion,  or  depression  ;  as,  the  revival  of  the  arts,  or 
of  literature.  (3.)  Renewed  and  more  awakened  atten¬ 
tion  to,  or  interest  in,  religion  and  spiritual  matters.  (4.) 
Renewed  application  to,  or  pursuit  or  cultivation  of: 
also,  flourishing  condition  of,  as  corhmerce,  agriculture, 
Ac.  (0.)  Restored  prevalence,  prestige,  or  popularity  of, 
as  a  custom  or  fashion. 

(Chem.)  Revivification,  ns  of  a  metal. 

(Law.)  An  agreement  to  renew  the  legal  obligation 
of  a  just  debt  alter  it  has  been  barred  by  the  act  of 
limitation  or  lapse  of  time.  —  The  act  by  which  a  judg¬ 
ment  which  has  been  dormant,  or  without  any  action 
upon  it  for  a  year  and  a  day,  is,  at  common  law,  again 
restored  to  its  original  force.  —  Bouvie.r. 

Reviv  ;il ism,  n.  The  awakened  or  revived  spirit  of 
religion. 

Revi  v'alist,  n.  One  who  advocates  or  promotes  re¬ 
vivalism,  or  a  fresh  awakening  of  religious  spirit. 
Revive  ,  v.  n.  [Fr.  revivre,  from  Lat.  re,  and  vivere.] 
To  live  again;  to  return  to  life;  to  recover  life,  or  new 
health,  strength,  or  vigor;  to  bo  reanimated.  —  Hence, 
l»y  analogy,  to  be  reanimated  after  languor  or  depres¬ 
sion  ;  to  recover  from  a  state  of  neglect,  oblivion,  ob¬ 
scurity,  or  depression  ;  as,  my  hopes  revive. 

(Chem.)  To  regain  its  natural  or  metallic  condition, 
as  a  metal. 

— v.  a.  To  bring  to  life  anew;  to  resuscitate;  to  reani¬ 
mate  ;  to  raise  or  restore  from  languor,  depression,  or 
discouragement;  to  refresh;  to  renew;  to  renovate;  to 
bring  into  action  after  a  period  of  suspension,  as  a 
plan  or  scheme. — Hence,  to  bring  out  or  redeem  from  a 
slate  of  neglect,  depression,  or  obscurity;  as,  to  revive 
letters,  learning,  or  the  arts.  —  To  bring  back  into  the 
mind  or  memory,  as  ideas  ;  to  inspire  with  new  anima¬ 
tion,  hope,  or  activity  ;  to  awaken;  to  direct  attention 
to;  to  bring  again  into  notice;  as,  revived  recollections, 
to  revive  a  scandalous  story,  to  revive  a  custom,  habit, 
fashion,  Ac. 

(Chem.)  To  restore  to  its  natural  6tato  ;  to  reduce  to 
its  metallic  condition  ;  —  said  ot  metals. 

Reviv'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  revives  or  re- 
au  I  mates;  that  which  invigorates  or  refreshes;  one  who 
redeems  from  neglect  or  depression. 

Revi v'ificate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  revivijier ;  Lat.  reviv  ificare.] 
To  revive  or  reanimate  ;  to  recall  or  restore  to  lile.  (R.) 
Reviviliea'tiosi.  n.  Act  of  recalling  to  life  ;  renewal 
or  restoration  ot  life. 

(Chem.)  The  restoration  of  a  metal  from  a  state  of 
combination  to  its  natural  metallic  condition. 
Revivify,  v.  a.  [Fr.  revivifur,  from  Lat.  re,  vivus, 
alive,  and  fy,  from  facio,  to  niukc.J  To  reanimate;  to 
revive;  to  give  new  life  or  vigor  to. 

Revi v  iiif^ly,  adv.  In  a  reviving  manner. 
Reviviscence,  Revi%i*eeiiey,  (- vio-is'sens ,)  n. 
[Sp.  reviviscencia.]  State  of  being  reviv ed ;  renewal  of 
life. 

*'  Scripture  makes  mention  of  a  reviviscency  of  all  things."  Burnet. 
Revivi*'cent,  a.  [From  Lat.  reviviscere, to  come  to  life 
again.]  Reviving;  having  pow’er  or  disposition  to  revive. 
Reviv'or,  n.  (Law.)  A  bill  used  to  renew  an  origi¬ 
nal  bill  w  hich,  for  some  reason,  has  become  inoperative. 
Revocafoil'ily,  n.  Quality  of  being  revocable;  ca¬ 
pacity  of  being  recalled,  revoked,  or  annulled. 
Rcv'ocablc,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  revocabilis.]  That 
may  be  recalled  or  revoked  ;  as.  a  revocable  grant. 

Re  vocable  11  ess,  n.  Revocability ;  quality  of  being 
revocable. 

Rev'ooably,  a.  In  a  revocable  manner. 
Revocation,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  revocatio .J  Act  of 
revoking  or  of  calling  back. — State  of  being  recalled  or 
revoked.  —  The  calling  back  of  u  tiling  granted,  or  act 
done:  repeal;  reversal;  us,  the  revocation  of  an  edict, 
will,  license,  Ac. 

Revocatory,  a.  [Fr.  rivocatoire ,  from  Lat.  revoca- 
toi-ius.]  Serving  to  revoke:  involving,  or  pertaining 
to,  revocation;  recalling;  revoking. 

Revoice',  r.  a.  To  resupply  with  a  voice;  to  restore, 
as  the  proper  tone  of  an  organ. 

Revoke',  v.  a.  [Fr.  r(voqusr\  Lat.  reroro  —  re,  back, 
and  voco,  to  call.]  To  annul  by  recalling  or  taking 
back;  to  repeal;  to  reverse;  to  countermand;  to  de¬ 
clare  void.  as  a  law,  grant,  testanieut,  privilege,  license, 
permission,  Ac. 

Revoke',  v.  n.  (Gaines.)  In  playing  whist,  to  renounce ; 
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to  fail  or  neglect  to  follow  suit;  as,  a  good  whist-player 
never  revokes. 

— n.  (Games.)  In  whist,  the  act  of  revoking,  or  neglecting 
to  follow  witli  a  suit-card. 

Revoke'ment,  a.  Revocation  ;  reveisal :  annulment. 
Reiok  iu^iy,  n.  By  way  of  revocation. 

Revolt',  v.  a.  [Fr.  rtvolter;  Lat.  re.volvo,  revolntus.]  To 
roll  off  or  hack  ;  to  turn  hack  or  away  ; — specifically,  to 
fall  off  or  turn  Irom  one  to  another;  to  renounce  alle¬ 
giance  and  subjection  to  one's  sovereign  or  state;  to  re¬ 
ject  regal  or  national  authority.  —  io  be  excessively 
shocked  or  offended  ; —  w  ith  at  ;  as,  his  palate  revolts  at 
coarse  food. 

— v.  a.  To  put  to  flight;  to  overthrow;  to  overturn. — To 
shock;  to  do  violence  to;  to  cause  to  shrink  or  turn 
away  with  loathing, abhorrence, or  disgust ;  us,  bis  pride 
revolted  at  the  idea  of  meanness. 

— n.  Act  of  revolting;  —  particularly,  a  renunciation  of 
allegiance  or  fealty  lo  one’s  sovereign,  state,  or  govern¬ 
ment ;  insurrection:  rebellion;  mutiny;  sedition;  as, 
the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  against  the  Spanish  ^oke. 
Revolt'or,  v.  One  who,  or  that  which,  revolts. 
Revolt/iiagij  adv.  In  a  revolting  manner;  abhor¬ 
rently  ;  offensively. 

Rev'oluble,  a.  [Lat.  revolubilis ,  from  revolvere.]  Ro¬ 
tatory  ;  that  may  revolve.  (R.) 

Rev'olute,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  revolutus  —  revolve.rei] 
(Hot.)  Rolled  downward  or  backward. 

It.  leaf.  (Hot.)  A  leaf  which,  in  embryo  or  develop¬ 
ment.  is  rolled  spiral  ly  back,  or  toward  the  lower  surface. 
Revolution,  (-la's /tun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  re,  and 
volvo,  to  roll.]  Act  of  revolving,  or  turning  round  on  a 
centre  or  an  axis;  rotation:  motion  of  a  body  round 
any  fixed  point  or  centre;  rotary  action ;  as.  I  lie  revo¬ 
lutions  «f  ft  wheel. — Motion  or  course  of  anything  which 
brings  it  back  to  the  same  point  or  state.  —  Continued 
course  marked  by  t he  regular  return  of  years;  space 
measured  by  some  regular  return  of  a  revolving  body 
or  of  a  state  of  things;  as,  the  revolutions  of  time.— A 
total  or  radical  change;  a  sweeping  or  absolute  altera¬ 
tion;  as,  a  rei'o/ution  in  public  opinion. 

(Fol.)  Au  extensive,  or  entire,  change  in  the  political 
constitution  of  a  country  accomplished  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  whether  by  legal  or  illegal  means;  a  revolt 
successfully  carried  out ;  a  fundamental  change  or  sub¬ 
version  iu  political  organization  ;  as.  the  French  Revo¬ 
lutions  of  1792,1830,  and  1648,  the  English  Revolutionot 
1GJ8,  the  American  Revolution,  Ac. 

(Astron.)  A  term  used  to  denote  the  motion  of  a 
secondary  body  round  a  primary  one,  as  contradistin¬ 
guished  Irom  rotation,  which  signifies  motion  round  au 
axis.  The  time  of  revolution  is  the  period  in  w  hich  a 
planet,  satellite,  or  comet  returns  to  the  place  in  its  or¬ 
bit  from  which  we  estimate  its  setting  out. 

(Mech.)  See  Rotation. 

(Geom.)  A  surface  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  line, 
right  or  curved,  around  a  fixed  axis.  Thus  1  lie  surface 
generated  by  tho  motion  of  one  right  lino  around  an¬ 
other  is  either  a  cone. ,  or  a  hyperboloid  of  rrvoluti  n,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  two  lines  do  or  do  not  intersect  each 
other.  The  motion  of  an  ellipse  around  oue  of  its  axes 
generates  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution ,  which  receives  tho 
name  of  prolate,  or  oblate  spheroid,  according  as  the  ma¬ 
jor  or  minor  axis  remains  fixed.  (Also  called  surface  of 
revolution.) 

Re volu'tionary,  a.  [Fr. rcvolutionnaire.l  Pertain¬ 
ing,  or  relating,  to  a  revolution  in  political  or  social 
constitution  or  government ;  tending  to  cause  or  pio- 
moto  a  revolution  ;  as,  a  revolutionary  war,  reviiution- 
ary  principles. 

— n.  A  revolutionist,  (r  ) 

It.  tribunal,  ( French  Hist.)  A  tribunal  for  the  trial 
of  political  offenders,  established  Aug.  17, 1792,  w  as  dis¬ 
missed  Nov.  30.  The  National  Convention  was  induced 
by  Robespierre  ami  tiie  Montagnards,  or  Red  Republi¬ 
cans,  March  10, 1703.  to  restore  it  witli  additional  powers. 
During  the  trial  of  the  Girondists,  its  name  was  changed 
from  Extraordinary  to  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  Oct.  30, 
1703.  Between  the  date  of  its  establishment  and  .July 
27,  1794,  a  period  of  10  months,  no  less  than  2,730  per¬ 
sons  were  condemned  to  the  guillotine  by  this  infamous 
tribunal,  the  last  victims  of  which  were  Robespierre  and 
his  accomplices,  July  2«-30,  1704.  A  third  tribunal,  re¬ 
organized  Aug.  0,  1704,  was  replaced.  Dec.  24,  by  a 
fourth,  which  was  dissolved  June  2,  1795. 
Revolu'tioncr,  n.  Same  as  Revolutionist. 
Revolutionism,  (-lu'shun-izm,)  n.  State  of  being 
in  a  state  of  revolution. —  Revolutionary  doctrines; 
radical  principles. 

Revolutionist,  n.  One  engaged  in  bringing  about  a 
change  of  constitution  or  government;  one  whofavorsor 
supports  a  revolution  ;  a  revolutioner  or  revolutionary. 
Revolutionize,  v.  a.  To  effect  a  revolution  or 
change  in  the  lorm  of,  as  of  a  political  constitution  or 
6tate  government ;  one  who  brings  about  any  completo 
or  radical  change  ;  as,  to  revolutionize  public  taste  or 
sentiment. 

Revolve',  tv  a.  [Lat.  revolvo  —re.,  and  rolrn ,  to  roll  .J 
To  roll  in  a  circle;  to  rotate;  to  turn  round,  as  on  an 
axis  or  pivot ;  to  gyrate;  as.  a  revolving  wheel  or  top.— 
To  move  round  a  centre ;  as,  the  earth  revolves  round 
the  sun.  —  To  return  ;  as.  revolving  years. 

—v.  a.  To  cause  to  turn,  or  roll  round,  as  upon  an  axis; 
to  rotate.  —  Hence,  analogically,  to  turn  over  and  over ; 
to  consider  attentively  :  to  meditate  continuously  upon; 
as,  t<»  revolve  a  subject  in  one’s  mind. 
Revolvement,  n.  Act  or  process  of  revolving,  or 
turning  over  and  over  in  the  mind;  as,  after  much  re¬ 
volvement  he  came  to  a  resolution. 

Revol  v'eney,  n.  Act,  operation  ^r  condition  of 
volving;  revolution. 
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Revolv'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  revolves. 

{Fire-arms.)  A  pistol  with  several  chambers  or  bar¬ 
rels,  which  are  brought  successively  under  the  action 
of  the  trigger,  or  percussion  arrangement,  so  that  sev- 
ral  shots  can  be  fired  without  the  necessity  of  reloading. 
The  system  of  revolving  fire-arms  is  not  as  modern  as 
it  is  generally  believed.  A  specimen  arm  of  the  17th 
cent.,  in  the  Hotel Ciugny, at  Paris,  has  eight  chambers; 
and  a  brass  pistol  with  six  chambers,  and  supposed  to 
be  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  forms  part  of  the  collection 
in  the  U  lited  Service  Museum,  Loudon.  But  these 
arms,  extraordinary  for  the  time,  never  came  into  gen¬ 
eral  use,  in  consequence  of  their  unavoidable  clumsiness, 
(each  chamber  having  its  own  hammer  and  pan,)  and  the 
inconvenience  of  keeping  these  primed.  Samuel  Colt 
{q.  v.,)  directed  his  attention  to  improved  pistols,  and 
patented  the  R.  which  bears  his  name  in  1835.  The 
Colt’s  R.,  which  is  largely  used  in  the  U.  S.  army,  con¬ 
sists  of  one  ritled  barrel  of  considerable  strength,  and  a 
massive  chamber,  perforated  with  6  or  7  chambers,  which 
are  brought  into  a  line  with  the  barrel  by  action  of  the 
trigger.  Each  chamber  iias  its  nipple  for  a  cap,  which 
is  brought  under  the  hammer  by  the  motion  which 
brings  the  chamber  or.  breech-piece  round.  The  ham¬ 
mer  is  discharged  by  the  trigger,  and  acts  nearly  hori¬ 
zontally  in  a  forward  direction.  Under  the  pistol  is  a 
fixed  lever-ramrod,  which  is  used  in  loading  the  cham¬ 
bers.  Tins  mechanism  enables  a  combatant  to  be  on  a 
tolerably  fair  footing  with  a  party  who  have  the- com¬ 
mand  of  six  single-barrel  guns.  Besides  all  this,  by 
withdrawing  a  holt,  which  can  be  done  in  a  moment, 
the  entire  breech-piece  can  be  taken  out,  and  replaced 
by  another  ready  charged,  so  that,  by  carrying  a  spare 
breech-piece,  a  person  may  fire  twelve  shots  in  less  time 
than  another  could  fire  three,  if  he  had  to  load  between 
the  shots.  The  only  objection  to  Colt’s  revolver  was 
the  necessity  of  stopping  at  every  fire  to  cock  the  piece 
for  the  next  shot.  The  pistol  made  by  Savage,  at  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Conn.,  meets  the  objection  against  the  English 
self-cocking  pistols  of  their  aim  being  destroyed  by  the 
introduction  of  a  double  trigger,  similar  to  the  English 


a,  the  chamber ;  b,  hammer;  c,  trigger  ;  d,  spur  for  raising  the 
hammer  ;  e,  lever  'ramrod. 

Tranter  /?.,  one  part  of  which  is  fitted  for  the  middle 
finger,  and  the  other  for  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand. 
A  pull  with  the  one  brings  the  hammer  up,  and  a  fresh 
chamber  round  to  its  place.  The  puli  being  released, 
the  pistol  remains  cocked,  and  the  cylinder  springs  for¬ 
ward,  making  its  connection  with  the  barrel  tight.  The 
trigger  may  be  instantly  pulled  with  the  forefinger,  dis¬ 
charging  the  piece.  '1  hese  movements  may  be  continued 
with  rapidity  till  the  6  chambers  are  discharged,  without 
removing  the  right  hand  from  its  place,  or  calling  the 
other  into  use.  This  pistol,  however,  has  not  superseded 
the  Colt,  which,  along  with  the  Remington  arm,  is  still  in 
general  use  in  the  U.  S.  cavalry  service.  For  close  en¬ 
counters,  the  small  cartridge-loading  pistols  are  the  most 
recent,  and  much  the  most  efficient,  weapons.  Several 
varieties  of  these  have  been  brought  out  l>v  American 
inventors,  and  are  known  as  Smith  and  Wesson’s,  War¬ 
ner’s,  and  Allen’s.  They  all  have  the  revolving  cylinder, 
which  conbiins  7  chambers:  and  they  differ  from  each 
other  chiefly  in  the  manner  in  which  the  cartridges  are 
inserted  into  these  chambers.  —  See  Remington  Kifle. 

Ro  vomit,  v.  a.  To  vomit  again,  or  a  second  time. 

Revulsion,  (re-vul'shun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  revulsio , 
from  tv,  again,  and  vello ,  to  pluck  ]  A  holding  or  draw¬ 
ing  back;  abstraction. 

{Med.)  The  act  of  turning  the  principle  of  a  disease 
from  the  part  iu  which  it  seems  to  have  taken  its  Beat. 

Dunglison. 

Revnl'si  ve,  a.  [Fr.  rtvulsif.]  Having  the  power  of 
revulsion. 

— n.  That  which  has  the  power  of  withdrawing. 

{Mel.)  A  medicine  which  produces  a  revulsion. 

Rewake',  v.  a.  and  n.  To  wake  agiin,  or  uuew. 

Hcward’,  a.  a.  [A.  S.  a  for  on,  and  ward ,  or  weorth, 
worth,  price.]  To  return  worth  or  value  to,  or  for;  to 
give  in  return.  —  To  repay  ;  to  recompense  ;  to  requite ; 
to  compensate  ;  —  usually  in  a  good  sense. 

— n.  Equivalent  return  for  good  done,  for  kindness,  for 
services,  and  the  like;  the  fruit  of  men’s  work  or  labor. 
—  A  just  return  of  evil  or  suffering  for  wickedness: 
retribution ;  punishment. 

ItriV'ird  aide,  a.  Capable  of  being  rewarded. 

Rewarriableness,  n.  Worthiness  of  receiving  re¬ 
ward. 

Rewaril'ably,  adv.  In  a  manner  worthy  of  reward. 

Reward'er,  n.  One  who  rewards  ;  one  who  requites 
or  recompenses. 

RewarilTuI,  a.  Accustomed  to  reward;  recompens¬ 
ing.  (r  ) 

Reward'! ng,  n.  Act  of  bestowing  a  reward  ;  recom¬ 
pense. 

Reward 'le«s.  a.  Without  reward. 

Reward,  (re-wurd1 ,)  v.  a.  To  repeat  with  the  same 
words. 


|  Rewrite',  v.  a.  To  write  again. 

Re  yes,  or  Chinchaco'cha,  a  lake  of  Peru  ;  Lat.  10°  25' 
S..  Lon.  76°  40'  W.  It  forms  one  of  the  priucipal'sources 
of  the  Amazons. 

Reyes,  (l*os,)  (lore  ra’yes,)  a  town  of  the  IT.  S.  of  Co¬ 
lombia,  abt.  100  m.  S.E  of  Santa  Marta.  The  vicinity 
abounds  in  silver,  copper,  and  lead  mines. 

Rey  nard.  Re'nard,  n.  [Fr.  rtnard.]  A  name  gfven 
to  the  fox,  in  fables  and  in  poetry. 

Rey'nolds,  Sir  Joshua,  the  greatest  of  English  portrait- 
painters,  was  the  son  of  the  rector  of  Plympton,  in  Dev¬ 
onshire,  where  lie  was  born,  1723.  He  was  educated  at 
the  grammar-school  of  his  native  place,  aud  early  dis¬ 
covered  a  predilection  for  drawing,  which  induced  his 
father  to  place  him,  at  the  age  of  17,  with  Hudson,  then 
the  most  famous  portrait- pa  inter  in  London,  with  whom 
he  remained  two  years.  After  practising  several  years 
as  a  portrait-painter,  he  went  to  Italy,  and  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  London,  1763,  his  talent  placed  him  at  the  head 
ol  English  portrait-painters  ;  and  being  a  man  of  liter- 
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ary  ability  and  an  amiable  companion,  he  soon  num¬ 
bered  among  bis  intimate  friends  some  of  the  most  dis- 1 
tinguished  characters  of  the  day.  Rejecting  the  stiff,! 
unvaried,  and  unmeaning  attitudes  of  former  artists, - 
he  gave  to  his  figures  air  and  action  adapted  to  their 
characters.  When  the  Royal  Academy  was  instituted,  I 
in  1768.  he  was  unanimously  chosen  president,  and  was 
knighted  ;  and  although  it  was  no  prescribed  part  of  his 
duty  to  read  lectures,  yet  his  zeal  lor  the  advancement 
of  the  fine  arts  induced  him  to  deliver  annual  or  bien¬ 
nial  discourses  before  the  Academy  on  the  principles 
aud  practice  of  painting.  Of  these  he  pronounced  fif¬ 
teen,  from  1769  to  1790,  which  were  published  in  two 
sets,  and  form  a  standard  work.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  celebrated  club  which  contained  the  names  of  John¬ 
son,  Garrick,  Burke,  and  others  of  the  first  rank  of  lit¬ 
erary  eminence,  and  seems  to  have  been  beloved  and 
respected  by  his  associates.  In  1773  the  University  of 
Oxford  conferred  on  Sir  Joshua  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  and  in  1784.  he  was  appointed  princi¬ 
pal  painter  to  the  King.  This  great  artist  D.  unmarried, 
1792,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Reynolds*,  ( ren'olz ,)  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of 
White  co.,  abt.  24  m.  N.  of  La  Fayette. 

Reynolds,  in  Missouri,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area ,  abt.  C60  eq.  ni. 
River.  Big  Black  River.  Surface,  uneven  ;  soil,  gen¬ 
erally  fertile.  Cap.  Centreville.  Pop.  (187 0)  3,865. 

Rey'noldshii  r^’.  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Franklin 
co.,  abt.  10  m  E.  of  Columbus. 

— A  village  of  Pike  co.,  abt.  8  m.  E  of  Pikcton. 

Reynoldsburg',  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Humphrey's 
co.,  abt.  75  m.  W.  of  Nashville. 

Rey'nold's  Ferry,  in  California,  a  post-village  of 
Calaveras  co.,  abt.  10  m.  W.  of  Sonora. 

Rey'noldsville,  in  Xew  York,  a  village  of  Tompkins 
co.,  abt.  16  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Ithaca. 

Rezen'de,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  92  m.  W.N.W.  of  Rio 
do  Janeiro  ;  pop.  6,000. 

Rhabar'barate,  a.  Impregnated  or  tinctured  with 
rhubarb. 

Rliabdomancy.  (rfih-flo-mdn'se,)  n.  [Gr.  rhahdos,  a 
rod,  and  manteiu,  prophecy.]  Divination  by  a  rod  or 
wand,  and  generally  applied  to  the  power  supposed 
to  be  possessed  by  some  persons,  of  discovering  tilings 
hid  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  especially  metals,  ores, 
and  bodies  of  water,  or  the  art  of  discovering  these 
substances  by  means  of  a  divining-rod. 

Rliadaman'dins.  {Myth.)  Same  as  Minos,  q. v. 

lUiadia.  ( resha .)  ( Ane.  Geog.)  The  name  given  by 
the  Romans  to  a  part  of  Southern  Germany  and  Swit¬ 
zerland,  now  known  as  Suabia  and  tlieGrisons. 

Rliamna  n  [Lat  ;  from  Rhamnus,  one  of  the 

genera.]  (Rot.)  The  Buck-thorn  family,  an  order  of 
plants,  alliance  Rhamnales.  Diag.  Pol  vpetalous  flow- 1 
ers,  a  valvate  calyx,  stamens  opposite  the  petals,  and  i 
erect  seeds.  They  are  small  trees  or  shrubs,  often  spiny  ; ! 
distributed  over  the  globe,  except  in  the  very  coldest! 
regions.  Some  are  acrid  and  purgative  :  others  bitter, 
febrifugal,  and  tonic.  A  few  are  used  in  the  prepara- j 
tion  of  dye-stuffs,  and  a  few  have  edible  fruits.  The 
order  contains  42  genera  and  250  species.  See  Rhamnus.  j 
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’Rli  mil'll  Ales,  n  pi.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  sub¬ 
class  Ptrigynous  exogens.  Diag.  lUonodichlamydeous 
flowers,  consolidated  carpels,  axile  placenta*,  capsular, 
berried,  or  drupaceous  fruit,  definite  seeds,  and  an  amyg¬ 
daloid  embryo,  with  little  or  no  albumen.  The  alli¬ 
ance  includes  10  orders,  —  Pen*ace*,  Aquilariace*, 
Ulmace*,  Rhamnack*,  Chailletiace*,  Hippocratea- 
ceas,  Cklastrace*,  Staukhousi  ace*,  Sapotace*,  and 
Sty rac ace.*,  q.  v. 

Rliam 'n lift,  n.  [Gr.  ramnos.]  (Bot.)  The  typical 
genus  of  the  order  Rhamnacete  It  includes  many  in¬ 
teresting  and  useful  species.  R.  catharticus,  the  Buck¬ 
thorn,  produces  a  fruit 
which  has  been  for 
ages  employed  med¬ 
icinally  as  a  cathartic ; 
at  the  present  time  it 
it  is  seldom  used,  on 
account  of  its  violent 
and  unpleasant  oper¬ 
ation.  The  color  call¬ 
ed  sap-green  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  evaporating 
the  juice  of  buck¬ 
thorn  -  berries,  pre¬ 
viously  mixed  with 
lime.  The  bark  of  R. 
frangula ,  the  Black 
Alder,  possesses  pur¬ 
gative  and  alterative 
properties,  and  is  re¬ 
puted  to  be  efficacious 
iu  various  cutaneous 
affections,  rheuma¬ 
tism,  secondary  syph¬ 
ilis,  Ac.  A  greenish 
or  yellowish  dye  is 
made  from  the  leaves. 

The  unripe  fruit  of  R. 
infectorius  is  known 
in  commerce aaFrench 
berries ,  or  graines 
d'A  vignon  ;  while 
those  of  R.  amygdulinus  constitutes  Yellow  or  Persian 
berries.  Both  kinds  are  used  to  produce  a  beautiful 
yellow  dye,  chiefly  applied  to  morocco  leather.  The 
Chinese  green  dye  ( Lo-rao ),  now  much  used  in  Europe, 
is  prepared  from  R.  chh/rophorus  and  utiiis.  A  blue 
dye  is  prepared  from  R.  aUiternns.  In  Abyssinia,  the 
leaves  of  R.  pancijlorus  and  the  fruit  of  R.  rtaddn,  both 
of  which  possess  bitter  properties,  are  used  in  place  of 
hops  in  the  preparation  of  beer. 

Rliaiii|>liafti'i<l«r,  n.pl.  (ZofJl.)  See  Ramphastio*. 

ltlia|>so<ll<‘,  RhapMHlicnl,  ( rap-sod'ik .)  a.  [Gr. 
rapsodikos.]  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of,  rhapsody; 
unconnected. 

Rha|>ft04l'ically,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  rhapsody. 

Rlia  |»  ftoriisl,  n.  [Gr.  rhapsodos,  from  r  hap  to,  to  string 
together,  and  ode ,  a  song  ]  Strictly,  one  who  strings 
songs  together,  but  usually  applied  to  a  class  of  per¬ 
sons  in  ancient  Greece,  who  earned  their  living  by  re¬ 
citing  the  poems  of  Homer.  It  is  believed  that  to  these 
persons  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Homeric  poems.  In  t lie  present  day,  a  rhapsodist  is 
one  who  composes  rhapsodies  or  collections  of  poetical 
effusions,  descriptions,  Ac.,  strung  together  without  any 
natural  connection  or  necessary  dependence. 

Rhapsodize,  (rap'so-diz,)  v.  n.  To  utter  or  recite 
rhapsodies  ;  to  act  as  a  rhapsodist. 

RliapftO«ly,(T«/>'so-<te,)n.  [Fr. rapsodie;  Gr.  rhopsodia, 
from  rhapto,  to  stitch  together,  and  ftde,  a  song.]  An¬ 
ciently,  a  portion  of  an  epic  poem  fit  for  recitation  at 
one  time. —  A  confused  jumble  of  sentences  or  state¬ 
ments,  without  dependence  or  natural  connection;  ram¬ 
bling  composition. 

Rlie'a,  (Gr.  Myth.)  The  daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra» 
or  Heaven  and  Earth  ;  the  wife  of  Saturn,  and  moilu  r  of 
Jupiter,  Juno,  Ceres,  Vesta,  and  several  other  deities. 
When  Jupiter  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the  skies,  and 
expelled  his  father  from  the  empyrean,  Rhea  followed 
her  discrowned  husband,  Saturn,  to  earth,  and  when  he 
founded  a  terrestrial  kingdom  in  Italy,  she  exercised 
such  benevolence  and  charity,  so  constantly  promoted 
virtue,  and  was  so  beloved  for  her  example  and  good¬ 
ness.  that,  under  ber  auspices,  universal  peace  and  hap¬ 
piness  prevailed  on  earth,  so  as  toobtain  the  appellation 
of  the  “Golden  Age,”  or  t lie  reign  of  Rhea. 

(Zobl.)  A  genus  of  the  Ostrich  family.  See  Ostrich. 

Rhea,  (ra,)  in  Tennessee,  an  E.  bv  S.  central  co. ;  urea , 
abt.  500  sq.  m.  River.  Tennessee  River.  Surface,  di¬ 
versified  and  mountainous;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile. 
Min.  Coal.  Cup.  Washington.  Pop.  abt.  6,000. 

Rhea-fibre,  n.  See  Ramie,  in  Supp  t. 

Itlien  islfe.  a.  (Geog.)  That  relates  to  the  Rhine. 

— n.  Wine  of  the  vineyards  near  t lie  Rhine. 

Rliein^aii,  (rin'go,)  a  district  of  Pruxsia,  stretching 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  forming  the  8.W. 
portion  of  the  former  duchy  of  Nassau,  is  about  12  m. 
long,  and  6  broad.  The  principal  town  is  Elfeld,  w'ith 
abt.  2,200  inhabitants.  This  district,  one  of  the  richest 
in  Germany,  protected  by  mountains  from  the  N.  and  E. 
winds,  and  exposed  to  the  midday  sun,  produces  wines 
of  the  best  quality. 

Rlien'iftti  Pruft'ftia.  See  Prussia. 

Rheoin'et  ry,  n.  (Math.)  The  differential  and  inte¬ 
gral  calculus:  fluxions. 

Rlietian.  (re/she-an,)  a.  (Geog.)  Relating  to  the  an¬ 
cient  Khcetii,  or  to  the  country  RiiaBtia,  q.  v. 

Rhetor,  (re'tor,)  n.  [Lat.,  from  Ov.re.tor.]  A  rhetorician. 

Rhetoric,  (ret'o-rik,)  n.  [Fr.  rhetorique.,  from  Gr.  ret- 
urike ,  from  rttor,  a  public  speaker.]  In  the  widest  sense 
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!n  which  the  word  is  occasionally  used  by  modern  writ¬ 
ers,  the  art  of  prose  composition  generally.  In  the 
most  restricted  and  most  etymological  sense,  the  art  of 
oratory,  or  of  addressing  public  assemblies.  In  an  in¬ 
termediate  sense,  in  which,  perhaps  it  is  most  commonly 
employed,  the  art  of  argumentative,  compnsitvm.  This 
comes  nearest  to  the  signification  which  Aristotle,  the 
earliest  extant  writer  of  a  formal  treatise  on  ft.,  attached 
to  tlie  title  of  his  subject,  when  he  defined  it  to  be  the 
art  of  discovering  and  employing  topics  of  persuasion 
He  arranged  these  topics,  or  means  of  persuasion,  under 
three  heads.  First,  those  which  arise  from  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  orator  himself;  i.  e.,  the  character  in  which, 
by  what  must  be  termed  rhetoric  it  artifice,  he  places 
himself  before  his  hearers.  It  is  obvious  that  a  speaker 
addressing  an  assembly,  who  is  known  by  them  to  be 
actuated  by  honest  motives,  and  to  understand  the  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  he  speaks,  advances,  by  the  mere  posses¬ 
sion  of  these  adventitious  attributes,  a  long  way  towards 
the  end  and  aim  of  oratory,  viz.,  persuasion.  Hence  it 
is  that  Aristotle  presents,  as  one  of  the  chief  branches 
of  ft.,  the  art  by  which  a  speaker  or  writer,  as  it  were, 
invests  himself  with  these  attributes,  and  thus  insures 
a  more  favorable  receptiou  to  his  argument.  The  art  of 
moving  the  passions  by  the  use  of  such  arguments  and 
representations  as  are  proper  to  excite  each,  belongs 
also,  in  Aristotle's  arrangement,  to  this  division  of  his 
subject.  In  his  second  division  he  treats  of  argument 
itself,  considered  with  respect  to  its  cogency  or  incon- 
clusi veu ess  in  point  of  form;  and  hence  logic,  in  this 
point  of  view,  becomes  ancillary  to,  or  a  subdivision  of 
ft.  The  third  division  of  the  subject  exhibits  the  modes 
of  persuasion  arising  from  style,  arrangement,  delivery, 
and  action  ;  and  to  this  third  branch  modern  writers, 
who  have  treated  of  ft.  in  its  more  limited  sense,  have 
usually  confined  themselves. 

Rlietor'ical,  a.  Pertaining  to  rhetoric;  containing 
the  rules  of  rhetoric;  oratorial. 

Rhetorically,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  rhetoric;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  rhetoric. 

Rlietor'icaliiess,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
rhetorical. 

Rhetor ician,  ( rrt-o-rish'an ,)  n.  [Fr.  rkforicien.] 
One  who  teaches  the  art  of  rhetoric,  or  the  principles 
and  rules  of  correct  and  elegant  speaking;  one  well 
versed  in  the  rules  and  principles  ot  rhetoric.— An  orator. 

Rtiet/orize,  e.  a.  To  represent  by  a  figure  of  oratory  .(it.) 

Rliett,  (ret,)  in  California,  a  lake  of  Sis  Kiyou  co. ;  Lat. 
41°  50'  N.,  Lon.  121°  30'  W.  It  covers  an  area  of  abt.  100 
sq.  m.,  and  its  outlet  empties  into  Klamath  lliver. 

Rheum,  (r&m,)  n.  [Or. reuma ,  from  reo ,  to  flow.)  (Med.) 
Any  thin,  watery  discharge  from  the  mucous  membranes 
or  skin,  as  the  thin  discharge  from  the  air-passages 
arising  from  cold.  —  Dunglison. 

Rtieiuil,n.  [Said  to  be  derived  from  the  Rha  (now 
Wolga),  from  whose  banks  it  was  first  brought.] 
( Bot )  Rhubarb,  a  genus  of  the  order  Pdygonaceie.  The 
species  of  this  genus  are  all  more  or  less  remarkable  for 
their  purgative  and  astringent  properties;  and  their 
roots,  which  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  the  active 
principles,  are  largely  used  as  medicinal  agents.  The  ex¬ 
act  source  of  our  officinal  rhubarb  has  not  been  definitely 
ascertained.  Dr.  Roylo  states  that  the  rhubarb  country, 
whence  Turkey  or  Russian  rhubarb  is  derived,  is  in  the 
heart  of  Thibet,  within  95°  of  E.  Lon.,  and  35°  of  N. 
Lat. ;  but,  as  no  naturalist  has  visited  this  part,  ami  as 
neither  seeds  nor  plants  have  been  obtained  thence,  it 
is  as  yet  unknown  what  species  yields  the  rhubarb.  It 
is  known  that  the  greater  part  of  the  rhubarb  of  com¬ 
merce  is  grown  iu  this  district,  and  is  obtained  in  sum¬ 
mer,  from  plants  six  years  of  a<: 
cleansed,  peeled,  and  cut  into 
pieces;  these  are  bored  through 
the  centre,  strung  on  a  string, 
and  dried  in  the  sun.  In  the  au¬ 
tumn,  the  rhubarb  is  conveyed 
to  Sinin,  where  the  Bukharian 
traders  reside,  and  thence  to  the 
Russian  frontier-town  «.♦  Kiach- 
ta,  and  to  Pekin,  Canton,  and 
Macao.  This  is  unquestionably 
the  best  kind  of  rhubarb.  Chi¬ 
nese,  or  East  Indian  rhubarb,  is 
the  produce  of  an  unknown  spe¬ 
cies  of  ft.,  cultivated  in  the  Chi¬ 
nese  empire.  Himalayan  rhubarb 
is  obtained  from  several  species, 
particularly  ft.  moorcroftianum , 
i vehbianum,  and  emodi.  Eug- 
lish  rhubarb  is  the  root  of  ft.  Fig.  2251. — rhubarb. 
rhaponticum ;  it  is  now  exten¬ 
sively  employed  in  the  hospitals  of  this  country  and  in 
England,  but  it  is  not  so  active  as  the  officiiiid  rhubarb. 
The  so-called  “genuine  Turkey  rhubarb ”  sold  in  the 
streets  by  itinerant  venders  is  almost  invariably  Eng¬ 
lish  rhubarb.  The  leaf-stalks  of  ft.  rhaponticum  and 
other  species  are  largely  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
fruit  in  pies  and  puddings.  Their  pleasant  acidity  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  oxalic  and  malic  acids.  The  leaf¬ 
stalks  of  ft.  ribes  are  used  in  the  East  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  sherbet.  Crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  occur  abun¬ 
dantly  in  the  roots  of  the  species  of  this  genus. 

Rheumatic,  ( ru-mat'ik ,)  a.  [Gr.  reumatikos ,  subject 
to  a  discharge.]  Pertaining  to  rheumatism,  or  partak¬ 
ing  of  its  nature. 

Rheumatism,  ( ru’matizm ,)  n.  [Gr.  rheumnhsmos ,  a 
defluxion  ]  (Med.)  A  painful  disease  characterized  by 
an  inflamed  state  of  the  fibrous  tissue,— and  wherever 
fibrous  tissues  are  found  there  may  be  ft. ;  but  it  prin¬ 
cipally  affects  the  larger  joints  and  places  covered  by 
muscles,  as  the  wrists,  elbows,  knees,  hip-joiut,  back,  and 


loins.  When  the  joints  about  the  back  and  loins  are 
affected,  it  is  called  lumbago;  when  the  pain  is  in  the 
hip-joint,  sciatica  ;  and  when  the  muscles  of  the  chest 
are  affected,  pleurodyne.  ft.  may  occur  either  with 
fever  or  without  it,  being  in  the  former  case  termed 
acute,  in  the  latter  chronic.  Acute  ft.,  or  rheumatic 
fever ,  may  happen  at  any  time,  but  occurs  more  partic¬ 
ularly  in  autumn,  and  affects  chiefly  such  as  are  iu  the 
prime  of  life.  It  is  generally  occasioned  by  exposing  the 
body  to  cold  air  immediately  after  having  been  heated, 
and  commences  with  chilliness  and  shivering,  which 
are  soon  followed  by  heat,  restlessness,  and  other  fever¬ 
ish  symptoms.  An  acute  pain  is  soon  after  felt  in  one 
or  other  of  the  limbs.  This  quickly  increases,  and  in  a 
short  tune  is  accompanied  with  swelling  and  great  ten¬ 
derness  of  one  or  more  of  the  large  joints,  with  much 
constitutional  disturbance.  The  patient's  sufferings  are 
now  of  the  most,  agonizing  character,  lie  is  resiless, 
and  yet  dare  not  or  cannot  move;  even  the  weight  of 
the  bed-clothes  can  scarcely  be  bornu.  The  pulse  is  full 
and  bounding,  the  skin  is  generally  bathed  in  perspira¬ 
tion  of  a  disagreeable  sour  odor,  the  bowels  are  con¬ 
stipated,  the  urine  scanty  and  high-colored,  loaded  with 
uric  acid,  or  urates.  This  disease  varies  considerably  in 
intensity  and  duration,  and  may  terminate  iu  a  few 
days,  or  endure  for  several  months.  Its  average  dura¬ 
tion,  however,  when  uncomplicated  with  other  diseases, 
is  from  ten  to  eighteen  days.  One  remarkable  feature 
of  it  is  its  tendency  to  move  from  one  part  to  another, 
often  suddenly  leaving  one  joint  and  making  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  another,  and  again  going  back  to  its  original 
seat  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  afatal  disease,  except  when 
it  attacks  some  vital  organ,  as  the  heart,  which  insevere 
cases  it  is  very  apt  to  do.  It  is  a  constitutional  disease, 
arising  from  a  poison  circulating  in  the  blood.  This 
poison  constitutes  that  predisposition  to  the  disease 
without  which  it  would  not  occur,  and  the  cold  probably 
exercises  its  injurious  influence  by  checking  the  elimi¬ 
nation  through  the  skin,  and  other  emunctories,  of  the 
poisonous  principle  as  it  forms,  ami  by  thus  accumulat¬ 
ing  it  in  the  blood.  Medical  men  are  by  no  means 
agreed  as  to  the  treatment  best  adapted  for  this  com¬ 
plaint.  In  general,  however,  when  the  patient  is  young 
and  robust,  and  when  the  inflammatory  fever  is  high, 
bleeding  from  the  arm  is  recommended.  Whenever  the 
pain  is  very  acute,  opium  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  use¬ 
ful  and  necessary  remedy.  The  free  administration  of 
active  purgatives,  particularly  at  the  outset  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  is  found  to  be  very  beneficial.  Alkaline  drugs  are 
by  many  strongly  recommended  in  this  disease  as  being 
chemical  antagonists  of  the  poison.  The  chronic  form 
of  ft.  is  sometimes  the  sequel  of  the  acute,  but  it  is  more 
commonly  a  separate  constitutional  affection,  coming 
on  independently  of  any  previous  acute  attack.  There 
is  commonly  little  constitutional  disturbance,  but  the 
sufferer  is  constantly  annoyed,  and  his  existence  made 
miserable,  with  chronic  pains,  which  destroy  his  com¬ 
fort  by  day  and  render  liim  restless  by  night.  Iu  some 
instances,  the  pains  are  worst  at  night,  being  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  warmth  of  the  bed;  in  others,  warmth  af¬ 
fords  the  greatest  relief.  The  cure  of  this  complaint  is 
tedious,  and  often  very  difficult.  It  frequently  involves 
and  cripples  some  of  the  smaller  joints,  esperial/y  those 
of  the  knuckles  and  fingers,  rendering  them  Knobby,  and 
distorting  their  form  and  position.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  such  cases  that  the  patient  be  protected 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  by  warm  clothing; 
and  those  who  can  afford  it  do  well  by  taking  up  their 
residence  in  a  warm  climate.  Warm  bathing,  vapor 
and  hot-air  baths,  with  frequent  friction  and  the  use  of 
the  flesh-brush,  are  of  great  service,  and  stimulating  in¬ 
ternal  medicines,  as  turpentine,  are  often  of  use.  Cod- 
liver  oil  is  also  sometimes  recommended,  with  bark, 
wine,  iron, and  other  tonics,  for  invigorating  the  system. 
Persons  subject  to  chronic  ft.  should  also  be  very  care¬ 
ful  in  their  diet,  as  there  is  little  doubt  that  many  of 
the  paroxysms  of  this  disease  are  brought  on  by  a  dis¬ 
ordered  state  of  the  digestive  organs.  Salicylic  acid  has 
of  late  been  recommended  as  a  cure  for  ft. 

Rii  Pinny,  (rUm'y,)  a.  [From  rheum.]  Full  of  rheum 
or  watery  matter;  partaking  of  the  nature  of,  or  affect¬ 
ed  with,  rheum  ;  causing  rheum  ;  abounding  with  serous 
moisture  ;  as,  rheumy  eyes. 

Rl*‘xi  a,  n.  ( Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  MelastomoceseA 
ft.  Virginia,  the  Meadow  Beauty  or  Deer-grass,  and  ft. 
mariana ,  the  Maryland  Deer-grass,  are  perennial  herbs, 
growing  in  wet  grounds  and  sandy  bogs  in  all  the  States. 

Rllinal.  (rVnal.)a.  [Gr.  rhis,  rhinos,  the  nose.]  Pertain¬ 
ing,  or  having  reference,  to  the  nose. 

Rhinaii'tlms,  n.  [Gr.  rhis,  rhinos ,  snout,  and  anthos, 
flower.J  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  annual  weeds,  order  Scroph- 
ulariacese.  The  common  species  ft.  cristn  galli ,  or  ft. 
minor,  which  grows  in  pastures  throughout  the  United 
States,  is  known  as  the  Yellow  Rattle. 

Rhin,  (Bas.)  [Fr.  Lower  Rhine,]  a  former  N.E.  dept, 
of  France,  now  part  of  the  German  Reichsland  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  bounded  W.  by  the  depts.  of  Moselle,  Meurthe, 
and  Vosges;  area,  1,755  sq.  in.  The  surface  is  diversi¬ 
fied,  well  wooded,  and  generally  fertile.  Rivers.  Lauter 
and  Moder.  Prod.  The  usual  cerealia,  vegetables,  and 
fruits;  also,  tobacco  and  hemp.  Large  quantities  of 
Rhine-wine  are  produced.  Min.  Iron  and  coal.  Manuf. 
Woollen,  cotton,  and  other  fabrics,  arms,  machinery, 
Ac.,  are  very  extensive.  Cap.  Strasburg.  Pop.  588,970. 

Rhine,  Room,  ( rin ,)  n.  A  ditch;  a  gully;  a  water¬ 
course. 

Rhine,  (The,)  ( rine .)  [Anc.  Rhenus.]  One  of  the  most 
important  rivers  in  W.  Europe,  rising  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Alps,  flowing  through  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and 
falling  into  the  North  Sea,  or  German  Ocean,  between 
Lat.  46°  W  and  52°  N.,  and  Lou.  3°  40'  and  9°  5u'  E. 
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Length,  measured  along  the  stream,  950  m.  It  origi¬ 
nates  in  two  principal  streams,  which  have  their  sources 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Pennine  Alps  :  t  lie  principal  of  these, 
called  by  the  Germans  Vurder- Rhine,  is  formed  by  tbe 
junction  of  two  small  streams  flowing  from  the  N.  side 
of  Mount  St.  Gothard,  at  an  elevation  of  6,581  ft.  above 
tbe  sea ;  Lat.  46°  32'  N„  Lon.  8°  53'  E. ;  only  a  few  miles 
from  tbe  source  of  the  Rhone.  Hence  the  main  stream, 
which  soon  becomes  enlarged  by  the  affluence  of  numer¬ 
ous  brooks  and  mountain  torrents,  takes  at  first  a  N  E. 
direction  through  the  magnificent  and  stupendous  ra- 
vineof  the  Rheinwald,  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  almost 
perpendicular  rocks,  rising  3,000  ft.  above  the  river,  and 
clothed  to  their  very  summit  with  stately  firs.  At  the 
lower  end  of  this  valley,  and  only  a  few  miles  above 
Chur,  near  Rclchenau,  the  river  is  joined  by  i  t  h  E.  branch, 
tin*  Hi Uter- Rhine,  which  rises  on  the  side  of  the  Moscli- 
elhorn  or  Vogelsherg,  near  the  Pass  of  St.  Bernard.  At 
Chur  the  river  deflects  N.,  maintaining  that  general  di¬ 
rection  through  a  fertile  and  romantic  valley,  abounding 
with  vineyards,  ns  far  as  the  Lake  of  Constance,  into 
which  it  pours  its  waters,  their  level  at  this  point  being 
1,255  ft.  above  the  sea,  or  5,326  ft.  below  the  source.  The 
river,  leaving  this  beautiful  lake  at  its  W.  end,  near  the 
town  of  Constance,  enters  a  small  expanse  of  water, 
called  the  Unter  or  Zetter  See,  in  which  is  the  island  of 
Reiclienuu,  and  thence,  narrowing  its  channel,  runs  W. 
to  Scliaffliau8en ;  3  m.  below  which  the  stream,  pent 
between  lofty  rocks,  and  divided  by  craggy  islets,  tails 
over  a  ledge  of  rocks  76  ft.  in  height,  forming  one  ot  the 
most  celebrated  European  cataracts.  (See  Sciiaff- 
hausen.)  The  channel,  from  this  point  to  Basle,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  tortuous,  winding  through  lotty  rocks,  whilst 
confine  the  waters  within  a  narrow  compass,  and  conse¬ 
quently  increase  the  rapidity  of  the  current.  At  Zuzach, 
about  1  mile  above  the  confluence  of  the  Aar,  occurs  a 
second  fall,  down  which,  however,  the  natives  venture 
their  loaded  barks,  except  during  the  spring  floods.  Tbe 
river  maintains  its  W.  direction  through  a  rocky  valley, 
interrupted  with  frequent  crags  rising  above  the  stream, 
as  far  as  Basle,  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  COO  It.  in 
length.  Here  commences  the  navigation  of  the  river,  its 
level  at  this  point  being  827  ft.  above  the  German  Ocean. 
Basle  seems  to  be  the  proper  point  of  division  between 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine;  for  the  navigation  above 
this  town  is  so  interrupted  by  falls  and  rocks  as  to  bo 
scarcely  of  any  importance,  whereas  from  hence  to  the 
mouth  boats  pass  at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year.  As¬ 
suming  at  Basle  a  pretty  constant  N.  course,  the  Rhine 
becomes  the  boundary  between  France  and  the  Grand- 
duchy  of  Baden,  and  afterwards  between  Baden  and 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  the  cities  and  towns  in  this  part  of  its 
course  being  Mannheim,  on  tbe  E.  bank,  at  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Neckar,  and  Strasloirg,  Spires,  Oppenhcim, 
and  Mayence,  on  the  W.  bank.  At  the  last  of  these 
towns,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mayn.  the  stream  takes  a 
sudden  turn  \V.  to  Bingen  (Fig.  2252 j,  on  the  W\  bank, 


Fig.  2252.  —  bingen  on  the  rhine. 
from  which  point  the  course  of  the  river  is  pretty  uni¬ 
formly  N.W.  to  the  delta  at  its  mouth.  Coblentz,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Moselle.  Bonn,  Cologne,  and  Cleves,  are 
the  chief  towns  on  the  W.  bank  :  those  on  anti  near  tbe 
E.  Ride  comprising  Wiesbaden,  DUsseldorf,  Wesel,  and 
other  places  of  inferior  size.  The  delta  of  the  Rhine  is 
the  largest  in  Europe,  not  even  excepting  that  ot  the 
Wolga:  it  extends,  with  its  ramifications,  110  m.  along 
the  coast,  from  the  E.  shore  of  the  Znyder-Zee  to  the  S. 
branch  of  the  Maas;  ami  the  distance  from  the  apex, 
about  10  m.  below  Emmerich,  being 72  m.,the  total  area 
of  the  country  comprised  within  its  limits  is  4,150  sq.  m. 
When  the  river  divides,  the  lett  or  S.  arm  takes  the 
name  of  Waal;  and  the  other,  retaining  that  of  the 
Rhine,  is  connected,  a  little  farther  N.,  by  an  artificial 
canal,  with  the  Yssel.  Still  lower  down  the  Rhine  takes 
the  name  of  the  Leek,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
old  Rhine,  now  sanded  up.  which  passed  by  Utrecht  and 
Leyden  to  tbe  sea  at  Cutwyk.  The  Rhine  has  at  present 
three  mouths.  About  two-thirds  of  its  waters  flow  to 
tbe  sea  bv  the  Waal,  tbe  remainder  being  carried  partly 
to  the  Znyder-Zee  bv  the  Yssel,  and  partly  to  tbe  ocean 
bv  the  Leek  and  Maas,  on  which  is  the  great  Rhenish 
port  of  Rotterdam.  These  branches,  however,  are  so 
interlaced  with  natural  and  artificial  channels,  and 
there  are  so  many  lagoons  and  marshes  in  this  district, 
that  a  map  becomes  indispensable  to  any  detailed  de¬ 
scription.  Tbe  scenery  of  tbe  Rhine  has  been  justly 
admired  by  travellers!  Wildness  and  rude  grandeur 
characterize  it  in  the  defiles  above  the  Lake  of  Con¬ 
stance;  and  the  country  from  the  Unter-See  westward, 
as  far  as  Rheiufelden,  6  m.  above  Basle,  is  almost  equally 
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romantic.  Bat  at  this  point  the  character  of  the  scenery 
changes,  aud  the  frier.  formerly  au  inconsiderable  fea- 
ture  in  the  landscape.  Ixxvuiefl  a  bruad  and  m  •jt»Uc 
•tteaiu,  fl  >wiu.'  as  lar  as  JiiuiiUim  through  a  rich  •  p-u 
valley  from  30  to  OO  iu.  lu  breadth.  1  lie  banks  tnere 
begin  to  be  mure  l*old  and  rocky,  but  the  scenery  most 
generally  admired  is  bctweeu  Mh»  euce  and  Cooietitz. 
The  Rhine  here  pursues  a  Ineaudering  course,  pent  be¬ 
tween  lofty  aud  craggy  mountains,  and  resembles  rather 
a  succession  of  lakes  man  a  river.  The  mountain*,  how¬ 
ever.  are  only  luouutaius  iu  immature.  Tue  groves  on 
the  kill-sides  are  lew  aud  lar  between;  but  there  is  no 
grove  without  a  church  ?pire  rising  iu  the  midst,  ami 
overtoppiug  the  trees.  Frequently,  a  daring  aud  law 
tastic  clitf,  crowned  by  an  ancient  castle- see  fig.  2171'. 
frowns  over  the  river,  or  ris«-s  majestically  from  the 
bmw  of  the  steep.  The  Rhine,  with  its  various  affluent*, 
comprises  a  navigation  of  about  1.5  xJ  m  ,  aud  iu  a  com¬ 
mercial  point  of  view,  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
river  in  Europe,  owing  to  the  numerous  states  to  which 
it  affords  a  water  conveyance.  The  nacigaUon  <-J  the 
Rhine  has  always  been  of  Considerable  importance,  but 
since  the  employment  of  steamers,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  tolls, aud  other  political  obstacles  to  its  free  use,  its 
importance  as  a  channel  of  navigation  and  t raffle  lias 


np  with  its  horn  any  animal  which  opposes  it.  The 
bones  of  the  R.,  like  those  of  the  elephaut,  are  often 
found  in  the  los&il  state  iu  various  part*  ol  the  world; 
hii  i  in  the fnr  1772  an  en; 

the  banks  ol  a  Siberian  river,  in  the  ancient  fn-ecii  soil, 
with  the  skin,  teudous,  aud  some  of  the  flesh  iu  tne 
highest  state  of  pFHTlliW  — The  Iw  lioned  R-{JL 
btc-irnisj  (Tig.  2021),  is  louud  in  varimis  parts  ol  Africa, 
and  seems  to  b*»e  neeu  the  kind  kuown  to  the  ancient 
Roiuaus.  lu  »i jjc  it  equal*  the  common  species;  aud  it* 
habit*  aud  manner  ol  feeding  are  the  same;  but  it  dif¬ 
fers  great  I  v  iu  the  ap|*earaijce  of  its  skin,  w  liich.  in-lead 
of  tne  vast  and  regularly  marked  ariuor-like  folds  of 
the  former,  has  merely  a  slight  wrinkle  aero**  the 
shoulders  aud  ou  the  hiuder  parts,  with  a  few  laiuler 
wrina.es  on  tue  sides,  So  limt,  in  comparison  with  the 
common  R..  it  appears  almost  smooth.  The  skin,  bow* 
ever,  is  tough  or  tubcrcuiated ;  but  wliat  constitutes 
the  specific  or  principal  distinction  is,  that  the  nose  is 
lurnished  with  two  horns,  one  of  which  is  smaller  than 
the  other,  aud  situated  higher  up.  and  that  they  are 
fixed  to  the  nose  by  a  strong  apjiaralus  of  muscles  and 
tendons,  so  that  they  are  louse  wnen  the  animal  is  in  a 
quiescent  state,  hut  become  firm  aud  immovable  when 
lie  is  enraged. 


been  i  in  measurably  increased.  Vessels  of  large  burden  Rhiuocerov,  rt-ndzV-rds.)  •».  [Fr..  from  Gr.  rhino- 

asceud  the  i  Straeborg  iad  K  >tterdatn,  keros—  r  n  t,  and  keros, 

and  a  fast  taOMR  hi  -  '  •  in  the  number  of  pas- !  a  born.]  (itfL)  Une  of  the  JJiinoceridst 

•eugera  iu  recent  years,  despite  the  lines  of  railway  which  Rhinoc  eros-hird,  n.  ZamA.)  See  Bcckkis  J. 
nui  akmg  the  banks  iftbeHv  r.  Rhinoplas  tit*.  F« 


Rhino. iu  iriscotaifty  a  post-township  of  Sheboygan  co.; 
pop.  abt.  2.5O0. 

Rhine  beck,  in  Sew  T  ri,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Datchesj  co.,  abt.  55  ni.  S.  of  Albany.  Tiie  town¬ 
ship  also  cont-iiu*  the  village  of  Rhinebeck  Landing,  on 
the  Hudson  River.  Pap.  (1870)3,740. 

Rhiuelantl.i:i  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery 
co..  abt.  75  111.  VV.  of  St.  Louis. 

Rhine -wine,  «.  The  name  properly  given  to  tiie 
wines  produced  in  the  Rheiugau.  the  most  valued  and 
c<**tly  of  w  hich  are  the  Schloss-Johamnsberger,  Hoch- 
heiuier,  K  loiter- Krbacher,  R tides  1ms iner,  Stcinberger, 
Grafeuberger,  Lau  ter  bran  ner,  Rotbenberger,  dcltarlacb- 
berger.  and  M  irkol. runner.  The  red  Rhine- wines,  of 
which  the  A-tnaunsliatiser  is  the  most  celebrated.  are 
n  *t  nearly  so  much  prized  as  the  white;  neither  have 
they  the  streugth  or  bouquet  of  the  latter.  The  wines 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  from  Dusseld<>rf  downward*,  are 
generally  of  iuferior  quality.  The  term  RUine-wine.  in 
its  geuer  d  signification,  includes  the  Pfalz  and  Moselle 
wines.  It  is  u  «w  generally  held  in  Germany  that  Rliine- 


rhino*.  the  noge,  and  plaudit,  to  mould,  form.]  Tormiug 
or  constituting  a  nose. 

R.  operation.  {Sarg.)  An  operation  which  supplies 
an  artificial  in  lieu  ol  a  natural  nose,  or  which  renews 
the  latter. 

Riii nopl.ts  t y  .  n.  fGr.  rhin ,  rhinos ,  the  nose,  and 
;  plasso,  to  lorm.j  (Sarg  )  The  nitration  for  forming  a 
new  nose,  which  dates  far  back.  Three  chief  methods 
have  been  described:  —  1.  The  method  of  Celsus.  which 
cousisis  iu  bringing  forward  the  skin  of  the  cbeek>,and 
forming  a  septum,  if  necessary.  from  the  up|»er  lip.  2. 
The  Italian,  or  ToUacotian  method  or  operation,  called, 
also,  the  Herman  metheeJ,  on  account  of  the  application 
made  of  it  by  Toil  Grafe,  w  hich  coudsts  iu  paring  llie 
edges  of  the  nstriis,  aud  uniting  them  to  a  grail  taken 
from  the  arm,  but  left  attached  to  it  until  union  has 
takeh  place.  3.  The  lnaian  method,  practised  for  ages 
in  the  East  Indies,  where  cutting  off  the  nose  has  been 
a  common  punishment  for  criminals,  now  generally 
adopted,  in  w  hich  the  graft  is  taken  from  the  lorehead 

Dunglison. 


wines  that  have  been  properly  kept  f  r  three  or  four  Rhipid  nra,  n.  (ZoSl.)  See  Faxtail. 
y ears  are  in  the  most  wholesome  condition  f.  r  11-e.  Rhizan  tae;e,n.f/.  { Bot.,  Same  as  Rhizogens.  q.  r. 
Iliiin.  Ifant.  [Fr.  Upper  Rhine,]  a  former  N.E.  dept.  Rhizobola  ce^,  n  [Gr.  rluza.  a  root.]  Bot)  The 

Souri-nut  lamily.  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Guttiftrales. 
—  Diag.  Digitate  opposite  leaves;  symmetrical  flow¬ 
ers:  equilateral  petals;  sessile  stigmas ;  solitary  seeds ; 
and  an  embryo  with  au  enormous  radicle.  —  They  are 
large  trees,  native  of  the  forests  of  the  hottest  parts  of 
S.  America.  Some  are  valuable  for  their  timber,  others 
yield  an  excellent  oil,  aud  some  edible  nuts.  The  order 
cootaius  2  genera  and  8  sj*rcies.  See  Cartocar. 


of  France,  now  part  of  the  German  l  eichsland  of  Al¬ 
sace-  Lorraine,  h.  W.  by  the  French  territory  :  area ,  1,5*5 
sq.  m.  The  surface  is  diversified,  well  wooded,  and  fertile. 

Rirers.  Principally,  the  111.  Prod .  Various  kinds  of 
grain,  tobacco,  hemp,  linseed,  beet-root, fic.  Min .  Silver, 
lead,  iron,  coal,  asplialce,  aud  granite.  Manuf.  Silks, 
cotton*,  and  a  variety  of  others  Kuine-wine  is  exten¬ 
sively  raised.  Chp.  Colmar.  Pop.  530,285.  _b _  _ 

Rhino,  (ri'm.)  n.  [Sc»t.  rim.]  A  cant  term  for  Rhi  zogem.  Rhixax  THEi,  n.  pi.  [tlr.  rhisa.  a  root. 


money,  cash,  coin ;  as,  plenty  of  ready  rhino1  i.  e.,  ready 
money. 

Rhinoeerial,  Rh inocerieal,  (-seri-al^-scr’ik-al, 
a.  [from  rhinoceros.}  Pertaining  or  relating  to, or  re¬ 
sembling,  the  rhinoceros. 

Rl»  i  mif  eri«l:r.  n.pl.  (Zoril.)  The  Rhinoceros  family, 
including  Urge  and  uncouth-looking  pachydermatous 
animals,  which  inhabit  the  hotter  regions  of  Asia  and 
Af  ira.  sod,  next  to  the  elephant,  contains  the  most 
powerfnl  quadrupeils.  The  common  Indian  rhinoceros 
( R .  unicomisy,  is  usually  about  12  feet  loug  from  the 
tip  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  Its  height 
is  about  7  feet,  and  the  circumference  of  its  body  is 
nearly  equal  to  its  length.  The  back,  instead  of  rising, 
as  in  the  elephant,  sinks  in  considerably.  The  head  is 
moderately  large  and  long.  The  np|»eV  lip  protrude* 
considerably,  and  being  extremely  pliable,  answ  ers  the 
end  of  a  small  proboscis;  but  its  most  distinguishing 
mirk  is  the  possession  of  a  solid,  slightly  curved,  sharp- 
poiutod  horn,  which  rests  on  a  strong  arch  formed  by 
the  nasal  hones.  This  horn  i*  sometime*,  but  not  gen¬ 
erally.  as  much  as  3  feet  in  letigth,  and  IS  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference  at  its  base,  and  is  used  as  a  most  powerful 
and  effective  weapon.  The  animal  is  also  characterized 
by  having  7  molars  on  each  side  above  and  below,  with 

only  4  incisors,  and  no  canine  teeth.  The  ears  are  Rhizopti  ora.  n.  [Gr. 
moderately  bm  ■might,  and  Pointed;  the  eyes  small  rhica.  a  looi.pitfr,..  to  bear 
and  half  closed.  The  skin  is  thick  and  coarse,  with  a 
knotty  or  granulated  surface,  and  so  impenetrable  on 
the  body  and  limbs  as  to  resist  either  the  claws  of  the! 
lion  or  the  tiger,  the  sword  or  the  shot  of  the  hunter.  \ 

About  the  neck,  the  skin  is  disposed  in  several  large, 
plaits  or  folds.  Another  fold  parses  from  the  shoulders 
to  the  fore  legs,  and  another  from  the  hind  part  of  the 
back  to  the  thighs.  The  tail  is  sleuder,  flattened  at  tliej 
end,  and  covered  on  the  sides  with  very  6tiff  and  .hick 
black  hairs.  The  belly  is  Somewhat  pendulous,  the  legs ! 
very  short,  strong,  and  thick,  and  the  feet  divided  into 
3  large  hoof*,  all  standing  forwards.  In  India,  the  rbi-  \ 
noceros  leads  a  tranquil,  indolent  life,  wallowing  on  the 
marshy  borders  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  occasionally  I 
bathing  itself  in  their  waters.  Its  movements  are  usu- 


aud  gtnna  •.  to  produce.]  j Hot.)  The  third  class  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  including  parasitical  plants  desti-' 
tote  of  true  leaves,  in  room  of  which  they  have  cellular 
scales.  Th»-ir  stem  is  either  an  amorphous  fungous 
iuaj.-,  or  a  ramified  mycelium  appearing  to  l*e  lo>t  in 
the  tissue  of  the  plants.  Jio  instance  of  green  color  is 
know  n  among  them ;  but  they  are  brown,  yellow,  or 
purple.  They  are  furnished  with  true  flower*,  having 
genuine  stamens  and  carpels,  and  surrounded  bv 
tnniero us  or  pentamerous  calyx,  or  absolutely  naked. 
The  true  nature  of  their  seeds  is  in  m<»$t  species  quite 
unknown.  The  R.  are  separated  into  the  three  orders 
Bklasop.  oracex,  CttinacejE,  and  Rafflesi ace*,  7.  r. 

Rhizo  ma.  Rhi  zome,  or  Root'stock.  n.  [Gr. 
rhizas ,  to  support  by  roots.]  (Bot.)  A  thick  fleshy 
stem,  lying  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  or  partly  be¬ 
neath  it,  giving  forth  roots 
from  its  lower  side,  and 
shooting  forth  leaves  every 
spring.  It  is  commonly 
mistaken  for  a  root.  It  is 
conspicuous  in  the  Iris 
(Fig.  2253),  aud  iu  Solo¬ 
mon's  seal. 


the  tropics,  and  are  generally  remarkable  for  their 
astringent  prujKrrties.  The  oruer  contains  5  genera  and 

;>pevle».  gee  KHiZ  PH  jfcJL. 

! «  .  1  .  /  d.\. 

A  division  of  1  he  Jhrotasmt,  including  minute  animals 
of  the  bjwer  degree,  p*.«s>essing  a  lower  •  f  l  -com-  ti««n 
by  means  ot  minute  trutacalar  filament.-.  Tl.e  R.  com¬ 
prise  the  raiuih  which  construct* d  the  milto/a  shells 
found  iu  such  large  quantit.es  in  the  strata  of  many 
quarries  near  Pari*.  1  he  class  also  includes  some  other 
nitcruscopic  fbraminiferoos  shells. 

Riioria.  an  island  or  Egypt,  in  th*  Nil*. opposite  Cairo, 
containing  the  Pasha's  gaj‘7t  n-.  It  is  2  m  long. 
Rhode  Isl  and,  the  smallest  State  of  :L  American 
Uni'  ii.  is  situate  in  New  England,  aud  p*:i  |  rises  a  ter¬ 
ritory  on  both  side*  of  Narragan**-t  Lay  having  N.  and 
E.  Massachusetts,  IV.  CoBiieoticnt.  and  S  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  lies  1  etween  Lat.  4lc  lv'  and  4-c  3*  N-,  and 
Lon.  71°  S' and  7 lc  53'  W.  Area,  1,054  6  sq.  m.  Tiie 
area  usually  j.iven  in  gazett<-er-and  gi-ogruj  hio.1  works 
is  fn-m  2-  0  t-*  900  ni.  greater,  and  pn  l  ably  inclndrs  the 
waters  of  Narragans*  t  R;y.  —  Gen.  D'tr.  The  State 
derives  its  name  irom  an  bland  in  Narraganset  Bay. 
which  extends  inland  about  30  m.  from  the  ocean.  Iks 
lay  divides  the  State  into  two  unequal  parts,  which, 
together,  f-  rni  a  territ*  ry  of  abont  iO  m.  in  length,  and 
5-  in  width.  Tliough  the  c««*f  line  of  the  State  i*  only 
sl*ont  45  m^  that  of  N.  rraganset  Bay,  with  its  numer- 
.nd*.  give-  miles  w*she»l  by 

tide-water.  While  the  area  of  the  State  is  limited,  jet 
it  ha*  a  great  di¬ 
versity  of  soil. and 
even  of  climate. 

Iri  some  parts  its 
surface  is  qnite 
hilly,  though  not 
mountainous, 
while  in  others  it 
is  level :  again,  in 
some  parts  the 
soil  U  heavy  and 
w  et.  w  bile  in  btl*- 
ei>  it  is  dry  and 
sandy.  The  win¬ 
ter-  are  tempered 
by  the  abnndance 
oF  salt  water,  and 
are  milder  than 
in  the  same  lati¬ 
tude  further  in¬ 
land.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Black-tone.  Pawtuxet, 
Pavatnck,  and  Providence:  the  latter  is  an  arm  of 
Narraganset  Bay.  and  is  navigable  f  r  ship*  to  tbe  city 
of  Providence.  The  soil  is  better  adapted  to  grazing  than 
to  tillage;  jet  rve.  bariej,  oats,  and  in  sc- me  places 
wheat,  are  produced  in  quantities  sufficient  for  home 
consumption;  cider  is  made  for  exportation;  artificial 
grasses  are  raised  in  large  quantities,  as.  also,  cattle  of 
a  superior  breed;  L-ut  the  inhabitant?,  generally,  hare 
applied  themselves  more  to  commerce,  the  fisheries,  and 
manufacture*,  rather  than  to  agriculture.  —  Min.  Iron, 
copper,  marble,  and  freestone  are  among  the  miueralog- 
ical  deposits,  and  there  are  extensive  beds  of  anthracite 
coal  ;  hut  this,  though  good,  has  l**-en  hitherto  little 
w  rought. — Agric.  The  agricultural  yield  cropped  in  1568 
presented  the  following  results : 


or  carry.]  (BoL)  The 
typical  genus  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  order  Rhizophoracex . 

The  species  R.  mangle  is 
the  Mangrove-tree  of  trop¬ 
ical  sea-shores.  It  is  re-  Fig.  2253. — RH1Z0MA  OF  IRIS, 
markable  for  the  aerial 

root*  thrown  off  from  the  stem,  which,  fixing  themselves 
into  the  mud.  act  as  props  to  keep  the  tree  in  an  erect 
position.  It  frequently  happens  that  these  aerial  n*ots 
form  the  entire  support  of  the  stem,  in  consequence  of 
this  decaying  at  its  lower  part.  The  bark  **f  the  Man 
grove-tree  is  used  as  a  tanning  material.  The  fruit  is 
sweet  and  edible,  and  its  juice,  when  fermented,  forma 

-  a  kind  of  wine.  See  Mxkgrotz. 

ally  si  w;  and  it  carries  it*  head  low.  like  the  hog.  Rhiznphora  cetr.  n  <R  f)  The  Mangrove  family, 
ploughing  np  the  ground  wirh  it*  horn,  and  making  it*  an  order  of  planu,  alliance  MvrtaJe*.  Pug.  a  plorilne* 
wav  by  sheer  force  through  the  jungle.  It  i*  naturally  u lar  ovary,  polypefalnns  flowers.  Talvate  cal* vx  indefi- 
ot  a  quiet  and  inoffensive  disposition,  hut  very  furious  nite  stamens,  and  flat  cotyledon*  much  shorter  than  the 
and  dangerous  when  provoked  or  attacked,  charging  radicle,  which  germinal  l>efore  the  fruit  falls.  They 
with  great  impetuosity,  and  trampling  down  or  ripping,  are  trees  or  shrubs,  native  of  the  muddy  seashores  in 
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Fig.  2254.  —  seal  of  the  stat*. 


A moH+t  Acres  Mmder 
•/  crop.  cnitir*Uom. 

Totnl 
r-ilu  <<««. 

Indian  corn - bushels 

475.00'  •  17  ,-YJ- 

S7v  ,7;o 

Wheat  . 

do 

8.600  601 

1"520 

Rve  . 

do 

31.000  1.867 

57,370 

Oats . 

do 

■310.000  7.14-. 

154,000 

Bariev . . 

do 

50,600  2,173 

80,000 

Buckwheat...  — 

do 

3.100  182 

3.627 

Potatoes . 

do 

700.000  6.930i' 

749.000 

Hay _ ...... _ 

tons 

71,000  63.332 

1.420,00 

Total 

. .....|  99.87- 

fc.-66.647 

The  foregoing,  averaged  in  yield  and  ensh  value,  i*  a*  fol¬ 
lows  :  —  Corn.  27  bush.  =  $44  55 :  w  heat.  14  3  —  $31.46; 
rye.  16  6:=  $30.71 ;  oat*.  28  =$21.56:  barley.  23  =  ; 

buckwheat,  17  =$19.^9;  potatoes.  101  =  $10.07  ;  hay, 
T 12 =$22.40; —or.  averaging  in  cash  value  per  acre,  a  ratio 
of  $32.70.  An  increased  breadth  of  maize,  amounting  to 
4.363  acres,  was  also  planted  during  tbe  same  year,  while 
the  farm-stock  were  capitated  and  valued  as  follow-:  — 
Horses,  6.828  =  $099,050 ;  ox*  n  and  otlier  cattle.  20A9S 
=  $1,487,626;  milch  cows.  21^15=  $1.3C^,900;  sheep, 
36.688  =  $143,790:  hogs.  9.951  =-  $146,277;  or.  t.  tal  val 
uea,  $3,786.043. —  Manu  f.  R.  ].  is.  after  Massachusetts, 
tbe  principal  manufacturing  State  in  the  Union,  more 
especially  as  regards  textile  fabrics.  Cott.nand  woollen 
goods,  leather,  hardware,  and  machinery  fi  rm  her  lead¬ 
ing  industrial  products.  Calico-printing  and  bleaching 
works  are  earned  on.  too.  on  a  m  «t  considerable  scale  ; 
and  the  State  has.  l*e*ides.  nunieron*  iron  f-nudries.  In 
1868  not  few*-r  than  1-6  mills,  working  L082^76  spin¬ 
dle*.  and  spinning  51.938,373  lb*,  of  cottoo-yarr .  were  in 
active  operation.  Tbe  comparative  value  of  all  manu¬ 
factures  may  be  averaged  at  $103.0Crt.nno. — Pol .  Dir.  The 
State  is  divided  into  5  counties,  a a  follows: 

Bristol,  Kent.  Newport.  Providence.  Vashioften. 
Principal  cities  and  towns.  R.  1.  hv*  two  State  capitals 
—  Newport  and  Providence.  Other  considerable  towns 
are  Bristol,  Smithfield.  Pawtucket.  Natick.  Warren. 
Lonsdale,  and  Woonsocket. —  Gort.  The  govern* -r  and 
lieutenant-governor  are  cho*en  annually  ;  and,  with  one 
member  from  each  city  and  town  in  the  State,  compose 
the  Senate.  The  House  of  Representatives  cannot 
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exceed  72  members,  and  consists  of  one  for  every  2,200 
inhabitants  of  each  town  and  city,  ami  one  additional 
member  for  every  fraction  of  each  town  and  city  ex¬ 
ceeding  one-half  the  ratio  mentioned.  The  member*  are 
elected  annually.  The  constitution  i  equiree  of  all  voters, 
not  native  citizens,  a  property  qualification  ol  $140.  The 
General  Assembly,  composed  <0  these  two  chambers, 
holds  its  regular  session  in  Newport,  commencing  the 
last  Tuesday  of  M  iy,  and  a  session,  by  adjournment,  at 
Providence,  in  January  following.  The  judicial  power 
is  invested  in  a  Supreme  Court,  and  such  inferior  courts 
as  the  General  Assembly  shall  from  time  to  time  estab¬ 
lish.  The  judges  continue  in  office  till  removed  by  a 
vote  of  the  G  meral  Assembly. —  The  financial 

condition  of  the  State  is  sound  and  prosperous.  The 
ftinded  indebtedness  at  the  close  of  the  war  was 
$4,00 1,0  Kf,  of  which  there  has  subsequently  been  re¬ 
deemed  $1,072,500,  leaving  outst  Hiding  $2,027,500  in 
State  bonds,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent, 
per  annum,  payable  semi-annu  illy.  None  of  the  bonds 
are  payable  before  the  year  l SS 2.  At  tile  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  April  o0,  1868,  the  treasury  was  overdrawn 
$61,47  4.62.  The  receipts  during  that  period  amounted 
to  $  i8V*0  1.0  1,  while,  per  contra ,  the  expenditures,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  $61,474.62  for  overdrafts,  and  $132,000  for  re¬ 
demption  of  State  bonds,  were $440,800.7 1,  leaving  an  ex¬ 
cess  to  the  credit  of  the  State  of  $2  47 ,6  1  2.38.  But.  deduct¬ 
ing  the  last  tw  >  items  above  named,  for  overdrafts  and 
bonds  redeemed,  an  I  adding  receipts  from  other  sources, 
there  rent  line* I  ill  the  treasury  on  April  30,  I860,  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  $12  5,224. 48  —  R l'  /.,  Etuc.,  «£c.  The  most  numer¬ 
ous  religious  sects  are  Biptists,  (episcopalians,  Roman 
Cath  'lics.aiid  Cougregationalists  Education  is  well  cared 
for.  The  State  appropriates  $  »0,>>JO  a  year  for  the  support 
of  common  schools;  a  larger  sum  is  raised  by  tho  towns  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  the  iustru  Hion  fund  receives  con¬ 
siderable  aid  from  private  contributions.  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity,  at  Providence,  is  a  notable  institution  of  learning, and 
the  State  h  «,  also,  a  normal  s  h  i  *1,  several  public  gram¬ 
mar-schools  of  a  high  grade,  and  numerous  primary 
schools. —  /fist.  According  to  Danish  antiquaries,  the 
celebrated  Dighton  K  »ck.  on  Taunton  River,  a  few  miles 
from  M  mnt  II  >pe  B  iy,  b  wring  a  variety  of  strange 
figures,  is  a  mem  >rial  of  a  ftr^t  visit  m  ide  by  the  North¬ 
men  under  Thorfiu  in  the  10th  century ;  and  modern 
geographers  hive  identified  R.  I  with  toe  country  in 
which  the  Northmen  establish  •  I  th  in«elves  at  that 
early  time,  and  which  they  called  Vinlind, ,  from  the 
abutidauce  of  wild  gr  ipes  found  there.  —  It.  1.  was  fir.-t 
settled  by  Roger  Williams  who  fie  1  from  religious  per¬ 
secution  in  Massachusetts,  in  June,  1636.  lie  received 
a  grant  of  territory  from  the  Narragunset  Indians, 
March  24,  1638,  and  obtained  a  charter  in  1644.  which 
was  renewed  by  Charles  II.  in  1661,  ami  remained  in 
force  till  1842,  when, —  ifter  an  insurrection,  in  which  a 
number  of  the  people  took  up  arms  under  Wilson  Dorr, 
who  was  unde  prisoner, — a  new  constitution  wa*  agreed 
to,  and  adopted  in  1844.  R.  I.  suffered  much  from  the 
Indian  wars,  until  the  defeat  and  death  of  Philip,  king 
of  the  Wampanoags (see  Massachusetts).  It  was  seized 
by  the  English,  Dec.  8.  1776;  attacked  by  tho  French  and 
Americans  without  effect,  Aug.  s,  1778;  abandoned  by 
the  English  in  1779;  and  occupied  by  the  French.  July 
11,  17S0.  Rhode  Island  was  the  last  of  the  States  that 
gave  in  their  adherence  to  the  Federal  Constitution, 
which  wa«  d  me  in  May,  1740.  The  loth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  «»f  the  U. States  was  adopted  in  January, 
1870.  Pbp.  (1870)  217, 356;  (1875)  258,239.  See  p.  2115. 

Rliotlea,  fro  Is.)  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  apper¬ 
taining  to  A**i  itic  Turkey,  near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor; 
lies  in  Lit.  between  ;55°  5  5'  and  3o°  28'  N.,  Loii.  between 
27°  40'  and  28°  12/  E.  It  is  40  in.  long,  with  a  breadth 
of  18  m  at  its  widest  point ;  has  an  area  of  44  >  sq.  m., 
and  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains,  o  i  which 
grow  forests  of  pine,  in  great  request  forship-l  uilding 
Beneath  tins  range  rises  a  tract  "f  lower  lulls,  on  which 
a  species  of  the  vino  is  largely  cultivated,  which  produces 
the  perfumed  wine  so  much  praised  by  the  ancients. 
The  tract  beneath  forms  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
Island,  and,  sloping  gradually  down  to  the  sea,  is  watered 
by  numerous  streams,  which  reuders  it  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  most  luxuriant  crops.  A  great  part  of  the 
island  is  uncultivated,  but  it  yields  corn,  olives,  pome¬ 
granates,  lemons,  wine,  wax,  honey,  and  figs.  The  manu¬ 
factures  are  silk,  shoes,  red  leather,  and  umber.  Its 
exports  are  wax,  honey,  figs,  and  other  fruits.  Imports 
— colonial  produce,  woollens,  iron,  nails,  shot,  soap,  cord¬ 
age,  hardware,  coals,  horses,  cattle,  carpets,  and  corn. 
Pop.  30,000 

Rhodes.  the  capital  of  the  former  island,  and  situated  at 
the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  island.  It  is  defended  by 
towers  about  800  feet  distant  from  each  other,  while  in 
the  centre  of  the  mole  there  is  a  square  bastion  120  feet 
high.  R.  presents  at  present  very  few  vestiges  of  its 
ancient  grandeur;  its  streets  are  narrow  and  winding, 
and  devoid  of  elegance  or  regularity.  It  has  two  good 
harbors,  separated  only  by  a  mole  running  obliquely 
out  into  the  sea.  The  principal  manufactures  are  red 
leathern  id  shoes.  It  was  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor 
of  this  city  that  stood  the  celebrated  Po'nssns,  q.  v. 
Pop.  20.00). — Hist.  The  ancient  Rhodes  was  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  by  a  branch  of  the  Doric  race,  who  held  it  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  b.  C.  1184.  It  was  of  small 
political  importance  among  the  states  of  Greece  till  the 
city  of  Rhodes  was  built  and  made  the  capital  of  the 
Island,  b.  c  408.  In  the  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
the  Rhodians,  who  had  long  held  supremacy  at  sea.  took 
part  with  the  former.  B.  C.  50  ;  and  continuing  their  aid 
to  Cassius,  were  defeated  by  the  Romans  and  completely 
subjugated,  b.  c  42.  They  then  held  their  liberties  by 
the  caprice  of  the  emperors,  and  their  city  was  made,  by 


Constatitine  I.,  the  metropolis  of  the  Provincia  Insn- 
larum  in  330.  It  was  taken  by  Chosroes  II,  King  of 
Persia,  in  616;  by  the  Saracens  in  651  ;  and  by  t lie 
Knights  of  St.  John,  Aug.  15,1309  (See  Hosimt \li  eks  ) 
Mohammed  II.  besieged  it  ineffectually  in  1480,  and  the 
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Sultan  Solynian  I.  compelled  it  to  capitulate  after  a  vig¬ 
orous  siege  and  bra' e  defence,  that  lasted  from  June  to 
Dec.,  1522.  An  earthquake  which  occurred  in  Rhodes, 
April  22, 1863,  destroyed  2,000  houses,  and  swallowed 
up  or  otherwise  killed  and  wounded  thousands  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Itliodcz.  or  Rodcz,  ( ro'flai ,)  a  town  of  France,  cap. 
of  the  dept,  of  Aveyron,  85  m.  N.W.  of  Montpellier; 
pop.  10,300. 

Rhodium*  (r^-um,)  n.  [Gr.  rhmlnn,  a  rose,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  red  color  of  some  of  its  salts. J  (Phem.)  R. 
is  one  of  the  rare  metals  found  in  platinum  ores.  It  is 
very  hard,  white,  and  brittle,  and.  with  the  exception  of 
iridium,  one  of  the  most  infusible  f  metals.  When 
pure.it  is  insoluble  in  acids,  but  when  alloyed  with 
platinum,  bismuth,  or  copper,  it  is  dissolved  with  them 
in  aqua  regia.  Heated  in  contact  with  chloride  of 
sodium  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  the  double  chloride 
of  R.  and  sodium  is  formed.  The  only  use  to  which  R 
has  been  applied,  is  to  form  the  nibs  of  metallic  pens,  for 
which  it  is  extremely  well  fitted,  from  its  hardness  and 
'inalterability.  It  forms  two  definite  oxides, —  RoO  and  ' 
R'W  The  latter  only  forms  salts.  R.  forms  two 
sulphide, — RoSaud  R*»jS, — and  three  chlorides,— RoCl, 
H04CI5,  and  R02CI3.  The  sesquichloride  forms  double 
salts  with  the  soluble  chlorides,  which  crystallize  in 
octaliedra  or  cubes  of  a  delicate  rosy  line;  hence  the 
name  of  the  metal.  Equiv.  52'  16;  spec.  grav.  11*2;  sym¬ 
bol,  Ro  or  Rli. 

R!io<rizit<‘.  n  [Or.  rhodizein,  to  make  red.]  (Min.) 
A  species  of  Lime-boracite.  which,  when  h<*ated  before 
the  blow-pipe,  colors  the  flame  first  green,  hut  after¬ 
wards  red.  It  is  found  in  minute  translucent  and 
shining  crystals,  which  are  white,  or  inclining  to  yellow 
or  gray,  near  Mnrsinsk  in  the  Ural. 

Rlmdodeii  <lrmi.  n.  [Or.,  from  rhotlon ,  a  rose,  dm- 
dnm,  a  tree.]  (Rot)  A  genus  of  shrubs  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Ericaceae.  Many  species  are  largely 
cultivated  in  this  country  on  account  of  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers.  The  narcotic  properties  which  charac¬ 
terize  the  whole  genus  are  particularly  evident  in  the 
flowers  of  R.  arboreum.  which  are  eaten  by  the  hill 
people  of  India,  and  in  all  parts  of  R.  chrysanthum,  a 
Siberian  plant.  The  powdered  leaves  of  R.  panulatum 
are  used  as  snuff  in  «ome  parts  of  India.  The  brown 
pulverulent  eubstancw  found  on  the  petioles  of  some 
rhododendrons  and  kalmias  is  also  used  in  the  American 
States  as  snuff.  See  Kricacka. 

It Ii<mI oiiio  ilia,  n.  fGr.  rhndos,  red,  hymen,  a  mem¬ 
brane  J  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  Alger,  or  sea-weeds.  R. 
almuta  is  the  dulses,  the  Scotch,  and  the  dillesk  of  the 
rish.  It  is  very  nutritious  and  wholesome. 

RBiiMloinontaile,  (r<ktro- mon-tad',)  n.  See  Rodomon¬ 
tade. 

Rliodaiiiontad  er.  n.  Same  as  Rodovontader,  q.r. 

Kho'clonite,  Ro  n.  [Gr.  rhodon ,  the  rose.J 

(Min.)  A  sih. -ate  of  manganese  or  inanganese-aiigite, 
sometimes  used  in  a  polished  state  for  inlaying.  Comp. 
Protoxide  of  manganese  54*1,  silica  49  9  :r  100.  It  is 
found  in  New  Jersey. 

Rlioilori  za,  r*.  (Rot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Oonvolrulacese.  The  volatile  oil,  called  oil  of  rhodium. 
is  obtained  from  species  of  this  genus.  The  powdered 
wood  is  used  for  fumigation  ami  as  snuff. 

Rliomb.  Rhom  Ihih,  ( r6mb ,)  n.  [Fr  rhnmbe;  Lat. 
rhombus  ;  Gr.  rhom Itnt,  fi  01  u  rhemlto.  to  turn  or  whirl 
round.]  (Grom.)  A  quadrilateral  figure  whose  sides  are 
equal,  and  the  opposite  sides  parallel,  but  whose  angles 
are  not  right  angles. 

(Pry stall.)  A  rhombohedron. 

Rhomb-solid.  (Grom.)  A  solid  formed  of  two  equal 
right  cones  united  together  at  their  bases. 

Fresnels  rhomb.  ( Ophcs .)  To  obtain  a  ray  of  cir¬ 
cularly  polarized  light,  it  is  sufficient  to  decompose  a 
ray  of  plane  polarized  light  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prt»- 
duce  two  rays  of  light  of  equal  intensity  polarized  in 
planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  differing  in 
their  paths  by  a  quarter  of  an  undulation.  Fresnel  ef¬ 
fected  this  by  means  of  a  rhomb,  which  has  received  bis 
name.  It  is  made  of  glass  ;  its  acute  angle  is  54°.  and 
its  obtuse  126°.  If  a  ray,  a.  Fig  2256.  of  plane  polar¬ 
ized  light  falls  perpendicularly  on  the  face  A  B,  it  will 
undergo  two  total  internal  reflections  at  an  angle  of 
about  54°,  one  at  E,  and  the  other  at  F,  and  will  emerge 
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perpendicularly.  If  the  plane  A  BDC  be  Inclined  at 
an  p.:i I ♦*  iff  46°  to 
the  plane  of  polariza¬ 
tion  the  polarized  l  ay 
will  he  divided  into  2 
coincident  rays,  "ith 
their  planes  of  polar¬ 
ization  at  right  angles 
to  each  oilier,  and  it 
appears  that  one  of 
them  loses  exactly  a 
quarter  of  an  undula¬ 
tion,  so  that  on  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  rhomb 
tho  ray  is  circularly 
polarized. 

Rhoill'hlc,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  rhomli'Lkd  con¬ 
figuration. 

(thorn Lotto  'drnl, 

n.  [Fr.  r  ho  m  bo  hr- 
drique.]  (Geom.  and  Cry  staling  )  Pertaining  or  relating 
to,  or  presenting  fr.  ms  derivable  from,  a  rhombohedron. 

Rliom  hollo  <1  ron,  71.  [Fr.  rhomboidra ,  Irom  Gr. 
rhombos ,  and  hedra ,  base.]  (Geom.  and  Crystolbpg.)  A 
solid  contained  by  six  equal  rhombic  planes. 

Rliom 'hoicl,  n.  [Gr.  rhombos.  nudridos.  form.]  (Grom  ) 
A  quadrilateral  figure  whose  opposite  sides  and  angles 
are  equal,  hut  which  is  neither  equilateral  nor  equian¬ 
gular. 

Rhomboid.  Rhomboid  al.  a  [Fr  rhomlnndal.] 
Approaching  the  shape  of  a  rhomb;  in  geometry,  a  term 
used  to  denote  an  oblique-angle  parallelogram. 

R.  muscle.  (Anal.)  A  square-shaped  muscle  of  the  hack, 
serving  to  move  the  scapula,  or  shoulder-blade  and  arm. 

Rhomh  -K|>ar,  n.  (M>v.)  Same  as  Magnehte,  7.  r. 

Rhom  I»IIN.  u.  ;  pi.  Rhovbi.  [Lat  ]  (Ge>  m.)  See  I* ir  .mb. 

Rliotio,  1  ronA  (anc.  Rhodanus,)  a  river  of  SAV  Europe, 
rising  in  the  Rhone  Glacier,  Switzerland,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Furca,  five  miles  from  the  source  of  the  Rhine, 

.  and  at  the  bright  of  5.500  feet.  It  flows  in  a  western 
direction,  throngh  a  long  and  winding  valley  of  the 
Swiss  canton  of  the  Valais,  and.  after  being  swelled  by 
a  variety  of  mountain  streams,  passes  through  the  I^ake 
of  Geneva,  flowing  southwards,  enters  France,  where, 
after  being  joined  by  the  Saone  at  Lyons,  and  by  the  Dur¬ 
ance,  it  discharges  itself,  after  a  course  of  650  ni„  by 
three  mouths,  into  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  called 
the  Gulf  of  Lyons. 

Rhone,  a  dept,  in  the  SE  of  France,  having  N.  the 
dept,  of  Saone-et  Loire,  E.  Ain  and  Isere,  S.  and  XV. 
Loire;  area ,  1,050  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  mostly  moun¬ 
tainous  or  hilly.  J*rod.  Principally  corn,  the  vine,  ami 
mulberry  trees.  The  wines  are  famous  f«*r  their  excellent 
quality.  Min.  Iron,  copper,  and  coal.  Manuf.  Silks,  cot¬ 
ton,  linen,  glass,  pa  per, ami  hats.  Cap.  Lyrus.  Pop.  678,648. 

Rliu  lmrh,  n.  (Rot  )  See  Rheum. 

RIiii  barliy,  a.  Like  rhubarb. 

Kliumh*  ( rum,)n .  [From  Gr. rhombos,  a  rhomb.]  (Xav.) 
A  vertical  circle  of  any  given  place,  or  the  intersection 
of  a  part  of  such  circle  with  the  horizon.  Rhunihs 
coincide  with  the  points  of  the  horizon,  and  arc  dis¬ 
tinguished  like  those  of  the  compass.  A  rhumb-line 
cuts  all  the  meridians  under  the  same  angle. 

To  sail  on  a  rhumb .  to  sail  constantly  on  one  course. 

Rhumb  -line,  n.  (Xorig.)  The  course  of  a  chip  sail¬ 
ing  on  a  rhumb.  See  Rhumb. 


RIiiih.  (ru*t)n.  [Gr.  rhnus ,  the  Attic  contracted  form 
of  rhods,  a  stream,  from  the  wide-spreading  of  its  roots] 
(Rot.)  The  Sumach,  a  gen.  of  small  trees  or  shrubs 
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the  ord.  Anacardiaeem .  The  species,  chiefly  American,! 
are  generally  characterized  by  poisonous  properties  and 
a  milky  juice,  which  becomes  black  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  R.  toxicodendron  is  the  Poison-oak  or  Poison-ivy. 
Iu  leavers  contain  a  peculiar  acrid  principle,  and  are 
thought  to  be  useful  in  the  treatment  of  oid  paralytic 
cases  and  chronic  rheumatism.  This  plant  is,  by  some 
botanists,  considered  as  merely  a  variety  of  R.  radicans, 
which  has  similar  properties.  R  venenata,  the  Poison- 
ash,  or  Poison-elder,  like  the  two  former  species,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  poisonous.  When  iu  a  Irenh  condition,  all  parts 
of  the  above  plants  require  to  be  very  carefully  handled, 
as  their  juices  frequently  excite  violent  erysipelatous 
inflammation.  The  lurk  of  R.  eoriaria  is  a  powerful 
astringent,  and  is  used  for  tanning;  its  fruit  is  acidulous, 
and  is  eaten  by  the  Turks.  The  dried  and  powdered 
leaves  of  the  R.  colin us ,  and  R.  glabra  (Fig-  2*267),  con¬ 
stitute  the  well-known  tanning  and  dyeing  agent  called 
shumac,  or  sumach,  which  has  been  in  use  for  ages.  The 
wood  of  the  same  species  is  also  known  in  commerce  as 
Young  fustic,  or  Zanl'  fustic.  It  is  used  in  dyeing  to 
produce  a  rich  yellow.  R.  metopium.  a  native  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  furnishes  the  hog-gun  of  that  island,  which  is  said 
to  he  astringent,  diuretic,  and  purgative,  when  used  as 
an  internal  medicine,  and  to  act  ns  a  vulnerary  when 
applied  externally  to  wounds  and  bruises.  The  sub¬ 
stance  called  Jjpunr.sc  war,  now  largely  used  as  a  can¬ 
dle  material,  is  obtained  from  the  fruits  of  R.  succeda- 
nrum  and  other  species. 

fitly  me,  (rim,)  n.  [A.S.rim;  Fr.  rime;  fier.  rrim.] 
(Pi't.)  The  consonance  of  sounds  in  the  last  words  or 
syllables  of  verses.  Ill  the  former  cases  it  is  called  male 
rhyme,  in  the  latter  female.  There  are  rhymed  verses 
in  the  Latin  classical  poets,  where  the  jingle  seems  in¬ 
tentional.  and  more  distinct  examples  of  it  iu  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  Horn  til  military  songs,  Ac.,  which  have  come 
down  to  in.  But  iu  the  earlier  period  of  the  decay  of 
the  Latin  language,  when  accent  was  substituted  for 
metre  iu  the  rhythmical  arrangement  of  the  verse, 
rhyme  m  ide  its  way  into  the  composition  of  church 
hymns,  Ac.  It  has  been  attempted,  but  with  little  suc¬ 
cess,  to  deduce  this  innovation  from  the  Goths  and  from 
the  Arabians;  but  the  former,  like  the  old  Teutonic 
races,  probibly  used  alliteration,  but  no  rhyme,  in  their 
verses;  and  the  latter  could  not  have  influenced  Euro¬ 
pean  literature  until  a  period  long  after  that  in  which 
rhyme  first  appears.  It  has  been  proved,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  that  rhymed  Latin  verse  was  in  use 
from  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  —  See  Prosody. 

Rhyme  nr  reason,  number  or  sense. 

— r.  n.  To  make  verses.  —  To  accord  in  sound. 

— r.  a.  To  put  into  rhyme.  —  To  influence  by  rhyme. 

Rhy ill e lens,  (rim'Uss,)  a.  Destitute  of  rhyme;  not 
h  iving  consonance  of  sound. 

Illiyin'er,  n.  One  who  makes  rhymes;  a  versifier;  a 
poor  po  t  ;  a  balladeer. 

KB  y  in  cry,  n.  The  act  of  making  rhymes;  —  used  in 

contempt. 

RliymiC,  (rim'ik.)  a.  Relating  to  rhyme. 

Ithym  int,  Rhy  ui'ster,  n.  One  who  makes  rhymes; 
a  poet,  in  contempt. 

llliy  t  lini.  (rit'nn  )  n.  [Gr.  rhythmos,  from  rheo,rheu- 
somai ,  to  flow  ]  (l*ros.  and  Mas  )  The  metrical  arrange¬ 
ment  of  speech,  nenoting  the  measure  of  the  feet,  or  t lie 
number  and  combination  of  long  and  short  syllables, 
calleJ  also  metre  and  quantity.  But  the  most  common  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  term  is  to  express  the  time  or  duration 
of  uiiuy  sounds  beard  in  succession,  whether  these 
sounds  are  musical,  and  such  as  are  produced  by  voices 
and  instruments,  or  w  ithout  a  determinate  tone,  as  in 
the  strokes  of  a  hammer  upon  an  anvil,  and  in  the  artic¬ 
ulations  of  the  voice  in  common  speech  in  repeating 
poetry  or  pron  uinciiig  an  oration. 

Rhythmic.  Ilhytb'miSfil,  a.  Pertaining  to 
rhythm  ;  having  rhythm. 

Rhythmic  illy,  adv.  With  rhythm. 

Rhyth'mlc*!,  o.sing.  (Mus.)  That  department  of  the 
scien  e  which  treats  of  the  length  of  sounds. 

Rhy  I  li  mi  11  if,  a.  Writing  or  composing  rhythm. 

Rhy  thni'IOHH,  a.  Without  rhythm. 

Rltythmom'eter,  n  [Or.  rhyt'/mos ,  rhythm,  and 
metron,  measure.]  An  instrument  for  marking  time  to 
movements  in  music. 

Rhyth'imiH,  n.  [Lat.]  Rhythm. 

Ri  al,  n.  (uVumis.)  A  Spanish  coin.  Same  as  Real,  q. v. 
—  A  gold  coin  current  iu  the  reigns  of  Henry  \  I.  and 
Elizabeth  of  England  ;  under  the  former  its  value  was 
ten  shillings,  under  the  latter  fifteen  shillings. 

Ri.iut.  (re'ong,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  rire,  to  laugh. J  Laugh¬ 
able;  droll. 

Riiizim.  (re-a-zan',)  a  govt,  of  European  Russia,  having 
N.  Vladimir,  E.  and  S.  Tambov,  and  VV.  Moscow  and 
Tula;  area,  16,227  aq.  m.  It  is  low'  and  sandy  in  the 
N.,  and  the  S.  portion  is  elevated  and  very  fertile. 
Rivers.  Oka  and  Don.  Prod.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  millet, 
buckwheat,  an  I  vegetables.  Min  Iron  and  limestone. 
M inuf.  Needles,  cottons,  glass,  leather,  and  iron-ware. 
Cap.  Kiaz  m.  Pop  1,418,293. 

Rikzvm',  a  town  of  European  Russia,  and  cap.  of  above 
govt., on  the  Troubege,  a  tributary  of  the  Oka,  110  ni. 
8  E.  of  Moscow.  The  town  has  greatly  increased  in  size 
within  the  last  50  years;  but  most  of  the  houses  and: 
pavements  remain  of  wood.  Pop.  26,475. 

Rib,  n.  [A.  8.]  (A  oat.)  One  of  the  long  curved  bones 
which  form  the  walls  of  the  chest.  They  extend  in  an 
oblique  direction  from  the  vertebrae  of  the  back  to  the 
sternum  in  front.  There  are  usually  twelve  on  each  side ; 
but  in  some  rare  cases  thirteen  have  been  found,  in 
others  only  eleven.  They  are  distinguished  into  true  I 
and  false;  the  former  being  the  seven  upper  ribs,  which 
are  articulated  to  the  sternum  ;  the  latter  the  five  lower  1 


ones,  which  are  not  immediately  attached  to  that  hone.1 
The  use  of  the  ribs  is  to  cover  and  defend  the  lungs  and 
heurt ;  and  their  articulations  with  the  vertebrae  and 


Fig.  2258.  —  THE  RIBS. 

A,  Sternum,  or  Breast  bone  ;  B.  The  Seven  true  ribs :  C.  The 
Five  false  rib* ;  l>.  The  Spine;  E.  The  Eusiform  cartilage,  or 
continuation  of  the  sternum. 

sternum  admitting  of  a  slight  motion,  they  assist  in 
respiration.  s**e  Anatomy,  Thorax. 

( Ship-building  )  One  of  the  timbers  of  a  ship,  which 
have  their  base  iu  the  keel  as  a  back-bone,  und  serve  to 
maintain  gener¬ 
ally  the  cavity 
of  the  vessel. 

{Arch)  One 
of  the  curvilin¬ 
ear  timbers  to 
which,  in  an 
arched  or  cover¬ 
ed  plaster  ceil- 
ing.the  laths  are 
nailed. 

(Bot.)  The 
principal  vein  or 
iiervure  which 
proceeds  from 
the  petiole  into 
the  blade  of  a 
leaf. 

(Mining.)  A 
pillar  of  coal  left 
for  I  lie  support 
of  the  roof  of  a 
mine. 

— A  prominent 

line  or  rising  in 
cloth,  like  a  rib. 

—  Something 
long,  thin,  and 
narrow ;  a  strip. 

— A  vulgar  name  Fig.  2259. —  ARID, 

for  a  wife;  —  in 

allusion  to  Eve,  who  was  made  from  one  of  Adam’s  ribs. 

— v.  a.  To  furnish  with  ribs  ;  to  form  with  rising  lines  and 
channels.  —  To  inclose  with  ribs. 

Rih'altl.  n.  [Fr.  riband,  from  L.  Lat.  ribaldus,  a  light- 
armed  soldier.]  A  low,  brutal,  vulgar,  foul-mouthed 
wretch;  a  lewd  fellow. 

—a.  Low;  base;  filthy;  obscene. 

R  ib'l>;in<l.  n.  ( Ship-building .)  One  of  the  longitudi¬ 
nal  bands  of  comparatively  thin  timber  stretching  from 
stein  to  stern  at  different  distances  from  the  keel.  They 
are  bolted  on  outside  the  ribs,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
proper  curvature,  and  to  impart  stability  to  the  vessel 
while  yet  iu  skeleton. 

Rib  liiiiy;,  n.  An  assemblage  of  ribs  for  a  vault  or  cov¬ 
ered  ceiling. 

Kibble,  (rib'bl,)  a  river  of  England,  rising  in  the  W. 
part  of  the  co.  of  York,  and  falling  into  the  Irish  Sea, 
8.W.  of  Preston. 

Rib  boil,  n.  (Written  also  riban,  riband,  and  ribband  ) 
[Fr.  rulmn.]  A  fillet  of  silk;  a  narrow  band  of  silk, 
satin,  Ac.,  used  for  an  ornament,  as  a  badge,  or  for  fas¬ 
tening  some  part  of  female  dress.  —  A  narrow,  thin  strip 
of  anything.  —  The  reins  or  lines  used  for  holding  a 
horse;  as,  to  handle  the  ribbons.  (Colloq.) 

( Her .)  A  diminutive  of  the  ordinary  called  the  bend, 
of  which  it  is  one-eighth  in  width. 

— r.  a.  To  adorn  with  ribbons. 

— To  mark  with  stripes  or  lines  to  resemble  ribbons. 

Kib  hon-grass.  n.  (Bot.)  The  Phalaris arundinacea, 
a  species  of  canary-grass  with  variegated  leaves. 

Ril>  bon  ism.  n.  The  principles  of  a  secret  association 
formed  among  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  towards  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  the  direct  and  immediate  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  was  antagonism  to  the  Orange  Confedera¬ 
tion,  to  which,  in  some  respects,  it  bore  considerable 
resemblance.  From  the  absence  of  all  statistical  in¬ 
formation.  and  from  the  rude  and  illiterate  material 
out  of  which  it  was  chiefly  formed,  it  is  impossible  to 
offer  any  estimate  of  its  number  and  extent. 

Ri  bon  li  villf.  (re'bo-veef.)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Ilaiit-Rhin,  6  m.  S.  of  Schelestadt.  Manuf.  Calicoes. 
I'np.  7,500. 

Ribe'ra,  Jos£,  (called  Spagnoletto,)  an  eminent  Span- 
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ish  painter,  born  at  Jativa,  in  Valencia,  1588  H# 
was  at  first  a  pupil  of  Ribalto,  but  went  early  to  Italy, 
and  bad  for  bis  master  Caravaggio,  whose  bold  natural¬ 
istic  style  was  the  model  of  bis  own.  lie  visited  Parma 
and  .Modena,  and  thence  went  to  Naples,  where  the 
viceroy  named  him  bis  painter.  According  to  some  ac¬ 
counts,  be  left  bis  bouse  suddenly  ill  164*.  and  was  never 
agnin  heard  of.  Others  state  that  lie  l>.  at  Naples,  in  1656. 
His  historical  pictures  are  chiefly  representations  of  mar¬ 
tyrdoms,  tortures,  Ac.;  the  genius  ol  Spagnoletto.  in  fact, 
seemed  to  revel  in  scenes  of  horror  and  cruelty.  R.  was 
one  of  the  three  artists  who  conspired  to  secure  t*»  t  hem- 
selves  the  art  patronage  of  Naples,  expelling  all  com¬ 
petitors.  Among  his  pupils  were  Luca  Giordano,  and 
Salvator  Rosa. 

Kibes,  (ri'brez,) n.  [An  Arabic  name,  properly  belonging 
to  an  acid  leaved  species  of  Rheum,  but  which,  for  about 
two  hundred  years,  has,  by  mistake,  been  applied  to  the 
Currant  and  Gooseberry  tribe.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  the 
order  Grossulariacrze.  Some  of 
the  species  are  remarkable  for 
their  agreeable  and  wholesome 
arid  fruits,  and  are,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  much  cultivated  iu  our 
gardens.  R.  grossularia  is  the 
source  of  the  numerous  varieties 
of  gooseberries,  so  much  used, 
both  in  the  ripe  and  unripe  con¬ 
ditions,  for  tarts  and  puddings, 
for  making  w  ine,  and  for  dessert. 

R.  rubrum  yields  both  red  and 
white  currants,  and  R.  nigrum. 
black  currant?*,  or  cassis.  These 
are  used  for  the  same  purposes 
as  gooseberries,  and  an*  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  for  making  jams 
and  jellies.  An  infusion  of  black 
currants  is  much  used,  under  the 
name  of  black-currant  tea,  as  a 
cooling  drink  in  fevers.  Fig.  2260.  —  currants. 

Kib  Ions.  a.  Without  ribs. 

Rib  roast,  r.  a.  To  beat  soundly;  —  a  burlesque  word. 

K  i  l>  -si;  |> ported,  a.  Supported  by  ribs. 

Rit*.  j  A.  8.]  A  termination,  signifying  authority  or 
jurisdiction  over;  originally, a  rich,  powerful,  or  valiant 
man. 

RifHM'oli.  Reltino,  Baron,  an  Italian  statesman,  B.  in 
Tuscany,  1809,  and  educated  at  Florence,  early  devoted 
Ids  attention  to  politics,  and  always  advocated  moder¬ 
ation.  lie  took  an  active  part  in  the  liberation  of  Tos¬ 
cany  after  the  campaign  against  Austria  in  1859.  An 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him  iu 

1860,  and,  in  March,  he  filled  an  important  post  in  the 
administration.  Alter  the  death  of  Count  Cavonr,  In 

1861,  he  became  prim«*-minister  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  Italy,  in  which  situation  lie  endeavored  to  follow  the 
policy  of  his  predecessor,  but.  unable  to  secure  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  parliament,  resigned  the  premiership,  Man  h 
2, 1862,  and  was  succeeded  by  Signor  Ratta/.zi.  He  again 
acceded  to  power  as  prime-minister  June  20,  1£66,  and 
retired  in  1 8  67 . 

Ricci  a,  ( rit'cha ,)  a  town  of  S  Italy,  prov.  of  Molise,  12 
ni.  S.E.  of  CamjKi-basso ;  pop.  4.700. 

Rif  fluff  if,  n.  (/**.)  The  Crystal-wort  family,  an 
order  of  plants,  alliance  Muscalrs.  Diag.  Spore-cases 
valueless,  without  operculum  or  slaters.  —  They  are  ter- 
restial  herbs  of  diminutive  size,  inhabiting  mud  or 
water,  swimming  or  floating,  usually  annual.  The 
plants  are  found  in  America,  and  at  tiie  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Their  uses  are  not  known.  The  order  includes 
8  genera  and  29  specie*. 

Riff.  n.  [Fr.  riz ;  Ger.  reiss ;  Lat.  and  Gr.  coryza.) 
(Bot.)  The  common  name  of  the  genus  Oryza ,  order 
Graminacne. 

0.  saliva,  tho 
R  i  c  e-p  1  a  n  t, 
the  grain  of 
which  is  more 
largely  used 
than  any  oth¬ 
er  cereal.  R. 
is  extensively 
cultivated  in 
Italy,  India, 

China,  Japan, 
and  America, 
chiefly  in  low- 
grounds,  near 
large  rivers, 
which  are  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  an¬ 
nually  inun¬ 
dated  and  en¬ 
riched  by  the 
deposition  of 
mud.  In  the 
South’nStates 
it  has  long 
been  a  staple 
commodity. — 

From  40  to  50 
varieties  of 
the  rice-plant 
are  known 
andcultivated 

:  in  different 
countries.  As 
an  article  of 
food  rice  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  less  nutritive  than  the  other  cereal  grains  ; 
it  is  of  a  binding  nature ;  —  hence  its  use  in  diarrhoea. 
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Spirit  is  sometimes  distilled  from  the  fermented  infu¬ 
sion  of  l  ice  ;  this  spirit  is  frequently  called  arrack ;  but 
that  name  is  properly  applied  only  to  spirit  distilled 
from  palm-wine.  Starch  of  excellent  quality  for  luun- 
dry  purposes  is  now  manufactured  from  rice. 

Rice,  in  Minnesota ,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  abt.  500  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Camion  and  Zuiiihro  rivers,  and  several  lakes. 
Surface ,  mostly  level  or  undulating ;  soil,  generally  fer¬ 
tile,  producing  large  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  and  oats. 
Cap.  Faribault.  l**tp  abt.  14,000. 

Rice,  in  Ohio ,  a  twp.  of  Sandusky  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.400. 
Rice -bird,  Rice'-bunting**  n.  (Zool.)  The 
BOU-O  LINK,  q.  V. 

Rice  borough,  in  Georgia ,  a  post-village  of  Liberty 
co.,  abt.  32  m.  S.S.W.  of  Savannah. 

Rice  City,  in  Rhode.  Island ,  a  post-village  of  Kent  co., 
abt.  19  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Providence. 

Rice  i’reek,  in  Michigan ,  enters  the  Kalamazoo 
River  from  Calhoun  co. 

Rice -paper,  n.  The  produce  of  the  Aralia  papyri- 
fera ,  a  low  shrub,  with  large  leaves,  from  Formosa, 
where  it  is  wild  and  abundant.  The  trunk  and  branches 
resemble  those  of  the  elder.  The  pith,  dried  and  rolled, 
or  hammered,  and  pared  by  sharp  knives,  forms  the 
paper.  It  is  dyed  of  different  colors,  and  large  sheets 
are  obtained  by  pressing  the  smaller  pieces  together. 
It  is  usually  sold  in  small  squares  of  about  four  inches, 
made  up  into  packets  of  100  each. 

Rice-milli,  n.  Boiled  milk,  thickened  with  rice. 

Rice'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Craw¬ 
ford  co.,  abt.  20  m.  N.E.  of  Mcadville. 

Riceville,  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village  of  Pittsylvania 
co  ,  abt.  150  m.  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Rice'-weevil,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Calandra. 

Rich.  a.  [A.  S.  ric,  rice  ;  Sw.  rik ;  Ger.  reich  ;  Fr.  riche.'l 
Abounding  in  money,  cattle,  goods,  or  land ;  wealthy; 
opulent.  —  Abundant  in  materials,  or  in  valuable  ingre¬ 
dients  or  qualities;  precious;  sumptuous:  costly. — 
Yielding  great  quantities  of  anything  valuable;  fertile; 
fruitful.  —  Abounding  with  nutritious  qualities;  highly 
seasoned;  abounding  with  a  variety  of  delicious  food. — 
Affording  abundance;  plentiful;  as,  a  rich  entertain¬ 
ment. —  Vivid  ;  strong  ;  as,  a  rich  color.  —  Full  of  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery;  abounding  with  elegant  effects. —  Full  of 
8weet  or  harmonious  sounds;  as, rich  music. — Affording 
entertainment;  abounding  in  humor;  as,  a  rich  scene. 

Richard  I..  King  of  England,  surnamed  the  Lion- 
hearted ,  or  Otur-de-Lion,  succeeded  his  father,  Henry 
II?,  in  1189,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  hisown  disobedient 
conduct  and  rebellious  practices  having  greatly  hastened 
that  event.  He  was 
born  at  Oxford,  1157. 

His  reign  commenced 
with  a  fearful  riot  and 
massacre  of  the  Jew’s. 

In  1190,  Richard  join¬ 
ed  the  crusade  with 
Philip  Augustus  of 
France,  but,  a  division 
soon  taking  place  be¬ 
tween  them,  the  two 
kings  separated.  Phil¬ 
ip  returning  to  France, 
and  Richard  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  East,  where 
he  displayed  the  most 
impetuous  valor 
against  the  celebrated 
Saladin,  whom  he  de¬ 
feated  near  Cresarea, 
and,  having  made  a 
truce,  embarked  in  a 
small  vessel,  which 
w;is  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Italy.  He  then 
travelled  in  disguise 
through  part  of  Germany;  but,  being  discovered  by  his 
enemy,  Leopold.  Duke  of  Austria,  he  was  made  prisoner, 
con  lined  in  a  castle  in  the  Tyrol,  and  bound  with  chains, 
but  was  at  length  ransomed  by  his  subjects  for  100,000 
marks,  and  landed  at  Sandwich,  in 4191,  after  which  he 
was  again  crowned.  Philip  of  France  having,  contrary 
to  treaty,  seized  on  part  of  Normandy,  Richard  invaded 
France  with  a  large  army,  but  peace  was  concluded  in 
1196  ;  the  truce  was,  however,  a  short  one,  for  in  1199 
war  was  again  renewed,  and  Richard,  in  besieging  the 
Castle  of  Chains,  in  Aquitaine,  received  a  wound  from 
an  arrow,  of  which  he  died  in  1199.  His  character  was 
strongly  marked,  presenting  much  to  admire  and  much 
to  condemn  lie  was  of  the  bravest  among  the  brave; 
frank,  liberal,  and  often  generous  ;  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  haughty,  violent,  unjust,  and  sanguinary  ;  uniting, 
as  Gibbon  observes,  “  the  ferocity  of  a  gladiator  to  the 
cruelty  of  a  tyrant.”  His  talents  were  considerable, 
both  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field  ;  neither  was  he  de¬ 
ficient  in  the  art  of  poetry,  as  some  of  his  compositions, 
preserved  among  those  of  the  Troubadours,  bear  witness. 

Richvrd  II  ,  was  the  son  of  the  renowned  Edward,  'the 
Black  Prince.;  and  succeeded  his  grandfather,  Edward 
III.,  at.  eleven  years  of  age.  This  weak  and  nnfortumite 
prince  ascended  the  English  throne  in  the  year  1377. 
During  his  minority  he  evinced  considerable  ability, 
and  displayed  great  promptitude  in  quelling  the  dan¬ 
gerous  insurrection  headed  by  Wat  Tyler,  in  Smithfield, 
and,  when  that  insurgent  was  slain  by  Walworth.  Lord- 
Mayor  of  London,  the  young  king,  then  about  fifteen 
years  of  ;ige.  rode  up  to  the  irritated  populace,  and  said, 
“Follow  your  king;  T  will  be  your  leader  and  redress 
your  grievances  ”  The  peoplo,  struck  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  obeyed  the  call,  and  dispersed  quietly  to  their 
©wn  homes.  Wheu  the  government  hau  thus  quelled 


the  revolt,  no  promises  were  kept,  no  grievances  re¬ 
dressed,  but,  instead,  more  than  1.500  people  were  exe¬ 
cuted  on  the  scaffold.  The  remainder  of  Richard's  short 
reign  was  unfortunate.  Discontents  prevailed  among 
the  nobility,  ot  which  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  availed 
himself,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king.  (See  Henry  IV.) 
Richard  was  betrayed  into  his  hands  by  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and,  in  1399.  he  was  taken  to  London 
and  confined  in  the  Tower,  where,  before  the  assembled 
magnates  of  the  kingdom,  he  abdicated  the  throne.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  at  Poutefruct  Castle 
in  1400. 

Richard  III.,  b.  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  Northamptonshire, 
1453,  was  the  brother  of  Edward  IV.,  and  created  Duke 
of  Gloucester.  He  caused  his  nephews,  Edward  V.  and 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  to  be  secretly  murdered  in  the 
Tower;  after  which  he  wus  himself  proclaimed  king  in 
1483.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  assisted  him 
in  his  usurpation,  subsequently  conspired  against  him, 
but  was  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded.  Henry,  Earl  of 
Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VII.,  of  the  house  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  was  abroad,  but  returned  privately  and  landed 
at  Milford,  in  Wales,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  few  fol¬ 
lowers,  who  soon  increased.  He  then  marched  against 
Richard  111.,  whom  he  encountered  at  Bosworth  Field, 
where,  alter  performing  prodigies  of  valor,  the  king  was 
slain,  and  the  crown  being  found,  ft  was  placed  on  the 
head  of  Henry.  The  character  of  Richard  III.  has  been 
most  variously  represented  by  different  historians;  Wal¬ 
pole  declares  that  all  the  crimes  attributed  to  him 
were  mere  fabrications.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  he 
was  a  man  as  unscrupulous  as  he  was  energetic  and  de¬ 
termined.  Killed,  1465. 

Richardson,  Dr.  Charles,  a  modern  English  philol¬ 
ogist,  B.  1775.  In  1805  he  produced  his  Illustrations 
of  English  Philology,  anti  subsequently  undertook  the 
lexicographical  portion  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
His  greatest  work  was  completed  in  1837,  under  the 
title  of  Richardson' s  Dictionary  of  the.  English  Language, 
which  is,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  that  of  Dr.  John¬ 
son.  D.  1865. 

Richardson.  Samuel,  an  English  novelist,  was  born 
in  1689,  in  Derbyshire,  and  received  his  education  at  a 
common  day-school.  At  the  usual  age  he  was  bound 
apprentice  to  a  London  printer,  and  after  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  time  he  worked  as  a  compositor  and  corrector 
of  the  press  for  some  years.  At  length  he  took  up  his 
freedom,  and  set  up  business  for  himself,  first  in  a  court 
in  Fleet  Street,  afterwards  in  Salisbury  Square,  and  be¬ 
came  eminent  in  his  profession.  In  1740  he  published 
Pamda,  the  popularity  of  which  was  so  great,  that  it 
ran  through  five  editions  in  one  year,  being  recom¬ 
mended  even  from  the  pulpit.  Two  years  later  appeared 
the  Joseph  Andrews,  of  Fielding,  written  as  a  burlesque 
of  the  prolix  details  and  high-flown  moral  sentiment  of 
Pamela.  In  1748,  Clarissa  Harlowe  fully  established 
the  literary  reputation  of  R.,  and  its  pathos,  its  variety 
of  character  and  minute  development  of  the  human 
heart,  will  cause  it  ever  to  he  regarded  as  a  work  of 
genius.  The  History  of  Sir  Charles  Grandisoti  appeared 
in  1753,  and  was  received  w  ith  great  applause.  Besides 
these  works,  R.  published  Familiar  Letters  for  the  Use 
of  Young  People,  and  AZsop's  Fables,  with  Refections. 
His  Corres])ondence  was  published  in  1804,  with  his 
Life  by  Mrs.  Barbauld.  He  was  pious  and  benevolent, 
but  immensely  vain,  and  lived  surrounded  by  a  circle 
of  affectionate  friends,  mostly  ladies,  who  valued  him  for 
his  moral  worth  and  amiable  disposition.  1>.  1761. 

Richardson  ia*  (ritsh'ard-so-ne-a.)  n.  ( Bot .)  A  gen. 
of  plants,  ol  d.  Cinchimacese.  R.  scabra,  or  brazi  liensix , 
contains  the  active  principle  emetina  in  its  root,  which 
is  used  in  some  parts  as  a  substitute  for  the  true  ipecac¬ 
uanha,  under  the  names  of  undulated ,  white ,  and  amy¬ 
laceous  ipecacuanha. 

Richardson's  Creole.  in  N.  Carolina,  enters  Rocky 
River  from  Anson  co. — A  post-village  of  Union  co.,  abt. 
167  m.  S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Rictl'ardsonville,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Edgefield  dist.,  abt.  55  m.  W.  of  Columbia. 

Richardson  ville*  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Culpep¬ 
per  co  ,  abt.  95  m.  N.N.VV.  of  Richmond. 

Rich'boroug;h.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Bucks  co.,  abt.  114  m.  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Rich'btirg’,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Allegheny 
co.,  abt.  300  m.  W.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Rich'elieii*  Armand  Jean  nu  Plessis.  Cardinal,  and 
Duke  de,  first  minister  of  France  under  Louis  XIII.,  was 
B.  at  Paris  in  1585.  Destined  at  first  lor  the  army,  lie  | 
turned  to  the  church  on  his  brother's  resignation  of  the  j 
See  of  Luqoii,  studied  theology  at  the  college  of  Navarre, 
and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  that  see  in  1607.  He  oc¬ 
cupied  himself  with  his  episcopal  functions,  especially 
aiming  at  the  conversion  of  Calvinists,  till  1614.  when 
he  was  chosen  deputy  to  the  state-general ;  and  having 
attracted  attention  by  his  eloquence,  he  was  charged 
to  harangue  the  young  king  and  was  named  almoner 
to  the  queen-mother,  Marie  de  M«*dicis.  Two  years  j 
later  he  became  secretary  of  state  for  war  and  foreign 
affairs.  He  bad  at  this  time  the  protection  of  the 
queen’s  favorite,  the  Marshal  d'Ancre;  after  whose 
assassination,  and  the  exile  of  the  queen  to  Blois,  he 
was  banished  from  the  court,  first  to  his  diocese,  and 
then  to  Avignon,  where  he  employed  himself  in  writing 
theological  works.  He  afterwards  managed  a  formal 
reconciliation  between  the  king  and  the  queen;  was 
created  cardinal  in  1622;  and  in  1624  took  bis  place  in 
the  council  of  state  as  first  minister,  a  post  which  be 
held  for  18  years.  He  made  himself  absolute  master  of 
France,  owning  neither  colleagues  nor  equals.  Ilis  his- 1 
torv  for  the  rest  of  his  life  is  the  history  of  France,  thoi 
government  of  which  ho  chiefly  contributed  to  make  an  ( 
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absolute  monarchy.  In  working  out  his  policy,  whether 
domestic  or  toreign,  he  was  unscrupulous  as  to  means. 
He  broke  the  power  of  the  nobility,  put  many  of  them 
to  death,  and  imprisoned  many  more;  he  suppressed 
the  Calvinists  as  a  party  in  the  state  by  his  severe 
measures,  and  besieged  and  took  Rochelle  in  1628  ; 
while  at  the  same  time,  to  humiliate  the  house  of  Hap9- 


Fig.  2263.  —  cardinal  ricuklieu. 


burg,  he  aided  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  the  Netherlands.  R.  meanwhile,  like  some 
other  despotic  ministers,  distinguished  himself  by  a 
liberal  patronage  of  letters  and  the  arts.  In  1635  he 
founded  the  French  Academy;  he  greatly  improved  the 
royal  printing-office;  built  the  Palais  Cardinal,  since 
called  Palais  Royal,  and  rebuilt  on  a  grander  scale  the 
Sorbonne.  By  the  imposition  of  additional  taxes  heex* 
cited  in  his  latter  years  general  discontent,  and  con¬ 
spiracies  were  formed  to  assassinate  him;  in  one  of 
them  Cinq-Mars  and  De  Thou  were  implicated,  and  both 
perished  on  the  scaffold  in  1642.  The  que^n-mother 
died  the  same  year  in  want  and  misery  at  Cologne.  R. 
had  lost  l»y  death  four  years  before  his  friend  and 
diplomatic  agent,  the  Pere  Joseph  ;  and  the  cardinal 
himself  n.  at  Paris,  December  4th,  1642,  having  recom¬ 
mended  Cardinal  Mazarin  as  his  successor. 

Richelieu,  Louis  Francois  Armand  du  Plessis,  Duke 
de,  a  marshal  of  France,  descended  from  the  same  family 
as  the  Cardinal,  was  b.  in  1696.  After  the  death  of  Louis 
XI V.,  he  was  admitted  into  the  court  of  the  Regent ;  the 
Duke  d’Orleans  and  he  largely  participated  in  its  prof¬ 
ligacy.  He  was  sent  to  the  Pastille  in  1716.  tor  fighting 
a  duel  with  the  Count  de  Gael?.  and  again  in  1719,  as  an 
accomplice  with  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  Regent.  He  distinguished  himself  under 
Villars,  and  afterward  at  Kelil,  Philipsburg.  Dettlngen, 
and  Fonteno.y;  conquered  Minorca,  forced  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  to  submit  to  the  capitulation  of  Kloster- 
seven,  and  devastated  the  electorate  of  Hanover.  In 
1781,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  dean  of  the  French  mar¬ 
shals;  and  he  concluded  his  long  career,  varied  with  acts 
of  heroism  and  viljany,  in  1788. 

Ricll'elicu*  &  S.W.  co.  of  prov.  of  Quebec  ;  area,  about 
373  sq.  m.  Rivers.  St.  Lawrence  and  Richelieu  rivers. 
Surface,  diversified;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Sorel. 
Pop.  (1871)  20,048. 

Rich'elieii*  Sorel,  St.  John,  or  Chambly,  a  river  of 
prov.  of  Quebec,  rises  in  Lake  Champlain,  on  the  United 
States  boundary,  and  flowing  almost  due  N.,  joins  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  between  the  cos.  of  Richelieu  and 
Vercheres.  Length,  abt.  80  in. 

Rich'elieii  Islands,  a  small  group  of  pr.  of  Quebec, 
in  Lake  St.  Peter  (or  St.  Pierre),  an  expansion  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  at  the  month  of  the  Richelieu  River. 

Ricll'es,  n.  pi.  [A.  S.  and  Fr.  richesse;  It.  ricchezza.] 
Extensive  possessions  of  lands,  goods,  or  money  ;  wealth  ; 
opulence;  affluence. — Splendor;  sumptuous  appearance. 

Rieh'fiehl*  in  Illinois ,  a  post-township  of  Adauis  co.; 
pop.  abt.  3.00C. 

Richfield*  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Genesee  co  ,  abt.  11  m.  N.E.  of  Flint;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Richfield*  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Ots«*go 
co.,  contains  the  post-village  of  Richfield  Springs,  abt. 
75  in.  W.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Richfield,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Henry  co. ;  pop.  369. 
—  A  township  of  Lucas  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000.  —  A  post' 
village  iffid  township  of  Summit  co.,  abt.  134  in.  N.E.  of 
Columbus;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Richfield*  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Washington  co.,  abt.  23  m  N.W.  of  Milwaukee;  pop. 
abt.  3.000. 

Rieh'ford*  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Tioga  co.,  abt.  140  in.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany ;  pop.  (1870) 
1,435.— A  township  ot  Otsego  co. ;  pop.  (1670)  1,831. 

Richford,  in  Vermont,  a  post  township  of  Franklin 
co. ;  pap.  abt.  1,700. 

Rich  Hill,  in  Ohio,  a  towuship  of  Muskingum  co.; 
pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Rich  Hill,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Greene  co.; 
pop.  abt.  3,200. 

RicIlihnc'tO.  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of  Kent  co., 
New  Brunswick,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which 
here  forms  an  excellent  harbor,  abt.  120  m.  N.E.  of  St 
John.  It  has  an  active  trade,  chiefly  in  lumber. 


Fig.  2262.  —  pemai.e  costumes, 
(Reign  of  Richard  I.) 
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Rich  land,  in  Arkansas*  a  post-township  of  Jefferson 
co.;  pop  aht.  1.400. — A  township  of  Madison  co. ;  pup. 
abt.  900. —  A  township  of  Newton  co. ;  pop.  abt.  160.  — 
A  township  of  Phillips  co. ;  pop.  aht.  1,100. —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Searcy  co. ;  pop.  abt.  200 — A  township  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co. ;  f«rp  abt.  650. 

Richland,  in  Georgia,*,  post-village  of  Stewart  co., 
abt.  150  in.  S.W.  of  Mdledgeville. 

Richland,  in  Illinois,  a  S  E.  co.  area,  abt.  310  sq.  in. 
Rirers.  Little  Wabash  River,  ami  Fox  aud  Pampas 
creeks.  Surface,  mostly  level  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Olney. 
P>p.  abt.  20,390. — A  township  of  Fayette  co. ;  jwp.  abt. 

1,200.  —  A  township  of  Marshall  co. ;  pop  abt.  1,000. — 
A  post-village  of  Sangamon  co.,  abt.  12  iu.  N.W.  by 
W  of  Springtield. 

Richluild.  in  lndiina,  a  township  of  De  Kalb  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2,800.  —  A  township  of  Fountain  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
2J/00.  —  A  township  of  Fultou  CO. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000.  —  A 
township  of  Grant  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700.  —  A  towuship 
of  Greene  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,300.  —  A  township  of  Jay  co.; 
pop.  abt.  1.100.  —  A  township  of  Madison  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
1,700.  —  A  township  of  Miami  co. ;  p‘<p.  abt.  2,200.  —  A 
township  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  aht.  1,800. —  A  post-village 
and  township  of  Rush  co.,  abt.  10  m.S.S.E.  of  Rushville  ; 
pop.  abt.  2,2b'j.  —  A  township  of  Steuben  co. ;  pop.  abt. 

1.200.  —  A  township  of  Whitley  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,900. 

Richland,  in  Iowa .  a  township  of  Adair  co.;  pop. 

14  \ — A  township  of  Chickasaw  co. ;  pop.  432. —  A 
township  of  Decatur  co. ;  pop.  703. —  A  township  of 
Delaware  co. ;  pop.  SOI. —  A  township  of  Fayette  co. ; 
pop.  321.  —  A  township  of  Guthrie  co. ;  pop.  47. —  A 
township  of  Jacksou  co.;  pop.  1,067.  —  A  township  of 
Jasper  co.;  pop.  633.  —  A  township  of  Jones  co. ;  pop. 
832  —  A  post-village  and  township  of  Keokuk  co.,  abt. 

15  m.  X.  of  Fairfield;  pop.  1,478.  —  A  township  of  Ma¬ 
haska  co.;  pop.  1,442.  —  A  township  of  Tama  co. ;  pop. 
705.  —  A  township  of  Wapello  co. ;  pop.  1285.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Warren  co.;  pop.  1,423. 

Richland,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Kalamazoo 
co. ;  pup  abt.  2,030. 

Riclll  ill tl,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Gasconade  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,033.  —  A  post-village  of  Greeue  co.,  abt.  10  m. 
N.  by  W.  of  Springfield. 

Richland,  in  New  York,  a  village  and  township  of 
Oswego  cou.  abt.  42  in.  N.W.  of  Rome  ;  pop.  (1870)  3,975. 

Richland,  iu  Ohio,  a  X.  central  co.;  area,  abt.  450  sq. 
iu.  Rivers.  Huron  River,  ami  Black  and  Clear  Forks 
of  Walhon  liug  River.  Surface,  level  or  gently  undu¬ 
lating;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Mansfield.  Pop.  abt. 
50,000. —  A  township  of  Allen  co. ;  pop.  2,139. — A  vil¬ 
lage  and  township  of  B  -luiont  co  ,  abt.  14  m.  W.  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Virginia:  pop.  aht.  6,000.  —  A  township 
of  Cliotuii  co.;  pop.  abt.  2.503. — A  township  of  D.n  ke  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,50 ). — A  twp.  of  Defiance  co. ;  pop.  aht.  1,400. — 
A  township  of  Fairfield  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,100.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Guernsey  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,40  ).  —  A  towuship  of 
Holmes  co.;  pop  abt.  2,20).  —  A  village  and  township 
of  Logan  co.,  aht.  125  in.  N.  by  K.  of  Cincinnati ;  pop. 
abt.  1,800  —  A  township  of  Marion  Co. ;  jtop.  abt.  2,100. 
—  A  post-villag?  of  ltichl  tnd  co..  abt.  1  «>  m.  N.  by  W. 
of  Mansfield. —  A  township  of  Vinton  co. ;  pop  abt. 
2,500.  —  A  township  of  Wyandot  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.500. 

Riclll t%ii tl,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Bucks  co. ; 
jMtp.  abt.  3,630. —  A  township  of  Cambria  co. ;  pop.  abt. 

2.200.  —  A  township  of  Clarion  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400.  —  A 
township  of  Venango  co. ;  pop.  abt-  1,700. 

Rich !;«nil.  in  .SL  Carolina ,  a  central  dist.  A rea,  abt. 
465  sq.  iu.  River*.  Wateree.  Broad,  and  Cougaree  rivers. 
Surf  ice,  somewhat  hilly;  soil,  mostly  very  fertile.  Cap. 
Columbia,  which  is  also  the  seat  of  the  State  govern¬ 
ment.  Pop.  abt.  13.0)0. 

Rich  hi nd,  iu  Wisconsin,  a  S  W.  co.  Area,  abt.  5’*5sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Wisconsin,  E.igle,  and  Kickapoo  rivers. 
Surface.,  diversified  ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Rich¬ 
land  Centre,  abt.  128  m.  W.N.W.  of  Milwaukee.  J*op. 
abr.  20.00). 

Rich  land  City,  in  ITT iconsin.  a  post-village  of  Rich¬ 
land  co.,  abt.  50  in.  W.  of  M  tdison. 

Rich  I  si  nil  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  enters  Elk  River 
from  Giles  co. 

Riclllsiiid  Cirove.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Mer¬ 
cer  c  abt.  13  m.  S.S  E.  of  Ruck  Island. 

Rich  land  low  n,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Bucks  co.,  abt.  103  m.  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Rich  ly,  adv.  With  riches;  with  opulence  ;  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  goods  or  estate;  wealthily.  —  Pleuteously  ; 
abundantly  ;  amply.  —  Truly  ;  really  :  abundantly  ;  — 
used  ironically ;  as.  he  ricldy  deserved  a  beating. 

Rich'illiiil.  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Wayne  ca.  i  pop.  301. 

Rich  ill  mid.  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey,  on  the 
Thames,  10  in.  W.  of  St.  Daubs  Cathedral,  London,  aud 
celebrated  for  its  picturesque  beauty  ;  pop.  10,921. 

Richmond,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  York,  on  the 
Swale.  42  in.  N.W.  of  York.  Manuf.  Pujfcr,  leather, 
anc  hardware.  Pop.  5,000. 

Richmond,  an  E.  co.  of  Nova  Scotia,  comprising  the  S. 
portion  ofCape  Breton  Island.  Cap.  Arichat.  Pop.  14,268. 

Richmond,  a  S.  central  co.  of  Quebec.  (See  Scp’t.) 

Richmond,  a  village  of  Carletou  co..  prov.  of  Ontario, 
abt.  73  m.  N .N.E.  of  Kingston  ;  pop.  SIX). 

Richmond,  in  Georgia,  an  E.  co.,  adjoining  8.  Caro¬ 
lina.  Area,  abt.  340  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Savannah  River, 
and  Brier,  Butler’s,  MacBean's  and  Spirit  creeks.  Sur¬ 
face.,  uneven;  soil,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  streams,  fertile. 
Mm.  Granite,  sienite,  and  burrstone.  Cap.  Augusta. 
Pop.  abt.  2. '.000. 

Richmond,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Brown  co.,  abt.  70 
m.  \\  .  by  X.  of  Springfield.  —  A  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  McHenry  co.,  abt.  75  hi.  N.W.  of  Chicago;  pop. 
aht.  2.700.  r 

Richmond,  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Decatur  co.,  abt. 


55  m.  S.E.  of  Indianapolis.  —  A  town  of  Wayne  co.,  abt. 
68  m.  E.  of  Indianapolis.  It  has  numerous  manufacto¬ 
ries,  chiefly  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  paper,  flour, 
and  iron.  Pop.  abt.  10, 01K). 

Rich  mond,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Madi¬ 
son  co.,  abt.  53  in.  S  S.E.  of  Fratiklorl.  It  is  a  handsome 
and  thriving  place.  l‘op.  abt.  1,500.  Here,  oil  Aug.  30, 
1862,  Geu.  E  Kirby  Smith, at  the  head  ol  abt.  18,000  Con¬ 
federate  troops,  attacked,  and  after  a  desperale  encoun¬ 
ter  of  three  hours,  totally  deleated,  a  greatly  superior 
Union  army  under  Ueiis.  M.  D.  Mauson  and  W  iliiam 
Nelson.  The  natioual  loss  was  over  5,000  men  killed, 
wounded,  aud  prisoners,  among  the  last  of  whom  was 
Geu  Mansou. 

Richmond,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village, cap.  of  Madi¬ 
son  parish,  abt.  300  in.  N.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Richmond,  iu  Maine,  a  post-village  uud  township  of 
Sagadahoc  co.,  abt.  17  in.  S.  of  Augusta;  pop.  abt.  3,400. 

Richmond,  iu  Massachusetts,  a  post-vill.  and  township 
of  Berkshire  co.,  abt.  150  ui.W.  of  Boston;  pop.  (1870)  1,091. 

Richmond,  ill  Michigan,  a  village  of  Allegan  co., 
abt.  17  m.  N.W.  of  Allegan.  —  A  post-township  of  Ma¬ 
comb  co. ;  pop.  abt  2,600. 

Richmond,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Ray 
co.,  150  m.  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Richmond,  in N.  Carolina ,  a  S.  co.,  adjoining  S.  Caro¬ 
lina.  Area,  abt.  900  sq.  m.  Jiivers.  Yadkin,  Lumber, 
and  Little  Pedee  rivers.  Surface,  level  or  undulating; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Rockingham.  Pop.  abt.  12,033. 

Richmond,  iu  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 
Cheshire  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  886. 

Richmond,  in  New  York,  an  extreme  S.  co.,  com¬ 
prising  Staten  Island,  aud  bordering  on  New  Jersey, 
Newark  Bay,  New  York  Bay,  and  Raritan  Bay.  Area, 
abt.  60  sq.  m.  Surface,  uueven  and  hilly;  soil,  gener¬ 
ally  fertile.  Min.  Iron.  Cap.  Richmond,  a  handsome 
post- village,  abt.  the  centred  the  island,  and  160  in.  S.  by 
W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  (1870)  33,109. —  A  township  of  Onta¬ 
rio  co.;  pop  (1870)  1,622. 

Richmond,  in  Oaio,  a  township  of  Ashtabula  co. ; 
]>op.  abt.  I,5o0. —  A  township  of  Huron  co. ;  jx>p.  abt. 

l, 600. —  A  i»ost-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  abt.  11  m.  N.W. 
of  Steubcnxille.  —  A  village  of  Lake  co.,  on  Grand 
River,  abt.  1  m.  above  its  mouth. —  A  village  of  Ross 
co.,  abt.  14  m.  S.E.  ofChillicothe. 

Richmond,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Berks 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,500. —  A  township  of  Crawtord  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2.300.  —  A  post-village  of  Northampton  co.,  abt.  12 
in  N.  of  Easton. —  A  former  village  of  Philadelphia 
co.,  now  included  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  on  the  Delaware  River,  abt.  4  m.  N.E.  of  the 
State-House.  It  is  also  called  Port  Richmond,  and  is  one 
of  the  largest  shipping  ports,  for  coal,  in  the  world. — In 
R.  a  twp.  of  Washington  co. — In  Texas,  a  pt.  vil.,  cap. 
of  Fort  Bend  co. — In  FL,  a  pt.  vil.  and  twp.  of  Chitten¬ 
den  co. 

Richmond,  in  Virginia,  an  E.  co.  Area,  abt.  140  sq. 

m.  Rivers.  Rappahannock  River.  Surface,  mostly 
level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Warsaw.  Pop.  (1870)  61,0S7. 

— A  city  anid  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Henrico  co.  and  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  on  Janies  River,  about  150  m.  from  its 
mouth  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  100  S.  S.  W.  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  situation  of  R.  is  very  striking.  The  town  is 
built  on  rising  grounds  of  various  shapes,  descending  to 
the  eastward.  The  chief  street  is  handsome  and  spacious, 
and  there  is  a  fine  square,  covering  about  10  acres, 
planted  with  trees,  and  laid  out  in  gravel-walks.  In 
this  square  is  the  capitol,  an  elegant  building,  on  the 
model  of  the  Maixon  carrie  at  Nimes,  erected  shortly 
after  the  War  of  Independence.  It  has  a  6tatue  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  by  Houdon.  A  public  libiaryhas  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Senate  hall,  which  has  also  a  portrait  of 
Jefferson.  The  churches  are  numerous,  and  one  occupies 
the  site  of  the  theatre  destroyed  by  fire,  with  great  loss 
of  life,  in  1S11.  The  Virginian  armory,  the  penitentiary, 
and  a  new  theatre,  include  the  other  chief  objects  of 
notice.  The  city  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water.'  R. 
is  favorably, situated  for  commerce.  It  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  tide-water,  in  Janus  River,  and  is  connected 
by  James  River  Canal  with  Buchanan,  195  m.  distant, 
and  by  railways  with  Aquia  Creek  and  Petersburg.  It 
is,  consequently,  the  natural  depot  for  the  wheat,  hemp, 
and  other  produce  of  a  large  extent  of  country.  Imme¬ 
diately  above  the  city  are  some  falls,  beyond  which  the 
river  is  navigable  by  boats  for  upwards  of  200  m.  The 
falls  supply  valuable  water  power,  which  is  used  to  work 
flour,  cotton,  paper,  and  rolling  mills.  R.  has  also  large 
iron  works  and  tobacco  factories.  The  suburb  of  Man¬ 
chester  is  connected  with  R.  by  two  bridges;  and  with 
some  coal  mines,  13  m.  distant,  by  a  railway.  R.  became 
the  capital  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States  i.i  July, 
1861,  and  the  Congress  assembled  July  20.  The  Nation¬ 
als,  under  General  Kilpatrick  and  Col.  Pahlgren,  at¬ 
tempted  to  seize  the  city,  March  1,  1864,  hut  were  re¬ 
pulsed  with  great  loss.  It  was  eventually  taken  April 
3,1865.  (See  Chickahominv.)  Manf.  The  total  value 
of,  for  1877,  $22,424,680;  hands  employed,  11,993.  Total 
bonded  debt,  Jan.,  1878,  £4,458.945;  assessed  value  of 
property  (1877 \  £41,867,778;  total  city  tax,  £647,542.  R. 
enjoys  an  excellent  system  of  Fire  and  Police  Telegraph. 
The  city  and  vicinity  w  as  visited  by  a  severe  flood,  Nov., 
1877,  the  w  ater  rose  on  the  25th  to  24  ft.  7  in.  above  or¬ 
dinary  tide,  being  2  ft.  higher  than  ever  before  known, 
causing  great  loss  of  property.  Pop.  (1870)  51,038 ;  (1880) 
63,803. 

Richmond,  in  TTCs.,  a  twp.  of  St.  Croix  co. — A  twp. 
of  Ehawanaw  co. —  A  pt.  vil.  and  tw  p.  of  Walworth  co. 

Richmond  Rale,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Ross  co. 

Richmond  Factory, in Ga., apt. vil. of  Richm’d  co. 

Richmond  ville,  in  N.  Y.,  a  poet-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Schoharie  co.,  abt.  48  m.  W.  of  Albany. 


Richness,  n.  State  of  being  rich.— Opulence  ;  wealth. 
—  Fertility;  fecundity;  fruitfulness. — Quality  ol  abound¬ 
ing  with  something  valuable;  abundance  of  any  in¬ 
gredient  or  quality.  —  Abundance  of  nutritious  qualb 
ties  ;  repletion  of  high  seasoning.  —  Profuseness  of 
beautiful  scenery,  vividness,  or  whatever  constitutes 
perfection.  — Copiousness  ol  imagery  or  striking  ideas. 
Richter,  Jea.n  Pall  Fkiedrich, commonly  called  Jean 

Pall,  a  celebrated  German  humorist,  b.  at  "Wunsiedel. 
uear  Bayreuth,  1763.  His  lather,  a  Lutheran  village 
pastor,  was  so  poor  that  Ins  son's  education  was  carried 
on  w i tii  much  difliculty  ;  and,  dying  before  Jean  Paul 
•reached  the  university,  lie  left  his  family  in  great  dis¬ 
tress.  The  youth,  bent  on  attaining  scholarship,  and 
intending  at  first  to  be  a  clergyman,  struggled  on  for  a 
while  at  Leipzig,  often  wanting  bread;  and  in  17>3  lie 
found  his  way  to  the  press  with  a  work,  the  Gri'm- 
andische  l*rozessen,  which  showed  him  to  have  already 
opened  his  peculiar  vein.  Another  of  his  strange 
sketches.  An  Extract  from  the  Devil's  Papers,  lay  un¬ 
published  for  several  years,  during  w  hich  J.  P.  remained 
in  the  depths  of  penury.  In  1793  he  opened  a  school  in 
the  little  town  of  SchwarzenliACh,  in  his  native  province ; 
and  then  also  lie  attracted  public  applause  for  the  first 
time,  l>y  the  publication  ol  The  Invisible  Lodge.  Thus 
encouraged,  lie  devoted  himself  entirely  to  authorship, 
poured  forth  his  works  with  rapidity,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  among  tin- German  w  riters  of  his 
time,  lie  shifted  his  residence  often  till  1803,  and  then 
settled  at  Bayreuth  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which 
closed  in  1825.  J.  P.  wrote  philosophical  treatises,  such 
a 8  his  Levana ,  or  the.  Theory  of  Education,  and  the  In¬ 
troduction  to  j. Esthetics  (  Vorschule  der  xEsthetik).  But 
his  fame  rests  on  a  kind  of  compositions  which  are 
almost,  yet  not  quite,  novels  or  romances.  They  unite 
narrative,  description,  and  reflection;  they  pass  from 
the  wildest  flights  of  grotesque  and  original  humor  to 
the  depths  of  pathetic  tenderness;  they  contain  as 
much  «>f  striking  thought  as  ever  whs  embodied  in  any 
work  of  fiction,  and  as  much  of  poetic  imagination  as 
ever  was  expressed  iu  prose.  His  thinking  is  unsyste¬ 
matic,  but  often  wonderlully  suggestive  as  well  as  acute ; 
and  his  style  is  entirely  his  own,  and  so  eccentric,  that 
his  hooks  are  not  less  difficult  for  Germans  than  for 
foreigners.  Among  the  woiks  which  fill  his  sixty  vol¬ 
umes  a  few  may  he  named  ; — H •  sperus  ;  Quintus  Ftrlein  ; 
Biographical  Diversions  under  the  Shull  of  a  G i aides s  ; 
Slower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn-Pieces ;  The  Journey  of  the 
Regimental  Chaplain  SchmeDle ;  Titan;  The  Lije  of 
Libel ;  The  Comet,  or  Nicolaus  Marlcgraf. 

K it’ll  View,  iu  Illinois .  a  post-viliage  ol  Washington 
co.,  aht.  8  in  N.E.  of  Nashville. 

Rich  ville,  in  N* to  York ,  a  post  village  of  St.  Lawrence 
co..  abt.  18  in.  S.W.  of  Canton. 

Richwoc.ri.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Union  co..  abt. 
44  ni.  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Richxvooil.  in  M  isconsin,  a  post-village  of  Dodge  co  , 
abt.  6  in.  N.W’.  of  Watertow  n. — A  township  of  Richland 
co. ;  pop.  aht.  1,400. 

Kacin  if,  a.  [From  Lat.  ricinus.]  Relating  to,  or  pro¬ 
cured  from,  castor-oil. 

Hat?  inns,  n.  [Lat .  a  tick,  which  its  seed  resembles.] 
(Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Euphor biace «•.  R.  lonimunis 
is  the  Palma  Christi,  or  Castor-oil  plant  (Fig.  HX  6),  a 
native  of  the  E.  and  W.  Indies  and  Florida.  Castor  oil  is 
obtained  from  the  seeds,  either  by  expression  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  heat.  <  r  by  decoction,  or  sometimes 
by  the  aid  of  alcohol.  Castor  seeds,  when  taken  whole, 
are  extremely  lurid,  and  have  produced  death  ;  but  the 
expressed  oil  is  a  mild  and  most  efficient  non-irritating 
laxative.  Its  valuable  pr<  perries  are  principally  owing 
to  the  prese  nce*  of  an  acrid  resin.  These  called  cr.nccn- 
traled  castor-oil,  which  is  sold  in  gelatine  capsules,  is 
adulterated  with  croton-oil,  and  hence  may  produce 
serious  effects  when  administered  in  certain  eases.  The 
Palma  Christi  lias  been  recently  cultivated  in  Algeria 
for  the  purpose  ot  feeding  silk-worms  on  the  lea%es 

Kick,  n.  [A.  S.  hreac,  from  rucim  ]  A  heap  or  pile  of 
grain  or  hay  iu  the  field  or  open  air,  but  commonly 
sheltered  w  ith  a  covering  of  some  kind.  —  A  small  heap 
of  coni  or  hay  piled  by  the  gatherer. 

— r.  a.  To  pile  up.  as  hay  or  corn. 

Rick'ets.  Kack'itis,  n.  [Gr.  rachitrs.]  (Med.)  A 
di-ease  of  the  bones,  in  which  they  are  of  unnatural 
softness,  and  become  bent  under  the  weight  of  the 
superincumbent  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  confined  to 
the  young,  and  commonly  makes  its  appearance  between 
the  first  and  third  year.  As  6ooii  us  the  weight  ot  the 
body  is  thrown  on  the  limbs,  they  become  bent  and 
twisted  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner;  the  joints 
become  enlarged,  the  chest  and  pelvis  deformed,  aud  the 
bead  large  ami  Swollen.  The  bones  in  this  disease  are 
found  to  be  soft  and  cellular,  and  deficient  in  earthy 
matter.  In  addition  to  this,  the  muscles  are  always 
pale  and  weak,  with  other  signs  of  general  debility;  be¬ 
sides  which  the  brain  and  organs  contained  in  the  chest 
and  abdomen  are  liable  to  suffer.  The  nature  of  this 
disease  requires  that  its  treatment  be  directed  chiefly  to 
strengthening  tin*  general  constitution  by  a  good  and 
well-regulated  diet,  pure  air,  warm  clothing,  bathing, 
and  such  active  exercise  as  may  be  borne  without  fatigue. 

Rick'cty,  a  Affected  with  rickets. — \N  eak  ;  leeble  in 
the  joints;  imperfect. 

Hick  niansw  orlCi.  a  town  of  England,  on  the  Chess, 
10  ni.  from  St  Albans.  Manuf.  Straw  plait,  paper,  and 
flour.  Pd)).  5,000. 

Rickreal,  in  Oregon,  a  small  riv  ;i".  flow¬ 

ing  from  the  Coast  Range  E.  into  the  M  illumette  Kiver. 
abt.  3  m.  S.  of  Salem. 

Ricochet,  (rik-n-shai',)  n.  [Fr.,  dncK.s  and  drakes. J 
(Gun.)  A  term  applied  t  >  the  repeated  rebounding  of  a 
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shot  or  shell.  R.  firing  is  a  method  of  firing  with  small  I 
charges  from  pieces  of  ordnance  elevated  at  small  j 
angles.  It  is  very  destructive  in  its  nature,  as  the  re¬ 
bound  causes  the  shot  or  shell  to  pa>s  along  a  consid¬ 
erable  space,  almost  oil  a  level  with  the  ground,  destroy¬ 
ing  all  that  it  meets  with  in  its  path.  The  practice 
of  ricochet  firing  was  first  tried  by  Vauban  at  the  sieges 
of  Philipsburg  and  Mannheim,  in  1683.  According  to 
his  own  letters,  its  success  was  very  great  oil  t lie  first 
trial;  but  it  was  much  greater  at  the  siege  of  Atli,  which 
was  conducted  by  Vauban  during  the  same  war.  Prom 
experiments  made  at  Woolwich  in  1821.  it  would  appear 
that  the  best  elevation  of  ordnance  for  ricochet  firing 
is  that  in  which  the  axis  of  the  piece  is  directed  at  an  j 
angle  varying  from  6°  to  9°  above  a  line  drawn  from  j 
the  chamber  of  the  gun  to  the  crest  of  the  parapet  over 
which  the  projectile  is  to  pass.  In  the  rifled  ordnance 
bow  so  much  employed,  the  rotation  of  the  shot  causes 
it  to  he  deflected  immensely  when  it  touches  the  ground, 
so  that  hitherto  very  little  good  It.  practice  has  been 
made  with  them.  However,  the  service  of  artillery  is 
now  so  precise,  that  when  guns  in  an  enemy's  work  can 
he  seen,  they  can  he  as  readily  dismantled  by  direct 
firing  as  by  the  ricochet. 

— v.  a.  To  operate  on  by  ricochet  firing. 

Iti  conl.  Philippe,  a  French  physician,  b.  at  Baltimore, 
Md  .  in  1800,  went  to  Paris  in  1820.  lie  was  almost  imme- 1 
diately  admitted  as  an  interne ;  was  attached  successively ' 
to  the  Hotel  Dieu.  under  Dupuytren,  and  to  La  Pitit,  j 
under  Lefranc,  ami  was  appointed,  in  1831,  Surgeon-in- 1 
chief  to  the  Hopitnl  deg  Vcntnen*  of  the  South ,  which  ; 
position  he  held  till  Oct.,  I86>,  when  lie  retired.  This 
appointment  secured  It.  the  special  reputation  which  he 
enjoys  for  his  knowledge  and  treatment  of  that  class  of 
diseases  to  which  it  relates.  R.  discovered  a  cure  for 
varicocele,  Ac.,  for  which  he  received,  in  1842,  the  Mon- 
thyon  prize.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  (section  of  Surgical  Pathology)  since  1850,  and 
is  attached,  as  consulting-surgeon,  to  the  Dispensary  of 
Public  Health.  By  decree,  July  28,  1862,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  Prince  Napoleon.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Commander  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  Aug.  12,  I860,  and  has  been  decorated  with 
numerous  foreign  orders.  Among  his  various  works 
nmy  he  named,  De  TEmploi  du  Speculum  (1833);  De  la 
Blennorrhagie  de  la  Femme  (1834);  Emploi  de  V Onquent 
Mercuriel  dun*  le  Traitement  de  /’ Eresipcle  (1856);  Mo n - 
ographie  du  Cumcre  (1837);  Trnite  deg  Maladie*  Vent - 
rienneg  (18  >8) ;  De  V Ophthalmie  Blennnrrhagiquc{l&12)  ; 
Clinique  Iconogra ph iq ue  de  V Hopitnl  deg  Vfntrieng  (1842- 
1851);  and  De  la  Syphiligation  et  de  la  Contagion  dcs 
Accidents  Secondaires  ( 1853). 

Rill.  v.  a.  [A.  S.  ahreddan,  or  hreddun  ;  Du  redden  ;  Ger 
retten,  or  eretUn.)  To  liberate;  to  free;  to  deliver;  to 
disencumber.  — To  make  away  ;  to  remove  by  violeuce. 
(R.)  —  To  dispatch  ;  to  get  rid  of.  (R.) 

To  get  rid  of,  to  be  freed  from. 

Rid  cl  mice,  n.  A  setting  free;  act  of  clearing  away. 

—  State  of  being  free;  disencumbrance. 

Ridder,  n.  The  person  who,  or  that  which,  rids. 

Rid  dle,  n.  f  A.  8.  hriddel,  from  hriddan,  to  free.]  An 
instrument  for  separating  grain  from  chaff. 

— v.  a.  To  separate,  as  grain  from  chaff,  with  a  riddle.  — 
To  perforate  with  balls  or  shot ;  to  make  little  holes  in. 

— n.  [A.  S.  reed  else,  from  rseda,  to  read,  conjecture,  guess.] 
Something  proposed  for  conjecture,  or  that  is  to  be  solved 
by  guesswork  :  a  puzzling  question  ;  an  ambiguous  prop¬ 
osition  ;  an  enigma.  —  Anything  ambiguous  or  puzzling. 
— v.  a.  To  solve;  to  explain;  to  unriddle. 

— r.  n.  To  speak  ambiguously  or  obscurely. 

Ridel  ler,  n.  One  who  speaks  ambiguously,  or  in  riddles. 
Rid  dlin^ly  9adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  riddle ;  secretly. 
Ride.  v.  n.  {imp.  rode  ;  pp.  ridden.)  (A  S.rtrfun;  Ger. 
redan;  Sw.  rida.)  To  be  borne  along  in  a  chariot  or 
other  vehicle.  —  To  be  carried  on  horseback,  or  on  any 
beast.  —  To  be  borne  on  or  in  a  fluid.  —  To  be  supported 
in  motion  ;  to  be  upheld  by  something  subservient;  to 
sit.  —  To  practise  riding;  to  manage  a  horse  well. 

— v.  a.  To  sit  or  to  place  one’s  self  on,  so  as  to  be  carried. 

— To  control  insolently  at  will. 

— n.  An  excursion  on  horseback,  or  in  a  vehicle.  —  A  road 
cut  in  a  woods,  or  through  a  ground,  for  the  amusement 
of  riding;  a  drive:  a  riding. 

Rideau,  {re-do\)  n.  f  Fr.,  a  curtain.]  (Fort.)  Arising 
ground  or  elevation  of  earth,  extending  itself  lengthwise 
on  a  plain,  serving  to  shelter  a  camp  from  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  or  to  give  some  other  advantage  to  the 
position. 

Rid'er,  n.  One  who  rides,  or  is  borne  on  a  horse  or 
other  beast,  or  in  a  vehicle.  —  One  who  breaks  or  man¬ 
ages  a  horse.  —  An  addition  to  a  manuscript,  or  other 
document,  inserted,  after  its  completion,  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper;  an  additional  clause,  as  to  a  bill  in  Par¬ 
liament. 

{Mining.)  A  deposit  of  ore  overlying  the  principal 
mineral. 

{Com.)  A  traveller  who  carries  patterns  and  samples; 
a  commercial  traveller;  a  riding-clerk.  —  Wright. 
Riri'erless,  a.  Without  a  rider. 

Ridge,  (ri/,)  n.  [A.  S.  hric,  hneg ,  hrycct ;  Du.  rug ;  Ger. 

rucken.)  The  hack,  or  top  of  the  hack. 

— A  long,  or  continued,  range  of  hills  or  mountains:  the 
upper  part  of  such  a  range;  a  steep  elevation,  eminence, 
or  protuberance. 

—A  strip  of  ground  thrown  up  by  a  plough,  or  left  between 
furrows. 

{Arch.)  The  upper  angle  of  a  roof;  the  intersection 
of  two  surfaces  forming  a  salient  angle. 

( Fort.)  The  uppermost  part  of  the  glacis  proceeding 
from  the  salient  angle  of  the  covered  way. 
hi,  a.  {imp.  ami  pp.  kidged,)  {rijd.)  To  form  into  a  ridge. 


“  Bristles  that  ridge  the  back  of  chafed  wild  boars.”  — Milton. 

— To  wrinkle;  to  crease. 

(Agric.)  To  form  into  ridges  with  the  plough,  as  noil. 

Ridjge,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Van  Wert  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
1.2oU  — A  township  of  Wyandot  co. :  pop.  abt.  900. 

Ridg;e'-lmiid,  n.  (Known  also  as  Ridge-rope,  Ridge- 
stay,  and  Kidger.)  That  part  of  a  horse’s  harness  which 
passes  over  the  saddle,  and  serves  to  support  the  shafts 
of  a  cart,  Ac. 

Rid^e'btiry,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-village  of  Fairfield 
co.,  abt.  35  m.  W.  by  N.  of  New  Haven. 

Kidgebiiry,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Orange  co., 
abt.  Ii0  m.  8.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Ridgebury.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-township  of 
Bradford  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

Ridge  Farm,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Vermilion 
co.,  abt.  16  in.  S.  of  Danville. 

Ridge'field,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  ot  Fairfield  co.,  abt.  35  m.  N.  of  New  Haven;  pop. 
(1870)  1,910. — Samuel  p.  Goodrich,  the  celebrated  “  Peter 
Parley,”  was  b.  in  this  village,  in  1793. 

Ridgefield,  iu  Ohio ,  a  township  of  Huron  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  3,000. 

Ridge  I,  {rtf  l,)  n.  See  Ridgil. 

Ridgelct,  ( riflet,)n .  A  small  ridge. 

Ridgely,  ( rij'lee ,)  in  Illinois ,  a  village  of  Madison  co., 
abt.  64  m.  S.  by  VV,  of  Springfield. 

Ridge  -pole,  n.  (Also  called  Ridge-plate  or  Ridge- 
piece.)  {Arch.)  The  timber  or  beam  forming  the  ridge 
of  a  roof,  and  into  which  the  rafters  are  secured. 

Ridge-rope,  n.  {Naut )  A  rope  on  shipboard,  serv¬ 
ing  to  keep  persons  from  falling  overboard,  or  to  secure 
an  awning. 

Ridge'ville,  in  Alabama ,  a  village  of  Butler  co.,  abt. 
50  m.  S.W.  of  Montgomery. 

Rid  geville,  in  Indiana,  w  post-village  of  Randolph  co.. 
abt.  14  m.  N.VV.  of  Union  City. 

Ridgeville,  in  Ohio ,  a  township  of  Henry  co. ;  pop. 
760. —  A  township  of  Lorain  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200. —  A 
village  of  Monroe  co.,  abt.  371  in.  N.E.  of  Marietta.  —  A 
post-village  of  Warren  co.,  abt.  38  in.  N  .N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

Ridgeville,  in  S.  Curolinu,  a  post-village  of  Colleton 
dist..  abt.  31  in.  N.W.  of  Charleston. 

Ridgeville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Monroe 
co. :  pop.  abt.  800. 

Ridge'way,  in  Iowa ,  a  post  village  of  Guthrie  co.,  abt. 
48  in.  W.  ot  l)es  Moines. 

Ridge  way,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Osage  co.,  abt  17  m.  S  E  of  Topeka;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

Ridgeway,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Lenawee  co.,  abt.  12  m.  N.E  of  Adrian  ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Ridgeway,  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  post-village  of  Warren 
co.,  abt.  58  in.  N  N.E.  of  Raleigh. 

Ridgeway,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Orleans 
co. ;  pop.  (1870),  5.096. 

Ridgeway,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Hardin  co.,  abt. 
15  m.  N  E.  of  Bellefontaine. 

Ridgeway,  or  Ridgway,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage,  cap.  of  Elk  co.,  abt.  ICO  ni.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 
It  was  laid  out  in  1813,  and  is  a  place  of  much  business 
activity.  Pop  abt.  1,100. 

Ridgeway,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Fairfield 
dist.,  abt.  24  m.  N.  of  Columbia. 

Ridgeway,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Iowa  co..  abt.  32  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Madison;  pop.  abt. 
3,500. 

Ridgil.  Ridgling,  (rift  l,)  also  Redgil,  n.  [Prov. 
Ger.  rigltr ,  a  hall-castrated  cock.]  The  male  of  any 
animal  half  gelt. 

Ridg'ingly,  adv.  So  as  to  form  ridges. 

Ridgy*  (rify.)  a.  Having  a  ridge,  or  ridges ;  rising  in 
a  ridge;  as.  ridgy  waves. 

Ridicule.  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ridiculus ,  laughable  —  f 
video, resium,  to  laugh  at.]  The  expression  of  laughter, 
generally  accompanied  with  some  degree  of  contempt; 
wit  of  that  species  that  excites  laughter;  remarks 
designed  to  excite  derisive  mirth;  derision;  banter; 
raillery;  badinage;  mockery;  satire;  persiflage;  satir¬ 
ical  merriment;  as,  to  hold  a  person  up  to  ridicule. — 
That  kind  of  writing  which  excites  derisive  or  con¬ 
temptuous  laughter,  and  which  is  not  strictly  burlesque. 

— v.  a.  To  expose  to  ridicule  or  derision;  to  laugh  with 
expression  of  contempt;  to  treat  with  sarcastic  or  satir¬ 
ical  merriment;  to  deride;  to  banter;  to  rally;  to  mock; 
to  cover  with  badinage;  as,  to  ridicule  a  shallow-brained 
Quaker. 

Ridieul'er,  n.  One  who  ridicules  or  banters. 

‘Therfdfcufershall  only  make  himself  ridiculous.”  Lord  Chesterfield. 

Ridic  ulous. a.  [ Lat. ridiculus ;  It. ridicoloso]  That 
may  justly  excite  laughter  with  contempt  or  derision; 
ludicrous  ;  laughable  ;  droll  ;  absurd  ;  preposterous  ; 
odd;  as,  a  ridiculous  remark,  ridiculous  manners,  no¬ 
tions,  or  dress  — Involving  ridicule,  (R.) 

Ridiculously,  adv.  In  a  manner  provoking  or  ex¬ 
citing  derisive  laughter :  oddly;  absurdly;  preposter¬ 
ously;  ns,  a  woman  ridiculously  conceited. 

Ridic  ulousness,  n.  Quality  of  being  ridiculous; 
absurdness. 

Rid'iug,  a.  Used  in,  or  pertaining  to,  riding;  employed 
to  travel  on  any  occasion ;  as,  a  riding  apparitor.  — 
Adapted  for  equestrian  exercise;  as,  a  riding  horse. 

(Note.  Riding  forms  sundry  sell-explaining  com¬ 
pounds;  as,  riding- cape,  ru/in^-habit,  riding-vhip,  Ac.) 

— n.  Act  of  one  who  rides;  ns,  to  take  a  riding.  —  In 
England,  a  district  visited  by  an  officer;  as.  an  excise¬ 
man’s  riding;  —  more  frequently  abbreviated  ride. — 
A  road  cut  in  a  wood,  or  through  a  park  or  pleasure- 
ground,  for  the  diversion  of  riding  therein;  —  more  fre¬ 
quently  called  ride. 

— [From  A.  S.  trithing ,  or  friding,  third  part.]  In  Eng¬ 
land,  the  term  given  to  the  three  divisions  of  the  county 
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of  York,  viz.,  the  North  Riding,  East  Riding ,  West 
Riding. 

Rid  ing-hit  t*.  n.pl.  ( Ship-building .)  Massive  frames 
ol  wood  or  iron,  round  which  t lie  cable  is  coiled  on  ship¬ 
board  when  a  ship  rides  at  anchor.  The  bitts  are  bolted 
through  two  decks.  Large  vessels  have  two  pairs,  smaller 
craft  one  pair.  In  merchant-ships  of  inconsideral  le  ton¬ 
nage,  the  windlass  is  made  to  do  duty  for  riding-bitts. 

Riding-clerk,  n.  In  England,  one  of  the  six  clerks 
in  Chancery. 

Rid'lng-days,  n.pl.  Days  of  predatory  excursion  by 
moss-troopers  or  mounted  horsemen;  days  of  raid  or 
foray. 

Rid'ing'-liood,  n.  A  hood  worn  by  female  equestrians. 

Rid  in^-lioiisc,  Rid  ing-school,  n  A  place 
where  the  art  of  riding  is  taught  or  practised. 

Rid'liitf-master,  n.  A  male  instructor  iu  the  art 
of  riding. 

{Mil.)  In  the  British  army,  a  commissioned  officer 
in  regiments  of  cavalry  and  brigades  of  artillery,  lie 
holds  the  relative  rank  of  lieutenant. 

Rid  ing-mis  tress,  n.  An  instructress  iu  equestri¬ 
anism. 

Rid  ing-school,  n.  See  Riding-house. 

Kid  ley,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Delaware  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Ri  'do(t9  or  Ridotts,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Stephen¬ 
son  co.,  abt.  110  m.  N.W.  by  W.  of  (  hieago. 

Ridol  to.  n.  [It.,  from  L.  Lat.  n ductus,  a  retreat.] 
A  favorite  public  Italian  entertainment,  consisting  of 
music  and  dancing;  —  held  generally  on  last  eves. 

— v.  n.  To  attend  ridottos.  (r.) 

kic'j^lcsvi  I  le,  or  Riegle's  Mills,  in  New  Jersey ,  a 
village  of  Warren  co.,  abt.  40  ni.  N.N  M  .  ol  Trenton. 

Rienzi,  ( re-nin'dza ,)  Nicola  Gabrini,  the  Roman  liber¬ 
ator.  B.  about  1310.  He  was  of  obscure  birth;  but  hav¬ 
ing  received  an  excellent  education,  which  he  improved 
by  a  strong  will  and  vigorous  understanding,  he  was 
sent  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  Clement  VI.,  at  Avignon, 
in  order  to  prevail  upon  that  pontiff  to  return  to  Rome. 
Ilis  eloquence  pleased  the  Rope,  though  it  did  not  per¬ 
suade  him;  and  Kienzi  on  his  return  formed  the  design 
of  making  himself  master  of  Rome,  with  the  title  of 
tribune.  Having  gained  a  considerable  number  of  par¬ 
tisans,  he  entered  the  Capitol,  harangued  the  people, 
and  elevated  the  standard  of  liberty.  He  designed  to 
unite  the  whole  of  Italy  into  one  great  republic,  with 
Rome  for  its  capital.  For  some  time  he  was  successful, 
his  government  was  popular,  and  even  Plutarch  wrote 
in  his  favor,  comparing  him  to  Brutus.  But  at  length 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  ;  and  having  lost 
the  popular  favor  by  his  arrogance  and  tyranny,  he  was 
compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  but  Mas  taken  and 
cruelly  put  to ‘death.  1352. 

Riot  bolt ,  71.  [Ger.  vied,  reed,  and  book,  buck.]  ( Zool  ) 
An  African  species  of  antelope,  Eleotagus  urundinaceus. 

Riot  i,  (  ve.-ai'te ,)  a  town  of  central  Italy,  pro\ .  of  Perugia, 
on  the  Yeliuo,  42  m.  N.E.  of  Rome.  Munuf.  Woollens. 
Pip.  12.000. 

Riov'or,  n.  A  raider;  a  marauder;  a  forayer. 

Rifnoinioitto,  {re-fas' e-men t-o.)  n.  [It.,* reestablish¬ 
ment.  J  {Lit.)  A  work  or  treatise,  the  materials  of 
which  have  not  been  derived  from  original  sources,  or 
are  collected  for  the  first  time. 

Rifo,  a.  [A.  S.  ryf;  Ger.  rief,  ripe,  mature  ;  W.  rhwy, 
superfluity.]  Prevalent;  common;  prevailing;  abound¬ 
ing;  as,  the  plague  was  then  rife  iu  Hungary,  discon¬ 
tent  is  rife  among  the  people,  Ac. 

Rifely,  adv.  Prevalently;  frequently;  abundantly. 

Rife'ucss,  n.  State  of  being  rife;  prevalence;  lre- 
quency. 

Rill*  raff,  n.  [It .  ruffa-ra  ffa.]  The  rabble;  the  mob  ; 
the  dregs  or  scum  of  society  ;  the  canaille. 

Rifle,  ( rVJi ,)  v.  a.  [0.  Fr.  rifler ,  to  spoil,  to  ransack, 
from  L.  Lat.  riefiare,  to  ravage,  from  A.  8.  reafian,  to 
spoil,  to  plunder.]  To  seize  and  bear  away  by  force; 
to  snatch  away  and  carry  off. 

“  Till  time  febnll  rifle  every  youthful  grace. Pope. 

— To  rob;  to  pillage;  to  plunder;  to  ransack;  as,  a  foot¬ 
pad  waylaid  him  and  rified  his  pockets. 

Ri  fle,  n.  [Ger.  reifein ,  to  channel,  to  flute,  dimin.  of 
rcifen ,  to  groove.]  A  gun,  or  small-arm,  about  the  usual 
size  ot  a  musket,  the  inside  of  whose  barrel  is  rified,  that 
is  grooved,  or  formed  with  spiral  chambers.  —  A  sharp¬ 
ening  instrument,  or  whetstone,  for  a  scythe. 

— pi.  (Mil.)  A  regiment  of  soldieis  aimed  with  rifles; 
as,  the  Queen’s  Own  Rifies. 

— v.  a.  To  groove;  to  channel;  to  flute;  —  particularly, 
to  groove  internally  with  spiral  channels;  as,  to  rifle 
the  bore  of  a  gun,  or  the  tube  of  a  musket. 

Rified  ordnance,  Rifird  fire-arms.  During  the  17th 
century  rilled  arms  came  into  use  in  several  countries 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  were,  in  particular,  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  French  carabineers  in  1692.  Of  the 
ancient  pieces  still  in  existence,  a  rifled  cannon  of  13 
grooves,  hearing  date  1664,  and  with  the  breech  secured 
by  means  of  a  screw,  is  preserved  at  Berlin,  while  an¬ 
other  at  Munich  possesses  8  grooves,  with  a  boreof about 
2  inches,  and  both  are  of  such  a  size  as  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  projectiles  employed  must  have  been 
leaden  balls;  but  the  principle  would  appear  never  to 
have  been  extended  to  guns  of  large  calibre,  whose 
chief  service  was  for  bombarding,  for  which  balls  of  soft 
metal  are  without  doubt  unsuitable.  Probably  on  this 
account  it  was  that  the  English  so  sparingly  used  rifled 
ordnance  during  the  American  Revolutionary  w  ar.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  they  had  2-pounder  pieces,  which, 
with  a  range  of  1.300  yards,  gave  a  lateral  deflection  of 
only  2  feet,  far  surpassing  in  range  and  accuracy  any 
other  pieces  of  that  period.  It  is  also  stated  that  they 

|  even  used  elongated  bullets,  and  bud  employed  conical 
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bullets  as  far  back  as  the  6iege  of  La  Rochelle,  in  1627. 1 
Still  the  smooth-bore  continued  almost  exclusively  in 
use  iu  Europe  for  small-arms  as  Well  as  heavy  guns. 
Arms  of  this  character  were  more  readily  loaded,  and 
consequently  more  rapid  discharges  were  kept  up  with 
them,  which  seems  to  have  been  considered  peculiarly 
important  at  that  time,  when  it  was  not  the  general  cus¬ 
tom  iu  warfare  to  take  exact  aim  iu  tiring.  Duriug  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  rifle  corps  were  organized  iu  the 
American  army,  and  their  effective  nseot  the  rifle,  then 
fur  the  first  time  practically  adopted  in  military  opera-  j 
tions,  gave  to  the  foreign  troops  who  encountered  them 
ample  evidence  of  its  efficiency.  From  that  time  the  I 
R.  begau  to  be  introduced  iuto  European  armies,  aud,  I 
toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a  few  German  and 
English  battalions  were  equipped  with  this  class  of 
weapon.  Napoleon  I.,  however,  discouraged  their  use! 
among  his  troops,  and  hence  they  were  not  considered 
of  much  value  by  other  European  powers.  The  Swiss 
alone  in  Europe  fully  appreciated  their  good  qualities, 
and  the  backwoodstneti  of  America  clung  to  the  rifle  as 
their  most  cherished  arm.  Rifled  fire-arms  may  be  said 
to  date  from  about  the  commencement  of  the  17th  cent., 
when  an  ingenious  gunsmith  of  Niiremburg,  called 
Roster,  first  proposed  grooving  the  bore  of  a  musket, 
and  making  these  grooves  describe  a  circle,  or  indeed 
more  than  a  circle,  between  the  breech  and  the  muzzle. 
The  ball  w;is  also  cast  larger  than  the  bore,  so  that  it 
might  forcibly  receive  indentations  caused  by  the  grooves 
iu  the  act  of  loading.  It  wsis  not  long  before  those  who 
used  weapons  of  this  description  found  that  their  bullets 
attained  fir  greater  accuracy  than  wheu  fired  from  a 
smooth-bore.  Nearly  a  century,  however,  elapsed  before 
the  true  reason  of  this  was  discovered  by  Benjamin 
Robins,  an  Englishman,  who,  in  1742,  showed  that  the 
spinning  of  a  rifle-ball,  like  the  rotary  motion  of  an 
arrow,  kept  the  axis  of  either  in  the  same  direction 
throughout  their  flight.  After  the  system  of  rifle  groov¬ 
ing  had  been  adopted,  nearly  200  years  elapsed  before 
any  important  change  was  made  in  the  construction  of 
the  rifle.  In  1826,  however,  a  Frenchman,  M.  Delvigne, 
invented  a  chamber  for  the  powder  of  smaller  diameter 
thau  the  rest  of  the  barrel,  aud  opening  into  this  by  a 
square  shoulder  all  round  the  bore.  The  ball,  of  such 
size  as  would  drop  freely  down,  being  introduced  into 
the  muzzle  and  resting  on  the  shoulder,  was  then  ram¬ 
med  by  a  heavy  ramrod  till  the  lead  was  forced  into  the 
grooves.  This  form  was  tried  for  some  years  by  the 
French  army  in  Algeria,  but  was  eveutually  abandoned 
in  consequence  of  the  liability  of  the  piece  to  become 
foul  by  the  powder  lodging  upon  the  shoulders.  In  1842 
Col.  Thouvenin  substituted  for  the  depressed  chamber  a 
steel  stein,  which  projected  into  the  barrel  far  enough  to 
contain  the  charge  of  powder  around  it,  and  it  was  solid 
enough  to  afford  a  firm  support  to  the  ball,  which,  being 
dropped  down  upon  it,  was  hammered  by  the  ramrod  as 
in  the  other  case.  Delvigne  theu  invented  a  conical  bul¬ 
let,  with  a  cylindrical  extension  for  its  Rise,  and  also  a 
ramrod  hollowed  at  the  end  to  fit  the  point  of  the  bul¬ 
let.  This  piece  is  the  carabine-a  tige  of  the  French,  aud 
is  still  employed  by  their  infantry,  though  partially  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  objections  as  Delvigue's  chambered  rifle. 
(See  Carabine  a-tios.)  The  next  improvement  in  the 
rifle  was  that  eff-eted  byCapt.  Miuie,  in  1847  (seeMiNifi). 
Next  came  the  Zand nadelgewel.r  of  the  Qennans  (see 
Needlb-uun i.  the  English  Enfield,  Whitworth,  and  Jacob 
rifles,  and  the  American  Snider. 1  q.v.)  (See  Jacob  Rifle, 
Whitworth  Rifle.)  The  Snidcr-converted  Etifield  rifle, 
which  has  now  supplanted  the  former  kinds  of  arm  in  tiie 
English  infantry  service,  is  a  simple,  safe,  and  compara¬ 
tively  cheap  weapon.  In  this  country,  the  breech-load¬ 
ing  pieces  maybe  included  in  three  varieties.  The  first 
is  the  revolve of  which  Cdt’s  is  the  best  known  (see 
Revolver).  The  uext  is  the  hinge  variety,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  rifle  invented  by  G  mi.  Burnside  of  the  U.  S. 
army,  and  many  others  which  diff.sr  only  in  the  manner 
iu  which  a  portion  of  the  breed!  or  the  barrel  is  made 
to  turn  upon  a  hingeor  pivot,  so  as  to  present  the  cham¬ 
ber  for  receiving  the  cartridge.  A  third  variety,  includ¬ 
ing  several  important  rifles,  are  constructed  on  the  slide 
system.  Tiie  Prussian  needle-gun  is  made  on  this  plan. 
So,  also,  is  the  American  carbine  known  as  Sharps' 
rifle,  a  very  effective  piece  invented  by  Mr.  Slurps  of 
Philadelphia.  The  breech  of  this  is  secured  by  a  sliding 
block  of  metal,  or  cut-off,  which  being  drawn  down  near 
the  yard,  exposes  a  cavity  on  the  upper  side  leading 
into  the  bore.  The  cartridge  is  introduced,  and  the  block 
is  pu-hed  up,  cutting  off  the  rear  end  of  the  cartridge. 
The  Greene  carbine  also  belongs  to  the  slide  system  It 
is  provided  with  2  triggers.  By  pulling  the  forward  one 
the  barrel  is  unlocked  from  the  breeching,  when  a  twist 
to  the  left  and  a  forward  pull  cause  it  to  slide  on  a  pivot, 
so  that  the  cartridge  may  be  introduced;  the  barrel  is 
then  immediately  returned  and  locked  by  a  reverse  mo¬ 
tion.  The  chamber  for  the  charge  contains  a  sliding-tube, 
with  its  bore  in  the  breech-end  contracted,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  levelled  or  conical  surface  or  shoulder.  The  force 
of  the  explosion  acting  against  this,  throws  the  tube 
back,  greatly  adding  to  the  tightness  of  the  joint.  This, 
like  other  rifles  employed  in  the  U.  S.  service,  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  Magnard  primer,  which  is  a  detonating 
pill,  or  small  dot,  numbers  of  which  are  attached  in  suc¬ 
cession  upon  a  flexible  tape-like  holder,  which  is  coiled 
up  in  the  breech  of  the  piece,  and  brought  forward  with 
each  cocking  of  the  lock,  presenting  a  pill  upon  the 
end  of  the  nipple.  In  the  Greene  carbine,  the  lower  end 
of  the  nipple  tube  is  extended  a  little  way  forward  of 
the  breech,  so  that  when  the  barrel  is  returned  to  its 
place  the  cartridge  is  punctured  bv  this  tube,  which 
then  terminates  in  the  midst  of  the  powder.  Other 
improved  American  arms  are  the  Remington  rifle,  aud 


the  Ward-Burton  breech -loading  rifle ,  originally  thei 
invention  of  Mr.  Bethel  Burton,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  V  ,  and 
since  greatly  developed  and  improved  b \  Brig. -Gen.  \N  .  G. 
M  aid.  It  is  constructed  on  the  bolt,  or  needle-gun,  sys¬ 
tem,  and  is  operated  by  bolding  the  piece  in  the  left 
hand  below  the  lower  baud,  in  the  position  known  iu 
the  manual  for  muzzle-loading  arms  as  prime.,  and  seiz- 
ing  the  handle  of  the  breech  with  the  right  hand,  nails  | 
uppermost.  The  breech  is  then  opened  by  turning  the 
handle  up  and  withdrawing  it  to  its  full  extent  ol  mo¬ 
tion,  a  cartridge  taken  from  the  pouch  with  the  right 
hand  aud  dropped  bullet-end  to  the  front  in  the  now 
open  receiver,  and  the  breech  closed  by  reversing  the 
motions  required  to  open  it.  By  the  motion  of  opening 
the  breech  to  reload,  the  empty  cartridge-shell  will  be 
ejected.  The  breech,  however,  may  be  closed  during 
the  act  of  raising  the  gun  to  the  position  of  aim.  A 
manual  to  load  and  fire  by  command  in  six  motions  may 
thus  be  readily  devised.  Practically,  to  load  and  fire 
requires  but  four  motions.  In  Fig.  2264,  representing 
this  gun,  b  shows  the  enlargement  of  the  cover-slide; 
C,  tiie  cover-slide ;  D,  recoil-block,  in  one  piece ;  d, 
ejector;  aa,  projection  for  receiving  the  shock  of  the 


Fig.  2264.  —  ward-burton  breech-loading  rifle. 
recoil  and  steadying  the  finger  ;  E,  steady  pin,  forming 
a  portion  of  D,  the  recoil-block;  e,  turning  stud;  F, 
breech-pin  sleeve;  f,  handle  of  the  same  in  one  piece; 
f9,  stud  withdrawing  firing-pin  ;  G.  hammer  and  firing- 
pin  in  oue  piece;  g,  inclined  shoulder  on  the  name;  gl, 
cocking  shoulder;  g 2,  cam  groove  in  connection  with 
f%,  e ,  aud  g9,  withdrawing  firing-pin  from  contact  with 
cartridge;  g 4,  rotating  stud;  II,  main-spring;  K,  ex¬ 
tractor;  L,  slot  in  breech-pin  sleeve;  m,  safety  notch 
in  the  same;  N,  slot  in  trigger;  0,  trigger;  P,  trigger 
spring.  The  piece,  altogether,  consists  of  15  pieces, 
which,  with  some  addition  to  its  cost,  might  be  reduced 
to  11  pieces.  This  rifle  has  been  fired  25  times  per 
minute,  and  17  shots  have  been  placed  in  the  same  time 
in  a  target  12  X  12  inches  in  size,  at  a  distance  of  50 
yards.  It  has  been  submitted  to  the  severest  tests  of 
rusting,  has  been  filled  with  sand  and  dirt,  and  thor- 1 
oughly  tried  with  defective  cartridges,  without  iu  the 
least  affecting  its  perfect  working.  The  machinery  re¬ 
quired  for  the  manufacturing  of  the  breech  mechanism 
of  these  rifies  is  simple,  and  cheaper,  it  is  claimed,  than 
any  other  known  ;  in  fact,  the  parts  cau  be  made  with 
ease  in  any  shop  having  a  lathe  and  scraper.  This  rifle 
was  satisfactorily  tested  before  the  New  York  State 
Board  in  1867 ;  Massachusetts  State  Board  in  1868;  the 
Naval  Board  in  186J :  and  in  April,  1870,  before  the 
Army  Board  in  session  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. —  Rifled  ord¬ 
nance.  The  object  of  rifling  a  gun  of  heavy  calibre  is 
to  give  the  projectile  a  rotation  round  an  axis  coinci¬ 
dent  with  that  of  the  bore.  This  insures  greater  accu¬ 
racy  of  fire.  If  a  spherical  projectile  be  employed,  no 
other  advantages  follow ;  but  if  an  elongated  projectile 
be  used,  as  it  can  be  when  thus  given,  a  rotation  round 
its  longer  axis,  not  only  is  accuracy  increased,  but  we 
gain  all  the  other  advantages  due  to  this  form.  Elon¬ 
gated  projectiles  have,  therefore,  entirely  superseded 
spherical  projectiles  for  rifled  guns.  The  groove  of  a 
rifled  gun  is  simply  a  portion  of  the  thread  of  a  female 
screw  with  a  long  pitch.  If  ABC  be  a  right-angled 
triangle (1,  Fig.  2265),  in  which  BC  equals  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  bore  of  the  gun,  and 
A  B  the  length  of  the  bore  —  sup¬ 
pose  the  triangle  ABC  wrapped 
round  the  surface  of  the  bore 
(2,  Fig.  2265),  then  A  C  is  the  helix 
of  curve  of  the  groove.  But  in 
most  rifled  guns  the  twist,  or  in¬ 
clination  of  the  grooves,  is  much 
less  than  one  turn  in  the  length 
of  the  bore,  and  is  measured  in 
terms  of  the  length  in  which  one 
turn  is  completed.  When  A  C  in 
a  straight  line,  as  (1,  Fig.  2265), 
the  twist  is  uniform ;  but  if  AC 
be  curved,  as  in  3,  Fig.  2265,  the 
groove  will  have  an  increasing  or 
gaining  twist,  the  angle  of  twist , 


Fig.  2265. 


C  A  B.  becoming  greater  towards  the  muzzle.  In  this 
case  the  projectile  is  easily  started,  gaining  a  greater 
velocity  of  rotation  as  it  proceeds  towards  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun.  The  conditions  which  a  rifled  cannon  should 
fulfil  are:  (1)  to  insure  accuracy  of  fire;  (2)  to  give  as 
high  velocity  as  possible;  (3)  to  remain  uninjured  by 
much  work;  (4)  to  be  simple  in  construction.  To  in¬ 
sure  accuracy  of  fire,  a  rotatory  motion  must  be  given  to 
the  projectile  round  an  axis  coincident  with  that  of  the 
bore  ;  the  axis  of  the  shot  must  be  stable  on  leaving  the 
piece;  and  the  shot  must  have  sufficient  velocity  of  ro¬ 
tation  (depending  on  its  form,  length,  and  weight,)  to 
counteract  the  tendency  which  it  has  to  turn  over.  To 
give  the  projectile  a  high  velocity,  the  gun  must  he 
able  to  stand  a  large  charge  of  powder ;  and  in  order  to 
do  this,  remaining  uninjured,  a  very  strong  construction 
is  required.  This  strength  will  depend  on  the  quality 
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of  the  metal  used,  on  its  being  distributed  so  as  best  ts 
resist  the  drains  to  which  the  different  parts  are  sub¬ 
jected,  and  ou  the  method  of  rifling,  not  exerting  undue 
strain  on  the  guu.  The  construction  should  he  so  sim¬ 
ple  that  the  guu  may  be  easily  and  rapidly  worked,  and 
not  liable  to  derangement.  Breech- leading  and  muzzle- 
low  ting  ordnance  have  each  their  advocates.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  former  are  that  a  projectile  of  larger 
diameter  than  the  bore  can  be  used,  and  so  its  axis  will 
be  perfectly  stable  ;  that  the  gun  can  be  loaded  when 
run  up  (the  gunners  being  thus  less  exposed),  and  can 
be  easily  examined  and  cleaned ;  and  that  a  shot  is  sure 
to  be  home.  J  heir  disadvantages,  as  comput  ed  with 
muzzle-loading  guns,  are  that  the  construction  is  neces¬ 
sarily  more  complicated  ;  with  large  guns  the  breech- 
loading  apparatus  is  heavy ;  ami  they  are  weaker, 
weight  for  weight.  Wrouglit-iron  and  steel  are  the 
metals  now  almost  universally  employed  for  rifled  guns. 
Wrought-iron  is  exceedingly  tough,  and  not  liable  to 
snap  or  to  fly  into  destructive  pieces,  but  it  is  rather  too 
soft  for  the  bore  of  a  gun,  aud  it  is  very  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain  thoroughly  6ouud  forgings  of  great  size.  Cast-steel, 
w  ell  hammered,  is  hard  and  elastic,  but  is  liable  to  snap 
without  warning,  and  fly  into  pieces;  it  is  rendered 
harder  and  tougher  by  being  tempered  in  oil,  but  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  large  castings  of  thor¬ 
oughly  uniform  quality.  Steel  is  also  very  expensive.  In 
the  U.  States,  we  have  a  great  variety  of  rifled  ordnance, 
although  the  naval  authorities  still  favor  cast-iron 
smooth-bored  guns  of  large  calibre.  Some  20-inch  guns 
have  been  made  in  this  country,  a  pair  of  which  are 
fitted  to  the  *4  Puritan  ”  iron-clad,  a  park  of  them  being 
also  in  readiness  for  land-service;  but  these  will  only 
stand  comparatively  6mall  charges,  although  by  a 
method  of  cooling  from  the  interior,  invented  by  Rod- 
man.  greater  strength  is  obtained  in  the  cast-iron  of 
which  they*  are  made.  The  rifled  Parrott  guns,  w  hich 
are  made  of  cast-iron  strengthened  with  wrouglit-lron 
hoops,  w  ere  of  much  service  during  the  late  war,  though 
several  cases  of  bursting  occurred.  (See  Parrott  Gun.) 
A  committee  on  ordnance  some  time  ago  recommended 
the  Ames  gun,  which  is  built  up  of  w  rouglit-iron.  No 
breech-loading  system  is,  however,  in  favor  in  the  U. 
States,  the  plan  generally  adopied  being,  as  in  the  Par¬ 
rott  gun,  a  ring  of  brass  at  the  base  of  the  projectile, 
which  is  expanded  by  the  gas  into  the  grooves,  or,  as  in 
the  Schenkel  system,  a  papier-mache  detached  wad, 
which  takes  the  rotation,  and  transfers  it  to  the  projec¬ 
tile.  The  various  descriptions  of  rifled  guns  belonging 
to  tliis  country  will  be  found  elsewhere  noted  under 
their  respective  beads.  In  England,  the  Whitworth, 
Armstrong.  Blakely,  and  Lancaster  guns  (all  of  which 
see),  are  held  in  high  estimation,  as, also,  improved  kinds, 
such  as  the  Palliser,  Mackay,  and  Fraser  guns.  The 
French  field-guns  are  of  bronze;  the  canon  de  4 -rayi, 
which  is  their  general  service  field-gun,  has  the  same 
calibre  as  the  old  brass  4-pounder;  it  has  6  deep  grooves, 
and  the  projectile  has  2  rows  of  studs.  Their  heavy 
guns  are  principally  cast-iron  hooped  with  steel,  and 
muzzle-loaders,  with  a  gaining  twist  applied  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  above-described.  The  Austrian  field-guns  are  bronze 
muzzle-loaders,  and  the  projectiles  are  covered  with 
tin  and  zinc  of  the  same  shape  as  the  bore,  but  1-12  of 
an  inch  less  in  diameter.  They  have  lately  made  a 
number  of  breech-loading  cast-iron  field-guns  for  siege 
and  garrison  purposes,  on  the  old  Prussian  system,  the 
Kolben  vorschluss  of  W  uhrendorff.  The  Prussians  have 
a  few  24-pounder  breech-loaders  on  their  new  system 
(Krainer’s),  throwing  shell  weighing  about  60  lbs.;  for 
field-guns,  they  have  entirely  adopted  the  breech-load¬ 
ing  system  and  steel  guns.  The  latter  are  cast  and 
hammered  by  Krupp,  of  Essen,  and  afterwards  bored 
and  rifled  at  Spandan,  near  Berlin.  The  International 
Rifle  Contest  of  Sept.,  1>77,  between  the  English  and 
American  teams,  exhibited  the  superiority  of  the  breech- 
loading  rifle  over  the  muzzle-loader  of  the  English,  and 
the  shooting  was  the  best  ever  done.  Out  of  a  possible 
3,6o0  points,  the  English  scored  3.242,  und  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  3,334,  the  latter  leading  92  points.  See  Remington 
Gun,  in  addition  to  the  others  already  specified. 

Hi  II  email,  n. ;  pi.  Riflf.men.  A  civilian  or  soldier 
armed  writh  a  rifle;  a  sharpshooter;  as,  to  send  out  ri¬ 
flemen  as  skirmishers. 

Hi  fle-pit.  n.  (J Vin.)  A  pit  or  trench  dug  for  the 
shelter  of  sharpshooters.  Itifle-pits  are  usually  about 
4  feet  long  and  3  feet  deep,  forming,  with  the  earth 
thrown  out  in  front  of  them,  cover  for  two  men.  There 
is,  generally,  a  loop-hole  on  the  top  of  the  breastwork. 

Hi  ller,  n.  One  who  rifles  ;  a  foot-pad  ;  a  robber :  a  thief. 

Kill,  Reft,  n.  ( pp .  of  rive.  q.  v.)  An  opening  made  by 
riving  or  splitting;  a  elett:  a  fissure;  a  crevice.  —  A 
ford  in  a  stream  ;  a  crossing-place. 

— v.  a.  To  rive ;  to  split ;  to  cleave  ;  as,  to  rift  a  tree. 

— v.  n.  T«»  be  riven;  to  burst  open;  to  split,  as,  rifted 
rock.  — To  poop;  to  belch  ;  to  break  wind.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

UiK.  r.  «.  (  imp.  nndpp.  rigged,)  (rigd  )  [A.  S.  i origan, 
to  cover,  clothe.J  To  clothe;  to  dress;  to  apparel;  —  par¬ 
ticularly,  in  an  odd, or  a  quaint  or  fanciful  manner.  —  To 
accoutre;  to  fit  with  tackling;  to  furnish  with  gear  or 
apparatus  ;  as,  to  rig  a  purchase. 

To  rig  a  ship.  ( jVaul.)  To  fit  the  standing  and  run¬ 
ning  rigging  to  their  respective  masts  and  yards. 

— n.  Dress ;  apparel ; — particularly,  odd,  quaint,  or  fanciful 
attire;  as,  a  man-o-war’s  man's  rig. 

(Naut.)  The  peculiar  manner  of  fitting  the  masts 
and  rigging  to  the  hull  of  any  vessel:  thus  the  terras 
ship  rig,  barque  rig,  schooner  rig ,  kz.,  imply  the  masts 
and  sails  of  such  vessels  irrespective  of  the  hull.  —  A 
woman  of  loose  morals;  a  wanton:  a  prostitute.  —  A 
frolic;  an  antic;  a  sportive  trick;  a  practical  joke. 

2b  run  the  rig,  to  play  a  sportive  trick,  or  practical  joko. 
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To  run  the  rig  on  or  upon ,  to  practise  a  sportive  trick.  Right.  adv.  In  a  right  manner particularly,  in  a  right 

Ac.,  upon;  as,  tiun  t  run  the  riys  upon  me.  . 

— -r.  n.  To  trick  ;  to  frolic:  to  play  practical  jokes  upon  ; 


also,  to  banter;  to  chaff;  as,  to  be  rigged  concerning; 
one's  sweetheart. 

K  i  a  city  of  European  Russia,  and  the  capital  of 
Livonia,  situate  al*out  9  miles  from  the  sea.  iu  a  large 
plain  on  the  Dwina,  or  Dana,  which  is  here,  in  summer, 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  p  uito.m*,  25  miles  from  Miltau  ; 
I/at.  5b°  o*  l,r  N.,  Lou.  21°  7'  45"  K.  During  the  winter 
the  river  is  crossed  on  the  ire.  The  town  stands  on  the 
right.  the  suburbs  on  the  left  hank  of  the  river.  With¬ 
out  being  a  regular  fortress,  Riga,  has  considerable 
strength.  The  enirance  of  the  river  is  guarded  from 
maritime  attacks  by  the  fortress  of  Dunamunde.  Of  the 
public  buildings,  the  principal  are  the  Town-house,  the 
Exchange,  the  House  of  Assembly  for  the  states  or  repr*- 
8entatives  of  Livonia,  the  arsenal,  the  hospital  of  St 
George,  and  the  Cathariuehof,  a  public  library,  academy 
cabinet  of  natural  history,  an  observatory,  and  a  society 
of  Lithuanian  literature.  The  church  of  St.  Peter  is 
remarkable  for  its  fine  tower,  commanding  a  magnify 
cent  view  of  the  li  irl»or.  The  export  trade  is  chiefly 
managed  by  Kuglish  and  Scottish  houses;  the  principal 
articles  being  timber,  flax,  hemp,  and  coru.  The  nianu 
fact u res  are  insignificant  t*hp.  102,043. 

Ri*a,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-towuship  of  Lenawee  co. 
p‘>p  abt.  1.000. 

Ki;  3*  in  New  York ,  a  post-township  of  Monroe  co. 
pop.  (1870;,  2,133. 

Ri^a.  (tiriilf  of.)an  inlet  in  the  N.K.  of  the  B  iltic  Sea. 
between  the  coasts  of  Courland,  Livonia,  and  Ksthonia. 
It  is  100  m.  long  from  X  to  S.  and  TO  m.  broad.  The 
Dwina  is  the  principal  river  that  flows  into  it.  The 
navigation  is  dangerous,  owing  to  sandbanks. 

ltig  .ul  nini  ',  n.  |  Fr.  rigawlnn.  from  ric  din-don,  the 
refrain  of  an  old  dancing-song.]  (Dinring  )  A  lively 
dance,  —  for  a  long  time  our  of  fashion,  —  performed  by 
.one  couple,  and  somewhat  resembling  a  jig  or  reel. 

Ri  sel,  n.  (Astrm.)  S «me  as  Rkgel.  q.  v 

Rig;  ger,  n.  One  who  rigs  or  dresses;  —  especially,  one 
whose  occupation  is  to  fit  the  rigging  and  apparel  of  a 
ship. 

(Mech.)  A  wheel  with  a  flat  or  slightly  curved  rim 
moved  by  a  leather  band. 

Rig  gin^;,  n.  Dress;  apparel;  as,  to  buy  new  rigging. 
(Coll  M,., 

(Naut.)  The  system  of  cordage  and  tackling  by  which 
the  111  ists  are  supported  and  the  sails  extended,  taken 
in.  or  arranged  to  (lie  disposition  of  the  wind  It  is 
consequently  divided  into  standing  rigging  and  running 
rigging.  The  standing  rigging  is  that  which  is  used  to 
sustain  the  masts,  and  remains  in  a  fixed  position, 
the  shrouds.  stay v.  and  hack-stays  ;  the  running  rigging 
is  that  which  is  fitted  to  arrange  the  sails,  by  passin 
through  different  blocks,  in  various  places  about  the 
masts,  yards,  shrouds,  Ac.,  as  the  braces ,  sheets,  halr 
yartls ,  clew-lines.  Ac. 

Hi g  gi  ng;-l off ,  n.  The  room,  or  rooms,  in  which  rig¬ 
ging  for  ships  is  prepared  and  tested. 

Rijf'jrle.  n.  a.  Written  more  correctly  Wriggle,  7.  v. 

HigJii.  The,)  mountain  of  .Switzerland,  can¬ 

ton  of  Si-hwys,  5  m  from  Schwyz.  Height,  5,905  feet. 

Ri^llt,  iritja.  [  A  S.  riht,  geriht ;  Ger.  recht  ;  Lat. 
rectus,  straight.]  Straight;  not  crooked ;  as,  a  right 
line:  —  hence,  by  implication,  most  direct;  shortest;  as, 
the  right  way  from  Boston  to  New  York.  —  Erect;  up¬ 
right  ;  perpendicular  ;  not  oblique;  as,  right  ascension. 
Hence,  by  analogy,  upright  in  mind  or  morals;  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  standard  of  truth  and  justice,  or  the  will  of 
God;  just;  true;  not  swerving  or  deviating;  corre¬ 
sponding  with  truth  and  duty;  —  opposed  to  wrong 
Fit;  suitable;  becoming;  proper;  as.  to  put  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.  —  Passing  a  judgment  accord¬ 
ing  to  truth ;  correct :  not  mistaken  or  wrong ;  lawful. — 
Denoting  truth,  reality,  genuineness,  or  actuality;  un¬ 
questionable;  veritable;  as,  lie  knew  he  was  right.  — 
Most  happy,  favorable,  efficacious,  or  convenient:  as, 
the  right  side  of  anything.  —  Not  left,  but  its  opposite: 
most  convenient,  expert,  or  dexterous;  as.  one’s  right 
hand,  as  being  more  apt  or  useful  of  the  two.  —  Or¬ 
derly  ;  well  regulated :  properly  placed,  disposed,  or 
adjusted;  suitably  performed;  as  to  do  a  thing  in  the 
right  way. —  Being  on  the  right  hand  of  a  person  whose 
face  is  toward  the  embouchure  of  a  river;  as,  the  ri/ght 
bank  of  the  Mississippi. —  Denoting  the  side  which  was 
designed  to  go  or  be  worn  outward ;  as,  the  right  side 
of  a  garment. 

( G'oni .)  A  term  applied  to  certain  figures  which 
are  deemed  to  be  the  simplest  of  their  kind  ;  straight; 
perpendicular  from  a  base;  possessing  uu  upright  axis, 
as,  a  right  angle. 

At  right  angles,  so  as  to  form  a  right  angle,  as  when 
one  line  intersects  another  perpendicularly. — On  the. 
right ,  on  the  same  side  as  the  right  hand.  —  Right  and 
left,  on  all  sides;  in  all  directions;  as,  to  spend  money 
right  and  left.  (Colloq.) — Right  angle.  (Geom.)  An  angle 
formed  by  two  straight  lines,  which  infersect  each  other 
in  such  a  way  as  to  divide  the  whole  angular  space 
around  their  point  of  intersection  into  four  equal  parts. 
—  Right  ascension.  ( Astmn .)  See  ASCENSION.  —  Right 
cone,  right  cylinder,  right  prism ,  right  pyramid ,  a  cone, 
cylinder,  prism,  or  pyramid,  the  axis  of  which  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  base.  —  Right  or  left  side , 
extreme  right,  extreme,  left ,  terms  derived  from  certain 
legislative  assemblies,  where  the  adherents  of  govern¬ 
ment  occupy  the  right  side  of  the  chamber,  aud  the 
party  in  opposition  the  left. 

(Note.  Right  is  often  used  in  an  elliptic  sense  for  it 
is  right ,  you  are  right,  Ac. ;  as,  “Right,  cries  his  lord¬ 
ship.”  — Rope.) 
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cause.  —  Being  by  right,  or  by  true  or  just  claim;  as 
as.  lie  walked  she  is  my  rightful  wife. 

ru*e  1,J  *rt*  Rijfllt  fully',  ado.  According  to  right,  law,  truth,  or 


iraight  line;  directly;  immediately ; 
r^ght  ahead  of  me. —  According  to  any 

According  to  fart,  truth. or  reality ;  as,  to  repeat  a  lesson  ju»rir« 
r*9'd-  ~  Consultant  to  II. e  will  ol  Gml,  nr  t»  tliesUml.nl  Kirill  fulness,  n.  Quality  of  being  rishtful-  ius- 
of  truth  Hint  justice;  hs,  to  art  right.—  Iu  a  great  or  tire;  retribution  :  ar.orUaore  with  tl, .  rules  ol  riiTht  • 
Considerable  degree;  very;  as.  right  noble,  right  happy,  as,  the  1  Ightfutness  ot  a  claim  *  * 

right  fit  Ac.  Exceedingly;  very;  superiorly ;  —  used  Kiylit  -I1U...I.  »  The  I... ml  opposite  to  the  left  and 
as  a  prehx  titles  ;  as  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  generally  more  used,  as  being  slim, ger.  and  more  .011- 

the  right  reverend  father  IN  God,  the  right  worslnplul  veiiient,  ready,  expert, or dexterous  —  heme  i  v  analogy 


master.  —  Positively  ;  veritably  ;  actually  ;  really  ;  as,  1 
am  right  sure  about  it. 

Right  a  way.  right  of.  at  once:  straightway:  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment;  immediately;  as,  let  this  be  doiie 
right  away,  i  An  American  colloquialism.) 

Rif* lit.  n.  That  which  is  right,  straight,  or  correct ;  as, 
(I.)  The  direct  course ;  conformity  to  the  divine  or  moral ; 
law  ;  accordance  with  the  standard  ot  truth  or  justice; 
obedience  to  lawful  authority,  divine  or  human  ;  ad¬ 
herence  to  duty;  freedom  from  guilt  or  error.  —  (2.) 
That  which  is  due,  just,  or  proper;  justice;  integrity: 
uprightness;  as,  to  do  right  by  one.  —  (3.)  Cotiluinnly 


an  individual  wiio stands  iu  the  po.»iliou  u|  oue  s  second 
sell,  oi  is  highly  valuable  nr  iudi>peusabie ;  as,  he  is  in v 
right-hand  in  the  business 

ItiJilil  •huiul'ed.a  Using  the  right-hand  invariably, 
or  more  readily  than  the  left;  as,  to  deliver  a  right - 
handed  blow. 

( O  ndi  )  With  the  convolutions  turning  from  right 
to  left,  sis  certain  shells. — R iyht-/m  tided  screw,  a  screw 
Gie  threads  ol  winch  course  spirally  from  left  to  right! 

Ki-lH-liaiiricrilloss.  n.  Stale  ill  being  right-hand¬ 
ed  : — hence,  implicatriely.  skill  ;  expertuess;  dexterity. 
Kirill  -Ilea rf  €Ml.  a.  Possessing  right  dir- positions. 


with  truth  or  tact;  freedom  from  error  or  falsehood ;  ad  Rs^iit  loss.  a.  Lacking  light 
hesion  to  veracity  or  authenticity.  Rightly.  (.  it'lg.)  aor.  lnarigli 


He  cau't  be  wroug  whose  life  is  iu  (he  right."  —  Pope.  I 

— That  which  is  claimable;  hs,  (1.)  Just  claim;  legal 
title;  ownership;  as.  rights  have  corresponding  duties. 
— ('--)  Legal  power  or  authority  ;  as.  a  magistrate  has  the 
right  to  senteiice  a  criminal.  —  (3.)  Just  claim  by 
courtesy,  customs,  or  the  principles  of  civility  and  de¬ 
corum. —  <3.)  Just  claim  by  prescription,  prerogative, 
or  sovereignty  ;  as,  “  The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern 
wrong.”  Rope.  —  (4)  Immunity,  privilege,  or  prescrip¬ 
tion  granted  by  authority.  — (5.)  Legal  power  of  exclu¬ 
sive  possession  or  enjoyment;  title;  interest ;  owner¬ 
ship;  share. 

••  They  made  a  digest  of  anarchy,  called  the  Rights  of  Man.”  Burke. 
— That  which  is  opposite  to  the  left,  or  on  the  right  side; 
as.  he  had  a  lady  on  his  right  during  dinner.  —  The  finer, 
outward  surface,  as  of  a  piece  ot  cloth ;  as,  the  >  ignt  side. 

(Law.)  Whatever  may  be  maintained  or  enforced  by¬ 
law.  It  hence  follows  that  every  right  presupposes 
the  existence  of  positive  law.  Rights  may  be  acquired 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  by  contract,  gilt,  succession,  Ac. 
Rights  are  also  of  several  kinds,  uu, personal  rights,  or 
such  as  regard  a  man’s  own  person  ;  rights  in  projterty, 
regarding  his  dominion  over  the  external  and  sensible 
things  by  which  he  is  surrounded;  rights  of  private  re¬ 
lations,  as  a  member  of  a  family;  and  public  rights, 
regarding  bis  social  condition  as  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Rights  necessarily  imply  duties;  for  whatever 
is  due  to  one  man,  or  set  of  men.  is  necessarily  due  to 
another.  Rights  are  further  distinguished  as  natural, , 
or  those  which  a  man  has  a  natural  or  just  claim  to,  as  j 
his  life,  liberty*,  the  produce  of  his  labor,  Ac  ;  and  ad-  j 
ventitious,  or  those  derived  from  human  appointments, 
as  the  light  of  a  king  over  his  subjects,  of  a  general 
over  his  soldiers,  Ac.  Every  one.  when  lie  becomes  a 
member  of  a  civil  community,  alienates  a  part  of  his 
natural  rights,  night  is  also  sometimes  used  iu  a 
secondary  sense,  to  signify  not  legal,  but  moral  claims; 
i.  e...  such  as  are  enforced  by  moral  sanction,  but  are  of 
no  legal  obligation. 

Bill  if  rights.  See  Bill.  — By  rights ,  or  by  good  rights, 
properly;  correctly;  duly;  as,  1  should  have  bad  a  for¬ 
tune  by  good  rights. —  To  rights ,  iu  a  direct  line; 
straight.  (R.) 

*•  The  whole  tract  sinks  down  to  rights  in  the  abyss.”—  Worducard. 
— Soon:  shortly;  directly.  (R.)  — To  set  to  rights,  nr  to  put 
to  rights,  to  rectify:  to  regulate;  to  adjust;  to  place  in 
good  order  or  condition  that  which  was  iu  disorder;  as. 
h  vputs  things  to  rights  promptly. —  Writ  of  right.  (Law.) 
See  Writ. 

-r.  a.  [A.  S.  rihtan.)  To  make  or  cause  to  be  right ;  to 
make  right  or  straight,  as  that  which  was  before  wrong 
or  crooked  ;  to  set  upright,  as  a  ship.  —  To  do  justice  to; 
to  make  reparation  to;  to  relieve  from  wrong  or  in¬ 
justice;  as.  to  right  one  who  is  injured.  —  To  right  a  ship. 


t  manner;  according 
lo  truth  or  justice :  consonant  to  the  div  me  law  or  moral 
rectitude;  honestly:  uprightly  :  as.  an  action  rightly 
done. —  fitly;  properly  :  suitably;  appropriately;  even* 
ly  ;  as,  he  is  rightly  called  a  tool. —  In  accoidaiice  with 
truth,  fact,  or  reality  :  exactly  ;  not  erroneously  ;  as,  i 
did  not  nyhtly  understand  you. 

Rijgli  t '-mind  ed,  a.  Possessed  of  a  right  or  well-bal- 
Hticed  mind. 

Ri;;  lit '-mind  eel  ness,  n.  State  of  being  right- 
in i nued  ;  rectitude  ot  mind  or  morals. 

Hi^lkl  ness.  n.  Quality  of  being  right,  straight,  or  di¬ 
rect  ;  as.  the  rightness  of  a  line.  —  Mate  ot  b.  iug  right ; 
conformity  to  truth  or  justice,  or  to  the  divine  will, 
which  i»  the  standard  of  moral  rectitude;  correctness; 
as.  rightness  of  conscience. 

li  ig  li  f  -r ii  n  n  i  ii<;  .  a.  Straight  running. 

Hi^ lit  u aril.  a.  To  the  right  ;  toward  the  right  hand 
or  right  side  ;  —  opposed  to  leftward. 

Kirill  -w  liale,  n  [/.ool.)  See  Bal.exida:,  and  Whale. 

Hitt id,  ( rij  ia,)  a.  [Fr.  rigine..  iron.  Lat.  myidus—  ngn, 
to  be  stiff  or  numb;  allied  to  Gr.  t logos.  Host,  cold.] 
Unyielding  to  pressure;  not  pliant  or  easily  bent;  st.ff; 
-—correlative  tufbxib/e ;  as,  a  rigid  body. —  Hence,  by 
implication,  characterized  by  opinion,  practice,  demand, 
or  discipline,  or  by  severity  ot  temper;  unbending ;  in¬ 
flexible;  not  lax  or  indulgent ;  harsh;  strict:  austere; 
rigorous;  severely  just. ns  a  doom  or  sentence;  as,  rigid 
discipline,  a  rigid  officer,  a  rigid  master. 

Rigid'ity,  n.  (Fr.  rigidxit ;  Lat  rigiditas.]  State  or 
quality  ol  being  rfcid  or  unyielding  — Quality  ot  lieing 
still  or  constrained  in  appearance  or  maimer  ;  want  of 
ease  or  airy  elegance. 

( Mech .)  Resistance  to  change  of  form.  In  theoreti¬ 
cal  investigations  respecting  the  application  of  forces 
through  the  intervention  of  machines,  the  latter  are 
frequently  assumed  to  be  perfectly  rigid,  so  far  as  the 
forces  employed  are  able  to  affect  their  integrity  of 
form  and  structure  Rigidity  is  often,  in  the  ai  ts,  culled 
stiffness,  and  is  opposed  to  flexibility. 

Rigidly,  adv.  Stiffly;  not  pliant ly;  severely:  strictly; 
exactly  ;  without  laxity,  indulgence,  or  abatement. 

R i^itl  n<*ss,  n.  State  or  quality  ol  being  rigid;  rigidity. 

Ri^  let.  «.  (Printing.)  Same  as  Ri.glet.  '/ .  r. 

Rigmarole,  n.  Nonsense;  bosh;  him  dug;  sense¬ 
less  or  contused  talk  ;  blarney;  frivolous  language. 

— a.  Consisting  of,  or  expressed  iu,  rigmarole  ;  nonsensi¬ 
cal ;  absurd;  silly;  frivolous. 

Ri^-olet’H  (rig'o-lafs)  Bayou,  in  Louisiana,  connects 
l^i ke  Waslia  and  Little  Lake  in  Jefferson  parish. 

Rig:  oil,  n.  (A  corruption  ol  rloal,  q.  v.)  An  old-time 
musical  instrument,  composed  of,  and  play  ed  upon  by, 
Sticks. 

Rigor,  Rigour,  n.  [Lat.  rigor ;  Fr.  rtgueur.]  State 
ot  being,  oi  becoming,  stifl  or  rigid;  stiffness;  hardness; 
rigidness;  numbness. 


(.Naul.)  To  cause  her  to  resume  an  upright  position  —Quality  of  being  severe  or  very  cold;  as.  the  rigor  of 
after  careening,  or  alter  being  partially  capsized  at  sea.  a  clin,;ite  „r  8e.u^„  _  QllMit,.  tlf  |,ell,g  stiff  or  severe 

fo  right  helm ,  to  bung  it  even  with  the  middle  ol  the  j„  opinion  or  temper;  strictness;  severity;  sternness, 

8  “P'  _  .  ,  A  .  — Quality  of  being  severe  in  life;  austerity;  voluntary 

To  recover  the  natural  or  proper  position;  to  be-  submission  to  pain, abstinence,  or  mortification  :  as.  the 


come  upright;  —  especially,  to  rise  with  the  masts  erect, 
as  a  ship,  after  having  been  pressed  down  on  one  side. 

Ri^ht-ansflecl,  <  rit-dng'yld^a.  Having  a  riglitangle, 
or  right  angles;  as,  a  right-angled  figure. 

Ri^  liteons.  [rVchus,)  a.  [A.  S.  riht-wis.]  Accordant  to 
justice  or  desert ;  just;  rightful ;  equitable;  — especially, 
upright  in  conduct;  pious;  honest ;  virtuous;  accordant 
to  the  divine  law,  or  to  the  principles  of  rectitude; 
godly ;  holy;  free  from  guilt  or  sin  ;  as, a  right/ous  man, 
a  righteous  cause. 

Ri^-lif  eously.  (ri'chus-ly.)  adv.  In  a  right<*ous  man¬ 
ner;  with  rectitude ;  justly;  equitably:  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  justice ;  as,  a  decision  righteously  given. 

Rig-tlteoiisiiess,  ( ri'chus-nes .)  n.  Stale  or  quality  of 
heintr  righteous;  exact  rectitude  ;  purity  ;  as,  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  a  claim. 

( Theol.)  Conformity  of  heart  and  life  to  the  divine  law 


rigor  practi»ed  by  a  Capuchin.  —  Quality  of  being  strict 
or  exact,  without  allowance,  latitude,  or  indulgence; 
as,  to  execute  a  law  or  command  w  ith  rigor. 

(Med  )  Sensation  of  cold,  with  involuntary  shivering 
or  shaking  of  the  w  hole  body.  It  is  generally  one  of 
the  earliest  symptoms  iu  the  coming  on  ol  a  severe  at¬ 
tack  of  illness. 

Rigor  mortis.  [Lat  ]  (Physiol )  The  general  stiff¬ 
ening  of  the  body  produced  by  the  simultaneous  con¬ 
traction  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  alter  death. 
The  muscular  coat  of  the  artem-s  also  contracts  after 
death,  on  division  and  mechanical  iiritation,  on  the  a)>- 
plication  of  cold,  and  under  the  stimulus  of  electricity. 

Rigorism,  n.  Uigidness  in  principles  or  practice. — 
Harshness  or  rigidity,  as  of  style,  manner,  Ac. 

Ri^'orist.  n.  [Fr.  rigoriste.j  A  very  rigorous  person; 
—  a  term  occasionally  applied  to  an  extreme  Jau.*<enist. 


—  when  applied  to  God.  the  perfection  of  his  nature;  R jg'oroiis.  a. 
purity  of  heart  and  rectitude  of  conduct;  uprightness:  jr,lfll  j^,t  rigor. 
holiness;  godliness;  integrity. 

“  Learn  righteousness,  and  dread  tta’  avenging  deitie*.”—  Dryden. 

Riglit'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  sets  right,  or 
restores  to  order;  one  who  does  justice  or  redresses 
wrong. 

Rightful,  (rit’fid.)  a.  Having  the  right  or  just  claim  Ri^ 'oronsly#arfr.  Se*  erely  ;  in  a  rigorous  manner; 
according  to  established  laws ;  as,  the  rightful  h^ir  to  without  relaxation,  abatement,  or  mitigation ;  rigidly; 
an  estate.  —  Just;  consonant  to  justice;  as,  a  rightful  strictly;  exactly;  with  scrupulous  nicety. 
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fFr.  riyoureux,  from  L  La t.  rigorosut, 
\)  Full  of  rigor;  rigid;  stiff;  inflexi¬ 
ble:  unyielding:  allowing  no  abatement  or  mitigation; 
as,  a  rigorous  disciplinarian;  severe;  exact;  strict; 
stern;  without  abatement  or  relaxation;  as,  rigorous 
criticism  :  scrupulously  accurate  ;  as,  a  rigorous  defini¬ 
tion  :  very  cold  ;  severe  ;  intense  ;  as,  a  rigorous  climate. 
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Rig'orousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  rigorous. 

Rile,  v.  a.  To  roil ;  to  stir  up  ;  to  render  muddy  or  tur¬ 
bid;  to  chafe,  as  the  temper;  to  vex;  to  make  angry; 
to  exasperate;  to  provoke;  as,  it  takes  very  little  to 
ril*>  him.  (Colloq.  Am.) 

Riley,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Mc¬ 
Henry  co.,  abt.  65  m.  N.W.  by  VV.  of  Chicago;  pop.  abt. 
1.600. 

Riley,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-township  of  Vigo  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,500. 

Riley,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Clarke  co.,abt. 8  m.  S. 
W.  of  Osceola. 

Riley,  in  Kansas,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area ,  abt.  500  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Kansas,  Big  Blue, and  Republican  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,,  diversified;  soil ,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Manhattan. 
Pop.  (1870),  5,104. 

Riley,  in  Michigan,  a  post-  town  ship  of  Clinton  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  900. — A  township  of  St.  Clair  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

Riley,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Putnam  co. ;  pop.  abt. 

l. 600. — A  township  of  Sandusky  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Riley  City,  in  Kansas,  a  village  of  Davis  co.,  abt. 

6  m.  N.E  of  Junction  City. 

Ri  ley  ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Wayne 
co.,  abt.  190  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Rilie'vo,  n.  [It.]  Same  as  Relievo,  q.  v. 

Rill,  n.  [Ger.  rule.]  A  small  brook  ;  a  rivulet ;  a  streamlet. 

“  A  thousand  rills  their  mazy  progress  take.” — Gray. 

— v.  n.  To  run  in  a  small  stream,  or  in  streamlets. 

Rill'et,  n.  A  rivulet ;  a  small  stream. 

R  Ploughs,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Lumpkin  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  300. 

Rim,  n.  [A.  S.  rima,  re.nma,  from  rum ,  room.]  The 
limit  of  the  extension  of  anything;  the  border,  edge, 
brim,  or  margin  which  surrounds  a  thing;  as,  the  rim 
of  a  hat. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and/?/?,  rimmed,)  (rimd.)  To  supply  with  a 
rim. 

Ri'ma,  n.  [Lat.]  ( Anat .)  A  slitor  opening;  —  applied 
to  the  narrow  opening  into  the  larynx,  or  organ  of 
voice,  which,  bounded  on  each  side  by  vocal  chords,  is 
protected  above  by  the  small,  oval  cartilage  called  the 
glottis,  the  opeuing  receiving  the  name  of  the  rima 
glotUdis. 

Ri'mac,  a  river  of  Peru,  flowing  W.  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  at  Callao,  abt.  4  m.  W.  of  Lima;  length,  abt.  75  m. 

Ri'mati-Da'lian,  n.  ( Zool .)  See  Lf.opard. 

Rim'base,  n.  (Gun.)  A  short  cylinder  connecting  a 
trunnion  with  the  body  of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

Rime',  n.  [A.  S.  hrim  ;  D.  njm  ;  0.  Ger.  rime.)  White 
or  hoar-frost ;  congealed  dew  or  vapor. 

— v.  7i.  To  freeze  or  congeal  with  hoar-frost. 

Rime,  n.  A  rung  of  a  ladder. 

Rim'er,  n.  A  tool  for  shaping  the  rimes  of  a  ladder. 

Rimini,  ( re'me-ne .)  [Anc.  Arminum.)  A  city  of  cen¬ 
tral  Italy,  prov.  of  Forli,  on  the  Marecchia,  and  two 
miles  from  the  Adriatic.  The  streets  are  clean  and 
straight,  and  contain  several  beautiful  mansions  and 
churches,  built  of  Italian  marble.  The  cathedral  is  also 
ornamented  with  very  handsome  marbles.  The  church 
of  St.  Francis,  a  fine  edifice  of  the  fifteenth  century,  has 
a  profusion  of  sculptures,  statues,  and  bas-reliefs,  and 
there  are  several  valuable  remains  of  Roman  antiqui¬ 
ties.  Manuf.  Silk,  glass,  and  earthenware.  Pop.  17,412. 

Rimose',  Ri'motis,  a.  [Lat.  rinwsus ,  from  rima ,  a 
chink;  Fr .  rimeux.)  Full  of  crevices,  chinks,  or  crau- 
nies. 

(Hot.)  Full  of  parallel  fissures  or  chinks,  like  those 
in  the  bark  of  trees. 

(Zool.)  Applied  to  the  surface  or  part  of  an  animal, 
when  it  has  numerous  minute,  narrow,  and  nearly  par¬ 
allel  excavations  which  run  into  each  other,  resembling 
t lie  bark  of  a  tree. 

Rimos'ity,  n.  State  of  being  rimose. 

Rirnouski,  (re-moosfker,,  a  t  o.  of  prov.  of  Quebec,  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River;  area,  abt.  8,200  sq. 

m.  Cap.  Rirnouski,  abt.  180  m.  N.E.  of  Quebec.  Pop 
of  co.  (1871)  27,418. 

Rim'ple,  n.  Same  as  Rumple,  q.v. 

Rimy,  a.  [From  rime.]  Characterized  by  rime;  frosty; 
as.  r»my  weather. 

Rind  .  n.  [A.  S.  hrind ;  Ger.  rinde  ;  Gr.  rimog,  the  hide 
of  a  beast.  |  The  skin  or  coat  of  fruit  that  may  be  pared 
or  peeled  off;  the  peel;  —  also,  the  hark  of  trees;  the 
shell,  as  of  a  nut ;  the  external  covering  of  flesh,  as  the 
skin. 

Riml'crpcst,  [Ger.,]  or  C ait le- plague,  n.  (Farriery.) 
A  contagious  disease,  much  resembling  murrain,  almost 
entirelyoonfined  to  ruminating  animals,  and  by  tar  less 
common  in  the  sheep  and  goat.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
made  its  appearance  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but 
it  wrought  extensive  mischief  in  England  in  1866,  and 
reappeared  in  1870  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  and  was 
introduced  into  France  with  the  Prussian  armies  No  un¬ 
failing  specific  has  been  discovered,  hut  some  facts  have 
been  ascertained  which  throw  considerable  light  on  the 
pathology  of  this  disorder.  It  appears  within  forty-eight 
hours  of  the  time  when  the  animal  has  imbibed  the  dis¬ 
ease,  the  temperature  of  the  body  rising  from  two  to 
three  and  a  half  degrees  of  the  thermometer.  The  period 
of  incubation  is  thus  shown  to  be  shorter  than  was  gen¬ 
erally  supposed,  and  this  rise  of  temperature  is  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  as  furnishing  a  means  of  separating  sick 
from  healthy  cattle,  and  shortening  the  time  of  quaran¬ 
tine.  The  whole  course  of  the  disease  is  seven  days  ; 
but  hitherto  it  has  been  erroneously  treated  as  begin¬ 
ning,  when  it  has  already  existed  for  four  days,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  fatal  hold  on  its  victim.  It  is  said  to  be  propa¬ 
gated  only  by  contagion,  and  to  consist  in  a  poison  gen¬ 
erated  in  the  blood,  and  capable  of  being  conveyed  by 
inoculation,  the  increase  of  the  poisonous  matter  when 
the  disease  is  ouce  established  being  marvellously  rapid. 
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Inoculation  and  vaccination  with  the  matter  of  the  cow- 
pox  have  been  tried  as  a  preventive,  but  without  success. 
All  strong  medicines,  it  is  asserted,  heighten  the  mor¬ 
tality ;  and  the  only  remedies  suggested  are  cleanliness, 
ventilation,  disinfection,  and  caretul  feeding. 

Rinrige,  (my,)  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  post-township  of 
Cheshire  co. 

Riu'tlle,  n.  [From  A.  S.  rennan,  to  run,  to  flow.]  A 
small  channel  for  water;  a  small  gutter. 

Riml'Iess,  a.  Without  a  rind. 

Rin<l'V,a.  Thin-rinded;  thick-skinned. 

RinfoVzando,  (-fort-sari do,)  a.  [It.,  from  rinforzare , 
to  reinforce  ]  (Hus.)  A  direction  to  the  performer  of 
a  piece  of  music,  denoting  that  the  sound  is  to  be  in¬ 
creased.  It  is  marked  thus  ;  and  is  also  expressed 

l>y  the  abbreviation  rf. 

Kin”.//  [A.  S.  bring,  brine;  Teel,  hringr.]  A  circle, 

or  a  circular  line,  or  anything  in  the  form  of  a  hoop  or 
circular  line. —  Specifically,  a  circle  of  gold,  or  ol  some 
other  material,  worn  as  an  ornament.  The  practice  of 
wearing  rings  lias  been  very  prevalent  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  and  at  different  periods.  Rings  have  been  used  to 
decorate  the  legs  (Fig.  133),  ears  (Fig.  898),  fingers,  toes, 


Fig.  2266.  —  israeutish  ring,  and  mode  or  wearing. 
and  nose,  which  last  fashion  was  very  prevalent  among 
Israeli tish  women  (Fig.  2266).  Various  explanations 
have  been  given  on  the  connection  of  the  ring  with  mar¬ 
riage.  It  would  rather  appear  that  wedding-rings  were 
worn  by  the  Jews  prior  to  Christian  times.  It  has 
been  said  that  as  the  delivery  of  the  signet-ring  to  any 
one  was  a  sign  of  confidence,  so  t lie  delivery  of  a  ring 
by  the  husband  to  the  wife  indicated  that  she  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  his  confidence.  Another  explanation  is, 
that  the  form  of  the  ring  symbolizes  eternity  and  con¬ 
stancy  ;  and  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  left  hand  was 
chosen  to  denote  the  wife’s  subjection  to  her  husband, 
and  the  third  finger,  because  it  thereby  pressed  a  vein 
which  was  supposed  to  communicate  directly  with  the 
heart.  The  third  finger  has  always  been  selected  as  the 
finger  on  which  official  rings  are  to  be  worn.  Bishops, 
on  they*  consecration,  receive  a  ring  to  be  worn  on  the 
third  finger  of  the  right  hand,  in  order  to  indicate  eccle¬ 
siastical  authority;  and  doctors  were  formerly  expected, 
for  a  similar  reason,  to  wear  a  ring  on  the  same  finger. 
A  ring  has  been  much  used  at  betrothal  as  well  as  mar¬ 
riage,  and  in  many  countries  a  wedding-ring  is  worn  by 
the  husband  as  well  as  the  wife. 

— A  circular  course;  a  circular  arena,  or  area,  in  which  a 
race  is  run,  or  exercises  are  performed  ;  —  especially,  the 
place  in  which  pugilists  meet  to  encounter;  as,  to  form 
a  ring. — A  circle  of  persons  grouped  together. —  Hence, 
a  particular  class  of  persons  or  people;  as,  the  whisky 
ring.  — The  practice  of  boxing,  or  the  class  of  pugilists 
ill  general ;  as,  a  hero  of  the  ring. 

(Geom.)  A  solid  body  generated  by  a  circle  whose 
centre  describes  a  closed  curve  to  which  the  plane  of  the 
circle  is  always  normal.  The  radius  of  the  generating 
circle  is  usually  constant,  so  that  the  ring  is  enclosed  by 
a  tubular  surface.  Ordinarily,  too,  the  locus  of  the 
centre  of  the  generating  circle  is  itself  a  circle. 

(Astrnn.  and  Na>\)  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  still’s  altitude,  &c. 

Ring-dropper ,  in  England,  one  who  drops  a  ring  or 
other  article  of  apparent  value,  but  really  worthless, 
and  who  black-mails  the  finder  by  claiming  a  share  of 
the  value,  and  receiving  it  in  money. 

Ring  of  an  anchor.  (Naut.)  See  Anchor. 

Rings  of  Saturn.  (Astrnn.)  See  Saturn. 

— v.  a.  To  encircle;  to  surround,  as  with  a  ring.  —  To 
furnish  with  rings;  as,  to  ring  the  fingers,  to  ring  a 
hog’s  snout. 

(Hort.)  To  decorticate,  as  bark. 

Ring,  v.  a.  (imp.  hang,  or  rung;  pp.  rung.)  [A.  S. 
ring  an,  bring  an  ;  Ger.  ringen.]  To  cause  to  sound,  par¬ 
ticularly  l>y  striking,  as  a  hell  or  metallic  body. 

— v.  n.  To  sound,  as  a  hell  or  other  sonorous  body,  par¬ 
ticularly  a  metallic  one.  —  To  practise  the  art  of  cam¬ 
panology  —  To  sound  ;  to  resound;  to  utter,  as  a  hell. 

“  With  sweeter  notes  each  risiug  temple  rung."  —  Pope. 

— To  tinkle;  to  vibrate;  to  have  the  sensation  of  a  sound 
continued. 

“  My  ears  still  ring  with  noise.”  —  Dry  den. 

— To  be  filled  with  report  or  talk;  as,  Europe  rings  with 
his  fame. 

— n.  The  sound  of  a  sonorous  body  of  a  circular  form. — 
A  sound,  particularly  a  metallic  sound,  as  the  ring  of  a 
hell. — Any  loud  sound,  or  the  sound  of  numerous  voices  ; 
sound  continued,  repeated,  or  reverberated ;  as,  the  ring 
of  applause.  —  A  chime,  or  set  of  bells  harmoniously 
tuned ;  as,  a  ring  of  bells. 

Ring  -armor.  King  -mail,  u  (Archtenl.)  Armor 
composed  of  small  rings  of  steel  sewn  edgewise  upon  a 
strong  garment  of  leather  or  quilted  cloth.  Banded 
ring-mail  is  a  variety  in  which  the  rings  were  attached 
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to  straps  or  bands  of  leather;  and  these,  again,  were  fast, 
ened  to  some  under-lining  of  strong  material.  Ring- 
mail  differs  from  chain-mail  in  the  rings  ol  the  latter 
being  interlaced  with  each  other,  and  strongly  fastened 
with  rivets.  These  kinds  of  armor  were  worn  in  the 
13th,  and  during  part  of  the  14th  centuries. 

Ring'-bla<‘kbir<l,  n.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Ring  ousel. 

Ring* '-bolt,  n.  (Naut.)  A  strong  iron  ring,  passing 
through  a  hole  at  the  end  of  an  iron  pin.  which  is  clinched 
through  the  beams  of  a  ship’s  deck  or  side.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  use  is  to  give  bearing  to  the  tackle  for  running  the 
guns  in  and  out. 

Ring'-bone,  n.  (Far.)  A  callus  growing  above  a 
horse’s  coronet. 

Riug'-chiick,  77.  (Mach.)  A  form  of  chuck  for  lathes, 
having  a  sliding-ring  to  render  it  tight  or  loose,  as  occa¬ 
sion  may  require. —  Francis. 

Kilt”  -dial,  n.  A  pocket  sun-dial  of  circular  form. 

Ringdove,  (-duv,)n.  (Zool.)  See  Pm  eon. 

Ringed,  (ringd,)  a.  Having  a  ring;  furnished  with  a 
ring,  or  rings;  as,  ringed  fingers,  a  ringed  hog. 

(Hot.)  Encircled  by  lines  upon  the  surface  of  the 
bark,  as  a  tree. 

Ringent,  (-jent,)  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  r ingens.]  (Bot.)  Hav¬ 
ing  the  lips  gaping  apart;  as,  a  ringent  bi-labiate  corolla. 

Ri  ngor',  7i.  One  w  bo  rings ;  —  especially,  one  who  rings 
chimes  on  bells;  a  campanologist. 

(Mining.)  A  crow-bar. 

Ring'-feuee,  n.  A  fence  encircling  an  estate  withia 
an  enclosure. 

Ring'-fillger,  n.  The  third  finger  of  the  left  hand, 
on  which  the  marriage-ring  is  placed  and  worn. 

Rillg'golcl,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Catoosa 
co..  abt.  287  m.  N.W.  of  Augusta.  On  Nov.  27. 1863,  (the 
day  following  the  signal  Union  victory  at  Missionaries’ 
Ridge,)  the  Confederate  army,  under  Gen.  Bragg,  having 
retreated  through  this  village,  his  rear-guard,  com¬ 
manded  by  Gen.  Cleburne,  was  here  overtaken,  and, 
after  an  obstinate  and  sanguinary  encounter  of  several 
hours,  defeated  by  Gen.  Hooker.  The  Union  loss  was 
abt.  450  killed  and  wounded  ;  that  of  the  enemy,  130 

Ringgold,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Cook  co.,  abt.  33  m. 
W .  .\ .  W .  of  Ch  icago. 

RinggoWi.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  La  Grange  co., 
abt.  45  m  N.N.W.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Ringgold,  in  ltrwa,  a  8.S.W.  co.,  adjoining  Missouri; 
area,  abt.  540  sq.  m.  Rivers.  East  and  West  Forks  of 
Grand  River.  Surface ,  mostly  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Mount  Ayr. 

Ringgold,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  abt. 
33  m.  W.N.W.  of  Marietta. 

Ringgold,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-township  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Ringgold,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Pittsylvania 
co.,  al  t.  5  hi.  E,  of  Danville. 

Ring'-liead,  7i.  An  instrument  for  stretching  woollen 
cloth. 

Ring'load,  v.  a.  To  head  ;  to  conduct,  (r.) 

Ring  leader,  n.  The  leader  of  a  ring  or  circle  of  per¬ 
sons  ;  —  especially,  the  leader  of  any  body  or  association 
of  persons  engaged  in  violation  of  law,  or  in  an  illegal 
enterprise,  as  rioters,  mutineers,  and  the  like. 

Ring'let,  n.  [dim.  ot  ring.)  A  small  ring  or  circle. 
(r.) — A  curl ;  a  wavy  tress  of  hair  ;  as,  to  dress  one's  hair 
in  ringlets. 

Ring'-inail,  n.  See  Ring-armor. 

Ringoes,  ( ling'goz ,)  in  New  Jersey ,  a  post-village  of 
Hunterdon  co.,  abt.  6  m.  S.  of  Flemington. 

Ring-ousel,  Ring  '-bin  <*li  bi  rd,  n.  (Zotil.)  A 
speeies  of  European  thrush  common  in  England. 

Ring'-ropes,  n  (Naut.)  Auxiliary  ropes  bearing 
on  ring-bolts  in  a  ship’s  deck,  and  temporarily  fastened 
to  the  cable  at  difierent  parts  in  very  heavy  weather, 
to  furnish  a  more  powerful  hold  on  it,  w  hile  diminishing 
the  strain  on  the  riding-bitts. 

Ring  -sail.  n.  (Naut.)  A  small  ami  light  sail  Ret  on 
a  mast  on  the  tnffrail;  —  also,  a  studding-sail  set  upon 
the  gaff  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail,  ami  stretched  on  the  ring- 
sail  boom.  It  is  very  rarely  used,  and  is  sometimes 
termed  ring-tail. 

Ring'sted.  an  ancient  town  of  Denmark,  on  the  island 
of  Zealand.  36  m  W.S.W.  of  Copenhagen  ;  pop  abt. 1,450. 

Ring-tail.  n.  (Zool.)  The  female  of  the  Hen-harrier, 
Circus  cyaneus;  —  so  called  from  its  whitish  tail. 

(Naut.)  See  Ring-sail.  Yarrell. 

Ring'-tailed,  a.  Having  a  tail  striped  annularly. 

Ring'-tailed  Ragle,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Golden  Eagle. 

Ring  aood.  a  tow  n  of  England,  co.  of  Hants,  on  the 
Avon.  30  m.  from  Winchester;  pop.  4,000. 

Ring  wood,  a  6mall  river  rising  in  Orange  co..  New 
York,  and  flowingS.  into  New  Jersey,  joins  Pequanuock 
Creek  from  Passaic  co. 

Riitgwood.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  McHenry  co., 
abt.  56  m.  N.W.  of  Chn  ago. 

Ri  iigwood,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Passaic  co.,  abt. 
24  m.  N.W.  of  Hackensack. 

Riiig'w  orm,  n.  [Lat..  pnrrign.]  (Med.)  An  eruptive 
disease  of  the  skin,  more  particularly  on  the  head,  and 
of  which  there  are  several  kinds.  The  most  common 
kind  commences  with  clusters  of  small  light-yellow  pus¬ 
tules,  which  soon  break  and  form  thin  scabs,  which,  if 
neglected,  become  thick  and  bard  by  accumulation. 
When  removed,  they  appear  again  in  a  few  days;  and 
by  these  repetitions  the  incrustations  become  thicker, 
and  the  area  of  the  patches  extends,  so  as.  if  unchecked, 
to  affect  the  whole  head,  and  extend  also  to  the  forehead 
and  neck.  The  patches  are  of  an  irregular  circular  form. 
This  disease  occurs  generally  in  children  of  three  or  four 
years  and  upwards,  and  often  continues  lor  several 
years.  It  is  said  to  occur  spontaneously  in  children  til- 
fed  and  uncleanly,  and  is  readily  propagated  by  couta- 
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pion.  The  principal  local  treatment,  when  the  patches 
are  in  an  itifl.uned  ami  irritable  condition,  consists  in 
regular  washing  or  spoUging  with  warm  water,  or  some 
emollient  fomentation.  When  the  inflammatory  state 
is  diminished,  and  a  dry  scaly  scab  appears. active  stim¬ 
ulants  are  required  to  effect  a  change  in  the  disorder. 
Further,  a  nutritious  diet,  warm  clothing,  tonics,  and 
regular  exercise  are  necessary 

Cino'sa.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Kankakee  co.,abt. 
bd  hi.  S.8  K.  of  Chicago. 

Hi  use,  (rins,)  v.  a.  [Kr.  rincer;  L.  Lat.  regincerare—re, 
and  sincnrus ,  pure.]  To  wash  lightly  with  water:  to 
cleanse  with  a  second  repeated  application  of  water  after 
washing;  as,  to  rinse  one’s  hands.  —  To  cleanse  by  the 
introduction  of  water,  applied  particularly  to  hollow 
vessels;  as,  to  rifi't  a  basin. 

RillsYr,  n.  One  who  rinses. 

Itin  soues,  or  Kinconks,  in  Colorado,  a  village  of  Con¬ 
ejos  co.,  abt.  35  m.  S.  of  Fort  Garland. 

Ilio,  ( re'o .)  in  Georgia.  a  village  of  Coweta  co.,  abt.  120 
ill.  W.  by  N.  of  Milledgeville 

Rio,  in  Illinois .  a  township  of  Knox  co.:  pop.  abt.  822. 

Rio,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  ol  Columbia  co.,  abt.  14 
m.  S.E.  of  Portage  City. 

Rio  .4  r riba,  (re'o  ar  ree'ba.)  in  New  Mexico,  a  N.YV. 
co ,  adjoining  the  Territories  of  Colorado  and  Arizona. 
Hirers.  Rio  Colorado  and  Rio  del  Norte.  Surface .  much 
diversified,  and  in  some  parts  mountainous;  soil,  gener¬ 
ally  feitile,  but  better  adapted  to  grazing.  Cup.  Cucli- 
illo.  Pop.,  ibt.  12.000. 

Rio  bamba,  (Xuovo,)  (nwelvo,)  a  town  of  Ecuador, 
abt.  84  in.  N.E.  of  Guayaquil.  About  9  m.  from  here  are 
the  ruins  of  Riobamba  Vieja,  (old  Riobamba,)  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  1797. 

R  io  Ron  i  to,  <  re'o  bo-nee' lo,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  23  m. 
E.N.K.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Ri'o  llrauYo,  or  Parima,(“ White  River,”)  a  river  of 
Brazil,  rises  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Serra  Pecaraima,  and 
flowing  a  general  5*.  course,  joins  the  Rio  Negro  a  few 
m.  above  Mour.  Its  waters  are  of  a  whitish  tint,  and 
almost  opaque.  Navigation  is  impeded  by  numerous 
falls  and  rapids.  Length,  abt.  700  ill. 

Ri'o  lira  vo  Gel  Xor'te,  a  river  of  N.  America.  See 
Rio  Grande. 

Ri  o  C'olora'ilo.  See  Colorado  Rivfr. 


arsenal,  a  public  hospital,  a  national  library  containing 
abt.  100,000  v o | s  .college®,  and  other  educatlou.il  estab¬ 
lishments.  It  has,  besidts, several  scientific  institutions, 
a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a 
theatre.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  known,  and 
indeed  can  scarcely  be  excelled  tor  capaciousness,  and 
the  security  which  it  affords  to  vessels  ol  every  descrip 
tion-  The  entrance  into  it  from  the  sea  does  not  exceed 
a  mile  Irom  point  to  point ;  it  afterwards  widens  to  abt. 
3  or  4  in.,  and  is  commanded  in  every  direction  with 
heavy  batteries  —  all  tin*  numerous  little  islands  with 
which  it  is  interspersed  being  crowned  with  artillery, 
lhis  city  is  the  chief  mart  of  Brazil,  and  especially  of 
the  provs.  ol  Miiias-lleraes.  S.  Paulo, Goyaz,  Matto-Gros- 
so,  and  Curitiba.  The  mining  districts,  being  most  pop¬ 
ulous,  require  the  greatest  proportion  ot  consumable 
goods,  and  in  return  send  the  most  valuable  articles  ol 
Commerce;  hence,  innumerable  troops  of  mules  are  con¬ 
tinually  travelling  to  and  from  those  districts.  Imp. 
These  consist  in  immense  quantities  of  dried  heef,  tal¬ 
low,  hides,  grain,  salt,  provisions,  flour,  household  turui- 
ture,  pitch,  tar,  wax,  oil,  sulphur,  woods,  slaves,  and 
wine.  Exp.  Cotton,  sugar,  rum,  ship-timber,  various 
fine  cabinet-woods,  hides,  tallow,  indigo,  and  coarse  cot¬ 
ton  cloths.  Among  the  more  precious  articles  are  gold, 
diamonds,  topazes  of  various  colors,  amethysts,  tourma¬ 
lines  cjiryso-bery  Is,  uquu-inuriuas,  and  wrought  jewelry. 
/  iip.  275,000 

Hi  <le  las  i'n'sas  4. rankles,  or  River  of  the 
i  *  heat  Houses,.!  rin-r  ol  Mexico,  Mule  ol  Cliihiuilma. 
flowing  N.  into  l.ake  Guzman.  It  derives  its  name  front 
tint  ruins  of  hii  Aztec  city  on  its  bunk. 

Ri  o  del  Xor'te,  (“Nortli  River”)  See  Rio  Orande. 
Rio  tie  I  os  Har'tires,  or  River  of  Martyiis,  in  Ikit- 
ifnrnia ,  enters  the  i’ucific  Ocean  abt.  Lat.  33°  2b'  N. 

Bi  o  Rol  Roy,  (re’n-drl  rat,)  ('‘King’s  River,”)  a  river 
ot  W.  Africa,  t lit-  most  S.  of  tin-  ipstnaries  wliich  tall  into 
tile  Gulf  of  Benin;  Lat.  4°30'N.,  Lon.  at  its  mouth,  8°6'  K. 
Ri'o  tie  Sail  Juan,  [-hu’un.)  rises  in  t lie  N.W.  part 
of  New  Mexico,  ami  flowing  N.W'.  through  a  portion  ol 
Arizona,  enters  Utah  ami  joins  the  Colorado  River 
from  Kane  co. 

Ri'o  de  Sao  I.ourentjo,  (-sat'yoirm  rdn'so.)a  river  of 
Brazil,  rises  among  the  Maracayon  Mountains, and  fluw- 
.  >nK  W’.,  joins  tlie  Paraguay  River  in  the  Xarayes  Marsh, 

Rio  Colorado  « 'll  i<|ti  ito,  (chr.-ki'tn,)  or  Little  Col-  Ri'o  l>«iee,  (-t/oV,)  in  Brazil.  See  floor 

Ri'o  Frio,  (-/re'o,)  or  Ci 


ORA  no  River,  in  A  rumui  Territory,  is  formed  by  the  con 
fl uence  of  numerous  branches  in  the  N  E.  central  part  of 
the  territory,  and  flowing  N.W'.,  enters  the  Colorado 
River  abt.  40  in.  S.E.  oftiralton,  Utali  Territory. 

Ri'o  tie  Con  f  its.  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  230  in.  S  S.W 
of  Bahia. 

Ri  'o  <le  Janeiro,  (ja-nai'ro.)  the  metropolitan  prov. 
of  Brazil,  taking  it®  name  from  the  river  Janeiro,  which 
runs  through  it.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  prov.  of  Es- 
piritu  Santo,  E.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  W. 
by  the  extensive  region  of  Minas -Gerues ;  Lat.  be¬ 
tween  21°  23'  and  2-i°  20'  S.,  Lon.  between  40°  63'  and 
44°  40'  VV. ;  area,  26,634  sq.  m.  Desc.  Extremely  fertile, 
producing  sugar  in  great  abundance,  which  is  accord¬ 
ingly  one  of  its  chief  exports.  The  other  products  are 
coffee,  cotton,  maize,  rice,  indigo,  cacao, and  fine  woods. 
The  country  is  mountainous,  and  is  well  wooded  and 
watered.  Hop.  1876,  782,724. 

Ri  i  dk  J  vneiro,  or  simply  Rio.  a  city  and  seaport,  cap.  of 
Brazil  and  of  the  above  prov.,  and  the  largest  and  most 
important  commercial  c.cy  of  S  America,  is  situate  on 
the  VV.  side  of  one  of  the  finest  hays  in  the  world,  80  m. 
W.  of  Cape  Frio,  in  Lat.  22°  54'  8..  Lon.  43°  7'  15"  VV. 
The  city  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land  close  to  the  shore, 
on  the  VV.  side  of  the  bay,  at  the  foot  of  several  high 
mountains  which  rise  behind  it.  The  houses  are  gen- 


Fig.  2267.  —  rio  de  Janeiro. 

erally  built  of  stone  or  brick.  The  streets  are  straight, 
well  paved,  and  have  excellent  foot-paths  The  convents 
and  churches  are  numerous,  hut  none  of  them  can  be  I  Ri'o  Harla  n.  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  or  La  Hacha.  in  the 


See  Dock. 

Cold  River,  in  Texas,  enters  the 
Nueces  River  from  Nueces  co. 

Ri  G  ramie.  (“Great  River,”)  a  river  of  W.  Africa, 
rising  in  Lat.  11°20'  N.,  Lon.  11°  YV.,und  falling  into  the 
Atlantic  between  the  Casamunzu  and  the  Nunez  rivers, 

Rio  Gramle,  tw'o  rivers  of  Brazil. — 1.  Rises  in  the 
prov.  of  Mmas-Geraes.  and  flowing  VV.,  enters  the  Par- 
anahyba,  abt.  Lat.  20°  30'  8.  Length,  abt.  600  in.  —  2 
blowing  into  the  Rio  Sao  Francisco  at  the  town  of 
Barra  do-Rio-Grande.  Length,  abt  250  in. 

Rio  Ora  aide,  or  Sara,  a  river  of  Bolivia,  rises  in  the 
eastern  chain  of  the  Andes,  and  flowing  circuitously  8. 
E.,  E  ,  N.E.,  then  N.W.,  receives  the  nameof  MamoRE,  </.  v. 
Rio  Gramle,  a  river  of  the  U.  8.  of  Colombia,  flowing 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean  abt.  2  in.  S.W.  of  Panama. 

Rio  Gramle,  a  river  of  Nicaragua,  flowing  into  the 
Caribbean  Sea  abt.  30  in.  N.  ol  Pearl  Key  Lagoon 

Kio  <«  ramie,  a  river  of  Mexico,  rises  in  Lake  Chapala, 
and  flowing  N.W.,  enters  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the 
State  of  Jalisco. 

Rio  Grande,  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte.  Rio  Grande 
del  Norie,  or  Kio  del  Norte,  a  river  of  North  America, 
rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountainsol  Colorado  Territory,  and 
flows  a  general  8.  course  through  New  Mexico.  Cross¬ 
ing  the  8.  border  of  the  latter  territory  at  Franklin,  it 
turns  to  the  S.E.,  and  flowing  that  direction  in  a  some¬ 
what  tortuous  manner,  forms  the  entire  boundary  be¬ 
tween  Texas  and  Mexico,  entering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
near  Lat.  26°  N.,  Lon.  97°  15'  VV.  Length,  abt.  1,800  m. 
Navigation  is  much  impeded  by  rapids  and  shallows. 

Ri'o  Grande  City,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  port  of 
entry,  and  the  cap.  of  Starr  co.,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  abt. 
550  m.  8  by  VV.  of  Austin  ;  pop.  abt.  800. 

Rio  Grande  do  Nor  te,  (“Great  River  of  the 
North,”)  a  prov.  of  Brazil,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  area,  22.784  sq.m.  Hirers.  Bio  Grande,  Serido, 
and  Appody.  Surface ,  much  diversified;  soil,  generally 
fertile,  producing  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  and  a  superior  qual¬ 
ity  of  Brazil  wood.  There  are  also  large  exports  id  salt, 
drugs,  and  cattle.  Chie  f  towns.  Natal  (the  cap.),  Villa 
Flor,  Arez,  Anacu,  Porto  Alegre,  Villa  Nova  da  Princeza, 
and  Villa  Nova  do  Principe.  Fop.  abt.  290,000. 

Ri'o  Grande  do  Sul,  (“Great  River  ot  the  South,”) 
Sao  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande,  or  Sao  Pedro  do  Sul.  an  ex¬ 
treme  S.  prov.  of  Brazil,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine  Republic;  area, 
93,7  o  6  sq.m.  Hirers.  One,  Taquari,  Uruguay,  Teliiguari, 
and  Tahunas  rivers.  There  are  also  several  lakes,  as 
Patos,  Viamao,  and  Mirim.  Surface,  generally  elevated ; 
soil,  fertile,  producing  all  the  finer  fruits  of  temperate 
climates,  besides  wheat  and  the  other  cereals,  flax,  rice, 
and  coftt-e.  Cattle  is  raised  in  immense  droves  Min. 
Gold,  silver,  iron,  sulphur,  and  a  superior  quality  of 
porcelain-clay.  Cap.  Porto  Alegre.  Fp.  455.000.  —  A 
town  ol  Brazil,  in  the  above  prov,,  at  the  8.  extremity 
of  Lake  Patos  ;  Lat.  32°  7'  8..  Lon.  52°  8'  VV’ ;  pop.  4,500. 


called  fine  buildings.  The  cathedral  is  of  a  superior 
style  «»f  architecture.  Parallel  with  the  beach  runs  the 
main  street,  called  Hua  de  Direita.  from  which  the  minor 
streets  branch  off  at  right  angles,  and  are  intersected  by 


U.  8.  ot  Colombia,  a  river  flowing  N.  into  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  abt.  90  in.  E.N.E.  of  Santa  Marta.  Length,  abt.  120 
m.  —  A  town  on  the  above  river,  abt.  2<»0  in.  E.N.E.  of 
Cartagena;  Lat.  11°  33'  N.,  Lon.  72°  62'  30"  W. 


others  at  regular  distances.  The  imperial  palace  skirts  Rioja,  or  La  Rioja,  (re-o'ha,)  a  W.  prov.  of  the  Argen- 


the  bench,  and  is  seen  to  great  advantage  from  the  land¬ 
ing-place.  which  is  within  sixty  yards  of  its  entrance. 
The  other  public  buildings  are  the  naval  and  military 


tine  Republic,  adjoining  Chili ;  area ,  abt.  31,500  sq.  n». 
Hirers.  Bermejo  and  Angualasta  rivers,  besides  several 
considerable  lakes.  Surface,  hilly  or  mountainous,  the 
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Andes  forming  the  W.  boundary  of  the  prov. ;  soil,  gen- 
eially  fertile,  and  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cereals 
especially  wheat.  Cap.  Rioja,  on  an  extensive  plain 
abt.  120  m.  S.8.VV  .  of  Catamarca.  Fop.  (of  toW'tn  4,000. 
(of  prov.)  40,000. 

Kiolite.  n.  [Named  after  Del  Rio,  by  whom  it  was 
analyzed  J  (Mm.)  A  native  selenite  of.  tilier  found  at 
la sco  hi  Mexico 

Rioin.  {re'om.)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Puy-de-Dome, 
8  in.  N.  N.E.ol  Clermont.  Alatinf.  Linen,  cotton,  leather, 
and  brandy.  Fop  8,206. 

Ri'o  Ne'gro,  (“  Black  River.”)  or  Sauces,  a  river  of  S 
America,  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Pata¬ 
gonia,  rises  on  the  E.  slope  ol  Hie  Andes  and  alter  a 
general  E.S.E.  course  ot  abt.  700  m.,  enters  the  Atlantic 
Oeean  abt.  Lat  4l°  4'  8  ,  Lon.  62°  50'  W.  Navigation  is 
impossible  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  current  and 
the  numerous  islands  and  shoals  which  obstruct  its 
channel. 

Kio  Negro,  n  river  of  Uruguay,  rises  near  the  N.E. 
border,  and  Mowing  8  V\ .  enters  the  Uruguay  river  at  its 
month  Length,  abt.  250  m. 

K»o  Negro,  a  river  ol  Paraguay,  flowing  into  the  Tebi- 
cunry,  ai  t.  Lat.  26°  25'  8 

Rio  Negro,  tiUi.WA.or  Parana,  a  river  of  S.  America, 
ri>es  in  the  8.E.  central  part  of  the  U.  S.  >f  Colombia, 
hM.  Lat.  2°  N  ,  Lon  7-°  30'  VV..  and  flowing  a  general 
E.  and  N.E  course  into  V  enezuela,  turns  to  the  S.E. and 
8.,  and  enters  Brazil.  Thence  turning  to  the  E.8.E.  it 
enters  the  Amazons  at  Manana.  Length,  abt.  1.000  m. 
In  Venezuela  it  communicates  with  the  Orinoco  by  the 
Cass iq tiia re  River,  (7.  v.)  It  receives  the  Ubaupes, 
Cababuri,  Padaviri,  and  Rio  Branco. 

Kionero,  (-nui'ro, ) a  tow  11  ol  S  Italy,  prov.  of  Potenza, 
5  111.  8.  ol  Melfi.  Alanuf.  Snuff-boxes.  Hop.  13.804. 
■tio  Pecos.  (  pu'koce,)  a  considerable  river  ri®ing  in  San 
Miguel  co..  New  Mexico.  Flowing  a  tortuous  S  course 
into  'iexas.  it  turns  to  the  S.E. .and  again  to  the  8., and 
enters  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  E.  border  of  Presidio  co 
abt.  Lat.  29°  40'  N.,  Lon.  IO20  Y\  .  Length,  abt.  7d0  m. 
Ri  «►  Pro'lo,  two  towns  of  Brazil, —  1.  abt.  380  m.  VV. 

N  VV  of  Bahia;  — 2.  abt.  35  in.  N.E.  of  Diamantina. 

Ki  o  Sain  do,  (“  Salt  River,”)  two  rivers  of  t lie  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic. —  I,  flows  into  La  Plata,  abt.  95  m.  8.8  E. 
ol  Buenos  Ayres.  Length,  abt.  4o0  ni.  —  2,  Flows  into 
tlie  La  Plata,  abt.  210  111.  N.W.  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Lenqlh 
abt.  1.000  m. 

Kio  Seco,  or  Pry  River,  (re'o  sa'/.o,)  in  California,  a 
post- village  of  Butte  co.,  abt.  10  111.  VV.  of  Orov’ille. 

Ri  ot,  n.  [A  S.  wreotun,  re«tan,  to  make  a  cracking 
noise;  Fr.  rioter;  It.  riotiare .]  Uproar;  tumult;  un¬ 
ruly  or  unrestrained  behavior;  as,  headlong  riot.  —  A 
disorderly,  tumultuous  excess  of  mirth,  revelry,  licen¬ 
tiousness,  or  dissipation;  carousal;  wild  and  noisy 
festivity  ;  excessive  and  costly  feasting. 

(Law.)  A  tumultuous  disturbance  of  the  peace  by 
three  persons  or  more  assembling  together  iff  their ow» 
authority  in  order  to  assist  each  other,  against  any  one 
who  shall  oppose  them,  in  the  execution  of  a  private 
purpose,  and  afterwards  executing  the  same  in  a  violent 
and  turbulent  manner.  A  rout  is  said  to  be  a  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  peace  by  persons  assembled  together  to  do 
a  thing,  which,  if  executed,  would  make  them  rioters, 
and  making  some  motion  towards  that  object :  an  un¬ 
lawful  assembly  is  a  similar  disturbance  by  persons  who 
neither  execute  their  purpose,  nor  make  any  actual 
motion  towards  the  execution  of  it. 

To  run  riot,  to  act  wildly,  loosely,  or  unrestrainedly; 
to  revel  in. 

— v  n.  To  be  mutinous  or  insubordinate  with  clamor:  to 
banquet  with  uproarious  mirth:  to  run  to  excess  iu 
feasting,  drinking,  or  other  sensual  indulgences. 

“  He  riots  in  pleasure,  and  neglects  the  law.*’  —  W.  Daniel. 

— To  raise  an  uproar  or  seditious  disturbance.  —  To  be 
wildly  excited. 

“  No  pulse  that  riots,  and  no  blood  that  glows.”  —  Pope. 

Rioter,  n.  One  wiio  riots. 

(Law.)  One  who  takes  part  in  a  riot;  one  of  three  or 
more  persons  who,  being  met  together  for  tlie  purpose, 
commit  a  breach  of  the  peace  by  engaging  it:  tumult  or 
seditious  disturbance. 

Rio  Tinfo,  (teen 'to,)  a  river  of  Central  America,  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  from  tlie  Mosquito  Terri¬ 
tory.  abt.  Lat.  15°  54'  N.,  Lon.  84°  55'  VV'. 

Riotous.  a.  Practising,  or  involving,  or  pertaining  to 
riot;  also,  pertaining  to  reckless  sensual  indulgence  or 
loose  festivity,  as,  riotous  living.  —  Partaking  of  tlie 
nature  or  character  of  an  unlawful  assembly  ;  seditious  ; 
tumultuous:  turbulent :  as,  riotous  proceedings. 

Ri'otoiiKly,  adv.  In  a  riotous  manner;  with  exces¬ 
sive  or  licentious  luxury  ;  in  the  manner  of  an  unlawful 
assembly ;  seditiously  ;  tumultuously;  turbulently  ;  afc, 
a  mob  riotously  inclined. 

Ri'otoiiMiieKft,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  riotous. 

Ri'otry.  n.  Act  or  practice  of  rioting;  riot. 

Ri'o  Verinejo,  (ruir-md'ho,)  or  Kio  Grande,  a  rivet 
ot  the  Argentine  Republic,  flowing  S.E.  into  the  Para¬ 
guay  River,  abt.  14  111.  S.W.  ofNeeiubucu.  Length ,  abt. 
750  sq.  m. 

Ri  o  Vermel'ho,  in  Brazil,  a  town  abt  80  m.  EN.E. 
of  Serro;  jutp.  6,000. — A  village  on  the  island  of  Catha- 
rina,  abt.  Lat.  27°  30'  S.;  pop.  1,500. 

Ki'o  Yifc'fa.  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Solano  co., 
abt.  70  in.  N.E.  of  San  Francisco. 

Kip,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  ripped.)  (ript.)  [A.  S.  rypan , 
ryppan,  hyppan ,  to  spoil,  to  rob.]  To  separate  the  parts 
of  by  cutting  <»r  tearing;  to  tear,  or  cut  open,  or  off;  to 
tear  off,  or  out,  by  violence  ;  as,  to  rip  open  the  seams 
of  a  garment,  to  rip  open  a  sack,  to  rip  up  a  floor,  to 
rip  off  the  skin  of  a  beast;  —  generally  employed  with 
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out ,  off j  op™,  or  up. — To  take  out  or  away  by  cutting  or 
tearing. — To  tear  up  for  search,  scrutiny,  or  disclosure, 
or  for  alteration ;  to  search  to  the  bottom  ;  —  with  up. 

To  rip  out.  See  Rap,  v.  a. 

— n.  A  tear;  a  rent  caused  by  ripping;  a  laceration.  —  A 
mean  or  vicious  thing  or  person;  as,  a  good-for-nothing 
rip.  —  A  fisher’s  creel. 

Riparian,  a.  [Lat.  riparius ,  from  ripa,  a  bank.J 
Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  the  bank  of  a  river. 

R.  proprietor.  (Law.)  One  who  owns  the  land  bound¬ 
ing  upon  a  water-course.  Each  R.  proprietor  owns  that 
portion  of  the  bed  of  the  river  (not  navigable)  which  is 
adjoining  his  land  usque  ad  Jilunt  aquse,  i.  e.,  to  the 
thread  or  central  line  of  the  stream. 

Ri  |>p,  a.  (comp,  hiper  ;  superl.  ripest.)  [A.  S. ;  I)u.  rijp  ; 
Uer.  riff.]  Fit  to  he  cut  or  gathered,  as  grain  ;  brought 
to  perfection  in  growth  or  completeness  of  good  quality  ; 
mature;  —  said  of  th  it  which  is  for  edible  uses;  as,  ripe 
•fruit. —  Fit  for  use;  advanced  to  perfection;  as,  ripe 
cheese.  —  Matured;  suppurated  to  the  highest  degree ; 
as,  a  ripe  abscess.  —  Finished  ;  consummate  ;  matured  ; 
perfected  ;  as,  a  ripe  scholar.  —  Ready  ;  prepared  ;  fully 
qualified  by  improvement;  as,  matters  looked  ripe  for  a 
quarrel. — Resembling  the  ruddy  and  plump  character¬ 
istics  of  ripened  fruit;  as,  the  ripe  lips  of  a  young  and 
pretty  woman. 

Ripe'ly,  adv.  Maturely;  at  the  fit  time  or  proper 
season. 

Ripen,  ( rip'n ,)  v.  n.  [A.  S.  ripian.]  To  grow  ripe;  to 
become  fit  for  reaping,  as  grain  ;  to  be  matured,  as  fruit. 
—  To  be  fitted  or  prepared  ;  to  advauce  or  come  to  per¬ 
fection. 

— v.  a.  To  make  ripe,  as  grain  or  fruit;  to  mature;  as,  a 
ripening  rose.  —  To  fit  or  prepare;  to  mature;  to  bring 
to  perfection;  as,  ripened  schemes,  ripened  judgment. 

Kipp'ness,  n.  State  of  being  ripe,  or  of  being  brought 
to  that  degree  of  perfection  which  fits  for  use;  ma¬ 
turity  ;  full  growth ;  perfection;  completeness;  fitness; 
qualification;  a  state  of  preparation  ;  complete  matura¬ 
tion  or  suppuration,  as  of  an  ulcer  or  abscess;  as, 
the  ripeness  of  grain,  fruits,  mental  powers,  schemes.  <fcc. 

Riphean.  (-fe'an,)  a.  [Lat.  Riphteus.]  ( Geog .)  Per¬ 
taining,  or  relating,  to  a  certain  chain  of  mountains  in 
the  north  of  Asia. 

Ripiri'olite,  n.  [Gr.  ripis,  ri/ndos,  a  fan,  and  lithos , 
stone.]  (Min.)  A  green  chlorite  occurring  in  grouped 
folia.  It  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  and  protoxide 
of  iron  and  magnesia. 

Ripieno,  (-a1  no,)  a.  [It.]  (Mus.)  Full ;  —  a  term  used 
in  compositions  of  many  parts,  to  distinguish  those 
which  fill  up  the  harmony  and  play  only  occasionally, 
from  those  that  play  throughout  the  piece. 

Ripley,  Eleazar  VVheelock,  an  American  general,  b. 
in  Hanover,  N.  II.,  1782,  who,  during  the  war  against 
England,  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of  Chip¬ 
pewa  and  Lundy’s  Lane,  and  in  the  sortie  from  Fort 
Erie,  Nov.  3,  1814.  D.  in  Louisiana,  1839. 

Ripley,  George.  See  Supplement. 

Rip  ley,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of  Brown 
co.,  abt.  8  m.  N.E.  of  Mount  Sterling;  pop.  abt.  600. 

Ripley,  in  Indiana ,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area ,  abt.  450  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Laughery  Creek,  and  Graham's  Fork  of  White 
River.  Surface ,  nearly  level ;  soil,  generally  fertile. 
Cap.  Versailles.  Pop.  (1870)  20,980. —  A  township  of 
Montgomery  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,600.  — A  township  of  Rush 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,800. 

Ripl  ey,  in  Iowa ,  a  township  of  Butler  co. 

Ripley,  in  Maine ,  a  post-township  of  Somerset  co. ; 
pop.  aid.  800. 

Ripley,  in  Minnesota ,  a  township  of  Dodge  co. ;  pop. 
aid  300.  —  A  township  of  Meeker  co. ;  pop.  abt.  350. 

Ripley,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Tippah 
co  .  aid.  210  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Jacksou. 

Ripley,  in  Missouri ,  a  S.S.E.  co.,  adjoining  Arkansas; 
area,  abt.  650  sq.  ni.  Rivers.  Current  and  Little  Black 
rivers,  and  Fonrche,  Dumas,  and  Davies  creeks.  Sur¬ 
face,  uneven  ;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Doniphan. 
’Pop.  (1870)  3,167. 

Ripley,  in  yew  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Chautauqua  co., abt  65  in  S  W. of  Buffalo 1870)l.y46. 

Ripley,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Brown  co.,abt.  56  m. 
S.E.  of  Cincinnati.  —  A  township  of  Holmes  co.;  pop. 
abt.  1.800.  —  A  township  of  Huron  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Ripley,  in  Tennessee ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Lauderdale 
co.,  abt.  195  m.  W.of  Nashville. 

Ripley,  formerly  Jackson  Court-House,  in  W  Virginia, 
a  post-village,  cap.  of  Jackson  co  ,al»t.  36  m.  N.  of  Char¬ 
leston. — A  village  of  Tyler  co.,  aid  50  in.  S.  of  Wheeling. 

Rip'on,  a  city  of  England,  co.  of  York,  at  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Ure  and  Skell/23  m.  N.W.  of  York.  Manuf. 
Machinery,  saddle-trees,  varnish,  &c.  P)p.  6,172. 

Rip'on,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-vill.  and  township  of  Fond 
(lu  Lac  co.,  abt.  81  in.  N.W.  of  Milwaukee;  pop.  ah  t.  3.000. 

Rip  ouiiny,  Ripununy,  or  Rupununy,  a  river  of 
British  Guiana,  flowing  N.  into  the  Essequibo,  abt.  Lat. 
3°  N.,  Lmi.  58°  12'  W.  Length,  abt.  250  in. 

Ripo*'to,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Sicily,  10  in.  S.W.  of  Taormina;  pop.  4,000. 

Rip'per,  n.  One  who  rips,  tears,  or  cuts  open. 

Rip'ppy,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co.,  abt.  45 
in.  N.W.  of  Des  Moines. 

Rip  ping;,  n.  A  tearing;  a  lacerating. 

Rip  pie,  v  n.  [Of  the  sameorigirt  as  RUMPLE,  q.  t».]  To 
become  roughened  or  ruffled  on  the  surface;  to  fret  on 
the  surface,  as  water  when  agitated  ;  to  he  rimpled  or 
rumpled;  to  have  undulations :  as,  a  rippling  brook. 

— v.  a.  To  ruffle  or  agitate,  or  fret  or  dimple,  as  the  sur¬ 
face  of  water;  to  cover  with  small  wavy  undulations. — 
To  comb  flax  by  means  of  a  ripple. 

'—n.  The  ruffling,  fretting,  or  rimpling  of  the  surface  of 
water;  a  little,  curling  or  undulating  wave.  —  A  kind 


of  comb  with  long  wire  teeth,  through  which  flax  plants 
are  passed  in  order  to  remove  the  capsules  containing 
the  seed. — Simmonds. 

Kip  ple*gra«is,  n.  (But.)  A  species  of  plantain,  Plan- 
tayo  lanceolata. 

Kip'ple-mark,  n.  The  peculiar  undulated  mark  left 
by  the  receding  waves  on  the  sea-beach,  or  ou  sand-  or 

mud-banks. 

(Geol.)  A  mark  found  occasionally  in  some  of  the  older 
strata  of  rocks,  and  which  is  considered  as  announcing 
the  action  of  sea- water  at  some  remote  period. 

Kip  ple-markpcl,  (- markt ,)  a.  Presenting  npple- 
inarks. 

Rip'plet.  n.  A  small  ripple. 

Kip'pliiif?ly,  adv.  Alter  the  manner  of  ripples;  as, 
her  \oice  sounded  rifqtlmgl  y . 

Rip  rap,  n.  (Civ.  Eng.)  A  base  or  parapet  of  stones 
thrown  together  pell-mell,  as  in  deep  water  or  a  solt 
bottom. 

Rip  rap,  r.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  riprapped,)  (-rapt.)  To 
make  a  riprap  in  or  upon. 

Ripsaw.  Rip'pin^-saw,  n.  A  coarse- toothed 
band-saw,  employed  tor  cutting  wood  in  the  direction 
of  the  fibre. 

Kip'ton,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Addisou  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  700. 

Kis'don,  hi  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  abt. 
22-m.  S.  by  E.  of  Belleville. 

Risdou.  in  Ohio ,  a  village  of  Hancock  co.,  abt.  93  in. 
N.  by  W.  of  Columbus. 

Rise. (riz,)v.n.  (imp.  rose;  pp.  risen:  pjrr.  rising.)  [A.S. 
arisan.]  To  move  upward  ;  to  pass  upward  in  any  man¬ 
ner ;  to  asceud  ;  to  mount  up  ;  to  become  elevated  above 
the  level  or  surface,  as  of  the  ground;  to  reach  a  height; 
as,  (1.)  To  get  up  or  move  from  taiy  recumbent  or  sitting 
posture  to  an  erect  posture:  to  assume  an  upright  posi¬ 
tion  ;  as,  to  rise  from  a  chair.  (2.)  To  ascend  or  go  up¬ 
ward  by  a  saltatory,  volant,  ascensional,  or  other  volun- 
ary  motion  ;  as,  a  balloon  rises  in  the  air,  a  fish  rises  to  the 
bait.  (3.)  To  ascend  or  float  in  a  fluid,  as  gases  in  air, 
cork  in  water,  &c.  (4.)  To  grow  upward ;  to  arrive  at  a 
given  height ;  as,  a  chimney  rises  one  hundred  feet.  (5.) 
To  attain  a  higher  level  in  any  contracted  space  by  in¬ 
crease  of  bulk,  quantity,  or  volume :  as,  a  lake  rises  in  its 
bed.  (6.)  To  arise;  to  get  up;  to  leave  the  place  of  sleep 
or  rest;  as,  to  rise  from  one's  bed.  (7.)  To  be  elevated 
above  the  level  or  the  surface  ;  to  tower  up  ;  to  be  heaved 
up;  as,  the  Andes  rise  high  above  the  sea.  (8.)  To  slope 
upward; as,  the  surface  rises  in  a  northerly  direction.  (9.) 
To  abandon  ;  to  retire  from  ;  as.  rising  from  a  siege.  (10.) 
To  swell  up;  to  upheave  in  the  process  of  fermentation  ; 
to  become  light  or  puffy,  as  dough,  and  the  like.  —  To 
have  the appearauce  or  effect  of  rising;  as,  (1.)  To  seem 
to  rise;  to  appear  above  the  horizon;  to  become  more 
apparent  by  occupying  a  higher  elevation  ;  as,  the  iis- 
ing  sun.  (2.)  Hence,  to  appear;  to  come  forth;  to 
emerge  into  view  ;  as,  tiie  land  rises  into  view  on  ap¬ 
proach  from  the  sea.  (3.)  To  begin  to  exist;  to  orig¬ 
inate;  to  proceed  ;  to  have  a  beginning;  as,  the  river 
rises  in  a  mountain  lake,  ho  rose  from  nothing,  rising 
emotions  of  love,  Ac. 

— To  enlarge,  increase,  or  expand  in  force,  size,  effect,  or 
value;  to  proceed  toward  a  climax  or  consummation ; 
as,  ( l.)  To  increase  in  power  or  rage  ;  —  used  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  winds  or  a  storm,  and  lienee,  implicatively,  to 
the  passions;  as,  a  rising  gale,  rising  indignation.  (2.) 
To  be  advanced  in  price;  to  increase  in  cost ;  —  said  of 
salable  articles;  as,  bread  has  risen  four  cents  a  loaf, 
gold  is  rising  rapidly.  (3.)  To  swell  ;  to  expand;  to  be¬ 
come  larger;  as,  a  rising  tumor.  (4.)  To  acquire  greater 
intensity; — applied  to  rank,  property,  or  estimation; 
as,  his  rising  fortunes  are  owing  to  the  royal  favor, 
my  salary  rose,  &c.  —  (5.)  To  become  elevated  in  pitch, 
or  louder;  as,  his  voice  rises  in  anger.  —  To  enlarge; 
to  become  of  additional  amount;  as,  his  profits  rose  above 
his  anticipations. — Hence,  figuratively,  (l.)To  be  excited 
or  roused  into  action,  particularly,  hostile  action ;  as,  the 
people  rose  in  revolt.  (2.)  To  gain  elevation  in  rank, 
fortune,  or  public  estimation;  to  l»e  promoted ;  to  suc¬ 
ceed;  to  excel ;  as,  that  officer  rose  from  the  ranks.  (3.) 
To  elevate  in  style  or  manner;  to  become  more  and 
more  dignified  and  forcible;  to  increase  in  interest  or 
excellence;  as,  his  declamation  often  rises  to  eloquence. 
(4.)  To  come  by  chance  to  recollection;  to  occur;  to  he 
?  as,  an  idea  rose  in  his  mind.  (5  )  To  offer 
itself;  to  come  to  hand;  a  new  opportunity  has  risen. 

— To  come  back  to  life ;  to  be  resuscitated  from  tlie  dead  ; 
to  revive. 

“  After  I  am  risen  again,  I  will  go  before  yon.”  —  Matt.  xxvi. 

—  To  adjourn  ;  to  close  a  sitting  or  session  ;  as,  the  house 
rose  after  a  protracted  debate. 

( Mus.)  To  ascend  on  the  diatonic  scale;  as  to  rise,  a 
semi-tone. 

(Printing .)  To  be  able  to  be  safely  taken  from  the 
imposing-stone;  — expressing  a  form  from  which,  when 
lifted,  none  of  the  types  drop  out. 

Rise,  n.  Art  of  rising,  either  in  a  literal  or  figurative 
sense;  state  of  being  risen  ;  ascent.  —  Act  of  springing 
or  mounting  from  the  ground.  —  Distance  through 
which  anything  rises;  as,  the  rise  of  the  barometer  was 
six  degrees.  —  That  which  rises  or  appears  to  rise;  ele¬ 
vation  or  degree  of  ascent;  any  place  elevated  above  the 
common  levrl ;  an  ascent;  an  acclivity  ;  as,  the  rise  of 
a  mountain.  —  Spring;  source ;  origin  :  commencement ; 
beginning;  as,  the  river  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains, 
authorship  has  its  rise  in  education.  —  Increase  in  price 
or  value;  advance;  augmentation;  as,  a  rise  in  public 
securities. 

Ria'er,  n.  One  who  rises. 

(Arch.)  An  upright  piece  of  wood  or  stone  which 
supports  a  stairs.  —  Simmonds. 
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Risibility*  n.  [Fr.  risibility,  from  L.  Lat.  risibilitas.] 
State  or  quality  of  being  risible;  quality  of  laughing,  or 
of  being  capable  of  laughter  ;  liability  to  laugh. 

Ris  ible*  a.  [Fr. ;  Lit.  risibilis,  from  rideo,  visum,  to 
laugh.]  Having  the  faculty  or  power  of  laughing.  (R.) 

— Capable  of  exciting  laughter;  laughable;  ludicrous. 

Ris'ibleness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  risible; 
risibility. 

Ris'ibly,  adv.  In  a  risible  manner;  so  as  to  awaken 
laughter. 

Rising',  a.  Increasing  in  wealth,  power,  or  distinction. 
— Growing  or  advancing  in  adult  years,  and  to  the  state 
of  active  life. — older  than;  exceeding;  as,  a  horse  ris¬ 
ing  three  years  old. 

— n.  Act  of  rising,  or  of  getting  up  from  any  recumbent 
or  sitting  posture.  —  A  tumor  on  the  body. 

Kitting  Siiii*  in  Indiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Ohio 
co.,  abt.  90  in.  S.E.  of  Indianapolis.  It  contains  several 
extensive  manufactories.  Pop.  abt.  3,50o. 

Rising'  Sim,  in  lava,  a  post-village  of  Polk  co.,  abt. 
10  m.  E.  of  Des  Moines. 

Rising  Sun.  in  Kansas,  a  village  of  Jefferson  co.,  on 
the  Kansas  River,  opposite  Lecompton. 

Rising  Sun.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  former  village  of 
Philadelphia  co.,  now  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  abt.  5  m.  N.  of  the  State  House. 

Risk.  n.  [Fr.  risque ,  from  L.  Lat.  riscus,  danger,  peril.] 
Hazard;  danger;  peril. 

(Com.)  Chance  of  loss  or  damage. 

To  run  a  risk,  to  be  exposed  to  hazard  or  danger. — 
To  take  a  risk,  to  imply  danger;  —  hence,  in  commerce, 
to  insure,  as  goods  or  ships. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  risquer .]  To  expose  to  injury  or  loss,  as  life 
or  property  ;  to  hazard  ;  to  peril  ;  to  endanger;  to  jeop¬ 
ardize;  to  venture;  to  dare  to  undertake. 

Kisk'er.  n.  (Com.)  A  person  who  takes  risks;  an 
underwriter. 

Rittli'y.  a.  Accompanied  with  danger;  hazardous. 

Kitto'rial,  a.  |  Lat.  risus,  laughter.]  Relating  to 
la  lighter. 

Risot  to*  ft.  [It.]  (Cooking.)  An  Italian  dish, of  which 
rice  is  the  principal  component.  Onions  are  shred  into  a 
frying-pan,  with  plenty  of  butter,  and  then  fried  to¬ 
gether  until  the  onions  become  very  brown,  and  com¬ 
municate  their  color  to  the  butter.  The  butter  is  then 
run  off,  and  to  this  is  added  some  rich  broth,  slightly 
colored  with  saffron,  when  the  whole  is  thickened  with 
well-boiled  rice,  and  served  up  as  a  pottage,  instead  of 
soup,  at  the  commencement  of  a  dinner. 

Rissole,  ft.  | Fr.  rissole.]  (Cooking.)  A  culinary  prep¬ 
aration  used  as  an  entree.  It  consists  of  meat,  or  fish, 
of  any  kind  finely  minced  and  made  into  small  forms, 
which  are  then  coated  with  a  very  thin  crust  either  of 
pastry  or  of  bread-crumbs,  mixed  with  yolk  of  egg,  and 
fried.  There  are  great  varieties  ol  this  dish. 

Kisto'ri*  Adelaide,  an  Italian  tragic  actress,  b.  at  Ci- 
vidale,  in  Friuli,  in  1821.  being  the  child  of  a  poor  actor, 
was  trained  at  a  very  early  age  for  the  stage.  She  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  risen  through  a  long  series  of  struggles  to 
the  eminence  she  ultimately  attained.  Upon  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  Marquis  del  Grillo,  she  retired  from  the 
6tage,  but,  in  1S49,  having  played  on  one  occasion  for  the 
benefit  of  one  of  her  old  friends,  her  fondness  for  her 
former  profession  returned  with  a  force  which  resisted 
all  considerations  of  rank  and  family.  Having  ac¬ 
cepted  in  1855  an  engagement  in  Dalis,  she  sought  the 
favor  of  a  French  audience  as  an  interpreter  of  the 
Tragic  Muse  at  the  very  time  when  Rachel  was  in  the 
zenith  of  her  fame.  Her  appearance  at  such  a  period 
was  regarded  by  the  French  as  an  open  challenge  to 
contest  the  supremacy  of  their  tragic  queen,  and  they 
assembled  much  more  disposed  to  criticise  than  to  ap¬ 
plaud.  The  genius  of  Ristori,  however,  triumphed,  and 
from  that  moment  her  position  lias  been  unassailed. 
Her  reception  in  England  was  equally  enthusiastic,  and 
since  that  time  she  has  visited  Spain,  Holland,  Russia, 
Constantinople,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries, 
with  unabated  success. 

Risus  Sardon  i<tis.  [Lat..  a  sardonic  laugh.]  (Meet.) 
A  sardonic  or  convulsive  laugh,  smile,  or  grin,  giving  a 
peculiarly  horrible  expression  to  the  countenance, chiefly 
observed  in  cases  of  tetanus  and  inflammation  of  the 
diaphragm. 

Rita rdnn'do.  a.  [It.]  (Mus.)  Slower  and  slower. 

Ritellie,  (ritch'ee,)  in  California ,  a  village  of  Napa  co., 
abt.  55  in.  N.  of  San  Francisco. 

Ritcliie,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  abt.  480  sq. 
m.  It  is  washed  by  Hughes  River.  Surface ,  uneven  ; 
soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Ilat  risville.  Pop.  abt.  7,500. 

Ritcli'ievillo,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Diuwid- 
die  co.,  abt.  41  m.  S.  of  Richmond. 

Rite'*  n.  [Fr.  rit,  rite  ;  Lat.  ritus.)  The  manner  of  per¬ 
forming  a  divine,  or  solemn  service  as  established  by 
law,  precept,  or  custom  :  formal  act  of  religion  or  other 
solemn  duty  ;  form  ;  ceremony;  observance. 

Kitoraielle.  Btitoruel lo,  (nt-or-nrll',)  n.  [Fr.  rit- 
o  urn  die ;  It.  ritome.llo,  dim.  of  rdomo,  return.]  ( Mus.) 
Properly,  a  short  repetition,  such  as  that  of  an  who,  or 
of  the  last  words  of  a  song,  especially  if  such  repetition 
be  made  after  a  voice  by  one  or  more  instruments.  But 
by  custom  this  word  is  now  used  to  denote  all  sym¬ 
phonies  played  to  a  song  before  the  voice  begins,  or 
after  it  ends. 

Ri t'teiillOliNO,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  abt.  4  in.  N.W.  of  Norristown. 

Kit'tenlioiittpf  own,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  suburban 
village  included  within  the  incorporated  limits  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  abt.  2  m.  W.  of  Germantown. 

Ritual,  ( ril'yu-al .)  a.  [Lit.  ritnwis ,  from  ritus.  a  rite.] 
Pertaining  to  rites;  consisting  of  rites. — Prescribing:  rites. 

(Eccl.)  A  book  or  manual,  in  which  are  giveu  the 
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order  and  forms  to  be  observed  in  the  celebration  of 
divine  service,  the  administration  of  the  sacrauieuts, 
Ac.,  in  any  particular  church. 

Rit  ualism,  n.  [Fr.  ritualisme.)  The  system  of  rit¬ 
uals,  or  prescrilied  forms  of  religious  worship. 
—Observance  of  prescribed  tonus  in  religion. 
Rititalist,  n.  One  skilled  in,  or  who  adheres  to,  or 
treats  of,  the  ritual,  or  rituals. 

Rit  ualistic,  a.  Relating  to,  or  in  accordance  with,  a 
ritual. 

R it  iially,  adr.  In  accordance  with  the  ritual;  by 
rites,  or  by  a  particular  rite. 

Ri'vn,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  6  m.  from 
Chiavetitia ;  pop  5,000. 

Riv'ajre,  n.  [Fr.  rivoge,  from  Lat.  ripay  bank,  shore.] 
A  bank  :  a  c«*ast.  (R.) 

Ri  val,  n.  [Fr  ,  from  Lat.  riralis.  front  rivus,  a  book.] 
One  who  is  in  pursuit  of  the  saute  object  as  another; 
one  striving  to  reach  or  obtain  soiiifthiug  which  another 
is  attempting  to  obtain,  and  which  oue  only  can  pos¬ 
sess;  a  competitor;  as,  rivals  in  love. 

— a.  Having  the  same  pretensions  or  claims ;  standing  in 
competition  for  superiority;  as,  rival  candidates. 

— r.  a.  To  stand  ttt  competition  with  ;  to  strive  to  gain  the 
object  which  another  is  conteudiug  for.  —  To  strive  to 
equal  or  excel;  to  emulate. 

Ri  valry,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  a  rival ;  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  equal  or  surpass  another  in  soma  excellence; 
competition  ;  contest. 

Ri'val*hip.  n.  Rivalry;  contention  for  superiority; 
emulation. 

Ri  van'll  a.  in  Virginia,  a  small  river  flowing  into 
James  River  from  Fluvanna  co. 

Rive,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  mofan.  to  break,  to  split]  To  cleave  ; 

to  rend  asunder  by  force  ;  to  split. 

— r.  n.  To  be  split  or  rent  assunder. 

Rive-de-ttier,  {re*v~de r >-r  >e'ai,)  a  town  of  France, 
dept,  of  L< »ire.  on  the  Gier,  13  m.  N.E.  of  Sb  Etienne, 
and  23  m.  £.W.  of  Lyons.  Manuf.  Glass,  steel,  aud 
hardware.  Pip.  13,752. 

Ri  ver,  n.  A  person  who  splits  or  rives. 

Riv'er,  n.  [Fr.  riviere  from  L.  Lat.  vivaria  =  Lat.  ri- 
rus.  from  Gr"  r/o-o.J  (Geog.)  A  flowing  stream  or  current 
of  water;  a  large  stream  of  water  flowing  in  a  channel 
ou  land  to  wan  Is  the  ocean,  a  lake,  or  another  river;  a 
stream  larger  than  a  brook  or  rivulet. 

— Hence,  copious  flow;  abundance  ;  as.  rivers  of  wine. 

(Note  River  frequently  forms  self-explaining  com¬ 
pounds;  as,  n'ner-hank,  rtrcr-bed,  rtcer-chaunel,  river - 
craft,  rt’rer- water.  Ac.) 

RI  v'er<l*vle.  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Lawrence  co.,  abt. 
25  in.  S.W.  of  Seymour. 

River<l;tle,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Westchester 
co..  abt.  1  4  in.  N.  of  New  York  city. 

Ri  v'er-tlel'ta,  n.  A  delta  formed  by  the  current  of  a 
river. 

Ri  v'er-tl rajjon,  n.  A  crocodile;  —  a  term  applied  by 
Milton  to  the  king  of  Egypt. 

Riv  er-fl  river.  n.  In  the  U.  States,  a  lumber  man. 
Rivered,  ( riv'erd ,)  a.  Having  rivers  ;  as,  a  well-rireraf 
country. 

River  FalK  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of 
Pierce  co.,  abt.  10  ni.  N  E.  of  Prescott ;  /mp  abt.  SO). 

Ri  v'er  Fisheries.  n.  pi.  ( C»oi .)  The  river  and  lake 
fisheries  of  the  United  States  are  «>f  great  importance. 
There  are  valuable  shad  fisheries  in  the  Connecticut, 
Hudson,  Delaware,  Potomac,  and  other  rivers  falling 
into  the  Atlantic.  The  great  lake  fisheries  are  those  of 
Erie,  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior.  The  white  fish 
is  the  principal  object  of  pursuit,  though  trout  and 
pickerel  are  caught  in  large  quantities.  The  amount 
taken  annually  is  estimated  at  45,000  barrels,  which 
are  worth  nearly  $500,000.  From  the  rivers  flowing 
into  the  lakes,  about  10.OK)  barrels  of  pickerel,  worth 
$*5,000.  are  annually  taken.  The  fisheries  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  of  the  United  States  are  yet  in  their  infancy, 
but  the  rivers  of  that  region  abound  in  salmon  of  the 
finest  quality,  of  which  a  great  quantity  is  already  an¬ 
nually  caught.  .  . 

Ri  v'er-y:od,  n.  The  suppositious  tutelary  divinity  of 
a  river. 

Riv'erhead,  in  X'tr  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship,  cap.  of  Suffolk  co.,  abt.  74  m.  E.  by  N.  of  New  York 
citv. 

Ri  v'ertiood.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  a  river. 
Riv' er-hursp.  n.  (Zoo!.)  See  Hippopotamus. 

Ri  v'ersidp.  ill  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  La  Fayette  co., 
abt.  7  in.  S.E.  of  Darlington. 

Riv'erton.  in  Iowa.  a  village  and  township  of  Floyd 
co.,  abt.  8  ni.  S.E.  of  Charles  City. 

Riv'erton,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Burlington  co., 
abt.  8  m  N  E.  of  Camden. 

River  Trent,  or  F  rt  Trent,  a  village  of  Northum¬ 
berland  co.,  Upper  Canada,  abt.  12  m.  W.  of  Belleville; 
pop.  1,400 

Ri  v'er- weed.  n.  (B**.)  See  Podastem\cfjb. 
Rives',  in  Michigan,  &  township  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop. 
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Riven,  in  Ohio,  si  post-village  of  Richmond  co.,  abt.  79 
m.  N.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Rivesnltes.  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 

!*yrene< *8-0 rien tales.  5  m.  front  PerpiRimn  ;  pop.  4,000. 
KIves'ville,  in  I’ir-rinia,  »  post-village  of  Marion 
co..  aM.  4  in.  N.  of  Faimiount 
Rivet  r  a  |  Fr.  rt'rer  ;  It.  nbadi  re,  to  clinch,  from  Lat. 
r,  back,  anil  battw,  batwre.]  To  fasten  with  a  rivet,  or 
with  rivets  ;  as,  to  nrvf  two  pieces  of  iron  —  To  clinch  ; 
as  to  rir.t  *  bolt.  —  Hence.  I.y  implication,  to  fasten 
finely  or  securely  :  to  make  firm,  strong. or  immovable: 

as,  to  n'nef  one’s  affections  upon  an  object. 

— A  piu  of  irou,  or  other  metal,  inserted  into  a  hole  at 


the  junction  of  two  pieces  of  metal  or  wood,  and  after 
iusertion,  hammered  broad  at  the  ends,  so  as  to  keep  the 
pieces  closely  bound  together. 

Riveting.  n.  Act  or  operation  of  joining  with  rivets. 
—  The  entire  set  of  rivets  taken  collectively. 

Ri  viere-au«BttMif,  <  rec-r*-<nr/-o-6t//‘,)  in  Missouri,  a 
small  stream  flowing  into  the  Missouri  River  Iroiu 
Franklin  co. 

Ri  viere-au-Cui  vre,  (-Ac'rr.)  or  Copper  River,  in 
Missouri,  rises  iu  Audrain  co  .and  flowing  K.S.K.,  enters 
the  Mississippi  between  St.  Charles  autl  Lincoln  cos. 
Riviere'  des  A<*adieiiH,  itfozu-  a-dc-an^'.jin  Loui¬ 
siana,  a  small  stream  flowing  into  Lake  Maurepas  from 
Ascension  parish. 

Rivifcre'  dn  Loupe  en  Has.  (du-loo-ong-ba.)  a  vil¬ 
lage  and  seiguiory  of  Lower  Canada,  on  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  abt.  114  m.  below’  Quebec;  pup .  2,500. 

Riv  iere'  dn  Loupe  en  Haul,  \-ong-hn,)  a  village 
and  seigniory  of  LowerCauada,  abt.  58  m.  N.E.  of  Mon¬ 
treal. 

Ri  viere'  Ouelle,  ( oo-elV ,)  a  village  and  seigniory  of 
Lower  Canada,  abt.  80  Hi.  below  Quebec:  pop.  4.500. 

Riv  iere'  Pilote.  a  towu  on  the  S.  coast  ol  the  island 
of  Martinique,  W.  Indies;  pop.  4,500. 

Ri  viere'  Sal^e,  (sa-4 a',  the  strait  which  separates  the 
island  of  Guadeloupe.  \V.  Indies,  iuto  two  parts.  —  A 
town  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  that  island  ;  pop.  2,800. 

Rivoli.  (re'ro-l*,)  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  ol  Turin,  on  the 
Dora,  9  in.  W.  of  Turiu.  Manuf.  Liuen,  woollens,  aud 
silk.  Ap,  10.2UO. 

Rivoli.  a  small  place  of  N.  Italy,  on  the  Adige,  12  m. 
from  Kerone,  near  which,  Jan.  17.  1797,  the  French, 
under  General  Bouaparte,  defeated  the  Austrians  under 
Alvinzi. 

Rivoli.  iu  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  abt.  12 
ni.  E.  of  Aledo. 

Rivose',  a.  [Lat.  rirus,  a  channel.]  (Zoo?.)  A  term 
signifying  that  the  surface  ot  an  animal,  or  part,  is 
marked  with  furrows  which  do  not  ruu  iu  a  parallel 
direction,  and  arc-  rather  sinuate. 

Rixa'trix.  n.  [Lat.]  (Law.)  A  common  scold. 

Rix.  -dollar,  n.  [Swell,  riksduler ;  Dan.  ng.'dalrr ; 
Du.  rijk  daldsr  ;  Ger.  reichsthaUr.  dollar  of  the  realm.] 
A  silver  coiu  of  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Deumark. 
and  Sweden,  of  different  value  in  different  places,  aud 
varying,  according  to  the  country  where  coined,  from 
60  ceuts  to  $1.08.  As  money  of  account  at  the  Custom¬ 
house,  the  rix-dollar  of  Bremen  is  deemed  to  be  of  the 
value  of  78% cents. 

Rix'ey  ville.  in  Virginia ,  a  village  of  Culpeper  co., 
abt.  loO  m.  N  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Rizatl,  or  Rizetl.  (rCza,j  a  seaport-town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  on  the  Black  Sea,  35  in.  S.E.  of  Trebizond. 
Manuf.  Hempen  fabrics.  Pr*p.  3<>.000. 

Rizzered,  ( riz’erd ,)  a.  Hall-dried  by  smoking;  cured 
by  Kilting;  as,  a  idzzered  salmon  or  haddock. 

Rizzio.  or  Riccio,  David,  (ritfsi-o,)  an  Italian  musi¬ 
cian  and  linguist,  who  became  private  secretary  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  aud  was  murdered  at  Holyrood  House 
by  Lord  Ruthven.  and  the  other  accomplices  of  Darnley 

'  (7.  r  ),  1566.  It  was  pretended  by  the  enemies  ol  the 

Queen  that  an  improper  intimacy  existed  between  her 
and  Rizzio,  but  all  the  probabilities  are  opposed  to  such 
a  belief. 

R.  X.  Abbreviation  of  Royal  Nary. 

Roach,  (r0che.)  n.  [A.  S.  redhche  ]  (Zoo?)  A  European 
fresh- Witter  fish,  Cyprinus  rutUus  of  Linnaeus,  from 
Cyprinidse.  It  is  characterized  by  having  12  reddish 
rays  to  the  anal  fin,  and  the  ventral  fins  very  obtuse. 

{N  >ut.)  The  curve,  or  arch,  which  is  generally  cut  in 
the  foot  of  some  square  sails,  from  one  clew  to  the 
other,  to  keep  the  foot  clear  of  stays  aud  ropes. 

— A  cockroach. 

As  sound  as  a  roach ,  a  colloquialism  Implying  a  state 
of  perfect  soundness  ;  —  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  written  as  sound  as  a  rod.. 

Road,  (rod’,)  n.  [A.  S.  rad,  rad e  ;  Ger.  ritt :  Ice!. md ; 
Dan.  ridt ;  Dn.  rid,  all  signifying  a  riding.]  Ground  ap¬ 
propriated  for  travel,  forming  a  communication  between 
one  city,  town,  or  place, and  another;  a  highway;  a  thor¬ 
oughfare;  a  pathway;  a  way,  route,  passage,  or  course. 

Road'.  Road'sfoad.  n.  [A.  S  rad;  Fr.  rade.]  A 
place  of  anchorage  for  ships,  distinguished  from  a  har¬ 
bor  by  being  at  some  distance  from  the  shore.  A  good 
roadstead  is  one  protected  from  the  prevailing  w  inds, 
and  from  ocean  swells;  an  opn 1  roadstead ,  one  without 
such  protection.  A  vessel  when  at  anchor  is  termed  a 
road»rr ,  or  roadster ,  in  contradistinction  to  another  uuder 
sail 

Road  -bed.  n.  The  bed  or  foundation  on  which  the 
superstructure  of  a  railway  rests. 

Road  -book.  n.  An  itinerary  :  a  guide-book  for  roads. 

Road'-motal.  n.  The  broken  stone,  or  gravel,  used 
in  macadamizing  mads. 

Road  ster,  n.  A  horse  suitable  for  undertaking  jour¬ 
neys. 

( Naut .)  See  Road. 

Roads'town.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post- village  of  Cumber¬ 
land  co.,  abt.  6  m.  W.  of  Bridgeton. 

Road  way,  n.  A  highway  ;  the  part  of  a  road  trav¬ 
elled  by  carriages. 

Roak',  n.  See  Roke. 

Roam,  (row.)  r.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  rovmfd.)  ( romd . ,  \ 

S.ryman,  to  make  n*om.  rumian ,  to  give  way:  Ger 
r&umnt .]  To  m«>ve  or  wander  over  an  extent  of  space 
or  room ;  to  walk  or  more  ala>ut  from  place  to  place 
without  any  certain  purpose  or  direction  :  to  wander;  to 
rove  ;  to  stroll ;  to  ramble ;  to  stray  ;  as,  roaming  over 
foreign  countries. 

— r.  a.  To  range;  to  wander  over;  as,  to  roam  by  night, 
as  about  the  streets. 
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Roam,  n.  A  wandering;  the  act  of  roaming. 

Roam  er,  n.  Oue  who  roams;  a  rover;  a  wanderer;  — 
«l>o,  a  vagrant. 

Roan,  (run,)  a.  [Fr.  rouan  ;  Sp.  ruano.]  Of  a  color  be- 
tw’eeu  yellow  and  gray;  of  a  bay,  sorrel,  or  dark  color, 
with  spots  of  gray  or  white  thickly  interspersed;  of  a 
mixed  hue,  haviug  a  decided  shade  of  red;  as,  a  roan 
1  horse. 

— n.  A  roan  color;  tawny-gray.  —  A  roan  horse  :  as.  he 
drives  a  team  of  roans. —  A  kind  of  leather  used  in 
book-biiidiug,  made  from  sheep-skiu,  in  imitation  of 
f  nioHiCCO. 

Ho  a  n«*.  in  A  rkansas,  a  township  of  La  Fayette  co.]  pop. 

I  abt.  1,100. 

Roane,  in  Tennessee,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  600 
sq.  in.  1. ive.rs.  Tennessee,  Clinch,  and  Ilolston  Sur- 
|  face ,  much  diversified,  the  Cumberland  Mountain  form¬ 
ing  the  N AN  .  boundary  of  the  co  ;  soil,  generally  fer¬ 
tile.  Min.  Iron  and  coal  in  abundance.  Cap.  Kings- 
j  ton.  Pop.  abt.  15.000. 

Roane,  in  1 V  Virginia ,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  al*out 
1  350  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Pocotalico  River,  and  West  Fork  of 

I  the  Little  Kanawha  River.  Surface ,  hilly  aud  broken; 
I  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Cop.  Spencer.  Pop.  abt.  6.000. 

Roan ne,  (ro  an,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Loire,  on 
the  river  Loire.  40  m.  N.W.  of  Lyons.  It  is  the  entrepot 
of  an  extensive  commerce.  Manuf.  Cottons,  muslins, 
paj»er,  aud  jewelry.  Pop.  14.500. 

Roanoke,  (ro  an  ok',)  iu  Illinois,  a  post-township  of 
\V«*odford  co  ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Roanoke,  iu  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Huntingdon 
co.,  abt.  16  m.  S.W.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Roanoke,  in  Missouri,  a  p<*t-village  of  Randolph  co., 
abt.  75  in.  N  N.W.  of  J*-ffen*on  city. 

Roanoke,  in  X.  Carolina ,  a  village  of  Martin  co.,  abt. 

I  82  ni.  E  N.E  of  Raleigh. 

Roanoke,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Genesee  co.,  abt. 
30  m.  W  SW  of  Rochester. 

Roanoke,  in  Virginia,  a  W.S.W.  co. ;  area,  about  180 
•  sq.  m.,  washed  by  Staunton  River.  Surface ,  generally 
J  billy,  and  in  the  E.  mouutaiiious ;  soil,  very  tertile. 
Min.  Limestone.  Oip.  Sab  m.  Pop.  abt.  9,000. 

Roanoke'  Bridge,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Char¬ 
lotte  co.,  abt.  89  ni.  S  W.  of  Richmond. 

Roanoke'  Island,  in  X.  Carolina,  a  strip  of  land  off 
Tyrrel  c«».,  between  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds. 
Length,  abt.  13  in.  This  island  having  been  strongly 
fortified  and  manned  by  the  Confederates,  presented  a 
formidable  barrier  against  invasion  from  the  Union  na¬ 
val  forces.  On  Jan.  11,  1862,  a  pow  erful  expedition  undvr 
Gen.  Burnside,  consisting  of  over  one  hundred  steam- 
and  sailing-vessels,  with  16,000  troops  and  a  battery  of 
artillery,  left  Hampton  Roads,  and  after  encountering 
a  severe  gab*,  in  which  several  vessels  were  lost,  arrived 
at  R.  1.  Ou  the  night  of  Feb.  7,  the  fleet  having  been 
placed  in  position,  11,000  troops,  under  Gen.  Foster,  were 
bahdy  lauded,  and  early  next  morning  commenced  the 
attack.  Batteries  had  been  erected  at  all  the  favorable 
points  by  the  Confederates,  and  much  severe  fighting 
ensued.  However,  aided  by  the  fire  from  the  fleet,  the 
superior  numbers  of  Union  forces  had  an  overwhelming 
advantage,  and  before  night  every  battery  and  fortifica¬ 
tion  bad  either  surrendered  unconditionally,  or  been 
carried  by  assault.  Tin*  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
severe  on  both  sides.  The  Contederate  prisoners  num¬ 
bered  abt.  4.000. 

Roanoke'  River,  formed  in  Mecklenburg  co,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  by  the  union  ot  the  Dali  and  Staunton  ri\ers.  and 
flowing  E.S  E.  into  N.  Carolina:  thence  pursuing  a  tor¬ 
tuous  S  E.  and  E.  course,  it  enters  AH»emar!e  Sound  be¬ 
tween  Bertie  and  Washington  cos.  It  is  a  remarkably 
rapid  stream,  aud  flows  through  a  very  fertile  region. 
Length  of  main  stream,  abt.  250  m. ;  including  the  Staun¬ 
ton  River,  abt.  450  m. 

Roar,  r  n.  A.  S.  rarian  ;  Lat.  rugio.  to  roar.]  To  cry 
w  ith  a  full.  lood.  continued  souud particularly,  to  la-l- 
low,  as  a  beast;  as,  a  roaring  lion;  also,  to  cry  aloud, 
as  in  distress;  to  bawl,  as  a  child  ;— again,  to  cry  loudly, 
as  in  anger:  as,  be  roared  at  his  servants.  —  To  make  a 
loud,  confused,  obstreperous  sound,  as  passing  vehicles, 
a  shouting,  tumultuous  crowd ;  winds,  waves,  Ac.  —  To 
be  disorderly:  to  engage  in  riotous  proceedings;  as, 
those  fellow  s  had  a  roaring  time  of  it.  —  To  guffaw  ;  to 
laugh  out  loudly  and  continuously  ;  as.  they  fairly  roared 
with  merriment.  —  To  make  a  loud  rasping  noise  in 
breathing,  as  horses  when  under  the  influence  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  disease. 

Roaring  boy ,  a  rattling,  ranfipole  fellow. 

— v.  a.  To  utter  or  proclaim  loudly.  fR.) 

—n.  A  full,  loud  souud  of  some  continuance;  as,  the  roar 
of  the  wind,  Ac. 

•*  The  cannon's  opening  roar." —  Byron. 

' — The  sound  of  roaring,  as  the  bellow  or  loud  cry  of  a 
beast ;  as,  the  mar  of  a  gorilla;  — also,  the  loud  cry  of 
one  in  distress  ;  as,  the  roar  of  a  child  when  beaten.  — 
Clamor  ;  outcry  of  joy,  mirth,  or  laughter. 

“  Merriment,  that  was  woot  to  set  the  t*ble  on  a  roar.”  Shak». 

Roar  er,  n.  One  who.  or  that  which,  roars;  —  particu¬ 
lar^,  a  rantipole,  noisy,  loud-voiced  fellow;  as,  mo¬ 
le  K.ks  and  roarers;  a  horst*  subject  to  roaring. 

Roar  in<r.  n.  A  loud,  continuous  sound,  as  of  a  beast, 
or  of  one  in  distress,  pain,  anger,  mirth,  Ac.;  also,  the 
b»ud.  continued  sound  of  the  billows  of  the  sea,  or  of  a 

tempest.  „  .  .  . 

(Far.)  A  disorder  of  a  horse  s  windpipe,  causing  a 
peculiar,  loud,  wheezy  noise  in  breathing  under  exer¬ 
tion  :  also,  the  making  of  the  noise  so  caused. 

Roar  ing  <'re«*k.  in  X.  Carolina,  enters  the  \adkin 
River  from  Wilkes  co. 

Roaring  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania ,  enters  the  Nona 
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Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  from  Columbia  co. — 
A  post  township  of  Columbia  co. ;  ;«/».  abt.  800.  —  A  vil¬ 
lage  of  Montour  co.,  abt.  »0  hi.  S  by  W.  of  Pottsville. 

Roar  iii^ly  .  adv.  In  a  roaring  manner. 

Roark,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Gasconade  co. ;  pop. 
ala  mi  t  1,‘JUO. 

Roar'y,  Kor  y,  a.  [Lat  ros,  roris,  dew.]  Dewy;  as, 
“with  mart/  May-dews  wet.” —  Fairfax. 

Roast.  (ro4,)  e.  a.  [Ger.  ibstm :  It.  a rr astir*  ;  Fr.  rotir.) 
To  cook,  dress,  or  prepare  meat  for  the  table  by  expos¬ 
ing  it  to  heat  before  a  fire,  as  on  a  spit,  in  a  bake- pan. 
in  an  oven,  or  the  like.  —  To  prepare  fur  food  by  expos¬ 
ure  to  heat;  as,  to  roast  apples,  eggs,  chestnuts,  Ac. — 
To  dry  and  parch  by  the  application  of  heat ;  as.  to  roast 
coffee. —  Hence,  to  heat  to  a  degree  of  violeuce  or  ex¬ 
cess  :  as.  “  roast'd  in  wrath  and  fire.”  (Shaks.f — To  jeer; 
to  chaff;  to  banter  with  some  degree  of  sarcasm;  as, 
to  mast  mock  modesty. 

( To  dissipate  the  volatile  parts,  as  of  ore  by 
heat. 

— r.  n.  To  undergo  the  process  of  roasting,  as  meat.  Ac. 

— n.  That  which  is  roasted,  or  suitable  to  roast;  as,  a 
roast  of  beef. 

To  rid*  t>e  roast,  to  domineer;  to  bike  the  lead;  to 
have  the  supreme  control  of;  as,  his  wife  rules  the  roast 
at  home. 

— a  (for  roast'd.)  Roasted. 

Roa*t  er,  n.  One  who  cooks  meat  by  roasting.  —  A  con¬ 
trivance  for  roasting  meat  ;  a  jack.  —  A  pig,  or  other  i 
animal,  fit  to  be  roasted  whole. 

Roast  iiitf.  n.  The  act  of  one  who  roasts. 

( Metal. )  The  protracted  application  of  heat  to  metal- 1 
lie  ores,  below  tlieir  fusing  points.  It  is  generally  re¬ 
sorted  to  to  expel  volatile  matters,  especially  sulphur,  | 
arsenic,  carbonic  acid,  water.  Ac.,  and  is  generally  per-1 
formed  in  a  current  of  air,  so  as  to  effect  simultaneous 
oxidation. 

Rol>,  o.  [Fr.  and  Sp. ;  Pers  rub.]  The  thin  extract  or 
inspissated  juice  of  ripe  fruit,  reduced  to  syrupy  con¬ 
sistence. 

— r.  a.  {imp.  and  pp.  robbed,  i  <robd.)  [A.  S.  reafian  ;  Ger. 
raub*n.)  To  take  away  from  by  unlawful  violence;  to 
reave;  to  seize  and  carry  either  by  open  force  or  secret 
theft ;  to  strip  by  pillage;  to  plunder;  as,  to  rob  a  bank 
—  To  take  from  ;  to  deprive  ;  as,  laughter  robs  the  mind 
of  its  gravity. 

(Law.)  To  take  away  from  the  person  of  by  open  and 
violent  assault ;  as,  to  rob  a  traveller;  to  take  away  by 
oppression  or  by  force;  as.  to  rob  a  man  of  his  rights. 

Rob'and.  »  iNaut.)  Same  as  Hope-band,  7.  r. 

Robb,  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Posey  co.;  pop.  abt.  2.800. 

Rob  ber*  n.  [Ger  raaber.]  One  who  robs;  a  plun¬ 
derer:  a  pillager;  a  despoiler;  one  who  bikes  goods  or 
money  from  the  person  ofanoiher  by  force  or  menaces, 
and  with  a  felonious  inteut;  one  who  takes  that  to 
which  he  has  no  right;  one  who  steals,  plunders,  or 
strips  by  violence  and  wrong:  a  thief;  a  highwayman ; 
a  footpad:  a  pirate;  a  bandit;  a  brigand ;  arifler;  a 
depredator. 

Rob'bery,  n.  (Law.)  The  unlawful  taking  away  of 
money  or  good*  of  anv  value  from  the  person  of  another, 
or  in  his  presence,  either  by  violence  or  by  putting  him 

.  in  fear.  H-nce,  in  order  to  constitute  R„  there  must  be, 
1.  An  unlawful  taking:  2.  The  tiling  must  be  of  some 
value,  but  it  is  immaterial,  as  constituting  the  offence,  I 
whether  it  !»e  a  cent  or  a  dollar;  and.  3  The  taking 
must  be  by  force,  or  a  previous  putting  in  fear.  It  is 
this  last  which  distinguishes  R.  from  other  larcenies, 
and  makes  the  violation  of  the  person  more  atrocious 
than  private  stealing.  The  taking  most  also  be  either 
directly  from  the  person  or  in  his  presence,  or  it  is  not 
R.  The  thing  taken  must  have  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  thief,  and  if  lie  once  has  it  in  his  possession.  **v*-n 
though  he  immediately  restore  it.  he  is  still  guilty  of  R 
This  offence  is  punishable  by  penal  servitude  for  life, or 
for  any  term  of  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  by  impris¬ 
onment  tor  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years  As¬ 
saulting.  with  intent  to  rob. or  demanding  any  property 
of  a  person  by  menaces  or  force,  is  made  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years; 
and  upon  an  indictment  for  R^  or  any  other  offence 
which  includes  assault,  tlie  jury  may  acquit  of  the  felony 
and  find  gnilfy  of  the  nssanlt.  for  which  the  party  indict¬ 
ed  may  lie  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  three  years.  Where  the  crime  of  R.  is  at¬ 
tended  with,  or  immediately  followed  by,  stabbing,  cut¬ 
ting,  or  wounding,  it  is  a  capital  offence. 

Rob'bin.  n.  The  spring  of  a  carriage. 

(Com  )  In  the  Bast  Indies,  a  certain  kind  of  package 
in  which  pepper  and  dry-goods  are  sometimes  exported. 
The  rabbin  of  rice  in  Malabar  weighs  about  84  lbs. 

Simtnnvds. 

Rob  binston.  in  Mnine.  a  post-township  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co  ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Robo.  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  rauhn,  spoil,  the  taking  of 
one’s  garments.]  A  kind  of  gown,  or  long,  loose  gar¬ 
ment,  worn  over  other  dress,  particularly  by  persons  in  a 
high  station  of  life;  as,  the  robes  of  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter;  a  splendid  gown,  dress,  or  garment  worn  by 
women;  ns,  a  velvet  robe  ;  —  hence,  any  elegant  dress  or 
article  of  splendid  aitire. 

— In  the  U.  States  and  Canada,  a  sk»n  of  the  bear,  wolf, 
buffalo.  Ac  ,  dressed  and  prepared  for  use. 

Master  of  fit*  Roi+s.  in  England,  an  officer  of  the  royal 
household,  wh»»*e  duty  consists  in  ordering  the  sover¬ 
eign’s  robes  ;  now  usually  termed  Groom  of  the  Stole. 

Mistress  •  f  the  Rah*  s.  in  England,  a  lady  who  holds  the 
highest  rank  of  all  ladies  attached  to  the  Queen’s  house¬ 
hold.  and  w|»o  has  the  charge  of  her  rola*s. 

Rrft'-d'-chambre.  [Fr.,  literally,  a  chamber-gown.] 
A  dressing-gown  ;  a  morning-gown. 


Robe*  r.  a.  To  put  a  robe  upon,  or  to  dress  with  mag¬ 
nificence;  to  array;  to  attire;  to  invest,  as  with  beauty 
or  elegance;  as.  trees  rob>d  with  leaves. 

Rob  ert  I..  King  of  France,  was  tin*  second  s<»n  of 
Robert  “  the  Strong.”  lie  was  chosen  king  at  Soissons, 
in  992,  to  the  prejudice  of  Charles  “  the  Simple,  ’  but 
was  killed  during  the  following  year  at  the  battle  of 
Soissons.  He  was  the  father  of  Hugh  “  the  Great,  ’  and 
grandfather  of  Hugh  Capet. 

Robert  11.,  suruained  The  $ aye  and  Devout ;  B.  about  9«0 
He  was  an  accomplished  prince,  and  succeeded  his 
father,  Hugh  Capet,  in  9i»6  He  married  his  cousin 
Bertha,  but  Pope  Gregory  V.  declared  the  marriage  void, 
and  excommunicated  flie  king,  who  took  for  bis  second 
wife  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Arles  and  Provence. 
D.  1031. 

Robert  I.*  King  of  Scotland.  See  Bruce. 

Robert  II.  and  III.  See  Stoakt. 

Rob  ert  I.,  Duke  of  Normandy,  etirtiauied  the  “  Magnif- 

1  ict-ut,”  though  more  familiarly  called  Robert  the  Devil. 
succeeded  his  father,  Duke  Richard  II.,  whom  he  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  poisoned.  Ho  repressed  several  revolts 

1  in  his  dominions,  a>sisted  Baudouiii  VI  ,  Count  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  attempted  to  delend  Alfred  and  Edward,  the 
sous  of  Edmund,  who  had  .been  excluded  from  t lie  Eng¬ 
lish  throne  by  Canute.  To  expiate  the  erroi’s  of  his 
youth,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  but  died 
upou  bis  return,  it  is  supposed  from  poison.  He  lelf  one 
son,  the  celebrated  William  “  the  Conqueror.”  Died  at 
Nii  oea,  10  5. 

Rob'ert.  Leopold,  a  French  painter,  b.  1797,  studied 
under  Gerard  and  David,  and  perfected  bis  talents  in 
Italy,  where  he  executed  many  of  his  finest  pictures. 
His  greatest  works  are.  the  Neapolitan  Improvise  tore. 
The  Reapers,  and  the  Venetian  Fishermen.  Committed 
suicide  in  Venice.  1835. 

Rob'ert.  (Le*  1  a  tow  n  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Island  of 
Martinique.  \\ .  Indies  ;  pop.  5.00U. 

Rob'ert*,  iu  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Marshall  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1.5-0. 


Rob'ertson.  William,  a  British  historian,  n.  1721.  at 
Borthwick,  or  Edinburgh,  w  here  his  lather  was  minister,  j 
Having  completed  his  theological  studies  at  Edinburgh, 
he  obtained  a  license  to  preach,  and  in  1743  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  li\ing  of  Gladsniuir,  in  East  Lothian.  lie 
soon  became  distinguished  by  bis  eloquence  as  a 
preacher;  but  it  was  not  till  1759  that,  by  bis  History 
of  Scotland,  lie  acquired  a  place  among  British  classical 
writers.  The  distinction  be  acquired  by  this  w'ork, 
which  reached  a  fourteenth  edition  before  Ids  death,  ap¬ 
peared  in  bis  successive  preferments.  He  became  King’s 
chaplain  in  1761.  principal  of  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  In  1762,  and  Historiographer- Royal  of  Scotland  in; 
1764.  His  other  works  are:  History  of  Charles  His¬ 
tory  of  America ;  and  An  Historical  Disquisition  cm- 
ceming  the.  Knowledge  which  the  Ancients  had  of  India.  • 
D  1793.  As  a  historian.  Dr.  Robertson  is  admired  for 
luminous  and  skilful  arrangement,  graphic  description, 
and  a  singularly  perspicuous  style. 

Rob'ert  soil*  in  Tennessee,  a  N.  co.,  adjoining  Kentucky: 
area,  abt.  500  sq.m.  Rivers.  Red  River  and  Sycamore  J 
Creek.  Surface,  uneven;  soil,  fertile  and  well  adapted 
to  grain  and  tobacco.  Cbp.  Springfield.  Pop.  1870)16,065. 

Robertson,  in  Texas,  an  E.  central  co. :  area,  abt.  840 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Brazos  and  Navasoto  rivers.  Surface, 
level  or  slightly  undulating;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap. 
Uwensville.  Pop.  abt.  6,000. 

Robertsville,  in  Gnmnectind.  a  post-village  of  Litch¬ 
field  co..  abt.  28  di  N.W.  of  Hartford. 

Robertsville.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Stark  co., 
abt.  10  in.  E.S.E.  of  Canton. 

Robertsville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Indiana 
co..  abt.  70  m.  N.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Robertsville.  in  Tennessee, -a  village  of  Anderson  co., 
abt.  166  m.  E.  of  Nashville. 

Rob  eson,  in  .V.  Carolina,  a  S.  co..  adjoining  S.  Caro¬ 
lina;  a rea,  al  t  900  sq.m.  Firer.  Lumber  River.  Sur¬ 
face ;  nearly  level :  sod,  fertile,  yielding  considerable 
crops  of  corn  and  cotton.  Cap.  Lumberton.  7b/».  abt. 
17,000. 

Robeson,  or  Ro^Fsnxn.in  Pennsylranin.fi  po«t-villnge 
ami  township  of  Berks  co.,  about  *12  n».  W.  of  Reading  ; 
P"p.  abt.  3.000. 


Robespierre.  Francois  Maximtlien  Joseph  Isidorf, 
(robes’ i  +  air,)  a  famous  French  revolutionist,  b  at  Arras. 
Ii59,  was  the  son  of  a  provincial  advocate,  ami  was 
educated  at  the  expense  of  the  bishop  of  Arms  After 
completing  liis  studies  at  Paris,  he  entered  upon  the 


VI  IIK-  |<in,  Mill 

with  no  great  snccess.  U|s- 
on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  be  became  a 
member  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  in  a  short 
time  rose  to  be  chief  of 
the  Jacobins,  lie  declared 
that  ••  France  must  be  rev¬ 
olutionized,”  and  was  soon 
named  Public  Accuser. 
Having  risen  to  power, 
lie.  to  maintain  it.  bad  re¬ 
course  to  the  most  cruel 
expedients.  The  prisons 
were  crowded  with  un¬ 
fortunate  victims  of  all 
ages  and  of  both  sexes 
Numbers  were  daily  put 
to  death,  and  the  streets 
were  deluged  with  blood. 
At  length  a  conspiiacy 
was  formed  against  him. 


1 iff .  2268.  —  ROBESPIERRE, 
e  was  accused  of  seeking 
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|  his  own  aggrandizement  by  getting  rid  of  bis  old  coi- 

!  leagues,  and  was  condemned  to  death.  He  was  taken, 

|  but  contrived  to  effect  bis  escape,  and  marched  against 
the  Convention;  yet  he  had  not  sufficient  personal  cour¬ 
age  to  turn  the  tide  once  more  in  his  own  ta\or,  and 
was  again  taken  prisoner.  He  attempted  to  destroy 
himself  by  a  pistol-»hot.  but  only  succeeded  in  breaking 
his  jaw,  and  in  that  condition  was,  with  ‘11  ot  his  asso- 
ciales,  dragged  to  the  scaffold.  Ills  character  lias  been 
decried,  but  deservedly  so.  lie  was  cowardly  and  cruel, 
but  eloquent  and  not  mercenary.  1 1  is  partisans  surnamed 
him  the “  lucori uptilde”:  and  at  hi*  death  he  was  worth 
but  50  francs.  Hi*  mean  and  low  qualities  were  so 
greatly  111  excess  ol  the  better  faculties,  that  he  rendered 

I  himself  as  great  a  foe  to  democracy  as  to  monarchy  and 
aristocracy.  Guillotined,  1794. 

Robin.  v.  [From  Lat.  rub*o,  to  be  red  ]  (Zool.)  The 
name  given  in  different  countries  to  red-lueasted  I  irds 
belonging  to  different  genera  of  the  family  Turbid  ft. 
The  common  Robin  ( Tardus  migrutorius)  ot  all  North 
America,  is  about  10  inches  long,  and  1*  so  well  known 
that  it  needs  no  further  description.  This  is  one  ol  the 
most  common  and  most  interesting  birds, coming  to  the 
temperate  districts  early  in  the  spring,  and  remaining 
late  in  the  autumn.  Some  remain  through  the  whole 
winter  even  in  New  England,  but  keep  in  the  thick 
swamps  and  011  the  sunny  sides  of  woods.  The  song  of 
the  robin  at  the  dose  of  the  early  days  of  spring  is 
among  t lie  sweetest  that  issues  from  our  groves  and 
ori  balds.  —  The  Robin-redbreast  of  Europe  [  Erythaca 
robleulu, or  Mota cilia  rubvcula)  is  also  familiar  to  every 
one,  at  least  by  name.  This  pretty  little  bird  is  from  5 
to  6  inches  long,  brownish-gray  above,  the  throat  and 
breast  red. ami  belly  white.  It  delights  in  the  presence 
of  man,  and  often  enters  his  dwelling.  In  the  cold 
weather,  it  sometimes  takes  up  its  abode  in  bouses, 
and,  selecting  a  perch,  warbles  its  song  w  hen  the  day  is 
clear,  or  the  fire  burns  brightly. —  Tnney. 

Rob  in  hood  fellow  .  n.  Same  as  Pi*CK.  7.  r. 

Rob  i n;;-rooni.  w.  In  England,  a  room  where  state 
dignitaries,  members  ot  knightly  orders,  or  lawyers,  put 
on  tlieir  robes:  as,  the  rubing-room  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Roll  in  Hood.  a  celebrated  hero  in  English  ballad 
poetry,  lie  was  the  captain  ol  a  baud  ot  outlaws,  who 
made  Sherwood  Forest,  in  Nottinghamshire,  their  haunt, 
and  from  whence  thej  made  excursions  into  different 
parts  of  England.  He  had  as  hi*  second  a  celel  rated 
character  called  Little  John;  and,  according  to  Stowe, 
they  continued  tlieir  marauding  course  of  lile  from  1189 
to  1247,  without  being  brought  to  justice.  'I  lie  most 
complete  edition  of  the  ballads  in  which  bis  deeds  are 
Ming  i?.  that  ol  Gutch,  1847. 

Robin  ia.  n.  (B"t.)  A  genus  of  plants, order  Fabaeest. 
The  species  R.  pseud -acacia  is  known  as  the  Locust- 
tree,  and  frequently  cultivated  on  account  of  its  flowers 
and  its  hard  and  durable  wood.  It  must  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  useful  West  Indian  Locust-tree  (see 
Hy.men.ea),  or  with  the  plant  producing  the  so-called 
locust-bean.  See  Cekatonia. 

Rob  inson.  Edward,  h  distinguished  American  phi¬ 
lologist  and  bildical  scholar,  was  born  at  Southington, 
Conn.,  17y4.  He  studied  at  Hamilton  Colb-ge,  and 
graduated  in  1816  with  the  highest  honors.  Continuing 
bis  studies  diligently,  he  became  associated,  in  1822, 
with  Professor  Stuart,  at  Andover,  in  preparing  a  new 
edition  of  his  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  soon  after  was  aj>- 
pointed  Assistant-instructor  in  Sacred  Literature. a  post 
which  be  tilled  lor  four  years.  He  visited  Europe  in 
18_6;  and  on  his  return  to  America,  in  183<>,  lie  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Professor-extraordinary  of  Biblical  Literature  at 
Andover,  w  here  In  the  following  year  he  established  the 
Biblical  Repository,  which  he  edited  for  four  years.  In 
consequence  of  failing  health,  he  removed,  in  1834,  to 
Bostou,  still  devoting  liimselt  to  work  in  Ids  chosen 
field.  He  was  chosen,  in  1*37,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New 
York.  but.  before  entering  on  bis  new  office,  visited 
Palestine,  for  the  purpose  of  geographical  exploration, 
and  then  spent  two  years  at  Berlin  ill  the  preparation 
of  his  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  which  appeared 
in  1841.  It  gained  him  a  European  reputation,  and 
also,  by  its  courageous  disregard  of  ecclesiastical  trade- 
tions,  provoked  much  bitter  controversy.  He  received 
one  of  the  gold  nndals  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Soci¬ 
ety  of  London,  and  was  created  n.  d.  by  the  University 
of  Halle,  lie  virdted  Europe  again  in  1851.  and  Pales¬ 
tine  in  1852.  The  latter  years  of  his  lile  were  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  a  great  work  on  the  physical  and 
historical  geography  of  Palestine,  the  first  portion  of 
which  appeared  in  1865.  Dr.  R.  was  author  of  the  well- 
known  Greek  and  English  lexicon  of  tin  New  Testament , 
the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1836.  and  a  second, 
revised,  in  1850.  He  published  translations  of  Halil’s 
Claris  Nori  Testaments,  Butniann’s  Grok  Grammar, 
and  Gesenins"  H  brew  Lexicon,  of  which  five  editions 
have  appeared.  He  originated  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  in 
1843,  and  published  a  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in 
Greek,  in  1845.  His  name  is  held  in  high  honor  as  one 
of  the  soundest  and  most  accomplished  scholars  of  his 
age.  Died  at  New  York,  •lannary  25th.  1863.  In  1828, 
Dr.  /.’.  married  for  bis  second  w  ife  Teresa,  daughter  of 
Professor  Yon  .Jacob,  ot  Halle,  w  ho  has  distinguished 
herself  as  a  writer  under  the  assumed  name  of 
“Talvi.” 

Rob  inson,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Crawford 
CO.,  abt.  14<»  m.  S  E  of  Springfield. 

Robinson,  in  Indiana,  a  tow  nship  of  Posey  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,500 

Robinson,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Brown  co^abt. 
26  m.  N.W.  of  Atcbisou. 
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Itok'insON.  in  Michigan,  a  post-townsbip  of  Ottawa iltnolielle  Salt,  n.  [From  tlie  town  of  Rochelle, 


co.;  pop.  ubt.  200. 

Robinson,  in  Missouri)  a  township  of  Qreeue  co.; 
pop.  ubt.  2,800. 

Robinson,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Alleghany 
Co.;  pop.  abt.  2,700. —  A  village  ainl  township  of  Wash- 


F ranee  J  (C/t^m.)  The  tartrate  of  soda  and  potassa.  It 
is  a  double  salt,  composed  of  2  atoms  of  tartaric  acid,  1 
of  potassa,  and  1  of  soda.  Its  crystals,  which  are  large 
and  well  defined  prisms,  often  presenting  8,  10,  or  12 
sides,  include  8  atoms  of  water. 


iugtou  co.,  about  20  iu.  S.8.\\  .  ol  lhttsburg;  pop.  abt.  Roclie  Perc^e,  (rosh  per'sn ,)  in  Missouri,  a  small 
V-00.  ^  .  river  flowing  into  the  Missouri  River  from  Boone  co. 

Rt> hi n son's  River,  in  Virginia,  enters  Rapidan  Roelie  port,  in  Missouri,  a  p.-vill.  of  Boone  co.,  abt 
River  between  Madison  and  Orauge  cos.  *'  -  — 

Roh  in's-plan  lHili.  n.  ( Boi .)  See  Erioeron. 

Hob  oraal,  a.  [From  Lat.  roborure ,  to  strengthen.] 

Strengthening. 

— n.  (Med)  A  tonic;  a  mediciue  to  strengthen  the 
bodily  system. 

Ho  b  Roy,  or  Robert  the  Red,  was  a  celebrated  High¬ 
land  freebooter,  whose  true  name  was  Robert  MaCgregor, 
but  who  assumed  that  of  Campbell,  on  account  of  the 
outlawry  of  the  clan  of  Macgregor  by  the  Scotc  h  Parlia¬ 
ment,  in  1662.  He  was  b  about  1600,  and,  like  other 


to  the  rebellion  of  1715,  in  which  he  joined  the  adlier 
ents  of  the  Pretender.  On  the  suppression  of  the  re¬ 
bellion,  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  with  whom  Rob  Roy  had 
previously  had  a  quarrel,  took  the  opportunity  to  deprive 
him  of  his  estate;  and  the  latter  began  to  indemnify 
himself  by  a  war  of  reprisals  upon  the  property  of  the 
Duke.  An  English  garrison  was  stationed  at  Invers- 
naird,  near  Aberfoyle,  the  residence  of  Rob  Roy;  but 
his  activity  and  courage  saved  him  from  the  hands  of 
liis  enemies,  from  whom  he  continued  for  some  time 
to  levy  hlack-mail.  D.  about  1735.  The  story  of  Rob 
Roy  furnished  Scott  with  the  theme  of  one  of  his  most 
fascinating  novels. 

Rob  Roy.  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Fountain  co., 
abt.  12  hi.  N.E  of  Covington. 

Robust',  a.  [Fr.  robust e,  from  Lat.  roteD*$.]  Indi¬ 
cating  strength;  denoting  vigorous  health;  strong; 
sinewy;  muscular;  sound;  lusty;  stout;  sturdy ;  as,  a 
robust  constitution.  —  Boisterous;  rough;  rude;  robus¬ 
tious;  as,  ro  >ust  gallantry. — Demanding  or  necessitating 
strength  or  vigor:  as,  robust  exercise. 

Robustious,  (-bust'yu<,)  a.  Rough;  rude;  boisterous; 
as,  a  robustious  young  fellow.  (R.) 

Robustly,  idv.  With  great  streugth;  muscularly ;  in 
a  robust  m  inner. 

Robustness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  robust; 
strength,  vigor,  or  the  condition  of  the  body  when  it  has 
full,  firm  flesh,  and  sound  health. 

Roc,  a.  [Ar.  and  Pers.  rukh.]  A  monstrous  bird  of 
Arabian  mythology,  of  the  same  fabulous  species  with 
the  simurg  of  the  Persians. 

Roc  a m bole,  n.  (But.)  The  common  name  for  Allium 
scorn Inprasum,  a  plant  closely  resembling  the  garlic, 
A.  sativum.  The  bulbs,  which  are  cultivated  for  the 
sa  ne  purposes  as  those  of  the  latter  species,  are  said  to  | 
have  a  more  delicate  flavor. 

Ro'cus,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  abt.  125  m.  N.E. 
of  Capo  St.  Roque ;  Lat.  3°  55'  S.,  Lon.  33°  43'  W. 

Ibictd  la,  'i.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  lichens.  The  species 
are  known  under  the  common  name  of  Orchella  weeds, 
and  are  extensively  used  iu  the  manufacture  of  the 
purple  and  red  dyes  called  archil ,  or  orchil ,  and  cud¬ 
bear.  In  Holland,  the  blue  dye-stuff  called  htmus  is 
also  prepared  from  these  lichens.  Orchella  weeds  are 
exported  from  various  parts  of  the  world;  as  the  Canary 
and  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  the  Azores,  Angola,  Mada¬ 
gascar,  M  mritius,  M  ideira,  S.  America,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Iu  commerce,  the  different  kinds  are  dis- 


40  m.  N.  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Roch  ester,  a  city  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  on  the 
Medway,  30  m.  S  E.  of  London:  pop.  abt.  20,000  ;  in  III., 
a  p.-vill.  of  Sangamon  co.,  abt.  6  m.  S.E.  of  Springfield  ; 
in  hid.,  a  vill.  of  Franklin  co.,  abt.  76  m.  E.8.E.  of  In¬ 
dianapolis. — A  p.-vill.  and  twp,  cap  of  Fulton  co  ,  92m. 
N.  of  Indianapolis  :  pop.  abt.  3,000. — A  vill.  of  Noble  co., 
abt.  130  m.  N. N.E.  of  Indianapolis;  in  Iowa ,  a  p.-vill. 
and  twp.  of  Cedar  co.,  abt.  20  m.  E.  of  Towa  City. 
Rochester,  in  Kentucky ,  a  post-village  of  Butler  co., 
abt.  30  m.  N.W.  of  Bowling  Greeu. 
lliglilan  1  gentlemen,  lie  was  a  trader  in  cattle  previous  Rochester,  iu  Massachusetts ,  u  post-township  of  Ply- 
‘  *»• •  »'••■--  -e  '“,=  *-  — 1:  •-  ’  1  :  1  **  S1  mouth  co. 

Rochester,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Oakland  co., 
al»t  28  m.  N.  of  Detroit. 

Rochester,  in  Minnesota ,  a  town,  cap.  of  Olmstead  co., 
abt.  7u  in.  S.S.W.  of  St.  Paul ;  pop.  ubt.  2,800. 
Rochester,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Andrew  co.,  abt.  62  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Independence; 
pop.  abt.  2.500. 

Rochester,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Strafford  co.,  abt.  30  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Con¬ 
cord. 

Rochester,  in  New  York,  a  city  on  the  Genesee  River, 

7  m.  from  its  embouchure  in  Lake  Ontario,  and  260  m. 
N.W.  of  New  York.  It  is  remarkable,  even  in  this 
country,  for  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  which  increase 
has  been  owing,  in  part,  to  the  advantageous  situation 
of  the  city  fur  an  emporium,  from  its  easy  coinuiuuicu- 1 
tion  with  the  lakes  by  means  of  the  Genesee,  which  is 
navigable  to  within  2  in.  of  the  town,  and  with  the 
country  traversed  by  the  Erie  and  Genesee  canals,  and 
by  various  railways,  which  either  terminate  in  or  pass 
by  the  town;  but  principally,  perhaps,  to  its  immense 
command  of  water-power,  the  various  falls  of  the  Gene¬ 
see  Itiver  within  its  limits  amounting  in  all  to  268  ft.  in 
perpendicular  height;  it  has,  in  consequence,  many 
large  flour-mills,  and  is,  in  fact,  become  the  principal 
seat  of  the  flour-trade  of  the  Union.  It  has  also  a 
variety  of  other  large  establishments,  the  moving  power 
in  which  is  supplied,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  water  —  such 
as  fulling-mills,  woollen  and  cotton  factories,  and  iron 
foundries.  In  addition,  it  has  extensive  tanneries; 
and  boat-building,  both  for  the  canals  and  for  the  trade 
of  the  lakes,  is  carried  on  with  great  spirit.  It.  is  well 
built,  having  wide  streets,  large  stores  and  warehouses, 
and  many  neat,  and  some  superior  dwel ling- houses,  with 
shrubberies  attached  Being  the  cap.  of  a  co.,  it  has  a 
court-house, jail,  and  other  county  buildings  ;  numerous 
schools,  academies,  and  churches  ;  a  collegiate  institu¬ 
tion  and  museum  ;  various  public  banks,  and  one  of  the 
largest  savings’  banks  in  the  State.  It  was  incorporated 
as  a  city  in  1834.  Pop.  in  1S70,  62,385;  1880,  89,363.  A 
township  of  Ulster  co. 

RocBiester,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Lorain  co.,abt.9l  in.  N. N.E.  of  Columbus;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 
— A  village  of  Noble  co.,  abt.  30  m.  E  S.E.  of  Zanesville. 
— A  post-village  of  Warren  co.,  abt.  30  m.  N.E.  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Roc  Biester,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Beaver 


tingiiished  by  the  names  of  the  countries  whence  they]  co.,  ubt.  25  m.  N.W.  of  Pittsburg. 


are  derived.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no  colorin 
matter  ready  formed  in  these  lichens;  it  is  produced  by  I 
the  combined  action  of  air  and  ammonia  upon  some 
colorless  principles  contained  in  them.  See  ARCHIL, 
Lecanora,  Litmus.  I 

Rocel  llC,  a.  (Ciem.)  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  ob¬ 
tained  from,  Ilocella  tinctoria. 

Roc lia. n  beau,  ^rosh-a  u-bo'.)  Jean  Baptiste  Donatien 
de  Vimkur,  Count  n  Marshal  of  France,  b  at  Vendbme, 
1725.  He  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  16,  greatly  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  several  battles,  and,  having  been 
m  ide  lieutenant-general,  was,  in  1780,  sent  withanarniy 
of  6,o0»  men  to  the  assistance  of  the  U.  States.  Having 
embarked  in  Rhode  Island,  he  acted  in  consort  with 
Washington,  first  againstClinton,  in  New  York,  and  then  j 


Rochester,  in  Vermont ,  a  post-township  of  Windsor 
co. ;  pop.  ul»t.  2,000. 

Rochester,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Racine  co.,  abt  21  in.  W.  of  Racine ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Rocli'ester  Col'ony,  in  Michigan ,  a  village  of  Clin¬ 
ton  co.,  abt.  28  m.  N  E.  of  Lansing. 

Rochet,  (rotch'et,)  n.  [I'r.,  from  L.  Lat.  rochetum ,  an 
external  garment.]  A  vestment  made  of  white  linen, 
and  worn  by  priests  and  bishops  when  officiating.  It 
differs  from  tlm  surplice  by  being  gathered  at  the  wrists, 
and  having  tight-fitting  sleeves. 

— In  England,  a  mantelet  worn  by  the  English  peers 
at  state  ceremonies. 

Roclilitz,  ( rok'litz ,)  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Saxony,  on 


the  Mulda,  28  in.  E.  of  Leipsic:  )>op.  4,500. 

against Corn Wallis^/?,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  marshal  Rock,  n.  [Fr.  roc ,  rocht;  A.  S.  roc;  It.  rocra  ]  A  vast 
bv  Louis  XV I., and,  after  the  Revolution,  he  was  appoint-  mass  of  stone,  of  broken  surface,  rugged  and  steep;  a 


ed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  north;  hut  he  was 
superseded  by  m  »re  active  officers,  and  retired  to  his 
estate,  near  Vendoine.  where  he  died,  1807.  Ilis  M6  mo  ires 
were  published  iu  1S09. 

Rx-h  dah‘,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  on 
the  llocli,  12  in.  N  N.E.  of  Manchester.  Manuf.  Flan¬ 
nels,  kerseys,  calicoes,  baizes,  fustians,  hats,  and  ma¬ 
chinery.  Pop.  38,114. 

Rochc-a-Wrls,  (ro<h-  a  •  gre',)  in  Wisconsin,*  small 
river  flowing  into  the  Wisconsin  River  from  Adams  co. 

Rociie'-alii in,  Rock'-alnm,  n.  (Che.m.)  Alum 
deprived  of  part  of  its  water  of  crystallization  by  heat. 

Rochefort,  (ro<h'for,)  an  important  seaport  and  naval 
arsenal  of  France,  dept,  of  Cliarcnte-Infericure,  on  the 
Charente,  5  in.  from  its  mouth,  and  18  in.  S.E.  of  La 
Rochelle  ;  L  it.  45°  56'  6"  N  ,  Lon.  57'  7"  W  It  is  the 
thirl  port  of  France  in  importance,  and  contains  nu¬ 
merous  public  works.  Manuf  Cordage,  stone- ware, 
oil,  and  sugar  refining.  Pop.  30,151. 

Rochelle.  See  Ia  Rochelle.  a  „  . 

Kachelle,  in  111.,  a  city  of  Ogle  co ,  at  June,  of  C.  and 

1 N  W.^uid  a  branch  of  ill  Cent.  R  R-,  75  m  W.  of  Chi- 

r.„ro  is  contains  some  fine  edifices,  and  is  the  centre 
of  a  large  agricultural  trade.  Pop.  iu  1878,  abt.  3,000.  | 


largo  mass  of  stony  matter,  either  bedded  in  the  earth, 
or  resting  on  its  surface.  —  Hence,  analogically  and  fig¬ 
uratively,  that  which  resembles  a  rock  in  stability;  a 
defence;  a  means  of  safety  or  security;  a  protection;  an 
asylum;  as,  the  rock  of  faith. —  Hence,  also,  that  by 
which  any  disaster  is  occasioned  in  a  manner  like  that 
by  which  a  ship  is  wrecked  by  striking  upon  a  rock. 

( Geol .)  All  mineral  masses  underlying  the  soil  and 
sub-soil  of  any  part  of  the  earth  are  designated,  by  the 
geologist,  rocks.  It.  are  either  fossihferous  or  non- 
fossil  if  emus,  the  former  being  for  the  most  part  strati¬ 
fied  and  of  aqueous  origin,  and  the  latter  frequently  un¬ 
strati  fed.  Of  the  latter,  some  appear  to  have  distinct 
reference  to  the  action  of  heat,  or  have  been  apparently 
bo  far  altered  as  to  be.  with  manifest  reason,  called  igne¬ 
ous  or  crystalline.  Among  the  former  are  lavas  and 
basaltic  rocks ;  among  the  latter,  granites  and  porphy¬ 
ries.  There  is  a  large  intermediate  class,  called  meta- 
morphic ,  including  slates  and  schists.  The  essential 
basis  of  stratified  R.  is  always  either  limestone,  sand¬ 
stone,  or  clay.  Unstratified  It  present  modifications 
of  the  same  materials.  Stratified  R.  often  contain 
numerous  organic  remains,  which  are  rarely  found  in 
uustratified  It.  R.  present  many  mechanical  niodifica- 
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tions,  resulting  from  the  conditions  to  which  they  have 
been  exposed. 

(Note.  Rock  forms  the  prefix  of  numerous  self-explan¬ 
atory  compounds;  as,  n>cA>  bound,  rocAr-hearted,  rock - 
ribbed,  Ac.) 

Rock,  n.  [Ger.  rocken.]  A  distaff  used  in  spinning;  — 
specifically,  the  staff  or  frame  about  which  flax  or  wool 
is  arranged,  from  which  the  flax  is  drawn  in  spinning. 

Rock,  r.  a.  [Ger.  riicken,  to  push,  move,  from  ruck ,  a 
wrench.]  To  move  backward  and  forward,  as  a  body 
resting  on  a  foundation ;  to  move  backward  and  forward, 
as  in  a  chair,  cradle,  &c. —  To  set  to  sleep  by  rocking; 
—  hence,  to  still ;  to  quiet ;  to  tranquillize. 

“  Sleep  rock  ihj  brain.”  —  Shahs. 

— 1\  n.  To  reel;  to  totter;  to  oscillate;  to  be  moved 
backward  and  forward;  as,  the  rocking  motion  of  an 
earthquake. 

Rook,  iu  Iowa,  a  township  of  Mitchell  co. ;  pop.  313. 

Rook,  in  Wisconsin,  a  8.  co.,  adjoining  Illinois;  area , 
abt.  770  sq.  ill.  Rivers.  Rock  and  Sugar  livers.  Surface , 
mostly  undulating;  soil,  very  fertile,  producing  abun¬ 
dant  crops  of  grain  aud  fruit.  Min.  Blue  limestone.  Cap. 
Janesville.  Pop.  abt.  55,000.  —  A  township  of  the  above 
co. :  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Rook  -alum,  n.  See  R oche-ai.um. 

Rook'anay,  ».  A  low.  four-wheeled,  two-seated  car¬ 
riage  for  riding  in,  with  full  standing  top. 

Rock  away  ,  in  New  Jersey,  a  town  and  township  of 
Morris  co.,  ubt.  9  m.  N.  of  Morristown.  It  owes  its  im¬ 
portance  chiefly  to  the  rich  iron  mines  in  the  vicinity, 
and  the  extensive  iron  manufactories  established  here. 
Pop.  (1870),  6,445. 

Rookaway,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Queen's 
co.,  abt.  24  in.  E.S.E.  of  New  York  city. 

Rookaway  River,  in  New  Jersey, enters  the  Passaic 
between  Morris  and  Essex  cos. 

Rook  Rlufr,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of  Cass  co., 
abt.  6ni.  8.  by  E.  of  Plattsmouth. 

Roek'bridge,  in  Virginia,  a  W.  co. ;  area.  abt.  780 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  North  and  Janies  rivers.  Surface,  di¬ 
versified,  the  Blue  Ridge  forming  the  S.E.  boundary  of 
the  co.;  soil,  exceedingly  fertile.  In  this  co.  is  the  re¬ 
markable  Natural  Bridge,  q.  v.  Cup.  Lexington.  Pop. 
abt.  18,000. 

Rookhridge.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Richland  co.,  abt.  33  m.  W.  of  Baraboo.  The 
name  is  derived  from  a  curious  natural  bridge  at  the 
IV.  Branch  of  Pine  River.  Pop.  abt.  800. 

Rock  Castle,  \rok  kas'sel ,)  in  Kentucky,  a  S.E.  cen¬ 
tral  co. ;  area,  abt.  300  sq.  m.  Riivrs.  Dick's  and  Rock 
Castle  rivers.  Surface ,  hilly  ;  soil,  not  very  fertile.  Min. 
Coal.  Cap.  Mount  Vernon  jF\>p.  abt.  6,000.  —  A  post¬ 
village  of  Trigg  co.,  abt.  240  m.  W.S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

— A  small  river  flowing  S  SAW  into  Cumberland  River  be¬ 
tween  Pulaski  and  Laurel  cos. 

Rock  -cork,  n.  {Min.)  Same  as  Mountain-cork. 

Rock  Creek,  in  California,  enters  the  Sacramento 
River  between  Tehama  and  Butte  cos. 

Rock  Crock,  in  the  Distinct  of  Columbia,  enters  the 
Potomac  River  at  Georgetown. 

Rock  Creek,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-twp.  of  Carroll  co. ; 
abt.  1,400.  —  A  twp.  of  Hancock  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Block  Creek,  in  Inuiana,  enters  the  Wabash  River 
from  Carroll  co. —  A  post-township  of  Bartholomew  c«>. ; 
p«p.  abt.  2,000.  —  A  township  of  Carroll  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
1,900.  —  A  township  of  Huntington  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,100. 
— A  township  of  Wells  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Rock  Crock,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co. ; 
pop.  alit.  500. — A  township  of  Nemaha  co.;  pop.  abt.  450. 

ESock  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village ot  Lewis  co., 
abt.  125  m.  E.N  E.  of  Frankfort. 

RocBt  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania ,  enters  Monocacy  River 
from  Adams  co. 

RocEt  Creek,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Dunn  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  300. 

Rock'-crys'tal,  n.  (Min.)  A  common  term  applied 
to  transparent,  crystallized  silica.  It  is  also  called 
Quartz,  q.  v. 

Rack  dale,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of  Chester  co., 
abt.  40  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Philadelphia.  —  A  post-township 
of  Crawford  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

Rock  Dell,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-township  of  Olmstead 
co.;  pop.  abt.  900. 

Rock'er,  n.  One  who  rocks,  as  a  chair  or  cradle. — The 
curving  piece  of  wood  on  which  a  cradle  or  chair  rocks. 
— Any  instrument  capable  of  a  rocking  or  oscillatory 
motion;  as,  a  rocker  for  separating  gold-dust  from 
earth,  &c. 

Rock  ery',  n.  A  hillock  formed  of  6tones,  earth,  &cn 
for  plants;  rock-work. 

Rock'd,  n.  [Dan.  raquette.]  ( Pyrotechny .)  A  cylin¬ 
drical  cast*  of  paste-hoard  or  metal,  attached  to  one  ex¬ 
tremity  of  a  light  wooden  rod.  and  containing  a  compo¬ 
sition  which,  being  fired, shoots  the  whole  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  through  the  air,  by  that  principle  that  an  un¬ 
balanced  reaction  from  the  heated  gases  which  issue 
from  openings  in  fire-works  gives  them  motion  iti  the 
opposite  direction.  As  signals  between  persons  who 
were  unable  to  communicate  with  each  other  on  account 
of  darkness  or  some  other  cause,  R.  have  long  been 
employed.  They  were  also  used  for  the  important  ser¬ 
vice  of  determining  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
two  places.  In  signal-rockets,  the  composition  with 
which  the  case  is  filled  consists  generally  of  saltpetre, 
sulphur,  and  chareoal,  or  gunpowder:  the  whole  is  re- 
rlueed  to  a  mealed  state,  and  well  mixed  together,  the 
annexed  being  the  proportions:  —  saltpetre,  4  lbs.;  sul¬ 
phur,  1  lb.;  and  charcoal,  1  lb. 8  oz.  The  mixture  for 
producing  A’,  with  stars,  consists  of,  saltpetre,  8  lbs.; 
sulphur,  2  lbs.;  sulphide  of  antimony,  2  lbs. ;  mealed 
powder,  8  oz. ;  and  isinglass,  3^  oz.  The  last  ingro- 
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dient  is  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  vinegar,  after  which  1| 
pint  of  spirits  of  wine  is  added,  and  then  the  mealed 
composition  is  mixed  with  the  liquid  till  the  whole 
mass  comes  to  be  of  the  consistency  of  thick  paste. 
After  being  moulded  into  short  cylinders  and  carefully 
dried,  these  cylinders  are  packed  into  the  head  with  a 
small  bursting  charge.  As  soon  as  the  It  is  shot  off 
and  burned  out,  the  bursting  charge  opens  the  bead 
and  sets  free  the  lighted  stars.  The  force  by  which  a 
R  ascends  is  similar  to  that  by  which  a  gun  recoils 
when  it  is  fired.  The  rod  serves  to  guide  the  R.  in  its 
flight,  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  It.  and  rod 
being  a  little  below  the  top  of  the  latter  The  distance 
at  which  signal-rockets  can  be  seen  varies  between  35 
and  40  miles;  and  the  times  of  ascent  from  seven  to  ten 
seconds.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  Sir  William 
Congreve  converted  the  It.  into  a  terrible  projectile  of 
war,  with  ranges  which  no  ordnance  of  that  day  could  at¬ 
tain.  Discarding  the  small  sizes,  be  made  ItMb.,  18-lb., 
and  32-lb.  It.,  which  be  charged  with  canister-shot,  bul¬ 
lets,  and  other  missiles.  The  stick  for  a  32-lb.  It.  is  18  it. 
in  length,  and  the  maximum  range  3.500  yards  The 
range  can  be  also  increased  by  discharging  the  It.  from  a 
cannon,  with  a  time-fuse  to  ignite  it  at  the  cannon’s 
utmost  range,  when  the  rocket  commences  its  own 
course.  As  missiles,  these  It.  are  found  to  annoy  most 
seriously  tin*  defenders  in  any  fortified  work,  and.  in  a 
bombardment,  they  speedily  set  houses  and  buildings 
on  fire.  In  the  field,  also,  the  plunging,  ricochetfing 
motion  of  the  It.  greatly  disturbs  both  cavalry  ami  in¬ 
fantry.  The  Congreve  R.  were  first  fried  in  actual  ser¬ 
vice.  and  with  fatal  effect,  at  the  attack  on  Copenhagen, 
in  1807. 

— A  piece  of  wood  employed  to  blunt  the  end  of  a  lance 
in  a  tourney,  to  prevent  it  from  doing  hurt. 

— [Fr.  ritquetr*.  from  hat.  ernca.)  ( Bnt .)  8ee  HeSPERIS. 

Itoek  Falls,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Dunn  co., 
abt.  ifi  ni.  8  E.  of  Menomonie. 

Rock  field.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Carroll  co., 
abt.  7  m.  N  E.  ol  Delphi. 

Ilock'fiMh,  n.  {/oil/.)  A  fish  of  the  family  Gobidte,  the 
Black-fish.  Gobius  niger,  found  on  sea-coasts. 

Ro<*k'4i*li,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Nelson  co.,  abt. 
3d  m.  N.N  E.  of  Lynchburg. 

Rock'Jinli  Lii]i.  in  Virginia,  a  pass  through  the  Blue 
Ridge,  abt  Id  in.  S.  E.  of  Staunton. 

Rock  fonl,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Coosa 
co,  at»t  40  mi  N.  by  E.  of  Montgomery. 

R»<*kfi»r<l,  in  Illinois,  a  city,  cap.  ot  Winnebago  co.,  on 
Rock  River,  abt.  92  in.  W.N.YV.  of  Chicago.  It  contains 
some  extensive  manufactories,  and  is  a  place  of  active 
ami  increasing  business. 

Rock  ford,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co.. 
abt.  dO  m.  8.  of  Indianapolis.  —  A  village  of  Wells  co., 
abt.  loo  ui  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Rockfard,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-township  of  Floyd  co. ;  pop. 

7  2  — A  township  of  I'ottawattoiuie  co. 

Rockford,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-village  of  Wright  co. ; 
p  p.  a  l»t.  450. 

Rockford,  in  JV.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Surry 
co.,  ai*t.  1  to  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Raleigh. 

Rockford,  in  O’rio,  a  village  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  abt. 
4o  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Steubenville. 

Rockford,  in  Tune. ssee,  a  post-village  of  Blount  co., 
abt.  10  in.  S  by  W.  of  Knoxville. 

Rock  Grove,  in  Illinois .  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Stephenson  co.,  abt.  55  m.  E  by  N.  of  Galena. 

■Cock  Grove,  in  Iowa ,  a  twp.  of  Floyd  co. 

Rock  Hall.  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Kent  co., 
abt.  25  in.  N.E.  of  Annapolis. 

Rock  Hill,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  St.  Louis  co., 
abt.  10  in  W.  by  S.  of  St.  Louis. 

Rock'liill,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Bucks  co. ; 
pop.  ant.  4, .100. 

Rock  House  Prairie,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village 
of  Buchanan  co.,  abt  4  4  in  N  N.W.  of  Independence. 

Rock  iiies*.  n.  State  of  abounding  with  rocks. 

Rock  in^-clmir,  n.  A  chair  mounted  on  rockers. 

Rock'in^liajii,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Scott  co  .  abt  55  ni.  E  8.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

Rockingham,  in  Kansas,  a  village  and  township  of 
Pottawattamie  co.,  abt.  11  in.  N.E.  of  Manhattan  ;  pop 
abt.  400. 

Rockingham,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  N.  co.,  adjoining 
Virginia;  area,  abt.  doO  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Dan  and  Ilaw 
rivers  Surface,  elevated  and  hilly  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Wentworth  Pip.  abt.  18,000.  —  A  post-village,  cap.  of 
Richmond  co.,  abt.  105  m.  8.VV.  of  Raleigh. 

Rockingham,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  S.E.  co.,  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Massachusetts  ;  urea,  abt. 
750  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Lamprey,  Beaver,  Piscatnqua.  and 
Exeter  rivers.  Great  Bay  and  Massabesic  Lake  are  also 
in  this  co  Surface,  uneven  and  hilly;  soil ,  fertile  and 
well  cultivated.  Seats  of  justice,  Exeter  and  Ports¬ 
mouth.  Pop  abt.  77,000. 

Rockingham,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  town 
ship  of  VVindiiam  co.,  abt.  82  ill.  S.  by  E  of  Montpelier; 
pop  abt.  3,500. 

Rockingham,  in  Virginia ,  a  N.W.  co  ,  adjoining  W. 
Virginia  :  area,  abt.  900  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Shenandoah 
River  and  its  North  Fork.  Dry,  and  North  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  diversified,  having  the  Shenandoah  Mountains  on 
the  N.W*.,  and  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  S.E. ;  soil,  gener¬ 
ally  very  fertile.  Cap.  Harris  rnburg.  Pop.  abt.  25.000. 

Rock'in^-lio rsc,  n.  A  Wooden  horse,  mounted  on 
rockers,  lor  the  pastime  of  children. 

Rock'ing’-ttliHft,  n.  ( M>ch .)  The  shaft,  with  levers 
on  it,  which  works  the  slide-valves  in  some  steam  en¬ 
gines.  The  eccentric-rod  drops  on  to  a  stud  fixed  in  one 
lever,  and  the  links  of  the  slide-valve  rod  are  attached 
to  the  opposite  lever  or  the  same  shaft. 


Rook'ins-stonc,  Logging-stone,  n.  ( Archxol. )  A 
Druidical  stone,  sometimes  ot  an  immense  size,  at  others 
of  ordinary  dinieiisious,so  placed  and  accurately  adjusted 
on  the  point  or  edges  of  another  stone,  or  stones,  that, 
when  touched  by  the  lightest  finger,  the  upper  or 
logging-stone  will  rock  or  oscillate  without  the  slight¬ 
est  fear  of  its  fall  or  displacement.  Sometimes  these 

"  remarkable  stones  consist  ot  one  immense  mass  of  rock, 
with  a  rude  kind  of  cone  or  projection  lor  its  base, 
which,  resting  on  or  in  a  sort  of  socket  ol  the  rock  be¬ 
low,  becomes  so  evenly  poised  that,  t bough  2d  horses 
could  not  displace  the  sione,  u  baby  s  band  can  make  it 
oscillate.  They  are  common  in  Brittany  (France;,  and 
in  Cornwall  (England). 

Rock  Island,  ill  Illinois,  a  N.W.  co.. adjoining  Iowa; 
urea ,  abt.  350  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Mississippi  and  Rock 
rivers.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Mia.  Stone- 
coal.  Cap.  Rock  Island  Pop.  abt.  35.000. —  A  city, 
cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  tin*  Mississippi  River,  abt.  182 
m.  YV.  by  S  of  Chicago.  It  is  finely  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Upper  Rapids,  which  extend  15  m.  up  the  river, 
and  afford  immense  hydraulic  power  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  Rock  Island  in  the  Mississippi,  nearly  oppo¬ 
site  the  city,  contains  a  government  emporium  for  the 
fabrication  ot  arms  a  lid  Hiniuiitiition.  Pop.  about 
la, 000. 

Rock  laiwl.  in  Illinois ,  a  poet-village  of  Lake  co.,  abt. 
30  in.  N.  by  W.  of  Chicago. 

Rook  la  nil,  formerly  East  Thomaston,  in  Maine,  a 
city,  cap.  of  Knox  co.,  on  tlie  S.YV.  shore  of  Penobscot 
Bay,  abt.  40  m.  S.E.  of  Augusta.  It  contains  some  ex¬ 
tensive  manufactories,  and  is  a  place  of  much  business 
activity.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  the  inhabitants  are  largely  engaged  in  fish¬ 
ing  and  commerce.  Pip.  abt.  9,000. 

Rock  laud,  in  Michigon,  a  post-village  and  township 
ol  Ontonagon  co.,  abt.  13  m.  8.S.E.  of  Ontouugon;  pop. 
abt.  3.000. 

Rockland,  in  New  York,  a  S.E.  co.,  adjoining  New 
Jersey;  area,  not.  200  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Hudson,  Hak- 
ensack,  and  Passaic  rivers.  Surface ,  uneven,  and  in  the 
E.  part  mountainous  ;  soil,  very  fertile,  especially  in  t lie 
valleys.  Min.  Iron  and  sandstone.  Cap.  New  City. 
Pop.(  1870),  25.213. —  A  poat-townslnp  of  Sullivan  co. ; 
pop.  (1870),  1.940. 

Rockland,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Berks  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,500.— A  post-twp.  of  Venango  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200 

Stockland,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  post-villoge, 
cap.  of  Khkital  co.,  abt.  100  m.  E.  of  Portland,  Oregon. 

Rockland,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Brown  co.  ; 
pop.  754.  —  A  township  of  Manitowoc co.;p>p.  abt.  850. 

Rock  less.  a.  W  ithout  r«u  ks. 

Rock'-milk,  n.  {Min.)  See  Agxric  Mineral. 

Rock'- moss,  n.  ( Bol .)  Lecanora  tarturea.  See  Le- 

CX-NORA. 

Rock  '-o  *  I ,  n.  Same  as  Petrolei  m,  q.  v. 

Rock'port,  in  Arkansas,  a  po»t-viiluge,  cap.  of  Hot 
Spring  co ,  abt.  50  m.  W  S  \V.  of  Little  Ko»  k. 

Rock  port,  in  Illinois,  a  post- village  of  Pike  co.,  abt 
80  m.  W.  by  8.  of  Springfii  Id. 

Rock  port,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Spencer 
co..  ant.  50  m.  S  S.E.  of  kvaiisx  ille. 

Rock  port,  in  M  line,  a  pust-village  of  Knox  co.,  abt. 

7  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Rockland. 

Stockport,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Essex  co.,  abt.  32  m.  N.E.  of  Boston  ;  »oi>.(187<) 
3,904. 

Stockport,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Atchison  co., 
abt.  bo  m.  N.W.  ol  St.  Joseph. 

Rockport,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Allen  co.,  abt.  10  m. 
N  N.E.  of  Lima. 

—  A  post-village  and  township  of  Cuyahoga  co.,  abt.  7  m. 
S.W.  of  Cleveland;  pop  abt.  2,500. 

Rock  Prairie,  in  Wisconsin,  a  pust-village  of  Rock  co., 
abt.  8  ill.  E  of  Janesville. 

Rock  River,  rises  in  Koshkonong  Lake,  on  the  N. 
border  of  Rock  co.,  Wisconsin. and  flows  S.  into  Illinois: 
thence  pursuing  a  S.S.YV.  and  S.YV.  course,  it  enters  the 
Mississippi  River  from  Rock  co.  Leuytit,  abt  3  -0  in. 

Rock'roe.  iu  Arkansas,  u  township  of  Monroe  co. ; 
pap  abt.  400. 

Rock'-rose,  n.  ( Bot .)  Two  plants  of  the  genera  Cist  os 
and  Jftlianlhetnum.  See  CistacEjE, and  IIslianthemum. 

Rock -ruby,  n.  (Min.)  A  name  sometimes  applied 
to  a  dark-red  variety  of  garnet. 

Rock  Run,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Stephenson 
co. ;  pop.  abt  2,000. 

Rock-salt.  7i.  (Min.)  Common  salt,  or  chloride  of 
sodium,  occurring  as  a  mineral  and  in  a  solid  form.  It 
is  always  mixed  with  various  impurities.  It  is  found 
massive  or  crystallized,  its  crystals  generally  cubes,  its 
masses  very  often  either  granular  or  fibrous.  It  is 
white,  gray,  or.  owing  to  the  presence  of  impurities, 
more  rarely  red,  violet,  blue,  or  striped.  For  its  chemi¬ 
cal  and  other  qualities,  see  Salt.  It  is  a  very  exten¬ 
sively-diffused  mineral,  and  in  some  places  forms  great 
rock  and  even  mountain  masses.  A  hill  of  R.-S.  near 
Montserrat,  in  Spain,  is  50h  feet  high.  The  island  of 
Ornius,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  formed  of  R.-S.  The  In¬ 
dus,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  forces  its  way 
through  hills  of  rock-salt,  rising  in  cliffs  ten  feet  above 
the  river.  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  R.-S.  is  found 
in  beds  under  the  soil  of  other  rocks. 

Rock -slid I,  n.  (Conch.)  See  Murex. 

Rock '-soup,  n.  (M-n.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alu¬ 
mina  resembling  Bole,  and  used  for  crayons  and  tor[ 
washing  cloth.  It  is  found  in  basalt  in  tin*  Isle  of  8kye, 
anil  in  greenish-gray  or  brown  modules  in  the  trap-rocks 
of  Antrim.  Ireland. 

Rock  Stream,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Yates 
co.,  abt.  27  m.  N.  of  Elmira. 
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Roek'-tar,  n.  See  Petroleum. 

Rack  Ion.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Winnebago  co.,  abt.  10  in.  N.  of  Kockturd;  pop.  abt. 
1 ,800. 

Rocklon,  in  New  York.  See  Little  Falls. 

Rock  ton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post- village  of  Clearfield 
co.,  abt.  14  m.  YV.N.YV.  of  Clearfield. 

Rock  town,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Hunterdon 
co  ,  abt.  7  m.  S.  of  Fleniington. 

Rock  vale,  iu  Illinois,  a  township  of  Ogle  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,500. 

Rock  ville,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Solano  co., 
ai»t.  9  in.  N.  by  E.  of  Y’allejo. 

Rockville,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Folland 
co  .  abt.  14  m.  N.E.  of  Hartford. 

Rock vil  JC.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Kankakee  co.,  abt.  22  m.  8.  of  Joliet ;  pop.  abt  1 ,'  Oil.  — 
A  village  of  Will  co.,  abt.  102  in.  N.E.  of  Springfield. 

Rockville,  in  Indiana,  a  post- village,  cap.  ot  Parke 
co  ,  abt.  60  m.  W\  of  Indianapolis;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Rockville,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co .  abt.  16  ni  N.N  YY\  of  Washington,  I).  C. 

Rockville,  in  Massachusetts,  si  post- village  of  Norfolk 
co.,  abt  26  m.  S.  of  Boston. 

Rockville,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township 
ot  Stearns  co.,  abt.  11  ill.  8.W.  of  St.  Cloud. 

Rockville.  in  N.  Carolina,  n  post-village  of  Rowan 
co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.E.  of  Salisbury. 

Rockville,  in  New  Yoru,  a  village  of  Alleghany  co., 
<i I •  t .  35  m  S  E.  ot  Buffalo. 

Rockville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Adams  co.,  abt  90  in. 
E.S.E.  of  Cincinnati.  —  A  village  of  Muskingum  co.,  abt. 
17  ni.  E.S.E.  of  Zanesville. 

Rook  \  il  2e.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Chester 
co,  4*  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Philadelphia. —  A  village  of 
Dauphin  c*o.,  abt.  5  m.  N  ot  II  irrisburg. 

Rock  well,  iu  Illinois,  a  village  of  Bond  co.,  abt.  70  in. 
S.  of  Spt  inglield. 

Rock  -  wood.  n.  The  common  name  forliguiform  as¬ 
bestos.  It  is  chiefly  found  at  Sterzing,  in  the  'J  \io|. 

Rock' wool  I,  in  Java,  a  village  of  llardin  co.,  abt.  44 
m.  YV.  of  Cedar  Falls. 

Rockw  aod,  in  New  York,  si  post-village  of  Fulton  co., 
abt.  40  m.  E.  of  Utica. 

Rock'-work.  v.  {Arch.)  Masonry  wrought  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  rough  stone,  in  various  arrangements,  and 
used  chiefly  in  the  basement  of  bouses,  or  in  such  situa¬ 
tions  as  require  the  effect  of  solidity  and  massiveness. 

(Gardening )  A  quantity  of  stones,  fragments  of 
rock,  or  even  vitrified  bricks,  piled  together  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  nidus  lor  the  growth  and  display 
of  alpine  plants. 

Rock  y,  a.  Full  of  rocks  :  as,  the  Rocky  Mountains.  — 
Consisting  or  formed  of  rocks;  as,  rocky  pillars  —  Re¬ 
sembling  a  rock  :  as.  the  rocky  orb  of  a  shield.  (Milton.) 
—  Having  the  characteristic  qualities  of  rock;  very 
hard;  stony;  unsusceptible  ot  impression;  unfeeling; 
as,  a  rocky  bosom. — Shuks.  See  Rock-woi  K. 

Rocky  Bar,  in  Idaho  Trrritory,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Alturas  co.,  abt.  60  m.  E. N.E. of  Idaho  City  ;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Rocky  Rayon,  in  Arkansas,  a  village  and  township 
of  Izaid  co.,  abt.  10  m.  E  of  Mount  Olive. 

Rocky  Comfort  Creek,  in  Georgia,  enters  the 
Ogeeclieo  River  trom  Jefferson  co. 

Rocky  Creek,  in  Georgia,  enters  the  Ohoopee  River 
trom  Tatnall  co.- 

Rocky  Hill,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  twp. 
of  Hartford  co.,  abt  7  m.  8  ol  Hartford. 

Rocky  Hill,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Somer¬ 
set  co.,  abt.  4  m.  N.  of  Trenton. 

Rocky  Mount,  in  Georgia,  a  post  village  of  Meri¬ 
wether  co.,  abt.  95  m.  YV.  ot  Milledgeville. 

Rocky  Mount,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Miller 
co.,  abt.  3o  in.  S.YV.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Rocky  Mount,  in  N.  Carobnu,  a  post-village  of  Edge¬ 
combe  co.,  abt.  -  6  m  E.  of  Raleigh. 

Rocky  Mount,  ill  Virginia  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Franklin  co.,  abt.  lt>0  in.  YV.  by  S.  of  Richmond;  p<p. 
abt.  350. 

Rock  y  Motm'taiiis,  (The,)  a  chain  of  mountains 

in  the  central  and  W.  portions  of  the  N.  American  con¬ 
tinent,  are  a  prolongation  of  the  great  Mexican  Cordil¬ 
lera,  extending  from  the  N  frontier  of  Mexico  north¬ 
ward  in  several  ranges,  one  of  which,  the  eastern,  pass¬ 
ing  through  British  N  America,  reaches  the  Arctic 
Ocean  iu  about  Lat.  70°  N.;  while  the  western,  passing 
near  the  Pacific  coast,  terminates  near  Prince  William’s 
Sound,  in  about  Lat  60°  N.  The  territory  occupied  by 
the  R  M.  extends  from  the  Californian  shores  of  the 
Pacific  to  about  Lon  105°  W\,or  it  may  be  considered  as 
extending  125  m.  further  E..  including  the  Black  Hills 
of  Nebraska.  The  whole  area  properly  included  by  the 
mountains  and  their  intervening  valleys  and  desert 
lands  in  the  country  belonging  to  the  U-  States  is  es¬ 
timated  at  about  9s 0,000  sq.  m.  The  mountainous  belt 
of  E.  New  Mexico  and  of  Colorado  Territory,  first  met 
with  in  crossing  the  great  plains  that  lie  along  the 
head-waters  of  the  rivers  which  flow  8.E.  into  the  Mex¬ 
ican  gulf,  and  K.  toward  the  Mississippi,  has  a  general 
N.  and  S.  direction.  Santa  Fe.  the  cap.  of  New  Mexico, 
is  situated  on  this  belt,  and  further  N.  it  includes  terri¬ 
torially  the  Spanish  peaks.  On  its  E.  margin  stands 
Pike's  Peak,  while  in  Colorado  and  Nebraska  are  those 
portions  of  the  chain  known  as  the  Three  Parks,  and 
the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains.  From  Long's  Peak,  in 
about  Lat  46°,  the  range  treads  N  YV.,  connecting  with 
the  Wind  River  Mountains,  which  latter  includes  Fre¬ 
mont's  Peak,  13,870  feet  above  sea-level.  Beyond  that 
peak  to  the  N.  boundary  of  the  U.  States,  the  range 
separates  Dakota  and  Washington  Territories,  and  t lie 
Pass  known  as  Lewis *  and  Clurk’s,  in  Lut.  47°,  is  the 
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most  N.  pass  of  its  system  in  the  Union,  and  is  the  route 
of  the  proposed  northern  railroad  to  the  Pacific.  In 
British  N.  America  t lie  “  Rockies”  divide  the  waters  of 
t lie  Pacific  from  those  which  How  into  Hudson's  Hay,  as 
the  Saskatchewan,  Athahaska,  Ac  .  and  also  from  Mac¬ 
kenzie's  River,  whose  outlet  is  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The 
next  great  range  of  this  mountain  system  toward  the 
W.  is  that  called  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  lying  S.  from 
great  Salt  Lake,  and  toward  the  N.W.  this  region  is 
traced  along  the  W.  hank  of  the  Colorado  towards  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  which  forms  the  K.  boundary  ot  Califor¬ 
nia,  .and  the  watershed  of  the  Colorado,  and  Lewis's 
Fork  of  the  Columbia  River,  in  Lat.  37°  and  46°  respect¬ 
ively.  Nearly  the  whole  area  between  these  points,  and 
for  a  breadth  ot  about  10  degrees  of  Lon.,  stretching  E. 
from  the  ."ierra  Nevada,  is  a  vast  and  partially  explored 
territory,  from  4,000  to  5.000  feet  above  sca-level,  which 
receives  the  streams  that  fall  on  the  W.  slope  of  the 
Wahsatch  range  and  the  E.  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
In  British  America  this  section  of  the  chain  interlocks 
with  the  main  trunk  of  the  H.  M.  The  western  portion 
of  the  chain  commences  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Lower 
Californian  peninsula,  then  passing  through  California 
it  bifurcates  into  two  ranges,  known,  respectively,  as 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  at  a  distance  of  about  100  in.  from 
the  coast,  and  the  (hast  Range,  skirting  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  from  10  to  50  m.  inland,  till  it  reconnects 
with  th**  Sierra  Nevada  in  N.  California,  in  which  sec¬ 
tion  Mount  Shasta  attains  an  altitude  of  about  14,000  ft. 
above  tide-water.  Through  Oregon  and  Washington 
Territory,  the  distinction  is  still  maintained  between 
the  main  range  (Sierra  Nevada),  here  called  the  Cascade, 
Mountains ,  and  the  Coast  Range.  The  latter  traverses 
the  central  portion  of  Vancouver's  Island  lor  its  whole 
length,  and  on  the  main  laud  in  British  Columbia,  the 
Sierra  Nevada  proceeds  N.,  and  is  crossed  by  Fraser’s 
River.  Though  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  its  range  between 
California  and  Nevada  is  intersected  by  no  rivers,  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  streams  which  flow  down  its  E.  slopes  have 
their  sources  high  upon  t lie  summits,  in  the  vicinity  of 
those  which  feed  f  lie  W.  watershed.  Several  depressions 
are  met  with  at  these  points,  which  serve  as  passes  for 
the  routes  from  Sonora,  Sacramento,  and  Marysville  to 
the  E.  By  the  canon  of  Carson  River,  the  range  is 
crossed  at  an  elevation  of  about  7,250  feet:  and  by  the 
Truckee  Pass  the  elevation  is  about  6,o0U  feet.  From 
these  passes  the  route  is  N.K.  to  the  main  road  which 
crosses  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  N  portion  of  California, 
and  which  eastwardly  passes  by  the  llumboldt  Moun¬ 
tains  to  Salt  Lake  City.  To  the  E.  of  Salt  Lake  this 
route  continues  across  the  Wabsatch  range  to  the  great 
South  Pass  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  immediately 
S.  of  Fremont’s  Peak,  and  thence  down  the  Sweetwater 
to  the  N.  fork  of  the  Platte.  A  more  S.  route  connects 
Pike's  Peak  with  the  Utah  Basin,  and  thence  turning  S. 
W.  crosses  the  Sierra  Nevada  near  its  junction  with  the 
Coast  Range  in  N.  California,  meeting  at  this  point  the 
route  from  Santa  Fe  through  New  Mexico,  and  the  still 
more  S.  one  from  Texas,  w  hich  follows  the  valley  of  the 
Gila,  and  crosses  that  river  ami  the  Colorado  at  th  ex¬ 
junction.  Mount  St.  Elias,  in  Alaska,  is  17,900  feet  in 
height,  being  the  highest  peak  of  this  extensively-ram¬ 
ified  mountain  system,  and,  indeed,  the  highest  point  of 
land  on  the  N.  American  continent.  The  mineralogical, 
geological,  and  botanical  characteristics  ot  the  various 
ranges  of  the  R.  J/.’s  chain  are  treated  in  this  work 
under  the  names  of  the  several  States,  Territories,  and 
regions  with  which  it  has  connection.  1  he  R.  M.  were 
first  partially  explored  by  Lewis  and  Clark  s  expedition 
in  1804.  Subsequent  explorations  were  made  by  Har¬ 
man.  ljong,  Schoolcraft,  Nicollet,  Bonneville,  and,  par¬ 
ticularly,  by  Fremont.  7.  r.,  and  since  1844,  not  fewer 
than  20  expeditions  have  been  engaged  in  the  work  of 
further  exploration.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  crosses 
the  R.  M.  first  at  Bridger's  Pass,  in  Wyoming  Territory, 
next  the  Bear  Rang*-,  belore  reaching  Salt  Lake  City, and 
lastly,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  to  the  W.  of  Carson  City,  near 
the  common  frontier  of  Nevada  and  California. 

Rocky  River,  in  Michigan ,  enters  St.  Joseph's  River 
in  St.  Joseph’s  co. 

Rocky  River,  in  N.  Carolina ,  enters  the  Yadkin 
River  between  Stanley  and  Ansan  cos. 

— Enters  Deep  River  from  Chatham  qo. 

Rocky  River,  in  S.  Carolina ,  enters  the  Savannah 
River  from  Anderson  dist. 

Rocky  River,  in  Tennessee,  enters  Caney  Fork  of 
Cumberland  River  between  Warreu  and  Vuu  Buren 
Counties. 

Rocky  Run,  in  Illinois, a  township  of  Hancock  co.; 
pop.  a  bt.  1 ,500. 

Ilo  coa.  n.  |  Fr.  roncon  ;  Sp.  and  Pg.  urucu]  The  crude 
sulwtaticeof  A N'NoTTo,  q.  c. 

R»c»'«'0,  a.  and  n  [Etyniol.  uncertain.]  {Arch.)  A 
florid,  debased  kind  of  ornamentation,  which  succeeded 
the  styles  current  in  France  during  the  times  of  Louis 
XIV  and  XV.,  and  which  exaggerated  the  main  features 
and  peculiarities  of  those  modes  It  is  chiefly  remark¬ 
able  for  tile  lavish  abundance  of  its  details,  which  are 
tlirown  together  without  propriety  and  due  connection. 
Scroll  and  shell  ornaments  abound ;  sometimes  rock- 
work  pavilions,  birds,  and  fish,  combine  witli  enormous 
flowers,  purposely  defying  all  constructive  harmony, 
and  all  meaning  or  individuality  is  sacrificed  to  a  pro¬ 
fuse  or  overloaded  effect.  This  term,  and  the  word 
baroque,  are  also  employed  adjectively  to  denote  a  had 
taste  in  desigti  and  ornamentation  generally. 
Roc'rnV,  a  small  fortified  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Ar¬ 
dennes,  15  in.  from  Me/.ieres .  jtop.  1,500.  Here  a  great 
victory  was  gained  by  tiie  French,  under  tiie  youthtul 
Prince  de  C'.nde,  over  the  Spaniards  and  Walloons,  under 
Pon  Francisco  de  Melo,  May  19,  1613.  In  this  battle, 


which  laid  the  foundation  of  Condo’s  military  renown, 
9,000  Spaniards  and  Walloons  were  slain. 

Rod.  n.  [A.  S.  7’ftd  ;  Ger.  ruthe.  ;.Ur.  rhahdos.)  A  branch, 
or  a  stem  of  a  shrub;  the  shoot  or  tw’ig  of  any  woody 
plant;  as,  a  rod  of  hickory,  hazel,  Ac.  —  Something 
long  and  slender  in  the  form  of  a  wand ;  as,  (1.)  An 
instrument  of  castigation  or  correction  ;  —  hence,  chas¬ 
tisement;  discipline.  —  (2.)  A  pole  for  supporting  a  line 
for  angling  ;  as,  a  fishing-rod.  —  (3.)  A  staff  or  wand, 
as  a  badge  of  authority  ;  a  sceptre;  as,  the  rod  of  em¬ 
pire. —  (4.)  A  shepherd's  crook.  —  (5.)  A  fiail,  or  in¬ 
strument  for  thrashing. 

— A  sprout;  whence,  a  family  ;  a  line  ;  a  race. 

— A  measure  of  length, otherwise  called  a  pole,  containing 
yards,  or  16^  leet ;  and  four  of  these  make  the  Gun¬ 
ter's  Chain,  q.  o. 

Rode,  imp.  and  pp.  of  RIDE,  q.  v. 

Ro  dent,  a.  [Lat.  rodens,  from  rodo,  to  gnaw.]  Gnaw¬ 
ing;  a  term  having  reference  to  the  Rodentia ;  as,  a 
rodent  animal. 

Roden'tia,  n. ;  pi.  Rodents.  (Zo ol.)  An  order  of  mam- 
iniferous  quadrupeds,  occupying,  in  many  respects,  an 
intermediate  place  between  the  purely  carnivorous  and 
purely  herbivorous  mammalia,  and  so  forming  the 
connecting  link  between  them.  The  order  embraces 
rats  and  mice,  hares,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  ami  other 
well-known  auimals.  These  animals  have  two  great  in¬ 
cisor  teeth  in  each  jaw.  separated  from  the  molar  by  a 
wide,  space,  with  which  they  could  hardly  seize  a  living 
prey,  or  rend  flesh  ;  they  could  not  even  cut  aliments, 
but  they  might  serve  for  reducing  them,  by  continued 
labor,  into  fine  molecules  —  in  a  word,  by  gnawing 
them  ;  whence  the  term  Rodents,  or  Gnawers,  applied 
to  this  order.  The  characteristic  of  this  order  is  that 
the  lower  jaw  has  no  horizontal  movement  except 
from  behind 
forwards,  and 
vice  versd , 

conve  n  i  e  n  t 
for  the  action 
of  gnawing; 
the  molars  of 
the  R.,  conse¬ 
quently,  have 
flat  crowns, 
theenamelled 
eminences  of 
which  are  al¬ 
ways  trans¬ 
versal,  so  as 
to  he  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the 

horizontal  movements  of  the  jaw,  and  to  be  better  adapt¬ 
ed  for  trituration.  The  hinder  parts  of  the  body  of 
the  rodents  in  general  exceed  their  anterior.  The 
brain  of  the  rodents  is  nearly  smooth,  ami  without 
convolutions:  the  eyes  are  entirely  directed  laterally; 
the  jaws  are  weak,  and  the  forearms  have  scarcely  any 
rotiitory  motion,  and  their  two  bones  are  nearly  united. 
In  the  greater  part  of  t lie  details  of  their  organization, 
the  inferiority  of  the  animals  is  displayed  ;  hut  some  of 
them  enjoy  a  certain  dexterity,  using  their  forefeet  for 
carrying  their  food  to  their  mouth;  while  others  again 
(the  squirrels),  climb  trees  with  facility.  R.  are  nu»st 
abundant  in  temperate  regions.  In  N.  America  there 
are  99  species.  19  genera:  81  species,  16  genera  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  north  of  Asia;  in  Africa,  53  species,  16 
genera;  iu  India  and  its  islands,  58  species.  10  genera; 
in  South  America  and  West  India  Islands,  89  species,  25 
genera. 

Rodez.  See  Rhodez. 

Rodgern,  (refers,)  John,  a  commodore  in  the  U.  S.  navy, 
b.  in  Maryland,  1771.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a  lieuten¬ 
ant,  1798,  and  from  that  time  till  18l4„took  an  active  and 
^glorious  part  in  the  naval  operations  against  the  French, 
Tripoli,  and  the  English.  From  April,  I  Mo,  to  Dec., 
1824,  he  served  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Navy  Com¬ 
missioners.  and  from  1824  to  1827.  in  command  of  the 
squadron  in  the  Mediterranean.  On  his  return  from 
this  command  he  was  again  appointed  to  the  Board  of 
Navy  Commissioners,  which  liq  relinquished  iu  1837. 

D  in  Philadelphia,  1838. 

Rod'nian,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Jefferson  co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.  of  Watertown  ;  pop.(1870) 
1,604.  ,  .  t.  ,  .  , 

Rod  ney.  Gf.orge  Brydges,  Lord,  an  English  admiral, 
b.  at  Walton-upon -Thames.  1708.  lie  was  created  rear- 
admiral  in  1759,  and  distinguished  himself  in  several  ex¬ 
peditions.  In  1780  he  defeated  the  Spanish  fleet  and 
took  several  ships.  This  was  followed  soon  after  by  a 
more  splendid  victory,  and  the  capture  of  the  Spanish 
admiral,  Don  Juan  de  Langara.  But  the  most  import¬ 
ant  achievement  of  this  brave  admiral  was  the  defeat 
of  the  French  fleet  under  Count  de  Grasse  in  the  West 
Indies  in  1782,  when  the  French  ‘admiral  and  a  number 
of  his  ships  were  taken.  D.  1792. 

2£o<l ’lioy*  in  Mississippi ,  a  post- village  of  Jefferson  co., 
abt.  40  m.  N.E.  of  Jefferson. 

Rorinoy.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Gallia  co.,  abt.  7  m. 
W.N.W  of Gallipolis. 

RoHolpli  B..  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  founder  of  the 
imperial  house  of  Austria,  was  b  in  1218,  being  the  eld¬ 
est  son  of  Albert  IV., Count  of  Hapslmrgand  Landgrave 
of  Alsace.  He  first  served  under  Ottocar,  King  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  against  the  Prussians,  and  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  prudence,  valor,  and  the  spirit  of  justice  with 
which  he  protected  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  from 
their  baronial  oppressors.  In  1273,as  he  was  encamped 
before  the  walls  of  Basle,  he  received  the  unexpected 
intelligence  that  he  was  elected  King  of  the  Romans 
and  Emperor*  in  preference  to  Alphonso,  King  ot  Cas-| 


tile,  and  Ottocar,  King  of  Bohemia,  the  latter  of  whom 
opposed  his  election,  and  refused  to  do  homage  for  his 
estates.  But  R.,  supported  by  powerful  allies,  made 
war  on  him,  and  compelled  him  to  submit.  Ottocar 
alterwards  made  another  attempt  to  recover  what  he 
hail  lost,  but  iu  Aug.,  1278,  was  defeated  au<l  slain. 
After  a  reign  of  19  years,  R.  expired,  in  1291,  aged  72. 
He  was  brave,  indefatigable,  affable,  magnanimous,  in¬ 
telligent,  and  just. 

Roihilpii  II.,  b.  at  Vienna,  1552,  was  crowned  King  of 
Hungary  1572,  King  of  Bohemia  and  Kiug  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  1575,  and  emperor  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Maximilian  11.,  1576.  lie  lost  the  kingdoms  of  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Bohemia  by  the  revolt  of  his  brother,  Mathias. 
Alter  a  long  and  inglorious  reign  of  26  years,  this  weak- 
minded  prince  d.,  1612. 

RotTomel,  n.  [Gr.  rhodnn ,  rose,  and  meli,  honey.] 
The  juice  of  roses  mixed  with  honey  into  a  syrup. 

Roii'oinoiit,  a  Bragging;  blustering;  idly  boasting. 
Rodomontade',  Itliodomontade',  n.  [Fr., 
from  Rod/wanit,  a  boisterous  character  in  the  Orlando 
Furioso .]  Vain  boasting  ;  empty  bluster  or  braggado¬ 
cio;  rant;  bosh. 

— v.  a.  To  talk  loud  or  blusteringly ;  to  boast  loudly  ;  to 
rant ;  to  brag  ;  to  bounce. 

Itodoiiiontad'ist,  n.  A  braggart ;  an  empty  boaster  ; 
a  braggadocio;  a  ranter;  a  van  liter. 

Rodo.s  to,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  eyalet 
of  Rniiiuania,  near  the  Sea  of  Marmora;  pop.  18,000. 

Rod riq nett,  ( rn'dre-gaix ,)  an  island  iu  the  Indian 
Ocean,  fielongiug  to  Great  Britain,  330  m.  E.N.K.  of 
Mauritius:  Lat.  19° 4'  S..  Lon.  63°  25'  E.  Ext.  12  m.  long, 
with  a  breadth  averaging  from  3  to  6  m. 

Roe.  n.  [A  S.  ra,  raa.]  A  Roebuck,  q.v. 

— The  female  of  any  cervine  species. 

— [Ger.  rogen ;  lcel.  hrogn ;  Dan.  rogn.']  The  seed  or 
spawn  of  fishes ;  —  the  roe  of  the  male  is  termed  soft 
roe,  or-nielt ;  of  the  female,  hard  roe ,  or  spawn. 

— The  mottled  appearance  of  mahogany,  and  certain  other 
woods. 

Koeb'li  114?,  John  A  .an  American  engineer, b. in  Mtihl- 
haussen,  Prussia,  1806.  Emigrating  to  the  U.  States  in 
1831,  he  obtained  his  first  situation  in  America  as 
assistant-engineer  on  the  slack-water  navigation  of  the 
Beaver  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio.  Afterwards  en¬ 
tering  the  service  of  the  State  of  Penna..  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  three  years  in  surveying  and  locating  three 
lines  of  railway  across  tiie  Alleghany  Mountains,  from 
Harrisburg  to  Pittsburg,  the  road  being  ultimately  built 
by  the  Penna.  Central  Railroad  Company.  In  the  year 
1844,  at  Pittsburg,  Hie  wooden  aqueduct  of  the  Penna. 
Canal  across  the  Alleghany  River  having  become  so 
uusafe  as  to  require  its  removal,  and  the  erection  of  a 
new'  structure  on  the  old  piers,  the  time  being  limited 
to  uine  months,  including  the  winter  season  of  1844-45, 
the  work  was  let  by  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder,  w  ho 
proved  to  he  R.  It  was  carried  to  a  successful  comple¬ 
tion  by  him  within  the  time  specified,  and  opened  to 
commerce  in  May,  1845.  Tiiis aqueduct  comprised  seven 
spans  of  162  feet  each,  consisting  of  a  wooden  trunk  to 
hold  the  water,  and  supported  by  a  continuous  wire 
cable  on  each  side  of  seven  inches  diameter.  Following 
tiie  building  of  the  aqueduct  came  the  erectiou  of  the 
Monongahela  Suspension  Bridge  at  Pittsburg.  In  1848 
R.  undertook  the  construction  of  a  series  of  five  sus¬ 
pension  aqueducts  on  the  line  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal,  connecting  the  anthracite  coal  regions 
of  Penna.  with  the  tide-water  of  the  Hudson  River. 
They  were  all  completed  in  the  course  of  two  years. 
During  this  period  R.  removed  from  the  West,  and 
established  his  works  at  his  residence  at  Trenton,  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  Public  attention  had  for  some 
time  past  been  directed  to  the  problem  of  connecting 
the  New’  York  Central  and  Great  Western  Railway  of 
Canada  by  bridging  the  chasm  of  the  Niagara  River,  a 
problem  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  locality,  ad¬ 
mitted  of  no  other  solution  than  by  a  railway  suspension 
bridge.  R.  was  invited  to  make  plans  and  estimates  for 
the  bridge,  and  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  the 
engineer.  For  four  years,  commencing  with  1851,  the 
work  was  continued  without  interruption,  until,  in 
March  of  1855,  the  first  locomotive  and  train  crossed  a 
raihvay  suspension  bridge;  and  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  up  to  the  present  day  it  is  still  the  only  example 
of  the  kind  of  any  magnitude.  In  the  fall  of  1856  the 
foundations  of  the  towers  of  the  Ohio  bridge,  at  Cincin¬ 
nati,  were  laid ;  work  was  resumed  the  next  year,  and 
then  interrupted  for  want  of  means.  In  1863.  however, 
operations  were  resumed,  and  the  bridge  finally  finished 
iu  1867.  The  last  and  crowning  triumph  of  engineering 
anticipated  by  R.  was  the  projected  bridge  over  the  East 
River,  an  enterprise  ol  the  most  gigantic  proportions, 
and  which,  when  finished,  will  be  an  enduring  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  name  and  fame.  D.  1870. 

Rotditick,  (ro'huk.)  n.  [Dan.  raahuk .]  The  Cervus 
capreolus  of  Linmnus,  the  most  light  and  handsome  of 
all  the  European  deer.  It  is  very  small,  weighing  oidy 
about  60  pounds,  and  inhabits  the  high  mountains  of 
the  temperate  parts  of  Europe.  _ 

Blood.  (rod,)  a.  Filled  or  impregnated  with  roe. 
Roermond,  or  Rtireinoiide,  ( rer-mond ,)  a  town 
of  Holland,  prov.  of  Limburg,  on  the  Meuse,  28  m.  N  E. 
of  Maestricht.  Manuf.  Cottons,  woollen  cloth,  paper, 
leather,  pipes,  soap,  Ac.  P*>p.  9.5O0. 

Roe  -Htoue.  n.  ( Geol .)  See  Oolite. 

Ro'gaKen,  a  town  of  Prussian  Poland,  on  the  Wetna, 
•24  ni.  N .  of  Posen.  Manuf.  Woollens,  linens,  and  leather. 
Pop.  5,000. 

Rotation,  (-ga'shun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rogntio,  from 
rogo ,  to  ask.]  Litany  ;  supplication  ;  an  asking. 

Rogation  Days.  ( Eccl .)  The  three  days  immediately 
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before  the  feast  of  Ascension ;  —  so  styled  as  being  days 
of  supplication. 

Rogation  Week,  the  second  week  before  Whit-Sun  day, 
or  that  in  which  the  Rogation  Days  occur. 

Rogers,  William  Barton.  See  page  2119. 

Rog  er’s  Farm,  in  Illinois,  a  Tillage  of  McLane  co. 

Rog  ers  vi  I  le,  in  Alabama.  a  post-village  of  Lauder¬ 
dale  co.,  abt.  24  in  E.  of  Florence. 

Rogers  vi  He,  iu  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Henry  co., 
abt.  9  m.  X.  by  E.  of  Newcastle. 

Rogers ville.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Tuscarawas 
co..  abt.  9u  ni  E  N  E.  of  Columbus. 

Rogersville.  in  *S.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Ander¬ 
son  dist..  abt.  131  m.  W.X.W.  of  Columbia. 

Rogers  ville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Haw¬ 
kins  co.,  abL  255  ni.  E.  of  Nashville. 

Rogue,  (rog.)  n.  [A.  S.  earg,  idle,  weak,  evil ;  Fr.  rogue, 
proud,  haughty,  supercilious.]  An  idle,  slothful,  inac¬ 
tive  person  ; — iu  the  legal  sense,  a  vagrant;  a  vagabond; 
a  sturdy  neggar.  —  A  knave;  a  rascal;  a  wilfully  dis¬ 
honest  person  ;  a  cheat;  a  trickster.  —  A  name  of  slight 
tenderness  or  eudearnieut  for  one  who  is  mischievous  or 
frolicsome:  as,  a  wicked  r>gu e  (in  irony). 

— r.  a.  To  play  knavish  tricks;  to  act  as  a  rogne;  to 
cheat;  to  trick:  as,  to  rogue  a  person  out  of  money. 

Rootle  River,  in  Or  gon,  rises  among  the  Cascade 
Range  in  Jackson  co.,  and.  flowing  a  tortuousW.cour.se, 
enters  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  Curry  co. 

Roguery,  (rog'er-y.)  n.  Knavish  tricks;  cheating; 
fraud;  dishonest  practices.  —  Waggery:  arch  tricks; 
frolicsome  practices;  mischievousness ;  as,  he  is  full  of 
roguery. 

Rootle  ship,  n.  The  qualities  or  personage  of  a 
rogue. 

Rogtie’s'-march,  n.  (Mil.)  Derisive  music  played 
when  a  sohlic-r  is  drummed  out  of  a  regiment. 

Rogne’s'-yarn,  n.  (M~aut.)  A  yarn  of  a  different 
twist  and  color  from  ihe  rest,  and  inserted  in  the  cordage 
of  the  British  navy,  to  identify  it  in  case  of  theft. 

Roguish.  <  ro/ish ,)  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  a 
rogue;  knavish;  trickish;  roguc-like;  fraudulent ;  dis¬ 
honest;  as,  roguish  malpractices. — Waggish  ;  wanton ; 
frolicsome;  slightly  mischievous; -espiegle;  as,  that  girl 
has  a  roguish  pair  of  eyes. 

Rogrui  silly,  adv.  Like  a  rogue ;  knavishly ;  wantonly; 
waggishly. 

Rug  ‘n  i  ah  ness.  n.  Qualities  of  a  rogue;  knavery; 
dishonesty.  —  Archness  ;  espieglerie ;  mischievousness ; 
frolicsomeness ;  sly  cunning. 

Rohan,  Louis  R£xz  Edouard, (rt/an,)  Prince  de.  Cardi¬ 
nal-archbishop  of  Strasburg,  was  b.  1734.  He  became 
coadjutor  to  his  uncle  iu  the  See  of  Strasburg,  and  after¬ 
wards  his  successor;  was  sent  in  1772  as  ambassador  to 
Vienna,  where  he  displayed  the  most  ridiculous  luxury, 
but  vainly  sought  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa.  As  coadjutor,  lie  had  ceremonially  re¬ 
ceived  the  Princess  Maria  Antoinette  on  her  entrance 
into  France.  Ou  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  for  ten  years  bent  all  his  energies  and  efforts 
to  winning  the  favor  of  the  Queen,  but  all  in  vain. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  meanwhile  become,  in  spite  of  his 
known  profligacy,  archbishop,  grand-almoner,  cardinal, 
and  commendator  of  St.  Wast  of  Aeras,  one  of  the 
richest  benefices  in  France.  Associate  of  the  quack 
Cigliostro,  and  of  the  infamous  Madame  Lamotte,  he 
was  duped  by  a  forged  letter  with  the  signature  of  the 
Queen,  and  induced  to  buy  of  Hoehiner,  the  court  jewel¬ 
ler,  the  now  too  celebrated  diamond  necklace,  iu  the 
name  of  the  Q  leen.  The  necklace  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Madame  Lamotte.  forged  autograph  messages 
from  the  Queen  followed,  and  an  interview  in  the  Park 
of  Versailles,  between  the  cardinal  and  a  fair  adven¬ 
turess  personating  the  Queen.  On  the  discovery  of  the 
fraud.  R.  was  summoned  before  the  king,  answered 
vaguely  and  unsatisfactorily,  and  was  arrested  and  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  Bastille.  August  loth,  17S5.  Aftera  year's 
proceedings  he  was  acquitted  and  released,  but  at  the 
same  time  exiled  from  the  court,  and  deprived  of  his 
grand  -  almonership.  He  was  deputy  to  the  States- 
general  in  1789;  was  afterwards  accused  of  various  dis¬ 
loyal  intrigues  and  maladministration  ;  gave  up  his  See 
in  1801,  and  D.  in  1803. 

Roll'rer* ville,  in  Maryland ,  a  post-village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  abt.  80  in.  W.N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Rolir*'burg>,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Colum¬ 
bia  co.,  abt.  8<S  iu.  N.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Roil',  r.  a.  [A  corruption  of  broil.]  To  make  tur¬ 
bid  by  stirring  up  the  lees  or  sediment  of;  as,  to  roil 
bottled  wine. —  To  exasperate;  to  excite  some  degree  of 
anger  or  disturbance  in;  to  rile.  —  To  bother;  to  per¬ 
plex;  to  worry.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

— r.  n.  To  romp;  to  act  iu  a  hoidenish  manner.  (Used 
as  provincial  English.) 

Roily,  a.  A  colloquialism  for  turbid;  disturbed: 
muddy  :  — also,  skittish. 

Roini',  interj.  Same  as  Aroyxt,  q  r. 

Hoist  ,  R  oist'er,  r.  n.  [From  Lat.  rusticus, clownish.] 
To  bluster;  to  swagger;  to  talk  big;  to  act  the  brag¬ 
gadocio  ;  to  be  bold,  noisy, or  turbulent;  as, a  roistering 
fellow. 

Roist  er,  Rolst'erer,  n.  A  bold,  blatant,  loud- 
voiced,  hectoring  fellow  ;  a  rakehelly. 

Roist'erly,  a  Blustering;  turnnlenl;  with  braggadocio. 

— adv.  In  a  bullying,  blustering,  devi  -me-care  manner. 

Roke',  Rook',  Rouk',  n.  Reek;  mist;  vapor; 
smoke.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

(Mining.)  A  vein  of  ore. 

Roke’age,  Rok^e,  n.  In  the  U.  States,  a  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  preparation  of  parched  maize,  pounded  up 
and  mixed  with  sugar. 

Roke  lay,  n.  Same  as  Roquelaure,  q.  t>. 


Roke'ly,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  abt.  24 
m.  S.  by  E.  of  Zanesville. 

Ro  land,  a  celebrated  hero  of  cliivalric  romance.  He 
was  one  of  the  paladius  of  Charlemagne,  whose  nephew 
he  is  by  some  stated  to  have  been.  His  character  was 
that  of  a  brave  warrior,  —  devoted  and  loyal.  Charle¬ 
magne  appointed  him  commaudant  of  the  Marches  of 
Brittany,  and  afterwards  took  him  with  himsell  to  the 
conquest  of  Spain.  Returning  from  that  expedition,  he 
tell  into  an  ambuscade  at  Roucesvalles,  where,  together 
with  the  flower  of  the  French  chivalry,  he  perished  iu 
778.  His  adventures  are  celebrated  iu  the  famous  con¬ 
tinental  romance. entitled  the  Chanson  of  Roland.  He 
is  also  the  hero  of  the  Roland  Amoureux  of  Boiardo,and 
of  the  Orlando  Furtoso  of  Ariosto.  The  town  of  Roca- 
madour,  in  France,  pretends  to  be  iu  possession  of  the 
“  Du  ran  dal,”  or  the  celebrated  sword,  of  Roland. 

Rolnnd.  Madame.  See  page  2119. 

Ro  la  nd,  in  /tt.,avill.  of  White  co.,14  m.  S.S.WofCarmi. 

Role,  (rol,)  n.  [Fr.]  The  specific  part  undertaken  by 
an  actor  or  public  performer;  —  hence,  any  notable 
action  or  prescribed  duty  carried  out  by  any  one;  as, 
Garrick's  best  role  was  Richard  J II.,  Ins  role  is  politics, Ac. 

Roles  ville,  in  X  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Nakeco., 
abt.  16  m.  N.N.E.  of  Raleigh. 

Rolet'ta,  in  Missouri ,  a  village  of  Pettis  co.,  abt.  36  m. 
S.E.  of  Lexington. 

Rolle',  iu  low  a,  a  post- village,  cap.  of  Pocahontas  co., 1 
abt.  30  m.  N.W.  of  Fort  Dodge. 

Roll,  r.  a.  [Fr.  rouler;  Sp.  arrollur ;  Du.  and  Ger.  rollm.] 
To  cause  to  turn  on  the  surface,  or  with  a  circular  mo¬ 
tion ;  to  cause  to  revolve,  or  turn  ou  its  uxis;  to  move 
in  a  circular  or  rotary  manner  or  direction ;  as,  to  roll 
a  wheel,  to  roll  a  ball.  —  To  iuwrap  ;  to  bind  or  involve 
iu  a  bandage,  or  the  like;  as,  to  roll  a  piece  of  rag  round 
a  cut  finger.  —  To  form  into  a  spherical  or  cylindrical 
body ;  to  form  by  rolling  into  rouud  masses ;  as,  to  roll 
a  bundle  of  manuscript,  to  roll  a  soow-ball.  —  To  drive 
and  impel  with  a  circular  motion,  or  to  drive  forward 
with  force  or  violence;  as,  to  roll  a  stone  down  a 
mountain.  —  To  spread  with  a  roller  or  rolling-pin ;  to 
press  or  level  with  a  roller;  as,  to  roll  p.iste,  to  roll  a, 
grass-plot,  Ac. —  To  produce  a  periodical  revolution;  to 
move,  or  cause  to  be  moved,  upon,  or  by  means  of,  roll¬ 
ers  or  small  wheels.  —  To  sound  a  roll  upon,  as  a  drum. 

To  roll  one's  self,  to  wallow. 

— r.  7i.  To  move  by  turuiug  on  the  surface,  or  with  the 
successive  applicatiou  of  all  parts  of  the  surface  to  a 
plane;  to  move,  turn,  or  run  ou  an  axis,  as  a  wheel;  to 
run  on  wheels;  to  turn  over  and  over ;  as,  a  7*o//«M^ball. 

—  To  keep  falling  over  and  over  ;  as,  a  rolling  cntur act.  j 

—  To  turu  ;  to  move  circularly,  or  iu  a  rotatory  manner  ; 
as,  his  eyes  rolled  with  rage. — To  be  t«*sned  about;  to 
move,  as  waves  or  billows,  with  alternate  swells  and  de¬ 
pressions; —  hence,  to  rock  or  move  from  side  to  side; 
as,  a  ship  rolling  in  a  heavy  sea.  —  To  move  tumultu¬ 
ously;  to  fluctuate;  as,  certain  thoughts  r>Ul  in  one’s 
head. —  To  run  on  w  heels;  as,  the  rolling- stock  of  a  line 
of  railroad.  —  To  wallow  ;  to  tumble;  as,  beiug  drunk 
he  rolled  iuto  the  gutter.  —  To  be  formed  into  a  ball  or 
cylinder;  as,  rolled  calico. —  To  spread  under  a  roller  or 
rolling-piu;  as,  she  rolls  paste  deftly.  —  To  beat  a  drum 
with  excessive  rapidity  of  strokes,  so  as  to  produce  a 
rumbling  sound  on  the  ear. 

— 7i.  Act  of  rolling,  or  state  of  being  rolled  ;  as,  the  roll 
of  a  w  heel,  the  roll  of  a  ship  in  a  heavy  ground-swell. — 
A  roller;  anything  which  rolls;  as.  a  heavy  cylinder  of 
stoue,  wood,  or  metal  used  for  crushing  clods;  —  also, 
plurally,  a  set  of  rollers  in  a  rolling-mill.  —  Anything 
which  is  rolled  up;  as,  (I.)  A  quantity  of  cloth  wound 
up  into  a  cylindrical  form  ;  as,  a  roll  of  flannel.  (2.)  A 
cake,  or  small  loaf  of  bread,  generally  of  an  oblongcir- 
cular  form  ;  as,  we  had  French  rolls  for  breakfast.  (3.) 
Any  paper,  manuscript,  or  document  which  may  be 
rolled  up;  a  scroll;  as,  a  roll  of  music;  —  hence,  an 
official  or  public  document;  a  register;  a  record; — 
also,  a  catalogue;  a  list:  as,  the  Rolls  of  Parliament, 
the  roll  of  an  army,  Ac.  (4.)  A  cylindrical  twist  of  to¬ 
bacco  ;  as,  a  roll  of  pig-tail. 

— The  regular  beating  of  a  drum  with  strokes  so  rapid  as 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  by  the  ear.  —  A  chronicle; 
history;  annals;  as,  his  name  is  inscribed  in  the  roll  of 
Fame. 

Long-roll.  (Mil.)  A  prolonged  roll  of  tlic  drams,  as 
the  signal  of  attack  by  the  enemy,  and  for  the  troops  to 
form  into  line;  as,  to  beat  the  long-roll. — Master  of  the 
Rolls.  (Eng.  Late.)  See  Master. — Rolls  of  Parliament, 
of  curt ,  or  of  any  public  body ,  parchments  officially  en¬ 
grossed,  recording  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  that  | 
assembly  or  body,  which,  beiug  kept  iu  rolls,  are  de¬ 
posited  iu  the  archives. 

To  call  the  roil ,  to  recite  a  roll  of  names  of  persons 
who  constitute  an  organized  body  or  assembly,  in  order 
to  ascertain  from  the  responses  who  are  absent  and 
who  present ;  as,  to  call  the  roll  of  a  ship's  company. 

Rol  la  ,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of 
Phelps  co.,  abt.  113  in.  8.W.  of  St.  Louis  ;  pop.  abt.  1,700.  | 

Roll  ahlc.  a.  That  may  be  rolled. 

Roll'-call,  7i.  Act,  or  time,  of  calling  over  a  list  of 
names,  as  of  soldiers  on  parade. 

Roller,  n.  That  which  r«*lls;  that  which  revolves  on 
its  own  axis :— especially,  a  solid  cylinder  of  metal,  wood, ; 
stone,  Ac.,  used  in  agriculture  and  the  arts. 

(Print.)  A  wooden  cylinder  coated  with  a  compo¬ 
sition  of  treacle  and  glue,  and  revolving  U|>on  an  iron 
rod  running  through  it.  with  which  to  ink  the  form  of  i 
type  previous  to  taking  an  impression.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  comjKtsition  rollers  in  place  of  pelt-balls  has  been  ; 
the  cause  of  a  complete  change  in  printing.  But  for; 
this  invention,  machine-  or  cylindrical-printing  could 
never  have  been  accomplished,  as  all  the  early  attempts  i 


with  sheep-skins  failed,  from  the  necessity  of  joining 
the  edges. 

— pi.  ( Ord .)  Cylinders  of  wood,  used  in  mounting  guns 
on  their  carriages,  shifting  them  from  one  carriage  to 
another,  or  moving  them  on  the  ground. 

— pi.  (Xa ut.)  Iu  nautical  parlance,  a  term  applied  to 
unusually  heavy  waves,  which  set  in  upon  a  coast  or 
island  without  wind.  They  are  frequent  at  Ihe  Island 
of  Ascension. — On  ship-board,  certain  cylindrical  pieces 
of  timber  placed  so  as  to  revolve  horizontally  or  verti¬ 
cally.  Their  object  is  to  lessen  the  friction  on  the 
hawsers  in  passiug  any  angle. 

(Surg.)  A  bandage,  or  fillet,  used  in  surgical  opera¬ 
tions. 

( Zool .)  See  C0RACIA8. 

Roll'er-l>olt,  n.  In  England,  the  bar,  or  whiffle-tree, 
of  a  carriage,  to  which  the  traces  are  fastened. 

Rol  lersvil  le.  iu  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Sandusky  co., 
abt.  42  m.  N.  ot  Columbus. 

Rol'ley.  in  l<>wa ,  a  village  of  Jackson  co.,  abt.  22  m. 
N  \V.  of  Lyons. 

Rol'lic,  Rol  lick,  v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  rollicked,) 
( roi'likt .)  [Perhaps  a  corrupt  combination  of  roll  and 
frolic.]  To  move  about  in  a  swaggering  manner,  or 
with  a  rolling  gait ;  to  frolic  ;  to  sport ;  to  carry  a  jaunty 
air  ;  as,  a  rollicking  sailor. 

Rol  lin,  Charles,  a  French  professor,  rhetorician,  and 
historian,  B.  at  Paris,  1661.  This  excellent  man  and 
great  scholar,  after  studying  in  the  College  of  Plessis 
and  at  theborbonne.  became  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the 
College  of  Du  Plessis.  In  1694  he  was  appointed  Rector 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  revived  the  study 
of  Greek,  and  introduced  many  important  regulations 
in  the  academical  exercises.  His  principal  works  were 
au  edition  of  Quin ti Ilian ;  Treatises  on  Studying  and 
Teaching  the  Belles-Lettres ;  Ancient  History  of  the 
Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  and  Babylonians;  History 
of  Rome ;  and.  Miscellaneous  Pieces.  D.  1741. 

Rollin.  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Lenawee  co.,  abt.  17  m.  \N  .  by  N.  of  Adrian. 

Roil  in$£.  p.  a.  Turning  over :  revolving;  moving  on 
wheels,  or  as  if  on  wheels  ;  as,  a  rolling  stoue  gathers 
no  moss. 

— In  the  U.  States,  undulating,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea; 
presenting  a  succession  of  round  eminences  and  depres¬ 
sions  ;  as,  a  rolling  prairie. 

( Mech .)  This  term  is  used  when  all  the  parts  of  the 
surface  of  one  body  come  into  successive  contact  with 
those  of  another,  under  such  conditions  that  at  eve ry 
instant  the  portion  of  the  two  surfaces  which  hare  been 
iu  contact  are  exactly  equal.  When  this  condition  is 
not  fulfilled,  the  one  side  to  slide  upon  the  other  The 
friction  of  bodies  in  rolling  is  much  less  than  in  that  of 
sliding  ;  and  hence  the  auvantageof  wheels  to  all  kinds 
of  carriages. 

(Maid.)  The  lateral  oscillation  of  a  ship.  This  mo¬ 
tion,  which  is  often  very  great  when  the  \essel  is  run¬ 
ning  before  the  sea,  endangers  the  masts,  strains  the 
sides,  and  loosens  the  decks  at  the  water-wavs;  il  also 
tends  to  cause  the  guns  (if  any)  to  break  adrilt.  When 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  too  low,  the  oscillations  begin 
and  end  violently.  Rolling  is,  iu  tact,  an  oscillation  or 
partial  revolution  round  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
ship.  Oi  course,  if  the  centre  of  gravity  be  too  high  up, 
the  vessel's  tendency  will  be  to  capsize:  but.  on  the 
other  band,  il  it  be  below  the  load-water-line,  there  re¬ 
mains  so  little  depth  of  vessel  and  keel  lor  the  water's 
resistance  to  operate  on,  in  opposition  to  the  height  of 
hull  and  masts  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  that  the 
rolling  will  necessarily  be  violent  and  considerable. 
The  least  rolling  is  experienced  when  the  centre  of 
gravity  coincides  nearest  with  the  load-water-line. 

Rolling  circle  ol  a  paddle-wheel,  the  circle  described 
by  the  point  whose  velocity  equals  the  veh»city  ul  the 
ship.  {Bourne.j  —  J  oiling  cutres.  Sec  Rot  leite.— A* //- 
ingjire.  (Mil.)  A  discharge  of  musketry  iu  rapid  suc¬ 
cession,  by  troops  in  line,  and  in  the  order  in  which 
they  stand.  —  Lolling  sh<k,  or  railway  plant.  Ihe  loco¬ 
motives,  cars,  trui  ks.  Ac.,  employed  on  a  railroad. — Roll¬ 
ing  tnach  ne,  an  invention  for  making  the  brass  mould¬ 
ings  in  fenders,  and  the  brass-work  in  grates. — Lolling - 
pendulum ,  a  cylinder  caused  to  iN-cillate  in  small  spaces 
on  a  horizontal  plane.  —  Rolling  tackle.  (Riant.)  A 
tackle,  or  pulley,  hooked  to  the  weather  quarter  of  a 
yard,  and  to  a  lashing  or  strap  round  the  niast  neat  the 
slings  or  parrel  of  the  yard  ;  the  object  ol  it  is  to  keep 
the  yard  constantly  over  to  leeward,  there*  y  depriving 
it  of  play  and  friction  when  the  ship  rolls  to  windward. 

Roll  in^-inill.  71.  A  mil  lor  uducing  masses  ol  iron, 
copper,  or  other  metals,  to  even  parallel  bars  or  thin 
plates.  This  is  effected  by  passing  the  metal,  while 
red-hot,  between  two  cylindrical  rollers  of  steel,  put  iu 
motion  by  the  mill,  and  so  mounted  iu  a  strong  metal 
frame  that  they  cannot  recede  from  each  other. 

Roll  ing-pill.  71.  A  cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  with 
which  paste  or  dough  may  l»e  rolled  out  and  reduced  to 
a  proper  degree  of  thickness  or  tenuity. 

Roll  ing-  Frairie.  in  UVsco;/  in,  a  post-village  of 
Dod_re  co  ,  abt  5  in  W.  of  Iloricou. 

KoHin^-pres*.  n.  A  press  or  machine  consisting  of 
two  or  more  rollers,  or  cylinders,  revolving  very  nearly 
in  contact  with  each  other,  used  lor  taking  impressions 
from  plates,  or  for  rolling  iron  or  other  metal  into 
plates,  or  for  other  purposes. 

Rol  ring:  Stone,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-tow  nship  of 
Winona  co. ;  /*»/>.  abt.  400. 

Rol'lo.  a  chieftain  of  Norway,  who,  being  driven  from 
that  country  by  the  King  ot  Denmark,  lauded  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  which  was  ceded  to  him  by  Charles  the  Simple 
in  911.  Rollo  embraced  the  Christian  religion  in  the 
following  year,  and  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Robert. 
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TTe  assumed  the  title  of  Duke  of  Normandy,  married 
Giselle,  the  daughter  of  the  French  king,  and  was  the 
ancestor  of  William  the  Conqueror.  D.  either  in  92U 
or  927. 

Roll  y-po'ly.  Roly-poly,  n.  A  kind  of  pudding 
ma*le  of  u  surtuce  ol  paste  spread  with  jam,  Ac.,  aud 
rolled  up  into  n  cylindrical,  ohlong  lorm 

— a.  Shaped  like  a  rolly-poly  pudding;  —  hence,  pursy  ; 
portly;  having  a  round  hod}  ;  us,  a  rol.y-jtoly  little 
woman. 

Roll  y-poly,  n.  A  game  w  herein  a  ball,  rolling  into  a 
certain  place,  wins,  as  in  roulette. 

Ro'ma,  in  T»xas ,  a  post-village  and  port  of  entry  of 
Starr  co.,  a  lit.  550  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Austin. 

Romagna.  iro-m  ah  n't/a.)  a  large  and  fruitful  tract  of 
country  iti  Central  Italy,  formerly  included  in  the  Papal 
legations  of  Bob 'gna,  Bavenna,  Ferrara,  and  Forli.  The 
name  has  been  lung  obsolete,  except  as  relates  to  that 
strip  of  territory  along  the  Adriatic,  whose  inhabitants 
are  still  called  Romaijnoli. 

Roma  ic,  a.  fFr.  Romaique ;  Mod.  Gr.  RomaikogJ]  The 
language  of  the  modern  Greeks,  who  call  themselves 
Romans ,  an  appellation  which  has  survived  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Roman  Empire  ot  tin*  East  established  at 
Constantinople.  '1  he  language  differs  from  the  ancient 
Greek  chiefly  l»y  the  abbreviation  of  words,  indifference 
to  the  old  inflexions,  and  the  infusion  of  loreign  words 
and  expressions. 

— a.  Belonging,  or  having  relation,  to  modern  Greece,  or 
to  its  language. 

Rom;i  I,  (ro-mawVy)  n.  [Hind,  and  Per.  rumal ,  a  hand¬ 
kerchief.]  A  kind  of  silk-stuff  brought  from  the  East 
Indies. 

Ro  man,  a.  fLat.  Romanus ,  from  i2oma.]  Pertaining 
to  Rome,  or  to  the  Roman  people. 

— Pertaining  to, or  professing,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

(Print.)  Erect;  upright;  perpendicular;  —  referring 
to  the  letters  ordinarily  used,  as  distinguished  from 
Italic  characters.  —  Expressed  in  letters,  not  in  figures, 
as  I.  V.,  i.  v..  &c. : — said  of  numerals,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Arabic  numerals,  1.5,  &c.  —  JR.  balance,  a  form 
of  balance  somewh  it  resembling  the  modern  steelyard. 

—  Roman  candle.  ( Pyrottch  )  A  fire-work  in  the  form 
of  a  candle,  which  throws  out  bright  stars  in  succession. 

—  Roman  cement.  See  Cement. —  Roman  ochre ,  or  Ital¬ 
ian  earth.  (Paint.)  A  pigment  of  a  rich  deep  and  power¬ 
ful  orange-yellow  color,  transparent,  and  durable.  It 
is  used  both  raw  and  burnt,  in  oil  and  water-color  paint¬ 
ing.  —  Roman  white.  (Paint.)  A  pigment  of  the  purest 
white  colur,  differing  from  the  blanc  d'argent  only  in 
the  warm  flesh-color  of  the  external  surface  of  the  large 
square  masses  in  which  it  is  usually  prepared. 

— n.  A  native  citizen,  or  permanent  denizen,  of  Rome. 

— jH.  Specifically,  the  members  of  the  Christian  Church 
at  Rome,  to  which  Paul  addressed  an  Epistle. 

Roman  Aroliitoc'turc.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
the  early  Romans  had  any  style  of  architecture  of  their 
own,  since  they  borrowed  their  ideas  cf  building  first 
from  the  Etruscans,  and  afterwards  from  the  Greeks. 
In  the  time  of  Romulus,  their  dwellings  were  of  the 
rudest  description,  being  chiufly  composed  of  straw ;  and 
at  a  later  period,  their  temples  were  only  small  square 
buildings,  scarcely  largo  enough  to  contain  the  statues 
of  their  deities.  The  first  king  who  constructed  works 
of  a  large  class  requiring  architectural  skill  was  Ancus 
Martins.  1 1  is  fir>t  attempt  was  the  building  of  the 
city  and  port  of  Ostia,  at  the  nnuith  of  the  Tiber.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  Turqnin  the  Elder,  the  city  was  much 
improved  by  the  .-kill  and  enterprise  of  the  Etrus¬ 
cans.  the  great  Circus  was  built,  and  the  walls  of  the 
city  constructed  of  large  hewn  stones.  The  great 
Cloaca,  or  public  sewer,  was  also  commenced,  together 
with  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitol  in  us.  The  decora¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  the  city  was  greatly  increased 
during  the  reign  of  Tarquinitis  Superbus;  but  the  Capi¬ 
tol  was  not  finished  till  alter  the  expulsion  of  the  kings. 
During  the  first  two  Punic  wars,  many  temples  were 
erected  ;  hut  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  of  great 
magnificence.  Altogether,  very  little  taste  had  been 
shown  in  the  Roman  buildings  till  their  conquests  ex¬ 
tended.  an<l  they  became  intimate  with  The  more  costly 
buildings  of  their  enemies.  Metellus  Macedonians,  the 
contemporary  of  Mummius.  the  victor  of  Corinth,  was 
the  first  who  built  a  temple  of  marble  at  Rome;  but 
from  that  time  most  of  the  larger  edifices  were  built  of 
that  material.  Grecian  art  and  architects  were  also  intro¬ 
duced  about  the  same  period.  Under  Julius  Caesar,  many 
new  and  magnificent  buildings  were  erected  ;  aud  during 
the  Golden  Age,  under  Augustus,  most  of  the  finest  edi¬ 
fices  were  built :  architects  flocked  from  all  quarters, 
and  especially  from  Greece,  to  beautify  the  city.  It  was 
Rj‘id  of  Augustus.  “  that  he  found  Rome  built  of  brick, 
and  left  it  of  marble.”  Under  Vespasian  and  the  Anto¬ 
ni  ties,  architecture  flourished,  as  the  remains  of  the  Colis¬ 
eum  and  the  Temples  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  testify. 
After  tliis  period,  however,  architecture  declined  till 
Constantine  transferred  the  seat  of  government  to  By¬ 
zantium,  when  a  new  style  was  introduced.  (See  By¬ 
zantine  Architecti  re.)  In  comparing  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  architecture,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  former 
greatly  excels  in  matter  of  taste.  Among  the  Greeks, 
m-  reover,  religion  was  almost  the  sole  purpose  for  which 
architecture  seemed  to  exi«t ;  while,  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  their  temples  were  neither  so  extensive  nor  so 
numerous  as  their  buildings  of  public  utility  or  conve¬ 
nience.  Besides  a  large  number  of  engineering  works, 
there  are  still  the  remains  in  Borne  of  fora,  baths,  pal- 
ares,  cirri,  theatres,  amphitheatres,  libraries,  halls  of 
justice,  triumphal  arches,  commemorative  columns, 
mausolea.  and  similar  buildings.  The  requirements  of 
such  edifices  as  these  naturally  led  to  the  practice  of 
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composition  and  grouping,  as  one  uniform  plan  of  build¬ 
ing  would  not  have  been  suitable  lor  such  a  variety  ol 
purposes.  Another  cause  of  variety  lay  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  arch,  which  allowed  much  greater  latitude 
iu  compositions  than  the  entablature  of  the  Greeks. 
The  semi-circular  form  of  the  arch  next  led  toquite  a  new 
feature  in  architectural  design  —  namely,  the  dome,— 
a  feature  which  gave  a  totally  distinct  character  to  the 
buildiugs  iu  which  it  was  employed.  The  Pantheon 


(Fig.  2039),  is  the  most  remarkable  example  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  circular  plan  of  building  became  also 
a  favorite  one  for  tombs  and  mausolea.  Among  the 
most  noted  of  these  was  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian, 
the  remains  of  which  form  the  well-known  castle  of  St 
Angelo;  and  the  tomb  of  Csmlia  Metclla  (Fig.  2270). 
A  characteristic  feature  in  Roman  architecture,  and 
one  that  entered  largely  into  the  system,  is  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  order  above  order  in  the  same  building. 
While  this  arrangement  is  faulty,  for  it  is  incompatible 
with  the  requirements  of  the  highest  standard  of  taste, 
yet  still,  at  the  same  time,  it  proves  the  Roman  aptness 
of  invention  and  versatility  of  design.  The  style  of 
architecture  called  the  Roman  order  was  invented  by 
the  Romans  from  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders;  ami 
hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Composite  order. 

Roman  (  afh  olic  {’BiQircSi.  The  name  commonly 
given  to  that  system  of  Christianity  which,  regarding 
the  Lishopof  Rome,  or  Pope,  as  its  spiritual  head,  main¬ 
tains  that  the  title  of  Catholic  or  Universal  belongs  ex¬ 
clusively  to  itself,  and  has  for  followers  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  whole  body  of  Christians,  its  last  statistics 
presenting  a  total  of  about  200,000,0o0,  against  about 
100,000.b0j  Protestaiitsof  all  denominations,  and  80,000,- 
000  belonging  to  the  Eastern,  or  Greek,  Church.  Its 
history  begins  with  the  pastoral  commission  given  after 
Christ’s  resurrection  to  the  Apostle  St.  Peter,  who,  about 
the  year  67,  sealed  his  apostolic  labors  with  martyrdom 
in  the  city  of  Rome,  which  event  attached  his  office  to 
this  See.  The  relations  of  the  bishops  generally  to 
Rome,  on  account  of  its  higher  chieftaincy,  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  stated,  in  the  early  part  of  the  2d  century,  by 
Irennms,  who,  however,  earnestly  remonstrated  with 
Pope  Victor  on  his  determination  to  cut  oft'  various 
Asiatic  churches  from  communion,  for  their  attachment 
to  the  usage  of  celebrating  Easter  on  the  same  day  as 
the  Jews.  In  the  year  3-5.  and  by  mandate  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Constantine,  a  counc  il  was  called  at  Nice,  when 
318  bishops  proclaimed  Christ  to  be  God,  consubstantial 
to  the  Father.  The  5th  cent,  was  illustrious  for  the 
pontificatiou  of  St.  Leo.  His  exposition  of  the  mystery 
of  the  Incarnation  crowned  the  efforts  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors  for  the  maintainance  of  the  faith,  and  received  the 
homage  of  the  bishops  assembled  at  Chalcedon.  “This,” 
they  cried,  “is  the  faith  of  the  fathers.  We  nil  have 
this  faith.  Peter  has  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  Leo.” 
The  accession  of  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  Papal  chair  in 
590  is  the  commencement  of  one  of  the  most  important 
terns  in  the  history  of  the  R.  C.  Church.  The  ancient 
Roman  empire  had  finally  disappeared,  and  new-born 
nations  were  struggling  into  life,  and  waiting  for  new 
institutions.  Gregory  saw  the  opportunity,  and  em¬ 
braced  it,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  was  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  western  nations.  The 
claims  advanced  by  t lie  Papal  See  led  to  frequent  con¬ 
tests  with  the  secular  powers ;  but  the  result  invariably 
was  the  triumph  of  the  Church  and  the  depression  of  the 
secular  power.  To  Gregory,  the  R.  C.  Church  is  in¬ 
debted  for  the  completion  of  the  monastic  system.  In 
the  7th  cent.,  tin*  sovereigns  of  W.  Europe  submitted 
implicitly  to  the  Roman  See;  in  the  8th,  the  war  of  the 
Iconoclasts  broke  out,  which  eventually  led  to  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  The 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  caused  images  to  he  re¬ 
moved  from  the  churches,  and  an  imperial  edict  was 
issued  forbidding  their  worship;  the  consequence  being 
that  the  people  broke  out  into  insurrection  over  tin* 
whole  empire.  Lombardy  was  still  subject  to  the  Greek 
empire,  and  its  king,  taking  part  with  the  emperor, for¬ 
bade  the  use  of  images  in  the  churches.  Pepin,  of  France, 
marched  with  a  numerous  army  across  the  Alps  to  t lie 
assistance  of  his  spiritual  sire,  defeated  the  King  of  the 
Lombards, aud  compelled  him  to  deliver  up  a  part  of  his 
territories  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  Thus  was  laid,  in  755, 
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the  foundation  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope. 
The  Lombards  becoming  troublesome  to  the  Roman 
pontiff,  he  again  supplicated  the  aid  of  France,  and 
Charlemagne  entering  Italy  iti  774,  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  reduced  them  to  subjection,  visited  the  Pope  at 
Rome,  and  ratified  and  confirmed  the  donations  of  his 
father,  Pepin.  A  second  time  he  had  to  march  to  save 
the  P.ipacy  from  apparent  destruction,  aud  he  conferred 
on  the  Cumuli  See  the  territories  which  he  subdued,  in¬ 
cluding  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Ac.  In  600.  Leo  III. 
proclaimed  Charlemagne  Emperor  of  the  West,  and 
placed  the  crown  upon  his  head.  The  ascent  ol  Greg¬ 
ory  \  II.,  in  1073,  Inaugurated  a  new  sera  in  Church  his¬ 
tory.  lie  was  a  man  of  stern  virtue,  and  determined,  at 
every  hazard,  to  root  out  scandal  from  the  sanctuary. 
With  all  his  zeal,  and  the  authority  of  his  office,  he  con¬ 
demned  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  which  from  tolera¬ 
tion  had  gained  a  coloring  of  right,  lie  resisted  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.,  who  disposed  of  bishoprics,  abba¬ 
cies,  and  other  high  offices,  for  bribes  and  like  corrupt 
considerations.  The  inveterate  character  ot  these  abuses, 
and  the  imperial  influence,  involved  the  saintly  pontiff 
in  a  long  and  fierce  struggle,  in  which  he  seemed  to 
succumb,  dying  an  exile,  but  in  reality  overcame,  leav¬ 
ing  his  successors  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labors  The 
contest  between  thepopesaud  emperors  continued,  with 
intervals  of  rest,  throughout  the  l'.th  and  13th  centuries. 
Investitures  were  theehief  subject  of  disputes,  the  popes 
resisting  the  claims  of  the  emperors  to  invest  bishops 
with  the  temporalities  of  their  sees,  by  delivering  to 
them  the  ring  aud  crosier,  chief  sj  niLols  of  episcopal 
authority.  The  opportunity  thus  furnished  lor  pro¬ 
moting  unworthy  men,  courtiers,  and  favorites,  deter¬ 
mined  the  popes  to  vigorous  resistance;  and  although 
Paschal  II.  yielded  for  a  moment  to  imperial  violence, 
on  the  recovery  of  his  liberty  he  retracted  his  consent, 
and  humbled  himself  for  his  weakness.  Innocent  IV., 
iu  the  middle  of  the  13th  cent.,  in  the  Council  of  Lyons, 
deposed  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  for  various  acts  of 
simony,  sacrilege,  and  tyranny,  following  out  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  the  example  of  Gregory  1  11  .  who  was  the 
first  to  proceed  to  a  similar  deposition.  The  14th  cent, 
is  remarkable  for  the  removal  of  the  Papal  chair  to 
Avignon,  by  Clement  V.,  whose  example  was  followed 
by  his  successors  lor  70 years.  The  Greeks  retnrm  d  lor 
a  short  time  to  the  communion  ot  the  R<>iu;in  See  in  the 
Council  of  Florence  held  in  1439,  but  were  drawn  back 
into  the  gulf  of  schism  by  the  persevering  efforts  of 
Mark,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  who  resisted  every  influence 
employed  by  his  colleagues  and  by  the  emperor  at  the 
Council.  Constantinople  a  few  years  afterward  fell  un¬ 
der  the  power  of  the  Turks,  and  the  degradation  of  the 
Eastern  c  hurch  and  empire  was  alike  consummated. 
Some  popes  of  doubtful  fame  appeared  in  the  decline  of 
the  15th  cent,  and  one  of  acknowledged  depravity  at 
its  close.  The  warlike  career  of  Julius  11  ,  and  the 
golden  age  of  LeoX.,  were  not  calculated  to  restore  the 
high  character  for  austerity  and  zeal  which  the  pontiffs 
had  generally  borne.  The  bold  monk  of  Wittenberg 
appeared  on  occasion  of  the  indulgences  which  Leo  of¬ 
fered  to  contributors  to  the  grand  fabric  ot  St  Peter's. 
The  rivalry  of  two  religious  orders  resulted  in  theologi¬ 
cal  disputes,  which,  on  the  part  of  Luther,  were  marked 
by  great  boldness.  He  soon  became  a  leader,  and  before 
he  was  fully  aware,  lie  was  head  of  a  sect  inculcating 
principles  subversive  of  the  Papal  authority.  A  swarm 
of  minor  sects  soon  appeared,  and  a  vast  portion  of  the 
Catholic  world  was  drawn  away  from  obedience  to  the 
pontiff.  Henry  VIII.,  King  of  England,  ventured  on 
the  theological  arena  to  drive  back  the  daring  monk 
beyond  the  ling,  and  received  plaudits  from  Leo  as  De¬ 
fender  of  the  Faith;  but  he,  also,  from  a  champion  be¬ 
came  an  enemy,  when  his  desires  for  a  union  with  Anne 
Boleyn  were  thwarted  by  Clement  VII.  The  great  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Trent  met  in  1545,  sat.  with  intervals,  for  eighteen 
years,  and  did  more  to  systematize,  to  define,  and  to 
present  in  popular  form  the  doctrinal  belief  of  Koine, 
than  had  been  accomplished  by  the  united  efforts  of  the 
schoolmen  of  the  three  centuries  which  preceded  the 
Reformation.  The  latter  half  of  the  16th  cent,  was  a 
period  of  new  life  in  the  R.  C.  Church.  The  celebration 
of  local  synods,  the  estal  Bailment  of  episcopal  semina¬ 
ries,  the  organization  of  schools,  and  other  provision  for 
religious  instruction. — above  a  1 1,  the  foundation  of  relig- 
ous  orders  of  both  6exes,  in  all  which  this  active  work 
of  the  church  was  one  of  the  striking  and  prominent 
characteristics,  had  the  effect  of  arresting  in  many 
countries  the  at  first  rapid  progress  ot  Protestantism; 
and  Lord  Macaulay  has  traced  out  with  curious  minute¬ 
ness  the  lino  which  marks  in  the  several  countries  the 
origin  and  progress  of  this  religious  reaction.  The 
subtleties  of  Janseuius,  q .  r  .  annoyed  the  church  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries;  his  followers, after  his  example, 
employing  the  authority  of  Augustine  to  countenance 
doctrines  decidedly  Calvinistic.  The  French  Church 
especially  was  harassed  by  these  innovators.  The  con¬ 
tentions  which  prevailed  throughout  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  cent,  prepared  the  way  for  the  triumph  of  in¬ 
fidelity  in  the  Revolution.  In  the  present  cent,  there  is 
a  manifest  return  to  Catholic  unity.  The  Church  of 
France,  after  the  endurance  of  a  persecution  of  the  most 
frightful  character,  stands  in  Intimate  union  with  tho 
See  of  Peter.  The  same  sentiments  prevail  throughout 
the  Catholic  portions  of  Germany,  as  also  in  the  Spanish 
dominions;  and  in  some  Protestant  countries,  chiefly  ir 
England,  the  R.  C  Church  has  regained  of  late  years" 
considerable  advance.  Even  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  from  the  memorable  day,  Oct.  11, 1492,  on  which 
Columbus  landed  upon  the  island  of  San  Salvador,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross  poured  forth  his  fervent  thanks 
to  God  for  the  success  of  his  glorious  enterprise,  this 
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Church  has,  amid  many  reverses,  continued  gradually 
to  advance.  In  ,  II  the  American  continent  there  are 
about  4  Roman  Catholics  to  3  Protestants  of  all  denom¬ 
inations;  and  though  the  proportion  be  by  far  less  con¬ 
siderable  in  the  U  States,  their  progress  is  here  perhaps 
more  rapid  than  in  any  other  country,  the  body  of  R.  C. 
having  grown  from  about  1,200,000  in  1840,  to  above 
5,000,000  in  1870.  —  The  constitution  of  the  R.  C.  Church, 
and  the  details  of  its  discipline,  are  given  elsewhere 
Its  doctrinal  system  may  be  best  explained  from  her 
latest  authentic  creed,  that  known  as  Pius  Y. ;  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  authoritative  teaching  up  to  that  time,  in¬ 
cluding  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  follows: 
“I  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  and 
in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God. 
born  of  the  Father,  before  all  ages;  God  of  God:  Light 
of  Light;  true  God  of  the  true  God;  begotten,  not  made; 
consubstantial  with  the  Father,  by  whom  all  things 
were  made.  Who  for  ns  men,  and  for  our  salvation,  came 
down  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man.  He  was  cruci¬ 
fied  also  for  us  under  Pontius  Pilate,  suffered,  and  was 
buried.  And  the  third  day  he  rose  again  according  to 
the  Scriptures;  he  ascended  into  heaven,  sitteth  at  the 
right  baud  of  the  Father,  and  shall  come  again  with 
glory  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead;  of  whose  king¬ 
dom  there  shall  he  no  end.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Lord  and  Giver  of  life,  who  proceeds  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  who,  together  with  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
is  adored  and  glorified,  who  spoke  by  the  prophets. 
Ami  in  one  holy.  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church.  I 
confess  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins;  and  I  look 
for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  life  of  the  world 
to  come.  Amen.  I  most  steadfastly  admit  and  embrace 
the  apostolical  and  ecclesiastical  traditions,  and  all  other 
observances  and  constitutions  of  the  same  church.  I 
also  admit  the  Holy  Scriptures,  according  to  that  sense 
which  our  holy  mother  the  Church  hath  held  and  doth 
hold;  to  whom  it  belongeth  to  judge  of  the  true  sense 
and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures;  neither  will  I  ever 
take  and  interpret  them  otherwise  than  according  to 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers.  I  alt?o  profess 
that  there  are  truly  and  properly  seven  sacraments  of 
the  new  law.  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  and 
necessary  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  though  not  all 
for  every  one:  to  wit — Baptism,  Confirmation,  the  Eu¬ 
charist,  Penance.  Extreme  Unction,  Order,  and  Matri¬ 
mony;  and  that  they  confer  grace;  and  that  of  these, 
Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  Order  cannot  be  repeated 
without  sacrilege.  I  also  receive  and  admit  the  received 
and  approved  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church,  used 
In  the  solemn  administration  of  the  aforesaid  sacra¬ 
ments.  I  embrace  and  receive  all  and  every  one  of  the 
things  which  have  been  defined  and  declared  in  the 
holy  Council  of  Trent  concerning  original  sin  and  justi¬ 
fication.  I  profess,  likewise,  that  iu  the  Mass  there  is 
offered  to  God  a  true,  proper,  and  propitiatory  sacrifice 
for  the  living  and  the  dead;  and  that  in  the  most  holy 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  there  is  truly,  really,  and 
substantially  the  Body  and  Blood,  together  with  the 
soul  and  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Clmst ;  and  that 
there  is  made  a  conversion  of  the  whole  substance  of  the 
bread  into  the  Body,  and  of  the  whole  substance  of  the 
wine  into  the  Blood;  which  conversion  the  Catholic 
Church  calleth  Transubstantiation.  I  also  confess  that 
under  either  kind  alone  Christ  is  received  whole  and 
entire,  and  a  true  sacrament.  I  constantly  hold  that 
there  is  a  Purgatory,  and  that  the  souls  therein  detained 
are  helped  by  the  suffrages  of  the  faithful.  Likewise, 
that  the  saints  reigning  together  with  Christ  are  to  be 
honored  and  invocated,  and  that  they  offer  prayers  to 
God  for  ns,  and  that  their  relics  are  to  he  held  in  vener¬ 
ation.  I  most  firmly  assert  that  the  Images  of  Christ, 
of  the  Mother  of  God,  ever  Virgin,  and  also  of  other 
saints,  ought  to  be  had  and  retained,  and  that  due  honor 
and  veneration  are  to  be  given  them.  I  also  affirm  that 
the  power  of  indulgences  was  left  by  Christ  in  the 
Church,  and  that  the  use  of  them  is  most  wholesome  to 
Christian  people.  I  acknowledge  the  holy  Catholic, 
Apostolic,  Roman  Church  for  the  mother  and  mistress 
of  all  churches;  and  I  promise  true  obedience  to  the 
Bishop  of  Home,  successor  of  St.  Peter,  Prince  of  the 
Apostles,  and  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  likewise  un- 
doubtingly  receive  and  profes*  all  other  things  deliv¬ 
ered,  defined,  and  declared,  particularly  by  the  holy 
Council  of  Trent;  and  I  condemn,  reject,  and  anathe¬ 
matize  all  tilings  contrary  thereto,  and  all  heresies 
which  the  church  hath  condemned,  rejected,  and  anath¬ 
ematized  I  do  at  this  present  freely  profess,  ami  sin¬ 
cerely  hold  this  true  Catholic  faith,  out  of  which  no  one 
can  be  saved;  and*  I  promise  most  constantly  to  retain 
and  confess  the  same  entire  and  inviolate,  by  God’s  as¬ 
sistance,  to  the  end  of  my  life.”  —  Since  the  compilation 
of  the  above  creed,  the  R.  C.  Church  has  defined  certain 
further  articles  in  the  controversy  on  grace,  which  are 
from  the  teaching  of  Jansenius ,  q.  v. ;  still  more  re¬ 
cently  that  of  the  Immxcdlate  Conception,  7.  and, 
in  1*70,  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  for  which  see 
(Ecumenical  Council,  and  Pius  IX.  —  There  are  seven 
provinces  in  the  U.  States,  comprising  54  dioceses  and 
5  vicariates  apostolic.  The  provinces  are  :  1.  The  prov¬ 
ince  of  Baltimore ,  extending  over  Pennsylvania,  the 
Southern  sea-board  States,  and  E.  Florida,  with  11  dio¬ 
ceses  and  2  vicariates  apostolic.  2.  Of  Cincinnati ,  ex¬ 
tending  over  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Kentucky, 
and  including  9  dioceses.  3.  Of  New  Orleans ,  extending 
over  Louisiana.  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  and 
embracing  6  dioceses.  4.  Of  New  York,  including  New 
England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  and  10  dioceses. 
5.  Of  Oregon  City ,  including  3  dioceses  and  1  vicariate 


apostolic  in  Oregon  and  British  Columbia.  6.  Of  St. 
Louis,  embracing  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Illinois,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Dakota,  New 
Mexico,  Colorado,  Arizona,  and  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  including  11  dioceses  and  3  vicariates  apostolic.  7. 
Of  San  Francisco ,  embracing  California  and  Nevada,  and 
the  territory  E.  to  the  Colorado,  with  4  dioceses  and  1 
vicariate  apostolic.  These  have  in  all  about  4,000 
churches,  chapels,  and  stations,  2,700  priests.  Statistics , 
1878:  Cardinal,  1 ;  archbishops,  11 ;  bishops,  54;  priests, 
5,548;  churches,  5,634  ;  theological  seminaries,  21 ;  col¬ 
leges,  74;  parish  schools,  2,134;  hospitals,  102. 

Romance',  n.  [Sp. ;  It.  romanza ;  Fr.  roman ,  from 
L.  Lat.  romancium ,  from  Lat.  adv.  romanice,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  or  manner  of  Kome.J  {Lit.)  Originally,  a  military 
fable  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  among  the  moderns,  a  fabu¬ 
lous  relation  or  story  of  adventures  and  incidents,  de¬ 
signed  for  the  entertainment  of  readers;  a  narrative  of 
extraordinary  adventures,  fictitious  and  often  extrava¬ 
gant,  usually  a  tale  of  love  or  war,  subjects  awakening 
the  sensibilities  of  the  heart,  or  the  passions  of  wonder 
and  curiosity  ;  any  wild,  extravagant  story  or  invention 
of  the  imagination  ;  a  work  of  fiction,  in  prose  or  verse, 
containing  the  relation  of  a  series  ot  adventures,  either 
marvellous  or  probable  ;  —  a  tale  confined  to  the  latter 
class  of  events  has,  indeed,  been  considered  to  be  more 
strictly  designated  by  the  term  novel.  But,  as  our  no¬ 
menclature  for  works  of  fiction  is  not  very  precise  or 
accurate,  the  word  romance  is  very  frequently  used  to 
comprehend  both;  as,  to  write  a  romance ,  the  “ Ro¬ 
mance  ot  the  Forest,”  Ac. 

{Bhilai.)  A  name  given  to  those  modern  languages 
which  are  closely  akin  to  the  old  language  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  which  are  modifications  of  the  ancient  Italian 
dialects;  of  these,  six  still  remain  literary  dialects,  viz. 
the  languages  of  Portugal.  Spain,  France.  Italy,  Run- 
mania,  and  the  Orisons  of  Switzerland.  The  Provencal, 
or  language  of  the  Troubadours,  is  now  a  mere  patois. 

{Mus.)  A  small,  song-like  piece  of  vocal  or  instru¬ 
mental  music,  somewhat  in  the  character  of  a  ballad; 
—  also  called  romanza. 

— a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  the  Romance  lan¬ 
guage  or  dialects. 

— v.n.  To  forge  and  relate  fictitious  stories;  to  deal  in 
extravagant  stories  or  romances;  as,  be  romanced,  about 
bis  mistress  as  though  she  were  a  paragon. 

Roman  cer,  Roman  cist.  (-s>st.)  n.  A  writer  of 
romances;  one  who  romances,  or  who  invents  fictitious 
stories. 

Romancero,  (se'ro,)  n.  (Lit.)  The  general  Spanish 
appellation  given  to  a  collection  of  the  national  ballads 
or  romances  ;  — so  called  from  the  term  Roman ,  or  Ro¬ 
manic,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
seems  to  have  been  the  common  designation  of  all  the 
dialects  spoken  from  the  Alps  to  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Romancero  General,  the 
most  celebrated  of  these  collections,  was  published  in 
1(504-1614. 

Ro  iiianesc.  n.  ( Philol .)  The  language  of  the  Wal- 
lachs,  who  call  themselves  Romani,  or  Roumanians.  It 
is  spoken  in  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  in  parts  of  Hun¬ 
gary.  Transylvania,  and  Bessarabia,  and  is  divided  by 
the  Danube  into  two  branches,  the  northern  being  to  a 
certain  extent  a  literary  language;  the  southern  has  bor¬ 
rowed  many  Greek  and  Albanian  words,  and  has  never 
been  fixed  grammatically. 

Romanesque,  ( ~esk\ )  a.  [Fr.;  It.  romanesco  ]  Per¬ 
taining  or  relating  to, or  characterized  by,  romance;  ro¬ 
mantic. 

(Arch.)  A  general  term  for  all  the  debased  styles 
of  architecture  which  sprung  from  attempts  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  Roman,  and  which  flourished  in  Europe  from 
the  period  of  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  power 
till  the  introdu  clion 
of  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture.  It  is  thus 
described  by  Dr. 

\V  he  well :  Its  char¬ 
acters  are  a  more 
or  less  close  imita- 
tion  of  the  features 
of  Roman  architec¬ 
ture.  The  arches 
are  round;  are  sup¬ 
ported  on  pillars, 
retaining  traces  of 
the  classical  propor¬ 
tions  ;  the  pilasters, 
cornices,  and  entab¬ 
latures,  have  a  cor¬ 
respondence  and 
similarity  with 
those  of  classical  ar¬ 
chitecture;  there  is 
a  prevalence  of  rec¬ 
tangular  faces  and _ 

square-edged  pro-  Fig.  2271.  - 
jections;  the  open¬ 
ings  in  walls  are  small,  and  subordinate  to  the  surfaces 
iu  which  they  occur;  the  members  of  the  architecture 
are  massive  and  heavy,  very  limited  in  kind  and  repeti¬ 
tion,  the  enrichments  being  introduced  rather  by  sculp¬ 
turing  surfaces,  than  by  multiplying  and  extending  the 
component  parts.  There  is  in  this  style  a  predominance 
ot  horizontal  lines, or  at  least  no  predominance  and  pro¬ 
longation  of  vertical  ones.  For  instance,  the  pillars  are 
not  prolonged  in  corresponding  mouldings  along  the 
arches;  toe  walls  have  no  prominent  buttresses,  and 
are  generally  terminated  by  a  strong,  horizontal  tablet 
or  cornice. 

(Paint.)  Having  reference  to  fable  or  romance  in 
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painting.  In  historical  pieces,  it  consists  in  the  choice 
of  a  fanciful  subject,  rather  than  one  founded  on  fact 
Romanesque  differs  from  romantic  in  that  the  latter 
may  be  founded  on  truth,  which  the  former  never  is. 

(Philol.)  The  common  dialect  of  Languedoc  and  other 
districts  in  the  south  of  France.  It  is  a  remnant  of  the 
old  Roman  language.  See  Romance.  n 

Roman  io,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  Borne,  or  to 
its  people.  —  Belonging  or  having  reference  to  any  or  all 
of  the  various  languages  or  dialects  which,  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  sprung  out  of  the  old  Roman.  See  Romance. 
—  Having  relation  to  the  Homan  people  by  affinity;  — 
said  particularly  of  races  and  nations  speaking  any  of 
the  Romanic  tongues. 

Ro'manisli,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  Romanism. 

Ro'iiiani.sm,  n.  (Thtol.)  The  religious  tenets  held 
by  the  Church  of  Home. 

Ro'manist,  n.  One  who  professes  the  religion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome;  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Ro'manize,  v.  a.  To  Latinize;  to  fill  with  Latin 
words  or  modes  of  speech; — also,  to  convert  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  or  opinions;  as,  a  Roman¬ 
ized  pervert  from  the  Episcopal  ministry. 

— v.  n.  To  conform  to  Roman  Catholic  opinions,  customs, 
or  phraseology. 

Ro'manizer,  n.  One  who  conforms  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith. 

Ro'maai  Law,  or  Civil  Law.  The  name  given  to  that 
body  ot  laws  principally  declared  in  the  Pandects,  Codex, 
and  Institutes  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  :  but  these  con¬ 
tain  only  a  digest  of  a  small  portion  of  the  laws  which 
prevailed  in  the  ancient  Roman  empire.  “Inasmuch,” 
to  use  the  words  of  the  learned  judge.  Sir  John  Holt,  “  as 
the  laws  of  all  nations  are  doubtless  raised  out  of  the 
civil  law,  as  all  governments  are  sprung  from  the  ruins 
of  the  Roman  empire,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  law  are  borrowed  from  the  civil  law,  there¬ 
fore  grounded  upon  the  same  reason  in  many  things.” 
The  manner  in  which  t tie  Roman  law  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  jurisprudence  of  modern  Europe  may  be 
said  to  have  been  twofold:  first,  through  the  prevalence 
of  Homan  usages,  derived  from  the  times  of  the  empire, 
among  the  population  of  various  countries,  especially 
that  part  of  it  which  was  collected  in  towns;  secondly, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  ecclesiastics,  who  learned  the 
civil  law  from  the  Codex  of  Theodosius,  and  from  the 
works  of  Justinian,  and  introduced  it,  as  far  as  their 
authority  extended,  into  such  branches  of  justice  as 
they  were  permitted  to  administer,  and  especially  into 
their  canon  law,  which  the  various  princes  of  Europe 
permitted  to  be  binding,  to  a  different  extent  <ii  diflerent 
countries,  upon  their  lay,  as  well  as  clerical  subjects. 
Thus,  the  Roman  law  is,  in  one  sense,  the  oldest  and  fun¬ 
damental  part  of  public  right  iu  many  countries ;  in 
another  sense,  it  is  a  comparatively  recent  importation, 
altering  the  character  of  their  respective  legislations. 
The  Roman  law  comprises  what  are  termed  the  Insti¬ 
tutes,  Pandects,  Code,  and  Novella,  7.  v.  These  have 
been  collected  and  published  together,  under  the  title 
of  Corpus  Juris  Civil  is  ;  the  best  editions  being  those  of 
Amsterdam  (8vo.  1664),  for  the  text,  and  of  Gotliofred 
(fid.  Haris,  1628),  for  the  text  and  notes.  The  most  elab¬ 
orate  modern  work  on  the  history  of  the  Roman  law  is 
that  of  Savigny. 

Ro  man  Lit'erat lire.  See  Latin  Literature  ani> 

Language. 

Rumanoif'.  or  Romanov,  Michael,  Czar  of  Muscovy, 
or  Russia,  was  elected  by  a  council  of  the  states  at  Mos¬ 
cow  in  1613.  but  bad  to  combat  the  rival  pretensions  of 
Sweden  and  Poland.  After  a  short  war,  he  concluded 
a  peace  with  Sweden  in  1617,  by  which  he  ceded  to 
Gustavus  Adolphus  a  large  portion  of  territory.  In  the 
following  year  he  signed  a  truce  with  Ladislaus,  King 
ot  Poland,  who  had  advanced  to  the  walls  of  Moscow. 
Directed  by  the  sage  counsels  of  his  father,  Michael 
would  have  advanced  the  civilization  of  his  country, 
had  not  his  death  prematurely  taken  place  in  1645.  lie 
left  his  throne  to  his  son  Alexis.  The  dynasty  of  Ro¬ 
manoff  reigned  in  Russia  from  the  year  1613  until  1732, 
when  it  became  extinct,  in  the  person  of  the  Empress 
Elizabeth,  who  died  without  issue.  It  was  succeeded 
by  t lie  dynasty  of  Ilolstein-Gottorp,  with  which  it  was 
connected  by  ties  of  marriage.  Charles  Peter  Ulric,  who 
reigned  after  Elizabeth,  under  the  name  of  Peter  III., 
being  the  son  of  her  sister,  Anna  Petrowna,  Duchess  of 
Ilolstein-Gottorp,  and  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great. 

Romans,  (ro'mawng,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Drome, 
on  the  Isere,  by  which  if  is  separated  from  Bourg-de- 
Peage,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  two  being  maintained  by  a  fine 
bridge,  12  m.  N.E.  of  Valence,  and  35  m.  W.S  W.  of 
Grenoble*  Marmf.  Silk  and  woollen  fabrics,  hosiery 
and  gloves.  Pop.  7,223. 

Ro'mans,  (Epistle  to  tlie.)  (Script)  One  of  the 

books  of  the  New  Testament,  written  by  the  Apostle 
Paul,  and  addressed  to  the  Christian  Church  at  Koine. 
It  is  the  fifth  in  order  of  time,  though  placed  first 
among  the  epistles,  either  from  the  predominance  of 
Rome, or  because  it  is  the  longest  and  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  of  the  Apostle’s  epistles.  It  is  generally  agreed  to 
have  been  written  about  a.  D.  58,  after  he  had  passed 
through  a  lengthened  period  of  experience.  That  it  is 
the  genuine  and  authentic  production  of  the  Apostle  has 
rarely  been  called  in  question,  and  is  supported  by  the 
strongest  evidence.  It  was  written  from  Corinth,  and 
sent  to  Rome  by  one  Phoebe,  a  servant  or  deaconess  of 
the  church  at  Corinth.  The  occasion  of  it  was,  doubt¬ 
less,  the  disputes  that  began  to  prevail  among  the 
Christians  at  Rome.  The  Church  there  was  composed 
of  both  converted  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  the  former, 
attached  to  the  Mosaic  institutions,  were  desirous  of 
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Imposing  upon  their  Gentile  fellow-worshippers  many 
ot'  the  Mosaic  rites  ami  ceremonies,  especially  that  of 
circumcision.  The  Gentiles,  on  the  other  hand,  despised 
the  prejudices  of  the  Jews;  and  hence,  the  divisions 
and  contentions  among  them  which  called  forth  the  ad¬ 
monitions  and  cautious  contained  in  this  epistle. 

RonUnsch,n.  [Gris.  Ranansch.]  ( P/tilol.)  The  lan¬ 
guage  spoken  by  the  people  of  the  Grisons,  in  Switzer* 
laml ;  —  also  written  Rumansch ,  or  Runwnsch. 

H  >  nnn  SiOioid.  »  (Painting.)  See  Painting. 

ItViii  uiH ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Chester 
co ,  abt.  10  m.  W.  of  West  Chester. 

lli><ii;iutic,  a.  [Fr.  r  anantique.]  Pertaining  to  ro¬ 
mance,  or  resembling  it;  involving  romance;  belong¬ 
ing  or  appropriate  to  the  style  characteristic  of  the 
popular  literature  of  mediaeval  times,  as  opposed  to  the 
classical  antique;  —  hence,  wild;  fanciful ;  fabulous;  ex¬ 
travagant;  improbable  or  chimerical;  fictitious;  full 
of  fantastic  imagery;  as,  a  romantic  story,  a  romantic 
idea,  a  romantic  enterprise,  a  romantic  individual. — 
Characterized  by  novelty,  oddness,  or  variety;  wild; 
fantastic;  quaintly  picturesque; — applied  to  scenery  ; 
as.  a  ro'ii  mtic  prospect. 

it  >m l ii'tieal.  a.  Romantic,  (r.) 

R  mi  ni'tlC/illy,  adv.  Iua  romantic  manner;  wildly; 
extravagantly. 

R  fim  1  n'tic ism,  (sizn,)  n.  [Fr.  romantisnw..]  ( Lit.)  I 
St  ate  or  quality  of  being  romantic  or  fan  Pis  tic;  —  a  term 
of  recent  ori 'in,  applied  chiefly  to  the  fanciful  and  un¬ 
natural  productions  of  the  modern  French  school  of 
novelists,  at  the  head  of  which  are  Bilzic,  Victor  Hugo, 
Sue.  Alex.  Dumas  ( pere.  et  fih).  Miue.  Dudovant(“ George 
Sand”),  Ac.,  and  their  imitators  in  France  and  other 
countries. 

Roman  ticist,,  (->’&/,)  n.  One  imbued  with  romanti¬ 
cism. 

Ro  ni  an't  icu  css,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  roman¬ 
tic;  fanciful  ness ;  fantasticuess  ;  wildness;  extrava-^ 
gtnee. 

It i> m a' mi s  I.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople  and  of  the 
Eisr,  surnained  L'cipcnus,  was  an  Armenian  soldier, 
who  became  th  3  associ  ite  of  Constantine  X.,  in  919.  II** 
was  dethroned  by  bis  sous,  Stephen  and  Constantine,  in 
915,  and  died  in  a  monastery.  9 IS. — Romanos  II.,  called 
The  Ymnger,  succeeded  his  father,  son  of  Constantine  X  , 
959,  and  lied  of  intemperance,  963.— R  imanus  III ,  called 
Argyras ,  became  emperor  by  marrying  the  princess 
Z  ni,  1028.  lie  was  murdered  by  bis  wife  and  h<*r  para¬ 
mour,  Michael  (Michael  IV  ),  1031. — Rom.wus  IV.,  sur- 
nauied  D  oj*njs^  was  a  condemned  conspirator,  who  was 
married  to  Eudoxia,  the  widow  of  Constantine  Ducas, 
an  l  associate  1  with  her  on  the  throne,  10(53.  Died,  after 
being  deposed  aud  mutilated  by  Michael  (Michael 
VII.).  1171. 

Rr> ni’riii'z  1,  n.  [It.]  (Mas.)  See  Romance. 

R .> iilii il 'zieri,  n.  pi.  [It.]  (Lit.)  In  Italian  litera¬ 
ture,  a  series  of  poets  who  took  for  the  subject  of  their 
compositions  the  chivalrous  romances  of  France  and 
Spain;  and  chiefly  those  relating  to  Charlemagne  and 
his  paladins: — of  this  school  were  Boiardo,  Pulci,  Berni, 
and  Ariosto,  the  last  of  whom  carried  this  class  of 
poetry  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  his  Orlando 
Firio  0. 

RmiAil'/.Dir,  or  Romvnzow,  Pzter  Alexandrovitch, 
Count,  a  Russian  general,  born  about  173J,  succeeded 
Prince  Gal itzin  as  comm  mder-in -chief  against  the  Turks, 
1770.  He  obtained  many  advantages,  and  concluded,  the 
treaty  of  Kainardji,  1774.  Named  general  of  the  second 
army  directed  against  the  Turks,  he  threw  up  his  com¬ 
mand  in  1739,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  Potemkin. 
Died  1796. — His  son  and  successor  in  the  title,  Nicholas, 
distinguished  as  a  diplomatist,  and  for  the  devotion  of 
his  wealth  to  p  itriotie  and  benevolent  objects,  flourished 
1753-1826 — Mich  ael  Paul,  brother  and  heir  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  D.  1838. 

Itoill'ill'znwfte,  «.  (Min.)  A  brown,  or  brownish- 
blacK.,  variety  of  Lime-garnet.  It  is  a  triple  silicate  of 
lime,  alumina,  aud  iron. 

RDinbowline,  (-W'Ha.)  n.  ( Naut .)  Old.  refuse  cord¬ 
age,  rope,  Ac.,  fit  f»r  use  in  chafing-gear  only. 

Rilitie.  [  Lat.  Rama.)  The  most  celebrated  of  European 
cities,  fmious  alike  in  ancient  and  modern  history; 
first,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  most  powerful  nation  of 
antiquity,  and  afterwards,  .os  the  ecclesiastical  capital 
of  Christendom,  now  cap.  of  tne  kingdom  of  Italy,  is 
situated  on  the  Tiber,  abt.  16  m.  from  its  moutb,  115  m. 

N  E.  of  Naples,  and  115  in.  S.8.E.  of  Florence;  Lat.  41° 
53'  52"  N.,  Lon.  12°  28'  40"  E.  The  space  inclosed  by 
walls  approaches  to  the  form  of  a  square,  of  three,  or 
somewhat  more  than  three,  miles  each  way,  the  circuit 
of  the  walls  being  in  all  about  16  miles.  This  is  equal 
to  the  circumference  of  Rome  in  its  greatest  splendor: 
but  of  the  seven  eminences  on  which  the  former  city 
stood,  several  of  them  are  now  covered  with  vineyards, 
corn-fields,  or  villas,  the  close  population  being  confined 
to  the  level  tract  between  the  eminences  and  the  river, 
and  occupying  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  space  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  walls.  The  most  regularly  built  part 
of  Rome  is  that  which  is  adjacent  to  the  northern  gate, 
called  Pirrta  del  Ptpolo,  and  the  quarter  Borgo,  on  the 
right  of  the  river.  The  great  drawback  on  its  beauty 
as  a  city,  is  the  mixed  nature  of  its  buildings,  a  man¬ 
sion,  entitled  to  the  name  of  palace,  being  too  often 
placed  amidst  a  group  of  hovels.  The  points  from  which 
the  city  can  best  be  viewed, are  the  Pincian  Hill,  Mount 
J  miculum,  the  tower  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  tops  of  the 
Trajan  and  Antonine  columns.  The  streets  have  seldom 
any  foot-pavement;  they  are  in  general  narrow.  Three 
of  the  finest  are  those  which  diverge  from  the  Piazza  di 
popolo,  near  the  northern  gate;  viz.,  the  Corso,  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol ;  tne  Strada  del  Babbuino, 


ending  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  the  Strada  di  1 
Itipetta,  leading  to  the  Tiber.  The  Corso  is  the  great 
public  walk  of  Rome,  and  the  scene  of  carnival  festivi¬ 
ties.  The  squares  are  small,  but  numerous,  and,  in 
general,  adorned  with  obelisks,  fountains,  or  other} 
monuments.  The  space  in  front  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  is 
a  large  area  of  an  oval  form,  surrounded  with  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  colonnade,  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Bernini.  The 
Roman  jorum  was  anciently  bordered  with  temples  and 
liued  with  statues,  and  is  now  called  Campo  Vaccino 


F g.  2272.  — cnmpo  vaccino,  (Ancient  F>rum). 


(Fig.  2272)  Among  the  ancient  edifices,  the  Pauthenn, 
or  Rotunda  (Fig.  2039).  a  structure  distinguished  equally 
for  solidity  and  elegance,  is  conspicuous.  A  still  more 
imposing  object  is  the  Coliseum,  or  amphitheatre  of  Ves¬ 
pasian  (fig.  113),  a  structure  of  an  oval  form.  5^1  feet  in 
length,  4S1  in  breadth,  ami  1.616  in  circumference;  being 
the  largest  amphitheatre  ever  known.  A  t  a  short  distance 
from  this,  near  the  Vintinal  and  Qnirinal  hills,  stands 
a  portion  of  the  vast  baths  of  Diocletian,  now  converted 
into  a  church.  Of  the  triumphal  arches  of  ancient 
Rome,  the  only  one  remaining  entire  is  the  arcli  of  Con¬ 
stantine  (Fig.  17S).  with  its  pillars,  statues,  and  bas- 
reliefs,  all  of  the  finest  marble.  The  arch  of  Septimus 
Severus  is  also  of  marble,  but  its  bas-reliefs  are  much 
damaged.  The  arch  of  Titus  has  also  suffered  greatly. 
The  Colonna  Trajan  a,  or  Trajan’s  Pillar  (Fig.  651),  still 
stands  on  the  spot,  where  it  was  erected  by  that  empe¬ 
ror,  and  is  yet  covered  with  admirable  bas-reliefs.  The 
pillar  erected  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
is  of  equal,  or  somewhat  greater  height,  but  of  inferior 
execution.  Of  the  ancient  aqueducts,  there  remain 
only  three;  yet  their  supply  of  water  is  extremely  co¬ 
pious.  As  to  public  baths,  those  great  objects  of  Roman 
luxury,  there  remain  of  those  of  Caracalla  little  except 
the  walls  ;  but  the  baths  of  Titus  are  in  la  tter  preser¬ 
vation.  No  city  in  Europe  is  superior  to  Rome  in  the 
number  and  magnificence  of  its  churches.  The  church 
of  St.  Pietro,  in  Vincoli,  is  regarded  as  the  most  ancient 
in  Rome,  and  is  a  noble  hall,  supported  by  20  pillars  of 
Parian  marble,  and  adorned  with  elegant  tombs.  That 
of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Silvester  is  built  of  part  of  the 
materials  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  is  a  beautiful  edi¬ 
fice.  The  church  of  St.  Andrea,  on  the  Monte  Cavallo, 
though  small,  is  highly  finished;  that  of  St  Cecilia,  in 
Trastevere,  as  well  as  the  churches  of  St.  Maria  in  the 
same  quarter,  St.  Sebastiano,  and  St.  Pietro  in  Monto- 
rio,  are  all  of  great  antiquity.  The  last  contained  the 
famous  picture  of  the  *J  ransfigumtiou,  by  Raphael, 
now  in  the  Vatican.  Santa  Maria  Egiziaca  is  supposed 
to  be  tin*  ancient  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  and  Santa 
Maria  sopra  Minerva  a  temple  of  that  goddess,  while 
the  church  of  Ara  Cceli  is  considered  as  occupying  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  The  Pan¬ 
theon  (q.  v.)  and  the  se\e»  patriarchal  basilica?,  or 
cathedrals,  are  all  remarkable  for  their  architecture. 
Of  the  cathedrals,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  a  noble  struc¬ 
ture,  is  situate  on  the  Eequiline  Mount,  and  lias  two 
fronts,  each  of  modern  architecture.  St.  Giovanni,  in 
Laterano,  is  the  regular  cathedral  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome.  Of  the  remaining  churches,  many  of  them  are 
remarkable  for  architectural  beauty,  and  altogether 
they  number  354.  In  the  church  of  St.  Peter’s  (Mg.  2089), 
the  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  are  all 
exhibited  in  the  highest  perfection.  The  patriarchal 
chair  of  St.  Peter  is  a  throne,  elevator!  to  tin*  bright  of 
70  feet.  The  high  altar  lias  below  it  St.  Peter's  tomb, 
above  it  a  magnificent  canopy  of  brass,  towering  to  the 
height  of  132  feet  (Fig.  273).  There  are  three  palaces  of 
the  Pope;  viz.,  the  Lateran  (Fig.  1525),  the  Qnirinal. 
and  the  Vatican.  The  first  is  close  to  the  patriarchal 
church  of  that  name,  and  is  striking  by  its  size  and 
height.  The  Qnirinal  palace  has  become,  since  the 
unification  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  residence  of 
the  king.  Its  exterior  presents  two  long  fronts  plain 
and  unadorned.  The  palace  of  the  Vatican  stands 
on  an  eminence,  to  the  north-west  of  the  city,  near  St. 
Peter’s.  Its  exterior  presents  neither  magnificence 
nor  symmetry,  having  been  erected  by  different  archi¬ 
tects  at  different  serus,  ami  forming,  not  one,  but  anj 
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assemblage  of  edifices.  Its  extent  is  immense,  and  the 
number  of  its  rooms,  great  and  small,  is  estimated  at 
4,422.  Part  ot  it  is  built  with  grandeur,  and  its  walls 
are  adorned  with  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angolo.  Here  also  are  collections  ot  medals  and  other 
antiques,  apartments  cased  with  marble  or  paved  with 
Roman  mosaic,  containing  vases,  oandelahras,  and  altars, 
besides  the  celebrated  statues  of  the  Apollo  belvedere 
(Fig.  147),  the  Lacoon  (Mg.  225),  and  the  Antinous.  The 
family  mansions  in  Rome  are  termed  palazzi,  and  are  in 
great  numbers  ;  but  the  far  greater  part  of  them  are  less 
remarkable  for  their  outward  architecture,  than  for 
their  size  and  internal  decorations.  The  Palazzo  l  oria 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city,  presenting  three  large 
fronts,  inclosing  a  spacious  court,  surrounded  with  a 
piazza.  It  lias  a  fine  staircase,  which  leads  to  a  mag¬ 
nificent  gallery  filled  with  pictures.  The  Palazzo  Rua- 
poli  has  a  still  finer  staircase,  consisting  of  four  flights, 
ot  thirty  steps  each,  each  step  of  a  single  piece  ot  inar- 
bh*,  nearly  ten  teet  long  and  two  bioad  The  Corsini 
palace  is  remarkable  lor  its  size,  its  furniture,  and  its 
gardens.  I  he  Palazzo  Orsini,  that  of  Giustiuiani,  of 
Altieri,  and  of  Salviati,  are  all  distinguished  buildings. 
The  I  alazzo  Farnese  is  of  great  size,  and  occupies  one 
side  of  a  handsome  square.  There  are  various  others, 
some  of  which  are  rich  in  the  paintings  of  the  first 
masters.  Rome  is  w  ell ‘supplied  with  hospitals,  hut 
they  are  conducted  on  an  antiquated  plan,  and  very  defi¬ 
cient  in  interior  order  and  arrangement.  The  Tiber, 
though  deep.  is  only  about  200  teet  w  ide,  and  is  crossed 
at  Rome  by  several  bridges.  Rome  is  the  seat  of 
various  seminaries.  The  University  is  of  the  first  rank, 
and  was  founded  in  1 .44.  The  I  ropagauda,  or  Col¬ 
lege  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Christian  faith,  is  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale,  containing  a  number  of  youths  of  different 
nations,  and  a  press  lor  printing  hooks  in  more  than 
thirty  languages.  There  are.  likewise  several  literary 
associations.  In  the  Ripa  Grande  800  children  are  in- 
stmeted  in  arts  aud  trades,  and  there  are  numerous 
schools  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  Ot  the 
libraries,  by  far  the  largest  is  that  ot  the  Vatican.  The 
other  libraries  are  those  of  the  Augustines.  of  the  Do¬ 
minicans,  ot  the  Barberini,  C’higi,  Colonna,  and  Corsini 
families;  also  the  Collcgio  Romano,  with  its  museum 
of  antiquities  and  cabinet  of  natural  history.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  library  is  called,  Irom  its  founder  Pope  Alexan¬ 
der  VII.,  the  Alexandrine  Library;  and  the  Library  del 
Emo  contains  a  collection  of  medals  and  mathematical 
instruments  along  with  a  museum  of  natural  history. 
Mannf.  Few  ,  and  chic  fly  consisting  of  woollens,  silks, 
velvets,  hats,  gloves,  stockings,  liqueurs,  pomade,  and 
artificial  flowers. — ’1  he  Romans  w  ere  alwa\  s  remarkable 
for  their  superstition  and  idolatry,  and  invested  nearly 
every  event  ot  life,  whether  political,  sooial,  or  domestic, 
with  some  religious  ceremony  ;  to  such  an  extent  was  this 
carried,  t  hat  nearly  all  t  he  ev  il  and  good  omens  and  super¬ 
stitions  that  have  sat  like  an  incubus  on  the  intelligence 
ot  western  Europe  for  the  last  2,000  years,  date  their 
origin  from  the  Roman  conquerors.  The  manner  in 
which  they  declared  war  and  proclaimed  peace  was 
marked  l>y  the  most  solemn  rites  and  religious  cere¬ 
monies.  Their  religious  opinions,  however,  were  re- 
maikably  tolerant,  tor  they  not  only  had  an  unbounded 
faith  in  their  own  mythology,  and’  confidence  in  each 
particular  divinity,  male  or  female,  who  appertained  to 
their  Pantheon,  hut  had  an  equal  trust  in  the  good 
offices  of  any  strange  god  or  goddess  whom  their  friends 
or  enemies  worshipped. and  with  open  arms  accepted  the 
celestials  from  the  regions  of  the  Nile,  the  Tigris,  ortho 
Ox  us,  ami  approached  w  ith  the  same  veneration  the 
altars  of  the  Libyan,  tlie  Olympian,  or  the  Capitoliue 
Jupiter.  From  the  toumling  ot  the  city  by  Romulus, 
for  a  space  of  245  years,  or  till  £09  11.  c ,  the  Roman 
people  submitted  their  political  destinies  to  the  rule  of 
a  succession  of  seven  kings,  the  line  terminating  with 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  w  ho,  with  bis  family,  was  deposed 
and  expelled  from  home.  After  the  deposition  of  their 
kings,  the  consular  foi  111  of  government  was  established, 
and.  with  a  few  short  interruptions,  as  during  the 
supremacy  of  the  Decemviri,  several  dictators,  and  two 
triumvirates,  continued  till  the  year  of  the  city  724.  or 
30  b.  c.,  or  for  a  space  of  479  yeais;  from  this  time  a 
line  of  about  sixty  emperors  assumed  dominion,  and  for 
a  term  of  506  years,  or  a.  d.  476,  swayed  with  absolute 
power  the  destinies  of  the  Roman  world.  Dining  the 
first  of  these  three  epochs,  the  Romans  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  their  infant  6tate,  the  city  was  greatly  enlarged, 
civil  law  and  order  were  established,  a  religious  code 
was  instituted,  several  of  the  neighboring  states  wero 
humbled,  many  cities  taken,  and,  while  the  population 
of  Rome  greatly  increased,  most  of  the  conquered  cities 
were  admitted  to  all  the  benefits  of  Roman  citizenship 
In  the  second  period,  those  great  undertakings  weie 
effected  which  have,  through  all  time,  made  Rome  so 
celebrated — the  broad,  well-paved  highways,  like  the 
Via  Appia,  extending  from  the  city  to  the  extremity  of 
Calabria,  numerous  aqueducts,  the  cloacte,  or  common 
sewers,  so  vast  in  size  aud  length  as  to  have  become  the 
wonder  of  the  ancients  themselves;  so  extensive  were 
these  tindergonnd  channels,  that  in  the  time  of  Augus¬ 
tus  the  whole  of  Rome  was  subterrsineously  navigable. 
After  these  followed  the  temples,  circuses,  and  baths. 
The  w’ars  undertaken  in  this  epoch  were  some  ot  the 
most  important  in  the  whole  history  of  the  people  The 
three  Punic  wars  were  fought  ami  Carthage  was  exter¬ 
minated,  tlie  whole  of  Italy  was  incorporated  in  the 
republic,  the  states  of  Africa  subjugated,  Greece  con¬ 
verted  into  Roman  provinces.  Mithridates  of  Pontus  de¬ 
feated, and  the  kingdoms  of  Asia  Minor  made  tributary  ; 
Spain,  Gaul,  ami  britaiu  were  conquered  and  advanced 
to  tlie  grade  ol  provinces,  the  boundaries  of  the  lepublio 
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extending  from  Hibernia  in  the  Atlantic  to  the  Eu-| 
phrates  in  the  East.  while  the  wealth  and  splendor  of  | 
the  city  hail  advanced  in  a  ratio  equal  with  its  terri¬ 
torial  aggrandizement;  and  what  had  once  been  a  town 
of  bricks  became  a  city  of  marble  palaces,  that  could 
boast  420  temples,  five  theatres  for  the  drama,  two  am- 1 
phi  theatres,  seven  circuses  of  vast  extent,  sixteen  public 
baths,  fourteen  aqueducts,  besides  pillars,  triumphal! 
arches,  porticoes,  and  lofty  obelisks.  During  the  third, 
period  Germany  was  added  to  the  imperial  realms,  and 
the  conquering  eagles  of  Rome  only  ceased  their  flight 
on  this  side  the  Indus.  All  Syria,  Persia,  and  Parthia 
fell  before  the  conquering  Roman  till  the  overgrown 
empire,  too  vast  for  its  own  strength,  and  weakened  by 
vice,  riches,  and  conquest,  fell  into  decay, and  then  com¬ 
menced  that  downfall  which  has  had  no  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  nations.  It  had  been  predicted  by  the  augurs, 
from  an  omen  of  twelve  ravens  seen  together  as  Romu¬ 
lus  was  marking  out  his  infant  city,  that  the  state  would 
endure  for  twelve  centuries;  and  as  the  termination  of 
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that  cycle  of  ages  approached,  the  physical  disasters 
that  overwhelmed  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
the  hordes  of  barbarians  who  on  every  quarter  burst 
like  a  deluge  on  the 
land,  the  crimes  of 
the  emperors,  the 
constant  civil  wars, 
and  dire  reverses  en¬ 
countered  in  the 
field,  too  plainly  in¬ 
dicated  the  coming 
ruin  of  the  once 
mist ressofthf  world 
So  enervated  and 
weak  had  the  troops 
become,  so  greatly 
had  they  degenerat¬ 
ed,  that  in  the  reign 
of  Theodosius,  about 
the  year  390,  the  le¬ 
gion*  were  no  longer 
able  to  bear  the  fa¬ 
tigues  of  their  armor 
and  heavy  military 
weapons,  and  throw¬ 
ing  them  aside,  as¬ 
sumed  the  light  and 
ineffective  arms  of 
the  effeminate  Per¬ 
sians,  while  the  bar¬ 
barians.  adopting 
the  heavy  weapon 
of  the  Romans,  were- 
everywhere  vie  tori*  ‘ 
ous.  The  division  of 
the  empire  into.£u.*<l- 
ern  and  Western  by 
Constantine,  in  328, 
was  the  first  fatal 
blow  to  the  strength  of  the  empire,  while  the  feud*  of  the 
rival  emperors,  and  the  irruption  of  the  Goths,  the  sack 
and  burning  of  Rome  in  410.  completed  the  dismember- 1 
Blent.  A  few  w'eak  princes  prolonged  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  the  shadow  of  a  W.  empire,  till  Romulus  Angus- 1 
tulus,  the  last,  hearing  the  same  name  as  the  founder 
of  the  state,  laid  down  the  insignia  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  at  the  feet  of  Odoacer,  the  barbarian  king  of  Italy, 
a.  D.  470.  The  Eastern  empire  endured  for  nearly  l,00uj 
years  longer,  until  Anally  overthrown  l»y  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  1453.  In  the  eighth 
century  Rome  was  ceded  to  the  Pope,  and  henceforth 
became  the  great  ecclesiastical  centre,  and,  though  fre¬ 
quently  subject  to  assaults  in  those  warlike  times,  es¬ 
caped  pillage  till  1527.  when  the  army  of  Do  Bourbon 
stormed  ami  sacked  it,  committing  frightful  horrors. 
In  1809  it.  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  continued 
under  their  sway  for  five  years.  In  1848  an  in¬ 
surrection  broke  out  compelling  the  Pope  to  fly. 
when  a  republican  government  was  established; 
a  French  force,  however,  soon  after  invested  the  city, 
which,  after  a  lengthened  siege,  was  obliged  to  ca¬ 
pitulate.  upon  which  the  Pope  returned  in  triumph  to 
his  capital.  In  Sept.,  1870,  after  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  war,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 
found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  the  French  troops  from 
Rome;  whereupon  the  city  was  invested  by  an  Italian 
army,  which,  after  a  slight  resistance  offered  by  the 
Pontifical  Zouaves  and  the  Body-guard,  capitulated  to  the 
National  government.  The  Pope,  however,  after  deliver¬ 
ing  a  solemn  protest  against  this  forcible  dethronement 
of  his  temporal  sovereignty,  still  remained  in  the  lloly 
City,  “committinghiscause  to  God”  in  theahsenceof  in¬ 
terference  in  his  helmlf  on  the  partot  the  great  Powers 
of  Enrope.  In  Dec.,  1870,  Rome  was  made  the  cap.  of 
Italy.  On  May  13,  1871,  the  Italian  parliament  passed 
the  act  known  as  the  bill  of  papal  guaranties,  by  which 
the  Pope  was  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  Leonine 
dry  (the  Vatican  and  dependencies),  the  Lateran,  and 
the  Castel  Gandolfo.  On  July  2,  Victor  Emmanuel 
made  his  entry  into  Rome,  and  took  up  his  residence 
nt  the  Quirinal.  J*op.  in  1872,  244,4*4  •  1876,  280,000. 

Koine,  in  Georgia,  a  city,  cap.  of  Floyu  co.,  abt.  170  in. 
N.W.  of  Milledgeville.  It  is  the  principal  depot  for  the 
cotton  raised  in  that  region,  and  has  an  active  and  in¬ 
creasing  trade  besides,  F>p.  abt.  4.010. 

Koine,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Peoria  co.,  abt.  85  m. 
N.  by  E.  of  Springfield. 

Rome,  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Jefferson  co..  abt.  9  in 
E.  by  N.  of  Madison. —  A  post-village,  cap.  of  Perry  co., 
aht.  45  m.  E.  of  Evansville;  pop.  abt.  600. 

Rome,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  of  Henry  co.,  abt.  36  ni. 


W.N.W.  of  Burlington.  —  A  township  of  Jones  co. ;  pop.  I 
1.071. 

Rome,  in  Maine ,  a  post-township  of  Kennebec  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  804. 

Rome,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-township  of  Lenawee  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1.612. 

Rome,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Boone  co.,  abt.  13  m.  N. 
by  E.  of  Columbia. 

Rome,  iu  New  York,  a  town  and  township,  semi-cap. 
of  Oneida  co.,  abt.  100  ill.  W.N.W.  of  Albany,  and  14  ill. 
N.W.  of  Utica,  on  the  site  of  Fort  Stanwix.  It  is  a  place 
of  much  business  activity,  and  contains  some  extensive 
manufactories. 

Rome,  in  Ohio ,  a  village  of  Adams  co.,  aht.  84  m.  S  E. 
ot  Cincinnati.  —  A  post-village  and  township  of  Ashta¬ 
bula  co.,  abt.  190  in.  N.E  of  Columbus;  pop.  abt.  900. — 
A  township  of  Athens  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,300  — A  village 
of  Delaware  co.,  abt.  22  in.  N.  by  E.  of  Columbus.  —  A 
township  of  Lawrence  co. ;  pop.  aht.  2,400.  —  A  village 
of  Richland  co.,  aht.  12  ill.  N.  of  Mansfield.  —  A  village 
of  Seneca  co.,  aht.  110  in  N.  of  Columbus. 

Rome,  in  IVnnsylrania ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Bradford  co.,  about  9  m.  N.N.E  of  Towanda;  pop  abt. 

l, 900.  —  A  township  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Rome,  iu  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  ot  Jefferson  co.,  abt. 

10  m  E.  of  Jefferson. 

Koine,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Smith  co.,  abt.  45 1 

m.  E.  ot  Nashville. 

Ro  meine,  n.  (Min.)  A  native  antitnoniate  of  lime. 

Ro  meo,  III  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Macomb  co  , 
abt.  20  m.  N.W.  of  Mount  Clemens. 

Romeo,  in  Tennessee ,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co.,  abt.  j 
14  m  N.W  .  of  Greenville. 

Rom  lonl,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Essex,  13  m.  E.N.E. ! 
til  Loudon;  pop.  6,000. 

Rom  isli,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  Rome,  or  to 
the  teligion  professed  by  the  people  of  Rome ;  Roman 
Catholic;  Papal:  as,  the  Romish  Church. 

Rom  ist,  n.  A  Roman  Catholic.  (R.) 

Romney,  in  Indiuna,  a  post-village  of  Tippecanoe  co., 
aht.  12  iu.  S.  of  La  Fayette. 

Romney,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  pnst-vill.,  cap  of  Hampshire 
co,  ant.  120  in.  S  E.  by  E.  ot  Wheeling;  pop.  abt.  650.  j 

Koinoraiit  i n,  ( rom'o-ran-ta ,)  a  town  ot  Frame,  dept. | 
of  Loire-et-Cher,  on  the  Seudre, a  tributary  of  the  Loire, 
24  m.  S.E  of  Blois;  pop.  7,642. 

Romp,  n.  (A  different  spelling  of  rump,  q.  v.]  A  rude 
girl,  who  leaps  and  frisks  about,  and  indulges  in  boister-l 
ous  play;  a  tomboy:  a  hoiden  ;  a  skittish  lass.  —  Rude 
play;  boisterous  frolic;  trisky  recreation. 

— v.  n.  To  play  rudely  and  boisterously ;  to  leap  and  frisk  j 
about  in  sport ;  to  act  the  tomboy. 

Rom  pee'.  Kom'pti,  n.  [Fr.  rompu ,  from  Lat.  romp- 
ere.,  to  break  J  '(her.)  Clett,  as  an  ordinary;  cut  off, 
or  broken  at  the  top,  as  a  chevron,  bend,  Ac. 

Komp  iugly.i/r  In  a  romping,  or  rude  and  boister¬ 
ous  manner;  rotnpishly. 

Roinp  isli,  a.  Inclined  to  romp;  given  to  rude,  bois¬ 
terous  sport. 

Romp  ittlily,  adv.  In  a  rude  or  boisterous  manner; 
skittishly. 

Romp  iNlmesN,  n.  Quality  of  being  rotnpish  or  tom- 1 
boyish;  disposition  to  boisterous  play,  or  the  practice  j 
of  romping. 

Rom  «*ey,  or  Rumsey.  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Hants,! 
on  the  Test,  6  in.  N.W.  of  Southampton ;  pop.  6,u00.  i 

Rom  ulus,  mythical  founder  and  first  kingot  Rome. 
According  to  the  legends,  he  was  the  son  of  the  vestal 
Rhea  Sylvia  by  the  god  Mars,  Sylvia  being  a  daughter 
of  Numitor,  rightful  heir  of  the  King  of  Alba,  but  de¬ 
prived  by  bis  brother.  Exposed  with  his  twin-brother 
Remus,  the  babes  were  suckled  by  a  slie-wolf,  and  after¬ 
wards  brought  up  by  a  shepherd  Their  parentage  was 
discovered,  and  they  determined  to  found  a  city  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Tiber,  the  scene  of  their  exposure.  The 
right  to  choose  the  site  was  acquired  by  R.;  and  Remus 
not  acquiescing,  in  bis  disappointment,  was  slain.  In¬ 
habitants  for  the  new  city  were  found  by  establishing  a 
refuge  lor  murderers  and  fugitive  slaves  on  the  Capito- 
li ne  hills,  and  by  carrying  off  the  Sabine  maidens  at  a 
feast  to  which  they  were  invited.  This  led  to  war  with 
the  Sabines,  which  ended,  through  the  intervention  of 
the  Sabine  women,  in  a  union  ot  Romans  and  Sabines, 
under  their  two  kings,  R.  and  Titus  Tatius.  The  latter 
was  soon  slain,  and  R.  reigned  alone.  He  was  regarded 
as  the  author  of  the  fundamental  division  of  the  people 
into  tribes ,  curife.  and  gentes ,  and  of  the  institution  of 
the  senate  and  the  cumiitia  curiata.  The  date  commonly 
assigned  for  the  foundation  of  Rome  is  B.  c.  753. 

Rom  it lu.s,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Seneca  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  2,223. 

Ro  lilt,  a  small  island  in  the  Northern  Ocean;  Lat.  58° 
32'  N.,  Lon.  0°  W. — Also,  a  small  island  of  the  Hebrides. 

Ron  alii,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-township  of  Ionia  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,400. 

KonaliKliay.  <  \ort  li  and  Koutli,)  ( ronfald  shai ,) 
two  small  islands  ol  tin*  Orkneys. 

Roil <*<**  va 1 1  os,  (ronce'val.)  a  village  of  Spain,  in  Na¬ 
varre,  22  m.  N  N.E.  of  Pampuua.  Here  the  rear-guard 
of  the  army  of  Charlemagne  was  destroyed  in  778,  and 
Roland,  the  famous  paladin,  fell  in  the  action. 

Ron'ila.  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Granada,  on  the 
Guadiaro,  40  in.  N.W  of  Malaga,  and  48  m.  N  N.E.  of 
Gibraltar.  Manuf.  Silks,  leather,  Ac.  Fop.  19.334. 

Rondaelie,  <  rbng-dash.)  n.  (Arched.)  Anciently,  a 
circular  shield  carried  by  foot-soldiers  to  protect  the 
upper  part  of  the  person,  which  it  entirely  covered.  It 
had  a  slit  iu  the  upper  part  tor  seeing  through,  and  one 
at  the  side  for  the  point  of  the  sword  to  pass  through. 

Roilll  Rosso.  n.  [Fr.]  ( Fine  Arte.)  A  term  describ¬ 
ing  sculptured  objects  in  their  full  forms,  iu  contradis- 
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ti notion  to  those  which  are  in  relief, or  attached  more  of 
less  to  a  plane  or  ground. 

RoiHleau,  K4lii<lo,  (rnn-do,)  n.  [Fr.  rondeau,  from 
rood,  round. J  (Fros.)  A  kind  of  poetry  which  n  turns, 
us  it  were,  to  the  same  point,  or  in  which  part  is  re¬ 
peated,  thus  containing  a  retrain.  In  French  poetry, 
the  rondeau  is  a  little  composition  of  13  verses,  divided 
into  3  unequal  strophes,  with  two  rhymes  (5  lines  mas¬ 
culine  and  5  feminine,  or  vice  versd).  'J  he  first  two  or 
three  words  of  the  flr*t  verse  serve  as  the  burden,  ami 
recur  in  that  shape  after  the  Sth  and  13th  verses.  There 
are  also  double  rontleaitx  ami  single  rondeaux ;  the  latter 
uii  obsolete,  but  easier  kind  of  verse. 

(Mus.)  A  light  form  of  composition,  in  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  or  theme  returns  frequently ;  it  usually  forms  the 
last  movement  of  a  symphony  or  sonata,  but  is  also  very 
common  as  a  separate  composition :  a  round. 

Koiilioilt',  iu  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Ulster  co., 
abt  90  m  N.  of  New  York  city. 

RoimIoiiI  <’r4*4*B4,  in  New  York,  enters  the  Hudson 
River  from  Ulster  co. 

Konion.  Ronyon.  (rUn'yun.)  n.  A  mangy  or  scabby 
animal  ;  also,  a  fat,  pursy,  bulky  woman;  as,  a  rump-led 
ronyon.  —  Shake. 

Ron ii4k,  ( re.n'na ,)  a  town  of  the  Danish  Island  of  Born¬ 
holm,  hi  the  Baltic,  93  iii  S.E.  of  Copenhagen.  Manuf 
Woollens  and  tobacco.  Ftp.  4,o00. 

Ron  ii4* Imi  i*$f,  (ron'ne.-boorg,)  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Saxe- A I  ten  burg,  4  m.  E.S.E.  of  Gera.  Manuf.  Woollens, 
porcelain,  ami  leather.  Fop.  6,0u0. 

Rood ,  n.  [A  different  orthography  of  rod.  q.  v  ]  A  rod: 
a  perch  1  a  pole;  a  lineal  measure  of  yards.  —  The 
fourth  part  of  au  acre,  or  40  square  yards  or  poles  ;  as.  a 
rood  of  land. 

K4HmI«  n.  [A.  S.  rode ,  or  rod.]  A  cross  or  crucifix  ;  a 
figure  consisting  of  one  rod  laid  at  right  angles  over 
another:  —  specifically,  a  name  formerly  given  to 'the 
figure  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  erected  in  Kotnan  Catholic 
churches;  as,  the  Indy  rood.  —  Ry  the  rood,  by  the  cross; 
—  a  phrase  formerly  employed  in  taking  oath  or  assev¬ 
eration. 

RimmI  '-  Ih*«i ill .  n.  (Arch.)  Formerly,  the  beam  across 
the  chancel,  bearing  the  rood,  in  churches  too  poor  to 
provide  a  sc»  een. 

Rood '-free,  a.  Exempt  from  punition.  (R.) 

R4>4Ml'-l4>f't,n.  (Arch  )  A  gallery  which  was  generally 
placed  over  the  chancel-screen  in  parish  churches,  and 
contained  the  rood  and  Its  appendages. 

Ro4>I*,  n.  [A.  S  hrofrnf]  (Arch.)  The  external  cover¬ 
ing  on  the  top  of  a  building;  sometimes  of  stone,  but 
usually  of  wood  overlaid  with  slates,  tiles,  lead,  Ac.  The 
form  and  construction  of  the  timber- work  of  roots  (lifter 
materially  according  to  the  nature  of  the  building  on 
which  it  is  to  be  placed,  and  any  attempt  to  notice  all 
the  varieties  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work. 
The  main  portion  of  the  framing,  which  in  most  cases 
are  placed  at  regular  intervals,  are  each  called  a  truss , 
principal,  or  pair  of  principals  ;  these,  in  ornamented 
open  roofs, are  the  leading  features, and  iu  some  uucieut 


Fig.  2274,  —  1.  kino-post  roof. 

A.  King  post. 

BR.  Queen  posts. 

COCO.  B'ltoef  or  struts. 

DO  Tie  beams 

EKF.E.  Principal  rafters,  blades, 
or  bucks. 


2.  QUEEN- POST  ROOF. 
FF.  K'dge- pieces. 
GGGGGG.  Purlins, 
li.  Collar. 

J.I.IJ.  Common  rafters. 
KKKK.  Pole-plates. 
LLLL.  Wall  plates. 


roofs  are  contrived  with  an  especial  view  to  appearance. 
Me  gite  (Fig.  2274)  two  of  the  simplest  kinds  of  modern 
roofs.  which  will  serve  to  explain  the  names  of  the 
most  important  timbers:  a  king-post  roof  has  one 
vertical  post  in  each  truss,  a  quein-post  roof  has  two. 
Since  the  introduction  of  iron  in  the  construction  of 
roofs,  spaces  of  almost  any  width  can  he  roofed  over. 

— That  which  resembles,  or  corresponds  with,  the  cover  of 
a  building;  as,  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  roof  of  the 
firmament,  Ac. 

(Mining.)  That  part  above  the  miner’s  head ;  that 
part  of  the  strata  lying  immediately  upon  the  coal. 

— r.  a.  To  cover  with  a  roof;  as,  to  roof  a  building.  —  To 
shelter:  to  inolose  in  a  house. 

K4M>f'cr,  n.  One  who  sets  on  roofs. 

Roof  ing,  /i.  The  act  of  covering  with  a  roof.  —  The 
materials  of  which  a  roof  is  constructed,  or  materials 
for  a  roof:  as,  roofings lutes  — Hence,  by  implication, 
the  roof  itself;  shelter;  covering 
K4M>t''l4*SM.  a.  Without  a  roof;  as.  a  roofless  church. 
— Unsheltered;  having  uo  house  or  borne;  a*, a  roojless 
vagabond. 


ROOT 


ROOT 


ROQU 
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Koorirt,  n.  A  small  roof  or  covering. 

Roof -tree,  n.  The  beam  in  the  angle  of  a  roof;  hence 
the  roof  itself;  —  also,  by  implication,  home;  house’ 
shelter;  as,  he  sleeps  under  his  own  roof-tree. 
Koofy,  a.  l*os>essing  roofs.  [ K.) 

Rook',  n.  [A  8.  /hoc;  formed  from  the  sound  which 
the  bird  utters. J  (Zoot.)  A  European  species  of  crow 
(Qirvus  frugdeyus,  Linn.),  resembling  in  size  and  color 
the  Carrion-crow,  but  differing  in  having  the  base  of  the 
bill  whitish  and  scurfy,  and  bare  of  leathers.  The  rook 
is  gregarious  at  all  seasons,  resorting  constantly  to  the 
same  trees  every  spring  to  breed,  when  the  nests  may 
he  seen  crowded  one  over  another  upon  the  upper 
branches.  After  their  young  have  taken  wing,  they  all 
forsake  their  uest-trees,  returning  to  them  again  in 
October  to  roost ;  but  as  winter  comeson,  they  generally 
select  more  sheltered  places  at  night  in  some  neighbor¬ 
ing  woods,  to  which  they  fly  off  together. 

■ — A  cheat;  a  trickster;  a  rapacious  fellow  ; — also,  ouo  who 
acts  as  decoy-duck  to  gaming-houses. 

— v.  n.  To  cheat :  to  swindle  ;  to  defraud  ; — also,  to  decoy. 
— v.  a.  To  cheat:  to  defraud  by  cheating  or  trickery. 
R«ok,  h.  [It.  rocca,  from  L.  Lit  ,  a  castle  built  on  a 
rock.j  (Gaines.)  In  chess,  one  of  the  four  pieces  placed 
oil  the  corner  squares  of  a  chess-board  ;  a  castle. 

Rook  cry,  n.  A  place  where  rooks  congregate  and 
build  their  nests,  as  a  wood,  coppice,  &c. 

Rook  -pie,  n.  (Cookery.)  A  pie  made  of  young  rooks 
dressed  and  seasoned;  —  a  dish  much  esteemed  by  Eng¬ 
lish  gourmets. 

Rook's  Creek,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Liviugstou  co.,  abt.  130  in.  S  W.  l*y  S.  of  Chicago; 
pop.  abt.  bOO. 

Rook  y,  n.  Populated  by  rooks;  as.  a  rooky  wood. 
Room,  n.  [A.  S.  rum  ;  Qoth.  rums,  place, space;  proba¬ 
bly  allied  to  the  lleb.  rum.  to  be  afar  off,  remote.] 
Place;  space;  compass;  extent  of  place,  great  or  small, 
which  has  been  set  apart  or  appropriated  to  any  pur¬ 
pose. —  Particularly, space  partitioned  off  in  a  building: 
an  apartment  in  a  house;  as,  they  occupy  different 
rooms.  —  Practicability  of  admission;  possibility  to  al¬ 
low;  fit  occasion;  liberty  to  act:  as,  there  is  ample  room 
for  improvement.  —  Place  unoccupied;  as,  to  find  room 
for  a  lady.  —  Place  of  another  ;  stead  ;  as,  he  took  him  in 
room  of  the  other.  —  In  British  North  America,  a  fishing 
station. 

To  give  room ,  to  withdraw  ;  to  leave  space  unfilled,  for 
others  to  pass  or  to  be  seated.  — To  make  room ,  to  remove 
obstructions ;  to  open  a  space,  way,  passage,  or  oppor¬ 
tunity  :  as,  make  room,  gentlemen  !  —  Room  and  space. 
(Ship-budding.)  The  technical  expression  for  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  joint  or  moulding  edge  of  one  floor- 
timber  to  the  other,  which,  in  all  ships  that  have  ports, 
should  be  so  disposed  that  the  scantling  of  the  timber 
of  each  side  of  the  port,  and  the  breadth  of  the  port 
fore  and  aft  (the  openings  between  the  timbers  of  the 
frames,  if  any.  included),  be  auswerable. 

Room,  n.  A  dye  of  a  deep  blue  color  brought  from  As¬ 
sam,  and  extracted  from  a  plant  of  the  genus  RueJlia. 
Room,  v.  n.  To  lodge  ;  to  occupy,  as  a  room  or  apart¬ 
ment  :  as.  lie  rooms  at  the  Astor  House. 

RoomTtal,  n  ;  pi.  Roomfuls.  As  much,  or  many,  as 
will  fill  a  room;  as,  a  roomful  of  people. 

Room'! ly,  adv  Spaciously. 

Roominess*  n.  State  of  being  roomy  ;  spaciousness  ; 

large  extent  of  space  or  room. 

Roiuii'y,  a.  Having  ample  room  ;  spacious:  capacious  ; 
wide ;  Targe  ;  as,  a  roomy  house,  a  roomy  ship  between 
decks. 

Roon,  a.  Red  ;  resembling  the  color  of  vermilion.  (r.) 
Roop.  formerly  Lake,  in  Neva  da,  an  extreme  N.W.  co., 
adjoining  Oregon  and  California;  area,  abt.  3,000  sq,  m. 
The  co.  contains  several  considerable  lakes,  of  which 
Pyramid  Lake  is  the  largest.  Surface,  mountainous ; 
soil,  in  some  parts  fertile. 

Roor'lmcli.  n.  An  American  term  for  a  false  story  or 
canard  circulated  for  purposes  of  political  intrigue. 

Roo  **a  Oil.  Itoo  s;t  Grass-oil*  n.  An  oil  distilled 
from  the  leaves  of  Andrnpogon  calamus  aromaticus.  It 
has  a  strong  rose  scent,  and  is  used  for  adulterating 
attar  of  roses. 

Roost,  n.  i  A.  S.  hrost;  Qer.  ruste ;  allied  to  rest.]  The 
pole,  or  perch,  or  other  support,  on  which  birds  rest  at 
night  — A  number  of  fowls  reposing  together.  —  At 
roost ,  in  a  state  of  repose  and  sleep  ;  as,  a  cock  at  roost. 
— v.  n.  To  rest,  sit,  or  sleep,  a*  birds  on  a  pole,  perch,  or 
tree,  at  night;  to  perch.  —  Hence,  by  implication,  to 
lodge;  as,  where  do  you  roost  f 
Roost '-cock*  n.  The  male  of  the  domestic  fowl ;  a 
rooster. 

Roottt'er,  n.  An  Americanism  for  a  cock,  or  iitfile  of 
the  domestic  fowl. 

Root,  n.  [Dan.  roed."]  (Rot.)  The  descending  axis,  or 
that  portion  of  the  axis  of  a  plant  which  passes,  at  its 
first  development,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  stem, 
or  ascending  axis.  The  extension  of  this  organ  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  addition  of  new  matter,  not  at  its  base,  or 
point  of  junction  with  the  stem,  but  at  that  portion 
which  adjoins  the  apex.  R.  are  usually  subterranean  ; 
but  some  merely  float  in  water,  and  others  hang  loosely 
in  the  air.  They  have  no  leaves,  and  generally  no  buds, 
and  they  appear  to  divide  and  subdivide  irregularly,  un¬ 
like  stems,  which  always  ramify  in  a  symmetrical  man¬ 
ner.  There  are  two  classes  of  R .,  —  the  primary  or 
true.,  and  the  secondary  or  adventitious.  The  primary 
R.  is  produced  by  the  direct  elongation  of  the  radicle. 
The  part  where  the  stem  and  primary  R.  unite  is 
termed  the  coll  urn .  or  neck;  the  portion  of  the  latter 
organ  adjoining  this  is  called  the  base,  and  the  opposite 
extremity  the  apex.  The  secondary  root  does  not  pro¬ 
ceed  from  any  definite  point,  and  its  development  may 


be  said  to  depend  upon  favorable  external  circumstances. ! 
The  branches  from  a  primary  R.,  and  the  R.  produced 
from  the  different  mollifications  of  the  stem-— as  the! 
rhizome,  the  sucker,  and  the  runner  — are  all  of  the, 
secondary  class.  (See  Adventitious  and  Aerial  Hoots.) 
According  to  the  duration  of  their  existence,  all  R.  have 
been  divided  into  annual,  biennial,  and  perennial.  An¬ 
imal  R.  are  produced  by  those  plants  which  spring 
fiom  seed,  and  flower  and  die  in  the  space  of  one  year ;  us 
tin*  oat  and  the  balsam.  Biennial  R.  are  those  of  plants 
winch  live  two  years;  as  the  carrot  and  the  turnip. 
Perennial  li.  are  those  of  plants  which  live  for  many 
years;  in  some  such  plants,  as  the  dahlia  and  orchis, 
the  roots  are  the  only  perennial  portions,  the  stems 
dying  every  year.  The  R.  assumes  various  forms,  which 
vv  V  ^Hugiiished  special  terms  in  descriptive  botany. 
>»  lien  the  central  axis  of  a  plant  goes  deep  into  the 
ground  without  dividing,  a  taproot  is  produced  ;  the  R. 
of  the  coin  mo  u  Stock  illustrates  this  generic  form.  If, 
instead  of  descending  in  a  direct  line,  the  tap-root  takes 
a  crooked  curve,  it  is  said  to  be  contorted,  or  twisted,  as 
in  the  bistort ;  it  it  ends  abruptly,  as  though  bitten  off, 
it  is  termed  a  truncated,  or  prientorse  R.,  as  exemplified 
in  tlie  Devil  s-bit  scubiosu  sussica.  The  conical  R.  may 
be  described  as  a  tap-root,  rather  broad  at  the  base,  and 
tapering  towards  i lie  apex  ;  the  R.  of  the  horse-radish, 
parsnip,  and  carrot,  are  familiar  examples.  The fusiform, 
or  spindle-shaped  R ,  js  another  variety  of  the  tap-root. 
It  swells  out  a  little  below  the  base, and  tapers  upwards 
and  downwards;  it  is  seen  in  the  common  radish.  The 
napiform ,  or  turnip-shaped  R.,  has  a  globular  form, 
being  much  swollen  at  the  base;  the  common  turnip 
is  its  type.  \\  lien  the  descending  axis  is  very  short, 
and  at  once  divides  into  slender  branches  or  rootlets,  a 
fibrous  R.  is  produced,  as  in  many  of  the  grasses.  When 
the  branches  are  short  and  fleshy,  ns  in  the  dahlia,  the 
R.\$  said  to  be  fasciculated  ;  ami  w  hen  some  of  the  di¬ 
visions  are  so  swollen  as  to  become  egg-shaped,  as  in 
many  orchids,  and  especially  in  the  jalap-plant,  the  R. 
is  tuberculuted.  To  R..  which  expand  only  at  certain 
points,  the  terms  nodulose,  annulated ,  and  necklace- 
shaped,  have  been  applied.  A  few  other  forms  have  re¬ 
ceived  separate  names,  but  they  are  unimportant. 

—An  edible  or  esculent  root,  particularly  of  such  plants 
as  produce  a  single  root,  as  of  a  turnip. 

That  which  resembles  a  root  as  a  source  of  nutrition  or 
basis  of  support ;  that  from  which  anything  proceeds,  as 
if  by  growth  or  development ;  as,  the  root  of  one’s  nails, 
teeth,  &c. ;  particularly,  ( 1.)  The  first  ancestor  or  pro¬ 
genitor;  hence,  a  stem;  as,  “Adam,  the  roof  of  all  man¬ 
kind  ”  (Sir  J.  Daries.) — (2.)  A  primary  form  of  speech; 
a  radix  ;  a  radical,  or  w  hatever,  in  any  language,  can¬ 
not  be  reduced  to  a  simpler  or  more  original  form,  but 
serves  as  a  common  basis  to  words  relating  to  the  same 
emotion  or  idea,  such  as  ar,  ak.frag ,  &c.  Roots  are  of 
two  kinds,  roots  demonstrative,  and  roots  predicative. 
The  former  are  properly  pronouns;  the  latter  comprise 
all  names,  whatever  may  be  the  form  assumed  by  them, 
ami  express  invariably  some  sensible  or  material  idea. 
Thus  tlie  words  mill  and  meal ,  milk,  mild,  immortal,  &c., 
are  traced  hack  to  a  root,  mar  or  mul,  which  expressed 
originally  the  sound  of  crushing  or  grinding.  From  this 
root  have  sprung  w’ords  which  have  apparently  nothing 
in  common  with  each  other.  —  (3.)  The  original  occa¬ 
sion  or  cause  of  anything;  as,  “tlie  love  of  money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil.” —  1  Tim.  vi.  10. 

Mus.)  The  fundamental  note  of  any  chord. — Busby. 
Math.)  A  number  which,  multiplied  by  itself  a 
stated  number  of  times,  is  equal  to  a  given  number ;  in 
other  words,  the  number  of  which  a  given  number  is  a 
stated  power.  'J’hus  the  fourth  root  of  Ibis  2,  and  is  de¬ 
noted  by  the  symbol  4j/16.  In  the  most  frequently  oc-j 
curriug  case  of  square  root  the  index  2  is  omitted,  and 
tlie  radical  sign  y  alone  used.  The  more  general  and  ' 
algebraic  definition  of  a  root,  is  any  value  of  an  un¬ 
known  quantity  which  satisfies  a  given  equation.  See 
Cube  Hoot,  Square  Root. 

— That  which  is  like  a  root  in  position;  the  bottom  or 
lower  part  of  anything ;  as,  to  go  to  the  root  of  a  matter,  j 
Aerial  roots.  (Rot.)  See  Aerial. — Primary  roots,  the! 
central,  firnt-formed  main  root,  from  which  branch  off  I 
the  rootlets. — Root  of  a  nail.  ( Anat .)  That  part  of  a 
nail  which  is  covered  by  tlie  skin. —  To  take,  root,  to 
become  firmly  implanted  or  established;  as,  an  idea 
takes  root  in  the  mind. 

— v.  n.  To  fix  the  root;  to  enter  the  earth,  ns  roots.— 

To  sink  deep  ;  to  be  firmly  fixed,  implanted,  or  estab¬ 
lished  ;  as,  a  rooted  prejudice. 

— v.  a.  To  plant  ami  fix  deep  in  the  earth  by  the  roots; — 
used  chiefly  in  the  participle;  as,  rooted  trees.  —  Hence, 
to  impress  deeply,  durably,  or  radically  ;  as,  to  root  one’s  j 
self  in  the  estimation  of  another.  —  To  uproot ;  to  tear! 
from  the  ground  by  the  roots;  lienee,  to  exterminate; 
to  extirpate;  to  eradicate  ;  -  used  w'iili  a  particle,  as  up,  j 
out,  or  away  ;  as,  to  root  out  a  nuisance,  to  root  up  a 
vegetable. 

Root,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  vrrotan  ;  Du.  wroeten.]  To  turn  up,  as  j 
earth  with  the  snout,  in  t lie  manner  of  swine.  —  Hence, 
by  analogy,  to  favor  in  a  servile  manner;  to  play  the 
lickspittle;  to  act  as  a  mean  sycophant. 

— v.  a.  To  turn  up  with  the  snout ;  as,  hogs  root  every¬ 
where. 

Root*  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Adams  co. ;  pop.  abt.! 
2,600  —  A  post- village  of  Allen  co.,  abt.  110  m.  N.E.  by 
N.  of  Indianapolis. 

Root*  in  A  'em  York,  a  post-township  of  Montgomery  co. ; 
pop  (1870)2,492. 

Root  '-crop.  n.  (Agric.)  A  crop  of  esculent  or  edible 
roots,  particularly  of  such  plants  as  yield  single  tubers, 
as  beets,  turnips,  Ac. 


Root  Creek*  in  Wisconsin,  a  post- village  of  Milwau¬ 
kee  co.,  abt.  11  m.  S.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

Root  enter*  n.  An  animal  that  subsists  on  roots. 
Root  <‘<lly*  u.  Deeply  fixed  or  implanted  ;  firmly  ;  as 
to  bate  a  person  rootedly. 

Root  eclnettM*  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  rooted  ; 

as,  rootedness  of  love  or  enmity. 

Root  er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  roots, or  takes  up 
by  the  roots. 

Root  -lioiiMe,  n.  A  house  constructed  of  roots;  u 
place  for  keeping  roots. 

Root  lens,  a.  Destitute  of  roots;  as,  a  rootless  tree. 
Koot'let.  n.  A  little  root;  a  radicle. 

Root  Ri\er,  in  Wisconsin,  rises  in  Waukesha  co.,  and 
flowing  S  E.  enters  Lake  Michigan  from  Racine  co. 
Root'-stork*  //.  (Rot.)  Same  as  Riiizoma,  q.  v. 
Roots  low  ii,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Portage  co. ; 
pop.  abt  1,SU0. 

Roof  ’y ,  a.  Abounding  with  roots  ;  as,  rooty  ground. 
Rooze*  i*.  a.  To  scatter;  to  shred;  —  used  as  provin¬ 
cial  English. 

Ro|»al  i<‘*  a.  [From  Or.  ropalon,  a  club.]  Club-shaped  ; 
bulging  out  toward  the  end. 

Rope*  n.  [A.  S.  rap;  Du.  reep  ;  Irish  rap ;  Teel,  reip  ; 
Her.  reif. J  A  large,  stout,  tw  isted  cord  of  hemp,  of  not 
less,  generally,  than  an  inch  in  circumference.  A  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  hemp  twisted  together  forms  a  yam, 
and  a  number  of  yarns  form  a  strand.  Three  strands 
twisted  together  form  a  rope.  Rope  is  either  white  or 
tarred,  the  latter  being  the  best  if  liable  to  exposure  to 
wet,  tlie  former  if  not  exposed.  The  strength  of  tarred 
rope  is.  however,  only  about  three- fourths  that  of  white 
rope,  and  its  Joss  of  strength  increases  w  ith  time.  Rope 
i«  designated  by  its  circumference,  expressed  in  inches, 
and  i.s  issued  in  coils  of  113  fathoms  each  ;  marline  and 
hanibroline  in  skeins,  spun-yarn  in  pounds  ;  the  latter  is 
made  from  old  rope  (juuk).  Government  rope  ^distin¬ 
guished  by  a  colored  thread, —  red,  blue,  or  yellow, — 
which  runs  through  it.  Rope  used  in  the  artillery  ser¬ 
vice  is  coiled  with  the  sun,  i  e.,  from  left  to  right,  in 
which  direction  the  yarns  are  twisted  so  as  to  avoid 
kinking.  The  strength  of  white  hempen  rope  may  he 
approximately  calculated  by  the  following  rule,  viz. ;  ■ 
square  the  circumference,  and  divide  by  five  for  the 
number  of  tons  dead-weight  that  tlie  rope  will  bear. 
The  strain,  however,  caused  by  a  sharp  jerk  upon  a  rope 
is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  a  dead-weight.  It  is 
stated,  in  this  respect,  that  the  straiu  upon  a  rope  loaded 
w  ith  a  weight  of  200  pounds,  and  suddenly  checked  after 
a  tall  of  8  feet,  is  nearly  equal  to  that  which  is  caused 
by  a  dead-weight  of  2  tons.  —  Other  materials  beside 
hemp  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rope,  hut  to  a 
smaller  extent. — Coir-rope,  which  comes  from  Ceylon  and 
the  Maidive  Islands,  is  made  from  the  fibrous  husk  of 
the  cocoa-nut;  Manila-rope  from  the  fibres  of  a  species 
of  wild  banana.  Wire-rope,  both  iron  and  steel,  is  also 
employed;  on  ship-hoard,  particularly,  to  a  considerable 
extent.  —  See  Cable,  and  Cordage. 

— A  row  or  string,  consisting  of  a  series  of  tliiugs  con¬ 
nected  ;  as,  a  rope  of  onions. 

— pi.  [  A.  S.  rappas.]  The  entrails  of  birds. 

Rope,  of  sand,  u  metaphorical  simile,  denoting  a  frail 
or  insecure  union  or  tie,  or  baud  readily  broken. 

— v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  roped,)  (ropt.)  To  be  formed  into 
rope;  to  draw  out  into  a  filament  or  thread,  by  means 
of  any  viscous,  glutinous,  or  adhesive  quality  ;  as,  rop¬ 
ing  icicles. 

— v.  a  To  draw  bjr,  or  as  by,  a  rope. 

To  rope  in.  to  encircle  with  a  rope,  or  ropes;  ns,  to 
rope,  in  a  ring  for  pugilistic  encounters.  —  To  draw  in 
by  force,  and  collectively,  as  partisans. 

Rop<»'-baii<l.  Ro  band.  n.  (Naut.)  A  small  hank 
of  marline  or  spun-yarn,  used  on  shipboard  to  secure 
the  bead  of  tlie  sail  to  the  yard  or  gaff. 

Rope'-clancer*  n.  [Gr.  skoinobates ;  Lat.  funambu- 
lus.)  One  who  walks  or  dances  on  a  rope  placed  iu  an 
elevated  position  in  the  air. 

Ro|><k  -ladder*  n.  A  ladder  formed  of  ropes. 

Rope'-mak  tkr*  n.  A  roper;  one  whose  business  is  to 
make  ropes  or  cordage. 

Rope'-mat*  n.  A  mat  constructed  of  oakum  or  cordage. 

Rope'-piimp,  n.  (Hydruul.)  A  machine  for  raising 
water  by  means  of  an  endless  rope,  which  passes  through 
the  well  or  fountain,  and  brings  up  the  water  by  the 
momentum  it  acquires  when  put  in  motion.  —  Francis. 

Rop  er,  n.  A  rope-maker;  also,  a  packer. 

Rop  ery.  Rope'- walk*  n.  A  long  covered  walk,  or 
building  covering  even  ground,  where  ropes  are  manu¬ 
factured. 

Rop<k'-t rick,  n.  A  trick  that  merits  the  halter;  a 
villainous  act. 

Rope'- walk,  (-wank,)  n.  See  Ropery. 

Ropc'-yarii*  •<  Yarn  consisting  of  a  single  thread, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  ropes. 

Rop'ily*  adv.  In  a  ropy  manner ;  in  a  viscous  man- 
ner.  so  as  to  be  stretched  out  like  a  rope. 

Rop'i  no**.  n.  St  ring  in  ess,  or  aptness  to  draw  out  in  a 
string  or  thread,  without  breaking,  as  of  glutinous  sub¬ 
stances;  viscosity ;  adhesiveness. 

Rop'isli.  a.  Ropy  ;  tending  to  ropiness. 

Ropy*  a.  Stringy:  adhesive;  that  may  be  drawn  in  a 
thread;  viscous;  tenacious;  glutinous;  as,  ropy  mo¬ 
lasses,  ropy  lees  of  wine. 

Roque*  (role,)  ..)  a  popular  saint  of  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  in  France,  who  is  especially  considered  the 
patron  of  those  sick  of  the  plague.  He  was  born  of  a 
noble  family  in  Montpelier,  about  tlie  end  of  the  13th 
century,  and  having  undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
was  surprised  upon  his  way  through  Italy  bv  an  out¬ 
break  of  the  plague  at  Piacenza,  where  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  with  geuerous  zeal  to  the  care  of  the  victims  of  this 
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pestilence.  Falling  sick  of  the  plague  himself.  andt 
abandoned  by  man,  he  Coutrixed  to  drag  himself  to  a 
Heightening  woods,  where  a  dog  used  to  lick  his  sores; 
and  it  plowed  God  to  restore  him  to  health.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  France;  and  after  a  life  of  great  sanctity, 
died  at  Montpelier,  probably  in  1327. 

Roque,  St.,)  a  town  of  Spaiu,  in  Andalusia,  8  m.  from 
Gi  oral  tar;  pop.  7,000. 

Roquelau  re.  rok'e-lor.)  n.  (Also  written  rockei.at.) 
[Fr.,  from  the  Due  de  Roqnelaure ,  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
who  first  introduced  the  garment.]  A  long,  loose  cloak, 
or  surtout,  made  to  button  from  top  to  bottom  in  frout. 

Roque*.  Ros.)  loot  n/'/.^s),  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela;  Lat.  11°  57' 
40"  X..  Lon.  67°  40'  \V. 

Korif  erons,  a.  [Lat.  rot,  rom,  dew,  and  ftrre,  to 
bear  ]  Generating  or  yielding  dew.  (R.) 

(Med.)  Pouring  or  depositing  exhaled  fluids  like  dew 
upon  the  surfaces  of  organs ;  —  said  of  certain  vessels. 

Dunglisun. 

Roroton  ga,  an  island  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  one  of 
C«*ok  s  Islands  group;  Lat  21°  16'  5"  S.,  Lon.  I5y°  18'  W. 

Rorqual,  (-lira/,)  n.  ( Zool .)  See  Balemd^. 

Ro  ry,  a.  Dewy.  (R  ) 

Rosa.  n.  [Lat.;  Ger.  rhodon,  a  rose]  (Bot.)  The 
Rose,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Rosace sr.  The  species  and 
varieties  are  well  known  for  the  beauty  and  fragrance 
of  their  flowers.  They  are  shrubs  ranging  from  one  foot 
to  six  or  eight  feet  in  height.  The  flowers  in  the  wild 
species  are  usually  single,  but  in  the  cultivated  varieties 
semi-double,  or  doufde.  The  colors  are  red,  white,  pur¬ 
ple,  and  rarely  yellow ;  in  numberless  shades  and  mix¬ 
tures.  Botanists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  number  of 
original  species  of  R. ;  formerly  all  the  cultivated  R. 
were  supposed  to  have  a  common  origin,  hut  they  are 
now  generally  regarded  as  the  descendants  of  numer¬ 
ous  distinct  species.  R  gallica ,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  is  the  species  from  which  the  greater  number  of 
garden  varieties  have  been  developed,  particularly  those 
w  ith  d  irk-red  and  purple  petals.  R.  damascena.  the 
Damask  R.  '  Fig.  ‘232).  a  native  of  the  levant,  is  another 
prolific  species,  having  given  the  florist  some  lovely  blush, 
white,  and  red  roses.  The  so-called  Monthly  /?.,  the  ear¬ 
liest  to  flower,  are  varieties  of  this  species.  The  British 
species.  R.  spinosissima,  or  Scotch-rose,  is  the  source  of 
numerous  choice,  double  R .,  blush,  red,  marbled,  white, 
and  yellow.  R.  cent* folia.  the  100-leaved  Provence,  or 
Cabbage./?  ,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  is  known  un¬ 
der  from  50  to  60  varieties,  of  which  the  beautiful  M<*ss- 
roseis  an  especial  favorite.  R.  mnschata,  the  Musk-rose, 
a  rambling  shrub,  native  of  N  Africa,  has  very  fragrant 
white  flow  ers,  with  the  claws  of  the  petals  yellow.  R.  in- 
dicay  the  Chinese-rose.  R.  semperfe/rens,the ever-blowing 
rose,  and  other  species  from  China,  have  also  yielded 
l>eautiful  varieties  under  the  hand  of  the  florist.  The 
N.  America  species,  and  especially  those  of  the  U.  States, 
are  few.  The  Climbing-ro.se,  R.  setigera ,  is  a  fine  spe¬ 
cies.  sending  up  shoots 
10  to  20  ft.  high  in  a  sea¬ 
son  ;  from  it  have  orig¬ 
inated  numerous  beau¬ 
tiful  double-flowered  va¬ 
rieties  known  in  gar¬ 
dens  as  I'rairie-roses,  of 
which  the  Queen  of  the 
Praiiies  and  the  Balti¬ 
more  Belleare  instances. 

The  Dwarf  Wild-rose.  R. 
tuc'da  ( Fig.  2275),  has 
stems  I  to  2  feet  high, 
and  is  common  in  dry 
soils,  or  on  the  borders 
of  swamps,  flowering  in 
May  and  June.  Other 
species  are  the  Swamp- 
rose,  R.  Carolina  ;  the 
early  Wild-rose.  R.blan- 
da  :  and  the  true  Sweet-  Fig.  2275.  THE  dwarf  wild-rose. 
brier,  R.  rubigiuosa. —  (Rota  lucid*.) 

In  the  culture  of  roses, 

much  use  is  uow  made  of  the  Dutch  invention  of  form¬ 
ing  standards,  by  budding  on  hardy  woody  stocks  of  the 
Dog-rose,  R.  cauina ,  or  the  Tree-rose.  R  villosa.  The 
standards  are  budded  at  different  distances  from  the 
ground,  according  to  taste  and  the  purposes  in  view,  and 
form,  after  a  few  years,  handsome  round  heads,  which 
flower  freely,  and  preserve  the  variety  a  longer  time 
than  in  plants  raised  from  cuttings  or  layers.  They  are 
particularly  valuable  for  shrubberies  and  lawns,  where 
t lie  culture  of  the  root  required  by  dwarf-/?,  could  not 
be  given,  and,  if  omitted,  would  occasion  the  degen¬ 
eracy  of  the  variety.  New  varieties  of  the  R.  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  seed:  but  the  usual  mode  of  propagation 
H  by  layers.  All  will  grow  by  cuttings,  and  some,  as 
R.  snnpervirens,  freely;  but  this  mode  is  seldom  re¬ 
sorted  to.  For  preserving  delicate  varieties,  the  best 
plan  is  decidedly  that  of  budding  on  hardier  sorts 
Most  species  of  the  /?.  in  the  wild  state  grow  in  sandy 
ami  rather  poor  s  41,  except  such  as  are  confined  to 
woods,  where  the  soil  is  comparatively  rich  and  moist; 
but  all  cultivated  /?,  and  especially  the  double-flow¬ 
ered  kinds,  require  a  rich  loamy  soil,  inclining  to  clay 
rather  than  sand.  The  Dog-rose,  or  brier,  R.  canina.  is 
the  commonest  European  species,  being  found  in  hedges 
and  thickets  in  almost  every  country  of  that  continent. 
The  fruits,  commonly  called  hip*,  are  employed  in  medi¬ 
cine  for  their  refrigerant  and  Astringent  properties. 
The  dried  petals  of  the  unexpanded  flowers  of  R  gallica 
constitute  the  red-rose  leaves  of  the  sho|»s:  they  are 
used  medicinally  as  mild  astringents  and  tonics.  Rose¬ 
water  is  prepared  by  distilling  t he  fresh  petals  of  R. 


centi folia  with  water,  to  which  a  little  spirit  of  wine! 
has  been  added.  For  the  mode  of  oldaiuiug  the  mi¬ 
grant  volatile  oil  of  /?.,  see  Attar  of  Hoses. 

Rosa.  Mount.)  a  peak  of  the  Fen  nine  Alps.  See  Alps. 

Ko*h.  Salvator,  a  Celebrated  painter,  poet,  aud  musi¬ 
cian,  was  b.  near  Naples,  iu  1615.  Alter  studying  under 
Fraucaziaui.  and  displaying  his  genius  iu  many  studies 
of  wild  landscape,  be  went  to  Rome.  But  his  taste  was 
formed  more  from  the  study  of  nature  among  the  wilds 
of  the  Apennines,  than  from  the  lessons  of  other  art¬ 
ists ;  and  he  delighted  in  delineating  scenes  of  gloomy 
graudt-ur  aud  magnificence,  lie  also  wrote  plays,  and 
performed  parts  in  them  ;  besides  which  he  composed 
many  cantatas.  He  was  liberally  pationized  by  the 
Uraud-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  lived  some  years  at  Flor¬ 
ence.  /?.  executed  many  pictures  for  churches:  but  his 
priucipul  merit  lay  iu  the  representation  ol  the  wild 
scenery  of  nature,  storms,  &c  D.  at  Koine,  1673. 

Rosa  cea1,  n.  (Bot.)  'lhe  Ruse  family,  an  order  of 
plants,  alliance  Rosales.  Dlao.  Polypetalous  flowers, 
and  carpels  both  free  from  the  calyx. and  quite,  or  nearly 
so,  Iroin  each  other.  They  are  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs, 
with  alternate  leaves  and  regular  flowers ;  calyx  4-5- 
lol»ed —  wheu  5,  the  odd  lobe  is  posterior;  petals  5  or 
none;  stamens  peri gy uoiis,  distinct;  anthers  2-celled; 
carpels  generally  superior,  or  occasionally  more  or  less 
inferior  ;  seeds  1  or  few.  eXalbunu  nous;  embryo  straight. 
The  order  embraces  abt.  5U0  species  iu  30  geDera,  the 
most  numerous  of  which  is  Rosa,  q.  r. 

Rosaceous,  (-za/shus,)  a.  Rose  like ;  relating  or  per- 
taiuiug  to  roses. 

(Bot.)  Composed  of  several  petals  arranged  in  a  cir¬ 
cular  mauner,  as  in  the  rose. 

Ro*a'les,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  subclass 
Rerig  y  nous  exag»ns.  Diag.  Monodichlainy deous  flow¬ 
ers,  distinct  carpels,  sutural  placenta*,  definite  seeds, 
corolla,  if  present,  polypetalous,  aud  an  amygdaloid 
embryo,  with  little  or  no  albumen.  The  alliance  in¬ 
cludes  seven  orders:  Calycanthacejb,  Chkysobalana- 
CEi,  Fabacsle,  Drupacejj,  Pomacl^,  Sanguisorbacej:. 
and  Ros  \ce£,  q.  v. 

Rosauiliue.  (rose  an'e-Uent) n.  ( Chem .)  Under  this 
name  we  propose  to  give  a  succinct  analysis  of  the 
principal  dyes  derived  from  Aniline,  q.  r.  The  first  dye 
ever  manufactured  from  aniline  on  a  large  scale  was 
that  known  as  mauve ,  or  aniline-purple,  which  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  dissolving  aniline  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
and  adding  solution  of  bichromate  ot  potash,  w  hen  the 
liquid  gradually  becomes  dark-colored,  and  deposits  a 
black  precipitate,  which  is  filtered  off,  washed,  boiled 
with  coal-naphtha  to  extract  a  brown  substance,  and 
afterwards  treated  with  hot  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the 
mauve.  The  chemical  change  by  w  hich  the  aniline  has 
been  converted  into  this  coloring-matter  cannot  at  pres¬ 
ent  be  clearly  traced,  but  the  basis  of  the  color  has  been 
found  to  be  a  substance  which  has  the  composition 
C27H12N3,  and  has  been  termed  maureine.  It  forms 
black,  shilling  crystals,  resembling  specular  iron-ore, 
which  dissolve  in  alcohol,  forming  a  violet  solution. and 
in  acids,  with  production  of  the  purple  color.  Mauxeiue 
combines  with  the  acidstoforni  sails;  its  alcoholic  solu¬ 
tion  even  absorbs  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  hydrochloraU 
of  mauveine ,  CjyHjgNj. HCL,  forms  prismatic  needles 
with  a  green  metallic  lustre. — Very  brilliant  red  dyes 
are  obtained  from  commercial  aniliue  by  the  action  of 
bichloride  (tetrachloride)  of  carbon,  bichloride  of  tin, 
perchloi  ide  of  iron,  chloride  of  copper,  mercuric  nitrate, 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  hydrated  arsenic  acid,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  all  these  agents  are  capable  of  undergo¬ 
ing  reduction  to  a  lower  state  of  oxidation  or  chlorina¬ 
tion,  indicating  that  the  chemical  change  concerned  in 
the  transformation  of  aniline  into  aniline-red  is  one  in 
which  the  aniliue  is  acted  on  by  oxygen  or  chlorine. 
The  easiest  method  of  illustrating  the  production  of 
aniline-red,  on  the  small  scale,  consists  in  heating  a  few 
drops  of  aniline  iu  a  test-tube  with  a  fragment  of  corro-l 
sive  sublimate  (perrhloride  of  mercury),  which  soon’ 
fuses  aud  acts  upon  the  aniline  to  form  an  intensely  red 
muss  composed  of  aniline-red,  calomel,  and  various  sec¬ 
ondary  products.  By  heating  this  mixture  with  alcohol, 
the  red  dye  is  dissolved,  and  a  skein  of  silk  or  wool  dipped 
into  the  liquid  becomes  dyed  of  a  fine  red,  which  is 
not  removed  by  washing.  On  the  large  scale,  magenta 
(as  aniline-red  is  commonly  termed),  is  generally  pre¬ 
pared  by  heating  aniline  to  about  3_0°  F.  with  hydrated 
arsenic  acid,  when  a  dark  semi-solid  mass  is  obtained,  > 
which  becomes  hard  and  brittle  on  cooling,  and  exhibits 
a  green  metallic  reflection.  This  mass  contains,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  aniline-red,  several  secondary  products  of  the 
action,  and  arsenious  acid.  On  boiling  it  with  water,  a 
splendid  red  solution  is  obtained,  and  a  dark  resinous 
or  pitchy  mass  is  left.  If  common  salt  he  added  to  the 
red  solution  as  long  as  it  is  dissolved,  the  bulk  of  the 
coloring  matter  is  precipitated  as  a  resinous  mass,  which 
may  be  purified  from  certain  adhering  matters  by  drying 
and  boiling  with  coal-naphtha.  The  red  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  is  a  combination  of  arsenic  acid  with  a  colorless 
organic  has**,  which  has  been  called  rosaniline,  and  has 
the  composition  C^oH19N3.2HO.  If  the  red  solution  of 
arseniate  of  rosauiline  be  decomposed  with  hydrate  of 
lime  suspended  in  water,  a  pinkish  precipitate  is  ob- 
tained,  which  consists  of  rosauiline  mixed  with  arseni- 
ateof  lime,  and  the  solution  entirely  loses  its  red  color.l 
By  treating  the  precipitate  with  a  small  quantity  of 
acetic  acid,  the  rosaniline  is  converted  into  acetate  of 
rosauiline  (C40H19N3.HO  C4H3O3),  forming  a  red  solution, 
which  may  be  filtered  off  from  the  undissolved  arseniate 
of  lime.  On  evaporating  th«  solution  to  a  small  bulk, 
and  allowing  it  to  stand,  the  acetate  is  obtained  in  crys¬ 
tals,  which  exhibit  the  peculiar  gr**en  metallic  lustre  of 
the  w  ing  of  the  rose-beetle,  characteristic  of  the  salts  of  \ 
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rosaniline.  This  salt  is  the  commonest  commercial  form 
ot  magenta  :  its  coloring  puw»  r  i*  extraordinary,  a  very 
minute  particle  imparting  a  red  tint  to  a  large  volume 
Of  Water.  Silk  and  wool  easily  extract  the  xx  hole  of  the 
coloring  matter  from  the  aqueous  solution,  becoming 
dyed  a  fast  and  hnlliaut  crimson;  cotton  and  linen, 
however,  have  not  so  strong  an  attraction  for  it.  so  that 
if  a  pattern  be  worked  in  silk  upon  a  piece  ol  cambric, 
which  is  then  immersed  iu  a  Solution  of  magenta,  and 
alterwaids  washed  in  hot  water,  lhe  color  will  he 
washed  out  of  the  cambric,  hut  the  red  silk  pattern  xxiil 
be  lett.  If  a  boiling  s*  hit  ion  of  the  acetate  ol  ro>aniline 
be  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia,  the  bulk  ol  the  ros- 
aniliue  will  be  precipitated  ;  but  if  the  solution  be 
filtered  while  hot,  it  deposits  colorless  needles  ol  r«»sa in¬ 
line,  which  become  reO  when  exposed  to  the  air.  from 
absorption  of  can  onic  acid,  ami  formation  ot  the  r«*d 
carbonate  of  rosauiline.  For  experimental  illustration 
of  the  properties  of  rosaniline,  I  lie  liquid  obtained  by 
boiling  a  solution  of  the  acetate  w  itb  a  slight  excess  of 
lime  diffused  in  water,  and  filteiing  while  hot,  is  very 
well  adapted.  This  solution  has  a  yellow  color,  aud  may 
be  preserved  in  a  stoppered  bottle  without  alteration. 
If  air  be  breathed  into  it  through  a  tube,  the  liquid  be¬ 
comes  red  from  production  of  carbonate  of  rosaniline. 
Characters  painted  on  paper  with  a  In  nsh  dipped  in  the 
solution  are  invisible  at  first,  hilt  gradually  acquire  a 
beautiful  rose  color.  W  hen  the  red  solution  of  liydro- 
chlorate  of  rosauiline  is  slightly  acidified  with  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  and  placed  in  contact  with  zinc,  the  solu¬ 
tion  becomes  colorless,  the  rosaniline  acquiring  two 
equivalents  of  hydrogen,  ami  becoming  leucuniline , 
CjqIIh N 3,  the  hydrochlorate  ot  which  (C^qI l21  N3.3UCl5 
forms  a  coloi less  solution  Oxidizing  agents  reconvert 
the  leucaiiiline  into  losaniline.  It  has  been  obserxed 
that  pure  aniline  does  not  yield  aniline- red  when  heated 
with  corrosive  sublimate  or  arsenic  acid,  it  being  neces¬ 
sary  that  it  should  contain  another  organic  base,  to¬ 
luidine.  1C14II3N),  which  is  derixed  from  toliiole  1C14II3) 
in  the  same  way  in  which  aniline  is  derived  from  ben¬ 
zole.  Since  the  benzole  obtained  from  coal-naphtha 
almost  invariably  contains  toliiole,  the  aniline  obtained 
from  it  is  very  seldom  free  from  toluidine.  What  share 
the  toluidine  has  iu  the  production  of  the  red  color  is 
not  understood,  but  if  the  aniline  be  prepared  w  ith  ben¬ 
zole  derived  from  benzoic  acid,  and  therefore  free  from 
toluole,  no  red  is  obtained.  A  mixture  of  70  parts  of 
toluidine  with  30  of  aniline  is  said  to  answer  best  for 
the  preparation  of  the  red  and  violet  coloring  matters. 
Such  a  mixture  would  contain  two  equivalents  of  tolui- 
dine  (C14II9X)  and  one  equivalent  ot  aniline  (C]2II-X), 
or  C^Hj^N's,  only  requiring  the  removal  of  II6  by  an 
oxidizing  agent  to  yield  n  saniline  — Aniline- 

yrllavo ,  or  chrysaniline ,  [from  Gr.  chryskus,  golden,]  is 
found  among  the  secondary  products  obtained  in  the 
preparation  of  aniline-red.  It  forms  a  bright  yellow 
powder  resembling  chrome-yellow, aud  having  the  com¬ 
position  C40II17K3.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  in  alcohol.  Chrysaniline  has  basic  properties, 
aud  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  salts.  On  diss«dving  it  in 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid, and  mixing  the  solution  with 
the  concentrated  acid,  u  scarlet  crystalline  precipitate 
of  hydrochlorate,  of  chrysaniline  (C^oll^Ng  HC1)  is  ob¬ 
tained.  which  is  insoluble  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
but  very  soluble  in  water.  A  characteristic  feature  of 
chrysaniline  is  the  sparing  solubility  of  its  nitrate. 
Even  from  a  dilute  solution  ol  tin*  by*  1  roc  hi  orate,  nitric 
acid  precipitates  the  uitiateof  chrysaniline  (C^l 1 14NS. 
llO.NOg)  in  ruby-red  needles — Aniline-blue  is  produced 
when  a  salt  of  rosaniline  I  the  commercial  acetate,  for 
example)  is  boiled  with  an  excer^s  of  aniline,  which  con¬ 
verts  the  rosaniline  (C^lIjgNg)  into  triphmylic  rosani - 
line  (C^oHj^Cjol^  3X3),  "  hich  may  he  regarded  as  having 
been  formed  i.y  tbe  introduction  of  three  equivalents 
of  the  hypothetical  radical  pheny/e  (C^IIs)  in  place  of 
three  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  the  latter  having  been 
evolved  in  the  form  of  ammonia — 

C40H19II8  Ht  1  f  «*[(c12h5  H2NJ  =  CS0n16(C12H5  3X3  QCl  +  3NHg 
Hydrochlorate  Abtliue.  HyUrocblorair  of 

of  rosamliite.  trirheaylic  to-amiine. 

The  hydrochlorate  is  an  ordinary  commercial  form  of 
analine-blne ;  it  has  a  brown  color,  refuses  to  dissolve 
in  water,  but  yields  a  fine  blue  solution  in  alcohol.  If 
it  he  dissolved  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia,  the 
addition  of  water  causes  a  white  precipitate  of  the  hy¬ 
drated  base,  triphenylic  rosauiline,  C^H^ChII 5)3X3. 
2110,  which  becomes  bluish  when  washed  and  dried. 
Just  as  rosaniline  yields  leucani  line  when  acted  on  with 
nascent  hydrogen,  so  triphenylic  rosaniline  yields  tri- 
phenlic  leucaiiiline  (C^oHjg  ('.ills  )SN 3 ; ;  this  is  not  basic 
like  tencaniline.  but  acolorles-  neutral  substance,  which 
is  reconverted  into  blue  by  oxidizing  agents. — Andine- 
riolet  appears  to  l*e  formed  in  a  similar  manner.  Other 
compounds  have  been  obtained  from  aniline,  presenting 
almost  every  variety  of  color.  A  grern  dye  is  prepared 
by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
chlorate  of  potash  upon  aniline,  and  under  paiticular 
conditions  a  black  may  be  obtained  with  the  same 
agents.  Another  green  has  been  made  by  acting  upon 
magenta  with  aldehyde.  When  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  rosauiline  is  treated  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  it 
gradually  loses  its  red  color,  and  deposits  a  white  crys¬ 
talline  precipitate  of  a  base  which  has  been  termed 
hydrocyan-rosaniline%  having  the  formula  C^II^N^  and 
contains  the  elements  of  rosauiline  and  hydiocyanic 
acid;  but  this  acid  cannot  be  detected  in  it  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  tests,  leading  to  the  belief  that  tbe  new  base 
should  be  regarded  as  leucaniliiie  (C^H^Ns),  iu  which 
one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  an  equivalent 
of  cyanogen  (C^Ha/CjN  jN3).  The  hydrocyan-rosaniline 
is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  sparingly  soluble  ia 
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boiling  alcohol.  When  precipitated  from  its  salts  l»y 
adding  an  alkali,  it  becomes*  pink  cm  exposure  to  sun- 
ehiue. 

Kosa'rio,  a  town  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  on  the 
Rarafist  River,  ubt.  190  in.  N.W.  of  Ruefios  Ayres.  It 
was  founded  in  17-iO,  and  has  been  the  seat  of  the  federal 
government  since  18o8.  Pop.  10,000. 

Rosary,  (ro^a*ry.)  n.  [hat.  rosarium,  from  rota.]  A 
bed  of  roses,  or  place  where  roaes  grow;  —  usually  writ¬ 
ten  Roskrv,  q.  r. 

( E'cL )  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  devotional 
practice  which  cou*ists  in  reciting  i6  times  the  Pater- 
titter ,  or  Lord's  Prayer,  and  160  times  the  Are  Maria, 
or  angelical  salutation;  blit  as  tbe  computation  is  made 
by  means  of  beads,  the  string  of  beads  used  lor  this  pur¬ 
pose  has  acquired  the  popular  name  of  a  rosary.  The 
rosary  is  thus  three  times  the  ordinary  chaplet.  It  was 
instituted  in  honor  of  the  id  principal  mysteries  in  the 
life  of  Christ  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Some  have  at¬ 
tributed  its  institution  to  St.  Dominic;  others,  among 
whom  is  Mosheitu,  give  it  a  higher  antiquity.  The  Fes¬ 
tival  of  (he  Rosary  falls  on  the  first  Sunday  in  October. 

Ro  sas,  Don  Juan  Manuel  de,  ex-president  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Republic,  b.  at  Buenos  Ayres,  1793.  He  was  de¬ 
scended  from  an  oldSpaiiish  family,  and  having  displayed 
bravery  and  capacity  hi  some  minor  appointments,  was, 
ill  1831,  nominated  captain-general,  or  governor,  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  In  1836  be  became  president  of  the 
Argentine  Con  federation  ;  but  by  seeking  to  obtain  for 
tbe  province  of  Bueii>>s  Ayres  a  preponderating  influ¬ 
ence  and  advancement,  lie  became  embroiled  with  Brazil, 
and  afterwards  with  France  and  England,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  attack  made  upon  Monte  Video.  Defeated 
in  18  45.  he  nevertheless  offered  an  obstinate  resistance 
until  1850,  when  the  states  under  his  rule  revolted 
against  his  tyrannical  measures.  Urquiza  was  nomi¬ 
nated  president,  and  in  1851  he  totally  defeated  Rosas, 
who  was  compelled  to  in  ike  his  escape  from  the  country, 
and  to  take  refuge  in  England.  D.  1873. 

Roscius,  (rosh'i-u*.)  an  il lustrious 4R  nuati  actor,  who 
became  the  most  famous  performer  of  his  age,  and  is 
said  to  have  received  about  a  thousand  denarii  per  day 
(upwards  of  $175)  for  bis  acting.  Cicero,  who  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms  of  his  talents,  undertook  his  defence 
against  Fannins.  The  Roman  state  assigned  him  a  con¬ 
siderable  pension,  which  lie  appears  to  have  deserved  as 
much  hy  his  virtues  as  his  abilities. 

Ros  William,  an  English  historian,  b.  at  Liverpool, 

in  1 753.  He  was  brought  up  to  tbe  law,  and  early 
evinced  a  decided  taste  and  talent  for  literature  and  the 
arts,  founding,  in  bis  native  town,  an  academy  of  fine 
arts,  and  securing  the  friendship  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Fuseli,  and  others  of  the  most  distinguished 
artists  of  that  time.  His  studies,  however,  gradually 
settled  in  the  field  of  Italian  history  and  literature, and, 
in  1796,  the  first  fruits  of  such  studies  appeared  in  his 
Life  of  Ijorenzo  dt  Medici.  In  1799  he  retired  to  his 
estates,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literary 
labor,  producing,  iu  1805,  bis  second  great  work.  The 
Life  and  Pontificale.of  Leo  A’  These  works  became  im¬ 
mediately  popular,  and  gave  him  a  reputation  through¬ 
out  Europe  and  America.  D.  1831. 

Rsn  coe,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Winnebago  co., abt.  12  in.  N.  of  Rockford  ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Rohcop,  in  I  ooa,  a  village  and  township  of  Davis  co., 
abt  12  in  S.E  of  Bloomfield. 

Rohcop,  iu  Minnesota ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Goodhue  co., abt  22  in.  N.W.of  Rochester ;  pop.  abt  700 

Rohcmip,  in  Missouri,  a  post  village  of  lleury  co.,  abt. 
130  hi.  W.  bv  8.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Roh<*<»p,  iu  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Coshocton  co.,  abt.  75 
m  N.E  of  Columbus. 

RiiHCof,  (ros'kdf.)  a  seaport-town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Finistere,  13  hi.  N.W.  of  Morlaix;  pop.  1.400. 

IIdhcoiii  moil,  HU  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  of  Con¬ 
naught,  having  X.  Leitrim  and  Sligo.  E.  and  S.E.  Long¬ 
ford.  Westmeath,  and  King's  co.,  from  which  it  is  sepa¬ 
rated  by  the  Shannon.  S.W.  and  W.  Galway;  urea ,  909 
sq  m.  The  surface  is  generally  fiat  and  open,  in  portions 
covered  with  extensive  bogs.  Tbe  soil  is  generally  light, 
but  fertile,  affording  excellent  pasturage.  Hirers.  The 
Shannon  and  Suck  rivers.  Prod.  Oafs  and  potatoes. 
Manof.  Linen  and  woollen  stuffs.  Chief  towns.  Roscom¬ 
mon.  the  cap.,  situate  78  m.  N.W  of  Dublin,  pop  3,300, 
Elphin.  Boyle,  Castlerea,  Strokestowu,  Balliuasloe,  and 
A  tli  lone.  Pop.  157,272. 

Rohp,  (rot,)  n.  [A.  S.,  Ger.,  Dan.,  and  Fr.j  (Dot.)  See 
R  >s\,  and  Rosacea;  ana  Kosx,  in  s>  up  clement. 

— A  rosette;  a  knot  of  ribbon  In  the  form  of  a  rose,  used 
as  an  ornamental  tie  to  a  shoe. —  A  perforated  nozzle, 
as  of  a  spout,  pipe,  Ac.,  for  allowing  water  to  issue  forth 
in  a  sprinkling  of  small  jets;  a  rose-head;  as,  the  rose. 
of  a  can  or  pot  for  watering  flower-beds  in  gardens. — 
The  color  or  hue  of  a  rose;  rose-red;  pink. 

(Nimt.)  The  card  of  the  mariner’s  compass. 

(Arch.)  Tbe  sculptured  representation  of  a  rose  found 
in  the  centre  of  each  face  of  the  abacus  in  the  Corin¬ 
thian  capital.  Roses  are  also  used  to  decorate  the  cais¬ 
sons  iu  the  soffits  of  coronas  and  ceilings. 

(Note.  Rose  is  occasionally  employed  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  certain  Helf-explainingcompounds ;  as,  roxe-lipped, 
rose- red,  roje-tinted, and  the  like.) 

Rose  of  Jericho.  ( Rot .)  Anastaticahierochuntica.fi 
plant  of  the  order  Brassicacese ,  which  grows  in  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Arabia,  Syria,  and  other  parts  of  the 
East.  It  is  a  small,  bushy,  herbaceous  plant,  seldom 
more  than  six  inches  high,  with  small  white  flowers; 
and  after  it  has  flowered,  the  leaves  fall  off,  and  the 
branches  become  incurved  towards  tbe  centre,  so  that 
tbe  plant  assumes  an  almost  globular  form,  and  in  this 
state  it  is  often  blowu  about  by  tbe  wind  iu  the  desert. 
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When  it  happens  to  be  blown  into  water,  tbe  branches \ 
expand  again,  mid  the  pods  open  and  let  out  the  seeds. 
Numerous  superstitious  are  connected  with  this  plant, 
which  is  called  Rosa  Marins,  or  Rose  of  the.  Virgin.  If 
taken  up  before  it  is  quite  withered,  the  plant  retains 
its  liygrouieinc  property,  of  contracting  iu  drought  and 
expanding  in  moisture,  lor  years. 

Under  the  r<  se.  [Lat.  sub  rosa. J  Privately  ;  in  secret ; 
iu  a  manner  to  prevent  disclosure;  as.  to  make  love  to 
a  girl  uuiRr  the  rose; — a  figurative  expression,  derived 
from  the  practice  among  the  ancients  of  banging  up  a 
ro»e  at  banquets  as  a  symnol  of  secresy,  that  nothing 
spoken  uuder  it  should  be  div  ulged  elsewhere. 

Wars  of  the  Rosts,  or  Mars  of  the  Red  and  White. 
Roses.  (Eng.  Hist.)  The  well  known  feuds,  or  civil 
wars,  that  prevailed  iu  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury  between  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
and  so  called  from  the  badges  adopted  by  their  respec¬ 
tive  partisans;  the  adherents  of  the  Imuse  of  York 
exhibiting  the  white,  and  those  of  Lancaster  tbe  red 
rose,  as  their  distinguishing  em.dem.  These  wars  origi¬ 
nated  w  ith  the  descendants  of  Edward  111.,  and,  alter 
extending  over  a  period  of  more  than  80  years  of  blood¬ 
shed  and  devastation,  were  finally  put  an  end  to  by  the 
victory  of  Henry  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond  (afterwards 
Henry  Nil.),  o\er  Richard  111.,  at  Bos  worth  Field,  iu 
1485,  the  victor  uniting  in  his  own  person  the  title 
of  Lancaster  through  his  mother,  and  that  of  York  by 
his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  Since  that 
period  the  rose  1ms  been  the  national  emblem  of  England, 
as  the  thistle  and  shamrock  are  respectively  the  symbols 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Rone,  (ror,)  imp.  and  pp.  of  rise,  q.  v. 

Bane,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Shelby  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 
Rose,  iu  Michigan .  a  post-village  and  township  of  Oak¬ 
land  co.,  abt.  18  in.  N.W.  of  Pontiac;  pop.  abt.  l,70u. 
Rose,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  ltamsey  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  I,0u0. 

Rose,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Wayne 
co.,  abt.  8  in.  N.E.  of  Lyons. 

Rose,  in  Onio,  a  tow  nship  of  Carroll  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 
ktose,  iu  Pennsylvania ,a  township  of  J eflerson  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,100. 

Rose,  iu  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Waushara  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  200. 

Ro'seal,  a.  [ La t.  roseus.]  Like  a  rose  in  smell  or  color. 
Rooeale,  (ro  ze-dt ,)  a.  [Fr.  rosat ;  It.  rosato,  from  Lat. 
rosalus.]  Rosy;  full  of  roses;  as,  roseate  bowers.  —  Of 
a  rose-color  ;  —  hence,  blooming;  as,  roseate  beauty,  a 
roseate,  cheek. 

Rose  bay,  «.  (BA.)  The  popular  name  of  the  geuus 
linododrndrm. 

R  >se  oooiik,  or  Roseboon,  in  New  York ,  a  post-town¬ 
ship  ot  Otsego  co. 

Hose'- Km;?. Rose'* fly, ii.  (Z<-ol.)  TheRosE-cHAFER.q.r. 
ktose  biu  g,  in  Rv Liana,  a  village  of  Union  co.,  abt.  ly 
m.  S.  by  \\ .  ot  Richmond. 

Roseburg,  in  Oregon ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Douglas 
co.,  abt.  lou  hi.  S.  of  Salem.  It  is  the  principal  depot 
for  the  productions  of  the  Umpqua  Valley,  and  is 
thriving  rapidly.  Pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Roseburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Perry 
c»>..  abt.  o'*  m.  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Kose'dale.  m  Indiana,  a  post- village  of  Parke  co.,  abt. 

13  m.  N.N  E.  of  Terre  Haute. 

Hose  -biisli,  n.  The  bush,  shrub,  or  plant  whereon 
roses  grow. 

Rose'-campioil,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  common  to  sev¬ 
eral  species  of  the  genera  Agroslenuna. 

Itose'-cliafVr,  n.  (Zool.)  The  common  name  of  the 
genus  Macrodactylus.  The  common  American  Rose- 
chafer,  M  subsprinosa ,  is  seven-twentieths  of  an  inch  iu 
length,  and  is  covered  with  very  short  and  close  ashen 
down;  legs  pale-red.  It  is  oue  of  the  greatest  scourges 
with  which  the  gardens  and  nurseries  in  the  states  are 
afflicted,  feeding  indiscriminately  on  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fruits  of  the  vine,  cherry,  plum,  garden  vegetables, 
and  corn. 

Rose'-color,  n.  The  hue  or  color  of  a  rose  ;  rose-red ; 
pink. — Hence,  ><  beautiful  tint,  or  attractive  appearance, 
as  of  a  ro^e ;  imagined  beauty,  promise,  or  allure¬ 
ment;  as,  to  see  a  tiling  in  rose-color. 

Rose-colored,  (-kul-ldzd,)  a.  Exhibiting  the  color  of 
arose;  as,  rose-cob  >red  silk.  —  Brilliantly  beautiful  or 
resplendent  in  aspect; — hence, extravagant;  exaggerat¬ 
edly  fine,  pleasing,  promising,  or  alluring;  us,  rust-col¬ 
ored  expectations. 

RoMe'craais,  William  Stark,  major-general  in  the  U. 
States  army,  b.  iu  Kiugstou,  Delaware  co.,  Ohio.  1819, 
graduated  at  West  Point  Academy  in  1842:  joined  the 
U.  S.  army;  was  chosen  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of 
Engineering  at  West  Point,  which  post  he  held  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  In  April,  1854,  he  was  obliged  to  resign, 
through  ill-health,  an  appointment  he  held  in  the  Navy- 
yard  at  Washington,  and  commenced  practice  as  a  civil 
engineer  at  Cincinnati.  In  June,  1855,  lie  was  chosen 
superintendent  of  the  Catinel  Coal  Company,  and 
president  of  the  Coal  River  Navigation  Company, 
but  resigned  both  appointments  iu  1857,  and  com¬ 
menced  the  manufacture  of  paraffin  oil  and  prus- 
siate  of  potash,  iu  which  lie  was  engaged  when  the 
Civil  War  broke  out,  and  in  April,  1861,  he  was  chosen 
by  Hen.  McClellan  as  bis  aid  and  chief  engineer,  with 
the  rank  of  major.  In  June,  he  was  made  colonel  of 
the  23d  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  contributed  materially  to 
the  victory  gained  by  General  McClellan  at  Rich 
Mountain,  Virginia.  July  ll,  for  which  service  he  was 
|  appointed  Brig -Gen.  ot  the  U.  S.  army  ;  assumed  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Army  of  Western  Virginia  July  24.  and  de- 
i  feated  Gen.  Floyd  at  Ganiev,  Nov  20.  Ill  March,  1882, 

!  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major-Gen.;  commanded 
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\  a*  the  battles  of  Iuka,  Sep.  19;  Corinth,  Oct.  4  and  5; 
|  Murfreesboro,  Dec.  31  ;  and  received  tbe  thanks  of  t  on- 
|  great*  tor  bis  conduct  on  that  occasion.  In  J;m  ,  1863, 
|  bis  department  was  enlarged,  and  bis  force  divided  into 
four  army  corps,  under  Generals  McCook,  Thomas, 
Crittenden,  and  Granger.  As  an  engineer,  R.  ranked 
very  high,  and  bis  construction  of  an  intrenched  camp 
at  M  unices  boro  wa>  pronounced  a  model  of  <  .igineeriug 
and  military  artistic  skill,  lie  was  appointed  to  the 
military  command  of  Missouri  in  Jan.,  lMi4. 
Roh«*-<*hI,  a.  Cut  with  a  smooth,  rouno  surface,  in 
contradistinction  trom  those  presenting  a  number  of 
facets :  —  said  ot  certain  gems;  as.  a  rose-cut  ruby. 
Rose  -diamond,  n.  A  diamond  nearly  heini-spheri- 
cal  in  lorm,  one  surface  ot  which  is  flat,  and  tbe  other 
cut  into  .4  triangular  planes  in  two  ranges. 

Ho*e  -drop,  n.  A  rose-lozenge,  or  confection  of  sugar, 
flavored  wiiti  au  essence  resembling  that  of  roses. 

— An  ear-ring. 

(Med.)  A  reddish  eruption,  or  grog-blossom,  upon  tbe 
nose,  occasioned  by  the  frequent  imbibition  of  ardeut 
liquors. 

Rose'-engine,  n.  (Mech.)  An  appendage  to  the  turn¬ 
ing  lathe,  by  which  a  surface  of  wood  or  metal,  as  a 
watch-case,  is  engraved  with  a  variety  of  curved  lines. 
The  assemblage  of  these  lines  presenting  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  full-blown  rose,  is  called  by  the  French  ro¬ 
sette;  and  hence  tbe  apparatus  b\  which  the  ornamen¬ 
tation  is  produced  is  termed  a  rose-engine. 

Rose  field,  iu  Illinois,  a  township  ot  Peoria  co. ;  pop. 
abt  2,0  >0 

Rose  -fisli,  n.  Another  name  for  a  Norway  haddock. 
Rose  11  y,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Rose-bug. 

Rose  -gall,  n.  An  asperity  found  on  the  Dog-rose. 
Close  tiroie,  iu  Iowa,  a  twp  ot  Hamilton  co. 

Rose  -head,  n.  A  perforated  nozzle.  S**e  Rose. 
Rose  Hill,  in  111 iti' is,  a  post-village  of  Jasper  co.,  abt. 
7  in.  N  by  W.  of  Newton. 

Close'  Hill,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Mahaska  co.,  abt.  10 
in.  E.  by  N.  of  Oskaloosa. 

Close  Island,  one  of  the  Bahama  group,  W.  Indies, 
lying  E.  of  New  Providence. 

Rose -It  not,  (-nob)  n.  A  rosette. 

Rose'- lake.  Rose  -madder.  n.  (Paint.)  A  rich  pig¬ 
ment  obtained  from  lac  and  madder  precipitated  on  an 
earthy  basis. 

Rose'lite,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Rose,  a  German  mineralogist, 
and  Gr.  lithos,  stone.J  ( Min.)  A  deep  rose-red  variety 
of  Cobalt  Bloom,  containing  lime. 

Rose'-maSloiv,  n.  (But.)  A  proper  name  of  the 
genera  Hibiscus. 

Rose  mary,  v.  (Dot.)  See  Rosmarinus. 

Rose  moiul,  or  Rosamond,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of 
Christian  co.,  abt.  5  in.  W.S.W.  of  Puna. 

R  Dse  niou  n  t ,  iu  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Dakota  co..  abt.  15  m.  S.  of  St.  Paul. 

Ros  enan,  a  town  iu  N.  Hungary,  on  tbe  Sajo,  104  m. 
N.lv  of  IVstli.  Manuf.  Woollens,  stone-ware,  leather, 
ami  piper;  and  iron, copper, antimony, and  lead  mines, 
are  in  operation.  Pop.  9.000. 

Ro  'seildale,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Ontonagon 
co.  ;  poji.  abt.  595. 

Rosen<lalc,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of 
Ulster  co.,  abt  69  hi  S.  by  W.of  Albany. 

Rosemlale.  in  Wisconsin,  a  pu.-t-village  and  township 
of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  abt.  77  in.  N.W.  of  Milwaukee  ;  pop. 
abt.  2,000. 

Rose'iieatli,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Halifax  co., 
abt.  112  in  N.E  of  Raleigh. 

Ilose'-nohlc.  n.  (Nnmis.)  An  English  gold  coin  of 
the  value  of  $1.60,  formerly  current,  and  first  coined  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

Roseoeobal'tin,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Cob vlt. 
llose'olii,  Rose-r  vsh,  n.  [N.  Lat.  dim.  of  rosa.  a  rose; 
hr.  rosbnle.)  (Meh.)  A  rash, so-called  from  its  rosy  color. 
It  is  frequently  symptomatic  of  different  febrile  com¬ 
plaints,  of  disordered  stomach  and  bowels,  of  teething, 
ami  of  any  constitutional  irritation.  Acidulated  drinks, 
mild  aperients,  and  sudorifics,  and  strict  dietary  atten¬ 
tion,  with  caution  against  tbe  application  of,  or  expos¬ 
ure  to,  cold,  so  as  to  cause  a  retrocession,  are  tbe  prin¬ 
cipal  points  to  be  attended  to. 

Rose'-pillk,  n.  (Paint.)  A  coarse  kind  of  lake,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  dyeing  of  chalk  or  whiting  with  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  Brazil-wood,  Ac.  It  is  a  pigment  much  used  by 
paper  staiuers,  and  in  tbe  commoner  kinds  of  distemper 
paintings,  Ac  ,  but  is  too  perishable  to  merit  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  artists. 

— a.  Having  a  pink  color  resembling  that  of  the  rose,  or 
that  of  the  pigment  termed  rose-pink.  —  Inclined  to 
look  at  everything  through  a  roseate  medium  —  lienee, 
sentimentally  sanguine:  as, rose-pink  enthusiasm 
Rosery,  (roz'e-ry,)  n.  A  rose-garden  ;  a  nursery  or  other 
place  set  apart  for  the  cultivation  of  roses  ;— sometimes, 
but  improperly,  written  rosary. 

R»sH.  ( ro'zet .)  n.  [Fr.  rosette,  f rom  Lat.  rosa.]  A  red 
color  iu  use  among  painters. 

Roset  ta,  or  Rosset  ti!.  [Arab.  Rashid]  A  sea¬ 
port-town  of  Egypt,  on  the  W.  branch  of  the  Nile,  near 
its  embouchure,  36  m.  E.N  E.  of  Alexandria;  Lat.  31° 
24'  34"  N..  Lon.  30°  28'  35"  E.;  pop.  4,000. 

Roset/ta-stone.  n.  See  Stone. 

Rose  t' la- wood,  n.  A  good-sized  East  Indian  wood, 
imported  in  logs,  9  to  14  inches  in  diameter;  it  is  hand¬ 
somely  veined,  and  its  general  color  is  a  lively  red- 
orange.  The  wood  is  close,  hard. and  very  beautiful  when 
first  cut.  but  soon  becomes  darker  by  exposure  to  tbe  air. 
Rose 1 1 (rd-zet'.)  n.  [Fr.]  A  red  color;  roset  — An  im¬ 
itated  form  of  a  rose  made  of  ribbons,  and  used  as  an 
ornament  or  badge;  as,  a  white  rosette ;  —  also,  a  shoe 
ornament. 
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{Arch.)  A  rose-shaped  ornament.  See  Rose. 

(Mech.)  The  French  term  Cor  Rose-engine,  q.  v. 

Rosette',  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Cedar  co.,  abt.  32 
in.  N.W.  of  Davenport. 

Rose'-water,  n.  Water  tinctured  with  roses  by  the 
process  of  distillation. 

— ci.  Possessing  the  odor  of  rose-water;  —  hence,  squeam¬ 
ishly  nice;  affectedly  delicate;  excessively  maudlin  or 
prudish  ;  as,  rose-water  sentimentalism. 

Rose' Vi  lie.  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Warren  co.; 
pop.  al»t.  1,800. 

Roseville,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Parke  co.,  abt. 
70  in.  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Rose  -u  i mlow.  n.  (Arch.)  A  circular  window  with 
a  series  of  mullions  diverging  from  the  centre  to  join 
the  cusps  around,  forming  divisions  with  a  general  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  leaves  of  an  open  rose. 

Rose  wood,  n.  The  wood  of  various  species  of  the 
genus  Triptolmnxa ,  growing  in  the  Brazils,  the  Canary 
Islands,  the  Hast  Indies,  and  Africa.  It  is  exported  in 
very  large  slabs,  or  the  halves  of  trees,  that  average  18 
inches  wide.  The  colors  of  rosewood  range  from  light- 
hazel  to  deep  -  purple,  or  nearly  black ;  the  tints  are 
sometimes  abruptly  contrasted,  at  other  times  striped 
or  nearly  uniform.  The  wood  is  very  heavy,  and  most 
largely  used  for  cabinet  furniture.  The  true  It.  has  been 
lately  attributed  to  the  gen.  Da  l  her gi a  and  Machterinon. 

Roslieim.  ( ros'hime ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Bas- 
Rhin.  14  m.  from  Strasluirg  ;  pop.  4,000. 

Rosie  I  are,  (ro-ze-klair\)  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of 
Ilardin  co.,  abt.  22  in.  S  W.  of  Sliawneetown. 

Rosicrii'ciiins,  'i.  /;/.  (Philos.)  A  sect  of  visionary 
speculators  in  Germany,  whoso  existence  became  first 
known  to  the  public  in  the  17th  century.  In  1614,  a 
work  appeared  at  Cassel  containing  an  account  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Kosenkreuz  (or  Rosy  Cross),  a  German  noble  of  the 
14th  century.  After  a  long  sojourn  in  the  East,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Germany  and  founded  a  secret  society  of  a 
few  adepts  who  lived  together  in  a  building  called  Sancti 
Spirit  us.  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  106.  The  society 
renewed  itself  from  time  to  time  by  the  admission  of 
new  members  in  silence  and  obscurity,  according  to  the 
last  injunction  of  its  founder.  The  Rosier ucians  have 
not  been  heard  of  as  a  separate  order  since  a  little  after 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  The  It.  appear  to  have 
pretended  to  know  all  sciences,  and  chiefly  medicine, 
of  which  they  professed  themselves  the  restorers.  They 
also  asserted  that  they  were  masters  of  important 
secrets,  and  among  others,  that  of  the  philosopher's 
stone ,  all  of  which  they  affirmed  that  they  had  received 
by  tradition  from  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Chaldeans, 
the  Magi,  and  Gymnosophists.  They  have  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  several  names,  accommodated  to  the 
branches  of  their  doctrines.  As  they  pretended,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  protract  the  period  of  restored  youth,  they 
were  called  Immortales ;  as  they  pretended  to  know  all 
things,  they  were  called  Illuminati ;  and  because  they 
have  made  no  appearance  for  some  time,  they  have  been 
called  the  Invisible.  Brothers.  Their  society  is  frequently 
signed  by  the  letters  F.  R.  C  ,  which  by  some  are  trans¬ 
lated  Fr  itres  Paris  Cacti  (Brothers  of  Concocted  Dew), 
because  it  was  pretended  that  the  matter  of  the  philos¬ 
opher’s  stone  is  dew  concocted  or  exalted.  Others  have 
asserted  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the  arms  of  the 
reformer  Luther,  which  were  a  cross  placed  upon  a  rose. 
Some  writers  on  the  subject  maintain  that  the  R.  are 
but  a  branch  or  affiliation  of  the  Freemasons. 

Rosied.  (roz'ed,)  a.  Adorned  with  roses,  or  denotiug  or 
exhibiting  the  color  of  roses. 

Rosin,  <rdz'in,)n.  A  different  orthography  of  Resin*,  q.v. 

— v.  a.  To  rub  or  cover  over  with  rosin  ;  as,  to  rosin  the 
bow  of  a  violin. 

Rosin  ess,  ( roz'i-nes ,)  n.  Quality  of  being  rosy,  or  of  re¬ 
sembling  the  color  of  the  rose ;  as,  rosiness  of  the  cheeks. 

Rosin-oil,  (r 6  s' in-,)  n.  An  oil  obtained  from  the  resin 
of  the  pine-tree. 

Ros i  ny,  (rds'm-y,)  u.  R^siny ;  like  rosin,  or  partaking 
of  its  qualities  ;  as,  ros>vi /  sand. 

Rosland.  (ro*'-,)  «.  [W.  rhos,  a  moor.]  Moor-land  ;  a  j 
heathery  tract. 

Ros'lin,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Marquette  co., 
abt.  97  m.  N.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

Ros'lyn,  formerly  Hkmi*ste\d  Harbor,  in  New  York, 
a  post- vi  1  lage  of  Queen's  co  ,  abt.  23  m.  K.N  E.  of  Brooklyn. 

Rosinar  inus,  n.  [Lat.  ms,  dew,  marinus,  bordering 
on  the  sea.J  ( Bot .)  The  Rosemary,  a  gen.  of  the  order 


Fig.  2276.  —  rosemary. 


Lamiacese.  R.  officinalis,  the  common  Rosemary,  is  a 
well-known  herb,  formerly  much  used  in  domestic  med¬ 
icine  as  a  remedy  for  the  headache.  It  was  supposed  to 
have  the  power  of  strengthening  the  memory;  hence 
the  allusion  of  the  poet:  “There’s  rosemary,  that’s  for 
remembrance.”  The  flowery  tops  contain  a  volatile  oil. 
which  imparts  to  them  stimulant  and  carminative  prop¬ 
erties.  These  are,  however,  seldom  used  medicinally  at 
the  present  time,  but  are  largely  employed  in  perfum¬ 
ery.  The  flavor  of  Narbonne  honey  is  said  to  be  due  to 
the  bees  feeding  on  the  flowers  of  this  plant.  The  dried 
leaves  are  occasionally  used  by  country  folks  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  China  tea.  It.  is  so  called  because,  growing 
on  the  shore,  it  is  said  to  appear  early  in  the  morning 
like  dew. 

Ross.  n.  The  indurate,  scaly  substance  found  on  the 
bark  of  trees.  —  The  rubbish  of  plants,  vegetables,  Ac. 

Ito^.  SlR  John,  a  distinguished  English  navigator,  b.  at 
Balsarroch.  in  Wigtonshire,  1777.  Entering  the  navy 
when  a  iiictc  boy,  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in 
1801,  and  during  the  war  with  France  earned  great  dis¬ 
tinction  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  181&  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Sir  Edward  Parry,  in  the  expedition  to 
Baffin’s  Bay,  and  ou  his  return  published  bis  Voyage,  of 
Discovery  in  Se.arch  of  a  North-west  Passage.  In  182J, 
aided  by  the  munificence  of  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Felix, 
Booth,  he  fitted  out  a  steam-vessel  with  the  view  of 
prosecuting  researches  in  the  same  direction,  and  after 
spending  four  winters  in  the  Arctic  regions,  during  which 
he  made  very  valuable  discoveries,  lie  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1833,  and  published  lus  Narrative  of  a  (Second 
Voyage.  lu  1839  he  was  appointed  British  consul  at 
Stockholm,  which  office  he  held  till  1S45.  In  1850  he 
made  a  last  expedition  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  search 
of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  returned  in  1851.  Besides  the 
works  above  specified,  Sir  John  Ross  was  the  author  of 
Letters  to  Young  Naval  Officers;  a  Treatise  on  Naviga¬ 
tion  by  Steam ,  Ac.,  Ac.  D.  1856. 

Ross,  a  co.  of  Scotland,  forms  a  marit.  dist.  of  great  ex-j 
tent,  having  N.  the  co.  of  Sutherland,  E.  the  friths  of 
Dornoch  and  Moray,  S.  Inverness,  and  W.  the  Atlantic  ; 
area,  2,953  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  irregular  and  moun¬ 
tainous,  aud  the  coast  is  indented  by  numerous  lakes 
and  friths.  On  the  E.  coast  the  soil  is  fertile.  Rivers. 
Carrou,  Orrin,  Beauly,  and  Oichl  rivers.  Lakes.  Loch 
Maree,  Loch  Fannich,  Loch  Motiar,  and  Loch  Liclmrt. 
Prod.  Wheat  aud  timber.  Cattle-raising  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  occupation.  Chief  towns.  Dingwall,  the  cap.,  Fort- 
rose.  and  Tain.  Pop.  79,000. 

Ross,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford,  on  the  Wye, 
15  m.  S.W.  of  Gloucester;  pop.  4,200. 

Ross,  a  seaport-town  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork,  on  the  buy 
of  Ross,  25  m.  S.W.  of  Cork  ;  pop.  1,200. 

Ross,  iu  Illinois,  a  township  of  Edgar  co. ;  pop.  about 
1,300. 

— A  township  of  Vermilion  co  ;  pop.  abt.  3,700. 

Ross,  in  Indiana ,  u  township  of  Clinton  co. ;  pop.  abt.- 
3,000. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Lake  co.,  abt.  37  ni.  E. 
of  Joliet;  pop.  abt.  3,000 

Ross,  in  hwa,  a  township  of  Fremont  co. ;  pop.  1,135. — 
A  township  of  Taylor  co. 

Ross,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Kalamazoo  co.:  pop.  abt. 2.200. 

Ross,  in  Ohio,  a  S.  co. ;  area.  abt.  730  sq.  m  Rivers 
Scioto  River,  and  Paint  Creek.  Surface,  agreeably  di¬ 
versified;  soil,  extremely  fertile,  producing  abundant 
crops  of  all  the  fruits  and  cereals  of  that  latitude,  espe¬ 
cially  corn.  Cap.  Chillicothe.  Pop.  abt.  50,000. —  A  post- 
township  of  Butler  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,400.  —  A  township 
of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. — A  township  of  Jefler- 
son  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

Ross,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Alleghany  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2,400. —  A  township  of  Luzerne  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
1,150.  —  A  township  of  Monroe  co. 

Rossano,  ( ros-sawo ,)  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Cnlabria- 
Citeriore,  near  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  17  in.  W.N.W.  of 
Cariati ;  pop.  7,500. 

Ross'baeh,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  16  m.  S.  of 
Halle,  celebrated  for  the  victory  of  Frederick  the  Great 
over  the  French  and  Imperialists  in  1757. 

Ross'lxirg.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Decatur  co., 
abt.  55  m.  8.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Ros'sel,  n.  [From  rosland.]  A  provincial  Anglicism 
for  light  land. 

Ross  Grove,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Do  Ivittb  co., 
abt.  70  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Chicago. 

Ros  si,  Pellegrino,  an  Italian  publicist  and  patriot,  b. 
at  Carrara,  1787.  In  1812,  being  25  years  of  age,  lie  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Bologna. 
In  1815,  King  Joachim  Murat  having  proclaimed  Italian 
independence,  R.  sided  with  him.  On  the  fall  of  Murat,  R. 
was  exiled.  He  took  refuge  at  Geneva,  and  afterwards, 
1833,  in  France,  where  Louis-Philippe  appointed  him 
Professor  of  Political  Economy,  naturalized  him,  and 
made  him  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Pro¬ 
tected  by  Guizot,  the  prime-minister,  R.  was  sent  to 
Rome  as  ambassador  iu  1845.  There  he  witnessed  all 
tlie  events  of  1848,  and  took  part  in  them,  having  again 
become  an  Italian  subject  after  the  fall  of  Louia-Phil 
ippe.  IV  hen  called  to  the  ministry  by  Pius  IX.,  R.  wish¬ 
ed  to  oppose  the  party  favorable  to  the  house  of  Savoy, 
anil  devised  an  alliance  with  the  King  of  Naples,  which 
had  for  its  object  a  confederation  of  Italian  princes,  with 
the  Pope  as  their  president.  This  roused  the  hatred  of 
the  Romans,  and  R.  was  stabbed  by  an  unknown  hand 
on  the  15th  of  November,  1848.  His  two  principal  works 
are  the  Droit  Penal ,  published  during  his  stay  in  Ge¬ 
neva,  and  his  Oners  d' Economic  Politique  (1840). 

Ros  sie.  in  Aew  }ork,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
St.  Lawrence  co.,  abt.  25  ni.  S.S.W.ol  Ogdensburg ;  von. 
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Rossiena,  (rds-se-ai'na,)  a  town  of  Russia,  govt,  of 
YViluu,  ou  the  Dubissa,  100  in.  W.N.W.  of  Wilna;  pop. 
6,000. 

Rossignol,  ( ros-seen'yol ,)  n.  [Fr.]  The  French  term 
lor  the  Nightingale,  q.  v. 

Rossi”  nol,  ( ros-seen-yol', )  a  lake  of  Nova  Scotia,  in 
Queen  s  co  ,  abt.  30  in.  S.S  E.  of  Annapolis.  It  is  abt. 
11  in.  in  length,  and  gives  rise  to  the  Mersey  river. 

Rossini,  Oiovcuhino,  (roz-si'nc,)  one  ol  the  most  popu 
lar,  and.  perhaps,  the  greatest  Italian  dramatic  composer 
of  this  cent.,  was  B.  at  Pesaro.  1792,  where  his  parents 
happened  to  be  staying  with  a  strolling  operatic  com¬ 
pany  to  which  they  belonged.  1 1«-  began  his  Career  by  play- 

■  iug  second  horn  to  his  father  when  he  was  only  ten  years 
old.  Having  a  tine  voice,  his  father  had  him  taught  sing¬ 
ing  by  an  eminent  professor,  and  he  took  the  treble  parts 
as  a  chorister  in  the  Bologna  churches,  and  soon  became 
an  excellent  singer  ami  accoiupauyist.  The  breaking 
ol  his  voice  put  an  end  to  his  occupation  as  a  chorister, 
and  at  the  a.^e  of  fifteen  he  was  admitted  into  the  Ly¬ 
ceum  at  Bologna,  and  received  lessons  in  counterpoint 
from  Padre  Mattel.  But  his  ardent  nature  turned  rest¬ 
ive  under  the  strict  discipline  and  dry  studies  ot  Mattel, 
and.  conscious  of  f  he  possession  of  genius,  he  set  to  work 
assiduously  to  educate  himself — studying  intently  the 
best  models,  Italian  and  German,  lie  produced  some 
light  operatic  pieces,  the  only  one  of  which  juvenile 
efforts  that  has  lived  is  the  Jnganno  Felice,  which  came 
out  in  1812.  Tancredi ,  brought  out  at  Venice  in  1813, 
when  he  was  scarcely  more  than  twenty  years  of  age. 
all  at  once  made  his  name  famous.  Thus  encouraged, 
R.  produced  a  number  of  other  works  in  quick  succes¬ 
sion,  generally  inferior  to  the  work  wliii  h  brought  him 
into  popularity.  In  1816  he  produced  his  world-famous 
Barber  of  Seville  at  Rome.  Those  ot  his  other  works, 
which  still  keep  the  stage  are.  Olello,  Most  in  Egitto, 
Semir amide.  La  Cmrrentola,  La  (huzza  Ladra,  La  Donna 
del  Lugo,  Le  Comte  Ory,  and  Guillaume  Tell,  'i  his  last, 
the  greatest  and  most  original  of  his  works,  was  written 
at  the  age  of  37* aud  with  it  closed  the  career  ot  Ros¬ 
sini  as  a  composer.  “  An  additional  success  would  add 
nothing  to  my  fame,”  he  said  ;  “a  failure  would  injure 
it.”  After  holding  the  post  of  manager  of  the  Italian 
Opera  at  Paris  during  some  time,  he,  in  1836,  returned 
to  his  native  country,  where  he  continued  to  resale  till 
1856,  when  he  repaired  to  Paris  once  more,  lie  seemed, 
however,  to  have  totally  forgotten  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  younger  days  for  music;  even  so  far  as  never  to  visit 
the  theatres.  His  only  imp*rtant  work  since  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Guillaume  Tell  is  his  well-known  Slubat  Ma¬ 
ter.  D.  at  his  villa  in  Pussy,  near  Paris,  1870. 

Ross,  ( New,)  a  seaport-tow  n  of  Ireland,  co.  ol  Wexford, 
on  a  large  navigable  stream  formed  by  the  Nore  and 
Barrow,  12  ni.  N.  of  Waterford  ;  pop.  9,500. 

Koss'ton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Armstrong 
co.,  abt.  4  in.  S.  of  Kittanning. 

Ross'ville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Ycimilion  co., 
abt.  20  in.  N.  of  Danville. 

Rossville.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Clinton  co  ,  abt.  53  ui.  N.W  .  of  Indianapolis. 

Rossville.  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  ot  Alloinakee  co., 
abt.  13  m.  S.W’.  of  Lansing. 

Rossville,  in  New  York,  a  post- village  of  Richmond 
co.,  abt.  20  m.  S.W’.  of  New  York  city. 

Ross\  ille,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  York  co., 
abt.  14  in  N  W.  of  York. 

Rosswein.  ( mss'vine ,)  a  town  of  Saxony,  on  the  M tilde, 
6  miles  \\  .\\\.  of  Nossen,  and  24  ni.  W.  ol  Dresden. 
Munuf.  Woollens.  Pup.  6,000. 

Rost.  Roust,  n.  A  strong  current  running  through 
a  narrow  channel. 

Ros'tel,  Rosteriiini,  n.  [Lat.  rostellum,  dim.  of  ros¬ 
trum,  a  beak:  Fr.  roste!lr.\  (Bot.)  An  elevated  aud 
rather  thickened  portion  of  the  stigma  of  orchidaceous 
plants,  from  which  the  peculiar  gland  separates,  by 
which  the  pollen  masses  of  some  species  ol  that  order 
are  eventually  laid  together. 

(Zotil.)  The  name  of  the  month  of  the  louse  and 
similar  apterous  insects,  iu  which  the  ordinary  trophi 
are  replaced  by  an  exarticulate  retractile  tube,  from 
which  a  retractile  siphuncle  is  protruded.  The  unci- 
nated  proboscis  of  the  tape-worms  (ionite)  is  also  so 
called. 

Ros'tellate,  a.  [From  Lat.  rostellum  —  rostrum,  a 
beak.]  (Bot.)  Denoting  any  part  terminating  in  a 
hard,  long,  straight  point,  resembling  a  beak,  as  the 
pod  of  a  radish,  the  capsule  ot  many  mosses,  Ac. 

Rosteriitorni.  a  Beak-shaped. 

Ros'ter,  n.  [Corrupted  front  register.]  {Mil.)  A  term 
implying  the  seniority  list,  from  w  hich  officers  are  de¬ 
tailed  for  duty  in  regular  succession;  —  hence,  occasion¬ 
ally,  a  list  showing  the  turn  or  rotation  of  service  or 
duty,  as  in  the  case  of  military  officers  and  others  who 
relieve  or  succeed  each  other. 

Ros'toeli.  a  seaport-town  of  N.  Germany.  Grand-duchy 
of  Mecklenberg-Schwerin,  on  the  VVarnow,  9  m.  from 
its  mouth  in  the  Baltic,  and  40  in.  N.E.  of  Schwerin. 
Manuf.  Canvas,  linen,  ships’  anchors,  soap,  and  vinegar. 
Pop.  26.396. 

RostolU.  a  tow  n  of  European  Russia,  govt,  of  Ekater- 
inoslav,  on  the  Don,  22  in  from  its  mouth  iu  the  8ea  of 
Azoff.  It  is  the  principal  entrepot  of  tlie  trade  of  the 
vast  countries  traversed  by  the  Don.  P<p.  t*.59S. 

Rostov',  a  town  of  European  Russia,  government  of 
I  Jaroslav,  on  Lake  Nero,  37  m.  S.S.W.  of  Jaroslav;  pop 
)  11,000. 

Ros  tral,  a.  [Lat.  mstralis ,  from  rostrum,  a  beak,  a 
ship’s  prow.]  Resembling,  or  pertaining  to,  a  rostrum, 
or  the  beak  of  a  ship.  —  Belonging  to  the  beak. 

Ros'trate.  Ros't  rated.  a.  [Lat  rostratus.]  Hav- 
|  iug,  or  ornamented  with,  beftks;  as,  a  rostrated  galloy 
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(Bot.  and  Conch)  Beaked;  having  a  prqjectiou  re-| 
Beni  bli  tig  a  bird's  beak. 

Rostra  ver,  in  Ihtnnsylrania, a  post-township  of  West¬ 
moreland  c»*. ;  pop.  abt.  3,0U0. 

Ros't  riform,  a.  [ Lilt.  rostrum,  and  forma ,  form.] 
Kostellitorm ;  beak-shaped. 

It  oh  t  rii  111,  ?t.  [i,at..  from  rodo,  to  gnaw  ]  The  beak  or 
bill  of  a  bird  — I  lie  i>eak,  prow,  <»r  bead  ot  a  ship  or  galley. 

(  Bo  a .  Autiq.)  A  name  applied  metaphorically  to  the  j 
pulpit,  or  orator’s  seat,  in  the  Roman  forum,  which  was 
decorated  with  the  prows  of  vessels  taken  from  the! 
enemy;  —  hence,  a  platform  or  elevated  stand  troui 
which  a  speaker  addresses  his  audience. 

“Myself  shall  mount  the  rostrum  iu  Ids  favor  ” — Addison. 

Rosu  late,  (rozu-la  ,j  a.  [Hot.)  Denoting  those  col¬ 
lections  of  petals  or  leaves  which  overlap  each  other 
alter  the  manner  ot  rose-blossoms. 

Kosuell.  in  Georgia,  a  post- village  of  Cobb  co.,  abt.  13 
in.  N.K  of  Marietta. 

ItoKy.  (roz'y.)  a.  (comp,  rosier;  superl.  ro-iest.)  Re- 
semnliiiga  rose;  blooming;  roseate;  blushing;  charm¬ 
ing  —  also,  exhibiting  the  freshness  of  a  rose;  as,  a  rosy- 
cheeked  lass. 

*•  Celestial  rosy  red.  Love’s  proper  hue.” — Milton. 

(Note.  Rosy  is  frequently  employed,  in  composition, 
in  tin*  formation  of  sell-explaining  compounds:  as,  rosy- 
cheeked,  rosy-lipped,  rosy-colored,  rosy- fingered,  rosy- 
tinted,  Ac.) 

Hot,  t\  n.  [A  S.  miian ;  Du  rotten .]  To  putrify;  to 
grow  corrupt ;  to  decay;  to  sjkiiI  ;  to  lose  the  natural 
cohesion  and  organization  ot  parts,  as  animal  or  vegeta¬ 
ble  substances;  to  be  decomposed  ami  resolved  into  its 
original  component  parts  by  the  natural  process,  or  by 
tbe  gradual  action  of  heat  and  air. 

••  And  thru  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot.” — Shake. 

— r.  a.  To  make  putrid;  to  cause  to  putrify;  to  bring  to 
corruption;  to  cause  to  be  wholly  or  partly  decomposed 
by  the  natural  operation  of  beat  and  air.  —  To  macerate 
flax  by  retting  — See  Ket. 

— n.  Putrefaction;  putrid  decay;  process  of  rotting:  — 
specifically.  (1)  a  fatal  distemper  incident  to  sheep,  usu¬ 
ally  supposed  to  be  owing  to  wet  seasons  and  moi>t  pas¬ 
tures.  The  signs  of  rot  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  per¬ 
sons  about  sheep.  They  first  lose  flesh;  ami  what  re¬ 
mains  is  flabby  and  pale.  They  also  lose  their  vivacity. 
The  naked  parts,  as  the  lips,  tongue.  Ac..  look  livid,  and 
are  alternately  hot  and  cold  in  the  advanced  stages. 
The  eyes  look  sad  and  glassy;  the  breath  is  fetid;  the 
urine  small  in  quantity,  and  high -colored ;  and  the 
bowels  are  at  one  time  costive,  and  at  another  a  fleeted 
with  a  Ida'  k  flux.  The  wool  will  come  off  oil  the 
slightest  pull  iu  almost  all  cases.  The  disease  has  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  rapidity,  but  is  always  fatal  at  last. 
This  difference  in  degree  occasions  some  rotted  sheep  to 
thrive  well  under  its  progress  to  a  certain  stage,  when 
they  suddenly  fall  off, and  the  disease  pursues  the  same 
course  as  with  the  rest. — (2.)  A  form  of  decay  which 
affects  timber.  See  Dry  rot.  —  (3.;  A  disease  incidental 
to  the  potato,  attended  with  decay  of  the  tubers,  the 
causes  of.  and  remedy  tor,  which,  are  as  yet  undeter¬ 
mined; —  otherwise  known  as  the  potato-disease. 

Ko  ta,  n  [1  jat.,  a  wueel.]  ( Eccl .)  An  ecclesbistical 

court  at  Rome,  consisting  of  12  prelates,  who  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  all  suits  by  appeal,  and  of  all  matters  bene¬ 
ficiary  and  patrimonial. 

(Eng.  Hist )  A  political  coterie,  which,  in  the  reign, 
of  Charles  I.,  conceived  the  idea  of  an  equal  government 
by  rotation. 

Ro  ta.  a  seaport-town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Cadiz,  6  m. 
N  N  W.  of  Cadiz;  pop.  K,OoO. 

Ro  taoism.  (-sizni.)  n  A  vicious  articulation  of  the 
letter  r,  popularly  known  as  the  Northumbrian  bur ,  or 
burr.  —  See  Bur. 

Ro’tul,  a.  Having  reference  to  rotary  motion.  (R.) 

Ro  lary,  a.  (From  Lat.  rota .  a  wheel.]  Rotatory; 
turning,  as  a  wheel  on  its  axis;  as,  rotary  motion. 

Rotary  -motion.  (Mech.)  The  rotation  or  motion  of 
any  body  round  an  axis  or  centre.  The  velocity  of  this 
motion  of  bodies  is  proportional  to  their  distance  from 
such  centre. 

Ro  title,  a.  [Lat.  rota/us,  from  rotare —  rota ,  a  wheel.] 

( Bot .)  Wheel-shaped;  as,  a  rotate  corol la. 

— v.  n.  (Lat.  roto,  rotatus  —  rota ,  a  wheel  =  Sans,  ratha , 
a  chariot.)  To  revolve  or  m<»ve  round  a  centre  or  axis, 
as  a  wheel.  —  To  quit  an  official  positiou,  and  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  another,  or  by  others. 

— iv  a.  To  cause  to  revolve,  as  round  an  axis. 

Ro  tilled,  a.  [Lat  .rotatus.]  Turned  round,  as  a  wheel ; 
rotate. 

Ro'tate-plaiie,  Rota'to-plane.  n.  (Bot.)  Wheel¬ 
shaped  and  flat,  without  a  tube;  as,  a  rotato-plane  co- 
rolla.  —  Lee. 

Rotation.  (• tashun ,)  n.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  mtatin —  rota.) 
Act  of  turning,  as  a  wheel  or  solid  body,  on  its  centre  or 
axis:  as,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 

Vicissitude  of  succession;  any  return  or  succession  in  a 
sequence;  as,  political  offices  are  vacated  and  refilled  by 
rotation. 

(Gei'in.)  The  circumvolution  of  a  plane  surface  round 
a  fixed  line,  called  the  axis  of  rotation ,  by  which  cer¬ 
tain  regular  solids  are  generated.  —  Hutton. 

Rntat'on  of  crops.  ( Agric .)  In  agricultural  opera¬ 
tions.  it  is  found  that  the  same  annual  crop  cannot  be 
advantageously  cultivated  on  the  same  soil  (except,  in¬ 
deed.  it  be  virgin  soil,)  for  more  than  one  or  two  years; 
and  lienee,  one  kind  of  crop  is  made  to  succeed  another. 
The  number  of  cultivated  crops  being  limited,  when  the 
whole  course  has  been  gone  through  once,  the  series  is  I 
again  repeated  ;  —  hence,  the  use  of  the  term  rotation. 
As  the  same  kind  of  chips  are  not,  however,  always] 


grown  in  regular  succession,  a  change  being  frequently 
made  according  to  general  principle*,  the  term  used  ill 
that  case  is  succession  of  crops.  Ine  principle  on  which 
the  succession  of  crops  is  founded  is,  that  every  plant  or 
seed  extracts  nourishment  Inun  the  soil,  and  leaves  it 
deficient  ol  that  which  proves  nutritious  to  another 
species.  As  a  general  principle  ot  guidance  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  succession  of  crops,  it  is  considered  advan¬ 
tageous  that  a  crop  cultivated  lor  its  leaves  or  n*ots 
should  succeed  olie cultivated  loi  its  ripened  seeds;  that 
the  cereal  grasses  should  be  succeeded  by  leguminous 
plants;  tap-rooted  plants,  or  those  bearing  tubers,  by 
fibrous-rooted  plants;  plants  which  loriu  a  compact  cov¬ 
ering  on  the  surface,  such  as  grain  ami  legumes  sown 
broadcast,  by  plants  which  only  partially  cover  die  sur¬ 
face,  such  as  crops  gl  ow  n  in  rows  sufficiently  wide  to 
admit  ol  cultivation  between  ;  and  plants  which  may  be 
Said,  by  their  abundant  leal,  to  teed  the  soil  w  ith  what 
they  take  from  the  air,  by  plants  which  are  almost 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  store.*  ol  I  bod  tor  them  con¬ 
tained  iu  tin*  soil  and  sub-soil.  It  may  also  be  adopted 
as  a  rule,  that  where  laud  is  to  be  subjected  to  a  crop  of 
tbe  same  plants  for  a  number  of  years,  an  in  permanent 
pasture,  the  plants  composing  the  crop  should  be  of  sev¬ 
eral  different  kinds,  seeking  a  different  kind  of  aliment. 
Hence,  the  propriety  of  sowing  clover,  rib-wort,  and 
other  tap-rooted,  dicotyledonous  herbage-plants  among 
pasture  grasses. 

Ro  tative,  a.  [Fr.  rotatif  from  Lat.  rota.]  Rotary; 
having  the  motion  of  a  wheel.  (R.) 

Rota  tor,  u.  [Lat.]  (Anal.)  A  muscle  of  the  lower 
extremity,  whose  tunctiou  is  to  roll  the  thigh  outward. 

Ro'tatory,n.  (Zobt.)  A  rotifer.  KuTittR, 

— a.  [From  Late  Lat.  rotator,  one  who  turns  round,  from 
rota,  a  wheel. J  Rotary  ;  tin  uiug  on  an  axis,  as  a  wheel ; 
as,  rotatory  action.  —  Following  iu  succession;  going  iu 
circular  series;  as,  a  rotatory  assembly. 

(Optics.)  Producing  rutation  ot  the  plane  of  polari¬ 
zation  ;  as,  the  rotatory  |»ower  of  bodies  on  light.  iVicW 

Rote.  n.  [0.  Fr.,  from  Lat  rota,  a  wheel.]  (Mus.)  An 
old  musical  instrument,  somewhat  resembling  the  oi di¬ 
nary  hurdy-gurdy. 

Rote,  n.  [From  Lat  rota.)  Properly,  a  round  of  words ; 
in  modern  application,  a  frequent  repetition  of  words  or 
sounds,  without  attending  to  the  signification,  or  to 
principles  and  rules;  a  practice  that  impresses  words 
on  the  memory,  without  an  effort  ol  the  understanding, 
and  without  the  aid  of  rule*  ;  a*,  to  learn  a  lesson  by  rote. 

—  I  he  swishing  sound  made  by  the  dashing  of  the  surf  of 
the  sea  upon  the  shore,  or  the  noise  made  by  breakers. 

Rot'-"iit,  n.  Bid  beer,  or  any  kind  ot  adulterated 
liquor;  as,  rot-gut  whisky. 

Rotfi'enbu a  town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Middle 
Franconia,  on  the  Tauber,  40  tn.  W.  ot  Niiremburg. 
Manuf.  Woollen  stntfs.  Pop.  6,0o0. 

Roth  erliam,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  York,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Bother  and  Don,  6  in.  E.N.E  ol  Shef¬ 
field,  and  142  m.  N.N.E  of  London  ;  pop.  7, 60S. 

Rot  iTerli  i  t  In*,  or  Redriki  .  a  district  ol  London,  co. 
of  Surrey,  on  the  Thames,  2}^  m.  S  E.  ot  St.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral  It  is  noted  for  its  numerous  dockyards.  Pop.  18,000. 

Rot li  ei  imd.  Peter  F.  See  Supplement. 

Rother-nail.  n.  |  A.  S.  rod  hen.]  ( Ship-building .)  A 
large-headed  nail,  used  iu  securing  a  ship's  rudder;  a 
rudder-nail. 

Roth  er-soil,  n.  The  excrement  of  black  cattle, 
which  were  formerly  culled  rot/a r -beasts. 

Roth  say.  or  Rothesay,  h  seaport-town  of  Scotland, 
cap.  of  the  co.  of  Bute,  on  a  bay  at  the  E.  side  of  the 
island.  30  m.  S.W.  of  Glasgow  ;  j>op.  7,3oO. 

R o t li.Hclii hi,  (ros'child,)  [Ger  ,  "  red  shield,”]  the  name 
of  a  Jew  ish  laiuily  of  European  bankers  and  capitalists, 
the  enormousness  of  w  hose  aggregate  wealth  has  parsed 
into  a  proverb.  The  fouuder  of  this  race  of  financiers, 
Meyer  Anselm  R..  b  at  Frankfort-on  tlie-Maiu.in  1743,  d. 
therein  1812,  after  having  accumulated  the  most  gigantic 
fortune  ever  possessed  by  a  single  individual  in  modern 
times.  Commencing  the  world  as  a  small  trader,  be,  by 
his  probity,  frugality,  and  superior  business  qualifica¬ 
tions,  eventually  became  tbe  hanker  of  monarchs  and 
the  creditor  of  states.  Of  the  five  sons  who  succeeded 
to  the  vast  inheritance  he  bequeathed  them,  the  eldest, 
Anselm,  (b.  1773,  d.  1*55,)  was  his  father’s  partuer  ami 
successor  at  Frankfort.  The  second,  Solomon,  (b.  1774. 
D.  1855,)  became  established  as  the  representative  of  the 
house  of  R.  at  Vienna.  The  third.  Nathan  Meyer,  (B. 
1774,  D.  1838,)  settled  as  the  London  partner,  and  be¬ 
came  the  leading  member  and  ablest  financier  of  the 
family.  The  fourth,  Charles,  (b.  17*8,  n.  1855,)  filled 
the  representation  of  the  firm  at  Vienna.  Lastly.  James, 
(r.  1792,  n.  1869,)  eventually  took  up  his  residence  in 
Paris,  where  lie  died,  leaving  a  fortune  esflniated  at 
$20u,l)00,o0O.  Within  a  period  of  less  than  tw  elve  years, 
the  Rothschilds  advanced  in  loans,  as  follows:  to  Eng¬ 
land.  $JO«»,0d0,00O;  Austria,  $50,000,000;  Prussia,  $40,- 
000,000;  France,  $80,000,000;  Naples,  $50, 000.000 ;  Rus¬ 
sia.  $.15,000,000;  Brazil.  $1 2.000,000 ;  besides  some  $5,000,- 
000  t<>  smaller  states;  or.  altogether,  the  almost  incred¬ 
ible  amount  of  $462,000,000.  The  colossal  financiering 
operations  of  the  house  are  now  conducted  by  tbe  sons 
of  the  above-mentioned  brothers,  and  the  firm  has  bank¬ 
ing-houses  and  representatives  in  all  the  leading  cities 
of  the  civilized  world. 

Rothweil,  (roth'rile.)  a  town  of  Wurtemherg,  on  the 
Neckar,  42  m.  from  Constance.  Manuf.  Linens.  Pop. 
4,000 

Rot  i  for.  n.  (Zoiil.)  One  of  the  Rotifera,  q.i\ 

Ro  t  i  form.  a.  Wheel-shaped. 

( Bot  )  Having  a  very  short  lube  and  spreading  limb  ; 
—  said  of  a  moiiopetalous  corolla.  —  Hensbnv 

Rotifera.  Rotatoria,  n.  [Lat.  rota,  a  wheel, /ero, 


Wheel- animalcules,  a  class  of  mi- 


Fig.  2277.  hephanocf.ros  fichhornti, 

(•Rotifier  magnified  200  time*.) 


to  bear.]  (Zool.) 
croscopic  animals 
of  the  brauch 
Protozoa,  placed 
by  Khreuberg 
among  the  Infu¬ 
soria  under  the 
name  Ridaiona, 

(see  Fig*.  131  and 
2277).  They  have 
acquired  these 
tm iin*»  on  account 
ol  the  apparent 
rotation  ol  t  lie 
wheel-likeorgatis 
which  surround 
their  mouths. and 
which  are  cover¬ 
ed  by  cilia.  They 
are  extremely  mi¬ 
nute.  but  some  ot 
the  larger  tonus 
can  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye. 

The  R  are  very 
w  idely  di  11  used  on 
the  surface  ot  tbe 
earth,  'i  hey  in¬ 
habit  both  salt 

and  Iresh  wat«* 
and  are  loiiml  in 
the  cold,  temper¬ 
ate,  and  tropical  parts  of  the  earth.  Although  capable 
ot  swimming  freely,  they  are  generally  found  near  or 
attached  to  the  leaves  of  plants.  They  have  no  true 
circulating  or  respiratory  organs,  though  in  most  of  the 
species  minute  vessels  can  be  seeu  which  terminate  in 
blind  sacs  or  «  seca 

Koftee.  an  island  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  off  the 
8.W  .  extremity  of  Timor:  Lat.  lu°  40'  S.,  Lon.  123°  E. 
Erl.  50  in.  long  and  20  broad.  The  principal  village, 
Raiigong.  has  an  excellent  harl*or. 

Rot  1 1* ib ,  a.  [from  rot.)  That  which  has  become  rot¬ 
ten  ;  putrid:  decayed;  corrupt;  as,  a  rotten  potato;  — 
hence,  offensive  to  the  smell:  fetid;  noxious;  as,  a 
rotten  tooth  — lust  mud;  having  some  defect  in  sub¬ 
stance;  not  to  be  depended  on;  as,  rotten  ice,  a  rotten 
plank. 

Rot  t*‘iil>nr$£,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  \\  u  item  berg, 
on  the  Neckar,  12  m.  W.  of  KeiitWugen  :  pop.  6,500. 

Rot  tenly,  udv.  In  a  rotten  or  unsound  manner;  pu¬ 
tridly  ;  fetidly  ;  defectively. 

Rot  toinioHH.  n.  State  of  being  rotten,  decayed,  or 
putrid;  cariousness,  unsound  ness:  delecliveness. 

Rottoii-.stoiie.  Tripoli,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  con- 
sUting  chiefly  of  alumina,  with  about  ten  per  Cent,  of 
carbonaceous  matter,  and  a  little  silica.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  formed  by  decomposition  ot  shale.  It  is  found  near 
Albany,  N.  Y  It  is  brown;  either  grayish,  reddish,  or 
blackish,  ll  is  soft,  and  easily  scraped  to  powder,  and 
is  well-known  to  housew  ives,  being  much  used  lor  clean¬ 
ing  and  polishiug  brass  and  other  metals 

Rot  terdam,  a  city  ot  Holland,  prov.  of  S.  Holland,  on 
the  Meuse,  at  the  junction  ol  the  Kotte.  3-5  m.  S  S.W  of 
Amsterdam  ;  Lat  51°  55'  3"  N.,  Lon.  4°  29#  5"  E.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Rotte,  a  broad  canal,  which  here  joins 
the  Maas,  and  is,  even  more  than  other  towns  iti  Holland, 
intersected  by  canals,  which  divide  the  half  ot  it  near 
the  river  into  several  insulated  spots  connected  by 
drawbridges.  These  canals  are  almost  all  bordered  with 
trees.  The  row  called  the  Boomjges  is  the  finest  iu  the 
city,  as  well  iu  regard  to  buildings  ms  for  its  pleasant 
pro.- pec t  across  the  Maese.  Next  to  the  Boompjes  comes 
the  llaringvliet  The  other  streets  are.  in  general, 
long,  but  narrow.  The  houses  on  the  whole  are  rather 
convenient  than  elegant;  their  height  is  tour,  five, or 
six  stories.  Of  the  public  buildings,  the  principal  are 
the  Exchange,  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  several  other 
churches,  the  town-house,  the  admiralty,  the  academy', 
the  theatre,  the  central  prison  of  the  Netherlands,  char¬ 
itable  institutions,  and  schools.  Manuf.  Tobacco,  soap, 
leather,  paper,  distilleries  of  gin  or  Hollands,  and  sugar 
and  salt  refineries.  R  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiq¬ 
uity.  Maximilian  L  captured  it  in  1489.  Hfter  a  siege  of 
six  months.  It  was  treacherously  taken  by  the  Span¬ 
iards  in  1572.  The  French  occupied  it  in  1795.  It  is 
the  birth-place  of  Erasmus.  Pop.  118.837. 

Rotterdam,  in  Ntw  York,  a  township  of  Schenectady 
co. 

Itodle'rn.  n.  (Bot  )  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Euphor- 
biacete.  The  fruit  of  R.  tinctoria  i*  covered  by  a  red 
powder,  which  has  long  been  employed  as  a  dye  for 
silk  ;  it  produces,  with  suitable  mordants,  a  beautiful 
orange  or  flame-color.  It  is  found  in  the  Indian  ba¬ 
zaars  under  the  name  of  kamala,  and  is  know  n  at  Aden 
by  the  names  waras or  tourrus. 

Rot  ular.  a.  [From  Lat.  rota,  a  wheel  ]  (Anat.)  Relating 
or  appertaining  to  the  patella  or  knee-cap  —  Dunglison. 

Rotlllld',  a.  |  Lat.  ro/undus.  from  rota  J  Round;  cir¬ 
cular  ;  spherical ;  as.  a  rotund  body  ; — Hence,  full ;  com¬ 
plete  ;  entire  ;  as,  a  rotund  purse  of  money. 

(Bot.)  Orbicular 

Rotunda.  Rotun'do.  n.  [Lat.  rotundas  —  rota.] 
(Arch.)  An  appellation  that  is  given  to  any  building 
that  is  circular  both  within  and  without,  whether  it  be 
a  church,  theatre,  pavilion.  Ac. 

Rot  wild  ifo'lious.  a.  [Lat.  rotundus ,  and  folium , 
leaf.]  (Bot)  Round-leaved. 

Rotund  ity.  Rotund  nm.  n.  [Fr.  ro/on</i7f.  from 
Lat.  rotonditas.)  State  of  being  round  ;  roundness ;  cir¬ 
cularity  ;  sphericity  ;  as;  the  rotundity  of  a  globe. 
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■toil  an  no,  (roo'an>)  n.  (Fr.)  A  branding-iron. 

Rouhuix.  ( roo'bai ,)  a  manufacturing  town  of  France, 
dept.  Nord,  7  miles  N.E.  of  Lille.  Manuf.  Woollens, 
Turkish  satins,  camlets,  and  serges.  In  the  town,  and 
country  immediately  adjacent,  about  30,0i>0  hands  are 
alternately  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
woollen  goods.  Pop.  65,001 

Rou  ble.  Ku  bio,  n.  In  Russia,  a  current  silver  coin, 
equivalent  to  100  copecks,  or  about  76  cents  American. 
—  Gold  coins  of  nominally  five  roubles  (demi-imperials, 
really  worth  5  roubles,  15  copecks,)  and  three  roubles 
(imperial  ducats)  are  also  in  circulation.  The  present 
Russian  state  paper-money  is  at  par  with  the  coinage. 

Rouclic.  (roftshy)  n.  Same  as  Rucuk,  7.  v. 

ItoinS  (rob'd.)  n.  [Fr.j  A  rake;  a  debauchee;  a  sensu¬ 
alist  ;  a  libertine. 

Rouen,  ( rou'ong ,)  a  city  of  France,  cap.  of  the  dept,  or 
Sei ne-I nferieure,  and  formerly  of » lie  prov.of  Normandy, 
on  the  Seine, 44  m.  from  its  month, and  67  N.W.  of  Paris. 
It  is  situate  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Seine,  in  a  fertile, 
pleasant,  and  varied  country.  The  streets,  though  in 
general  straight,  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  some  of  the 
houses  are  of  wood.  The  most  agreeable  part  of  t lie 
town  is  that  which  adjoins  tin*  Seine.  The  public  build¬ 
ings  of  interest  are,  the  Cathedral,  containing  many  old 
monuments,  ami  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  France;  the  church  of  St., 
Onen.  likewise  a  fine  Gothic  building,  situate  nearly  in 
tiie  centre  of  the  town  ;  and  that  of  St.  Maclou.  con¬ 
sidered  a  master-piece  of  its  kind.  There  are  two  bridges 
over  tiie  Seine,  one  o f  stone  ami  another  of  iron,  con- 


Fig.  2*278. —  statue  of  joan  of  arc. 
(On  the  Square  of  La  Pucelle.) 


necting  the  town  with  tiie  suburb  of  St.  Setyr;  also  va¬ 
rious  literary  societies  and  schools,  an  academy  of  belles- 
lettres,  a  society  of  agriculture  ami  the  arts,  a  cen¬ 
tral  school,  classes  for  medicine  and  surgery,  a  nav¬ 
igation  and  drawing  school,  together  with  a  public 
library,  a  collection  of  paintings  and  natural  history, 
and  a  botanical  garden.  Manuf.  Cotton  goods,  wool¬ 
lens.  linens,  iron  ware,  paper,  hats,  pottery,  wax,  cloth, 
and  sugar  refineries.  Dyeing,  both  of  woollens  and  cot¬ 
ton.  is  also  conducted  with  care  and  success.  Rouen 
has  frequently  been  taken  and  retaken.  In  1418  it  was 
taken  by  Henry  V..  and  Joan  of  Arc  was,  in  1431, 
burned  here.  A  statue  to  her  memory  lias  been  erected 
on  the  spot  (  Fig.  2278).  It  is  the  birthplace  of  the  two 
Corneilles,  and  of  Fonlenelle  and  Boieldieu.  /*>/>.  100.*»70.  : 

Roll et.  (rob'd.)  n.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  A  small,  solid  wheel 
formerly  fixed  to  tiie  pan  of  firelocks,  for  discharging 
them.  —  Crabb. 

Kongo.  (ruzh,)  n.  [Fr.,  red.]  Jewellers’  rouge  is  made! 
by  calcining  protosulphate  of  iron  until  nothing  is  left 
but  the  anhydrous  sesquioxide,  which  is  afterwards  sub¬ 
mitted  to  fine  levigation.  It  is  extensively  used  for 
polishing  glass  and  for  cleaning  polished  metal-work  — 
The  cosmetic  known  as  rouge.,  is  made  by  mixing 
carmine  with  calcined  salt  in  various  proportions.  In 
some  instances  it  is  replaced  by  spreading  the  coloring 
matter  of  cochineal  or  safflower  on  thick  paper,  and  is 
applied  to  the  lips  and  cheeks  with  a  piece  of  moistened 
cotton-wool.  Common  theatrical  rouge  is  made  from 
Brazil-wood,  lake,  or  hole-Anueuian. 

— v.  n.  To  paint  the  cheeks,  Ac.,  with  rouge. 

— v.  a.  To  paint  or  tint  with  rouge. 

Rougo-tl ragon,  n.  (Hr.)  In  England,  an  officer 
of  the  I  lent  Ids’  College;  a  kind  ot  pursuivant. 

Roitge-Pt«noii%  (- d-nwdr, )  n.  f  Fr.,  red  and  black  ] 
(Games.)  A  game  at  cards  in  which  persons  play  against 
the  bunker,  or  owner  of  the  table:  — so  called  because 
the  table  is  divided  into  two  small  compartments,  colored 
red  and  block. —  Hoyle. 

Rouge  River,  ( roogh .)  in  Michigan,  is  formed  in 
VVavne  co.,  by  the  union  of  the  North,  West,  and  South 
branches,  ami  flowing  E  ,  enters  Detroit  River  abt.  5  m. 
S.  of  Detroit. 

Rou«£li.  (riif.)  a.  [A.  S.  h  reog.  breach ;  Ger.  ranch , 
roh.\  Uneven:  not  smooth ;  having  small  ridges, 
points,  or  asperities  on  the  surface;  rugged;  as,  a  rough 
stone,  a  rough  piece  of  wood;  rough  cloth; — hence,  (1.) 


Not  level;  uneven ; — said  of  a  road  or  tract  of  land;  as, 
a  rough  country,  a  rough  pathway.  (*2.)  Uncut;  not 
wrought  or  polished ; — said  of  precious  stones ;  as,  a 
rough  diamond.  (3.)  Thrown  into  huge  waves;  boister¬ 
ous;  turbulent;  violent;  agitated;  as,  a  rough  sea.  (4.) 
Characterized  by  coarseness ;  rugged  ;  shaggy  ;  disor¬ 
dered  in  appearance;  ns,  a  rough  coat,  rough  hair. — 
lienee,  figuratively,  wanting  gentleness,  polish,  ele¬ 
gance,  or  refinement;  as,  (1.)  Rugged  of  manner;  harsh 
in  temper;  coarse  in  speech  or  action;  rude;  uncivil; 
unmannerly;  austere;  not  courteous,  kind,  or  delicate; 
as,  rough  usage,  rough  language. 

“  A  surly  boatmau  rough  as  seas  and  wind.'’  —  Prior. 

— (2.)  Harsh  to  the  ear;  grating;  jarring;  loud  and 
hoarse;  not  harmonious;  as,  a  rough  tone  of  voice.  (3.) 
Austere;  acrid;  harsh  ; — said  of  taste;  as,  this  wine  has 
a  rough  smack  about  it.  (4.)  Stormy;  boisterous;  tem¬ 
pestuous  ;  as,  rough  weather.  (5.)  Manifesting  violence 
or  severity;  hard;  harsh;  imperative;  coercive;  —  ap¬ 
plied  to  measures,  acts,  Ac. 

In  the  rough,  in  a  crude  or  uuwrought  condition,  or  in 
tiie  original  substance  or  material;  as,  to  take  people 
in  the  rough.  —  Rough  customer,  a  colloquialism  imply¬ 
ing  a  tough  or  troublesome  antagonist;  a  person  diffi¬ 
cult  to  manage  or  conquer;  as,  I  found  him  a  rough 
customer  to  tackle. —  Rough  draught,  sketch,  or  plan,  a 
draught,  sketch,  or  plan  in  a  skeletonized  or  unfinished 
state,  or  having  tiie  outlines  only  tilled  in. 

— n.  A  rude,  coarse,  boisterous  fellow;  a  loud,  swagger¬ 
ing  bully ;  a  rowdy;  us,  they  were  attacked  by  a  set  of 
roughs. 

— adv.  In  a  rough  manner;  coarsely;  rudely;  as,  he  acted 
quite  rough. 

— v  a.  To  make  rough,  or  give  a  rugged  appearance  to ; 
to  roughen. 

(Manege.)  To  break  in  for  military  purposes ;  as,  to 
rough  a  horse. 

To  rough  it,  to  encounter  and  undergo  hardships  or 
difficulties;  to  pursue,  or  be  reduced  to,  a  rough  or 
rugged  course  of  life;  as,  they  roughed  it  in  tho  bush. — 
Roughing  rollers.  (Metall.)  In  smelting,  rollers  for 
roughly  reducing  a  bloom  of  iron  to  bars. 

Rou^ii-nml-Ki'ady,  in  California ,  a  post-village  of 
Nevada  co.,  abt.  8  ill.  »S.  by  W.  of  Nevada  City. 

Ron;:  li-aii<l- Ready,  in  Georgia ,  a  post-village  of 
Clayton  co.,  abt.  11  in.  SJ.  of  Atlanta. 

Rough -aii<l- Really ,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Han¬ 
cock  co.,  abt.  33  m.  N.N.E.  of  Quincy. 

Rough-east,  ( ruf'-kast,)  v.a.(mip.  and  pp.  rough-cast.) 
To  mould  or  form  in  a  rudimentary  manner,  without 
revision,  correction,  or  polish;  as,  “ rough-cast  poetry.” 
(Dryden.) — To  mould  without  nicety  or  elegance,  or  to 
form  with  asperities  or  inequalities.  —  To  plaster  with 
a  mixed  preparation  of  lime  and  shells,  or  pebbles  ;  as, 
to  rough-cast  it  wall. 

— n.  A  rude  model ;  the  form  of  anything  in  its  first  rudi¬ 
ments,  or  while  incomplete;  as,  the  rough-cast  of  a  stat¬ 
uette. —  Among  builders,  a  kind  of  plaster  intermixed 
with  pebbles,  and  consequently  presenting  a  rough  sur¬ 
face. 

Rough'-cast-er,  n.  One  who  rough-casts. 

Rougll-d iamoud,  (riif'-di-mond,)  n.  An  uncut  dia¬ 
mond; — hence,  by  analogy,  a  person  possessing  intrinsic 
worth,  but  rude  and  unpolished  in  manners. 

Rough-draw,  (ruf1-,)  v.  a.  To  draw  or  delineate 
roughly,  or  by  giving  the  mere  outlines. 

Roughen,  (rw/Vi,)  v.  a.  To  make,  or  render,  rough  or 
rugged. 

— v.  n.  To  grow  or  become  rough  ;  as.  the  sea  roughens. 

Rough-footed,  (ruf-,)  a.  Feather-footed,  as  adove.(R  ) 
Rough-how,  ( ruf'-hu ,)  v.  a.  (imp.  rough-hewed;  PP- 
rough-hewn.)  To  hew  coarsely,  without  smoothing  or 
trimming;  as.  to  rough-hew  a  log  of  wood.  —  To  givetlie 
first  shape  or  form  to  a  thing;  to  fashion  rudely  or  im¬ 
perfectly. 

“  Nature  does  but  rough-hew  and  design, 

Leaving  art  to  polish  aud  reflue.” — Hudibrat. 

Rough-howor,  (rdf'-hu-er,)  n.  One  who  rough-hews. 

Kough-hewu,  (ruf'-hun.)  p.  a.  Hewn  rudely,  with¬ 
out  smoothing  or  perfecting;  as,  rough-hewn  timber. — 
Rude;  homespun  ;  coarse-mannered  ;  rugged;  unrefined  ; 
as,  a  rough-hewn  rustic. —  Unpolished;  not  elaborated 
or  finished  with  nicety;  as,  a  rough-hewn  discourse. 

Roughing**,  (rdfings,)  n.pl.  In  some  pans  of  Eng¬ 
land,  a  term  applied  to  the  stubble  or  aftermath  of 
grass,  Ac. 

Koiiglii^h.  (ruf'ish.)a.  Somewhat  rough. 

Rough-legged,  (ruf’-legd,)  a.  With  the  legs  covered 
with  feathers; — said  of  a  bird. 

Roughly,  (ruf'ly,)  adv.  With  an  uneven  surface; 
harshly j  severely;  uncivilly;  rudely;  without  delicacy 
or  tenderness;  austerely  to  the  taste;  boisterously; 
tempestuously;  harshly  to  the  ear;  violently;  inhar- 
moniously. 

Koug  li nesH.  (ruf'nes.)  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
rough  ;  asperity  ;  unevenness;  coarseness;  harshness; 
rudeness;  boisterousness:  severity. 

Rough-rider,  (ruf-rid'er,)  n.  One  who  breaks  horses 
hi; — especially.,  in  military  language,  a  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officer  of  cavalry,  whose  duty  is  to  act  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  riding-master. 

Uough-sctifr.  (ruf'-skuf.)  n.  A  rough,  boisterous 
fellow;  one  of  the  rabble  or  riff-raff.  (An  American 
colloquialism.) 

Rough-shod,  (ruf1-,)  a.  Shod  with  pointed  shoes;  as 
a  rough-shod  horse. 

To  ride  rough-shod,  to  domineer ;  to  hector:  to  carry 
on  a  course  without  regard  to  the  feelings  or  opinions  of 
another,  or  of  others;  as,  I  am  not  to  be  ridden  rough¬ 
shod  over. 

Rough-strings,  (ruf1-,)  n.  (Carp.)  Pieces  of  rough 
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I  timber  placed  under  the  steps  of  a  wooden  stairs  for 
their  support. 

Rough- work.  (rYif'-wurk.)  v.  a.  To  work  over  in  a 
rough  or  coarse  manner,  without  respect  to  nicety, 
smoothness,  or  finish. 

Kouk.  n.  Same  as  Roke. 

Roulade,  (roo'lahd.)  n.  (Mus.)  A  rapid  running  of 

I  notes,  extemporaneously  introduced  into  a  piece  of  vocal 
music  by  way  of  embellishment. 

Rouleau,  [rod-id1,)  n. ;  pi.  Rouleaux,  (roo-los.)  [Fr., 
from  router,  to  roll.]  A  little  roll; — specifically,  a  little 
roll  of  coin  ;  as.  a  rouleau  of  guineas. 

Rotil'er.H.  or  Rousselakr,  a  town  of  Belgium,  nrov.  of 
W.  Flanders,  on  the  Mandelbecke,  a  tributary  of  the 
Lys,  26  m.  S.W.  of  Ghent.  Manuf.  Linens,  leather, 
soap,  and  oil.  Hop.  1 1 ,500. 

Roulette,  (rod-let1,)  n.  (Games.)  A  game  of  chance, 
wherein  a  small  ball  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly  on  a 
circle  divided  into  colored  spaces  (generally  red  and 
black),  and,  as  it  stops  on  the  one  or  the  other,  tiie 
player  wins  or  loses. 

( Engrav .)  A  small  instrument  used  by  engravers  to 
produce  a  series  of  dotted  lines  on  a  plate.  It  takes 
two  forms,  one  like  a  spur-rowel,  which  is  rolled  over 
the  surface  of  the  plate  when  covered  with  the  etching- 
ground:  and  another,  which  rolls  at  right  angles  with 
the  shaft  of  the  tool,  the  rowel  being  thick  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  and  diminishing  to  tiie  sides,  which  are  notched  and 
sharpened  to  a  series  of  fine  points;  they  act  upon  the 
etching-ground  by  carrying  off  minute  portions. 

(Math.)  The  curve  traced  by  any  point  in  tiie  plane 
of  a  given  curve  when  tiie  latter  rolls,  without  sliding, 
over  another  fixed  curve.  R.  includes  a  great  number 
of  well-known  curves,  among  which  are  epi trochoids, 
hypotrochoids,  epicycloids,  hypocyloids,  the  common 
and  curtate  cycloids,  involutes,  Ac.  Pedal  curves  may 
also  be  regarded  as  roulettes. 

Roulette',  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Potter 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  600. 

Roiiiiia'nia.  the  name  under  which  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  have  been  lately  united.  See  Danubian 
Principalities.  Moldavia.  Wallachia. 

Rotime'lia,  Rouuiauia.  or  Kumi'li,  ( ro-mni '- 
ni-a,)  a  prov.  of  European  Tin  key.  at  tiie  S.E.  extremity 
of  Europe,  bet.  Lat.  40°  and  43°  N..  Lon.  20°  40'  and  29° 
E. ;  area,  30,000  sq  m.  It  is  divided  from  Asia  Minor 
by  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  straits  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  Dardanelles,  having  N.  the  Balkan  Mountains,  E. 
the  Block  Sea.  S.  the  JEgean  Sea, and  W.  Macedonia.  Pop. 
2,200,000.  See  Roumania,  p  21 18 ;  East  Koumelia,  p.  841 . 
Ron  11  CO.  ( rouns ,)  n  [Fr.  ranehe ,  a  step,  a  rack.] 
(Print.)  The  handle  of  a  printing-press  by  which  the 
carriage  on  which  the  form  to  he  printed  is  laid  is  run 
in  under  tiie  platen  and  out  again :  —  sometimes  applied 
to  the  whole  apparatus  by  which  tiie  form  is  moved 
under  the  platen.  —  Braude. 

Round,  a.  [Gr.  and  Swed.;  Goth,  ntnd ;  Fr.  rood,  from 
Lat.  rotundas,  round,  from  rota,  a  wheel.]  Spherical; 
circular;  globular;  orbicular;  with  every  part  of  tiie 
surface  or  of  tiie  circumference  equi-distant  from  the 
centre;  as.  a  round  ball.  —  Cylindrical;  possessing  the 
form  of  a  cylinder;  as,  the  tube  of  a  pipe  is  round. — 
Curved  in  form:  not  angular  or  pointed;  shaped  like 
the  arc  of  a  circle  or  an  ellipse;  as,  a  round  iirch. — 
Full;  whole;  complete:  not  broken  or  fractional;  as, 
round  numbers.  —  Fair;  candid;  open;  honest;  frank; 
straightforward;  having  reference  to  conduct  or  de¬ 
meanor. —  Large;  not  inconsiderable:  as,  he  paid  a  round 
sum  of  money,  lie  asked  a  round  price  for  the  article. — 
Smooth;  flowing;  not  defective  or  abrupt ;  as,  a  round 
and  comprehensive  style  of  composition.  (Fell. ) — Quick  ; 
brisk  ;  lively;  as.  the  horse  broke  into  a  round  gallop. — 
Boldly  or  positively  stated ;  pliimply  or  explicitly  affirm¬ 
ed  ;  peremptory ;  positive  ;  decided:  without  ambiguity 
or  reserve;  —  referring  to  an  assertion,  statement,  nar¬ 
ration.  Ac. 

R.  bodies.  [Fr.  corps  rondst]  (Math.)  In  geometry, 
the  sphere,  right  cone,  and  right  cylinder. —  R.  game,  a 
game,  as  of  cards,  in  which  each  person  plays  on  his,  or 
her,  own  account,  as  in  Loo.  Speculation,  Ac. 

R.  robin.  [Fr.  rond,  round,  aud  ruban,  a  ribbon.]  A 
written  petition,  memorial,  remonstrance,  or  instru¬ 
ment  signed  l»y  names  in  a  ring  or  circle,  so  as  not  to 
reveal  who  signed  first. —  R.  shot.  (Gun.)  In  artillery 
practice,  spherical  shot  of  cast-iron  or  steel. 

R.  number,  a  complete  or  entire  number;  or,  a  num¬ 
ber  that  terminates  with  a  cipher,  ami  is  divisible  by  10 
without  a  remainder,  as  30  is  a  round  number. 

R  trot,  in  equestrianism,  a  full,  sharp,  brisk  trot. 

"  Sir  Roger  heard  them  upon  a  round  trot." —  Addison. 

R.  turn.  (Naut.)  One  turn  of  a  rope  round  a  stanchion. 
At  a  round  rate,  quickly;  rapidly  ;  as,  to  travel  at  a 
round  rate. 

— n.  That  which  is  round,  as  a  circle,  a  globe,  a  sphere,  a 
cylinder, an  orb. —  \  cycle:  a  periodical  resolution;  a 
g  Ties  of  events  ending  at  the  point  of  commencement; 
a  series  of  similar  events  recurring  continuously;  as, 
“  Lite's  dull  round.”  (Shenstone.) — Action  or  periormance 
in  a  circle,  or  passing  through  a  series  of  hands  or 
tilings,  and  coming  back  to  the  starting  point:  or,  the 
time  of  such  action  ;  as,  the  bottle  went  the  round  of  the 
table. — Rotation  in  office;  succession  in  vicissitude:  as, 
government  patronage  went  the  round  of  tin*  party. — 
A  series  of  duties  demanding  performance  in  turn,  and 
repetition  of  such  performance:  as,  in  the  round  of 
business.  —  That  which  goes  round  an  entire  circle  or 
company  ;  as,  a  round  of  applause. — The  rung,  rime,  or 
step  of  a  ladder;  a  rundle. 

(Mil.)  A  volley  of  musketry.  —Also,  a  walk  or  circuit 
performed  by  a  guard  or  an  officer  round  tin  rampart 
of  a  fortified  place  or  garrison,  or  among  sentries,  tu  see 
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that  the  latter  are  on  the  alert,  and  that  all  is  well ;  as,  t 
to  make,  or  go,  the  rounds.  —  A  brewer's  utensil  for 
holding  beer  ;  a  vat —  A  vessel  tilled  with  liquor,  as  tor 
imbibing,  (it ) 

(A/us.)  A  short  vocal  composition  in  three  or  morel 
parts,  resembling  a  catch  in  the  unison. 

( Naut .)  Same  as  Round-top,  q.  v. 

Hound  of  beef \  a  cut  of  the  thigh  of  an  ox  or  steer, 
through  and  across  the  bone. — Hound  <\J  ball-  or  blank-  \ 
cartridges.  ( Mil  )  One  cartridge  per  man;  as,  to  serve 
out  titty  rounds  of  cartridges. 

— adv.  Around ;  on  all  sides  ;  as,  he  looked  round  him.  — 
Circularly;  in  a  circular  direction,  form,  or  inauner;  as, 
a  top  spius  round.  —  From  one  side  or  party  to  another  ; 
as,  to  go,  or  come,  round;  i. e.,  to  change  sides  or  views. 
—  Circuitously;  not  in  a  direct  line;  by  a  course  more 
extended  than  the  direct  course;  back  to  the  point  of 
starting;  roundaoout  ;  as,  lie  took  a  round  road  home¬ 
ward. —  Extending  through  a  circle,  as  of  individuals 
or  dwelling-houses;  as,  he  sent  circulars  round. — All 
round,  on  all  sides;  in  every  direction;  over  the  entire 
place  or  neighborhood;  as,  the  story  has  passed  all 
round. 

— -prep.  In  a  circular  course,  or  in  all  parts  of;  on  every 
side  ol ;  as,  the  mob  gathered  round  him.  —  About ;  as, 
to  walk  round  the* town,  to  wrap  a  shawl  round  one's 
body.  —  To  come  or  yet  round,  colloquially,  to  circum¬ 
vent;  to  bamboozle;  to  derive  advantage  over  by  wlieed-| 
ling,  artifice,  or  deception  ;  in  Ireland,  to  obtain  by  blar¬ 
ney  ;  as.  to  gel  round  a  girl,  i. to  engage  her  allecllons.  | 
— v.  a.  To  make  round,  spherical,  globular,  orbicular,  or 
cylindrical;  as,  to  round  a  billiaid  ball.  —  To  bring  to! 
completion  or  entirety;  to  make  full.  —  To  make  round,  j 
rotund,  or  protuberant;  to  invest  with  a  round  lorm  or  | 
convex  figure. —  Togo  round;  to  move  about;  as,  the  . 
sun  rounds  the  horizon.  —  To  mould  into  fulness  and 
flowing  smoothness;  —  said  of  composition  or  language. 
“  A  florid  style,  rounded  iuto  periods  or  cadences."  —  Swift. 

To  round  in.  ( Naut .,)  to  haul  upon  t lie  weather- braces. 

To  round  up,  to  haul  up;  usually,  to  haul  up  the 
slack  of  a  rope  through  its  leading  block,  or  to  haul  tip 
a  tackle  which  hangs  loose,  by  its  fall. —  Totten 
— v.  n.  To  grow  or  become  round,  or  full,  in  lorm  or  sub¬ 
stance  ;  to  appear  as  if  pregnant. 

*■  The  queeu,  your  mother,  round s  apace."  —  Shake. 

To  round  to.  (Naut.)  To  turu  a  ship's  head  to  wind- 
w:i  rd. 

lion iiiI  uImmi t ,  a.  Going  round;  indirect;  loose;  as,  a 
roundabout  road. —  Extensive;  ample;  as,  a  roundabout 
sen>e.  (Addison.)  —  lucompassing ;  surrounding;  en¬ 
circling. 

— n.  A  sort  of  frock  or  surtout. —  A  lounge  with  a 
rounded  back  — A  go  cart,  fixed  on  a  horizontal  wheel, 
in  which  children  ride  for  amusement. —  In  the  U. 
States,  a  close-fitting  jacket;  a  jersey. 

Round  about  ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  roundabout; 
circuitotisness. 

RouimI  -  l»itcke<l.  Itoiiml  .  shouldered,  a. 

Having  a  round  back  or  shoulders. 

It  on  ii  del,  n.  [Fr.  rom/Ale.  a  circular  shield.]  Any 
circle,  or  round  form  or  figure;  specifically. 

(Archftol.)  The  small  circular  shield  carried  by  soldiers 
in  the  Utb  and  15th  centuries.  It  was  held  in  the  hand 
to  ward  oil  a  blow,  and  was  sometimes  not  more  than  a 
foot  iu  diameter. 

(Her.)  An  ordinary  in  the  form  of  a  circle.  It  is  im¬ 
proper  to  say  a  roundel  or,  gules,  Ac., describing  it  by  its 
tincture;  unless,  first,  in  case  of  counter-changes; 
secondly,  where  the  roundel  is  of  fur. 
or  of  equal  tinctures,  as  a  roundel 
ermine,  a  roundel  cheeky  of  or  and 
azure.  Ac.;  otherwise,  roundels  have 
distinctive  names,  according  t<>  their 
tinctures.  A  roundel  or  is  called  a 
bezant,  from  the  gold  coins  of  the 
Greek  or  Byzantine  empire;  a  roun¬ 
del  argent,  a  plate.;  gules, a  torteau,  a 
kind  of  cake ;  azure,  hurt,  a  species  of 
flower;  vert,  pomme.  an  apple;  sable, 
pellet;  pttrpure,  golpe,.  A  field,  or 
charge,  with  equi  distant  roundels,  is  said  to  be  bezanty, 
plntg,  Ac.,  according  to  the  tincture. 

( F-irtif.)  A  circular  bastion. 

(Mu*  )  A  roundelay.  See  Roundf.lw. 

Round  elay,  n  [O.  Fr.  roundelet ,  dmiin.  of  rondo.) 
(J >oet.)  Same  as  Rondeau,  q.  v. 

(Mas.)  A  simple,  short,  and  lively  strain ;  a  pastoral 
song:  as, a  roundelay  of  lo.ve;  — also,  a  kind  of  circular 
rustic  dance;  as,  “the  nymphs  did  dance  their  rounde¬ 
lays."  — Uoujel. 

— A  roundel :  anything  circular  in  form, 
lion iid'er,  n.  One  who  rounds. 

Hound  rove,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Whitesides 
co.,  abt.  21  m.  W.  of  Dixon. 


Iiouti<riiouse,n.  A  lock-up;  a  temporary  prison  for 
niglil-ofletiders. 

(NauU)  A  cabin  in  the  after  |»art  of  a  ship’s  quarter¬ 
deck, roofed  by  the  poop;  —  also,  a  house  ol  convenience 
placed  in  the  bows. 

Roiind'iug',  a.  Round;  nearly  round;  roundish. 

— n.  (Na  ut )  same  as  feKKVtcx,  q.  v. 

■  ton nd  isli,  a.  Somewhat  round;  nearly  round;  as, 
a  round isn  figure. 

Itoinid  islmess,  n.  State  of  being  roundish. 
Rouml  lei,  n.  A  small  circle. 

Rouml  ly,  ado.  lu  a  rouud  form  or  manner. — Boldly ; 
openly;  plainly;  fully;  without  reserve;  as,  he  was 
roundly  giveu  to  understand  that  he  was  not  wanted. — 
Briskly  ;  with  speed  or  celerity  ;  as,  to  walk  roundly  on. 

—  Completely;  to  the  purpose;  vigorously;  in  earnest; 
as,  to  do  a  thing  roundly,  to  set  to  roundly. 

Roumiiiivs*,  n.  Slate  or  quality  ol  being  rouud, 
spherical,  gionular,  orbicular,  or  cylindrical ;  sphericity  ; 
Circularity  ;  as,  tlie  roundness  of  the  globe,  of  a  ball,  ol 
an  orb,  Ac.  —  Fulness;  plumpness;  rotundity;  as,  the 
roundness  of  the  leuiule  form. —  Fulness  and  smooth¬ 
ness  ol  flow;  as,  roundutss  ol  a  sentence  in  composition. 

—  Openness;  plainness;  boldness;  positiveuess ;  per¬ 
emptoriness  ;  as,  the  roundness  of  a  lie,  or  of  an  assev¬ 
eration. 

Round  Pond,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  co. ;  pop.  abt.  450. 

Kouiid  Prai  rie,  iu  Iowa,  a  township  of  Jefl'ersou 

CO. 

Kound  Prairie,  in  Missouri, a  post-village  of  Vernon 
co.,  abt.  82  m.  S.  V\ .  of  Jefferson  City. 

ItoniMl  rid^e,  (-•■(/,)  v.  a.  (Ayric.)  To  form  into 
round  ridges  by  ploughing,  as  laud. 
Round'-snoiiidered,  ( -shbl'dtrd ,)  a.  See  Round- 

BACKED. 

Hound  Ta'ble.  (Knights  of  tlie.)  (Chivalry.) 
According  to  tradition,  there  reigned  in  Britain,  towards 
the  end  ol  the  5th  century,  a  Christian  king,  the  British 
Uther-i'endragou,  who  had  lor  a  counsellor  a  powerlul 
wise,  and  benevolent  enchanter,  named  Merlin,  who  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  assemble  all  bis  knights  distinguished  lor 
piety,  courage,  uud  fidelity  towards  him,  at  leasts  about 
a  round  table,  winch  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  re¬ 
ceive  til ty  knights,  but  at  which  at  first  only  forty-nine 
should  be  seated,  room  being  lelt  lor  one  yet  unborn. 
This  was  Arthur,  or  Aldus,  son  of  the  King  by  lgerna. 
whom  the  King,  by  the  magic  power  of  Merlin,  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  enjoy  under  the  form  ot  her  husband.  Mei  lin 
bad  exacted  a  promise  that  the  education  of  the  prince 
should  be  entrusted  to  him, and  he  accordingly  instructed 
him  in  everything  becoming  a  brave,  virtuous,  and  ac¬ 
complished  knight.  Arthur  iu  due  time  occupied  the 
empty  seat  ut  the  Kound  Table;  and  under  him  it  became 
the  resort  ol  all  valiant,  pious,  and  noble  kuights,  admis¬ 
sion  to  it  becoming  the  leward  of  the  greatest  virtues 
and  teals  of  arms.  According  to  another  account,  Ar 
thur  himself  established  tlie  Kound  Table  at  York.  In 
the  year  1J44,  Edward  III.,  anxious  to  attract  around 
him  the  most  noble  knights  from  all  parts  ol  Europe,  pro¬ 
claimed,  as  well  in  Scotland,  France, Germany,  Ilaiuault, 
Spain,  and  other  foreign  countries,  as  in  England,  that 
he  designed  to  revive  the  Kound  Table  ol  King  Arthur, 
offeriug  tree  conduct  and  courteous  reception  to  all  who 
might  be  disposed  to  attend  tlie  splendid  jousts  to  be 
held  upon  that  occasion  at  Windsor  Castle.  This  sol¬ 
emn  festival,  which  Edward  purposed  to  hold  annually, 
excited  the  jealousy  of  Philip  de  Valois,  king  of  France, 
who  not  ouly  prohibited  his  subjects  to  attend  it,  but 
proclaimed  an  opposite  Kound  Table  to  be  held  by  him¬ 
self  iu  Paris.  In  consequence  of  this  interference,  the 
lestival  of  Edward  lost  some  part  of  its  celebrity  aud 
splendor;  and  this  induced  the  English  monarch  to  es¬ 
tablish  tlie  memorable  order  of  the  Garter. 

■toil nil  -  top.  n.  (Naut.)  A  top;  a  platform  at  the 
manthcad  of  a  ship;  —  sometimes  called  the  round. 
Round  -trade,  or  Bundle  trade,  n.  (Com.)  A  kind 
ot  barter  practised  on  the  Gaboon  River,  Africa,  and  its 
neighborhood,  comprising  a  hu  ge  assortment  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  articles. —  Simmonds. 

Hound  Yal'Iey,  in  California ,  a  post -village  of 
Plumas  co.,  abt.  17  m.  N.  of  Quincy. 

Roup,  (roop.)  v.  a.  [A.  S  .  hrepun,  to  cry  out.]  To  call 
or  cry  out;  to  shout;  —  hence,  in  Scotland,  to  cry  goods 
for  sale  by  auction. 

— n.  An  outcry :  —  hence,  a  sale  of  goods  by  auction  ;  as, 
to  be  sold  by  public  roup.  (A  Scotticism.)  —  A  disease 
among  domestic  fowls. 

Rous'ant,  o.  (Her.)  Rising; — said  of  a  bird  in  the 
attitude  of  rising;  as,  a  falcon  rousant. 

House,  (rouz.)  v.  a  (imp.  and  pp  roused.)  (rouzd.)  [Of 
the  same  origin  as  raise,  q.  v.  Also  see  Rise.J  To  wake 
or  call  from  sleep  or  repose:  as,  rouse,  me  early.  —  To 
awaken  into  vigorous  action;  as,  to  ‘rouse  one's  atten 
tion,  to  rouse  indignation  or  sympathy,  or  any  passion, 
emotion,  or  faculty.  —  To  excite  to  active  thought  or 
action  from  a  state  of  idleness,  lassitude,  depression, 
stupidity, or  inattention.  —  To  agitate;  to  put  into  brh* 


Rouse's  Point,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Clin- 
lou  co.,  at  the  head  ot  Lake  Chuiuplaiu,  and  iu  the  N.E. 
extremity  ot  the  State,  alit.  160  iu.  N.  of  Albany. 

House' ville,  in  Fennsylvuma,  a  post  -  village  of 
\  euango  co.,  abt.  5  m.  N.  ol  Oil  City. 

Housing,  (rouz’iny,)  a.  Having  power  to  awaken, 
stir  up,  or  excite;  as,  a  rousing  proposition,  appeal,  or 
suggestion;  —  hence,  colloquially,  great;  violent;  be¬ 
yond  what  is  comiuou ;  us,  a  rousing  cheer,  a  rousing 
fire. 

Rous'iiiKly,  adv.  In  a  rousing  manner;  excitingly; 
violent!} . 

Rousseau,  (ro-zd\)  Jean  JACQUE8,a  French  philosopher 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  the  son  ol  a  watch-maker 
at  Geneva,  where  he  was  b.  in  1712.  It.  learnt  little  at 
school;  but  the  frequent  reading  of  I'lutarch's  Lives 
supplied  him  with  noble  ideas  ol  human  character,  and 
kindled  a  passionate  admirution  of  them.  On  leaving 
school,  he  was  first  placed  with  an  attorney,  who  soon 
dismissed  him  for  negligence,  lie  was  then  apprenticed 
to  an  engraver,  from  whom  he  ran  away  belore  he  was 
10,  and  wandered  about  for  some  time  in  Savoy,  w  here 
he  was  saved  Iron*  starving  by  a  priest,  who  sent  him 
to  Annecy,  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  noted  Madame  de 
Y\  arens,  a  recent  convert  to  the  Catholic  Church.  This 
kind-hearted  lady  caused  him  to  be  instructed  in  science 
and ’music,  and  procured  him  admission  to  a  school  at 
Turin,  where  he  professed  himself  a  Catholic.  Alter  a 
very  short  stay,  he  was  a  wanderer  again,  entered  the 
service  ol  the  Countess  de  Veicellis,  then  of  the  Count  de 
Gouvon,  aud  again  returned  to  Madame  de  Y\  arens. 
She  renewed  her  kind  attentions  and  services;  and  her 
house  was  for  many  years  open  to  him  as  a  home.  In 
the  pleasant  retreat  near  Chambery  to  which  she  re¬ 
moved,  the  restless  wanderer  tound  repose  tor  a  time, 
and  applied  hi  nisei  t  moie  steadily  than  he  had  done  to 
the  study  of  philosophy.  A  more  intimate  relation  had 
sprung  up  by  this  time  between  him  and  his  protectress. 
In  1740,  jealousy  led  him  to  quit  the  house  of  Madame 
de  YY arens;  and  iu  the  lollowing  year  he  went  to  Baris 
to  try  his  fortune  as  a  musician.  He  tailed,  but  ob¬ 
tained  the  place  of  secretary  to  the  French  ambassador 
in  Venice,  iu  1742.  But  it  was  not  till  1750  that  he 
man i tested  his  splendid  literary  talents.  In  that  year 
he  gained  tlie  prize  offered  by  the  Academy  of  Dijon  on 
the  question.  Whether  the  Revival  of  Lrarning  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Improvement  of  Morals,  taking  the  nega¬ 
tive  side  of  the  question,  it  is  said,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Diderot.  From  this  pel  tod,  he  became  fertile  and  popu¬ 
lar.  He  soon  alter  brought  out  his  Devin  du  Village,  a 
comic  opera,  which  was  received  with  general  lavor; 
but  tlie  appearance  of  his  celebrated  Letter  on  French 
Music  (175J),  in  which  he  pointed  out  its  defects,  ex¬ 
cited  a  general  storm.  Singers  and  connoisseurs  w  ho 
could  not  wield  the  pen  contributed  to  spread  calumnies, 
pasquinades,  and  caricatures  against  tlie  author,  who 
retired  to  Geneva.  lie  now  agaiu  embraced  Protestant¬ 
ism,  and  was  formally  reinstated  in  the  privileges  of  a 
free  citizen  of  Geneva.  It.  bad  recently  published  his 
essay,  *s ’ur  T  Origin  e  de  T  In  Hyalite  parmi  les  -Homme s, 
which  excited  still  more  sensation  than  bis  first  prize 
essay.  Soon  after,  In*  went  again  to  Paris,  and  there 
accepted  tlie  offer  of  Madame  d  Epinay, —  w  hose  friend¬ 
ship  lie  had  enjoyed  tor  several  years, —  of  her  bouse, 
called  the  Hermitage ,  for  his  residence.  Ilis  mistress, 
Therese  Levasseur.  aud  her  mother  accompanied  him. 
In  1760,  he  published  Julie ,  ou  la  Nouvelle  HHlnise,  a 
romance  ot  the  most  seductive  description.  This  was 
followed,  in  1762,  by  Emile ,  ou  de  V Education,  which 
was  anathematized  by  the  Archbishop  ot  Paris,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  be  burnt  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  and  the 
authorities  ot  Geneva.  Ilis  famous  Contrat  Social  ap¬ 
peared  soon  afterwards;  and  his  bold,  though  superficial, 
speculations  on  the  condition  aud  destiny  of  man  and 
society  alarmed  and  irritated  men  still  more.  Obliged 
to  flee  from  France  and  Switzerland,  the  author  took 
refuge  in  Neulchatel,  w  here  lie  published  his  Letters  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Fan's,  uud  Lettres  de  la  Montague,  a 
remonstrance  against  tin*  proceedings  of  the  Genevese 
republic,  the  citizenship  of  w  hicli  he  renounced.  Thence¬ 
forth  his  existence  was  passed  in  frequent  changes  of 
place,  to  escape  real  or  fancied  persecution,  for  his  mind 
was  now  completely  under  the  tyranny  ol  the  morbid 
habit  of  suspecting  all  bis  friends  of  insulting  and  con¬ 
spiring  against  him.  His  last  days  were  spent  at  Er- 


motio 

prise; 


Rouml  <4  rove,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  White  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  200.  . 

Round  Grove,  in  Missouri, a  township  of  Marion  co.; 
tiop  abt.  1,700.  .  . 

Ron  ml '-hand,  n.  (Callig)  A  stylo  of  penmanship 
in  which  the  letters  are  written  round  and  full. 

Ron  lid  Head,  iu  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  H  »rdin  co.,  abt.  14  m.  S  W.  of  Kenton  ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Roilild'lieaded,  a.  YVitli  a  round  head,  top,  or  sum¬ 
mit;  as.  a  ronndhe.aded  bolt. 

Ron  nd'headH.  pL  ( Ena.  fTst.)  A  nickname  given 

to  the  Puritans  during  the  Civil  War  (time  of  Charles  I),  a  ca.de,  by  sheer  manual  power;  as. 

l.v  Ci\ aliers  from  their  custom  of  wearing  the  hair  away.  boys. 

!mv  rut  ii.-ad  1  Houser,  (rnuz-r.)  n.  On-  who,  or  Hint  which,  mm.es  or 

Knmul  llill  in  Cmw*rticut.  a  post-village  of  Fairfield  stir*  up;  — hence,  something  very  great  or  exciting; 
co  ,  a  lit.  50  iu.  kw\  by  W.  of  Now  Haveu.  I  as,  that  speech  was  a 


i;  as,  to  rouse  the  waves.  —  To  startle;  to  sur- 
to  scare;  as,  to  rouse  a  lion  from  Ids  lair. 

— v.  n.  To  awake  from  sleep  or  repose:  as,  lie  roused 
himself  with  difficulty.  —  To  be  excited  to  vigorous 
thought  or  action  from  a  state  of  indolence,  sluggish¬ 
ness,  languor,  depression,  inattention,  or  insensibility 
as.  tlie  people  were  roused  to  rebellion. 

Rouse,  (rnus,)  v.  n.  (Naut.)  To  haul  together,  as  on 

heave,  ho !  rouse 


Fig.  2280.  —  tomb  op  j.  j.  roisskau  at  ermenonville. 

menonvillo,  where  he  died  suddenly,  in  1778. —  R.  was 
the  author  of  many  works  besides  those  we  have  noticed, 
:il ]  of  them  exhibiting  his  peculiar  warmth  and  energy 
of  style  and  vigor  of  flunking.  That  lie  exercised 
a  great  influence  over  the  opinions  of  the  age  at  the 
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period  of  the  French  Revolution  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  hit*  works,  with  all  their  fascination  of  splendid  and 
passionate  eloquence,  have  no  place  among  the  lights 
that  men  love  and  walk  by.  His  social  and  political 
theories  have  no  basis  more  solid  than  his  personal  feel¬ 
ings;  and  these  he  interpreted  falsely.  His  Confessions, 
one  of  the  most  singular  books  of  its  kind,  appeared 
soon  after  his  death. 

Rousseau'.  Lovell  H  ,  a  brigadier-general  in  the  U  S. 
army.  ».  in  Lincoln  co..  Kentucky,  Aug  4,  1818.  settled 
in  Greene  co.,  and  obtained  a  license  to  practice  law. 
Filtering  into  politics,  and  becoming  a  leader  of  the 
Whigs,  he  succeeded  in  defeating  the  regular  Demo¬ 
cratic  nominee  for  the  State  Legislature,  and  returned 
to  Lincoln  co.  in  1849,  when  his  practice  at  the  bar 
greatly  increased,  and  he  gained  a  reputation  as  a 
criminal  lawyer.  His  opposition  to  the  neutrality  of 
Kentucky  brought  him  into  prominence  in  1801,  and 
long  before  the  other  Unionist*  thought  it  politic  to 
have  U.  States  troops  quartered  in  Kentucky,  Rousseau, 
who  had  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  had  raised  two 
regiments,  with  which  he  afterwards  went  to  the  relief 
of  Louisville.  He  was  engaged  in  the  campaign  and 
battle  of  Shiloh,  was  commandant  of  the  district  of 
North  Alabama,  succeeding  Gen  O.  Mitchel,  and  pur¬ 
sued  lien.  Bragg  through  Kentu  kv,  engaging  him  at 
Perryville.  He  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  Ttilla- 
honia.  Ohickamauga,  and  Chattanooga. and  in  1864  com¬ 
manded  the  District  of  Tennessee,  made  a  raid  into  Ala¬ 
bama. — destroying  the  Montgomery  and  Atlanta  lines  of 
railroad,  and  performed  other  services.  In  Aug,  1865, 
he  was  elected  from  the  Louisville  :  Kentucky)  district, 
to  Congress  by  a  large  maiority.  In  1867  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  brigadier  general  in  the  regular  army,  and  was 
dispatched  to  take  possession  of  Alaska  in  the  name  of 
th  •  U  States  President  Johnson  afterwards  assigned 
him  t'*  the  command  of  the  Gulf  Department,  where 
)»is  administration  gavi*  little  satisfaction  to  any  party. 
I)  in  New  Orleans.  1*69. 

Koiaxt,  n  Sam  •  as  K  »st,  q.  v. 

— r  <i.  To  rouse;  to  stir  up  :  to  disturb ;  to  ferret ;  ns,  to 
must  a  fox  out  of  cover.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

It  out.  n  [O  Kr  mute,  a  crowd  ;  Ger.  rotte,  from  rotten , 
to  cabal  •  A  fashionable  assembly,  or  large  evening 
party  :  a  drum,  attended  by  people  of  bon  ton  ;  as,  I  have 
a  caid  for  Lady  Mary  s  mat  — A  rabble  ;  a  mob;  a  clam¬ 
orous  multitude;  a  tumultuous  crowd  :  a  turbulent  as¬ 
semblage  ot  the  common  people. —  An  uproar:  a  rumpus; 
a  racket ,  a  contused  noise ;  as,  what  is  all  this  rout  about  ? 

(Law.)  The  unlawful  assembling  of  three  or  more 
persons  to  do  an  unlawful  act  upon  a  common  quarrel, 
and  make  sum  advances  towards  it. 

Riinl,  n.  [0  Kr.  route,  an  overthrow  ;  Fr.  demute,  from 
Laf  ruptus.  from  rumpo,  to  break  ]  The  breaking  or 
deleaf  of  an  arm*  or  body  of  troops, or  the  disorder  and 
contusion  ot  troops  thus  defeated  and  put  to  flight ;  as, 
a  total  rout. 

— r  u.  To  break,  as  the  ranks  of  troops,  and  put  them  to 
flight  in  disorder,  to  cause  defeat  and  throw  into  con¬ 
fusion.  as  troops  ;  to  defeat :  to  discomfit:  to  conquer; 
to  overthrow;  as,  we  routed  tin*  enemy  with  heavy  loss 
Ron te.  (rot,)  n.  [Kr.,  from  Lat.  rota,  a  wheel.]  The 
road  course,  or  way  which  is  travelled  or  passed,  or  to 
be  travelled  or  passed,  a  course  .  a  march  ;  a  principal 
or  leading  road  as.  which  is  the  nearest  route  fioin 
Philadelphia  to  New  Orleans? 

t  Mu.)  In  military  parlance,  the  document  issuing  to 
troops,  as  an  order  to  move  from  one  place  to  another; 
a*,  the  route  has  come,  we're  oil  to-morrow. 

Iton  line.  •  rofrteen.)  n.  [Kr  diiuin.  of  rout*,  from  Lat. 
rota.  |  A  round  of  business,  exercise,  or  amusement  daily 
or  frequently  pursued  ;  — particularly,  a  course  of  busi¬ 
ness  or  official  duties  regularly  or  frequently  recurring, 
as.  the  dull  routine  of  daily  life.  —  Any  regular  practice, 
or  procedure,  not  accommodated  to  circumstances,  hut 
strictly  adhered  to  l  y  sheer  force  of  habit;  red-tapism  . 
maintenance  of  executive  formalities;  as, a  government 
office  is  the  embodiment  of  routine. 

Ron t'ously,  adr.  (Law.)  With  (hat  violation  of 
law  called  a  rout:  in  the  manner  of  a  rout.  —  B' turner. 
Ituve,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  retifmn  :  Du.  rooven  ;  Ger.  rauben,  to 
p»b.  strip,  despoil.]  To  go,  move,  or  pass,  without  cer¬ 
tain  purpose  or  direction,  in  any  manner  —  by  walking, 
riding,  sailing,  flying,  or  otherwise;  to  range;  to  wan¬ 
der;  to  ramble;  to  roam. 

— v.  u.  To  wander  over;  to  roam  about ;  as,  roving  abroad 
At  night  in  search  of  game. 

■»—/?.  Act  of  roaming:  a  ramble;  a  wandering,  (r  ) 
Kuve,  r  a.  To  card,  as  wool  ;  to  draw  through  an  eye 
or  interstice:  as,  to  rove  a  thread. 

— n.  A  roll  of  wool,  drawn  out  and  partially  twisted, 
preparatory  to  being  further  spun  into  thread  or  yarn. 
Rave.  imp.  and  pp.  of  Reeve,  q  v. 

Kav'or,  n.  One  who  roves  or  ranges  about;  a  wan¬ 
derer  ;  a  roamer;  a  rambler.  —  A  fickle  or  changeable 
person;  an  inconstant ;  —  particularly,  an  unfaithful  hus¬ 
band.  —  A  pirate:  a  corsair;  a  freebootor;  a  buccaneer; 
one  who  roams  the  seas  in  quest  of  plunder. 
Revere'ilo,  a  town  of  Tyrol,  on  the  Italian  frontier,  on 
the  Lens,  near  its  junction  with  the  Adige,  IB  m.  S.W. 
of  Trent.  Manuf.  Silks,  tobacco, and  leather.  Pop.  8,108. 
llovigno.  (r't-reen'yo,)  a  seaport  town  of  Austrian 
Illyria,  on  the  coast  of  Istria,  39  iii.  S  S.W.  of  Trieste. 
Manuf.  Ship-huilding  and  cables.  Pop.  9,500. 

Ravi  g;o,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  of  Venice,  on  the 
Adigetto,  a  branch  of  the  Adige.  36  m.  S.W.  of  Venice, 
and  IT  m.  N.E.  of  Ferrara  :  pop.  9,543. 

Roving,  n.  The  process  of  forming  a  rove,  or  par¬ 
tially  twisted  thread,  from  a  roll  of  wool,  by  means  of 
an  apparatus  called  a  roving-frame ,  or  roving- machine. 
—  A  rove. 
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Rov'ing-frame,  Rov  ing-marliine,  n.  A  ma¬ 
chine  lor  winding  roves  or  slobs  on  small  bobbins  lor 
the  creels  ol  the  spinning-machine.  —  Bimmonds. 

Rov'ingly,  adv.  In  a  wandering  or  roving  manner. 

Hov'in$;iiess,  n.  State  of  roving  or  wandering. 

Hovin^-sliot.  n.  A  hap  hazard  or  random  shot. 

ICow,  (ro,)  n.  [A.S.  raivu ;  Ger.  reihe.]  A  rank ;  a 
tile;  a  series  of  persons  or  things  arranged  in  a  con¬ 
tinued  line;  as,  a  row  of  trees  or  houses,  a  row  of  teeth, 
a  row  of  columns,  a  row  of  scholars.  —  A  distinctive 
appellation  given  to  a  public  thoroughfare;  as,  Pater¬ 
noster  Row,  London. 

Row  culture.  ( Ayric .)  The  husbandry  of  crops  by 
means  of  drills. 

— r.  a.  |  A  S.  rowan;  Du.  rceijan,  formed  from  the  sound.] 
To  row  or  impel,  as  a  boat  or  vessel  along  the  aurtace  ot 
water  by  oars;  as,  to  row  an  outrigger.  —  To  transport 
by  rowing;  as,  to  row  passengers  to  a  snip  in  a  shore-boat 

— v.  n.  To  exercise  the  oar;  to  perform  labor  with  the 
oar;  as,  the  Cantabs  rowed  well  this  year. 

— To  he  impelled  by  oars:  as,  this  boat  rows  badly. 

Row,  (you,)  n.  [An  abbreviation  of  rout,  q.  v.J  A  noisy 
or  violent  disturbance  or  commotion ;  a  wordy  alterca- 
cation :  it  riotous  proceeding;  a  shindy;  a  rumpus;  as, 
to  get  into  a  row  is  easier  than  to  get  out  of  one. 

Rou'an,  in  Kentucky,  a  N.E.  co  ;  area,  abt.  3i5  sq  ni. 
Rivers.  Licking  River  and  Triplet  Creek.  Bur  face, 
hilly ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  This  co.  is  interspersed 
with  extensive  forests.  Cap.  Morehead.  l\>p.  abt  3, IKK) 

Rowan,  in  N ■  Carolina,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area ,  abt.  450 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Yadkin  and  South  Yadkin  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  somewhat  undulating  or  hilly;  soil,  generally  fer¬ 
tile,  and  adapted  to  all  the  fruits  and  cereals  ot  that  re¬ 
gion.  Cap.  Salisbury.  Pop.  abt.  16,000. 

Row 'an-t r(»e,  n.  [Norse,  runa,  a  charm.]  A  Scottish 
name  for  the  Pyrus  ancuparitt. 

lion  -boat,  n.  A  boat  urged  forward  or  backward  by 
means  ol  oars. 

llmvily,  ( rou'dy ,)  n.  [From  row.]  An  Americanism 
for  a  riotous,  turbulent,  disorderly  fellow  ;  a  blackguard  ; 
one  given  t«*  rows  or  rioting  :  a  ruffian  ;  a  ready  operator 
with  pistol,  bowie-knife,  or  black-jack. 

Howdy  ish,  (rou'dy-lsh.)  a.  Belonging  or  having  ref¬ 
erence  to,  or  characterized  by,  the  manners  or  practices 
of  a  rowdy  :  a*,  rowdy ish  threats. 

Rowdy  ism.  (rou'dy-izm,)  n.  Noisy  bullying,  or  black¬ 
guardism;  manners  or  practices  ol  a  rowdy  ;  ruffianism. 

Ilinvi1,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Krauklin  co.,  abt.  108  m.  N  W  ol  Boston  ;  pop (1870)581. 

Ilowel,  ( rou'el ,)  n.  [O.  Fr.  roueJle,  diinin.  of  roue ;  Lat. 
robi,  a  wheel. J  The  little  wheel  attached  to  a  spur, 
armed  with  sharp  points;  —  also,  a  little,  flat  ring  or 
wln-el  of  plate,  or  iron,  on  horses’  bits. 

(Par.)  A  roll  of  hair  or  silk,  passing  through  the 
flesh  of  horsi'8,  corresponding  to  the  teton  in  surgery. 

— v.  a.  (Par.)  To  insert  a  rowel  in. 

Rowell,  (rou'en,)  n.  Same  as  R  xjghinus,  q.  v. 

(Ayric.)  Same  as  AFTER  MATH,  q.  v. 

Row  er,  n  One  who  plies  or  manages  an  oar  in  rowing. 

Rowing,  (rd'ing,)  n  [From  row. J  (Aunt.)  The  pro¬ 
pulsion  of  a  boat  by  oars  Rowing  is  esteemed  the  most 
favorable  application  ol  human  strength  for  obtaining 
motion  in  the  water,  though  the  full  force  is  not  effect¬ 
ive  on  the  oar,  that  part  ol  it  called  the  blade ,  (which  is 
the  actual  fulcrum.)  being  held  back  by  the  resistance 
of  the  water  In  rowing,  the  power  is  applied  at  the 
handle  of  the  oar,  and  the  weight  of  the  boat  is  encoun¬ 
tered  at  the  rowlock.  The  rower  sits  before  his  oar, 
with  his  hack  to  the  boat’s  bow,  and  in  taking  his 
stroke  supplements  the  strength  ol  bis  arm  with  the 
weight  of  his  body  thrown  backwards  toward  the  bow 
American  oarsmen  generally  row  the  short,  quirk  stroke  ; 
English  rowers,  the  long,  steady  pull ,  known  as  the  Ox- 
f  trd  stroke,  (36  to  46  per  minute.)  as  practised  by  the 
famous  boating  clubs  ot  that  university. 

Kowlaiillsville.  (ro'lands-ril.)  in  Maryland ,  a  post- 
village  of  Cecil  co.,  abt.  73  in.  N.E.  of  Annapolis 

Row  ley,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Essex  co  .  abt.  29  ill.  N.N.E.  of  Boston  :  pnp.(  1870)1, 157. 

Row  ley,  in  I Visconsin,  a  township  of  Manitowoc  co. ; 
pop  abt.  500. 

Row'ley-ragg,  n.  Same  as  Ragstone,  q.  v. 

Rowlocks,  (rol-lucks,)  n  pi.  [row  ami  foe/*.]  (Naut.) 
The  apparatus  on  the  sides  of  a  boat  for  keeping  l  lie  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  oar  constantly  at  one  point.  So  many  and 
various  are  the  different  kinds  of  R.  in  use,  tint  we 
refer  the  reader  to  technical  works  on  nautical  matters. 

Roxv'-port.  n.  (Naut.)  A  small,  square  hole  cut  in 
the  sides  of  some  vessels  of  inferior  tonnage,  above  the 
water  line,  for  the  purpose  of  rowing  during  calms  at  sea. 

Rox'abel.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  ol  Ross  co.,  abt.  13  m. 
YV.N  W.  ol  Chillicotbe. 

Itova  na.  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Eaton  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Hox'horou;:  h,  in  A  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Person  co.,  abt.  60  m.  N.N.W.  of  Raleigh  ;  pop.  abt.  400. 

Roxhoroiigli,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  former  township 
ol  Philadelphia,  now  included  within  the  incorporated 
limits  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  abt.  7  m.  N.  by  W.  of 
the  State-House. 

Rox  burgh,  an  inland  co.  of  Scotland,  having  N.  the 
co.  of  Berwick  and  a  small  portion  of  Mid-Lothian,  E. 
North  iraberlaiid.  S.  Cumberland,  and  W.  Dumfries  and 
Selkirk;  area,  670  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  mountainous 
on  the  S  ami  W.,  but  level  and  fertile  on  the  E  and  N. 
Rivers.  Tweed,  Teviot,  Gala,  Leader,  Allan,  Eden,  Her¬ 
mitage,  and  Liddel  rivers.  Prod.  Wheat,  oats,  pota¬ 
toes,  &c.  Among  the  hills  large  numbers  of  Cheviot  sheep 
are  raised.  Min.  Coal,  lime,  and  freestone.  Manuf. 
Principally  woollen  goods.  Chief  towns.  Jedburgh, 
Kelso,  Hawick,  and  Melrose.  Pop.  54,119. 
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Roxburgh!  a 'cere*  n.  (But)  An  order  of  plant*, 
class  Lhclyoyens.  Diau.  Bisexual  flowers,  solitary  sim¬ 
ple  many-seeded  carpels,  with  long-stalked  anatropa. 
seeds,  and  a  basal  placenta.  They  are  shrubs  with  til 
berous  roots;  broad,  leathery,  net-veined  leaves;  and 
large  showy  floweis.  The  plants  are  native  of  I  he  hot¬ 
ter  parts  of  the  E.  Indies.  The  order  contains  only  1 
genus  and  4  species. 

Rox  bury,  in  Connecticut,  a  post  village  and  township 
of  Litchfield  co.,  abt.  35  m.  2S.YV.  by  YV.  ol  Hartford; 
pop  (1870),  920. 

Roxhury.  in  Maine ,  a  post-township  of  Oxford  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  350. 

RoxOtiry.  in  Massachusetts,  a  former  city  of  Norfolk 
co  .  now  incorporated  with  Boston,  abt.  3  in.  S.  of  the 
State-House.. 

Ro  x  bury*  in  New  Hampshire,  a  township  of  Cheshire 

VO. 

Roxbury.  in  N  w  Jersey,  a  village  of  Warren  co.,  abt. 
4  m.  S  oi  Belvidere. 

Roxbury,  in  A >  w  Pork,  a  post-townsliip  of  Delaware 

Roxbury.  in  Pennsylvania,  n  post-village  of  Franklin 
co.,  abt.  14  in  N  of  Chamber -slmrg. 

Roxbury.  in  Vermont,  a  post  village  and  township  of 
Washington  co.,  abt  17  in  SS.W  .ol  Montpelier;  pop, 
abt.  1 .400 

Roxbury.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Dane  co. ; 
po)t  abt.  2,200. 

Itox'o,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Marquette  co.,  abt.  79 
in.  N.W.  of  Milwaukee 

Roy  al.  a.  [Kr.,  from  Lat.  regal  is.  from  rex.  regis,  a 
king.]  Kingly;  regal:  pertaining  ton  king  or  to  the 
crown:  as.  the  royal  prerogative,  the  royal  family,  Ac. — 
Becoming  or  suitable  to  a  king,  sovereign,  or  monarch  ; 
as,  royal  state,  royal  dignity.  —  Nolde;  illustrious:  mag¬ 
nificent:  august;  majestic;  as,  the  hlood-ro.y«tL  —  A  title 
affixed  to  any  institution,  or  body  ot  individuals,  that  is 
more  especially  in  the  service,  or  under  the  patronage, 
of  flu-  Crown;  as.  the  Royal  Society,  a  royal  household, 
royal  tradesmen.  Ac. 

Royal  Academy  of  Art,  nn  institution  which  origi¬ 
nated  in  a  society  of  painters,  who  obtained  a  charter  ill 
1765.  under  the  title  of  the  •*  I ncorporated  Society  of  Art¬ 
ists  ol  Great  Britain.”  This  Societytonk  a  new  form  in 
1768,  ami  became  t lie  Royal  Academy  of  Art.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  4h  artists,  bearing  the  title  of  Royal  Academi¬ 
cians,  of  18  Associates,  and  six  associate  engravers,  and 
three  or  four  honorary  members :  there  is  an  annual  ex¬ 
hibition  of  paintings,  sculptures, and  designs  open  to  all 
artists.  This  exhibition  is  so  well  frequented  that  the 
Royal  Academy  draws  almost  all  its  funds  from  the 
money  paid  by  the  public  for  tickets  ot  entry.  The  Edin¬ 
burgh  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  was  founded  m  1754. 
A  similar  institution,  called  the  Royal  Hibernian  Society, 
was  established  in  Dublin  about  1832. 

Roua!  blue.  [Fr  bleu  du  mi.  \  (Paint.)  A  rich  deep 
blue,  prepared  from  smalt,  and  used  for  enamel  or  por¬ 
trait-painting.  It  was  first  introduced  in  the  roy  •!  lac- 
tory  at  Sevres,  V ranee,  and  received  its  name  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  Louis  XV. 

— pi.  Royal  family.  The  princes  and  princesses  of  the 
blood  royal. 

l,oyal  Society.  An  English  society  incorporated  by 
Charles  11.  in  1622-23,  under  the  title  of  “  The  President, 
Council,  and  Fellows  ol  the  Royal  Society  of  Loudon  for 
Promoting  Natural  Knowledge.”  The  first  number  of 
the  Philosophical  transactions, —  as  the  work  which  tho 
Society  published  was  called,  —  appeared  in  March, 1665. 
At  present  every  candidate  for  admission  into  the  So¬ 
ciety  must  be  recommended  by  a  certificate  in  writing 
signed  by  six  or  more  Fellows,  of  whom  three  at  least 
must  certify  that  the  recommendation  is  from  personal 
knowledge:  and  I  lie  name,  qualifications,  Ac.,  of  the  can¬ 
didate  must  be  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose. 

—n.  A  large  kind  of  paper,  usually  20  X  25  inches  or  more. 

— One  of  the  shoots  of  a  stag's  head. 

(Ord.)  In  ancient  ordnance,  a  small  mortar. 

(Naut.)  The  sail  and  mast  above  the  top-gallant  sail 
and  top  gallant  mast  respectively. 

— pi.  (Mil.)  The  distinctive  appellation  given,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  to  the  first  regiment  of  infantry  of  the  line;  as,  an 
officer  ot  the  Royals. 

Roy  al  Cent  re,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Cass  co., 
ant.  11  m.  N.W.  ol  Logansport. 

Roy  a  I  ism.  n.  [Ir.  royalisme]  The  principles  of  royal¬ 
ists  ;  attachment  to  the  cause  of  royalty,  or  to  a  royal 
government. 

Roy'alist,  n.  An  adherent  to  a  king,  or  one  attached 
to  a  kingly  government ;  —  specifically,  in  English  his¬ 
tory,  one  who  espoused  tin*  rcoal  cause  against  that  of 
the  Parliament  in  the  great  Civil  War:  a  Cavalier. 

Royal  ize,  v.  a.  To  make  or  render  royal 

Roy 'ally.  adv.  In  a  royal  or  kin.*  1  v  manner;  in  regal 
style  ;  as  heroines  a  king  or  scion  of  the  Idood-royal. 

Roy 'a  I  Oak,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  and  township 
ot  Oakland  co.,  abt.  12  m.  N.W.  of  Detroit :  pop.  abt.  1.800. 

Roy  alston,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Worcester  co.,  abt  05  in.  YV.N  W  of  Boston; 
pop  (1870),  1,354. 

Roy'alton.  in  Indiana ,  a  post- village  of  Boone  co.,  abt. 
14  m.  N  YY’.  ot  Indianapolis. 

Royal  (oil.  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Berrien  co.,  abt.  3  in.  S  of  St.  Joseph  ;  pup.  abt.  1,500. 

Royalfon.  in  New  Pork,  a  post-village  ol  Niagara  co.; 
pop.  (1870),  4,726. 

Roy  alt  on.  in  Ohio ,  a  township  of  Cuyahoga  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,900.  —  A  post-village  of  Fairfield  co.,  abt.  24  ni. 
S.  E.  of  Columbus  — A  twp  of  Fulton  ro  ;  pop.  abt.  l.ioo! 
Royal  (on.  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Windsor  co.,  abt.  34  m.  S.  of  Montpelier ;  pep  abt.  2,500 
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Roy'altou,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-town  ship  of  Waupaca  Ru  boll  ito,  n.  (Min.)  Red  tourmaline  containing  a 
CO  ;  /top.  ubt.  600.  I  considerable  proportion  of  manganese,  to  which  it  owes 

Roy 'ally,  n.  [0.  Ft*,  royaulte;  Fr.  rnyaute;  It.  realtd  ;|  its  color.  It  generally  occurs  in  closely  aggregated 
L  Lat.  regalitas.  J  State  or  quality  of  being  royal;,  crystals,  varying  in  color  from  a  slight  tinge  ol  red  to  a 
regality  ;  character,  state,  or  office  of  a  king ;  kingship  ;  fine-pink. 

the  royalty  of  England’s  throne.”  (Shahs  )  —  Per ■-  Utihnis,  Peter  Paul,  (roo'&a**,)  the  most  distinguished 


son  of  the  king  or  sovereign,  or  ot  any  member  of  the 
royal  family  ;  as,  to  be  ushered  into  the  presence  of  roy¬ 
alty . —  That  which  pertains  to  a  king  as  his  indefeasible 
right  or  prerogative. —  Hence,  kingdom  ;  domain  ;  juris¬ 
diction  ;  realm:  as,  the  royalty  of  science  — A  tax  or 
duty,  of  the  nature  of  a  ground-rent,  paid  to  the  crown 
revenues,  as  on  the  produce  ol  a  mine  leased  in  a  royal 
domain. 

(Com.)  A  duty  paid  by  a  person  who  applies  the 
patent  of  another,  at  a  certain  scale  of  compensation  for 
each  article  fabricated  ;  or,  a  percentage  paid  to  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  an  article  by  the  hirer  of  tin*  use  of  it. 
IlKhev»\Vla<rimii*ov,  a  town  of  European  Russia, 
govt,  of  Tver,  on  the  Volga,  144  m.  N.  of  Moscow  ;  pop. 
16.000 

Rt.  lion.  Abbreviation  of  Right  Hon arable. 

It!.  Ite\.  Abbreviation  of  Right  Reverend. 

Itiia  tan,  or  Roatan,  an  island  of  Central  America,  in 
tile  Bay  of  Honduras  ;  Lat.  16°  24'  N.,  Lon.  86°  19'  YV. ; 
area,  nht.  240  sq.  m.  Surface ,  somewhat  elevated  and 
well  wooded;  wit,  fertile.  The  shores  abound  in  fish 
and  turtles,  and  near  the  S.  extremity  is  a  good  harbor. 
P>p.  4,000. 

It  lib,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  rubbed.)  (rubd.)  [Ger.  ruben  ; 
Heb.  ntph ,  to  rub.J  To  move  something  along  the  sur¬ 
face  of  with  pressure;  as,  to  rub  the  band  over  another 
part  of  the  body ; — hence,  to  wipe ;  to  clean  *  to  scour ;  as, 
to  rub  one’s  hands  together.  —  To  touch  by  friction,  so 
as  to  leave  something  of  that  which  touches  behind; 
to  rub  pomatum  into  the  hair.  —  To  spread  over;  to 
polish  ;  to  retouch  ;  —  with  over ;  as.  to  rub  over  a  pic¬ 
ture  with  varnish.  —  To  fret;  to  tease  ;  to  worry  ;  to 
thwart:  to  annoy;  to  provoke  (R.) 

To  rub  down ,  to  comb  or  curry ;  to  clean  by  friction ; 
as,  to  rub  down  a  horse. —  7b  rub  off \  to  remove  ofi  im¬ 
purities,  or  make  clean,  as  by  rubbing;  as.  to  rub  off  a 
smut  on  one’s  nose.  —  To  rub  out ,  to  erase  ;  to  expunge  ; 
to  obliterate  ;  to  cause  to  disappear ;  as,  to  rub  out  pen¬ 
cil-mark'*,  to  rub  out  grease  from  cloth  —  Hence,  to  re¬ 
move,  as  by  death  ;  to  slay  ;  as,  he  was  rubbed  out  bv  a 
bullet.  (Vulgar.) —  To  rub  up ,  to  furbish  ;  to  burnish  ; 
to  polish  ;  to  give  a  lustre  or  gloss  to  ;  as.  to  rub  up  a 
hat.  —  To  incite  to  action  ;  to  awaken  ;  to  rouse  up ;  as, 
to  rub  up  the  imagination. 

— v.  a.  To  move  along  the  surface  of  a  body  and  impart 
friction  or  pressure ;  to  grate  ;  as,  two  ships  in  collision 
rub  one  against  the  other.  —  To  gall  :  to  chafe  ;  to  tret ; 
as,  to  rub  upon  a  boil.  —  To  move,  pass,  or  go  by  or 
through  with  difficulty;  as,  to  rub  through  a  crowd  of 
people.  —  To  rub  against,  to  meet  or  stumble  across  by 
accident;  as,  to  rub  against  a  friend  in  the  street. 

— n.  Act  of  rubbing;  pressure;  friction.  —  That  which 
rubs,  or  which  renders  motion  or  progress  arduous  or 
difficult;  collision;  obstruction;  hindrance;  obstacle; 
notably,  a  sudden  difficulty  hard  to  be  obviated;  a 
pinch;  an  emergency. 

“  To  sleep ;  perchauce  to  dream  ;  aye,  there  ’*  the  rub.”  —  Shake. 

(Games.)  In  whist,  a  rubber;  —  used  colloquially  ;  as, 
to  play  for  one  dollar  a  rub,  and  five  dollars  the  game. 

—  A  whetstone.  See  RubsTone 

Rub'-a-riub.  n  The  tan-tara-ra  sound  of  the  drum; 
hence,  a  clatter;  a  rattling  or  repeated  sound;  as,  the 
rub-a-dub  of  a  scolding  woman. 

Ruha'to,  a.  [It.J  Pilfered;  pirated;  borrowed  with¬ 
out  leave  or  license. 

Tempo  rubato.  {  Mas.)  Borrowed  time ;  —  a  term  de- 
notimr  unequal  duration  of  time  in  relation  to  tones. 
Rub  ber,  n.  One  who.  or  that  which,  rubs;  as,  (1.) 

A  rubstone;  a  whetstone. —  (2  )  A  coarse  file,  or  thei 
rough  part  thereof.  —  (3.j  The  cushion  of  anelectrical, 
machine.  — (4.)  That  which  grates  or  jars  upon  the  feel- 
ings  or  sensibilities;  a  rub.  —  A  lauiiliar  colloquialism  J 
for  India-rubber,  q  v. 

(Games.)  In  whist,  two  games  out  of  three,  or  the 
game  that  decides  the  contest  ;  or  a  contest  consisting 
of  three  games;  as,  to  play  the  rubber,  to  win  the  rub¬ 
ber  ;  to  make  a  rubber ,  that  is,  to  compose  a  party  of 
four  players  at  whist. 

Ilu hbhl;;e.  (rub'blj,)  n.  Rubbish  ;  garbage;— a  vulgar 
rendering  of  rubbish,  q  v. 

Rub  bisk,  n.  [0  Fr.  rubbouses,  filth.]  Literally,  that 
which  is  rubbed  off  ;  generally,  fragments  of  buildings 
or  their  materials;  ruins:  —  hence,  waste  or  rejected 
matter;  anything  worthless;  debris;  valueless  stuff; 
garbage;  refuse;  hash. 

“  He  *aw  the  towns  one  half  in  rubbish  lie.”  —  Dryden. 

Rub  bishy,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to 
rubbish  ;— hence,  trashy;  worthless;  as,  a  rubbishy  book, 
a  rubbishy  bargain. 

Rubble,  (rub'bl.)  n.  (Masonry.)  Coarse  walling  con¬ 
structed  of  rough  stones,  small,  and  irregular  in  siste 
and  shape; —  also,  a  mixture,  or  the  refuse  of  several 
kin  U  of  building-stone  used  for  walls  exteriorly,  or  be¬ 
tween  walls,  to  fill  up;  — also  called  rubble-wall  and 
rulii de-work.  See  Ashlar.  .  . 

_ The  entirety  of  the  bran  of  wheat,  before  it  is  sorted  into  ; 

pollard,  brail,  Ac. ;  —  used  its  provincial  English 
Rub  bly,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to,  or  composed  of, 
or  containing,  rubble.  , ,  1#  ,  J 

Kubcfuclcnt.  (•/«■•'«,)».  [From  \(iM) 

A  medicine  which,  when  applied  I"  or  rubbed  upon  he 
skin,  renders  a  redness  or  blush  upon  the  part  uot  lol- , 
lowed  by  a  blister. 

—a.  (Med.)  Making  red  ;  producing  redness. 


painter  of  the  Flemish  school,  born  at  Sieged,  in  West¬ 
phalia,  1577.  When  he  was  ten  years  old,  his  mother, 
then  a  widow,  returned  to  her  native  place,  Antwerp. 
He  received  an  excellent  education;  and  alter  studying 
in  his  own  country,  especially  under  Otto  Van  \  een,  lie 
went  to  Italy,  where  lie  improved  himself  by  copying 
the  works  of  the  best  masters,  but  chiefly  Titian.  YY  bile 
in  Italy  lie  was  employed  by  the  Duke  <>f  Mantua,  not 
ouly  as  un  artist,  but  on  au  embassy  to  Madrid,  lie  re- 


Fig.  2281.  —  RUBEN8. 

turned  to  Antwerp  in  1608.  and  was  soon  after  made 
court-painter  to  the  Archduke  Albert, Spanish  governor 
of  the  Low  Countries.  In  1020  he  was  employed  by  the 
Princess  Mary  de  Medici  to  adorn  the  gallery  of  the 
Luxembourg  with  a  series  of  paintings,  illustrative  ot 
the  principal  scenes  of  her  life.  Y\  bile  thus  engaged, he 
became  known  to  the  Utlke  of  Buckingham,  who  pur¬ 
chased  his  mu¬ 
seum.  He  was 
afterwards  em¬ 
ployed  by  the 
Infanta  Isabel¬ 
la, and  the  King 
of  Spain,  in 
so  me  important 
negoti  a  t  i  o  n  s. 
which  he  exe¬ 
cuted  with  such 
credit  as  to  be 
appointed  sec¬ 
retary  of  the 
Privy  -  Council. 

Rubens  acquir¬ 
ed  immense 
wealth,  and  was 
twice  married, 
the  second  time, 
in  1631,  to  a 
lovely  girl  of 
sixteen.  He  d. 
at  Antwerp,  in 
16i0.  Rubens,  Fig.  2X2.—  house  of  RUBENS,  ( An  twerp.) 
beyond  all  com¬ 
parison,  was  the  most  rapid  in  execution  of  all  the  great 
masters,  and  was  incontestably  the  greatest  perfecter 
of  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art  that  ever  existed.  His 
works  are  very  numerous,  and  very  diversified  in  subject 
There  are  nearly  a  hundred  in  the  Picture  Gallery  at 
Munich.  The  Descent  from  the  Cross, n\  Antwerp,  is  per¬ 
haps  his  master-piece.  It  is  a  composition  remarkably 
similar  to  the  fine  fresco  of  the  same  subject,  painted 
by  Danicle  di  Volterrn,  in  the  preceding  century.  The 
oOOth  anniversary  of  R.' s  birth  was  held  at  Siegen,  1877. 
Rn'beiiN*-brown,  i*.  (After  the  painter  Ruheus,  w  ho 
used  it  extensively.]  (Faint  )  A  rich  brown  pigment, of 
a  warmer  and  more  ochreous  color  than  Vandyke-brown. 
Rube'ola.n.  [Lat..  from  ruber, red.]  The  Measles,  7  r. 
RubttSCenC©,  (-bis'sens,)  n.  A  Hush;  a  reddening:  a 
ruddiness. 

Rnbes'cetit,  a.  [Lat.  rubescens,  rnbe.sco,  from  rube o. 

•  to  be  red.]  tirowing  or  becoming  red  ;  tending  to  a  red 
color;  rnddv. 

Ru'bia,  n.  [Lat.  rnb'r.  red.]  (I lot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Galiacepe.  The  spec  ies  R.  tinctorum  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  France.  Holland,  and  the  Levant  for  the 
sake  of  its  root,  which  constitutes  the  important  dye¬ 
stuff  madder.  The  entire  roots  are  imported  from  the 
Levant,  and  called  Turkey  roots;  the  French  madders 
are  found  in  commerce  in  a  state*  ol  very  fine  powder, 
packed  in  large  casks.  In  the  living  state,  madder-root 
contains  only  a  yellow  coloring  principle,  but  no  less 
than  five  distinct  coloring  matters,  called  respectively 
madder-purple ,  red, orange,  yellow ,  and  broivn.  The  first 
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two,  which  have  received  the  chemical  names  purpurin 
and  alizarin,  are  by  far  the  most  important.  Besides 
being  used  as  a  dye-stuff,  madder  has  long  l>een  em¬ 
ployed  in  medicine  as  a  tonic  and  diuretic,  and  has  been 
regarded  as  a  valuable  emnieiiagogue.  The  roots  of  R. 
cor  di  folia,  or  munjista ,  a  native  ot  India,  are  employed 
for  dyeing  in  Bengal,  and  are  occasionally  imported  into 
this  country  under  the  name  of  munjeet.  The  roots  of 
R.  retboun  are  similarly  employed  in  Chili. 

Kii'bi<*an,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ruber ,  red.]  Red  inter 
mixed  with,  but  predominating  over,  gray,  in  the  color 
of  a  horse;  a  grayish-sorrel. 

Rubicon,  »  (Anc.Ge.og.)  A  stream  of  Central  Italy, 
falling  into  the  Adriatic,  w  hich  has  obtained  a  proverbial 
celebrity  from  the  well-known  story  of  its  passage  by 
Caesar,  who,  by  crossing  this  river  —  which,  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  civil  war  between  him  and  Pompey,  formed 
the  southern  boundary  of  his  province  —  virtually  de¬ 
clared  war  against  the  republic.  Hence  the  phrase,  “to 
cross  the  Rubicon has  come  to  mean,  to  take  an  irre¬ 
vocable  step.  The  modern  Luso,  called  by  the  peasants 
on  its  banks  II  Rubicone.  has  claims  t< »  being  considered 
the  ancient  Rubicon;  but  arguments  preponderate  in 
favor  ol  the  Ft  nmicino. 

Rubicon,  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  Huron  co. ?  pop. 
aht.  400. 

Riibioon,  in  Wisconsin,  a  small  river  flowing  into 
Rock  River  from  Dodge  co. — A  post-village  and  township 
of  Dodge  co., abt.  39  m.  N.YV.  of  Milwaukee;  pop.  ubt. 
2.800 

Rii'blcuml.  a.  [  Lat.  rubicundus,  from  rubeo  ;  Fr  .rubi¬ 
cund  \  Ruddy;  inclining  to  redness;  as,a  rubicund  nose. 
Rubictllldify,  n.  |  L.  Lat.  rubicunditos.]  State  of 
being  rubicund  ;  ruddiness;  disposition  to  redness ;  as, 
rubicundity  of  the  face. 

Kubi<rium,  n.  [From  Lat.  rubidns,  red.]  (Chem.) 

A  metal  much  resembling  ctesium,  with  which  it  was 
discovered  in  1860.  by  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff,  during 
the  analysis  of  a  certain  spring  water  which  contained 
these  metals  in  minute  quantities  (see  Cesium).  R  has 
since  been  found  in  small  quantity  in  other  mineral 
waters,  in  lepidolite,  and  in  the  ashes  of  many  plants. 
This  metal  is  closely  related,  in  properties,  to  potassium, 
but  is  more  easily  fusible  and  convertible  into  vapor, 
and  actually  surpasses  that  metal  in  its  attraction  for 
oxygen,  rubidium  taking  fire  spontaneously  in  air.  It 
hums  on  water  with  exactly  the  same  flame  as  potas¬ 
sium.  Its  oxide,  rubidia  (KhO),  is  a  powerful  alkali,  like 
potash,  and  its  salts  are  isomoi  phous  with  those  of  pot¬ 
ash.  The  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  potassium, 
however,  is  eight  times  as  soluble  in  boiling  water  as 
the  corresponding  salt  of  rubidium,  which  is  taken  ad- 
vantageof  in  separating  these  two  allied  metals.  Rquiv n 
85*4:  Symbol ,  Rb 

Riibif  ic,  a.  [Lat  ruber ,  red,  and  facere,  to  make.] 
Making  red  ;  as,  rubific  rays. — Grew. 

IllibiRcatioii,  (-kd'shun,)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  making 
red  or  ruddy. 

— That  which  reddens  or  makes  rubicund. 

Rii'bil'orm,  «•  [Lat.  ruber ,  red,  and  forma,  form.] 
Possessing  the  form  or  properties  of  red;  as,  the  rubi- 
form  rays  of  the  sun. 

Rubify,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.rubified,)  (ru'tn-fid.)  [Fr. 
rttbefier ;  Lat.  rubifeare.]  To  redden;  to  make  red, 
rnddv,  or  rubicund. 

Rubiginous,  (ru-bTjinus,)  a.  [Fr.  rubigineux.\ 
Rusty;  affected  by  rust:  presenting  rust. 

Ru  biiisli.  r  Ry  binsk,  a  town  of  European  Rus¬ 
sia.  govt,  of  Jarosdav,  on  the  Volga,  418  m.  K  8  E.  ol  St. 
Petersburg.  It  is  the  great  centre  of  the  corn  trade  Of 
the  Volga.  Pop.  8,643. 

Ru  bric,  n.  [Fr.  rubrique ;  Lat.  rubrica,  from  rubric, 
red.]  In  the  language  of  the  old  copies  of  manuscripts, 
and  of  modern  printers,  any  writing  or  printing  in  red 
ink;  the  date  and  place  in  a  title-page  being  frequently 
in  red  ink,  the  word  rubric  has  come  to  signify  the  false 
name  of  a  place  on  a  title-page.  Thus,  many  books 
printed  at  Paris  bear  the  rul/ric  of  London.  Geneva,  Ac. 

(Law.)  The  title  ot  a  statute  ;  —  so  called  as  being 
formerly  written  in  red  letters. 

( Reel.)  In  MS.  missals,  the  directions  prefixed  to  the 
several  prayers  and  offices  formerly  written  in  red;  — 
hence,  an  ecclesiastical  or  episcopal  injunction  ;  —  also, 
the  rubric  familiarly  signifies  the  order  of  the  liturgy, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Episcopal 
churches.—  Hence,  also,  that  which  is  definitely  fixed, 
or  authoritatively  established;  as,  the  rubric  of  the 


planetary  system. 

— »v  a.  To  set  forth  in  red;  to  rubricate,  (r.) 

Rubric,  Rubrical,  a.  Set  forth  in  rubrics;  colored 
in  red. 

—  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  the  rubric  or  liturgy. 

Ru'bricafe,  r.  a.  [Lat.  rubricare,  rubricatum.]  To 
mark  with  red  ;  to  set  forth  in  red  ;  to  dispose,  as  in  a 
rubric;  to  establish  in  a  fixed  or  inflexible  form;  a6,  a 
rubricated  system 

— n.  Distinguished  with  red;  as.  rubricate  letters. 

Kubriclan.  iru-brish'iian.)  Itiibrieist.  (-si st.)  n. 
One  learned  in,  or  rigidly  adhering  to.  the  rubric. 

Rnbric'ity.  ti.  Ruddiness;  redness:  rubicundity. 

Itii h'-stiine.  n.  A  whetstone.  See  Rub. 

ICll'bllK.  [hat.  ruber,  red.]  (  hot.)  The  Bramble,  a  genua 
of  the  order  /(».<«».  Several  s|>ecies  yield  edit.le 
fruits  K.lilmns  is  the  Raspberry  plant  (Fig.  23),  which 
is  milch  cultivated  in  gardens.  Raspberries  are  either 
red  or  amber  colored,  and  have  an  agreeable  sub-acid 
taste :  they  are  much  used  for  preserves  and  tarts,  either 
alone  or  mixed  witli  eiirrants.  K.  frulimsiu  produces 
the  Blackberry,  which  children  seek  with  such  eager¬ 
ness  in  hedges  and  tliiekets.  /.'.  canadensis  yields  the 
Dewberry  so  called  from  the  dew-like  bluish  bloom  which 
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covers  the  fruit.  It  abounds  in  dry,  stony  fields  from 
Canada  to  Virginia,  and 
its  fruit  in  delicious.  It. 
chanueinoras  is  the 
Cloud-berry.  The  root 
of  It  villosns  is  much 
employed  as  an  astrin¬ 
gent  in  some  parts  of 
the  American  continent. 

Kuhy*  i ru'b *%)  n.  [Fr. 
ruins.]  ( Min.)  This  term 
is  applied  popularly  to 
two  distinct  minerals  — 
tl»e  pyrojte  and  the  spi¬ 
n'll*  ru'aj,  both  of  which 
are  much  valued  as 
gems.  The  pyrope  is 
a  silicate  of  magnesia 
and  alumina,  witu  vary¬ 
ing  admixtures  of  iron, 
chromium,  manganese, 
and  lime.  it  occurs 
chiefly  at  Zbhlitz.  in 
Saxony  ;  at  Mittelge- 
hirge,  in  Bohemia;  and 
at  File,  in  Scotland.  The 
spindle  rutty  and  its  va¬ 
rieties,  the  orange -red 
rubicrlle,  and  the  violet 
or  brown  almandine,  are 
alumiiiates  of  magnesia, 
with  different  proper-  Pig.  2283. —  dewberry. 
tions  of  iron  and  chro¬ 
mium.  They  mostly  occur  in  Ceylon  at  Ava.  and  in  other 
pans  of  the  Fast  Indies.  It.  are  wonderlully  imitated. 

— That  which  bears  resemblance  to  a  ruby;  a  red  color; 
anything  red  or  ruddy,  as  wine.  —  Hence,  a  grog-blos¬ 
som;  a  reddish  blotch  ;  a  carbuncle. 

**  He  s  said  to  have  rubies  about  his  nose." — Jones. 

(Print.)  A  kind  of  type  smaller  than  Nonpareil,  and 
next  larger  than  Pearl  ; — so  called  in  Kngl.md  ;  in  the 
U  States  it  hears  the  name  of  An  ATE,  q.  v. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  rubied,)  (ru'bcd.)  To  redden;  to 
make  red;  to  rubefy,  (r  ) 

— a.  Of  the  color  of  the  ruby  ;  red  ;  as,  ruby  lips. 

Kilby,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  abt. 
12  m.  VV.N.W.  of  Port  Huron. 

Kilby  C  ity,  in  Idaho  Territory ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Owyhee  co.,  abt.  »>0  in.  S  VV.  of  Boisee  City.  There  are 
rich  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  vicinity.  l*np.  abt.  500. 

Ruby-tail.  a.  Possessing  a  tail  of  a  red  or  ruby  color. 

Ruby-tail  Jly.  (Zohl.\  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
insects  comprising  the  family  Ciirysididje.  7.  v. 

Kil  by-wood,  n.  (Bot.)  lted-sanders  wood.  See  I'tero- 

CAICPUS. 

Ruclie.  Kouche,  ( robsh ,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  gof¬ 
fered  quilling,  made  of  blonde,  net.  ribbon,  lace,  Ac., 
ami  chiefly  used  for  trimming  the  inside  of  ladies’  bon¬ 
nets,  flounces,  Ac. 

— v.  a.  To  trim  or  adorn  with  ruches. 

Ktick.  r.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  kuckkd.)  [ rukt.)  [Teel,  hrueka , 
to  wrinkle  ]  To  crease;  to  wrinkle;  to  draw  into  folds 
or  plaits  ;  to  gather ;  as,  to  ruck  up  a  carpet  or  piece  of 
matting 

— v.  n.  To  he  drawn  into  wrinkles,  puckers,  or  folds,  as 
th»*  sleeve  of  a  coat.  — To  set,  squat,  or  crouch,  as  a  hen 
while  hatching  eggs;  as,  a  rucking  pheasant. 

Ku (‘tut ion.  ( ruk-td'shun,)  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rnctare, 
to  belch.]  Act  of  eructutiug,  or  the  belching  of  wind 
from  the  stomach. 

It  ml,  n.  [A.  S. :  W.  rhudd ,  ruddy.]  Blush  ;  flush  ;  red¬ 
ness;  ruddy  bloom.  —  Red  ochre. 

— v  a.  To  redden ;  to  make  ruddy,  (r.) 

Rudd,  Rud,  Red-eye,  n.  [A.  S  r //</.]  (Zool.)  Cypnnits 
erytnrophf  ha  linns.  a  European  fish  of  the  family  Cyp  in- 
idse.  It  is  8  to  10  inches  long,  and  is  very  common  in 
lakes  and  rivers. 

Kud'dell,  in  Arkansas ,  a  township  of  Independence | 
<•0  ;  p  p.  abt.  1.174. 

It  lid  d  er.  n.  [A.  S.  rnthere,  probably  from  rowan,  to 
row;  Ger.  md^r.]  ( N lut .)  Primarily,  an  oar ;  specifi¬ 
cally,  the  instrument  by  which  the  ship  is  steered, 
being  that  part  of  the  helm  which  consists  of  a  piece  of 
tim  »er  which  enters  the  water,  and  is  attached  to  the 
stern-post  by  hinges,  on  which  it  turns.  T  .0  action  of 
the  ft.  may  be  tints  explained.  While  it  remains  in 
line  with  the  keel,  the  force  of  the  water  gliding  past' 
the  dead-wood,  or  narrow  portion  of  the  stern,  is  equal 
on  both  sides  of  the  It.,  and  equilibrium  is  maintained; 
but.  if  the  rudder  be  forced  to  one  side,  the  pressure  is 
taken  off  on  the  opposite  side,  while  from  acting  at  a 
less  angle  the  water  exercises  an  increased  pressure  on 
the  side  to  which  the  rudder  is  turned  The  effect  is  to 
force  the  stern  round  on  the  centre  of  gravity  as  a  pivot, 
th.  ship's  head,  of  course,  turning  to  the  .11110  side  as 
that  on  which  the  R.  is.  When  the  head  has  sufficiently 
deviated  from  its  former  line,  the  R  is  permitted  to  re¬ 
sume  its  straight  position.  In  sailing  on  a  wind,  the 
R.  is  kept  permanently  on  one  side  to  counteract  the 
tendency  to  make  lee- way. 

— Hence,  analogically  that  which  resembles  a  rudder  in 
guid  ng  or  governing  properties. 

Kml  diM’-coal.  »  (Mint.)  A  covering  of  tarred  can¬ 
vas,  used  on  chipboard  to  prevent  water  from  getting 
in  at  th1*  rod  ler-hole. 

Kurt  <ler-lieafl.  n.  ( Nmd.)  The  upper  part,  or  head, 
ot  file  rndd«*r-post.  into  which  the  tiller  is  inserted. 

Kii'l  rter-iroii,  (-iVrw.)w.  (Mint.)  Same  as  Pinti.e.  7.  v. 

Kiul  a.  Without  a  rudder:  as,  a  rudderless 

ship  ;  hence,  by  analogy,  w  itliout  government  or  guid¬ 
ance  ;  as,  a  rudderless  state. 


Kti<r<lor-iiai  1.  n.  ( Maut.)  A  nail  serving  to  secure 
me  pintle  to  the  rudder. 

Rli<r«ler-|M*mlJUits.  v.  pi.  (Naut.)  Strong  pieces 
ot  rope,  ending  111  chains,  by  which  the  rudder,  it  un¬ 
shipped,  is  held  to  the  ship’s  quarter.  —  Craig. 
RluTdei‘-»tOC‘k,  n.  (Moot.)  The  main  part  of  the 
rudder,  connected  by  irons  to  a  ship’s  stern-post. 
Kii<l<li<*4l.  ( rud'ed ,)  a.  Made  red  or  ruddy. 

KimI  di  11  osh.  n.  State  orquality  of  being  ruddy  ;  red¬ 
ness,  or,  rather,  a  lively  flesh-color;  that  degree  of  red¬ 
ness  which  characterizes  high  health  ;  as,  “The  ruddi¬ 
ness  upon  his  lip  is  wet.”—  Sinks. 

Rli<r<!lo,  n.  [W.  rhudd el.]  {Min.)  Red  ochre. 
KiiU'tlle-inaii,  n.;pl.  Kuddlbmut,  n.  A  digger  jf 
ruddle. 

Ruddock,  Haddock,  n  [AS.  rud  doc.)  (Zool.) 
T.ne  Robiu-redbreast. —  That  which  is  red  or  ruddy,  as  a 
gold  coin. 

Rud  dy,  a.  (comp,  rudi-ier;  superl.  ruddiest.)  [A.  S. 
rude ,  ready  ret>d.  See  Ri  d.J  Red  ;  of  a  red  color.  —  Of 
a  lively  flesh-color,  or  the  color  of  the  human  skin  in 
perfect  health;  as,  a  ruddy  complexion.  —  Of  a  color 
resembling  reddish-yellow  ;  as,  a  crown  of  ruddy  gold. 
— v.  a.  To  reddeu  ;  to  make  ruddy. 

Klllle,  a.  (Comp.  RUDr.lt;  superl.  RUDEST.)  [Fr. :  Lat. 
rudis.]  Characterized  l»y  rudeness  or  roughness;  crude; 
raw;  coarse;  unpolished;  destitute  of  refinement  or 
delicacy  ;  as,  rude  art,  rude  work.  —  Hence,  specifically, 
(1.)  Unformed  by  art,  taste,  or  skill  ;  having  roughness; 
not  elaborated  in  surface  or  appearance;  not  smooth  or 
polished;  —  applied  particularly  to  material  things;  as. 
rude  workmanship,  rude ,  un wrought  stones,  Ac.  —  (2.) 
Coarse;  impudent;  uncivil;  impolite;  ignorant;  un¬ 
polished;  unrefined;  vulgar;  raw;  of  coarse,  clownish. 

<  untaught  manners: — said  of  persons,  behavior,  applica¬ 
tion,  Ac. ;  as,  rude  in  speech,  a  rune  fellow,  rude  in  one’s 
profession,  Ac.  —  (3.)  Tumultuous;  violent;  boisterous; 
turbulent;  inclement;  severe;  —  said  of  the  weather, 
winds,  Ac.;  as,  rude,  winter.  —  Barbarous;  uncivilized; 
undisciplined;  as,  rude  aborigines.  —  Fierce;  bloody; 
savage;  as,  rude  warfare.  —  Rough;  coarse;  rugged; 
inelegant;  wanting  in  good  taste,  or  lacking  chaste- 
ness  or  elegance  ;  incorrect  or  faulty  in  style  or  treat¬ 
ment  ;  as,  a  rude  language,  a  rude  composition,  a  rude 
translation. 

Rude  ly,  adv.  In  a  rude  manner ;  with  roughness  or 
crudity;  violently ;  fiercely;  tumultuously;  without 
exactness  or  nicety;  coarsely;  unskilfully;  without 
polish  or  elegance;  as,  a  building  ruddy  constructed, 
work  rudely  performed,  a  Woman  ruddy  assaulted,  ad¬ 
vances  rudely  repulsed,  language  rudely  spoken,  Ac. 
RimIo'iiosh,  11.  Quality  or  condition  of  being  rude;  a 
rough,  raw,  or  broken  state;  unevenness;  wildness; 
coarseness  of  speech  or  manners  ;  incivility  ;  rusticity  ; 
vulgarity;  ignorance;  uuskillulness;  coarseness;  in¬ 
elegance;  violence;  impetuosity;  storminess;  as,  the 
rudeness  of  a  people,  a  country,  a  building,  a  storm,  an 
attack,  manners,  speech,  workmanship,  Ac. 

Rtirten  1 11  rc,  ( ru'den-lur ,)  n.  [  Fr.,  from  Lat.  rudens ,  a 
rope.]  (Arch.)  Tho  figure  of  a  rope  or  staff,  sometimes 
plain,  sometimes  carved,  with  which  the  third  part  of 
the  flutings  of  columns  are  frequently  filled  up. 
Rudiment.  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  rudimentum,  from  ru- 
dis.]  The  original  of  anything  in  its  first  imperfect 
form  or  state;  the  principle  which  forms  the  germ  of 
any  development;  the  unshaped  beginning  of  anything. 

“  Moss  is  but  the  rudiment  of  a  plant." — Bacon. 

— A  first  principle  or  element ;  tlmt  which  is  to  he  first 
learned  or  acquired hence,  pliirally,  tho  first  elements 
or  principles  of  a  science  or  art;  elementary  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  as,  to  study  the  rudiments  of  a  language. 

(t Val.  Hist  )  An  imperfectly-formed  organ. 
Riulimcielal.  Rndiineiit'ary.  a.  Pertainingor 
relating  to,  or  consisting  in.  first  principles;  initial ;  as, 
rudimentary  forms,  rudimmtal  essays. 

(Nat.  Hid.)  I11  embryo;  imperfectly  developed. 
Rml'istl,  a  Somewhat,  or  more  or  less,  rude;  as,  rud- 
i-h  language,  rudish  workmanship,  rwlish  weather 
Rii'tlity.  n.  [I  iiit.  ru/litas,  from  nidus ,  rude,  ignorant, 
illiterate.]  State  or  condition  of  being  rude;  rudeness; 
illiterateness;  ignorance.  (R.) 

Rudolph.  See  Rodolph. 

Rudolph.  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Wood  co. ;  non. 

abt.  500.  r  1 

KiidolHtadt,  (ron'dnl-s’aty)  a  town  of  Germany,  on  t lie 
Saale,  18  m.  S.  of  Weimar:  pop.  6,000. 

Rue.  ( rod ,)  v.  g.  [A.  S.  hreowan  ;  Ger.  reue.ni]  To  la¬ 
ment:  to  deplore  ;  to  regret;  to  grieve  for;  as,  li  erwd 
the  day  he  first  met  with  her.  —  To  cause  to  grieve;  to 
afflict;  to  make  sorrowful.  — To  repent  and  get  quit  of, 
as  a  bargain.  (Prov.  Kng.) 

— r.  n.  '1  o  sorrow;  to  have  compassion,  (r.) 

KllO.  (rody)  n.  \  Fr.]  (Bof.)  See  Ruta. 

Rueful,  a.  [rue  and  full.]  Woful;  mournful;  dole¬ 
ful:  sorrowful:  lamentable;  piteous;  as,  a  rueful  event. 
—  Marking  or  expressing  sorrow-  or  dole;  as,  a  rueful 
voice,  a  rue  ful  cast  of  countenance. 

Rue  fully,  nrfr.  Dolefully:  mournfully;  sorrowfully. 
Kn<»'f  nines*,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  rueful : 
dolorousuess ;  mourn  fulness ;  lameutableuess ;  sorrow¬ 
fulness. 

Kucil.  (mo' ad.)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Seine-ot-Oise, 
at  the  base  of  Mont  Valerian.  5  in.  W  of  Paris;  pop.  5,00(4 
Rii  ol l-fi>oii4‘S,  n.  pi.  (Archrenl )  Small  rings  nrstuds 
I  of  bones,  Ac.. affixed  to  the  girdle  or  head-dress.  Fairholt. 
Rlliesceilt'  (ru-f*s'senty)  a  [Fr..  from  Lat.  rvfescer*.  to 
grow  reddish,  from  rw/«s,red.]  Tinged  with  red;  rub’es- 
cent ;  reddish. 

Ruir.  n .  [Armor,  muferiy  a  wrinkle,  a  ply.]  A  piece  of 
plaited  or  goffered  linen  worn  around  the  neck ;— spe¬ 
cifically,  the  large,  puckered  collar  of  lace  or  muslin 
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worn  around  the  neck  by  both  sexes  at  the  close  of  the 
I6H1  and  beginning  of  the  17th  centuries.  See  Fig. 
9aU.  —  Something  puckered,  plaited,  or  tinted,  like  the 
collar  bearing  the  same  name;  as,  a  paper  ruff. —  Man¬ 
ifestation  of  pride,  pomp,  or  haughtiness.  —  Tumultuous 
behavior;  noisy  or  rackety  course  of  procedure;  as.  a 
riotous  ruff.  (Latimer.)  —  The  low  rumbling  beat  ol  a 
drum,  not  so  noisy  as  a  roll ;  a  ruffle. 

(Mach.)  An  aiiuulated  ridge  formed  on  a  shaft,  or 
other  piflee  of  machinery,  to  prevent  it  from  moving 
endwise. 

(Zool.)  A  genus  of  birds,  family  Scolopacidie.  The 
Ruff.  J’hilomachus 
pugnax ,  is  a  bird  of 
a  very  pugnacious 
character,  the  fe¬ 
male  of  which  is 
called  the  Reeve.  It 
is  about  a  foot  in 
length,  and  is  prin¬ 
cipally  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  a  very  remark¬ 
able  circle  of  long 
feathers  round  the 
neck,  whence  it  re¬ 
cedes  its  name:  in 
some  birds  these 
feathers  are  black, 
in  others  white, yel¬ 
low-,  or  tcrrngiiious: 
and  even  in  the  same 
bird  tlicytf  equently 
differ  in  color.  It  is 
only  the  male,  how¬ 
ever,  that  is  tar¬ 
nished  an  it  li  this  ap¬ 
pendage,  which  be  does  not  gain  till  the  second  j’enr. 
These  birds  are  migratory,  and,  though  native  of 
Europe,  they  are  so  olteii  killed  on  Long  Island,  that 
they  may  properly  l»e  ranked  among  N  American  birds. 

(Games.)  A  game  of  cards,  formerly  in  favor,  and 
the  immediate  precursor  of  an  hist : — also,  in  eard-pla)  ing, 
the  act  of  trumping,  instead  ot  following  suit. 

— r.  a.  To  riffle;  to  crumple;  to  set  in  disorder.  —  To 
beat  with  the  ruff,  as  a  drum. 

(Games.)  In  whist,  Ac,  to  trump,  as  n  card,  instead 
of  following  suit;  as,  to  ruff an  opponent’s  lead  when 
second  player. 

(Falconry )  In  hawking,  to  strike,  as  the  quurry, 
w-itliout  fixing  it. 

OtBifuVd.  (rujt,)a.  Adorned  with  a  ruff 
KufF<‘<*.  (roo/'/eky)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Cliarente, 
25  m.  N.  of  AngoulCme;  pop.  4,000. 

RaifUc«l  <4  ro  10  so,  w.  (/'.obi)  See  Grouse. 

Ruffian,  (ru/yi-aiiy)  n.  [Fr.  rufuv ;  It  ruffavo.  a 
pimp;  L.  Lat.  ruffani,  panders ;  A.  S.  reafiuv  to  plun¬ 
der.  According  to  D11  Cange,  frequenters  of  n  ffet.  loose 
women,  who  wore  red  or  yellow,  whereas  illations  ANore 
black.]  A  low,  boisterous,  brutal  fellow;  a  man  fitted 
for  tho  commission  of  any  desperate  crime  or  saxage 
act;  a  desperado;  a  rowdy;  a  robber;  a  cut  throat;  a 
vicious,  irreclaimable  1  ully  and  blackguard. 

— a.  Brutal;  rowdy;  viciously  boisterous;  savage;  as, 
ruffian  rage. 

Kiif'fiaiiisti.  a.  Like  a  ruffian  ;  having  the  qualities, 
manners,  or  characteristics  of  a  ruffian;  as,  rvffanish 
conduct. 

Rial’ kiaiiism.  n.  Act,  conduct,  or  qualities  of  a  ruf¬ 
fian;  rowdyism;  brutal  blackguardism;  unmitigated 
scouudrelDm. 

Rtif'faiiaEt-lulto.  Ruf 'ffonuly,  a.  Like,  or  after  the 

manner  of.  a  ruffian;  viciously  hold  or  boisterous  in 
crime  or  conduct;  violent;  licentious;  as,  ruffani  y  be¬ 
havior. 

Ruf  fle,  r.  a.  [Du  rvyfelen  ]  To  pucker;  to  corrugate; 
to  draw  or  contno  t  into  wrinkb  s.  open  plaits,  or  folds. 
—  To  furnish  or  adorn  with  ruffles;  as,  to  ruffe  the 
bosom  of  a  shirt.  —  To  disorder  by  disturbing  a  smooth 
surface;  to  make  undulating  or  uneven  by  agitation  or 
commotion  —  To  discompose  by  disturl  ing  a  calm  state 
of;  to  agitate;  to  disturb;  to  vex;  as  something  has 
ruffled  his  temper.  —  To  fling  into  disorder  or  confusion ; 
as,  a  nffed  foe.  —  To  throw  together  promiscuously  or 
disorderly;  as,  to  ruffle  up  acorns  in  a  heap. 

— v.  n.  To  become  rough,  turbulent,  or  boisterous.  (R.) 

“  The  rising  winds  a  ruffling  gale  afford  ** —  Dryden. 

— To  float  loosely;  to  flutter,  as  a  horse’s  mane  in  the 
w  ind.  —  To  jar;  to  be  in  altercation  or  contention  ;  — 
hence,  to  swagger;  to  put  on  jaunty  airs;  to  play  th« 
gallant. 

— n.  That  which  U  ruffled  ; — specifically,  a  strip  of  plaited 
cambric,  linen,  or  other  fine  cloth,  attached  to  s«  me 
border  of  a  garment,  as  to  the  wrDt-hand  or  shirt- 
bosom:  a  frill.  —  State  of  being  ruffled,  agitated,  or  dis¬ 
turbed:  commotion;  excitement;  agitation;  as,  to  put 
the  mind  in  a  rtff-. 

Ruffle  of  a  hoot,  the  top  turned  doAvn,  and  plaited  or 
scolloped.  —  Ha  Hi  well. 

Ruf  fle.  77.  (Mil.)  A  ruff. 

— v.  a.  (MU.)  To  beat  w  ith  the  rnffle.  as  a  drum. 
Kief'ffleless,  a.  Without  ruffles;  as,  a  rufflr.less  wrist¬ 
band. 

Ruf  'fl°nieuf .  v.  Act  of  ruffling. 

KiiffBer.  n.  A  swaggering  bully  ;  n  noisy  braggadocio ; 

a  roisterer;  a  swashbuckler;  a  desperado:  a  ruffian. 
KiiToiih,  a  [From  Lat.  ruf  us  y  red.]  Of  a  brownish 
or  russet-red  color. 

Ruff.  n.  Eructation:  belching.  —  ThwqKson. 

Rug.  w.  [A.S.]  A  rough,  coarse,  nappy,  or  shaggy 
,  textile  material,  used  variously,  as  for  the  covering  of 
I  a  bed;  as,  a  blanket  rug ;  for  protecting  the  carpet 
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before  n  fire-|  lace  :  as,  a  hearth-rugr;  for  guarding  the  Rii'inoiisness,  n.  A  ruinous  state  or  qmflity. 
legs  h gains t  the  cold  when  riding  or  travelling;  as,  a  KtiklK,  (rok,)  n.  See  Roc. 

railway  rug  ;  anything  ol  a  warm,  woolly  substance  Klll'aole,  a.  That  may  be  ruled ;  susceptible  of, re  sub- 
ainl  coarse  texture, serving  for  purposes  ot  rest  andcov-j  ject  to,  rule;  in  coniormity  with,  or  accordant  to,  rule; 
ering;  as.  “to  sleep  as  snug  as  a  hug  in  a  ray."  (Old  say- 1  as,  a  rulahle  temper  or  disposition. 

in  yd — A  shaggy ,  hirsute  dog ;  as,  “a  water  rug}*  Shuns.  Rule,  n.  [Fr.  regie;  Lat.  regain,  a  ruler,  from  regn ,  to 


— r.  a.  To  despoil ;  to  plunder;  to  reave.  (A  Scotticism.) 
Rugate,  a.  [Lat.  rugatus ,  from  ruga,  a  wrinkle.] 
Wrinkled;  puckered;  having  alternate  ridges  and 
hollows. 

Kugr'by,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick,  on  the 
Avon,  28  m.  E.S  E  «»f  Birmingham,  and  7a  m.  NAN  .  of 
Loudon;  famous  for  its  great  public  school,  esteemed 
one  of  the  first  in  England;  pop.  7,818. 

R  ngolo.y,  i rnj'.i/,)  a  town  ol  i.iiglaud,  co.  of  Stafford, 
on  tlie  Trent,  *  m.  E.S.E.  of  Stafford  ;  pop.  4,362. 

Uu  gni,  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  belonging  to  Prussia, 
opposite  Stralsnnd,  separated  from  Pomerania  by  a 
narrow  channel,  between  1%  and  2  in.  in  breadth  ;  Lat. 
53°  4l'  12"  .\ .,  Lon.  13°  31'  27"  E. ;  a  rat,  3n6  sq.  m  It 
is  fertile  and  well  wooded.  Prod.  Corn;  and  numerous 
cattle  are  raised.  Cap.  Bergen.  Pop.  4 0.746. 
Rugenuahle,  (roo'gen-tuald.)  a  town  of  Prussian 
Pomerania,  on  the  Wipper,  20  in.  N.N.E.  of  Koslin; 
pop.  5.000. 

Ru^'tfed,  a.  [From  the  root  of  rug.  rough ,  q.  v.]  Full 
ot  superficial  asperities;  broken  into  sharp,  or  irregular 
points  or  crags,  or  otherwise  jagged  or  uneven  ;  rough; 
as.  a  rugged  country,  a  rugged  road,  a  rugged  bark. — 
Uneven  ;  not  neat  or  regular;  as,  a  rugged  mane,  a  rugged 
beard — Rough  with  hair  or  stiff  points;  unevenly  hir¬ 
sute;  shaggy;  as,  a  rugged  bear.  —  Rough  in  temper, 
character,  or  manner;  harsh;  hard;  rigid ;  austere; 
as,  a  person  of  a  rugged  nature.  —  Stormy  :  turbulent ; 
tempestuous;  as,  rugged  winds,  rugged  weather  .rugged 
seasons.— Rough  to  the  ear;  strident;  grating;  harsh; 
dissonant;  as,  a  rugged  line  in  poetry.  —  Sour;  surly; 
crabbed;  puckered;  wrinkled;  frowning;  as,  rugged 
looks,  a  rugged  visage. — Robust;  hearty  ;  hardy  ;  vigor¬ 
ous;  as, a  rugged  physique.  (An  American  colloquialism.) 
(Hot.)  Scabrous,  as  a  leaf  or  stem. 

Rtlg'gedly,  ado.  In  a  rough  or  rugged  manner. 
Ril^gediim,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  rugged; 
roughness  ;  asperity  of  surface;  roughness  of  temper; 
surliness:  harshness ;  storminess. 

Itu-  -  in**,  n.  A  course  cloth,  for  wrapping-blankets, 
Ac  — Simmonds. 

Rug'gles,  in  Ohio. a  post-township  of  Ashland  co.; pop. 
abt.  1.350. 

Rllg'-gown,  n  A  gown  of  coarse  material. 

It  ii  g  i  no.  ( ru  jeen ,)  n.  |  Kr.,  from  Lat.  runcina,  a  plane.] 
An  instrument  used  for  rasping  bones  to  detach  the 
periosteum,  either  in  certain  surgical  operations  or  for 
anatomical  purposes. 

—a.  a.  (Kr.  rugine.r. J  To  scrape;  to  rasp.  ( R.)—Dunglixon . 
Rugoli>«e'.  a.  [From  Lat.  ruga,  a  wrinkle.]  Par¬ 
tially  wrinkled. 

Rugose,  Rufous,  (ru-gos'd  a.  [Lat.  rugosux ,  from 
rug, i,  a  wrinkle  J  Wrinkled;  full  of  wrinkles;  rough 
with  wrinkles;  as,  the  rugose  bark  of  an  oak-tree. 

(Hot.)  Covered  with  reticulated  lines  separated  by 
convex  spaces,  as  the  leaves  of  saue. — Lindley. 

Itii“Osi  t.y,  n.  [Fr.  mgositc ;  Lat.  rugositas.]  State 
of  being  rugose  or  wrinkled. 

Ru  fous,  a.  Same  as  Rugose,  q.  v.  [page  *2118 

Knliinkorfr*  Coil.  n.  (Elect.)  See  Induction,  and 
Kni  ii.  n  [Kr.  mine.,  from  Lat.  ruina ,  from  ruo.rutum 
to  rush  down.]  That  change  of  anything  which  de¬ 
stroys  it,  or  entirely  defeats  its  object,  or  unfits  it  for 
use;  destruction;  prostration;  subversion  ;  overthrow ; 
defeat;  as.  the  ruin  of  a  cause  or  country,  the  ram  ol 
one’s  hopes  or  expectations,  &c. —  The  state  ot  being 
decayed,  or  having  become  valueless;  as,  he  has  gone 
to  ram,  a  building  in  ruins,  Ac.  —  That  which  decays, 
deteriorates,  or  destroys;  mischief;  bane;  pest;  as. 
drink  was  the  poor  fellow's  ruin. 

—pi.  The  remains  of  a  decayed  or  demolished  city, 
house,  fortress,  or  any  work  of  art  or  other  tiling;  also, 
the  decayed  or  enfeebled  remains  of  a  natural  object; 
as,  the  ruins  of  Iona,  the  ruins  of  an  originally  fine 
constitution,  Ac. 

—r.a.  [Fr.  miner. \  To  bring  to  ruin;  to  pull  down, 
burn,  or  otherwise  destroy;  to  subvert;  to  demolish; 
to  bring  to  an  end  ;  to  counteract;  to  defeat;  to  deprive 
of  felicity  or  fortune;  to  impoverish;  to  bring  to  ever¬ 
lasting  misery;  to  damage  irretrievably:  to  cause  to 
perish  ;  as,  he  was  mined  by  his  wife's  extravagance,  a 
ruined  girl,  a  ruined  temple,  Ac. 

_ r.  n.  To  perish;  to  become  decayed  or  dilapiuated;  to 

fall  In  ruins,  (a.) 

••  If  we  are  idle  .  .  we  shall  rdin  the  faster.  —  Locke. 

Rlii  liable,  a.  That  may  be  ruined;  susceptible  of 
ruin. 

Ru  inate,  a.  Ruined ;  involved  in  ruin. 
Ruination.  (- a,' shun ,)  n.  fL.  Lat.  ruinatio.]  Utter 
ruin;  subversion;  demolition; — used  colloquially ;  as, 
this  would  be  the  ruination  of  everybody. 

Ru  liter,  n.  One  who  ruins,  subverts,  or  destroys. 

Kn  i  n  i  f  orm,  a  [Fr.  mini  for  me,  from  Lat.  ruina,  and 
forma,  I'orin.J  Having  resemblance  to  ruins,  or  to  the 
’ruins  of  houses;  —  said  of  certain  minerals. 
Rtiinota,  (ru'in-us,)  a.  [Fr.  minetix ;  Lat.  ruin- 
oxus.l  Entirely  gone  to  decay;  dilapidated ;  demol¬ 
ished;  fallen  to  ruin;  as.  a  building,  bridge,  Ac.,  in  a 
ruinous  state.  -  Bringing,  or  tending  to  bring,  certain 
min:  pernicious;  destructive;  baneful;  as,  a  ruinous 
storm,  ruinous  expenditure,  a  ruinous  sacrifice,  the 
ruinous  practice  of  gambling.  Ac.— Composed  of,  or  con¬ 
sisting  in,  ruins  ;  as,  a  ruinous  heap. 

Rn  iiioiislv.  adv.  In  a  ruinous  manner ;  destructively  ; 
perniciously  ;  as,  he  is  ruinously  addicted  to  women. 


keep  or  lead  in  a  straight  line.]  An  instrument  by 
which  lines  are  drawn,  or  short  lengths  measured;  as,  a 
carpenter' 8  rule. —  Supreme  command  or  authority; 
government ;  empire:  sway  ;  control ;  power. 

— That  by  which  anything  is  to  be  adjusted  or  regulated, 
or  to  which  it  is  to  be  conformed;  that  which  is  estab¬ 
lished  tor  guidance  and  direction  in  anything;  a  regula¬ 
tion  ;  a  direction  ;  a  precept ;  a  statute;  a  law  ;  a  canon  ; 
a  maxim;  an  order;  a  method ;  a  uniform  course  of 
things;  as,  ru es  and  regulations  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  order.  —  Established  mode  or  course  of  pro¬ 
cedure  prescribed  in  private  life ;  order;  method;  us, 
he  makes  it  a  rule  to  rise  early,  to  live  by  rule,  Ac. 

(Law.)  An  order  of  one  of  the  three  superior  courts 
of  common  law.  Rules  are  written  general  or  partic¬ 
ular ;  the  former  being  such  orders  relating  to  matters 
of  practice  as  are  laid  down  and  promulgated  by  the 
court  lor  the  general  guidance  of  the  suitors ;  the  latter 
are  such  orders  as  are  confined  to  the  particular  case  in 
reference  to  which  they  have  been  granted.  The  term 
is  often  used  generally  to  denote  a  legal  doctrine. 

(Eccl.)  In  a  monastic  sense,  a  system  ot  laws  and  reg¬ 
ulations  by  which  monasteries  and  other  religious  houses 
are  governed,  and  which  the  monks,  nuns,  and  novices 
vow,  on  their  entrance,  to  observe. 

(Arith)  A  certain  prescribed  series  of  numerical 
operations,  adapted  to  discover,  from  the  given  condi¬ 
tions  to  which  an  unknown  number  is  subjected,  what 
that  number  is.  They  are  generally  distinguished  by- 
particular  names,  according  to  the  purposes  tor  which 
they  are  given,  or  the  particular  nature  ol  the  business 
for  which  they  are  required  ;  as,  t lie  rules  of  interest,  the 
rules  of  fellowship,  Ac. 

Pule  of  Three.  (Arith.)  The  rule  by  which,  when  three 
numbers  are  given,  a  fourth  is  to  be  louud,  so  that  the 
four  shall  be  iu  direct  or  inverse  proportion,  as  the  case 
may  require. 

(Building.)  A  term  applied  to  the  6creeds,  or  portions 
of  plastering  executed  oil  the  lace  of  a  wall  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  floating  the  works  in  order  to  retuiu  their  per¬ 
pendicularity,  or  their  evenness  of  surface. 

( Fine  Arts.)  Those  laws  and  maxims,  founded  on  the 
general  and  fundamental  truths  of  nature,  by  which 
artists  are  guided  in  their  compositions. 

(Gram.)  The  statement  of  a  general  law,  or  analogy, 
in  respect  to  the  forms  of  words,  the  construction  ot 
sentences,  the  dependence  which  one  word  or  one  sen¬ 
tence  has  over  another,  Ac.  —  Worcester. 

Brass  rules.  (Print.)  Pieces  of  brass  of  different 
thicknesses,  made  letter-high,  to  print  with  type. 

— v.n.  To  bring  into  and  keep  in  a  straight  line ;  to  mark 
with  lines  by  a  ruler;  as,  to  rule,  a  sheet  ot  paper. 

— To  regulate;  to  direct;  to  govern  ;  to  control,  as  the 
will  and  actions  of  others,  either  by  arbitrary  power 
and  authority,  or  by  established  laws ;  to  manage  or 
conduct  in  almost  any  manner;  as,  to  rule  a  state,  a 
people,  a  wife,  or  one’s  self. 

“A  wife  who,  while  she  rules  him,  never  shows  she  rules."— Pope. 
— To  settle,  as  by  a  rule ;  to  establish  by  decree  or  decision ; 
to  lay  dowu,  as  an  imperative  condition  ot  obligation. 

(Law.)  To  command  by  rule ;  to  enter  u  rule  against ; 
to  determine  judicially  or  magisterially;  as,  his  honor 
ruled  that  au  appeal  be  granted. 

—v.  n.  To  have  power,  command,  or  control ;  to  exercise 
supreme  authority  ;  —  generally  preceding  over. 

(Law.)  To  decide;  to  lay  down  and  settle,  as  a  rule 
or  order  of  the  court  to  enter  ttrule. 

(Com.)  To  maintain  an  average;  as,  cotton  rules  a 
cent  per  pound  higher  than  yestei day’s  quotations. 
Ruleless,  a.  Without  rule;  —  hence,  lawless. 

Kill  er,  n.  A  rule;  an  instrument  of  wood  or  metal 
with  straight  edges  or  sides,  by  which  lines  are  drawn  ; 
a  rule.  —  One  who  rules  or  governs;  any  one  who  exer¬ 
cises  supreme  power  over  others;  one  who  makes  or  ex¬ 
ecutes  laws  in  a  limited  or  free  government. 

•»  O  Winter,  ruler  of  the  inverted  year.” — Cowper. 
Rtil'ing,  p.  a.  Marking  with  lines,  or  as  with  a  ruler. 
—  Having  predominance  or  control ;  governing;  reign¬ 
ing  ;  as,  a  ruling  monarch,  a  ruling  passion,  a  ruling 
feature. 

Rul'ingly,  adv.  In  a  ruling  manner ;  with  authority  ; 
so  as  to  control. 

Rullaeliics,  ( rul-li-chlz ,)  n.pl.  [Du.]  Chopped  meat 
stuffed  into  small  bags  of  tripe,  which  are  cut  iu  slices 
and  fried.  —  Bartlett. 

Ru'lo,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Richardson  co.,  abt.  14  m.  N.W.  of  Iowa  Point,  Kansas  ; 
pop.  abt.  600. 

Rulsk,  or  Rylsk,  a  town  of  Russia,  govt,  of  Kursk, 
62  in.  W.S  W.  of  Kursk ;  pop.  6,000. 

Rum,  7i.  [A  word  ot  West  Indian  origin.]  A  spirituous 
liquor  distilled  from  cane-juice,  or  from  the  skimmings 
of  the  juice  from  the  boiling-house,  or  from  the  molasses 
which  drains  from  sugar.  This  liquor  is  made  in  its 
greatest  purity  iu  the  W.  Indies  and  at  Demerara  ;  it 
is  also  distilled  in  the  United  States.  Its  flavor  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  volatile  oil,  and  its  average 
proportion  of  alcohol  fluctuates  between  50  and  56  per 
cent. — Also,  in  the  U.  States,  a  cant  term  for  rye  whisky 


— a.  [Low  tier,  rummel ,  lumber. J  Odd  ;  queer ;  quaint ;  old- 
fashioned;  as,  a  rum  old  fellow,  he’s  a  rum  customer,  Ac. 
Ruina,  in  H hnois,  a  post-village  of  Randolph  co.,  abt. 
14  m  N.  ot  Kaskaskia. 

R  ii  an  Die,  n.  [0.  Fr.  rommeler ;  Du.  rommelen ;  Ger.  rum- 
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mein.]  A  hoarse,  low,  heavy,  continued  sound;  ns,  the 
rumble  ol  thunder  at  a  distance.  —  A  seat  lor  seivants 
behind  a  carriage. 

— v.  n.  To  make  a  low,  heavy,  repeated  sound;  as,  the 
rumbling  of  an  earthquake. 

Rum'hler,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  rumbles. 

Runi'bling'ly,  adv.  In  a  rumbling  manner. 

Rum  -lunl.  n.  A  grog-blossom;  a  fiery  eruption  on 
the  face,  caused  by  excessive  drinking  ot  bad  liquors;  a 
ruby  on  t lie  nose. 

Ruin  hurt;',  ( room'boorg ,)  a  town  of  Bohemia,  42  m. 
JS.N.W.  ol  Buutzlau.  Munuf.  \N  oollens,  linens,  cottons, 
and  damask.  Jltp.  5.000. 

Rumen,  n.  [Lat ,  the  throat.]  The  upper  stomach  of 
ruminant  animals.  —  The  cud  of  a  ruminant  animal. 

Ru  inex,  n.  (Bot  )  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Pnl yganacne, 
including  the  different  kinds  ot  Sorrel  and  Dock.  Sev¬ 
eral  species  possess  acid  properties,  owing  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  oxalic  acid,  especially  R.  acetosa,  the  common 
Sorrel,  P.  acetosella ,  P.  sentatus ,  P.  patientia,  and  P. 
pulcher,  the  Fiddle-dock.  They  have  been  employed  as 
pot-herbs  and  for  salads  In  France,  the  first  species  is 
largely  cultivated,  a  sam  e  made  from  it  being  a  regular 
addition  to  many  dishes.  It  is  sometimes  used  medici¬ 
nally,  for  its  refrigerant,  diuretic,  and  antiscorbutic 
properties.  The  root  of  P  hydrolapathum,  the  great 
Water-dock,  is  a  stringent  and  antiscorbutic;  that  of 
P.  alpinus  is  purgative,  and  was  formerly  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  rhubarb,  under  the  name  of  Monk's  rhubarb. 

Ruiii'f'oril,  Benjamin  Thompson,  Count,  an  American 
natural  philosopher  and  philanthropist,  B.  at  Woburn, 
Mass.,  175^,  was  at  first  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
afterwards  studied  medicine,  and  then  became  a  school¬ 
master  at  Rumtord.  in  New  Hampshire.  In  thecontest 
between  England  and  America  he  espoused  the  royal 
cause,  and,  having  married  a  wealthy  widow,  was  en¬ 
abled  to  raise  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  lie  repaired  to 
England  iu  1784,  and  was  created  a  knight.  Aiterwards, 
proceeding  to  Bavaria,  he  obtained  a  distinguished  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  service  of  that  state,  where  lie  was  engaged 
in  several  schemes  of  social  amelioration,  and  was  cre¬ 
ated  a  lieutenant-general  and  a  count,  taking  his  title 
from  Rum  lord,  now  Concord,  N.  11.  About  17  97,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  experiments  m  the  science  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  in  assisting  to  found  the  Royal  Institution.  In 
1802,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  the  French  capital, 
where  he  married  his  second  wife,  the  widow  ol  the 
celebrated  chemist  Lavoisier.  Alter  beiug  separated 
from  this  lady,  he  fixed  his  residence  near  Paris,  and 
remained  thereuntil  his  death.  In  Bavaria  and  in  Lug- 
land,  he  projected  many  important  improvements  iu 
social  economy,  accounts  of  which  are  contained  in  his 
Essays  Puliliod,  Economical,  and  Philosophical.  His 
projects  tor  relieving  the  condition  of  the  poor  were  as 
sound  as  they  were  benevolent.  As  a  philosopher,  his 
fame  partly  rests  upon  his  papers  on  natural  philosophy 
and  mechanics,  contributed  to  the  “Transactions  ot  the 
Royal  Society.”  D.  near  Paris,  1814. 

Rum  lord,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Oxford  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1.700. 

Ru'miual,  a.  Ruminant,  (r.) 

Ru  iiiiiiant,  a.  [Kr. ;  Ijut.  ruminans  —  rumino,  from 
rumen ,  the  gullet.]  Chewing  over  again  ;  —  specifically, 
chewing  the  cud  ;  having  the  property  ot  chewing  again 
what  has  been  swallowed;  as,  oxen  are  ruminant  beasts. 
— n.  One  of  the  Rumiuantia. 

Ruminal!  tiu,  n.pl.  [Lat.]  ( Zobl .)  An  order  of  Mam¬ 
malia,  characterized  by  the  singular  faculty  possessed 
by  the  animals  belonging  to  it,  ot  masticating  a  second 
time  their  food,  which  they  return  into  the  mouth  alter 
a  previous  deglutition  —  a  power  which  is  the  result  of 
the  structure  of  their  stomachs,  of  which  they  always 
have  four.  The  animals  belonging  to  this  older  have 
nearly  all  the  air  of  being  constructed  on  the  same 
model,  the  camels  alone  presenting  some  small  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  common  character.  The  first  ot  these  char¬ 
acters,  according  to  Cuvier,  is  the  possession  of  incisor 
teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  only,  these  being  nearly  always 
eight  in  number,  and  replaced  above  by  a  callous  rim. 
Between  the  incisors  auu  the  molars  is  a  wide  space, 
where  are  found,  in  one  or  two  genera  only,  one  or  two 
canities.  The  molars,  nearly  always  six  in  number  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  aud  lower  jaws,  have  their  crowns 
marked  with  two  double  crescents,  the  convexity  of 
which  is  turned  inwards  in  the  upper,  and  outwards  in 
the  lower  teeth.  The  four  feet  are  terminated  by  two 
toes  and  two  hoots,  which  oppose  to  each  other  a  flat¬ 
tened  surface,  so  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  a 
single  hoof  which  has  been  split.  The  first  stomach  is 
much  the  largest  iu  the  adult  animal,  hut  not  so  in  the 
recently-born  calf  or  lamb.  It  is  divided  outwards  into 
two  bag-like  appendages  at  its  extremity,  and  it  is 
slightly  separated  into  four  parts  on  the  inside.  The 
internal  coat  of  the  stomach  is  beset  with  innumerable 
flattened  papillae.  It  is  very  capacious,  and  fitted  to 
receive  a  large  quantity  of  grass,  or  other  matter  on 
which  the  animals  feed;  hut  no  gastric  fluid,  or  any 
other  solvent  fluid,  enters  it,  and  thus  it  is  simply  a  re¬ 
ceptacle.  From  this  stomach  the  herbage,  rudely  broken 
up  by  the  first  mastication,  is  transferred  to  the  second 
stomach,  or  “  king’s-hood,”  which  is  ol  a  very  peculiar 
construction.  It  is  very  muscular  in  its  walls,  and  the  in¬ 
terior  ol  it  consists  of  cells,  which  are  larger  ordinal ier, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  animal  and  the  nature  ot 
the- food  upon  which  it  habitually  subsists.  The  walls 
of  these  cells  have  the  faculty  of  standing  erect  at  the 
same  time  that  there  is  a  vermiform  or  tw  isting  motion 
of  the  entire  organ.  By  means  ot  these  cells  and  this 
motion,  the  food  is  compressed  into  small  balls,  w  hich 
are  one  by  one  returned  to  the  mouth  for  remaatication. 
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During  this  operation,  the  animal  remains  in  a  state  of 
repose  until  all  the  herbage  swallowed  Inis  undergone 
the  action  of  the  molar  teeth  a  second  time.  The  ali¬ 
ment  thus  remasticated  is  passed  into  the  third  stomach, 
or  “  manyfold  so  called  because  it  consists  of  parallel 
lamince,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  leaves  of  a 
book,  which  lie  lengthwise,  and  vary  in  breadth  in  reg¬ 
ular  alternate  order,  amounting  to  some  forty  in  the 
sheep,  and  about  a  hundred  in  the  cow.  This  is  the 
stomach  in  which  the  drink  of  the  animal  mingles  with 
its  food.  From  the  “  manyfold,”  the  food  and  drink,  com¬ 
bined  and  reduced  to  a  pulp,  upon  which  the  real  diges¬ 
tive  process  can  be  exercised,  are  conveyed  to  t lie  fourth, 
or  truly  digestive  stomach  of  the  animal,  which  is  the 
only  one  that  secretes  gastric  juice,  and  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  "  the  red.”  It  is  next  in  size  to 
the  first  stomach,  or  paunch,  of  an  elongated,  pyriform 
shape,  and  with  an  internal  villous  coat,  similar  to  that 
of  the  human  stomach,  with  large  longitudinal  wrinkles. 
The  R.  may  be  divided  into  three  great  groups:  those 
with  solid  and  usually  deciduous  horns,  as  the  deer,  and 
called  the  Cervitiw,  or  Deer  family;  those  with  perma¬ 
nent  horns,  consisting  of  an  exterior  hollow  born,  encas¬ 
ing  a  bony  process  of  the  skull,  as  the  antelopes,  goats, 
sheep,  and  oxen,  and  called  the  Givicomia  family:  and 
those  which  have  no  horns,  as  the  camels  and  llamas, 
ami  called  the  Camelidne ,  or  Camel  family. 

Ru'iuiiiaiitly,  adv.  Ry  chewing  over  again;  in  a 
ruminant  manner. 

Ruminate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  rummer;  Lat.  ruminn ,  rumi- 
natus.t' rom  rumen,  the  gullet.]  To  repass  the  food  from 
the  stomach  through  the  gullet,  for  the  purpose  of  chew¬ 
ing  it  over  again;  to  chew  the  cud;  to  chew  again  what 
has  been  slightly  chewed  and  swallowed.  —  To  nurse;  to 
meditate;  to  ponder;  to  think  again  and  again;  as,  he 
ruminates  on  the  past. 

— v.n.  To  chew  over  again.  —  To  meditate  upon  over  and 
over  again. 

“  Mad  with  desire,  she  ruminates  her  sin." — Dryden. 

Ruminate.  Ru'minated, a.  [Fr. rumine.)  (Hot.) 
Having  a  bard  albumen,  as  t lie  nutmeg  and  some  other 
seeds,  penetrated  by  irregular  channels  filled  with  softer 
matter.  —  Lind  ley. 

Ruminal  ion,  {-a' shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  ruminatio.] 
Act  of  ruminating,  or  of  chewing  the  cud;  power  or 
property  of  chewing  over  again.  —  A  pleasing  or  con¬ 
tinued  thinking  on  a  subject;  deliberate  meditation  or 
reflection;  state  of  being  disposed  to  ruminate. 

Rti'miiialor,  n.  [Lat.J  One  who  ruminates,  muses, 
or  meditates. 

Rum  ley,  iu  Ohio,  a  township  of  Harrison  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,600. 

Rummage,  ( rum'dj ,)  n.  [From  room  ;  formerly  rom - 
age ,  to  find  room  or  space  for.]  A  searching  carefully 
by  prying  into  every  corner,  and  by  tumbling  things 
over;  as,  to  make  a  rummage  among  odds  and  ends. 

Rummage  sale.  A  clearance  sale  of  unclaimed  goods 
in  a  public  store,  or  of  odds  and  ends  which  have  accu¬ 
mulated  in  a  shop.  —  Simmonds. 

— i>.  a.  To  search  scrutinizingly  by  looking  into  every 
corner  of,  and  turning  over  or  removing  first  one  thing 
and  then  another. 

*•  Our  greedy  seamen  rummage  every  hold." — Dryden. 

(Naut.)  To  remove,  as  goods  or  baggage,  from  one 
place  to  another,  especially  from  the  ship’s  hold,  iu  order 
to  their  being  handsomely  stowed  and  placed. 

— v.  n.  To  search  a  place  narrowly  by  looking  among 
things;  as,  he  often  rummages  for  old  books. 

Rum' m a n.  One  who  rummages. 

R  iim'mer,  n.  A  goblet;  a  drinking-cup;  as,  fill  me 
a  rummer  of  punch. 

Riim'my,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  rum;  as,  a 
rummy  flavor ;  —  hence,  hilarious;  jovial;  companion¬ 
able;  as,  a  rummy  fellow. 

— n.  One  who  drinks  rum  ;  a  toper;  a  tippler:  one  who 
does  not  adulterate  his  dram  of  spirits  with  water.  (A 
colloquialism.) 

Rtimney.  in  New  Hampshire, a,  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Grafton  co.,  abt.  59  m.  N.N.W.  of  Concord;  pop. 
(1870),  1,165. 

Ru  ■nor,  n.  [Fr.  rumeur ,  from  Lat.  rumor.]  Flying 
or  popular  report;  a  current  story  passing  from  month 
to  mouth,  without  any  known  authority  for  t lie  truth 
of  it;  as,  there  ran  a  rumor  of  bis  death.  —  Report  of  a 
fact;  a  story  well  authenticated;  as,  this  rumour  of 
him  went  forth.”  {Luke  vii.  27.)  —  Fame;  reputation; 
reported  celebrity. 

*  **  Great  is  the  rumour  of  this  dreadful  knight." — Shake. 

— v.  a.  {imp.  ami  pp.  rumored,  or  rumoured,)  (ru'mord.) 
To  report ;  to  tell  or  circulate  a  report;  as,  it  is  rumored 
that  she  is  about  to  be  married. 

Rii'morer,  n.  One  who  circulates  rumors,  (r.) 

Rump.  ».  [Ger.  rump/,  probably  from  Lat.  rumpo, 
rapt  us,  to  break.]  The  termination  of  the  backbone  of 
an  animal,  with  the  parts  adjacent.  —  The  buttocks. 

The.  Rump,  or  Rump  Parliament.  {Eng.  Hist.)  The 
remnant,  or  fag-end,  of  the  Long  Parliament,  which  was 
assembled  on  the  6th  of  May,  1659,  and  dissolved  on  the 
15th  of  October,  in  the  same  year;  —  so  called  from  the 
general  contumely  and  derision  with  which  it  was 
treated  by  the  English  nation  at  large. 

Rump'er.  n.  One  who  bad  been  a  member  of  the 
Rump  Parliament. 

Riimp'-fotl,  a.  Fat  in  the  breech ;  fed  or  fattened  in 
the  rump. 

Rmn'plp,  v.  n.  [Du.  rimpelen  ;  Ger.  rump/en,  to  become 
crumpled.]  To  wrinkle;  to  crumple;  to  make  uneven  ; 
to  form  into  creases  or  irregular  inequalities;  as,  rum¬ 
pled  paper. 

— n.  [A.  S.  hrympelle.]  A  wrinkle;  a  pucker;  a  rimple; 
a  fold  or  plait. 


Rump'less,  a.  Short  of  a  romp;  destitute  of  buttocks; 
as,  a  rumples. s  chicken. 

Ru mp-steak.  {-stale,)  n.  A  choice  quality  of  beef¬ 
steak,  cut  from  the  thigh  near  the  rump ;  as,  he  dined 
off  rump-steak ,  witli  oyster  sauce. 

Rumpus,//.  Noise  and  contusion;  a  commotion;  a 
disturbance;  a  row;  a  racket;  a  shindy;  as,  to  kick  up 
a  rumpus.  (Colloq.) 

Rlim'sey,  in  Kentucky ,  a  post-village  of  McLean  co., 
abt  160  m.  8.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Rum-swizzle,  {-swu'zl,)  n.  A  kind  of  fabric  made 
in  Dublin  from  undyed  foreign  wool,  which  possesses 
tlie  property  of  resisting  wet,  while  having  the  qualities 
of  common  cloth.  —  Simmonds. 

It  ii  ii,  v.  n.  {imp.  ran  or  run;  pp.  RUN.)  [A.  S.  rennan  ; 
Ger.  rinnm ;  Sans,  rn,  ran,  to  go.J  To  go,  uiove,  or  puss 
with  a  lighter  or  more  rapid  gait  than  by  walking;  to 
go  or  move  iu  a  quick,  hurried  manner;  to  step  quickly 
or  with  alertness;  —  hence,  in  application  to  inanimate 
things,  to  move  freely  and  rapidly,  to  proceed  without 
let  or  hinderance. 

— To  move,  pass,  or  go;  —  expressing  voluntary  or  personal 
action;  as,  (1)  to  hurry;  to  hasten;  —  particularly,  in 
circumstances  of  alarm  or  danger;  as,  she  runs  about 
with  the  sad  story.  —  (2.)  To  retreat;  to  flee;  to  with¬ 
draw; —  implying  a  sense  of  confusion  or  disorder;  as, 
the  troops  fairly  run  away.  —  (3.)  To  quit  clandestinely ; 
to  steal  off;  to  depart;  as,  that  apprentice  has  run  from 
his  master.  —  (4.)  To  enter  into  a  contest;  to  become  a 
candidate  or  competitor:  as,  to  run  for  governor  of  a 
State. —  (5.)  To  become;  to  change  one  state  for  another ; 
as,  to  run  into  dissipation  or  debt.  —  (6.)  To  exercise 
unremitting  activity;  to  proceed;  to  go  on  with;  as, 
he  runs  through  his  fortune  rapidly.  —  (7.)  To  pass  in 
meditation  or  conversation  from  one  theme  or  subject 
to  another;  as,  to  run  into  a  dissertation  irrelevant  to 
the  case  in  point.  —  (8.)  To  debate  or  discuss;  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  think  or  speak  about  some  matter;  as,  he  still 
runs  on  bis  old  idea.  —  (9.)  To  demand  instant  payment; 

—  implying  numerous  demands ;  as,  they  run  on  tin- 
bank  without  intermission.  —  (10.)  To  creep  or  crawl, 
as  lizards,  Ac. 

— To  pass;  to  go;  to  be  moved; — expressing  involuntary 
motion:  as,  (1.)  to  flow,  as  a  liquid;  to  tail,  as  a  stream; 
as,  the  wine  runs  round  rapidly,  ice  runs  when  dissolved. 

—  (2.)  To  spread;  to  extend;  to  embrace  a  certain  sur 
face;  as,  fire  runs  far  among  dry  timber.  —  (3.)  To  fuse; 
to  melt;  to  come  into  a  state ol  fluidity;  as, certain  ores 
run  freely  in  process  of  smelting.  —  (-4.)  To  involve  on 
au  axis,  or  a  centre  or  pivot;  to  describe  revolutions; 
as,  a  wheel  runs  almost  imperceptibly  round.  —  (5.)  To 
exercise  action  on  wheels  or  runners;  as,  an  express- 
train  on  English  railroads  runs  sixty  miles  an  hour. — 
(6  )  To  reach-;  to  pass  through,  or  extend  over  a  period 
of  time;  as,  my  recollections  run  back  to  boyhood. — 
(7.)  To  go  to  and  fro,  as  from  one  place  to  another:  as. 
the  tidal  steamers  run  from  Dieppe  to  New-haven,  and 
vice  versd.  —  (8.)  To  proceed;  to  pass;  to  undergo  pro¬ 
gression  ;  as,  time  runs  swiftly  by  — (9.)  To  be  sustained 
or  kept  in  action  or  motion ;  to  continue  iu  active  ap¬ 
plication;  as,  the  engine  runs  night  and  day. — (10.)  To 
be  inclined  to  a  certaiu  course  or  direction ;  as,  a  line 
runs  north  or  south.  —  (11.)  To  be  formed  thus,  as  a 
combination  of  words : 

“The  king's  ordinary  style  runntlh,  ‘Our  sovereign  lord  the 
king.’  Sanderson. 

— (12.)  To  have  general  acceptation  ;  to  be  publicly  or 
popularly  known:  as,  he  runs  on  the  prestige  of  his 
political  bias.  —  (13.)  To  undergo  growth  or  develop¬ 
ment;  as,  girls  run  to  puberty  helore  boys.  —  (14.)  To 
tend;  to  have  result  or  consequence;  to  incline;  as.  bis 
taste  runs  to  literature.  —  (15.)  To  combine;  to  unite; 
to  become  blent  together;  as,  the  colors  of  this  print 
will  run  in  the  washing.  —  (16.)  To  continue  in  force, 
effect,  or  operation;  to  attach;  to  follow;  to  join  in 
company;  as,  mortgages  run  with  the  estate.  —  (17.)  To 
hold  good;  to  remain  without  falling  due;  as,  my  note 
of  hand  has  still  ten  days  to  run.  —  To  suppurate;  to 
exude  pus  or  matter;  as  a  bubo  runs. 

To  let  run.  {Naut.)  To  slacken  or  let  loose;  to  per¬ 
mit  to  pass  or  move  freely;  as,  let  run  the  guy. —  To 
run  after.  To  pursue,  chase,  or  follow  ;  to  search  or 
seek  for;  to  endeavor  to  obtain;  as,  to  run  after  a  good- 
looking  girl. —  To  run  amuck.  See  Amuck.  —  To  run 
the  gantlet.  See  Ganti.et. —  To  run  at.  To  drive  at 
foremost;  to  attack  with  the  horns,  as  a  bull. —  To  run 
away.  To  abscond;  to  depart:  to  flee;  to  elope;  as. 
she  ran  away  with  her  father’s  footman. —  To  run  awuy 
with.  To  carry  or  convey  away  sum-ptitiously ;  as,  the 
butler  ran  away  with  his  master’s  wife. 

— v.  a.  To  cause  to  go;  to  drive  or  push;  to  force; 
to  cause  to  be  driven ;  as,  to  run  a  horse,  an  engine,  or 
a  business;  to  run  a  ship  aground,  Ac.  —  To  pierce;  to 
stab;  as,  to  run  one  through  the  body.  —  To  melt;  to 
fuse;  as,  to  run  lead  into  bullets.  —  To  incur;  to  encoun¬ 
ter;  to  fall  into;  to  venture;  to  hazard:  as,  to  run  a 
risk.  — To  smuggle;  to  import  or  export  without  paying 
the  duties  required  by  law  ;  as,  to  run  contraband  goods. 

—  To  pursue  in  thought ;  to  carry  in  contemplation  ;  to 
trace  by  reflection.  —  To  cause  to  pass;  to  cause  to  ply  ; 
to  maintain  in  running  or  passing;  as,  to  run  a  line  of 
packets.  — To  found  ;  to  shape,  form,  or  make  in  a  mould ; 
to  cast.  —  To  discharge;  to  pour  forth  in  a  stream. 

(Note.  This  is  one  of  those  words  which  serve  for  use 
when  other  words  are  wanted,  and  has,  therefore  ob¬ 
tained  a  great  multiplicity  of  relations  and  applications; 
but  it  may  be  observed  always  to  retain  much  of  its 
primitive  sense,  and  to  imply  progression,  and  for  the 
most  part,  progressive  violence.) 

— ti.  Act  of  going;  act  of  running;  course;  motions; 

>,  flow.  —  Course  or  process ;  continued  series  ;  way  ;  will ; 
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uncontrolled  course. — General  reception ;  continued  suc¬ 
cess. — Mohish  or  popular  clamor. — A  general  or  uncom¬ 
mon  pressure  on  a  bank  or  treasury  for  payment  of  its 
notes. — The  distance  sailed  by  a  ship.  —  A  voyage. — 
Prevalence. 

Runaway,  {run'a-wd.  )  n.  One  who  flies  from  danger 
or  restraint ;  one  who  deserts  lawful  service;  a  fugitive. 

Run  'citrate,  a.  [  Lat.  ruacina,  a  large  saw  ]  {Rot.) 
Having  lobes  hooked  back,  or  curved  in  a  direction  from 
the  apex  to  the  base;  as  the  lobes  of  the  leaf  of  the 
dandelion. 

Riin'tlel,  n.  A  circle;  a  runlet. 

1C  ii  ii  <llc.  ii.  A  rung;  a  step  of  a  ladder.  —  The  wheel 
of  a  peritrochium  ; — also,  something  put  round  an  axis. 

Ru  lies,  n.pl.  [Goth,  run  a ;  A.  8.  runion.]  ( Philology .) 
The  letters  of  the  ancient  Goths,  Danes,  and  other 
northern  nations.  The  word  rune  is  said  by  some 
authorities  to  be  derived  from  a  word  in  the  ancient 
Gothic  language,  signifying  to  cut,  while  others  assert 
that  it  is  ryn,  a  furrow,  or  ren,  a  gutter  or  channel;  and 
others,  again,  derive  it  from  rannan ,  to  whisper.  The 
time  when  this  alphabet  began  to  be  used  is  only  matter 
of  conjecture;  and,  while  some  have  advanced  the 
opinion  that  Rnnic  characters  were  used  by  the  Ger¬ 
manic  nations  long  before  the  Christian  sera,  others  sup¬ 
pose  t fiat  they  were  the  invention  o.f  a  much  later  age. 
The  alphabet  consisted  of  only  sixteen  letters,  and  the 
fact  that  some  of  them  hear  a  great 
similarity  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
characters,  supports  the  opinion  en¬ 
tertained  by  some  philologists,  that 
this  alphabet  was  originally  intro¬ 
duced  among  t lie  inhabitants  of  the 
coasts  of  the  Baltic  by  Phoenician 
merchants,  and  that,  with  some 
modifications,  it  was  kept  a  secret 
by  their  priests,  and  applied  to  va¬ 
rious  magic  purposes  The  Runic 
characters  are  found  cut  on  stones, 
which  were  either  sepulchral  monu¬ 
ments  or  land-marks,  and  which  are 
frequently  met  with  in  all  countries 
inhabited  by  natives  of  the  Teutonic 
race  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  our  sera. 
The  accompanying  figure  shows  Runic  characters  and 
ornaments  from  the  ltunic  cross  at  Rothwell,  Scotland. 

Run^-lieaUs,  n.  (Naut.)  The  upper  ends  of  the 
floor  timbers  of  a  ship.  —  Simmonds. 

Rinigpoor.  {rot mg- pooi’f,)  a  town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  cap.  of  a  dist.  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  Goggot  River,  125  m.  N.E.  of  Moorshedabad ; 
Lat.  25°  43'  N..  Lon.  89°  22'  E. ;  pop.  20,000. 

Run  ic.  a.  Relating  to  t lie  ancient  Goths.  Scandi¬ 
navians,  and  other  Teutonic  nations,  or  to  their  lan¬ 
guage,  or  to  the  characters  in  which  their  language  was 
written.  See  Runes. 

Run  let,  n.  [Dimin.  from  round.]  A  small  barrel  of  no 
certain  dimensions: — so  named  from  its  shape.  It  most 
usual ly^con tains  14]/£  gallons. 

Runlet.  Runnel,  n.  A  little  stream  ;  a  brook. 

Runner,  ( rUner ,)  n.  One  who  runs;  that  which  runs; 
a  racer ;  a  messenger  — A  thread-like  stem  in  certain 
plants,  running  along  the  ground,  and  taking  root.  —  A 
rope  used  to  increase  the  power  of  a  tackle. 

Ruu'net,  n.  Same  as  Rennet,  q.v. 

Running,  a.  Moving  or  going  with  rapidity;  flow¬ 
ing;  as,  running  waters.  —  Kept  for  racing;  as,  a  run¬ 
ning  horse. —  In  succession;  without  any  intervening 
day,  year,  Ac.  —  Discharging  pus  or  other  matter;  as, 
a  running  ulcer. 

— n.  Act  of  running  or  passing  with  speed.  —  That  which 
runs  or  flows.  — The  discharge  of  an  ulcer  or  other  sore. 

Rllil 'll  nag*- fire,  n.  {Mil.)  A  rapid  succession  ol  filing. 

Run  ni n^-ri^  ^in^.  n.  {Nutt..)  All  that  portion 
ot  a  ship’s  rigging  which  passes  through  the  blocks,  to 
dilate,  contract,  or  traverse  the  sails. 

Riiii'nion,  n.  A  paltry,  scurvy  wretch ;  — also  written 
run  yon. 

Runt,  n.  [Du  runte,  a  bull  or  cow.]  Any  animal  small 
below'  the  natural  growth  of  its  kind;  —  used  in  con¬ 
tempt. 

Rup^e',  n.  A  gold  and  silver  coin  which  is  current  in 
several  parts  ot  Asia,  and  in  t lie  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  Its  value  not  only  varies  with  Gin  course 
of  exchange,  but  is  altered  in  different  localities.  In 
calculation,  however,  the  silver  rupee  current  in  the 
East  Indies  may  be  taken  as  representing  $0.48,  the 
Sicca  rupee  of  account  as  $  >.60,  and  the  gold  rupee  as 
$7.08.  A  lac  consists  of  100,000  rupees. 

Ru  port,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Columbia 
Co  .  abt.  10  m.  N.E.  of  Danville. 

R ii  port,  in  Vermont,  a  post-vi II.  and  township  of  Ben¬ 
nington  co.,  abt.  86  m.  8. YV.  ol  Montpelier:  pop. abt.  1 ,4o0. 

Ru  pert  River,  rises  in  Lake  Misstissinny,  British 
N.  America,  and  flowing  \V.  enters  James’  Bay  of  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay.  Length,  abt.  300  m. 

Ru  pert’a-drop,  n.  See  Glass. 

Ru'pia,  n.  [Ur.  rupos,  filth. J  {Med.)  An  eruption  of 
flattish  vesicles,  succeeded  by  an  ill-conditioned  dis¬ 
charge,  which  concretes  into  scabs  easily  rubbed  off 
and  regenerated  ;  they  sometimes  occur  as  a  consequence 
of  poor  diet  anil  weak  habit  of  body  :  but  there  is  a 
rupia  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  painful  seqnelie 
of  syphilis.  Light  nutritious  food,  tonics,  and  alteratives 
are  the  remedies. 

Ruption.n  [Lat.  ruptio,  a  breaking.]  Breach;  sev¬ 
erance  of  continuity. 

Riippiu.  (New,)  {mop'pin,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov. 
of  Brandenburg,  govt,  of  Potsdam,  on  the  lake  of  Rnp- 
pin,  37  in.  N.W.  of  Berlin.  Manuf.  Woollen  goods, 
gloves,  and  leather.  Pop.  11,098. 


Fig.  2285. 
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Rnptiiro,  (rupt'yur,)  n.  [Fr  ,  from  Lat.  rumps,  ruptus, !  Rusli,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Champaign  co. ;  pop.  aht. 
to  Wreak.]  Act  of  breaking  nr  bursting:  the  state  of  being!  2,700. — A  post-twp.  of  Tuscarawas  co  ;  p"p.  aht.  1,000. 


broken  or  violently  parted. —  Fracture;  dislocation; 
disruption;  a  breach  ot  peace  or  amity;  open  hostility. 
( Surg.)  See  Hernia. 

—v.  a.  To  break;  to  burst;  to  part  by  violence. 

-v.  n.  To  sutler  a  breach  or  disruption. 


Kush,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Centre  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  900.  —  A  township  of  Dauphin  co.  —  A  township 
of  Northumberland  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,600  — A  township 
of  Schuylkill  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500.  —  A  post-towuship  of 
Susquehanna  co. ;  pop.  abt  2,000. 


Rural,  a  (Fr. :  Lat.  rural  is,  from  rus ,  ruris ,  tin  Ruslr-I>u<*kler.  n.  A  bullying  and  violent  person. 

Rush  Freeh,  in  Ohio ,  enters  Hock lux  king  River 
from  Fairfield  co.  —  Another  enters  the  Scioto  River 
from  Marion  co.  —  A  township  ot  F’airfield  co. ;  jwp.  abt. 
3.000. —  A  township  ot  Logan  co..  containing  Ruahsyl- 
vauia,  a  post-village,  abt.  125  in.  N.N.E.  of  Cincinnati ; 
pop  abt.  2,700. 

Rushed,  ( riisht ,)  a.  Abounding  with  rushes. 
Ktislieii.  {rush'n,)  a.  Made  of  rushes. 

Ku*li  lord,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Alleghany  co.,  abt.  50  m.  S.E.  of  Buffalo  :po/>.(  1870) 
1,636. 


country.]  Pertaining,  or  belonging,  to  the  country,  as 
distinguished  from  a  city  or  town;  suiting  the  country 
or  resembling  it;  rustic;  pertaining  to  farming  or  agri¬ 
culture;  bucolic. 

R.  economy.  A  general  term  applied  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  ot  landed  property, either  by  the  proprietor  or  his 
agent.  The  term  includes  whatever  conduces  to  the 
improvement  of  land  tor  purposes  of  agriculture  or 
grazing,  either  by  arrangement  of  tin*  crops,  or  by  fer¬ 
tilizing  the  soil  with  manure,  or  by  the  management 
ot  the  produce.  R.  E  also  comprehends  the  keeping 


of  tarm-stock  ami  their  breeding;  the  general  rearing  RtislTfortl,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  township  of  Winnebago 


of  domestic  fowls,  geese,  ducks,  pigeons,  Jfcc  ;  also  the 
management  of  the  garden. 

Ru  ral,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Waupacca  co., 
abt.  4b  m.  N.W .  of  Oshkosh. 

Ruralist,  n  Oik*  who  leads  a  rural  life. 

Rural  ily  ,  Ku  ralness,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
rural. 

Rural  Village,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Armstrong  co.,  aid.  12  in.  E.  of  Kittauning. 

Rure'moitile,  a  town  of  Holland.  See  Rgbrmond. 

Ru'ric*  Islands,  a  group  in  the  Pacific  O  ean,  discov¬ 
ered  by  Kotzebue  in  1&16;  L.»t.  between  15s-  10'  and  15° 
30  Lon.  151°  K. 

Rtis'coiilb  Manor,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of 
B  i  ks  co. ;  pop  abt.  2,100. 

Rus  ms,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plan*.),  order  Liliacea ?. 
Tile  species  R.  aculeatus.  comnioiily  called  Bntcher’s- 
broom  and  Horse-tongue,  has  aperient  and  diuretic 
roots,  which  were  formerly  much  employed  medici¬ 
nally  in  visceral  diseases.  The  roasted  seeds  have  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 

Rime,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  re.,  intensive,  and  usus,  ex¬ 
perience.]  Finesse;  means  employed  to  deceive;  ar- 
tifh  e  ;  trick  ;  stratagem  ;  ile ;  fraud  ;  deceit. 

Ruse  de-ijuerrt  (ruzf  f's-gar.)  [Fr.]  A  trick  of  war; 
a  stratagem. 

RiimIi,  n.  (A  S  rics,  rise.’'  (Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  the  genus  Juncus.  Se*.*  JUNcACEX. 

Rii.hIi,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  hr  osan,  reoxan;  Qcr.  ranschen  ;  j 
Hei».  raaxh,  t«»  be  moved,  to  be  shaken]  To  fall  or 
tumble  down  with  rapidi»., ,  as  a  stream  or  cascade;  to 
move  with  the  force  ar  i  quickness  of  anything  tail¬ 
ing  ;  to  move  with  vioR-nce ;  to  push  on:  to  press  on; 
to  move  forward  with  iiruetuosity,  violence,  and  tu¬ 
multuous  rapidity;  to  enter  with  undue  eagerness,  or 
without  due  deliberatin'  aud  preparation  ; — followed  by 
on  or  up-  n. 

—u.  A  falling  or  tumbling  Jown  ;  a  driving  forward  with 
eagerness  aud  haste;  a  v  olent  motion  or  course. 

Rtisli.  B .. n J v m i n ,  a  cel  orated  American  physician,  and 
one  of  the  signers  of  tne  Declaration  ot  Independence,  b 
1741.  at  Poquestion  Creel,,  near  Philadelphia.  He  was 
educated  at  Princeton  C  /liege;  took  his  degree  at  Edin¬ 
burgh.  in  1768;  was  coosen  a  member  of  Congress  lor 
Pennsylvania, in  1776;  w»o  appointed  Professor  ot  Medi- 
cineand  Clinical  Practic  at  t tie  University;  planned  in 
1785  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  the  fiist  in  the  U. 
States;  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  which  ratified 
the  Federal  Constitution  •  and  died  in  ls13._  During  the 
devastation  caused  by  t»  _*  yellow  lever  in  1793,  Dr.  Rush 
highly  distinguished  himself,  and  his  history  of  that  epi 


demiv  is  considered  a  work  of  great  value.  He  also  wr 
Medical  Inquiries  and  Ob  ervations;  and  Essays  Literary , 
Moral,  and  Philosophical. 

Rcsh,  Rich \k  *.  an  Americar  statesman  and  diplomatist, 
«ou  uf  me  preceding,  B.  »  )  Philadelphia,  1780.  lie  was 
graduated  at  Princetor  College,  1797.  studied  law  in 
Philadelphia,  was  appointed  Attorney  General  ot  Penna. 
in  1811,  and  was  Attorney  General  ot  the  U.  S.  trom 
1814  to  1817.  In  18.7  K*  was  temporary  Secretary  of 
State  under  President  Monroe,  and  was  by  him  ap¬ 
pointed  minister  to  Engbiud,  from  whence  he  was  re¬ 
called  in  1825  by  President  Adams,  who  made  him  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  In  1828  he  was  candidate  tor 
the  vice-presidency  on  the  same  ticket  with  President 
Adams,  who  was  nominated  for  reelection,  and  received 
the  same  number  ot  ele',»oral  votes.  In  1836,  President 
Jackson  appointed  him  commissioner  to  obtain  the 
Smithsonian  legacy,  then  jai  the  English  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery,  in  which  he  was  sr_cessful,  and  returned,  in  1838, 
with  the  entire  amour  t,  $515,169.  In  1847  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  minister  to  France.  A  t  the  cl"se  of  President 
Polk’s  term  lie  asked  t«»  b»  recalled,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  litem  retirement.  T.  ■  1859.  lie  has  left  Memoranda 
of  a  Residence,  at  the  Court  of  St.  Janes  2  volg.  (1833- 
1845;;  Washington  in  Domestic  Life.  (1857);  Occasional 
Productions ,  Political .  Dt  do  mu  tic,  <tr.,  while,  the  Author 
resided  os  Envy  Extraordinary  from  the  17.  S.  at  Paris . 
published  b.\  his  sons.  1860 

Rll*li,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Jo  Da¬ 
viess  co.,  abt.  150  m.  YVU.W.  of  Chicago  :  pop.  aht  1.800 
Rlisll,  in  Indiana,  a  S.E.  central  c<». ;  area.  abt.  41b  sq. 
in.  uirers  Blue  River,  aim  Flat  Rock  Creek.  »5i/r/atr, 
lev^l  or  slightly  undulatLig  :  soil,  very  fertile, and 
ing  large  crops  of  grain,  particularly  corn.  Cap.  Rus  »• 
ville. 

Rush,  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  Shiawassee  co. ;  pop 

aht.  600.  i  ,  i  rAA 

Rj^sh.  in  Missouri,  a  twp.of  Buchanan  co.:  pop. .abt.  I, 
Busil,  in  tf.  Y»rk.  a  post-village  ami  towushtp  of  Mon¬ 
roe  co.,  abt.  12  in.  S.  by  M .  of  Rochester. 


co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,000, 

Rush  iuess,  n.  State  of  being  rushy. 

Kush  inj;,  n.  A  violent  driving  of  anything;  a  rapid 
or  tumultuous  course. 

— The  act  of  one  who,  or  that  which,  rushes  :  any  commo¬ 
tion  or  violent  course. —  Worcester. 

Rush  Luke,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Palo  Alto  co. ; 
pop.  61. 

Rush  Lake,  in  a  small  sheet  of  water  in 

Winnebago  co.,  covering  an  area  of  abt.  lb  sq.  m  — A 
village  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  abt.  22  m  N.  of  Waupun. 
Rush  River,  in  Wisconsin,  enters  Lake  Pepin  from 
Pierce  co.  —  A  post-twp.  of  St.  Croix  co. ;  pop.  abt.  500. 
Rush  Tower,  in  Missouri,  a  village  ot  Jefferson  co., 
abt.  3*i  m.  S.  by  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Rush  town,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  North 
uiiiberlaud  co.,  abt.  65  m.  N.  ot  Harrisburg. 

Rush  ville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Schuyler  co.,  abt.  60  m.  W.N.W.  of  Springfield 
pop.  1.542. 

Rush  ville,  in  Indiana,  a  town,  cap.  of  Rush  co.,  abt. 
40  in.  E.3.E.  ot  Indianapolis.  It  contains  many  hand 
some  buildings,  aud  is  a  place  of  much  business  activity 
P-p.  abt.  3.000. 

Rush  ville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Buchanan 
co.,  abt.  17  in.  S.W  ot  St  Joseph. 

Rush  ville,  in  Ne.w  York,  a  post-village  of  Yates  co. ; 

I  abt  205  in.  W.  of  Albany. 

Rush  ville,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Susque- 
I  hatina  co.,  abt.  159  in.  N  N.E  of  Harrisburg. 

Rush  y,  a.  Abounding  with  rushes;  made  of  rushes. 
Rusk.  n.  (Cooking.)  A  kind  of  biscuit,  but  thicker, 
made  of  the  best  flour,  aud  baked  in  a  very  quick  oven. 
Rusks  make  an  excellent  food  for  children  and  inva¬ 
lids,  and  can  be  prepared  in  the  form  of  puddings,  for 
which  they  are  well  adapted. 

Rusk,  in  Texas ,  an  E.  co. ;  area ,  abt.  1,000  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Sabine  and  Angelina  rivers.  Surface ,  pleasantly  diver¬ 
sified;  soil,  remarkably  fertile.  Cap.  Henderson.  Pop. 
abt.  20,0u0. 

Rus  kin.  John,  an  able,  original,  and  copious  English 
author,  b.  in  Loudon,  1819.  After  leaving  Oxlord,  where 
he  gained  the  Newdigate  prize  for  poetry,  iu  I83y,  he 
practised  painting.  In  1843  he  published  the  fir.-t  vol 
of  Modern  Painters.  After  the  completion  of  this  work 
he  wrote  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,  and  Tin 
Stones  of  Venice,  illustrated  by  himself.  Besides  these 
works,  he  has  written  several  others  on  artistic  sub¬ 
jects,  and  is  the  champion  ot  pre-Raphaelism  and  Gothic 
architecture.  In  1875.  he  pub.  Deucalion  and  Val  d' Amo, 
and  in  1881,  Arrows  o  f  the  Chace. 
ote,  I  Russ,  n.  A  native  of  Russia;  a  Russian. — The  language 


of  the  Russians. — a.  Relating  to  Russia;  Russian. 

Russa.  (roos'sa,)  a  town  of  Russia,  govt,  ot  Novgorod, 
oil  the  I’olista,  38  m.  S.  of  Novgorod  ;  pop  6,000. 

Rus  sell,  John,  Earl,  a  celebrated  English  statesman, 
and  scion  of  a  noble  family  which  has  given  several 
illustrious  names  to  English  history,  was  the  youngest 
son  of  the  6th  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  b.  in  London,  1792,1 
and  received  hisediication  at  the  Uuiversityot  Edinburgh.  I 
In  1813  he  first  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  j 
he  held  for  many  years  a  conspicuous  position,  and  be¬ 
came  a  prominent  leader  of  the  Whig  party.  When 
severe  measures  were  taken  to  repress  the  commotions 
ot  the  people  desirous  of  Reform,  Lord  John  earnestly 
resisted,  and,  but  for  the  influence  of  Thomas  Moore, 
would  have  retired  in  disgust  from  public  life.  Instead, 
however,  he  took  up  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Re¬ 
form,  which  he  continued  to  press  forward  until  he  car¬ 
ried  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  Meantime,  he  aided  in 
repealing  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  passing 
the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Acts,  thus  proving 
himself  the  successful  advocate  of  civil  and  religions 
liberty.  In  1830  he  became  Paymaster  General  of  the 
Forces.  By  carrying  the  appropriation  clause  in  the 
Irish  Tithe  Bill  against  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  John 
brought  in  the  Melbourne  ministry,  in  which  he  was 
Home  Secretary  from  1835  to  1841,  during  which  time 
measures  of  municipal  and  ecclesiastical  reform,  and 
others  of  a  liberal  character,  were  passed.  From  1 841 
to  1846  Lord  John  was  leader  of  the  opposition,  but  in  , 
the  latter  year  lie  became  Premier,  and  held  the  seals 
of  office  until  1852,  when  he  resigned  them.  Under; 
Lord  Aberdeen  lie  was  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  j 
President  of  the  Council,  in  which  capacity  lie  intro¬ 
duced  another  reform  bill  Resigning  office,  in  view  of  | 
the  impending  censure  of  ministers  on  account  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Crimean  war.  Lord  John  accepted  the 
seals  of  the  Colonial  Office  from  Lord  Palmerston;  but 
in  consequence  of  dissatisfaction  with  his  management' 
at  the  Vienna  Conference  of  1855,  he  threw  up  office., 
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He  resumed  it,  as  minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  1859, 
with  Lord  Palmerston  again  as  Premier,  and  continued 
to  act  in  that  capacity  until  the  death  of  the  latter,  in 
1865.  During  this  time  many  difficult  questions  arose, 
and  the  policy  which  Lord  Russell  pursued  was  not  suc¬ 
cessful,  aud  was  described  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  as  a 
policy  of  “meddle  and  muddle/’  Among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  questions  were  those  arising  out  of  the  Anieri- 
can  Civil  War.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord 
Russell  became  Prime-Minister  for  the  second  time;  but 
resigned  in  1866.  Since  then,  Karl  Russell  has  been  with¬ 
out  office,  but  has  been  generally  an  activ e  supporter 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ministry  in  the  Upper  House,  lb 
was  created  an  earl  iu  1861,  having  for  the  previous 
twenty  years  represented  the  City  of  London.  Earl 
Russell  appeared  as  ail  author  as  far  hack  as  1819,  when 
he  published  The  Life  of  Lord  W.  Russtll,  and  his  auto¬ 
biographical  Recollections  appeared  iu  1875.  D.  1878. 
Rus'sell,  an  E.  co.  of  prov.  of  Ontario;  area,  abt.  379 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Petit  Nation,  and  Ottawa  rivers.  Pop. 
abt.  18,500.  United  with  co.  Prescott. 

Russell,  in  Alabama,  an  E.  by  S.  co  ,  adjoining  Geor¬ 
gia;  are  a,  abt  900  sq.  iii.  Rivers.  Chattahoochee  Liver, 
and  Uchee.  W acoochee,  and  Cowekee  creeks.  Surface, 
uneven;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  rice.  Cap.  Crawford.  Pftp.  abt.  29.000. 
Russell,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Lawrence  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,9«'U. 

Russell'  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Putnam  co  :  pop. 
abt.  2.-00. 

Russell'  in  Kentucky,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  abt.  240  sq  m. 
Rivers.  Cumberland  and  Green  rivers.  Surface,  hilly 
and  broken  ;  soil,  near  the  rivers,  very  fertile.  Cap. 
Jamestown.  P"p.  abt.  7,i>00. 

Russell'  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  township 
ot  Hampden  co.,  abt.  116  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Boston ;  pop. 
(1870),  6739. 

Russell.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
St.  Lawrence  co.,  abt.  14  m.  S.  of  Canton. 

Russell,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-township  of  Geauga  co  ;  pop. 
al  t  1.600. 

Russell,  in  Virginia,  a  S.W.  co.;  area .  abt.  500  sq.  in. 
Rivers  Clinch  and  Guest  rivers,  and  the  West  fork  of 
Sandy  River.  Surface,  much  diversified,  the  S.E.  bound¬ 
ary  being  formed  by  Clinch  Mountain;  soil,  not  gener¬ 
ally  fertile.  Min.  Iron,  coal,  and  marble.  Cap.  Lebanon. 
Pop.  abt.  11,000. 

Russell,  in  Wisconsin^  a  post-township  of  Sheboygan 
co. ;  p>p.  abt.  1,000. 

Rus  selllmry:.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Warren 
co..  abt.  7  m.  N.  of  Warren. 

Rus'sell ville,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Franklin  co.,  abt.  220  m.  N.N.W.  of  Montgomery. 
Russellville,  in  Georgia ,  a  post-village  of  Monroe 
co.,  abt  24  iii.  W.  of  Macon. 

Russellville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Putnam 
co.,  abt  17  iii.  N.W.  of  Greencastle. 

Russellville,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Logan  c<>.,  abt  143m.  W.  of  Louisville;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 
Russellville,  in  Louisiana,  a  village  of  Claiborne 
parish,  abt.  210  m.  N.W.  by  W.  of  Baton  Rouge. 
Russellville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Cole  co., 
abt.  16  iii.  W  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Russell  ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Brown  co.,  abt. 

100  iii.  S.  by  W.  of  Columbus. 

Russellville,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Ches¬ 
ter  co.,  abt.  *  5  iu.  E.S.E.  Of  Harrifbnrg. 
Russellville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson 
co  ,  abt.  230  iii.  E  of  Nashville. 

Rus  set,  a.  [0  Fr  rousset,  from  Lat  m«.ttt$.]  (Paint¬ 
ing.)  Of  a  reddish  brown  color,  derived  from  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  tin*  three  primary  colors  in  equal  strength,  but 
in  unequal  proportions,  consisting  of  two  parts  of  red 
and  one  part  each  of  blue  and  yellow.  —  Course;  home¬ 
spun  ;  rustic. 

— 71.  A  country  dress. —  A  kind  of  apple  of  a  russet  color, 
and  rough  skin. 

Rus  sia,  the  most  extensive,  and  one  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  empires,  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  It  com¬ 
prises  the  most  N.  portion  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere, 
from  the  frontiers  of  Posen  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  on 
the  W  .  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Behring’s  Strait  on  the 
E.,  or  from  Lon.  17°  3S'  E.  to  abt.  170°  W..  being  a  dis¬ 
tance,  on  t lie  both  deft,  of  Lat..  of  nearly  (i.IKIU  ni.  Its 
extent  from  N.  to  S.,  though  less  vast,  is  still  very  great, 
stretching  from  near  the  30th  to  the  70tli,  aud  in  some 
parts  to  the  77th  deg.  of  N.  Lat.,  exhibiting  an  average 
breadth  of  about  1.:  00  m.  The  superficial  extent  of  the 
empire  is:  Russia  in  Europe,  including  Finland,  2,247,- 
470;  and  Russia  in  Asia,  6,131,793;  total.  9,3. 9,272,  or, 
with  accessions  in  1876.  under  the  Berlin  treaty  (7  r  .  p. 
2971, 21,759,658  kilom.  carr.  The  Russian  empire  com¬ 
prises  one-sixth  of  the  territorial  part  of  the  world,  and 
about  one  twentv-sixth  part  ot  its  entire  surface.  Mtc« 
of  the  Country.  —  Mountains.  R.  is  in  general  level,  and 
comprises  some  of  the  most  extensive  plains  in  the 
world.  It  is  naturally  parcelled  into  the  two  great  divi¬ 
sions  of  European  and  Asiatic  R.  by  tite  Ural  Mountains, 
which  stretch  in  a  N.N.E.  direction  front  the  Caspian 
Sea  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  forming,  through  t lie  greater 
part  of  their  course,  the  boundary  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  highest  points  in  this  chain  have  an  elevation 
of  about  6.;>UU  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
In  all  the  vast  country,  extending  on  the  IV.  side  of  this 

central  chain  to  the  confines  of  Poland  and  Moldavia, 
there  is  hardly  a  single  hill.  The  Valdai  hills,  or  ele¬ 
vated  grounds,  between  Novgorod  anti  Tver,  where  the 
Molga,  the  Don.  and  the  Dnieper,  have  their  sources,  are 
nowhere  more  titan  about  1.200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  country  exhibiting  a  waving  surface,  and 
without  any  considerable  elevations.  There  is  nothing, 
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in  fact,  save  the  forests,  to  break  or  interrupt  the  course 
of  the  wind  in  all  the  immense  space  interposed  between 
the  Ural  and  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  The  only 
great  chain  of  mountains  in  YV.  R.  is  that  of  Caucasus, 
between  the  Euxineand  Caspian  seas,  and  this  is  almost 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  empire.  Siberia,  or  Asiatic 
R.,  consists  principally  of  a  vast  plain,  slightly  inclining 
to  the  N.  Towards  the  S.  ami  K.,  however,  it  is  in  parts 
mountainous,  being  separated  from  Mongolia  and  Mant- 
chooria  by  high  and  little-explored  ridges,  in  which  the 
great  rivers  that  flow  through  it  to  the  Arctic  Ocean 
have  their  sources.  The  most  distinguishing  feature  in 
the  appearance  of  R.  is  her  vast  forests.  TVgoborski 
estimates  that  about  two-filths  of  the  surface  of  Euro¬ 
pean  R.  are  occupied  by  forests.  They  are  so  very  prev¬ 
alent  i»i  the  govts,  of  Novgorod  and  Tver,  between  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow,  that  it  lias  been  said  a  squirrel 
might  travel  from  the  one  city  to  the  other  without  ever 
touching  the  ground.  The  forest  of  Volkonsky,  at  the 
source  of  the  Wolga,  is  the  most  extensive  of  kny  in 
Europe.  In  the  government  of  Perm,  on  both  sides  the 
Ural  Mountains,  containing  130,000  Eng.  sq.  m.,  no 
fewer  than  120,000  are  covered  by  forests.  The  forests 
of  Asiatic  R.  are  also  of  vast  size.  In  extensive  dis¬ 
tricts,  however,  the.  surface  is  quite  free  from  wood. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  vast  steppes,  or  plains, 
in  the  governments  of  Astrakhan  and  Omsk,  which,  in 
many  parts,  indeed,  are  a  mere  sandy  desert.  —  Rivers 
ami  Lukes.  The  rivers  of  R.  are  usually  divided  into  five 
groups  or  systems,  corresponding  to  the  seas  in  which 
they  have  their  embouchure,  viz.,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the 
Baltic,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  first  division  is  by  far  the  largest.  It  comprises,  in 
Europe,  the  Dwina,  Mezen, and  Petchora;  while  in  Asia 
it  includes,  among  a  host  of  others,  the  Obi,  Yenisei, 
Lena,  and  Amcor,  four  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia. 
The  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Baltic,  though  of  far 
greater  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  are 
of  very  interior  magnitude  The  principal  are  the  Neva, 
which  has  St.  Petersburg  at  its  mouth,  the  Duna,  and  the 
Niemen.  The  rivers  which  tall  into  the  Black  Sea  equal 
those  falling  into  the  Baltic  in  commercial  importance, 
and  far  exceed  them  in  length  of  course  and  volume  of 
water.  Among  others  are  the  Dniester,  Dnieper,  Bug, 
Don.  and  Kuban.  The  basin  of  the  Caspian  has,  how¬ 
ever,  to  boast  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the 
rivers  of  R  ,  the  Wolga.  This  great  river  lias  its  source 
in  t l»e  government  of  Tver,  about  180  m.  S.  by  E.  from 
St.  Petersburg;  including  sinuosities,  its  course  is  about 
2,400  miles.  It  is  of  vast  consequence  to  the  internal 
navigation  of  the  empire.  The  Caspian  Sea  also  receives 
the  Ural  and  the  Emba.  Owing  to  the  flatness  of  the 
country  through  which  they  flow,  and  the  vast  length 
of  their  course,  the  rivers  of  R.  are  hut  little  inter¬ 
rupted  by  cataracts,  flow  with  a  tranquil  stream,  and 
afford  great  facilities  to  internal  navigation.  The  se¬ 
verity  of  the  climate,  no  doubt,  prevents,  during  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  year,  all  intercourse  by  water, 
and  renders  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  of 
comparatively  little  value.  Luckily,  however,  the  frost, 
which  interrupts  navigation,  affords  the  greatest  facili¬ 
ties  to  land  travelling.  The  lakes,  as  well  as  the  rivers, 
of  R.  are  upon  a  gigantic  scale.  The  lakes  of  Baikal,  in 
the  government  of  Irkutsk,  in  Asiatic  R .,  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  in  the  world.  In  European  R„  thelak<*s 
of  Ladoga,  Onega,  Peipus,  T1  men,  and  Bielo  Ozero,  are 
also  of  great  extent,  particularly  the  first.  The  Duchy 
of  Finland  is  almost  everywhere  interspersed  with  lakes, 
and  they  are  very  abundant  in  other  provinces,  particu¬ 
larly  in  that  of  Olonetz. — Soil  and  climate.  R.  is  divided 
into  two  great  parts  by  the  Ural  Mountains,  which 
form  an  uninterrupted  barrier  through  its  whole 
breadth,  and  separate  Siberia  from  European  R.  That 
part  of  R.  which  lies  on  the  YV.  side  of  the  Ural  Moun¬ 
tains  presents  an  immense  plain,  declining  westward 
by  an  easy  descent.  This  plain,  from  its  vast  extent, 
has  a  great  variety  of  climates,  soils,  and  products.  Its 
N.  part,  which  sensibly  declines  towards  the  White  and 
Frozen  seas,  is  covered  with  forests,  marshy,  and  but 
little  fit  for  cultivation.  The  other,  and  more  southerly 
portion  of  this  vast  plain,  includes  the  whole  district 
along  the  Wolga,  as  far  as  the  steppes,  or  deserts,  be¬ 
tween  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  constitutes 
the  finest  part  of  Russia;  generally  it  has  a  fertile  soil, 
Hie  arable  and  meadow  land  preponderating  over  the 
woods  ami  marshes.  The  part  of  the  country  which  ex¬ 
tends  towards  Voroneje,  Tambov,  Pensa,  and  Simbirsk, 
as  far  as  the  deserts,  is  mostrem  irkablefor  the  superior 
quality  of  every  kind  of  fruit  and  other  produce.  It  has 
everywhere  an  excellent  soil,  consisting  of  black  earth, 
strongly  impregnated  with  saltpetre.  But  the  tract 
which  commences  between  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the  Cas¬ 
pian.  and  extends  near  the  shores  of  the  latter,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  Wolga  and  Ural,  as  far  as  the  Emba.  is  little 
better  than  a  desert,  being  level,  dry,  high,  barren,  and 
full  of  salt  lakes.  The  country  lying  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Ural  Mountains,  known  by  the  name  of  Siberia, 
is  generally  a  flat  tract  of  vast  extent,  declining  imper¬ 
ceptibly  towards  tin*  Frozen  Ocean,  and  rising  thence  by 
equally  imperceptible  degrees  towards  its  southern 
border,  wlu*re  at  last  it  is  lost  in  the  immense  mountain 
ranges  which  separate  the  Russian  and  Chinese  empires. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  in  detail  the  different  great 
divisions  of  this  vast  territory.  In  general,  it  may  he 
stated  that  the  more  S.  portion  of  Siberia,  or  that  be¬ 
tween  the  S.  frontier  of  the  empire  and  the  57th  or  60th 
deg.  of  latitude,  as  far  E  as  tbe  river  Lena,  has,  for  the 
most  part,  a  fertile  soil,  ami  that,  notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  the  climate,  it  produces  most  kinds  of  grain. 
But,  owing  to  the  increase  of  cold  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  more  N.  portion  of  the  region  now  noticed,  or 
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that  extending  from  the  57th  or  60th  deg.  of  latitude  toi 
the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  the  whole  country  E.  of  the  Lena, 
from  the  frontier  of  Mantchooria  northwards,  is  wholly, 
or  almost  wholly,  unfit  either  for  cultivation  or  for  the 
grazing  of  cattle.  In  the  E.  a  portion  of  this  vast  tract 
is  mountainous,  but  it  mostly  consists  of  immense  levels, 
full  of  swamps  and  bogs,  covered  witli  moss,  which 
would  be  totally  impassable  were  it  not  that  the  ice, 
which  never  thaws  deeper  than  a  few  inches,  gives  a 
firm  under-footing.  Notwithstanding  the  heats  that 
usually  prevail  during  summer,  especially  in  the  S.  prov¬ 
inces,  cold,  speaking  generally,  predominates  very  de¬ 
cidedly  in  R.  Y\  i tli  the  exception,  indeed,  of  the  Crimea 
and  the  Trans-Caucasian  provinces,  no  part  of  R  can  be 
said  to  be  generally  hot;  and  even  in  them  the  frost  in 
winter  is  oiten  very  severe.  The  climate  of  R.  is,  in  tact, 
proverbial  lor  its  severity;  and  this  increases  not  only 
as  we  advance  towards  the  N.,  but  also  as  we  advance 
towards  the  E. ;  the  cold  being  decidely  greater  in 
Siberia  thai.  in  the  same  latitudes  in  European  R .,  a 
difference  which  is  also  sufficiently  perceptible  in  the 
provinces  of  the  E.  and  W.  sides  of  the  latter.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  owing  to  various  causes;  but  principally,  per¬ 
haps,  to  the  vast  extent  of  frozen  sea  and  land  traversed 
by  the  winds  from  the  N.E.  Beyond  the  65th  deg.  of 
latitude  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  and  ice  for 
about  nine  months  in  the  year;  and  during  the  other 
three  months  ice  is  always  found  at  a  little  distance  be¬ 
low  the  surface.  Corn  crops  cannot  be  depended  upon 
in  European  R.  beyond  the  62d  deg.  of  latitude;  and 
the  great  agricultural  provinces  lie  to  the  S  of  tbeSStli 
deg.  The  fruits  of  temperate  climates  are  seldom  met  with 
beyond  the  52d  deg.  At  St.  Petersburg,  in  Lat.  59°  56', 
the  mean  maximum  of  cold  is  about  25°,  and  the  mean 
maximum  of  beat  84°  F.  The  Neva  is  commonly  frozen 
over  before  the  end  of  November,  and  the  ice  never 
breaks  np  before  the  end  of  March.  At  an  average  of 
ten  years  it  is  calculated  that  there  are  annually  at  St. 
Petersburg  97  bright  days,  104  rain, 72  snow,  and  93  un¬ 
settled.  At  Moscow,  in  Lat.  55°  4-  the  cold  is  more 
severe  than  at  Stockholm  in  Lat.  59°  20}/£'.  At  Astra¬ 
khan,  in  Lat.  4o°  21',  the  Wolga  is  sometimes  frozen 
over  so  as  to  bear  loaded  wagons.  The  Sea  of  Azov  is 
usually  frozen  over  from  November  to  tbe  beginning  of 
April.  But  this  severe  cold  is  not  unhealthy,  and  is 
much  less  inconvenient  than  might  be  supposed.  YY  bile 
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the  frost  lasts  the  air  is  pure  and  bracing,  and  its  se¬ 
verity  is  guarded  against  by  warm  clothing, and  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  houses  properly  constructed  and  heated.  At  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  the  winter  is,  in  fact,  the  finest 
season.  The  Russian  peasants  care  only  for  warm  cov¬ 
ering  for  their  legs  and  feet.  At  St.  Petersburg,  in  a  frost 
of  22°  F.,  it  is  common  to  see  women  standing  for  hours 
together  washing  their  linen  through  holes  dug  in  the 
ice  over  the  Neva.  Spring  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
any  place  in  tbe  Russian  calendar.  The  transition  from 
frost  to  fine  weather  is  usually  very  rapid.  In  a  brief 
period  after  the  snow  and  ice  have  disappeared,  the  fields 
and  trees  are  clothed  in  the  livery  of  summer,  and  vege¬ 
tation  makes  extraordinary  progress.  At  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  the  summer  is  as  mild  and  agreeable  as  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  ;  but  there,  and  in  all  tlieN.  provinces,  it  is  very 
variable.  As  we  advance  towards  the  S.  it  becomes 
steadier,  and  the  heats  increase.  At  Astrakhan  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  sometimes  rises  to  103*^° 
F. ;  and  in  the  Trans-Caucasian  provinces  it  rises  still 
higher.  The  autumn,  or  the  period  of  transition  from 
summer  to  winter,  is  the  most  unpleasant  season  in 
Russia.  The  sky  is  generally  cloudy,  and  rains  and 
storms  are  very  prevalent.  The  Crimea,  from  its  high 
S.  Lat.,  and  its  being  embosomed  in  the  Euxine,has  the 
most  agreeable  climate  in  the  empire.  —  Divis  ors  and 
Population,  Itussia  is  distributed  into  the  following 
political  divisions:  —  1.  Northern  provinces,  embracing 
the  governments  of  Archangel,  Olonetz,  and  Vologda. 
2.  Great  Russia,  into  Petersburg,  Novgorod,  Pskov, 
Smolensk,  Moscow,  Tver,  Yaroslav,  Kostroma,  Nijni 
Novgorod,  Yladimir,  Riazan,  Tambov,  Tula,  Kaluga, 
Orel,  and  Koursk  3.  Baltic  Province'-,  into  Esthonia, 
Livonia,  and  Conrland.  4.  White  Russia,  into  Witepsk, 
Mohilev,  and  Minsk,  5.  Lithuania,  into  Wilnu,  Grodno, 
and  Kowno.  6 .Little Russia,  intoVolhynia,Podolia.  Kiev, 
Tchernigoff,  Pultawa,  K  hark  off,  Y  oionesh,and  the  Don 
Cossacks.  7.  New  Russia,  into  Ekaterinoslav.  Kherson, 
Taurida,  and  Bessarabia.  8.  Wolga  and  Caspian  Prov¬ 
inces,  into  Kasan,  Pensa,  Simbirsk,  Saratof,  Astrakhan, 
and  Caucasus.  9.  Ural  Provinces,  into  Orenbourg, 
Perm,  and  Viatka.  10.  Siberia,  into  Tobolsk.  Toomsk, 
Irkutsk,  Yakutsk,  Kumtschatka, Okhotsk,  and  Yeniseisk. 
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11.  Trans-Caucasia.  12.  Grand-duchy  of  Finland.  13. 
Kingdom  of  Poland.  Ow  ing  to  the  semi-hai  haious  con¬ 
dition  of  the  eastern  portion  of  R.,  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  an  accurate  census  of  this  country,  but 
from  deduction  from  the  census  of  1863,  made  by  M.  Se- 
menoff,  the  chief  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  the  Interior,  and  which  maybe  relied  on  with 
some  degree  of  confidence,  the  total  pop.  of  R.  may  be 
estimated  at  74,878,900,  of  which  4,070,000  for  Siberia, 
4,000,000  for  Trans-Caucasia,  1,775,000  for  the  Grand- 
duchy  of  Finland,  and  4,800,000  fur  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland.  After  the  same  authority,  the  births  in  Euro¬ 
pean  R.  are  estimated  at  3,089,450,  and  the  deaths  at 
2,243,321  per  annum,  at  which  rate  of  increase  it  may 
be  said  that,  as  in  Germany,  the  pop.  in  R.  doubles  in 
about  50  years,  or  one-half  less  rapidly  than  in  the  U. 
States. — Animal  and  Vegetable  products.  Goats  are  found 
in  many  provinces  ;  and  in  the  south  the  export  of  their 
bk ins  forms  a  branch  of  commerce,  being  covered  with 
a  kind  of  silky  hair  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
shawls.  Hunting  and  fishing  occupy  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  particular  districts. 
The  most  profitable  objects  of  chase  are  the  heaver,  tbe 
ermine,  tbe  martin,  the  musk-deer,  and  the  musk-rat. 
Among  the  other  wild  animals  are  the  chamois,  the 
antelope,  the  elk,  the  wild  goat,  the  reindeer,  the  bear, 
and  sable.  The  polar  bear  and  reindeer  are  found  only 
in  the  N.;  also  wild  sheep  and  boars,  and  wild  fowl, 
especially  the  goose  and  the  eider  duck.  Large  quan¬ 
tities  of  leathers  are  annually  exported.  All  sorts  of 
grain  succeed  in  Russia  Fruits  of  all  kinds  are  abundant 
in  the  S.  provinces.  The  vine  is  cultivated  in  tbe  Crimea, 
and  in  the  Caucasian  provinces.  Though  meadows  are 
not  abundant  in  Russ  a,  tbe  pastures  in  most  parts  are 
excellent.  —  Min.  Coal,  iron,  copper,  salt,  and  marble. 
The  most  extensive  mines  are  in  tbe  elevated  region  of 
the  Ural  and  other  mountains,  which  form  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  Europe  and  Asia;  others,  however,  are 
less  remote.  Salt  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
S.E.  —  Agriculture.  By  an  imperial  decree  of  March  3, 
1861,  coming  into  final  execution  on  March  3. 18t3.  serf¬ 
dom  was  abolished,  under  certain  conditions,  within  the 
whole  ol  Russia.  The  owners  of  the  sei  fs  w  ere  compen¬ 
sated  for  their  loss  by  a  payment  regulated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  The  previous  labor  ol  the  serf  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  a  yearly  rental  of  6  per  cent.,  so  that  for  every 
six  roubles  which  the  laborer  earned  annually,  lie  had 
to  pay  100  roubles  to  his  master  as  his  capital  value  to 
obtain  bis  freedom.  Of  this  sum,  the  serfs  hail  to  give 
immediately  20  per  cent.,  while  the  remaining  80  per 
cent,  were  disbursed  as  an  advance  by  the  government 
to  the. owners,  to  he  repaid,  at  intervals  extending  over 
forty-nine  years,  by  the  freed  peasants.  According  to 
an  official  report,  the  whole  of  these  arrangements  were 
completed  at  the  end  of  July,  1865.  so  that  from  this 
date  serfdom  ceased  to  exist  in  Russia.  The  govern¬ 
ment,  as  a  consequence  of  the  emancipation  ol'  the  serfs, 
took  measures  in  1864-65  for  the  diffusion  of  instruction 
among  the  agricultural  population.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  nevertheless,  agriculture  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  But 
it  differs  materially  in  diff  rent  prove. ;  and  some  es¬ 
tates.  even  in  the  most  backward  prove.,  have  been 
greatly  improved.  In  Livonia,  and  the  prove,  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Baltic,  and  also  in  parts  of  the  Ukraine,  the 
husbandry  is  very  superior,  and  the  implements  quite 
equal  to  the  best  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  most  parts 
ot  Germany.  But,  with  the  exception  of  a  lew  estates, 
it  is  quite  otherwise  in  the  rest  of  the  empire.  The 
plough,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  iron,  is  usually  a 
wretched  implement  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  calculated 
rather  to  scratch  than  to  turn  up  the  soil.  The  harrow' 
is  made  of  wood,  and  rollers  and  lioeing-machiiies  are 
almost  unknown.  Were  it  not  that  the  soil  is  gener¬ 
ally  light,  friable,  and  very  easily  wrought,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  cultivate  it  by  such  means.  But  those 
suffice  to  make  it  produce  more  than  enough  for  the 
W'aiits  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  not,  indeed,  another 
country,  at  least  in  Europe,  where  grain  crops  may  be 
raised  at  so  little  expense  of  labor  as  in  R.  Tbe  pro¬ 
ducts  vary,  of  course,  with  the  difference  of  soil  and 
climate.  All  sorts  of  grain  are  raised;  but  rye  being  the 
common  food  of  the  peasantry,  it  is  produced  in  much 
greater  quantities  than  any  other  sort  of  cereal.  1  lux 
and  lump  are  very  extensively  cultivated,  and  largely 
exported.  Tobacco  is  confined  to  the  S.  provinces, 
where  it  is  an  important  article.  The  latest  news  ol  the 
Russian  plans  with  regard  to  Central  Asia  show  that  the 
Russians  are  slowly,  but  carefully  and  surely,  pu-liing 
forward  their  outposts  in  that  direction,  and  unques¬ 
tionably  to  the  great  advantage  of  civilization  ;  but  their 
great  object  now,  it  is  announced,  is  to  develop  in  that 
region  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  so  as  to  make  Russian 
manufacturers  independent  of  America.  The  advantage 
of  that  market  would  he  not  only  that  it  would  be 
cheap,  but  that  Russia  would  have  an  absolute  monop¬ 
oly  of  it,  it  being  over  ber  soil  only  that  Central  Asian 
products  would  have  any  outlet.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done,  however,  is  to  open  easy  means  of  communica¬ 
tion.  It  formerly  was  two  months’ journey  from  Moscow 
toTurkestan;  since  shortened  by  li.R.  It  is  therefore  pro¬ 
posed,  and  Russian  engineers  are  actually  making  sur¬ 
veys  for  the  purpose,  to  turn  the  Amu  Daria,  wh:  h 
now  flow's  into  the  Sea  of  Aral,  hack  into  tin*  old  bed, 
through  which,  in  ancient  times,  it  ran  into  the  Caspian. 
This  would  give  water  communication  from  Moscow 
almost  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas.  Grazing  is  a  nat¬ 
ural  occupation  in  almost  every  province  of  the  Russian 
empire,  and  sheep  and  oxen  are  reared  in  immense  num¬ 
bers  on  the  steppes.  The  rearing  of  bees  is  greatly  at¬ 
tended  to,  it  being  not  unusual  for  individuals  to  have 
as  many  as  100  hives  in  their  gardens,  and  1,000  in  the 
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The  Russian  Empire  ranks  next  to  the  British  in  extent  of  surface, 
being  the  second  largest  in  the  World,  while  in  population  it  is  sur¬ 
passed  only  by  those  of  the  Chinese  and  British.  It  has  five  grand 
divisions,  viz.  : — Russia  Proper,  the  Lieutenancy  of  Caucasia,  Siberia,  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland,  or  Vistula  Province,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Fin¬ 
land,  which  are  subdivided  into  78  governments,  10  provinces,  and  5 
territories  (of  which  Siberia  has  4  governments  and  10  provinces).  The 
divisions  into  Great  and  Little  Russia,  &c.,  although  in  common  use, 
as  well  as  the  limits  of  European  and  Asiatic  territory,  are  not  officially 
recognised.  Two  of  the  governments,  Perm  and  Orenburg,  and  the 
lieutenancy  of  Caucasia,  are  even  situated  partly  in  both  continents, 
being  respecti"ely  intersected  by  the  Ural  and  Caucasus  mountains. 
Russia  in  Europe,  with  Caucasia,  &c.,  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most 


populous  country  west  of  the  Urals.  Greatest  length  from  NW  to  SE, 
through  33°  of  latitude,  2,3G0  miles.  Greatest  breadth,  1,950  miles. 
Area,  2,2GG,000  square  miles — about  185  times  that  of  the  British  Isles 
Population  (1864),  72,G44,000,  or  2'4  times  that  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  table  of  Governments  is  arranged  according  to  the  density  of 
population.  Ex. — Moscow,  the  most  densely  peopled,  122;  Archangel, 
the  most  thinly  peopled,  0-96;  Podolia,  113-9  ;  Kiev,  102;  Bessarabia, 
76;  St.  Petersburg,  48;  Cossacks  of  the  Ural,  4;  Poland,  123;  Fin¬ 
land,  12'5:  Total  of  Russia,  &c.,  32;  Russian  Empire,  10-3  per  square 
mile. 

The  Map  is  on  a  scale  of  158  miles  to  an  inch,  one  square  inch 
representing  29  7  times  the  area  of  one  square  inch  of  the  Map  of 
England. 


TABLE  OF  GOVERNMENTS. 


Governments. 

Moscow, 

Kursk, 
i  Tula,  . 

Jtiazan, 

Orel,  . 

Kaluga, 

,  Tambor, 

|  Voronesh, 
j  Yaroslav, 

!  Vladimir.  .  - 

!  Nishegorod,  or  Nijni  Novgorod 
Tver,  . 

Smolensk, 

Pskov, 

Kostroma, 

Novgorod, 

Vologda, 

Olonetz, 

Archangel, 

I.  Muscovy,  or  Great  Rus¬ 
sia,  19  governments, 


Kiev,  . 

Poltava, 

Kharkov,  . 

Tchernigov, 

II.  The  Ukraine,  or  Little  1 
Russia,  4  governments,  ) 


|  Penza, 
Kasan, 
Simbirsk, 
|  Yiatka, 

:  Perm, 


governments, 


Area  in 

Pop.. 

Refer- 

]ng.  sq.m. 

1864. 

ence. 

12.793 

1.564.240 

H 

d 

17,433 

3 ,827,068 

II 

e 

11,846 

1,152,470 

11 

e 

16.216 

1.418,293 

H 

e 

18,266 

1,533,619 

H 

e 

11,922 

964.796 

11 

e 

25,559 

1,974,584 

I 

e 

25.6S1 

1,938,113 

H 

e 

13.233 

969,642 

II  d 

18,297 

1,216,619 

I 

d 

19,632 

1,285,196 

I 

d 

24,730 

1.518,077 

II  d 

21,647 

1,137,212 

G 

d 

17,353 

718,907 

E 

d 

30,853 

1,073,971 

I 

d 

45,479 

1,006,293 

G 

d 

153,106 

974,723 

K 

c 

57.774 

296.593 

H 

c 

296,067 

284,244 

K 

b 

837,887 

22,854,660 

19,656 

2,012,095 

G 

f 

19,196 

1,911,442 

G 

f 

21,021 

1,590,926 

H 

f 

20,232 

1,487,372 

G 

e 

80,105 

7,001,835 

14,647 

1,179,0S0 

I 

e 

23,729 

1,607,122 

K 

d 

18,781 

1,183,312 

K 

•  * 

55.392 

2,220,601 

L 

d 

128,640 

2,138,54S 

M  d 

241,189 

8,328,663 

Governments. 

Saratov, 

Samara, 

Ufa,  . 

Orenburg, 

Cossacks  of  Orenburg, 
Cossacks  of  the  Ural, 
Astrakhan. 

Kirghis  Horde, 

IV.  Czarate  of  Astra-  ) 
khan,  5  governments,  ) 


Bessarabia, 

Kherson, 

Ekaterinoslav, 

Taurida, 

Country  of  the  Don  Cossacks, 

V.  South  or  New  Russia, 
5  governments. 


Podolia, 

Kovno, 

Grodno, 

Volhynia, 

Vilna, 

Mohilev, 

Vitebsk, 

Minsk, 

VI.  Vest  Russia,  8  govs.. 


St.  Petersburg, 
Courland, 

Livonia,  or  Livland,  . 
Esthonia,  or  Estland, 


Area  in 

Pop. 

Refer- 

Eug.  sq.  m. 

enee. 

31,603 

1,68S,561 

I  e 

61.349 

1.690.779 

L  e 

45,796 

1,265,000 

M  e 

38.676 

578,371 

M  e 

35.774 

1SO.000 

N  e 

23,061 

94,396 

L  e 

|  85,086 

377,239 

134,000 

K  f 
K  f 

321,345 

6,008,346 

.  13,447 

1,026,346 

F  f 

.  27,713 

1,330,138 

G  f 

.  26.056 

1,204.751 

H  f 

.  24.6S8 

615,001 

G  f 

63,778 

949,682 

I  f 

1 155,682 

5,125,918 

.  16.388 

1,868,857 

F  f 

.  15,715 

1,052,164 

E  d 

.  14,697 

S94.194 

E  e 

.  27.538 

1,602,715 

F  e 

.  16,323 

899,993 

F  e 

.  18,451 

924,080 

G  e 

.  17.449 

776,739 

1,001,325 

F  d 

.  34,477 

F  e 

161,038 

9,020,077 

F  e 

.  24,305 

1,174,174 

G  d 

.  10.532 

573,855 

E  d 

.  18,775 

925,275 

F  d 

.  7,625 

313,119 

F  d 

VII.  Baltic  Provinces,  4govs.  61,231  2,986,423  F  d 


Governments. 

Area  in  Pop. 

Eng.  sq.  m.  1864. 

Refer¬ 

ence. 

Terri  ton-  of  Daghestan, 
Transcaucasia,  including', 

12,265 

470,847 

K 

g 

govs.  of*Tiflis,  Baku,  Eri-  ( 
van,  Kutais,  and  ters.  of  f 

70,348 

2,424,546 

K 

g 

Mingrelia  and  Abkasia,  ) 
Territory  of  Terek,  or  Ter, 

19,371 

393,020 

I 

g 

,,  of  Kuban,  . 

.  38,227 

512,833 

II 

g 

Gov.  of  Stavropol, 

.  25,887 

356,671 

I 

g 

VIII.  Lieutenancy  op  Cau- 

1  166,098 

4,157,917 

I 

g 

casia,  6  govs,  and  5  ters., 

IX.  Kingdom  op  Poland, 

) 

or  Vistula  Province,  re¬ 
cently  divided  into\0yovs. 

V  43,240 

5,319,363 

E 

e 

Nyland, 

4,527 

173.581 

F 

C  1 

Abo-Bjorneborg, 

10,011 

330,173 

E 

c 

Tavastehus, 

7,080 

172,371 

E 

E 

c 

Vasa,  • 

15,903 

314,153 

c 

St.  Michael, 

4,062 

161,614 

278,550 

F 

c 

Viborg, 

Kuopio,  . 

17,049 

F 

c 

16,971 

224,824 

F 

c 

Uleaborg, 

66,812 

185,691 

F 

b 

Grand  Ducnv  of  Finland, 

|  147,415 

1,S40,957 

F 

c 

8  governments, 

Nova  Zembla(xV<waMi  Zcmlia ] 

,  44,722 

uninhabited 

L 

a 

Lake  Ladoga, 

.  7,025 

Total  of  Russia,  Ac.,  74) 
govs,  and  5  territories,  1 

2,266,983 

72,644,259 

t  Siberia, 

5,205,072 

4,625,699 

f  Total  op  Rus.  Empire, 

7,472,055 

77,269,858 

According  to  religious  belief  the  pop.  of  the  Empire  is  thus 
divided  :  Orthodox  Greeks,  57,1 61 ,000;  Armenians.  535,000 ; 
Roman  Catholics,  6,780,000  :  Protestants,  4,132,000  ;  Jews, 
2,298,000;  Mahometans,  5,662,000;  Idolaters,  4S1,000. 

-  Formerly  Kingdom  of  Georgia,  or  Grusia. 
t  Exclusive  of  Russian  Turkestan. 


Abo,  18,188 
Akakmet, 

Akalkalaki, 

Akaltsik,  14,722 
Akhtyrka,  14,987 
Akkerman.  29,343 
Alabugskaia, 
Alapaievsk, 

Alatyr, 

Aleshki, 

Alexandrapol  ( Giimry ), 
Alexandria, 

Alexandrov, 
Alexandrovsk, 
Alexandrovsk,  Novo, 
Alexin, 

Alupta, 

Anaklia, 

Ananyev, 

Anapa, 

Archangel,  20.178 


Finland  E  c 
Erivan  I  h 
Kutais  I  g 
Kutais  I  g 
Kharkov  G  e 
Bessarabia  G  f 
Astrakhan  K  f 
Perm  N  d 
Simbirsk  K  e 
Taurida  G  f 
14,935  Erivan  I  g 
Kherson  G  f 
Vladimir  H  d 
Ekaterinoslav  H  f 
Kovno  F  d 
Tula  II  e 
Taurida  G  g 
Kutais  I  g 
Kherson  G  f 
Kuban  Dist.  H  g 
Archangel  I  f 


TOWNS. 


Ardatov, 

Ardatov, 

Arensberg, 

A  ream  as,  12,285 
Artinsk, 

Astrakhan,  42.S32 
Atkarsk, 

Atuki, 


Bachmut.  10.000 
Badarinskaia, 
Baisugskaia. 
Baktchisarai,  11,136 
Baku.  13,392 
Balachna, 

Balaclava, 

Balashov, 

Balta,  14.629 
Baltic  Pert. 


Nishegorod  I  d 
Simbirsk  K  e 
Oesel  I.  E  d 
Nishegorod  I  d 
Perm  M  d 
Astrakhan  K  f 
Saratov  K  e 
Bessarabia  F  f 
Poland  E  e 
Ufa  M  e 


Ekaterinoslav  II  f 
Ural  Cossacks  L  e 
Kuban  Dist.  H  f 
Taurida  G  g 
Baku  K  g 
Nishegorod  I  d 
Taurida  G  g 
Saratov  I  a  ' 
Podolia  F  f  I 
Esthonia  E  d  1 


Bar, 

Basi, 

Batalpashinskaia, 

Batkalinskaia, 

Belebei, 

Bendery,  22,448 
Bendzin. 

Berdiansk,  12.101 
Berditchev,  53,169 
Berdskaia, 
Bereslavl, 
Berezovskoi, 

Biela, 

P.ielev, 

Bielgorod,  14,630 
Bieloi. 

Bielomechetskaia, 
Bielopolie.  11,587 
Bielorietsk, 
Bielostock,  16.668 
Bielotzerkovka, 


ugustovo, 

.vsianopetrovski, 

znf,  10,945  Ekaterinoslav  ( detached )  11  t 


Podolia  F  f 
Astrakhan  K  f 
Stavropol  1^  g 
Astrakhan  K  I 

Ufa  L  e 

Bessarabia  F  f 
Poland  D  e 
Taurida  II  f 
Kiev  G  f 
Orenburg  M  e 
Kherson  G  f 
Perm  N  d 
Kiev  G  f 
Tula  H  e 
Kursk  II  e 
Smolensk  G  d 
Stavropol  I  g 
Kharkov  G  e 
Ufa  M  e 
Grodno  E  e 
Poltava  G  f 


Bielovodsk, 

Bielsk, 

Bieltsy, 

Bilgoray, 

Bilimbaievsk, 

Biriutch, 

Birsk, 

Bjorneborg.  7,423 
Bobrinets,  10,003 
Bobruisk,  18,938 

Bogodukhov, 

Bogolovskoi, 

Bogorodisk, 

Bogustav, 

Bolkhov, 

Bomersund, 

Borga, 

Borisogliebsk,  10,000 
Borisov, 

Borodino, 

Borovitchi, 


Kharkov  H  f 
Grodno  E  e 
F essarabia  F  f 
Poland  E  e 
Perm  M  d 
Voronesh  II  e 
Ufa  M  d 
Finland  E  c 
Kherson  G  f 
Minsk  F  e 
Kharkov  H  e 
Perm  N  d 
Tula  H  e 
Kiev  G  f 
Orel  H  e 
Aland  Is.  E  c 
Finland  F  c 
Tambor  I  e 
Minsk  F  e 
Moscow  II  d 
Novgorod  U  i 
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Borsna, 

Tchernigov  G 

e 

Jaroslav,  or  Yaroslav,  27 

,741  Yaroslav  II 

a 

Boryetcbie, 

Smolensk  G 

d 

Java, 

Tillis  I 

g 

Bovrov, 

Voronesh  H 

e 

Jedlovo, 

Tula  H 

e 

Brabestad, 

Finland  E 

c 

Jefremov. 

Tula  II 

e 

Bratslav, 

Podolia  F 

f 

Jegoryevsk,  or  Yegoryevsk,  Riazan  II  d 

Brest  Litovskii,  20,655 

Grodno  E 

e 

Jeletz,  Eletz,  or  Yelets, 

26,505  Orel  II 

c 

Briansk,  13,241 

Orel  G 

e 

Jitomir,  Sbitomir,  or  Zytomir, 

Britshany, 

Bessarabia  F 

f 

38,407 

Volhynia  F 

p 

Bugulma, 

Samara  L 

e 

Jorat, 

Baku  K 

g 

Buguraslan, 

Samara  L 

e 

Juba, 

Kuban  Dist.  II 

g 

Busuluk, 

Samara  L 

e 

Kadom, 

Tambov  I 

e 

Byelosersk, 

Novgorod  H 

c 

Kaffa,  or  Theodosia, 

Taurida  H 

g 

Byeshetsk, 

Tver  H 

d 

Kai, 

Viatka  L 

d 

Bykhov, 

Mohilev  G 

e 

Kaiana, 

Finland  F 

c 

Caffa,  Kaffa,  or  Theodosia,  Taurida  II 

g 

Kalakoiny, 

Baku  K 

h 

Cherson,  or  Kherson,  40,169  Kherson  G 

f 

Kalatch, 

Don  Cossacks  I 

f 

Chervlennaia, 

Stavropol  K 

g 

Ivalisz,  13,537 

Poland  D 

c 

Cholm, 

Pskov  G 

d 

Kalitva, 

Voronesh  H 

e 

Cholmogory, 

Archangel  I 

c 

Kalmykovskaia, 

Ural  Cossacks  L 

f 

Chouia,  or  Sbuia, 

Vladimir  I 

d 

Ivalpinskoi,  Inner 

Kirghiz  Horde  L 

f 

Christinestad, 

Finland  E 

c 

Kaluga,  or  Kalouga,  34,688  Kaluga  H 

e 

Cronstadt,  or  Kronstadt 

Kalyasin, 

Tver  H 

d 

48,413 

St.  Petersburg  F 

c 

Kamenetz-Podolsk, 

Podolia  F 

f 

Czenstochova,  13,102 

Poland  D 

e 

Kamenskaia, 

Don  Cossacks  I 

f 

Dalmatov, 

Perm  N 

d 

Kamishin, 

Saratov  K 

0 

Danibov, 

Yaroslav  I 

d 

Kamitraslc, 

Finland  F 

b 

Dankov, 

Riazan  H 

e 

Kamysblov, 

Perm  N 

d 

Dediuebin, 

Perm  M  d 

Kanadei, 

Simbirsk  Jv 

e 

Derbend,  11,431 

Daghestan  K 

g 

Kananikolski, 

Orenburg  M 

e 

Dimitrov, 

Orel  II 

e 

Kandalaksha, 

Archangel  G 

b 

Dorogobush, 

Smolensk  G 

e 

Kanivskaia, 

Kuban  Dist.  H 

f 

Dorpat  (Rus.  Guriev),  20,861  Livonia  F 

d 

Karasubasar,  15.506 

Taurida  G 

f 

Drum, 

Vilna  F 

d 

Karatchev,  10,000 

Orel  H 

e 

Dubienka, 

Poland  E 

e 

Kargopol, 

Olonetz  H 

c 

Dubosary, 

Kherson  F 

f 

Karleby,  Gamla, 

Finland  E 

c 

Dubovka,  12,2S2 

Saratov  I 

f 

Karleby,  Ny, 

Finland  E 

c 

Dubrovna, 

Mohilev  G 

e 

Kasabole, 

Finland  E 

c 

Dukovshtchina, 

Smolensk  G 

d 

Kasan,  or  Kazan,  63,081 

Kasan  K 

d 

Dunaburg,  27,825 

Vitebsk  F 

d 

K  asanskaia. 

Don  Cossacks  I 

f 

Diinamunde, 

Livonia  E 

d 

Kashira, 

Tula  H 

e 

Ekaterinburg,  21,777 

Perm  N 

d 

Kasimov,  11,054 

Riazan  I 

e 

Ekaterinodar,  10,000 

Kuban  Dist.  H 

g 

Kasko, 

Finland  E 

c 

Ekaterinogradsk, 

Stavropol  I 

g 

Katchalinskaia, 

Don  Cossacks  I 

f 

Ekaterinoslav,  19,908 

Ekaterinoslav  G 

f 

Kazan,  or  Kasan,  63,08] 

Kasan  K 

d 

Ekniis, 

Finland  E 

c 

Kelasur, 

Kutais  I 

g 

Elabuga,  or  Yelabuga, 

Viatka  L 

d 

Kern , 

Archangel  G 

b 

Elatma,  or  Yelatma, 

Tambov  I 

e 

Kemi, 

Finland  E 

b 

Eletz,  Ieletz,  or  Yelets, 

26,505  ^  Orel  H 

e 

Kerensk, 

Penza  I 

e 

Elizabetgrad,  25,057 

Kherson  G 

f 

Kertch,  21.414 

Taurida  H 

f 

Elizabetopol  ( Gansha ), 

15,191  Tillis  K 

g 

Kharkov,  52,016 

Kharkov  H 

e 

Elshanka,  or  Yelshanka 

,  Saratov  I 

e 

Kherson,  40,169 

K hereon  G 

f 

Eltonskaia, 

Astrakhan  K 

f 

Khmielnik, 

Podolia  F 

f 

Enara, 

Finland  F 

b 

Khorol, 

Poltava  G 

f 

Enontekis, 

Finland  E 

b 

Khotin,  18,825 

Bessarabia  F 

f 

Erivan,  12,170 

Erivan  I 

g 

Kiev,  68,424 

Kiev  G 

e 

Eupat.oria, 

Taurida  G 

f 

Kirilov, 

Novgorod  H  d 

Kvanovo, 

Vladimir  I 

d 

Kirsanov, 

Tambor  I 

e 

Fatesh, 

Kursk  II 

e 

Kishinev,  94,124 

Bessarabia  F 

f 

Kilinovskaia, 

Don  Cossacks  I 

e 

Kisliar, 

Stavropol  K 

g 

Frederikshamn, 

Finland  F 

c 

Kittila, 

Finland  E 

b 

Fried  richstadt, 

Courland  F 

d 

Kizilskaia, 

Orenburg  M 

e 

Gagri, 

Kutais  I 

g 

Klin, 

Moscow  H 

d 

Galitch, 

Kostroma  I 

d 

Kohelyaki,  10,000 

Poltava  G 

f 

Gamla  Karleby, 

Finland  E 

c 

Kola, 

Archangel  G 

b 

Gattcbina, 

c>t.  Petersburg  F 

d 

Kolo, 

Poland  D 

e 

Gelenjick, 

Kuban  Dist.  H 

g 

Kologriv, 

Kostroma  I 

d 

Genitchi, 

Taurida  G 

f 

Kolomna,  16,418 

Moscow  H 

d 

Georgievsk, 

Poland  E 

e 

Konstantinograd, 

Poltava  H 

f 

Georgiyevsk, 

Stavropol  I 

g 

Konstantinovskoie, 

Orenburg  N 

e 

Glucnov,  11,464 

Tchernigov  G 

e 

Kopys, 

Mohilev  G 

e 

Goldingen, 

Courland  E 

d 

Korgtsha, 

Kursk  H 

e 

Golova,  Little, 

Archangel  L 

b 

Korop, 

Tehernigov  G 

e 

Golovinsk, 

Kuban  Dist.  H 

g 

Korsun, 

Simbirsk  Iv 

e 

Gomel,  or  Homel,  12,640  Mohilev  G 

e 

Kortclieva, 

Tver  II 

c 

Gorbatov, 

Nishegorod  I 

d 

Koselets, 

Tchernigov  G 

e 

Gori, 

Tiflis  I 

g 

Koselsk, 

Kaluga  H 

e 

Gorki, 

Mohilev  G 

e 

Kosli, 

Archangel  I 

b 

Gorodishtcbe, 

Penza  K 

e 

Koslov,  28,613 

Tambov  I 

e 

Gorodnia, 

Tchernigov  G 

e 

Kostroma,  21,415 

Kostroma  I 

d 

Gorodok, 

Vitebsk  G 

d 

Koursk,  or  Kursk,  28,565  Kursk  H 

e 

Gradishsk, 

Poltava  G 

f 

lvouznetsk,  orKusnetsk, 

13,095  Saratov  K 

e 

Graivoron, 

Kursk  H 

e 

Kovel, 

Volhynia  E 

e 

Gridina, 

Archangel  G 

b 

Kovno,  23,937 

Kovno  E 

d 

Grigoriopol, 

Kherson  F 

f 

Krasnoborsk, 

Vologda  K 

c 

Grodno,  26,187 

Grodno  E 

e 

Krasnogorskia, 

Orenburg  M 

e 

Gshatsk, 

Smolensk  G 

d 

Krasnoiyar, 

Astrakhan  K 

f 

Guberlinskaia, 

Orenburg  M 

e 

Krasnoslobodsk, 

Penza  I 

e 

Guriev, 

Ural  Cossacks  L 

f 

Krasno  Ufimsk, 

Perm  M  d 

Guriev  (Dorpat), 

Livonia  F 

d 

Krasnystav, 

Poland  E 

e 

Hapsal, 

Esthonia  E 

d 

Kremenets,  10,449 

Volhynia  F 

e 

Heinola, 

Finland  F 

c 

lvrementchug,  25,848 

Poltava  G 

f 

Helsingfors,  25,2S5 

Finland  F 

c 

Kriukov, 

Kherson  G 

f 

Homel,  or  Gomel,  12,640  Mohilev  G 

e 

Kronstadt,  48,413 

St,  Petersburg  F 

d 

Huiduk, 

Astrakhan  K 

g 

Krymskaia, 

Kuban  Dist.  H 

f 

Husenpoth, 

Courland  E 

d 

Kuba,  10,773 

Baku  Iv 

g 

Idensalme, 

Finland  F 

c 

Kunda, 

Esthonia  F 

d 

Ij°, 

Finland  F 

b 

Ivungur,  11,S12 

Perm  M 

d 

Iletskaia  Sashtchita, 

Orenburg  L 

e 

Kuopio, 

Finland  F 

c 

Iletskoi, 

Ural  Cossacks  L 

e 

Kupiansk, 

Kharkov  H 

f 

Ilinskaia, 

Orenburg  M 

e 

Kursk,  or  Koursk,  28,565  Kursk  H 

e 

lion. 

Kutais  I 

g 

Kushvinskoi, 

Perm  N 

d 

Ilovlinskaia, 

Don  Cossacks  I 

f 

Kusinskoi, 

Ufa  M  a 

Imperatorskoie, 

Orenburg  M 

e 

Kusnetsk,  or  lvouznetsk,  13,095  Saratov  K 

e 

Iukermann, 

Taurida  G 

g 

Kusomen, 

Archangel  H 

b 

Iusar, 

Penza  I 

e 

Kutais, 

Kutais  I 

g 

Iroit, 

Perm  N 

d 

Kutno, 

Poland  D 

e 

Irginskoi, 

Perm  M  d 

Kuusamo, 

Finland  F 

b 

Ishevsk, 

Viatka  L 

d 

Kvalvnsk.  10,947 

Saratov  Iv 

e 

tsyum,  11,401 

Kharkov  H 

f 

Kyshtymskoi, 

Perm  N 

d 

Ivanovka, 

Ekaterinoslav  II 

f 

Labinskaia, 

Kuban  Dist.  I 

g 

lakobstad. 

Finland  E 

c 

Labinsk,  List, 

Kuban  X*ist.  II 

f 

lakobstadt, 

Courland  F 

d 

Ladovskaia, 

Kuban  Dist.  H 

f 

famburg, 

St.  Petersburg  F 

d 

Laisbew, 

Kasan  lv 

d 

famDol, 

Podolia  F 

f 

Lalsk. 

Vologda  K 

c 

Laukkas, 

Lebedin,  14,236 
Lebejan, 

Leczyca, 

Lenkoran, 

Lepel, 

Letitchev, 

Lg°v, 

Lialinskoi, 

Lilian,  10,000 
Licbvin, 

Lida, 

Lipetsk,  12,790 
Lipno, 

Lipovets, 

Litin, 

Livny,  13,674 
Lodz,  33,533 
Lokhvitsa, 

Lomov  (Nisbni),  10,000 
Lomza, 

Lorois, 


Finland  F  c 
Kharkov  G  e 
Tambov  H  e 
Toland  D  e 
Baku  K  h 
Vitebsk  F  e 
>-idolia  F  f 
Kursk  H  e 
Perm  N  d 
Courland  E  d 
Kaluga  H  e 
Vilna  F  e 
Tambov  H  e 
Poland  D  e 
Kiev  F  f 
Podolia  F  f 
Orel  H  e 
Poland  1)  e 
Poltava  G  e 
Penza  I  e 
Poland  E  e 
Finland  F  c 


Loukoianov,  or  Lukoianov,  Nishegorod  I  d 

Lorissa,  Finland  F  c 

Lublin,  21,814  Poland  E  e 

Luga,  St.  Petersburg  F  d 

Lugansk,  Ekaterinoslav  H  f 

Lukoianov,  Nishegorod  I  d 

Lutsk,  Volhynia  F  e 

Lutsyn,  Vitebsk  F  d 

Magnitaia,  Orenburg  M  e 

Makaryev,  Kostroma  I  d 

Malmysh,  Viatka  L  d 

Mamadysh,  Kasan  L  d 

Mariupol,  Ekaterinoslav  H  f 

Mazieovize,  Poland  E  e 

Medvieditsa,  Ust.  Don  Cossacks  I  f 

Medviesje,  Stavropol  I  f 

Medyn,  Kaluga  H  e 

Megra,  Archangel  I  b 

Melitopol,  Taurida  H  f 

Menselinsk,  Ufa  L  d 

Mezen,  Archangel  I  b 

Mglin,  Tchernigov  G  e 

Miendzyrzecz,  Poland  E  e 

Mikolaievskoie,  Orenburg  N  e 

Milenki,  Vladimir  I  d 

Minsk,  30,149  Minsk  F  e 

Mirgorod,  Poltava  G  e 

Miropolie,  10,000  Kursk  H  e 

Mittau,  22,745  Courland  E  d 

Miyalskoi,  Orenburg  M  e 

Mlava,  Poland  E  e 

Mohilev,  48,205  Mohilev  G  e 

Mohilev  on  the  Dneister,  10,000  Podolia  F  f 

Mokshan,  10,000  Penza  I  e 

Mologa,  Yaroslav  H  d 

Morshansk,  15,776  Tambov  I  e 

Mosalsk,  Kaluga  G  e 

Moscow,  351,609  Moscow  H  d 

Mosdok,  10,895  Stavropol  I  g 

Moshaisk,  Moscow  H  d 

Mosyr,  Minsk  F  e 

Motovilikinskoi,  Perm  M  d 

Mourom,  or  Murom,  Vladimir  I  d 

Mstislavl,  Mohilev  G  e 

Mtsensk,  13,619  Orel  H  e 

Murom,  or  Mourom,  Vladimir  I  d 

Nakichevan,  Erivan  K  h 

Nakitchevan,  11,333  Ekaterinoslav  H  f 

Nalchik,  Ter  Dist.  I  g 

Narva,  Esthonia  F  d 

Nasliednika,  Orenburg  N  e 

Nedrigailov,  Kharkov  G  e 

Nerekta,  Kostroma  I  d 

Ness,  Archangel  K  b 

Nesvish,  or  Nesvij,  Minsk  F  e 

Nevel,  Vitebsk  F  d 

Newinskoi,  Upper,  Perm  N  d 

Nieshin,  18,008  Tchernigov  G  e 

Nijni  Novgorod,  or  Lower  N. 

(Nishni  N.),  41,543  Nishegorod  I  d 

Nikolaia,  Kutais  I  g 

Nikolaievskoi,  Astrakhan  K  e  . 

Nikolaievskoie,  Orenburg  N  e 

Nikolaistad,  or  Vasa,  Finland  E  c 

Nikolayev,  64,561  Kherson  G  f 

Nikolayevsk,  Samara  K  e 

Nikolsk,  Vologda  K  d 

Nikolskoie,  Inner  Kirghiz  Horde  K  f 

Nikopol,  Ekaterinoslav  G  f 

Nishni  Lomov,  10,000  Penza  I  e 

Nishni  Novgorod,  or  Lower  N. 

(Nijni  N.),  41,543  Nishegorod  I  d 

Nishni  Tagilskoi,  Perm  M  d 

Nishne  Tsnirskaia,  Don  Cossacks  I  f 

Noukha,  or  Nuka,  20,543  Baku  K  g 

Novogrudok,  Minsk  F  e 

Novaia  Praga.  1,000  Kherson  G  f 

Novamirgorod,  Kherson  G  f 

Novgorod,  17,665  Novgorod  G  d 

Novgorod,  Nishni,  41,543  Nishegorod  I  d 

Novgradvolynsk,  Volhynia  F  e 

Novo  Alexandrovsk,  Kovno  F  d 

Novokopersk,  Voronesh  I  e 

Novomoskovsk,  10,002  Ekaterinoslav  H  f 

Novorosuskaia,  Kuban  Dist.  H  g 

Novosybkov,  Tchernigov  G  e 

Novo  Teherkask,  17,056  Don  Cossacks  I  f 

Novo  Usensk,  Samara  K  e 

Nuka,  or  Noukha,  20,543  Baku  K  g 

Ny  Karleby,  Finland  E  c 

Nystad,  Finland  E  c 

Obvinsk,  Perm  L  d 


Odessa,  118,970 
Okansk, 

Olonetz, 

Olviopol, 

Onega, 

Opatchka, 

Oposhne, 

Ordubad, 

Orel,  or  Orlov,  34,973 
Orenburg,  27,593 
Orgyev, 

Orlov, 

Orlov,  or  Orel,  34,973 
Orsha, 

Orskaia, 

Oryekhov, 

Oshmiana, 

Ossa, 

Ostashkov,  10,488 
Ostrewiec, 
Ostrogoshsk, 
Ostrolenka, 

Osurgeti, 

Otehakov, 

Oufa,  or  Ufa,  16.46u 
Ougiitch,  or  Uglitch, 


Kherson  G  f 
Perm  M  d 
Olonetz  G  c 
Podolia  G  f 
Archangel  H  r 
Pskov  F  <l 
Poltava  G  f 
Erivan  K  h 
Orel  H  e 
Orenburg  M  e 
Bessarabia  F  f 
Viatka  K  d 
Orel  H  e 
Mohilev  G  e 
Orenburg  M  e 
Ekaterinoslav  H  f 
Vilna  F  e 
Perm  M  d 
Tver  G  d 
Poland  E  e 
Voronesh  II  e 
Poland  E  e 
Kutais  I  g 
Kherson  G  f 
Ufa  M  e 
Yaroslav  H  d 


Ouralsk,  orUralsk,  10,820  Ural  Cossacks  L  e 

Ousensk,  Novo,  Samara  K  e 

Gusman,  or  Usman,  Tambov  H  e 

Ovidiopol,  Kherson  G  f 

Ovrutch,  Volhynia  F  e 

Paldamo,  Finland  F  c 

Pavlograd,  Ekaterinoslav  H  f 

Pavlovo,  Nishegorod  I  d 

Pavlovsk,  Voronesh  I  e 

Pavtovskoi,  Moscow  H  d 

Pavoserskoi,  Archangel  G  b 

Pelimsk,  Siberia  N  d 

l’ello,  Finland  E  b 

Penza,  27,263  Penza  I  e 

Perekop,  Taurida  G  f 

Pereslavl  Salyeskii,  Vladimir  H  d 

Periaelav,  10,047  Poltava  G  e 

Perm,  19,240  Perm  M  d 

Pernau,  Livonia  E  d 

Peterhof,  St.. Petersburg  F  d 

Petropavlovskaia,  Orenburg  M  e 

Petropavlovski,  Perm  N  c 

Petrosavod.sk,  11,431  Olonetz  G  o 

Petrovsk,  Daghestan  K  g 

Petrovsk,  10,000  Saratov  K  e 

Petrovskoie,  Stavropol  I  f 

Petrovskoie,  Voronesh  I  e 

Piatigorsk,  Stavropol  I  g 

Piatiisbianskaia,  Don  Cossacks  I  f 

rielis,  Finland  F  c 

Pilten,  Courland  E  d 

Pinega,  Archangel  I  c 

Pinsk,  11,071  Minsk  F  e 

Piotrkov,  11,810  Poland  D  e 

Piriartin,  Poltava  G  e 

Pitsunda.  Kutais  I  g 

Ploek  ( Plotzk ),  17,058  Poland  D  e 

Podolsk,  Moscow  H  d 

Polangen,  Kovno  E  d 

Polotsk,  11,740  Vitebsk  F  d 

Poltava,  31,346  Poltava  G  f 

Polutorno,  or  Tanar,  St.  Petersburg  G  c 

Ponevyesh,  Kovno  E  d 

Ponoi,  Archangel  I  b 

Porkov,  Pskov  F  d 

Poromes,  Archangel  L  c 

Port  Baltic,  Esthonia  E  d 

Poshekonie,  Yaroslav  H  d 

Potcherye,  Vologda  M  c 

Potehinki,  Nishegorod  I  e 

Poti,  Kutais  I  g 

Povvenctz,  Olonetz  G  c 

Priesnogorkovskaia,  Orenburg  N  e 

Priluki,  10,584  Poltava  G  e 

Prochnokopsk,  Stavropol  I  i 

Proskurov,  Podolia  F  f 

Prushany,  Grodno  E  e 

Pskov.  16,807  Pskov  F  d 

Pudosh,  Olonetz  H  c 

Pulonga,  Archangel  H  b 

Pultusk,  Poland  E  e 

Pustosersk,  Archangel  L  b 

Radom,  10,073  Poland  E  e 

ltadomysl,  Kiev  F  c 

Ragatciiev,  Mohilev  G  e 

Rannenburg,  Riazan  I  e 

Rasdorskaia,  Don  Cossacks  I  f 

Itaspopinskaia,  Don  Cossacks  I  f 

Rauma,  Finland  E  c 

Rava,  Poland  E  c 

Revel,  29,434  Esthonia  E  d 

Riashk,  Riazan  I  e 

Riazan,  22,279  Riazan  H  e 

Rietchitsa.  Minsk  G  e 

Riga  (1867),  102,043'  Livonia  E  <1 

Romanov  Borisoglebsk,  Yaroslav  H  d 

Romny,  Poltava  G  e 

ltoshestvenskaye,  Vologda  K  c 

Roslavl,  Smolensk  G  e 

Rossieny,  12,465  Kovno  E  d 

Rostov,  10,000  Yaroslav  H  d 

Rostov  on  the  Don,  29,261  Ekaterinoslav  H  f 

Rosvpnaia,  Orenburg  L  e 

Rovaniemi,  Finland  F  b 

Rovno,  Yolhynia  F  o 

Rsbev,  18,746  Tver  G  d 

ltusa,  Moscow  H  il 

Rybinsk,  15,337  Yaroslav  H  d 
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RylsK, 

Kursk  G 

e  1  Slaviansk,  10,000 

Kharkov  Id 

f 

Sadonsk, 

Voronesh  II 

e 

Slonim,  10,782 

Grodno  F 

e 

Safonova, 

Archangel  K 

b 

Slutsk, 

Minsk  F 

e 

St.  Michel, 

Finland  F 

c 

Smiyev, 

Kharkov  H 

f 

St.  Petersburg,  Metropolis  of  Russian 

Smolensk,  23,091 

Smolensk  G 

e 

Empire,  539,122 

Baltic  Provinces  G 

d 

Sodankyla, 

Finland  F 

b 

Sakarnaia, 

Ural  Cossacks  L 

f 

Sokolka, 

Grodno  E 

e 

Sakroarskol  Gorodok, 

Orenburg  M 

e 

Soligalitch, 

Kostroma  I 

d 

Salairskaia, 

Orenburg  M 

e 

Solikamsk, 

Perm  M 

d 

Saliany, 

Baku  K 

h 

Solo, 

Archangel  I 

b 

Sal  is, 

Livonia  E 

d 

Solombola,  11,748 

Archangel  I 

c 

Samara,  34,131 

Samara  L 

e 

Solotonosha, 

Poltava  G 

f 

Sandomierz, 

Poland  E 

e 

Solovetski, 

Archangel  H 

b 

Saposhok, 

Riazan  I 

e 

Soloytchegodsk, 

Vologda  K 

c 

Saraitchikovsk, 

Ural  Cossacks  L 

f 

Soltsa, 

Pskov  G  d 

Saransk,  12,738 

Penza  K 

e 

Soroki,  10,000 

Bessarabia  F 

f 

Saratov,  84,391 

Saratov  K 

e 

Sosniza, 

Tehernigov  G 

e 

Sarepta, 

Astrakhan  I 

f 

Soukoum  Kaleh,  or  Sukhum 

Saslavl, 

Satkinskoi, 

Sebesh, 

Semenov, 

Semia,  or  Scmsha, 

Semiatitohe, 

Semliansk, 

Senkov,  10,000 
Serdobol, 

Serdobsk,  10,000 
Serdopol, 

Seredina  Buda, 

Sergatch, 

Sergiyevsk, 

Sergiyevski,  1-1,051 

Serpukov,  10,872 

Sevastopol, 

Shadriusk, 

Sliat.sk, 

Shavli,  15,896 
Shelkosavod.sk, 
Shemakha,  25,148 
Shenkursk, 
Shisdra,  10,0S3 


Vollivnia  F 
‘Ufa  M 
Vitebsk  F 
Nishegorod  I 
Archangel  I 
Grodno  E 
Voronesh  H 
Poltava,  G 
Finland  G 
Saratov  I 
Finland  G 
Tehernigov  G 
Nishegorod  K 
Samara  L 
Moscow  Id 
Moscow  Id 

Taurida  G 
Perm  N 
Tambov  I 
Kovno  E 
Stavropol  K  g 
Baku  K  g 
Archangel  I  o 
Kaluga  G  e 


Shitomir,  Jitomir,  or  Zytomir, 


38,407 
Shklov,  11,505 
Shlock, 

Shtehigri, 

Shuia.  or  Chouia, 
Shuralinskoi. 
Shusha,  2(1,297 
Sieverskoi, 

Sievsk, 

Signak, 

Simbirsk,  24.837 
Simferopol,  17,061 
Simskoi, 

Singilei, 
Skiernievice, 
Skopin,  13.440 
Skurishenskaia, 
Skwira, 
Slabodskci, 
Slatoust,  10,000 
Slaviauoserbsk, 


Volhynia  F  e 
Mohilev  G  e 
Livonia  E  d 
Kursk  H  e 
Vladimir  I  d 
Perm  M  d 
Baku  K  h 
Perm  N  d 
Orel  G  e 
Tiflis  K  g 
Simbirsk  K  e 
Taurida  G  g 
Ufa  M  d 
Simbirsk  Id  e 
Poland  E  e 
Riazan  H  e 
Don  Cossacks  I  f 
Kiev  F  f 
Viatka  L  d 
Ufa  M  d 
Ekaterinoslav  H  f 


Crimea 
Caucasia 
Orenhurg 
Kuban 
Russia 
Ufa 
Poland 
Russia 


W 


Novgorod 
Perm 
Lit.  Russia 
S.  Russia 
S.  Russia 
S.  Russia 


Alma,  R.,  45  m. 

Aras,  Id.,  515  m. 

Ayat,  R. 

Beisukski  L. 

Bereaina,  R. ,  250  m. 

Bielaya,  R. ,  500  m. 

Bug,  R. ,  434  m. 

Bug.  or  Bog,  R. .  415  m. 

Byelo-osero  L.  (White  L.), 

25  ra.  by  20  m. 

Chu.sovaia,  R.,  270  m. 

Desna,  R.,  530  m. 

Dnieper,  R.,  1,230  m. 

Dniester,  R.,  500  m. 

Don,  R.,  995  m. 

Donetz,  or  Severnoi  Donetz, 

R.,  450  m. 

Dvina,  or  Dwina,  R.  (Northern), 

980  m.  Archangel 

Dvina,  or  Western  Dwina  (Ger. 

I/iina),  R.,  500  m.  Baltic  Provinces 
Embach,  R.  Baltic  Provinces 

Enare.  L. ,  area  6S5  sq.  m.  Finland 
Enovesi,  L.  Finland 

Goryn,  R.,  240  m.  W.  Russia 

Goukcha,  Goukeka,  or  Sevan 
(L.  of),  altitude  5,300  ft.  Caucasia 
Iiojoki.  Id.,  250  m.  Finland 

Uek,  Id.,  240  m.  Orenburg 

Ilmen  L. ,  30  m.  by  24  m. 

Ilytch,  R.,  150  m. 

Imandra  L. ,  length  60  m. 

Ingulets,  Id. ,  255  in. 

Irgis,  Great,  Id..  200  m. 

Ishma,  R. ,  280  in. 

Isset.,  R.,  150  m. 

Jug,  Id.,  240  m. 

Kalmius,  Id. 

Kama,  R.,  1,400  m. 

Kamijoki.  R. 

Kamitrask  L. 

Keitele  L. 

Kern,  R.,  250  in. 

Keret  L. 


G  g 
K  h 
N  e 
Id  f 
F  e 
L  d 
E  e 
G  f 

H  e 
M  d 
G  e 
G  f 
F  f 
I  f 


S.  Russia  I  f 

I  c 

F  d 
F  d 
F  b 
F  c 
F  e 

K  g 
F  b 
M  e 
G  d 
M  c 
G  b 
G  f 
K  e 
L  c 
N  d 
K  c 

II  f 
L  d 
E  h 
F  b 
F  c 
G  b 
G  b 


Novgorod 
Vologda 
Archangel 
S.  Russia 
Samara 
Archangel 
Perm 
Vologda 
S.  Russia 
Viatka 
Finland 
Finland 
Finland 
Archangel 
Archangel 


Kale, 

Sourny,  or  Sumy,  12,925 
Spask, 

Staraia  Russa,  10,000 
Staritsa, 

Starobielsk,  13,385 
Starodub,  11,007 
Starokonstantinev,  11,712 
Staryi  Oskal,  10,780 
Stavropol, 

Stavropol,  17,363 
Sterlitamak, 

Subtsov, 

Sudak, 

Sudsha, 

Sukhinitch, 

Sukhum  Kale, 

Sumy,  or  Soumv, 
Suomassalmi, 

Surash, 

Susdal, 

Suvalki,  16.533 
Svenigorodka,  11,010 
Sventsyany, 

Sweabprg, 

Sysolsk,  Ust, 

Sysran,  20,814 
Sytchevka, 

Taganrog,  42,304 
Tagilskoi,  Nishni, 
Tambov,  36,020 
Tammerfors, 

Tanalitsk, 

Tanar,  or  Polutorao,  Si 
Tavastehus, 

Tchausy, 

Teheboksary, 

Tchelyabinsk, 

Tchembar, 

Tcherdyn, 

Tcliericov, 

Tcherkusk,  Novo,  17,056  . 
Tcherkazy,  20,487 
Tchern, 

Tehernigov,  10,628 
Tchernyiyar, 


Khoper,  R. ,  500  m. 

Kobda.  Id. 

Kola,  Id. 

Kolva,  Id. 

Kolva,  Id. 

Konda,  Id. 

Konhosero  L. 

Koss-ya,  R. 

Kosva,  R. 

Kowdosero  L. 

Kuban,  R. ,  380  m. 
Kubinskoye  L. 

Kulno  L. 

Kuma,  Id.,  300  m. 

Kura,  R. ,  540  m. 

Kymmene,  R. 

Ladoga.  L.,  area  7,025  sq.  m., 
the  largest  lake  in  Europe, 
Langema  L. 

Latcha,  L. 

Lekta  L. 

Lemva,  Id. 

Lentua,  L. 

Liman,  Great  L. — 

Losva,  Id. 

Lovat,  R.,  175  m. 

Lusa,  R. 

Manytch,  R.,  380  m. 
Medvieditsa,  R.,  330  m. 


Kutais  I  g 
Kharkov  G  e 
Tambov  I  e 
Novgorod  G  d 
Tver  G  d 
Kharkov  H  f 
Tehernigov  G  e 
Volhynia  F  f 
Kursk  H  e 
Samara  K  e 
Stavropol  I  f 
Ufa  M  e 
Tver  G  d 
Taurida  G  g 
Kursk  Id  e 
Kaluga  H  e 
Kutais  I  g 
Kharkov  G  e 
Finland  F  b 
Tehernigov  G  e 
Vladimir  I  d 
Poland  E  e 
Kiev  G  f 
Vilna  F  d 
Finland  F  c 
Vologda  L  c 


Tchigirin.  10,000 
Tchistopol, 

Tehulki, 

Telay, 

Telshi, 

Temirkanskura, 

Temishbekskaia, 

Temnikov, 

Temriuk, 

Tenginsk, 

Terespol, 

Theodosia,  or  Kaffa, 
Tiflis,  60,776 
Tikvin, 

Tiraspol,  10,000 
Tornea. 

Toropets, 

Torshok,  16,453 
Totma, 

Tou  la,  or  Tula,  56,739 
Troitsk, 

Troitsk, 

Troitzkaye, 

Trubtchevsk, 

Tsaritsyn, 

Tsaritsyn, 

Tsarskoie  Selr>,  10,627 
Tshirskaia,  Nishne, 
Tsudakhar, 

Tsylma,  Ust, 

Ttikkum, 

Tula,  or  Toula,  56,739 
Turinsk, 

Turinsk, 

Turlak,  10,000 
Tver,  or  Twer,  28,528 
Ufa,  or  Oufa,  16,460 
Ut'alievskoi, 

Uftmsk,  Krasno, 
Ugliteh,  11,273 
dlleaborg,  7,645 
Uman,  13,981 
Upper  Neivinskoi, 
Uralsk,  or  Ouralsk, 


Kiev  G 
Kasan  L 
Vologda  L 
Tiflis  K 
Kovno  E 
Daghestan  K 
Stavropol  I 
Tambov  I 
Kuban  Dist.  II 
Kuban  Dist.  M 
Poland  E 
Taurida  H 
Tiflis  I 
Novgorod  G 
Kherson  F 
Finland  E 
d’skov  G 
Tver  H 
Vologda  I 
Tula  II 
Orenburg  N 
Penza  I 
Vologda  M 
Orel  G 
Astrakhan  I 
Saratov  I 
St.  Petersburg  F 
Don  Cossacks  I 
Daghestan  K 
Archangel  L 
Courland  E 
Tula  H 
Perm  M 
Siberia  N 
Bessarabia  G 
Tver  H 
Ufa  M 
Perm  M 
Perm  M 
Yaroslav  H 
Finland  F 
Kiev  G 
Perm  N 


Smolensk  G 

d 

Uralsk,  Verknei,  • 

Orenburg  M 

e 

Ekerinoslav  Id 

f 

Urasymsk, 

Orenburg  M 

e 

Perm  M  d 

Usman, 

Tambov  H 

e 

Tambov  I 

e 

Ussa,  Ust, 

Archangel  M  b 

Finland  E 

c 

Ust  Labinsk, 

Kuban  Dist.  H 

f 

Orenburg  M  e 

Ust  Medvieditsa, 

Don  Cossacks  I 

f 

.  Petersburg  G 

c 

Ust  Sysolsk, 

Vologda  L 

c 

Finland  E 

c 

Ust  Tsylma, 

Archangel  L 

b 

Mohilev  G 

e 

Ust  Ussa, 

Archangel  M  b 

Kasan  K 

d 

Ustyushna, 

Novgorod  H 

d 

Orenburg  N 

d 

Valdai, 

Novgorod  G 

d 

Penza  I 

e 

Valki, 

Kharkov  II 

f 

Perm  M 

c 

Vasa,  or  Nikolaistad, 

Finland  E 

c 

Mohilev  G 

e 

Vasilkov,  11,877 

Kiev  G 

e 

)on  Cossacks  I 

f 

Veliaminovskaia, 

Kuban  Dist.  Id 

g 

Kiev  G 

£ 

Velikent, 

Daghestan  K 

g 

Tula  H 

e 

Veliki  Ustyuk, 

Vologda  K 

c 

Tehernigov  G 

e 

Velikiye-Luki, 

Pskov  G 

d 

Astrakhan  K 

£ 

Velish, 

Vitebsk  G 

d 

LAKES 

AND  RIVERS. 

S.  Russia  I 

e 

Oka,  R.,  650  m. 

Vladimir  I 

d 

Orenburg  M  e 
Archangel  G  b 
Archangel  M  b 
Perm  M  c 
Siberia  N  c 
Archangel  G  b 
Archangel  M  b 
Perm  M  d 
Archangel  G  b 
Caucasia  II  f 
Vologda  H  d 
Archangel  G  b 
Caucasia  I  g 
Caucasia  K  g 
Finland  F  c 


Finland 
Finland 
Olouetz 
Olonetz 
Archangel 
Finland 
S.  Russia 
Perm 
Novgorod 
Vologda 
S.  Russia 

_ _ _  _  S.  Russia 

Memel,  or  Niemen,  R. ,  450  m.  W.  Russia 


G  c 
N  b 


G  d 
K  c 
I  f 


Onega,  L. ,  140  m.  by  45, 
Area  3,400  m. 

Onega,  R.,  250  m. 

Orrh,  L. 

Ounas,  R. 

Pavosero  L. 

Peipus,  L.,  80  m.  by 
32  m. 

Pelim,  R. 

Petchora,  R.,  900  m. 


Olonetz  H 
Archangel  II 
Finland  F 
Finland  F 
Archangel  G 

Baltic  Provinces  E 
Siberia  N 
Archangel  M 


Helis,  or  Pielisjoeroi,  L.,  63  m. 


Mezen,  R.,  400  m. 
Miyas,  R. 

Moksha,  R.,  230  m. 
Moskva,  R.,  200  m. 
Msta.  R. 

Muonio  Elf, 

Narew,  R. ,  200  m. 
Narova,  R.,  40  m. 
Nasi,  L. 

Neva.  R.,  40  m. 


Archangel 
Astrakhan 
Penza 
Moscow 
Novgorod 
Finland 
Poland 
Baltic  Provinces 
Finland 
Baltic  Provinces 


N  d 
I  e 
H  d 


Niemen,  or  Memel,  R.,  450  m.  W.  Russia 
Nitsa,  R.  ,  Perm 

Nuot  L.  Archangel 

Ob,  or  Obi,  R.,  3,000  m.  Siberia 


G  d 
E  d 
M  d 
G  b 
O  b 


by  16 
Pilvor  Jaha,  R. 

Pinega,  R. 

Polui,  R. 

Ponoi,  R. 

Pripet,  R.,  350  m. 

Pruth,  R.,  360  m. 

Psiol,  R. 

Pskov  L. ,  22  m.  by  12 
Pyhajoki,  R. 

Pyshina,  R. 

Ition,  R. 

Saima  L.,  145  m.  by  50 
Sakmara,  R. 

Sal,  R.,  340  m. 

Salgir,  R. 

Sama,  R., 

Samara,  R.,  2S0  m. 
Samara,  R. ,  150  m. 
Samosero  L. 

Samur,  R. 

Sctchutchya,  R. 

Segosero  L. 

Seim,  or  Sem,  R. ,  300  m 
Seligher,  or  Selguer,  L., 
30  m.  by  10 
Sevan,  or  Goukcha,  L., 
altitude  5,300  ft. 
Sheksna,  R. 

Siikojoki,  R. 

Sim,  R. 

Simojoki,  R. 


Finland  G 
Archangel  L 
Archangel  I 
Siberia  O 
Archangel  Id 
W.  Russia  F 
S.  Russia  F 
Lit.  Russia  G 
Pskov  F 
Finland  E 
Perm  M 
Caucasia  I 
Finland  F 
Astrakhan  L 
S.  Russia  I 
Taurida  G 
Finland  F 
Astrakhan  L 
Ekaterinoslav  H 
Olonetz  G 
Caucasia  K 
Siberia  O 
Olonetz  G 
Lit.  Russia  G 


Tver  G  d 


Caucasia  K 
Novgorod  H 
Finland  F 
Astrakhan  M 
Finland  F 


Velsk, 

Vcreia, 

Verknei  Uralsk, 

Verkneozernia, 

Verkoturie, 

Vesyegonsk, 

Vetluga, 

Viasma,  12,580 
Viasniki, 

Viatka,  14,705 
Viborg,  7,275 

a, 

\  ilkomir, 

Vilkovistski, 

Vilna,  69,464 
Vinnitsa,  11,051 
Vishni  Volotchok,  13,873 
Vitebsk,  27,868 
Vladava, 

Vladikavkas, 

Vladimir,  12,943 
Vladimirovka, 

Vladiinirovka, 

Vladimir  Volynskii, 
Vladislavov, 

Vloclavez,  10,304 
Volkovisk, 

Vologda,  18,984 
Volotchok,  Vishni,  13,873 
Volsk,  25,700 
Voltchansk, 

Voronesh,  orVoronej,  40,967 
Vosnesensk,  10,000 
Vygoserskoi, 

Vytegra, 

Waluiki, 

Warsaw  (Polish  Warzawd,  Ger. 
Warsrhau,  Fr.  Varsovic), 


Vologda  I  c 
Moscow  H  d 
Orenburg  M  e 
Orenburg  M  e 
Perm  N  d 
Tver  H 
Kostroma  K 
Smolensk  G 
Vladimir  I 
Viatka  K 
Finland  F 
Kovno  F 
Vilna  F 
Kovno  E 
Poland  E 
Vilna  F 
Podolia  F 
Tver  G 
Vitebsk  G 
Poland  E 
Ter  l)ist.  I 
Vladimir  I 
Astrakhan  IC 
Stavropol  I 
Volhynia  E 
Poland  E 
Poland  D 
Grodno  E 
Vologda  II 
Tver  G 
Saratov  K 
Kharkov  H 
Voronesh  H 
Kherson  G 
Olonetz  H 
Olonetz  Id 
Voronesh  H 


243,512 
Wenden, 

Wesenberg, 

Windau, 

Wolmar,  • 

Yanov, 

Yarensk, 

Yaroslav,  or  Jaroslav,  27,741 
Yegoryevsk,  or  Jegoryevsk, 
Y'eisk,  16,747 
Yelabuga,  or  Elabuga, 
Yelatma,  or  Elatma, 


Poland  E 
Livonia  F 
Esthonia  F 
Courland  E 
Livonia  F 
Poland  E 
Vologda  K 
Yaroslav  H 
Riazan  II 
Kuban  Dist.  H 
Viatka  L 
Tambov  I 


Yelets,  Jeletz,  or  Eletz,  26,505  Orel  H 


Yelshanka, 
Yenikale, 
Yrenotayevsk, 
Yessentuki, 
Yoensau, 
Yukovski,  10,167 
Zamose, 

Zarew, 

Zgierz,  12,510 
Z  ure  vozan  tch  u  rsk , 


Zytomir,  Shitomir,  or  Jitomir 
38,407 


Saratov  I 
Taurida  H 
Astrakhan  K 
Stavropol  I 
Finland  F 
Perm  M  d 
Poland  E  e 
Astrakhan  K  f 
Poland  D  e 
Viatka  K  d 


Vollivnia  F  e 


Sosh,  R.,  2S0  m. 

Sosna,  R. 

Sosva,  R. 

Sosva,  R. 

Styr,  R. 

Stichona,  R.,  440  m. 
Sulak,  R. 

Svir,  R. 

Sylva,  R. 

Sysola,  R.,  250  m. 

Tagil,  R. 

Tana,  R. 

Tchalkar  L. 

Tcheptsa,  R. 

Terek,  R. ,  300  in. 
Tetcha,  R. 

Tobol,  R. ,  500  m. 
Togusak,  R. 

Toposero  L. 

Tornea  Elf, 

Tsna,  R.,  260  m. 

Tsylma,  R. 

Tulema,  R. 

Tubs,  L. 

Tura,  R. 

Ubort,  R. 

Ufa,  or  Oufa,  R.,  400  m. 
Ugra,  R. 

Ui,  R. 

Ulea,  L. 

Ulea,  R. 

Unsha,  R. ,  280  m. 

Ural,  R.,  1,040  m. 

Usen,  Great,  R.,  260  m. 
dTsen,  Little,  R.,  240  m. 
ITssa,  R.,  460  m. 

Uvelka,  R. 

Vaga,  R.,  300  m. 
Vashka,  R. 

Veiikaia,  R. 

Vetluga,  R.,  440  m. 
Viatka,  R.,  680  m. 
Vishera,  R. 

Vishera,  R. 


W.  Russia  G  e 
Orel  H  e 
Perm  M  d 
Siberia  N  c 
W.  Russia  F  e 
Vologda  I  c 
Caucasia  K  g 
Olonetz  G  c 
Perm  M 
Vologda  L 
Perm  M 
Finland  F 
Siberia  L 
Viatka  L 
Caucasia  K 
Perm  M 
Orenburg  N 
Orenburg  N 
Archangel  G 
Finland  E 
Tambov  I 
Archangel  L 
Archangel  G 
Olonetz  G 
Perm  M 
W.  Russia  F 
Astrakhan  M 
Kaluga  H 
Astrakhan  N 
Finland  F 
Finland  F 
Kostroma  I 
Astrakhan  L 
Astrakhan  K 
Astrakhan  K 
Archangel  N 
Astrakhan  N 
Archangel  I  c 
Vologda  K  c 
Pskov  F  d 
Nishegorod  K  d 
Viatka  K  d 
Perm  M  e 
Vologda  L  » 


e 

e 

b 

b 

e 

b 

b 

c 

d 

e 

d 

e 

e 

c 

c 

d 

f 

f 

f 

b 

e 
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Vistula  (Ger.  Wcichsd),  R., 
590  m. 

Vodlo  L. 

Volga,  Mouths, 

Volga,  R.,  2,400  m. 


Poland  E  e 
Olonetz  H  c 
Astrakhan  K  f 
Astrakhan  K  f 


Volkov,  R..  150  ra. 
Voronesh,  R.,  240  m. 
Yorskia,  R. 

Voshe  L. 

Vym,  R. 


Novgorod  G  d 
Voronesh  H  e 
Lit.  Russia  H  c 
Novgorod  H  c 
Vologda  L  c 


Vytchegda,  R.,  640  m.  Vologda  K  c 

V'arte,  R.,  450  m.  Poland  1)  e 

Weichsel  (  Vistula),  R.,  590  m.  Poland  E  e 
Wirz-Jarw  L.  Baltic  Provinces  F  d 

Wyg  L.  Olouetz  G  c 


Yarenga,  R. 
Yegorlik,  R. 
Yeia,  R. 
Yurezan,  R. 
Yusna,  R. 


Vologda  K  c 
Caucasia  I  1 
S.  Russia  H  f 
Astrakhan  M  d 
Vladimir  II  d 


MOUNTAINS,  FORESTS,  ETC. 


Alagos  Ht.,  13,439  Caucasia  I  g 

Ararat,  Mt.  (Agri  Digit) , 

17.112  Caucasia  I  h 


Bazariuzy,  Mt.,  14,727 
Bieli  Kliutch,  1,156 
Bielowieza  Forest, 
Caucasus  Mts.,  13,493 
Deneshkin  Kamen  Mt., 
5,359 

Diklosmta,  13,739 
Elbruz,  Mt.,  18,493 
Fish  Dagh, 

Galsory,  3,203 


Caucasus  Mts.  K  g 
Simbirsk  K  e 
Grodno  E  e 
Caucasia  I  g 

Urals,  Perm  M  c 
Caucasus  Mts.  K  g 
Caucasus  Mts.  I  g 
Caucasus  Mts.  H  g 
Urals,  Perm  M  c 


Gnetiu  Mt.,  4,259  Urals,  Siberia  O 
Ilmen  Mts.,  Urals,  Orenburg  N 

Iremel  Mt.,  Urals,  6,030  Ufa  M 

Irendy  Range,  Urals,  Orenburg  M 

Jabyk  Karagai  Mt.,  Urals,  Orenburg  N 

Kasbek,  Mt.,  16,550  Caucasus  Mts.  I 


Katshkanar  Mt.,  2,941 
Kivalo, 

Koibn,  3,415 
Kontchakov,  Mt. .  5,117 
Kyambil  Mt.,  12,274 
Lysa  Gora  Mts.,  2,017 
Aianselk  Mts., 


Urals.  Perm  M 
Finland  F 
Urals,  Perm  M 
Urals,  Perm  M 
Baku  K 
Poland  E 
Finland  F 


Obtshei  Syrt  Mts.,  Astrakhan  K  e 

Pae  Choi  Mts.,  1,567  Archangel  N  b 

Pae  Daia  Mt.,  1,567  Archangel  N  b 

Pae-yer  Mt,  4,652  Urals,  Archangel  N  b 
Pinsk,  or  Rokitno,  Marshes,  W.  Russia  F  e 
Popowa  Gora  Mt., 

1,151  Valdai  Hills,  Novgorod  G  d 

Rasarjuzy  Mt.,  Caucasus  Mts.  K  g 

Rokitno,  or  Pinsk,  Marshes,  W.  Russia  F  e 
Sablia  Mt.,  5,141  Urals,  Vologda  M  c 
Samsar,  Mt/,  10,780  Tiflis  I  g 

Taganai  Mt.,  Urals,  3,402  Perm  M  d 

Tali  Mts.,  11,885  Caucasia  K  h 


Tchatyr  Dagh,  4,983 
Teirihariu  Hill,  1,094 
Timan,  or  Little  Tundra, 
Timan  Mts., 


Crimea  G 
Finland  F 
Archangel  L 
Archangel  L 


Toll-pos  Mt.,  5,434  Urals.  Vologda  M  c 
Tundra,  Great,  Archangel  M  b 

Tundra,  Little,  or  Timan,  Archangel  L  b 

Ural,  or  Oural,  Mts.,  Vologda  M  d 

Uvalli  Plateau,  Vologda  L 

Valdai,  or  Valdai,  Hills,  1,151  Novgorod  G 
Yalping  Ner,  3,929  Urals,  Perm  M  c 


BAYS,  ETC. 


Archangel,  G.  of,  White  Sea  H  b 

Arctic  Ocean  (Russ.  Sieverni  Okean), 

Azof,  Sea  of  (Russ.  Asovskoie 
More),  S.  Russia  K  f 

Baltic  Sea  (Russ.  Daltiiskoie 
More),  Baltic  Sea  D  d 

Bear  B.  •  Nova  Zembla  M  a 

Black  Sea  (Russ.  Tchernoie 
More),  G  g 

Bothnia,  G.  of,  Baltic  Sea  E  c 

Burrough,  or  Kara  Str.,  Kara  Sea  M  a 
Caspian  Sea  (Russ.  Kuspiiskoie 


More), 


S 


Chaipudyrskaia  B.  Archangel  N 

Cheskaia  B.  Archangel  K 

Cross  B.  Nova  Zembla  L 

Dead  Sea  (Russ.  Mcrtvyt 
Kultuk),  Caspian  Sea  L 

Emba  B.  Caspian  Sea  L 

Finland,  G.  (Russ.  Finskei  Salif, 


Fin.  Suomen  Lahti), 
Kandalaksha  or  Kan- 
dalsk  G. 

Kara  B. 

Kara  or  Burrough  Str. 
Kara  Sea, 


Baltic  Sea  F  d 


White  Sea  H 
Kara  Sea  O 
Kara  Sea  M 
Arctic  Ocean  N 


Kertch  or  Yenikale  Str. 
Kizilagatch  G. 

Kola  B. 

Kostin  Shar, 

Kuma,  G. 

Lutke  B. 

Mathews  Strait, 

Mertvyi  Kaltuk,  or  DeadS. 
Mezen,  G.  of, 

Mollers  B. 

Motavski  B. 

Onega,  G.  of, 

Perekop,  G. 


Sea  of  Azof  II  f 
Caspian  Sea  K  g 
Lapland  G  b 
Nova  Zembla  L  a 
Caspian  Sea  K  g 
Nova  Zembla  M  a 
Nova  Zembla  M  a 
Caspian  Sea  L  f 
Archangel  I  b 
Nova  Zembla  L  a 
Lapland  G  c 
White  Sea  H  b 
Black  Sea  G  f 


3LANDS,  PENINSULAS,  AND  CAPES. 


Alands  Is. 
Apsheron,  C. 
Arabat  Tongue, 
Britwin,  C. 
Crimea, 

Dago  I. 

Dolgi  I. 

Dry  C. 

Goose,  North,  C. 
Goose,  South,  C. 


Esthonia  E 
Archangel  M 
Archangel  L 
Archangel  L 


c 

Hango  Head, 

Finland  E 

d 

Kulali  I. 

Caspian  Sea  L 

fr 

g 

Hochland  I. 

Finland  F 

c 

Morasoie.  C. 

Siberia  O 

6 

b 

f 

Jigjinsk  I. 

Archangel  H  b 

Morshovetz  I. 

Archangel  I 

b 

a 

Kanin  Noss, 

Archangel  I 

b 

Novaia  Zemlia, 

Archangel  L 

a 

f 

Kanin  Peninsula, 

Archangel  K 

b 

Oesel  I. 

Livonia  L 

d 

d 

Karlo  I. 

Finland  E 

b 

Orlov.  C. 

Archangel  I 

b 

b 

Kola  Peninsula, 

Archangel  H 

b 

Ribatchi  Peninsula, 

Archangel  G 

b 

a 

Kolguev  I. 

Archangel  K 

b 

Runo  I. 

Livonia  E 

d 

a 

Kosa  Utch  Peninsula, 
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forest.  —  Manuf.  The  manufactures  of  the  empire  are 
not  generally  in  an  advanced  state.  The  principal  are 
linens,  woollens,  hardware,  leather,  soap. oil,  potash, and 
mats.  Most  of  the  yarn  employed  in  the  cotton  manu¬ 
facture  is  imported  from  England  As  to  hardware,! 
Tula,  to  the  south  of  Moscow,  is  the4*  Sheffield'*  of  Russia. 
Of  woollens,  the  coarser  qualities  are  made  in  various 
parts,  the  finer  almost  solely  at  Jamburg,  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  St.  Petersburg.  Moscow  contains  some  silk- 
works,  and,  along  with  St.  Petersburg,  thechief  manufac¬ 
tures  of  the  empire.  The  principal  trading  ports  are  St. 
Petersburg  ami  Riga, On  tin*  Baltic;  Archangel  on  the 
White  Sea ;  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sen;  Tanganrog,  on 
the  Sea  of  Azov;  and  Astrakhan  and  Baku,  on  the  Cas¬ 
pian  Sea.  The  trade  with  China  is  mostly  carried  on 
through  Kiaehta;  and  the  fair  of  Nizhni  Novgorod  is  cel¬ 
ebrated  all  overEuropc. — None  but  nutiveRussians  were 
allowed  to  engage  in  the  internal  trade  of  the  country; 
and  hence  a  foreigner  who  imported  goods  in  R.  had  to 
sell  them  to  Russians  only,  and  at  the  port  where  they 
arrived.  A  lew  foreigners,  indeed, settled  in  Russia,  and 
having  connections  with  t lie  natives,  trade  with  the  in¬ 
terior  ;  but  it  is  contrary  to  law.  and  the  goods  are  lia¬ 
ble  to  he  seized.  —  Exp.  The  principal  are  hemp,  flax, 
seeds,  leather,  tallow,  potash,  wax,  soap,  timber,  pitch, 
tar,  train-oil,  linen,  ropes,  thread,  peltry,  and  iron  in 
bars. —  Imp.  Sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  and  other  colonial 
‘goods,  superfine  woollens. cotton  cloths,  silks,  dye-stuffs, 
wine,  and  brandy.  —  Monty,  Weights,  awl  Measures. 
Accounts  in  R.  are  kept  in  roubles  and  copecks,  q.  v. 
Theonlv  gold  coin  is  fh°  *!emi -imperial,  value  5  roubles. 


Fig.  2287. — wayside  inn  in  Russia.  (See  also  Fig.  1487.) 
The  Russian  lb. is  rather  larger  than  the  avoirdupois  lb.; 
the  last  —  13*8  quarters;  the  chetwert ,  the  measure  lor 
corn,  “  5*75  Eng.  bushels;  the  dedal ine,  land-measure,:: 
abt.  2-7  of  an  acre  ;  the  verst  of  104*5  to  a  geog.  degree  = 
107  yards,  3  versts  being  about  equivalent  to  2  Eng.  m. 
—  Government.  The  government  of  R.  is  an  absolute 
hereditary  monarchy.  The  whole  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  power  is  united  in  the  emperor,  whose  will 
alone  is  law.  The  administration  of  the  empire  is  in¬ 
trusted  to  four  great  hoards,  or  councils,  possessing  sep¬ 
arate  functions,  but  centring  in  the  *‘  Private  Cabinet 
of  the  Emperor.”  The  first  of  these  boards  is  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Empire ,  consisting  of  ail  unlimited  number  of 
members  nominated  bv  the  Emperor,  and  whose  chief 
functions  is  that  of  superintending  the  actions  of  the 
general  administration,  of  watching  over  the  due  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  of  proposing  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  same  whenever  necessary.  The  second  is 
the  Directing  Senate,  or*4  Prawitelstwnjuschtschi  Senat,” 
which  is  a  high  court  of  justice  for  the  empire,  con¬ 
trolling  all  the  inferior  tribunals.  It  also  examines 
into  the  state  of  the  public  revenue  and  expenditures, 
and  has  power  to  inquire  into  public  abuses,  to  ap¬ 
point  to  a  great  variety  of  offices,  and  to  make  remon¬ 
strances  to  the  emperor.  The  third  college  is  the 
Holy  Synod,  and  to  it  is  committed  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  religious  affairs  of  the  empire.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  principal  dignitaries  of  the  church.  All 
its  decisions  run  iti  the  emperor’s  name,  and  have  no 
force  till  approved  by  him.  The  fourth  board  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  thuncil  of  Ministers,  divided  into  ^depart¬ 
ments.  The  empire  is  divided  into  general  governments, 
or  vice-royalties,  governments,  and  districts.  At  the 
head  of  each  general  government  is  a  viceroy,  or  gene¬ 
ral-governor,  the  representative  of  the  emperor,  who  as 
such  commands  the  forces,  and  has  the  supreme  control 
ami  direction  of  all  affairs,  whether  civil  or  military. 
The  government  of  each  parish,  and  part  of  the  local  ad¬ 
ministration,  is  intrusted  to-  the  people,  to  the  extent 
of  leaving  them  free  in  matters  of  social  interest.  For 
this  purpose  tin*  whole  country  is  divided  into  communes, 
denominated  *‘  mil*  ” —  which  means  both  44  the  village” 
and  4  the  world”  —  and  these  again  are  united  into  dis¬ 
tricts.  or  “  volosti.”  mill- racing  a  population  of  about  six 
thousand  souls.  Etch  communal  administration  is  pre¬ 
sided  ovvr  by  an  elder,  or  **  starshiim,**  who,  in  case  the 
commune  consists  of  several  villages,  has  under  him  a 
“starosta,”  or  head  of  each  hamlet,  as  also  a  tax-collector 
or  superintendent  of  public  stores.  All  these  officers 
are  elected  by  ballot  at  annual  assemblies  by  the  peas¬ 
ants,  and  from  among  themselves.  The  offices  are  more 
or  less  honorary,  the  emoluments  connected  with  some 
of  them  being  so  small  as  to  he  scarcely  more  than  nomi¬ 
nal.— The  nobles  of  the  empire  possess  a  representation 
of  their  own,  due  to  Catherine  II.  They  form  in  each  prov¬ 
ince  a  corporation  under  an  elected  president,  to  whom 
is  joined  a  government  commissioner.  They  assemble 
at  regular  intervals  of  three  years,  with  liberty  to  delib¬ 
erate  on  any  subject  they  choose.  The  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  enjoyed  by  these  states-geneial  are  very  exten¬ 


sive,  but  the  chief  object  of  all  their  political  actions  has 
been  to  uphold  the  privileges  and  rights  of  their  class. 
The  Russian  nobleman  can  only  be  deprived  of  his  life, 
property,  or  honor,  by  judgment  of  law  ;  he  can  only  be 
tried  by  bis  peers,  and  the  judgment  must  ho  specially 
confirmed  by  the  emperor.  No  corporal  punishment 
can  be  inflicted  upon  him  ;  he  is  tree  from  personal 
taxes,  recruitment,  and  having  soldiers  quartered  upon 
him;  he  can  freely  establish  manufactures  and  indus¬ 
trial  undertakings  of  all  kinds  on  his  estate:  but  in  the 
towns,  in  such  cases,  he  must  enter  the  respective  guilds, 
lie  is  at  liberty  to  sell  his  own  products  and  manutac- 
tures.  More  than  one-half  of  all  the  cultivated  laud  be¬ 
long  to  the  nobility  in  tee-simple,  and  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  population  of  Russia  Proper,  until  recently, 
were  not  ouly  their  dependents,  but  serfs.  The  power 
of  this  large  class,  which  partly  governed  the  empire, 
has  suffered  a  heavy  loss  by  the  great  work  of  Serf 
Emancipation,  which  h  aves  the  emperor  more  than  ever 
Autocrat  of  R. —  Religion.  The  established  religion  is 
the  (Jreco-Russian.  officially  called  the  Orthodox-Cath¬ 
olic  faith.  The  Russian  Church  separated  from  the 
See  of  Rome  in  1054,  mid  from  the  Byzantine  patriarch¬ 
ate  in  1589.  It  has  its  own  independent  synod,  but 
maintains  the  relations  of  a  sister  church  with  the  lour 
patriarchates  of  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  Antioch, 
and  Alexandria.  The  Sacred  Synod ,  the  hoard  of  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Church,  was  established  with  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Russian  clergy  and  the  lour  Eastern  pa¬ 
triarchs.  There  have  been  three  epochs  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Russian  Church.  At  first  it  had  a  foreign 
head,  the  patriarch  in  Constantinople,  who  appointed 
the  Metropolitan  of  Kiev,  and  afterwards  of  Moscow  ; 
during  the  second  period,  commencing  in  15*9.  it  was 
governed  by  a  patriarch  appointed  by  the  Czar,  hut 
nearly  independent;  lastly,  the  direction  of  the  Church 
was  transferred  to  t lie  emperor.  He  is  however  not  the 
head  of  the  Church  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Pope  of 
Rome.  The  emperor  exercises  the  external  functions 
in  a  still  greater  degree  than  the  pontiff;  he  appoints  to 
every  office  in  the  Church,  and  is  restricted  only  so  far 
as  to  leave  to  the  bishops  and  prelates  the  privilege  of 
proposing  candidates;  and  he  transfers  and  dismisses 
persons  from  their  offices  in  certain  cases.  Rut  he  has 
never  claimed  the  right  of  deciding  theological  and  dog¬ 
matic  questions.  In  the  case  of  any  new  heresy  spring¬ 
ing  up  in  Russia  requiring  a  judgment,  the  emperor 
cannot  pronounce  a  decision,  but  this  duty  appertains 
to  the  Synod,  and,  if  the  question  is  critical,  the  opinion 
of  the  four  Eastern  patriarchs  must  be  consulted,  and 
finally  a  council  has  to  he  convened.  The  judgment  of 
the  Church  being  once  given,  the  emperor  must  com¬ 
mand  its  execution.  In  official  documents  the  emperor 
never  calls  himself  the  Head,  hut  only  the  Protector  or 
Defender  o  f  the  Church.  The  points  in  which  tlieGreco- 
Russian  Church  differs  from  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
are,  its  deny¬ 
ing  the  spirit¬ 
ual  supremacy 
of  the  Pope,  its 
prohibitingthe 
celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  and  its 
authorizing  all 
individuals  to 
read  and  study 
the  Scriptures 
in  their  vernac¬ 
ular  language. 

The  prohibit¬ 
ing  of  celibacy 
is  carried  to 
such  an  extent 
that  no  priest 
can  perform 
any  spiritual 
functions  be-  Fig.  2288. 

fore  he  is  mar-  GREEK  PRIEST  receiving  a  confession. 
ried,  nor  after 

he  becomes  a  widower;  and  as,  by  the  rules  of  the  Church, 
he  is  not  allowed  to  remarry,  the  death  of  his  wife  occa¬ 
sions  the  cessation  of  his  clerical  functions.  The  priests 
may,  however,  on  the  death  of  their  wives,  enter  into  a 
convent,  and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  becoming  eligible  to 
he  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  With  the  exception  of  the 
restraints  laid  on  the  Jews,  who  were  not  allowed  to 
settle  in  Russia  Proper,  all  religions  may  he  freely  pro¬ 
fessed  in  the  empire.  No  member  of  the  Russo-Greek 
Church  is,  however,  permitted  t<>  renounce  his  creed ; 
and  when  a  marriage  takes  place  between  one  of  its 
members  and  a  person  belonging  to  another  faith,  the 
children  must  all  he  brought  up  in  the  established 
faith.  There  are  no  reliable  religious  statistics,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  most  careful  calculations,  there  are, 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Russia,  56,000,0u0  professing 
the  Orthodox  faith:  6.500,000  of  Roman  Catholics;  and 
4,000,000  of  Protestants,  mostly  Lutherans.  Tin*  Jews 
number  very  nearly  2,000,000,  nearly  one-half  of  them 
residing  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland. —  Education.  The 
Russian  clergy  are  chiefly  educated  at  training  schools 
provided  by  the  government  within  the  last  25  years. 
In  the  year  186.’,  there  were  479  training  schools,  with 
60,636  pupils  ;  of  these  latter  414  were  educated  at  the 
charge  of  the  crown  in  the  academies,  7,347  in  the  semi¬ 
naries.  7.595  in  the  district  schools,  and  3,187  in  the  par¬ 
ish  schools.  Thus  18.543  pupils  were  educated  at  the 
charge  of  the  crown,  anil  4*2,092  at  their  own  expense. 
In  1*39  there  were  only  three  academies,  with  51  teach¬ 
ers:  45  seminaries  with  415  teachers  ;  173  district  schools, 
with  818  teachers;  and  193  parish  schools,  with  367 
teachers.  The  education  of  the  people  is  still  very 
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backward  in  Russia,  though  it  has  made  much  progress 
within  the  last  half  century.  A  plan  for  a  national  sys¬ 
tem  ol  instruction  was  laid  down  in  a  ukase  ot  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander,  issued  in  1*02;  which,  though  it  has 
undergone  various  modifications,  contains  the  outline 
ot  the  system  that  is  still  followed.  The  empire  is  di¬ 
vided,  in  respect  ot  education,  into  a  certain  number  of 
districts,  each  of  which  has  a  university,  with  a  certain 
number  of  lyceiims,  at  which  the  young  men  intended 
to  fill  civil  offices  are  mostly  instructed,  besides  gymna¬ 
siums,  high  schools,  and  elementary  schools,  varying 
according  to  area  and  population.  The  chief  districts  are 
those  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow.  Kharkof,  Kasau,  Bor- 
pat,  Kiev.  Odessa,  M  i lua,  Warsaw,  and  Siberia  ;  but  of 
these  only  the  first  six  have  universities.  The  official 
report  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  states  that, 
in  the  year  1*67,  tlu  re  were  in  the  whole  of  the  empire 
8,937  schools,  with  950.002  pupils.  This  gives  one  pupil 
to  every  77  inhabitants.  Other  calculations  given  much 
lower  rate  of  public  education,  stating  the  proportion 
of  school-attending  children  to  inhabitants  as  1  to  140. 
The  system  ot  private  education,  formerly  very  common 
in  Russia,  has  almost  entirely  ceased,  owing  chiefly  to 
various  imperial  decrees,  which  exclude  from  govern¬ 
ment  employments  all  young  men  who  have  not  been 
educated  at  public  schools.  —  Jnhubitarits.  More  than 
a  hundred  tribes,  with  as  many  different  languages,  are 
comprised  within  the  circuit  of  the  Russian  empire,  but 
nearly  all  these  live  on  the  frontiers  of  the  country  :  the 
interior  is  inhabited  by  a  homogeneous  race,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  numbering  about  50,000,000,  whereas  all  the  other 
tribes  of  the  empire  united  did  not  exceed  24,000.000. 
The  Russians  are  generally  sub-divided  into  Great  Rus¬ 
sians,  numbering  about  36.000.000;  Little  Russians,  or 
Ruthe-nts,  to  tlie  number  of  10,000,000;  and  M’hite  Rus¬ 
sians.  about  4 .000.01  >0.  The  dialect  of  the  Little  and  the 
White  Russians  slightly  differs  from  that  of  the  Great 
Russians,  hut  not  so  much  as  to  prevent  a  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding.  01  other  races,  the  most  important  are 
the  Slavonians  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  numbering 
some  7,000,000;  the  Fins  and  Lettones,  some  2,600.000; 
and  the  Armenians,  to  the  number  of  about  2,000,000. 
These  figures,  however,  are  mere  estimates;  for  there 
exist  no  official  returns  regarding  the  various  nationali¬ 
ties  inhabiting  the  empire.  —  Army.  The  land  forces 
of  Russia  are  formed  of  two  descriptions  of  troops,  dif¬ 
ferent  from  each  other  in  many  respects  —  the  regular 
troops,  properly  so  called,  and  the  feudal  militia  of  the 
Cossacks  and  similar  races.  Some  corps  of  the  latter 
have  been  brought  into  regular  form  and  training,  and 
are  occasionally  employed  like  the  rest  of  the  army,  al¬ 
though  in  many  respects  they  differ  entirely  from  the 
regular  troops.  The  regular  army  is  recruited  from  the 
classes  of  peasants  and  artisans,  partly  and  principally 
by  means  of  a  conscription,  partly  by  the  adoption  of 
the  sons  of  soldiers,  and  partly  l»y  voluntary  enlistment. 
Nobles,  magistrates,  clergy  men,  and  students  are  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  service.  Merchants  and  traders  en¬ 
rolled  in  tlie  different  guilds  are  also  exempted,  as  are  the 
only  sons  of  peasants,  and  peasants  with  more  Ilian  three 
children.  Tlie  levies  furnished  by  the  Cossacks  are  reg¬ 
ulated  by  particular  treaties;  and  many  half-savage 
tribes  are  excused*  partly  on  account  of  their  diminu¬ 
tive  size*,  and  partly  because  of  their  great  aversion  to  a 
military  life.  The  period  of  service  is  fixed  at  22  years 
for  tlu*  guard,  and  25  years  for  the  other  troops.  But 
since  1846,  soldiers  alter  10  or  15  years'  service,  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  belong  to  the  western  or  eastern  divisions 
of  the  empire,  are  entitled  to  an  indefinite  leave,  and 
are  sent  home  to  their  native  place,  their  names  being 
enrolled  in  the  reserve  ot  the  battalion  or  squadron  of 
the  regiment  to  which  they  belong,  that  they  may,  if 
necessary,  be  again  called  into  active  service.  The  nu¬ 
merical  strength  of  the  Russian  army  was  as  follows  in 
the  year  1866:  Infantry.  364,422  ;  cavalry.  38,306;  artil¬ 
lery,  41,731 ;  engineers.  13.413;  total.  457,073,  on  the  peace¬ 
footing.  On  the  war-looting,  the  general  total,  including 
the  1st  and  2d  reserves,  was  1,135,975. — Navy.  It  consists 
of  two  great  divisions,  the  fleet  of  the  Baltic,  and  that 
of  the  Black  Sea.  The  divisions,  like  the  English,  carry 
the  w  hite,  blue,  and  red  flag— an  arrangement  originat¬ 
ing  with  the  Butch — hut  without  the  rank  of  tlie  ad¬ 
mirals  being  in  any  way  connected  with  the  color  ol  tlie 
flag.  According  to  an  official  report,  the  Russian  fleet 
consisted,  in  1868,  of  203  steamers  and  29  sailing-vessels, 
of  which  the  greater  and  more  formidable  part  was  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  Baltic.  The  Black  Sea  fleet  numbered  41, 
the  Caspian  59,  the  Siberian  or  Pacific  30,  and  the  Lake 
Aral  or  Turkestan  squadron  9  vessels;  the  rest  ot  the 
ships  were  either  stationed  at  Cronstadt  and  Sweaborg, 
or  engaged  in  cruising  in  European  waters  — Hist.  The 
ancients  had  very  little  acquaintance  with  the  \ast 
countries  included  iu  the  empire  of  R.  The  monarchy 
is  usually  regarded  as  having  been  founded  by  Rurik, 
about  anno  862,  his  dominions  and  those  of  his  imme¬ 
diate  successors,  comprising  Novgorod,  Kiev,  and  the 
surrounding  country.  In  980— 10 1 6,  A  ladimir  introduced 
Christianity,  and  founded  several  cities  and  schools. 
But,  from  this  period  down  to  1237,  when  the  country 
was  overrun  by  the  Tartars,  R.,  with  few  exceptions, 
was  the  theatre  of  civil  war.  In  1328  the  seat  of  govt, 
was  transferred  to  Moscow:  and  in  1481  the  Tartars 
were  finally  expelled.  In  1613  the  house  ot  Romanoff, 
whence  his  present  majesty  is  descended,  was  raised  to 
the  throne;  and  from  this  period  the  empire  acquired 
strength  and  consistency.  Under  Alexis  Mikhailovitch 
(1645-1676),  White  R.  and  Little  R.  were  conquered 
from  the  Poles,  and  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Czar,  various  inter¬ 
nal  improvements  were  effected,  and  the  power  of  R. 
began  to  be  felt  and  feared  by  all  her  neighbors.  At 
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length,  in  1606.  Peter  the  Great  ascended  the  throne, 
and  the  destinies  of  R.  and  of  the  northern  wbrld  were 
immediately  changed.  That  prince  gave  to  the  arms  of 
It.  a  decided  preponderance  in  the  N.  of  Europe;  he 
also  gave  her  a  fleet,  conquered  large  provinces  on  the 
Baltic,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  noble  city  which 
bears  liis  name,  and  introduced  among  his  people  the 
arts,  the  literature,  the  customs,  and,  to  some  extent 
also,  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  more  civilized  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations.  From  this  period  R.  has  progressively 
advanced  in  power  and  civilization.  Under  Catherine 
II.  (1762-1796),  R.  acquired  a  great  accession  of  power 
by  her  acquisitions  in  Poland  and  on  the  Black  Sea.  The 
attempt  of  Napoleon  I.  to  dictate  a  peace  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander  I.,  in  the  ancient  capital  of  the  czars, 
led  to  the  overthrow  of  his  power,  and  gave  a  vast  ac¬ 
cession  of  influence  and  consideration  to  R.  This  in¬ 
fluence  has  been  maintained  to  tin*  present  time,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  Crimean  war,  which,  for  a  time,  hum¬ 
bled  the  military  pride  of  R.  See  Sup.,  p.  2118. 

CZARS. 


1533.  Ivan  IV.(the  Terrible.) 
1581.  Feodor  I. 

1598.  Boris  Godunow. 

16D5.  Feodor  II. 

1605.  Dmitri  V.  (the  False). 
Io06.  Vassili  or  Basil  VI. 
(Cbouiski). 


1610.  Vladislaus  of  Poland. 
1613.  Michael  111. 

1615.  Alexis  I. 

1676.  Feodor  Ill. 

16S2.  Ivan  V.  and  Peter  1. 
(the  Great). 


EMPERORS. 

1689.  Peter  I..  the  Great  17C2.  Peter  ITT. 


(alone). 

1725.  Catherine  I. 
1727.  Peter  II. 
1730.  Anne. 

1740.  Ivan  VI. 
1742.  Elizabeth. 


1762.  Catherine  II. 
1796.  Paul  I. 

1801.  Alexander  I. 
1825.  Nicholas  I. 
1S55.  Alexander  II. 
1881  Alexander  III. 


Revenue,  1874,  $409,376,455;  expenditures,  $410,579,007. 

It  us'sia,  in  A'. a  p.-v.  and  twp.of  Herkimer  co. 

Itusttia,  in  Ohio ,  a  twp.  of  Shelby  co.;  pop.  abt.  5,000. 

Russian,  (rush' y  an.)  a.  Pertaining  to  Russia. 

— n.  A  native  of  Russia  ;  a  Russ. 

Russian  A  on  erica.  See  Alaska. 

Rus'siau  Ratli.  See  Bath. 

Rus  sian  River,  in  California ,  rises  in  Mendocino 
co..  and  flowing  S.,  then  \\\,  enters  the  Pacific  Ocean 
from  Sonoma  co.  Length,  abt.  125  in.  —  A  tow'uship  of 
Sonoma  co. ;  p  >p.  abt.  900. 

Russia vi I le,  ( rush'a-vil ,)  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village 
of  Howard  co.,  abt.  18  m.  N.E.  of  Frankfort. 

Rum!,  n.  [A  S.  rost.)  (Client.)  The  yellowish  coat  of 
peroxide  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  iron  exposed  to 
a  moist  atmosphere.  To  prevent  the  rusting  of  iron 
utensils,  oil.  paint,  varnish,  plumbago,  grease,  or  any 
substance  which  will  protect  the  metal  from  the  moist 
air,  may  be  employed  Under  all  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances.  iron  decomposes  water,  abstracts  the  oxygen, 
and  combines  with  it,  thus  forming  rust. 

— Any  foul  matter  contracted;  foul,  extraneous  matter; 
also,  loss  of  power  by  inactivity. 

( But .)  A  disease  of  plants,  which  shows  itself  on  the 
stems  and  leaves  of  many  plants,  and  ou  the  ears  of 
grasses,  both  of  the  cereal  grasses  ahd  of  many  pasture 
or  forage  grasses,  in  brown,  yellow,  or  orange-colored 
spots,  and  after  destroying  the  epidermis  of  the  plant, 
assumes  the  form  of  a  powder,  which  soils  the  fingers 
when  touched.  R.  seems  to  consist  at  first  of  a  small 
fungi  of  one  cell,  sometimes  divided  by  a  transverse 
wall,  belonging  to  the  genera  Credo  and  Puccinia , 
which,  finally,  breaking  through  the  diseased  epidermis, 
form  a  colored  dust  consisting  of  mere  spores.  R.  is 
sometimes  very  injurious  to  crops.  No  remedy  is  known 
for  it ;  but  it  is  certain  that  rank  manures  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  or  aggravate  it. 

— v.  n.  [A.  S.  rustian.]  To  contract  rust.  —  To  become 
dull  by  iuactiou;  to  degenerate  in  idleness. — To  gather 
dust  or  extraneous  matter. 

— v.  a.  To  cause  to  contract  rust.  —  To  impair  by  time 
and  inactivity. 

Rusl'cliuk,  or  Rutz'clllik,  a  fortified  town  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  Turkey,  prov.  of  Bulgaria,  on  the  Danube,  56  m. 
N.E.  of  Nicopolis,  and  62  m.  N.W.  of  Shumla.  Manuf. 
Woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  stufts,  and  tobacco.  Pop. 


24.000. 


Rustic,  [Lat.  rusticus ,  from  rus,  the  country  ]  Per¬ 

taining  to  the  country  ;  rural. — Having  the  manners  of 
those  who  live  in  the  country:  plain;  simple;  una¬ 
dorned;  artless;  rude;  unpolished;  uutaught;  awk¬ 
ward  ;  rough;  coarse. 

— n.  A  countryman  ;  a  swain ;  a  peasant ;  a  hind  ;  a  clown. 

(Arch)  Masonry  employed  in  basements  with  large 
joints  to  mark  the  different  courses  of  stones.  It  is 
applied  to  work  left  with  an  irregular  surface,  or  jagged 
out  in  ail  irregular  manner. 

Rustically,  adv.  Rudely;  coarsely;  without  refine¬ 


ment  or  elegance. 

Rus  t irate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  rusticor."]  To  dwell  or  reside 
in  the  country. 

— v.  a.  To  compel  to  reside  in  the  country.  —  To  banish 
from  a  town  or  college  for  a  time. 

Rlistico'tion,  n.  Act  of  rusticating;  state  of  being 
rusticated  ;  residence  in  the  country. 

{Arch.)  Same  as  Rustic,  7.  v. 

Rustic  'ity,  n.  [Fr.  ruxticiU.)  State  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  rustic  ;  bucolic  manners ;  rudeness  ;  coarseness ;  sim¬ 
plicity  ;  artleasness. 

Rust  ily,  adv.  In  a  rusty  state. 

Rust'iiiess,  11.  State  of  being  rusty. 

Rustic,  iriis'I.)  v  n.  [A.  S.  hrixtlan.]  To  make  the 
noise  of  certain  things  shaken,  agitated,  or  rubbed,  as 
silk,  straw,  dry  leaves,  &c. 


Rust  le,  n.  The  noise  of  certain  things  shaken;  a  rustling. 

Rustling,  (rus'l-iny.)  n.  A  quick  succession  ot  small 
sounds,  as  a  brushing  among  dry  leaves  or  straw. 

Rust  y,  a.  Covered  or  affected  with  rust. —  Dull;  im¬ 
paired  by  inaction  or  neglect  of  use;  covered  with  foul 
or  extraneous  matter;  rough;  hoarse;  grating. 

Rut,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rugitus ,  a  roaring,  from  the  noise 
which  deer  make  when  they  desire  to  come  together.] 
The  copulation  of  deer. 

— V .  n.  To  lust,  as  deer. 

Rut,  n.  [Fr.  route.,  from  Lat.  rota ,  a  wheel.]  The  track 
of  a  wheel ;  a  line  cut  in  the  soil  with  a  spade. 

— v.  a.  To  cut  or  penetrate  in  ruts,  as  roads ;  to  cut  a  line 
in  the  soil  w  ith  a  spade. 

Ruta.  (Rot)  A  gen.  of  the  ord.  Rutaccse.  R.  grave- 
olens  is  the  com¬ 
mon  Rue.  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe. 

It  has  a  very 
powerful,  dis¬ 
agree;!  bl  e,  pec  u- 
liarodor,  which 
is  due  to  the 
presence  of  a 
volatile  oil.  Its 
taste  is  bitter 
and  nauseous. 

It  is  used  in 
medicine  as  an 
anti-spasmodic, 
anthelmi  n  ti  c, 
ennnenagogue, 
stimulant,  and 
carminative.  — 

This  plant  is 
supposed  to  be 
identical  with 
the  pegamnn  of 
the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  (Luke  xi. 

42).  The  spe¬ 
cies  R.n  ton  tana 
possesses  very  Fig.  2289. — RUTA  GRAVEOLEXS. 

acrid  properties. 

Rula'cciv,  n.  {Rot.)  The  Rue  family,  an  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Rutalex.  Diag.  Few-seeded  fruit,  which  finally 
becomes  apocarpous,  and  separates  its  pericarp  into  2 
layers,  sessile  pendulous  ovules,  and  perfect  flowers.  — 
They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  very  rarely  herbs,  chiefly 
found  in  the  temperate  regions.  They  are  characterized 
by  a  powerful  odor  and  a  latter  taste.  Several  species 
are  used  medicinally.  The  order  contains  47  genera 
and  400  species.  S*  e  Barosma,  Galipea,  ami  Ruta. 

Ru  tales,  n.  pi.  {Rot.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  sub-class 
Hypogynous  ex  opens.  Diag.  Monodichlamydeous  sym¬ 
metrical  flowers,  axile  placenta?,  an  imbricated  calyx 
and  corolla,  definite  stamens,  and  an  embryo  with  little 
or  no  albumen.  The  alliance  includes  13  orders, — 
Aurantiace.e,  Amyridace^e,  CeDRELACEjE,  MkLIACEjE, 
A.\acardiace.e,  Con\  arace.e,  Rctace.e.  Xanthoxyi.a- 
ce.e,  Ochnace^e,  SimarubacejE,  Zygoph yllace.e,  Elati- 
nace.e,  and  Podjstemace.e,  7.  V. 

Ru'tersvillc,  in  Texas ,  a  post  village  of  Fayette  co., 
abt.  6  in.  .\.E.  of  La  Grange. 

Ru21i.  (Book  of.)  (Script.)  One  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  inserted  between  the  book  of  Judges 
and  the  books  of  Samuel,  as  forming  a  sequel  to  tbei 
former  and  an  introduction  to  the  latter.  Among  the 
ancient  Jews  it  formed  part  of  the  book  of  Judges;  but 
the  modern  Jews  separate  it,  and  make  it  the  second 
of  the  five  Negilloth.  It  takes  its  name  from  Ruth ,  a 
Moabitess,  who,  having  married  a  Jew  and  lost  her  hus¬ 
band  by  death,  proceeds  with  her  mother-in-law  to 
Bethlehem,  where  she  leads  a  blameless  life  of  poverty, 
and  becomes  the  wife  of  a  relative  named  Boaz,  through 
whom  she  is  an  ancestor  of  David.  It  consists  of  four 
chapters,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  sections:  —  1. 
An  account  of  Naomi  from  her  going  into  Monb  with 
her  husband,  Elimelek,  to  her  return  to  the  land  of  Israel 
with  her  daughter-in-law,  Ruth  (ch.  i.);  2.  Boaz’s  inter¬ 
view  with  Ruth  and  their  marriage  (ii.-iv.  12);  3.  The 
birth  of  Ohed,  the  son  of  Boaz  by  Ruth,  from  whom 
David  was  descended  (iv.  13-18).  The  genealogy  with 
which  it  concludes  is  evidently  incomplete,  probably 
because  the  leading  members  only  are  mentioned.  The 
date  and  authorship  of  this  book  are  alike  unknown. 
It  w;is  evidently  written  some  time  after  the  events  to 
which  it  refers,  for  the  expression,  “  when  the  judges 
ruled,”  evidently  implies  that  in  the  writer’s  time  the 
kings  had  begun  to  reign.  The  general  opinion  is  that 
it  was  written  by  Samuel.  The  canonical  authority  of 
the  book  has  never  been  questioned,  Ruth,  tin*  Moabitess, 
being  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Matt.  i.  6). 
The  scope  of  the  book  is  evidently  to  show  how  a 
heathen,  belonging  even  to  the  hated  Moabitish  stock, 
was  honored  to  be  the  progenitor  of  the  great  King 
David,  because  she  placed  her  reliance  on  the  God  of 
Israel. 

R11I lie'nium,  n.  (Clirin.)  In  the  process  for  extract¬ 
ing  osmium  from  the  residue  left  on  treating  the  plati¬ 
num  ore  with  aqua  regia ,  by  heating  in  a  current 
of  air,  square  prismatic  crystals  of  b  inoxide  of  ruthe¬ 
nium  (Ru02)  are  deposited,  nearer  to  tin*  heated  portion 
ot  the  tube  than  the  osmic  acid,  for  the  hinoxide  is  not 
itself  volatile,  being  only  carried  forward  mechanically 
in  company  with  the  osmie  acid.  When  hiimxide  of 
ruthenium  is  heated  in  hydrogen,  metallic  ruthenium  is 
obtained  as  a  bard,  brittle,  almost  infusible  metal,  which 
is  scarcely  affected  even  by  aqua  regia.  This  metal  was 
discovered  by  Claus  in  1864.  Sp.  yr.  11-3;  equiv.  52; 
symbol ,  Ru. 
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Rutli'erford,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Martin  co.; 
pop .  abt  1,800. 

Rutherford,  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  S.W  co ,  adjoining  S. 
Carolina;  area,  abt.  550  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Broad  and  C<*n- 
gnree  rivers.  Surface ,  hilly  or  mountainous;  soil,  in 
some  parts  fertile  Cap.  Kutherfordton,  a  thriving 
post-village,  abt.  216  in.  W.of  Raleigh.  Pp.  abt.  13,000. 

Rutherford,  in  Tennessee, a  cen.ral  co. ;  urea.  al»t.  600 
sq.m.  River.  Stone  River.  Surface,  diversified:  soil , 
extremely  fertile.  Cap.  Murtreesborougli.  Pop.  (1870) 
33,396. 

Ruf  li'ergleu,  or  Rti;>'leii,  a  town  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  Lanark,  on  t lie  Clyde.  m.  S.E.  of  Gla^ow.  Manuf. 

Principally  weaving  and  d\eing.  Pep.  8.062. 

Rulll'erville,  in  Aew  York,  a  village  of  St.  Lawrence 
co.,  abt.  15  m.  N.  of  Canton. 

Rutli'IcKS,  a.  Void  of  pity  or  .compassion  :  cruel ;  piti¬ 
less  :  barbarous;  insensible  to  the  miseries  of  others. 

Ruth  lessl y\aar.  Without  pity ; cruelly  ;  barbarously. 

Ruth  less  11  ess,  n.  State  or  quality  ol  being  ruthless; 
want  of  compassion;  insensibility  to  the  distresses  of 
others. 

Ruths'blirjf.  in  Maryland,  a  village  of  Queen  Anne 
co,  abt.  42  m.  E  of  Annapolis. 

Riitijgliano,  (roo-teel-ye-u'no,)*  town  ofS.  Italy,  prov 
ot  Terra-di-Bari,  7  111.  S.W.  of  Couversauo ;  pop.  4,600. 

Rutile,  n.  |  Lat.  r  util  us ,  red.]  (Mm)  Native  cry  8* 
talii/.ed  titanic  acid;  composed,  when  pure,  ol  60b8 
titanum  and  39*02  oxygen. 

Rut  land,  an  inland  co.  of  England,  having  N.  and  E. 
the  co.  of  Lincoln,  S.E.  and  S.-  Northampton,  and  W. 
Leicester;  area,  152  sq  m.  The  surface  is  undulating, 
and  the  soil  generally  fertile,  hirers.  Welland,  W  reak, 
Wash,  and  Charter  rivers.  ]*rod.  The  u.»ual  cereal ia ; 
but  it  is  particularly  celebrated  for  its  wheat, cheese, and 
sheep.  Cap.  Oakham.  Pop.  21,861. 

Rutland,  a  small  island  near  the  VV.  coast  of  Ireland, 
co.  Donegal. 

Rutl  and.  in  Illinois,  ft  post-township  of  Kane  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,000. —  A  township  ol  La  Salle  co. ;  pop: abt.  2,lu0. 

Rut  land,  in  Jwa.  a  twp.  ot  Humboldt  co. 

Rutland,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Wor¬ 
cester  co. 

Rutland,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Barry  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,000. 

Rutland,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Jefferson 

co. 

Rutland,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Meigs 
co.,  abt.  95  m.  S.E.  of  Columbus;  pop.  abt.  3,100. 

Rutland,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Tioga 
co.;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Rutland,  in  Vermont,  a  S.W.  co.,  adjoining  New  York; 
«?ea,ubt.  9E0  sq  m.  Rivers.  Otter  Cre*k.  Lake  Chain- 
plain  forms  a  portion  of  the  W.  boundary,  while  nu¬ 
merous  smaller  lakes  intersperse  the  co.  Surface,  ele¬ 
vated,  and  in  some  parts  mountainous:  sod,  fertile  and 
finely  adapted  to  grazing.  Cap.  Rutland.  1  op.  abt. 
46,000. 

— A  post-village  and  township,  cap  of  t lie  above  co..  abt. 
55  in.  S.S.W .  of  Montpelier.  Tin*  township  contains 
several  thriving  liiauiitacturiug  villages.  Pop  in  1870, 
40,082. 

Ru  t'ledg'e,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  De  Witt  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,100. 

Rutledge,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Granger 
co.,  abt  2ln  in.  E.  of  Nashville. 

Rut'ter.  71.  Oik*  who  ruts. 

Rut  tislk,  a.  W  Milton:  libidinous:  salacious;  lustful. 

Rut'tislmess.  w.  State  or  quality  ot  being  ruttish. 

Riit'ly  .  u.  lull  of  ruts;  cut  by  wheels. 

Ru  VO,  (roo'ro.)H  tow  n  ot  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Terra-di-Bari, 
20  m  W.  of  Bari  *,  pop.  6,500.  It  is  the  Ruhr  of  Horace. 

Ruy  s'doel.  Jacob  van.  See  page  2119. 

Ruy sslede.  (rots' ne -lade,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  14  m. 
S.  of  Bruges  ;  jnp.  6.000. 

Ruy  ter,  Michail  Aduiait  de.  See  page  2119: 

Ryde,  (ride,)  a  seaport-town  of  England  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  5  m.  E.N.E.  of  Newport; 
pop.  9.269. 

Rye,  n.  (Rot.)  See  Secalf. 

Rye.  (n  ,)  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex,  on  the  Ro- 
ther,  3  m.  from  its  mouth;  pop.  8,202. 

Rye,  in  A  eve  Hampshire,  a  post -tow  nship  of  Rockingham 
co. 

Rye.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of  West¬ 
chester  co. :  abt 27  m.  N.E  of  New  York  city. 

Rye,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Perry  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Rye'tfflte,  in  Vermont ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Caledonia  co.,  abt.  23  in.  E.  by  S.  of  Montpelier;  pop. 
abt.  1,400. 

Rye'-  g'rsiss,  n.  (Rot.)  A  popular  name  of  the  genus 
Loli  u  m. 

Ry'ersun’s,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Passaic  co.,  abt. 
9  in.  N.W.  of  Patterson. 

Ry'erss,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Tioga  co.,  abt.  4 
in.  S  S.E.  of  Biossuurg. 

Ry  land's  Repot,  in  Vii'ginia,  a  village  of  Greenville 
co.,  abt.  54  m.  S.  of  Petersburg. 

Rylsk,  a  town  of  Russia.  See  Rulsk. 

Ry  nd,  n.  A  piece  of  iron  that  goes  across  the  hole  in 
an  upper  mill-stone. 

Ry'ot,  w.  [Ar.  raaya,  to  pasture,  to  protect,  to  govern.] 
In  Hindustan,  a  renter  ol  land;  a  cultivator  or  peasant. 

Rys  u  iek,  1  Pence  of ).  ( Hist.)  A  treaty  concluded 
in  1697,  at  Ryswick,  a  Dutch  village  between  Delft  and 
the  Hague,  which  was  signed  by  France,  England,  and 
Spain, on  Sept.  20.  and  by  Germany  on  Oct.  30.  It  put  an 
end  to  the  sanguinary  contest  iu  which  England  had 
been  engaged  with  France. 

Ilzeszou.  a  town  of  Austrian  Poland,  on  the  Wisloka, 
43  m.  E.  of  Tarnov ;  pop.  5,000. 
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K:i<  al in ii lo,  ( ruk-dl-mon'to ,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  in 
.'icily,  prov.  uud  12  m.  N.E  of  Girgenri.  Pop.  10,897. 

Rai'ciiKs  (ru-smn',)  n.  [I.at.  race  unis ,  a  bum  h  of 
grapes.]  (But.)  An  inflorescence  in  which  the  flowers 
are  singly  on  distinct  pedicels,  along  a  common  axis. 

Radical.  t  out  pound.)  ( Chem .)  In  organic  chem¬ 
istry,  a  compound  radical  is  a  group  of  elements  which, 
in  the  various  changes  and  decompositions  which  a 
substance  undergoes,  remains  unaflected.  and  acts  as  if 
it  were  an  element ;  thus  cyanogen,  cacodyl,  ethyl,  &c.. 
are  compound  radicals. 

It  till  ioiiftVt  or,  ( Lat.  radius,  ray.)  An  instrument 
recently  invented  by  Mr.  Crookes,  of  London,  composed 
of  lour  or  more  arms  crossing  each  other,  having  ai 
their  extremities  thin  plates,  or  disks,  usually  of  mica 
blackened  on  one  side,  and  all  black,  facing*  the  same 
way.  and  supported  at  the  intersection  upon  a  needle 
point,  to  revolve  with  great  freedom,  and  the  w  hole  in 
closed  in  vacuum.  It  the  light  <»t  the  sun,  or  even  that 
of  a  candle,  shines  upon  the  blackened  surface  of  the 
disks,  they  are  repelled,  and  are  rapidly  set  in  motion. 
This  motion,  first  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  mechan¬ 
ical  action  of  the  wave  of  light,  “  is  now  believed  to  he  a 
new  and  striking  manifestation  of  molecular  motion. ” 

Railroads.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  con¬ 
nected  with  the  progress  of  the  United  States  is  the 
construction  of  railroads  in  advance  even  of  the  lines 
of  settlement  of  her  people.  Such  a  result  is  largely 
du  i  t(»  the  grants  made  by  government  of  public  binds 
for  the  encouragement  of  these  works.  This  wise  and 
benevolent  p  dicy,  which  was  inaugurated  in  1860,  has 
enabled  the  government  to  sell  the  land  reserved  ut 
twice  the  established  rate,  w  hile  the  public  has  reaped 
the  advantage  of  the  construction  of  some  10,000  miles 
of  railroad  that  otherwise  would  not  have  been  built. 
The  const  ruction  of  such  an  extent  of  line  has  led  to  an 
expenditure  of  some  $400, oo  i,000  —  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  which  lias  been  drawn  from  the  Old  World. 
The  commerce  which  has  been  created  thereby  amounts 
to  many  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  annually,  in  value 
They  have  undoubtedly  been  instrumental  in  adding 
more  than  1,000,000  to  the  population  ol  the  country  in 
the  last  decade  It  is,  in  fact,  the  poorer  class  of  the 
population  which  lias  received  the  most  benefit  from 
these  laud  grants.  They  go  where  employment  is  to 
bo  found,  and  nowhere  are  wages  so  remunerative  as  in 
the  newly  settled  States  in  which  numerous  lines  of 
railroad  are  being  constructed.  The  pioneer,  too,  can 
better  pay  $10  an  acre  for  land  by  the  side  of  a  railroad 
than  to  cultivate  it  as  a  gift  beyond  the  reach  of  such  a 
work.  The  population  of  a  new  Stale  increases  just  in 
ratio  as  railroad  facilities  are  supplied.  Such  facts, 
which  are  palpable  to  any  one,  highly  justify  the 
policy  of  Congress,  which  in  this  way  did  more  to  give 
remunerative  employment  to  the  poorer  classes  than 
any  other  legislation  could  a«iopt.  The  annexed  table, 
taken  from  the  .Want'd  y  Reports  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  snows  the  amount  of  Public 
Land  granted  by  the  United  States  (iovernment  to 
States  and  to  the  Pacific  Railroad  Companies  up  to 
Juno  8'),  1871.  to  aid  in  the  constructing  of  railroads. 


STATES. 

Estimated  number 
of  acres  inuring 
under  the  grauts. 

No.  of  acres  for 
which  patents  had 
been  issued  up  to 
June  30.  1871. 

A  cres. 

Acres. 

Illinois . 

2,595,053  00 

2,595,053*00 

Mississippi  . 

2,062,240-00 

908.080-29 

Alabama . 

3.7:9,120-110 

2,288,138*50 

Florida . 

2,360,114-00 

1,760,468-39 

Louisiana  . 

3,178.720-00 

1,072,405-45 

Arkansas . 

4,804,871  14 

1,793,167-10 

Missouri . 

3,745,16021 

1,820.645-30 

Iowa . 

7,207,837-98 

3,510.243-19 

Michigan  . 

4,931,361  16 

2,851,034*19 

Wisconsin . 

4,328,360*50 

1,612.973-74 

Minnesota . 

7.783,403-00 

2,602,833-13 

6,420,000*00 

2[06  )*000  00 

Oregon . 

2.800*00000 

152,834-67 

Total  to  States . 

57.000 -2-HI-99 

22,998,476  97 

To  Pacific  Railroad  Cos. 

140,645,166-00 

1,680,442*13 

Tct.-il . 

197,711,406-99 

21.684,019*08 

The  grants  embrace  a  certain  number  of  sections  (or 

square  miles)  of  land  to  the  mile  of  road,  the  amount 
varying  from  six  sections  to  the  mile  (in  the  case  of 
Illinois  Central  Railroad)  to  forty  sections  to  the  mile 
(in  the  case  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Hail  road).  As  the 
grants  are  usually  made  before  the  roads  are  surveyed, 
their  exact  length*  is  not  known.  This,  with  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  uncertainty,  renders  it  impossible  to  determine 
the  exact  amount  of  land  granted  until  after  the  roads 
are  completed.  It  may  he  assumed,  however,  that  the 
amounts  above  given  present  a  tolerably  close  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  true  figures.  On  January  1,  1872,  there 
were  00,383  miles  of  railroad  in  the  United  States, against 


53,899  on  January  1,  1871  ;  the  increase  for  one  year 
being  G,9s4  miles  or  13  per  cent.  This  extraordinary 
progress  is,  however,  less  remarkable  than  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  increase  of  earnings  of  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  their  gross 
tonnage  traffic.  Their  tonnage,  which  in  1871  exceeded 
150,000,000  tons,  lias  been  almost  wholly  created  by 
them  since  1851,  the  year  of  the  opening  of  the  Erie 
Railroad,  and  the  removal  of  canal  tolls  from  the  New 
York  Central  line.  The  earnings  of  all  the  roads  in  the 
United  States  that  year  were  $89,466,358;  the  earnings 
from  freight  being  $20  192,104. 

Statement  showing  the  Length ,  Earnings  from  Passengers, 
Earnings  from  Fre  ght ,  and  Total  Earnings  of  all  the 
Railroads  in  the,  several  States  in  actual  operation. 


STATES. 

Miles  of 
R.R.  in 
opera¬ 
tion. 

Earnings 

from 

Passengers. 

Eqrninga 

from 

Freight. 

Total 

Earniugs. 

Maine . 

284 

$365,475 

$219,241 

$584,987 

N.  Hampshire 

415 

537,901 

686,103 

1,224,004 

Vermont . 

378 

362,375 

519,100 

881,475 

Massachusetts 

1,167 

3,82 1 .07  5 

3,283.139 

7,054,814 

Rhode  Island.. 

50 

128,043 

79,205 

207,248 

Connecticut  ... 

253 

1,308,704 

853.948 

2,162,.  52 

New  York . 

1,705 

4,800,421 

2,841,849 

7,642,280 

New  Jersey.... 

209 

1,731,602 

901,157 

2,632.719 

Pennsylvania. 

898 

1,830,1  82 

4,161,297 

6  997,979 

Delaware . 

16 

135,1.9 

2.157 

1  37,280 

Maryland . 

324 

005,857 

1,403,517 

2,068,414 

Virginia . 

441 

406,033 

489,594 

955,027 

N.  Carolina . 

239 

330,009 

316.009 

647,218 

S.  Carolina . 

2  U 

333,57  6 

607.141 

l,OOi',717 

Georgia . 

658 

432,669 

1,386,592 

1,819,261 

Alabama  ....... 

88 

91,292 

82,812 

173,004 

Mississippi . 

00 

60,000 

60.000 

120.000 

Louisiana . 

50 

70.000 

70,0.  0 

140,000 

Kentucky . 

93 

97,412 

134,972 

232,384 

Ohio . 

6.8 

990,010 

940,382 

1.930,992 

Indiana . 

86 

10  ',589 

24-.  ,047 

354,033 

Illinois  . 

no 

147,076 

188,634 

330,310 

Michigan . 

357 

550,583 

710,168 

1  260,751 

8,838 

$19,274,254 

$20,192,104 

$  19,406,358 

The  earnings,  the  past  year,  of  the  railroads  of  the  East¬ 
ern  States,  including  New  England,  New  York.  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  having 
a  mileage  of  14,1:78  miles,  were  $11, 500  to  the  mile,  or  an 
aggregate  of  $197,097,000;  of  the  Western  States,  hav¬ 
ing  a  mileage  of  28.388  miles,  $0,500  to  the  miles,  or  an 
aggregate  of  $184,522,000 ;  of  the  Southern  States,  hav¬ 
ing  a  mileage  of  13,421  miles,  $4,500  to  the  mile,  or  an 
aggregate  of  $60,394,500 ;  of  the  States  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  having  a  mileage  of  1,705  miles,  $7.0U0  to  the 
mile,  or  an  aggregate  of  $12.355,000 —  the  total  earnings 
for  the  whole  country  being  $454,909,000;  the  earn¬ 
ings  per  mile  for  the  whole  $7,500.  Of  the  earnings, 
about  two-thirds  were  received  for  transportation  of 
freight.  The  earnings  of  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States  in  actual  operation  in  1851,  as  already  show  n, 
were  $39,456,358;  in  1801  they  were  $180,000,000;  and 
in  1871,  $454,969,000.  The  increase  from  1851  to  1861  was, 
say  $90,000,000,  or  $9,000,000  yearly.  The  rate  of  interest 
for  this  period  was  25  percent,  annually.  From  1861  to 
1871  the  total  increase  was,  say  $320,000,000,  or  $32,000,- 
000  yearly.  The  rate  of  increase  was  very  nearly  the 
same  as  from  1851  to  1801.  The  tonnage  of  the  railroads 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1851  was  1,098,381  tons;  the 
rate  for  1,703  miles  of  road  was  610  tons  per  mile.  At 
this  rate,  the  tonnage  for  all  the  railroads  of  the 
country  in  actual  operation,  that  year (8,888  miles),  was 
5,656,320.  The  tonnage  of  the  railroads  of  New  York 
for  1861  was  4,144,401  tons.  The  tonnage,  per  mile,  of 
the  2,446  miles  in  actual  operation  was  1  762  tons.  At 
a  similar  rate,  the  tonnage  of  all  the  roads  in  the 
country  (31.256  miles),  was  55,073.072  tons.  The  actual 
rate  for  the  whole  country,  for  1861,  did  not  exceed 
1,000  tons  to  the  mile,  or  39,070,000  gross,  or  £0,000,000 
net  tons.  The  tonnage  of  the  railroads  of  the  States  of 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  are  re¬ 
quired  to  make  full  returns  of  their  tonnage.  That  of 
the  railroads  of  Massachusetts  for  the  past  year  was 
7,346,680  tons,  or  5.000  tons  to  the  mile;  that  of  the 
railroads  of  New  York  was  14,761,392  tons,  or3,615  tons 
to  the  mile;  that  of  the  railroads  of  Pennsylvania  was 
58,807,802  tons,  or  12,000  to  the  mile.  At  an  average  of 
2,500  tons  to  the  mile,  the  total  for  a  mileage  of  60,852 
miles  was  152.131,000  tons.  From  this  quantity  is  to  he 
deducted  duplicated  tonnage,  w  hich  probably  equalled 
one-third  the  whole  amount,  or  say  62,131,000,  leaving 
the  net  tonnage  at  100,000,090  tons.  The  value  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  is  estimated  at 
$150  per  ton,  the  ascertained  value  of  that  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  New  York.  The  tonnage  of  the  railroads  of 
that  State  is  classified,  in  tie  returns  made  to  the 
Legislature,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  that  transported 
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on  the  canals  of  the  State.  The  value  of  the  tonnage  of 
the  latter,  classified  under  the  following  heads,  “  Pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  Forest,”  “  Products  of  An iniaN,”  ”  Vege¬ 
table  Food,”  “Other  Agricultural  Products,”  “Manu¬ 
factures,”  “Merchandise,”  and  “Other  Articles,”  is 
carefully  ascertained.  Applying  a  similar  rate  of  valu¬ 
ation  to  the  different  classes  of  the  tonnage  of  the  New 
York  roads,  the  value  of  the  latter  would  equal,  on  the 
average,  $  50  per  ton.  It  is  assun  e>l  that  the  tonnage 
of  the  railroads  of  other  States  equals,  in  value,  that 
of  the  New'  York  roads.  Such  a  rate  would,  for  100,000,- 
000  tons,  give  a  gross  value  of  $1 6,000, OOO.CUO.  —  The  net 
tonnage,  reduced  to  pounds,  of  all  the  railroads  of  the 
country  in  1851,  equalled  464  pounds  to  the  head  of 
population  :  in  1861,  1,912  pounds;  in  1871, 5X00 pounds 
per  head.  'I  he  value  of  this  tonnage  per  head  in  1851 
equalled  $35.34  per  head:  in  1801,  $1 16.42;  and  in  1871, 
$375  per  head.  — The  increase  of  mileage  of  railroads 
constructed  from  1851  to  18GI  was  at  the  rate  of  20  per 
centum  per  annum.  From  1861  to  1871  the  rate  of  an¬ 
nual  increase  was  about  10  per  cent.  The  increase  of 
tonnage  from  1‘5I  to  1861  was  50  per  centum  per  an¬ 
num  ;  from  1801  to  1871  the  increase  was  at  the  rate 
of  23  per  centum  per  annum. 

Statement  showing  the  Tonnage  of  the  Railroads  of  New 
York  for  12  Years. 


Year.  Tonnage. 

1860 . 3,925,388 

1801 .  5,144,401 

1862  . 4,698, SG3 

1863  . 6.548,706 

1864  .  6,091,751 

1865  . 7,27  1,295 


Year.  Tonnage. 

1860 .  7,580.803 

1807 . 8,450,588 

1868  . 9,973,6-6 

1869  .  11,390,004 

1870  . ..13,308,012 

1871  .  14,761,392 


The  most  gigantic  railroad  corporation  in  existence  is 
The  Pennsylv  nia  Central,  originally  constructed  to 
connect  Philadelphia  with  Pittsburg  and  the  West;  it 
now,  with  its  connections,  controls  3,912  miles  of  rail¬ 
road.  and  40s  miles  of  canal.  The  total  traffic  of  all  the 
lines  operated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  in  1*77, 
was  $54,159,720.  Cross  expenses,  $34,022,3.9;  nett 
earnings,  $20,137,391;  carrying  33, 276, 095  tons  and  20,- 
760,955  passengers.  March,  1878,  capital  stock,  $0s,- 
870,200;  bonds,  Ac.,  $  80,510,293:  total.  $247,386,493. 
The  total  cost  per  mile  of  English  railroads  reaches 
about  $170,000,  the  French  roads  (double  track)  about 
$102,000  per  mile,  and  the  average  cost  of  all  the  rail¬ 
roads  in  the  U.  S.  is  estimated  to  la*  about  $o<),Oon  per 
mile.  The  U.  S.  has  more  miles  of  railroad  than  all  Eu¬ 
rope.— Narrow  Gauge  Railway  System.  The  practica¬ 
bility  of  diminishing  the  w’idth  of  the  gauge  at  present 
in  actual  and  general  use  upon  our  railroads  and  the 
important  advantages  w  hich  would  therefrom  accrue  to 
the  public  by  lessening  by  about  60  per  cent,  the  cost 
of  construction,  as  w  ell  as  the  expenses  incidental  to  the 
transport  of  goods  and  passengers,  gave  rise  in  1870-1 
to  warm  discussions  among  engineers.  Since  then 
several  lines  have  been  undertaken  on  the  narrow 
gauge  system,  so  that  in  course  of  time,  as  experience 
shall  test  its  adaptability  and  practical  efficiency,  this 
important  question  will,  no  doubt,  be  set  at  rest  in  one 
w'ay  or  the  other.  A  reduction  of  say  from  40  to  50  j  cr 
cent,  in  the  cost  of  construction  and  operation  would 
be  of  great  importance  in  the  future  developments  of 
our  rail  road  system,  hut  still  not  so  much  as  the  saving 
on  the  annual  working  expenses.  According  to  the 
Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Narrow  Gauge 
Convention, appointed  to  investigate  the  peculiar  merits 
and  advantages  which  might  belong  to  the  new  system, 
it  would  appear  that  the  double  track  narrow  gauge 
will  not  cost  as  much  as  the  broad  gauge  single  track  : 
hence  it  follows  that  the  narrow  can  under  all  circum¬ 
stances  furnish  cheaper  transportation  than  the  broad. 
In  seeking  to  develop  available  resources,  the  fact 
must  not  he  lost  sight  of  that  low  rates  of  transporta¬ 
tion  wdll  accomplish  the  desired  end  much  more  rapid¬ 
ly  than  high  rates,  w  hich  frequently  prevent  and,  in  all 
cases,  retard  development.  Hitherto,  in  railroad  con¬ 
struction,  a  gauge  of  4  feet  8]/±  inches  has  I  een  the  one 
most  usually  adopted;  latterly,  however,  a  reduced 
gauge  of  3  teet  only  has  come  into  use,  especially  in  tho 
far  West,  and  for  this  reason  :  The  important  matters 
in  railroad  economy  are  to  place  upon  the  rails  a 
thoroughly  efficient  stock  that  shall  possess  a  maria  um 
of  capacity  and  a  minimum  of  w  eight,  and  to  supply 
engine  power  under  the  most  economical  circumstances; 
and  it  is  easier  to  accomplish  these  objects  on  the  3- 
feet  gauge  than  upon  any  other.  'Ihis  conclusion  fol¬ 
lows  both  from  a  comparison  of  the  actual  work  done 
on  the  railroads  of  the  4  ft.  8%  >»»•  gauge  with  that 
which  can  be  Accomplished  with  the  3  ft.  gauge;  and 
because,  having  in  view  the  practical  requirements  of 
goods  traffic,  it  is  impossible  so  to  obtain  an  ample 
floor  area  with  less  dead  weight  than  can  be  secured  by 
any  other  width:  on  a  wider  gauge  the  dead  weight 
increases,  on  a  narrower  one  the  capacity  diminishes. 
It  has  been  show  n  that,  to  carry  30  tons  of  goods  on  the 
railway  in  Norwegian  or  Queensland  of  the  usual  3  ft. 
6  in.  gauge,  tho  proportion  of  one  ton  per  car  being  pre¬ 
served,  92  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  rolling-stock  used 
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on  the  4  ft.  $34  in.  would  be  required,  as  against  only 
43  per  cent,  on  a  narrow  gauge,  showing  a  saving  of 
47  per  cent,  on  the  latter  as  compared  with  the  former. 
Of  course,  if  the  cars  are  loaded  up  to  full  capacity, 
those  percentages  would  be  materially  changed.  To 
this  point  attention  should  be  chietly  directed,  as  upon 
it  the  economy  of  the  3  ft.  gauge  re-ts.  The  first  nar¬ 
row-gauge  line  for  passenger  travel  and  freight  con¬ 
structed  in  the  U.  States,  known  as  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railroad ,  was  opened  in  1  71,  and  has  proved  a 
success.  It  connects  Deuxer  and  Colorado  City,  extends 
a  distance  of  76  miles,  and  has  a  3  ft.  track,  the  rails 
weighing  only  30  tbs.  per  yard;  with  the  maximum 
curvature  of  6  degree-;  per  100  ft.,  the  maximum  grade 
being  75  ft.  to  the  mile,  i  he  engines  used  lor  passenger 
trains  weigh  12  tons,  and  do  not  cost  more  than  $7,500  ; 
while  the  freight-engines,  weighing  15  tons,  are  con¬ 
structed  for  $  >,5lK).  The  cost  of  permanent  way  and 
equipment  per  iu.le  is  $13,500,  which,  owing  to  the 
high  charges  on  transportation  of  material  brought 
from  eastward,  is  considerably  more  than  the  expense 
of  making  a  similar  road  would  amount  to  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country,  where  the  estimated  cash  expendi¬ 
ture  in  constructing  such  a  line  ranges  from  $S,UUJ  to 
$10,000  per  mile.  Total  length  of  7?  in  U.  S.,  Jan.,  1877, 
73,518  nnles.  Capital  invested,  $1,450,000,000;  yearly 
earnings,  nearly  $5< '0,000,000. 

I* :»  ’  1  Rond,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Chicot  co. 

Railroad  Junction,  in  Minn.,  a  twp.  of  Carlton  co. 

Itnin,  n.  (Meteor.)  The  influence  of  the  seasons  on 
rainfall  varies  with  the  latitude.  Under  the  tropics 
the  laws  affecting  the  fall  of  rain  are  much  more  regu¬ 
lar  than  elsewhere.  On  the  ocean  we  have  clear  skies 
where  the  trade-winds  are  blowing  steadily,  and  heavy 
rain  labs  by  day  over  the  intermediate  zone  of  calms; 
but  on  the  land  wo  lia\e  a  regular  alternation  of  dry 
and  wet  seasons.  In  wliat  we  must  call  the  winter  of 
the  tropics,  the  sky  is  serene,  iu  spring  it  becomes  moist, 
and  the  rainy  season  sets  in  when  the  sun  is  near  the 
zenith.  When  the  interval  between  the  sun’s  suc¬ 
cessive  passages  of  the  zeiii  Ji  is  long  (as  at  the  equator; 
there  are  two  wet  seasons,  both  occurring  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  mouths.  When  monsoons  prevail,  however,  the 
alternation  of  dry  and  wet  seasons  depends  on  the 
winds.  When  the  south-west  monsoon  is  blowing  over 
India,  for  instance,  there  is  no  rain  on  Hie  east  coast, 
but  abundant  rain  on  the  west  coast.  During  the  north¬ 
east  monsoon  these  conditions  are  reversed.  The  rain¬ 
less  regions  of  the  earth  are  —  the  coast  of  Peru  in 
Sou tli  America,  the  valley  of  the  rivers  Columbia  and 
Colorado  in  North  America,  the  Sahara  in  Africa,  and 
the  desert  of  Gobi  in  Asia.  The  heaviest  annual  rain¬ 
fall  on  t lie  globe  occurs  on  t lie  Khasia  Hills,  where  no 
less  than  CU0  inches  fall  in  the  course  of  a  year,  5U0 
falling  during  the  seven  months’  continuance  of  the 
south-westeriy  monsoons.  The  following  estimates  of 
annual  rainfall  in  tropical  places  are  taken  from 
Buchan's  Hundybonk  of  Meteorology:  —  Singapore,  9i 
inches;  Canton,  «8;  St.  Benoit,  lb.>;  Sierra  Leone,  87  ; 
Caracas,  155;  Pernambuco,  10G;  ltio  Janeiro,  50; 
Georgetown,  100;  Barbadoes,  72;  St.  Domingo,  107  ; 
Bahamas,  52;  Vera  Cruz,  183;  Ceara,  60;  Doldrums  ol 
the  Atlantic,  225;  and  Maranhao,  280.  In  Europe,  the 
westerly  countries  have,  for  the  most  part,  the  greatest 
rainfall.  At  Coimbra,  the  annual  raiufall  amounts  to 
123  inches;  while  at  St.  Petersburg  it  is  but  18*2.  In 
the  British  Isles  the  rainfall  varies  remarkably.  At 
Skye,  iu  the  lake  district,  the  annual  rainfall  is  about 
22*34  inches  ;  at  South waite  in  Cumberland,  18.^34  5  hut 
iu  iue  eastern  parts  the  rainfall  varies  from  LU  to  18 
inches.  In  France  the  average  is  30  inches;  in  the 
plains  of  Germany  and  Russia,  20  inches.  An  impor¬ 
tant  paper  upon  the  rainfall  in  the  United  States,  by 
Mr.  C.  A.  Schott,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  published  in 
May,  1872,  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  embraces 
observations  for  many  years  past,  collected  by  that  In¬ 
stitution.  and  discuased  under  the  direction  of  its  emi¬ 
nent  secretary,  Prof.  Joseph  henry.  The  matter,  as 
given  in  this  paper,  embraces  a  se.ies  of  tables  of  the 
daily,  monthly,  quarterly,  and  annual  rainlull  at  nu¬ 
merous  stations  in  North  America,  with  critical  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  scientific  questions  involved,  and  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  three  maps,  prepared  with  great  care, 
exhibiting  tlie  rainlull  for  the  winter,  the  summer,  and 
the  year.  From  this  paper  the  following  meteorologi¬ 
cal  information  is  taken: — The  annual  amount  of  ruin 
in  tlie  United  States.  The  annual  amount  varies  flow 
four  inches  in  the  Yuma  and  Gila  Deserts,  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  California,  to  80  inches  and  more  on  the 
Pac.lic  Coast  in  Washington  Territory;  on  the  Gulf 
Coa»t  G4  inches  appears  to  be  the  max* mum  amount, 
and  48  «m  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  principal  supply  of 
rain  over  the  United  States  comes  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  its  diffused  vapor  can  be  traced  from  the 
eastern  slope  of  tlie  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Great 
Lakes;  while  the  supply  of  vapor  from  the  Atlantic 
0  ean  is  distinctly  traceable  over  that  area  lying  north 
and  ea.'t  of  Virginia.  All  States  and  Territories  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  receive  their  supply  of  rain 
from  the  condensed  vapors  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  There 
are  distinct  localities  of  entiy  of  maximum  rain  from 
each  of  these  basins  of  supply  ;  the  vapors  front  the 
Pacific  are  deposited  within  a  remarkably  well-defined 
cou-t  region  between  latitude  41°  and  our  boundary  at 
the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca;  the  ru  n  pours  down  with 
great  intensity  on  the  coast  between  the  mouth  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  and  Cape  Flattery.  It  is  surprising  haw 
little  rain  falls  on  the  Pacific  coast  between  San  Diego 
and  Cape  Mendocino,  and  how  quickly  the  atmosphere 
becomes  drained  of  its  vapor  as  we  leave  the  const  and 
proceed  inland  iu  latitudes  north  of  41°.  The  coast 
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range  of  mountains  here  act  powerfully  as  condensers 
by  forcing  the  air  up  their  western  slopes.  The  densest 
part  of  the  Gulf  vapor  is  thrown  over  tlie  delta  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  as  far  east  as  longitude  80°  its 
axis  of  diffusion  cun  be  traced  distinctly  to  the  west 
end  of  Lake  Erie  ;  it  is  inclined  towards  the  north-east 
for  two  reasons  —  tlie  effect  of  the  earth  s  rotation  on  a 
flow  from  the  south,  and  the  influence  generally  of  the 
prevailing  westerly  winds.  A  second  sweep  over  the 
country  occurs  in  southern  Florida,  most  likely  due  to 
tlie  immediate  proximity  of  the  Gulf  Stream  ;  and 
there  is  a  third,  as  yet  undefined,  influx,  passing 
through  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  The  condensa¬ 
tion  of  vapor  from  the  Atlantic  is  most  apparent  a  short 
distance  inland  at  the  following  localities:  Along  the 
coast  of  Maine  near  Eastport  and  near  Portland,  in 
central  Connecticut,  western  Massachusetts,  and  ex¬ 
tending  to  southern  Vermont,  and  near  the  entrance 
of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Upon  the  whole,  hills  and  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  appear  to  have  a  comparatively  small  di¬ 
rective  influeuco  upon  the  distribution  of  the  rain. 
Florida,  which  may  be  considered  as  almost  perfectly 
flat,  exhibits  well-defined  bounding  lines  of  rain  distri¬ 
bution.  River-courses  also  seem  to  influence  the 
amount  of  rain,  as  along  the  Rio  Grande.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson  River,  the  curves  become  suddenly  con¬ 
tracted;  and  some  similar  feature  can  perhaps  be 
traced  out  on  the  Mississippi  delta  near  New  Orleans. 
Beyond  furnishing  by  their  evaporation  a  supply  to  the 
general  fund  of  moisture,  the  Great  Lakes  do  not  appear 
to  exercise  any  direct  influence ;  on  the  yearly  average 
the  rains  along  their  borders  are  not  increased.  There 
is  even  a  remarkably  small  amount  of  rainfall  in  north¬ 
ern  New  York,  close  to  Lake  Ontario.  The  effects  of 
equalizing  the  temperature  produced  by  all  large  bodies 
of  water  lias  no  doubt  a  direct  influence  upon  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  rain  ;  the  greater  and  more  sudden  the 
variations  in  temperature,  the  greater,  comparatively, 
the  rainfall.  —  Distribution  of  Rain  in  Summer. —  Tlie 
leading  feature  is  the  transfer  of  the  maximum  rains  to 
the  peninsula  of  Florida.  On  its  western  or  Gulf  coast 
we  find  tweuty-ciglit  inches  recorded  during  June. 
July,  and  August;  proceeding  northerly  and  easterly  ; 
this  amount  gradually  diminishes  to  less  th;  n  one-half 
in  Virginia.  The  peninsula  of  Florida  is  subject  to  tin- 
regular  rainy  season  of  the  tropics,  attaining  its  maxi¬ 
mum  about  one  month  af.er  the  sun's  greatest  northern 
declination.  There  is  a  fresh  development  of  rain  over 
northern  Indiana,  northern  1  lliiioi ;,  north-eastern  Iowa, 
and  extending  as  lar  as  central  Minnesota,  with  one  ol 
its  loci  of  sixteen  inches,  directly  south  of  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan.  This  is  most  probably  due  to  a  direct  influence  of 
the  lake.  In  California,  wc  have  a  large  area,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  Sacramento  River,  where  no  rain  falls 
during  the  three  summer  months;  at  most,  there  may 
be  an  occasional  sprinkling,  often  hardly  enough  to  wet 
the  gauge.  Even  iu  the  most  southerly  part  of  the 
State,  we  find  nothing  analogous  to  the  rainy  season 
noticed  in  similar  latitudes  iu  Georgia.  This  may  be 
explained  by  the  different  directions  of  the  wind.  On 
the  Atlantic  coast,  as  far  up  as  latitude  82*4°  north  (on 
the  average  during  the  year  and  still  higher  in  the 
summer),  the  (easterly)  trade-winds  blow  constantly; 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  on  the  contrary,  all  along  the  pen¬ 
insula  of  lal i for n ia,  and  on  the  coast  of  California 
proper,  as  high  north  as  latitude  4i°,  the  prevailing 
wind  during  the  year  is  from  the  northward  and  west¬ 
ward.  And  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  ocean  cur¬ 
rents  partake  the  same  dii.erence  in  direction  —  the 
Gulf  Stream  on  the  Atlantic  side  i  unmug  northerly,  and 
the  coast  current  on  t lie  Pacific  side  runuiug  south¬ 
easterly  ;  the  former  being  a  i conn,  tlie  lal  ter  at old  cur¬ 
rent.  The  California  current  is  a  branch  of  the  north 
Pacific  easterly  current,  which  divides,  olf  the  coast  ot 
Oregon,  sending  one  branch  towards  the  coast  of  M  ash- 
ington  ami  Alaska  Territories,  and  the  other  skirt. lig 
the  coast  of  California. —  Distribution  of  Ruin  in  Diu- 
Ur  — In  this  season,  we  find  tlie  influx  of  moisture 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  over  the  Mississippi  delta  ill 
its  full  development;  there  is  a  heavy  preupitation  of 
rain  west  of  the  river,  and  covering  Arkansas  and  adja¬ 
cent  parts  of  Missouri.  The  current  of  moisture  sweep¬ 
ing  over  Alabama  and  Missisoippi,  alter  runnis  g  due 
north  about  250  kilometres,  bifurcates.  One  branch, 
of  sixteen  inches  rain,  skirts  tlie  southern  and  eastern 
spurs  of  the  Alleghany  range,  and  extends  into  North 
Carolina,  with  twelve  inches  ;  i;s  southern  boundary  is 
along  the  extreme  region  of  the  trade-winds.  The  other 
branch  passes  along  the  opposite  of  tlie  Alleghany 
Mountains,  depositing  twenty  inches  in  Alabama, 
eigliteeu  in  Tennessee,  sixteen  in  Kentucky,  and  twelve 
near  the  banks  of  tlie  Ohio  River.” 

Rain'ier,  in  Oregon ,  a  prec.  of  Columbia  co. 

Ruius'oiir£9  in  Pennsylvania,  a  vdl.  of  Colerain  twp., 
Bedford  co. 

Rak  eisv ille,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Mitchell 
co. 

Kal  oi^Bi,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Pickens  co. 

Ra3ea;;I&,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Allen  co. 

in  iV ort/i  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Make  co. ;  pop. 

10,149. 

Rally  lQill,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Maury  co. 

Rai  *  toil,  iu  New  Mexico ,  a  vill.  of  Grant  co. 

Ra  mail,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  \\  ilkinsoii  co. 

Rainer  ia  no,  in  Texas,  a  prec.  of  Zapata  co. 

Ramie,  (rdm'e, )  n.  [From  Ji'uuue,  its  Javanese  name.] 
(Agric.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Urtica,  of  which  there 
are  several  species  or  varieties  remarkable  tor  the  ex¬ 
cellent  fibre  lliey  produce.  Urtica  UtUixs\ma,t\\o  Ramie 
of  Java,  has  been  of  late  years  to  sum-  extent  cultivated 
in  Louisiana,  as  a  substitute  lor  cotton.  The  southern 
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latitudes  of  the  Gulf  States  seem — especially  the  climate 
of  Louisiana  —  perfectly  suitable  to  the  plant,  whit  h 
grows  there  luxuriantly.  Its  advantages  are  of  the 
most  seducing  character,  either  for  the  value  of  the 
fibre  or  the  profligacy  of  the  product.  It  gives  three 
full  crops  per  year;  yields  on  average  1,000  lbs  per  acre 
each  crop,  when  in  its  full  growth;  and,  being  peren¬ 
nial,  it  requires  but  a  single  planting  oil  a  good  stand 
f«»r  many  years.  Contrary  to  flax,  hemp,  and  other  tex¬ 
tile  plants, "Ramie  cannot  bear  the  curing  process, a i  d 
its  fibre  must  be  extracted  from  tlie  gre«  n  stalks.  J  or 
that  work  M.  Leiranc,  of  New  Oilcans,  uses,  and  w  ith 
entire  success  it  is  said,  a  very  ingenious  machine  by 
w Rich  500  pounds  per  day  are  prepared  from  the  green 
stalk  at  a  very  small  expense.  Next  to  silk  fur  1  ng  h, 
strength,  and  fineness,  the  Ramie  fibre  in  ported  Irom 
the  Fast  is  quoted  iu  the  Liverpool  market  at  $2f 4  in 
gold  per  ton.  In  New  Orleans  it  commands  14  and  15 
cents  per  pound  with  unlimited  demand.  Tbe  mode  of 
planting  Ramie  is  ns  simple  and  easy  as  that  •  f  sugar¬ 
cane,  but  it  is  at  first  somew  hat  expensive.  To  have  a 
good  and  thick  stand,  30,000  roots  per  acre  are  neces¬ 
sary,  and  also  a  constant  labor  on  tbe  foundation. 
\\  ben  this  outlay  is  made  on  about  25  or  80  acres,  the 
expenses  of  machinery  are  justified.  That  rather  large 
investment  on  a  new  industry  is  not  tbe  smallest  cause 
of  the  draw  back  which  prevents  the  start  of  the  Ramie 
culture  on  a  proper  scale. 

Rnm'ilie,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Marion  co. 

Raimiad.  ( rabm'nitd .)  a  tw  p.  of  British  India,  pres. 
Madras,  dist.  Madura,  near  Palk’s  Ray,  325  m.  N.E.  of 
Cape  Comorin.  Pop.  13, *'00. 

Ram  sey  Town,  iu  North  Carolina ,  a  twp. of  Yancey 
co. 

Ramsey's,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Tentress  co. 

Rauclie  Tabrinilcs,  in  Texas,  a  prec.  of  Zapata 
co. 

Rnncli  on  Bi;?  Creek,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Ellis 

co. 

Ranch  on  Big’  Timber,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Ellis 

co. 

Rnn'chos  de  Atrls'co,  in  New  Mexico,  a  prec.  of 
Bernalillo  co. 

Rnn'<i<:l,in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Cape  Girardeau  co. ; 
pop.  1 534. 

Randolph.  Edmund,  (r unhid f.)  an  American  states¬ 
man,  n  in  Virginia,  became  governor  of  ti  nt  State  in 
1786,  ami  a  member  of  the  convention  assembled  to 
found  the  ?  ational  Constitution  in  1787.  Two  years 
later  be  filled  the  oflb  e  of  attorney-general,  and  in 
1794-5  that  of  Secretary  of  State  D.  1813. 

Randolph,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Bibb  co. 

Randolph,  in  Illinois,  u  vill.  of  Macomb  twp.,  McDon¬ 
ough  co. 

Rasidorpli,  in  Minnesota,  a  tw  p.  of  Dakota  co. 

Randolph,  iu  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  St.  Francois  co. ; 
pop.  67G. 

Randolph,  in  New  Jersey,  a  twp.  of  Burlington  co. ; 
pop.  450. 

Randolph,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Cumberland  co. ; 
pop  2,4  GO. 

Range,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Madison  co. 

Llangc  ly,  in  Maine,  a  plantation  of  Franklin  co. 

Rapllia,  (ra'fe-ult,)  n.  (Lot.)  A  genus  of  palms  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  species  confined  to  three  very  limited 
but  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  localities: 
one,  P.  tudiyra , 
the  Jnpati  Palm 
(Fig.  9-_» ),  being 
found  only  on  the 
banks  of  tbe  Lower 
Amazons  and  Para 
rivers  iu  Brazil; 
anot  \wv,P.vinifera, 
on  the  W.  coast  of 
tropical  Africa; 
w  hile  the  third,  li. 

»•'  J/iu, isoiily  known 
as  a  cultivated 
plant  in  Madagas¬ 
car  and  the  neigh¬ 
boring  islands.  All 
three  inhabit  low, 
swampy  lands  i  n 
tbe  vicinity  of  tbe  Fig.  $3.  —  jupati  palm. 
sea,  or  river-banks 

within  the  influence  of  the  tides.  They  have  stout, 
unarmed,  ringed  trunks  of  no  great  weight,  and  bear 
gigantic,  pinnate,  spmy  leaves,  often  fiity  or  more  feet 
in  length,  and  erect,  so  that  tbe  entire  trees  are  some¬ 
times  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high.  'I  lie  flower-spikes 
are  also  of  large  size  and  much  branched,  hanging 
down  from  among  the  leaves,  ami  measuring  as  mm  h 
as  six  feet  iu  length;  tbe  branches  being  arranged  in 
two  opposite  row s,  and  the  ultimate  ones  bearing  the 
flowers  resembling  flattened  catkins.  Both  sexes  are 
borne  on  tlie  same  spike.  The  fruit  spikes  sometimes 
weigh  as  much  as  200  or  300  lbs  ,  and  bear  a  large 
number  of  otic-seeded  fruits  rather  larger  than  eggs, 
covered  with  shining  bony  overlapping  scales. 

Raplio,  (rafo,)  in  Pennsylrania ,  a  twp.  of  Lancaster 
co. 

Rap'id  River,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Kulcnska  co.  ; 
pop.  424. 

R » pi <1  ail', in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Blue  Earth  co. 

Rapidan.  iu  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Madison  co. 

Rap  ides,  in  Louisiana,  a  twp.  of  Rapides  parish  ; pou. 

I  1.330. 

Rapiiles,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Halifax  co. 
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Rnppntiail'nock,  ill  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Essex  co. ; 
pop.  3,208. —  A  twp.  of  Fauquier  co. ;  pop.  3,132. 

Rapp's  Itarreu,  in  Arkansas  a  twp.  of  Marion  co. ; 
pop.  480. 

Raven'll  a,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Dakota  co. ;  pop.  236. 

Ra' yens  wood,  in  Illinois ,  a  vill.  of  Beardstown  twp., 
Cass  co.  ;  pop.  55. 

Raw  II  i tie,  iu  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Lauderdale  co. ; 
pop.  757. 

Rawlins,  John  A.,  ( rau'linz ,)  an  American  general 
and  statesman,  a.  in  Illiuois,  1831,  gave  up  his  practice 
of  the  law  to  become  assistant  adjutant-general  of  Gen. 
Grant  in  Sept,  1801.  In  March,  i860,  he  became  the 
latter's  chief  of  staff,  with  the  rank  of  br  gadier-gen- 
eral  iu  the  regular  army,  and,  in  March,  1809,  Secretary 
of  War.  1).  111  Sept,  following. 

Rawlinson.  Georoe,  ( ruu'lin-sun ,)  an  English  histo¬ 
rian,  u.  1815,  became  Camden  Prof,  of  Ancient  History 
in  Oxford  University  in  1861.  11  is  principal  work  is 

the  well  known  Five  Great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient 
Eastern  World  (3  vols.,  18>>2-5). 

Haw  lin's  Springs,  in  Wyoming  Territony ,  a  twp. 
of  Carbon  co.  ;  pop.  612. 

Ray,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Putnam  co. ;  pop.  607. 

Ray  'monel,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Champaign  co. ;  p  323. 

Raymond,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Stearns  co. ;  p.  305. 

Ray  noy*Ji,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Bledsoe  co. ;  p.  255. 

Ray’s,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  liartco.;  pop.  1,132. 

Ray’s,  in  Oregon ,  a  precinct  of  Linn  co. ;  pop.  451. 

Ray's,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Bedford  co. ;  pop.  1,141. 

Ray  vi lie,  in  Louisiana ,  a  village  of  Richland  parish  ; 
pop.  106. 

Read,  George,  an  American  jurist  and  patriot,  b.  in 
Maryland.  1734,  while  a  member  of  the  Congress  of 
1774,  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and,  later, 
assisted  to  frame  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  became 
Chief-Justice  of  Delaware.  D.  1798. 

RimmI,  Thomas  Buchanan,  an  American  artist  and  poet, 
B.  in  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania,  1822.  Alter  studying 
sculpture  for  some  time  at  Cincinnati,  under  Clevenger, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  painting,  ami  soon  acquired 
reputation,  residing  several  years  at  Rome  and  Flor¬ 
ence.  D.  iu  New  York  shortly  after  his  return  from 
abroad,  in  1872.  Of  his  poems,  The  Wagoner  of  the 
Alley  ha  HU’S,  The  N’-w  Pastoral,  and  Sheridan  s  Rule,  are 
perhaps  the  most  popular. 

ReiuU  boro,  in  Vermont ,  a  township  of  Bennington 
co. ;  pop.  828. 

Rond'*  Landing;,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Glascow 
township,  Wai*o.*diHW  co.;  pop.  782. 

Re  al  tie  Dolo  res,  iu  New  Mexico ,  a  precinct  of 
Santa  F6  co. ;  pop.  183. 

Reelus.  Jean  Jacques  £lis£e,  (ra-kloos',)  a  French  geo¬ 
graphical  writer,  B.  in  the  dept,  of  Gironde  in  1830. 
After  a  course  of  extensive  travel  in  Europe  and  North 
and  South  America,  he  published  on  his  return  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  geographical  researches  in  the  **  Revue  des 
deux  Mondes,”  and  other  periodicals,  and  in  1864  pub¬ 
lished  his  D Let i'»nn< lire  des  Communes  de  la  France  (2d 
ed.,  1869;,  and  La  Terre,  a  magnificent  work  on  physi¬ 
cal  geography,  the  English  translation  of  which,  enti¬ 
tled  The  Earth,  has  passed  through  two  editions.  When 
the  insurrection  of  March  18th,  1871,  broke  out  in  Paris, 
R.,  after  publishing  an  eloquent  appeal  to  his  country¬ 
men  in  favor  of  conciliation,  flung  in  his  lot  with  the 
Commune,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Versailles 
troops  as  early  as  April  5th,  while  making  a  reconnois- 
sance  near  Ch&tillon  Iu  Nov.,  he  was  tried  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  transportation  for  life,  but,  on  account  of 
his  high  character  and  scientific  attainments,  the  sen¬ 
tence  was  in  Feb.,  1872,  commuted  into  one  of  banish¬ 
ment. 

Red  151 11 11.  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Marlboro  co. ; 
pop.  1.308. 

Rod  hono,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Heard  co. ;  p.  792. — A 
dist.  of  Lee  co:  pop.  2,000. — A  dist.  of  Marion  co. ;  pop. 
1,075. — A  district  of  Muuroe  co. ;  pop.  1,148. — A  district 
of  Talbot  co.;  pop.  515. 

Roil  Roue,  in  Mississippi ,  a  prec.  of  Warren  co. ;  pop. 
3.001. 

Red  Ce  dar,  in  irixconsi'w,  a  twp.  of  Dunn  co. ;  p.  648. 

Red  Col  ony,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Sevier  co. ;  p.  463. 

Red  Creek,*  in  Mississippi ,  a  vill.  of  Perry  co. ;  pop.  80. 

Red  Cork,  iu  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Destni  co. ;  p.  2,078. 

Red  Hill,  in  Alabama,  u  twp.  of  Marshall  co.;  p.  428. 

Red  Hill,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Ouachita  co. ;  p.  476. 

Red  Hill,  iu  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Mitchell  co. ; 
pop.  299.  —  In  S.  C.,  a  twp.  of  Marlboro  dist. ;  pop.  1.505. 

Red'iMli'*,  in  Florida ,  a  prec.  of  Bradford  co. :  pop.  80. 

Red  Jacket,  (native  name  Sa-go-ye-wat-ha,  t lie 
*•  Keeper-awake,*’)  a  famous  chief  of  the  Seneca  tribe  of 
Indians,  b.  in  western  New  York,  1759.  He  possessed 
eminent  powers  of  oratory,  ami  his  influence  and  elo¬ 
quence  were  brought  to  bear  to  frustrate  the  cession  by 
the  Six  Nations  of  their  lands  to  the  U.  States.  D.  1830. 

Red  fund,  iu  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Bradley  co. ;  p.  997. 

Red  Oak,  iu  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Barnwell  co. ; 
pop.  1,849. 

Rc»fl  Ottk,  in  Texas ,  a  prec.  of  Ellis  co  ;  pop.  2,442. 

Red  Oak,  iu  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Brunswick  co. ;  pop. 
3,365. 

Red  Oak  Junction,  in  Iowa,  a  vill.  of  Red  Oak 
twp.,  Montgomery  co. ;  pop.  1,315. 

Red  Ilid$£e,  iu  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Tallapoosa  co. ; 
pop.  520. 

Red  River  Raft.  The  Great  Raft  which  has  so  long 
been  a  very  serious  obstruction  to  the  navigation  of 
Red  River,  consists  of  an  immense  collection  of  trees 
and  drift-wood,  which  commences  about  30  m.  above 
Shreveport,  and  extends  60  or  70  m.  up  the  river, 
spreading  out  to  a  width  of  20  to  30  m.,  and  dividing 
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the  main  body  of  the  river  into  a  great  many  channels, 
which  are  not  all  united  until  near  Natchitoches,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  nearly  100  m.  After  a  short  distance  a  large 
portion  of  the  water  is  again  diverted,  supplying  a  great 
number  of  lakes,  channels,  and  bayous  along  its  banks. 
This  raft  appears  to  move  up  stream  instead  of  down, 
the  motion  being  at  a  rate  of  about  2  miles  a  year. 
The  explanation  of  this  retrograde  movement  is,  that 
the  logs  of  the  lower  end  of  the  raft  are  continually 
broken  away  and  carried  off  by  the  floods  and  freshets, 
while  the  other  end  is  continually  receiving  additions. 
Thus  the  raft,  always  falling  away  at  one  end  and  grow¬ 
ing  at  the  other,  gradually  moves  up  the  river,  and  it 
is  calculated  that  it  has  removed  since  its  formation 
about  4U0  m.  In  1833,  the  work  of  removing  the  Great 
Raft  was  commenced  by  the  United  Stales  government, 
but,  after  working  at  it  for  22  years,  the  work  was 
abandoned  as  impracticable,  and  was  confined  to  open¬ 
ing  some  of  the  lateral  chauuels  so  as  to  facilitate  navi¬ 
gation. 

R<mI  River,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Little  River  co. ; 
pop.  1,233.  —  A  twp.  of  Searcy  co. ;  pop.  240.  —  A  twp. 
of  White  co.;  pop.  713. 

Rod  Rook  •  in  Florida,  n  prec.  of  Santa  Rosa  co. ;  p.  170. 1 

Rod  Rook,  in  Mi  nuesota,  a  twp.  of  Douglas  co. ;  />.  145. 

Rod  Springs,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Macon  co. ;  pop. 
508. 

Rod  Willow  IMioblo,  in  New  Mexico ,  a  reservation 
of  Taos  co. ;  pop.  I,6o0. 

Kod'wood,  iu  California,  a  twp.  of  San  Mateo  co. \pop. 
627. —  A  twp.  of  Santa  Clara  co. :  pop.  1,353. 

Rood,  Edw  \rd  James,  (red,)  an  English  naval  construc¬ 
tor,  b.  at  Sheerness,  1830,  became  in  1860  Chief  Con¬ 
structor  of  the  British  navy,  which  post  he  resigned  in 
July,  1870,  in  consequence  of  differences  with  the  Glad¬ 
stone  government.  He  has  since  been  appointed  Chief 
Naval  Constructor  to  the  German  Empire.  Mr.  R.  is 
the  author  of  numerous  valuable  works  on  Practical 
Shipbuilding,  Iron-cased  Ships.  Coast  Defences,  &c  , and 
has  been  decorated  with  several  of  t lie  European  orders 
of  knighthood. 

Reed,  Henry,  an  eminent  American  literatcur,  b.  in 
Philadelphia,  1808.  In  1831  he  became  professor  of 
moral  philosophy,  and  in  1833  of  rhetoric  and  English 
literature  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Lost  in 
the  steamer  Arctic  on  his  voyage  home  from  Europe, 
1854.  Among  his  chief  writings  are;  Lectures  on  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature  fi  om  Chaucer  to  Tennyson  (1855);  le  c¬ 
tures  on  the  British  Poets  (1857);  Lectures  on  English 
History,  Ac.  He  also  edited  The  Complete  Works  of 
Wordsworth,  Royal  8vo.  (Zell,  Pub.,  Philadelphia). 

Reed,  Joseph,  an  American  patriot,  b. at  Trenton,  N.J., 
in  1741,  became  president  of  the  first  provincial  con¬ 
vention  held  in  Philadelphia  (1775),  aide-de-camp  and 
secretary  to  Gen.  Washington,  adjutant-general  in  1776, 
and  president  of  the  supreme  council  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1778.  D.  1785. 

Reed,  in  Maine,  a  plantation  of  Aroostook  co. ;  pop.  54. 

Reed  Creek,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  liartco.;  pop.  642. 

Reed'er,  in  Michigan ,  a  twp.  of  Missaukee  co. ;  p.  130. 

Reeder's,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Newberry  co. ; 
pop.  2,290. 

Reed  Pipes.  (Mas.)  The  reed  applied  to  an  organ - 
pipe  or  other  sounding  pipe,  acts  a  spring  valve  whose 
motion  permits  successive  puffs  of  air  to  pass  through. 
The  simplest  form  of  reed  pipe  consists  of  a  6hort  pipe 
closed  at  one  end.  A  strip  of  the  pipe  running  along 
it  and  near  to  the  closed  end  is  removed  A  spring, 
slightly  concave,  is  fastened  to  the  tube  at  one  end,  the 
other  being  free.  When  the  spring  is  bent  it  either 
covers  the  hole  entirely  (clapper-reeds),  or  passes  into 
the  opening  (free  reeds).  If  the  closed  end  of  the  reed 
is  placed  in  the  mouth  or  other  vessel  of  air,  and  the  air 
is  forced  into  the  tube,  the  valve  will  be  slammed  aud 
the  current  stopped.  If  the  latter  be  not  too  strong,  so 
that  the  reed  spring  is  shut  by  the  friction  and  momen¬ 
tum  of  the  air  passing  by  it,  and  not  by  the  steady  pres 
sure  of  the  air,  the  valve  will  open  when  the  current  is 
stopped,  and  allow  a  fresh  current  to  be  established. 
In  this  way  a  succession  of  air-puffs  will  pass  by  the 
reed  which,  if  sufficiently  rapid  in  their  succession,  will 
constitute  a  musical  note.  The  pitch  of  the  note,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  reed  vibrates,  can 
be  changed  by  shortening  the  free  end  of  the  reed;  this 
is  done  by  sliding  a  wire  along  it  from  the  root  towards 
the  free  extremity.  When  the  reed  is  applied  to  an 
organ  pipe,  the  note  produced  depends  upon  the  length 
of  the  pipe,  rather  than  upon  tin*  length  of  the  reed. 
When  the  note  in  the  pipe  is  established,  the  reed  obeys 
the  impulses  it  receives  from  the  air  iu  the  tube. 

Reeves,  John  Sims,  ( reevz ,)  an  Englifth  tenor  singer,  b. 
at  Woolwich,  1826,  studied  in  Paris;  made  his  debut  in 
Italian  Opera  in  1847.  Edgardo  in  Lucia  di  Lammed 
moor,  and  Faust  in  the  opera  of  that  name  are  his  chief 
roles. 

Kefoi'ined  Chureli  in  tlie  II.  S.  (formerly  Ger¬ 
man  Reformed.)  This  religious  body  is  an  offshoot  of  the 
Ref.  Church  of  Germany .  They  first  settled  in  Penua.,in 
1727  ;  their  first  Synod  met  in  Philadelphia,  in  1747.  Un¬ 
til  1793,  the  church  in  theU.S. remained  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  that  in  Holland.  In  1869,  the  word  German 
was  dropped  from  the  name  of  the  church.  In  its  gov¬ 
ernment  it  is  presbyterian;  in  its  worship  liturgical;  and 
in  doctrine  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  the  only  stand¬ 
ard.  TheMelancthonian  tendency  is  accepted  rather  than 
the  Calvini8tic.  The  church  has  16  theological  seminaries, 
and  several  periodicals  under  its  control  issued  in  both 
English  and  German.  The  statistics  for  1878  show  6  syn¬ 
ods,  680  ministers,  1,368  churches,  and  146,901  members. 
The  contributions  for  benevoleut  and  for  congrega¬ 
tional  purposes,  $425,097. 
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RefTyo  Camion,  (ruffe'.)  (Gun.)  A  new  French 
piece  of  ordnance,  first  used  during  the  defence  of 
Paris,  principally  on  the  plateau  of  Avron;  it  is  a 
breech-loader,  and  can  throw  a  projectile  weighing  7 
kilogrammes  (15-4  lbs  )  to  a  distance  of  5,500  yards.  This 
gun  combines  the  lightness  and  portability  of  field- 
pieces  with  the  accuracy  and  range  of  siege-guns  of 
average  calibre.  The  grooves  arc  numerous,  iu  order 
tlmt  an  equal  action  may  be  imparted  to  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  of  the  lead-covered  projectile.  The  gun  is  of 
bronze,  made  of  100  parts  of  copper  to  11  ot  tin.  The 
total  length  of  the  piece  is  6  ft.  8%  inches,  the  diameter 
of  the  bore  is  ZA  inches,  aud  the  weight  of  the  com¬ 
plete  weapon  is  1,320  lbs.  The  charge  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  cartridge  and  the  projectile,  their  re¬ 
spective  lengths  not  permitting  of  their  being  united. 
Forty-two  ounces  of  compressed  powder,  arranged  in 
disks,  form  the  charge,  which  is  placed  in  a  metallic 
envelope,  the  net  price  of  which,  complete,  is  1*19 
francs.  As  to  the  projectile,  it  is  tylindro-conical,  of 
cast-iron,  inches  long,  and  covered  with  a  zinc  en¬ 
velope.  The  shells  are  ignited  l  y  a  percussion  fuse. 

Roform,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  l'i<  kens  co. :  pop.  495. 

Ihdrig  eniting  Machines.  It  is  only  within  the 
last  fifteen  years  that  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  construction  of  machines  for  the  production  of 
artificial  cold  on  the  large  scale,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  will  now  receive  many  important  ap¬ 
plications.  In  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  besides 
being  available  for  the  production  of  ice,  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  certain  salts  from  mixed  solutions,  such  as  sul¬ 
phate  of  soda  from  common  salt  —  the  former  sepa¬ 
rating  at  a  temperature  above  that  which  keeps  the 
latter  in  solution  ;  the  separation  of  paraffin  from  min¬ 
eral  oils;  and  in  other  chemical  operations,  as  veil  as 
for  cooling  worts  in  breweries  and  distilleries,  they  can 
also  be  turned  to  good  account  in  the  salting  and  pre¬ 
servation  of  meat.  In  warmer  countries,  they  will  be 
still  more  useful,  and  perhaps  most  of  all  iu  cooling 
large  hospitals  and  public  buildings  by  sending  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  some  cold  liquid  through  pipes,  just  as  we  heat 
6uch  huilding3  with  pipes  through  which  hot  water  is 
made  to  flow.  The  ice-making  machine  of  Carre  &  Co., 
of  I’aris,  being  one  of  the  simplest  and  best  of  those 
which  produce  cold  by  the  evaporation  of  some  vola¬ 
tile  liquid,  we  shall  describe  first.  It  is  showu  in 


Fig.  94,  and  consists  of  two  strong  cast-iron  cylinders, 
A  and  B,  connected  together  by  a  metal  tube,  T,  all  per¬ 
fectly  gas-tight.  The  whole  apparatus  is  made  strong 
enough  to  stand  6even  or  eight  atmospheres  of  internal 
pressure.  The  cylinder  A  is  charged  with  a  concen¬ 
trated  aqueous  solution  of  ammoniacal  gas.  Ammonia 
is  a  powerful  absorber  of  heat,  and  is,  moreover,  so  ex¬ 
tremely  soluble  in  w  ater  that  tlie  latter  takes  up  nearly 
700  times  its  volume  of  the  gas.  Air  is  completely  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  apparatus  by  opening  a  screw  valve  ami 
heating  the  cylinder  A  ( Fig.  94),  which  fits  into  a  small 
stove  for  the  purpose,  the  solution  of  ammonia  is  vola¬ 
tilized,  and  carried  over  and  condensed  in  the  cylinder  B, 
which  is  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  cold  water.  The 
heat  reaches  to  about  220°  F.,  and  while  it  is  being  ap¬ 
plied,  the  volatilized  ammonia  condenses  into  a  liquid 
under  very  high  pressure,  produced  by  its  own  atmos¬ 
phere,  in  tli*  cold  cylinder  B.  When  the  heating  has 
gone  oir  long  enough  —  about  half  au  hour  for  a  small 
machine  —  tlie  hot  cylinder,  A,  is  removed  from  the 
fire,  ami  placed  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  95.  Tlie  cooling  of  this  cylinder  immediately 
causes  the  reabsorption  by  the  removal  of  the  pressure 
of  the  condensed  ammonia  from  the  other  cylinder,  B  ; 
and  as  it  passes  again  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous 
state,  intense  cold  is  produced  and,  in  consequence,  heat 
abstracted  from  everything  iu  contact  with  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  apparatus.  The  cold  cylinder  B  is  shown  in 
section  in  Fig.  95.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the  ammo¬ 
nia  is  contained  iu  an  outer  jacket,  leaving  a  hollow 
space  in  the  centre.  When  ice  is  to  be  made,  the  latter 
is  filled  with  salt  water  or  other  liquid  which  does  not 
freeze  at  32°  F.,  and  into  this  is  placed  a  loosely-fitting 
metal  cylinder,  D,  containing  the  water  to  be  frozen. 
In  this  way,  with  a  small  machine  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses,  a  few  pounds  of  ice  can  l>e  made  in  an  hour  or 
two;  but  large  machines,  on  the  same  principle,  are 
made  which  produce  440  lbs.  of  ice  per  hour  A  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  production  of  cold  by  tlie  rarefaction  of 
condensed  ammonia,  has  been  lately  invented  by  Mr. 
Reege.  It  consists  of  an  upright  cylinder,  called  the 
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analyzer,  in  which  a  descending  current  of  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  ammonia  is  met  by  an  ascending  current  of 
steam,  so  that  the  ammonia  leaves  the  water  and  is 
driven  off  through  a  tube  into  a  rectifier,  where  it  is 


freed  from  any  small  remaining  portion  of  water  that 
it  may  have  taken  over.  Thence  it  passes  on  into  a 
coiled  tube,  within  which  it  is  rendered  liquid  by  the 
pressure  of  its  own  accumulation,  and  is  then  carried 
on  in  a  liquid  form  into  a  receiver,  from  which  it  can 
be  liberated  at  pleasure,  and  suffered  to  pass  into  a  re¬ 
frigerator,  in  which  there  is  a  coil  containing  liquid 
destined  to  convey  the  cold  to  the  place  where  it  is  to 
be  used.  This  carrying  liquid  is  usually  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  which  can  be  brought  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  50  degrees  below  zero  without  congelation. 
It  is  made  to  circulate  through  the  refrigerator  and 
also  round  any  tanks  or  other  vessels  the  contents  of 
which  are  to  be  cooled,  and,  in  some  experiments  lately 
tried,  it  rapidly  froze  water  contained  in  birge  zinc 
cells,  so  as  to  produce  plates  of  ice  about  18  inches 
6qnnre  and  2  inches  in  thickness.  The  ammonia,  when 
it  has  assumed  the  gaseous  form  and  has  done  its  work 
of  refrigeration,  is  conducted  into  a  condenser,  in 
which  it  is  redissolved  in  some  of  the  previously  ex¬ 
hausted  water,  and  is  made  ready  to  bo  pumped  once 
more  into  the  analyzer  without  appreciable  loss.  At 
the  same  time  the  condensed  steam  of  the  analyzer  can 
be  taken  back  into  the  boiler,  and  the  whole  process 
continued  for  an  indefinite  time  without  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  material.  The  only  power  required  is 
that  for  working  two  small  pumps,  one  of  which  feeds 
the  analyzer  with  solution  of  ammonia,  while  the  other 
keeps  the  cold-carrying  solution  in  motion.  In  any 
factory  or  place  where  steam-power  is  already  in  use, 
tliis  demand  would  be  almost  imperceptible;  and  the 
only  other  cost  of  working  is  that  of  the  fuel  for  the 
boiler-fire,  which  requires  only  one-fourth  as  much  as 
the  fire  of  an  ether  freezing  apparatus.  Mr.  Reege 
finds  that  the  rarefaction  of  130  lbs.  of  ammonia  will 
reduce  by  20  degrees  tho  temperature  of  GOO  gallons  of 
water. —  Mr.  J.  B.  Toselli,  of  Paris,  France,  has  invented 
in  1870  a  cooling-machine,  which  he  calls  the  Dynamic 
Refrigerator.  It  consists  of  a  revolving  disk,  formed 
of  a  metallic  tube  bent  into  a  complete  spiral,  having 
one  end  open,  and  with  the  other  end  communicating 
by  a  hollow  shaft  or  axis  of  rotation  with  an  external 
tube  communicating  with  a  worm  contained  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  vessel,  and  terminating  in  a  discharge  pipe  with 
outlet  into  another  vessel,  containing  the  revolving 
disk,  to  which  a  slow  movement  of  revolution  is  im¬ 
parted  by  a  driving  pulley  and  belt,  making,  say  one 
turn  in  a  second  of  time.  The  disk  Is  half  immersed  in 
cold  water,  and  as  the  exterior  surface  of  the  disk 
above  water  is  continually  wet,  it  exposes  considerable 
evaporating  surface.  At  the  same  time  a  continuous 
stream  of  water  is  forced  through  the  hollow  spiral, 
parting  with  some  of  its  heat  under  tho  inlluence  of 
the  external  evaporation  and  radiation  which  is  in¬ 
tensified  by  the  addition  of  a  ventilator  The  current 
being  thus  lowered  in  temperature,  refrigerates  in  its 
turn  the  liquid  to  the  vessel.  The  lowering  of  temper¬ 
ature  thus  obtained  varies  according  to  the  bygromet- 
ric  condition  of  the  atmosphere:  the  minimum  effect 
obtained,  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances, 
amounts  only  to  a  difference  of  5°  to  6°  Fabr.,  while 
the  maximum  difference  obtained  in  sunlight  is  be¬ 
tween  32°  and  33°  Fabr.  This  machine  seems  calculated 
to  be  of  great  service  in  many  manufacturing  processes 
—  such  as  for  brewing,  distilling,  and  effervescent  bev¬ 
erages —  also  in  hydrotlierapeutic  establishments;  and 
probably  also  on  shipboard  for  the  evaporation  and  dis¬ 
tillation  of  sea-water,  and  its  conversion  into  a  port¬ 
able  fluid. 

Rofii'K'io.  in  Tex  os,  ft  prec.  of  Refugio  co. ;  pop.  1.053. 

ltegela'lion.  ».  (Physics.)  Faraday  discovered  that 
when  two  pieces  of  melting  ice  are  pressed  together, 
they  freeze  into  one  at  their  points  of  contact.  This 
curious  phenomenon  is  now  known  under  the  name  of 
regelation.  The  cause  of  it  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy,  but  the  simplest  explanation  seems  to  be 
thatgiven  by  its  discoverer.  The  particles  on  theexterior 
of  a  block  of  ice  are  held  by  cohesion  on  one  side  only; 
when  the  temperature  is  at  0°  C.,  these  exterior  parti¬ 
cles  being  partly  free  are  the  first  to  pass  into  the  liquid 
state,  and  a  film  of  water  covers  the  solid.  But  the  par¬ 
ticles  in  the  interior  of  the  block  are  bounded  on  all 
■ides  by  the  solid  ice,  the  force  of  cohesion  is  here  a 
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maximum,  and  lienee  the  interior  ice  has  no  tendency 
to  pass  into  a  liquid  even  when  the  mass  is  at  0°.  It  the 
block  be  now  split  in  halves,  a  liquid  film  instantly  covers 
the  fractured  surfaces,  for  the  lorce  of  cohesion  on  the 
broken  surfaces  has  been  lessened  by  the  act.  By 
placing  the  halves  together,  so  that  their  original  posi¬ 
tion  shall  be  regained,  the  liquid  films  on  the  two  frac¬ 
tured  surfaces  again  become  bounded  by  ice  on  both 
sides.  The  film  being  excessively  thin,  the  force  of  co¬ 
hesion  is  able  to  act  across  it:  the  consequence  of  this 
is,  the  liquid  particles  pass  back  into  the  solid  state,  and 
the  block  is  reunited  by  regelation.  Not  only  do  ice  and 
ice  thus  freeze  together,  but  regelation  also  takes  place 
between  moist  ice  and  any  non-conducting  solid  body, 
as  flannel  or  sawdust;  a  similar  explanation  to  that  just 
given  has  been  applied  here,  substituting  another  solid 
for  the  ice  on  one  side.  It  must  be  remarked,  however, 
that  many  elninent  philosophers  dissent  from  the  ex¬ 
planation  we  have  given. 

Ro^ianino,  (re-ji' un-in,)  n.  (Client.)  The  name  given 
by  Dr.  Phipson  to  a  new  substance  said  to  be  obtained 
by  treating  with  benzole  the  green  busk  of  the  fruit 
of  the  English  walnut  (Juglans  regia), and  probably  also 
of  the  American  species.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
yellowish  substance  crystallizing  in  groups  of  featber- 
like  crystals.  These  are  easily  decomposed,  and,  when 
treated  with  alkalies  or  ammonia,  yield  a  splendid  and 
durable  red  solution,  which,  by  a  subsequent  treatment, 
becomes  the  jet-black,  amorphous,  pure  regianic  acid. 

Reg'iiault.  IIenri  Victor,  (re-nblt',)  a  French  chemist 
and  experimental  philosopher,  B.  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  iu 
1810,  became  Prof,  of  Chemistry  at  tho  Polytechnic 
School  in  1840,  Prof,  of  Physics  at  the  College  of  France 
in  1841,  Engineer-in-chief  of  Mines  in  1847,  and  Director 
of  the  Porcelain  Manufactory  of  Sevres  in  1854,  having 
been  elected  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1840.  Ji.,  who  has  not  written  much,  lias  contributed 
articles  of  great  value  to  the  A nnales  de  Chimie  et  de 
Physique,  and  other  journals.  Ten  of  his  articles  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  dilatation  of  elastic  fluids,  the  determination 
of  the  density  of  gases,  the  measure  of  temperatures, 
&c.,aro  to  be  found  in  the  21stvol.  of  the  “Memoiresde 
F  Academic  des  Science*.”  In  1848  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  awarded  him  their  Rumford 
Medal  for  bis  Experiments  to  determine,  the  Laws  and  the 
Numerical  Data  which  enter  into  the  Cidculation  of  Steam- 
engines.  Since  that  date  this  eminent  savant  has  pur¬ 
sued  his  investigations,  and  given  them  to  the  world  in 
the  2d  vol.  of  the  work  above  mentioned.  Some  years 
ago  he  was  elected  one  of  the  foreign  members  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  in  Nov.,  1869,  the  Council 
conferred  upon  him  the  highest  honor  in  their  gift  — 
the  Copley  Medal.  Overcome  by  the  death  of  his  son 
an  artist  of  distinction,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Buzenval,  in  1871,  Ji.  withdrew  from  the  Academy.  D. 
January,  1878. 

Re'hobolli,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Clayton  twp..  Perry  co. 

Roin'or  City, in  Pa., a  vill. of  Porter  twp., Schuylkill  co. 

Ren'ejfar's,  in  Tennessee,  a  diet,  of  Lincoln  co. 

RenTroe’s,  in  Kentuclcy ,  a  precinct  of  Butler  co. ;  pop. 
1,141. 

Re'no.  in  Kansas ,  a  twp.  of  Leavenworth  co. ;  pop.  94G. 

Reno,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Pope  co. ;  pop.  254. 

Reno,  in  Nevada,  a  vill.  of  Washoe  co. ;  pop.  1,035. 

Reno,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Preston  co. ;  p.  2,536. 

Rens  selaer  Falls,  in  New  York,  a  vill.  of  Canton 
twp.,  St.  Lawrence  co. ;  pop.  395. 

Representation  of  Minorities.  Under  tliis 
title,  or  that  of  Proportional  Representation,  apoliti¬ 
cal  problem  has  been  evolved  of  late  years  to  a  certain 
degree  of  practical  test,  as  regards  its  effect  upon  the 
better  working  of  the  electoral  franchise.  The  theory 
upon  which  it  rests  requires  that  as  a  man’s  vote  stands, 
so  should  stand  the  representation;  that  is  to  say,  if 
there  be  five  Republican  to  every  four  Democratic 
voters,  the  representation  should  be  embodied  in  the 
persons  of  five  Republicans  to  four  Democrats.  Several 
methods  by  which  this  result  is  proposed  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  having  been  suggested,  and  some  of  them  ex¬ 
perimented  with  :  — of  these  the  principal  processes  are 
what  are  known  as  the  cumulative ,  the  preferential,  the 
limited,  the  list,  the  substitute,  and  the  proxy  vote.  The 
first,  which  originated  in  England  in  about  the  year 
1855,  has  been  brought  into  tentative  operation  both 
there  and  in  this  country.  It  consists  in  granting  to 
each  elector  as  many  votes  as  there  are  persons  to  be 
chosen,  with  liberty  to  split  bis  vote  among  several 
candidates,  or  cumulate  or  lump  them  all  in  one, 
in  his  discretion,  the  candidates  highest  in  votes  to  be 
returned.  By  the  working  of  this  plan  it  will  follow 
that  both  parties  obtain  their  fair  share  of  representa¬ 
tion,  instead  of  one  side,  by  virtue  of  being  a  majority, 
returning  all  the  representatives.  The  Inferential  vote 
originated  in  Denmark.  By  it  the  whole  number  of 
votes  ca^-t  is  divided  by  the  number  of  persons  required 
to  be  elected,  and  the  quotient,  eliminating  fractions,  is 
the  quota,  or  number  of  votes  necessary  to  elect  a  re¬ 
presentative.  Each  elector  casts  his  vote  for  any  num¬ 
ber  of  candidates,  from  ono  to  the  complete  elective 
number,  designating  on  his  voting  paper  that  such  a 
candidate  is  his  first  choice,  such  a  one  his  second,  and 
so  on.  The  names  mentioned  as  first  choice  on  the 
ballots  are  read  first,  and  if  the  name  of  any  candidate 
appears  the  quota  number  of  times,  he  is  ipso  facto 
elected,  and  any  vote  for  him  thereafter  appearing  in 
the  count  is  credited  to  the  next  name  in  order  on  that 
ballot.  Then  the  second  choices  on  the  ballot  are  read 
under  the  same  conditions  as  above,  and  soon,  regularly 
through  the  choices  until  quotas  are  obtained  for  ail 
the  representatives  to  lie  elected.  Under  this  system, 
any  person  who  is  the  first  choice  of  a  quota  of  voters 
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secures  an  election  beyond  possibility  of  mistake,  no 
matter  what  nmy  Ik*  the  party  majority  against  him. 
This  system  of  voting  has  been  generally  adopted  in 
Denmark,  and  has  been  found  to  work  satisfactorily. 
It  has  also  been  advocated  in  England,  but  has  not 
there  been  yet  reduced  into  practice.  The  limited  vote  is 
of  Norwegian  origin, and  has  been  successfully  applied 
in  England  to  “three-cornered  constituencies,”  that 
is  to  say,  to  constituencies  returning  3  members  to  Par¬ 
liament.  This  mode  of  voting  gives  the  elector  a  less 
number  of  votes  than  there  are  persons  to  be  elected; 
thus,  if  there  are  only  four  members  to  be  chosen,  each 
elector  can  only  vote  for  three;  if  three,  but  for  two; 
and  so  on.  It  was  brought  into  operation  in  tlie 
U.  States,  first  at  the  election  of  the  32  delegates  at 
large  to  the  New  York  State  Convention  in  1867  ;  and, 
again,  in  1870,  at  the  election  of  the  Judges  of  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals;  and  in  Pennsylvania,  first  in 
local  elections  in  Crawford  Co.,  and  in  1872  in  selecting 
delegates  to  the  Convention  for  Revising  the  State 
Constitution.  It  is  also  in  use  by  legal  statute  in  the 
choice  of  jury  commissioners  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
judges  of  election  in  New  York.  Pen  on.,  ami  Ohio.  The 
list  vote,  sail!  to  have  been  devised  by  Mr.  Gilpin  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  conducted  as  follows:  The  elector  votes  not 
for  so  and  so  as  individuals,  but  for  a  list  of  candidates 
ranged  in  a  certain  order  of  preference  and  forming  a 
party  ticket.  The  entire  number  of  votes  cast  is  then 
divided  by  the  number  of  representatives  to  bachosen, 
the  quotient  being  the  quota.  The  number  of  votes  for 
any  list  is  divided  by  this  quota,  and  the  quotient  is  the 
number  of  candidates  on  that  list  elected.  This  plan 
has  nowhere  been  practically  adopted.  The  substitute 
vote,  suggested  by  the  late  J.  Francis  Fislier  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  divides  the  entire  vote  cast  by  the  number  of 
persons  to  be  elected  to  obtain  the  quota,  and  allows 
any  candidate  having  less  or  more  than  a  quota  to  cast 
that  number  of  votes  for  a  candidate  Of  his  own.  The 
proxy  vote,  which  also  originated  from  the  same  gentle¬ 
man,  provides  that  the  elector  may  authorize  any  per¬ 
son  by  a  proxy,  or  power  of  attorney,  to  be  bis  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  he  who  can  secure  a  quoin  of  proxies  be¬ 
comes  ipso  facto  elect.  The  preferential  method  lias  been 
found  most  efficacious  in  its  workings  in  Denmark,  the 
limited  vote  in  England,  and  the  cumulative  or  free  vote 
in  the  U.  States. 

Repub  lic,  in  Kansas,  a  N.  central  co.,  cap.  Republic; 
pop.1,281. —  A  twp. of  Republic  co.;  7>'p.  770. 

Republican,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Clay  co. ;  pop.  856. 

R<  ‘serve',  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Alleghany 
co. ;  pop.  1,600. 

Rcfcii'tion  of  Frinc.  (Med.)  A  disease  in  which 
the  urine  accumulated  in  the  bladder  cannot  be  evacu¬ 
ated  ;  or,  at  least,  cannot  be  passed  without  extreme 
difficulty.  In  the  former  case  the  retention  is  said  to 
be  complete;  in  the  latter,  incomplete.  Retention  of 
urine  may  depend  upon  loss  of  contractility,  paralysis 
of  the  bladder,  Arc.,  or  on  some  obstacle  to  the  passing 
of  the  urine,  as  in  cases  of  pressure  of  the  womb  on 
the  bladder,  of  tumors  in  its  vicinity,  foreign  bodies  in 
its  cavity,  inflammation  of  t lie  urethra,  swelling  of  the 
prostate,  stricture,  &c.  The  pain  is  extremely  violent, 
and  the  bladder  may  be  found  distended  above  the 
pubis.  The  treatment  consists  in  introducing  the  ca¬ 
theter  or  puncturing  the  bladder,  and  in  combating 
the  cause  which  has  produced  the  retention,  by  partic¬ 
ular  means  adapted  to  each  case. 

Retinitis.  ( rft-e-nVtls ,)  ?>.  (Med.)  Inflammation  of 
the  retina.  The  symptoms  are:  deep-seated  pain  in 
the  eyeball  ;  the  appearance  of  flashes  of  light,  halls  of 
fire,  and  various  luminous  bodies  ;  intolerance  of  light ; 
and  more  or  less  feverishness.  It  demands  prompt  at¬ 
tention,  or  the  function  of  the  optic  nerve  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed  and  vision  lost  forever.  The  patient’s  apart¬ 
ment  should  lie  darkened  but  well  ventilated  ;  cold  wet 
cloths  kept  constantly  on  the  eyes  and  over  the  whole 
face;  hot  and  cold  foot-baths  should  betaken  once  or 
twice  a  day,  and  the  whole  surface  sponged  with  water 
whenever  there  is  preternatural  beat.  Careful  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  paid  to  t lie  bowels,  which  must  be  kept 
entirely  free,  and  the  dietary  must  be  simple  and  very 
abstemious. 

Retrocession,  (re-tro-stsh'iin,)  n.  (Med.)  Disappear¬ 
ance  or  metastasis  of  an  inflammation,  eruption,  tumor, 
etc.,  from  the  outer  parts  of  the  body  to  the  inner. 
The  practice  of  curing  external  diseases  by  rejelhng 
them,  scattering  them  away,  or  “driving  them  in,”  by 
means  of  astringents  and  irritant  ointments,  lotions, 
etc.,  is  very  common  with  physicians,  but  very  danger¬ 
ous  to  their  patients.  Such  “cures ”  invariably  make 
a  very  bad  matter  very  much  worse. 

R  o  t  r  < v v  a  <*  c  i  li  a  t  i  o  1 1 .  ( re-t  r  o-  r  u  A  -  s  in -a  'sh  v  n , )  n .  f  Med. ) 
Vaccination  with  matter  obtained  from  the  cow,  after 
inoculating  the  animal  with  vaccine  matter  from  the 
human  subject. 

Router,  Julius,  Baron,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
promoters  of  telegraphy,  was  B.  in  Germany,  1815.  In 
1849  the  practical  working  of  the  telegraph  between 
Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Berlin  convinced  him  that  a  new 
sera  in  correspondence  had  arisen,  and  lie  established 
in  the  former  city  the  first  centre  of  an  organization 
for  collecting  and  transmitting  telegraphic  news.  In 
1851  lie  transferred  his  chief  office  to  London.  At  a 
time  when  the  telegraphic  service  on  the  European 
continent  was  still  incomplete,  lie  initiated  a  regular 
system  of  communication  by  means  of  carrier-pigeons, 
similar  to  that  which  proved  of  sncli  incalculable  im¬ 
portance  during  the  siege  of  Paris.  This  daily  pigeon- 
post  conveyed  messages  between  Paris  and  Berlin  until 
the  through  telegraphic  communication  was  completed. 
In  1865  he  established  a  line  of  telegraph  betw  een  Eng- 
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land  and  Germany',  and,  later,  originated  the  French 
Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  the  cable  of  which,  laid 
in  1869,  was,  during  the  long  interruption  that  occurred 
in  the  Anglo-American  cable,  the  only  means  of  tele¬ 
graphing  between  Kuropeand  America, 

Revaleitta  Arabica.  {rtvmkdtn'lak  ah~rah'he-kah.) 
(Pharmacy*)  A  name  given  to  a  preparation  which  has 
long  been  sold  as  an  empirical  diet  for  invalids,  extra¬ 
ordinary  restorative  virtnes  being  attributed  to  it.  It 
is,  in  reality,  only  a  preparation  of  the  common  lentil, 
its  first  name  being  formed  for  disguise  by  the  trans¬ 
position  of  its  botanical  name,  Erctim  lens .  Its  real 
value  is  about  equal  to  good  peameal,  the  constituents 
of  100  parts  of  each  being  as  follows:  Lentil  Mealy  or 
Revalcnta —  water,  12*70;  nitrogenous  matter,  24*57; 
starch,  59  43;  fatty  matter,  1*01;  inorganic  matter, 
2*29.  Pm  meal  —  water,  12*6o;  nitrogenous  matter, 
26*30;  starch,  58'38;  fatty  matter,  1*20;  iuorganic  mat¬ 
ter,  2*52, 

Reveille',  in  Arl  CftHMSy  a  twp.  of  Scott  co.  ;  pop*  88*2. 

Rivero,  Paui.,  (re-peer',)  an  American  Revolutionary 
patriot,  b  at  Boston,  1735.  R.  took  an  active  part  in 
the  destruction  of  tea  in  Boston  harbor.  His  midnight 
expedition  to  Concord  to  notify  the  Americans  of  the 
intended  British  attack  is  the  subject  of  one  of  Long¬ 
fellow’s  poems.  D.  1818. 

Rewnli,  (re'»«u\)  or  Bagelcund,  a  petty  state  of  India, 
surrounded  by  the  Brit.  pres,  of  Beug&l.  Area,  10,000 
sq.  m.  Gtp.  Rewah.  /*o/>.  1,200,000. 

Rcylmud'  Mxhir  Roch  Louis,  (ra-ho\)  a  French  au¬ 
thor  and  publicist,  n.  at  Marseilles,  1709.  After  passing 
some  years  abroad  in  mercantile  pursuits,  be  com: 
menettd  upon  a  literary  career  in  1829,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  *•  Histoire 
Scientifique  et  Militaire  tie  {'Expedition  Fran^aise  en 
Kgypte;”  in  1833  of  the  "Voyage  autour  du  Monde” 
ot  Dumont  d'Urville;  and  in  1835  of  the  “  Voyage  dans 
les  deux  Aineriques”  of  M.  d’Orbigny.  1 1  is  reputation 
as  a  political  economist  was  established  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  in  1840-3,  of  Etude*  snr  les  RCfimnatenrs  nu  .S’oct- 
alis'e *  Modern**,  which  had  appeared  at  intervals  l*>- 
tween  1838  and  1840  in  the  “Revue  des  deux  Mondes,” 
and  gained  in  1841  the  great  Monthyon  prize  awarded 
by  the  French  Academy.  He  entered  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1848,  and  next  year  was  appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  commission  sent  to  Algeria  to  inspect  the 
agricultural  colonies  founded  there,  and  most  of  his 
suggestions  were  adopted  by  the  government.  Besides 
the  above,  R  has  written  tnauy  novels  and  other  works 
of  high  character. 

Reynolds.  John  FtJLTOv,  ( ren'tildz ,)  an  American 
general,  ii.  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in  1820,  grad¬ 
uated  at  West  Point  in  1841.  lie  rose  to  the  rank  of 
captain  after  serving  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican 
War,  1846-7,  and  for  his  meritorious  conduct,  while 
commanding  a  brigade  in  the  Seven  Days'  battles  near 
Richmond,  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  army  in  June.  1862.  In  Jan.  of  the  following  year 
he  became  a  major-general  of  volunteers.  This  distin¬ 
guished  officer  fell  at  Gettysburg,  where  his  corps 
formed  the  vanguard  of  the  Union  army,  1st  July,  1863. 

Reynold's,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Dale  co. ;  pop.  560. 

Reynolds,  in  Georgia*  a  dist.  of  Taylor  co. ;  pop.  1,171. 

Rcy  n<J>l«ls,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Lee  co. ;  pop.  742. 

Reynolds,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Montcalm  co.;  pop. 
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Reynolds,  in  IFesf  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Randolph  co. ; 


)>op.  667. 

Reynold's  Creek,  in  Idaho  Territory ,  a  district  of 
Owyhee  co. :  pop.  77. 

Rey 'noldsou,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Yates 
co. ;  pop.  y88. 

K  lira  Fibre.  Same  as  R\mie,  q.  v.  above. 

Rlioomotor.  or  Rheometer,  ( re-o-mo'tvr ,)  n.  [From 
Gr.  rhe o,  to  flow.]  (Physics.)  An  arrangement,  such  as 
a  cell  <»r  battery,  which  gives  rise  to  an  electric  current. 
The  name  galvanometer  is  more  frequently  used. 

Itlieoseope,  ( re'o-slcop ,1  n.  [From  <ir.  rheo ,  to  flow, 
and  9hoj)eo,  to  see.]  (Physics.)  A  go  Iconoscope  ;  an  in¬ 
strument  for  detecting  the  existence  of  an  electric 
current. 

Rheostat,  (re'ostdt.)  n.  [From  Gr.  rheo ,  to  flow,  and 
istemiy  to  place.J  (Physics.)  An  instrument  by  which 


P.g.  96.  —  RHEOSTAT. 

the  resistance  of  any  given  circuit  can  be  increased  or 
diminished  without  opeuing  the  circuit.  As  invented 
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by  Mr  Wheatstone,  it  consists  of  two  parallel  cylinders, 
one.  A,  of  brass,  the  other,  B,  of  wood  (Fig.  96).  In  the 
latier  there  is  a  special  groove,  which  terminates  at  a 
in  a  copper  ring,  to  which  is  fixed  the  end  of  a  fine 
brass  wire.  This  wire,  which  is  about  40  yards  long, 
is  partially  coiled  on  the  groove;  it  passes  to  the 
cylinder  A,  and  after  a  great  number  of  turns  on  this 
cylinder,  is  fixed  at  the  extremity  e.  Two  binding 
screws,  n  and  o,  connected  with  the  battery,  communi¬ 
cate  by  two  steel  plates;  one  with  the  cylinder  A,  the 
other  with  ring  a.  When  a  current  enters  at  o,  it  sim¬ 
ply  traverses  that  portion  of  the  wire  rolled  on  the 
cylinder  B,  where  the  windings  are  insulated  by  the 
grooves;  passing  thence  to  the  cylinder  A  which  is  of 
metal,  and  in  contact  with  the  wire,  the  current  passes 
directly  to  ta,  and  thence  to  n.  Ilenco,  if  the  length 
of  the  current  is  to  be  increased,  the  handle,  d,  must  bo 
turned  from  right  to  left.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to 
be  diminished,  the  handle  is  to  be  fixed  on  the  axis,  c, 
and  turning  then  from  left  to  right,  the  wire  is  coiled 
on  the  cylinder  A.  The  length  of  the  circuit  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  feet  and  inches,  by  two  needles,  at  the  end  of  the 
apparatus  not  seen  in  the  figure,  which  are  moved  by 
the  cylinders  A  and  B. 

Rlieofome,  (ix'o-fdm,)  n.  [From  Gr.  rheo,  to  flow,  and 
temno,  to  cut.]  (Physics.)  A  piece  of  apparatus  used 
in  connection  with  arrangements  for  obtaining  induced 
currents  to  produce  temporary  currents  in  the  primary 
wire.  There  are  several  forms  ;  a  very  simple  one  may 
be  made  by  attaching  one  of  the  battery  wires  to  a 
common  rough  file,  and  then  drawing  the  other  along 
the  teeth  ;  every  time  the  wire  leaves  a  tooth,  the  cur¬ 
rent  is  stopped.  A  more  convenient  one  may  be  made 
by  attaching  one  wire  to  a  toothed  wheel  which  can  be 
turned  with  a  handle,  and  the  other  to  a  spring  which 
touches  the  teeth  ;  the  current,  as  before,  being  stopped 
during  the  passage  of  the  spring  from  one  tooth  to  an¬ 
other.  Other  forms  of  R.  which  belong  to  particular 
induction  arrangements  are  described  in  their  proper 
places. 

Rhesus  Monkey,  (re'susjn.  (ZoSl.)  The  Macacus 
Rhesus,  (Fig.  97,)  an  Indian  monkey,  and  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  mischievous  of  the  tribe.  They 
live  in  troops  in  the  forests,  chiefly  in  hilly  districts, 
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Pig.  97.— RHESUS  MONKEY. 

and  visit  the  cultivated  grounds  to  carry  away  grain 
and  other  produce,  which  they  store  up  for  themselves  I 
among  rocks.  The  native  farmers  leave  a  share  for  the 
monkeys,  believing  this  to  be  necessary  for  the  averr¬ 
ing  of  their  anger,  as  otherwise,  next  year,  they  would  1 
destroy  the  whole  crop  whilst  green.  The  It.  M.  has  a! 
stout  form,  stout  limbs,  short  ears,  a  short  tail,  large  i 
callosities,  the  skin  hanging  loose  about  the  throat  and 
belly,  the  hair  rather  long,  the  back  brownish,  the1 
lower  part  of  the  back  and  the  haunches  bright  chest¬ 
nut,  or  almost  orange,  the  shoulders  and  arms  lighter. 
It  is  held  in  so  great  veneration  by  the  natives  of  In¬ 
dia,  that  the  killing  of  one  of  these  auinials  is  apt  to 
arouse  the  popular  indignation. 

Rheydt.  (  rat,)  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Rhenish  Prussia, 
on  the  Niers,  14  m.  S.S.VV.  of  Dusseldorf.  It  possesses 
numerous  manufs.  Pop.  11,417. 

Rhine'harts,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Edgefield 
co. ;  pop.  1,438. 

Rhode  Inland.  The  following  items  of  statistical 
information,  taken  from  the  Ninth  Census,  exhibit  the 
agricultural  and  financial  condition  of  this  State  on 
June  30,  1870: — Total  number  of  acres  of  land  in  farms 
602,298;  of  which  289,030  consisted  of  improved  lands. 
169,399  of  woodland,  and  43,879  of  other  unimproved 
soil ;  the  cash  value  of  farms  under  cultivation  £21,574,- 
968.  exclusive  of  £786.246  of  implements  and  machinery: 
amount  of  wages  paid  for  husbandry  during  the  year 
$1,124,118;  total  value  of  farm  products  $4,761,163;  of 
orchard  stuffs  $43.036 ;  of  market-gardens  $316,133  ;  of 
lumber,  Ac.,  $254,683.  In  the  same  year  the  value  of 
home  manufs.  summed  up  aggregate  returns  figuring 
at  $37,847.  Of  live-stock  on  farms  $3  135,132.  The  enu¬ 
meration  of  live-stock  was:  horses  7,770  ;  mules  and  asses 
43;  milch  cows  18,806;  working  oxen  5,821 ;  other  cattle 
9,748;  sheep  23,938;  swine  14,607.  The  out-turn  of 
farm  products  gave  the  following  results: 


Wheat.  bhs.  787 

Grass-seed, 

bhs. 

1,938 

Rye, 

20,21 4 

Honey, 

lbs. 

6,290 

Indian  corn,  “ 

311,957 

Tobacco, 

796 

Oats,  “ 

157,010 

Hops, 

249 

Barley,  “ 

33,559 

Wool, 

<« 

77,328 

Buckwheat,  “ 

1,444 

Butter, 

tt 

941,199 

Pease  and  beans,  “ 

9,920 

Cheese, 

“ 

81,976 

Irish  potatoes,  “ 

669,408 

Wax, 

tt 

498 

Sweet  “  “ 

142 

Hay, 

tons, 

89,045 

Clover-seed,  “ 

954 

Wine, 

gls. 

765 

Total  number  of  farms  in  the  State  5,368 

showing  a  de- 

crease  of  38  over  the  last  decennial  returns.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  the  unimproved  land  under  tillage  was  42*5, 
against  36*7  in  I860.  Turning  to  matters  of  finance  and 
revenue,  we  find  the  State  possessing  a  total  assessed 
value  $244,278,854;  of  which  $’.32,876,581  represented 
real  estate,  ami  the  balance  j>ersonal  estate:  as  against 
a  true  valuation  of  both  real  and  personal  estate 
$296,965,616  These  figures  exhibit  an  increase  since 
the  period  of  the  last  census  (I8l0)  of:  total  assessed 
value  $119,174,549  ;  true  value  of  real  and  personal 
estate  $161,628,058.  Total  amount  of  taxation  $2,170,- 
152;  of  which  State  assessments  absorbed  $489,273; 
municipal  $1,680,899:  increase  over  1860  $1,484,019. 
Total  public  State  debt,  other  than  national, $5,938,642; 
of  which  $2,913,500  is  funded  upon  bonds  in  circula¬ 
tion  :  total  municipal  and  non -public  bonded  debt 
$2,571,965;  all  other  $453,177.  The  aggregate  returns 
of  true  population  give  a  capitation  of  217,258;  of  which 
212,219  white,  4,980  colored,  and  154  Indian.  Male  citi¬ 
zens  arrived  at  legal  age  43,996;  citizens  without  the 
franchise  (otherwise  than  for  rebellion  or  other  crime) 
2,835.  (lain  of  population  42,783,  or  24  47  per  cent. ;  of 
which  white  gain  24*36  per  cent.,  and  colored  26*01  per 
cent.  Of  the  above  capitation  161,957  were  of  American 
nativity,  and  55,396  of  foreign. 

Rhodes.  in  Tennessee ;  a  dist.  of  Henderson  co. ;  p.  799. 
Rhodes  Valley,  in  Utah  Territory ,  a  prec.  of  Summit 
co. ;  pop.  345 

Rhodcs'ville,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Lincoln 

co.;  pop.  872. 

Rhysimcter,  (ri-sim'e-tur.)  n.  [From  Gr.rfoo,  to  flow, 
and  matron ,  measure.]  An  instrument  lately  invented  by 
A.  E.  Fletcher  for  indicating  the  velocity  of  flowing 
liquids,  and  for  measuring  the  speed  of  ships.  It  is  in 
principle  like  the  anemometer,  recently  contrived  by 
Mr.  Fletcher,  and  by  which  he  is  able  to  measure  the 
speed  of  hot  air,  flame,  and  smoke,  contaminated  with 
dust  or  corrosive  vapors,  as  met  with  in  furnace-flues 
and  factory  chimneys.  Both  in  the  anemometer  and  in 
the  It.  the  impact  force  of  t lie  current,  and  also  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  induce  a  current  parallel  with  itself,  are  mea¬ 
sured  and  made  to  become  indicators  of  the  force  and 
velocity  of  the  steam.  The  apparatus  is  very  simple. 
A  still  more  important  application  of  the  instrument  is 
to  measuring  the  speed  of  ships.  The  indicator  may  !>e 
in  the  captain's  cabin.  It  resembles  in  size  and  ap¬ 
pearance  a  barometer.  In  it  a  column  of  mercury  indi¬ 
cates  continually  the  progress  of  the  ship.  The  full 
effect  of  the  velocity  is  imparted  to  the  memiry,  with¬ 
out  any  appreciable  loss  by  friction  or  otherwise,  so  that 
the  indicators  must  always  be  absolutely  correct.  The 
instrument  may  be  made  self- registering,  showing  on  a 
dial  the  total  number  of  knots  the  ship  has  run,  and 
marking  on  a  sheet  of  paper  the  speed  attained  at  all 
periods  of  the  voyage. 

Riliron,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Clinch  co. ;  pop.  421. 
Rice,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Jo  Daviess  co. ;  pop.  570. 
Rice  City,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Meeker  co. ;  p.  359. 
Rice  Luke,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  St.  Louis  co. ;  p.  36. 
R  ice'land,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Freeborn  co. ;  pip. 
633. 

Rice's,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Franklin  eo. ;  pop.  290. 
Rice'ville,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  McMinu  co. ;  pop. 
1,187. 

Kicli,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Cook  co. ;  pop.  1,539. —  A  twp. 
of  Union  co. ;  pop.  1,432. 

Ricll,  in  Michigan ,  a  twp.  of  Lapeer  co. ;  pop.  499. 
Iticli.  in  Utah  Territory ,  a  co.,  cap  Paris;  pip.  1,955. 
Kicli'ards,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Ozark  co. ;  pop.  635, 
Itich'ardson,  Benjamin  Ward. an  English  physician, 
b.  at  Sumer  by,  1828,  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians  in  1861,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1867.  Dr.  It.  is  the  discoverer  of  the  application  of 
ether  spray  for  the  abolition  of  pain  in  surgical  opera¬ 
tions  in  1866,  and  introduced  methylene  bichloride  as  a 
general  anaesthetic  in  1867.  He  is  the  author  of  Dis¬ 
courses  on  Practical  Physic ,  and  originated  and  for  some 
years  edited  the  “Journal  of  Public  Health,”  and  also 
the  “Social  Science  Review.”  His  principal  contribu¬ 
tions  to  medical  and  scientific  literature  have  been  di¬ 
rected  to  the  advancement  of  medical  practice  by  the 
experimental  method. 

Richardson,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Walton  co. ;  p.  941. 
Richardson.  in  Nebraska,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Kansas  ami  Missouri.  Area. about  570  sq.  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  E  by  the  Missouri  River,  intersected 
by  the  Great  Nemaha,  and  also  drained  by  the  South 
Fork  of  the  latter  and  by  Muddy  Creek.  The  surface 
is  undulating;  the  soil  is  deep  and  fertile.  This  county 
contains  extensive  prairies,  and  numerous  groves  of 
trees,  among  which  the  oak,  walnut,  cottonwood,  elm, 
hickory,  and  ash  are  found.  Limestone  of  good  quality 
is  abundant.  Cap.  Rulo.  Pop.  9,780. 

Richardson,  in  Oregon ,  a  prec.  of  Lane  co. ;  pop.  370. 
It  jell  Bar,  in  California ,  a  twp.  of  Plumas  co  ;  p.  200. 
Rich  Creek,  in  Tennessee, a  dist.  of  Marshall  co.;  pop. 
767. 

Kich'flcld,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Hennepin  co. ;  pop. 
930. 

Richfield,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  vill.  of  Greenwood  twp., 
Juniata  co. ;  pop.  131. 

Richfield,  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Adams  co. ;  pop.  206. 
Rich  ford,  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Waushara  co. ;  pop. 
428. 

Btieh  Grove,  in  Indiana ,a  twp.  of  Pulaski  co. ;  p.  315. 
Rich  land.  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Crawford  co. :  pop. 
9J7. — A  twp.  of  Desha  co. ;  pop.  445.— A  tw  p.  of  Monroe 
co. ;  pop.  899. 

Itichland.  in  Illinois,  a  twp  of  La  Salle  co. ;  pop.  730. 

— A  twp.  of  Shelby  co. ;  pip.  1,053. 

Richland,  in  Indiana,  a  twp,  of  Bouton  co. ;  pop.  546 
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Richland,  in  Kansas, a  twp.  of  Labette  co.;  pop.  1,744. 

— A  twp.  of  Miami  co. ;  pop.  844. 

Richland,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Harrison  co.;  pop. 
1,271. 

Ri<*hlaii<l,  in  Louisiana ,  a  N.co.,  cap.  Delhi ;  p.  5,110. 
Riclilan<l,  in  Michigan ,  a  twp.  of  Montcalm  co. ;  pop. 

88. — A  twp.  of  Saginaw  co. ;  pop  466. 

Richland,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Rice  co. ;  pop.  773. 
Richland,  in  Mississippi,  &  dist.  of  Holmes  co. ;  pop. 
5,584. 

Richland,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Macon  co. ; pop.  1,180. 
— A  twp.  of  Morgan  co. ;  pop.  1,785. — A  twp.  of  Putnam 
co.;  p'p.  721*. —  A  twp.  of  Scott  co. ;  pop.  1,080. — A  twp. 
of  Stoddard  co. ;  p.  438. — A  tw  p.  of  Vernon  co.;  pop.  547. 
Richland,  in  Nebraska,  a  twp.  of  Washington  co. ;  pop. 
221. 

Richland,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Beaufort  co. : 
pop.  2,097. — A  twp.  of  Onslow  co. ;  pop.  2,133. — A  twp. 
of  Randolph  co. ;  pop.  713. 

Richland,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Alleghany  co.; 
pop.  707. 

Richland,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Barnwell  co. : 
pop.  987. 

Richland,  in  IT.  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Ohio  co. ;  p.  1,389. 
Rich  man,  in  IFest  Virginia,  a  tw*p.  of  Raleigh  co. ; 
pop .  389. 

Rich  mond,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Cass  co. ;  pop.  1,115 
Richmond,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Nemaha  co.;  p.  2,153. 
Richmond,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Osceola  co. ;  p.  653. 
Richmond,  in  Minn.,  a  twp.  of  Winona  co. ;  pop.  219. 
Richmond,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Howard  co. ;  p.  2,988. 
Richmond,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Tioga  co.;  poji. 
1,558. 

Richmond,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  prec.  of  Cache  co. ; 
pop.  817. 

Richmond,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Wise  co. ;  pop.  743. 
Rich  .Won ntain,  in  North  Carolina, a  twp.  of  Cleve¬ 
land  co. ;  pop.  751. 

Rich  Square,  in  North  Carolina, a  twp. of  Northamp¬ 
ton  co. ;  pop.  3,133. 

Rich  Valley,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  McLeod  co. ; 
pop.  5'27. 

Rich  Valley,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Smyth  co. ;  pop. 
3.572. 

Richview'.  in  Illinois,  a  will,  of  Washington  co. ;  pop. 
1,080. 

Rich  wood,  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Sharpe  co. ;  pop. 

722.  —  A  tw  p.  of  Izard  co.;  pop.  280. 

Rich  w  ood,  in  Illinois ,  a  tw  p.  of  Calhoun  co. ;  pop. 

1.1 11.  —  A  twp.  of  Peoria  co. ;  pop.  1.239. 

Rich  wood,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  McDonald  co. ;  pop. 
833.  —  A  tw'p.  of  Miller  co.;  pop.  1,361. —  A  twp.  of 
Washington  co. ;  pop.  760. 

Rich  Woods,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co. : 
pop  261.  —  A  twp.  of  Prairie  co. ;  pop.  280. —  A  twp.  of 
Pulaski  co. ;  pop.  409. 

Rick inan*s,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Lauderdale  co.; 
pop.  1,026. 

Ricks,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Christian  co. ;  pop.  414. 
Rid'enhonse,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Stanley 
co. ;  pop.  656. 

Ridge,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Monroe  co.;  pop.  1,190. 
Ridge,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop.  1,056. — 
A  twp.  of  Shelby  co. ;  pop.  1,139.  —  A  twp.  of  Union  co. ; 
pop.  940. 

Ridge,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Williamsburg  co. ; 
pop.  1,426. 

Ridge.  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Macon  co. ;  pop.  510. 
Ridge  ley,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Bullock  co. ;  p.  2.0S0. 
Ridge'ly,  in  Missouri,  a  vill.  of  Preston  twp.,  Platte 
co. ;  pop.  121. 

Ridge  .VI eetinghonse,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Wil¬ 
liamson  co.;  pop.  1,799. 

Ridge' ville,  in  Georgia,  a  vill.  of  McIntosh  co. ;  pop. 

413. 

Ridgeville,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Franklin  co. ;  pop. 

l, 063. 

Ridge'w  ay,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Henry  co. ;  p.  3,171. 
Rieds  \  ille,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Spartanburg 
co. ;  pop.  2,679. 

Riesi,  {re-a'se,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  Sicily,  prov.  and  13 

m.  S.  of  the  town  of  Caltanisetta ;  pop.  10,000. 

Riir,  (The.)  That  portion  of  the  coast  of  Morocco 
which  extends  from  Tangier  on  the  west  to  near  the 
western  frontier  of  Algiers,  having  a  length  of  abt.  210 
m.,  with  a  breadth  of  58.  The  name,  in  the  Berber  lan¬ 
guage,  which  is  that  of  the  inhabitants,  signifies  a 
mountainous  and  rugged  coast.  The  Riff  Mountains, 
which  stretch  along  near  and  parallel  to  the  coast,  are 
green  and  wooded,  and  are  here  and  there  intersected 
transversely  by  fertile  valleys  or  deep  ravines,  each  of 
them  possessing  its  brook  or  rivulet,  which  descends  to 
the  Mediterranean.  The  R.  region  is  separated  from 
the  parallel  mountain-chain  south  of  it  by  an  extensive, 
fertile,  and  well-watered  plain,  in  which  stands  the  city 
of  Fez.  The  inhabitants  of  the  R.  are  almost  w  holly 
Berbers,  who  are  employed  in  feeding  and  breeding 
cattle,  fishing,  and  occasional  piracy. 

Ri  ley,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Yell  co.;  pop.  545. 
Riley,  in  Maine,  a  plantation  of  Oxford  co. ;  pop.  32. 
Riley's  Creek,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Roane  co. ;  pop. 

423. — A  dist.  ot  Coffee  co. ;  p<p.  745. 

Ri  lie-bird.  n.  (&**!.)  The  Clitoris  Par  ad  isms,  a 
bird  of  the  family  Orthiadie  (Fig.  98),  which  inhabits 
the  S.E.  districts  of  Australia.  It  hits  a  long  curved 
bill,  and  in  size  is  about  equal  to  a  large  pigeon.  The 
male  is  regarded  as  more  splendid  in  plumage  than  any 
other  Australian  bird.  The  upper  parts  are  velvety 
black,  tinged  with  purple,  while  the  under  parts  are 
diversified  with  olive-green.  The  crown  of  the  head 
and  the  throat  are  covered  with  innumerable  little 
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Specks  of  emerald  green,  of  most  brilliant  lustre.  The 
tail  is  black,  the  two  central  feathers  rich  metallic 
green. 


Pig.  98. — RIFLE-BIRD. 


Ri  in'er^biirg.  in  Penn.,  a  borough  of  Clarion  co. 

Ri  njr'jrokl,  in  Md  ,  a  dist.  of  Washington  co. — In  Ohio, 
a  village  of  Pickaway  co. 

Rinjggrolil  Barracks  in  Texas,  a  vill.  of  Starr  co. 

Rin'golfl,  in  Tenn ,  a  dist  of  Montgomery  co. 

Ring:, Tammany,  the  name  by  which  a  dishonest  set 
of  politicians  in  New  \’«*rk  are  known.  At  their  head 
was  William  M.  Tweed.  They  for  a  time  controlled  almost 
every  department  of  the  city  and  State  government.  By 
raised  iuvoices  and  other  devices,  they  managed  to  rob 
the  city,  estimated  by  some  as  much  as  $50,000,000. 
Tweed  was  brought  to  trial,  and  a  verdict  for  damages 
for  nearly  $7,000,000  brought  against  him.  Mar.  8,  1876. 
He  was  sentenced  to  jail,  where  he  D.  in  1878. 

Rio,  ( re'o ,)  in  JPIs.,  a  vill.  of  Columbia  co. 

Rio  Colorado,  ( kol-o-rah'dn ,)  in  New  Mexico,  a  vill. 
of  San  Miguel  co. ;  ]>op.  714. — A  vill.  of  Taos  co.;  p.  514. 

Rio  del  Pueblo,  (pwa'blo,)  in  New  Mexico,  a  vill.  of 
Taos  co. ;  pop.  219. 

Rio  Pojoaqne.  (po-o-ah'ka,)  in  New  Mexico,  a  prec. 
of  Santi  Fe  co. ;  pop.  676. 

Rio  Polo'mas,  in  New  Mexico,  a  vill.  of  Dofia  Alla  co. 

R  io  Tesuque.  ( ta-soo'ka ,)  in  New  Mexico,  a  prec.  of  ; 
Santa  Fe  co. ;  pop.  262. 

Rio  Verde,  in  Arizona  Territory,  a  dist.  of  Yavapai  co. 

Rio  Virgin,  in  Nevada,  a  twp.  of  Lincoln  co. ;  p.  762. 

Rio  Vis'ta,  in  California,  a  twp.  and  vill.  of  Solano  co. 

Rip  ley.  George,  an  American  literateur.  b.  at  G-een- 
field.  Mass.,  1802,  became  in  1849  literary  editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune.  and  has  since,  conjointly  with  Mr.  C. 
A.  Dana,  edited  Appleton's  New  American  Cyclopedia 
Among  his  wonts  are  Edited  Specimens  of  Foreign  Stand¬ 
ard  Literature  (14  vols.,  1838-42),  anil  Handbook  of 
Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts  (1852—4),  t lie  latter  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Bayard  Taylor. 

Rip  ley,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Bond  co. ;  pop.  972. 

Ripon*.  George  Frederick  Robinson,  ( rip'hn ,)  first 
Marquis  of,  an  English  statesman,  b.  in  London.  1827, 
succeeded  his  father  as  Eail  of  Ripon  in  1859,  and  later 
in  the  same  year  his  unci  *  as  Earl  DeGrey  —  becoming 
thenceforward  known  as  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon.  After 
filling  some  minor  offices  of  state,  he  entered  the  Cabi¬ 
net  in  1863  as  Secretary  of  War;  became  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  in  1866,  and  Lord  President  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  in  1868.  In  1871  he  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  High 
Joint  Commission  which  arranged  the  Treaty  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  in  recognition  of  the  services  he  rendered 
in  that  capacity,  he  was,  soon  after  his  return  from  the 
U.  States,  created  Marquis  of  Ripon. 

Ripp'ville.  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Chambers  co. ;  pop. 
SH>9. 

Ri  'ser's,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Talladega  co. ;  p.  1,4Q8. 

Ris  ing:  Fawn,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Dade  co. ;  p.  333. 

Rising  Sun,  m  Maryland,  a  dist.  and  vill.  of  Cecil  co. ; 
pop.  2,^18. 

Ritchie.  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Ohio  co. ;  p.  4,126. 

Ri  Henhouse,  David,  (riVt'n-liows.)  an  eminent  Ameri¬ 
can  natural  philosopher,  b.  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  1732. 
He  early  evinced  a  great  aptitude  for  mathematics  and 
mechanics,  and  in  1767  constructed  au  orrery'  for  Prince¬ 
ton  Coll.  Later  he  became  treasurer  of  Pennsylvania, 
President  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and 
first  director  of  the  Mint,  at  Philadelphia,  1792,  an  in¬ 
stitution  he  had  largely  assisted  in  organizing.  D.,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  1796 

Ritter,  Carl,  a  distinguished  German  geographer,  b.  in 
Saxony,  1779,  educated  at  the  University  of  Halle.  In 
1820  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  geography  in  the 
University  of  Berliu,  and  in  1828  founded  the  Berlin 
Geographical  Society,  becoming  its  first  president.  His 
works  upon  geography  are  celebrated.  D.  1859. 

Rit  ter,  in  N.  C.,  a  twp.  of  Moore  co. 

Ri  v  er,  in  Ala.,  a  twp.  of  Dallas  co.— In  Gen.,  a  dist.  of 
Early  co. — In  Ky.,  a  prec.  of  Jackson  co.  —  A  prec.  of 
Morgan  co. — In  N.  C..  a  twp.  of  Warren  co. 

Ri  ver  Rend,  in  N.  C.,  a  twp.  of  Gaston  co. 

Riv  er«lale,  in  Minn.,  a  twp.  of  Douglas  co. —  A  twp. 
of  Watonwan  co. 

River  II  etuis.  in  Va..  a  twp.  and  vill.  of  Augusta  co. 

Ri  verside.  in  Nebraska, a  twp. of  Burtco.—  In  Michi¬ 
gan,  a  twp.  of  Mason  co. 

R  i  ves,  i  n  A  la.,  a  t  w  p.  of  Montgomery  co  —  In  Mich., a  twp. 
of  Jackson  co. —  In  Fa.,  a  twp.  of  Prince  George  co. 

Rivoux,  re-voof.)  in  Firpinia,  a  twp  of  Albemarle  co. 

Roanocke',  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Randolph  co.;  pop. 

Roanoke,  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Randolph  co  •  non 
1,6U. 

Roanoke,  in  Missouri,  a  vill.  of  Prairie  twp.,  Howard 
co. ;  pop.  220. 
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Roiinnkr.  in  Xortb  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Northampton 
co. ;  pop.  1,778. 

Roanoke,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Charlotte  co.;  pop. 
4,830.  —  A  twp.  of  Halifax  co. ;  pop.  6,182. 

Roar  ing  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp. of  Colnmhia 
co. ;  pop.  486. 

Roaring  River,  in  Mitsouri,  a  twp.  of  Barry  co. ; 

pop.  667. 

Roaring:  Spring:,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  and  vill.  of 

Trigg  co. ;  pop.  2,680. 

Ro  ark,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Gasconade  co. :  p.  1,698. 

Rob  bins,  in  Tennessee,  a  diet,  of  Anderson  co. ;  p.  614. 

Roberson  ville,  in  Mississippi,  a  beat  of  Coahoma 
co. ;  pop.  7  85. 

Robert's,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Coffee  co. ;  pop.  618. — 
A  dist.  of  Hall  co. ;  pop.  794.  —  A  dist.  of  Jones  co. ; 
pop.  677. 

Roberts,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Bean  fort  co.;  pop. 
1.771. 

Robertson,  a  co.  of  Kentucky,  cap.  Mount  Olivet; 

pop.  5,399. 

Robertson,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Madison  co. ;  p*p. 

2,860. 

Robertson  Springs,  in  Alabama,  a  tw  p.  of  Elmore 

co. ;  pop.  774. 

Robideaux,  (ro-be-dc',)  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Pulaski 

co. ;  pop.  677. 

Robin,  Charles  Phiuppf.,  ( ro-bah ',)  an  eminent 
French  physician,  b.  in  dept.  Ain,  1821.  In  1862  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Histology  at  the  Paris  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  and,  in  addition  to  numerous  valuable 
works  written  on  professional  subjects,  he  has,  in  col- 
laboration  with  M.  Littre,  recast  the  10th  and  11th  edi¬ 
tions  of  Nysten's  Dictionnaire  de  M (derive  (18-  5-8). 

Robinson,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Gibson  co.;  p.  707. 

Robinson,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Wise  co. ;  pop.  769. 

Robinson,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp. oi Mason  co. ; pup, 
1.145. 

Robinson  anti  Kelly's,  iu  Georgia,  a  dist.  of 

Jasper  co. ;  po)i.  639. 

Robinson's  Roads,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co. ;  pop  2.6*39. 

Rob  soil's,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Washington  co. ;  jtop. 
813. 

Ro  castle,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Lawrence  co. ;  pop. 
726. 

Roehefort,  Victor  Hfxri  deRochefort-Liqat,  Comte 
de,  ( rdsh-for ',)  a  French  journalist  and  political  agi¬ 
tator,  b.  in  Paris,  1830.  lie  early  became  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  “  Charivari ;”  later  was  successively  con¬ 
nected  with  the  various  Parisian  newspapers,  and  in 

1868  became  one  of  the  principal  writers  on  the 
“  Figaro,”  in  w  hich  journal  his  satirical  comments  on 
passing  events,  and  his  caustic  criticisms  of  the  nu  n 
and  measures  of  the  Second  Empire,  made  his  name 
particularly  obnoxious  to  the  authorities.  The  sale  of 
the  paper  in  the  public  streets  was  prohibited,  and  it 
was  subjected  to  several  judicial  condemnations.  R.'s 
articles  were  republished  in  a  collected  form  in  3  vols., 
entitled  respectively  Lts  Francois*  de  la  Dccao euce  (18(  6i; 
La  Grande  Boheme  (1867);  and  Les  Sigves  du  Temps 
(1868).  After  the  dissolution  of  his  connection  with  the 
“Figaro,”’  R.  brought  out  a  series  of  w  eekly  pamphlets 
under  the  title  of  ‘  La  Lanterne,”  the  first  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  at  Paris,  June  1,  1868.  In  this  publication  he 
assailed  the  imperial  r(gime  with  greater  acrimony 
than  ever,  so  that  its  11th  number  whs  seized  by  the 
police,  its  author  (who  had  sought  refuge  in  Belgium) 
condemned  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  mulcted  in  a 
fine  of  10,000  francs,  besides  being  deprived  for  12  months 
of  his  civil  and  religious  rights.  From  this  period  “  La 
Lanterne  ”  appeared  at  Brussels,  and  was  only  intro¬ 
duced  clandestinely  into  France.  At  the  elections  of 

1869  the  “irreconcilable”  Democrats  elected  R.  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  lie  returned  to  France,  w  here¬ 
upon  he  declared  that  he  should  merely  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  empire  in  order  to  overthrow  it  for 
a  republic.  In  the  Chambers  he  rendered  himself  no¬ 
torious  by  the  coarseness  of  his  personal  attacks  on  the 
Emperor,  and  in  Dec.,  1S69.  started  a  newspaper,  the 
“Marseillaise,”  the  character  of  which  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  its  title.  The  attacks  in  this  journal  on 
Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte  led  *o  the  assassination  by  the 
latter  of  Victor  Noir,  one  of  R.'s  subordinates.  The 
paper  was  seized  on  the  11th  Jan.,  1870;  the  Tribunal 
authorized  its  prosecution,  and  on  the  22d  R.  and  two 
other  writers  for  the  paper  were  sentenced  to  six  months' 
ini  prison  men  t  with  fines.  On  Feb  7  th,  R.  was  arrested 
at  a  public  meeting  at  La  Yillette,  on  which  occasion 
there  was  immense  excitement  and  much  rioting  in 
Paris.  He  was  confined  in  the  prison  of  Sainte  Pelagic, 
ami  obtained  his  release  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
Republic  in  Sept.  He  was  then  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
department  of  State,  hut  quarrelled  with  his  colleagues, 
and  soon  procured  his  appointment,  after  w  hich,  it  was 
reported,  he  served  as  a  simple  gunner  in  the  artillery 
during  the  siege  of  Paris.  Sultsequently  he  joined  the 
Commune,  and  during  its  brief  triumph  edited  an  in¬ 
famous  journal.  the  “  Mot  d'Ordre.”  Ou  May  19,  1871, 
while  endeavoring  to  escape  in  disguise  from  Paris.  R. 
was  arrested  at  Meaiix  and  taken  to  Versailles.  He  was 
tried  before  court-martial.  Sept.  20-21,  charged  w  ith  in¬ 
citing  to  civil  war,  with  complicity  in  the  destruction, 
by  the  Commune,  of  private  property  and  public  mon¬ 
uments,  and  with  tin*  publication  of  false  news  and 
attacks  on  the  established  government  in  the  “  Mot 
d'Ordre.”  A  verdict  of  guilty  was  returned,  and  he  was 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  life  to  the  island  of  New 
Caledonia.  He  soon  escaped  from  there,  came  to  this 
country,  and  now  resides  in  England. 

Rock,  iu  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Jefferson  co. ;  pop.  2,9S6. 
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Rook,  in  West  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Mercer  co. :  p.  1,240. 
Km*  k  away,  iu  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Stearin  co.:  p.  478. 
Kocli  Im  kI-o,  in  Georgia,  a  (list,  of  Gwinnett  co. ; 
pop.  851. 

Rock  fast  Ip,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Johnson  co. : 
pop.  648. 

Kook  (  reek,  in  Georgia ,  a  district  of  Faunin  co. : 
pop.  179. 

Rook  Creek,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Hardin  co. ;  p.  856. 
Hook  Creek,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Jasper  co. ;  pop.  480 
Hook  Crook.  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Cowley  co. :  p.  160. 
Hock  Creek,  ill  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Grayson  co. ;  pop. 

2,022.  —  A  prec.  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  339. 

Rook  Creek,  in  Norik  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Guilford  co. ; 

pop.  1,082.  —  A  twp  of  Wilkes  co. ;  pop.  900. 

Rock  Creek,  iu  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Morgau  twp.,  Ashland 
co. :  pop.  491 . 

Hook  Creek,  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Clackamas  co. ; 

pop.  219.  —  A  prec.  ot  Wasco  co. ;  pop.  195. 

Rook  Creek,  in  Tennesson  dist.  of  Franklin  co. ;  pop. 

938. —  A  dist.  of  Maury  co. ;  pop.  1,U)S. 

Rook  Rale,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Randolph  co. ; 
P"P  624. 

Rook  Rale,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Newton  co.;  pop. 
1,760. 

Rook  FI  m,  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Pierce  co. ;  p.  554. 
Roe k 'el,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
H es peris  ;  also  of  the  genus  Erucn,  especially  E.  saliva. 
R.,  Base.  Reseda  lut*a.  —  R.,  Bastard.  Brassica  Eru- 
Costrum. —  R.,  Cress.  Vella. —  R.,  Dime’s.  Hesjieris  ma- 
tromdis.  —  R.,  Dyer's.  Reseda  lutenla.  —  A’.,  ¥  \lse.  Io- 
danl'ius.  —  R..  G  \rdex.  Hesperis  matronal i *  ;  also  Erucn 
saliva.  —  R.,  London.  Sisymbrium  lrxn. —  R.,  Sea.  Cakile 
mar  Him  a  —  R.,  White.  Hsperis  matronalis.  —  R.,  Win¬ 
ter,  or  Yellow.  Barbarea  vulgaris. 

Roek  Falls,  iu  Illinois,  a  vill.  of  Coloma  twp..  White- 
sides  co. ;  pop.  471. 

Roek  Fish,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Cumberland 
co.;  pop.  2,982.  —  A  twp.  of  Duplin  co. ;  pop.  1,380. 
Rock  ford,  in  Kansas,  a  twp  of  Sedgwick  co. ;  p.  197. 
Rockford,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Caldwell  co. ;  p.  870. 
Roek  CjI a |>,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Morgan  co. ; 
pop.  635. 

Roek  Hill,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Stafford  co. ;  pop. 
1,105. 

Roek  Iioiimo.  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Clay  co. ;  pap.  440. 
Roek  House,  in  Kentucky,  a  product  of  Laurel  co. ; 
pop.  27  2. 

Roek  House,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Perry  co. ; 
pop.  3  < 4. 

Roek  Island,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Troy  twp.. 
Perry  co. ;  pop.  241. 

Roek  land  Luke,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Clarks- 
tuwu  twp.,  Rockland  co.;pop.  510. 

Roek  I  and.  in  Nevada,*  vill.  of  Esmeralda  co. ;  p.  120. 
Roek  Tin,  in  California ,  a  vill.  of  Placer  co. ;  pop.  542. 
Koek  .Mill,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Randolph  co. ; 
pop.  929. 

Roek  l*ond,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Decatur  co. ;  pop. 
1,430. 

Roek  port,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Cool  Spring  pre- 
ciuct,  Ohio  co. ;  pop.  173. 

Roekport.  in  ’Bias,  a  prec.  of  Refugio  co. ;  pop.  480. 
Roekporl.  io  Utah  Territory,  a  preciuct  of  Summit: 
co. ;  p"p.  1 13. 

Roek  Springs.  in  Mississippi,  a  district  of  Claiborne 
co. ;  pop.  2,005. 

Roek  Springs,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Lincoln 
co. ;  flop.  454. 

Rockville,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Putnam  co. ;  p.  694.1 
Koekville.  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Anderson 
co. ;  pop.  871. 

Roek  vi  He,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  preciuct  of  Kane  co. ; 
pop.  225. 

Rock  y  Hrancli,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Lewis 
co. ;  pop.  151. 

Rocky  Fork,  iu  Missouri,*  twp.  of  Boone  co. ;  p.  1,870.! 
Rocky  4*ap.  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Bland  co. ;  p.  1,00 1. 
Rocky  4«rove.  iu  South  Carolina,  atwp.  of  Orauge- 
burg  co. :  pop.  697 . 

Rocky  Head,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Dale  co. ;  p.  800. 
Rocky  Hill,  iu  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Barreu  co. ; 
pop.  1,974. 

Rocky  Mount,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Sumner 
co. ;  pop.  8 1 6. 

Rocky  Plains,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Newton  co. ; 
pop.  738. 

Rocky  River,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Cabarrus 
co.;  pop.  1,521. 

Rocky  River,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Van  Buren 
co.:  pop.  422. 

Rocky  Springs,  iu  North  Carolina,  &  twp  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co. ;  pop.  320. 

Rocky  Springs,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Lexing¬ 
ton  co. ;  pop.  45'. 

Rocky  .Station,  in  Virginia,  a  township  of  Lee  co. ; 
pop.  2,304. 

RoH^ers,  John,  (rod'jfirz,)  an  eminent  American  naval 
officer,  b.  in  Maryland,  1809,  served  with  distinction 
during  the  Civil  War.  at  Port  Royal  in  1*61,  command¬ 
ed  the  Weehau)  en  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  April, 
1863.  and  captured  the  Confederate  iron-clad  Atlanta 
of!  Savannah,  iu  June  of  same  year.  In  1870  he  be-, 
came  a  rear  admiral.  | 

Roe  ville.  iu  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Henry  co. ;  pop.  890. 
Rogers.  Willi  \M  Barton,  (roj'urz,)  an  eminent  Amer¬ 
ican  scientist,  b.  iu  Philadelphia,  1805,  succeeded  his 
father  in  1828  as  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry  in  William  aud  Mary  College,  Virginia,  and 
in  1835  was  appointed  to  a  similar  post,  combined  with 
the  chair  of  geology  in  the  University  ot  \  irginia.  In 
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1853  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Boston,  where  he' 
founded  and  presided  over  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  Among  his  geological  labors  were  the 
investigation  of  the  Mineral  spring  Region  in  Virginia, 
and  his  organization  and  superintendence  of  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  of  that  State,  1835-42.  Among  his  many 
published  contributions  to  scientific  literature  may  be 
mentioned  the  Rejiorts  of  the  Geological  Niiriry  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  (6  vols.,  1X36-42)  :  Treatise  on  the  Strength  of  Ma¬ 
terials  ( 1838)  ;  Elements  of  Mechanical  Philosophy  ( 1852; ; 
and  On  the  Application  of  Science  to  the  Mechanic  Arts 
(1862). 

Roj  fer's,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop.  843. 

Roger's,  in  Illinois ,  a  tw  p.  of  Ford  co. ;  pop.  593. 

R«  ►Jfor's.  jn  .1/ ichiga n,  a  twp.  of  Presque  Isle  co. ;  p.  355. 

Roger's,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Claiborne  co. :  p.  533. 

Hosier.  Chaules,  iro-zhr-a', »  a  Belgian  statesman,  b.  at 
St.  Quentin,  1800,  after  receiving  his  education  at  the 
Lycee  of  Liege,  he  became  editor  and  co-proprietor  of 
the  “Journal  Politique,”  in  which  his  Letters  d'un 
Bourgeois  de  Saint  Martin  attracted  much  attention. 
During  the  Belgian  revolution  of  1830  lie  organized  a 
force  of  300  volunteers,  entered  Brussels  at  its  head, 
and  took  possession  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  order  to 
preserve  it  from  pillage.  Sept.  19th,  and  with  two  other 
leaders  of  the  insurrection  formed  the  first  Belgian  na¬ 
tional  government.  After  filling  various  high  offices 
of  state,  he  became  in  Oct..  1861,  President  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  posts  he  re¬ 
signed  iu  Jan.,  18*8.  R.  was  chief  of  the  liberal  oppo¬ 
sition  under  the  De  Brouchere  and  Decker  ministries, 
and  has  been  the  constant  adversary  of  the  Clerical 
party. 

Hogue  River,  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Curry  co.;  p.  207. 

Roll t  uk,  ( ro’took ,)a  town  of  British  India.  N.W.  Prov¬ 
inces,  cap.  of  a  dist.  of  same  name,  42  m.  N.W.  of  Delhi. 
Up.  13,000. 

Rokitansky.  Paul,  (ro-ke-tdns'ke.)  a  distinguished 
German  physician,  B.  at  Kdnigsgratz.  1804,  graduated 
in  medicine  at  Vienna  in  1828.  In  that  city  he  became 
demonstrator  in  the  Grand  Clinical  School  (conducting 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  more  than  30,009  dissec¬ 
tions  and  post-mortem  examinations),  in  1849  Dean  of 
the  Professors  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  and  in  the 
following  year  Rector  of  the  University  of  Vienna. 
Though  R.  has  not  written  much  (his  principal  work 
being  a  Manual  of  Pathalagicol  Awa/omy, Vienna,  1 842—6 j, 
lie  is  esteemed  in  Germany  as  the  chief  of  his  school. 

Rol  land,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Isabella  co. :  pop.  210. 

Roller,  (, rol'ur ,)  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Sullivan  co. ; 
pop.  721. 

Roll  ing’  Fork,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Casey  co. ; 
pop.  2.238. 

Rolling  Fork,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Pope  co. ; 
pop.  211. 

Rolling  Fork,  in  Mississippi,  &  precinct  of  Issaquena 
co. ;  pep.  1,380. 

Kol  ling  ton.  in  Kentucl.y,  a  prec.  of  Oldham  co. ;  pop. 
891. 

Rol'li  nsford.  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  twp.  of  Strafford 
co. ;  pop.  1,5*  0. 

Rol  low's  Shop,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Montgomery 
co  ;  pop.  7x6. 

Rome,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Tallapoosa  co. ;  p.  1,026. 

Koine,  in  Minnesota,  a  tw  p.  of  Faribault  co. ;  pop.  396. 

Koine,  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Adams  co. ;  pop.  143. 

Rome  City,  in  Indiana ,  a  vill.  cf  Orange  twp.,  Noble 
co. ;  pop.  351. 

Rom  iiey.  in  Indiana,  a  vill.  of  Randolph  twp.,  Tippe¬ 
canoe  co. ;  pop.  104. 

Roin  olits,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Wayne  co. ;  p.  1,463. 

Koinpu,  (rom-poo\)  «.[Frn  broken.J 
(Her.)  A  term  applied  to  a  chevron 
when  the  upper  part  is  taken  off 
and  remains  above  it  in  the  field 
(Fig.  99). 

RoinTiltis,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of 
Tuscal«*osa  co. ;  pop.  540. 

Rouge,  JOHANNES,  (rong'ga.)  a  Ger¬ 
man  religious  and  socialistic  reform¬ 
er,  b.  at  Bischofswalde  in  1813.  Orig¬ 
inally  a  shepherd- boy.  his  early  bins  gg. _ rompu. 

towards  learning  attracted  so  much 
attention  that  he  was  sent  to  receive  his  education  at 
the  Neisse  Gymnasium,  which  lie  quitted  in  1839  t<» 
undergo  a  course  of  theological  study  in  Breslau  Uni¬ 
versity.  Iu  1840  he  entered  upon  a  chaplaincy  at  Grott- 
kau,  where  he  labored  energetically  in  the  cause  of 
education  ;  hut  arousing  the  suspicions  of  his  superiors, 
who  charged  him  with  liberalism,  infidelity,  and 
schismatic  leanings,  his  sphere  of  activity  became 
greatly  narrowed.  The  breach  thus  opened  was  soon 
widened  by  the  course  which  R.  adopted  in  1842,  when 
a  difficulty  arose  in  the  confirmation  by  the  Po|*e  of 
the  Pri uce  -  bishop  of  Breslau.  The  article  entitled 
Rome  and  the  Chapter  of  Breslau,  which  he  addressed 
to  a  periodical,  led  to  his  immediate  rustication  for 
penance,  while  his  protests  were  met  by  an  order  for¬ 
bidding  the  exercise  of  all  priestly  fum  tions.  Soon 
after  this,  /?.’  s  famous  Letter  from  a  Cathobc  /  *  first  to 
Bishop  Amoldi,  iu  relation  to  the  ‘•Holy  Coat  of 
Treves,”  appeared.  Prosecution  followed,  aud  the 
author  was  formally  excommunicated.  R.  now  con- 1 
ceived  the  idea  of  inducing  the  educated  Catholics  of  ' 
Germany  to  throw  off  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  and  to  form  independent  religious  associations 
With  this  view  he  published  a  series  of  seven  ad¬ 
dresses  to  his  sympathizers ;  of  which  the  first  five1 
advocated  a  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
sixth  presented  the  necessity  of  an  entirely  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  scholastic  instruction,  aud  the  last  was  directed j 
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against  the  opposition  which  the  movement  had  en¬ 
countered  from  Protestants.  The  first  “German-Catho¬ 
lic”  congregation  assembled  at  Breslau.  June  2»th, 
1845,  and  within  ihree  months  more  than  100  had  l*een 
formed  in  Germany,  although  with  very  wide  differ¬ 
ences  in  respect  to  the  creeds  they  adopted.  At  a 
council  held  at  Leipzig,  in  1845,  a  Very  simple  and 
comprehensive  creed  was  framed  for  these  societies, 
which  not  long  afterwards  were  said  to  unm her  more 
than  200,  with  1,000,000  members.  The  action  of  the 
German  governments  against  these  societies  com  pel  led 
A*,  to  take  refuge  in  England  in  1850.  While  following 
the  profession  of  a  teacher  of  languages  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  he  continued  to  uphold  and  defend,  both  in  the 
pulpit  and  the  press,  the  doctrines  advocated  in  his 
early  works.  Although  the  number  of  his  followers  in 
England  is  comparatively  small,  in  the  U\  States  they 
form  a  large  and  powerful  body,  composed  chiefly  of 
Germans  driven  from  their  country  for  the  too  free  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  political  views. 

Rood.  Albrecht  von,  a  distinguished  German  general, 
B.  near  Colberg,  1803.  He  early  entered  the  military 
service,  and  first  studied  actual  warfare  at  the  siege  of 
Antwerp  in  1832.  After  attaining  the  rank  of  m;ijor, 
his  professional  acquirements  led  to  his  being  appoint¬ 
ed  Military  Tutor  in  1847.  and  Military  Governor  in 
1840.  to  Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Prussia.  In  1848 
he  served  w  ith  distinction  in  the  Baden  campaign :  in 
1x58  became  lieutenant-general:  in  1859  Minister  of 
War,  and,  in  addition.  Minister  of  Marine  in  1861.  His 
administration  of  these  portfolios  did  much  to  in¬ 
sure  the  success  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war  of 
1864.  and  of  that  with  Austria  in  i860,  in  which  latter 
he  served  at  Kdnigsgratz.  In  the  Franco-German  cam¬ 
paign  of  1870-1,  lie  acquired  fresh  laurels,  and  after 
having  been  created  a  marshal  of  the  empire  in  1872, 
he  succeeded  Prince  von  Bismarck  as  prime-minister 
of  Germany,  in  Jan.  1873. 

Ros'ooo.  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  and  vill.  of  St.  Claire  co. ; 
pop.  922. 

Rose.  71.  Rot  )  The  English  name  of  the  genus  Rosa 
(q.  v.).  R.  of  the  Alps.  hhntiodmdron  hirsufum,  and 
R.  ferrugineum. — R.  of  Jericho.  Ana.'tatica  hierochun - 
tina ;  also  said  to  be  apj  lied  to  Mesembryantlumum 
Tripotium. — A*,  of  Heaven.  Vis  curia  Cceli-rosa. — R.  of 
May.  Narcissus  pi  etinis.  — R  .  Ay  rshire.  Rosa  arren- 
sis.’—R.,  Bourbon.  A  form  of  Rosa  indica. — R.,  BrifR. 
Rosa  canina. —  R,  Burnet.  Rosa  spinosissimo. —  R., 
Cabbage.  Rosa  cenii folia. — A*., Chinese.  Rosa  indica  ; 
also  Hibiscus  Rosa  sinmsis.  — R.,  Changeable.  H  liscus 
mutabilis.  — A\,  ChfIsTM  as.  Hell  chorus  niger.  — R.,  Corn. 
I  apaver  Rhoeos. — /?.,  Cotton.  An  American  name  for 
IVago. —  /?.,  pAM'SK.  Rosa  dumascena.—  R.,  Dog. 
Rosa  canina. — R..  Elder.  Gerarde’s  name  for  a  vari- 
!  ety  of  Viburnum  Opulus. — R.,  Fairy.  Rosa  Lawrence- 
ana. —  R.,  French.  Rosa  gallica. —  R,  Guelder,  or 
Gueldres.  The  sterile-flowered  variety  of  Viburnum 
Opulus. —  R,  Holly.  Behavthemum.  —  A’.,  Hcndred- 
j  leaved.  Rosa  cent  if  olio. — R.,  Jamaica.  Manana  ;  also 
Blakra  triuerri*. —  A\,  MACARTNEY.  Rosa  bractruta. — 
R..  MyL\B\r.  Hibiscus  Rom  malabarica. — R..  Mallow. 
Hibiscus  Moschratos. — A*.,  Monthly.  Rosa  indica.  —  R., 
Moss.  A  garden  variety  of  Rosa  centi folia. —  R.,  Noi¬ 
sette.  A  hybrid  rose  of  garden  origin. — R.,  Officinal. 
Rosa  gallica.  —  R,  Prairie.  Rom  setigera.  —  R.,  Pro¬ 
vence.  or  Pr -tins.  Rosa  cmlifdlia. — A\,  Rock.  Heli- 
anthemum  ;  also  ('istus. — A?.,  Sage.  Turin  ra  vlmifnlia . 
—  A’.,  Scotch.  Kos“  fpttottVvmc. — A\.  South  Sea,  of 
Jamaica  Nerhim  Oleavd*r. — R.,  SUN.  Helianthrmum. 
— R.,  Swamp.  Rosa  Carolina. — R.,  Tea-scented.  A  va¬ 
riety  of  Rosa  indica. — R.,  WILD.  Blakra  trinerris. 

Rose,  Gustav,  (ros.  a  German  chemist,  b.  in  Berlin, 
1798,  graduated  doctor  in  philosophy  from  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  that  city  in  1821,  and.  after  studying  for  some 
time  in  the  laboratory  of  Beizelins  at  Stockholm,  be¬ 
came  Assistant  Professor  of  Mineralogy  at  Berlin.  In 
this  position,  liis  attainments  were  so  appreciated  by 
Humboldt  as  to  induce  the  latter  to  select  R.  as  one  of 
his  coadjutors  in  the  exploration  of  Northern  Asia  in 
1829.  The  part  he  took  in  tbe  expedition  is  described 
in  his  Journey  to  the  Ural,  Altai,  and  the  Caspian  Sea 
(1837—42).  Alter  his  return  he  was  appointed  Titular 
Professor  in  Berlin  University,  and  in  1838  published 
his  remarkable  treatise  entitled  Llemente  der  Krystal* 
lographie. 

Rose  i  litre,  in  Illinois,  a  twp  of  Hardin  co. :  pop.  533. 

Rose  Crook,  in  Arkun*as,  a  twp.  of  Perry  co. :  p.  241. 

Rose  Creek,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Camden  00. ;  jmp. 
1,084. 

Rose  da  1  o.  in  Indiana ,  a  vill.  of  Van  Buren  twp.,  Pu¬ 
laski  co. ;  pop.  88. 

Romo  Hill,  in  Missouri,  a  tYvp.  and  village  of  Johnson 
co. ;  J}fp.  1 ,439. 

Roso  11  ill.  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Uec  co. :  pep.  3.023. 

Hose  nutry,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Barnwell  co. ; 
pop.  618. 

Rose'H  Bar.  in  California,  a  twp.  of  Yuba  co.:  p.  1.191. 

Rose  ville,  ill  Arkansas,  a  vill.  of  Lower  twp.,  Frank¬ 
lin  co. :  jiop.  92. 

Romov  illo.  in  California,  a  vill.  of  Placer  co. ;  pop.  115, 

RoMOvillo.  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Monongalia  co. ; 
pop,  323 

Rosovillo.  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Clay  twp.,  Muskingum 

co. ;  pop.  426. 

Rosovillo,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  <*f  Bedford  co. :  p.  1,082. 

Romm,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Clierokee  co. :  p*p.  449. 

Romm  oil  vil  lo.  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Sumter  co. ;  pep. 
1,154. 

Roms'm.  ir.  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Ander-011  co  ;  pep,  1.289. 

RoMS'villo.  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Chesterfield 
co. ;  pop.  1,600. 
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Rot  tier  met,  Peter  T.,(rdth,tir-mel,)a.r\  eminent  Amer¬ 
ican  historical  painter,  B.  of  German  extraction,  in  Lu¬ 
zerne  co.,  Penn.,  in  1817.  Educated  for  the  profession 
of  a  land-surveyor,  his  taste  led  him  at  an  early  age  to¬ 
wards  an  artistic  career.  In  1856-7  he  visited  Europe, 
and  in  Italy  painted  his  .8 t.  Agnes  (now  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg);  the  Foscan;  and  made  the  studies  and  painted  ; 
the  picture  of  King  Lear.  Among  his  best-known 
works  may  be  named :  Paul  at  Ephesus ;  Leicester  and 
Queen  Elizabeth;  Murray's  Defence  of  Toleration  ;  Death 
of  Hypatia;  Trial  of  Sir  Harry  Vane;  Queen  Elizabeth 
Signing  the  Death-  Warrant  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  : 
Judgment  Scene  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice;  and  his  large 
picture,  The  Martyrs  in  the  Coliseum,  painted  in  1864,  and 
exhibited  at  the  great  sanitary  fair  in  Philadelphia  in 
the  summer  of  that  year.  Siuce  the  Civil  War,  R.  has 
painted  several  battie-scenes  on  a  large  scale,  one  of 
which,  The  Battle  of  Gettysburg ,  was  painted  bv  order  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  and  is  I 
nowon  exhibition  in  Memorial  Hall, a  buildiug  erected 
by  the  State  in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia. 

Ron  billon  x.  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Texas  co. 

Kotijfh  aiul  Heady,  in  CW.,  a  twp.  of  Nevada  co. 

Ron$;li  and  Ready,  in  Ay.,  a  prec.  of  Anderson  co. 

Rou^hedge,  G'ufedj,)  in  Geo.,  a  dist.  of  Talbot  co. 

Rotilior,  Eugene,  ( roo'air ,)  a  distinguished  French 
statesman,  b.  at  Riom,  in  1814.  A  fter  studying  jurispru¬ 
dence,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18  :8,  and  after  the 
revolution  of  1848  was  returned  to  the  Constituent  As¬ 
sembly  from  the  dept,  of  Puy-de-Dome.  From  Oct.  31, 
1849,  till  Jan.  1852,  he  held  the  portfolio  of  Justice;  be¬ 
came  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  State  in  the  last- 
named  year;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Public  Works,  in  Feb.,  1855,  and  senator  in  the  jvar  fol¬ 
lowing.  After  negotiating  witli  Mr.  Cobdeu  a  Treaty  of 
Commerce  with  England  (abrogated  in  1872),  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  M.  Biilault  as  Minister  of  State  in  Oct.,  1863.  In 
this  position  he  had  the  duty  of  explaining  and  defend¬ 
ing  questions  placed  before  the  Seuate  and  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly.  This  arduous  task  R.  discharged  with 
consummate  tact  and  ability  against  such  formidable 
antagonists  as  MM.  Thiers.  Berryer,  and  Jules  Favre. 
In  1867  he  resigned  office,  and  in  1869  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Senate.  After  the  fall  of  the  empire, 
R.  followed  Napoleon  III  to  England,  and  in  Feb., 
1872,  was  returned  to  the  National  Assembly  for  Corsica, 
and  in  that  body  acted  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  section  of  the  Chamber. 

Ron n <1  Grove,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Livingstou  co. 

Round  Fond,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Simpson  co. 

Round  Prat'rie,  in  Ark.,  a  twp.  of  Benton  co  — In 
111.,  a  twp.  of  Wabash  co.  —  In  Min.,  a  twp.  of  Todd  co. 
— In  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Callaway  co. 

Rounds,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Putnam  co. ;  pop.  491. 

Round's! one,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Rock  Castle  co. 

Round  Valley,  in  Qzl.,a  twp.and  v.  of  Mendocino  co. 
— In  Utah,  a  prec.  of  Wasatch  co. 

Ron  mania  declared  her  independence  from  Turkey 
in  May,  1877,  which  was  recognized,  in  1878,  under  the 
Berlin  Treaty  (q.  v.,  p.297.)  By  this  treaty  R.  cedes  to 
Russia  that  part  of  Bessarabia  (<7.  v.,  p.  300,)  acquired 
in  1857,  under  the  treat}7  of  Paris,  containing  abt.  2,500 
sq.  m.,  and  receives  the  Dobrudscha,  (7.  v.,  p.  792,)  to¬ 
gether  with  territory  S.  as  far  as  a  line  starting  E.  of 
Silistria  and  joining  the  Black  Sea,  S.  of  Mangalia;  area, 
127,584  kil.  c.  Pop.  1878,  est.,  5,376,000;  public  debt, 
Jan.  1879,  609,959,499  francs,  ($121,991,890;)  annual 
budget,  1879,  53,686,400  francs,  ($10,727,280;)  R.R.  same 
date,  650  miles.  See  page  2100. 

Ronsset.,  Camille  Felix  Michel.  ( roos-sa\ )  a  French 
historian,  b.  iu  Paris.  Iv2l,  filled  the  post  of  Professor 
of  History  in  the  College  of  Bourbon  from  1845  till  18. "3, 
and  in  lv64  he  was  appointed  historiographer  and  libra¬ 
rian  to  the  Ministry  of  War.  Iu  Dec.,  1871,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  His  principal  works 
include  Precis  <T  Hi  stair  e  de  la  Revolution  Frangaise 
(1849);  Histoire  de  Louvois  et  de  son  Administration  Po¬ 
litique  et  Militaire  (4  vols  ,  1S61-63 1 ;  and  Cor  respond  nice 
de  Louis  2fV.  et  du  Marfchal  de  No  ai  lies  (2  vols.,  i860). 

Ro'ver.  in  Ark.,  a  twp.  of  Yell  co. — In  Term.,  a  dist.  of 
Bedford  co. 

Row  anty,  in  Fir.,  a  twp.  of  Dinwiddie  co. 

Row VI I,  in  S.  C.,  a  twp.  of  Marion  co. 

Row  e'lia,  in  Ky.,  a  prac.  of  Russell  co. 

Row  ing;  River,  iu  Tenn.,  a  dist.  of  Jackson  co. 

Roxa  na,  in  Del.,  a  vill.  of  Baltimore  twp.,  Sussex  co. 

Rox  bury,  in  N.  J. ,  a  twp.  of  Morris  co. 

Kox'ihel,  in  N.  C.,  a  twp.  of  Bertie  co. 

Roy'al,  iu  Ark.,  a  twp.  of  White  co. 

Royal's,  in  Geo.,  a  dist.  of  Laurence  co. 

Ru  by  Valley,  in  Her.,  a  vill.  of  Elko  co. 

Ruck  er's  in  Tenn.,  a  dist.  of  Weakley  co. 

Ruek/ersville,  in  Geo.,  a  dist.  of  Elbert  co. — In  Fa., 
a  twp.  of  Greene  co. 

Rmlbeekia,  [rud-bek'Jce-ah,)  n.  ( Bot .)  A  well-known 
North  American  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  belonging 
to  the  Asleracese,  and  nearly  related  to  Helianthus,  from  i 
which  they  may  be  recognized  by  the  cone-shaped  in¬ 
stead  of  flat  receptacle  on  whicfi  the  florets  are  seated  ; 
and  from  other  of  their  allies  by  their  four-sided 
Hellenes,  which  are  either  naked  or  furnished  with  a 
minute  crown-shaped  pappus,  and  embraced  by  the 
boat-shaped  chaffy  scales  of  the  receptacle.  From 
among  the  fifteen  known  species,  at  least  seven  have  ! 
been  cultivated  in  gardens.  R.laciniatn ,  very  common  1 
in  herbaceous  borders,  is  a  smooth  branching  plant  four 1 
to  eight  feet  high,  the  lower  leaves  pinnately  parted, 
while  those  of  the  stem  are  three  or  five-parted,  with 
ovate  or  lance-shaped  toothed  segments.  The  yellow- 
rayed  flower-heads  have  drooping  rays,  neutral,  and  in 
a  single  series;  and  the  tubular  and  perfect  disk-florets  ] 
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are  of  a  greenish-yellow  color.  R.  hirta  is  clothed 
throughout  with  rough  hairs,  the  stems  slightly 
branched,  one  to  three  feet  high,  the  lower  leaves 
spathulate  three-nerved,  and  the  upper  ones  ovate  or 
lance-shaped  and  sessile. 

RihI  <l«*r‘s.  in  Tenn.,  a  dist.  of  Knox  co. 

Ru<r<ile*s  Mills,  in  Ky.,  a  prec.  of  Bourbon  co. 

Riin'iou's.  in  Tun.,  a  dist.  of  Claiborne  co. 

Riiu'iiiiijg-  Wa  fer,  iu  Tenn.,  a  dist.  of  Marion  co. 

Ru'ral,  in  111.,  a  twp.  of  Shelby  co. — In  Ohio,  a  vill.  of 
Franklin  twp.,  Clermout  co. 

Rush,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Scioto  co. — In  Tenn.,  a  dist.  of 
Greene  co. 

Rushe'bu,  in  Minn.,  a  twp.  of  Chisago  co. 

RnsliToril,  in  Minn.,  a  twp.  and  vill.  of  Fillmore  co. 

Rush  Lake,  in  Minn.,  a  twp.  of  Otter  Tail  co. 

Ru*h«ylva'nia,  in  O .,  a  vill.  of  Logan  co. 

Rn*k.  in  Texas,  a  vill.  of  Cherokee  co. 

Rus'sell.  John  Scott,  an  eminent  English  naval  archi¬ 
tect  and  marine  engineer,  b.  1808,  became  in  his  24th 
year  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Edinburgh 
University,  which  positiou  he  presently  relinquished  in 
order  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  study  to  naval  ar¬ 
chitecture.  In  1844  he  established  himself  in  extensive 
business  in  London,  built  several  large  steamships  for 
the  West  India  Royal  Mail  Company;  and,  while  in¬ 
vestigating  the  laws  by  which  water  oppos-s  resistance 
to  the  motion  of  floating  bodies,  discovered  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  “wave  of  translation,”  011  which  he  founded 
his  Ware  System  in  the  construction  of  ships,  introduced 
into  practice  in  1835.  R.  s  principle  speedily  made  steady 
progress  both  iu  England  and  the  U.  States,  and  was 
carried  out  iu  the  Great  Eastern ,  the  latest  triumph  of 
this  engineer  s  genius.  R.  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Institution  of  Naval  Architects;  a  member  of  various] 
scientific  bodies,  English  and  foreign  ;  and  the  compiler 
of  a  large  and  costly  treatise,  entitled  The  M<xlern  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Naval  Archi  tecture  for  Commerce  and  War,  which 
comprehends  the  theory  of  naval  design,  the  practice 
of  ship-building  in  iron  and  in  wood,  and  the  principles 
of  steam-navigation:  and  is  illustrated  with  150  en¬ 
gravings,  containing  the  finest  works  of  modern  ship¬ 
builders  and  engineers. 

Russia.  According  to  the  most  recent  statistics,  the 
area  and  pop.  of  Russia  may  be  computed  as  follows : 


Geographical  Divisions. 

Kilom.  Carr. 

Pop. 

Pop. per 

K.il.  C. 

Russia  in  Europe . 

4,909,193 

65,864,910 

13 

Poland  . 

127,316 

6,528,017 

51 

Bessaral»ia,acquiredin  187S. 

8,4S0 

127,000 

15 

Fiuland . 

373,536 

1,941,255 

5 

Caucasus  . 

439,187 

5,391,744 

12 

Armenia,  ( 1878) . 

25,769 

>il»eria . 

12,495,109 

3,440,362 

0.3 

Central  Asia . 

3,381,066 

4,50f ,87  6 

1.3 

Total,  Empire . 

21,759,658 

87,799,900 

4 

The  revenue  for  1871  exhibited  a  net  of  428,223,095  ru¬ 
bles  (abt.  $342,578,476)  ;  expenditures,  489,01 2,7u2  rubles 
($391,210,161);  deficit  of 4,392,996  rubles  ($3,514,396,.  1st 
Jan.,  1871,  the  public  debt  was  1,861,713,029  rubles  i$l,- 
489,370.423).  The  army  in  1871,  formed  into  the  three 
grand  divisions  of  the  Home  Army,  the  Army  of  the  Cau¬ 
casus,  and  the  Army  of  Asiatic  Russia,  numbered  on  the 
peace-footing  a  total  of  700.147  ;  on  the  war-footing,  ],- 
119,827.  The  same  year,  the  navy  had  229  war-steam¬ 
ers.  of  34.  -77  aggregate  horse-power,  mounting  1,585 
guns;  besides  32  sailing-vessels.  The  personnel  of  this 
navy  comprised  64,021  men  —  officers,  seamen,  and  ma¬ 
rines.  Iu  1877,  the  length  of  railroads  iu  R.  (excepting 
Fiuland)  was  11,000  m.  Since  the  Crimean  War  R.  has 
captured  and  annexed  considerable  parts  of  the  Khan¬ 
ates  of  Bukhara,  (p.  339),  Khokand  in  1S75,  and  Khiva 
in  1873,  (p.  1405;)  the  total  area  of  territory  thus  ac¬ 
quired,  460, 000  sq.  m.  with  a  pop.  of  abt.  2,500,000,  equal 
iu  extent  to  all  the  Empire  of  Austria, Germany,  and  Bel¬ 
gium.  The  expenses  of  governing  this  vast  territory 
greatly  exceed  the  revenue  derived  therefrom.  This 
annexation  has  given  rise  to  much  dissatisfaction  in 
England.  In  1874,  a  new  Trans-Caspian  district  was 
formed,  extending  from  the  Sea  of  Aral  to  the  Caspian. 
In  1875,  insurrection  broke  out  in  Herzegovina  and 
spread  into  Bosnia.  Relying  upon  Russian  sympathies. ' 
Montenegro  and  Servia  aided  them  with  their  forces.  I 
In  April,  1877,  Russia  declared  war  against  Turkey,  and 
her  armies  at  once  crossed  the  frontier.  Roumania 
joined  with  Russia:  and  the  army  advanced  into  Turk¬ 
ish  Armenia,  laid  siege  to  Kars  and  Batoum,  which,  how7- 1 
ever,  they  were  compelled  toalmndon.  Kars  was  taken  j 
in  Nov.,  1877,  and  success  remained  decidedly  with  the 
Turks,  who  now7  carried  the  war  into  Russian  Armenia. 
In  Europe.the  Russians  in  June  crossed  the  Danube;  Tir- 
nova  and  Nicopolis  were  captured,  the  Balkans  crossed, 
and  Shipka  Pass  occupied.  At  Plevna,  however,  the  Rus-  j 
sians  suffered  a  great  defeat  in  July,  when  the  Turks  I 
assumed  the  offensive  and  the  Russians  were  compelled 
to  fall  back.  Sept.  3,  Lovatz  was  taken  by  the  Russians, 
and  an  attack  made  upon  Plevna  under  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas,  which  lasted  from  Sept.  7th  to  loth  ;  this  prov¬ 
ing  unsuccessful,  a  regular  siege  was  begun.  The  Russian 
General  Todleban  took  control  of  the  operations  with 
greatly  augmented  forces  ami  the  town  was  invested.  On 
Dec.  10,  the  Turkish  commander.  Osman  Pasha,  made  an 
attempt  to  cut  his  way  out  of  I’levua:  a  portion  of  his 
forces  pen  et  rate.  1  the  Russian  entrenchments,  but  were 
driven  back.  The  battle  lasted  over  five  hours,  and  re- ' 
suited  in  the  total  defeat  and  surrender  of  the  Turkish  | 
army, which  numbered  about  25,000  men.  The  siege  had  j 
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lasted  nearly  five  months,  and  the  result  was  a  serious 
blow  to  Turkey,  and  virtually  ended  the  war.  Sophia 
was  captured  Jan.  3.  and  on  the  9th  the  Turkish  army 
in  the  Miipka  Pass,  25,000  men  and  81  guns,  surrendered. 
Suleiman  Pasha,  ignorant  of  the  fall  of  Plevna,  made  an 
unsuccessful  attack  on  Metclika,  then  abandoned  fur¬ 
ther  aggressive  movements  and  retreated  towards  Con¬ 
stantinople.  On  the  17th  of  Dec.,  the  Czar  Alexander 
arrived  at  Bucharest,  en  route  for  St.  Petersburg.  On 
Jan.  21, 1878,  the  Turkish  garrison  at  Adrianople,  after 
blowing  up  its  stores  of  ammunition,  opened  its  gates 
to  the  army  of  the  Czar.  On  Jau.  15,  the  Russians 
captured  Artviu  in  Asia  near  Batoum.  Negotiations  for 
an  armistice  and  for  peace  were  now  made,  under  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  sent  by  the  Porte.  They  reached  Kazan! ik, 
then  headquarters  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  about 
the  20th  of  Jan.,  and  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  was  made 
in  March  fid  lowing.  The  official  I06S  of  the  Russians, 
up  to  Jan.  30, 1878,  was  89.304  men  killed  and  wouuded. 
A  treaty  was  concluded.  Feb.  1879,  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  w  hich  recognized  the  Berlin  Treaty  (p.  297)  as 
superseding  that  of  San  Stefano  ;  the  war  indemnity  was 
fixed  at  $160,000,000. — The  Rev.  for  1876  was  559,262.692 
rubles ;  expended.  579,215,139  rubles:  total  deficit,  less 
former  bal.,  30,890.598  rubles;  est.  600,398,425  rubles; 
Public  debt, Jan.  1, 1877.  consolidated,  924,327,066  rubles; 
not  inscribed,  834. 601.077  rubles;  actual  debt,  including 
that  of  the  Imperial  Bank,  1,740,807,805  rubles;  this  is 
exclusive  of  obligations  assumed  by  the  emancipation 
of  the  serf,  of  about  400.000, 000  rubles,  which  is,  how¬ 
ever.  supposed  to  he  secured.  The  army  for  1877  num¬ 
bered,  regulars, peace-footing,  662,070  men:  war,  1,626,- 
780;  irregular,  war,  131,290  men;  total  war.  1.7-9.070 
men  (excluding  officers).  Navy:  vessels  of  all  kinds, 
241:  cannon,  548;  tons,  212.814;  men,  30,000.  Of  imports 
and  exports,  Germany  and  Great  Britain  monopolized 
more  than  two-thirds  the  entire  result;  exports  consisted 
chiefly  of  grain.  Length  of  railroads,  Jan.,  1878,  21,463 
kil.,  and  in  construction,  1,709  kil.  The  number  of 
letters  carried  in  1877  was  90,704.555;  postal  cards,  2.- 
490,406  ;  printed  journals.  81.130,872;  length  of  telegraph 
lines  (1876),  69,015  kil. ;  of  wires,  133,951  kil  ;  telegrams, 
4,599,904.  Extensive  fields  of  anthracite  and  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  have  been  discovered  in  R.  In  1871,  indications 
pointed  to  a  reopening  of  the  Eastern  Question  and  ;«>s- 
sible  war.  These  fears  were  averted,  by  a  Diplomatic 
Conference  held  in  London,  Mar.  13th,  when  the  Treaty 
Powers  to  the  Act  signed  in  Paris  in  1n56,  which  limited 
Russian  command  on  the  Black  Sea,  abrogated  the  stip¬ 
ulations  then  entered  into,  thus  restoring  to  R.  the 
maintenance  of  her  former  prestige  in  those  waters. 
During  1871-2,  R.  continued  to  make  advances  into  Cent. 
Asia,  and  having  virtually  made  themselves  masters  of 
Turkestan,  aimed  at  the  extension  of  their  S.  boundary 
as  far  as  the  Oxus.  This  had  the  effect  of  menacing 
Afghanistan,  whose  ruler  unsuccessfully  sought  the  in¬ 
terference  of  the  English  Indian  viceroy.  In  1879,  sim¬ 
ilar  cause  led  to  war  between  England  and  Afghanistan. 

RussnialiH,  ( rus'ne-dks ,)  Russine,  or  Ritheni.  The 
name  of  a  variety  of  peoples  who  form  a  branch  of  the 
great  Slavic  race,  and  are  sharply  distinguished  from 
the  Muscovites,  or  Russians  proper,  by  their  language 
and  the  entire  character  of  their  life.  They  are  divided 
into  the  R.  of  Galicia,  North  Hungary,  Podolia,  Vol- 
hynia,  and  Lithuania,  and  are  estimated  by  Schafarik 
at  13,000,000.  They  are  almost  all  agriculturists,  and, 
on  the  whole,  rather  uncultivated.  Before  the  17th 
cent.,  they  were  a  free  race,  but  were  then  subjugated, 
partly  by  the  Lithuanians,  partly  by  the  Poles,  and  for 
a  long  time  belonged  to  the  Polish  kingdom.  Their 
language  has  consequently  become  closely  assimilated 
to  the  Polish.  In  earlier  times  it  was  a  written  speech, 
with  quite  distinctive  characteristics,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  published  at  Ostrog, 
in  1581,  and  from  various  statutes  and  other  literary 
monuments  still  extant.  Recently,  printing  in  the 
Russniak  tongue  has  been  recommenced.  The  R.  be¬ 
long,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  United  Greek  Church, 
but  in  part  also  to  the  Non-united.  They  preserve 
many  old  customs  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  much 
folk-lore,  prose  and  poetic,  very  like  that  current  iu 
Poland  and  Servia.  This  lias  been  collected  by  Vaclav 
in  his  Piesni  PoLkie  i  Ruskie  (Lemberg,  1833).  Levicki 
has  published  a  Grammatik  der  Russiuischen  Sprache 
fur  Deutsche  (Przemzsl,  1833). 

Riiili'erforcl  Station,  in  Tenn.,  a  dist.  of  Gibson  co. 

Rnl  li'erfor«lton,  in  N.  C,  a  tw  p.  of  Rutherford  co. 

Rutland.  in  Geo.,  a  dist.  of  Bibb.  co. — In  Kan.,  a  twp. 
of  Montgomery  co. — In  Ky.,  a  prec.  of  Harrison  co. — In 
Minn.,  a  twp.  of  Martin  co. 

Rutledge,  in  Gen.,  a  vill.  of  Madison  dist  ,  Morgan  co. 

R11  vigrado,  ( roo-ve-gah'do ,)  a  commercial  town  of  New 
Granada,  dept.  Cundinamarca,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Magdalena;  N.  Lat.  6°  HP,  W.  Lon.  75°  42'.  P.  10,000. 

Ry  an,  in  Penn.,  a  twp  of  Schuylkill  co. 

Ryan,  in  S.  C.,  a  twp.  of  Edgefield  co. 

Rye.  n.  ( Agric .)  See  Cekeals,  above. 

Ryerson,  Adolphus  Egerton,  {ri'ur-snn,)  a  Canadian 
author  and  educationalist,  B.  at  Charlotteville,  Norfolk 
co.,  Ontario.  1803.  He  is  the  son  of  an  American  loyal¬ 
ist,  who  served  in  the  British  army  during  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War,  and  after  its  close  emigrated  first  to 
New  Brunswick  and  afterwards  to  Upper  Canada.  I>r. 
R.  became  a  minister  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church  in  1825,  and,  later,  editor  of  the  Guardian,  the 
organ  of  that  sect :  and,  in  1844,  was  appointed  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Schools  for  Upper  Canada.  In  the 
latter  capacity  he  has  been  the  organizer  of  a  puidic 
school  system  w'liich  has  received  successful  adoption. 
Besides  having  written  largely  on  educational  topics, 
Dr.  R.  is  author  of  a  History  of  Canada. 
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Radiant  Heat.  (Physics.)  The  motion  which  con¬ 
stitutes  heat  may  either  he  associated  with  ponderable 
and  directly  recognizable  matter,  or  it  may  exist  in 
the  form  of  radiant  he* it.  When  associated  with  mat¬ 
ter,  it  produces  various  changes,  notably  of  condition, 
as  in  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  conditions  of  matter. 
Radiant  heat  is  transmitted  by  an  unseen  medium;  the 
heat  which  comes  to  us  from  the  sun  is  radiant  heat, 
as  is  also  the  heat  which  we  perceive  when  we  stand  iu 
the  presence  of  a  heated  mass,  such  as  the  fire,  or  a 
piece  of  red-hot  metal.  A  hot  body  parts  with  its  heat 
until  it  assumes  the  temperature  of  surroundiug  sub¬ 
stances;  if,  for  instance,  we  suspend  a  red-hot  poker  by 
a  piece  of  string  iu  mid-air,  we  find  that  it  gradually 
loses  its  heat,  and  ultimately  becomes  what  we  term 
cold.  That  this  heat  is  not  communicated  to  the  air  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  a  substance  suspended  by  a  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat  in  the  most  perfect  vucuuiu  we  can 
obtaiu.  loses  its  heat.  Radiant  heat  is  thus  capable  of 
traversing  a  vacuum,  and  this  was  proved  early  in  the 
century  by  Ru mford  and  Davy.  The  former  suspended 
a  thermometer  in  an  exhausted  receiver  by  a  silk 
thread;  and  on  placing  a  warm  substance  outside  the 
receiver,  and  opposite  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  he 
found  that  a  rise  of  temperature  was  indicated.  Davy 
placed  two  reflectors  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  and 
proved  that  a  hot  substance  placed  in  the  focus  of  one 
reflector  caused  an  increase  of  temperature  at  the  focus 
of  the  other.  Hence  th-*  transmission  of  radiant  heat  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  air,  or  of  any  medium 
which  we  can  recognize  by  direct  means.  Beyond  the 
limit  of  our  atmosphere,  and  filling  all  space,  we  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  an  infinitely  thin  and  subtle  medium 
which  is  called  the  ether,  the  luminiferous  ether,  and 
the  interstellar  medium,  indiscriminately.  All  radiant 
actions  —  light,  heat,  radiant  chemical  action,  and  so 
on  —  are  held  to  be  transmitted  by  undulations  of  this 
medium.  The  undulations  which  constitute  radiant 
heat  would  appear  to  l»e  of  the  same  character,  and  to 
travel  with  the  same  velocity  as  those  which  constitute 
light,  hut  the  individual  vibrations  producing  heat  are 
slower  than  those  of  light.  If  we  take  a  mass  of  metal 
and  gradually  heat  it,  it  first  l>eromes  warm  ;  then  as  it 
receives  more  of  the  motion  of  heat,  its  molecules  vibrate 
more  quickly,  and  it  becomes  hot;  then  it  assumes  a 
dull  red  tint,  that  is,  it  begins  to  emit  a  l  ed  light ;  and  as 
the  heating  is  continued,  the  mass  becomes  orange, 
yellow,  blue,  until  it  ultimately  glows  with  an  intense 
white  heat  —  that  is,  it  emits  white  light:  by  gradual 
addition  the  heat  has  increased,  and  has  ended  in  light 


Railroad  Signals.  Block  System  of.  The 

block  system  of  railway  signals  consists  iu  dividing  a 
liue  of  railway  into  sections  or  blocks,  of  such  lengths 
that  the  movements  of  trains  thereon  can  be  easily 
controlled  by  telegraph  operators  stationed  in  signal- 
towers,  at  the  end  of  each  block,  who  observe  and  re¬ 
cord  the  movements  of  trains  by  telegraph,  aud  who 
operate  the  signals  by  which  the  engine-drivers  are 
directed.  The  apparatus  of  each  statiou  comprise  a 
signal-box  —  rising  about  18  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
having  sliding  green  and  red  signals,  two  on  each  side 
of  different  colors  —  located  near  the  track,  so  as  to  be 
easily  seen  by  engineers  of  trains  approaching  from 
either  direction,  and  the  telegraphic  apparatus  within. 
By  means  of  strong  Cords  connecting  the  signals  of  each 
side  with  the  working-room  of  the  tower,  the  operator 
within  can  conveniently  make  the  necessary  changes  in 
the  signals.  The  operation  of  the  system  is  as  follows: 
Red  is  the  stationary  signal,  ami  informs  the  engineer 
of  an  approaching  train  that  he  cannot  pass  until  a 
second  signal  shows  that  the  block  is  clear.  This  in¬ 
formation  is  conveyed  by  showing  the  white  signal.  A 
green  signal  is  understood  to  mean,  proceed  with  cau¬ 
tion  the  block  not  being  entirely  clear  of  trains.  The 
exact  time  at  which  each  train  reaches  a  station  is  tele¬ 
graphed  at  once  to  the  operators  at  the  station  just 
passed  and  the  one  next  succeeding.  The  operator  is 
thus  enabled  to  notify  the  engineer  of  every  train  ap¬ 
proaching  a  signal-tower,  with  certainty,  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  track  between  the  given  point  and  the  sta¬ 
tion  next  succeeding.  The  order  conveyed  by  the 
danger-signal  is  imperative.  No  passenger  train  is 
allowed  to  pass  a  station  while  another  train  of  the 
same  class  is  on  the  block,  or  between  the  two  stations, 
without  special  permission.  Freight  trains  are  allowed 
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and  heat  together.  So  again,  in  cooling,  the  reverse 
effect  takes  place,  until  the  mass  ceases  to  be  luminous, 
and  theu  after  a  while  ceases  to  be  perceptibly  hot. 
Heat  obeys  the  same  laws  as  light,  iu  regard  to  its 
variation,  and  there  are  additional  reasons  for  the  belief 
that  light  aud  heat  are  modifications  of  the  same  ac¬ 
tion,  differing  not  in  kind,  ami  only  slightly  in  degree. 
Radiant  heat  is  the  motion  of  heat  transmitted  to  the 
ether,  which  motion  is  j  ro-'agated  in  the  form  of  waves 
through  the  ether.  Thus  when  a  hot  substance  is  cool¬ 
ing  it  is  communicating  its  motion  on  all  sides  to  the 
surrounding  ether,  and  this  occurs  iu  a  vacuum  equally 
as  in  air,  because  the  luminiferous  ether  is  so  infinitely 
subtle  that  it  passes  through  the  densest  substances 
aud  pervades  them;  thus  an  exhausted  receiver  is  as 
full  of  the  ether  as  before  exhaustion,  and  tor  this 
reason  a  warm  body  cools  when  placed  in  it.  Now,  as 
a  hot  body  which  is  cooling  communicates  its  motion 
of  heat  to  the  ether  iu  straight  liues  ill  every  direction, 
like  the  radii  ot  a  circle,  or  (to  go  back  to  the  more  di¬ 
rect  derivation)  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  the  action  is 
know’ll  as  radiation,  and  the  motion  thus  transmitted 
as  radiant  heat. 

Rogers,  (rod'jurz.)  Wii.li\m  B\RTOV.an  eminent  Ameri¬ 
can  scientist.  B.  in  Philadelphia,  1805,  succeeded  his 
father  in  1828  as  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry  in  William  and  Mary  College,  Virginia,  and 
in  1835  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  philosophy, 
including  geology,  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  In 
1853,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Boston,  where  he 
founded  and  presided  over  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  Among  his  scientific  lalmrs  were  the 
analysis  of  the  mineral  springs  of  Virginia,  and  his 
organization  and  superintendence  of  the  geological 
survey  of  that  State,  1836-42.  Among  his  many  pub¬ 
lished  contributions  to  scientific  literature  may  be 
mentioned  the  Report*  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  Fjr- 
ginia  (1836-42):  Treatise  on  the  Strength  of  Materials 
(1838);  Elements  of  Mechanical  Philosophy  ( 1852);  and 
Essays  on  Binocular  Vision  ;  On  the  Structure  of  the 
Appalachian  Chain ,  Ac. 

Roland. « rodom </ ).  M  vrie  Jf.annf.  Phiuppon,  Madame. 
was  b.  in  Paris,  March  17,  1754.  She  received  a  liberal 
education,  and  in  17*0  married  M.  Roland.  Early  in¬ 
spired  with  an  enthusiasm  for  republican  liberty,  and 
possessing,  with  a  commanding  genius,  most  attractive 
graces  combined  with  great  conversational  powers,  she. 
at  the  outset  of  the  Revolution,  obtained  a  ruling  ascen¬ 
dancy  in  the  councils  of  the  Girondist  party  of  the 
National  Assembly ;  aud,  her  husband  having  been 


to  run  on  a  block  in  quick  succession  from  ten  to  five 
minutes  behind  each  other.  The  efticiency  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  was  admirably  demonstrated  by  the  scarcity  of 
accidents  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  during  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exhibition,  when  millious  of  passengers  were 
carried  over  the  road. 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church.  In  Dec.,  1873, 
a  number  of  clergymen  and  laymen,  chiefly,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely,  composed  of  members  of  U»e  Protestant  Episco¬ 
pal  Church,  met  in  New  York,  presided  over  by  Rt. 
Rev.  George  D.  Cummings,  assistant  bishop  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  They  formed  an  organization,  now  known  as 
The  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  and  th-y  declared  the 
following  as  forming  their  belief:  The  Holy  Scriptures 
as  the  w  ord  of  God  and  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  accepting 
the  Creed,  commonly  called  the  Apostles’  Creed,  the 
divine  institution  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord  s  Slipper, 
and  the  doctrine  of  grace  as  set  forth  in  the  Thirty- nine 
Articles.  An  adherence  to  episcopacy,  not  as  Divine 
right,  but  as  an  ancient  and  desirable  form  of  church 
government;  accepting  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as 
revised  in  1785,  with  full  liberty  to  alter  the  same,  if 
not  in  conflict  with  the  faith.  They  condemned  the 
following,  viz.:  The  existence  of  the  Church  in  any  one 
form  of  ecclesiastical  policy.  That  ministers  are  priests, 
save  so  far  as  all  believers  are  members  of  the  great 
priesthood.  That  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  a  presence  in  the  elements  only.  That  regen¬ 
eration  and  baptism  are  inseparable,  the  latter  being 
simply  a  form  of  admission  to  the  Church.  Charles  E. 
Cheney,  D.D..of  Chicago,  was  elected  missionary  bishop. 
They  now  have  a  university  at  Chicago,  ami  embrace 
over  100  parishes  and  missions  and  several  bishops. 
Bishop  Cummings,  the  first  presiding  bishop,  died  in 
1876.  Accessions  to  its  numbers  have  been  received 
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appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  1792,  she  aided 
him  with  her  counsel,  and  herself  composed  the  famous 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  Louis  XVI.  The  following 
year  her  husband  whs  proscribed  by  the  Jacobins,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Mine.  R.  was  her.-eif  arrested  aud 
committed  to  prison.  During  her  incarceration  she 
wrote  her  Memoirs— a  work  which  has  served  to  pre¬ 
serve  her  memory.  Condemned  to  death  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  she  suffered  Nov.  9,  1793 — on  the  scaf¬ 
fold.  exclaiming,  4*0  liberty !  w  hat  crimes  are  com¬ 
mitted  in  thy  name  !  ”  On  hearing  of  her  death,  her 
husband  committed  suicide. 

Rny  s  Gael,  Jacdb  van.  a  celebrated  Dutch  painter,  b.  at 
Haarlem,  about  163o,  d.  1681.  llis  landscapes  are  nu¬ 
merous,  and  are  all  distinguished  for  a  simple  natural 
treatment,  and  for  secluded,  rugged  scenery  ;  generally 
of  a  cold  and  sombre  character,  but  executed  w  ith  great 
accuracy,  aud  selected  with  a  true  appreciation  ol  the 
picturesque,  or  that  -haracter  generally  designated  the 
romantic  ;  they  are  further  distinguished  lor  their  ordi¬ 
nary  daylight,  in  contradistinction  to  theirsunny  effects 
of  Cuyp  or  Berghem.  Ruisdael's  style  has  much  of  the 
character  of  the  works  of  Gasper  Poussin  and  Salvator 
Rosa  in  color  and  general  effect,  but  is  distinguished 
from  the  works  of  these  great  painters  by  a  much  more 
elaborate  treatment  of  detail.  Ilis  brother,  Solo¬ 
mon  Rcysdael.  was  also  a  goed  landscape  painter,  and 
being  many  years  older  than  Jacob,  was  probably  his 
instructor  in  the  art;  some  of  the  pictures  attributed 
to  Jacob  may  belong  to  Solomon,  as  considering  his 
moderately  short  life,  the  pictures  of  R.  are  very  nu¬ 
merous. 

Buy  ter.  (rni'tur.)  Michael  Adrian  De,  a  gallant  Dutch 
admiral,  was  horn  in  lfK»7.  at  Flushing.  He  entered 
the-naval  service  w  hen  he  was  only  11  years  old,  and  by 
dint  of  bravery’  and  skill,  rose  to  the  summit  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  On  many  occasions  he  nobly  distinguished 
himself  w  hen  engaged  against  the  English,  especially  in 
the  terrible  battle  fought  in  February,  1663.  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Channel,  when  Blake  commanded  the 
English,  and  Van  Trump  and  R.  the  Dutch.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  II..  R.  gained  an  advantage  over  Prince 
Rupert  and  M» >nk  ;  but,  tw  o  months afterw  ards.  another 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Dutch  were  defeated. 
The  following  year,  however,  he  aveuged  himself,  by 
sailing  up  tlie  Thames  and  destroying  several  English 
tneiHif-war  at  Sheerness.  He  d.  in  the  port  of  Synunse, 
in  1676.  in  consequence  of  a  wound  received  a  b*w  days 
previous,  when  engaging  with  the  French  fleet  off 
Messina. 


from  other  churches  beside  the  Episcopal,  attracted  by 
its  liberal  spirit  and  open  communion  to  all  Christians. 
Bishop  Gregg  was  the  first  bishop  of  this  church  for  the 
United  Kingdoms  (England,  Ac.  i,  and  in  1877  they  had 
6,000  communicants,  80  congregations,  and  5  bishops, 
nearly  all  of  whom  had  seceded  from  the  Church  of 
England. 

RepoUMN^.  [Fr. :  Ger.  das  treiben  ;  Eng.  eni6/>«*iw<7.] 
This  art  of  metal-working  is  very  ancient  —  it  was 
known  to  the  Egyptians,  the  Etruscans,  and  others. 
The  metals  chiefly  used  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
brass.  It  was  much  employed  in  Italy  during  the  15th 
cent,  in  decorating  altars  and  church  vessels.  Ameri¬ 
can  artists  are  beginning  to  display  considerable  skill 
in  this  art,  as  may  be  exemplified  in  the  Bryant  vase 
which  was  on  exhibition  at  the  Ceutennial  Exposition 
at  Philadelphia.  In  R.  the  work  is  done  from  behind, 
by  beating  up  the  plate  in  relief. 

Bimeber^.  Johan  Ludvig,  considered  the  greatest 
modern  Swedish  poet,  b.  in  Finland,  then  a  province  of 
Sweden,  in  18(4,  graduated  at  the  University  of  Abo  in 
1827,  passed  most  of  his  life  at  Borgo  as  teacher  of 
Greek.  His  greatest  work.  Toe  Stories  of  Ensign  Stal 
(1S48-60),  a  collection  of  songs  and  legends  of  Finland 
relating  to  its  separation  from  Sweden  and  its  annexa¬ 
tion  t«»  Russia  in  i80>-9.  contains  the  finest  lyrics  in  the 
Swedish  language.  The  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life, 
being  a  gre;it  sufferer,  he  wrote  nothing.  He  was  editor 
of  the  leading  journal  ot  Sweden  and  compiler  of  the 
hymnal  now  used  in  t lie  Finnish  church.  His  other 
important  works  are:  Servian  FoV.s-Songs  (1830);  Phems 
(1833);  Hanna ,  a  love  idyll  (1836);  King  of  Sulmais 
(1863 ).  a  classical  tragedy,  and  a  comedy  called  Can't. 
A  translation  of  his  lyrical  poems  announced  in  Lon¬ 
don,  1877.  D.  1877. 
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Sis  the  nineteenth  letter  of  the  English  and  other 
western  alphabets  (eighteenth  in  the  Latin),  and  a 
consonant  of  the  sibilant  series,  being  articulated  by 
breathing  through  a  narrow  channel  formed  by  the 
tongue  with  the  palate,  with,  at  the  same  time,  a  con¬ 
current  motion  of  the  jaw  and  lips ;  producing,  from  such 
a  conjoint  position  of  the  larynx  and  mouth,  a  sort  of 
hissiug  sound.  S  is  a  letter  so  universally  used  in  the 
English  language,  that  to  the  foreigner  it  produces  on 
the  ear  a  constant  and  unpleasant  sibilaut  sound.  The 
letter  S  has  two  uses  —  one  to  express  a  mere  hissiug 
Round,  as  in  the  words  sabbath,  such ,  sin ,  this,  thus ,  Ac. ; 
the  other  is  a  vocal  hissing  precisely  analogous  to  the 
sound  of  Z .  as  in  muse,  and  wise,  pronounced  must  and 
wise.  At  the  beginning  of  all  proper  English  words, 
the  S  has  its  first  and  most  legitimate  hissing  sound; 
but  in  the  middle,  or  end,  of  a  word,  it  has  a  sound  only 
regulated  by  custom  and  usage.  In  some  few  words  of 
the  language,  the  letter  S  is  entirely  silent,  as  in  isle, 
viscount ,  etc.  In  abbreviations,  S.  stands  for  Socius,  a 
companion ;  Societatis ,  of  a  society,  as  R.  S  S.,  Regite 
Societatis  Socius,  a  Fellow  or  Companion  of  the  Royal 
Society.  S.  S.  S ..  Stratum  super  Stratum ,  layer  upon 
layer.  S.  or  St.  is  a  contraction  for  saint;  S.  or  Sc.  for 
seconds ;  Sec.  for  secretary  ;  S.  or  Sh.  for  shilling.  S 
is  sometimes  used  by  physicians  in  their  prescriptions 
and  otherwise,  as  a  direction  how  to  make  up  a  mixture 
or  compound  a  prescription,  as  A'.  -4.,  or  Secundem  Artrm, 
according  to  art  or  rule,  or  effect  it  in  a  professional  or 
workmanlike  style.  S.  is  also  used  as  a  sign  for  weight, 
and  stands  for  semi ,  or  half;  and  was  formerly  used  by 
physicians  abbreviated  to  5.  X.,  Secundum  Naturam ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  nature.  As  a  numeral.  S.  signifies  seven.  In 
navigation  and  geographical  works,  <&  stands  for  south, 
or  joined  to  other  letters,  as  S.E.,  S.  IF.,  S.S.E. ,  and 
S.S  IF.,  implies  south-east,  south-west,  south-south-east, 
and  south-south- west.  In  music,  S.  stands  for  solo,  alone : 
and  among  the  old  fathers  stood  as  S.  X .,  lor  Salvator 
Xoster ,  our  Saviour. 

Saa  di.  Sheik  Mosuh  Eddin,  a  distinguished  Persian 
poet,  whose  entire  works  were  published  in  the  original 
Persian  and  Arabic  at  Calcutta,  in  1791.  His  Gulistan 
(Garden  of  Roses)  was  translated  into  English  by  Glad¬ 
win  and  Ross,  and  into  French  by  Duryer,  D’Aligre.  and 
Gaudin.  He  flourished  in  the  13th  century,  aud  lived 
102  or  116  years. 

Sauilli.  Sand.  n.  [Hind.]  A  member  of  a  Hindoo 
sect  of  religionists,  who  somewhat  resemble  the  Friends 
in  their  tenets  and  ceremonies. 

Saale,  (saal,)  a  river  of  Germany,  rising  in  the  frontiers 
of  Bavaria,  and  after  a  N.  course  of  200  in.,  falliug  into 
the  Elbe.  25  in  S  of  Magdeburg. 

Saal  fold,  ( saal-feeJd ,)  a  town  of  Germany,  duchy  of 
Saxe-Meiniugen,  50  m.  S.W.  of  Altenburg  ;  pop.  4,500. 
Saar,  or  Sarre,  a  river  of  France  and  W.  Germany, 
rising  in  the  Vosges  Mountains,  and  after  a  N.  course 
of  120  m.,  joining  the  Moselle,  5  m.  S.W.  of  Treves.  It 
is  navigable  for  50  m. 

Saarhriick.  a  town  of  Rhe'nUh-Prnssia,  on  the  Saar, 
40  m.  S.S  E.  of  Treves.  Manuf.  Woollen  and  linen  fab¬ 
rics.  pottery,  and  tobacco.  Pop,  11.288. 

Saar'dam,  a  town  of  Holland  See  Zaandam 
Saar Ioii is,  ( sa'ar-loo-is ,)  a  fortified  town  of  Rhenish- 
Prussia.  30  m.  S.E.  of  Luxembourg.  Manuf.  Fire-arms. 
P>p.  7.000 

Saar-u  nion,  ( safar-no-ns-aumg ,)  a  town  of  France, 
dept,  of  Bas-Rhine,  35  m.  E.  of  Nancy  ;  pop.  4,300. 
Saatz,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Eger,  39  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Prague;  p<*p.  6,000. 

Sa  bailell.  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Barcelona,  14  m. 
N.W.  of  Barcelona.  Manuf.  Woollen  and  cotton  fab¬ 
rics,  and  paper.  Pop.  16,000. 

Sabadiria.  n.  [Sp.  cebadila.]  ( Bot .)  See  Yeratrum. 
Saha*  an.  Kabe  aift,  n.  See  Sabiax,  the  more  usual 
orthography. 

Sabte'isni,  Sa'beisin,  n.  Same  as  Sabaism.  7.  r. 
Sabaism.  (lat'hzwm,)  n.  [Heb.  zaba,  lord.]  That  re¬ 
ligion  which  worships  the  heavenly  bodies,  especially 
the  sun  and  moon.  The  connection  of  these  with  the 
constant  changes  in  nature,  and  their  influence  on  the 
physical  world,  doubtless  led  to  their  being  regarded  in 
the  character  of  deities.  This  religion  prevailed  in  the 
East,  particularly  in  Arabia,  before  the  time  of  Mo¬ 
hammad. 

Satmot  li.  n.  pi.  [Heb.  Uibaoth ,  pi.  of  tzaba,  a  host,  an 
army.]  Hosts;  armies;  —  “the  Lord  of  Sabaothf  an 
expression  used  only  as  a  designation  of  the  Almighty. 
Saha  ra,  a  city  of  Brazil,  on  an  affluent  of  the  S5o 
Francisco,  al>t.  40  m.  N  N.W.  of  Ouro-Preto.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  2,300  feet  above  sea-level.  Pop.  6,000. 
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Sahat  tus.  or  Sabatcs,  in  Maine ,  a  post-village  of  An¬ 
droscoggin  co.,  abt.  6  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Auburn. 

Sab  bat.  n.  The  nightly  assembly  whereiu  demons  and 
sorcerers  were  of  old  believed  to  have  held  their  orgies. 

Sabbatarianism.  n.  Belonging,  or  relating,  to  the 
Sabbath,  or  to  the  doctrines  held  by  Sabbatarians. 

Sabbata  rians,  n.  pi.  (Thcol.)  A  term  applied  to 
such  Christians  as  observe  the  seventh  day  of  the  week 
as  others  do  the  first.  They  maintain  that  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week  is  of  divine  institution,  and  that  Chris¬ 
tians  had  no  authority  for  chaugiug  it  to  the  first. 

Sab'bath,  n.  [Lit.  sabbatum;  Heb.  shabbath ,  rest, 
from  shabath ,  to  keep  holiday.]  The  day  of  rest,  or  of 
cessation  from  labor;  the  day  which  God  appointed  to 
be  observed  as  a  day  of  repose  from  all  secular  labor 
aud  employments,  and  to  be  kept  holy  and  consecrated 
to  his  service  and  worship;  —  among  the  Jews,  the  sev¬ 
enth  day  of  the  week,  but  among  the  Christians,  the 
first  day,  or  Sunday;  the  Lord’s  Day. 

— The  sabbatical  year  among  the  Israelites. 

— Figuratively,  a  season  of  rest  and  repose  ;  intermission 
of  pain,  labor,  sorrow,  Ac. 

Sabbath-day's  journey,  a  distance  of  nearly  one  mile, 
permitted  to  the  Hebrews  to  travel  on  the  Sabbath. 

Sab  bath-breaker,  n.  One  who  breaks  or  dese¬ 
crates  the  Sabbath. 

Sab  bat  li-break  inj£,  n.  Profanation  or  desecration 
of  the  Sabbath. 

Sabbatia.  (sab'bai-she-a.)  or Chironia.  n.  [After  Sabba- 
tia ,  an  Italian  botanist.]  ( B  >t .)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord. 
Gentianacese.  The  herb  and  root  of  the  species  S.  angu- 
laris  are  employed  medicinally,  for  their  tonic  and  feb¬ 
rifugal  properties.  The  plant  is  commonly  known  as 
American  centaury. 

Sabbat  ic,  Sabbat'ical,  a.  [Fr.  sabbalique ;  Lat. 
sabbat  icus.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  resembling, 
the  Sabbath ;  enjoying  or  bringing  an  intermission  of 
labor. 

Sabbatical  year.  (Jewish  Citron.)  The  Jews  received 
the  command  for  its  observance  every  seventh  year,  in 
which  they  were  mother  to  sow  their  fields  nor  prune 
their  vineyards.  ( Exod .  xxiii.  10  and  11),  b.c.  1491.  The 
injunction,  repeated  Lev.  xxv.  2-7,  is  referred  to  Deut. 
xv.  1-11,  and  xxxi.  10-13.  The  Jews  observed  it  after 
their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

Sab'batism,  n.  Rest  or  intermission  of  labor,  as  upon 
the  Sabbath. 

Sabbinet'ta,  a  town  of  N  Italy,  prov.  of  Cremona,  19 
m.  S.W.  of  Mantua;  pop.  7,000. 

Sab  bire,  n.  A  beam  or  bulk  of  timber. 

Sabella'na,  n.  [From  Lat.  sabulum,  gravel.]  ( Geol .) 
Coarse  sand  or  gravel. 

Sabel  liaiiism,  n.  ( Eccl .)  The  heretical  tenets  held 
by  the  Sabellians. 

Sabel'liaiis,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The  followers  of 
Sabel  I  ins,  according  to  some  authorities  a  bishop,  and ! 
according  to  others  a  presbyter  of  Upper  Egypt,  who 
flourished  256-270,  and  taught  that  the  Father  suffered 
on  the  cross,  aud  that  there  is  but  one  person  in  thej 
Godhead.  Pope  Dionysius  pronounced  condemnation  of  * 
the  doctrines  of  Sabellius  in  a  council  held  at  Rome  in^ 
260.  Marcellos,  bishop  of  Ancyra,  maintained  the  doc¬ 
trine  in  325.  The  Histnria  SabeMina  was  published  by 
Wormius  in  1696.  Hallarn  says  that  Servetus  held  what 
were  nearly  Sabeliiau  opinions. 

Sa'bians.  5ia  beaus,  n.  pi.  [Heb.  sdbd.  the  heavenly 
host.]  A  Christian  sect  that  started  up  in  the  7th  or 8th, 
century,  whose  tenets  seemed  to  be  a  mixture  of  Juda-j 
ism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Christianity.  They  accepted  | 
baptism  in  commemoration  of  the  Baptist’s  mission,  hut  I 
did  not  practice  it  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity.  They 
only  acknowledged  four  sacraments,  those  of  baptism,] 
the  eucharist ,  holy  orders,  and  matrimony.  In  the  latter 
respect  both  the  priesthood  and  laity  were  permitted  to 
have  two  wives. 

Sabi'na,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  abt.  62 
m.  S.W.  of  Columbus. 

Sabine,  (sa-been*,)  in  Louisiana,  a  W.  co ,  adjoining 
Texas;  area,  abt.  1,300  sq.  m.  Rivers  Sabine  River, 
Bayou  Lenan,  Bayou  Couco,  and  Paul’s  Creek.  Surface, 
nearly  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Manny.  Php.  abt.6,50o!| 

Sabine,  in  Michigan,  a  tow  nship  of  Washtenaw  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Sabine,  in  Texas,  an  E.  co .  adjoining  Louisiana; 
area,  abt.  600  sq.  ni.  Rivers.  Sabiue  River,  and  Patroon 
Palo  and  Gucho  bayou x.  Surface,  level ;  soil ,  generally 
very  fertile,  producing  large  crops  of  cotton  and  corn.! 
Cap.  Milam  J*Op.  abt.  4,o00. 

Sabine  t’ros*- Roads,  in  Louisiana ,  a  place  3  or  4 
m.  below  Mansfield,  where.  April  8,  1864,  the  Coufeder- 
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ates  under  Gens.  Kirby  Smith,  Taylor,  Mouton.  and 
Green,  defeated  a  body  of  National  troop*  under  Gens. 
Lee,  Franklin,  Banks,  and  Ransom.  The  Nationals  lost 
ten  guns,  ami  about  7,000  men  were  captured. 

Sa  bine  Lake,  an  expansion  of  the  Sabine  River,  be¬ 
tween  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  abt.  5  m.  N.  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  has  a  maximum  breadth  of  9  in.,  and 
covers  an  area  of  about  150  sq.  m. 

Sabine  Pas**,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  co., 
abt.  65  m.  E.N.E.  of  Galveston. 

Sabine  River,  rises  in  Hunt  co.,  Texas,  and  flowing 
S.E.  to  the  E.  border  of  the  State,  at  Shelby  co.,  turns 
to  the  S.,  and  forming  the  boundary  l»etween  Louisiana 
and  Texas,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Sabine  City; 
length,  abt.  500  m. 

Sabi  lies',  n.  pi.  An  ancient  people  of  Italy,  supposed 
to  have  been  named  from  Sabus,  one  of  their  deities. 
Little  is  known  of  their  history  They  were  at  war  with 
the  Romans  at  a  very  early  period.  A  contest  broke  out 
between  them  B.  C.  504,  and  a  body  of  the  Sabines  mi¬ 
grated  to  Rome,  where  they  were  welcomed,  and  founded 
the  powerful  family  and  tribe  of  Claudii  The  Sabines 
carried  their  ravages  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome.  B.  c.  469. 
On  their  defeat  by  Marcus  Horatius,  b.  c.  449.  their  cainp 
was  found  full  of  plunder  obtained  in  the  Roman  terri¬ 
tories.  They  were  again  at  war  with  the  Romans  b.  c. 
290.  and  having  been  vanquished,  many  of  them  were 
gold  as  slaves.  The  remaining  citizens  were  admitted  to 
the  Roman  franchise. 

Sabine'town.  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Sabiue  co., 
abt.  10  m.  E.  of  Milam. 

Sable,  (sabl,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Sarthe.  at  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Sarthe  and  Erve,  26  m.  S.W. of  Le 
Man*.  Manuf.  Gloves.  Pop.  5.500. 

Sable,  n.  [Ger.  zobel ;  Swed.  sabel;  Fr.  si  Mine."]  (ZotSV) 
See  Mustela. —  The  fur  of  the  sable,  which  is  very  Mack 
and  glossy  ;  as,  a  cloak  of  sable. —  A  mourning  garment; 
a  funeral  robe. — Shales. 

(Her.)  The  tincture  black  ;  —  denoted  by  vertical  and 
horizontal  lines  running  criss-cross. 

— a.  [Fr.]  Of  the  color  of  fur  called  sable ;  black  ;  dark ; 
—  used  chiefly  in  poetry  or  in  heraldry;  as,  “Night’s 
sable  throne.”  —  Dryden. 

— r.  a.  To  gloom :  to  darken  ;  to  make  black,  sad,  or  dismal. 

Sable  iron.  (Metal.)  An  excellent  make  of  Prussian 
iron:  —  so  styled  because  originally  branded  with  the 

|  figure  of  a  sable. 

Sable  (or  An  Sable'  River,  in  Michigan, is  formed 
by  the  union  of  several  branches  in  Crawford  co.f  and 
flowing  E  S.E  enters  Lake  Huron  from  Iosco  co. 

Sables  D*Olonne,  I..e»,)  (sabl  dn’lon.)  a  seaport- 
town  of  France,  dent,  of  Vendee,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
45  m.  S.  of  Nantes.  It  has  an  active  pilchard  fishery. 
I  Op.  6.000. 

Salrliere.  (sab-le-air’.)  n.  [Fr.]  (flirp.)  A  piece  of 
timber  of  the  same  length  as  a  beam,  but  not  of  equal 
thickness. 

Sabot,  (sa-bo’,)  n.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  sabbatum.  a  shoe.]  In 
France,  and  some  countries  of  the  European  continent, 
a  kind  of  wooden  shoe  worn  by  the  peasantry. 

Sabre,  (sd'br)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Ar.  seif  a  sword.]  (Mil.) 
A  sword  of  pcimetar-like  form,  with  a  broad  and  heavy 
blade,  thick  at  the  hack,  and  a  little  curved  backward 
at  the  point :  a  cavalry-sword. 

— v.  a.  To  strike,  cut.  or  kill  with  a  sabre  ;  as.  the  Light 
Brigade  sabred  the  Russian  gunners  at  Balaklava. 

Sabre tasctie,  ( sd'br-tash.,  n.  (Mil.)  A  leathern  case, 
or  reticule,  worn  by  cavalry  officers  at  the  left  side, 
suspended  from  the  sword-belt,  and  used  as  a  depository 
for  despatches.  Ac. 

Sabu  la,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  abt.  30 
m.  S.  by  E.  of  Galena.  Illinois. 

Sabulos'ity,  n.  From  sabulous.]  Grittiness  ;  sandi¬ 
ness;  state  or  quality  of  being  sabulous. 

Sabulous,  ( sat/u-lus ,)  a.  [Lat.  sabulosus,  from  sa bu- 
/um,  sand.]  Gritty;  sandy. 

Sae,  n.  [A.  S.  xa?c.  sac.  See  Sack.]  (Xat.  Hist.)  A  little 
sack  ;  —  specifically,  a  bag  or  receptacle  for  a  liquid. 

Sac,  (sawk)  [from  a  tribe  of  Indians  formerly  occupy¬ 
ing  this  region,]  in  Iowa,  a  W.N.W.  co. :  area,  abt.  576 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Racoon  and  Boyer  rivers.  Surface, 
mostly  level:  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Sac  City,  a  thriving 
post-villace  abt.  90  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Prescott.  Pop.  1,455. 
A  township  of  theal*ove  co. ;  pop.  381. 

Saccadc*',  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  soccus.  sack.]  (Manege.) 
A  sudden  or  forcible  check  of  a  horse  by  twitching  the 
reins  abruptly,  and  with  one  pull. 

Sac  cate,  a.  [From  Lit.  saccatus,  a  sack,  a  bag  ]  (Bot.) 
Bag-shaped  ;  having  the  form  of  a  pouch  or  sack  ;  as,  a 
saccate  petal. 
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Saecarap'pa.  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Cumberland  £iaek'ag;e.  a.  Act  of  taking  bv  storm,  and  pillaging; 
^  co.,  abt.  50  in.  S.W  .  by  W  .  of  Augusta.  as,  the  suckage  of  a  conquered  city. 

Saeeatoo',  or  Sokbto.  a  town  of  Central  Africa,  in  Sack  blit,  ».  [Fr.  sajpubute  ;  Gr.  sambuke;  Lat.xaw- 
Soudan,  on  tin*  Zirmie,  an  affluent  of  the  Sokoto,  which  hue  a;  etymol.  unknown.]  (Mus.)  A  former  wind 

flows  into  the  Quorra  ;  jmp.  20, 000.  '  * 

Sac  charic  Acid.  n.  ( Chem .)  An  uncrystallizable 
acid  product,  formed  in  combination  with  oxalic  acid 
during  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  sugar. 

Saccharifcrous,  ( sd k-ka-rife-rus. )  a.  [ Lat.  saerha- 
rum ,  sugar,  an dfrrre,  to  bear.]  Yielding  or  producing 
sugar;  sugar-bearing;  as,  saccharifrrous  canes. 

Sacchar'ify,  t.  a.  |Fr.  saccf»ar>'fier.)  To  cot 


strumeut  of  the  trumpet  species,  but  different  from  the 
common  trumpet  in  form  and  size; — it  may,  in  fact,  be, 
said  to  be  the  modern  Trombone.  q  v. 

Sack  cloth,  n.  [sacA  and  doth.]  Coarse  cloth,  or 
sacking,  of  which  sacks  are  made;  anciently,  a  cloth  or  | 
garment  worn  in  grief,  distress,  or  mortification. 

“And  next  her  wrinkled  skin  rough  sackcloth  wor e."  —Spenser. 
convert  or  Sack'clotlieri,  (-klothd.)  a.  Draped  in  sackcloth. 


transform  into  sugar  ;  as.  saccharified  juice.  Sack  cr.  n  one  who  sacks:  one  who  storms  and  pil- 

Srtccha  n lla.  n.  A  certain  kind  of  muslin.  lages  a  town  or  city; — also,  one  who  discharges  an  eui- 

naccliari in  ct ry,  n.  [Lat.  saccharum.  and  Gr.  me-  plove  or  menial. 
tro„,  measure.)  The  process  or  operation  of  estimating  Sack  ett's  Harbor,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and 


the  quantity  of  sugar  in  any  substauce  that  may  cou 
tain  it. 

Saccharine,  ( sdk’ka-rin ,1  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating, 
to  sugar;  having  the  qualities,  properties,  or  taste  of 
sugar: — hence,  sweet;  as,  saccharine  matter,  a  saccha¬ 
rine  flavor,  Ac. 

Sacch  a ri/.e,  f sak'ka-riz ,)  t.  a.  To  convert  or  trans¬ 
form  into  sugar 


Sac  ckaroi.l.  Saocharoid  al.a.  [Lat.  saccharum.  Sack  ful,  n. ;  pi.' Sackfuls.  The  quantity  which  a  sack 


sugar,  and  Gr.  ndos.  form  j  Having  a  texture  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  loaf-sugar ;  as,  xaccharovi  carbonate  of  lime. 

Saccliarom  eler.  n.  [Lat.  saccharum ,  sugar;  Gr. 
matron,  a  measure.]  A  variety  of  hydrometer  used  in 
the  process  of  brewing,  in  order  to  Jiscertaiu  the  density 
of  the  liquid  extracted  from  malt.  The  same  instrument 
is  used  to  indicate  the  degree  to  which  the  juice  ex¬ 
pressed  from  the  sugar-cane  is  concentrated,  previously  I 


tains,  in  Lat.  42°  40'  N..  and  Lon.  118°  2CK  W.,  flows  in 
a  tortuous  manner  S.  and  S.W  ,  till,  in  Lat.  38°  10',  it 
unites  with  the  .San  Joachim,  and,  after  a  course  of  abt. 
480  m  .  finally  falls  into  the  Day  of  San  Francisco,  being, 
from  its  mouth  to  New  Helvetia,  a  distance  of  50  m., 
navigable  for  vessels  of  large  tonnage,  and  for  boats  and 
rafts  open  t**r  traffic  for  quite  100  in.  further. 

—A  N.W.  central  co. ;  area.  abt.  1,100  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Sac¬ 
ramento.  San  Joachim,  American,  Cosumne,  and  Mo* 
keluiiiue  rivers  Surface,  diversified;  roil,  very  fertile, 
producing  wheat,  barley,  and  potatoes  in  abundance. 
It  is  also  well  adapted  to  grazing.  Min.  Granite  is 
quarried  in  considerable  quantities,  ami  some  gold  is 
found.  Pop.  abt.  40,000. 

—  A  city,  port  of  entry,  and  cap.  of  tlie  State,  also  the  seat 
of  justice  of  the  above  Co.,  on  the  Sacramento  River, 
abt.  75  m.  N.K.  of  San  Francisco;  Lat.  38°  34'  N.,  Lon. 
121°  26'  W.  It  is  regularly  laid  out.  and  contains  many 
handsome  public  and  private  edifices.  The  river  affords 
communication  with  the  mining  regions  of  the  N.,  and 
trade  is  active.  Sacramento  was  founded  in  1849  (the 
former  settlement  having  been  known  as  Ncf.vx  Hel¬ 
vetia),  and  iu  1861-62  suffered  severely  from  inundation. 
In  1863,  it  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  State  capital, 
and  has  since  continued  to  increase  rapidly  iu  wealth, 
will  hold ;  as,  a  sackful  of  Toot.  "  '  j  population,  mid  importance.  Pop.  (1870),  16, m. 

Sack  ing,  n.  [  A.  S  shoeing.]  Coarse  clotli  of  which  ]  Sacramcn'to,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  \\  hite  co., 
sacks  or  bags  are  made.  —  The  coarse  canvas  fastened  to  a,,t*  1,1  ”  °*  .  rJ]V'  .  ...  .  _  . 

a  bed-frame  for  supporting  the  bed.  mattress,  Ac. ;  also, ,  Sacramento,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Dodge  co., 
the  act  of  taking  by  storm,  and  pillaging;  act  of  dis-l  2°  ni-  ■  by  y  ■  <*J  Rochester, 

charging  an  employe  or  servant.  Sacramento,  in  Nevada,  a  village  of  Humboldt  co.. 

Sack  less.  a.  [A.  S.  sacleas.l  Quiet;  peaceable;  barm-  aI,t*  14  in.  S.E.  of  Union vi He. 

less,  (r.)  Sacramento,  In  IrMcomon,  a  village  of  Waushara  co., 


port  of  entry  of  Jefferson  co.,  on  Black  River  Bay.  abt. I 
8  in.  E.  of  Lake  Ontario;  Lat.  43°  55'  N.,  Lon.  75°  57'  W.  i 
In  the  War  of  1812  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  north- ' 
ern  division  of  the  American  fleet,  ami  was  twice  un¬ 
successfully  attacked  by  the  Euglish.  Several  war  ves¬ 
sels  were  built  there ;  and  a  man-of-war  of  3,200  tons, 
began  before  the  treaty  of  disarmament,  is  still  upon  tbuj 
stocks.  pop.  abt.  2,5u0. 


to  undergoing  the  process  of  crystallization,  (tor  a  Sack  -posset,  n.  A  posset,  made  of  sack.  milk,  sugar, 
description  of  the  instrumen  t,  see  Htdrometer.)  j  and  spices,  and  formerly  considered  a  delectable  bever¬ 

age; —  it  corresponds  to  the  modern  Milk-punch,  q.  v. 

A  salt  Sa  co,  a  river  rising  in  Co«»s  co.,  New  Hampshire,  and 


Snc'ehartini.  n.  iBot.)  See  Sugar-cane. 

Saccliolac  late.  Sac  etiolate,  n.  ( Chem .) 


formed  by  the  combination  of  saccholactic  acid  with  a 
base. 

Sacctiolac'tic,  a.  [Lat.  saccharum ,  6ogar,  and  lac, 
milk.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  obtained 
from,  a  combination  of  sugar  and  milk  ;  as,  saccholactic , 
or  miicic,  acid. 

Sac  ciform.  (-«-,)  a.  [Lat.  saccus ,  sack,  and  forma , 
form.J  Sac-shaped. 

Saocoiny'idv.  n.pl.  (Zotil.)  The  Pouched  Gopher 
family,  comprising  Rodents  which  have  large  and  dis¬ 
tinct  external  cheek-pouches,  pelage  composed  of  stiff 


flowing  E.  into  Maine;  thence  punming  a  general  S.S.E. 
course  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  York  co. 

.Saco,  in  Maine ,  a  town  and  township,  port  of  entry  of 
York  co.,  on  the  Saco  River,  abt.  13  m.  S  W.  of  Portland. 
The  river,  which  has  here  e  fall  of  42  feet,  furnishes  im¬ 
mense  water  power,  and  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
is  chiefly  directed  to  the  mauutacture  of  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  machinery,  lumber,  hardware,  Ac.  The 
manufacture  of  cotton  alone  is  represented  by  an  aggre¬ 
gate  capital  of  over  $5,000,000.  S.  has  also  a  considera¬ 
ble  commerce.  Pop.  in  1870,  5,755. 


hairs  with  no  under  fur,  and  the  upper  lips  not  cleft  Sacoman'go  Riv  er,  in  New  Vork,  rises  in  Warren 
The  Pouched  Gopher.  Pocket  Gopher,  or  Pouched  Rent  co.,  and  enters  the  Hudson  River  from  Saratoga  co. 
(Genrnys  bursarius),  of  the  North-western  States,  is  8  Sacral,  a.  (Anat.)  Relating,  or  belonging,  to  the  sacrum, 
to  10  inches  long  to  the  tail,  which  is  1  to  2  inches;  the  Sacrament,  (sdk'-,)n.  [Fr.  sacrement,  from  Lat.  sacra 


color  reddish-brown  above,  paler  beneath,  with  a  plum¬ 
beous  tinge  along  the  vertebral  region.  Its  cheek- 
pouches  are  very  large,  extending  as  far  back  as  the 
shoulders,  and  lined  with  short  hair;  and,  as  in  other 
members  of  this  family,  are  used  mainly  or  wholly  to 
convey  food  into  the  burrows,  to  be  stored  up  or  eaten 
at  leisure. — Tenney. 

Saccule,  ( sdi-ule ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sacculus,  dimin. 
of  saccus,  a  sack.]  A  small  sack. 

Sacellum.  ( sa-sU'lum .)  «.  [Lat.,  dim.  of  sacrum ,  a 
holy  place.]  (Arch.)  A  small  unroofed  enclosure  con¬ 
taining  an  altar  sacred  to  a  deity.  The  term  is  also  used 
to  indicate  a  small  mortuary  chapel  within  a  church, 
generally  taking  the  form  of  a  square  canopied  enclosure, 
with  open  sides  formed  by  stone  screens,  the  tomb  in 
the  centre  being  used  as  an  altar,  and  having  an  altar- 
screen  at  its  head. 

Sacerdotal,  (sds-er-do'tal.)  a.  [Lat.  sacerdotalis,  from 
sacerdos,  a  priest,  from  sacer.]  Pertaining,  or  relating, 
to  priests,  or  the  priesthood:  priestly;  as,  sacerdotal 
functions,  sacerdotal  robes,  the  sacerdotal  office. 

Sac^rilo'laliHin.  n.  The  style,  office,  dignity,  or 
characteristic  qualities  of  the  priesthood;  maintenance 
of  the  interests  of  the  sacerdotal  order. 

Sacerdo  tally,  adv.  In  a  sacerdotal  manner;  after 
the  style  assumed  by  the  priesthood. 

Sa  chem,  n.  Among  the  North  American  Indians,  a 
sagamore,  or  chief  of  a  tribe. 

Sachet,  (sah-sha',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  scent-bag,  or  cushion 
containing  perfume. 

Sachcvcrel.  ( sa-shev'er-el, )  n.  A  blower  for  the  mouth 
of  a  stove. 

Sack.  n.  [A  S.  sacc ,  sac.]  A  bag.  usually  of  large  size, 
used  for  holding  and  carrying  grain,  wool,  Ac.:  a  pouch 
of  considerable  volume;  as,  a  sack  made  of  gunny-cloth. 
—  That  which  a  sack  holds;  as,  a  sack  of  coals,  a  sack  of 
potatoes,  Ac. 

— t*.  a.  To  put  in  a  sack  or  pouch;  to  bag;  as,  to  sack- 
corn. 

— [Fr.  sacque, -from  Gr.  sagos,  a  tunic  ]  A  loose  outer  gar¬ 
ment,  worn  like  a  cloak  about  the  shoulders,  whether 
by  males  or  females. 

Sack.  n.  [Fr.  sec;  It.  secco.  from  Lat.  siccus ,  dry,  harsh.] 
A  Spanish  wine  formerly  in  vogue,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  corresponded  with  what  is  known  to  the  moderns 
as  dry  sherry  :  Shakspeare  (/.  Henry  IV.)  calls  it  sherris 
sack,  i.  e...  sherry  sack.  At  a  later  period,  sack  seems  to  j 
have  been  used  as  a  general  terra  for  all  kinds  of  sweet 
wines. 

Sack.  v.  a.  [A.  S.  secan,  to  seek.]  To  plunder  or  pil- 
laue,  as  a  town  or  city:  to  ravage;  to  devastate,  after 
taking  by  storm. — To  dismiss  from  a  situation  or  em¬ 
ployment  ;  to  discharge;— generally  implying  some  de¬ 
gree  of  demerit ;  as,  to  sack  a  dishonest  servant. 

_ The  pillage  or  plunder  of  a  town  or  city,  or  the 

storm  or  plunder  of  an  enemy’s  town;  devastation  ; 
loot ;  ravage  :  as.  the  sack  of  Magdeburg  by  the  Impe¬ 
rialists.  —  Dismissal;  discharge  from  employment  or 
office ;  as,  to  give  an  employe,  or  suitor,  the  sack.  I 
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mention — sacra ,  to  devote,  from  sacer,  holy,  sacred.]  t 
(Theol.)  The  name  given  to  certain  religious  rites,  the  ,; 
number  as  well  as  effects  of  which  are  the  subject  of 
much  controversy  between  various  bodies  of  Christians.  | 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  is  held  that  there  are 
7  sacraments,  viz. :  Baptism,  Confirmation,  the  Eucharist, 
Penance,  Extreme  Unction,  Holy  Orders,  and  Matri¬ 
mony.  The  special  teaching  of  Catholics  on  each  of 
these  rites  will  be  found  under  the  several  heads;  but 
there  are  several  general  principles  regarding  them  all, 
on  which  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  differs  widely 
from  that  of  the  Reformed  communities.  Catholics  de¬ 
fine  a  sacrament  to  be  a  visible  or  sensible  sign  per 


abt.  80  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Madison. 

Sa  cre<l.  a.  [p)>  of  0.  Eng.  verb  sacre.  from  Lat  sorer, 
sacra,  sacrum,  holy.]  Set  apart  f«»r  «  holy  or  religions 
purpose  :  hallowed  :  dedicated  ;  devoted  ;  —  hence,  holy  ; 
not  profane  or  common  ;  as,  a  sacred  day,  a  sacred  place, 
a  sacred  ceremony.  Ac. —  Pertaining  to  God  or  to  his 
worship;  separated  from  common  secular  things;  re¬ 
ligious  ;  theological :  as.  sacred  songs,  sacred  history. — 
Set  apart  to  some  one  for  worship;  veneration. or  honor, 
in  the  highest  degree:  —  preceding  to;  as.  “A  temple 
sacred  to  the  queen  of  love.”  (Dryden.)— Venerable  :  en¬ 
titled  to  extreme  reverence,  respect,  or  veneration. — 
Ueuce,  inviolable;  not  to  be  profaned  or  appropriated. 

“Secrets  of  marriage  still  are  sacred  held." —  Dryden. 

— Accursed ;  baleful ;  solemnly  devoted,  in  a  bad  sense, 
as  to  evil,  vengeance,  destruction,  Ac.;  as,  “ sacred  to 
ridicule  his  whole  life  long.”  —  Pope. 

Sacred  bean.  ( Bot .)  The  Ntlumbium  speciosum.  See 
NblombiacEjE,  and  Fig.  1628. 

Sacred  Heart  of  Jr$us.  (Eccl.)  A  festival  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church,  whose  origin  is  traced  to  a  vision 
which  is  recorded  of  a  French  nun,  of  the  order  of  the 
Visitation,  named  Mary  Margaret  Alacoque.  who  lived 
at  Paray  la  Moniale,  in  Burgundy,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  17th  century,  and  whose  enthusiasm  led  her  to  prac¬ 
tice  a  special  devotion  to  the  Heart  of  the  Saviour.  This 
devotion  was  gradually  propagated  in  France,  and  at 
length  was  approved  bv  Pope  Clement  XII.  in  1732  and 
1736,  and  by  Clement  XIII  in  1765.  The  festival  is  held 
on  the  Friday  after  the  octave  of  Corpus  Christ i.  Con¬ 
fraternities  of  the  Sacred  Heart  are  disseminated  through 
all  parts  of  the  Church. 


uianently  instituted  by  God,  and  conveying  real  inte-  Sa'credly,fldr.  In  a  sacred  manner ;  religiously  :  not 
rior  grace  to  the  recipient,  and  they  teach  that  all  sacra-  secularly  or  profanely;  as,  t«*  keep  the  Lords  day 
meuts  contain  within  themselves,  as  instruments,  and,;  sacredly. —  Inviolably;  faithfully;  with  scrupulous  ad- 
vvhen  they  are  received  with  proper  dispositions,  pro-  herence;  as,  he  kept  his  word  sacredly. 
duce  such  grace  by  the  virtue  imparted  to  them  by  G»>d,  Sa'<*re<In<*SH,  n.  State  of  being  sacred  or  consecrated 
and  not  merely  through  the  faith  of  the  recipient ;  al-  to  God,  to  his  worship,  or  to  religious  uses;  sanctity; 
though  they  hold  that  proper  dispositions  on  the  part  holiness;  religiousness;  as.  the  sacredness  of  the  Sub- 
of  the  recipient,  as  sorrow  for  sin,  love  of  God,  pious  bath.  —  Inviolability:  strict  fidelity;  as,  the  sacredness 
resolves,  Ac.,  are  conditions  indispensable  for  the  effi-  of  a  trust  imposed  and  received. 

cacy  of  the  sacramental  rite.  —  By  the  majority  of  the  Sacrifice,^  (sak’ri-flz,)  v.  a.  [Lat.  sacrijico —  sacer , 


Reformed  Churches,  the  sacra  meuts  are  held  to  be  merely 
ceremonial  observances,  partly  designed  as  a  solemn  act, 
by  which  each  individual  is  admitted  to  membership,  or 
desires  to  make  solemn  profession  thereof;  partly  in¬ 
tended  to  stimulate  the  faith  and  excite  the  fervor  and 
the  pious  dispositions  of  the  recipient,  to  which  dispo¬ 
sitions  alone  all  the  interior  effects  are  to  be  ascribed. 
As  to  the  number  of  rites  called  by  the  name,  almost  all 
Protestants  agree  in  restricting  it  to  two  —  viz.,  Baj>- 
tism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  although  some  of  the  rites 
which  Catholics  regard  as  sacramental  are  retained  by 
some  of  the  Protestant  communities  as  religious  observ¬ 
ances. 

Sacrament 'al,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  sacra  men  tabs.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  constituting,  a  sacrament ; 
sacredly  or  solemuly  obligatory  or  binding;  as,  a  sacra¬ 
mental  rite.  —  Bound  by  a  sacrament ;  as,  “  the  sacra¬ 
mental  host  of  God's  elect.”  —  Cr/wper. 

Sacrament  a  1  ism,  n.  Sacerdotal  government,  rule, 
or  authority.  (R.) 

Sacrament  ally,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  a  sacra¬ 
ment. 

Sacramenta'rian,  a. 

ence.  to  the  sacraments, 
the  Sacramentarians. 

Sacramenta  rians,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.)  The  name  given 
in  the  16th  century  to  the  party  among  the  Reformers  i 
who  separated  from  Luther  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Eu¬ 
charist. 

Saerament'ary,  n.  [Fr.  sacrammtaire.)  A  sacra- 
mentariau  ;  —  a  term  of  reproach  formerly  applied  by 
Roman  Catholics  to  Protestants. 

— a.  Relating  to  the  sacraments,  or  to  the  Sacramentarians. 

Sacramcn'to.  in  California,  a  large  and  important 
river,  which,  with  the  San  Joachim,  drains  the  most  fer¬ 
tile  valley  of  the  State.  It  rises  in  the  Rocky  Moun*, 
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Pertaining,  or  having  refer- 
—  Relating  to,  or  concerning, 


holy,  and  facers ,  to  make.]  To  make  an  ottering,  as  of 
something  consecrated,  or  of  a  holy  or  religious  tiling; 
to  immolate  or  consume,  partially  or  wholly, on  theaitar 
of  God,  either  as  an  atonement  for  sin,  or  to  beseech 
favor,  or  express  thaukfulness;  as,  to  sacrifice  an  ox.  — 
Hence,  by  analogy,  to  destroy,  surrender,  or  suffer  to  be 
lost  for  tile  sake  of  obtaining  something;  to  devote  with 
loss ;  to  destroy :  as.  to  sacrifice  one’s  love  to  oDe’s  duty. 
— r.  n.  To  make  offerings  to  God,  or  to  a  deity,  of  things 
consumed  on  the  altar; — hence,  to  make  sacrifice  or 
abandonment;  as,  -  Sacrifice  to  t  lie  Graces.”  Chesterfield. 
—  n.  [Fr. ;  I.at.  tacrificum.}  An  offering  made  to  an  object 
of  religious  worship.  Coextensive  with  the  feeling  of 
religion,  with  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  who  superintends  the  affairs  of  mortals,  is  the 
desire  to  secure  his  favor  and  avert  his  displeasure. 
Hence  we  find  the  idea  of  sacrifices  existing  in  all 
times,  aud  among,  probably,  every  people.  It  is  gen- 
erally  supposed  that  sacrifices  were  instituted  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  fall  of  Adam,  w  hen  God  made  with  him 
the  “  covenant  of  grace.”  This  supposition  is  founded 
ou  the  fact  that  God  clad  Adam  and  Eve  with  the  skins 
of  beasts.  In  the  next  generation  we  find  Cain  and 
Abel  offering  sacrifices  nnto  God.  Hence,  some  account 
for  the  universal  prevalence  of  sacrificial  worship  in 
some  form  or  other.  Sacrifices  formed  a  prominent  part 
of  patriarchal  worship,  and  tire  sacrificial  code  was  at 
length  consolidated  by  Moses.  In  the  Jewish  religion 
we  have  a  complete  system  of  sacrificial  rites,  and  strict 
rules  laid  down  regarding  them.  Animal  sacrifices  were 
of  four  general  kiuds  ;  viz.,  bwnt-offerings ,  sin-offerings, 
trespass-offerings,  and  jteace-offerings.  The  first  three 
had  an  expiatory  virtue,  that  is,  they  made  atonement 
for  those  that  ottered  them  ;  the  last  were  more  particu¬ 
larly  expressive  of  gratitude  for  mercies  received,  or 
suppheatiou  for  mercies  desired.  As  a  sacrifice  was  not 
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only  intended  to  represent  the  offerer,  but  also  to  con¬ 
vey  his  deepest  feelings  on  the  occasion  of  the  offering, 
the  selection  of  the  object  was  upon  the  ground  of  its 
nearness  of  relation  and  preciousness  to  the  offerer. 
It  must  be  his  own,  the  first  and  best  of  its  kind;  it 
must  be  what  he  values  and  loves.  Another  peculiarity 
of  a  sacrifice  consisted  in  destroying,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  offering  presented.  In  the  heatheu  world, 
human  sacrifices  have  been  very  generally  prevalent, 
apparently  from  a  notion  that  human  life  is  the  most 
precious  thing  that  can  be  offered  to  a  Divine  Being. 
Christians  regard  the  sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  economy 
as  typical  of  the  death  of  Christ  (whom  they  regard  as 
‘he  one  great  sacrifieer),  which  has  forever  made  atone¬ 
ment  for  the  sins  of  men. 

— Destruction,  surrender,  loss,  or  suffering  made  or  in¬ 
curred  for  gaining  some  object,  or  for  obliging  another; 
also,  the  thing  so  devoted,  relinquished,  or  given  up; 
as,  he  makes  a  sacrifice,  in  selling  those  goods  so  cheap, 
she  made  a  sacrifice  of  her  love  to  her  ambition. 

Suc*rifi<*«»r,  ( sdk'ri-fiz-er ,)  n.  One  who  sacrifices  or 
immolates. 

S»4*i*iii<*ial,  (sak-ri-f  Tsh'al ,)  a.  Performing  sacrifice: 
included  in  sacrifice;  pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  con¬ 
sisting  in,  sacrifice;  as,  sacrificial  rites. 

Sac*rili'<»ios,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the 
coast  of  Mexico  ;  Lat  15°  40'  N.,  Lon.  98°  6'  W. 

Sacrilege,  (stS.k’ri-lfj,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  sacrilegium — 
sacer ,  and  lego ,  to  steal  or  carry  off.]  The  crime  of 
violating  or  profaning  sacred  things,  or  the  alienating 
to  laymen,  or  to  secular  purposes,  what  has  been  appro¬ 
priated  or  consecrated  to  religious  purposes  or  uses. 

Sacrilegious,  (-lij'us,)  a.  Relating  to,  or  implying, 
sacrilege:  violating  or  profaning  sacred  tilings;  polluted 
with  the  crime  of  sacrilege;  impious. 

“An  altar,  above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  hands.”  —  Pope. 

Sacrilegiously,  adv.  With  sacrilege  ;  profanely  ;  in 
violation  of  sacred  things. 

Sacrilc^lousiicss,  n.  Quality  of  being  sacrilegious ; 
disposition  to  commit  sacrilege. 

Sac'ri legist,  n.  A  person  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
sacrilege. 

Sji'cri  11“-.  a.  [Fr.  $acr«r.]  Consecrating;  dedicating. 

Su'criiiK'-l>cll,  n.  ( Eccl .)  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  a  small  bell  rung  before  the  elevation  of  the 
host;  —  also  called  saint’s  bell. 

Sa  crist,  Sac  ristan,  n.  [Fr.  sacrislain,  from  Lat. 
sacer.]  ( Eccl .)  A  sexton ;  an  officer  belonging  to  a  church 
who  has  the  care  of  the  sacred  vessels,  movables,  &c. 

Sac'risty,  n.  (Eccl.)  That  apartment  in  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  edifice  in  which  the  vestments  and  sacerdotal  ves¬ 
sels  are  kept ;  a  vestry. 

Sac  River,  (sawk,)  in  Missouri ,  is  formed  by  the  East 
and  West  Forks,  which  unite  in  Cedar  co.,  and  flowing 
N.  enters  the  Osage  River  in  St.  Clair  co. 

Sacrum,  (Os,)  (ns  sat kr uni ,)  n.  [Lat.,  sacred  bone,  so 
called  probably  from  being  offered  in  sacrifices  by  the 
ancients.]  (Anat.)  The  hone  (Fig.  2067)  which  forms 
the  bases  of  the  vertebral  column,  being  articulated 
above  by  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  while  laterally  it  is 
firmly  united  by  a  broad  irregular  surface  to  the  ossa 
innoininata,  or  hip  hones, -and  united  below  to  the  os 
coccygis.  In  young  subjects,  it  is  composed  of  five  or 
six  pieces,  united  by  cartilage,  but  in  more  advanced 
age  it  becomes  one  bone,  in  which,  however,  we  may 
still  easily  distinguish  the  marks  of  the  former  separa¬ 
tion.  It  is  pyramidal  in  form,  flattened  before  and  be¬ 
hind,  with  its  basis  towards  the  lumbar  vertebrae  and  its 
point  terminating  in  the  coccyx.  Like  the  vertebrae,  it 
presents  various  processes,  and  holes  affording  passage 
for  the  nerves. 

Sac*  and  Foxe*,  two  kindred  and  associated  tribes  of 
N.  American  Indians  (Fig.  1067),  formerly  dwelling  in 
the  S.  part  of  Iowa,  now  occupying  lands  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  —  Thomas. 

Sacy,  ( sa'se ,)  Antoine  Isaac  Sylvestrb  de,  one  of  the 
most  universal  scholars  of  this  century,  and  particularly 
renowned  for  his  Oriental  learning,  was  born  at  Paris, 
1758,  and  occupied  the  first  rank  as  professor  under 
every  form  of  government  in  France  from  1795  to  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  is  author  of  several 
original  works,  and  of  many  highly  valued  translations 
from  the  Oriental  languages.  D.  1838. —  His  son,  Samuei. 
Ustazv  Stlvkstre  de,  b.  1801,  followed  in  the  steps  of 
his  father,  and  is  one  of  the  profoundest  scholars  of  the 
age.  He  was  elected  member  of  the  Academy  in  1851 

Sail.  n.  (comp,  sadder;  superl.  saddest.)  [Icel.  sed, 
sedia.  to  fill.]  Affected  with  grief;  gloomy;  dejected; 
desponding;  mournful;  sorrowful:  castdown  with  afflic¬ 
tion  ;  full  of  sorrow  or  anxiety  ;  as,  a  sad  countenance. 

—  Habitually  affected  with  melancholy ;  grave ;  serious; 
gloomy;  not  gay,  vivacious,  light,  volatile,  or  cheerfui. 

—  Dull ;  grave  ;  dark  ;  sombre  ;  heavy  ;  —  said  of  colors. 

—  Heavy;  close;  not  light  or  porous  in  substance:  as, 
sad  bread.  —  Causing  sorrow  or  affliction  ;  calamitous  ; 
grievous;  as,  a  sad  affair,  a  sad  accident,  a  sad  misfor¬ 
tune. —  Hence,  by  implication,  naughty;  wicked;  vicious; 
troublesome;  as,  he’s  a  sad  fellow  among  the  women. 

(Note.  Sad  is  occasionally  employed  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  certain  self-explanatory  compounds;  as,  sad¬ 
eyed,  sa'/dooking,  sad-minded,  Ac.) 

or  Suu'quoit,  in  Nnv  York,  a  creek 
flowing  into  the  Mohawk  Kiver  from  Oneida  co. 

Sad'cla,  Sa4l'<l<*r,  n.  [Pers.J  (Lit.)  A  Persian  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  Zendavesta,  or  Sacred  Books. 

Sadden,  (shd’dn,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  sadian.]  To  make  sad 
or  sorrowful;  to  make  melancholy  or  gloomy. 

“  Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene."  —  Pope. 

— v.  v.  To  become,  or  to  be  made,  sad  ;  as,  a  saddened  face. 

Saddle,  (sad'dl,)  n.  [A.  S.  sadel ,  sadl;  Ger.  sattal , 


allied  to  Lat.  sedeo ,  to  sit.]  A  leathern  seat  to  be  placed 
on  a  horse’s  back  tor  the  rider  to  sit  on  ;  —  hence,  some¬ 
thing  resembling  a  saddle  iu  shape  or  in  use,  as  a 
piece  of  meat  comprising  the  back-bone  of  an  animal’s 
carcass,  with  the  ribs  on  either  side;  as,  a  saddle  of 
mutton. 

(Naut.)  A  chunk  of  wood  acting  as  a  seat  or  rest  to 
the  heel  of  a  boom,  and  shaped  accordingly.  It  is  prin¬ 
cipally  used  in  steadying  the  studding-sail  booms  and 
the  jib-boom. 

— v.  a.  To  put  a  saddle  upon,  ns  a  horse ;  —  hence,  to  load, 
to  encumber,  to  fix,  as  a  charge  or  burden  upon  ;  as,  be 
is  saddled  with  the  keep  of  his  wife’s  mother  and  sister. 

Sad  die,  an  island  of  S.  America,  off  the  coast  of  Terra 
del  Fuego ;  Lat.  55°  23'  50"  S.,  Lon.  68°  4'  30"  W. 

Sad  dlehaek,  in  Maine ,  a  mountain  of  Franklin  co. ; 
height,  abt.  4,0u0  ft. 

Sad  dle-backed,  a.  Shaped  like  a  saddle; 

having  a  low  back  and  a  raised  head  and  shoulders,  as  a 
liorse. 

Sad  dle-ba;*'*.  n.  pi.  Leathern  bags  slung  across  the 
pommel  of  a  saddle  by  straps,  for  transportation  on 
horseback,  one  bag  thus  lying  on  each  side  of  the  rider. 

Sad'dle-l>ow,  n.  [A.  S.  sadel-boga.]  The  bow  or  arch 
forming  the  pommel  of  a  saddle. 

Sad'dle-elotli,  n.  The  housing  placed  under  a  horse’s 
saddle. 

Sail'd le-^all,  (-gawl,)  n.  (Far.)  A  chafed  place  made 
on  a  horse  s  back  by  friction  of  the  saddle. 

Sad  b  rt l».  n.  The  girth  which,  passing  round  a 

horse’s  body,  holds  the  saddle  securely  in  its  place. 

Sad'dle-lior*e,  n.  A  horse  trained  and  used  for  bear¬ 
ing  a  rider  in  the  saddle. 

Sad  d ler.  n.  A  maker  of  saddles  for  horses. 

Sad'dle  River,  in  Neu)  Jersey,  enters  the  Passaic 
River  from  Hudson  co.  —  A  post-township  of  Bergen 
co. ;  pop.  (1870),  1,109. 

Sad'd le-roof,  n.  (Arch.)  A  two-gabled  roof. 

Sad'd  lery,  n.  The  trade  or  occupation  of  a  saddler. — 
The  materials  for  making  saddles,  harnesses,  &c.;  the 
articles  commonly  offered  for  sale  iu  a  saddler’s  shop, 
taken  collectively. 

Sad'dle-sBttagted,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  saddle. 

(Bot.)  Bent  down  at  the  ends  so  as  to  give  the  upper 
part  a  curvilinear  form.  —  Henslow. 

( Geol.)  Bent  on  each  side  of  a  ridge,  while  preserving 
an  unbroken  top;  —  said  of  certain  strata. 

Sad'dle- tree.  n.  The  frame,  or  skeleton,  of  a  saddle. 

Sad'dlewortli,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  York,  12  m. 
from  Huddersfield.  Munuf.  Principally  woollen  goods. 
Pop.  18,000. 

Sadduea'ic,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  after  the  manner  of, 
the  Sadducees;  as,  Sadducaic  objections. 

Sadducean,  ( sud-du-st'an ,)  a.  Belonging,  or  relating, 
to  the  Sadducees. 

Saddticeeisiii«  (-se'izm,)  Saddu'eisiai,  (-sum,)  n. 
[Fr.  Saduceisme.]  The  tenets  held  by  the  Sadducees. 

Sad'd u cees,  (- siis ,)  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The  name 
applied  in  the  time  of  Jesus  to  a  portion  or  sect  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  usually  at  variance  with  the  other 
leading  sect,  namely,  the  Pharisees ,  but  united  with 
them  in  opposing  Jesus  and  accomplishing  his  death. 
The  name  would  seem  to  he  derived  from  a  Hebrew 
word  signifying  the  just;  but  the  Talmudists  affirm  that 
it  comes  from  a  certain  Sadoc,  or  Sadducus,  who  was 
the  founder  of  the  sect,  and  lived  about  three  centuries 
before  the  Christian  a?ra.  The  S.  disregarded  all  the 
traditions  and  unwritten  laws  which  the  Pharisees 
prized  so  highly,  and  professed  to  consider  the  Scriptures 
as  the  only  source  and  rule  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
They  rejected  the  demonology  of  the  Pharisees,  denied 
the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits,  considered  the  soul 
as  dying  with  the  body,  nnd  of  course  admitted  no  fu¬ 
ture  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  While,  more¬ 
over,  the  Pharisees  believed  that  all  events  and  actions 
were  directed  by  an  overruling  providence  or  fate,  the 
S.  considered  them  all  as  depending  on  the  will  and 
agency  of  man.  The  tenets  of  these  free-thinking  phi¬ 
losophers  were  not,  in  general,  so  acceptable  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  those  of  the  Pharisees;  yet  many  of  the  highest 
rank  adopted  them,  and  practised  great  severity  of 
manners  and  of  life.  Many  members  of  the  Sanhedrim 
were  Sadducees. 

Satf'dueize,  (~siz,)  v.n.  To  follow  the  doctrines  of  the 
Sadducees. 

Sa<l'-ir<»n,  (-T'firn,)  n.  Same  as  Fiat-iron,  q .  v. 

Sad  ly,  adv.  Mournfully ;  sorrowfully ;  in  a  distressing, 
calamitous, or  miserable  manner;  darkly;  gloomily;  iu 
a  sad  manner;  as,  she  suffers  sadly. 

Sad  ness,  n.  State  of  being  sad;  sorrowfulness; 
mourn  fulness;  dejection  of  mind ;  despondency;  gloom 
of  countenance ;  sombreness,  as  of  colors;  sedate  grav¬ 
ity;  seriousness;  heaviness,  as  of  bread. 

Sado'^an  island  in  the  Sea  of  Japan,  W.  of  Niphon; 
area ,  700  sq.  m.  It  is  fertile  and  populous. 

Sado'wa,  a  village  of  Bohemia,  near  Konigsgratz. 
Here,  July  3,  1866,  the  Prussians,  commanded  by  King 
William  I.  in  person,  defeated  the  Austrians  under 
Field-marshal  Benedek.  The  attaek  was  commenced 
by  the  Austrian  artillery  about  7.30  a.  m.  At  10  o’clock 
the  Prussians,  under  Gen.  Stuhnapl,  advanced  upon  the 
villages  of  Sadowa,  Dohelnitz,  and  Mokrowena,  whence, 
after  hard  fighting,  in  which  the  needle-gun  did  good 
service,  they  expelled  the  enemy;  and  by  2.30  p.  m.  they 
had  seized  the  village  of  Chlum,  or  Khun,  the  centre  of 
the  Austrian  position.  The  advantage,  however,  re¬ 
mained  with  the  Austrians  till  about  3.30,  when  the 
Prussian  Crown-Prince  drove  their  left  flank  from  the 
village  of  Lipa.  By  4.30  the  retreat  had  become  general ; 
but  the  firing  continued  till  9.  Three  Austrian  arch¬ 
dukes  were  wounded.  Prince  Lichtenstein  and  Prince 
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Windischgriitz,  with  about  15,000  men,  were  made  pris- 
1  oners;  and  160  guns,  11  sets  of  colors,  and  3  cavalry 
standards  were  captured.  The  Austrian  army  consisted 
of  about  190,000,  and  the  Prussians  of  220,000  men. 
Sads'bury,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Chester 
co. ;  pop  (1870)  2,403.  it  contains  Sadsbury  ville,  a  post- 
village  abt.  39  m.  W.  of  Philadelphia. —  A  township  of 
Crawiord  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500.  —  A  towuship  of  Lancaster 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,300. 

Sae'gerstown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Crawford  co.,  abt.  6  in.  N.N.E.  of  Meadville. 
Sae'K'ersville,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Le¬ 
high  co.,  abt.  69  m.  N.N.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Safe,  a.  (comp,  safer;  superl.  safest.)  [Fr.  sauf  satire, 
from  Lat.  salvut;  probably  allied  to  Gr.  saos,  tbs,  safe 
and  sound.]  Secure;  free  from  danger  or  harm  of  any 
kind;  sound;  exempt  from  hurt,  injury,  or  damage; 
whole;  as,  he  arrived  home  safe.. —  Conferring  security; 
securing  from  harm,  or  risk  of  harm;  confining  within 
secure  bounds ;  trustworthy;  to  be  relied  upon;  as,  a 
cafe,  harbor,  a  safe  means  of  conveyance,  a  safe  road,  a 
safe  plank,  a  safe  man,  a  safe  guide,  Ac. —  Made  incapa¬ 
ble  of  imparting  or  receiving  liarm  ;  placed  out  of  reach 
of  being  longer  dangerous;  in  secure  cart*  or  custody; 
as,  he  is  safe  in  prison. 

— 7i.  A  place  of  safety  or  security;  —  specifically,  a  fire- 
or  burglar-proof  chest  or  closet  for  depositing  and  con¬ 
taining  money,  valuable  papers,  books,  Ac. ;  as,  an  iron 
safe  ;  — also,  a  hermetically  sealed  box  or  closet  for  se¬ 
curing  or  preserving  provisions;  a  refrigerator;  as,  a 
meat  -safe. 

Safe'-conduct,  n.  [Safe  and  conduct ;  Yt.  sauf -con¬ 
duit.]  That  which  insures  a  safe  passage;  —  specifi¬ 
cally,  a  pass-warrant ;  a  pass  or  passport ;  a  convoy  or 
guard  through  an  enemy’s  country,  Ac. 

Safed',  a  town  of  Palestine,  pashalic  of  Acre,  12  m.  N. 
of  Tiberias.  Manuf.  Principally  weaving  and  dyeing. 
Pop.  5,000. 

Safck'$£iiar<l,  (-gardj)  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
guards,  defends,  or  protects;  defence;  protection. 

“Thy  sword,  the  safeguard  of  thy  brother's  throne.” — Granville. 
— A  passport;  a  warrant  of  security  given  by  a  sovereign 
or  ruler  of  a  state  to  protect  a  stranger  within  his  terri¬ 
tories,  or  a  convoy  or  guard  granted  for  the  like  pur¬ 
pose; —  also,  a  riding-skirt,  or  outer  garment,  worn  to 
protect  women’s  underclothing  on  horseback. 

— v.  a.  To  guard  ;  to  protect.  (R.) 

Sale  liar  bur.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lan¬ 
caster  co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.W.  of  Lancaster. 
Safe'-keeping'.  «.  [From  safe  and  keep.]  Act  of 
keeping  or  holding  in  safety  from  injury  or  from  es¬ 
cape;  as,  his  body  is  in  safe-keeping. 

Safely,  adv.  Iu  a  safe  manner;  without  incurring 
risk  or  danger;  as,  we  may  safely  conclude  all  is  right. 
—  Without  harm,  obstacle,  or  injury;  us,  we  arrived 
safely  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  —  Without 
means  of  escape  ;  in  close  durance  or  custody  ;  a6,  he  is 
safely  locked  up  in  a  cell. 

Safe'll  ess,  ?>.  Quality  or  condition  of  being  safe;  se¬ 
curity  ;  freedom  or  exemption  from  risk  of  harm  or 
danger  ;  as,  the  safeness  of  an  undertaking,  the  safeness 
of  one’s  credit.  —  State  of  being  safe,  or  of  assuring 
safety;  trustworthy  as  regards  security ;  as,  the  safeness 
of  a  ship,  tlie  safeness  of  a  road. 

Safe'- pledge,  (- pTej ,)  n.  (Law.)  A  surety  given  for  the 
appearance  of  a  person  at  a  specified  time. 

Safety,  7i.  State  of  being  safe  or  out  of  danger;  free¬ 
dom  from  risk  or  hazard  of  harm  or  evil  ;  exemption 
from  hurt,  injury,  or  loss;  as,  the  safety  of  the  passen¬ 
gers  is  assured.  —  Quality  of  making  safe  or  secure,  or 
of  imbuing  with  confidence;  insuring  against  detriment 
or  loss,  Ac. ;  as,  there  is  no  safety  in  his  promises. — 
Close  custody;  preservation  or  security  from  escape; 
as,  to  place  a  prisoner  or  refugee  in  safety. 

Safe  ty-arcli,  n.  (Arch.)  An  arch  formed  in  the 
body  of  a  wall,  us  over  a  door,  window,  Ac.,  to  equalize 
the  pressure. 

Safety-beam,  n.  (Bailway  Eng.)  A  strapped  beam 
of  a  truck-frame,  passing  around  an  axle,  to  prevent 
accidents. 

Safe  ty-belt,  Safe  ty-buoy,  (-hoi,)  n.  A  life-belt; 

a  life-preserver.  See  Life-buoy,  q.  v. 

Safe  ty-lamp,  n.  (Mining.)  See  Davy  Safety-lamp. 
Safe'ty-pluj;,  n.  (Engineering)  In  locomotive  en¬ 
gines,  a  holt  having  the  centre  filled  with  a  fusible 
metal.  It  is  screwed  into  the  top  of  the  fire-box,  that 
the  metal  may  melt  out  by  the  increased  temperature 
when  the  water  becomes  too  low,  and  thus  admit  the 
water  to  put  the  fire  out,  and  save  the  tubes  and  fire¬ 
box.  When  the  water  is  allowed  to  fall  below  a  proper 
height,  there  is  great  risk  of  spoiling  both  the  fire-box 
and  tubes  by  the  intense  action  of  the  fire.  This  is 
called  “  burning  them  ;”  and  tubes  subjected  to  such  a 
trial  are  unfit  for  use  again,  as  the  tenacity  of  the  metal 
has  been  destroyed. 

Sttfe'ty-tu  be,  7i.  A  tube  of  various  forms  used  in  dis¬ 
tillations.  the  preparation  of  gases,  Ac.,  to  prevent  the 
bursting  of  vessels  from  the  sudden  disengagement  of 
gases,  and  their  collapse  from  the  sudden  condensation 
of  vapors  or  gases;  to  prevent  the  mingling  ol  fluids  con¬ 
tained  in  different  vessels  connected  together  by  tubes; 
and  to  prevent  explosion  in  that  form  of  the  oxyhydro- 
gen  blowpipe  in  which  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are 
contained  in  the  same  vessel. — C.  T.  Jackson. 

Safe 'ty- valve,  n.  (Mach.)  In  steam-engines,  a  valve 
fitted  to  the  boiler,  in  order  to  open  and  let  out  the 
steam  when  the  inner  pressure  threatens  to  become 
dangerous;  —  also,  a  valve  in  a  steam-boiler,  opening  on 
the  interior,  to  admit  the  air  and  prevent  the  boiler 
being  injured  by  atmospheric  pressure  upon  the  cooling 
of  the  steam. 
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Saffi,  Azafli,  or  Asfi,  a  seaport-town  of  Morocco, 
prov.  of'  Abda,  on  the  Atlantic,  near  Cape  Cantiu,  95  m. 
N.W.  of  Morocco;  pop.  1*2,000. 

Saif  flower,  n.  {Hot.)  See  Carthamus. 

— The  dried  flowers  of  the  Carthamus  iinctorius  (Bastard 
Saffron),  which  are  used  as  a  dye-stuff,  and  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  pigment  called  rouge. 

Saif  fYoia,  n.  [Fr.  safron.)  (Hot.)  See  Crocus. 

— Deep  yellow ;  of  the  color  oi  saffron-flowers  ;  as,  a  saffron 
face,  a  saffron  flame. 

— »*.  a.  To  make  yellow ;  to  tinge,  as  with  saffron,  (r.) 

Saif  I  ron- Mahlni,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Essex, 
23  hi.  N.N.W.  of  Chelmsford,  and  37  in.  N.N.E.  of  Lou¬ 
don  ;  pop.  5,500. 

Sarfrony,  a.  Presenting  the  color  of  saffron. 

Sa;;*.  v.  n.  (A.S.  sigan ,  to  sink  down.]  To  lean  or  in¬ 
cline  from  an  upright  position,  or  to  bend  from  a  hori¬ 
zontal  position;  to  sink  in  the  middle;  to  arch  down¬ 
wards.  as  the  middle  part  of  the  keel  and  bottom  of  a 
ship,  in  consequence  of  undue  weight;  as,  a  building 
sags  outward. —  Hence,  to  be  unsettled  or  unbalanced, 
as  under  the  pressure  of  care,  trouble,  Ac. ;  as,  the  mind 
sags  with  doubt. 

To  sag  to  leeward .  (Naut.)  See  Sagging. 

— v.  a.  To  load  or  burden  so  as  to  occasion  a  bending  or 
giving  way. 

— n.  State  or  act  of  sagging,  or  of  sinking  in  the  middle. 

Su';fa,  n. ;  pi.  Sagas.  [Scand.  sagen,  to  say.]  The  gen¬ 
eral  name  of  those  ancient  compositions  which  com¬ 
prise  at  once  the  history  and  mythology  of  the  north¬ 
ern  European  races.  Their  language  is  different  from 
the  modern  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian,  and  is 
more  powerful  and  expressive  than  either  of  these  latter 
dialects. 

Sagacious.  ( sa-gd'shus ,)  a.  [Lat.  sagax ,  sagacto ,  from 
sagio,  to  perceive  quickly  by  the  intellect.]  Quick  of 
perception  ;  having  the  senses  acute  ;  quick  of  scent;  — 
hence,  skilled  in  following  a  trail  ;  as,  a  sagacious 
hound. —  Hence,  perceiving, as  it  were,  by  intuition  ;  in¬ 
formed  by  keen  or  acute  perceptions.  (R.)  —  Hence, 
also,  acute  in  discernment  or  penetration  ;  shrewd  ;  sage ; 
wise;  keen-witted;  as,  a  sagacious  head,  a  sagacious 
man. 

Saga'ciously,  adv.  In  a  sagacious  manner;  with 
quick  scent:  with  keen,  acute,  or  shrewd  discernment 
or  penetration. 

Sa;£R  clousneas,  n.  Quality  of  being  sagacious; 
quickness  of  scent ;  readiness  or  acuteuess  of  penetra¬ 
tion  or  discernment ;  sagacity. 

Sagacity,  (-gas'i-te,)  n.  [Fr.  sagaciti;  Lat.  sagacitas , 
from  sagax. \  Quality  of  being  sagacious;  quick  of 
scent ;  sharpness  or  acuteness  of  discernment  or  pene¬ 
tration  ;  readiness  of  apprehension  ;  sagaciousness. 

&R“a<laIio<\  in  Maine ,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  ;  area,  abt.  270  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Androscoggin 
and  Kennebec  rivers.  Surface,  much  diversified;  soil, 
generally  fertile.  Cap.  Bath.  Pop.  1870)  18,820. 

Sag  amore,  n.  The  head  of  a  North  American  tribe  ; 
— generally  held  to  he  synonymous  with  Sachkm,  q.  v. 

Ka  gan.  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  on  the  Bober,  48  m. 
N.W.  of  LiegniCz.  Manuf.  Cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
glass,  and  paper.  Pop  9,100. 

Sag'apen.  Sagape'niini,  n.  [Lat.  sagapevum ;  Gr. 
sagape.Hon.)  (Med.)  A  foetid  gum-resin,  imported  into 
Europe  from  the  Levant,  and  also  from  Alexandria,  in 
amygdaloidal  masses  of  a  brownish-yellow  orolive  color, 
sometimes  in  tiers.  It  is  probably  a  Persian  product, 
and  has  been  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  the  root  oi 
the  umbelliferous  plant  Ferula  persica.  It  is  employed 
medicinally  as  an  antispasmodic,  but  is  considered  to  be 
less  powerful  than  asafoetida. 

Saga'!  lay,  n.  [  Fr.  sagatis.]  Same  as  Sayette,  q.  v. 

Nage,  (saj.)  n.  [Fr.  sauge.]  (But.)  See  Salvia. 

Mage,  (sdj,)  a.  (comp,  sager;  superL  sagest)  [Fr. ; 
Lat.  saga,  sagas,  prophetic.]  Perceiving  quickly  or 
keenly  bv  the  senses,  or  by  the  intellect;  presaging; 
acute*  discerning;  grave;  having  nice  penetration  of 
mind  and  powers  of  judgment;  prudent;  as,  a  sage  ad¬ 
viser. —  Proceeding  from  wisdom;  well  judged  ;  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose;  as,  sage  policy;  sage  counsels. 
—  Grave;  serious  ;  pregnant  with  weight  or  solemnity  ; 
as,  a  sage,  dilemma.  (R.) 

— n.  A  man  of  quick  and  accurate  discernment;  a  wise 
individual ;  a  man  of  gravity  and  penetration  ;  —  espe¬ 
cially,  a  man  venerable  for  years,  and  known  as  a  man 
of  sound  judgment  and  prudence;  a  grave  philosopher. 

Sage'-cheese,  n  Cheese  flavored  with  sage, aud colored 
green  by  the  juice  of  leaves  of  spinach  and  other  plants 
which  are  added  to  the  milk.  —  Simmonds. 

Magely,  adv.  In  a  sage  manner;  wisely;  with  just  and 
true  discernment  and  prudence. 

Ka jemt',  n.  [Kuss.  sdzheny.]  A  Russian 
measure  of  length,  equivalent  to  about  7  English  feet. 

Sajfe'iiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  sage  ;  wisdom ;  sagacity  ; 
prudence;  gravity. 

Sayre' vi  lie,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Dubuque  co.,  abt.  6m. 
N.N.W.  of  Dubuque. 

Saj;eville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Hamil- 
co  ,  abt.  70  to  N.N.W.  of  Albany. 

Saye'- willow.  n.  (lint.)  The  Salix  tristis.  See  Saux. 

Mag  yar,  Sagger,  Seg'gur,  n.  A  cylindrical  case 
of  fine  clay,  in  which  fine  stone-ware  is  baked  in  the 
oven. — Also,  the  clay  of  which  such  cases  are  formed. 

Ma°'ging.  n.  A  betiding  or  sinking  in  consequence  of 
over-weight.  , 

Sa aging  to  leeward.  (Naut.)  A  term  denoting  the 
movement  by  which  a  ship  makes  considerable  lee-way  ; 
—  it  is  the  converse  to  holding  a  good  wind,  i.  e.,  bearing 
up  well  to  windward. 

Sugg  Village,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Suffolk  co., 
abt.  100  in.  E.  by  N  of  New  York  city. 


Sagli alien,  or  Sakhalin,  (sa-ha'li-en.)  [Native 
name,  Saruika.]  A  long,  narrow  island,  belonging  partly 
to  Russia  and  partly  to  Japan,  lying  off  the  shores  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  S.W.  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  N.  of  Jesso,  or  Matsmai,  separated  from  the  main¬ 
land  by  the  gulfs  of  Tartary  and  Saghalien  ;  Lat.  be¬ 
tween  46°  and  54°  30'  N..  Lon.  141°  50'  and  144°  E. ; 
area,  47,000  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and 
generally  unfertile.  The  climate  is  very  severe.  Rivers. 
Tv  and  Tymy  rivers.  The  inhabitants  are  devoted  to 
fishing  aud  hunting.  Pop.  8,500. 

II  a  rbor,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  port 
ot  entry  of  Suffolk  co.,  abt.  100  m.  E.  by  N.  of  New  York 
city  ;  }">p.  abt.  3,300. 

Sa'gina,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Pearl-worts,  a  genus  of  plants, 
order  Curyophyllacete.  The  Creeping  Pearl-worts,  S.  pro- 
cumbens,  found  in  damp  places  in  almost  all  the  States, 
is  a  small  weed,  with  slender,  creeping  stems  3  or  4 
inches  long;  leaves  very  small,  flowers  white  and  green, 
axillary  or  peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves. 

Siiginate.  (sdj'-,)  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  sagino,  a  stuffing.] 
To  pamper;  to  feed  to  the  full.  (R.) 

Sag  inau,  in  Michigan ,  an  E.  central  co.  of  the  lower 
peninsula ;  area ,  abt.  860  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Saginaw, 
Flint,  Shiawassa,  Cass,  Tittibawassee,  and  Mishtegayoc 
rivers.  Surface,  level  or  slightly  undulating;  soil, 
very  fertile.  Cap.  Saginaw.  Pop.  abt.  44,000. 

— A  town  and  township,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Sagi¬ 
naw  River,  abt.  100  m.  N.N.W.  of  Detroit.  It  has  some 
manufactories,  and  an  extensive  inland  trade.  Salt  and 
lumber  form  the  chief  articles  of  export.  Pop.  abt.  8,500. 

Kag'inaw  Kay,  in  Michigan,  an  arm  of  Lake  Huron, 
bordered  by  Iosco,  Bay,  Tuscola,  and  Huron  cos.  It  is 
60  m.  in  length,  with  a  maximum  breadth  oi  30  in.,  and 
affords  good  navigation  and  safe  harbors  for  large  vessels. 

Saginaw  Illver,  in  Michigan ,  is  formed  in  Saginaw 
co.  by  the  confluence  of  the  Flint  and  Shiawassee  rivers, 
and  flowing  N.  enters  Saginaw  Buy  from  Bay  co.  The 
main  stream  is  abt.  30  m.  long.  It  receives  several  con¬ 
siderable  streams,  and  is  navigable  to  Saginaw  City,  a 
distance  of  22  ni. 

Sagitta,  (-jit'ta,)  n.  [Lat.]  (Arch.)  The  keystone  of 
an  arch,  (r.) 

(A.s'£row.)  A  small  constellation  l^tween  the  Fox  and 
the  Goose  on  the  North,  and  the  Eagle  on  the  South. 

(Geom.)  The  abscissa  of  a  curve;  also,  among  old 
writers  on  trigonometry,  the  versed  sine  of  an  arc  ;  — so 
styled  from  its  resemblance  to  an  arroAv  standing  on  the 
chord  of  a  double  arc. 

Sagittal,  (sdj'-,)  n.  [Lat.  sagittalis,  from  sagitta ,  an 
arrow.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  resembling  au  ar¬ 
row. 

Sagittal  suture.  ( Anat .)  The  median  suture  which 
unites  the  parietal  bones  of  the  skull. 

Sagitta'ria,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Alis- 
macete.  The  root  of  Sagittaria  sagitlifolia  is  tuberous, 
nearly  globular,  with  many  long  fibres.  In  China  it  is 
much  cultivated  for  its  esculent  properties,  its  mealy  na¬ 
ture  making  it  easily  convertible  into  starch  or  flour.  The 
floating  leaves  are  very  variable  in  size,  and  in  form 
resemble  tbs  head  of  an  arrow,  from  which  circumstance 
the  plant  derives  its  name.  The  leaves  also  are  very 
cooling  when  applied  to  the  skin;  they  have  conse¬ 
quently  been  used,  and  may  be  serviceable,  as  a  dressing 
to  infljimed  so.?s.  Arrow-head,  as  a  food,  is  much  rel¬ 
ished  by  most  cattle. 

Sagiti.l'rius,  n.  [Lat.,  an  archer;  Fr.  sagittaire J 
(Astron.)  One  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  which 


the  sun  enters  about  Nov.  22.  It  is  represented  on  ce¬ 
lestial  globes  and  charts  by  the  figure  of  a  centaur  in 
the  act  of  shooting  an  arrow  from  his  bow.  In  print¬ 
ing  it  is  represented  thus,  J  . 

Sagittary,  (sdj'-,)  w.  (Myth.)  Same  ns  Centaur,  q.v. 

— a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  an  arrow. 

Mag'ittate,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  the  shape  of  an  arrow¬ 
head;  as,  a  sagittate  leaf. 

Ma'gO,  n.  [Hind,  sagoo  -  danu.)  A  well-known  form 
of  starch,  obtained  from  the  stems  of  various  plants, 
particularly  those  of  the  botanical  genera  Sag  us  and  Sa- 
guerus  (see  these  words).  Sago  is  produced  chiefly  in 
the  Moluccas  and  in  Sumatra  ;  but  it  is  first  imported 
into  Singapore,  in  very  large  quantities,  for  granulation 
and  reexportation.  It  is  obtained  by  cutting  and  split 
ting  the  palm-stem,  and  washing  it  with  water.  The 
fecula  subsides  from  the  washings,  and  forms  a  powder 
like  arrow-root,  but  of  a  dirty-white  color.  This  consti¬ 
tutes  meal  sago ,  of  which  500  or  600  lbs.  may  be  yielded 
by  a  single  tree.  This,  when  imported  into  Singapore, 
is  well  washed,  partially  dried,  granulated,  silted,  and 
roasted.  The  sago  of  commerce  was  formerly  in  grains 
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about  the  size  of  coriander-seeds,  of  a  reddish  or  browi* 
ish-white  color, and  mixed 
with  some  of  the  meal. 

The  Chinese  settled  atSin- 
gapore  some  time  since 
introduced  their  methods 
of  refining  and  granulat¬ 
ing,  which  gave  a  sago  in 
small  grains,  about  the 
size  of  a  pin’s  head,  hard, 
of  a  whitish  or  a  pearly 
lustre,  sometimes  even 
transparent,  without 
odor,  and  with  very  little 
taste.  This  kind  is  now 
called  pearl-sago.  Sago 
is  nutrient  and  demul¬ 
cent,  aud  well  suited  for 
invalids.  It  may  he  boiled 
with  water,  with  milk,  or 
in  soups,  and  made  into 
puddings  with  eggs  and 
milk. 

Sago ins',  n.  pi.  (Ztfil.) 

lion-prehensile  tailed  monkeys,  known  as  Fox-tailed 
Monkeys(iW/«cia),  Squirrel  Monkeys (Callilhrix), Night 
Monkeys  (Nyctipit/iecus),  and  Marmosets  (Hapule  and 
Midas). 

Sayres,  (sa-grais,)  a  fortified  seaport-town  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  prov.  of  Algarve,  on  the  peninsula  of  the  S.  coast, 
4  m.  S.E.  of  Cape  St.  Vincent. 

Sagua  Ka  U  ramie.  ( sa’gwa ,)  a  town  of  Cuba,  on  a 
river  of  same  name,  20  ui.  above  its  mouth,  and  abt.  145 
m.  W.  of  Havana. 

Saguenay',  a  large  river  of  Canada.  See  Canada,  and 
Fig  493. 

Saguenay,  a  co.  of  prov.  of  Quebec;  area ,  abt.  75,000 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  St.  Lawrence,  Saguenay,  and  Port  Neuf 
rivers.  Cap.  Eboulometis.  Pp.  (1871)  abt.  2,000. 

Magne  rns,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  Palms.  Sagussao 
charifer  is  the  Gommuti-palm,  which  supplies  the 
greater  part  of  the  sugar  produced  in  the  Moluccas  and 
Philippines.  Palm  sugar,  called  jagghery  in  India,  is 
generally  obtained  from  the  juice  which  flows  out  from 
the  different  palms  upon  v. ounding  their  spatlies  and 
surrounding  parts.  The  saccharine  juice  of  the  Gom- 
rnuti-palm  is  transformed  into  an  intoxicating  liquor,  or 
toddy ,  by  fermentation.  This  is  termed  neva  in  Suma¬ 
tra,  and  a  kind  of  arrack  is  distilled  from  it  in  Batavia. 
From  the  trunk  of  this  palm,  when  exhausted  of  its  sac¬ 
charine  juice,  a  great  deal  of  our  commercial  sago  is 
obtained,  a  single  tree  yielding  from  150  to  200  lbs. 
The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  very  acrid.  Besides  sugar,  toddy, 
and  sago,  this  palm  yields  the  stiff,  strong  fibre  known 
in  commerce  as  Gommuti ,  or  Ejow  fibre. 

Sa'gus,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  Palms.  From  the  trunks 
of  S.  lands,  S.  gerruina ,  and  other  species,  the  principal 
part  of  the  sago  in  the  trade  is  obtained.  See  Sago. 

Sagy,  (sdjy,)  a.  Full  ot  sage;  seasoned  with  sage ;  par¬ 
taking  ot  t lie  qualities  of  sage;  as,  a  sagy  flavor. 

Salia'ma,  (Neva'do  <le,)  a  summit  of  the  Peruvian 
Andes;  Lat.  18°  7'  S.,  Lon.  68°  52'  W.  Height ,  22,350  in. 

Salia'ra,  or  the  Great  Desert,  an  immense  tract  in 
Northern  and  Central  Africa,  extending  from  the  Nile 
to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  from  the  Atlas  Mountains  to 
within  10°  of  the  equator.  Throughout  this  vast  tract, 
which  is  an  undulating,  and  for  the  most  part  barren,  dis¬ 
trict,  there  are  intervals  of  cultivated  land,  called  oases. 
The  rest  is  an  ancient  sea-bottom,  hard,  smooth,  and 
level,  sometimes  covered  w  ith  sand,  and  often  encrusted 
with  salt.  A  considerable  native  traffic  is  carried  on  in 
various  directions  through  the  Sahara,  and  it  is  thinly 
peopled  throughout  with  African  tribes.  With  great 
difficulty  aud  danger,  European  travellers  have  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  the  great  central 
African  city  of  Timbnctoo.  entering  Africa  from  the 
north,  north-east,  south,  and  west.  There  is  no  natural 
drainage,  by  river,  of  any  part  of  the  Sahara,  and  but 
little  rain  seems  to  fall ;  water  is  occasionally  found  in 
springs  and  pools,  but  not  during  the  w  hole  year.  The 
estimated  area  of  the  Sahara  is  2,500,000  sq.  ra.  It  is 
proposed  to  build  a  It.  R.  across  S.,  and  also  to  reduce  it 
to  its  former  condition  of  an  inland  sea,  by  introducing 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  1875  a  French  Coin- 
mission  reported  the  existence  of  a  vast  depression,  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  filled  with  water,  which,  however,  has 
hitherto  been  generally  admitted. 

Sah'lite,  v  a.  [From  Bahia  in  Sweden.]  (Min.)  A 
greenish-gray  variety  of  augite,  resembling  diopside. 

Sa'ic,  n.  [Fr.  saique;  Turk,  shaika,]  {Naut.)  A  kind 
of  vessel  frequently  met  with  in  the  waters  of  the  Le¬ 
vant,  being  a  kind  of  ketch  without  top-gallant  sail  or 
mizzen-topsail. 

Saiil.  (Mid,)  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  of  say;  so  written  for 
sayed.)  Declared;  uttered;  reported:  aforesaid  ;  be¬ 
fore-mentioned ;— of  common  usage  in  legal  phrase¬ 
ology  ;  as,  the  said  lessor.  &c. 

Maid,  (Port.)  See  Suez  (Canal  of). 

Saida,  or  Skida,  {si'da.)  a  seaport-town  of  Syria,  18  m. 
from  Bevrout,  and  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Si  don  ; 
Lat.  33°  25'  N.,  Lon.  35°  24'  S.  It  is  celebrated  as  the 
most  ancient  of  the  Phoenician  cities,  preceding  ever. 
Tyre  ;  but  now,  like  all  other  Turkish  towns,  is  ill-built, 
dirty,* and  full  of  modern  ruins,  though  the  orchards 
and  gardens  with  which  the  neighborhood  is  surrounded 
make  it  at  a  distance  appear  very  beautiful.  The  once 
magnificent  harbor,  composed  of  vast  moles,  and  stretch¬ 
ing  out  into  the  sea,  is  now  entirely  destroyed.  The 
trade  is  considerable,  being  the  emporium  of  Damascus 
and  all  the  surrounding  country.  The  exports  consist 
of  corn,  silk,  raw  aud  uuspun  cotton,  particularly  the 


Pig.  2291.  —  sago  palm. 

A  group  of  Cebidse,  comprises 
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last.  Sidon  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  also  by  Ho¬ 
mer.  It  was  a  place  of  consequence  even  long  after  the 
Christian  sera.  Pop.  7,000. 


Fig.  2292.  —  8AIDA,  (anc.  Sidon). 

Sai'g'Oii'  a  city,  river-port,  and  the  cap.  of  the  French 
possessions  in  Lower  Cochin-China,  on  a  river  of  same 
name,  35  m.  from  the  Chinese  Sea.  S.  is  fortified,  and 
is  defended  by  a  permanent  force  of  several  large  ves¬ 
sels,  and  a  garrison  of  10,000  men.  Pop.  abt.  200,000.  This 
city,  together  with  the  territory  of  which  it  is  the  cap., 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  I860.  Treaties  of  peace  and 
commerce  have  been  concluded  with  the  Annamite  govt., 
from  which  the  colonial  govt,  derives  great  advantages. 
These  treaties,  signed  July  15th,  1864,  provide  that  the 
protectorate  of  the  six  provinces  of  Lower  Cochin-China 
shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  France;  that  three  im¬ 
portant  ports  on  the  coast  of  Annam  shall  he  opened; 
and  that  a  space  of  nine  kilometres  ou  the  shore  of  each 
port  shall  be  conceded  to  the  French  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  factories;  that  French  merchants  and  mission¬ 
aries  shall  be  allowed  to  traverse  the  kingdom  of  Annam 
without  hindrance,  and  that  an  indemnity  of  100  mil¬ 
lions  of  francs  shall  be  paid.  By  these  treaties  the 
French  still  protect,  though  they  do  not,  formally  at 
least  possess,  the  six  provinces  of  Cochin-China,  but  they 
retain  vast  tracts  of  territory  at  S.,  at.  Cape  St.  Jacques, 
and  at  Mytho,  and  remain  masters  of  the  rivers  Saigon 
and  Mekong,  or  Cambodia. 

Sail,  n.  [A.  S.,  Ger.,  and  Swed.  segel ;  Icel.  segl ;  Dan. 
sejl ;  all  of  which  signify  a  sail.]  ( Xaut .)  A  surface 
obtained  by  canvas,  lateen,  or  other  material,  by  the 
action  of  which,  when  extended,  a  ship  or  other  vessel 
is  moved.  A  sail  extended  by  a  yard  hung  {slung)  by 
the  middle,  and  balanced,  is  Called  a  square-sail  ;  a  sail 
set  upon  a  gaff  or  stay,  is  called  a  fore-and-aft  sail ; 
which  terms  refer  to  the  position  of  the  yard,  gaff,  or 
stay,  when  the  sail  is  not  set.  The  upper  part  of  every 
sail  is  the  head ,  the  lower  part  the  foot;  the  sides,  in 
general,  are  called  leecUts ;  but  the  weather-  or  side-edge 
of  any  but  a  square  sail  is  called  the  luff,  and  the  other 
edge  the  after  leech.  The  two  upper  corners  are  ear¬ 
rings,  but  that  of  a  jib  is  the  head ;  the  two  lower  cor¬ 
ners  are,  in  general,  clews ;  the  weather  clew  of  a  fore- 
and-aft  sail,  or  of  a  course  while  set,  is  the  tack.  The 
edges  of  a  sail  are  strengthened  by  a  rope  called  the 
holt-rope.  The  ropes  at  the  upper  and  lower  edges  are 
the  head -  and  foot-ropes  of  the  sail.  The  canvas,  or  sail¬ 
cloth,  is  made  in  bolts;  and  the  qualities  are  numbered 
from  No.  1,  which  is  the  strongest,  and  is  used  for  storm 
sails,  to  No.  8,  which  is  used  for  the  smallest  and  light¬ 
est  sails,  as  small  studding  sails.  Ac.,  which  seamen  ordi¬ 
narily  call  flying-kites.  The  cloths  in  a  square  sail  are 
6eamed  vertically ;  while  in  a  fore-and-aft  sail  they  are 
parallel  to  the  after  leech.  In  this  way  the  strain  of  the 
sheet  diffuses  itself  over  the  canvas,  both  along  and 
across  the  cloths.  Sails  take  their  names  from  the  mast, 
yard,  or  stay  upon  which  they  are  stretched.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  sails  belonging  to  a  square-rigged  ship  are  pre- 


Fig.  2293.  —  square-rigged  ship  under  full  sail. 


sented  in  Fig.  2293,  and  are  as  follows  — 1.  Course;  la, 
studding-sails;  2,  fore-topsail ;  2a,  studding-sails;  3, 


main-topsail;  3a.  studding-sails  :  4,  mizzcn-topsail ;  5, 
fore  -  topgallant  -  sail ;  5a,  studding-sails;  6,  main -top¬ 
gallant-sail ;  6a,  studding-sails;  7,  mizzen-topgallant- 
sail ;  8,  fore-royal ;  8a,  studding-sails  ;  9,  main-royal  ; 
9a,  studding-sails;  10,  mizzen-roval ;  11,  fore-sky  sail ; 
12,  main-skysail ;  13,  mizzen-skysail ;  14.  fore-topmast- 
staysail;  15,  jib;  1H,  flying-jib;  17,  spanker;  18.  main- 
trysail,  a  similar  sail  on  foremast  is  called  fore-try¬ 
sail;  19,  main-royal-staysail;  20,  maiu-topmast-stay- 
sail ;  21,  mizzeu-topgallant-staysail. 

— lienee,  a  wing;  used  poetically,  in  the  plural ;  as,  “an 
eagle’s  sails.”  —  Spenser. 

— sing,  andjrf.  A  ship  or  other  vessel;  a  craft;  —  used 
as  a  collective  word  to  denote  the  number  of  ships;  as, 
a  fleet  of  twenty  sail. 

— An  excursion  made  in  some  vessel  upon  the  water ;  as, 
to  take  a  sail  across  a  river. 

Shoulder-af -mutton  sail.  (Xaut.)  A  triangular  sail, 
set  on  a  boat’s  mast;  —  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  shoulder  of  mutton. —  To  loose  sails,  to  spread  or 
haug  out  the  sails  heretofore  furled,  either  to  air  them, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  setting  afterwards.  —  To  make  sail, 
to  spread  out  an  additional  extent  of  sail. —  To  set  sail, 
to  spread  the  sail  to  the  wind  in  order  to  give  impulsion 
to  the  ship  ; — hence,  to  proceed  on  a  voyage. —  To  shorten 
sail,  to  take  in  some  sail  by  furling  or  reefing. —  To 
strike  sail,  to  lower  the  yard  or  gaff  of  a  sail  when  set,  as 
in  saluting,  &c. —  Under  sail,  with  all  necessary  sails  set. 

— v.  n.  To  be  impelled  or  urged  forward  by  the  action  of 
the  wind  upon  sails,  as  a  ship  on  water;  to  move 
through  the  water;  —  expressed  also  of  a  swimming- 
bird  or  of  a  fish.  —  To  pass  by  water;  to  be  conveyed  in 
a  vessel  on  water. — To  set  sail ;  to  commence  a  voyage. 
— To  be  carried  in  the  air,  as  a  balloon  ;  to  pass  smoot  lily 
along,  as  through  the  air;  to  fly  without  beating  with 
the  wings  ;  as,  a  heron  sails  overhead. 

— r.  a.  To  navigate ;  to  pass  or  move  upon  in  a  ship,  by 
means  of  sails. — To  fly  or  soar  through. 

“  Sublime  she  tails  th’  aerial  space.”  —  Pope . 

— To  direct  or  manage  the  motion  of,  as  a  vessel ;  as,  the 
chief  mate  sailed  the  riiip  after  the  death  of  the  captain. 

Sailable.  a.  Navigable:  that  may  be  passed  or  sailed 
over  by  ships  ;  as,  suitable  channels. 

Sail'-broad,  a.  Spreading  out  after  themannerof  a  sail. 

Sail  -cloth,  ii.  Duck  or  canvas  used  in  making  sails. 
See  Sail,  n.,  and  Canvas. 

Sail'er,  n.  One  who  sails;  a  sailor,  (r.)  —  A  ship  or 
other  vessel ;  —  used,  referentially,  as  to  her  speed  and 
manner  of  sailing;  as,  a  fast  sailer,  a  prime  sailer,  n 
crank  sailer,  a  heavy  sailer,  Ac. 

Sail  -hook.  n.  A  small  hook  used  by  sail-makers,  to 
hold  the  seams  square. 

Sail'ing;.  n.  ( Xaut .)  Act  of  moving  on  water,  or  the 
movement  of  a  ship  or  vessel  impelled  by  the  action  of 
wind  on  her  sails;  act  of  setting  sail  or  beginning  a 
voyage  ;  —  also,  smooth  impulsion  through  the  air,  as  in 
a  balloon  ;  or.  the  aerial  passage  of  a  bird. 

( Navig .)  The  art  of  directing  a  ship  on  a  given  line 
laid  down  in  a  chart.  It  is  called  pla ne.  sailing  when 
the  chart  is  constructed  on  the  supposition  that  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ocean  is  an  extended  plane;  and  globular 
sailing,  when  the  chart  is  a  globular  chart,  or  con¬ 
structed  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere, 
the  6hip  being  then  supposed  to  be  sailing  on  the  arc 
of  a  great  circle.  See  Oblique-sailing,  Parallel-sail¬ 
ing,  Traverse-sailing,  Navigation,  Ac. 

Sailing  order,  or  order  of  sailing,  any  determinate 
order  preserved  by  a  squadron  of  ships.  It  usually  im¬ 
plied,  in  the  days  of  sailing  fleets,  one.  two,  or  three 
parallel  columns  ;  but  it  is  at  the  dispositiou  of  the  ad¬ 
miral  or  commodore. 

Sail  ing-master,  n.  (Ndv.)  A  warrant-officer,  rank¬ 
ing  next  below  a  lieutenant,  whose  duties  are  to  nav¬ 
igate  the  vessel,  and,  uuder  the  direction  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  officer,  to  attend  to  the  stowage  of  the  hold,  to  the 
cables,  rigging,  Ac.  —  Totten. 

Sail'less,  a.  Without  sails. 

Kail ’-loft,  n.  A  loft,  or  room,  where  sails  are  cut  out 
and  made  ready  for  sending  up. 

Sail'or,  n.  [From  sail.]  One  who  follows  the  business 
of  navigating  or  working  ships,  Ac. :  — specifically,  on 
shipboard,  a  mariner  who  is  making  a  long  sea-voyage 
other  than  his  first,  and  who  is  qualified  to  go  aloft  and 
tend  the  sails.  A  sailor  is  not  necessarily  an  able  seaman. 

Sail'-room,  n.  {JNaut.)  A  room  on  shipboard  where 
all  sails  which  are  not  bent  are  stowed  away. 

Sail  -yard,  n.  {Xaut.)  The  yard  or  spar  on  which  a 
sail  is  bent  or  extended. 

Saim,  Seam,  n.  [A.  S.  seim.]  An  English  provincial¬ 
ism  for  lard. 

Sai'ma.  a  lake  in  European  Russia,  govt,  of  Finland, 
30  m.  N.W.  of  Yiborg.  Ext.  145  m.  long,  and  50  wide. 

Sain  foiit.  Saint  loin.  n.  \Fr.,  from  sain ,  sound, 
and  foin,  hay.]  {But  )  See  Onobryciiis. 

Saint,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sanctus  —  sace.r ,  sacred,  holy.] 
A  person  sanctified  ;  a  holy  or  godly  person  ;  one  emi-  j 
nent  for  piety  and  virtue.— One  of  the  blessed  in  heaven.  I 
{Eccl.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  one  of  those 
who,  whether  under  the  old  or  under  the  new  dispensa¬ 
tion,  have  been  specially  remarkable  for  their  personal 1 
virtues  and  their  eminent  services  to  the  cause  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Of  the  old  dispensation,  the  “  patriarchs  and] 
prophets”  are  commonly  designated  as  saints.  But  the 
word  is  used  much  more  of  the  Christian  Church.  The; 
procedure  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  to  the  public  recog¬ 
nition  of  saints,  consists  of  two  stages,  that  are  called 
respectively  Beatification  and  Canonization,  q.  r.  On 
the  doctrine  of  saint-worship,  see  Invocation  of  Saints.  j 

— v.  a.  To  canonize;  to  beatify:  to  mini  her  or  enroll 
among  saints  by  an  official  act  of  the  Pope,  (r.) 

— v.n.  Toact  the  saint;  to  pretend  to, or  simulate,  piety .(r.)  I 
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,1  (No?e.  All  names  having  the  prefix  Saint,  not  in- 

•  eluded  in  this  part  of  the  work,  will  L>e  found  under 
I  their  proper  heads.) 

Saint  Ail'd  row’s,  a  village  of  prov.  of  Quebec,  co.  of 
i  Two  Mountains,  abt.  45  m.  W.  of  Montreal ;  pop.  1,300. 
Saint  Al  ban  s,  a  town  of  England,  co  of  Ilerfs,  10  m. 
N.W.  of  Londou,  famous  for  its  magnificent  abbey- 

•  church.  Pop.  abt.  8.000. 

Saint  AFban's,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Hancock 
I  co.,  abt.  100  m.  N.W.  by  W.  of  Springfield 
Saint  Alban’s,  in  Maine,  a  po»t-tow  n*bip  of  Somerset 

j  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

Saint  Alban’*,  in  Minnesota ,  a  village  of  Hennepin 
co  .  abt.  24  m.  W.  by  S  of  St  Paul. 

Saint  Albaji’s,  in  Ohio ,  a  township  of  Licking  co. ; 
j  pop.  abt.  1.900. 

Saint  Alban’s,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship,  cap.  of  Franklin  co.,  abt.  24  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Bur¬ 
lington  :  pop.  abt.  4.500. 

Saint  Alban’s  Bay,  in  Vermont .  a  post-village  of 

Franklin  co.,  abt.  24  m.  X.  of  Burlington. 

Saint  An  drew,  a  seaport-town  of  King’s  co..  Prince 
Edward  Island,  on  Caidigan  Bay  ;  Lat.  46°  10'  N.,  Lon. 
62°  35'  W. 

Saint  Ainu?,  a  village  of  Richelieu  co.,  prov.  of  Que¬ 
bec,  abt.  50  in.  X.E.  of  Montreal;  pop.  4,000. 

Saint  Andrew's,  a  seaport-town  of  New  Brunswick, 
cap.  of  Charlotte  co.,  on  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Passama- 
quoddy  Bay,  al»t.  60  ni.  W.  by  S.  of  St.  John  ;  Lat.  45° 
4' 3"  N.,  Lon.  67°  3'  W.  The  town  is  well  located  and 
regularly  built.  P*p.  abt.  9.000. 

Saint  Andrew’s,  in  Florida ,  a  post-village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  abt.  80  m.  S. 
of  Tallahassee. 

Saint  Andrew's  Bay,  in  Florida,  an  irregularly 

shaped  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  Washington  co. 
It  is  25  miles  in  length,  has  12  feet  of  water  ou  the  bar, 
and  is  completely  land-locked. 

Saint  Andrew  ’s  Cross,  n.  See  Cross. 

(Hot.)  Same  as  St.  Peter’s  Wokt.  See  Ascvrum. 
Saint  Anne,  a  lake  of  British  N  America,  abt.  50  m. 
N.  of  Lake  Superior,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
small  river.  It  covers  an  area  of  abt.  400  so.  m. 

Saint  Anne,  a  river  of  prov.  of  Quebec,  flowing  into 
the  St.  Lawrence  abt.  50  in.  W.S.W.  of  Quebec;  length, 
abt.  120  m. 

Saint  Anne,  a  town  of  prov.  of  Quebec,  on  the  St 
Lawrence  River;  Lat.  49°  N.,  Lon.  66°  25'  AT. 

Saint  An  ne,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-township'of  Kankakee 

co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,600. 

Saint  Ans'gar,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Mitchell  co.,  abt.  95  m.  W.  of  Lansing  :  pep.  521. 
Saint  Anthony.  ( an’to-ne .)  in  Minnesota .  a  town  of 
Ramsey  co.,  on  t lie  Mississippi  River,  at  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  abt.  8  m.  AN*,  of  St.  Paul;  Lat.  44°  4S'  40"  N., 
Lon.  93°  10'  AA*.  The  river  here  has  a  perpendicular  fall 
of  18  feet,  which  affords  immense  hydraulic  power.  The 
town  i*  well  located  on  an  elevated  plain,  and  is  gener¬ 
ally  well  built.  It  is  the  site  of  the  State  University. 
Incorporated  with  Minneapolis  (7.  r.)  in  1872. 

Saint  An  thony’s  Fire,  n.  {Med.)  The  Erysip¬ 
elas,  q.  v. 

Saint  Ar'mand,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Essex 

co. ;  pop.  (1870),  335. 

Saint  Anbert,  in  Missouri-,  a  post-village  of  Callaway 
co.,  abt.  24  in.  N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Saint  Augus  ta,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of 
Stearns  co.,  abt.  6  m.  S  E.  of  St.  Cloud. 

Saint  Angns'tin,  a  river  of  Labrador,  British  North 
America, flowing  into  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  near  the 
S.  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Belleisle;  Lat.  51°  15'  N., 
Lon.  59°  AY. 

Saint  Aiigriis'tine.  in  Florida ,  a  city,  port  of  entry, 
and  the  cap.  of  St.  John’s  co.,  about  200  m.  E.  by  S.  of 
Tallahassee;  Lat.  29°  48'  30"  N.,  Lon.  81°  35'  AA'.  It  is 
the  oldest,  and  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the 
State.  It  is  situated  ou  Matanzas  Sound,  about  2  m. 
from  the  sea,  and  is  defended  by  Fort  Marion,  built  more 
than  100  years  ago  by  the  Spaniards,  and  called  by  them 
the  Castle  ofSL  Mark.  Settled  in  1565.  Pbp. abt. 2,000. 
Saint  August i no.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Fulton 
co.,  abt.  49  in.  AY.  of  Peoria. 

Saint  Barthol  omew  ,  an  island  of  the  AY.  Indies, 
abt.  30  m.  AV.  of  St.  Kitt’s;  Lat.  (E.  point)  17°  53'  N., 
Lon.  62°  52'  AY.  Area,  abt.  35  sq.  m.  Soil,  fertile,  pro¬ 
ducing  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  cocoa.  The  island  is 
nearly  surrounded  with  shoals  and  sunken  rooks,  and, 
except  at  the  Careenage,  on  the  AV.  ride,  is  difficult  of 
access;  here,  however,  is  a  good  harbor, and  near  it  Gns- 
tavia,  the  capital.  It  was  the  only  possession  of  Sweden 
in  America,  and  was  ceded  to  that  country  by  France  in 
1784,  and  retroceded  to  France  in  1877.  Pop.  abt.  3,000. 
Saint  Benin r«l'.  in  Louisiana,  a  S.E  parish,  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  area,  abt.  620  sq.  m.  Lake 
Borgne  washes  the  N.AV.  border.  Surface,  level ;  soil, 
in  some  parts,  very  fertile.  Cap.  St.  Bernard,  a  post- 
village.  abt.  15  m.  E.  of  New*  Orleans.  Pop. (1870) 3.664. 
Saint  Catharine.  in  Missouri,*,  post-village  of  Linn 
co.,  abt.  9  m.  E.  of  La  Clede. 

Saint  Catharine's.  a  cap.  of  Lincoln  co,  prov.  of 
Ontario,  abt.  12  m.  N.AV.  of  Niagara.  It  contains  numer¬ 
ous  mauufs.,  and  has  an  extensive  trade.  Pop.  7,S6L 
Saint  Catti’arine's.  in  G'orijia.  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Liberty  co.,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
Saint  Catharine’s  Sonnd.  Area,  abt  40  sq.  m. 

Saint  Charles,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Desha 
co  ,  abt.  12  m.  E.  of  Arkansas  Post. 

Saint  Charles,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Kane  co.,  abt.  42  tn.  AA*.  of  Chicago.  It  contains 
several  large  manufactories,  and  is  thriving  rapidly. 
Pop.  abt.  3,000. 
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Saint  Charles,  in  Iowa ,  a  township  of  Floyd  co. ;  pop. 
*2,671.  —  A  post* village  of  Madisou  co.,  abt.  25  in.  S.8.W. 
of  lies  Moines. 

Saint  Charles,  in  Louisiana ,  a  SE.  parish;  area, 
abt.  340  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi  River,  and  lakes 
Pontchartrain,  Des  Allemamls,  and  Was  ha.  Surface , 
low  and  level ;  soil ,  in  some  parts  very  fertile.  Cap.  St. 
Charles,  a  post- village,  abt.  36  iu.  W.  of  New  Orleans. 
Pop.  (1870)  4,867. 

Saint  Charles,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Saginaw  co.,  abt.  14  in.  S.W.  of  Saginaw  city ;  pop. 
abt.  1,000 

Saint  Charles,  in  Minnesota,  a  post- village  and  twp. 
of  Winona  co..  abt.  25  in.  W.  by  S.  of  Winona :  pop.  1,200 

Saint  t  harles,  in  Missouri,  an  E  co.,  adjoining  Illi¬ 
nois  ;  area,  abt  480  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
and  Cuivre  rivers,  and  Dardenne  and  Femme  Osage 
creeks.  Surface ,  much  diversified;  soil ,  fertile.  Min. 
Limestone.  Oip.  St.  Charles.  Pop.  (1870)  23.172. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Missouri  River,  abt. 
140  m.  E.  of  Jefferson  City.  It  contains  some  extensive 
manufactories,  and  is  a  place  of  much  busiuess  activity. 
Pop  abt.  7,000  iin  1865). 

Saint  Christopher,  an  island  of  the  W.  Iudies. 
See  Kirrs,  (Saint). 

Saint  Clair.  {$in-kl*r,)  Arthur,  a  gallant,  but  unsuc¬ 
cessful  American  general,  born  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
1735.  Iu  June,  1777,  lie  was  besieged  in  Ticonderoga  by 
Burgoyne's  troops,  and  was  compelled  to  evacuate  that 
fort  with  great  loss.  In  1791,  he  was  made  major-gen¬ 
eral,  became  general-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  was  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  command  of  the  expedition  against  the 
Miami  Indians;  but  he  was  surprised  near  the  Miami 
village,  and  his  force  of  1,40>»  men  cut  to  pieces.  He 
was  compelled  to  resign  his  commission,  and  D.  1818. 

Saint  Clai  r.  a  lake  1  between  prov.  of  Ontario  and  Mich¬ 
igan,  and  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie.  It  covers  an 
area  of  abt.  360  sq.  m.,  and  averages  20  feet  iu  depth. 
Its  surface  is  571  feet  above  sea-level,  or  6  feet  higher 
than  that  of  Lake  Erie,  into  which  its  surplus  waters 
are  carried  by  the  Detroit  River,  while  it  receives  the 
waters  «»f  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  and  Huron,  through 
St.  Clair  River. 

Saint  Clair,  in  Alabama,  a  N.  by  E  co.;  area ,  abt. 
726  sq.m.  Rivers.  Coosa  River,  and  Canoe  Creek.  Sur¬ 
face.  mountainous;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile,  and  well! 
adapted  to  grain  and  grazing  Min.  Bituminous  coal  in, 
larire  deposits.  Cap.  Ashville.  /bp.  abt.  12,600. 

Saint  i  1  air,  in  Illinois,  a  S  S.W.  co  ,  adjoining  Mis¬ 
souri  ;  area,  abt  630  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi  and  Kas- 
k  iskia  rivers,  and  Cahokia,  Silver,  and  Richland  creeks. 
Surface,  undulating;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min.  Coal  ini 
abundance,  (hip.  Belleville.  Pop  1871)  61,136. 

Saint  Flair.  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Benton  co.;  pop. 
6od.  —  A  post-vill.  of  Monona  co.,  abt.  20  m.  E.  of  Onawa. 

Saint  Flair.  in  Michigan,  an  extreme  E.  co.  of  the 
lower  peninsula,  bordering  on  Canada,  Lake  Huron,  and 
Lake  St.  Clair;  area.  abt.  700  sq.  m.  Rivers.  St.  Clair. 
Black,  and  Belle  rivers.  Surface,  level,  or  gently  undu¬ 
lating:  soil ,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  St.  Clair.  Pop 
(1870)36.661. — A  post- village  and  township,  cap.  of  the 
al»»ve  co..  abt.  50  m.  N.E.  of  Detroit.  It  was  formerly 
called  Palmer.  Pop.  abt.  3.000. 

Saint  Flair,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Carver  co.,  abt. 
41  m.  W.  by  8  “i  >t.  Paul. 

Saint  Clair,  in  Missouri,  a  S.W.  co.;  area,  abt.  650 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Osage  and  Sac  rivers,  and  Warblow, 
Pesliaw,  and  Monaghan  creeks.  Surface,  diversified ; 
soil,  fertile,  (hip.  Osceola.  P>p.( 187 0)6,509. —  A  post- 
village  of  Franklin  co.,  abt.  65  in.  S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Saint  Clair,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Butler  co.;  pop 
abt.  1,800. — A  post-twp.  of  Columbiana  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,5U0.  ] 

Saint  Clair,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Bedford 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,700  —  A  post-borough  of  Schuylkill  co., 
abt.  62  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg;  pop.  abt.  6.O00. 

Saint  Clair  City,  in  Pennsylvania ,a  village  of  West¬ 
moreland  co.,  abt.  45  in.  E.  of  Pittsborg. 

Saint  Clair  Hi ver,  an  outlet  of  Lake  Huron,  form-; 
ing  a  partial  boundary  between  prov.  of  Ontario  and 
Michigan.  It  averages  %  m.  in  width,  is  40  m.  long,i 
and  empties  into  Lake  St.  Clair. 

Saint  Clai rs'vi lie,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Belmont  co.,  abt.  116  m.  E.  of  Columbus  ;  pop.  abt.  1,50*). 

Saint  Floild,  in  Kansas,  a  village  of  Saline  co.,  abt. 
33  m.  W  S.W.  ot  Junction  City. 

Saint  Floild,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Stearns  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  abt.  80  m.  N-W.  of 
St  Paul.  It  contains  some  extensive  manufactories,  and 
has  an  active  trade,  /bp.  abt.  3,000. 

Saint  Croix,  or  Santa  Cruz,  (san'ta  l.roos.)  an  island 
of  the  W.  Indies,  abt.  80  in.  E.S.E.  of  Porto  Rico.  3c  is  I 
the  most  S.  and  the  largest  of  the  Virgin  group,  and  has  I 
an  area  of  abt.  100  sq.  m.  Cap.  Christianstad.  It  has  | 
been  possessed  successively  by  the  Dutch,  English,  Span¬ 
ish.  and  French,  the  last  of  whom  sold  it  to  Denmark  in  • 
1733.  Pop.  27,000. 

Saint  Croix,  (irneaw,)  Passamaquoddt.  or  Schoodic. 
a  river  rising  in  Grand  Lake,  and  flowipg  a  tortuous 
S.S  E.  course  between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  enters 
Passamaquoddy  Bay.  Length ,  abt.  75  m. 

Saint  Croix,  in  Wisconsin,  a  N.W.  co.,  adjoining  Min¬ 
nesota;  area,  abt.  750  sq.  m.  Rivers.  St.  Croix,  Wil¬ 
low,  and  Apple  rivers.  Surface,  somewhat  diversified; 
soil,  fertile.  Oip  Hudson.  Pop.  (1870)  10.946. 

Kaint  Croix  Lake,  an  expansion  of  the  St.  Croix 
River  between  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  It  is  abt.  36 
m.  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  3  m. 

Saint  Croix  Riv«‘r.  rises  in  Douglas  co,  Wisconsin, 
and  flowing  S.W  .  then  S.  by  W., between  that  State  and 
Minnesota,  enters  the  Mississippi  River  abt.  38  in.  below 
St.  Paul.  Length ,  abt.  20o  m. 


Saint  Cntti  bort.an  English  bishop,  n.  noar  Melrose.  Saint  Francis  River,  rises  in  St.  Francois  co.-Mis- 

earl,  u.  the  .  Ill  Century,  lie  was  auccess.vely  prior  of  nouri.  and  flowing  S.  into  Arkansas,  it  enters  the  Missi.- 

the  monasteries  ol  Melrose  and  Liudisfanie,  retired  af-  sippi  River  Irom  Phillips  co.  Length,  abt.  430  in 
terwards  to  the  lone  and  desolate  isle  ol  Fame,  where  Saint  Fran  cisville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of 
he  might  enjoy  a  life  of  solitude.  He  finally  yielded  to  Lawrence  co.,  aid.  170  m  S  E  of  Springfield 
the  persuasion  of  the  Northumbrian  king,  Oswy,  and  Saint  Frnneisville,  iu  Lou,*, an,,  a  post-village, 
took  the  bishopric  of  the  prov.  of  Lmdislarue.  He  held  !  cap.  of  West  Feliciana  parish,  alt.  oil  m.  N.  of  Baton 
this  office  tor  two  years,  when,  worn  out  by  labors  and  Rouge. 

austerities,  he  died  in  the  island  of  Faroe,  March  20, 687,  Saint  Francisville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of 
»  Inch  day  is  observed  for  Ins  festival.  Clarke  co.,  abt.  10  m.  \\  .N.W.  or  Keokuk  Iowa 

Saint  Futbbert's  Beads,  n.pl.  (JU.)  See  Encri-  Saint  Francois,  (frangt'wah,)  or  Faint  Francis,  in 

,..  ,  ,  _  ,  .  I  Missouri,  a  S  E.  co. ;  area,  abt.  330  sq.  m.  Hirers.  St. 

naint  lyr  il  op  Alexandria,  b.  abt.  3(6,  succeeded  his  Francis  and  Big  rivers.  Surface ,  hilly  and  broken* 
uncle  Tbeoplnlus  as  bishop  of  Alexandria,  iu  412.  He  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile  The  celebrated  Iron  Moiiu- 

com jelled  the  Novatians  to  silence,  banished  the  Jews.  taiu  is  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  this  co.  Cup.  Farmington, 

and  caused  Nets  tori  us  to  be  condemned  and  deposed  by  pop.  (1870),  9,744. 

the  Council  of  Ephesus.  A  subseqent  ex  parte  couucil  Saint  Francois  ('or  Francis)  River,  rises  in  Lakt 
Ol  42  bishops,  headed  by  John,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  lVIienagaiiook,  and  flowing  a  general  E.and  S.E.  conr.-e 
favoring  Nestorius,  excommunicated  and  deposed  his  -  **-  *  *  •**■*'  •  • 

opponent.  The  Emperor,  appealed  to  in  this  strait,  con¬ 
demned  both  sides,  and  ordered  the  rival  champions  to 


be  imprisoned.  The  powerful  intercession  of  Rome, 


enters  the  St.  John  abt.  10  m.  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Walloostook  River.  During  its  entire  length,  it 
forms  a  portion  of  the  N.  boundary  between  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick. 


however,  caused  this  sentence  against  C.  to  be  ahro-  Saint  Genevieve,  (-zhen'a- reer.)  in  Missouri,  an 

ffn  I  uil  Ilia  u*.  a  1  I  «,  n,...  t  .  1  I . . .  ..  . .  1  ..  m  iv  ....  .... 


gated.  His  works,  mostly  controversial,  have  been 
published,  Paris,  1638,  in  7  vols.  folio. 

Saint  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  an  eminent  church  father, 
b.  at  Constantinople  abt.  315,  was  elected  bishop  of  his 
native  city  in  351.  He  was  soon  engaged  in  hot  conflict 
with  his  metropolitans,  the  Arian  bishop  Acacius  of  Ca?- 
sarea,  who  caused  him  to  be  twice  deposed.  He  was  for 
the  second  time  restored  to  his  episcopate  in  383.  Soon 


E.S.E.  co..  adjoining  Illinois;  area,  alanit  400  sq.  in. 
Rivers.  Mississippi  River,  and  Riviere  aux  Vases,  and 
Isle  an  Buis,  Saline,  and  Establishment  creeks.  Sur¬ 
face,  uneven  and  broken;  soil,  in  some  parts  very  fer¬ 
tile.  Mm.  Lead  and  copper,  besides  some  fine  marble. 
Cap.  St.  Genevieve,  a  thriving  post-viilage  on  the  Mis¬ 


sissippi  River,  abt.  60  m.  below  St.  Louis,  with  a  pop.  of 
abt.  2,200.  Plop,  of  CO.  (1870),  8,3 94. 
after,  his  old  enemy  Acacius  died,  but  Cyril  was  iuiuie-  Saint  George*  the  patron  saint  of  England,  said  to 
diately  involved  in  new  difficulties.  After  considerable  have  been  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  Diocletian,  and  to 

.-fmlV.  . .  I  . «...  _ _r  AL.  «•_ . .  _  tr  V  _  I  1  ...  ...  ,  ... 


strife,  Cyril  was  banished,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Va- 
lens,  in  367  ;  nor  did  lie  return  till  the  Emperor's  death 
in  378.  D.  386.  His  writings,  mostly  doctrinal,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable,  not  on  account  of  their  vigor,  profun 


have  suffered  death  for  the  Christian  faith.  His  char¬ 
acter  and  very  existence  are  surrounded  with  much 
obscurity.  He  is  commonly  represented  on  horseback, 
with  a  dragon  vanquished  at  liis  feet. 


dity.or  beauty,  but  on  account  of  their  theology.  They  Saint  Georgre,  an  island  of  the  Bermuda  group,  lying 

N.E.  of  Bermuda.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  on  the  E. 
side  has  the  town  of  Saint  George,  an  important  British 
military  depot.  Pp.A 

Saint  David,  a  seaport-town  of  Queen's  co..  Prince  Saint  Geurge,  a  town  on  the  S.S.W.  coast  of  the  island 
Edward  Island,  ou  the  Hab&x  Bay;  Lat.  46°  23'  N.J  of  Grenada,  \V.  Indies.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and 
Lon.  63°  42'  W.  |  is  defended  by  a  fort ;  Lat.  12°  2'  54"  N.,  Lon.  61°  48'  W. 

Saint  David,  an  island  of  the  Be-^cda  gronp,  West  Saint  George,  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Honduras, 


present  to  us.  in  a  more  complete  and  systematic  manner 
than  the  writings  of  any  ocher  father,  the  creed  of  the 
church.  Their  style  ie  simple  and  unattractive. 


Indies;  I  .at.  32°  10*  N-,  64°  20'  W. 

Saint  Den  is  Bayou,  in  Louisiana^ enters  Barataria 
Bay  from  Jefferson  parish. 

Saint  Dominuo.  See  Hatti,  page  1182. 

Saint  Dona  t iin.  in  Iowa,  a  p.-vill.  in  Jackson  co. 
Sainte-Aiine,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Gandeloupe,  W. 
Indies,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Grande  Terre,  abt.  12  m.  E.S. 
E.  of  Point-a-Pitre. 

Sain te- Ben ve,  (tmfr) ve,)  Charles  Augustin  de,  a 
French  author,  B.  at  Boulogne-snr-Mar,  1804,  who  at  first 
studied  medicine,  but  subsequently  turned  his  attention 
towards  literature,  for  w  hich  he  had  a  strong  predilection 


p  *ite  the  mouth  of  the  river  Balize. 

Saint  George,  a  bay  and  harbor  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  extending  inland  (E.N.E.)  abt.  54  m.  It 
receives  a  river  of  the  same  name. 

Saint  George,  a  bay  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia.  E.  of  Cape  St.  George.  It  extends  abt.  18  m.  inland, 
and  is  20  m.  wide  at  its  mouth. 

Saint  George,  in  Florida,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Appalachicola  River ; 
area,  abt.  100  sq.  m. 

Saint  George,in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Pottawat- 
tomie  co.,  al  1. 12  m.  E.  of  Manhattan.  Pop.  (1870),  435. 


from  his  earliest  years.  He  commenced  by  writing  articles  Saint  George,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Knox 


on  history,  philosophy,  and  criticism  for  a  French  news¬ 
paper,  and,  iu  1828,  produced  bis  Historical  and  O'itical 
Picture  of  the  Pietry  and  Drama  to  the  16 th  Century,  a 
work  which  was  accepted  as  a  choice  specimen  of  criti¬ 
cism.  Some  poems  followed,  but  were  less  favorably  I 


co. ;  poo.  abt.  3,2 j0. 

Saint  George,  in  Nebraska,  a  village  of  Nemaha  co., 
abt.  10  m.  W.  of  Brownsville. 

Saint  George,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  co.,  aM.  30  m.  N.  of  Portland. 


received.  He  next  supplied  papers  to  the  Rerue  des  Saint  Gecrgre.in  UoA,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Wash- 
Deux  Mondes,  to  the  Natinnale.  and  other  important!  ington  co.,  abt.  345  in.  S.  by  \Y.  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
French  organs:  hut  his  great  work  on  the  1 1 is: or y  of  Saint  George,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Chit- 
Port  Royal,  which  appeared  between  the  years  1840-48,  tenden  co. ;  pop.  abt.  150. 

give  him  the  high  position  among  French  litterateurs  Saint  George,  in  IT.  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
which  he  from  that  period  maintained.  His  Literary  [  Tucker  co.,  abt.  ICO  m.  S.E.  of  Wheeling. 

Portraits  have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  critics  of  Saint  George's,  in  D  laicare,  a  post-village  of  New 
the  age.  D.  1869.  Castle  co.,  abt..  16  m.  S.S.W.  of  'Wilmington. 

Saint  ed,  a.  Holy:  pious;  sacred;  canonized;  ns.  Saint  Gregoire-Ie-Grande, a  villageand  parish 


'sainted  hills.”  (Milton.) — Gone  to  heavenly  happi 
ness; — often  employed  as  an  euphemism  for  dead. 

**  I  bold  you  as  a  thing  enskied  and  tainted." —  Shaka. 

Saint  Fio  na,  a  cape  of  Ecuador,  on  the  Pacific  coast 

Lat.  2°  12'  S.,  Lon.  81°  W.  About  30  m.  to  the  S.E.,  ou  Samt  Helena.  in  California ,  r  post-village  of  Napa 
a  bay  of  the  same  name,  ia  the  village  of  Saint  Elena.  |  ,  co-»  abt.  18  m.  N.  of  Napa. 

Saint  Eliz  abeth,  a  vill.  and  parish  of  Berthier  co.,  Saint  Helena,  in  Louisiana,  an  E  parish,  adjoining 


of  Nicolet  co.,  prov.  of  Quebec,  abt.  90  m.  S.W.  of  Que- 
bec;  poo.  3.500. 

Saint  Helen,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Cedar  co.,  abt. 
17  m.  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 


prov.  of  Quebec,  abt.  45  m.  N.E.  of  Montreal ;  pop.  3,500, 
Sainte-Fucie,  a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Martinique,  W.  Indies,  abt.  13  m.  S.E.  of  Port  Royal ; 
pop.  1,500. 

Sainte  Rose,  a  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  of 


Mississippi  ;  area.  540  sq.  m.  h'ivrs.  Ticktah  and 
Amite  rivers.  Surface,  level,  or  slightly  undulating; 
soil,  generally  very  fertile.  Cap  Greensburg.  Pop. 
0870)5,920. — A  village  ot  the  above  parish,  about  3c  m. 
N.E.  by  N.  of  Baton  Rouge. 


Guadeloupe,  Vi.  Indies,  abt.  10  m.  S.W.  of  Fort  Louis;  Saint  Helena,  in  Xeb., a  twp.  of  Cedarco.;  pop.  200. 
pop.  4.300.  Saint  Helena,  (Island  of.)  See  Helena  (St.). 

Sainte,.  (tnntt,)  a  town  of  France,  dept  of  Charente-  Saint  Hel  en's  Moun  tain,  in  Washington  Terri - 
lnferieure,  on  the  Charente, 38  m.  S.E.  of Rochelle  ; pop.  tory,&  volcanic  peak  ol  the  Cusnulo  Range,  at  the  N.W. 

-  luigleof  Skamania  co. ;  /<*  abt.  13,4uu  i>  et.  It  has 

Saint  on.  i  Fes,)  (la  sanU.)  a  cluster  of  small  islands  in  recently  been  in  a  state  of  eruption. 

the  W.  Indies,  off  the  S.  extremity  of  Guadeloupe.  Ag-  Saiiit~ileii’ri*de-Q(ie'bee,  a  village  of  Dorchester 
gregate  arti,  abt.  6  sq.  m.  Discovered  by  Columbus.;  co.,  prov.  of  Quebec,  about  12  m.  S.S.E.  of  Quebec; 


Nov.  4, 1495. 

Kaint-Fsprit,  - es-pree ',)  a  village  and  parish  of  Mont- 


p<>p.  3.500. 

Saint  Hilaire.  See  Geoffroy  Saint  Hilaire. 


calm  co..  prov.  of  Quebec,  abt.  42  m.  N.W.  of  Montreal ;  Saint  hood.  «.  State  or  condiiiuu  of  being  a  saint. — 


pop.  2,500.  —  Also  a  village  of  Richmond  co. ;  P.  Quebec 
Sai  nt'oNN.  n.  A  female  saint,  (r.) 

.Sa i lit  EuNtat i us. (yu s-td'xhus.) or  Eustatia. an  island 
ot  the  Leeward  group,  W.  Indies,  abt.  12  m.  N.W.  of  St. 
Kitt  s;  ar«a,al»t  190  sq.  m.  Surface,  mountainous.  It1 


The  order  or  collective  body  of  saiuls. 

Saint  Hy'aointhe.  a  S.  co.  of  prov.  of  Quebec ;  area, 
abt.  477  sq.  m.  Cap  St.  Hyacinthe.  Pop.  18,310. —  Its 
cap.,  St.  Hyacinthe,  is  about  30  m.  E.N.E.  of  Montreal; 
jn>p.  abt.  4,000. 


lias  two  extinct  volcanoes,  /bp.  2,000.  Saint  Ig'nace.  in  Mi  higan,  a  towmship  of  Mackinaw 

Saint-Fe'lix-de- Valois.  (- vaVxoah ,)  a  village  and  co.:  pop.  abt.  0<ki. 
parish  of  Berthier  co„  prov. o? Quebec,  abt. 51  m.  N.N.j  Saint  Ijgna  tius*s  Roans.  See  Ignatia. 
of  Montreal ;  pop.  3,800.  Saint  In'iffo's,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  St. 

Saint  Fran  cis,  in  Arkansas,  an  E.  co.;  area,  abt.  Mary  co.,  abt.  60  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Annapolis. 

900  sq.  rn.  Rivers.  White.  St.  Francis,  and  Cache  rivers.  Saint'ism.  n.  Characteristic  quality  of  saints,  (r.) 
Surface,  nearly  level;  soil,  generally  fertile.  C <ip.  Mad-  iSaint-Jacqnes-de-FAchi^an,  a  village  and  par- 
ison.  /bp. (1870)  6,674. —  A  township  of  Green  co. ;  pop.  i^h  of  Montcalm  co.,  prov.  of  Quebec,  about  30  m.  N.W. 
abt.  550.  —  A  township  of  Phillips  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600.  I  of  Montreal ;  pop.  9,000. 

Saint  Francis,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-township  of  Saint  Ja'gpo.  See  Santiago. 

Uuoka  co. ;  pop.  abt.  300.  Saint  James,  in  Louisiana,  a  ^  E  parish;  area,  ah t. 
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330  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Mississippi  and  Acadien  rivers.  Lake 
Maurepas  washes  the  N.E.  border.  Surface ,  generally 
level ;  soil,  extremely  fertile,  producing  large  crops  of 
sugar  and  Indiati  corn.  Cap.  Bringiers.  Pop.( 1870)  10,117. 

Saint  Janies,  in  Michigan,  a  |K)8t-village,  cap.  of 
Manitou  co.,  abt.  350  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Lansing. 

Saint  .lames,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village  of  Phelps 
co.,  abt.  10  m.  E.  of  Rolla. 

Saint  Janies,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Cedar  co.,  abt.  48  m.  W.N.VV.  of  Sioux  City. 

Saint  Jan,  or  Saint  John,  one  of  the  Danish  W.  India 
isluuds,  lying  E.  of  St.  Thomas;  area,  abt.  42  sq.  m. 
Cap.  Christiansburg.  Pop.  3,000. 

Saint  Joachim,  ( yo'a  keem ,)  a  village  of  Montmo- 
renci  co.,  prov.  of  Quebec,  abt.  10  m.  N.E.  of  Quebec; 
pop.  1,100. 

Saint  John,  a  town  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Antigua.  W.  Indies. 

Saint  John,  or  Saint  John’s,  [Indian  Looshtook ,  long 
river,]  a  river  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  which  takes  I 
ks  rise  in  the  highlands  which  separate  Maine  from 
Canada.  Flowing  N.E.  a  distance  of  100  m.,  under  the 
name  of  Wa Uoostook,  it  joins  the  St.  Francis  50  m.  below. 
It  then  flows  E.S.E.  to  the  Great  Falls,  where  it  has  a 
perpendicular  descent  of  from  70  to  80  feet.  In  Lat.46° 
N.,  it  turns  suddenly,  and  flows  E.  to  St.John's  Harbor. 
Its  whole  course  is  about  450  m.,  and  it  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  120  tons  to  Fredericton,  80  m.  from  its  mouth. 
75  m.  from  the  Great  Falls  to  the  St.  Francis  forms  the 
boundary  between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick. 

Saint  John,  a  seaport  of  N.  Brunswick,  cap.  of  St. 
John  co.,  at  the  mouth  of  St.John  River.  135  m.  N.W. 
of  Halifax  :  Lat.  45°  14'  6"  N.,  Lon.  66°  3'  30"  W.  The 
harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in  America.  Almost  totally 
destroyed  by  fire,  June  21,  1877  ;  200  acres  were  burnt, 
manviives  lost,  and  property  valued  at  several  millions 
destroyed.  I*op.  of  co.  (1871),  52,303;  of  city,  29,000. 

Saint  John,  in  prov.  of  Quebec,  a  river  flowing  into 
the  Assumption  River  from  Montcalm  co.  —  A  river 
flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  from  Gasp£  co. — 
A  considerable  lake,  abt.  120  m.  X.  by  W.  of  Quebec.  It 
is  nearly  circular  in  outline,  and  covers  an  area  of  abt. 
900  sq.  in.  It  receives  the  Peribona,  Mistissinny,  and 
several  other  rivers,  and  has  its  outlet  in  the  Saguenay 
River.  —  A  town  of  Chamhly  co.,  also  called  Dorchester , 
abt.  27  m.  S.E.  of  Montreal ;  pop.  3,000. 

Saint  John,  in  Illinois ,  a  village  of  Lake  co..  abt.  26 
m.  N.  by  W.  of  Chicago.  —  A  post-village  of  Perry  co., 
abt.  80  m.  N.  of  Cairo. 

Saint  John,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Harrison  co.,  abt.  22  m.  X.  of  Council  Bluffs;  pop.  1,280. 

Saint  John,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Clin- 
ton  co.,  abt.  98  m.  W.N.W.  of  Detroit ;  prtp.  abt.  2,200. 

Saint  John,  in  Minnesota,  a,  village  of  Piue  co.,  abt. 
9u  m.  X.X.E.  of  St.  Paul 

Saint  John,  in  Nebraska,  a  village  of  Dakota  co.,  abt. 

9  m.  W.s.W.  of  Sioux  City. 

Saint  John  Ba|»  ti*«te,  in  Louisiana,  a  S.E. parish; 
area,  abt.  200  sq.  in.  Fiver.  Mississippi  River.  It  is 
washed  on  the  X.  and  S.E.  by  lakes  Maurepas  and 
Pontchartraiu  respectively.  Surface,  low  and  level  ; 
soil,  along  the  rivers,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Bonnet  Carre. 
Pop.  abt.  *.500. 

Saint  John's,  a  city.  cap.  of  Newfoundland,  and  the 
most  E.  seaport  of  X.  America,  1,665  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Gal¬ 
way,  Ireland;  Lat.  47°  33"  6'  X.,  Lon.  52°  43'  W.  It  is 
situate  on  an  acclivity,  consists  chiefly  of  one  street  of 
abt.  1  mile  in  length,  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  water.  Its  trade  consists  chiefly  in  supplv- 
ing  the  fishermen  with  clothing,  provisions, and  fishing 
and  hunting-gear.  Pop.  25.000.  —  A  S.E.  district  of  X. 

Saint  John's,  or  Saint  Johnstown,  in  Delaware ,  a 
village  of  Sussex  co.,*abt.  28  m.  S.  of  Dover. 

Saint  John's,  in  Florida,  a  river  rising  in  Lake 
Poinsett,  near  the  S.  border  of  Orange  co..  and  flowing 
in  a  general  X.  direction,  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
from  Duval  co.  During  its  somewhat  tortuous  course 
of  200  m.  through  a  low  marshy  region,  it  receives  nu¬ 
merous  smaller  streams,  and  expands  into  several  con¬ 
siderable  lakes.  —  A  X.E.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  area,  abt.  990  sq.  m.  Fiver.  St.John’s  Itiver. 
Surface,  level  and  low;  soil,  sandy,  and  not  very  fertile. 
Cap.  St.  Augustine.  Pop.  (1870),  2,618. 

Saint  John's,  or  Sunt  John,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  and  township  of  Lake  co.,  abt.  145  m.  N.W.  by  X. 
of  Indianapolis ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Saint  John's,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Auglaize  co., 
abt.  90  m.  W.X.W  of  Columbus. 

Saint  John's  Broad,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Ceratonia. 

Saint  Johiis  hn ry,  in  Vermont,  a  city,  op.  of  Cale¬ 
donia  co.,  on  the  Passu  mpsie  River,  abt.  35  in.  N.E.  of 
Montpelier.  The  river  affords  excellent  water-power, 
and  the  city  contains  numerous  manufactories,  among 
which  is  one  of  patent  weighing-scales,  said  to  be  the 
iftost  extensive  in  the  i  States.  Pop,  abt  4,""". 

Saint  Johns' bury  Centro.  in  Vermont,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Caledonia  co..  abt.  2  in.  X.  of  St.  Johnshury. 

Saint  Johns  hury  East,  in  Vermont,  a  post- village 
of  Caledonia  co..  abt.  5  m.  N.E.  of  St.  Johnsbury. 

Saint  John's  (’reek,  in  Missouri ,  euters  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  iroin  PratiKliu  co. 

Saint  Johns  ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and 
<owmdiip  of  Nontgomery  co.,  about  63  m.  W.  by  N.  of 
Albany  ;  pop.  (1870)  2,189. 

Saint  John's  Wort,  n.  (Bot.)  See  ITypericacejj. 

Saint  Jo  seph,  a  lake  of  British  N.  America;  Lat 
51°  10'  N.,  Lon.  91°  W.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  350' 
sq.  in.,  receives  the  Catlake  River,  and  empties  into  St.; 
James’  Bay  on  Hudson’s  Bay  through  the  Albany  River. 

Kaint  Joseph,  an  island  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  at  the  W. 
end  of  North  Channel,  and  between  lakes  Huron  and 


Superior  ;  Lat.  46°  15'  N.,  Lon.  84°  10'  *V  ;  area ,  about 
200  sq.  m. 

Saint  Jo  seph,  in  Florida ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Cal¬ 
houn  co.,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  abt.  70  in.  S.W .  of 
Tallahassee. 

Saint  Joseph,  in  Indiana,  a  N.  co.,  adjoining  Michi¬ 
gan;  area,  abt.  470  sq.  in.  Fivers.  St.  Joseph  and  Kau- 
kakee  rivers.  Surface,  nearly  level ;  soil,  very  fertile. 
Min.  Iron.  Cap.  South  Bend.  Pop. (1870),  25,287.  —  A 
township  of  Allen  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Saint  Jo'seph,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Tensas  parish,  abt.  100  in.  X.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Saint  Joseph,  in  Michigan,  a  S  S.W.  co.,  adjoining 
Indiana;  area,  abt.  528  sq.  in.  Rivers.  St.  Joseph  (of 
Lake  Michigan),  Portage.  Prairie,  Pigeon,  and  Fawn 
rivers.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  remarkably  fertile. 
Cap.  Centreville.  Pop. (1870),  26.669,— -A  post-vilUgeand 
township  of  Berrien  co.,  abt.  194  m.  IV .  of  Detroit ;  pop. 
abt.  2,500. 

Saint  Joseph,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Stearns  co., 
abt.  10  in  W.  of  St.  Cloud. 

Saint  Joseph,  in  Missouri,  a  city,  cap.  of  Buchanan 
co.,  on  the  Missouri  River,  abt.  340  m.  above  Jefiersou 
City.  It  is  well  located,  has  numerous  manufactories, 
and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade.  The  city  is  regularly 
and  handsomely  built,  and  is  thriving  rapidly.  Pop. 
abt.  20,000. 

Saint  Joseph,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Williams  co.; 
pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Saint  Joseph,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  St.  Croix 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  300. 

Saint  Joseph  Bay,  in  Florida ,  an  arm  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  extending  S.  into  Calhoun  co.  It  is  25  in.  in 
length,  and  has  a  maximum  breadth  of  10  m. 

Saint  Joseph  tie  Ma«»kiiiong4,  or  Maskinong£, 
a  village  and  parish  of  St.  Maurice  co.^prov.  of  Quebec, 
abt.  60  m.  N.E.  of  Montreal ;  pop.  abt.  5,000. 

Saint  Joseph's  Grove,  in  Iowa ,  a  village  of  Du¬ 
buque  co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.W.  of  Dubuque. 

Saint  Joseph's  Kiver,  (of  Lake  Michigan  A  rises 
in  Hillsdale  co.,  Michigan,  and  flowing  first  N.W.  into 
Calhoun  co.,  then  S.W.  through  Branch,  St.  Joseph,  and 
Cass  cos.  into  Indiana,  where,  after  a  W.  course  of  abt. 
30  in.,  it  turns  N.W.  into  Michigan  again,  and  enters 
Lake  Michigan  from  Berrien  co.  Length,  abt.  250  m. 
Navigable  abt.  120. 

Saint  Joseph's  River,  (of  the  Mauinee,)  rises  in 
Hillsdale  co.,  Michigan,  and  flowing  S.W.  through  the 
N.W.  angle  of  Ohio,  into  Indiana,  it  joins  the  St.  Mary's 
River  at  Fort  Wayne,  in  Allen  co.,  to  form  the  Maumee 
River. 

St.  Just,  {-zhoost,)  Antoine,  one  of  the  associates  of 
Robespierre,  was  b.  in  1768,  and  was  educated  for  the 
legal  profession.  He  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI. 
materially  assisted  in  the  destruction  ot  the  Girondists, 
acted  as  a  commissioner  of  the  National  Convention  to 
the  army  in  Alsace,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
severity ;  and,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  becoming  in¬ 
volved  in  the  ruin  of  Robespierre,  was  guillotined  in 
July,  1794.  This  demagogue,  who  was  the  author  of 
several  works,  among  which  were  some  licentious 
poems,  has  often  been  confounded  with  Louis  Leon  St. 
Just,  the  writer  of  Esprit  de  la  Revolution,  et  de  la 
Constitution  de  France. 

Saint  Ean'<lry,in  Lou isi ana,  a  central  parish:  area, 
abt.  2,200  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Atcliafalaya  and  Mermentean 
rivers.  Surface,  somewhat  elevated  and  undulating; 
sod.  very  fertile.  Cap.  Opelousas.  Pop.  (1870)  24,732. 

Saint  Law  rence,  a  river  of  N.  America.  See  Law¬ 
rence  (Saint). 

Saint  Eejrer,  {lej'r,)  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village  of  Ozark 
co.,  abt.  13  in.  S.E  of  Gainesville. 

Saint  Leonard’s,  (len'urdt,)  in  Maryland,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Calvert  co.,  al-t.  45  in.  S.  of  Annapolis. 

Saint'-like,  a.  Saintly;  resembling  or  befitting  a 
saint;  as,  a  saint-like.  show. —  Leyden. 

Saint  till  ess,  n.  Quality  of  being  saintly. 

Saint  EcV,  a  town  of  France,  cap.  of  the  dept,  of  Man- 
che,  on  the  Vire,  55  m.  S.E.  of  Cherbourg.  Pop.  8,539. 

Saint  Eon 'is.  a  prosperous  seaport,  cap.  of  the  island 
of  Mauritius.  It  is  a  place  of  active  trade,  and  exports 
great  quantities  of  coffee  and  sugar.  Pop .  15.000. 

Saint  Eonis,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Sierra  co., 
abt.  21  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Downieville. 

Saint  Eonis.  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Bartholomew 
co.,  abt.  11  in.  X.E.  of  Columbus. 

Saint  Eonis.  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Gratiot 
co.,  abt.  36  ni.  W.  of  Saginaw  City. 

Saint  Eonis,  in  Minnesota,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  the 
British  possessions ;  area,  abt.  6.000  sq.  in.  Fivers. 
St.  ivouis.  Big  White  Face,  and  Cloquet  rivers.  Lake 
Superior  washes  the  S.E.  border.  Vermilion  Lake  occu¬ 
pies  the  X.  central  part,  and  Rainy  Lake  forms  a  part 
of  the  N.  bonier  of  this  co.  Surface ,  elevated  and  bro¬ 
ken  ;  soil,  in  general,  not  fertile.  Min.  Copper  and 
iron.  Cap.  Duluth.  I*np.  abt.  600. 

Saint  Eouis.  in  Missouri,  an  E.  co..  adjoining  Illi¬ 
nois;  area,  abt.  600  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
and  Maramec  rivers.  Surface,  somewhat  diversified; 
soil,  very  fertile,  producing  fruit  and  the  cereals  in 
abundance.  Min.  Stone-coal,  iron,  and  marble.  Cap.  St. 
Louis.  Php.  ( 187**4  352.548. 

— A  fine  and  flourishing  city,  port  of  entry,  and  cap.  of  the 
above  co.,and  the  principal  place  in  the  State,  admirably 
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period  in  the  history  of  St.  Louis;  but  tfteee  have  been 
removed  to  make  way  for  buildings,  and  their  site  is 
now  occupied  by  streets  and  houses.  In  the  older  part 
of  the  city,  by  the  brink  of  the  river,  which  is  the  chief 
seat  of  trade,  the  streets  are  narrow  and  inconveniein , 
but  of  late  they  have  been  much  improved.  The  more 
modern  sections,  on  the  high  grounds,  are  laid  out  in 
broad  avenues  and  streets,  in  which  are  most  of  the 
residences  of  the  business  and  professional  men.  The 
old  town  of  St.  Louis  was  chiefly  ol  wood,  but  since 
the  great  fire  of  1849  substantially  rebuilt  and  bat 
many  handsome  edifices,  as,  for  example,  the  Court- 
House  (cost  $1,200,000),  the  FourCourts  (cost $1,000,000), 
the  new  U.  S.  Custom-House  and  Post-Office  (to  cost 
$5,000,000),  Merchants’  Exchange  (costing  $1,000,000), 
and  the  Cathedral  ( R.  C.)  is  an  elegant  Doric  building, 
with  a  lofty  spire  and  chime  of  hells.  Among  the  other 
imposing  church  buildings,  are  Christ  church  (Epis.), 
Pilgrim  church  (Cong,  ),  Church  of  the  Messiah  (Unita¬ 
rian),  First  Presbyterian,  and  the  Jewish  synagogue. 


Fig.  2294.  —  saint  louis. 


Among  the  literary  and  scientific  institutions  may  he 
named  the*  St.  Louis  University,  founded  by  the  Jesuits 
in  1829,  which  has  a  valuable  museum  ami  library  of 
25,000  vols.,  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  in 
1856,  has  a  large  museum  and  a  good  library.  There 
are  several  public  libraries.  The  Mercantile  has  over 
50.000  vols.  and  some  fine  works  of  art,  and  the  Public 
School  Library  has  also  upwards  of  50,000  vols.  St.  L. 
has  many  spacious  parks  — Tower  Grove  has  277  acres, 
Forrest  Park  1,350  acres,  the  beautiful,  but  smaller,  La¬ 
fayette  ParK  of  30  acres,  together  with  Shaw’s  Garden 
and  several  other  parks,  form  in  all  over  2,i»00  acres. 
St.  L.  has  several  orphan  asylums,  homes  for  the 
friendless,  a  house  of  refuge,  a  girls’  industrial  home, 
industrial  school  for  boys,  several  free  evening  schools, 
an  insane  hospital,  a  maternity,  an  infant  hospital,  a 
large  marine  hospital,  3  general  hospitals,  7  convents, 
and  many  other  benevolent  institutions,  upon  both  in- 
dividuil  and  State  foundations,  which  attest  the  intel¬ 
ligent  philanthropy  of  its  citizens;  while  the  literary 
and  professional  organizations  are  of  a  corresponding 
high  order.  The  periodical  press,  embracing  some  60 
publications,  exercises  commanding  influence  upon 
public  opinion ;  and  educational  zeal  is  manifested  by 
a  complement  of  schools  fully  equal  to  the  average  of 
our  largest  cities  of  the  east.  Steamboats  of  the  largest 
class  come  close  up  to  the  levee;  and  St.  Louis,  whose 
commercial  importance  is  incessantly  increasing,  has 
became  the  grand  emporium  of  the  regions  <»n  the  .Mis¬ 
souri  and  the  Upp»*r  Mississippi.  The  bridge,  made  of 
iron  and  steel,  over  the  MiyMsnppi  at  this  city  is  one  of 
the  grandest  in  the  world,  built  by  Captain  Eads  and 
complete  l  in  1874,  at  a  total  cost  of  $i 0,000,060;  it  is 
nearly  5,00)  feet  in  length,  built  in  two  stories,  and  of 
sufficient  elevation  to  permit  the  passageol  steamboats. 
The  uew  Union  R.R.  depot  is  an  immense  building. 
The  great  tunnel  (7,0  K)  ft.)  under  the  city  runs  from  it 
to  the  bridge.  St.  L.  is  largely  engaged  in  ummtfuc- 
tures.  Her  fiouring-mills  are  numerous,  and  en.ioy  a 
high  reputation :  and  her  large  sugar-refineries  manu¬ 
facture  most  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  Oils  and  chemicals  are  largely  manufactured. 
The  manufacture  of  hemp  into  hale-rope  and  bagging, 
the  distillation  of  whisk**y,  ami  the  manufacture  of  to¬ 
bacco,  occupy  many  hands.  The  packing  of  pork,  beef, 
lard,  and  hams  employs  a  very  large  capital.  But  the 
manufacture  of  iron  exceeds  any  other  in  its  extent  and 
capital  involved.  The  total  annual  value  of  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  S'.  L.  for  1877  was  estimated  at  $:.<><  >000.000, 
and  nearly  2,000,000  bids,  of  flour  are  produced  annu¬ 
ally —  one  grain  elevator  alone  has  a  storage  capacity 
of  2,000,000  bushels.  St.  L.  was  founded  by  the  French, 
in  1764.  In  1860,  the  population  was  160,773;  in  1870, 
310.864;  and  by  a  local  census  of  1875,490,000,  which, 
if  correct,  would  make  it  the  third  city  in  the  U-  S.  in 
population.  The  total  debt  in  1876  was  $16,318,000,  an 
increase  si  nee  1866  of  $10,709,500. 

S'liut  Eonis.  in  Oregon ,  a  post-vill.  of  Marion  co. 
ttnint  Eon  s  Lake,  an  expansion  of  the  St.  Lawrence 


...  River,  near  Montreal,  abt.  7  m  wide  by  20  Ioiijr 

situated  on  the  Mississippi,  18  m.  below  the  mouth  ot  Saint  Eonis  Ri  ver.  rises  in  St.  Louis  co.,  Minnesota, 
the  Missouri,  and  nearly  200  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  |  and  flowing  first  S.S.W..  then  S.E.  to  the  borders  of 
Ohio,  at  the  terminus  of  many  important  railroads.  |  Wisconsin,  turns  to  the  N.E.  and  enters  Lake  Superior. 
The  city  extends  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  from  Sit i nt  Eonisville.  in  Ohio,  a  post-vill.  of  Licking  co. 
which  the  ground  rises  by  a  gentle  ascent  to  a  second Kui nt  Encia.  ( lushe-a .)  one  of  the  smaller  Cape  de 
plateau,  about  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  first.  Verd  Islands,  bet.  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Antonio;  Lat 
Fortifications  were  erected  on  this  terrace  at  an  early  |  16°  49'  X.  Lou.  24°  47'  W.  Ext.  10  m.  long  and  3  broad 
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Saint  L.U  cia,  an  island  of  thoW.  Indies.  See  Lccu(St.)|  township  of  Decatur  co.,  abt.  36  m.  S.E.  of  Iudiauapolis ; 
iilictt*,  ( loo- see* , )  in  Florida,  a  S.E.  co.,  border-  P°P-  abt.  TOO. 
niT  °»n  Atlantic  Ocean.  Hirer.  Kissinee  River.  Lake  Saiiiton^e,  ( santawnge ,)  an  old  W.  prov.  of  France, 
UKechobee  occupies  a  portion  of  this  co.  Surface ,  low  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  now  forming  the  dept*,  of, 
and  flat;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  The  name  of  this  co.  C'harente-Inferieure,  Deux-8evree,  and  C'harente. 
has  recently  been  changed  to  Brevard-  Pop.  abt.  30<».  Saint  Paris,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Champaign  co.J 
Bialllt  ly,  a.  (comp,  saintlilr  ;  superl.  saINTLIRST.)  abt.  58  in.  W  .  of  Columbua. 

Like  a  saint;  oecoming  a  holy,  devout  person;  as,  Saint  Paul,  an  islaud  of  British  N.  America,  in  the 

saintly  patience.  Gulf  ot  St.  Lawrence,  abt.  S  m.  N.E.  of  North  Poiut, 

Sdinit  Mari  a,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Green  Cape  Breton  Islaud.  It  exhibits  2  fixed  lights.  Lit. 

Lake  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.000.  |  (of  N.  Point )  47°  14'  N.,  Lou.  tio°  O'  W. 

Saillt  Marie')  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  .Saint  Pant,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Decatur  co., 
of  Jasper  co.,  abt.  (30  in.  E.  by  S.  of  Yaudulia;  pop.  abt.  abt.  35  m.  S.ii  of  Indianapolis. 

1  Saint  Paul,  in  Joioa,  a  post-village  of  Lee  co.,  abt.  22 

Saint  Mark's,  in  Florida ,  a  small  river  flowing  S.  into  in.  \V.  by  8.  of  Burlington. 

Apalachee  River  from  W  ukulla  co.  Saint  Paul,  in  Mintusota, a  city,  port  of  entry,  cap.  of 

A  post-village,  port  of  entry,  and  the  cap.  of  Wakulla  Ramsey  co.,  and  seat  of  the  Stale  goverumeut,  on  the 

co.,  on  >t.  Mark  s  River,  abt.  2d  m  S.  by  E.  of  Talla-  Mississippi  River,  2,070  m.  above  its  mouth,  and  0  m. 

hassi-e.  It  has  a  safe  harbor  for  vessels  drawing  8  feet 
of  water,  and  being  the  port  of  Tallahassee,  it  com¬ 
mands  an  extensive  trade.  At  the  E.  side  of  the  en 


trance  to  the  harbor  is  a  light-house,  exhibiting  a  fixed 
light  73  feet  high  ;  Lat.  30°  4'  X.,  Lon.  84°  20'  W. 

Saint  Mar  t  in,  an  island  of  the  W.  Indies,  between 
Anguilla  aud  St.  Bartholomew  ;  Lat.  18°  4'  X.,  Lou.  53° 
10'  \\  .  Area,  about  30  sq.  in.  In  1638,  this  island  was 
settled  by  the  French  and  Dutch,  the  fornu-r  occupying 
still  the  X.,  and  the  latter  the  S.,  part.  Pop.  (French) 
4.000;  (Dutch)  4.500. 

Saint  Martin,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the 
W.  coast  of  Patagonia,  S.  of  Madre  de  Dios;  Lat.  50° 
40'  S.,  L*n.  75°  26'  W. 

Saint  Martin,  a  village  and  parish  of  Terrebonne 


below  the  Falls  ot  8t.  Autbouy  ;  Lat.  44°  52'  46"  X.,  Lou. 
93°  5'  W.  ’Ibe  city  is  finely  located  on  a  bluff,  70  or  bul 
feet  above  the  river.  It  was  first  settled  in  1840,  and  is 
now  the  most  populous  city  in  the  State,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  important  commercial  places  of  the  X  W. 
It  contains  a  fine  State-House,  and  other  buildings  de¬ 
voted  to  literature,  science,  btnevoleuce,  Ac.,  while  its’ 
churches  and  schools  are  on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
its  rapid  progress  as  a  city,  indicating  a  worthy  a^pira-i 
tion  for  moral  and  intellectual  improvement.  >ituatedl 
almost  at  the  head  of  navigation  ou  the  Mississippi  I 
River,  5.  P.  commands  an  extensive  aud  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  commerce.  I’bp.  (1  >70),  20.045 ;  (1875 ».  33,178. 

Saint  Paul,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Websterco., 
t.  25  m.  E.  of  Spriugfield. 


prov.  of  Quebec,  abt.  12  in.  X.W.of  Montreal; pop.  4,500.  Saint  Paul's,  in  .V  Carolina ,  a  post-village  of  Robe- 
Saint  Martin's,  in  Louisiana,  a  S  S.E.  parish;  area,]  son  co..  abt.  20  in.  SS.W.  of  Fayetteville. 

abt.  750  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Grand  River,  and  Atchafalaya  Saint  Piiiil's  Bay,  a  village  and  parish  of  Saguenay 
ami  Teclie  bayou  x.  Surface,  level ;  sod.  in  the  vicinity  |  Co.,  pr.  of  Quebec,  abt.  60  m.  X.E.  of  Quebec;  pop.3,(HK). 
of  the  streams  exceedingly  fertile,  producing  largecrop's  Saint  Pe  ter,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Xi-  being  s 
of  Indian  corn  aud  sugar.  Cap.  St.  Martinsville.  l\tp.  collet  co,  abt.  75  m.  S.W.  of  St.  Paul.  Saint  5> 

(1870)9,370.  Saint  PeterS  Lake,  hd  expansion  of  the  St.  Law-  1075 

„  1  _ 1  ..  _ 11  .  _  a _ •  I  _  .  .  r*  1  .  •  .  . ,  .  .  _ 


Saint  Martin's,  in  Maryland,  a  small  river  flowing 
through  Worcester  co.  into  Sinepuxent  Sound.  —  A  post¬ 
village  of  Worcester  co.,  abt  120  in.  S.E.  of  Annapolis. 

Saint  Martin's  Keys,  in  Florula,  a  small  cluster  of 
islets  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  Lat.  28°  42' X.,  Lon  8  >°  30' W. 

Saint  Mar  tinsville,  in  Louisiana,  a  post -village, 
cap.  of  St.  Martin  s  parish,  abt.  125  in.  W.S.W.  of  Baton 
Rouge;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Saint  Mary,  a  group  of  islands  in  theGulf  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  off  the  S.  coast  of  Labrador;  Lit.  50°  20'  X.,  Lon. 
60°  W. —  A  S.E.  district  of  Newfoundland. 

Saiiht  .Mary,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Mills  co.,  abt.  230  m. 
W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Saint  Mary's,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  and  port  of 
entry  of  Camden  co.,  on  St.  Mary's  River,  abt.  9  m. 
alnjve  its  month  ;  pop.  abt.  750. 

Saint  Mary's,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Adams  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Saint  Mary's,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Linn  co.,  abt.  20 
m  X.  by  E  of  Iowa  City. — A  twp.  of  Millsco. ;  pop. 19.4. 

Saint  Mary's,  in  Louisiana ,  a  S.  bv  E.  parish,  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  area,  abt.  860  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Atcuaftlaya  ami  Teclie  bayonx.  Surface ,  level:  soil, 
extremely  fertile.  Cap.  Franklin.  Pop.  (1870)  13,980. 

Saint  Mary's,  in  Marylawl,  a  S.  co.  bordering  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  :  area,  abt.  250  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Potomac 
and  Patuxent  rivers.  Surface,  nearly  level;  sot/,  fertile. 
Cap.  Leonard!  1  wn.  Pop.  (1870)  15,089. 

Saint  Mary's,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-vill.  and  township 
of  Waseca  co.,  abt.  2 1  m.  S.E  of  Mankato:  pop.  abt.  500. 

Saint  Mary's,  in  Nevada,  a  village  of  ilumboldt  co., 
abt.  40  in.  X.  of  Unionville. 

Saint  Mary's,  in  0'iio,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Auglaize  co.,  abt.  105  m.  W.X.W.  of  -Columbus;  pop 
abt.  1,800. 

Saint  Mary's,  in  ir.  Fir^tnia,  a  post- village,  cap.  of  | 
Pleasants  co.,  abt.  61  in.  S.S.W.  of  Wheeling. 


rence  River,  between  Lit.  46°  and  46°  S',  and  Lou.  73° 
W. ;  length ,  abt.  35  in.  ;  greatest  breadth  10  m. 

Saint  Peter's  (or  Minnesota  River,  in  Minnesota, 
rises  in  Big  Stone  Lake,  on  the  W.  border  of  the  Stale, 
and  flows  S.E.  to  Blue  Eirth  co. ;  thence  turning  X.E., 
it  enters  the  Mississippi  River  between  Hennepin  and 
Dakota  cos.  Length,  al»t.  4  X>  m. 

Saint  Peter's  Wort,  n.  See  Asctp.um. 

Saint  Pierre,  J.AcqoES  Uenri  Bernards;  de,  a  French 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  b.  at  Havre,  in  1737,  was  edu- 


entered  into  the  study  of  all  the  physical  science*  — 
unit  hematics,  astronomy,  general  physics,  and  chemistry, 
—  and  all  the  general  science  attainable  with  respect  to 
organized  beings.  He  next  proceeded  to  make  his 
experimental  eaucation;  he  married,  and  continued  to 
pursue  his  prescribed  career,  in  which  gm>d  and  evil 
w  ere  confounded,  aud  every  kind  of  dissipation  follow  ed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession.  This,  however,  iu  lSuT, 
came  to  an  end  ;  his  fortune  was  gone,  aud  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  become  a  clerk  in  a  government  office  at  a 
small  yearly  salary.  I11  1812,  he  being  then  in  his  fifty- 
second  year,  lie  considered  it  time  to  “  establish  his 
theory,”  and  published  a  number  of  remarkable  works, 
which,  however  impracticable  aud  visionary  in  their 
character,  attracted  round  him  a  large  number  of  dis- 
ciples.  His  last  efforts  were  directed  towards  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  uew  religion,  which  he  called  the  New 
Christianity,  in  which  society  was  to  be  reorganized 
upon  this  formular:  — **  To  each  man  a  vocation  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ins  capacity,  and  to  each  capacity  a  recompense 
according  to  its  worth.”  Beiore  breathing  his  last  he 
gave  his  final  instructions  to  his  chief  disciples,  among 
whom  were  Augustine  Thierry,  the  great  historian, 
and  Comte,  the  future  aftthor  of  the  Positive  Philoso¬ 
phy.  His  most  important  works  were,  Introduction  to 
Vie  Scientific  Luburs  of  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  The  Re¬ 
organization  of  Euroj/ean  Society ;  aud  New  Christianity. 
D.  1825.  After  the  death  of  its  lounder.  St.  Simonianism 
experienced  some  curious  mishaps.  Several  ol  its  most 
enthusiastic  followers  established  a  little  church,  w  here 
a  mystical  theology  was  propounded.  In  1830  a  weekly 
journal  was  started  in  furtherance  of  the  movement, 
which  had  now  attracted  numbers  of  the  educated 
classes  to  embrace  its  dogmas;  but  a  split  occurred  be¬ 
tween  tbe  leaders  of  the  sect ;  one  party  formed  a  kind 
of  monastic  community,  which,  after  a  short  time,  whs 
suppressed  by  the  government,  M  En  fan  tin,  the  abbot, 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment. 

Simon.  Louis  De  Routkoi,  Dike  de.  was  b.  in 
lie  eutered  the  army  early,  and  served  iu  the 
campaigns  iu  Flanders,  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Regency  under  the  Duke  d' Orleans,  and  in  1721  was 
appointed  ambassador -extraordinary  to  the  court  of 
?-puiu,  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between  tbe  Infanta  and 
Louis  XV.;  and  d.  in  1755.  His  Meuudrs  of  the  Reign 
of  Isjuis  A'  IV.  and  the  Regency  contain  a  vast  mass  of 
information,  and  possess  great  historical  value  as  a  vivid, 
ami,  on  the  whole,  truthtul  representation  ol  tin*  times. 

Saint'-Simo nian,  n.  (Pol.  Earn.)  A  disciple  of 
St.  Simon  (Count  de/,  q.  v. 


cated  in  the  engineer  school  at  Paris;  for  a  time  hefol-  Sai  11  t-Simo  11  ian  issn,  n.  The  theories,  principles, 
lowed  the  military  profession  in  the  service  of  Russia;!  or  practice  inculcated  b.j  the  Saint-Simoniaii*. 
afterwai ds  obtained  a  commission  in  the  engineer  corps  .Saint  Steplumo,  Stofano.  See  Berlin, Treaty.  297. 

r'Vlce  ’  spent  three  years  in  the  Isle  of  1  ranee,  about  Saint  Stephen,  in  Neb.,  a  twp.  A  v.  of  Richardson  co. 
17i0-73;  and,  retiring  from  military  life,  he  devoted  the  Saint  Stephen's,  a  seaport-town  of  New  Brunswick, 
remainder  of  his  days  to  literature.  In  1781  appeared  abt.  60  in.  W.  of  St.  John  ;  pop.  (1871)  6,515. 
hi s  E.ud<s  de  la  Mature,  And  in  1788,  his  Paul  et  Fir-  Sain  t  Tain  many.  in  Louisiana,  a  S.E.  parish,  border- 
ymie,  which,  after  passing  through  50  editions  in  iug  on  Mississippi  and  Like  Pontcliartrain ;  area,  abt. 

one  year,  has  been  translated  into  almost  all  the  lan-  1,2U0  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Pearland  Chelbnte  rivers  Surface, 

uneven ;  soil,  not  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Covington. 

,  Pop.  (1870),  5.586, 

Saint  Thom  as,  an  island  of  the  Virgin  group.  W. 
Indies,  belonging  to  Denmark,  abt.  38  in.  E  of  Pcrto 


guages  of  Europe.  “  For  many  years,”  says  Humboldt, 
“it  was  the  constant  companion  of  myself,  and  my 
valued  friend  and  fellow-traveller  B  -upland;  and  often, 
in  the  calm  brilliancy  of  a  southern  sky,  or,  wheu  in 
the  rainy  season  the  thuuder  reechoed  and  the  light¬ 
ning  gleamed  through  the  forests  that  skirt  the  shor  s' 
of  the  Orinoco,  we  felt  ourselves  penetrated  by  the  mar¬ 
vellous  truth  with  which  tropical  nature  is  described  in 
this  little  work,”  Carlyle  has  called  it  “  the  swan-»ong 
of  old  dying  France.”  Xapoleou  conferred  on  St.  Pierre 


Rico;  Lit.  18°  2(1'  24"  N.,  Lou.  64°  55'  45"  W.  Ar>a, 
abt.  45  sq.  m.,  only  2,500  acres  of  which  are  under  culti¬ 
vation.  Prod.  Sugar,  ruin,  Ac.  S.  T,  having  a  free 
harbor,  is  visited  annually  by  a  large  number  ot  vessels, 
aud  is  a  place  of  much  business  activity.  Cap.  Charlotte 
Amalie.  Pop.  abt.  14.000. 


the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  Saint  Thomas,  a  town  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  co.  of  Mid¬ 
granted  him  a  pen>ion  of  2,000  francs.  St.  Pierre  was  dlesex,  abt.  17  m.  S.  of  London;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 
also  the  author  of  La  Chaumiere  Jndienne,  Harmonis  Saint  Tiioma*.  a  village  ol  Lower  California,  abL  30 
de  la  Nature,  and  several  other  works,  all  marked  by  ju.  S.S.E.  ot  San  Diego. 

elegant  taste  and  philosophical  feeling.  D.  1814.  Saint  Thomas,  iu  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Cole  *>., 

Saint  Pierre,  a  small  island  on  the  S.  coast  of  New-  aibt.  15  m.  S.  ui  Jefferson  City. 

found!  and.  and  which,  with  the  two  islands  of  Miquelon.  Saint  Thomas,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  and 
|  belong  to  France,  and  compose  the  all  of  her  possessions  township  of  Franklin  co.,  abt.  10  m  W.  of  Chuinbers- 


Saint  Mary's  Landing,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  !  in  X.  America.  Pop.  1,70b.  burg;  pop.  abt.  1,7SS. 

St.  Genevieve  co.,  abt.  70.  111.  8.  by  E.  of  St.  Louis.  |  Saint  Pierre,  a  town,  cap.  of  the  island  of  Martin-  Saint  Vincent,  an  island  of  the  W.  Indies,  belong- 


Saint  Mary's  River,  rises  in  the  Okefiuokee 
Swamp,  in  Ware  co.,  Georgia,  and  flawing  S.  to  the  bor¬ 
der  of  Floridii,  continues  to  form  the  boundary  of  these 
two  States  until  it  enters  the  Atlantic  Oceau;  length, 
abt.  100  m. 

Saint  Mary's  River,  rises  in  Auglaize  co.,  Ohio, 
and  flowing  X.YV.  into  Indiana,  joins  the  St.  Joseph 
River  in  Allen  co.  to  form  the  Maumee  River. 


ing  to  Great  Britain,  abt.  100  111.  W.  ot  Barbadoes  ;  Lit. 
13°  13'  X.,  L011.  61°  i5'  W. ;  area ,  abt.  132  sq.  m.  Sur - 


ique,  W.  Indies.  It  is  generally  well  built,  and  contains; 
many  elegant  public  and  private  edifices.  The  town  is  1  _ _  _ _ _ 

defended  by  several  forts.  It  is  the  birth-place  (1763;,  y&c*,  pleasantly  diversified,  a  volcanic  ridge  intersecting 
of  the  Empress  Josephine.  Pop.  21,000.  the  island  from  X.  to  S.,  the  culminating  peak  of  which, 

Saint  Re'^is  River,  in  New  York,  rises  in  Franklin  called  the  &>utfriere ,  was  in  a  state  ol  t.-rrific  eruption 

co..  and,  flowing  X.  by  W.,  enters  the  St.  Law  rence  River  iu  1812;  soil,  generally  fertile.  l*rod.  Sugar,  ruin,  uio- 

between  St.  Lawrence  and  Franklin  cob.  hisses,  arrow-root,  and  cotton.  Cap.  Kingstown,  ibp. 

Saint's  Bell,  n.  ( Eccl .)  See  Svcring-bell.  32.000. 


Saint  Mary's  Strait,  a  channel  connecting  Lake  Saint  -seeming,  a.  Assuming  the  characteristics  of  a  Saint  ^  i'tns*  Dance,  n.  (Med.)  See  Chorea. 

.  .  *  1,  1  k-nii)  •  a.  ia/i  ninlt*  t.'  S a  W ' ? : /  L  V .  71.. ...”  I  -  -  >.  >1  r.  ..ill-,  i-r-1 


Superior  with  Lake  Huron,  and  separating  the  upper 
peninsula  of  Michigan  from  Canada.  It  is  abt.  63  ni.  in 
length,  and  is  navigable  to  within  1  m  of  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior.  Here  it  has  a  fall  of  22  ft.  in  ^  of  a  m.  A  canal, 
(one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  kind  in  the  Union.)  has 
been  constructed  around  this  obstacle,  aud  communica¬ 
tion  between  all  the  great  lakes  is  now  complete. 

Saint  Maurice,  'mor'ris.i  a  co.  of  prov.  of  Quebec; 
area,  abt.  7,3uO  sq.  m.  Cup.  Three  Rivers.  Pop.  20,000. 
—  A  village  of  the  above  co.,  abt.  84  m.  S.W.  of  Quebec.  I 

Saint  Michael's,  mi kf Is,)  in  M iryland, a  river  flow- 1 
ing  into  Chesapeake  Bay  from  Talbot  co. 

-A  post-village  of  Talbot  co.,  abt.  57  m.  S.E.  of  Annapolis. 

Saint  Michael's  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  E.  coastof  Labrador;  Lat.  52°  56'  N.,  Lon. 
55°  30'  W. 

Saint  Mo'ran,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Mackinaw 

Co.:  pon.  abt. 350 

Saint  JSazian,  (na'zhan.)  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of 
M  mi  to  woe  eo  ,  abt.  33  m.  E.N'.E  of  Fond  du  Lac. 

SaintoTosTist.  -jist.m.  (Ti">l.)  One  who  is  learned  in 
the  Knowledge  of  saints;  — also,  a  biographer  of  saints. 

Saint  Oilier,  ( o'inair ,)  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and, 


saint :  a-,  saint-seeming  piety.  Saint  Train,  in  Colorado  Territory,  a  post-^ village,  cap. 

Sain  t  ship,  n.  The  character  or  qualities  of  a  saint.  of  Weld  co.,  abt.  50  in.  X.  by  E.  of  Deliver. 

**  Whose  eyes  might  shake  the  tainUhip  of  an  anchorite.” — H*ron.  Sa'jou,  n.  (Zoijl.)  A  lively  and  active  monkey,  of  the 

Saint  Simon,  (se-nsatong,)  Claude  IIenri,  Count  de.  C'bid<e,  genus  Gibus;  docile,  but  somewhat  capricious, 

a  celebrated  French  social  philosopher,  grandson  of  the  It  has  a  prehensile  tail,  though  it  is  not  so  delicate  an 

follow  ing,  B.  at  Paris,  1760.  After  completing  his  edu-  organ  of  touch  as  in  some  other  specie*.  In  their  native 

cation  he  entered  the  army,  and  in  1777  was  included  in  forests  they  live  in  troops,  feeuiug  ou  fruits,  grain, 

au  expedition  sent  by  Louis  XYI.  to  assist  this  country  eggs,  Ac. 

iu  her  war  with  England.  After  seeing  some  service  Sake,  n.  [A.  S  sacu.  a  suit  in  law.]  Final  cause :  end : 
under  Washington,  and  travelling  through  Mexico,  he  aim;  purpose;  or  rather,  the  purpose  of  obtaining;  ac- 

returned  to  France,  and  was  appointed  colonel  in  the  count;  regard  to  any  purpose  or  thing;  —  principally 

French  army.  He,  however,  took  no  interest  in  his  need  iu  the  phrases,  for  my.  sake,  for  the  sake  of,  for  hit 

military  duties,  as  he  intended  to  devote  his  life  to  the  (or  her )  sake,  for  mercy's  sake,  Ac. 

advancement  of  human  civilization.  On  the  breaking  Sa'ker,  n.  [Fr-J  ( Mil .)  A  kind  of  ordnance  used  in 
out  of  the  Revolution,  though  he  warmly  sympathized  the  I6th  century,  throwing  a  5J^  lb.  ball,  and  of  3*^ 


with  the  movement,  he  took  no  part  in  the  subsequent 
events,  but  retired  entirely  from  the  army,  and  bought 
a  considerable  quantity  of  confiscated  land,  with  tne 
view  of  establishing  a  large  scientific  and  industrial 
school :  but  the  scheme  was  a  failure,  aud  St.  Simon 
retired  from  it  after  losing  avast  sum  of  money.  From 
this  time  he  devoted  himself  to  what  he  termed  a 
“physioo-political”  reformation,  for  which  purpose  he 

9 


inches  calibre. 

Suki',  n.  (Zodl.)  A  monkey,  called  also  Fox-tailed 
Monkey,  belonging  to  the  Cebidse,  genus  P.thena.  These 
animals  usually  reside  in  the  outskirts  of  forests,  in 
small  societies  of  ten  or  twelve  individuals.  Upon  the 
slightest  provocation  they  display  a  morose  and  savage 
temper;  and.  like  tne  Howlers,  they  utter  loud  or  it* 
before  suurise  aud  after  sunset. 
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Saltina'ra,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  rising  in  the  Ural  |  posite  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  River,  abt.  30  m.  S.W 
Mountains,  and  after  a  S.  course  of  350  m.,  joining  the  of  Santa  Marta. 

Ural  River,  20  m.  S.E.  of  Orenburg.  SaIaiiianea,iniV.F., a  twp.of  Cattaraugus  co.;  pop.  1,881. 

Sal,  n.  ( Chem .)  This  word  was  formerly  used  as  a  pre-  Sal'amaii<ler,r?.[Ar. samandcr,  fromsamad,  perpetual, 


fix  to  signify  acrystallizable  compound ;  as,  for  example 
sal-ammoniac,  or  chloride  of  ammonium;  saZ-enixmn 
acid  sulphate  of  potash;  sai-prunella,  fused  nitrate  of 
potash;  sal-acetosella,  oxalate  of  potash;  sal-volatile, 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  liquid  ammonia;  sal- gem,  or 
rock-salt. 

Salaam',  Salam',  n.  [Ar.  saldrn ,  peace.]  A  saluta¬ 
tion  practised  by  the  Orientals,  as  a  mark  of  deference 
or  respect ; — hence,  a  bow ;  an  obeisance ;  as,  to  make  a 
salaam. 

Sal  able,  a.  [From  sale.]  That  may  be  sold ;  mar¬ 
ketable;  merchantable;  in  good  demand;  as,  salable 
commodities. 

Sal'ableuess,  n.  Quality,  or  state,  of  being  salable. 

Salably,  adv.  In  a  salable  manner. 

Salacious,  (- Id'shus ,)  a.  [Lat.  salax ,  salacio ,  fond  of 
leaping,  from  satire,  to  leap.]  Lustlul ;  lecherous  ;  las¬ 
civious. 

Sala'ciously,  adv.  Lustfully;  with  hot,  carnal  ap- 
petite. 

Sala'ciousiiess,  Salacity,  (- lds'i-ty ,)  n.  [Lat. 
salacitas.]  Hot  lust;  strong  propensity  to  indulge  the 
6exual  passions ;  lasciviousness. 

Salad,  n.  [Fr.  salade;  It.  insuldta ,  from  Lat.  sal,  salt.] 
A  preparation  of  raw  herbs,  as  lettuce,  radish,  onion, 
Ac  ,  generally  dressed  with  salt,  oil,  vinegar,  Ac.,  or 
other  condiments,  and  used  as  a  relish  to  other  tood; 
as,  to  dress  a  salad. 

( Cookery .)  A  dish,  as  of  chicken  or  lobster,  minced 
fine,  and  intermixed  with  green  herbs,  as  lettuce,  onion, 
Ac.,  seasoned  with  mustard,  oil,  and  other  condiments; 
as,  we  supped  off  lobster -salad  and  cbainpague. 

Sal  ad-bowl.  (-&JZ,)  n.  A  large  bowl  or  basin  wherein 
salad  is  mixed  and  served 

Salade,  Sal  let,  n.  A  light  kind  of  helmet  (Fig.  2295) 
introduced  during  the 
15th  century,  chiefly  for 
the  use  of  foot-soldiers. 

Salad  in,  or  Sala- 
lied  din.  a  celebrated 
sultan  of  Egypt  and  Sy¬ 
ria,  B.  1137,  who,  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by 
his  valor.  He  made  great 
conquests  in  Syria,  Ara¬ 
bia,  Persia,  and  Meso¬ 
potamia;  after  which  he  defeated  the  Christians  with 
great  slaughter,  near  Tiberias,  and  took  Guy  de  Lusig- 
nan.  King  of  Jerusalem,  prisoner.  This  was  followed 
by  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem,  where  he  behaved  with 
great  generosity  to  the  Christians.  In  1189  Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion.  with  his  ally  Philippe  Auguste,  King  of 
France,  laid  siege  to  Acre,  which,  after  a  two  years’ 
struggle,  was  taken  by  them.  The  crusaders  subse¬ 
quently  took  Ciesarea  and  Jaffa,  and  Richard  Coeur-de- 
Lion  advanced  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Jerusalem; 
but  a  truce  was  afterwards  concluded  between  Saladin 
and  the  Christians ;  soon  after  which  the  Sultan  died, 
broken  down  by  his  constant  toil.  D.  at  Damascus,  1192. 

Kal  .uliiig,  n.  Herbs  or  vegetables  for  salads. 

Sala'do  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the 
dept,  of  Coqnimbo,  Chili,  S.  of  Copiapo. 

Sala'do  Creek,  in  Texas,  enters  the 
River  from  Bexar  co. 

Salaliieli,  ( [sa'la-he-a ,)  a  town  on  the 
Egypt,  38  m.  from  Belbeis  :  pop.  6,000. 

Ssilal-berry,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  fruit  of  Qaultheria  shal- 
lon,  growing  in  the  valley  of  the  Oregon,  abt.  the  size 
of  a  common  grape,  of  a  dark-purple  color,  and  of  sweet, 
pleasant  flavor.  —  Gray. 

Sal-alem'brotli.  n.  (Chem.)  See  Alembroth. 

Salam',  n.  Same  as  Salaam,  7.  v. 

Salaman  ca,  a  city  of  Spain,  cap.  of  a  prnv.  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  Tonnes,  a  tributary  of  the  Douro, 
92  m.  S.W.  of  Leon,  and  119  W.N.W.  of  Madrid.  The 
city  stands  on  3  small  hills,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls. 
It  has  numerous  squares  and  public  buildings.  The  Ca¬ 
thedral  is  a  majestic  Gothic  edifice.  The  University, 


Fig.  2295.  —  salade. 
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eternal  ]  Originally,  a  fabulous  animal  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  live  in  the  fire,  and  to  be  very  poisonous. 

(Zf)bl.)  See  Salamandrid.e. 

— In  England,  a  circular  iron  plate  employed  for  culinary 
purposes; — also,  a  large  poker, placed  in  the  fire  till  red- 
hot.  and  then  used  in  heating  ale,  Ac. 

Salamander  safe ,  in  the  U.  States,  a  particular  kind 
of  fire-proof  iron  safe. 

Salamaii'dridae,  n.pl.  (Zobl.)  The  Salamander  fam., 
order  Urodela,  comprising  tailed  batrachia,  divided  into 
Salamander  proper 
and  Tritons.  More 
than  twenty  species 
are  found  in  the  U.  S., 
from  two  and  a  half 
to  twelve  inches  long. 

They  have  no  ster¬ 
num,  ribs  rudimen¬ 
tary,  legs  four,  fingers 
four,  and  toes  five  in 

most  genera;  and,  contrary  to  what  is  seen 
in  frogs  and  toads,  the  fore  feet  are  developed 
before  the  hind  ones.  In  their  adult  state, 
most  Salamanders  proper  live  upon  the  land, 
approaching  the  water  only  at  the  season  in 
which  they  lay  their  eggs.  Some  are  terres¬ 
trial  tliroughout  life,  laying  their  eggs  under 
stoues  and  old  logs  in  damp  places.  The  Tri¬ 
tons  have  the  tail  compressed,  and  are  en¬ 
tirely  aquatic ;  yet,  as  they  respire  by  means 
of  lungs,  they  come  to  the  surface  of  the  water  Fig.  2297. 
from  time  to  time  for  atmospheric  air.  They  salam \n- 
have  the  most  wonderful  power  to  reproduce  DR  a  macu- 
mutilated  or  lost  parts.  The  limbs  may  be  lata. 
removed,  and  in  less  than  a  year  they  will 
grow  again;  and  the  new-formed  limbs  may  in  turn 
be  amputated,  and  will  in  turn  be  replaced  by  others. 
Even  the  eye,  when  destroyed,  is  said  in  time  to  be  re¬ 
produced. 

Salamaii'drine,  a.  Having  the  property  «f  resist¬ 
ing  fire  ;  pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  resembling  a  sala¬ 
mander. 

Salaiuan 'droid,  a.  [Gr.  salamandra,  and  eidos, 
form.]  Resembling  the  salamanders. 

Salamanquese,  {-kez'.)  n.,  sing,  and  pi.  ( Geog .)  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Salamanca,  Spain  ;  plurally,  the 
people  of  Salamanca. 

— a.  ( Geog.)  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  Salamanca,  or  its 
inhabitants. 

Sal  'a  mis,  ( anc .  Geog.,)  a  mountainous  island  of  Greece, 
off  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  forming  with  it  the  Bay  of 
Eleusis ;  area,  30  sq.  111.  Its  modern  name  is  Koluri 
Pop.  5.000.  The  Persian  fleet,  tinder  Xerxes,  was  de¬ 
feated  in  the  Bay  of  Salam  is  by  the  Greek  fleet,  com¬ 
manded  by  Themistocles,  in  Dec.,  b.c.  480.  The  Persian 
fleet  consisted  of  1,207,  and  the  Greek  of  366  ships. 

Sal-am  ma  nia,  n.{Chem.)  See  Ammonia  (Chloride  of). 

Salam  o  n  ie,  in  Indiana ,  a  river  rising  in  Jay  co.,  and 
flowing  N.YY\  enters  the  YVabash  River  in  Wabash  co. — 
A  township  of  Huntington  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,400. 

Saftam-stono,  n  {Min.)  The  Sapphire,  7.  v. 

Salan'ga,  an  island  of  Ecuador,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
abt.  80  in.  N.YV.  of  Guayaquil. 

Salaried,  ( sdl'a-rid ,)  a.  Having  or  enjoying  a  salary; 
as,  a  salaried  official. 

Sal 'ary,  n.  [Fr.  salaire  ;  Lat.  solarium,  said  to  be  from 
sal,  salt,  because  salt  was  part  of  the  pay  of  the  Roman 
soldiers.]  The  recompense,  or  consideration,  stipulated 
to  be  paid  to  a  person  for  services,  usually  a  fixed  sum 
to  be  puid  annually  or  periodically  ;  stipend  ;  pay  ;  wages; 
hire;  allowance. 

— v.  a.  To  allow  or  pay  a  salary  to  a  person ;  as,  a  salaried 
judge,  a  salaried  clerk. 

Sala watty,  ( sa-la-wat'te ,)  an  island  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Papua,  Lat.  1°  S.,  Lon. 
130°  E.  Ext.  35  m.  long,  and  25  broad. 

Sale,  n.  [Icel.  sal,  sala  ;  Dan.  saly,  a  selling.  See  Sell.] 
Act  of  selling ;  the  exchange  of  a  commodity  for  money 
of  equivalent  value,  paid,  or  to  be  paid;  as,  a  sale  of 
cotton  ou  14  days’  credit.  —  Power  of  selling  ;  market;  I 
demand  ;  as,  there  is  always  a  ready  sale  for  such  goods. 


Sa'lem,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Carroll  co.  pop.  abt 
1,400. —  A  township  of  Knox  co  :  pop.  abt.  2,600. —  A 
town,  cap.  of  Marion  co.,  abt.  14  m.  N.E.  of  Centralia; 
p> p.  abt.  3,500. 

Salem,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Delaware  co. ;  p<p 
abt.  2,200.  —  A  township  of  Pulaski  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.000. 
— A  village  of  Randolph  co.,  abt.  S3  in.  N.E.  of  Indian¬ 
apolis.  —  A  township  of  Steuben  co.  ;  pop.  abt.  2,200  — 
A  post-village,  cap.  of  YY'asbington  co.,  abt.  30  ni.  N  W. 
of  New  Albany.  It  is  finely  located,  has  some  exten¬ 
sive  manufactories,  and  is  a  place  of  much  activity.  Pop. 
abt.  2,500. 

Sa  lem,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Henry 
co.,  abt.  25  m.  Y\\  of  Burlington  ;  pop.  3,500. 

Salem,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Livingston  co, 
abt.  200  m.  YV  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Salem,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  500. 

Salem,  in  Massachusetts,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  one 
of  the  caps,  of  Essex  co.,  on  a  point  of  land  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay,  formed  by  two  inlets  called  N.  and  S. 
rivers,  14  m.  N.E.  of  Boston;  Lat.  42°  31'  18  '  N  .  Lon. 
70°  53'  53"  YV.  It  is  an  important  commercial  and 
manufacturing  city  of  New  England,  and  though  irreg¬ 
ularly  laid  out,  is  well  built,  and  contains  many  hand¬ 
some  residences.  The  harbor  is  commodious  and  well 
protected.  The  East  India  Marine  Society,  composed  of 
men  who  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has  a  large 
museum  of  oriental  curiosities;  the  Essex  Institute,  with 
a  large  library  and  scientific  collections,  each  now  form 
a  part  of  the  Peabody  Acad  of  Science,  founded  in  1869, 
with  a  gift  of  $150,uoo;  the  Salem  Atheuseum  has  also  a 
fine  library.  There  are  also  a  normal  and  several  gram¬ 
mar  schools,  cotton-mills,  manufactures  of  chemicals, 
varnishes,  leather,  jute,  shoes,  machinery.  Ac.  Salem, 
after  Plymouth,  is  the  oldest  town  of  New  England, 
having  been  settled  in  1628,  8  years  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  In  1692,  nineteen  persons  were 
burned  at  S.  for  practising  witchcraft.  S.  was  noted  for 
its  patriotic  zeal  in  the  Revolutionary  YY'ar,  taking  an 
important  part  in  the  fitting  out  of  privateers— it  is  said 
to  the  number  of  60.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in 
1836.  Pop.  1*79,  abt.  33,000.  See  Historical  Sketch  of 
S deni,  by  YVebber  and  Nevms  (Boston,  1878). 

Salem,  in  Mich.,  a  twp.  of  Allegan  co. — A  post-vill.  and 
twp.  of  YVashtenaw  co,abt.  30  m.  YV.  by  N.  of  Detroit. 

Salem.  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Tippah  co. 
Salem,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Dent  co.,abt. 
25  m.  S.S.E- of  Rolla. 

Salem,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Rockingham  co.,  abt.  35  m.  S.E.  by  S.  of  Concord; 
pop.  (1870),  1,603. 

.Salem,  in  New  Jersey,  e  S.W.  co  ,  adjoining  Delaware; 
area,  abt.  540  sq.  m.  Livers.  Delaware  and  Maurice 
rivers,  and  Oldman's,  Stow,  Salem,  and  Alloway’s 
creeks.  Surface,  mostly  level ;  soil,  in  some  parts  very 
fertile.  Min.  Some  iron  is  found.  Marl  is  abundant. 
Cap.  Salem.  Pop.(  187 0)23.966.- — A  town,  cap.  of  the  above 
co.,  abt.  65  m.  S.YV.  of  Trenton.  Manuf.  Glass.  Pop. 
(1.870),  4,572. 

Salem,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Chautauqua  co.,  abt. 
50  m.  W.S.W.  of  Buffalo. — A  post-village  and  township, 
semi-cap.  of  Washington  co.,  abt.  48  m.  N.N.E.  of 
A 1 1  >any ;  pop.  ( 1 8 \  0)  3,556. 

Salem,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Forsyth  co., 
abt.  120  m.  YV.  by  N.  of  Raleigh.  Manuf.  Cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  paper,  Ac.  Pop.  abt.  1.300. 

Salem,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Auglaize  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
1,000. — A  township  of  Champaign  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,800. — 

A  town  of  Perry  township, Columbiana  co ,  abt.  167  m. 
N.E.  of  Columbus.  Manuf.  Locomotives,  agricultural 
machines  and  implements,  pottery,  Ac.  Pop.  abt.  5,000. 
— A  post-township  of  Columbiana  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,700  — 

A  village  of  Guernsey  co..  abt.  30  m.  N.E.  of  Zanesville. 
—  A  township  of  Highland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Jefferson  co. ;  p<p.  abt.  2,800.  —  A  township  of 
Meigs  co.;  pap.  abt.  2,600.  —  A  township  of  Monroe  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  3,0()0. — A  village  of  Montgomery  co.,  abt.  12  ni. 
N.YYr.  of  Dayton. — A  township  of  Muskingum  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,600.  —  A  township  of  Ottawa  co. ;  pap.  abt.  1,100. 
— A  township  of  Shelby  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Tuscarawas  co. :  pop  abt.  2,700.  —  A  township 
of  Warren  co. ;  pop.  abt.  5,500.  —  A  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Washington  co.,  abt.  14  m  N.  by  E.  of  Marietta; 
pop.  abt.  2,300. — A  twp.  or  Wyandot  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 


Auction;  public  disposal  of  goods  to  the  highest  bid-  Salem,  in  Oregon,  a  city,  cap.  of  the  State,  and  seat  of 


Fig.  2296.  —  Salamanca. 

founded  in  1239,  was  formerly  celebrated,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  seat  of  learning  in  Spain.  Manuf.  Hats,  woollens, 
shoes,  leather,  earthenware,  glue,  starch,  Ac.  The  French 
under  Marnmnfc  were  here  defeated  by  the  Anglo-Span- 
ish  army  under  YVellington,  in  1812.  Pop.  15,500. 
Salaman  ca,  an  island  of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  op- 


der  ;  as,  I  bought  that  table  at  a  sale.  —  State  of  being 
venal,  or  of  being  open  to  bribery;  state  of  being  to  be 
sold  ;  as,  the  sati  of  a  vote  to  a  buyer.  —  Of  sale,  an  sale, 
for  sale,  offered  to  purchasers;  to  be  bought  or  sold  ;  as, 
he  has  books. for  sale. 

To  set  to  sale,  to  otter  for  sale :  to  make  merchandise  of. 

(Law  )  That  transaction  by  which  the  ownership  of 
property  is  transferred  from  one  person  to  another,  in 
consideration  of  a  money  payment  made  by  the  buyer 
to  the  seller.  If  it  be  a  commutation  of  goods  for  goods, 
it  is  more  properly  an  exchange.  In  order  to  the  val¬ 
idity  of  a  sale,  it  is  necessary  that  the  parties  act  in 
good  faith  ;  for  it  is  a  maxim  in  law,  that  fraud  vitiates 
all  contracts.  Neither  is  a  sale  valid  if  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  it  is  illegal  or  prohibited,  or  if  an  essential  part 
of  it  involves  an  illegal  act.  In  order  to  constitute  a 
sale,  the  consent  of  each  of  the  parties  is  required;  and 
hence  each  must  be  legally  qualified  to  consent. 

B  \rgain  and  Sale. 


justice  of  Marion  co.,  on  the  Willamette  River,  abt.  710 
m.  N.  of  San  Francisco;  Lat.  44°  56' N.,  Lon.  123°  1'  W. 
It  is  generally  well  built,  contains  some  fine  public 
ami  private  edifices,  several  extensive  manufactories, 
and  is  thriving  rapidly.  Pop.  abt.  3,500. 

Salem,  in  Pennsylvania .  a  township  of  Clarion  co. ; 
pop  abt.  1,100. —  A  township  of  Luzerne  co  ;  pop.  ar>t. 

l, 800.  —  A  township  of  Mercer  co  ;  pop.  abt.  700.  —  A 
township  of  Wayne  co. :  pop.  abt.  3,000.  —  A  township 
of  Westmoreland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,400. 

Salem,  in  Vermont,  a  twp.  of  Orleans  co. ;  pop.  abt.  800. 
Salem,  in  Virginia ,  a  village  of  Fauquier  co.,  abt  114 

m.  N.N  YY'.  of  Richmond. —  A  post-village,  cap.  of  Roan¬ 
oke  co.,  abt.  ISO  ni.  W.  of  Richmond;  pr/p.  abt.  612. 

Salem,  in  Wiscorww,  a  post-township  of  Kenosha  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2,500.  —  A  post-village  of  La  Crosse  co.,  abt.  12 
m.  N.E.  of  La  Crosse. 

See  Salem  4'entre,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  West- 
ch ester  co.,  abt.  112  m.  '  ~ 


x  1  *  w., ...  u.  by  E.  of  Albany. 

Sa  lem,  ^b^wnof  Britrshlndia,  presidency  of  Madras ;  |  Salem  Church,  in  N.’  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 

Randolph  co.,  abt.  121  m.  YV.  of  Raleigh. 


Lat.  11°  38'  N.,  Lon.  78°  12'  E. ;  pop.  20,000. 

Sa'lem,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Fulton  co. 

abt.  140  m.  N.  of  Little  Rock. 

Salem,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-township  of  New  London 
co. ;  pop.  (1870),  718. 
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Salem  Church.  in  Virginia,  a  place  some  miles  YV. 
of  Fredericksburg,  where.  May  3,  1863,  the  Nationals 
under  Gen.  Sedgwick  attacked  the  Confederates  under 
Gen.  YVilcox,  and  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 


SALI 


SALI 
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Sa  lem  Creek,  in  New  Jersey ,  enters  Delaware  Bav 
from  Salem  co. 


Salem  (  r<t«»s-Uo;uls,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-vil- 
lageof  V\  estniorelaud  co.,  abt.  ISO  m.  \V.  of  Harrisburg. 

Sale  mi,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  prov.  of  Trapani,  20 
ni  E.  of  Marsala ;  pop.  13,800. 

Sal'ep.  n.  See  Eulophia,  and  Oechie. 

Sal  era' til  *4,  n.  [Lat.  sal ,  salt,  and  air,  air]  A  salt 
intermediate  in  composition  between  a  carbonate  and  a 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  prepared  from  pearl-ash  by  ex¬ 
posing  it  to  carbonic  acid  gas;  —  much  used  in  making 
bread,  to  neutralize  acetic  acid,  or  tartaric  acid,  and 
thus  reader  the  bread  light  by  the  escape  of  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas. —  Worcester. 

Srtler  no,  a  city  of  S.  Italy,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Princi- 
paui-Citeriore,  on  the  Golf  of  Salerno,  17  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Avellino,  and  28  m.  S.E.  of  Naples.  It  is  irregularly 
built,  and  of  a  gloomy  appearance.  There  are  in  front 
of  the  cathedral  28  ancient  granite  columns,  with  Corin¬ 
thian  capitals  of  good  workmanship.  pop.  24,24 1 .  The 
Gulf  is  separated  from  the  Bay  of  Naples  by  Cape  Caui- 
panella.  It  is  36  m.  broad,  and  receives  the  river  Sail. 

Sale*'inan,  n  ;  pi.  Salesmen.  [From  sale  and  man.] 

One  who  is  employed  in  selling  goods  or  merchandise 

Saleyer.  or  Salayer  1sl\xds,  ( sa-lai'yer ,)  in  the  E. 
Archipelago,  off  the  S.  coast  of  the  island  of  Celebes  ; 

Lat.  6°  S.,  Lon.  120°  E.  The  largest  is  30  m.  long,  and  8 
broad. 

Sale  work,  n.  Work  manufactured  for  sale  ; — hence, 
inferential ly,  work  clumsily  or  carelessly  performed. 

Sal  ford.  a  borough  of  England,  co.  Lancaster,  divided 
from  Manchester  by  the  I r well.  Pap.  124,801. 

SalflTA'do.  a  town  of  Brazil. on  the  Sao  Francisco  River, 
abt.  Lat.  15°  20'  S. ;  pop.  5.000. 

Sa  l ian t,  a.  (Her  .)  Same  as  Salient,  q.  v. 

Saliha'bo,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  Tulour  by  a  narrow  strait  1  m.  wide.  It  is 
10  m.  in  circumference,  and  is  well  cultivated. 

Sal  ic  (or  Saliqiiei  Law*  n.  [Lat.  Lex  Salica.] 

(French  Hist.)  An  ancient  fundamental  law  of  France, 
supposed  to  b  ivebeen  made  by  Pharamond  or  Clovis,  in 
virtue  of  which  daughters  were  excluded  from  the  in¬ 
heritance,  and  sons  alone  considered  capable  of  succeed- 
ing  to  it.  The  term  most  probably  is  taken  from  the  Saline, 
name  of  the  ancient  Franks, — Sali,  or  Salici,  so  called 1 
from  Sala,  a  river  of  ancient  Germany.  The  Salic  law 
is  said  to  have  been  made  for  the  Salic  lands,  which  were 
given  to  the  Salic  Franks  who  settled  in  Gaul,  and  held 
their  lands  upon  condition  of  their  personal  service  in 
war.  It  was,  however,  extended  even  to  the  throne  ; 
and  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  French  monarchy, 
no  princess  succeeded  to  the  throne,  except  by  force  of 
some  law  different  from  the  ordinary  usage. 

Nalica'eete,  n.  pi.  [lait.  salix ,  t Lie  willow.]  ( Bot .) 

The  Willow  family,  an  order  of  plauts,  alliance  Amen 


Saliently,  adv.  In  a  salient  manner.  iSaiiu'Kn .  .  ...  . 

SailOro..*.  „  [W-  «... ?nd  /<r^  *o  ba.r;  Fr. 


'Saliferc. ]  Salt-bearing ;  as,  saliferous  ruck^ 

Sal  iliable.  a.  [Kr.J  ( CJtem.)  Susceptible  of  combi. 
nation  with  an  aciil  to  form  a  salt. 

Salifioa  tion.  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  salifying. 

Sal'ily,  r.  a.  {imp.  ami  pp.  saluied.)  [Fr.  saliJUr,  from 
Lat.  sal,  salt,  and  facia ,  to  make.]  To  form  into  a  salt 
by  combining  an  acid  with  a  base,  as  with  a  metallic 
oxide,  Ac. 

Sa'lii.  ( Horn .  Hist.)  See  Ancile. 

Sali'na,  n.  [Lat,  from  sal,  salt.J  A  salt  marsh.— Also, 
a  salt-works. 

Sali'na,  in  .Yew  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
2o48daBa  C°  ’  abt'  2  m‘  N‘  by  "  '  °r  Syracuse  ;pqp.(  1870) 

Sali  nas  (or  San  Buenaventura)  River,  in  Califm. 
run,  rises  in  San  l.uis  Obispo  co.,  and  flowing  a  general 
N  .B  .  course,  euters  Monterey  Bay  from  Monterey  eo. 

Salina  linn.  n.  Act  of  washing  with  salt-water. 

Sa  line,  a.  [Fr.  su/tn.J  Consisting  of,  constituting,  or 
continuing  salt;  as,  saline  particles.  —  Bartaking  o!  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  salt ;  as,  a  saline,  flavor. 

— ».  [Fr.J  A  salt-spring,  or  a  place  where  salt  water  is 
deposited  in  the  earth. 

Sali’ne,  or  Sali’ni.  (Anc.  Didyme.)  One  of  the  Li- 
pari  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Ext.  5  m.  long, 
and  5  broad. 

Sa'line,  in  Arkansas,  a  river  formed  by  the  union  of 
several  small  branches  in  Saline  eo.,  and  Sowing  a  gen 
era  1  S  E.  and  S.  course,  joins  the  Washita  Kiver  betw  een 
Ashley  and  Bradley  cos.  Length,  abt.  2U0  ni. 

Saline,  in  Arkansas,  a  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  950  sq.  m. 
Hirer.  Saline  Kiver.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile, 
and  well  adapted  to  cotton,  corn,  and  grass.  Min.  Mar¬ 
ble,  soapstone,  and  quartz.  Cap.  Benton.  Pap.  abt. 
7,500.  —  A  township  of  Hempstead  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 
—  A  post-township  of  Sevier  co. 

Saline,  in  Illinois,  a  creek  flowing  S.E.  into  the  Ohio 
River,  between  Gallatin  and  Hardin  cos.  —  A  S.E.  co.; 
area,  abt.  370  sq.  m  Hirer.  Saline  Creek.  Surface, 
somewhat  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Salt.  Cap. 
Raleigh.  Pry,.  (1870)  12,713 

ill  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Washtenaw  co.,  abt.  40  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Detroit;  pop.  abt 
3,000. 

Saline,  in  Missouri,  a  N.W.  central  co.;  area ,  abt.  750 
sq.  m.  Hirers.  Missouri  River,  aud  Black  and  Sait  Forks 
of  La  Mine  River.  Surface,  mostly  undulating;  soil, 
fertile.  Min.  Stone-coal  in  abundance,  besides  salt,  lead, 
limestone,  end  sandstone.  Cap.  Marshall.  rt,p.  (1870)1 
21,659. — A  post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  abt.  90  m.  N.E.  o/ 
St.  Joseph.— A  village  and  township  of  Ralls  co.,  abt  17 
m.  W.S.W.  of  Hannibal;  pop.  abt.  1,700.  —  A  township 
of  St.  Genevieve  co. ;  pop.  aid.  1,300. 


ship  of  Lancaster  co.'abt.  51  in *E  S.e!  of^HarrTsburg; 

"O*®®.  A  township  of  Lehigh  co. ;  pop.  alt 
-  "O.—  A  village  of  Somerset  co.,  abt.  20  m  W  X  W  of 
Cumberland,  Maryland. 

Salisbury,  iji  Yer, limit,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of  ArtdF 
. ,  **’“  **’•>  aljt.  37  in.  S.W.  of  Moutpelier;  pop.  aid.  1,000. 
Salisbury  Hills,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Orange  co.,  abt.  9  m.  S.W.  of  Newburgh. 

fro,n  *al,  salt.]  (Physiol.)  That 
nuul  winch  the  mouth  and  tongue  are  constantly 
moistened  in  their  natural  state,  and  which  is  supplied 
by  glands  which  form  it,  called  the  salivary  glands. 
There  are  three  pairs  of  salivary  glands  —  the  parotid , 
the  si/l>-maxillary,  and  The  sub-lingual.  The  saliva  itself 
has  neither  color  nor  smell,  and  is  tasteless;  for  al¬ 
though  it  contains  a  little  salt,  the  nerves  of  the  tongue 
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tales.  Due,.  One-celled  ovary,  and  numerous  cottony  Saline,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
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seeds,  They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  chiefly  natives  of  cold 
and  temperate  climates.  Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stip¬ 
ulate.  Flowers  unisexual,  amentaceous,  naked,  or  with 
a  membranous  or  cup-like  calyx.  Male  flowers  with  1- 
30  distinct  or  monadelphous  stamens;  female  flowers 
with  a  superior  1-celled  ovary;  ovules  numerous,  erect. 
Fruit  1-celled,  2-valved.  Seeds  numerous,  covered  with 
long  silky  hairs,  exallmminous ;  embryo  erect,  with  an 
inferior  radicle.  Many  of  the  species  are  valuable  for 
their  timber,  and  some  for  their  tonic  and  febrifugal 
bark.  The  hair  investing  their  seeds  hits  been  employed 
for  stuffing  cushions.  There  are  but  two  genera,  Salix 
and  Popolls,  q.  v. 

Sal'iein,  n.  ( Chem .)  A  neutral  bitter  principle  found 
in  the  bark  of  willows.  It  is  procured  by  adding  to  an 
aqueous  infusion  of  the  hark  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  by 
which  the  tannin  and  coloring  matters  are  precipitated. 
Salicin  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  series  of  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  researches  by  Piria  of  Turin,  which 
have  thrown  considerable  light  on  the  compounds  known 
as  glucosides.  Mixed  with  synaptase  (a  peculiar  fer¬ 
ment),  it  splits  up  into  glucose  and  saleginin.  Heated 
with  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  distilled, 
a  fragrant  oily  liquid  c-omes  over,  which  has  exactly  the 
same  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  as  the  essen¬ 
tial  oil  of  Meadow-sweet.  Form.  Ci4H604. 

.Salicor  nia.  w.  (Hot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Chenopo- 
diacest.  They  were  formerly  used  in  making  CUrilla,q.  v. 

Salieyl'ie  Arid.  n.  (Chem  )  An  acid  obtained  by  the 
action  of  fused  potassa  on  calicin.  It  is  recommended 
as  an  anti-ferment,  an  antiseptic,  and  a  remedy  for 
rheumatism. 

$a'lience,  n.  Condition  of  being  salient;  a  leaping 
forward;  an  onset  ting; 


1,800. 

Saline  Rayon,  in  Louisiana,  rises  in  Catahoula  Lake, 
and  flowing  S.E.,  enters  R«*d  River  from  Catahoula  pal¬ 
ish.— Another  rises  in  Claiborne  parish,  and  flowing  S. 
enters  Red  River  from  Winn  parish. 

Saline  ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  saline. 

Sal  i  nevil  (e.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Columbiana  co., 
abt.  140  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Saliniferous,  a.  Producing,  or  yielding,  salt;  as, 
salini/erous  earth. 

Kalin'iforiii,  a.  Possessing  the  form  of  salt. 

►Sali 'no,  a  river  of  Italy,  which,  after  an  E.  course  of  32 
in.,  falls  into  the  Adriatic  Sea,  5  m.  N.  of  Pescara. 

Sal  inonieter,  n.  [Lat.  salinus ,  and Gr. metron,  meas¬ 
ure.]  A  8alt-guage,  or  instrument  for  measuring  the 
quantity  of  salt  that  may  be  in  solution  in  the  water  of 
a  steam  boiler,  which  is  indicated  by  the  specific  grav¬ 
ity  of  the  water.  Common  sea-water  contains  1-33  of 
salt,  and  the  water  in  the  boiler  should  never  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  attain  a  degree  of  saturation  above  that  repre¬ 
sented  by  2-33  of  salt,  or  two  salt  waters ,  as  it  is  called. 

Sal  i'no- terrene',  a.  [Lat.  salinus ,  saltish,  terrenus, 
earthy.]  Pertaiuing  or  having  reference  to,  or  consist¬ 
ing  of,  salt  and  earth. 

Sal  in 'ous,  a.  Saline,  (r.) 

Sal  ins,  (sah'lan,)  a  fortified  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Jura,  on  the  Furieuse,  26  m.  N.E.  of  Lons-lo-Saulnier  ; 
pop.  7,361. 

Salisbury,  or  New  Sariini, (saWber-e.)  a  city  of 
England,  cap.  of  the  co.  of  Wilts,  on  the  Avon,  21  in*.  W. 
of  Winchester,  and  80  m.  W.S.W.  of  London ;  pop.  12,278. 

Sails  bury,  an  island  of  British  N.  America,  in  llud- 


out  prominently ;  projection;  protrusion 
Sa  lient,  a.  [Lat.  salient,  from  salin,  to  leap.]  Moving 
by  leaps  or  bounds;  beating;  throbbing,  as  the  heart; 
as,  a  salient  animal.  —  Springing;  darting;  projecting; 
shooting  out  or  up;  as,  a  salient,  jet  of  water.  —  Hence, 
in  a  figurative  stnse,  standing  out  prominently;  con¬ 
spicuous;  obtrusive;  as,  a  salient  trait  of  character. 

(Her.)  Representing  a  beast  in  a  leaping  or  spring¬ 
ing  attitude;  as,  a  lion  salient. 

(Math,  and  Fdrtif.)  Projecting  outwardly 


son  Strait;  Lat.  63°  27'  N.,  Lon.  76°  ItT  W 
hence,  quality  of  standing  Salisbury,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-villago  and  township 
of  Litchfield  co.,  abt.  54  m.  N.W.  of  Hartford.  Iron  ore 
of  a  superior  quality  is  found  in  this  township,  and  sev¬ 
eral  extensive  manufactories  have  been  established, 
chiefly  of  machinery,  cannon,  edge-tools,  fine  cutlery, 
Ac.  Pop.  (1870),  3,305. 

Salisbury,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Sangamon  co., 
abt.  9  m.  N.W.  of  Springfield. — A  township  o£  Coles  co. 
Salisbury,  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Harrison  co.,  abt. 

I  8  ni.  N.  by  E.  of  Corydon. 

as,  a  sa-  Salisbury,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Wicom¬ 
ico  co.,  abt.  95  m.  S.E.  of  Annapolis;  pop.  abt.  1,80  ». 


tient  angle; — the  opposite  of  re-entering. 

Salient  angle.  (Fort if.)  An  angle  (Fig.  745)  of  which  Salisbury,  in  Massachusetts,' a  poWvillage  and  twp. 
the  vertex  projects  outward  from  the  work  ; — it  is  the  of  Essex  co.,  abt.  38  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  3,779. 


reverse  of  a  reentering  angle. 

Salient  angle  o  f  a  polygon.  (Grom.)  An  angle  which 
projects  outwards. 

Salient  places  of  arms.  (Fnrtif.)  Enlarged  spaces 
left  by  the  rounding  of  the  counterscarp  opposite  the 
salients.  They  sire  intended  for  the  assembly  of  troops 
for  sorties  or  defence. 

-n.  (Fortif.)  A  salient  angle;  a  projecting  part. 

1(31 


Salisbury,  in  New  Hamvshire,  a  post-township  of  Mer¬ 
rimack  co. ;  pop.  '1870),  897. 

Salisbury,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  aud  township 
of  Herkimer  co..  abt.  70  m.  N.W.  of  Albany.  The  town¬ 
ship  also  contains  Salisbury  Centre,  a  post-village  abt. 

25  m.  E  by  N.  of  Utica.  Pop.  (1870)  1,933. 

Salisbury,  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  town,  cap.  of  Rowan  co., !  Sail  own  ess,  n.  State  of  being  sallow;  pallor,  tinged 
abt.  118  m.  W.  of  Raleigh  ;  pop.  abt.  2,700.  |  with  a  darkish  yellow;  as,  sallowness  of  the  skin, 
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The  parotid  glaDd ;  2.  the  sub -maxillary  gland  ;  3.  the  sub¬ 
lingual  glaud  :  4.  Steno’g  duct ;  5,  Wharton  s  duct ;  6,  Bartholin’a 
duct;  7,  masse  ter  muscle;  8,  mastoid  process;  9,  digastric  mus¬ 
cle;  10,  iuternal  jugular  vein  ;  II,  external  carotid  artery  ;  12, 
the  tongue. 

are  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  it  is  imperceptible.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  water, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  about  twelve  pounds  are  secreted 
in  twelve  hours.  From  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the 
muscles  upon  the  salivary  glands,  the  secretion  is  much 
augmented  during  speaking  and  mastication.  In  hungry 
persons,  too,  it  is  largely  secreted  at  the  sight  of  agree¬ 
able  food.  Its  uses  are  to  augment  the  taste  of  food  bv 
the  evolution  of  sapid  matter;  to  mix  with,  dissolve,  and 
resolve  into  its  principles  the  food  during  mastication, 
so  as  to  change  it  into  a  pultaeeous  mass  fit  to  be  swal¬ 
lowed  ;  to  moderate  thirst,  by  moistening  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth  and  fauces.  In  the  healthy  state,  it  consists 
of  at  least  four-fifths  of  water,  comprising,  besides,  mu¬ 
cilage,  albumen,  muriates  of  soda,  phosphate  of  soda, 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  phosphate  ot  ammonia. 

Sali  val,  a.  Relating  to  saliva;  salivary. 

►Sal'ivant,  a.  Causing  salivation. 

— n.  That  which  produces  salivation. 

Sal'i  v  ary,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  sa¬ 
liva  ;  secreting  or  excreting  saliva ;  salival ;  as,  the  sali¬ 
vary  glands.  See  Saliva. 

Sal'ivate,  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  salii'O,  salivatum  —  saJtra.] 
(Med.)  To  produce  an  unusual  secretion  and  discharge 
of  saliva  in  a  persou,  geuerallj’  by  means  of  mercury. 

Salivation,  (-vd'shun,)  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  sa/iraiio.]  (Med.) 
Act  or  process  of  producing  an  increased  secretion  of 
saliva;  excessive  flow  or  secretion  of  saliva,  as  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  mercury ;  ptyalisni. 

Sali  votis,  a.  [Fr.  sa/irrux.]  Belonging  to  saliva; 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  saliva. 

Sal  ix,  [Lat.]  (Bot.)  The  Willow,  a  gen.  of  plants, 
order  Galicacese.  The  species  found  in  the  United  States 
are  numerous,  and  commonly  known  as  willows,  osiers, 
and  sallows.  Their  timber,  though  wanting  in  strength 
and  durability,  is  applied  to  many  useful  purposes;  and 
the  wood  of  the  flexible  branches  and  twigs  is  largely 
employed  for  basket-work,  hoops,  Ac.  The  Sage  Willow, 
S  tristis,  a  small,  downy  shrub,  with  a  profusion  of 
aments  in  spring,  appearing  before  the  leaves,  is  the 
most  common  species  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States. 
—  A  peculiar  crystalline  alkaloid,  resembling  quinine 
in  its  properties,  called  salicine,  has  been  obtained  from 
the  bark,  leaves,  or  flowers  of  about  twenty  species  of 
this  genus. 

Sal!  ee,  or  Sla,  ( sal-le '.)  a  seaport-town  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Morocco, at  the  mouth  of  the  Bu-Regreb,  105  m.  from 
Fez;  Lat.  34°  3'  X  ,  Lon.  6°  40'  W.  It  was  formerly  a 
stronghold  of  the  Mediterranean  pirates.  It  has  now 
fallen  to  decay.  Manuf.  Carpets.  J*op.  12,000. 

Sal'lenders.  Sel 'landers,  Sel'lender*,  n.pl. 
(Far.)  An  eruption  on  the  hind  leg  of  a  horse. 

Sal 'low,  n.  (Bot.)  The  popular  name  of  a  number  of 
British  species  of  Willow,  the  most  common  of  which  is 
the  Gray  Sallow,  Salix  cinera. 

— a.  (comp,  sallower;  superl.  sallowest.)  [A.S.m/o- 
wig,  saluwi,  from  seal,  a  willow;  Lat.  saft’x.J  Having 
a  saffrony  or  yellowish  color;  of  a  pale,  sickly  hue, 
tinged  with  a  dark-yellow  ;  as,  a  sallow  complexion. 
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Sal  lo\v-t  lions,  ft.  (lint.)  The  common  name  of  (lie 
genus  Hippophae,  order  El leugnacete,  consisting  of  large 
Asiatic  shrubs  or  trees,  with  gray,  silky  foliage,  and 
active  leaves.  The  only  European  species  is  H.  rham - 
noide a,  the  Sea  Buck-thorn,  a  low  tree,  native  of  the 
sandy  sea-coasts  ot  YV.  Europe. 

Sal  lust,  Caius  CRI8PU8,  a  Homan  historian,  distin- 
guished  equally  for  his  talents  and  profligacy,  was  b.  at 
Amiternuin,  jj.  c.  86.  He  was  expunged  from  the  list 
of  senators,  in  consequence  of  ids  extravagance  and 
shameless  debaucheries ;  but  being  restored  by  Julius 
Caesar,  and  made  governor  of  Nmnidia,  he  there  amassed 
an  enormous  fortune  by  acts  of  rapine.  He  died  b.  C.  35. 
His  Histories  of  the  Jngurthine  War,  and  the  Conspiracy 
of  Catiline,  hear  ample  testimony  to  his  genius;  but  the 
rigid  morality  displayed  in  his  writings  forms  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  vices  of  his  life. 

Sal'ly,  ft.  [ Fr.  sailhe,  from  Lat.  satin.]  A  leaping  or 
springing  forth.  —  Specifically,  a  sudden  issue  or  rush¬ 
ing  out  of  troops  from  a  beleagured  place  to  attack  the 
besiegers:  a  sortie;  as,  the  garrison  made  a  successful 
sally. —  Excursion  from  the  ordinary  track;  range; 
deviation;  digression;  as,  to  make  sallies  into  a  country 
district. — A  spring  or  darting  of  intellect,  fancy,  or 
imagination;  flight  of  liveliness  or  humor;  sprightly 
exertion  of  the  faculties;  as,  sallies  of  wit.  —  Act  of 
levity  or  extravagance  ;  unseemly  display  of  vivacity  ; 
an  act  of  wild  frolic  or  obstreperous  gayety;  an  es¬ 
capade;  an  overleaping  of  the  bounds  of  propriety  ;  as, 
sallies  of  hot-blooded  youth. 

— v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  sallied.)  [Fr.  saillir.]  To  leap, 
spring,  bound,  or  rush  out  or  forth  ;  to  issue  suddenly, 
as  a  body  of  troops  from  a  fortified  place  to  attack  be¬ 
siegers:  to  make  a  sudden  irruption  or  sortie. 

Sariy-lmin,  n.  [Called  after  the  inventor. J  In  Eng¬ 
land,  a  sort  of  sweet  tea-eake,  toasted  and  well-buttered 
before  eaten. 

Sal  ly-port,  n.  (Fortif.)  An  opening  cut  in  the  glacis 
of  a  fortified  work,  through  which  a  passage  leads  by  a 
ramp  from  the  terreplein  of  the  covered  way  to  the  ex¬ 
terior. 

(Nival.)  A  landing-place  in  a  harbor  at  which  the 
boats  of  men  of- war  (but  no  other  boats;  are  allowed  to 
laud.  It  is  also  the  name  for  an  opening  in  the  quarter 
of  a  fire-ship  by  which  the  crew  escape  after  setting  her 
on  fire. 

Sal  mag'll  n'cli,  n.  [Fr.  sahnigondis ,  from  Lat.  sal- 
maga,  pickles. J  (Cookery.)  A  mixture  of  chopped  meat 
and  pickled  herrings, seasoned  with  oil.  vinegar,  pepper, 
and  onions.  (Johnson.)  —  Hence,  a  hodge-podge  of  va¬ 
rious  ingredients;  an  olio;  a  medley;  an  ollapodrida;  a 
miscellany  ;  a  pot-pourri;  —  used  in  a  literary  sense  ;  as, 
Washington  Irving’s  Salmagundi. 

Salmi,  (sdl’me,)  n.  [Fr.]  (Cookery.)  A  ragout  of 
roasted  game  stewed  with  wine,  forcemeat,  and  spices, 
as  a  provocative  of  the  appetite :  as,  a  salmi  of  pheasants. 

Sal'mo,  /t  [Lat.,  from  salio ,  to  leap  or  spring,  the 
species  being  remarkable  for  its  power  of  leaping.] 
(Zool.)  The  principal  genus  of  the  Salmonidse.  The 
Salmon,  S.  salar  of  the  Arctic  sea*,  whence  it  visits  the 
rivers  of  both  continents,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
genus,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  delicious  flesh.  It  is  from 
24  to  36  inches  long,  and  attains  a  weight  of  30  pounds 
or  more.  In  N.  America  it. frequents  the  rivers  of  Lab¬ 
rador,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  England,  and  those  of 
N.  York  communicating  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  ascend¬ 
ing  even  to  Lake  Ontario.  The  ^’.-fishing  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  is  estimated  as  worth  $500,000  a  year, 
and  by  steamers  the  fish  are  delivered  in  Boston,  N.  York, 
and  Philadelphia  in  the  best  condition.  The  Great 
Trout  of  the  lakes,  S.  amethystus ,  of  the  Northern  lakes 
of  North  America,  is  from  24  to  60  inches  long,  dark- 
gray,  with  numer¬ 
ous  lighter  spots 
on  the  back  and 
sides;  under  parts 
light  ashy-gray  or 
cream -color.  It 
sometimes  attains  Fig.  2299.  —  salmon,  (Salmo  salar.) 
the  weight  of  120 

pounds,  and  is  often  called  Mackinaw  Trout.  It  is  also 
known  as  the  Longe.  The  Speckled  Trout,  or  Brook 
Trout,  S.  fontinalis  (Mitch.),  of  the  clear  streams  of 
Northern  North  America,  is  from  6  to  20  inches  long, 
horn-color  above  with  irregular  darker  marking,  sides 
bluish  mixed  with  silvery  white,  and  ornamented  with 
yellow  spots  and  vermilion  dots.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  trout,  and  probably  some  of  the  so-called 
varieties  are  distinct  species.  All  are  highly  prized  on 
account  of  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh  —  Tenney. 

Salmon,  (sHm'un,)  n.  (Zool.)  See  Salmo. 

Salmon'idte,  n  jil.  (Zool.)  The  Salmon  familycom- 
prising  abdominal  malacopterygious  fishes,  which  have 
the  body  more  or  less  scaly,  a  first  dorsal  with  soft  rays, 
followed  by  a  second  small  one,  which  is  fatty,  and  un¬ 
supported  by  rays.  They  inhabit  both  salt  and  fresh 
water,  are  very  voracious,  and  highly  prized  for  food. 
See  Su.MO. 

Salm  on  C’reeK,  in  New  York,  enters  Cayuga  Lake  at 
Ludlowville,  Cayuga  co. —  Another,  enters  Braddock’s 
Bay  of  Lake  Ontario,  from  Monroe  co.  —  A  village  of 
Wayne  co.,  abt.  30  m.  E.  by  N.of  Rochester. 

Salm  on  Kails  River,  rises  in  Carroll  ro.,  New 
Hampshire,  and  flowing  a  general  S.E  course  along  the 
boundary  between  that  State  and  Maine,  joins  the  Co- 
checo  River  to  form  the  Piscataqua  River. 

Sftl ni  mi.poel.  n.  A  young  saimon;  a  samlet. 

Salmoii.pipf,  n.  A  contrivance  for  catching  salmon. 

Salmon  River,  in  Connecticut,  enters  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  River  in  Middlesex  co. 

Salmon  River,  in  New  Yor Jc,  rises  in  Franklin  co., 


I  and  enters  the  St.  Lawrence  River  abt.  10  m.  N.E.  of  St. 
Regis. 

Sa  le,  a  town  of  Italy.  |>rov.  of  Brescia,  14  m.  from  Bres- 

|  cia.  Manuf.  Linen,  yarn,  and  thread.  Fop.  6,000. 

Kul  ogen,  ft.  ( Cnem .)  The  electro-negative  component 
of  haloid  salts;  salt-radical. — Graham. 

Salo  me,  (Script.,)  the  mother  of  James  the  Elder  and 
John  the  Evangelist,  one  of  those  holy  women  of  Galilee 
who  attended  our  Saviour  in  his  journeys  and  minis¬ 
tered  to  him;  Matt,  xxvii.  56.  Some  infer,  from  com¬ 
paring  Matt,  and  John  xix.  25,  that  she  was  a  sister  of 
Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus. 

Salon,  (sah-long\)  n.  [Fr.,  saloon.]  A  state  apartment; 
a  room  for  the  reception  of  visitors ; — hence,  plural ly, 
assemblies  of  the  fashionable  world;  circles  of  select 
society,  the  elite,  Ac.;  as,  her  salons  were  crowded  with 
notabilities. 

Salon,  ( sa'lawng ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Bouches- 

I  du-Rhone,  29  in.  N.N.W.  of  Marseilles.  Manuf.  Silk 
plush,  hats,  and  soap.  Pop.  6,600. 

Salo'na,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  at  the  foot  of 

I  Mount  Parnassus.  It  coutaius  many  interesting  ruins. 
Pop.  6,000. 

Salona,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co., 

I  abt.  104  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Salonica,  (sa-lmi-ek’a,)  a  city  and  seaport  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Roumania,  on  t lie  Bay  of  Salonica,  185  in. 
N.W.  of  Athens;  Lat.  40°  30'  47"  N.,  Lon.  22°  57'  13"  E. 
It  is  built  on  the  acclivity  of  a  steep  bill,  and  is  5  m.  in 
circumference.  It  is  commanded  by  a  large  citadel 
called  the  “  Steven  Towers,”  and  contains  numerous 
public  buildings  and  auc.  remains.  Manuf.  Silk;  be¬ 
sides,  a  large  trade  in  maize,  wheat,  barley,  tobacco,  wool, 
sponges,  timber,  wine,  Ac.  Pop.  70,000. 

— The  Gulf  of  Salonica,  is  70  m  long,  and  30  m.  broad  at 
its  entrance. 

Saloon',  «.  [Fr.  salon ;  It.  salone,  augmentative  of 
sula ,  a  hail.]  (Arch.)  A  large  state  apartment;  a 
spacious  and  lofty  hall: — specifically,  a  spacious  and 
elegant  apartment  for  the  reception  ot  company,  or  the 
exhibition  of  works  of  art ;  also,  a  large  public  room  or 
parlor;  also,  again,  a  refreshment  room  in  a  theatre. 

— A  concert  or  dancing  room  where  liquors  are  sold;  — 
hence,  in  American  parlance,  a  public  house;  a  tavern. 

(Naut.)  The  main  cabin  of  a  steamer  or  passenger-ship. 

Sal  op, or  Shropsliire,  an  inland  co.  of  England, 
having  N.  the  co.  of  Denbigh,  and  a  portion  of  Flint  and 
Cheshire,  E.  Stafford,  S.  Worcester,  Hereford,  and  Rad¬ 
nor,  and  W.  Montgomery;  urea,  1,300  sq.  in.  The  hiir- 
face  is  generally  diversified,  but  mountainous  in  the  S., 
and  the  soil  fertile.  Rivers.  Severn,  Teme,  Shelbrook, 
Elf  Brook,  Weaver,  Clun,  Ornie,  and  Co  we.  Prod.  The 
usual  cereal ia,  with  hemp,  flax,  hops.  Ac.  Numerous 
cattle  and  sheep  are  also  raised.  Min.  Iron,  coal,  lead, 
salt,  limestone,  sandstone,  Ac.  Manuf.  Flannels,  wool¬ 
len,  cotton,  and  linen  goods,  gloves,  buttons,  hardware, 
paper,  porcelain,  china,  tobacco-pipes,  iron-ware,  tar,  Ac. 
Cap.  Shrewsbury.  Pop.  240,959. 

Sal'safy,  Sal'sify,  w.  (Hot.)  See  Tragopogon. 

S;»  I  sum  on  ta'ri  oils,  a.  [From  Lat.  salsamentum, 
brine.]  Salted;  pertaining  to,  consisting  of)  or  partak¬ 
ing  of  the  quality  of,  salt. 

Sals'es,  ft.  pi.  Mud-eruptions,  being  vents  of  vapor 
and  heat,  where  there  is  no  true  volcano.  —  Dana. 

Sal  set te,  an  island  on  the  W.  coast  of  Hindo>tan,  prov. 
of  Aurungabad,  N.  of  Bombay  Island,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  narrow  causeway.  Ext.  18  in.  long,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  13  m.  Pop.  60,000. 

Salsify,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Tragopogon. 

Salsil'la,  n.  (Bot.)  A  twining,  tuberculous-rooted 
plant,  also  called  Oyster-plant,  Alstrsemeria  sulsilla,  ord. 
A m ary llidacese, cultivated  in  the  W.  Indies  for  its  roots, 
which  are  used  as  the  tubers  of  the  potato. —  Loudon. 

Sal  'so-aciil,  (- Cis'id ,)  a.  Possessing  a  combined  taste 
or  flavor  of  salt  and  acid. 

Sal-so'<la,  n.  The  commercial  term  for  impure  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda. 

Sal'sola,  ft.  [Lat.  sal,  salt,  and  salus ,  alone,  from  its 
saline  qualities.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Chenopodiacete.  The  species  inhabit  salt-marshes  and 
contain  much  soda.  See  Barilla. 

Salsolaceous.  (-Id'shus,)  a.  (Bot.)  Pertaining,  or 
having  reference,  to  the  family  Salsola. 

Sal.suginotis,  (- su'ji-nus ,)  a.  [Fr.  salsugineux.  from 

|  Lat.  sal.su go,  saltness.]  Saltish  ;  somewhat  salt ;  salty  (r.) 

Salt,  ft.  [A.  S.  salt,  sea  It ;  Ger.  salz  ;  Fr.  sal]  A  sub¬ 
stance  used  for  seasoning,  being  the  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  generally  known  as  common  salt.  It  is  obtained  by 
evaporation  from  the  waters  of  the  sea,  or  saline  lakes 
or  springs,  and  from  the  earth  in  a  crystallized  state,  or 
in  tlie  form  of  rock-salt,  q.  v. — See  Supplement. 

— Hence,  savor ;  taste ;  relish;  vapor;  smack;  seasoning; 
as,  “  we  have  some  salt  of  our  youth  in  us.”  —  Shales. 

—Hence,  also,  pungency;  piquancy;  wit:  epigrammatic 
point;  poignancy;  as,  Attic  salt. —  A  vessel  to  hold 
salt  at  table:  a  salt-cellar;  as.  a  set  of  silver  salts.  —  A 
veteran  sailor;  a  weather-beaten  tar;  as,  an  old  salt. 

(Chem.)  A  salt  may  be  defined  as  a  compound  con¬ 
taining  either  a  metallic  oxide  or  alkaloid  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  an  acid  or  a  metal,  or  pseudo-metallic  group¬ 
ing  in  combination  with  a  halogen.  The  advocates  of 
Gerhardt’s  theory  reverse  his  well-known  definition  of 
an  acid, — namely,  “a  salt  whose  basis  is  hydrogen,” — and 
describe  a  salt  as  any  metallic  compound  that  is  ob¬ 
tainable  from  an  acid  by  the  substitution  of  a  metal  or 
pseudo-metallic  grouping  for  hydrogen.  When  first 
Lavoisier  proposed  his  admirable  scheme  of  chemistry, 
it  was  supposed  that  an  acid  could  not  exist  without 
containing  oxygen.  As  the  science  advanced,  Sir  Hum¬ 
phry  Davy  discovered  lie  true  composition  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  aud  found  that  there  were  acids  whose 
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acidifying  principle  was  hydrogen,  which,  when  enter, 
ing  into  combination  with  metallic  oxides,  gave  up  their 
hydrogen  to  the  oxygen  to  form  water.  Taking  the 
union  of  hydrochloric  acid  aud  soda  as  an  example,  it 
was  found  that  the  chlorine  united  directly  with  t lie  so¬ 
dium,  the  water  formed  at.  the  time  being  readily  driven 
off  by  heat.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  salts  were  divided 
into  two  classes,  —  oxy  salts,  formed  by  the  union  of  a 
base  and  an  acid,  and  haloid  suits ,  formed  by  the  union 
of  a  metallic  and  a  halogen.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  ad¬ 
vanced  a  theory,  however,  which  is  now  almost  univer¬ 
sally  received  as  the  correct  one.  lie  assumed  that  when 
acids  were  rendered  anhydrous  they  lost  their  acid 
properties,  an  assumption  provable  by  direct  experi¬ 
ment.  Sulphuric  acid  lx*  looked  on  not  as  S03,  the  an¬ 
hydrous  acid,  but  as  HO8O3,  or  rather  IIS  >4.  This  at 
once  brought  the  two  classes  of  salts  into  harmony,  the 
grouping  SSO4  being  equivalent  to  the  halogen  in  HCl, 
HI,  HBr,  Ac.  A  few  examples  of  salts  and  acids  will 
render  this  more  intelligible: 

Hydrochloric  acid,  11  Cl . Potash  salt,  K  Cl. 


Hydrochloric  acid,  H.Br .  “  K.Br. 

Sulphuric  acid,  H.SO4  .  “  K.SO4. 

Nitric  acid,  II  NOe .  “  K.NU$. 

Sulphurous  acid,  iI.S03  . *.  “  K  SO3. 


'I  bis  theory  is  accepted  in  its  entirety  by  the  advocates 
of  the  new  school.  Salts  being  looked  on  as  the  union 
of  an  acid  radicle  with  a  metal,  the  name  in  a  lew  cases 
has  been  necessarily  altered.  Thus  we  now  constantly 
meet  with  carbonate  of  potassium ,  nitrate  of  sodium , 
sulphate  of  ammonium,  Ac.,  in  chemical  publications. 
Salts  are  generally  divided  into  three  classes  Basic 
salts,  in  which  the  amount  of  base  predominates  over  the 
acid;  neutral  salts,  when  these  are  united  equivalent  tor 
equivalent  in  protosalts,  or  one  of  base  to  three  of  acid 
in  sesquisalts;  and  acid  salts,  where  the  acid  is  in  ex¬ 
cess.  'these  terms  must  be  taken  in  their  chemical 
sense,  and  not  as  meaning  the  effect  that  certain  salts 
have  on  litmus  or  turmeric  paper.  Thus,  carbonate  of 
potash,  which  is  chemically  a  neutral  salt,  reddens  tur¬ 
meric  paper,  and  sulphate  of  alumina,  also  neutral,  red¬ 
dens  litmus.  Numerous  examples  of  each  of  these  classes 
will  be  found  throughout  this  work.  Double  salts  are 
those  whose  acid  apparently  combines  with  t  wo  bases  to 
form  a  crystalline  compound,  but  the  real  union  appears 
to  take  place  between  the  two  salts;  thus,  we  have  the 
double  chloride  of  platinum  and  potassium,  KClPtCl*; 
the  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  alumina,  or  ordinary 
alum,  KOSO3AI2O33SO3:  the  double  sulphate  of  potash 
and  magnesia,  KuS03,Mg0>03.  Ac. 

— pi.  An  Eng.  provincialism  for  marshes  flooded  by  the  tide. 

Above  the  salt,  on  the  dais,  or  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
table;  hence,  in  a  position  of  honor;  —  derived  from 
the  ancient  custom  in  the  banqueting-halls  of  people 
ot  rank,  of  placing  a  large  salt-cellar  in  the  centre  of  a 
long  table,  the  places  above  which  were  assigned  to 
guests  of  distinction;  while  the  places  below  were  re¬ 
served  for  retainers,  inferior  guests,  Ac. 

Below  the  salt,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table;  —  hence, 
in  an  inferior  or  mean  position. 

— a.  (comp,  sai.ter  ;  suptrl.  saltest.)  Having  the  taste 
of  salt;  impregnated  with  salt;  abounding  with  salt,  or 
yielding  it;  piepared  with,  or  tasting  of,  salt;  as,  salt 
water, -salt  provisions.  —  Overflowed  with  salt  water;  as, 
a  salt  marsh.  —  Growing  on  salt  marshes  or  meadows, 
anil  hence,  having  the  flavor  of  salt;  as ,  salt  grass. — 
Poignant;  bitter;  sharp;  acrid;  as,  “a  salt  lbeuni.” 
(Shahs.) — Salacious:  lecherous;  libidinous;  as,  u  suit 
jest  a  salt  story,  a  salt  imagination. 

— v.  a.  To  sprinkle,  impregnate,  or  season  with  salt;  as, 
to  salt  meat  or  fish.  —  To  stuff  with  salt  between  the 
timber  and  planks,  for  the  pieservation  of  the  wood;  as, 
to  salt  a  ship. 

— v.  ft.  To  throw  off  salt,  as  a  6aline  solution;  as,  the 
brine  salts  but  slow  ly. 

Sal  ta,  a  city  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  cap.  of  prov.  of 
same  name,  abt.  180  in.  N.  of  Tucuman  ;  Lat.  24°  15'  S., 
L011.  64°  50'  \Y  .  Ij.  is  well  built,  aud  contains  some 
handsome  religious  and  other  edifices.  Pop.  10,000. 

Sal'tant.  a.  [Lat.  saltans,  from  satire ,  to  leap.]  Leap¬ 
ing;  dancing;  skipping;  jumping. 

(He?.)  In  a  leaping  attitude;  bounding  forward;  as, 
a  squirrel  saltant. 

Saltnrel'lo,  n.  [It.]  ( Mus .)  A  dance  among  the  Nea¬ 
politans. 

Sal'tate,  v.  a.  To  leap  ;  to  dance;  to  bound,  (r.) 

Saltation,  (-ta'shun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sultatm,  from 
sulture.,  to  dance.]  Act  of  dancing,  leaping,  or  jumping; 
as,  t«>  practise  saltations.  —  Beating;  throbbing  ;  palpi¬ 
tation  ;  as,  the  saltation  of  the  great  artery. —  Wiseman 

Sail  ato'rial,  ci.  Belonging,  or  having  reference,  to 
leaping  ;  as,  saltatorial  exercises  or  exploits.  —  Possess¬ 
ing  the  power  of  leaping ;  as,  saltatorial  animals. 

Sanatory,  a.  Leaping  or  dancing,  or  having  the 
power  of  leaping  or  dancing;  employed  in  leaping  or 
dancing:  as,  saltatory  motions,  saltatory  performances. 

Salt'-cake.  n.  Sulphate  of  soda,  in  its  prepared  form, 
for  t lie  use  of  glass-blowers  and  snap-manufacturers. 

Salt  -  cat,  ?i.  A  lump  of  salt  used  as  a  lure  for  pigeons 

Salt  -cellar,  n.  A  small  vessel  used  at  table  for  bidd¬ 
ing  salt :  a  salt. 

Sal tcoats.  (snWhotes,)  a  seaport-town  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  Ayr,  24  m.  S.YV.  of  Glasgow.  It  is  a  great  resort  fur 
sea-bathing.  Pop.  4,800. 

Salt  C’reek,  in  Illinois ,  enters  the  Sangamon  Rive* 
between  Menard  and  Mason  cos. 

Salt  Preek,  in  Indiana,  enters  the  East  Fork  of  White 
River  from  Lawrence  co.  —  A  township  of  Decatur  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2,200.  —  A  township  of  Franklin  co  ;  pop.  abt 
1,600.  —  A  township  of  Jackson  co. ;  pip.  abt.  3,000.— 
A  township  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 
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Salt  Creelc,  in  Iowa,  enters  the  Town  River  from  Tania 
Co*  A  village  and  township  of  Davis  co.,  abt.  75  ni. 
S.W.  by  S.  of  Iowa  City;  pup.  1,030. 

Salt  (’reek,  in  Michigan ,  enters  Maple  River  from 
Gratiot  co. 

Salt  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Soiota  River  from  | 
Ross  co.  —  Another  enters  the  Muskingum  River  from 
Muskingum  co.  —  A  township  of  Hocking  co.  \pop.  abt. 
1,400.  —  A  post- township  of  Holmes  co.  ,  pop.  abt.  2,800. 
—  A  township  of  Muskingum  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.700.  —  A 
township  of  Pickaway  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,700.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Salt'er,  n.  One  who  salts,  or  applies  salt;  as,  a  sailer 
of  provisions.  —  One  who  sells  salt ;  a  dealer  in  salt ;  a 
dry-salter;  also,  a  maker  of  salt. 

Salt  'em,  n.  A  place  where  salt  is  manufactured;  a 
salt- work. 

Salt'-lisli,  n.  A  fish  preserved  or  cured  with  salt.  —  A 
fish  taken  in  salt  water;  —  in  contradistinction  from  I 
fresh- water  fish. 

Sall'-loat,  n.  A  large  salt-cellar,  formerly  used  at  the 
tables  of  persons  of  rank  to  mark  the  line  of  demarca- 1 
tion  between  the  superior  and  inferior  guests.  See  Salt.  1 

Salt  Cork,  in  Missouri,  an  affluent  of  the  lilack  River, 
which  it  joins  in  Saline  co. 

$alt'-£rua<»'<k,  (* gdj,)n .  An  instrument  used  to  guag»- 
or  test  the  strength  of  brine  or  salt-water. 

Salt  -green,  n.  Sea-green. 

Saltier,  Sul  tiro,  (sdl'teer,)  n.  ( Her .)  A  bearing  in 
form  of  a  St.  Andrew’s  cross,  formed  by  two  bends  — 
dexter  and  sinister  —  crossing  each  other. 

Sal  tier-wise,  Saltire-uise,  a.  (Her.)  In  the 
form  of  a  saltier;  —  thus,  charges  having  length  (as) 
swords,  batons,  Ac.)  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  sal¬ 
tire,  are  said  to  be  borne  saltier-wise. 

Sal  tigrade,  a.  [Fr.;  from  Lat.  saltus,  a  leap,  and 
gradi ,  to  go.]  (Zobl )  Having  feet  or  legs  adapted  to 
leaping,  as  certain  animals. 

— ».  ( ZiioL )  One  of  a  tribe  of  spiders  which  seize  their 
prey  b.v  leaping  upon  it  from  a  distance. 

Sui  t  il  l  t),  a  town  of  Mexico,  on  the  Tigre  River,  abt. 
110  m.  S.  of  Coahuila; pop.  7,000.  See  Buena  Vista. 

Sn  I  till  <>.  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Jasper  co.,  abt.  10  m. 
N  E.  of  Rensselaer. 

Saltillo,  in  Tennessee ,  a  post-village  of  Hardin  co.,  abt. 
12  m.  N.  of  Savannah. 

Saltil'loville,  or  Saltillo,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village 
of  Washington  co.,  abt.  47  in.  N.W.  of  New  Albany. 

Salt 'in;?,  n.  Act  of  sprinkling,  impregnating,  or  season¬ 
ing  with  salt. 

— A  salt-marsh. 

Salt  ish,  a.  Somewhat  salt ;  seasoned  or  impregnated 
with  a  moderate  quantity  of  salt. 

Salt'islily,  adv.  IV  ith  a  moderate  degree  of  saltness. 

Sal  ('isli  ness,  n.  A  moderate  degree  of  saltness. 

Sal  t -  j  link.  n.  Hard  salt  beef  for  use  at  sea. 

Salt  Hoy.  a  sandy  and  rocky  bank,  abt.  90  m.  S.  l>y  E. 
of  Florida,  between  Cuba  and  the  Grand  Bahama  Bank. 
Length ,  abt.  62  m. ;  greatest  breadth  36  m.  Its  W.  border 
consists  of  a  chain  of  barren  rocks  called  Double.- Headed 
Shot  Key,  of  which  the  extreme  N.W.  one  has  a  light¬ 
house,  exhibiting  a  fixed  light  100  feet  above  the  sea; 
Lat.  23°  26'  24"  N  ,  Lon.  80°  27'  35"  W. 

Salt  Lake,  in  Utah  Territory.  See  Great  Salt  Lake. 
— A  N.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  1,200  sq.  in.  Hirer.  Jor¬ 
dan  River.  Surface ,  diversified,  and  in  some  parts 
mountainous;  soil,  generally  very  fertile,  producing 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  and  hay  in  abundance.  Caj>. 
Salt  Lake  City.  Pop.  abt.  14,000.  —  A  city,  cap.  of  Salt 
Lake  co  .  and  seat  of  the  territorial  government,  on  the 
Jordan  River,  abt.  22  in.  S.E.  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  The 
city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  some  handsome 
edifices,  among  which  is  a  magnificent  temple  now  in 
process  of  construction.  &  L.  City  was  laid  out  in  1847 
by  a  company  of  Mormons  numbering  143.  Pop.  abt. 
10,000. 

Salt'less,  a.  Lacking  salt;  —  hence,  pointless;  insipid; 
as,  a  salt  less  joke.  * 

Sult  '-I  ielt,  n.  A  saline  spring,  resorted  to  by  buffaloes, 
deer.  Ac.  See  Lick. 

Salt  Lick,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Fayette  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Salt  Lick,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Perry  co. ;  pep.  abt.  2,000. 

— n.  See  Lick. 

Salt  'ly,  adr.  With  a  smack  of  salt  ;  in  a  salt  manner. 

Salt'-iuar*Bi,  n.  Meadow  or  grass-laud  subject  to  the 
overflow  of  the  tides. 

Salt'-mine,  n.  A  mine  where  rock-salt  is  obtained. 

Sal  tne*N.  n.  Quality  of  being  salt  or  impregnated  with 
salt;  as,  the  saltness. of  brine.  —  Taste  or  flavor  of  suit; 
hence,  raciness;  as,  the  saltness  of  dried  cod,  the  salt- 
ness  of  an  anecdote,  Ac. 

Sa1t'-j>an,  Salt  -pit,  n.  A  pan,  basin,  or  pit  where 
salt  is  obtained  or  made. 

Saltpetre,  (•pe'tr,)  n.  [From  salt,  and  Gr.  petra, a  rock, 
a  stone.)  (Cuem.)  See  Potash  (Nitrate  of ). 

Sultpe'troilH,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  saltpetre; 
impregnated  with,  or  partaking  of  the  qualities  of,  salt¬ 
petre. 

Salt'- raker,  n.  A  collector  of  salt  in  natural  salt 
ponds,  or  inclosures  from  the  sea.  —  Simmonds. 

Sal  t'- r  hen  ill.  (-room,)  n.  (Med.)  A  name  somewhat 
indefinitely  applied  in  the  U.  S.  to  various  cutaneous 
affections  of  the  eruptive  and  herpetic  forms. 

Salt  Stiver,  n.  An  imaginary  river  up  which  defeated! 
politicians,  Ac.,  are  supposed  to  he  sent  to  oblivion.  The 
phrase  To  run  up  Salt,  Hirer  has  its  origin  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  small  stream  of  that  name  in  Kentucky, 
the  passage  of  which  is  made  difficult  and  laborious  as 
well  by  its  tortuous  course  as  by  the  abundance  of  shal¬ 
lows  and  bars.  The  real  application  of  the  phrase  is  to 


the  unhappy  wight  who  has  the  task  of  propelling  the 
boat  up  the  stream;  but  in  political  or  slang  usage  it  is 
4  to  those  who  are  nnved  ujt.  (Cunt  U.  S.) —  Worcester. 

Salt  Stiver,  in  Kentucky ,  rises  in  Shelby  co.,  and  flow¬ 
ing  S.W.,  W.,  and  N.W.,  enters  the  Ohio  River  between 
Hardin  and  Jefferson  cos. 

Salt  Itiver.in  Missouri,  is  formed  in  Monroe  co.,  by 
the  union  of  several  branches,  and  flowing  an  irregular 
E.S.E.  course,  enters  into  the  Mississippi  River  from 
Pike  co.  —  A  village  of  Audrain  co.,  abt.  40  m.  N.  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  City.  —  A  township  of  Knox  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,600. 

—  A  township  of  Randolph  co. ;  ; top.  abt.  900. 

Salt  Itoek,  in  Ohio ,  a  township  of  Marion  co.;  pop. 
abt.  6u0. 

Salt  Spring,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Randolph  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2,200. 

Salt  Sulphur  Spring;.**,  in  ir.  Virginia,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Monroe  co.,  abt.  230  in.  W.  of  Richmond,  Vn. 

Snlt/ville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Washington 
co.,  abt.  20  m.  N.E.  of  Abingdon. 

Salt-water,  n.  Sea-water;  water  impregnated  with 
salt  in  solution. 

Salty,  a.  Saltish;  moderately  salt. 

Malty  Ini  rg^,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  Indiana  co., 
abt.  32  m.  E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Saluhria.  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Chemung  co.,  abt. 
20  m.  N.  of  Elmira. 

Salu'brioiis,  a.  [Lat.  saluher,  salubris,  from  salus, 
a  sound  condition.]  Favorable  to  health  ;  promoting 
health;  wholesome;  salutary ;  healthful ;  as,  h  salubri¬ 
ous  climate. 

Malii'briously,  adv.  In  a  salubrious  manner ;  so  as 
to  promote  health. 

Malu'briousness,  Salu  brity,  n.  [Fr. salubrite ; 
Lat.  salubritas.]  Quality  of  being  salubrious;  whole¬ 
someness;  healthful  ness;  favorableness  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  health  ;  as,  the  salubrity  of  country  air. 

Salu'ila,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-township  of  Jefferson  co.; 
pop.  abt.  3.000. 

Saluda,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  river  rising  among  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains,  between  Pickens  and  Greenville  dists., 
and  flowing  a  general  S. S.E.  course,  joins  Broad  River  at 
Columbia ;  length ,  abt.  200  m.  —  A  village  of  Newberry 
dist.,  abt.  55  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Columbia. 

Salu'ria,  in  Texas ,  a  village  and  port  of  entry  of  Cal¬ 
houn  co.,  on  Matagorda  Island,  abt.  125  m.  S.W.  of  Gal¬ 
veston. 

Sal'utarily,  adv.  In  a  salutary  manner. 

Sal'u tari ness,  n.  Wholesomeness;  quality  of  being 
salutary. —  Quality  of  conducing  to  good  or  prosperity; 
as,  sulutarincss  of  counsel. 

Salu'tary,  a.  [Fr.  salutaire ;  Lat.  sahdaris,  from 
stilus,  a  whole  condition.]  Healthful ;  wholesome;  salu¬ 
brious  ;  promoting  health;  as,  to  take  a  salutary  walk. 

—  Promotive  of  public  good  or  safety  ;  contributing  to 
some  beneficial  purpose ;  useful;  advantageous;  profit¬ 
able;  as,  to  adopt  salutary  measures,  to  set  a  salutary 
example. 

Saluta'tion,  n.  [Lat.  salutatio,  from  salus,  safety.] 
The  act  or  ceremony  of  saluting  or  paying  respect  or 
reverence  to  any  one.  Among  the  Romans,  salutatio 
was  the  daily  homage  paid  by  clients  and  dependents  to 
their  superiors.  The  women,  too,  had  their  crowds  of 
sal uters  attending  them  every  morning.  In  the  reception 
of  those  who  came  to  pay  their  respects,  the  better  sort 
were  honored  with  a  kiss,  while  the  poorer  had  a  small 
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entertainment  set  before  them,  and  were  even  feasted  by 
those  who  wished  to  be  thought  very  liberal.  It  is  not 
a  little  interesting  to  observe  the  different  modes  of 
salutation  that  prevail  in  different  countries.  In  most 
civilized  countries,  bowing,  uncovering  the  head,  press¬ 
ing  the  hand,  embracing,  and  kissing,  are  the  usual 
modes  in  which  good-will,  esteem,  and  love,  are  ex¬ 
pressed;  hut,  not  unfrequently  what  is  regarded  as  an 
act  of  civility  in  one  country,  would  be  out  of  place,  or 
even  considered  as  rude,  in  another.  In  some  parts  of 
Germany,  it  is  considered  an  act  of  politeness  to  kiss  the 
hands  of  ladies;  in  Italy,  this  is  a  familiarity  only  per¬ 
mitted  to  nearest  relatives.  In  the  East,  the  salutations 
are  generally  of  a  very  slavish  character;  as  the  throw¬ 
ing  oneself  on  the  ground  before  persons  of  distinction, 
and  repeatedly  kissing  their  feet.  In  Sumatra,  the  salut¬ 
ing  person  hows,  begs  the  left  foot  of  him  whom  he  ad¬ 
dresses,  kneels  on  the  ground, and  applies  this  foot  to 
the  crown  of  his  head,  forehead,  breast,  and  knee; 
finally,  he  touches  the  ground  with  his  head,  and  re¬ 
mains  for  some  moments  stretched  out  on  his  belly.  In 
the  Fellow  Islands,  a  person  seizes  the  hand  or  foot  of 
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him  whom  he  wishes  to  salute,  and  rubs  his  face  with  it. 
In  the  Philippines, they  bend  their  body  very  low,  place 
their  hands  upon  their  cheeks,  raise  one  leg,  and  bend 
the  knee.  In  Siam,  the  inferior  throws  himself  on  tlio 
ground  before  his  superior.  In  Japan,  the  inferior  takes 
oil  his  sandals,  puts  his  hands  into'the  opposite  sleeves, 
bends  slowly  till  they  reach  his  knees,  and  thus  with 
short  and  measured  steps,  and  with  a  rocking  motion, 
passes  his  superior,  crying,  “Do  not  hurt  me.”  In  China, 
the  forms  of  salutation  are  various.  The  Turk  crosses 
his  hands,  places  them  upon  his  breast,  and  bows;  the 
Laplanders  rub  noses  ;  the  Franks  arc  said  to  have  pulled 
out  a  hair,  and  presented  it  to  the  person  saluted  ;  au 
Ethiopian  takes  the  robes  of  another  and  ties  it  about 
his  own  waist,  leaving  his  friend  half  naked.  In  some 
parts,  they  show  their  humility  by  presenting  them¬ 
selves  naked  before  the  person  whom  they  salute;  in 
others,  they  scratch  the  hand  slightly,  and  reciprocally 
suck  a  drop  of  blood  from  the  wound,  or,  as  a  peculiar 
mark  of  esteem,  they  open  a  vein  and  present  a  goblet 
of  blood  as  a  beverage  for  their  friend. 

Saliilato'rian,  n.  In  the  U.  States,  the  student  of  a 
college  who  pronounces  the  salutatory  oration  at  the 
annual  Commencement,  or  like  exercises. 

Saluta'torily,  adv.  Alter  the  manner  of  salutation. 

Saluta'tory,  a.  Containing,  implying,  or  expressing 
salutation;  speaking  a  welcome;  con veyinga greeting: 
—  applied  particularly  to  the  oration  introductory  of 
the  exercises  of  the  Commencements,  Ac.,  in  American 
colleges. 

— n.  In  American  colleges,  the  salutatory  oration. 

Salute',  v.  a.  [It.  suliitare;  Lat  saluto ,  from  sdlus.]  To 
■greet ;  to  hail ;  to  address  or  accost  with  friendly  gratu- 
lations  or  expressions  of  kind  wishes. —  To  greet  with  a 
kiss;  to  greet  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  or  nod  of  the 
head  ;  as,  to  salute  a  lady’s  lips,  to  salute  a  stranger. 

(Mil.  and  Nav.)  To  greet  or  show  honor  to  by  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  cannon  or  small  arms,  by  striking  colors,  roll¬ 
ing  drums,  presenting  arms,  Ac.;  as,  the  President  was 
saluted  by  the  troops. 

— 7i.  Act  of  saluting,  or  of  expressing  respect,  gratulation, 
or  kind  wishes;  greeting;  salutation;  ns,  friendly 
salutes  wero  exchanged  between  them.  —  A  kiss;  a  lip¬ 
greeting  expressing  more  than  mere  courtesy. 

“No  cold  salute  is  in  yon  lovers’  kiss.”  — Earl  of  Roscommon. 

— In  the  military  and  naval  services,  a  mark  of  respect  per¬ 
formed  in  different  ways,  according  to  circumstances. 
Naval  salutes  are  fired  from  ships,  the  number  of  guns 
engaged  in  which  denotes  the  rank  of  the  personage 
saluted.  A  foreigner's  salute  is  returned  gun  for  gun. 
Troops  under  arms  salute  with  their  rifles  or  swords; 
staff-officers  not  drawing  their  swords  salute  with  the 
hand,  as,  also,  do  soldiers  when  unarmed.  Another  form 
of  salute  at  sea  is  dipping  the  ensign,  that  is,  lowering 
the  colors  fora  few  moments,  and  then  rehauling  them 
up  to  the  masthead  or  gaff-peak.  See  also  Colors  aud 
Feu-de-joie. 

Salut'er,  7i.  One  who,  or  that  which,  salutes. 

Salutif'erous,  a.  [From  Lat.  salus,  salutis,  health, 
and  ferre,  to  bring.]  Bringing  health;  salubrious; 
healthy;  as,  salutiferous  weather,  (r.) 

SalutiFeronsly,  adv.  In  a  salutiferous  manner. 

Saint  Public,  (Comity  do.)  [Fr.,  Committeo  of 
Public  Safety.]  (Fr.  Hist.)  The  term  applied  to  a  number 
of  members  of  the  National  Convention  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  1793-94,  who  acted  as  the  dictators  of  France. 
The  committee  arose  out  of  that  section  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  called  the  “Mountain,”  which  had  gained  the 
victory  over  the  Girondist  party;  and  at  length  its  power 
came  to  be  concentrated  in  three  of  its  members  — 
Robespierre,  the  real  chief,  though  half  concealed  from 
view,  Couthon,  and  St.  Just.  Among  these  men  there 
was  perfect  equanimity  down  to  the  moment  of  their 
fall;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  re¬ 
solved  to  perpetuate  their  power  by  establishing  a  su¬ 
preme  council  of  three  consuls,  in  which  Robespierre 
would  have  had  the  perpetual  presidency,  with  the  de¬ 
partments  of  Justice,  Exterior,  and  Finance;  Couthon 
that  of  the  Interior,  ami  St.  Just  the  War  Department. 
Tlio  career  of  this  sanguinary  tribunal  was  brought  to  a 
termination  by  some  of  their  former  associates  impeach¬ 
ing  its  members  before  the  convention  ;  and  a  reaction 
having  taken  place  in  the  public  mind,  Robespierre, 
Couthon,  and  St.  Just  wero  executed  on  the  9th  Thcr- 
midor(July  28, 1794). 

ShIiizzo,  (sa-loot'so.)  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Coni, 
near  tue  Po,  30  m.  S.S.W.  of  Turin.  It  consists  of  an 
Upper  and  Lower  town,  the  former  situated  on  a  height 
crowned  by  a  magnificent  castle,  now  used  as  a  prison ; 
the  latter  contains  a  handsome  cathedral  and  other 
public  buildings.  It  was  the  cap.  of  a  dept,  under  the 
French  domination.  Manuf.  Silk,  leather,  and  hats. 
J*op.  17,548. 

Salvabil'ity,  7i.  The  possibility  of  being  saved,  or  ad¬ 
mitted  to  everlasting  life. 

Sal  v'ablo,  a.  [From  Lat.  saints,  safe  ]  That  may  be 
saved  or  received  to  eternal  happiness;  admitting  of 
salvation  ;  as,  salvable  souls. 

Salvador,  (St.,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  of  Alessan¬ 
dria,  6  in.  N.W.  of  Alessandria.  Pop.  6,000. 

Sal  vadora'ceie,  n.  (Dot.)  The  Salvadnra  family,  a 
small  order  of  plants,  alliance  Echiales,  consisting  of 
shrubs  and  small  trees,  with  leathery  leaves  and  minute 
panicled  flowers.  The  species  are  natives  of  India,  Syria, 
and  North  Africa.  The  only  one  of  any  importance  is 
Salcadora  Persica,  which  Dr.  Rovle  has  shown  to  be  the 
mustard-tree  of  Scripture.  Its  fruit  is  edible,  and  re¬ 
sembles  in  taste  the  garden-cress.  The  hark  of  its  root 
is  acrid,  and  is  employed  in  India  as  a  blistering  agent. 
Its  leaves  are  said  to  possess  purgative  properties. 

Salvage  (sdl'vuj,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  salvagium , 
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from  Tat.  salvus,  safe.]  (Mar.  Law.)  A  reward  or  rec¬ 
ompense  allowed  by  law  for  the  saving  of  a  ship  or  cargo 
(or  any  part  or  parts  thereof;  from  loss  at  sea ;  also,  the 
goods  or  property  so  saved. 

Sal'va  S’e*.  a  group  of  uninhabited  islands  off  the  W. 
coast'd' Africa,  N.  of  the  Canaries ;  Lut.30°N.,  Lon.  16°  W. 

Salvalcd  la,  n.  [Lat.,  from  s alvare,  to  save.]  (Anat.) 
A  vein  of  the  arm  terminating  in  the  fingers.  It  was 
formerly  regarded  as  having  peculiar  influence  on  the 
health  when  opened. 

Salvation,  (-vd'shun,)  n.  Act  of  saving;  rescue  or 
preservation  from  danger,  great  calamity,  or  total  de¬ 
struction;  as,  marrying  money  was  his  salvation. 

( Theol .)  The  deliverance  wrought  out  by  Christ  for 
mankind,  saving  them  from  the  consequences  of  their 
sins.  This  last  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  commonly 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  as  by  the  apostle  Paul,  when 
he  says,  “  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great 
salvation  ?  ” 

— Deliverance  from  enemies;  victory;  saving  power;  as, 
“  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord.”  —  Exod.  xiv.  13. 

Sal  vator  Ro  sa.  See  Rosa,  Salvator. 

Sal'vatory,  n.  A  repository;  a  place  where  things 
are  kept  safe  and  secure,  (r.) 

Salve,  (sawv,)  n.  [A.S.  scal/e;  kindred  with  Lat.  sal¬ 
vus.]  That  which  saves,  mitigates,  relieves,  or  preserves ; 
a  help;  a  remedy  ;  an  aid  ;  an  antidote;  as,  heavy  dam¬ 
ages  proved  a  salve  to  his  dishonor.  —  An  adhesive  com¬ 
position;  a  substance  applied  to  heal,  mollify,  or  relieve 
wounds  or  sores ;  an  unguent;  an  ointment;  a  plaster. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  salved,  (saivvd.)  To  cure  by  reme¬ 
dial  or  emollient  treatment;  to  heal  by  external  appli¬ 
cations;  to  apply  salve  to;  as,  to  salve  a  wound. 

Salver,  ( sawv'er ,)  n.  A  piece  of  plate  with  a  foot;  or, 
a  waiter  on  which  articles  are  carried  round  and  pre¬ 
sented  ;  as,  the  groom  of  the  chambers  brought  me  their 
cards  on  a  salver. 

Salv  or-shaped.  (-shdpt,)  a.  ( Bot .)  Tubular,  with 
a  flat  border  rectangular  to  the  tube;  —  said  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  of  a  plant. 

Sal' via,  n.  [Lat.  salvus,  well,  in  good  health,  because 
it  was  esteemed  capable  of  curing  many  diseases.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  order  Sabiaceie,  consisting  of  herbs 
and  under-shrubs,  with  aromatic  leaves,  which  have 
generally  a  rugose  appearance,  and  flowers  commonly 
in  spikes.  The  species  best  known  is  S.  officinalis ,  the 
Common  or  Garden  Sage,  so  much  used  by  the  cook  as  a 
flavoring  agent,  particularly  in  the  stuffing  for  pork, 
goose,  and  duck.  S.  lyrata,  the  Wild  or  Meadow  Sage, 
is  found  in  shady  woods  from  Canada  to  Georgia.  An 
infusion  of  sage  was  formerly  used,  under  the  name  of 
sage-tea ,  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  China  tea;  it  is  still 
largely  emploj’ed  in  North  America  as  a  gargle  in  com¬ 
mon  sore  throat,  and  when  the  uvula  is  relaxed.  Many 
of  the  salvias  are  very  ornamental  plauts,  and  are  fa¬ 
vorite  objects  of  culture  with  the  florist. 

Sal'visa,  in  Kentucky ,  a  post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  abt. 
20  m.  S.  of  Frankfort. 

Sal'vo,  n. ;  pi.  Salvos.  [Lat.  salvo  jure.]  An  exception  ; 
an  excuse ;  a  reservation;  as,  ‘‘private  salvos  or  eva¬ 
sions.”  —  Locke. 

(Mil.)  A  discharge  of  heavy  guns,  or  volley  of  mus¬ 
ketry  :  as,  to  fire  a  salvo. 

Kal-volat'ilp,  n.  (Chem.)  Carbonate  of  ammonia.  The 
term  is  often  applied  to  a  spirituous  solution  of  carbon¬ 
ate  of  ammonia  flavored  with  aromatics,  as  in  the  com¬ 
pound  spirit  of  ammonia. 

Sal'vor,  n.  (Mar.  Law.)  One  who  saves  a  ship  or  goods 
at  sea. 

Salzburg1,  (saltz-hoorg.)  a  city  of  Upper  Austria,  on  the 
Salzach,  67  m.  S.W.  of  Linz,  and  70  m.  E.S.E.  of  Munich. 
It  is  situated  amidst  lofty  mountains,  and  surrounded 
by  walls.  The  Salzach  flow's  through  the  city, dividing 
it  into  two  parts.  It  contains  numerous  public  build¬ 
ings  and  monuments.  Manuf.  Leather,  tobacco,  starch, 
and  iron- wire.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  Mozart  and  Haydn. 
Pop.  IS. 000. 

Salzburg1,  a  town  of  Hungary,  S.W.  of  Eperies;  pop. 
4,000. 

Sa'makov,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria, 
30  m.  S.S.E.  of  St.  Sophia.  It  has  extensive  iron-works. 
Pop.  7,000. 

Kamaiin,  a  peninsula  on  the  N.E.  of  the  island  of 
Ilayti,  republic  of  San  Domingo,  extending  32  in.  from 
W.  to  E.,  with  a  breadth  of  11  m. ;  Lat.  19°  18'  N.,  Lon. 
69°  8'  W.  The  surroundings  indicate  that  it  was  for¬ 
merly  an  island.  Soil ,  fertile,  producing  timber  for  ship¬ 
building  and  cabinet-ware.  Min.  Copper,  gold,  and  coal. 
Pop.  1,721.  See  Supplement. 

Kamaiia  Ray,  in  San  Domingo,  S.  of  the  above  pen¬ 
insula,  is  43  m.  long  and  8  broad,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  harbors  of  tl  e  W.  Indies.  On  the  N.  Rhore 
is  the  town  of  Santa  Barbara,  in  Lat.  19°  12'  30”  N., 
Lon.  6y°  19'  18”  W.  See  Hayti. 

Samaiico.  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  Lat.  9°  15'  30” 
S.,  Lon.  7S°  32'  45"  W. 

Kumar',  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  situated  to  the 
S.E.  of  Luzon,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait  20 
m.  wide:  Lat.  between  11°  15'  and  12°  45'  N.,  Lon.  124° 
15’ and  125°  52'  E.  Ext.  140  m.  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  60  m.  It  is  fertile  and  easily  cultivated. 
Pt  id.  Sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  and  various  kinds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Pop.  100.000, 

Sam'ara,  n.  [Lat.,  the  seed  of  the  elder-tree.]  (Bot.) 
A  superior  two  or  more  celled  fruit,  each  cell  being  dry, 
indehiscent,  few-seeded, and  having  its  pericarp  extended 
into  a  winged  expansion.  Each  cell  of  the  Samara  is, 
in  fact,  an  achaeniun,  with  a  winged  margin.  Examples 
of  the  Samara  occur  in  the  so-called  sycamore,  the  ash, 
and  the  elm. 

Hhinara',  a  city  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of  govt,  of 


same  name,  on  the  Volga,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sam¬ 
ara,  100  m.  S.E.  of  Simbirsk.  Pop.  25,343. 

Samarang',  a  seaport-town  of  Java,  on  the  N.  coast, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Snmarang,  240  m.  E.S.E. 
of  Batavia;  Lat.  6° 5b'  S.,  Lon.  110°  27'  E.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  coffee,  pepper, 
and  rice.  Pop.  22,000. 

Samarcaiid,  a  fortified  city  of  Independent  Tartary, 
in  Bokhara,  on  the  Sogd,  or  Zer-Afchan,  120  in.  E.  of 
Bokhara ;  Lat.  39°  30'  N.,  Lat.  68°  507  15”  E.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  the  cap.  of  Timour’s  empire,  and  was  a  place  of 
great  importance.  Pop.  25,000.  Captured  and  annexed 
by  the  Russians  in  1868.  See  also  Bokhara,  p.  339. 

Sa 'in arc,  n.  Same  as  Simar,  q.  v. 

Sama  ria.  (Jewish  1  list..)  a  city  and  country  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  situated  towards  the  north  of  Judea.  Samaria  was 
the  country  in  which  the  ten  revolted  tribes  raised  their 
independent  state,  and  formed  the  kingdom  properly 
denominated  Israel,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of 
Judah,  embracing  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ben¬ 
jamin,  from  which  the  other  ten  had  seceded  when,  re¬ 
fusing  the  authority  of  Rehoboam,  they  established  a 
dynasty  of  their  own,  at  the  head  of  which  they  placed 
Jeroboam,  the  first  king  of  the  nation  of  Israel.  So 
deadly  was  the  animosity,  and  so  implacable  the  hatred 
that  existed  between  these  two  nations  of  Jews,  that, 
from  the  time  of  their  severance  to  the  destruction  of 
their  capital  and  the  captivity  of  Israel,  an  almost  per¬ 
petual  state  of  warfare  existed  between  Judah  and  Is¬ 
rael  ;  indeed,  so  intensely  did  the  former  hate  the  lat¬ 
ter,  that  the  term  of  Samaritan  was  one  of  the  bitterest 
contempt  and  reproach  that  could  be  applied  to  any 
one.  It  was  the  consciousness  of  this  fact,  though  it 
had  long  outlived  the  existence  of  the  nation,  that  made 
the  woman  at  the  well  marvel  when  Jesus  asked  her  to 
draw  him  some  water.  The  antipathy  borne  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Judah  for  those  of  Israel  or  Samaria  was  not  only 
political,  hut  religious,  and  they  hated  them  not  alone 
for  the  difference  of  their  institutions,  but  more  for  the 
difference  that  existed  in  the  form  of  worship  adopted 
by  the  Samaritans.  These  theological  dissensions  were, 
however,  in  time  greatly  modified  by  the  return  of  the 
Samaritans  to  the  ancient  form  of  worship,  and  by  the 
erection  of  a  temple  in  the  capital  that  professed  to  be 
a  model  of  the  great  fabric  completed  by  Solomon  in 
Jerusalem,  an  event  that  was  celebrated  soon  after  the 
passage  of  Alexander  the  Great  through  the  land  of 
Syria.  The  city  of  Samaria,  aud  capital  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  was  situated  on  a  hill,  Mount  Sameron,  was  found¬ 
ed  by  Ornri,  and  from  that  time  till  its  overthrow  by  the 
Assyrians  was  the  residence  of  all  the  kings  of  Israel. 
It  was  subsequently  rebuilt  by  Herod,  who  called  it  S> 
baste  (a  Greek  word  signifying  Augustus ),  in  honor  of 
Augustus  Csesar. 

Samar  itan,  a.  (Geog)  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  Sa¬ 
maria,  the  chief  city  of  t ho  ten  tribes  of  Israel. 

(Philnl.)  Denoting  the  ancient  characters  and  alpha¬ 
bet  used  by  the  Hebrews  before  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  retained  by  the  people  of  Samaria. 

— ?i.  (Geog.)  An  inhabitant  of  Samaria ;  one  who  belonged 
to  thesect  which  derived  their  appellation  from  that  city. 

(Philol.)  The  language  of  Samaria; — a  dialect  of  the 
Chaldee. 

Saiii'acoid,  n.  (Bot.)  Bearing  resemblance  toasamara. 

Sainar  rali.  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic  of 
Bagdad,  65  m.  N.N.W.  of  Bagdad.  It  is  frequented  as  a 
place  of  pilgrimage. 

Sa m has',  a  river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Borneo;  Lat.  1° 
12'  N.,  Lon.  109°  5'  E.  —  A  town  on  the  above  river, 
40  m.  from  its  mouth.  The  British  were  repulsed  in  an 
attack  upon  it  in  1812,  but  captured  it  in  the  following 
year.  Pop.  10,000,  mostl}'  Malays. 

Sam  bo,  n.  [Sp.  zambo .]  The  offspring  of  a  black  person 
and  a  mulatto;  —  hence,  sportively  or  derisively,  a  negro. 

Sambre,  ( sambr ,)  a  river  of  France  and  Belgium,  ris¬ 
ing  in  the  dept,  of  Aisne,  and  after  a  N.E.  course  of  100 
m..  joins  the  Meuse,  at  Namur. 

Sambii'ciiN.  n.  [Lat.,  from  samhuen ,a  musical  instru¬ 
ment  formed  of  this  tree.]  (Bot.)  The  Elder,  a  gen.  of 
the  ord.  Caprifoliacete.  S.  nigra  is  the  Common  Elder, 


a  low  tree,  native  of  Europe,  from  which  the  elder- 
wine  of  old-fashioned  folk  is  manufactured,  a  liquor 
which  is  now  chiefly  used  for  adulterating  port-wine. 
Several  parts  of  this  plant  are  used  in  medicine.  Its 
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flowers  contain  a  volatile  oil,  which  renders  them  mild¬ 
ly  stimulant  and  sudorific;  they  are  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  a  cooling  ointment,  and  to  make  elder- 
flower  water.  The  inner  bark  and  leaves  Lave  more  or 
less  purgative  and  emetic  properties.  The  fruit  is  mildly 
aperient  and  diuretic.  The  American  species,  S.  cana¬ 
densis  ( Fig.  2301),  much  resembles  S.  nigra,  but  never 
assumes  anything  of  a  tree  character. 

Sam'bulte,  n.  [Lat.  sambuca  ;  Gr.  sawifcwfcc.]  (Mns.) 
An  ancient  stringed  musical  instrument,  resembling  a 
harp,  the  invention  of  which  has  been  attributed  to  the 
Syrians  and  Phoenicians.  —  The  name  was  also  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  military  engine  for  scaling  the  walls  of  be¬ 
sieged  cities. 

Same,  a.  [A.  S.]  Having  the  property  of  oneness  ;  iden¬ 
tical  ;  not  different  from  other;  as,  lie  is  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual  I  spoke  of.  —  Of  the  identical  kind  or  species 
though  not  the  specific  tiling;  being  of  the  like  class 
kind,  like,  or  degree;  corresponding;  equal;  exa<  tlj 
similar  ;  as,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me  whether  he  accepts 
or  rejects.  —  That  was  mentioned  before,  or  that  was 
just  about  to  be  mentioned  ;  us,  be  spoke  too  of  t lie  same. 

Kameiiess,  n.  State  of  being  the  same,  or  of  being 
identical ;  state  of  not  being  different  or  other;  state  of 
being  perfectly  alike  ;  near  resemblance  ;  correspond¬ 
ence;  similarity;  identity;  oneness;  as,  sameness  of 
individuality,  of  appearance,  of  sound.  &c  —  Hence, 
tedious  monotony;  absence  of  variety:  tiresome  repe¬ 
tition  ;  as,  there's  too  much  sameness  iu  his  style. 

Kainian.  a.  [Lat.  Samius.]  (Geog.)  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  island  of  Samos,  or  to  its  inhabitants  ;  as, 
Samian  wine. 

Samian  earth ,  a  sort  of  marl  brought  from  Samos, 
and  formerly  used,  medicinally,  as  an  astringent. 

Ka'maan,  n.  (Geog  )  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Samos; 
a  Samiot. 

Sa  uiiel.  7i.  The  simoom.  See  Simoom. 

Sainiot,  Kainiote,  a.  {Geog.)  Pertaining  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  Samos,  or  its  inhabitants;  Samian. 

—7i.  yGeng.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Samos. 

Sam  let,  n.  A  young  salmon  ;  a  salmotiet. 

Samo  liis.  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  J*rimu- 
lacese.  They  are  herbs  with  alternate  leaves,  and 
flowers  corymbose  or  racemose.  S.  valcrandi ,  the  Water 
Pimpernel,  found  in  wet,  gravelly  places  throughout 
the  world,  is  1  foot  high,  and  lias  small,  white  flowers, 
the  corolla  of  which  is  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx. 

Sam'nites,  n.pl.  (Anc.  Hist.)  A  people  of  ancient 
Italy,  who  inhabited  the  country  between  Apulia  on  the 
east  and  Latium  and  Campania  on  the  west ;  a  brave 
and  warlike  nation,  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  implacable  hatred  of  the  Romans,  with  whom, 
from  their  earliest  existence  as  a  people,  they  waged  a 
perpetual  hostility.  They  were,  however,  ultimately 
compelled  to  succumb  before  the  growing  power  «»f 
Rome,  and  after  a  succession  of  disasters  were  finally 
exterminated  about  272  b.  c.  Their  capital  city  was 
called  Samniiim,  or  Sanmis.  —  The  term  Savin ites  was 
subsequently  applied  to  an  order  of  Roman  gladiators, 
so  named  because  accoutred  and  armed  in  the  fashion 
of  the  ancient  nation  of  Samnites. 

Samoan  IslamU.  See  Navigators’  Islands, p.  1750. 

Samo  eiis.  a  town  of  France,  in  Savoy  :  pop.  4,000. 

Samo  iedes,  Samo'yods.  n.  pi.  (Geog.)  Three 
tribes  inhabiting  a  region  skirting  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Sa'llfeO^.  [Turk.  Susam-adassi.)  An  island  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  Archipelago,  belonging  to  Turkey,  off  the  W.  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Little 
Boghaz.  a  strait  2  in.  wide,  42  m.  S  W.  of  Smyrna; 
Mount  Kerki,  on  its  W.  extremity,  being  in  Lat.  37°  43' 
48”  N.,  Lon.  26°  38'  21”  E.  ;  area,  165  sq.  m.  The  sur¬ 
face  is  mountainous,  varied  in  scenery,  the  highest  peak 
(Mount  Kerki)  being  4,725  feet.  It  is  well  wooded  and 
fertile.  Prod.  Grain,  wine,  and  the  vegetables  and 
fruits  of  the  temperate  zone.  Min.  Silver,  lend,  and 
marble.  Cap.  Khora.  S.  was  anciently  one  of  the  most 
famous  isles  of  Greece,  and  early  turned  its  attention  to 
naval  affairs,  establishing  numerous  colonies  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  took  part  in  the  nu¬ 
merous  wars  of  Greece,  and  finally  became  a  Roman 
province  b.c.  84.  It  took  part  in  the  war  against  the 
Turks  for  Grecian  independence,  but  at  its  conclusion 
was  retained  by  the  Turks.  Pop.  (1877),  35,878. 

Kamot  liraoe.  (sa'mo-thraice  )  [Mod.  Gr.  Samothraki  ; 
Turk.  Semendrek.]  An  island  belonging  to  European 
Turkey,  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  15  m.  S  E.  of  Nu tiros  ;  area , 
30  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  rugged  and  mountainous. 
Pop.  1,500. 

Samp,  it.  An  article  of  food  consisting  of  maize,  broken 
or  bruised,  which  is  cooked  by  boiling,  and  often  eaten 
with  milk;  —  a  dish  borrowed  from  the  aborigines  of 
America.  —  Webster. 

Samphire,  (sdm'fur,)  n.  (Bot.)  See  Crithmum. 

Sample,  (sdm'pl.)  n.  \  Fr.  exemple,  from  Lat.  exemplum.'] 
A  specimen;  that  which  is  taken  out  of  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  as  a  specimen  ;  a  part  of  anything  presented  for  in¬ 
spection,  or  intended  to  be  shown,  as  evidence  of  the 
quality  of  the  whole:  as,  cotton  is  purchased  by  sample, 
give  me  a  sample  of  the  goods  — A  pattern  ;  an  example; 
an  instance  ;  as,  is  this  a  sample  for  me  to  follow  ? 

Sam'pler.  7i.  [Lat  exemplar.]  A  pattern  or  model  of 
work  ;  a  specimen  ; — particularly,  a  piece  of  needle-work 
sewed  by  learners,  containing  specimens  of  various 
kinds  of  stitches.  —  One  who  apportions  things  into 
samples  for  inspection  ;  as,  a  tea  sampler. 

Samp'son,  in  JY.  Carolina,  a  S.E.  central  co.;  area, 
abt.  940  sq  m.  Hirers.  Black  ami  South  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  mostly  level ;  soil,  not  very  fertile.  Cap.  Clinton. 
Pop.  abt.  18.000. 

Samp'somlale.  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Rockland 
co.,  abt.  100  m.  S.  of  Albany. 
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Sampson villo,  or  Samsonville,  In  New  York,  a 
post-village  of  Ulster  co.,  abt.  50  in.  S.W.  of  A'bany. 

Siimp'lou  n,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Middlesex  co., 
abt.  8  m.  N.  of  New  Brunswick. 

Sainsi!**  ( sam'seXr ,)  an  island  of  Denmark,  in  the  Great 
Belt,  between  Zealand  and  Jutland;  area,  40  sq.m.; 
pop.  5,500. 

Sam  son.  (Script.)  The  son  of  Manoah,  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan.  He  was  endowed  with  extraordinary  strength, 
and  obtained  several  advantages  over  the  Philistines. 
At  length  his  mistress  betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  who  put  out  his  eyes,  and  made  him  work 
at  a  mill.  On  a  public  festival,  when  the  Philistine 
lords  were  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Dagon,  Samson 
was  sent  for  to  show  them  sport.  Laying  hold  of  two 
pillars  of  the  temple  as  if  to  support  himself,  he  pulled 
down  the  building,  and  was  buried  in  the  ruins,  with 
more  than  3,000  Philistines,  B.  C.  1117. 

Sani'miiPs-poiit,  n.  ( Naut .)  A  strong  pillar  resting 
on  a  ship’s  keelson,  and  supporting  a  beam  of  the  deck 
over  the  hold,  thus  helping  to  keep  the  cargo  in  its 
place.  —  Also,  a  temporary  or  movable  pillar  carrying  a 
leading  block  for  various  purposes. 

8flllltiel,  (sdmfu-el.)  (Script.)  A  prophet  and  judge 
of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  was  called  in  his  youth, 
while  attending  Eli,  the  high  priest.  He  consecrated 
Soil  king  of  Israel,  and  was  afterwards  commanded  to 
anoint  David.  After  governing  Israel  either  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  Saul  during  50  years,  he  died  in  the 
90th  year  of  his  ago,  B.  c.  1072. 

11 oks  of  Samuel.  Two  of  the  ceremonial  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  called  after  the  prophet  Samuel, 
their  reputed  author.  They  were  anciently  reckoned 
as  one  hook  by  the  Jews,  the  present  division  into  two 
being  derived  from  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate.  Vari¬ 
ous  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  age  and 
authorship  of  these  books,  with  more  or  less  of  proba¬ 
bility.  The  common  opinion,  founded  on  1  C/iron. 
xxix.  29,  is  that  the  first  twenty-four  chapters  were 
written  by  Samuel  himself,  and  the  remainder  by  Na¬ 
than  and  Gad.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  these  documents  were  identical  with  the  present 
Books  of  Samuel.  From  Samuel  and  Kings  being  some¬ 
times  called  the  four  Books  of  Kings,  John  is  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  they  were  all  written  by  the  same  person,  and 
at  a  date  so  recent  as  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  Babylo¬ 
nish  captivity.  This  hypothesis,  however,  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  criticism.  The  language  and  style  of 
the  books  are  very  different,  denoting  different  periods 
ami  different  authors.  The  Books  of  Samuel  bear  the 
impress  of  a  hoary  age  in  their  language,  allusions,  and 
mode  of  composition.  The  insertion  of  odes  and  snatches 
of  poetry,  to  enliven  and  verify  the  narrative,  is  com¬ 
mon  to  them  with  the  Pentateuch.  They  appear  to 
have  been  made  up  from  documents  contemporary,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  events  to  which  they  refer,  and 
wrought  into  their  present  form  by  some  later  hand. 
Some  portions  are  more  fully  detailed  and  warmly 
cohired  than  others,  and  the  minute  and  vivid  sketches 
with  which  they  abound  prove  that  their  author  speaks 
what  he  knows,  and  testifies  what  he  has  seen.  With 
respect  to  the  person  who  compiled  and  brought  them  to¬ 
gether  in  their  present  form,  all  that  can  be  affirmed  with 
probability  is  that  he  lived  not  long  after  the  time  of 
David.  Though  much  has  been  made  of  discrepancies 
and  contradictory  statements  that  are  said  to  occur  in 
these  Books,  their  historical  character  is  abundantly 
supported  both  by  external  and  internal  evidence. 
Portions  of  them  are  quoted  or  referred  to  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  allusions  to  them  also  occur  in  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  to  which  they  often  furnish  historical  illus¬ 
tration. 

Nainyila'cefis  n.  (Bat.)  A  small  order  of  plants,  al¬ 
liance  Violates,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  exclusively 
tropical,  and  principally  S.  American.  Leaves  alternate 
simple,  evergreen,  stipulate,  usually  with  round  or  linear 
transparent  markings.  Flowers  perfect,  calyx  inferior, 
4-5-partite.  Stamens  perigynous.  two.  three,  or  four 
times  as  many  as  the  segments  of  the  calyx.  Fruit  su¬ 
perior,  capsular,  leathery,  1-celled.  Seeds  numerous, 
aril  I  ate,  with  oily  or  fleshy  albumen  and  large  embryo. 
The  plants  are  of  little  economic  value. 

Sail,  a  river  of  Austrian  Poland,  rising  in  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  and  after  a  N.  course  of  250  m.,  falling  into 
the  Vistula,  near  Sandomir. 

Sa  na,  a  city  of  Arabia,  cap.  of  Yemen,  and  residence  of 
the  Imun,  near  the  head  of  the  Shah  ltiver,  150  in. 
N.N.E.  of  Mocha;  Lat.  15°  21'  N  ,  Lon.  44°  9'  E.  It  1ms 
a  considerable  trade  in  coffee.  Pop.  40,000. 

ftanahi  I'ity,  n.  State  of  being  sanable  or  curable. 

San  able,  a.  [Lat.  sanabilis  —  sann ,  to  cure.]  That 
may  be  healed  or  cured  ;  curable;  healable  ;  susceptible 
of  remedial  treatment. 

San  And  reas,  in  California,  a  post-vill.,  cap.  of  Cala¬ 
veras  co.,  abt.  42  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Stockton;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

San  Angel,  ( nnzh'l ,)  a  town  of  Mexico,  abt.  6  m.  S.  of 
the  city  of  Mexico ;  p  >p.  2,500. 

San  Antonio,  (an-to'ne-o,)  a  bay  of  Patagonia;  Lat. 
40°  49'  S..  Lon.  65°  54'  W. 

San  Antonio,  a  cape  of  Brazil,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Bay  of  Bahia.  It  has  a  light  140  feet  high;  Lat. 
13°  0'  7"  S..  Lon.  3S°  31'  7"  W.  " 

San  Antonio,  a  cape  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentine  Re¬ 
public,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata;  Lat.  36° 
19'  S  ,  Lon.  56°  45'  W. 

San  Antonio,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  abt.  110  m.  E.  of 
Varinas. 

San  Antonio,  in  New  Mexico,  a  village  abt.  45  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Santa  Fe. —  A  village  abt.  150  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Santa  FA 

San  Antonio,  in  Texas ,  a  river  rising  in  Bexar  eo., 


and  flowing  a  S.E.  course  enters  Guadalupe  River  from 
Refugio  co.,  a  tew  m.  above  Espiritu  Santo  Bay.  The 
upper  portion  is  called  Medina  River. —  A  town,  cap. 
of  Bexar  co.,  on  the  San  Antonio  River,  abt.  110  m. 
S.W  .  of  Austin.  It  is  well  built,  and  contains  many  fine 
public  and  private  edifices.  A  U.  S.  arsenal  is  here 
located.  Fort  Alamo,  near  here,  is  memorable  as  having 
been  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  affecting  episodes  of 
the  Texan  war  of  independence.  On  March  6,  1836,  a 
small  body  of  patriots,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Tra¬ 
vis,  resisted  a  Mexican  army  ten  times  their  number, 
and,  rather  than  surrender,  perished  to  a  man  ;  —  hence 
it  has  been  called  the  Thermopylae  of  Texas ,  and  “  Re¬ 
member  the  Alamo  ”  afterwards  became  the  war-cry  of 
^  the  Texan  army.  Pop.  abt.  10,000, 

Sjui  Anto'nio,  one  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands;  Lat. 
^  16°  26'  N.,  Lon.  25°  21'  W\ 

San  Antonio  Creek,  in  California ,  flows  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  from  Marin  co. 

Sun  Antonio  (Ie4*ibraltar,  a  town  of  Venezuela, 
^  abt.  60  m.  S.W.  of  Trujillo;  pop.  3,500. 

San  A ntonio  «le  los  Cues,  a  town  of  Mexico,  abt. 
70  m.  N.  of  Oajaca. 

San  alive,  a.  Having  the  power  to  heal  or  cure;  tend¬ 
ing  to  cure  or  heal ;  healing;  curative;  remedial ;  suna- 
tory  ;  as,  sanative  treatment. 

Sail  ati  veil  ess,  n.  Quality  of  being  sanative;  power 
of  healing;  curativeness. 

San'atory,  a.  [From  Lat.  sanare ,  to  heal.]  Sanative ; 
curative;  healing;  tending  to  promote  health;  as,  sana¬ 
tory  regulations;  —  this  term  is  often  confounded  with 
sanitary ,  as  being  synonymous  in  definition  ;  this  is, 
however,  not  properly  so,  the  word  sanitary  having  the 
passive  sense  of  belonging  to  health ,  rather  than  tending 
to,  or  conducive,  of  health. 

San  Aug'iitt'tin,  a  town  of  Mexico,  abt.  12  m.  S.  of 
the  city  of  Mexico. 

San  Aiig-us'tine,  in  Texas,  an  E.  co.;  area,  abt.  620 
sq.m.  Rivers.  Angelina  and  At  toyac  rivers.  Surface , 
mostly  level ;  soil,  very  fertile,  and  noted  for  its  cotton¬ 
growing  qualities.  Cap.  San  Augustine,  a  thriving 
post-village,  abt.  310  m.  E.N.E.  of  Austin.  Pop.  of  co., 
abt.  5,000. 

San-l>oii ito,  (• ba-ne'to ,)  n.  [It.;  Lat.  saccus  benedic- 
tus.\  (Peel.)  A  robe  painted  with  bizarre  images  of 
hideous  aspect,  formerly  worn  by  those  condemned  by 
the  Spanish  Inquisition. — Also,  a*  garment  of  sack-cloth 
worn  by  a  peniteut  restored  to  the  bosom  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

San  Beniaril',  in  Texas ,  a  small  river  flowing  S.E 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  Brazoria  co. 

San  Bernardino,  (ber-nar-dee'no,)  in  California,  a 
lofty  peak  of  the  Coast  Range,  in  San  Bernardino  co., 
abt.  30  m.  E.  of  San  Bernardino.  Height,  abt.  8,500  ft. 
— A  S.E.  co.  adjoining  Nevada  and  Arizona  Territory; 
area,  abt.  30,000  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Colorado,  Mohave, 
Amargoza,  and  Santa  Anna  rivers.  There  are  also 
several  brackish  lakes,  or  sinks.  Surface,  much  diver¬ 
sified,  the  Coast  Range  traversing  the  S.W’.  part  of  the 
co. ;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Min.  Gold,  silver,  and 
tin.  Cap.  San  Bernardino.  Pop.  abt.  7,000.  —  A  post¬ 
village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  abt.  30  m.  E.  of  Los  An¬ 
gelos  ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

San  Bernar'flo,  a  group  of  islets  belonging  to  the 
U.  S.  of  Colombia,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Gulf  of  Murrosquillo.  abt.  50  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Car¬ 
tagena. 

San  Bias,  or  Mandingo,  a  bay  or  gulf  of  the  U.  S.  of 
Colombia,  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  on 
the  N.  coast  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  Lat.  9°  30'  N., 
Lon.  79°  W.  See  Cape  San  Blas. 

San  Bl  as,  or  Saint  Blas,  a  seaport-town  of  Mexico,  on 
an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  San¬ 
tiago  River,  abt.  37  in.  W’.S.W’.  of  Tepic;  Lat.  21° 32' 34" 
N.,  Lon.  105°  15'  24"  W.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor, 
but  the  climate  is  very  unhealthy.  Pop.  abt.  2,500. 

San  Boro ni  hoii.  (Ensenada  i»E,)a  bay  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic,  in  the  Itio  de  la  Plata,  abt.  30  in.  S.E.  of 
Buenos  Ayres. 

San'horiitoii,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Clinton  co.,  abt. 
45  m.  N  E.  by  E.  of  Iowa  City. 

Saiihoriiton,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 
Belknap  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,236. 

Saii'bornton  Bridge,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Belknap  co.,  abt.  IS  m.  N.  of  Concord. 

San  Buenaventura,  (bwa-na-ven-too'ra,)  in  Cali - 
fornia,  a  small  river  flowing  W.  into  the  Pacific  Ocean 
from  Santa  Barbara  co.  —  A  post-village  of  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  abt.  30  m.  S.E.  of  Santa  Barbara. 

San  (’ascin'mi,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  prow  of  Flor¬ 
ence,  10  m.  S.W\  of  Florence;  pop.  11.258. 

San  <’arl4*s,  (kar'loce,)  a  town  of  Chili,  on  the  N.E 
coast  of  the  island  of  Chiloe.  Tt  has  a  fine  harbor,  well 
fortified,  and  commands  an  extensive  trade. 

Sail  {’ariosi,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  abt.  130  m.  S.W.  of 
Caracas.  In  the  vicinity,  rich  plantations  of  indigo,  cof¬ 
fee,  and  cotton,  and  immense  numbers  of  sheep  and  cat¬ 
tle  are  raised  on  the  neighboring  savannas.  Pop.  10,000. 

Sanoerre,  ( san-sair ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Cher, 
on  the  Loire,  27  m.  N.E.  of  Boiirges  ;  pop.  4.000. 

San  Clemente,  in  California,  one  of  the  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  Islands,  abt.  15  ni.  S.  of  Santa  Catalina. 

San'coty  If  rail,  in  Massachusetts,  a  promontory  and 
light-house  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Nantucket  Island. 

It  exhibits  a  fixed  light  150  ft. above  sea  level;  Lat. 41° 
17'  N  ,  Lon.  69°  59'  W. 

San  Crista'val,  a  lake  of  Mexico,  abt.  12  m.  N.N.E 
of  the  city  of  Mexico.  On  its  S.  side  is  a  village  of  same 
name. 

San  Cristoval,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  abt.  96  m.  S.S.W . 

-  of  Merida. 
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San  Croce,  (- kro’ehai ,)  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Arno, 
4  m.  N.W.  of  San  Miniato;  pip.  5,200. 
Sanctification,  ( sank-tif-e-kai'shun ,)  n.  [Lat.  sane- 
lus,  holy,  and/acto,  to  make.]  (  Thenl.)  The  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  soul  ol  the  regenerate  man,  by  which 
it  is  made  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light.”  It  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  justifi¬ 
cation,  which  is  the  divine  pardon  and  acceptance  of  the 
sinner.  It  is  the  progressive  conformity  of  the  heart 
ami  life  of  the  Christian  man  to  the  will  ol  God  from  his 
justification  to  his  final  salvation. 

Siiiic'lifi<‘4l,  (-fid,)p.a.  Sanctimonious;  made  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  appearance  of  affected  holiness;  puritanical ; _ 

used  in  a  reproachful  or  contemptuous  sense;  as,  a 
sanctified  sinner. 

Sane  iifier,  n.  One  who  sanctifies  or  makes  holy* 
specifically,  the  Holy  Spirit ;  as,  God  the  sanctifier.  * 
Saurfily,  ( sangk'ti  fi ,)  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  sanctified.) 
[Ir.  sanctifier,  from  Lat.  sanctus,  holy,  and  facio ,  to 
make.]  To  make  holy  or  sacred  ;  to  hallow  ;  to  separate, 
set  apart,  or  appoint  to  a  holy,  sacred,  or  religious  use  ; 
to  consecrate  by  appropriate  ceremonies.  — To  make 
holy  or  pure;  to  free  from  sin;  to  cleanse  from  moral 
corruption  or  pollution;  to  render  fit  for  the  service  of 
God  and  the  enjoyment  ol  heaven.  —  To  make  produc¬ 
tive  of  holiness  or  piety;  to  provide,  as  the  active  means 
of  holiness.  —  To  secure  from  violation:  to  give  sanc¬ 
tion,  or  authoritative  title,  reverence,  and  respect  to; 
to  impart  venerableness  or  inviolability  to;  as,  a  doc¬ 
trine  sanctified  by  trui h.  Wadsworth. 

Sanc'fify  jnjfly,  adv.  In  a  manner  tending  to  sanc¬ 
tify  ;  in  a  degree  adapted  to  make  or  increase  holiness. 
Saiictil'oqiient,  (- h-wmt ,)  a.  [Lat.  sanctus,  holy,  and 
loq uens —  loqai,  to  speak.]  speaking  of  holy  things,  or 
discoursing  in  a  devout  manner. 

Sa  n  <*  t  i  in  on  ions,  a.  [From  Lat  .sanctimonia — sanc¬ 
tus,  lioly.J  Sacred;  saintly;  possessing  sanctimony  or 
devoutness.  —  Having  the  external  appearance  of  sanc¬ 
tify;  pretending  to  religiousness;  mock-pious;  hypo¬ 
critically  devout;  puritanical;  as,  a  sanctimonious  Sab¬ 
batarian. 

Sam*t  imo'iiionsly,  adv.  In  a  sanctimonious  man¬ 
ner;  puritanically. 

Sancf :imo'nioiisness,  ».  State  or  quality  of  being 
sanctimonious;  sanctity,  or  the  appearance  of  it;  de¬ 
voutness;  mock  piety;  hypocritical  devoutness;  pre¬ 
tended  holiness;  artificial  saintliness;  puritanical  man¬ 
ners  or  practices. 

toaiic'tiiminy,  n.  [Lat.  sanctimonia  —  sanctus,  holy.] 
Holiness  :  sanctity  ;  devoutness;  religiousness ; — particu¬ 
larly,  assumed  saintliness;  mock  piety;  pretended  holi¬ 
ness  ;  sham  or  hypocritical  devoutness. 

Sanction,  ( sdngk'shun ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  sanctio,  from 
sancio ,  to  make  sacred  or  inviolable.]  Solemn  or  mag¬ 
isterial  authorization,  confirmation,  or  ratification ;  offi¬ 
cial  countenance  or  support;  an  authoritative  act  of  a 
superior,  by  which  he  ratifies  and  gives  validity  to  the 
act  of  some  other  person  or  body  of  persons  ;  confirma¬ 
tion  or  acceptance  derived  from  testimony,  character, 
influence,  or  custom.— That  which  is  acted  or  uttered  to 
carry  out  the  will,  law,  or  authority  of  another  or 
others:  as,  “  the  public  sanctions  of  the  peace.”  Dryden . 
— v.  a.  To  give  a  sanction  to;  to  make  authoritative  or 
valid;  to  ratify;  to  confirm:  to  countenance;  to  sup¬ 
port  ;  as,  he  refused  to  sanction  so  risky  an  enterprise. 
Sane'tiimary,  a.  Serving  to,  or  giving,  sanction. 
Saiie'ti  tude,  n.  [Lat.  sanclitudn.)  Sanctity,  (r.) 
Sanc  tify,  n.  [It.  santita  ;  Fr.  saintete ;  Lat.  sanctitas , 
lrcin  sa/ictas.]  State  or  quality  of  being  sacred,  holy, 
or  devout;  state  of  being  pure  or  godly;  holiness; 
saintliness;  godliness;  piety;  purity ;  goodness ;  as,  he 
makes  no  pretensions  to  sanctity  of  life.  — State  of  being 
religiously  or  solemnly  binding  or  incumbent ;  sacred- 
ness;  inviolability;  as,  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  or  moral 
obligation.  —  A  saint;  a  holy  personage,  (r.) 

Sanc  tuary,  n.  [Lat.  sanctuarium.]  Among  the  an¬ 
cient  Jews,  a  sanctuary  was  the  innermost  chamber  of 
the  tabernacle,  —  afterwards  of  the  temple,  in  which 
was  kept  the  ark  of  the  Covenant,  and  was  never  en¬ 
tered,  except  by  the  high-priest  once  a  year.  It  was 
also  called  the  Holy  of  Holies,  Sanctum  Sanctorum.  In 
the  Christian  church,  the  bema,  or  inner  portion  of  the 
church,  immediately  round  the  altar,  was  called  the 
sanctuary.  From  the  sacred  character  of  the  churches, 
and  from  the  rising  power  of  the  clergy,  they  came  to 
be  resorted  to  as  asylums  by  fugitives  from  the  hands 
of  justice,  and  afterwards  certain  churches  were  set 
apart  specially  for  that,  purpose,  and  were  termed  sane- 
tuaries.  This  seems  to  have  been  originally  intended 
only  to  prevent  sudden  violence,  and  to  give  time  for 
the  regular  administration  of  the  law,  and  perhaps,  in 
the  case  of  certain  delinquencies,  for  the  intercession 
of  the  church.  The  abuses  to  which  this  system  gave 
rise,  as  tending  entirely  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice, 
led  to  its  abolition  in  all  the  Christian  countries. 
Sane'tus,  n.  [Lat.]  (Mas.)  In  sacred  music,  an  anthem 
commencing  with  the  word  sanctus,  holy. 

Sami',  n.  [A.S.  and  Ger.]  Any  mass  or  collection  of 
fine  particles  of  stone,  particularly  of  fine,  granular 
particles  of  silicions  stone,  which  constitutes  common 
liver-  and  sea -sand.  Particles  of  other  substances 

are  often  blended  with  it,  and  sometimes  it  becomes 
calcareous  from  the  prevalence  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
Silicions  sand  selected  for  the  mixing  of  mortar  and 
other  cements,  should  he  freed  from  all  saline  mat¬ 
ters,  not  too  fine-grained,  and  somewhat  sharp  or 
angular.  In  the  manufacture  of  glass  ami  of  porcelain, 
sand  should  he  from  oxide  of  iron  and  other  tinging 
oxides.  The  fine,  white  sand  resulting  from  the  disin¬ 
tegration  of  soft  ami  pure  sandstone,  is  much  used, 
under  the  name  of  silver-sand. 
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-ffence,  chiefly  in  the  plural,  a  moment;  a  measured 
interval;  —  from  the  use  of  sand  in  the  hour-glass. 

'•  The  tandt  are  number'd  that  make  up  my  life.” —  Shaks. 


varnish,  for  incense;  and  is,  also,  employed  under  the  Sandomir,  (wn'rfo-mw,)  a  town  of  Russian  Poland, 
name  of  pounce  to  prevent  ink  from  sinking  into  paper.  on  the  Volga,  50  m.  S  W.  of  Lublin.  It  was  formerly 
_  ^  (Min.)  Realgar.  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Poland,  /hp.  4,500. 

-nl  Tf.ru  Of  In  ih)  consist)!!*  of  sand  like  the"  deserts '  S»n'«lay,  one  ol  the  Orkney  islands ;  pop.  2,000.  Sail  Don#,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Piave, 18  m  N.E. 

^  ^  I  .  /v  «>  "  Sand'bacli,  a  town  of  England,  co.  ot  Chester,  on  the  of  \  enice.  Manuf.  Silk  and  linen  goods.  Pop.  4,600. 

Wheelock,  24  m.  E.S.E.  of  Chester;  pop.  5,000.  Sau'doval,  in  lUtnots ,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co.,  abt. 

Sand-bag?,  n.  ( Engruv .)  A  leathern  cushion,  tightly  |  61  ni.  E.  of  St.  Louis. 

filled  with  fine  sand,  used  by  engravers  to  prop  tlieir  i Sail  down,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post- township  of 
work  at  a  convenient  angle,  or  to  give  motion  to  a  place  Rockingham  co.,  abt.  34  m.  S.E.  of  Concord ; pop. (1 870) 


of  Arabia,  Africa,  Asia,  &c. 


as,  “  the  Libyan  sands.' 

Milton. 

— v.  a.  To  sprinkle  or  cover  with  sand ;  as,  to  sand  a  floor. 

Sand,  Georges,  the  nom  deplume  of  Madame  Amantine 
Lucile  Aurore,  Baroness  Dudevant,  a  French  authoress 
of  great  celebrity,  B.  in  Paris,  1804,  and  descended  from 
the  famous  Marshal  de  Saxe  by  her  father  the  Marquis 
Maurice  Dupin  de  Franceuil.  Alter  having  received  a 
conventual  education,  from  1817  to  1820,  she  married  in 
1822  M.  Dudevant.  A  separation  took  place  in  1831. 

She  went  to  Paris,  whe^e  her  first  literary  efforts  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Figaro.  In  conjunction  with  a  young  stu- 

dent,  Jules  Sande.u.,  from  whose  name  she  compoHed  la-.  Having  a  defect  of  sight,  by  reason 

nom  de  plume ,  she  wrote  the  romance  Pose  et  Blanche ,  .  i 

in  1832,  but  which,  though  clever  in  parts,  gave  no  hint  |  6"u,U  Pal  “cle8  “kB  6a,ld  to  11  *  belole 

of  the  splendid  ability  first  fully  developed  in  Indiana 


the  eyes. 

published  in  the  same  year.  Much  interest  was  excited  Sand  -box,  n. 
by  this,  which  increased  on  the  appearance  of  the  ro¬ 
mances  Valentine ;  Lidia;  Jacques;  Andre;  Leone  Leoni ; 

Simon ;  and  Mauprdt.  Besides  imaginative  productions, 
she  contributed  miscellaneous  papers,  articles, and  polit¬ 
ical  essays  to  La  Monde,  edited  by  Lamennais.  She  started 
the  Revue  lndipeildante ,  in  connection  with  P.  Leronx 
ami  Viardot.  She  wrote  for  this  paper  Horace;  Consuelo  ; 
and  La  Comtesse  de  Rudolstaclt.  Madame  Dudevant 


496. 

Sand-paper,  n.  Paper  covered  on  one  side  with  a 
fine  gritty  substance,  small  as  sand,  for  smoothing  and 
polishing. 

Sand-paper.  n.  (Zdol.)  See  Trixga. 

Sand  JPrai'rie,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Tazewell 

co. ;  pop .  abt.  500. 

Sand  Kidge.  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Des  Moines  co.,  abt. 
75  m.  S  S.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

Sand-rock,  n.  A  rock  composed  of  cemented  silicious 
sand. 

A  box  with  a  perforated  lid,  for  dis-  Sand'-star, n.  A  speGies  of  star-fish.  Ophiura  texturata. 


or  wood-cut,  in  engraving  curved  lines,  Ac. 

—pi.  ( Fortif.)  Bags  of  coarse  canvas  filled  with  sand, 
much  used*  in  cases  where  cover  lor  troops  is  required 
to  be  speedily  obtained,  as  a  temporary  investment  for 
parapets,  Ac. 

Sand  -ball,  n.  Soap  mixed  with  sand,  or  powdered 
pumice-stone,  made  into  a  ball  for  use  in  ablutions. 

Sand  -bat li.  n.  (Chan.)  See  Bath. 


tributing  sand  over  paper. 

(Mach.)  In  locomotive  engines,  a  box  from  which  sand 
is  sprinkled  on  the  rails  in  front  of  the  driving-wheel, 
to  increase  their  power  of  adhesion.  Ac. 

Sand  box-tree,  n  (Rot.)  See  Huka. 

Sand-crab,  n.  (Zodl.)  See  Acypoda. 

Sand '-crack,  n.  (Far.)  A  vertical  crack  in  a  horse’s 
hoof,  apt,  if  not  remedied,  to  induce  lameness. 


obtained  possession  of  her  private  property  and  her 
children,  and  has  since  chiefly  resided  at  the  Chateau 
de  Nohant.  She  has  published  an  autobiography  and 
several  popular  dramas,  and  has  attained  the  highest 
distinction  for  versatility,  brilliancy  of  imagination,  in- 


ISand  1’reck,  in  Indiana ,  rises  in  Decatur  co.,  and 
flowing  S.W.  and  W.,  euters  Driftwood  Fork  of  White 
River  from  Jackson  co. —  A  township  of  Bartholomew 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000.  —  A  township  of  Decatur  co. ;  pop. 


Saaid'Mtone,  n.  (Ueol.)  A  general  term  applied  to  all 
stones  composed  of  agglutinant  graius  of  6and,  which 
may  be  silicious  or  calcareous. 

Sand  Stone,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-township  of  Jackson 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  2.000. 

Sand  Slone  C’reek,in  Michigan,  enters  Grand  River 
from  Jackson  co. 

Sand  town,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Campbell  co.,  abt. 
1 1  in.  W.  of  Atlanta. 

Sand  tow  n,  or  Berkeley,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of 
Gloucester  co.,  abt.  5  m.  S.W.  of  Woodbury. 

Sand-tube,  n.  Same  as  Fulgurite,  q.  r. 


abt.  3,000.  —  A  township  of  Jenuingsco.  \pop. abt.  1,600.  Sand us'ky,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Catta- 
trepidityof  mind,  and  mastery  of  the  great  problTL  I  Whirling  or  driving  .and  n^.g.i.  co.,  abt.  40  m.  S.E  of  buffalo, 

of  modern  social  progress.  D.  1876.  [Sanded,  a.  Covered  with  sand ;  barren;  desert-like;  Sandusky,  m  Ohio,  a  N.co,  bordering  on  Sandusky 


I  progress 

San'dal.u.  [Fr.  sandale.)  A  protection  for  the  foot,  worn 
in  ancient  times,  and  which,  in  the  Authorized  Version  of 
the  Old  Testament,  is  usually  denoted  by  the  word 
translated  shoe.  It  was  usually  a  sole  of  hide,  leather, 
or  wood,  bound  on  the  foot  by  thongs  ;  but  it  may  some¬ 
times  denote  such  shoes  aud  buskins  as  eventually 
came  into  use.  Jewish  ladies  appear  to  have  paid  great 
attention  to  the  beauty  of  their  sandals  ( Cant.  vii.  1), 


as,  a  saiuled  valley. — Checkered  with  small  spots;  mot 
I  tied;  variegated  with  spots;  speckled;  as,  a  sanded 
hound.  —  Short-sighted;  as,  sanded  eyes  ;  —  an  English 
provincialism. 

Sand-eel.  Sand'-Iance,  n.  (Zodl.)  See  Ammodytf.. 

!  Sandeina'nians,  n.pl.  ( Eccl .  Hist.)  Same  as  Grass-  I 
ites,  q.  v. 

Saii'derliiig.  a.  (Zofil.)  A  small  bird,  a  species  of 
which,  probably, did  not  differ  much  from  those  used  in  I  T.  arenaria ,  family  Scolopacidie ,  native  ol  North 

Egypt,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  from  the  greater  rough-  j  An,*J,ca  auU  c  ,  ,  .  .  _ 

ness  of  their  country,  they  were  usually  of  more  sub-  Zanders,  or  Keel  San  dal- wood,  n.  See  San 
stantial  make  and  materials.  The  Egyptian  sandals] 
varied  slightly  in  form  ;  those  worn  by  the  upper  classes,  j 


and  by  women,  were  usually  pointed  and  turned  up  at 
the  end,  like  our  skates  and  many  of  the  Eastern  slip¬ 
pers  at  the  present  day.  In  transferring  a  possession  or 


Fig.  2302. —  Egyptian  and  Turkish  sandals. 

domain,  it  was  customary  among  the  Jews  to  deliver 
a  sandal  (Ruth  iv.  7),  as  in  our  Middle  Ages,  a  glove. 
Hence,  the  action  of  throwing  down  a  shoe  upon 
a  region  or  territory,  was  a  symbol  of  occupancy  (J*s. 
lx.  10).  It  was  undoubtedly  the  custom  to  take  off 
the  sandals  on  holy  ground,  in  the  act  of  worship, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  superior.  Hence  the  com¬ 
mand  to  take  the  sandals  from  the  feet  under  such 
circumstances  (Exod.  iii.  5 ;  Josh.  v.  15).  This  is  still  the 
well-known  custom  of  the  East  —  an  Oriental  taking 
off  his  shoe  in  cases  in  which  a  European  would  re¬ 
move  his  hat.  The  shoes  of  the  modern  Orientals  are, 
however,  made  to  slip  off  easily,  which  was  not  the  case 
with  sandals,  which  required  to  be  unbound  with  some 
trouble.  This  operation  was  usually  performed  by  ser¬ 
vants;  and  hence  the  act  of  unloosing  the  sandals 
of  another  became  a  familiar  symbol  of  servitude  (Mar k 
i.  7 ;  Luke  iii.  16 ;  John  i.  27  ;  Jlcte  xiii.  25). 

— pi.  A  kind  of  ladies'  slippers,  having  ribbons  tied  criss¬ 
cross  over  the  instep  of  the  foot. 

Kan  dal.  Sandal-wood,  n.  See  Swtalum. 

Sandali  form,  a.  Shaped  like  a  sandal  or  slipper. 

Sail 'dal- wood  I*le,  an  island  of  the  Eastern  Archi¬ 
pelago,  in  Lat.  10°  S.,  Lon.  119°  E.  Ext.  120  m.  long, 
and  60  m.  broad  in  its  widest  part.  The  surface  is  gen¬ 
erally  mountainous,  but  fertile.  Prod.  Cotton,  rice, 
coffee,  sugar,  maize,  pepper,  indigo,  ebony.  Ac.  Chief 
towns.  Nangamessi  and  Padewawy.  Pop.  1.000,000. 

Nan'darac,  Sail'd  aracli,  n.  [Gr.  sandarakc,  real¬ 
gar  ;  Fr.  sandaraque.]  A  white  brittle  resin  obtained 
from  Oallitris  qnadrivalvis .  a  tree  growing  in  N.  Africa. 
The  powder  of  this  resin  is  used  iu  the  manufacture  of 


TALUM. 

San  ders-blue.  «.  (Paint.)  See  Saunders-blue. 
Sanderson’s  Bloop.  a  promontory  of  Greenland,  S. 

of  Upernavik ;  the  clill  is  3,000  feet  high. 

Sail  dersville,  or  Saundlrsville,  in  Georgia,  a  post¬ 
village,  cap.  of  Washington  co.,  abt.  28  in.  E.  of  Mil- 
ledgeville. 


Bay,  of  Lake  hrie ;  area,  420  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Portage, 
with  Toussaint,  Muddy,  and  Sugar  creeks.  Surface, 
level,  and  in  the  W.  is  the  famous  Black  Swamp,  covered 
with  dense  forests ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Limestone.  Cap. 
Fremont.  Pop.  abt.  38, 000. — A  thriving  commercial  city, 
port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Erie  co.,  on  Sandusky  Bay,  5  m. 
from  Lake  Erie,  and  110  N.E.  of  Columbus  ;  Lat.  41°  27' 
N.,  Lon.  82°  45'  W.  The  bay,  20  m.  long  and  <  0  broad, 
with  an  average  depth  of  12  feet,  forms  a  commodious 
and  safe  harbor.  The  city,  situated  on  an  elevation  over¬ 
looking  the  bay,  is  mostly  built  of  stone  or  brick,  and 
contains  many  elegant  churches,  dwellings,  and  ware¬ 
houses.  It  is  the  terminus  of  two  extensive  lines  of 
railway,  and  its  commerce  is  rapidly  increasing.  P>p. 
abt.  20,000.  —  Also,  the  name  of  three  townships  in 
Crawford,  Richland,  and  Sandusky  cos. 

A  river  rising  on  the  boundary-line  of  Crawford  and 
Richland  cos.,  and  flowing  N.  enters  Sandusky  Bay. 


Sandersville,  or  Saundersville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-  Sandusky,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Addison  co., 
vilage  of  Vauderburg  co.,  abt.  10  in.  N.  of  Evansville.  abt.  22  ni.  W.S.W.  ot  Montpelier. 

Sand'ford,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Broome  co. ;  Sand'- w  asp,  n.  (Zodl.)  See  YesparijB. 


pop.  (1870),  3,250. 

Sand'- fly,  n.  (Zodl.)  A  small,  troublesome  fly,  Simu- 
lium  nocivum. 

Sandjgate,  in  Vermont ,  a  post-township  of  Benning¬ 
ton  co.;  pop.  abt.  7,000. 

Sand-g-la-ss,  n.  An  hour-glass. 

Sand'-grouse,  n.  ( Zodlj  A  species  of  grouse,  Tetrao 
arenarius. 

Sand  -Sicat,  n.  The  caloric  of  warm  sand  in  chemical 
operations. 

Sand'-liopper,  Sand  -Ilea,  n.  (Zodl.)  See  Am- 

PHIPODA. 

San  Ki'eg'O,  iu  California,  an  extreme  S.  co.,  having 
Arizona  Territory  on  the  E.,  Lower  California  on  theS., 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  W. ;  area ,  abt.  15,0u0  sq.  m. 


Sand  wich,  n.  A  viand,  or  slight  refection,  consisting 
of  two  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  with  a  thin  slice  of 
bam  or  other  cold  salt-meat,  placed  between. 

— v.  a.  To  lay  between  other  parts :  to  form  an  inner 
lamina;  as,  to  sandwich  the  permanent  way  of  a  rail¬ 
road,  to  sandwich  a  newspaper  column. 

Sandwich,  a  Cinque-port  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  on 
the  Stour,  2  in.  from  its  mouth,  and  65  m.  S.E  of  Lon¬ 
don.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance,  but  is  much  decayed,  mainly  owing  to  the  re¬ 
ceding  of  the  sea.  Pop.  3,000. 

Sandwich,  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  post-village  and 
township,  cap.  of  the  co.  of  Essex,  on  the  Detroit  River, 


opposite  the  city  of  Detroit,  Michigan  ;  pop.  of  township 
abt.  5,500;  pop.  of  village  1,160. 

Rivers.  Colorado,  San  Diego,  San  Luis  del  Rey,  and  Santa  Sandwich,  in  Illinois,  &  post-village  of  De  Kalb  co., 
Margarita  rivers.  Surface ,  much  diversified,  and  in  the  abt.  18  in.  W.S.W.  of  Aurora  ;  pop.  1,^00. 
central  part  mountainous;  soil,  in  the  E.  sterile,  and  in  Sandwich,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town- 
tbe  W.  generally  fertile.  Min.  Gold  is  found  near  the  ship  of  Barnstable  co.,  abt.  56  m.  S.E.  of  Boston;  pop. 
Colorado  River.  Cop.  San  Diego.  Pop.  abt.  5,000.  —  A  1  of  township  3,694. 

post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  Sandwich,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  post-vill.  and  twp 
name,  abt.  470  in.  S.E.  of  San  Francisco;  Lat. 32° 44' 41" ]  of  Carroll  co..  abt.  50  ni.  N.  of  Concord  ;  pop.  1,854. 

N.,  Lon  117°  8'  W.  It  possesses  one  of  the  best  harbors  Sandwich  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  coast  of  Labrador,  in 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  Pop.  abt.  1,200.  N.  America. 

Sandiness,  n.  [From  sandy.]  State  of  being  sandy,  Sandwich  Islands,  a  group  in  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean, 
or  of  a  sandy  color;  as,  sandiness  of  the  hair,  sandiness  forming  the  kingdom  of  Hawaii,  consisting  of  12  islands, 


of  soil. 

Sand  ing  Isles,  two  small  islands  off  the  S.W.  coast 
of  Sumatra. 

Sand'isfield,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Berks  co.,abt.  37  in.  W.  of  Springfield  ;  pop. 
(1870),  1,482. 

Sand  iston,  in  New  Jersey,  a  towmship  of  Sussex  co.; 
pop.  abt.  2,000. 

San  diver,  San'dever,  w.  Same  as  Glass  Gall,  q.  v. 

Sand  jak.  San  giac,  n.  A  Turkish  governor  of  a 
territorial  district. 

Sand  Lake,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of 
Rensselaer  co.,  abt.  10  in.  S.E.  of  Albany ;  1870)2,633. 

Sand-martin,  n.  (Zodl.)  A  species  of  Swallow 
(Hirundo  riparia). 

San  Doniin  go,  or  the  Dominican  Republic.  See 
IIayti. 

San  Bomingo.  a  town  of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  abt. 
60  m.  E.  of  Antioquia. 

San  Doiningo,au  islet  of  the  W.  Indies,  on  the  Great 
Bahama  Bank,  abt.  90  in.  N.E.  of  Nue vitas,  in  Cuba. 

San  Domingo,  in  New  Mexico,  a  town  on  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte,  abt.  28  m.  S.W.  of  Santa  Fe. 


Hawaii  (formerly  Owhyhee),  Maui, Oahu. Molokai,  Lanai, 
Nihau,  Kahoolawe,  Kauai,  Bird,  Molokitii,  Lehua,  and 
Kaula.  The  last  three  are  little  more  than  barren  rocks. 
Lat.  between  18°  50'  and  22°  20'  N.,  Lon.  155°  and  160° 
W.  Aren,  6,000  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  mountainous  and 
of  volcanic  origin,  the  highest  peaks.  Manna  Lea  aud 
Mauna  Loa,  in  Hawaii,  reaching  an  elevation  of  14,000 
feet.  Kilauea,  on  the  Mauna  Loa  Mountain,  is  the  largest 
active  volcano  in  the  world, being  9  m.in  circumference, 
and  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Prod  Coffee, sugar,  tobacco, 
arrow-root,  cocoa,  yams,  wheat,  sandal-wood,  and  taro. 
Cattle,  sheep,  Ac.,  are  numerous.  Chi+f  town.  Honolulu 
(the  cap.).inOahu.  Th eS.I.  were  discovered  by  Capt.Cook 
iu  1778,  and  were  subsequently  visited  by  Vancouver, 
Meares, Turnbull, and  other  navigators.  Prior  to  the  year 
1^38, the  country- was  ruled  by  a  despotic  sovereign;  but 
in  1S40,  the  king  Kamehameha  III  granted  a  constitu¬ 
tion  based  on  that  of  Great  Britain,  consisting  of  a  king, 
assembly  of  nobles,  and  representative  council.  In  1843, 
the  independence  of  thellawaiiau  kingdom  was  formally 
declared  by  the  European  powers.  In  1874-5,  King  Kala- 
kua  of  the  S.  /.  visited  the  U.  S.  Pop.  Dec.  27, 1872, 56,8i>7. 
Sand'-worl.  (- wurt ,)  n.  (Rot.)  See  Areivaria. 


San  l>omin;?o  Sinacantan',  a  town  of  Mexico,  Saml'y,  a.  [A.  S.  sandig.]  Abounding  with,  or  full  of, 
in  Chiapa,  on  the  borders  of  Tabasco ;  pop.  abt.  2,500.  sand;  consisting  of,  or  containing,  sand;  covered  or 

Sail  I>oinin$?o  Suriano,  ($oo-re-a'no, )  a  village  of  sprinkled  with  sand  ;  as,  a  sandy  desert,  a  sandy  soil. — 

Uruguay,  on  the  Rio  Negro,  abt.  80  w.  N.  of  Buenos  Of  the  color  of  sand;  characterized  1  y  a  yellowish-red 
Ayres.  ;  color ;  as,  sandy  hair. 
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Sanily,  a  river  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  entering  Lake  Su¬ 
perior,  30  m.  S.  of  Cape  Cliaillons. 

Naml.v.  m  Ohio,  *  tnwnelilp  of  Tuscarawas  co. ;  pop. 
a l>t.  1.S00  —  A  township  of  Stark  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Sandy,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Multuouiah  co.,  alit 
15  in.  X.K.  of  Portland. 

Sandy  Bay,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  village  of  Essex  co., 
abt.  So  in  X  E.  of  Boston. 

Sandy  (’reek,  in  Alabama,  enters  the  Tallapoosa 
river  a  short  distance  W.  of  Dadeville. 

S;i  inly  (  reek,  or  Big  Sandy,  in  Georgia,  flows  into  the 
Oconee  river  from  Wilkinson  co.,  at  its  S.E.  extremity. 

Sandy  Creek,  in  Georgia,  unites  with  Labor  Creek 
in  M'tigan  co. 

Sandy  (’reek,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Oswego  co,  abt.  47  in.  N.W.  of  Koine;  pop.  of 
township  11870),  2,629. 

Sandy  (’reek,  in  New  York,  enters  the  X.  end  of 
Lake  Ontario  from  Jefferson  co.  —  Another,  flows  into 
Lake  Ontario  from  Monroe  co.,  about  20  m.  N.W.  of 
Rochester. 

Sandy  (’reek,  in  N.  Carolina,  flows  S.  into  Deep 
River.  E.  of  Ashborongh. 

Sandy  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Mercer  co.  —  A  village  and  township  of  Venango 
co. ;  pop.  of  township  al»t.  1,800. 

Sandy  Creek,  in  l*ennsylvania,  flows  into  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  River  from  Venango  co. 

Sandy  Creek,  in  Ohio,  rises  in  the  E.  part  of  the  State, 
and  flows  S.W.  into  the  Tuscarawas  River  at  Bolivar. 

Sandy  (’reek,  in  Texas,  flows  into  Colorado  River 
from  Gillespie  co.  —  Another  flows  S.  into  the  Navidad 
River  from  Jackson  co. 

Sandy  (’reek,  in  Virginia ,  euters  Banister  River  at 
Meadsville,  Halifax  co. 

Sandy  Hill,  in  Maryland ,  a  post-village  of  Worcester 
co.,  abt.  109  m  S.K.  of  Annapolis. 

Sandy  Hill,  in  New  York,  a  post-village,  semi-cap.  of 
Washington  co.,  on  the  Hudson,  abt.  52  in.  N.E.  of 
Albany. 

Sandy  Hook,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Fair- 
field  co.,  abt.  21  m.  W.N  W.  of  New  Haven. 

Sandy  Hook,  in  Maryland,  a  village  of  Washington 
co.,  on  the  Potomac,  abt.  1  m.  E.  of  Harper’s  Ferry. 

Sandy  Hook,  in  New  Jersey,  a  sandy  beach  at  the 
entrance  to  New  York  Bay,  6  m.  long,  and  about  1  m. 
wide,  with  a  fixed  light  99  ft.  high, at  the  N.  point;  Lat. 
40°  27'  3  N  .  Lon.  74°  0'  48"  W. 

Sandy  II  ook.  in  Ftryima,  a  post-village  of  Rappa¬ 
hannock  co.,  abt.  28  m.  S.  of  Winchester. 

Sandy  Fake,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Mercer  co.,  aht.  12  m.  N.E.  of  Mercer  ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Sandy  Nook,  in  Massachusetts,  a.  light-house  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  entrance  to  Barnstable  Bay;  Lat.  41°  44' 
N..  Lon.  70°  15'  W. 

Sandy  River,  in  Maine,  rises  in  Franklin  co.,  and 
flows  into  the  Kenneliec  in  Somerset  co. 

Sanely  River,  in  Michigan ,  rises  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
State,  and  enters  Lake  Michigan  from  Mason  co. 

Sandy  River.  in  Oregon ,  ri<es  in  Clackamas  co.,  and 
flows  N.W.  into  the  Columbia  River  from  Multnomah  co. 

Sandy  River,  in  S.  Carolina,  flows  into  Broad  River  1 
from  the  S.W.  of  Chester  dist. 

Sandy  River,  «  r  Big  Sandy  River,  in  ir.  Virginia 
and  • Kentucky ,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tug  Fork  j 
from  Tazewell  co.,  and  the  W.  or  Louisa  Fork  from 
Russell  co..  Ya.,  and  flows  into  the  Ohio  River,  nearly 
opposite  Burlington,  in  Ohio,  after  a  N.  course  of  50  in.  j 
It  is  navigable,  with  W.  or  Louisa  Fork,  more  than  100  m. 

Sandy  Spring,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  abt.  30  m.  W.S.W.  of  Baltimore. 

Sandy'vil  le,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Tuscarawas  co., 
abt.  112  in.  E.N.K.  of  Columbus;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Sane,  a.  (Lat,  sanus ;  Gr.  suns,  sos,  safe  and  sound;  Fr. 
sain]  Sound;  whole;  healthy;  not  disordered  or  shat¬ 
tered;  as,  a  sane  body. — Sound  in  mind;  having  the 
regular  exercise  of  reason  and  the  other  faculties  of  the 
mind;  not  disordered  in  intellect;  as.  a  sane  person. 

Sa'iiel,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Mendocino  co., 
abt.  14  m.  N.  of  Ukiah. 

Sail  Eliza'rio,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  El  Paso  co., 
a'»t.  20  in.  S.E.  of  El  Paso;  /*>/>.  abt.  1.400. 

Sane'ness,  ».  State  of  being  sane,  or  of  sound  mind; 
sanity. 

Sail  Felipe'.  A  port  of  Central  America,  in  Honduras, 
on  Golfo  Dulce  River;  Lat.  15°  38'  N.,  Lon.  89° 1'  45''  W. 

San  Felipe,  (son  fU'ip.)  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of 
Austin  co.,  abt.  150  hi.  E  S.E.  of  Austin  City. 

San  Felipe,  in  Venezuela,  a  town  of  the  dept,  of  Cara¬ 
cas,  60  m.  W.N.W.  of  Valencia;  pop.  7,000. 

San  Fel  i  pe  tie  Aconcagua,  (-da-a-kon-la'gwa.)  in 
Chili,  a  town.  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Aconcagua,  abt.  15  m. 
N.  of  Santiago;  pop.  13,000. 

San  Fel ipe-tle-Ja vita.  (- de-ha-re1 1  a .)  a  town  of 
Spain,  prov.  of  Valencia.  43  m.  from  Valencia.  Manuf. 
Woollen  goods.  Pop.  13,500. 

Sail  Fernan'do,  a  town  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
15  m.  from  Buenos  Ayres;  pop.  3,000. 

£an  Fernando,  in  California. a  town  of  Los  Angeles 
co.,  abt.  27  ni  N.W.  of  Los  Angeles. 

San  Fernando,  in  Chili,  a  town,  cap.  of  the  dept,  of 
Colchagim,  abt.  80  m.  S.  of  Santiago. 

San  Fernando,  in  Venezuela,  a  town  of  the  dept,  of 
Caracas,  abt.  130  m.  W  N.W.  of  Calabozo. 

San  Fernan'do,  Serra  de  Doirados,  r  mountain  of 
S.  America,  dividing  the  Brazilian  prov.  of  Mat to-G rosso 
from  the  Bolivian  territory  of  Cbiquitos. 

San  Fernando  tie  A  p  u  re,  (-da-a-p  w'ra,)  a  town  of 
Venezuela.  70  ni.  S.  of  Calabozo;  pop.  6,000. 

San  ford,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  York  co.,  abt. 
86  m.  S.W.  of  Augusta;  pop.  abt.  2,700. 


(of  which  State  it  is  the  metropolis  in  point  of  size,  face,  diversified;  sod ,  fertile.  Min .  Gold."  Cap.  Sun 
wealth,  and  importance,)  is  situate  on  the  S.  pronion-  Francisco.  Pop.  (1870),  170,000. 

jury  bounding  the  great  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  a  Sail  Francis'co,  a  port  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Cali- 
little  to  the  8.  of  the  “Golden  Gate”  (Fig.  479),  opening  lorniu;  Lat.  30°  45'  N.,  Lon.  113°  4o'  W. 

Jo  the  Pacific, In  Lat.  37°  48'  30"  N.,  Lon.  12-°  27' 23"  W.  San  Francisco,  in  Minnesota, a  village  and  township 
The  city  is  built  over  a  series  of  eminences  of  compara- 1  ol  Carver  co.,abt.  35  m.  S.W.  of  St.  Paul ;  pop.  abt.  1,200 
lively  moderate  elevation,  but  from  which  fine  prospects  Sail  Francisco,  ( -fransis'ko ,)  a  village  of  N.  Peru, 
ot  the  bay  and  surrounding  country  are  afforded.  The  ou  the  Ucayle,  55  in.  S.W.  of  Pauos. 
growth  of  S.  F.  has  been  quite  extraordinary.  In  the  San  Francisco,  (Ray  of,)  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific, 
early  part  of  1848  it  consisted  only  of  a  few  rude  (shall-  in  California,  between  Lat.  37°  30'  and  38°  8'  N.,  Lon. 

ties;  whereas  it  is  now,  comparatively  speaking,  one  ot  1220 and  122°  30'  W.  Extent.  55  m.  long  from  N.NW.  to 


long  f 

S.S.E. ;  breadth  varying  from  2  to  12  in.  The  entrance 
to  the  bay,  called  the  Golden  Gatc(Y\g,.  479),  is  very  pic¬ 
turesque;  the  shores  are  bold  and  rocky;  and  the  chan¬ 
nel  in  its  narrowest  part  is  but  1  m.  wide. 


the  chief  American  cities  as  regards  the  number  and 
elegance  of  its  public  and  domestic  edifices.  This  trans¬ 
formation,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  result  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  gold  drpuMts  iu  the  beds  of  the  tribul.u  i  -  ____  ___  .  . . . 

of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers,  which  fall  San  Francisco  de  la  Monta'na,  a  town  of  the 
into  her  bay.  Such,  however,  are  the  advantages  of  the  L.  States  of  Colombia,  dept,  of  Istmo,  on  the  Isthmus  of 

location  of  the  city,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  of  its  inhabit-  Panama,  N.E.  of  Santiago ;  pop.  5,344. 

ants,  and  the  fertility  of  the  adjacent  region,  that  even  Sail;?,  imp.  and  pp.  of  sing,  q  v. 

the  exhaustion  of  gold-mining  would  not  sensibly  affect  Sail  Ga  brief,  an  island  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  iu 


her  growth, or  the  extent  of  her  trade.  Among  thepuhlic 
edifices  are  the  New  City  Hull, Custom  House.U.  S.  Mint, 
Banks  of  California  and  of  N  evada,Merchants’Ex  change. 
Palace,  Baldwin,  and  other  fine  hotels  The  Palace  hotel 
cost,  including  ground  and  furniture,  $3,250,000.  A  stone 
dry -dock,  with  capacity  for  a  ship  of  6,000  tons;  these,  to¬ 
gether  with  handsomechti rches,theat  res. public  halls. gar¬ 
dens,  parks,excellent  libraries  and  reading-rooms, club¬ 
houses,  and  institutions  established  for  science,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  benevolence.  The  city  of  S.P.  is  well  governed; 
an  efficient  police  system  insures  thepuhlic  safety  :  fires 
are  less  frequent  and  destructive  than  in  eastern  cities; 
prostitution  is  less  openly  carried  on  ;  and  gambling  is  of 
late  years  forbidden.  The  streets  are  dirty,  it  is  true,  and 
with  the  clouds  of  dust  which, in  blowing  weather, sweep 


the  actuary  of  the  Plata,  abt.  22  m.  N.E.  of  Buenos  Ayres; 
Lat.  34°  30'  S.,  Lon.  57°  58'  W. 

San  Gabriel,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  co.,  abt.  8  in.  E.  of  Los  Angeles ;  pop.  abt.  350. 

— A  town  of  Los  Angeles  co.,  abt.  18  m.  N.E.  of  Los  Angeles. 

Sail  (lahried.  in  Texas ,  a  river  rising  in  the  W.  of 
Williamson  co.,  and  flowing  E  into  Little  River,  a  short 
distance  S.W.  of  Cameron  iu  Milan  co. 

San  Gabriel  River,  in  California, enters  the  Pacific 
Ocean  from  Los  Angeles  co. 

Sangamon.  a  river  of  W.  Illinois,  formed  in  Sanga¬ 
mon  co.  by  the  junction  of  its  X.  and  S.  brandies,  and 
falls  into  the  Illinois  River,  10  m.  N.  of  Beards  town, 
after  a  W.  couise  of  2u0  m.  It  is  navigable  for  small 
steamboats  during  high  water. 


over  the  city  like  a  sand-storm,  form  drawbacks  which,  j  San  gamon,  in  Illinois,  a  S.W.  central  co  ;  area ,  750 

sq.  m.  Rivers.  Sangamon  and  S.  Fork ;  also,  Sugar,  Lick, 
Brush,  and  Spring  creeks.  Surface ,  level,  and  mostly 
prairies;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Coal.  Cup.  Springfield.  Pop. 
(1870)  46.384.  —  .A  township  of  Piatt  co.;  pop.  abt.  2.000. 
Sangnree',  n.  [Sp.  sungria. a  drink.]  A  West  Indian 
term  for  wine  and  water  sweetened  and  spiced;  negus. 
San'gerlield,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Oneida  co.,  abt.  15  w.  S.S.W.  of  Utica;  i»op.  of 
twp.  (1870),  2,513. 

San;?erliau'seii,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Hartz  Mountains,  33  in.  W.N.W.  of  Meres- 
burg.  Manuf.  \Voollens  and  linens.  Pop.  7,283. 
Sang-froid,  (sdng'-frwah,)  n.  [Fr.,cold  blood.]  Cool- 
bloodedness;  freedom  from  agitation  or  perturbation  of 
the  spirits;  presence  of  mind;  lack  of  ardor  or  violent 
emotion ;  apathetic  indifference. 

San  <7  or 'man,  a  town  of  the  W.  Indies,  on  the  S.W. 
of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico:  pop.  9,125. 

r  ,  San  Geronimo.  (ha-ron'ne-mo,)  a  small  river  of  Cali- 

Ftg.  2303.  Montgomery  street,  (San  Francisco.)  fornia,  which  enters  the  Pacific  from  Marin  co. 

after  all,  are  but  slight  in  comparison  with  its  many  ad-  San  Geron  imo.  a  town  of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia, 
vantages.  Theprincipalbusinessthoroughfare.Montgom- 1  abt.  16  m.  S.E.  of  Antioquia. 

ery  street,  the  fashionable  promenade,  is  neat  and  band-  San  Geronimo.  a  village  of  Mexico,  abt.  15  m.  S.W. 
some,  with  many  fin**  edifices.  The  business  streets  are  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

paved  with  cubical  bheks  and  cobble-stones ;  others  are  Sanger  v  i  1  le,  ( sang’gher-vil .)  in  Maine,  a  post-town- 
planked,  both  in  the  carriage-way  and  sidewalk.  Golden 
Gate  Park  contains  over  1.000  acres ;  besides  this  are  sev¬ 
eral  small  squares,  and  innumerable  gardens  attached  to 
the  housesof  the  citizens.  Flowers  and  shrubsgreet  one’s 
sight  in  every  direction ;  so  much,  indeed,  is  this  the  case, 
that  a  recent  enthusiastic  traveller  has  declared  that  S. 

F.  should  be  called  the  “City  of  Flowers.”  The  clin.ate 
is  also  everything  that  could  be  desired,  being  at  once 
sunny  and  cool.  The  winter  is  like  the  spring  of  the 
Eastern  States,  showery,  but  delightful.  Building-soci¬ 
eties,  or  associations,  after  the  manner  of  those  so  sue 
cessfully  established  in  Philadelphia,  lorm  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  social  economy  of  S.  F.,  and  assure  to  the 
poor  and  industrious  laborer  a  homestead  of  his  own. 

Four  of  these  societies,  in  1S68,  presented  an  aggregate 
amount  of  investments  of  $12,895,239,  and  eight  of 
$17,165,597,  —  the  majority  of  tin*  depositors  being  do¬ 
mestic  servants  and  laborers.  In  1S68,  the  Labor  Ex¬ 
change,  an  institution  for  providing  employment  for 
strangers  and  immigrants,  was  founded.  This  filled  a 
crying  want;  and  iis  results  have  been  gratifying  be¬ 
yond  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  its  promoters. 

The  Mint,  established  in  1S54,  had,  during  the  14  years 
ending  in  1868,  coined  over  §240.000,000,  or  half  the 
amount  coined  by  the  Philadelphia  Mint  since  1793. 

The  manufactures  of  S.  F.  are  estimated  to  reach  the 
value  of  $25,000,000  annually.  They  principally  com¬ 
prise  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  iron, gunpowder,  chem¬ 
icals,  cordage,  oil,  petroleum,  glass,  lead,  sugar,  flour, 
leather,  furniture,  Ac.  The  intellectual  power  of  &  F. 


ship  of  Piscataquis  co.,  abt.  70  ni.  N.N.E.  of  Augusta; 
pep.  abt.  1,600. 

San  Gil.  or  Saint  Giles,  (san-heeV.^  a  town  of  the 
U.  S  of  Colombia.  d<*pt.  of  Boyaca,  abt.  64  m.  S.W.  of 
Pamplona;  pop.  6,000. 

San  gir.nn  island  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago;  Lat.  3° 
28'  N.,  Lon.  125°  44'  E. 

San  Gor'goii  io.  ( Jlonnt.)  in  California ,  San  Diego 
co.;  Lat.  33°  48'  N.,  Lon.  116°  40' W.  Height,  7,000  ft. 

San'giac,  n.  Same  as  Sandjak,  q.  v. 

San'giacate,  n.  A  division  of  a  Turkish  province  or 
paslialic. 

San'grealis,  Sanorf.al,  x>r  Saint  Grail.  [The  Iloly 
Cup  or  Grail,  said  to  be  from  Mod.  Lat.  gradule ,  a  cup; 

•  but  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Old.  Fr. 
le.  Sang  Real.  i.  e.,  the  true  blood  of  Christ.;  This  sacred 
relic,  preserved  in  an  emerald  cup,  is  said  in  legendary 
history  to  have  been  brought  to  England  by  Joseph  of 
Ariniathea.  According  to  the  romantic  story  of  King 
Arthur,  it  could  onl}'  be  discovered  by  one  possessed  of 
perfect  virtue;  and  the  “Quest  of  the  St.  Grail”  by 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  of  whom  the  perfect 
champion.  Sir  Galahad  (in  other  legends  Perceval),  was 
favored  by  its  discovery,  is  narrated  thereiu  at  great 
length. 

Sangllif'eronS,  a.  [Lat.  sanguis,  blood,  and  ferre, 
to  bear.]  Conveying  or  imparting  blood;  as,  the  san¬ 
guiferous  vessels. 

Sanguiferous  vessels.  ( Anat .)  The  arteries,  veins,  and 
capillaries. 


is  ably  represented  by  a  number  of  first-class  iK  ws-^Saiignifioa'tion,  ft.  [Fr.]  (Physiol.]  The  conver 
papers,  magazines,  Ac.,  possessing  an  extensive  circula-j  sion  of  the  chyle  into  blood. 


tion  through  the  State.  The  Bay  of  S.  F.  has  a  narrow 
entrance;  but  within  it  expands  into  one  of  the  noblest 
basins  that  is  anywhere  to  be  met  with,  having  a  coast¬ 
line  of  about  275  m.  The  city  has  already  become  the 
seat,  or  rather  entrepot,  of  a  very  extensive  foreign 
commerce,  and  is  now  the  grand  emporium  of  the  U. 
States  on  the  North  Pacific  sea-board.  The  trade  with 
China,  Japan,  Australia,  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and 
Polynesia,  has  begun  to  assume  massive  proportions, 
accelerated,  as  it  has  been,  by  the  establishment  of 
steam-ships  plying  to  the  principal  ports  of  the  above- 
named  countries.  The  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  hns  added  the  connecting  link  which  binds  this 
city  iu  one  unbroken  chain  of  commercial  iutcrcommu-, 


Saiiguifi'er.  w.  That  which  produces  blood. 

Sanguif  1  turns,  a.  Running  or  flowing  with  blood. 

San'guify,  r.  »  [Fr.  sanguifier.]  To  produce  blood. 

Sangnina'ria,  n.  [Lat.  sanguis, blood, because  used 
to  stop  hemorrhage.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
P  t  paver  ace  le.  The  most  interesting  species  is  S.  cana¬ 
densis,  the  Puccoon,  a  native  of  N.  America.  Its  root, 
often  called  blood -root,  from  its  containing  a  red  juice, 
is  used  internally  in  large  doses  as  an  emetic  and  purga¬ 
tive,  and  in  small  doses  as  a  diaphoretic  and  expectorant. 
When  applied  externally,  it  is  said  to  exhibit  marked 
escharotic properties,  and  has  been  tried  combined  wit I. 
chloride  of  zinc  as  an  application  to  check  cancerous 
growths. 
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Ban'sruinnrily,  ad v.  In  a  sanguinary  or  blood¬ 
thirsty  manner. 

San  ^iiiiiariness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  san¬ 
guinary. 

Sanguinary.  (sanffgwi-nary,)  a.  [Fr.  sanguinaire  ; 
Lat.  sanguinarius —  sanguis,  blood.]  Bloody;  murder¬ 
ous;  causing,  or  attended  with,  much  bloodshed;  as,  a 
sanguinary  war.  —  Bloodthirsty;  savage;  cruel;  eager 
to  shed  blood;  as,  a  sanguinary  tyrant. 

Sanguine,  (sdng'gwln,)  a.  [Fr.  sanguin.]  Red;  crim¬ 
son;  having  the  color  of  blood;  as,  sanguine  streamers. 
( Dryiien .) —  Abounding  with  blood;  plethoric;  charac¬ 
terized  by  full  and  active  circulation  of  the  blood;  as,  a 
sanguine  constitutional  temperament. — Ardent ;  warm ; 
animated ;  lively  ;  as,  a  sanguine  temper.  —  Confident; 
hopeful;  anticipating  the  best;  not  diffident  or  despond¬ 
ing  ;  as,  to  be  sanguine  of  success. 

San'gtiinely,  adv.  In  a  sanguine  or  ardent  manner; 
confidently;  with  lively  anticipation  of  success;  as,  he 
looks  forward  quite  sanguinely. 

Sail'glliliene***.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  san¬ 
guine;  redness;  plethora;  ardor;  warmth  of  temper; 
confidence;  hopefulness. 

a.  [Lat.  sanguineus.)  Sanguine;  ple¬ 
thoric;  abounding  with  blood  ;  as,  a  sanguineous  habit 
of  body.  —  Of  the  nature  of  blood  ;  relating  to,  or  con¬ 
sisting  of,  blood.  —  Constituting  blood;  ns,  sanguineous 
particles.  —  Of  a  red  or  blood  color ;  crimson ;  as,  a  san¬ 
guineous  tint. 

Sauguiiii  v'orous.a.  [Lat.  sanguis, blood,  and  vorare, 
to  gorge.]  Eating  or  subsisting  on  blood,  as  leeches. 

Bangui n'olency,  n.  State  of  being sanguinolent. 

Sailed i n  olont.  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sanguinolentus.] 
Bloody  ;  tinged  or  commixed  with  blood. 

SsnguiNorlm'cete,  n.  p/.  (But.)  An  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Rosales,  usu¬ 
ally  combined  with 
Rosace# ,  but  sepa¬ 
rated  by  Lindley  on 
account  of  the  con¬ 
stantly  apetalous  flow¬ 
ers,  indurated  calyx, 
and  solitary  or  almost 
solitary  carpels.  Their 
general  character  is 
that  of  astringency. 

The  Sanguisorba  offi¬ 
cinalis,  or  Burnet 
(Fig.  2304),  is  some¬ 
times  grown  as  a  pas¬ 
ture  plant. 

Ban^n  iwiijgejsanr/'- 

gwi-suj ,)  n.  [From 
Lat.  sanguis,  and  su- 
gare,  to  suck;  Fr. 
sanpsnc.]  ( ZoOl .)  The 
horse-1  e  e  c  h.  See 
Leech. 

8  a  n'  h  e  d  r  i  in  , 

Saii'liodrin.  n. 

(Jewish  Hist.)  The 
highest  judicial  tri¬ 
bunal  among  the 
Jews,  consisting  of  71 
members,  including 
the  high-priest.  Its 
origin  is  referred  by 
some  writers  to  the 
institution  by  Moses 
of  a  council  of  70  per¬ 
sons  on  the  occasion  of  a  rebellion  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  Wilderness.  According  to  the  Talmudists,  they 
assembled  in  a  chamber  within  the  precincts  of  the 
temple;  but  according  to  Josephus,  it  was  in  a  room 
on  the  east  side  of  Mount  Zion,  not  far  from  the  tem¬ 
ple  ;  and  at  the  trial  of  Christ  we  read  that  they  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  high-priest’s  house.  The  authority  of  this 
council  was  very  extensive.  It  decided  on  all  the  great 
affairs  of  the  nation,  and  it  was  also  a  court  of  appeal 
from  inferior  tribunals.  The  right  of  judging  in  capital 
cases  and  pronouncing  sentence  of  death  belonged  to 
this  court  alone.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  its  power  had 
been  much  limited  by  the  interference  of  the  Romans. 
It  still  retained  the  right  of  passing  sentence  of  death, 
but  the  power  of  executing  it  rested  with  the  Roman 
procurator. 

Sanic'ula,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Sanicle,  a  genus  of  plants, 
order  Apiacese,  having  the  umbel  nearly  simple ;  rays 
few,  with  many-flowered,  capitate  umbellets;  involucre 
of  few,  often  cleft  leaflets  ;  involucel  of  several,  entire. 

Ba'nies,  n.  [Lat.]  [Med.)  A  thin,  unhealthy,  serous 
discharge  from  wounds  or  sores. 

ftan'llac,  in  Michigan,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on  Lake 
Huron;  area,  abt.  950  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Cass,  Black,  and 
North  Fork  of  Cass  River.  Surface ,  undulating;  soil , 
moderately  fertile.  There  is  a  great  abundance  of  pine, 
sugar-maple,  and  other  trees.  Cap.  Lexington.  Pop. 
abt.  14,000.  —  A  township  of  the  above  co.,  on  Lake 
Huron  ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

San  I  hlotonso,  {-eel-da-fnn'so,)  a  group  of  islands,  in 
the  S.  Atlantic,  abt.  80  m.  W.  of  Cape  Horn. 

Banians.  a.  [Fr.  sanieux.]  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to 
sanies;  thin  and  serous,  and  slightly  tinctured  with 
blood;  as,  the  sanious  discharge  of  a  sore.  —  Effusing  a 
thin,  unhealthy,  serous,  reddish  pus;  as, a  sanious  ulcer. 

Ban  I**i<lro«  i-e-ser'dro.)  a  town  of  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public,  abt.  12  m.  N.  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Ban'itarist,  n.  One  who  advocates,  or  carries  into 
effect,  measures  of  sanitary  reform. 

Sanitarium,  n.  [Lat.J  A  health  station;  as,  a  san¬ 
itarium  for  invalids. 


Fig.  2304.  —  great  burnet, 

( Sanguisorba  officinalis.) 
a,  a  leaf ;  6,  spikes  of  flowers  ;  c,  a 
flower. 


Ban'itary,  a.  [Fr.  sanitaire,  from  Lat.  sanitas—sanus  ] 
Pertaining  to  health ;  having  reference  to  sanity,  or  to 
the  promotion  and  preservation  of  health;  hygienic; 
as,  sanitary  rules. 

— n.  S.  science.  That  department  of  human  knowledge 
which  regards  the  laws  of  the  human  body,  and  of  the 
agents  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  with  a  view  to  the 
preservation  of  health  and  the  warding  off  ot  disease 
and  death.  The  practical  application  of  these  laws  con¬ 
stitutes  hygiene,  or  the  art  of  preventing  disease.  This 
is  commonly  divided  into  public  and  private  hygiene, 
the  former  having  regard  to  the  healthy  condition  of 
persons  in  communities,  in  camps,  barracks,  work- 
houses,  Ac.;  the  latter  to  the  health  of  individuals. 

Bau'ity,  n.  [Fr.  santt,  from  Lat.  sanitas  —  sanns.] 
Quality  or  condition  of  being  sane  in  body  or  mind; 
soundness  of  the  intellectual  faculties;  especially,  the 
state  of  mind  in  the  perfect  exercise  of  reason ;  sane¬ 
ness; —  correlative  to  insanity ;  as,  doubts  are  enter¬ 
tained  of  his  sanity. 

|Bhii  .lari ii to.  (ha-seen'to.)  a  river  of  Texas ,  rising  in 
the  W.  of  Walker  co.,  und  flowing  into  Galveston  Bay, 
25  m.  E.  of  Houston. — A  village  of  Harris  co.,  abt.  18  m 
E. of  Houston;  pop.  abt.  511.  Here  was  fought,  in  1S36, 
the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  which  insured  the  iudepeu 
deuce  of  Texas.  See  Houston,  (Sam.) 

Ban  Jaime,  (-hi'ma,)  a  town  of  Venezuela,  dept,  of 
Apure,  abt.  30  m.  N.N.VV.  of  San  Fernando  de  Apure; 
pop.  7,000. 

Ban  Joaquin,  (-ho-a-keen',)  an  important  river  of 
California,  rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and 
after  a  general  N.W.  course  of  350  m.,  for  two-thirds  of 
which  it  is  navigable,  joins  the  Sacramento  abt.  30  m. 
E.  of  Martinez;  Lat.  38°  10'  N.,  Lon.  120°  50'  W. —  A  N. 
W.  central  co. ;  area ,  1,300  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Moquelumne. 
San  Joaquin,  and  Calaveras.  Surface ,  generally  level  ; 
soil,  fertile.  Min.  Gold.  Cap.  Stockton.  Pop.  abt.  28.0U0. 

— A  town  of  San  Joaquin  co.,  abt.  77  m.  S.E.  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Ban  Joaquin,  a  village  cf  Paraguay. abt.  100  m.  E.N. 
E.  of  Assumption. 

Bail  Jorge,  (-hor'ha.)  a  river  of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia, 
which,  after  a  N.E.  course  of  180  in.,  joins  the  Cauca,3o 
m.  S.W.  of  Mompox. 

Ban  Jorg-e  IKOlanclio,  (- hor'ha  do-lan'chn ,)  a 
town  of  Central  America,  in  Houduras,  abt.  80 in.  S.S.W. 
of  Truxillo. 

Ban  Jose,  (- ho'sa ,)  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  California, 
abt.  100  m.  S.E.  of  Loreto. 

Ban  Jos€,  a  town  of  Bolivia,  prov.  of  Chiquitos;  Lat. 
17°  40'  S.,  Lon.  64°  40'  \V. ;  pop.  2,000. 

Ban  Jos<£,  in  California,  a  city  and  township,  cap.  of 
Santa  Clara  co.,  on  the  Guadalupe  River,  abt.  51  in.  S.S. 
E.  of  San  Francisco ;  Lat.  37°  24'  N.,  Lon.  121°  54'  30" 
W. ;  pop.  5,500. 

Ban  Jos£,  one  of  the  Pearl  Islands  of  theU.  S.  of  Co¬ 
lombia,  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  dept,  of  Istmo,  abt.  8  in. 
S.W.  of  the  island  of  Rey. 

Ban  Jos<*,  an  island  in  the  Rio  Negro,  on  the  boundary 
line  between  Brazil  and  Venezuela. 

Ban  Jose  del  Interior,  (-een-ta-re-or',)  in  Central 
America,  a  town,  cap.  of  the  state  of  Costa  Rica,  abt.  15 
m.  W.N.W.  of  Cartego  ;  pop.  18,000. 

Ban  Jos£  del  Parral  ,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  Du¬ 
rango,  abt.  200  hi.  N.W.  of  Durango;  pop.  5,000. 

San  Jos€  de  Ortiua,  (-da  o-roo'na,)  a  town  and 
former  cap.  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  abt.  5  ni.  E.  of 
Port-of-Spain. 

Ban  Juan,  (-hoo-an',)  a  navigable  river  of  Central 
America,  in  Nicaragua,  formed  by  the  surplus  waters 
from  Lake  Nicaragua,  which  it  discharges  into  the  Ca¬ 
ribbean  Sea,  at  the  port  of  San  Juan,  80  in.  S.  of  the 
mouth  ofBluefields  River,  after  an  E.  course  of  abt.  100  m. 

Ban  Juan,  a  river  of  Bolivia,  prov.  of  Chiquitos,  an 
affluent  of  the  Aguapehi. 

Ban  Juan,  a  river  of  Bolivia,  which  joins  the  Pilco- 
niayo.abt.  80  m.  S.S.E.  of  Sint  i,  after  ii  S.E.  course  of 300  m. 

Bail  Juan,  a  river  of  Mexico,  rises  in  Cohahuila,  and 
joins  the  ltio  Grande  del  Norte  abt.  120  m.  from  its 
mouth,  after  an  E.  course  of  150  in. 

Ban  Juan,  a  river  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  rises  in 
the  Andes,  and  flows  E.  into  Lake  Guanacache. 

Bail  Juan,  a  river  of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  dept,  of 
Cauca,  flows  into  the  Pacific,  by  several  mouths,  abt.  35 
m.  N.W.  of  Buenaventura,  after  a  S.W.  course  of  150  m 

Ban  Juan,  a  town  of  Cuba,  abt.  15  m.  S.S.W.  of  Havana. 
— Also,  a  town,  abt.  42  rn.  Vt.N.W.  vi  Santiago  do  Cuba. 

Ban  Juaii,  a  town  of  Peru,  prov.  of  Chachapoyas,  on 
San  Juan  River;  pop.  18,000. 

Ban  Juan,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Ilayti,  abt.  80  m.  N. 
W.  of  San  Domingo. 

Bail  Juan,  in  California ,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Mon¬ 
terey  co.,  abt.  42  m.  S.S.E.  of  San  Jose;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

Ban  Juan  Bautis'ta, or  Baptista  del  Rio  Grande, 
a  town  of  Mexico,  abt.  85  m.  N. N.E.  of  Cohahuila. 

Ban  Juan  Bautista,  or  Baptista,  formerly  Villa 
Hermosa,  a  town  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  Tabasco,  on  the  river 
Tabasco,  abt.  70  in.  from  its  mouth  in  the  Caribbean  Sen. 

Ban  Juan  Bautista,  or  San  Juan  Baptista  del  Pao. 
a  town  ot  Venezuela,  dept,  of  Caracas,  abt.  110  in.  S.W. 
of  Caracas. 

Bail  Juan,  (Capo,)  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  island 
of  Porto  Rico,  W.  Indies.  —  Also,  the  most  S.  point  of 
Vancouver’s  Island,  in  British  N.  America. 

Ban  Juan  Capist ra'no.  in  California,  a  town  of 
Los  Angeles  co..  abt.  32  ni.  S.E.  of  Los  Angeles. 

Ban  Juan  Cliinamo'oa.  a  town  of  Central  America, 
in  San  Salvador,  abt.  15  in.  N.  of  San  Miguel. 

Bail  Juan  do  Fuca,  an  island  of  British  N.  America. 
See  Fuca,  (Strait  of.)  See,  also  Supt.  p.  122. 

Sail  Juan  de  la  Frontora,  (-fron-ta'ra,)  a  W. 
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prov.  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  between  Lat.  3CK5  and 
32°  S  ,  Lon.  68°  and  70°  W.,  having  N.  the  prov.  of  Rioja, 
S.  Mendoza,  and  W.  the  Andes.  Cap.  San  Juan.  Pop. 
25,000. 

Bail  Juan  do  los  Llanos,  (-da  lore  la'nocef)  a  town 
of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  dept,  of  Cundinanmrcu,  abt.  65 
m.  S.S.E.  of  Bogota. 

Ban  Juan  de  los  Bemedios,  (-da  lore  ra nia'de- 
oce,)  a  seaport-town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Cuba,  abt.  180  m. 
E.  of  Havana;  pop  6,000. 

Bail  Juan  del  Rio,  (-ree'o,)  a  town  of  Mexico,  in 
Queretaro,  abt.  30  in.  S.E.  of  Queretaro ;  pop.  abt.  10,000. 

San  Juan  del  Bur,  (soor.)  a  seaport  of  Nicaragua, 
on  tlie  Pacific,  about  24  ni.  S.W.  of  Nicaragua;  Lat.  11° 
15'  37"  N.,  Lon.  85°  52'  56"  W. 

Ban  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  S*n  Juan  del  Norte, or 
Greytown,  a  seaport-town  of  Nicaragua,  in  Mosquito 
Territory,  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan,  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea  ;  Lat.  10°  55'  N.,  Lon.  83°  43'  W.  Its  harbor 
is  one  of  tlie  finest  on  the  coast. 

Bail  Juan  de  Porto  Biro,  (-por'to  ree'ko,)  the 
principal  city  and  seaport  of  tlie  island  of  Porto  Rico, 
on  an  island  off  its  N.  coast ;  Lat.  18°  29'  N..  Lon.  66°  7' 
2"  W.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  one  of  the  healthiest 
towns  of  the  W.  Indies,  and  is  the  seat  of  government 
and  of  the  superior  courts  of  the  island.  Pop.  11,000. 

Ban  Juan  de  Clloa,  (-da  oo-loo'a.)  a  strong  castle  or 
fort  of  Mexico,  defending  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz,  on  a 
small  island  N.E.  of  the  city. 

Bank.  imp.  of  sink,  q.  v. 

Ban  Lorcn'zo,  a  small  island  in  the  Gulf  of  California. 

Ban  Lorenzo,  a  river  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
which  joins  the  Yermejo,  abt.  55  m.  N.  of  Corrientes, 
after  an  E.  course  of  120  in. 

Ban  Lorenzo,  a  town  of  the  Argentine  Republic, abt. 
32  in.  S.E.  of  Santa  Fe. 

Ban  Lean'll ro,  in  California,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Alameda  co.,  abt.  20  m.  S.E.  of  San  Francisco;  pop.  abt. 
700. 

Bail  Loren'zo,  in  California,  a  post- village  of  Alameda 
co.,  abt.  3  in.  S.E.  of  San  Leandro. 

Ban  Lorenzo  de  la  Fronte'ra.  a  town  of  Bolivia, 
on  the  Guapey,  a  short  distance  from  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Sierra;  pop. 4,000. 

Bail  Lu'CA r,  a  seaport-town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Cadiz,  14 
in.  N.W.  of  Cadiz;  pop.  17,000. 

Bail  Luis,  or  San  Luis  de  la  Pcnta.  (- loo'is  da  la- 
poon'ta ,)  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  a  city,  cap.  of  the 
prov.  of  San  Luis,  2,417  feet  above  the  sea,  abt.  428  in. 
W.N.W.  of  Buenos  Ayres;  pop.  1,500. 

Bail  JLnis  de  la  Paz.  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  Guan¬ 
ajuato,  abt.  45  m.  E.N.E.  of  Guanajuato. 

Bail  Luis  Obispo,  (- o-bee.Jpo ,)  in  California,  a  S.W. 
co.  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  having  N.  Monterey, 
E.  the  Coast  Mountains,  and  S.  Santa  Barbara;  area , 
2,500  sq.  ni.  Surface,  level  in  the  N.E. .and  mountainous 
in  the  S.E. ;  soil,  fertile.  Rivers.  San  Buenaventura 
and  Nacimiento  rivers.  Proti.  The  usual  cereal ia, 
grapes,  and  fruits.  Min.  Copper,  sulphur,  and  lime¬ 
stone.  Principal  ports.  San  Luis  01  dspo  (the  cap.),  and 
San  Simeon.  Pop.  abt. 5.500. — A  post-village,  cap  of  the 
above  co.,  abt.  250  in.  S.E.  of  San  Francisco;  pop.  abt.  400. 

Bun  Luis  Polo  si,  a  state  of  Mexico,  having  N.  New 
Leon,  E.  Taiiiaulipas,  S  E.  and  S.  Vera  Cruz,  Queretaro, 
and  Guanaxuato,  and  W.  Zacatecas;  area ,  29.486  sq.  ni. 
Rivers.  Santander,  and  Pan uco  or  Tampico  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  mountainous  in  the  W.,  and  in  the  E.  and  S.E.  un¬ 
dulating;  oil,  generally  fertile.  l*rn<l  Maize,  wheat, and 
barley.  Manuf.  Woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  glass,  pot¬ 
tery,  leather,  and  metallic  wares.  Cap.  San  Luis  Potosi. 
P<>p.  abt.  394,592.  —  A  city,  cap.  of  the  above  dept.,  at 
the  source  of  the  Tampico.  70  ni.  N.N.E.  of  Guanaxuato. 
The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  stone,  and  there  are 
several  splendid  churches  and  a  fine  government  house. 
It  lias  an  active  trade  with  the  neighboring depts., prin¬ 
cipally  in  foreign  imports.  Pop,  40,000. 

Ban  Luis  Key,  in  California ,  a  post-town  of  San  Di¬ 
ego  co.,  abt.  84  in.  S.E.  of  Los  Angeles. 

Ban  Mar  cos,  in  Texas,  a  river  rising  in  the  N.  of 
Comal  co.,  and  flowing  S.E.  into  the  Guadalupe  N.W.  of 
Gonzales.  —  A  post-village,  cap.  of  Hayes  co.,  abt.  30  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Austin. 

Bail  Hari'no,  a  state  of  Italy.  See  Marino. 

Ban  .Hart in,  (mar-teen'.)  in  the  Argentine  Republic, 
a  village  of  the  prov.  of  Cordova,  30  m.  E.S.E.  ot  Cordova; 
pop.  2.000. 

Sail  Mateo,  (- ma-ta'o ,)  in  California,  a  W.  co.,  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Pacific,  having  E.  and  N.E.  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco;  area,  307  sq.  ni.  Surface,  diversified  by  hills 
and  valleys;  soil,  fertile  iu  the  valleys.  Prod.  Wheat, 
hay,  lumber,  and  cattle.  Climate,  mild  and  healthy. 
Cap.  Redwood  City.  Pop.  abt.  7.500.  —  A  post-village 
of  the  above  co.,  abt.  10  m.  N.  of  Redwood  City. 

Bail  Mateo,  in  Venezuela,  a  town  of  the  dept,  of  Cu- 
mafia,  50  in.  S.S.W.  of  Cumafta ;  pop.  7,000. 

Ban  Miguel,  ( me-gheV ,)  in  Central  America,  a  town 
of  Sin  Salvador,  80  m.  E.S.E  of  San  Salvador.  It  is  an 
old  but  well-built  town,  and  lias  a  considerable  trade  in 
indigo.  Pop.  10,000. 

Bail  M  igliel,  in  Bolivia,  a  town  of  the  prov.  of  Chiqui¬ 
tos,  160  hi.  N  E.  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra;  pop.  3,000. 

Bail  HiK'U<kl*  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Parahyba, 
abt.  35  ni.  N.  of  Parahyba. 

Bail  Hi^iukl,  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  abt.  180  ni.  W.N.W.  of  Porto  Alegre  ;  pop.  1,000. 

Ban  Hi^  uel,  in  California,  a  town  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
co ,  abt.  156  in  S.S.E.  of  San  Francisco. 

Ban  Hi^ucl,  in  N'-w  Mexico,  a  N.  co.,  E.  of  Santa  F6. 
Rivers.  Pecos  and  Canadian  risers.  Surface,  diversified; 
soil ,  generally  fertile  Prod.  Corn  and  wheat.  Cap. 

Vegas  Pop.  abt.  16,000. 
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Sun  Mimiol.  in  Texas,  &  river  of  Medina  co.,  which 
Hows  S  E.  into  Rio  Frio. 

San  Miguel,  a  gulf  of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  in  the 
Isthmus  ot  Darien,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Pana¬ 
ma;  Lat.  8°  10'  N.,  Lon.  78°  20'  YV. 

Sail  Miguel-el-Oramle,  in  Mexico,  a  town  of  the 
dept,  of  Guanuxuato,  40  in.  E.  of  Guanaxuuto ;  pop.  3,000. 

San  Nich  olas,  a  city  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  ubt. 
120  in.  N.\\\  of  Buenos  Ayres;  pop.  3,000. 

Sun  Pab  lo,  in  Valifm'nia ,  a  bay  connected  by  the 
Straits  of  Karquenas  with  Suisun  Bay.  —  A  post-vHlage 
of  Contra  Costa  co.,  abt.  15  m.  N.N.E.  of  San  Francisco  ; 
pop.  abt.  500. 

San  Pasqual,  (pas'kwal,)  in  California,  a  village  of 
San  Diego  co.,  abt.  07  m.  S  E.  of  Los' Angeles. 

Ban  Patricio,  (-pa-tree' sc-o.)  in  Texas,  a  S.  co.,  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  area ,  1,000  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Aransas  and  Nueces  rivers.  Surface,  generally  level; 
toil,  fertile.  Cap.  San  Patricio.  Pop.  abt.  1,000.  —  A 
post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Neuces  River, 
abt.  20  in.  N  YV.  of  Corpus  Christ i. 

San  Paulo,  a  town  and  prov.  of  Brazil.  See  S\o  Paulo. 

Man  Pedro,  (pa'dro,)  a  town  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
abt.  190  in.  N.N.E.  of  Buenos  Ayres;  pop.  1,200. 

San  Pedro,  a  town  of  Bolivia,  on  the  Mamore  River; 
Lat.  U°  S.,  Lon.  64°  4S'  YV. 

San  Pedro,  in  Mexico,  a  river  rising  in  the  dept,  of 
Tabasco,  and  joining  the  Usuniasinta  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Tabasco. 

San  Pedro,  a  town  of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  dept,  of 
Cundinamarca,  abt.  25  m.  S.E  of  Antioquia. 

San  Pedro,  in  California,  a  port  of  Los  Angeles,  Lat. 
33° 45'  N.  It  has  a  good  anchorage. 

San  Pe'dro  Bay,  in  California,  an  inlet  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean,  abt.  105  in.  S.E.  of  Santa  Barbara;  Lat  33° 
4-S'  N.,  Lon.  118°  YV. 

San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo,  (Rio  de.)  in  Mexico, 
enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  abt.  10  in.  N.E.  of  Tabasco. 

San  Pete,  in  Utah ,  an  E.  co.  bordering  on  Colorado; 
area ,  13,000  sq.  in.  River*.  Green  and  Grand  rivers. 
Cap.  Manti.  Pop.  abt.  5,000. 

San  iiueii'tin,  in  California ,  a  post-village  of  Marin 
co.,  abt.  15  in.  N.  of  San  Francisco. 

Sail  Ka'fael,  in  California,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship,  cap.  of  Marin  co.,  abt.  16  in.  N.of  San  Francisco; 
pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Sans.  A  Latin  preposition  denoting  without;  wanting; 
destitute  of. 

•*  Sans  teeth,  tans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything." — Shahs. 

San  Sa'ha,  a  river  of  Texas ,  which  flows  E.  into  the 
Colorado  River  from  Bexar  co. — A  central  co. ;  area ,  925 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Colorado  and  San  Saba  rivers.  Surface, 
undulating;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  San  Saba  Pop. 
abt.  1,500.  —  A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  abt. 
92  in.  N.Y\\  of  Austin  City. 

Sail  Sal  vador,  a  republic  of  Central  America,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  strip  of  territory  stretching  along  between 
Honduras  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  bounded  on  the  YY\  by 
Guatemala,  and  on  the  E.  by  Fonseca  Bay,  which  sepa¬ 
rates  it  from  Nicaragua.  It  averages  180  m.  in  length, 
by  about  40  in  breadth;  area,  7,230  sq.  m.  The  N.  fron¬ 
tier  is  formed  by  a  portion  of  the  great  Cordillera  chain, 
and  parallel  to  this  range,  and  between  it  and  the  Pa¬ 
cific  sea-board,  runs  another  range  of  mountains  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  country,  breaking  it  up  into  an 
inland  valley,  with  a  long,  low,  rich  belt  along  the  coast. 
This  central  range  is  highly  volcanic  in  character,  and 
has  16  volcanic  peaks,  ranging  in  height  from  7,386  to 
4.000  feet  high.  S.  S.  possesses  numerous  lakes,  the 
largest  of  which  is  Guija,  about  90  m.  in  circumference, 
and  abounding  in  fish.  The  greater  portion  of  the  in¬ 
terior  valley,  and  the  alluvial  strip  lying  along  the  coast, 
are  of  extreme  fertility,  and  agriculture  is  extensively 
and  successfully  practised,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion 
of  pastoral  pursuits.  The  principal  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  are  indigo,  sugar,  and  maize;  cotton,  also,  being 
successfully  cultivated  in  the  districts  around  La  Liber- 
tad  and  the  Bay  of  Jiquilisco.  The  coast  from  Acajutla 
(30  m.  from  the  YY\  frontier)  to  La  Libertad  is  known  as 
the  Costa  del  Balsinio ,  or  Balsam  Coast,  as  in  the  woods 
of  this  district  is  produced  the  famous  balsam  known  as 
“Balsam  of  Peru,”  in  such  quantities  that  from  17,000 
to  22.000  lbs.  av.  are  annually  exported.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  S.  S.  is  not  great,  hut  rich  veins  of  silver  are 
found  at  Tabanco  in  the  north-east,  and  mines  of  iron 
in  the  west  near  Santa  Aria.  S.  S.  has  a  considerable 
export-trade  in  indigo  (which  is  known  commercially  as 
“indigo  of  Guatemala,”  and  is  reckoned  the  finest  of  any), 
and  sugar,  as  well  as  turpentine,  cocoa,  cotton,  and 
spices.  The  climate  of  S.  S.  is  salubrious,  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  lower  than  might 'he  expected  from  the  low 
latitude  and  general  want  of  elevation  of  the  country. 
The  population  is  composed  of  whites  (of  Spanish  ori¬ 
gin),  Indians,  Ladinos  (of  mixed  white  and  Indian  blood), 
negroes,  and  mulattoes.  The  whites  form  little  more 
than  one-fifth,  the  Indians  one-third.  The  Indians  are 
of  the  Aztec  race,  speak  the  Spanish  language,  profess 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  (the  one  established  by 
statute),  and  hold  the  rights  of  citizens.  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  carried  on  by  a  president,  vice-president,  and 
two  ministers,  one  for  foreign  affairs  and  finance,  and 
the  other  for  internal  business  and  war.  The  legisla¬ 
ture  consists  of  two  chambers,  an  upper  one  of  12  sena¬ 
tors,  and  a  lower  of  24  representatives.  Education  is 
well  provided  for,  every  village  of  50  inhabitants  being 
bound  by  law  to  support  a  school,  and  there  is  a  uni¬ 
versity  in  the  capital,  San  Salvador  (7.  v.).  which  is  well 
endowed  by  the  state.  S.  S.,  originally  called  Cuzcatlan , 

“  the  land  of  riches,”  is  said  to  have  been,  previous  to 
the  immigration  of  Europeans,  the  best  peopled  and 
most  civilized  country  in  America.  It  was  conquered 


after  a  long  and  obstinate  contest  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado, 
a  lieutenant  of  Cortez,  and  under  the  Spanish  rule  was 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  portions  of  the  Guatema¬ 
lan  kiugdom.  In  1821,  it  threw  off  the  yoke,  joined  the 
Mexican  Confederation,  from  which  it  seceded  in  1823, 
and  finally  became  an  independent  state.  IV*p.  6OO.OO0. 

San  Salvador,  the  cap.  of  the  above  republic,  whs  founded 
in  1589.  It  was  the  cap.  of  the  Union  of  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  from  1823  till  1839.  In  1854,  it  was  a  fine,  well-built 
city,  adorned  witli  numerous  splendid  buildings,  and 
containing  a  pop.  of  more  than  30,000;  but  on  the  night 
of  April  16th,  it  was  completely  destroyed  by  an  earth¬ 
quake,  and  about  100  lives  lost.  In  Jan.,  1855,  it  again 
became  the  capital,  and  its  trade  once  more  flourishing. 
On  March  19,  1873,  this  city  was  again  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  with  great  loss  of  life,  and  but  one  building 
left  standing.  Pop.  20,000. 

Sail  Salvador',  Guanahani,  or  Cat  Island;  one  of 
the  Bahama  Islands,  in  the  YY'est  Indies,  28  m.  S.E.  of 
Eleuthera;  Lat.  24°  *N.,  Lou.  75°  3u'  YV.,  46  m.  long,  and 
5  broad.  It  was  the  first  part  of  America  discovered  by 
Columbus,  Oct.  12,  1492. 

Sail  Salvador',  or  Ban'za,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  S. 
Guinea,  cap.  of  Congo,  abt.  160  m.  S.E.  of  Loango;  pop. 
20,000.  ’  *  * 

Sian  Salvador  <lo  Bay  a  mo,  (- ba-a'mo .)  a  town  of 
Cuba,  abt.  78  111.  N . Y V .  ot  Santiago;  pop.  14,000. 

Kan  Salvador  l’oqnona,  (pa-ka'na,)  an  island  of 
Cuba,  YY\  of  the  above  town. 

San  Salvatore,  ( sal-va-to'ra ,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  7  m. 
N.YY’.  of  Alessandria  ;  pop.  6,521. 

Saiisanding'',  a  town  of  Central  Africa,  in  Banibarra, 
on  the  Niger,  20  m.  N.E.  of  Sego;  pop.  11,000. 

Sans-enlotte,(*6n7-ArM-foT,)  n.  [Fr..  without  breeches.] 
( Fr.  Hist.)  A  term  first  applied  in  derision  by  the  aris¬ 
tocrats  to  the  popular  party  in  Franco  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution  of  1789;  and,  as  in  several  cases  of  a 
like  kind,  it  came  afterwards  to  he  regarded  by  them  as 
a  title  of  honor.  In  the  republican  calendar,  the  five 
supernumerary  days  (each  month  having  only  30  days, 
and  therefore  making  360  in  the  twelve)  were  at  first 
cal  led  jours  sans-cidot tides. 

— Hence,  by  implication,  a  red-republican;  a  Jacobin;  a 
rabid  revolutionist;  a  bloodthirsty  demagogue. 

S.’tiiH-cii lot  tisin,  n.  [Fr.  sansculottismc.]  Princi¬ 
ples  or  practice  of  the  sans-culottes  ;  rabid  revolutionary 
doctrines ;  red-republicanism. 

San  S<d>a«*  tiun,  the  cap.  town  of  the  island  of  Go- 
mera,  in  the  Canaries,  on  the  S.  coast.  It  is  well  built, 
and  lias  a  harbor  defended  by  several  forts.  Pop. 
2,000. 

San  Sebastian  de  los  R Qyos%(-sa-bas-tean'  da-lnce- 
ra'ej,)  a  town  of  Venezuela,  prov.  of  Caracas,  abt.  50  m. 
S.S.YY’.  of  Caracas. 

San  Severo,  (-sai-vai'ro.)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of 
Capitanata,  16  in.  N.E.  of  Foggia;  pop.  18,000. 

San'sk.rit,  San  serif,  n.  The  name  of  the  ancient, 
and  now  literary,  language  of  the  Hindoos.  Originally 
a  vernacular  dialect  in  Hindustan,  it  has  for  nearly  or 
quite  2,000  years  past  been  kept  artificially  in  use,  like 
the  Latin  in  Europe,  by  the  labors  of  grammarians  and 
lexicographers,  and  the  transmitted  usages  of  an  edu¬ 
cated  caste,  to  serve  as  the  means  of  learned  intercourse 
and  composition.  Its  name  (SansI.rta,  completed,  per¬ 
fected),  denotes  it  as  “the  cultivated,  elaborated,  and 
perfected  form  of  speech,”  in  distinction  from  the  un¬ 
cultivated  dialects,  called  Pracrit  (prdkrta,  left  in  the 
natural  condition),  which  sprang  from,  or  were  con¬ 
temporaneous  with,  it.  It  was  brought  into  India  from 
the  N.YV.  by  tribes  belonging  to  the  Aryan  branch  of 
the  Indo-European  family,  and  having  for  their  next  of 
kin  the  Iranians,  who  spoke  dialects  which  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  modern  Persian  languages.  Syntax  is 
a  branch  of  the  grammar  of  very  inferior  interest  in 
Sanskrit.  YYTiatuver  expressiveness  and  rhetorical 
charm  the  language  has,  lie  chiefly  in  its  boundless 
wealth  of  epithets,  and  not  at  nil  in  the  construction  of 
its  sentences  and  periods;  indeed,  a  period  in  Sanskrit 
is  next  to  an  impossibility.  The  formation  and  connec¬ 
tion  of  its  clauses  are  of  the  boldest  simplicity.  The 
excessive  use  of  cumbrous  compounds  is  also  a  very 
general  fault  in  Sanskrit  construction,  appearing  in  nil 
styles  of  composition,  but  especially  the  more  artificial. 
To  say,  for  instance,  “  YY'ater-play-delighted-maideu* 
bathing-fragrant  (river-breezes),”  for  **  Made  fragrant 
by  the  bathing  of  maidens  delighted  with  sporting  in 
the  water,”  is  a  virtual  abnegation  of  the  privileges  of 
an  inflected  language,  and  a  partial  retrogradation  to 
the  stiff  inexpressiveiiess  of  the  Chinese.  —  See  Hindos- 
tan  (Languages  of). 

Sans-«iOi!<*i,  ( song-soo-see '.)  adv.  Free  and  easy  ;  harum- 
scarum;  devil-m e-care;  happy-go-lucky. 

San'ta,  a  river  of  N.YY’.  Peru,  which  flow's  into  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean,  after  a  N.YY’.  course  of  200  m.  Opposite  its 
mouth,  in  Santa  Bay,  are  the  islets  of  Santa. 

San'ta,  or  Pari  I  la,  (  pa-reel' i/a.)  a  town  of  N.YV. 
Peru,  on  the  Santa,  abt.  65  in.  S.E.  of  Truxillo. 

San  ta  An  na,  Antonio  Lopf.z  de,  ex-president  of  the 
republic  of  Mexico,  ».  in  Xalapa,  1798.  At  the  outset  of, 
his  career,  he  served  in  the  Spanish  army,  in  which  he 
attained  the  grade  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  1821  :  hut.  in  | 
the  following  year,  while  stationed  at  Y’era  Cruz,  he 
joined  the  movement  inaugurated  by  Itnrbide,  which 
resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Spanish  forces,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  whole  of  that  province.  lie  next 
turned  his  arms  against,  and  overthrew.  Itnrbide,  who 
had  proclaimed  himself  emperor.  The  Mexican  repub¬ 
lic  was  shortly  afterwards  formed,  and  from  that  period 
until  the  year  1833,  when  he  succeeded  in  himself  ob¬ 
taining  the  presidentship  of  the  republic,  S  A.  was  en¬ 
gaged  iu  opposing  or  defending,  at  the  head  of  the 
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Mexican  troops,  the  claims  of  rival  chiefs.  He  main¬ 
tained  his  position  as  president  until  1836,  when  he  win 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  San  Jacinto  by  his  po¬ 
litical  opponents.  Liberated  iu  1837,  he  participated  in 
the  repulse  of  the  French  troops  at  Y'era  Cruz,  on  which 
occasion  he  lost  a  leg.  He  was  once  more  president, 
from  1841  until  1845,  in  which  latter  year  he  was  de¬ 
posed  and  banished  for  ten  years,  hut  was  recalled  soon 
afterwards,  reinstated  as  president,  and  charged  to  de¬ 
fend  Mexico  against  the  U.  States  army.  He  was  de¬ 
feated  in  several  encounters  by  Generals  Scott  and  Tay¬ 
lor,  and  finally,  in  1848,  was  compelled  to  resign,  Mexico 
having  proclaimed  peace  with  the  U.  Stales,  by  the  ces¬ 
sion  of  California,  and  by  submitting  to  the  erection  of 
Texas  into  an  independent  state.  From  the  close  of  the 
year  1852  until  the  middle  of  1855,  he  again  held  the 
reins  of  power,  only  to  be  driven  into  exile,  however,  at 
the  latter  period,  by  General  Carrera,  w  ho  ban  .evoked 
against  his  rule.  He  retired  to  the  island  of  St.  Thomas, 
where  he  lived  quietly  for  some  years.  In  the  w  inter  of 
1863-64  he  went  to  Y  era  Cruz,  w  ith  the  intention,  as  w  as 
naturally  expected,  of  taking  a  more  active  part  in  pol¬ 
itics  than  was  deemed  desirable.  He  had  prepared  a 
manifesto  to  the  Mexican  army,  in  which,  alter  dis¬ 
claiming  any  ambitious  intentions,  he  expressed  a 
strong  desire  to  lay  his  hones  among  the  people  for 
whose  independence  he  had  dohe  so  much,  hut  the 
French  authorities  would  not  allow  him  to  publish  it. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  in  Mexico,  he 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  empire,  hut  soon  abandoned 
it,  left  Mexico,  ami  returned  to  St  Thomas.  S.  A  had  a 
long  interview  with.  Mr.  Seward  when  he  was  in  the  YY'. 
Indies.  He  visited  the  U.  States  in  May,  I860;  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  his  visit  was  connected  with  the 
then  state  of  affairs  in  Mexico  He  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Juarist  party  in  1867,  but  w  as  soon  after  released. 
Since  that  time  the  veteran  general  has  lived  in  com¬ 
parative  obscurity.  D.  1877. 

San'ta  An  na,  an  island  of  Brazil,  in  the  Atlantic.  -10 
in.  E  N.E.  of  Marauhao. —  An  island,  prov.  of  Goyaz,  in 
the  River  Araguay,  abt.  210  in.  long,  and  40  in  broad. 
— A  town,  prov.  of  Matto-Grosso,  abt.  30  in.  E  N.E.  of 
Cuyaba;  pop.  4,000.  —  A  town,  prov.  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  on  the  Sino,  N.  of  Porto  Alegre;  pop.  1,400. 

Santa  Anna,  or  Villa  Nova,  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov. 
ot  Santa  Catherina,  abt.  20  in.  N.E  of  Laguna  ;  pop.  2,000. 

Santa  Anna,  a  town  of  Central  America,  in  San  Sal¬ 
vador,  11  m.  YY'.  of  San  Salvador;  pop.  10,000. 

Santa  Anna,  a  lake  of  Mexico,  prov.  of  Tabasco,  abt. 
154  m.  S.E.  of  Vera  Cruz. 

Santa  Anna,  in  i\ew  Mexico ,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on 
Arizona;  area ,  5,500  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Rio  Grande  and 
Puerco  rivers.  Surface ,  generally  mountainous.  Cap. 
Jemez.  I*op.  abt.  4.500. 

Santa  An  11a,  a  town  of  S.  Pern,  abt.  8  m.  N.YY'.  of  Cuzco. 

Santa  Anna,  in  California ,  a  river  which  flows  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean  from  Los  Angeles  co. 

Santa  Anna,  or  Santa  Ana,  in  California ,  a  town  of 
Los  Angeles  co.,  abt.  28  in.  S.E.  of  Los  Angeles. 

Santa  Anna,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-township  of  DeYYitt 
co.,  16  m.  E.  of  Clinton;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Santa  Bar  bara,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  30  ni.  N.N.E. 
of  Uuro-Preto  ;  pop  4.0U0. 

Saaita  Barbara,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  on  the  Orinoco, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Y  entuari. 

San  t  a  Ba  rbara.  in  ( ’ulifonia.  a  S.YY’.  co.,  bordering  on 
the  Pacific,  having  N.  San  Luis  Obispo  co.,  and  YV.  those 
of  Kern  and  Los  Angeles;  area ,  3,000  sq.  in.  Rivers. 
Santa  Clara, or  Saticoy.  and  Santa  Inez  rivers.  Surface , 
mountainous  in  the  E.,  and  undulating  iu  the  centre 
and  YV.;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Vineyards  are  largely 
cultivated.  Mm.  Gold,  iron, copper. salt, and  asphalt um. 
Cap.  Santa  Barbara.  Pop.  in  1870,7,788. —  A  post-town 
and  seaport,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  279  in  S.E  of  San 
Francisco ;  Lat.  34°  25'  N.,  Lon.  119°  30'  YV.  Pop.  abt. 
2,800. 

Santa  Barbara  Islands,  in  California,  extending 
abt.  175  m.  along  the  coast  of  Santa  Barbara,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  and  San  Diego  cos.,  at  a  distance  varying  Irom  20  to 
65  ni.  They  are  nine,  and  consist  ot  San  Miguel,  Santa 
Rosa,  Santa  Cruz,  Anacape,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Cata¬ 
lina,  San  Clemente,  San  Nicholas,  and  San  Juan. 

Santa  Cataliiia,  an  island  and  harbor  of  Central 
America,  on  the  Mosquito  coast;  Lat.  13°  23'  40"  N., 
Lon.  81°  22'  10"  YV. 

Santa  Catharina,  (-ka-ta-ree'na.)  a  marit.  prov.  of 
S.  Brazil,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  between  Lat.  26° 
and  30°  S-,  Lon.  49°  and  51°  YV.;  area.  25,002  sq  in. 
Surface,  mountainous,  except  along  the  coast,  w  hich  is 
low;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Climate ,  mild  and  healthy. 
Prod.  Rice,  manioc,  millet,  sugar,  coffee,  and  cochineal. 
Chief  towns.  Desterro,  Sao  Francisco, and  Laguna.  Pop. 
90,000.  —  A  fortified  island  of  Brazil,  off  the  coast  of  the 
above  prov.,  30  m.  long,  and  8  broad.  Surface,  moun¬ 
tainous,  and  well  watered.  JYincipal  town.  Desterro. 
Pop  12.000.  „ 

Santa  tiara,  (- kfa'ra ,)  an  island  of  Ecuador,  m  the 
Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  abt.  13  in.  S.E.  of  Puna. 

Santa  Clara,  a  river  in  California, rjses  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  and  flows  YV.  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  Santa 
Barbara  co.  „  .  ,  .  „ 

Santa  Clara,  in  California,  a  YY .  co.,  bordering  on  San 
Francisco  Bay:  area',  1,200  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Guadalupe 
ami  Pajaro  rivers.  Surface,  mountainous  in  tin*  S  YV., 
elsewhere,  generally  level;  soil,  fertile.  Protl.  Wheat 
and  fruits.  Min.  Quicksilver,  copper,  alum,  asphaltum, 
and  limestone.  Cap.  San  Jose.  Pop.  abt.  33,000.  —  A 
post-town  and  tvvp.  of  the  above  co.,  abt.  3  m.  from  San 
Jose  ;  pon.  of  twp.  abt.  5.000. 

Santa  Clara,  in  Nevada,  a  village  of  Humboldt  co.f 
13  m.  N.  of  Unionvllle  \pop.  abt.  200. 
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jSan'ta  Cla'rtl,  in  Utah,  a  post-village  of  Washington 
co.,  6  m.  N.W.  of  Saint  George  ;  pop.  abt.  400. 

Santa  i’ruz,  (- croos ,)  a  river  of  Patagonia,  enters  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  Lat.  50°  S.,  Lon.  68°  30'  W.,  after  an  E. 
course  of  over  200  m* 

Santa  Cruz,  a  seaport»town,  cap.  of  the  island  of 
Teueriffe,  on  the  N.E.  extremity ; pop.  9,500. 

Santa  (  rnz,  u  town  of  Brazil,  120  m.  S.E.  of  Goyas; 
pop.  3,000. 

Santa  Cruz,  or  Saint  Croix,  the  largest  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  in  the  W.  indies,  belonging  to  Denmark, 
65  m.  E.S.E.  of  Porto  Rico  ;  Lat.  17°  45'  30"  N.,  Lon.  64° 
34'  V\\ ;  are  a,  110  sq.  in.  Surface,  generally  level;  soil, 
fertile.  Climate. ,  variable,  and  at  times  unhealthy.  Hur¬ 
ricanes  and  earthquakes  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Prod.  Sugar,  rum,  cotton,  coffee,  and  indigo.  Cap. 
Christiansted.  Pop.  30,000. 

Santa  Cruz,  an  island  of  the  W.  Indies,  N.  of  Cuba, 
abt.  30  m.  N.E.  of  Matanzas. 

Santa  Cruz,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  abt. 
80  m.  S.E.  of  Loreto. 

Santa  Cruz,  in  California ,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Pacific;  area ,  500  sq.  in.  Surface ,  diversified,  but  moun¬ 
tainous  in  the  N.E. :  soil ,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Gold. 
Cap.  Santa  Cruz.  Pop.  abt.  14,000.  —  A  post-town  and 
seaport,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  59  in.  S.S.E.  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Santa  Cruz  tie  los  Rosa'les.  a  town  of  Mexico, 
abt.  68  m.  N.W.  of  Chihuahua.  It  was  taken  in  1848  by 
the  Americans  under  Gen.  Price. 

Santa  Cruz  de  Mayo,  a  seaport- town  of  Mexico. 
See  Goitivis. 

Santa  tie  Jesus,  (ha'soos,)  a  town  of  Venezuela,  on 
the  Meta,  abt.  46  in.  W.  of  its  junction  with  the  Orinoco. 

Sail  Tadeo,  ( san-ta-da'tt ,)  a  river  of  Patagonia,  which 
flows  W.  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Esteven  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Santa  Ft*,  (“  holy  faith.”)  a  prov.  of  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public,  between  Lat.  30°  and  33°  S.,  Lon.  61°  and  62°  W. 
/ livers .  Sal  ado,  and  the  Tercero,  or  Carcaranal.  Pop. 
89,117.  Chief  towns.  Santa  Fe  (the  cap.),  Rosario,  and 
Fort  8t.  Espiritu. — A  city,  cap.  of  the  above  prov.,  5  m. 
N.W.  of  Parana  ;  pop.  10,670.  It  is  situate  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  ParanA  and  Salado  rivers,  50  m.  long, 
and  6  in  average  breadth. 

Santa  Ft*,  in  R’eto  Mexico,  a  N.  central  co.;  area ,  2.000 
sq  ni.  Rivers.  Rio  Grande,  which  forms  part  of  its  W. 
boundary,  and  several  small  affluents.  Surface ,  moun¬ 
tainous  in  the  S.W.  and  E.,  elsewhere  undulating;  soil , 
generally  fertile.  Cap.  Santa  Fe.  Pop.  abt.  10,000. — 
The  cap.  of  the  territory  in  the  above  co.,  on  the  Rio 
Chicito  or  Santa  Fe  River,  abt.  20  in.  N.E.  of  its  mouth 
in  the  Rio  Grande,  Lat.  35°  4l'  N.,  Lon.  106°  10'  VY\  It 
is  situated  on  a  plateau  7,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  the 
houses  are  principally  built  of  brick.  The  construction 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  will  greatly  tend  to  the 
future  prosperity  of  this  city.  Pop.  abt.  6,000. 

Santa  Ft5,  in  Florida,  a  river  forming  the  boundary  of 
Alachua  and  Columbia  cos.  It  flows  into  the  Suwanee 
River. 

Santa  Ft*.  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Spencer  co.,  40  ni.  E. 
N.E.  of  Evansville. 

Santa  Fe,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co., 
abt.  60  m.  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Santa  Fe  <le  Ant io'qu ia.  See  Antioquia. 

Santa  Fe  de  Ibigota.  See  Bogota. 

Santa  Hele  na,  a  towu  of  Brazil,  60  m.  W.S.W.  of 
Guimaraens. 

Santa  Herman  dad.  See  Hermandad. 

Santa  Inez,(e'ne«,)  in  California ,  a  river  of  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  co.,  rises  in  the  Coast  range,  and  flows  W., entering 
the  Pacific  Ocean  10  in.  N.  of  Cape  Concepcion.  —  A  town 
of  Santa  Barbara  co  ,  abt.  265  m  S  S.E  of  San  Francisco. 

Santa  Isabel',  a  town  of  Brazil,  120  m.  N.E.  of  Sao 
Paulo. 

San'taline,  n.  ( Chem .)  The  red  coloring  matter  of 
red-sandal- wood. 

Santa  Juana,  (-hon-a'na,)  an  island  of  Chili,  in  the 
river  Biohio,  38  in.  E  S.E  of  Concepcion 

Santala'ceaN  n.pl.  [Ar.  zondal.]  ( Bot .)  The  Sandal¬ 
wood  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Asarales.  Diag 
-4  one-celled  ovary  and  definite  ovules,  having  a  coated 
nucleus. — The  species  are  natives  of  various  parts  of  the 
World.  Those  of  North  America  and  Europe  are  incon¬ 
spicuous  herbs;  while  those  of  India  and  Australia  are 
trees  or  shrubs.  The  genus  Thesium  is  parasitic  on  the 
roots  of  other  plants.  Some  of  the  plants  are  remarka¬ 
ble  for  their  fragrant  wood;  a  few  produce  edible  seeds. 
See  S vntalum,  and  Fusanijs. 

Santa  laida.  (-too-see'a,)  a  town  of  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public,  on  the  Parana,  106  m  S  of  Cornell  tes. 

Santa  Fucia,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  110  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Recife  ;  pop.  2.000. 

Santa  Lucia,  or  Luzin,  a  town  of  Brazil,  120  m.  S. 
E  of  Goya/.. 

Santa  Lucia,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  7  m.  S.  of  Mi- 
lazzo;  pop.  4.500. 

Santa  Lucia,  a  river  of  Uruguay,  which  joins  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata  7  in.  N.W.  of  Montevideo,  after  a  S.  course! 
of  100  m. 

Santa  Margarita,  (- mnr-gah-ree'tah .)  in  California , 
an  island  on  the  S.W.  coast,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Bay  of  Madelina;  Lat.  24°  30'  N.,  Lon.  111°  30' 
W.  Erf.  45  m.  long,  and  15  m.  in  greatest  breadth. 

Santa  Margarita,  in  Colorado ,  a  village  of  Conejos 
co.,  110  m.  S.S.W.  of  Pueblo. 

Santa  Maria.  (- maree'a ,)  an  island  in  the  Bay  of 
Arauco,  off  the  coast  of  Chili.  30  m.  S  W.  of  Concepcion  ; 
Lat.  37°  2'  8"  S  ,  Lon.  73°  34'  15''  W.  Its  surface  was 
raised  about  10  ft.  by  an  earthquake  in  1835. 

Santa  Maria,  in  California ,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Coast  range,  flows  W.,  forming  part  of  the  boundary  be¬ 


tween  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Santa  Barbara  cos.,  and  falls 
into  the  Pacific  40  m.  N.  of  Cape  Concepcion. 

Saii'taluin,  n.  [Arab,  zandal.]  (Bot.)  The  typical 
gen.  of  the  order  Santalacese.  The  fragrant  wood  called 
sandal-wood  is  obtained  from  S.  album ,  a  native  oi  India. 
It  is  employed  in  perfumery,  and  is  used  by  the  Indian 
doctors  as  a  sedative  and  refrigerant.  S.Jreycinatium 
und  paniculatum  furnish  the  saudal-wood  of  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands. 


Santa  Mari  a  fie  Ft*,  a  town  of  Paraguay,  abt.  45  m. 
E.  of  Neembiicu. 

Santa  Mar'ta,  or  Martha,  a  seaport-town  of  the 
U.  S.  of  Colombia,  on  a  bay  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  40  in. 
N.E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Magdalena;  pop.  9.000. 

Santa  Maura,  or  Leucadia,  (mo'ra,)  one  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Arcanania;  area,  180  sq.  m. 
Pop.  20.000. 

Santan  der,  a  river  of  Mexico,  dept,  of  Tamaulipas, 
flow's  N.E.  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  110  in.  N.  of  Tampico. 

Santander,  ( san-tan-dair ',)  a  seaport-town  of  Spain, 
cap.  of  the  prov.  of  same  name,  50  m.  N.E.  of  Bilboa. 
It  has  a  commodious  harbor,  protected  by  2  forts.  Pop. 
19,000. 

Santanilla,  or  Swan  Islxnds,  ( san-ta-neeVya ,)  two 
islands  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  about 
150  m.  N.  of  the  Mosquito  coast;  Lat.  17°  25'  N.,  Lon. 
83°  50'  W. 

Santaqiiin',  in  Utah,  a  post- village  of  Utah  co.,  24  m. 
S.W.  of  Provo  City;  pop.  2-0. 

Sun  tare  in',  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  Tapajos.  at  its 
junction  with  the  Amazon,  60  m.  S.W.  of  Montalegre; 
pop.  10.000. 

Saiitarean,  ( san-ta-reng’ , )  a  town  of  Portugal,  on  the 
Tagus,  N.W.  of  Lisbon;  pop .  8,000. 

Santarem'  Chan  nel,  in  the  W.  Indies,  between  the 
Great  Bahama  and  Salt  Key  Banks;  Lat.  24°  N.,  Lon. 
79°  W.,  with  a  width  of  40  m. 

Santa  Rita,  (ree'ta,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  60  m.  S.  of 
Villa  Rica;  pop.  7.000. 

Santa  Rita,  in  Texas ,  a  village  of  Cameron  co.,  about 
10  m.  N.W.  of  Brownsville:  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Santa  Rosa,  a  town  of  Chili,  18  m.  E.S.E.  of  San  Felipe ; 

|  pr>p.  7,000. 

Santa  Rosa,  in  Mexico,  32  m.  N.  of  Cohahuila;  pop. 
5,000. 

Santa  Rosa,  a  town  in  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  40  m. 
E.  of  Antioquia.  It  has  rich  gold  mines. 

Santa  Rosa,  in  California ,  an  island  off  the  N.W. 
coast,  35  m.  S.W.  of  Santa  Barbara. —  A  post-village 
and  township,  cap.  of  Sonoma  co.,  60  m.  N.  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  ;  pop.  abt.  2,600. 

Santa  Rosa,  in  Florida,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico;  area,  1,480  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Yellow-water 
and  Black  water.  Surface,  flat ;  soil,  unproductive.  Prod. 
Indian  corn  and  sweet  potatoes.  Cap.  Milton.  l\>p. abt. 
6.000. 

Santee',  in  S.  Carolina ,  a  river  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Congaree  and  Wateree,  at  tlio  S.E.  of  the  Rich¬ 
land  dist.,  and  flows  into  the  Atlantic  by  2  mouths,  near 
Lat.  33°  6'  N..  after  a  S.E.  course  of  150  m. 

Santiago,  or  Saint  Jaoo,  an  island  near  the  W.  coast 
of  Africa,  the  largest  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands;  Lat. 
15°  N.,  Lon.  23°  40'  W.  Ext.  35  m.  long,  and  12  broad. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  but  fertile  and  well  culti¬ 
vated.  Prod.  Sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  orchil  la- wood,  cot¬ 
ton,  and  a  variety  of  tropical  fruits.  Manuf.  Cotton 
goods.  It  has  an  extensive  trade.  Chief  town.  Porto 
Praya.  Pop.  20,000. 

Santiago,  a  town  of  Bolivia,  190  m  S.E.  of  Chiqnitos. 

Santiago,  a  river  of  Central  America,  in  San  Salvador, 
which  enters  the  Pacific  ahout  20  m.  W.  of  Sonsonatc 
At  its  mouth  stands  a  small  town  of  same  name. 

Santiago,  a  river  of  Ecuador,  joins  the  Amazon  a  short 
distance  W.  of  San  Borja,  alter  an  E  course  of  180  in. 

Santiago,  (san-te-ah'go,)  a  river  of  Ecuador,  enters  Sol¬ 
di  lias  Bay  in  the  Pacific,  50  m.  N.E.  of  Esmond  das,  after 
a  N.W  course  of  75  m. 

Santiago,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Sherburne 
co.,  JO  m.  E.  of  St.  Cloud. 

Santiago  Atotlan,  (-a-teet-lan'.)  a  town  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  between  2  volcanoes  from  8,u00  to  10,000  ft.  high, 
90  m.  W.  of  Guatemala. 

Santiago  de  A lan jo,  (-a-lang'gha.)  a  town  of  the 
U.  States  of  Colombia,  90  m.  W.  of  Yeragua. 
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Santia  go  fie  Chili,  (-chile,)  a  city,  cap.  of  the  r&. 
public  ot  Chili, at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  1,800  feet  above 
the  sea,  90  m.  E.S.E.  of  Valparaiso;  Lat.  33°  35'  S..  Lon. 
70°  43'  38"  W.  The  river  Mapocho  divides  the  cily  into 
2  parts,  that  on  the  N.,  the  largest,  being  regularly  laid 
out,  the  streets  running  at  right  angles.  The  I’lazu,  or 
Great  Square,  is  adorned  with  a  magnificent  fountain, 
and  surrounded  by  elegant  public  buihlwigs  and  fash¬ 
ionable  stores,  the  most  notable  of  the  former  being  the 
mint,  the  old  palace  (formerly  the  residence  of  the  presi¬ 
dents),  and  the  cathedral.  Most  ot  the  dwellings  are 
only  one  story  high,  but  extend  over  a  large  space,  with 
gardens,  &c ,  owing  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  earth¬ 
quakes.  S.  was  tuunded  in  1541,  by  Pedro  de  Valdixia, 
but  made  very  little  progress,  owing  to  the  restrictions 
of  Spain,  until  Chili  became  independent  of  the  mother 
country, since  which  time  it  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  S.  America.  A  fire  lnoke  out  in  the 
Jesuit  church  of  La  Compania,  during  the  celebration 
of  a  feast  in  honor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Dec. 
8,  1863.  The  interior  of  the  building,  with  the  roof, 
being  constructed  of  timber,  the  flames  spread  with 
great  rapidity ;  and  as  there  was  only  one  door  for 
egress,  upwards  of  2,000  victims,  mostly  women  and 
children,  perished.  160  wagon-loads  ot  corpses  were 
taken  from  the  ruins.  Pop.  90,000. 

Santiago  tie  Fonipos  tella.  See  Compostella. 

Santiago  <le  Cu  ba,  a  city,  seaport,  and  former  cap. 
of  Cuba,  on  the  river  Santiago,  6  ni.  from  its  mouth  on 
the  S.  coast;  Lat.  19°  55'  9"  N.,  Lon.  75°  50'  W.  It  is 
regularly  built,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  of  stone;  but 
the  situation  is  unhealthy.  The  harbor,  4  m.  long,  is 
fortified  and  well  sheltered,  and  is  next  in  commercial 
importance  to  Havana  and  Matanzas.  Pop.  26,000. 

Santiago  de  las  Atalayas, (-a-ta-li'as.)  a  town  of 
the  U.  S.  of  Colombia.  10  m.  E.N  E.  of  BogotA. 

Santiago  «le  las  Ye  gas,  a  towu  of  Cuba,  about  15 
m.  S.  ot  Havana:  p>p.  abt.  6.500. 

Santiago  de  la  Ve  ga,  or  Spanish  Town,  a  town, 
cap.  of  the  island  ot  Jamaica,  on  the  liver  Coble,  10  m. 
W.  of  Kingston  ;  p»p.  abt.  6,500. 

Santiago  del  Ksle'ro,  a  town  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  same  name,  on  the  Duke; 
Lat.  28°  S  ,  Lon.  64°  W. ;  pop.  5,000. 

Santiago  de  Lis  Caballeros,  (- ka-bol-ya-roce ',) 
a  town  of  the  island  ot  Hayti,  on  the  Yaqui  River,  103 
m  E  of  Cape  Hay  lien;  pop.  12,000. 

Sant  i  Raebnliy,  ( san'tec-ba-chiil'lee ,)  a  considerable 
walled  town  of  S-  India,  in  the  dominions  of  Mysore,  4 
m.  N.W.  of  Seringapatam. 

Sant i I  la.  or  Satil'la,  in  Georgia,  rises  in  Irwin  co., 
and  flows  E.S.E.  into  the  Atlantic  through  St.  Andrew’s 
Sound  — The  Little  Santilla  joins  the  above  in  Wayne 
co.,  after  a  S.E.  course. 

San  to  Agostinlio,  or  Saint  Augustin.  (- a-gos-teerl - 
yo.)  a  cape  of  Brazil,  25  m.  S.  of  Pernambuco;  Lat.  8° 
21'  S  ,  Lon.  34°  56'  W. 

Santo  Ama'ra.  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  on  the  Jaculiy;  pop  3,000. 

Santo  Ania'ro,  a  town  of  Brazil, 45  m.  N.W.  of  Bahia. 

Santo  An  to  Hio  da  Pat  ru  Ilia,  (-padroni y  a,)  a 
town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Bio  Grande  do  Sul,  E.N.E.  of 
Porto  Alegre;  pop.  3,103. 

Santo  Antonio  tie  Sa,  or  Maeaou',  a  town  of 

Brazil,  30  in.  N.E.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  pop.  8,000. 

Sa n to  AntoniodosCluarnlhos, (- doce-g wa  rool - 
yoce,)  a  townofBiazil,on  the  Paruhiba,  opposite  Campos; 
pop.  7,000. 

Sail'tou,  n.  [Sp..  from  Lat.  sanctus,  holy.]  A  Turkish 
dervish,  believed  in  by  the  vulgar  as  a  saint ;  a  hermit; 
a  recluse. 

San  toil  a.  ( san-tone'ya ,)  a  fortified  seaport-town  of 
Spain,  prov.  of  Santander,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  16  m. 
E.  of  Santander  ;  pop.  1,000 

San'tonine.  n.  [Fr.]  (Chem.)  A  proximate  vegeta¬ 
ble  principle,  obtained  from  the  flower-heads  of  Arte¬ 
misia  santomca  and  other  species,  known  in  pharmacy 
as  worm-seed.  It  is  white,  crystallizable.  bitterish,  and 
very  little  soluble  in  water,  but  more  so  iu  alcohol.  It 
is  occasionally  used  as  a  vermifuge  in  doses  of  from  10 
to  30  grains,  lollowed  by  a  brisk  purge. 

San  tori  n.  (sundo'ren,)  an  island  in  the  Grecian  Archi¬ 
pelago,  12  m.  S.  of  the  island  ot  Scio ;  area ,  40  sq.m. 
Prod.  Cotton,  figs,  wine,  and  barley.  Pop.  13.000. 

San  tos,  a  seaport-town  of  Brazil,  on  the  N.  of  the 
island  of  Engine  Guacn,  34  m.  S.S.E.  of  Sao  Paulo  ;  Lat. 
23°  55'  S.,  Lon.  46°  19'  W.  Its  harbor  is  large  and  com¬ 
modious,  and  it  has  an  active  trade  in  sugar.  Pop.  8,000. 

San  tos.  (Los.)  a  town  of  t lie  U.  S  of  Colombia,  dept, 
of  Istruo,  on  the  W  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Parita,  S.S.E. 
of  Parita. 

Santos  Fuga'res.  a  village  of  the  Argentine  Repub¬ 
lic,  14  m.  W.  ot  Buenos  Ayres,  noted  for  the  defeat  of 
the  dictator  Rosas,  liy  Urquiza,  in  1852. 

San'tyam,  in  Oregon,  u  river  w  hich  rises  in  the  E.  of 
Linn  co.,  and  flows  W.  into  the  Willamette  River,  abt. 
20  m  S.  of  Salem. — A  vlll.  of  Linn  co.,  on  the  Sautyain 
River,  abt.  5  m.  S.  of  its  junction  with  the  Willamette. 

San  Vicen  te,  in  Central  America,  a  town,  cap.  of  San 
Salvador,  25  m.  E.S.E  of  San  Salvador;  pop.  9,000. — 
Near  it  is  the  volcano  of  San  Vicente,  abt.  800  ft  high. 

Sao  Ron' to,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  40  m.  N.  of  Alagoas ; 
pop.  3.000. 

Ssio  Bernar  ds,  a  city  of  Brazil,  on  the  Russas,  70 
m.  S.S.E.  ol'Ciara  ;  pop.  6,000. 

Sao  C'liristovao,  or  Sergipe.  (snwng -Irees-to- 
vown',)  a  city  of  Brazil,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Sergipe.  on 
the  Paroimipama  River,  about  2u  m.  from  its  mouth  in 
the  Atlantic;  pop.  2.000. 

Sao  Foliz,  or  Fell*.  ( -fa-le.es ')  a  town  of  Brazil,  280 
ni.  N.N.E.  of  Goyaz  ;  S.S  E  jf  it  are  the  famous  thermal 
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springs  of  Caldns  de  Frei  Reinoldo,  in  which  the  water 
H  a  1  nil >st  boiling  hot. 

Siio  I-  ranria'co,  an .island  on  the  S  E.  coast  of  Brazil 
pruv.  ot  banta  Cathariua,  from  which  it  is  separated  bv 
a  narrow  channel.  Krt.  2U  m.  Ion*  and  1U  broad.  The 
cap.  ot  the  same  name  is  in  hat.  20°  12’  S  Lon  4s°43'W 
—A  town  of  Brazil,  45  in.  N.W.  of  Bahia;  pop.  2,000 
—  A  river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the  N.W.  of  the  prov.  of  Santa  1  — 
lathanna,  and  flows  into  the  Atlantic  opposite  the  island 
of  sao  Francisco,  after  an  E.  course  of  loo  in 
Sao  Francisco,  or  Kaint  Francisco,  an 
portant  river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  Lat.  2U°  '  ' 
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of  the  light  and  air,  it  undergoes  important  changes  i 
in  the  leaves  and  other  green  parts,  and  becomes  adapt¬ 
ed  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plant.  In  this  state  it  is 
termed  elaborated  sap.  In  dicotyledons,  this  elaborated 
fluid  descends  through  the  internal  bark  and  cambium 
layer  towards  the  root,  and  is  transmitted  laterally  in¬ 
wards  by  the  medullary  rays.  See  Botany. 

[Fr.  super ;  It.  zappare ,  from  zappa ,  a  spade,  or 
zuppone,  a  mattock.]  To  subvert  by  digging  uuder  or 
removing  the  foundation  of ;  to  undermine ;  to  mine, 
im-  — r.  71.  To  proceed  by  mining,  or  by  secretly  undermining. 
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and  after  a  \  p  Vi  ■>,’«> - -  '  A  trench  for  undermining,  or  an  approach  made  to 

by  two  mouths*;  l\\\t  It*te !  jou^>n!C<J(2Wi'/'f^i5ia'  Monkey  ®a','ous’  *c"  j 

p^ded“by  the  WuVpaSdo'Aff'us^lSn1  Wf*re ‘i'"  ».  A  dye-wood  produced  by  certain 

mouth.  J  1  f  1  Affouso,  lbO  m.  from  its  species  of  Csesalpina.  It  resembles  Brazil-wood  in  its! 

®*° (gm-sa'lo,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  Sap' gr'ce ii’l’n! "  See  Riumnus 
Fotengi,  l.  n;.  '\  .  ot r  N»UL  —  A  town  of  Brazil,  To  m.  Supliena,  n.  [Or.  suphes,  distinct.]  (Anal.)  The  large 

vein  of  the  leg  which  ascends  over  the  external  ankle. 


N.E.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  pop.  of  dist.  10,000. 

Ss»o  Uon^alo  IF  A  mil  ran  te,  (- da-ma-ran'ta ,)  a 
town  of  Brazil,  56  in.  N.N.W .  of  Leiras  ;  pop.  1,800. 

Sao  Joao  <Ic  Barra,  {-zho-ovm',)  a  town  of  Brazil,  on 
the  1’arahiha,  near  its  month  in  the  Atlantic,  18  in. 
E.N.E  of  Cauipos  ;  pop.  2,000. 

Silo  Joao  da  Pal  ma,  a  town  of  Brazil,  400  m.  N.of 
Goyaz. 


Saph  iro,  n.  See  Sapphire. 

.Sap  i(l,  it.  [Fr.  sapid e;  Lat.  sapid  us,  from  sapis.  to 
taste. J  Tasteful ;  savory  ;  having  the  power  of  affecting 
the  organs  of  taste. 

Sapid  ity.  Sap  i<lness,  n.  Quality  of  being  sapid  ; 
flavor;  tasteful  ness ;  savor;  tiie  quality  of  affecting  the 
organs  of  taste. 

from  sapiens.]  Good 
discretion  ;  prudence ; 

igeness ;  knowledge. 

v  n  .  .  „  Sa  piently,  adv.  Wisely  ;  sagaciously. 

•  not  BrazH1^  m  \V  n-  [From  Lat.  sapo  Jndicus ,  Indian 

11  °‘  60  WiV"  ■  ut  K,u  de  Ja,,eiro  ;  soap.]  (Hot.,  The  Soap-wort  lamil/ai.  order  of  plants, 

alliance  Sapindales .  Liao.  Complete,  misymnietrical 
flower,  petals  usually  with  an  appendage,  anthers  open¬ 
ing  longitudinally,  3  carpels,  and  usually  aril  late,  wing¬ 
less  seeds.  —  The  plants  of  this  order  fluurish  chiefly  in 
tropical  regions,  especially  iu  S.  America  and  India. 
The  S.  are  represented  in  the  U.  States  by  the  horse 


^  |  organs  of  taste. 

,\°  JOiH°  <laS  D!,r?  ras,  a  town  of  Brazil,  at  Sa  pience,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  sapimtia , 

jr«aJiert»l"n  ^  T'J  Toea"'i,,s-  |  taste ;  good  sense;  discernment ;  di 

Sao  Joao  del  It  el.  (- del  ra  e,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  80  m.  wisdom  ;  sageness  ;  knowledge. 
B.W.  01  Ouro-Breto ;  pop.  o,000.  ° 

Siio  Joao  do  “  * 

pa.)  a  tow: 
pop.  r  .000. 

Sao  Jor;;c  <1oh  lllieos.  (-zhor-zha-doce-eel-i/a'oce,) 
a  sea  port-town  of  Brazil,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  dos 
Ilheos  in  the  Atlantic,  130  m.  S.W.  of  Bahia; pop.  4,000. 

The  above  river  has  an  E.  course?  of  130  m. 

Silo  Jose,  (-zho-za\)  a  bay  of  Brazil,  E.  of  the  island 
of  Maranhao,  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Muni 
and  Itapicnru.  Ext.  24  m.  long  and  8  broad. 

—A  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  Parahiba,  60  m.  N.E.  of  Sao 
Paulo ;  Lat.  23°  12'  S.,  Lon.  46°  W. ;  pop.  of  dist.  4.000. 

— A  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Santa  Cathariua,  4  m.  W.  of 
Destern* :  pop  6,000. 

Silo  MatheoK.  (-ma-ta'oee,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  190  m. 

S.S  W.  of  Oeara;  pop.  2'0<X). —  A  town  of  Brazil,  prov. 
of  Espiritu  Santo,  16  m.  W.  of  the  Atlantic. 

Sao  Miguel,  a  town  of  Brazil,  25  m.  S.S.W.  of  Ala- 
g«as ;  \»>p.  2,000. 

Sao'iaa.  an  island  off  the  S.W.  coast  of  Ilayti,  from  ' 
w  hich  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  10  m.  wide.  Ext.  15  j 
in.  long  and  5  broad. 

Saonc.  (sone, )  a  river  of  France,  rising  in  the  dept,  of  | 

Vosges,  and  after  a  S.  course  of  225  in  ,  joins  the  Rhone] 
at  Lyons. 

Saone-et- Loire,  a  dept,  of  the  E.  of  France,  between 
Lat.  4*>°  and  47°  N.,  Lon.  3°  40'  and  5°  3o'  E..  having 
N.  t lie  dept.  Cote  d'Or.  E.  Jura  and  Ain,  S  Rhone  and 


Rhamnales.  Diag.  Monopetalons  flowers,  epipetalous 
stamens,  ascending  ovules,  a  short  radicle,  and  amygda¬ 
loid  cotyledous  They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  olten  having 
a  milky  juice,  with  alternate,  simple,  exstipulate,  coria¬ 
ceous  leaves,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers.  Calyx  usually 
w  ith  5  divisions,  sometimes  4—8;  corolla  with  as  many* 
divisions,  or  twice  or  thrice  as  many  ;  stamens  definite, 
in  a  single  row,  half  of  them  sterile  and  alternating 
with  the  lertile  ones,  the  latter  being  opposite  to  the 
segments  of  the  corolla;  ovary  4-12-celled,  with  a  soli¬ 
tary  ovule  in  each  cell ;  style  single.  Fruit  fleshy;  seed 
large,  with  bony  surface.  The  plants  of  this  order  are 
natives  ot  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Amer- 

|  ica  ;  many  yield  edible  fruits.  The  seeds  of  some  con¬ 
tain  fatty  oils.  The  valuable  substance  gutta-percha  is 
a  product  of  this  order. 

Sap  per, n.  [Fr.  sapeur .]  One  who  saps ;  one  who  digs 
a  sap  or  trench. 

Sappliir,  (sdfj ik.)  a.  In  the  style  or  manner  of  Sap¬ 
pho  ;  as,  a  Sapphic  ode. 

— n.  A  species  of  Greek  verse,  named  nfter  the  celebrated 
poetess  Sapji/m ,  by  whom  it  is  said  to  have  been  in¬ 
vented.  It  consists  of  eleven  syllables,  or  five  feet ; 
the  first  being  a  trochee,  the  second  a  spondee,  the 
third  a  dactyl,  and  the  last  two  trochees;  as  follows:  — 
Grdndi  |  ms  mi  |  $U puter  |  it  ru  \  Cente. 

This  measure  was  afterwards  introduced  into  Latin,  and 
received  great  improvements  at  the  hands  of  Horace 
and  Catullus. 

Sapphire.  (sdf'Jire.)  n.  [Gr.  sappheiros.]  (Min.)  A 
precious  stone,  next  in  hardness  to  the  diamond.  It 
consists  of  nearly  pure  alumina,  or  clay,  with  a  minute 
portion  of  iron  as  the  coloring  matter.  It  is  found  of 
various  colors;  the  blue  variety  being  generally  called 
sapphire ,  the  red  the  orunfai  ruby,  and  the  yellow  the 
oriental  topaz.  The  finest  variety  ot  sapphire  comes 
from  Pegu,  where  they  occur  in  the  Capelan  Mountains 
near  Sgriati.  S.  have  also  been  found  in  France,  Saxony, 
and  Bohemia. 


chestnuts.  1  lie  presence  of  a  saponaceous  principle  is  Sap'pliirine,  a.  Resembling  sapphire  ;  made  of  sap- 
one  of  the  most  prominent  properties  of  the  order.  I  poire;  having  the  qualities  of  sapphire. 

Many  of  these  plants  are  poisonous  in  all  their  parts:  Sappho,  (suffo,)  a  celebrated  Greek  poetess,  was  a  na- 


but  it  more  frequently  happens  that,  while  the  roots, 
leaves,  and  branches  are  dangerous,  the  succulent  fruits 
are  innocuous,  or  in  some  cases  even  valuable  articles  I 
of  dessert.  The  useful  products  of  the  order  are  timber, 
edible  fruits,  starch,  and  the  soapy  matter  above  referred 
to.  See  JBkculus,  Nep helium,  Paulunia,  Sa PIN  1>US.  i 

Sapin  dales,  n.  pi.  ( Bot .)  An  alliance  of  plants,  sub¬ 
class  Hypgynous  exogens.  Diag.  Monodiclilamydeous  , 
uusymmetrical  flowers,  axile  placenta?,  an  imbricate  ( 
calyx  and  corolla,  definite  stamens,  and  little  or  no  al¬ 
bumen.  The  alliance  includes  9  orders,  —  Tremandra-  1 
CE.€,  POLYGALACEJS,  VOCHYACEJB,  STAPH YLEACEJ2,  SAPIN- 
D\CE.B,  PETIVERI  \CE.E,  ACERACE^,  M  ALPIGHIACE.E,  and 
Erythorxvlace^,  q.  v. 

$a|> in '<ltis,  n.  |  From  Lat.  sapo  Tndicus,  Indian  soap.] 


tiveut  the  island  of  Lesbos, and  flourished  in  the  6th  cen¬ 
tury  b.  c.  She  was  the  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Alcams,  and  won  so  high  a  reputation  by  her  exquisite 
lyrics  that  she  was  called  the  Tenth  Muse.  Hardly  any¬ 
thing  is  know  n  of  her  biography,  and  fragments  only 
of  her  nine  books  of  poems  are  extant.  Among  them, 
however,  is  a  fine  hymn  to  Aphrodite,  probably  com¬ 
plete.  The  admiration  of  the  ancients  is  justified  by 
these  precious  remains  of  her  songs.  The  moral  char¬ 
acter  of  S.  has  to  be  inferred  from  these  compositions, 
and  while  some  critics  find  ground  lor  the  gravest 
charges,  others  vigorously  coutend  for  her  purity  and 
virtue. 

Sap  piness,  n.  [From  sappy. \  State  or  quality  of 
being  full  of  sap;  succulence;  juiciness. 


Loire,  and  W.  Allier  and  Nievre;  area,  3,300  sq.  m.  The 

surface  is  mountainous  anti  w  ell 'wooded,  and  the  soil  is  .  . . 

generally  lertile.  Rirers.  Saone,  Loire,  Arrotix  Doiibs  1,,,en'  The  frrnto  of  A-ttrajua/wcontain  theeamesapou- 
and  Seiile  rivers.  Prod.  I'rincipallv  corn  and  wine’  „  a'  "Ii"S  l,nnc,P'e’  a.nd  are;,Bcd  for  ,he  saniB  purpose 
Mh,.  Iron.  coal,  marble,  and  manganese.  Man,,/.  Glass, !  *"!»  Destl,ute  of  8aP '■  not  juicy;— lienee,  dry 

earthenware,  ami  iron-works.  Chie  f  towns  >l;ican,  thr  ’  *  J D ??,,*'  ...  .  .. 

cap.,  Autun,  Charolles,  Chalons,  and  Louhans.  Pop.  *aI>°,t|'  ,;l-  "•  See  Achkas 

111,894. 


SaGne.  (Haute.)  a  dept,  of  the  E.  of  France,  between 
Lat.  47°  15'  and  48°  N.,  Lon.  5°  3 o'  ami  7°  E.,  having  N. 
Vosges,  E  Ilaut-Khin,  S.  Dt)iibs,  and  W.  Cote  d'Or  and 
llaiite-Marne ;  area ,  1,792  sq.m.  The  surface  is  uudu- 
lating  and  fertile,  except  in  the  N.E,  which  is  moun¬ 
tainous.  Rivers.  Saone,  Oignon,  Drejon.  and  Amance. 
Jhrod.  Corn,  wine,  and  timber.  Min.  Iron  and  coal. 
Mannf.  China,  glass.  cloth,  and  straw  hats.  Chief  towns. 
Vesoul.  the  cap.,  Gray,  and  Lure.  Pop.  317,706. 

Sao  Paulo.  (paw/lo,)  a  city  of  Brazil,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of 
same  name,  stands  on  an  uneven  elevation  between  two 
small  streams,  tributaries  of  the  Tiede,  220  in.  W.S.W. 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  There  is  an  academy  of  laws,  at¬ 
tended  by  about  500  students.  The  general  appearance 


(Bot. i  A  genus  of  the  order  Sapindac'se.  The  most  ini-  Sap  piug  toii,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  St.  Louis 
portant  species  is  S.  sapemaHa ,  the  fruits  of  which  are  cu.,  abt.  15  m.  W.S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

employed  in  the  W.  Indies  instead  of  soap  for  cleansing  Sap  sago,  n.  [Ger.  schabziegcr.]  A  kind  of  Swiss 

cheese  of  a  dark  olive-green  color. 

Sap  -sucker,  n.  See  Woodpecker. 

Sapucaliy.  (sa-poo-ka’ee,)  in  Brazil,  a  river  which  rises 
in  the  S.  of  the  prov.  of  Minas -Geraes,  and  joins  the 
Parana,  after  a  N.W.  course  of  200  in. — A  town  of  Brazil, 
Saponaceous,  (-as'-)  a.  [From  Lat.  sapo,  saponis,  on  the  Sapucaliy,  abt.  180  m.  S.W.  of  Ouro-Preto;  pop. 
soap.]  Soapy  ;  resembling  soap;  having  the  qualities  of  4.0"0. 

soap.  "  Sapuca  ya-nut,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Lecytis. 

Saponac  ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  saponaceous  or  Sap -wood.  «.  (Bot.)  See  Ai.burmm. 

soapy.  Saquarenia.  or  Sequarema,  (sa-kwa-ra'ma,)  a 

Sapou  i liable,  a.  That  may  be  converted  into  soap.  town  of  Brazil,  29  m.  E.  of  Itio  de  Janeiro;  }><>p.  8,000. 
Saponifica  tion,  n.  The  separation  of  the  fatty  Sa  ra,  ( Bayou,  i  in  Louisiana ,  rises  in  \N .  Feliciana 
acids  from  their  glycerine  base,  by  the  addition  of  an  j  parish,  and  flows  S.  into  the  Mississippi  at  the  village 
alkali  or  other  metallic  base,  which  unites  with  them.  of  Bayou  Sara.  . 

See  Soap.  Sar'ahaud,  n.  A  slow  Spanish  dance,  said  to  be  of 


Sopona'rio.  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cary- 
ophyllacese.  The  common  Soap-wort,  S.  officinalis ,  found 
by  roadsides  in  all  the  States,  is  a  hardy,  smooth,  succu-  ] 
lent  plant,  with  handsome  pink-like  flowers;  stem  1-2 
feet  high.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  with  a  saponaceous  juice. 

Sapon  ify,  v.  a.  [Fr.  saponijier.]  To  convert  into  soap. 


of  the  town  is  picturesque,  and  the  vicinity  and  suburbs  Sap'onine,  n.  [Lat.  sapo.  soap.]  (Chem.)  A  sub- 


are  beautiful.  Pop.  25,000. 

Sn Pedro  I>* Alcantara,  (- dal-kanfta-ra ,)  a  town 
of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Goyaz,  80  in.  S.S.E.  of  Sao  Joao  dos 
!>ujis  Burras. 

Sao  Pedro  do  Uio  Grande,  a  marit.  prov.  of 
Brazil.  See  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

Sao  Koin&o,  (-ro-mown',)  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of 
Minas-G ernes,  on  the  Sao  Francisco  River;  Lat.  16°  22' 
S. ;  pop.  4.000. 

S&0  Roque,  (-ro'ka,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  32  m.  W.S.W. 
of  Sao  I'aulo  ;  pop.  5.000. 

Sao  Roque.  Cape,)  a  promontory  on  the  N.E.  coast 
of  Brazil ;  Lat.  5°  2S  S.,  Lon.  35°  16'  W. 

Sao  Sacramen  to,  in  Brazil.  See  Pernambuco. 


stance  resembling  soap,  contained  in  a  large  number 
of  plants,  such  as  the  Saponana  officinalis,  iu  the  root 
of  the  Common  Pink,  and  in  the  fruit  of  the  horse- 
chestnut.  It  is  easily  extracted  from  these  sources  by 
boiling  in  alcohol.  It  is  soluble  in  water  in  all  propor¬ 
tions.  and  froths  strongly  on  agitation.  The  juice  of 
soap-wort  is  often  used  as  a  detergent  for  cleansing  the 
finer  variety  of  wool  from  grease.  Powdered,  it  forms 
a  powerful  sternutatory.  Boiled  with  dilute  acids,  it 
forms  saponic  acid. 

fta'poiiulc,  n.  (Chem.)  A  combination  of  a  volatile  or 
an  essential  oil  with  a  base. 

Sa  por,  «  [Lat.,  from  .w/>io.]  Taste;  savor;  flavor; 
relish  :  the  power  of  affecting  the  organs  of  taste. 


S»a«  Scbastiao,  r  sa-bas-ta-oum\)  a  seaport-town  of  Sapor  I.,  a  king  of  Persia  of  the  Sassanide  dynasty,  sne- 


Br.izil,  prov.  ot  Sao  Paulo  ;  Lat.  23°  48'  20"  S.,  Lon.  45° 
29'  6"  W.  P>p.  5,000.  —  Also,  an  island  opposite  the 
above  towrn,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel.  Ext.  12  m.  long  and  6  broad.  Pop.  3.000. 
Sap,  n.  [ A .  S. seep.]  (Bot.)  The  nutrimental  fluid  which 
circulates  in  plants.  As  it  rises  in  the  stem  it  is  of  a 
watery  nature,  and  contains  the  various  inorganic  mat¬ 
ters  absorbed  by  the  roots,  also  s*mie  sugar,  dextrine, 
and  other  organic  substances,  which  it  has  dissolved  in 


ceeded  his  father,  Artaxerxes,  2*0.  He  invaded  Meso¬ 
potamia  242,  and  having  conquered  Armenia,  Syria, and 
Cilicia,  he  put  to  death  the  Emperor  Valerius  with  great) 
cruelty.  He  was  defeated  by  Odenatns  269,  and  d.  271.  [ 
— Sapor  II ,  a  posthumous  son  of  Ilorniisdas  II..  was 
proclaimed  310,  before  his  birth.  He  became  an  active  • 
and  warlike  prince  in  conflict  with  the  Romans,  and 
was  a  great  enemy  to  Christianity,  D.  380.  —  Sapor  III., 
succeeded  Artaxerxes  II  ,  384.  He  kept  peace  with  the 
Romans.  I).  389. 


Saracenic  origin.  —  Hence, 

( Mus.)  A  composition  in  triple  time  very  similar  to  a 
minuet.  When  denoting  music  for  the  dance,  it  is  to 
the  same  measure  which  usually  terminates  when  the 
beating  hand  rises ;  being  thus  distinguished  from  the 
couranto.  which  ends  when  the  hand  fills. 

Sarabita.  or  Suarez,  a  river  of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia, 
rises  near  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  joins  the  Gali- 
nazo,  or  Sogaino/.o.  a  tributary  of  the  Magdalena, after  a 
N.N.E.  course  of  160  m. 

Saraeen'ic  Art,  n.  See  Arabian  Architecture. 

Sa'rat*ens ,n.pl.  The  name  of  an  Arab  tribe,  is  by 
some  authorities  derived  from  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  whom  they  are  said  to  claim  as  their  foundress,  to 
avert  the  stigma  of  their  descent  from  the  bond-woman 
Ilagar.  Bochart  denies  this  theory,  and  asserts  that 
they  were  called  Saracens  in  consequence  of  their 
nomadic  and  predatory  habits.  Saraka  being  the  Arabic 
verb  “  to  plunder.”  Reland  states  that  the  word  simply 
denotes  the  eastern  origin  of  the  Saracens,  Sharai.a 
being  a  modification  of  the  Arabic  “to  rise,”  and  applied 
in  this  case  because  the  east  is  the  quarter  in  which  the 
sun  rises.  They  are  mentioned  by  the  classical  geog¬ 
raphers,  who  do  not  define  very  exactly  the  locality 
they  occupied.  In  consequence  of  their  predatory  en¬ 
croachments.  the  Emperor  Decius  caused  a  number  of 
lions  to  be  conveyed  into  their  country  from  Africa,  and 
turned  loose  among  them,  in  251.  The  name,  at  first 
applied  to  a  tribe,  then  to  the  Bedouin  Aral  s,  was  after¬ 
wards  given  to  nil  Moorish  and  Mohammedan  people, 
and  especially  to  the  opponents  of  the  Crusaders,  and  in 
fact  to  all  opponents  of  Christianity. 


its  upward  course.  In  its  passage  to  the  leaves  it  hr  . . .  ...  -  #  - 

comes  more  and  more  altered  from  the  state  in  which  it  Saporos'ily,  n  Quality  of  exciting  taste  or  affecting  Saragossa,  (sa-ra-gos  sa.)  [Sp.  Zaragoza .]  A  city  of 
was  absorbed  by  the  roots;  hut  when  it  reaches  the  the  palate.  Spain,  the  capital  ot  the  old  kingdom  ot  Aragon. on  the 

leaves  it  is  still  unfitted  for  the  requirements  of  the  Saporons,  a.  Savory:  tasteful.  (R.)  Ebro,  which  is  here  at  about  the  middle  of  its  course,  and 

plant,  and  is  hence  termed  crude  sap.  Through  the  action  Sapota'ceiP,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance 
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separates  the  city  from  its  suburbs,  176  in.  N.E.  trom 


SARD 


SARL 


2140 


SARA 


Madrid.  Without  being  regularly  fortified,  it  is  sur-j 
rouuded  by  au  earthen  wall,  and  is  built  throughout 
of  bricks.  The  houses  are  seldom  above  three  stories  in 
height ;  the  streets  narrow  and  crooked,  except  one  long 
and  wide  oue,  called  the  Cozn.  Here  are  two  bridge* 
over  the  Ebro.  The  public  buildings  are  numerous, — 
churches,  convents,  and  a  cathedral  celebrated  through 


1844,  took  for  their  sovereign  an  Englishman,  Sir  James 
Brooke  ( q .  r.),  through  whom  the  couutry  is  chiefly 
known.  Pop.  50,000.  —  Sarawak,  the  capital,  situate 
upon  a  river  of  same  name,  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  with  Singapore.  Pop.  15,000. 

Saratvan  ,  a  prov.  of  Beloochistan,  between  Rat.  28° 
and  3u°  20'  N.,  Lon.  04°  and  67°  40'  K. ;  area,  15.000  sq. 


m.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  the  highest  peak,  Tuk- 
atoo.  reaching  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet.  Chief  towns. 
Sarawan,  the  cap.,  Quetta,  and  Mustung.  Pop.  50,000. 


out  Spain  for  its  sanctuary.  The  city  has  a  university, 
founded  in  1478;  also  an  academy  of  fine  arts,  with 

schools  for  drawiug,  and  other  branches  of  education.  ...  _ 

It  is  noted  in  history  for  the  memorable  siege  it  bus-  Sarayacn«  (sa-ri-a-koo',)  a  town  of  Peru,  on  the  river 
tained  against  the  French,  under  Marshals  Mortier  and  Ucayale ;  Lat.  6°  50'  S-,  Lon.  75°  W. 

Lannes,  and  which  lasted  with  slight  intermission*  from  Sar  casm,  n.  [Lat.  sarcasm  us;  Gr.  sarkasmos,  a  bitter 
July  loth,  1808,  to  Feb.  2lst,  1809,  when  it  finally  sur-  laugh.]  A  bitter  laugh  ;  a  sneer.  —  A  cutting  jest;  a 

rendered.  Pop.  67,428.  keeu.  reproachful  expression  ;  a  satirical  remark  or  ex- 

Sarah.  i  sai'ra.)  (Script.)  The  niece  and  wife  of  Abra-  pression,  uttered  with  some  degree  of  scorn  or  contempt ; 

ham.  She  became  the  mother  of  Isaac  at  the  age  of  satire,  personal  and  severe;  irony;  a  taunt:  a  gibe. 

9<  vears.  and  caused  Abraham  to  cast  forth  Uagar  and  Sarcas  tic.  Sarcas  tioal,  a.  Containing  sarcasm  ; 
Ishmael.  She  lived  to  the  age  of  127  years.  bitterly  satirical  or  ironical ;  scornfully  severe;  taunting. 

Sarah  Ann  Fur  uace,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  Sarcastically,  adv.  lu  a  sarcastic  manner;  with 
of  Lancaster  co.  scornful  satire. 

Sa  rali*ville.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Noble  co.,  Sar'ccl,  n .  (Falcemry.)  The  pinion  or  outer  joint  of  a 
85  m.  S.E.  of  Columbus ;  pop.  abt.  700.  hawk  s  or  a  falcon’s  wing.—  Bo-th. 

Sarahk  .  a  town  of  European  Russia,  govt,  of  Riazan,  Sarcenet,  (sars'net,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  saracentcum] 
40  m.  X.W.  of  Riazan;  pop.  6,000.  A  species  of  fine,  thiu,  woven  silk,  bo  named  from  its 

Sarama  ca.a  river  of  Dutch  Guiana,  which  enters  the  having  been  originally  made  by  the  Saracens. 

Atlantic  30  m.  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Surinam,  after  Sar'cle,  v.  a.  [Fr.  sarcler. J  To  weed,  as  corn.  (R.) 
a  X.  course  of  2«K)  m.  Sarcobasis,  n.  [Gr.  sarx ,  sarkos ,  flesh,  and  basis,  a 

Saranac’,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  De  Kalb  co.  base.]  (B»A.)  A  many-celled  fruit,  having  its  cells  dry, 

Saranac,  iu  Michigan,  a  poet-village  of  Iuuia  co.,  on  indehiscent,  few-seeded,  and  cohering  by  a  common 

Grand  River,  25  m.  E.  of  Grand  Rapids.  I  style  round  a  common  axis.  —  Lindley. 

Saranac,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Clinton  co.,  Sar  cocarp,  n.  [Gr.  sarx,  and  kar/tos,  fruit.]  (Bot) 
15  in.  W.  of  Plattsburg;  pop.  in  1870,  3,835.  I  The  fleshy  part  of  a  pericarp,  lying  between  the  epicarp 

Saranac  Hoi  low,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Clinton  and  endocarp  (Fig.  940). 
co.,  17  m.  W.  of  Plattsburg;  pop.  abt.  600.  Sar'cocele,  n.  [From  Gr.  sarx,  and  kite,  a  tumor.] 


Saranac  Lake,  iu  New  York,  iu  the  S.  of  Franklin 
co.,  10  m.  long. 

Saranac  River,  in  New  York,  formed  by  the  surplus 
waters  of  Saranac  Lake  iu  Franklin  co.  It  falls  into 
Lake  Champlain  near  Plattsburg. 

Karangpoor',  a  town  of  British  India,  110  m.  E.  of 
Lucknow  :  pop.  10,000. 

Saransk',  a  town  of  European  Russia,  govt,  of  Pensa, 
on  the  Saranga,  near  the  lusar,  68  m.  X.E.  of  Pensa. 
Manuf.  Soap  and  leather.  Pop.  9,000. 


(Med.)  A  tumefaction  of  the  testicle. 

Sar  coeol,  n.  [Gr.  sarkokolla,a  Persian  gum.]  A  gum 
resin,  said  to  be  the  produce  of  l*oenea  surcocolla,  a 
plaut  growing  in  the  northern  parts  of  Africa.  This 
sarcocol  somewhat  resembles  gum-arabic,  but  is  solu¬ 
ble  in  alcohol,  and  its  aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  by 
tannin. 

Sar'eotlerm,  n.  [Gr.  sarx,  and  derma,  skin.]  (Bot.) 
An  intermediate  fleshy  layer  found  iu  the  testa  of  some 
seeds. 


Sarapi  cjni,  a  river  of  Central  America,  rises  in  Costa  Sarcol'ojjy,  n •  [Gr.  sarx,  and  logos,  a  discourse.] 
Rica,  and  flows  into  the  Sau  Juau  near  its  mouth  in  j  (Anat.)  The  history  or  doctrine  of  the  fleshy  parts  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  j  the  body. 

Sarapol'.  a  town  of  European  Russia,  govt,  of  Yiatka,  Sarco  ma,  n.  [Gr.,  from  sarx,  flesh.]  (Med.)  Any 
ou  the  Kama,  188  m.  S.E.  of  Yiatka;  pop.  6,000.  i  species  of  excrescence  having  a  fleshy  consistence. 

Sarare.  [sa-ra’ra,)  a  river  of  Brazil,  rises  iu  the  prov.  Sarcophagus,  (sar-kOfa-giis,)  n.  [Lat.;  Gr.  sarkoph- 


agos—sarx,  sarkos ,  flesh,  and  jfhogo,  to  eat.J  A  species  of 
stone  used  among  the  Greeks  tor  making  coffins,  which 
was  so  called  because  it  had  the  supposed  property  of 
consuming  the  flesh  of  bodies  deposited  in  it  within  a  few 
weeks.  —  lienee,  any  stone  coffin  or  tomb  in  which  the 
ancients  deposited  bodies  which  tlicv  chose  not  to  burn. 

The! 


of  Matto-Grosso,  and  flows  S.W.  into  the  Guapore ;  Lat. 

14°  51'  S..  Lon.  6»>°  30'  W. 

Sarato  ga,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Grundy  co.  —  A 
twp.  of  Mandiall  co.,  28  m.  N.  of  Peoria;  p"p. abt.  1,800. 

Saratoga,  in  Iowa,  a  post-towusbip  of  Howard  co.,  60 
m.  W.  .1  Lansing;  pop.  abt.  loo. 

Saratoga,  •»»  Minnesota,  a  p<«*d  village  and  township  Sarcoph  agy,  h  [Gr.  sarx,  mnlphago,  to  eat.] 
of  Winona  co.,  25  m.  W.S.W.  of  Winona.  !  practice  of  eating  flesh. 

Saratoga,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Wilson  co.,  58  Saroosis,  n.  [From  Gr.  sarx ,  flesh.]  (Med.)  Same 
m  E.  of  Raleigh.  as  Sarcoma. 

Saratoga,  in  Nebraska,  a  village  of  Douglas  co.,  X.  Sarcot'ic,  a.  (Med.)  Generating  or  breeding  new 
of  Omaha  City.  I  flesh. 

Saratoga,  in  New  York,  an  E.  co  .  bordering  on  the  Sarcox'ie,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Hudson  :  ar^a.  780  sq.  in.  Hirers.  Mohawk  and  Sar.  m-  Jasper  co.,  170  in.  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City  ;  pop.  abt  1,800. 
daga  rivers.  Surface,  mountainous  in  the  X.W.,  in  other  Sard.  n.  [From  Sardis,  a  city  of  Asia.]  Min.)  A  deep 
parts  level:  soil,  generally  fertile.  It  is  noted  for  its  ex-  brow  nisli  chalcedony  exhibiting  a  blood-red  color  when 
cellent  potato  crops.  Min.  Iron,  sandstone,  and  lime-  held  up  to  the  light.  —  Dana. 

stone.  Cap.  Ballston.  Pop.  in  1870,51,513.  —  A  town-  Sar'daohate,  n.  [Gr.  sardion  —  sardis,  and  achates. 
ship  of  the  above  co ,  30  m.  N.E.  of  Albany;  pop.  in  (  agate.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  agate  containing  layers 
1870,4.052.  j  of  sard  or  cornel iau.  —  Dana. 

Saratoga,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Wood  co.,  8  m.  Sardauap  alus,  the  nameof  several  princes  of  Assy- 
S.  of  Grand  Rapids  ;  pop.  abt.  500.  I  ria.  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  was  the  last  sovereign 

Saratoga  Lake,  in  New  York.  7  m.  long  and  2  of  the  first  Assyrian  empire.  His  reign  dates  from  836  to  j 
bn*ad.  5  hi.  K.  of  Ballston  Spa.  in  Saratoga  co.  j  817  B.  c.,  when  lie  was  dethroned  by  Arbaces  aud  Bel 


Saratoga  Spring*.  in  Nw  York,  a  village  and 
township  of  Saratoga  co.,  38  m.  X.  by  W.  from  Albany. 
It  is  one  of  the  chief  watering-places  in  the  U.  States. 
It  contains  23  mineral  springs,  some  chalybeate,  some 
containing  iodine,  with  salts  of  soda  and  magnesia,  and 
all  highly  charged  with  carl>onic  acid.  They  are  pre¬ 
scribed  in  diseases  of  the  liver,  chronic  dyspepsia,  Ac. 
The  most  celebrated  are  Congress,  Empire.  Inline,  ami 
High  Rock  Springs,  the  last  of  which  was  known  by 


sis.  at  the  head  of  a  revolt  of  the  Medea,  Persians,  and 
Babylonians.  In  the  last  extremity,  Sardanapalus,  who 
had  withstood  a  siege  for  three  years  in  Nineveh,  placed 
himself,  his  treasures,  his  wives,  and  his  eunuchs  ou  a 
funeral  pile,  which  he  fired  with  his  own  hand.  He 
had  ceased  to  exist  when  the  city  was  taken,  and  that 
event  was  followed  by  the  dismemberment  of  the  Assy¬ 
rian  empire.  The  above  date  is  only  an  approximation 
to  the  true  one.  as  authorities  vary. 


the  Indians  tor  its  medicinal  virtues  many  years  he-  Sar  del.  Sar  dine.  Sar  dins,  n.  [Lat.  sard i us  , 
fore  the  Revolutionary  War.  During  the  season,  which  Gr.  sardion ,  from  Sirdis.)  A  precious  stone;  a  species 
lasts  from  about  June  20  to  the  end  of  August,  the  of  chalcedony :  the  cornelian. 

number  of  visitors  ranges  from  25,000  to  3>,o00,  who  Sar'den.  Sar'del,  n.  (Znol.)  Same  as  Sardink,  q.  v. 
find  ample  accommodation  in  the  village,  which  con-  Sardi  nas,  or  Saldinas.  a  hay  of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia, 
tains  about  25  hotels,  some  of  immense  magnitude.  in  the  Pacific :  Lat.  1°  30'  X..  Lon.  79°  W. 

Pop.  in  1870,  8.539.  —  Here.  Sept.  14  and  Oct.  7,  1777,  the  Sar  dine,  n.  (Znol.)  A  small  fish  of  the  Herring  family 
Americans,  under  Gen  Gates,  fought  the  memorable  (Clup*a  Bardina),  taken  iu  vast  numbers  off  the  coast  of 

battles  the  first  of  which  is  also  known  under  the  names  Sardinia,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 

of  Stillwater  and  Beinus's  Heights),  against  the  English  and  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  the  herring  is  unknown, 

forces  under  Gen.  Burgoyne,  who,  Oct.  13,  was  compelled  They  form  an  important  article  of  commerce,  their  flavor 

to  capitulate.  See  Blkgovxe.  being  highly  esteemed. 

Saratov,  i sa-ra-tof. )  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  cap.  Sardinia,  sar-din'yah.)  [It.  Sardegna.]  An  island  of 
of  a  govt,  of  same  name,  on  the  Volga,  335  m  8. S.E.  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
of  Nyni -Novgorod,  and  360  m.  X.X.W.  of  Astrakhan  *  ‘ 


Though  its  h  ouses  are  generally  built  of  timber,  the* 
town  has  a  rich  and  picturesque  appearance.  Its  16 
churches  are  ornamented  with  numerous  towers  and 
cupolas:  and  its  broad  streets,  from  the  character  of  the 
bouses  and  of  the  elegant  equipages  that  roll  through 
them,  have  quite  a  handsome  appearance.  Manu  f.  Can¬ 
vas.  cotton  goods,  cordage,  leather.  Ac.  Pop.  68,425. 

Sarawak',  a  kingdom  or  rajahshipof  Borneo,  extend¬ 
ing  troiu  Ca;>e  Datoo  on  the  W.  to  the  river  Saniarahan 
on  the  E.,  between  Lat.  1°  8'  and  1°  58'  X..  and  Lon. 
109°  197  and  110°  39'  E.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
called  Dyaks,  consist  of  various  wild  tribes,  who,  in  I 


between  Lat.  39°  and  41°  N  .  Lon  8°  and  10°  E.,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  Corsica  on  the  X  by  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio.! 
It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  160  in.  long  from  X.  to  S.,  and 
60  in.  in  average  breadth.  Area,  with  its  dependent 
islands.  9,240  sq.  ni.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  the 
highest  peak.  Mount  Genargeiitii.  attaining  an  elevation 
ofT.OOJteet.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile  Prod.  Prin¬ 
cipally  wine  ; — also,  flax,  linseed,  hemp,  saffron,  tobacco, 
and  barilla.  Mm.  Iron.  lead,  salt,  antimony,  marble, 
Ac.  Manuf.  Linens,  cottous,  leather,  earthenware,  and 
glass.  Chief  towns.  Cagliari  and  Safari.  5.  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  b.  c.  1200  by  Sardus,  with  a  colony 
of  Lybians.  It  was  early  taken  by  the  Carthaginians, 
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and  afterwards  by  the  Romans.  At  the  fall  of  the  W. 
empire,  it  came  successively  under  the  power  of  the 
Vandals,  Goths,  and  Moors.  It  was  taken  by  the  Gen¬ 
oese  in  the  12th  century,  and  afterwards  by  Aragon.  It 
was  ceded  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  1720,  when  it  became 
a  part  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  Pep.  588,064. 

Sartl  in  in.  -  Kingdom  or.)  [It.  Stati  Sardi.]  The  name 
given  to  the  dominions  appertaining  to  the  house  of 
Savoy,  and  so  called  alter  the  island  of  that  name.  The 
kingdom  of  Sardinia  consists  of, or  till  lately  did  consist 
of,  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  the  principality  of  Piedmont, 
duchy  of  Genoa,  county  of  Xizza.  and  the  island  of  Sar¬ 
dinia.  The  continental  territories  were  bounded  on  the 
X.  by  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  the  Pennine  Alps,  S.  l*y 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  \V.  by  France,  and  E.  by  the  Lom- 
bardo-Veuetian  kingdom.  The  area  of  these  territories 
is  20.000  sq.  m.  The  kingdom  of  S.  was  founded  in  1720 
by  Victor  Amadeus  I.,  Duke  of  Savoy.  It  was  the  cradle 
of  Italian  unity,  and  the  nucleus  of  the  uew  kingdom 
of  Italy,  into  which  it  was  merged  in  1861  See  Italy. 

Sardin  ia,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Erie  co.,  30  m.  S.E.  of  Buffalo;  pop.  of  twp  abt. 3,000. 

Sardinia,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Brown  co.,  90  m. 
S.W.  of  Columbus:  pop.  abt.  350. 

Sar'ili*.  or  Sar  des,  a  ruined  city  of  Asia  Minor  and 
the  ancient  cap.  of  Lydia, 50m.  from  Smyrna  (Fig.  2006). 
S.  was  one  of  the  first  towns  to  embrace  Christianity,  its 
people  having,  it  is  said,  been  converted  by  the  apostle 


John.  It  is  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  mentioned 
in  Revelations  (i.  11).  It  was  captured  by  the  Turks  in 
the  11  tli  and  14th  centuries.  Sort,  which  now  occupies 
its  site,  is  a  miserable  place,  consisting  of  a  few  mud 
huts  All  the  neighborhood  is  covered  by  ruins  of  tem¬ 
ples,  theatres,  and  other  monuments  of  ancient  grandeur. 

fiar'dis.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Mason  co.,  abt.  14 
m.  S.  of  Maysville. 

Sardi*.  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Panola  co.,  54 
m  S.  of  Memphis. 

Sardi*.  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  36  m.  E.NT. 
E.  of  Marietta  ;  jmp.  abt.  250. 

Sardon  ic.  a.  [Fr.  sardonique ;  etymology  uncertain.] 
Forced  or  feigned;  —  applied  t«»  laughter  or  smiles  in 
which,  under  the  semblance  of  gayety,  one  scarce  con¬ 
ceals  bitterness  of  thought,  or  mockery. 

S.  laugh.  See  Rises  Sardomcus. 

Sar  donyx,  n.  [Gr..  from  Sardis,  q.  v.]  (Min.)  Onyx 
consisting  of  alternate  layers  of  sard  and  nearly  opaque- 
white  chalcedony.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  and  the 
rarest  variety  of  onyx,  aud  that  which  was  held  in  the 
greatest  esteem  by  the  ancients  for  engraving  into 
cameos. 

Sa  reo.  Sa'ri,  n.  A  cotton  fabric  worn  by  Indian 
women,  wrapped  about  the  person: — also,  a  long  em¬ 
broidered  scarf  of  gauze  or  silk. — Simmonds. 

Sarep'ta,  a  fortified  town  of  European  Russia,  govt,  of 
Saratov,  on  the  Sarpa,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Volga,  15  m.  S.  of  Tzaritsin:  p*q>  5.000. 

Sarepta.  in  Mississippi,  a  post-vijlage  of  Calhoun  co., 
28  in.  S.E.  of  Oxford. 

Sargas  so  Sea.  (Phys.  Grog  )  A  name  given  to  ti.-it 
part  of  the  X.  Atlantic  Ocean,  whose  area  is  covered  with 
floating  sea-weed  (Sur>j<isauin  bacciferum).  See  p.  23o6. 

Sarjra*'*iini,  n.  (B>t.)  A  genus  of  A Igce.  S.b  icci - 
forum  is  the  Gulf-weed  of  the  Atlantic.  Its  steins  are 
much  employed  in  S.  America,  under  the  name  of //ortre- 
sticks,  in  the  treatment  of  goitre.  Their  beneficial  effects 
are  due  to  the  large  proportion  of  iodine  existing  iu  the 
plant. 

Sarg:eant*ville.  ( saPjants-vill ,)  in  New  Jersey,  a 
village  of  Hunterdon  co. 

Sargnemine*.  snrg'meen,)  a  town  of  France,  dept  of 
Moselle,  on  the  Sarre,  41  m.  X.E.  of  Metz  Manuf. 
Silks  velvets,  gauzes,  leather,  and  earthenware.  Pp. 
6.500. 

Sari.  <arire.)  a  town  of  Persia,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Ma- 
zunderan,  18  m.  from  the  S.  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  115  m.  X.E.  of  Teheran;  pop  15.000. 

Sark.  n.  [A. 8  sever,  syre  A  Scotticism  fora  shirt. 

Sark.  a  river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumfries,  falling  into 
the  Solway  Frith,  near  its  E.  extremity. 

Sark,  a  small  island  iu  tie-  English  Channel,  belonging 
to  Great  Britain:  Lat.  49°  30'  Lon.  2°  52' W.,  7  m.  E. 
of  Guernsey,  and  9  m.  X.E.  of  Jersey.  Ext.  2  m.  iu 
length,  aud  greatest  breadth.  P  />.  580. 

Sark'ing.  ».  Carp.)  Thin  skirting- boards,  Ac. 

Sarlat.  i snr'la ,)  m  town  of  France, dept. of  Dordogne,  on 
the  Sarlat,  98  ir  E.  of  Bordeaux ;  pop.  6,000. 
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(sar-ma'shi-a.)  (Anc.  Hist.)  A  name  given' 
by  the  Romans  to  all  the  country  in  Europe  and  Asia  be¬ 
tween  the  Vistula  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  people  in¬ 
habiting  this  country  were  usually  called  Sauromatee  by 
the  Greeks,  and  Sarmatte  by  the  Homans.  The  Sarnia- 
tians  began  to  threaten  the  Roman  empire  in  the  reign  ol 
Nero  (54-68).  Since  that  time  they  figure  promiscuously 
among  the  barbarians  who  vexed  the  N.E.  frontier  of  the 
Roman  empire.  They  were  finally  subdued  by  the  Goths, 
with  whom,  in  process  of  time,  they  were  amalgamated. 

Garment,  n.  (It.,  from  Lat.  sarmentum,  a  twig.J 
(B>t.)  A  prostrate  Aliform  runner,  as  of  the  strawberry. 

Surineiitaceous,  (-Id' shut, )  a.  [From  surmtnt.]  (Hot.) 
Runner-bearing,  as  the  strawberry. 

Sn  rniontoso.  Sarment'oiis,  a.  (Bot.)  Longaml 
Aliform,  and  almost  nude;  as,  a  sar  mentor  stem. — Bear¬ 
ing  sarments;  as,  a  sarmentose  plant. 

Sarin  ion  in,  (sar-me-en'to,)  a  mountain  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  S.  of  Gabriel  Channel  ;  Lat.  54°  27'  12"  S.,  Lou. 
70°  51'  60"  W.  Height ,  6,800  feet. 

Sarn',  n.  [W.  sarn ,  a  causeway.]  A  stepping-stone  in 
the  centre  of  a  brook.  (Frov.  Eng.) 

Sar' ni;i.  or  Port  Sarnia,  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  cap. 
of  Lambton  co..  on  the  St.  Clair  River,  near  Lake 
Huron;  pop.  (1871)  3.000. 

Sar'no,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Principato-Citeriore, 
at  the  head  of  the  Sarno,  H]/2  m.  N.W.  of  Salerno.  It  is 
noted  for  its  sulphur  baths.  Pop.  10,374. 

Sarong',  n.  A  sort  of  petticoat  worn  by  women  iu  the 
East. 

Sa  run,  n.  ( Astron  )  An  ancient  Assyrian  astronomical 
period,  the  origin  and  exact  length  of  which  are  un¬ 
known,  though  they  have  been  the  subject  of  much  dis¬ 
putation.  By  some  authors  t lie  Saras  has  been  con¬ 
founded  with  the  Metonic  Cycle ,  q.  v. 

SaroH,  or  Sdiaros,  ( sha'ros ,)  a  town  of  Hungary,  15 
m.  from  Zemplin;  pop.  5,500. 

Sil'ros,  4a ii  1 T  of.)  an  inlet  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  Hellespont  by  the  peninsula  of  Gallipoli ;  i 
ext.  40  m.  long,  and  20  broad. 

Karos- l’atak',  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Bodrog,  2o 
m.  N.E.  of  Tokay;  pop.  6.000. 

Sa  rot  hum  Dins,  n.  (Bat.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
PiO'a ceie.  S.  scopanus  is  the  common  Broom,  one  of  the 
most  elegant  of  the  European  shrubs. 

Sar  pa.  a  river  of  Russia,  rising  in  the  government  of 
Astrakhan,  and,  after  a  N.  course  of  200  in.,  falling  into 
the  Volga,  near  Sarepta. 

Sar  plar.  n.  In  England,  a  large  bale,  or  package,  of 
wool,  containing  80  tods,  or  a  ton,  in  weight  — Simmonds. 

Sar'plickr,  Kar'pelere,  n.  [Fr. serpi  there.]  A  coarse 
hempen  kind  of  cloth  used  as  bagging,  Ac. 

Sar'py,  in  Nebraska,  an  E.  co.  bordering  on  Iowa ;  area , 
245  sq.m.  Rivers.  Elkhorn  and  Papillon.  Surface,  un¬ 
dulating  ;  sail,  fertile.  Min.  Limestone.  Cottonwood, 
oak,  hickory,  and  walnut  are  plentiful.  Cap.  Bellevue. 
Pap.  abt.  4,000. 

Karraoenia'cese.  n.  (Bat.)  The  Sarracenia,  or  Water- 
pitcher,  or  Side-saddle  flower  family,  an  ord.  of  plants, 
alliance  Ranales.  DlAG.  Consolidated  carpels,  a  perma¬ 
nent  calyx,  and  axile  plaeentoe. — They  consist  of  per¬ 
ennial  herbs,  growing  about  mud-lakes  from  Labrador  j 
to  Florida.  They  have  pitcher- or  trumpet-shaped  leaves. 


Fig.  2307. — side-s addle  flower,  (Sarracenia  jrurpurea.) 


I.  A  flower,  from  which  the  corolla  has  fullen  off.  showing  the 
very  large  5  angled  stigma ;  a,  a  fully  expunded  flower;  b,  ger- 
men  ;  c,  section  of  the  fruit. 

Calyx  permanent,  imbricated,  carpels  united  so  ns  to  ! 
form  a  compound  ovary,  and  a  3-celled  dehiscing  fruit,  i 
with  large  axile  placentas.  A  decoction  of  the  root  of 
Sarracenia  purpurea  (Fig.  2307)  lias  been  recommended  I 
as  a  remedy  for  small-pox  ;  but  the  opinions  of  medical 
men  differ  widely  as  to  its  efficacy. 

Sar'rasin,  Kar'rasiine,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  some¬ 
times  given  to  buckwheat. 

I  Parti f.)  A  portcullis;  asarrasin. 

Saras'.  Karaz',  n  A  contracted  form  of  sarsaparilla. 

Sarsaparilla,  n.  [Sp .  zarzaparilla ;  Fr. salsepareille.] 
(Bot.)  See  Smilax. 

Kars'flclfl,  in  Maine ,  a  township  of  Aroostook  co. ;  pop. 


abt..  600.  A  . 

SarfcBue,  (sort.)  in  France,  a  river  rising  in  the  dept,  of 
Orne  and  after  a  8.8. W.  course  of  160  m.,  joins  the  Mny- 
enne  near  Angers.— A  dept,  of  the  N.W.  part  of  France, 
between  Lat.  47°  35'  and  48°  40'  N.,  Lon.  0°  25'  W.,  and 


0°  50'  E ,  having  N.  Orne,  E.  Eure-et-Loiro  and  Loire-ct-i 
Cher,  S.  Indre-et-Loire  and  Maine-et-Luire,  and  \\ .  May- ! 
eiine ;  area,  2,470  sq.  in.  The  surface  is  level,  except 
iu  the  N.W.  part,  which  is  hilly.  The  soil  is  generally  j 
fertile.  Rivers.  Sarthe,  Loire,  liuisne,  and  Vegre  rivers.  I 
Prod.  Wheat,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  wine,  Ac.  Manuf. 
\\  oollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  paper,  hardware,  glass,  | 
earthenware,  and  sail-cloth.  Chief  towns.  Le  Mans,  the 
^  cap.,  La  Fleche,  Mainers,  and  St.  Calais.  Pap.  403,019. 

Sar' to,  (Aci'iiroa  (lei,)  (Andrea  \  anuclhi,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  Italian  painter,  u.  at  Florence,  14S8.  lie  was 
the  son  of  a  tailor,  and  was  first  apprenticed  to  a  gold¬ 
smith,  but  at  ter  wards  studied  painting  under  Piero  di  I 
Cosino.  Among  bis  earliest  and  best  works  are  the 
frescoes  of  the  Santissima  Annunciata  at  Florence,  rep¬ 
resenting  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  founder  of  tlmt  con¬ 
vent.  In  the  same  convent  is  his  admired  Madonna  del 
Sacco ,  painted  in  1525.  S.  was  invited  to  France  by 
Francis  1.  iu  1518,  and  was  well  received,  but  returned 
to  Florence  the  next  year,  and  misspending  the  money 
entrusted  to  him  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  lor 
Francis,  he  never  saw  Paris  again.  Among  bis  other 
frescoes  are  a  Last  Supper ,  in  the  convent  of  Ban  Salvi, 
and  an  Annunciation,  and  Disputa  della  Santissima 
Trinitd ,  in  the  Pitti  Palace.  The  finest  of  his  easel  pic¬ 
tures  is  tne  Madonna  di  San  Francesca,  now  at  Florence. 
1).  iu  Florence,  1530. 

Karto'rial,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  a  tailor. 

fskirlo'rius,  n.  [Lat.  sartor,  a  tailor.]  (Anat.)  Aflat 
and  slender  muscle,  Lut  the  longest  ol  the  human  body, 
extending  obliquely  from  the  upper  and  anterior  part 
of  the  thigh  to  the  upper  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the 
sibia.  It  serves  to  bend  the  leg  obliquely  inwards,  or  to 
roll  the  thigh  outwards,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring 
oue  leg  across  the  other,  on  which  account  it  hits  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  sartor i us,  ur  “  tailor's  muscle." 

Sar  versville,  iu  1'enusylvunta,  a  post-village  of  But¬ 
ler  co. 

Sarg'a'na,  au  ancient  town  in  the  Genoese  territory, 
on  the  Magra,  45  m.  from  Genoa.  It  had  formerly  its 
own  parliament.  Pop.  4,000. 

Sasbarli,  (sus'bak,)  a  village  of  Baden,  17  in.  from 
Strasbourg;  pop.  I,5o0.  Here  Marshal  Turenue  fell  by  a 
random  shot  iu  1675. 

Kasli,  7i.  [Ar.  saj,  a  green  sash  rolled  round  the  head 
and  falling  down  behind.]  A  belt  or  scarf  wound  round 
the  waist,  or  over  the  shoulders,  for  ornament ;  a  silken  I 
band  worn  by  officers  in  the  army,  by  the  clergy  over  j 
their  cassocks,  and,  also,  as  a  part  of  female  dress. 

— [Fr.  c/msstA-.J  (Arch.)  A  piece  of  framing  for  holding 
the  squares  of  glass  in  a  window.  It  is  of  two  sorts  — 
viz,,  that  called  the  French  sash,  which  is  hung  like  a 
door  to  the  sash-frame  ;  and  that  iu  which  it  moves  ver¬ 
tically  from  being  balanced  by  a  weight  ou  each  side,  to 
which  it  is  attached  by  liucs  running  over  pulleys  at  the 
top  of  the  sash-frame.  When  in  a  window  both  the  up¬ 
per  and  lower  sashes  are  movable,  the  sashes  are  said  to 
be  double  hung ,  and  single  hung  when  only  one  of  them 
moves. 

— v.  a.  To  furnish  with  sashes,  or  frames,  for  glass ;  as,  a 
sashed  door  or  window. 

Sa'sik,  a  lake  of  European  Russia,  govt,  of  Bessarabia, 
35  m.  W.  of  Akerman.  Ext.  16  in.  long,  and  6  broad. 

Sas'in,  n.  IZoU.)  See  Antelope. 

KaMkatcti'ewan,  (“switt  current,")  or  Nelson  River, 
a  river  of  British  N.  America,  rises  in  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  by  two  heads,  one  iu  Lat.  49°,  and  the  other  in  53° 
30'  N.,  both  uniting  near  Lou.  115°  W.,  and  flowing 
thence  into  Lake  Winnipeg  alter  a  N.E.  course  of  about 
1.000  in.,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  navigable. 

Sas  saf  ras,  in  Maryland ,  a  river  which  rises  in  Cecil 
co.,  and  flows  W.  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  between  Cecil 
and  Kent  cos. 

— [Named  after  the  above  river.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Lauracete.  S.  officinal  is,  common  in  the 
lorests  and  barrens  of  almost  all  the  states,  is  10-40  feet 
high,  leaves  alternate,  flowers  greenish-yellow,  appear¬ 
ing  iu  May  and  June,  in  clustered  racemes  at  the  end  of 
the  last  year’s  twigs,  and  after  the  leaves  have  expanded.  | 
Every  part  of  the  tree  has  a  pleasant  fragrance,  and  a 
sweetish,  aromatic  taste,  which  is  strongest  in  the  hark 
of  the  root.  These  qualities  depend  upon  an  essential 
oil,  which  may  be  obtained  by  distillation,  and  which 
has  been  highly  valued  in  medicine.  The  young  shoots 
are  a  common  ingredient  in  small  beer,  imparting  to  it 
a  grateful  flavor.  —  Wood. 

Sas'sauage,  n.  [Fr.,  from  sasser ,  to  lift.]  Stones  left 
alter  sifting. 

Kas'san ides,  ti.pl.  (Hist.)  A  Persian  dynasty,  founded 
by  Artaxerxes  I.,  abt.  226.  They  governed  Persia  until 
tiie  Mohammedan  conquest  in  651. 

Kassari.  (sas'sa-re,)  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  N.AV.  of 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  on  the  Turritano,  10  in.  from 
its  mouth  at  Porto  Torres,  in  the  Gulf  of  Sassari,  58  m. 
N.W.  of  Oristano,  and  100  m.  N.N.W.  of  Cagliari ;  Lat. 
40°  43'  33"  N.,  Lon.  8°  35'  E.  It  is  well  built  and 
strongly  fortified,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  to¬ 
bacco,  oil,  and  fruit.  P>p.  23,672.  —  The  gulf  of  same 
name  is  20  m.  long  and  35  m.  broad. 

Kas'solin,  Sas'soline,  n.  (Mm.)  Native  boracic 
acid,  from  the  vicinity  of  Sasso,  near  Florence. 

Kas'tar,  n.  [Hind.  sMsfr.J  Same  as  Shaster,  q.  v. 

Sat.  Sate,  imp.  of  sit,  q.  v. 

Sat  alia',  or  Antalia,  a  seaport-town  of  Asia  Minor,  on 
tb**  Gulf  of  Satalia,  50  m.  N.E.  of  Cape  Chelidonia;  Lat. 
3t.°  50'  N.,  Lon.  30°  45'  E  ;  pop.  8,000. 

Sa'taii.ft.  A  Hebrew  term,  meaning  enemy  °r  adversary. 
and  used  in  several  instances  in  this  sense  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Generally,  however,  it  is  applied  to  the  Devil, 
as  being  the  great  adversary  and  enemy  of  mankind. 

Satau'ic,  Sa  tan!  cal.  a.  Having  the  qualities  of 
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Satan  ;  resembling  Satan  ;  —  hence,  devilish  ;  infernal  5 
t  extremely  wicked  or  malicious;  as,  a  satunic  smile. 

Saiiuit'ically,  udv.  With  the  wicked  and  malicious 
spirit  of  Satan;  diabolically;  infernally;  iu  a  Satanic 
manner;  fiendishly. 

Satan'icai  news,  n.  Quality  of  being  satanic  ;  fiend- 
^  ishly  wicked,  or  diabolical;  devilishness. 

Sa'tanisiai,  /*.  The  eviland  diabolical  spirit  of  Satan.  (R.) 

Sa  (anist,  n.  A  diabolically  wicked  person.  (R.) 

SahirLa,  [sa-tur'she- a,)  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of 
Yazoo  co.,  40  in.  N.W.  of  Jackson. 

Satcli'el,n.  [Fr.  sachet .]  A  little  sack,  pouch,  or  bag; 

—  also,  a  lady's  reticule. 

Sate,  old  imp.  of  sit  for  sat.  See  Sit. 

— y.  a.  [Lat.  satio,  from  satis,  enough  ;  It.  sariare,  to  sat¬ 
isfy.]  To  satiate;  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of;  to  glut;  to 
cloy;  to  feed,  or  fill,  beyond  natural  desire;  as.  he  saltd 
of  pleasure. 

Sateless,  a.  That  may  not  be  sated;  insatiable.  (R.) 

Sat  ellite,  n.  [Lat.  satclles,  an  attendant  ]  (Astron.) 
A  term  applied  to  certain  secondary  planets  moving 
round  the  other  planets,  as  the  moon  does  round  the 
earth.  They  are  so  called  because  always  found  attend¬ 
ing  them,  for  rising  and  setting,  and  completing  the  or¬ 
bit  round  the  sun  together  with  them.  The  words  moon 
and  satellite  are  sometimes  used  indifferently;  thus 
Jupiter’s  moons ,  or  Jupiter’s  satellites,  are  spoken  of; 
but  the  term  moon  is  generally  applied  to  the  earth’s 
attendant,  and  the  term  satellite  to  the  small  moons 
around  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus. 

—A11  obsequious  dependant;  a  subservient  follower;  a 
close,  submissive  attendant;  as,  every  great  man  Las 
his  satellites. 

Sal el'lif ion*,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  con¬ 
sisting  of,  satellites.  (R.) 

Sal i ale,  (sd'shi-ut,)  v.  a.  [Lat.  satio,  satiatus,  from  satis, 
enough.]  To  satisfy;  to  fill  or  fully  gratify  the  appetite 
or  desire  of;  to  feed  to  the  full, or  to  furnish  enjoyment 
to  the  extent  of  desire;  to  fill  to  the  extent  ol  want  or 
demand  ;  to  sate;  to  glut ;  as,  a  tiger  satiated  w  ith  blood. 

—  To  gorge;  to  surfeit;  to  fill  or  cram  beyond  natural 
desire;  to  gratify  desire  to  repletion  or  the  utmost;  as, 
though  satiated,  he  is  not  satisfied. 

— a.  Filled  to  satiety;  glutted;  gorged;  cloyed;  —  pre¬ 
ceding  with  or  of\  us,  satiate  of  applause. 

Satiation,  ( sd-shi-u'shun ,)  a.  State  of  being  filled  to 
satiety. 

Satie'ty,  n.  [Fr.  satieti ;  Lat.  satietas — -satis.]  State 
of  being  satiated  ;  f  ulness  of  gratification,  either  of  the 
appetite  or  any  sensual  desire ;— usually,  fulness  beyond 
desire;  surfeit;  repletion;  an  excess  of  gratification 
which  cloys,  or  excites  wearisomem-ss  or  loathing. 

Salil'pa  Creek,  iu  Alabama, enters  the  Alabama  from 
Clarke  co.,  a  lew  m.  S.E.  of  C’ofTeeville. 

Satin.?!.  [Fr.;  probably  from  Gr.  and  Lat.  sin  don,  mus¬ 
lin,  from  lndos,  Bcinde.|  A  species  of  silk  stuff,  origi¬ 
nally  brought  from  China.  It  is  so  manufactured  thut  it 
does  not  exhibit  the  crossing  ot  the  warp  and  weft  in 
weaving,  but  has  a  uniform  and  highly-glossed  surface; 
it  is  also  thicker  than  ordinary  silk. 

(Manuf.)  A  soft,  closely-woven  silk  cloth,  with  a  glossy 
surface.  In  making  other  silk  stuffs,  each  half  of  the 
warp  is  raised  alternately,  but  iu  weaving  S.  the  work¬ 
man  only  raises  the  fifth  or  eighth  part  ol  the  warp;  thus 
the  woof  is  hidden  beneath  the  warp,  w  hich,  presenting 
an  even,  smooth,  and  close  surface,  is  better  able  to  re¬ 
flect  the  rays  of  light.  In  Frauce  the  chief  seat  of  the 
S.  manufacture  is  at  Lyons,  and  in  Italy  at  Genoa  aud 
Florence. 

Satinet/,  n.  [Fr.,  from  satin.]  A  thin  kind  of  satin ; 

—  also,  a  particular  sort  of  cloth,  made  of  cotton  warp 
aud  woollen  filling. 

Sat  in-flower.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Lcnarta. 

Sat  in-spur.  Sat  in-stone,  n.  [Min.)  A  fibrous 
variety  of  gypsum.  It  exhibits,  when  polished,  a  lustre 
like  6atin,  whence  its  name. 

Sat  in-wood,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Cmloroxtlon. 

Sat  iny,  a.  Resembling,  or  consisting  of,  satin  ;  as,  a 
satiny  texture,  a  satiny  skin. 

Satire,  (sul'irc,  sometimes  pron.  sat'ur,)  n.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  sutira.]  Keenness  and  severity  of  remaik;  sar¬ 
casm;  trenchant  wit ;  biting  ridicule ;  incisive  humor; 
pungent  irony;  denunciation  and  exposure  to  derision 
or  reprobation. 

( Lit.)  The  representation  of  follies  or  vices  in  a  ridic¬ 
ulous  form,  either  in  discourse  or  dramatic  action.  The 
Romans  were  the  first  to  distinguish  themselves  in  this 
species  of  literature.  The.Roman  S.  was  at  first  a  kind 
of  rude  dramatic  composition,  filled  w  ith  various  matter 
and  w  ritten  in  various  kinds  of  verse,  and  took  its  name 
of  satura,  or  sutira,  from  the  laux  satura ,  a  dish  filled 
with  various  kinds  of  fruits  and  herbs,  which  was  car¬ 
ried  in  procession  at  the  feasts  of  Ceres  as  the  first-fruits 
or  gatherings  of  the  season.  These  S.  were  set  to  music 
and  repeated  with  suitable  gestures,  accompanied  with 
the  flute  and  dancing.  They  contained  much  ridicule 
and  smart  repartee;  and  hence  poems  characterized  by 
these  marks,  and  written  to  expose  vice,  got  the  name 
of  S.  Lucilino  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  the  father 
of  this  species  of  composition,  and  was  the  first  to  intro¬ 
duce  those  principles  of  art  which  came  alterwards  to 
be  regarded  as  essential  to  it.  His  poems  formed  the 
models  of  the  S.  of  Horace,  the  great  master  in  this  art, 
and  whose  humorous  and  playful  raillery  of  the  follies 
and  foibles  of  mankind  are  ever  fresh  and  ever  ti  ne. 
He  reproves  with  a  smiling  aspect,  and  while  he  moral¬ 
izes  like  a  philosopher,  he  discovers  at  the  same  time  all 
the  politeness  of  a  courtier.  Juvenal  is  much  more  seri¬ 
ous  and  declamatory.  He  has  more  strength  and  fire, 
and  mure  elevation  of  style  than  Horace,  hut  is  at  the 
same  time  greatly  inferior  to  him  iu  gracelulness  »kd 
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ease.  Perslns,  the  only  other  satirist  of  note  whose 
works  have  come  clown  to  us,  is  a  nervous  and  lively 
writer,  but  has  more  of  the  fire  and  force  of  Juvenal 
than  of  the  politeness  of  Horace.  Though  the  name 
satire  usually  is  confined  to  poetical  compositions,  prose 
works  of  a  satirical  character  are  frequently  included 
under  the  same  head.  Modern  nations  have  not  gener¬ 
ally  furnished  many  distinguished  satirists.  Among  the 
French  may  be  mentioned  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  and 
Voltaire,  and  in  England,  Pope,  Swift,  Fielding,  Byrou, 
and  Thackeray. 

Satir'ic,  Satirical,  a.  [Fr.  satirique.]  Belonging  to, 
or  conveying,  satire  ;  having  the  nature  of  satire  ;  as,  a 
satiric  style,  a  satirical  effusion.  —  Censorious;  severe 
in  language;  cutting;  incisive;  caustic;  trenchant  ;i 
poignant;  bitter;  reproachful;  abusive;  sarcastic;  as, 
a  satirical  vein  of  humor,  a  satirical  tongue. 

Satirically,  adv.  With  severity  of  remark;  with 
caustic  invective;  with  disposition  or  intent  to  censure 
sarcastically ;  as,  to  speak  or  write  satirically. 

Satir'icalucss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  satirical. 

Sat'irist.  n.  One  who  writes  or  speaks  satire;  as,  Pope, 
Byron,  and  Thackeray  are  the  chief  English  satirists. 

Sat  irize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  sati  riser.]  To  expose  by  satire;  to 
censure  with  scathing  keenness  or  severity;  to  lampoon; 
as,  he  was  one  who  satirized  his  betters. 

Satisfaction,  {-f ale' shun,)  v.  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  satisf actio — 
satis,  enough,  and  facio,  to  make.]  Act  of  satisfying,  or 
state  of  being  satisfied ;  that  state  of  the  mind  which 
results  from  the  full  gratification  of  desire;  repose  of 
mind,  or  contentment  with  present  possession  and  en¬ 
joyment;  pleasure  of  the  mind  in  the  certainty  of  any¬ 
thing;  contentment.  —  That  state  which  results  from 
relief  from  suspense,  doubt,  or  uncertainty ;  conviction; 
compensation ;  atonement. 

“  Pay  the  rigid  satisfaction  —  death  for  death."  —  Milton. 

— Indemnification;  recompense;  amends;  payment  or 
settlement  of  a  claim,  due,  right,  demand,  &c.  ;  dis¬ 
charge,  as  of  a  debt;  as,  an  acquittance  in  full  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  all  demands. 

Sat isfac'torily,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  content ;  in  a  manner  to  express  or  command 
conviction  or  belief;  in  a  satisfactory  manner;  as,  he 
answered  satisfactorily  the  questions  put  to  him. 

Sat  isfac'torl  ness,  n.  State,  quality,  or  condition 
of  being  satisfactory  or  satisfied;  power  of  giving  con¬ 
tent  or  satisfaction  ;  as,  the  satisfactoriness  of  a  prom¬ 
ise  or  agreement. 

SatiHfac'tory,  a.  [Fr.  satisf actnire.]  Giving  or  pro¬ 
ducing  satisfaction;  yielding  content;  relieving  the 
mind  from  doubt  or  uncertainty,  and  enabling  it  to  rest 
with  confidence;  as,  a  satisfactory  account  of  a  tiling, 
person,  or  transaction.  —  Making  amends,  indemnifica¬ 
tion,  or  recompense;  atoning;  causing  to  cease  from 
claims,  and  to  rest  content;  as,  to  make  satisfactory 
compensation,  to  render  a  satisfactory  excuse  or  apol¬ 
ogy,  &c. 

Sat  inti  able.  a.  That  may  be  satisfied. 

Sat'ittficr,  n.  One  who  gives  or  renders  satisfaction.  I 

Sal  isfy,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  satisfied.)  [Fr.  satisf  air e.] 
To  do  tiiat  which  is  enough  to  ;  to  afford  full  gratification, 
as  to  wants,  wishes,  needs,  or  desires;  to  supply,  as  pos¬ 
session  or  enjoyment,  till  no  more  is  desired;  to  gratify ; 
to  content;  to  feed  to  the  full;  to  suffice;  to  satiate; 
to  supply  fully,  as  what  is  necessary  and  demanded  l»y 
natural  laws:  as,  to  satisfy  one's  appetite.  —  To  pay  to 
content,  or  to  the  full  exteut  of  claims  or  demands;  to 
recompense;  to  discharge,  as  a  debt ;  to  indemnify;  to 
requite;  to  compensate;  to  remunerate;  to  appease  by 
punishment;  as,  to  satisfy  a  judgment. —  To  free  from 
doubt,  suspense,  or  uncertainty;  to  convince  :  to  cause 
to  rest  in  confidence  by  ascertaining  the  truth;  as,  to 
satisfy  one’s  self  by  personal  observation. 

— v.  n.  To  do  that  which  gives  satisfaction  or  content ;  to 
afford  gratification. — To  feed  or  supply  to  the  full. —  To 
atone  ;  to  make  payment  or  compensation. 

Sat'isfy  inji'ly.  adv.  In  a  manner  to  afford  satisfaction. 

Saliva,  (sa-tee'ea,)  a  town  of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  00 
m.  N.K.  of  Tunja. 

Satarally-Ujalioly,  ( sa-to-ral'ya  oo-je-le,)  a  town  of 
N  Hungary,  8  m.  W.S.W.  of  Zemplin  ;  pop.  7.000. 

Sat'rap,  n.  [Fr.  satrape ,  from  Gr.  satrapis  ;  a  word  of 
Persian  origin.]  In  ancient  Persia,  the  governor  or  vice¬ 
roy  of  a  province. 

Sat/rapy.  n.  The  government  or  jurisdiction  of  asatrap. 

Kal  nop  River,  in  Washington  Territory,  rises  in  Sa- 
wamisli  co.,  and  Hows  S.  into  the  Chehalis  River,  22  m. 
from  its  mouth. 

Sattara',  a  state  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bombay, 
bet  L  it.  10°  22'  and  18°  32'  N.,  Lon.  73°  30'  and  76°  E. 
Area ,  10.222  sq.  in.  Cap.  Sattara.  Pop.  l,000,o0b 

Sal'll rable,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  saturated;  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  saturation. 

Sat'iirant,  a.  [Lat.  saturans.]  Saturating;  absorbing 
or  impregnating  to  the  full. 

— n.  ( Med.)  A  medicine  which  serves  to  neutralize  an 
acidulous  condition  of  the  stomach. 

Satli  rale,  (sdt'yu-rdt,)  v.  a.  [Lat.  satnro,  saturalns.] 
To  fill  or  supply  to  fulness;  to  impregnate  or  unite 
with  till  no  more  can  be  received  or  absorbed  ;  to  glut; 
to  sate;  as.  the  earth  is  saturated  with  rain. 

—a.  [Lat.  saturatus.)  Soaked  or  filled  with  to  repletion; 
as,  leaves  saturate  with  moisture. 

Saturation.  ( sdt-yu-rd'shun ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat. 
satu>‘atio,\  A<  t  ot  saturating,  or  state  of  being  satu¬ 
rated ;  a  filling  or  impregnation  to  fulness. 

{(7km,.)  A  term  signifying  a  fluid  which  has  absorbed 
as  inin'li  of  an  article  as  it  can  hold  in  solution.  If  a 
quantity  of  salt  be  gradually  added  to  a  glass  of  water, 
and  the  liquid  stirred  after  each  addition  till  the  fresh 
supply  is  dissolved,  the  water  will  eventually  become  so 


loaded  or  charged  with  salt,  that  all  fresh  additions,  in¬ 
stead  of  beiug  taken  up  by  the  water,  will  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  just  as  they  were  put  in.  When 
the  fluid  has  reached  the  point  at  which  it  can  dissolve 
or  hold  no  more,  it  is  said  to  be  saturated. 

Saturday,  n.  [Lat.  dies  Saturni.]  The  seventh  or 
last  day  of  the  week;  the  day  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath; 
the  day  following  Friday  and  preceding  Sunday;  —  so 
called  from  being  dedicated  by  the  Romans  to  Saturn. 

Suttireja.  (sdt-ur-e-yd.)  n.  [Gr.  saturoi,  satyrs.]  ( Bot .) 
A  genus  of  plants,  order  Lamiacete.  It  includes  t lie 
herb  known  as  Savory,  of  which  two  sorts,  the  summer 
and  the  winter,  are  cultivated,  both  highly  esteemed  in 
cookery  for  their  powerful  aromatic  flavor. 

Sat  urn,  n.  [Lat.  Saturnus.  said  to  have  been  so  called 
from  sata,  sown  lands,  because  the  god  presided  over 
agriculture.]  (Myth.)  One  of  the  oldest,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  all  the  deities,  was  the  son  of  Cadus  and  Terra, 
and  the  father  of  Jupiter,  and  his  brothers  the  Titans. 
Being  displeased  with  his  father's  sovereignty,  S.  re¬ 
belled  against  the  authority  of  Coelus,  and  attacking 
him  with  a  prnning-hook,  inflicted  a  severe  injury  on 
his  person,  and,  alter  deposing  his  parent  and  liberating 
bis  brothers,  whom  Coelus  had  imprisoned  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  he  married  Rhea  and  ascended  the 
throne  of  heaven.  Saturn,  knowing  by  bis  celestial 
prescience  that  a  fate  would  happen  to  himself  similar 
to  that  which  had  overtaken  his  father  by  Ills  means, 
should  lie  have  a  son  old  enough  to  covet  his  sceptre, 
resolved  to  destroy  all  his  children,  and  so  avert  the 
dreaded  evil.  Accordingly,  he  devoured  every  son  born 
to  him  by  Rhea  directly  on  its  birth.  Rhea,  having  for 
a  time  submitted  to  this  unnatural  proceeding,  was  at 
length  resolved  to  save  some  of  her  children  by  deceiv¬ 
ing  her  lord  and  husband,  and  instead  of  a  babe,  sent 
the  cannibal-god  a  substitute,  which  he  devoured  with 
equal  satisfaction.  The  poets  assert  that  Rhea  sent  Sat¬ 
urn  a  stone  on  eacli  occasion;  whatever  it  may  have 
been  fabled  to  be,  she  contrived  to  save  and  rear,  in 
ignorance  of  their  father,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto. 
The  former,  in  time  becoming  conscious  of  his  birth, 
asserted  his  right  to  the  throne,  and,  driving  his  parent 
from  heaven,  assumed  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
universe.  The  dethroned  monarch  fled  to  Italy,  and, 
sharing  his  earthly  kingdom  with  Janus,  established 
the  Golden  Age.  Saturn  is  represented  as  an  aged  man, 
bent  by  the  weight  of  years,  holding  in  bis  right  hand 
a  scythe,  witli  a  serpent  biting  its  own  tail — emblem  of 
time  and  eternit}- ;  and  in  bis  upraised  left  lie  grasps 
the  body  of  a  child,  which  he  appears  conveying  to  his 
mouth. 

(Astron.)  One  of  the  old  planets,  and  the  largest  of  the 
celestial  bodies  in  the  solar  system,  except  the  Sun  and 
Jupiter.  This  planet  was  known  from  the  earliest  times. 
It  shines  in  the  heavens  like  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
is  of  moderate  brightness,  and  never  exhibits  traces  of 
ecin filiations.  The  slow,  proper  motion  of  &  among  the 
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constellations  lias  led  astronomers  correctly  to  place  it  at 
the  extreme  limits  of  our  system,  at  a  much  greater  dis¬ 
tance  than  Mars  or  Jupiter.  The  time  in  which  S.  tra¬ 
verses  its  entire  orbit,  or  the  time  of  its  sidereal  revolu¬ 
tion,  is  29  years,  5  months,  and  10  days.  Its  motion  is 
effected  in  an  elliptical  orbit,  the  plane  of  which  makes, 
with  the  plane  of  the  elliptic,  an  angle  of  2°  29'  26''.  The 
inclination  of  the  orbit  of  S.  to  the  terrestrial  equator  is 
22°  38'  44".  The  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  is  0-056.  In 
magnitude,  it  is  not  much  inferior  to  Jupiter,  being 
79,i  0J  miles  in  diameter,  exceeding  tiie  earth  in  bulk 
nearly  1,000  times.  This  stupendous  globe,  besides  being 
attended  by  seven  satellites,  or  moons,  is  surrounded 
by  two  broad,  flat,  extremely  thin  rings,  concentric  with 
the  planet  and  with  each  other  (Fig.  2309).  Both  these 
rings  lie  in  one  plane,  and  are  separated  by  a  very  nar¬ 
row  interval  from  each  other  throughout  their  whole 
circumference,  as  they  are  from  the  planet  by  a  much 
wider.  The  interval  between  the  two  rings  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  1.791  miles,  and  the  interval  between  the 
planet  and  the  interior  ring  at  19,090  miles.  Seen 
through  the  telescope,  the  ring  is  observed  to  throw  its 
shadow  on  the  body  of  the  planet  on  the  side  nearest 
the  sun,  and,  on  the  other  side,  to  receive  the  shadow  of 
the  body.  From  this  observation,  the  fact  has  been  as¬ 
certained  that  S.  is  not  self-luminous,  but  shines  only 
by  the  reflected  light  of  the  sun.  The  planet  itself  re¬ 
volves  on  its  axis  in  10 h.  29 m.  17.s  ,  and  the  rings  rotate 
in  their  own  plane  in  10//.  32m.  15.>*.  ( Sir  John  Hrrschel.) 
To  an  inhabitant  of  S .,  these  rings  must  present  a  mag¬ 
nificent  spectacle;  appearing  as  vast  an  hes  spanning 
the  sky  from  horizon  to  horizon,  and  holding  an  almost 
invariable  situation  among  the  stars.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  regions  beneath  t  he  dark  side,  there  must 
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be  a  solar  eclipse  of  fifteen  years’  duration,  the  only 
light  received  being  the  faint  illumination  of  the  sat¬ 
ellites. —  Otto  Struve,  the  director  of  Pulkowa  obser¬ 
vatory,  well  known  for  bis  many  and  careful  observa¬ 
tions  of  S.,  witnessed  in  1870  a  remarkable  phenomenon, 
of  which  the  following  account  is  taken  from  the  As- 
tranomische  A'uchrichteu  of  Berlin.  Struve  announced, 
some  years  ago,  that  numerous  observations,  at  differ¬ 
ent  periods,  showed  that  remarkable  changes  were 
taking  place  in  the  annular  system  of  S.  The  breadth 
of  the  rings  was  gradually  increasing,  so  that  the  inter¬ 
val  bet  ween  them  and  the  planet  was  constantly  dimin¬ 
ishing.  Were  these  changes  to  continue  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  or  were  they  to  be  iollowed  by  others  in  an  oppo¬ 
site  one?  On  the  solution  of  this  question  depended 
the  permanence  of  the  rings.  The  intense  interest  with 
which  Struve  watched  these  changes  night  after  night, 
and  awaited  the  frightful  catastrophe  now  evidently 
about  to  occur  in  this  far-distant  world,  may  well  be 
imagined.  Before  the'end  of  May,  the  interval  between 
S.  and  the  ring  ceased  to  he  perceptible,  but  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  ascertain  whether  actual  contact  had  taken 
place,  as  the  vaporous  matter  of  the  ring  was  spreading 
beyond  the  equatorial  regions  of  t.»e  planet,  and  envel¬ 
oping  it  from  pole  to  pole.  On  the  night  of  the  7 1 li  of 
June,  the  hitherto  obscure  ring  was  first  discerned  to 
have  a  faintly  luminous  appearance,  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  as  the  ring  became  merged  in  the  body  of  the  planet. 
Early  in  July,  it  became  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
disc  from  the  ring,  the  two  appearing  as  one  mass  of  an 
ellipsoidal  form,  with  an  ill-defined  or  nebulous  outline. 
By  the  17th  of  the  month,  all  trace  of  the  ring  had  van¬ 
ished,  and  the  outline  of  the  planet  was  again  clearly 
defined.  The  only  change  perceptible  on  bis  disc  was 
that  it  shone  with  a  brilliancy  greater  than  either  of  the 
rings,  while  the  bands  of  unequal  brightness,  which 
could  formerly  be  easily  seen  through  telescopes  of  even 
moderate  power,  were  now  scarcely  to  be  distinguished. 
Speculations,  very  interesting,  but  which  would  be  here 
out  of  place,  have  been  offered  regarding  the  physical 
changes  which  this  phenomena  may  have  produced  on 
the  surface  of  Saturn. 

(Alchemy.)  The  metal  lead. 

(Her.)  Same  as  Sable,  q.  v. 

Saturnalia.  n.pl.  [Lat.]  (Rom.  Antiq.)  The  festival 
of  Saturn,  celebrated  about  the  middle  ot  December,  as  a 
period  ofunrestrainedlicenseand  merriment  for  all  classes. 

— Hence,  any  period  or  occasion  of  general  license,  partic¬ 
ularly  one  in  which  the  lower  classes  of  society  are  al¬ 
lowed  unlimited  freedom  or  association  witli  their  supe¬ 
riors;  as,  the  Roman  carnival  is  a  kind  of  Saturnalia. 

Sat  urn  a' I  i  an,  a.  [From  Lat.  Saturnalia.]  Pertain¬ 
ing,  or  relating,  to  the  Saturnalia.  —  Hence,  of  loose  and 
unrestrained  jollity;  sportive;  dissolute;  of  rampant 
intemperance  of  manners  or  enjoyment ;  as,  Saturnalian 
revelry. 

Satur'iiia.  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  lepidopterous  in¬ 
sects,  family  Bombycidee ,  has  the  antennae  widely  flat¬ 
tened  only  in  the  males,  and  the  larva  has  small  warts 
crowned  with  long  prickles  or  branching  spines,  and 
these  prickles  sting  severely.  The  American  species, 
Proserpina,  maia,  expands  about  three  inches,  and 
both  pairs  of  wings  are  crossed  by  a  broad  yellow-wliito 
band,  near  the  middle  of  which,  on  each  wing,  there  is  a 
kidney-shaped  spot  of  black,  with  a  whitish  crescent. 

Tenney. 

Sat nr  ii inn,  a.  [Lat.  Saturnius.]  (Myth.)  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  Saturn,  whose  fabulous  age  or  reign,  from  the 
mildness  and  wisdom  of  his  government,  is  called  the 
Golden  Age.  —  Hence,  golden;  happy;  distinguished 
for  purity,  integrity,  and  simplicity. 

“  Th’  Augustus,  born  to  bring  Saturnian  times. Pope. 

Sat 'u  mine,  a.  [Fr.  saturnien,  from  Lat.  saturninus, 
from  Saturnus .]  Born  under  the  planet  Saturn,  and 
supposed  to  be  under  bis  influeuce.  —  Hence,  dull; 
heavy;  grave;  lethargic;  phlegmatic;  not  readily  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  excitement ;  not  mercurial;  as,  a  saturnine 
temper,  a  saturnine  face. 

(Alchemy .)  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  lead. 

Sat'ii  rnist.  n.  A  persou  of  grave,  melancholic,  or 
phlegmatic  temperament. 

Satyr.  ( su'tCr ,)  n.  [Fr .satyr;  Lat.  satyrus;  Gr.  saty- 
ros,  a  faun.]  (Myth.)  A  mythological  sylvan  deity  or 
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deml-god.  represented  as  part,  man  and  part  goat,  and 
extremely  wanton  and  lascivious;  a  faun. 
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Satyria'sis,  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr.]  ( Med.)  Immoderate 
desire  for  venery;  priapism. 

Satyr'ic*  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  satyrs; 
as,  the  satyric  drama. 

Satyr'idHN  n.  pi.  (Zolil.)  A  family  of  lepidopterous 
insects,  comprising  butterflies  which  have  the  wings 
broad  and  more  or  less  rounded.  The  larvae  are  pale- 
green.  The  genus  Satyrus ,  or  Hippnrchia ,  has  the  wings 
of  a  most  delicate  brown  color,  with  eye-like  spots  near 
the  outer  margins.  The  species  expand  2-3  inches. 

Tenney. 

Satyr'ium,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Or  chi- 
dace  se,  possessing  supposed  aphrodisiac  properties. 

Sauce,  (saws,)  n.  fO.  Fr.  saulce ;  Fr.  sauce,  from  Lat. 
salsus ,  from  salio,  to  salt.]  That  which  gives  relish  or 
savor  to  food;  a  mixture  or  compound  to  be  eaten  with 
food  for  improving  its  gusto;  an  appetizing  condiment; 
a  piquant  or  pungent  bonne-bouche  serving  as  a  quick¬ 
en  or  of  the  palate. — Culinary  vegetables  and  esculents 
eaten  with  flesh-meat.  (Used  as  colloquial  American 
and  provincial  English.)  —  Insolence;  impertinence;  in¬ 
decorous  language ;  oral  abuse  ;  as,  give  me  no  sauce. 
(Vulgar.) 

To  serve  one  the  same  sauce ,  to  retaliate  in  kind,  as  by 
one  injury  for  another. 

— v.  a.  To  make  savory  witH  sauce;  to  accompany  meat 
with  some  condiment  to  give  it  a  higher  relish  or  flavor; 
to  furnish  with  an  appetizing  concomitant.  —  To  gratify 
with  rich  tastes;  to  please;  to  pamper; — hence,  to  cover, 
mix,  or  dress,  as  if  with  sauce,  (r.)  —  To  render  poig¬ 
nant,  pungent,  or  piquant  ;  to  give  zest,  gusto,  flavor,  or 
interest  to ;  to  set  off ;  to  vary  and  cause  to  be  attractive. 
"  Thou  say‘st  his  meat  was  sauced  with  thy  upbraidiugs. "  Shuks. 

— To  be  impudent  or  saucy  to;  to  treat  with  pert,  inso¬ 
lent.  or  shrewish  language;  as,  his  wife  sauces  him 
when  she  notices  him  to  be  the  worse  for  liquor.  (Col- 
loq.  and  vulgar.) 

Sauce'- boat,  n.  A  sauce-tureen;  a  vessel  with  a  lip 
for  pouring  out  sauce  at  table. 

Sauce  box,  n.  A  saucy,  pert,  impudent  person. 

Sauceli'to.  in  California ,  a  village  and  shipping  sta¬ 
tion  of  Marin  co.,  on  San  Francisco  Bay,  9  m.  N.W.  of 
San  Francisco  ;  p"p.  200. 

Sauce  pan,  n.  A  small  skillet  in  which  sauce,  <fcc.,  is 
boiled  or  prepared;  a  kind  of  stew-pan. 

Saucer, (taw'tr,)  n.  [Fr.  sauciere.]  A  circular  plate, 
like  a  deep  dish,  in  which  a  tea-cup  or  coffee-cup  is  set. 

— a.  Round  and  deep-set ;  as,  saucer  eyes. 

Sauce-tureen',  n.  Same  as  Sauce-boat,  q.  v. 

San  eon,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Northampton 
co  ;  pop.  nbt.  4,600. 

Saucon  (  reek,  in  Pennsylvania ,  flows  into  the  Le¬ 
high  River  near  Easton,  from  Northampton  co. 

San  oily,  adv.  [From  saucy.]  Impudently;  pertly; 
with  impertinent  boldness  or  contemptuous  insouciance; 
as.  she  spoke  quite  saucily. 

Saucin€k*s,  ( saw'si-nes )  n.  Quality  of  being  saucy: 
impudence  of  language;  pertness  or  petulance  of  speech  ; 
contemptuous  disrespect  manifested  toward  superiors; 
impertinent  fnsouciance  or  boldness  of  manner. 

“  Imputing  it  to  the  natural  sauciness  of  a  pedant,  they  made 
him  eat  hi*  words."  —  Estrange. 

Saucisse.  Saucisson,  (so-seesf,  so-sees-song',)  n.  [Fr., 
from  saucisse,  sausage.]  {Gun.)  A  fascine  of  more  than 
the  usual  length,  —  but  the  principal  application  of  the 
terra  is  to  the  apparatus  for  firing  a  military  mine. 
This  consists  of  a  long  bag  or  pipe  of  linen,  cloth,  or 
leather,  from  one  inch  to  one-and-a-half  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  charged  with  gunpowder.  One  end  is  laid  in 
the  mine  to  be  exploded  ;  the  other  is  conducted  through 
the  galleries  to  a  place  where  the  engineers  can  fire  it 
in  safety.  The  electric  spark  is  now  preferred  to  the 
saucisson.  » 

( Fortif .)  A  long  bundle  of  fascines  for  erecting  bat¬ 
teries,  Ac. 

Saucy,  (sau'sy)  a.  (comp,  saucier;  superl.  sauciest.) 
[From  sauce;  Lat.  salsus.  salt,  sharp,  pungent.]  Indulg¬ 
ing  in  a  pungent  sort  of  wit  or  humor;  Impudent:  in¬ 
solent;  impertinent:  rude;  bold  to  excess  ;  transgressing 
the  rules  of  decorum ;  contemptuously  insouciant  or  petu¬ 
lant  ;  as,  a  saucy  domestic. 

“  No  saucy  citizen  shall  dare  to  strike  a  soldier.”  —  Dryden. 

— Expressive  of  insouciance  or  impudence  ;  as,  she  has  a 
saucy  look. 

Sau'cy-bark.  n.  Same  as  Sassy-bark,  q.  v. 

Sami.  n.  See  Saadh. 

Sauer-kraut,  ( snur'-krout ,)  n.  [Ger.  sauer ,  sour,  and 
kraut,  cabbage.]  {Cookery.)  A  salted  preparation  of 
cabbage  much  esteemed  in  Germany,  and  among  the 
German  population  of  tin*  U.  States,  and  of  which  large 
quantities  are  got  ready  for  winter  use.  It  is  made  by 
shredding  the  cabbages,  and  packing  them  in  layers  in 
barrels  with  salt,  whole  pepper,  and  a  few  cloves,  the 
whole  mass  being  firmly  pressed  down  with  weights, 
partial  fermentation  soon  sets  in,  and  the  watery  juice 
rises  to  the  surface.  This  expressed  juice  is,  after  a  time, 
poured  oft',  and  water  containing  a  solution  of  salt 
poured  in,  and  changed  from  time  to  time  til)  it  ceases 
to  rise  with  a  scum  and  fetid  smell.  The  cabbage  is 
then  fit  for  keeping,  and  is  stored  in  barrels,  still 
under  pressure,  in  cellars,  and  continues  in  excellent 
condition  for  use  till  late  in  the  spring.  When  used,  it 
is  washed  with  soft  wafer,  and  stewed  with  bacon  or 
salted  meat,  and  is  said  to  he  very  wholesome. 

Snu^atuek'*  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-vill.of  Fairfield  co. 

_ \  river  flowing  into  Long  Island  Sound  from  Fairfield  co. 

Saii^at  lick,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Allegan  co., 
40  m.  S  VV.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Sail'^erf  tes.  in  New  1  ’nr l’,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship*^  Ulst.-r  co.,  on  the  Hudson,  abt.  100  m.  N.  of 
New  York  ;  pup.  of  township  15,000. 


Sau  gus,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Essex 
co.,  11  m.  N.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,247. 

Sank,  in  Wisconsin,  a  S.W.  central  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Wisconsin  river;  area,  850  sq.  m.  Rivers.  The  Buraboo 
is  the  principal.  Surface,  undulating;  soil ,  fertile; 
timber  is  abundant.  Cap.  Baraboo.  Pop  abt.  33,000. 

Sank  Centre,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Stearns 
co.,  45  m.  W.N.W.  of  St.  Cloud. 

Sank  City,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Stearns  co.,  3  m. 
^  N.  of  St.  Cloud. 

Sank  City,  in  IFtsco/wm,  a  post-village  of  Sauk  co.,  16 
in.  S.  of  Buraboo. 

Sank  Stupids,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship,  cap.  of  Benton  co.,  on  the  Mississippi,  80  ui.  N.W. 
of  St.  Paul ;  pop.  abt.  400. 

Sank  Ki  ver,  in  Minnesota,  formed  from  several  lakes 
in  Stearns  co.,  and  flows  E.  into  the  Mississippi  abt.  3 
m.  N.  of  St.  Cloud. 

San  k'vi  lie,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Ozaukee  co.,  26  in.  N.  of  Milwaukee  city;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  3,000. 

Saul,  (sawl)  {Script.)  The  son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  the  first  king  of  the  Israelites,  anointed 
by  Samuel,  b.  c.  1091,  and  after  a  reign  of  forty  years, 
tilled  with  various  events,  slain  with  his  sons  on  Mount 
Gilboa.  He  was  succeeded  by  David,  who  was  his  son- 
in-law,  and  whom  he  had  endeavored  to  put  to  death. 
Ilis  history  is  contained  in  1  Sam.  x.-xxxi. 

(Bot.)  See  Suorea. 

San  It,  {sdd,)n.  [O.  Fr.J  A  rapid  in  certain  rivers;  as,  the 
Sault  de  Ste.  Marie. 

Saull  aaix  fitecollets,  (soo-o-ra-koLla' ,)  a  village  of 
prov.  of  Quebec,  on  the  island  of  Montreal,  8  m.  from 
the  city  of  Montreal. 

Sault  (or  Sant)  lie  Sainte  Marit?,  (soo-senl-ma'- 
ree ,)  in  Michigan,  a  post-village,  cap.  ot  Chippewa  co., 
on  St. Mary’s  River, 400  in.  N. N.W.  ot  Detroit;  pop-  1,500. 

Sault  Saint  Mary,  a  village  of  Ontario.,  on  St. 
Mary’s  River,  abt.  12  m.  E.of  Lake  Superior  ;pop.abt.900. 

Sail  in  ti  r,  {so1  moor,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Maine- 
et-Loire,  on  the  Loire,  2s  m.  S.E.  of  Angers.  Manuf. 
Linens  and  cambrics.  J*op.  14,500. 

Sau n 'tiers,  n.  See  Sanders. 

Sail ii 'tiers- blue,  n.  (Paint.)  An  old  name  for  Ul¬ 
tramarine,  q.  v. 

San  niter's  Island,  in  the  S.  Atlantic  Ocean;  Lat. 
57°  49'  S.,  Lon.  26°  44'  W. 

San  aie  in  in,  or  Saune'itian,  in  Illinois,  a  township 
of  Livingston  co. ;  pop.  abt.  450. 

SaiiDi'tee,  in  Nebraska,  a  village  of  Sarpy  co.,  28  m. 
S.W.  of  Omaha  City. 

Saunter,  (s an' ter,)  v.  n.  [Icel.  seinldtr ,  full  of  delay.] 
To  wander  or  stroll  about  idly  or  discursively  ;  to  lounge  ; 
to  linger  in  a  dilly-dallying  manner;  as,  to  saunter 
about  town. 

— n.  A  sauntering  or  strolling  about  idly;  also,  a  place 
for  sauntering;  as.  he  takes  his  daily  saunter  up  and 
down  Broadway. 

Saun'terer,  n.  One  who  saunters,  or  wanders  about 
idly;  as,  he  is  a  well-known  saunterer  about  the  clubs. 

Sauqnoit.  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Oneida  co., 
9  in.  S.  of  Utica. 

Saur,  n.  [From  Gael,  sal,  filth.]  Urine  from  a  shippon 
or  cow-house. 

Saii'ria,  or  Sau'rians.  n.  pi.  [Gr.  sauros,  a  lizard  ] 
(Xobl.)  An  order  of  Reptiles,  including  all  those  which, 
like  the  crocodile  and  lizard,  are  covered  with  scales 
ami  have  four  legs.  The  most  gigantic  and  remarkable 
specimens  of  saurian  reptiles  are  now  extinct,  but  their 
fossil  remains,  immense  in  size  and  wonderful  as  they 
appear,  afford  incontestable  evidence  of  their  similarity 
in  structure  to  the  harmless  little  lizard  of  the  present 
day.  The  diversity  in  the  habits  of  the  existing  saurians 
is  very  considerable  —  some  being  more  or  less  aquatic, 
others  strictly  terrestrial,  while  others  are  essentially 
arboreal.  The  greater  part  feed  on  animal  substances; 
some  of  them  preferring  fish,  and  others  attacking 
small  animals,  while  some  are  entirely  insectivorous, 
ami  a  few  are  herbivorous.  They  are  all  furnished  with 
teeth,  which  are  of  a  simple  conical  form,  and  adapted 
rather  for  securing  and  tearing  their  prey,  than  for 
masticating  it ;  their  toes  are  generally  furnished  with 
claws,  and  they  all  have  a  tail  more  or  less  stiong,  and 
generally  very  thick  at  the  base.  A  few  species,  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  general  character,  have  only  two  legs.  The 
distinguisliingcharacteristicsof  different  Saurian  reptiles 
will  be  found  under  the  words  Crocodile,  Alligator, 
Chameleon,  Aeama,  Lizard,  Iguana,  Gecko,  Plesiosau¬ 
rus,  Ichthyosaurus,  &c. 

Sau'roid,  n.  [Gr.  sauros,  lizard,  and  eidos, form.]  Re¬ 
sembling  the  lizard  in  various  characteristics;  as,  sau- 
roid  fish. 

Sau'ridir,  n.pl.  (Zobl)  The  Gar-pike  family,  com¬ 
prising  elongated  fishes  covered  with  scales  of  stony 
hardness,  which  are  extended  into  imbricated  spines  i 
upon  the  first  rays  of  all  the  fins;  about  25  species,  » 1 1 
American,  are  known.  The  genus  Lepidosteus,  contain¬ 
ing  the  Gar-fishes  of  the  Northern  lakes,  Western  and 
Southern  rivers,  is  characterized  by  elongated  slightly; 
unequal  jaws,  which  are  furnished  over  their  whole) 
inner  surface  with  rasp-like  teeth,  and  a  row  of  long, 
pointed  teeth  along  their  edges. 

Saiimra'ceic,  n.  {Bot.)  The  Lizard-tail  family,  a | 
small  order  of  plants,  alliance  Pi perales.  consisting  of  ( 
marshy  herbs,  with  alternatestipulate  leaves  and  spiked  > 
nchlamydeous  flowers.  They  are  natives  of  N.  America,  i 
N.  India,  and  China.  They  are  of  no  economic  im¬ 
portance.  | 

Saiirnrns,  n.  (Zool.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
SaURURACEjE,  q.  v. 

Sausage,  ( saw'saj )  n.  [Fr.  saucisse,  from  Lat.  salsus, 
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seasoned,  from  sal,  salt.]  The  prepared  intestine  of  ai 
ox,  sheep,  or  pig,  stufleu  with  minced  meat  seasoned, 
and  sometimes  prepared  by  being  simply  rolled,  without 
stuffing. 

Sim  sage-meat,  n.  Meat  minced  and  seasoned  for 
cooking  into  sausages. 

San'sa£e-roll,  n.  (Cookery)  A  patty  consisting  of 
a  sausage  baked  between  layers  of  light  pufi  paste. 
Saiissure,  (sos'soor)  Horace  Benedict  pe,  a  celebrated 
naturalist,  b.  at  Geneva,  1740;  attained  an  early  profi¬ 
ciency  in  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  and 
was  for  Several  years  professor  ol  philosophy  at  Geneva, 
lie  at  first  applied  himself  to  the  study  ot  botany,  lie 
travelled  in  France,  England,  Italy,  and  by  the 
valuable  observations  which  he  made,  particularly  among 
the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  he  contributed  much  to  the 
advancement  of  geology  and  meteorology.  S.  first  visited 
Chaniouni  in  1760.  In  1788  he  spent  seventeen  days  on 
the  pass  of  the  Col  du  Geant.  S.  constructed  several  im 
proved  scientific  instruments,  viz.,  a  thermometer,  a  hy¬ 
grometer,  a  eudiometer, an  electrometer, &c.  li  is  most  im¬ 
portant  work  is  the  record  of  his  Alpine  observations, — 
Voyages  dans  les  Alpes,  in  4  vols.,  published  between 
1779-96.  I).  1799. 

Saus'surite,  n.  [Named  after  Naws.swre,q.  v.]  (Min.) 
A  compact  variety  of  equidote  of  a  green  or  ash-gray 
color,  forming  the  jade  or  nephrite  ol  the  Swiss  Alps. 
Saiitcrelle,  (sot'rtl)  n.  An  instrument  used  by  stone¬ 
cutters  and  carpenters  to  trace  and  form  angles. — Crubb. 
Saiitcrne,  (so-tatm)  n.  [Fr.]  A  favorite  growth  of 
the  Bordeaux  class  ol  French  white  wines. 
Sauvage'siaccse,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  The  Sauvagesia 
family,  a  small  order  of  plants,  alliance  Violates,  by  some 
botanists  regarded  as  a  sub  order  of  Vivlacea •,  but  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  several  minor  characters.  The  plants  of 
this  order  are  natives  of  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  Their  properties  have  not  been  investigated. 
S.  erecta,  the  species  best  known,  contains  much  muci¬ 
lage,  and  has  been  used  internally  as  a  diuretic,  also  ex¬ 
ternally  in  diseases  of  t lie  eye. 

Sau  vegarde,  (sou'gahrd)  n.  ( Zobl .)  Same  as  Moni¬ 
tor.  q.  v. 

Sanyo,  (sove)  Charlotte  de  la  Baume  Slmbi.ancay, 
Baroness  de,  a  French  lady,  b.  1551,  was  equally  di.-tin- 
guished  for  her  beauty  and  wit.  She  was  one  of  the 
attendants  upon  Catherine  de  Medici,  and  was  beloved 
by  the  King  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Ilenri  IV.,  over 
whom  she,  for  a  long  time,  held  considerable  ascen¬ 
dency.  She  was  subsequently  married  to  the  Marquis 
de  Noil  moutier.  D.  1617. 

Sav'atile,  a.  [From  save.]  That  may  bo  saved;  as,  a 
savable  condition  of  the  soul. 

Sa  va  lile  ness,  n.  Susceptibility  of  being  saved. 
Savaeon.  (suv\i-koo,)n.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Boat  bill, q.v. 
Savage,  (sav'aj)  a.  [Fr.  sauvoge  ;  Sp.  salvage ;  It  s»l- 
vaggio,  from  Lat.  selva,  a  wood,  sylvaticus ,  a  sylvan.] 
Pertaining  to  the  forest  ;  remote  from  human  abodes 
and  civilization  ;  wild  ;  uncultivated;  as,  a  savage  wil¬ 
derness. —  Without  tameness  or  gentleness;  wild; 
fierce ;  as,  a  savage  beast  of  prey.  —  M  ithout  civilization 
or  refinement;  untaught;  unpolished;  rude;  coarse; 
as  .savage,  life  or  manners,  savage,  instincts. —  Barbar¬ 
ous;  inhuman;  murderous;  merciless;  truculent;  char¬ 
acterized  by  fierceness  or  cruelty  ;  as,  a  savage  disposi¬ 
tion,  a  savuge  deed. 

— n.  A  human  being  in  his  native  state  of  rudeness,  in¬ 
habiting  the  forest  or  wilderness  ;  one  who  is  untaught, 
uncivilized,  or  without  cultivation  of  mind  or  manners. 
—  A  man  of  extreme  or  brutal  cruelty  of  disposition ;  a 
barbarian;  one  destitute  of  human  feeling. 

— v.  a.  To  make  wild,  barbarous,  or  cruel ;  as,  savaged 
by  woe. —  Thomson.  (R.) 

vSav'age  Islands,  a  group  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean, 
Lat.  19°  1'  S.,  Lon.  169°  37'  W.  The  largest  is  33  m.  in 
circumference. 

Sav'agely,  adv.  In  a  savage  manner;  barbarously;  bru¬ 
tally  ;  cruelly  ;  as,  a  person  savagely  abused. 

Sav  age  Mountain,  extending  from  Alleghany  co., 
Maryland,  to  Somerset  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Savageness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  savage; 
wildness;  an  untamed,  uncultivated,  or  uncivilized 
condition.  —  Cruelty;  brutality;  barbarousness;  us,  the 
savageness  of  a  grizzly  bear. 

Savagery,  n.  [Fr.  sauvagerie.]  State  or  condition 
of  being  savage  ;  a  w  ild,  rude,  aboriginal  condition  ;  bar¬ 
barism. —  A  deed  of  cruelty ;  an  act  ot  barbarity  or  bru¬ 
tality. 

Savage's  Station,  in  Virginia ,  on  the  Richmond 
and  York  River  Railroad,  in  ilenrico  co ,  abt.  10  m  E. 
of  Ric  hmond,  noted  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  “  Seven 
Days’”  battles  in  June,  1862. 

Mavagiisni,  (sdv'aj-ism)  n.  Quality  of  being  savage; 
state  of  men  in  their  rude,  uncouth,  and  uncivilized 
state. 

SavTina  la  Mai*',  a  seaport-town  of  the  island  of 
flayti,  on  the  Bay  of  Suniaua,  15  in.  S.W.  ol  Sarnaim. 
Havana  la  Mar,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Jamaica; 

Lat.  18°  12'  N.,  Lon.  78°  6'  W. 

Sa  vanilla,  (sa-van-eeVyn ,)  a  seaport-town  of  the  U.  S. 

of  Colombia,  60  m.  N.E.  of  Cartagena. 

Savanillo,  a  towu  of  Cuba,  18  m.  S,  of  Matanzas ;  pop. 
abt.  600. 

Savan  na,  Savan'nnh.  n.  [Sp.  savaria,  sabana,  a 
counterpane,  from  Lat.  sabanum  ;  Gr.  sabuiion.  a  linen 
cloth.]  An  extensive,  open,  grassy  plain  or  prairie,  des¬ 
titute  of,  or  sparsely  dotted  with,  trees  or  shrubs.  See 
Prairie. 

Savan'iiali.  an  important  river  of  the*  U.  S.,  which 
forms  the  boundary  between  Georgia  and  S.  Carolina, 
rises  in  the  Alleghanies,  on  the  S.W.  border  of  N  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  flowing  S.S.E.  about  450  in.,  enters  the  AQuuti# 
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18  miles  S.E.  of  Savannah  city.  It  is  navigable  for! 
large  vessels  to  Savannah;  for  small  vessels  of  150  tons 
to  Augusta,  230  m.  from  its  mouth  ;  and  for  small  boats 
150  m.  higher. 

Bavan'iiali*  in  Georgia ,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  the 
U  States  on  the  river  of  its  own  name,  about  12  m.  from 
its  mouth,  and  80  in.  S.W.  of  Charleston.  Savannah 
stands  on  a  bluff  sandy  point,  rising  about  40  feet  above 
the  river,  from  which  it  has  an  imposing  appearance  ; 
its  spacious  and  regular  streets,  and  handsome  public 
buildings,  being  interspersed  with  many  trees.  Previ¬ 
ous  to  Ih20,  when  it  suffered  from  a  terrible  fire,  it  was 
mostly  built  of  wood,  and  it  was  formerly  also  insalu¬ 
brious  from  the  contiguity  of  rice  swamps.  This  evil 
has,  however,  been  greatly  obviated;  and  being  now 
principally  of  neat  stone  houses,  it  is  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  cities  in  the  U.  S.,  see  fig.  1145.  It  has  numerous 
churches,  an  exchange,  and  many  academies.  Previous 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  Civil  War,  it  was  one  of 
the  principal  ports  in  the  U.  S.  for  the  export  of  cotton, 
a  trade  it  is  speedily  recovering.  The  harbor  admits  ves¬ 
sels  of  14-feet  draught  to  the  wharf  at  high  water;  large 
ships  discharge  and  load  3  m.  below.  The  city  is  defended 
by  Forts  Pulaski  and  Jackson.  It  was  founded  in  1733. 
In  1776,  a  British  fleet,  attempting  to  take  the  town,  was 
repulsed  after  a  severe  action;  but  the  British  took  pos¬ 
session  of  S.  in  1778,  and  in  the  following  year  the  French 
and  American  armies,  under  Count  d’Estaing  and  Gen. 
Lincoln,  were  unsuccessful  in  their  attempt  to  recaptun 
it.  In  the  War  of  Secession,  after  many  unsuccessim 
attacks  by  sea,  it  was  taken  by  Gen.  Sherman,  in  Feb. 
1865.  The  cost  of  the  city  government  of  8,  for  1878,  was 
$207,750,  of  which  $50,(>00  was  for  police.  The  revenm 
of  the  city  for  1878  was  derived  in  part  from  a  tax  ol 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  upon  all  personal  property,  and 
an  income  tax  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  upon  in¬ 
comes  exceeding  $8oo  per  annum.  Top.  about  3U,UU0. 

—In  J/linois ,  a  post-village  of  Carroll  co. 

— In  Iowa ,  a  post-village  of  Davis  co. 

— In  Missouri,  a  pt.  v.,  cap.  Andrew  co.,  15  m.  N.  St.  Joseph. 

— In  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Wayne  co. 

— In  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Ashland  co. 

—A  village  of  Athens  co.,  27  m.  W.8.W.  of  Marietta. 

— In  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  llardiu  co.,  120  m. 
S.W.  of  Nashville. 

— In  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Red  River  co.,  14  m.  E.S.E.  of 
Clarksville. 

Kavan  t,  ( sa'vdng n .;  pi.  Savants,  or  Sav  \ns,  (sa-vdng'.) 
[Fr..  from  savoir ,  to  know,  from  Lat.  sapere.]  A  person 
eminent  for  his  literary  or  scientific  learning  or  accom¬ 
plishments;  a  man  of  erudition;  a  philosopher ;  a  vir¬ 
tuoso. —  pi.  Men  of  learning  and  science;  the  literati. 

8a vary,  Anne  Jean  Marie,  Dckk  de  Rovigo,  (sa-ra-rc,) 
a  French  general,  B.  at  Champagne,  1774.  He  entered 
the  army  in  1790:  was  rapidly  promoted:  and  having 
distinguished  himself  iu  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  he  was 
named  aide-de-camp  to  General  Desaix,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  him  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt  and  Syria.  At  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  in  which  Desaix  was  killed,  Savary 
rescued  his  chiefs  body  and  conveyed  it  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  Napoleon.  He  was  then  made  aide-de-camp 
to  Napoleon,  and  was  almost  constantly  employed  by 
him  on  important  missions  for  the  next  five  years.  The 
mock-trial  and  shameful  murder  of  the  young  Duke 
d'Eughien  was  intrusted  to  his  direction,  and  he  never 
cleared  himself  of  the  disgrace  which  it  brought  upon 
him.  Made  general  of  division  in  1804,  S.  was  sent  on  a 
private  mission  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  both  before 
and  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz;  won  the  victory  of 
Ostroleuka  over  the  Russians  in  1807  ;  and  for  the  part 
he  took  at  Friedland  was  created  Duke  of  Rovigo.  The 
next  year  he  was  sent  to  the  Peninsula,  to  observe  aud 
to  negotiate;  and  the  conferences  at  Bayonne  were  the 
result  of  his  influence.  He  accompanied  Napoleon  to 
the  conferences  at  Erfurt,  thence  to  Spain,  and  in  1809 
throughout  the  campaign  of  Wagram.  In  June,  1810,  S. 
was  appointed  minister  of  general  police,  and  while  he 
held  that  post  the  forinidaile  conspiracy  of  Mallet  broke 
out.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  S.  was 
created  peer  of  France.  He  would  have  followed  his 
master  to  St.  Helena,  hut  was  refused  permission,  and 
was  confined  some  months  in  Malta.  Seutence  of  death 
for  contumacy  having  meanwhile  passed  against  him  at 
Paris,  he  tied  to  Smyrna,  and  afterwards  to  Austria  ami  to 
England.  In  1819,  he  returned  to  France,  submitted  to 
a  trial,  and  being  acquitted,  was  reinstated  iu  his  digni¬ 
ties.  D.  1833. 

Save,  v.  a.  [Fr.  sauver ;  L.  Lat.  salvo ,  from  Lat.  salvus , 
safe.]  To  keep  safe  from  injury,  destruction,  or  evil  of 
any  kind;  to  bring  out  of  danger;  to  preserve;  to  pro¬ 
tect;  to  rescue;  to  deliver;  to  keep  from  final  or  ever¬ 
lasting  destruction,  or  from  eternal  death  ;  to  free  from 
the  power  or  pollution  of;  as.  to  save  a  person  from 
drowning,  to  save  a  woman  from  outrage,  Ac.  —  To  hin¬ 
der  from  being  spent  or  lost,  as  time  or  money ;  to  lay 
by  for  preservation;  to  reserve;  to  secure  from  waste 
or  expenditure.  —  To  spare;  to  relieve  from,  as  some¬ 
thing  distasteful  or  harmful ;  as,  let  me  save  you  the 
trouble.  —  To  prevent;  to  hinder  from  occurrence;  to 
obviate. 

*•  Will  you  not  speak  to  save  a  lady's  blush  ?  "  — -  Diyden. 

— To  take  or  use  opportunely,  so  as  not  to  lose :  to  catch ;  to 
be  in  time  for;  as,  he  was  just  in  time  to  .‘are  the  train. 

To  save  appearances,  to  preserve  a  becoming  exterior : 
to  avoid  exposure  of  that  which  is  disadvantageous  or 
embarrassing;  as,  he  is  polite  to  his  wife  in  company  to 
save  appearances. 

— - r.  n.  To  be  economical:  to  avoid  expense. 

'-prep.  Except  ;  not  including;  leaving  out. 

"  A  prophet  is  not  without  honor,  save  in  hi9  own  country." 

Matt.  xiii.  57. 


Save,  a  river  of  Austria,  rising  in  Illyria,  in  the  N.  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Carniola,  Lat.  46°  30'  N.,  Lon.  14°  E.,  which, 
after  an  E.S.E.  course  of  590  m.,  joins  the  Danube  at 
Belgrade. 

Save  -all,  n.  Any  contrivance  adapted  to  avoid  waste 
or  loss;  especially, 

( Naut .)  A  small  sail  sometimes  set  under  the  foot  of 
anothersail,  to  catch  the  wind  that  would  otherwise  puss 
under  it. — Totten. 

Save  loy,  n.  A  polony ;  a  kind  of  dried  sausage. 

Sa  veiidroog,  a  fortified  town  of  S.  India,  prov.  of  My¬ 
sore,  20  m.  from  Bangalore;  Lat.  12°56'N.,  Lon. 77°  29'  E. 

Sav'er,  n.  One  who  saves,  preserves,  or  rescues  from 
danger,  evil,  or  destruction  ;  as,  the  saver  of  n  country. 
—  One  who  escapes  loss,  but  without  gain;  an  econo¬ 
mist;  one  who  limits  or  curtails  his  expenditure. 

Saverne,  ( sa'vairn ,)  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Alsace,  on 
the  Zorn,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine,  19  m.  N.VV.  of 
Strasburg.  Manuf.  Woollen  cloth,  hosiery,  and  hard¬ 
ware.  Pop.  6,500. 

Sav'erton,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Ralls  co.,  125 
m.  N.W.  of  St.  Louis;  pop.  of  township  abt.  1,500. 

Savigiiano,  ( sa'veelye-a'no ,)  a  fortified  town  of  N. 
Italy,  prov.  of  Coni,  9  m.  E.  of  Saluzzo.  Manuf.  Wool¬ 
lens,  silks,  and  linens.  Pop.  19,000. 

Sav'fille,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Perry  co.,  12 
in.  S.  of  Mifflin  ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Sav'in,  n.  [Fr.  sabine.]  {Bot.)  See  Juniperus. 

Saving,  (sdv'ing,)  p.  a.  Not  lavish;  frugal;  economi¬ 
cal;  avoiding  needless  expenses  ;  as,  a  saving  housewife. 

—  That  incurs  no  loss,  though  not  gainful;  returning  in 
an  equal  amount  the  sum  expended;  us,  a  saving  bar¬ 
gain. 

— prep.  Excepting;  with  an  exception  in  favor  of. 

“ Saving  the  reverence  due  to  so  great  a  man." — Ray. 

— conj.  Without  disrespect  to; — with  that ;  as,  saving 
that  your  intentions  are  good. 

— 7i.  Something  saved;  something  kept  from  being  ex¬ 
pended  or  lost;  exception;  reservation;  as,  be  effected 
a  considerable  saving  in  his  expenses. 

—pi.  Earnings;  small  sums  accumulated  by  thrift,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  economy  ;  as,  when  ho  married  the  cook  he 
had  an  eye  to  her  savings. 

Sav'ingiy,  adv.  In  a  saving  manner;  with  thrift  or 
parsimony.  —  So  as  to  be  saved  from  eternal  death  and 
damnation. 

Sav  ingness.  n.  Quality  of  being  saving;  heedful¬ 
ness  not  to  expend  money  unnecessarily;  thrift;  fru¬ 
gality  : — also,  in  a  bad  sense,  parsimony  ;  penuriousness. 

—  Tendency  to  promote  eternal  salvation. 

Sav'ings-bank,  n.  [From  Lat.  salvo,  to  keep  safe.] 

An  institution  of  very  modern  date,  established  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  provident  habits  among 
the  poorer  classes,  by  enabling  them  to  deposit  small 
sums  of  money  at  liberal  iuterest,  and  returnable  on 
demand.  The  value  of  such  institutions  can  scarcely  he 
over-estimated.  They  enable  those  who  have  anything 
to  spare  not  only  to  deposit  it  in  safety,  hut  also  to  re¬ 
ceive  interest  upon  it,  while  the  sum  itself  can  be  re¬ 
ceived  back  at  any  time  it  may  be  required.  By  this 
means  provident  habits  are  fostered,  and  in  general  such 
habits  require  only  a  beginning;  and  a  sum  is  thus  se¬ 
cured  against  a  time  of  sickness,  distress,  or  old  age. 
The  earliest  N.  B.,  properly  so  called,  of  which  we  have 
any  account,  are  those  of  Hamburg,  founded  in  1778,  and 
of  Berne  about  9  years  afterwards.  Both  of  them  were 
restricted,  more  or  less  closely,  to  the  use  of  domestic 
servants,  mechanics,  and  the  like.  The  first  institution 
of  this  kind  in  this  country  was  established  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  iu  Nov.,  1816,  though  Franklin  had  suggested  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  50  years  earlier.  The  second  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  Boston  the  same  year,  and  the  third  iu  New 
York  in  1819.  Since  that  time  they  have  been  greatly 
multiplied,  but  are  by  far  more  numerous  in  the  North¬ 
ern  than  iu  the  Southern  States.  In  each  State  there 
are  laws  for  their  regulation.  The  interest  allowed  va¬ 
ries  from  3  to  7  per  cent.,  but  generally  6  per  cent,  is 
allowed  on  sums  under  $500,  and  5  per  cent,  on  any  ex¬ 
cess  over  that  sum.  The  maximum  amount  which  any 
individual  may  deposit  in  a  bank  is  usually  $1,000.  The 
minimum  deposit  is  generally  fixed  at  $1,  but  there  are 
now  some  banks  receiving  five  cent  or  dime  deposits. 
The  American  S.  B.  are  for  the  most  part  well  managed ; 
and  from  the  care  with  which  their  deposits  are  in¬ 
vested,  they  are  generally  allowed  to  reserve  a  large 
surplus  and  erect  substantial  banking-houses. 

Kavio,  (sa've-o,)  a  river  of  Central  Italy,  rising  in  the 
prov.  of  Florence,  and  after  a  N.N.E.  course  of  50  in., 
falling  into  the  Adriatic,  10  m.  S.E.  of  Ravenna. 

Saviour,  ( sdv'yur ,)  n.  [Fr.  sauveur;  Lat.  solvator ; 
Or.  soter .]  One  who  saves,  preserves,  or  delivers  from 
destruction  or  danger;  as,  Cincinnutus  was  the  saviour 
of  his  country. 

— Specifically,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world. 

Savo  na,  a  seaport-town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Genoa,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  20  m.  S.W.  of  Genoa.  Manuf.  Silk  goods, 
iron,  and  earthenware.  J\)p.  18,626. 

Savona,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Steuben  co..  6  m.  S.E  of  Bath  :  pop.  of  twp.  abt.  1,800. 

Savonaro  la,  Giroumo,  an  Italian  monk  of  the  order 
of  Dominicans.  Bat  Ferrara,  1452.  In  1489  he  removed 
i  to  Florence,  where  lie  soon  became  a  celebrated  preacher, 
and  declaimed  with  extraordinary  freedom  and  daring, 
and  with  unusual  success,  against  every  form  of  hypoc¬ 
risy,  vice,  and  unbelief.  His  unbounded  influence  and 
i  constitutional  ardor  seeni  to  have  heated  bis  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  he  ventured  on  occasional  predictions,  at  once 
novel  and  startling,  and  published  them  iu  the  form  of 
authentic  oracles,  and  under  the  impression  that  they! 
were  genuine  revelations  to  himself  from  heaven.  With' 
characteristic  boldness  and  energy,  he  interfered  withj 


the  politics  of  Florence,  inculcated  democracy,  and  op¬ 
posed  the  ascendency  of  the  Medici,  so  that  when  they 
were  expelled,  he  became  a  leader  of  the  triumphant 
party.  His  enemies,  in  the  meuutinie,  accused  him  to 
the  Dope,  Alexander  VI.,  as  an  impostor  and  a  heretic. 
The  Pope  summoned  him  to  Rome,  and  on  his  refusal  to 
obey  the  citation,  he  was  excommunicated  and  forbid¬ 
den  to  preach.  But  this  sentence  only  excited  him  to 
more  terrible  denunciations,  in  which  the  Pope  himself 
was  styled  a  usurper.  A  Franciscan  inquisitor  was  sent 
to  challenge  and  confront  8.,  but  the  citizens  interfered 
and  sheltered  him.  The  popular  tide  at  length  turned, 
when  he  shrank,  after  some  vacillations,  from  subjecting 
his  cause  to  an  ordeal  by  fire.  On  being  ultimately  con¬ 
demned  to  death,  with  two  of  his  associates  he  was  first 
strangled,  then  his  body  was  tossed  into  the  flames,  and 
his  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  river.  May  -3d,  1498. 
He  left  behind  him  about  300  Salmons.  a  treatise  entitled 
the  Triumph  of  the  CYoss,  and  oilier  works. 

Sa  vor,  n.  [Fr.  saveur ;  Lat.  sopor,  from  sopio,  to  taste.] 
Something  that  perceptibly  afiects  the  organs  ot  taste 
and  smell;  taste;  relish;  flavor;  gusto;  odor;  6cent; 
as,  the  savor  of  roasted  game,  a  sweet  saror,  a  rank 
savor.  Ac. —  The  quality  w  hich  renders  a  thing  valuable ; 
the  characteristic  property  which  renders  other  bodies 
agreeable  to  the  taste;  specific  flavor,  tiitge,  taint,  Ac. 

**  I  taste  the  savor  of  death  in  allthiugs." — Milton. 

— Acute  sense  of  smell ;  power  to  trace  by  scent.  (R.) 

— v.  n.  To  have  a  peculiar  or  characteristic  taste  or  smell ; 

—  preceding  of;  as,  this  aroma  savors  of  a  good  dinner. 

—  To  partake  of  the  quality  or  nature  ;  to  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance;  to  indicate  the  presence;  to  betoken. 

“  The  duke's  answers  all  savor  of  an  humble  spirit."  —  I Fulton. 

— r.  a.  To  taste  or  smell  with  delectation  or  delight ;  to 
like;  to  taste  intellectually  or  spiritually.  —  To  have 
the  flavor  or  quality  of:  to  denote  the  presence  of.  (r  ) 
Sa'vorily,  adv.  [From  savory.]  In  a  savory  or  gust- 
aide  manner;  with  piquant  relish  ;  with  delectation. 
8a'vorincss,  n.  Quality  of  being  savory;  pleasant¬ 
ness  of  taste  or  smell;  piquant  relish;  gusto;  us,  the 
savoriness  of  a  roast  duckling. 

Sa  vorless,  a.  Lacking  savor ;  tasteless;  insipid. 
Sa'vorly,  a.  Piquant;  properly  seasoned;  having  a 
good  smack  or  relish. 

— adv.  With  a  delectable  relish  or  gusto. 

Sa  vory,  a.  [From  savor.]  Pleasing  and  grateful  to 
the  organs  of  taste  and  smell;  possessing  savor,  relish, 
or  richness  of  flavor  ;  piquant. 

— n.  [Fr.  savorte.]  (Bot )  See  Satureja. 

Savoy,  (sa-voi',)  [Fr.  saroie,]  a  former  duchy  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Sardinia, now  annexed  to  France,  and  forming  the 
depts.  of  Savoie  and  Hunte-Savoie,  having  N.  and  N.E. 
Switzerland,  S.E.  and  S.  Piedmont,  and  \\ .  the  depts.  of 
Isereand  Ain;  urea,  4,270  sq.  m.  It  is  the  most  elevated 
country  of  Europe,  consisting  principally  of  mountains, 
the  most  elevated  of  which  is  Mont  Blanc,  q.  v.  The 
valleys  and  low  grounds  are  fertile  anti  well  cultivated. 
1 rivers .  Rhone,  Arve.  Drance.and  Isere.  Lahes.  Annecy 
and  Bourget.  JV/.d.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye.  and  hemp. 
Min.  Iron,  copper,  silver,  lead,  coal,  and  salt.  Manuf. 
Cotton  Hnd  woollen  fabrics,  hosiery,  felt-hats,  glass, 
earthenware.  Ac.  Cap.  of  Savoie,  Chambery  ;  of  Iluute- 
Savoie,  Annecy.  S.  was  anciently  a  part  of  Sapaudia, 
whence  the  name  Saboia.  or  Savoy,  is  derived.  It  was 
erected  into  a  duchy  under  Amadeus  VIII.,  in  1416.  and 
was  ceded  to  France  in  1860.  J’op.  545,431. 

House  of  Savoy.  One  of  the  most  ancient  royal  fami¬ 
lies,  and  also  distinguished  for  having  produced  more 
great  vn  arrioi  s  and  politicians  than  any  other  royal  house 
of  Europe.  Its  origin  is  not  historically  established  but 
most  genealogists  trace  it  to  a  German  count,  Bert  hold, 
w ho,  in  the  11th  century,  established  vhimself  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Alps  between  Mont  Blanc  and 
Lake  Leman.  In  1111  his  descendants  wore  enr«>ll*d 
among  the  counts  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Count 
Amadeus,  in  1383,  founded  a  law  of  primogeniture  w  hich 
greatly  strengthened  the  family,  leading  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  acquisition  of  the  territory  of  Nice.  In  1416,  the 
counts  of  Savoy  adopted  the  title  of  Duke ;  and,  in  1418, 
they  acquired  the  principality  of  Piedmont.  Taking 
part  in  the  great  wars  between  France  and  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  now  on  the  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other,  as  policy  dictated,  the  princes  of  Savoy  increased 
their  possessions  in  all  directions,  but  chiefly  towards 
the  south;  and  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  they 
obtained  the  island  of  Sicily,  with  the  title  of  King. 
Sicily  had  to  be  exchanged,  in  1720.  for  the  isle  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  to  which  henceforth  the  royal  dignity  remained 
attached.  Genoa  and  the  surrounding  territory  w«-re 
added  to  the  Sardinian  crown  at  the  peace  of  1615.  The 
direct  male  line  of  the  House  of  Savoy  died  out  with 
King  Charles  Felix,  in  1831,  and  the  existing  Salic  law 
prohibiting  the  accession  of  females,  the  crown  fell  to 
Prince  Carlo  Alberto,  of  the  House  of  Savcy-Carignan. 
The  latter  branch  —  taking  its  name  from  a  small  town 
in  the  province  of  Turin  —  was  founded  by  Thomas 
Francis,  horn  in  1596,  a  younger  son  of  Duke  Carlo 
Emaniiele  I.  of  Savoy.  Kinn  Carlo  Alberto,  the  first  of 
the  house  of  Savoy-Carignan,  abdicated  the  throne, 
March  23,  1849,  in  favor  of  his  son,  Vittorio  Emaniiele 
II.,  the  first  Kingof  Italy.  See  Victor  Emanuel. 
Savoy',  n.  [Fr.  chon  de  iSavoie.]  (Bot.)  one  of  the 
hardier  of  the  varieties  of  Cabbage,  remarkable  tor  its 
bullute  or  blistered  leaves.  Is  is  the  type  of  a  race  of 
sub-varieties,  included  under  the  name  Brassicaoteracea 
— bullata  major. 

Savoy,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Berkshire 
co.,  125  m  W  N.W.  of  Boston:  pop.  in  1870,  861. 
Savoyard.  ( sav-oi’yardj  n  [Fr. ;  It.  SavoiardoJ 
(Geoy.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Savoy. 
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Sftvn,  (sa-voof,)  an  island  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
belonging  to  the  Dutch;  Lat.  10°  3 o'  S.,  Lou.  122° 30'  E. 
Ext.  25  m.  long,  aud  8  broad. 

Saw,  imp.  of  see.  q.v 

Saw,  n.  [A.  S.  sa^a.J  A  saying;  a  proverb  ;  a  maxim  ; 
an  axiom  ;  as,  “  Old  saws  aud  modern  instances.” 

Haliburton. 

— [A.  S.  sa<?o.]  A  cutting  instrument,  formed  from  a 
plate  of  sheet-steel,  and  toothed  by  means  of  a  press  and 
tools.  Circular  saws  have  the  advantage  of  being  very 
accurately  divided  in  their  teeth  by  means  of  a  division- 
plate  :  this  prevents  irregularity  of  size,  and  imparts 
smoothness  and  uniformity  ot  action.  All  saws  are 
hardened  and  tempered  in  oil.  The  forms  of  the  teeth 
do  not  depend  on  taste,  but  are  those  best  fitted  for  cut¬ 
ting  through  the  particular  section,  quality,  or  hardness 
of  the  substance  to  be  cut.  Iron  bars,  shaftings,  Ac.,  are 
cut  to  length  by  a  steel  circular  saw,- which  revolves 
very  rapidly.  (See  Circular).  The  iron  is  presented  to 
the  saw  red-hot.  A  bar  2  inches  in  diameter  can  thus 
be  cut  through  in  a  few  seconds. 

— v.  a.  [Ger.  sagen  ;  It.  segare  ;  Fr.  scier,  to  saw,  from  Lat. 
secure,  to  cut.]  To  cut  with  a  saw  ;  to  sunder  apart  with 
a  saw  ;  as  to  saw  timber.  —  To  form  by  cutting  with  a 
saw  ;  as,  to  saw  planks,  or,  in  other  words,  to  saw  logs 
into  planks.  —  To  hoax  ;  to  play  upon  ;  to  bamboozle. 
(An  Americanism.) 

— v.  n.  To  use  a  saw  ;  to  practise  sawing;  as,  he  sates  in¬ 
differently.  —  To  cut  with  a  saw  ;  as,  I  never  saw  a  saw 
saw  as  this  saw  saws.  —  To  be  cut  or  separated  with  a 
saw ;  as,  these  logs  saw  smoothly. 

w  nm isli,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  W.  co.,  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Pacific;  area,  1,600  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Hump 
tulips,  Satsop,  aud  Skokomish.  Surface.,  level  in  the  E. 
and  mountainous  in  the  W.;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap. 
Oakland.  Pop.  abt.  300. 

Sawarcar'iia  Hi  ver,  in  Dakota  Territory,  flows  into 
the  Missouri  River,  in  Lat.  45°  40'  N.,  Lon  100°  30'  W., 
after  a  W.  course  of  200  m. 

Sawar'ra-nut,  Saowari'-nut,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Ca- 

RYOCAR,  q.  V. 

Saw  -bill,  n.  (Zoo 7.)  A  family  of  birds,  Trinitidse , 
order  bisessores ,  comprising  birds  with  the  bill  as  long 
as  the  head,  gently  decurved  near  the  tip,  but  not 
hooked,  and  the  cutting  edges  dentated  ;  the  tarsi  rather 
long,  feet  large,  the  middle  and  outer  toes  connected 
for  more  than  half  their  length.  This  family  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  N.  America  by  Momotus  aeruliceps ,  the  Saw- 
bill  of  Mexico. 

Saw  der,  n.  [A  corruption  of  saMer.]  Flattery;  blar¬ 
ney  ;  honied  speech ;  —  used  generally  in  the  phrase 
soft  sawder ,  meaning  something  which  appeals  to  one’s 
vanity  or  self-esteem,  aud  is  employed,  generally,  to 
accomplish  some  purpose  or  design  ;  —  an  expression  of 
American  origin,  having  its  equivalent  in  the  English 
phrase  soft  soap.  (Vulgar.) 

Saw'll  list,  n.  Dust,  or  small  particles  of  wood  or  stone 
made  by  the  action  of  a  saw. 

Saw'er,  n.  A  sawyer. 

Saw'-fi§h,n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Squat- 
idte ,  haviug  a  very  long,  depressed  snout,  annexed  on 


Fig.  2310.  — saw-fish. 

each  side  with  pointed  spines,  planted  like  teeth.  The 
Common  Saw-fish,  Pristis  antiquorum  (  Fig.  2310),  found 
both  in  polar  and  tropical  seas,  attains  sometimes  the 
length  of  15  feet. 

Saw'- file,  n.  A  triangular  file  for  sharpening  a  saw. 

Saw'-fly,  n.  (ZoCl.)  See  Tenthredinet.e. 

Saw'-f  raine,  n.  The  frame  in  a  saw-mill,  in  which  the 
saw  is  set  for  action. 

Saw'-tfin,  n.  A  cotton-gin. 

Sawkehatcli'ee  Creek,  in  Alabama ,  flows  W.  into 
the  Tallapoosa  River,  from  Tallapoosa  co. 

Saw'*niamlrel,  n.  A  mandrel  for  holding  a  saw  firm 
in  a  lathe. 

$atv'-mi II,  n.  A  mill  for  sawing  timber,  marble,  Ac., 
driven  by  water,  steam,  or  other  power. 

Saw-mill  Flat,  in  California ,  a  village  of  Tuolumne 
co.,  abt.  1  m.  E.  of  Columbia;  pop.  abt.  350. 

§aw'ney,  n.  [Corrupted  from  Sandy,  a  familiar  diminu¬ 
tive  of  Alexander.)  A  Scotsman  ;  —  used  as  a  nickname. 
(Vulgar.)  — A  stupid  fellow ;  a  gaby ;  a  thick-headed  loon 

fcaw'-pit,  n.  A  pit  over  which  timber  is  sawed  by  two 
men,  one  standing  above  the  timber  and  the  other  below. 

Saw-set,  Saw'-wrest,  n.  An  instrument  employed 
to  set  or  turn  the  teeth  of  a  saw  a  little  outward. 

Naw''-  too  til  oil,  (-tootht,)a.  Having  a  tooth,  or  teeth, 
after  the  manner  of  a  saw. 

(Rot.)  Serrate,  as  certain  leaves. 

Saw'-wre«t,  (- rist .)  n.  Same  as  Saw-set.  q.  v. 

Naw'-wurt,  n.  (Rot.)  The  common  name  for  Serra- 
tula ,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Asteracese ,  having  the  habit 
and  qualities  of  the  thistle,  and  called  from  having  leaves 
edged  with  cutting  teeth.  —  Loudon. 
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Saw  yer,  n.  One  who  saws  timber  into  boards  or 
planks  :  also,  a  sawyer  of  wood  for  fuel. — In  the  U.  S.,  a 
limb  of  a  tree,  consisting  of  one  or  more  branches,  bob¬ 
bing  above  the  surface  of  a  stream  (as  in  the  Mississippi 
and  other  rivers),  and  presenting  a  serious  aud  oiteu 
fa ul  obstruction  to  navigation.  See  Snag 

Saw  yer’s  liar,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Kla¬ 
math  co.,  ou  Salmon  River,  abt.  25  in.  S.E.  of  Orleans  Bar. 

Sawyer’s  Mill,  in  M issachusetts,  a  manufacturing 
village  of  Worcester  co.,  35  m.  VV.  of  Boston. 

Saw  yer’s  River,  in  New  Hampshire,  rises  in  Graf¬ 
ton  co.,  aud  flows  E.,  forming  one  of  the  sources  of  Saco 
River. 

Saxa'tile,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  saxatilis,  from  saxum,  a  rock.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  living  among,  rocks. 

Saxe,  Maurice,  Count  de,  marshal  of  France,  was  a  nat¬ 
ural  son  of  Augustus  II.,  King  of  Poland,  aud  was  B.  at 
Dresden  in  169b.  lie  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age, 
and  was  present  with  Prince  Eugene  at  the  6iege  of 
Belgrade.  In  1720  he  went  to  Paris.  After  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt  to  get  himself  elected  Dukeof  Courland, 
he  took  service  in  the  French  army,  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  the  campaign  of  173:>-35,  and  was  made  lieuten¬ 
ant-general.  In  the  general  war  which  followed  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI ,  S.  took  a  distinguished 
part.  He  captured  Prague,  defended  Alsace,  and  in 
1743  was  named  marshal  of  France.  In  the  following 
year  he  held  a  command  in  Flanders.  One  of  his  most 
brilliant  achievements  was  his  victory  over  the  English 
and  Hanoverian  forces  at  Foutenoy  in  May,  1745.  He 
was  at  the  time  “  nearly  dead  of  dropsy  ;  could  not  sit 
on  horseback,  except  for  a  few  minutes;  was  carried 
about  in  a  wicker  bed  ;  had  a  lead  bullet  in  his  mouth 
all  day,  to  mitigate  the  intolerable  thirst.”  (Carlyle.) 
The  victoriesof  Roucoux  aud  Laufeldt,  andthecapture  of 
Maestricht,  added  to  his  fame  in  two  following  years.  S. 1 
was  a  man  of  great  size  and  strength,  intrepid,  self- 
possessed,  and  as  a  commander  won  fame  for  his  inge¬ 
nuity  and  dash  ;  but  he  was  one  of  the  most  dissolute  men 
of  his  age,  and  unscrupulous  in  the  gratification  of  his 
lust,  lie  d.  of  putrid  fever,  the  result  of  his  debauch¬ 
eries,  November  21,  1750.  Marshal  S.  was  author  of  a 
work  on  military  affairs,  entitled  Mes  Reveries ,  issued 
in  1757,  which  was  at  once  translated  into  English. 

Saxe.  See  p.  2306. 

Saxe- Al'ten  burg1,  (Duchy  of,)  a  state  of  N.  Ger¬ 
many,  inclosed  by  Saxe-Weimar,  the  kingdom  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  Prussian  Saxony,  and  Saxe-Meiningen  ;  area,  510 
sq.  m.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  very  fertile,  and 
agriculture  much  advanced.  Prod.  The  usual  cerealia. 
The  government  is  a  limited  monarchy,  in  accordance 
with  the  constitution  of  1831.  The  Duke  of  S.  A.  was  a 
member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  joined  the 
Prussian  Alliance,  Sept.  8,  I860.  Cap  Altenburg.  Pop. 
141,426. 

Saxe-Co'btirg-Go'lha,  (Duchy  of,)  a  state  of 
N.  Germany,  inclosed  by  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  and  Weimar;  area ,  970  sq.m.  It  is  a  lim¬ 
ited  monarchy,  and  joined  the  Prussian  Alliance,  Sept. 
8,  1866.  Cap.  Gotha.  Pop.  1875.  182,599. 

Saxe  -  Mean'ingen  -  IK ild'burgrhausen, 
(Ilucliy  of,)  a  state  of  N.  Germany,  consisting  of  the 
old  duchy  of  Meiningen,  Kranichfeld,  and  Hamburg: 
area,  970  sq.  m.  It  formed  an  alliance  with  Prussia, 
Sept.  8.  1866.  Cap.  Meiningen.  Pop.  1875,  194,494. 

Saxeville,  ( sax'vil ,)  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Waushara  co. :  pop.  abt.  1.1)00. 

Saxe-Wei'mar-Ei'senaeli,  (Grand  -  Duchy 
of,)  a  principality  of  N.  Germany,  consisting,  besides 
Weimar  and  Eisenach,  of  Alstadt.Illmenau.Ostheim,and 
Neustadt;  area,  1,418  sq.  in.  Charles  Augustus  received 
some  acquisition  of  territory,  and  the  title  of  Grand- 
Duke,  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  June  9,  1815.  Rep¬ 
resentative  government  was  introduced  in  1816.  It 
joined  the  Prussian  Alliance,  Sept.  8,  1866.  Chief  town. 
Weimar.  Pop.  (1875),  292,933. 

Sax-liorn,  n.  ( Mus .)  A  brass  instrument,  invented 
by  Mr.  A.  A.  J.  Sax,  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  large  portion,  after  passing  under  the  arm  of  the 
performer,  repasses  over  his  shoulder,  presenting  the 
bell  to  the  front.  The  advantage  of  this  shape  is  that 
it  avoids  the  elbows,  which  would  otherwise  impair  the 
progress  of  the  sound.  The}’  have  great  powers,  more 
especially  the  contra  bassos  in  E  and  B  flat;  the  latter 
of  which  has  forty-eight  feet  of  development  in  its  tube. 

Saxifra'g;a,  n.  (Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Saxifragacere ,  q.  v. 

Saxica'vons,  a.  [From  Lat.  saxum.  rock,  and  cavo,  to 
hollow.]  (Zool.)  Rock-boring ;  —  applied  to  marine  ani¬ 
mals  which  perforate  rocks. 

Sax i  cola,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  birds,  family  Sylvi- 
colidse ,  including  the  Furze-clmt. 

Saxifragacejr.  (sdks-e.frd.gaTse-e,)  n.  [Lat.  saxum, 
a  stone,  / rang  us,  to  break,  because  supposed  to  break  or 
dissolve  stones  in  the  bladder.]  (Rot.)  The  Saxifrage 
family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  So xifr agates.  Diao. 
Distinct  styles,  alternate  leaves,  and  unsymmetrical 
flowers.  —  They  are  herbs,  with  calyx  inferior,  or  gen¬ 
erally  moreor  less  superior.  4-5-partite.  Stamens  perig- 
ynous  or  hypogynous.  Ovary  superior,  or  more  or 
less  inferior,  composed  of  2  carpels,  united  at  the  base, 
and  diverging  at  the  apex  to  the  carpels.  Fruit  cap¬ 
sular,  1-2-celled.  Seeds  numerous,  small,  with  fleshy 
albumen.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  generally  na¬ 
tives  of  northern  regions,  and  usually  inhabit  moun¬ 
tain  districts,  being  sometimes  found  at  a  height  of 
16.000  feet  above  the  sea.  They  are  generally  character¬ 
ized  by  astringency.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
Henchera  Americana,  which,  under  the  name  of  alum¬ 
root,  is  much  used  as  an  astringent  in  North  America. 
Some  Saxnjraga  aFe  well-known  in  gardens,  aud  are] 


employed  to  cover  rock-works,  Ac.  S.  umhrosa,  the 
Ladies’  Cushion,  None-so-Pretty,  London  Pride, Ac.  (Fig. 
2311),  a  native  of  the  hills  of  Spain,  is  familiar  in  our 
flower-gardens.  There  are  abt.  50  American  species. 


Fig.  2311.  —  saxifrage,  (Saxifraga  umbrosa.) 


Saxifraga'IeSyR.  pi-  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants, 
sub-class  Prigynous  exogens.  Diag.  Monodichlatnyde- 
ous  flowers,  consolidated  carpels,  sutural  or  axile  pla¬ 
centa?.  indefinite,  a  polypetalous  corolla,  if  any  present, 
and  a  small  taper  embryo,  with  a  long  radicle  and  little 
or  no  albumen.  The  alliance  includes  5  orders.  —  Saxi- 
frac.ackjE,  II  ydraugeacEjE,  CunoniacejE,  Brexiace^e, 
and  Lythracea;,  q.  v. 

Saxon,  (sdks'on.  or  sdks'n,)  n.  [A.  S-  Seaxan ,  pi.  .SW/ar.] 
(Geog.)  Oneo|  a  nation,  or  people,  who  formerly  dwelt 
in  the  N.  part  of  Germany,  aud  who  invaded  and  con¬ 
quered  Britain  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries;  also,  a  na¬ 
tive  or  inhabitant  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  See  Sup’t. 

— The  language  of  the  ancient  Saxons;  Angi.o-Saxon. q. v. 

— a.  (Geog.)  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  the  ancient  Sax¬ 
ons,  their  country,  or  to  their  language;  also,  be¬ 
longing,  or  having  reference,  to  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
or  ils  inhabitants. 

Saxon  Arc  Eli  tool  u  re.  The  name  usually  given  to 
the  style  of  building 
used  in  England  before 
the  introduction  of  the 
Norman  architecture 
after  the  Conquest. 

T h  ere  are  few  speci  men s 
remaining  which  can  be 
depended  upon  as  gen¬ 
uine.  The  Suxoii8  built 
chiefly  in  wood,  and  all 
their  wooden  edifices 
are  now  lost.  It  seems 
probable  that  a  rude 
and  simple  style,  not 
unlike  early  Norman, 
was  that  used  by  the 
Saxons.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  buildings  .in  Kng- 
land  which  Mr.  Rick¬ 
man  considers  entitled 
to  rank  as  Saxon. 

Among  these.  the 
Tower  of  Earl’s  Bar¬ 
ton,  Northamptonshire 
(Fig.  2312), is  one  of  the 
best  examples. 

Sax 'on>  blue,  n.(  Dye¬ 
ing.)  A  solution  of  in¬ 
digo  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid:  —  it  is 
much  used  as  a  dye¬ 
stuff. — Saxon-green,  a 
color  obtained  by  dye¬ 
ing  with  yellow  upon  a  ground  of  Saxon-blue. 

Sax'oiibiir;*li,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  But¬ 
ler  yo.,  abt.  9  m.  S.S.E.  of  Butler. 

Saxonism,  (or  saks'n-,)  n.  An  idiom  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language. 

Sax 'oil  1st,  n.  One  learned  in  the  Anglo  Saxon  tongue. 

Sax  on  Vi  He*  hi  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  co.,  22  m.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

Sax'ony,  a  kingdom  situated  towards  the  N.E.  of  Ger¬ 
many,  bounded  S.  by  Bohemia,  and  N.  by  the  Prussian 
States;  Lat.  between  50°  10' and  51°  28'  N.,  Lon.  be¬ 
tween  11°  35'  and  15a3'  E. ;  area,  6.777  sip  in.  Saxony, 
politically  divided  into  the  four  circles  of  Dresden,  Leip¬ 
zig,  Zwickau,  and  Bautzen,  is  shaped  as  a  triangle,  of 
which  the  longest  line  is  the  frontier  on  the  side  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  formed  by  a  range  of  mountains,  extending  in  a 
long  line  from  S  W.  to  N.E.  In  the  southern  and  moun¬ 
tainous  parts,  the  valleys  only  are  well  cultivated;  hut 
in  the  level  districts  in  the  north,  tillage  is  general. 
The  mean  elevation  of  the  country  is  about  1.100  feet  — 
Rivers.  The  principal  are  the  Elbe,  the  two  Elsters,  the 
two  Mu  Idas,  the  Pleisse,  and  the  Saale.  —  Prod.  Wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  other  grain;  also  tobacco  and  hops; 
and.  in  a  few  situations  of  favorable  exposure,  vines. 
Fruit  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  a  fourth  of  the  sur¬ 
face  is  covered  with  excellent  timber.  The  breed  of  the 


Fig.  2312. 

TOWER  OF  EARL’S  BARTON, 
(Northamptonshire,  Eng.) 
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merino  sheep  is  celebrated,  and  yields  valuable  wool,! 
and  the  cattle  are  of  a  superior  kind.  Horses  are  not  j 
extensively  reared.  —  Minerals.  Few  countries  equal 
Saxony  in  mineral  riches,  and  in  none  has  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  natural  history  been  more  fully  described.  The 
topaz  is  frequently  found,  also  chrysolites,  amethysts, 
chalcedonies,  cornelians,  agates,  jasper,  garnets,  ami 
tourmalines  ;  and  among  the  coarser  stones,  serpentine, 
asbestos,  amianthus,  barytes,  and  filiates  of  lime.  The 
porcelain  clay  in  the  neighborhood  of  Meissen  is  well 
known  ;  there  are  also  fullers’-earth,  terra-sigillata,  and 
other  minerals  with  an  argillaceous  base;  petrifactions 
are  very  common.  The  lofty  primitive  mountains 
abound  in  iron  ;  the  secondary  in  copper  and  lead.  Next 
to  these  are  arsenic,  cobalt, antimony,  manganese,  zinc, 
sulphur,  alum,  vitriol,  and  borax.  The  salt-mines  and 
springs  of  Saxony  are  included  in  the  districts  ceded  in 
1815  to  Prussia.  There  are  also  a  few  silver-mines  — 
Manuf.  These  comprise  llneu  and  woollen  goods, 
stockings,  fine  porcelain  called  Dresden  china ,  cotton- 
spinning,  and  silks.  Tanneries  are  general,  and  paper 
manufactories  are  numerous.  Every  town  of  conse¬ 
quence  has  breweries  and  distilleries.  At  Dresden,  also, 
there  are  foundries  of  cannon  aud  shot.  —  Exp.  These 
comprise  minerals,  linen,  yarn,  woollens,  and  lace  — 
Imp.  Silk,  flax, cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  wine,  and  in  certain 
seasons,  grain.  —  Education.  Good  ;  public  instruction 
being  well  developed,  while  the  University  of  Leipzig  is 
one  of  the  best  in  Germany. —  Govt.  A  hereditary 
limited  monarchy.  —  Army,  26,000.  After  being,  during 
many  centuries,  an  electorate,  Saxony  was  formed,  in 
1806,  into  a  kingdom,  in  consequence  of  the  occupancy 
of  Prussia  by  Napoleon  I.  The  Prussians  invaded  Sax¬ 
ony  in  June,  1866,  and  by  a  treaty  signed  Oct.  21,  the 
King  of  Saxony  agreed  to  pay  to  Prussia  abt.  $8,000,000, 
ceded  the  fortress  of  Komgstein.  and  afterwards  joined 
the  Confederation  of  N. Germany.  Saxony  contributed, 
in  1877,  the  XII.  Army  Corps  to  the  German  Empire, 
with  which  it.  was  incorporated  in  1 s 7 1 .  The  actual 
King  Albert  was  crowned  Oct.  1873.  J*op.  (18*  6;,  2,760,- 
586. 

Sax  ophone,  ^  (Mus.)  A  brass  instrument,  made  ol 
various  sizes,  soprano,  alto,  and  bass,  and  played  with  a 
mouth-reed  like  a  clarionet.  It  was  invented  by  M.  Sax 
Sax  ton,  in  Minn.y  a  vill.  of  Lake  co. ;  in  Penna.,  a 
p.-vill.  of  Bedford  co. 

5ay,  (imp.  and  pp.  said,  contracted  from  sated.)  [A.  S. 
secy  an ,  seep  an  ;  Du.  zegge.n  ;  G«*r.  sagen.]  To  put  forth 
or  pronounce  in  articulate  sounds;  to  utter  in  words; 
to  speak  ;  to  declare;  as,  what  do  you  sayf  she  said  so 
positively.  —  To  repeat;  to  rehearse;  as,  to  say  one’s 
prayers. — To  allege,  by  way  of  argument  ;  as,  it  is  all 
that  can  be  said  for  him. 

—  To  report  or  announce  as  a  judgment,  decision,  or 
opinion;  —  hence,  to  form  an  opinion  upon;  to  be  de¬ 
termined  in  mind  as  to ;  as  it  is  hard  to  say  what  is  best 
to  be  done. 

It  is  said ,  or  they  say ,  it  is  commonly  asserted,  ru¬ 
mored,  or  reported  ;  as,  it  is  said  you  have  had  a  for¬ 
tune  left  to  you,  they  say  the  old  lady  likes  rum  in  her  tea. 
— Sty,  used  parenthetically  in  the  imperative  for,  speak  ; 
tell  me. 

“  Say,  Stella,  feel  you  no  conteut?”  —  Swift. 

That  is  to  say,  that  is;  in  other  words. 

•— v.  7i.  To  speak ;  to  tell ;  to  utter;  to  relate. 

*— n.  [A.  S.  sayn.]  A  speech;  that  which  is  said;  a  say¬ 
ing;  a  proverb;  a  current  story;  as,  let  him  say  his 
say.  (Colloq.) 

Say 'brook,  in  Connecticut .  a  post-township  of  Middle¬ 
sex  co.,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  35  m.  S.S.E.  of  Hart¬ 
ford;  pop.  1,267. 

Saybrooli,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-township  of  Ashtabula  co., 
abt.  4  in.  W.  of  Ashtabula ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Say'er,  n.  One  who  says,  speaks,  or  utters;  ns,  a sayer 
of  good  things. 

Sayette',  n.  A  mixed  fabric  of  silk  and  cotton. 

Simmonds. 

Say 'in  n.  Something  said  ;  an  expression ;  a  sentence 

uttered;  a  declaration ;  —  particularly,  an  aphorism;  a 
byword;  an  adage;  a  maxim  ;  an  axiom;  a  popular  or 
proverbial  expression. 

Say'lor,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Polk 
co.;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Say'lorsburs1,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Monroe  co.,  112  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Scab,  7i.  [A.S.  scapt;  It.  scabbia.  from  Lat.  scabies  — 
scabo. \  {Med.)  An  eruption  of  minute  pimples  on  the 
skin,  which,  by  its  itching,  causes  those  affected  with  it 
to  scratch ;  an  incrusted  substance,  dry  and  rough, 
formed  over  a  sore  in  healing. 

{Farriery.)  A  contagious  disease  of  sheep,  resem¬ 
bling  the  mange  in  horses.  Ac. 

— A  mean,  paltry,  dirty  fellow ;  as,  a  scab  of  a  carrier. 

V  Estrange. 

Scab'll  a  r<l,  n.  [Teel,  skalpr.]  The  sheath  of  a  sword. 
— v.  a.  To  place  in  a  scabbard  or  sheath,  as  a  sword. 
Scab'bcd,  a.  [From  scab.]  Abounding  with  scabs; 
scabby. 

—  Diseased  with  the  scab  or  mange.  —  Paltry;  sorry; 
vile  ;  worthless;  as,  a  scabbed  fruit.  —  Dryden. 

Scab'liedliess,  n.  State  of  being  scabbed. 

Sea b'bi  ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  scabby. 
Scab'blc,  v.  a.  Same  as  Scapple,  q.  v. 

Scab  by,  a.  (comp,  scabbier  ;  superl.  scabbiest.)  [From 
scab.]  Affected  with  scabs;  full  of  scabs;  as,  a  scabby 
tetter.  —  Dryden. 

— Diseased  with  the  scab  ;  mangy;  aR,  scabby  Rheep. 

Sca  bies,  n.  [Lat.]  (Med.)  The  itch.  See  Itch. 
Scabio  sa,  7i.  [Lat.  scaber,  ro  igh,  from  its  hairy  sur¬ 
face.]  (Bot.)  The  Scabious,  a  genus  of  the  order  Dip- 
sacacea.  S.  succisa  is  said  to  yield  a  green  dye.  It  is 


called  the  DenTs-bit  Scabious  on  account  of  its  abruptly- 
termiuated  root,  which  appears  as  though  a  piece  had 
been  bitten  off.  The  Sweet  Scabious,  S.  atruptirpura , 
of  which  the  Double-dwarf  Scabious  (Fig.  2313)  is  a 
variety,  is  a  well  known  fragrant  gurdeu-ttower.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  native  ot  India. 


Sca'biouH,  a.  Consisting  of  scabs  ;  itchy  ;  leprous  ;  as, 
scabious  eruptions. 

— 7i.  [Fr.  scubieuse.)  (Bot.)  One  of  the  Scabiosa,  q.  v. 

Scab  Ubic,  Scabbing1,  n.  A  chip  of  stone. 

Sca'brons,  a.  [Fr.  scabreux ,  from  Lat.  scabery  rough.] 
Having  hard,  rough,  short,  jagged  points ;  rugged. — 
Harsh;  unmelodious;  unmusical;  as,  a  scabrous  line 
in  poetry. 

Scabrousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sca¬ 
brous;  rugged  ness  ;  harshness;  roughness. 

Scad,  7i.  (Zobl.)  Same  as  Horse-Mackerel,  q.  v. 

Sca*vo'la.  See  Mltius. 

Scaffold,  n.  [Fr.  ichafaud ;  It.  catafalco ;  L.  Lat. 
cataf alius.]  A  temporary  gallery  or  stage  raised  either 
for  shows  or  spectators  ;  an  assemblage  or  structure  of 
timbers,  boards,  or  plants,  erected  by  tlie  wall  of  a 
building  to  support  the  workmen ;  as,  to  raise  a  scaffold. 
— Particularly,  a  stage  or  elevated  platform  erected  for 
the  execution  of  a  criminal ;  as,  to  perish  on  the  scaffold 

— v.  a.  To  furnish  with  a  scaffold;  to  sustain;  to  prop; 
to  uphold. 

Scaffold  mg'-  n.  A  frame  or  structure  raised  for  sup¬ 
port  in  an  elevated  place;  a  frame-work;  a  stage;  a 
scaffold  ;  anything  which  supports  or  sustains.  —  Mate¬ 
rials  for  the  construction  of  scaffolds. 

Scaf  fold -pole,  ii.  A  long  pole  used  in  the  building 
of  a  scaffold. 

Sca&flia,  n.  [It.,  a  scale  or  shell.]  (Min.)  A  reddish 
variety  of  chalk.  —  Dana. 

Scagliola,  (skal-ye-o'lai)  n.  [It.]  A  term  applied  to 
ornamental  plaster-work,  made  of  finely-ground  calcined 
gypsum  worked  into  a  paste  with  glue.  It  produces! 
the  most  perfect  imitation  of  marble,  from  which  it  can 
scarcely  bo  distinguished  either  by  the  eye  or  the  touch, 
as  it  takes  an  equally  high  polish,  and  is  equally  hard 
and  cold  to  the  touch.  In  Italy, S.  has  long  been  in  use, 
where  it  was  invented  by  Guido  del  Conte,  or  Fassi 
(1584-1649),  an  ingenious  mason  of  Cari,  near  Correggis, 
in  Lombardy.  It  lias  been  brought  into  more  general 
use  since  that  time,  and  the  manufacture  has  not  only 


decorations,  it  has  to  a  considerable  extent  superseded 
the  use  of  colored  marbles,  being  far  less  costly  and 
quite  as  durable.  In  the  process  of  manufacture,  the 
purest  of  gypsum  is  first  broken  into  small  pieces,  and 
after  being  calcined,  is  reduced  to  powder.  It  is  then 
passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  mixed  with  Flanders 
glue,  isinglass,  Ac.  While  in  this  condition,  it  is  mixed 
with  different  coloring  matters,  according  to  the  shades 
of  color  required  in  the  variety  of  marble  to  be  imitated. 
In  this  state  it  is  laid  on  like  cement.  After  hardening, 
the  next  process  is  to  polish  it ;  this  is  effected  first  by 
rubbing  with  pumice-stone,  and  afterwards  by  rubbing 
it  with  tripoli  and  charcoal  on  a  piece  of  fine  linen,  and 
afterwards  with  felt  dipped  in  tripoli  and  oil,  and  lastly 
with  oil  alone.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  &-work 
is  that  it  can  he  applied  to  columns  made  of  wood  and 
hollow,  or  else  filled  with  a  plaster  core.  Columns  of 
this  kind  do  not  require  that  support  in  the  floor  be¬ 
neath  which  is  necessary  when  solid  shafts  of  marble 
are  employed.  The  use  of  S.  is  not  confined  to  col¬ 
umns  and  pilasters  only;  it  can  be  applied  to  other 
ornamental  purposes,  such  as  table-slabs,  pedestals,  bor¬ 
ders  of  floors,  Ac.  By  means  of  S.y  some  of  the  rarest 
and  most  costly  stones  can  be  imitated  ;  such  as  por¬ 
phyry,  verde-antico,  giallo-antico,  and  others. 

Sral'able,  «.  That  may  be  scaled;  as,  scalable  heights. 

Scalatle',  Scala do,  n.  (Mil.)  Same  as  Escalade, v. 

Scala  Xo'va,  a  seaport-town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Scala  Nova,  40  ni.  S.  of  Smyrna.  It  has  an  im¬ 
portant  export  trade.  Pop.  20.000.  — The  Gulf  of  Scala 
Nova,  inclosed  at  the  S.  by  the  island  of  Samos,  is  40  in. 
long  and  20  broad. 

Scala  ria,  n.  [Lat.,  flight  of  steps.]  (Zobl.)  The  Won- 
tle-trap.  a  genus  of  Gasteropodous  mollusca,  family 
Litorimida ,  distinguished  by  having  the  turreted  spire 
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covered  with  longitudinal,  elevated,  rather  sharp  ribs, 
and  the  mouth  being  encir¬ 
cled  by  a  varix.  The  finest 
species  ( Seal  a  via  pretiosa) 

(Fig.  2314),  was  long  famous 
for  the  rarity  and  high 
prices  given  for  a  single  speci¬ 
men.  It  is  now  found  to  be 
not  an  uncommon  shell  in 
the  Eastern  seas.  It  is 
known  by  the  whorls  being 
separated  from  each  other. 

Scalar'iform,  a.  Having  transverse  bars  and  spaces, 
after  the  manner  of  a  ladder. 

SeHl  awag,«.  A  pitiful  scamp;  a  scapegrace.  (Vulgar.) 

Scald,  ( skawld ,)  v.  a.  [Icel.  s  Clldu,  to  deprive  of  l.air 
or  bristles.]  To  deprive  of  hair  or  bristles  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  boiling  water;  to  burn  or  painfully  affect  or 
injure  by  immersion  in,  or  contact  with,  a  liquor  of  a 
boiling  heat,  or  a  heat  approaching  it  :  as,  to  scald  one’s 
fingers,  to  scald  the  carcass  of  a  pig  alter  killing.  —  To 
expose  to  a  boiling  or  violent  heat  over  a  fire,  or  in  wa¬ 
ter  or  other  liquor ;  as,  to  scald  milk. 

— 71.  A  burn  or  injury  to  the  skin  or  flesh,  as  by  hot  liquor, 
or  steam.  —  Scurf  or  scab  on  the  head. 

Scald,  Skald,  n.  [Icel.  ska  lid.]  (Scand.  Lit.)  One 
of  the  poets  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  race.  They 
were  the  companions  and  chroniclers  of  tlieir  kings  and 
princes,  attended  them  on  their  martial  expeditions, 
and  resided  at  their  courts  in  times  of  peace.  They 
sang  the  praises  of  the  gods  and  the  exploits  of  tlieir 
mighty  men.  They  were  often  richly  rewarded  for  tlieir 
songs,  and  sometimes  even  permitted  to  marry  1  lie 
daughters  of  princes.  A  sacred  character  was  also 
attached  to  them,  and  they  performed  the  office  of  am¬ 
bassadors  between  hostile  tribes.  See  Norwegian  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Literature. 

ScaEd'er,  SkaBd'cr,  n.  A  Scandinavian  poet  or 

scald. 

Scald-head,  Scai.led-head.  n.  (Med.)  The  popular 
name  of  a  fungous  parasitic  disease  of  the  scalp  (and 
occasionally  of  the  face  and  other  parts),  known  in 
medical  phraseology  as  Purus ,  Tinea  favosa ,  and  P<r- 
rigo  scutulata.  The  primary  seat  of  the  parasite  is  in 
the  lowest  portion  of  the  hair-follicles,  outside  the  layer 
of  epithelium  which  covers  the  root  of  the  hair.  The 
plant  is,  however,  often  found  in  cup-shaped  depressions 
on  the  surface  of  the  scalp,  forming  the  yellow  honey- 
comb-liko  masses  which  suggested  the  specific  name 
Favus  (honey-comb)  for  the  disease.  The  honeycomb 
crust  continues  to  increase,  preserving  its  circular  form 
and  depressed  centre,  till  it  occasionally  reaches  a  diam¬ 
eter  of  nearly  half  an  inch.  These  crusts  commonly 
appear  in  crops,  and  maybe  either  distinct  or  cot ‘fluent. 
At  a  more  advanced  stage,  the  epidermis  disappears, 
and  a  viscid  fluid  is  secreted  in  such  abundance  as  to 
form  one  entire  incrustation  over  the  entire  head  ;  hence 
the  Porrigo  larvalis  —  mask- or  visor-like  scald-head. 
The  smell  of  the  scab  is  peculiar,  and  has  been  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  the  urine  of  a  cat,  or  of  a  cage  in  which 
mice  have  been  kept.  It  is  probably  due  to  a  species 
of  alcoholic  fermentation  in  connection  with  the  vege¬ 
table  growth.  The  scab  sometimes  resembles  a  lupine, 
or  a  minute  shield,  rather  than  the  cell  of  the  honey¬ 
comb,  and  hence  the  varieties  of  scald-head  which  have 
been  described  under  the  name  of  Porrigo  lupinosa  and 
Porrigo  scutulata.  The  great  point  to  he  aimed  at  in 
the  treatment  of  this  affection  is  to  destroy  the  crypto- 
gamic  parasite,  and  to  eradicate  its  germ.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  the  head  should  be  shaved,  and  poultices  then 
applied  till  the  scabs  are  removed.  Tar-ointment  should 
then  be  applied,  night  and  morning,  the  old  ointment 
being  washed  off  with  soft-soap  and  water  before  the 
fresh  dose  is  laid  on.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
in  place  of  the  preceding  treatment,  it  is  sometimes 
sufficient  to  cut  the  hair  close,  and  to  wash  the  affected 
parts,  night  and  morning,  with  oil  of  turpentine.  If  the 
disease  docs  not  yield  to  these  applications,  the  same 
treatment  as  that  recommended  for  ringworm  must  be 
tried. 

Scald'lc.  Kkald'ie,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  the 
ancient  Scalds,  or  composed  by  them  ;  hh.  Sea  I  die  writings. 

Scald'ing-liot,  a.  80  hot  as  to  scald  or  blister  the 
skin. 

Scale,  (skal.)  n.  [A  S .  scale,  sceale ;  Fr.  Icaille.]  The 
basin  or  dish  of  a  balance; — hence,  the  balance  itself,  or 
whole  apparatus,  which  is  more  usually  rendered  in  the 
plural ;  as,  to  turn  the  scales. 

—pi.  (Astron.)  The  6ign  of  the  Balance,  or  Libra,  in  the 
zodiac. 

(Zobl.)  The  name  applied  to  the  plates,  generally  thin, 
small,  and  imbricated,  which  defend  the  nkin  of  fi>hes. 
They  are  substances  of  different  texture,  which  are  de¬ 
veloped  beneath  the  true  epiderm,  and  appertain  to  the 
system  of  the  rete  mucosum.  The  so-called  scales  of 
serpents  and  other  reptiles  are  modifications  of  the 
epidermis,  and  are  sometimes  termed  scutes. 

(Bot.)  A  small  scale-like  appendage,  resembling  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  leaf;  as,  the  scale,  of  a  bud,  of  a  pine-cone,  Ac. 

— The  thin  metallic  lining  of  the  handle  of  a  pocket-knife. 

— Any  incrustation  deposited  on  the  interior  parts  of  a 
steam-boiler,  or  any  vessel  in  which  water  is  heated. 

Scale,  armor.  ( Archseol .)  Ancient  armor  consisting 
of  small  metallic  scales  overlapping,  and  fastened  upon 
a  lining  of  leather  and  cloth. 

Scale,  71.  [Fr.  tchelle ;  Lat.  scala ,  from  scando ,  to 
climb.]  A  ladder,  or  series  of  steps,  or  any  means  of 
ascent. 

“  On  these  mountains  the  mark  of  ancient  scales  of  stairs  n.ay 

I  be  seen.’  —  Addison. 

I — Hence,  any  instrument,  figure,  line,  or  scheme,  grad- 
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aated  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  extent  or  propor¬ 
tions;  as,  specifically,  (1.)  In  mensuration,  a  lino  or 
rule  of  a  definite  length,  divided  into  a  given  number 
of  equal  parts,  and  used  lor  the  purpose  of  measuring 
other  linear  magnitudes;  also,  a  mathematical  instru¬ 
ment,  consisting  of  an  assemblage  of  lines  and  figures 
engraved  on  a  plane  rule,  by  means  of  which  certain 
proportional  quantifies  or  arithmetical  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  inspection,  as,  the  plane  scale ,  the  diagonal 
scale,  Gunter’s  scale,  & c. — (2.)  A  basis  for  a  numeral 
system  ;  as,  the  decimal  scale. ,  denary  scale.,  binary  scale. 
&c.—(3.)  A  scale  of  distance,  denoting  miles,  yards,  feet, 
Ac.,  for  a  map,  chart,  or  plan. 

—Hence,  regular  gradation;  a  series,  rising  by  steps  or 
degrees,  like  those  of  a  ladder;  progressive  series; 
scheme  of  comparative  rank  or  order;  as,  “  according  to 
their  several  gradations  in  the  seal?  of  beings.” — C Vieyne. 

—Anything  graduated  or  marked  with  degrees  at  equal 
distances;  as, a  map  ou  a  scale  of  an  inch  to  the  square 
mile. 

( Mas.)  A  series  of  sounds,  rising  or  falling  from  any 
given  pitch  or  tone  to  the  greatest  possible  distance 
through  such  intermediate  degrees  as  make  the  succes¬ 
sion  most  agreeable  and  perfect;  and  which  contains  all 
the  harmonical  divisions  most  commodiously  divided. 
The  scale  may  be  simple,  as  comprising  only  the  notes 
of  one  octave,  or  compound,  as  embracmg  a  series  of 
octaves  Taken  in  the  former  sense,  it  pi*ents  a  limited 
course  of  contiguous  degrees  of  different  dimensions,  as 
tones  and  semitones  ;  received  in  the  latter  sense,  it  im¬ 
plies  a  series  of  equal  degrees,  consisting  of  equal  degrees 
or  semitones,  and  bounded  only  by  the  powers  of  instru¬ 
mental  expression.  Again,  in  its  former  sense,  the  scale 
signifies  a  measured  course  of  tones  and  semitones,  taken 
in  certain  order,  as  that  order  which  constitutes  the 
major  mode,  or  that  which  forms  the  minor  mode;  hut, 
in  its  latter  sense,  it  neither  has  nor  requires  any  diver¬ 
sified  arrangement  whatever.  The  modern  scale,  con¬ 
sisting  as  it  does  of  an  enumeration  of  all  the  diatonic 
sounds  of  our  system,  arranged  in  order,  is  properly 
termed  the  universal  system ,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Turks  combined  their  three  scales  (viz.,  the  Diatonic, 
Chromatic,  and  Enharmonic,  each  consisting  of  four 
sounds  only),  under  the  name  of  Tetrachord.  See  Music. 

— Act  of  storming  a  place  by  uiouutiug  the  wall  on  lad¬ 
ders.  See  Escalade. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  escalader ,  from  Lat.  scala ,  a  ladder.]  To  climb, 
as  by  a  ladder  :  to  mount  or  ascend  by  steps;  to  clamber 
up  ;  as,  to  scale  a  mountain  peak. 

— [From  scale,  a  balance.]  To  measure  or  compare;  to 
weigh,  (r.) 

— [From  scale,  the  lamina  of  a  fish.]  To  strip  or  clear  of 
scales;  as,  to  scale  a  fish.  —  To  take  off  their  lamina? 
or  scales;  to  pare  off  a  surface.  —  To  scatter  or  spread 
about,  as  manure,  straw,  Ac.  (Prov.  English.) 

(Gun.)  To  clean,  as  the  inside  of  a  cannon,  by  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  a  small  quantity  of  powder.  —  Totten. 

— v.  n.  To  separate  and  come  off  in  thin  layers;  to  peel 
off  in  thin  laminae  ;  as,  the  surface  of  a  scab  scales  off. 
—  To  dispose  ;  to  dissipate  ;  to  scatter. 

Scale'-beam,  n.  The  beam  or  lever  of  a  balance. 

Scale-board,  ( skdVurd ,)  n.  A  thin  veneer  used  for 
covering  the  exterior  surface  of  pieces  of  furniture,  Ac. 

(Print.)  A  thin  slip  of  wood  used  to  extend  a  page  to 
its  true  length,  make  types  register,  secure  uniformity 
of  margin,  and  for  other  purposes.  —  Savage. 

Scaled. a.  Possessing  scales  like  a  fish;  squamous;  as, 
a  scaled  serpent. 

Soale'less,  a.  Without  scales. 

Scalene',  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  scalenus;  Gr.  skalenos.) 
( Geom .)  With  the  sides  and  angles  unequal;  as,  a 
scalene  triangle.  —  With  the  axis  inclined  to  the  base  ; 
as,  a  scalene  cone. 

— n.  (Geom.)  A  triangle  presenting  unequal  sides  and 
angles. 

Scalenobe'dron,  n.  [Gr.  skalenos,  unequal,  and 
hedra,  base.]  (Crystallog.)  A  pyramidal  form  under 
the  rhombohedral  system,  in  which  the  pyramids  are 
six-sided,  and  the  faces  are  scalene  triangles.  —  Dana. 

Seal 'or,  n.  One  who  scales. 

Scales  Hound,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  12  m.  N.E.  of  Galena;  pop.  1,600. 

Scale'-stone,  n.  (Min.)  See  Tabular  Spar. 

Scali#er,  ( skal'e-jer ,)  father  and  son,  both  eminent 
for  their  vast  literary  acquirements.  Julius,  the  elder, 
was  b.  at  Verona,  1484.  He  was  at  first  in  the  army, 
then  he  studied  physic ;  and,  after  he  was  forty  years 
of  age,  he  began  to  study  Greek,  and  became  eminent 
for  his  prodigious  learning  and  critical  writings.  He 
wrote  several  learned  works,  amj  commentaries  on  some 
of  the  ancient  authors.  D.  1558.  —  Joseph,  the  younger, 
was  B.  in  1540.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  wrote  a 
tragedy  on  the  story  of  “(Edipus,  ”  acquired  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  languages  almost  without  a  master,  and 
was  esteemed  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age,  ami  the 
‘•Colossus”  of  literature.  He  was  professor  at  Leyden, 
and  annotated  on  most  of  the  classics.  D.  1609. 

Soa'IiiiOHM,  n.  State  of  being  scaly ;  roughness. 

Sea I'iii#'- bar,  Scal'in#- liam'mer,  n.  A  rod 
or  hammer  fo>  removing  scale  from  the  heated  surfaces 
of  a  steam-hoiier. 

Seal'ing'lad'(ler,n.  (Mil  )  A  ladder  constructed  in 
lengths  of  about  12  feet,  which  are  joined  together  by 
inserting  the  end  of  one  portion  in  staples  at  the  end  of 
another,  and  securing  it. 

Scallop.  ( skoTlup ,)  n.  [Du.  sche.lp,  a  shell.]  (Conch.) 
See  Escallop.  ...... 

_ A  recess  or  curvature  of  the  edge  of  anything,  like  that 

on  the  margin  of  a  scallop-shell. —  A  kind  o!  vessel  for 
baking  oysters  in.  ,  ,  .  ..  . 

a.  To  mark,  or  cut,  the  edge  or  border  of  anything 
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into  segments  or  circles,  like  those  of  a  scallop.  —  To 
cook  in  the  shell,  as  oysters. 

Scalloped,  (sk6Vlupt,)a.  Furnished  with,  or  performed 
by,  or  in,  a  scallop.  —  Cut  at  the  edge  into  segments  of 
circles. 

Scalloped  oysters.  (Cookery.)  Opened  oysters  baked 
with  bread-crumbs  strewed  over  the  surface. 

Scalp,  n.  [Du.  schelp,  or  schulp.  a  shell.]  The  skin  of  the 
cranium  on  the  top  of  the  head;  — sometimes,  the  skull 
itself,  or  the  fore  part  of  it ;  — specifically,  the  skin  of 
the  top  of  the  head  cut  or  torn  off,  as  by  the  N.  Amer¬ 
ican  Indians. 

— v.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  scalp  or  integuments  of  the  head  ; 
as,  the  Arapahoes  scalp  their  captives. 

Scalp  el,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  scalpellum.\  A  small,  sur¬ 
gical,  cutting  instrument  or  knife,  used  in  anatomical 
dissections  and  surgical  operations. 

Scalp'er,  Scalp'iii#-i  roil.  n.  (Sure/.)  A  raspatory. 

Seal p'rilbrin,  a.  [Lat  sculprum,  chisel,  and  forma, 
form.]  Chisel-shaped,  as  the  incisors  of  rodent  animals. 

Scal'y,  a.  Rough;  covered  with,  or  abounding  in,  scales ; 
squamose  ;  as,  a  scaly  alligator.  —  Resembling  scales, 
laminae,  or  layers.  —  Mean;  scabby;  underhand;  as,  a 
scaly  fellow,  he  served  me  a  scaly  trick.  (Colloquial  and 
vulgar.) 

(Bot.)  Laminate;  as,  a  scaly  bulb.  —  Covered  with 
layers;  as,  a  scaly  stem. 

Scal'y-wing'ed,  a.  Having  wings  iu  the  form  of 
scales,  as  certain  insects. 

Scania ii 'der,  or  Xanthus,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
rising  in  Mt.  Ida,  ami  flowing  W.S.W.  into  the  iEgean  Sea. 

Scam'blc.  v.  n.  [Du.  schommelen ,  to  stir,  to  shake.] 
To  be  quick,  busy, or  scrambling;  to  be  bold,  turbulent, 
and  rapacious  ;  as,  a  scumbling  soldier.  —  To  move  about 
in  an  awkward  manner;  as,  ^  scumbling  shifts.” — More. 

— v.  n.  To  maul;  to  mangle. 

Scam'bler,  n.  One  who  scamhles.  — One  who  sponges  ; 
a  bold  trespasser  upon  one’s  hospitality  or  generosity. 

$oam'l>liii#Iy,  adr.  In  a  scumbling  manner. 

Scam 'ill  o  n  y,  n.  [Lat.  scammonia.]  ( Med. )  A  gum- 
resin,  the  product  of  the  plant  Convolvulus  scammonium. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  resinous  purgatives,  being 
less  drastic  and  irritating  than  aloes,  and  more  manage¬ 
able  than  colocynth  or  jalap.  S.  is  a  simple  purgative, 
and  acts  exclusively  on  the  small  intestines;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  amount  of  it  employed,  is  either  a  laxa¬ 
tive,  purgative,  or  cathartic,  and  on  this  account  it 
enters  into  many  of  the  preparations  of  the  pharmaco¬ 
poeia,  and  is  a  great  favorite  with  most  medical  meu  for 
children. 

Scamp,  n.  [From  O.  Fr.  escamper ,  to  abscond.]  A 
mean  knave;  a  rascaliy  person;  a  rogue;  a  petty  vil¬ 
lain;  a  pitiful  scoundrel.  (Colloq.) 

Scam'per,  v.  n.  (See  Scamp.)  Originally,  to  flee  from 
the  field  of  battle. —  Hence,  to  run  with  fear  and  celer¬ 
ity;  to  hasten  flight;  as,  he  scampered  away  home. 

— n.  A  hasty  flight;  a  run,  as  on  a  horse;  as,  to  take  a 
scamper. 

Scampish,  a.  Resembling  or  befitting  a  scamp  ;  ras¬ 
cally  ;  roguish;  with  petty  villany;  as,  scampish  be¬ 
havior. 

Scan,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  scanned,)  (skiind.)  [Lat. 
scandere.]  To  measure  or  read  by  its  feet,  as  a  verse  ; 
to  examine,  as  a  verse,  by  counting  the  feet;  to  recite 
or  measure,  as  verse,  by  distinguishing  the  feet  in  pro¬ 
nunciation. —  Hence,  to  examine  with  critical  care  or 
nicety ;  to  scrutinize. 

Scan'dal,  n.  [Fr.  scandale  ;  Lat.  scandal um  ;  Gr.  skan- 
dalon]  A  cause  or  occasion  of  sin;  the  condition  of 
being  imputatively  disgraced  or  subjected  to  reproach; 
reproach  or  reprobation  evoked  by  that  which  is  re¬ 
garded  as  wrong,  heinous,  or  flagrant.  —  Opprobrious 
censure;  reproachful  aspersion;  defamatory  speech  or 
report;  something  uttered  which  is  false  and  injurious 
to  reputation;  slander  or  defamatory  talk  circulated 
heedlessly  or  falsely. 

(Equity.)  Anything  alleged  in  the  pleadings  which 
is  impertinent  and  reproachful  to  any  person,  or  which 
derogates  from  the  dignity  of  the  court,  or  is  contrary  to 
good  manners.  —  Daniell. 

— v.  a.  To  asperse,  traduce,  defame,  or  treat  opprobri- 
ously.  (r.) 

SraiHlalize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  scandaliser,  from  Gr.  skan- 
dalizo.]  To  offend  l»y  some  action  supposed  criminal; 
to  displease;  to  subject  to  reproach:  to  excite  the  repro¬ 
bation  of;  as,  he  scandalized  his  family  by  his  notorious 
vices.  —  To  reproach;  to  defame;  to  assail  with  oppro¬ 
brium  ;  to  traduce;  to  slander;  to  bring  disgrace  upon; 
as.  the  better  class  of  people  Jooked  on  scandalized. 

Soan'ilaloiiH,  a.  [Fr.  scandaleux.]  Giving  scandal 
or  offence;  exciting  reprobation;  calling  forth  oppro¬ 
brium;  as,  6iicb  conduct  would  be  deemed  smndalous. 
— That  brings  shame  or  ignominy;  opprobrious;  dis¬ 
graceful  to  reputation;  as.  a  scandalous  vice. —  Defam¬ 
atory;  libellous;  scurrilous;  as,  a  scandalous  story. 

&<*an'cluloii*Sy.  udv.  Shamefully;  in  a  manner  to 
cause  scandal  or  excite  offence.  —  Censoriously;  cap¬ 
tiously;  with  a  disposition  or  propensity  to  find  fault; 
as.  a  person  scandalously  nice  or  particular. 

Soaii'ilalonsiiess,  n  Quality  or  state  of  being  scan¬ 
dalous;  quality  of  exciting  offence,  or  of  being  disgrace¬ 
ful  or  opprobrious. 

Scail'dent,  a.  [Lat.  scandens,  from  scandare,  to 
climb. |  (Hot.)  Climbing,  as  a  stalk  or  petiole. 

Soan'derbe#,  Geokge  Castriota,  an  Albanian  chief, 
B.  at  Croia,  1404,  fought  for  some  time  under  the  Cres¬ 
cent  for  Aumrath  II.,  but  becoming  possessed  of  the 
chief  city  of  his  country,  which  the  Turks  had  taken, 
he  turned  against  them,  abjured  Mohammedanism,  and 
raised  the  whole  of  Epirus  in  revolt.  For  25  years  he 
withstood  all  the  efforts  of  the  Turks  to  overcome  him, 
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defeating  them  in  many  battles,  even  when  led  by  n« 
|  Sultan.  However,  shortly  before  he  died  lie  was  Cum- 
^  polled  to  yield  to  superior  forces.  D.  1466  or  1-167. 
Scandinavia,  (s  d o -di-nai'vi-a, )  a  general  name 
j  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  great  tract  of  country  Iv- 
j  ing  to  the  N.  of  Germany,  comprising  Denmark,  Nor 
|  way,  and  Sweden. 

Scamlina  via.  in  1  Vi  vrtnsin,  a  post-township  of  Wau- 
i  pacca  co..  7  m.  N  W.  ot  Wanpacca;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 
Scan'll  in#,  n.  (D>et.)  The  measuring  a  verse  by  feet, 
iu  order  to  see  whether  the  quantities  be  duly  observed. 
Thus,  a  hexameter  verse  is  scanned  by  reducing  it  into 
six  feet,  a  pentameter  into  five,  ami  so  on.  It  is  chiefly 
used  in  regard  to  Greek  and  Latin  verses. 

Scan'sion,  «.  [Lilt.  scan>io.]  The  act  of  scanning. 
Scanso'res,  Scansorials,  or  Climbers,  n.  pi.  [From 
Lat.  scandere.,  to  climb.]  (/.obi.)  The  name  of  an  order 
of  birds,  including  those  which  have  the  toes  arranged 
in  pairs,  two  before  and  two  behind  ;  a  conformation 
of  the  foot  which  is  well  adapted  for  t lie  act  of  climb¬ 
ing.  This  order  comprises  five  families, — Psittacid it  or 
I'arrnts,  Ramphastidn  or  Toucans.  Trogonida  or  Tro- 
gons,  Cuculidw  or  Cuckoos,  and  Ihcidse  or  Woodpeckers. 
Scant,  v.  a.  [Dan.  skuane,  to  spare.]  To  limit;  to 
straiten;  to  treat  illiberally  or  parsimoniously;  as,  to 
scant  one  in  pay  or  necessaries. — To  cut  short ;  to  make 
narrow,  mean,  or  scanty;  as,  his  allowance  of  liquor 
was  sainted. 

— n.  State  of  being  scant  or  scanty;  scantiness;  want 
of  sufficiency ;  scarcity. 

— a.  Without  due  proportions  ;  not  full,  large,  or  plenti¬ 
ful :  scarcely  sufficient;  rather  less  than  what  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  purpose;  scanty;  as,  a  scant  allowance 
of  money  or  provisions. 

Scan'tic,  in  Connecticut ,  a  village  of  Hartford  co.,  10  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Hartford. 

Sciin'iic  It  aver,  in  Massachusetts,  rises  in  Hampden 
co.,  and  flows  S.8.W.  into  the  Connecticut  River,  abt. 
7  m.  N.  of  Hartford. 

Scaut'ily,  adv.  j  From  scanty .]  With  scantiness  or 
parsimony;  not  fully,  plentifully,  or  liberally;  spar¬ 
ingly;  niggardly;  meanly;  as,  he  keeps  me  scantily 
supplied  with  money. 

Scant  im  ss.  n.  State  of  being  scanty;  narrowness; 
want  of  space  or  compass;  deficiency  of  amplitude, 
greatness,  or  abundance;  limited  extent  or  quantity; 
want  of  sufficiency  or  fulness;  as,  the  scantiness  of  a 
man’s  purse  accounts  for  the  scantiness  of  his  wardrobe, 
her  beauty  made  amends  for  the  scantiness  of  her 
apparel. 

Scant 'I  in#,  n.  [Fr.  ichantiVon.]  A  piece  of  timber 
cut  from  a  log,  of  a  small  size,  as  for  studs,  rails,  Ac. — 
The  trausverse  dimensions  of  a  piece  of  timber  in 
breadth  and  thickness;  also,  a  piece  of  timber,  as  a 
quartering  lor  a  partition,  or  the  rafters,  purlin,  or  pole- 
plate  of  a  roof.  All  quartering  under  five  inches  is 
termed  scantling. 

(Masonry.)  The  size  of  the  stones  cut,  in  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness. 

— A  rough  draught,  sketch,  pattern,  or  outline. 
Scant'ly,  adv.  In  a  scant  manner. 

Scant'iiess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  scant. 
Scanty7,  a.  (comp,  scantikr;  superl.  scantiest.)  Nar¬ 
row;  small;  scant;  insufficient;  lacking  amplitude  or 
proper  quantity  or  extent.  —  Barely  sufficient ;  defect¬ 
ive  ;  poor;  not  copious,  full,  or  ample;  as,  a  scanty 
stock  of  ideas.  —  Sparing;  parsimonious;  niggardly; 
penurious;  as,  a  scanty  delivery  of  words. 

Scape,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  scajms ;  Gr.  sAt/pos.]  (Arch.) 
The  shaft  of  a  column. — Theapophyge  of  a  shaft.  Weale. 

(Bot.)  A  flower-stalk  springing  straight  from  the 
root,  as  in  the  primrose,  snow-drop,  &c. 
Scape'-#alIoivs,  (- gdl'luz ,)  n.  One  who  has  narrowly 
escaped  death  on  the  gallows. 

Scape'#oat,  n.  [escape  and  goat.]  (Jewish  Antiq.)  A 
goat  which  was  brought  to  the  door  of  the  Jewish  tab¬ 
ernacle,  where  the  high-priest  laid  his  bands  upon  him, 
confessing  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  putting  them  on 
the  head  of  the  goat,  after  which  the  goat  was  sent 
away  and  let  loose  in  the  wilderness,  bearing  the  ini¬ 
quities  of  the  people.  — Hence,  one  who  is  made  to  suffer 
or  bear  the  penalty  of  another’s  crime  or  wrong-doing. 
Scapc'grace,  n.  A  graceless,  reckless,  harum-scarum 
fellow;  a  spendthrift ;  a  rake. 

Scape'-wliccl,  n.  (Horn!.)  The  wheel  in  the  escape¬ 
ment  of  a  watch  or  clock,  w  hich  drives  the  balance  or 
pendulum. 

Soap  bite,  (skdf-it.)  n.  [From  Gr.  skaphe,  a  boat.] 
(Pol.)  A  genusof  elliptical-chambered  shells,  belonging 
to  the  Ammonitidse.  They  resemble  the  ancient  form 
of  a  boat,  and  are  almost  peculiar  to  the  chalk  formation. 
Scapll'oid,  a.  [From  Gr.  skaphe ,  and  eidos,  form.] 
(Anat.)  A  name  given  to  some  small  hones  and  cavities 
of  hones  (Fig.  1044),  from  their  fancied  resemblance  to 
a  little  boat.  Sometimes  called  navicular. 

Sca'pi form,  a.  |  Lat.  scapus ,  scape,  and  forma,  form.] 
(Bot.)  Having  the  form  of  a  scape  or  flower-stem. 
Soap'olite,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  skapos,  a  staff,  and 
hthos,  stone.]  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime, 
originally  from  Arendal  in  Norway,  the  crystals  of  which 
are  often  collected  in  groups  of  parallel  diverging,  or 
intermingled  prisms  (whence  its  name).  It  is  generally 
of  a  pale  color:  either  white  or  gray,  yellowish,  blue, 
green,  or  red,  and  transparent  or  translucent 
Scap'ple,  v.  a.  (Masonry.)  To  reduce  a  stone  to  a 
straight  surface  without  working  it  smooth. 
8c*ap'poo&<S  in  Oregon,  a  precinct  of  Columbia  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  200. 

Soap'll  la,  n.  [Lat.,  the  shoulder-blade  ]  (Annt.)  The 
name  given  to  that  flat,  triangular  hone  passing  from  the 
shoulder-joint  in  a  direction  towards  the  vertebral  col- 
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nmo,  and  extending,  when  the  arms  hang  loosely,  from 
the  first  to  about  the  seventh  rib.  It  presents  various 
irregularities,  and  is  so  thin  in  some  places  as  to  be 
transparent.  The  outer  surface  is  slightly  convex,  and 
divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  very  prominent 
ridge  or  plate  of  bone,  termed  the  “  spine.”  The  use  of 
this  bone  is  to  afford  a  movable  fulcrum  for  the  motions 
of  the  arm,  as  well  as  an  extensive  surface  for  the 
attachment  of  the  muscles  which  effect  the  movement. 

£cap  tilar,  a.  [Lat.  scapular  is,  from  scapula r=Sansk. 
skandha ,  the  shoulder-blade.]  Pertaining  to  the  shoul¬ 
der.  or  to  the  shoulder-blade;  as,  the  scapular  arteries. 

— n.  [Ft.  scapulaire  ]  ( Zoiil .)  A  feather  which  takes  its 
origin  in  the  shoulders  of  a  bird,  ami  covers  the  sides  of 
the  back : — otherwise  termed  scapular  feather. 

Soap  ular.Seap  illary.  n.  [Fr. scupulaire,  from  Lat. 
scapula  the  shoulders. j  (Ec cl.)  A  portion  of  the  dress  of 
the  monastic  orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  bands  of  woollen  stuff,  of  which  the  one 
crosses  the  back  or  shoulders,  and  the  other  the  stom¬ 
ach.  The  scapulary  of  lay  persons  consists  of  two  little 
pieces  of  stuff,  on  which  the  name  of  the  Virgin  is  em¬ 
broidered. 

( Surg .)  A  broad  bandage  divided  into  two  tails  for 
three-quarters  of  its  length. — Dunglison. 

Sea'ptis,  n.  [Lat.]  (Arch.)  Same  as  Scape,  q.  v. 

(Zool.)  The  stem  or  trunk  of  a  feather,  including  the 
hollow  base  or  quill  (calamus),  which  is  inserted  into 
the  skin,  and  the  solid  exerted  stem  supporting  the 
barbs  ( rachis ). 

(Bol.)  A  scape.  See  Scape. 

Scar.  n.  [A.  S.  scerani]  A  mark  in  the  skin  or  flesh  of 
an  animal  made  by  a  wound  or  an  ulcer,  and  remaining 
after  the  wound  or  ulcer  is  healed  ;  any  mark  denoting 
previous  injury;  a  cicatrix  ;  a  blemish.  —  A  precipitous 
bluff; — also  written  scaur. 

( Bot .)  A  mark  left  upon  a  stem  or  branch  by  the  fall 
of  a  leaf,  leaflet,  frond,  Ac.,  or  upon  a  seed  by  the  sever¬ 
ance  of  its  stem. 

(Zoiil.)  See  Scarus. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  scarred,)  ( skSrd .)  To  mark  or  cica¬ 
trize  with  a  scar,  or  scars;  as,  “I’ll  not  scar  that  white 
skin  of  hers.” — Sffaks. 

— r.  n.  To  form  a  scar ;  to  be  covered  with  a  scar ;  as,  the 
ulcer  scars  over. 

Scar,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  prov.  of  Leinster,  co.  of 
Wicklow,  2,lU5  feet  high. 

fecarabseidse,  (skar-a-be'e-de,)  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  Scara- 
bees.  a  large  family  of  Coleoptera,  embracing  beetles 
which,  though  differing  in  many  respects,  agree  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  antenna?  ending  in  a  knob  composed  of  three  or 
more  leaf-like  pieces;  a  projecting  plate  or  clypeus, 
which  extends  forwards  over  the  face  like  a  visor;  a 
short,  broad,  thick,  and  convex  form  ;  legs  fitted  for  dig¬ 
ging,  being  toothed  on  their  outer  edges  ;  and  feet  five- 
j  inted.  Some  live 
mainly  upon  or  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  are 
hence  called  Ground- 
beetles ;  others  in  the 
winged  state  are  found 
upon  trees,  the  leaves 
of  which  they  devour, 
ami  are  called  Tree- 
beetles;  and  others, 
which  in  the  perfect 
state  feed  upon  the 
juices  of  flowers,  are 
called  Flower  ^beetles. 

This  group  has  been 
much  divided,  thus  ap¬ 
pearing  in  some  works 
as  many  distinct  fam¬ 
ilies.  The  Goliath 
(Fig.  1178),  and  the 
Inca  (Fig.  1371),  are 
among  the  most  splendid  species  of  S.,  but  the  type  of 
the  family  is  Scarabteus,  or  A  tench  us  sacer  (Fig.  2315), 
the  Sacred  Beetle  of  the  Egyptians.  The  use  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  scarabteus ,  as  a  symbol,  are,  as  yet,  among 
the  mysteries  of  the  archeological  science.  It  was  ha¬ 
bitually  worn  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Etrurians 
as  an  amulet.  The  ancient  Egyptian  scarabaens  was 
plain,  or  inscribed  with  characters,  and  was  made  of 
opaque  stone,  basalt,  or  porphyry.  The  Etrurian  scara- 
baeus  (found  in  quantities  in  the  sepulchres)  was  of  semi¬ 
transparent  stone,  cornelian,  onyx,  sardonyx,  agate,  or 
jasper. 

Scara'bfens,  n.  [Lat.]  (Zool  )  The  typical  genus  of 
the  ScarabjEID^:,  7.  r. 

Soara'bee,  «.  (Zoiil.)  One  of  the  Searabaeidse,  7.  v. 

Scaramouch,  (skdr'a-mowch ,)  n.  [Fr.  scaramovche; 
It.  scaramuccio .]  A  personage  in  the  old  Italian  com¬ 
edy,  dressed  in  the  Spanish  or  Hispano-Neapolitan  cos¬ 
tume,  and  representing  a  military  personage,  a  poltroon 
and  braggadocio  (a  kind  of  Captain  Bobadil).  who  always 
ended  by  receiving  a  beating  from  the  hands  of  Harle¬ 
quin. — Hence,  a  buffoon ;  a  bombastic,  pretentious  char¬ 
acter. 

Scarba.  (skar'ba.)  a  small  island  of  the  Hebrides,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  N.  end  of  Jura  by  a  narrow  sound.  Ext. 
3  m.  long,  and  3  broad. 

Scar'boroii”  h.  Scar  bro’.  a  seaport-town  of  Eng¬ 
land,  co.  of  York,  on  a  bay  in  the  German  Ocean,  35  in. 
N.E.  of  York,  and  227  m.  N.  of  London.  Its  harbor  is 
extensive,  safe,  and  of  easy  access.  It  is  much  frequented 
for  sea-bathing,  and  for  its  mineral  springs.  I’op.  13.000. 

Scarborough,  a  seaport-town  of  the  Island  of  Tobago, 
West  Indies,  7  m.  N.E.  of  Milford;  Lat.  11°  6'  N.,  Lon. 
60°  30'  W. 
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Sear'boron^li,  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Pulaski  co.,  85 
m.  S.E.  of  Chicago. 

Scarborough,  in  Maine ,  a  post-village  and  township 
oi  Cumberland  co.,  (50  m.  S.VV.  of  Augusta;  pop.  a  bt.  2,200. 

Scarce,  (skdrs,)  a.  (comp,  scarcer;  superl.  scarcest.) 
[It.  scarse ,  rare,  scarce.J  Being  in  small  quantity  in 
proportion  to  the  demand  ;  not  plentiful  or  abundant ; 
being  few  in  number  and  scattered  ;  deficient ;  wanting; 
rare;  infrequent;  uncommon;  as,  money  is  scarce,  con¬ 
tentment  scarcer ,  happiness  scarcest. 

Scarce,  Scarcely,  adv.  Hardly;  barely;  scantly; 
but  just;  with  difficulty;  as.  I  scarcely  kuew  her  again, 
he  has  scarce  an  enemy  in  the  world. 

Searee'iiieut,  n.  (Arch.)  A  plain,  flat  set-off  in  a 
wall. 

Scaree'ness.  Scarcity,  ( skdFsi-ty ,)  n.  State  of  be¬ 
ing  scarce;  smallness  in  quantity,  or  smallness  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  wants  or  demands ;  defect  of  plenty  ;  a 
deficiency ;  dearth ;  as,  a  scarcity  of  corn. 

“  Let  the  scarceness  recommend  the  fare."  —  Addison. 

—  State  of  being  rare  or  infrequent ;  as,  the  value  of  an 
advantage  is  enhanced  by  its  scarceness. — Collier. 

R<x)t  of  scarcity.  (Bot.)  The  Mangel-wurzel.  See 
Beta. 

Scare,  (skar.)  v.  a.  [Icel.  skiarr,  apt  to  flee.]  To  strike 
with  sudden  fright  or  terror;  to  frighten ;  to  terrify ;  to 
glarm  ;  as,  to  scare  a  hare  from  its  form. 

To  scare  away ,  to  drive  away  by  frightening:  as,  they 
have  scared  away  two  of  my  best  sheep. — Shahs. 

Scarecrow,  n.  Originally,  any  frightful  effigy  or 
thing  set  up  to  scare  crows,  or  other  birds,  from  grain- 
fields : —  hence,  anything  terrifying  without  danger;  a 
bugbear;  any  vain  object  to  inspire  a  momentary  feeling 
of  terror. 

Scarf,  ». ;  pi.  Scarves,  or  Scarfs.  [A.  S  scearf  a  frag¬ 
ment;  Ger.  scherf.  from  scheren,  to  shear,  to  cut.]  A 
piece  of  dress  that  hangs  loose  from  the  shoulders ;  a 
light,  loose  vesture  worn  about  the  neck  and  shoulders. 

— v.  a.  To  throw  loosely  on,  like  a  scarf.  —  To  cover  with 
a  loose  vesture :  to  dress,  as  with  a  scarf. 

Scarf,  v.  a.  [Dan.  skarre ,  to  joint,  to  unite  timber.]  To 
lap  the  ends  of  a  plank  or  piece  of  timber  one  over  the 
other,  in  order  to  appear  like  one  solid  piece,  as  keel¬ 
sons.  clamps,  Ac. 

— n.  (Carp.)  The  part  cut  away  from  each  of  two  pieces 
of  timber  to  be  joined  longitudinally,  so  that  the  corre¬ 
sponding  ends  may  fit  together  in  an  even  joint.  —  The 
joint  formed  by  scarfing. 

Scarf  injf,  n.  (Carp.)  The  formation  of  a  beam  out  of 
two  pieces  of  timber;  usually  employed  when  it  cannot 
be  conveniently  obtained  in  one  length.  It  is  usually 
performed  by  cutting  the  ends  obliquely,  indenting  the 
laces  where  they  are  joined  to  each  other,  and  bolting 
them  through  the  tapering  ends  when  brought  together. 

Scarf  skin,  n.  (Anal.)  The  cuticle  or  epidermis.  See 
Skim. 

Scarification,  ( ska're-fe-ka i-sh un,)n.  [Lat.  sea rifica - 
tio.]  (Surg.)  The  operation  of  making  small  cuts  or 
punctures  in  the  skin  by  means  of  lancets  or  other  cut¬ 
ting  instruments,  particularly  the  cupping  instrument, 
or  scarifcator ,  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve  lancets, 
which  are  discharged  through  apertures  in  its  plane  sur¬ 
face  by  pulling  a  kind  ol  trigger,  so  that  in  passing  they 
make  a  number  of  incisions  in  the  part  to  which  the  in¬ 
strument  is  applied. 

Scarifica'tor,  n.  (Surg.)  See  Scarification. 

Scarifi  er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  scarifies. 

(Agric.)  An  implement  used  for  stirring  and  loosen¬ 
ing  the  soil,  without  bringing  up  a  fresh  surface.  Under 
the  same  head  may  be  included  the  grubber ,  the  culti¬ 
vator,  and  the  scufter,  all  of  which  act  on  the  combined 
principles  of  the  plough  and  harrow  at  the  same  time. 
Some  of  these  implements  have  wheels,  by  the  raising 
or  lowering  of  which  the  tines  or  prongs  may  be  made 
to  sink  more  or  less  into  the  earth. 

Scari'fy,  v.a.  (imp.  and  pp.  scarified.)  [Lat.  scari- 
ficn.]  To  scratch  or  cut,  as  the  skin,  witli  a  sharp- 
pointed  instrument;  or  to  make  small  incisions  in  by 
means  of  a  lancet  or  cupping  instrument,  so  as  to 
draw  blood  from  the  smaller  vessels  without  opening  a 
large  vein.  —  To  stir  or  loosen  the  upper  soil  of;  as,  to 
scarify  a  piece  of  ploughed  land. 

Sca'riose,  Soa'rious,  a.  [Fr.  scaiieax.]  (Bot.) 
Tough,  thin,  dry,  and  membraneous. 

Scar  lat  ilia,  n.  [Lat.]  (Med.)  Same  as  Scarlet 
Fever,  7.  v. 

.Scarlati  nous,  a.  Of  a  scarlet  color;  —  hence,  per¬ 
taining,  or  relating,  to  the  scarlet  fever. 

Scarlat  ti,  Alessandro,  an  Italian  composer,  b.  at  Na¬ 
ples,  1650,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Neapolitan 
school  of  music.  He  is  said  to  have  written  200  masses, 
100  operas,  and  3,000  cantatas.  His  writings,  although 
they  produced  a  revolution  in  the  style  of  operatic  music, 
are  almost  all  completely  forgotton.  D.  in  Sweden,  1735. 1 

Soar'Iess,  a.  Without  scars;  unmarked  by  cicatrices.  I 

Scar'let.  n.  [Ger .  scharlach  ;  It .scarlatto;  Fr.icarlate.] 
A  beautitnl  bright-red  color,  lighter  than  crimson  ;  an 
orange-red  color,  of  various  tints  and  shades;  vermilion. 
—  Cochineal  furnishes  a  fine  scarlet  color,  which  is  still ! 
largely  employed  in  dyeing.  Scheffer,  who  produced 
the  best  formula  for  dyeing  this  color,  gives  the  pro¬ 
portions  as  follows:  Starch.  9  lbs.;  cream  of  tartar,  9 1 
lbs.  6  oz. ;  solution  of  tin,  9  lbs  6  oz. ;  and  cochineal,  12 ! 
lbs.  4  oz.  These  are  the  quantities  required  for  100  lbs.  i 
of  wTool  or  cloth.  See  Rosaniline. 

— Cloth  of  a  scarlet  color.  —  Shaks. 

— a.  Of  the  color  called  scarlet ;  of  a  light  orange-red  hue ; 
as,  a  scarlet  coat,  a  scarlet  lip.  she  blushed  scarlet ,  Ac.  I 

Searlet'-bean,  Scarlet-runner,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Fha- 
se.olus  multiforus,  extensively  cultivated  in  England  as 
an  esculent.  See  IJean.  | 
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Scar'let  Fever,  or  scarlatina,  v.  (Med.)  A  conta. 
gious  febrile  disease,  almost  always  attended  during  a 
part  of  its  course  by  a  rash  and  by  sore  throat.  Some¬ 
times  only  one  of  these  features  is  well  marked,  some¬ 
times  both.  Though  persons  of  all  ages  are  susceptible 
of  it,  it  is  eminently  a  disease  of  chfidren.  Like  small¬ 
pox  or  measles,  it  rarely  attacks  a  person  more  than 
once.  It  usually  conies  on  with  shiverings  and  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  lassitude,  followed  by  more  or  less  of  fever,  rest¬ 
lessness,  loss  of  appetite,  headache,  nausea,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  vomiting.  Then,  generally  on  the  second  day,  the 
eruption  begins  to  come  out,  though  in  some  of  the 
wforst  forms  it  may  ue  deferred  to  the  fourth.  In  the 
most  regular  and  favorable  cases,  the  eruption  stands 
out  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  begins  to  fade  and 
decline,  becoming,  by  degrees,  indistinct,  and  disappear¬ 
ing  altogether  in  the  majority  of  instances  before  the 
end  of  the  seventh  day.  The  tongue  is  often  covered  at 
the  outset  with  a  thick  white  cream-colored  fur,  which 
gradually  cleans  away,  and  the  surface  becomes  preter- 
liaturally  red  and  raw-looking.  There  is  a  sensation  of 
stiffness  and  pain  on  moving  the  neck,  with  pain  on 
swallowing:  the  voice  is  thick,  and  the  throat  feels 
rough  and  straitened.  Physicians  distinguish  three  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  S.  F. ;  viz.,  S.  simplex ,  in  which  there 
is  a  florid  rash  and  little  or  no  affection  of  the  throat; 
&  angiuostL. in  w  hich  both  the  skin  and  the  throat  are 
decidedly  mi  plicated ;  and  &  maligna,  in  which  the 
stress  of  ihe  disease  falls  upon  the  throat.  In  malignant 
cases  the  eruption,  if  it  appear  at  all,  is  livid  and  par¬ 
tial,  fades  early,  and  is  attended  with  a  feeble  pulse, 
a  cold  6kin,  and  extreme  prostration  of  strength. 
Sometimes  the  patient  sinkfc  at  once,  and  irretrievably, 
under  the  virulence  of  the  poison,  and  life  is  extin¬ 
guished  in  a  few  hours.  The  chance  of  recovery  is  much 
greater  in  anginosa,  when  the  eruption  is  florid  and 
stands  out  well ;  but  even  here  there  are  various  ways 
in  which  it  may  prove  fatal.  The  state  of  the  throat  is 
full  of  peril,  becoming  foul  and  sloughy,  and  many  cases 
prove  fatal  in  the  second  week  of  the  disorder.  S.  sim¬ 
plex  is  a  very  mild  form  of  the  disease,  and  deviates 
only  slightly  from  a  state  of  health.  S.  is  also  danger¬ 
ous  from  its  tendency  to  give  rise  to  other  complaints, 
as  boils  or  strumous  ulcers,  various  forms  of  scrofula, 
dropsy,  Ac.  In  treating  the  simplest  form  of  scarlet 
fever,  little  else  is  required  than  confinement  to  the 
house,  regulation  of  the  bow’els,and  the  avoidance  of  all 
stimulating  substances  in  the  matter  of  diet.  In  angi¬ 
nosa,  frequently,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep  the 
bowels  open  by  moderate  laxatives,  and  watch  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  complaint.  If  the  heat  of  the  surface  is 
great  and  distressing,  cold  or  tepid  sponging  may  be 
adopted,  and  if  the  pulse  is  hard  and  strong,  some 
leeches  may  be  applied  behind  the  ear.  If  delirium  come 
on,  the  scalp  may  require  to  be  shaved,  and  cold  water 
applied  to  it ;  and  if  the  fever  and  delirium  are  violent, 
blood  may  have  to  betaken  cautiously  from  the  arm.  In 
the  worst  form  of  this  disease,  all  efforts  to  save  the  pa¬ 
tient  will  often  be  unavailing.  "When  the  system  seems 
to  be  overwhelmed  with  the  strength  of  the  poison,  a* lib¬ 
eral  administration  of  wine  and  bark  will  be  required  to 
sustain  the  flagging  powers  until  the  deadly  agency  lias 
in  some  measure  passed  away.  As  gargles  for  the  throat, 
a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  soda  or  of  nitrate  of  sil¬ 
ver  is  very  useful.  A  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash  in 
water  (a  drachm  to  a  pint)  is  recommended  as  a  drink 
in  this  disease.  The  bowels  also  require  to  be  carefully 
watched  ;  and  great  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  cold  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  convalescence. 

Scarlet  Maple,  n.  (Bot.)  The  red  maple.  See  Acer. 

Scarlet  Lake,  n.  (Faint.)  A  pigment  prepared  in 
the  form  of  cochineal ;  it  is  of  a  beautiful  transparent  red 
color,  and  excellent  body,  working  well  both  in  water 
and  oil,  though,  likeother  lakes,  it  dries  slowly.  Strong 
light  discolors  and  destroys  it,  both  in  water  and  oil  ; 
its  tints  with  white-lead,  and  its  combinations  with 
other  pigments,  are  not  permanent,  yet  when  well  pre¬ 
pared  and  judiciously  used  in  sufficient  body,  and  kept 
from  strong  light,  it  has  been  known  to  laht  many  years ; 
but  it  ought  uever  to  he  employed  in  glazing,  nor  at  all 
in  performances  that  aim  at  high  reputation  and  dura¬ 
bility. 

Scarlet  Oak.  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  Quercus  (Q. 
coccinea).  It  is  a  large  tree,  80  feet  in  height,  with  a 
diameter  of  3  or  4.  Leaves  of  a  bright,  shining  green, 
with  about  4  deep  sinuses,  remarkably  rounded  and 
broad  at  the  base.  By  the  frosts  of  autumn  they  are 
changed  to  scarlet,  unlike  those  of  the  red  oak,  which 
become  dull-red  or  brown.  The  wood  is  little  valued 
for  timber  or  fuel.  It  is  most  abundant  iu  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States,  but  is  often  met  with  in  the  more 
S.  parts  of  New  England. 

Scarp,  n.  See  Escarp. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  scarped,)  ( skarpt .)  To  cut  down, 
so  as  to  make  almost  perpendicular;  as,  a  scarjied  rock. 

Sear'pa,  Antonio,  a  distinguished  Italian  anatomist, 
physiologist,  and  physician,  b.  in  the  prov.  of  Friuli, 
1748.  He  was  professor  of  anatomy  at  l’aris.  Surgical 
anatomy  ow>s  its  first  development  to  the  labors  of  this 
exact  and  patient  observer.  D.  1832. 

Soar'ron,  a  French  poet,  n.  at  Paris,  1610,  is  famous 
for  his  humor  and  pleasantry  of  manners,  delormity  of 
body,  and  vigor  of  mind,  and  as  the  luishand  of  Fran- 
coise  d’Anbigne,  who,  after  his  death,  became  famous  as 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  7.  v.  D.  1660. 

Sear'ry.  a.  Covered  with  scars. 

Scars'<lale,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Westchester  co.,  22  m.  N  N.E.  of  New  York :  pop.  of 
twp.  abt.  650. 

Sca  rus.  n. ;  pi.  Scari.  [Lat.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  aean. 
thopterygious  fishes,  known  also  as  Spar-  and  Parrot-fish. 
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They  are  chiefly  found  in  tropical  seas,  and  are  remark¬ 
able  for  their  brilliant  colors. 

Scat,  interj.  Begone;  off;  away;  —  an  expression  used 
in  driving  away  a  cat, 

Seiit'ary,  in  British  N.  America,  an  island  E.  of  Cape 
Breton  Island,  6  ui.  long  and  2  broad;  Lat.  43°  N.,  Lou. 
59°  41'  W. 

Scatch'eM.  n.  pi.  [0.  Fr.  e  teaches.]  A  kind  of  stilts  to 
fit  to  the  feet,  used  in  walking  across  miry  places, 

Scal  !l.  Seal  lie,  (skdth,)  r.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  scathed.) 

( shdthd .)  [A.  S.  scethan  ;  Ger.  sehaden;  Icel.  skedia ;  I 
allied  to  Gr.  askethes ,  scatheless.]  To  injure;  to  harm  ; 
to  damage,  to  waste  ;  to  destroy. 

KcatliTiil,  a.  Harmful;  wasteful ;  detrimental;  de¬ 
structive. 

Scalli  fiilness,  n.  ITarinfulness  ;  destructiveness. 

§cath  less,  Seal  lie  ’less,  a .  Without  injury,  waste, 
or  damage. 

Scat  ter,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  scatcran,  from  sceac/an.]  To 
strew;  to  throw  loosely  about  here  and  there;  to  sprin¬ 
kle:  to  spread  or  set  thinly.  —  To  separate  or  remove,  as 
things  to  a  distance  from  each  other;  to  disperse;  to 
dissipate  ;  to  reduce  from  serried  or  compact  to  loose  or 
broken  order ;  as,  to  scatter  au  enemy’s  ranks.  —  Hence, 
to  frustrate;  to  subvert;  to  overthrow;  as,  his  hopes 
were  scattered  beyond  redemption. 

— v.  n.  To  be  dispersed  or  dissipated  ;  as,  sound  scatters 
in  the  open  air. 

Scat'ter-brnin,  Scat'ter-brains.  n.  A  giddy  or 
volatile  person;  one  who  is  incapable  of  concentrating 
the  thoughts  or  attention  ;  an  addle-pate. 

Scat'ter-brained,  a.  Giddy ;  thoughtless  ;  volatile  ; 
addle-pa  ted. 

Scattered,  (skdt'terd,)  p.  a.  Dissipated;  dispersed; 
sprinkled  or  thinly  spread  over;  as  scattered  raisins  in  a 
pudding,  troops  scattered  in  a  rout,  scattered  clouds,  Ac. 

(Hot.)  Without  any  apparent  regular  order  or  posi¬ 
tion  ;  as,  scattered  branches. 

Scat'tcredly,  adv.  In  a  scattered  manner ;  dispers- 
edly ;  separately. 

Scat  ter  illy:,  p.  a.  Divided  among  many  ;  not  uniform. 

—  n.  Something  scattered. 

Scat'tcriiiyly,  adr.  In  a  scattered  or  dispersed  manner. 

Scaup,  n.  Broken  shell-fish. —  Willoughby. 

(Zobl.)  The  Scaup-duck.  See  Falix. 

Scaup'cr,  n.  A  tool  having  a  semi-circular  face,  used 
by  engravers  to  clear  away  the  spaces  between  the  lines 
of  an  engraving,  in  the  manner  of  a  chisel. —  Fairholt. 

Scaur,  v.  A  precipitous  rock  or  cliff.  See  Scar 

Scavenge,  ( scav'enj ,)  v.  a.  To  cleanse  from  filth,  im¬ 
purities,  Ac. 

Scav  enger,  n.  [A.  S.  scafan ,  to  shave,  to  make 
smooth ;  Ger.  schabe.n.]  A  person  whose  employment  is 
to  scrape  or  cleanse  the  streets  of  a  city,  Ac.,  and  carry 
away  the  filth. 

Scavenger's  daughter.  (A  corruption  of  Skefiington' $ 
daughter.)  An  instrument  of  torture,  invented  by  Sir 
W.  Skeffington ,  which  so  compressed  the  body  as  t-» 
start  the  blood  from  the  nostrils,  and  sometimes  alsu 
from  beneath  the  nails  of  the  hands  and  feet. 

Scelerat.  (sil'er-ah,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  villain;  a  criminal ; 
a  ruffian.  (R.) 

Seel  i<lot  lierc,  ( sel'i-do-ther, )  n.  [Gr.  skelidos ,  leg,  and 
therion ,  beast.]  (Pal.)  A  fossil  quadruped  of  the  genus 
Scelidotherium ,  related  to  the  Sloth,  of  which  several 
S.  American  species  are  known.  —  Dana. 

ftccna,  ( shd'nah ,)  n.  [It  J  A  scene,  or  tableau,  of  an 
opera. 

Scene,  (s^n,)  n.  [Fr.  scCne:  Lat.  scena  ;  Gr.  skene,  a 
covered  place;  probably  trom  Gr.  skia.  a  shadow,  a 
shade,  the  word  being  first  applied  to  the  shaded  part 
of  a  theatre.]  A  stage;  the  theatre,  or  place  where  dra¬ 
matic  pieces  and  other  shows  are  exhibited. 

— The  entire  decorations,  appointments,  and  fittings  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  representation  of  theatrical  action ;  the 
curtain  or  hanging  of  a  theatre  adapted  to  the  play  in 
course  of  performance  ;  as,  to  paint  or  shift  the  scenes ,  to 
go  behind  the  scenes.  —  The  whole  series  of  actions  and 
events  connected  and  dramatically  exhibited;  —  hence, 
a  part  of  a  play;  a  sub-division  of  an  act;  so  much  of 
an  act  of  a  play  as  represents  the  same  persons  in  the 
same  place  ;  as,  an  act  of  three  scenes,  the  balcony  scene 
in  “  Romeo  and  Juliet,”  Ac.  —  I  he  imaginary  place  in 
which  the  action  of  a  play  is  supposed  to  occur,  or 
where  the  place,  time,  circumstances,  Ac.,  hearing  on 
the  plot  and  incidence  of  a  play,  story,  poem,  Ac. ;  sur¬ 
roundings  setting  of  a  subject  brought  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation. 

“  The  scene  is  now  transported  to  Southampton.”  —  Shake. 

_ General  aspect  or  appearance  of  any  object ;  the  whole 

contexture  of  a  series  of  objects;  a  sequenco  of  actions 
or  events  presented  in  connection;  display;  show ;  spec¬ 
tacle;  exhibition ;  tableau. 

“  A  mute  scene  of  sorrow  mixt  with  fear.”  —  Dryden. 

_ An  exhibition  of  strong  feeling  between  two  or  more 

persons,  usually  of  a  pathetic,  passionate,  or  tempestu¬ 
ous  kind;  sometimes,  a  tableau  performed  for  artificial 
effect;  a  theatrical  display;  —  also,  occasionally,  a  do¬ 
mestic  broil  or  contretemps;  as,  meeting  him  in  another 
lady’s  company  his  wife  caused  a  scene. 

Scone 'fill,  a.  Presenting  much  of  scenery  or  imagery. 

Scene -man,  n. ;  />/.  Scene-men.  One  who  manages 
the  movable  srenos  in  a  theatre  ;  a  scene-shifter. 

Scene"- pa  inter,  n.  One  whose  avocation  is  to  paint 
scenes  for  theatres. 

Soono'-paini'insr.  n.  A  department  of  the  art  of 
painting,  governed  by  the  laws  of  perspective,  applied 
to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  a  theatre.  It  is  conducted; 
chiefly  in  distemper  or  water  colors,  and  admits  of  the 
most  striking  effects,  which  indeed,  in  sceue-paiutiug, 
is  almost  all  that  is  required. 


Scenery,  (seen’-,)  n.  Scenes  in  general;  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  place,  or  of  the  various  objects  presented  to 
view;  or,  the  various  objects  themselves,  as  seen  to¬ 
gether;  the  representation  of  a  place  in  which  an  ac¬ 
tion,  or  series  of  actions,  is  performed.  —  Combination 
of  natural  views  or  scenes ;  general  aspect  as  regards 
variety  and  beauty,  or  the  reverse,  in  a  landscape;  as, 
go  to  Switzerland  for  fiue  scenery. 

j  Scene-shifter,  n.  A  scene-man  in  a  theatre. 

Scen'ic,  Seen  ical.  a.  [Fr.  sccnique.]  Pertaining,  or 
relating,  to  sceuery  ;  theatrical;  as,  scenic  effect. 

Scciio^-rapli  ic.  Secno^raph'ical,  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing,  or  having  reference,  to  sceuography  ;  drawn  in  per¬ 
spective. 

Sc<‘iio"  rapli  ically,  adv.  Perspectively. 

Secnography,  ( stnog'ra-fy ,)  n.  [Gr.  skenographia 

—  skene,  a  scene,  and  graphs ,•  to  delineate.]  In  per¬ 
spective,  the  representation  of  a  body  on  a  perspective 
plane,  or  a  description  thereof  in  all  its  dimensions, 
such  as  it  appears  to  the  eye. 

Scent,  (sent,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  sentir ,  from  Lat.  srrffio.]  To  dis¬ 
cern  or  perceive  by  the  sense  of  smell ;  to  smell  ;  as,  a 
hound  scents  game.  —  To  perfume;  to  imbue  or  fill  with 
odor  or  aroma,  good  or  bad ;  as,  to  scent  a  handkerchief. 

— v.  a.  To  hunt  animals  by  their  scent. 

— n.  [Fr.  senteur.]  That  which  affects  the  olfactory  or¬ 
gans,  and  causes  the  sensation  of  smell :  odor;  aroma  ; 
perfume;  fragrance;  smell;  as,  the  scent  of  heliotrope. 
—  Sense  of  smell ;  power  of  smelling  ;  as,  a  hound  of 
fine  scent.  —  Chase  followed  by  the  scent;  track;  course 
of  pursuit;  as,  detectives  arc  on  the  scent  after  him. 

Scent  fill,  (sent'-,)  a.  Odorous  ;  imparting  scent  or  odor ; 
as,  scentful  grasses. —  Of  quick  or  acute  olfactory  pow¬ 
ers  ;  as,  a  scentful  coyote. 

Scent'Icss,  a.  Inodorous;  lacking scentor aroma ;  des¬ 
titute  of  smell ;  as,  a  scentless  flower. 

Sccpacetc,  ( skc-pai'se-e ,)  n.  (Bat.)  The  See  pa  fam., 
a  small  order  of  plants,  alliance  Euphorbiales,  only  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  Euphorbiacrie  by  its  flowers  being 
amentaceous.  There  are  hut  3  genera  and  6  species,  all 
natives  of  India.  The  wood  of  Lcpidostachys  Roxburgh ti 
is  called  cocus,  or  kol.ra ,  and  being  very  hard,  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  flutes  and  similar  musical  instruments. 

Sceptic,  (skep’tik,)  n.  [Fr.  sceptique;  Gr.  skeptilcos. 
^h  oiu  skeptomai,  to  look  carefully  into,  to  examine,  t<» 
consider.]  An  inquirer  after  facts  or  reasons  ;  one  who 
is  as  yet  undecided  as  to  what  is  true ;  one  who  searches 
and  never  ftnds. 

(Mdaph.)  One  who  doubts  the  truth  and  reality  of 
any  principle;  a  Pyrrbonist;  —  hence,  among  the  mod¬ 
erns,  sometimes  one  who  doubts  whether  any  truth, 
fact,  or  ruling  principle  can  be  established  on  a  philo¬ 
sophical  basis  ;  or,  a  critical  inquirer  or  analyst,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  dogmatist. 

(  fheol.)  A  person  who  doubts  the  existence  of  God, 
or  the  truth  of  revelation ;  one  who  holds  unbelief  of 
tlie  divine  original  of  Christianity. 

Scop'tic,  Soep'Iical,  a.  Doubting;  hesitating  to 
admit  the  certainty  of  doctrines  or  principles;  believ¬ 
ing  in  nothing,  or  doubting  of  everything.  —  Doubting 
or  denying  the  truth  of  revelation. 

Sccp'l  iciiJIy,  adv.  In  a  sceptical  or  doubting  manner. 

Scep  tical  ness.  w.  State  or  quality  of  being  sceptical. 

Scepticism.  (skip'U-sizm,)  n.  [Gr.  skepsis,  doubt.] 
(Mttaph.)  That  negative  system  of  philosophy  which, 
by  doubting  of  everything  beyond  the  region  of  phe¬ 
nomena,  duubts  the  possibility  of  all  speculation;  or, 
according  to  Sextus  Empiricus,  “  the  power  of  opposing, 
in  all  their  contradiction,  the  sensuous  representations 
and  the  conceptions  of  the  mind,  and  thus  to  induce  per¬ 
fect  suspension  of  judgment.”  The  sceptic,  in  general, 
accepts  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  as  he  finds  them, 
and,  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  diving  beneath 
the  appearances  to  the  real  causes  of  things,  contents 
himself  with  a  spirit  of  doubt  and  indifference.  The  ten 
topics  of  argument  used  in  the  schools  of  the  sceptics 
were:  —  1.  That  on  account  of  the  variety  that  exists 
in  tho  organism  of  different  animal  bodies,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  same  external  object  presents  ditterent 
images  to  different  animals,  and  man  lias  no  reason  lor 
asserting  that  his  perceptions  are  more  conformable  to 
the  real  nature  of  things  than  those  of  inferior  animals. 

—  2.  That  even  among  men  there  is  a  great  diversity 
both  of  mind  and  body,  which  necessarily  occasions  a 
great  variety  of  opinions,  every  one  judging  according 
to  his  particular  appreheusion,  while  no  one  is  able  to 
determine  the  real  nature  of  things. —  3.  That  the  dif¬ 
ferent  senses  give  different  reports  of  the  same  thing; 
and  hence  bodies  may  have  different  properties  from 
those  which  the  senses  le-ad  us  to  suppose. —  4.  That  the 
same  thingappears  differently  according  to  the  different 
disposition  or  circumstances  of  the  person  who  perceives 
it;  whence  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  man  to  pro- 
uounce  that  his  judgment  concerning  any  object  is 
agreeable  to  nature. —  5.  That  things  assume  a  different 
aspect  according  to  their  distance,  position,  or  place,  and 
no  reason  can  be  aligned  why  one  of  these  aspects 
should  agree  with  the  real  object  rather  than  the  rest. — 
6.  That  no  object  offers  itself  to  the  senses  which  is  not 
so  connected  and  mixed  with  others  that  it  cannot  be 
distinctly  separated  and  examined. —  7.  That  objects  of 
sense  appear  exceedingly  different  when  viewed  in  a 
compound  and  in  a  decomposed  state,  and  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  which  appearance  most  truly  expresses 
their  real  nature. —  8.  That  every  object  being  always 
viewed  in  its  relation  to  others,  it  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
termine  what  is  simply  in  its  own  nature. —  9.  That  our 
judgment  is  liable  to  uncertainty  from  the  circum-tances 
of  frequent  or  rare  occurrence,  that  which  happens 
every  day  appearing  in  a  very  different  light  from  that 
in  which  the  same  thing  would  appear  if  new.  — 10. 
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That  mankind  are  continually  led  into  different  concep¬ 
tions  concerning  the  same  tiling  through  the  influence 
of  custom,  law,  fabulous  tales,  and  established  opinions. 
On  all  these  grounds  they  held  that  every  human  judg¬ 
ment  is  liable  to  uncertainty,  and  that  we  can  only  say 
concerning  anything  that  it  seems  to  he,  not  that  it  is 
what  it  scents.  They  likewise  maintained  that  every 
proposition  requires  some  previous  proposition  to  sup¬ 
port  it,  in  infinitum,  or  supposes  some  axiom  which  can¬ 
not  he  proved,  and  is  therefore  taken  for  granted  with¬ 
out  demonstration ;  that  in  argument,  the  point  assumed 
and  that  which  is  to  he  proved  may  often  be  alternately 
used  in  each  other’s  place,  both  being  equally  uncertain  ; 
and  lastly,  that  nothing  can  be  understood  by  itself,  as 
appears  from  the  endless  disputes  of  philosophers  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  things,  nor  by  means  of  some¬ 
thing  else  while  itself  remains  unknown.  This  per¬ 
petual  uncertainty  and  indecision  on  every  point,  this 
entire  abnegation  of  man’s  proudest  faculty — reason — is 
contrary  to  the  manifest  purposes  which  man  has  to 
serve  upon  earth,  and  but  little  accords  with  the  pro¬ 
digious  activity  and  creative  power  of  the  mind.  The 
most  celebrated  thinkers,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  of  this 
class  in  ancient  times,  were  Pyrrho,  Timon,  (Enesidemus, 
and  Sextus  Empiricus;  in  modern  times.  David  Hume. 
The  &  of  Hume  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  t lie  most  thor¬ 
ough  and  wide-reaching  that  philosophy  has  yet  wit¬ 
nessed.  He  starts  with  the  popular  theory  of  experi¬ 
ence,  and  proceeds  with  surprising  coolness  to  hew  down 
every  intellectual  principle  for  which  his  theory  was  in¬ 
capable  of  accounting.  In  open  argument,  in  candid 
statement,  and  in  solid  attack,  the  Scottish  sceptic  is 
greatly  in  advance  of  bis  Greek  predecessors.  The  S.  of 
llume  called  forth  a  host  of  assailants,  and  lias  more  or 
less  influenced  philosophical  thought  and  opinion  since 
that  time,  more  particularly  in  the  cases  of  Reid,  Stew¬ 
art,  and  Hamilton  in  Scotland ;  of  Jouffroy and  Cousin  in 
Franco;  and  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  Schelling  in 
Germany. 

.Sceptre,  (sVp'fcr.)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  sceptrum  ;  Gr.  skeptrrm, 
a  staff,  as  the  badge  of  command,  borne  by  kings  and 
chiefs,  and  transmitted  from  father  to  son.]  A  staff, 
baton,  or  mace  borne  by  monarch?  onsolemm  or  state 
occasions  as  a  badge  of  authority  or  emblem  of  sover¬ 
eignty  ;  the  appropriate  ensign  of  royalty,  of  higher  an¬ 
tiquity  than  the  crown. — Hence, sovereign  or  regal  power 
or  authority;  as.  to  invest  a  monarch  with  l lie  sceptre, 
-v.  a.  To  invest  with  regal  authority,  or  with  a  sceptre, 
as  the  ensign  of  sovereign  sway;  as,  a  sceptred  monarch. 

Scep'trelcss,  a.  Without  a  sceptre; — hence,  desti¬ 
tute  of  royal  power. 

Sc3ircsl>!ir«r,  Seliassburg:.  (shass'ltoorg.)  a  town 
of  Austria,  in  Transylvania,  near  the  Great  Kockel,  120 
m.  from  Temosvnr;  pop.  8,000. 

SoSaalFhansen,  (shuf-hou'zn.)  the  most  X.  canton  of 
Switzerland,  between  Lat.  47°  40'  and  47°  50' X..  Lon. 
8°  25'  and  8°  55'  E.,  separated  by  the  Rhine  on  the  S., 
from  the  cantons  of  Zurich  and  Thurgnn.  and  sur¬ 
rounded  on  the  other  sides  l>y  theGrand-Ducliy  of  Baden  ; 
area ,  116  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil 
fertile.  Prod.  The  usual  cerealia,  fruits,  and  wine. 
Jf/anuf.  Cotton  and  hardware.  Cap.  Scliaffbausen. 
Pop .  35,646. 

SchaffhaCSEN,  cap.  of  the  above  canton,  on  the  Rhine, 
25  in  N.W.  of 
Constance,  and 
23  miles  from 


Zurich.  It  is  a  | 
place  of  an-  | 
tiquity,  and  lias  | 
a  larjje  parish  ' 
church,  a  n 
academy,  town 
library,  town- 
hall,  and  mar¬ 
ket  -  bouse.  —  m 
Manuf.  Cotton,  “ 
silk,  and  lea-  ~ 
ther,  and  it  ex¬ 
ports  the  wine 
raised  in  the 
n  e  i  gliborhood. 

A  wooden! 
bridge,  of  very  = 
ingenious  con¬ 
struction,  is 
here  thrown 
across  the 
Rhine,  a  n  d 
forms  a  channel 
of  communica¬ 
tion  between 
this  town  and  the  rest  of  Switzerland.  Pr.p.  9.000. — 
The  Falls  or  Schaffhacsen  is  a  cataract  of  the  Rhine.  3 
miles  from  the  town,  and  lias  a  descent  of  alvout  100 
feet.  It  is  one  of  t lie  most  striking  waterfalls  in  Europe. 

ScliaS'lltifoke.  (shat- kook',)  in  New  York,  a  post- 
village  and  township  of  Rensselaer  co..  21  m.  N.E.  of 
Albany;  pop.  in  1870,3.126. 

Schamyl.  ( slia'mil ,)  tho  prophet  and  supreme  military 
chieftain  of  the  Circassians,  B.  1797,  at  the  Aoul  of 
]Iimri,in  the  north  of  the  Caucasian  distric  t  of  Daghes¬ 
tan.  From  his  earliest  years  ho  was  ambitious  and 
eager  to  compete  in  athletic  sports  and  trials  of  skill, 
and  his  character  soeins  to  have  been  formed  from  tho 
instructions  he  received  from  a  teacher  named  Dschel- 
lal-Edin,  who  taught  him  the  doctrine  of  Snfeyistn, 
which,  dissatisfied  with  the  barren  letter  of  the  Koran, 
appeals  to  human  consciousness,  and  seeks  to  inculcate 
nolder  hopes  titan  a  gross  Mohammedan  paradise  can 
offer.  When  S.,  in  1824,  first  took  part  in  his  country’s 
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defence,  the  lender  of  the  warlike  Lesgliians  was  Kasi 
Mollfth.  From  that  time  till  his  capture,  in  1859,6'.  be¬ 
came  the  most  troublesome  enemy  whom  the  Russians 
had  to  encounter  in  their  constant  irruptions  into  Cir¬ 
cassia,  and  the  exploits  attributed  to  him  would  till  a 
volume.  In  1831,  in  a  battle  with  the  Russians,  the 
Murids,  under  Kasi  Mollah,  were  slain  almost  to  a  man, 
and  S .,  pierced  by  a  ball,  lay  at  his  leader’s  feet;  but  he 
escaped  in  time  to  present  himself  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  discomfitted  tribes  held  after  the  battle.  In  1836, 
when  his  leader  fell,  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy,  S.  was 
chosen  chief.  Vear  after  year  he  baffled  the  efforts  of 
the  Russians,  who  sent  large  forces  against  hint,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  Crimean  War  that  they  were  able 
to  break  down  the  power  of  the  Circassians.  In  1857-58 
they  won  several  important  victories  over  the  moun¬ 
taineers,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  defile 
which  cut  off  communications  between  Vedeni,  the 
residence  of  *8*.,  and  the  pasture  grounds  of  the  Tchet- 
chenia.  8.,  with  his  son,  was  captured  Sept.  7, 1859,  by 
the  Russians,  who  treated  their  prisoners  with  great 
respect.  He  resides  in  Moscow,  and  has  an  establish¬ 
ment  befitting  his  former  station  and  character.  8. and 
his  sons  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  Grand-Duke  at  Kalouga,  in  1806. 

8<  liap /.iger.  n.  A  kind  of  cheese  made  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  to  which  the  common  flavor  of  Me l i lot  us  cce.rule.us 
is  communicated. 

Kcliatiil'g'a,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Muscogee  co.,  10 
m.  E.  of  Columbus. 

Sdianm'burg'-Lippe,  (Principality  of,)  one  of  the 
minor  states  of  N.  Germany,  between  Lat.  52°  10'  and 
52°  30'  N.,  Lon.  9°  E.,  bounded  by  llesse-Schaumburg, 
Hanover,  and  the  Prussian  Westphalia;  area,  212  sq.m. 
Cap.  BUckeburg.  Pop.  31,186. 

8ehe<lia««m,  ( ske'dVazm ,)  n.  [Gr.  schediasma,  an  ex¬ 
tempore  speech  or  action.]  Desultory  writing  on  a  loose 
sheet  of  paper  or  vellum.  (R.) 

Schedule,  ( sl.ed'yul ,  shid'yul ,  or  sed'yul,)  n.  [Lat. 
schedula ,  dimin.  of  scheda.  a  strip  of  papyrus  bark,  from 
scindo ,  to  cut.]  A  small  scroll,  or  piece  of  paper  or 
parchment,  containing  some  writing;  a  piece  of  paper 
or  parchment  annexed  to  a  larger  writing,  as  to  a  will, 
a  deed,  a  lease,  Ac. ;  a  piece  of  paper  or  parchment 
containing  an  inventory  of  goods  ;  a  debtor’s  list  of 
liabilities. 

Seheele,  (sheet,)  Karl  Wilhelm,  an  illustrious  Swedish 
chemist,  b.  at  Stralsund,  1742,  was  educated  at  a  private 
academy  in  his  native  town,  and  afterwards  at  a  public 
school,  and  then  served  his  apprenticeship  as  an  apothe¬ 
cary  at  Gotheborg.  He  subsecpiently  acted  as  assistant  to 
apothecaries  at  Mahno,  Stockholm,  and  Upsala.  There 
his  genius  attracted  the  attention  of  the  professors  at  this 
celebrated  university,  who  encouraged  him  in  his  pur¬ 
suits;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Swedish  govern¬ 
ment.  although  aware  of  his  talents,  allowed  perhaps 
the  ablest  man  which  that  country  has  produced,  ulti¬ 
mately  to  end  his  days  as  an  humble  apothecary  in  a  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Moeler.  To  him  we  owe  the 
discovery  of  fluorine,  chlorine,  and  of  molybdic,  tungstic, 
arsenic,  lactic,  galli.c,  tartaric,  oxalic,  citric,  malic,  pur¬ 
puric,  and  suclactic  acids,  glycerine,  and  oxygen.  He 
ascertained  the  nature  and  the  constituents  of  ammonia 
and  prussic  acid,  the  characters  of  barytes  and  manga¬ 
nese,  and  the  elements  of  the  atmosphere.  Few  men 
of  his  century,  with  the  exception  of  Priestly,  can  be 
compared  with  him  as  a  discoverer.  D.  1786. 

SoIieele'M-frreeii,  n.  (Paint.)  The  delicate  and  beau¬ 
tiful  green  color  known  under  this  name  is  composed 
entirely  of  arsenite  of  copper.  Its  manufacture  and 
use  are  so  dangerous  to  health,  that  they  are  forbidden 
in  France,  and  should  be  so  in  other  countries. 

Sclieele  tine,  n.  [After  the  chemist  Scheels,  q.  v.j 
(Min.)  A  native  tungstate  of  lead,  composed  (when 
pure)  of  51*7  per  cent,  of  tungstic  acid,  and  4S-3  lead.  1 1 
occurs  in  faintly  translucent  four-sided  prisms, which  are 
colorless,  or  of  a  yellowish-gray,  brownish,  or  green  color. 

Scheerite,  w.  [After  8cheele,  q.  v.J  (Min.)  A  tung¬ 
state  of  lime. 

Selieerer'ite,  n.  [From  Scheerer,  the  discoverer.]  ( Min.) 
A  mineral  resin  found  in  loosely  aggregated,  feebly 
shining,  crystalline  grains  and  folia,  or  in  minute 
acicular  crystals,  with  a  yellowish  or  greenish  tinge,  in 
small  cavities  in  brown  coal  at  Utznach  in  Switzerland, 
and  in  Denmark  in  peat-mosses. 

Scheffer.  Ary,  (she/' fer.)  a  French  historical  painter, 
B.  in  Dordrecht,  Holland,  1794,  who,  after  studying  in 
Holland,  went  to  Paris,  where  he  finished  his  artistic 
education  under  Baron  Guerin.  In  1812  he  exhibited 
his  first  picture  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  from  th  at 
time  rose  rapidly  to  the  highest  position,  both  as  an 
historical  and  genre,  painter.  His  manner  partook  of 
the  lofty  and  devotional  character  of  the  modern  Ger¬ 
man  school,  combined  with  a  certain  Gallic  style  of  color 
and  effect.  As  a  portrait-painter  he  was  likewise  emi¬ 
nently  successful,  his  best  works  in  this  line  of  art  being 
the  portraits  of  Charles  Dickens.  Talleyrand,  Lamartine. 
Ac.  Many  of  his  finest  productions  have  been  made 
familiar  in  this  country,  through  the  medium  of  the 
engraver’s  art ;  as,  for  example,  the  reproductions  of  his 
Faust ;  Mignon :  Francesca  daRiminiand  her  Lover  Meet¬ 
ing  Dante  and  Virgil  in  Hell ;  and  Byron’s  Giaour.  Some 
critics  have  desired  more  color,  movement,  and  vigor  in. 
his  paintings;  but,  as  a  distinguished  French  writer  ob¬ 
serves,  “  the  materialist  brilliancy  of  color  would  add 
too  much  of  the  substantial  to  the  charming  effects  of 
his  brush,  which  he  himself  chose  rather  to  give  just 
so  much  of  life  as  was  necessary  to  the  expression  of 
the  finest  shade  of  sentiment.”  D.  1858. 

Sclieik.  n.  Another  orthography  of  Sheik,  q.  v. 

Scheldt,  (shell,)  a  river  of  France  and  Belgium,  rising 


in  the  dept,  of  Aisne,  near  St.  Quentin,  and,  after  a  N.N.E. 
course  to  Antwerp,  dividing  into  two  branches,  the  E. 
and  W.  Scheldt,  which  flow  into  the  German  Ocean. 
Length,  200  m. 

Sc  hoi  os t  a<l  t.  (sheVstat,)  a  fortified  town  of  France, 
dept,  of  Bas-Rhin,  on  the  111,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine. 
26  m.  S.S.W.  of  Strasburg.  Manuf.  Cotton  and  linen 
fabrics,  ironware,  Ac.  Pop.  9,500. 

Kclieriing",  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Joseph  von,  the  last 
survivor  of  that  famous  band  of  German  philosophers 
of  which  Kant,  Jacobi,  Herbart,  Fichte,  and  Hegel  are 
the  other  chiefs,  B.  1775.  at  Leonberg,  in  Wurtemberg. 
He  studied  first  at  Tubingen,  where  he  and  Hegel  be¬ 
came  intimate  friends,  thence  he  went  to  Leipzig  and 
Jena.  At  Jena  he  studied  under  Fichte,  whom  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  that  university  in 
1798.  In  1803,  he  was  transferred  to  Wurzburg;  and,  in 
1807, *to  Munich,  where  he  remained  till  1841,  when  he 
accepted  a  chair  at  Berlin.  This  chair  he  soon  relin¬ 
quished,  and  the  hist  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
comparative  seclnsion.  *  By  the  nature  of  his  specula¬ 
tions,  developed  in  a  number  of  fragmentary  publica¬ 
tions,  chiefly  in  the  earlier  part  of  bis  life,  6Vs  place  in  the 
great  series  of  German  philosophers  is  determined  to  be 
between  Fichte  and  Hegel,  the  former  of  whom  D.  in 
1814,  and  the  latter  in  1831.  6'.’s  metaphysical  theory 
is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  System  of  Iden¬ 
tity.  It  rests  on  the  principle  that  the  t  wo  elements  of 
thought,  the  objects  respectively  of  understanding  and 
reason,  called  by  the  various  terms  of  matter  and  spirit, 
objective  and  subjective,  real  and  ideal,  Ac.,  are  only 
relatively  opposed  to  one  another  as  different  forms  of 
the  absolute  or  infinite,  hence  sometimes  called  the  two 
poles  of  the  absolute.  D.  1854. 

Scliells'burK'li,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Bedford  co.,  9  m.  W.  of  Bedford  ;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Schematism,  (ske'ma-tizm,)  n.  [Lat.  schematismus, 
from  Gr.  skematismos ,  a  dressing  up.]  A  configuration 
in  outline  of  any  systematic  arrangements  ;  disposition 
of  the  form  or  figure  of  a  thing.  (R.) 

Sclie 'mat ist,  n.  A  schemer;  a  projector;  a  contriver; 
a  promoter  of  plans  or  designs. 

Schematize,  v.  ti.  [Fr.  schematiser.]  To  form  or 
promote  a  scheme,  or  schemes. 

Scheme,  (skem,)  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr.,  from  echo,  to  have, 
to  hold,  to  retain;  second  aorist  infin.  schein.]  A  sys¬ 
tem  ;  a  plan ;  a  combination  of  things  connected  and  ad¬ 
justed  by  design  ;  as,  an  outward  scheme  of  tilings.  (Locke.) 
— A  purpose  or  design  ;  a  plan  ;  a  project;  a  contrivance  ; 
a  device;  a  plot;  as,  he  lormed  a  scheme  to  overthrow 
the  government. — Any  lineal  or  mathematical  dia¬ 
gram  ;  a  plan  or  representation  of  any  geometrical  or 
astronomical  figure;  as,  to  draw  a  scheme  of  nativity. 

— v.  a.  To  plan;  to  contrive  ;  to  devise  ;  to  plot. 

— v.  n.  To  form  or  devise  a  plan,  or  plans;  to  contrive. 

Scheme  fill,  a.  Fertile  in  schemes  or  plans. 

Schemer,  ( skem'er ,)  n.  One  who  schemes;  a  con¬ 
triver;  a  projector; a  planner;  also,  an  intriguer;  as,  an 
astute  schemer. 

Schem  ing,  p.  a.  Giving  to,  contriving,  or  forming 
schemes;  intriguing;  artful;  astute;  as,  a  scheming  in¬ 
tellect. 

Schem  iai"Jy,  adv.  By  scheming,  or  contriving. 

Schem'ist,  n.  A  schemer;  a  schematise  (r.) 

Scliemnitz,  (shem-niW,)  a  mining  town  of  Hungary, 
co.  of  Mouth,  on  the  Scliemnitz, a  tributary  of  the  Gran, 
46  m.  N.E.  of  Gran.  It  contains  the  most  extensive 
mines  in  Hungary,  consisting  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron, 
copper,  zinc,  and  arsenic.  Jhp.  15,01)0. 

Sehenk-bcer,  ( shenk-,)n .  [ Qer.sche.nk-bier ,  from schen- 
ken ,  to  pour  out.]  A  German  beer  of  mild  quality. 

SclieiiectJUly,  (sken-ek'td-de,)  in  New  York,  an  E.  co. ; 
area,  190  sq.  ill.  Rivers.  The  Mohawk,  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries.  Surface, diversified  ;  soil,  fertile,  especially  along 
the  Mohawk.  Cap.  Schenectady.  Pop.  in  1870,  21.348. 

— A  flourishing  city,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Mohawk 
River,  16  m.  N.W.  of  Albany  ;  Lat.  42°  48'  N.,  Lon.  73° 
55'  W.  It  is  the  seat  of  Union  College,  ami  contains  12 
churches.  2  banks,  2  newspapers,  large  machinery  and 
locomotive  works.  4  foundries,  cotton-mills,  and  manu¬ 
factories  of  shawls,  agricultural  implements,  Ac.  S. 
was  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1661.  In  1690,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  inhabitants  were  massacred  by  the  French 
and  Indians.  Pop.  in  1870, 11,026. 

ScSierif,  (shir' if,)  n.  [  Ar.,  a  prince, a  noble,  from  shar- 
afa,  to  be  eminent  or  noble.]  A  title  given  in  the  East, 
by  prescriptive  usage,  to  those  males  who  descend 
from  Mohammed  through  his  son-in-law  and  daughter, 
Ali  and  Fatima.  Such  persons  also  bear  the  title  of 
emir  and  seid,  and  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  the 
green  turban.  The  chiefs  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  who 
are  always  supposed  to  belong  to  this  sacred  family, 
are  styled  the  schtrifs  of  those  cities. 

Schcro'ma,  n.  [Gr.  skeros,  another  form  of  xeros , 
dry.]  (Med.)  A  dryness  of  the  eye,  arising  from  a  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  secretion  of  the  lachrymal  glands. 

Kcherzamlo,  Scherzo.  ( skert-san'do ,  skirt-so,)  adv. 
[It.]  (Mus.)  In  an  airy  or  sportive  manner. 

Scherzo,  ( skert-so ,)  n.  (Mus.)  A  composition  in  an 
airy  or  playful  style. 

Scliesis,  (ske'sis,)  n.  [Or.]  (Rhel.)  A  figure  of  speech 
whereby  a  certain  affection  or  inclination  oPan  adver¬ 
sary  or  opponent  is  feigned  for  the  purpose  of  answer¬ 
ing  it.  —  Crabb. 

Sclie  veil  illicit,  (ska'vev-ing-hen.)  a  town  of  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  prov.of  E.  Holland,  on  the  N.  Sea,  2  m.  N.W.  of 
the  Hague;  pop.  5,000. 

Schiedam,  (shke-'dam,)  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
prov.  of  S.  Holland,  on  the  Scliie,  a  tributary  of  the 
Meuse,  3  m.  W.  of  Rotterdam,  and  1  m.  N.  of  the  Meuse. 
Manuf.  Principally  gin.  £Jop.  15,500. 
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Seh filer,  (shU'lr,)  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich  voir, 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  German  poets,  B.  at  Mar- 
bach,  in  Wurtemberg,  1759.  After  having  studied  medi¬ 
cine,  and  become  surgeon  in  a  regiment,  lie,  in  bis  22d 
year,  wrote  bis  tragedy  of  T'le  Robbers,  which  at  once 
raised  him  to  the  foremost  rank  among  the  dramatists 
of  his  country.  It  was  performed  at  Mannheim,  in 
1782.  But  some  passages  of  a  revolutionary  tendency 
having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Duke  of  Wiir- 
temherg,  S.  left  Stuttgard  by  stealth,  and  made  bis  way 
to  Mannheim,  where,  after  various  wanderings  and 
many  hardships,  he  got  his  tradegy  of  Fiesco  brought 
out  on  the  stage.  The  tragedies  of  Cabul  and  Love,  and 
Don  Carlos,  were  his  next  productions.  In  1785  he  re¬ 
paired  to  Leipzig  and  Dresden,  where  he  found  many 
admirers.  Here  he  wrote  his  singular  romance  called 
Geistersche.r,  and  his  Philosophical  Letters ,  and  collected 
materials  for  a  History  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands 
under  Philip  11.  In  1707  he  repaired  to  Weimar,  where 
lie  was  welcomed  with  great  warmth  by  Weiland  and 
Herder,  undertook  the  management  of  a  periodical 
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called  the  German  Mercury ,  and  not  long  afterwards 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe,  which  soon  ripened 
into  a  friendship  only  dissolved  by  death.  In  1789  lie 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  history  in  the  University 
of  Jena,  and  besides  lecturing  to  crowded  audiences,  be 
published  his  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  various  literary  enterprises,  which  had  great 
influence  on  the  literature  of  Germany.  Die  Horen,  and 
DerMusen-Almanach,  to  which  the  most  eminent  men 
in  Germany  contributed,  belong  to  this  period.  He  also 
produced  the  Nernen,  a  collection  of  epigrams,  and  wrote 
his  Ballads,  which  are  reckoned  among  the  finest  com¬ 
positions  of  their  kind  in  any  language.  About  1790  be 
exhibited  a  strong  tendency  to  consumption,  which,  by 
precluding  him  from  lecturing,  greatly  reduced  his  in¬ 
come  ;  but  he  was  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  misfor¬ 
tune  by  the  kindness  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  who 
settled  upon  him  a  pension  of  a  thousand  dollars  for 
three  years,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  studies, 
free  at  once  from  narrow  circumstances  and  public 
duties.  He  soon  alter  settled  at  Weimar,  in  order  to 
direct  the  theatre  in  conjunction  with  Gnethe,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  mutual  tastes  and  opinions ;  and 
here  he  at  intervals  published  the  works  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  those  above  mentioned,  have  immortalized 
Ins  name.  Among  these  are  WalL-n$i\*n ,  Mary  Stuart, 
Joan  of  Arc,  and  William  Tell.  Tlio  best  English  biog¬ 
raphies  of  S. are  Carlyle's  and  Bulwer’s.  D.  at  Weimar, 
May  9,  1805. 

Schillcr-Mpur,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of 
magnesia,  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  magnesia 
is  replaced  by  the  protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese, 
and  by  liine. 

Schil  ling:,  Skirling",  n.  A  small  German  coin, 

equal  to  about  cents. 

Schi'iins,  n.  [Gr.  schinos,  the  mastic-tree.]  (Bof.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Anacardiacese, consisting  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  America,  Ac.,  having  un¬ 
equally  pinnate  leaves,  which  in  some  of  the  species  are 
so  filled  with  a  resinous  fluid,  that  the  least  degree  of 
unusual  repletion  of  the  tissue  causes  it  to  be  dis¬ 
charged.  Some  of  them  fill  the  air  with  fragrance  after 
rain  ;  and  S.  matte  and  some  others  expel  their  resin  with 
such  violence,  when  immersed  in  water,  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  spontaneous  motion,  in  consequence  of 
the  recoil.  6.  areira  is  said  to  cause  swellings  in  those 
who  sleep  under  its  shade.  The  root  of  S.  molle  is  used 
medicinally  in  Peru,  while  the  resin  that  exudes  from 
the  tree  is  employed  to  astringe  the  gums. 

Scliio.  ( she'o ,)  a  town  of  Lombardy,  prov.  of  Vicenza,  15 
m.  N.W.  of  Vicenza:  pop.  0,S00. 

Schi'raz  Wine,  n.  A  light,  aromatic  Persian  wine, 
much  esteemed  in  the  East,  particularly  by  the  Chinese. 

Kelli r'r us,  n.  (Med.)  See  Scirrhus. 

Schism,  (sizm.)  n.  [Fr.  schism  e;  Lat.  schism  a,  from 
Gr.  schizo,  to  cleave.]  A  division  or  separation  in  a, 
church  or  denomination  of  Christians;  breach  of  unity 
or  woncord  among  people  professing  the  same  religious 
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faith; — also,  the  offence  of  seeking  to  produce  disunion 
in  a  church  without  needful  or  justifiable  cause. — 
Hence,  division  among  tribes,  classes,  or  families  of 
people. 

Schismatic,  Schismatical,  (sie-mdt’ik,)  a.  Per¬ 
taining,  or  relating,  to  schism;  implying  schism;  par¬ 
taking  of  the  nature  of,  or  tending  to,  schism  ;  as,  schis- 
viatical  opinions. 

Nchismat  ic,  n.  One  guilty  of  schism;  one  who  pro¬ 
poses,  promotes,  or  practises  schism  ;  one  who  separates 
from  an  established  church  or  religious  faith. 

“  The  »c ki*matic*  uaited  to  alter  the  whole  system  of  spiritual 
government."  —  Stri/L 

Nell  ismat'ical  ly,  adv,  In  a  schismatical  manner ;  by 
schism. 

Srliisiiiiit'icaliicsK,  n.  State  of  being  schismatical. 

Ncliis'inatizc,  t*.  a.  [Fr.  schismatiser.]  To  be  guilty 
of  schism;  to  practice  or  promote  schism;  to  make  a 
breach  of  union  in  a  church  or  religious  body. 

Nell  ism'less,,  a.  Free  from  schism;  undivided  by 
differences  of  opinion. 

Nchist,  n.  [Gr.  schistos ,  cleaven.j  ( Geol .)  The  name 
given  to  fissile  rocks  greatly  metamorphosed,  and  gen- 
er  illy  having  imperfect  cleavage.  Their  basis  is  more 
silicious  than  argillaceous,  and  if  the  salts  of  alumina 
are  present,  they  exist,  not  as  clay,  but  as  new  combi¬ 
nations.  Thus  we  have  micaceous  schists, chloritic  schists, 
garnet  schists,  Ac.  Schists  occur  geologically  with  ineta- 
moiphic  rocks,  overlying  or  interstrati  fled  with  gneiss, 
and  even  granite.  They  differ  from  slates  in  being  im¬ 
perfectly  fissile,  and  from  shales  in  being  perfectly  meta¬ 
morphosed.  They  are  very  abundant  in  mountainous 
countries,  sometimes  forming  the  entire  mountain  mass, 
but  more  frequently  Hanking  a  granite  nucleus.  They 
often  contain  metalliferous  veins;  but  rarely  have  any 
other  economic  value,  not  being  readily  dressed  to  a 
smooth  surface,  and  not  auswering  the  purpose  of  either 
stone  or  slate  for  building. 

N<‘li  istic.  Schistose.  Sell  is  tons.  a.  [Fr.  schis- 
teux. ]  (G*ol.)  Susceptible  of  separation  by  natural 

cleavage  into  flags,  slates,  or  slabs,  as  certain  metunior- 
phic  rocks. 

NchlSAlldra'cete,  n.  ( Bat .)  The  Schizandra  family, 
an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Menispernal **.<,  consisting  of 
trailing  shrubs,  with  alternate  exstipulate,  simple 
leaves,  and  unisexual  flowers.  Sepals  and  petals  imbri¬ 
cated.  Stamens  numerous,  hypogynous.  Ovules  pen¬ 
dulous;  embryo  very  minute,  with  abundant  homoge¬ 
neous  albumen.  There  are  but  five  genera  and  one 
species,  natives  of  India.  Japan,  and  the  southern  parts 
of  N.  America.  Some  have  edible  fruits.  The  genera 
Schizandra  and  Spharosl-ema  are  represented  by  two 
scrambling  shrubs  cultivated  in  conservatories. 

Sell i zo jmmIn  .  n.  pi.  [From  Gr.  sekizo,  to  divide,  and 
pous ,  a  foot  ]  ( Znol )  A  tribe  of  long-tailed  Decapod 
Crustaceans,  including  those  which  have  the  legs  slen¬ 
der  and  filamentous,  accompanied  by  an  external  articu¬ 
lated  branch  as  long  as  the  limbs,  which  thus  appear 
doubled  in  number. 

Nelli I,  (sla'f/lj  August  Wilhelm  von,  a  celebrated 
critic,  poet,  and  philologist,  B  at  H  mover,  1767.  After 
finishing  his  studies  at  Gottingen,  he  became  professor  at 
Jena,  where  he  lectured  on  the  theory  of  art,  and  joined 
his  brother  Frederick  in  the  editorship  of  the  Athe- 
nxunt.  In  1802  he  repaired  to  Berlin  as  a  wider  field 
for  his  literary  pursuits;  accompanied  Madame de  Stael, 
in  1805,  on  a  tour  through  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and 
Sweden;  delivering  lectures  in  Vienna,  in  1808,  on 
dramatic  art;  became  secretary  to  Bernadotte.  the 
Crown-Prince  of  Sweden,  in  1813;  and,  after  studying 
Sanscrit  in  Baris,  obtained  in  1818  the  professorship  of 
history  at  Bonn,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  Besides 
publishing  numerous  profound  philological  works,  and 
many  dissertations  on  subjects  connected  with  the  fine 
arts  and  poetry,  he  was  the  founder  of  the  so-called  ro- 
mantic  school,  in  contradistinction  to  the  classical;  his 
poems  and  ballads  rank  among  the  highest  in  Germany  ; 
his  lectures  on  dramatic  art  and  literature  have  become 
a  standard  work ;  and  bis  translation  of  Shakspcare  is 
accounted  one  of  the  most  wonderful  achievements  in 
that  difficult,  though  too  often  ill-appreciated,  art.  S. 
often  displayed  a  puerile  passion  for  titles  and  small 
court  distinctions,  which  formed  a  gre.it  drawback  to 
liis  real  merits,  and  drew  down  upon  him  merited  ridi¬ 
cule.  D.  1845. 

Schlegel.  Fiuedrich  von,  a  celebrated  German  critic 
and  philologist,  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  preced¬ 
ing,  u.  1772,  and  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Leipzig.  1 1  is 
first  production  of  any  importance  was  the  Greeks  awl 
Romans,  lie  then  joined  his  brother  iu  conducting  a 
periodical  called  the  Athenitum,  and  after  publishing 
the  philosophical  romance  of  Lucinda,  he  visited  Paris, 
where  he  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy,  and  occu¬ 
pied  himself  with  the  fine  arts.  Iu  1804  ho  published  a 
Collection  of  the  Romantic  Poetry  of  the  Middle.  Ages. 
'n  1805  S,  with  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Moses  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  was  received  into  tho  Church  of  Rome,  at  Cologne. 
After  this,  he  repaired  to  Vienna,  and,  in  1>09,  received 
an  appointment  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Archduke 
Charles,  where  he  drew  up  several  animating  proclama¬ 
tions.  When  peace  was  concluded,  he  delivered  in 
Vienna  the  lecture  on  The  History  of  Ancient  and  Mod¬ 
ern  Literature.  ;  a  work  which  has  been  translated  into 
nearly  every  European  language.  In  1812,  he  edited 
the  German  Museum.,  and  gained  the  confidence  of  Prince 
Metternich  by  the  composition  of  various  diplomatic 
papers;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  appointed  Aus¬ 
trian  counsellor  of  legation  at  the  German  diet,  which 
he  held  from  1814  to  1818.  He  then  returned  to  Vienna, 
and  resumed  his  literary  occupations  with  great  zest, 
contributing  to  various  journals  and  reviews,  lecturing 


on  many  topics  connected  with  philosophy  and  aesthet¬ 
ics,  and  above  all,  producing  his  Philosophy  of  Life. , 
Philosophy  of  History ,  and  Philosophy  of  Language, 
which  rank  among  his  best  literary  efforts.  S.'s  strong 
devotional  tendencies  are  especially  shown  iu  his  in* 
^  t cresting  Letters  on  Christian  Art.  ‘l).  1829. 

Nclileiermacher,  ( shli’er-ma-ker ,)  Fkiedkich  Daniel 
Ernst,  a  celebrated  German  theologian  and  philologist, 
B.  at.  Breslau,  1768,  studied  at  Halle  in  1787,  and  after 
holding  various  ecclesiastical  appointments  in  different 
partsot  Germany,  was  called  to  Berlin  iu  1809  as  preacher, 
and  in  the  following  year  received  the  chair  of  theology 
in  the  University.  The  influence  of  his  writings  in  Ger¬ 
many  was,  and  still  is.  very  great ;  but  it  was,  perhaps,  sur¬ 
passed  by  that  which  his  oral  instructions  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  character  exercised  over  those  who  lived  within  his 
sphere.  Ol  his  numerous  works  we  can  only  name  the 
following:  Reden  ueben  die  Religion;  Der  Chnsllicfie 
Glaube ;  the  Translation  of  Plato,  unrivalled  in  excel¬ 
lence;  the  Critical  Commentary  on  Luke's  Writings  ;  and 
the  Sermons.  As  a  theologian,  Schleierniacher  held  a 
place  iu  his  own  country  very  similar  to  that  of  Cole¬ 
ridge  in  England,  midway  between  the  extremes  of 
orthodoxy  and  doubt.  D.  1834. 

Nell  lei. si  ugervil  le,  (shli'  sing-er-vill ,)  in  Wisconsin, 
a  post-village  of  Washington  co.,  33  ui.  N.W.  of  Milwau 
kee;  pop.  abt.  500 

Sclileitz,  or  Schleiz,  ( shlits ,)  a  town  of  Saxony,  co.  of 
Kcuss,  on  the  Wiesenthal,  21  in  S.W.  of  Gera;  pop.  5.000. 

Nc*h  les  w  i$£,  or  Slkswick.  [  Dan.  Slesvig.j  Formerly  a 
duchy  of  Denmark,  bounded  N.  by  Jutland,  from  which 
it  is  nearly  separated  by  the  Kouge  Aa  River  and  the 
Kolding  Fiord.  Prussia  took  possession  of  it  in  1867 
along  with  Holstein,  and  those  two  duchies  formed  the 
province  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  Total  area ,  6,S18  sq.  m. 
Total  pop.  981,718. 

Schles  wig,  or  Sles'wick,  a  seaport-town  of  Prussia,  prov. 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  formerly  the  cap.  of  the  Duchy  of 
Schleswig,  on  an  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Sley,  21  m. 
from  its  mouth,  and  70  m.  N.N.W.  of  Hamburg;  Lat. 
54°  32'  N.,  Lon  9°  35'  E.  Manuf.  Woollens,  leather, 
earthenware,  and  sugar.  Pop.  12.500. 

SchlcMvig,  (sles'wig.)  in  Wisconsin ,  a  township  of 
Manitowoc  co. ;  pop.  abt.  699. 

Nell  ley,  (shli,)  in  Georgia,  a  W  S.W.  co.  Surface,  level  ; 
soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  El  lav i lie. 

Nell  I  ick ,  (xhltk,)  n.  [Ger.J  (Metal.)  Same  as  Slick,  q.  v. 

Nelilieiiiaiiii,  Heinrich.  See  p.  2323. 

Nclilusscl Imr^,  ( s  h  lews' sel-bnorg ,)  a  fortified  town  of 
European  Russia,  govt,  of  St.  Petersburg,  on  an  island 
in  the  Neva,  21.  in.  E.  of  St.  Petersburg.  Manuf.  Porce¬ 
lain.  Pop.  5,000. 

Nelnnal  kalilen,  ( shmal'kal-den ,)  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  Uesse-Cassel,  on  the  Fulda,  12  m.  N.  of  Meiningen; 
pop.  55.0  10. 

Sell  3ii  i<loli;t.  7i.  [After  the  botanist  Schmid  el.}  (Rot.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  order  Sapindacew,  distributed  through 
the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres,  consisting  of  trees 
or  shrubs.  The  sweet  pulpy  part  of  the  fruit  of  S. 
cdnlis  is  eaten  in  Brazil,  where  the  fruits  are  called 
Pruta  de  Pa  rad ;  hut  the  seeds  of  most  of  the  genus 
possess  unwholesome  properties,  and  tliOf'e  of  S.  cobbe. 
a  Cingalese  species,  are  reputed  to  be  poisonous. 

NchmoMn,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Saxe-Al  ten  burg,  on 
the  Sprotta,  7  m.  S.W.  of  Altenburg  ;  pop.  6,500. 

Nelimolnitz,  a  mining-town  of  N.  Hungary, co. of  Zips. 
21  m.  S  S.E.  of  Leutscliau.  It  has  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  and  sulphur.  Pop.  5,500. 

Sc]iua]>|>s,  ( s/rndps ,)  n.  [Du.  and  Ger.]  Holland  gin  ; 
schiedam. 

Nehiiecks'ville.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Lehigh  co ,  63  in.  N.N.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Sidmceberg,  (shna'berg,)  a  town  of  Saxony,  circle  of 
Zwickau,  20  iu.  S  S.W.  of  Chemnitz.  Manuf.  Gold  and 
silver  lace,  cotton  fabrics,  and  chemical  apparatus.  Pop. 
7,600. 

ScJiiiei  .Icmnahl,  ( shni'de-mul ,)  a  town  of  Prussian  Po- 
liin  I,  on  the  Kuddow,  54  m.  W.of  Bromberg;  pop.  6,000. 

Scliailack,  (sko-dalc',)  in  New  York  a  post-township 
of  Rensselaer  co.,  11  m.  S.E.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  abt.  7,500. 

Sclftotlack'  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Rensselaer  co. 

Nchoriack'  Landing,  in  New  York,  a  post-village 
of  Rensselaer  co.,  12  m.  S.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  abt.  800. 

Nehoerter,  (she offer,)  Plter,  one  of  the  improvers  of 
the  art  of  printing,  who  appears  to  have  been  at  first  a 
copyist  at  Paris,  but  was  afterwards  employed  iu  the 
establishment  of  Guttenberg  and  Faust  at  Moritz.  By 
one  account  ho  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  more  easy 
method  of  casting  the  types.  When  Faust  and  Gutten- 
berg  separated,  in  1455,  lie  became  the  partner  of  the 
former,  after  whose  death  lie  printed  many  works  alone. 
Ilis  three  sons  also  became  eminent  as  printers.  D. 
about  1502. 

Nchce'niis,  n.  (Rot.)  The  Bog-rush,  a  genus  of  import¬ 
ant  plants,  order  Gyperacese. 

Schofield,  ( sko '-,)  John  McAllister,  an  American 
major-general,  b  in  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1831.  Alter 
graduating  at  West  Point  in  1853,  he  became  2d  1  ion t. 
of  the  U.  S.  artillery,  and  served  in  Florida.  In  1856  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Physics  in  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  Nov.,  1861,  he  was  commis¬ 
sioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  dept,  of  Missouri.  After  participating 
in  several  engagements.  General  S.  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  forces  opposed  to  the  Confederate  army 
of  General  Hood,  then  advancing  into  Tennessee.  Iu 
1870,  he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  military 
division  of#the  Pacific. 

Nchoharie,  (sko-har'ree,)  in  New  York,  an  E.  co. ;  area, 
650  sq.  m.  Surface^  mountainous  in  the  W.,  and  else- 
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where  diversified  ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron,  limestone 
and  sandstone.  Cap.  Schoharie.  Rip.  iu  1870,  33,239. 

A  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  30 
in.  W.  of  Albany; pop.  in  1870,  3,207. 

Schohar  ie  Creek,  iu  New  York,  rises  in  the  Cats- 
kill  Mountains,  Greene  co.,  and  flowing  N.  enters  the 
Mohawk  River  from  Montgomery  co. 

Ncholar,  (skOl'ar.)  n.  [ Fr.  ecolirr,  from  L  Lat.  scholaris 
—  schola ,  a  school ;  Gr.  sc/nle,  spare  time,  that  iu  which 
leisure  is  employed,  learning.]  One  who  learns  ot  a 
teacher;  one  who  is  under  the  tuition  of  a  preceptor ;  a 
pupil ;  a  disciple  ;  a  student ;  —  hence,  any  member  of 
a  college, academy,  school,  or  seminary.  —  Emphatically 
used,  a  man  eminent  lor  learning  or  erudition;  a  per¬ 
son  of  high  attainments  iu  science  or  literature:  one 
engaged  in  scholastic  pursuits;  a  learned  person;  a 
classic  ;  a  savant;  a  mini  of  letters. —  Hence,  a  book- 
1  earned  person  ;  a  pedant :  a  purist  or  precisian  in  let¬ 
ters  or  learning;  —  used  in  a  sense  of  ridicule  or  re¬ 
proach. —  In  the  great  English  universities,  an  under 
graduate  who  belongs  to  the  foundation  of  a  college, 
and  receives  partial  maintenance  from, i ts  revenues;  as, 
a  scholar  of  Brasenose,  Oxford. 

Scliol  ar-like.  Seliol  a  Hy,  a.  lake  a  scholar  ;  lie- 
fitting  a  scholar  ;  as,  a  scholarly  composition,  scholavly 
taste. 

Scliol'arly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  scholar,  (r.) 

Schol  arship,  The  character,  qualities,  and  acquire¬ 
ments  of  a  scholar;  literary  or  scientific  attainments; 
erudition  ;  learning;  as,  a  man  of  sound  scholarship. — 
Literary  education  ;  as  a  house  of  scholarship.  Milton,  (r.) 

— In  the  two  grent  English  universities,  the  common  ap¬ 
pellation  given  to  foundations  in  colleges,  —  inferior  to 
fellowships,  but  superior  to  exhibitions,  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  scholars  under  certain  regulations. — Also,  in 
the  universities  themselves  as  rewards  for  proficiency; 
as,  to  read  for  a  scholarship  at  Cambridge. 

.Scholas  tic.  Scliolas't icnl,  a.  [Fr.  scholastique. ; 
Lat.  scholashcus ;  Gr.  scholastikos.]  Pertaining,  or  re¬ 
lating,  to  a  scholar,  to  a  school,  or  to  schools;  suitable 
to  a  scholar  or  a  school;  scholar-like;  as,  scholastic 
6tmlies,  scholastic  learning.  —  Pertaining,  or  having 
reference,  to  the  schoolmen,  or  philosophers  and  di¬ 
vines  of  the  Middle  Ages  called  Schol\8TIC8,  q.  v. 

—Hence,  pedantic;  formal;  needlessly  or  excessively 
subtle  or  precise:  as,  a  scholastic  nicety. 

Scliolas'tically. adv.  In  a  scholastic  manner;  after 
the  method  of  schools  ;  according  to  the  niceties  or  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  schoolmen. 

Scholasticism,  (sko-las'ti-sizm,)  n.  The  method  or 
doctrines  of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  See  Scholastics. 

Scholastics,?*./'/.  [Gr.  scholastikos.]  (Philos.)  The 
name  given  to  a  class  of  philosophers  w  ho  flourished  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  taught  a  peculiar  kind  of  philos¬ 
ophy,  which  consisted  in  applying  the  ancient  dialectics 
to  theology.  The  scholastic  theology  was,  in  its  general 
principle,  an  alliance  between  faith  and  reason;  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  arrange  the  orthodox  system  of  the  Church, 
such  as  authority  had  made  it,  according  to  the  rules 
and  methods  of  the  Aristotelian  dialectics,  and  sometimes 
upon  premises  supplied  by  metaphysical  reasoning;  and 
scholastic  philosophy  seems  chiefly  to  be  distinguished 
from  this  theology  by  a  larger  infusion  of  metaphysical 
reasoning,  or  by  its  occasional  inquiries  into  subjects 
not  immediately  related  to  revealed  articles  of  faith. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  it  orig¬ 
inated  in  the  schools  instituted  by  and  after  Charle¬ 
magne  for  the  education  of  the  clergy.  It  probably 
arose  from  the  necessity  felt  of  combatting  heretics 
with  their  own  weapons,  and  establishing  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  upon  a  rational  and  scientific  basis.  'I  he 
founder  of  the  system  is  generally  regarded  to  have  been 
Scotus  Erigen,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  flourished  in 
the  9th  century.  The  first  sera  of  its  history  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  come  dow'ti  to  Itosce) linns,  in  1089,  or  the  contest 
of  the  Realists  and  Nominalists,  q.  v. ;  the  second,  to 
Albertus  Magnus,  who  died  in  12.v0,  when  the  metaphys¬ 
ical  works  of  Aristotle  were  more  generally  known 
and  commented  on;  and  the  third,  to  the  revival  of 
learning  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  and  th^  con¬ 
sequent  improvement  in  philosophy.  Among  the  most 
distinguished  S.  besides  those  already  mentioned,  were 
Abelard,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  and  Y\  illiam  of 
Ockham. 

Scholiast,  ( slo'li-ast ,)  n.  [Fr.  scoliaste,  from  Gr.  scho- 
liastes  —  scholion .  interpretation,  commonly  from  sc  hole, 
a  learned  discussion.  See  Scmoi.ium.J  A  writer  of  scholia; 
a  commentator  or  annotator;  —  a  name  given  to  the  old 
grammarians  or  critics  who  wrote  on  the  margins  of 
manuscripts  annotations,  called  scholia,  from  being,  as 
it  were,  the  fruits  of  their  leisure. 

Scholia*  tic.  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  a  scholi¬ 
ast,  or  liis  studies. 

Ni'Biol  ioioifi,  (sko’le-vm,)  n. ;  Lat.  pi.  Scholia;  Eng.pl. 
Scholiums.  [ Fr.  scholie.  ;  Lat.  scholium,  from  Gr.  schoh-m 
— scholc, incubation.]  A  note,  annotation. or  remark, occa¬ 
sionally  made  on  some  passage,  proposition,  or  the  like. 

(Grom.)  An  explanatory  observation,  or  excursive 
remark,  on  the  nature  and  application  of  a  train  of  rea¬ 
soning. 

Scholl'vlllc,  in  Kentucky ,  a  village  of  Clarke  co. 

Sclionebeck,  (shon-bek'.)  a  tywn  of  Prussian-Saxony, 
on  the  Elbe,  9  m.  S.E.  of  Magdeburg.  Manuf.  Salt,  chem¬ 
icals,  leather,  and  tobacco.  Pop.  9,500. 

ScIlonliEidc,  ( slam-lin-de(r),\\  town  of  Austria,  in  Bo¬ 
hemia,  33  m.  from  Leitmeritz!  Manuf.  Cotton  and  linen 
fabrics.  Pop.  4.500. 

Schoo'<lic  flakes.  in  Maine,  a  chain  of  lakes,  chiefly 
in  Washington  co.,  the  surplus  waters  of  which  form 
the  Schoodic  River,  which  falls  into  the  St.  Croix  River 
abt.  50  m.  from  its  mouth. 
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Scbool.  (skoal,)  n.  [Fr.  ecole  ;  Du.  school ;  Ger.  schule ; 
Lilt,  scholtif  from  Gr.  schole,  leisure,  spare  time ;  —  hence, 
learning,  as  being  that  in  which  spare  time  is  employed.] 
This  word  was  formerly  used  in  a  larger  acceptation  than 
at  present,  and  signified  places  of  instruction  not  only 
for  children,  but  for  those  of  more  advanced  age.  It 
Was  applied  generally  to  what  are  now  called  colleges 
and  universities.  Thus,  Shakspeare,  in  Hamlet ,  speaks 
of  being  at  school  at  Wittenberg,  that  is,  at  the  univer¬ 
sity.  The  school  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  civilized 
life.  In  early  times,  and  among  rude  races,  education  and 
instruction  were  matters  of  domestic  concern.  Among 
the  ancient  Jews,  parents  were  strictly  enjoined  to  in¬ 
struct  their  children  in  the  precepts  of  the  law,  the  fear 
of  God,  and  in  the  history  of  the  people.  That  reading 
and  writing  constituted  a  part  of  their  education  may 
be  inferred  from  their  being  instructed  to  write  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  law  upon  their  door-posts,  so  that  they 
might  be  read  by  all.  Schools  were  not  established 
among  them  until  after  their  return  from  the  Babylon¬ 
ish  captivity,  when  Ezra,  their  language  and  law  being 
in  great  measure  forgotten,  gathered  round  him  learned 
persons,  and  trained  a  number  of  public  teachers,  some 
of  whom  were  established  in  Jerusalem,  and  others  sent 
into  the  provincial  towns  of  the  country.  Schools  were 
first  instituted  for  educating  the  higher  classes  of  soci¬ 
ety  ;  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  left  to  ignorance, 
or  what  of  instruction  their  parents  could  impart.  In 
particular,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  ancient 
Egypt,  Persia,  &c.  In  Greece,  private  schools  for  in¬ 
structing  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  were  estab¬ 
lished  as  early  as  500  b.  c. ;  and  afterwards  young  persons 
eager  for  knowledge  resorted  to  the  instructions  of  the 
philosophers  and  sophists:  but  still  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  remained  in  ignorance.  The  same  was  the 
case  with  the  Romans,  who,  from  300  b.  c.  had  schools 
for  boys  in  the  cities;  and  from  the  age  of  Ccesar,  who 
conferred  the  rights  ofcitizenship  on  teachers,  the  higher 
institutions  of  the  grammarians.  The  Emperor  Vespasian 
was  the  first  who  established  public  professorships  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  with  fixed  salaries  attached  to 
them,  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  public 
service;  and  in  a.  d.  150,  Antoninus  Pius  founded  im¬ 
perial  schools  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  Roman  empire. 
There  was  still,  however,  no  general  system  of  educa¬ 
tion.  With  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  the  importance 
of  education  came  to  bo  seen  in  a  new  light.  Schools 
were  instituted  in  the  cities  and  villages  for  catechu¬ 
mens,  and,  in  some  capitals,  catechetical  schools  for  the 
education  of  clergymen,  of  which  that  in  Alexandria 
was  the  most  flourishing  from  the  2d  to  the  4th  century. 
From  the  5th  century,  however,  these  higher  establish¬ 
ments  seem  to  have  been  discontinued,  and  the  episco¬ 
pal  or  cathedral  schools  to  have  taken  their  place,  in 
which  the  young  men  intended  for  the  clerical  profes¬ 
sion  learned,  besides  theology,  the  seven  liberal  arts, 
viz.,  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric  (the  trivium ),  arithmetic, 
geometry,  astronomy,  and  music  (the  quadtivium),  The 
imperial  schools  declined,  and  finally  became  extinct,  in 
the  confusion  which  followed  the  irruptions  of  the  bar¬ 
barians,  and  cathedral  and  parochial  schools  for  boys 
and  young  men  of  all  classes  were  established  in  the 
cities,  in  which  the  learning  of  reading  and  writing  was 
followed  by  the  trivium ,  and  which  hence  received  the 
name  of  trivial  schools.  The  conventual  schools  began 
to  be  established  in  the  6th  century,  and  from  being  at 
first  intended  only  to  prepare  persons  tor  the  monastic 
life,  they  came  to  be  resorted  to  by  laymen,  ami  at  length 
became  very  famous,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  traits  in 
the  character  of  Charlemagne,  that  in  that  age  of  gross 
ignorance,  he  labored  with  zeal  for  the  instruction  of 
the  people  under  his  sway.  He  decreed  (789)  that  not 
only  every  bishop’s  see  and  every  convent,  but  that 
every  parish,  was  to  have  its  school;  the  two  former  for 
the  instruction  of  clergymen  and  public  ollicers,  the 
latter  for  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  At  his  court 
he  established  an  academy  of  distinguished  scholars,  to 
whom  he  himself  resorted  for  instruction,  and  whom  lie 
employed  to  educate  his  children  and  capable  boys  be¬ 
longing  to  the  nobility.  Charlemagne's  decrees  were 
forgotten  during  the  disputes  of  his  grandsons  about 
the  government,  under  whom,  also,  the  court-school  was 
abandoned.  In  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  the  inac¬ 
tivity  and  luxury  of  the  clergy  led  to  the  neglect  of  the 
cathedral  and  conventual  schools,  and  they  rapidly  de¬ 
clined.  But  at  length,  with  the  increasing  power  of  the 
cities,  the  citizens  became  more  independent,  and  the 
magistrates  began  to  take  care  of  the  instruction  of 
youth,  which  was  being  so  much  neglected  by  the 
clergy.  They  established  schools,  in  which  reading, 
writing,  and  the  trivium  were  taught,  and  itinerant 
monks  and  students  were  employed  as  teachers.  It  was 
the  commencement  of  a  new  system.  The  teachers, 
though  indeed  still  belonging  to  the  clerical  order,  now 
formed  a  separate  class.  They  were,  however,  generally 
ignorant,  frequently  immoral,  and  wandered  about  from 
place  to  place.  From  the  14th  to  the  16th  century,  Ger¬ 
many  was  overrun  with  bands  of  these  vagrants,  who, 
as  Luther  says,  though  they  had  hardly  seen  a  univer¬ 
sity,  received  appointments  as  teachers,  because  they 
were  generally  the  only  persons  who  could  he  hired  as 
school-masters,  since  the  more  learned  youths  were  am¬ 
bitions  of  clerical  bene'fices  and  academical  professor¬ 
ships.  The  Reformation  in  the  16th  century  exercised 
a  most  decided  and  beneficial  eflfect  upon  the  schools, 
more  particularly  in  Germany.  The  property  of  the 
convents,  which  had  been  confiscated  by  the  govern¬ 
ments,  was  in  most  cases  applied  to  the  use  of  schools, 
the  number  of  which  was  now  very  much  increased, 
their  character  elevated,  and  a  higher  class  of  teachers 
established  in  them.  The  corporations  of  cities  founded 


I  gymnasia  and  lyceums,  with  permanent  teachers;  schools 

I  for  girls  were  also  founded,  and  in  the  villages  instruc- 

1  tors  were  appointed  to  teach  the  Catechism.  Soon  alter 
this,  the  rise  of  the  Jesuits,  and  their  devotion  to  educa¬ 
tion,  effected  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  Catholic 
system.  At  the  present  time,  Germany,  with  most  of  the 
other  European  countries,  England,  and  the  U.  States, 
present  three  different  methods  of  administering  the  na¬ 
tional  elementary  education.  The  Prussian  educational 
system  is  purely  governmental.  The  primary  schools 
are  all  under  laws  and  regulations  proceeding  from  the 
communes.  Every  child  in  the  kingdom  is  obliged, 
under  pains  and  penalties,  to  attend  school  from  the  age 
of  7  to  14,  and  the  result  is  that  the  Prussian  people  are 
efficiently  educated  throughout  the  entire  community. 
The  national  education  of  all  the  Germau  states  closely 
resembles  that  of  Prussia.  The  primary  schools  of 
France  are,  in  like  manner,  established  and  directed  by 
governmental  authority.  Permission  is,  however,  given 
to  any  teacher,  under  certain  conditions,  to  open  a  pri¬ 
vate  school.  But  in  England,  no  schools  (except  those 
connected  with  naval,  military,  pauper,  and  penal  es¬ 
tablishments),  are  initiated  by  the  civil  government. 
The  education  of  the  people  is  under  the  care  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  of  the  other  religious  organ¬ 
izations,  and  the  government  comes  to  their  aid  by  be¬ 
stowing  grants  on  certain  conditions  when  its  assistance 
is  required.  The  system  is  entirely  different' in  the  U. 
States,  where,  though  the  State  governments  take  the 
initiative,  they  go  only  so  far  as  to  ordain  that  schools  of  a 
certain  character  must  exist  among  a  given  population. 
All  the  questions  concerning  the  buildings,  teachers,  and 
methods  of  instruction,  are  determined  by  the  people  in 
their  capacity  of  free  citizens.  There  is,  consequently, 
much  diversity  in  the  educational  condition  of  different 
parts  of  the  country ;  but  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that 
there  are  few  countries,  if  any,  where  more  intelligent 
attention  is  given  to  the  education  of  the  people,  and 
where  the  public  schools  are  more  liberally  provided 
for  than  in  this  country.  (See  g  Education  under  the 
names  of  the  several  states  and  principal  cities  of  the 
U.  States,  and  other  countries  generally.)  —  Evening 
schools  are  established  in  almost  all  the  American  cities 
of  any  importance,  with  the  view  of  extending  the 
benefits  of  education  to  persons  engaged  in  business 
during  the  day. — Sum l ay -schools  are,  primarily,  religious 
institutions,  but  reading  is  incidentally  taught,  or  the 
habit  of  reading  kept  up  in  them,  and  in  a  few  cases,  in¬ 
struction  in  writing  is  also  given.  See  Military  Scuool, 
Normal  School. 

School,  n.  [A.  S.  sceol.]  A  shoal ;  a  swarm;  a  multi¬ 
tude;  as,  a  school  of  fishes. 

— v.a.  To  instruct;  to  train  ;  to  educate  at  a  school. — To 
tutor;  to  chide;  to  admonish;  to  reprove;  to  teach  by 
force  of  superior  example;  as,  a  iuau  schooled  by  adver¬ 
sity. 

Scliool'-boy,  n.  A  boy  who  attends  school,  or  one 
who  has  not  advanced  beyond  rudiments. 

School'craft,  in  Michigan ,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Lake 
Superior;  area ,  2,600  sq.  miles.  Hirers.  Manistee,  and 
Whitefish.  Surface,  diversified, and  mostly  covered  with 
forest.  Cap.  Schoolcraft.  Pop,  abt.  100.  —  A  post-vil¬ 
lage  and  township  of  Kalamazoo  co.,  15  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Kalamazoo;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

School 'em  14,  Hkhry  Rowe,  an  American  philologist 
and  traveller,  b.  in  Guilderland  (then  Watcrvliet),  Al¬ 
bany  co.,  N.  Y.,  1793.  After  devoting  bis  youth  to  the 
study  of  natural  history  and  the  acquisition  of  lan¬ 
guages,  he  commenced  in  1817  that  career  in  which  he 
subsequently  earned  a  high  reputation,  by  making  a 
journey  of  exploration  through  Missouri,  whence  he 
returned  to  Washington  with  a  valuable  mass  of  notes 
and  minernlogical  specimens.  1 1  is  Mines  and  Mineral 
Resources  of  Missouri,  published  in  1819,  met  with  the 
most  decided  success,  and  obtained  for  its  author  the 
post  of  geologist  to  the  exploring  expedition  dispatched 
to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  following  year. 
The  Journal  and  Report  which  he  produced  at  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  this  mission  greatly  enhanced  his  reputa¬ 
tion.  lie  was  chosen  to  fulfil,  in  successiop.  posts  of 
great  responsibility  and  distinction.  In  1821  Reacted 
as  secretary  to  an  Indian  conference  at  Chicago.  In  the 
following  year  be  was  acting  as  agent  for  Indian  affairs 
in  the  N.W.  territories,  and  while  discharging  these  du¬ 
ties  he  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Johnston,  a  }oung 
lady  who  had  received  a  high  education  in  Europe,  but 
was  the  child  of  an  Irish  gentleman  married  to  the 
daughter  of  an  Indian  chief.  From  this  lady,  who  be¬ 
came  bis  wife,  he  received  the  most  valuable  assistance 
in  prosecuting  that  course  of  research  into  the  lan¬ 
guages,  traditions,  and  antiquities  of  the  Indian  tribes 
which,  even  from  his  earliest  youth,  it  had  been  his  am¬ 
bition  to  pursue.  In  1832  he  was  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  an  expedition  to  the  Upper  Mississippi  and 
beyond  St.  Anthony's  Falls.  Of  that  mission  lie  pro¬ 
duced  an  account,  in  his  Expedition  to  ltaslca  Lake ,  a 
work  in  which  he  showed  that  ho  had  succeeded  in  trac¬ 
ing  the  Mississippi  up  to  its  ultimate  forks,  and  to  its 
actual  source  in  Itasca  Lake.  He  was  afterwards  de¬ 
scribed  as  “the  only  man  in  America  who  had  seen  the 
Mississippi  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.’*  He  subsequently  acted  as  commissioner  to 
the  Indians  for  the  purchase  of  territory  upon  the  N.W. 
frontier,  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  and  in 
capacities  of  a  like  nature.  In  1841  he  took  up  his  res¬ 
idence  at  New  York,  afterwards  making  a  philological 
and  archaeological  tour  in  Europe  and  Canada.  At  a 
later  period  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  arranging 
and  publishing  bis  vast  stores  of  information  upon  In¬ 
dian  language,  antiquities,  and  ethnology,  which  he  had 
spent  thirty  years  in  collecting.  An  enumeration  of 
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several  of  this  learned  gentleman’s  most  important  pub¬ 
lications  will  atford  a  notion  of  the  great  services  he 
performed  relative  to  the  aboriginal  history  of  America. 
His  greatest  work  was  entitled  Historical  and  Statisti¬ 
cal  Information  respecting  the  History ,  Condition ,  and 
Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Lnited  States;  and 
of  scarcely  less  value  are — A  merican  Indians,  their  His¬ 
tory,  Condition ,  and  Prospects  ;  Personal  Memoirs  of  a 
Res. deuce  of  Thirty  Years  with  the  Jnoian  Tribes  on  the 
American  Frontiers ;  The  Myth  nj  Hiawatha,  and  other 
Oral  L>gends  of  the  North  American  Indians  (from  this 
work  Mr.  Longfellow  derived  the  legend  of  his  poem  of 
“Hiawatha”) ;  A  Complete  Lexicon  of  the  Algonquin  Lan¬ 
guage,  the  most  primitive  and  widely -diffused  aboriginal 
language  ;  ami  A  Igic  Researches.  S.  was  a  member  of 
the  chief  European  and  American  literary  and  learned 
societies.  D.  1864. 

School  -'lame.  School -inis'trcss,  n.  The  fe¬ 
male  teacher  of  a  school. 

School'-rfays,  n.pl.  That  period  of  life  passed  by 
youth  at  school. 

School'-district,  n.  In  the  U.  States,  a  division  of  a 
town  or  city  in  which  schools  are  established  and  con¬ 
ducted. 

School'ey's  Mountain,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Morris  co.,  50  m.  W.  of  New  York.  The  moun¬ 
tain,  1,100  feet  high,  is  a  great  resort  for  visitors,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  mineral  springs  at  the  summit. 

School -fellow.  School-mate,  n.  A  school  as¬ 
sociate;  one  bred  and  educated  at  the  same  school. 

School -girl,  n.  A  girl  who  attends  school. 

School'-hour,  n.  Time  of  instruction  passed  at  school. 

School'-house,  n.  A  building  appropriated  for  the 
use  of  schools. 

Sc  hool  ing,  n.  Instruction  in  school;  education  in  a 
seminary  or  institution  of  learning;  tuition  ;  teaching. 
—  Compensation  paid  for  instruction ;  reward  paid  to  a 
teacher  or  preceptor  for  his  services;  as,  to  "pay  a  quar¬ 
ter's  schooling  in  advance.  —  Reproof;  reprimand;  re¬ 
buke;  as,  he  received  a  sharp  schooling  for  his  pertuess. 

School'-mahl,  n.  A  school  girl. 

School  -man,  v.;  pi.  School-men.  A  person  versed  in 
the  niceties  or  subtleties  of  academical  disputation,  or 
of  school-divinity.  See  ScnooL. 

School  -master,  n.  One  who  presides  over  and 
teaches  a  school;  a  teacher,  instructor,  or  preceptor  of 
youth  ; — in  a  reproachful  sense, a  pedagogue;  a  dominie; 
as,  “  The  school-master  is  abroad.”  ( Lord  Rrongham.)  — 
One  who,  or  that  which,  leads,  instructs,  and  disciplines, 
as,  stern  experience  was  his  school-master. 

School-mate,  n.  Same  as  School-ff.llow.  q.  v. 

School'-m  istress,  n.  Same  as  School-dame,  q.  r. 

School  -teach  er,  n.  One  who  teaches  or  instructs  a 
school. 

School'-tench'lng,  n.  The  vocation  or  employment 

of  imparting  instruction  to  a  school. 

Schoon'cr.  n .  [Du.  schemer.]  ( Naut )  A  small  vessel 
with  two  masts,  whose  maiu-and  fore  sails  are  suspended 
by  gaffs, reach¬ 
ing  from  the 
mast  towards 
the  stern,  and 
stretched  out 
below  by 
b  o  o  m  s,  the 
foremost  ends 
of  which  are 
hooked  to  an 
iron,  which 
c  1  a  s  p  8  the 
mast  so  as  to 
turn  the  vein 
as  upon  an  ax¬ 
is,  when  tlie 
after-ends  are 
swung  from 
one  side  of  the 
vessel  to  the 
other.  The  S. 
is  generally  a  Fig.  2318.  —  schooner. 

fast  sailer,  and 

principally  employed  in  trade  by  those  who  make  spec¬ 
ulations  where  dispatch  is  a  particular  object. 

Sehopeuhatier.  Artiur,  a  German  philosopher,  b. 
at  Dantzic,  1788,  was  the  son  of  Johanna  Schopenhauer , 
the  popular  novelist  ami  litterateur.  He  studied  at  Got¬ 
tingen,  attended  the  lectures  of  Fichte  at  Berlin,  spent 
some  time  at  Weimar  and  Dresden,  and  led  a  very  rest¬ 
less  life  till  1831,  when  lie  settled  at  Frank  for t-on-the- 
Main.  He  was  accompanied  only  by  a  female  servant 
and  a  dog,  and  lived  a  quiet,  reserved,  selfishly  comfort¬ 
able  life  ;  seeming  to  some  the  model  of  a  sage,  and  to 
others  a  surly  fanatic,  lie  despised  his  countrymen 
and  their  philosophies,  read  much  of  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  and  latterly  paid  much  attention  to  ori¬ 
ental  studies.  lie  became  an  enthusiast  for  Buddha  and 
the  Vedas,  and  enjoyed  tracing  all  Western  accomplish¬ 
ments  to  Eastern  sources.  The  principal  work  of  S  is 
entitled  Die  Welt  ah  Willeund  Vorstellung.  It  appeared 
in  1819,  and  after  being  neglected  for  many  years,  at¬ 
tracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  received  some  sharp 
blows  of  criticism.  The  practical  upshot  of  his  system, 
which  makes  will  the  one  sole  reality,  is  intolerably 
melancholy,  taking  from  man  all  that  constitutes  his 
greatness,  his  goodness,  or  his  bliss.  God — futurity — 
the  soul — mere  names,  illusions;  and  the  world  of  men 
is  to  him  bad,  hopelessly  bad,  and  made  so.  Strange, 
melancholy,  and  deterrent,  the  speculations  of  .S',  are 
likely  to  remain  a  monument  of  dark  genius  rather  than 
a  light  of  philosophy.  They  form  no  centre  of  warmth 
and  hope,  but  the  funeral  pyre  on  which  faith  and  trust 
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and  aspiration  immolate  themselves.  S.  published  sev-i 
eral  other  works  of  philosophy,  of  which  the  most  im¬ 
portant  is,  Die  beiden  Grundprobleme  der  Ethik.  D.  1860. 

Schorl,  {short,)  n.  [Ger.  schorl.)  (Min.)  Black  tour¬ 
maline. — Dana. 

Schorl  rock.  ( Geol .)  A  rock  formed  of  an  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  schorl  and  quarts. 

Schor  l ite,  n.  {Min.)  Same  as  Pycnite,  q.  v. 

Schott isclic,  (shol'teesh,)  n.  [Ger.J  (Dancing.)  A 
quick  kind  of  dance,  performed  by  two  persons,  and 
danced  in  common  time;  —  it  may  be  described  briefly 
as  a  combination  of  the  polka  and  the  mazourka. 

(Mus.)  A  piece  of  music  set  iu  appropriate  time  to 
the  steps  of  such  a  dance. 

Schralcnbtir$£,  ( shral'en-berg ,)  in  New  Jersey ,  a 
post-village  of  Bergen  co.,  5  m.  N.E.  of  Hackensack. 

8cliriin'ki:i,  n.  (Dot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  sub-order 
Mimosex.  The  Sensitive  brier,  S.  uncinata ,  is  a  peren¬ 
nial  herb  found  iu  the  Southern  States  in  dry  soils; 
stem  2-4  feet  long,  and  with  the  petioles  and  peduncles 
armed  with  short,  sharp  prickles,  turned  downwards ; 
flowers  in  spherical  heads,  purplish. 

Schrecltliorii,  (shrekfhor peak  of  terror,’’)  one  of 
the  loftiest  of  the  Swiss  Alps  ;  Lat.  46°  35'  26"  N.,  Lon. 
7°  21'  E.  Height,  13,492  feet.  It  was  ascended  iu  1842 
bv  Agassiz  and  Desor. 

Sell  rode',  or  Scroti,  n.  A  codfish  or  haddock  pre¬ 
pared  for  cooking. 

Sctiroeppel,  ( skrnn'pel ,)  in  N.  F,  a  twp.  of  Oswego  co. 

Scliroon.  ( skroon ',)  in  New  Fork,  a  township  of  Essex 
co.;  pop.  in  1870,  1,898. 

Scliroon  Lake,  in  New  York,  partly  in  Essex  and 
Warren  cos.,  abt.  10  m.  long,  and  \%  wide. 

—  A  post-village  of  Essex  co.,  abt.  98  m.  N.  of  Albany. 

Scliroon  River,  in  New  York,  rises  in  Essex  co., and 
flows  S.,  entering  the  Hudson  in  Warren  co. 

Schu'bert,  Franz,  a  celebrated  German  musical  com¬ 
poser,  B.  at  Vienna,  in  1797.  He  belonged  to  a  family 
distinguished  for  their  musical  talents,  and  from  his 
earliest  years  showed  so  strong  a  bent  to  musical  studies 
and  composition  that  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  who 
would  fain  have  made  him  a  philosopher,  gave  way, and 
he  was  allowed  to  follow  his  true  calling.  At  7  years  of 
age  he  was  the  pupil  of  Michael  Iiolzer;  became  a  chor¬ 
ister  in  the  imperial  chapel,  and  the  pupil  »>f  the  court- 
organist  and  of  Salieri.  He  studied  the  works  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  and  gave  lessons  in  music  for  aj 
living.  The  number  and  variety  of  his  compositions  is  | 
extraordinary.  The  most  admired  is  his  Lialcr.  and 
among  them  Der  Erlkonig ,  Ace  Maria ,  Der  Wanderer , 
and  Die  Er  war  lung,  are  perhaps  the  best  known.  But 
he  wrote  also  operas,  sonatas,  symphonies,  overtures, 
cantatas,  6  masses,  Ac.  He  left  numerous  works  unpub¬ 
lished  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Schubert  spent  almost 
his  whole  life  at  Vienna,  and  there  d.  1828.  llis  remains 
rest  near  those  of  Beethoven. 

Scliuja,  or  Nliuya,  (shoo-ja',)  a  town  of  European 
Russia,  govt,,  of  Vladimir,  GO  m.  N.E.  of  Vladimir. 
Manuf.  Woollens,  linens,  and  soap.  Pop.  10,000. 

ScliuHzville,  (sIkjoUs'v ill,) in  New  York,  a  post-village 
of  Dutchess  co. 

Scliumla,  ( shoom'la ,)  a  fortified  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  60  m.  S.  of  Silistria.  Manuf.  Tin 
and  copper  wares,  leather,  and  silk  goods.  Pop.  25,000. 

Sclinlt,  (shoot',)  two  islands  in  W.  Hungary,  formed  by 
the  arms  of  the  Danube.  The  largest  is  53  m.  long  and 
16  broad ;  and  the  smaller  28  m.  long  and  7  broad.  The 
soil  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 

Schuyler.  (ski'liir,)  in  Illinois ,  a  W.  central  co.,  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Illinois  River;  area,  420  sq.  m.  Surface , 
undulating,  and  consists  of  prairie  and  timbered  land; 
soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Rushville.  Pop.  in  1870,  17,441. 

Schuyler,  in  Missouri ,  a  N.N.E.  county,  bordering  on 
Iowa;  area,  324  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Chariton,  the  forks  of 
Fabius  River,  and  the  N.  Fork  of  Salt  River.  ^ Surface 
diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Lancaster.  J*«p.  (1870)  10,967 

Schuyler,  in  New  York,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Seneca 
Lake ;  pop.  abt.  34,000. 

—A  township  of  Herkimer  co.,  6  m.  E.  of  Utica;  pop.  in 
1870,1,558. 

Schuyler  Island,  in  New  York,  in  the  W.  of  Lake 
Champlain,  belonging  to  Essex  co.,  and  uearly  opposite 
Burlington,  Vermont.  . 

Srhuy'ler’s  Falls,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  ol 
Clinton  co.,  7  m.  W.  of  Plattsburg;  pop.  in  1870,  1,682. 

Schuy'lersvilleJn  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Sara¬ 
toga  co.,  35  m.  N.E.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  aht.  1,800. 

Schuylkill.  ( skool'kU ,)  in  Pennsylvania,  a  river  which 
rises  near  Pottsville,  and  falls  into  the  Delaware  River 
5  m.  S.  of  Philadelphia,  after  a  S.E.  course  of  120  m.  It 
is  navigable  for  sloops  to  Philadelphia,  ami  for  boats  to 
Port  Carbon,  3  m.  N.E.  of  Pottsville.  It  was  called  by 
the  Indians  Manayunk.  —  An  E.  co. ;  area,  750  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Schuylkill,  and  Swatara  Creek.  Surface,  moun¬ 
tainous,  being  traversed  by  the  Broad,  Sharp,  and  Ma- 
hanoy  mountains;  soil,  thin  and  unfertile.  Min. 
Almost  all  the  area  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  anthra¬ 
cite  coal,  varying  from  3  to  30  feet  in  thickness,  which 
forms  the  principal  product  of  the  county,  immense 
quantities  being  annually  mined  and  exported.  Exten¬ 
sive  beds  of  iron  ore  are  also  found  near  Pottsville,  the 
cap.  of  the  co.  Pop.  (1870)  109,325. 

_ A  post-township  of  Chester  co.,  13  m.  N.N.E.  of  West 

Chester ;  pop.  aht.  1,900. 

—A  township  of  Schuylkill  co.;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Schuyl  kill  Ma'ven,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-town 
of  Schuylkill  CO.,  4  m.  S.  of  Pottsville.  It  is  tile  princi¬ 
pal  shipping-point  of  the  Schuylkill  coal  region.  Pap. 

abt.  4,000.  ,  _  .  ,  ,  f 

Sell  walmcti,  (shwa’bak,)  a  town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of 
Middle-Fraucunia,  9  m.  S.S.W.  of  Nuremberg.  Manuf. 


Cottons,  woollens,  hosiery,  gold  and  silver  lace,  paper, 
printing  type,  tobacco,  Ac.  Pop.  10,000. 

Sclnvarhea,  n.  (Bid.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Scroph- 
ulariacese,  represented  in  N.  America  by  S.  Ameri¬ 
cana,  the  Clmtt-8ued. 

Stkwau  thaler,  Ludwig  Mien  a  el, an  eminent  German 
6culptor,  B.  in  Munich,  1802,  whose  ancestors  had  been 
of  the  same  profession  during  some  generations.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  artistic  education  at  the  Munich  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  subsequently  repaired  to  Rome,  where 
he  gained  the  friendship  of  Thorwaldsen,  who  aided  him 
with  some  valuable  advice.  His  first  successes  in  his  pro¬ 
fession  were  due  to  the  patronage  of  King  Louis  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  who  employed  the  young  sculptor  in  carving  a 
statue  of  Shakspeare  for  the  theatre  at  Munich,  and  atter- 
wards  iu  executing  the  sculpturesque  decorations  lor 
the  fine  architectural  works  with  which  that  art-loving 
monarch  was  adorning  his  capital  city,  lie  continued 
to  labor  with  unceasing  zeal  until  he  became  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  head  of  the.  Munich  school  of  sculpture.  In 
1835  he  was  appointed  professor  of  sculpture;  but  al¬ 
though  his  health  began  to  decline  about  this  time,  his 
energy  was  scarcely  less  ardent  than  formerly.  His 
grandest  work  was  the  colossal  statue  of  Bavaria,  which 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  Bavarian  Hall  of  Fame,  and 
is  about  60  feet  in  height,  llis  colossal  statues  of  St. 
Peter,  St.  Paul,  Count  Tilly,  and  monumental  statues  of 
Goethe,  Jean  Paul  Richter,  and  Mozart,  are  noble  pro¬ 
ductions.  The  new  palace  of  King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  the 
“  Walhalla”  of  Katisboti,  and,  indeed,  many  of  the  finest 
art-collections  throughout  Germany,  are  enriched  by  his 
splendid  works.  At  his  death  he  bequeathed  his  studio, 
together  with  models  of  his  most  important  works,  to 
the  ‘‘Fine  Arts  Academy”  of  Munich;  and  in  the  same 
city  there  is  a  street  named  in  his  honor.  D.  1848. 

Schwartz',  Berth  jld.  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Corde¬ 
liers,  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  was  a  native  of  Fri¬ 
bourg,  in  Germany, and  an  able  chemist.  It  is  said  that 
as  he  was  miking  sumo  experiments  with  nitre,  he  was 
led  to  his  invention  of  gunpowder,  which  was  first  ap¬ 
plied  to  warlike  purposes  by  the  Venetians,  in  1300. 
There  is,  however,  much  discrepancy  iu  the  accounts  of 
this  discovery;  and  it  is  certain  that  Roger  Bacon,  who 
D.  in  12J2,  was  acquainted  with  an  inflammable  compo¬ 
sition  similar  to  gunpowder,  the  knowledge  of  which 
Europeans  appear  to  have  derived  from  the  Orientals. 

Sell  wurtz'itKarg',  in  Michigan ,  a  village  of  \\  ayneco*, 
19  m.  VY.uf  Detroit. 

Sefliwsia’tz'btirg-EItidorstadt,  a  principality  of  N. 
Germany,  between  Lat.  50°  and  51°  N.,  Lon.  11°  E.,  in¬ 
closed  by  Saxe- Weimar,  C^flhirg,  Meiningen,  and  Ilild- 
burghausen;  area,  310  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  moun¬ 
tainous  and  well  wooded.  Rivers.  Schwartza,  Ilm,und 
Saale  rivers.  Min.  Iron  and  salt.  Manuf.  Woollen  cloth, 
earthenware,  glass,  Ac.  Chief  towns.  Rudolstadt,  the 
cap.,  and  Frankonhausen.  Pop.  75,116. 

Sc3iwartz'bai*£’-$oii'dershausen,  a  principal¬ 
ity  of  N.  Germany,  between  Lat.  51°  12'  and  51°  26'  N., 
Lou.  11°  E.,  inclosed  by  Prussian  territory,  except  on 
the  W.,  where  it  joins  a  detached  portion  ol  Saxe-Gotha; 
area,  319  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  fertile. 
Rivers.  Ileibe  and  Wipper  rivers.  Ib'od.  The  usual  ce- 
realia.  Min.  Iron.  Manuf.  Woollen  and  linen  goods, 
and  hardware.  Chief  towns.  Sondershausen,  the  cap., 
and  Arnstadt.  Pop.  67,533. 

Scliwatz,  (shwaz,)  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the  Tyrol,  on 
the  Inn,  16  m.  E  N.E.  of  Innspruck  ;  pop.  5,0U0. 

Si* it  w'Ctlt,  ( shwet ,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.of  Branden¬ 
burg,  oil  the  Oder,  28  ui.  S.S.W.  of  Stettin.  Manuf.  To¬ 
bacco,  leather,  and  starch.  Pop.  7,600. 

Scliweid'nitz,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  on 
the  Weistritz,  4J  m.  S.E.  of  Leignitz.  Manuf.  Linen  and 
woollen  goods,  leather,  tobacco,  and  starch.  Pop.  14,000. 

Sell weiii f U r  t,  (shwinefoort,)  a  town  of  Bavaria,  iu 
Lower  Franconia,  on  the  Main,  29  in.  N.E  of  Wurzburg. 
Manuf.  Woollens,  chemicals,  and  leather.  Pop.  7,800. 

Scliwein'furP^greeii,  n.  (Painting.)  A  pigment 
of  a  brilliant  sea-green  color,  prepared  by  boiling  to¬ 
gether  solutions  of  arsenious  acid  and  acetate  of  copper, 
adding  its  own  weight  and  quantity  of  water,  and  al¬ 
lowing  the  whole  to  rest  for  a  few  clays. 

Schwerin,  ( shvee'rin .)  a  town  of  N.  Germany,  cap.  of 
the  Grand-duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  on  the  Lake 
of  Schwerin,  35  m.  S.E.  of  Lubeck  Manuf.  Woollen 
cloth,  tobacco,  and  vinegar.  Pop.  25,053. 

Schwe'rin,  or  Sehwierzyna,  a  town  of  Prussian 
Poland,  55  m.  W.  of  Posen.  Manuf.  Woollen  goods, 
leather,  and  beer.  Pop.  5,500. 

Soli  wiebus,  ( shwe-ai-boss ,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of 
Brandenburg,  41  m.  S.E.  of  Frankfort.  Manuf.  Woollen 
cloths.  Pop.  12,000. 

Sohwytz,  or  Sotiwcitz,  (tan  toil  of,)  (shvritze.)  a 
cant,  of  Switzerland,  between  Lat.  46°  50' and  47°  *20  N., 
Lon.  8° 30'  and  9°  E.,  having  N.  and  N.E.  the  cants,  of 
Zurich  and  St.  Gall,  E.  Glams,  S.  Uri  and  Unterwalden, 
and  W.  Zug  and  Lucerne  ;  area,  339  .;q.  m.  The  surface 
is  mountainous  and  well  wooded,  and  the  soil  adapted  to 
cattle  raising.  Rivers.  Sihl,  and  Muotta.  The  principal 
exports  are  cattle,  cheese,  and  timber.  Cap.  Scliwytz. 
l‘np.  45,039. 

Sciacca.  ( shak'ka ,)  a  seaport-town  of  8.  Italy,  in  Sicily, 
prov.  of  Girgenti.  30  m  N.W.  of  Girgenti :  pop.  14,614. 

Sciagraphy.  Sciagraphy,  n.  [Or.  ski  agraphia, 
painting  in  chiaro-oscuro  —  skia ,  a  shadow,  and  graphein, 
to  describe.]  The  art  or  science  of  projecting  or  deline¬ 
ating  shadows  as  they  fall  in  nature.  —  Gwilt. 

(Arch.)  The  profile  or  section  of  a  building,  to  show 
the  inside  thereof;  a  sciagraph. 

( Astron .)  The  art  of  finding  the  hour  of  the  day  or 
night  by  the  shadow  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars. 

Sciat  ic,  a.  [Fr .sciatique;  L.  Lat.  sciidtca.J  Belonging 
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to,  or  having  connection  with,  the  hip;  ns,  the  sciatic 
nerve.  —  Affecting  the  hip  ;  as,  sciatic  gout. 

— n.  Sciatic  artery.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  largest  branches 
of  the  interior  trunk  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  ;  it  sup¬ 
plies  the  deep-seated  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  hip.  — 
Sciatic  nerve,  the  largest  nervous  cord  in  the  human 
body  ;  it  supplies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  integuments 
of  the  leg,  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  thigh,  and 
those  of  the  leg  and  foot. 

Sciatic  stay.  (Naut.)  A  rope  passing  between  the 
main  and  lore  tops,  and  sustaining  a  pulley  used  in  load¬ 
ing  or  lightening  a  ship’s  hold.  The  pulley  can  move 
upon  this  stay. 

Sciatica,  n.  [Lat.;  Gr.  ischias,  pain  in  the  loins  and 
hips.J  (Med.)  A  name  often  applied  to  all  rheumatic 
affections  about  the  liip-joint  and  back  of  the  this'll,  but 
in  strictness  it  is  applied  only  to  a  disease  of  the  sciatic 
nerve.  This  is  sometimes  an  inflammatory  complaint, 
requiring  for  its  treatment  cupping  and  blistering; 
sometimes  it  is  clearly  rheumatic,  and  then  requires  tlie 
mode  of  treatment  adapted  for  such  cases;  sometimes  it 
results  from  irritation  within  the  pelvis,  affecting  the 
nerve  before  it  emerges  externally;  and  sometimes  it  is 
purely  nervous  and  neuralgic. 

Sciat'ieal,  a.  Sciatic. 

ficiat'ically,  ado.  With  sciatica;  after  the  manner, 
or  by  means  ol,  sciatica. 

Scicli,  ( she-kle ,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  Sicily,  prov.  of 
Syracuse,  8  m.  S.W.  of  Noto.  Manuf.  Woollen  goods. 
Pop.  9,700. 

Science,  (si'ens,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  scientia,  from  scio,  to 
know.]  In  its  strictly  literal  sense,  the  word  science 
means  simply  knowledge.  This  was  probably  the  only 
sense  in  which  it  was  at  first  used;  but  we  are  told  that 
by  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent,  the  word  S.  had  begun  to 
appear  as  denoting  connected  and  demonstrated  knowl¬ 
edge,  in  opposition  to  art,  which  signified  digested  rules 
of  operation,  not  connected  with  each  other  by  deduction 
from  common  first  principles;  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
17  th  cent,  the  term  S.  was  freely  used  in  the  sense  which 
it  has  never  since  lost,  namely,  that  in  which  it  is  op¬ 
posed  to  literature.  S .,  as  distinguished  from  art,  is  a 
body  of  organized  knowledge,  whose  phenomena  are  ar¬ 
ranged  so  as  to  exhibit  the  reasons  or  causes  by  which 
they  are  influenced  iu  their  legitimate  connection  and 
independence.  A  S.  which  deals  with  the  succession  of 
reason  and  consequence  is  entitled  an  abstract  S. ;  while 
that  which  deals  with  causes  and  effects  is  called,  for  the 
most  part, "a  natural  or  physical  S.  Those  S.  which  are 
supposed  to  be  complete  are  called  exact  S. ;  as,  geome¬ 
try.  The  great  majority  of  what  are  commonly  known 
as  S.  hardly  deserve  the  name,  being  mere  bundles  of 
theories  or  facts,  connected  with  more  or  less  of  exact¬ 
ness,  but  which  a  fresh  discovery  may  any  day  untie. 
S.,  ns  opposed  to  literature,  has  for  its  business  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  application  of  first  prnciples. 

— v.  a.  To  ground,  or  cause  to  become  skilled  in  science ; 
to  instruct.  (R.) 

Sci'eneeville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Green  co.,  44 
m.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

Scienter,  (si'tn'ler,)  adv.  [Lat.,  from  sci’ens.]  With 
knowledge. 

Sciential,  (si'cn'shal.)  a.  Producing  science,  (r.) 

Scientific,  Sclent  if  ical.  a.  [ Yr.scientifique .]  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  or  principles  of  science;  producing 
certain  knowledge  or  demonstration ;  well  versed  m  sci¬ 
ence;  used  in  science;  in  accord  with,  or  dependent  on, 
the  rules  or  principles  of  science;  exhibiting  profound 
and  practical  knowledge;  as,  a  scientific  treatise,  a  sci¬ 
entific  man,  scientific  knowledge  or  evidence. 

Scientific  Societies.  See  Societies  (  Literary  and  Sci¬ 
entific). 

Scientifically,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  knowledge;  according  to  the  rules  or  principles 
of  science. 

Scientist,  ( si'en-tist .)  n.  One  deeply  versed  in  science; 
a  savant ;  as,  a  zealous  scientist. 

Scilicet,  (sil'i-set,)  n.  [A  contraction  from  Lat.  scire 
licet,  you  may  know.]  Namely  ;  videlicet ;  to  wit ;  as 
follows;  —  sometimes  abbreviated  to  sc.  or  ss. 

Scilla,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Liliocex. 
They  are  ornamental  bullions  plants,  related  to  hya¬ 
cinths,  and  known  under  the  common  names  of  SquilL, 
Blue-bell,  Ac.  They  are  chiefly  interesting  as  flower- 
garden  plants,  some  of  them  being  among  the  most 
lovely  of  early  spring  flowers.  The  medical  squill  is 
now  referred  to  the  genus  Urginea.  q.  v. 

Scilla,  ( sil'la ,)  a  seaport-town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Ca¬ 
labria- Ulteriore,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Mes¬ 
sina.  5  m.  N.  of  Reggio ;  pop.  5,000. 

Scil'litine,  71.  ( Chem .)  The  bitter  principle  of  the 
squill  (the  bulb  of  the  Urgina  scilla,  formerly  maritima ), 
to  which  its  medical  properties  of  an  expectorant  and 
diuretic  are  referable.  It  is  a  white  substance,  ol  a 
resinous  appearance. 

Soil  I  y  Islands.  (Til e,)(*d'fc,)  a  proup,  belonging  to 
England,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  English  Channel, 
30  m  S  W.  of  the  Land’s  End.  They  consist  of  150  islands 
and  rocks,  the  principal  of  the  former  being  St.  Mary’s, 
Tresco  St.  Martin’s,  St.  Agnes,  Sampson,  and  Brecliar. 
The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  the  climate  mild  and 
healthy.  Prod.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye.  and  potatoes. 
Cap.  Heugh-town,  on  the  W.  side  of  St.  Mary’s  Island. 

— Abo, “a  group  >n  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean ;  Lat.  16°  28' S., 
Lon.  156°  10'  W.  .  „  ,  . 

Sc  i  molar.  Sci  meter,  Soy  met  ar.  (sim'-,)  n.  A 

,  short,  curved  sword,  with  a  convex  edge,  much  used  by 

.  Oriental  nations,  and  frequently  found  iu  Europe  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  15th  century. 

Scinde,  a  couutry  of  Asia.  See  Sinde. 
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Mein  til  la,  (sin-lil'ld,)  n.  [Lat]  A  spark  ;  the  smallest 
{•article  ;  a  tittle ;  an  iota ;  as,  there  is  out  a  scintilla 
of  wit  in  his  nature.  (R.) 

Seint  illant.  (sin'-,)  a.  [From  Lat.  scintillar e.  to 
sparkle.]  Sparkling;  emitting  fine,  igneous  particles. 

Scin  tillate,  r.  n.  [Lat.  scmbUo ,  scintiUatum ,  from 
scintilla ,  a  spark.]  To  emit  sparks,  or  fine,  igneous  par¬ 
ticles. —  To  sparkle,  as  the  fixed  stars. 

Scintillation.  1  sin-til-ld'shun,)  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  scintil- 
latio.]  Act  of  emitting  sparks  or  igneous  particles;  act 
of  sparkling  or  coruscating.  —  lienee,  intellectual  ra¬ 
diance  :  as,  scintillations  of  wit  or  fancy. 

'  Astron.)  The  twinkling ,  or  tremulous  motion,  of  the 
light  of  the  larger  fixed  stars,  by  which  they  appear 
as  if  the  rays  of  light  coming  from  them  were  not  con¬ 
tinuous,  but  produced  by  particles  succeeding  each  other 
at  intervals  with  a  sort  of  vibratory  movement.  The 
planets,  excepting  when  very  near  the  horizon,  have 
not  this  twinkling  appearance:  and  they  are  thus  read¬ 
ily  distinguished  from  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  It 
arises  from  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  apparent  diam¬ 
eters  of  the  fixed  stars,  aud  the  unequal  refracting 
power  of  our  atmosphere  at  the  different  temperatures 
and  pressures  of  the  layers  of  air  through  which  a  star 
is  seen.  This  unequal  refraction  causes  the  apparent 
displacement  of  the  star  to  a  small  extent.  The  twink¬ 
ling  of  the  stars  is  therefore  greatest  when  they  are  near 
the  horizon,  and  when  the  air  is  disturbed  by  currents 
of  unequal  temperature.  The  stars  near  the  zenith 
rarely  twinkle,  and  when  seen  from  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  mountain  the  phenomenon  is  also,  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons,  greatly  diminished. 

Scintil  loti*,  a  Scintillant;  sparkling:  coruscant.  (R.) 

Scio.  Olio.  or  Khio.  isi’o.)  [Anc  Chios.]  An  island 
of  the  JSgean  Sea,  belonging  to  the  Turks,  5  m.  W .  of 
Cape  Blanco,  Asia  Minor:  Lat.  of  Scio,  its  cap..  3>°  22' 
30"  X.,  Lon.  26°  9'  E.  Erf  32  in.  long  from  X.  to  S., 
and  18  m  in  its  greatest  breadth.  The  surface  is  diver¬ 
sified,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile  The  climate  is  mild 
and  agreeable  Prod.  Corn,  wheat,  cotton,  wine,  and 
fruits  Min.  Marble  and  jasper.  Ciief  towns.  Chio,  or 
Scio.  the  cap.,  and  Mastico.  Pop.  62,000. 

Sei  o,  in  Michigan .  a  post-village  and  township  of  Wash¬ 
tenaw  co..  abt.  ^  m  W  X  W.  of  Ann  Arbor;  pop.  abt.  1,817. 

Scio,  in  X Tew  York ,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co..  80  m  S  S.W.  of  Rochester:  pop.  abt  1,631. 

Scio.  iu  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Linn  co.,  15  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Albany. 

Sciola.  or  .Sciota.  (si-o’la.)  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of 
Montgomery  co..  8  in.  E  of  Fraukf  »rd. 

Sciolism,  (sVo-Uzm,)  n.  Superficial  science  or  knowl¬ 
edge 

Sci  oli*t.  n.  [Lat  sciolus.  a  smatterer.  dimin.  of  sci us. 
front  scio ,  to  know.]  One  who  knows  little  thoroughly, 
or  who  knows  many  things  superficially;  a  pretentious 
savant:  a  smatterer:  a  superficial  pedant. 

Sciolist  ic.  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  sciolism;  re¬ 
sembling,  or  partaking  of,  the  characteristics  of  a  sciolist. 

Sciol'ti.n.  It  ]  (Mus.)  A  term  which,  applied  to  coun¬ 
terpoint,  signifies  that  it  is  free,  and  not  constrained  by 
general  rules.  When  applied  to  notes,  it  signifies  that  they 
are  not  tied  together;  thus, 


the  age  of  24  he  was  chosen  to  command,  as  procon- [  the  court  whence  it  issues,  why  letters-patent  should 
sul,  in  Spain,  where,  instead  of  risking  a  battle  with  the  not  be  repealed. 

superior  forces ot  the  Carthaginians,  he  laid  siege  to  the  Sci  r  pus.  n.  [Lat.,  a  bulrush.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 

city  of  Carthago  Nova,  and  took  it  the  same  year.  plants,  order  Cyperacefe.  Various  species,  commonly 

His  humane  and  generous  conduct  on  becoming  master  known  as  Club-rushes,  or  Bulrushes,  are  much  employed 
of  the  city,  and  especially  his  liberation  of  the  Spanish  for  mats,  chair-bottoms,  baskets,  Ac  ,  ami  by  coopers  lor 

hostages  and  prisoners  found  there,  among  them  a  very  filling  up  intervals  in  the  seams  of  casks, 

beautiful  girl,  excited  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration.  Sci  rrlioill,  (skiProid,)  a.  |Gr.  skirros ,  scin  hns,  and 
He  was  e\eu  offered  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  but  de-  eidos.  shape.]  Having  resemblance  to  scirrhus. 
dined  to  be  more  than  general  of  the  Roman  people.  Scirrlios  ity,  n.  (Med.)  A  morbid  induration,  as  of  a 
During  the  nexr three  years  S.  made  himself  master  of  gland. 

all  Spaiu,  except  the  town  of  Cades.  In  order  to  prepare  Sci  r'rlious.  Sk  i  r'rlious.  a  Pertaining  to,  or  pro- 
the  way  for  the  invasion  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  he  ceeding  from,  a  scirrhus ;  hard  ;  indurate;  as,  scirrhous 

disease  of  the  glands 

.Scir  rhus.  Skirrlms.  n. ;  Lat  pi.  Scirrhi;  Eng. 
pi.  Si  iRRHi  sLs.  [Fr.  sguirre ;  Lat.  setrrus  ;  Gr.  skirros.} 
(Med.)  A  hardened  or  indurated  tumor;  the  first  stage 
of  cancer,  or  carcinoma. 


made  a  secret  visit  to  the  court  of  Syphax,  King  of  X  ti¬ 
mid::*,  aud  wuu  his  alliance.  In  2b6  he  returned  to 
Koine,  and  was  chosen  consul  for  the  next  year.  Sicily 
was  given  to  him  as  his  province,  and  having  attracted 
by  his  character  and  success  an  army  of  volunteers,  lie 


crossed,  in  204,  into  Africa,  aud  began  the  siege  of  Utica,  Scisscl.  Scissil,  (sis'sel,)  n.  [See  Scissile.]  The 


but  on  the  approach  of  Hasdruhal  retired  into  winter- 
quarters.  In  the  spring  he  burnt,  by  stratagem,  the 
double  camp  of  t lie  enemy,  and  destroyed  the  fugitive 
forces.  Syphax,  who  had  joined  Hasdruhal,  was  cap¬ 
tured,  and  Cirta  surrendered  to  the  conquerors.  Han¬ 
nibal  was  called  to  oppose  S.  in  Africa,  and  the  second 
l’nuic  War  was  terminated  by  the  total  defeat  of  Han¬ 
nibal  at  ihe  battle  of  Zoina,  October  19th,  2u2.  Peace 
was  signed  the  next  year,  and  X.,  on  his  return  home, 


clippings  of  various  metals  produced  by  several  me¬ 
chanical  operations  concerned  in  their  manufacture. 

— The  slips  or  plates  of  metal  out  of  which  circular  blanks 
have  been  cut  for  the  purpose  of  coinage.  —  Brande. 

Scissile.  (siYsil,)  a.  [From  Lat.  scindere.  scissum ,  to 
cut.]  That  may  be  cut  by  a  sharp  instrument. 

Scission,  ( sUh'un ,)  n.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  sci s sin  —  scin¬ 
dere,  scissum ,  to  cut.  split.]  Act  of  cutting  or  dividing 
by  a  sharp  instrument. 


had  the  most  splendid  triumph  which  had  yet  been  Scissor.  (  siz'zur,  v  a.  To  cut  with  scissors  or  shears. 


Sciuiu. 


seen,  aud  received  the  surname  African  US.  He  declined 
other  honors  which  were  offered  him  ;  was  subsequently 
censor,  consul  a  second  time,  and  in  193  ambassador  to 
Autiochus.  King  of  Syria,  at  whose  court  he  is  said  to 
have  met  Hannibal.  Having  accompanied  his  brother 
Lucius  to  the  Syrian  war  as  lieutenant,  iu  190,  they 
were  accused  of  misappropriation  of  moneys  received 
from  Antiochus.  Cato  was  the  leader  of  the  party  op¬ 
posed  to  X.,  and  the  prosecution  of  Lucius  wag  successful, 
but  that  of  Alricanus  was  dropped  by  the  advice  of  lit- 
Gracchus.  The  popularity  of  X.  had  waned,  and  he  left 
Rome  never  to  return.  D.  at  his  villa. at  Liternum,  b.  c. 
183,  the  same  year  in  which  Hannibal  died.  X.  married 
the  daughter  of  .Eiuiliu*  Paulas;  aud  his  youngest 
daughter  became  the  wife  of  Tib  Gracchus,  and  the 
mother  of  the  tribunes  Tiberius  and  Cains.  Through¬ 
out  his  career  X.  was  distinguished  by  extraordinary 
self-confidence  and  decisiveness  in  action,  aud  no  less 
by  a  profound  sense  of  religion.  He  professed,  and  it 
was  believed  by  the  people,  that  he  was  favored  with  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  gods;  and  on  all  occasions  he  de¬ 
votedly  awaited  divine  dfcection  before  acting.  The 
stately  pride  with  which,  in  his  later  years,  he  disre¬ 
garded  the  laws  of  his  country  obscured  the  lustre  of 
the  immense  services  he  had  earlier  rendered. 

Scipio.  Lucius  Cornelius,  surnamed  A  static  us,  was  brother 
of  the  preceding,  with  whom  he  served  in  Spain  and 
Africa.  He  obtained  the  consulate  in  190. 

Scipio,  -Emilian us  Africams  (the  Younger),  Publius  Oor- 
ndius,  conqueror  of  Carthage,  b  about  b.  c.  185-  He 
was  the  youngest  sou  of  .Emilius  Pa  ill  us,  and  the 
adopted  son  of  P.  Scipio.  son  of  Africanus  the  elder.  In 
his  youth  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  instructions  and 
friendship  of  Polybius,  who,  exiled  from  Greece,  was  per 


Scis  sor-bill.  nrSkilil  mcr,  n  (Zool.)  The popular 
name  of  the  genus  Rhynchops ,  family  Laridse,  including 
birds  closely 
allied  to  Ihe 
Term*,  bnt  easi¬ 
ly  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  their 
singular  bill, 
which  is  com¬ 
pressed  like  a  : 
knife,  and  has  * 
the  lower  man¬ 
dible  longer 
than  the  up¬ 
per,  and  brok¬ 
en  off,  as  it 
W’ere,  at  the 
tip.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  species.  R.  nigra  (the  Black-skimmer)  (Fig.  2319), 
is  19  inches  long;  wing  14.  It  skims  its  food  from  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Scissors.  (sfz'zurz.)  n.  pi.  [Fr.  ciseaux  ;  Lat.  scissrnr  — 
scindo.  to  cut,  divide:  Gr.  schizo.}  A  two-bladed  cut¬ 
ting  instrument  resembling  shears,  hut  smaller. 

Scissor'-tail.  n.  (Zool.)  The  name  given  by  the 
Spaniards  to  MUrulus  farficalus,  a  bird  of  the  family 
Laridx.  which  has  a  forked  tail,  terminated  by  two 
long  feathers. 

Scissn re.  ( sizh'yur .)  n.  [Lat.  sci.w/ra.]  A  longitu¬ 
dinal  aperture  made  by  ruiting:  a  fissure;  a  cleft ;  as, 
the  scissures  made  by  an  earthquake. 

Scitliate.  (sit'u-at.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village,  sea¬ 
port.  and  township  of  Plymouth  co..  on  Massachusetts 


Pig.  2319. 

8CISS0R-BTI.L.  OR  BLACK -SKIMMER. 
( Rhynchops  nigra.) 


Scium.  Legau. 

Scioni'achy.  Sciam  achy,  n.  [From  Gr.  skia.  a 
shadow,  and  machi ,  battle.]  An  imaginary  contest  with 
one’s  shadow  ; — hence,  any  mock  or  incorporeal  combat : 
as, "  scions ichy.oT  imaginary  combat  of  words.’’ — Oiwley. 

Sci  omaiicy.  n.  [From  Gr.  skia.  and  manteia.  proph- 
ecj'.J  Divination  by  meaus  of  shadows,  as  practised  by 
the  ancients. 

Sci  on,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  scindo.  scissum ,  to  cut  off' 
(//  >rt.)  A  cutting  or  slip  prepared  for  the  pnrpose  of 
being  grafted  upon  some  other  tree;  a  scion :  a  small 
twig  or  young  shoot.  —  Hence,  a  descendant ;  an  eff- 
slioot;  a  member  as.  a  scion  of  a  noble  race. 

Sci  optic- ball.  n.  [From  Gr.  skia.  shadow,  and  opti- 
kos.  relating  to  sight.]  (Optics.)  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  a  mechaniral  contrivance  used  in  the  caniera- 
ohscara,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  motion  to  a  lens  in 
every  direction. 

Scio  la.  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  McDonough  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1.200. 

Sciota.  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Dakota  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  500. 

Sciota.  or  Scioto,  in  Xew  York,  a  post-village  of  Clin¬ 
ton  co.,  15  m.  N.N.W.  of  Plattsburg. 

Scioto,  in  Michigan. si  township  of  Shiawassee  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  800 

Scioto,  in  Oiio,  a  river  which  rises  in  Hardin  co..  and 
after  a  S  S  E.  course  of  200  m.,  enters  the  Ofiio  liiver  at 
Portsmouth.  —  A  S  co..  bordering  on  the  Ohio  River; 
area.  630  sq  m.  Rivers.  Scioto  and  Little  Scioto  rivers, 
and  Brush  Creek.  Surface,  hilly ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron 
and  sandstone.  Oip.  Portsmouth.  Pop  abt.  36.0H).  — 
A  township  of  Pike  co.;  pop  abt.  1.000.  —  A  township  of 
Delaware  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2.2<J0.  —  A  township  of  Jackson 
c«»  ;  pop  abt.  2,300 — A  township  of  Pickaway  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,500.  —  A  township  of  Ross  co. :  pop.  abt.  3,000.  — 
A  post-village  of  Scioto  co.,  100  m.  S.  of  Columbus  ;  pop. 
abt.  2.000. 

Scio  to vi He,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Sciota  co.,  N.E. 
of  Portsmouth. 

Scipio.  ( sip'e-o ,)  the  name  of  an  illustrious  Roman  fam¬ 
ily,  the  most  celebrated  members  of  which  were: 

Scipi  *.  Apricajtus  (the  Elder).  Publius  Cornelius,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Romans,  born  B.  c.  234.  He  is  said  to  have 
saved  his  father’s  life  at  the  battle  of  the  Ticinus,  and 
by  bis  courage  and  decision  prevented  the  desertion 
of  the  youug  nobles  after  the  defeat  at  Cann*.  At 


Bay,  25  ni.  S-S.E.  of  Boston  :  pop.  2,350. 
mi t ted  to  live  in  the  house  of  .Emilius  Paulus.  He  was!  Scitliate,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  township  of  Providence 
an  industrious  student  of  literature,  and  early  proved  co. ;  pop.  3,846. 

himself  singularly  free  from  the  common  vices  of  sensu-  Sciu  rean.  Soil!  rine,  n.  (ZtJIl)  One  of  the  Sciu- 
ality  and  covetousness.  He  began  his  military  service  ridjs,  g.  r. 

in  Spain  iu  151  :  gained  great  reputation  soon  after  in  Scill'ridte,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  A  family  of  Rndentia,  eom- 
Africa,  in  the  third  Ptiuic  War  ;  and  in  14S.although  not  prising  the  squirrels  and  their  allies,  which  have  the 


of  fit  age.  was  chosen  consul.  The  next  year,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Polybius  and  C  Lad i us,  he  went  to  Africa, 
aud  at  once  commenced  the  siege  of  Carthage,  which 
was  heroically  defended.  It  was  entered  by  the  Romans 
iu  the  spring  of  146;  desperate  fighting  took  place  from 
street  to  street,  and  from  house  to  house,  with  awful 
bloodshed:  and  at  last  a  fire  broke  out.  that  raged  nearly 
a  week.  5.  mused  mournfully  over  these  horrors,  and 
foreboded  like  ruin  for  Rome.  By  order  of  the  Senate, 
the  wall  aud  houses  were  totally  destroyed,  and  a  curse 
pronounced  against  whoever  should  rebuild  the  city. 
X.  had  a  magnificent  triumph  on  his  return.  He  led  a 
simple  and  frugal  life,  and  during  his  censorship,  142-1, 
tried  to  effect  reforms  iu  the  manner  of  his  countrymen, 
but  without  success.  In  134  he  was  again  consul,  with 
Spain  for  his  province;  and  his  great  achievement  there 
was  the  siege  aud  capture  of  Numantia,  for  which  he 
had  the  surname  Xu mantinus.  His  marriage  with 
Semprouia,  sister  of  the  Gracchi,  was  not  a  happy  one. 
By  his  bold  resistance  to  the  proposed  reforms,  he  lost 
the  favor  of  the  popular  party ;  and  at  last,  in  129.  he 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  Suspicion  of  murder  fell  on 
various  persons,  but  chiefly  on  Car  bo,  one  of  the  most 
rash  advocates  of  the  Agrarian  reforms.  S.  was  the 
friend  ot  Terence,  Pana?tius,  and  especially  of  Lielius, 
whose  name  is  affixed  to  Cicero’s  discourse.  Be  Amicitia. 

Scip  io,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Allen  co. ;  jwp  abt. 
60U.  —  A  township  of  La  Porte  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.500.— 
A  post- village  of  Jennings  co..  31  ni.  X.W.  of  Madison. 

—  A  village  of  Franklin  co..  11  m  E.  of  Brookville. 

Scipio.  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Hillsdale  co. ;  pop. 

abt.  1,600. 

Scipio.  in  Xew  York,  a  post-township  of  Cayuga  co.,  10 
m.  S.  of  Auburn  ;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Scipio.  in  O  iio,  a  township  of  Meigs  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

—  A  township  of  Seneca  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,700. 

Scip  io  Centre,  in  Xew  York,  a  village  of  Cayuga  co. 

Sei  p  io  vi  lie.  in  Xew  York,  a  post-village  of  Cayuga 
co.,  12  m.  S  S.W.  of  Auburn. 

Sci  re-facias,  (si're-fd-shl-as,)  n.  [Lat.,  cause  you  to 
know.]  (Law.)  A  judicial  writ,  which  lies  iu  various 
cases,  as  for  instance  to  call  om  a  party  to  show  cause  to 
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tibia  and  fibula  distinct,  and  the  molars 

’  4—4  4—4 

The  genus  Sci  urns,  comprising  the  True  Squirrels,  is 
characterized  by  compressed  incisors,  long  ears,  divided 
snout  ami  upper  lip,  lung  tail,  with  the  hairs  arranged 
mainly  on  the  sides,  absence  of  cheek  pouches,  and 
inner  lines  of  the  upper  molars  parallel.  Squirrels  are 
lightly  built.  :igile,  live  upon  trees,  and  feed  oil  fruit 
and  nuts.  There  are  about  50  American  species,  of 
which  12  or  more  belong  to  the  U.  States.  —  The  Gray 
and  the  Black  Squirrel.  X.  Onolinensis,  of  the  U.  States 
east  ot  the  Missouri,  is  9  to  11  inches  long  to  the  tail, 
which  is  about  an  inch  longer  than  the  head  and  body; 
the  color  in  Ihe  gray  variety,  grizzled  light  yellow¬ 
ish-gray  above,  pure  white  beneath.  The  Southern 
Gray  Squirrel  and 
the  Northern  Gray 
Squirrel  are  gener¬ 
ally  regarded  as  dis¬ 
tinct  species  ;  but 
Baird  considers 
them  as  varieties  of 
one  species,  for 
which  he  retains 
the  name  giveu 
above.  The  South¬ 
ern  variety  is 
Rmaller  than  the 
Northern,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Audu¬ 
bon,  lias  different 
habits.  The  Gray 
Squirrel  occurs  of 
every  shade  from 
gray  to  jet-black  ; 
and  the  black  and 
dusky  varieties 
have  also  been  re¬ 
garded  by  some  as 

a  species  distinct  Pig.  2320. 

from  the  gray.  Gray  bed  squirrel,  or  chickaree. 
squirrels  are  r#-  ( Sciurus  hudtoniu 4.) 
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markable  for  their  occasional  extensive  migrations.  As¬ 
sembling  in  immense  numbers,  they  make  their  way 
across  the  country,  swimming  streams,  and  turning  aside 
for  no  obstacle.  The  Red  Squirrel,  or  Chickaree.  S.  hud- 
sonius  (Fig.  2320),  of  the  U.  States,  K.  of  the  Missouri, 
and  N.  to  Hudson's  Bay,  is  7  to  8  incites  long  to  the  tail, 
which  is  abt.  6  inches;  the  color  above  and  on  the  sides 
mixed  black  and  grayish-rusty,  with  a  broad  band  of 
bright  ferruginous  along  the  back  and  upper  surface  of 
the  t;»il ;  beueath,  dingy-white.  These  squirrels  are  seen 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  In 
the  Northern  forests  the  deepest  snows  of  winter  are  soon 
covered  with  their  tracks,  and  penetrated  by  holes  Itored 
to  find  the  cones  of  spruce,  pine,  and  the  nuts  scattered 
beneath,  or  which  they  had  hidden  the  previous  au¬ 
tumn.  They  often  sit  for  hours  upon  a  stump,  or  limb 
yf  a  tree  close  to  the  trunk,  and,  holding  a  cone  or  a 
nut  in  their  fore  paws,  guaw  if  briskly  till  they  get  all 
the  food  it  contaius.  Disturbed  while  upou  the  ground, 
the  Chickaree  ascends  the  nearest  tree,  and  making  for 
the  outer  branches,  leaps  from  these  to  another  tree, 
and  passing  thus  from  tree  to  tree,  is  soon  out  of  sight. 
Sometimes,  however,  when  suddenly  startled,  it  ascends 
a  tree  a  short  distance,  and  commences  chattering  with 
great  fury,  and  leaping  about  as  if  in  defiance  of  its  in¬ 
truder.  (Tenney.) — See  Pteromys,  Striped  Squirrel, 
Spermopriuus,  Prairie-Dog,  Ac. 

Kola vo  nia.  See  Slavonia. 

Sclcran  I  Ii;i  ccjc.  n.  pi.  [Gr.  sklrros,  hard,  anthos.  a 
flower.]  (Bot.)  A  small  order  of  plants,  alliance  Fi- 
coidales.  Diao.  No  petals,  a  tubular  calyx  becoming 
hardened  and  covering  the  fruit,  consisting  of  a  single 
solitary  carpel  — The  order  is  composed  of  4  genera, 
including  the  species  of  iuconspmuous  plants  found  in 
barren  places  in  temperate  re^uis.  .S cleranthus  an- 
nuns,  the  Knawel,  is  common  in  the  Middle  States. 

Sole  ria,  n.  [Gr.  sk leros,  hard,  alluding  to  the  indurate 
shell  of  the  fruit.]  {Sat.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Cyperaceie,  comprising  herbs  having  leafy  stems,  and 
spikelets  in  spikes,  fascicles,  or  panicles.  S  triglonirrata , 
the  Whip-grass.  3-4  feet  high,  is  common  in  swamps  in 
almost  all  the  States. 

Selor  ojren,  n.  [Gr.  skleros,  hard,  and  gmnd,  to  pro¬ 
duce.]  Same  as  Lignin,  7.  v. 

Sclero  tic,  a.  [Fr.  scUrotique,  from  Lnt.  sclerotica.'] 
Hard  :  rigid  ;  firm  ;  as,  the  sclerotic  membrane  of  the  eye. 

— n.  (Anat.)  The  outer  tunic  of  the  eye  ( Fig.  980).  In 
man  it  is  opaque,  and  forms  the  posterior  five-sixths  of 
the  globe  of  the  eye.  It  is  white  externally,  brown  in¬ 
ternally,  and  is  much  thicker  behind  than  iu  front.  In 
many  birds,  and  some  fossil  reptiles,  it  develops  a  cir¬ 
cular  series  of  bony  plates  around  the  eyeball 

(Med.)  A  medicine  which  indurates  and  solidifies  the 
parts  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Scoatf  v.  a.  To  scotch.  .See  Scotch. 

Scob*,  n.  sing,  and  pi.  [From  Lat.  sea  here,  to  scrape.] 
The  dross  or  rust  of  metals. —  Raspings  of  ivory,  horn, 
metals,  or  other  hard  substances.  (Chambers.)  —  Au  al¬ 
kali.  —  Dunglison. 

Scoir.  r.  n.  [Icel.  skopaz ,  to  speak  jestingly  :  M.  II.  Ger. 
mit  schophlicen  wrten ,  with  scoffing  words;  allied  to 
Gr.  skopto.  to  mock.]  To  exhibit  or  express  insolent  rid¬ 
icule,  mockery,  or  contumelious  language;  to  manifest 
contempt  by  expressions  of  derision  :  —  followed  by  at. 

— v.  a.  To  treat  with  derision,  contumely,  or  scorn  ;  to 
flout;  to  mock  at;  to  address  with  contemptuous  lan¬ 
guage. 

— n.  Contemptuous  ridicule  ;  derision,  ridicule,  mockery, 
or  reproach, couched  in  contumelious  language;  expres¬ 
sion  of  scorn  ;  as,  to  make  a  scoff  of  religion. 

Scoffer,  n.  One  who  scoffs  ;  a  scoruer ;  one  who  mocks, 
ridicules,  derides,  or  reproaches  in  contumelious  lan¬ 
guage:  as,  a  profane  scoffer. 

Scoffery,  n  Act  of  scoffing;  derision;  mockery. 

ScoffiiliT-  n.  The  act  of  treating  with  contempt  or  scorn. 

Scof  finely,  adv.  In  a  scoffing  manner. 

Scoke,  n.  (Bot.)  The  poke  or  pocan.  See  I’hytolaccacejb. 

Scola  /.nil.  n.  A  peculiar  kind  of  manure  or  compost. 

Simmonds. 

Scold,  ( skold ,)  v.  n.  [AS.  scyldan.]  To  find  fault  or 
reprove  with  rude  clamor;  to  utter  railing,  or  harsh, 
rude,  boisterous  rebuke:  to  brawl ;  to  chide  or  admou- 
feh  in  a  sharp,  coarse,  termagant  manner; — generally 
preceding  at. 

_ r.  a.  To  give  a  chiding  to  with  rudeness  and  boisterous 

clamor;  to  rate;  to  reprimand,  rebuke,  or  reprove 
sharply  or  coarsely;  as,  she  scolded  her  husband  for 
coming  home  late. 

_ n.  A  rude,  boisterous,  clamorous,  foul-mouthed  woman  ; 

a  shrew:  a  vixen;  a  termagant;  a  virago;  a  woman 
whose  tongue  gets  the  better  of  her  temper. 

«•  A  shrew  in  domestic  life  is  now  become  a  scold  In  politics." 

Addison . 

— A  brawl ;  a  scolding:  a  rating. 

Scolder.  n.  One  who  scolds,  rates,  rails,  or  clamors. 

Scold  ill??*  w.  The  uttering  of  rude,  clamorous  lan¬ 
guage  by  way  of  rebuke  or  reproof;  rating  or  rail¬ 
ing  language;  as,  to  give  one  a  scolding. 

Scold  iiiifly,  adv.  In  a  scolding,  rating  manner. 

Scolecitc.  Skolecite,  ( skbTe-stt ,)  n.  [From  Gr. 
skolek.  earth-worm  ]  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina  and  lime,  which  occurs  in  prismatic  and  acicn- 
lar  crystals,  and  also  massive  with  a  fibrous  and  radiat¬ 
ing  structure.  It  is  colorless,  snow-white,  grayish,  yel¬ 
lowish,  aud  reddish,  and  transparent  to  translucent  at 
the  edges. 

Soo  lex,  n.  [Gr..  a  worm.]  (Zobl.)  The  first  or  primi¬ 
tive  segment  of  a  tapeworm  itaenin ),  which  originates 
itself  from  a  cysticercus,  and  develops  proglottides,  who 
in  their  turn  become  free  and  independent  from  the 
parent  organism. 


Scollop,  n.  and  r.  a.  Same  as  Scallop,  7.  r. 

Scolopa  cidse,  n.pl.  (Z>ol )  The  Snipe  family,  order 
Grallatores ,  comprising  birds  which  have  the  bill  gen¬ 
erally  longer  than  the  head,  and  the  hind  toe  generally 
present. 

Scolopen'dridte,  n.pl.  (Zenit.)  The  Centipede  family. 
See  Centipede. 

Scolopen  driuni,  77.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  Ferns.  S. 
officinarum ,  the  Harts -tongue  (Fig.  2321),  a  species 


Fig.  2321.  —  hart’s-tongue.  ( Scolopendrium  vulgarc.) 


a,  Sporanehim.  or  Spore-capsule  ; 

b,  the  same,  opeoetJ,  showing  its  clastic  ring. 

common  in  Europe,  has  been  found  at  Chittenango,  N. 
Y.,  and  iu  Kentucky. 

Seo  lymus,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Axteracese.  including  the  Golden-thistle. 

Scolytidse,  n  (Zobl.)  The  Bark-beetle  family,  com¬ 
prising  coleopterous  insects,  the  type  of  which.  Scolyus 
destructor ,  is  very  obnoxious  in  certain  countries,  »s 
England,  by  destroying  large  numbers  of  elm  trees. 

Seoul  bridte.  Scom'berid.e,  n  pi.  (Zobl.)  The  Mack¬ 
erel  family,  comprising  acanthopterygions  fishes  with  a 
smooth  body  and  small  scales,  and  whose  tail  and  caudal 
fin  are  extremely  powerful.  Over  50  genera  and  more 
than  400  species  are  known,  many  of  wliirh  are  of  the 
highest  utility  to  man.  The  typical  genus  Scomber  is 
the  true  Mackerel, q.v. 

Sconce,  ( skons ,)  n.  [It.  scancia ,  a  shelf.]  An  English 
provincialism  fora  fixed  shelf  or  plate-rack. 

— (I).  schans;  Ger.  schanze  ;  Dan.  skandse  ;  Icel.  *Fans.] 
A  fort,  bulwark,  or  defensive  fortification.  —  A  piece  of 
protective  armor  for  the  head  ;  a  head-piece. —  Hence, 
the  head;  the  skull;  the  occiput:  also,  l»y  implication, 
as  being  in  the  head,  Drains ;  gumption ;  ideas :  sense:  as, 
to  knock  one  over  the  sconce ,  he  has  not  much  in  his 
sconce ,  Ac  (Colloq.) — A  lantern,  or  cased  support  or  pro¬ 
tection  for  a  light ;  hence,  a  candle-stick  which  usually 
takes  the  form  of  a  projecting,  bracketted  support,  in 
wood  or  metal ;  as,  “  Golden  sconces  hang  uj»on  the  wall.*’ 
(Dry  ten.)  —  Ileuce,  the  cylindrical  tube  with  a  circular 
brim,  forming  part  of  a  candlestick,  and  serving  to  hold 
or  support  the  cundlo;  as.  “put  candles  info  sconces .” 
(Swift.)  —  A  mulct  or  fine ;  a  poll-tax.  —  Johnson. 

— v.  a.  To  mulct;  to  fine. 

Scon  on  do 'a,  or  Skniiando'n.  in  New  York ,  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  Oneida  co.,  22  111.  W.  of  Utica. 

Scoop  ,  n.  [Fr.  tcope  ;  allied  to  Lat.  scopha ;  Gr. sknphe. 
anything  hollowed  out,  from  skopto ,  to  dig,  delve.]  A 
kind  of  hollow  shovel  or  ladle,  of  various  sizes,  and 
generally  of  an  elongated  form,  used  for  dipping  liquors; 
also,  a  vessel  for  bailing  boats — A  hollow,  or  hollowed, 
place;  a  basin-like  cavity  ;  as.  a  scoop  in  a  rock. 

( Surg .)  A  spoon-shaped  vessel,  used  to  extract  balls 
impacted  in  the  soft  parts,  or  other  foreign  bodies. 

— r.  a.  To  take  out  with  a  scoop:  to  lade  out;  as.  to  scoop 
water  from  a  well.  —  To  empty  by  lading:  as,  to  scoop 
a  fountain  dry  — To  dig  out;  to  excavate;  to  make 
hollow,  or  in  basin-like  form:  as.  to  soxtp  one's  eyes  out. 

Scnop  er.  n.  One  who  scoops  or  excavates. 

(Zobl.)  Same  as  Avoset,  7.  r. 

Scoop  -net,  n.  A  hand-net  used  in  fishing. 

Scoop -  wheel,  n.  A  wheel  having  scoops  or  buckets 
attached  to  its  periphery. 

Scope,  71.  [Gr.  sknpos.  from  sleptomai ,  to  view,  to  ob¬ 
serve.]  Limit  of  intellectual  view;  the  end  or  thing  to 
which  the  mind  directs  its  view;  that  which  is  purposed 
to  be  reached  or  accomplished ; — hence,  ultimate  design, 
aim,  or  intention  ;  drift:  object;  «s.  the  scope  of  ambi¬ 
tion.  —  Space  or  extent  viewed :  room  :  amplitude  of 
intellectual  view  :  fulness  of  opportunity ;  freedom  from 
restraint;  r«*»m  to  move  in;  as.  to  allow  free  scope  to 
the  imagination.  —  Length;  stretch;  sweep;  extent; 
as.  scope  of  cable. 

Seo'pia.  a  town  of  European  Turkey.  See  UsKrP. 

Sco'piform,  a.  [Lat  scnpte  a  broom,  and  forma , 
form.]  Broom-  or  besom-shaped. 

Sco  piped,  71.  [Fr.  scopijtede ,  from  Lat.  scopx,  a 
broom,  and  pcs,  pedis,  a  foot.)  (Zoiil.)  One  of  a  tribe 
of  melliferous  insects,  including  those  which  have  the 
tarsi  of  the  posterior  feet  furnished  with  a  brush  of  hairs. 

Sco'pulipede*.  n.  pi  (ZovL)  SeeAriD.fi. 

Scorbu  tic,  Scorbutical,  a.  [Fr.  scorbutique , 
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from  L.  Lat.  scorbutus.  See  Sentry.]  Affected  or  dis¬ 
eased  with  scurvy  ;  pertaining  to  scurvy,  or  partaking 
of  its  nature ;  subject  to  scurvy  ;  as,  a  scorbutic  skin,  * 
scorbutic  complaint. 

Scorbu'ticAlly.  ad r.  In  a  scorbutic  manner. 

Hforch,  r.  a.  [Fr.  scorcher,  from  tat. excoriure,  to  strip 
off  the  skin.]  To  cause  to  feel  by  beat,  as  the  skin  ;  to 
burn  superficially ;  to  subject  to  a  degree  of  heat  so  as 
to  change  the  color  of  a  thing,  or  both  the  color  and 
texture  of  the  surface  without  combustion:  as.  to  scorch 
one's  hands  or  face.  — To  affect,  as  by  beat ;  to  dry  up 
with  heat  ;  to  anise  to  suffer,  as  by  the  effects  of  heat; 
as,  “ scorch'd  with  beauty's  beam."  —  Fairfax. 

— r.  71.  To  be  parched  or  dried  up;  to  be  burned  on  the 
surface  ;  as,  a  scorched  country. 

Scorch  iiijgly.  adv.  In  a  scorching  manner. 

Scorch  in;; ne**,  n.  Quality  of  scorching,  or  burn¬ 
ing  supei  ficially. 

Score,  (skbr. )  71.  [A.  S.  scor .]  A  cnt.  notch,  or  inci¬ 
sion;  a  line  drawn;  —  especially,  a  tally-mark,  or  notch 
made  for  keeping  account  of  something. 

“  Our  forefathers  had  no  other  books  bat  the  score  and  the 
tallj."  —  Shake. 

— An  account  or  reckoning  kept  by  lines,  notches,  or 
marks;  —  hence,  indebtedness:  as.  to  pay  off  an  old 
sere,  to  keep  the  sere  in  cricket,  Ac. —  Account;  rea¬ 
son  ;  motive:  ground;  sake:  as,  we  shall  not  quarrel 
on  that  sere ,  he  did  me  a  service  on  the  score  of  old 
friendship.  —  The  number  twenty,  because  such  number 

t  was  formerly  signified  by  a  notch  or  special  tally  :  as, 
scores  of  people  visited  the  show.  —  In  some  parts  of 
England,  a  weight  of  twenty  (tounds. 

I  Mas  )  The  original  and  entire  draught  of  any  com* 
position  in  jmrts,  in  which  all  the  parts  are  arranged 
upon  staves  one  above  the  other,  so  as  to  present  to  the 
eye  of  a  skilful  musician  the  effect  of  the  entire  band 
during  performance.  The  term  S.  originated  from  a  bar 
or  line,  w  hich  was  formerly  drawn  through  all  the  parts. 

To  quit  scores.  To  talance  accounts;  to  make  even 
reckoning;  to  give  satisfaction  or  make  liquidation. 

"  Does  not  the  earth  quit  scores  with  all  the  elements South. 

— r.  a.  To  mark  by  incisions  ;  to  cut;  to  notch;  to  cut 
furrows  in:  as,  to  sere  a  man's  back  with  the  lasli,  to 
sere  &  leg  of  pork  before  roasting.  —  To  chip  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  for  hewing  ;  as.  to  score  timber. — 
To  mark  with  specific  lines  or  notches,  for  keeping  ac¬ 
count  of  something  ;  as.  to  score  a  tally.  —  To  set  down 
or  cliargt*,  as  a  debt  or  an  account ;  to  keep  reconi- or 
note  of;  as.  I  se  red  it  against  him.  —  To  note  down  iu 
proper  order  and  arrangement ;  as.  to  score  music. 

(G-iJ.)  To  mark  with  pantile!  lines  or  scratches;  as, 
the  rocks  of  New  Euglaud  were  sertd  iu  the  Drift 
epoch.  —  Dana. 

Scor  er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  scores  or  notch***; 
one  who  keeps  tally,  as  in  cricket  or  other  games.  —  An 
instrument  used  by  wooamen  iu  marking  numbers  on 
timber  trees. 

Sco  ria,  n. :  pi.  ScoRifi.  [Lat. ;  Gr.  skoria.  from  xl.nr, 
the  ordure.]  Dross  ;  the  recrement  of  metals  in  fusion,  or 
the  slag  rejected  after  the  reduction  of  metallic  orev  — 
Volcanic  ash  of  a  reddish-brown  and  black  color,  being 
the  cinder  and  slag  of  a  particular  kind  of  lava.  In  ap¬ 
pearance,  volcanic  scoria*  greatly  resembles  the  slags  of 
an  iron  furnace,  and  are  in  fact  stony  or  imperfectly 
virrified  glassy  products. 

Sco  riae,  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  scoria;  scoria- 
ceous. 

Scoriaceou*.  (sko-ri-a'shus.)  a.  Pertaining.  <*r  hav¬ 
ing  reference,  to  dross,  or  the  recrement  of  metallic  ore* ; 
partaking  of  the  nature  or  characteristics  of  scoria. 

Scorilica  lion.  r».  [Fr.]  (Metal)  Act.  operain  »». «  r 
process  of  either  wholly  or  paitially  reducing  a  In  dy 
into  scoria. 

Seo  riform,  a  Resembling  scoria. 

Sco'rify,  r.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  scorified.)  [Fr.  scorif  ■  /*.] 
To  reduce  to  scoria  or  drossy  debris. 

Sco'rious,  a.  Drossy:  slaggy;  recrementitious  r) 

Scorn,  n.  [A.  8.  sceam,  dung;  It.  schrrno.]  Disdain; 
extreme  or  superlative  contempt ;  that  disdainful  bal¬ 
ing  or  treatment  which  springs  from  a  person's  opinion 
or  conviction  of  the  meanness  of  another  person  or  ob¬ 
ject.  and  a  consciousness  or  belief  of  his  own  superiority 
or  worth;  as.  his  attentions  were  received  with  scorn. 
—  That  which  is  treated  with  sublime  contempt ;  sule 
ject  of  superb  contempt,  disdain,  or  derision  ;  as.  his 
name  was  a  scorn  and  a  byword. —  To  think  scrjm.to 
disdaiu;  to  hold  as  unworthy  of  attention,  notice,  or  es¬ 
teem;  as,  “  I  know  no  reason  why  you  should  think  scorn 
of  him.’* — Sidney. 

To  laugh  to  scorn,  to  deride  as  contemptible;  to  ridi¬ 
cule;  to  make  a  mock  of. 

— a.  To  hold  in  the  highest  degree  of  contempt;  to 
despise;  to  contemn:  to  disdain:  to  think  altogether 
unworthy  of  one;  to  slight:  to  disregard;  to  neglect; 
as.  his  former  friends  scorn  him. 

Scorner,  ».  One  who  scorns;  a  contemner;  a  de¬ 
eper  as.  a  serrner  of  danger.  —  A  derider;  one  who 
scoffs  or  moeks,  as  at  religion  or  moral  ordinances. 

.Scorn  ful,  n.  Filled  with  scorn:  entertaining  or  ex¬ 
pressing  scorn:  superbly  contemptuous:  disdainful; 
acting  in  defiance  or  disregard;  insolent;  neglectful; 
as,  a  scornful  glance,  a  scornful  air.  a  scornful  reply.  Ac. 

Scorn  fully,  adv.  With  snperlative  contempt;  in  a 
scornful  manner;  disdainfully;  insolently. 

Scorn  fn  I  lie**,  n.  Quality  of  being  scornful. 

Scorodite.  Skorodite,  n.  [From  Gr.  skorodon, 
garlic.]  Min.)  A  hydrated  arseniate  of  iron. 

Scor  i»io.  a.  [Lat.,  a  scorpion.]  (Astron.)  The  eighth 
sign  *and  ninth  constellation  of  the  zodiac.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  southward  and  eastward  of  Libra,  and  is  on  the 
meridian  the  10th  of  July.  I*  contains  44  stars, 
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including:  one  of  the  first  magnitude  (Antares),  one  of  the 
second,  and  eleven  of  the  third.  When  this  constella¬ 
tion  rises,  Orion  sets;  hence  the  mythological  fable  of 
the  death  of  Orion,  who  perished  by  the  sting  of  a  scor¬ 
pion. 

Ncor  pioid.  S<*or|>ioi<l  a I.  «.  ( Bot .)  Noting  that 
form  of  inflorescence  in  which  the  main  axis  is  curved 
in  a  cincinate  manner  like  the  tail  of  a  scorpion,  as  in 
the  Forget-me-not. 

Soor' |>iou.  7i.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  Scorpio.]  ( Zool. .)  The/Vdf- 
palpi ,  a  family  of  Arachnida ,  comprising  formidable 
insects,  distinguished  from  other  spiders  by  having  the 
abdomen  articulated  with  a  curved  spur  at  the  extrem¬ 
ity,  under  the  point  of  which  are  two  small  orifices, 
which  serve  to  give  passage  to  a  poisonous  fluid.  The 
anterior  pair  of  feet  or  palpi  are  very  large,  resembling 
those  of  the  lobster  in  form.  The  other  feet  do  not  dif¬ 
fer  essentially  in  form  from  those  of  spiders.  On  the 
under  side  of  the  tliorax  are  two  comb-like  appendages, 
the  use  of  which  is  not  well  understood.  Scorpions  in 
habit  the  hot  countries  of  both  hemispheres,  live  on  the 
ground,  conceal  themselves  under  stones  and  other 
bodies,  and  not  unfrequently  take  up  their  abode  in 
houses.  When  disturbed,  they  run  rapidly,  with  the  tail 
over  the  back,  ready  to  turn  it  in  any  direction,  either 


eggs.  The  species  of  the  S.  of  Kurope  are  little  more 
than  an  inch  in  length,  while  some  of  the  tropical  spe¬ 
cies  exceed  five  inches  ;  and  the  sting  of  the  latter  pro¬ 
duces  serious  symptoms,  which  are  said  frequently  to 
result  in  death.  The  young  scorpions  are  produced  at 
various  intervals,  ami  are  carried  for  several  days  upon 
t)\e  back  of  the  parent,  during  which  time  she  never 
leaves  her  retreat.  The  genus  is  diwded  by  naturalists 
into  sulegenera,  depending  upon  the  number  of  the 
creature's  eyes,  whether  six  or  eight. 

(Astrnn.)  The  Scorpio,  </.  v. 

(Script.)  A  kind  of  scourge,  or  whip,  having  points 
like  a  scorpion's  tail. 

“I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions ." —  1  Kings  xii.  11. 

( Arch  mol .)  An  ancient  military  engine  for  hurling 
missiles. 

Scor  pion-grass  n.  (Bot.)  See  Myosotis. 

Scor'pion-senna,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Coronilla. 

Scortatory,  a.  [From  Lat.  scortari ,  to  fornicate.] 
Pertaining  or  having  reference  to,  or  consisting  in,  forni¬ 
cation  or  libidinous  enjoyment;  as,  scortatori /  practices. 

Scorzone'ra*  n.  [Sp.  escorza,  a  serpent.]  (Bot.  and 
Hort.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  As  ter  acme.  The  species 
S.  Hispanicn  of  botanists,  and  the  S.  or  Vipers’  grass  of 
gardeners,  is  a  native  of  Spain,  but  is  cultivated  in  all 
parts  of  Kurope  for  its  roots,  which  are  sold  in  the  mar¬ 
kets.  They  are  of  very  easy  cultivation,  growing  vigor¬ 
ously  in  good  ground,  and  bearing  our  hardest  winters 
without  injury.  The  root  is  nearly  the  shape  of  a  carrot, 
but  smaller  and  dark-colored,  while  internally  it  is  pure 
white.  The  taste  is  sweet  and  agreeable,  something 
like  that  of  the  roots  of  certain  umbelliferous  plants  or 
the  common  hazel-nut.  Its  effects  on  the  digestive  or¬ 
gans  are  to  increase  the  flow  of  gastric  juice  and  bile, 
and  as  it  acts  as  a  dt*<«bstruent  on  the  alimentary  organs 
generally,  it  is  slightly  aperient.  Its  anti-bilious  power 
is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  dandelion.  It  is 
usually  eaten  in  the  same  way  as  asparagus,  which  is 
the  preferable  mode  for  the  invalid.  As  it  is  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  of  vegetables  as  regards  flavor,  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  deserves  to  be  much  more  cultivated  than  it 
is  in  this  country,  being  almost  unknown  in  many  of 
the  States. 

Scot,  n.  [V  S. ;  Fr.  6cot~\  A  tax  or  contribution;  a 
mulct;  a  fine;  a  shot;  a  sum  of  money  assessed  or 
paid.  (0.) 

— [A.  S.  Scotta.]  (Grog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Scot¬ 
land;  a  Scotsman  or  Scotchman. 

— r.  a.  Same  as  Scotch,  7.  v. 

Scotch,  (skdtch,)  a.  (Geog.)  Scottish;  Scots;  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Scotland  or  to  its  people. 

Scotch  fid<  Ur,  a  cant  Scotticism  for  the  itch.  —  Scotch 
mist,  a  dense  mist  or  mizzle,  resembling  fine  rain. — 
Scotch  pine.  (Bot.)  See  Pinus.  —  Scotch  thistle,  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  thistle;  —  so  termed  from  its  being  the  national 
emblem  of  the  Scottish  people. —  Scotch  broth  (Cook¬ 
ery.)  A  broth  made  of  sheep's  head,  boiled  with  pot¬ 
herbs  and  pearl  barley. 

—v.  a.  [W.  ysgwydd ,  a  shoulder.]  To  shoulder  up:  — 
hence,  to  support;  to  prop,  as  a  wheel,  by  placing  a 
wedge  under  it  to  prevent  its  rolling.  —  To  pack,  as 
hemp.  — To  shave  or  cut  off  a  piece  of  the  bark,  cuticle, 
or  surface  of;  to  score;  to  make  a  superficial  incision 
in;  as,  “  he  scotched  and  notched  him  like  a  carbonado.” 

Shaks. 

— n.  A  slight  cut  or  shallow  incision;  a  score.  —  A  line 
drawn  on  the  ground,  as  in  the  childish  game  of  hop¬ 
scotch. 

Scotch -col  lops.  n.  pi.  (Cookery.)  A  familiar  col¬ 
loquialism  for  minced  veal. 


Scotch  Grove,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Jones  co., 
34  m  S.W.  of  Dubuque;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Scotch  -hopper,  or  Hop-scotch, n.  A  childish  game, 
in  which  jumps  are  taken  over  certain  scotches  or  lines 
marked  on  the  ground. 

Scotch  man,  ».;  pi.  Scotchmen.  A  Scot;  a  Scots 

I  man  ;  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  Scotland. 

Scotch  l*cl>  blew.  n.  pi.  (Min.)  A  name  given  to  the 
agates  found  in  Scotland,  where  they  occur  abundantly, 
as  irregularly  shaped  nodules  in  the  amygdaloid  series. 

Scotch  Plains,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  post-village  of  Union 
co.,  40  m.  N.E.  of  Trenton. 

Scotcli'town,  in  New  I' 'ork,  a  post-village  of  Orange 

|  co.,  107  111  S.  of  Albany. 

Sco'ter,  n.  (Zool  )  The  Black  Duck,  or  Black  Dove, 
Atius  nigra  or  Anas  obscura ,  forming  in  some  classifica¬ 
tions  a  sub-gen  us,  Oidemia. 

Scot  forth,  ( skot'forth ,)  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  2  m.  from  Lancaster ;  pop.  7,000. 

Scot'-froe,  a.  [A  S.,  scot-fresh.]  Free  from  payment, 
tax,  or  tribute;  untaxed  ;  exempt  from  scot  or  mulct. — 
Hence,  clear;  free;  whole;  unharmed;  safe  and  souud  ; 
as,  lie  came  out  of  the  affair  scot-free. 

Scotia,  ( sko'shi-a ',)  n.  [Lat. ;  Gr.  shot i a.  gloom.]  (Arch.) 
A  hollow  moulding,  chiefly  used  in  the  tori  between  the 
bases  of  columns  ;  it  takes  its  name  from  the  shadow 
formed  by  it,  which  seems  to  envelop  it  in  darkness. — 
Also,  a  groove  or  channel  cut  in  the  projecting  angle 
of  the  Doric  corona. 

Sco'tia,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Schenectady  co., 
IS  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Sco'tiw t,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  an  old  scholastic  sect 
who  followed  the  doctrines  advanced  by  Duns  Scotus,  a 
Scottish  cordelier,  and  one  of  the  leading  champions  of 
Realism  in  the  13th  century; — opposed  to  a  Thomist ,  or 
follower  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 

Scot 'l;i ml.  the  northern  and  smaller  portion  of  the 
island  of  Great  Britain,  and  one  of  the  three  great  divis¬ 
ions  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  between  Lat.  54°  38'  ajid  58°  40'  30"  N.,  and  Lon. 
1°  46' 30"  and  6°  3' 30"  W.,  or,  including  the  Hebrides, 
7°  44'  W.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  ocean  on  all  sides, 
except  on  the  S.,  where  it  is  separated  from  England  by 
the  Solway  Frith,  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  the  Tweed.  Its 
greatest  length,  N.  to  S.  from  Dunnet  Head  to  the  Mull 
of  Galloway,  is  about  280  m.;  its  breadth  is  very  une¬ 
qual,  varying  from  32  ni.  between  Alloa  on  the  Frith  of 
Forth  and  Dumbarton  on  the  Clyde,  to  146  m.  between 
Buchan  N'*ss  in  Aberdeenshire  and  Rowanmoan  Point 
in  Ross-sbire;  area ,  30,328  square  miles,  having  about 
101  inhabitants  to  the  sq.  m.  Coast-line.  Few  countries 
of  equivalent  magnitude  display  so  great  an  extent  of 
sea-coast,  its  aggregate  length  being  about  2,506  ni.  In¬ 
lets ,  Friths ,  Bays.  These  are,  on  the  E.,  the  Friths  of 
Forth,  Tay,  Murray.  Dornoch,  and  Cromarty  ;  on  the  W. 
is  the  Frith  of  Clyde  and  Loch  Ryan;  on  the  N.,  the 
Pentiand  Frith,  and  Lochs  Broom,  Eil,  Fyne,  and 
Liunhe;  on  the  S-,  the  Solway  Frith,  Luce  Bay,  and 
Wigtown  Bay.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  Minch,  the 
Little  Minch,  and  the  North  Channel.  Capes.  Numer¬ 
ous  :  the  principal  are  St.  Abb's  Head,  Fife  Ness,  Buchan 
Ness,  Kinnaird’s  Head,  Tarbet  Ness,  Dnncansby  Head, 
Dunnet  Head,  and  Cape  Wrath;  the  Mull  of  Cantire,  the 
Mull  of  Galloway,  and  Burrow  Head.  These  are  all  on 
the  mainland.  Islands.  The  principal  groups  are  the 
Orkneys,  the  Shet lands, and  the  Hebrides,  besides  Arran 
and  Bute.  Divisions.  Scotland  is  divided  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  32  counties : 


North  :  — 

Orkney  and  Shet¬ 
land, 

Caithness. 

Sutherland. 

North-west 

Inverness, 

Ross  and  Cromarty. 
North-east  : — 

Nairn, 

Elgin  or  Moray, 
Banff. 

Aberdeen, 

Kincardine. 


East  Middle  : — 
Forfar, 

Perth, 

Fife, 

Kinross, 

Clackmannan. 

West  Middle  : — 
Stirling, 
Dumbarton, 
Argyle, 

Bute. 

South-west  : — 
Renfrew, 

Ayr, 


Lanark. 

South  east  : — 
Linlithgow, 
Edinburgh, 
Haddington, 
Berwick, 
•Peebles, 
Selkirk. 

South:— 

Roxburgh, 

Dumfries, 

Kirkcudbright, 

Wigtown. 


Chief  towns.  Edinburgh  is  the  metropolis,  but  Glasgow 
is  the  largest  city.  There  are  besides,  with  pop.  of  up¬ 
wards  of  10.000.  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Paisley,  Greenock, 
Leith,  Perth,  Kilmarnock,  Ayr,  Arbroath,  Montrose, 
Airdrie,  Dunfermline,  Dumfries,  Stirling,  and  Kirk¬ 
caldy.  S.  is  extremely  irregular  in  its  surface  and  out¬ 
line,  and,  compared  with  England,  may  be  said  to  be 
sterile,  rugged,  and  mountainous.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  rich  alluvial  tracts,  there  are  no  extensive  vales 
in  S. :  its  surface,  even  when  least  mountainous,  being 
generally  varied  with  hill  and  dale.  It  has  been  sepa¬ 
rated  into  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Highlands  and 
the  Lowlands,  ami  also  into  the  Northern,  the  Middle, 
and  the  Southern.  The  first,  or  Northern  division, is  cut 
off  from  the  Middle  by  the  chain  of  lakes  which  stretch 
from  the  Moray  Frith  to  Loch  Linnhe.  The  second, 
or  Middle  di vision,  is  separated  from  the  Southern  by 
t  lie*  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde, and  the  Great  Canal.  The 
Northern  division  consists  generally  of  an  assemblage 
of  vast  mountains,  bore  and  there  intersected  by  fertile 
valleys,  chiefly  towards  the  south  ami  east  coasts.  A 
portion  of  them  are  clothed  with  green  herbage,  more 
especially  where  sheep-farming  prevails;  but,  in  general, 
they  are  covered  with  heath,  growing  upon  peat,  rock, 
or  gravel;  and  they  frequently  terminate  in  mountain- 
caps  of  solid  rock,  or  in  vast  heaps  or  cairns  of  hare  and 
weather-beaten  stones.  The  Middle  division  is  also 
mountainous,  the  Grampian  range  intersecting  this  dis¬ 
trict,  and  extending  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  sea, 
and  occupying  a  breadth  of  from  40  to  60  miles.  The 
western  parts  of  Argyleshire,  which  are  also  included  in 
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this  district,  are  rugged,  mountainous,  and  deeply  in¬ 
dented  by  inlets  of  the  ocean.  In  these  two  divisions, 
which  comprehend  more  than  two-thirds  of  Scotland, 
the  arable  ground  consists  of  but  a  small  proportion  to 
the  mountainous  regions.  On  the  eastern  coasts,  how¬ 
ever,  the  proportion  of  the  cultivated  to  the  uncultivated 
laud  is  much  greater.  I11  the  Southern  division  every 
variety  of  aspect  is  found;  verdant  plains,  watered  by 
copious  streams,  and  covered  with  innumerable  cattle; 
gently-rising  hills  and  bending  vales,  lertile  in  corn, 
waving  with  wood,  and  interspersed  with  meadows; 
lofty  mountains,  craggy  rocks,  deep  narrow  dells,  and 
tumbling  torrents  ;  nor  are  there  wanting, as  a  contrast, 
barren  moors  and  wild  uncultivated  heaths.  In  this  dis¬ 
trict  are  the  differeut  ranges  of  the  Cheviot  Hills;  the 
Sidlaw  Hills,  terminating  at  Perth;  the  Ochil  Hills, 
forming  the  middle  division;  ami  the  hills  of  Kilsyth 
and  Campsie.  Between  the  Sidlaw  ridge  .and  the 
Grampian  Mountains  lies  the  extensive  and  fruitful 
valley  of  Strathmore,  stretching  from  Stirling  to  Stone¬ 
haven.  Another  strath  or  valley,  called  GUn more,  runs 
across  the  country  from  Loch  Eil  to  the  Murray  Frith. 
This  strath,  in  different  parts,  has  particular  names. 
Ulcers.  Numerous.  In  the  Northern  division,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  are  the  Beauly,  Naver.  Thurso,  Ac.:  in  the  Middle 
division,  the  Spey,  the  Dee,  the  Don,  ami  the  North 
ami  South  Esk;  about  30  m.  farther  south  is  the  Tay, 
one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Britain.  In  the  Southern 
district  arc  the  Forth,  the  J01yde,  and  the  Tweed,  and  the 
numerous  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Irish 
Sea  and  the  Solway  Frith;  the  Ayr,  the  Girvan,  the 
Southern  Dee,  the  Nith,  the  Annan,  and  the  Liddel. 
Lakes  or  Lochs.  Numerous  and  extensive.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  are  Lochs  Loiwoml,  Awe,  Ness.  Shin,  Maree,  Tay, 
Erich,  Sliiel.  Lochy,  Whd  Katrine.  Climate.  Extremely 
variable.  From  its  insular  situation,  however,  the  cold 
in  winter  is  not  so  intense,  nor  the  heat  in  summer  so 
great,  as  in  similar  latitudes  on  the  continent;  and  al¬ 
though  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  considerable,  it 
seldom  maintains  an  extreme  L»r  any  length  of  time. 
The  annual  average  temperature  maybe  estimated  at 
from  45°  to  47°.  Zoology.  The  wild  animals  are  the  fox, 
the  badger,  the  otter,  the  wild  cat,  the  hedgehog  (these 
are  now  becoming  scarce),  the  stag,  the  wild  roe,  the 
hare,  the  rabbit,  the  weasel,  the  mole,  and  other  small 
quadrupeds.  The  domestic  animals  are  the  same  as 
those  of  England;  but  the  native  breed  of' black  cattle 
and  sheep  is  smaller  in  size,  but  reputed  to  afford  more 
delicious  food.  Of  the  feathered  tribes,  pheasants  are  to 
be  found  in  the  woods,  though  scarce,  also  ptarmigan, 
black  game,  and  grouse;  and  in  the  low  grounds,  par¬ 
tridges,  snipes,  ami  plovers.  Scotland  has  also  most  of 
the  English  singing-birds,  except  the  nightingale.  The 
aquatic  fowls  are  numerous  in  the  islands.  Prod.  Wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  hay,  potatoes,  turnips, 
flax,  and  hemp,  and,  in  general,  all  the  kinds  of  crops 
which  are  raised  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  Hor¬ 
ticulture  has  made  rapid  progress  in  every  part.  Apples 
and  other  fruits  are  produced  in  abundance.  Many  ex¬ 
tensive  tracts  of  waste  land  have  been  planted  with 
wood,  and  the  Alga  marina ,  or  sea-weed,  which  grows 
in  great  luxuriance  on  the  rocky  coasts,  constitute  a 
valuable  article  of  commerce,  from  the  burning  of  it  into 
kelp.  Minerals.  Iron-stone,  iron-ore,  lead,  and  septa ria 
iron-stone,  are  abundant.  Copper  has  been  discovered  in 
many  places.  The  other  metallic  substances  are  cobalt, 
bismuth,  manganese,  wolfram,  plumbago,  and  mercury; 
the  latter  in  very  small  quantities.  Coal  is  abundant 
in  the  Southern  and  Middle  districts.  Limestone,  free¬ 
stone,  or  sandstone,  and  slate,  are  found  in  every  district. 
Marbles  are  also  found.  Most  of  the  gems  and  precious 
stones  have  been  found  among  the  mountains  of  Scot¬ 
land,  the  diamond  excepted.  Jasper  is  found  in  great 
variety,  and  rock-crystal,  commonly  denominated  cairn¬ 
gorm,  from  the  mountain  of  that  name  in  Banffshire. 
Chalcedony  is  also  found.  Manvf.  Flax  and  hemp  are 
made  into  a  variety  of  fabrics;  such  as  sheetings,  osna- 
burgs,  bagging,  and  canvas.  The  cotton  manufacture^ 
has  been  carried,  by  means  of  machinery,  to  an  astonish¬ 
ing  degree  of  extent  and  perfection.  Muslins  and  other 
fabrics  are  executed  in  great  perfection  To  these  may  be 
added  brocades,  lappets  of  all  sorts,  imitation  shawls, 
gauzes,  cambrics,  shirtings,  sheetings,  twills,  stripes, 
checks,  pullicates,  ginghams,  shawls,  and  thread;  calico- 
printing  is  pursued  in  all  its  branches.  Iron  goods  of 
every  description,  such  as  anchors,  bolts,  wagon-axles, 
sugar-mill  gudgeons,  wedges,  and  various  articles  of  mill 
and  steam-engine  work,  with  domestic  utensils  of  every 
kind,  as  well  as  h«»es,  axes,  adzes,  hammers,  and  similar 
tools.  Almost  all  kinds  of  articles  into  which  timber  is 
manufactured  are  produced  in  great  plenty  and  perfec¬ 
tion.  Coach-making,  musical-instrument  making,  Ac., 
are  carried  on  in  all  the  principal  towns;  ship-building 
also  forms  a  most  important  branch  of  national  indus¬ 
try,  and  dock-yards  for  building  and  repairing  vessels 
are  established  in  the  different  seaports.  Xhere  are,  be¬ 
sides,  manufactories  of  glass  for  all  the  different  sorts 
of  bottle-,  window-,  and  flint-glass ;  also  of  soap,  can¬ 
dles,  and  starch;  salt,  tanning,  brewing,  distilling, 
an<l  almost  all  articles  of  ordinary  use,  are  manufactured 
in  Scotland.  The  different  fisheries  have  been  prose¬ 
cuted  with  great  industry  and  success.  The  whale- 
fishery  to  Davis'  Straits  and  Greenland  employs  a  great 
number  of  ships,  and  the  white  fishery  is  also  prosecuted 
with  great  industry  along  the  Moray  Frith,  Shetland, 
and  the  Western  Islands,  which  bring  profitable  returns. 
The  herring-fishery  is  carried  on  along  the  whole  coast 
of  the  kingdom,  as  also  the  salmon-fishery  in  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  rivers.  Imp.  These  principally  consist  of  woollen 
cloth,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  yarn,  linen,  iron,  com,  wood, 
tallow,  timber,  tea,  sugar,  and  other  eolonial  produce. 


WAP  OF  SCOTLAND 


Scotland,  the  northern  and  smaller  division  of  the  Island  of  Great 
Britain,  is  on  a  scale  of  21  miles  to  an  inch.  One  square  incli  comprises 
■52,  or  little  more  than  half  the  area  represented  in  one  square  inch  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales.  The  distance  from  North  to  South  on  the  mainland  (Mull 
of  Galloway  to  Dunnet  Head)  is  288  miles;  and  from  East  to  West  at  the 
greatest  breadth  (Buohauness  to  coast  of  Ross)  is  lo2  miles.  The  coast 
line  is  remarkably  broken  by  estuaries  and  far-reaching  sea-lochs,  and  ex¬ 
tends,  exclusive  of  islands,  to  2,500  miles;  consequently  no  part  of  the 
country  is  at  a  greater  distance  than  45  miles  from  the  sea.  The  estimated 


area  of  the  mainland  amounts  to  about  26,000  square  miles,  and  the  islands 
to  4,685,  making  the  total  area  of  30,685  square  miles,  or  more  than  one-half 
that  of  England.  The  islands  are  787  in  number,  of  which  186  are  in¬ 
habited.  It  is  divided  into  33  counties,  and  had,  in  1861,  a  population 
of  3,062,294,  or  less  than  one-sixth  of  that  of  England.  The  increase  since 
1851  is  173,552.  Estimated  population  in  1870,3,270,673.  The  density 
of  population  varies  from  746  per  square  mile  in  Edinburghshire  and  710  4 
in  Lanarkshire,  to  13'3  in  Sutlierlandshire,  the  most  thinly  peopled  county. 
Average  for  Scotland,  99 -7,  or  within  a  fraction  of  100  persons  per  sq.  m. 


TABLE  OF  COUNTIES 

WITH 

THEIR 

ARE 

Area  in  sq.  m. 

Pop. 

Area  in  sq. 

m.  Pop. 

Aberdeen, 

1,970 

223,344  F  c 

Dumfries, 

1,098 

87,522 

E  c 

Argyle, 

3,255 

90,000  C  d 

Edinburgh, 

367 

285,000 

E  e 

Ayr, 

1,149 

220,000  D  e 

Elgin  or  Moray, 

531 

44,218 

E  c 

Banff, 

686 

65.136  E  c 

Fife, 

513 

170,247 

E  d 

Berwick, 

473 

40,204  F  e 

Forfar  or  Angus, 

8S9 

232,867 

F  d 

Bute, 

171 

17,964  C  e 

Haddington, 

280 

40,700 

F  e 

Caithness, 

712 

43,451  E  b 

Inverness, 

4,255 

100,000 

D  e 

Clackmannan, 

46 

23.500  E  d 

Kincardine, 

394 

37,932 

F  d 

Dumbarton, 

320 

54,179  D  d 

Kinross, 

78 

10,000 

E  d 

Kirkcudbright 

artrv), 

Lanark, 

Linlithgow, 

Nairn, 

Orkney, 

Peebles, 

Perth, 

ltenfrew. 


Area  in  sq.  m. 
(Stew- 

954 

8S9 

127 

215 

400 

356 

2,834 

247 


Pop. 

49,000 

691,000 

42.500 
10,000 
32,395 

11.500 
133,500 


168,746  D  e 


Area  in  sq.  m.  Pop. 

Ross  and  Cromarty,  3,151  82,427  D  0 

Roxburgh,  670  54,119  F  e 

Selkirk,  260  10,410  E  e 

Shetland,  535  31,670  A  a 

Stirling,  462  8S,13S  D  d 

Sutherland,  1,886  30,000  D  b 

Wigtown,  512  46,304  D  f 


Totals,  30,685  3,270,673 


OTHER  DIVISIONS  AND  DISTRICTS. 


Alford  District,  Aberdeen  E  c 

Angus  or  Forfarshire,  F  d 

Annamlale,  Dumfries  E  e 

Appin  District,  Argyle  C  d 

Applecross  District,  Ross  C  e 

Ardgower  District.  Argyle  C  d 

Ardnamurchan  District,  Argyle  B  d 

Argyle  District  and  County,  Argyle  C  d 

Arisaig  District,  Inverness  C  d 

Assynt  District,  Sutherland  C  b 

Athol  District,  Perth  E  d 

Badenoch  District,  Inverness  D  d 

1  erwick.  Liberties  of,  F  e 

I  Hack  Isle,  Ross  D  c 

Breadalbane  District,  Perth  D  d 

Buchan  District,  Aberdeen  F  c 

Cantyre  District,  Argyle  C  e 

Carrick  District,  Ayr  D  e 


Carse  of  Gowrie, 
Cowal  District, 
Cunningham  District, 
Duirinisli  District, 
Eskdale. 

Formartin  District, 
Gairloch  District, 

Galloway  District, 

Garioch  District, 
Glenelg  District, 
Glenkens  District, 
Gowrie,  Carse  of, 
Gruinard  District, 
Knapdale  District, 
Knoidart  District, 
Kyle  District, 
Lauderdale, 


Perth  E 
Argvlc  C 
Ayr  D 
Skye  B 
Dumfries  E 
Aberdeen  F 
Ross  C 

Wigtown  and  I 
Kirkcudbright  ( 

Aberdeen  F 
Inverness  C 
Kirkcudbright  D 
Perth  E 
Ross  C 
Argyle  C 
Inverness  C 
Ayr  D 
Berwick  F 


d 
d 
e 
c 
c 
c 
c 

D  f 

c 
c 
e 
d 
c 
e 
c 
e 
e 


Liddisdale,  Roxburgh  F  e 

Loehaber  District,  Inverness  D  d 

Loclialsh  District,  Ross  C  c 

Loehcil  District,  Argyle  C  d 

Lorn  District,  Argyle  C  d 

Lothian,  East,  or  Haddingtonshire,  F  e 

Lothian.  Mid,  or  Edinburghshire,  F  e 

Lothian,  West,  or  Linlithgowshire,  E  e 

Lothians,  The  (Linlithgow,  Edinburgh, 
and  Haddington),  E  e 

Machers,  The,  District,  Wigtown  D  f 

Marr  District,  Aberdeen  E  c 

Meams,  The,  or  Kincardineshire,  E  d 

Merse,  The,  Berwick  F  e 

Moidart  District,  Inverness  C  d 

Morar  District,  Inverness  C  d 

Moray,  or  Elgin  County,  E  c 

Morvern,  or  Morven  District,  Argyle  C  d 


Nithsdale, 

Rinns,  The.  District, 
Sleat  District, 
Stormont  District. 
Strathbogie  District, 
Strath  Dearn  District, 
Strathearn, 
Strathmore, 
Strathspey  Dis., 

S  unart  District, 
Teviotdale, 

Trossachs,  The, 
Trotternish  District, 
Tweeddale, 


Dumfries 
Wigtown 
Skye 
Perth 
Aberdeen 
Inverness 
Perth 
Perth  and  Forfar 
Inverness  and  Elgin 
Argyle 
Roxburgh 
Perth 
Skye 
Peebles 


Vatternish  District, 

Zetland,  or  Shetland  County, 


Skye 


TOWNS,  VILLAGES,  ETC.  (POP.  ACCORDING  TO  CENSUS  OF  1861). 


Abbotsford,  Roxburgh 

Aberbrothoek.  or  Arbroath,  burgh, 
pop.  17,593,  Forfar 

Aberehirder.  vih,  pop.  1,293,  Banff 
Aberdeen,  citv,  pop.  73,805,  Aberdeen 
Aberdeen,  Old,  Aberdeen 

Aberdour,  New,  vih,  543,  Aberdeen 
Aberfeldy,  village,  pop.  1,145,  Perth 
Aberfoyle, 

Aberlady, 

Abernethy, 

Abernethy,  village,  984, 

Abington, 

Aboyne, 

Airdrie,  burgh,  pop.  19,922, 


F  e 


Perth 

El  gin 
Perth 
Lanark 
Aberdeen 
Lanark 


F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
E 
D 
E 
E  c 

e  a 


Alexandria,  town,  4,242,  Dumbarton 
Alford,  Aberdeen 

Allan,  Bridge  of,  vih,  1,803,  Stirling 
Alloa,  town,  pop.  6,425,  Clackmannan 


Ross 
Stirling 
Perth 
Perth 
Roxburgh 
Dumfries 


Alness, 

Alva,  town,  pop.  3,147, 

Alyth,  town,  pop.  2,106, 

Amulrie, 

Ancrum,  village,  pop.  538, 

Annan,  burgh,  pop.  4,620 
Anstruther,  Easter,  burgh,  1,1  is,  rite 
Anstrutlier,  Wester,  burgh,  367,  Fife 
Appin,  Ar»'le 

Applecross,  Ross 

Arbroath,  or  Aberbrothoek,  par 
burgh,  pop.  17,593, 

Ardentinny, 

Ardoch, 

Ardrishaig,  village,  pop.  902, 
Ardrossan,  town,  pop.  2,896, 

Arisaig,  Inverness 

Armadale,  town,  pop.  2,504,  Linlithgow 
Arrochar.  Dumbarton 

Askaig,  Port,  _  Islay 

A  uchiuleck,  village,  pop.  1,053,  Ayr 


Forfar 
Argyle 
Perth 
Argyle 
Ayr 


Auchterarder,  town,  pop.  2,844,  Perth  E  d 
Aucliterhouse,  Forfar  E  d 

Auchtermuchty,  burgh,  1_,215,  Fife  E  d 
Avoch,  village,  pop.  1,597,  Ross  D  c 

Ayr,  burgh,  pop.  22,500,  Ayr  D  e 

Ayton,  village,  pop.  875,  Berwick  F  e 

Balfron,  village,  pop.  1,179,  Stirling  D  d 
Ballahulish,  ^  Argyle  C  d 

Ballantrae.  village,  pop.  557,  Ayr  1)  e 
Ballater,  village,  pop.  362,  Aberdeen  F,  c 
Balloeh.  Dumbarton  D  d 

Balmoral  Castle,  Queen’s  High¬ 
land  residence.  Aberdeen  E 

Banchory,  vih,  pop.  681,  Kincardine  E 
Banff,  burgh,  Banff  F 

Banna  vie.  Argyle  C 

Bannockburn,  town,  pop.  2,258,  Stirling  E 
Barr,  Argyle  C  e 

Barr,  village,  pop.  380,  Ayr  D 

Barrhead,  town,  pop.  6,018,  Renfrew  D 
Ban-hill,  Ayr  D 

Barvas,  Lewis  B 

Bathgate,  town,  pop.  4,827,  Linlithgow  E 
Beattock,  Dumfries 

Beauly,  village,  pop.  917,  Inverness  D 
Beith,  town,  pop.  3,420,  Ayr  D 

Bellshill.  town,  pop.  2,945,  Lanark  I) 
Berriedale,  Caithness  E 

Bervie,  burgh,  pop.  952.  Kincardine  F 
Berwick,  N.,  burgh,  1.164,  Haddington  F 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  burgh,  14,591, 

Berwick  F  e 

Bettyhill,  Sutherland  I)  b 

Biggar,  village,  pop.  1,448.  Lanark  E  e 
Birsa.  Orkney  Islands  E  a 

Blackford,  village,  pop.  881,  Perth  E  d 
Blair  Athol,  Perth  E  d 

I  Blairgowrie,  t.owD,  pop.  3,344,  Perth  E  d 


e 

D  e 
D  e 
B  b 
E  e 
E  e 
c 
e 
e 
b 
d 
d 


Blantyre,  village,  pop.  1,317,  Lanark 
Bonar  Bridge,  Sutherland 

Bonaw,  Argyle 

Boness,  or  Borrowstouness, 
town,  pop.  3,814, 

Bonhill,  town,  pop.  2,765, 
Borrowstouness,  or  Boness, 
town,  pop.  3,814, 

Borthwick, 

Bothwell  Bridge. 

Bowinore,  village,  pop.  9S5, 

Bracadale, 

Braemar,  Castletown  of. 

Brechin,  burgh,  pop.  7,179, 

Bridge  of  Allan,  vil.,  1,803, 

Bridge  of  Dulsie, 

Bridge  of  Earn,  vil.,  pop.  3S1, 
Broadford, 

Brodick, 

Brora,  village,  pop.  482, 

Broughton 


Linlithgow 
Dumbarton 

Linlithgow 
Edinburgh 
Lanark 
Islay 
Skye 
Aberdeen 
Forfar 
Stirling 
Nairn 
Perth 
Skye 
Arran 
Sutherland 
Peebles 

Broughty  Ferry,  town,  3,513,  Forfar 
Buckie,  town.  pop.  2,798,  Banff 

Burghead,  village,  pop.  1,099,  Elgin 
Burntisland,  burgh,  pop.  3,143,  Fife 
Busby,  village,  pop.  1,778,  Renfrew 
Byth,  New,  Aberdeen 

Cabrach,  Aberdeen 

Calder,  Mid,  Edinburgh 

Calder,  West.  Edinburgh 

Callander,  village,  pop.  884,  Perth 
Callernish,  Lewis 

Campbelltown,  burgh,  6,033,  Argyle 
Campsie,  Stirling 

Canobie,  Dumfries 

Carclbost,  Skye 

Cargill,  Perth 

Carluke,  town,  pop.  3,111,  Lanark 
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Carnoustie,  village,  pop.  1,483,  Forfar  F  d 
Carnwath,  village,*  pop.  895,  Lanark  E  e 
Carsphairn,  Kirkcudbright  D  e 

Carstairs,  village,  pop.  450.  Lanark  E  e 
Castle  Douglas,  t..  2, 261,  Kirkcudbright  E  f 
Castletown,  vil..  pop.  758,  Caithness  E  b 
Castletown  of  Braemar,  Aberdeen  E  d 
Catrine,  town,  pop.  2,484,  Ayr  D  o 

Cawdor,  Nairn  E  c 

Ceres,  village,  pop.  698,  Fife  F  d 

Charlestown,  village,  pop.  701,  Fife  E  d 
Clackmannan,  v.,  1,159,  Clackmannan  E  d 
Clova,  Forfar  E  d 

Clyne,  Sutherland  E  b 

Coatbridge,  town,  pop.  10,501,  Lanark  D  e 
Cockburnspath,  Berwick  F  e 

Coldingham,  village,  pop.  655,  Berwick  F  e 
Coldstream,  vil.,  pop.  1,834,  Berwick  F  e 
Collieston,  village,  pop.  410,  Aberdeen  G  o 
Comrie,  village,  pop.  ,89,  Perth  E  d 
Connel  Feriy,  Argyle  C  d 

Corran  Ferry,  Inverness  C  d 

Craigellachie,  Banff  E  o 

Crail,  burgh,  pop.  1,211,  Fife  F  d 

Crathie,  Aberdeen  E 

Creetown,  vil. , pop.  969,  Kirkcudbright  D 
Crieff,  town,  pop.  3,903,  Perth  14 

Cromarty,  burgh,  pop.  1.491,  Cromarty  D  c 
Cullen,  burgh,  pop.  3,543,  Banff  F  c 

Culross,  burgh,  pop.  517,  Perth  E  d 

Cumnock,  town,  pop.  2,316,  Ayr  D  e 
Cumnock,  New,  Ayr  D  e 

Cupar,  burgh,  Fife  E  d 

Cupar  Angus,  1,943,  Forfar  and  Perth  E  d 
Currie,  village,  pop.  345,  Edinburgh  E  e 


Dalbeattie,  vil.,  1,736, 
Dalkeith,  town,  5,396, 
Daltnally, 


Kirkcudbright  £1  e 
Edinburgh  E  e 
Argyle  D  d 
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Dalmellicgton,  village,  1,299, 
Dairy,  town,  4,232, 
Dalrymple, 

Deer,  New, 

Deer,  Old, 

Denholm,  village,  766, 

Denny,  town,  2,428, 

Dervaig, 

Dliail, 

Dingwall,  burgh,  2,084, 
Dirleton,  village,  354, 

Dollar,  village,  1,540, 

Dores, 

Dornoch,  burgh,  647, 

Douglas,  village,  1,426, 
Doune,  village,  1,256, 
Drumlithy,  village,  332, 
Drummelzier, 

Dryburgh  Abbey, 

Drymen,  village,  411, 
Dufftown,  village,  1,249, 
Dulsie,  Bridge  of, 

Dumbarton,  burgh,  8,253, 
Dumfries,  burgh,  18,236, 
Dunbar,  burgh,  3,796, 
Dunbeath, 

Dunblane,  village,  1,709, 
Dundee,  burgh,  90,417, 
Dunfermline,  city,  13,506, 
Dunkeld,  village,  329, 
Dunlop,  village,  330, 

Dunnet, 

Dunning,  village,  1,105, 
Dunnottar  Castle, 


Ayr  D 
Ayr  D 
Ayr  D 
Aberdeen  F 
Aberdeen  F 
Roxburgh  F 
Stirling  E 
Mull  B 
Lewis  B 
Ross  D 
Haddington  F 
Clackmannan  E 
Inverness  D 
Sutherland  D 
Lanark  E 
Perth  D 
Kincardine  F 
Peebles  E 
Berwick  F 
Stirling  D 
Banff  E 
Naira  E 
Dumbarton  D 
Dumfries  E 
Haddington  F 
Caithness  E 
Perth  E 
Forfar  F 
Fife  E 
Perth  E 
Ayr  D 
Caithness  E 
Perth  E 
Kincardine  F 


Dunoon  (including  Kirn),  2,968,  Argyle  D 


Dunrobin  Castle, 
Dunscore, 

Dunse,  town,  2,556, 
Dunstaffnage  Castle, 
Duntocher,  tow'n,  2,360, 
Durinisk, 

Durness, 

Duthil, 

Dysart,  burgh,  8,066, 


Sutherland  E 
Dumfries  E 
Berwick  F 
Argyle  C 
Dumbarton  D 
Skye  B 
Sutherland  D 
Elgin  E 
Fife  E 


Eaglesham,  village,  1,769,  Renfrew 

Earlsferry,  burgh,  395,  Fife 

Earlston,  village,  980,  Berwick 

Earn,  Bridge  of,  village,  381,  Perth 
Easdale,  village,  449,  Argyle 

East  Linton,  village,  835,  Haddington 

Ecclefechan,  village,  884,  Dumfries 

Eckford,  Roxburgh 

Eddlestone,  Peebles 

Eddrachilles,  Sutherland 

Edinburgh,  city,  capital  of 
Scotland,  168,121;  esti¬ 
mated  pop.,  1866,  175,128, 
Edinkillic,  Elgin 

Edzell,  village,  397,  Forfar 

Elgin,  burgh,  7,543,  Elgin 

Elie,  village,  706,  Fife 

Ellon,  village,  823,  Aberdeen 

Erridale,  Ross 

Errol,  village,  1,086,  Perth 

Evan  ton,  village,  584,  Ross 

Eyemouth,  village,  1,721,  Berwick 


Fairlie,  Ayr  D  e 

Falkirk,  burgh,  9,030,  Stirling  E  e 

Falkland,  burgh,  1,184,  Fife  E 

Ferintosh,  Naim  D 

Ferry-Port-on-Craig,  viL,  1,773,  Fife  F 

Fettereairn,  village,  339,  Kincardine  F 

Findhorn,  village,  891,  Elgin  E 

Findon,  Kincardine  F 

Fochabers,  village,  1,145,  Elgin  E 

Forfar,  burgh,  Forfar  F 

Forgue,  Aberdeen  F 

Forres,  burgh,  3,508,  Elgin  E 

Fort  Augustus,  Inverness  D 

Fort  George,  Inverness  D 

Fortrose,  burgh,  928,  Ross  D 

Fort  William,  village,  1,104,  Inverness  C 

E'raserburgh,  town,  3,101,  Aberdeen  G 

Fyvie,  Aberdeen  F 


Gairloch,  Ross  C 

Galloway,  New,  Kirkcudbright  D 

Galston,  town,  3,228,  Ayr  D 

Gardenstown,  village  507,  Banff  F 
Garelochhead,  Dumbarton  D 

Galashiels,  town,  Selkirk  F 

Garliestown,  village,  6S5,  Wigtown  D 
Garmouth,  village,  8o2,  Elgin  E 

Gatehouse  of  Fleet,  village, 

1,635,  Kirkcudbright  D  f 

Gifford,  village.  458,  Haddington  F  e 
Girvan,  town,  Ayr  D  e 

jlammis,  village,  382,  Forfar  F  c 

Glasgow,  city,  394,864:  esti¬ 
mated  pop,  1866,  458,937, 

Lanark  and  Renfrew  D  e 
Glenelg,  Inverness  C  c 

Glenluce,  village,  1,013,  Wigtown  D  f 
iolspie,  village,  876,  Sutherland  E  c 


Gourock,  town,  2.076,  Renfrew  D  e 

Govan,  town,  7.637,  Lanark  D  e 

Grangemouth,  village,  1,759,  Stirling  E  d 
Granton,  vil.  &  harbour,  465,  Edinburgh  E  e 


Grantown,  village,  1,334, 
Grants  House, 

Greenlaw,  village,  800, 
Greenock,  burgh,  42,098, 
Gretna  Green, 

Gullane, 

Guthrie, 

Haddington,  burgh.  3,897, 
Halllcirk,  village,  398, 
Hamilton,  burgh,  10,688, 
Hawick,  burgh,  8,191, 
Helensburgh,  town,  4,613, 
Helmsdale,  village,  762, 
Houston,  village,  858, 
Huntly,  town,  3,448, 


Inverness  E 
Berwick  F 
Berwick  F 
Renfrew  D 
Dumfries  E 
Haddington  F 
Forfar  F 

Haddiugton  F 
Caithness  E 
Lanark  D 
Roxburgh  F 
Dumbarton  D 
Sutherland  E 
Renfrew  D 
Aberdeen  F 


Inellan, 

Innerkip,  village,  449, 
Innerleithen,  village,  1, 
Insch,  village,  411, 
Inverary,  burgh,  1,075, 
Invergordon,  village,  1, 
Inverkeithing,  burgh,  1 
Tnverkeithnie, 
Inverness,  burgh, 
Inverury,  burgh,  2,520, 
Irvine,  burgh, 

Iveran, 

Jeantown,  village,  418, 
Jedburgh,  burgh,  3.428 
John  o’  Groats  House. 
Johnshaven,  vil.,  1,088, 
Johnstone,  town, 


130, 


]90 

,817, 


Argyle  D  e 
Renfrew  D  e 
Peebles  E 
Aberdeen  F 
Argyle  C 
Ross  D 
Fife  E 
Banff  F 
Inverness  D 
Aberdeen  F 
Ayr  D 
Sutherland  D 


Ross  C  c 
Roxburgh  F  e 
Caithness  E  b 
Kincardine  F  d 
Renfrew  D  e 


Katterline, 

Keith,  town,  2,648, 

Kelso,  town,  4,309, 
Kenmore, 

Kessock, 

Kettle,  village,  567, 
Kilharehan,  town.  2,530, 
Kilbirnie,  town,  3,245, 
Kilbryde, 

Kildrummy, 

Killearn,  village,  420, 
Killin, 

Kilmarnock,  burgh,  22,619, 
Kilmaurs,  village,  1,174, 
Kilmun, 

Ivilmorack, 

Kilninver, 

Kilrenny,  burgh,  2,145, 
Kilsyth,  town,  4,692, 
Kilwinning,  town,  3,921, 
Kincardine,  town,  2,166, 
Kincardine  O’Neil, 
Kinghorn,  burgh,  1,426, 
Kingsbaras,  village,  449, 
Kingussie,  village,  646, 

Kin  loss, 

Kinross,  town,  2,0S3, 
Kintore,  burgh,  56S, 
Kirkcaldy,  burgh, 
Kirkcudbright,  2,638, 


Kincardine 
Caithness 
Banff 
Roxburgh 
Perth 
Ross 
Fife 
Renfrew 
Ayr 
Lanark 
Aberdeen 
Stirling 
Perth 
Ayr 
Ayr 
Argyle 
Inverness 
Arg-de 
Fife 
Stirling 
Ayr 
Perth 
Aberdeen 
Fife 
Fife 
Inverness 
Elgin 
Kinross 
Aberdeen 
Fife 
Kirkcudbright 


F  d 
E  b 
F  c 
F  e 
E  d 
D  e 
E  d 
D  e 
D  e 
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Kirkintilloch,  town,  6,096,  Dumbarton  D 


Kirkmaiden,  Wigtown 

Kirkmichael,  Perth 

Kirk  of  Shotts,  Lanark 

Kirkoswald,  village,  325,  Ayr 

Kirkwall,  burgh,  3,519,  Orkney  I. 
Kirn,  Argyle 

Kirriemuir,  town,  3,275,  Forfar 

Lairg,  Sutherland 

Lamlasb,  Arran 

Lanark  burgh,  Lanark 

Langholm,  Dumfries 

Larbert,  village,  441,  Stirling 

Largo,  viilage,  428,  Fife 

Largs,  town,  2,638,  Ayr 

Lasswade,  village,  713,  Edinburgh 
Latheron,  Caithness 

Lauder,  burgh,  1,137,  Berwick 

Lawrencekirk,  vil.,  1,519,  Kincardine 
Leadhilis,  village,  842,  Lanark 

Leith,  burgh,  Edinburgh 

Leitholtn,  village,  305,  Berwick 

Lennoxtown,  town,  3,209,  Stirling 
Lerwick,  town,  3,061,  Shetland  Isles 
Leslie,  town,  2,264,  Fife 

Lesmahagow,  Lanark 

Lethnot.  Forfar 

Leuchars,  village.  671,  Fife 

Leven,  town.  2,723,  Fife 

Limekilns,  village,  828,  .  Fife 

Linlithgow,  burgh,  3,843,  Linlithgow 
Linton,  village,  512.  Peebles 

Linton,  East,  vil.,  835,  Haddington 
Lochearnhead,  Perth 


e 

D  f 


Lochee,  Forfar 

Lochgelly,  vil.,  1.629,  Fife 

Lochgilphead,  village,  1,674,  Argyle 
Lochgoilhead,  Argyle 

Loch  Inver,  Sutherland 

Lochlee,  Forfar 

Loch  Leven  Castle,  Kinross 

Lochmaben,  burgh,  1,544,  Dumfries 
Lochwinnoch,  village,  1,910,  Renfrew 
Lockerhy,  village,  1,709,  Dumfries 
Logierait,  Perth 

Losset,  Argyle 

Lossiemouth,  village,  1,333,  Elgin 
Lunan,  Forfar 

Loss,  Dumbarton 

Lybster,  village,  745,  Caithness 

Macduff,  Banff 

Markinch,  village,  1,230,  Fife 

Maryhill,  town,  3,717,  Lanark 

Marykirk,  Kincardine 

Mauchline,  village,  1,414.  Ayr 

Maxwelltown,  Kirkcudbright 

Mayfcole,  town,  4,115,  Ayr 

Mearns,  Renfrew 

Meigle,  Perth 

Meldrum,  Old,  vil.,  1,553,  Aberdeen 
Melness,  Sutherland 

Melrose,  village,  1,141,  Roxburgh 
Melvich,  Sutherland 

Methlick,  Aberdeen 

Methven,  village,  950,  Perth 

Mey,  Caithness 

Mid  Calder,  village.  525,  Edinburgh 
Millport,  village,  1,104,  Cumbrae 
Milnathort,  village,  1.476,  Kinross 
Milngavie,  village,  1,895,  Stirling 
Minihive,  village,  817,  Dumfries 
Moffat,  village,  1,462,  Dumfries 

Moniave,  or  Minihive,  817,  Dumfries 
Monikie,  Forfar 

Montrose,  burgh,  1 4,563,  Forfar 

Monymusk,  Aberdeen 

Mon2ie,  Perth 

Motherwell,  town,  2,925,  Lanark 
Moy,  Inverness 

MuGkirk,  town,  2,281,  Ayr 

Musselburgh,  burgh.  Edinburgh 

Muthil,  village.  1,071,  Perth 

Nairn,  burgh,  3,827,  Nairn 

Neilatcn,  village,  1,982,  Renfrew 
Newburgh,  village,  541,  Aberdeen 
Newburgh,  burgh,  2,281,  Fife 

New  Bytli,  village,  454,  Aberdeen 
New  Castlcton,  vil. ,  1,121,  Roxburgh 
New  Cumnock,  Ayr 

New  Deer,  village,  475,  Aberdeen 
New  Galloway,  L..462.  Kirkcudbright 
Newmilus,  town,  2.313.  Ayr 

New  Pitsligo,  village,  1,773,  Aberdeen 
Newport,  village,  719,  Fife 

Newton  Stewart,  t.,  2,535,  Wigtown 
Newtyle,  village,  619,  Forfar 

Nigg,  _  Ross 

North  Berwick,  li.,  1,164,  Haddington 
North  Queensferry,  vil.,  396,  Fife 

Oban,  burgh.  1,940.  Argyle 

Ochiltree,  village,  709,  Ayr 

Old  Aberdeen,  Aberdeen 

Old  Deer,  Aberdeen 

Oidhamstoeks,  Haddiugton 

Old  Meldrum,  villige,  1,553,  Aberdeen 
Orpnir,  Orkney  Islands 

Otterswick,  Shetland 

Oykel  Bridge,  Ross 

Obb  of  Harris,  Harris 

Paisley,  Lurga,  47,406,  Renfrew 

Partick,  town,  8.183,  Lanark 

Patna,  village,  470,  Ayr 

Peebles,  burgh,  2,045,  Peebles 

Penicuick,  village,  1,570,  Edinburgh 
Penpont,  village,  494,  Dumfries 

Perth,  city,  25,250,  Perth 

Petereulter,  Aberdeen 

Peterhead,  burgh,  Aberdeen 

Pitsligo,  New,  vil.,  1,773,  Aberdeen 
Pittenweem,  burgh,  1,671,  Fife 

Pitlochrie,  village,  334,  Perth 

Pollocksbaws,  town,  Renfrew 

Poolewe,  Ross 

Port  Askaig,  Islay 

Port  Charlotte,  village,  562,  Islay 
Port  Ellen,  village,  1,007,  Islay 

Port  Glasgow,  burgh,  7,214,  Renfrew 
Port  Gordon,  village,  630,  Banff' 
Port  Gower,  Sutherland 

Portmaholmack,  village,  489,  Ross 
Portmore,  or  St.  Fillans,  Perth 

Portobello,  burgh,  4,366,  Edinburgh 
Tort  Patrick,  village,  1,206.  Wigtown 
Portree,  village,  679,  Skye 

Portsoy,  village.  1,903,  Banff 

Port  William,  village,  884,  Wigtown 
I’restonpans,  vil.,  1,577,  Haddington 
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Prestwick,  village,  851,  Ayr  D  e 

Pultenevtown,  Caithness  E  b 

Queensterrv,  North,  vil.,  31*6,  File  E  d 
Queensferry,  South,  1,230,  Linlithgow  E  e 


rteav 

Renfrew,  burgh,  3.412, 
Renton,  town,  2,891, 
Reston, 

Itliiconich, 

Rhynie, 

Riccarton, 

Rosehearty,  village,  1,058, 
Roseneath, 

Roslyn,  viilage,  467, 
Rothes,  village.  1,465, 
Rothesay,  burgh, 
Rothiemay, 
Itothiemurchus, 

Row, 

Rutherglen,  burgh,  8,071, 


Caithness  E 
Renfrew  D 
Dumbarton  D 
Berwick  F 
Sutherland  D 
Aberdeen  F 
Roxburgh 
Aberdeen 
Dumbarton  D  d 
.  Edinburgh  E 
Elgin  E 
Bute  C 
Banff  F 
Inverness  E 
Dumbarton  D 
Lanark  D 


F 

F 


St.  Andrews,  burgh,  5,176,  Fife  F  d 

St.  Boswells,  Roxburgh  F  e 

St.  Fergus,  Banff  G  c 

St.  Fillans,  or  Portmore,  Perth  D  d 

St.  Ninians,  Stirling  E  d 

Salen,  Mull  C  d 

Saltcoats,  town,  4,778,  Ayr  D  e 

Salton,  Haddington  F  e 

Sanquhar,  burgh,  1,754,  Dumfries  E  e 

Sarclet,  Caithness  E  b 

Scalloway,  village,  44S,  Shetland  Isles  A  b 

Schallasaig,  Colonsay  B  d 

Scone,  village,  1,403,  Perth  E  d 

Scourie,  Sutherland  C  t 

Selkirk,  burgh,  3,695,  Selkirk  F  e 

Shieldac  Ross  C  c 

Shotts  Iron  Works,  vil.,  1,335,  Lanark  E  e 

Shotts,  Kirk  of,  Lanark  E  e 

Skipness,  Argyle  C  e 

Slamannan,  village,  482,  Stirling  E  e 

Sligachan,  Skye  B  e 

Southend,  Argyle  C  e 

South  Queensferry,  1,230,  Linlithgow  E  e 

Spittal  of  Glenshee,  Perth  E  d 

Stanley,  village,  1,274,  Perth  E  d 

Stennes,  Orkney  Islands  E  b 


Stevenston,  town,  2,704, 
Stewarton,  town,  3,145, 
Stirling,  burgh,  13,707, 
Stonehaven,  towm,  3,009, 
Stonehouse,  town,  2,585, 
Stoneykirk, 

Stornoway,  town,  2,587, 
Stow,  village,  397, 
Stranraer,  burgh 
Strathavon,  town,  4,085, 
Strathblane, 

Strathmiglo,  village,  S96, 
Strichen,  village,  1,030, 


Ayr  D  e 
Ayr  D  e 
Stirling  E  d 
Kincardine  F  d 
Lanark  D  e 
Wigtown  D  f 
Lewis  B 
Edinburgh  F 
Wigtown  C 
Lanark  D 
Stilling  D 
Fife  E 
Aberdeen  F 


Stromness,  village,  1,795,  Orkney  Isles  E 


Strowan, 

Swinton,  village,  431, 
Symington, 

Strorne  Ferry, 

Tain,  burgh,  2,319, 

Tal  i.sker 

Tarbert.  East,  village,  1,254, 
Tarbert,  West, 

Tarbnt, 

Taynabruich, 

Thornhill,  village,  1,450, 
Thurso,  town,  3,426, 


Perth  E 
Berwick  F 
Lanark  E 
Ross  C 
Ross  D 
Skye  B 
Argyle  C 
Argyle  C 
Dumb;, itou  I) 
Argyle  C 
Dumfries  E 
Caithness  E 


Tillicoultry,  town,  3,684,  Clackmannan  E 


Tobermory, 

Tomantoul,  village,  659, 
Tongue, 

Tranent,  town,  2,257, 
Traquair, 

Troon,  town,  2,427, 

Turriff,  village,  1,843, 
Tyndrum, 

Tyrie, 

Uig, 

Ullapool,  village,  908, 

Wanloekhead,  village,  743, 
Watten, 

Wemyss,  village,  1,128, 
Wemyss  Bay, 

West  Calder,  village,  476, 
Wester, 

Westruther, 

Whitburn,  village,  1,362, 
Whithorn,  burgh.  1,623, 
Wick,  burgh,  7,475, 
Wigtown,  burgh,  2,101, 
Wilsoutown, 

Wishaw,  town,  6,112, 
Woodside, 


Mull  B 
Banff  E 
Sutherland  D 
Haddington  F  e 
Peebles  E  e 
Ayr  D  e 
Aberdeen  F  c 
Perth  D  d 
Aberdeen  F  c 


Skye  B  c 
Cromarty  C  c 


Wood  wick, 

Yarrow, 

Yetholm,  village,  544, 


Dumfries 
Caithness 
Fife 
Renfrew 
Edinburgh 
Caithness 
Berwick 
Linlithgow 
Wigtown 
Caithness 
Wigtown 
Lanark 
Lanark 
Aberdeen 
Orkney  Islands 


E  e 
E  e 
F  c 

E  a 


Selkirk  E  e 
Roxburgh  F  e 


RIVERS. 


Add  R.,  17  m., 

Ae  Water,  20  ra., 
Afton  Water,  26  m., 


Argyle  C 
Dumfries  E 
Ayr  D 


Ale  Water,  27  in., 
Allan  R.,  18  m.. 

Roxburgh 

Perth 

F 

F, 

e 

d 

Almond  R.,  31  m., 
Alness  R.,  20  m.. 

Perth  E 
r  rioo  r> 

d 

Almond  R,,  29  in.. 

Edinburgh 

E 

e 

Annan  Water,  46  m., 

ILUOo  U 

Dumfries  15 

c 

e 

Aultgrood,  20  m., 
Avon  R.,  40  m., 
Avon  It.,  28  m., 


Ross  D  o 
Banff  E  e 
Lanark  D  e 


MAP  OF  SCOTLAND 
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a  /on,  of  Aven,  R.,  25  tn.,  Linlithgow  E 
Awe  A.,  7  m.,  or  with  the 
Orchy,  41  ra.,  Argyle  C 

Ayr  R.  39  in.,  Ayr  D 

beauty  R.,  17  m.,  or  with  the 
Glass  and  Affrick,  53  m.,  Inverness  D 

Blackadder  R.,  22  m.,  Berwick  P 

Ola  lenoch  R.,  24  in.,  Wigtown  D 

Borgie  R  ,  20  m.,  Sutherland  D 

Borthwick  Water,  14  m.,  Roxburgh  F 

Bran  R.,  20  m.,  Perth  E 

J>rora  R.,  30  m.,  Sutherland  E 

Bruar  Water,  13  m.,  Perth  E 

Cairn  Water,  28  m.,  Dumfries  E 

Caledonian  Canal,  length,  601  in., 
including  Lochs,  Inverness  D 

Carron  R.,  20  in.,  .  Stirling  E 

Carron  R.,  28  in.,  Ross  D 

Cart  R.  (White).  21  m.,  Renfrew  D 

Clyde,  Falls  of,  230  ft.  in  3  falls,  Lanark  E 

Clyde  It.,  104  m.,  Lanark  E 

Conan  R. ,  45  in.,  or  65  m.  to 


Cromarty, 

Cowie  It.,  10  m., 
Cree  R.,  28  m., 
Crinan  Canal,  8J  m.. 
Dee,  Linn  of. 

Dee  R.,  96  in., 

Dee  R. ,  55  m., 


Ross  D 
Kincardine  F 
Kirkcudbright  D 
Argyle  C 
Aberdeen  E 
Aberdeen  F 
Kirkcudbright  D 


Deveron,  or  Doveran  R.,  60  in.,  Banff  F 
Devon  R.,  30  m.,  Perth  E 

Dochart  R.,  24  in.,  Perth  D 


Don  R.  ,78  m.,  Aberdeen 

Doon  It.,  36  in.,  Ayr 

Douglas  Water,  16  m.,  Lanark 

Doveran,  or  Deveron  R.,  60  m.,  Banff 
Dryfc  Water,  16  in.,  Dumfries 

Duneaton  Water,  18  m.,  Lanark 

Kardle  Water,  22  m.,  Perth 

Earn  It.,  42  m.,  or  from  source 
beyond  the  lake,  52  m.,  Perth 

Eden  It. ,  25  m. ,  Fife 

Ericht  Water,  31  m.,  Perth 

Esk  R.,  24  m.,  Dumfries 

Esk  It.,  45  m.,  Edinburgh 

Esk  It.,  North  (with  the  Mark) 


40  m., 

Esk  It.,  South,  50  m., 
Ettrick  Water,  32  m.. 
Ewes  Water,  13  m., 
Eye  Water,  20  in., 
Feimh  Water,  19  m., 
Finuhorn  It.,  65  m., 
Fleet  It.,  18  m., 

Fores  Water,  21  m., 


Forfar 
Forfar 
Selkirk 
Dumfries 


Aberdeen 
Nairn 

Sutherland 

- —  — ,  Caithness 

Forth  It.  ,  76  m.,  Perth  and  Stirling 
Foyers,  Falls  of,  Inverness 

Foyers,  or  Fyere  Water,  17 m.,  Inverness 
Gala  Water,  25  m.,  Edinburgh 


F  c 
D  e 
E  e 
F  o 
E  e 
E  e 
E  d 

E  d 
E  d 
E  d 
E  e 
E  e 

F  d 
F  d 
F,  e 
F  e 
e 
c 
c 
c 
b 


Garry  It.,  29  in., 
Garry  It.,  36  in., 
Gauer  It.,  16  m., 
Girvan  Water,  25  m. 
Gloinak,  Falls  of, 


Inverness 
Perth 
Perth 
Ayr 
Ross 


F 
F 
E 
D 
E 
D  d 
D  o 
D  c 
F  e 
D  c 
D  d 
D  d 
D  e 
C  c 


Grey  Mare’s  Tail,  Dumfries 

Gruinard,  or  Shallag  R.,  18  m.,  Ross 
Helmsdale  R.,  20  m.,  Sutherland 
Inver  It.,  20  m.,  Sutherland 

Irvine  R.,  30  m.,  Ayr 

Is  hi  R.,  42  m.,  Forfar 

Jed  11.,  lo  m.,  Roxburgh 

Kate  Water,  18  m.,  Roxburgh 

Kelvin  R.,  36  m. ,  Lanark 

Ken,  Water  of,  60  m.,  Kirkcudbright 
Langwall  Water,  12  in.,  Caithness 

Leader,  or  Lauder  R.,  18  m.,  Berwick 
Leith,  Water  of,  25  m.  ,  Edinburgh 

Leven  R. ,  1 5  m . ,  or  27  with  Queich ,  Fife 
Lidd,  or  Liddel  R.,  28  m. ,  Roxburgh 

Lochy  R.,  16  m.,  perth 

Lochy  R.,  10  m.,  or  with  R. 

Sjiean,  48  in.,  Inverness 

Lossie  R.,  33  in.,  Elgin 

Lugar,  or  Stinchar,  26  m. ,  Ayr 

Lunan  It.,  17  in.,  Forfar 

Luther  Water,  .2  m.,  Kincardine 

Lyne  Water,  20  m.,  Peebles 

Lyon  R.,  37  m.,  Perth 

Moffat  Water,  15  m.,  Dumfries 

Morriston  It.,  30  m.,  Inverness 

Nairn  R.,  43  m.,  Inverness 

Naver  It.,  38  m.,  Sutherland 

Ness  R. ,  8  m.,  or  65  with  the 

Garry,  Inverness 

Nith  R.,  68  m.,  Ayr  and  Dumfries 
Orchy  R.,  29  m.,  Argyle 


E  e 
C  c 
H  b 


E  d 
F 


D  d 
E  c 
D  e 
F  d 
F  d 
E  e 
I)  d 
E  e 
D  e 
D  c 
D  b 

D  c 
D  e 
D  d 


Ore  R.,  24  m.,  Fife  E  d 

Oykel  R.,  36  m.,  or  to  Dor¬ 
noch,  51  m.,  Rosg 

Rathen  R.  11  m.,  Aberdeen 

Scar  Water,  20  m.,  Dumfries 

Shallag,  or  Gruinard  R.,  18  m.,  Ross 

Perth 


oiiitiiiig,  or  uru 

Shee  Water,  21  m. 

Shiel  Water,  9  m.,  R0ss 

Shin  R.,  8  m.,  or  34  from 
sourc's  Sutherland 

Slitrig  Water,  11  m.,  Roxburgh 

Spean  R. ,  38  m.,  Inverness 

Spey  It.,  120  in.,  Inverness 

Stinchar,  or  Lugar  R.,  26  m.,  Ayr 

Strathy  R. ,  16m.,  Sutherland 

Tay  It.,  130  m.,  Perth 

I  eith  It. ,  35_m.  from  source,  Perth 
Teviot  R. ,  45  m. ,  Roxburgh 

Thurso  Water,  34  m.,  Caithness 


Tilt  Water,  21  m., 
Turamel,  Falls  of, 
Tummel  R.,  29  m., 
in  Glencoe,  62  m., 
Tweed  It.,  105  m., 
Tyne  It.,  28  m., 

Urr  It.,  29  in., 
Whiteadder  It.,  34  m., 
Yarrow  Water,  25  m,, 
Ythau  R.,  31  m. 


Perth 
Perth 
or  from  source 
,  Perth 

Peebles 
Haddington 
Kirkcudbright 
Berwick 
Selkirk 
Aberdeen 


D  d 
F  e 


D  d 
E  e 
F  d 
E  f 
F  e 
E  e 
G  e 


LAKES. 


Loch  Affrick, 

Loch  Ailsh. 

Loch  An-deerie, 
Loch  Ard, 

Loch  Arkaig,  area 
Loch  Arklet, 

Loch  a-Ruair, 

Loch  Assynt, 

Loch  Avich, 

Loch  Avon,  Aven, 
Loch  Awe,  area  30 
Loch  Ba, 

Loch  Beneveian, 
Loch  lieoraik, 

Loch  Black  Water, 
Loch  Brora, 

Loch  Calder, 
Loeha-Choire, 
Loch  Chon. 

Loch  Chruish, 

Loch  Clunie, 

Loch  Coruisk, 

Loch  Damh, 

Loch  Dee, 

Loch  Dochart, 

Loch  Doon, 


Inverness 

Sutherland 

Sutherland 

Perth 

18  sq.m.,  Inverness 
Stirling 
Sutherland 
Sutherland 
Argyle 


or  Avin, 
sq.  no.. 


Banff 
Argvle 
Mull 
Inverness 
Inverness 
Inverness 
Sutherland 
Caithness 
Sutherland 
Perth 
Cromarty 
Itoss 
Skye 
Itoss 

Kirkcudbright 

Perth 

Ayr 


Loch  an  Dorbh,  Inverness 

Loch  Doule,  R0ss 

Loch  Duntelchak,  Inverness 

Loch  Earn,  alt.  300ft.,ar.  9s.  in.,  Perth 
Loch  Eck,  Argyle 

Loch  Eilt-an-Mor,  Inverness 

Loch  Ericht,  area  7  sq.  m.,  Inverness 
Loch  Erisa,  Mull 

Loch  Fannich,  area  10  sq.  m.,  Ross 
Loch  Freuchie,  Perth 

Loch  Fuir,  area  6  sq.  m.,  Ross 


Loch  Garry, 
Loch  Garry, 
Loch  Gedd, 
Loch  Glass, 
Loch  Grennoch, 
Loch  Hope, 
Loch  Inch, 


Inverness 
Perth 
Ross 
Ross 

Kirkcudbright 
Sutherland 
Inverness 


Loch  Katrine,  area  5  sq.  m.,  Perth 
Loch  Ken.  area  6sq.  in.,  Kirkcudbright 
Loch  Laggan.  area  l2sq.  m.,  Inverness 
Loch  Langabhat,  Lewis 

Loch  Leven,  area  7  sq.  m.,  Kinross 
Loch  Lochy,  area  15  sq.  m.,  Inverness 
Loch  Lomond,  alt.  23  ft.,  area 
45  sq.  in.,  Dumbarton  and  Stirling 


E 
C 
D 
D 
C 
D 
D 
P> 

D 
E 
C 
D 
D 
C 

D  c 
D  e 
D  b 
E  c 


Loch  Longart, 

Loch  Loyal,  area  6  sq. 
Loch  Lubnaig, 

Loch  Luichart, 

Loch  Luing, 


m., 


Inverness  D 
Sutherland  D 
Perth  D 
Ross  D 
Inverness  D 


Loch  Lydoch,  or  Laidon,  alt.  924 
ft.,  area  6  sq.  m.,  Argyle  D  d 

Loch  Lyon,  Perth  D  d 

Loch  Maree,  area  24  sq.  m.,  Ross  C  c 

Loch  Meadie,  Sutherland  D  b 

Loch  of  Menteith,  Perth  D  d 

Loch  Merkland,  Sutherland  D  b 

Loch  Moir.  Ross  D 

Loch  Morlich,  Inverness  E 

Loch  Monar,  R0Ss  D 

Loch  Morar,  area  12  sq.  m.,  Inverness  C 

Loch  More,  Caithness  E 

Loch  More,  Sutherland  D 

Loch  Muick,  Aberdeen  E 

Loch  Na  Clar,  Sutherland  D 

Loch  Na  Cuien,  Sutherland  D 

Loch  Na  Shallag,  P^oss  C 

Loch  Naver,  area  9  sq.  m.,  Sutherland  D 

Loch  Ness,  area  30  sq.  m.,  Inverness  D 

Loch  Oich,  Inverness  D 

Loch  Oisian,  Inverness  D 


Loch  Quoioh, 

Loch  Rannoch,  area  8  sq.  m. 
Loch  Rannoch,  alt.  645  ft.. 
Loch  Roshk, 

Loch  Ruthven, 

Loch  Sandwood, 

Loch  St.  Mary’s,  area  1 J  sq. 
Loch  Scaven, 

Loch  Shiel,  area  16  sq.  m.. 
Loch  Shin,  area  25  sq.  m.. 
Loch  Skene, 

Loch  Skinaskink, 

Loch  Spey,  alt.  1,2S0  ft.. 
Loch  Stack, 

Loch  Stemster, 

Loch  Stennes,  area  8  sq.  m.. 
Loch  Strathbeg. 

Loch  Tay,  area  20  sq.  m., 
Loeh  Terlich, 

Loch  Treig, 

Loch  Tullieh, 

Loch  Tummel, 

Loch  Yennacher, 

Loch  Voil, 

Loch  Vrin, 

Loch  Watten, 


Inverness  C 
Inverness  C 
Perth  D 
Ross  G 
Inverness  D 
Sutherland  C  _ 
m.,  Selkirk  E  e 
Ross  C 
Inverness  C 
Sutherland  D 
Dumfries  E 
Cromarty  C 
Inverness  D 
Sutherland  D 
Caithness  E 
Orkney  Is.  E 
Aberdeen  G 
Perth  D  .. 
Inverness  D  d 


Inverness  D 
Argyle  D 
Perth  E 
Perth  D 
Perth  D 
Ross  C 
Caithness  E 


Applecross.  or  Inner  Sound. 


Armadale  Bay, 
Auskerry  Sound, 
Ayr  Bay, 


Sutherland  D  b 
Orkney  Islands  F  a 
Ayr  D  e 


Barra,  Sound  of, 
Beauly  Basin, 
Bixitter  Yoe, 
Blue  Mull  Sound, 
Bressa  Sound, 
Broad  Bay, 

Burra  Fiord, 
Bute,  Kyles  of, 
Bute  Sound, 


Hebrides  A  c 
Inverness  and  Ross  D  c 
Shetland  Islands  A  h 
Shetland  Islands  B  a 
Shetland  Islands  A  b 
Lewis  B  b 
Shetland  Islands  B  a 
C  e 
C  e 


Calgary  Bay, 

Caol  Mor, 

Caol  Soa, 

Cliff  Sound, 

Clyde,  Firth  of, 

Coirebhreaeain,  or  Gulf  of 
Coryvreckan,  Argyle  C 

Colgrave  Sound,  Shetland  Islands  B 

Coll,  Passage  of,  Hebrides  B 

Colonsay,  Passage  of,  Argyle  B 

Coryvreckan,  Gulf  of,  or 
Coirebhreaeain,  Argyle  C 

Cradie  of  Noss,  Shetland  Islands  A 

Cromarty  Firth,  Ross  D 

Cruden  Bay,  Aberdeen  G 


Mull  B 
Skye  C  c 
Skye  B  c 
Shetland  Islands  A  b 
D' 


Orkney  Islands  F  b 
Sutherland  and  Ross  E  c 
Shetland  Islands  A  b 
Caithness  E  b 
Sutherland  D  b 


Deer  Sound, 
Dornoch  Firth, 
Don  rye  Voe, 
Dunnet  Bay, 
Durness,  Kyle  of, 

Eda  Sound, 

F,  Idrachilles  Bay, 
Enard  Bay, 
Enhallow  Sound, 

Firth  of  Clyde, 
Firth  of  Forth, 
Firth  of  Lorn, 


Orkney  Islands  F  a 
Sutherland  C  b 
Cromarty  C  b 
Orkney  Islands  E  a 

D  e 
F  d 
Argyle  C  d 


SEA  LOCHS,  BAYS,  AND  ESTUARIES, 


Firth  of  Tay, 

E 

d 

Fleet  Bay, 

Kirkcudbright  D 

f 

Forth,  Firth  of. 

F 

d 

Freshwick  Bay, 

Caithness  E 

b 

Gairloch, 

Ross  C 

c 

Gare  Loch, 

Dumbarton  D 

d 

Gigha  Sound, 

Argyle  C 

e 

Gruinard  Bay, 

Ross  C 

c 

Gruting  Voe, 

Shetland  Islands  A 

b 

Gulf  of  the  Hebrides, 

B 

d 

Hamna  Voe, 

Shetland  Islands  A 

a 

Harris,  Sound  of. 

A 

c 

Hebrides,  Gulf  of. 

B 

d 

Holm  Sound, 

Orkney  Islands  F 

b 

Holy  Loch, 

Argyle  D 

e 

Hoy  Sound, 

Orkney  Islands  E 

b 

Inner,  or  Applecross  Sound,  C 

c 

Inverness  Firth,  Inverness  and  Ross  D 

c 

Iona  Sound. 

Mull  B 

d 

Islay,  Sound  of, 

Islay  B 

e 

Jura,  Sound  of, 

Argyle  C 

c 

Kilbrennan  Sound, 

C 

e 

Killoran  Bay, 

Mull  B 

d 

Kirkcudbright  Bay, 

Kirkcudbright  D 

f 

Kyle  Akin, 

Ross  and  Skye  C 

c 

Kyle  of  Durness, 

Sutherland  D 

b 

Kyle  of  Tongue, 

Sutherland  D 

b 

Kyles  of  Bute, 

C 

e 

Laggan  Bay, 

Islay  B 

e 

Laig  Bay, 

Eigg  B 

d 

Largo  Bay, 

Fife  F 

d 

Little  Loch  Broom, 

Ross  C 

c 

Loch  A  her, 

Argyle  C 

d 

Loch  Ainneart, 

Sljye  B 

c 

Loch  Aline, 

Argyle  C 

d 

Loch  Allort, 

Inverness  C 

d 

Loch  Alsh, 

Ross  O 

c 

Loch-andail, 

Islay  B 

e 

Loch  Bee, 

S.  Uist  A 

c 

Loeh  Bhreatal, 

Skye  B 

c 

Loch  Boisdale, 

S.  Uist  A 

c 

Loch  Bracadale, 

Skye  B 

c 

Loch  Broom, 

Ross  C 

c 

Loch  Broom,  Little, 

Ross  C 

c 

Loeh  Buy, 

Mull  C 

d 

Loch  Carron, 

Ross  C 

c 

Loch  Clay, 

Lewis  B 

c 

Loch  Craignish, 

Argyle  C 

d 

Loch  Creran, 

Argyle  C 

d 

Loch  Crinan, 

Argyle  C 

d 

Loch  Dnich, 

Ross  C 

c 

Loch  Dunvegan, 

Skye  15 

e 

Loch  Eil, 

Argyle  C 

d 

Loch  Eishart, 

Skye  C 

c 

Loch  Eport, 

N.  Uist  A 

e 

Loch  Erisort. 

Lewis  15 

b 

Loch  Erriboll, 

Sutherland  D 

b 

Loch  Etive, 

Argyle  C 

d 

Loch  Ewe, 

Ross  C 

c 

Loeh  Eynort, 

S.  Uist  A 

c 

Loch  Feochan, 

Argyle  C 

d 

Loch  Fleet, 

Sutherland  D 

e 

Loch  Fyne, 

Argyle  C 

d 

Loch  Gair, 

Ross  C 

c 

Loch  Gare, 

Dumbarton  D 

d 

Loch  Glen  Coul, 

Sutherland  D 

b 

Loch  Goil, 

Argyle  D 

d 

Loch  Ghruinard, 

Islay  B 

e 

Loch  Holy, 

Argyle  D 

c 

Loch  Hourn, 

Inverness  C 

c 

Loch  Inchard, 

Sutherland  C 

b 

Loeh  Inver, 

Sutherland  C 

b 

Loch  Killisport, 

Argyle  C 

e 

Loch  Laxford, 

Sutherland  C 

b 

Loch  Leven, 

Inverness  C 

d 

Loch  Linnhe, 

Argyle  C 

d 

Loch  Long,  Argyle 

and  Dumbarton  D 

d 

Loeh  Long, 

Ross  C 

0 

Loch  Maddy, 

N.  Uist  A 

0 

Loch  Melfort, 

Argyle  C 

d 

Loch  Moidart, 

Inverness  C 

d 

Loch  na  Keal, 

Mull  15 

d 

Loch  na  Nuag, 

Inverness  C 

d 

Loeh  Nevis, 

Inverness  C 

c 

Loch  Ranza, 

Arran  C 

e 

Loch  Resort, 

Lewis  A 

b 

Loeh  Ridun, 

Argyle  O 

e 

Loch  Roag, 

Lewis  B 

b 

Loch  Ryan, 

Wigtown  C 

f 

Loch  Scavaig, 

Skye  B 

c 

Loch  Scour, 

Skye  B 

c 

Loch  Scridain, 

Mull  B 

d 

Loch  Seaforth, 

Lewis  B 

c 

Loch  Spalg, 

Lewis  B 

b 

Loch  Skiport, 

S.  Uist  A 

c 

Loch  Slapin, 

Skye  B 

c 

Loch  Snizort, 

Skye  B 

c 

Loch  Statlin, 

Skye  B 

c 

Loch  Strivan, 

Argyle  C 

e 

Loch  Sunart, 

Argyle  C 

d 

Loch  Tarbert, 

Jura  C 

e 

Loch  Tarbert,  East, 

Argyle  C 

e 

Loch  Tarbert,  East, 

Harris  B 

c 

Loch  Tarbert,  West, 

Argyle  C 

c 

Loch  Tarbert,  West, 

Harris  B 

c 

Loeh  Torridon, 

Ross  C 

c 

Loch  Tuadh, 

Mull  15 

d 

Lorn,  Firth  of, 

Argyle  C 

d 

Loudans  Bay, 

Islay  B 

e 

Luce  Bay, 

Wigtown  D 

f 

Lunan  Bay, 

Forfar  F 

d 

Machri  Bay, 

Islay  B 

e 

Machrihanish  Bay, 

Argyle  C 

e 

IWelvich  Bay, 

Sutherland  E 

b 

Minch,  The, 

C 

0 

Minch,  Little, 

B 

0 

Moray  Firth, 

E 

0 

Mull,  Souud  of, 

Argyle  C 

d 

Nesting  Bay. 

Shetland  Islands  A 

b 

North  Channel, 

c 

f 

North  Ronaklaha  Firth 

,  Orkney  Islands  F 

a 

North  Sound, 

Orkney  Islands  F 

a 

Odin  Bay, 

Orkney  Islands  F 

a 

Otters  \Viek, 

Orkney  Islands  F 

a 

Passage  of  Coll, 

Hebrides  B 

d 

MAP  OF  SCOTLAND. 


Passage  of  Colonsay,' 
Pentland  Firth, 
Proaig  15ay, 


Argyle  P» 
Orkney  Islands  E 
Islay  B 


Raasay  Sound,  Skye  B 

Kattray  Bay,  liantf  G 

Konaldska,  North,  Firth,  Orkney  Isles  F 


Rooeness  V'oe, 
Rough  Firth, 

St.  Andrews  Bay. 
St.  Magnus  Bay, 
Sanda  Sound, 


Shetland  Islands  A 
Kirkcudbright  E 

Fife  F 
Shetland  Islands  A 
Argyle  C 


Sandside  Bay, 
Sand  Voe, 

Sand  wick. 

Sand  wood  Bay, 
Scapa  Flow, 
i  Scarinish  Bay, 
Scrabster  Road, 
Sinclair  Bay, 
Skail  Bay, 

Sleat  Sound, 
Solway  Firth, 
Sound  of  Barra, 
Sound  of  Harris, 


Caithness 
Shetland  Islands 
Shetland  Islands 
Sutherland 
Orkney  Islands 
Tiree 
Caithness 
Caithness 
Orkney  Islands 
Inverness 

Hebrides 

Hebrides 


E  a 
C  c 


Sound  of  Islay, 
Sound  of  Jura, 
Sound  of  Mull, 
Sourness  Sound,' 
Stornoway  Harbour, 
Strathbeg  Bay, 
Stronsa  Firth, 

Salem  Voe. 
Swinuing  Voe, 

Tay,  Firth  of, 
Tongue,  Kyle  of, 
Trayay  Bay, 


Islay  B  e 
Argyle  C  e 
Argyle  C  d 
Orkney  Islands  F  a 
Lewis  B  b 
Aberdeen  G  c 
Orkney  Islands  F  a 
Shetland  Islands  A  b 
Shetland  Islands  A  b 

E  d 

Sutherland  I)  b 
Tiree  B  d 


Uig  Bay, 

Yatersay  Sound, 

Wadbister  Voe, 
Westra  Firth, 
Whalefirth  Voe, 
Wfiting  Bay, 
Wick  Bay, 
Wigtown  Bay, 

Yell  Sound, 


Skye  B  c 

Hebrides  A  d 

Shetland  Islands  A  b 
Orkney  Islands  E  a 
Shetland  Islands  A  a 
Arran  C  e 
Caithness  E  b 
Wigtown  and  Kirkt.  D  f 

Shetland  Islands  A  a 


MOUNTAINS,  VALLEYS,  AND  FORESTS  (HEIGHTS  IN  ENGLISH  FEET), 


Athol  Sow,  3,062  feet, 


Inverness  D  d 


Badenoch  Boar,  3,197,  Perth  D 

Balnagown  Forest,  Ross  D 

Balquliidder,  Braes  of,  2,123.  Perth  D 


Battock.  Mount,  2,554, 
Beinn  Mhor,  1,730, 

•  Ben  Alder,  3,757, 

Ben  Alder  Forest, 

Ben  Aliskv, 

Ben  Alligin,  3,015, 

Ben  An,  1,851 , 

Ben  Armine,  2,306, 


Kincardine  F 
Lewis  B 
Inverness  D 


Inverness 

Caithness 

Ross 

Perth 

Sutherland 


Ben  Arthur,  or  The  Cobbler, 


2,863, 

Ben  Attow,  4,000, 

Ben  Avon,  3,968, 

Ben  Barvas,  or  Bharabhais, 
Ben  Chlinaig, 

Ben  Chonzie,  3,048. 

Ben  Clach,  or  Ben  Cleugh 
2,35S  feet, 

Ben  Cruachan,  3,693, 

Ben  Dearig,  3,551, 
Beneraird,  1,435, 

Ben  Eval,  1,133, 

Ben  Hee.  2,870, 

Ben  Hope,  3,040, 

Ben  Ima.  3,301, 

Ben  Kiibreck,  3,158, 

Ben  Lair,  or  Lett, 

Ben  Laoghall,  or  Loyal, 
2,506, 

Ben  Larig, 

Ben  Lawers,  3.9S4, 

Ben  Ledi,  2,875, 

Ben  Leod, 

Ben  Lett,  or  Lair, 

Ben  Lomond,  3,192, 

Ben  Loyal,  2.506, 

Ben  Lui,  or  Laoigh,  3,708, 
Ben  More,  3,185, 

Ben  More,  3,S43, 

Ben  More,  2,310, 

Ben  More,  2,035, 


Argyle  I) 
Inverness  C 
Banff  E 
900,  Lewis  B 
Inverness  D 
Perth  I) 

Clackmannan  E 
Argyle  C 
Ross  D 
Ayr  D 
N.  Uist  A 
Sutherland  D 
Sutherland  D 
Argyle  D 
Sutherland  D 
Ross  C 

Sutherland  D 
Sobs  C 
Perth  D 
Perth  D 
Sutherland  D 
Ross  C 
Stirling  D 
Sutherland  D 
Perth 
Mull 
Perth 
Rum 
S.  Uist 


Sutherland  D  b 


Blabhein,  or  Blaven,  3,019,  Skye  B  c 
Blacklarg,  2,231,  Dumfries  D  e 

Blair  Mountains,  2,441,  Forfar  E  d 

Blaven,  or  Blabhein,  3,019,  Skye  C  c 
Braeriach,  4,265,  Inverness  E  c 

Braes  of  Angus,  Forfar  E  d 

Broad  Law,  2,761,  Peebles  E  e 

Buchael  Etive,  2.537,  Argyle  D  d 

Buck  of  Cabrach,  2,377,  Aberdeen  F  c 
Bidg  Mountain,  1,976,  Forfar  F  d 

Cairn  Achinochen,  2,535,  Perth  E  d 

Cairn  Balloch,  Inverness  D  c 

Cairn  Eelar,  3.276,  Perth  E  d 

Cairn  Gowar(Ben-y-Gloe),  3,671,  Perth  E  d 

Banff'  E  c 


Kirkcudbright  D  e 


Cairngorm,  4,095, 

Cairnsmuir  of  Deugh, 

2.612, 

Cairnsmuir  of  Fleet, 

2.331, 

Cairn  Table,  1 .942, 

Cairntoul.  4.245, 

Campsie  Fells,  1,894, 

Canisp,  2.7S6, 

Carter  Fell,  1,815, 

Cheviot  Hills.  2,676  highest 
peak.  Roxburgh  &  Northumberland 
Clach  Sgoilte,  Inverness 

Cleisham,  2,623.  Harris 

Clydes  Law,  1 ,789,  Lanark 

Cobbler,  The,  or  Ben  Arthur, 

2,863, 

Conic  Hill,  1 .175, 

Coniveall.  3,231, 

Corrigoe  Mountains, 

Corryarrick, 

Corryhabbie,  2,569, 

Cracabhal,  1,500, 

Craig  Dulloch,  3.268, 

Craig-riavach,  1,591, 

Creachbeinn,  2,344, 

Criffel,  1,867, 

Cromalt  Hills, 

Cuchullin  Hills,  3,261, 

Culloden  Moor, 


Kirkcudbright 
Lanark 
Aberdeen 
Stirling 
Sutherland 
Roxburgh 


Argyle 
Stirling 
Sutherland 
Inverness 
Inverness 
Banff 
Lewis 
Aberdeen 
Sutherland 
Mull 

Kirkcudbright 

Cromarty 

Skye 

Inverness 


F  e 
D  c 
B  c 
E  e 

D  d 


E  d 
D  b 
C  d 
E  f 
D  c 
B  c 
D  c 


Ben  Aluich  Dhui.  4.295, 

Aberdeen  E 

c 

Dirrie  Aloor, 

Ross  D 

c 

Ben-na-buird,  4.000, 

Aberdeen  E 

c 

Dog  Hillock,  2,369, 

Forfar  E 

d 

Ben-na-clne,  1,440, 

Aberdeen  F 

c 

Dollar  Law,  2,6$0, 

Peebles  E 

c 

Ben  Nevis,  4,406,  highest  moun- 

Drumouehter,  Pass  of. 

Perth  D 

d 

tain  in  British  Isles, 

Inverness  D 

d 

Dulloch,  Craig  of,  3,268, 

Aberdeen  E 

d 

Ben  ltinnes,  2,747, 

Banff  E 

c 

Dumyatt,  1,375, 

Perth  E 

d 

Ben  Serial,  3,196, 

Inverness  C 

c 

Dunda-gu,  2,505, 

Mull  C 

d 

Ben  Siioch  4,000, 

Ro«  C 

c 

Dunsinuane  Hill,  1,012, 

Perth  E 

d 

Ben  Spionnu,  2,536, 

Sutherland  D 

b 

Ben  Stack,  2,367, 

Sutherland  D 

b 

Ettrick  Pen,  2.269, 

Selkirk  E 

e 

Ben  Tigh,  2,942, 

Inverness  D 

c 

Ben  Tore, 

Argyle  C 

e 

Fare,  Hill  of,  1.494, 

Aberdeen  F 

c 

Ben  Uaish,  or  Wyvis,  3,422,  Cromarty  D 

c 

Findlay  Seat,  1,116, 

Elgin  E 

c 

Ben  Uarie,  1,923, 

Sutherland  E 

b 

Foinaven,  3,015, 

Sutherland  D 

b 

Ben  Uarn,  3,424, 

Perth  E 

d 

Ben  Ular, 

Argyle  C 

d 

Glasmeal,  3,502, 

Forfar  E 

d 

Ben  Vacher,  3,000, 

Inverness  D 

c 

Glasven,  2,545, 

Sutherland  D 

b 

Ben  Venue,  2,393, 

Perth  D 

d 

Glen  App, 

Ayr  D 

e 

Ben  Vorlich,  3,224, 

Perth  D 

d 

Glen  Artney, 

Perth  D 

d 

Ben  Vorlich,  3,0.'2, 

Dumbarton  D 

d 

Glen  Avon, 

Banff  E 

c 

Ben  Vrackie,  2.757, 

Perth  E 

d 

Glen  Cannich, 

Inverness  D 

c 

Ben  Wyvis,  3,422, 

Cromarty  D 

c 

Glen  Cassley, 

Sutherland  D 

b 

Ben  Yattan, 

Argyle  C 

d 

Glen  Clunie, 

Ross  C 

c 

Ben-y-Gloe,  3,671  (Cairn  Go 

war),  Perth  E 

<1 

Glen  Coe, 

Argyle  D 

d 

Binehinnan  Mountains, 

Forfar  E 

d 

Glen  Cona, 

Argyle  C 

d 

Binn  of  Cullen,  1.048, 

Banff  F 

c 

Glen  Creran, 

Argyle  C 

d 

Birnam  Hill,  1,324, 

Perth  E 

d 

Glen  Croe, 

Argyle  D 

d 

Glen  Daruel, 

Glen  Dee, 

Glen  Doehart, 

Glen  Einig, 

Glen  Evoclikie, 

Glen  Esk, 

Glen  Etive, 

Glen  Feshie, 

Glen  Fiack, 

Glen  Fyne, 

Glen  Gairn, 

Glen  Garry, 

Glen  Garry, 

Glen  Isla, 

Glen  Lednock, 

Glen  Livet, 

Glen  Loehy, 

Glen  Logan, 

Glen  Lyon, 

Glen  Afore, 

Glen  More-nan-Albin, 
Glen  Atoriston, 

Glen  Aluick, 

Glen  Nevis, 

Glen  Ogle, 

Glen  Orchy, 

Glen  Orrin, 

Glen  Prosen, 

Glen  Rannoch, 

Glen  Roy, 

Glen  Shee, 

Glen  Shira, 

Glen  Spean, 

Glen  Strath  Farrar, 
Glen  Tanar, 

Glen  Tarbert, 

Glen  Tilt, 

Glen  Tromie, 

Glen  Turret, 

Glen  Urqnhart, 

Goat  Fell,  2,875, 
Grampian  Afountains, 

Harris,  Forest  of, 
Hart  Fell.  2,650, 
Heckla,  Mount,  2,940, 
Hells  Glen, 

Hill  of  Fare,  1,494, 

Jura,  Paps  of,  2,565, 

Keen,  Alount,  3,072, 
Kerloack,  1,S90, 
Killiecrankie,  Pass  of, 
Knap  Hill, 


Argyle  C 
Aberdeen  E 
Perth  D 
Cromarty  D 
Perth  D 
Forfar  E 
Argyle  D 
Inverness  E 
Sutherland  D 
Argyle  D 
Aberdeen  E 
Inverness  D 
Perth  D 
Forfar  E 
Perth  D 
Banff  E 
Perth  D 
Ross  C 
Perth  D 
Ross  D 
Inverness  D 
Inverness  I) 
Aberdeen  E 
Inverness  D 
Perth  D 
Argyle  D 
Ross  D 
Forfar  E 
Perth  D 
Inverness  D 
Perth  E 
Argyle  D 
Inverness  D 
Inverness  D 
Aberdeen  F 
Inverness  C 
Perth  F, 
Inverness  D 
Perth  E 
Inverness  D 
Arran  C 
D 

Harris  A 
Dumfries  E 
S.  Uist  A 
Argyle  D 
Aberdeen  F 


Aberdeen  E 
Kincardine  F 
Perth  E 
Argyle  D 


Mam  Soul,  3,862, 
Mealasbhal,  1,750, 
Alealfourvounie,  3,060, 
Aleal  Girdy,  3,407, 
Alerrick,  2,764, 

Misty  Law,  1,663, 
Alonach,  800, 


Jura  B  e 


Lammermuir  Hills.  1,728, 

Haddington  and  Berwick  F 

Laoarbein,  3,341,  Inverness  C 

Lochar  Afoss,  Dumfries  E 

Loch  Fell,  2,956,  Dumfries  E 

Loehnagar,  3,770,  Aberdeen  E 

Lomond,  East,  1,471,  Fife  E 

Lomond,  West,  1,727,  Fife  E 

Lnuther  Hills,  2,403,  Lanark  E 


Inverness  C 
Lewis  A 
Inverness  D 
Perth  D 
Kirkcudbright  D 
Renfrew  D 
Lewis  B 


Alonagli  Lea,  or  Alonadhliadh 
Alountains,  Inverness  D  c 

Aroorfoot  Hills,  2,049,  Peebles  E  e 

.Moors,  The,  Wigtown  D  f 

Alorven,  2,880,  Aberdeen  £  c 

Alorven,  2,331,  Caithness  E  b 

Alount  Battock,  2,553,  Kincardine  F  d 

Alount  Keen,  3,072,  Aberdeen  E  d 

Obb  of  Harris,  Harris  A  c 

Oehill  Hills,  2,358  feet  highest 
peak  (Ben  Cleugh),  Perth  E  d 

Ord,  Hill  of,  1,298,  Sutherland  E  b 

Paps  of  Jura,  2,565,  Jura  B  e 

Peel  Fell,  1,964,  Roxburgh  F  e 

Pentland  Hills,  1,898  feet  highest 


peak, 

Queensberry  Hill,  2,279, 
Quinag, 

Quiraing,  1,774, 


Edinburgh  E  e 


Dumfries  E 
Sutherland  C 
Skye  B 


Rannoch,  Moor  of,  1,068, 

1  Ronebhal,  or  Roneval,  1,502, 


Saval-more,  2,547, 
Scarabhein,  2,054, 
Searsach,  3,300, 
Scour-na-caich,  3,399, 
Scour-na-Vertaeh, 
Scournhorer,  3,360, 
Scour  Y-uillin,  2,500, 
Scuir  Donald,  2,730, 
Scuir-na-lapich ,  3,S00, 
Scuir  of  Eigg,  1,346, 
Sheriff  Aloor, 
Shiehallion,  3,547, 


Sutherland  D 
Caithness  E 
Aberdeen  E 
Inverness  C 
Ross  C 
Inverness  C 
Ross  D 
Argyle  C 
Inverness  C 
Eigg  B 
Perth  E 
Perth  D 


Sidlaw  Hills,  1,235  ft.  h.  peak,  Perth  E 


Solway  Aross, 
Soutra  Hill,  1,209, 
Stobinnain,  3,821, 
Storr  Rock.  2,341, 
Strath  Affrick, 
Strath  Bran, 

Strath  Brora, 
Strath  Carnaeh, 
Strath  Carron, 
Strath  Conan, 
Strath  Dearn, 
Strath  Earn, 

Strath  Garve, 
Strath  Glass. 
Strath  Halladale, 
Strath  Afore, 
Strath  Alore, 

Strath  Nairn, 
Strath  na-Shealg, 
Strath  Naver, 
Strath  Peffer, 
Strath  Shinary, 
Strath  Skinsdale, 
Strath  Spey, 

Strath  Terry, 
Suilven,  2,403, 
Swainablial,  1,250, 


Dumfries  E 
Berwick  F 
Perth  D 
Skye  B 
Inverness  D 
Ross  D 
Sutherland  D 
Sutherland  D 
Ross  D 
Ross  D 
Inverness  D 
Perth  E 
Ross  D 
Inverness  D 
Sutherland  E 
Caithness  E 
Perth  and  Forfar  E 
Inverness  D 
Sutherland  D 
Sutherland  D 
Cromarty  D 
Sutherland  C 
Sutherland  D 
Inverness  and  Elgin  E 
Sutherland  D 
Sutherland  C 
Lewis  B 


Tinto,  or  Tintoek  Hill,  2,335, 
Trossachs, 

Uam  Var,  2,179, 

Wart  Hill,  1,559, 

White  Comb,  2,616, 

Yarrow  Hills, 


Lanark  E 
Perth  D 
Perth  D 
Orkney  Islands  E 
Peebles  E 
Caithness  E 


Perth  D  d 
Harris  B  c 


ISLANDS,  PENINSULAS,  AND  CAPES 


Ailsa  Craig,  I.,  height  1,097  ft.,  Ayr  C 

e 

Bass  Rock,  I., 

Haddington  F 

d 

Aird  Point, 

Skye  B 

c 

Bell  Rock,  or  Inckcape  (Light- 

Aird  Tholstaidh,  (C.), 

Lewis  B 

b 

house), 

Forfar  F 

d 

Aird  Aula,  (C.), 

S.  Uist  A 

c 

Benbecula,  I., 

Outer  Hebrides  A 

c 

Ardmore  Point, 

Islay  C 

e 

Bennan  Head, 

Arran  C 

e 

Ardnamurchan  Point, 

Argyle  B 

d 

Bernera,  I., 

Outer  Hebrides  A 

d 

Armadale  Point, 

Sutherland  D 

b 

Bernera,  Great,  S., 

Lewis  B 

b 

Arran,  I., 

Bute  C 

e 

Berneray,  I., 

Outer  Hebrides  A 

c 

Auskerry  I., 

Orkney  Islands  F 

a 

Black  Isle,  Peninsula, 

Ross  D 

c 

Boreray,  I., 

Outer  Hebrides  A 

c 

Back  Mor  I., 

Argyle  B 

d 

Bressa,  I., 

Shetland  A 

b 

Baleshare  I., 

Outer  Hebrides  A 

c 

Brims  Ness, 

Caithness  E 

b 

Balta  I., 

Shetland  B 

b 

Buchan  Ness, 

Aberdeen  G 

c 

Barra  I., 

Outer  Hebrides  A 

d 

■Buddon  Ness, 

Forfar  F 

d 

Barra  Head, 

Barra  Islands  A 

d 

Burra,  I., 

Orkney  Islands  F 

b 

Barra  Islands, 

Outer  Hebrides  A 

d 

Burra.  I., 

Shetland  A 

b 

Barra.  North,  I.. 

Ross  B 

a 

Burr, afford  Holms, 

Shetland  A 

b 

Burrow  Head, 

Bute.  I., 

Butt  of  Lewis, 

Cairnbulg  Point, 
Canna,  I., 

Cantyre,  Mull  of, 
Cantyre  Peninsula, 
Cara,  I., 

Cellar  Head, 

Clyth  Ness, 

Coll,  I., 

Colonsay,  I., 
Colonsay,  Little,  I., 
Copinsha,  I., 
Corsewall  Point, 
Costa  Head, 


Wigtown  D  f 
Bute  C  e 
Lewis  B  b 


Aberdeen  G 
Argyle  B 
Argyle  C 
Argyle  C 
Argyle  C 
Lewis  B 
Caithness  E 
Argyle  B 
Argyle  B 
Argyle  B 
Orkney  Islands  F 
Wigtown  C 
Orkney  Islands  E 


Croolin,  I., 

Cum  brae,  Great,  I., 
Cumbrae,  Little,  I. 

Davar  Island, 

Deer  Ness, 
Duncansby  Head, 
Dunnet  Head, 

Easdale,  I., 

Eda,  I., 

Egilsha,  I., 

Eigg  Island, 

Filean  Soa,  I., 
Eriskay,  I., 

Esha  Ness, 

Eswick,  Atuli  of. 


Ross  C 
Bute  D 
Bute  D 


Argyle  C  e 
Orkney  Islands  F  b 
•Caithness  E  b 
Caithness  E  b 

Argyle  C  d 
Orkney  Islands  F  a 
Orkney  Islands  F  a 
Inverness  B  d 
Skye  B  c 
Outer  Hebrides  A  c 
Shetland  Islands  A  b 
Shetland  A  b 


MAP  OF  SCOTLAND 


Eye  Peninsula, 

Far  Out  Head, 
Farr  Point, 
Fethaland  Point, 
Fetlar  I., 

Fife  Ness, 

Fitful  Head, 
Fladdaehuan  I., 


Lewis  B 

Sutherland  D 
Sutherland  D 
Shetland  Islands  A 
Shetland  B 
Fife  F 
Shetland  A 
Skye  B 


Flannan  Is.,  or  Seven  Hunters,  Lewis  A 


Flota  I., 

Gairsa  I., 

Gallon  Head, 
Galloway,  Mull  of, 
Gigha  I., 

Girdle  Ness, 
Glenardock  Point, 
Green  Holm, 
Greenstone  Point, 
Gremsay  I., 

Gunna  I., 

Haly  Ness, 

Handa  I., 
Harmetray  Group, 
Harris, 

Haskeir  I., 


Orkney  Islands  E 


Lewis  A 
Wigtown  D 
Argyle  C 
Aberdeen  F 


Ross  C 
Outer  Hebrides  A 


Shetland  A 
Sutherland  C 
Outer  Hebrides  A 
Inverness  B 
Outer  Hebrides  A 
Hebrides,  Outer,  or  Long  I., 

Ross  and  Inverness  A 
Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands, 

Argyle  and  Inverness  B 

Herd  Point,  Sutherland  C 

Ho,  The,  Islay  B 

Holy  L,  Arran  C 

Hougary  Point,  N.  Uist  A 

Hoy  I.,  Orkney  Islands  E 

Humela  Rock,  Argyle  B 

Hysker  Rock,  Argyle  B 

Inchcape,  or  Bell  Rock,  Forfar  F 

Inchkeith  I.,  Fife  E 

Iona  I.,  Argyle  B 

Islay  I.,  Argyle  B 

Isles  of  the  Sea,  Argyle  C 

Jura  I.,  Argyle  C 

Ken-na  'arah  Point,  Tiree  A 

kerrera  l .  Argyle  C 


b 

Kinnaird  Head, 

Aberdeen  G 

c 

Priest  I., 

Ross  C 

c 

b 

Lewis, 

Ross  B 

b 

Raasay  I., 

Inverness  B 

c 

b 

Lismore  I., 

Argyle  C 

d 

Rattray  Point, 

Aberdeen  G 

c 

a 

Long  I.,  or  Outer  Hebrides, 

Red  Head, 

Forfar  F 

d 

a 

Ross  and  Inverness  A 

c 

Rhuad  Point, 

Argyle  C 

e 

d 

Longa  I., 

Ross  C 

c 

Rhu  Stoir, 

Sutherland  C 

b 

b 

Luing  I., 

Argyle  C 

d 

Rhynns  Point, 

Islay  B 

e 

c 

Lunga  I., 

Argyle  0 

d 

Rhynns,  The, 

Islay  B 

e 

b 

Lunga  I., 

Argyle  B 

d 

Roan  I., 

Sutherland  C 

b 

b 

Lunna  Ness, 

Shetland  A 

a 

Roan  I., 

Sutherland  I) 

b 

Rona  I., 

Outer  Hebrides  A 

c 

a 

Mainland, 

Shetland  A 

b 

Rona,  North,  I., 

Ross  C 

a 

b 

Mainland,  or  Pomona, 

Orkney  Islands  E 

a 

Rona,  South,  I., 

Skye  C 

c 

f 

Maol-na-Ho, 

Islay  B 

e 

Ronaldska,  North,  I., 

Orkney  Islands  F 

a 

e 

Marnoch,  Inch, 

Bute  C 

e 

Ronaldsha,  South,  I., 

Orkney  Islands  F 

b 

c 

Marwick  Head, 

Orkney  Islands  E 

a 

Rowsa  I., 

Orkney  Islands  E 

a 

e 

May,  Isle  of. 

Fife  F 

d 

Roray  Head, 

Orkney  Islands  E 

b 

a 

Mingulay  I., 

Outer  Hebrides  A 

d 

Ross  of  Mull, 

Mull  B 

d 

c 

Monach,  Islands, 

Outer  Hebrides  A 

c 

Ru  Arisaig, 

Inverness  C 

d 

c 

Mousa  I., 

Shetland  A 

b 

Ru  Coygach, 

Cromarty  C 

b 

d 

Muck  I., 

Inverness  B 

d 

Ru  Driminish, 

Argyle  C 

d 

Muckle  Rove  I., 

Shetland  A 

b 

Ru  Rea, 

Ross  C 

e 

b 

Muldoanich  I., 

Outer  Hebrides  A 

d 

Rum  I., 

Argyle  B 

d 

b 

Mull  I., 

Argyle  0 

d 

c 

Mull  of  Cantyre, 

Argyle  C 

e 

St.  Abb’s  Head, 

Berwick  F 

e 

c 

Mull  of  Galloway, 

Wigtown  D 

f 

Sanaig  Point, 

Islay  B 

e 

c 

Mull  Head, 

Orkney  Islands  F 

a 

Sanda  I., 

Argyle  C 

e 

Sanda  I., 

Orkney  Islands  F 

a 

c 

Neave  I. , 

Sutherland  D 

b 

Sunday  I., 

Argyle  B 

c 

Noamh  I., 

Argyle  B 

e 

Saundray  I., 

Outer  Hebrides  A 

d 

d 

No  Ness, 

Shetland  A 

b 

Scalpa  I., 

Skye  C 

c 

b 

Noss  I., 

Shetland  A 

b 

Seal  pa  I., 

Harris  B 

c 

e 

Noss  Head, 

Caithness  E 

b 

Scarba  I., 

Argyle  C. 

d 

e 

Scaruose  Point, 

Banff  F 

c 

c 

Oldany  I. , 

Sutherland  C 

b 

Scarpa  I., 

Harris  A 

b 

b 

Orcades,  or  Orkney  Islands,  F 

a 

Seil  I., 

Argyle  C 

d 

c 

Ord  of  Caithness. 

Caithness  E 

b 

Seven  Hunters,  or  Flannan  Is.,  Lewis  A 

b 

d 

Orkney  Islands,  or  Orcades,  F 

a 

Shapinsha  I., 

Orkney  Islands  F 

a 

Oronsay  I., 

Argyle  B 

d 

Shetland,  or  Zetland  Islands,  ,  A 

a 

d 

Out  Skerries, 

Shetland  B 

a 

Shiant  Islands, 

Lewis  B 

c 

d 

Shuna  I., 

Argyle  C 

d 

d 

Paba  I., 

Skye  C 

c 

Skerrinagal, 

Argyle  C 

e 

e 

Pabbay  I., 

Outer  Hebrides  A 

c 

Skerryvore  Lighthouse, 

Argyle  A 

d 

d 

Pabbay  I., 

Outer  Hebrides  A 

d 

Skye,  Isle  of. 

Inverness  B 

c 

Papa  Stour  I. , 

Shetland  A 

b 

Sleat  Point, 

Skye  B 

c 

e 

Papa  Westra  I., 

Orkney  Islands  F 

a 

Small  Islands, 

Jura  C 

e 

Pentland  Skerries, 

Caithness  F 

b 

Stack  I., 

Sutherland  I) 

a 

d 

Pladda  I., 

Arran  C 

e 

StatTa  I., 

Argyle  B 

d 

d 

Pomona,  or  Mainland. 

Orkney  Islands  E 

a 

Strathy  Point, 

Sutherland  D 

b 

Stroma  I., 

Caithness  E 

b 

Stronsa  I., 

Orkney  Islands  F 

a 

Sule  I., 

Sutherland  D 

a 

Sumburgh  Head, 

Shetland  A 

b 

Summer  I., 

Cromarty  C 

b 

Swona  I., 

Orkney  Islands  E 

b 

Taransay  I., 

Tarbet  Ness, 

Harris  A 

c 

Ross  E 

c 

Texa  I., 

Argyle  B 

e 

Tiree  I., 

Argyle  B 

d 

Tiumpan  Head, 

Lewis  B 

b 

Toe  Head, 

Harris  A 

0 

Torraran  Rocks,  The, 

Argyle  B 

d 

Treshnish  Islands, 

Argyle  B 

d 

Trotternish  Point, 

Skye  B 

c 

Troup  Head, 

Banff  F 

c 

Turnberry  Point, 

Ayr  D 

e 

Turn  Ness, 

Orkney  Islands  E 

b 

Uist.  North,  I., 

Outer  Hebrides  A 

0 

Uist,  South,  I., 

Outer  Hebrides  A 

c 

Ulbster  Head, 

Caithness  E 

b 

Ulva  I., 

Argyle  B 

d 

Unst  I., 

Shetland  B 

b 

Uya  I., 

Shetland  B 

b 

Vaila  I., 

Shetland  A 

b 

Vallay  I., 

Vaternish  Point, 

Outer  Hebrides  A 

0 

Skye  B 

c 

Vatersay  I., 

Outer  Hebrides  A 

d 

Walls,  South,  Orkney  Islands  E 

Western  Islands,  or  Hebrides. 

b 

Argyle  and  Inverness  B 

d 

Westra  I., 

Orkney  Islands  F 

a 

Whalsey  I., 

Shetland  B 

b 

Whiten  Head, 

Sutherland  I) 

b 

Wia  I., 

Skye  B 

c 

Wia  I., 

Outer  Hebrides  A 

c 

Wiay  I., 

Hebrides  A 

c 

Wrath,  Cape, 

Sutherland  C 

b 

Wyre  I., 

Orkney  Islands  F 

a 

Yell  I., 

Shetland  A 

a 

Zetland,  or  Shetland  Islands 
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Exp.  Cotton  and  linen  goods,  sail-cloth,  sheep,  black-cat¬ 
tle,  coal,  iron,  and  fish.  The  chief  shipping  ports  are 
Glasgow,  Greenock.  Leith,  Dundee,  Arbroath,  Montrose, 
Aberdeen,  Peterhead,  Banff,  and  Inverness.  Inhabitants. 
These  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  viz.,  High¬ 
landers  and  Laplanders.  The  language,  dress,  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  these  two  classes  are  very  different.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Highlanders  is  that  species  of  the  Celtic 
called  in  Scotland  Gaelic,  or  Erse.  The  ancient  dress  of 
the  Highlanders  (Fig.  2123)  is  fast  giving  way  to  a  more 
modern  costume,  although  it  is  still  retained  in  many 
places,  and  often  worn  by  gentlemen  on  particular  occa¬ 
sions.  The  language  of  the  low  country  is  English,  with 
a  mixture  of  the  Scottish,  which,  however,  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  dialect  of  the  better  classes,  is  fast  giving  place  to 
the  English.  Education.  An  act,  passed  in  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  ordains  that  there  shall  be  a  school 
and  a  school-master  in  every  parish.  These  establish¬ 
ments,  in  which  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  also  Latin  and  Greek,  have  been  attended  with  the 
happiest  results.  There  are  four  universities  ;  namely, 
at  Edinburgh,  St.  Andrew’s,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen. 
Religion.  Presbyterianism,  established  by  act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  iu  1696,  and  afterwards  secured  in  the  treaty  of 
Union.  The  system  is  founded  on  a  parity  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  authority  among  all  its  presbyters,  excluding  all 
preeminence  of  order,  all  its  ministers  being  held  e<pial 
in  rank  and  power.  Le.-ides  the  Established  Church,  there 
are  numerous  dissenters;  such  as  Free  Churchmen, 
United  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Quakers,  Berea  ns, 
and  Baptists.  There  are  Catholic  churches  iu  the  prin¬ 
cipal  towns,  and  in  the  northern  parts  this  religion  has 
not  been  entirely  superseded  l  y  that  of  the  Kelormation. 
Govt.  The  ancient  constitution  of  &  was  superseded  at  the 
time  of  the  union  with  England.  In  the  Parliament  of 
England,  the  Scots  nobility  are  represented  by  16  peers. 
History.  S.  was  first  visited  by  the  Homan  troops 
under  Agricola,  who  penetrated  to  the  foot  of  the  Gram¬ 
pian  Mountains.  It  was  afterwards  exposed  to  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  Norwegians  and  Danes,  with  whom  many 
bloody  battles  were  fought.  Various  contests  were  also 
maintained  with  the  kings  of  England.  Robert  Bruce, 
however,  secured  the  independence  of  the  country  and 
his  title  to  the  throne,  by  thedecisive  battle  of  Bannock¬ 
burn,  in  1314.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Robert 
Stewart,  and  he  by  his  eldest  son,  Robert.  He  being  a 
weak  prince,  the  reins  of  government  were  seized  by  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  who  stoned  to  death  the  eldest  son  of 
the  king.  James,  his  second  son,  to  escape  a  similar 
fate,  fled  to  France;  in  the  year  1424  he  returned  to  S, 
and  having  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  nobility,  he  was 
assassinated  in  a  monastery  near  Perth.  James  II.,  his 
son,  an  infant  prince,  succeeded  him  iu  1437.  He  was 
killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon  at  the  siege  of  the 
castle  of  Roxburgh.  James  III.  ascended  the  throne  at 
the  age  of  seven  years.  1 1  is  reign  was  weak  and  inglori¬ 
ous,  and  he  was  murdered  in  the  house  of  a  miller, 
whither  he  had  fled  for  protection.  James  I  V.,ageherous 
and  brave  prince,  began  his  reign  in  1488.  He  was  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Flodden.  James  V.,  an  infant  of  less  than 
two  years  of  age,  succeeded  to  the  crown.  He  died  in 
1542,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter,  the  celebrated 
Queen  Mary,  whose  history  and  tragical  end  are  well 
known.  She  was  succeeded  by  her  son  James,  who,  in 
1603,  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  two  kingdoms  were 
united  into  one  great  monarchy,  which  was  legislatively 
united  in  1707.  In  1715  and  1745,  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made  for  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  Stuarts.  In 
1877,  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  was  re-established 
in  S.  Pop.  ( 1871 )  3.360,018.  See  Great  TIritain. 

Scot  Jand,  in  Canada,  a  village  of  Oxford  co. 

Scot  la  ml.  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-twp.  of  Windham  co. 

Scotland'  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  McDonough  co. 

Scotland,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co.,  10 
m.  S.  of  Bloomfield. 

Scotland,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of  Plymouth 
co.,  31  m.  S.  of  Boston. 

Scotland,  in  Missouri,  a  N.N.E.co.,  bordering  on  Iowa; 
area,  450  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Wyaconda.N.  Kabius,  and  Mid¬ 
dle  Fabius.  Surface,  undulatiug;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Memphis.  Pop.  (1870)  15,378. 

Scotodin'ia,  Scot'omy,  n.  [Gr.  s^otos,  darkness, 
and  dittos,  dizziness.]  {Med.)  Giddiness  with  imperfect 
vision  ;  seotomy ;  —  a  symptom  occasionally  observed  iu 
dyspepsia,  especially  in  that  of  gouty  persons. 

Scotograptl'  {-gi'df.)  n.  [Gr.  skotos,  darkness,  and 
graphein ,  to  write. J  An  instrument  for  writing  in  the 

dark.  ,  ,  .  ,  .  _ 

Scot'oscopo,  n.  [Gr.  skotns.  darkness,  and  sknpein.  to 
observe.]  ( Optics  )  An  instrument  by  means  of  which 
objects  nmv  be  observed  in  the  dark. 

Scots,  a.  Scottish  ;  Scotch;  pertaining,  or  relating,  to 
the  people  of  Scotland  :  as.  a  pound  Scots,  Scots  law. 

Scotsman'  n.  A  Scotchman  ;  a  native  of  Scotland ;  a 
Scot. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  a  celebrated  novelist  and  poet,  B.  at 
Edinburgh,  1771.  He  passed  his  youth  in  tin*  pleasures 
of  hunting,  in  the  study  of  law,  and  in  reading  old  plays, 
romances,  travels,  and  marvellous  adventures.  1  lie  an¬ 
tiquities  and  ancient  poetry  of  Scotland  early  inflamed 
his  imagination;  he  read  the  old  chronicles,  and  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  custonjs.  obsolete  laws, 
traditions  of  families,  and  the  superstitions  beliefs  ol  his 
countrymen.  He  made  his  debut  as  an  author  in  Min¬ 
strelsy  of  the  Scottish  B<rrder,  which  had  great  success. 
Ilis  next  work,  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  still  greater  favor.  Mam, ton ,  The  Lady  of 
the.  Lake,  and  Rokehif.  followed  ;  but  his  poetical  repu¬ 
tation  was  soon  afterwards  eclipsed  by  that  or 
Byron.  Subsequently  appeared  Paul's  Letters  to  his 
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Kinsfolk,  and  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  the  first  success¬ 
ful,  the  latter  a  failure.  His  novels,  however,  are  his 
great  passport  to  fame.  Those  masterly  productions, on 
which  critisism  would  he  out  of  place,  need  only  be 
enumerated;  Waverley;  Tales  of  my  Landlord ;  lvanhoe  : 
The  Monastery;  The.  Abbot ;  (Quentin  Durward ;  Peveril 
of  the  l*eak  ;  Woodstock  ;  Rob  Roy  ;  The  lb  art  of  Mid- 
Lothian ;  Chronicles  of  the  Cunongute,  &c.  S.  was  made 
a  baronet  by  George  IV.,  iu  1821.  Our  limits  prevent 
us  from  detailing  the  numerous  engagements  of  this 
highly-gifted  and  industrious  man ;  suffice  it,  therefore, 
to  say,  that  from  the  commencement  of  his  literary 
career  in  1796,  when  he  published  his  translations  of 
Burger’s  Lenore  and  Wild  Huntsman,  to  the  year  of  his 
decease,  he  was  constantly  producing  some  literary 
work,  and  that  he  reaped  an  abundant  harvest.  His 
patrimonial  estate  was  considerable;  and,  in  1800,  he 
obtained  the  preferment  of  sheriff  of  Selkirkshire,  with 
abt.  £30.)  v$ 1,500;  a  year,  which  sum  was  considerably  in¬ 
creased  in  1806.  by  his  being  appointed  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  clerks  of  the  session  in  Scotland.  lie  accordingly, 
in  1811,  removed  6  or  7  miles  below  his  former  residence 
on  the  Tweed,  where  he  purchased  a  farm  of  about  100 
acres,  and  built  a  muusion,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Abbotsford  (Fig.  6).  Here  he  continued  to  reside,  ex¬ 
ercising  the  most  open  hospitality,  and  receiving  the 
homage  of  admiration  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  while 
he  pursued  his  literary  labors  with  unremitting  ac¬ 
tivity.  At  length,  in  1825,  the  firm  of  Constable  A  Co., 
at  Edinburgh,  having  projected  a  cheap  series  of  origi¬ 
nal  and  selected  works,  engaged  S.  to  compose  a  Life 
of  Bonaparte.  It  was  in  progress  when  these  publishers 
became  bankrupts,  and  by  that  unhappy  failure  A',  found 
himself  involved,  on  their  behalf,  for  accommodation 
bills  to  the  enormous  amount  of  $GU0,000.  The  estate  of 
Abbotsford  had  been  settled  on  S.’s  eldest  son  on  his 
marriage,  and  it  was  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
creditors;  hut  though  he  had  very  little  property  to 
answer  the  immense  amount  of  his  debts,  there  was  still 
a  vast  source  of  profit  remaining — his  literary  talents. 
“Gentlemen,”  said  he  to  his  creditors,  “time  and  I 
against  any  two.  Let  me  take  this  good  ally  into  com¬ 
pany,  and  I  believe  I  shall  he  able  to  pay  you  every 
farthing.”  He  further  proposed,  in  their  behalf,  to  in¬ 
sure  the  sum  of  $110,000  upon  his  life,  which  proposal 
was  accepted ;  and  he  then  sat  down,  at  the  age  of 55,  to 
the  task  of  redeeming,  by  the  exertion  of  his  talents  as 
a  public  writer,  a  debt  exceeding  $500,0001  In  the 
autumn  of  1K26  he  visited  Paris,  in  order  to  prosecute 
researches  into  several  local  and  other  details  relating 
to  the  subject  of  liis  work,  which  appeared  during  the 
summer  of  1827,  in  9  vols.  8vo;  and  realized  the  sum 
of  $  .0,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  $165  a  day  for  the  time 
he  had  devoted  to  it.  Though  from  the  time  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Waverley,  S.  had  been  generally  considered 
the  author  of  the  Scotch  Novels,  yet  he  had  managed  to 
preserve  his  incognito  by  various  modes  of  evasion  and 
half-denials  whenever  the  subject  was  publicly  mooted; 
and  the  author,  whoever  he  might  prove  to  be,  was 
fancifully  styled  the  “Great  Unknown.”  At  length  the 
mystery  was  solved.  At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  The¬ 
atrical  Fund  Association  in  1827,  S.,  in  returning  thanks 
for  the  honor  which  the  company  had  done  him  by 
drinking  his  health,  unreservedly  declared  that  they 
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were  wholly  and  solely  his  own  compositions.  By  the 
republication  of  tin*  former  novels,  in  a  cheap  form,  with 
new  notes  and  prefaces,  and  by  new  works,  viz. :  Tales 
of  a  Grandfather ;  a  History  of  Scotland,  in  Dr.  Lard- 
ner’s  Encyclopaedia ;  Letters  on  Demonology  and  Witch¬ 
craft,  in  the  Family  Library,  Ac.,  he  had  paid,  in  part 
of  his  liabilities, $270,000;  and  his  creditors  presented  to 
him,  personally,  the  library,  and  manuscripts,  curiosities, 
and  plate,  which  had  once  been  his  own,  as  a  token  of 
their  gratified  feelings.  Early  in  1831,  symptoms  of  par¬ 
alysis  began  to  appear.and  in  the  autumn  his  physicians 
recommended  an  excursion  to  Italy  as  the  means  of 
delaying  that  illness  which  too  obviously  approached. 
A  passage  to  Malta,  in  the  frigate  “  Barham,”  was  ob¬ 
tained  for  him.  and  he  reached  Naples  by  that  route, 
Dec.  27.  In  April,  1832.  he  went  to  Rome,  inspected  the 
classical  antiquities  of  that  city  with  great  interest,  and 
visited  Tivoli,  A lhani,  and  Frescati.  Feeling,  however, 
that  his  strength  was  rapidly  decreasing,  he  determined 
upon  returning,  with  all  possible  speed,  wishing  to  die 
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in  his  native  country.  On  his  arrival  in  London,  it  was 
found  that  medical  assistance  was  now  useless;  all  uopo 
ot  his  recovery  had  tied;  and  at  his  own  anxious  desire 
he  was  conveyed  by  sea  to  Newhaven,  where  he  landed 
on  the  9th  of  July,  reached  Abbotsford  on  thel  1th,  and, 
after  lingering  for  two  months  in  a  stale  of  almost  total 
insensibility,  he  D.  on  the  21st  of  September,  1832,  and 
was  buried  in  Dryburgh  Abbey,  which  had  belonged  to 
one  ot  his  ancestors.  The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
written  by  his  son-in-law,  J.  G.  Lockhart. 

Scott,  Winfield,  an  American  general,  B.  in  Petersburg, 
Ya.,  1786.  He  was  left  an  orphan  in  his  boyhood,  was 
educated  at  William  and  Mary  College,  and  studied  the 
profession  of  law;  but  in  1808,  having  a  genius  for 
military  pursuits,  he  was  appointed  captain  of  light 
artillery  in  General  Wilkinson’s  division,  stationed  at 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  hut  was  suspended  for  having 
accused  his  general  of  complicity  with  the  conspiracy 
of  Aaron  Burr.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of 
1812.  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel,  and  sent  to 
the  Canadian  frontier.  lie  crossed  with  his  regiment  at 
Queenston  Heights,  where  the  American  troops  were  at 
first  successful;  but  on  the  British  receiving  reinforce¬ 
ments,  they  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  aud  S.  wsui 
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taken  prisoner.  The  following  year,  having  been  ex¬ 
changed,  he  was  appointed  adjutant-general,  and  was 
wounded  by  the  explosion  which  followed  the  assault  on 
Fort  George.  In  1814,  as  brigadier- general,  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  camp  of  instruction,  and  from  April  to  July 
drilled  his  raw  levies  in  the  French  tactics  with  such 
effect,  that  on  the  3d  of  July  he  took  Fort  Erie,  opposite 
Buffalo,  by  assault ;  and  on  the  5th  fought  the  battle 
of  Chippewa,  resulting  in  the  defeat  and  repulse  of  the 
enemy  beyond  the  river  of  that  name.  Twenty  days 
after  the  battle  of  Chippewa  was  fought  that  of  Lundy’s 
Lane, or  Bridgewater,  in  which  he  had  two  horses  killed 
under  him,  and  was  twice  wounded,  the  last  time 
severely.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general, 
and  compiled  the  General  Regulations  of  the  Army,  and 
translated  and  adapted  from  the  French  the  system  of 
Infantry  Tactics,  which  was  until  lately  the  text-book 
of  the  American  army.  In  the  Indian  hostilities  of  the 
American  frontier,  in  the  excitement  attending  the 
threat  of  Nullification  in  South  Carolina,  and  iu  the 
Seminole  War,  General  S.  manifested  those  qualities  of 
wisdom  and  moderation  which  made  him  rather  r.  paci¬ 
ficator  than  a  warrior.  During  the  Canadian  revolt 
of  1837-1838,  he  displayed  great  tact  in  allaying  the 
excited  passions  of  the  frontier.  In  1841  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  commander- in-chief  of  the  U.  S.  army,  and  in 
1846  directed  the  military  operations  in  the  war  against 
Mexico.  Taking  the  field  in  person,  he,  March  9,  1847, 
landed  12,009  men  at  Vera  Cruz,  aud  invested  and  bom¬ 
barded  the  city,  which  capitulated  on  the  26th.  April 
18th  he  carried  the  heights  ot  Cerro  Gordo,  on  the  19th 
he  took  Julupa,  on  the  22d  I’erote,  and  on  May  15th 
Puebla,  where,  owing  to  his  heavy  losses,  cliieflv  by 
diseases  incident  to  the  climate,  he  was  obliged  to  wait 
for  reinforcements.  On  the  10th  of  August  he  advanced, 
with  10,780  men,  to  encounter  the  larger  forces  and 
strong  positions  of  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  lie  turned  El 
Petion,  and  won  the  brilliant  victories  of  Contreras  and 
Churubusco.  Santa  Anna  entered  upon  negotiations 
only  to  gain  time  and  strengthen  his  defences.  These 
were  followed  by  the  sharp  and  sanguinary  battles  of 
Molino  del  Key  and  Chiinibusco,  September  8th,  strong 
positions  skilfully  and  bravely  defended  by  superior 
numbers  ;  and  on  the  14th  A’,  entered  the  city  of  Mexico 
at  the  head  of  less  than  8,000  soldiers.  Peace  was  nego¬ 
tiated  with  the  cession  of  New  Mexico  and  California  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  victorious  general  was  wel¬ 
comed  home  with  the  liveliest  demonstrations.  In  1852 
Gen.  S.  was  the  candidate  of  the  Whig  party  for  the 
presidency,  but  was  defeated  by  one  of  his  subordinate 
officers.  Gen.  Franklin  Pierce.  In  1855,  was  created  for 
him  the  office  of  lieutenant-general.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  Civil  War  Gen.  S.  did  his  best  to  perform  his 
official  duties  as  general-in-chief;  hut  he  had  become  too 
infirm  for  such  a  charge,  and  on  Oct.  31, 1861,  he  retired 
from  office,  retaining,  by  special  act  of  Congress,  his  pay 
and  allowance,  lie  then  sailed  for  Europe,  in  a  tour  for 
his  health.  In  1861  he  published  his  Autobiography,  2 
vols.  8vo,  New  York,  and  d.  at  West  Point,  May  29, 1866. 

Scot  t'  in  Arkansas,  a  W  co. :  area,  870  sq.  m.  Rivers. 

|  Fourche  La  Fave,  and  Petit  Jean.  Surface,  diversified ; 
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soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Winfield.  Pop.  abt.  6,000. 

—  A  township  of  Mississippi  co. 

Scott,  in  Illinois,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Illinois 
River;  area,  *255  sq.  ni.  Rivers.  Illinois,  also,  Plume, 
Sandy,  and  Movestar  creeks.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  very 
fertile.  Min.  Coal  and  limestone.  Cap.  Winchester. 
P>p.  in  1870,  10,399.  —  A  township  of  Ogle  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,500. 

Scott,  in  Indiana,  a  S.S.E.  co. :  area,  ISO  sq.  m.  Drained 
by  Graham’s  Fork  of  White  River.  Surface,  hilly  in  the 
W.,  elsewhere  level  ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Lex¬ 
ington.  Pop.  A870)8,573.  — A  township  of  Kosciusko, 
co.;  pop.  abt.  1,100.  —  A  township  of  Montgomery  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2.000.  —  A  township  of  Steuben  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
2,2oQ. —  A  township  of  Yanderburg  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

—  A  township  of  Harrison  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Scott,  in  Iowa,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  ou  the  Mississippi; 

area ,  450  sq.  m.  Surface ,  undulating;  soil ,  fertile.  Min. 
Coal  and  limestone.  Cap.  Davenport.  Pop.  abt.  38,000. 

—  A  towuship  of  Fayette  co. ;  pop.  abt.  200.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Fremont  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,100. —  A  township  ot 
Henry  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. —  A  township  of  Johnson 
co.;  pop.  abt.  1,000. —  A  township  of  Mahaska  co.,  7  m. 
W.  of  Oskaloosa;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Scott,  in  Kansas, i\  township  of  Linn  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Scott,  in  Kentucky,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  240  sq.  m.  Rivers.  N. 
Elkhorn,  8.  Elkhorn,  and  Eagle  Creek.  Surface,  diver¬ 
sified;  soil. very  fertile.  Cap.  Georgetown.  Pop.  abt.  16,000. 

Scott,  in  Minnesota,  a  S.E  co  ;  area ,  400  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Vermilion  and  Cannon.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Shakopee.  Pip.  abt.  14,000. 

Scott,  in  Mississippi,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  600  sq.m. 
Drained  by  Tuscalamento  Creek.  Surface,  diversified; 
soil,  sandy  and  unproductive.  Cap.  Hillsborough.  Pop. 
in  IS70,  7,905. 

Scott,  in  Missouri,  a  E.S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi;  area,  370  sq.  m.  Surface,  flat,  and  partly 
swampy;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Benton.  Pop. (1870) 7,318. 

Scott,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of ‘  Cortland  co., 
145  m.  W.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,083. 

Scott,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Adams  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
2,000.  —  A  township  of  Brown  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800.  —  A 
township  of  Marion  co. ;  pop.  abt.  800.  —  A  towuship  of 
Sandusky  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,900. 

Scott,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Luzerne  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,800.  —  A  township  of  Wayne  co.;  pop.  abt. 

l, 200.  —  A  township  of  Columbia  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,000. — 
A  township  of  Lawrence  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Scott,  in  Tennessee,  a  N.N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Kentucky; 
area.  650  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Powell’s  River,  and  Clear  Fork 
of  Cumberland  River.  Surface,  mountainous  in  the 
S  E.,  and  partly  covered  with  forests;  soil ,  generally 
fertile.  Cap.  Huntsville.  Pop.  abt.  4,500. 

Scott,  in  Virginia.,  a  S.S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Tennessee; 
area,  620  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Clinch,  and  the  N.  forks  of 
Holston  River.  Surface,  traversed  by  several  mountain 
ridges;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Iron  and  coal. 
Among  the  remarkable  natural  objects, is  the  “Natural 
Tunnel,”  3  m.  from  Clinch  River,  300  ft.  high,  the  arch 
of  which  is  about  80  ft.  high.  Cap.  Estillville.  Pop. 
abt.  13,500. 

Scott,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of  She¬ 
boygan  co.,  44  m.  N.VV\  of  Milwaukee;  pop.  abt.  2.000. 

—  A  township  of  Columbia  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400.  —  A 
township  of  Brown  co. ;  pop.  in  1870, 1,385. — A  township 
of  Crawford  co.;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Scott  B;ir,or  Scott  River,  in  California, a  post-village 
of  Siskiyou  co.,  30  in.  VV.  of  Yreka;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Scot'ticism,  (-stj/a.)  w.  An  idiom  or  lingual  expres¬ 
sion  peculiar  to  the  Scottish  people. 

Scot  tic  ize,  v.  a.  To  make  Scottish;  to  cause  to  re¬ 
semble  the  Scottish  character  or  idioms. 

Scot  tish,  a.  [  A.  S.  scyttisc.]  ( Geog .)  Pertaining. or  hav¬ 
ing  reference,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  or  to  their 
country  or  language;  Scots;  Scotch;  as,  the  Scottish 
dialect,  the  Scottish  Highlanders. 

Scott  River,  or  Scott  s  River,  in  California,  rises  in 
Siskiyou  co.,  and  flows  N.W.  into  Klamath  River. 

Scotts'l>oro«i$?h,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Baldwin  co., 
4  m.  S.  of  Milledgeville. 

SroHs'lmrg.  in  California,  a  village  of  Fresno  co.,  25 

m.  S  E.  of  Millerton. 

Scot  tsbti  rg\  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Douglas  co., 
50  in.  N.W.  of  Roseburg. — A  village  of  Umpqua  co.,  100 
m.  S  S.W.  of  Salem. 

Scottsburg;,  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village  of  Halifax  co., 
40  m.  E.N.E.  of  Danville. 

Scott’s  Mills,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Linn  co.,  25  m.  N. 
of  Iowa  City. 

Scott’s  Motin'taiii,  in  New  Jersey,  in  Warren  co., 
forms  a  part  of  South  Mountain,  and  is  700  to  800  feet 
high.  It  abounds  in  iron-ore. 

Scotts'ville.  hi  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Bibb  co., 
30  m.  E.S  E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Scottsville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-vill  age  of  Macoupin  co., 
78  m.  S.E.  of  Galena.  —  A  village  ot  Lee  co.,  140  in.  N.E. 
of  Springfield. 

Scottsville,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Allen 
co.,  148  m  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Scottsville,  in  Louisiana,  a  village  of  Claiborne  parish, 
25  m.  N.E.  of  Homer. 

Scottsville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Sullivan  co  , 
130  m.  N.N.W.  of  Jefferson  city. — A  village  of  Nodaway 
co.,  30  m.  V.  of  St.  Joseph. 

Scottsville.  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Ashe  co., 
80  ni.  N.W.  of  Salisbury. 

Scottsville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Monroe 
co.,  13  ni.  S.YV.  of  Rochester. 

Scottsville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  co.,  32  m.  W.N.W.  of  Scranton. — A  village  of  Hun¬ 
tingdon  co.,  87  in.  W.  of  Harrisburg. 


Scotts'ville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Albemarle 
co.,  79  in.  W.  of  Richmond  ;  pop.  abt.  1,400.  —  A  village, 
cap.  of  Powhatan  co.,  32  m.  Y\ .  of  Richmond. 

Scoun  drel,  n.  [Perhaps  from  Lat.  abscondo,  to  con¬ 
ceal  carefully.]  A  base  villain  ;  a  man  destitute  of  honor 
and  virtue;  a  rascal  fit  for  the  gallows. 

“  A  scoundrel  may  be  defined  as  one  who  would  sharpen  a  knife 
on  bis  father's  tombstone  to  cut  his  mother's  throat.'' — Jerrold. 

— a.  Low;  base;  mean;  unprincipled;  as,  a  scoundrel 
maxim. 

Scoun'clrelism,  n.  Quality  of  a  scoundrel ;  base  vil¬ 
lainy ;  extreme  rascality ;  turpitude. 

Scour,  v.  a.  [Ger.  scheuern. ]  To  make  clear  and  bright 
by  rubbing;  to  rub  hard  with  something  rough  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning;  to  clean  by  friction;  to  cleanse 
from  grease,  stains,  Ac.,  as  articles  of  personal  attire; 
to  make  clean  or  bright;  to  restore;  as,  to  scour  a  floor, 
to  scour  a  dress.  — To  purge  violently.  —  To  remove  by 
rubbing  or  demising;  to  sweep  oil';  to  carry  away.  —  To 
range  or  search  lor  the  purpose  of  seizing;  to  brush 
along;  to  pass  swiftly  over;  as,- to  scour  the  seas,  to 
scour  the  streets. 

Scouring- barrel,  a  machine  in  which  scrap-iron,  small 
metallic  articles,  Ac.,  are  divested  of  rust  by  means  of 
friction. — Scouring -power,  lurce  of  a  stream  of  water  to 
carry  away  mud,  as  from  the  mouth  of  a  river. — Scour- 
ing-rush ,  or  Dutch-rush.  (Dot.)  See  KQUIsETACEiE. 

— v.  n.  To  perform  the  operation  of  cleaning  by  friction. 
— To  make  clean  ;  to  cleanse. — To  be  purged  violently  ; 
as,  scouring  of  the  bowels.  —  To  rove  or  range  for  sweep¬ 
ing  or  taking  something;  to  scamper;  to  run  with 
rapidity  ;  as,  thieves  scour  off  with  their  booty. 

Scour'd*,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  scours  or  cleans 
by  rubbing;  a  cleanser. —  A  violent  purgative.  —  One 
who,  or  that  which,  runs  swiftly.  —  A  footpad;  a  rob¬ 
ber;  one  who  roves  by  night  in  search  of  plunder. 

Scourge,  ( sk&rj ,)  n.  [Fr.  e scour g He. ;  Lat.  coriggia ,  a 
shoe-tie  —  con,  and  rego,  to  set  right.]  A  whip  made  of 
strips  of  leather,  cords,  Ac.;  a  lash  ;  a  thong;  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  punishment  or  discipline.  —  Hence,  a  punish¬ 
ment;  a  vindictive  infliction;  he,  or  that  which,  greatly 
atllicts,  harasses,  or  destroys;  —  particularly,  any  con¬ 
tinued  evil  or  calamity;  as,  the  scourges  of  disease  and 
famine. 

— v.  a.  To  flog  with  a  scourge  or  whip ;  to  lash ;  to  whip 
severely;  to  flagellate;  to  punish  with  severity.  —  To 
afflict  tor  sins  or  faults,  and  with  the  purpose  of  cor¬ 
rection  ;  to  harass,  torment,  or  injure. 

Scour^'or,  (skurfer.)  n.  One  who  scourges  or  flagel¬ 
lates  ;  one  who  afflicts  or  torments  cruelly  ;  a  chastiser. 

Scout,  n.  [Lat.  ausculto,  to  listen  to.]  One  sent  out  to 
watch  or  to  listen  clandestinely; — specifically,  a  person 
sent  to  gain  and  bring  in  news;  one  who  reconnoitres;  a 
spy;  in  military  parlance,  a  person,  commonly  a  horse¬ 
man,  sent  before  an  army,  or  to  a  distance,  lor  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  observing  the  motions  of  an  enemy,  or  discover¬ 
ing  any  danger,  and  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  com¬ 
manding  officer.  —  At  Oxford  University,  England,  a 
colloquialism  for  a  college  servant;  —  corresponding 
with  the  term  gyp,  as  employed  at  Cambridge,  the  sister 
university. 

— v.  a.  To  watch  for;  to  espy;  to  reconnoitre;  to  pass  over 
or  through  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  danger  or 
watching  the  motions  of  an  enemy;  as.  to  scout  a  coun¬ 
try. —  To  sneer  at ;  to  flout;  to  treat  with  derision,  dis¬ 
dain,  or  contempt;  as,  to  scout  a  base  proposition. 

— v.  n.  To  act  as  a  scout ;  to  play  the  spy ;  to  go  ou  the 
business  of  watching  the  motions  of  an  enemy. 

Scovel,  ( skuv'l ,)  n.  [From  W.  ysgwl ,  a  broom.]  Same 
as  Malpin,  q.  v. 

Scow,  (skou,)  n.  [Du.  schouw.)  ( Naut .)  A  large  flat- 
bottomed  boat. 

— v.  a.  To  convey  or  carry  in  a  scow' ;  as,  to  scoiv  lumber. 

Scowl,  v.  n.  [Icel.  skiulgr,  squint-eyed,  from  skcela,  to 
twist.]  To  wrinkle  the  brows,  as  in  frowning  or  dis¬ 
pleasure  ;  to  put  on  a  frowning,  corrugated  look  ;  to  look 
angry,  sour,  or  sullen  ;  as,  a  scowling  face. —  Hence,  to 
look  gloomy,  threatening,  frowning,  dark,  or  tempestu¬ 
ous  ;  as,  a  scowling  sky. 

—  v.  a.  To  glauce  at  or  repel  with  a  scowl  or  frown. 

— n.  The  corrugation  or  wrinkling  of  the  brows,  as  in 
frow  ning  ;  an  expression  of  displeasure,  sullenness,  dis¬ 
content,  or  animosity  in  the  countenance.  —  lienee, 
gloom  ;  dismal  or  threatening  aspect;  as,  the  scowl  of 
an  approaching  storm. 

Scowl  ingly,  adv.  In  a  scowling  manner. 

Scrnb'beil  Egg§,  n.pl.  (Cookery.)  A  lenten  dish, 
composed  of  eggs  boiled  hard,  chopped,  and  mixed  with 
a  seasoning  of  butter,  salt,  and  pepper.  —  Hath  well. . 

Scrabble,  ( skrub'bl ,)  v.  a.  [Dim.  of  scrap*.]  To  scrape, 
scratch. or  paw  with  the  hands;  to  scramble;  to  clamber 
by  the  hands  and  knees;  as,  to  scrabble  up  a  tree. 

— To  scribble;  to  scrawl ;  as,  scrabbled  chirograpby. 

— n.  Act  of  scrabbling ;  a  scramble. 

Scrali'bhdow  n,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Burling¬ 
ton  co.,  12  in.  E.  of  Mount  Holly. 

Scrag:,  n.  [Gael,  sgreag ,  to  parch,  to  dry.]  Something 
dry,  thin,  or  lean,  with  roughness  or  niggedness;  a  raw- 
boned  piece;  —  particularly,  a  neck-joint  of  meat;  as,  a 
sirag  of  mutton;  —  hence,  facetiously  or  contempt¬ 
uously,  the  neck.  —  A  raw-boned  person.  fLow.) 

Scrag:'grc«l,  a.  Rough  with  irregular  points  or  broken 
surface;  scraggy;  as,  a  scragged  bone.  —  Lean  with 
ragged  ness. 

Scragr'grc«lnes».  Soragr'gjnoss,  n.  State  of  being 
scraggy;  leanness,  or  leanness  with  roughness;  rough¬ 
ness;  asperity  occasioned  by  broken,  irregular,  jagged 
points. 

fccrag:'g:ily,  adv.  In  a  scraggy  manner;  with  leanness 
or  roughness. 

Scrag  giness,  n.  See  Scraggednes*. 
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Scraggy,  n.  ( comp .  scraggier  ;  superl.  {-craggiest.) 
Scragged  ;  rough  w  ith  irregular  or  jagged  points  ;  as,  a 
scraggy  rock. —  Lean  and  corrugated ;  as,  a  scraggy  neck. 

Scrag- -necked,  (-nckt,)  a.  Having  a  long,  sinewy 
neck. 

8cram'l>lc,  v.  n.  [Armor,  skrampa ,  to  crawl,  to  move 
in  the  manner  of  serpents.]  To  scrabble;  to  crawl  on 
all-fours;  to  clamber  with  hands  and  knees;  as,  to  scram¬ 
ble.  up  a  precipice.  —  To  seize  or  cab  h  eagerly  at  any¬ 
thing  that  is  desired ;  to  catch  with  haste  preventive  of 
another;  to  catch  at  without  ceremony  ;  us,  to  scramble 
for  pennies. 

— v.  a.  To  mix  and  cook  in  a  conglomerate  manner ;  as,  to 
scramble  eggs. 

— n.  Act  of  scrambling;  act  of  climbing  or  clambering  by 
the  help  of  the  hands  and  feet,  or  on  all-fours.  —  Act  of 
jostling  or  pushing  for  tin*  acquisition  of  something;  an 
eager  contest  lor  some  object  of  desire,  in  w  hich  one 
endeavors  to  get  beforehand  with  unother ;  as,  the 
scramble  of  politicians  for  place. 

Scram'blcr,  n.  One  w  ho  scrambles  ;  one  w  ho  craw  ls 
on  all-fours:  one  w  ho  clambers  I  y  the  help  of  hands  and 
feet.  —  A  greedy,  unceremonious  seeker  or  contestant. 

Scrain'bliiig:,  n.  Act  of  climbing  by  the  aid  of  the 
hands.  —  Act  of  seizing  or  catching  at  with  eager  haste 
and  without  ceremony. 

—p.a.  Awkward;  conlused  ;  irregular;  as,  a  scrambling 
course  of  procedure. 

Scram'bliiigiy,  adv.  In  a  scrambling  manner  ;  awk¬ 
wardly. 

Scram*  tl,  v.a.  [Ger.  sch  ran  gen.]  To  grind  or  crunch  with 
the  teeth  so  as  to  cause  a  crackling  sound.  (Local  Eng.) 

Scran k'y,  a.  A  Scotticism  for  long,  thin,  lanky, 
scraggy. 

Scran  Ion,  formerly  Lackawanna,  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
city  of  Luzerne  co..  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lackawanna, 
14  m.  S.W.  of  Carbondale.  Among  the  many  embellish¬ 
ments  of  this  city  are  a  new  opera-house  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Buildings.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  coal- 
trade  for  the  Lackawanna  Valley,  and  carries  on  an  im¬ 
mense  business  in  mining  and  shipping  coal.  Pop.  in 
1870,35,700. 

Scrap,  n.  [From  scrape.')  Something  scraped  or  rubbed 
oil ;  —  hence,  a  morsel ;  a  small  piece  ;  a  fragment ;  a 
mite;  a  crumb;  also,  a  detached,  incomplete  portion  ; 
as,  a  scrap  of  meat,  a  scrap  of  paper,  a  scrap  of  intelli¬ 
gence. —  Specifically,  a  fragment  of  something  written 
or  printed  ;  a  brief  or  unconnected  excerpt  or  extract. 

"  They  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of  languages,  and  stolen  the 
scraps.'' — Shahs. 

— pi.  The  stringy  or  skinny  substance  that  is  left  after  the 
rendering  of  animal  fat. 

Scriip'-book,  w.  A  book  consisting  of  blank  pages 
(sometimes  of  various  tints),  in  w  hich  printed  extracts, 
engravings,  Ac.,  may  be  pasted  and  kept  for  referenco 
or  amusement. 

Scrape,  (skrdp.)  r.  a.  [A.  S.  screopan.)  To  draw' some¬ 
thing,  usually  edged,  over  the  surluco  of ;  to  rub  the  sur¬ 
face  of  with  a  sharp  or  rough  instrument, or  with  some¬ 
thing  hard;  to  clean  by  scraping;  to  grate  harshly 
over;  to  abrade  ;  as,  to  scrape  the  tongue. —  To  remove 
or  take  off  by  rubbing  or  grating;  as,  to  scrape  off  the 
charred  parts  of  a  loaf.  —  To  act  upon  the  surface  of, 
with  a  harsh,  grating  noise;  as,  to  scrape  one's  feet  on 
the  floor.  —  To  gather  or  accumulate  by  hard,  coarse, 
and  continuous  labor  or  effort; —  lienee,  to  hoard;  to 
acquire  or  save  in  a  penurious  or  avaricious  manner  ;  as, 
to  scrape  money  together. 

To  scrape  acquaintance ,  to  curry  favor,  or  insinuate 
one's  self  into  acquaintance  with  another;  —  an  expres¬ 
sion  derived  from  the  custom  of  scraping  in  bowing. 

— v.  it.  To  make  the  6ound  of  the  foot  drawn  over  the  floor; 
to  make  a  grating,  rasping  noise;  to  rub  harshly  or 
noisily  over  the  surface  of  anything.  —  Hence,  to  play 
awkwardly  on  a  violin  or  other  stringed  instrument  of 
music  ;  as,  he  scrapes  the  fiddle  occasionally. — To  make 
an  inelegant  obeisance  with  a  recession  of  the  foot; 
as,  he  bows  and  scrapes  like  a  dancing-master. 

— n.  A  drawing  of  something  edged  or  rough  over  the 
surface  of  another  thing;  a  rubbing; — hence,  the  effect 
occasioned  by  rubbing;  as,  the  sound  of  the  feet  drawn 
along  the  floor,  or  of  any  scraping  instrument;  as,  a 
scrape  of  a  pen.  —  An  obeisance;  an  inelegant,  obsequi¬ 
ous  bow.  —  A  disagreeable  and  awkward  predicament; 
an  unfortunate  or  embarrassing  dilemma;  perplexity; 
distress;  difficulty;  as,  to  get  one’s  self  into  a  scrape. 

Scrap'er,  n.  An  instrument  with  which  anything  is 
scraped;  as,  (1.)  Among  engravers,  a  tool  with  a  triune 
blade,  each  edge  of  which  is  sharpened,  to  remove  the 
burr  or  ridge  which  rises  on  a  copper-plate  by  the  use 
of  the  graver  or  dry  point.  (2.)  In  mining,  quarrying, 
Ac  ,  a  piece  of  iron  used  to  take  out  the  pulverized  mat¬ 
ter  which  remains  in  a  hole  when  bored  previous  to 
blasting.  (3  )  An  iron  instrument,  affixed  to  a  door¬ 
step,  by  which  the  soh*s  of  shoes,  Ac.,  are  freed  from 
mild  and  the  like,  by  drawing  them  across  it  (4.)  An 
instrument  used  in  making  and  repairing  roads,  digging 
canals,  trenches.  Ac.  (4.)  On  shipboard,  a  triangular 
iron  tool,  with  sharp  edges,  used  for  scraping  the  masts, 
spars,  decks.  Ac.;  also,  an  instrument  used  by  calkers. 

— A  person  who  scrapes,  as  an  awkward  performer,  or 
tyro,  on  tin*  violin  ;  also,  one  w  ho  hoards  money  little 
by  little,  or  penuriously :  a  miser;  as,  “Never  was 
scraper  a  brave  man.” —  Heibert. 

Sr  rap- Fortin;;.  ( -forjing ,)  n.  See  Scrap-iron. 

Scrap n.  Act  of  one  who  scrapes.  —  (pi.)  Matter 
scraped  off, or  that  which  is  collected  by  scraping,  rasp¬ 
ing,  raking,  or  rubbing  ;  as,  the  scrapings  of  the  diuuer- 
table. 

Serap  ingly,  adv.  In  a  scraping  manner ;  by  scraping. 

Scrap-iron,  ( -Turn ,)  n.  Waste  cuttiugs  and  pieces  *f 
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wrought-iron  generally  used  in  the  abbreviated  form, 
scrap.  After  being  piled,  heated,  and  drawn  into  bars, 
they  are  called  scrap-forgings. 

Scratch,  (shratch,)  v.  a.  To  tear,  mark,  or  score  with 
slight  incisions,  ragged  and  uneven  ;  to  rub  ami  tear  the 
surface  of  with  something  sharp  or  ragged;  to  wound 
or  lacerate  slightly;  to  cut  with  the  nails ;  as,  to  scratch 
one’s  head,  to  scratch  glass  with  a  diamond,  to  scratch 
garden-mould  with  a  rake,  she  scratched  his  face  with 
her  nails,  Ac. 

—To  dig  or  excavate  with  the  claws  ;  as,  a  mole  scratches 
a  burrow.  —  To  write  or  draw  hurriedly  or  awkwardly  ; 
as,  to  scratch  out  a  pamphlet.  Swift.  (R.)  —  To  mark 
with  erasures;  as,  to  scratch  a  ticket.  (American.) 

(Sports.)  In  horse-racing,  to  withdraw  a  horse  from 
a  race  after  its  being  entered  for  running;  as,  the  Oaks 
favorite  was  scratched  at  four  o’clock  to-day. 

— a.  Drawn  together  hastily  or  without  selection,  to  ac¬ 
complish  a  certain  purpose,  in  place  of  the  regular  per¬ 
formers;  as,  a  scratch  crew  of  oarsmen,  a  scratch  eleven 
at  cricket,  a  scratch  team  of  horses,  Ac. 

— n.  A  rent ;  a  break  in  the  surface  of  anything  made  by 
scratching,  or  by  rubbing  with  anything  edged,  pointed, 
or  ragged;  a  laceration  with  the  nails  or  claws. 

(Sports.)  In  boxing,  a  line  drawn  across  the  ring,  up 
to  which  pugilists  are  brought  by  their  seconds,  when 
they  commence  to  exchange  blows  ;  —  hence,  test,  trial, 
or  proof  of  pluck  or  courage ;  as,  he  came  up  to  the 
scratch  like  a  man.  (Colloq.)  —  A  kind  of  wig  which 
only  partially  covers  the  head ; — also,  called  scratch-wig. 

— (Far.)  A  disease  in  horses  consisting  of  dry  chaps, 
rifts,  or  scabs,  between  the  heel  and  pastern  joint. 

Buchanan. 

Scratch -cradle.  Same  as  Cat’s  •  cradle,  q.  v. — Old 
Scratchy  a  cant  term  for  the  Devil. 

Sc*  rat  i'll'-  bac  k,  to.  A  kind  of  plaything  used  at  cer¬ 
tain  English  fairs,  which,  when  drawn  quickly  along 
the  back  of  a  person,  makes  a  noise  like  that  of  tearing 
cloth,  as  if  his  coat  were  torn.  —  Bulwer. 

Scratcir-hnisli,  to.  A  cylindrical  bundle  of  fine  steel 
or  brass  wires,  bound  tightly  in  the  centre,  with  the 
ends  projecting  on  each  side,  so  as  to  form  a  stiff  brush 
for  scratching  and  cleaning  metals  preparatory  to  gild¬ 
ing  or  silvering.  —  Tomlinson. 

Scratch'd*,  to.  One  who,  or  that  which,  scratches. 

(Zobl.)  An  order  of  birds,  comprising  those  which 
scratch  when  seeking  food,  as  the  common  hen,  Ac.  It 
is  identical  with  the  order  Rasores,  7.  v. 

Scratch  in**  ly,  adv.  After  the  manner,  or  with  the 
action  of.  scratching. 

Scratch-weed,  n.  The  cleavers.  See  Galium 

Scrawl,  v.  a.  (Another  form  of  Scroll,  7.  v.)  To  write 
or  draw  carelessly,  awkwardly,  or  irregularly  ;  to  write 
inelegantly  or  unevenly  ;  to  scribble  ;  to  scratch  ;  as,  to 
scrawl  a  letter. 

— v.  to.  To  write  unskilfully,  unevenly,  or  inelegantly; 
he  scrawls  his  writing  so  that  it  is  barely  legible. 

— to.  Awkward,  unskilful,  or  inelegant  penmanship  or 
chirography ;  also,  a  piece  of  writing  hastily  and  badly 
penned;  as,  excuse  this  hurried  scrawl. —  An  Ameri¬ 
can  localism  for  a  broken  branch  or  piece  of  brushwood. 

Scrawl'er,  n.  One  who  scrawls  ;  a  hasty,  off-hand,  or 
inelegant  writer. 

Scraw'ny,  a.  See  Sorannt. 

Scray,  to.  (Zool.)  The  common  Tern,  Sterna  hirundo. 

Screak,  (skrek,)  v.  to.  [Swed.  skrika  ;  Dan.  skrige.\  To 
utter  a  sharp,  shrill,  sudden  outcry  or  scream ;  to  screech  ; 
to  creak,  as  a  door,  wheel,  Ac. 

— to.  A  screech  ;  a  screaking. 

Scream,  ( sMem ,)  v.  to.  [A.  S.  hryman ,  hreman  ;  Ger. 
riihmen. j  To  shriek  ;  to  utter  a  sudden,  sharp  outcry, 
as  in  terror  or  acute  pain  ;  to  utter  a  shrill,  harsli  cry, 
often  long  continued,  with  momentary  intermissions; 
as,  a  screaming  child. 

— to.  A  shriek,  or  sharp,  shrill  cry,  uttered  in  acute  pain, 
or  in  a  sudden  fright :  a  screech  ;  a  harsh,  strident  cry  ; 
as,  the  scream  of  a  woman  in  agony,  the  scream  of  cer¬ 
tain  sea-birds,  Ac. 

Scrcam'er,  to.  (Zool.)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
Palamedea ,  order  lnsessores , closely  al lied  to  the  Jacanas, 
and  so  called  from  their  loud  and  harsh  cry.  P.  ernmuta , 
the  Horned  Screamer,  or  Kamichi.  inhabits  swamps  in 
Brazil  and  Guiana,  and  feeds  on  the  leaves  and  seeds  of 
aquatic  plants. 

Scree,  to.  An  English  provincialism  for  a  small  stone 
or  pebble. 

Screech,  v.  a.  [Ir.  sgreach.]  To  cry  out  with  a  sharp, 
shrill  voice;  to  utter  a  sudden,  shrill  cry,  as  in  affright, 
or  severe  pain  or  distress  ;  to  scream  ;  to  shriek  ;  to  ut¬ 
ter  a  sharp  cry,  as  an  owl. 

— to.  A  sharp,  shrill  cry.  uttered  in  acute  pain  or  in  terror; 
a  harsh,  shrill  cry,  as  of  an  owl  or  other  bird;  a  screak. 

Screech'-owl,  to.  An  owl  that  sends  forth  a  harsh, 
discordant  cry  at  night;  as,  •*  the  screech-owl's  dismal 
note.”  —  Drayton. 

Screcch'y,  a.  hike  a  screech. 

Screed,  to.  (A.  S.  screade,  a  shred. J  (Arch.)  A  wooden 
rule  for  running  mouldings;  also,  one  of  the  extreme 
guides  on  the  margins  of  walls  and  ceilings  for  floating 
to,  by  the  aid  of  the  rules.  They  are  always  necessary 
for  running  a  cornice  when  the  ceiling  is  not  floated. 

Brande. 

^-[Gael  scread,  an  outcry. J  A  breaking  forth  into  a  sharp, 
shrill  sound  ;  as,  the  screed  of  a  bagpipe. —  A  long  ha¬ 
rangue,  homily,  or  tirade  on  any  subject;  as,  a  screed  of 
doctrine.  —  Sir  \V.  Scott. 

Screen,  to.  [ Fr.  icran ;  L.  Lat.  screo,  screnna.  screuna , 
an  edifice  of  some  sort,  with  or  without  a  key,  from  Ger. 
schrcin .]  Anything  that  separates  or  cuts  off  incon¬ 
venience  or  i tij ury  ; — hence,  that  which  shelters  or  pro¬ 
tects  from  danger,  or  prevents  inconvenience,  hides; 


from  view,  Ac. ;  as,  the  leafy  screen  of  a  forest,  her  beauty 
served  as  a  screen  to  her  errors. 

(Arch.)  An  open  partition  (Fig.  2325)  between  the 
nave  and  choir  of  a  church  or  cathedral,  to  divide  the 
officiating  priests  from  the  congregation.  Such  screens 
are  generally  highly  enriched  by  carving  and  gilding. 


Fig.  2325. —  parclose  screev, 

(Fjliel'i,  Berks.  England,  a.  d.  1480.) 


and  the  lower  panels  decorated  with  painting.  Above 
their  summit  the  rood  was  formerly  placed.  They  also, 
in  many  cases,  rail  off  altars,  chapels,  and  tombs  from 
the  rest  of  the  building.  —  Also,  in  modern  architecture, 
a  single  open  colonnade,  admitting  a  view  through  it,  is 
called  a  screen  of  columns. 

(Building.)  An  oblong,  coarse  sieve  or  riddle,  set  in  a 
wooden  framework,  and  used  to  separate  the  coarser 
from  the  finer  parts,  as  of  coal,  sand,  lime,  and  the  like. 

Screen  hulk-head.  (S'lip-building.)  The  bulk-head 
under  a  ship’s  round-house. 

— v.  a.  To  separate  or  cut  off  from  ipconvenience,  in¬ 
jury.  or  danger ;  to  afford  protection  to  by  hiding ;  to 
shield  ;  to  hide  ;  to  conceal  ;  as,  a  hill  screens  the  house 
from  tlie  north  winds,  his  mother  screens  his  faults. — 
To  pass  through  a  screen  ;  to  separate  the  coarse  part  of 
from  the  fine,  or  the  worthless  from  the  valuable;  as, 
to  screen  coal  or  lime. 

Screen'! US’,  n.  Act  of  sheltering  or  protecting  from 
inconvenience,  injury,  or  danger.  —  Act  of  sifting  earth, 
seeds,  sand,  coals,  Ac.,  through  a  large  oblong  sieve  or 
screen. 

Screen 'iiiyrs,  to.  pi.  The  drossy  matter  left  after  sift¬ 
ing  coal,  lime,  ashes,  Ac. 

.Screw,  (slcru,)  to.  [Lapp,  skrww ,  a  snail  ;  Icel.  skrufa , 
to  twist  J  A  cylinder  of  wood  or  metal  having  a  spiral 
groove  or  thread  winding  round  it  so  as  to  cut  all  the 
lines  drawn  on  its  surface  parallel  to  its  axis  at  the 
same  angle.  The  spiral  may  be  either  on  the  convex 
or  concave  surface  of  the  cylinder,  and  it  is  called  ac¬ 
cordingly  either  the  screw  or  the  nut.  The  screw  can 
hardly  be  called  a  simple  machine,  because  it  is  never 
used  without  a  lever  or  winch  to  move  it  home,  and 
then  it  becomes  an  engine  of  amazing  power  and  utility 
in  pressing  together  substances  that  have  little  cohe¬ 
sion,  or  in  raising  to  short  heights  ponderous  bodies. 
The  smith,  the  carpenter,  the  printer,  and  the  packer, 
all  use  screw’s  in  their  respective  occupations.  Bales 
of  wool,  cotton,  hay,  Ac.,  may  be  compressed  by  means 
of  a  screw  into  packages,  the  specific  gravity  of  which 
shall  be  much  heavier  than  an  equal  volume  of  water. 
Such  packages  will  then  sink  in  the  ocean  like  a  can¬ 
non-shot.  Moreover,  many  of  our  domestic  operations 
are  performed  by  means  of  presses  or  screw’s,  as  the 
making  of  cheese,  sugar,  oil.  and  wine.  The  screw  pos¬ 
sesses  one  great  advantage  over  the  inclined  plane,  from 
which  its  principle  or  action  may  be  said  to  be  derived. 
The  great  attrition  or  friction 
which  takes  place  in  the  screw 
is  useful  by  retaining  it  in  any 
state  to  which  it  has  once  been 
brought,  and  continuing  the  ef¬ 
fect  after  the  power  is  removed. 

—  The  endless  screw.  In  Fig.  2326 
the  thread  of  the  screw  works 
between  the  teeth  of  the  wheel, 
and  turns  it.  Since,  as  fast  as 
the  teeth  at  the  left  escape  from 
the  screw  those  on  the  right 
come  up  to  it.  the  screw  acts  on 
the  w  heel  continually : — hence  the  name  of  the  machine. 

— Anything  shaped  or  acting  after  the  manner  of  a  screw  ; 
particularly,  a  Screw-pr  peller,  7.  v. 

—  In  English  cant,  salary  ;  pay  ;  wages  :  hire ;  as,  he  gets  a 
good  screw.  —  An  extortioner;  a  miser;  a  skinflint;  a 
mean,  parsimonious,  close-fisted,  good-for-nothing 
wretch;  a  sharp  or  close  bargainer;  —  also,  an  inter¬ 
viewer  ;  a  persistent  questioner ;  a  clamorous  mendicant ;  1 
a  harsh,  inexorable  instructor.  —  A  corkscrew.  (Colloq.)  | 
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A  small  quantity  rolled  up  cylindrically  in  paper;  as, 
bring  me  a  pipe  and  screw. — A  weedy  or  unsound  horse, 
useful  as  a  hack,  and  generally  exhibiting  showy  action 
and  apparently  good  points;  as,  "lie’s  not  a  roarer,  but, 
by  Jove,  lie’s  a  screw.” 

( Naut .)  A  screw-steamer;  a  propeller;  a  steamer 
propelled  by  a  screw  instead  of  paddle-wheels. 

— In  American  university  cant,  a  searching  or  strict  ex¬ 
amination  of  a  student  by  airTnstructor. 

Archimedian  screw.  See  Archimedes  Screw. 

To  pat  under  the  screw,  to  subject  to  a  severe  test, 
ordeal,  or  experience  ;  to  tyrannize  over. 

Screw,  r.  a.  To  turn,  or  apply  a  screw  to;  to  press, 
fasten,  or  make  firm  by  a  screw  ;  as,  to  screw  a  press. — 
To  press  ;  to  squeeze  ;  to  force;  as.  to  screw  one’s  cour¬ 
age.  —  To  oppress  by  exaction;  to  use  stringent  meas¬ 
ures  toward;  as.  to  screw  a  tenant.  —  To  deform  by 
contortions;  to  distort;  as,  to  screw  one’s  face  into  a 
hypocritical  smile. 

— In  American  university  cant,  to  examine  rigidly  or 
minutely,  as  a  student. 

To  screw  out.  to  squeeze  or  force  out ;  to  extort;  ns, 
the  admission  was  screwed  out  of  him  witli  reluctance. 
—  To  screw  up,  to  force;  to  bring  to  hear  by  severe  pres¬ 
sure.  —  To  screw  in,  to  force  in  by  turning  or  twisting. 

— To  be  oppressive  or  exacting;  to  enforce  exorbitant 
demands  ;  as,  a  screwing  landlord.  —  To  become  intoxi¬ 
cated  by  liquor  ;  as.  he  came  home  screwed. 

Screw-bolt,  to.  Same  as  Tap-dolt,  7.  v. 

Sc  1*4* w '-dock,  to.  A  kind  of  graving-dock  in  which 
large  screws  form  an  important  part  of  the  machinery 
for  raising  and  lowering  vessels. 

Screw'-cl river,  to.  An  implement  used  in  turning 
screws. 

Screw  er.  to.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  screws. 

Screw  -jack,  n  A  strong  screw  for  lifting  or  support¬ 
ing  a  heavy  weight ;  it  rests,  by  means  of  a  large  nut, 
upon  a  hollow  base  or  pedestal,  ami  is  raised  or  lowered 
by  turning  the  nut ;  a  jack-screw. 

Screw'-key,w.  A  tool  used  for  grasping  the  flat  sides 
of  the  heads  of  large  screws,  such  as  are  used  in  engines 
and  other  large  works.  The  heads  are  usually  octagonal 
laterally;  and  the  wrench  is  made  of  two  portions,  like 
hammers,  one  sliding  upon  the  other, so  that  screw-heads 
can  he  grasped  of  different  sizes. 

Screw  -pile*,  n.  pi.  Piles  serving  as  a  support  for 
light  houses,  Ac. 

Screw'-pine,  to.  (Bot.)  See  Pandanace.<e. 

Screw'-plale.  to.  A  thin  plate  of  steel  perforated  with 
a  number  of  holes  with  internal  screws,  to  be  employed 
in  forming  external  screws. 

Sc  row  -press,  to.  (Mach.)  A  press  in  which  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  force  is  performed  by  means  of  a  screw,  as 
distinguished  from  a  hydraulic-press,  or  a  lever-press. 

Screw'-propcller,  to.  (Naut.)  An  instrument  placed 
at  the  back  part  of  a  steam  vessel  for  the  purpose  of 
propelling  her  through  the  water.  When  first  used,  it 
had  one  or  two  entire  turns  round  the  axis,  but  is  now 
made  with  two  blades, 
each  forming  about  one- 
sixth  part  only  of  one 
turn,  and  this  is  found 
to  give  more  power  with 
less  friction  (Fig.  2327). 

The  propeller  is  turned 
rapidly  round  in  the 
water,  from  which  it 
meets  with  resistance  in 
a  direction  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  surface  of  its 
blades;  hut,  as  this  is 
oblique  to  the  direction 
of  rotation,  the  force  is 
exerted  in  two  direc¬ 
tions;  one  directly  op¬ 
poses  this  rotation,  and 
is  overcome  by  the 
power  of  the  steam-engine,  the  other  is  in  a  direction 
towards  the  ship,  overcoming  the  inertia  of  the  vessel 
and  the  friction  and  resistance  of  the  water  ;  so  that  the 
ship  is  moved  along,  and  the  propeller  winds  its  way 
through  tin*  water  in  a  spiral  direction,  as  an  ordinary 
screw  does  through  the  hollow  screw  made  to  fit  it,  the 
vessel  travelling  at  a  speed  proportionate  to  the  screw's 
revolutions.  See  Propeller. 

Screw'-shcll,  «.  ( Conch .)  The  shell  of  the  Wreath- 
shell,  q.  v. 

Screw '-sfca mcr,  to.  A  steamer  propelled  by  aecrew. 

Sere w '-stem,  to.  (Bot.)  See  Centaurella. 

Screw'-tap,  w.  An  external  tapering  screw,  used  in 
the  formation  of  internal  screws. 

Screw'- valve,  to.  (Mach  )  A  stop-cock  fitted  with  a 
puppet- valve  moved  by  a  screw. 

Screw'-  wren  ell,  (- rinch ,)  to.  A  wrench  used  in  turn¬ 
ing  screws. 

Seri  ba,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Oswego  co.,  34  m.  N.N.W.  of  Syracuse;  pop.  abt.  5,000. 

Scrib'bct,  to.  A  painter's  pencil. — Simmonds. 

Scribble.  ( skrll/bl ,)  v.  a.  [Formerly  scrabble,  dimin. 
of  scrape  :  Du.  schrabben,  to  scratch,  krabbelen,  toscrib- 
ble.J  To  write  carelessly;  to  write  with  haste  or  with¬ 
out  care  or  regard  to  correctness  or  elegance;  as,  to 
scribble  a  note.  —  To  fill  with  artless  or  valueless  writ¬ 
ing. —  In  the  woollen  manufacture,  to  run  through  the 
scribbling-maeliine. 

— v.  w.  To  scrawl :  to  write  without  care  or  elegance. 

_ n.  Hasty,  careless,  or  inelegant  penmanship  or  hand¬ 
writing;  a  writing  of  little  importance  or  value;  as,  a 
hasty  scribble. 

Scrib'bler,  to.  One  who  scribbles,  or  w  rites  carelessly  or 
inelegantly. — A  petty  author;  a  writer  of  no  reputation; 
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a  publishers  hack;  a  penny-a-liner:  as,  “The  most  co¬ 
pious  writers  are  thearnintest  scribblers .” — L' Estrange. 

(Manuf.)  A  scribbling-machine. 

Scrib  bling,  n.  Act  of  scribbling,  or  writing  hastily 
or  carelessly.  —  In  the  woollen  manufacture,  the  first 
coarse  carding  of  wool  preparatory  to  the  final  carding. 

Scrib'blinsfly.  adv.  In  a  scribbling  way. 

Scrib'bl  in  ^•machine,  n.  (Mach.)  The  machine 
used  for  the  first  carding  of  wool. 

Scribe,  n.  [Fr. :  Lat.  scriba — scribo :  W.  ysgrifaw.  to 
notch,  to  write.]  A  writer;  —  particularly,  a  public 
writer;  a  notary;  a  secretary  ;  an  amanuensis;  a  clerk. 

(Script.)  A  word  frequently  used,  and  in  various  sig¬ 
nifications.  In  its  original  signification  it  denotes  a 
writer,  and  was  first  applied  to  an  officer  of  the  king 
answering  to  our  Secretary  of  State.  It  caine  afterwards 
to  be  applied  to  such  as  were  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
pen,  and  tlieu  simply  a  learned  man,  or  one  learned  in 
the  Jewish  Scriptures.  In  the  New  Testament  times  the 
S.  were  a  numerous  class,  and  were  generally  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi.  They  were  the  “doctors  of  the  law,”  whose 
office  was  to  explain  the  law;  and  a  number  of  them 
had  seats  in  the  Sanhedrim. 

— v.  a.  (Joinery.)  To  fit,  as  one  edge  of  a  board  or  plank 
to  another  edge,  or  to  a  surface;  to  fit,  as  one  piece  to 
another,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  fibres  of  the 
two  pieces  into  perpendicularity  with  each  other. 

Scribe,  (skreeb.)  Augustin  Eugene,  a  French  dramatic 
writer,  b.  at  Paris,  1791.  He  was  educated  for  the  law. 
but  soon  abandoned  it  for  the  stage.  His  first  play,  Le 
Derris,  was  produced  in  1811,  and  at  once  made  him  a 
name.  From  that  time  till  his  death  he  was  a  most  pro¬ 
lific  writer,  frequently  employing  assistants;  and  his 
influence  remained  unshaken  through  all  the  political 
changes  of  France.  He  has  been  called  the  greatest 
wholesale  manufacturer  of  bon-mots.  the  Rothschild  of 
epigrams,  and  the  autocrat  of  vaudevilles.  A  sly  polit¬ 
ical  satire  pervades  some  of  his  plays,  and  had  consider¬ 
able  influence  at  one  time  on  the  course  of  public  opin¬ 
ion.  The  first  of  his  five-act  prose  plays  was  Bertrand 
and  Raton,  which  appeared  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  sec  forth  some  great  persous  in  a 
very  contemptible  light.  $cril>e  sought  only  to  amuse, 
and  very  clearly  adapted  his  productions  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times  and  the  tastes  of  various  audiences.  He  wrote 
about  400  pieces  of  various  kinds.  Among  the  numer¬ 
ous  libretti  composed  by  him  are  Robert  le  Diable ,  Fra 
Diavolo ,  Les  Diamans  de  la  Couronne,  Les  Huguenots , 
and  La  Juive.  Among  his  other  most  celebrated  pieces 
are  La  Camaraderie ,  Le  Comte  Ory ,  Une  Chaine ,  and  Le 
Terre  d'Eau.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Freuch  Academy. 
D.  1861. 

Scrib'er,  n.  A  sharp-pointed  tool,  or  marking  awl, 
used  by  joiners  for  drawing  lines  on  boards,  Ac. 

Scrib  ing*,  n.  (Joinery.)  Act  of  fitting  one  piece  of 
wood  upon  another,  so  that  the  fibres  of  both  may  be 
perpendicular  to  each  other,  and  the  end  cut  away  across 
the  fibres,  so  as  to  fit  upon  the  slide  of  the  other;  also, 
the  edge  of  a  board  when  fitted  upon  any  surface. 

Scrib'ing-irou,  (Turn,)  n.  An  iron-pointed  imple¬ 
ment  for  scoring  casks  and  logs. 

Scritl.  n.  Same  as  Screed,  q.  v. 

Scriggle.  ( skrig'gl ,)  v.  a.  To  wriggle; — an  English 
provincialism. 

Seri  ill  in  ;ige.  ( skrim'maj ,)  n.  [From  skirmish.]  A 
melee:  a  free  fight:  a  general  row;  as,  fists  and  fire¬ 
arms  were  alike  used  in  the  scrimmage. 

Scrimp,  r.  a.  [Du.  kidnipen,  to  shrivel,  to  shrink.]  To 
limit;  to  confine;  to  cut  down  ;  to  shorten;  to  contract; 
as,  to  scrimp  a  garment; — an  English  provincialism. 

— a.  Short ;  contracted;  straitened;  scanty  ; — used  as  an 
American  localism. 

— n.  A  niggard  ;  a  screw ;  a  close-fisted,  parsimonious 
person.  (  Local  American.) 

Scriiup'iiigiy,  ado.  Iu  a  scrimping  or  scanty  man¬ 
ner. 

Seri  ill  p'ness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  scrimp. 

Scrim ption,  (tkrim'shun,)  n.  A  trifling  quantity ;  a 
little  bit:  a  narrow  pittance; — an  English  provincialism. 

Scring*e,  ( tkrinj ,)  v.  a.  To  cringe; — au  American  lo¬ 
calism. 

Scrip,  n.  [Icel.  skreppa ,  a  purse;  L.  Lat.  scrippum.] 
A  wallet;  a  satchel;  a  reticule;  a  small  bag;  as,  a 
leathern  scrip. 

— n.  [Lat.  scriptum.]  A  small  writing,  certificate,  register, 
or  schedule;  any  piece  of  paper  written  on  ;  as,  “Call 
them  man  by  man.  according  to  the  scrip” — Shaks. 

(Finance.)  An  interim- writing  entitling  a  party  to  a 
share,  or  shares,  in  any  company,  or  to  an  allocation  of 
stock  in  general,  which  interim-writing  or  scrip  is  ex¬ 
changed  after  registration  iu  a  formal  certificate ;  as. 
bank  scrip ,  railroad  scrip.  Ac. 

Script,  n.  (Law.)  An  original  instrument  or  docu¬ 
ment. — Bourier. 

(Print.)  A  kind  of  type  cast  in  imitation  of  writing ; 
—  called  by  the  French  Anglaise. 

/me  m  fiuntcd  m  c/ cufU 

Scrip  tory,  a.  [From  Lat.  scribere,  scriptum,  to  write.] 
Expressed  or  conveyed  in  writing. 

Script«iraI.^sArf/>t  yMr-a/,)a.  [From  serpture.]  Con¬ 
tained  in  the  Scriptures,  that  is, in  the  Bible;  according 
to  the  Scriptures  or  sacred  oracles;  biblical ;  as,  a  Script¬ 
ural  passage. 

Script  Ural  ism,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  script¬ 
ural  ;  literal. 

Script'uraliftf .  n.  One  who  adheres  to  the  literal  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  basis  of  all  knowledge. 

Script'ural ly,  ado.  In  a  scriptural  manner. 

Script'll  mill  ess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  script¬ 
ural. 


Scripture,  ( skript'yur .)  n.  [Lat.  scriptura.  a  writing.] 
In  the  literal  sense,  anything  written;  appropriately, 
aud  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  NVw 
Testaments,  as  being  the  most  important  of  all  writ¬ 
ings.  They  are  frequently  called  the  Sacred  or  Holy 
Scriptures ,  from  the  character  of  the  doctrines  which 
they  teach.  See  Bible. 

Script  urist,  n.  One  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures. 

Seri  tell.  n.  Same  as  Screech,  q.  r.  (r.) 

Scriv'en,  iu  Georgia ,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on  S.  Caroli¬ 
na  ;  area,  540  sq.m.  Rivers.  Savannah  and  Ogeechee 
rivers.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  sandy.  Cap.  Sylvania. 
Pap.  abt.  10,000. 

Scriv  ener,  n.  [Fr  icrivain ;  W.  ysgrifenwr.fi  writer.] 
A  scribe;  a  writer:  formerly,  one  whose  occupation  was 
to  draw  contracts  or  other  wiitings.  —  One  whose  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  place  money  at  interest;  a  money-lender ;  a 
usurer;  as,  a  griping  scrivener. —  A  writing-master.  «  R.) 

Scrobic'ulatc.  Scrobic  ulated.  a.  [From  Lat. 
scrobiculus ,  dim  in.  of  scrobis ,  a  ditch.]  ( Bot .)  Pitted,  as 
certain  leaves. 

Scrofula,  (skrofyu-la.)  n.  (Med.)  A  tedious  and  mul¬ 
tiform  disease,  hereditary  in  its  nature,  and  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  marks  of  which  is  a  tendency  to 
swelling  of  the  glandular  parts,  which  sometimes 
suppurate,  and  discharge  a  curdy,  mixed  matter,  and 
are  very  difficult  to  heal.  The  name  is  said  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  Lat.  scrofa ,  or  scropha ,  a  sow ;  bnt  w  hy  it  is 
so  called  must  be  left  to  faucy  or  conjecture.  The  per¬ 
sons  in  whom  scrofulous  disease  is  most  apt  to  mani¬ 
fest  itself  are  marked  duriug  childhood  by  pale  and 
pasty  complexions,  large  heads,  narrow  chests,  protu¬ 
berant  bellies,  soft  and  flabby  muscles,  and  a  languid 
and  feeble  circulation.  It,  however,  often  accompanies 
a  variety  of  the  sanguineous  temperament  also,  and  is 
indicated  by  light  or  red  hair,  gray  or  blue  eyes,  w  ith 
large  and  sluggish  pupils,  and  long,  silky  lashes,  a  fair, 
transparent  brilliancy  of  skin,  and  rosy  cheeks.  This 
red  color  is,  however,  easily  changed  by  cold  to  purple 
or  livid,  and  the  extremities  are  subject  to  chilblains. 
Such  children  are  often  extremely  clever,  and  ready  of  1 
apprehension,  of  eager  tempers  and  warm  affections, 
lively,  ardent,  imaginative,  and  susceptible.  It  is  fre¬ 
quent,  also,  though  less  common,  in  what  is  called  the 
melancholic  or  bilious  temperament,  «. in  persons  of 
dark,  muddy  complexion  aud  harsh  skin,  in  whom  the 
mental  and  bodily  energies  are  more  sluggish  and  dull. 
The  disease,  however,  frequently  occurs  in  persons  who 
do  not  exhibit  any  of  these  symptoms.  It  is  one  of 
those  diseases  that  are  in  a  very  marked  degree  hered¬ 
itary.  Like  other  hereditary  tendencies,  it  may  some¬ 
times  skip  over  a  generation  or  two,  and  reappear,  just 
as  family  likenesses  do.  The  tendency  mny  be  so  strong 
that  no  care  will  prevent  its  manifestation,  or  so  faint 
as  never  to  brea*k  out  into  actual  mischief,  if  the  excit¬ 
ing  causes  be  warded  off.  Among  the  exciting  causes 
are  insufficient  nutriment,  exposure  to  wet  and  cold, 
impurity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  want  of  natural  exer¬ 
cise,  and  mental  disquietude.  Climate  exercises  a  very 
marked  influence  upon  it.  and  there  is  none  more  favor¬ 
able  for  its  development  than  our  own.  A  moist,  cold, 
and  variable  climate  is  particularly  favorable  to  its  de¬ 
velopment,  while  on  the  other  band,  a  hot  or  a  very 
cold  climate  protects  against  it.  S.  usually  manifests 
itself  in  indolent  glandular  tumors,  frequently  iu  the 
neck,  at  first  free  from  pain  and  inflammation,  but  pro¬ 
ceeding  slowly  to  au  inflammatory  state,  and  gradually 
and  generally,  after  a  long  time,  forming  an  ulcer, 
which  is  extremely  difficult  to  heal.  Iu  some  cases  the 
eyes  and  eyelids  are  the  principal  seat  of  the  disease, 
having  constantly  a  very  inflamed  aspect.  The  bones 
of  scrofulous  persons  are  also  liable  to  disease,  especially 
those  of  the  spine;  and  generally,  the  diseases  and  acci¬ 
dents  that  happeu  with  comparatively  little  inconve¬ 
nience  to  others,  are  productive  of  very  troublesome  and 
alarming  consequences  in  scrofulous  constitutions.  The 
lungs  are  particularly  liable  to  attack  in  such  cases, 
giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  tubercles  in  that  organ, 
which  are  so  marked  a  feature  in  Phthisis,  q.  r.  The 
treatment  consists  chiefly  in  raising  the  tone  of  the 
system  by  moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air,  with  suita¬ 
ble  nourishment,  sufficient  clothing,  and  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  bowels.  Sea-bathing,  if  it  can  be  l*>rne, 
or  sponging  the  skin  with  tepid  salt  and  water,  followed 
by  diligent  rubbing  with  coarse  towels  and  the  flesh¬ 
brush,  are  very  beneficial.  Much  good  is  frequently 
derived  from  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil ;  and  iodine  is  often 
found  to  he  of  benefit.  S**»*  King’s  evil. 

Sorofnlous.a.  [Fr.  scrofuleux.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  scrofula,  or  partaking  of  its  •nature  ;  as,  a  scrofulous 
habit  of  body. 

— Diseased  or  a  ff.*cted  with  scrofula:  as,  a  scrofulous  person. 

ScroF ulously.  ado.  In  a  scrofulous  manner. 

Scroll,  ( skrol ,)  n.  [Corrupted  from  roll.]  A  roll  of  paper 
or  parchment,  or  a  writing  formed  Into  a  roll ;  a  first 
copy  or  rough  draught  of  anything;  a  schedule  :  as,  an 
epistolary  scroll.  —  A  mark  or  flourish  appended  to  a 
person's  signature  to  a  writing,  aud  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  a  seal. 

(Arch.)  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  ornamentation 
which  resembles  a  band  arranged  in  undulations  or  con¬ 
volutions;  also,  the  volute  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
capitals. 

(Her.)  That  part  of  the  outward  ornamentation  of  a 
shield  or  achievement  on  which  the  motto  is  inscribed. 

(Sltip-building.)  A  curved  piece  of  timber  bolted  to 
the  knee  of  the  head  by  way  of  ornament. 

Scrolled,  (skriild.)  a.  Inclosed  in  a  scroll  or  roll; 
formed  into  a  scroll. 

Scrophularia.  n.  (Bot.)  The  Fig-wort,  the  typical 
genus  of  the  order  Scrophulariacrse ,  q.  v. 
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Scrophularia  cere,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  The  Fig-wort  fam¬ 
ily.  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Bignoniales.  DiaG. 
Axile  placentie,  al¬ 
buminous  seeds,and 
cot yledous  scarcely 
larger,  or  not  60 
large.  as  the  radicle. 

—  They  are  herbs, 
or  rarely  shrubbery 
plauts.  with  op|H>- 
site  leaves  (gener¬ 
ally).  Inflorescence 
axillary.  Flowers 
anisomerous.  irreg¬ 
ular.  Calyx  per¬ 
sistent,  4-5-parti te ; 
estivation  imbri¬ 
cate.  Stamens  2,  or 
4  didynamous,  rare¬ 
ly  5,  with  introrse 
anthers.  Ovary  usu- 
ally2-celled.its  com¬ 
ponent  carpels  be¬ 
ing  placed  ante¬ 
rior  and  posterior; 
style  1.  Fruit  usu¬ 
ally  capsular,  rarely 
baccate,  generally 
2 -celled;  embryo 
straight  or  slightly 
curved.  The  plants 
of  this  order  are 
found  in  all  parts  Fig.  2328.  —  gerardia  purpurea. 
of  the  globe,  and  a  (1,  Calyx  and  style.) 

great  number  are 

cultivated  in  our  gardens  on  acconnt  of  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers.  See  Antirrhinum.  Calceolaria,  Gerar¬ 
dia,  Mimllcs,  Veronica.)  Some  are  powerful  poisons, 
and  all  must  t«e  regarded  with  suspicion.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  medicinal  plant  of  the  order  is  the  Foxglove. 
See  Digitalis. 

Scro  tal,  a.  (Med.)  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  the 

scrotum  ;  as.  scrotal  hernia. 

ScrotiForui.  a.  Pouch-shaped. 

Scrotocele.  (slro’lo-sel,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  scrotum , 
aud  Gr.  kele,  a  tumor.]  (Med.)  Hernia  in  the  scrotum. 

Scro  tum,  n.  Lat.  (Jnal.)  The  membraneous  bag  in 
which  the  testicles,  or  chief  male  organs  of  generation, 
are  suspended  in  the  higher  vertebrate  animals;  the  cod. 

Scronge,  (skrooj,)  r.  a.  To  crowd;  to  squeeze;  —  an 
American  colloquialism. 

Scrow',  n.  A  clipping  from  a  leathern  skin. 

Scrub,  r.  a  (imp.  and  pp.  scrubbed,)  (skrubd.)  [Ger 
schrubben  ;  Du  schrobben.]  To  rob  hard,  either  with  the 
hand,  or  with  a  cloth  or  an  instrument ;  usually,  to  rub 
bard  with  a  brush,  or  with  something  coarse  or  rough, 
for  the  purjM»se  of  cleaning,  scouring,  or  marking;  as, 
to  scrub  a  floor  or  deck,  to  scrub  kitchen  utensils,  to 
scrub  one’s  face  with  a  towel. 

— r.  n.  To  lal*or  hard  or  ster-dily;  to  be  diligent  and  pen¬ 
urious;  as,  to  scrub  for  a  living. 

— n.  One  who  works  hard,  and  lives  sparingly  or  meanly; 
a  drudge;  as.  a  publisher’s  scrub.  —  Anything  small, 
mean,  or  despicable. 

— A  worn-out  brush  or  broom  — Low  underwood:  brush; 
undergrowth  ;  stunted  boscage:  as.  the  Papuan  scrub. 

— a.  Mean:  scrubby;  paltry;  despicable ;  contemptible ; 
as.  a  scrub  joint  of  meat. 

Scrub  bed.  Scrub  by,  a.  Small,  mean,  and  con¬ 
temptible;  stunted  in  growth;  niggardly;  shabby; 
paltry :  as.  a  scrubbed boy.  a  scrubby  cur.  a  scrubby  dinner. 

Scrub’grass,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Venango 

co.;  pop.  abt.  1.6U0. 

Scrub  Island,  in  tbeW.  Indies. 3*4  m.  N.E.  of  Tortola. 

Scrub  -race,  *»•  A  running-match  between  mean  ani¬ 
mals.  got  up  for  diversion. 

Scrub-stone,  n.  An  English  provincialism  for  a 
species  of  calciferous  sandstone. 

ScrufF.  n.  The  nape  of  the  neck  ;  as.  I  took  him  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck  and  kicked  him  out  of  doors. 

Scrummage,  n.  An  infrequent  orthography  ofScRiM- 
Mage.  q.  r. 

Scrumptious.  (skrum'shus,)a.  Choice:  fine;  select; 
fastidious  ;  luxurious  ;  as.  a  scrumptious  fellow.  (U.  S.) 

Scrunch',  r.  a.  To  crunch  ;  to  sc  ranch. 

Scruple,  (skru'pl,)  n.  [Fr.  scrupule :  Lat.  scrupulus, 
scrupulum ,  from  scrupus.  solicitude.]  In  a|K»thecaries’ 
weight,  the  third  part  of  a  drachm,  or  twenty  grains. — 
Hence,  a  minute  or  infinitesimal  quantity;  as,  “  the 
smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence.”  —  S‘>a/.$. 

— Anxiety;  solicitude;  uneasiness;  difficulty;  trouble; 
doubt;  hesitation  from  the  difficulty  of  determining 
what  action  is  right  or  expedient:  backwardness;  re¬ 
luctance  to  decide  or  to  act;  perplexity;  as,  a  scruple 
of  conscience. 

To  make,  scruple,  to  hesitate  from  conscientious  motives. 

— r.  n.  To  have  hesitation  about  doing  anything;  to 
doubt;  to  be  restrained  by  motives  or  considerations  of 
conscience  or  expedience;  to  he  reluctant  to  lake  de¬ 
cision  or  action:  as.  i»e  does  not  scmple  to  help  himself 
to  other  people’s  money. 

— r.  a.  To  question  ;  to  hesitate,  or  be  reluctant,  to  be¬ 
lieve;  as.  to  scruple  the  correctness  of  an  assertion. 

Samp  ler,  n.  One  who  scruples,  hesitates,  or  doubts. 

Scrupulos  ity,  n.  L  Lat.  scrupulositas.)  Quality 
or  state  of  being  scrupulous;  doubtfulness;  the  caution 
or  tenderness  springing  from  the  fear  of  doing  wrong  or 
offending:  nicety  of  doubt,  or  punctilious  regard  to  ex¬ 
actness,  propriety,  or  etiquette:  overnicety:  fastidious¬ 
ness;  preciseness  ;  squeamish  or  overstrained  delicacy; 
as,  he  is  careful  to  a  degree  of  scrupulosity. 
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Scru  pulous,  a.  [Fr.  scrupuleux.]  Having  scruples 
or  doubts:  i in  lined  to  scruple;  nicely  dubious;  exer¬ 
cising  caution  hi  decision  or  action,  from  a  tear  of  offend¬ 
ing  or  wrong-doing  ;  as,  a  man  of  scrupulous  honesty, 
a  woman  of  scrupulous  delicacy. —  Exact  in  regarding 
facts;  nice;  careful;  cautious;*  vigilant ;  a a,  scrupulous 
observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

Scru  ptilously,  adv.  In  a  scrupulous  manner. 

Scru  |> u  lousncsH,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
scrupulous;  niceness,  exactness,  or  carefulness  in  deter¬ 
mining  or  in  acting,  from  a  regard  to  truth,  propriety, 
or  expedience. 

Ncrut  able,  a.  That  may  be  discovered  by  inquiry, 
scrutiny,  or  close  examination. 

Scrutineer',  «.  One  who  scrutinizes;  —  especially,  a 
person  who  examines  electoral  votes  to  determine  their 
legality.  _ 

Scrutinize c.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  scrutinized.)  (.db-u'- 
ti-ni:d.)  [From  scrutiny.]  To  search  closely  or  mi¬ 
nutely  ;  to  examine  or  inquire  into  critically ;  to  inves¬ 
tigate  narrowly  ;  to  pry  into ;  as,  his  affairs  were  strictly 
scrutinized. 

Scrutinize!*,  n.  One  who  scrutinizes  or  examines 
with  critical  care. 

Scru't in  izin^ly,  adv.  In  a  scrutinizing  manner; 
by  employing  close  research  ;  scrutinously. 

Kern  tin  oil  sly,  udr.  With  close  observation  or  criti¬ 
cal  regard. 

Scru  tiny,  n.  [Fr.  scrutin  ;  L.  Lat.  scruiinium.]  Close 
or  careful  search,  as  into  things  cast  aside,  for  something 
useful  or  desirable  ;  minute  inquiry  ;  careful  investiga¬ 
tion  ;  close  research  ;  critical  examination  ;  as,  his  char¬ 
acter  will  bear  scrutiny. 

(I til.)  In  parliamentary  language,  an  examination  of 
the  votes  given  at  an  election  by  an  election  committee, 
at  which  the  bad  given  on  both  sides  are  rejected,  and 
the  poll  corrected  accordingly. 

(Canon  L<iw.)  A  ticket,  or  little  paper  billet,  on  which 
a  vote  is  written. 

Scrutoirc,  (xJcru-twor',)  n.  Same  as  Escritoire,  q.  v. 

Mery',  n.  [From  descry.]  A  covey  of  wild  fowl. 

Scud  ^  .  n.  ( Icel.  skidts ,  quick,  rapid.J  T<»  flee  or  he 
driven  with  haste  or  celerity;  as,  he  scudded  oflf  before 
1  could  uccost  him. 

(Naut.)  To  run  before  the  wind  in  a  gale;  as,  the  ship 
scudded  under  bare  poles. 

— 1\  a.  To  pass  over  rapidly. 

— n.  Act  of  scudding;  a  driving  along;  a  rushing  or 
fleeing  with  precipitation.  —  Detached,  vapory  clouds 
hurried  along  rapidly  by  the  wind;  as,  flying  scud. — 
An  English  provincialism  for  a  sudden,  slight,  quick 
shower  ;  as,  a  scud  of  rain  ;  also,  a  covey  of  larks. 

Scmldle.  r  n.  [Dim.  of  scud.]  Same  as  Scuttle,  q.  v. 

Scu<le'r5,  Madeleine  de,  a  French  romancist,  b.  1607, 
was  the  sister  of  Georges  de  Scuderi,  a  poet  once  cele¬ 
brated,  now  forgotten.  She  wrote  a  large  number  of 
works,  which  were  once  highly  popular,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  great  length.  The  chief  of  these  w'ere  GleJia, 
in  10  vols..  and  Artamenes,  or  The  Grand  Cyrus,  also  in 
10  vols.  She  had  pensious  from  Cardinal  Mazarin  and 
Louis  XIV.  D.  1701. 

ScihIo,  (skod'do,)  n. ;  pi.  Scudi,  (skoo'dee.)  [It.,  a  shield: 
Fr.  ecu. j  Formerly  a  Roman  gold  coin,  in  value  about 
$15.70. — A  silver  money  of  account  iu  Italy,  equivalent 
(at  par  of  exchange)  to  about  $1.02. 

Soule,  n.  A  Scotticism  for  the  racket  used  in  the  game 
of  tennis. 

souir.  n.  Same  as  Scruff,  q.  v. 

Soil  file,  ( skufjl ,)  n.  [A.  S.  scu/an,  to  push,  shove, 
thrust ;  Dan.  shuffle,  to  cheat.]  A  confused  contest  or 
quarrel,  in  w’hich  the  parties  push  or  shove  violently 
against  each  other;  a  tumultuousstruggle  for  victory  or 
superiority  ;  a  fight;  as,  in  the  scuffle  lie  lost  his  hat. — 
A  garden  hoe. — A  child's  pinafore; — (an  English  prov.)  I 

— r.  n.  To  enter  into  a  close  grapple,  as  two  persons;  — 
hence,  to  strive  or  contend  confusedly  and  tumultu- 
otisly.  as  small  parties. 

Scuf  Hop.  n.  One  who  scuffles. — (Agric.)  A  field  or 
garden  implement  for  cutting  up  weeds  and  stirring  the 
surface  of  the  ground;  a  scuffle. 

Scug.  c.  a.  [Swed.  shugga,  to  shade.]  To  hide  ;  to  be 
in  ambush.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

— n.  A  place  of  shelter.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

Son lk',  v.  n.  See  Skulk. 

Son  I  k  or,  n.  Same  as  Skulker,  q.  v. 

Son  11.  n.  Same  as  Skull,  q.  r. 

— [Swed.,  Goth,  skat,  a  drinking  -  vessel.  See  Skull.] 
(Naut.)  A  cock-boat;  a  sculler;  also,  an  oar  so  short 
that  one  man  can  work  a  pair;  —  particularly,  an  oar 
placed  over  the  tuffrail  of  a  boat  and  plied  from  side  to 
side ;  as,  a  pair  of  sculls. 

— v.  a.  To  impel,  as  a  boat  by  moving  and  turning  an 
oar  over  the  stern  from  side  to  side. 

Son  11 'or,  n.  One  w  ho  sculls  or  rows  w  ith  sculls :  one 
who  impels  a  boat  by  an  oar  over  the  stern. — A  boat  im¬ 
pelled  by  one  man  with  two  6culls  or  short  oars. 

Scullery,  [Fr.  ecuelle ,  a  porringer.]  A  place  where 
dishes,  pots,  pans,  and  other  culinary  utensils  are  kept ; 
—  also,  a  back-kitchen,  or  place  in  which  the  dirtier 
kinds  of  kitchen  work  are  done. 

Sonl'lory-maiil.  n.  A  domestic  who  has  charge  of  a 
scullery;  a  scullion. 

Sonllion.  (skul'yun,)  n.  [0.  Fr.  sculitr.]  A  servant  who 
cleans  pots,  kettles,  and  other  utensils,  and  performs 
other  menial  services  about  the  kitchen  and  scullery. 

Scull's  (’reek,  in  Georgia,  enters  the  Ogeechee  from 
Emanuel  co. 

5*k*u  1  If  own.  formerly  Lockerton.  in  New  Jersey,  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  Salem  co  ,  abt.  15  ni.  E.  of  Salem. 

ScuLpm,  n.  (Zool.)  An  American  fish  of  the  genus 
Coitus,  q  v . 


Seulp'tor,  n.  [Lat  ]  One  whose  occupation  is  to  carve' 
wooU  or  stone  into  linages  or  figures;  a  carver ;  a  stat¬ 
uary  ;  as.  the  sculptor's  art. 

Sculp  Ires*,  n.  A  female  sculptor. 

Sculp  I  ii  rn  I,  a  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  sculpture  ; 
—lunce,  finely  w  r ought  or  chiselled;  as,  sculptural  finish. 

Sculpture.  [ sculptyur ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  sculptor  a,  from 
sculpo ,  sculjdum,  to  carve,  cut,  grave.]  The  art  of  carv¬ 
ing  wood,  stone,  or  other  material,  into  images  or  statues. 
—  Carved  work:  as,  living  sculpture.  (Dryden.)  — 
Strictly  speaking,  S.  is  the  art  of  cutting  or  carving  any 
material,  so  as  to  represent  form.  If  taken  iu  a  broad 
acceptation,  the  term  might  be  applied  to  gem-engrav¬ 
ing,  casting  iu  metal  or  otherwise,  modelling,  and' 
carving  generally.  Sculpture  may  be  broadly  divided 
into  Ed  it  to  and  Hound.  In  the  loruier,  single  figures 
or  groups  are  represented  as  more  or  less  raised,  but 
without  being  entirely  detached  from  a  buck-ground. 
According  to  the  latter  method,  insulated  figures,  such 
as  statues,  or  collections,  or  groups,  are  made,  so  as  to 
be  entirely  independent  of  a  back-grouud.  There  are 
various  opinions  as  to  which  is  the  most  ancient  of  the 
arts  of  painting  and  S.  It  we  place  credence  iu  Pliny’s 
story,  as  recorded  in  his  Natural  JJisO.ry,  relating  how 
the  daughter  of  Dibutades  funned  the  outliue  of  her 
lover's  profile  from  its  shadow  thrown  upon  a  wall,  an 
outliue  which  was  subsequently  filled  iu  with  clay  by 
the  lady’s  father,  we  must  allow  that  drawing  is  the, 
elder  art.  Indeed,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  drawn  design,  from  which  &  is  worked,  must  have 
been  the  prior  process.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  at¬ 
tempts  at  forming  the  representation  of  natural  forms, 
by  means  of  clay  or  other  plastic  substance,  must  have 
been  among  the  earliest  efforts  of  man's  ingenuity. 
Pliny  and  Pausanias  both  tell  us  that  clay,  stucco,  wax, 
and  plaster,  were  employed  by  the  ancients  to  form 
works  in  S.  Clay  was  used  for  architectural  ornaments, 
figures,  tiles,  lamps,  which,  when  baked,  were  called 
terra-coda,  or  baked  earth.  For  carved  works,  granite,  I 
porphyry,  basalt,  ivory,  bone,  alabaster,  and  wood  ot 
many  kinds  were  used.  In  short,  nearly  every  material, 
hard  or  soft,  was  employed  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  great  events,  or  to  do  honor  to  the  actions  of  heroes. 
Scattered  through  even  the  most  ancient  records,  we 
may  glean  that  men  from  the  earliest  times  venerated 
blocks  and  carved  stones.  In  the  23d  century  B.  c., 
Saban  possessed  images  of  his  domestic  gods  (in  Hebrew 
Seraphim).  Sculptured  works  have  been  lound  in  the 
most  ancient  Hindoo  caverns  and  grotto-temples.  It  has 
been  declared  that  the  history  of  sculpture  is  almost 
the  history  of  religiou.  In  the  inspired  writings,  the 
Israelites  are  repeatedly  exhorted  to  turn  away  from 
the  worship  of  images,  the  sculptured  works  of  their: 
own  hands.  The  idols  of  Egypt,  the  monstrosities  of ! 
Hindooism  and  of  Buddhism,  owe  their  origin  to  the 
superstition  of  the  people  of  India,  China,  and  of  Egypt, 
striving  as  they  did  to  give  to  sculptured  forms  the  sym¬ 
bolical  attributes  of  divinity.  This  superstitious  feeling 
was  the  force  that  actuated  those  ancient  sculptors  to 
exhibit  in  the  human  form,  combined  with  the  brute,  the 
symbols  of  intelligence  and  streugth.  As  to  the  lliu-i 
doos,  although  their  fancy  was  exuberant,  they  never 
reached  a  standard  of  pure  art.  In  the  ruins  of  Perse- 
polis  there  are  many  examples  attesting  to  the  fact  that 
the  Persians  possessed  many  works  of  sculpture.  Yet, 
as  this  ancient  people  never  carved  the  semblance  of  the 
human  form,  they  never  gained  a  just  conception  of  the 
majesty  of  nude  humanity.  S.  flourished  in  Assyria. 
The  researches  of  Messrs.  Layard  and  Botta  have  stocked 
the  museums  of  London  and  Paris  with  a  number  of 
colossal  slabs,  the  dates  of  which  range  from  the  time 
of  Sardanapalus.  b.  c.  930,  to  the  destruction  of  Nineveh, 
B.  c.  625.  In  these  colossal  emblems  of  the  sculptured  arts 
of  a  great  and  ancient  people,  we  find  human-headed, 
winged  bulls  and  lious,  and  representations  of  battles, 
sieges,  and  the  chase.  Probably  because  their  creators 
were  bound  by  rigid  conventional  rules,  these  slabs  show 
a  total  ignorance  of  perspective,  together  with  exagger¬ 
ated  and  inaccurate  drawing.  The  Egyptians  were  the 
first  who  elevated  sculpture  almost  to  pure  art.  This 
ingenious,  wealthy,  and  wise  people,  nevertheless,  were 
never  able  to  skake  off  a  heavy  uniformity  and  stiff  ugli¬ 
ness  which  characterized  all  their  works,  and  rendered 
them  vastly  inferior  to  the  Greeks.  This  inferiority  is 
held  by  some  writers  to  arise  from  the  want  of  beauty 
iu  the  natives  of  Egypt;  others  declare  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  absence,  among  this  nation,  of  any  public 
games,  where  the  human  form  in  its  proper  develop¬ 
ment  might  be  studied.  The  true  cause  would  appear 
to  be,  that  the  Egyptian  sculptors  always  wrought 
under  the  direction  of  the  priests,  who,  according  to 
Plato,  never  6iifftTed  them  to  innovate  anything  in 
their  art,  or  to  invent  any  new  subjects  or  any  new 
habits.  Hence,  the  art  remained  at  a  stand-still  —  the 
rules  of  it  at  a  stand  still.  Stiff,  limited  action,  drapery 
without  folds,  flat  eyebrows,  thick  lips,  and  projecting 
eyeballs,  are  the  prevailing  characteristics  in  all  Egyp¬ 
tian  sculpture,  albeit  there  is  a  peculiar  sweetness  of 
expression  in  many  of  their  heads.  Some  authorities 
hold  that  the  Etrurians  taught  the  Greeks,  while  others 
declare  that  the  Greeks  were  the  instructors  of  the  Etru¬ 
rians.  Certain  it  is  that  the  sculptured  remains  of  the 
Etrnrians  were  closely  connected  in  style  with  theGreek, 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  there  nmst  have  been  some  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two  nations.  The  distinguishing 
signs  of  Etruscan  sculptural  art  are  —  exaggeration  of 
attitude,  meagreness  in  dealing  with  details,  and  an 
unnatural  position  of  the  hands.  They  were  mostly 
skilled  in  the  making  of  vases.  Their  sculptured  works 
were  chiefly  in  bronze,  stone,  and  terra-cotta.  To  turn 
to  Greece,  a  land  where  the  art  of  sculpture  soon  roeej 
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superior  to  all  those  impediments  which  trammelled 
aud  restricted  its  advancement  in  other  countries.  it 
whs  here  that  the  conceptions  of  sublime  and  glowing 
fancies  were  embodied  in  the  productions  of  what  may 
be  truly  termed  a  race  of  poet-artists.  Writers  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  account,  iu  various  ways,  for  this  univer¬ 
sally  admitted  superiority  of  the  Greeks  over  every  other 
nation  by  whom  the  tine  arts  had  been  practised,  and 
usually  have  attribut'd  their  success  to  such  physical 
causes  as  a  fine  climate,  or  the  prevalence  of  beautiful 
forms,  or  to  the  public  exercites  so  general  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  Nevertheless,  these  accidents  alone  will  not  ac¬ 
count  for  their  excellence  as  sculptors.  Rather  may  we 
ut  tribute  the  perfection  of  Greek  art  to  her  sculptors 
having  made  nature,  iu  her  best  and  most  happy  forms, 
their  model.  Still,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
Greeks  had  an  intuitive  sympathy  with  beauty,  either 
in  poetry,  painting,  or  sculpture.  Did  the  Greek  sculp¬ 
tor  desire  to  typify  brawny  strength,  he  sought  in  the 
gymnasia  for  the  deep,  spacious  chest,  the  well-knit 
joints,  the  broad  shoulders,  the  massy  muscles  of  the 
wrestler,  for  the  elements  that  should  be  combined  to¬ 
gether  to  form  his  mighty  Hercules.  Did  he  wish  to 
carve  the  semblance  of  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  he 
selected  from  the  victor  in  the  foot-race  the  clean  limbs 
and  the  elegant  proportions,  and  from  many  well  select¬ 
ed  athletes,  made  up  a  form  of  ideal  beauty  combining 
the  strength  and  agility  w  e  see  personified  in  the  statue 
of  Meicury.  Sculpture  in  Gieece,  as  elsewhere,  had  its 
beginning  in  very  rude  forms.  At  first,  the  syml»olsof 
divinity  were  little  more  than  rude  quadrangular  blocks 
ot  stone.  Between  the  9th  and  7th  centuries  b.  c..  the 
Greeks  had  frequent  intercourse  with  the  commercial 
Phoenicians.  From  this  nation  the  Greeks  borrowed 
their  Hernias,  or  god  of  roads  and  tiavellers;  at  first 
mere  stone  pillars.  Upon  these  pillars  a  head  was  after¬ 
wards  placed,  thus  funning  the  origin  of  bu»fs.  Pro¬ 
gressing  still  further,  S.  was  called  upon  to  assist  in  the 
decoration  of  temples.  Hands  and  feet  were  next  added, 
a  shield  and  spear  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  stat¬ 
ues;  and  thus  the  first  semblance  of  Pallas  originated. 
Until  the  time  of  Da-dalus  of  Athens,  the  bodies  or 
trunks  of  large  statues  were  a  mere  cylindrical  pillar, 
as  in  the  Colossus  of  the  Amjclean  Apollo.  Da-dalus 
inaugurated  a  new  a-ra:  and  of  his  divine  genius  the 
Greek  said  —  that  he  made  statues  walk,  see,  and  speak. 
After  this  great  master  it  was  that  all  artists  were  sym¬ 
bolically  termed  Dudalides ,  the  sons  of  Daedalus.  Hence¬ 
forth.  ancient  Greek  art  may  be  divided  into  three  styles : 
the  Old  Attic ,  the  xEgimtic,  and  the  Etrurian.  Statues, 
thrones  embellished  w  ith  figures,  shields,  \a>es.  and  cof¬ 
fers,  were  the  productions  ot  the  art.  Smilis,  the  father 
of  statuary,  lived  at  ^Fgina  about  1400  b  c.;  and  in  700 
b.  c.,  Rhsecus  of  Samos  invented  the  art  of  moulding  and 
casting  in  brass.  The  famous  Brazen  Bull  was  made  by 
Perillus,  for  Phalaris,  who  reigned  in  Sicily  564  b.  c.  But 
the  true  ideal  style  of  Greek  art  was  not  inauguiatrd 
until  the  time  of  Phidias  of  Athens.  This  great  genius 
lived  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  the  age  of  classic  models. 
For  the  Parthenon  at  Athens, Phidias  wronght  the  statue 
of  Minerva,  and  at  Elis  he  set  up  his  other  great  mas¬ 
terpiece,  the  iamous  Olympian  Jupiter  (Fig.  1910).  Both 
were  executed  in  ivory  and  gold.  The  god  Jupiter  was 
forty  feet  high  ;  his  face  bore  the  expression  of  \  ower, 
wisdom,  and  benevolence;  and  an  epigrammatist,  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  majestic  proportions,  said:  “The  statue  of 
Jupiter  would  have  thrust  off  the  roof  of  the  temple  like 
a  thin  shell,  if  it  had  ever  risen  from  its  golden  throne.’’ 
This  statue  of  the  Olympic  Jupiter  existed  till  the  year 
475  of  our  aim,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Be&ides  these  great  works,  he  made  a  statue 
of  Pallas,  in  brass,  for  Athens,  the  Venn*  Urania,  the 
Nemesis  in  the  temple  at  Marathon,  and  an  Amazon, 
famed  throughout  Greece  for  the  beauty  of  her  limbs. 
Alcamenes  of  Attica,  and  Agoracritu*  ol  Paros,  were  his 
favorite  disciples.  The  most  famous  works  of  Alcamenes 
were  his  Mars,  Cupid,  Venus,  and  Vulcan.  It  was  said 
that  Agoracritus  was  even  superior  to  Alcamenes,  and 
when  he  contended  with  the  latter  in  the  exeention  of 
a  statue  of  Venus,  the  Athenians  only  adjudged  the  prize 
to  Alcamenes  out  of  partiality  for  their  fellow-citizen. 
According  to  Varro,  the  Venus  of  Agoracritus  was  the 
finest  ever  wrought.  Polycletus  of  Argos  was  the  authof 
of  the  work  deemed  worthy  -  f  being  ranked  as  the  com¬ 
panion  to  the  Jupiter  of  Phidias.  This  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  statue  of  Juno.  Tenderness  and  softness  were 
the  characteristics  of  this  master.  He  excelled  in  por¬ 
traying  the  beautiful  positions  of  the  boys  of  the  gym¬ 
nasia,  and  of  the  sports  of  youth.  His  w  orks  w  ere  chiefly 
in  metal,  and  he  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  ideals 
of  youthful  beauty  — the  Diadynienus,  a  placid  youth, 
who  winds  the  wreath  of  victory  round  his  brow;  and 
the  warlike  Dorypliorus,  holding  the  lance.  Myron  of 
EU-uthera.  in  Bceotia,  was  the  great  rival  of  Polycletus. 
Despising  the  soft  and  graceful  forms  w  hich  his  contem¬ 
porary  sculptor  loved  to  represent,  Myrou  sought  his 
models  in  the  brawny  athlete.  He  sculptured  the  ideal 
Hercules,  the  Discobolus  throwing  the  Discus.  He  was 
no  less  famous  for  his  animal  forms,  the  most  celebrated 
of  w  hich  were  the  Heifer  and  the  Sea  Monster.  Iu  one 
quality,  however,  be  was  surpassed  by  Pythagoras  of 
Khegiuni.  who  executed  the  ideal  of  Apollo,  who.  as  an 
archer,  has  just  6hot  the  serpent  Python.  The  finest 
statue  possessed  by  the  moderns  is  an  imitation  of  this 
great  work  —  the  Apollo  Belvidere  (Fig.  157).  With 
all  its  beauty  and  simplicity.  Greek  sculpture  made  use 
of  devices  which,  perhaps,  from  insufficient  knowledge 
of  the  subjects,  the  best  of  modern  fine  art  critics  have 
condemned  as  being  derogatory  to  the  essential  qualities 
of  art.  From  an  early  period,  and  even  during  the  best 
sera  of  Greek  art  —  the  age  of  Phidias ~  the  Greeks  were 
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accustomed  to  combine  different  marbles  in  the  same 
work.  This  wad  called  polylithic  .S'.  Frequently,  head, 
hands,  and  feet,  were  formed  of  different  stones,  while 
wood  and  metal  were  employed  for  the  draperies  and 
accessories.  The  Greeks  also  painted  their  statues. 
The  hair  was  often  gilt,  and  even  colored  sometimes; 
the  backgrounds  of  alti-relievi  were  painted,  in  ordei  to 
heighten  the  effect,  and  occasionally  eyes  of  glass  or  sil¬ 
ver  were  introduced.  With  Socrates,  the  sculptor  of  the 
Draped  Graces,  and  Athenodorus  and  Nancydes,  com¬ 
menced  the  third  epoch  of  Greek  sculpture.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  known  as  the  beautiful  style,  and  Scopas,  Lysippus, 
ami  Praxiteles,  because  they  united  beauty  and  grace, 
brought  the  art  to  its  highest  perfection.  The  finest 
works  of  Scopas  were  tin-  Furious  Bacchante,  his  Venus 
(the  original,  perhaps,  from  which  the  Venus  do  Medici 
was  copied),  and  the  Triumph  of  Achilles,  together  with 
a  number  of  charming  combinations  of  Nereids  and  sea 
monsters.  Forsaking  the  severe,  grand,  and  sublime, 
for  the  tender,  flowing,  and  graceful,  Praxiteles  wrought 
in  bronze  and  marble.  Until  this  sculptor  ventured  to 
carve  a  Venus  nude,  all  statues  of  female  divinities  had 
been  draped.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Sleeping  Faun  at 
Munich,  the  Cupid  contained  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome, 
the  Apollo  Sauroctonus,  and  the  celebrated  Venus  of 
Cnidus,  together  with  the  group  of  Niobe,  are  imitations 
of  some  of  the  great  works  of  this  master.  The  rival 
and  contemporary  of  Praxiteles  was  Lysippus  of  Sicyon, 
who  was  the  great  master  of  portrait-sculpture,  llo  is 
said  to  have  executed  in  bronze  exclusively.  Alexander 
the  Great  would  permit  no  other  artist  to  carve  his  like¬ 
ness.  He  represented  Alexander  from  his  childhood  to 
his  manhood.  Pliny  declares  that  Lysippus  executed  as 
many  as  six  hundred  and  ten  works.  His  horses  were 
very  beautiful.  The  other  great  sculptors  of  this  period 
were  Euthycratei  and  Bellas,  sons  of  Lysippus;  Xcnoc- 
rates,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  sculpture;  Chares  of  Lin- 
dus,  who  cast  the  famous  Colossus  of  Rhodes;  Agesan- 
der  of  Rhodes,  and  liis  three  sons,  who  executed  the 
celebrated  group  of  Laocoon  (Fig.  225);  Glycon  of 
Athens,  who  formed  the  Farnese  Hercules  at  Naples: 
and  Appollonius  and  Tauriscus,  who  made  the  F'arnese 
Bull,  also  at  Naples.  The  beautiful  fragment  known  as 
the  Torso  of  the  Belvidere,  at  Rome,  and  the  Hermaph¬ 
rodite  at  Paris,  also  belong  to  this  aira  of  Greek  art. 
The  victorious  Romans  destroyed  the  existence  of  the 
arts  in  Greece;  but,  as  if  in  revenge,  all  the  sculptors 
of  Rome  were  Greeks;  all  the  great  works  in  painting 
and  sculpture  were  taken  to  Rome,  and  with  these 
masterpieces  the  artists  emigrated  to  the  capital  of  their 
conquerors.  The  celebrated  reclining  statue  of  the 
Dying  Cleopatra  was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
and  a  son  of  Cleomenes  the  Athenian  made  a  statue 
which  is  held  by  some  to  be  a  figure  of  Germanicus. 
This  work  is  now  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  Visconti  is 
of  opinion  that  it  is  intended  to  represent  some  distin¬ 
guished  Roman  orator.  Julius  Ctesar  was  devoted  to 
the  fine  arts,  and  even  the  most  remote  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  refined  taste. 
He  embellished  the  cities  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Greece,  as 
well  as  Rome.  Augustus  embellished  all  the  public 
places  of  Rome  with  statuary,  and  Agrippa  employed 
an  Athenian  sculptor  to  decorate  the  Pantheon,  as  well 
as  causing  an  aqueduct  to  be  embellished  with  three 
hundred  pieces  of  statuary  in  bronze  and  marble.  Nero 
invited  from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Zenodorus,  who  executed 
a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  his  patron,  110  feet  high.  It 
was  during  the  reign  of  the  last-mentioned  emperor 
that  the  Romans  began  to  introduce  the  practice  of 
making  statues  in  different-colored  marbles.  They 
went  so  far  as  to  imitate,  by  means  of  white  and  black 
stones,  the  colors  of  the  eyes  in  a  statue  of  an  Lthiopian. 
The  times  now  became  too  disturbed  for  sculpture  to 
flourish:  but  it  revived  under  Trajan,  in  whom,  as  well 
as  in  his  successors,  Adrian  and  the  Antonincs,  the  art 
found  a  munificent  patron.  Adrian  was  especially  con¬ 
spicuous  for  his  fine  taste.  lie  caused  to  be  restored  all 
the  old  public  edifices  that  had  fallen  into  decay,  be¬ 
sides  erecting  many  new  and  magnificent  buildings. 
The  remains  of  one  fine  work  remain  to  this  day  to  at¬ 
test  to  his  munificence — the  grand  villa  near  Tivoli,  about 
,  18  m.  from  home.  After  this  prince,  sculpture  began  to 
decline,  and  when  the  seat  of  imperial  government  was 
established  at  Constantinople,  Constantine  could  find 
no  artists  worthy  to  decorate  his  new  imperial  residence. 
After  Rome  had  been  destroyed  by  the  several  inroads 
of  the  Northern  nations,  the  finest  productions  of  an¬ 
cient  art  were  demolished,  and  this  work  of  destruction 
was  consummated  by  the  religious  zeal  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  who  swept  away  what  remains  there  were 
of  the  statues  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  divinities.  S. 
awoke  to  renewed  life  about  the  10th  or  11th  century,  in 
Italy.  In  the  11th  century  mention  is  made  of  a  sculp¬ 
tor  named  Buono ;  Bouanno.  of  Pisa,  lived  during  the 
12th  :  while  Niccolo  Pisano,  who  died  1270,  is  esteemed 
the  “father  of  modern  sculpture.”  Two  of  his  finest  com¬ 
positions  are  the  “Taking  down  from  the  Cross,”  in 
front  of  the  Duomo  of  Lucca,  and  the  “  Last  Judgment 
and  Punishment  of  the  Wicked,”  in  the  cathedral  of 
Sienna.  Both  these  masterly  works  are  bassi-relievi. 
Andrea  Orcagna,  poet,  painter,  and  sculptor,  died  in 
1389.  Lucca  della  Robbia  covered  his  beautiful  terra¬ 
cotta  models  with  a  varnish  which  gave  them  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  stone.  He  never  disclosed  the  secret  of  his  pro¬ 
cess ;  but  there  is  a  tradition  which  declares  that  lie  in¬ 
closed  an  account  of  the  mystery  in  some  of  his  models 
before  they  were  baked  ;  ho  that  it  could  never  he  known 
until  many  of  his  beautiful  works  were  destroyed.  Lo¬ 
renzo  Ghiberti  and  Donato  di  Betto  Bardi  were  distin¬ 
guished  masters  of  .V.  Michael  Angelo  declared  that  the 
brazen  gates  made  by  the  former  were  worthy  of  being 
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placed  at  the  entrance  to  Paradise.  Donatello,  who 
died  in  1466,  enriched  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice  with 
his  works.  During  the  15th  century,  Andrea  Verocchio, 
Andrea  Ferracci,  the  two  Pollajoli,  and  Mina  di  Fiesole, 
were  great  masters.  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  born 
in  1474,  exhibited  at  an  early  age  the  forecast  of  his 
wonderful  genius.  He  became  the  protege  ot  Lorenzo 
de  Medici,  who  assigned  him  apartments  in  his  owu 
palace.  His  colossal  statue  of  “  Moses  ”  is  a  great  effort  of 
genius,  as  are  also  the  allegorical  figures  of ‘‘Day  and 
Night,”  and  of  “  Dawn,”  “Morning,”  and  “Evening,”  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Medici  at  Florence.  Others  of  the  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  this  great  and  powerful  master  are,  the 
statue  of  “Christ”  at  Koine,  the  statue  of  “  David”  at  Flor¬ 
ence,  and  “  the  lialf-drunken  Bacchus”  in  the  same  city. 
A  profound  knowledge  of  anatomy,  mastery  of  execution, 
originality,  combined  with  a  vast  store  of  energy,  are 
the  principal  characteristics  of  Michael  Angelo.  Jacopo 
Catti,  or  Sansovino,  as  lie  is  more  commonly  termed, 
was  more  distinguished  as  an  architect  than  as  a  sculp¬ 
tor.  Baccis  Bandinelli,  born  at  Horence  in  1487,  at¬ 
tempted  to  become  the  rival  of  Michael  Angelo.  A  great 
anatomist,  his  style  was  rude  and  energetic,  lie  re¬ 
stored  the  right  arm  of  the  Laocoon.  Benvenuto  Cellini 
was  a  painter,  goldsmith,  and  sculptor.  He  was  born  at 
Florence  in  15U0.  Most  of  his  finest  large  w  orks,  which 
were  cast  in  bronze,  are  preserved  in  his  native  city. 
The  one  celebrated  female  sculptor  is  Dropozia  di  Rossi, 
of  Bologna,  who  died  at  an  early  age,  in  1530.  An  ac¬ 
complished  painter,  a  musician  as  well  as  sculptor,  she 
is  said  to  have  become  inspired  with  an  affection  lor  a 
young  artist  who  did  not  return  her  love.  Her  last 
work  was  a  basso-relievo,  representing  the  story  of 
“Potiphar  and  Joseph,”  in  which  she  depicted  herself 
as  the  wile  of  Potiphar,  with  the  object  of  her  affection 
flying  from  her.  Guglielmo  della  Porta,  Bernini,  Ales¬ 
sandro  Algardi,  of  Bologna,  11  Fiammingo,  a  native  of 
Brussels,  who  excelled  in  portraying  the  forms  of  child¬ 
hood,  Francesco  Mocchi  Faggini,  and  other  names,  mark 
the  different  seras  of  Italian  A’,  down  to  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  To  Flaxnmn,  in  this  century,  the  Engli»h  are  in¬ 
debted  for  foundiug  upon  true  principles  the  British 
school  of  i S'.  This  great  sculptor  lias  had  worthy  follow¬ 
ers  in  Sir  R.  Westinai  ott.  Sir  F.  Chantrey,  Baily,  Carew, 
Lough,  and  Foley.  In  France,  Jean  Goujon,  »f  Paris,  is 
the  first  distinguished  sculptor.  The  brothers  Marsy, 
who  cast  t lie  statues  of  Bacchus  and  of  Latona,  and  the 
famous  group  of  horses  at  the  Bath  of  Apollo,  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  were  distinguished  in  the  17th  century.  Baptist 
Pigalle  executed  a  Mercury  and  a  Venus  lor  the  King 
of  Prussia  ;  aud  the  celebrated  tomb  of  Marshal  Saxe  at 
Strasburg  is  by  this  master.  In  this  century  David  (d'Au- 
gers)aml  Pradierw'ere  the  most  distinguished  sculptors 
of  the  French  school.  Albert  Durer,  whose  genius  em¬ 
braced  various  departments  of  the  fine  arts,  was  among 
the  first  great  German  sculptors,  his  genius  having  been 
transmitted  through  many  worthy  followers  to  the 
greatest  among  modern  German  sculptors,  Christian 
Rauch  and  Dannecker.  AsCanova  emancipated  modern 
Italy  from  those  false  perceptions  which  had  so  long  di¬ 
vested  the  current  of  pure  taste,  60  Thorwaldsen,  the 
Danish  sculptor,  was  superior  to  all  his  contemporaries 
in  the  grandeur  of  liis  forms  and  in  strength  of  expres¬ 
sion,  besides  placing  liis  native  land  among  the  list  of 
those  countries  that  have  given  rise  to  artistic  genius. 
John  Gibson  (q.  v.)  wras  the  most  distinguished  pupil 
of  both  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen.  Few  American  sculp¬ 
tures  worthy  of  note  wero  executed  previous  to  Green- 
ough’s  time,  but  within  the  last  30  years  the  works  of 
Hiram  Powers,  Craw'ford,  Brown,  Clevenger,  Rogers, 
Palmer,  Miss  llosmer,  Vinuie  Ream,  and  others,  have 
brought  American  talent  in  this  department  of  art  to  a 
pinnacle  of  reputation  not  inferior  to  that  of  contempo¬ 
rary  European  sculptors.  —  To  describe  the  mechanical 
process  of  .S'.,  the  artist  having  conceived  and  well-or¬ 
dered  his  subject,  lie  either  makes  a  preliminary  sketch  of 
it  upon  paper,  or  else  proceeds  at  once  to  model  it  on  a 
small  scale,  in  clay  or  wax.  By  this  means  he  is  enabled 
to  improve  the  general  arrangementof  his  figure,  or  group 
of  figures.  The  genius  of  the  artist  is  altogether  dis¬ 
played  in  the  perfected  original  model,  for  the  subse¬ 
quent  process  of  copying  it  in  stone  is  chiefly  mechani¬ 
cal.  When  a  large  clay  model  is  made,  a  skeleton  or 
frame  of  wood  or  iron  is  constructed  whereon  to  place 
a  proper  quantity  of  wet  clay.  This  clay  is  moulded  by 
the  hand,  and  by  tools  of  wood  anil,  ivory.  The  figure 
is  thus  built  up  in  clay,  and  whether  it  is  subsequently 
to  be  draped  or  otherwise,  it  should  always  be  modelled 
naked,  so  that  the  true  proportions  of  the  form  may  be 
attained,  also  that  the  drapery  may  have  a  natural  curve 
and  fall.  If  the  design  be  in  relievo,  a  plane  is  prepared 
upon  which  the  design  is  drawn.  Upon  this  sketch, 
bounded  by  the  outlines,  the  wet  clay  is  laid  ;  afterwards 
the  clay  is  modelled  by  the  sculptor.  In  either  case, 
whether  in  the  “round”  or  in  “relievo,”  the  clay  must  be 
kept  damp  by  wet  cloths,  in  order  to  prevent  the  shrink¬ 
ing  or  cracking  of  the  model.  To  obtain  a  “cast”  of 
this  model  is  the  next  process.  The  model  is  covered 
w’ith  a  mixture  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  water,  and  w  hen 
this  has  become  hardened,  the  clay  model  within  is  care¬ 
fully  picked  out.  The  plaster  of  Paris  matrix  is  then 
washed;  the  interior  is  brushed  over  with  a  composi¬ 
tion  of  oil  and  soap,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  plaster  of 
Paris  poured  in.  When  this  sets,  the  matrix  is  struck 
off,  piece  by  piece,  with  chisels,  and  a  cast  of  the  model, 
which  has  not  adhered  to  the  mould  by  reason  of  the 
oily  compound  with  which  the  latter  hail  been  smeared, 
is  obtained.  This  cast  is  the  exact  fac-simile  of  the 
original  model,  and  if  it  is  intended  to  execute  the  work 
in  bronze,  another  mould  is  taken  from  it  by  the 
founder.  (See  Founding.)  H  it  is  intended  to  copy  the 
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work  in  marble,  a  block  of  marble  is  marked  with  a 
number  of  pencil-points,  to  correspond  to  the  chief  ele¬ 
vations  and  cavities  in  the  figure  to  be  imitated;  these 
forming  a  series  of  guides  to  the  workmen  engaged  in 
carving  a  rough  outline  of  the  original  work.  A  supe¬ 
rior  workman  next  copies  the  nicer  details  of  the  work 
by  means  of  chisels,  rasps,  and  tiles,  the  pencil-points 
acting  as  his  guide.  Finally,  the  sculptor  himself  gives 
the  finishing  touches,  and  goes  entirely  over  his  work, 
improving  each  detail,  until  the  realization  of  his  idea 
is  obtained.  When  required,  the  surface  is  polished 
with  pumice-stone  and  putty-powder. 

Seulpt'ure,  »*.  a.  To  carve;  to  grave;  to  form,  as 
images  or  figures,  with  a  chisel,  on  wood,  stone,  or 
metal ;  as,  a  sculptured  vase. 

Sculpturesque,  (-esk,)  a.  After  the  manner  of,  or 
resembling,  sculpture. 

— n.  High  relief,  possessing  the  character  of  sculpture. 

&CUI1I,  n.  [Icel.  shunt;  Ger.  schaum  ;  Fr.  ccume.)  That 
which  rises  to  the  surface  of  any  liquor;  extraneous 
matter  or  impurities  which  rise  to  the  top  of  liquors  in 
process  of  boiling  or  fermentation,  or  which  form  on 
the  surface  by  other  means ;  also,  the  scoria  of  nutals 
in  a  molten  state.  —  Hence,  that  which  is  vile  or  worth¬ 
less;  the  recrement;  the  refuse;  as,  the  scum  of  the 
people. 

— v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  scummed.)  To  form  a  scum  ;  to  be 
mantled  or  covered  with  scum  ;  as,  the  soup  scums  over. 

— v.  a.  To  remove  the  scum  from  ;  to  clean  off  the  impuri¬ 
ties  from  the  surface  <*f;  to  skim ;  as,  to  scum  molten  lead. 

Scum  file,  v.  a.  [Dim.  of  scum.)  To  spread  thinly, 
as  a  painting,  &c.,  with  opaque  or  semi-opaque  tints,  to 
produce  a  softened  effect. 

Scu m'I>I i mg',  n.  (Paint.)  A  mode  of  obtaining  a  soft¬ 
ened  effect  m  painting,  by  blending  tints  with  a  neutral 
color  of  a  semi-transparent  character,  forming  a  sort  of 
glazing  when  lightly  rubbed  with  a  nearly  dry  brush 
over  that  portion  of  a  picture  w  hich  is  too  bright  in 
color,  or  which  requires  harmonizing;  but,  unlike  reg¬ 
ular  glazing,  it  does  not  entirely,  but  only  partially, 
cover  the  ground-tint,  the  brush  never  being  used  charg¬ 
ed  with  color,  and  thus  by  its  partial  dryness  depositing 
minute  granular  portions  of  color  over  i  he  surface.  In 
chalk-  and  pencil-drawing,  it  is  produced  by  lightly  rub¬ 
bing  the  blunt  point  of  the  chalk  over  the  surface,  or 
spreading  the  harder  lines  by  the  aid  of  the  stump, 
which  produces  a  peculiarly  soft  effect.  S.  is,  however, 
used  sometimes  to  an  objectionable  extent,  and  may  fre¬ 
quently  have  the  ill  effect  of  destroying  clearness  of 
tint  and  decision  of  drawing. 

Scu m  iner,  n.  Excrement;  dung. 

— v.n.  T6  dung;  to  void  excrement. 

Sciini'mer,  n.  An  instrument  used  for  scumming 
liquor;  a  skimmer. 

Scum'mings.  n.pl.  The  matter  skimmed  from  boil¬ 
ing  liquors ;  scum. 

Sen  on  'my,  a.  Covered  with  scum. 

Scnp,  n.  [Du.sc/iop.]  A  swing;  —  a  term  still  retained 
among  the  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York.  —  Bartlett. 

Scnp,  Snip  pang,  n.  (Z<>ol.)  See  Sparii>.«. 

Snipernong  Creek,  iu  Wisconsin ,  enters  Bark 
River  from  Jefferson  co. 

Scup'per,  Senp 'per-liole,  n.  [From  scoop;  Sp. 
escupir .]  ( Naut )  One  of  the  boles  or  channels  cut  in 
the  waterways  of  a  ship  for  discharging  or  carrying  off 
the  water  from  the  deck;  as,  the  lee  scuppers. 

Scnp'per-hose,  n.  (Naut.)  A  pipe  of  canvas  or  lea¬ 
ther,  attached  to  the  mouth  of  the  scuppers,  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  a  ship,  to  prevent  the  water  from  getting  entrance. 

Scup'per-nail,  n.  (Naut.)  A  broad-headed  nail, 
used  lor  securing  the  edge  of  the  hose  to  the  scupper. 

Srnp'pernong,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Vitis. 

Scup  per-plug,  «.  (Naut.)  A  plug  or  stopple  for  a 
scupper-hole. 

Scurf,  n.  [A. S.,  from  sceorian,  to  scrape,  shave;  Icel. 
skurfur.]  A  dry  sort  of  scab  or  mealy  crust  formed  on 
the  skin  of  an  animal ;  an  exfoliation  from  the  surface 
of  the  body.  —  Hence,  the  soil  or  stain  of  anything  ad¬ 
herent;  as,  the  scurf  of  crime.  (Dryden.)  —  Anything 
adhering  to  the  surface;  as,  flakes  of  scurf  on  water. 

(Bot.)  A  minute  membraneous  scale  on  the  surface 
of  some  leaves.  —  Hensbno. 

Scurf  ill  Ohs,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  scurfy. 

Scurry,  a.  (comp,  scurfier:  superl.  sclufiest.)  Hav¬ 
ing  scurf;  covered  with  scurf;  resembling  scurf;  as,  a 
scurfy  skiu. 

Scurrile,  (slUr'ril.)  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  scurra.  a  buffoon.] 
Such  as  beseems  a  buffoon  or  coarse  jester  ;  low  ;  mean  ; 
grossly  indelicate  or  opprobrious  in  language;  scuiri- 
lous ;  as,  a  sound le  taunt,  a  scurrile  witticism. 

Scurril  ity,  n.  [Fr.  scurrilite  ;  Lat.  scurrilitas.]  State 
of  being  scurrile  or  scurrilous;  mean,  vulgar,  or  ob¬ 
scene  jocularity. —  Such  low,  vulgar,  indecent,  or  abus¬ 
ive  language  as  is  used  by  buffoons  and  the  like;  gross- 
ness  of inuendo,  reproach,  or  invective;  coarse  abuse; 
as,  the  scurrility  of  a  lampoon. 

Scur  rilous,  a.  Employing  the  low  an  1  obscene  lan¬ 
guage  of  buffoons,  or  of  the  meaner  sort  of  people;  op¬ 
probrious  ;  abusive ;  coarse ;  vulgar ;  vile ;  foul-mouthed  ; 
as,  a  scurrilous  jester.  —  Containing  low  obscenity  or 
mean  abuse:  indecently  jocular ;  foul;  aB,  a  scurrilous 
remark,  a  scurrilous  pamphlet,  &c. 

Sen r  ri lously,  adv.  In  a  scurrilous  manner. 

Sciir  rilousiiesM.  n.  Quality  of  being  scurrilous. 

Scur  ry,  v.  n.  To  hurry  ;  to  scour  or  scud  along.  (Eng. 
prov.) 

Scur'vily,  adv.  In  a  scurvy  manner :  basely;  meanly; 
shabbily;  with  coarse  and  vulgar  discourtesy  or  injus¬ 
tice;  as.  to  be  scurrily  treated. 

Sen  r'vi  ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  scurvy  ;  base¬ 
ness;  vileness;  meanness;  shabbiuwss. 
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Seur'vy,  ».  [From  scurf  >  L.  Lat.  $o>rbutus.\  (Med.) 
A  Jisewte  once  common  on  sliijmoarJ,  but  now  of  very 
rare  occurrence.  It  ia  still  a  disputed  point  whether 
this  disease  was  known  at  all  to  the  ancients;  but  of  its 
prevalence  in  the  Middle  Ages  there  is  abundant  testi¬ 
mony.  It  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  north  of  Eu¬ 
rope  from  tiie  most  remote  antiquity,  resulting  from 
the  imperfect  state  of  agriculture  and  the  frequent 
famines  that  prevailed.  It  was,  however,  more  particu¬ 
larly  at  sea  that  the  fearful  ravages  of  this  scourge  pre¬ 
vail  ed.  Tin;  first  indication  of  &  is  usually  a  change 
in  the  complexion,  from  its  nut u rally  healthy  hue  to  a 
pale,  slightly  sallow,  and  dusky  appearance,  and  aver¬ 
sion  to  every  kind  of  exercise.  The  patient  is  readily 
fatigued,  and  complains  of  pain  in  the  muscles,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  legs  and  loins,  similar  to  those  produced  hy 
over-exertion.  The  gums  soon  become  sore,  and  apt  to 
bleed  on  the  slightest  touch,  and  on  examination  are 
found  to  he  swelled  and  spongy,  and  of  livid  redness. 
As  the  disease  advances,  all  these  symptoms  become 
more  marked;  the  complexion  acquires  a  more  dingy 
and  somewhat  brownish  hue;  the  debility  increases,  so 
that  the  least  exertion  causes  breathlessness  and  palpi¬ 
tation.  and  not  uiifrequently  an  alarming  syncope;  the 
gums  become  more  swelled  and  more  livid,  forming,  in 
some  cases,  a  black  spongy  mass,  completely  concealing 
the  teeth,  which  frequently  become  loose,  and  drop  out 
without  undergoing  decay  ;  and  the  breath  is  remark¬ 
ably  offensive.  The  patient  is  also  subject  to  hemor¬ 
rhages,  more  particularly  from  the  gums  and  nose,  but 
often  from  the  intestines,  lungs,  or  stoma-  h.  Eccliymo- 
ses  also  appear  on  the  skin,  in  the  form  of  petechial  spots, 
particularly  on  the  lower  extremities,  hut  frequently 
occurring  on  the  arms  and  trunk.  In  many  cases, 
effusions  of  blood  take  place  under  the  skin  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts,  especially  in  the  lower  extremities,  and 
around  the  seat  of  an  old  injury.  These  parts  are  painful 
when  pressed  or  moved,  and  are  much  swollen.  Their 
most  common  seat  is  the  ham,  where  the  swelling  is 
often  considerable,  and  always  attended  with  stiffness 
and  contract!  <n  of  the  knee-joint.  Sometimes-old  wounds 
break  out  afresh,  and  a  broken  bone  will  become  dis¬ 
united,  though  it  has  been  consolidated  for  some  time 
The  natural  secretions  are  scanty,  the  skin  is  dry  and 
rough,  and  there  is  a  suppression  of  perspiration.  The 
appetite,  however,  continues  good,  and  the  powers  of 
digestion  are  unimpaired;  the  intellect  is  unaffected, 
and  in  early  stages  the  patients  generally  sleep  well. 
The  tendency  to  swoon,  however,  is  very  great,  and 
sometimes  even  the  slightest  motion  produces  fainting, 
which  sometimes  proves  fatal.  S.  is  most  common  in 
winter  or  the  beginning  of  spring;  is  not  contagious, 
neither  is  it  caused  by  cold  weather,  by  impurity  of  air, 
nor  by  the  continued  use  of  salt  provisions,  all  of  which 
have  frequently  been  alleged.  It  is  owing  solely  to  the 
privation,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  of  fresh,  suc¬ 
culent  vegetables,  and  is  infallibly  and  rapidly  cured  by 
the  administration  of  these,  or  of  lemon-juice.  The 
latter  is  really  »  specific  against  S-,  whether  it  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  preventative  or  as  a  remedy.  It  supplies 
something  to  the  blood  which  is  essential  to  its  healthy 
properties.  As  for  the  rest,  fresh  animal  food,  with  wine, 
porter,  or  ale,  is  of  advantage;  but  bleeding,  blistering, 
or  mercury  in  any  form,  should  be  religiously  avoided. 

— a.  {comp,  scurvier;  superl.  scurviest.)  Scurfy;  dis¬ 
eased  with  scurvy ;  covered  or  affected  by  scurf  or  scabs ; 
scabby. 

— Hence,  by  analogy,  low;  mean:  vulgar;  vile;  worth¬ 
less  ;  contemptible ;  as,  lie  played  me  a  scurvy  trick. 

Scnr'vy>gras§,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Cochi.eakia. 

Scut.  n.  The  tail  of  an  animal  whose  caudal  extremity 
is  short;  as,  the  scut  of  a  hare. 

Scutari, (sfcoo-Ja'r'.)  [Turk.  Uskudar ;  anc.  Chrysopolis.) 
A  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  situate  opposite  Constantino¬ 
ple,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  in  Asia  Minor.  Its 
site  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  imaginable,  and  the 
most  brilliant  views  of  Constantinople  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  scenery  are  obtained  from  the  hills  above  it.  It  has 
a  palace  and  gardens  belonging  to  the  Sultan,  a  college 
of  dervishes,  barracks,  public  baths,  and  an  extensive 
cemetery.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  being  a 
rendezvous  for  the  caravans  which  come  from  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  Asia.  Pop.  25,000. 

Scuta  ri,  in  European  Turkey,  a  lake  in  the  N.W.  of 
Albania,  25  m.  E.  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Ext.  20  in.  long, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  6  m. 

— A  fortified  town  at  the  S.  of  the  above  lake,  on  the  Bo- 
jana,  45  m.  S.E.  of  Cattaro.  Manuf.  Cotton  fabrics, 
arms,  and  ship-building.  Pop.  20,000. 

Scutate,  a.  [From  Lat.  scutum ,  a  shield.]  {Bot.) 
Buckle-shaped. 

{Zoftl.)  Protected  by  large  scales,  as  a  surface.  Brandt. 

Sen  tell,  {skiitch,)  v.  a.  To  switch  or  whip  gently.  —  To 
swingle;  as,  to  scutch  flax. 

{Manuf.)  In  cotton-spinning,  to  beat  and  loosen  the 
filaments  of  the  fibre;  to  free  from  dust  by  blowing. 

Scutching- mac! iin?)  a  machine  for  scutching  cotton. 

— n.  An  instrument  employed  in  the  dressing  of  flax  and 
hemp;  a  scutcher. 

Scutcheon,  {sk fdch'un,)  n.  Same  as  Escutcheon,  q.  v. 

Scutch  er,  n.  Same  as  ScuTon,  q.  v. 

Sell  to,  n.  {Zoiil.)  A  scale,  as  of  a  reptile. 

Scutella'ria,  n.  {Bot.)  The  Skull-cap,  a  genus  of 
plants,  order  Lamiarete.  It  contains  about  10  unimpor¬ 
tant  American  species. 

Sen  tellatc.  Scu'tellated.  Scntcriiforin,  a. 

[From  Lat.  scute, Ha  —  scutra,  a  salver.]  Salver-slmped  ; 
as,  the  snpeflated  bone  of  a  sturgeon. 

Scutel'lnm.  n.  [Dim.  of  Lat. scutum,  a  shield.]  {Bot.) 
A  shield-llke  disc,  containing  the  fructification  found 
in  some  lichens. 


Sc  nil  bra  li  ch 'inns,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  scutum ,  and  bran- 
c/iiie,  gills.]  {Zoiil.)  A  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  an  or¬ 
der  of  hermaphrodite,  gustropodous  Molluscs,  including 
those  which  have  the  gills  covered  with  a  shell  iu  the 
form  of  a  shield. 

Scuttle,  ( skut'tl ,)  n.  [A.  S.  scyttel ,  a  lock,  bar,  bolt ; 
Fr.  ecoutille.}  A  small  openiug  in  a  flooring  or  cover¬ 
ing;  —  specifically,  a  square  hole  iu  the  roof  of  a  house, 
with  a  movable  lid. 

{Naut.)  A  small  hatchway,  or  man-hole,  in  the  deck 
of  a  ship,  with  a  lid  tor  covering  it;— also,  a  like  hole  in 
the  side  or  bottom  of  a  ship,  and  through  the  coverings 
of  her  hatchways,  &c. ; — used  to  admit  light  or  air,  or  tor 
communication.  —  The  hatch,  lid,  or  door  which  covers 
^  or  closes  an  opening  in  the  roof  or  wall  of  a  building,  Ac. 

Scut  tle,  Scud  die,  n.  [From  scut!.]  A  short  run  ; 
a  quick  pace;  a  running  with  affected  haste. 

— v.  n.  To  hurry;  to  scurry;  to  hurry  or  run  with  as¬ 
sumed  precipitation;  to  bustle  along;  as,  the  old  fellow 
scuttld  off  about  his  business. 

Scut  tle,  v .  a.  To  cut,  as  large  holes  through  the  bot¬ 
tom,  decks,  or  sides  of  a  ship,  for  any  purpose.  —  To  sink 
by  cutting  holes  through  tlio  bottom;  as,  to  scuttle,  a 
ship.  —  To  scuttle  the  decks ,  to  cut  boles  iu  them,  in  order 
to  pour  water  down  into  the  hold  in  case  of  fire. 

— n.  [A.  S.  scuttel ;  Du.  schotel ;  Fr.  ecuelle,  from  Lat.  scu- 
tella,  a  platter.]  Abroad,  shallow  basket,  socalled  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  dish  or  platter;  —  specifically,  a  metal 
pan  or  pail  for  holding  coals. 

Scut/ tie- butt,  n.  {Naut.)  A  cask  of  water  with  a 
large  hole  in  it,  placed  for  daily  use  on  shipboard. 

Scut'tle-fisb,  7i.  {Zoiil.)  A  cuttle-fish.  SeeSePiAD.®. 

Sen  t  ii  ill,  n.  [Lat.,  the  name  of  the  oval  or  door-shaped 
shield  worn  by  the  heavy-armed  infantry.]  {Zoiil.)  The 
second  section  of  the  upper  surface  of  each  segment  in 
insects. 

Scylla,  ( siVla .)  {Myth.)  A  daughter  of  Nisus,  King  of 
Megara.  When  Minos  came  from  Crete  to  take  ven¬ 
geance  for  the  death  of  his  son  Androgeos,  his  efforts  to 
take  the  city  were  fruitless  as  long  as  the  purple  lock 
on  the  head  of  Nisus  remained  unshorn.  Urged  by  her 
love  for  Minos,  S.  cut  off  the  fatal  lock,  and  with  it  de¬ 
stroyed  the  life  of  her  father  and  the  safety  of  the  city. 
According  to  one  version,  Minos  tied  S.  to  the  stern  of 
his  ship  and  drowned  her;  but  another  tale  says  that 
she  was  changed  into  a  fish,  which  Nisus  transformed 
into  an  eagle,  constantly  pursued.  The  myth  was  local¬ 
ized  in  the  names  of  the  port  of  Nisiva  and  the  promon¬ 
tory  Scyllamm.  —  The  Odyssey  (xii.  73,  Ac.)  speaks  of 
another  S .,  a  daughter  of  Cratseis,  as  a  monster  with 
twelve  feet,  six  necks,  and  six  mouths,  each  containing 
three  rows  of  teeth.  This  being  haunted  a  rock  on  the 
Italian  coast;  a  neighboring  rock  being  tenanted  by 
Charybdis,  who  thrice  every  clay  swallowed  the  waters 
of  the  sea,  and  thrice  threw  them  up  again.  Like  Me¬ 
dusa,  S.  is  represented  in  some  legends  as  having  been 
beautiful,  and  as  having  been  changed  into  a  monster 
through  the  jealousy  of  Circe  or  Amphitrite. 

Scylla,  and  diary  l>d  is,  the  former  a  famous  prom¬ 
ontory  and  town  of  S.  Italy,  at  the  entrance  to  the  nar¬ 
row  straight  separating  Italy  from  Sicily  ;  Lat.  38°  14' 
15"  N.,  Lon.  15°  44'  E.  The  promontory  is  200  ft.  high, 
projecting  into  the  sea,  and  at  its  base  is  the  town,  with 
a  pop.  of  5,000.  The  navigation  at  this  place  was  looked  ] 
upon  by  the  ancients  as  attended  with  immense  danger, 
which,  however,  seems  to  have  been  much  exaggerated, 
for  at  the  present  day  the  risk  is  not  more  than  attends 
the  doubling  of  an  ordinary  cape.  —  Charybdis  (modern 
name  Galofuro ),  is  a  celebrated  whirlpool  iu  the  Straits 
of  Messina,  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  harbor 
of  Messina  iu  Sicily,  and  in  ancient  writings  always 
mentioned  in  conjunction  with  Scylla.  The  navigation 
of  this  whirlpool  is,  even  at  the  present  day,  considered 
to  be  very  dangerous,  and  must  have  been  exceedingly 
so  to  the  open  ships  of  the  ancients.  A  modern  writer 
describes  it  as  being  “an  agitated  water  of  from  70  to  90 
fathoms  in  depth,  circling  in  quick  eddies.”  Ilomer 
places  it  immediately  opposite  to  Scylla.  probably  taking 
advantage  of  poetic  license  to  exaggerate  the  danger 
of  the  navigation. 

Scy  m'etar,  n.  An  infrequent  spelling  of  Scimetar,  q.v. 

Scy phus,  {si'fus,)  n.  [Or.  skyphos,  cup  )  (Bot.)  The 
cup  or  coronet,  as  in  the  Narcissus  and  allied  plants;  — 
also,  a  cup-like  dilatation  of  the  podetium  in  lichens, 
bearing  shields  upon  its  margin. 

{Archscol.)  A  capacious  drinking-cup,  used  by  the 
lower  orders  of  the  ancient  Etrurians  ami  Greeks. 

Scythe,  or  Sythe.  ( *«//*. )  n.  [A.  S.  sft/ie.]  ( Agricul .) 
An  implement  which  has  been  known  from  the  earliest 
ages.  It  consists  of  a  curved  steel  blade  fixed  at  right 
angles  to  a  long,  crooked  handle,  to  which  are  fastened! 
two  other  smaller  handles.  S.  are  used  for  cutting 
grass  and  corn  ;  when  for  the  latter  purpose,  a  piece  of 
wicker-work,  called  a  cradle ,  is  generally  attached. — 
See  Mowing  and  Reaping. 

( Antiq .)  The  curved,  cutting  Made  (Fig.  567)  which 
was  affixed  to  the  wheels  of  war-chariots. 

Scy  tbe'-stoue,  n.  A  whetstone,  or  rifle,  for  sharpen¬ 
ing  scythes. 

Scythia,  {sith'i-a.)  {Anc.  Geog.)  A  territory  in  the 
eastern  half  of  northern  Europe,  and  in  western  and 


central  Asia,  but  of  very  uncertain  extent,  was  in¬ 
habited  by  the  Soy  thee,  or  Scoloti,  who  invaded  Media, 
and  defeated  Cyaxares  b.  c.  632,  and  were  driven  out 
soon  after  Darius  I.  invaded  the  country,  B.  c.  507. 
Xenophon  and  the  10,000  Greeks,  in  their  retreat,  had 
to  march  four  days  through  it,  b.  c.  400.  Alexander 
III.  gained  a  success  over  the  people  dwelling  between 
the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  B.  c.  329.  They  merged  into 
tribes  of  various  names  soon  after  their  attack  upon 
the  King  of  Bosphorus,  about  B.  c.  63. 
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Scy  tbop'olis.  See  Bethsiiean. 

Sc»,  [sec,;  n.  [A.  S.  sot ;  Du.  z*e. ;  Ger.  see ;  Icel.  **r.] 
{Grog.)  One  of  the  more  considerable  expanses  of  salt 
water,  less  than  an  oceau,  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe ;  a  body  ot  salt  water  ot  the  second  rutik.  commonly 
forming  a  component  ot,  or  connecting  with,  a  larger 
sea  or  an  ocean  ;  as,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Baltic 
Sea,  the  Black  Sea.  —  A  large  inland  lake  or  body  of 
water;  as,  the  Caspian  Sea. —  The  ocean;  the  main; 
that  portion  ot  the  earth’s  surtace  which  is  covered  witb 
water.  See  Ocean. 

{Naut.)  The  expression  employed  by  sailors  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  condition  ol  the  waters  they  are  traversing. 
A  long  sea  is  one  in  which  the  crests  of  successive 
waves  are  distant  from  each  other,  and  in  which  the 
effect  upon  the  ship  is  a  heavy  rolling  motion.  A  short 
sea,  on  the  other  hand,  is  when  the  waves  are  frequent, 
irregular, and  crowned  by  foam.  They  produce  a  pitch¬ 
ing  motion.  A  cross  sea,  the  most  irregular,  is  when  a 
change  ot  wind  or  a  current  drives  one  succession  of 
waves  iu  a  direction  different  from  that  of  another  series 
resulting  from  the  swell  caused  by  a  former  storm. — 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  wave;  a  surge;  a  billow  ; 
as,  the  vessel  shipped  a  sea  over  her  quarter. —  The 
swell  of  the  ocean  in  a  tempest,  or  the  motion,  agita¬ 
tion,  or  direction  of  the  water. 

— Hence,  a  rough  or  ruffled  place  or  element ;  ns.  a  sea  of 
troubles  —  Proverbially,  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  ;  as, 
a  sea  of  blood,  seas  ol  wine. 

(Note.  Sea  forms  the  prefix  of  many  words  of  suffi¬ 
ciently  self-explaining  signification;  as,  sea-bathing, 
sea-beat,  sea-bird,  sea-current,  .tea-life,  sea-service,  sea- 
tossed,  sm-voyage,  sea-water,  Ac.) 

At  sea,  upon  the  main,  or  ocean  ;  out  of  sight  of  land  ; 
as,  friends  at  sea  ;  —  hence,  absent  from  home  or  regu¬ 
lar  location;  as,  his  wits  are  at  sea  — At  full  sea,  at 
the  height  of  flood-tide  ;  —  hence,  at  the  full.  —  Beytmd 
the  sea  or  seas,  out  of  the  state,  territory,  realm,  or 
country;  as,  a  convict  sent  beyond  the  seas.  —  Half  seas 
over,  in  a  state  of  semi-intoxication  ;  half  drunk.  (Col- 
loq.)  —  Heavy  sea,  a  sea  with  high,  rolling  billows. — 
Long  sea,  a  sea  presenting  a  succession  of  long  and  ex¬ 
tensive  waves.  —  On  the  high  seas,  on  the  open  sea,  the 
common  highway  of  nations  ;  as,  murder  committed  on 
the  high  seas.  —  To  go  to  sea,  to  follow  the  occupation 
of  a  mariner  ;  to  adopt  a  sea  life. 

Sea'-aucuioue,  n.  {Zoiil.)  See  Actinle. 

Sea  -ape,  h.  {Zoiil.)  See  Squalid^e. 

Sea-hank,  /i.  The  strand;  the  sea-shore.  —  A  mole, 
causeway,  or  embankment  against  encroachments  of 
the  sea. 

Sea'- bar,  n.  The  sea-swallow. 

Sea -bar  row,  Sea'-piu  cushion.  (- kush'un ,)  n. 
The  egg  of  the  Skate,  a  fish  of  the  the  genus  Raia. 

Sea  -bear,  n.  {Zoiil.)  A  name  vulgarly  applied  to 
several  largo  species  of  seals. 

Sea'beck,  in  Washington  Territory ,  a  post- village  of 
Kitsap  co.,  50  m.  N.  ofOlympia. 

Sea  -bln b  l»cr,  n.  A  certain  marine  insect. 

Sea'-boar(l,  a.  [ Sea ,  and  Fr.  bat'd,  side.]  Impinging 
or  bordering  on  the  sea  ;  as,  a  sea-board  city. 

— n.  The  coast ;  the  sea-shore. 

— a dv.  Toward,  or  iu  the  direction  of,  the  6ea. 

Sea '-boat,  n.  A  term  applied  by  seamen  to  a  vessel 
with  respect  to  her  qualities  in  bud  weather;  as, a  good, 
or  bad,  sea-boat. 

Sea'-boy,  n.  A  cabin-boy. 

Sea'- breach,  n.  Irruption  of  the  sea  by  breaking  the 
banks. 

Sea  brook,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Rockingham  co.,  45  m.  S.E.  of  Concord; 
pop.  1,609. 

Sea-breeze,  n.  A  wind,  or  current  of  air,  blowing 
from  tbe  sea  upon  land. 

Sea'-b tick -thorn,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Sallow-thorn. 

Sea'-buill.  (-Oilt,)  a.  Built  for  the  sea;  as,  sea-built 
forts  (ships).  —  Dryden. 

Sea'-cal  f,  {-kdv,)  n. ;  pi.  Sea-calves.  {Zoiil.)  The  com¬ 
mon  seal.  See  Seal. 

Sea'-card,  n.  The  mariner’s  compass.  See  Compass. 

Sea'-e bailee,  n.  A  change  brought  about  by  the  sea. 

Sea  -chart,  to.  See  Chart. 

Sca'-coast,  n.  The  shore  or  verge  of  the  land  con¬ 
tiguous  to  tiie  sea  or  ocean. 

Sea'-eoot.  or  Surf-duck.  n.  {Zobl.)  An  American 
species  of  Coot,  Fulica  perspicilluta.  It  is  19  inches  long, 
and  the  wing  nearly  10  inches  ;  color  black,  a  triangular 
white  patch  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  one  on  the 
nape;  hill  red.  The  female  is  brown,  sides  aud  under 
parts  whitish. 

Sea'-eow,  n.  {Zoiil.)  The  Sea-horse.  See  Hippocam¬ 
pus.  —  Also,  the  Manatus,  q.  v. 

Sea'-cray'lish,  to.  {Zool.)  The  Spiny-lobster,  q.  v. 

Sea'-dnf  fodil,  n.  {Bot.)  A  bulbous  plant,  Pancra¬ 
tium  maritimum. 

Sea  -devil,  n.  {Zobl.)  A  name  of  the  Augler.  See 
Lophidjs. 

Sea  -dog,  n.  {Zoiil.)  The  Seal,  q.  v. 

— An  old  seaman;  a  weather-beaten  tar;  a  salt;  as,  a  jolly 
sea-dog. 

Sea'-eagje,  n.  {Zoiil.)  The  Osprey. 

Sea'-es’s:,  n.  (Zftiil-)  The  Sea-urchin,  q.  v. 

Sou-elephant,  n.  {Zoiil.)  The  Elephant-seal.  See 
Seal. 

Sea'farer,  n.  One  who  travels  by  sea;  —  especially,  a 
seaman  ;  a  mariner. 

SeaTariug:,  a.  Following  the  vocation  of  a  seaman; 
customarily  employed  in  navigation  or  seamanship;  as, 
a  seafaring  man,  a  seafaring  life. 

Sea-fern,  n.  {Zool.)  A  kind  of  coral  resembling  a 
fern. 
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Sea'fioltl.  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  White  cu.,  32  m. 
W.  of  Lugansport. 

Sea'-fi£;lit,  {'fit.)  n.  An  engagement  between  ships  at 
flea;  a  naval  action. 

Sea  -fish,  n.  Any  fish  that  has  its  habitat  in  salt  water. 

Sea  -Ifsh'eries,  n.  pi.  The  great  sea-fisheries  of  t lie 
U.  S-  are  mostly  carried  on  from  New  England.  They 
date  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  country,  it  being 
probable  that,  among  the  motives  that  led  to  the  coloni¬ 
zation  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  hope  of  profit  from  the 
fisheries  on  the  coast,  which  Smith,  Archer.  Brereton, 
and  other  writers  of  that  day  represented  as  surpassing 
even  those  of  Newfoundland.  Edward  Winslow,  in  his 
Narrative  of  the  True  Grounds  and  Causes  of  the  First 
Planting  of  New  England ,  relates  an  interview  between 
James  I.  and  the  agent  of  the  Puritans  who  went  over 
to  England  from  Leyden  in  16i8  to  solicit  his  consent 
to  their  going  to  America.  The  King  asked  them  :  “  What 
profit  might  arise?  ”  They  answered: 44  Fishing  ”  Upon 
which  JaiUr-s  replied:  “So  God  have  my  soul, ’tis  an 
honest  trade :  ’t  was  the  Apostle's  own  calling.”  Very  soon 
after  their  arrival  at  Plymouth  the  pilgrims  engaged  in 
the  fisheries.  In  1624  they  sent  to  England  a  ship  laden 
with  fish,  and  in  the  next  year  two  others  with  fish  and 
furs.  In  1628  they  were  selling  fish  to  the  Dutch  at 
New  Amsterdam.  Al»out  1670  the  profits  of  the  mack¬ 
erel,  bass,  and  herring  fisheries  at  Cape  Cod  were  grauted 
to  found  a  free  school,  which  was  opened  in  1671.  From 
Boston  fish  began  to  be  exported  as  early  as  1633. 
In  1639  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  passed  an 
act  to  encourage  the  fisheries  by  exempting  fishing  ves¬ 
sels.  and  all  property  connected  with  them  from  taxes 
and  duties  for  7  years.  At  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  | 
the  merchants  of  Massachusetts  exported  annually 
about  100,000  quintals  of  cod-fish,  worth  $400,00  >,  to  Por¬ 
tugal,  Spain,  and  Italy.  In  1731  the  fisheries  of  the 
colony  employed  5,000  or  6.000  men.  Ten  years  later 
the  number  of  fishing  vessels  belonging  to  Massaehu- 
setts  was  400.  besides  as  many  shallops  and  undecked! 
boats.  The  annual  produce  of  the  cod-fisherv  was  about 
230.000  quintals,  of  which  $700,000  worth  was  exported.  I 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  contest  the  fishing) 
towns  were  rich  and  populous.  Marblehead  was  second  j 
only  to  Boston  in  population  and  property.  In  1755,  iu' 
the  hope  of  starving  New  England  into  submission,  the 
British  Parliament  passed  an  act  to  deprive  the  colonies 
of  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland; 
anti  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  which  soon  followed, 
nearly  destroyed  the  fisheries  for  a  time.  In  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  the  end  of  the  war,  the| 
right  of  the  Americans  to  a  share  in  the  fisheries  was 
secured  by  the  firmness  of  John  Adams,  who  made  the 
concession  of  that  right  an  ultimatum  in  the  discussions 
with  the  British  Commissioners.  By  the  treaty  it  was 
agreed  “that  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  shall  continue  to 
enjoy  unmolested  the  right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind 
on  the  Grand  Bank,  and  on  all  the  other  banks  of  New¬ 
foundland  ;  also  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  all 
other  places  in  the  sea  where  the  inhabitants  of  both 
countries  used  at  any  time  heretofore  to  fish;  and  also, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  U.  S.  shall  have  liberty  to 
take  fish  of  every  kind  on  such  part  of  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland  as  British  fishermen  shall  use,  and  also  on  j 
the  coasts,  ha.vs.  and  creeks  of  all  other  of  his  Britannic  I 
majesty's  dominion  in  America.”  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  early  recognized  the  importance  of  the  fisheries, 
and  the  necessity  of  encouragiug  them  by  legislative 
action.  Iu  1789  Congress  passed  an  act  granting  a  bounty 
of  5  cents  per  quintal  of  dried  and  pickled  fish  exported 
from  the  U  S.,  and  imposing  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  quin¬ 
tal  on  foreign  fish.  After  the  War  of  1812-15  with  Eng¬ 
land,  discissions  on  the  use  of  the  fishing-grounds  arose 
between  the  two  governments,  which  resulted,  in  ISIS, 
in  a  convention,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  should  have  the  liberty  of  taking  fish  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  between  Cape  Race  and 
the  R  imean  Islands,  from  Cape  Race  to  the  Guirpon 
Islands;  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalene  Islands;  and 
also  on  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador  from  Mount 
July  to  and  through  the  Straits  of  Bvlleisle.  and  thence 
northwardly  indefinitely  along  the  coast.  The  U.  S.,  on 
their  part,  renounced  formally  the  right  of  fishing  on 
or  within  3  marine  miles  of  the  British  dominions  in 
America  not  included  in  the  above  specified  limits.  The 
Act  of  Congress  now  in  force  respecting  fishing  bounties 
was  passed  iu  1819.  It  requires  that  vessels  claim¬ 
ing  bounty  shall  have  been  exclusively  employed  in  the 
cod-fishery  at  sea  a  specified  period  between  the  last 
day  of  February  and  the  last  day  of  November;  the 
master  and  three-fourths  of  the  crew  must  be  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  U.  S..  and  very  stringent  proof  must  be  laid 
before  the  collector  of  the  district  to  which  the  vessel 
belongs  that  all  the  requisitions  have  beem  complied 
with.  The  bounties  allowed  are :  to  vessels  between  5 
and  30  tons,  $3.50  per  ton  ;  more  than  30  tons,  $4  per  ton  ; 
no  vessel  to  receive  mure  than  $360.  In  the  summer  of 
1852  serious  troubles  broke  out  in  the  fishing- grounds 
of  British  America  between  the  American  fishermen 
and  the  British  authorities,  who  claimed  the  right  to! 
exclude  the  former  from  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the! 
British  possessions.  This  claim,  which  was  supported  by 
an  armed  naval  force,  was  regarded  by  the  U.  S.  asi 
illegal,  and  the  war  steamers  Princeton  and  Fulton  were 
sent  to  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  fishermen.  The  dispute  was  temporarily  settled  by 
mutual  concessions,  and  in  1854  a  reciprocity  treaty  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  two  countries, containing  the  follow¬ 
ing  stipulations  concerning  the  fisheries:  The  inhabi-i 
tants  of  the  U.  S.  shall  have,  in  common  with  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  her  Britannic  majesty,  the  liberty  to  take  fish 
of  every  kind,  except  shell-fish,  on  the  sea-coasts  and] 


shores,  and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Canada, 
New  Brunswick,  No\a  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  of  the  several  islauds  thereunto  adjacent,  without 
being  restricted  to  any  distance  irom  the  shore,  with 
permission  to  laud  upon  the  coast  and  shores  of  those 
colonies,  and  the  islands  thereof,  and  also  upon  the 
Magdalene  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets 
and  curing  their  fish.”  It  was  specified  that  the  liberty 
thus  granted  should  apply  solely  to  sea-fisheries,  and 
not  to  salmon,  shad,  or  other  river  fisheries;  and  that 
the  fishermen  should  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
private  property,  or  trespass  on  parts  of  the  shore  oc¬ 
cupied  by  British  fishermen.  Similar  rights,  with  simi¬ 
lar  reservations,  were  granted  to  British  fishermen  on 
the  coast  of  the  U.  S.  north  of  Lat. 36°.  The  total  value 
of  the  products  of  the  sea-fisheries  of  the  U.  S.  exported 
during  the  year  ending  June  3d,  1867,  from  our  ports  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  was  $2,805,771.  Of  this 
sum  $1,802,410  was  the  product  of  the  whale  fishery, 
and  $1,003,361  of  the  cod,  mackerel,  herring,  and  other 
fisheries.  See  Whale,  Seal,  Cod,  Herring,  Mackerel. 
Sea  lord,  in  Delaware ,  a  post-village  of  Sussex  co.,  40 
m.  S  W.  of  Dover  ;  pop.  abt.  750. 

Sea-low  I,  n.  Any  marine  fowl ;  any  bird  frequenting 
the  sea.  or  deriving  its  sustenance  from  salt  water. 

Sea  -fox,  n.  (Zool)  See  Squalid^. 

Sea-gage,  Sea-guage,  n.  [ sea  and  gage.]  The 
depth  that  a  ship  sinks  iu  the  water. 

Sea'-jrirt,  a.  Mir  rounded  by  the  sea  or  ocean;  as, 
“  Britain's  sea-girt  isle.”  —  Thomson. 

Sea'-jgod,  n.  A  marine  deity,  as  Neptune. 
Sea-Goddess,  n.  A  female  deity  of  the  ocean,  as 
i  Ampbitrite. 

Sea  -Going*,a.  Travelling  by  sea; — especially  .sailing  on 
the  high  sea  ;  as,  a  sea- going  vessel,  iu  distinction  from 
a  coaster  or  river  craft. 

1  .Sea'-grape,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Gulf- weed.  SeeSvRGASSUM 
Mea'grave's  Mills,  in  Rhode  Island ,  a  village  «>f 
|  Providence  co.,  25  m.  N.W.  of  Providence:  pop.  abt.  150. 
Sea'-jiToen,  a.  [sea  and  green. J  Having  the  color  of 
j  sea- water;  being  of  a  faint,  bluish-green  tint. 

— n.  The  color  of  sea-water. 

Se'ah,  n.  A  Jewish  dry  measure  containing  nearly  14 
pints.  — Simmonds. 

Sea  li a  ail  Harbor,  a  seaport-town  of  Kugland,  co. 

of  Durham,  6  in.  S.  of  Sunderland  ;  pop.  7,8*27. 
Sea'-lietl^ebog*,  (-/ie;-,)  n.  ( Zoiil .)  Same  as  Sea- 
urchin,  q.  v. 

Sea  -heii,  n.  ( Ziiol .)  The  guillemot.  See  Urinjs. 

Sea  -liojr.  n.  {Zoiil.)  The  porpoise. 

Sea  -holly,  Sea'-holm.  ».  (Bot.)  See  Eringo. 
Sea  home,  or  Se  home,  in  Washington  Territory ,  a 
v i  1 1 .  of  Whatcom  co.,  5  in.  S.  of  Whatcom ;  pop.  abt.  150. 
Sea'-liorse,  n.  {Zool.)  A  popular  name  of  the  morse 
or  walrus.  See  Morse.  —  Also,  the  common  name  of 
the  Hippocampus,  q.v. 

( Anat .)  See  Hippocampi. 

Sea  -horse  Island,  a  group  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  off 
the  coast  of  Alaska:  Lat.  71°  N.,  Lon.  159°  W. 

Sea '-horse  Point,  in  British  America, a  promontory 
in  the  E.  of  Southampton  Island,  in  Hudson  Bay  ;  Lat. 
63°  40'  N.,  Lon.  80°  10'  W. 

Sea'-kale,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Crambe. 

Sea  -kinjgs,  7i.pl.  A  name  given  to  the  Scandinavian 
sea-rovers,  or  Norse  pirate-chiefs,  who  infested  the 
European  coasts  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries;  the 
Vikings,  q.  v. 

Seal,  n.  [A.  S.  sigel,  sigl ,  from  Lat.  sigilla,  dimin.  of  sig- 
nam,  token.]  An  impression  made  on  paper,  clay, 
wax,  or  other  substance,  by  means  of  a  die  of  metal, 
stone,  or  other  hard  material.  The  stamp  which  yields 
the  impression  is  frequently  itself  called  the  seal.  The 
use  of  seals  may  he  traced  to  the  remotest  antiquity. 
The  Bible  contains  frequent  allusions  to  them,  and  their 
use  has  been  common  in  all  the  European  states  from 
the  earliest  historical  periods.  In  modern  times  the 
seal  has  lost  the  power  of  acting  as  a  substitute  for 
signatures,  and  is  now  only  affixed  to  legal  instruments 
so  as  to  furnish  evidence  of  their  authenticity. 

— [A.  S.  seol,  seolh.]  (Zoiil.)  The  family  Pfwcidie,  or  Seal 
tribe,  are,  of  all  four-liuibed  mammiferous  animals,  those 
which  display  the  most  complete  adaptation  to  residence 
iu  the  water.  The  Seal  ( Phoca  vitulina)  resembles  a 
quadruped  in  some  respects,  and  a  fish  in  others.  The 
head  is  round,  and  the  nose,  which  is  broad,  resembles 
that  of  a  dog,  with  the  same  look  of  intelligence  and 
mild  and  expressive  physiognomy.  It  has  large  whis¬ 
kers,  oblong  nostrils,  and  great  black  sparkling  eyes. 
It  has  no  external  ears,  but  a  valve  exists  in  theorifices, 
which  can  be  closed  at  will,  so  as  to  keep  out  the  water : 
the  nostrils  have  a  similar  valve;  and  the  clothing  of 
the  body  consists  of  stiff  glossy  hairs,  very  closely  set 
against  the  skin.  The  body  is  elongated  and  conical, 
gradually  tapering  from  the  shoulders  to  the  tail.  The 
spine  is  provided  with  strong  muscles,  which  bend  it 
with  considerable  force;  and  this  movement  is  of  great 
assistance  to  the  propulsion  of  the  body.  Although  in 
most  of  the  foregoing  particulars  the  seal  resembles  the 
quadruped  kind,  it  greatly  differs  from  all  of  them  with 
respect  to  its  feet;  for,  though  furnished  with  the  same 
number  of  bones  as  in  quadrupeds,  they  are  united  to 
the  body  in  such  a  singular  manner,  and  so  covered  with 
a  membrane,  that  they  would  rather  resemble  fins  than 
feet,  did  not  the  sharp  strong  claws  with  which  they 
are  pointed  show  their  proper  analogy.  The  limbs,  in 
fact,  are  converted  into  oars  and  paddles.  The  anterior 
pair  have  the  arm  and  fore-arm  so  short,  that  little 
more  than  the  paw  advances  from  the  body.  The  hinder 
limbs  are  directed  backwards,  so  as  almost  to  seem  like 
a  continuation  of  the  body;  the  thigh  and  leg  are  very 
short,  and  the  foot  is  tunned  on  the  same  plan  as  tbe| 


fore-paw, —  the  toes  being  in  contact,  however,  and  the 
web  lolded,  when  it  is  not  in  u»e  as  a  paddle,  but  being 
spread  out  when  the  animal  is  swimming.  When  on 
land,  or  on  masses  of  ice,  the  movements  of  the  seal 
are  particularly  awkward,  its  body  being  forced  onward 
by  the  action  of  the  fore-limbs  only,  and  the  wriggling 
motion  of  the  abdominal  muscles;  they  accordingly  sel¬ 
dom  venture  from  the  shore,  but  usually  bask  on  the 
rocks;  and  when  disturbed,  plunge  immediately  to  the 


Fig.  2329.  —  common  seal,  {Phoca  vitulina.) 
bottom  of  the  water.  The  seals  live  in  herds,  more  or 
less  numerous,  along  the  shores  of  the  sea;  and  upon 
uninhabited  coasts  they  bring  forth  and  suckle  their 
young,  and  exhibit  the  most  tender  solicitude  for  their 
welfare.  They  are  easily  tamed,  become  strongly  at¬ 
tached  to  their  keepers,  recognize  them  at  a  distance, 
and  seem  to  be  endowed  with  a  very  considerable  share 
of  intelligence.  The  form  of  their  teeth  and  jaws  shows 
them  to  he  carnivorous :  and  their  food  consists  of  fish, 
crabs,  and  sea-birds,  which  they  are  enabled  to  surprise 
while  swimming.  Seals  swim  with  great  rapidity  and 
ease;  and  by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  their  blood¬ 
vessels,  nearly  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  the  whale 
tribe,  they  can  remain  under  water  for  a  considerable 
time.  There  are  many  species  of  these  animals:  some 
are  found  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  gb»be.  but 
chiefly  in.  the  frigid  or  temperate  regions.  These  ani¬ 
mals  produce  two  or  three  young  at  a  time;  and  they 
suckle  them  for  six  or  seven  weeks,  generally  in  the 
cavernous  recesses  of  rocks,  after  which  they  take  to 
the  sea.  The  young  are  remarkably  docile  ;  they  recog¬ 
nize  and  are  obedient  to  the  voice  of  their  dams  amidst 
the  numerous  clamors  of  the  flock,  and  mutually  as¬ 
sist  each  other  when  in  danger  or  distress.  Thus  early 
accustomed  to  subjection,  they  continue  to  live  in  so¬ 
ciety,  hunt  and  herd  together,  and  have  a  variety  of 
cries  by  which  they  encourage  or  pursue,  express  appre¬ 
hension  or  success.  When  incited  by  natural  desire, 
however,  their  social  spirit  seems  to  forsake  them  ;  they 
then  fight  most  desperately;  and  the  victorious  male  al¬ 
ways  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  those  females  wlmm  his 
prowess  has  secured.  In  some  of  the  species  there  is 
a  remarkable  disproportion  in  the  sexes;  and  some  also 
are  far  more  pugnacious  than  others.  The  common 
seal,  Phoca  vitulina  (Fig.  2329),  abundant  in  the  cool  and 
frigid  regions,  and  especially  on  the  coast  of  Alaska,  is 
3  to  5  feet  long,  yellowish-gray,  and  more  or  less  shaded 
and  spotted  with  brown  according  to  the  age.  Its  skin 
and  oil  are  of  considerable  mercantile  importance.  The 
skin  is  dressed  with  the  fur  on,  to  make  caps,  &c  ,  or  is 
tanned  and  used  as  leather.  The  oil,  when  made  before 
decay  has  begun,  is  colorless  and  nearly  inodorous;  it 
is  much  superior  to  whale-oil.  Millions  of  skins  have 
been  used  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  and  thousands 
of  tons  of  shipping  are  employed  in  their  capture;  be¬ 
sides  the  profit  of  the  fishery,  it  is  of  national  import¬ 
ance  as  a  school  dor  bold,  hardy,  and  practical  seamen, 
which  renders  efficient  both  the  naval  and  mercantile 
marine;  oft  the  coast  of  Labrador,  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  skins  are,  or  were,  taken  annually,  amid  much 
peril  and  privation.  Large  herds  of  seals  of  various 
species  are  found  on  fields  of  floating  ice,  called  seal- 
in  endows ;  on  these  the  hunters  try  to  surprise  them 
when  sleeping,  killing  the  young  with  clubs  and  shoot¬ 
ing  the  resisting  adults.  The  seal  fishery  is  extensively 
carried  on  from  Newfoundland  and  from  Alaska,  in 
schooners  of  about  80  tons  each,  with  a  crew  of  25  or  30 
men.  —  The  Elephant-seal,  Phoca  leonina,  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Ocean, is  20  to  *25  feet  long,  and  the  muzzle  of  the 
male  is  terminated  with  a  wrinkled  snout,  which  becomes 
inflated  when  he  is  angry.  It  yields  a  large  quantity 
of  oil.  —  The  genus  Trichecus  comprises  the  Walrus,  or 
Morse,  for  which  see  MokSE. 

— v.  a.  {imp.  and  pp  sealed,)  ( seld .)  To  fasten  with  a  seal ; 
to  attach  together  with  a  wafer  or  with  wax  ;  ns,  to 
seal  a  letter.  —  To  set  or  affix  a  seal  to,  as  a  mark  of 
authenticity ;  to  ratify  ;  to  confirm  ;  to  establish  ;  as,  to 
seal  a  deed  or  proclamation. 

11  This  band,  bj  thee  to  Romeo  seal'd .” —  Shaks. 

—  To  mark  with  a  stamp,  as  an  evidence  of  standard  ex¬ 
actness,  legal  size,  or  merchantable  quality;  as,  to  seal 
weights  or  measures.  —  To  shut  or  keep  close;  to  se¬ 
cure;  to  make  fast;  as,  to  seal  one's  tongue  to  silence. 

( Arch .)  To  fix,  ns  a  piece  of  wood  or  iron  in  a  wall, 
with  cement,  plaster,  or  other  binding,  for  staples, 
hinges,  or  the  like.  —  Gwdf. 

Seal.  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Pike  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

Sea'-lnngriiage*  Sea'-linjjo.  n.  The  peculiar  lan¬ 
guage  or  phraseology  current  among  seamen. 

Sealed,  (seeldjp.a.  Confirmed;  ratified;  closed;  as, 
among  the  Mormons,  a  woman  sealed  ns  wife  to  an  elder 

Sea'-le^s  n.pl.  Legs  able  to  maintain  the  equilibrium 
of  the  body  they  support,  during  the  rolling  or  pitching 
of  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea;  as,  to  bring  one's  sea-legs  into 
service. 

Seal'-engrav'lng:*  n.  {Fine  Arts.)  The  art  of  en¬ 
graving  gems  for  seals. 


SEAN 


SEAR 


SEAS 
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Sca'-leopar<l,  (- lep'ard .)  n.  (Zobl.)  A  spotted  seal 
found  tit  tiie  South  Orkneys,  ami  pther  very  southern 
islands. 

Seal  er,  n.  One  who  seals. 

Sea-letter,  Sea  dirief,  n.  The  customary  certifi¬ 
cate  of  national  character  which  neutral  merchant- ves¬ 
sels  are  bound  to  carry  in  time  of  war;  a  passport.  Burrilt. 

Sea'*level»  The  level  of  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Sea '-life,  a.  A  nautical  or  naval  life  or  career. 

Sea'-I  i$;  lit,  n.  The  light  proceeding  from  the  lantern 
ot  a  light-house,  which  enables  the  mariuer  to  judge  of 
his  position  during  the  night,  when  sailing  near  a  coast. 

deal  ing,  w.  Act  of  affixing  a  seal,  as  to  u  deed  or 
document. 

— {From  seal,  the  animal.]  Operation  of  taking  seals, aud 
curing  their  skins. 

Seal'iltg-wax,  n.  The  wax  used  for  sealing  letters, 
legal  instruments.  Ac. —  The  best  receipt  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  this  substance  is  that  given  by  Lo wig,  and 
consists  in  (netting,  at  a  gentle  beat,  4*  parts  of  shellac, 
12  of  Venice  turpentine,  and  1  part  of  balsam  of  Peru, 
uud  incorporating  with  them  36  parts  of  the  best  ver¬ 
milion.  The  introduction  of  gummed  envelopes  has  to 
a  great  extent  superseded  the  use  of  sealing-wax. 

Sen  -lion,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  name  gi\en  to  several  species 
of  seals,  especially  to  those  which  have  a  maneou  the 
neck  of  the  male,  as  the  Phoca  jubata  of  the  Pacific. 

Seal  lslaii<l.  in  British  America,  18  m.  W.  of  Cape 
Sahle  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Seal  lslan<l*,  or  Lobos  Islands,  a  group  in  the 
Pacific.  12  m.  \V.  of  Peru  ;  Lat.  6°  29#  S  ,  bon.  80°  53'  W. 

Seal  l*lan<l«*,  a  group  in  the  Atlantic,  off  the  coast  of 
Maine,  S.VV.  of  Grand  Menun  Island;  Lat.  44°  29'  N., 
Lon.  67°  5'  30"  W.  One  of  the  YV.  islands  has  2  fixed 
lights,  140  feet  apart,  and  59  feet  above  high-water. 

Seal  River,  in  British  America,  flows  into  the  Hudson 
from  the  YV.,  abt.  40  m.  N.YV.  of  Churchill  River,  after 
a  N.E.  course  of  200  m. 

Seam,  {seem.)  n.  [A.  S.,  from  stwian,  to  sew,  to  patch  ; 
Icel.  saumr ;  Ger.  saum. ]  The  suture  or  uniting  of  two 
edges  of  cloth  by  the  needle  ;  as,  to  rip  a  seam.  —  Hence, 
the  suture,  joint,  or  line  of  juncture  of  planks  in  a  ship’s 
sides  or  deck  :  — also,  the  interstices  between  the  edges 
of  hoards  or  planks  in  a  tioor;  as,  to  caulk  the  seams  of 
a  ship. 

(Grot,  and  Mining .)  A  thin  layer  which  separates 
thicker  strata;  as,  seam  of  coal.  —  A  cicatrix  or  scar; 
as,  a  seam  across  one's  cheek. 

— r.  a.  To  unite  by  a  seam  ;  to  sew  together  or  otherwise 
unite;  as,  to  seam  a  shirt.  —  To  6ear;  to  mark  with  a 
cicatrix. 

**  Say,  has  the  smallpox  seam’d  her  face  ?  "  —  Swift. 

— To  make  to  resemble  a  seam,  as  in  knitting  a  stocking; 
—  hence,  to  knit  with  a  certain  stitch,  like  that  in  such 
knitting. 

— n.  ( A.  S. ;  Fr.  somme,  from  Gr.  sagma .]  A  denomina¬ 
tion  of  weight  or  measurement;  as,  a  horse-load  of  timber, 
usually  al»out  3  cwts. :  the  quantity  of  8  bushels  of 
grain  ;  the  quantity  of  120  lbs.  of  glass. 

8ea  -maid.  n.  A  sea-nymph.  See  Mermaid. 

Seil'innii,  n. ;  pi.  Seamen.  [A. S.  sa?ma?m.]  A  sailor; 
a  mariner;  one  who  follows  the  sea  as  a  profession  or 
fora  livelihood;  oueskilled  in  navigation  or  seamanship; 
as,  an  able  seaman ,  an  ordinary  seaman . 

—A  Merman.  7.  v. 

Son  m  ;t  ns  hi  |>.  n.  Art.  or  skill  in  the  art,  of  working, 
managing,  or  sailing  a  ship;  art  or  skill  practised  by  a 
good  seaman  ;  as,  to  pass  an  examination  in  seamanship 
before  being  rated  as  an  officer. 

Sea'-mark,  n.  An  elevated  object  on  land  which  serves 
as  a  direction  to  mariners  in  entering  a  harbor,  or  in 
sailing  along  or  approaching  a  coast;  a  beacon  ;  a  land- 

•  mark  visible  from  the  sea. 

Seam'-bBawt,  n.  A  blast  caused  by  putting  gunpowder 
into  seams  of  rocks  or  strata. 

Seamed,  (seemd,)  a.  {Falconry.)  Not  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  ;  as,  a  seamed  hawk. 

Sea  -mew,  (-mu.)  n.  (Zool.)  A  name  for  the  gull,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  French  Mnnetta.  See  Lavid.e. 

Sea'-mile,  n.  A  nautical  or  geographical  mile.  See  Mile. 

Seam  -laee,  Seam'injj-lace,  n.  A  lace  used  by 
carriage-makers  to  cover  seams  or  edges. 

Seam  less,  a.  Destitute  of  a  seam  ;  as,  a  seamless  gar¬ 
ment. 

Sea'-moime.  n.  (ZobL)  See  Aphrodita. 

Seam  -preswer,  n.  (Agric.)  A  heavy  roller  to  press 
down  newly-ploughed  furrows. — Simmonds. 

Seam -rent,  n.  The  rent  or  separation  of  a  seam  or 
suture. 

Seam 'st  ress,  Semp'stress,  n.  (For  semstress.) 
[A.  S.  seamestre.]  A  woman  who  follows  the  occupation 
of  sewing;  a  needle-woman;  as,  a  hard-worked  and 
m i serabl  v-paid  seamstress. 

Seam'stressy,  Semp'stressy,  n.  The  business 
or  occupation  of  a  seamstress. 

Sea'-iimssel,  n.  (Zobl.)  The  Mytilidm ,  a  family  of 
molluscs,  order  Lamellibranchiata,  comprising  aotlepha 
which  have  the  shell  equivalvcd.  oval  or  elongated,  and 
the  epidermis  thick  and  dark.  They  seek  concealment, 
and  spin  a  nest  of  sand,  or  burrow  in  mud-banks.  There 
are  more  than  1  IK)  living,  and  250 fossil. species. 

Seam  y,  a.  Having  a  scam,  or  containing  or  exhibiting 
seams  ;  as,  the  seamy  side  of  a  coat. 

Sean,  (sen.)  n.  A  Seine,  7.  r. 

S^anre,  (sd'bngs.)  n.  [Fr..  from  senir  :  Lat.  sedere,  to 
sit.J  Session;  asitting.as  of  some  public  or  legislative 
body. —  Operation  of  undergoing  clairvoyance. 

Sea'-nee«l  le,  n.  (Zoo/.)  Same  as  Gar-fish,  7.  v. 

Sea'- net  tie,  n.  (Zobl.)  Any  medusa  which  1ms  the 
property  of  stinging  when  touched. — Dana. 

Sean'naeliie,  Sen'naebic,  Sen'nacliy,  n. 


[Gael.]  A  bard  belonging  to  a  clan  among  the  Scots 
Highlanders,  who  preserved  and  recited  on  grand  occa¬ 
sions  the  traditions  of  the  former  prowess  of  the  sept. 

80a ny  m  p  li ,(-« i mj\ )  u.  A  ny  m  pli  or  goddess  of  the  sea. 

Sea'-ooze,  n.  'lhe  soft  mud  on,  or  adjacent  to,  the  sea¬ 
shore. 

Sea'-otter,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Otter. 

Soa'-owl.  n.  (Zobl.)  Same  as  Lump-fish,  q.  v. 

Sou  - |>atl,  n.  (Zobl.)  The  star-fish. 

Sea-pass,  n.  Same  as  Sea-letter,  7.  v. 

Soa'-pie,  n.  (Cixikery.)  A  dish  made  on  ship-board, 
consisting  of  dough  and  meat  boiled  together. 

Sea-piece,  (-pcs.)  n.  (Faint.)  A  marine  picture;  a 
painting  representing  a  scene  at  sea;  as,  a  sea-piece  by 
Stanfield. 

Kea'-pike, n.  (Zobl.)  See  Centropomus. 

Sea-pi  iiciisliion,  n.  See  Sea- harrow. 

fcea'-pi  11k,  n.  (Dot.)  A  popular  name  of  the  species 
Plumbago  growing  oil  the  sea-shore. 

Sea-plant.  n.  A  plant  that  flourishes  in  salt  water. 

ftea'-pnol.  n.  A  pool  or  small  expanse  of  salt  water. 

Sea'-poFcupine,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Diodon. 

Sea'port,  n.  A  port  or  harbor  near  the  sea,  formed  by 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  or  by  a  bay  or  river:  a  city  or  town 
situated  on  a  harbor  or  Imveu,  by  or  near  the  sea. 

Sea'poy,  n .  An  infrequent  orthography  of  Sepoy,  7.  r. 

SSea'-pye,  n.  Same  as  oyster-catcher,  7.  v. 

Sea  -quake,  (-kwdk,)  n.  A  concussion  or  upheaval  of 
the  sea. 

Soar,  (ser,)  r.  a.  [A.  S.  searian ;  Ger.  versehren .]  To 
burn  to  dryness  and  hardness,  as  the  surface  of  any¬ 
thing;  to  expose  to  a  degree  of  heat  that  changes  the 
color  of  the  surface,  or  makes  it  hard;  to  cauterize;  to 
make  callous  or  insensible;  as,  to  sear  flesh  with  a  hot 
iron.  —  To  dry;  to  wither. 

To  sear  up.  To  close  by  cauterizing;  to  stop  by  sear¬ 
ing;  as,  “  scar  up  those  veins  of  ill  humor.” —  Temple. 

Sear,  Sere,  a.  Dry;  withered;  as,  ‘‘meadows  dry 
and  sear.”  —  Bryant. 

Sear,  n.  The  catch  in  the  lock  of  a  gun,  by  which  the 
piece  is  held  at  cock,  or  half-cock. 

Sear-spring.  The  spring  by  which  the  sear  catches 
the  cock. 

Sea'ra,  in  Brazil.  See  Ceara. 

Searee,  (sers,)  v.  a.  To  sift  or  bolt,  as  meal,  (r.) 

Search.  ( scrch ,)  v.a.  [Fr.  chercher.]  To  look  over,  or 
through,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  something;  to  ex¬ 
plore;  to  examine  by  inspection  ;  as,  to  search  a  house. 

—  To  seek;  to  inquire  after, or  look  for;  as,  we  searched 
for  her  everywhere.  —  To  probe;  to  seek  the  knowledge 
of  by  feeling  with  an  instrument;  as,  to  search  a  wound. 

—  To  try  or  put  to  the  test;  to  examine  crucially.  —  To 
search  out.  To  find  by  seeking;  to  seek  till  discovered; 
as,  to  search  out  a  citation. 

— v.  n.  To  make  search;  to  seek  diligently;  to  inquire; 
to  look  for;  to  make  iuquiry  ;  as,  we  have  searched 
everywhere  for  it. 

— n.  Act  of  searching;  a  seeking  or  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  that  is  lost,  or  the  place  of  which  is  unknown; 
pursuit  for  finding;  examination;  investigation;  scru¬ 
tiny;  research;  quest;  inquiry. 

Bight  of  search.  ( International  Law.)  The  right  of 
belligerents,  during  war,  to  visit  aud  search  the  vessels 
of  neutrals  for  contraband  of  war.  Some  powerful  na¬ 
tions  have,  at  different  times,  refused  to  submit  to  this 
search;  but  all  the  highest  authorities  upon  the  law  of 
nations  acknowledge  the  right  in  time  of  war  as  resting 
upon  sound  principles  of  public  jurisprudence,  and  upon 
the  institutes  and  practices  of  all  great  maritime  pow¬ 
ers.  The  duty  of  self-preservatiou  gives  belligerent  na¬ 
tions  this  right;  and  as  the  law  now  stands,  a  neutral 
vessel  refusing  to  be  searched  would  from  that  proceed¬ 
ing  alone  be  condemned  as  a  lawful  prize.  The  right 
of  search,  however,  is  confined  to  private  merchant  ves¬ 
sels,  and  does  not  apply  to  public  ships  of  war.  The  ex¬ 
ercise  of  this  right  must  also  be  conducted  with  due  care 
and  regard  to  the  rights  and  safety  of  the  vessels  A 
neutral  is  bound  not  only  to  submit  to  search,  but  to  have 
his  vessel  duly  furnished  with  the  necessary  documents 
to  support  her  neutral  character,  the  want  of  which  is 
a  strong  presumptive  evidence  against  the  ship's  neu¬ 
trality,  and  the  spoliation  of  them  a  still  stronger  pre¬ 
sumption.  There  may  he  cases  in  which  the  master  of 
a  neutral  ship  may  be  warranted  in  defending  himself 
against  extreme  violence  threatened  by  a  cruiser  grossly 
abusing  his  commission  ;  but,  except  in  extreme  cases, 
no  merchant  vessel  lias  a  right  to  say  for  itseif,  nor  any 
armed  vessel  for  it,  that  it  will  not  submit  to  visitation 
or  search,  or  be  carried  into  a  proximate  court  for  judi¬ 
cial  inquiry.  If,  upon  making  the  search,  the  vessel  be 
found  employed  iu  contraband  trade,  or  in  carrying  en¬ 
emies’  property,  or  troops  or  despatches,  she  is  liable  to 
be  taken  and  brought  in  for  adjudication  before  a  prize- 
court. —  The  above  doctrine  has  been  fully  admitted  in 
this  country;  but  the  government  of  the  U.  States  has 
energetically  refused  to  submit  to  the  right  assumed  by 
the  English  of  searching  neutral  vessels  on  the  high 
seas  for  deserters,  and  other  persons  liable  to  military 
and  naval  service.  This  question,  yet  not  specifically 
settled,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  YY  ar  of  1812. 
See  Prize. 

Sea  roll  able,  a.  Tha.t  may  be  searched,  looked  for, 
or  explored. 

Sea reh 'able lies*,  n.  State  of  being  searchable. 

Searoher,  ( slrch’er ,)  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
searches,  explores,  investigates,  or  examines;  a  seeker; 
an  inquirer;  a  trier.  —  In  the  U.  States,  an  instrument 
employed  in  the  inspection  of  the  quality  «»f  butter 
packed  in  firkins.  —  An  instrument  for  probing  ord¬ 
nance  in  order  to  discover  cavities  (if  any;  in  the  bore 
of  a  gun. 


Search  ing:,  a.  Penetrating:  crucial;  trying;  close; 

as,  a  searching  cross-examination. 

Seareli  i  ugly,  adv.  In  a  searching  manner;  by  close 
examination. 

Seareli  i ngness.  n.  Quality  of  being  searching, 
close,  or  inquisitorial. 

Scarcli'Icss,  a.  luscrufable;  eluding  search,  inquiry, 
or  investigation. 

Search-warrant,  n.  (Law.)  A  warrant  granted  by 
a  justice  ot  the  peace  to  seareli  for  goods  stolen,  or  re¬ 
specting  which  other  offences  have  been  committed. 
The  warrant  is  granted  on  the  oath  of  a  credible  wit¬ 
ness,  that  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  suspect  the  goods 
to  be  in  the  possession  aud  on  the  premises  of  a  certain 
individual. 

Sear'-clottl,  n.  [A.  S.  sdr-clddh.\  A  cloth  or  plaster 
to  cover  a  wound. 

— v.  a.  To  cover  or  bind,  as  a  sore,  with  sear-cloth,  Ac. 
Searcy,  ( ser'see, )  in  Arkansas,  a  N.  co. :  area.  93U  sq.  m. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Buffalo  Fork  ot  YY’hite  River.  Sur¬ 
face,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap  Lebanon.  Pop.  abt. 
6,000.  —  A  township  of  Phillips  co. —  A  post-village, 
cap.  of  White  co.,  50  rn.  N  E.  of  Little  Rock  ;  pojt.  abt.  700. 
Searetlness,  ( serd'nes ,)  n.  State  of  being  seared,  cau¬ 
terized,  or  hardened;  harduess;  callousness;  insensi¬ 
bility. 

Sea'-reed.n.  (Bot.)  The  Calamagrostisarenaria,agra8a 
found  on  sandy  sea-shores. 

Set* '-risk,  n  Hazard  or  risk  incurred  at  sea;  chance 
of  danger  or  destruction  by  sea,  or  ou  the  sea.  See  In¬ 
surance. 

Sca'-robbcr.  Sea'- rover,  n.  One  who  robs  or 
plunders  on  the  high  seas;  a  pirate;  a  sea-rover;  a  hue 
caneer;  a  corsair. 

Sea -robin,  w.  (Zobl.)  The  Gurnard.  See  Triglid^. 
Sea'-roeket,  n.  ( Bot .)  Same  as  Cakile,  7.  v. 

Sea  -room,  n.  Ample  space  or  distance  from  land, 
shoals,  or  reefs,  for  a  vessel  at  sea  to  encounter  and  ride 
out  a  gale  with  safety. 

Sea '-roving,  n.  Wandering  here  and  thereupon  the 
ocean. 

Sea'-salt,  n.  Common  salt  evaporated  from  sea-water. 
Sears'lnirg,  in  2V Tew  York,  a  post- village  of  Schuyler  co. 
Sears  burg:,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Henning- 
•  ton  co.,  112  111.  S.\Y\  of  Montpelier;  pop.  abt.  300. 
Sears'mont,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Waldo  co.,  30  m.  S.E.  of  Augusta  ;  pop.  of  twp.  al»t.  1,850. 
Sears 'port.  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Waldo  co.,  50  in  S.E.  of  Augusta;  pop.  in  1870,  2,283. 
Sears'ville,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  San  Mateo 
co.,  20  m.  YY'.  of  San  Jose. 

Searsville.  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Stewart  co.,  110 
m.  S.YV.  of  Milledgeville. 

Sea  -serpent,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  kind  of  eel  found  in  the 
Mediterranean;  the  snake-eel.  —  An  enormous  marine 
animal,  resembling  a  serpent, said  to  have  been  repeatedly 
seen  off  the  coasts  of  America  and  Africa,  but  generally 
esteemed  to  be  fabulous. 

Sea'-service,  n.  Service  in  the  navy,  or  in  ships  of 
war,  in  distinction  from  the  land-service ,  or  military 
duty  on  shore  or  in  the  field. 

Sea '-shell,  n.  Any  marine  shell. 

Sea'-sliore,  n.  The  shore  or  coast  of  the  sea:  the 
strand  ;  the  sea-beach  ;  the  land  that  lies  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  sea  or  ocean. 

(Law)  All  the  ground  lying  between  the  ordinary 
limits  of  high-water  and  low-water  marks. 

Sen'-sick,  a.  Affected  with  sickness  or  nausea  caused 
by  the  pitching  or  rolling  of  a  vessel  at  sea. 

Sea  '-sick  'ness,  n.  (Med.)  A  nausea,  or  tendency  to 
vomit,  which  varies,  in  respect  of  duration,  in  different 
persons  upon  their  first  going  to  sea.  With  some  it  con¬ 
tinues  only  for  a  day  or  two;  while  with  others  it  re¬ 
mains  throughout  the  voyage.  In  some  persons  its  vio¬ 
lence  is  prevented  by  small  doses  of  opium,  or  by  soda- 
water,  or  saline  draughts  in  the  effervescent  state. 
Liniments  and  plasters  containing  opium  applied  to  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  have  also  been  recommended,  as  miti¬ 
gating.  or  even  preventing,  this  most  annoying  malady. 
The  violence  of  the  attacks  not  only  varies  ill  different 
individuals  at  different  times,  but  the  same  person  who 
escapes  in  one  voyage  may  suffer  severely  iu  another.  It 
almost  always  ceases  on  landing,  although  more  or  less 
giddiness  may  prevail  for  some  hours,  the  patient  when 
walking  feeling  as  if  the  earth  were  rising  up  under  bis 
feet.  Infants  and  aged  persons  are  supposed  to  possess 
a  comparative  immunity  from  sea-sickness,  while  as  a 
general  rule,  women  suffer  more  than  men.  The  imme¬ 
diate  or  exciting  cause  of  S.-S.  is  variably  attributed  to 
the  motion  of  the  vessel,  or  to  the  effect  produced  ou  the 
eye  by  moving  objects,  aud  by  that  sense  conveyed  to 
tiie  brain.  YVhatever  may  be  its  cause,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  exhaustive  and  distressing  complaints,  for  the  time 
it  Lists,  that  a  person  can  suffer. 

Seaside.  n.  'I  he  land  lairdering  on  the  sea;  the  coun¬ 
try  adjacent  to  the  sea,  or  near  it. 

Sea'siile  Grape,  n  (Bot.)  See  Coccoloba. 
Sea'-sliitf.  n.  (Zobl.)  The  Trepang. 

Sea-snake,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  HYDR0PniD.fi. 
Sea'-snipe,  it.  (Zobl.)  See  Centriscus. 

Season,  (se'zn.)  n.  [Fr.  saisnn ;  It.  stagione.  from  Lat. 
statio.  a  standing  ]  One  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  year, 
viz:  Spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter.  The  seasons  are 
considered  as  beginning  respectively  when  the  sun  en¬ 
ters  the  signs  Aries,  Cancer,  Libra,  and  Capricorn;  so 
that  the  spring  season  commences  about  the  21st  of 
March,  summer  about  the22d  of  June,  autumn  about  the 
23d  of  Sept.,  and  winter  about  the  23d  of  Dec. 

_ Hence,  a  period  of  the  year,  as  marked  by  its  character¬ 
istics  of  temperature,  moisture,  natural  condition,  Ac. — 
Hence,  also,  a  fit,  suitable,  or  proper  time;  the  conve 
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nient  time;  any  time,  as  distinguished  from  others;  as, 
it  whs  at  the  height  of  the  London  season,  oysters  are  in 
season ,  &c. 

—A  time  of  some  continuance,  but  not  long;  a  while;  as, 
I  shall  not  see  you  for  a  season. 

In  season ,  iu  vogue;  in  good  time,  or  early  enough 
for  the  purpose. 

•'  The  best  is  but  in  season  best.*’ — Dryden. 

Out  of  season,  beyond  or  not  iu  the  proper  time,  or 
the  usual  or  appointed  time ;  as,  pork  is  out  of  season  ; 
“  her  grief  is  out.  of  season —  Phillips. 

— v.a.  \ Fr.  assaisonner.]  To  fit  for  any  use  by  time  or 
habit;  to  accustom;  to  mature;  to  inure;  as,  to  season 
one’s  self  to  a  change  of  climate.  —  To  fit ;  to  prepare  ; 
to  make  suitable  or  appropriate. 

“  How  many  things  by  season  season'd  are.’' —  Shahs. 

— To  prepare  for  use  by  drying  or  hardening ;  as,  to  season 
timber.  —  To  render  palatable,  or  to  give  a  higher  flavor 
or  relish  to,  by  the  addition  or  mixture  of  another  sub¬ 
stance  more  pungent  or  pleasant;  to  spice  ;  as,  to  season 
meat  with  herbs  and  condiments. —  Hence,  to  adapt  for 
enjoyment ;  to  render  more  agreeable,  pleasant,  piquant, 
or  delightful.  —  To  give  a  relish  or  zest  to  by  something 
that  excites,  exhilarates,  or  animates ;  to  make  less 
dull,  rigorous,  or  severe. 

“  The  proper  use  of  wit  is  to  season  conversation."—  TiUotson. 

— To  temper;  to  moderate;  to  qualify  by  admixture;  as, 
“When  mercy  seasons  justice.”  'hales.)  —  To  imbue; 
to  tinge;  to  tincture;  to  taint;  —  hence,  to  impart 
rudimentary  instruction  to. 

— v.  n.  To  become  seasoned  or  mature;  to  grow  fit  for 
use;  to  become  acclimatized,  as  the  human  body.  —  To 
become  dry  or  hard  by  the  evaporation  of  the  natural 
juices,  or  by  being  penetrated  with  other  substances; 
as,  vreW-seasoned  timber. 

Seasonable,  ( se'zn-a-bl ,)  a.  That  comes,  happens,  or 
is  done  in  due  season,  in  good  time,  or  in  proper  time 
for  the  purpose;  opportune;  timely;  fit;  convenient; 
as,  seasonable  weather,  seasonable  relief,  a  seasonable 
compliment. 

Sea'sonableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sea¬ 
sonable;  opportuneness  of  occurrence;  the  state  of 
being  in  good  time,  or  in  time  convenient  or  appropri¬ 
ate  to  the  purpose,  or  sufficiently  early ;  as,  seasonable¬ 
ness  of  advice. 

Seasonably,  adv.  In  a  seasonable  manner;  with 
due  time;  in  time  appropriate  or  convenient;  suffi¬ 
ciently  early;  as,  to  tender  assistance  seasonably. 

Seasonal,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  the 
seasons.  (R.) 

Seasoned,  ( se'znd ,)  a.  Matured;  fitted  by  habit  or 
experience.  —  Mixed  or  impregnated  with  something 
that  gives  it  relish,  zest,  or  savor;  as  .seasoned  meats. 

—  Dried  and  hardened ;  as,  “  seasoned  timber  never 
gives.”  {Herbert.)  —  Qualified;  tempered;  moderated; 
as,  seasoned  expectations. 

SeaSoner,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  seasons,  ma¬ 
tures,  moderates,  or  imparts  a  zest  or  relish;  as,  con¬ 
tent  is  the  best  seasoner  of  the  mind. 

Seasoning,  n.  That  which  is  added  to  any  kind  of 
food  to  give  it  a  higher  flavor  or  relish;  any  piquant  or 
pungent  concomitant,  as  salt,  spices,  acids,  aromatic 
herbs,  Ac.,  served  or  intermixed  with  food;  stuffing; 
as,  roast  goose  without  seasoning  loses  half  of  its  savor; 

—  hence,  something  added  or  mixed  to  enhance  appre¬ 
ciation  or  enjoyment;  as,  humor  gives  a  seasoning  to 
eloquence. 

SeaSon  less,  a.  Lacking  succession  of  the  seasons. 

Sea'-star,  n.  {Zool.)  Same  as  Star-fish,  q.  u. 

Sea'-sur^eon,  (-stir'jn,)  n.  A  surgeou  engaged  on 
board  ship. 

Sea'-swallow,  n.  (Zool.)  The  common  Tern  (Sterna 
hirundo). 

Seat,  (se/,)  n.  [Lat.  sedes,  from  sedeo,  to  sit.]  That  on 
which  one  sits;  place  of  sitting;  as,  a  seat  on  the 
ground.  —  The  place  filled  by  anything,  or  where  any¬ 
thing  is  situated,  resides,  or  abides;  site;  situation; 
station;  post  of  authority;  any  place  where  a  thing  is 
settled  or  established;  as,  “this  castle  hath  a  pleasant 
seat.”  ( Shaks .) —  Something  constructed  to  be  sat  in 
or  upon,  as  a  chair,  bench,  stool,  sofa,  step,  Ac. ;  as, 
a  garden  seat.  —  That  part  of  a  thing  giving  sitting 
room  for  a  person  or  persons ;  as,  the  seat  of  a  saddle, 
the  seat  of  a  sofa,  the  seat  of  a  pair  of  pantaloons. —  A 
sitting;  customary  or  appropriate  place  of  sitting;  as, 
a  seat  in  Congress,  a  seat  in  a  church,  a  seat  in  a  rail- 
joad  cn f,  Ac. —  Manner  or  mode  of  sitting  of  a  person 
mounted  on  horseback;  as,  he  has  a  loose  seat  in  the 
saddle. 

( Mach.)  A  part  on  which  another  part  rests;  as.  a 
▼al  ve-seat.  —  Webster. 

— v.  a.  To  place  on  or  in  a  seat ;  to  cause  to  sit  down ; 
as,  to  seat  one’s  visitors.  —  To  place  in  office,  in  a  post 
of  authority,  or  a  place  of  distinction;  to  fix  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  place,  station,  or  country;  to  locate;  to  estab¬ 
lish  ;  as,  my  ancestors  were  seated  in  Cheshire  before 
the  Norman  Conquest.  —  To  give  a  sitting  to;  to  assign 
a  seat  to;  as,  to  seat  the  members  of  a  church  congre¬ 
gation. —  To  fix:  to  set  firm;  to  consolidate ;  as,  a 
seated  heart.  (Shaks.)  —  To  repair  by  giving  a  new  seat 
or  bottom  to;  as,  to  seat  a  pair  of  breeches. 

$ea'-term,  n.  A  nautical  phrase;  a  word  or  term  pe¬ 
culiar  to  seamen,  or  smacking  of  sea-life. 

Seating,  n.  Act  of  placing  on  a  chair,  or  of  furnish¬ 
ing  with  a  seat,  or  seats  ;  act  of  fixing  or  settling; — also, 
materials  for  the  construction  of  seats;  as,  horse  hair 
seating. 

Seat'tle,  or  Settle,  in  Washington  Territory ,  a  post- 
vill.,  cap.  of  King’s  co..  at  the  mouth  of  Duwamish  River, 
in  Elliott  Bay,  60  in.  N.N.E.  of  Olympia;  pop .  abt.  600. 
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Sea'-turil,  n.  A  breeze,  gale,  or  mist  blowing  from 
the  sea. 

Sea-unicorn,  n.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Narwhal,  q.  v. 

Sea-urchin,  n.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  Echinoids,  or 
Echinidse ,  an  order  of  Echinodermata.  They  have  the 
body  covered  with  a  calcareous  crust  or  shell,  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  porous  structure,  in  polygonal  plates  nicely 
adapted  to  each  other,  and  increasing  by  additions  to 
the  edges  of  each  plate,  so  that  the  shell  may  enlarge 
with  the  enlargement  of  the  animal,  while  new  plates 
are  also  added  around  the  superior  orifice.  The  shell  is 
pierced  with  rows  of  holes  for  the  ambulacra,  and  is  ex¬ 
ternally  covered  in  a  living  state  with  a  membrane  — 
sometimes  very  delicate,  sometimes  thick  and  spongy — 
which  communicates  by  many  delicate  processes  with 
the  interior,  and  unites  the  bases  of  all  the  spines.  The 
spines  differ  very  much  iu  the  different  genera  and 
species, in  their  length,  strength,  number,  and  arrange¬ 
ment;  they  are  attached  to  tubercles  on  the  surface  of 
the  shell  by  cup-like  bases,  capable  of  working  upon  the 
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a,  Edible  sea-urchin  (Echinus  esculentus) ;  h,  portion  with  spines 
removed;  c,  mouth. 

tubercles,  in  the  manner  of  a  ball-and-socket  joint;  and 
they  are  moved  by  means  of  the  connecting  membrane 
so  as  to  be  employed  in  locomotion.  In  some  species, 
they  seem  to  be  the  principal  organs  of  locomotion  ;  in 
others,  the  ambulacra  are  so.  By  means  of  the  spines, 
some,  in  which  they  are  few  and  strong,  can  walk  even 
on  dry  ground;  others,  in  which  they  are  minute  and 
very  numerous,  employ  them  in  burying  themselves  in 
the  sand.  The  mouth  of  the  E.  is  situated  at  the  lower 
orifice  of  the  shell,  and  is  generally  furnished  with  five 
flat  calcareous  teeth,  moved  by  a  very  complex  appara¬ 
tus  of  bony  sockets  and  muscles.  Their  food  is  supposed 
to  consist  of  small  crustaceans  and  molluscs.  They 
abound  in  all  seas,  and  seem  to  have  abounded  still  more 
in  former  geological  periods. 

Sea'ville,  in  Maine ,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  77  in. 
S.E.  of  Augusta;  pop.  abt.  95S. 

Sea'-wall,  n.  A  wall  erected  to  resist  encroachments  of 
the  sea. 

Sea  ward,  a.  Directed  toward  the  sea. 

— adv.  Toward,  or  in  the  direction  of,  the  sea. 

Sea'-ware,  n.  That  which  is  washed  ashore  by  the 
action  of  the  sea,  as  sea- weed.  Ac. 

Sea'-wee<l,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  common  name  of  the  species 
comprising  the  order  Fucacere,  q.  v. 

Sea'-wortll'iness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sea¬ 
worthy,  or  able  to  resist  the  ordinary  violence  of  wind 
and  weather. 

Sea-worthy,  (-ivur'thy.)  a.  Fit  for  a  sea- voyage; 
worthy  of  being  trusted  to  transport  a  cargo  with  safety  ; 
as,  a  sea-worthy  ship. 

Sea'- wrack,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Zosterace^e. 

Sebaceous,  (- ba'shus ,)  a.  [Lat.  sebaceus ,  from  sebum , 
tallow.]  Made,  or  consisting,  of  tallow  or  fat;  pertaining 
or  relating  to  fat. 

(Bot.)  Having  the  appearance  of  w;ixy,  tallowy,  or 
greasy  substance;  as,  the  sebacious  secretions  of  certain 
plants. 

S.  glands  or  follicles.  (Med.)  A  system  of  minute 
glands  situated  under  the  skin,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
secrete  an  oily  fluid  to  lubricate  that  organ;  these 
glands,  though  diffused  over  the  whole  body,  are  most 
abundant  about  the  face  and  neck.  In  young  people, 
and  particularly  among  those  who  pay  little  or  no  at¬ 
tention  to  the  state  of  t  heir  digestive  organs,  the  ducts 
of  these  sebaceous  glands  situated  on  the  face  frequently 
become  obstructed,  from  the  thick  nature  of  the  secre¬ 
tion  blocking  up  their  channels,  when  small  red  pimples 
with  hard  bases  and  black  points  form  over  the  lace, 
giving  a  dissipated  and  unpleasant  appearance  to  the 
youthful  visage.  When  one  of  these  pimples  is  pressed, 
a  little  hardened  pus  is  forced  out,  which  being  of  a 
spiral  shape,  with  a  black  or  discolored  point,  has  been 
popularly  called  a  worm;  the  first  part  exuded,  having 
become  dark  from  exposure,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
head  of  the  animal.  As  this  disfigurement  of  the  conn 
tenance  proceeds  from  the  secretion  of  the  cuticular  fol¬ 
licles  becoming  too  thick  and  waxy  to  be  exuded,  there¬ 
by  resulting  in  a  crop  of  hard  red  pimples,  the  best,  the 
quickest,  and  the  most  effectual  remedy  is  the  n*e  of 
the  hot  bath,  and  friction  with  a  rough  towel,  or  what 
is  still  better,  the  employment  of  the  Turkish  hath,  and 
shampooing  after  warns. 

Seba'cic  Acid,  n.  [Lat  .sebum.]  (Chem)  One  of  the 
acids  produced  during  the  destructive  distillation  of  lat. 

Seba'go,  in  Maine ,  a  lake  of  Cumberland  co.,  12  m.  long, 
and  8  m.  in  its  greatest  breadth. 

—A  post-township  of  Cumberland  co.,  55  m.  W.S.W.  of 
Augusta;  pop.  abt  1,100. 

Sebas'tian,  Dow,  King  of  Portugal,  was  b.  in  1554,  and 
ascended  the  throne  at  three  years  of  age,  on  the  death 
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of  his  grandfather,  John  III.  Possessed  of  a  romantic 
disposition  and  an  extravagant  admiration  of  the  glories 
of  chivalry,  he  rashly  determined  to  carry  on  war  against 
the  Moors  in  Africa,  hoping  thereby  to  effect  something 
for  Christianity  and  the  fame  of  Portugal.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  equipped  a  fleet  and  an  army,  which  comprised 
the  flower  of  the  Portugese  nobility,  and  sailed  for  Af  rica 
in  1578,  at  the  age  of  23  years.  A  general  engagement 
soon  took  place,  at  Alcacer-el-Xebir,  and  the  ardor  of 
the  young  king  bore  him  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  already  pouring  on  the  rear  of  his  troops.  S. 
fought  with  the  most  determined  bravery,  while  most 
of  his  attendants  were  slain  by  his  side.  He  at  length 
disappeared;  and  so  complete  was  the  slaughter,  that  not 
more  than  50  Portuguese  are  said  to  have  survived  this 
wild  and  ill-fated  expedition.  The  mystery  which  in¬ 
volved  the  fate  of  this  royal  warrior  led  several  adven¬ 
turers  to  assume  his  person  and  his  claims,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  he  died  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Sebastian,  ( se-bast'yan ,)  in  Arkansas,  a  W.  co.,  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Indian  Territory;  area,  825  sq.m.  Fivers. 
Arkansas  and  Poteau.  Surface,  mountainous  in  the  N. 
W  ,  elsewhere  diversified;  soil ,  generally  fertile.  Min. 
Coal.  Cap.  Green  wood.  Fop.  abt.  10,000. 

Sebastian.  (St.,)  a  celebrated  Roman  martyr,  b.  at 
Narbonne  abt.  255.  According  to  the  anonymous  “  Acts” 
by  which  his  history  is  preserved  (supposed  to  have 
been  written  in  the  4th  cent.,  and  by  some  attributed  to 
St.  Ambrose),  he  was  a  captain  in  the  praetorian  guard 
under  Diocletian,  and  used  the  facilities  afforded  by  bis 
station  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith  and  to  succor 
its  persecuted  professors.  Having  refused  to  abjure  his 
religion,  he  was  tied  to  a  tree,  shot  with  arrows,  and 
left  for  dead.  A  Christian  woman,  seeking  his  body  by 
night,  found  him  6till  alive,  and  cared  for  him  tiil  he 
was  restored;  hut,  having  ventured  to  appear  before 
Diocletian  to  remonstrate  against  his  cruelty,  he  was 
beaten  to  death  with  clubs,  and  bis  body  thrown  into  a 
sewer,  but  afterwards  recovered  and  interred.  In  the 
9th  cent,  his  relics  were  distributed  throughout  Chris¬ 
tendom  as  a  remedy  against  the  plague.  Ilis  martyrdom 
was  the  subject  of  many  poems  and  paintings  in  the 
Middle  Ages;  in  the  latter  he  is  generally  represented 
tied  to  a  tree  and  pierced  with  arrows.  D.  in  Rome, 
Jan.  20,  288. 

Sebastian,  (St.,)  a  fortified  frontier  city  and  seaport  of 
Spain,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Guipuscoa  in  Biscay,  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  a  low  sandy  tongue  of  land,  projecting  into  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  10  m.  W.  by  S. of  Fontarabia,  and  40  m. 


Fig.  2331. —  saint  Sebastian. 


E  N.E.  of  Bilbao.  It  is  defended  on  the  N.  by  the  Castle 
of  MOta,  or  Monte  Urgullo,  a  rugged  cone  nearly  400  ft. 
in  height.  From  its  being  one  of  the  keys  of  Spain,  its 
possession  has  ever  been  an  object  of  great  importance 
in  the  contests  between  the  French  and  Spaniards.  Fop. 
9,047. 

Sebas'ticooK  River,  in  Maine,  rises  in  Penobscot 
co.,  and  falls  into  the  Kennebec  River,  in  Kennebec  co., 
after  a  S.W.  course  of  50  ra. 

Sebas'topol,  or  Sevastopol,  a  fortified  town  and  sea¬ 
port  of  European  Russia,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Crimea ; 
Lat.  44°  36' N..  Lon.  33°  30'  E.  It  stands  on  a  creek,  on  the 
S.  side  of  one  of  the  finest  bays  in  the  world,  the  Etenus 
of  Strabo,  which  is  defended  by  strong  forts  on  both  sides 
the  entrance.  Fop.  10,814.  —  In  1853  Russia  demanded 
from  the  Turkish  govt,  guarantees  for  the  rights  of  the 
Greek  Christians  of  Turkey,  which  the  Porte  believed  to 
involve  an  actual  abdication  of  its  sovereign  rights,  and 
which  it  therefore  refused  to  concede.  This  led,  in  the 
same  year,  to  the  beginning  of  the  Eastern  or  Crimean 
War.  in  which  France,  England,  and  Sardinia  took  sides 
with  Turkey,  on  the  ground  that  the  existence  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  empire,  and  the  equilibrium  of  political  power  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  were  endangered  by  Russia.  The  armies  of  the  Allies 
effected  a  landing  at  the  Bay  of  Eupatoria,  Sept.  14, 1854. 
Ou  their  southward  march  toward  S.  they  encountered 
the  Russian  forces,  commanded  by  Prince  Menzikoff, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Alma.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought 
(Sept.  20i,  iu  which  the  Russians  were  compelled  to  re¬ 
treat.  On  Sept  25  the  British  forces  seized  Balaklava, 
and  on  Oct.  9  the  regular  siege  of  the  southern  portion 
of  S.  commenced,  the  Russians  having  sunk  vessels  in 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  thus  rendered  the  city 
unassailable  by  maritime  force.  On  Oct.  25  and  Nov. 
5,  the  Russians  vainly  attempted  to  annihilate  tbj  be 
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sieging  forces  in  the  battles  of  Balaklava  and  Inkermann,  f 
but  afterward  confined  themselves  mainly  to  the  defen¬ 
sive,  their  frequent  sorties  being  intended  more  to 
harass  and  retard  the  siege  than  to  relieve  the  place 
definitively.  Auiongthese  conflicts  some  assumed  almost 
the  character  of  regular  field  battles;  for  instance,  an 
unsuccessful  attack  of  the  French  upon  a  new  redoubt 
(Fell. 23, 1855).  their  first  assault  upon  the  Malakoff  and 
Redan  (June  IS),  and  the  battle  of  the  Tcheniaya  ( Aug.  I 
16),  in  which  the  Russians,  numbering  50.00O  infantry 
and  6,000  cavalry,  made  a  last  effort  to  break  theaggres-l 
sive  force  of  the  enemy.  The  trenches  having  been 
driven  so  near  the  Russian  defensive  works  that  an¬ 
other  assault  could  be  ventured,  the  final  bombardment: 
was  opened  Sept.  5,  and  lasted  for  three  days.  On  Sept. 

8  tin*  Malakoff  and  Redan  were  stormed  and  taken  by 
the  Allies,  after  a  desperate  struggle.  The  Russians, 
after  having  blown  up  their  extensive  fortifications  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  harbor,  retreated  to  the  uorth  | 
side,  which  the  Allies  never  seriously  attempted  to  cou-j 
qner.  The  latter,  having  destroyed  the  costly  docks, 
arsenals,  and  ship  yards  of  S,  remained  inactive  in  their 
camps,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Capture  and  sack 
of  Kertch,  on  the  Strait  of  Yenikale,  no  further  feats  of 
arms  were  accomplished.  The  forces  of  the  Allies  were 
withdrawn  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1856.  Though 
the  Allies  did  not  obtain  any  decided  success,  Russia 
suffered  immense  loss  of  military  prestige,  and  any 
further  aggression  on  her  part  in  southern  Europe  was 
for  a  time  prevented.  By  the  Peace  of  Paris  (1N56)  Rus¬ 
sia  lost  the  right  of  navigation  on  the  Danube,  besides 
a  strip  of  territory  to  the  N.  of  that  river,  and,  also,  the 
unrestricted  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  Nov.,  1870, 
Russia,  availing  herself  of  the  Franco-Prussian  imbrog¬ 
lio,  demanded  of  the  Western  Powers  a  revision  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  in  so  far  as  affects  the  restrictions  placed  i 
upon  her  in  the  Black  Sea. 

Sebas'topol,  ill  California ,  a  village  of  Sierra  co.,  55 
in.  N.E.  or  Marysville.  —  A  village  of  Sonoma  co.,  9  in. 
N.W.  of  Napa  City. 

Sebastopol,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Triuity  co.,  22 
m.  N.E.  of  Huntsville. 

Se  bat,  n.  The  first  month  of  the  Jewish  civil  year,  and 
the  eleventh  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  —  from  the  uew 
moon  of  February  to  that  of  March. 

Sebec',  in  Main e,  a  post-township  of  Piscataquis  co.,  70 
in.  N.N.E.  of  Augusta;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Seben'ico.  a  fortified  seaport-town  of  Austriau  Dalma¬ 
tia.  42  m.  S  E.  of  Zara;  pop.  7,000. 

Seb'ewa,  in  Michigan,  a  post-town9hip  of  Ionia  co. 

Sebewa  Creek,  in  Michigan,  enters  Grand  River 
from  Ionia  co. 

Sebewa  lng,  Sibbewung,  or  Sebawaning,  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Huron  co.,  28  m. 

E  N.E.  of  Bay  City  ;  pop.  abt  800. 

Se'liPSten,  ».  (. Bot .)  See  Cordiace.*. 

Sebif'erous,  a.  [Lat.  sebum,  tallow,  wax,  and/crrc, 
to  produce  ]  (Hot.)  Yielding  vegetable  wax. 

Seb'n it*,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Saxony,  22  m.  E.S.E. 
of  Dresden.  Manuf.  Linen  and  paper,  /bp  4.000. 

Seboo',  a  river  of  Morocco,  rising  in  the  Atlas  Moun¬ 
tains.  in  Fez,  and  after  a  W.N.W.  course  of  160  m.,  flows 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Mehadiah. 

Sebiis  liclt.a  village  of  Palestine,  which  occupies  the 
place  of  the  ancient  S\M\RI\,  q.  r. 

Seeale,  (se-kai'le,)  n.  [Lat.J  (  Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord. 
Gcaminacae ,  allied  to  Wheat  and  Barley,  and  having 
spikes  which  generally  consist  of  2  flowered,  rarely  of  3- 
flowered.spikelets.  One  species,  S.  cereale,  is  a  well-known 
grain.  It  has,  when  in  fruit,  a  roundish-quadrangular 
spike,  with  a  tough  rachis.  Its  native  country,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  other  most  important  cereals,  is  doubtful.  It 
has  long  been  cultivated  as  a  cereal  plant ;  and  may  be 
considered  as  naturalized  in  this  country.  Its  cultivation 
does  not  extend  so  far  north  as  that  of  barley ;  but  it 
grows  in  regions  too  cold  for  wheat,  and  on  soils  too  poor 
and  sandy  lbr  any  other  grain.  Its  ripening  can  also  be 
more  confidently  reckoned  upon  in  cold  regions  than 
that  of  any  other  grain.  But  rye  succeeds  best,  and  is 
most  productive,  in  a  climate  where  wheat  will  ripen. 
It  delights  in  sandy  soils.  The  varieties  of  rye  are  nu¬ 
merous  although  much  less  so  than  those  of  other  im¬ 
portant  cereals.  Some  are  best  fitted  for  sowing  in 
autumn,  others  for  sowing  in  spring.  The  former  kinds 
(  Winter  Rut)  are  most  extensively  cultivated,  being 
generally  the  most  productive.  In  some  places,  rye  is 
sown  at  midsummer,  mowed  for  green  fodder  in  autumn, 
and  left  to  shoot  in  spring,  which  it  does  at  the  same 
time  with  autumn-sown  rye.  producing  a  g«»od  crop  of 
small  but  very  mealy  grain.  Bread  made  of  rye  is  of  a 
dark  color,  more  laxative  than  that  made  of  wheat- 
flour,  and,  perhaps,  rather  less  nutritious.  Rye  is  much 
used  for  fermentation  and  distillation.  Rye  affected 
with  Ergot  (q.  r.)  is  a  very  dangerous  article  of  food. 
The  straw  of  rye  is  tougher  than  that  of  any  other 
corn-plant, and  is  much  valued  for  straw-]  ’ 

Secancy,  (se'can-st/,)  n.  A  cutting; 
an  intersection,  as  bv  a  secant. 

decani,  a.  [L  it.  secans,  from  seen,  to 
cut  J  Cutting;  dividing  into  two  parts; 
as,  a  secant  line. — Secant  plane,  a  plane 
cutting  a  surface  or  solid. 

— n.  [Fr.  sfcante,  from  Lat.  secans,  seen, 
to  cut.]  (Geom.)  A  line  that  cuts  an-  / 
other  line,  whether  right  or  curved,  or  / 
divides  it  into  parts.  In  Fig.  2332  the  I 
line  A  B  is  a  secant  cutting  the  curved  \ 
lino  C  D,  and  meeting  the  tangent  D  B.  \ 

(Trigon.)  The  line  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  a  circle  through  one  of  the  Fig.  2332. 
extremities  of  an  arc  to  meet  the  tan-  secant. 


|  gent  at  the  other  extremity ;  also,  the  reciprocal  of  a  co- 
1  sine  ;  as,  the  secant  of  an  angle. 

Secede,  (se-sced',)  t\n.  [Lat.  secedo  —  se,  apart,  and  cedo, 
to  go.J  To  go  apart :  to  separate  one's  self  from ;  to  with* 

!  draw  from  fellowship,  communion,  or  association  ;  as,  to 
secede  from  a  religious  body;— also,  in  the  U.  States,  to 
withdraw,  as  a  State,  from  the  Federal  Union. 
Seeed'er.  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  secedes. 

(Fed.  Hist.)  Same  as  Burgher,  q.  r. 

Secern.  ( se-stm ,)  v.  a.  To  distinguish  ;  to  separate,  as 
fine  from  grosser  matter. 

( Physiol.)  To  secrete;  as.  to  secern  mucus. 
Seeern'ent.  a.  [From  Lat.  secemcre.)  (Med.)  Serv¬ 
ing  to  separate;  secreting. —  Dunglisoo. 

— n.  (Med.)  That  which  tends  to  secretion. — (Anat.) 
A  secreting  vessel. 

Secern  inent.  n.  Act  or  process  of  secreting. 
Sece*li,  (se-sesh',)  n.  A  cant  colloquialism  olten  used 
collectively  in  the  U.  States  for  those  States,  or  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Stales,  who  sought  to  secede  from  the  Federal 
Union. 

Secession,  ( se-sesh'un ,)  n.  [Lat.  secessio,  from  secedo.] 
Act  of  seceding  or  withdrawing,  particularly  from  fel¬ 
lowship  or  commuuiou  with;  act  of  departing;  de¬ 
parture. 

(Pnl.)  The  act  of  a  portion  of  a  community  (or,  in  com¬ 
mon  parlance,  of  a  party  in  deliberative  assemblies,)  who 
separated  from  connection  with  the  remainder,  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  form  a  body  apart ;  —  especially,  in  American 
politics,  the  act  of  the  so-called  Coo federate  Staten  in  se¬ 
ceding  from  the  Federal  Union.  The  main  argument  used 
in  favor  of  this  proceeding  was,  that  the  Constitution 
of  1787,  while  declaring  that  “each  state  retains  its 
sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,”  contains  no 
provision  directly  qualifying  this  doctrine  by  maintain¬ 
ing  the  inviolability  of  the  Union;  and  that,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  right  of  secession  is  implied  in  the  term 
sovereignty  ;  while  the  previous  articles  of  Confederation, 
superseded  by  the  Constitution,  bad  contained  the  words, 
“  the  union  shall  be  perpetual,”  which  it  was  reasonable 
to  infer  had  been  purposely  abandoned.  The  answer 
ordinarily  made  was  that  the  Union  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  league,  implying  mutual  abandonment  of  rights  ini 
their  very  nature  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  such  I 
union  ;  and  that  there  was  no  more  occasion  to  prohibit, 
expressly,  the  repudiation  by  a  State  of  the  compact, 
than  to  prohibit  the  secession  of  a  county,  a  township, 
or  an  individual.  The  War  of  Secession  may  be  said  to 
date  from  Dec.  20th,  1860.  when  a  convention  assem¬ 
bled  at  Charleston,  declared  the  “union  before  existing 
between  S.  Carolina  and  other  States  under  the  name  of 
the  U.  States  of  America  was  dissolved.”  Niue  other 
State%followed  this  example,  and  the  first  shot  fired  in 
the  war  was  subsequently  directed  against  Fort  Sumter, 
at  half-past  fouro’clock onthe  moruingof  Friday, the  12th 
of  April,  1861.  The  war  terminated  with  the  surrender 
of  the  army  of  Gen.  Lee,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1865  The 
principal  events  of  this  momentous  struggle  will  be 
found  in  this  work  in  their  proper  places,  and  the  reader 
is  also  referred  to  Mr.  Horace  Greeley’s  American  Con¬ 
flict,  and  Mr.  Stephens'  History  of  the  War  of  Secession, 
for  further  and  more  enlarged  details.  We  also  supple¬ 
ment  this  brief  sketch  with  a  biographical  outline  of  the 
some-time  President  of  the  so-called  Southern  Confed¬ 
eracy,  and  ruling  genius  of  Secession.  Jefferson  Davis 


Fig.  2333.  — jefferson  dayis. 


was  b  in  Kentucky,  in  1K08.  During  his  childhood  his 
father  removed  into  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  his  son’s 
education  commenced  at  Transylvania  College,  Kv., 
which  he  left,  in  18*24,  to  enter  theU.  S.  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point.  After  graduating  from  that  place,  four 
years  afterwards,  D.  was  placed  on  the  list  of  second 
lieutenants,  and  the  first  part  of  his  military  career 
lasted  seven  years,  during  which  period  he  served  with 
distinction  against  several  hostile  Indian  tribes  Re¬ 
signing  his  commission  in  1835,  he  returned  to  Miss., 
married  the  daughter  of  Gen.  Taylor,  and  became  a  cot¬ 
ton  planter,  an  occupation  lie  pursued  until  1843.  when 
he  interested  himself  in  politics  as  a  Democrat,  and  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  election  of  Polk  and  Dallas. 
He  was  returned  by  his  State  to  Congress  in  1845,  and 
assisted  in  the  debates  on  the  tariff,  the  Oregon  ques¬ 
tion,  military  affairs,  and  upon  the  “preparations  for 
the  Mexican  war.”  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  this  con¬ 
test,  D.  was  elected  colonel  of  the  Mississippi  volunteers, 
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when  he  at  once  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress,  and  pro 
ceeded  to  join  Gen.  Taylors  army  on  the  hi«  Grande. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  storming  of  Monterey,  was  uus 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  arrange  the  capitu¬ 
lation  of  that  city,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Buena  V  i^ta,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
coif^pliinented  in  the  ofti<  ial  despatches.  At  the  close 
of  the  war,  he  was  offered  by  Pres.  Polk  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  which  he  declined,  on  the 
ground  that  the  appointment  to  such  offices  belonged  to 
individual  States  only,  and  not  to  the  Federal  executive. 
In  1847  be  was  elected  senator  for  Miss. ;  in  1850  be  be¬ 
came  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
and  he  was  distinguished  by  the  energy  with  which  he 
defended  slavery,  and  by  bis  zealous  advocacy  of  State 
Rights.  In  1851  be  resigned  hif  seat  in  the  Senate  to 
undertake  a  personal  canvass  for  Mr.  Franklin  Pierce, 
who,  on  being  elected  President,  noni  ilia  ted  D.  bis  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War.  He  introduced  important  reforms  both  into 
this  department  and  the  military  service  generally.  On 
the  accession  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  he  quitted  office,  and 
was  reelected  to  the  Senate;  but  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  in  1860,  and  the  secession  movement,  caused 
him  to  withdraw.  When  the  movement  received  shape 
and  form,  D.  was  chosen  President  of  the  Confederate 
States,  Feb.  4.  1861,  inaugurated  Feb.  22,  and  reelected 
for  6  years  in  1862.  After  the  collapse  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy.  D.  was  captured  May  10, 1865,  and  taken  to  For¬ 
tress  Monroe,  where  he  remaiued  a  prisoner  until  1868, 
when  he  was  liberated  on  bail.  On  Dec.  25th  of  the 
same  year,  a  full  and  complete  amnesty  was  accorded 
him  by  Pres.  Johnson,  before  which,  however,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Europe,  where  he  sojourned  for  a  time  for  the 
recruitment  of  his  health  ;  he  has  since  resided  chiefly 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  at  Beauvoir,  a  plantation  near 
New  Orleans,  La.,  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press 
The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1881. 

Seoes  sioiiist,  n.  An  advocate,  upholder,  or  promoter 

of  secession. 

(Amer.  Hist.)  One  who  advocates,  upholds,  or  defends 
the  doctrine  of  State  Rights,  in  respect  to  withdrawing 
at  will  from  the  Federal  Union  of  States. 

Seces  sion vi lie,  in  S.  Carolina ,  a  place  in  Colleton 
dist.,  abt.  10  m.  S.W.  of  Charleston,  noted  as  the  scene 
of  a  battle,  June  11th,  1863,  in  which  the  Nationals, 
6.000  .strong,  under  Gen.  Beiibam.  attempting  to  surprise 
the  Confederates,  strongly  fortified,  under  Col.  J.  G. 
Lamar,  were  repulsed  after  a  severe  struggle,  with  a  loss 
of  600  men.  The  Confederate  loss  was  about  200. 

ftecli  iiim.  n.  [FromGr.jel*uo,to  fatteu  in  a  fob!.]  (Bot  ) 
A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cucurbitacese ,  represented  by 
&  edole,  the  Chocho  or  Chavote,  commonly  cultivated 

*  in  the  West  Indian  Islands  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit,  which 
is  reckoned  extremely  wholesome,  and  is  commonly 
used  as  an  article  of  food  by  all  classes.  It  has  also  the 
reputation  of  being  a  very  fattening  food  for  hogs  and 
otffer  animals.  It  is  a  climbing  plant,  with  smooth  stems 
rising  from  a  very  large  fleshy  root,  which  sometimes 
weighs  as  much  as  twenty  pounds,  and  resembles  a  yam 
both  in  appearance  and  its  eatable  qualities  when  cooked. 
The  fruit  is  about  four  inches  in  length,  oblong,  between 
fleshy  and  succulent,  sometimes  furnished  with  small 
innocuous  prickles,  and  either  green  or  cream-colored. 

Sc*ckc»I.  (sck'l.)  n.  A  small,  delicious  variety  of  pear, 
first  noticed  near  Philadelphia,  about  1770. 

Set'lmle'.  r.  a  [Lat.  secludo  —  se,  and  claudo,  to  shut.] 
To  shut  off  or  out;  to  shut  up  apart;  to  separate,  as 
from  company  or  society,  and  usually,  to  keep  apart  for 
some  length  of  time,  or  to  confine  in  a  separate  state; 
as,  to  seclude  one’s  self  from  the  world.  —  To  exclude; 
to  prevenffrom  entering ;  as,  to  seclude  the  entrance  of 
cold. 

Seclml  'wily,  adv.  In  a  secluded  or  retired  manner; 
as,  lie  lives  secludedly. 

lie**,  n.  Suite  of  being  secluded  from  society. 

Seclusion,  (se-klii'zhun,)  n.  Act  of  secluding  or  of 
separating  from  society  or  connection;  state  of  being 
secluded,  or  of  being  separate  or  apart ;  a  shutting  out ; 
separation;  retirement;  privacy;  as,  to  dwell  in  seclu¬ 
sion. 

Seolus'i ve,  a.  Tending  to,  or  promoting,  seclusion; 
secluding:  retiring;  sequestering. 

Seeontl.  (stk'ondj  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  secundus  —  sequor, 
secutus,  to  follow  j  That  immediately  follows  the  first; 
the  next  following  the  first  in  order  of  place  or  time; 
the  ordinal  of  two;  as,  be  shall  not  insult  me  a  second 
time. —  Next  in  value,  distinction,  power,  excellence, 
dignitj*,  or  rank;  as,  a  nation  second  to  none.  —  Second 
cousin,  the  offspring  of  a  cousin. — Second  Estate,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  a  denomination  given  to  the  House  of  Peers.  — 
Second  story,  in  the  U.  States,  the  second  tier  of  rooms 
from  the  level  of  the  street;  —  called  in  England  the 
first  Jloor.  —  Second  distance.  (Painting.)  That  part  of  a 
picture  between  the  fore-ground  and  back-ground. 

— n.  One  who  follows  or  comes  immediately  alter ;  one 
next  and  subordinate  in  place,  time,  dignity,  Ac.  —  One 
who  supports  or  maintains  another;  an  assistant:  a 
backer; — especially,  one  whoattendsanother  in  a  duel  to 
aid  him,  and  see  that  all  proceedings  between  the  par¬ 
ties  are  fair. — The  sixtieth  part  of  a  niiuute  of  time, 
or  of  a  degree:  as,  I  will  be  with  yon  in  a  second. 

Second  coat.  (Building.)  The  finishing  coat  of  plaster, 
as  inlaid  or  set,  or  in  rendered  or  set:  or  the  floating, 
when  the  plaster  is  roughed-in,  floated,  aud  set  for 
paper. 

(Mus)  A  musical  interval;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
distance  between  any  note  and  the  next  nearest,  whe¬ 
ther  above  or  below  it.  A  second  may  lie  either  major 
or  minor also,  the  second  part,  or  alto,  of  a  concerted 
piece ;  as,  to  sing  a  second. 
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Sec  ond,  v.a.  [Fr.  seconder;  Lut. secundo, from secundus.) I 
To  follow  in  the  next  place;  ti»  succeed ;  as,  “sin  is  sec¬ 
onded  with  sin.”  South,  (k.)  —  To  support;  to  lend  aid! 
to  the  attempt  of;  to  assist;  to  forward;  to  promote; 
to  encourage;  to  act  as  the  niaintainer  of;  as,  he  was 
ably  seconded  in  Ids  efforts.  —  To  express  approval ;  to 
unite  with,  or  act  as  a  second  to,  in  proposing  some 
measure;  as,  I  beg  to  second  the  motion. 

fcoc'omlarily,  a.  [From  secondary.]  In  the  second 
degree  or  order  ;  not  primarily  or  originally  ;  not  in  the 
first  intention. 

Secondary,  a.  [Fr.  secondaire;  Lat.  sec(mdart«s.] 
Following  or  succeeding  next  in  order  to  the  first ;  com¬ 
ing  after  the  first ;  subordinate  ;  inferior  ;  not  primary  ; 
not  of  the  first  order  or  rate;  as,  a  secondary  thought, 
a  secondary  difference.  —  Acting  by  deputation  or  dele¬ 
gated  authority;  acting  in  subordination,  or  as  second 
to  another ;  as,  secondary  power,  the  work  of  secondary 
hands,  Ac. 

( Astron .)  Denoting  the  satellites  with  regard  to  plan¬ 
ets,  and  the  planets  with  regard  to  the  sun,  to  distin¬ 
guish  them  from  their  respective  primaries. 

( Ge.ol .)  A  term  synonymous  with  mesozoic ,  and  used 
to  designate  that  large  section  of  the  fossiliferous  strata 
which  includes  the  triassic,  oolitic,  and  cretaceous  rocks. 
The  appearance  of  the  great  types  of  all  subsequent 
organisms  in  the  secondary  rocks,  has  suggested  the 
grouping  of  the  fossiliferous  strata  in  respect  of  their 
fossils  into  only  two  great  divisions  —  viz.,  the  Palaeo¬ 
zoic  and  the  Neozoic  —  this  last  term  including  the  sec¬ 
ondary  and  tertiary  periods. 

S.  circle.  (Astron  )  A  great  circle  of  the  sphere  per¬ 
pendicular  to  another  great  circle,  which  is  regarded  as 
the  primary ,  and  they  consequently  pass  through  the 
poles  of  the  sphere. — S.  of  the  ecliptic ,  a  circle  on  which 
the  latitude  of  a  celestial  object  is  measured.  —  S.  colors , 
a  color  consisting  of  two  primary  colors  united  in  equal 
proportions:  thus,  blue  and  yellow  produce  green  ;  blue 
and  red,  violet ;  and  yellow  and  red,  orange;  if,  how¬ 
ever,  either  primary  is  in  excess,  a  yray  tone  is  produced 
partaking  of  the  quality  of  that  primary.  Thus,  blue 
added  in  excess  to  orange,  yields  blue-gray  or  olive;  red 
added  to  green  produces  red-gray  or  russet;  yellow  ad¬ 
ded  to  violet  gives  yellow-gray  or  citrine.  The  opposite 
of  the  secondary  colors  are  the  primaries  absent  from 
their  composition ;  thus  blue  is  the  opposite  of  orange 
(red  and  yellow);  red  of  green  (blue  and  yellow),  and 
yellow  of  violet  (red  and  blue). — S.  crystal.  {Min.)  A 
crystal  obtained  from  one  of  the  primary  forms.  —  S. 
evidence ,  that  which  is  admitted  in  default  of  prim  a 
facie  evidence. — S.  plane.  (Crystallog.)  Any  plane  on  a  ! 
crystal  other  than  a  primary  plane. — S.  planet.  (Astron.) 
A  planet  revolving  about  a  primary  planet.  —  S.  qual¬ 
ities,  those  qualities  of  substances  which  are  not  insep¬ 
arable  from  them  as  such,  but  rely  for  their  develop¬ 
ment  and  intensity  on  the  organism  of  the  percipient, 
such  as  color,  odor,  Ac. — S.  quill ,  a  quill  on  a  bird’s 
wing  arising  from  the  bones  of  the  ulna. 

— n.  One  who  acts  in  subordination  to  auother;  an  aux¬ 
iliary  ;  a  delegate  or  deputy. 

(Astron.)  A  secondary  circle;  also,  a  satellite. 

(Zodl.)  A  quill  or  large  feather  on  the  second  bone  of 
the  wing  of  birds. 

Sec'oml-elass,  a.  Of  Recond,  or  inferior,  rank  orqual- 
ity  ;  intermediate  ;  as,  a  second-cluss  passenger. 

Seconder,  n.  One  who  seconds  or  supports  what  an¬ 
other  attempts,  affirms,  moves,  or  proposes;  as,  in  the 
English  Parliament,  a  seconder  of  an  address  to  the 
Crown. 

Second  Fork,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Cameron  co.,  157  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Sec'ond-hand,  a.  Received  from  another,  or  from 
the  first  possessor;  not  new,  original,  or  primary;  that 
has  been  used  by  another ;  as,  a  second-hand  article. 

— n.  Possession  obtained  by  transfer  from  a  previous  owner. 
— At  second-hand ,  after  having  been  owned,  used,  or 
worn;  not  primarily  or  originally ;  as,  a  story  told  at 
second-hand . 

Second  i^l  iano,  (sa-kon-deel-ya'no,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy, 
prov.  of  Naples,  3  in.  N.  of  Naples;  pop.  5,000. 

See'ondly,  adv.  In  the  second  place. 

Secon'do,  n.  [It.]  (Mm.)  The  second  part  in  a  con¬ 
certed  piece. 

Second-rate,  a.  Of  the  second  order  or  class;  sec¬ 
ond  in  size,  rank,  quality,  or  value;  as,  a  second-rate 
ship,  a  second-rate  scholar. 

— n.  The  second  order  in  size,  dignity,  or  value;  as, 
“  they  call  it  thunder  of  the  second-rate .”  —  Addison. 

Sec'onds,  n.  pi.  A  coarse  kind  of  flour. 

Sec'ond-sigrht,  n.  The  power  of  intellectual  vision; 
the  faculty  of  seeing  things  future  or  distant. 

Scc'ond-sift  lit'cd,  a.  Possessing  the  faculty  of  sec¬ 
ond-sight.  (r.) 

Se'eor,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Woodford  co.,  27  m. 
E.  of  Peoria. 

Se'crecy,  (sometimes  written  Secresy,)  n.  State  of 
being  secret  or  hidden  ;  a  state  of  separation  ;  conceal¬ 
ment  from  the  observation  of  others,  or  from  the  notice 
of  any  persons  not  concerned;  privacy  ;  a  state  of  being 
hid  from  view;  solitude;  seclusion;  as,  to  act  with  se¬ 
crecy.  —  Quality  of  being  secret  or  secretive ;  act  or  habit 
of  keeping  secrets;  forbearance  of  disclosure  or  discov¬ 
ery  ;  fidelity  to  a  secret ;  as,  he  was  pledged  to  secrecy. 

Se'cret,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  secret  us,  from  secerno  —  se,  and 
cerno,  to  discern,  perceive.]  Separate;  put  apart;  re¬ 
moved  or  kept  apart  from  the  notice  or  knowledge  of 
all  persons  except  the  individual  or  individuals  con¬ 
cerned ;  secluded ;  retired;  private;  not  apparent;  un¬ 
seen;  as,  he  was  sent  on  a  secret  embassy.  —  Hidden; 
concealed:  kept,  or  such  as  ought  to  be  kept,  from  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  or  s#^ti‘>r ;  occult ;  c^t  revealed  ;  as,  a 


secret  understanding.  —  Not  disposed  to  divulge  or  be- 1 
tray  confidence  ;  reticent ;  secretive.  (R. ) 

— n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  secretum.]  Something  studiously  hidden  , 
or  concealed;  something  kept  from  general  knowledge;  j 
as,  to  tell  a  secret  to  a  woman  is  to  publish  it  abroad. 
Something  not  discovered,  and  therefore  uuknowu;  as, 
the  secrets  of  the  deep. 

—pi.  The  parts  which  modesty  and  propriety  require  to 
be  concealed;  the  genital  organs. 

(Eccl.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  one  of  the 
prayers  of  the  Mass  (q  v.),  of  the  same  general  form 
with  the  “Collect,”  but  recited  by  the  priest  in  so  low 
a  voice  as  not  to  be  heard  by  the  people,  whence  the 
name  secreta  is  derived.  It  follows  immediately  alter 
the  oblatiou  of  the  Eucharistic  bread  and  wine. 

In  secret,  in  privacy,  or  secrecy ;  in  a  state  or  place 
not  seen  or  noticed ;  privately;  as,  she  had  long  loved 
him  in  secret. 

Secret a'rial.  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  a  secre¬ 
tary,  or  to  his  duties;  as,  secretarial  training. 

Carlyle,. 

Secretariat,  Secretariate,  n.  The  office  or 
place  whereiu  a  secretary  pursues  business. 

Secretary,  n.  [Fr.  secretaire;  It.  secreta rio ;  L.  Lat. 
secretarius  —  secretus.)  One  who  keeps,  or  is  intrusted 
with,  secrets.  (R.)— A  person  employed  by  a  public 
body,  a  company,  or  an  individual,  to  write  orders,  let¬ 
ters,  despatches,  records,  public  or  private  papers,  or 
the  like ;  an  official  writer ;  an  amanuensis ;  as,  a  pri¬ 
vate  secretary.  —  A  public  official  whose  business  it  is  to 
superintend  and  manage  the  affairs  of  a  particular  de¬ 
partment  of  government  :  as,  a  secretary  of  state,  the 
secretary  of  tin*  treasury,  Ac.  —  An  escritoire. 

Sec'retary-bird,  or  Serpent-eater,  n.  (Zodl.)  A 
bird  of  prey,  genus  Gypogeranus,  variously  placed  by 
naturalists  among  the  Palcomdie  and  the  Vulturidie. 
The  best-known  species  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  arid 
plains  of  South  Africa.  It  is  about  three  feet  in  length  ; 
the  plumage  bluish-gray.  It  has  an  occipital  crest  ol 
feathers  without  barbs  at  the  base,  which  can  be  raised 
or  depressed  at  pleasure,  and  the  name  Secretary  was 
given  to  it  by  the  colonists  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Irom  their  fancied  resemblance  to  pens  stuck  behind 
the  ear.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  reptiles  of  all  kinds,  which 
it  devours  in  great  numbers,  and  is  so  highly  valued  on 
account  of  the  constant  war  which  it  wages  against  ser¬ 
pents,  that  a  fine  is  inflicted  in  the  Cape  Colony  lor 
shooting  it. 

Secretaryship,  n.  Office  or  employment  of  a  sec¬ 
retary. 

Secrete',  v.  a.  [Lat.  secerno,  secretus.)  To  put  aside 
or  apart ;  to  hide  ;  to  conceal ;  to  remove  from  observa¬ 
tion,  or  the  knowledge  of  others ;  as,  to  seer  Ac  stolen 
goods. 

(Physiol.)  To  separate,  as  substances  from  the  blood 
in  animals,  or  from  the  sap  in  vegetables;  to  secern. 

Secretion,  ( se-kre'shun ,)  n.  [Lat.  secretio. J  The  act 
or  process  of  secreting.  —  The  matter  secreted. 

(Physiol.)  The  process  by  which  materials  are  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  blood,  and  from  the  organs  in  which 
they  are  formed,  for  the  purpose  either  of  serving  some 
ulterior  office  in  the  animal  economy,  or  of  being  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  body  as  excrement.  S.  is  one  of  the 
natural  functions  of  the  living  body,  and  is  as  necessary 
to  health  as  nutrition.  Where  the  secreted  materials 
have  some  ulterior  purpose  to  serve,  they  are  known  as 
secretions ;  where  they  are  discharged  from  the  body, 
exci’elions.  Most  of  the  S.  seem  to  consist  of  substances 
not  preexisting  in  the  same  form  in  the  blood,  but  re¬ 
quiring  special  organs  and  process  of  elaboration  for 
their  formation.  Excretions,  on  the  other  hand,  com¬ 
monly  or  chiefly  consist  of  substances  existing  ready 
formed  in  the  blood,  and  are  merely  extracted  there¬ 
from.  In  general,  however,  the  structure  of  the  parts 
engaged  in  eliminating  excretions  is  as  complex  as  that 
of  the  parts  concerned  in  the  formation  ot  S.  The  S. 
may  be  arranged  into  three  sorts:  —  1,  exhalations ;  2, 
follicular  &  ;  and  3,  glandular  S.  The  exhalations  take 
place  as  W’ell  within  the  body  as  at  the  6kin,  or  in  the 
mucous  membranes,  and  are  thus  divided  into  external 
and  internal.  The  follicles  are  divided  into  mucous  and 
cutaneous,  and  Into  simple  and  compound.  In  almost 
all  the  points  of  the  skin  little  openings  exist  which  are 
the  orifices  of  small  hollow  organs  with  membranous 
sides,  generally  filled  with  an  albuminous  and  fatty 
matter.  The  consistence,  color,  odor,  Ac.,  are  variable, 
according  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  which 
is  continually  spread  upon  the  surface  ot  the  skin,  ren¬ 
dering  it  less  impervious  to  moisture,  Ac.  The  small 
organs  are  called  the  follicles  of  the  skin.  The  glands, 
however,  are  the  principal  organs  to  which  the  office 
of  secreting  is  more  especially  ascribed,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  them  is  considerable.  The  glandular  S.  are  of 
seven  different  sorts,  namely,  tears,  saliva,  bile,  pancre¬ 
atic  Jluid,  urine ,  semen,  and  milk. 

(Hot)  In  consequeneea>f  the  action  of  air  and  light 
upon  the  watery  contents  of  the  green  leaves  of  plants, 
the  materials  within  them  are  subjected  to  a  very  ac¬ 
tive  chemical  condition,  by  which  various  substances  are 
formed,  —  as  protein  matters,  gum,  sugar,  starch,  Ac., 
all  ol  w’hich  are  essentially  necessary  to  the  grow  th  of 
the  plant.  Resides  these  are  other  matters,  such  as 
coloring  substances,  numerous  acids,  various  alkaloids, 
Ac.,  which,  after  their  production,  perform  no  further 
active  part  in  the  plant,  and  are  hence  removed  from 
the  young  aud  vitally  active  parts  to  be  stored  up  in 
the  older  tissues  ol  the  plants  as  secretions,  or  removed 
altogether  from  them  as  excretions. 

Secretitious,  (-tish'us,)  a.  Separated  by  animal  or 
vegetable  secretion. 

jSecret/ive,  a.  Having  a  tendency  to  secrete,  or  to 
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keep  hidden  or  private;  as,  a  person  of  secretive  distxv 
sitiou. 

Secret/i  veness,  n.  Quality  of  being  secretive;  dis¬ 
position  to  keep  secret  or  conceal. 

Sc'cretly,  adv.  In  a  secret  manner ;  privately  ; 
privily  ;  not  openly  or  overtly  ;  without  the  knowledge 
ol  others  ;  inwardly  ;  innately  ;  latently  ;  not  apparently 
or  visibly;  as,  give  him  this  letter  secretly.  1  have  a 
grudge  secretly  against  h:m. 

Se  ore  til  ess,  n  State  of  being  secret,  or  of  being  hid 
or  concealed. — Quality  of  keeping  a  secret ;  secretiveuess. 

Secrete ry,  a.  Secreting;  perlorming  the  functions 
of  secretion  ;  as,  the  secretory  vessels. 

Sect,  n.  [Fr.  secte  ;  Lat.  secta.  from  seco,  seclus,  to  cut.] 
Acutt.ng;  a  section,  (r.) — Hence,  a  body  of  persons 
separated  or  cut  off  from  the  established  religion  of  a 
country  ;  or  a  body  or  number  of  persons  united  in  ten¬ 
ets,  chiefly  in  philosophy  or  religion,  hut  constituting  a 
distinct  party  by  holding  sentimeuts  different  from  those 
of  other  men. 

Secta  rian,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  a  sect,  or  to 
sects;  peculiar  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  sect  or  sects  ; 
as,  sectarian  theology. 

— n.  A  member  of  a  sect ;  one  of  a  party  in  religion  which 
has  separated  itself  from  an  established  church,  or 
which  holds  tenets  different  from  those  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  denomination  in  a  kingdom  or  state;  also,  a  mem¬ 
ber  or  adherent  of  a  special  school  of  philosophy. 

Secta'riani«m.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  secta¬ 
rian  ;  disposition  to  dissent  from  an  established  church 
or  predominant  school  of  philosophy,  and  to  form  new 
sects;  excess  of  partisan  or  denominational  enthusiasm. 

Secta'rianize,  v.  a.  To  imbue  with  sectarian  zeal. 

Sec'tarist,  n.  A  secretary,  (r.) 

Sec'tary,  n.  [Fr.  sectaire.]  A  sectarian  ;  a  follotver, 
adherent,  or  disciple  of  some  particular  teacher  in  re¬ 
ligion  or  philosophy:  —  hence,  one  who  dissents  from 
an  established  religion;  us,  “anabaptists,  separatists, 
and  sectarists .” — Bacon. 

Sec'tile,  a.  [Lat.  sectilis.)  That  may  he  cut  or  divided. 

(Min.)  Capable  of  being  cut  in  slices  with  a  knile,  as 
certain  mineral  bodies. 

Sect 'i mole.  a.  A  small  or  petty  sect,  (r.) 

Sect  ion.  (sek'shun,)  n.  [Fr  ;  Lat.  sectio  —  seco,  sectus, 
to  cut  off.J  Act  of  cutting  or  dividing,  or  separating  by 
cutting;  as,  the  section  of  bodies.  —  A  part  kept  aside 
from  the  rest;  a  division;  a  separate  portion;  as,  spe¬ 
cifically,  a  distinct  part  or  portion  of  a  book  or  writing; 
an  article;  a  sub-division  of  a  chapter;  a  paragraph;  — 
hence,  the  character  §,  frequently  employed  to  point  out 
such  division. — A  distinct  part  of  a  city,  town,  country, 
or  people;  a  part  of  territory  separated  by  geographical 
lines  or  physical  peculiarities,  or  of  a  people  considered 
as  distinct.  —  One  of  the  portions,  of  one  square  mile 
each,  into  which  the  U.  S.  public  lands  are  divided  ;  the 
one  thirty-sixth  part  of  a  township.  —  The  representa¬ 
tion  of  an  object,  us  a  building,  ship,  machine,  stratum, 
Ac.,  cut  asunder  vertically,  so  as  to  show  the  interior 
or  profib*;  the  projection  or  geometrical  representation 
of  a  building  or  other  object,  supposed  to  be  cut  through, 
so  as  to  exhibit  its  internal  configuration. 

(Geom.)  In  applied  geometry,  the  surface  formed 
when  a  solid  is  cut  by  a  plane.  In  the  theory  of  sur¬ 
faces.  the  curve  in  which  one  surface  is  cut  by  another. 

(Mil.)  Haifa  platoon  of  infantry. 

(Mus.)  A  division  of  a  musical  period,  composed  of 
one  or  more  phrases. 

— pi.  (Ship-building.)  Vertical  planes  at  right  angles  to 
the  keel,  taken  at  any  part  of  a  vessel's  length  to  assist 
the  builder.  The  body-plan  represents  a  collection  of 
these  sections  developed  on  the  largest  of  them  all,  the 
midship  section. 

Sec  tional,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  a  section, or 
distinct  part  of  a  larger  body  or  territory. 

Sectionalism,  n.  An  American  term,  denoting  a 
feeling  of  peculiar  iuterest  in  some  one  section  of  a 
country,  Ac. 

Scclionality,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sectional. 

Sec'tioually,  adv.  In  a  sectional  manner. 

.Sec  t  ionize,  v.  a.  To  divide  or  form  into  sections,  (r.) 

Sec  tion  Ten,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Van  Wert  co. 

Sect'ism,  n.  The  spirit  or  ruling  principle  of  sectari¬ 
anism.  (R.) 

Sec  tor,  n.  [Fr.  secteur  ;  Lat.  sector,  from  seco,  sectus. J 
(Math.)  An  instrument  so  marked  w  ith  lines  of  sines, 
tangents,  secants,  chords,  Ac.,  as  to  adapt  itself  to  all 
radii  and  scales.  Its  principal  advantage  consists  in  the 
facility  with  which  it  gives  a  graphical  determination  of 
proportional  quantities; — hence,  it  is  called  by  the 
French  the  compass  of  proportion. 

(Astron.)  An  instrument  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  with  great  accuracy  the  zenith  distances 
of  stars  passing  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  zenith, 
where  the  effect  of  refraction  is  small. 

(Geom.)  The  figure  hounded  by  two  radii  and  the 
intercepted  arc  ;  —  otherwise  called  the  sector  of  a  circle. 
Sectors  of  different  circles  are  said  to  be  similar  when 
the  sides  or  radii  include  equal  angles  The  area  of  a 
sector  is  equal  to  that  of  a  triangle  whose  base  is  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  contained  arc,  and  whose  altitude 
is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circle.  In  Fig.  606  the 
radii  0D  and  0  E,  with  the  arc  C  E.  form  a  sector. 

Dip  sector,  an  instrument  which  serves  to  measure 
the  dip  of  the  horizon. — Spherical  sector,  the  solid  gener¬ 
ated  by  the  revolution  of  the  sector  of  a  circle  about  one 
of  its  radii,  or  about  a  straight  line  drawn  in  the  plane 
of  the  sector  through  its  vertex. 

Sec'toral.  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  a  sector;  re, 
a  sectoral  circle. 

Sectorial,  a.  Incisory ;  adapted  for  cutting;  —  raid 
of  a  certain  form  of  teeth. 
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Secular,  a.  [Fr.  stculaire ;  Lat.  secularis — seculum, 
an  age  or  generation.]  Occurring  or  observed  once  in 
an  age,  century,  or  cycle;  as,  a  secular  year. —  Pertain¬ 
ing,  or  relating,  to  an  age,  generation,  or  period  of  time ; 
as,  secular  inequality. —  Pertaining,  or  having  reference, 
to  this  present  world,  or  to  things  not  spiritual  or  holy; 
relating  to  things  not  primarily  or  immediately  affect¬ 
ing  the  soul ;  worldly ;  temporal ;  as,  secular  power, 
secular  affairs. 

(Lccl.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  not  regular; 
not  bound  by  monastic  vows  or  rules;  not  confined  to  a 
religious  house,  or  subject  to  the  rules  of  a  clerical  com¬ 
munity  ;  as,  a  secular  priest. 

— n.  An  ecclesiastic  not  bound  by  monastic  rulos; — hence, 
a  layman. 

Sec'll larism,  Sec'ularity,  n.  [Fr.  seculariU.] 
State  of  being  secular  ;  worldliuess;  supreme  attention 
to  the  things  of  the  present  life;  a  secular  spirit. 

Secularization,  n.  |  Fr.  secular isa tion. ]  Act  of  sec¬ 
ularizing,  or  the  state  of  being  secularized;  conversion 
from  spiritual  appropriation  to  common  or  secular  use, 
as  of  a  church  or  church  property;  converting  a  religious 
person,  place,  or  benefice,  into  a  secular  one. 

Sec'll larize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  scculurise.r.]  To  convert  from 
regular  or  monastic  into  secular  or  laic;  as,  to  secularize 
a  priest.  —  To  convert  from  spiritual  appropriation  to 
secular  or  common  uses;  as,  to  secularize  church  prop¬ 
erty. —  To  make  worldly  or  uuspiritual. 

Sec'iilarly,  adv.  In  a  secular  or  worldly  manner. 

Sec'iilariiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  secular;  worldli¬ 
ness. 

Se'cuiiil.  a.  [From  Lat.  secundus.]  ( Bot .)  Arranged 
on  one  side  of  a  stalk  only,  as  leaves. 

Seem*  ilato.  v.  a.  To  give  prosperity  or  success  to.  (r.) 

Seen iideraliail’,  a  town  of  India,  an  important  Brit¬ 
ish  military  station  in  the  Deccan,  3  m.  N.  of  Hyderabad, 
and  358  N.N.W.  of  Madras;  Lat.  17°  3d'  N.,  Lou.  7b°  33' 
E.  Pop.  35,000. 

Sec'll  ml  i  n  e,  n.  [Fr.  secondine.]  (Hot.)  The  outermost 
but  one  of  the  enclosing  sacs  of  theovulum,  immediately 
reposing  on  the  primine. 

(Obstet.)  The  afterbirth; — generally  used  in  the 
plural. 

Seeiir'able,  a.  That  may  be  secured. 

Secure',  a.  TLat.  se.curus  —  se,  or  sine,  and  cura,  cure; 
Fr.  sHr.]  Free  from  care  or  solicitude;  free  from  fear 
or  apprehension;  having  confidence  of  safety;  not 
alarmed  or  disturbed;  easy  in  mind;  without  feeling 
suspicion  or  distrust;  as,  secure  of  soul.  —  Careless; 
heedless;  without  caution  or  vigilance;  over-confident;, 

—  used  in  a  bad  sense.  —  Confident  in  opinion;  sure; 
certain;  not  doubtful  or  doubting;  —  frequently  with  | 
of:  as,  secure  of  a  discharge.  —  Free  from  danger;  sate; 

—  expressed  in  relation  to  persons  or  things,  and  pre¬ 
cedi  ngfroin  or  against ;  as,  secure  from,  poverty. 

— v.  a.  To  free  from  solicitude,  fear,  or  danger;  to  guard  or 
protect  effectually  from  jeopardy;  to  make  safe;  as,  to 
secure  from  conquest.  — To  make  certain;  to  put  beyond 
hazard  of  loss  or  non-appropriation;  to  guarantee,  as¬ 
sure,  or  insure ;  as,  be  is  secured  against  accidents. 

— To  inclose  or  confine  effectually  ;  to  guard  effectually 
from  escape:  to  make  fast;  to  fasten;  —  sometimes,  to 
seize  and  confine  ;  as,  to  secure  a  prisoner,  to  secure  one's 
door  by  bolts  or  bars. 

— To  make  one’s  self  master  of;  to  acquire  or  get  posses¬ 
sion  of;  as,  to  secure  a  property. 

To  secure  arms.  (Mil.)  To  hold  a  musket  or  rifle 
muzzle  down,  the  lock  being  well  up  under  the  arm, 
and  the  barrel  toward  the  ground,  the  object  being  to 
guard  the  piece  from  getting  wet. 

Secure'ly,  adv.  In  a  secure  manner;  without  hazard 
or  danger ;  safely;  withoat  fear  or  apprelieusion  ;  care¬ 
lessly  ;  in  an  unguarded  manner;  in  confidence  of  safety. 

Secure'nes*,  n.  State  of  being  secure;  security;  — 
also,  want  of  vigilance  or  caution;  over-confidence. 

Secur'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  secures,  defends, 
or  protects. 

Securiri'ara,  n.  [Lat.  securis,  a  hatchet.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Polygolace w,  chiefly  inhabiting! 
tropical  America,  where  many  species  ramble  to  a  great 
height  over  other  trees,  and  are  beautiful  objects  when 
in  flower.  The  Buaze  fibre-plant,  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Liv¬ 
ingstone,  is  the  S.  pallida. 

Seoil r'i form,  a.  [Fr .  securiforme.]  Hatchet-shaped.  | 

Security,  n.  [Fr.  securile ;  Lat.  securitas;  Span,  se- 
gnridad. ]  State  or  condition  of  being  secure;  as,  (1.) 
Freedom  from  solicitude,  apprehension,  danger,  or  care  ; 
a  being  confident  of  safety. —(2.)  Hence,  occasionally, 
carelessness;  negligence;  over-confidence;  want  of  vigi¬ 
lance.  —  (3.)  Freedom  from  risk;  safety;  as,  the  security 
of  a  country  from  invasion. — That  which  secures,  guards, 
protects,  or  defends;  —  hence,  specifically,  anything 
given  or  deposited  to  secure  the  payment  of  a  debt, 
the  performance  of  a  contractor  the  fulfilment  of  an 
obligation;  surety;  guarantee;  a  pledge ;  something 
given  or  done  to  secure  peace  or  good  behavior.  —  Also, 
one  who  becomes  bond  or  surety  for  another  s  debt  or 
obligation  ;  as,  they  fell  back  on  his  security.  —  Au  evi¬ 
dence  of  debt  or  proof  of  property,  as  a  bond,  coupon,  | 
debenture,  certificate  of  stock,  Ac.;  —  generally  in  the 
plural ;  as,  government  securities. 

Serial ia,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Pettis  co., 
64  m.  \V.  of  Jefferson  city. 

Seri  an,  (se-da',)  a  fortified  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Ar¬ 
dennes,  on  the  Meuse,  10  m.  E.S.E.  of  Mezieres.  X  has 
been  long  celebrated  for  its  woollen  manufactures,  con¬ 
sisting  principally  of  fine  black  cloths  and  cassimeres. 
Pop.  15,500  —  Here,  Sept.  1-2,  1870,  a  battle  was  fought 
between  the  French,  under  Napoleon  III  .and  the  Prus- 
siaus,  under  King  William  and  the  Crown-l  i ince,  in; 
which  the  former  being  defeated,  the  Emperor,  while, 


still  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  more  than  100,000  men, 
surrendered  himself  and  his  troops,  along  with  the 
strong  and  well-appointed  fortress  of  X,  to  the  Prus¬ 
sians.  On  the  occasion  of  this  act,  happily  unparalleled 
in  modern  history,  the  French  people  stigmatized  Napo¬ 
leon  III.  by  this  parody  of  the  famous  and  noble  words 
of  Francis  1.:  Nothing  last ,  but  honor  I 

Serial*',  n.  [From  Sedan ,  in  France,  whence  it  first  origi¬ 
nated.]  A  kind  of  litter,  or  palanquin,  for  canning  a 
single  person,  borne  on  poles,  and  carried  by  two  men  ; 
—  also  called  Sedan-chair. 

Seriate',  a.  [Lat.  sedatus ,  from  sedo,  sedeo .]  Composed; 
calm;  quiet;  tranquil;  still;  serene;  unruffled;  undis¬ 
turbed;  free  from  agitation,  disturbance,  or  passiou; 
sober;  serious  ;  grave;  contemplative;  as,  a  sedate  miud, 
sedate  manners. 

Sedately,  adv.  Calmly ;  in  a  sedate  manner;  without 
mental  agitation. 

Seriate'nesM,  n.  Stateor  quality  of  being  sedate ;  calm¬ 
ness  of  uiiud,  manner,  or  countenance;  freedom  from 
agitation,  disturbance,  or  passion;  a  settled  state;  com¬ 
posure;  serenity;  tranquillity  ;  as, sedateness  of  temper, 
sedateness  of  conversation. 

Sedative,  a.  [Fr.  sedatif ,  from  Lat.  sedo.)  Tending 
to  settle,  allay,  or  assuage  ;  moderating;  mollifying  irri¬ 
tability  ;  deadening  pain;  as,  a  sedative  draught. 

(Med.)  An  agent  which  produces  a  direct  depression 
of  the  action  of  the  vascular  system  with  little  sensible 
evacuation.  luasmuch  as  their  depressing  effects  are 
not  preceded  by  any  obvious  excitement  or  increased 
movement  of  the  heart  or  arteries  they  differ  from  nar¬ 
cotics.  It  is  not  clearly  ascertained  whether  they  act 
primarily  on  the  heart  itself,  or  by  a  previous  iutlueuce 
on  the  nervous  system.  The  medical  employment  of 
sedatives  should  be  had  resource  to  under  competent 
medical  authority  and  superintendence. 

Sell ber^li,  (sed'burg,)  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
65  m.  VV.  of  York.  Manuf.  Cotton  goods.  Pip.  5,000. 

Se'ilent,  a.  [Lat.  sedens,  from  seder  e,  to  sit.]  Sitting; 
inactive;  in  repose;  quiet,  (r.) 

Sed  entarily,  adv.  In  a  sedentary  manner. 

Sed'eiitarinesM,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  seden¬ 
tary. 


Sed'entary,a.  [Fr.  sidentaire ,  from  Lat.  sedeo ,  to  sit.] 
Accustomed  to  sit  much,  or  to  pass  most  of  the  time  in 
a  sitting  posture  ;  as,  a  sedentary  individual.  — Necessi¬ 
tating  much  sitting ;  as,  a  sedentary  occupation. — Passed 
for  the  most  part  in  sitting;  as,  a  sedentary  life.  —  Inac¬ 
tive;  motionless :  torpid  ;  sluggish  ;  as,  sedentary  passions. 

Sede'runt,  n.  [Lat..  they  sat.]  A  sitting,  as  of  a  court 
or  legislative  assembly. 

Serine,  (sej,)  n.  [A.  S.  secy.}  (Bot.)  See  Carex. 

Seri  ger,  or  San  .Juan, a  river  of  Patagonia,  which  flows 
into  Port  Famine  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 

Seilg'  wick,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Hancock  co., 
60  ni.  S  E.  of  Augusta;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Seriil'inni,  n. ;  pi.  Sedilia.  [Lat.,  a  seat.]  (Antiq.) 
One  of  a  tier  of  seats  in  a 
Roman  amphitheatre. 

— Hence,  one  of  the  stone  seats 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  altar 
in  Catholic  churches,  and 
which  are  used  by  the  priest, 
deacon,  and  sub-deacon  in 
the  interval  of  church  ser¬ 
vice.  The  sedilia  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  if  designed  for  im¬ 
portant  uses,  were  generally 
highly  enriched  with  paint¬ 
ing  and  gilding,  particularly 
such  as  were  designed  lor 
high  clerical  dignitaries. 

Fig.  2334  represents  a  beau¬ 
tiful  example  of  the  15th 
century,  which  was  made 
for  the  use  of  the  burgo¬ 
master  in  the  old  towu  hall 
at  Erfurt. 

Sediment,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat. 

sedimentum,  from  sedeo ,  to 
settle  down.]  That  which 
subsides  and  settles  at  the 
bottom  of  liquor;  settlings ; 
lee 8 ;  dregs. 

Sediment 'ary,  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to  sediment;  formed 
by  lees ;  consisting  of  matter 
that  has  subsided. 

Sedimentary  rocks.  ( Geol.) 

Rocks  formed  of  materials 


Fig.  2334.  —  seoilium, 
(!5tb  century.) 


thrown  down  from  a  state  of  suspension  or  solution  in 
water.  — Lyell. 

Sedition,  (se-dish'un,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  seditio  —  se,  and 
it  in,  from  en,  itum.}  A  factious  commotion  of  the  people, 
or  a  tumultuous  assembly  of  men  rising  in  opposition  to 
law,  or  the  administration  of  justice;  a  local  or  limited 
insurrection  in  opposition  to  civil  authority  ;  treason 
without  overt  action. 

Sell  i  'tion  ary,  n.  One  who  incites  or  promotes  sedition. 

Seditions,  (• dish' us .)  a.  [Fr.  seditieux.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to,  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of.  sedition  ; 
as,  seditious  proceedings — Having  tendency  t-»  incite  or 
arouse  sedition;  as,  seditious  language,  seditious  writ¬ 
ings. —  Factious;  turbulent;  rebellious;  tumultuous; 
riotous;  disposed  to  excite  violent  or  irregular  opposi-j 
tion  to  law  or  lawful  authority  ;  guilty  of  sedition ;  as,  a 
seditious  demagogue. 

Sedi'tionsiy,  adv.  In  a  seditious  manner. 

Seili'tiou$neHS«  n.  Quality  of  being  seditious:  dis¬ 
position  to  excite  popular  commotion  in  opposition  to 
law  or  lawful  authority ;  factious  turbulence. 
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i Soil'll 4 z,  n.  See  Seidlitz. 

Soilnoe',  v.  a.  [Lat.  ceduco  —  se,  and  duco ,  to  lead  ;  Fr. 
seduire. J  To  lead  or  draw  aside  from  the  path  of  duty 
or  rectitude  in  any  manner,  by  flattery, promises,  bribes, 
or  otherwise;  to  present  temptations  to,  and  lead  to 
iniquity;  to  entice;  to  allure;  to  attract;  to  inveigle; 
to  mislead;  to  decoy  ;  to  corrupt.  —  To  present  tempta¬ 
tions  to,  and  lead  to  a  surrender  of  chastity  ;  ns,  to  seduce 
a  woman. 

Seri  lice'ine  lit,  n.  Act  of  seducing;  seduction;  the 
means  employed  to  seduce;  the  arts  of  flattery,  false¬ 
hood,  and  deception. 

Seilucer,  (• ser ,)  n.  One  who  seduces:  one  who  entices 
another  to  depart  from  the  path  of  rectitude  and  dutj' ; 
a  corrupter ; — specifically,  one  w  ho  leads  a  woman  astray, 
or  who  triumphs  over  lemule  chastity  by  artifice,  blan¬ 
dishments,  or  temptation.  —  That  which  leads  astray,  or 
entices  to  evil. 

Seilu'cikle,  a.  That  may  be  seduced,  corrupted,  or  led 
astray. 

Serin  cingly,  adv.  In  a  seducing  manner. 
Seduction,  (-dutSshun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat .  siductio.]  Act 
of  seducing,  or  of  enticing  from  the  path  of  duty;  —  ap¬ 
propriately,  the  act  or  crime  of  inducing  a  female,  by 
temptation  or  deception,  to  surrender  her  chastity. — 
That  which  seduces  or  serves  to  lead  astray ;  means  of 
corruption;  instrumentality  to  evil;  as,  the  seductions 
afforded  by  wealth  or  power. 

ScilllC'tive,  a.  [Sp.  seductivo.)  Tending  to  seduce  or 
lead  astray;  apt  to  mislead  by  flattering  appearances; 
ns,  a  seductive,  woman. 

Soiluc'tively,  adv.  In  a  seductive  manuer;  by  seduc¬ 
tion. 

Serinc'tress,  n.  A  woman  who  seduces,  misleads,  or 
corrupts. 

Sedu'lity,  n.  [Lat.  sedulitas.]  State  or  quality  of  being 
sedulous;  diligent  and  assiduous  application  to  business  ; 
constant  attention ;  unremitting  industry  in  any  pursuit 

Seil'iiHouM,  a.  [Lat.  sedutus ,  from  sedeo,  to  sit.]  Assidu¬ 
ous;  industrious;  diligent;  characterized  by  close,  and 
unremitting  attention  in  application  or  pursuit ;  con¬ 
stant,  steady,  and  persevering  in  business  or  in  endeav¬ 
ors  to  effect  an  object;  as,  sedulous  efforts. 

Soil'll  lously,  adv.  In  a  sedulous  manner;  assiduously- 

Soil'll lousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sedulous; 
sedulity. 

So  'll  ii  ill.  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Crossu- 
lacex,  remarkable  for  its  succulent  leaves  and  tetminol 
cymes  of  yellow,  white,  or  purple  flowers.  The  struc¬ 
ture  of  Sedums  is  such  as  to  enable  them  to  vegetate  for 
a  long  time  without  absorbing  moisture  from  the  earth. 
S.  acre,  the  Stone-crop,  is  a  native  of  England.  S  tele - 
pltium ,  the  Orpine,  Live-long,  or  Live-forever,  also  native 
of  Europe,  is  cultivated  and  now  naturalized  in  this 
country.  S.  tele.phio'ides  is  an  American  species,  found 
on  rocks,  lake  and  liver  shores,  from  N.  Y.  to  Va. 

See,  n.  [Fr.  siege;  Lat.  se.des,  from  sedeo,  to  sit.]  (EccV I 
A  diocese;  the  seat  of  episcopal  authority;  the  jurisdic 
tion;  as, an  episcopal  see;  the  province  or  jurisdiction 
of  an  archbishop;  as,  an  archiepiscopal  see;  the  seat 
place,  or  office  of  the  Pope  or  Roman  pontiff;  as,  tlm 
Papal  See;  the  authority  of  the  Pope  or  court  of  Rome  ; 
as,  he  was  delegated  by  the  See  of  Rome. 

See,  v.  a.  (imp.  saw;  pp.  seen  )  [A.  S.  seon  ;  Ger. 

seben.]  To  perceive  by  the  eye;  to  have  knowledge  of 
the  existence  and  apparent  qualities  of  by  ocular  ob¬ 
servation  ;  to  behold;  to  view;  to  descry;  as,  I  saw  it 
with  my  own  eyes.  —  To  perceive  by  the  mental  eye;  to 
understand;  to  observe;  to  note  or  notice  ;  to  discern  ; 
to  distinguish  ;  to  comprehend;  as,  I  saw  his  meaning 
at  once.  —  To  attend,  regard,  or  look  to;  to  attend  to, 
as  the  performance  pf  something;  to  beware;  as,  I  will 
see,  to  its  being  done.  —  To  visit;  to  make  a  call  upon  ;  to 
interview  ;  as,  I  called  to  see  her  yesterday.  —  To  fall  in 
with;  to  meet  or  associate  with;  to  have  converse  or  in¬ 
tercourse  with;  as,  when  did  you  see  him  last?  —  To 
experience;  to  understand  experimentally ;  to  feel ;  to 
make  acquaintance  with  ;  as.  he  has  seen  many  troubles. 

— v.  n.  To  have  the  power  of  sight;  to  have  ocular  per¬ 
ception  of  things  ;  to  possess  or  employ  the  faculty  of 
vision;  as,  cats  see  in  the  dark. — To  discern;  to  have 
intellectual  sight  or  apprehension  ;  to  penetrate;  to  un¬ 
derstand  ;  —  frequently  used  before  a  preposition,  as  into 
or  through  ;  as,  I  saw  through  him  at  a  glance.  —  To  be 
heedful  or  attentive;  to  take  care  or  precaution  ;  —  gen¬ 
erally  with  to;  as,  see  to  it  that  you  do  not  fail  .—Let 
me  see,  let  us  see ,  are  employed  to  denote  consideration, 
or  to  bring  forward  the  particular  deliberation  of  any 
subject  or  object. — See  is  occasionally  used  imperatively 
for  look !  to!  observe  1  behold!  —  To  see,  about  a  thing,  to 
pay  attention  or  consideration  to  it ;  as,  I  will  see  about 
your  business  shortly. 

Seoil,  n.  [A.  S.  seed,  from  sawan,  to  sow.]  That  from 
which  anything  springs;  original;  germ;  first  princi¬ 
ple  ;  as,  the  seeds  of  vice  were  early  implanted  in  his  na¬ 
ture. —  The  principle  of  production. —  Progeny;  off¬ 
spring;  children;  descendants;  as,  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
—  Race;  birth:  generation;  lineage;  as, “Of  mortal  seed 
they  were  not  held.” —  Waller. 

(Physiol.)  That  which  nature  prepares  for  the  re¬ 
production  and  conservation  of  tin1  at  imal  species;  se¬ 
men;  sperm;  the  generative  fluid  emitted  by  the  male. 

(Bot.)  The  nature  of  a  fecundated  ovule.  It  consists 
essentially  of  the  young  plant  or  embryo,  inclosed  iu 
integuments,  of  which  there  are  usually  two.  It  varies 
much  in  form;  thus  it  may  bo  rounded,  as  in  the  water¬ 
cress;  renifonn, as  in  the  poppy;  obovate.  as  in  tlielaik- 
spur,  Ac. ;  similar  terms  being  employed  in  describing 
these  forms  to  those  applied  to  like  modifications  of 
other  organs.  The  outer  integument,  or  seed-coat,  is 
termed  the  testa  or  epispe.rm.  It  is  usually  of  a  br  w r\ 
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or  somewhat  similar  hue,  as  in  the  almond;  but  it  fre¬ 
quently  assumes  other  colors.  It  varies  in  texture,  being 
soft,  fleshy,  membranous,  coriaceous,  Ac.  It  is  sometimes 
curiously  marked  with  furrows,  ridges,  Ac.,  and  often 
furnished  with  hairs,  spines,  wings,  and  other  append¬ 
ages.  The  inner  integument  is  called  the  teg  men ,  or  end- 
spleura  ;  it  is  generally  of  a  soft  and  delicate  nature.  A 
third  integument,  more  or  less  complete,  is  occasionally 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  others.  (See  Arillus)  The 
inner  portion  of  the  S.,  called  the  nucleus,  or  kernel,  may 
either  consist  of  the  embryo  alone,  as  in  the  Wall-flower 
and  the  Beau,  or  of  the  embryo  iuclosed  in  albumen  or 
peris  perm,  as  in  the  Pancy.  When  the  nourishing  mat¬ 
ter,  called  the  albumen ,  is  present,  the  S.  is  said  to  be 
albuminous  ;  when  it  is  absent,  to  be  exa Ibuminous.  See 
Albumen,  Embryo,  Ovary.  Ovule.  Placenta. 

Seed,  v.  n.  To  grow  to  maturity,  so  as  to  produce  seed  ;  j 
also,  to  shed  the  seed. 

— v.  a.  To  sow;  to  sprinkle  with  seed,  which  germinates 
and  takes  root ;  to  supply  with  seed  ;  to  decorate  with 
seed-like  adornments  ;  as,  Prince  Esterhazy's  boots  were 
seeded  with  pearls. 

To  seed  down ,  to  sow  with  grass-seed. 

Seed -box,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Ludwigia. 

Seed'-bud,  n.  {Bot.)  The  germ  or  rudiment  of  the 
fruit  in  embryo;  the  ovule. 

Seed'-cake,  m.  A  sweet  cake  spiced  with  aromatic  seeds. 

Seed'-eoat,  n.  {Bot.)  The  iutegumeut  or  covering  of 
a  seed. 

Seed'-cod,Seed'-lftp,  n.  [A.  S.  s&dleap.]  A  basket 
or  vessel  in  which  a  sower  carries  seed  to  be  scattered. 

Seed  -oorn,  n.  Corn  or  grain  for  sowing. 

Seed  -down,  n.  The  down  or  floculenceon  vegetable 
seeds. 

Seed'er,  n.  One  who  plants  seeds;  a  sower. 

Seed  -field,  Seed  -Garden,  n.  A  field  or  garden 
for  raising  seed. 

Seed-grain,  n.  Grain  used  for  seed. 

Seed'-Iac,  n.  A  kind  of  lac.  See  Lao. 

Seed  -leaf,  Seed  -lobe,  n.  (Bot.)  A  cotyledon. 

Seed'll n G-  »•  A  plant  reared  from  the  seed* as  distin¬ 
guished  from  one  propagated  by  layers,  buds,  Ac. 

Seed -lip,  ?i.  See  Seed-cod. 

Seed'-lobe,  n.  Same  as  Seed-leap.  q.  v. 

Seed  -oil,  n.  Oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  plants. 

Seed '-pearl,  n.  Small  pearls,  resembling  seeds  in 
size  and  form. 

Seed'-plat,  Seed'-plot,  n.  The  ground  on  which 
seeds  are  sown  to  produce  shrubs  for  transplanting.  — 
Hence,  a  nursery,  or  place  where  anything  is  sown  for 
cultivation. 

Seeds'nian,  n;  pi.  Seedsmen.  A  vender  of,  or  dealer 
in,  seeds;  also  a  sower. 

Seed  -lime,  n.  The  proper  season  for  sowing. 

Seed  -vessel,  n.  (Bot.)  The  pod,  or  pericarp,  con¬ 
taining  the  seeds. 

Seed'-w'ool,  n.  Cotton-wool  uncleaused  of  its  seeds. 

Seed'y,  a.  (comp,  seedier  ;  supeii.  seediest.)  Abounding 
witli  seeds;  having  run  to  seeds;  bearing  seeds.— 
lienee,  possessing  a  peculiar  flavor,  supposed  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the-weeds  growing  among  the  vines;  —  ap¬ 
plied  to  Cognac  or  French  brandy. — Run  to  seed ; — hence, 
exhausted;  worn  out;  shabby;  poor  and  miserable- 
looking;  as,  a  seedy  hat,  a  seedy  bummer  ;  also,  jaded; 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  debauch  ;  as,  I  feel  seedy 
this  morning. 

See'ing,  conj.  Since:  inasmuch;  it  being  so;  because 
that :  —  often  with  that ;  as,  no  good  cau  be  done,  seeing 
that  the  man  is  a  fool. 

— n.  Vision  :  perception;  act  of  perceiving  objects  by  the 
organs  of  sight,  or  the  sense  which  we  have  of  external 
objects  by  means  of  the  eye. 

Seek.  y.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  sought,)  (sawt.)  [A.  S.  seean  ; 
allied  to  Lat.  saquor ,  to  follow.]  To  run  after  with  a 
view  to  find  ;  to  go  in  search  or  quest  of;  to  search  for 
by  going  from  place  to  place;  as,  to  seek  a  situation. — 
To  inquire  or  ask  for;  to  solicit;  to  endeavor  to  find  or 
gain  by  any  means;  to  look  for  or  after ;  — often  with 
out;  as,  he  sought  me  out,  to  seek  a  favor,  Ac. 

— r.  n.  To  make  search  or  inquiry;  to  strive  to  make 
discovery;  as,  to  seek  after  a  better  reason.  —  To  try;  to 
strive  ;  to  endeavor ;  as.  why  should  he  seek  to  harm  me? 

To  sesk  after ,  to  attempt  to  find  or  take;  as,  the  lady 
was  much  sought  after.  —  To  seek  for,  to  endeavor  to  find 
or  discover;  as  to  seejc  for  a  needle  in  a  hay-stack.  —  To 
seek  (used  adverbially),  at  a  loss;  requiring  to  seek  or 
search;  without  knowledge  or  experience;  as,  “Un¬ 
practised,  unprepared,  and  still  to  seek.”  (Milton.)  —  To 
be  desiderated  ;  as,  a  person  of  his  mental  powers  is  yet 
to  seek. 

Sepker,  n.  One  who  seeks;  an  inquirer;  as,  a  seeker 
of  facts,  a  seeker  of  gold.  —  An  adherent  of  a  sect  who 
profess  no  determinate  religion. 

Seeking,  n.  Act  of  attempting  to  find  or  procure. 

See  k oil k,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  village  and  township  of 
Bristol  co.,  6  m.  N.E.  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island; 
pop.  abt.  1,022. 

Seel.  v.  a.  To  close  the  eyes  of  by  sewing  the  eyelids 
together; — said  of  a  hawk  or  other  bird.  —  Hence,  to 
blind;  to  shut  the  eyes  of. 

—n.  [A.  S.  ssel,  prosperity.]  Opportunity;  fitting  period 
of  time;  season; — applied  particularly  to  crops;  as,  clo¬ 
ver seel.  (An  English  provincialism.) 

S?e  land,  an  island  of  Denmark.  See  Ze aland, p. 2543. 

See  lysburg,  in  NewYork,*  village  of  Cattaraugus  co., 
50  m.  S.  of  Buffalo. 

See'ly  ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Wayne  co., 

1  m.  from  Honesdale;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Seem,  v.  n.  [Ger.  ziemen.]  To  be  in  unison  or  har¬ 
mony;  to  be  fit  to  see  or  be  seen;  to  look  or  appear  fit, 
proper,  or  becoming ;  to  be  agreeable  to  see  or  look  at ; 


to  make  a  show;  to  be  plausible  in  appearance  at  first 
sight;  to  make  or  have  a  semblance;  to  have  the  aspect 
of  truth  or  fact;  to  be  understood  as  true; — often  used 
impersonally;  as,  he  seems  worthy  of  his  good  fortune. 

It  seems,  it  has  the  semblance  of  truth  or  fact;  it  is 
said;  it  is  given  as  true;  as,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are 
wrong. 

Seem  er,  n.  One  who  carries  an  appearance  or  sem¬ 
blance. 

Seeming*  p.  a.  Presenting  the  appearance  or  sem¬ 
blance  of;  apparent;  specious;  plausible;  as,  seeming 
delicacy. 

— n.  Appearance ;  6how ;  semblance ;  fair  or  specious  as¬ 
pect. 

Seem'iiigly,  ctdv.  Iu  appearance,  show,  or  semblance. 

Seem'ingness,  n.  Fair  appearauce  or  semblauce; 
plausibility. 

Seem'liness,  n.  Quality  of  being  seemly;  comeli¬ 
ness;  grace;  fitness;  appropriateness;  propriety;  de¬ 
corum  :  as,  seemliness  of  appearance  or  manners. 

Seemly,  a.  (comp,  seemlier;  superl.  seemliest.)  [Dan. 
summelig  J  Beseeming;  suited  to  the  object,  occasion, 
purpose,  or  character;  becoming;  fit;  suitable;  proper; 
appropriate;  meet;  decent;  decorous;  as,  a  seemly 
answer. 

— adv.  In  a  becoming,  decent,  or  suitable  mauner;  as, 
ranged  iu  seemlier  order. 

Seen,  pp.  of  See,  q.  v. 

Seep,  r.  a.  To  ooze;  to  6ipe;  to  filter  through  fine 
pores.  (U.  S.) 

Seep  y,  a.  Oozing;  filtering;  flowing  gently  or  slowly  ; 
— applied  to  land  under  cultivation  that  is  not  well 
draiued  ; — a  local  Americanism. 

Se  er,  n.  Ono  who  sees; — specifically,  a  seer  of  visions. 

— [From  see.]  One  who  sees  into  futurity;  a  prophet; 
a  person  who  foresees  future  events. 

See r 'ess,  n.  A  female  seer  or  diviner;  a  prophetess. 

Seerliantl.  n.  A  kind  of  East  Indian  muslin,  partic¬ 
ularly  adapted  for  dresses,  as  retaining  its  clearness 
after  being  washed. — Simmonds. 

Seer  ship,  n.  Quality  or  office  of  a  seer. 

Seer  sucker,  n.  A  thin  linen  fabric,  made  in  the  E. 
Indies,  having  white  stripes  alternating  with  blue  ones. 

Seer  wDoil,  Sear'wood,  n.  Dry  wood. 

See  saw,  n.  [Perhaps  from  saw-saw,  and  intended  to  ex¬ 
press  the  motions  made  in  the  act  of  sawing.]  A  vibra¬ 
tory  or  reciprooatory  motion. — A  play  among  children. 
— In  whist-playing,  a  mutual  support  given  by  partners. 

— v.  n.  To  move  with  a  reciprocating  motion;  to  move 
backward  and  forward,  or  upward  and  downward. 

— a.  Undulating  with  reciprocal  motion. 

Seethe,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  seothan ;  Ger.  aieden.]  (Written 
also  sedh.)  To  decoct  or  prepare  for  food  iu  hut  liquor; 
to  boil ;  as,  “  to  seethe  the  flesh.” — Spenser. 

— v.  n.  To  be  in  a  state  of  ebullition  ;  to  bo  hot. 

Seeth'er,  n.  A  boiler;  a  pot. 

Seez,  (s  li'ez.)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Orne,  13  m.  N. 
E.  of  Alemjon;  pop.  5,000. 

Sega**',  «•  See  Cigar. 

Seg  ment,  n.  [Lat .  segment nm.]  (Geom.)  Atermap- 
plied  to  a  part  of  a  figure  cut  oil  by  a  line  or  plane.  The 
term  is,  however,  more  particularly  applied  to  that  part 
of  a  circle  which  is  comprised  between  a  chord  and  an 
arc  of  that  circle,  or  so  much  of  that  circle  as  is  cut  off 
by  the  chord.  A  segment  of  a  sphere  is  that  portion  of 
it  which  is  (rut  off  by  a  plane. 

Segment's* I,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a  segment. 

Segmentation,  n.  The  act  of  dividing  or  separating 
into  segmeuts. 

Segno, (san'yo,)  n.  [It.,  a  mask.]  (Mux.)  See  Al  segno. 

Se  go,  a  town  of  Central  Africa,  iu  Soudan,  cap.  of  the 
state  of  Bainbarra,  ou  the  Joliba;  Lat.  13°  o'  Is Lou.  5° 
W. ;  pop.  30,000. 

Segorke,  ( sa-gor'ba ,)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Castel- 
lon-de-la-Pluila,  on  the  Palencia,  18  m.  N.W.  of  Murvi- 
edro;  Lat.  30°  5t'  N.,  Lon  0°  30'  W. ;  pop.  6,000. 

Segovia,  ( sai-gofve-a ,)  a  city  of  Spain,  cap.  of  the  prov. 
of  Segovia,  45  m.  N.W.  of  Madrid;  Lat.  41°  N.,  Lon.  4° 
17'  W.  It  is  built  on  two  hills  and  an  intervening  val¬ 
ley,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  in  the  Moorish  style. 
Its  most  remarkable  monument  is  the  Roman  aqueduct, 
supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Trajan.  The  cathedral, 
begun  in  1525,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Spain.  Manuf. 
Woollen  goods,  paper,  glass,  and  earthenware.  Pop. 
12,000. 

Seg  regate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  segregare ,  from  se,  and  grtgo, 
to  gather  into  a  flock  or  herd.]  To  set  apart;  to  sepa¬ 
rate  from  others. 

Segregated,  p.  a.  Set  or  placed  apart;  separated 
from  others. 

Segrega  tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  segregating  Separa¬ 
tion  from  others;  a  parting. 

( Geol .)  That  process  in  nature  by  which,  when  a 
mixed  mineral  mass  has  been  deposited  or  accumulated, 
and  left  to  the  influence  of  the  chemical  forces  always 
operating,  certain  minerals  tend  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  mass,  and  collect  into  natural  cracks  or  blisters, 
eitherpreviousl  yexistingorformed  during  the  operation. 

Se  gue.  [It.,  it  follows.]  (Mus.)  A  word  which,  pre¬ 
fixed  to  a  part,  denotes  that  it  is  immediately  to  follow 
the  last  note  of  the  preceding  movement.  When  min¬ 
ims.  crotchets,  Ac.,  are  sub-divided  by  a  stroke  drawn 
through  their  tails,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  abbreviated 
groups,  the  term  indicates  that  the  following  notes  are 
divided  similarly  to  those  first  marked. 

Seguiera.  (seg’e-ai-ra.)  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Petiveriacese ,  comprising  a  few  South  American 
shrubs,  smelling  more  or  less  strongly  of  garlic  or  assa- 
fuetida  —  the  whole  plant,  root,  wood,  and  herbaceous 
parts,  having  this  powerful  odor.  On  this  account,  baths 
impregnated  with  S.  alliacea  are  in  repute  in  Brazil  in 
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cases  of  rheumatism,  dropsy,  and  haemorrlioidal  affec¬ 
tions.  The  wood  abounds  in  potash;  and  the  ashes  are 
employed  in  clarifying  sugar,  and  iu  soap-making  in 
Brazil. 

Se'guin,  an  island  in  Maine,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Ken¬ 
nebec  River,  with  a  light-house  and  fixed  light,  200  feet 
above  the  sea ;  Lat.  43°  41'  40"  N.,  Lon.  69°  44'  W. 

Segliin,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Guadalupe  co., 
70  m.  S.  of  Austin  City  ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Seglin'rfo,  a  river  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  rises  27 
m.  W.S.W.  of  Cordova,  and  flow's  into  a  marshy  lake  90 
ni.  W.  of  Santa  Fe,  after  an  E.  course  of  130  m. 

Stfsur.  sai'goor,)  a  noble  French  family  of  Guienne,  of 
which  the  most  distinguished  members  were: — Henri 
Francois,  Count  de  Segur,  and  lieutenant-general,  1689- 
1751. —  Philippe  Henki,  his  son.  Marquis,  a  marshal  of 
France,  minister  of  war  in  1780,  before  Brienne;  1724- 
1801. —  Louis  Philippe,  son  of  the  latter,  companiou-in- 
arms  of  Lafayette  in  America,  known  also  as  a  diploma¬ 
tist  and  historian,  1753-1832. —  Joseph  Alexandre,  sec¬ 
ond  son  of  Philippe  Henri,  a  dramatic  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  1756-1805. 

Segura,  ( zai-goo’ra .)  a  river  of  Spain,  in  Murcia,  which, 
after  au  E.  course  of  180  m.,  flows  into  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  at  Guardamar* 

Seg'win,  or  Seg'willl,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Kent 
co.,  18  m.  E.  of  Grand  Kapids. 

Selii n 'no,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  at  the  S.  base 
of  the  Balkan  Mountains,  65  m.  N.  of  Adrianople. 
Manuf.  Woollen  goods,  gun-locks,  and  attar  of  roses. 
Pbp.  15,000. 

Seliwan,  (sai-wan',)  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Sinde, 
on  the  Arul,  near  the  Indus,  75  m.  N.N.W.  of  Hydera¬ 
bad  ;  Lat.  26°  21'  N.,  Lon.  67°  55'  E. ;  pop.  10,000. 

Sei«l.  A  descendant  of  Mohammed. 

Sei«l  litz,  or  Sed'litz,  (Mineral  Waters  of.)  Springs 
in  Bohemia,  near  Prague,  which  are  simple  salines. 
They  contain  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  chlo¬ 
ride  of  magnesium,  sulphates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  lime, 
carbonic  acid,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  They  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  purgatives  iu  a  multitude  of  diseases.  —  Artt- 
jicial  Seidlitz  Powders,  or  Bochtlle.  Powders,  differ  es¬ 
sentially  from  the  natural  water.  They  are  composed  of 
120  grains  of  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash,  and  40  grains 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  reduced  to  powrder,  mixed  and 
enclosed  iu  a  blue  paper,  and  35  grains  of  powdered  tar¬ 
taric  acid  in  a  white  paper.  The  contents  of  the  blue 
paper  are  dissolved  in  from  half  a  tumbler  to  a  tumbler 
of  w'ater,  and  those  of  the  white  paper  are  then  stirred 
in.  The  mixture  should  be  taken  while  the  efferves¬ 
cence  from  the  liberation  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  still 
going  on.  These  powders  act  as  an  agreeable  and  mild 
cooling  aperient.  If  a  stronger  dose  is  required,  either 
an  increased  quantity  of  the  powder  may  be  used,  or  a 
little  sulphate  of  magnesia  (about  a  drachm)  may  be 
added. 

Seigneurial,  Seigniorial,  ( seen-yu're-al ,)  a. 
[hr.,  trom  seigneur.]  Relating  to  the  lord  of  a  manor; 
manorial. —  Invested  with  large  powers;  independent. 

Seignior,  ( seen'y  ur,)  n.  [Fr.  seigneur;  It.  signore  ;  8p. 
senor ,  from  Lat.  senior ,  an  elder.]  A  lord  :  the  lord  of 
the  manor  ;  —  used,  also,  as  a  title  of  honor.  —  The  Sul¬ 
tan  of  Turkey  is  sometimes  styled  the  Grand  Seignior. 

•Seign  iorial,  a.  Relating  to  a  seignior  or  lord;  as, 
seigniorial  rights. 

Seign  iorially,  n.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  seignior  or 
lord. 

— a.  Same  as  Seigneurial,  q.  v. 

Seigniory,  (seen’yur-y,)  n.  [Fr.  seigneurie.]  A  lord- 
ship  ;  a  manor. — The  power  or  authority  of  a  lord  juris¬ 
diction;  dominiou. 

Seille,  (sail,)  a  river  of  France,  rising  in  the  dept,  of 
Jura,  and.  altera  S.W.  course  of  60  in  .joining  the8aone, 
15  ni  N.  of  Macon.  It  is  navigable  24  m. 

Seille,  (Grande.)  (grand' -sail,)  a  river  of  France,  ris¬ 
ing  iu  tlie  dept,  of  Meurthe,  and,  after  a  N.  course  of  60 
m  .joining  the  Moselle  at  Metz. 

Seille,  ( Petite,)  (peh-teet',)  an  affluent  of  the  above, 
which  it  joins  at  Chateau-Sal  ins. 

Seine,  (seen,)  n.  [Fr. ;  A.  S.  segne.]  A  net  used  in 
fishing. 

Seine,  (fain,)  a  river  of  France,  rising  in  the  dept,  of 
Cote  d'Or;  Lat.  47°  30' N.,  Lon.  5°  E.,  20  m.  N.W.  of 
Dijon,  running  northwards  through  Champagne  to 
Troyes,  where  it  receives  the  Aube.  and.  turning  to  the 
west,  is  joined  by  the  Yonne,  and  before  reaching  Paris, 
by  the  Marne,  a  larger  stream,  flow  ing  from  the  west. 
At  Paris  the  Seine  varies  from  300  to  500  feet  in  width, 
and  it  soon  alter  receives  an  addition  by  the  influx  of 
the  Oise,  when,  pursuing  a  winding  course  to  the  N  .W., 
it  passes  Rouen,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  at 
Havre-de-Grace.  Length,  414  m.,  for  350  of  which  it  is 
navigable. 

Seine,  the  smallest. but  most  important  dept,  of  France, 
between  Lat.  4s°  43'  and  48°  58'  N.,  Lon.  2°  10'  and  2° 
35'  E.,  being  entirely  surrounded  by  the  dept.  Seine-et- 
Oise ;  area.  181  sq  in.  The  surface  is  generally  level, 
with  few  hills  —  Mount  Yalerien,  450  feet  (strongly  for¬ 
tified),  and  Montmartre,  344  feet,  being  the  highest.  The 
soil  is  calcareous,  but  rendered  productive  by  uutuum 
supplied  from  the  capital.  It  is  traversed  by  the  river 
Seine.  Prod.  Principally  vegetables  and  fruits  for  the 
Paris  markets  Cap.  Paris  Pop.  2.150,916 

Seine-etOIarne,  a  dept,  in  the  N.E  of  France,  com¬ 
prising  a  part  of  the  old  prov.  of  Ile-de-France,  betw  een 
Lat.  48°  and  49°  N..  Lon.  2°  30'  and  3°  30'  E.,  having  N. 
the  dept-s.  Oise  and  Aisne,  E  Aube  and  Marne,  S.  Yonne 
and  Loiret.  and  W.  Loieet  and  Seine-et-Oise ;  urea .  2,335 
sq.  m.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
Rivers.  Seine.  Marne,  Yonne,  and  Onrcq.  I\od.  Wheat, 
oats,  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  Ac.  Numerous  cattle  and 
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sheep  arc  raised.  Manuf.  Cotton  and  linen  fabrics, 
hardware  and  cutlery,  earthenware,  leather,  and  paper. 
Chief  towns.  Melon,  the  cap.,  Couloiuuiiers,  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  Meaux,  and  Proving.  Pop.  354,400. 

Stki iie-ot-Oise,  a  dept,  of  the  N.  of  France,  between 
Lat.  48°  and  49°  N.,  Lon.  1°  30'  and  2°  30'  E  .  having  N. 
the  dept,  of  Oise,  E.  Seine-et-Marne.  S.  Loiret,  and  W. 
Eure  and  Enre-et- Loire;  area.  2,253 sq.  m.  The  surface 
is  undulating,  and  tho  soil  generally  fertile.  Rivers. 
Seine,  Marne,  and  Oise.  Rind.  Wheat,  oats,  fruit,  veg¬ 
etables,  and  cattle.  Manuf.  Woollens  and  printed  fab¬ 
rics,  Sevres  porcelain,  leather,  chemicals,  and  hardware. 
Chief  towns.  Versailles,  the  cap.,  Mantes,  Pontoise, 
Kambouillet,  Etampes,  and  Corbeil.  Rtp.  533,727. 
Seine-Infttrieiire,  a  inaritdept.  of  the  N.  of  France, 
formerly  comprising  the  most  of  the  prov.  of  Normandy, 
having  N.  and  W.  the  British  Channel,  E.  the  depts.  of 
Somme  and  Oise,  S  Eure  and  Calvados  ;  area,  2,330  sq 
in.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  well  wooded.  The  soil  is 
generally  fertile.  Rivers.  The  Seine  and  its  affluents. 
Rind.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  and 
fruits.  Manuf.  Woollens  and  cottons.  Chief  towns. 
Rouen  ( the  cap.),  Dieppe,  Havre,  NeufchateL  Yvetot. 
R<>p.  792.708. 

Seisin.  Seizin,  (se'zin.)  n.  [Fr.  seisine ;  Lat.  seisin  a.] 
(Law.)  A  right  to  lands  and  tenements.  In  common 
law,  8.  signifies  possession,  as  to  seize  is  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  thing  8.  is  properly  applied  to  estates  of  free¬ 
hold  only,  so  that  a  man  is  said  to  be  seized  of  an  estate 
of  inheritance,  but  to  be  possessed  of  a  chattel  interest. 
There  is  a  S.  in  deed,  or  in  fact,  when  an  actual  posses¬ 
sion  is  taken,  and  a  8.  in  law  where  the  lands  have  de¬ 
scended  to  a  person  but  he  lias  not  yet  actually  taken 
possession  of  them.  8.  in  deed  is  obtained  by  actually 
entering  into  the  lands.  In  some  of  the  States',  as  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Massachusetts.  Ohio,  and  Connecticut,  S.  means 
merely  ownership ;  and  the  distinction  betweeu  S.  in 
deed  or  in  law  is  not  known  in  practice. 

Scta'inal,  SeiVmic,  a.  [Gr.  seismos ,  earthquake.] 
Relating  to  an  earthquake. 

Sei sinology,  (si$e-mol'o-je,)n.  [Gr. seismos.  and  logos. 
a  discourse. j  A  branch  of  knowledge  which  has  for  its 
object  to  discover  the  laws  which  regulate  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  earthquakes. 

SciMmoin'eter,  n.  [Gr.  seismos.  and  m etron.  measure  ] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  shock  of  earthquakes 
and  other  concussions. 

Seif*tan',or  Se"e*tan,(s<<7-c$-/an'.)  a  prov.  of  Afghan¬ 
istan,  E.  of  Persia,  between  Lat.  30°  30'  and  32°  N.,  Lon. 
01°  and  62°  30'  E.  It  is  a  mountain  basin,  surrounded 
by  deserts,  ami  only  fertile  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  Ilelmuud.  Pop.  50,000. 

Se'ity,  n.  [Lat.  se,  one’s  self.]  Something  peculiar  to 
one’s  self.  (R.) 

Sei  wall,  or  Soon  all.  (se-wa\)  an  oasis  in  the  Libyan 
desert,  on  the  route  from  Egypt  to  Fezzan  ;  Lat.  of  its 
cap.  29°  N.,  Lon.  26°  E.  It  is  50  m.  in  circumference, 
and  produces  figs,  dates,  grapes,  and  pomegranates. 
Cap.  Seewah-el-Kebeer,  near  which  are  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

Seizahle,  ( sez'a-bl ,)  a.  Capable  of  being  seized  ;  liable 
to  be  taken. 

Seize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  saisir ;  0.  Ger.  zeisan,  to  pluck.]  To 
fall  or  rush  upon  suddenly  and  lay  hold  on  ;  to  gripe  or 
lay  hold  on  suddenly. — To  take  possession  of  by  force. 

—  To  invade  suddenly;  to  lay  hold  on. 

**  Hope  and  doubt  alternate  seize  her  soul.” —  Pope. 

— To  take  possession  of  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  or  legal 
authority  ;  to  apprehend;  to  arrest.  —  To  fix  ;  to  fasten. 

—  To  attain  to. 

(Naut )  To  bind  or  fasten  together,  as  any  two  ropes, 
or  different  parts  of  one  rope,  with  a  smull  line  or  cord. 

Mar.  Diet. 

To  he  seized  of.  to  obtain  possession  of.  as  an  estate. — 
To  seize  on  or  upon ,  to  grasp,  or  take  possession  of. 

Seiz'er,  n.  One  who  seizes. 

Sei  zin,  n.  (Law.)  See  Seisin. 

Seiz  in"',  n.  Act  of  taking  or  grasping  suddenly. 

Seiz  or,  n.  (Law.)  A  person  who  seizes,  or  takes  pos¬ 
session. 

Seizure,(*«er'y?/r,)  n.  Act  of  taking  possession  of  sud¬ 
denly;  state  of  being  Reized,  as  with  disease.  —  The 
thing  taken  or  seized. —  Possession;  gripe;  grasp. 

Se  jant,  Sejeant.  a.  [Fr.  scant,  from  0.  Fr.  seoir ; 
Lat.  sedere.  to  sit.]  (Her.)  Applied  to  a  beast  when 
represented  in  a  sitting  posture. — Sejant-rampant ,  sit¬ 
ting  with  the  two  fore-feet  lifted  up.  Ac. 

Sejaiin«i.  Lucius  2Eijus,  (sc-jai'nus.)  a  praetorian  general 
of  Rome,  a  favorite  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  put  to  death 
for  aiming  at  the  supreme  authority,  B.  c  31. 

Rejn'tfoiis,  a.  [Lat.  S'jogi* .]  (Rot.)  Having  leaflets 
in  six  pairs,  as  some  pinnate  leaves. 

Se'la.  ( Anc.Geog .)  See  Pei RA. 

Sela  4‘liians,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  selachos.]  (Zofjl.)  An  order 
ot  fishes,  also  called  Rtaginstnmi.  comprising  cartilagi¬ 
nous  fishes  of  the  group  called  Fire.d-gilled  chondr  p - 
terygians.  Their  gills  adhere  by  the  external  edge  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  water  escapes  through  hr  many 
holes  in  the  skin  as  there  are  intervals  between  the  gills ; 
or  else  the  holes  terminate  in  a  common  duct,  through 
which  the  water  passes  out.  The  order  is  divided  into 
two  families,  Squalid.®  and  Raiid.e,  q.  v. 

ftcla^ina'cea*,  n.  pi.  ( Bot .)  The  Srlago  family,  an 
order  of  plants,  alliance  Echiales ,  consisting  of  herbs 
or  shrubs,  with  alternate  extipulate  leaves,  and  irregu¬ 
lar,  sessile,  bracteated  flowers.  They  are  chiefly  na¬ 
tives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  the  most  interesting 
genus,  however,  is  the  European.  See  Globulariv. 

Sclah.  n.  [ I leb.,  from  salah.  to  repose.]  ( Siript .)  In 
the  Psalms,  a  word  supposed  to  signify  silence,  or  a 
pause  in  the  musical  performance  of  a  song. 
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Sol  hop,  (selj>e(r,)  an  island  off  tho  W.  coast  of  Norway, 
[  28  III.  8.  of  Bergen.— Also,  a  lake,  25  in.  8.  of  Troiidlijem, 

which  receives  the  river  Nea,  and  communicates  wiih 
Trondhjeni-fiord.  Extent ,  20  m.  long  and  3  broad. 
Selby,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  York,  ou  the  Ouse,  11 
in.  S.E.  of  York;  pop.  5,400. 

Sel'by,  or  Slicl'by,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Bureau 
^  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,400. 

Sel'bysport,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Alleghany 
co.,  40  m.  N.W.  of  Cumberland. 

Seldom,  a.  U n frequent,  (r.) 

— adv.  [A.  8.  seldan ;  Ger.  selten. J  Rarely  ;  not  often ;  not 
i  frequently. 

Selrioiiiiiess, n.  Uncommonness;  infrequency ; rare¬ 
ness.  IR.) 

Sol  d*Or,  n.  [Fr.,  salt  of  gold.]  (Chem.  and  Photog.) 
A  double  hyposulphite  of  gold  and  sodium,  used  in 
photography  for  tunning  positive  paper-proofs.  It  is 
formed  when  1  part  ot  chloride  of  gold  in  solution  is 
added  to  3  parts  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  also  in  solu¬ 
tion.  The  hyposulphite  of  soda  should  always  be  in 
excess  during  the  mixture, a  condition  which  is  secured 
by  adding  the  chloride^ of  gold  to  the  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  and  not  vice  versa.  Tho  salt  so  formed  is  precipi¬ 
tated  in  fine,  white,  crystalline  needles,  on  the  addition 
of  alcohol  to  the  above  mixed  solutions;  these  are  col¬ 
lected  on  bibulous  paper,  and  gently  dried  for  use.  Adul¬ 
terations  in  the  commercial  article  —  which  are,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  only  too  common  —  may  be  ascertained  by  pre¬ 
cipitating,  igniting.  and  weighing  the  gold  contained  in 
the  sample  it  is  desired  to  test.  Nitric  acid  free  from 
chlorine  •will  decompose  this  salt,  and  precipitate  its 
contained  gold  in  the  metallic  form.  Form.  AuO.SoOo 
3:  NaO.SgC^MAq. 

Sole,  ( sai'lai ,)  a  river  of  S.  Italy,  rising  12  m.  N.E.  of 
Policastro,  and,  after  a  W.  course  of  60  m.,  flowing  into 
the  Gulf  of  Salerno. 

Select',  v.a.  [  Lat.  stligere.  from  se,  and  legere.  to  gather, 
from  Gr.  lego,  to  gather.]  To  choose  and  take  from  a 
number;  to  take  by  preference  from  among  others;  to 
pick  out ;  to  cull ;  as,  to  select  a  book. 

— a.  Chosen  or  taken  from  a  number  by  preference;  se¬ 
lected;  nicely  chosen:  preferable;  more  valuable  or 
excellent  than  others. 

Seleot'edly,  adv.  With  careful  selection,  (r.) 
Selec'tion,  n.  [Lat.  selectio. ]  Act  of  selecting,  or  of 
choosing  and  taking  from  among  a  number;  a  taking 
from  a  number  by  preference.  —  A  number  of  things 
selected  or  taken  from  others  by  preference. 
Selective,  a.  Inclined  to  select;  tending  to  select,  (r.) 
Select  man,  n. ;  pi.  Selectmen.  One  of  a  certain 
number  of  magistrates,  commonly  from  three  to  seven 
in  all,  annually  elected  by  the  freemen  of  a  town  or 
township  in  some  of  the  states  of  New  England,  to 
superintend  and  manage  the  affairs  and  government  of 
the  town.  —  Worcester. 

Select  ness,  n.  State  of  being  select  or  well  chosen. 
Select/or,  n.  [Lat.]  One  who  selects. 

Se  lene.  (Myth.)  The  Greek  name  of  the  goddess  of 
the  moon  ;  called  also  Mene.  and  in  Latin  Luna.  Her 
myth  is  differently  told,  hut  the  most  common  account 
•makes  her  a  daughter  of  Hyperion  aud  Them,  and  sister 
of  Helios  (the  Suu)  and  Eos  (the  Dawn);  as  sister  of 
Helios,  also  called  Phoibos  (the  Shining  One),  she  had 
the  name  of  Phoebe.  and  latterly  was  identified  with 
Artemis  (see  Dian  a),  though  the  identification  was  never 
quite  exact,  as  Artemis  always  retained  her  reputation 
for  chastity,  while  S.  had  50  daughters  by  her  lover 
Endymion,  and  several  by  Zeus,  one  of  whom  was  called 
Erse  (M  the  Dew  ”),  indicating  the  original  physical  char¬ 
acter  of  the  myth.  In  art,  the  two  are  always  distinct. 
S.  is  represented  by  the  poets  with  long  wings  and  a 
golden  diadem,  riding  across  the  heavens  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  two  white  horses,  cows,  cr  mules. 

Selen  ga,  a  liver  of  Siberia,  rising  in  the  Tang-nou 
Mountains  in  Mongolia,  and,  after  a  N.E  course  of  500 
m.,  falliug  by  three  mouths  into  Lake  Baikal,  30  lu.  W. 
of  Ilinsk. 

Selc'niate,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  selenic  acid 
and  a  salifiable  base. 

Selen'ic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Selenium. 

Scion  aetteri  Hydrogen,  Hvdroselenjc  Acid,  n. 
(Chem.)  A  substance  which  is  the  exact  parallel  of  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen,  and  is  produced  by  a  similar  pro¬ 
cess.  It  is  even  more  offensiveand  poisonous  than  that 
gas,  and  acts  in  a  similar  way  upon  metallic  solutions, 
precipitating  the  selenides.  Form.  HSe. 

Sele  nioiiH  acid,  n  (Chem.)  See  Selenium 
Sol  enite,  n.  [Gr.]  (Min.)  Crystallized  sulphate  of 
lime,  occ  erring  in  numerous  localities  in  transparent 
rhomboidal  crystals,  is  known  to  mineralogists  under 
this  name. 

Sele'nium.  n.  [Gr.  selene.  the  moon.]  (Chem)  This 
rare  elementary  body  was  first  discovered  by  Berzelius 
in  the  refuse  of  a  sulphuric-acid  factory  at  Fahleu.  in 
Sweden.  Since  then  it  has  been  found  in  various  other 
localities.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  from  its  great  re¬ 
semblance  to  sulphur  in  many  of  its  physical  and  chemi¬ 
cal  characteristics.  It  is  a  dark  metallic-looking  brittle 
solid,  with  a  glassy  fracture.  It  has  neither  taste  nor 
smell,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  a  nonconductor  of 
heat  and  electricity.  It  may  be  obtained  like  sulphur 
both  in  an  amorphous  and  a  crystalline  form.  Heated 
in  the  air  it  takes  fire  with  difficulty.  It  burns  with  a 
blue  flame,  but  part  of  it  volatilizes.  It  forms  with  oxy¬ 
gen  three  compounds,  SeOj,  Se02,  and  SeOg.  The  last 
two  are  selenious  an  l  selenic  acids.  Selenioiis  acid  forms 
selenites  with  the  bases,  which  are  all  insoluble  in 
w;iter,  with  the  exception  of  those  formed  with  the  al¬ 
kalies.  Selenic  acid  is  very  similar  in  character  to  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  its  salts  being  isomorphous  with  thesul-i 
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pliates  of  the  Rame  bases.  Seleniuretted  hydrogen 
se  rubles  its  sulphur  analogue  very  much  more  offensive. 
Berzelius  found  that  the  inhalation  of  a  bubble  the  size 
ot  a  pea  deprived  him  of  the  sense  of  smell  for  several 
hours.  Selenium,  like  sulphur,  forms  a  compound  with 
cyanogen.  Equiv.  39  62  ;  sp  gr.  4'8 ;  symbol.  Se. 

Selenog  raphy,  n.  [Gr.  selene.  the  moon,  and  graph - 
^  tin.  to  describe.]  A  description  of  the  moon. 

Scleiicia.  ( Anc .  Getty.)  The  name  of  several  cities  of 
A*ia,  situated  in  Assy  ria,  Margiana,  Syria.  Mesopotamia, 
Cilicia,  Pamphy  Iia,  Pisidia,  Caria,  and  other  countries, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important.  I.  Se- 
leucia  on  the  Tigkis,  was  founded  by  S.deucus  I.  of  Sy¬ 
ria,  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  near  its  juuction  With 
the  royal  canal  of  Babylouia,  and  opposite  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Del  us  (now  Diala)  River,  a  little  g.  of  the  modern 
city  of  Bagdad.  Commanding  the  plains  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  and  the  principal  caravan  roads  of  As¬ 
syria  and  Babylonia,  on  the  confines  of  which  it  was 
situated,  and  peopled  by  settlers  from  various  countries 
of  western  Asia,  it  rapidly  rose  in  wealth  and  splendor, 
and  eclipsing  Babylon,  became  the  capital  of  that  part 
of  Asia,  until  it  was  in  its  turn  eclipsed  by  Ctesiplmn, 
built  by  the  Partliians  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Ti¬ 
gris.  The  later  wars  of  the  Romaus  against  that  peo¬ 
ple  pro  veil  destructive  to  Seleucia.  A  city  of  upwards 
of  halt  a  million  inhabitants  in  the  1st  century,  in  the 
following  it  was  burned  l»y  Trajan  and  Lucius  Aurelius 
Verus,  and  captured  by  Septimius  Severus,  and  in  the 
expedition  of  Julian  against  the  Persians,  in  the  4th 
century,  was  fuiind  deserted.  —  II.  Seleucia  ,'iERIa,  a 
strong  fortress  of  northern  Syria,  also  founded  by  Se- 
leucus  I..  w  hose  remains  were  preserved  there  in  a  mau¬ 
soleum,  WH8  built  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Pieria,  on  a  rock 
overhanging  the  Mediterranean,  a  few  miles  N.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Oroutes,  and  W.  of  Antioch,  with  which 
it  was  simultaneously  founded,  and  of  w  hich  it  formed 
the  seaport.  It  surrendered  to  Ptolemy  III.  of  Egypt,, 
was  recovered  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  in  the  latter 
period  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  became  independent.  Under 
the  Romans  it  rapidly  decayed.  Considerable  ruins  of  its 
harbor,  fortifications,  and  necropolis  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Seletieidie,  (se-lu'si-dc..)  (Anc.  Hist.)  The  name  of 
a  Greek  dy  nasty  in  Asia,  founded,  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  by  Seleucus,  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  generals  of  the  Macedonian  king.  The  iera 
of  the  Selucida*  begins  with  the  taking  ol  Babylon  by 
Seleucus,  b.  c.  312,  and  euds  with  the  conquest  of  Sy  ria 
by  Pompey,  B.  c.  65. 

Seleu'otis  Xioator,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Seleucidae,  was  the  son  of  a  Macedonian  general,  and 
was  born  abt.  B.  c  358.  He  greatly  distinguished  him¬ 
self  as  a  general  in  the  campaigns  of  Alexander  the 
Great  in  Persiaand  India.  The  satrapy  of  Babylonia  was 
assigned  to  him  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  in  322 :  hut 
five  years  later,  in  consequence  of  the  growing  power 
of  A  ntigonu8,  he  tied  to  Egypt,  joined  the  league  formed 
against  him,  and  after  the  victory  of  Gaza,  in  312,  re¬ 
covered  Babylonia.  8.  extended  his  dominions  by  con¬ 
quest,  and  in  306  took  the  title  of  king,  lie  took  part 
iu  a  second  war  with  Antigonus,  w  ho  was  defeated  and 
killed  at  the  buttle  of  Jpsus,  in  301.  By  the  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  territory  made  .Iter  this  battle,  A’,  made  his 
empire  the  greatest  of  those  ruled  by  the  successors  of 
Alexander.  He  founded  the  cities  of  Antioch  in  Syria, 
and  Seleucia  near  Babylon,  besides  a  great  number  of 
other  cities,  thus  continuing  the  work  which  Alexander 
had  begun.  He  married  Stratonice,  daughter  of  Deme¬ 
trius  Puliorcetes,  but  resigned  her  to  his  son,  Antiochus, 
to  whom  also  he  gave  up  a  large  part  ot  his  empire.  8. 
was  afterwards  engaged  in  war  with  Demetrius,  made 
him  prisoner  in  286,  and  kept  him  so  till  his  death,  three 
years  later.  A  war  with  Lysi marlins  ended  in  his  de¬ 
feat  and  death  in  281,  and  8.  advancing  to  the  conquest 
of  Macedonia,  was  murdered  by  Prolemy  Cera un us.  280. 
Seleucus  II.,  surimiued  Callinicus,  succeeded  Antiochus 
II.  247  b.  c.,  and  after  losing  many  of  his  provinces  by 
the  invasion  of  Ptolemy  111.,  242,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Partliians.  He  died  in  captivity  b.  c.  225.  —  Seleu¬ 
cus  III.,  surnamed  Ceraunus.  son  and  successor  of  the 
preceding,  was  assassinated  b.  c.  222.  —  Seleucus  IV., 
suruuiued  Philopator.  was  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
to  win >in  he  succeeded  B  c.  186,  poisoned  by  his  minis¬ 
ter  Heliodorus,  174.  —  Selelcus  V.  was  son  of  Deme¬ 
trius  II.,  aud  was  proclaimed  king  with  Antiochus  G.,*- 
pus  B.  C.  125.  He  was  killed  by  order  of  his  mother, 
Cleopatra,  122.  —  Seleucus  VI.,  son  of  Antiochus  Gry- 
nus,  became  king  over  a  part  of  Syria  in  97  b.  c.,  and 
u.ok  tlie  remainder  from  his  uncle,  Antiochus  Cyricus, 
94.  He  was  killed  the  year  following  in  the  contest 
which  ensued  with  the  son  of  the  latter. 

Self.  n. ;  pi.  Selves  [A.  S.  self,  syff;  Du.  zelf;  Ger. 
selbst. J  The  individual,  as  subject  to  his  own  conttin- 
plation  or  action  ;  one’s  individual  person  ;  personality; 
personal  identity:  individuality.— Selfishness ;  personal 
interest ;  love  of  private  interest. 

Self  is  united  to  certain  personal  pronouns  and  pro¬ 
nominal  adjectives,  to  express  emphasis  or  distinction  ; 
also  when  the  pronoun  is  used  reciprocally;  as,  1  myself. 
(Self  is  much  used  as  a  prefix  in  composition.) 

Self-abased,  (-a -bast',)  a.  Humbled,  or  abased,  from 
consciousness  of  guilt. 

Self-abase'ment,  n.  Humiliation  or  abasement  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  consciousness  of  one’s  inferiority  or  guilt. 

Self-abas'ing;.  a.  Humbling  or  abasing  by  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  guilt. 

Self-abhorrence.  n.  Abhorrence  of  self. 

Sol  f-abiise'.  n.  Abuse  of  one’s  self. 

(Med.)  Masturbation;  onanism. 

Self-act 'ing,  a.  Acting  by  itself;  said  of  a  machia? 
or  press. 
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SELF 


SELK 


SEMI 


Solf-nc'tion,  n.  Action  by  one’s  self. 

Nelf**iict'ive,  a.  Acting  without  any  external  assist 
a  nee  or  agents. 

Soll-acti  v'ity,  n.  The  quality  or  power  of  moving  or 
acting  without  foreign  or  external  aid. 

Scli  adniira  (ion,  to.  Act  of  admiring  one’s  self. 

Self- affairs',  n.  pi.  One’s  own  private  affairs. 

tSoll'-atf  rijffllt'etl,  a.  Seized  witli  fear  at  one’s  self. 

iS<‘lf-asr;;rair«liz<‘iiieiit,  to.  The  aggrandizement 
of  one’s  self. 

fiolf-anni  llflatotl,  a.  Annihilated  by  one’s  own  acts. 

Molt-aiinilii  la  t  ion,  n.  The  act  of  being  annihilated 
by  one’s  own  act. 

8eif-a|>|>laii«e',  n.  Approbation  of  one’s  self. 

Nelbapply'iiig«  a.  Applying  to  one’s  self. 

Soli*ap|>rov  inj£,  a.  Approving  one’s  self,  or  action. 

Solf-u»**ort  mg',  a.  Advancing,  or  asserting,  one’s 
rights  or  claims. 

Solf'-a«*or  tion,  to.  The  asserting  of  one’s  rights  or 
claims. 

Sol  l-assumtH,  a.  Assumed  without  authority,  or 
by  one’s  self. 

Self*as«ured',  a.  Assured  by  one’s  self. 

Self-attract'i  ve,  a.  Attractive  by  one’s  self  or  pow¬ 
ers 

Solf-ban  isliocl,  a.  Banished  by  one’s  own  will. 

Keirdtegotten,  a.  Begotten  by  one’s  own  power. 

Self-born',  a  Born  by  one’s  self. 

Kelt*  ceiitra'tion,  to.  The  state  of  being  centred  in 
self 

Self  cen  tred,  Self-cen'tere«l,  a.  Centred  in 
one’s  self. 

Nell-cen  tring:,  Self-cen  tering:,  a.  Centring 

in  one’s  self. 

Self-ct»ar'ity,  to.  Love  of  self. 

Self  command',  to.  Control  over  one’s  self. 

Self-commune',  n.  Communion  with  one’s  self. 

Aelf-eommii  nicative,  a.  Communicating  by  one’s 
own  powers. 

Self-coin  mu'll  ion,  n.  Thoughts  with  or  about  one’s 
sel  f. 

Self-compla'cency,  to.  Satisfaction  in  one’s  abilities. 

Self-conceit', «.  A  high  opiuiou  of  one’s  self;  van¬ 
ity;  self-sufficiency. 

Seif-conceit  cd.  a.  Having  a  high  or  overweening 
opinion  of  one’s  own  person  or  merits;  vain. 

Self-coneeit'edness,  to.  A  high  opinion  of  one’s 
merits  or  person. 

Sel  f-conecrn',  to.  Care  for  one’s  self. 

Self-condenina'tioii,  to.  Condemnation  by  one’s 
own  self. 

Self-con  fidence,  w.  Reliance  upon  one’s  own  pow¬ 
ers  or  opinion. 

Self-con  fident,  a.  Confident  of  one’s  own  ability. 

Self-con  fide n tly,  adv.  With  self-reliance. 

Self-con  scious,  a.  Conscious  of  one’s  own  acts. — 
Conscious  of  the  notice  or  observation  of  others. — 
Esteem  of  one’s  own  powers  or  abilities. 

Self-eoii'sciousness,  n.  Act  of  being  self-con¬ 
scious.  —  Consciousness  of  observation  by  others. 

Self-consid  ering:,  a.  Deliberating  with  one's  self. 

Self-eonsist'eney,  to.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
consistent  with  one’s  self. 

Self-eonsist'ent,  a.  Consistent  with  one’s  self. 

Self-consuming:,#.  Consuming  one’s  self. 

Self-contradiction,  to.  Act  of  contradicting  itself ; 
repugnancy  in  terms. 

Self-contradict  ory,  a.  Contradicting  itself. 

Self-control',  n.  Self-command. 

Self-convict  ed,#.  Convicted  by  one’s  own  actions 
or  acknowledgments. 

Self-con  vie  t  ion,  to.  Conviction  by  one’s  self. 

Self-creat'ed,  a.  Formed  or  constituted  by  one’s  self. 

Self-cul  ture,  to.  Education  of  one’s  self. 

Self-deceit',  to.  Deception  respecting  one’s  self,  or 
that  originates  from  one’s  own  mistake;  self-deception. 

Self-deceived',  a.  Deceived  by  one’s  own  mistake 
or  error. 

Self-decep'tioil,  n.  Deception  concerning  one’s  self. 

Self-defense',  Self-defence',  to.  Act  of  defending 
or  protecting  one’s  own  person,  property,  or  reputation. 

Self-denial,  to.  The  act  of  denying  one’s  self;  the 
forbearing  to  gratify  one’s  own  appetites  or  desires. 

Sel f-deny'iilg:,  a.  Denying  one’s  self;  forbearing  to 
indulge  one’s  own  appetites  or  desires. 

Self-depend  ent.  Self-depend  ing:,  a.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  one’s  self. 

Self-destroy'er,  w.  One  who  destroys  or  ruins  him¬ 
self;  a  suicide. 

Self-destru©'tion,  to.  Destruction  of  one’s  self; 
suicide. 

Self-determina  tion,  n.  Determinating  by  one’s 
own  mind. 

Self-devot'ingr.  to.  Voluntary  devotion  of  one’s  self 
to  soim-thing  hazardous. 

Self-ed'ucated,  a.  Educated  without  the  help  of 
leachers  or  schools. 

Self-elect'i  ve,  a.  That  has  the  right  to  elect  one’s 
self  or  one’s  own  members. 

Self-esteem',  to.  The  esteem  or  good  opinion  of  one’s 
sell ;  vanity. 

Self-ev'ident,  a.  Evident  in  its  own  nature;  evident 
without  proof  or  reasoning;  that  produces  certainty  or 
clear  conviction  upon  a  bare  presentation  to  the  mind. 

Self-exalta  tiou,  to.  Exaltation  or  ennobling  of 

one’s  self. 

Seir-examina'tioii,  n  Examination  of  one’s  self ; 
an  examination  or  scrutiny  into  one’s  own  state,  con¬ 
duct  and  motives,  particularly  in  regard  to  religious  af¬ 
fections  and  duties. 

Self-ex ist'ence,  n.  Existence  of  one’s  self,  inde¬ 


pendent  of  any  other  being  or  cause;  inherent  and  un¬ 
derived  existence;  an  attribute  peculiar  to  God. 

Self-ex i 9 t'ent.  a.  Existing  by  one’s  self,  own  nature, 
or  essence,  independent  of  any  other  cause. 

Self-explain  ing:,  a.  That  may  be  understood  with¬ 
out  explanation. 

Self-government,  to.  Self-control;  government 
of  one’s  self.  —  Government  by  the  people;  democracy. 

Self-hoill 'icicle,  to.  The  act  of  killing  one’s  self; 
suicide. 

Self-impor'tsince,  to.  High  importance  of  one’s 
self;  pride ;  vanity. 

Self-ini  post  n  re,  to.  Imposition  practised  on  one’s 
self;  self-deception  ;  self-delusion. 

Self-1  n 'terest,  n.  One’s  own  interest;  private  inter¬ 
est  ;  the  interest  or  advantage  of  one’s  self. 

Selfish,  a.  Devoted  wholly  or  unduly  to  self;  regard¬ 
ing  one’s  own  interest  chiefly  or  solely;  influenced  in 
actions  by  a  view  to  private  advantage. 

Self  islily,  adv.  In  a  selfish  manner;  with  regard  to 
private  interest  only,  or  chiefly. 

Selfishness,  to.  Quality  or  state  of  being  selfish; 
undue  love  of  self;  subserviency  to  self;  the  exclusive 
regard  of  apersou  to  his  own  interest  or  happiness. 

Self  ist,  to.  One  devoted  to  sell  ;  a  selfish  person.  (R.) 

Self  less.  a.  Devoid  of  selfishness. 

Self-1  im'ited,  a.  (Med.)  Applied  to  diseases  which 
appear  to  run  a  definite  course,  but  little  modified  by 
treatment,  as  small-pox.  —  Dunglison. 

Self-love,  to.  [Self  and  love. J  The  love  of  self;  the 
love  of  one’s  own  person  or  happiness. 

Self-lmii'inoiis,  a.  Luminous  by  itself;  emitting 
light,  as  a  star,  the  flame,  or  a  substance  shining  when 
heated  or  rubbed. 

Self-made',  a.  Made  or  constituted  by  one’s  self. 

Self-mastery,  w.  Mastery  of  one’s  self;  sell-com¬ 
mand. 

Sel  f-met'tle,  to.  Natural  mettle. 

Sel  f- in ii  r'der,  n.  The  murder  of  one’s  self;  suicide. 

Self-opinion,  to.  A  high  opinion  of  one’s  self. 

Self-pol  lift  ion,  to.  Masturbation;  onanism. 

Self-poKscs'ttion,  n.  The  possession  of  one’s  powers 
or  faculties;  calmness;  self-command. 

Self-preserva  tion,  n.  The  preservation  of  one’s 
self  from  destruction  or  injury. 

Self-reli 'Alice,  to.  Reliance  on  one’s  own  powers. 

Self-rely'ing,  a.  Depending  on  one’s  self. 

Self- re  proof,  n.  Reproof  of  conscience. 

Self-restraint',  to.  A  restraint  over  one’s  self. 

Sell-right  eons,  a.  Righteous  in  one’s  own  esteem. 

Self- righteousness,  to.  Righteousness  which  one 
arrogates  to  ones  self;  reliance  on  oue’s  own  righteous¬ 
ness. 

Self-sac'rifice,  n.  Sacrifice  of  one’s  self,  or  of  self- 
interest. 

Self-same,  a.  [Self  and  same.]  Exactly  the  same; 
the  very  same;  identical. 

Self-seek  er,  to.  One  who  seeks  only  his  own  interest ; 
a  selfish  person. 

Self-slaughter,  ( -slaw* ter ,)  n.  The  slaughter  of  one’s 
self;  suicide. 

Self-suffi  ciency,  to.  Quality  of  being  self-sufli- 
cient;  an  overweening  opinion  of  one’s  own  strength 
or  worth  ;  excessive  confidence  in  one’s  own  competence 
or  sufficiency. 

Self-suffi  cient,  a.  Having  too  much  confidence  in 
one's  own  strength,  abilities,  or  endowments;  haughty; 
assuming;  overbearing. 

Self-will,  to.  Cue's  own  will ;  obstinacy. 

Self-willed,  a.  Governed  by  one’s  own  will  ;  not 
yielding  to  the  will  or  wishes  of  others;  not  accomodat¬ 
ing  or  compliant;  obstinate. 

Self- worship,  n.  Worship  or  idolizing  of  one’s  self. 

Seliglier,  ( sel'i-ger .)  a  lake  of  Russia,  govts,  of  Tver 
and  Novgorod.  Ext.  30  m.  long,  and  lu  broad. 

Se'lim,  the  name  of  three  emperors  of  the  Turks:  — 
Selim  I.,  son  of  Bajazet  II.,  b.  1407  ;  dethroned  his  father 
and  killed  his  two  brothers  1512;  defeated  the  shah  of 
Persia  1514;  conquered  Syria  and  Egypt  1516-1517 ;  i> 
1520.  —  Selim  II.,  succeeded  his  father,  Soli  man  II.,  in 
15»-6;  took  Cyprus  from  the  Venetians  1570,  and  Tunis 
from  the  Spaniards  in  1571.  In  the  same  year  he  lost 
the  great  naval  battle  of  Lepanto  ;  d  1574.  —  Selim  III., 
son  of  Mustapha  III.,  b.  1761,  succeeded  his  uncle.  Ab- 
dul-lmmed,  1789.  The  studies  which  he  had  diligently 
pursued,  and  the  intercourse  which  he  had  held  with 
eminent  statesmen,  made  him  ambitious  of  being  a  re¬ 
former;  but  the  ill-fortune  of  the  Turks  in  the  wars 
with  Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  numerous  rebellions 
and  insurrections  in  the  various  provinces  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  long  prevented  his  attempting  the  task.  War  with 
France  followed,  and  Egypt  was  conquered,  but  it  was 
recovered  by  the  English  and  restored  to  S.  In  1800 
he  became  protector  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  peace, 
being  established,  he  Applied  himself  to  the  difficult 
work  of  internal  reform.  The  organization  and  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  army,  the  constitution  of  the  divan,  and 
the  system  of  taxation  were  the  matters  which  he  sought 
to  regulate.  War  with  Russia  again  broke  out  in  1806, 
the  new  army  organization,  Nizam  Jed  id,  excited  im¬ 
mense  dissatisfaction,  and  in  May,  1807,  the  janissaries 
revolted,  and  Selim  was  deposed,  imprisoned,  and  in  the 
following  year  strangled,  July  28,  1808. 

SeTin§grove.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Sny¬ 
der  co.:  50  n».  N.  of  Harrisburg:  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Selk  i rk.  Alexander. a  Scottish  adventurer, b.  at  Largo, 
Fife,  1676.  He  was  a  skilful  seaman,  and  made  several 
voyages  to  the  South  Sea.  iu  one  of  which,  having  quar¬ 
relled  with  his  commander,  he  was  put  ashore  on  the 
Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  with  a  few  necessaries,  a  fowl- 
in*  piece,  gunpowder,  and  shot.  Here  he  lived  alone 
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during  four  years  and  four  months,  and  was  then  res¬ 
cued  by  Captain  Woods  Rogers.  During  the  time  of 
his  remaining  on  the  island  he  had  nearly  forgotten  his 
native  language.  He  returned  to  England  in  1711,  and 
is  said  to  have  given  his  papers  to  Defoe,  who  took  from 
them  his  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe ;  but  there  is  lit  tie 
doubt  that  the  latter  was  indebted  to  Selkirk  lor  little 
more  than  the  main  idea  of  the  work. 

Selkirk,  a  town  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  a  small  co.  of  same 
uame,  situated  on  a  commanding  eminence  below  the 
confluence  of  Yarrow  and  the  Ettrick,  near  the  borders 
of  Roxburghshire,  38  in.  from  Edinburgh.  Manuf.  Wool¬ 
len  goods.  Pop .  4,000. 

Selkirk,  in  S.  Carolina ,  a  post-village  of  Marion,  dist., 
48  m.  S.E.  of  Cheraw. 

Sell.  to. ;  pi.  sells.  Self.  (A  Scotticism.) 

Sell,  n.  [Fr.  setle ;  Lat.  sella,  for  sedula ,  from  sedes,  a 
seat.J  An  elevated  seat  or  throne. 

— v.  a.  [A.  S.  syllan ,  to  give,  to  deliver  up.]  To  give  or 
deliver  iu  exchange  for  money,  or  security  for  money; 
to  exchange  for  money  ;  to  yield  or  give  for  a  consider¬ 
ation  ;  the  word  correlative  to  buy.  —  To  betray  for 
money;  as,  he  sold  his  country.  —  To  impose  upon;  to 
trick.  (Colloq.) 

To  sell  one's  life  dearly,  to  cause  as  much  loss  as  pos¬ 
sible  before  the  taking  of -one’s  life. 

— v.  n.  To  practice  selling;  to  have  commerce.  —  To  be 
sold. 

— n.  A  trick;  the  act  of  making  a  fool  of  one.  (Colloq.) 

Sel'Iemlers,  Sellaiulers.  n.  pi.  [Fr.  solandres.) 
(Far.)  A  disease  in  a  horse’s  hock,  similar  to  Malanders. 

Sell  er,  n.  The  person  who  sells;  a  vender. 

Sellers  burg1,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Clarke  co., 
9  in.  N.  of  Jeffersonville. 

SeMersville,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Bucks  co. 

Sel'nia,  in  Alabama,  a  flourishing  post-village  of  Dallas 
co..  70  m.  W  of  Montgomery  ;  pop  in  1870.  6.489. 

Selma,  in  Missouri ,  a  village  of  Jefferson  co.,35  m.S.W. 
of  St.  Louis. 

Selma,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clark  co.,  14  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Xenia. 

Sorters,  and  Lower  Setters,  two  villages  in  Ger¬ 
many,  abt.  10  m.  from  r  rank  fort- on- the-Maiu,  noted  for 
their  most  celebrated  mineral  springs. 

Selvage,  Selvedge.  (sM'vij,)  n.  [Ger.  sahl,  sal,  sig¬ 
nifying  extension,  especially  in  length,  and  edge.)  The 
edge  of  cloth,  where  it  is  closed  by  complicating  the 
threads;  a  woven  border,  or  border  of  close  work. 

Sel  v Agee,  ( fee' , )  n.  ( Naut .)  A  skein  of  rope-yarns  or 
spun-yarn  marled  together.  —  Dana. 

I  Selves.  pi.  of  self,  q.  v. 

Sein  ao,  an  island  ol  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  separated 
by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  island  of  Timor.  Ext.  20  m. 

I  long,  and  8  in.  in  average  breadth. 

Semaphore,  (-for,)  n.  [  Fr.,  from  Gr.  sema ,  a  sign,  and 
pherein ,  to  bear.]  A  term  used  synonymously  with 
telegraph;  but  which  may  be  applied  to  any  system  of 
communicating  intelligence  by  signals. 

Sematol 'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  sema ,  sematos .  a  sign,  and 
l>gos,  a  discourse.]  The  doctrine  of  the  use  of  signs,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  verbal  signs,  in  the  operation  ol  thinking 
and  reasoning,  comprehending  the  theory  of  grammar, 
logic,  and  rhetoric.  —  Smart. 

Sem  blance,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  similis.  like.]  Like¬ 
ness;  resemblance;  actual  similitude.  —  Appearance; 
show;  figure;  form. 

Soluble,  v.  n.  [Fr.  sembler.]  (Law.)  A  term  frequently 
used  before  the  statement  of  a  point  of  law  which  has  not 
been  directly  settled,  l-ut  about  which  the  court  have 
expressed  an  opinion,  and  intimated  what  a  decision 
should  be. 

Sente,  (sd-maf,)  a.  [Fr.  joiwt.]  (Her.)  Applied  to  a 
shield  covered  with  small  charges  over  its  entire  surface. 

Semecar'pus,  n.  [Gr.  samikoo.  to  mark;  karpos,  fruit.] 
{Bat.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Anacardiacese.  S. 
anacardium  yields  the  marking-nuts  of  India,  which 
arc  employed,  with  the  fruits  of  Holigama  l on gi folia , 
in  preparing  the  celebrated  black  varnish  of  Sylhet . 
This  is  extensively  used  for  lacquer-work,  and  for  mark¬ 
ing  linen.  The  seeds  are  edible,  like  those  of  the  cashew. 
See  Anacardium. 

Sem'ele,  (Myth.)  A  daughter  of  Cadmus  by  Hernmine, 
was  beloved  by  Jupiter;  but  Juno,  determining  to  pun¬ 
ish  her  rival,  visited  the  house  of  Semele  in  the  guise 
of  her  nurse,  and  persuaded  her  to  entreat  her  lover  to 
come  to  her  with  the  same  majesty  as  he  approached 
Juno.  Jupiter  had  sworn  by  the  Styx  to  grant  Semele 
whatever  she  required:  he  therefore  came  attended  by 
the  clouds,  the  lightning,  and  thunder-bolts.  Semele, 
unable  to  endure  so  much  majesty,  was  instantly  con¬ 
sumed  with  fire.  Her  child  was.  however,  saved  from 
the  flames  by  Mercury.  This  child  was  called  Bacchus, 
or  Dionysius. 

Semen.  7i.  [Lat.]  (Anat)  The  spermatic  secretion 
of  the  male. 

S.  contra.  (Med)  The  pharmaceutical  name  for  x 
drug  composed  of  the  dried  leaves  and  flower  heads  of 
Artemisia  siebe.ri,  anti  some  allied  species.  It  is  a  cele¬ 
brated  vermifuge. 

Semen '<lr  in,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Servia, 
on  the  Danube,  20  m.  S.E.  of  Belgrade:  j>op.  10,0 '0. 

So  me  rone,  or  Cimarron,  (sre/me-rnn.)  a  river  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  Lat. 
37°  N.,  Lon.  104°  35'  \\\,  and  after  a  S  E.  course  of  abt. 
600  m  falls  into  the  Arkansas  in  Lat.  36°  10'  N  ,  Lon. 
96°  15'  W. 

Sr  ill  os' tor,  n.  [Ger. ;  Fr.  semestre ,  from  Lat.  sex,  six, 
and  men  sis,  a  month]  A  term  of  six  months. 

Sem  i.  [Lat.]  A  prefix  which,  used  in  composition, 
signifies  half;  as,  semicircle,  half  a  circle. 


SEMI 


SEMI 
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Semianiplex'icanl,  a.  [rJat.  semi,  amplexus,  to 
embrace,  and  cuulis,  a  stem.]  ( Bot .)  Half  clasping  the 
stem,  as  a  leaf. 

Somi-un'iiunl,  a.  Half  yearly. 

Seini.A'rianism,  n.  The  heiiefof  the  Semi-Arlans. 

heiia-A  riaiis,  «  (£«•/  Hist.)  A  I, ranch  of  the 

A  nans,  who  denied  the  cnnsubstnntiality  ol  the  Son  with 
the  rather,  but  admitted  the  similarity  of  substance. 

— Relating  to  the  Senii-Arians,  or  to  their  doctrines. 

N«‘iin  breve,  n.  (Mas.)  A  note  whose  length  is  half 

that  of  n  breve.  It  is  the  longest  note  gen-  _ 

enilly  used  in  modern  music,  and  is  the  - 

integer  whose  frac  tions  are  usually  adopted 
to  express  the  length  of  other  notes.  - 

Somi-elio  rus,  n.  {Mus.)  A  chorus  sung  by  a  part 
of  the  choir.  r 

Semi-circle,  f-.uV7.-7,)  n.  The  part  of  a  circle  com- 
prehended  between  its  diameter  and  half  its  circumfer¬ 
ence. 

—  Any  body  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle. 

Semi-cireled,  (-sir'kld,)  a.  Hall  round. 

Semicircular,  a.  Having  the  form  of  half  a  circle. 

Neinicircii  m'Ioroiice«n.  Half  of  the  circumference. 

Sem  icolon,  n.  (Punctuation.)  The  point  (;)  mark¬ 
ing  a  greater  distinction  of  sense  than  a  comma,  but 
less  than  a  colon. 

Sem  i-coliimn,  n.  Halfof  a  column. 

Semi-col ii m 'liar,  a.  Resembling  half  a  column: 
especially  applied  to  botanical  objects. 

Semi-compact',  a.  Half  compact. 

Scmi-cu  bical,  a.  {Math.)  Applied  to  a  parabola 
which  may  lie  referred  to  coordinate  axes  such  that  the 
squares  of  the  ordinates  of  its  points  shall  he  to  each 
other  as  the  cubes  of  the  abscisses  of  the  same  points. 

During  ds  Peck 

Semi -ct« 'bin  111,  Semi-cii'piiim, n.  [1.  Lat.,  from 
hat.  semi,  and  cup  a .  a  tub.]  (Med.)  A  half-bath,  or  such 
^  as  receive  only  the  hips  or  extremities. 

Seiiii-<lcmi-Hcmi<|ua'ver.  {Mus.)  A  note,  of 
which  8  aie  equivalent  to  a  quaver,  32  to  a  minim,  and 
b4  to  a  semibreve.  It  is  represented  thus  : 


or  in  groups, 
thus : 


Senii-ilinm'eter,  n.  (Geom.)  Half  the  diameter; 

the  radius  of  a  circle  or  sphere. 

Semi -diapason,  (-pu'zn,)  n.  {Mus.)  An  octave  di¬ 
minished  by  a  minor  semitone. 

Semi-41  i;t  pen  le,  n.  {Mus.)  An  imperfect  or  false 
fifth. —  Moore 


Scmi-diapliane'ity,  n.  Half-transparency;  imper¬ 
fect  transparency. 

Seini-d iapli  anoiis,  a.  Half-transparent;  imper¬ 
fectly  transparent. 

Sc m i-«l iates  saron,  n.  {Mus.)  A  defective  or  false 
fourth. 

Scmi-di'touc,  n.  (Mus.)  A  lesser  third  having  its 
terms  at  6  to  5  :  a  hemiditone.  (a.) 

Semi-diur'nal,  a.  Relating  to  half  a  day. 

Sem  i-dou ble.  n.  {Bot.)  Having  the  innermost  sta¬ 
mens  perfect,  while  the  outermost  have  become  petaloid. 

Henslow. 

Sem'i-floNCiile,  Sein'i-floret,  n.  {But.)  A  ligu- 
late  floret. 

Semi-flos'Ciiloiis.  Sem i-llos'cular,  a.  {Bot.) 
Noting  that  the  flowers  of  a  head  are  ligulate. 

Semi-flu  i<l,  a.  Half-fluid;  imperfectly  fluid. 

Sem  i-form.  n.  An  imperfect  form. 

Sem  i-formed,  a.  Half-formed. 

Semi-llo'ral.  a.  Half-hourly. 

Semi-in'dii rated,  a.  Imperfectly  hardened. 

Semi-lapi<l  Hied,  (-fid,)  a.  Half-changed  into  stone. 

Semi-lentic'iiiar,  a.  Half,  or  imperfectly,  resem¬ 
bling  a  lens. 

Semi-I  i<| H  id,  a.  Half-liquid. 

Semi-li<|iiiil'if.v,  n.  The  state  of  partial  liquidity. 

Semi  -lu  nar.  Semi  - 1  unary,  or  Semi-lu'- 
nate,  a.  Resembling  in  form  a  half-moon. 

Semi-metal'lie,  a.  Relating  to  a  semi-metal. 

Seiii'iual,  a.  [Lat.  seminalis ,  from  semen,  seed.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  seed,  or  to  theelements  of  production.  —  Con¬ 
tained  in  seed:  radical:  rudimental ;  original. 

Seminal  leaf.  (Bot.)  The  first  leaf  of  a  plant,  di¬ 
rectly  developed  from  the  cotyledon. 

Semina'rinn.  Sem  inarist,  n.  [Fr.  sfminariste.]  I 
A  person  educated  in  a  seminary  ;  —  especially,  one  edu¬ 
cated  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood. 

Sem  inary,  n.  [Lat.  seminarium ,  from  semen ,  a  seed.] 
Any  school,  academy,  college,  or  university  in  which  j 
young  men  are  instructed  in  the  several  branches  of 
learning. 

(Roman  Catholic  Church.)  A  college  appointed  for 
the  instruction  and  education  of  young  men  destined 
for  the  priesthood. —  Hook. 

Sem'i nary,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Fayette  co. ;  pop. 
aht.  689. 

Nomination.?/  [Lat.  seminatio.)  Act  of  sowing. 

(Bot.)  The  natural  dispersion  of  seeds. 

Sem  ini  Porous,  a.  [Fr.  s6minifere ,  from  Lat.  semen , 
seed,  and  fe.rro ,  to  hear.J  Producing  seed. 

Sem  ini  fie,  Sem  in  if  ieal,  a.  [Lat.  semen ,  seed, 
and  facer e,  to  make.]  Productive  of  seeds  or  semen. 

Sem'i noles,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians,  originally  a 
vagrant  branch  of  the  Creeks,  whose  name,  Seminole,  sig¬ 
nifies  “wild  ”or“  reckless.”  In  1805,  they  aided  in  driving 
the  Appalaches  from  Florida;  and  in  1817.  they  joined 
with  the  Creeks  and  some  negroes  who  had  taken  refuge 
with  them,  ravaged  the  white  settlements  in  Georgia, 
plundering  plantations,  and  carrying  off  slaves,  whom 


they  refused  to  surrender.  General  Jackson,  Rent  to 
punish  them,  took  at  the  same  time  several  Spanish 
forts,  and  hastened  the  negotiations  which  ended  in  the 
cession  of  Florida  to  the  U.  States.  By  this  cession,  in 
1823,  the  S.  engaged  to  retire  into  the  interior,  and  not 
molest  the  settlers;  but  as  the  negroes  continued  to 
take  refuge  with  them,  a  treaty  was  made  with  some  of 
the  chiefs,  in  1832,  for  the  removal  of  the  whole  tribe  W. 
ot  the  Mississippi.  This  treaty  was  repudiated  by  the 
tribe,  at  the  instigation  of  Osceola  (7.  v .),  one  of  their 
chiefs.  A  war  commenced,  in  which  battles  and  skir¬ 
mishes  were  ot  constant  occurrence,  and  with  various 
results.  This  war,  which  lasted  seven  years,  and  cost 
the  government  about  $10,000,000,  and  the  loss  of  1,466 
lives,  ended  in  1842,  when  the  S.,  then  reduced  to  about 
300  persons,  of  whom  only  230  were  warriors,  took  refuge 
in  remote  places,  where  it  was  quite  impossible  to  reach 
them.  A  large  proportion  of  these  were  afterwards  suc¬ 
cessively,  and  by  various  devices,  taken  prisoners,  and 
sent  West;  and  those  who  were  lett  soon  became  too 
(  weak  to  give  further  trouble. 

Semio;;'  rapliy,  n.  [Or.  sem  non ,  sign,  and  graphe.in, 
to  describe.  J  (Med.)  A  description  of  symptoms  or  signs 
of  disease.  —  Dunylison. 

Seniiol  ogy,  n.  [Fr.  semeiologie,  from  Gr.  semeion,  a 
sign,  and  logos,  discourse.]  (Med.)  The  branch  of  pa¬ 
thology  which  treats  of  the  symptoms  or  sigus  of  dis¬ 
ease  —  Dungtison. 

Snni  opal.  /;  (Min.)  A  silicious  mineral,  nearly  re¬ 
sembling  the  common  opal,  hut  differing  from  it  in  being 
harder  and  more  opaque,  in  exhibiting  a  less  perfect  con- 
choidal  fracture,  and  in  the  imuldiness  of  its  colors.  It 
is  found  at  Ukehampton  in  Devonshire,  and  in  Cornwall, 
Eng.,  at  Wheal  Duller,  and  near  >t  Ives  and  St.  Just. 

Semi-orbicular,  a.  Having  the  shape  of  half  a 
sphere. 

Semi-osseous,  (-dsh'us,)  a.  Half  as  hard  as  bone; 
partially  bony. 

Semipalatinislt',  (“the  seven  palaces,”)  a  fortified 
town  of  Siberia,  govt,  of  Tomsk,  on  the  Irtish,  250  in. 
S.W.  of  Barnaul;  Lat.  50°  15'  N.,  Lon.  79°  30'  E. ;  pop. 
7,000. 

Seiniparmate,  Semiparmate<l,  a.  (ZofJl.)  Hav¬ 
ing  the  toes  connected  together  by  a  web  extending  along 
only  their  proximal  half. 

Sem'i  peil,  n.  [Lat.  semipes,  from  semi,  half,  and  pes, 
a  foot.]  (  Prosody  )  Haifa  foot. 

Semip'edal,  a.  Containing  half  a  foot. 

Semi-Pela'^ianism.  n.  ( Eccl  Hist.)  A  modifica¬ 
tion  ot  the  doctrines  of  the  Pelagians,  consisting  chiefly 
in  maintaining  the  sufficiency  of  man’s  natural  power, 
only  so  far  as  regards  the  first  act  of  conversion  to  God, 
and  the  initial  act  of  man's  repentapee  for  sin.  S.-J*. 
took  its  rise  in  428,  from  John  Cassian,  a  pupil  of  Chry¬ 
sostom  at  Marseilles.  The  Council  of  Orange,  July  3, 
529,  established  the  Augustinian  doctrines  in  opposition 
to  those  of  the  Pelagians  and  Semi-Pelagians,  as  did  that 
of  Valencia,  in  July  or  Aug.,  530;  and  Pope  Boniface  II. 
confirmed  the  decree  in  530. 

Semi-pellu'cid,  a.  Half-clear;  imperfectly  trans¬ 
parent. 

Semi-pcllucid'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
imperiectly  transparent. 

Semi- perspicuous,  a.  Half-transparent;  imper¬ 
fectly  clear. 

Sem'i-proof,  n.  The  proof  of  a  single  evidence,  (r.) 

^em'i-quaver,  n.  (Mus.)  A  note  of  half  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  quaver;  the  sixteenth  of  the  semi-breve.  It 
is  represented  thus : 


or  in  groups,  thus : 


— v  a.  To  sing  in  semi-quavers. 

Semir'amis,  a  queen  of  Assyria,  of  whom  we  have 
little  certain  historical  knowledge.  She  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  wife  of  Ninus,  and  is  said  to  have  put 
him  to  death.  The  traditions  agree  that  she  reigned 
forty-two  years  after  Ninus  ;  she  was  called  Rea,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  her  atrocities.  See  Ninus. 

Semisopoeli'no,  or  Isle  of  tub  Seven  Mountains, 
an  island  of  the  Aleutian  Archipelago;  Lat.  51°  59'  N., 
Lon.  179°  45'  57"  W. 

Sem'i -sospiro,  n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  pause  equal  to 
an  eighth  of  a  bar  in  common  time. 

Semitcli  Islands,  (sa-mitch',)  a  group  of  the  Aleu¬ 
tian  Archipelago,  N  E.  of  the  island  of  Attoo. 

Som i-tert inn,  ( -ter' slum ,)  n.  (Med.)  An  intermit¬ 
tent  fever  possessing  the  characteristics  of  the  tertian! 
and  quotidian.  —  Dunylison. 

— a.  (Med.)  Possessing  the  characteristics  of  the  tertiau 
and  quotidian  intermittent  fevers. 

Semit'ie,  a.  Relating  to  Shem,  or  to  his  descendants; 
as,  the  Semitic  languages. 

Semitic  languages  ( Philology .)  The  name  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  languages  which  is  divided  into  three  branches, — 
the  Aramaic,  the  Hebraic,  and  the  Arabic.  The  Ara¬ 
maic  occupied  the  north,  including  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
and  a  portion  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria.  It  is  known  to  us  chiefly  in  two  dialects,  the 
Syriac  and  the  Chaldee.  A  translation  of  the  Bible  was 
made  in  this  dialect  in  the  2d  century.  Christian  liter¬ 
ature  dating  from  the  4th  century  is  rich  in  it,  and  it  is 
still  spoken,  albeit  in  a  very  corrupt  form,  by  the  Nes-j 
torians  of  Kurdistan,  as  well  as  by  some  Christian 
tribes  in  Mesopotamia.  The  language  adopted  by  the) 
Jews  during  the  Rahylonian  captivity  had  the  name  of 
Chaldee  given  to  it.  The  Jews  adopted  this  language 
of  their  conquerors,  both  for  conversation  and  for  liter¬ 
ary  purposes;  yet  they  always  retained  a  knowledge  of 
their  sacred  language.  The  Aramaic  was  a  dialect  trans-| 
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planted  from  Babylonia  to  Palestine.  It  was  the  dialect 
spoken  by  Christ  and  his  disciples.  Later,  the  Jews 
adopted  the  Arabic  as  their  literary  language,  retaining 
it  till  the  13th  century,  alter  which  they  returned  to  a 
form  ot  modernized  Hebrew,  which  they  still  continue 
to  make  use  of  lor  learned  discussions.  The  Arabic,  or 
Southern  class  of  the  Semitic,  includes  the  Ethiopia 
ami  the  llimyalitic  inscriptions,  both  being  dead  lan¬ 
guages,  while  the  living  languages  belonging  to  this 
class  are  the  Arabic  and  the  Aramaic.  The  Hebraic,  or 
middle  class  of  the  same  family,  includes  Biblical  He- 
•  hrew,  the  Samaritan  of  the  3d  century,  the  Carthagin¬ 
ian,  and  the  Phoenician  inscriptions, among  its  dead  lan¬ 
guages;  its  living  dialects  being  represented  by  the 
modernized  Hebrew  of  the  Jews.  The  Aramaic,  or 
Northern  class,  of  the  Semitic  family  of  tongues,  has 
only  one  living  representative,  the  Neosyriac:  the  Chal¬ 
dee.  the  Syriac  of  the  2d  century,  and  the  cuneiform  in¬ 
scriptions  of  Babylou  and  Nineveh  being  all  dead  lan¬ 
guages. 

Sem'itone,  n.  (Mus.)  The  half  of  a  tone.  Strictly 
speaking,  this  is  not  a  proper  definition  of  it,  inasmuch 
as  semitones  are  of  different  lengths,  according  to  their 
nature.  A  diatonic  semitone  is  when  the  name  of  the 
note  changes,  as.  for  example  from  C  to  D{),  or  from  B 
to  C.  A  chromatic  semitone  is  when  the  note  is  merely 
altered  by  a  sharp  or  a  flat,  as  from  C  to  C#,  or  from  D 
to  D,). 

Somilonie.  a.  Pertaining  to  a  semitone  ;  consisting 
of  a  semitone,  or  of  semitones. 

Sem'i- vocal.  a.  Half  vocal;  pertaining  to  a  semi¬ 
vowel  ;  imperfectly  sounding. 

Seill'i-vowel,  n.  (Gram.)  One  of  those  consonants 
which,  like  vowels,  can  be  pronounced  independently, 
or  without  the  aid  of  any  other  letter.  To  this  class 
belong  b,  c,  d.  g,  k,  p,  s,  t,  v,  x,  and  z. 

Sem'i  i  11.  a  fortified  town  of  Austria,  in  Sclavonia,  on  the 
Danube,  3  m.  N.W.  of  Belgrade,  and  -10  in.  S.E.  of  l’eter- 
wardein.  It  is  the  principal  entrepot  of  the  trade  be¬ 
tween  Austria  and  Turkey.  Pop.  13,000. 

Nem  in es,  Raphael,  (sems,)  the  commander  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  privateer  Alabama,  b.  in  Maryland, about  1810, 
was  appointed,  1828,  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Lexing¬ 
ton,  and  rose  by  snccsssive  steps  to  the  rank  of  com¬ 
mander  in  1855.  He  was  nominated,  in  1858,  secretary 
to  the  Lighthouse  Board,  which  situation  he  held  when 
the  war  broke  out.  He  then  joined  the  Confederate  ser¬ 
vice,  March  26.  1861,  and  was  made  commander  of  the 
war-steamer  Sumter.  With  this  vessel  he  caused  con¬ 
siderable  damage  to  the  U.  States  merchant  navy,  and 
having  been  driven  into  the  port  of  Gibraltar  by  stress 
of  weather,  sold  her  to  a  “  neutral.”  He  was  then  or¬ 
dered  to  take  tin*  command  of  a  vessel  built  in  England, 
and  known  at  first  as  “290,”  which  afterward  became 
famous  as  the  Alabama.  His  exploits,  while  commander 
of  this  vessel,  although  not  so  dashing  as  those  of  Paul 
Jones  during  the  first  American  war.  were  far  more  de¬ 
structive.  After  having  inflicted  an  enormous  amount  of 
loss  on  our  national  commerce,  the  Alabama,  which  had 
been  into  Cherbourg  for  repairs,  encountered  outside 
the  harbor  a  U.  States  war -steamer,  the  Kearsarge , 
Capt.  John  A.  Winslow,  June  10,  1864.  A  French  man- 
of-war  followed  her  to  prevent  any  violation  of  inter¬ 
national  law.  The  fight  took  place  about  9  miles  from 
Cherbourg,  and  was  both  short  and  decisive.  The  Keor- 
sarge,  a  powerful  ship,  was  defended  by  iron  chains 
slung  over  the  bulwarks,  upon  which  the  shot  of  the 
Alabama  could  make  hut  little  impression;  and  in 
rather  more  than  an  hour  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fight  the  Alabama  was  completely  disabled.  The  crew 
tried  to  reach  the  French  coast  with  her,  but  failed  in 
the  attempt,  and  she  began  to  sink.  N..  and  some  of  the 
sailors,  including  13  officers,  were  saved  by  the  boats  of 
an  English  steam-yacht,  the  Deerhound,  which  had  ac¬ 
companied  the  Alabama  from  Cherbourg  to  be  a  specta¬ 
tor  of  the  fight.  S.  succeeded  after  some  difficulty,  in 
making  his  way  hack  to  the  Southern  States;  but  the 
effectual  blockade  of  their  ports  deprived  him  of  any 
further  chance  of  continuing  his  adventurous  career. 
He  wrote  the  Cruise  of  the  Alabama  and  Sumter,  and 
the  Log  of  the  Alabama,  published  in  London  In  1864; 
also.  Memoirs  of  Service  AJloat,  published  in  Baltimore 
in  1868.  D.  near  Mobile,  Ala  ,  Aug.  30,  1877. 

Scicio'la.  Scmol i  no.  n.  [Fr.  semoule ;  It  semoling.] 
A  light  and  wholesome  food  formed  from  wheaten  flour 
into  small  grains.  By  the  mode  of  preparation,  all  the 
gluten  of  tlie  flour  is  preserved,  and  only  the  starch  and 
corbonaceous  matters  removed. 

Scin'pacli.  a  small  town  of  Switzerland,  cant,  of  Lu¬ 
cerne.  on  Lake  Sempach,  7  m.  N.W.  of  Lucerne.  It  is 
noted  for  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  by  the  Swiss  in 
1386,  when  Arnold  von  Winkelried  was  killed.  Pop. 
1,000.  The  lake  is  4  m.  long  and  1  m.  broad. 

Semper  vi'vum,  n.  [Lat.,  from  semper,  always, 
and  vivere,  to  Jive. J  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  succulent  or 
herbaceous  plants,  order  Crassalacese.  S.  ttetorum,  the 
common  Honseleek,  is  a  well-known  plant,  with  thick 
fleshy  leaves,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  double  rose  It 
is  commonly  to  bp  met  with  on  the  tops  of  outhouses 
and  cottages,  and  is  considered  to  possess  cooling  prop¬ 
erties.  S.  cfespitosum  has  been  known  to  remain  alive 
in  a  herbarium  for  eighteen  months,  and,  when  subse¬ 
quently  planted,  to  grow.  . 

Sempiternal.  a.  [Fr. sempiferne? ;  Lat.  sempitemus, 
from  semper,  and  trternus,  eternal  ]  Everlasting;  eter¬ 
nal  in  futurity  ;  endless. 

Sem  pi  tor'll  ity,  n.  [Lat.  sempitei'nitas.]  Future  dura¬ 
tion  without  end. 

Sem  giro'll  inn.  a  name  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Ro¬ 
man  history.  The  principals  who  have  borne  it  were 
the  Gracchi,  q.  v.  Besides  these  may  be  mentioned—' 
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Sempronius  Asellio,  a  military  tribune  of  Rome,  distin¬ 
guished  iu  Spain  b.  c.  137.  —  Sempronius  Longus,  consul 
of  Rome  u.  C.  217,  distinguished  in  the  field  against  Han¬ 
nibal. —  Sempronius  Tuditakus,  a  Roman  tribune  and 
commander,  who  was  consul  B.  c.  203,  and  defeated  Han¬ 
oi  bal  at  Crotona.  The  others  of  the  name  are  of  less  mark. 

Sempro'niiis,  in  New  York ,  a  post-township  of  Cayu¬ 
ga  co..  18  m.  S.E.  of  Auburn  ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

S«‘ in u r,  ( sai'moor ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Cote 
d’Or,  34  in.  N.W.  of  Dijon  ;  pop .  4,000. 

$e'na,  or  Ken'iia.  a  Portuguese  settlement,  in  S.E. 
Africa,  in  Mozambique,  on  the  river  Zambesi,  110  in. 
N.W.  of  Quilimane. 

Se  nary,  a.  [Lat.  senarius,  from  sent,  six  each.]  Of 
six  ;  belonging  to  six  ;  containing  six. 

Sen 'at  e,  n  [Fr.  senai;  Lat.  senatus ,  an  assembly  of 
elders.]  (Anc  Hist.)  The  deliberative  assembly  of  the 
Roman  people;  but  the  term  has  been  applied  to  very 
different  powers  and  constitutions  iu  different  countries. 
In  the  Greek  republics,  as  well  as  among  the  Romans, 
the  number  of  senators  was  regulated  by  the  number  of 
tribes  into  which  the  state  was  divided.  Accordingly, 
while  Attica  was  divided  into  four  tribes,  the  number 
of  senators  was  400;  and  when  the  number  of  tribes  was 
increased  to  ten,  the  number  of  senators  was  also  en¬ 
larged  to  500.  The  Roman  Senate,  during  the  primitive 
days  of  the  city,  participated  in  the  judicial  and  execu¬ 
tive  powers  of  the  king,  and  even  in  the  management 
of  military  affairs.  Romulus  was  said  to  have  originated 
the  Senate;  but  in  doing  this,  he  only  imitated  all  the 
civ.ilized  nations  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  who  all  deemed  it  necessary  to  have  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  elder  citizens  of  the  state,  besides  a  popular 
assembly.  Under  Tarquinius  Prisons,  the  number  of 
senators  was  increased  to  300,  each  of  the  300  houses 
( gentes ),  which  composed  the  three  tribes,  having  its  de¬ 
curio ,  or  representative  head,  in  the  Senate.  Subse¬ 
quently,  the  election  of  the  senators  was  made  by  the 
censor  reading  aloud  once  in  every  lustre  (five  years) 
the  names  of  the  senators,  the  worthiest  first,  the  one 
first  named  being  styled  prince.ps  senatus.  Those  who 
were  deemed  unworthy  of  the  dignity  were  degraded  by 
the  omission  of  their  names.  The  senators  were  chiefly 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  equestrian  order.  In  the 
days  of  the  Republic,  a  senator  was  required  to  possess 
property  to  the  value  of  about  $22,500,  and  in  the  days 
of  Augustus  of  about  $12,500.  The  Senate  was  assem¬ 
bled  by  the  supreme  officers  of  government,  deciding 
the  propositions  laid  before  it,  article  by  article,  by  a 
majority  of  voices.  A  decree  of  the  Senate  was  called 
senatus  consultant.  If  the  decree  was  opposed  by  the 
tribune,  or  if  the  Senate  was  not  full,  the  act  was 
termed  senatus  auctoritas ,  and  was  submitted  to  the 
people,  whose  tribunes  could  reject  every  proposition 
by  their  vote.  The  Senate  had  within  its  jurisdiction 
ail  matters  of  public  administration,  questions  of  peace 
or  war,  the  choice  of  public  officers,  and  the  financial 
concerns  of  the  republic.  Under  the  Empire,  the  Senate 
gradually  lost  its  political  consideration,  but  until  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great  many  of  its  decrees  took 
the  place  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  people.  In  the  end, 
it  became  so  submissive  to  the  will  of  the  emperor,  that 
it  often  decided  upon  the  propositions  of  the  ruler,  with¬ 
out  deliberation  and  with  acclamation. 

(A  wr.  P‘l.)  See  Congress. 

(F  end i  Hist.)  The  title  of  the  upper  legislative 
chamber  in  France  under  the  first  empire.  It  was  re¬ 
newed  under  the  second,  and  fell  with  it  in  1870.  The 
senators  were  named  for  life  by  the  emperor,  the  num¬ 
ber  not  to  exceed  150.  The  constitutional  powers  of 
this  body  were  very  extensive,  as  it  could  interpret  the 
constitution,  decide  on  the  legality  of  enactments.  Ac., 
by  S'natus-consulta,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Corps  Legislatif. 

Seimtn'bia,  or  Sinvtobv,  in  Mississippi ,  a  post-village 
of  De  Soto  co.,  40  in.  S.  of  Memphis. 

Sen'ator,  n.  [Lit.]  A  member  of  a  senate. 

Senato  rial,  a.  [Kr.;  Lat.  senatorius.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  becoming,  a  senator. 

Senato'rially,  ado.  In  the  manner  of  a  senate;  with 
dignity  or  solemnity. 

Senato'riaii,  a.  Same  as  Senatorial,  q.  v.  (r.) 

Sen  att>rsflij>.  n.  The  offi  :e  of  a  senator. 

Send,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  send  in;  Ger.  sende.n;  Goth,  sandjan.  1 
To  dispatch  from  one  place  to  another,  as  on  an  errand 
or  message.  —  To  commission  by  authority  to  go  and 
act. — To  convey  by  the  agency  of  another;  to  trans¬ 
mit;  not  to  bring.  —  To  cause  to  come,  fall,  or  happen 
to;  to  bestow;  as,  “if  God  send  life.”  —  To  emit;  to 
hurl;  to  let  fly;  to  cast  or  shoot.  —  To  propagate;  to 
diffuse,  as  sound  or  music. 

To  send  forth  or  out,  to  produce,  as  the  branches  of  a 
tree.  —  To  diffuse;  to  emit,  as  a  fragrant  odor. 

— v.  n.  To  despatch  an  agent,  a  messenger,  or  message 
for  some  purpose. 

(. Viut .)  To  pitch  suddenly  and  violently  into  the 
trough  of  the  sea. — Dina. 

To  <e.n  l  for,  to  require  by  message  to  come,  or  cause 
to  lv»  brought. 

Seild'er,  n.  One  who  sends. 

Sen  eca,  Lucius  Annaeus,  a  celebrated  Roman  philoso¬ 
pher,  was  the  son  of  M.  Anmeus  Seneca,  an  eminent 
rhetorician,  and  was  born  at  Corduba,  in  Spain,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  wra.  Taken  early  to 
Rome,  he  became  an  advocate,  gained  some  distinction, 
and  was  made  quaestor.  But  under  Claudius,  his  in¬ 
timacy  with  Julia,  daughter  of  Germanicns,  and  an  ac¬ 
cusation  of  adultery  with  her,  brought  against  him  by 
the  infamous  Messalinu,  led  to  his  being  banished  to 
Corsica,  where  he  lived  eight  years.  For  a  time  he  al¬ 
leviated  the  bitterness  of  exile  with  the  consolations  of 
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philosophy,  but  he  afterwards  stooped  to  the  basest 
adulation  and  the  most  servile  eutreaties  to  Claudius  to 
be  allowed  to  return  to  Rome.  In  a.d.  49  he  was  re¬ 
called,  through  the  influence  of  Agrippina,  who  was  just 
married  to  Claudius,  lie  was  made  pra?tor,  and  then 
tutor  to  Agrippina’s  son,  the  future  Nero.  S.  ingrati¬ 
ated  himself  with  the  young  prince,  and  continued  to 
enjoy  his  favor  after  his  accession  to  t lie  throne.  How 
far  the  philosopher  strove  to  correct  the  vices  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  or  whether  he  did  not  rather  wink  at,  or  even 
pander  to  them,  cannot  perhaps  he  ascertained.  But  the 
philosopher  grew  immensely  rich,  had  a  palace  sumptu¬ 
ously  furnished  at  Rome,  country  seats  and  splendid 
gardens,  and 
an  enormous 
amount  of 
ready  money. 

After  long 

profiting  by 
the  favor  of 
Agrippina,  ho 
took  her  son’s 
part  against 
her,  probably 
sanctioned, 
tacitly,  if  not 
expressly,  her 
murder  l>y  her 
son.  and  wrote 
Nero’s  letter  of 
justification  to 
the  Senate.  lie 
soon  after  lost 
the  favor  of  the 
emperor,  who 
coveted  his 
money ;  and  by 
the  emperor’s 
permission  he 
quitted  Rome 
for  the  country.  In  A.  D.  65.  &  was  accused  of  taking 
part  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  his  intimate  friend,  and 
was  ordered  to  put  himself  to  death.  Ho  opened  a  vein 
in  each  arm,  then  in  his  legs,  but  the  blood  flowed  very 
slowly  ;  a  dose  of  hemlock  had  no  effect,  and  at  last  his 
tortures,  which  he  bore  with  stoical  fortitude,  were 
ended  by  suffocation  in  a  warm  bath.  His  writings  were 
very  numerous,  and  many  are  still  extant;  among  them 
art*  treatises  D-’  Ira,  De  Consolation* ,  De  Procidentia,  De 
Animi  Tranquiliitate,  and  De  Vitabeata  ;  124  Letters  to 
Lucilius  ;  10  Tragedies,  and  a  remarkable  work  entitled 
Qutestionum  Naturalium  Lib.  VII.  S.  attached  him¬ 
self  chiefly  to  the  Stoic  school,  but  adopted  also  princi¬ 
ples  from  other  systems.  Ilis  works  abound  in  quota¬ 
ble  maxims  and  sentiments;  his  language  is  lucid  and 
vigorous;  but  he  is  over-fond  of  antithesis.  His  style, 
like  his  conduct  at  his  death,  had  a  theatrical  affectation 
about  it.  His  works  have  been  very  much  read,  and 
very  frequently  republished. 

Seil'poa,  iu  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  La  Salle  co.,  12  m. 
E.  of  Ottawa. — A  twp.  of  McHenry  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Seneca,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Nemaha  co., 
32  m.  E.  of  Marysville;  pop.  abt.  600. 

Seneca,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-townsliip  of  Lenawee  co.; 
pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Seneca,  in  New  York ,  a  central  co. ;  area,  330  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Seneca  and  Clyde.  Lakes.  Seneca  and  Cayuga. 
Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron  and  gyp¬ 
sum.  Cap.  Ovid.  Pop.  abt.  44,000.  —  A  township  of 
Ontario  co.,  abt.  25  m.  E  of  Canandaigua;  pop.  abt.  15,000. 

Seneca,  in  Ohio ,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  540  sq.m.  Rivers 
Sandusky,  and  Honey  and  Green  creeks.  Surface,  level ; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Tiffin.  Pop.  abt.  47.000. —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  the  above  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,500.  —  A  township  of 
Monroe  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,700.  —  A  township  of  Noble  co. 

Seneca,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Crawford  co.,  18  m.  N.N.E.  of  Prairie-du-Chien ;  pop. 
abt.  400.  —  A  township  of  Green  Lake  co. ;  pop.  abt.  700. 

Sen  eca  Creek,  in  Maryland,  enters  the  Potomac  from 
Montgomery  co. 

Seneca  C’rcelk,  in  Ohio ,  enters  Mills  Creek  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Monroe  co. 

Sen'eea  B  alls,  in  NewYork ,  a  flourishing  post-village 
and  township  of  Seneca  co .  43  m.  W'.S.VV.  of  Syracuse; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  10,000. 

Sen'eea  Indians,;!  tribe  of  North  American  Indians 
belonging  to  the  Iroquois,  and  formerly  occupying  W. 
New  York  and  a  portion  of  N.W.  Pennsylvania.  They 
were  once  powerful ;  and  their  most  famous  chief  was 
Sagoyewatha,  or  “  lted-Jacket.”  They  now  occupy  reser¬ 
vations  in  Kansas. 

Sen'eea  Italic,  in  New  York,  inclosed  E.  by  Tompkins 
ami  Seneca  cos.,  and  W.  by  Steuben,  Yates,  and  Ontario; 
25  m.  long,  and  from  2  to  4  wide,  is  abt.  210  feet  above 
Lake  Ontario,  into  which  it  falls  through  the  Seneca 
and  Oswego  rivers.  It  is  630  feet  deep,  and  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  beautiful  scenery. 

Sen'eea  Oil,  n  A  name  sometimes  given  to  petro¬ 
leum,  after  the  Seneca  Indians,  who  discovered  it  in 
Pennsylvania  and  used  it  us  a  medicine. 

Sen'eea  River.  rises  in  the  S  W.  of  N.  Carolina,  and 
flows  S.,  falling  into  the  Tugaloo  River,  in  Anderson 
diet.,  S.  Carolina. 

Seneca  River,  in  New  York,  which  flows  K„  forming 
the  outlet  of  Canandaigua,  Cayuga.  Seneca,  Owasco, 
Skaneateles,  and  Onondaga  lakes,  after  which  it  flows 
N.  under  the  name  of  Oswego  River,  entering  Lake  On¬ 
tario  at  Oswego. 

Sen'eea- root,  n.  (Rot.)  See  Polyoala. 

Sen  eeavi lie,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Guernsey  co., 
10  in.  S.E.  of  Cambridge 
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Fig.  2336.  —  golden  senecio. 
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Sene'eio,  n.  (Rot.)  The  Groundsel,  a  genus  of  plants, 
order  Asleraceie, 
remarkable  as  be¬ 
ing  probably  the 
most  extensive  in 
point  of  species  in 
the  whole  vege¬ 
table  kingdom. 

They  are  spread 
over  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  near¬ 
ly  900  different 
kinds  being 
known  to  botan¬ 
ists.  The  Ground¬ 
sel  ( Senecio  vul¬ 
garis)  and  the 
Ragwort,  or  Rag¬ 
weed  ( S.  Jacob  it  u), 
afford  a  good  idea 
of  the  appearance 
of  the  European 
species,  the  most 
noteworthy  of 
which  is,  perhaps, 
the  well-known  S. 
cineraria,  better  . 
known  in  gardens  s 
as  Cineraria  mar- 
itima ,  extensively 
used  for  planting 
in  flower-beds  for  the  sake  of  contrast  with  scarlet  and 
other  colors,  its  beautiful  foliage  being  clothed  with 
short  white  down.  The  Golden  Senecio,  S.  aureus  (Fig. 
2336),  an  American  species  found  in  all  the  States,  in 
meadows,  woods,  Ac.,  is  a  handsome  plant,  with  golden- 
yellow  flowers;  stem  1-2  feet  high,  single  or  branched 
above,  terminating  in  a  kind  of  umbellate,  single  or  com¬ 
pound  corymb. 

SenefT.  (sc-nef,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  of  Hainault, 
6  m.  8.W.  of  Nivelles,  famous  as  the  6cene  of  a  sangui¬ 
nary  battle,  in  1674,  between  the  Prince  of  Orange,  after¬ 
wards  William  III.  of  England,  and  the  French,  under 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  iu  which  the  latter  were  victorious ; 
pop.  4,i>00. 

Senegal,  (sen'e-gawl.)  a  large  river  in  W.  Africa,  rises 
in  Mount  Cooro,  in  Lat.  10°  30'  N.,  Lon.  10°  40'  W.,  flow's 
first  N.W.  and  then  W.,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  after 
a  course  of  1,000  in.,  for  the  last  740  of  which  it  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  flat-bottomed  boats.  Here  and  there,  through¬ 
out  the  w  hole  course,  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by 
cataracts,  slioals,  and  rocks.  In  the  lower  course,  the 
river  forms  numerous,  large,  cultivated,  and  very  fertile 
islands,  and  its  banks  are  green  ami  productive,  and  iu 
part  clothed  with  wood.  The  entrance  is  difficult  on 
account  of  breakers,  and  a  bar,  which  in  the  dry  season 
is  covered  by  only  8  to  9  feet  of  water. 

Sen'cgnly  a  French  colonial  establishment,  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa,  comprising  several  islands  and  small 
portions  of  the  African  continent  between  the  Senegal 
and  Gambia  rivers.  The  soil  is  sandy  along  the  coast, 
blit  very  fertile  inland.  J\od.  Cotton,  indigo,  coffee, 
hemp,  cassia,  millet,  maize,  Ac.  Manuf.  Principally 
iron-working  and  ship-building.  Exp.  Gum.  hides, 
ivory,  cabinet- woods,  gold  dust,  and  wax.  It.  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  superior  naval  officer,  who  resides  at  St. 
Louis.  The  climate  is  unhealthy.  Chief  towns.  St 
Louis,  the  cap.,  and  Goree.  Pop.  198.135. 

Kenegain'bin,  an  extensive  maritime  region  of  W. 
Africa,  between  Lat.  10°  and  18°  N..  Lon.  4°  and  17°  30' 
E.,  having  N.  Sahara,  E.  Soudan,  S.  the  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  and  W.  the  Atlantic;  area,  400,000  sq.  m.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  its  prin¬ 
cipal  rivers.  It  is  level  and  fertile  along  the  coast,  but 
mountainous  in  the  interior.  It  is  divided  into  Higher, 
Middle,  and  Lower  Senegambia.  The  first,  or  N.  Sene- 
gambia,  is  inhabited  by  Moors;  Middle  .S',  by  numerous 
negro  tribes;  and  iu  Lower  S.,  or  along  the  coast,  are  the 
French  settlement  of  Senegal,  a  small  English  territory 
on  the  Gambia  River, and  the  Portuguese  settlement  on 
and  around  the  lestuary  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  climate 
is  unhealthy  iu  Middle  and  Lower  S.  P<rp.  Estimated  at 
9.000,000. 

$enes'<‘cnc»e,  n.  [Lat.  senescens,  from  senescere,  to 
grow  old.]  The  state  of  grow  ing  old  ;  decay  by  time. 

Senes'oent,  a.  Growing  old. 

Senes«*ltAl,  ( sen'e-s/ml ,)  n.  [Fr.  sfntchal;  L.  Lat. 
senescallus,  senescalcus  ;  0.  Ger.  senescalh,  front  sene,  old, 
and  scale,  or  scalh,  a  servant]  A  steward;  formerly, 
an  officer  in  the  bouse  of  princes  and  dignitaries,  who 
had  the  care  of  the  house,  and  the  superintendence  of 
feasts  and  domestic  ceremonies. 

Se'nex.  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  McLean  co.,  16  m. 
S  E.  of  Bloomington. 

Split,  (sen'nit.)  v.  [Contracted  from  seven-night, 

j  as  fortnight  from  f  <nr teen-night .]  The  space  of  seven 
nights  and  days;  a  w-eek. 

ftp'nilo,  a.  [Lat.  senilis,  from  sever ,  senes ,  old.  from 

j  seven,  to  be  old.]  Pertaining  to  old  age;  proceeding 
from  age. 

!  Sen  ill  I  y,  n.  State  of  being  old;  old  age;  imbecility 

I  proceeding  from  obi  age;  dotage. 

Senior,  (see.n'yvr,)  a.  [Lat.  comp,  of  senex,  old.]  More 
advanced  in  years  or  office  ;  elder. 

— n.  One  older  than  another,  or  one  more  advanced  in 
life.  —  One  who  is  older  in  office,  or  one  whose  first  en¬ 
trance  into  office  was  anterior  to  that  of  another;  one 
who  lias  priority  of  rank.  —  An  aged  person. 

Srnior'ity.  n.  State  of  being  senior;  eldership;  su¬ 
perior  age;  priority  of  birth. — Priority  in  office  ;  priority 
of  rank. 
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Senjen,  (sen'ytn,)  one  of  the  Loffoden  Islands,  off  the 
N.YV.  coast  of  Norway.  Extent,  45  m.  long  and  50  broad. 
pop.  3,000. 

Sen  I  is,  (san'U.)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Oise,  on  the 
Notte,  a  tributary  of  the  Marne,  29  in.  S.E.  of  Beauvais. 
Manuf.  Cotton  thread.  Pop.  6,0u0. 

mi,  7i.  [Fr.  sent. J  (Med.)  The  dried  leaves  Of  sev¬ 
eral  plants  of  the  genus  Cassia ,  q.  v.  S.  acts  on  the 
system  as  a  strong  and  effective  cathartic,  and  though 
apt  to  gripe  in  its  operation,  and  somewhat  heating  in 
its  nature,  is  a  very  useful,  and.  for  children,  a  very 
valuable  drug.  The  griping  tendency  can  always  be 
prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  few  caraway  or  coriander 
seeds  to  the  infusion,  while  its  heating  qualities  can  be 
corrected  by  the  addition  of  Rochelle  salts,  which  at  the 
same  time  adds  much  to  the  efficacy  of  its  action. 

Seminar,  (xtn-nar\) a  negro  state  of  E  Africa,  forming 
the  S.  portion  of  Nubia  (7.11.),  between  the  rivers  Bahr- 
el-Abiad  and  Babr-el-Azrek.  Its  cap.,  Sennaar,  is  situate 
on  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  Blue  Nile,  150  m.  S.  of  Khur- 
toom  ;  Lat.  13°  34'  36"  N.,  Lon.  33°  30'  30"  E.  Pop.  of 
township.  4,000. 

fttMiiiaoliorih,  (- nak -,)  King  of  Syria,  succeeded  his  fa¬ 
ther  Shalmaneser,  b.c.  712.  Hezekiah,  King  of  .Judah, 
having  refused  to  pay  him  tribute,  heentered  hiscount  ry, 
where  he  took  several  fortresses,  and  laid  siege  to  Jeru- 


(From  a  sculpture  in  Konyunjik  Palace.  Nineveh.) 

Salem  ;  but  his  army  being  slain  in  the  night  by  the 
Destroying  Angel,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  own 
country,  where  he  was  killed  by  his  two  sons,  in  the 
temple,  B.  C.  707. 

Son  110,  (sen,)  a  river  of  Belgium,  rising  in  Hainault. 
and,  after  a  N.  course  of  55  m.,  joins  the  Dyle  3  m.  \V. 
of  Mechlin. 

Sen ner lit.,  (sen'ner-oot,)  an  island  off  the  S.W.  coast 
of  Greenland,  N.YV.  of  Cape  Desolation;  Lat.  01°  25' N., 
Lon.  45°  YV. 

Sen 'nett,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Cayuga  co.,  4  111.  N.E.  of  Auhtirn  ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Sen  nit,  n.  ( Naut .)  A  flat,  braided  cordage,  formed  by 
plaiting  rope-yarns  or  spun-yarns  together.— Mur.  Diet. 

(Coni.)  Plaited  straw  or  palm-leaves,  Ac.,  used  in 
making  straw-hats.  —  Sim  moods. 

Sens,  (sans,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Yonne,  on  the 
Yonne,  30  m.  S.E.  of  Auxerre,  and  60  m.  IS  E.  of  Paris; 
pop .  11,000. 

Sen  sate.  Sen 'sated,  a.  That  is  perceived  l»y  a  sense, 
or  by  the  senses. 

Sensation,  (sen-sa'shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  from  L.  Lat.  sensa- 
tio,  from  Lat  sensus. ]  An  impression.  The  mental  im¬ 
pression,  feeling,  orstate  of  consciousness  resulting  from 
the  action  of  external  things  on  some  part  of  the  body, 
said,  on  that  account,  to  be  sensitive.  The  S.  are  classi¬ 
fied  according  to  the  bodily  organs  concerned  in  their  pro¬ 
duction.  Thus,  we  have  sight  by  the  eye,  hearing  by  the 
ear,  touch  by  the  skin,  smell  by  the  nose,  and  taste  by 
the  mouth.  The  difference  of  the  mental  feeling  or  con¬ 
sciousness  in  the  various  senses  is  very  strongly  marked, 
so  that  we  never  confound  a  taste  with  a  sound,  ora 
touch  with  a  smell.  In  addition  to  these,  physiologists 
commonly  distinguish  a  sixth  sense,  of  a  more  vague 
character,  under  the  title  of  common  or  general  sensi- 
bility,  including  the  several  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  comfort  and  discomfort,  warmth,  chilliness, 
hunger,  thirst,  Ac.  An  important  subject  connected 
wiili  our  senses  is  their  education.  Our  senses  have  to 
be  educated,  i.  e.,  to  be  drawn  out  and  developed.  We 
have  to  learn  to  see,  to  hear,  and  to  touch.  Many  hun¬ 
dred  repetitions  are  necessary  before  what  we  call  n  S. 
(i.e.,  a  distinct  feeling,  corresponding  to  that  which  the 
object  will  always  produce  upon  the  developed  sense,) 
can  be  produced.  Many  S.  are  necessary  to  produce  a 
perception; — a  perception  is  a  cluster  of  S.  with  an 
ideal  element  added.  On  the  educated  sense,  objects  act 
so  as  instantaneously  to  produce  what  we  call  their  S. ; 
ou  the  uneducated  sense  they  act  only  so  as  to  produce 
a  vague  impression,  which  becomes  more  and  more 
definite  by  repetition.  The  effects  of  education  upon 
the  senses  are  seen  in  the  acute  taste  of  the  wine-  or 
tea-taster,  the  hearing  of  the  musician,  the  touch  of  the 
pianist.  Ac. 

I  ional,  a.  Relating  to, or  implying,  sensation. 

Sensa  tionalism,  or  Seii'siialism,  n.  ( Philos .) 
A  term  applied  to  those  systems  which  either  directly 
or  indirectly  deduce  all  our  knowledge  from  sensation, 
or  from  the  experience  which  sense  affords.  The  18th 
century  was  particularly  rich  in  sensational  philoso¬ 
phers,  the  principal  of  whom  were  Condillac  in  France, 


and  Hartley  and  Darwin  in  England.  Condillac,  in  his 
celebrated  work,  Truitt  des  Sensations  (1754),  attempts 
to  show  that  “  all  our  knowledge  and  all  our  faculties 
are  derived  troin  the  senses,  or,  to  speak  more  accu¬ 
rately,  from  sensations.”  He  was  a  professed  follower 
ot  Locke,  and  imagined  that  be  was  only  following  out 
bis  principles  to  their  legitimate  consequences,  though 
Locke,  indeed,  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between 
Sensations,  and  recognizes  the  two  as  being  perfectly 
t  distinct.^  Lhe  opposite  ot  S  is  intellect ualism  or  idealism. 

S«*nsa  tionaliat,  n.  One  who  advocates  or  believes 
in  seusationalism. 

Sense,  ».  [Lat.  sensits,  from  sentire,  to  perceive,  to  dis¬ 
cern  by  the  senses.J  Perception  by  the  senses,  which 
are  five: — sight ,  hearing ,  smelling ,  tasting,  feeling. 
See  Sensation. 

Perception  by  the  intellect;  apprehension;  discern¬ 
ment. —  Moral  perception. 

pi.  The  channel  ot  Communication  by  which  the  mind 
derives  part  of  its  materials  of  thought  from  the  external 
world.  —  Quickness  or  ucuteness  ot  perception  ;  under¬ 
standing;  8oundne.*'S  ot  faculties.  —  Opinion;  notion; 
judgment;  consciousness;  convictiou. —  Meaning;  im¬ 
port  ;  signification. 

Sense  less,  a.  Lacking  sense;  wanting  life;  void  of 
all  life  and  perception.  —  Unfeeling;  wanting  sympathy. 
— Unreasonable;  foolish:  stupid;  acting  without  sense 
t  or  judgment  — Contrary  to  reason  or  sound  judgment. 

Senselessly,  adv.  In  a  senseless  manner ;  stupidly; 
unreasonably. 

Sense  lessness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sense- 
less;  unreasonableness;  lolly;  stupidity;  absurdity. 

Senslbil  ity,  n.  [Fr.  sensibililt;  L.  Lat.  sermTntita*.] 
State  or  quality  of  being  sensible  ;  that  faculty  of  living 
parts  by  which  they  are  capable  of  impressions;  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  impressions  upon  the  organs  of  sense. — 
The  capacity  of  feeling  or  perceiving  the  impressions 
ol  external  objects.  —  Acuteness  of  sensation  ;  capacity 
or  acuteness  of  perception;  susceptibility  of  quick  and 
keen  emotions.  —  Delicacy  of  loeiing;  actual  teeliug.  — 
Quality  of  being  easily  affected. 

Sen  siole,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  sensibilis.]  Capable  of  being 
affected  through  the  senses;  susceptible  of  sensation. — 
Having  the  capacity  of  receiving  impressions  from  ex¬ 
ternal  objects;  capable  of  perceiving  by  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  ot  the  proper  organs  — Peweiviug,  or  having 
perception,  either  by  the  mind  or  the  senses.  —  Having 
moral  perception;  capable  of  being  affected  by  moral 
good  or  evil.  —  Having  acute  intellectual  feeling;  being 
easily  or  strongly  affected.  —  Having  good  seuse;  judi¬ 
cious  ;  wise;  reasonable. 

— n.  Whatever  is  perceptible  around  us;  that  which  is 
capable  ot  affecting  some  sense  ;  that  which  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  sense.  —  More. 

Seiisibleiicss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sensible; 
sensibility.  —  Reasonableness  ;  judgment. 

Son'sibly,  adv.  In  a  sensible  manner ;  in  a  manner 
to  be  perceived  by  the  senses  ;  perceptibly  to  the  senses 
or  mind.  —  YY  ith  intelligence  or  good  sense  ;  judiciously ; 
feelingly. 

Sen  sal  erous,  a.  [From  Lat.  sensus,  and  ferre ,  to 
bear.J  Producing  sensation,  (a.) 

SoiiNii  ic*,  a.  [Lat.  sensijicas.]  Causing  or  producing 
sensation. 

Sen'sisin,  71.  Same  as  Sensualism,  7.  v. 

Sen's!  ii  vc,  a.  [Fr.  sensitif ;  L.  Lat.  sensitivus.]  Hav¬ 
ing  seuse  or  feeling,  or  having  the  capacity  of  receiving 
impressions  from  external  objects.  —  Having  quick  and 
acute  sensibility. 

— That  affects  the  senses.  (R.) 

— Pertaining  to,  or  depending  on,  sensation;  sentient. 

(Physics.)  Easily  affected  ;  easily  acted  upon  by  the 
touch. — Sensitive  Flames.  See  Supplement. 

C Che m .  and  Photog.)  Readily  affected  or  changed  by 
certain  appropriate  agents ;  as,  iodized  silver  is  extremely 
seiisitive  to  tiie  action  of  light.  —  Webster. 

Seii  Nitively,  adv.  I11  a  sensitive  manner. 

Sen'siti vene^s,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sensi¬ 
tive,  or  of  having  quick  and  acute  sensibility,  either  to 
the  action  of  external  objects,  or  to  impressions  upon 
the  mind  and  feelings. 

Sen'siti  ve-paper,  n.  (Photog.)  Paper  prepared  for 
photographic  purposes  by  being  rendered  sensitive  to 
the  effect  of  light.  —  Webster. 

Sen'siti  ve-planl.n.  (Vegetable  Physiol.)  The  name 
generally  applied  to  a  small  annual,  called  Mimosa 
pudica,  inhabiting  the  tropics  of  America.  It  has  a 
stem  about  a  loot  and  a  half  high,  covered  with  stiff’ 
hairs;  the  leaves  are  bipiunate  in  a  somewhat  digitate 
manner;  and  the  flowers  are  collected  in  small  pink 
balls.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  irritability  of  its 
leaves,  which  collapse  and  fold  up  when  touched,  or 
even  when  irritated  by  casting  on  them  the  focus  of  a 
burning  glass,  or  by  exposing  them  to  the  vapor  of  hy¬ 
drocyanic  acid.  The  cause  of  this  irritability  lias  been 
investigated  by  Dutrocliet  ( Me moires  pour  servir  d  V  Hist. 
Anat.  e.t  Phys.  des  Vtgelaux ,  Ac.,  vol.  i.,  534),  who  refers 
the  phenomenon  to  the  action  of  endosmose,  and  to  the 
operation  of  a  “  fibrous  tissue  capable  of  moving  inward 
under  the  influence  of  oxygenation.”  The  nature  of 
the  phenomena  may  be  thus  explained  :  When  the  leaf 
of  a  sensitive  plant  is  at  rest,  it  consists  of  many  leaf¬ 
lets  spreading  fiat,  and  connected  in  pairs  along  the 
sides  of  certain  common  leaf-stalks.  When  one  of  these 
leaflets  is  irritated,  the  pair  to  widen  it  belongs  rise  up¬ 
ward,  and  apply  their  faces  to  each  other;  this  is  rapidly 
followed  by  the  same  action  in  the  succeeding  leaflets, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds  the  whole  of  the  leaf¬ 
lets  are  in  a  state  of  collapse;  then  the  leaf  itself  sud¬ 
denly  bends  downward  ;  and  if  the  plant  is  in  very 
good  health,  the  shock  thus  communicated  to  one  leaf 
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will  extend  to  those  immediately  above  and  below  it. 
Alter  a  time  the  leaf  resumes  its  original  position.  Upon 
the  approach  of  night,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  with¬ 
drawal  ot  light,  the  leaf  falls  of  itself  into  the  same 
state,  without  any  special  irritation.  This  kind  of  irri¬ 
tability  is  L*y  no  means  confined  to  the  Mimosa  pudica  ; 
on  the  contrary,  some  other  species  of  the  same  genus, 
as  the  M.  dormiens,  sensitiva,  casta,  somnians,  palpi¬ 
tant,  Ac.,  possess  the  same  property,  as  is  indicated  by 
their  names.  And  among  the  leguminous  order,  it  is 
also  found  beyond  the  genus  Mimosa,  as  in  the  lledy - 
surum  gyrans,  whose  three  leaflets  are  in  a  continual 
state  ot  dancing  or  balancing  during  the  day.  In  fact, 
the  folding  their  leaves  at  night,  which  is  universal  in 
all  the  compound- leaved  species  of  this  order,  is  the 
same  thing  feebly  exercised.  Nor  is  such  irritability 
confined  to  this  order ;  the  ternate  and  pinnate-leaved 
species  ol  Oxalis  and  Dionea  muscipula,  and  numerous 
other  plants,  exhibit  similar  phenomena. 

Sensiti  v'ity,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  sen¬ 
sitive. 

Senso'riiim,  n.;pl.  Eng.  Sensoriums;  pi.  Lat.  Sen- 
soria.  [Lat.,  from  sentio,  sensus,  to  discern  by  the 
senses.]  (Physiol.)  It  was  long  attempted  to  deter¬ 
mine  some  one  point  in  the  brain  where  the  soul  is 
more  especially  located  or  centralized  ;  ami  to  this  ideal 
point  the  name  of  Sensorium  was  applied  in  the  elder 
psychological  speculations.  The  fancy  of  Descartes 
made  it  a  small  body  near  the  base  of  the  brain,  called 
the  “pineal  gland.”  The  recent  views  of  the  nervous 
system  repudiate  the  idea  of  a  central  point  of  this  na¬ 
ture;  in  consciousness,  the  brain  generally  is  active,  al¬ 
though,  under  different  impressions  and  ideas,  the  cur¬ 
rents  may  be  presumed  to  follow  different  nerve-tracks. 
Consequently,  no  meaning  is  now  attached  to  a  senso- 
riuin  in  psychology,  as  distinct  from  the  cerebrum  at 
largo.  The  term  is  actually  applied  by  physiologists  to 
a  scries  of  ganglionic  centres,  each  of  which  has  the 
power  of  communicating  to  the  mind  the  impressions 
derived  from  the  organ  with  which  it  is  connected,  and 
of  exciting  Automatic  or  involuntary  muscular  move¬ 
ments  in  respondence  to  these  sensations.  (See  Carpen¬ 
ter  On  the  Functions  of  the  Nervous  System  in  Human 
Physiology ,  6th  ed.,  p.  545.) 

Sensory,  a.  Connected  with  the  sensorium,  or  with 
sensation. 

Sensual,  (sen'shu-al,)  a.  [Lat.  sensualis ,  from  sensus , 
sense.]  Pertaining  to  the  senses,  as  distinct  from  the 
mind  or  soul ;  consisting  in,  or  affected  by,  the  senses, 
or  derived  from  them.  —  Carnal ;  not  spiritual  or  holy. 

—  Given  to  the  indulgences  of  the  appetites;  voluptu¬ 
ous;  luxurious. 

Sensualism,  n.  Sensuality;  state  of  subjection  to 
sensual  teeliug  and  appetite ;  devotedness  to  sensual  in¬ 
dulgence. 

(Philos.)  The  doctrine  that  all  our  knowledge  is  de¬ 
rived  originally  from  the  senses.  See  Sensationalism. 

Sen'snn  1  isi,  n.  A  person  given  to  the  indulgence  of 
the  senses  or  appetites;  one  who  places  his  chief  happi¬ 
ness  in  carnal  pleasures;  a  voluptuary;  an  epicure. 

Sensualist'ie,  a.  Sensual. — Adopting  or  teaching  the 
doctrines  of  Sensualism.—  Webster. 

Sensual  ity,  n.  [Fr.  sensualite .]  Quality  of  being 
sensual;  devotedness  to  the  gratification  of  the  bodily 
appetites  ;  free  indulgence  in  carnal  or  sensual  pleasures. 

Senstiul  izu'tion.  n.  The  act  of  rendering  sensual; 
the  act  of  being  sensualized. 

Sen'snalize,  w.  a.  To  make  sensual ;  to  subject  to  the 
love  of  sensual  pleasure;  to  debase  by  carnal  gratifica¬ 
tions. 

Sen  sually,  adv.  In  a  sensual  manner. 

Sen's  11  allies*,  n.  Sensuality. 

Sen'snisni,  n.  Sensualism. 

Sensuous,  o.  Pertaining  to  sense;  sensual;  con¬ 
nected  with  sensual  objects;  full  of  feeling  or  passion. 

Sen  suously,  adv.  In  a  sensuous  manner. 

Sen'siiousness.  n.  Quality  of  being  sensuous. 

Sent,  imp.  and pp.  of  send. 

Sen  tence,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  sente.nt.ia,  from  sentis.  See 
Sense.]  An  opinion;  a  determination  or  decision;  a 
judgment. — A  maxim  ;  an  axiom;  a  short  saying  com-  ; 
tainiug  moral  instruction. — A  judgment  pronounced  by 
a  court  or  judge  upona  criminal ;  a  judicial  decision  pub¬ 
licly  and  officially  declared  in  a  criminal  prosecution ; 
a  period. 

(Gram.)  The  form  of  words  in  which  a  thought  or  a 
proposition  is  expressed.  A  mere  phrase  or  group  of 
words,  such  as.  “  A  very  high  mountain,”  which  only 
conveys  a  meaning  or  calls  up  an  idea,  but  does  not 
muke  an  affirmation,  is  not  a  sentence.  Since  speech  is 
the  expression  of  thought,  the  sentence  is  the  proper 
unit  or  integer  of  speech,  and  thus  forms  the  starting- 
point  in  the  study  of  language.  Every  single  sentence  ; 
is  made  up  of  two  parts  —  the  one  naming  the  subject, 
or  the  something  that  is  spoken  about;  tiie  other  the 
predicate,  or  the  something  that  is  said  of  it ;  as,  “The  ; 
sun — shines;  ”  “Those  who  have  the  greatest  gifts, ami 
are  of  the  greatest  usefulness  — are  the  most  humble.” 

Every  sentence  must  contain  a  finite  verb,  as  it  is  the 
function  of  the  verb  to  make  affirmations.  “The  sun 
shines,”  is  an  example  of  a  sentence  in  its  barest  form, 
containing  merely  the  subject  “  sun,”  and  the  predicate 
“shines,”  which  are  called  the  principal  elements.  The 
enlargement  or  development  of  the  sentence  takes  place 
by  means  of  adjuncts,  or  secondary  elements,  tacked  on 
to  the  principal  elemeuts;  as,  “  Young  birds  build  nests 
without  experience. .” 

— v.  a.  To  pass  or  pronounce  sentence  upon ;  to  pronounce 
the  judgment  of  a  court  on;  to  doom  ;  to  adjudge;  to 
condemn;  to  devote  to  punishment. 

Seii  tencer,  n.  One  who  sentences. 
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Sentential,  a.  Comprising  sentences  ;  pertaining  to 
a  sentence  or  full  period. 

Sen  ten  tially,  adv.  By  means  of  sentences. 

Sententious,  (-ten'shus,)  a.  [Fr.  sentencieux ;  Lat. 
sente ntioms ,  from  sententia]  Abounding  with  sentences, 
axioms,  and  maxims;  short  and  energetic;  full  of  mean¬ 
ing;  very  expressive ;  pithy;  terse. 

Seiiten'tiously.  adv.  In  short,  expressive  periods; 
with  striking  brevity  and  energy;  pithily;  tersely. 

Senteirtioiisiiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  sententious; 
pithiness  of  sentences;  brevity  with  strength. 

Sentient,  a.  [Lat.  sentiens ,  from  sentio ,  to  feel,  hear, 
see,  &c.,  to  perceive.]  Having  sensation,  or  the  capacity 
of  sensation  ;  affected  through  the  senses ;  sensitive ; 
having  the  faculty  of  perception. 

Ren'tiently,  adv.  By  sensation. 

&en'tinient,  n.  [Fr.]  A  thought  prompted  by  passion 
or  feeling;  opinion  ;  notion  ;  judgment;  the  decision  of 
the  mind  formed  by  -deliberation  or  reasoning;  the 
sense,  thought,  or  opinion  contained  in  words,  but  con¬ 
sidered  as  distinct  from  them  ;  sensibility;  feeling;  emo¬ 
tion  ;  tenderness;  a  particular  disposition  of  mind,  as 
love,  hatred,  <fcc.;  a  striking  sentence  in  a  composition; 
the  idea  which  governs  the  general  conception  of  a 
work  of  art. 

Son ti men t'al,  a.  Abounding  in  sentiment;  having 
feeling;  abounding  with  sentiments,  or  just  opinions  or 
reflections;  expressing  quick  intellectual  feeling;  ex¬ 
citing  to  sensibility;  affecting  sensibility;  maudlin. 

Sentinient'aliKin.  n.  Sentimentality;  affectation 
of  exquisite  sensibility;  a  sickly  or  affected  mode  of 
thinking,  whether  exhibited  in  speaking  or  in  writing. 

Sen  tinient'a  list,  n.  One  who  affects  sentiment,  tine 
feeling,  or  exquisite  sensibility. 

Sentiineutarity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sen¬ 
timental;  affectation  of  flue  feeling  or  exquisite  sensi¬ 
bility. 

Sentiinent'alize,  v.  n.  To  form,  cherish,  or  affect 
sentiment  or  sensibility. 

Sentimcn  tally,  adv.  In  a  sentimental  manner; 
with  intellectual  feeling  or  sensibility. 

Sen  tinel,  n.  [Fr .sentinelle;  It.  sentinella,  from  Lat. 
smtia.]  One  set  to  see,  hear,  or  perceive  ;  a  soldier  set 
to  watch  or  guard  an  army,  camp,  or  other  place,  from 
surprise,  to  observe  the  approach  of  danger  and  give  no¬ 
tice  of  it;  a  vidette;  a  sentry. 

Sen'tinellecl,  a.  Furnished  with  a  sentinel. 

Sen'try,  n.  [Corrupted  from  sentinel.]  A  sentinel ;  a 
soldier  placed  on  guard  ;  patrol ;  watch  ;  the  duty  of  a 
sentinel. 

Sen 'try-box.  n.  A  box  to  cover  a  sentinel  at  his  post, 
and  shelter  him  from  the  weather. 

Sen  za,  prep.  [It.]  (Mas.)  A  term  which  signifies 
without ;  ns.  senza  stromenti,  without  instruments,  senza 
violini ,  without  violins. 

Se'pal,  n.  (Bat.)  One  of  the  divisions  of  that  portion 
of  a  flower  called  the  calyx. 

Sep'alons,  a.  Relating  to  sepals. 

Separability,  Sep'arableness,  n.  Quality  of 
being  separable,  or  of  admitting  separation  or  dis¬ 
union. 

Sep'arable,  a.  [Fr.  separable, ;  Lat.  separabilis,  from 
separo.  See  Separate.]  That  may  be  separated,  dis¬ 
joined,  disunited,  or  rent  asunder. 

Sep'arably,  ado.  In  a  separable  manner. 

Sop  a  rate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  separo ,  separatus  —  se ,  and  paro , 
to  put,  set,  or  place  in  order.]  To  put  or  set  apart;  to 
cause  to  be  by  itself;  to  part,  in  almost  any  manner,  as 
things  either  naturally  or  casually  joined;  to  disunite; 
to  disjoin;  to  make  a  space  between;  to  disconnect;  to 
divide;  to  sever;  to  disassociate;  to  remove. 

— v.  n.  To  part ;  to  be  disunited  ;  to  be  disconnected  ;  to 
withdraw  from  each  other;  to  be  divided. 

— a.  [Lat.  separatus  ]  Parted  or  divided  from  the  rest; 
being  parted  from  another;  disconnected;  disjoined; 
disunited;  detached:  unconnected  ;  distinct ;  different; 
withdrawn;  removed;  disunited  from  the  body;  diseu- 
gaged  from  corporeal  nature. 

Separately,  adv.  In  a  separate  or  unconnected  state  ; 
apart;  distinctly;  singly. 

Sep'arateness,  n.  State  of  being  separate. 

Separat'ieal,  a.  Relating  to  separation;  sectarian. 

Separation,  n.  [Fr.  separation  ;  Lat.  separatio.]  Act 
of  separating,  severing,  or  disconnecting;  disjunction; 
state  of  being  separate;  disunion;  disconnection;  the 
operation  of  disuniting  or  decomposing  substauces;  di¬ 
vorce;  disunion  of  married  persons. 

Separatism,  n.  Act  of  separating;  disposition  to 
withdraw  from  a  church  ;  a  practice  of  withdrawing. 

Separatist,  n.  [Fr.  Uparatiste.)  One  who  separates 
or  withdraws  from  a  church,  or  rather  from  an  estab¬ 
lished  church,  to  which  he  has  belonged;  a  dissenter ;  a 
seceder  ;  a  schismatic:  a  sectarian. 

Separatist'ic,  a.  Relating  to  separatists. 

Separative,  Sep  aratory,  a.  That  tends  to  sepa¬ 
rate. 

Sep  arator,  n.  One  who  separates. 

Separatory,  n.  A  vessel  for  separating  fluids  of  dif¬ 
ferent  densities  from  each  other.  —  Dunglison. 

Sepawn'.  n.  (Written  also  sepon.)  Maize  boiled  in 
water.  [U.  S.  J 

Se  pia,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  sepia ,  the  cuttle-fish.]  ( ZoSl .) 
See  Sepi  a  me. 

(Painting  )  A  pigment  used  as  a  water-color.  It  is 
prepared  from  the  secretion  of  the  ink-bag  of  the  Se¬ 
pia  die,  q.  v.  This  secretion  is  black  at  first,  and  insol¬ 
uble  in  water,  but  extremely  diffusible  through  it:  it 
is  therefore  agitated  in  water  to  wash  it,  and  then  al¬ 
lowed  slowly  to  subside,  after  which  the  water  is  poured 
off,  and  the  sediment,  when  dry  enough,  is  formed  into 
cakes  or  sticks.  In  this  state  it  is  called  India-ink.  If, 
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however,  it  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
it  becomes  brown,  and  is  then  boiled  and  filtered,  alter 
which  the  alkali  is  neutralized  with  an  acid,  and  the 
brown  pigment  is  precipitated  and  dried  :  this  consti¬ 
tutes  the  proper  sepia.  It  is  usually  prepared  in  Italy, 
great  numbers  of  the  species  which  yield  it  most  abun¬ 
dantly,  Sepia  ojficinatis ,  being  found  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  The  black  kind,  called  lndia-ink ,  is  prepared 
in  China,  Japan,  and  India,  and  forms  the  common 
writing-ink  of  those  countries. 

Sepi'&diP,  ( Zodl .)  The  Cuttle-fish  family,  com¬ 

prising  cepbalopods  whose  calcareous  internal  shell  or 
cuttle-bone  consists  of  a  broad  laminated  plate,  termi¬ 
nating  behind  in  a  hollow  imperfectly  chambered  apex. 
They  are  distributed 
world-wide,  and  are  from 
three  inches  to  three  feet 
long.  The  best  known 
species  is  Sepia  officinalis, 
the  common  or  officinal 
Cuttle-fish  (Fig.  2338).  Its 
body  is  somewhat  oval, 
but  broader  at  the  bead 
than  at  the  extremity, 
which  is  obtusely  pointed. 

The  head  is  furnished  with 
eight  arms  and  two  feet, 
the  latter  being  nearly 
similar  in  structure  to  the 
arms  or  tentacula,  but 
considerably  longer  in 
their  dimensions.  A  neck 
divides  the  head  from  the 
body,  which  is  furnished 
on  each  side  throughout 
its  entire  length  with  a 
narrow  fin.  The  back  is 
strengthened  b}r  a  calca¬ 
reous  plate,  well  known  as 
the  Cuttle-fish  bone.  This 
bone  was  in  former  times  in  great  repute  among  apothe¬ 
caries  as  an  absorbent:  but  now  it  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
form  of  a  powder,  to  polish  the  softer  metals.  The  term 
bone ,  however,  is  properly  inapplicable  to  the  calca¬ 
reous  shield  of  the  Cuttle-fish,  as  in  its  composition  it  is 
exacly  similar  t*  shell,  and  consists  of  various  mem¬ 
branes  hardened  by  carbonate  of  lime,  without  the 
smallest  mixture  of  phosphate.  This  animal  is  some¬ 
times  termed  the  Ink-fish ,  a  name  that  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that  beneath  its  throat  is  a  bladder,  in 
which  is  secreted  a  fluid  black  as  the  blackest  ink,  and 
which,  when  annoyed  or  pursued,  it  ejects,  so  staining 
the  water  around  it  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  it  to 
escape  unperceived.  It  likewise  possesses  the  chauie- 
leon-like  power  of  changing  its  color. 

Sep'imen t,  n.  [Lat.  sepimentum ,  from  sepire ,  to  in¬ 
close.]  A  hedge;  a  fence. 

Sepino,  ( sai-pe'no ,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Molise, 
9  m.  S.  of  Campobasso.  Manuf.  Woollen  goods  and  paper. 
Pop.  4,000. 

Sepoys,  ( se'poiz ,)  n.  pi.  [Hind,  sipahi,  Roldiers  ]  The 
name  given  in  India  to  native  soldiers  disciplined  in  the 
European  manner.  The  S.  now  in  the  pay  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  government  form  a  large  and  well-trained  army. 
In  general,  the  men  composing  this  army  are  somewhat 
smaller  than  European  soldiers;  but  they  are  brave, 
hardy,  and  active,  capable  of  undergoing  much  fatigue, 
and  of  sustaining  great  privations.  Previous  to  the 
mutiny  of  the  Bengal  army  in  1857,  the  East-Indian 
army  consisted  of  a  far  greater  number  of  native  than 
of  European  troops  ;  and  to  them  Great  Britain  is  chiefly 
indebted  for  her  Indian  empire.  The  French  were  the 
first  to  see  that  the  transportation  of  troops  would  be 
too  expensive,  and  that  Europeans  would  perish  in  great 
numbers  by  the  exposure  at  sea  and  in  the  climate  of 
India.  In  consequence  they  took  Hindoos  into  their 
pay,  and  the  same  policy  was  adopted  by  the  English. 
In  1858,  the  native  army,  with  the  whole  of  the  East 
India  Company’s  troops,  were  transferred  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  India,  and  placed  under  the  British  crown. 
Since  that  time,  the  native  army  has  been  greatly  re¬ 
duced,  the  government  seeking  the  recruits  for  its  col¬ 
onial  army  chiefly  from  the  Sikh  population,  aud  not, 
as  formerly,  from  the  Hindoo. 

Seps,  n.  [Gr.,  from  sepo.  to  putrefy,  in  reference  to  the 
effects  of  its  bite.]  (Zodl.)  A  genus  of  saurian  reptiles, 
which  have  a  long,  round,  serpentiform  body,  and  four 
very  short  legs,  each  terminated  In  the  common  seps 
(Seps  chalcides)  by  only  three  toes. 

Sept,  n.  [It.  ceppo;  Lat.  cipjus;  Ileb.  shehet ,  a  staff, 
rod.]  A  clan,  race,  or  lamily  descended  from  a  common 
progenitor;  —  used  of  the  ancient  races  or  families  in 
^  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  nt  Scotland 

Sept'angSe,  n.  ( Geom .)  A  figure  having  seven  sides 
and  seven  angles. 

Segitaii'giilar,  a.  Having  seven  angles  or  sides. 

Septem  ber,  n.  [Lat.,  from septem.  seven. ]  This  month, 
so  called  trom  its  being  the  seventh  month  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  year,  established,  as  is  supposed,  bv  Romulus,  is 
the  ninth  month  in  the  so-called  calendar  of  Nnma. 
Several  of  the  Roman  emperors  gave  names  to  this 
month  in  honor  of  themselves;  but.  unlike  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  the  name  of  September  has  out¬ 
lived  every  other  appellation. 

Septem'brists,  n.pl.  (Fr.  Hist.)  The  name  given 
to  the  agents  in  the  dreadful  massacre  which  took  place 
in  Paris  on  Sept.  2,  1792,  during  the  French  Revolution. 
The  numbers  that  perished  in  this  massacre  have  been 
variously  given  ;  but  the  term  has  become  proverbial 
throughout  Europe  for  all  thut  is  bloodthirsty  and  ma¬ 
lignant  in  human  nuture. 
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Septem'vir,  n. ;  pi.  Septemviri.  [Lat.]  (Antiq.)  One 
ot  the  priests  who.  in  ancient  Rome,  bad  for  duty  to 
prepare  the  sacred  feasts  at  games,  processions,  and  on 
other  solemn  occasions.  Their  number  was  increased 
from  3  to  7,  it  is  supposed  by  Sylla. 

Sep  tenary,  a.  [Lat.  septenanus ,  from  septem ,  seven  ; 
Fr.  septenaire.]  Consisting  of  seven.  —  Containing  seven 
years. 

— 7i.  The  number  seven,  (r  ) 

Septen  nial,  a.  [Lat.  septennis,  from  septem ,  and  an- 
7uis,  a  year.]  Lasting,  or  continuing,  seven  years. — 
Happening  or  returning  once  in  every  seven  years. 

Septen'nially,  adv.  Once  in  seven  years. 

Septen'trial,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  north;  septen¬ 
trional. 

Sept en 'trio,  n.  (Astrnn.)  The  Great  Bear.  See  Ursa. 

Septen'trioii,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat .  septentrio.]  The  north, 
or  northern  rc*gions  of  the  globe.  (R.) 

Septen'trioii,  Septen  trional,  a.  [Fr.  septen¬ 
trional;  Lat.  septenlrionalis.]  Northern;  pertaining 
or  relating  to  the  north. 

Septen'trionate,  v.  a.  To  make  northing;  to  north  ; 
to  tend  or  point  toward  the  north. 

Sep'tet,  Sep'tette,  Sep  tnor,  n.  [It.]  (Mas.)  A 
musical  composition  for  seven  instruments  or  voices. 

Sept '-toil,  n.  [Lat.  septem ,  seven,  and  folium ,  leaf.] 
(Bed.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  typical  figure 
composed  of  seven  equal  segments  of  a  circle,  used  to 
denote  the  number  of  the  sacraments,  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  &c. 

Sept-treres,  (set-frair',)  (“Seven  Brothers,”)  a  group 
of  small  islands  off  the  N.  coast  of  the  Island  of  Ilayti, 
abt.  30  ui.  N.E.  of  Cape  Haytien. 

Sep'tie,  n.  A  substance  having  the  power  of  putrefy¬ 
ing  bodies. 

Sep  tic,  Sep'tieal,  a.  [Fr.  septique.,  from  Gr.  septi- 
kos,  from  sepein ,  to  make  putrid.]  Having  the  property 
of  promoting  putrefaction. 

Septicid'al,  a.  [Lat  septum ,  a  partition,  and  csedei’e, 
to  cut.]  ( Bot .)  Denoting  that  mode  of  dehiscence  in 
which  tbi‘  fruit  is  resolved  into  its  component  carpels, 
which  split  asunder  through  the  dissepiments. 

Septicity,  (-H*'-,]  n.  Disposition  to  putrefaction. 

Septifa  rioiis,  a.  [From  Lat.  septifaHam,  seven-fold.] 
Presenting  seven  different  courses. 

Septif  erous,  a.  [Lat  septum,  partition,  and  ferre,  to 
bear.]  (Bot.)  Producing  septa. 

Septifo'lions,  u.  [Lat.  septem,  and  folium,  leaf.] 
(Bot.)  Seven-leaved. 

Sep'tiform,  a.  Seven-formed. 

Septii'ragal.  a.  [Lat  septum,  a  partition,  and  fran- 
gere ,  fractum ,  to  break.]  (Bot.)  That  mode  of  dehis¬ 
cence  in  fruits  in  which  the  backs  of  the  carpels  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  dissepiments,  whether  formed  by  their 
sides  or  by  expansions  of  the  placenta. 

Septi  lat'eral.  a.  [  Lat.  septem,  seven,  and  latus ,  lateris, 
aside.]  Seven-sided;  as,  a  septilateral  figure. 

Septillion.  ( sep-til'yun ,)  n.  [From  Lat  septem,  seven.] 
According  to  the  English  notation,  the  number  ex  pressed 
by  a  unit  with  42  ciphers  attached;  according  to  the 
French  notation,  the  number  expressed  by  a  unit  with 
24  ciphers  attached. 

Septisy l  iable,  n.  [Lat.  septem,  seven,  and  syllabos, 
syllable.]  A  word  consisting  of  seven  syllables. 

Septu<*igeim'rinii,  Septuagen  ary,  m.  A  per¬ 
son  seventy  years  of  age. 

Septuagenary,  (-af-,)  a.  [From  Lat.  septuaginta , 
seventy.]  Consisting  of  seventy. 

Septnagesima,  (-jits'-,)  n.  ( Eccl .)  The  third  Sunday 
before  Lent,  or  before  Quadrigesium  Sunday,  being  about 
seventy  days  before  Easter. 

Septnages'iinal,  a.  Comprising,  or  consisting  of, 
seventy. 

Septuagint,  (-jinf.)  n.  [hat.  septuaginta.]  (Script.) 
A  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called  because 
it  was  said  to  be  the  work  of  seventy,  or  rather  seventy- 
two,  interpreters,  about  280-270  b.  c. 

Sep'tuary,  a.  [From  Lat.  septem,  seven.]  Something 
composed  of  seven,  as  a  week. 

Sep'tnlate,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  imperfect  or  spurious 
septa.  — Henslow. 

Sept  uni,  7i.;  pi.  Septa.  [Lat.  septus ,  part,  of  sepio , 
to  fence  in.]  A  partition  separating  two  cavities;  — 
specifically, 

(Bot.)  Any  partition  separating  a  body  into  two  or 
more  cells  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  longer  axis, 
in  distinction  from  partitions  parallel  with  the  shorter 
axis,  called  phragmata. 

(Anat.)  The  plate  or  wall  which  separates  from  each 
other  two  adjoining  cavities;  as,  the  septum  narium. 

(Conch.)  The  partition  of  a  chambered  cell. 

Sep'tnor,  n.  (Mas.)  See  Septet. 

Sep  tuple,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  septuplus.]  Sevenfold; 
seven  times  as  much. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  septupled.)  To  make  sevenfold  ;  to 
multiply  by  seven. 

Sepnlelire,  (sep'ul-ktr.)  n.  [Fr.  sepulcre,  from  Lat. 
sepnlchrum.]  A  burial-place;  a  grave;  a  tomb;  any 
place  wherein  the  dead  body  of  a  bumau  being  is 
interred. 

— v.  a.  To  inter;  to  entomb  ;  to  bury;  as,  sepulchred  with 
pomp. 

Sepn  I'eliral,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  a  sepulchre, 
or  to  burial,  to  the  grave,  or  to  monuments  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  dead:  as,  a  sepulchral  urn.  a  sepul¬ 
chral,  inscription. —  Hence,  deep;  grave;  hollow;  as,  a 
sepulchral  voice. 

Sepul  ga,  a  river  of  Alabama,  rises  in  Butler  co.,  and 
flows  into  the  Conecuh  River  in  Conecuh  co. 

Sep'nltn re,  n.‘  [Fr., from  Lat.  sepultura.  from  sepelio.] 
Burial;  entombment;  interment;  act  of  depositing  the 
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dead  body  of  a  human  being  in  the  grave;  as,  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  rites  of  sepulture* 

Seqiiarious,  (se-kwd'shus,)  a.  [Lat.  sequax.  sequacio, 
from  sequor,  to  follow.]  Having  tendency  or  disposition 
to  lollow  a  leader;  attendant;  not  moving  on  or  acting 
independently;  following;  as,  a  sequacious  herd. — 
Hence,  ductile;  pliant;  malleable;  manageable;  as, 
sequacious  metal.  (R.)  —  Possessing  or  manifesting  logi¬ 
cal  consecutiveness;  logically  consistent  and  conse¬ 
quential  in  development  or  trausitiou  of  thought;  as, 
sequacious  thinking. 

SeqilA'cioiisness,  n*  State  or  quality  of  being 
sequacious;  tendency  or  disposition  to  follow  or  move 
aft«*r. 

Kcqnncity,  ($e-A*tc<Z$rt-/y,)  n.  [Lat.  sequascitas ,  from 
sequax. J  .Sequaciousness;  ductility;  pliuucy;  teudency 
or  inclination  to  follow. 

Scqiia'rioiiM,  a.  Same  as  Sequacious,  q.  v. 

Sequatchie,  Seqiiatcliee,  or  Sequatcliy,  (se- 
kwal'chee,)  in  Tennessee,  a  river  which  rises  in  Bledsoe 
co.,  and  enters  the  Tennessee  River  at  Jasper,  Marion 
co.,  alter  a  S.W.  course  of  1U0  m.  —  A  S.E.  co. :  area,  225 
sq.  m.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Sequatchie  River.  Sur¬ 
face,  hilly ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Dunlap.  Pop. 
abt.  2,500. 

Sequel*  (se'kwel,)  n.  [Fr .sequeUe;  Lat.  sequela,  from 
sequor,  to  follow.]  That  which  follows;  a  succeeding 
part;  continuation;  as,  the  sequel  of  a  novel.  —  That 
which  results  or  is  deducible  ;  event;  consequence; 
result;  issue;  as,  the  gallows  will  be  the  sequel  of  so 
criminal  a  career. — Consequential  ness;  inference  of 
consequential  action;  as,  a  sequel  to  an  argument. 

Abp.  Whitgift. 

Seque  la,  n.;  pi.  Sequelae,  n.  [Lat.,  a  result,  from 
sequor.  to  follow.]  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  fol¬ 
lows  ;  as,  (I.)  A  follower, ora  sectof  followers. — (2.)  That 
which  follows  as  the  logical  result  of  a  ratiocinative 
process;  inference;  conclusion;  deduction ;  suggestion. 

—  (3.)  (Med.)  The  consequential  effect  of  a  disease. 

Sequence,  ( se'kwens ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  sequentia 

— sequens,  sequor ,  to  follow.]  State  or  quality  of  being 
sequent;  order  of  following;  succession.  —  That  which 
follows,  succeeds,  or  comes  after;  sequel;  consequence. 

—  Series ;  arrangement ;  method  ;  as,  the  sequence  of  the 
seasons. 

(Games.)  A  set  of  cards  immediately  following  each 
other  in  the  same  suit;  as,  a  sequence  of  trumps. 

(Mus.)  A  similar  succession  of  chords  ascending  or 
descending  diatouically. 

(Eccl.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  hymn  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  mass  on  certain  festival  days,  and  recited 
or  sung  immediately  before  the  gospel,  and  after  the  iu- 
troit,  whence  the  name. — Fitzpatrick. 

Sequent*  (se'kwmt,)  a.  Following;  succeeding;  as,  a 
sequent  occurrence.  —  Consequential.  (R.) 

— n.  A  sequence;  a  sequel ;  a  deduction  ;  that  which  fol¬ 
lows  as  a  result  or  consequence.  (R.) 

Sequential,  (se-kwin'shal,)  a.  Following  or  succeeding 
in  order. 

Sequentially,  adv.  In  succession ;  by  following. 

Sequester,  v.  a.  [Fr.  siquestrer ;  L.  Lat.  sequestra, 
from  sequor.  to  follow. |  To  put  apart;  to  separate  from 
other  things.  —  To  deposit;  to  place,  for  safe-keeping,  in 
the  hands  of  a  mediator  or  depository. 

( Civil  Law.)  To  take  from  parties  in  controversy,  and 
put  into  the  holding  of  an  indifferent  person;  to  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  owner  for  a  time;  to  seize  or  take  pos¬ 
session,  as  of  some  property  that  belongs  to  another, 
and  hold  it  till  the  profits  have  paid  the  demand  for 
which  it  is  taken;  to  take  from  parties  in  dispute,  and 
put  into  the  possession  of  a  third  and  disinterested  per¬ 
son  ;  as,  to  sequester  an  estate  for  the  benefit  of  creditors. 

To  sequester  one's  self,  to  withdraw,  retire,  or  seclude 
one's  self  for  the  sake  of  privacy  or  solitude;  to  hold 
one's  self  aloof  from  society;  as,  he  has  sequestered  him¬ 
self  from  public  life. 

— v.  n.  (Law.)  To  renounce,  as  a  widow,  any  interfer¬ 
ence  with  her  late  husband's  estate. 

—n.  (Law.)  One  who  mediates  between  two  parties;  a 
mediator;  an  arbitrator;  an  umpire  or  referee. 

Seques  trable,  a.  That  may  be  sequestered;  liuble 
to  separation  or  sequestration. 

Sequos'trate,  v.  a.  Same  as  Sequester,  q.  v. 

Sequestration,  ( sek-wes-trd'shun ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
Lat.  sequestratio ,  from  Lat.  sequester. J  State  of  being 
sequestered,  separated,  or  set  aside  ;  separation;  seclu¬ 
sion  or  retirement  from  society. 

( Civ.  and  Onn.  Law  )  The  separation  or  setting  aside 
of  a  thing  in  controversy  from  the  possession  of  both 
the  parties  who  contend  for  it,  to  be  finally  awarded  to 
the  one  adjudged  to  be  entitled  to  it.— In  chancery 
practice,  a  process  for  enforcing  the  decrees  or  orders  of 
the  court  by  seizure  of  the  property  of  a  person  guilty 
of  disobeying  them.  —  (International  Law.)  The  seizure 
of  the  property  of  an  individual  for  the  use  of  the  state; 

—  particularly  applied  to  the  seizure,  by  a  belligerent 
power,  of  debts  due  from  its  subjects  to  the  enemy. 

*  Bur  rill. 

Scq'uestrator,  n.  One  to  whom  the  safe-keeping  of 
sequestered  property  is  committed. 

Sequestrum,  n.  [Lat]  ( Surg .)  A  piece  of  dead 
l>o,ie ;  —  so  styled  because  of  its  becomiug  separated 
from  the  sound  portion. 

Sequin,  Chequin,  Zkquin.  (se'kwin.)  n.  [F*r.;  It.  zee- 
chino ,  from  zecca ,  a  mint.]  A  gold  coin  formerly  current 
in  Italy  and  Turkey,  varying  in  value  from  $1.81  to 
about  $2.31.  ,  j-, . 

Sequo  ia,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees,  order  Pinacex , 
belonging  to  N.W.  America,  and  consisting  of  two  species 
only.  S.  sempervirens.  the  Redwood  of  the  timber  trade, 
extends  from  Upper  California  to  Noutka  Sound.  It  at- 
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tains  gigantic  dimensions,  being  frequently  more  than  [ 
300  feet  high.  S.  gigantea,  the  Rig,  or  Mammoth  tree 
(Fig.  2339),  was  at  first  thought  to  he  confined  to  a 
single  spot,  the  so-called  Mammoth  Grove  of  Calaveras 
in  the  State  of 
California;  but 
it  has  since 
beeu  found  in 
the  Mariposa 
and  Fiezno 
groves,  and  in 
various  other 
parts  of  the  Si¬ 
erra  Nevada, 
though  no¬ 
where  attain¬ 
ing  such  a 
height  as  in  the 
spot  where  it 
was  first  dis¬ 
covered,  in 
June,  1850,  by 
an  American 
hunting-party. 

The  tallest  tree 
of  the  Mam¬ 
moth  Grove,  Fig.  2339.  —  bio.  or  mammoth,  trees, 
stripped  ot  its  ( Sequoia  gigantea.) 

bark  for  the 

purpose  of  being  exhibited,  was  327  feet  high,  and  at 
the  base  was  90  feet  in  circumference.  The  greatest 
dimensions  seem  to  have  been  attained  by  a  tree  which 
was  Ion ud  broken  at  a  height  of  300  feet,  and  which 
measured  at  that  place  18  feet  in  diameter.  Consider¬ 
ing  that  it  was  112  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base, 
and  tapered  regularly  to  the  point  where  broken,  it  is 
calculated  to  have  been,  when  ill  the  fulness  of  its 
growth,  450  feet  high.  It  was  at  first  thought  that 
these  trees  might  he  3,000  years  old;  but  some  botanists, 
by  actual  counting  of  the  concentric  rings,  have  been 
led  to  think  that  that  estimate  must  be  reduced  to  about 
1,100  years. 

Seraglio,  ( se-rdl'yo ,)  n.  [Fr.  serai! ;  Turk,  serai ,  a 
palace  ;  Pers.  serai  ]  The  palace  of  the  Grand-Seignior 
or  Sultan  of  Turkey;  —  improperly  applied  to  that  part 
of  the  building  which  is  occupied  by  the  women  of  the 
imperial  court.  The  principal  gate  of  the  Seraglio  is  the 
Babi  Ilumayun,  or  “Sublime  Porte.”  whence  the  ordi¬ 
nary  designation  of  the  Turkish  government  is  derived. — 
Hence,  a  harem  ;  a  suite  of  apartments  for  the  residence 
of  wives,  or  odalisques  [concubines].  —  Hence,  also,  by 
implication,  a  place  of  licentious  debauchery;  as,  to 
maintain  a  seraglio. 

Seriti,  n.  [Pers.  serai ,  a  palace,  an  inn.]  In  Tartary 
and  other  countries  of  W.  and  Central  Asia,  an  inn;  a 
caravansary  ;  a  hospice  for  travellers. 

Serai ng,  (se.-rang',)  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  of  Liege, 
on  the  Meuse,  30  m.  from  Liege;  pop.  5,000. 

Scralbu'men,  ??.  [From  serum, and  albumen.]  (Chem.) 
The  albumen  of  the  blood. 

Sera  ill  pore,  (se-ram-por',)  a  town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  formerly  a  Danish  settlement,  on 
the  Hooghly  River,  12  m.  N.  of  Calcutta;  pop.  15.000. 

Sera  lira'll  i,  a  group  of  small  islands  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  15  m.  S.  of  Mindanao,  between  Lat.  5°  and 
6°  N. 


Serape.  ( sd-rd'pd ,)  n.  [Sp.]  A  sort  of  outer  garment, 
resembling  a  poncho,  worn  by  Ilispafio-Amerieaus, 
Mexicans,  Ac. 

Seraph,  (ser'af.)  n. ;  Eng.  pi.  Seraphs;  Ileb.  pi. 
Seraphim.  [Fr.  seraphin ,  from  Heb.  saraph,  to  be  emi 
nent  or  noble.]  An  angel  of  the  highest  order  sur¬ 
rounding  the  throne  of  God.  The  prophet  Isaiah  —  vi.  2, 
3 — represents  them  as  reverently  adoring  the  triune  God 
and  burning  with  zeal  to  fly  and  execute  his  will.  Eacl 
one  had  six  wings,  with  two  of  which  lie  covered  his 
face,  with  two  his  feet,  and  with  the  two  others  he  flew. 
They  cried  to  one  another,  and  said,  “  Holy,  holy,  holy 
is  the  Lord  of  hosts  ;  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory  !” 

— Hence,  a  being  of  celestial  grace  or  loveliness. 

Sorapli'le,  Seraph  ical,  a.  [Fr.  siruphique.]  Per¬ 
taining,  or  having  reference,  to  a  seraph;  becoming  or 
befitting  a  seraph ;  angelic ;  pure  ;  sublime ;  refilled  from 
grossness  or  sensuality;  as,  seraphic  love,  a  seraphic 
countenance.  —  Glowing  or  imbued  with  love,  zeal,  or 
enthusiasm  ;  as,  seraphic  fervor. 

Serapli'ically,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  seraph. 

Seraph'icaluess,  Serapli'icism,  (-sum,)  n. 
State,  quality,  or  character  of  a  seraph. 

Ser'aptiim,  n.pl.  (Script.)  See  Seraph. 

Ser'aphine,  n.  ( Mus .)  A  keyed  musical  instrument 
in  which  the  sounds  were  produced  by  the  action  of 
wind  on  free  vibratory  reeds.  It  was  the  precursor  of 
the  Harmonium,  (q.  v.) 

Sera'pi*,  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr.]  (Egypt.  Myth.)  A  deity 
(Fig.  2340)  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Osiris.  There  was  a  magnificent  tem¬ 
ple  erected  in  his  honor  at  Memphis, 
another  at  Alexandria,  and  a  third  at 
Canopus.  The  worship  of  Serapis  was 
introduced  at  Rome  by  the  Emperor  An¬ 
toninus  Pius,  a.d.  146;  but.  on  account  of 
its  licentiousness,  it  was  soon  abolished. 

Kera.sk  ier,  (se-ras'keer,)  n.  [Pers.  s/r- 
usker,  head,  chief.]  The  title  given  to 
commanders-in-chief  of  the  Turkish 
armies. 

Serb,/i.  A  native  of  Servia. 

Sere,  a.  (See  Sear.)  Dry;  withered; 

sear  ;  no  longer  green;  as,  in  the  sere  tbe  Brit.  Museum.) 
aud  yellow  leaf. 


Fig.  2340. 
SERAPIS. 
(From  a  Seal  In 
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Sere'na,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  La  Salle  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,900. 

Serenade,  (ser'e-ndde,)  n.  [Fr..  from  It.  serenata,  fine 
weather  at  night,  from  Lat.  serenus ,  clear,  fair,  bright.] 
(Mus.)  Music  performed  in  the  open  air  on  a  clear  or 
serene  night ;—  usually  applied  to  a  musical  concert 
given  in  the  night,  especially  by  gentlemen  in  a  spirit 
of  gallantry,  under  the  windows  ot  la<lies.  This  practice 
was  formerly  very  general  in  Spain  aud  Italy,  but  has 
latterly  fallen  greatly  into  desuetude  in  those  countries; 
however,  it  is  still  very  common  in  theGermaii  university 
towns,  where  the  students  are  in  thelmhit  of  assembling 
in  the  evening  under  the  windows  of  a  favorite  professor, 
and  offering  him  a  musical  ovation.  It  is  also  practised 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  some  of  the  cities  of  the 
U.  States,  as  a  tribute  of  esteem  tendered  to  some  pub- 
lic  or  notable  individual.  —  Also,  a  song  composed 
for  such,  or  the  like  occasions. 

— v.a.  To  entertain  with  nocturnal  music  ;  as,  to  serenade 
a  prima-donna. 

— v.  n  To  perform  a  serenade  or  concert  of  nocturnal 
music. 

Kerena'tft,  Ser'enafe,  n.  (Mus.)  A  serenade. 

Serene,  (screen',)  a.  [Fr.  serein ;  Lat.  serenus.]  Clear; 
fair;  bright;  cloudless;  calm;  still;  as,  serene  weather. 
—  Calm;  tranquil;  undisturbed;  placid;  unruffled;  us, 
a  serene  temper,  a  serene  demeanor. 

Serene,  highness,  a  title  of  courtesy  applied  to  certain 
European  princes,  immediately  below  the  Taida  of  grund- 
duke,  and  reigning  duke. 

— n.  Serenity;  placidity;  tranquillity;  calmness;  quie¬ 
tude; —  used  poetically.  (R.) 

— v.  a.  [It  and  Lat.  serenare.]  To  render  clear  and  calm  ; 
to  appease;  to  qufPt;  to  tranquillize — To  clear;  to  make 
bright  or  pellucid. 

Serenely,  adv.  In  a  Rerene  manner;  tranquilly; 
calmly;  quietly. —  With  equanimity  or  unruffled  tem¬ 
per;  coolly  ;  composedly  ;  as,  “  serenely  pleasant,  calmly 
fair.”  —  Prior. 

Kcrene'ness,  n.  State  ov  quality  of  beiug  ser«ue;  se¬ 
renity. 

Serenity,  n.  [Fr.  sertnite;  Lat.  serenitas ,  from  sere¬ 
nus.]  State,  condition,  or  quality  of  being  serene;  clear¬ 
ness  and  calmness;  quietness;  stillness;  peace;  absence 
of  agitation,  cloudiness,  or  disturbance  ;  as  serenity  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  country. —  Calmness  or  compos¬ 
ure  of  mind ;  evenness  of  temper;  undisturbed  state  ot  the 
feelings  or  passions;  quietude;  coolness;  as,  he  met  his 
fate  with  serenity. 

Kere'no,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Columbia 
co.,  14  m.  E.N.E.  of  Danville. 

Serep'ta,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co. ; 
0  in.  N.E.  of  Belvidere. 

Ke'res,  or  Kims,  a  fortified  town  of  European  Tur¬ 
key,  in  Roumelia,  on  Lake  Takinos, 45  m.  N.E.  of  Salon- 
ica.  It  contains  numerous  liaudsome  mosques  and  pub¬ 
lic  fountains.  Munuf.  Linens  and  cottons.  Pop.  26,000. 

Ke'retll,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  rising  in  Austrian 
Galicia,  42  m.  S.  of  Tchernowitz,  and,  after  a  S.  course 
of  300  m.,  flowing  into  the  Danube,  5  in.  W.  of  Galatz. 

Keretli,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  on  the  Seretli, 
N.W.  of  Jassy  ;  pop.  4,000. 

Seri',  n.  [Fr  ,  from  Lat.  screws.]  In  some  countries,  es¬ 
pecially  until  of  late  years  in  Russia,  a  slave  or  bond¬ 
man  attached  to  the  soil,  aud  transferred  with  it;  a 
helot.  See  RUSSIA. 

Serfage,  Serfdom,  n.  State  or  condition  of  serfs ; 
bondage. 

Serge,  ( serj ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  sargia.]  A  kind  of  twilled 
cloth,  commonly  made  of  wool,  but  sometimes  of  silk. 

(Eccl.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  large  can¬ 
dle  used  in  ceremonies,  sometimes  painted  with  letters 
and  devices,  and  frequently  weighing  many  pounds. 

Kergeancy,  (sar'jen-te,)  n.  Same  asSEROEANTSHiP.q.v. 

Sergeant,  (sar'jent,)  n.  [Fr.  sergent,  from  Lat.  ser- 
viens,  servienlio —  servio,  to  serve.]  (Mil.)  A  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer  who  instructs  recruits  in  discipline, 
forms  the  ranks,  Ac.  —  A  sergeant  is  of  higher  rank 
than  a  corporal,  and  next  below  a  sergeant-major. 

(Eng.  Law.)  See  Serjeant,  the  more  usual  orthog¬ 
raphy. 

Ser  geant,  or  Sar'geant,  in  Minnesota,  a  township 
of  Rice  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Sergeant,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-twp  of  McKean  co. 

Ser'geantcy,  n.  Same  ns  Sekgeantship,  q.  v. 

Ker'g  emit -major,  n.  (Mil.)  The  chief  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officer  in  a  regiment,  who  assists  the  adjutant,  Ac. 

Ser'geantsliip,  n.  Rank,  ofiice,  or  condition  of  a 
sergeant. 

Sergipe',  a  river  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Sergipe,  flows  E., 
entering  the  Vaza  Harris  8  in.  from  its  mouth. 

Sergipe,  or  Sergipe  -  del  -  Key,  {ser-zher.-pa’ ,)  a  marit. 
prov.  of  Brazil,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  and  extend¬ 
ing  from  Hat.  10° 30'  to  ll°  32'  S. ;  area,  31,968  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Sao  Francisco,  Vaza  Barris,  Sergipe,  and  Cotin- 
diba.  Surface,  mountainous,  except  along  the  coast ; 
soil,  fertile  in  the  valleys  and  lowlands.  iY»d._  Cotton, 
sugar,  manioc,  tobacco,  rice,  and  flax.  Cap.  Sao  Chris- 
tovao  or  Sergipe.  Pop.  abt.  295,000. 

Sergius  I,  (-je'us,)  Pope.  b.  in  Syria,  abt.  630,  succeeded 
Conova  in  687.  He  opposed  the  canons  of  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  whereupon  Justinian  II.  sent  his  gen¬ 
eral-in-chief  to  arrest  Sergius;  hut  the  exarch  of  Ka¬ 
velina  protected  the  Pope,  who  humanely  interposed  to 
save  tlie  life  of  Justinian's  envoy.  He  instituted  several 
ceremonies  and  established  various  churches  at  Koine. 
D.  at  Rome,  701. 

Seroius  II..  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  succeeded  Gregory 
IV.  in  844  He  was  elected  without  the  authorization 
of  the  Einperer  Lothaire,  who  dispatched  an  army  into 
Italy,  under  the  command  of  his  son  Louis.  But  the 
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Pope  succeeded  in  inducing  that  prince  to  retire,  after 
having  crowned  him  King  of  Italy.  Shortly  afterwards, 
tiie  Saracens  from  Africa  ascended  the  Tiber,  and  rav¬ 
aged  the  environs  of  Rome,  but  were  prevented  from  gain¬ 
ing  an  entrance  into  the  city  itself,  in  consequence  of  the 
defence  offered  by  t lie  walls  which  surrounded  it,.  1).  847. 

Sergius  III.,  became  Pope  in  904,  through  the  influence  of 
tiie  Marquis  of  Tuscany  and  of  the  notorious  Roman  lady, 
Marozia.  These  personages  were  at  the  head  of  a  pow¬ 
erful  party  which  had  deposed  Christopher.  A  son  of 
Sergius,  hy  Marozia,  afterwards  became  Pope  by  the 
title  of  John  X.  The  character  of  this  pontiff  has  been 
variously  represented.  Sergius  D.  911. 

Sergius  IV.,  was  elected  Pope,  in  succession  to  John 
XVIII.,  in  1009.  Under  his  rule,  and  in  consequence  of 
his  exhortation,  tiie  Italian  princes  combined  to  drive 
out  the  Saracens  from  the  country.  In  his  time,  also, 
the  Normans  began  to  enter  Italy.  D.  1012. 

Se  rial,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  consisting  of, 
a  series;  as,  a  serial  publication  or  magazine. 

{Hot.)  In  rows,  or  belonging  to. or  consisting  of,  rows. 

— n.  A  literary  publication  appearing  in  a  series  of  num¬ 
bers  or  parts  ;  also,  a  tale,  or  other  literary  composition, 
published  in  successive  numbers  of  a  periodical. 

Se'rially,  adv.  In  a  serial  order  or  manner  :  by  series 
or  succession  ;  as,  the  work  is  published  serially. 

Se  riate,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  constituting, 
a  series  or  succession  ;  arranged  in  a  series. 

Se'rlately,  adv.  In  a  regular  sequence  or  series ;  con¬ 
secutively. 

Seria  tim,  adv.  [Rat.]  In  regular  order  or  series. 

Sericeous,  ( se-rish'us ,)  a.  [Lat.  sericeus ,  from  sericum , 
silk.]  Pertaining,  or  having  references  to  silk;  consisting 
of  silk  ;  silken  :  silky  ;  as,  sericMUs  filaments. 

(Hot.)  Presenting  a  superficies  of  soft,  silky  hairs, 
lying  close  to  the  base  :  as,  a  sericeous  leaf. 

Sericulture,  ( ser'i-kiVt-yur ,)  n.  [Lat.  Seres ,  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  and  cultura ,  culture.]  The  rearing  or  culture  of 
silk-worms.  See  Supplement. 

Serido,  (sa-ree'do,)  a  river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the  prov. 
of  Parahyba,  and  falls  into  the  Piranhas,  30  m.  E.  of 
Villa  Nova  do  Principe  after  a  N.E.  course  of  120  m. 

Series,  (# e'rez,)  n.  sing,  and  pi.  [Lat.]  A  continued  or 
connected  succession  of  things  in  the  same  order,  and 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  each  other;  a  sequence; 
order;  course;  a  line,  link,  or  row  of  things  in  order  of 
succession  ;  as,  a  series  of  triumphs,  a  series  of  calamities. 

{Math.)  A  number  of  arithmetical  or  algebraic  terms 
in  succession,  increasing  or  diminishing  according  to  a 
certain  law.  Series  derive  their  names  from  the  laws 
which  govern  the  formation  of  their  respective  terms. 
Thus,  an  arithmetical  series  is  one  whose  consecutive 
terms  have  a  common  difference  ;  a  harmonic  series  one 
of  which  every  three  successive  terms  are  in  a  harmonic 
proportion.  A  geometric  series  is  one  every  term  of 
which  has  a  constant  ratio  to  the  preceding  one  ;  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  family  of  recurring  series,  in  which  each 
term  is  a  constant  function  of  oue  or  more  preceding 
terms. 

{Chem.)  The  first  chemist  who  arranged  organic  sub¬ 
stances  in  series  whose  numbers  differed  by  equal  incre¬ 
ments  or  decrements  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  or  oxygen, 
was  Dr.  James  Schiel,of  St.  Louis,  in  the  U  S.,  although 
the  credit  of  having  originated  this  important  method  of 
classifying  organic  compound  is  generally  given  to  Ger- 
hardt.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  list  of  all  the 
series  which  have  been  established  of  late  years  in  or¬ 
ganic  chemistry :  the  most  important  of  them  will  he 
found  under  Homologous  Series  and  Tsologous  Series. 

Ser'in,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Fr  name  for  the  Canary-bird,  q.  v. 

Sorinasi'htir'.  See  Cashmere. 

Seringa  pat  a  in',  (“  city  of  Vishnu,”)  a  decayed  town 
and  fortress  of  British  India,  S.  of  the  river  Krishna, 
formerly  cap.  of  Mysore;  Lat.  12°  25'  N.,  Lon.  76°  45'  E. 
It  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Cavery,  4  m.  long  and 
1V£  broad,  250  m.  W.S.W.  of  Madras.  It  was  stormed  by 
the  British  in  1799,  on  which  occasion  Tippoo-Saib  and 
most  of  the  garrison  were  killed. 

Sorino,  ( sai-re/no ,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Princi- 
pato-Ulteriore,  on  the  Sabato,  6  m.  S.S.E.  of  Avellino; 
pop  8,000. 

Serio-eom  ie,  Serio-com'ical,  a.  Possessing  an 
admixture  of  seriousness  and  comicality;  partaking! 
both  of  jest  ami  earnest ;  as,  a  serio-comic  poem. 

Se'riuiiH,  a.  [Fr.  strieux.  from  Lat.  serins  ]  Grave; 
solemn  ;  sedate  ;  thoughtful  ;  earnest ;  characterized  by 
gravity  of  manner  or  disposition  ;  not  light,  giddy,  gay, 
or  volatile:  as,  a  serious  person.  —  Being  in  earnest; 
really  intending  what  is  expressed  or  implied;  not  jest¬ 
ing  or  assuming  falsely  or  pretentiously;  as,  to  take  a 
serious  view  of  a  question.  —  Of  weight  or  importance  ; 
momeutous;  onerous;  weighty ;  grave ;  not  irrelevant, 
trifling,  or  inconsequential ;  as.  this  is  really  a  serious 
matter.  —  Hence,  fraught  with  risk  or  apprehension; 
implying  danger;  as,  it  may  prove  a  serious  drawback 
to  our  success. 

Se'riously.  adv.  In  a  serious  manner ;  gravely  ;  sol¬ 
emnly  ;  in  earnest ;  in  an  important  degree  ;  momen¬ 
tously  ;  without  frivolity,  levity,  or  volatility;  as,  do 
you  seriously  mean  it? 

S<»  rioii**iie<*K,  n.  State,  quality,  or  condition  of  being 
serious  ;  gravity  of  manner  or  of  mind;  absence  of  tri¬ 
fling,  levity, or  frivolity;  earnest  attention,  particularly 
to  religious  concerns;  as,  “that  spirit  of  religion  and 
seriousness  vanished  all  at  once.”  —  Atterbury. 

Serjeant,  ( sarjent ,)  n.  [See  Sergeant  ]  {Eng.  Law.) 
A  barrister  of  the  highest  rank  as  a  special  pleader. 

King's  or  Queen's  Serjeant ,  one  or  more  of  the  ser- 
jeants-at-law,  whose  presumed  duty  is  to  plead  for  the 
Crown  in  causes  of  a  public  nature,  as  indictments  for 
high  treason,  Ac.;  —  the  title  is  now  merely  honorary. 


Serjeant-at-arms,  in  certain  legislative  assemblies,  a 
functionary  who  carries  into  effect  the  commands  of  the  I 
body,  in  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  punishment 
of  offenders. 

Serjeant  surgeon,  in  England,  a  servant-surgeon,  or 
chief  surgeon  to  the  sovereign. 

{Mil.)  See  Sergeant,  the  more  correct  orthography. 

KerniMle.  (suir-mt'dai,)  a  town  of  N  Italy,  prov.  of  Man¬ 
tua,  on  the  Po,  9  ill.  E  S.K.  of  Revere ;  pop.  6,000. 

Ner'iuon.  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  senna,  from  sero ,  to  join  or  con- 
nect.J  A  discourse  delivered  in  public  by  a  clergyman  j 
for  the  purpose  of  imparting  religious  instruction:  a1 
written  religious  discourse  or  exordium  :  as,  to  preach  a 
sermon.  (See  Preaching.) — Hence, colloquially, a  serious 
exhortation  ;  a  set  address  or  exordium  on  one’s  deport¬ 
ment  or  duty  ;  —  generally  used  in  a  depreciatory  sense ; 
as,  a  curtain  lecture  is  a  wife’s  sermon. 

— v.  a.  To  tutor  :  to  lesson  ;  to  teach  dogmatically. 

Kermoii'ic.  Soriiion'ical,  a.  Grave  and  didactic, 
and,  generally,  dogmatic;  resembling,  or  partaking  of, 
the  character  of  a  sermon  ;  as,  sermonic  dissertations. 

Ser  monisli,  a.  Like,  or  partaking  of  the  quality  of,  a 
sermon. 

Ser moiii*!.  Ser'iiionizer,  n.  One  who  writes  or 
delivers  sermons ;  a  preacher;  an  expounder  of  scrip¬ 
tural  doctrines  or  moral  precepts. 

Ser'monize,  v.  a.  To  affect  or  influence  by  means  of  a 
sermon  or  religious  discourse  ;  as,  to  sermonize  a  person 
asleep. 

— v.  n.  To  make,  compose,  or  write  a  sermon,  or  sermons  ; 
to  preach  a  sermon.  —  To  inculcate  rigid  rules  of  moral 
or  social  propriety ;  as,  a  sermonizing  preceptor. 

Seron',  Senioii',  n.  [Fr.  strron ;  Sp.  ser  on.]  A  pack¬ 
age  made  of  raw  hide,  for  packing  drugs  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles;  as,  a  se.ron  of  indigo. 

{Com  )  A  weight  varying  with  the  substance  to  which 
it  is  applied;  thus,  a  se.ron  of  almonds  is  a  quantity  of 
abt.  87%  lbs.;  of  unise-seed,  from  3  to  4  cwt  ;  of  Castile 
soap,  from  200%  to  300-%  lbs.  —  Also,  an  Alricau  weight 
of  185*55  grains.  —  Simmonds. 

Seros'ity,  n.  [Fr.  serositc.)  (Physiol.)  The  liquid 
which  exudes  from  the  serum  of  the  blood  when  it  is 
coagulated  by  heat.  It  is  water  holding  some  of  the 
salts  of  the  blood  and  a  trace  of  albumeu  in  solution. 

Se'rous,  a.  [Fr .  sereux.  See  Serum.]  Thin  ;  watery; 
resembling  whey  ;  —  said  of  that  part  of  the  blood  which, 
iu  coagulation,  separates  from  the  grumous  or  red 
part. — Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  serum. 

Serous Jluids.  {Physiol,  and  Med.)  See  Supp’t. 

Serous  membrane.  {Anat.)  See  Membrane. 

Ser'|>a.  a  fortified  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  of  Alentejo, 
on  the  Guudiana,  17  m.  E.S  E  of  Beja;  pop.  6,000. 

Ser  pent,  n.  [  Fr. ;  bat.  serpens,  creeping.]  (Zool.)  An 
Ophidian.  See  Serpents. 

— Metaphorically,  a  subtle  or  malicious  person,  or  one  who 
is  guilty  of  baseness  or  treachery. 

{Pymtechny.)  A  kind  of  firework,  which  passes 
through  the  air  with  a  serpentine  motion,  and  makes  a 
sort  of  sihillant  noise. 

{Astron.)  There  are  no  less  than  four  kinds  of  ser¬ 
pents  placed  among  the  constellations.  The  first  is 
Hydra,  w  hich  is  situated  S.  of  the  Zodiac,  below  Cancer, 
Leo,  and  Virgo;  the  second  is  Hydrus,  which  is  situated 
near  the  S.  Pole;  the  third  is  Draco,  which  is  situated 
about  the  N.  Pole;  and  the  fourth  is  the  serpent  called 
Serpens  Ophiuchi,  situated  chiefly  between  Libra  and 
Corona  Borealis. 

(Musj  A  musical  brass  wind-instrument,  formed 
like  a  serpent,  serving  as  bass  to  the  horns  or  cornets. 
It  is  most  generally  covered  with  leather,  and  has  three 
parts  ;  a  mouthpiece,  neck ,  and  tail.  The  compass  is  two 
octaves,  produced  with  six  holes  stopped  hy  the  fingers. 
This  instrument  is  rarely  employed  in  modern  orches¬ 
tras,  but  is  chiefly  used  for  accompanying  Gregorian 
music  in  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

— a.  Serpent-like;  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  serpent ; 
as,  serpent  mazes  of  deceit.”  —  Pipe. 

— v.  n.  To  coil,  wind,  or  meander  like  a  serpent,  as  a 
river,  (r.) 

Serpenta'ria,  n.  [Fr.  ser  pen  taire.]  {Bot.)  See  Aris- 
toi.ochia. 

Serpenta'ria,  an  islet  of  the  Mediterranean,  off  the 
S.E.  coast  of  Sardinia. 

Serpenta'rius,  or  Ophiuehta,  n.  {Astron.)  One 
of  the  ancient  constellations  represented  on  the  globe  hy 
the  figure  of  a  man  grasping  a  serpent  in  his  hand.  It 
occupies  a  considerable  space  in  the  mid-heaven,  directly 
south  of  Hercules,  and  west  of  Taurus  Poniatowski. 
Its  centre  is  very  nearly  over  the  equator,  opposite  to 
Orion,  and  comes  to  the  meridian  on  the  26th  of  Jnly.  It 
contains  seventy-four  stars,  including  one  of  the  2d  mag¬ 
nitude,  five  of  the  3d,  and  ten  of  the  4th. 

Ser'pent-eater,  n.  {Zobl.)  See  Secretary-bird. 

Serpent!  form,  a.  [Lat.  serpens,  serpent,  and 
forma,  form.]  Possessing,  or  presenting,  the  form  of  a 
serpent. 

Serpentigenous,  (- tTj'e-nus ,)  a.  [From  Lat.  serpens , 
and  gmere,  gignere. ,  to  procreate.]  Serpent-bred;  be¬ 
gotten  of  a  serpent. 

Serpent  in-e,  a.  [Fr.  ser pentin,  from  Lat.  ser  pent  inns.) 
Resembling,  or  pertaining  to,  a  serpent ;  winding  in  vari- 
0118 circumvolutions  like  a  moving  serpent ;  twisted  like 
a  serpent;  having  the  color  or  properties  of  a  serpent ; 
spiral;  meandering;  tortuous;  anfractuous;  as,  a  ser¬ 
pentine  motion,  serpentine  mazes. 

S.  tongue.  ( Par.)  A  horse’s  tongue,  when  constantly 
in  motion  under  or  over  the  hit,  after  the  manner  of  a 
serpent.  —  S.  verse.  {Poet.)  A  verse  which  begins  and 
terminates  with  the  same  word. 

—A  meandering  or  winding  stream,  or  sheet  of  lake 
water 
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Ser'pentlne,  n.  {Ord.)  A  cannon  of  the  16th  and 
16th  ceuturies.  somewhat  larger  than  the  culverin. 

{Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia,  found  hi  com¬ 
pact  masses,  tinged  with  black,  red,  and  green  spots.  It 
takes  a  high  polish,  and  is  coming  into  very  general  use 
for  ornamental  purposes.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  England,  where  there  are  several  extensively- 
worked  mines.  It.  takes  its  name  from  the  resemblance 
it  bears  to  the  skin  of  certain  serpents. 

— v.  n.  To  serpentize  ;  to  move  in  the  manner  of  a  serpent. 

Ser'pentinely,  adv.  In  a  winding,  meandering,  or 
serpentine  manner. 

&er'pentiiious,a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  resem¬ 
bling  serpents  in  character. 

Ser  pentize.  v.  a  To  turn  or  wind,  like  a  serpent,  in 
a  tortuousor  anfractuous  manner >  to  meander, as  a  river. 

Serpent  River,  in  British  America,  flows  W  £  YY., 
entering  the  N.  channel  of  Lake  Huron,  30  in.  YY*.  of  La 
Cloche. 

Ser'pent  ry,  n.  A  winding  or  twisting,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  serpent. 

— A  place  infested  or  haunted  by  serpents. 

Ser  pents,  n.  pi.  ( Zool )  The  common  name  applied 
hy  Cuvier  ti  the  Ophidians,  or  Ophidia,  and  comprising 
iu  his  classification  the  third  order  of  reptiles.  The  gen¬ 
eral  form  of  a  &  consists  of  a  head,  a  body,  and  a  tail,  in 
one  lengthened  hone,  without  any  extremities,  though 
there  are  sometimes  membranes  to  the  bead  or  neck, 
which  admit  of  being  inflated  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  The  skeleton  is  simple  in  them,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  skull,  tiie  spinal  column  and  the  hones  of  the 
head.  The  skull  is  small,  and  the  brain  is  also  small, 
and  very  imperfectly  developed,  a  fact  which  renders 
naturalists  averse  to  the  idea  that  the  S.  is  a  good  em¬ 
blem  of  cunning  or  wisdom.  The  mouth  is.  in  every 
case,  merely  a  prehensile  instrument,  and  not  a  killing, 
or  even  wounding,  one;  for,  al though  the  stroke  of  tiie 
poison-fang  of  a  S.  is  often  of  the  most  deadly  character, 
it  is  only  so  through  the  poison  which  it  discharges. 
The  teeth  of  .S’  are  adapted  for  piercing  and  holding,  but 
not  for  dividing  or  bruising;  and,  consequently,  the  ani¬ 
mals  belonging  to  this  ord»*r  swallow  their  prey  whole; 
the  jaws  of  S.  being  united  hy  ligaments,  a  conformation 
which  gives  them  the  power  of  dilating  their  jaws  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  swallow  bodies  larger  than  them¬ 
selves.  S.  are  divided  into  venomous  and  71  on -venomous  ; 
and  the  former  are  divided  again  into  venomous  with 
many  maxillary  teeth,  and  venomous  with  isolated  fangs. 
The  venomous  S.  with  isolated  fangs  present  a  very 
peculiar  structure  in  their  organs  of  mandneation  (  Fig. 
2341 ).  Their  superior  maxillary  bones  are  very  small,  car¬ 
ried  on  a  long  ped¬ 
icle,  analogous  to 
the  external  ptery¬ 
goid  apophysis  of 
the  spheroid  bone, 
and  very  movable. 

Here  are  fixed  two 
pointed  teeth, 
pierced  with  a  small 
canal,  which  give 
issue  to  a  liquor  se- 
creted  by  a  consider- 
able  gland  situated 
under  tiie  eye.  It 
is  tiiis  liquor  which, 
when  shed  into  the 
wound  made  by  the 
bite  of  the  serpent, 
produces  effects 
more  or  less  fatal, 
according  to  the  species  which  has  inflicted  the  wound. 
The  fangs  are  concealed  in  a  fold  of  the  gum  when  the 
S  does  not  wish  to  use  them;  and  there  are  behind  it 
many  germs,  destined  to  fix  themselves  in  their  turn,  in 
order  to  replace  them  if  they  should  he  broken  in  the 
wound  they  make.  In  the  uon-venomons,  the  branches 
of  the  upper  jaw  are  furnished  throughout  their  length, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  palatine  branch¬ 
es,  with  fixed  teeth,  which  are  not  pierced.  There  are, 
therefore,  lour  nearly  equal  rows  of  these  teeth 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  inouth.  and  two  in  the 
lower.  All  the  venomous  species  bring  forth  their 
young  alive,  in  consequence  of  the  egg  being  hatched 
internally  before  it  is  laid;  whence  their  general 
name  of  vipers,  a  contraction  of  vivipares.  The 
venomous  S.,  with  many  maxillary  teeth,  have  the  jaws 
organized  and  armed  nearly  as  in  the  innoxious ; 
but  the  species  have  the  first ‘of  their  maxillary  teeth 
greater  than  the  others,  and  pierced  so  as  t-o  conduct  the 
venom  iu  the  same  manner  as  is  effected  in  the  venom¬ 
ous  serpents  with  isolated  fangs.  The  S.,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception  (the  Deirodon ,  which  feeds  on  the  eggs  of  birds), 
subsist  on  living  prey,  and,  whether  venomons  or  non- 
venomous,  have  their  teeth,  as  might  be  expected,  ad¬ 
mirably  constructed  and  arranged  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  their  prey  and  assisting  in  deglutition.  The 
trachea  of  the  S.  i«  quite  long;  their  heart  situated  very 
far  backward  ;  and  the  greater  number  have  only  one 
lengthy  lung,  with  the  vestige  of  a  second.  The  tongue 
has  gn-at  powers  of  mobility  and  extension,  and  termi¬ 
nates  in  two  cartilaginous  points.  The  skin  in  different 
genera  is  annulated,  coriaceous,  or  granulated,  or  most 
frequently  covered  with  scales.  The  powers  of  digestion 
are  so  slow,  that  one  meal,  in  many  cases,  serves  for 
weeks,  or  even  for  months.  The  structure  of  the  verte¬ 
bral  column  of  the  S.  is  different  from  that  of  ati.v  other 
animal  ;  the  most  perfect  specimens  being  found  in  the 
great  crushing  S.,  which  kill  their  prey  hy  compressing 
it  in  their  folds,  and  are  so  constructed  as  to  give  them  the 
fullest  latitude  of  action.  The  shell  of  the  egg  in  the 
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Oviparous  »V.  is  soft,  like  the  eggs  of  the  common  hen 
when  she  has  not  enough  calcareous  aliment:  are  often 
more  than  thirty  in  number,  and  are  connected  by  a  sort 
of  viscous  matter,  which  coagulates  and  joins  them  in  a 
kind  of  chain.  The  surface  of  the  brain  of  S.  is  nearly 
smooth,  and  without  sinuosities  or  circumvolutions. 
Their  organs  of  touch,  taste,  smell,  and  hearing  appear 
to  be  dull,  if  not  defective,  while  that  of  sight  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  acute.  S.  can  creep,  glide,  grasp,  suspend  them¬ 
selves,  erect  themselves,  leap,  dart,  bound,  swim,  and 
dive.  Cold  latitudes  do  not  agree  with  them;  it  is  in 
warm  climates  that  their  numbers,  their  venom,  and 
their  volume,  attain  their  maximum. 

Ner  |>enK  (Isle  of,)  in  the  Black  Sea,  opposite  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube. 

Ser  pent’s  Tongue,  ».  (Hot.)  The  Adder’s  Tongue. 
See  Ophiog loss  ace  as. 

Nerplionto,  or  Ser'ptio,  (sairfan'to,)  an  island  of 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  25  m.  W.  of  Syra;  Lat.  37°  10' 
N.,  Lon.  24°  30'  E.  Area,  20  sq.  in,  Pop.  000. 

Serpigliious,(fi/S)a.  [Fr.  serpigineux.]  (J led.)  Af¬ 
fected  with  ringworm. 

fcer'polet,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Wild  Thyme. 

fterpook  liov.  or  Ser|»tieliov«  (ser-poo-kov\)*  town 
of  European  Russia,  govt  of  Moscow,  on  the  Oka,  60  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Moscow.  Manuf.  Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  ! 
fabrics.  I*op.  13,000. 

&er'|»nla,  n;  pi.  Serpulad<g.  (ZmV.)  A  genus  and 
family  of  Annelidtp,  whose  organs  of  respiration  are  in 
tufts  attached  to  the  head  and  anterior  part  of  the  l»ody. 
In  most  cases,  they  live  in  tubes,  and  hence  are  often 
called  TubicolH’.  In  some  the  tubes  are  calcareous,  in 
others  horny,  the  result  of  trausudation  ;  others,  still, 
are  formed  of  grains  of  sand,  or  other  particles,  bound 
together  by  a  membrane, also  transuded.  The  genus  S. 
has  the  anterior  portion  spread  out  in  the  form  of  a 
disc  armed  on  each  side  witli  bundles  of  coarse  hairs, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  is  a  tuft  of  branchiae 
shaped  like  a  fan,  and  generally  tinged  with  bright 
colors  (Fig.  134  and  2342).  At  the  base  of  each  tuft  is  a 


Fig.  2342.  —  serpula  contortrylicata. 
fleshy  filament,  one  of  which  is  ever  elongated,  and  ex¬ 
panded  at  its  extremity  into  a  disc,  which  serves  as  an 
operculum,  and  seals  up  the  opening  to  the  tube,  when 
the  animal  is  withdrawn  into  it.  The  calcareous  tubes 
of  the  Ser pulse  cover  submarine  bodies.  —  Tenney. 

Ser'|Milite,  n.  (Pal.)  A  petrified  fossil  of  the  genus 
Serpula.  — Jameson. 

Serra'na,  and  Kerranil'la,  two  small  islands  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  bet  Lat.  14°  and  16°  N.,  Lon.  80°  W. 

Ser'rate,  Ser'rated,  a.  (Bot.)  See  Leaf. 

Ser'rafure*  n.  [Lat.  serratura,  a  sawing.]  A  notching 
cut  in  the  edge  of  anything,  after  the  manner  of  those 
between  the  teeth  of  a  saw;  as,  the  serratures  of  a  leaf. 

Serre,  (sair.)  a  river  of  France,  dept,  of  Ardennes,  which, 
after  a  W.  course  of  50  ni.,  joins  the  Oise  near  La  Fere. 

fterrito.  or  Jaguarao,  (xer-ree'to,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  75 
in.  S.  W.  of  Rio  Grande ;  pop.  abt.  4,000. 

Ser'r©  Fri'o,  or  Villa  de  Principe,  a  town  of  Brazil, 
130  m.  N.N.E.  of  Ouro-Preto;  pop.  abt.  5,000. 

Ker'rulate,  fter'rnlateo*  a.  (Bot.)  See  Leaf. 

Serriila'tion,  n.  State  or  condition  of  having  minute 
notches,  like  a  fine  saw. 

Serto'rius,  Quintus,  a  distinguished  Roman  general, 
was  a  native  of  Nnrsia,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines. 
He  served  under  Marius  in  the  Cimbric  war,  afterwards 
in  Spain,  and  was  made  qufestor,  B.  c.  91.  He  joined  the 
party  of  Marius  in  the  Civil  War.  and  commanded  the 
Cimia  at  the  siege  of  Rome,  n.  c.  87  ;  but  was  indignant 
at  tiie  atrocious  proscription  which  followed.  The  li¬ 
cense  and  cruelty  of  the  slaves  especially  excited  his 
disgust,  and  he  fell  on  them  and  slew  several  thousand. 
Appointed  pr«etor  in  83,  ho  went  soon  after  to  Spain, 
where  his  courage  and  skill  as  a  soldier  were  well  known. 
He  had,  however,  to  retire  before  the  forces  of  Sulla, 
and  went  to  Africa;  but  on  the  invitation  of  the  Lasi- 
tanians,  returned  and  put  himself  at  their  head  to  fight 
for  independence.  His  progress  was  rapid  :  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  established 
a  senate,  founded  a  school  at  Osca  for  the  education  of  I 
young  Spaniards  in  Greek  and  Roman  learning,  and  toj 
increase  the  superstitious  reverence  of  the  people  fori 


his  person,  gave  out  that  he  had  communications  with 
the  gods  through  the  white  fawn  which  always  accom¬ 
panied  him.  Metellus  Pius  was  sent  against  him  in  7^. 
but  could  effect  nothing;  two  years  later  Pom pey  joined 
Metellus,  but  S.,  reinforced  by  Perperna,  held  out 
against  both  till  72.  He  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Mithridates,  which  caused  fresh  alarm  at  Rome.  But 
his  influence  and  popularity  were  shaken  by  bis  despotic 
acts,  and  especially  by  the  massacre  of  all  the  scholars 
at  Osca;  and  he  was  assassinated  by  Perperna,  his  ally, 
at  a  banquet,  b.  c.  72. 

Se'rum.  n.  [Lat.]  (Anal,  and  Med.)  The  watery  part 
of  the  blood,  which  separates  from  and  floats  around  the 
clot,  or  crassamentum ,  when  the  blood  is  drawn  from 
the  body.  When,  by  a  diseased  action,  S.  is  poured  out 
in  the  brain,  it  produces  serous  apoplexy;  when  effused 
into  the  chest,  hydrothorax  ;  and  into  the  abdomen,  as¬ 
cites,  or  dropsy. 

S^rum  of  milk ,  the  whey,  or  serous  fluid  which  re¬ 
mains  after  the  removal  of  the  caseiue  and  butter. 

Seruys',  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Lake  co.,  abt.  35  in.  N. 
W.  of  Chicago. 

Serv'able,  a.  That  may  be  served.  —  Susceptible  of 
being  preserved. 

Ser'val,  n.  (ZoOl.)  The  Felix  serval ,  a  fierce  and  rapa¬ 
cious  animal,  native  of  India  and  Thibet.  It  resides 
principally  among  trees;  leaping  with  great  agility 
from  one  to  another,  and  pursuing  birds.  It  resembles 
tlie  panther  in  its  spots,  but  the  lynx  in  its  size,  the 
robustness  of  its  make,  and  the  shortness  of  its  tail. 

Servaii,  (St.,)  (sair'va,)  a  seaport-town  of  France, 
dept,  of  Ile-et-Vilaine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kauce,  1  m. 
S.  of  St.  Malo;  pop.  12,709. 

.Serv  ant,  n.  [Fr.,  from  servir — Lat.  servus,  a  slave.] 
One  who  serves;  especially,  a  domestic  or  menial:  a 
person  who  attends  another  for  the  purpose  of  perform¬ 
ing  menial  offices  for  him,  or  who  is  employed  by  another 
for  such  offices,  or  for  other  labor,  and  is  subject  to  bis 
command;  an  employ^;  a  subordinate  assistant  or 
helper;  as,  to  hire  or  engage  a  servant.  (This  word  is 
most  generally  employed  in  thesenseof  a  domestic  help  or 
menial.)  —  One  iu  a  state  of  subjection  to  another;  a 
drudge.  —  Hence,  a  person  of  low,  mean  condition,  or 
base,  iguoble  spirit. 

Servant  of  servants ,  one  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree 
of  servitude. —  Your  servant ,  your  humble  servant ,  your 
obedient  servant ,  phrases  of  formal  civility  or  courtesy, 
used,  for  the  most  part,  in  epistolary  correspondence, 
and  generally  meaning  nothing. 

Ser'vant-girl,  Ser'van t-m;ti<I.  n.  A  female  help 
or  domestic:  a  maid-servant. 

Ser'van t-man,  n. ;  pi.  Servant-men.  A  male  menial 
or  domestic ;  a  man-servant ;  a  body-servant. 

Ser'vantry,  n.  A  body  of  servauts  taken  in  the  col¬ 
lective  sense. 

Serve,  v.  a.  [Fr  .servir;  Lat.  servire ,  from  servus,  a 
slave.]  To  work  for  and  obey;  to  bestow  the  labor  of 
body  and  mind  in  the  employment  of ;  to  minister  to;  to 
subserve;  to  perform  official  duties  to  ;  to  attend  at  the 
command  of ;  to  wait  on  ;  to  help  ;  to  aid  ;  to  assist ;  to 
perform  duties  in  the  employment  of,  or  required  in; 
also,  specifically,  to  render  spiritual  obedience  and  wor¬ 
ship  to.  —  To  yield  obedience  to  servilely  or  meanly  ;  to 
be  subservient  or  subordinate  to ;  to  act  or  appear  as  the 
inferior  of.  —  To  supply  with  food  :  to  attend  at  meals  ; 
to  wait  upon  in  the  service  of  the  table;  as,  to  serve 
one’s  guests.  —  Hence,  to  produce,  arrange,  deal,  or  dis¬ 
tribute,  as  a  portion  of  anything,  especially  of  dressed 
food;  —  usually  before  up  or  out ;  as,  to  serve  up  din¬ 
ner,  to  serve  out  provisions.  —  To  perform  duties  in  the 
service  of;  to  give  assistance  to  by  good  offices;  to  do 
the  duties  required  in  or  for ;  as,  to  serve  one’s  country 
in  time  of  war.  —  To  be  of  use  to;  to  benefit;  to  con¬ 
tribute  or  conduce  to  ;  to  advance  ;  to  further ;  to  pro¬ 
mote  ;  to  be  sufficient  for  ;  to  satisfy  ;  to  content ;  as,  a 
small  sum  will  serve  for  present  needs.  —  To  be  in  the 
place  of  anything  to  one;  to  do  duty  for;  to  answer 
as  substitute  for;  as,  this  will  serve  my  purpose  as  well 
as  another.  —  To  treat ;  to  act  toward  ;  to  requite  ;  to 
conduct  one’s  self  to  ;  as,  he  served  me  well. 

To  serve,  an  attachment.  (Law.)  To  levy  a  writ  of 
attachment  on  the  person  or  goods  of,  by  seizure  or  re¬ 
plevin.  —  To  serve  an  execution ,  to  levy  an  execution  on 
lands,  goods,  or  person,  by  taking  forcible  possession. — 
To  serve  a  process  or  writ,  to  read  it  in  person  before  the 
party  concerned,  so  as  to  give  him  due  notice,  or  to 
leave  an  attested  copy  with  him,  or  his  solicitor,  or  at 
his  usual  place  of  address.  —  To  serine  a  warrant ,  to  read 
such  document  to, and  thereupon  seize  the  person  against 
whose  body  it  is  issued.  —  To  serve,  an  office,  to  discharge 
a  public  function ;  as,  to  serve  as  nuiyor  two  years  in 
succession.  —  To  serve  a  rope.  (Naut.)  To  wind,  as 
service-leather,  &c.,  round  it,  as  a  preventive  against 
friction.  —  To  serve  one  out ,  to  retaliate  upon;  to  re¬ 
quite  ;  to  give  tit  for  tat  for ;  as,  I  will  serve  him  out  one 
of  these  days.  —  To  serve  one's  self  of,  to  avail  one’s  self; 
to  make  use  of ;  to  cause  to  subserve  ;  —  a  Gallicism  ;  as, 
“  they  would  serve  themselves  of  tills  form.”  (Taylor.) 

—  To  serve  the  time,  to  act  as  a  time-server :  to  be  guided 
by  the  requirements  of  the  moment,  rather  than  by 
one’s  duty  ;  to  comply  with,  as  a  matter  of  expediency. 

— v.  n.  To  be  a  servant,  bondman,  or  slave;  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  labor  or  other  business  for  another:  to  be  in 
subservience  or  subjection  to. — To  wait  upon  ;  to  attend  ; 
to  perform  menial  or  domestic  offices  to  another;  to  act 
as  servant  to  ;  as,  some  people  require  constant  serving. 

—  To  perforin  duties,  as  in  the  military  or  naval,  or  any 
civil  service  or  office;  to  discharge  the  requirements  de¬ 
manded  by  any  official  position  or  employment; — specifi¬ 
cally,  to  act  as  a  soldier,  seaman.  &c. ;  as,  many  gentle¬ 
men  of  fortune  served  as  volunteers  in  the  ruuks.  To 


answer ;  to  accomplish  an  end  ;  to  be  of  use ;  to  suit;  t© 
Conduce;  as,  when  opportunity  serves  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  you.  —  To  officiate  or  minister;  to  do  the  honors  of; 
as,  he  served  as  chairman  at  the  dinner. 

»Serv'er,  n.  One  who  serves.  —  That  which  serves;  a 
salver,  waiter,  or  plate  for  carrying  tilings  upon. 

Ser  via,  (anc.  Mcesia-Sufte.i'ior,)  a  principality  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Turkey,  between  Lat  42°  21'  and  45°  N.,  Lon.  19° 
10'  and  22°  4.V  E..  having  N.  the  Danube,  which  sep¬ 
arates  it  from  Hungary,  E.  Wallachia  and  Bulgaria,  8. 
Koumeliu  and  Bosnia,  and  YV.  Bosnia;  area,  12,000  sq. 
m.  The  surface  is  generally  mountainous  and  well- 
wooded,  with  numerous  fertile  tracts.  Rivers.  Danube, 
Save,  Morava,  and  Drina.  Prod.  Wheat,  barley,  oats, 
rice,  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco.  Min.  Iron  ami  salt. 
Manuf.  Woollen,  cotton,  and  hardware.  Chief  towns. 
Belgrade,  the  cap  ,  Scmendria.  Nissa,  Jogodina*  Kraga- 
jewaez,  and  Poschega.  The  inhabitants  nearly  all  be¬ 
long  to  tlie  Greek  Church.  They  are  distinguished  for 
their  vigor  of  frame,  their  personal  valor,  love  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  glowing  poetical  spirit.  Their  manners  and 
mode  of  life  are  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  strongly 
prepossess  a  stranger  iu  their  favor.  They  rank 
among  the  most  gifted  and  promising  members  of  the 
Slavic  family.  The  Servian  language,  or  «$ 'erb,  called 
also  the  Illyrian,  belongs  to  one  of  the  four  great 
divisions  of  the  Slavic  family,  and  is  more  nearly  allied 
to  Russian  than  to  Polish  or  Bohemian.  It  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  other  members  of  its  division  by  the 
predominance  of  vowels,  and  consequently  by  its  soft, 
melodious  resonance.  This  character  it  owes  in  part  to 
the  influence  of  the  Italian  and  Greek  languages  —  the 
former  influence  being  the  result  of  commercial  inter¬ 
course  ;  the  latter,  of  community  of  religious  belief. — 
Hist.  The  Serin, 
or  Serbs,  a  tribe 
of  Slavonians,  re¬ 
ceived  some  land 
south  of  the  Dan¬ 
ube  from  the  Em¬ 
peror  Leo  VI.  in 
the  loth  century. 

Tlie  Greeks  failed 
in  an  attempt  to 
reduce  Servia  un¬ 
der  their  control 
in  the  11th  cent. 

Pope  Honorius 
III.  erected  Servia 
into  an  indepen¬ 
dent  kingdom  in 
1217.  The  Servi¬ 
ans,  Hungarians, 
and  other  Chris¬ 
tian  nations,  were 
defeated  iu  the 
plain  of  Kossova 
in  Sept.,  1389,  by 
the  Turks,  who,  in 
the  next  century, 
reduced  the  whole 
country  under 
their  sway  ;  and  it 
remained  a  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  empire  with 
but  slight  inter¬ 
ruption  u  n  t  i  1 
1717.  Austriacon- 
quered  part  of 
Servia  in  1718,  but  had  to  resign  it  in  1730.  In  1789  Mar¬ 
shal  Laudohn  took  again  Belgrade,  which  was  restored 
to  the  Sultan  in  1791.  In  1805  the  Servians  roseagainstthe 
Turks  and  expelled  them.  Their  leader,  George  Czerny, 
ruled  S.  until  1813,  when  tlie  Turks  compelled  him  to  fly 
from  the  country.  Another  insurrection  broke  out  iu 
1815,  when  the  country  secured  its  independence.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  March,  30. 1856,  S.  was  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  succession  to 
the  throne  of  S.  was  declared  hereditary  in  the  family 
ofObrenovitch  by  the  National  Skuptchina,  Sept.  1, 1861. 
A  dispute  with  the  Turks,  which  broke  out  iu  Belgrade, 
June  15.  1862,  was  terminated  by  an  armistice,  June  18. 
Negotiations  were  subsequently  entered  into  between 
the  Porte  and  the  Powers  engaged  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
of  1856,  by  which  the  Turks  agreed  (Sept. 4)  to  evacuate 
two  of  their  six  fortresses  in  Servia,  reserving  to  them¬ 
selves  tlie  right  of  holding  garrisons  in  Belgrade,  Fetis- 
lav,  Schabatz,  and  Semendria.  A  new  constitution  was 
granted  to  the  people  by  Obrenovitch  IV.,  who  succeeded 
to  the  throne  by  the  election  of  the  Servian  National  As¬ 
sembly,  alter  the  assassination  of  his  uncle,  Prince  Mi¬ 
chael  Obrenovitch  III.,  in  1868.  P.  1,22'^UOO.  Seep. 2310. 

Service.  ( ser'vis ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  servitium ,  from  servus, 
a  slave,  servant.]  Act  of  one  who  serves;  business, 
duty,  office,  attendance,  or  condition  of  a  servant;  labor 
of  body,  or  of  body  and  mind,  performed  at  the  command 
of  a  superior,  or  in  pursuance  of  duty,  or  for  the  benefit  of 
another;  actual  employment  of  a  servant ;  anything  done 
by  way  of  duty  to,  or  attendance  on,  a  superior  or  em¬ 
ployer;  also,  spiritual  obedience  and  worship;  as,  a  do¬ 
mestic  act  of  service,  to  go  to  service,  &c. — Actual  duty; 
that  which  is  required  to  be  performed  in  some  office  or 
employment ;  act  or  deed  of  one  who  serves;  labor  ren¬ 
dered  to  another  ;  duty  done  or  demanded  ;  aid,  help,  or 
kindness  afforded  ;  as,  will  you  do  me  a  service  t — That 
performance  of  religious  duty  or  respect  which  God  re¬ 
quires  of  man  ;  public  worship  or  office  of  devotion  ;  offi¬ 
cial  duties  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  religious  rites  or 
ceremonials  appropriate  to  any  event  or  occasion ;  as, 
divine  service,  the  marriage  service,  Ac. —  Hence,  a  musi- 


Fig.  2343.  —  Serb  woman. 
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cal  composition  for  use  in  divine  worship;  also,  the 
books  required  in  the  celebration  of  the  rights  of  re¬ 
ligion ;  as,  a  church  service.  —  Official  function; 
performed  in,  or  having  relation  to,  any  official  charge 
or  employment ;  —  hence,  specifically,  military  duty  by 
land  or  sea;  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  sea¬ 
man,  Ac.;  ns,  the  naval  service,  the  merchant  service  the 
united  services.  Ac. — That  which  imparts  or  promotes 
interest  or  well-being;  benefit,  avail,  or  utility;  useful 
office  or  assistance;  advantage  conferred;  as,  he  ren¬ 
dered  essential  service  in  the  furtherance  of  the  work. 
—  Profession  of  respect  uttered  or  sent ;  devoir  ;  duteous 
expression  of  regard  ;  as,  present  my  humble  service  to 
his  majesty. — Set  or  order  of  dishes,  appointments.  Ac., 
commonly  used  at  table ;  as,  a  dinner  service ,  a  tea  service , 
his  constituents  presented  him  with  a  service  of  plate. 

(Naut.)  Materials  employed  iu  serving  a  rope,  as 
leather,  spun-yarn,  ambroline,  Ac. 

( Bot .)  See  Pyrus,  and  the  Supplement. 

Service  of  a  writ,  process,  warrant,  dr.  (Law.)  The 
execution  of  a  writ  or  process.  See  Serve.  —  To  see  ser¬ 
vice.  (Mil.  and  Xav.)  To  serve  in  actual  collisions  with 
the  enemy ;  to  smell  gunpowder,  or  be  under  fire  in 
practical  warfare;  as,  though  still  young  lie  had  seen 
much  service. 

Ser'vice,  in  Pennsi/lvania ,  a  post-village  of  Beaver  co. 

Serviceable,  a.  That  does  or  performs  service;  that 
imparts  or  promotes  interest,  advantage,  happiness,  or 
any  quality  conducive  to  well-being  ;  useful;  beneficial; 
helpful ;  advantageous  ;  tending  to  the  accomplishment 
of  some  good  end,  use,  or  object ;  as,  a  serviceable  treatise, 
a  serviceable,  suit  of  clothes. —  Adapted  or  prepared  for 
the  performance  of  active  service;  capable  of,  or  fitted 
for,  the  demands  or  exigencies  of  duty;  as,  serviceable 
troops ;  —  hence,  diligent ;  officious ;  pushing ;  energetic ; 
as,  a  serviceable  tool  for  an  act  of  rascality. 

Ser'viceaMoiiess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  ser¬ 
viceable;  usefulness  in  advancing  good,  or  advantage 
of  whatsoever  kind;  practical  helpfulness  or  beneficial¬ 
ness;  as,  the  serviceableness  of  an  operation.  —  Prompt¬ 
ness  to  render  service;  activity;  diligence;  officiousuess. 

Ser'vieeably,  adv.  In  a  serviceable  manner. 

Ser'vice-berry,  n.  The  berry  of  the  Servia-tree.  See 
Pyrus. 

Sor'vio<*-baoU,  n.  A  prayer-  or  hymn-book,  or  missal. 
See  Service. 

Ser'vice-j>ipe,  n.  A  pipe  connecting  main9  with  a 
dwelling,  as  in  gas-pipes  and  the  like. —  Tomlinson. 

Serviette,  (scr-ve-et'.)  n.  A  table-napkin. 

Servile*  (ser'vil.)  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  servilis ,  from  srnws.] 
Such  as  pertains  to  a  servant,  bondman,  or  slave;  such 
as  proceeds  from  dependence,  voluntary  or  involuntary  ; 
slavish;  abject;  mean;  as,  servile  submission.  —  De¬ 
pendent;  held  in  subjection  or  enforced  subordination; 
as,  a  servile  race.  —  Cringing;  fawning;  meanly  obse¬ 
quious;  toad-eating;  basely  or  pitifully  subservient;  as, 
a  servile  sycophant,  servile,  deference,  servile  flattery. 

(Gram.)  Foreign  to  the  original  root;  as.  a  servile 
letter. — Not  itself  articulated,  but  causing  the  lengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  preceding  vowel ;  as,  the  final  e  in  serve. 

— n.  (Gram.)  An  element  which  is  alien  to  the  original 
root,  in  contradistinction  to  radical. 

Servilely,  adv.  In  a  servile  manner;  meanly; 
slavishly;  with  base  submission,  obsequiousness,  or 
sycophancy  ;  with  cringing  subservience  or  deference  to 
another:  as.  he  fawns  servilely  upon  his  employer. 

Ser'vileness,  Servility,  n.  [Fr.  serviliU]  State 
or  quality  of  being  servile  ;  condition  of  a  slave,  serf,  or 
bondman ;  mean  submission  or  subservieuce ;  slavish¬ 
ness;  sycophancy;  abject  obsequiousness  or  slavish 
deference;  toadyism;  as,  servility  to  vulgar  riches. 

Serv'ins>b<mr«l,  n.  (X tut.)  A  flat  piece  of  wood, 
used  in  serving  ropes  on  shipboard. 

Serv'iilgr-flltlhl,  n.  A  female  help  or  domestic  ;  a 
menial  of  the  gentler  sex;  a  servant-maid. 

Serv'in^-mallet,  n.  (Xaut.)  A  wooden  mallet  em¬ 
ployed  in  serving  ropes. 

Serv'iii^-nian,  n. ;  pi.  Serving-men.  A  menial;  a 
male  help  or  domestic;  a  servitor. 

Serv'itor,  n.  [Fr.  serviteur,  from  Lat.  servitor — servio. 
to  serve.]  A  servant;  a  help;  an  attendant;  a  re¬ 
tainer  ;  one  who  acts  or  serves  under  another  ;  a  serving- 
man  ;  as,  a  faithful  servitor. 

—  In  Oxford  University,  Eng.,  an  undergraduate  whose 
maintenance,  while  at  college,  is  partially  derived  from 
a  fund  set  apart  for  such  purpose;  —  syuouymous  with 
sizar,  at  Cambridge. 

Serv'itorsliip,  n.  Office,  quality,  or  condition  of  a 
servitor. 

Serv'itmle,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  servitude  —  servus .]  State 
or  condition  of  a  serf,  slave,  or  bondman  ;  state  of  vol¬ 
untary  or  involuntary  subjection  to  a  master  or  em¬ 
ployer;  service;  slavery;  bondage;  position  in  life  of 
a  servant;  —  hence,  a  state  or  condition  of  slavish  or 
helpless  dependence;  as,  marriage  with  a  rich  and  ugly 
old  woman  is  splendid  servitude. 

(Civil  Law.)  The  right  to  the  use  of  a  thing,  without 
property  in  the  same,  for  all  or  for  some  particular  pur¬ 
poses.  It  consists  either  in  the  riglit  to  do  some  act,  as 
to  gather  fruit  from  the  estate,  or  to  prevent  the  owner 
of  the  property  from  doing  certain  acts,  as  building 
walls  beyond  a  certain  height,  blocking  up  a  window,  Ac. 

Ser'vius  Tullius,  the  sixth  mythical  king  of  Rome. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Tarqninins  the  Elder,  whom 
he  succeeded,  and  was  murdered  by  his  son-in-law,  Tar- 
quinius  Superhus. 

Sesamoid',  Spsamoitl'nl,  a.  [Or.  sesamnn.  a  seed 
of  sesamum,  and  eidos,  form.]  ( Anat .)  Applied  to  small 
bones  situate,  in  the  substance  of  tendons,  near  certain 
joints.  Their  number  is  various,  and  they  are  com¬ 
monly  more  in  the  male  than  female. 
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Scs'amuiii,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Sesame.  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Pedaliactse.  S.  Jndium,  or  Orientate ,  has  oily  seeds, 
which  yield  l»y  expression  the  product  known  in  India 
as  teel,  ginyelly ,  or  y  ingill ie  oil.  It  is  rarely  imported,  as 
it  soon  becomes  rancid;  but  it  is  said  to  be  largely  ein* 
ployed  for  adulterating  almond-oil. 

►Se'siin.  (se'zha.)  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  lepidopterous  in¬ 
sects,  family  Sphingidte ,  comprising  those  with  the  an¬ 
tennae  always  single,  elongate-fusiform,  and  often  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  small  bundle  of  scales. 


Fig.  2344.  —  sesia  thysbe. 

Sosia,  (sai'se-a,)  a  river  of  N.  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  rising 
near  Monte  Rosa,  and  after  a  S.  course  of  80  in.,  join¬ 
ing  the  Po  5  m.  E.  of  Casal. 

Seson'tris,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  early  kings  of 
Egypt.  According  to  tin*  legend,  which  evidently  con¬ 
founds  the  military  exploits  of  several  monarchs,  he, 
upon  succeeding  to  the  throne,  became  ambitious  of 
military  fame,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army  to  make  the  conquest  of  the  world.  Libya,  -Ethio¬ 
pia,  Arabia,  with  all  the  islands  of  the  Red  Sea,  were 
conquered  ;  and  the  victorious  monarch  marched  through 
Asia,  and  penetrated  farther  into  the  East  than  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Darius.  He  also  invaded  Europe,  defeated  the 
Thracians,  and  placed  columns  in  the  several  provinces 
he  had  subdued,  bearing  the  pompous  inscription,  “  Se- 
sostris,  tlie  king  of  kings,  has  conquered  this  territory 
by  his  arms.”  Alter  his  return,  he  employed  himself  iu 
encouraging  the  fine  arts,  and  in  improving  the  revenues 
of  his  kingdom.  In  his  old  age,  Sesostris,  having  grown 
infirm  and  blind,  destroyed  himself.  The  age  of  Sesos- 
tris  is  so  remote  from  every  authentic  record,  that  the 
actiou  and  conquests  ascribed  to  him  may  ho  set  down 
as  totally  fabulous.  Said  to  have  flourished  B.  c.  1  »U0. 

Sesqui,  ( ses'kwi .)  [Lat.,  one  and  a  half.]  (Chem.)  A 
prefix  expressing  the  proportion  of  three  equivalents 
of  the  substance  to  the  name  of  which  it  is  prefixed  to 
two  equivalents  of  the  proximate  principle  :  as,  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron,  which  is  a  compound  of  three  equiva¬ 
lents  of  chlorine  and  two  equivalents  of  iron. 

Sesq  mailer,  n.  (Mas.)  One  of  the  compound  stops 
of  the  organ,  composed  of  either  five,  four,  three,  or  two 
ranks  of  open  metal-pipes  tuned  in  thirds,  fifths,  and 
octaves  to  the  diapason. 

Sesquial'ter,  Sesqui  all  oral,  Sesquial'ter- 
ate,  a.  (Math.)  Having  the  ratio  of  one  and  a  half 
to  one.  — Wright. 

Sesquirfu'piieale.  g.  [Fr.  sesquidouble.]  Twice  and 
a  half;  as,  a  $e squid u plicate  ratio. 

Sesqtiiox'icle,  n.  [Chem.)  A  compound  of  three  equiv¬ 
alents  of  oxygen  and  two  equivalents  of  another  body. 

Sesqiiip'eclal,  Sesquipedalian,  a.  [Lat.  w 
quipedalis.]  Containing  a  foot  and  a  half;  —  occasion¬ 
ally  ludicrously  applied  to  long  words;  as,  a  sesquipe¬ 
dalian  sentence. 

Sesquip'licate,  a.  (Math.)  Subduplicate  of  the  trip¬ 
licate;  —  a  term  applied  to  ratios. 

Ses'quisall,  «.  (Chem.)  A  salt  containing  three 
equivalents  of  one  component  to  two  of  another. 

Sesquiter'tial.  Sesqui ter  tian,  Sesqu  it  op¬ 
tional.  [Prefix  Lat.  ses'/ui,  and  tertianus,  from  Ur- 
tius ,  third.]  In  the  ratio  of  one  and  one-third  to  one. 

Ses'quitone,  n.  ( Mus .)  A  minor  third. 

Sessa,  (saiVsa.)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Terra  di  La- 
voro,  30  m.  N.W.  of  Capua ;  pop.  4,500. 

Sesse,  or  Sezza,  (sait-sa.)  a  town  of  Italy,  on  an  emi¬ 
nence  overlooking  the  Pontine  Marshes,  20  m.  S.E.  of 
Velletri ;  pop.  9.000. 

Sessile,  ( ses'stl ,)  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  sessilis ,  from  sedere. ,  ses- 
sum ,  to  sit.]  Connected  without  any  apparent  project¬ 
ing  support. 

(Bot.)  Emerging  immediately  from  the  main  branch 
or  stalk,  without  a  petiole;  ns,  a  sessile  leaf. 

Session,  (sesh'un,)  71.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  sessio,  from  sedeo,  ses- 
sum,  to  sit  ]  Act  of  sitting,  or  state  of  being  seated  or 
placed;  ns,  a  usual  way  of  session.”  (Browne.)  —  The 
actual  sitting  of  a  court,  council,  legislative  body,  Ac., 
for  the  transaction  of  business;  as,  the  members  are  in 
session. — The  time,  space,  or  term  during  which  a  court, 
council,  legislature,  ami  the  like,  meet  daily  for  the 
transaction  of  business ;  or  the  period  of  time  that  elapses 
between  the  opening  and  the  prorogation  of  a  public  as¬ 
sembly  ;  as.  a  session  of  Congress,  a  session  of  Parliament. 

— pi.  (Law.)  The  title  of  several  courts,  chiefly  those  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  ;  as,  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

High  Court  of  Session.  The  supreme  civil  court  of 
Scotland. 

Sessional,  ( sesh'un-al .)  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  ref¬ 
erence,  to  a  session,  or  to  sessions;  as,  during  sessional 
term. 

Sos'leree,  n.  [Fr  ,  from  Lat.  sestertius.]  (Xumis.)  A 
Roman  coin,  was  the  fourth  part  of  the  Denarius ,  and 
thus  contained  at  first  2  asses  or  libne.  The  name  is 
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an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  semis-1  ertius,  which  was 
their  mode  of  expressing  2;  and  their  custom  was  to 
derive  the  names  of  all  their  coins  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  their  money-system,  the  As.  The  symbols  lor 
it  were  indifferently  HS  or  IIS,  the  former  being  only 
a  modification  of  the  latter,  which  expresses  two  units, 
and  S  for  the  additional  halt-unit  (semis).  In  the  Latin 
classics,  the  phrase  sestertius-nu minus ,  or  merely  uum- 
mus ,  is  frequently  employed  to  denote  this  coin.  When 
the  Denarius  was  made  to  contain  16  asses ,  the  relation 
between  it  and  the  sestertius  was  preserved,  and  the 
latter  from  that  time  contained  4  asses ,  though  the 
name,  which  was  now  no  longer  significant,  was  pre¬ 
served.  The  sum  of  1,000  sestertii  was  called  sestertium , 
which,  after  Augustus,  was  equal  to  about  $32.  and  was 
the  “  money  of  account’’  (never  a  “  coiu”)  used  in  the 
reckoning  of  large  sums  of  money. 

Ses'tet,  Sestett,  Sestette,  Sestj  tto,  Sestuor,  n.  ( Mus.) 
8eo  Sextet. 

Ses'lri  Ijovan’te,  a  Reaport-town  of  N.  Italy,  26  m. 
E.N.E.  of  Genoa.  It  is  situate  on  a  little  bay  near  the 
mopth  of  the  Gromolo;  pop.  9,082. 

Ses  lri  Ponen'te.  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  4  m.  W.  of 
Genoa,  on  the  high  road  which  runs  along  the  sea-coast; 
pop.  6,421. 

Sot,  u.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  set.)  [A.  S.  settan  ;  Ger.  setzen.] 
To  cause  to  sit ;  to  seat ;  to  settle;  to  put,  plant,  or  fix, 
in  any  place  or  posture;  to  give  site  or  place  to;  as,  to 
set  a  table  on  its  legs  —  Hence,  to  put  or  place  on  ;  to 
fasten  in  oue  place;  to  attach  to;  as,  to  set  one’s  affec¬ 
tions  upon  an  object.  To  cause  to  take  up  a  certain 
position,  attitude,  condition,  employment,  or  the  like; 
to  cause  to  be  ;  to  put  into  a  condition  or  state  ;  hr,  to  set 
to  work,  to  set  oue  man  to  fight  another,  Ac.  To  make 
fast,  permanent,  or  stable;  to  fix  steadfastly;  to  give 
an  unalterable  form,  place,  or  condition  to. 

“  Set  are  her  eyes,  and  motionless  her  limbs.”  —  Garth.  * 

— Hence,  specifically,  (1.)  To  obstruct:  to  retard;  to  block 
up;  to  Cause  to  stop  or  be  motionless  ;  as,  he  is  hard  set 
for  something  to  find  fault  with.  (2.)  To  determine;  to 
fix  or  decide  upon  priorily  ;  —  hence,  to  make  hard,  un¬ 
yielding,  or  inflexible ;  as,  his  face  was  rigidly  set,  he 
drove  at  me  with  set  fist,  she  set  her  mind  on  a  new  bon¬ 
net,  Ac.  (3.)  To  plant;  to  imbed  or  fix  firmly  in  the 
ground;  as,  to  set  out  a  parterre  of  shrubs.  (4.)  To  fix 
in  metal ;  as.  to  set  a  6tone  in  a  ring ;  —  hence,  to  place 
or  establish  in  something  which  reflects  lustre  or  orna¬ 
ment ;  as,  brighter  eyes  were  never  set  in  a  lovely  face. 
(5.)  To  make  firm,  stiff,  compact,  or  solid;  to  convert 
into  curd;  as,  to  set  milk  for  cheese. 

— To  assign  ;  to  appoint ;  to  fix  ;  to  determine  ;  as.  to  set  a 
price  on  land.  — To  put  or  place  in  a  fit  or  suitable  con¬ 
dition  or  position  ;  to  adapt ;  to  adjust ;  to  regulate;  as, 
his  political  faith  is  set  for  him  by  other  men’slbpinions. 

— Hence,  especially.  (1.)  To  put  or  place  in  due  or  work¬ 
ing  order,  as  an  instrument;  as,  to  set,  that  is.  give  an 
edge  to,  a  razor  ;  to  set.  that  is,  regulate  by  a  standard, 
a  watch,  Ac.  (2.)  To  spread;  to  stretch  out  and  put  in 
position;  as,  to  set  the  sails  of  a  ship.  (3.)  To  give  a 
start  to  by  fixing  the  key-note;  to  give  a  pitch  to;  as, 
to  set  a  piece  of  music.  (4.)  To  replace;  to  reduce  to  a 
proper  or  primary  condition  ;  to  reduce  from  a  lractured 
or  dislocated  condition  ;  as,  to  set  a  broken  leg. 

— To  wager  ;  to  risk  ;  to  hazard  ;  to  stake  at  play  ;  as,  “  I 
have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast.”  (Shal.s.) — To  fit  to  soundR ; 
to  adapt,  as  words  to  notes;  as,  to  s<t  a  song  to  music. 
— To  stud;  to  adorn  or  variegate  with  ol  je<  ts  placed 
here  and  there;  as,  jewels  set  in  a  coronet.  —  To  point 
out  without  noise  or  disturbance,  as  game;  —  said  of 
dogs. 

To  set  about,  to  apply  ;  to  commence,  as  an  action,  un¬ 
dertaking,  or  enterprise:  as,  to  set  about  one’s  work. — 
To  set  abroach,  to  let  flow ;  as,  to  set  abroach  a  cask  of 
beer. — To  set  against .  to  oppose;  to  pit  against  by  way  of 
comparison  :  as,  I  will  set  my  chance  against  yours. — To 
set  a-going,  to  cause  to  start  or  commence  motion. —  To 
set  apart ,  to  lay  aside  for  a  particular  purpose  ;  to  re¬ 
serve ;  to  hold  separate  from  the  rest;  as,  to  set  apart 
a  wife's  jointure.  —  To  set  a  saw .  to  bend  each  tooth  a 
little  to  one  side,  every  alternate  one  being  bent  to  one 
side,  and  the  remainder  to  the  other  side,  so  that  the 
kerf  may  be  a  little  wider  than  the  thickness  of  the 
back,  to  hinder  the  latter  from  sticking.  —  To  set  aside, 
to  pass  by  ;  to  omit ;  to  reject  ;  to  annul :  to  leave  out 
of  reckoning;  to  abrogate;  as,  setting  aside  his  love  of 
liquor  he  is  not  a  bad  kind  of  fellow.  —  To  set  at  defi¬ 
ance,  to  defy  ;  to  challenge  ;  as,  we  are  strong  enough  to 
set  you  at  defiance. —  To  set  ut  ease,  to  pacify  :  to  calm  ; 
to  quiet;  to  tranquillize;  as,  to  set  one's  mind  at  ease. — 
To  set  at  naught,  to  despise;  to  contemn  ;  to  underrate ; 
to  treat  as  of  no  value  or  account;  as,  to  set  authority 
at  naught.  —  To  set  a  trap,  snure,  or  gin,  to  lay  in  such 
a  position  as  to  ensnare  prey  or  game ;  —  hence,  to  lay 
a  plan  to  mislead  and  inveigle  into  the  power  of  another. 
— To  set  at  work,  to  cause  to  begin  work  or  action,  or  to 
give  directions  how  to  commence  work.  —  To  set  before. 
fl.)  To  exhibit ;  to  expose  to  view  before;  as.  roast  beef 
is  not  amiss  when  set  before  a  hungry  man  ;  also,  to  offer 
to  one  for  selection;  to  propose  for  choice  to;  as,  some 
fine  silks  were  set  before  her. —  To  set  by,  to  place  on 
one  side;  —  hence,  to  discard;  to  reject;  also,  to  es¬ 
teem  :  to  value  ;  to  appreciate :  to  regard  ;  as,  I  set  great 
store  by  that  relic.  —  To  set  by  the  compass,  to  note  the 
bearing  of  by  the  compass. —  To  set  down,  (1.)  To  jot 
down  in  writing;  to  register;  to  record:  to  relate;  as, 
he  set  down  certain  memoranda  for  his  guidance.  (2.) 
To  ordain  ;  to  establish  ;  to  fix  ;  as,  to  set  down  regula¬ 
tions  for  others  to  follow.  (3.)  To  confound  l»y  superior 
arguments  or  eloquence;  to  confute;  to  rebuke;  as.  to 
set  down  a  controversialist. —  To  set  eyes  on,  to  behold  ; 
to  see ;  to  view ;  to  fix  the  eyes  upon  ;  as,  I  never  set 
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eyes  nn  a  handsomer  woman. —  To  set  firth,  to  display; 
to  offer  or  present  to  view  ;  to  expose  to  sight;  to  make 
manifest;  also,  to  make  appear;  to  publish  ;  to  promul¬ 
gate  ;  to  circulate;  as,  it  is  set  forth  in  the  preamble.  — 
To  sit  forward,  to  further ;  to  expedite;  to  promote; 
also,  to  advance ;  to  move  on;  as,  to  set  forward  on  a 
journey. —  To  set  free,  to  liberate;  to  enfranchise;  to 
emancipate;  to  release,  as  from  confinement,  bondage, 
imprisonment,  or  tutelage.  —  To  set  in,  to  give  a  start  or 
beginning  to ;  to  initiate ;  to  put  in  the  way  of;  as,  if  you 
will  set  mem  I  cati  thenceforward  assist  myself. —  To 
set  in  order,  to  reduce  to  systematic  arrangement,  order, 
or  method  ;  as,  to  set  one's  papers  in  order.  —  To  set 
milk,  to  cause  it  to  become  curdled,  as  by  the  action  of 
rennet;  aiso,  to  expose  it  in  flat,  open  dishes,  so  that 
the  creanrmay  accrete  on  the  surface.  —  To  set  off.  (1.) 
To  ornament,  adorn,  embellish,  decorate,  or  beautify; 
as,  her  looks  require  no  paint  to  set  them  ojf.  —  (2.)  To 
disengage  from  a  whole  and  set  apart;  to  devote  to  a 
special  purpose;  as,  he  set  off  a  part  of  bis  property  to 
portion  his  daughters.  (3.)  To  speak  of  with  eulogy; 
to  recommend  ;  to  give  a  highly  favorable  or  flattering 
account  of;  as,  to  set  off  a  man’s  merit.  (4.)  To  pit  or 
place  against  as  an  equivalent;  as,  to  set  off  the  advan¬ 
tages  ot  one  scheme  against  another. — To  set  on  or  upon. 
(1.)  To  instigate;  to  incite;  as,  to  set  one  on  a  mischief. 
(2.)  To  employ  ;  to  engage,  as  in  a  task  or  duty  ;  as,  to  set 
on  extra  hands.  (3.)  To  fix  or  determine  toward  with 
settled  purpose;  as,  my  affections  were  set  upem  her. — 
To  set  one's  cap  for,  to  strive  to  engage  or  attach  the  af¬ 
fections  of;  to  make  indirect  love  to;  as,  she  set  her  cap 
at  him  publicly  ;  — used  as  a  colloquialism. — To  set  one's 
self  against ,  to  put  one's  self  in  a  state  of  vehement  or 
determined  opposition  or  antagonism  to  ;  as,  his  mind  is 
set  against  meanness  of  any  kind. —  To  set  on  fire,  to  en¬ 
kindle;  to  communicate  fire  to; — hence,  figuratively,  to 
inflame ;  to  arouse  :  to  irritate,  as  the  passions  of. —  To  set 
on  foot ,  or  afoot,  to  put  in  motion  or  action  ;  to  start; 
to  set  a-going;  as,  a  new  project  was  set  on  foot. —  To  set 
out,  (1.)  To  set  oft' ;  to  display  ;  to  exhibit;  to  expose  to 
view  ;  as,  she  has  set  out  her  charms  to  advantage.  (2.) 
To  allot ;  to  assign  ;  to  mark  off ;  to  limit ;  as,  to  set  out 
the  widow's  third  of  an  estate.  (3.)  To  furnish ;  to 
supply;  to  array;  to  raise,  equip,  and  send  forth  ;  as, 
America,  at  a  pinch,  can  set  out  a  fleet  of  three  hundred 
sail.  (4.)  To  ornament;  to  decorate;  to  embellish  ;  to 
adorn  ;  as,  an  ugly  woman  set  out  with  jewels. 

(Law.)  To  state  at  large  ;  to  go  into  details.  —  To  set 
over,  to  assign;  to  convey ;  to  transfer;  to  appoint  or 
nominate  as  inspector,  overlooker,  controller,  or  super¬ 
visor  ;  as,  to  set  a  foreman  over  other  men.  —  To  set  right, 
or  to  rights,  to  reinstate;  to  correct;  to  rectify;  to  place 
in  order  ;  as,  let  this  matter  be  set  to  rights.  —  To  set  the 
fashion,  to  lead  the  mode;  to  determine  what  shall  be 
*the  ruling  style;  as,  who  set  the.  American  fashion 
of  chin-whiskers? —  To  set  the.  teeth  on  edge ,  to  affect 
the  teeth  with  a  disagreeable  sensation,  as  when  ver¬ 
juice  is  brought  in  contact  with  them. —  To  set  to,  to 
affix;  to  attach  to;  also,  to  engage  in  close  combat; 
as,  they  set  to  with  their  fists.—  To  set  up,  ( 1.)  To 
raise  ;  to  elevate ;  to  erect :  as,  to  set  up  a  building.  (2.) 
Hence,  to  exalt;  to  place  in  a  high  or  prominent  po¬ 
sition  ;  as,  “  Homer  took  all  occasions  of  setting  up  his 
own  countrymen.”  (Dryden.) —  (3.)  To  institute;  to 
found  ;  to  establish  ;  as,  to  set  up  a  school.  (4.)  To  en¬ 
able  or  find  the  means  to  commence  a  new  business ;  as, 
he  set  his  son  up  as  a  bookseller.  (5.)  To  place  in  open 
view' ;  as,  to  set  up  a  land-mark.  (6.)  To  raise  ;  to  sound 
loudly;  as,  to  set  up  one’s  voice.  (7  )  To  advance;  to 
propound,  as  for  discussion  or  reception  ;  as,  to  set  up  a 
new  theory.  (8.)  To  raise,  as  from  a  low  state  to  a 
higher;  as,  marrying  an  heiress  quite  set  him  up.  (9.) 
{Print.)  To  put  in  type;  as,  to  set  up  a  page  of  copy  ; 
to  form  or  arrange  in  words,  lines,  Ac.,  ready  for  the 
press:  as,  to  set  up  type.  (10.)  (Naut.)  'lo  extend  or 
lay  out ;  as,  to  set  up  a  stay.  (11.)  To  set  up  the  rigging, 
to*  make  it  taut  by  means  of  tackles. 

Set,  v.  n.  To  sink  ;  to  decline ;  to  go  below'  the  horizon  ; 
as,  the  setting  sun. —  To  plant  by  root  or  slip;  to  pro¬ 
duce  plants  or  slips  in  the  ground  ;  us,  to  set  an  acre  of 
bind  with  cabbages.  —  To  begin  to  strike  root  or  ger¬ 
minate  ;  to  be  fixed  for  growth.  —  To  be  fixed  hard  or 
rigid  ;  to  become  fastened  ;  —  hence,  to  congeal  ;  to  con¬ 
crete  ;  as,  this  cement  sets  slowly. — To  have  a  certain 
direction  in  motion,  as  a  current.  —  To  go  forth  ;  to  be¬ 
gin  to  move;  to  start,  (r.)  — To  silently  indicate  the 
position  of  game;  also,  to  hunt  game  by  the  help  of  a 
setter  ;  as,  the  dog  sets  well.  —  To  undertake  in  earn-  st ; 
to  apply  one’s  self;  to  bestir  to  action  ;  as,  he  sets  him¬ 
self  to  work  in  proper  style. 

To  set  about,  to  begin;  to  commence:  as.  let  us  set 
about  going  home.  —  To  sctfonoard,  to  advance  :  to  be¬ 
gin  to  march  or  move  on. —  To  set  in.  to  enter  upon  a 
particular  state;  as,  the  equinoctial  gales  have  set  in; 
also,  to  settle  one’s  self;  to  become  fixed  or  established. 

_ T»  set  off.  to  start,  as  upon  a  journey.  —  (Typog.)  To 

deface  or  soil  the  next  sheet;  —  said  of  the  ink  on  a 
recently  printed  sheet,  when  another  sheet  comes  in 
contact  witli  it  before  it  has  had  time  to  dry.  —  To  set 
on  or  upon,  to  assault;  to  make  nn  onset  or  attack  ;  as, 
brigands  set  upon  the  travellers;  also,  to  begin,  as  a 
journey  or  undertaking;  as,  he  set  upon  writing  a  newi 
book.  —  To  set  out,  to  commence  a  journey  or  course  ot  I 
action;  as,  lie  sets  out  for  England  by  next  steamer,  to  i 
set  out  in  life,  Ac.—  To  set  to,  to  apply  one’s  self  to;  as,  to 
set  to  work.  —  To  set  up,  to  embark  in  business  or  »n 
undertaking;  as,  to  set  up  in  business  for  one’s  self; 
also,  to  make  ostensible  progressions  or  pretensions;  as, 
he  sets  himself  up  to  criticise  things  he  knows  little  about.  ■ 

_ p  a  Fixed  ;  firm  ;  obstinate  ;  stubborn  ;  as,  he  is  set  in 

his  likes  and  dislikes.  —  Uniform  ;  equable;  formal  ;| 


regular;  as,  a  set  speech,  a  set  battle. —  Prescribed; 
established;  accepted;  as,  a  set  line  of  conduct.  — 
speech ,  an  oration,  or  a  discourse  carefully  prepared  be¬ 
fore  delivery ;  also,  a  precise,  formal,  or  methodical 
harangue. 

— n.  Act  of  setting  ;  declination  of  a  heavenly  body  below 
the  horizon  ;  as,  before  set  of  sun.  —  That  which  is  set, 
placed,  fixed,  or  established  ;  especially,  a  young  plant 
for  growth  ;  as,  a  set  of  quicks ;  permanent  alteration  of 
shape  or  form,  as  the  result  of  pressure  ;  as,  the  set  of  a 
spring.  —  A  number  or  collection  of  tilings  of  the  same 
kind  and  of  similar  form,  which  are  ordinarily  placed  or 
used  together;  a  number  of  tilings  that  are  united  in 
the  formation  or  assemblage  of  a  whole;  a  suit ;  an  as¬ 
sortment  ;  us,  a  toilet-ssf,  a  set  of  china,  a  set  of  instru¬ 
ments.  —  A  number  of  persons  associated ;  a  collective 
body  of  individuals  allied  by  kindred  or  sympathetic 
tastes,  qualities,  opinions,  or  social  grade:  a  group  ;  a 
clique  ;  a  coterie  ;  as,  he  belongs  to  the  Prince's  set,  they 
ure  an  odd  set  of  people,  Ac.  —  Course  ;  direction  ;  ten¬ 
dency  ;  as,  the  set  of  a  current.  —  Dead  set.  (Sport.)  Act 
of  a  setter-dog  when  sighting  game;  —  hence,  a  fixed 
or  stationary  condition  caused  by  obstacle  or  hindrance; 
a  dead  lock  ;  also,  a  preconcerted  plan  to  defraud  by 
gambling  ;  a  determined  onset ;  as,  the  bull  made  a  deoil 
set  at  him.  —  To  be  at  a  dead  set,  to  be  brought  to  a 
check  ;  to  he  in  a  state  which  precludes  further  action 
or  progress;  colloquially,  to  come  to  grief. 

Se'ta,  n. ;  pi.  Set^e.  [hat.]  (Hot.)  A  bristle,  or  some¬ 
thing  resembling  a  bristle. 

Setaceon§y  (*/uV«u<,)  a.  [Fr.  stlact.)  Bristly;  con¬ 
sisting  of,  or  resembling,  bristles. 

—(Bot.)  Bristle-shaped  ;  as,  a  setaceous  leaflet. 

Seta/ria,  n.  (Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  order  G'raminacear. 
The  Wild  Timothy.  S.  uiridis ,  and  the  Bottle  Grass,  S. 
glauca,  are  American  species,  common  in  fields  and  cul¬ 
tivated  grounds;  but  the  most  important  species  are 
the  European  species  commonly  called  Millet,  cultivated 
for  food,  largely  in  certain  parts  of  Europe,  but  rarely 
in  this  country.  See  Millet. 

fcetau'ket,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Suffolk  co., 
68  in.  N.E.  ot  New  York. 

Sct/-I>acl4, 7i.  (A  rch.)  A  plain,  flat  set-off  in  a  wall.  Weale. 

Set'- bolt,  n.  (Ship-building.)  An  iron  pin  or  bolt  lor 
fitting  planks  closely  together.  —  Craig. 

Set '-(tow  ii,  n.  A  rebuff;  a  contumelious  reply  or  re¬ 
buke;  as,  his  presumption  met  a  proper  set-down. 

Sete-I^ii^oas,  ( sa ’  la-la-go-as. )  seven  lakes  of  Brazil,  on 
the  top  ot  the  Serro  da  Melgueira,  prov.  of  Matto-Grosso; 
Lat.  13°  30'  S.,  Lon.  65°  30'  W.  They  form  the  sources 
of  the  Paraguay. 

$et!l.  [lleh.,  compensation.]  (Script.)  The  third  son  of 
Adam,  to  whom  Eve  gave  this  name  in  consequence  of 
regarding  hiui<as  sent  to  replace  Abel,  whom  Caiu  had 
slain. 

Sotirerous,  8etig'erou§^a.  [From  Lat.  seta,  and 
ferre,  or  gerere,  to  bear.]  ( Bot.  and  Zool.)  Bristle-bearing. 

Se'tiforin,  a.  Bristle-shaped. 

Set'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  set;  fixedness; 
regulation  ;  adjustment :  also,  stubbornness  ;  obstinacy. 

Set- oft;  n.  [  set  and  off]  An  offset;  that  which  is  set 
against  another  thing;  any  counterbalance.  —  That 
which  is  employed  to  embellish  or  ornament  a  persou 
or  thing. 

(Arch.)  (Also  called  off-set.)  That  part  of  a  wall,  Ac., 
which  is  exposed  horizontally  when  the  portion  above 
it  is  reduced  in  thickness. 

(Law.)  The  amount  of  a  debt  due  by  the  plaintiff  to 
the  defendant  is  entitled  to  set-off,  in  answer  either  to 
the  whole  or  a  part,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff's  claim.  Thus,  if  the  plaintift'  sues  for  $100,  due  on  a 
note  of  hand,  the  defendant  may  set  oft  $80  due  to  him¬ 
self  for  merchandise  sold  to  the  plaintiff,  and  in  case  he 
pleads  such  S.,  must  pay  the  remaining  balance  into 
court.  The  S.,  however,  must  be  a  determined  and 
specific  sum,  for  a  mere  claim  for  damages*  not  ascer¬ 
tained  cannot  be  S.  against  a  specific  debt,  neither  can 
a  debt  due  to  the  defendant  personally  be  setoff  to  a  de¬ 
mand  against  him  as  a  trustee. 

fceton.  ( se'tn ,)  ti.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  seta,  a  bristle.]  (Surg.) 
A  twist  of  silk  or  cambric,  or  of  a  lew  horse-hairs  or  fine 
threads,  drawn  through  the  skin  and  areolar  membrane 
by  the  agency  of  a  large  needle,  by  which  a  small  aper¬ 
ture  is  made  and  continued. 

a.  [From  Lat.  seta. ]  (2?oL  and  Zool.) 
Bristly  ;  set  with  bristles;  as,  a  setose  receptacle. 

Set'-oiit,  n.  A  display  or  exhibition  ;  as,  we  had  a  fine 
set-out  at  dinner. 

Set'-serew,  n.  (Mach.)  A  screw,  as  in  a  cramp,  for 
bringing  pieces  of  wood,  metal,  Ac.,  iuto  close  contact. 

Weule. 

Set-st itc*ti«Ml.  (-sticht,)  a.  Stitc  hed  after  the  manner 
of  a  set  or  formal  pattern  ;  as,  a  set -stitched  sampler. 

Sett/,  n.  In  pile-driving, a  piece  laid  temporarily  across 
the  head  of  a  pile*  when  the  latter  cannot  he  got  at  by 
the  weight,  or  hammer,  except  by  means  of  such  an  in¬ 
tervening  piece. 

Settee',  n.  A  kind  of  lounge  or  chair  for  the  seating 
of  several  persons  at  a  time ;  a  divan;  an  ottoman. 

(Naut)  Same  as  Folacca,  q.  v. 

Set'ter,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  sets;  —  commonly 
used  in  connection  with  an  adverb;  as.  a  setter  on,  a 
setter  up,  Ac.  —  One  who  adapts  words  to  music  in  com¬ 
position. 

Set'ter,  n.  [ Canis  Famibaris  Index.)  A  mongrel  dog 
produced  by  crossing,  chiefly  between  spaniels  and 
pointers.  The  principal  varieties  of  S.  are  the  English 
and  the  Irish.  The  English  S  does  not  differ  from  the 
pointer,  hut  is  more  loosely  made,  so  as  to  admit  ot 
more  rapidity  of  motion,  with  less  diminution  of  the 
continuance  of  that  motion.  It  is  equalled  by  few  sport- 
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dogs  in  sagacity,  and  excelled  by  none  in  docility  and 
personal  attachment.  In  color  it  may  be  met  with  of 
almost  every  tint  and  marking  common  to  hounds  and 
spaniels.  Their  hair  is,  in  general,  beautifully  curled. 
The  habits  of  the  A’,  and  the  pointer  are  much  the  same 
(see  Pointer);  hut  it  too  frequently  happens  that  its 
enthusiasm  leads  it  to  forget  the  instructions  it  has  re¬ 


Fig.  2345. —  English  setter. 


ceived,  and  a  small  sample  of  rebreaking  is  often  required 
before  the  shooting  practices  of  each  season  commence. 
The  Irish  S.  is  a  large  red  dog,  of  very  commanding 
mien,  great  powers,  and  excellent  sporting  qualities. 

Set/ter-wort,  (-wurt,)  n.  (Bot.)  The  Bear's-foot.  See 
I!  EI.LKH0RU8. 

dot  ting,  n.  Act  of  putting,  placing,  fixing,  or  estab- 
lisliing.  —  Act  of  apparentl  y  sinking  below  the  horizon, 
as  of  the  sun. — The  direction  ot  a  current,  sea,  or  wind. 

—  Act  or  method  of  taking  game  by  means  of  a  setter. 
— That  in  which  something  is  set  ;  as,  a  diamond  solitaire 
in  a  gold  setting. 

( Building .)  The  induration  of  mortar  or  cement. 

Net'tink't'Oal,  n.  (Arch.)  The  best  sort  of  plastering 
on  walls  or  ceilings. 

Ket'ting-dog,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Setter. 

Set  ting-pole.  »  In  the  U.  States,  an  iron-pointed 
pole  used  for  impelling  boats  in  shallow  water. 

Sett  lo,  (set'll,) in.  [AS.  sell,  geseH  ;  L.  Ger.  setel.)  A 

long  bench,  with  a  high,  wooden  back  ;  also,  a  wide  step 
or  platform. 

— v.  a.  [From  sr?.]  To  place  in  a  permanent  state  or  con¬ 
dition  after  wandering,  fluctuation,  or  disturbance;  to 
make  permanent,  fixed,  or  established  in  any  place; 
specifically,  to  establish  in  way  of  life;  as,  to  settle  in 
business,  he  settled  in  town. — To  induct  into  the  pastoral 
office;  to  ordain  as  the  pastor  of  the  care  of  souls;  as, 
to  settle  a  minister.  (U.  S.)  —  To  free  from  doubt,  or  ren¬ 
der  determinate  what  is  uncertain,  as  a  question  in  liti¬ 
gation  ;  to  render  fixed  or  stable;  to  make  certain  or 
permanent,  as  habits;  to  make  sure,  firm,  composed,  or 
constant:  as,  to  settle  pin-money  on  one’s  wife,  to  settle, 
the  mind  when  ruffled  or  disturbed.  —  To  cause  to  sink 
or  subside,  as  extraneous  matter  in  liquors;  as,  to  settle 
the  grounds  of  coffee. — To  free  from  a  disturbed,  broken 
up,  or  turbid  state  or  condition  ;  to  still,  as  the  surface 
of  water.  —  To  reduce  to  a  smooth,  dry,  or  passable  con¬ 
dition,  as  roads,  Ac.  —  To  lower;  to  depress;  to  render 
close  or  compact;  as,  to  settle  the  contents  of  a  barrel  by 
shaking  it.  —  To  cause  to  subside  after  being  upheaved 
and  loosened  by  frost. —  To  bring  to  adjustment:  to 
liquidate;  to  compose  by  amicable  agreement  or  other¬ 
wise;  to  balance  or  to  pay;  to  pacify;  to  make  up;  as, 
to  settle  a  difference,  to  settle  a  bill  or  account,  to  settle  in 
full.— To  colonize;  to  plant  with  inhabitants;  to  people; 
as,  the  English  settled  Virginia,  the  Dutch  first  settled 
New  York. 

Settling-day.  a  day  for  making  up  or  settling  accounts, 
as  on  the  Stock  Exchange. — To  settle  on  or  upon,  to  con¬ 
fer  by  permanent  grant  upon;  as,  lie  settled  his  property 
on  bis  wife  to  the  exclusion  of  his  creditors. —  To  settle 
the  land.  (Naut.)  To  cause  the  coast-line  to  sink  or  appear 
lower  by  receding  from  it. 

— v.  n.  To  become  established  or  fixed;  to  become  sta¬ 
tionary;  to  assume  a  permanent  form  or  condition;  to 
quit  a  rambling  or  irregular  course  tor  a  fixed  or 
methodical  one;  as,  lie  lias  settled  his  affections  unwisely. 

—  Hence,  particularly,  to  fix  one’s  residence  or  place  of 
habitation ;  to  take  a  lasting  form  or  condition  of  life; 
to  enter  iuto  the  matrimonial  or  housekeeping  state; 
also,  to  be  established  in  a  profession,  employment,  or 
vocation  ;  as,  to  marry  and  settle  down.  —  To  subside;  to 
sink  or  fall  to  the  bottom,  ns  of  liquor;  to  sink  and  rest 
on  the  bottom  ;  to  become  lower,  as  a  building,  by  the 
sinking  of  the  substructure;  as,  a  house  settles  on  its 
foundation.— To  cease  from  agitation  or  disturbance:  to 
become  appeased,  calm,  or  tranquil ;  as,  let  his  anger 
settle  before  you  approach  him.  —  To  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment,  as  with  creditors  or  debtors;  to  adjust  differences 
or  accounts ;  ns,  be  has  settled  all  he  owed.  —  To  make  a 
special  provision  for  a  wife;  as,  she  had  her  fortune  set¬ 
tled  upon  herself. 

n.  State  of  being  settled  ;  fixed  or  es¬ 
tablished  condition.  (R.) 

Set  tlement,  n.  Act  of  settling,  or  state  of  being  set¬ 
tled  ;  as,  specifically,  (1.)  A  becoming  stationary,  or  tak¬ 
ing  a  permanent  residence  after  a  roving  course  of  life ; 
act  of  taking  a  domestic  or  established  state  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  life;  fixture  in  business,  employment,  Ac.  (2.) 
Act  of  planting  or  establishing,  as  a  colony;  act  of  peo¬ 
pling,  or  state  of  being  peopled;  plantation;  colonization  ; 
as,  the  settlement  of  Java  by  the  Dutch.  (3.)  Act  of  ad¬ 
justing,  pacificating,  or  determining;  adjustment  of  ac¬ 
counts  or  differences;  reconciliation:  composure  of 

I  doubts;  arrangement  of  difficulties,  and  the  like;  as, 

I  the  settlement  of  a  debt,  or  ol‘  a  dispute.  (4.)  Act  of  giv- 

|  iug  possession  by  legal  sanction  ;  act  of  granting  any* 
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thing  In  a  formal  or  permanent  manner;  as,  a  transfer 
liy  private  settlement. 

—That  which  settles,  or  is  settled,  fixed,  or  established: 
as,  H.)  The  falling  of  the  foul  or  foreign  matter  of  liquor 
to  the  bottom;  subsidence;  also,  settings;  lees;  dregs; 
sediment.  (2.)  A  place,  country,  or  colony  newly  set¬ 
tled,  peopled,  or  established  ;  as,  the  back  settlements  of 
Canada.  (3.)  That  which  is  granted  formally  and  per¬ 
manently ; —  particularly,  the  jointure  conferred  on  a 
woman;  as,  a  marriage  settlement;  —  also,  a  sum  of 
money  or  other  provision  bestowed  on  a  minister  at 
time  of  ordination,  over  and  above  his  salary. 

i  Law.)  A  disposition  of  property  of  any  kind  made 
by  the  owner  for  certain  purposes.  It  may  be  made 
either  by  deed  or  will ;  but  commonly  the  term  is  only 
applied  to  those  made  by  deed, and  in  fact  only  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  these;  namely,  marriage  settlements. — Also, 
a  residence  under  such  circumstances  as  to  entitle  a 
person  to  support  or  assistance  in  case  of  becoming  a 
pauper.  It  is  obtained  in  various  ways,  to  wit :  by  birth  ; 
by  the  legal  settlement  of  the  father,  in  the  case  of 
minor  children ;  by  marriage  ;  by  continued  residence  ; 
by  the  payment  of  requisite  taxes;  by  the  lawful,  exer - 
cise  of  a  public  of  ice  ;  by  hiring  and  service  for  a  spec¬ 
ified  time;  by  serving  an  apprenticeship ;  and  perhaps 
some  others,  which  depend  upon  the  local  statutes  of 
the  ditferent  States. — Bouvier. 

Settler,  n.  One  who  settles. —  Hence,  specifically,  one 
who  commences  a  settlement  in  a  new  country  ;  a  colo¬ 
nist;  as,  a  settler  in  Alaska.  —  That  which  decides,  set¬ 
tles.  or  finishes;  —  hence,  a  blow  or  retort  which  dis¬ 
poses  of  a  wrangle  or  contest.  (A  colloquialism  ) 

Net'll  in;;'.  n.  Act  of  making  a  settlement;  a  planting 
or  colonizing. — Act  of  subsiding,  as  of  lees,  dregs, or  sedi¬ 
ment. —  The  arrangement  of  disputes,  debts,  or  differ¬ 
ences;  as,  when  shall  we  have  a  settling? 

—pi.  Lees:  dregs;  sediment;  that  extraneous  matter 
which  settles  at  the  bottom  of  a  liquid. 

flet'do,  (-too,)  n.  A  contest  in  fisticuffs,  controversy,  Ac. 
(A  colloquialism.) 

Selitbal,  or  St.  Vbes,  (sa'loo-val.)  a  seaport-town  of 
Portugal,  prov.  of  Estremadura,  on  the  Bay  of  Setubul, 
IS  m.  S.E.  of  Lisbon;  Lat.  38°  29'  N.,  Lon.  8°  53'  VV. 
J*np.  15,000. 

Net'nla,  n. ;  pi.  Sf.tul^.  [Lat.  dim.  of  seta,  bristle.] 
{Hot.)  A  small  bristle  or  hair. 

Sot  'll  lose.  Set'll  Ions,  a.  Bearing  setules. 

So  vas  t  o|>ol.  in  the  Crimea.  Sue  Sebastopol. 

.Sevastopol,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Muskegon  co.,  5 
m.  VV.  of  Muskegon. 

Sevastopol,  or  Sebastopol,  in  Wisconsin,  a  town¬ 
ship  of  Door  co. ;  pop.  abt.  350. 

Seven,  (s&v'n,)  a.  [A.  S.  seafon ,  sea  fen:  Ger.  sieben ; 
Lat.  septum :  Gr.  h*pta.)  Four  and  three :  one  more 
than  six,  or  less  than  eight ;  as,  the  Sevn  Ages. 

Seven  Dolors  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Miry,  (fieri.)  A 
festival  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  instituted  by 
Pope  Benedict  XIII.  in  1725,  celebrated  on  the  Friday 
preceding  Palm  Sunday.  The  seven  incidents  referred 
to  under  the  title  of  Dolors  are:  1.  The  prediction  of 
Simeon  (Luke  ii.  34);  2.  The  flight  into  Egypt ;  3.  The 
loss  of  .Jesus  in  Jerusalem ;  4.  The  spectacle  of  Jesus  hear¬ 
ing  His  cross  towards  Calvary;  5.  The  sight  of  Jesus 
upon  the  cross;  6.  The  piercing  of  His  side  with  the 
lance;  7.  His  burial. — Seven  Stars.  (Astron.)  See  Plei¬ 
ades. — Seven  Wise  Men.  (Anc.  Hist.)  The  collective 
designation  of  a  number  of  Greek  sages,  who  lived  about 
620-548  B.  c.,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  cultivation 
of  practical  wisdom.  Their  names,  as  usually  given,  are 
Solon,  Thales,  Pittacus,  Bias,  Chilon,  Cleobulus,  and 
Periander  of  Corinth  ;  but  there  is  no  absolute  una¬ 
nimity  among  the  ancients  either  as  regards  the  names, 
the  number,  the  history,  or  the  sayings  of  these  famous 
sages. — Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  See  W cinders,  ( Supt.) 

— n.  The  number  greater  by  one  than  six,  or  less  by  one 
than  eight. — A  symbol  expressing  seven  units,  as  7,  or  vii. 

Seven  Day^  Battles.  (Amer.  Hist.)  Sue  Chic ka- 
hominy. 

Nev'enfoltl,  a.  [seven  and  fold.)  Repented  seven 
times:  doubled  by  folding  seven  times;  increased  to 
seven  times  the  number,  size,  weight,  or  value;  as,  the 
sevenfold  shield  of  Ajax. 

— adv.  Seven  times  as  much  or  often. 

Neven  Inlands,  a  group  of  Lower  Canada,  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  entrance  of  Seven  Islands’  Bay. 

Seven  Mile,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Butler  co.,  7  m. 
N.  of  Hamilton. 

Seven  Mile  Creek,  in  JPtsco/mn,  a  township  of 
Juneau  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Seven  Mount aiiis,  in  Penna.,  a  series  of  elevations 
on  the  border  of  Mifflin  co.,  separating  it  from  Centre  co. 

Nev'enniglit,  n.  See  Se’n.oht. 

Sev'enoakH.  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  on  the 
Parent.  21  in.  S.S  E.  of  London  :  />"/>■  5,000. 

Seven  Pines.  (Amer.  Hist.)  The  name  of  a  locality,  6 
m.  from  Richmond,  where,  May  31, 1862,  tin-  Confeder¬ 
ates,  commanded  by  Gens.  Longstreet  and  Stuart,  de¬ 
feated  the  Nationals  under  Gen.  Casey.  The  battle  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  seven  solitary  pine-treesat  the  spot 
where  the  fiercest  fighting  took  place.  This  battle  may 
heconsidered as  the  beginningof  thebattleof  Fair  Oaks. 

Nev'enscore,  n.  Seven  times  twenty;  that  is,  one 
hundred  and  forty. 

Sev'enaome,  a.  Arranged  by  sevens;  consisting  of 
seven  things  -sr  parts.  (R.) 

Seventeen,  a.  [A.  S.  seofontyne.)  Seven  and  ten; 
one  more  than  sixteen  and  less  than  eighteen  ;  as,  sev- 
enteen  shillings. 

— n.  The  sum  of  ten  and  seven  added;  the  number 
greater  by  one  than  sixteen. — A  symbol  representing 
seventeen  units,  as  17,  or  xvii. 


Nev'enteentll,  a.  [From  seventeen.]  The  ordinal  of 
seventeen;  the  seventh  after  the  tenth. 

— n.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  seventeen ;  one  of 
seventeen  equal  parts.  —  The  seventh  alter  the  tenth; 
the  next  in  order  after  the  sixteenth. 

( Mus.)  An  interval  consisting  of  two  octaves  and  a 
third. 

Nev'enteen  Years  Cicada,  ft.  (ZoVl.)  See  Cicada. 

Seventh,  {se.v'nth,)a.  [A  S  seofedha.]  The  ordinal  of 
seven  ;  t lie  first  after  the  sixth  ;  containing  one  part  in 
seven.  [  Adventists,  p.  230*. 

Seventh-day  Adventists.  (fieri.  Hist.)  See  Second 

Seventh -day  Baptists.  I  fieri.  Hist.)  See  Baptists. 

— ft.  The  seventh  part;  one  part  in  seven. —  One  next 
following  the  sixth. 

(Mus.)  The  interval  of  five  tones  and  a  semitone, 
constituting  seVc-u  degrees  of  the  diatonic  scale;  also,  a 
certain  chord. 

8ev'entieth,  a.  The  ordinal  of  seventy;  next  in  order 
after  the  sixty-ninth  ;  as,  the  seventieth  day  of  the  year. 
— Constituting,  or  being,  one  of  seventy  equal  parts  into 
which  a  thing  is  divided. 

— ft.  One  of  seventy  equal  parts;  the  quotient  of  a  unit 
divided  by  seventy.  —  The  tenth  alter  the  sixtieth. 

Seventy,  ( stv'en-ty ,)  a.  Seven  times  ten;  one  more 
than  sixty-nine;  as,  a  person  seventy  years  of  age. 

— n.  The  sum  or  auiouut  of  seven  times  ten.  —  A  symbol 
denoting  seventy  units,  as  70,  or  Ixx.  —  The  Seventy,  the 
seventy,  or,  properly  speaking,  Seventy-two,  translators 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Greek  tongue,  from  whom 
this  translation  is  called  the  Scptuagint. 

Seventy  Sev  en,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Johnson  co.,  16 
m.  S.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

Nev'enty  Six,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Muscatine  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,600.  —  A  township  of  Washington  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  500. 

Nev'enty  Six,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Bea¬ 
ver  co. 

Novell  Years*  War.  (European  Hist.)  The  name 
given  to  a  war  carried  on  in  Germany  between  1756  and 
1763.  The  principal  contending  parties  were  Frederick 
II.  of  Prussia,  and  the  Austrians  ;  the  latter  being  at  one 
time  assisted  by  Russia,  France,  the  German  empire, 
and  Sweden  ;  while  the  only  fast  ally  of  the  former,  dur¬ 
ing  the  struggle,  was  England  The  war  raged  with  va¬ 
rying  success;  but  at  length  Frederick  seemed  brought 
to  the  verge  of  ruin,  when,  in  1762.  the  Empress  of  Rus¬ 
sia  died,  and  her  successor,  Peter  111.,  made  peace  with 
Prussia,  and  thus  led  to  a  termination  of  the  war,  peace 
being  concluded  at  Uubertsburg  on  the  15th  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1763.  This  disastrous  war  devastated  Germany,  and 
cost  Europe  a  million  of  lives,  without  yielding  material 
advantages  to  any  party,  except  to  Prussia,  which  an¬ 
nexed  Silesia,  and  from  that  time  took  rank  as  one  of 
the  five  great  European  powers.  0 

Sev'er,  v.  a.  [Fr.  sevrer,  stparer;  It.  swerare ,  from  Lat 
separare.]  To  separate  by  cutting  or  rending;  to  part 
or  divide  from  the  rest  by  violence;  as,  to  sever  a  limb 
from  the  body.  —  To  separate  or  disjoin,  as  distinct 
things,  but  united  ;  to  separate  and  put  in  different  or¬ 
ders  or  places;  to  disjoin;  as,  to  sever  man  and  wife. — 
To  keep  distinct  or  apart;  to  except;  to  make  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between. 

(Law.)  To  disunite;  to  disconnect;  to  divide,  as  a 
joint  estate  among  several. 

— v.  ft.  To  make  a  separation  or  distinction ;  to  dis¬ 
criminate;  to  distinguish.  —  To  suffer  disjunction;  to  be 
rent  or  parted  asunder  ;  as,  “  soul  and  body’s  severing 

Shaks. 

Nev'eral.  a.  [From  sever.)  Separate;  distinct ;  single ; 
special ;  particular  ;  not  common  to  two  or  more. 

“  Each  several  ship  a  victory  did  gain." —  Dryden. 

— Diverse;  different;  various;  as,  four  several  individuals. 
— Divers;  sundry;  more  than  two,  but  not  very  many; 
as,  he  told  the  story  to  several  persons.  —  Joint  and 
several  note,  bond,  d. c.,  any  note  or  memorandum  by 
which  two  or  more  persons  signing  it  are  collectively 
and  individually  bound. 

— ft.  Each  particular,  or  a  small  number,  singly  taken  ; 
as,  several  of  the  family  rose  to  distinction. 

Nev'erally,  adv.  Separately;  distinctly;  aloof  or  apart 
from  others. 

Nev'eralty,  ft.  A  state  of  separation  or  disjunction 
from  the  rest,  or  from  all  others.  —  Estate  in  severalty. 
(Law.)  An  estate  which  the  tenant  holds  in  his  own 
right,  without  being  joined  in  interest  with  any  other 
person;  —  distinguished  from  joint- tenancy,  coparce¬ 
nary,  and  common. —  Black  stone. 

Severance,  n.  Act  of  severing  or  dividing;  separation. 

(Law.)  Act  of  dividing  ;  the  singling  or  severing  two 
or  more  that  join,  or  are  joined,  in  one  writ;  the  putting 
in  several  or  separate  pleas  or  answers  by  two  or  more 
disjointly;  the  destruction  of  the  unity  of  interest  in  a 
joint  state.  —  Bouvier. 

Severe',  a.  (comp,  severer  :  super 1.  severest.)  [Fr.,  from 
Lat. severus.)  Serious  or  grave  in  deportment;  austere 
or  sedate  in  manner;  not  light,  airy,  lively,  or  cheerful ; 
hr,  a  severe  countenance.  —  Rigid;  harsh;  stern;  char¬ 
acterized  by  great  strictness;  regulated  by  stringent 
rules;  not  mild,  lax,  or  indulgent;  as,  severe  discipline, 
severe  criticism,  severe,  punishment. —  Kigidly  exact; 
strictly  methodical ;  close;  concise  ;  not  permitting  lax¬ 
ity,  neglect,  or  transgression;  exactly  conformed  to  a 
standard  ;  not  luxuriant  or  redundant :  as,  a  se rere  style, 
severe  morality.  —  Sharp;  keen;  cutting;  affective; 
distressing;  violent;  extreme;  as,  severe  cold,  severe 
pains,  Ac.  —  Inexorable;  relentless:  as,  a  severe  judge. 
— Rigorousl}’  exact;  critical  or  crucial  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  ;  as,  a  severe  test,  a  severe  ordeal. 

Severely,  adv.  In  a  severe  manner ;  harshly ;  strictly  ; 
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sharply;  rigorously;  painfully;  afflictively;  extremely} 
crucially  ;  as,  to  be  fondly  or  severely  kind.” —  Savage. 

Nevere'»ie*»,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  severe  ;  se¬ 
verity. 

Never'ify*  n,  [ ¥ r*  severity f  Imt,  sewritas.)  Quality  of 
being  severe;  harshness;  rigor:  austerity;  want  of 
mildness  or  indulgence;  as,  the  severity  of  a  reproof,  se¬ 
verity  of  discipline  or  punishment. —  Extreme  strictness  ; 
rigorousness;  crucial  accuracy  ;  as,  the  severity  of  a 
test. —  Extreme  degree  or  amount ;  as,  the  seventy  of  a 
penalty  or  requisition. —  Quality  or  power  of  distressing 
or  paining  ;  extremity  ;  as,  severity  of  pain  or  anguish. — 
Extreme  coldness  or  inclemency  ;  as,  severity  ot  winter. 
— Cruel  treatment;  harshness  ot  punishment ;  severi¬ 
ties  practised  on  prisoners  of  war. —  Rigid  qdhemice  to 
fact  or  truth;  extreme  accuracy;  as,  sevtWty  of  criti¬ 
cism  or  judgment. 

Nev'ern.  an  important  river  of  England,  rising  in  Plin- 
liinmon  Mountain, co.  of  Montgomery,  N.  Wales.  Ii  first 
flows  S.E,, under  the  name  of  Hafrtn.  as  far  a6  Newton, 
where  it  takes  the  name  of  Severn ,  and  flows  N,E.  until 
it  loses  itself  in  the  British  Channel.  It  is  206  in.  long, 
and  is  navigable  for  178  m. 

Nevern,  a  river  in  Maryland,  rises  in  Anne  Arundel 
co.,  and  flows  S.E.,  entering  the  Chesapeake  Bay  3  m.  S. 
of  Annapolis. 

Severn,  a  river  of  Upper  Canada,  which  forms  the  out¬ 
let  of  Lake  Simcoe,  and  flows  N.N  W.  into  Georgian  Bay. 

SeveriK  a  river  of  British  America,  rises  in  Lat.  5-°  30' 
N.f  Lon.  92°  W.,  and  flows  into  Hudson  Bay,  after  a  N. 
K.  course  of  350  m. 

Never,  (Nt,,)(xer'«ir,)a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Landes, 
on  the  Adour,  11  m.  S.S.W  of  Mont  de-Marsan;  pap.  4,5o0. 

Neve'ru*  I..  Lucies  Sep'iimuis.  a  Roman  emperor,  was 
born  a.  D.  146,  at  Leptis,  in  Africa,  and  was  raised  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  Pertinax.  lie  had  to  contend 
with  several  rivals —  first,  Didius  Julian  us,  whom  he  pot 
to  death  ;  then  Percennins  Niger,  whom  he  defeated  at 
Issus ;  and  at  a  later  period  Aibimis,  w  hom  he  defeated 
near  Lyons  in  197.  S.  had  in  the  preceding  year  taken  By¬ 
zantium,  after  a  siege  of  two  years.  He  carried  on  a  suc¬ 
cessful  war  in  the  East,  and  in  20*  vi>ited  Britain,  made 
war  on  the  Caledonians,  and  built  the  great  wall  across 
the  north  of  England  from  the  Solway  to  the  Tyne.  As 
a  monarch  lie  was  cruel  ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  he 
never  performed  an  act  of  humanity,  or  forgave  a  fault. 
He  w'as  a  man  of  letters,  and  composed  a  history  of  his 
own  reign.  He  i>.  at  York,  in  211. 

Neveru!*.  Marcus  Aubei.ius  Alexander,  a  Roman  em¬ 
peror,  b.  in  Phoenicia,  2U8.  He  was  the  cousin  of  the 
Emperor  Heliogabalus,  at  whose  death  he  was  pro¬ 
claimed  emperor,  222.  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign, 
the  peace  ol  the  empire  was  disturbed  by  the  incursions 
of  the  Persians.  Alexander  marched  into  the  East,  but 
is  said  to  have  suffered  defeat.  The  revolt  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  subsequently  called  him  from  the  capital.  His 
expedition  in  Germany  was  attended  w  ith  some  success ; 
but  his  soldiers  were  undisciplined  and  turbulent ;  their 
clamors  were  fomented  by  the  artifice  of  Maximinns, 
and  Alexander  was  murdered  in  bis  tent,  in  the  midst 
of  his  camp,  after  a  reign  of  13  years.  His  mother  Julia 
Mammaea  shared  his  late,  with  all  his  friends.  Severus 
possessed  many  virtues,  was  a  patron  of  literature,  and 
dedicated  the  hours  of  relaxation  to  the  study  of  the 
best  Greek  and  Latin  historians,  orators,  and  poets. 
Killed,  235. 

Nev'ery,  n.  (Arch.)  A  box  or  compartment  of  a  vaulted 
ceiling. 

Nevier,  (sev-err',)  in  Arkansas,  a  W.8.W.  co.f  bordering 
on  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory;  are  a,  1,300  sq.  ui. 
Rivers.  Red  River  and  Little  River.  Surface.,  diversi¬ 
fied;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Paraclifta.  Pop.  abt.  12.000, 

Nevier',  in  Tennessee ,  an  E  co.,  bordering  on  N.  Caro¬ 
lina;  area ,  52  sq.  m.  Rivers.  French  Broad,  and  Little 
Pigeon.  Surface ,  mountainous  ;  soil ,  lertiie  in  the 
valleys.  Min.  Iron  and  limestone.  Peg),  abt.  11.060. — 
A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  20  m.  E.S.E.  of 
Knoxville. 

N^vijfiitf,  Marie  de  Rabutin  Chantal.  Marchioness  de, 
(se-veen'yai.)  a  French  epistolary  w  riter,  b.  in  Paris,  1626. 
She  was  the  daughter  ot  the  Baron  tie  Chantal.  w  ho  lost 
his  life  in  defending  the  Isle  of  Rli6  against  the  English. 
After  receiving  a  most  careful  education  under  her 
maternal  uncle,  she  espoused,  at  the  age  of  18,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Sevigne,  who  fell  in  a  duel  in  1651,  leaving  her 
with  one  son  and  a  daughter,  to  whose  education  she 
paid  strict  attention.  The  daughter  married,  in  1669, 
the  Count  de  Grignan,  commandant  in  Provence;  and 
it  was  on  a  visit  to  her  that  the  Marchioness  caught  a 
fever,  of  which  she  died.  Her  letters  are  unequalled 
examples  of  the  epistolary  style,  being  elegant,  pic- 
turesqne,  and  animated.  D.  in  Provence,  1696. 

Neville,  (sev-il.)  a  city  of  Spain,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of 
Seville,  on  the  Guadalquiver,  62  in.  N  E.  of  Cadiz,  and 
212  in  S.S.W.  of  Madrid;  Lat.  37°  22'  44"  N  ,  Lon.  6°  O' 
59''  W.  It  is  built  in  the  Moorish  style;  the  streets  are 
narrow,  but  there  are  numerous  squares  and  public 
walks.  The  Cathedral,  a  Goibic  structure,  surmounted 
by  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  “  Faith,”  is  considered  the 
finest  in  Spain.  The  other  conspicuous  edifices  are  the 
Alcazar,  or  palace,  built  in  imitation  of  the  Alhambra 
at  Granada,  the  Lonja,  or  exchange,  the  Artillery  School, 
and  the  Mint.  Manuf.  Silks,  woollens,  leather,  hats, 
combs,  earthenware.  and  tobacco.  S .,  anc.  llispali*,  was 
called  by  the  Romans  Romula  Julia,  from  Julius  Caesar, 
c.  45.  It  was  taken  by  the  Goths,  and  afterwards 
in  711  by  tin*  Moors,  with  whom  it  remained  until  taken 
by  Ferdinand  III.,  King  of  Castile,  in  1248,  w  hen  it  be¬ 
came  the  cap.  of  his  kingdom.  Pop.  118,298. 

Neville*',  in  Michigan,  a  towmahip  of  Gratiot  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  300. 
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Seville*  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Medina  Co. ,101  m.  N.N.E. 
of  Columbus. 

Sevres,  ( saivr ,)  a  town  of  France, dept,  of  Seine-et-Oise, 
on  the  Seine,  6  m,  N.W.  of  Versailles.  It  is  famous  for 
its  manufacture  of  porcelain,  or  Sevres  china .  Pop. 
6.328. 

Sevres,  iDeux,)  a  dept,  of  the  N.W.  of  France,  bet. 
Lat.  46°  and  47°  N.,  Lon.  0°  and  1'  VV’.,  having  N.  the 
dept.  Maine-et-Loire,  E.  Vienne,  S  Charente  and  Cha- 
rente-Inferieure,  and  W.  Vend4o.  Area,  2,315 sq.  ui.  The 
surface  is  diversified  in  the  N.  and  level  in  the  S.,  and 
the  soil  generally  fertile.  Hirers.  The  Deux  Sevres, 
Dive,  and  Thouet.  Prod.  The  usual  cerealia,  flax,  hemp, 
and  fruits;  also,  numerous  cattle,  horses,  Ac.  Mauuf. 
Woolleus,  linens,  cottons,  leather,  gloves,  and  beet-root 
sugar.  Min.  Iron,  marble,  and  granite.  Chief  towns. 
Niort,  the  cap.,  Bressuire,  Melle,  and  Purthenay.  l\)p. 
338,155. 

^vres-XanfaiNe,  ( saivP-non-taz ,)  a  river  of  France, 
rising  in  the  dept,  of  Deux-Sevres,  and  after  a  N.W. 
course  of  70  m.  flowing  into  the  Loire,  at  Nantes. 

ScvreN-Niortnise,  (- ne-or-tat ,)  a  river  of  France,  ris¬ 
ing  in  the  dept,  of  Deux-S&vres,  and  after  a  W.  course 
of  65  m.  flowing  into  the  Atlantic,  at  Aignillon. 

Sow,  (w,)  v.  a.  (imp.  sewed;  pp.  sewed,  also,  sometimes 
sewn.)  [A.  C*.  siwian ,  suwan  ;  Lat.  SW),  mere ,  to  sew.J 
To  unite  or  fasten  together  with  a  needle  und  thread ; 
as.  to  sew  cloth 

To  sew  up,  to  inclose  in  anything  sewed  ;  also,  to  in¬ 
close  by  sewing;  as,  to  sew  up  a  pin-cushion;  also,  to 
close  or  stop  by  sewing;  as,  to  sew  up  a  rip. 

— -v.  n.  To  practice  sewing;  to  stitch;  to  joiu  things  with 
st  itches. 

Sewage,  (su'ij,)  n.  Contents  of  a  sewer;  sewerage; 
refuse  matter  carried  off  by  sewers  ;  as,  the  sewage  of  a 
city. — Sewerage:  methodical  arrangement  or  distribu¬ 
tion  of  sewers  or  subterranean  drains. 

Seward,  ( sd'ard ,)  William  Henry,  an  American  states¬ 
man,  b.  in  Florida,  Orauge  co..  N.  Y.,  1801,  graduated  at 
Uuion  College  in  1820,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1822, 
and  commenced  practice  at  Auburn,  in  his  native  Slate, 
in  1823.  He  was  elected  in  1830  to  the  State  Senate  of 
New  York,  in  which  he  cauie  forward  as  a  champion  of 
internal  improvements,  of  the  abolition  of  imprison¬ 
ment  for  debt,  and  of  giving  tbe  people  more  power  in 
the  election  of  public  officers.  He  visited  Europe  in 
company  with  his  father  in  1833,  and  wrote  a  series  of 
letters  during  his  tour  for  an  Albany  newspaper,  and 
they  afterwards  appeared  in  a  separate  form.  Having 
been  brought  forward  in  1834  by  the  Republican  party 
for  the  governorship  of  the  State,  be  was  defeated  by 
Mr.  Marcy,  afterwards  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  un¬ 
der  President  Franklin  Pierce,  but  was  more  successful 
in  1838,  when  he  was  elected  governor  of  New  York  by 
a  large  majority.  In  this  position  he  recommended  the 
increase  of  education,  internal  improvements,  a  liberal 
policy  towards  foreign  immigrants,  and  took  the  side  of 
abolition  in  the  growing  controversies  on  slavery.  Mr 
S.  held  the  office  of  governor  for  two  terms.  He  resumed 
afterwards  tbe  practice  of  law,  first  in  the  courts  of  his 
own  State,  and  afterwards  acquiring  a  lucrative  share 
of  patent  causes  in  tbe  courts  of  the  U.  States.  In  1849, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  U.  States,  where  he 
became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  his  party,  and  in 
the  debate  on  the  admission  of  California  be  promul¬ 
gated  what  was  called  his  ‘‘higher-law”  doctrine,  in 
saying  that  there  was  “a  higher  law  than  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  which  regulated  the  authority  of  Congress  over  the 
national  domain  —  the  law  of  God  and  the  interests  of 
humanity.”  In  a  speech  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1858,  he 
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declared  that  there  was  an  “  irrepressible  conflict  be¬ 
tween  opposing  and  enduring  forces,”  and  that  “  the  U. 
States  must  become  either  entirely  slave  or  entirely 
free.”  In  1859,  he  revisited  Europe,  and  extended  bis 
tour  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  in  1860  was  the 
most  prominent  candidate  of  the  Republican  party  for 
nomination  for  the  presidency,  but  personal  and  local 
interests  finally  secured  the  election  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln.  while  Mr.  S.  accepted  the  important  post  of  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  in  which  be  guided  tbe  diplomacy  of  the 
Federal  Government  through  the  perils  of  the  War  of 
Secession  with  an  almost  unparalleled  industry,  energy, 
and  success.  Ou  tbe  14th  of  April,  1865,  at  the  same 


time  that  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated  by  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  another  assassin,  mimed  Payne,  entered 
the  house  of  Mr.  X  (then  confined  to  his  room  by  a  fall 
from  his  carriage),  dangerously  wounded  his  son,  and 
with  a  poignard  inflicted  wounds  upon  him  which  were 
at  first  believed  to  be  fatal,  hut  from  which  he  slowly 
recovered.  After  th**  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  X  con¬ 
tinued  to  act  as  secretary  until  the  close  of  Mr.  John¬ 
son's  presidency.  In  1868-69  he  took  an  extended  tour 
through  the  far  north-west,  Alaska,  California,  Mexico, 
Ac.,  and  in  1870,  again,  set  out  for  a  travel  through 
Eastern  Asia.  In  Oct.  of  the  same  year  he  was  received 
by  the  Mikado  of  Japan,  being  the  first  foreigner  to 
whom  the  honor  had  been  accorded.  The  works  of  Mr. 
S.  have  been  published  in  4  vols.  8vo,  New  York,  1853- 
60.  They  include  his  orations  and  addresses,  political 
speeches,  official  correspondence,  and  miscellaneous 
writings.  D.  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  10,  1872. 

Sow'sbimI,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Winnebago  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,000. — A  township  of  Kendall  co. ;  pop.  al*t.  1,800. 

Sowsu*<i,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-township  of  Kosciusko  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2,200. 

So  word,  in  Kansas,  a  S.S.K.  co.,  bordering  on  the  In¬ 
dian  Territory  ;  area,  l,2uU  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Verdigris, 
and  its  tributaries.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile. 

Seward,  in  New  York,  a  post  township  of  Schoharie 
co.,  48  m.  W.  of  Albany;  pop.  in  1870,  1,766. 

Sew  ard's  Point,  in  Wxnms,  a  village  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  co.,  50  m.  S.  of  Springfield. 

Sewel'lel,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  N.  American  rodent  animal, 
family  Sciuridx \  and  type  of  the  genus  Aplodontia.  A. 
seporina  of  Puget’s  Sound,  is  about  the  size,  and  lias 
the  general  appearance,  of  the  muskrat,  but  with  the 
tail  very  short  and  much  depressed. 

So%v'oll  ^fountain,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  village  of 
Fayette  co.,  24  in.  N.W.  of  Lewisburg 

Sewell's  (or  Sew \li.’s)  Poailt,  in  Virginia,  a  promon¬ 
tory  to  the  S.  of  Hampton  Roads.  4  m.  S.  of  Fortress 
Monroe. 

8ew'ellsville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Belmont  co., 
26  in.  VV.  of  Wheeling,  Va. 

Sewer,  {su'er.)  n.  [From  0.  Fr.  issur,  to  issue,  to  flow 
forth.  See  Issue.]  A  drain  or  passage  to  convey  off 
water  and  filth  underground;  a  subterraneous  canal  or 
outlet,  particularly  in  cities. 

0.  Fr.  sewt'r.  esquire.]  Formerly,  an  officer  oi  a  great 
lousehold  who  superintended  the  setting  on  and  remov¬ 
ing  of  the  dishes  at  a  banquet,  ami  who  also  provided 
water  for  lava! ion  of  the  hands  of  the  guests. 

“  A  feast  serv’d  up  in  ball  with  sewers  and  seneschals. " —  Milton. 

— (sd'er.)  One  who  sews,  or  uses  the  needle. 

Sewerage,  (su'er-ej  )  n.  The  construction  and  support 
of  common  sewers.  —  The  system  of  sewers  or  subterra¬ 
nean  conduits  for  receiving  and  carrying  off  the  super¬ 
fluous  water,  and  the  refuse,  filili,  Ac.,  of  a  city.  —  Sew¬ 
age;  the  matter  collected  aud  discharged  by  sewers. 

Scw'ick  ley.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Beaver  co. 
—  A  township  of  Westmoreland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,000. — A 
village  and  township  of  Alleghany  co.,  13  in.  N.YV.  of 
Pittsburg;  pop.  abt.  2,100. 

Sow'ick Icy  ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Alleghany  co.,  12  m.  N.  of  Pittsburg;  pop.  al>t.  1,100. 

Sewing,  (su'ing,)  n.  Act  or  occupation  of  sewing,  or 
using  a  needle. — That  which  is  sewed  with  the  needle. 

— pi.  Compound  threads  of  silk,  wound,  cleaned,  doubled, 
and  thrown  with  especial  reference  to  their  ultimate  use 
for  sewing. 

Sewing  bird,  a  spring-clamp,  representing  a  bird  in 
form,  to  be  screwed  to  a  support,  for  holding  an  edge  of 
work  during  the  operation  of  sewing. 

Sowing-machine.  n.  A  mechanical  contrivance 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  inventions  of  the 
19th  century.  Its  discovery  originated  from  the  fertile 
brain  of  an  ingenious,  but  poor  mechanic,  one  Elias 
Howe,  a  native  of  Mass.,  who,  in  1841,  after  painful  and 
laborious  efforts  in  the  elaboration  of  his  project,  ob¬ 
tained  a  patent  therefor  in  May  of  that  year.  Not 
succeeding  at  first  in  inducing  his  own  countrymen 
to  patronize  his  invention,  Howe  went  to  England, 
where  he  met  with  us  little  encouragement;  and  was 
obliged  at  length  to  sell  his  patent  for  $1,250  and  a  roy¬ 
alty  of  $15  per  machine,  to  a  staymaker.  Ou  his  return 
to  the  U.  Stales,  Howe  found  his  patent  pirated  by  a 
wealthy  company,  hut  after  considerable  litigation,  he 
succeeded  in  establishing  his  rights,  aud  ultimately 
realize*!  a  fortune.  Howe's  invention  worked  what  is 
called  the  lock-stitch,  hut  so  many  improvements  and 
modifications  have  been  introduced  by  subsequent  in¬ 
ventors,  resulting  in  varieties  of  the  machine,  that  wo 
consider  it  beyond  our  limits  to  enter  into  the  various 
details  of  their  construction.  Iif  fact,  these  machines 
are  so  well  and  widely  known,  that  such  descriptions 
would  he  needless.  The  principal  of  the  machines  now 
in  use  are :  —  1.  Machines  which,  sew  with  one  thread; 
of  which  one  kind  make  the  through  and  through,  or 
shoemaker's  stitch ;  while  another  makes  what  is  termed 
the  running-stitch.  The  chain-  or  tambour-stitch  is  also 
a  single-thread  stitch.  2.  Machines  which  sew  with  a 
double-thread ,  as  the  well-known  examples  patented  by 
Wheeler  A  Wilson,  and  others.  Machines  have  also 
been  patented  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  for 
sewing  the  soles  on  shoes  and  boots,  for  gloves,  for  em¬ 
broidery,  Ac.  Sewing-machines  are  largely  exported 
from  this  country  to  Europe,  where  they  have  become 
in  almost  as  common  demand  and  use  as  they  are  in 
this  country. 

Sex,  n  [Fr.  sexe;  Lat.  sexus.]  The  distinction  between 
male  and  female,  or  that  property  or  character  by  which 
an  animal  is  male  or  female.  —  One  of  the  two  divisions 
of  animals,  formed  on  the  distinction  of  male  and  female. 
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—  Womankind;  females;  —  employed  by  way  of  em¬ 
phasis. 

“  Unhappy  sex  !  whose  beauty  is  your  suare.”  — -  Dryden. 

The  sex,  the  female  sex  ;  females  in  general ;  as,  “  The 
sex  whose  presence  civilizes  ours.” —  CoWper. 

Sexageimrinn,  (je-nd'-,)  n.  A  person  who  has  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  age  of  sixty  years. 

Soxn^'oimry,  a.  [From  Lat.  sexaginia,  sixty.]  Des¬ 
ignating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  number  sixty;  proceed¬ 
ing  by  sixties. 

Sexagenary  or  Sxagesimal  scale.  {Math.)  A  scale 
of  numbers  wherein  sixty  is  the  modulus,  used  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  divisions  of  the  circle. 

— n.  A  person  sixty  years  of  nge;  a  sexagenarian; — also, 
something  composed  of  sixty 

Soxaj^ottimii,  (-j.V-,)  n.  *( Eccl .)  The  second  Sunday 
before  Lent,  or  the  next  to  Shrove  Tuesday; — so  called 
as  being  about  the  sixtieth  day  before  Easter. 

Sexa^eH  iiiial,*;.  [Fr.]  Sixtieth;  pertaining  to  the 
number  sixty. 

Sexagesimal  fractions.  ( Arith .)  Such  fractions  ns 
have  60,  or  some  multiple  of  60,  for  their  denominator. 
Fractions  of  this  kind  were  anciently  the  only  fractions 
used  in  astronomy;  and  they  are  still  retained  in  the 
division  of  the  circle  and  of  time,  where  the  degree,  or 
hour,  is  divided  into  60  minutes,  the  minute  into  60 
seconds,  and  so  on. 

Sex'anary.  a.  Sixfold  or  six-parted,  (r.) 

Sextliigplo.  (sets’ dng'gl,)  n.  (Genm.)  A  hexagon.  (R.) 

Sextligif  ism.  (seks-dij'if-fcm,,)  n  [Lat.  .vex.  six.  and 
digitus ,  finger  J  State  of  having  six  fingers  on  a  hand, 
or  six  toes  on  a  foot. 

Sox<li$;'ittHt,  n.  One  who  has  six  fingers  on  a  hand, 
or  six  toes  on  a  foot. 

Sex<liio<lociiual,  (- dPs '-,)  n.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  sex,  and 
duodecim,  twelve.]  ( Crystallog .)  With  eighteen  faces; 
— said  of  a  crystal. 

Sox'oiiary,  a.  Sextuple;  proceeding  by  sixes. 

Sexen  ii  ial.  a.  [From  Lat.  sex,  six,  and  annus,  a  year.] 
Lasting  six  years,  or  happening  once  in  six  years. 

Sox'fi<l,  S(‘.x'ifi<l.  a.  [Lat.  sex,  aud  finder e,fidi,  to 
split..]  (Hot.)  Six-cleft. 

Soxlsy  I'lablo,  n.  [Lat.  sex,  and  syllaba,  syllable.]  A 
word  <»f  six  syllables. 

Sox'Iosn.  a.  Having  no  sex. 

Soxloc'iilar,  a.  [Lat.  sex,  and  loculus ,  a  little  place.] 
(B  t.)  Six -Cel  led. 

Sextain.  n.  [It.  sestina,  from  Lat.  sextus,  sixth.] 
(Poet.)  A  stanza  of  six  lines. 

Sex'faiiN,  n.  {Aslron.)  The  sextant,  one  of  the  con¬ 
stellations  formed  by  (leveling;  it  is  placed  across  the 
equator,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  ecliptic. 

^cx  taut,  n.  [Lat  sextans,  a  sixth.J  ( Math .)  The  sixth 
part  of  a  circle. 

(Astron.)  See  Sextans. 

( Navig .)  An  instrument  principally  used  at  sea  for 
measuring  the  altitudes  of  heavenly  bodies,  and  ascer¬ 
taining  their  apparent  angular  distance.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  < m  a  similar  principle  to  that  of  the  quadrant; 
hut  the  arc,  containing  the  sixth  part  of  a  circle,  may 
he  taken  to  120°.  A  sextant  is  generally  fitted  with  ap¬ 
paratus  for  ascertaining  the  angular  distances,  Ac.,  in 
lunar  observations. 

Sox'tary,  n.  [Lat.  sextarius.]  {Rom.  Antitj.)  Among 
the  ancient  Romans,  a  measure  about  equivalent  to  an 
English  pint,  in  both  liquid  and  dry  measure. 

Sox'tot.  8cxtot'to.  n.  ( Mus .)  See  Sestet. 

Sex  lii  III  ion.  ( seks-tll'yun ,)  n.  [From  Lat.  sex,  sextus.] 
The  number,  in  English  notation,  conveyed  by  a  unit 
with  36  ciphers  attached;  according  to  French  notation, 
the  number  denoted  by  a  unit  annexed  to  21  ciphers. 

Sex 'to,  n.;  pi.  Sextoes.  [From  Lat.  sextus]  A  size  of 
hook  formed  by  folding  each  sheet  iuto  six  leaves. 

Sextodecimo,  (8f&'-,)a.  [From  Lat.  sextusdecimus, 
sixteenth.]  Composed  of  sheets  folded  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  make  16  leaves ;  of,  or  equal  to,  the  size  of  one 
fold  of  a  sheet  of  printing  paper  when  doubled  iti  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  16  leaves,  or  32  pages;  as,  a  sexto¬ 
decimo  volume. 

— n  ;  pi.  Sextodecimos.  A  hook  formed  of  sheets  folded 
so  as  to  make  16  leaves,  or  32  pages.  —  The  size  of  a  book 
thus  formed;  —  generally  symbolized  thus:  16mio,  ]6«. 

Sox  ion.  n.  [A  corruption  of  sacristan,  q.  v.]  A  sub¬ 
ordinate  officer  of  the  church,  whose  business  is  to  take 
charge  of  the  sacred  vessels,  vestments,  Ac.,  belonging 
to  the  church,  to  attend  on  the  officiating  minister,  aud 
perform  other  duties,  such  as  digging  graves,  Ac. 

Soxtoil'oss.  n.  A  female  sexton  ;  the  wife  of  a  sexton. 

Sox'tom  ville.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Richland, 
56  m.  W.  of  Madison. 

Sox'InpHe,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  sextuplus  —  sex,  and 
plica,  plicatus,  to  fold  ]  Sixfold:  six  times  as  much. 

(Mus.)  Noting  a  measure  of  two  times,  composed  of 
six  equal  notes,  three  for  each  time. — Moore. 

Sexual,  (sPk'shu-al,)  a.  [Fr.  sexuel.  from  Lat.  sexual  is.] 
Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  sex.  or  the  sexes:  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  sex:  denoting  what  is  peculiar  to  the 
distinction  and  office  of  the  male  and  female  organs;  as, 
sexual  characteristics.  scxManntercourse, sex ual  diseases. 

Sexual  method.  (Rot.)  See  Botany. 

Sox  nal'ity ,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  distinguished 
by  sex. 

Sox'ually,  adv.  In  a  sexual  manner;  by  way  of  sex¬ 
ual  relation. 

Soy  bo,  (si1  bn,)  a  town  of  the  Island  of  Hayti,  55  m.  N.E. 
of  San  Domingo;  pop.  abt.  5,500. 

Seychelles,  or  Soehelles,  ( sai’shel ,)  a  group  of 
islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  bet.  Lat.  3°  40'  ami  5°  35'  S., 
Lon.  55°  15'  and  56°  E  Mah6.  the  principal,  is  18  m.  long, 
and  4  in  average  breadth.  The  S.,  which  are  a  depend¬ 
ency  of  the  English  colony  of  Mauritius,  q.  v..are  inoun- 
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tainons  and  well  wooded,  producing  excellent  timber! 
for  ship-building.  Chief  town.  Victoria,  on  the  N.E.  of  | 
Malie.  Total  pop.  7,486. 

Sey  mour.  Horatio,  an  American  .statesman,  bora  in 
Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  1811,  received  a  liberal  education, 
studied  for  the  bar,  commenced  practice  as  a  lawyer  in 
Utica,  and  was  very  successful.  In  1842,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  held  the  po¬ 
sition  till  1845;  was  nominated  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  governorship  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.,  in  opposition 
to  Mr.  Washington  Hunt,  in  1850,  and  was  defeated  after 
a  sharp  contest.  The  Democrats  again  brought  forward 
Mr.  S.  in  1852,  when  he  was  elected  by  a  large  majority, 
took  his  seat  as  Governor,  ami  signalized  his  term  of  office 
by  vetoing  the  Maine  Law  Liquor  Bill.  The  next  elec¬ 
tion,  in  1854,  was  very  keenly  contested  by  four  candi¬ 
dates,  nearly  half  a  million  of  votes  having  been  polled, 
and  Mr.  Clarke  was  elected.  In  1856,  Mr.  S.'s  name  was 
put  forward  unsuccessfully  by  his  friends  as  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  and  in  1862  he  was  again  nominated 
for  the  governorship  of  N.  Y..  in  opposition  to  Gen. 
Wadsworth,  and  alter  a  keen  contest,  defeated  the  Re¬ 
publican  candidate.  Governor  S.  took  his  seat  Jan.  1, 
1863,  and  adopted  a  very  conservative  line  of  policy. 
When  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  took  place,  in  June,  j 
1863.  he  promptly  forwarded  more  than  the  quota  of 
militia  required  by  the  Governor  of  that  State,  though  j 
he  sorely  offended  the  Republican  party  by  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Conscription  Bill  passed  by  Congress,  which  I 
gave  the  President  power  to  call  out,  for  military  ser-| 
vice,  all  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45. 
Mr.  S.,  nevertheless,  used  his  utmost  exertion  to  allay 
the  ill-feeling  provoked  in  the  city  of  New  York  by  the 
conscription,  and  to  suppress  the  riots  which,  during 
four  days,  disturbed  the  city.  Mr.  S.  was.  in  1868,  the 
candidate  of  a  portion  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the 
presidency. 

Seymour,  Lady  Jane,  (se'mnor,)  the  third  wife  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  the  mother  of  Edward  VI.  She  was 
at  first  maid  of  honor  to  Anne  Boleyn,  whom  she  sup 
planted  in  1536.  She  D.  in  1537,  a  few  days  alter  giving 
birth  to  her  son. 

&<\V'iuotir.  in  Upper  Canada,  a  post-village  of  North¬ 
umberland  co.,  on  the  Trent,  30  m.  N.W.  of  Belleville. 

Seymour,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-twp.  of  New  Haven 
co.,  12  m.  N.W.  of  New  Haven  ;  pop.  in  1870.  2.123. 

Sey  mour,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co., 
50  m.  N.  of  Louisville;  p<>p.  abt.  1 ,8< K). 

Steyne.  (sain.)  a  seaport-town  of  France,  dept  of  Var, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  3  m.  S.W.  of  Toulon.  It  has  an 
extensive  sardine  and  tunny  fishery.  Pop.  9,070. 

Sez'/.a,  Sezzb.  a  city  of  Central  Italy,  20  in.  S.E.  of 
Velletri;  pop  8.776. 

Slav,  or  Sink  I* us.  a  town  of  Tunis,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Cabes,  in  the  Mediterranean,  70  m.  N.E.  of  Cahes;  pop. 
6,000. 

Sforza.  (sfon&a,)  a  noble  Italian  family,  founded  by 
Giacomo  Attkndolo,  a  peasant  of  the  Romagna,  who 
was  b  at  Cottignola.  in  1369,  and,  enlisting  in  a  com¬ 
pany  of  soldiers  that  passed  through  the  village,  rose 
gradually  to  the  rank  of  general.  He  was  called  Sf>rza 
on  account  of  his  great  vigor.  He  was  drowned  in  effect 
ing  the  passage  of  the  Kiver  Pescara,  in  the  service  of 
Joan  of  Naples.  1424  —  Francesco  Alessandro.  Dukeof 
Milan,  was  a  natural  son  of  the  preceding.  He  was  B. 
in  1401,  and  rose  to  distinction  in  the  service  of  Jnan. 
afterwards  as  general  of  the  Milanese  troops;  fie  was 
created  duke  by  the  leaders  of  a  revolt  in  1450:  d.  1466. 
The  descendants -»f  the  latter  possessed  the  duchy  through  : 
several  generations.  The  principal  of  them  was  Maxi- j 
M ILIAN,  who  figured  in  theevents  that  followed  tlieleague 
of  Cambrai,  and  i>  at  Paris,  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I., 153Q. 

Nforzan  do.  Mor/a  lo.  n.  [It.J  (Mas.)  A  term 
written  over  a  note  to  signify  that  it  is  to  he  played  or 
sung  louder  than  the  rest.  It  is  abbreviated  sf,  sfz, 
or  <. 

Sliinia  to.  a.  fit.,  smoky.]  (Paint.)  A  term  applied 
to  that  style  of  painting  wherein  t lie  tints  are  so  blended  ^ 
that  the  outline  is  scarcely  perceptible,  the  whole  pre¬ 
senting  an  indistinct  misty  appearance.  The  Milanese  j 
school  exhibits  this  quality  more  than  any  other. 

Sgraffito,  (-/e'^,)  Sgralliato,  a.  [1  t.,  scratched.] 
(Paint.)  A  species  of  drawing  in  which  t  lie  ground  is  pre¬ 
pared  with  dark  stucco,  on  which  a  whitecoat  is  applied, 1 
which  last  being  removed  with  an  iron  instrument,  the 
scraping  it  away  forms  the  shadows,  giving  it  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  chiaro-oecuro  painting. 

Shab,  n.  T  he  itch  or  scab  in  animals. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  shabbed,)  (shdbd.)  To  play  mean 
tricks;  to  behave  or  act  shabbily. 

Shab'bily,  adv.  In  a  shabby  manner:  meanly;  in  a 
despicable  manner:  as,  to  act  or  behave  shabbily  ;  with 
rent,  ragged,  or  seedy  garments;  as,  to  be  dressed 
shabbily 

Shah  biness,  n.  State,  quality,  or  condition  of  being 
shabby;  meanness;  paltriness;  ru  ggedn  ess ;  seed  i  ness  ; 
as.  the  shabbiness  of  a  hat,  shabbiness  of  behavior,  &c. 

Shall  by,  a.  [Ger.  schiihig  ]  Ragged  ;  torn  or  worn  to 
rags  ;  poor:  dingy  ;  mean  :  seedy  ;  as,  a  shabby  coat.  — 
Attired  in  threadbare  or  ragged  apparel;  as,  a  shabby 
mendicant.  —  Mean  ;  paltry  :  despicable;  contemptible; 
as,  a  shabby  fellow,  shabby  treatment. 

Shabby-genteel,  presenting  a  shabby  appearance  com¬ 
bined  with  an  air  or  aspect  of  former  or  natural  gen-' 
tility  ;  as,  a  shabby-genteel  mode  of  living. 

Slmbo'nst.  in  Illinois ,  a  post-township  of  De  Kalb  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Shab'rnok,  «.  [Fr  rhnbraque.  from  Turk,  fshdpriik  ] 
(Mil.)  The  large  saddle-cloth  forming  part  of  the  full- 
dress  equ.pment  of  officers  of cavalry  and  horse  artillery. 

Shack  elford,  or  Shackleford,  in  Texas ,  a  N.W.  cen- 
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tral  co. ;  area,  900  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Clear  Fork  of  Brazos 
River,  and  Hubbard's  Creek.  Pop.  abt.  400. 

Shac  kle,  n.  (Usually  in  the  plural,  shackles.)  [A  S. 
sceacul  ;  Du  schakel,  the  link  of  a  chain.]  That  which 
binds,  or  that  which  prevents  the  free  movement  of  the 
limbs;  a  fetter;  a  gyve;  a  manacle:  a  chain.  —  Hence, 
that  which  obstructs,  impedes,  or  embarrasses  free  ac- 
tiou ;  as,  the  shackles  of  tyrannical  law.  —  A  band, 
resembling  a  fetter-lock,  worn  as  an  ornament ;  a  ban-  8liad'o wiliest* 
gle  ;  as,  gold  shackles  for  the  legs.  —  A  link  or  chain  for  i  poreal. 
connecting  railroad  cars;  also  called  drag-link  and  Shad  ow i  ngf,  n.  8hading;  shade  or  gradation  of  light 
draw-link. —  A  link  in  a  chain  fitted  with  a  movable  and  color. 

bolt,  so  that  the  chain  can  be  separated.  —  Simmands.  Sliad  nu  less.  a.  With  no  shadow. 


host.”  (Shaks.) — To  shade:  to  mark  with  faint  grada¬ 
tions  of  light  or  color.  —  To  paint  in  obscure  colors. — 
To  adumbrate;  to  body  forth  dimly:  to  represent 
slightly  or  imperfectly; — hence,  to  configurate  typi¬ 
cally  ;  as,  I  have  shadowed  some  part  of  your  virtues 
under  another  name.  —  To  cloud  ;  to  darken  ;  to  make 
gloomy  — To  follow  closely  and  almost  imperceptibly, 
as  if  in  the  manner  of  a  shadow. 

State  of  being  shadowy  or  incor- 


( Naut .)  A  ring;  applied  oil  shipboard  more  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  rings  of  the  posts  through  which  the  port- 
bar  is  passed  to  close  the  port-hole  effectually,  and  to 
the  ring  of  the  anchor  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the 
cable. 

— v.  a.  To  tie  or  confine,  as  the  limbs,  so  as  to  prevent 
free  motion;  to clmin  ;  to  fetter ;  to  manacle;  to  gyve; 


Miad'owy.  a.  [A.  8.  sceadwig.]  Full  of  shade  ;  shady; 
serving  to  shade;  as,  shadotvy  woods.  —  Hence,  dark; 
gloomy;  as.  a  shadowy  desert.  —  Faintly  light;  not 
vividly  luminous;  as,  a  shadowy  background.  —  Typical ; 
faintly  representative  or  configtirative ;  as,  shadowy  ex¬ 
piations. —  Unreal ;  immaterial ;  unsubstantial;  as,  a 
shadowy  pretence. 


also,  to  join  by  a  link  or  chain,  as  railroad  cars ;  as,  to  Klmttracli,  ( sha'drak ,)  n.  A  mass  of  imperfectly 


shackle  a  prisoner.  —  To  bind  or  confine  so  as  to  ob¬ 
struct  or  embarrass  action  ;  to  cumber;  to  impede  ;  as, 
to  be  shud.lrd  by  promises  or  obligations. 

Sliac  kleJiar.  n.  (Mach.)  The  coupling-bar  between 
a  locomotive-engine  and  its  tender. 

Shaek'ly,  a.  Shaky;  rickety.  (Vulgar  and  local.) 

Shad,  n.  (Znbl.)  A  fish  of  the  genus •AUiusa,  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  herrings  by  a  deep  notch  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  tiie  upper  jaw,  and  by  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and 
the  tongue,  which  are  destitute  of  teeth.  A.  preslibilis, 
tin*  American  shad,  is  about  20  inches  long. 
Sliatt'-bush,  Shad'-lierry,  n.  (Rot.)  See  Amelan- 

CHIER. 

Sli;i<r<lock,  n.  (Bat.)  See  Citrus. 

Shade,  7i.  [A.  S.  scead;  Ger.  schatten,  from  Sansk. 
chayd,  a  shadow.]  The  separation  or  interruption  ol 
the  rays  of  light ; — hence,  the  obscurity  which  is  caused 
by  such  interception; — shade  is  distinguished  from 
shadow,  in  that  the  former  implies  no  particular  form 
or  definite  limit,  whereas  a  shadow  reflects  the  form  of 
the  object  which  intercepts  the  light.  —  Darkness; 
gloom;  obscurity.  —  An  obscure  place,  properly  in  a 
grove  or  dense  wood,  which  precludes  the  sun’s  rays: 
and  hence,  a  secluded  retreat ;  a  screen  :  umbrage  ;  as. 
to  seek  a  pleasant  shade.  —  Shelter  ;  protection  ;  cover: 
as,  under  the  greenwood  shade.  —  Some  object  formed 
upon  a  surface  by  t lie  interception  of  light ;  a  shadow  — 
The  soul,  after  its  separation  from  the  body  ;  —  so  styled 
because  the  ancients  supposed  it  to  be  perceptible  to 
tiie  sight,  not  to  the  touch  ;  a  spirit :  a  ghost ;  a  spectre; 
an  incorporeal  presence;  as,  tiie  shades  of  the  defunct 
great.  —  Degree  or  gradation  of  light  or  color ;  as,  a 
shade  of  blue. —  A  very  minute  difference;  ail  infinites¬ 
imal  degree;  an  almost  imperceptible  amount  of  altera¬ 
tion  ;  as,  lie  is  a  shade  better  to-day,  every  shade  of 
opinion  or  belief. 

(Paint.)  The  darker  portion  of  a  picture;  deficiency 
or  absence  of  illumination  or  brightness  of  tint. 

— v.  a.  [A  S.  sceadan,  gesceadan.]  To  shelter  or  screen 
from  light  by  intercepting  its  rays  ;  to  put  or  place  in 
shadow:  as,  a  spot  of  ground  shaded  witli  trees.  —  To 
overspread  with  darkness  or  obscurity;  to  make  over¬ 
cast  or  gloomy  ;  to  obscure  ;  to  cloud.  —  To  screen  from 


smelted  iron. 

Shud'iian,  an  island  of  tiie  Red  Sea,  in  Lat.  27°  29'  N., 
Lon.  34°  E.  Erl.  7  m.  long  ami  4  broad. 

Shad' well.  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village  of  Albemarle 
co.,  4  in.  E.  of  Charlottesville. 

Shad  y.  a.  (comp,  shadier  :  snperl.  sihdif.st  )  Abound¬ 
ing  witli  shade  or  shades;  overspread  with  shade:  as.  a 
shady  grove. —  Sheltered  or  screened  from  the  glare  of 
light  or  sultry  heat;  as,  a  shady  apartment. 

kSha«ly  Grov<*,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Franklin  co..  60  in.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

SSnudfers  town,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Lebanon  co  .  34  in.  E.  of  Harrishnrg  :  pap  al  t  622. 

Shatter,  or  Shafer,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Ve¬ 
nango  co.,  7  in.  S.  of  Titusville. 

Shaft,  n.  [A.  S.  sceaft;  Ger  schaft,  from  sch  often,  to 
fashion,  to  make.]  The  cylindrical,  column-shaped  part 
of  anything;  a  stem:  a  stalk:  a  trunk:  a  body  of  a 
long,  cylindrical  shape.  —  Hence,  the  stem  or  yard  of  an 
arrow:  —  hence,  also,  an  arrow';  a  missile  weapon:  as, 
shaft  that  quivered  in  his  heart.”  ( Byron .)  —  The 
handle  or  haft  of  a  weapon;  as,  the  shaft  of  a  spear. — 
The  stem,  or  stock,  of  a  feather  or  quill.  —  The  pole  or 
thill  of  a  carriage  or  wagon. 

(Arch  )  The  body  of  a  colnmn  or  pillar;  the  part 
between  the  capital  and  base.  (8ee  Fig.  650.) 

(Mining.)  A  sinking,  or  pit,  either  iu  the  lode  or 
tli rough  the  country. 

(Mach.)  In  mill-work,  a  large  axle,  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  a  small  one,  which  is  called  a  spindle;  thus  we 
say  “  the  shaft  of  a  fly-wheel,”  “  the  spindle  of  a  pillion.” 
Shafts  are  said  to  be  lying  when  they  an*  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  and  vertical  when  they  are  npright. 

(Mech.)  That  part  of  a  machine  in  which  the  motion 
is  communicated  by  torsion,  as  in  the  paddle-shaft  or 
screw-shaft  of  a  steamship. 

( Mil.)  In  military  mining,  the  vertical  excavation 
made  to  reach  the  required  position  for  the  charge. 
Horizontal  or  inclined  excavations  are  called  galbmes. 

Counte.r-shaft.  (Mach.)  Any  intermediate  shaft  be¬ 
tween  the  power  and  tiie  work.  —  Shaft  of  a  forge-ham¬ 
mer,  the  helve,  haft,  or  handle  — Shaft  of  a  blast fur- 

ritV*ofthe 


7iace,  in  smelting,  the  internal  cavi 


lie  furnace. 


danger:  to  shelter;  to  protect;  to  hide;  to  conceal. —  SliafV-ltender.  n.  One  who  bends  timber  by  steam 

To  paint  in  obscure  colors  ;  to  darken.  —  To  mark  with  !  and  pressnre. —  Simmonds. 

gradations  of  light  or  color;  as.  to  shade  a  drawing.  $ll>«ft  oil,  a.  Having  a  shaft  or  handle. 

Shade.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Somerset!  (Her.)  Borne  on  a  shaft ; — applied  to  a  spear-head, 
co. :  pop.  abt.  1,600.  1  ShafteM'hu ry,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper.  Earl  of.  an 


.Shade  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Ohio  River  from 

Meigs  CO. 

Shade  (’reek,  in  Pennsylvania ,  falls  into  Stony 
«  reek  from  Alleghany  co. 

Slaade  ful,  a.  Shady. 

Shadele«*<*,  a.  Lacking  shade  :  not  shaded. 

Shade  Mountain,  in  Pennsylvania,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Mifflin  and  Juniata  cos.,  and  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  Susquehanna  Kiver  in  Union  co. 

Shad  er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  shades. 

Shad'ily.  adv.  In  a  shady  manner;  nnibrageonsly. 

Sliade'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  9 
m.  S.  of  Columbus. 

Shad'inesH,  n.  [From  shady.]  State  of  being  shady  ; 
umbra  geousness. 

Shad  ing,  n.  Act  or  process  of  making  a  shade.  —  The 
filling  up  of  an  outline,  in  a  picture  or  drawing. 

Sliad  oof.  n.  See  Irrigation. 

Shadow  ,  (shad'd.)  n.  [A.  S.  scadu,  sceadu.]  Obscurity 
or  deficiency  of  light,  perceptible  on  a  surface,  and  rep- 


English  statesman,  b.  1621,  descended  from  a  family  in¬ 
timately  associated  with  tiie  political  history  and  liter¬ 
ature  of  England,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  public 
offices  during  the  Civil  War.  He  first  espoused  the  cause 
of  royalty  ;  lie  then  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Parliamentary  leaders  in  the  council,  and  not  the 
least  active  in  the  field.  When  he  saw  that  t he  resto¬ 
ration  was  inevitable,  he  took  so  prominent  a  part  in 
bringing  back  Charles  II.  that  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Boron  Ashley.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
justly  infamous  “Cabnl”  Ministry,  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  to  be  Lord-Chancellor,  with  the  earldom  of 
Shaftesbury.  He  was  the  Achitophel  of  Dryden.  by 
whom  his  character  is  drawn  with  as  much  truth  as 
power.  He  hated  a  calm,  lived  all  his  life  in  intrigues, 
but  is  honored  as  the  author  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
D.  1683.  —  His  grandson,  Anthony  Cooper  (b.  1671.  d. 
1713),  author  of  the  Characteristics,  the  friend  of  Pope, 
obtained  from  Voltaire  tiie  questionable  praise  of  being 
the  boldest  of  (be  English  philosophers. 


resenting  the  form  of  body  which  intercepts  the  rays  of  Shaft '-ll  or  so.  Shaft'er,  n.  Tiie  horse  that  works 

light;  shade  within  defined  and  apparent  limits.  (See  between  the  shafts  of  a  carriage,  wagon,  Ac. 

the  Supplement.) — Darkness;  shade;  obscurity  ;  gloom  ;  Shaft'ing:,  n.  Shaft  in  the  collective  sense. 

ns.  the  shadow  of  an  eclipse. — Shelter  made  by  any-  Stiafts'bury,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township 

tiling  that  intercepts  the  light,  heat,  or  influence  of  :  of  Bennington  co.,  10U  in.  S.W.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  of 

tiie  air;  place  of  obscurity  or  seclusion;  cover:  pro- 1  township  abt.  2,500. 

tecti'm  :  security.  —  The  representation  of  comparative  .Sliaj*’,  n.  f  A.  S.  sceacga.]  Coarse  hair  or  nap,  or  rough 
deficiency  of  light:  the  darker  or  less  illuminated  part  woolly  hair;  as,  the  shag  of  broad  cloth. —  A  kind  of 


of  a  picture.  —  An  adumbration  :  an  imperfect  and  faint 
representation  :  —  hence,  type ;  mystical  configuration  ; 
ns.  “Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.”  (Camp¬ 
bell.)  —  An  inseparable  companion  ;  that  which  follows  J 
or  accompanies  a  person  likn  a  shadow.  —  That  which  is 


cloth  resembling  freize.  —  A  kind  of  long-cut,  dark-col¬ 
ored  smoking  tobacco. 

(Zo ijl.)  A  Hpeciesof  cormorant  having  a  tuft  of  feath¬ 
ers  on  the  head,  between  the  eyes,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  spring. 


unreal,  incorporeal,  or  unsubstantial :  as,  “beckoning  — v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  shagged.)  To  make  rough,  hairy, 
shadows  dire.”  (Milton.) — An  uninvited  guest  coming  or  shaggy. 

with  one  who  is  invited.  —  (A  Latinism  Nares.)  Shag -l>a rk,  n.  (Rot.)  See  Hickory. 

Shadow  of  death,  awe-inspiring  gloom,  trouble,  or  Sliag'ged,  a.  Shaggy;  rough  with  shag, 
death.  Sh  a  if  $£ed  n  e^.Sliaggin  .  State  of  being  shag- 

-r.  a.  To  overspread  with  a  shade  or  shadow,  or  with  ged  or  shaggy;  roughness  with  long,  loose  hair  or  wool, 
obscurity;  to  intercept  light  from;  as,  a  shadowing  Shaggy,  a.  Shagged;  hirsute;  rough  w ith  long  hair 
cloud.  —  To  protect;  to  shroud  :  to  screen  or  conceal  or  wool;  as,  a  shaggy  skin.  —  Rugged;  rough;  as,  a 
from  danger;  as,  “we  shall  shadow  the  number  of  our  j  shaggy  wilderness. 
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^ha{jr(*(*ll',  n.  [Fr.  chagrin  ;  Turk,  sagri.]  Seo  Leather. 

Shag  reen',  Slingreened,  (-grind,)  a.  Made  of  the 
leather  called  shagreen. 

Shall',  Schah.  n.  [  Pers.  shah,  a  king:,  sovereign.]  The 
title  assumed  by  the  Persian  monarchs. 

Shall Jolian poor.  ( sha-je-han-por ',)  a  town  of  British 
India,  cap.  of  a  district  of  same  name,  prov.  of  Delhi,  on 
the  Gnrra  Rrver,  175  m.  S  B.  of  Delhi;  Lat.  27°  38'  N.? 
Lon.  79°  18'  K. ;  jwp.  65,000. 

Shahpoor',  a  river  of  Persia,  prov.  of  Khuzistan,  ris¬ 
ing  10  hi.  N.  of  the  ruins  of  Sus,  and,  after  a  S.E.  course 
of  60  m..  joining  the  Karoon  50  m.  S.  of  Shuster. 

Shahpoor,  or  Padshahpur.  (sha-poor* ,)  a  town  of  Brit¬ 
ish  India,  presidency  of  Bombay,  Lat.  16°  18'  N.,  Lon. 
74°  45'  E. ;  pop.  7,000. 

Shah  poo  rail.  ( sha-pon-ra ',)  a  town  of  British  India, 
prov.  of  Ajmeer;  Lat.  25°  43'  N..  Lon.  75°  9'  E. 

Slialiporee,  ( sha-po-rc ',)  an  island  of  British  India,  off 
the  coast  of  Aracan  ;  Lat.  20°  40'  N.,  Lon.  92°  24'  E. 

Shako,  v.  a.  (imp.  shook;  pp.  shaken.)  To  cause  to 
move  with  quick  vibrations:  to  move  or  oscillate  rapidly 
one  way  and  the  other;  to  agitate:  to  make  to  totter 
or  tremble;  to  cause  to  shiver. — To  weaken  the  sta¬ 
bility  of;  to  move  from  firmness;  to  threaten  with  dan¬ 
ger  of  an  overthrow;  as,  his  throne  is  too  strong  to  be 
shaken. —  To  cause  to  waver  or  doubt ;  to  sap  or  impair 
the  resolution  of:  to  depress  the  ardor  or  courage  of; 
as,  can  nothing  shake  his  purpose? — To  trill ;  to  give  a 
tremulous,  quavering  note  ;  as,  to  shake  a  note  in  music. 
—  To  throw  down  or  away  by  a  violent  or  sudden  mo¬ 
tion  ;  to  drive  off  or  away  by  a  jolting  or  vibratory  mo¬ 
tion  ;  —  commonly  preceding  an  adverb,  as  out,  oJjT,  Ac. ; 
as,  he  shook  off  the  shackles  of  dependence. 

To  shake,  hands  vnth,  to  join  or  unite  with  ;  to  agree  or 
contract  with.  —  To  take  leave  of;  as,  men  who  are 
shaking  hands  with  their  allegiance. 

— r.  n.  To  be  agitated  with  a  waving  or  vibratory  mo¬ 
tion  ;  to  tremble;  to  shiver;  to  quake;  to  quiver;  to 
shudder  ;  to  didder ;  to  totter  ;  as,  he  shakes  with  ague. 

— n.  A  concussion  ;  a  vacillating  or  wavering  motion  ;  a 
rapid,  oscillating  movement;  agitation  ;  a  trembling  or 
shivering  ;  as,  a  shake  of  the  hand,  the  shake  of  an  earth¬ 
quake. — A  fissure  iu  rock  or  earth.— A  fissure  or  reutin 
timber. 

(Mas.)  A  quick,  alternate  repetition  of  the  note  above 
with  that  over  which  the  mark  tr  is  placed,  commonly 
ending  with  a  turn  from  the  note  below. 

(Naut.)  One  of  the  staves  of  a  barrel  or  harness-cask 
taken  apart. 

The  shakes,  an  American  colloquialism  for  the  fever 
and  ague  :  as.  he  is  down  with  the  shakes. 

No  great  shakes,  of  no  particular  importance,  value,  or 
account:  as.  as  a  general  he  is  no  great  shakes.  (Colloq.) 

Sliake'-dou  n,  n.  Any  temporary  substitute  for  a 
bed,  as  on  chairs,  on  a  sofa,  on  straw  strewed  on  the 
floor,  or  the  like. 

Kliukon,  ( shd/c'n ,)  a.  Cracked  or  split;  as,  shaken 
timber. 

Khali 'or,  n.  The  persou  who,  or  thing  which,  shakes 
or  agitates. 

— n.  pi.  (Eccl.  TTist.)  A  religious  sect  which  originated 
in  a  secession  from  the  Quakers,  in  Lancashire,  in  1747, 
and  received  their  name  from  the  violent  shaking  of 
their  bodies  iu  religious  worship.  In  their  ordinary 
meetings  they  often  engaged  in  a  regular  dance,  jump¬ 
ing,  turning  round  rapidly,  falling  on  their  knees,  and 
assuming  numerous  other  peculiar  postures.  At  other 
times  they  marched  in  order  round  the  room  in  har¬ 
mony  with  songs  sung  on  the  occasion,  shouting  and 
clapping  their  hands.  They  had  also  intervals  of  shud¬ 
dering,  as  if  in  a  fit  of  ague.  They  were  joined,  in  1758, 
by  Ann  Lee,  who  subsequently  became  the  leaderofthe 
sect,  giving  herself  out  to  be  inspired,  and  the  woman 
alluded  to  in  Rev.  xii.  In  consequence  of  persecution, 
she,  and  a  number  of  her  followers,  left  England  for 
New  York,  where  they  arrived  in  1774.  Their  numbers 
rapidly  increased,  ami  they  formed  themselves  into  com¬ 
munities  called  families,  each  holding  property  in  com¬ 
mon.  There  still  exists  a  considerable  number  of  them 
in  the  U.  S„  and  it  is  said  a  few  of  them  in  England  ; 
but  they  have  given  up  the  more  violent  of  their  exer¬ 
cises,  and  are  generally  distinguished  as  peaceful  and 
well-conducted  in  ordinary  life. 

Shaker  Village,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village 
of  .Merrimack  co.,  12  in.  N.E.  of  Concord. 

Sliak'inettM,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  shaky. 

Kliak'o,  n.  [Hung,  csdko.]  (Mil.)  The  head-dress 
worn  by  the  infantry  of  the  line  in  the  British,  French, 
Austrian,  and  other  armies. 

Shalt 'opee.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Scott 
co..  28  m.  W.S.VV.  of  St.  Paul  ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Shakspeare.  William,  an  English  dramatist,  b.  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  Warwickshire,  April.  1564.  From 
the  birth  of  the  great  poet  until  his  marriage,  and  from 
that  date  until  we  find  him  an  actor  in  London,  we  know 
almost  nothing  of  him  with  any  certainty.  From  such 
trivial  matters  as  the  spelling  of  his  name  and  the 
house  in  which  he  was  born,  up  to  the  high  and 
difficult  question  of  the  meaning  of  his  sonnets,  almost 
all  the  particulars  of  his  biography  are  either  in¬ 
volved  in  total  darkness,  or  only  seen  by  the  imper¬ 
fect  and  bewildering  light  of  conflicting  traditions.  All 
that  is  possible  to  do  here  is  to  tell  the  story  as  it  is 
usually  told,  or  the  most  probable  particulars  of  it.  The 
poet’s  father  was  John  Slmkspeare,  a  well-to-do  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Stratford,  probably  glover,  grazier,  and  dealer 
in  wool,  owner  of  landed  property,  alderman,  and  in 
1568  chief  magistrate  of  Stratford.  His  mother  was 
Mary  Arden,  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy  family,  but  of 
whom  personally  nothing  whatever  is  known.  His 
name  appears  iii  the  forms  —  Shakspeare,  Shakespeare, 


Rhakspere ,  Shakspur ,  Shag  spur,  Sarprre,  (Vtaksper ,  and 
with  other  variations,  and  is  spelt  differently  by  himself 
on  different  occasions.  His  birth-place,  as  pointed  out  by 
traditions,  is  the  house  in  Henley  street,  Stratford,  which 
belonged  to  his  father.  But  his  father  owned  several 
other  houses, and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  where  he 
lived  in  1564.  The  house  is  now  the  property  of  the 
nation.  S.  was  educated  at  the  free  grammar-scnool  of 
Stratford,  where  he  probubly  remained  from  the  age  of  7 


Fig.  2347.  —  william  shakspeare. 


to  about  14.  During  his  boyhood  Stratford  was  frequently 
visited  by  companies  of  strolling  players,  whose  per¬ 
formances  doubtless  first  attracted  him  to  the  stage. 
The  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Avon,  and  the  places  of 
historical  interest  in  the  neighborhood, could  not  fail  to 
influence  his  fine  and  sensitive  nature.  In  his  19th  year 
he  married  Anne  Hathaway,  daughter  of  a  yeoman  at 
the  neighboring  hamlet  of  Shottery,  and  eight  years 
older  than  himself.  Among  the  many  suspicious  stories 
told  of  S.'s  early  life,  one  is  of  a  drinking  challenge 
made  by  a  club  at  Bidford,  called  “The  Topers,”  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  him  and  his  comrades;  and  of  his  sleeping 
off  the  effects  of  the  bout  under  a  crab-tree  on  the  way 
home.  More  celebrated  is  the  tale  of  his  taking  part  in 
stealing  deer  from  the  park  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  at 
Charlecotte,  and  of  his  detection  and  prosecution.  This 
affair  is  said  to  have  been  the  immediate  occasion  of  his 
going  to  London,  about  1586.  It  is  quite  as  probable 
that  nuptial  disappointments  ami  dissatisfaction  may 
have  driven  him  from  home;  and  very  natural  that  his 
course  should  be  to  the  metropolis,  with  its  large,  full, 
and  fascinating  life.  It  is  certain  that  he  did  go  to 
London,  and  lived  there  many  years,  leaving  his  wife 
and  children  at  Stratford  ;  that  he  gained  an  honorable 
position  as  actor,  play-writer,  and  shareholder  in  the 
theatre  of  Blackfriars,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  the 
Globe  (Fig.  2348);  enjoyed  the  tavor  and  patronage  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
the  warm  friendship  of  Ben  Jonson,and  the  highest  re¬ 
spect  and  admiration  of  his  associates,  not  only  for  his 
preeminence  as  a  poet,  but  for  his  honesty,  geniality,  and 
worth  as  a  man.  S.  gained  also  wealth,  and  became  the 


Fig.  2348. 


THE  GLOBE  AND  ROSE  THEATRES,  AND  BEAR-GARDEN, 
(Southwark,  1612.) 

purchaser  of  the  house  at  Stratford  called  New  Place, 
and  afterwards  of  a  large  estate  which  he  annexed  to  it. 
It  was  his  ambition  to  found  a  family,  and  it  was  probably 
by  his  desire  that  his  father,  in  1597,  obtained  a  grant 
of  arms  from  the  Heralds  College,  and,  subsequently, 
permission  to  impale  the  arms  of  S.  with  thoseof  Arden. 
During  his  residence  in  London  he  is  said  to  have  visited 
his  native  town  annually,  and  he  returned  to  spend  his 
last  years  there,  perhaps  about  1604.  Enjoying  the  dig¬ 
nified  ease  of  the  country  gentleman,  the  highest  respect 
of  his  countrymen,  and  the  sweets  of  the  rare  wisdom 
to  which  he  had  attaiued,  he  awaited  the  end ;  not  ceas- 
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Ing  to  write,  but  producing  in  those  quiet  years  some 
of  his  grandest  works.  Of  his  end  we  have  no  other 
account  than  the  short  statement  in  the  diary  of  the 
Kev.  John  Ward,  vicar  of  Stratford,  that  “Shakspeare, 
Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson  had  a  merry-meeting,  and  it 
seems  drank  too  hard,  for  Shakspeare  died  of  a  fever 
then  contracted.”  The  date  of  his  death  is  April  23d, 
1616.  Two  days  after,  his  remains  were  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  Trinity  church,  Stratford, and  Ids  well  known 
bust  was  executed  and  placed  near  the  spot  within 
seven  years.  Besides  his  first  child,  Susanna,  his  only 
other  children  were  a  hoy  and  a  girl,  twins,  born  in 
1685.  Susanna  married  Dr.  Hall,  a  physician  of  Strat¬ 
ford,  in  1607,  w;is  left  a  widow  in  1635,  and  died  in  1640. 
She  had  one  child  only,  a  daughter,  who.  though  twice 
married,  left  no  children.  Of  the  twins,  the  hoy.  named 
Hamnet,  died  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  the  girl,  Judith, 
married  Thomas  Quincy,  and  had  three  sons,  who  all 
died  childless.  Although  we  have  no  proof  that  S.  ever 
sat  to  a  painter,  portraits  of  him  exist;  hut  they 
curiously  differ,  and  only  three  are  thought  of  much 
importance,  viz.,  that  engraved  l»y  Martin  Droeshout 
for  the  folio  of  1623;  the  Chandos  portrait,  copied  in 
Fig.  2347 ;  and  that  preserved  in  the  museum  at  his 
birth-place.  The  Imst  is  probably  the  best  authenticated 
likeness.  The  Chandos  portrait  was  presented  by  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmere,  in  1856,  to  the  London  National  Por¬ 
trait  Gallery.  The  first  collected  edition  of  S.'s  plays 
was  the  folio  of  1623.  His  poems  of  Venus  and  Adonis , 
and  The.  Rape  of  Lucre.ce,  were  published  in  1593  and 
1594,  and  were  the  only  works  which  appeared  with  his 
name  in  his  lifetime.  Of  the  36  plays  (exclusive  of 
Pericles),  the  dates  of  publication  of  only  a  few  are 
known.  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  and  Love's  Labor 
Lost,  were  among  the  earliest ;  and  Tempest ,  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  Henry  VIII.,  Coriolanus,  Julius  Ceesar,  and 
Antony  atid  Cleopatra  among  the  latest.  The  Midsum¬ 
mer  Night's  Dream,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Romeo  and  Ju¬ 
liet,  Richard  11.,  Richard  III.,  Henry  IV.,  and  King  John 
were  all  produced  before  1598.  A  copy  of  Hamlet  is  ex 
tant,  bearing  the  date  1602.  Twelfth  Night  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  1601;  King  Lear  was  printed  in  1607;  the 
Tempest  was  written  in  1611.  The  second  folio  edition 
of  the  collected  plays  appeared  in  1632,  and  two  others 
subsequently.  It  is  said  that  by  1830  not  less  than  82 
editions  had  been  published,  without  including  separate 
plays,  and  poems,  and  commentaries.  Since  then  the 
number  lias  been  enormously  increased.  The  works  of 
Slmkspeare  have  become,  to  a  large  part  of  the  world, 
one  of  the  primal  necessities  of  life.  In  no  other  man’s 
books,  probably,  is  to  be  found  so  much  truth,  wisdom, 
and  beauty  as  in  his.  Great  to  all  men,  he  is  greatest  to 
the  great,  the  homage  of  the  highest  intellects  of  the 

|  world  is  silently,  or  with  eloquent  speech,  yielded  to  him. 
The  myriad-minded  man,  the  greatest  intellect;  who  in 
our  recorded  world  has  left  such  a  record  of  himself  in 
the  way  of  literature ;  the  poet  of  the  human  race;  the 
melodious  priest  of  a  true  Catholicism:  —  such  are  some 
of  the  phrases  in  which  other  great  men  have  striven  to 
express  their  sense  of  his  superiority.  Ben  Jonson,  Mil- 
ton,  Dryden.  Pope,  and  in  our  own  day  Coleridge.  De 
Quincey, Carlyle, and  Emerson,  have  led  the  chorus  of  his 
praise.  In  Germany,  Lessing  revived  the  knowledge  of 
his  works;  and  after  him,  Herder,  Tieck,  Wieland, 
Schlegel,  and  Goethe  have  contributed  to  establish  his 
supremacy.  The  most  important  of  recent  contributions 
to  the  critical  study  of  S.,  is  the  Commentary  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Gervinus,  of  which  an  English  translation  has  ap¬ 
peared.  Another  valuable  critical  work  is  Dr.  Hermann 
Ulrici’8  Shakspeare' s  Dramatic  Art,  also  translated.  A 
Shakspeare  Jubilee,  the  first  celebration  of  the  kind  in 
England,  was  suggested  and  carried  out  at  Stratford  by 
David  Garrick,  6-8th  September,  1769.  A  similar  cele¬ 
bration  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  Shakspeare 
Club  in  1824,  and  was  appointed  to  he  held  annually. 
In  April,  1864,  a  Tercentenary  Festival,  with  dramatic 
performances,  exhibition  of  relics,  and  even  sermons, 
was  held  at  Stratford.  An  attempt,  was  made  to  get  up 
a  national  subscription  for  a  monument  to  the  poet; 
but  it  failed  miserably.  In  Germany,  one  result  of  the 
centenary  movement  was  the  formation  of  a  Shakspeare 
Society ,  which  is  to  publish  annually  a  volume  devoted 
to  Shaksperean  subjects.  Among  the  many  editors  of 
the  works  of  S.  may  be  mentioned  Drvden.  Pope,  Sir  T 
Hanmer,  Warlmrton,  Steevens,  Malone,  Dr.  Johnson, 
Coleridge.  Dr.  Chalmers,  Hazlitt,  Colli.-r,  Dyce,  C.  Knight, 
C.  Lamb.  Hal li  well,  Craik.  Guizot.  Mrs.  Jameson,  &c. 

Shaksper'ean,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  Shaks¬ 
peare.  or  to  his  immortal  works  ;  in  the  style,  or  after 
the  manner,  of  Shakspeare. 

Shaky,  a.  (comp,  shakier  ;  superl.  shakiest.)  Shak¬ 
ing.  quivering,  or  trembling;  as,  a  shaky  hand,  a  shaky 
morass,  Ac. 

— Noting  timber  when  naturally  full  of  slits  or  clefts. 

— Loosely  put  together;  ready  to  fall  to  pieces;  as,  a 
shaky  scaffolding. 

Shale,  n.  (Corrupted  from  shell ;  Ger.  sch ale.]  A  cod 
or  pod  ;  a  shell ;  a  husk  ;  as,  the  shale  of  a  bean. 

(Gent.)  An  indurated  clay,  which  often  forms  beds 
in  the  coal  measures.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  silica 
and  alumina,  in  variable  proportions,  but  also  fre¬ 
quently  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  carbonate 
of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  of  a  gray  or  grayish- 
black  color,  or  brownish-red  when  containing  much 
iron.  Its  structure  is  more  or  less  slaty.  Jt  is  soft,  and 
easily  reduced  to  powder.  It  is  used  for  making  slate- 
pencils.  When  free  from  lime  and  iron,  it  is  reduced 
to  powder,  and  used  for  making  fire-bricks,  for  which  it 
affords  an  excellent  material.  S.  very  often  contains  a 
notable  quantity  of  bitumen,  and  when  this  is  so  much 
the  case  that  the  mineral  has  a  shining  resinous  streak. 
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and  crackles  and  blazes  In  the  Are,  emitting  a  black 
smoke  and  a  bituminous  odor,  it  is  known  as  Biturn t- 
tinui t  shale,  and  from  it  may  be  distilled  an  oil  known  as 
shale-oil)  used  for  illuminating  purposes. 

Shale,  t\  a.  To  shell;  to  take  off  the  shell,  coat,  or 
incrustation  of;  as,  to  shale  the  husk  of  a  nut. 

Sha'ler,  in  /*ennsglvania)  a  township  of  Alleghany  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Slia'lersville*  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Portage 
co. :  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

Shalprsville*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  vi II.  of  Alleghany  co. 

Shall,  n.  n.  and  aux.  (imp.  should,)  ( shud .)  [A.  S.  sceal , 
I  owe,  I  ought;  Icel.  skal,  I  ought;  Ger.  sollen.  1  This 
word,  as  an  auxiliary,  denotes  or  implies  a  duty  or 
necessity  whose  obligation  is  deduced  from  the  person 
speaking;  as,  you  shall  come,  she  shall  come;  that  is, 
1  command  or  assure  your  or  her  coming.  It  thus  cus¬ 
tomarily  expresses,  in  the  second  or  third  person,  an 
order,  a  menace,  or  a  promise.  When  the  auxiliary  is 
emphasized,  the  order  is  rendered  more  imperative,  the 
menace  or  promise  more  positive  and  assured  It  is 
also  used  in  language  indicative  of  prophecy;  as,  “  the 
time  shall  come,  when  .  .  .,”  in  the  sense  that  a  threat 
or  an  assurance,  and  a  dictatorial  or  magisterial 
prophecy  nearly  assimilate  in  coincidence.  When  em¬ 
ployed  with  the  first  person,  the  force  of  the  action  is 
occasionally  understood  as  residing  elsewhere  than  in 
the  speaker;  as,  I  shall  insist,  we  shall  refuse;  and 
there  is  necessarily  always  a  less  emphatic  and  deter¬ 
minate  Jissertion  of  his  volition  than  is  expressed  by 
will.  “  I  shall  come,”  infers  merely  a  simple  futurity  ; 
or,  in  the  more  exact  sense,  a  prognostication  or  presage 
of  my  going,  in  which,  naturally  enough,  some  definite 
degree  of  scheme  or  purpose  may  be  included.  When 
shall ,  however,  is  emphasized,  the  circumstance  is 
demonstrated  as  certain  to  happen,  and  the  phrase  be¬ 
comes  analogous  in  force  of  significance  to  our  impera¬ 
tive,  “  I  will  go.”  Interrogatively,  the  relation  of 
speaker  and  cause  of  obligation  is  necessarily  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  person  accosted  ;  as,  “  shall  you  go?  ”  (re¬ 
ply,  I  shall  go  ;  ”)  “  shall  she  go  ?  ”  ».  «.,  “  do  you  insist 
upon  or  assure  her  going?”  (reply,  “she  shall  go”) 
The  same  analogy  is  transferred  to  either  second  or 
third  person  in  such  terms  as  “  you  say,  or  believe,  you 
shall  go,”  “she  says,  or  believes,  she  shall  go.”  Follow¬ 
ing  a  conditional  subjunction,  sis  whether,  if,  the  word 
shall  is  employed  in  all  persons  to  indicate  or  imply 
Futurity  simply;  as,  if  you  shall  say  he  is  right.  Should 
is  in  all  csises  used  in  the  same  relation  and  the  same 
signification  as  shall,  as  its  imperfect.  In  the  early 
English,  and  accordingly  in  our  English  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  shall  is  the  auxiliary  chiefly  employed,  in 
all  the  persons,  to  denote  simple  futurity.  Inaccurate 
speakers,  sis  foreigners,  vulgarians,  &c.,  are  apt  to  fre¬ 
quently  confound  shall,  and  will. 

Shall!,  n.  Same  as  Chillis,  7.  r. 

Shalloon',  n  [Said  to  take  its  name  from  Chalons, 
France.]  A  slight  kind  of  worsted  or  woollen  stuff. 

Shallop,  n.  [Fr.  chaloupe  ;  Sp.  chalupa.)  An  open, 
broad,  two-masted  boat,  rigged  schooner-fashion,  for-, 
merly  used  by  fishermen,  but  now  nearly  superseded  by 
luggers  and  yawls. 

Shallot',  ?t.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Eschalot,  7.  v. 

Sli  a  Plot  to,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  co.,  30  m.  S.W.  of  Wilmington. 

Shallow,  ( shdl’lo .)  a.  (comp.  shallower;  superl 
shallowest.)  [Probably  from  A.  S.  scylf,  a  shelf; 
accumulations  of  sand  on  the  shore  having  formerly 
been  called  shelves  (  Shoal;  not  deep;  having  little 
depth  ;  as,  a  shallow)  river.  —  Not  deep,  or  not  entering 
far  into  the  earth;  as,  a  house  with  a  shallow  founda¬ 
tion. —  Not  intellectually  deep:  not  profound;  not  en¬ 
tering  deeply  into  abstruse  subjects;  superficial; 
empty;  ignorant;  simple;  as,  a  shallow  intellect,  a 
shallow  understanding.  —  Slight  ;  not  deep  or  sonorous  ; 
not  of  low,  heavy,  or  penetrating  sound;  as,  a  shallow 
tone. 

— n.  A  shelf;  a  flat;  a  shoal;  a  sandbank;  any  place 
where  the  water  is  not  deep;  —  usually  in  the  plural ; 
as.  the  shallows  of  the  moving  sand.”  —  Dryden. 

Shallow-brained,  Shal  low-pated, a.  Empty- 
headed;  silly;  vacuous;  having  superficial  or  petty 
understanding;  as,  a  shallow-brained  critic. 

Shallowly,  adv.  In  a  shallow  manner;  superfi¬ 
cially;  ignorantly. 

Shal  lowness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  shallow  ; 
small  depth;  lack  of  depth:  as,  the  shalloivness  of  a 
stream.  —  Superficial  ness  of  the  mental  faculties  ;  want  | 
of  power  to  enter  deeply  into  an  abstruse  subject; 
emptiness  of  brain;  ignorance;  silliness. 

Shariow-searehins*,  (- scrch-,)a .  Searching  or  seek¬ 
ing  in  a  superficial  manner. 

Slialmane'ser,  King  of  Assyria,  ascended  the  throne 
abt.  11.  c.  728,  and  reigned  14  years.  Scripture  represents 
that  he  came  into  Palestine,  subdued  Samaria,  and  car¬ 
ried  away  most  of  the  people  beyond  the  Euphrates. 

Shal'stoiiP,  n.  [Ger.  schuaWein.]  (Min.)  Tabular  spar. 

Shalt,  the  2d  person  singular  of  shall.  7.  t\ 

ShaB'y,  a.  Having  the  characteristic  qualities  of  shale. 

Sham,  n.  [A.  S.  sceamu;  Ger .scham,  shame.]  That 
which  is  shameful  because  deceiving  just  expectation; 
any  trick,  fraud,  or  pretext  that  secludes  or  disappoints ; 
imposture  ;  feint ;  humbug  ;  delusion  ;  as,  the  shams  of 
astrological  judgments. 

—a.  False;  counterfeit ;  pretended  ;  spurious  ;  as,  a  sham 
quarrel. 

•— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  shammed.)  To  trick ;  to  cheat ;  to 
humbug;  to  deceive  the  expectation  of;  to  delude  or 
bamboozle  by  false  pretences;  as,  to  sham  piety,  mod¬ 
esty,  or  humility. —  "o  obtrude  by  fraud,  feint,  or  im¬ 
posture;  as,  to  sham  fallacies  upon  the  world  for  cur¬ 


rent  reason.  —  To  ape ;  to  imitate  ;  to  copy ;  to  assume 
tlie  style,  manner,  or  characteristic  appearance  of;  as, 
a  vulgar  person  who  shams  gentility. 

To  sham  Ahraham,  to  feigu  sickness,  imfirmity,  or 
incapacity.  (Colloq.) 

— v.  n.  To  feign  ;  to  impose  ;  to  use  false  pretences  ;  as,  he 
is  shamming  poverty  to  hide  his  meanness. 

Sha'maniNiii,  n.  A  general  appellation  given  to  the 
idolatrous  religions  of  a  number  of  barbarous  tribes, 
comprehending  those  of  Finnish  race  —  the  Ostiaks, 
Samoiyeds,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Siberia  as  far  as 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Sham'ble, v.n.  To  walk  awkwardly  and  unsteady,  as  if 
the  knees  were  weak  ;  to  shuffle  along. 

— n.  [A.  S.  sea  met,  a  stool,  bench,  form  ;  Ger.  schdmel ;  Fr. 
escaheau.]  (Mining.)  A  shelf  or  niche  left  at  proper 
distances  to  receive  the  ore  which  is  thrown  from  one 
to  another,  and  thus  raised  to  the  top. 

— pi.  The  benches,  or  stalls,  on  which  butchers  expose 
their  meat  for  sale  ;  a  flesh-market. 

Sham  bling,  n.  An  awkward,  clumsy,  unsteady  pace 
or  gait ;  a  shuffling  motion. 

Shame,  n.  [A  S.  sceamu ,  scamu  ;  Ger.  scham. ]  A  pain¬ 
ful  sensation  excited  by  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  or  of 
having  done  something  which  injures  reputation,  or  by 
the  exposure  of  that  which  nature  or  modesty  prompts 
us  to  conceal ;  —  hence,  decency ;  propriety ;  decorum  ; 
as,  her  blush  of  maiden  shame. —  Reproach  incurred  or 
endured;  ignominy;  contumely;  derision;  contempt; 
dishonor  suffered;  as,  “an  erring  sister’s  shame.” 
(Byron.)  —  Cause  or  reason  of  shame  or  dishonor  ;  that 
which  brings  reproach,  and  lowers  or  degrades  one  in 
the  estimation  of  others  ;  as,  he  is  a  shame  to  manhood. 
—  The  privy  or  secret  parts. —  For  shame,!  fie  upon 
you  !  shame  on  you  I  —  To  put  to  shame ,  to  inflict  shame 
on  ;  to  cause  to  experience  or  suffer  shame. 

— v.  a.  [A.  S  sceamian. ]  To  make  ashamed  ;  to  cause  to 
feel  or  experience  a  consciousness  of  guilt  or  of  doing 
something  derogatory  to  honor  or  reputation  ;  to  cause 
to  blush. 

“  He  shamed  oppression,  till  it  set  him  free.” — Dryden. 

— To  dishonor ;  to  disgrace ;  to  cover  with  reproach  or 
ignominy;  to  confer  infamy  upon  ;  as,  speak  truth  and 
shame,  the  Devil. — To  deride;  to  ridicule;  to  mock  at.  (R.) 

— v.  n.  To  feel  shame  ;  to  be  ashamed ;  as,  such  language 
I  shame  to  repeat.  (R.) 

Shamefaced.  (-fast,)  a.  Bashful ;  modest;  diffident ; 
coy;  easily  confused  or  put  out  of  countenance;  as,  a 
shamefaced  woman. 

Shamefacedly,  adv.  In  a  shamefaced  manner ;  with 
becoming  or  excessive  modesty,  or  bashful  coyness. 

Shamc'facedneHS,  n.  Bashfulness  ;  excess  of  mod¬ 
esty  ;  also,  becoming  coyness  or  diffidence. 

S  ha  me'  fill,  a.  Full  of  shame;  disgraceful ;  reproach¬ 
ful:  that  brings  shame,  dishonor,  or  infamy;  disrepu¬ 
table;  unbecoming;  scandalous;  reprehensible;  as,  a 
shameful  retreat,  a  shameful  act  or  proceeding.  —  In¬ 
decent;  raising  or  exciting  shame  in  others;  as,  a  shame¬ 
ful  sight. 

Shame'fiilly,  adv.  In  a  shameful  manner. 

Shame  fulness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  shame¬ 
ful  ;  disgraceful  ness. 

Shame  less.  a.  Destitute  of  shame  ;  utterly  short  of, 
or  wanting  modesty  or  self-respect;  insensible  to  re¬ 
proach,  dishonor,  or  disgrace;  impudent;  immodest; 
unblushing ;  audacious;  iudecent;  done  without  shame ; 
indicating  absence  of  shame ;  as,  a  shameless  reprobate. 

Sliame'lessly,  adv.  In  a  shameless  manner. 

Shaiiie'lessiicsN,  n.  Want  of  shame;  absence  of 
modesty  or  decency;  insensibility  to  disgrace  or  dis¬ 
honor  ;  impudence. 

Sham'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  puts  to  shame; 
that  which  confounds. 

Sham'mel,  n.  (Mining.)  A  process  by  which  ore  or 
water  is  raised  by  bringing  it  first  to  an  intermediate 
platform  before  lifting  it  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Shani'incr,  n.  One  who  shams;  an  impostor;  a  humbug. 

Shani'okin,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post- village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Northumberland  co.,  18  m.  E.S.E.  of  Sunbury  ; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  2,600. 

Sham  ok  in  C’reek.  in  Pennsylvania,  falls  into  the 
Susquehanna  River  at  Sunbury. 

Sham  ok  in  l>am,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Snyder  co. 

Shamon^',  in  N.  Jersey,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Burling¬ 
ton  co.,  40  m.  E.S.E.  of  Camden ;  pop.  of  twp.  abt.  1,300. 

Shamoo'la,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Pamcum. 

Sham'oy,  Sham  inoy ,  Sham 'my,  n.  See 

Leather. 

Shamoy'ing,  n.  (Manuf.)  See  Leather. 

Shampoo',  v.  a.  [Hind,  champra,  to  press.]  To  press 
and  rub  the  entire  surface  of  the  body,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  bend  and  extend  the  limbs  and  rack  the  joints, 
in  connection  with  flesh-brushes  and  the  hot  hath. — 
To  wash  and  scrub  thoroughly  the  head  with  the 
fingers,  using  either  soap  or  a  saponaceous  preparation, 
for  the  more  perfect  cleansing. 

Shampoo'cr,  n.  One  who  shampooes. 

Shampoo  ing,  n.  Act  or  practice  of  one  who 
shampooes. 

Sham  rock,  n.  [Irish.]  (Bot.)  A  ternate-leaved  plant, 
adopted  by  the  Irish  as  their  national  emblem.  Many 
and  warm  have  been  the  disputes  to  determine  the 
veritable  S.  Some  writers  contend  for  the  Oralis  ace- 
tnselUi.  or  Wood-sorrel,  the  leaves  of  which  unfold  about 
St.  Patrick’s  day;  while  others  maintain  that  the  Trifo¬ 
lium  repens,  or  White  Clover,  is  the  favored  plant.  Le¬ 
gends  make  out  that  St.  Patrick,  when  preaching  the 
gospel  to  the  benighted  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  illus¬ 
trated  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  the  triple 
leaf  of  the  S.  Whether  he  plucked  the  bright,  green 
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leaf  of  the  Wood-sorrel,  or  the  more  familiar  herbage  of 
the  White  Clover,  cannot  now  he  determined.  The  lattet 
is,  however,  uow  generally  worn  by  Irishmen  on  8f. 
Patrick’s  day. 

Sham'rock,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Calloway  co., 
48  m.  N.E.  of  Jefferson  city. 

Shamrock,  iu  Ohio,  a  village  of  Adams  co.,88  in.  S.E. 
of  Cincinnati. 

Sha'inyl.  See  SchamyL. 

Slmndaken.  in  New  York ,  a  post-township  of  Ulster 
co.,  66  m.  S.S.W.  of  Albany  \  pop.  abt.  3,600. 

Shanesville,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Tuscarawas 
co.,  90  111.  E  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

— A  village  of  Mercer  co.,  124  in.  W.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Shanesville.  in  Pennsylvania,*  post-village  of  Berks 
co.,  16  in.  N.E.  of  Reading. 

Sliaiijg  liae,  or  Shanghai.  a  city  and  river-port  of 
China,  piov.  Kiang-su,  on  the  WooBung  River,  40  111.  by 
water  from  the  sea,  and  160  111  E.S.E.  of  Nankin  ;  Lat. 
30°  12'  N.,  Lon.  120°  60'  E.  The  city  stands  in  a  level 
and  well  cultivated  plain,  producing  good  crops  of  cot¬ 
ton,  rice,  and  wheat.  Immediately  outside  the  wall  by 
which  it  is  enclosed  are  several  populous  suburbs. 
Streets  narrow  and  filthy.  Foundling  hospitals,  tea- 
gardens,  and  vast  ice-houses,  are  the  objects  most 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  city.  It  has  a  mint,  with  manu¬ 
factures  of  silk,  vegetable  oils,  and  oil  cake  (of  which 
vast  quantities  are  annually  sent  into  the  interior),  iron¬ 
ware,  glass,  paper,  and  ivory- ware.  S.  is  tl  e  most  north¬ 
erly  of  the  5  Chinese  ports  opened  to  foreigners  l*y  the 
treaty  of  1842,  and,  excepting  Canton,  it  is,  also,  the 
most  important.  The  river,  which  may  be  navigated  by 
sliips  of  460  or  600  tolls  for  a  considerable  distance  above 
the  town,  crosses  the  Grand  Canal,  so  tiiat  S.  is  an  en¬ 
trepot  lor  all  the  vast  and  fertile  countries  traversed  by 
the  canal,  and  by  the  great  rivers  in  the  Yang-tse  Kiang, 
and  the  Iloang-IIo,  with  which  it  is  connected,  —  hence 
the  present  importance  of  this  emporium,  and  hence, 
also,  the  indefinite  extension  to  which  its  foreign  trade 
will  probably  attain.  Its  inland  and  coasting  trades  are 
both  very  extensive.  The  inhabitants  of  S.  are  much 
more  hospitable,  and  better  disposed  towards  foreigners 
than  those  of  Canton;  and  strangers  may  travel  for 
miles  into  the  interior,  all  round  the  city,  with  perfect 
security.  Within  the  last  10  years,  many  fine  brick 
houses  have  been  built  by  the  foreign  merchants  in  the 
suburbs.  Pop.  276,640. 

Slmittf-'liai  Oil.  (Chem.)  See  Supplement. 

Shank.  ( shungk ,)  n.  [A.S.  scanca ;  Ger.  schenkel.] 
Tlie  large  bone  of  the  leg;  the  whole  joint  of  the  leg 
from  the  knee  to  the  ankle;  —  hence,  the  legs,  used  in 
a  contemptuous  sense;  as,  a  pair  of  pitiful  shanks. — 
Hence,  that  long  part  of  an  instrument  which  serves 
as  the  handle  or  motor:  as,  specifically,  the  straight 
part  of  a  hook  above  the  bent  portion;  the  shalt  or 
principal  member  of  an  anchor  (Fig.  121) ;  the  eye  of  a 
button;  that  part  of  a  key  which  is  between  the  bow 
and  the  part  which  enters  the  wards  of  the  lock;  that 
part  of  a  cutting  tool  or  implement  which  connects  w  ith 
the  handle. 

(Arch.)  The  space  between  the  channels  of  a  triglyph. 

(Metal.)  A  large  ladle  moved  by  the  actiou  of  bars. 

(Print.)  The  body  of  a  type. 

Shank'er,  n.  ( Med.)  Same  as  Chancre,  7.  v. 

Shank-painter,  n.  (Nuut.)  A  rope  or  chain  which, 
passing  round  the  shank  of  the  anchor,  lying  horizon¬ 
tally,  confines  it  to  the  ship’s  bow,  abaft  the  cathead. 

Shanks'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  ol  Som¬ 
erset  co.,  77  m.  E.8.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Shan 'lion,  a  large  river  in  the  W.  of  Irelnnd.  and  one 
ol  the  finest  in  the  British  Islands  The  S.  has  a  length 
of  220  m.,  and  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  8. 
The  Upper  S.,  by  far  the  longest  and  narrowest  part  of 
the  river,  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Ulster,  at  the  N.W. 
extremity  of  the  co.  of  Cavan  Iron:  the  Knlkeah  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  flowing  S.  enters  and  passes  through  Lough 
Allen,  till,  quitting  the  county  of  Leitrim,  it  flows  S. 
and  E  and  S.W.  to  the  town  ot  Banagher,  forming  from 
this  portion  of  its  course  the  boundary  between  Con¬ 
naught  and  Leinster.  From  Banagher  the  river  has 
first  a  S.W.  and  then  a  S.  course,  till,  a  little  above  the 
city  of  Limerick,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which, 
flowing  round  King's  Island,  the  roost  ancient  part  of 
tlie  city,  unite  below  to  form  the  Lower  S.  From  its 
rise  in  Cavan  to  its  encircling  the  King's  Island,  the 
river  has  a  length  of  180  m.  In  this  course  the  river  is 
greatly  interrupted  by  shallows,  falls,  and  rocks,  imped¬ 
ing  all  navigation;  many  canals,  however,  have  been 
constructed  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  and  connect 
the  clearer  portions  of  channel.  The  Lower  S .,  from 
Limerick  to  the  mouth  of  its  actuary  in  the  Atlantic, 
has  a  length  of  40  m.  and  a  breadth  of  from  1  to  7  m. ; 
though  the  channel  in  places  is  obstructed  by  islands, 
rocks,  and  shoals.  It  has,  however,  good  anchorage 
everywhere,  and  forms  a  harbor  of  refuse  for  ships 
against  the  force  of  westerly  gales. 

Shannon.  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  14 
m  S.W.  of  Freeport. 

Shannon,  in  Kansas ,  a  township  of  Atchison  co  ;  pop. 
abt.  900.  —  A  tw’p.  of  Pottawattomie  co. ;  pop.  abt.  200. 

Shannon,  in  Missouri,  n  S.S  E.  co. ;  area,  800  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Current,  Jack's  Fork,  and  Big,  and  Sinking 
Creek.  Surface,  diversified,  and  in  part  covered  with 
pine  forests;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Copper.  Cap. 
Eminence.  l*op.  abt.  3,000. 

Shannon,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Muskingum  co.,  11  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Zanesville. 

Shan'iioiidalo  Springs,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  water¬ 
ing-place  of  Jefferson  co.,  abt.  6  m.  S.  of  Charlestown. 

Sliaia  non  Hill,  in  I  ’irginia,  a  post-  village  of  Gooch¬ 
land  co.,  26  111.  W.  of  Richmond. 
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Klmn'noife  villc*  In  l\nnsylvania,  a  post-village  of  I 
Montgomery  co.,  6  m.  W.  of  Norristown. 

Sli:i  n-so,  a  prov.  of  China,  between  Lut.  35°  and  41'  N., 
Lon.  110°  and  114°  30'  E. ;  area.  65,268  sq.  in.  The  sur¬ 
face  is  mountainous,  but  generally  fertile.  Prod. 
Nv  heat,  cotton,  millet,  rice,  tobacco,  silk,  chemicals,' 
honey,  and  live-stock.  Cap.  Tue-yuen-foo  Pup.  16,000,000. 

Shan  Slates*  a  number  of  tributary  states  in  Indo- 
China,  lying  between  Munnipiir  on  the  W.  and  Yun¬ 
nan  on  the  K„  and  from  the  parallel  of  24°  N.  Lat. I 
south  to  Bangkok  and  Cambodia.  Ol  these  the  northern 
states  are  tributary  to  Hurniah,  and  the  southern  to 
Siam.  A  great  portion  id'  tlm  mountainous  region  of 
these  states  is  called  the  Laos  Country ,  and  is  inhabited! 
towards  the  N.  by  the  Mack-bell irs,  so  called  from  the! 
Circumstance  that  they  tattoo  themselves  with  figures 
in  ink,  and  in  the  S.  by  the  W litesbellies,  who  do  not 
tattoo.  Xietig  inai,  the  cap.  of  Laos,  stands  on  a  wide 
plain  on  the  Meinam,  5(»0  m.  N.  of  Bangkok,  and  is  said  to 
contain  60,000  inhabitants.  The  number  of  Laocians 
included  in  Siam  alone  is  estimated  at  1,000,000.  They 
are  meek,  gentle,  unwarlike,  and  superstitious.  Their 
chief  employment  is  agriculture;  and  in  religion  they 
are  Buddhists. 

Shan't.  An  inelegant  contraction  of  shall  not,  fre¬ 
quently  employed  in  colloquial  language;  as,  1  shan't 
do  it. 

Sliaii-tian^'.  a  marit.  prov.  of  China,  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Peclielee,  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  the  lloang-ho,  bet. 
Lat  35°  and  38°  N.,  Lon.  115°  and  122°  40'  E. ;  area, 
65,00o  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  mountainous  in  the  E.  and 
level  in  the  W.  Prod.  Wheat,  millet,  indigo,  drugs, 
and  silk.  Manuf.  Carpets,  caps,  and  hempen  cloth. 
Cap.  Tse-nan-loo.  ib/>.  28.o00.000. 

Shall  n.  (Etymol.  unknown  ]  A  temporary  build¬ 
ing  or  structure.  used  as  a  dwelling;  a  mean  place  of 
aliode  ;  a  log-cabin  ;  a  but. 

— v.  n.  To  become  the  occupant  of  a  shanty. 

Sliaii  ty-nian,  n. ;  pi.  Shanty  men.  One  who  dwells 
in  a  shanty  ;  a  lumberer;  a  woodcutter. 

Sliil|>'<l bio,  a.  That  may  be  shaped,  formed,  or  figured. 

Sliapo,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  syptpan  ;  Ger.  schaflen.]  To  form 
or  create;  to  produce;  to  make;  as,  “i  was  shapen  in 
iniquity .”  (/V  li.  5.)  —  To  mould  or  make  into  a  par¬ 
ticular  form  or  figure;  to  give  form  or  figure  to;  to 
fashion ;  to  cast. 

••  Grace  shaped  her  limbs,  and  beauty  decked  her  face."  —  Prior. 

—  To  mould:  to  adapt  or  coutrive  to  a  purpose;  to  regu¬ 
late  ;  to  direct ;  to  adjust. 

"  There  Is  a  Provideuce  that  shapes  our  ends."  Slinks. 

— To  image  ;  to  conceive ;  as,  to  shape  one’s  ideas  into  ele- 
ga ucies  of  expression. 

— v.  n.  To  suit ;  to  square ;  to  be  adapted  or  adjusted. 

— n.  To  form  or  figure  as  constituted  by  lines  or  angles  ; 
external  appearance  ;  outward  aspect ;  make;  guise,;  the 
form  of  the  trunk  of  the  human  body ;  as,  the  shape  of  a 
leg,  of  a  horse,  of  a  tree,  Ac. —  A  being,  as  endowed  with 
form  ;  a  figure;  an  appearance. — Concrete  embodiment, 
idea,  or  pattern,  as  of  some  quality  ;  form,  as  of  thought, 
conception,  or  language. 

••  Thy  l^art  contains. . .  .of  good,  the  perfect  shape."  —  Milton. 

Slmpo'les**,  a.  Destitute  of  shape  or  of  regular  form  ; 
lacking  symmetry  or  harmony  of  dimensions;  formless; 
as,  he  battered  it  into  a  shapeless  mass. 

Shapelessness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  shape¬ 
less. 

Shapely,  a.  Having  a  regular  or  harmonious  shape; 
well-formed  ;  symmetrical  ;  as,  shapely  hands. 

Shape  sm  i  I  li,  n.  A  burlesque  appellation  given  to 
one  who  undertakes  to  improve  the  form  of  the  body. 

Shaplei^li.  ( shap'le.e, )  in  Maine ,  a  post-township  of 
York  co.,  77  hi.  8.W.  ot  Augusta  :  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Slinnl.  n.  [A.S.  sceard. J  A  piece,  or  fragment,  of  an 
earthen  vessel,  or  of  any  brittle  substance.  —  Hence,  a 
hard  case  that  covers  the  wings  of  certaiu  insects,  as  the 
beetle,  Ac. 

Share,  (shair.)  n.  [A.S  scear.]  The  broad  iron  blade 
of  a  plough  which  cuts  the  ground  or  furrow-slice.  —  A 
part ;  a  portion  ;  a  division;  a  certain  quantity ;  as, she 
has  a  share  of  good  looks.  —  A  part  or  portion  of  a  thing 
owned  by  a  number  in  common:  the  part  of  a  thing  al¬ 
lotted  or  distributed  to  each  individual  of  a  number;  al¬ 
lotment;  dividend;  as,  he  received  his  share  of  the 
profits.  —  Hence,  a  part  belonging  to  one;  portion  pos¬ 
sessed:  part  contributed;  as,  be  owns  shares  in  vari¬ 
ous  railroads. —  To  go  shares ,  to  be  equally  a  partaker 
of ;  to  have  an  even  interest  in  ;  as ,to  go  shares  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  speculation. 

— v.  a.  To  part  among  two  or  more;  to  divide;  to  appor¬ 
tion  ;  to  allot;  as,  to  share  another’s  good  fortune.  —  To 
seize  and  possess  jointly  or  in  common  :  to  partake;  to 
participate  in  ;  as,  to  share  thesppils  of  war. 

— v.  n.  To  have  part;  to  receive  a  dividend  or  portion  ; 
as,  he  shares  in  the  national  prosperity. 

Share'- boa  m.  n.  That  part  of  a  plough  to  which  the 
share  is  attached. 

Share -bono,  n.  ( Anat .)  The  os  pubis.  See  Puius. 

Share'-broker,  n.  A  dealer  in  government  bonds, 
or  railroad,  or  other  shares  and  securities. 

Sliare'-hohlor,  n.  One  who  holds  or  owns  a  share, 
or  shares,  in  a  joint  fund  or  property. 

Shar'er,  n.  One  who  shares;  one  who  participates  in 
anything  with  another;  one  who  enjoys  or  suffers  in 
common  with  another  or  others  ;  as,  a  sharer  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  transaction. 

Shark,  n.  [Lat.  carcharias  ;  Gr.  karcharias,  from  kar- 
c/mro$,  with  sharp  or  jagged  teeth.]  (Zoffl.)  A  family 
of  large  and  voracious  sea-fishes.  See  Squalid,*. 

_ A  rapacious,  grasping  fellow  ;  also,  a  sharper,  a  trickster. 

— w.  /I.  To  play  the  petty  thief ;  to  pilfer;  to  swindle;— 


To  cadge ;  to  live  by  contemptible  shifts  or  artifices  ;  to 
act  the  bummer;  as,  lie  sharks  for  a  dinner. 

Nliark'er,  n.  A  cadger;  a  bummer. 

Shark'in^:,  n.  Petty  theft ;  pilfering  :  trickery. — Cadg¬ 
ing:  gettiug  one’s  livelihood  by  petty  shifts  and  strata¬ 
gems. 

Sha  ron,  (Script. ,)  a  level  tract  along  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  between  Mount  Carmel  and  Ceesarea,  celebrated 
for  its  rich  fields  and  pastures.  (Josh.  xii.  18;  Cant.  ii.  1  ; 
Isa.  xxxiii.  9,  xxxv.  2,  Ixv.  10;  1  Chron.  xxvii.  9.) 

Slia  roil,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Litchfield  co.,  40  m.  N.W.  ot  Hartford  )pop.  in  1870. 2,446. 

Sharon,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Payette  co.,  4  in. 
N.W.  of  Vandalia  ;  pop.  abt.  1,800.  ■ —  A  village  of  White- 
sides  co.,  135  in.  S.W.  of  Springfield. 

Sharon,  in  Iowa,  a  village  and  township  of  Appanoose 
co.,  100  m.  S.W.  of  Iowa  City  ;  pop.  abt.  700.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Clinton  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,000.  —  A  township  j}f 
Johnson  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Sharon,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Norfolk  co..  17  in.  S.W.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  in  1870, 1,508. 

Sharon,  in  Michigan ,  a  village  and  township  of  VVasli- 
tenaw  co.,  60  in.  S  W.  of  Detroit;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Sharon,  in  Minnesota ,  a  township  of  La  Sueur  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  800. 

Sharon,  in  Mississijrpi,  a  village  of  Madison  co.,  30  in. 
N.  of  Jackson. 

Sharon,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  twp.  of  Hillsborough 
co.,  35  m.  S.W.  of  Concord ;  pop.  abt.  300. 

Sharon,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Schoharie 
co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,446. 

Sharon,  in  Ohio ,  a  township  of  Franklin  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
1,800.  —  A  village  of  Hamilton  co.,  15  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Cincinnati.  —  A  township  of  Medina  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 
— A  post-villa^  and  township  of  Noble  co.,  27  m.  N.W. 
of  Marietta.  —  A  twp.  of  Richland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Sharon,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  flourishing  town  in  the  W. 
pnrt  of  Mercer  co.,  on  the  Ohio  State  line,  16  ni.  W.  of 
Mercer.  It  has  8  churches,  3  banks,  2  newspapers,  some 
manufactories,  several  blast  furnaces  and  foundries, 
and  is  the  business  centre  of  a  large  iron  and  coal  trade. 
Pop. (1870)4,475.—  A  township  of  Potter  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
1,300. — A  v i  1 1 .  of  Beaver  co.,  26  m.  N.W.  of  Pittsburg. 

Sharon,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Windsor  co  ,  28  in.  S.E.  of  Montpelier  ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

Sharon,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Walworth  co.,  65  m.  E.S.E.  of  Madison;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 
— A  township  of  Portage  co.,  5  m.  N.E.  of  Stanton  ;  pop. 
al*t.  650. 

Sharon  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Scho¬ 
harie  co.,  46  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

Sharon  Centre,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Medina  co., 
112  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Sharon  Centre,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Potter  co.,  192  in.  W  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Sharon  Spring1**,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Schoharie  co.,  50  m.  W.  of  Albany,  celebrated  for  its 
mineral  waters. 

Sha'ron ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Hamilton,  13 
in.  N.E.  of  Cincinnati.  —  A  village  of  Pike  co.,  55  m.  S. 
of  Columbus;  pop.  abt.  300. 

Sharp,  a.  (comp,  sharper  ;  super!.  sharpest.)  Having 
a  very  thin  edge,  or  fine  point;  acute;  keen;  acumi¬ 
nated  ;  not  dull,  blunt,  or  obtuse  ;  as,  a  knife  with  a  sharp 
edge. — Terminating  in  a  point  or  edge;  not  rounded; 
peaked  or  ridged  ;  as,  a  sharp  roof.  —  Having  acuteness 
of  mind,  or  quickness  to  discern  or  distinguish  ;  of  keen 
perception;  ready  at  invention;  discriminating;  not 
dull ;  as,  a  sharp  sight  or  hearing.  —  Keen  to  the  taste 
or  smell ;  acrid  ;  biting :  tart :  pungent ;  acid  ;  sour ;  as, 
sharp  mustard.  —  Affecting  the  sense  of  hearing,  like 
sharp  points  piercing  to  the  ear;  shrill;  as,  a  sharp  | 
sound,  a  sharp  voice. — Characterized  bj’  severity  or 
harshness  of  language  ;  severely  rigid  ;  caustic  ;  sarcas¬ 
tic;  incisive;  cutting;  as,  a  sharp  rebuke.  —  Distress¬ 
ing  or  trying  to  the  feelings;  painful;  severe;  bitter; 
as,  sharp  misery. —  Eager  in  pursuit ;  keen  in  quest  or 
seeking;  impetuous  to  obtain  gratification  ;  hungry  ;  as, 
a  sharp  appetite. —  Vehement ;  violent ;  fierce;  ardent; 
impetuous  :  as,  a  sharp  onset  upon  an  enemy.  —  Charac¬ 
terized  by  leanness,  meagreness,  or  emaciation  ;  as,  a 
sharp  visage. — Biting;  pinching;  nipping;  piercing;  as, 
a  sharp  wind. — Close  and  exact;  shrewd;  smart  in  deal¬ 
ing  ;  keenly  attentive  to  self-interest ;  as,  a  sharp  man 
of  business. —  Hard;  as,  sharp  sand;  —  a  cant  term 
among  workmen. — (pi.)  See  Supplement. 

#( Mus.)  Above  the  pitch;  acute;  as,  a  sharp  note; 
—  opposed  to  a  flat  tone;  higher  by  a  semitone  in  pitch  ; 
so  heightened  in  sound  as  to  be  out  of  tune;  as,  tlmt 
violin  is  sharp. 

(Pronunciation.)  Aspirated;  whispered;  non-vocal; 
surd,  as  certain  consonants,  as,  p ,  k ,  t,f. 

(Note.  Sharp  is  largely  employed  in  the  construction 
of  self-explaining  compounds ;  as,  sharp-  cornered,  sharp- 
edged,  s/<arp-featured,  .v/furp-toothed,  Ac.) 

To  brace  sharp.  (Naut.)  To  brace  the  yards  as  ob¬ 
liquely  as  possible,  iu  order  to  bring  a  ship  well  up  to 
the  wind. 

— n.  A  part  of  a  stream  where  the  current  runs  very 
rapidly  ;  as,  sharps  and  eddies.  —  Tennyson. 

(Mus.)  A  sign  #  in  music,  which,  when  prefixed  to  a 
note,  elevates  it  by  a  semitone  in  the  scale.  When 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  of  music,  it  denotes 
that  all  the  notes  on  the  line  or  space  on  which  it  is 
placed,  and  their  octaves  above  and  below,  are  to  be 
played  sharp.  A  double  sharp  X  raises  a  note  two  semi¬ 
tones. 

— v.  a.  To  sharpen ;  to  make  sharp,  keen,  acute,  or  pene¬ 
trating;  to  render  quick. 

( Mus.)  To  make  with  a  sharp  ;  to  raise  a  note  or  semi¬ 
tone. 
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NImrp,  v.  n.  To  act  the  sharper ;  to  play  tricks  in  bar¬ 
gaining. 

Sharp*  a  co.  of  Arkansas  ;  pop,  in  1870,  5,401. 

Sliarp'*<*iit>«  a.  Clear;  well-defined;  having  the  out- 
^  lines  distinctly  marked  ;  as.  a  sharp-cut  countenance. 

Sharpen*  ( shar'pn,)  v.  a.  To  make  sharp ;  to  give  a  fine 
edge  or  point  to;  as,  to  sharpen  a  razor,  to  sharpen  the 
teeth  of  a  saw. — To  make  more  eager  or  active  ;  to  rendef 
more  keen;  as,  to  sharpen  the  appetite. — To  make  more 
quick,  acute,  or  ingenious  ;  as,  to  sharpen  the  wit  or  un¬ 
derstanding. —  To  make  more  quick  or  acute  in  percep¬ 
tion  ;  as.  to  sharpen  one’s  sight, — To  make  more  pungent 
or  painful ;  as,  to  sharpen  a  disease. — To  make  incisive, 
sarcastic,  caustic,  or  severe;  as.  to  shar/ten  invective. — 
To  render  less  fiat,  or  more  shrill  and  piercing;  as,  to 
sharpen  sound. — To  make  sour;  to  make  more  piquant, 
tart,  or  acid  ;  as,  meat  sharpened  with  vinegar. 

( Mus.)  To  raise  by  means  of  a  sharp,  as  a  note  or  sound. 

— v.  n.  To  grow  or  become  sharp. 

Sharper,  n.  One  who  practises  sharpness ;  —  particu¬ 
larly,  in  a  derogatory  sense,  a  trickster  in  dealings;  a 
cheat  in  bargaining  or  gaming  ;  an  over-shrewd  man  of 
business  ;  as,  he  was  fleeced  of  his  money  by  sharjiers. 

Kliarp  ie,  n.  (Naut.)  A  term  for  a  long,  sharp,  flat- 
bottomed  sail-boat. —  Webster.  (Local  Amer.) 

.Sharp  ly,  adv.  In  a  sharp  manner;  with  a  keen  edge 
or  a  hue  point ;  severely  ;  rigorously  ;  roughly :  keenly; 
acutely;  violently;  vigorously:  vehemently;  with  keen 
perception  or  nice  discernment;  exactly;  minutely; 
wittily. 

Sharp  Mountain,  or  Third  Mountain,  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  extends  over  Schuylkill  co  from  N.E.  to  8.W.  It 
contains  inexhaustible  beds  of  anthracite  coal. 

ftliarp'neMM.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sharp;  as, 
(1.)  Keenness  of  an  edge  or  point;  as,  the  sharpness  of 
a  knife.  (2.)  Pungency;  acidity ;  tartness;  sourness; 
as,  the  sharpness  of  vinegar.  (3.)  Acuteness  or  severity 
of  pain  or  affliction  ;  as,  sharpness  of  suffering.  (4.) 
Severity  or  pungency  of  language;  caustic  sarcasm  ;  as, 
the  sharpness  of  a  retort.  (6.)  Acnt?ness  of  intellect ; 
power  of  nice  discernment  or  quick  discrimination  ; 
readiness  or  exactness  of  the  understanding  ;  sagacity  ; 
penetration;  ingenuity;  as,  shar/mess  of  wit.  (6.) 
Keenness:  severity;  as,  the  sharpness  of  the  air.  (7.) 
Quickness  of  sense  or  perception  ;  as,  sharpness  of  vis 
ion.  (8.)  Keenness ;  eagerness :  as,  sharpness  of  appetite. 
(9.)  Shrillness:  piercingness:  as,  sharpness  of  sound. 

(Mus.)  Elevation  of  a  note  by  a  semitone. 

Sharps'lxii*;;,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Bath  co., 
38  ni.  S.  of  Maysville. 

Sharpvlm  i  g.  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co..  16  in.  S.  of  Hagerstown,  near  Antietam  Creek. 
See  Antietam. 

Sharpslmi  g.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co., 
90  m.  N  N.E.  of  Jefferson  city. 

Sharp**  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Alle¬ 

ghany  co.,  6  m.  N.E.  of  Pittsburg ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

Sharp'-Met*  a.  Affected  by  keen  hunger;  eager  in 
quest  of  gratification;  ravenous  ;  as,  he  is  sharp-set  for 
his  dinner. 

Sharp'-slioot'er.  n.  [From  sharp  and  shoot.]  A  skilled 
marksman  with  a  rifle  or  carbine;  one  trained  to  aim 
at  a  mark  with  exactness. 

Sliarp'-slioot'iii;;.  n.  A  shooting  with  precision  or 
exactness  of  aim;  —  hence,  a  keen  contest  of  wit,  bad¬ 
inage,  or  argument. 

Sh a rp'-Kig; lit '<*<!,  a.  Having  quick  or  acute  sight  or 
perception  ;  as.  a  sharp-sighted  bird. —  Having  quick  dis¬ 
cernment  or  acute  understanding;  as,  a  sharp-sighted 
individual. 

S h arp'-si gilt 'oil ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  sharp- 
sighted. 

Sharp's  hlaud,  in  the  Chesapeake,  with  a  light¬ 
house  and  fixed  light  at  its  N.  extremity,  opposite  the 
entrance  of  Pawtuxent  River. 

Sharp**' ville.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Tipton  co., 
48  m.  N.  of  Indianapolis. 

Sharps'ville*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  flourishing  post¬ 
village  of  Mercer  co.,  11  m.  N.W.  of  Mercer,  the  princi¬ 
pal  shipping  point  for  the  Mercer  co.  block-coal.  It 
contains  several  blast-furnaces,  foundry,  machine-shops, 
flour-mill,  Ac.  7b/).  abt.  1,000. 

Sliarp'towu*  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Salem 
co  ,  10  in.  N.E.  of  Salem. 

Sliarp-visagctl,  (- viz'ujd ,)  a.  Having  a  sharp,  thin, 
or  weazened  face. 

Sharp'-w  itletl.  a.  Sagacious;  penetrating;  having 
an  acute  or  nicely-discerning  mind  ;  as,  a  sharp-witted 
lawyer. 

Shartlcsvillc*  (shar'tels-vil,)  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Berks  co.,  65  in.  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Sha**'ta.  in  California ,  a  N.  co., bounded  E.  by  Nevada, 
and  W.by  the  Coast  Range,  and  intersected  by  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  and  Pitt  rivers;  area ,  4,500  sq.  m.  Surface., 
mountainous;  soil,  fertile  in  the  valleys  and  along  the 
streams.  Min.  Gold,  salt,  granite,  and  metamorphic 
limestone.  Mineral  springs  are  numerous.  Cap.  Shasta. 
Pop.  abt.  8.000 — A  post-town,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  abt. 
40  in.  N.N.W  of  Bed  Bluff;  pop  in  1870,  4,191. 

Slia**'ta.  Siia8te,  or  Suasty,  a  mountain  of  the  Cascade 
Range  in  the  N.part  of  California,  Lat.  41°  20'  N.,  Lon. 
122°  W.,  abt.  14,000  feet  high. 

Shas'ter,  Nh»**'trR,  Sas  tra.  w.  [Hind.]  (Bihliol.) 
A  term  denoting  the  book  which  contains  the  interpre¬ 
tations  or  explanations  of  the  Vedas  by  sasta ,  i.  e.,  sci¬ 
ence  ; — of  such  books  we  have  the  Vedanga-Schastra,  the 
Schastra-Bade,  and  several  others. 

Sihat'tor*  v.  a.  [A.  S.  scateran.]  To  break  so  as  to  scat¬ 
ter  into  pieces;  to  break  at  once  into  many  pieces:  to 
dash,  burst,  rend,  or  part  into  fragments  by  violence; 
to  rend  ;  to  crack  ;  to  split ;  to  rive  into  splinters  ;  as, 
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to  shatter  a  vase. —  To  dissipate;  to  break  up  ;  as,  a  man 
of  shattered  humor. —  To  disorder;  to  derange;  to  make 
unsound  |  to  render  delirious  ;  as,  to  shatter  the  animal 
constitution,  to  be  shattered  in  intellect,  Ac. 

Shatter,  v. to.  To  be  broken  into  fragments;  to  fall  or 
crumble  to  pieces  by  any  force  or  violence  applied. 

— to.  A  fragment ;  —  used,  for  the  most  part,  plurally,  to 
denote  the  fragments  of  anything  forcibly  rent  or 
broken;  as,  to  break  glass  into  shatters . 

— pi.  The  fallen  leaves  of  the  pine-tree. 

Kliat'lerdirained,  Sliat  ter-paied,  a.  Having 
the  brains  or  mind  disordered  or  confused. —  Heedless; 
wild;  inconsequent;  not  consistent. 

SI)At't«ry,  a.  Friable;  brittle;  easily  breaking  into 
many  pieces  or  splinters;  not  firm,  dense,  or  compact; 
as,  shattery  spar. 

Sli  till  in  in  Illinois ,  a  post-township  of  Cook  co., 

26  tn.  W.N.YV.  of  Chicago;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Shave',  v.  a.  (imp.  shaved;  pp.  shaved,  or  shaven.)  To 
cut  or  pare  off  something  from  the  surface  of;  as,  to 
shave  a  grass-plot.  —  To  pare  close;  to  make  bare  or 
smooth  by  cutting  the  hair  from  the  surface  ;  to  take  off 
the  beard  or  hair  of;  as,  to  shave  the  beard  with  a  razor. 
—  To  cut  off  thin  slices  from;  to  cut.  in  thin  slices;  to 
make  smooth  by  paring  or  cutting  off  slices  ;  as,  to  shave 
wood. —  To  skim  along  the  surface  of  or  near  it;  to 
sweep  along; — also,  to  ricochet  ;  as,  a  gull  shaves  the 
ocean. — To  fleece;  to  strip  ;  to  pillage;  to  oppress  by 
exaction  or  extortion. 

To  shave  a  note ,  to  buy  up  a  note  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
count,  or  to  receive  interest  upon  it  much  in  excess  of 
the  legal  rate.  (Used  colloquially.) 

■ — v.  n.  To  cut  off  the  beard  with  a  razor  close  to  the  sur¬ 
face  ; —  hence,  to  cut  closely  or  keenly;  to  be  hard  or 
exacting  in  bargaining  ;  to  cozen  ;  to  get  the  better  of 
in  dealing  or  trailing. 

— TO.  A  shaving  ;  a  thin  slice;  as,  a  shave  of  bread.  —  The 
operation  of  shaving;  as,  an  easy  shave. —  A  drawing- 
knife;  an  instrument  for  shaving  wood. —  A  fine  or  mi¬ 
nute  difference  or  distinction  ;  as.  he  is  a  shave  a  better 
man  than  the  other. — In  the  U.  States, ai> exorbitant  dis¬ 
count  on  a  note  for  ready  money. 

Shave'-grans,  n.  (Hot.)  The  Dutch-rush.  See  Equise- 
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Sli  «  vo  ling:,  to.  A  man  shaved; — hence,  a  term  of  con¬ 
tempt  or  derision  for  a  monk  or  friar;  as,  a  bald 
shaveling. 

Sliav'er,  to.  One  who  shaves,  or  whose  occupation  is  to 
shave ;  hence,  a  barber.  —  A  close  bargainer;  a  sharp 
dealer;  a  cheat;  a  trickster;  one  who  chisels;  as,  the 
man  is  a  cunning  shaver. —  A  pillager;  a  plunderer; 
one  who  strips  or  fleeces. —  A  youngster;  a  little  fel¬ 
low;  an  urchin;  as.  a  small  shaver  in  buttons  opened 
the  door. —  (Com.)  See  Supplemrvt. 

Slia'vertown,  in  New  York,  a  post- village  of  Delaware 
co.,  16  m.  S.K.  of  Delhi. 

Sliav'iBi;?,  to.  Act  of  one  who  shaves;  act  of  paring 
the  surface. — That  which  is  shaved  or  pared  off;  —  espe¬ 
cially,  a  thin  slice  or  curl  of  wood  planed  or  shaved  off. 

Shaving-brush,  a  brush  for  administering  lather  to 
the  face  preparatory  to  the  operation  of  shaving. 

Sliawa'naw,  or  Shawa  no,  in  Wisconsin,  a  N.E. 
co. ;  area,  1,332  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Wolf,  Oconto,  and  Km- 
barras.  Lake  Shawanaw,  6  m.  long,  is  in  the  central 
part.  Surface. ,  mostly  covered  with  forests  of  pine  and 
other  trees;  soiL  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Shawanaw, or 
Shawano.  Pop.  abt.  4.000.  —  A  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship,  cap.  of  the  above  co..on  Wolf  River, 38  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Green  Bay:  pop.  abt.  160. 

Sllitwnil^iink,  ( shong'gum ,,)  in  New  York,  a  river 
which  rises  in  Orange  co.,  and  enters  Walkill  River  in 
Ulster  co.,  14  m.  W.S.W.  of  Poughkeepsie,  after  a  N  E. 
course  of  80  m.  —  A  post-township  of  Ulster  co.,  86  in. 
S.S.W.  of  Albany;  pop.  abt.  4,600. 

Sliawail'K'iiiik  lion  n  I  a  ins.  in  New  York,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Appalachian  system,  extends  through  Orauge 
and  Sullivan  cos.  into  Ulster. 

Sliawl,  n.  [Fr.  chdlc;  Pers.  and  Hind,  shal ;  Sansk. 
sdla.]  A  kind  of  mantle  or  tunic;  a  cloth  of  cotton, 
wool,  silk,  or  hair,  used  by  females  as  a  loose  covering 
for  the  upper  part  of  the  body ;  as,  a  Cashmere  shawl. 

— v.  a.  To  wrap  in  a  shawl ;  as,  to  shatol  a  lady. 

Shawnee',  in  Indiana ,  a  township  of  Fountain  co.; 
pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Shawnee,  in  Kansas,  an  E.co.;  area,  425  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Kansas  and  Wakarusa.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Min.  Coal  and  limestone.  Clip.  Topeka.  Pop.  abt. 
5,000.  —  A  post-village  and  township  of  Johnson  co  ,  11 
in.  S.W.of  Kansas  city  in  Mo.  Pop.  of  twp.  abt.  1,300. 

Sliawnce,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Niagara  oo., 
IS  m.  N.E.  of  Buffalo. 

Shawnee,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Allen  co.;  pop.  in 
1870,  1,173. 

Sliaw  iiee,  in  Pennsylvania,  &  post-village  of  Monroe 
co.,  30  m.  N.  of  Easton. 

Shaw'nee*,  a  tribe  of  N.  American  Indians  of  the 
Algonquin  group,  who  lived  on  the  Wabash  and  other 
neighboring  affluents  of  the  Ohio.  They  now  live  on 
the  8.  bank  of  the  Kansas  River,  and  number  abt.  1,200. 

•Siiaw'neetown,  in  Illinois,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Gal¬ 
latin  co.,  abt.  9  in.  S.W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash 
River;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Shaw'M  Flat,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Tuolumne 
co.,  2  m.  W.  of  Sonora;  pop.  abt.  600. 

Sliaws'ville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  77  m.  S.W.  of  Lynchburg. 

ShaWN'wlek,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Lawrence  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  4,000. 

Shay’s  Rebel'lion.  (Amer.  Hist.)  See  Sitpp’t. 

She,  pers.  pron.  fe.m.  (worn.  SHE;  pass.  HER,  or  HERS;  ohj 
her  ;  pi.  nom.  they  ;  poss.  their,  or  theirs  ;  obj.  them.) 


[A.  S.  heo;  Ger.  ate.]  A  pronoun  which  is  the  substitute 
for  the  name  of  a  female,  and  of  the  feminine  gender; 
also,  the  word  which  refers  to  a  female  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  or  following  part  of  a  sentence  or  dis¬ 
course.  —  A  woman  ;  a  female  ;  —  used,  sometimes,  as  a 
noun,  principally  in  a  disparaging  or  humorous  sense; 
as,  “  Whoe’er  she  he,  that  not  impossible  she.11  Or  as  haw. 

(Note.  She  is  employed  in  composition  for  female ,  as 
representing  an  animal  of  the  feminine  sex;  as,  a  she- 
cat,  a  s/ie-fox.) 

Slioat'  ,  n. ;  pi.  Sheaves,  (sheevs.)  [A.  S.  sceaf;  Ger. 
schaub.]  A  number  or  quantity  of  things  shoved,  pressed, 
or  thrown  together;  —  specifically,  a  quantity  of  the 
stalks  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  or  barley  bound  together;  a 
bundle  of  stalks  or  straw;  as,  sheaves  of  golden  grain. 
— Any  bundle,  mass, or  collection; — particularly, a  num¬ 
ber  of  arrows  sufficient  to  fill  a  quiver. 

#( Mech .)  See  Sheave. 

— v.  n.  To  collect  and  bind  into  sheaves. 

Slioaf  'y,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  consisting  of, 
sheaves. 

Sheak'Iey  ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Mercer  co..  16  m.  S.W.  of  Moadville;  pop.  abt.  300. 

Shearing,  to.  The  husk,  pud,  or  shell,  as  of  peas  and 
the  like. 

Shear',  v.  a.  (imp.  sheared;  pp.  sheared,  or  shorn.) 
[A.  S.  sceran,  scyran;  Ger.  and  Du.  scheren.]  To  cut  or 
clip  from  the  surface  of  with  an  instrument  of  two 
blades,  as  a  scissors  ;  as,  to  shear  sheep.  —  To  cut  or  clip 
from  a  surface;  to  separate  or  take  off  by  shears;  as,  to 
shear  a  fleece. 

— v.  to.  To  divide,  as  the  two  parts  of  anything  when  cut 
or  sheared. 

— to.  An  instrument  used  to  cut  with;  —  generally  used 
in  the  plural.  See  Shears. 

— Anything  having  the  form  of  shears;  as,  specifically, 

(Mining.)  Two  very  high  joists  or  pieces  of  wood, 
placed  in  nearly  a  vertical  position  in  each  side  of  a 
shaft,  and  united  at  the  top,  over  which,  by  means  of  a 
pulley,  pe.sses  t lie  capstan  rope;  this  is  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  lilting  out,  or  lowering  into  the  shaft,  timber 
or  other  things  of  great  length  and  weight. 

(Ship-building.)  See  Sheer. 

— A  shearing;  —  used  in  expressing  the  age  of  sheep;  as, 
a  two-  or  three-s //ear  rain. 

(Mach.)  The  bed-piece  of  a  machine-tool;  as,  the 
shears  of  a  lathe. 

Shear  er,  n.  One  who  shears;  as,  a  shearer  of  sheep. 

Sliear'erslmrg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Westmoreland  co.,  25  m.  N.  of  Greensburg. 

Shearing,  to.  Act  of  shearing;  act  of  clipping  or  cut¬ 
ting  off. —  Proceeds  of  the  act  or  process  of  clipping  by 
shears;  as,  the  shearings  from  cloth.  —  A  once-sheared 
sheep  ;  a  shearling.  —  Tilting;  the  process  of  preparing 
shear-steel. —  In  Scotland,  the  operation  of  reaping. 

Shear'iiig-ma'cliiBie,  to.  A  machine  for  cutting 
plates  of  metal.  —  An  apparatus  for  shearing  cloth. 

Shea r'l  i Big.  to.  A  sheep  that  hsis  been  but  once  sheared. 

Shears',  ti.pl.  Scissors  on  a  large  scale,  chiefly  used 
in  gardening.  They  are  variously  modified  to  suit  their 
particular  purposes,  such  as  pruuing  trees,  hedges,  box- 
edgings,  Ac. 

Shear  -steel,  to.  A  kind  of  steel  made  by  welding 
several  bars  together,  and  again  drawing  them  out.  It 
is  used  for  clothiers’  shears,  and  many  other  cutting  in¬ 
struments. 

Shear  water,  to.  (Zodl.)  The  genus  Puffinus,  family 
Pr  ocellar  idee,  including  birds  distinguished  from  the 
Petrels  in  having  the  bill  compressed  near  the  end,  and 
a  straight  spur  in  place  of  the  hind  toe.  They  spend 
their  lives  mostly  on  the  ocean,  rarely  visiting  the  shore 


Pig.  2349.  —  manx  shearwater,  (Puffinus  anglorum.) 


except  for  the  purpose  of  incubation.  P.  anglorum,  the 
Manx  S.  of  the  coast  from  New  Jersey  to  Labrador  (  Fig. 
2349),  is  about  15  inches  long,  grayish-black,  the  neck 
motted  with  gray,  the  throat  and  all  the  under  parts 
white.  P.  major,  the  Greater  S.,  is  about  20  inches  long. 

Slicas'villi*.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Morgan  co., 
36  m.  S  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Slioalli.  to.  [A.  S.  scceth,  from  sceadan ,  to  separate; 
Ger.  scheide.)  A  cover,  or  covering;  a  case,  usually  of 
metal,  for  the  reception  of  a  sword  or  other  long  and 
slender  instrument;  a  scabbard. 

— Any  thin  covering  for  protection;  as,  a  membrane  in¬ 
vesting  a  stem  or  branch,  as  in  grasses;  also,  the  wing- 
case  of  an  insect. 

Sheathe,  (sheth,)  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  sheathed.)  To 
put  into  a  sheath,  case,  or  scabbard;  as,  to  sheathe  a 
sword.  —  To  fit  with  a  sheath.  —  To  case  or  cover  with 
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boards,  or  with  sheets  of  copper,  zinc,  or  yellow  metal; 
as,  to  sheathe  a  ship’s  bottom.  —  To  cover  or  line  ;  as,  to 
sheathe,  the  intestines  with  any  demulcent  substance. — 
To  obtund,  as  acrimonious  particles. —  To  sheathe  the 
sword ,  figuratively,  to  make  peace;  to  cease  from  war 
or  enmity;  —  synonymous  with  to  bury  the  hatchet^  or 
tomahawk. 

Sliratlietf,  (shethd,)  p.  a.  Put  in  a  sheath ;  provided 
with  a  sheath  ;  as,  a  sheathed  weapon. 

(Hoi.)  Invested  with  a  sheath  or  membrane,  as  a 
stem. 

Sliealli  er.  to.  One  who  sheathes. 

Slioal  h  iii;;.  to.  That  which  serves  to  sheathe;  —  par¬ 
ticularly, 

(Naut.)  The  covering  laid  on  a  ship’s  bottom  as  a 
protection  against  worms.  Sheets  of  thin  copper,  zinc, 
or  yellow  metal,  nailed  on  with  copper  or  composition 
nails,  constitute,  at  present,  the  sheathing  of  all  the 
better  class  of  vessels. 

S  Bloat  III  oss,  a.  Uusheathed;  without  a  sheath. 

Slieatir-wiiijg'ed.  a.  Provided  with  a  case  for  cover¬ 
ing  the  wings,  as  certain  insects. 

Sheath'y,  a.  Forming,  or  resembling,  a  sheath  or 
case.  (R.) 

Slio'a-troe,  to.  (Bot.)  The  Butter-tree  of  Africa,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  Bassia  butyracea.  See  Bassia. 

Slioavo,  (sheer.)  w.  [0.  l)u.  schijve,  a  disc,  wheel.! 
(Naut.)  The  wheel  in  a  block  or  pulley.  In  ships* 
blocks  it  is  usually  of  brass  or  lignumvitas,  not  infre¬ 
quently  in  combination.  —  a  square  coak  of  brass  being 
inserted  in  the  centre  of  a  wheel  of  lignumvitie. 

Sliea  ve'-liolo,  to.  (Naut.)  The  hole  through  a  block 
or  spar  in  which  a  sheave  is  fixed. 

Slie  lia.  ( Anc .  Geog.)  A  kingdom  of  S.  Arabia,  em¬ 
bracing  the  greater  part  of  Arabia  Felix,  was  named 
after  Sheba,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jokshan.  second  son  of 
Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gen.  x.  28;.  The  Queen  of  Sheba 
visited  Solomon,  u.  c.  990  (1  Kings  x.  1-13).  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  called  the  people  Sabtri.  or  Sabtean *. 

Slinhoy or  Cheboy'uan,  a  river  of  Michigan. rises 
in  Otsego  co.,  and  flowing  N.  enters  the  Strait  ot  Mack¬ 
inaw  at  the  town  of  Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan,  in  Wisconsin,  an  E  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Lake  Michigan;  area ,  500  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Sheboygan, 
Onion,  and  Mullet.  Surface,  level;  sail,  fertile.  Pine 
and  other  timber  is  plentiful.  Cap.  Sheboygan.  Pp. 
abt.  40,000. —  A  flourishing  post-town,  cap.  of  the  above 
co.,  on  Lake  Michigan,  52  in.  N.  of  Milwaukee;  pop.  in 
1870,  5,310. 

Slieboy^aiB,  a  river  of  Wisconsin,  rises  in  Fond  da 
Lac  co.,  and  flowing  E.,  enters  Lake  Michigan  at  She¬ 
boygan. 

Shoboy'g:ai*  Fa  I  Us,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Sheboygan  co.,  on  Sheboygan  River,  6  m. 
from  its  month  in  Lake  Michigan  ;  pop.  of  twp.  abt.  3,600. 

Sli<><*lii'Bia!i,  n.  (Jewish  Antiq.)  See  Shkkinah. 

SImmI.  v.  a.  (imp.  ami  pp.  shed.)  [A.  S.  scedan,  to  pour 
out;  Ger.  schutten.)  To  cause  or  suffer  to  flow  out;  to 
emit:  to  throw  off  from  one’s  self;  to  diffuse:  as,  to 
shed  blood,  to  shed  tears.  —  To  cast ;  to  let  fall ;  to  throw 
off,  as  any  natural  covering;  as,  trees  shed  their  leaves 
in  the  autumn.  —  To  cause  to  flow  off  without  penetrat¬ 
ing  ;  as.  an  oilskin-coat  is  said  to  shed  water.  —  To  cover; 
to  sprinkle;  as,  his  hair  is  shed  with  gray. 

— v.  to.  To  let  fall  the  parts  forming  the  outer  covering, 
as  leaves.  Ac. 

— to.  Act  of  shedding,  or  causing  to  flow;  —  used  only  in 
composition ;  as,  bloodshed. 

Shed.  to.  [A.  S.  scead,  from  sceadan,  to  hide,  cover.]  A 
shelter  or  protection  ;  —  especially,  a  shanty  :  a  covering 
of  timber,  shingles,  Ac.,  for  shelter  against  rain  and  the 
inclemencies  of  weather  :  a  structure  consisting  simply 
of  a  roof  supported  on  columns ;  a  rude  house;  a  hovel ; 
a  sheal. 

(  Weaving.)  The  duplex  sloping  interstice  made  of 
the  threads  of  the  warp,  through  which  to  drive  the 
shuttle. 

Slio  <*1ipbii,  or  Si  Vlioiii.  See  Gerizim,  and  Nablus. 

Slied  der.  to.  One  who  sheds,  or  causes  to  flow;  us,  a 
shedder  of  blood. 

Slldl  <1  i ii£*«  to.  Act  of  spilling,  effusing,  or  of  casting 
off  or  out.  — That  which  is  shed,  emitted,  or  cast  oft*,  (r.) 

Slioriiac,  (shed-e-akf,)  in  New  Brunswick,  a  town  and 
island  opposite  the  mouth  of  Shediac  River,  in  Shediao 
Bay,  on  the  S.E.  coast;  pop.  of  town  (1871)  6,756. 

Sllcel'IlB,  (Loilgll.)  ( lok ,)  a  lake  of  Ireland,  partly  in 
the  cos.  of  Cavan,  Meath,  and  Westmeath,  5  m.  long  and 
2]^  broad. 

Sheen,  Slieen'y,  a.  Lustrous;  sparkling;  glitter¬ 
ing  ;  — used  in  poetry  only  ;  as, “  the  azure  sheen;  sheeny 
heaven.” — Milton. 

— V.  w.  To  shine;  to  glisten;  to  sparkle;  to  glitter;  — 
used  only  in  poetical  composition. 

Slieen.  to.  [AS.  scieno,  seine,  shining,  clear ;  Ger.  schtin, 
beautiful.]  Lustre;  brightness:  radiance;  splendor; 
as,  “  Mercy  throned  in  celestial  sheen. ” —  Milton. 

Slieen 'ly,  adv.  Brightly;  lustrously;  radiantly.  (r) 

Sheep,  to.  sing,  and  pi.  [A.  S.  SCtap ;  Ger.  schaf]  (Zodl.) 
The  common  name  of  the  genus  Ovis,  belonging  to  the 
Cavicomia ,  or  Hollow-horned  Buminant  family.  Nat¬ 
uralists  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  what  was  the 
original  breed  of  ibis  invaluable  animal,  which  is,  in 
modern  farming,  almost  equally  important  for  furnish¬ 
ing  the  farmer  with  a  dressing  of  manure,  and  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large  with  mutton,  clothing,  and  other  neces¬ 
saries  of  life.  Of  the  several  varieties  of  wild  S..  which 
have  by  naturalists  been  considered  entitled  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  parent-stock,  may  he  mentioned; 
1,  the  Miismou  (O.  musimon ).  still  found  wild  in  the 
mountains  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  Mediterranean 
anil  European  Turkey;  2,  the  Argali  (O.  amnion ,)  or 
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wiM  Asiatic  A,  which  are  the  tenants  of  the  highest 
mountains  of  Central  Asia,  and  the  elevated,  inhospit¬ 
able  plains  of  its  northern  portions;  8,  the  Kooky  Moun¬ 
tain  S.  ( O .  montana)  (Fig.  2850),  which  is  found  on  the 
mountains  of  N.  America;  4,  the  Bearded  S,  of  Africa 
(O.  tragelople.us),  found  on  the  high  lands  of  Egypt  and 
in  Barbary.  The  leading  fact  in  the  geographical  his¬ 
tory  of  this  genus  is  that  it  occurs  both  in  the  New  and 
the  Old  World,  whereas  the  goat  tribe  are  naturally  un¬ 
known  in  America.  It  is  usually  regarded  by  natural¬ 
ists  as  being  not  only  specifically,  but  genet  ically,  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  goat  tribe;  but  some  authorities,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  generic 
separation  is  founded  chiefly  upon  characters  which 
have  arisen  from  the  influential  power  of  man.  In  a 
state  of  nature,  the  S.  is  scarcely  less  active  or  energetic 
than  the  goat:  its  dimensions  are  greater,  its  muscular 
strength  at  least  equal,  both  in  force  and  duration.  It 
is  also  an  Alpine  animal,  and  among  its  native  fast¬ 
nesses,  bounds  from  rock  to  rock  with  almost  inconceiv¬ 
able  swiftness  and  agility  The  main  characteristics  of 
the  four  unsubdued  races  of  S.  mentioned  above  are  as 
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follows:  —  The  Must  won  measures  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  its  height,  at  the  highest  part  of  the 
back,  is  about  two  feet  six  inches.  The  neck  is  large,  the 
body  thick,  muscular,  and  of  a  rounded  form.  The  limbs 
are  robust,  and  the  hoofs  short  'Hie  horns  of  the  male 
are  nearly  two  feet  long.  The  body  is  protected  by  a 
abort,  fine,  gray-colored  wool,  of  which  the  filaments  are 
spirally  twisted,  and  by  a  stifiish  silky  hair,  of  no  great 
length,  yet  sufficient  to  conceal  the  wool  beneath.  It 
is  gregarious  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  seldom  descends 
from  the  highly  elevated  portions  of  the  mountains  on 
which  it  dwells.  The  general  opinion  of  naturalists  is 
that  it  is  from  this  species  the  domestic  breeds  have  been 
obtained. — The  Bearded  S.  of  Africa  has  the  hair  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  cheeks  and  upper  jaws  extremely  long, 
so  that  it  forms  a  double  or  divided  beard  The  hairs 
on  the  sides  and  body  are  short,  those  on  the  top  of  the 
neck  somewhat  longer,  and  rather  erect  The  whole 
under-parts  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  are  covered  by 
coarse  hair,  not  less  than  fourteen  inches  long;  and  be¬ 
neath  the  hair,  on  every  part,  there  is  a  short  genuine 
wool,  the  rudiments  of  a  fleecy  clothing.  The  tail  is 
very  short:  the  horns,  which  are  about  two  feet  long, 
approach  each  other  at  their  base,  and  diverge  out¬ 
wards. —  The  Argali,  or  Wild  sheep  of  Asia,  measures 
about  three  fe»*t  in  height  at  the  shoulder,  ami  five  feet 
in  length.  His  horns  are  nearly  four  feet  long,  and 
placed  on  the  summit  of  the  head,  so  as  to  cover  the  oc¬ 
ciput.  They  nearly  touch  each  other  in  front,  bending 
backwards  and  laterally,  and  then  forward  and  out¬ 
ward  The  female  is  of  smaller  size,  and  her  horns 
are  nearly  straight.  The  name  of  Argali,  applied  to 
this  species,  is  the  Mongol  name  of  the  female;  the 
male  is  called  Quldschah. — The  Orix  montana ,  or  Rocky 
Mountain  sheep  of  America,  is  larger  than  the  largest 
varieties  of  our  domestic  breeds.  The  horns  of  the  male 
are  of  great  dimensions,  arising  a  short  way  above  the 
eyes,  and  occupying  almost  the  entire  space  between 
the  ears,  but  without  touching  each  other  at  their 
bases.  The  hair  in  this  species  resembles  that  of  a  deer, 
and  is  short,  dry,  and  flexible  in  its  autumn  growth,  but 
becomes  coarse,  dry,  and  brittle  as  the  winter  advances. 
There  is  no  country  where  more  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of  sheep,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  or  where  more  success  has  been  attained, 
than  Great  Britain.  The  many  varieties  of  sheep  which 
tenant  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  two  classes;  the  first  consisting  of  sheep 
without  horns,  and  the  second  of  sheep  with  horns.  Of 
the  first  class  are,  the  New  Leicester  sheep,  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  which  arc  fineness  and  fulness  of  form,  an 
early  maturity  and  a  propensity  to  fatten,  a  diminution 
in  the  proportion  of  offal,  and  t  he  return  of  most  money 
for  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  ;  the  wool  not  so  long 
as  in  some  breeds,  but  considerably  finer.  —  The  Cots- 
wold  sheep,  which  have  been  long  celebrated  for  the 
fineness  of  their  wool,  and  which  have  been  gradually 
improved  by  crossing  with  the  Leicester  sheep.  Their 
mutton  is  fine-grained  and  full-sized.  —  The  Dartmoor 
sheep,  which  have  white  faces  and  legs,  sonic  with  and 
some  without  horns,  small  in  the  head  and  neck,  and 
generally  small-boned,  carcass  narrow  and  flat-sideO. — 
The  Southdown  sheep ,  which  takes  its  name  from  a 
tract  of  down  extending  more  than  sixty  miles  in  length, 
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through  parts  of  the  counties  of  Sussex,  Surrey,  and 
Kent.  The  wool  is  short,  close,  ami  curled,  ami  free 
from  spiry  projecting  hairs.  The  flesh  is  finely  grained 
am)  of  good  flavor.  —  The  Romney- Marsh  sheep,  which 
have  long  but  coarse  wool,  much  internal  fat,  and  much 
hardihood,  and  require  no  artificial  food  during  the 
hardest  winter  but  a  little  bay.  —  The  Cheviot  sheep  are 
a  peculiar  breed,  which  are  kept  on  the  extensive  range 
of  the  Cheviot  hills.  They  have  the  face  and  legs  generally 
white,  and  the  body  long;  their  wool  is  short,  thick, and 
fine;  they  possess  very  considerable  fattening  qualities, 
and  cun  endure  much  hardship  both  from  starvation  and 
Cold.  —  Of  the  Horned  sheep ,  the  chief  varieties  are :  — 
The  Dorset  sheep.  They  are  a  good  folding  sheep,  and 
their  mutton  is  well  flavored,  but  their  principal  dis¬ 
tinction  and  value  is  the  forwardness  of  the  ewes,  who 
take  the  ram  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  the  year  than 
any  other  species,  and  thus  supply  the  market  with 
lamb  at  the  time  when  it  fetches  the  highest  price. — 
The  Shetland  sheep  are  small  and  handsome;  hornless, 
hardy,  feeding  on  even  sea-weed,  and  with  soft  and  cot¬ 
tony  wool.  —  The  Hebridean  sheep  is  the  smallest  of  its 
kind,  even  when  fat  weighing  only  twenty  pounds. — 
The  most  important  breed  of  sheep  as  regards  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  wool  is  the  Merino  ( O.  hispanica ),  in  modern 
times  brought  to  the  greatest  perfection  in  Spain,  though 
their  originals  probably  formed  the  flocks  of  the  patri¬ 
archs  thousands  of  years  ago.  and  have  been  the  stock 
of  all  the  fine-wooled  sheep.  Unlike  the  British  breeds, 
they  have  wool  on  the  forehead  and  cheeks  ;  the  horns 
are  very  large  and  heavy,  and  convoluted  laterally;  the 
wool  is  fine,  long,  soft,  twisted,  in  silky  spiral  ringlets, 
and  naturally  so  oily  that  the  fleece  looks  dingy  and 
unclean  from  the  dust  and  dirt  adhering  to  the  outside, 
but  perfectly  white  underneath  ;  the  form  is  not  so 
symmetrical  as  in  many  English  breeds,  and  there  is 
generally  a  loose  skin  hanging  from  the  neck.  They 
readily  form  cross  breeds,  called  demi-merinos,  which 
have  been  brought  to  great  perfection  in  France,  whence, 
as  well  as  from  Spain,  they  have  been  imported  into 
America.  —  Of  the  other  remarkable  varieties  of  the 
genus  Ovis  in  different  parts  of  the  wo* Id,  we  may  men¬ 
tion  the  Pat-tailed  sheep,  common  in  Tartary,  Arabia, 
Persia,  and  Egypt,  the  tail  of  which  is  so  loaded  with 
fat  that  it  alone  frequently  weighs  20  pounds.  —  The 
Maihy-horned  sheep  of  Iceland,  and  the  most  northern 
part  of  the  Russian  dominions,  which  has  three,  four.or 
five  horns,  sometimes  placed  with  great  regularity,  and 
sometimes  differing  in  proportion  and  situation.  —  The 
Cretan  sheep,  chiefly  found  in  the  island  of  Crete,  but 
kept  in  many  parts  of  Europe  on  account  of  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  the  appearance  of  its  horns,  which  are  remarka¬ 
bly  large,  long,  and  spiral ;  those  of  the  male  being  up¬ 
right,  and  those  of  the  female  at  right  angles  to  the 
head. — The  Fat-rumped  tailless  sheep  met  with  in  all 
the  deserts  of  Tartary,  and  which  have  long  legs,  a 
somewhat  arched  visage,  horns,  in  the  male,  like  those 
of  the  domestic  sheep,  large  pendent  ears,  and  a  tail  so 
enveloped  in  fat  as  to  be  scarcely  visible. —  The  Am frican, 
or  Guinea  sheep ,  a  native  of  all  the  tropical  climates, 
both  of  Africa  and  the  East.  'The  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristics  are  —  a  rough,  hairy  skin,  short  horns,  pen¬ 
dulous  ears, a  kind  of  dewlap  under  its  chin,  and  a  long 
mane,  which  reaches  below  the  neck. —  Different  names 
are  given  to  the  sheep,  according  to  its  sex  and  age. 
The  male  is  called  a  ram  or  tuss.  After  weaning,  he 
is  said  to  be  a  hog,  hogget,  or  hoggcrel,  a  lamb-hog,  or 
tuss- hog,  or  teg;  and  if  castrated,  a  V'ether-hog.  After 
shearing,  he  is  called  a  sliear-hog ,  or  shearing,  or  dimmort, 
or  tuss.  After  the  second  shearing,  he  is  a  two-shear 
ram;  and  soon.  The  female  is  a  ewe  or  gimmer-lamb 
till  weaned,  and  then  a  gi miner ,  or  ewe-hog,  or  teg.  After 
being  shorn,  she  is  a  shearing-ewe.  or  gi miner,  or  theave , 
or  double-toothed  ewe  ;  and  after  that  a  two-,  or  three-,  or 
four-shear  ewe  or  theave.  The  age  of  the  sheep  is  reck¬ 
oned,  not  from  the  period  of  their  being  dropped,  but 
from  the  first  shearing. 

— Hence,  a  mawkish,  silly  fellow;  —  used  by  way  of  con¬ 
tempt. —  Figuratively,  the  elect;  God’s  people,  con¬ 
sidered  as  under  a  spiritual  shepherd  or  pastor;  as,  “  We 
are  His  people,  and  the  sheep  of  1 1  is  pasture.” — I'salms. 

Black  sheep,  a  figurative  term  to  denotea  person  who 
is,  as  it  were,  outlawed  from  society,  by  reason  of  his 
misdeeds  or  moral  obliquities. 

Sliee|>'-I>erry.  n.  (Bat.)  See  Siburnum. 

Sheep'-eot,  Sheep  d’ohl,  n.  A  fold  or  pen  for 
sheltering  sheep. 

Mieep'-liook,  n.  A  shepherd’s  crook. 

Sliee|>'i*ll,  a.  Like  a  sheep; — hence,  bashful ;  timorous 
or  diffident  to  excess;  over-modest;  as,  he  is  sheepish  in 
ladies’  society. 

Sheep  i*hly.  adv.  In  a  sheepish  manner. 

Sheep  ish ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  sheepish. 

Sheep-run,  n.  Same  as  Sheep-walk. 

Slieep* '-eye,  (-*.)  n.  A  modest,  shy,  timorous  look  ; 
a  languishing  neillade;  a  wishful  glance,  such  as  lovers 
cast  at  each  other  in  public. 

Sheep'seott,  in  Maine,  a  river  which  rises  in  Waldo 
co.,  and  flows  into  the  Atlantic  in  Lincoln  co.,  after  a 
S.  course  of  60  in.  —  A  post-village  of  Liucoln  co.,  5  m. 
N.  of  Wiscasset. 

Slieep’s'-foot,  n. ;  pi.  Sheep’s  feet.  A  printer’s  tool  in 
the  form  of  a  hammer  combined  with  a  lever. 

Slieep'*Iiank,  n.  (Naut.)  See  Knot. 

Slieep'*'-hea<l.  n.  ( Zool .)  See  Sparine. 

Sheep'-shear  er,  n.  One  who  strips  or  shears  sheep. 

Slieep'-shear'iiijg,  n.  The  operation  of  clipping  off 
the  wool  from  the  bodies  of  ewes  and  lambs;  generally 
performed  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  when  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  not  likely  to  suffer  from  being  deprived  of 
their  warm  covering,  and  when  there  is  sufficient  time 
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for  the  wool  to  grow  again  before  wintet.  —  The  time 
of  shearing  sheep;  also,  a  festival  held  on  the  occasion. 

Slieep'-*kin.  n.  The  skin  of  a  sheep,  or  leather  made 
from  it.  —  A  diploma;  —  so  called  from  its  being  writ¬ 
ten  on  parchment  usually  made  from  the  skin  of  a 
sheep.  (Colloquial  and  vulgar.) — In  England,  a  woolly 
cushion  attached  to  the  saddles  carried  by  cavalry  horses. 

Slieep  -split./L  The  skin  of  a  sheep  split  by  a  cutting 
instrument  into  two  sections. 

Slieep-wnik,  (wawk,)  Sheep'- run,  n.  A  place 
of  pasturage  for  sheep. 

Slieep'y.  a.  Belonging,  or  relating,  to  sheep  ;  resem¬ 
bling  sheep  ;  sheepish. 

Sheer,  a.  [A.  S.  scyr.)  Pure  or  unmingled  ;  clear  ;  sep¬ 
arate  from  anything  foreign  or  extraneous;  as,  sheer 
argument.  —  Thin;  clear;  diaphanous;  as,  sheer  cam¬ 
bric. —  Simple;  pure;  uumixed;  mere;  being  only  what 
it  appears  to  be  ;  unrelieved  ;  as, a  sheer  impossibility. — 
Vertical ;  perpendicular  ;  straight  up  and  down  ;  as,  a 
sheer  precipice. 

Sheer  battens.  (Ship-building.)  Long  battens  by 
which  the  position  of  the  wales  or  bends  is  marked  on 
the  timber  preparatory  to  those  planks  being  bolted  on. 
—  Sheer  plan,  in  naval  architecture,  the  longitudinal 
section  of  a  ship,  taken  through  the  keel,  at  right 
angles  to  the  horizon.  It  shows  the  position  of  every 
point  in  the  vessel  in  regard  to  its  distance  tore  and  aft 
of  the  midship  point,  and  to  its  height  above  the  keel. 

— v.  n.  To  deviate  or  decline  from  the  line  of  the  proper 
course,  as  a  ship  when  not  steered  with  steadiness  ;  to 
slip  or  move  aside. 

To  sheer  off,  to  turn  or  move  aside  to  a  distance  ;  as, 
he  sheered  off  when  he  saw  a  policeman  approaching. 

To  sheer  up,  to  turn  and  approach  in  a  nearly  parallel 
direction. 

— n.  (Naut.)  The  curve  which  the  line  of  ports,  or  of  the 
deck,  presents  to  the  eye  when  viewing  the  side  of  a 
ship.  \\  hen  these  lines  are  straight,  or  the  extremities 
do  not  rise,  as  is  most  usual,  the  ship  is  said  to  have  a 
straight  sheer. 

Sheerne**'.  a  fortified  seaport-town  of  England,  co.  of 
Kent,  on  the  Isle  of  Shepoey.  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Thames  and  Medway,  18^2  m*  W.N.W.  of  Canterbury, 
and  36  m.  S.E.  of  Loudon ;  pop.  12,015. 

Sheers',  n.  pi.  Shears. 

(Mach.)  An  apparatus  for  raising  heavy  weights  to  a 
considerable  height,  as  hoisting  masts  into  a  ship,  or 
boilers  into  a  steam-vessel.  The  easiest-formed  sheers 
are  made  of  two  spars  lashed  together  near  the  top,  with 
a  block  suspended  from  the  point  of  intersection.  The 
resemblance  borne  by  such  spars  to  an  open  pair  of  scis¬ 
sors  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  name.  In  permanent 
sheers,  used  in  dockyards,  the  tipper  ends  of  the  spars 
are  cut  off.  the  tops  joined  by  an  iron  cap  and  bolts,  the 
bases  firmly  set  in  masonry,  and  the  apparatus  is 
lowered  or  raised  by  chains  working  to  the  top  of  a  mas¬ 
sive  mast,  rising  vertically  from  between  the  feet  of  the 
spars.  In  some  instances  a  pair  of  sheers  is  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  centre  spar,  the  whole  being  built  on  a 
stone  causeway,  between  two  basins. 

(  Ord.)  Two  spars  from  30  to  40  feet  long,  lashed  to¬ 
gether  at  one  end.  Their  other  extremities  are  placed 
in  the  ground,  the  lashed  ends  being  raised  by  tackle, 
and  fixed  by  guy  ropes.  To  the  lashed  end  is  attached 
a  tackle;  and  the  whole  arrangement  is  used  for  mount¬ 
ing  and  dismounting  guns  from  towers,  &c.,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  derrick. 

Sheer'-*! rake.  n.  ( Ship-lmilding .)  The  stnike  un¬ 
der  the  gunwale  in  the  top-side;  it  is  generally  worked 
thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  top-sides,  and  scarfed  be¬ 
tween  the  drifts. 

Sheet,  n.  [A.  S.  sceat,  a  covering.]  Something  extended 
or  spread  out,  as  a  covering;  anything  expanded; — spe¬ 
cifically,  a  broad  and  large  piece  of  linen  or  cotton 
cloth  spread  over  a  bed  ;  a  broad  piece  of  cloth  used  as  a 
part  of  bed-furniture  next  to  the  body. — A  broad  piece 
of  paper  as  it  comes  from  the  manufacturers,  or  folded 
into  pages. 

— pi.  lienee,  a  book  or  pamphlet;  as,  a  collection  of 
printed  sheets. 

— A  broad  surface  or  expanse  of  liquid,  &c. ;  as,  a  sheet  of 
water. —  A  broad,  thinly  spread-out  portion  of  metal  or 
other  substance;  as.  a  sheet  of  copper,  a  sheet  of  glass,  &c. 

In  sheets,  spread  flat  or  expanded  ;  not  folded,  or  if 
folded,  not  bound  ;  as,  printed  matter  in  sheets. 

(Naut.)  The  rope  attached  to  the  after  or  leeward 
clew  or  corner  of  a  sail,  to  extend  it  to  the  wind.  In 
the  square  sails  above  the  courses,  the  ropes  attached  to 
botli  clews  are  called  sheets ;  in  all  other  cases  the 
weathermost  one  is  termed  a  tack. 

(Note.  Sheet  is  frequently  employed  in  composition 
to  indicate  that  the  substance  to  the  name  of  which  it 
serves  as  a  prefix  is  in  the  form  of  sheets,  thin  leaves,  or 
laminae;  as,  #/ted-iron,  s/t^ef-lead,  &c.) 

— v.  a.  To  furnish  with  sheets  ;  as,  to  sheet  a  bed.  (R.)  — 
To  cover,  as  with  a  sheet;  to  cover  or  overlay  with 
something  broad  and  thin ;  as,  the  ground  is  sheeted  with 
snow.  —  To  fold  or  swathe  in  a  sheet;  as,  a  sheeted 
corpse.  —  To  draw  out  or  expand  like  a  sheet. 

To  sheet  home.  (Naut.)  To  extend  a  sail  till  the  clew 
is  close  to  the  sheet-block  ;  as,  topsails  sheeted  home. 

Sheet'-aiielior,  n.  (Naut.)  The  largest  anchor  be¬ 
longing  to  a  ship,  on  which,  in  cases  of  extremity,  the 
vessel’s  safety  depends; — hence,  metaphorically,  the 
mainstay  or  chief  support;  the  last  refuge  for  safety; 
as,  rectitude  is  the  mind’s  sheet-anchor. 

Sheet'-eable,  n.  (Naut.)  The  cable  which  belongs 
to  the  sheet-anchor,  being  the  strongest  and  best  cable 
on  shipboard. 

Sheet  fill.  n.  As  much  as  a  sheet  will  hold. 

Sheet  ing,  n.  Linen  or  cotton  cloth  for  sheets. 
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ftheet'-ligtit/niil”:,  n.  Lightning  thrown  out  or  ap¬ 
pearing  in  widely  expanded  flashes,  in  distinction  from 
f m'k -lightning ,  which  flashes  in  a  zigzag  manner. 

Sheet 'I  Ins?,  n.  A  small  sheet,  (a.) 

Sheet'-pile.  n.  A  pile  of  thick  plank  or  scantling,  shot 
or  jointed  on  the  edges,  jammed  between  the  main  piles 
of  a  coffer-dam  or  other  hydraulic  substructure. 

Mieriielcl,  a  large  manufacturing  town  of  the  W  Rid¬ 
ing  of  Yorkshire,  Eng.  on  an  eminence  at  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Sheaf  and  Don,  both  of  which  are  here 
crossed  by  several  bridges,  6  miles  from  Rotherham. 
The  houses  are  well  built,  and  many  of  them  elegant; 
hut  the  smoke  of  the  numerous  manufactories  tends  to 
give  the  town  a  sombre  appearance.  Manuf.  Cutlery 
of  all  kinds,  iron  and  steel  goods,  plated  wares,  metallic 
instruments,  printing  types,  and  files.  (See  Supp’t.) 
Here  coal  is  abundant,  and  some  iron  is  raised  in  the 
vicinity.  Pop.  in  1870,  239,752. 

ShelHeld.  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Newton  co.,  65  m. 
N.W  of  Milledgeville. 

Sheffield.  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Bureau  co.,  38  m. , 
W.  of  La  Salle  ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Sheffield.  in  Indiana ,  a  township  of  Tippecanoe  co. ; 1 
pop.  aht.  3,000. 

Sheffield,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Story  co.,  14  m.  N.N.W. 
of  Nevada. 

Sheffield,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of 
Berkshire  co.,  120  m.  S.W.  of  Boston ;  pop.  in  1870,  2.621. 

Sheffield,  in  Missouri ,  a  village  of  Cape  Girardeau 
co.,  16  m.  N.E.  of  Jackson. 

Sheffield,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Ashtabula  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,200.  —  A  post-township  of  Loraine  co. ;  pop.  abt. 

l, 300.  —  A  village  of  Meigs  co.,  oti  the  Ohio,  2  in.  W.  of 
Pomeroy. 

Sheffield,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Warren 
co.,  79  m.  S  E.  of  Erie ;  pop.  aht.  500. 

Sheffield,  in  Vermont ,  a  post-township  of  Caledonia 
co.,  37  m.  N.E.  of  Montpelier; pop.  abt.  1,Q00, 

Slief'ford,  in  prov.  of  Quebec,  a  S.W.  central  co.;  area,', 
745  sq.  ra.  Drained  by  the  Yamaska  River.  Can.  Gran¬ 
by.  Pbp.  (1871)  abt.  19,077. 

Shehr,  ( shair ,)  a  seaport-town  of  the  S.E.  of  Arabia,  32 
in.  E.N.E.  of  Makallah  ;  Lat.  14°  43'  N.,  Lon.  49°  40'  E. 
Manuf.  Cotton  cloth,  gunpowder,  arms,  &c.  Pop.  6,000. 

Sheik,  Scheik,  Sheikh,  (shaken.  [Ar.  sheikh , 
elder,  or  eldest.]  A  title  of  dignity  properly  belonging  to 
the  cliief8  of  Arab  tribes.  The  heads  of  monasteries  are 
also,  in  some  instances,  termed  sheiks  nmong  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans.  It  is  also  the  title  of  the  higher  order  of 
religious  persons  who  preach  in  the  mosques.  The  mufti 
at  Constantinople  bears  the  title  of  Sheikh-nU Islam. 

Sheil,  Richard  Lalor,  one  of  the  greatest  orators  that 
Ireland  has  produced,  b.  at  Drumdowney  near  Water¬ 
ford,  1794.  Second  to  O’Connell  alone,  8.  often  surpassed 
even  the“  Agitator”  himself  in  his  powers  of  captivation, 
from  the  beauty  of  his  language  and  the  grace  of  his 
imagination.  As  an  author.  S.  was  also  eminently  dis¬ 
tinguished.  He  wrote  some  successful  tragedies:  one 
of  them,  Eradne ,  still  retains  possession  of  the  stage. 
When  the  Emancipation  Act  passed,  8.  was  elected 
member  for  Milbourne  Port,  and,  in  spite  of  his  shrill 
voice  and  vehement  gesticulation,  his  fervid  eloquence 
placed  him  at  once  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  speakers  in  the  House.  When  O'Connell’s  en¬ 
ergies  declined,  many  in  Ireland  looked  upon  S.  as  his 
successor:  but  the  orator  had  too  closely  allied  himself 
with  the  Whig  party,  and  for  some  years  was  heard  in  the 
House  but  on  rare  occasions  Besides  being  a  Queen’s 
counsel  and  a  privy-councillor,  5  was  successively  a 
commissioner  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Judge-Adv«»cate-General,  and  Master 
of  the  Mint.  His  last  appointment  was  that  of  minister- 
plenipotentiary  at  Florence,  where  he  d.,  1851. 

Stick'el,  n.  [Heb. ;  Lat.  siefas ;  Fr.  side.]  A  Jewish 
weight  equivalent  to  half  an  ounce  avoirdupois.  —  Also, 
a  Jewish  coin  of  the  value  of  62  cents.  There  were, 
however,  several  standards  of  the  8 ,  and  many  opinions 
are  entertained  respecting  its  real  value. 

Slick i'nali.  Mieclii  nail.  n.  (Jewish  Hist.)  The 
name  given  by  the  Jews  to  the  Divine  Presence  which 
rested  in  the  form  of  a  cloud  over  the  mercy-seat,  or  be¬ 
tween  the  cherubim  of  the  ark.  The  rabbins  affirm  that 
it  descended  on  the  day  of  the  consecration  of  the  ark 
by  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  and  afterwards  passed  into 
the  sanctuary  of  Solomon’s  temple  on  the  day  of  its 
dedication,  continuing  there  until  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple  by  the  Chaldeans,  aqd  not 
afterwards  seen. 

Sliclhi'na.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  47 

m.  W.  of  Hannibal. 

Sherburne,  a  seaport-town  and  port  of  entry  of  Nova 
Scotia,  cap.  of  a  co.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Atlantic, 
112  m.  S.W.  of  Halifax.  The  harbor  is  the  best  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  has  at  its  entrance  a  light-house  on  Kosneath 
Island,  with  two  lights  125  ft.  above  the  sea.  Pop.  4,000. 

Kli el  Ihi  rue.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Frank¬ 
lin  co.,  95  in.  N.W.  of  Boston;  pop.  1,582. 

Shelburne,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Coos  co.,  91  ni.  N.E.  of  Concord;  pop.  in 
1870.  259. 

Shelburne,  in  Vermont ,  a  post-village  of  Chittenden 
co. :  poj).  aht.  2,000. 

Sherburne  Fulls,  in  Massachusetts,  a  thriving  post- 
village  of  Franklin  co.,  90  in.  W.N.W.  of  Boston;  pop. 
aht.  1.200. 

Shel'by,  in  Alabama,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area ,  970  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Cahawha  and  Coosa.  Surface,  diversified  ;  soil, 
fertile.  Min.  Stone-coal  and  iron.  Caj).  Columbiana. 
Pop.  abt.  14.000. 

Shelby,  in  Illinois,  a  S.E.  central  co. :  area,  790  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Kaskaskia,  Little  Wabash,  and  the  S.  Fork  of 
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Sangamon  River.  Surface ,  undulating;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Shelbyville.  Pop.  in  1870.  25,529. —  A  township 
of  the  above  co. ;  /*>p.  abt.  1,000. 

Shel'by,  in  Indiana,  a  S.E.  central  co. ;  area,  400  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Blue  River,  and  Sugar  Creek.  Surface,  level, 
with  large  forests  of  oak,  ash,  walnut,  Ac.;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Shelbyville.  Pop.  (1*70)  21,889. —  A  township  of 
Jefferson  co.  :  pop.  abt.  3.000.  —  A  township  of  Ripley 
co.;  pop.  abt.  3,300.  —  A  township  of  Tippecanoe  co. ; 
jtop.  aht  2,0w0. 

Shelby,  in  Iowa,  a  W.  co.;  a rea,  576  sq  m.  Rivers. 
The  W.  Fork  of  Nislmabatona  River,  and  Key  Creek. 
Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  fertile,  (.hp.  Harlan.  Pip. 
(18701  3,540. 

Shelby,  in  Kentucky,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  465  sq.  m.  It  is 
drained  by  Beech.  Brashears,  Lear,  Fox,  and  Six-Mile 
creeks.  Surface,  undulating  ;  soil,  very  fertile.  I*rod. 
Corn  and  wheat.  Cap.  Shelbyville.  l*np.  in  1870.  15,733. 

Shelby,  in  Michigan,  a  village  and  township  of  Macomb 
co.,  22  m.  N.  of  Detroit ;  pop.  of  twp.  abt.  2,200. 

Shelby,  in  Minnesota ,  a  township  of  Blue  Earth  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  600. 

Shelby,  in  Missouri ,  an  E.  N.E.  central  co. :  a  rea,  500 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  South  Fabius,  Salt,  and  North  rivers. 
Surface,  undulating;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Stone- 
coal.  Cap  Shelbyville.  Pop.  (1870)  10,128. 

Shelby,  in  N.  Carolina, a  post-village,  cap.  of  Cleveland 
co.,  190  in.  S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Shelby,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Orleans  co..  16  m.  E.  of  Lock  port ;  pop.  of  twp.  aht.  3,800. 

Shelby,  in  Ohio ,  a  W.  co. ;  area ,  425  sq.m.  Rivers. 
Miami,  andLoramies  Creek.  Surface,  undulating,  with 
flat  table-land  iti  the  N.;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Sidney.  Pop. 
aht.  28,000.  —  A  post-village  of  Richland  co.,  68  m.  N.E. 
of  Columbus;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Shelby,  in  Tennessee ,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Missis¬ 
sippi ;  area,  510  sq.  ni.  Rivers.  Mississippi  on  the  W., 
Wolf,  and  Loosahatchy,  and  Nanconnah  Creek.  Surface , 
level ;  soil,  fertile.  Prod.  Cotton  and  corn.  Cap.  Ra¬ 
leigh.  Pop.  al»t  55.000.  —  A  village  of  the  above  co.,  19 
hi.  E.N.E  of  Memphis. 

Shelby,  in  Texas,  an  E.  co.  bordering  on  Louisiana; 
area ,  850  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Sabine  and  Attoyac.  Surface, 
level  :  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Shelbyville.  Pop.  abt.  7,000. 

Shelby's  Basin,  in  New  lor  A:,  a  post- village  of  Or¬ 
leans  co.,  15  m.  E.  of  Lockport. 

Shel'byville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Shelby 
co.,  60  m.  S.E.  of  Springfield  ;  pop.  abt.  8,000. 

Shelbyville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Shelby 
co..  26*  m.  S.E.  of  Indianapolis;  ptip.  abt.  3,000. 

Shelbyville,  in  Kentucky ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Shel¬ 
by  co.,  30  m.  E.  of  Louisville :  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Shelby ville,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Blue 
Earth  co..  28  in.  S.S  W.  of  Mankato. 

Shelbyville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Shelby 
co..  90  in.  N.N  E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Shelbyville.  in  Tennessee ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Bed¬ 
ford  co.,  59  m.  S.S.E.  of  Nashville:  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Shelbyville,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Shelby 
co.,  325  ni.  E.N.E.  of  Austin  city. 

Shel'tlou.  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Sacramento 
co..  16  m.  S.E.  of  Sacramento. 

Sheldon,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Iroquois  co.,  109 
in.  E.  of  Peoria. 

Sheldon,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Houston  co., 
12  m.  W.  of  Brownsville;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Sheldon,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Wyoming  co.,  15  m.  W.  of  Warsaw;  pop.  of  township 
aht.  3,500. 

Sheldon,  in  Vermont,  a  post  village  and  township  of 
Franklin  co.,  54  m.  N.W.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  2,000. 

Sheldon,  in  IF/scwmn.  a  post-township  of  Monroe  co., 
34  m.  E.  of  La  Crosse ;  pop.  aht.  500. 

Shel'drake,  Shieldrakk,  or  Bkrc.ander,  n.  ( Zool .) 
The  common  name  of  the  genus  Tadorna ,  sub-family 
Anatinee,  the  type  of  which  is  T.  vulpanser.  the  com¬ 
mon  S.  (Fig.  2351).  The  head  and  neck  of  the  male  is 
of  a  dark  green; 
lower  part  of  the 
neck,  coverts 
of  tlie  wings, 
the  hack,  sides, 
rump,  and  base 
of  the  tail,  pure 
white;  the  scap¬ 
ulars,  abdomen, 
quills,  a  large 
band  across  the 
belly,  and  tips 
of  the  tail-feath¬ 
ers,  deep  black. 

A  large  bay- 
colored  gorget 
adorns  the 
breast,  and  the  wing  is  ornamented  with  a  spot  of  pur¬ 
ple-green.  The  hill,  and  the  fleshy  knob  at  its  base, 
deep  red.  Feet,  flesh  color.  Sheldrakes  are  very  abun¬ 
dant  in  Holland  and  on  thecoastsof  France.  They  may 
be  domesticated,  and  are  handsome  ornaments  in  poultry- 
yards  ;  but  their  flesh  is  rank  and  had.  —  In  this  coun¬ 
try  the  name  S.  is  commonly  given  to  the  Red-breasted 
Merganser,  Mergus  serrator,  which  resembles  the  Euro¬ 
pean  S.  only  in  the  color  of  its  breast. 

fthel'cliick.  n.  The  female  of  the  Sheldrake,  q.  v. 

Shelf,  n. ;  pi.  Shelves,  (shelve.)  [  a.  S.  scylfe.)  A  board, 
or  platform  of  boards  or  planks,  elevated  above  the  floor 
of  an  apartment,  and  fixed  or  set  horizontally  on  a  frame, 
or  contiguous  to  a  wall,  for  holding  vessels,  utensils, 
books,  and  the  like.  —  A  flat  projecting  layer  of  rock. 
—  A  sandbank  in  the  sea,  or  a  rock  or  ledge  of  rocks. 
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SheIFy,  a.  Full  of  shelves;  abounding  with  sandbanks 
or  rocks. 

KhelLr*.  [A.  S.  seel,  scyV ;  Ger.  schale.  from  the  anti¬ 
quated  schalen,  to  cover]  A  hard  external  covering; 
particularly,  that  serving  as  the  natural  protection  of 
certain  fruits  and  animals;  as,  (1.)  The  exterior  coat  of 
a  nut;  (2.)  The  integument  or  outer  layer  of  an  egg; 
(3.)  The  hard,  calcareous  substance  which  covers  a  tes¬ 
taceous  animal.  (Bee  below,  g  Zool.)  —  Any  framework 
or  skeleton  of  a  structure,  considered  ns  not  filled  in.  or 
unfinished;  as,  the  shell  of  a  house,  or  ship.  —  Hence, 
by  analogy,  outer  or  superficial  show  without  intrinsic 
substance:  as,  “  this  outward  shell  of  religion.”  ( Ayliffe .) 
— A  rude  kind  of  coffin.  —  A  musical  instrument  resem¬ 
bling  the  lyre,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  formed 
by  stringing  the  shell  of  a  tortoise;  —  used  only  in 
poetry. 

“  The  soul  of  music  slumbers  in  the  shell.”  —  Rogers. 

— An  engraved  copper  roller  employed  in  print-works. 

(Zool.)  The  hard  calcareous  substance  which  either 
protects  the  testaceous  niollusca  externally,  or  supports 
certain  species  of  them  internally.  It  lias  been  truly 
said,  that  he  who  would  know  the  nature  of  shells,  must 
know  first  the  nature  of  the  animals  of  which  shells 
form  a  part ;  and  to  this  end  we  at  once  refer  the  reader 
to  the  article  Mollusca.  Although  shells,  properly  so 
called,  w  hich  form  the  habitation  of  testaceous  animals 
are  sometimes  confounded  with  the  shelly  coverings 
which  protect  the  Crustacea  (crabs  ami  their  numerous 
allies),  a  very  obvious  and  striking  difference  exists  be¬ 
tween  them,  as  well  as  between  the  kinds  of  animals 
which  respectively  inhabit  them.  The  shells  of  tes- 
tacea  are  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  combined  with 
a  small  portion  of  gelatinous  matter;  they  are,  in  gen- 
ral,  permanent  coverings  for  their  inhabitants;  and  the 
animal  is  of  a  sott  substance,  without  bones  of  any  kind, 
and  attached  to  its  domicile  by  a  certain  adhesive  prop¬ 
erty.  On  the  other  hand,  tlmse  animals  which  are  de¬ 
fended  by  a  crustaceous  covering  cast  their  shells,  and 
renew  them  annually  ;  while  t lie  animals  themselves 
are  of  a  fibrous  texture,  with  articulated  liin>  s.  and  pro¬ 
tected,  as  it  were,  by  a  coat  of  mail.  Shells  are  divided 
into  Multiralres ,  Bivalves,  and  Univalves.  The  first 
order,  Multivalre,  is  made  up  of  shells  consisting  of 
more  shelly  parts  or  pieces  than  two.  Every  part  of  a 
shell  which  is  connected  with  a  corresponding  part  by  a 
cartilage,  ligament,  hinge,  or  tooth,  is  called  a  valve  of 
6uch  shell.  —  The  second  order.  Bivalve,  is  made  up  of 
shells  having  two  parts  or  valves,  generally  connected 
by  cartilage  or  hinge;  as  in  the  cockle  and  mussel. — 
The  third  order,  Univalve,  is  made  up  of  shells  complete 
in  one  piece  —  as  in  the  periwinkle  and  the  w  helk — and 
they  are  subdivided  into  shells  with  a  regular  spire,  and 
those  without  a  spire.  The  shells  continuing  this  order 
are  far  more  numerous  than  tlmse  of  the  two  preceding, 
both  in  genera  ami  species.  The  spire  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  Univalve  ;  and  uj>on  its  being  lengthened 
or  elevated,  shortened  or  depressed,  Ac.,  depends  milch 
of  the  generic  and  specific  definition.  Shells  increase 
in  size  by  the  disposition  of  new  layers  internally  upon 
those  already  formed  Each  new'  layer  extends  more 
or  less  beyond  the  margin  of  the  layer  to  w  hich  it  is  aj>- 
plied,  so  that  ns  the  animal  becomes  older  its  shell  be¬ 
comes  larger  and  thicker.  The  outer  surface  is  gener¬ 
ally  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  membranous  or  horny 
matter,  named  the  epidermis,  and  the  inner  surface  is 
often  covered  with  a  layer  of  a  pearly  nature. —  It  is 
universally  found  that  the  marine  shells  of  warm  cli¬ 
mates  exceed  all  others  in  beauty  of  coloring,  and  in  tak¬ 
ing  a  fine  polish.  Several  of  the  land  shells,  also,  that 
are  met  with  in  tropical  countries  are  remarkable  for 
their  bright  colors  and  elegant  forms.  River  and 
land  shells,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  thinner  thau 
those  of  the  sea. 

(Mil.)  A  hollow  vessel  of  metal  containing  gun¬ 
powder,  or  other  explosive  compound,  so  arranged  that  it 
shall  explode  at  a  certain  point,  and  spread  destruction 
around  by  the  forcible  dispersion  of  its  fragments.  The 
invention  of  this  murderous  missile  cannot  be  accu¬ 
rately  traced.  Shells  were  employed  in  14*0  a.  d.  by 
the  Sultan  of  Gnjerat,  and  by  the  Turks  at  the  siege  of 
Rhodes,  in  1522.  The  Spaniards  and  Dutch  both  used 
them  during  the  war  of  Dutch  independence:  and  they 
appear  to  have  been  generally  adopted  by  about  1634. 
Formerly,  every  shell  was  a  hollow  sphere  of  cast-iron, 
varying  in  thickness  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches,  and 
in  diameter  from  five  and  a  half  inches  to  thirteen  inches. 
The  sphere  had  a  fuse-hole  (like  a  bung-hole)  an  inch 
across,  through  which  the  charge  was  inserted,  consist¬ 
ing  of  pieces  of  metal  and  powder  to  burst  the  shell. 
The  hole  w*as  plugged  by  a  fuse,  which  was  a  tube  of 
slow-burning  powder,  timed  to  communicate  fire  to  the 
charge  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  seconds. 
This  fuse  might  either  be  kindled  bv  hand  the  moment 
before  the  mortar  was  fired,  or  its  ignition  might  he 
effected  bv  the  act  of  firing  itself  Since  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  rifled  ordnance,  the  shell  has  b«*come  the  com¬ 
monest  form  of  projectile  It  has  ceased  to  be  spheri¬ 
cal,  and  is  usually  of  cylindrical  form  and  pointed  at 
the  end.  Having  a  polar  movement,  so  that  the  coni¬ 
cal  end  always  strikes  first,  they  are  adapted  for  per¬ 
cussion  priming,  which  placed  in  this  end  explodes  as 
the  projectile  reaches  the  object  against  which  it  is 
thrown. 

— pi  The  husks  of  the  cacao-seeds,  a  preparation  of  which 
is  often  used  as  a  substitute  tor  cocoa,  chocolate.  Ac. 

Shell-hit,  a  gouge-like  tool  working  with  a  brace  in 
the  boring  of  wood.  —  Shell-boat,  a  boat  built  with  a 
flimsy  framework,  deck.  Ac  — Shell-gun.  ( Ord .)  A 
gun  made  for  projecting  shells,  bombs,  Ac. :  a  mortar  — 
Shell  of  a  boiler.  (Mach.)  The  plating;  also,  the  barrel 
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Shell,  v  a.  To  strip  or  break  off  the  shell  of,  or  to  take  fthelve,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  shelved.)  (shilvd.)  [From 


out  of  the  shell  ;  as,  to  shell  almonds.  —  To  detach  from 
the  ear  ;  as.  to  shell  corn.  —  To  bombard  ;  to  hurl  shells 
upon ;  as,  to  shell  a  fort  or  city.  —  To  shell  out,  to  pay 
or  give  money  freely.  (Colloq.) 

— 0.  n.  To  fall  off,  as  a  shell,  crust,  or  external  coat  or 
covering;  as.  a  scab  shells  off.  —  To  cast  the  shell  or 
outer  covering ;  as,  acorns  shell  in  falling.  —  To  be  de¬ 
tached  or  separated  Irom  the  husk  ;  as,  wheat  shells  in 
harvesting. 

UlieMac,  fctieU'-lao,  n.  See  Lac. 

Kliell  «lmrk,».  {Hot.)  See  Hickory. 

Sill  oil  -button,  n.  A  button  made  of  a  shell,  espe 


shelf.]  To  place  on  a  shelf,  or  on  shelves;  —  hence, 
analogically,  to  cast  or  put  aside,  as  being  no  longer 
wanted  ;  as,  to  shelve,  an  argument,  to  shelve  a  dupe  — 
To  furnish  with  shelves;  as,  to  shelve  a  closet  or  pantry. 
— v.  n.  To  incline;  to  be  aslope,  as  shelves  or  shut  lows 
in  the  sea:  as,  a  shelving  bank. 

8helv'iiig;«  n.  Act  of  laying  on  a  shelf,  or  shelves. — 
Operation  of  fixing  up  a  shelf,  or  shelves. — Materials  for 
shelves,  in  a  collective  sense. 

Slidv'y,  a.  Full  of  rocks,  shoals,  or  sandbanks; 

shallow  ;  as,  a  shelvy  coast. 

Shorn  itc*  n.  A  descendant  ofShem. 


daily  ol  a  mot her-o’* pearl  shell  —  A  hollow  button  made  Slioniit'ic.  Shorn  it  isli.  a.  Same  as  Semitic,  q.  v. 
of  two  pieces  of  metal  fused  together,  and  sometimes  | Shoiii'itisnt.  n.  The  system  or  id iosyucratic  form  or 


coated  with  silk.  Ac. 

Nholloy,  Percy  Bysshe,  an  English  poet,  b.  in  Sussex, 
1792.  He  received  his  rudimentary  education  at  Eton, 
from  which  college,  in  consequence  of  his  eccentric 
habits,  he  was  removed  before  the  usual  time,  and  sent 
to  Oxford,  from  whence,  for  his  irregularities  ami  open 
declaration  of  atheistical  opinions,  he  was  expelled. 
This  conduct,  joined  with  a  very  imprudent  marriage 
contracted  with  the  daughter  of  a  coffee-house  keeper, 
greatly  estranged  him  from  his  family.  After  the 
birth  of  two  children,  Shelley  separated  from  his  wife, 
who  soon  after  his  desertion  committed  suicide.  Before 
the  scandal  this  affair  created  had  subsided.  Shelley 
married  Miss  Hod  win,  the  daughter  of  Mary  Wolstone- 
croft  and  William  Godwin,  author  of  Caleb  Williams. 
By  an  order  of  the  Lord-Chancellor  he  was  deprived  of 
the  guardianship  of  his  children,  in  consequence  of  his 
atheistical,  and,  as  it  was  alleged,  immoral  opinions, 
upon  which  Shelley  and  his  wife  set  out  for  Italy,  where 
he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Lord  Byron  and 
Leigh  Hunt.  While  residing  in  the  kingdom  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  on  the  8th  of  .July,  1822,  he,  while  returning 
home  in  a  boat  across  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  was 
overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  the  boat  capsized,  and 
Shelley  unfortunately  drowned.  Fifteen  days  after¬ 
wards,  agreeably  to  an  often-expressed  wish,  his  body 
was  burnt  on  the  seashore,  and  the  ashes  buried  in  an 
urn  near  the  remains  of  his  friend  Keats,  at  Koine,  in 
force  and  splendor  of  imagination,  S  is  perhaps  un¬ 
rivalled:  and  f**w  poets  equal  him  in  wealth  and  felicity 
of  diction.  He  is  no  realist ;  he  does  not  stand  firmly 
on  the  ground  and  deal  with  men  and  women  as  Shaks- 
peare  does  ;  but,  while  denouncing  the  evils  and  wrongs, 
corruptions  and  miseries  of  the  world,  dreams  splendid 
dreams  of  truth,  ami  good,  and  beauty,  and  bliss,  and 
creates  scenes  of  Utopian  peace  and  loveliness.  Ilis 
principal  poems  are,  —  Queen  Mill),  The  Revolt  of  Islam , 
Prometheus  Unbound ,  and  The  Cenci.  His  wife,  b.  1798, 
D.  1851.  wrote  at  the  age  of  18  her  wild  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  tale  of  Frankenstein ,  which  gained  immense  pop¬ 
ularity.  She  was  also  author  of  several  novels,  written 
aft^r  her  husband's  death. 

Shell  -fi^h,  n.  A  term  applied,  chiefly  in  commerce, 
to  aquatic  animals  invested  with  a  hard  covering,  either 
testaceous,  as  oysters,  or  crustaeeous,  as  lobsters. 

Sliel 1-flower.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Moluccella. 

Shell  lug*.  n.  The  commercial  term  for  groats. 

Shell  -Jacket,  n.  (Mil.)  An  undress  military  jacket. 

Sliel  I  -lime,  n.  Lime  made  by  calcining  shells. 

Sit  cl  r.mitrl,  n.  A  deposit  of  clay  and  other  substances, 
mixed  with  shells,  which  collects  at  tin*  bottom  of  lakes. 

Sliel l  -meat,  n.  Food  supplied  by  shell-fish  or  testa- 


constitution  of  the  Semitic  or  Shemitic  languages. 

Sliem.  (Script.)  One  of  the  three  sons,  and  according 
to  many  commentators  the  elder  son, of  Noah  ( Gen.  v.  I 
32),  from  whom  descended  the  nations  enumerated  in 
Gen.  x.  22,  sq.,  and  who  was  the  progenitor  of  that  great 
branch  of  the  Noachiun  family,  called  from  him  Shemitic , 
or  Semitic,  q.  v.,  to  which  the  Hebrews  belong. 

Shenandoah,  in  Virginia ,  a  river  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  N.  and  S.  Forks  at  Front  Royal,  in  War¬ 
ren  co.,  the  latter,  or  Shenandoah  Proper,  rising  by  three 
branches,  called  N.,  S.,  and  Middle  rivers,  in  Augusta 
and  Rockingham  cos.,  and  falls  into  the  Potomac  at 
Harper’s  Ferry,  alter  a  N.K.  course  of  170  in.  It  is 
navigated  by  small  boats,  called  gondolas ,  for  more 
than  100  m.  above  Fort  Royal.  —  A  N.  co..  bordering 
on  W.  Virginia;  area,  500  sq.  in.  It  is  drained  by  the 
N.  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil, 
generally  fertile.  Min.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  lime,  and 
sandstone.  Cap.  Woodstock.  Pop.  abt.  15,000. 

Shenandoah,  in  New  Fork,  a  village  of  Dutchess  co., 
12  m.  S.E.  of  Poughkeepsie. 

Slienan  go,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Lawrence 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,416. —  A  township  of  Monroe  co  ;  pop. 
abt.  2,600. — A  vi II.  of  Mercer  co.,  8  in.  N.W.  of  Mercer. 

Slienango  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  rises  in  Craw- 
turd  co.,  and  flows  S  ,  uniting  with  Mahoning  Creek  in 
Lawrence  co.  to  form  the  Beaver  River. 

Shell 'ev«as  Creek,  in  New  York,  enters  the  E. 
branch  ot  the  Susquehanna  River  from  Otsego  co. 

Shell  <ly,  a  town  <»f  Africa,  in  Lower  Nubia,  on  the 
Nile,  100  m.  below  Khartoum.  The  finest  senna  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  its  territory.  Pop.  10,006. 

Slie'ol,  n.  [ lleb.j  Hades;  the  Inferno;  the  limbo  of 
departed  spirits. 

Slien-se',  a  prov.  of  China,  between  Lat.  32°  and  40° 
N  ,  Lon.  106°  and  111°  E.  The  surface  is  mountainous, 
but  in  parts  fertile.  Prod.  Wheat,  millet,  rhubarb, 
and  other  drugs,  timber,  Ac.  Min.  Iron,  copper,  gold, 
and  jasper.  Manuf.  Agricultural  and  military  imple¬ 
ments.  Cap.  Se-gan-foo.  P>p.  15,000,000. 

Shepang' River.  in  Connecticut,  rise.s  in  Litchfield 
co.,  and  enters  the  Ilousatonic  in  New  Haven  co. 

Shepherd,  (shep'erd.)  n.  [  A.  S.  sceapheorde.]  One 
who  tends  or  keeps  sheep;  a  man  employed  in  tending, 
feeding,  and  guarding  sheep  in  the  pasture. — A  bucolic 
swain;  a  country  lover. — The  pastor  of  a  parish,  church, 
or  congregation;  —  used  figuratively,  in  the  sense  of 
the  mem  hers  being  considered  as  a  flock. 

Shepherd’s  crook ,  a  long  staff"  with  the  upper  end 
curved  hook-wi»e,  used  by  shepherds. 

— v.  a.  To  tend,  guard,  herd,  or  drive,  as  a  shepherd.  (R.) 

Shep'herdess,  n.  A  woman  who  tends  sheep; — 
hence,  a  country  lass. 

Pastoral  life;  bucolic  oc- 


Sher'brookc.  In  prov.  of  Quebec,  an  E.  co. ;  area ,  375 
sq.  m.:  pop.  abt.  9,(X)0.  —  A  town,  cap.  of  the  above  co., 
95  m.  E.  of  Montreal :  pop.  abt.  4,500. 

Slier'brooke,  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  town  of  the  co.  of 
Guyshorough,  on  the  actuary  of  the  St.  Mary’s  River,  12 
m.  from  the  Atlantic. 

Sherburne,  in  Minnesota,  an  E.  central  co.  ;  area, 
420  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi  and  Elk.  Cap.  Humboldt. 
Pop.  abt.  1.400. 

Slierhu r lit*,  in  New  York, a  post-village  and  township 
of  Chenango  co.,  43  in.  S.3.W.  of  Utica;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  3,500. 

Sherburne*,  in  Vermont ,  a  post-township  of  Rutland 
co.,  46  in.  S.W.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  abt.  650. 

Sherburne  Mill**,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of 
Fleming  co.,  10  m.  S.W.  of  Flemingsburg ;  pop.  abt.  250. 

Sherd',  n.  A  fragment.  See  Sh\rd. 

Slier' eel'.  Slier 'if,  n.  Same  as  Sciierip,7.  v. 

Sher  idan.  Philip  Henry,  an  American  general,  b.  in 
Somerset,  Perry  co.,  Ohio,  1831.  After  being  educated 
at  West  Point,  he  was  admitted  into  the  Military  Acad¬ 
emy  in  1848,  where  he  graduated  in  1853.  Entering  the 
U.  S.  artillery,  he  served  in  Texas  and  Oregon  till  1855, 
when  he  sailed  for  San  Francisco, in  command  of  an  escort 
to  the  expedition  for  surveying  the  proposed  branch  of 
the  Pacific  Bail  way  between  San  Francisco  ami  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  River.  This  work  done,  he  continued  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  body  of  troops  among  the  Indian  tribes  until 
1861,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War.  he  was  appointed 
quartermaster  of  the  army  in  course  of  organization  in 
S.W.  Missouri;  in  1'62,  became  chief  quartermaster  of 
the  Western  Department,  and  colonel  of  the  2d  Michi¬ 
gan  Volunteer  Cavalry,  in  which  capacity  he  cut  the 
railroads  S  of  Corinth.  He  defeated  two  separate  forces 
of  cavalry  at  Baldwin  and  Guutown  in  June,  1862,  and 
gained  fresh  laurels  at  Boonesville  in  July,  for  which 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  and  took  the  command  of  the  third  division 
of  the  Army  of  Ohio,  distinguishing  himself  by  the 
defence  of  Louisville,  and  in  the  engagement  on  the 
banks  of  Stone  River,  December  30,  for  which  he  was 


ceous  molluscs. 

Shell  River,  in  IFisconsiw,  enters  the  St.  Croix  River  Shep'herclism,  (- izm ,)  n. 

from  St.  Croix  co.  cupation. 

Shell  Rock,  in  Iowa, a  post-village  and  township  of  Shep'herdling,  n.  A  little  shepherd. 

Butler  c».;  nop.  of  township  abt.  438.  Shep'herdly,  <l  Rustic:  pastoral. 

Shell  Rock.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  town-  Sliep'lierd's  Hog,  n.  (ZoiJl.)  See  C axis. 

ship  <»f  Freeborn  co.,  7  m.  S.E.  of  Albert  Lea;  pop.  of  Shep'hcrd^-ponch,  Sliep'herd's-pnrse,  n. 
township  abt.  179.  {Bot  )  See  Capsklla. 

Shell  Rock  Creek,  in  Iowa,  joins  Lime  Creek  in  Shep'herd’s-rod,  Shep'herd*s-stafr,  n.  (Bot.) 

Floyd  co,  and  with  it  forms  English  River.  I  The  Teasel.  See  Dipsacace^e. 

Sheirtown.  in  N'W  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Ocean  Shepherds  town,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Belmont 
co..  10  m.  S.E.  of  Trenton 


Shell'y.  a.  Abounding  with  shells;  as,  a  shelly  beach. 
— Comprising  or  consisting  of  shells,  or  of  a  single  shell ; 
as.  a  shelly  grotto. 

Sheloc'ta.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Indiana 
co.,  165  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Shorter,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  scyldan,  gescyldan.]  To  cover  or 
shield  from  violence,  injury,  annoyance,  or  attack ;  to  | 
defend;  to  protect  from  danger;  to  secure  or  render 
sate;  to  harbor;  as,  to  shelter  a  fugitive. — To  cover  from 
disguise  for  protection;  as,  to  shelter  love  I 


co.,  7  in.  N.W.  of  St.  Clairsvi 

Shepherdstown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Cumberland  co.,  8  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Shepherdstown.  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-town,  cap. 
of  Jefferson  co.,  on  the  Potomac,  12  m.  N.  of  Harper’s 
Ferry  ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

Shep'herd9Ville,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Bullitt  co..  18  m.  S.  of  Louisville. 

Shep  ody,  in  New  Brunswick,  a  seaport  of  Albert  co.. 
on  Miepody  Bay,  90  in.  N.E.  of  St.  John  ;  Lat.  45°  40'  N., 
Lon.  64°  30'  W* 


a  safe  place;  —  employed  reflexively;  as, 
self  under  a  doorway  from  the  rain. 

_ v.  n.  To  take  shelter:  to  avail  one's  self  of  shelter. 

—n.  That  which  covers  or  defends  from  injury  or  annoy¬ 
ance  ;  an  asylum;  a  refuge;  a  retreat :  a  covert  ;  a  har¬ 
bor  _  Hence,  inferentially,  one  who  shields  or  protects 
from  danger;  a  guardian  —  State  of  being  covered  and 
protected  :  protection;  defence;  security;  as,  the  house 
receives  shelter  from  the  hill  above  it. 

Shorter  Island,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of 
Suffolk  co  ,  100  m.  E  of  New  York  ;  pop.  abt  700. 

Shelterless.  a.  Without  shelter,  safeguard,  or  pro- 

SheiVie,  Shelly.  n.  [From  Shetland.] 
breed  of  small,  shaggy  ponies,  originally 
Shetland  Islands,  Scotland. 

Shelton,  in  lndiuna,  a  township  of  Marrick  co. ;  pop. 
abt  972 

Shelton,  in  .S’,  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Fairfield 
(list.,  66  m.  N.N.W.  of  Columbia. 

Shel'tonvillo.  in  Georgia,  a  post-vlll.  of  forsjth  co. 


under  the  mask of  “friendship To’  betake  to  cover,  or [  Shep'pariltown,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Tuscaloosa 

to  shelter  one’s  i  co  ,  on  the  Black  Warrior  River,  S.W.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Shep'pey,  an  island  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  and  Medway  ;  ext.  11  m.  long  and 
8  broad.  Chief  town.  Sheerness. 

Sher  bet,  n.  [Ar.  shavbut,  shurbed,  syrup,  from  shereb, 
to  drink;  Hind,  shonrb,  drink.]  A  favorite  beverage  in 
Eastern  countries,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  our 
lemonade,  being  made  of  water,  lemon-juice,  and  sugar, 
with  the  addition  of  orange-  or  rose-water,  to  give  it  a 
delicious  perfume. 

Slier'born,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Middlesex  co.,  22  in.  W.8.W.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  of 
township  1,300. 

One  of  a  Sher  borne,  a  town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
from  the  I  Dorset,  on  the  Ivel,  16^  in  N.  of  Dorchester,  and  110 
|  W  S.W.  of  London.  Manuf.  Buttons  and  silk  twist. 
Pop.  in  1870,  5,793. 

Kher'boro,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  W. 
Africa,  opposite  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
40  m.  S.S. E.  of  Sierra  Leone;  Lat.  7°  30'  N.,  Lon.  12° 
40/  W.;  ext.  30  m.  long  and  10  broad. 
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Fig.  2352.  —  oex.  sheridax. 

promoted  to  major-general  of  volunteers..  Tie  was 
engaged  at  Chickaniauga.  September  19  and  20.  1863, 
where  he  had  his  horse  killed  under  him  ;  was  appointed, 
in  April,  1864,  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry  corps  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  defeated  the  Southern  forces 
at  Meadow  Bridge,  on  the  Chickahominy,  in  May.  set 
out  in  June  on  a  cavalry  expedition  into  the  heart  of 
the  rebel  country,  where  he  repulsed  his  opponents,  and 
defeated  Gen.  Early  in  several  engagements  in  the  She¬ 
nandoah  Valley.  He  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  cavalry,  which  branch  of  the  Federal  forces,  under 
his  able  and  energetic  direction,  acquired  an  efficiency 
and  gained  a  reputation  such  as  it  had  never  borne  be¬ 
fore.  S.  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  the  U.  S. 
army  Sept.  20, 1864.  and  major-general  Nov.  8  of  the  same 
year.  On  Feb.  9,  1865,  the  thanks  of  Congress  were  ten¬ 
dered  to  him  for  “the  gallantry,  military  skill,  and  cour¬ 
age  displayed  in  the  brilliant  series  of  victories  achieved 
by  his  army  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  especially 
at  Cedar  Run.”  After  the  capture  of  Staunton,  he  pressed 
on  to  Columbia,  laying  waste  the  country  in  every  direc¬ 
tion;  gained  the  battle  of  the  Five  Forks,  April  1,  1865; 
assisted  in  compelling  the  Southern  forces  to  evacuate 
Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and  encountered  Gen.  Lee 
near  Appomattox  Court  House,  who  surrendered  April  9. 
Gen.  S.  was  in  command  of  the  military  division  of  the 
S.W.  from  June  3  to  July  17.  1865;  of  the  military  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Gulf,  July  17.  1865,  to  Aug.  15.  1866;  of 
the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  Ang.  15.  1866,  to  March  11, 
1867  ;  and  of  the  Fifth  Military  District  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  March  11  to  Sept.  5, 1867  :  and  of  the  dept,  of  the 
Missouri.  Sept.  12,  1867.  On  March  4,  1869,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  U.  S  army,  and  t lie 
same  month  took  the  command  of  the  military  division 
of  the  Missouri. 

Sher  idan,  Richard  Brinsley,  an  English  dramatist 
and  statesman,  b.  at  Dublin.  1751,  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  S.,  author  of  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage.  Ilis  first  dramatic  attempt  was  The  Rivals,  which 
was"  acted  at  Covent  Garden  in  1775,  with  moderate 
success ;  hut  the  Duenna,  a  musical  entertainment, 
which  followed,  was  received  with  general  admiration; 
and  his  School  for  S'awlal  gained  him  the  highest,  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  comic  writer.  On  the  retirement  of  Garrick 
from  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  S.  purchased  a  share  in  tha~ 
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property,  which  qualified  him  for  a  seat  in  Parliament; 
and.  in  1780,  he  was  chosen  member  for  the  borough  of 
Stafford.  He  attained  great  celebrity  as  an  orator,  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  progress  of  the  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings.  The  political  changes  consequent  on 
the  death  of  Pitt,  in  1806,  occasioned  the  rise  of  the 
party  with  which  S.  *as  connected,  and  he  obtained  the 
lucrative  post  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  and  the  rank  of 
a  privy-councillor.  This  administration  being  weakened 
by  the  loss  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  survived  his  rival  only  a 
few  months,  new  alterations  took  place,  and  &  was  de¬ 
prived  of  office,  to  which  ho  never  returned.  At  the 
general  election  in  1806,  he  obtained  a  seat  for  West¬ 
minster,  the  great  object  of  his  ambition  ;  but  he  was 
afterwards  nominated  for  the  borough  of  llchester, 
which  he  continued  to  represent  during  the  remainder 
of  his  parliamentary  career.  The  latter  part  of  his  life 
was  embittered  by  misfortunes,  principally  arising  from 
his  own  improvidence.  His  profuse  habits  involved  him 
deeply  in  debt;  his  loss  of  a  seat  in  Parliament  deprived 
him  of  protection  from  arrest;  intemperance  had  un¬ 
dermined  his  constitution,  and  mental  anxiety  com¬ 
pleted  the  destruction  of  his  health.  D.  1816.  Besides 
the  pieces  already  noticed,  he  was  the  author  of  a  part 
of  -4  Translation  of  Aristeenetus  ;  the  farce  of  The  Critic , 
and  poems.  S.  was  twice  married,  first  to  Miss  Linley, 
a  celebrated  singer;  and  the  second  time  to  Miss  Ogle, 
daughter  of  the  Dean  of  Winchester. 

Sheridan.  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  Calhoun  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Slieridan.  in  New  York ,  a  post-township  of  Chautau¬ 
qua  co.,  10  m.  N.E.  of  Dunkirk  ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

SherifF',  n.  [A.  S.  scire-gerefa —  scire,  a  shire,  and 
gerefa ,  a  reeve,  a  warden.]  An  officer  having  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  a  shire  or  county,  to  whom  is  intrusted  the 
execution  and  administration  of  the  law.  In  England 
S.  are  appointed  by  the  crown,  but  in  this  country  the 
usual  practice  is  for  the  people  of  the  several  counties 
to  elect  S.  at  regular  intervals,  generally  of  three  years, 
and  they  hold  subject  to  the  right  of  the  governor  to 
remove  them  at  any  time  for  good  cause,  in  the  manner 
pointed  out  by  law.  Before  entering  upon  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  they  are  required  to  give  bonds  to  the  peo- 
pleof  the  State, conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  their  duties,  without  fraud,  deceit,  or  oppression.  It  is 
the  .S'.’ s  duty  to  preserve  the  peace  within  his  county.  To 
this  end  he  is  the  first  man  within  the  county,  and  may 
apprehend  and  commit  to  prison  all  persons  who  break, 
or  attempt  to  break  the  peace,  or  may  bind  them  over 
in  a  recognizance  to  keep  the  peace.  He  is  bound,  ex- 
officio, to  pursue  and  take  all  traitors,  murderers,  felons, 
and  rioters;  has  the  safe  keeping  of  the  county  jail, and 
must  defend  it  against  all  rioters;  and  for  this,  as  well 
as  for  any  other  purpose  in  the  execution  of  his  duties, 
he  may  command  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  to  assist 
him.  which  is  called  the  posse  comitatus.  And  this  sum¬ 
mons  every  person  over  fifteen  years  of  age  is  bound  to 
obey,  under  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  In  his 
ministerial  capacity  he  is  bound  to  execute,  within  his 
county,  any  process  that  issues  from  the  courts  of  justice, 
except  where  he  is  a  party  to  the  proceeding,  in  which 
case  the  coroner  acts  in  his  stead.  He  has  no  power  or 
authority  out  of  his  own  county,  except  when  he  is  com¬ 
manded  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  carry  a  prisoner 
out  of  his  county;  and  then,  if  he  conveys  him  through 
several  counties,  the  prisoner  is  in  custody  of  the  S.  of 
each  of  the  counties  through  which  he  passes.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  a  prisoner  escapes  and  flies  into  another  county, 
the  S.  or  his  officers  may,  upon  fresh  pursuit,  take  him 
again  in  such  county.  To  assist  him  in  the  discharge 
of  his  various  duties,  he  may  appoint  an  under-sheriff, 
and  as  many  general  or  special  deputies  as  the  public 
service  may  require,  who  may  discharge  all  the  ordinary 
ministerial  duties  of  the  office,  such  as  the  service  and 
return  of  process,  and  the  like,  but  not  the  execution 
of  a  writ  of  inquiry,  for  this  is  in  the  nature  of  a  judicial 
duty,  which  may  not  be  delegated. — Bouvier. 

Slier 'i  Unity,  n.  Shrievalty,  (r.) 

Sherman.  William  Tecumseii,  general  of  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  b.  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  1820.  His 
father,  one  of  tlie  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio, 
died  in  1829,  and  William  was  educated  in  the  family  of 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing  until  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  16,  when  he  went  to  West  Point,  graduated  in  1840, 
entered  the  U.  S.  army,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  first  lieut.  in  1841.  He  acted  as  Assistant  Adjutant- 
Gen.  in  1847,  and  obtained  a  brevet  of  captain  in  the 
regular  army  from  May,  1848,  for  meritorious  services 
in  California  during  the  war  with  Mexico.  Me  was  ap¬ 
pointed  commissary  of  subsistence  in  1850,  served  at  St. 
Louis  and  New  Orleans,  but  finding  his  pay  inadequate 
to  support  his  family,  resigned  his  commission  Sept.  6, 
1853,  and  removed  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  he  was 
a  partner  in  a  bank  till  1848,  when  he  returned  to  St. 
Louis,  and  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Military  Institute,  which  position  he  resigned 
when  the  Civil  War  began.  After  the  fall  of  Fort  Sum¬ 
ter,  he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  13th  infantry, 
and  commanded  the  3d  brigade  at  the  unfortunate  battle 
of  Bull  Run.  July  21, 1861.  On  the  reorganization  of  the 
National  army,  Colonel  .S',  was  made  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  accompanied  Gen.  Anderson  to  Kentucky, 
succeeded  him  temporarily  in  command,  until  at  his 
own  request  he  was  relieved  by  Gen.  Buell,  and  was  or¬ 
dered  to  Missouri.  In  the  early  part  ot  1862,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  division  under  General 
Grant,  and  acted  with  great  bravery  at  the  battle  of 
8hiloh,  April  6;  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  May  1;  and  when  the  department  of  Tennessee 
was  formed,  in  December,  was  made  commander  of  the 
15th  army  corps.  At  the  end  of  that  month,  he  led  an 


expedition  to  Vicksburg;  but  the  works  were  too  strong 
to  be  taken  by  assault,  and  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
his  troops,  after  a  severe  fight.  He  commanded  the 
wing  of  the  army  that  captured  Fort  Hindman,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  January  10, 1863,  after  which  he  resumed  command 
of  the  15th  army  corps;  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Vicks¬ 
burg,  which  capitulated  July  3,1863;  and  led  the  ex¬ 
pedition  which  captured  Jackson  City,  July  10.  When 
Gen.  Grant  was  placed  in  command  of  the  army  previ¬ 
ously  under  Gen.  Rosecrans,  he  gave  the  command  of 
the  dept,  of  the  Tennessee  to  Gen.  *8’.,  who  encountered 
Gen.  Longstreet,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat,  Nov.  20; 
and  in  February,  1864,  made  his  expedition  to  Meridian, 
Miss.,  and  broke  up  that  important  railroad  centre, 
driving  Gen.  Folk’s  army  out  of  Mississippi.  Having 
been  charged  with  the  command  of  the  army  in  Georgia, 
May  4,  he  commenced  the  expedition  through  that  State, 
which  ended  in  the  capture  of  Atlanta,  the  capital  city. 
Gen.  Hood  thrice  attacked  the  Federal  army,  and  was 
repulsed,  sustaining  considerable  loss.  After  his  third 
failure,  General  Mood  acted  merely  on  the  defensive  in 
Atlanta,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Nationals  in 
the  beginning  of  September.  In  October,  Hood  began 
his  movement  towards  Tennessee.  S.  followed  him  as 
far  as  Resacca,  75  miles,  drove  him  from  the  railroad, 
and  then  sent  part  of  his  army  to  Tennessee  to  defend 
that  State,  and  with  the  balance  began  his  “  march  to  the 
sea,”  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Union  army  in  Virginia 
against  Lee.  The  distance  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah  is 
290  miles.  Gen.  S.  accomplished  the  march  with  very 
little  loss  in  23  days;  and  Savannah  fell  into  his  hands 
Dec.  21, 1864.  The  news  of  its  capture  was  received  with 
great  rejoicing,  not  only  because  it  showed  how  triumph¬ 
ant  the  campaign  in  Georgia  had  been,  but  because  it 
opened  up  the  seaboard  of  that  State,  and  inflicted  a 
heavy  blow  on  the  Confederate  cause.  Gen.  S .  defeated 
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the  Confederate  army  of  N.  Carolina  at  Bentonville,  in 
that  State,  March  19,  1865,  and  soon  afterwards  paid  a 
visit  to  Gen.  Grant,  to  concert  those  measures  for  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Gen.  Lee,  which  ended  in  the  submission  of  that 
general,  and  that  of  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston,  who  surrendered 
his  army  to  Gen.  S.,  April  26,  1865,  which  was  one  of  the 
closing  actions  of  the  war.  Gen.  S.  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Lieut.-General  of  the  army  July  25,  1866;  and 
succeeded  to  Gen.  Grant  as  General  of  the  U.  S.  army 
March  4,  1869. 

Sherman,  Roger,  an  American  statesman,  and  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  B.  in 
Newton,  Mass.,  1721.  Having  studied  law,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1754.  In  1774  be  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  first  Congress,  a  post  in  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  till  his  death.  In  1783  he  was  associated  with 
another  judge  in  codifying  the  laws  of  Connecticut.  D. 
in  New  Haven,  1793. 

Sher  man,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-township  of  Fairfield 
co.,  50  m  S.W.  of  Hartford  ;  pop.  in  1870,  848. 

Sherman,  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  St.  Joseph  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Sherman,  in  New  York ,  a  post-township  of  Chautau¬ 
qua  co  ,  10  m.  S  W.  of  Maysville ;  pop.  abt.  2.000. 

Sherman,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Huron  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Sherman,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Grayson  co., 
12  m.  S.  of  Red  River. 

Sherman's  (’reek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  River  from  Perry  co. 

Sher'mansville,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  villageof  Provi¬ 
dence  co.,  20  in.  N.W.  of  Providence;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Sher'rinsfton,  in  Lower  Canada,  a  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Huntingdon  co.,  28  m.  8.W.  of  Montreal;  pop. 
1,400. 

Sher'ry,  n.  [Named  from  JTeres,  in  Spain,  where  the 
wine  was  originally  made.]  A  strong,  full-bodied  wine 
of  a  deep  amber  color,  and  having,  when  good,  an  aro¬ 
matic  odor  and  nutty  flavor,  atni  containing  from  20  to 
23  per  ceut.  of  alcohol;  as,  dry  sherry,  Amontillado 
sherry. 

Sherry-cobbler.  {Drinks.)  A  favorite  fancy  beverage 
concocted  of  sherry  wine,  water,  sugar,  ice.  Ac.,  with  a 
squeeze,  or  soupQon,  of  lemon-juice  added,  and  commonly 
imbibed  through  a  tube  of  straw. 

Sher'ry  vail  ion.  n.  pi.  An  American  phrase  for  pan¬ 
taloons  of  thick  cloth  or  leather,  buttoned  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  each  leg,  and  generally  worn  over  ordinary  panta¬ 
loons,  to  protect  from  dust  or  mud  when  riding  on  horse¬ 
back  ;  — synonymous  with  the  English  spatterdashes. 

Bartlett. 


Sher'wood,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Branch 
j  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Sherwood,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village  of  Ja6per  co., 80 
m.  W.  of  Springfield. 

Sherwood's,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Cayuga 
co.,  14  m.  S.W.  of  Auburn. 

Shesh'eqiiiii,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-township  of 
Bradford  co.,  7  m.  N.  of  Towanda  ;  pop.  abt.  2.000. 

Shetland,  or  Zetland,  Isles.  See  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Islands. 

Sliel uek'et  Kiver,  in  Connecticut.  It  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  several  small  streams  in  Tolland  and 
Windham  cos.,  and  flows  S.E.,  uniting  with  the  Qniue- 
bang  River  near  Norwich  to  form  the  Thames. 

Shew.  Shewed,  Shewn,  (xho.)  A  vulgar  render¬ 
ing  of  Show,  Showed.  Shown,  q.  v. 

Show-bread.  ( sho'-bred ,)  n.  An  inelegant  orthogra¬ 
phy  of  Show-bread,  q.  v. 

Sliew'er,  n.  One  who  shows  ; — a  vulgarism  for  Shower, 

q.  v. 

Slii'ah.  w.  Same  ns  ShiYte. 

Shiawassee,  {shi-a-wos'see,)  in  Michigan .  a  river  which 
rises  in  Oakland  co.,  and  flows  N.N.W.,  uniting  with  the 
Flint  River  to  form  the  Saginaw  River,  abt.  10  ni.  S.W. 
of  Saginaw’.  —  A  central  co. ;  urea,  544  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Shiawassee,  Maple,  and  Looking-ghns  rivers.  Surface , 
diversified,  and  in  parts  heavily  timbered  ;  soil,  fertile. 
Mm.  Coal.  Cap.  Corunna.  Pop.  in  1870,  20,856.  —  A  vib 
lage  and  township  of  the  above  co.,  30  in.  N.E.  of  Lan¬ 
sing  ;  p>p.  abt.  1,800. 

Sllib'boletli,  n.  [Heb.,  an  ear  of  corn.]  A  word  by 
which  the  Gileadites  tested  the  Kphraimites  after  the 
battle  narrated  in  Judges  xii.  The  latter,  being  unable 
to  sound  the  aspirate,  called  it  sibboRth,  and  were  thus 
detected.  The  term  is  now  sometimes  applied  to  a 
watchword,  or  criterion  of  opinion  on  which  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  party  are  agreed. 

Shi*,  v.  a.  More  frequently  written  Sul.  q.  v. 

Shield,  {sheld,)  n.  |  A.  S .scyld,  from  vcyldun,  to  protect : 
Dn.  and  Ger.  schild ;  Icel.  skiblde. ]  ( Mil.)  A  broad 
piece  of  defensive  armor,  carried  on  the  left  arm  ;  a 
buckler  ;  a  target ;  —  a  protection  for  the  body  very  ex¬ 
tensively  used  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  and 
still  employed  by  many  nations  among  which  military 
art  has  made  little  or  imperfect  progress.  See  Figs. 
192,  194,  591. 

— Hence,  anything  which  serves  to  protect  or  defend  ; 

shelter;  defence;  safeguard;  protection. 

—  Hence,  also,  figuratively,  a  person  who  protects,  defends, 
or  guards;  as,  “Achilles,  the  Grecian  ornament  and 
shield .”  (Dryden.) — A  spot  or  mark  having  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  shield. 

(Bot.)  A  small  colored  cup  or  line  with  a  solid  disc 
encircled  by  a  rim,  and  containing  the  fructification  of 
lichens. 

(Her.)  Same  as  Escutcheon,  q.  v. 

(Mining.)  A  movable  framework  U6ed  to  protect  mi¬ 
ners  in  making  an  adit  under  ground. 

— r.  a.  To  cover,  as  with  a  shield:  to  shelter  from  danger; 
to  defend;  to  protect ;  to  act  as  a  safeguard  to;  to  se¬ 
cure  from  attack  or  injury  ;  as,  to  shield  a  woman  from 
insult  or  outrage.  —  To  ward  off ;  to  protect  against ;  as, 
furs  shield  the  Laplanders  from  cold. 

Shield,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Lake  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 
Shield  -fern,  n.  ( Bvt .)  The  Wood-fern ; — a  plant  of  the 
genus  Aspidium,  q.  v. 

Shield  less,  a.  Without  a  shield  or  buckler  ;  —  hence, 

defenceless. 

Shield  lessly,  a.  In  a  shieldless  manner;  without 
protection. 

Shield'lessness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being 

shiehlless  ;  lackiug  defence. 

Shields,  (North,)  a  seaport-town  of  England.  See 

Tynemouth. 

Shields,  (South,)  a  seaport-town  of  England,  co.  of 
Durham,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  8  m.  N.E.  of  New¬ 
castle,  and  16  m.  N.N.E  of  Durham.  Manuf.  Ropes, 
glass,  soda,  alum,  and  earthenware.  Pop.  34,u00. 
Shields,  iu  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Dodge  co. :  pop. 
abt.  1,800.  —  A  township  of  Marquette  co.,  3  m.  N.  of 
Moiitello  :  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Shields/l>oroiiM;h,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village, cap. 

of  Hancock  co.,  ‘K‘2.  m.  S  E.  of  Jackson  ;  pop .  abt.  1,400. 
Sllields'ville,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Rice  co.,  10  m.  N.W.  of  Faribault;  pop.  of  twp. 
abt.  600. 

Shielville,  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Hamilton  co.,  35 
m.  N.  of  Indianapolis. 

Shitrnal,  a  town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop, 

12  m.  N.W.  of  Wolverhampton.  Manuf.  Fuper.  l\)p.  6,000. 
Shift,  y.  a.  [A.  S.  seyftan ,  to  divide,  to  drive  away :  Du. 
schiften ,  to  separate.]  To  change  or  alter  place  or  po¬ 
sition  ;  as,  to  shift  the  scenes.  —  To  transfer  from  one  lo¬ 
cation,  direction,  or  position  to  another  ;  as,  to  shift  the 
helm,  to  shift  one’s  place  of  residence. — To  change  one’s 
clothes,  particularly  the  under-garments  or  linen;  as, 
she  shifted  herself  once  a  week.  —  To  put  off  or  keep 
out  the  way  by  some  artifice  or  expedient ;  as.  I  shifted 
my  creditors  to  a  distance.  —  To  dress  in  fresh  clothes; 
to  put  on  a  change  of  apparel ;  as,  1  must  have  time  to 
shift  myself. 

To  shift  about ,  to  turn  round  to  the  contrary  side  or 
opposite  quarter:  as,  the  wind  shifted  about. —  To  shift 
off.  to  delay  ;  to  defer  ;  to  put  off  or  postpone :  as.  to  shift 
off  the  paying  of  a  tax.  —To  cast  off  or  aside:  todiscum- 
ber  one’s  self  of;  to  shake  off';  as,  he  shifted  off  the  task 
upon  another. 

— v.  n.  To  move;  to  change  place  or  position  ;  to  change  in 
direction;  to  vary  from  one  point  to  another;  as.  those 
people  are  continually  shifting  about. — To  change  one’s 
employment  or  rules  of  action ;  as,  he  shifts  from  one 
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thing  to  another  without  advantage  to  himself. — To 
change  one's  clothing,  particularly  of  linen  or  under-gar¬ 
ments;  as,  turn  aside  while  the  lady  shifts.  —  To  prac¬ 
tise  in  direct  methods  ;  as,  to  shift  one’s  self  out  of  a  di¬ 
lemma.  —  To  resort  to  expedients  for  a  livelihood,  or  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose;  to  scheme  ;  to  con¬ 
trive  ;  to  manage ;  as,  each  must  shift  for  himself  as  well 
as  he  can. 

Shift,  n.  A  change;  a  turning  from  one  thing  to  an¬ 
other  ;  —  hence,  an  expedient  attempted  or  resorted  to  in 
difficulty  or  embarrassment ;  one  thing  tried  when  an¬ 
other  fails;  a  contrivance;  an  artifice;  as,  he  makes  a 
shift  to  live  by  some  means  — Hence,  a  mean  refuge;  a 
trick  to  escape  detection  of  evil ;  a  paltry  evasion  or 
subterfuge;  fraud;  artifice;  last  resource  or  alternative; 
as,  “pious  frauds  and  holy  shifts .”  ( Hudibras .) — A 
shirt;  a  smock;  an  undergarment;  —  particularly,  a 
woman’s  under-garment ;  a  chemise;  a  linen  jupe;  as, 
to  change  One's  shift. —  Among  miners,  a  spell  or  turn 
of  work  or  duty  ;  as,  it  is  his  shift  at  six  o’clock. 

To  mak?  shift ,  to  manage  temporarily  ;  to  contrive  for 
the  time  being;  as,  when  a  man  has  uo  money,  he  must 
make.  shift  without  it. 

Shift  able,  a.  That  tnav  be  shifted,  changed,  or  moved. 

Shift  er,  n.  One  who  shifts  ; — especially,  one  who  plays 
tricks  or  practises  subterfuge  or  artifice;  a  cozener;  a 
trickster. 

(Want.)  A  person  employed  on  shipboard  sis  an  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  cook  in  washing,  steeping,  and  shifting  the  salt 
provisions  from  the  harness  cask  before  cooking  them. 

Shift'iuesN,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  shifty  or 
variable;  changeableness. 

Shift'iiig'ly,  adv.  By  shifts,  changes,  or  variations; 
trickishly  ;  deceitfully. 

Shift  ftestt,  a.  Destitute  of  expedient^  or  not  resort¬ 
ing  to  successful  expedients;  wanting  means  or  method 
to  act  or  live;  as,  a  shiftless  fellow,  shiftless  diplomacy. 

NIlift'leSMly,  adv.  In  a  shiftless  mauner. 

Shift  ieHsiiess,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  shift¬ 
less. 

Nliift'y,  a.  Fertile  in  expedients  or  contrivances;  full 
of,  or  ready  with,  shifts  or  subterfuges;  as,  a  shifty 
perso  n. 

Shiite,  Shiah,  n.  [Ar.  $/?f'af.]  One  of  a  Moham¬ 
medan  sect  who  consider  Ali.  the  fourth  Caliph,  as  the 
rightful  successor  of  Mohammed,  and  regard  his  pre¬ 
decessors  Abubekr,  Omar,  and  Othman,  as  usurpers. 
The  Persians  belong  to  this  division  —  the  Moslems  who 
hold  that  Abubekr  and  his  two  next  successors  were 
legitimate  caliphs,  being  called  Sonnites,  or  Sunnites. 

Nh  i  It  a  rpoor',  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Sinde,  15  m. 
W.  of  the  Indus,  and  N.VV.  of  Sukkur;  Lat.  27°  55'  N., 
Lon.  68°  45'  E  It  has  an  extensive  trade.  Pop.  30,000. 

Shillo'la^li,  Nliillu  ly.  Shille'lah,  n.  A  Hi- 
bernicism  for  a  stout  oaken  cudgel  about  two  feet  long, 
carried  and  used  by  Irishmen  in  faction  fights,  and  on 
similar  occasions  ;  —  said  to  be  derived  from  Shillelagh , 
a  wood  famous  for  its  oaks. 

“With  his  sprig  of  shillelagh,  and  shamrock  so  green.”— Lover. 

Shilling;,  n.  [A.  S.  scylling  ;  Ger.  schilling  ;  Icel.  skil- 
lingr. J  An  English  silver  coin  and  money  of  account 
equal  to  twelve  pence,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a  sover¬ 
eign  or  pound  sterling;  and  equivalent  in  the  U.  States 
to  about  *24  cents  ($0.24). 

— In  the  U.  States,  a  denomination  of  money  differing  in 
value  relatively  to  the  dollar  in  different  States,  but 
below  that  of  the  English  shilling,  with  a  correspond¬ 
ing  value  for  the  penny,  and  in  former  usage,  for  the 
pound.  The  diversity  arose  from  the  scarcity  of  coin 
in  the  American  colonies,  and  was  fixed  at  an  early  pe¬ 
riod  in  their  history.  —  York  shilling ,  a  designation 
given  in  some  parts  of  Canada  to  a  silver  sixpenny  piece, 
or  English  sixpence. 

Shiriy-Hhally,  n.  (A  vulgar  rendering  of  Shill-1- 
SHaLL-I,  reduplicated  from  shall  I :  that  is,  shall  /,  or 
shall  I  not  f)  A  colloquialism  expressing  the  sense  of 
silly  trifling;  awkward  hesitation;  wavering ;  irresolu¬ 
tion. 

— adv.  In  a  hesitating,  dubious,  wavering,  or  irresolute 
mauner;  as,  I  will  not  act  shilly-shally  when  the  proper 
time  comes. 

Nil  i  loll.  (shx'15,)  n.  [Heb.,  quiet,  rest.]  (Script.)  The 
Messiah  ;  -  an  appellation  of  the  Almighty,  so  styled  by 
Jacob  while  moribund. 

Nlii'loli,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  7  in. 
N  E.  of  Belleville. 

Nil  I  loll,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Cumberland 
co.,  5  rn.  N.N.VV.  of  Bridget*  n. 

Nil i loll,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Richland  co.,  14  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Crestline. 

Sliiloli,  in  Tennessee ,  a  locality  in  Hardin  co.,  2  ra.  W. 
of  the  Tennessee  River  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  abt. 
12  m.  S.W.of  Savannah,  the  sceneof  a  battle  sometimes 
called  Pittsburg  Landing ,  between  the  Union  army, 
under  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  and  the  Confederates,  under 
Gens.  A.  S.  Johnston  and  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  April  6-7, 
186i.  The  first  day  the  Nationals  were  defeated  with 
great  loss  ;  but,  having  received  reinforcements  during 
the  night,  they  attacked  the  Confederates  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing,  and  compelled  them  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of 
their  commander. 

Shi  ly ,  adv.  See  Shyly,  the  more  correct  orthography. 

Sliini.  n.  (Agric.)  A  clod-breaker. 

(Mach.)  A  thin  piece  of  metal  placed  between  two 
parts  to  fill  up  and  cause  them  to  fit. 

Sllim'ervilfts  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Le¬ 
high  co.,  30  m.  N.E.  of  Reading.  _ 

Nhininier.  v.  n.  [From  A.  S  scimian,  to  glitter;  (»er. 
schimmern ,  to  glisten.]  To  glimmer;  to  shine  or  sparkle 
faintly;  to  glitter  with  a  subdued  sheen;  as,  a  shnn- 
weiing  rivulet. 
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Nliim'mcr,  n.  A  gleaming  or  glimmering;  as,  the 
shimmer  of  twilight. 

Nliiin'mering;',  n.  A  faint  gleam  or  glimmering. 

Nliin,  ?i.  [A.  S.  scina ;  Du.  scheen.]  (Anat.)  The  fore 
part  of  the  leg,  or  the  boue  or  tibia  of  the  fore  part  of 
a  leg. 

— v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  shinned.)  To  run  about  borrowing 
money  hastily  and  temporarily,  as  for  the  payment  of 
one’s  uotes  at  the  bank.  — Bartlett.  (An  Americanism.) 

— v.  a.  To  climb  by  the  aid  of  the  hands  and  legs  alone  ; 
as,  to  shin  a  tree ; — (a  colloq.  Am.,  corresponding  in  this 
sense  with  the  English  word  swurm.) 

vSlii  ii  «ly ,  n.  A  row;  a  riot;  a  rumpus;  a  general  up¬ 
roar;  a  rough-and-tumble  fight;  a  scrimmage:  as.  to 
raise  a  shindy.  —  A  game  at  ball  played  with  a  club  ;  — 
also  called  shinny  and  bandy.  —  A  fancy;  a  liking;  a 
predilection;  a  hankering  lor;  —  as,  to  take  a  shindy 
to  a  girl.  (Colloq.) 

Nil  i  i«<*,  v.  7i.  (imp.  and  pp.  shone,  or  shined.)  [A.  S. 
sciuan  ;  Ger.  scheinen]  To  emit  a  steady  brilliant  light', 
to  give  forth  rays  of  light,;  to  exhibit  brightness,  lumi- 
liousiiess,  or  splendor;  as,  the  stars  shine  by  night. — To 
beam  ;  to  radiate  ;  to  glitter  ;  to  be  bright  or  brilliant ; 
to  be  lively  and  animated;  as,  her  eyes  shone  on  him 
with  affection.  —  To  be  glossy,  bright,  or  polished,  like 
silk;  as,  the  shining  blade  of  a  sword,  the  shining  scale 
of  a  fish.  —  To  be  gay,  splendid,  showy,  or  beautiful  ;  as, 
“the  imperial  ensign  shone  like  a  meteor.”  (Milton.)  — 
To  be  eminent,  conspicuous,  or  distinguished  ;  as,  he  is 
well  qualified  to  shine  in  society. 

To  cause  the  countenance  to  shine  upon ,  to  be  favorable 
or  propitious  to.  —  Num.  vi.  25. 

— v.  a.  To  make  to  shine;  as,  to  shine  the  eyes  of  a  stag. 

— n.  Fair  weather  ; — hence,  by  implication,  sunshine; 
as,  “  heat  and  cold,  ami  shine  and  rain.”  (Locke.)  —  State 
or  quality  of  shining;  radiance;  brightness;  lustre; 
splendor;  gloss;  polish  ;  as,  the  glittering  shine  of  gold. 

— A  fancy;  a  liking;  a  predilection  for  a  person.  (Colloq.) 

Nliin'er,  n.  That  which  shines  or  emits  brilliance,  as 
the  sun. 

— In  England,  a  cant  term  for  a  brand-new  piece  of  money, 
particularly  a  bright  gold  coin;  as,  he  tipped  me  a 
shiner. 

(Zool )  A  name  applied  to  several  species  of  fishes, 
family  Cyprinidte ,  formerly  grouped  in  the  genus  Leu- 
ciscus ,  but  now  distributed  in  several  genera.  The  com¬ 
mon  S .,  Plargyrus ,  or  Leuciscus  Americanus.  is  3-6 
inches  long,  head  small,  tail  forked,  general  color  golden, 
dark  above. 

Nlii'uess,  n.  An  inelegant  orthography  of  Shyness,  q.v. 

Nil  ingle,  (shing'gl,)  n.  [Ger.  schindel  ;  allied  to  Icel. 
skinn ,  a  skin,  and  Lat.  scindula ,  a  shingle.]  (Buildiiig.) 
A  small  piece  of  wood  sawed  to  a  certain  quality  of 
scantling,  used  in  roofing,  instead  of  tiles  or  slates  ;  as, 
a  log-lint  roofed  with  shingles. 

(Geol.)  Coarse  sand  and  pebbles  deposited  by  the  surge 
of  the  sea,  and  which,  accumulating  in  banks,  form  dan¬ 
gerous  shoals. 

Shmgle-ballast.  (Naut.)  Ballast  consisting  of  coarse 
gravel. 

— v.  a.  To  cover  with  shingles  ;  as,  to  shingle  a  roof. —  To 
cut,  as  hair,  in  such  a  manner  that  one  portion  overlaps 
another,  like  shingles. 

— v.  a.  (Metal.)  To  hammer,  as  iron,  after  it  has  passed 
through  the  puddling  furnace,  in  order  to  convert  it 
into  blooms,  and  detach  impurities. 

Nliiu'K’ler,  n.  One  employed  in  the  operation  of  shin¬ 
gling. —  An  apparatus  for  shingling  puddled  iron,  prior 
to  its  conversion  into  blooms. 

Nil  in'g:l e- roofed,  (- rooft ,)  a.  Possessing  a  roof  cov¬ 
ered  with  shingles. 

Nil  ingles,  (shing'glz,)  n.  [From  Lat.  cingulum  —  cingo , 
to  gird,  to  bind  round.]  (Med.)  A  kind  of  herpes,  or  erup¬ 
tive  disease,  whieh  spreads  around  the  body  like  a  zone. 

Nil i ii 'ji’I ins\  n .  Act  of  roofing  with  shingles;  also,  a 
covering  with  shingles. 

(Metal.)  Actof  detaching  the  impurities  from  blooms 
of  puddled  iron  by  hammering  or  compressing,  and 
converting  it  into  malleable  stuff. 

Nliin'gJy,  a.  Abounding  with  gravel  or  shingle. 

Nhiu'ing,  p.  a.  Radiant;  lustrous ;  luminous;  bright; 
splendid;  as,  a  shining  light.  —  Conspicuous  ;  eminent; 
distinguished  beyond  others;  as,  a  shining  instance 
of  self-denial. 

(Bot.)  Smoothed  and  polished  of  surface;  —  said  of 
leaves. 

—n.  Radiance;  brightness;  effusion  or  transpareney  of 
light. 

Nliiii'iiigrness.  n.  Brilliance:  lustre;  luminousness.  (r.) 

N Ii  i  i i  '-log;,  n.  In  the  East  Indies,  a  curl  or  crooked 
piece  of  timber. 

Nliin'necock  Ray,  in  New  York,  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Suffolk  co..  Long  Island,  abt.  12  in.  long,  and  inclosed 
S.  by  a  sand  beach. 

Nliiii'ner,  n.  In  the  U.  States,  a  colloquialism  for  one 
who  goes  about  borrowing  money  temporarily,  -to  meet 
pressing  emergencies. 

Nliiii'niiig;,  n.  An  American  colloquialism  fora  run¬ 
ning  about,  borrowing  money  temporarily  to  meet  press¬ 
ing  exigencies. 

Nil  in  list  on,  or  Shinnstown  in  IF.  Virginia,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Harrison  co.,  60  m.  S  S.E.  of  Wheeling. 

Nliiii'ny,  n.  (Gam^s.)  Same  ns  Bandy  and  Shindy,  q.  r. 

Nhin'-plaster,  n.  In  the  U.  States,  a  colloquial  vul¬ 
garism  for  paper-money;  a  bank-note  of  inferior  denom¬ 
ination,  generally  noting  a  sum  under  one  dollar. 

Nliin'ty.  n.  (Games.)  In  Scotland,  the  club  used  in 
playing  golf:  also,  the  game  itself.  See  Golf. 

NltiiVy.  a.  (comp,  shinier  ;  superl.  shiniest.)  Radiant; 
luminous:  unclouded;  as,  a  shiny  day;  also,  glossy; 
lustrous;  polished  to  brightness  ;  as,  a  shiny  hat. 
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Nliioc'ton,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Outagamie 
co.,  16  in.  N.VV.  of  Apoietou. 

Nil  ip,  [A.  S.  scype.  |  A  termination  expressing  state, 
office,  condition,  dignity,  vocation,  profession,  art,  Ac., 
as  in  kings/iap,  lords/?*/;,  stewards//?/;,  horseman*/?//;, 
sea  man.' dap,  chancellor*/?//;,  Ac. 

Ship.  n.  (A.  S.  sci/p;  Ger.  schijf ;  Fr.  vaisseau ;  Lat. 
scarpha  ;  Or.  skapht]  (Naut.)  Any  sea-going  vessel  of 
large  size.  The  term  was  formerly  restricted  to  such  as 
carried  three  complete  masts;  i.  e lower,  top-gallant, 
and  royal  masts  (Fig.  2293,)  but  in  modern  days,  when 
the  application  of  steam  and  innumerable  experiments 
in  rigging  have  upset  any  universal  pi  incipient  rig,  the 
only  limitation  of  the  term  ship  is  practically  by  the 
size  of  the  vessel.  The  ship,  as  a  whole,  may  be  treated 
under  four  great  beads,  viz.,  the  hull ;  the  masts,  rigging , 
and  sails;  the  officers,  crew,  and  passengers  (if  any); 
the  cargo.  As  regards  the  hull,  the  principles  for  de¬ 
signing  its  shape  are  shown  under  Naval  Architecture 
(q.  *\);  and  the  masting,  rigging,  Ac.,  under  Mast,  Rig¬ 
ging,  Sail  (all  of  which  see).  The  general  functions  of  a 
ship’s  personnel  are  also  stated  in  this  work  under  their 
respective  titles,  while  under  various  minor  headings 
the  minutiae  of  a  ship's  equipment  are  fully  particular¬ 
ized. 

Ship  of  the  line.  (Nar.)  One  of  the  line  of  battle; 
t.  e.,  a  ship  of  war  of  two  or  more  gun  decks,  with  their 
respective  tiers  of  guns;  a  three-decker. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  shipped,)  (shfpt.)  [A.  S.  scipian.]  To 
put  on  board  ol  a  ship  or  vessel  of  any  kind  for  trans¬ 
portation  or  conveyance;  to  send  or  dispatch  by  water; 
us,  to  ship  merchandise  ;  —  hence,  to  depose;  to  get  rid 
of.  —  To  engage  lor  service  on  shipboard;  as,  to  ship  a 
deck-hand.  —  To  take  on  board  of  a  ship  or  vessel ;  as, 
6be  shipped  a  heavy  sea.  —  To  fix  in  working  order  in 
its  proper  place :  as,  to  ship  the  rudder. 

To  ship  off ,  to  transport  by  water;  us,  to  ship  iff  con¬ 
victs. 

— v  n.  To  engage  for  service  on  shipboard  ;  as,  be  shipped 
as  an  able  seaman. 

Sliip  -liixciiil,  (-bV/dl,) Ship'>bread,  n.  Hard  bis¬ 
cuit  prepared  for  common  use  on  shipboard,  in  distinc¬ 
tion  from  soft-tack ,  or  cabin-bread. 

Nil  ip  board,  adv.  Aboard  ship:  upon  or  within  a  ship. 

— n.  The  plank  or  deck  of  a  ship  ;  —  used  almost  always 
in  the  phrase  on  shipboard. 

Nliip'-boy,  n.  A  cabin-boy;  a  powder-monkey, 

Nhip'-breuker,  (-Irak-,)  n.  One  who  breaks  up  con¬ 
demned  ships  for  the  sake  of  the  timber  and  materials. 

Nllip'-broker,  n.  All  agent  who  conducts  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  chartering  or  freighting  vessels  ;  a  broker  who 
procures  insurance  on,  or  dispatches,  a  ship. 

Nliip'-bnilder,  ( -biid'er ,)  n.  One  who  builds  or  con¬ 
st  i  nets  ships  or  other  vessels;  a  naval  architect;  a  ship¬ 
wright. 

Nllip'-biiild'ing',  n.  Act,  process,  or  operation  of  con¬ 
structing  ships  or  other  vessels.  See  Naval  Archi¬ 
tecture. 

Nliip'-canal,  n.  A  canal  for  the  passage  of  ships;  as, 
for  instance,  the  Suez  ('anal. 

Nliip'-carpenter,  Ship '-wriglit,  (~rit,)  n.  Oue 
who  works  at  ship-building. 

Ship-chandler,  n.  A  dealer  in  ship’s  stores:  one 
who  supplies  the  necessary  cordage,  canvas,  tackling, 
Ac.,  pertaining  to  a  ship. 

Nil  ip  till,  n .;  pi.  Shipfuls.  Enough  or  sufficient  to  fill 
a  ship. 

Khip  -ltulder,  n.  A  ship-owner. 

Ship  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off  the  coast  of 
.Mississippi,  30  in  N.  of  the  Chandeleur  Islands. 

Nh  ip'- load.  n.  The  load  or  cargo  carried  by  a  ship. 

Ship  man.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Macoupin  co., 
19  hi.  N  N.K.  of  Alton. 

Nliip'-niattter,  n.  The  commander  of  a  merchant 
ship; — called,  by  courtesy,  cajrtain. 

Ship  male,  n.  One  who  serves  aboard  ship  with  an¬ 
other  ;  a  fellow  sailor;  a  messmate. 

Nhip'inent.  7i.  Act  of  shipping,  or  of  putting  any¬ 
thing  on  board  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel ;  embarkation  ; 
as,  to  make  a  shipment  of  cotton  to  Liverpool.  —  The 
goods,  merchandise,  or  things  shipped,  or  put  on  board 
of  a  ship  or  other  vessel  ;  as,  1  have  an  interest  in  that 
shipment. 

Sllip'-owner,  n.  The  owner  or  proprietor  of  a  ship, 
or  ships. 

Nil ippegan,  (ship-peh-gan',)  an  island  of  New'  Bruns¬ 
wick,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  entrance  of 
Chaleur  Bay,  20  m.  long  and  10  broad. 

Nhip'pen,  Nllip'pon,  n.  (The  latter  is  the  better 
orthography.)  A  cow-house;  a  shed  for  oxen  or  other 
cattle. 

Nliippen,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village,  cap.  of  Cameron 
co.,  100  m.  W.N.W.  of  Williamsport.  —  A  township  of 
McKean  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200.  —  A  village  and  township 
of  Tioga  co. 

Nliip'penshurg-,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Cumberland  co.  \p<p.  abt.  2,300. 

Nliip'pensvllle,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Clarion  co.,  5  m.  N.W.  of  Clarion. 

Nhip'per,  ».  One  who  ships  goods;  one  who  places 
merchandise  in  a  ship’s  bottom  for  transportation 
abroad  ;  as,  a  shipper  of  palm-oil. 

Nhip'ping',  a-  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  ships, 
their  ownership,  transfer,  and  employment;  as,  a  ship¬ 
ping  business. 

— n.  Ships  in  general ;  ships  or  vessels  of  any  kind  fitted 
for  navigation:  collective  tonnage. 

(Law!)  See  Maritime  Law. 

Shipping  articles ,  articles  of  agreement  between  the 
captain  of  a  vessel  and  the  seamen  on  board,  in  respect 
to  the  amount  of  wages,  leugth  of  time  for  which  they 
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•re  shipped,  Ac.  ( Bouvier .) —  To  take  shipping ,  to  em¬ 
bark  ;  to  go  on  board  ship  for  conveyance,  transporta¬ 
tion,  or  passage. 

Sliip'piii”  port,  in  Kentucky ,  a  village  of  Jefferson 
co.,  on  the  Ohio,  2  in.  W.  of  Louisville. 

Sli i p'-riji’^od,  ( -rigd ,)  a.  ( Naut .)  Rigged  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  full-masted  ship;  square-rigged. 

Shi  p-sliapc. adv.  In  aseamanlike  manner;  —  hence, 
regular;  exact;  proper;  according  to  method;  as,  he 
made  love  ship-shape  and  English  fashion. 
Ship-worm,  n.  ( Zobl .)  The  PUoladidse  or  Pholas , 
a  family  of  Lamelli- 
hranchiata ,  embrac¬ 
ing  marineacalepha 
which  have  the 
shell  open  at  both 
ends,  thin,  white, 
exceedingly  hard, 
ami  armed  with 
rasp -like  imbrica¬ 
tions.  They  burrow 
in  almost  all  sub-  Fig.  2354.  —  pholas  crispata, 
stances.  —  Tenney.  (New  England.) 

Sliipw  r«*ck,(-refc,) 

[Ship  and  wreck.)  The  destruction  of  a  ship  or  other 
vessel  by  being  cast  ashore  or  broken  to  pieces  by  strik¬ 
ing  against  rocks,  shoals, and  the  like. — A  shipwrecked 
or  dashed  to  pieces,  or  the  parts  of  such  ship.  —  Hence, 
by  analogy,  utter  destruction;  total  loss;  ruin;  as,  his 
hopes  suffered  shipwreck. 

— v.  a.  To  destroy,  as  a  ship,  by  running  ashore  on  rocks 
or  sand-banks,  or  by  the  force  of  winds  or  waves  in  a 
storm.  —  To  make  to  suffer  the  perils  or  dangers  of  a 
wreck  ;  as.  a  shipwrecked  seaman. — Hence,  analogical  1)’, 
to  throw  into  utter  confusion,  distress,  or  difficulty  ;  as, 
a  passion  for  one  woman  shipwrecked  his  after  life. 
Shipwright,  (-rif.)  n.  A  ship-carpenter. 
Ship'-yard,  n.  A  yard  or  place  where  ships  are  built 
or  repaired. 

Shiraz,  or  ShiraM.  (she-raz'J  a  city  of  Persia,  prov. 
of  Ears,  or  Persia  Proper,  formerly  cap.  of  the  empire, 
115  in.  N.E.  of  Bushire.  and  220  in.  S.S.E.  of  Ispahan  ; 
Lat.  29°  36'  N.,  Lon.  52°  4V  E.  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  entered  by  6  gates,  and  its  environs  are  celebrated 
for  their  beauty  and  fertility.  It  also  contains  a  royal 
palace,  with  numerous  handsome  mosques  and  bazaars. 
Manuf.  Silk  and  woollen  stuffs,  sword-blades,  earthen¬ 
ware, and  soap,  as  well  as  wine  (or  rather  liqueurs)  and 
oil  of  roses.  Pop.  30.000. 

Shiraz',  ti.  A  growth  of  wine;  —  said  to  be  derived 
from  Shiraz ,  in  Persia. 

n.  [A.  S.  scyr ,  from  sceran,  to  divide.]  In  Eng¬ 
land,  a  county; — this  word  is  unaccented,  as  in  the 
compound  Cheshire ,  i.  e.,  the  county  of  Chester  (an  ab¬ 
breviation  of  Cftestershire),  pronounced  Chesh'ur. 

—-In  the  U.  States,  a  division  of  a  state,  comprising  sev¬ 
eral  contiguous  townships;— a  distinction  must  be 
drawn  between  the  application  of  this  word  as  between 
English  and  American  usage;  as,  for  instance,  it  is  cor¬ 
rect  in  this  country  to  say  “  the  county  of  Berkshire  ;” 
whereas,  in  England,  such  an  expression  would  be  tau¬ 
tological,  or.  in  other  words,  would  convey  the  sense  of 
<‘a  county  of  a  county.” 

Shire',  a  river  of  S.E.  Africa,  which  issues  from  Lake 
Nyassa,  in  Lat.  14°  28'  S.,  ami  joins  the  Zambesi  after  a 
S.  course  of  250  m.  The  navigation  is  obstructed  by 
cataracts  over  a  space  of  35  m.,  in  which  it  falls  1,200  ft. 
Sliiro'iiiaiitowii,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post  village  of 
Cumberland  co.,  4  m.  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Shirc'town.  n.  A  county  town. 

Shirk,  v.  a.  (See  Shirk.)  To  avoid;  to  shirk  away 
from  in  a  mean  manner;  as,  to  shirk  duty. 

— n.  A  person  who  seeks  to  avoid  duty. 

— a.  Deceitful ;  cunning;  inclined  to  shirk. 

Shir'land,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Winnebago  co.,  10  m.  S.W.  of  Beloit;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  800.  —  A  post-village  of  McLean  co.,  6  m.  S.W. 
of  Bloomington. 

Shir  ley,  J  ames,  an  English  dramatic  writer,  B.  in  Lon¬ 
don  about  1594,  who,  after  completing  his  degrees  in 
arts  at  Cambridge,  entered  into  orders;  but  subsequently 
embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  ami  became  a 
schoolmaster  in  London.  He  and  his  wife  both  died  the 
same  day.  of  a  fright,  occasioned  by  the  Fire  of  London, 
in  1666.  He  wrote  thirty-nine  plays,  and  a  volume  of 
poems. 

Shir'ley,  in  Kansas ,  a  N.  co. ;  area ,  720  sq.  m.  Cap. 
Elk  Creek. 

Shirley,  in  Maine ,  a  post-township  of  Piscataquis  co., 
85  in.  N.E.  of  Augusta;  pop.  abt.  350. 

Shirley,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Middlesex  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,449. 

Shirley,  in  New  Yorkx  a  post-village  of  Erie  co.,  23  m. 
S  of  Buffalo. 

Shirley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Huntingdon 
co. ;  pop.  abt..  2.500. 

Shir'leysbu rtf,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Huntingdon  co.,  85  m.  W.  of  Harrisburg; 
pop  of  twp.  abt.  650. 

Shir'ley  Village,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Middlesex  co.,  41  hi.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

Shirr,  (shir,) n.  An  elastic  cord  inserted  between  two 
pieces  of  cloth.  —  Simmonds. 

Shirred,  a.  Said  of  a  cloth  composed  of  two  thick¬ 
nesses,  separated  by  elastic  cords. 

Shirt,  7i.  [A.  S.  syrce,  syrice.)  A  loose  garment  of 
linen,  cotton,  or  other  material,  worn  by  men  and  boys 
next  to  the  body.— See  Shirtings,  in  Supplement. 

— v.  a.  To  cover  or  clothe  as  with  a  shirt. 
Shirvau,or  Sliirwan *  (shir-van',)  a  prov.  of  Asi¬ 
atic  Russia,  in  Trans-Caucasia,  between  Lat.  40°  and  41° 


N.,  Lon.  48°  and  49°  30'  E ,  having  N.  and  W.  Georgia 
and  Daghestan,  E.  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  S.  the  river  Kur. 
It  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains  from  N.W.  to 
S.  E.,  separating  the  basins  of  the  Kur  and  the  Tereck. 
The  N.  portion  is,  however,  level  and  fertile.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  town  is  Shamaka. 

Sliir  wa,  or  Tamandua,  a  lake  of  S.E  Africa,  having  its 
centre  in  Lat.  15°  30'  S.,  and  Lon.  35°  40'  E.  Length  60 
m.,  breadth  10  to  23  m.  It  is  1,800  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  On  the  West,  between  the  lake  and  the  river 
Shire,  Mount  Zomba  rises  to  7,000  feet. 

Sliitt'dra,  Jisrira.  a  town  of  Russia,  govt,  of  Kaluga, 
80  m.  S.W.  of  Kaluga.  Manuf.  Woollens  and  glass. 
Pop.  8,000. 

Shit'tah,  or  Shit'tim,  n.  (Script.)  A  kind  of  wood 
which  was  employed  in  making  various  parts  of  the 
tabernacle  while  the  Israelites  were  wandering  in  the 
Wilderness.  It  is  mentioned  also  as  forming  part  of  the 
offerings,  as  in  Exod.  xxv.  5,  and  xxxv.  7,  24.  In  Jsa. 

•  xli.  19,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  tree  worthy  of  planting.  It 
was  probably  a  species  of  Acacia. 

Shive,  7i.  [A.  S.  sea  fan,  to  shave.]  A  little  piece  or 
fragment;  as,  a  shive  of  bread. 

Shiv'er,  ».  A  small  piece  or  fragment  into  which  a 
thing  breaks  by  any  sudden  violence. — A  slice;  a  shive. 
— v.  a.  [Ger.  schiefern ,  to  peel  off  in  flakes,  to  scale.]  To 
break  into  many  small  pieces,  flakes,  or  splinters;  to 
shatter;  to  dash  to  pieces  by  a  blow. 

(Naut.)  To  cause  to  shiver  or  flatten,  as  a  sail,  by 
bracing  it  so  that  the  wind  strikes  upon  the  leech.  Dana. 
— v.  7i.  To  fall  at  once  into  many  small  pieces  or  parts. — 
To  quake;  to  tremble;  to  shudder.  — To  shake,  as  with 
cold,  ague,  fear,  or  horror;  to  be  affected  with  a  thrill¬ 
ing  sensation,  like  that  of  chilliness. — To  shake  or  flut¬ 
ter  in  the  wind,  as  a  sail. 

Sliiv'er,n.  The  act  of  shivering;  a  shaking  fit;  a  tremor. 
Shi  v'erintf.  n.  The  act  of  shaking  or  shuddering,  as 
from  cold  or  fever. 

SIliv'ery,  a.  Easily  falling  into  many  pieces;  not  firmly 
cohering;  incompact.  —  Trembling;  inclined  to  shiver. 
Slio'a,  or  Slaw  a*  a  state  of  E  Africa,  in  the  S.  of  Abys¬ 
sinia,  between  Lat.  8°  30'  and  11°  N.,  Lon.  38°  and  40° 
SO'  E. 

Miioad  'Stone,  n.  A  stone  or  fragment  of  ore  ren¬ 
dered  smooth  by  the  action  of  running  water. 

Shoal,  n.  [A.  S.  scenl,  a  multitude.]  A  great  multi¬ 
tude  assembled;  a  crowd;  a  throng,  as  of  fishes.  —  A 
place  where  the  water  of  a  river,  lake,  or  sea  is  shallow 
or  of  little  depth ;  a  sand-bank  or  bar  ;  a  shallow. 

— v.  n.  To  crowd  ;  to  throng  ;  to  assemble  in  a  multitude. 

To  become  more  shallow. 

— v.  a.  To  cause  to  become  more  shallow. 

— a.  Shallow;  of  little  depth;  as,  shoal  water. 

Shoal  Creek,  in  Illinois,  formed  in  Bond  co.  by  the 
junction  of  the  E.  and  W.  Forks,  and  flows  S.  entering 
the  Kaskaskia  River  in  Clinton  co. 

Shoal  Creek,  in  Missouri,  rises  in  Clinton  co.,  and  en¬ 
ters  Grand  River  in  Livingston  co. 

Slioal  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  rises  in  Giles  co.,  and  flows 
S.W.,  entering  the  Tennessee  River  in  Lauderdale  co., 
Alabama,  abt.  5  m.  E.  of  Florence. 

Slioul  iness,  n.  Shallowness;  frequency  of  shallow 
places. 

Slioal'ncss,  a  headland  of  Alaska ;  Lat.  69°  N.,  Lon. 
162°  W. 

Slioal'water  Kay,  in  Washington  Territory ,  an  inlet 
of  the  Pacific,  in  Pacific  co. 

Slioaly,  (shoVy,)  a.  Full  of  shoals  or  shallow  places. 
Shock',  n.  [Dan.  schok ;  Fr.  choc ;  Sp.  choque.)  A 
violent  concussion  or  collision  of  bodies,  or  the  concus¬ 
sion  which  it  occasions;  a  violent  striking  or  dashing 
against. —  Conflict  of  contending  armies  or  loes;  exter¬ 
nal  violence;  also,  offence;  impression  of  disgust. 

(Elect.)  The  concussion,  or  violent  muscular  contrac¬ 
tion  instantaneously  experienced  when  a  charge  or  cur¬ 
rent  of  electricity  passes  through  the  body. — Faraday. 

(Med.)  See  Concussion. 

(Agric.)  A  pile  or  assemblage  of  sheaves  of  wheat, 
rye,  Ac. 

— v.  a.  [Dan.  schokken  ;  Fr.  choquer.)  To  shake  with  vio¬ 
lence  ;  to  shake  by  the  sudden  collision  of  a  body ;  to 
meet,  as  force  with  force;  to  encounter;  to  strike,  as 
with  terror  or  disgust ;  to  offend  ;  to  disgust;  to  appal ; 
to  dismay  ;  to  cause  to  recoil,  as  from  something 
odious  or  horrible ;  to  make  up  into  shocks,  as  grain. 

— v.  n.  To  meet  with  hostile  violence  ;  to  collect  sheaves 
into  a  pile. 

Sliock'-head'ed,  a.  Having  thick,  bushy  hair. 
Shock'iiitf,  a.  Striking,  as  with  horror ;  causing  to  re¬ 
coil  with  dismay  or  disgust;  appalling;  terrifying;  fright¬ 
ful  ;  dreadful ;  terrible ;  formidable;  disgusting;  offensive. 
Shock'iiitf  ly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  strike  with  hor¬ 
ror  or  disgust. 

Shock'iiitf  ness,  7?  State  or  quality  of  being  shockiug. 
SIi«hI',  imp.  and/ip.  of  shoe. 

Shoe,  ( shiJ ,)  n. ;  pi.  Shoes,  ( shoe .)  [A.  S.  seen,  sen,  sco/;.] 
A  covering  or  protection  for  the  foot,  usually  of  leather. 
The  ancients  usually  wore  sandals  (q.  v.),  which  are 
mentioned  under  the  title  of  buskins  and  cothurni,  and 
were  often  very  costly.  The  crescent  was  employed  as 
an  ornament  on  the  shoes  of  Romans  of  exalted  rank, 
who  appear  to  have  carried  on  the  art  of  shoe-making 
with  great  taste  and  skill.  Only  one  instance  is  known 
of  an  ancient  monument  exhibiting  shoes  with  separate 
heel-pieces.  The  custom  of  making  shoes  right  and  left 
was  common  in  classical  times.  The  fashion  of  shoes 
and  boots,  as  has  occurred  with  other  articles  of  dress, 
has  undergone  innumerable  changes.  At  one  time  these 
were  pointed  to  an  extravagant  degree  (see  Fig.  2152); 
and  in  the  last  century,  the  high  heels  of  ladies’  shoes 
became  a  monstrosity.  In  our  own  day,  the  general 
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disuse  of  the  shoe  proper,  and  the  introduction  of  shrrt 
ankle-boots,  form  the  chief  change  of  fashion.  In  theU. 
States,  the  manufacture  of  shoes  has  attained  the  high¬ 
est  perfection,  chiefly  in  Massachusetts,  where  many 
towns  are  chiefly  engaged  in  this  manufacture,  ns  Mar¬ 
blehead,  which  produces  over  $1,000,000  worth  of  shoes 
annually,  Darners,  Worcester,  Milford.  Aldington, 
Quincy,  Braintree,  and  others.  In  Philadelphia  also, 
(long  famed  for  the  excellence  of  its  sole-leather  and 
morocco,)  the  shoe  manufacture  has  attained  consider¬ 
able  importance,  the  product  amounting  to  above 
$4,900,000  annually.  The  application  of  sewing-machines 
to  stitching,  has  of  itself  wonderfully  expedited  the 
manufacture,  especially  of  the  better  parts  of  shoes. 
Shoe  man u factories  are  now  generally  large  establish¬ 
ments  worked  by  steam-power,  the  buildings  of  several 
stories  in  height,  upon  each  of  which  distinct  branches 
of  the  trade  are  conducted.  In  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1867,  there  was  exported  from  the  U.  States  313,290 
pairs  of  shoes  and  boots,  valued  at  $681,706. 

— A  plate  or  rim  of  iron  nailed  to  the  hoof  of  a  horse  or  an 
ox  to  defend  it  from  injury.— A  plate  of  iron,  or  a  piece 
of  wood  nailed  under  the  runner  of  a  sleigh  or  a  sled. — 
Anything  resembling  u  shoe,  or  that  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  shoe. 

(Naut.)  A  piece  of  wood  for  the  bill  of  an  anchor  to 
rest  upon,  to  save  the  vessel's  side; —  also,  for  the  heels 
of  sheers,  Ac. — Dana. 

Shoe,  v.a.  To  furnish  with  shoes  ;  to  put  shops  on. — To 
cover  at  the  bottom,  as  the  fluke  of  an  anchor. 

Shoe-black,  Shoe'-black'er,  n.  A  person  who 
cleans  and  polishes  shoes  or  boots. 

Shoe'-boy,  n.  A  boy  that  cleans  shoes  or  boots. 

Shoe'iiitf -horn,  n.  A  horn  used  to  facilitate  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  foot  into  a  shoe.  —  Anything  by  which  a 
transaction  is  facilitated  ;  anything  used  as  a  medium  ; 

—  in  contempt. 

Shoe'less,  a.  Destitute  of  shoes  or  covering  for  the  feet. 

Shoe'maker.  n.  One  who  makes  shoes  aud  boots. 

Slioc'inakertowii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Montgomery  co.,  9  ni.  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

Shoe'neck,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Lancaster  co. 

Slio'er,  n.  One  who  makes  or  puts  on  shoes,  as  a  farrier. 

Shoe -stone,  7i.  A  sharpening- stone  used  by  shoe¬ 
makers,  Ac. 

Shoe'-tie,  n.  A  string  or  ribbon  used  for  fastening  a 
shoe  to  the  foot. 

Shotf'-trot,  n.  A  jog-trot. 

Shoho  la,  or  Soh«>la,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township 
of  Pike  co.;  pop  abt.  850. 

Sho'kan,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Ulster  co.,  15 
ni.  W.  of  Kingston. 

Sholapoor',  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Bejapore,  on 
the  river  Kistna,  165  in.  from  Poona;  Lat.  17°  43' N., 
Lon.  75°  40'  E. 

Shoo',  interj.  Begone;  — an  expression  used  to  frighten 
away  animals  or  fowls  ;  ns,  shoo,  fly  ! 

Shooks',  7i.  pi.  (Com.)  Staves  for  making  hogsheads  ; — 
boards  for  making  sugar-boxes. 

— v.  a.  To  pack,  as  staves,  in  a  shook. 

Shoot',  v.  a.  [A.  S.  sceotan,  scotian.)  To  let  fly,  or  cause 
to  dart,  as  an  arrow. — To  discharge  anything  so  as  to 
make  it  fly  with  violence. —  To  discharge,  as  from  a  gun 
or  how;  to  let  off.  used  of  the  instrument.  —  To  strike 
with  anything  shot. —  To  emit  new  parts,  as  a  vegetable. 

—  To  emit;  tu  dart  or  thrust  forth. —  To  push  suddenly  ; 
as,  to  shoot  a  bolt  or  lock. —  To  push  forward.—  To  fit  to 
each  other  by  planing;  —  a  workman’s  term.  —  To  pass 
through  with  swiftness. — To  kill  by  a  ball,  arrow',  or 
other  thing  propelled. 

To  be  shot  of  to  become  free  from.  (Colloq.) 

— v.  n.  To  perform  the  act  of  discharging,  sending  with 
force,  or  driving  anything  by  means  of  an  engine  or  in¬ 
strument. —  To  germinate;  to  increase  in  vegetable 
growth.  —  To  form  itself  into  any  shape;  as.  "Metals 
will  shoot  into  crystals.”  (Bacon.)  —  To  be  emitted  ;  to 
move  with  velocity;  as,  a  shooting  star.  —  To  protuber- 
ate;  to  jut  out,  as  a  promontory. —  To  pass,  as  an  arrow 
or  pointed  instrument. —  To  penetrate  ;  to  grow  rapidly  ; 
to  advance  by  rapid  growth.  —  To  feel  a  quick,  darting 
pain. 

To  shoot  ahead,  to  surpass  or  outstrip  in  running,  Ac. 

— n.  Act  of  shooting,  or  ot  propelling  or  driving  anything 
with  violence;  the  discharge  of  a  fire-arm  or  bow. — Act 
of  striking,  or  endeavoring  to  strike,  with  a  missile 
weapon.— A  young  branch  or  plant;  a  scion. — A  narrow 
passage  in  a  river.  See  Chute. 

(Mining.)  A  vein  parallel  to  the  stratification. 

Slioot/er,  7i.  One  who  shoots;  an  archer;  a  gunner. — 
Anything  that  shoots,  as  a  fire-arm;  as,  a  six-shooter. 

Shoot  intf,  7i.  Act  of  sending  an  arrow  with  force,  or 
of  discharging  fire-arms.  —  Sensation  of  a  quick,  glanc¬ 
ing  pain. 

(Sportsmanship.)  Act  or  practice  of  killing  game 
with  hows  or  fire-arms. 

Shoot  in*;- box,  n.  A  small  house  for  use  in  the 

shooting  season. 

Shoot  in” -iron,  (-i-urn.)  n.  A  gun  or  other  fire-arm. 

Sliootiiitf-Ktar,  ti.  (A strum.)  See  Falling  star. 

Slioot  'i  ng-st  ick,  n.  (Print.)  A  wedge-shaped  piece 
of  wood  or  iron  for  tightening  and  loosening  the  quoins 
that  wedge  up  the  pages  in  a  chase. —  Worcester. 

Shop',  ti.  [A.  S.  sceoppa  ;  Fr.  ichoppe ,  a  stall ;  Ger.  schop • 
pen,  a  shed  J  A  building  or  room  in  which  goods,  wares, 
Ac.,  are  sold  by  retail. —  A  building  in  which  mechanics 
work,  and  where  they  keep  their  wares  for  inspection. 

Shop-bill,  a  list  <>f  a  shop-keeper’s  goods,  printed  sepa¬ 
rately  for  distributing. — Owen. 

— v.  7i.  To  visit  shops  for  the  purpose  of  buying. 

Shop'- hoard.  7?.  A  board  or  bench  on  which  an> 
work  is  done. — South. 
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Sliop'-hooks,  to.  pi.  (Com.)  The  boohs  of  a  retail 
dealer,  manufacturer,  or  other  person,  in  which  entries 
or  charges  are  made  of  work  doue,  or  goods  sold  aud 
delivered  to  customers. 

Sliopiere,  (sho-pe-airf ,)  in  Wisconsin ,  a  post-village  of 
Rock  co.,  60  ni.  W  S.W.  of  Milwaukee;  pop.  abt.  400. 

Shop  keeper,  n.  One  who  keeps  a  shop;  one  who 
sells  goods  in  a  shop,  or  by  retail ;  —  in  distinction  from 
one  who  sells  by  wholesale. 

Shoplifter.  Sliop  dliicf,  n.  One  who  steals  any¬ 
thing  in  a  shop,  or  takes  goods  privately  from  a  shop. 

Shoplift  iny;,  n.  The  act,  or  the  crime,  of  a  shoplifter. 

Shop'iitan,  n.  A  shopkeeper  ;  a  tradesman. —  One  who 
attends  in  a  shop;  a  salesman. 

Shop  pea\  «,  One  who  shops. 

Shop  ping,  n.  Act  of  visiting  shops  for  the  purchase 
of  goods. 

Shop-walker,  n.  One  whose  duty,  in  a  shop  or  store, 
is  to  direct  customers  to  the  proper  department  for  the 
goods  they  seek,  and  to  see  that  they  are  waited  on. 

Simvionds. 

Shore',  n.  [A.  S.  score ,  from  sceran,  scyran ,  to  shear,  to 
cut  off. J  The  place  where  the  continuity  ofthe  land  is  in¬ 
terrupted  or  separated  by  the  sea  or  the  river;  the  coast 
or  land  adjacent  to  the  sea,  or  to  a  large  lake  or  river. 

— v.  n.  To  prop;  to  support  by  a  post  or  buttress. 

Shore,  JanB.  See  page  2323 

Slio  rea,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  large  resinous  trees, 
belonging  to  the  order  Dipteracere.  The  most  important 
species  is  S.  rohusta ,  a  native  of  India,  which  furnishes 
tiie  valuable  timber  known  by  the  name  of  satil  or  sal. 
It  also  yields  a  balsamic  resin,  called  ral ,  dhoona,  or 
dam  mar-pitch,  which  is  employed  for  incense. 

Sliorod.  ( shord ,)  a.  Having  a  bank  or  shore. 

Short*  ham,  (New,)  a  seaport-town  of  England, co.  of 
Sussex,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adur,  1  m.  from  the  British 
Channel,  and  6  m.  W.  of  Brighton.  It  is  noted  for  ship¬ 
building.  Pop.  3,000. 

Shorelifliai,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Addison  co.,  on  Lake  Champlain,  50  m.  S.W.  of  Mont¬ 
pelier  ;  p»p.  of  township  abt.  1.600. 

Shore-land,  n.  Laud  bordering  on  a  shore;  the  sea- 
coast. 

Shoreless,  a.  That  has  no  shore  or  coast. 

Shor  iug,  '(  Supporting;  propping.  —  Bacon. 

Short,  a.  [A.  S.  sort,  sceort  ;  Lut.  curt  us ;  Fr.  court] 
Not  long:  not  having  great  length  or  extension.  —  Not 
extended  in  time  ;  not  of  long  duration.  —  Not  of  usual 
or  sufficient  length,  reach, or  extent. — Repeated  at  small 
intervals  of  time.  —  Not  of  adequate  extent  or  quality; 
not  reaching  the  point  demanded,  desired,  or  expected; 
deficient;  defective;  imperfect;  not  adequate;  insuf¬ 
ficient;  scanty. — Not  sufficiently  supplied;  (see  the 
Supp*t.) — Not  far  distant  in  time;  near  at  hand. — De¬ 
fective  in  quantity;  narrow;  limited;  not  large  or  com¬ 
prehensive. —  Brittle;  friable;  breaking  all  at  once 
without  splinters  or  shatters  :  not  bending.  —  Laconic  ; 
brief;  concise.  —  Abrupt;  pointed;  petulant;  severe. 

— adr.  Not  long ;  —  used  in  composition.  —  At  once  ;  sud¬ 
denly  ;  as,  to  stop  short. 

To  turn  short ,  to  turn  on  the  ground  occupied,  or  with¬ 
out  making  a  circuit. 

— n.  A  summary  account.  (Shahs) — The  long  and  the 
short,  the  whole. —  In  short.  In  few  words  ;  briefly. 

Shorrl'-breathed,  a.  That  has  short  breath  or  res¬ 
piration. 

Short ‘-on  ho,  n.  A  cake  in  which  shortening  is  put. 

Short  coming:,  n.  A  failing  of  the  usual  produce, 
quantity,  or  amount,  as  of  a  crop  ;  a  failure  of  full  per¬ 
formance,  as  of  duty. 

Short  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Ohio  River  from  Jef¬ 
ferson  co. 

— A  post-township  of  Harrison  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,600. 

Short'-dated,  a.  Having  little  time  to  run. 

Short  en,  v.  a.  To  make  short  in  measure,  extent,  or 
time;  to  abridge;  to  lessen;  to  curtail ;  to  contract;  to 
reduce  or  diminish  in  extent  or  amount:  to  confine;  to 
restrain  ;  to  lop  ;  to  deprive  ;  to  make  friable. 

— v.  n.  To  become  short  or  shorter ;  to  contract. 

Short'ener,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  shortens. 

Short  Vn  in;;.  n.  A  making  short,  or  shorter.  —  Some¬ 
thing  added  to  paste  to  make  it  short  or  friable,  as  but¬ 
ter  or  lard.  —  Fnrby. 

Short  -hand,  n.  Short  writing;  a  compendious 
method  of  writing;  otherwise  called  Stenography,  q.v. 

Short  -jointed,  a.  Having  a  short  pastern,  as  a  horse. 

Clarke. 

Short  -lived,  a.  Not  living  or  lasting  long;  being  of 
short  continuance. 

Shortly,  adv.  Quickly;  soon  ;  in  a  little  time;  in  few 
words ;  briefly. 

Short  ncNtt.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  short  in  space 
or  time;  little  length  or  brief  duration;  fewness  of 
words ;  brevity  ;  conciseness ;  want  of  reach,  or  the  power 
of  retention;  deficiency;  imperfection;  limited  extent. 

Short -rib,  n.  A  rib  shorter  than  the  others;  one  of 
the  lower  ribs;  a  false  rib. 

Sliort'tdgllt,  n.  Shortsightedness. 

Short  sighted,  a  Near-sighted  :  not  able  to  see  far 
intellectually;  also,  imprudent;  inconsiderate. 

Short  n tallied  ness,  w.  A  detect  in  vision,  consist¬ 
ing  in  the  inability  to  see  things  at  a  distance;  —  more 
correctly,  near-sightedness;  defective  or  limited  intel¬ 
lectual  sight  or  vision  ;  Myopy,  q.  v. 

Short  Tract,  in  Aew  York,  a  post  village  of  Alle- 
ghany  co.,  10  m.  N.  of  Angelica. 

Short'- winded,  a.  Affected  with  shortness  of  breath  ; 
having  a  quick  respiration. 

Shoshone,  ( shnsh'own ,)  in  Idaho  Territory,  a  N.  co., 
bordering  on  Montana  Territory.  Rivers.  Clearwater, 
Oro  Fino  Creek,  Ac.  Surface ,  mountainous  in  theN  E.,  | 


elsewhere  diversified,  with  forests  of  pine,  cedar,  Ac. 
Min .  Gold.  Cap.  Pierce  City. 

Shoshone  Falls.  See  Idaho  Territory. 

Shot,  n. ;  pi.  Shot,  or  Shots.  [A.  S.  scotu. J  Act  of  shoot¬ 
ing. —  Discharge  of  a  missile  weapon.  —  The  flight  of  a 
missile  weapon,  or  the  distance  which  it  passes  from  the 
engine.  —  A  marksman;  as,  a  dead  shot. —  One  who 
practises  shooting. 

— Any  solid  projectile  ;  —  those  for  cannon  and  carronades 
being  of  iron,  those  for  sinall-arms  of  lead.  The  latter 
are  known  as  bullets  (q.  v.)  and  small-shot.  The  usual 
method  of  making  the  small-shot,  used  in  numbers  at  a 
time  for  killing  game  and  other  small  animals,  resem¬ 
bles,  in  some  respects,  the  natural  process  by  which 
rain  is  converted  into  hail.  Melted  lead  is  made  to  fall 
through  the  air  from  a  considerable  elevation,  and  thus 
leaden  rain  becomes  cooled  ami  solidified  into  leaden 
hail  or  shot.  To  carry  out  this  manufacture,  shot-towers 
ami  shot- wells  hail  to  be  constructed.  At  the  top  of  the 
tower  melted  lead  is  poured  through  a  colander,  and  the 
drops  are  received  into  a  vessel  of  water  below.  The 
colanders  are  generally  hollow  hemispheres  of  sheet 
iron,  about  ten  inches  in  diameter.  The  size  of  the  holes 
varies  in  different  colanders,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
S.  required.  When  the  S.  are  taken  out  of  the  water, 
they  are  dried  upon  metal  plates  heated  by  steam.  The 
imperfect  shot  are  afterwards  separated  from  the  spheri¬ 
cal  in  the  following  manner:  A  polished  iron  plate  is 
tilted  at  a  certain  angle,  and  the  mixed  S.  are  strewed 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  inclined  surface  ;  the  spheri¬ 
cal  S.  roll  down  the  plane  in  straight  lines,  and  fall  into 
a  receptacle  placed  for  them  about  a  foot  from  .the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  iron  plates;  the  imperfectly-formed  S.  roll 
with  a  zig-zag  motion,  and  more  slowly,  and  then  fall, 
without  any  bound,  into  a  bin  placed  for  them  imme¬ 
diately  at  the  bottom  of  the  iron  plate.  The  perfect  & 
are  next  polished  and  made  black  with  plumbago,  and 
are  then  ready  for  sale.  —  The  S.  discharged  from  guns, 
howitzers,  or  carronades,  are  mostly  solid,  and  made  of 
iron.  They  are  generally  cast,  and  vary  in  shape,  di¬ 
mensions,  and  weight,  according  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  required.  Several  rival  S.  have  been 
lately  adopted,  or  now  compete  for  adoption,  into  war 
service.  Some  of  them  are  noticed  under  the  name  of 
the  guns  for  which  they  are  especially  made.  Among 
the  others  we  quote  the  S.  invented  by  Mr.  Hotch¬ 
kiss.  of  Conn.,  which  was  largely  and  efficiently  used  in 
the  Civil  War.  It  consists  of  three  different  parts,  a  cast- 
iron  conical  head  and  base,  which  are  tied  together  by 
a  ring  or  zone  of  lead,  which  forms  the  middle  portion, 
and  extends  quite  through  in  a  sheet  of  lead  between 
the  two  end  pieces.  The  effect  of  the  explosion  is  to 
crowd  the  base  forward,  and  to  cause  the  lead  to  bulge 
out  round  the  middle  and  fill  the  grooves.  This  it  does 
very  efficiently,  and  the  projectile,  when  recovered,  is 
generally  found  complete  with  the  lead  ridged  to  the  full 
depth  and  width  of  the  grooves.  -  Bar-shot  is  a  double¬ 
headed  S..  consisting  of  a  bar  with  a  ball  at  each  eud. 

— v.  a.  To  load  with  shot  over  a  cartridge,  as  a  gun. 

Sliot'-bel t,  n.  A  long  pouch  lor  holding  shot. 

Shote,  to.  A  young  hog:  a  hog  partially  grown. 

S-hot'ten,  ci.  [From  shoot  ]  Having  thrown  out  the 
spawn,  as  a  herring. — Shooting  into  angles. — Shot  out  of 
its  socket;  dislocated,  as  a  bone.  —  Being  put  forth  or 
emitted. 

Shot'-tower,  to.  A  tower  from  the  top  of  which 
melted  lead  is  dropped  in  the  process  of  making  shot. 

Should.  ( shud ,)  the  imp.  of  SHALL,  but  now  used  as  an 
auxiliary  verb,  either  in  the  past  time,  or  conditional 
present;  and  it  often  denotes  obligation  or  duty.  See 
Shall. 

Slionl'der,  n.  [A.  S.  sadder.]  (Anat.)  The  joint  by 
which  the  arm  of  a  human  being,  or  the  fore-leg  of  a 
quadruped,  is  connected  with  the  body.  There  are  three 
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1,  The  clavicle,  or  collar-bone  :  2.  the  acromion  process;  3.  the 
coracoid  process;  4,  the  capsular  ligament;  5.  the  coraco  hu- 
meral  ligament;  6.  the  tendons  of  the  hiceps  muscle  ;  7.  the  shaft  i 
of  the  humerus,  or  arm-bone;  8,  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  hu-  1 
nierus  ;  9.  the  lesser  tuberosity  ;  10,  the  neck  of  the  scapula  ;  11,1 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  scapula  1 
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bones  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  this  part  of  the 
body  —  the  scapula ,  or  blade-bone;  the  humerus ,  or 
bone  of  the  arm;  and  the  clavicle ,  or  collar-bone, — 
which,  with  ligaments,  muscles,  aud  integuments,  com¬ 
plete  the  entire  anatomy  of  the  part.  (See  Fig.  2356.) 

— The  upper  joint  of  the  fore-leg  of  an  animal  cut  tor  the 
market.  —  Something  like  the  humau  shoulder.  —  Hori¬ 
zontal  or  rectangular  projection  from  the  body  of  a 
thing.  —  Figuratively,  support;  strength;  sustaining 
power,  or  that  which  elevates  and  sustains. 

(Fort.)  The  angle  of  a  bastion  included  between  the 
face  and  flank.  (Fig.  745.) 

— pi.  The  upper  part  of  the  back.  See  also  Supplement. 

Shoulder,  v  a.  To  push  or  thrust  with  the  shoulder; 
to  push  with  violence.  —  To  take  upon  the  shoulder. 

Shoulder-belt,  n.  A  belt  that  passes  across  the 
shoulder,  or  shoulders. 

Shoulder-blade,  n.  The  blade-bone.  SeeSnouLDER. 

Shoul  der-knot,  to.  An  ornamental  knot  of  ribbon 
or  lace  worn  on  the  shoulder;  an  epaulette. 

Shoulder-slip,  to.  Dislocation  of  the  shoulder. 

Sliout,  v.  to.  [A r.  sayhat ,  an  exclamation,  cry,  shriek.] 
To  exclaim;  to  cry  out;  to  utter  a  sudden  and  loud 
outcry,  usually  in  joy  or  exultation,  or  to  animate  sol¬ 
diers  in  an  onset. 

— n.  A  loud  burst  of  voice,  or  voices  ;  a  vehement  and 
sudden  outcry,  particularly  of  a  multitude  of  men,  ex¬ 
pressing  applause,  joy,  triumph,  exultation,  or  animated 
courage. 

Shout'er,  n.  One  who  shouts. 

Shouting,  n.  Act  of  crying  out  loudly;  a  shout. 

Shove,  (shuv,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  scufan.]  To  thrust  or  push 
forward;  to  push  ;  to  thrust;  to  propel ;  to  drive  along 
by  the  direct  application  of  strength  without  a  sudden 
impulse;  to  push  a  body  by  sliding,  or  causing  it  to 
move  along  the  surface  of  another  body;  to  press  against. 

— v.n.  To  push  or  drive  forward;  to  urge  a  course;  to 
push  off;  to  move  in  a  boat  or  with  a  pole. 

— to.  Act  of  pushing  or  pressing  against  by  strength, 
without  a  sudden  impulse  ;  a  sudden  push. 

Shov'el,  to.  [From  s/iore.]  That  which  shoves  or 
thrusts;  sin  instrument  consisting  of  a  broad  scoop  or 
blade  with  a  handle,  used  for  throwing  earth  or  other 
loose  substances. 

— v.  a.  To  take  up  and  throw  with  a  shovel ;  as,  to  shovel 
earth.  —  To  gather  in  great  quantities. 

Shoveller.  w.  One  who  shovels. 

( ZoVl  )  A  species  of  duck  (A nas  clypeate,  Linn.),  re¬ 
markable  for  the  length  and  terminal  expansion  of  its 
shovel-like  bill. 

Show,  ( sho ,)  v.a.  (imp.  showed;  pp.  shown  or  showed.) 
[A.  S.  sceawian.]  To  cause  to  see,  or  to  be  seen;  to 
exhibit,  present,  or  display  to  the  sight  or  view  of 
others;  to  bring  to  the  eye,  or  to  notice. — Tc  make  to 
know;  to  cause  to  understand;  to  make  known  to. — 
To  teach,  instruct,  or  inform;  to  prove;  to  manifest; 
to  point  out,  as  a  guide.  —  To  bestow;  to  confer;  to 
afford.  —  To  disclose  ;  to  make  know’ti;  to  discover;  to 
explain. 

— v.  to.  To  appear;  to  look  ;  to  he  in  appearance;  to  seem. 

— to.  Something  presented  or  offered  to  the  sight  or  view ; 
a  sight ;  a  spectacle ;  an  exhibition;  something  offered 
to  view  lor  money. — Superficial  appearance ;  not  reality ; 
ostentatious  display  or  parade;  ostentation.  —  Appear¬ 
ance,  as  an  object  of  notice;  public  appearance  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  concealment;  semblance;  likeness.  —  Spa¬ 
ciousness;  plausibility.  —  External  appearance;  pomp; 
magnificent  spectacle;  representative  action.  —  Hypo¬ 
critical  pretence. 

Show-bill,  to.  A  large  sheet  containing  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  large  letters  or  devices;  a  placard. — Carter. 

Sliow'-hox,  n.  A  box  containing  some  object  of 
curiosity  to  be  exhibited.  —  Simm  finds. 

Show'- bread,  Sbew'-bread,  to.  See  Bread,  and 
Fig.  412. 

Show'  -card,  to.  A  trader's  placard. 

Sliow'-case,  to.  A  case,  or  box,  with  the  top  and  one 
side  of  glass,  in  w  hich  articles  are  placed  in  a  shop. 

Show  er,  to.  [A.  S.  sewr.]  That  which  falls  or  runs 
down  from  a  cloud;  a  fall  of  rain  or  hail,  of  short  dura¬ 
tion;  a  fall  of  things  from  the  air  in  thick  succession  ; 
as,  a  sharp  shower  of  arrows.  (Spenser.) — A  copious  sup¬ 
ply  bestowed  ;  liberal  distribution. 

— v.  a.  To  water  with  a  shower;  to  wet  copiously  with 
rain,  or  with  falling  water:  to  bestow  liberally;  to  dis¬ 
tribute  or  scatter  in  abundance 

— v.  to.  To  rain  in  showers. 

Sliow'er-batlk  to.  A  bath  in  which  water  is  poured 
in  drops  upon  a  person. — Clarke. 

Show''oriiie*s,  n.  State  of  b»dng  showery. 

Kliow'ery,  a.  Raining  in  showers:  abounding  with 
frequent  falls  of  rain,  hail,  or  sleet. 

Show'ily,  adv.  In  a  showy  manner;  pompously; 
with  parade;  ostentatiously. 

ftliow'ineKN,  to.  State  of  being  showy;  pompousness; 
great  parade ;  ostentation. 

Sliow'lliail,  to.  One  who  exhibits  shows. 

Shawn'tow'ii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Alleghany  co..  on  the  Ohio,  17  in.  N.W  .  ot  Pittsburg; 
ptp.  abt.  1,300 

Show'y,  a.  Making  a  great  show’ ;  exhibiting  osten¬ 
tation  ;  splendid ;  gay;  gaudy:  magnificent ;  stately  ; 
sumptuous;  pompous;  ostentatious. 

Sl»  ra  k  Icy  v i I le,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  v  ill.  of  Mercer  co. 

Shred,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  shred.)  [A.  S.  screadian.] 
To  cut  into  small  pieces;— particularly,  narrow  and  long 
pieces. 

_ n.  a  long,  narrow  piece  cut  off,  as  of  cloth ;  a  fvagment ; 

a  piece. 

Slired'dinj?.  to.  A  cutting  into  shreds;  also,  that  which 
is  cut  off  a  pieca. 
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Shred  ily.  a.  Consisting  of  shreds  or  fragments. 

Shreveport,  (shreev'port,) in  Louisiana,  a  post-village,  ] 
cap.  of  Caddo  parish,  on  the  Red  River,  300  m.  K.W.  of 
Baton  Rouge  :  pop.  abt.  2,400. 

Shrew,  n.  [W.  criaw .  to  cry.]  A  scold;  a  vixen;  a 
termagant ;  a  peevish,  brawling,  turbulent,  vexatious 
woman;  as,  he  has  got  a  shrew  for  a  wife. 

( Zool .)  The  common  name  of  the  Soricidse,  a  fam. 
of  hisectivora ,  comprising  numerous  small  animals,  cov¬ 
ered  with  short  velvety  fur,  and  having  much  of  the 
general  form  a*;d  aspect  of  the  mouse,  from  which,  how¬ 
ever,  they  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  their  long, 
taper,  cartilaginous  snout. 

Shrewd,  \shrud.)  a.  (comp,  shrewder;  superl.  shrewd¬ 
est.)  [A.  S.  scrudinan,  to  scrutinize.]  Having  the  qual¬ 
ities  of  a  shrew;  malicious;  troublesome;  mischievous. 
—  Maliciously  sly;  cunning;  more  artful  than  good. — 
Bad ;  ill-betokening. — Artful ;  sagacious ;  sharp-sighted ; 
penetrating ;  acute ;  keen  ;  astute. 

Shrewd  ly.adr.  Archly ;  sagaciously ;  with  good  guess. 

Shrewd  Hess.  n.  Quality  of  being  shrewd;  penetra¬ 
tion:  sagacity:  acuteness;  the  quality  of  nice  discern¬ 
ment;  sagaciousness;  sharp-sightedness;  astuteness; 
cunning. 

Shrew  ish,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  shrew  ;  fro- 
ward;  peevish;  petulantly  clamorous. 

Shrew  ishly,  adv.  Peevishly;  clamorously. 

Shrew  i fell n ess.  n.  The  qualities  of  a  shrew;  fro- 
wardness  ;  petulance:  turbulent  clamorousness. 

Shrew  -mole.  n.  {Zool.)  See  Mole. 

Shrew -monse,  n.  ( Zool .)  See  Shrew. 

Shrewsbury.  < shruse'ber-re,)^  town  of  England,  cap. 
of  the  co.  of  Salop,  on  the  Severn,  50  ni.  S.E.  of  Liver¬ 
pool.  and  138  m.  N  W.  of  London.  J /arm/.  Wu«*llen 
cloths,  flannels,  linen,  thread,  canvas,  and  iron-ware. 
Pop.  22.000. 

Shrews  bury,  in  M<issachuseits.  a  post-township  of 
Worcester  co.,  38  m.  S.W.  of  Boston;  pop.  in  1870,  1,610. 

Shrewsbury,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Monmouth  co.,  42  m.  N.E.  of  Trenton;  pejp.  abt. 
5,000. 

Shrewsbury,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  York  co.,  14  m.  S.  of  York ;  pop.  of  twp. 
abt.  3,200.  —  A  township  of  Lycoming  co. :  pop.  abt.  500. 
—A  township  of  Sullivan  co. ;  pop.  abt.  350. 

Shrewsbury,  in  Vermont ,  a  post-township  of  Rutland 
co.,  59  m.  S  W.  of  Montpelier;  pr/p.  abt  1,400. 

Shrews  bury  River,  in  New  Jersey ,  an  inlet  of 
Sandy  Hook  Bay,  in  Moumouth  co.,  S.  of  Neversink 
River. 

Shriek,  r.  n.  [Ger.  schreien ,  krrischen,  to  scream,  to 
shriek.]  To  cry  out  shrilly;  to  utter  a  sharp,  load 
cry  :  to  scream,  as  in  a  sudden  fright,  in  horror,  or  an¬ 
guish. 

— n.  A  sharp,  shrill  outcry  or  scream,  such  as  is  produced 
by  sudden  terror  or  extreme  anguish. 

Shriek  er,  n.  One  who  shrieks. 

Shriek  ing:,  a.  Crying  out  with  a  shrill  voice. 

— n.  A  crying  out  with  a  loud,  shrill  voice. 

Shriev  alty,  n.  [From  sheriff]  The  office  or  juris¬ 
diction  of  a  sheriff. 

Shrike,  n.  {Zool.)  See  Laxid.®. 

Shrill,  a.  Sharp;  acute;  piercing,  as  sound;  uttering 
an  acute  sound.  I 

— r.  a.  To  make  a  shrill  or  piercing  sound. 

— r.  n.  To  express  in  a  shrill  manner. 

Shrill  nes$,  n.  Quality  of  being  shrill ;  acuteness  of 
sound;  sharpness  or  fineness  of  voice. 

Shrill  y,  adv.  Acutely,  as  sound  ;  with  a  sharp  sound. 

Shrimp,  n.  [Ger.  sdirumpfen ,  to  shrink,  to  become* 
crumpled.]  (Zo&.)  The  Orangon  vulgaris ,  a  small  crus- 
taceous  animal,  allied  to  the  lobster  and  craw-fish,  which 
frequents  shallow  waters  aloug  the  sea-coast.  In  shape, 
it  resembles  these  animals,  but  is  much  more  elongated 
in  proportion,  and  is  destitute  of  the  large  anterior  claws; 
it  is  distinguished  from  the  prawn  by  the  absence 
of  the  long,  anterior,  serrated  spine.  During  life,  the 
body  is  semi-transparent,  and  so  much  resembles  sea-  j 
water  that  the  animal  is  distinguished  with  difficulty. 
In  France  and  England,  it  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
most  delicious  of  the  macrurous  crustaceans.  In  the 
U.  States,  it  is  considerably  used  as  food,  but  chiefly  as 
bait. 

Shrine,  n.  [A.  S.  serin;  Fr.  ecrin  ;  Lat.  scrinium  — 
all  meaning  a 
chest,  desk,  or 
repository.]  A 
case  or  box.  par¬ 
ticularly  a  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  the 
remains  or  rel¬ 
ics  of  a  saint 
(Fig.  2356).  S. 
are  of  2  sorts ; 
portable,  used 
in  processions ; 
and  fired,  in 
churches  The 
appropriate 
place  forshrines 
in  the  churches 
of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  gen- 
tral!y  in  the  /Vjr.  2356.—  shrixe. 

eastern  part,  in  (From  F.lj  Cathedral,  Kugland.) 

the  space  be- 

hind  the  high  altar.  Snch  is  the  situation  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  S.  of  the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne. 

— r.  a.  To  place  in  a  shrine  ;  to  enshrine. 

Shrink,  r.  n.  {imp.  and  pp.  shrunk.)  [A.  S.  scrincan,] 
To  contract  spontaneously;  to  draw  back  or  be  drawn 


Fig.  2357.  —  shrouds. 
to  defend ;  to  protect 


back  into  less  length,  breadth,  or  compass  by  an  inherent 
power;  to  shrivel ;  to  become  wrinkled  by  contraction,  as 
the  skin.  To  withdraw  or  retire,  as  from  danger;  to  decline 
action  from  fear  :  to  recoil,  as  in  fear,  horror,  or  distress. 
Shrink,  r.  a.  To  cause  to  contract. 

— n.  Contraction;  a  spontaneous  drawing  back  into  less 
compass;  corrugation;  a  withdrawing  from  fear  or 
horror. 

Shrink'a^re,  n.  A  shrinking  or  contraction  into  a 
less  compass. — (Com.)  See  Supplement. 

Shrink'er,  n.  One  who  shrinks. 

Shrink  ins,  n.  A  contraction  or  spontaneous  draw¬ 
ing  into  less  compass  ;  act  of  drawing  back  through  fear. 1 
Shrink  in^rly.  adv.  By  shrinking. 

Shri  v'el.  v.  n.  [Ger.  schrumpeln.]  To  draw  back,  or  be 
shrunk,  iuto  wrinkles;  to  contract;  to  shrink  and  form 
corrugations. 

— r.  a.  To  contract  into  wrinkles ;  to  cause  to  shrink  into 
corrugations. 

Shri  v  el  led,  a.  Contracted  into  wrinkles. 

Shrop  shire,  a  co.  of  Eugland.  Sec  Salop. 

Shroud,  n.  [A.  S.  scrud ,  scrawl ,  from  scrydan ,  to 
clothe.]  That  which 
clothes,  covers,  conceals, 
or  protects;  a  cover;  a 
shelter. — The  dress  of  the 
dead  ;  a  winding-sheet. 

— pi.  (Naut.)  A  range  of 
large  ropes  in  a  ship,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  head  of 
a  mast  to  the  right  and 
left  sides  of  the  ship,  to 
protect  or  support  the 
masts  and  enable  them 
to  carry  sail.  In  Fig. 

2357,  the  diagonal  ropes 
and  rope-ladders  are  the 
shrouds,  fastened  below  to 
the  chain- wales. 

— v.  a.  To  clothe;  to  cover; 
to  shelter  from  danger  or 
annoyance.  —  To  dress  for 
the  grave ;  to  cover,  as  a 
dead  body.  —  To  conceal ;  to  hide 
by  hiding  —  To  overwhelm. 

Shrove'-ticle.  Slirove-Tnesday, n.  [A.  S. shriven, 
to  confess.]  The  Tuesday  following  Quinquagesiina 
Sunday,  and  immediately  preceding  Ash  Wednesday,  so 
called  because  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  enjoins  con¬ 
fession  to  be  made  on  that  day  in  preparation  for  the 
fast  of  Lent. 

Shrub,  n.  [A.  S.  scrob,  scrobb.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  with 
woody  stem  and  branches  like  a  tree,  but  of  smaller 
size,  not  generally  exceeding  20  feet  in  height,  and 
branching  near  the  root,  so  as  to  have  no  main  stem  of 
considerable  height.  When  a  shrub  is  of  small  size  aud 
much  branched,  it  is  often  called  a  bush.  There  is  no 
more  important  botanical  distinction  between  trees  and  ] 
shrubs,  and  the  same  genus  very  often  includes  species 
of  both  kinds.  Many  S.,  as  honeysuckles,  are  climbers,  j 
— [Ar.  shrub ,  drinking,  anything  drunk  ;  allied  to  symip 
and  sherbet.]  A  liquor  composed  of  acid,  particularly  | 
lemon-juice  and  sugar,  with  spirit  to  preserve  it. 

— v.  a.  To  rid  from  shrubs. 

Shrub  bery,  n.  Shrubs;  a  plantation  of  shrubs. 
Shrub  bin  ess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  shrubby. 
Shrub  by,  a.  Fall  of  shrubs;  resembling  a  shrub ; 

consisting  of  shrubs  or  brushwood. 

Shrug:,  v.  ol.  To  draw  up;  to  contract,  as  the  shoulders. 
— c.  n.  To  raise  or  draw  up  the  shoulders. 

— n.  A  drawing  up  of  the  shoulders; — a  motion  usually 
expressing  dislike  or  slight  contempt. 
Shubenacadie,  { sh<x)'ben-ah-kay-de ,)  a  river  of  Nova 
Scotia,  which  peninsula  it  nearly  divides  into  two  parts. 
It  flows  N.  into  Mines  Basin.  45  m.  N.  of  Halifax,  and  is 
connected  with  the  harbor  of  that  city  by  a  canal  30  m. 
long. 

Shud  der,  r.  n.  [Ger.  schult^m.]  To  quake;  to  trem¬ 
ble,  shake,  or  quiver  with  fear,  horror,  or  aversion;  to 
shiver. 

— ».  A  tremor;  a  shaking  with  fear  or  horror. 

Shud  dering;,  n.  A  trembling  or  shaking  with  fear 
or  horror. 

Shud'dering:ly,  adv.  With  tremor. 

Shude,  n.  The  husks  of  rice,  and  other  refuse  of  rice- 
mills,  largely  used  as  an  adulterating  ingredient  for  lin¬ 
seed  cake. 

Shuf  fle,  r.  a.  [Dan.  schoffden .  to  shove,  from  schoffel , 
a  kind  of  shovel  or  hoe.]  To  shove  one  way  and  the 
other;  to  push  from  one  to  another;  to  mix  by  pushing 
or  shoving  ;  to  confuse;  to  throw  into  disorder;  —  espe¬ 
cially,  to  change  the  relative  positions  of,  as  of  cards  in 
the  pack;  to  remove  or  introduce  by  artificial  confusion. 
— r.  7i.  To  change  the  relative  positions  of  cards  in  a  pack 
by  little  shoves. — Tochange  the  position;  to  shift  ground; 
to  avoid  answering  fair  questions;  to  practise  shifts  to 
elude  detection;  to  equivocate;  to  prevaricate ;  to  quib¬ 
ble;  to  evade;  to  struggle ;  to  shift.  —  To  move  with  an 
irregular  gait. 

— n.  A  shovijig,  pushing,  or  jostling:  the  act  of  mixing 
and  throwing  into  confusion  by  change  of  places;  an 
evasion  ;  a  trick;  an  artifice. 

Shuf  fle-cap.  n.  A  play  at  which  money  is  shaken  in 
a  hat. 

Sliul  'fler.  n.  One  who  shuffles  or  prevaricates ;  one 
who  plays  tricks:  one  who  shuffles  cards. 

Sh uf  fling:.  «•  E  vasive;  as.  a  shuffling  answer. 

— n.  Act  of  one  who  shuffle*;  act  of  throwing  into  con¬ 
fusion  :  trick;  artifice;  evasion:  also. an  irregular  gait. 
Shiif  fliug-ly,  adv.  With  shuffling;  with  an  irregu¬ 
lar  gait  or  pace. 
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&hulls'burg',  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  twp 
of  Lafayette  co.,  15  in.  N.E.  of  Galena;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 
Shun.  c.  a.  [A.  S.  scunian ,  on  sewn  urn.]  To  fly  from, 
to  avoid;  to  eschew;  to  evade;  to  keep  clear  of;  not  to 
fall  on  or  come  in  coutact  with;  not  to  mix  or  associate 
with  ;  not  to  practise;  to  escape;  todecline;  to  neglect. 
— v.  n.  To  decline  ;  to  avoid  to  do  a  thing. 

KIiuii'Icks,  a.  Inevitable;  unavoidable. 

Shu  sail,  in  Xew  York ,  a  post-village  of  Washington 
co..  43  in.  N.N.E.  of  Albany. 

Shuster,  (sfwos'ter,)  a  city  c»f  Persia,  prov.  of  Khuzia- 
tan,  on  the  Karoou,  165  m.  S.W.  of  Ispahan,  and  50  ra 
E  S.E.  of  Slius  ;  Lat.  32°  N.,  Lon.  48°  59'  E. ;  pop.  15.000 
Shut,  r.  a  {imp.  and  pp.  shut.)  [Ger.  schiitzen,  to  sliel 
ter,  to  dam.  to  dike.]  To  close,  as  water,  so  as  to  hinder 
ingress  or  egress;  to  close  or  stop  up  for  defence  or  se¬ 
curity  ;  to  prohibit :  to  bar;  to  forbid  entrance  into ;  to 
preclude;  to  exclude;  to  close,  as  the  fingers;  to  con¬ 
tract. 

— r.  n.  To  close  itself ;  to  be  closed. 

— n.  A  close;  the  act  of  shutting.  —  A  small  door  or 
cover;  a  shutter. 

Shutes'bury,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-township  of 
Franklin  co.,  76  m.  N.W.  of  Boston  :  /  ")'  in  1870,  614. 
Shutter,  7*.  A  person  who  shuts  or  closes ;  also, a  close 
cover  for  a  window  or  aperture. 

Shut  tie,  7i.  [A.  S.  scyttel,  scyttds ,  a  bar,  bolt,  from 
sootan,  to  shoot,  dart,  cast.]  {Wearing.)  An  instru¬ 
ment  used  for  passing  or  shooting  the  thread  of  the  woof 
in  weaving  from  one  side  of  the  cloth  to  the  other,  he« 
tween  the  threads  of  the  warp. 

{Pounding  )  A  gate  or  stop  to  the  sow  or  trough  by 
which  the  melted  metal  is  let  out  into  the  mould. 

Worcester. 

Slmt'tle-eoek,  n.  A  wooden  cock  stuck  with  feathers, 
used  to  he  cast  or  driven  backwards  aud  forwards  by  a 
battledoor  in  play ;  also,  the  play  itself. 

Shut  tie- race,  n.  A  sort  of  shelf  in  a  weaver’s  loom. 
Shy.  a.  [Ger.  scheu;  It.  schi/o.]  That  shuns,  avoids,  or 
evades;  that  *s  fearful  of  near  approach;  keeping  at  a 
distance  through  caution  or  timidity;  shunning  ap¬ 
proach  ;  reserved ;  not  familiar;  coy;  avoiding  freedom 
of  intercourse;  cautious;  wary;  careful  to  avoid  com¬ 
mitting  one  s  self  or  adopting  measures;  suspicious; 
jealous. 

— r.  7i.  To  start  suddenly  aside.  a6  a  horse. 

— n.  The  starting  suddenly  aside  of  a  horse. 

— v.  a.  To  throw, as  a  flat  stone  or  a  shell,  with  a  careless 
jerk ;  to  fling.  —  Wright. 

Siiyeune,  Shayenne,  or  Suienxe.  ( shc-ei /,)  in  Dakota , 
a  river  which  rises  in  the  N.W.  of  the  Territory,  and 
flows  into  the  Red  River  of  the  North  in  Stevens 
co.,  after  a  S.E.  course  of  300  m.  —  An  E.  co.,  bordering 
on  Minnesota :  area,  3,000  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Red  River  of 
the  North, and  Sbyenne  River.  Surface ,  undulating  ;  soil, 
productive.  —  A  village  of  Stevens  co.,  on  the  Sbyenne 
River,  near  its  mouth ;  Lat.  47°  6'  N.,  Lon  96°  50'  W. 
Shy  illy.  n.  Act  of  starting  aside,  as  of  a  horse, 
shyly,  adv.  In  a  shy  or  timid  manner ;  not  familiarly ; 

with  reserve;  ba.*difully :  coyly. 

Shy  ness,  7i.  Quality  of  being  shy;  fear  of  near  ap¬ 
proach  or  of  familiarity;  reserve  ;  cov  ness. 

Shy  Post,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Audrain  co.,  48  m. 
N.E.  of  Jefferson  city. 

Si,  7i.  ( Mus .)  The  French  and  Italian  name  for  the 
seventh  sound  added  by  Le  Maire,  a  Frenchman,  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  the  six  ancient 
notes,  id ,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  of  Guido.  It  corresponds  to 
our  B. 

Si  nk,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  which  flows  into 
the  sea  nearly  opposite  Malacca;  Lat.  1°  40' N.,  Lod. 
103°  E. 


Sial'og'Og:ue.  n.  [Gr.  siahm.  saliva,  ogogos.  a  leader  ] 
{Med.)  One  of  a  class  of  medicines  which  produce  an 
increased  flow  of  saliva.  Of  these  there  are  both  vege¬ 
table  and  mineral.  The  former  embrace  most  of  the 
pungent  plants,  particularly  sorrel,  tobacco,  pelletory 
root,  and  mezereun;  of  the  latter,  several  of  the  metals, 
when  taken  constitutionally,  especially  mercury.  The 
first  are  called  masticatories,  because  the  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  merely  chewing  the  article. 

Siali  lire,  77. /)/.'( Zoo7.) 

The  Corydalis  family, 
comprising  neurop- 
terous  insects,  which 
have  very  large  an¬ 
terior  wings.  They 
frequent  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  water,  and 
pass  their  larva  state 
in  that  element.  S<  me 
of  them  (Fig.  2358) 
are  of  very  large  size. 

Si  am,  (called  by  the 
Burmese  Yoodra,  or 
Yutha.)  An  extensive 
country  of  India-he- 
yond-tlie-  brahmapoo¬ 
tra,  comprising,  with 
its  dependent  states, 
most  of  the  central 
and  S.  pans  of  that 
peninsula  ;  extending 
between  the  6th  and 
20th  degrees  of  Lat., 
and  the  98th  and  105th 
of  E.  Lon.;  having  N  Fig. 

the  Laos  country.  E.  horned  corydalis.  (  C.  com uta.) 
the  empire  of  Cochin-  (Half  size.) 

China.W.  the  Burmese 

empire,  the  British  provs.  jf  Tenasserim  and  the  Indiau 
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Ocean  and  S  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Area,  abt.  190,000  sq.| 
m.  The  country  consists  in  chief  of  mountains,  swamps, 
and  jungles.  a  very  small  portion  being  in  a  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Koinbooree, 
Menati,  and  the  Bang-I’a-Koiig,  all  running  south,  and 
their  numerous  tributaries.  The  wild  animals  of  Siam 
include  monkeys  of  many  varieties,  antelopes,  buffaloes, 
tigers,  leopards,  rhinoceroses,  elephants,  bears,  and  wild 
boars.  The  vegetable  products  are  ugar.  tobacco,  pepper, 
cotton,  coffee,  sago,  and  immense  quantities  of  rice,  w  hich 
may  he  regarded  as  the  staple  of  thecountry.  Immense 
forests  of  teak  and  other  hard  timber  grow  in  all  parts, 
while  the  value  of  sandal-,  sapan-,  rose-wood,  and  other 
fancy  trees  obtained  here,  is  very  great.  Next  in  abun¬ 
dance  is  fruit,  which  is  yielded  in  greater  quantity  and 
of  richer  flavor  than  in  any  country  of  India.  The  min¬ 
eral  wealth  of  Siam  is  no  doubt  large,  but  it  has  never 
been  properly  worked.  Gold,  silver,  tin.  and  antimony 
are  the  principal  metals  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
The  number  of  gems,  or  precious  stones,  found,  however, 
is  very  large.  The  exports  are  the  metals  already 
named,  teak  and  fancy  woods,  ivory,  betel,  pepper,  wax, 
rattans,  diamonds  and  other  gems,  and  salt.  The  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  people  is  Buddhism,  and  the  government  a 
despotic  monarchy,  the  people  being  the  absolute  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  sovereign  —  so  completely  his  slaves  that, 
by  his  tyrannical  decree,  it  is  death  for  a  subject  even  to 
mention  the  king's  name  The  natives  are  of  the  Mon¬ 
golian  family,  and  remarkable  for  their  cleanliness, 
orderly  manners,  and  humanity,  hut  so  backward  in 
arts  and  manufactures,  that  they  can  neither  manufac¬ 
ture  cotton  like  the  Hindoos,  porcelain  like  the  Japanese, 
nor  silk  like  their  neighbors  of  China.  The  temples  of 
Siam  are  the  most  magnificent  in  India.and  the  language 
employed  in  tludr  religion  is  distinct  from  that  of  common 
life.  Music  and  poetry  form  the  ruling  passions  of  the 
Siamese:  but  instrumental  music  is  always  valued 
solely  in  proportion  to  the  loudness  of  the  noise  pro¬ 
duced.  Their  tragedies  generally  represent  extravagant 
fables;  but  their  comic  writers  indulge  in  a  pointed; 
ridicule  against  the  reigning  manners,  and  often  against 
persons  in  power,  who  choose  to  wink  at  these  liberties.  I 
Dancing  and  wrestling  form  also  common  public  exhi¬ 
bitions.  and  tiieir  puppet-shows  are  carried  to  greater  | 
perfection  than  any  in  Europe.  The  annals  of  the 


Fig.  2^59. —  FORMER  AUDIENCE  OF  A  SUPERIOR. 
Siamese  begin  about  five  centuries  B.  c.  But  nothing 
authentic  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  country  till 
1350.  in  which  year  Ayuthia,  the  former  capital,  was 
founded.  Cambodia  was  first  conquered  in  1532,  and  in 
this  century  the  Siamese  dominion  extended  to  Singa¬ 
pore.  The  present  dynasty  ascended  the  throne  in  1782. 
There  have  been  numbers  of  Protestant  and  Catholic 
missionaries  in  S.  since  the  year  1828,  but  so  far  as  the 
Siamese  are  concerned,  their  labors  have  been  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  fruitless.  —  In  commerce,  Bangkok,  the 
cap  (q.  v  ),  once  ranked  second  only  to  Calcutta  and 
Canton,  but  all-grasping  monopolies,  exorbitant  duties, 
and  numberless  restrictions  had  well  nigh  stifled  pro¬ 
duction  and  banished  trade.  In  1855-56,  the  King,  Chao 
Pha  Mongkout  (d.  1*69),  concluded  new  treaties  with 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  France.  The  pur¬ 
chase  of  laud  is  now  allowed:  the  monopolies  and  ton¬ 
nage  duties  are  abolished.  The  results  of  this  enlarged 
policy  have  been  manifested  in  the  increase  of  American 
arrivals,  of  which  there  had  been  but  one  in  17  years, 
reached  54  in  1858,  an^  increasing  ever  since.  Slavery 
ceased  to  exist  after  1872;  and  since  May  8th,  1874,  the 
king  has  exercised  the  legislative  power  in  common  with 
a  supreme  council  of  state.  Estimated  pop.  6.000,000. 

Siam.  ii I  f*  of.)  a  large  hay  of  fhe  Indian  Ocean,  bet. 

I,at.  7°  and  14°  N.,  Lon  99°  and  105°  E. ;  having  E.  the 
kingdom  of  Camboja,  and  \V  the  peninsula  of  Malacca. 
Erf.  500  m.  long  and  300  broad. 

lia  inang,  n.  (Zudl.)  The  Hulobates  syndartylus .  a 
quadruiiia nous  animal  of  Sumatra,  inferior  to  theChim- 
pan  zee  and  Orang-outang,  both  in  structure  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  belonging  to  that  division  of  monkeys  called 
Gibbons. 

Siamese',  n.  sing,  and  pi.  A  native,  or  the  natives,  of 
Siam. 

Alamo,  or  Siao,  (se'amo,)  an  island  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  off  the  N.E  extremity  of  the  island  of  Cel¬ 
ebes.  It  is  35  m  in  circumference. 

Siam  pa.  a  state  of  S  E  Asia.  See  Tsiampa. 

Sia*co«'*ct.  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  at  the  S.E. 
extremity  of  Nantucket  Island. 

Siberia.  (si-beeFi-a,)  a  vast  exfent  of  the  Russian  Em¬ 
pire,  forming  the  whole  of  N.  Asia  bet.  Lat.  45°  aud  78° 


N  ,  Lon.  60°  E.  and  170°  W.,  having  N.  the  Arctic  Ocean, ! 
E  the  Sea  of  Kumtschatka  and  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  S. 1 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  China,  and  Independent  Tartary,  aud  i 
W.  Europeau  Russia.  See  Russia. 

Siberian.  n.  A  native  of  Siberia. 

Sib'i  lance,  n.  A  hissing  sound. 

Sib  i  la ut.  a.  [Lat.  sibilans.  from  sibilo,  to  hiss  ]  Hiss¬ 
ing;  making  a  hissing  sound.  S  is  called  a  sibilant 
letter. 

— n.  A  letter  uttered  with  a  hissing  of  the  voice,  as  s. 

Sibila  tion,  n.  The  act  of  hissing;  a  hissing  sound. 

Sibilous.a  Hissing:  sibilant. 

Sibley,  in  Minnesota .  a  S  co. ;  area,  600  sq.  m.  RivtrsA 
Minnesota,  aud  S.  Fork  of  Crow  River.  It  has  also  sev¬ 
eral  lake«.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  excellent.  Cap. 
Henderson.  Pt>p.  in  1870,  6,876. 

Sibley,  in  Missouri,  a  poet-village  of  Jackson  co.,  on  the 
Missouri  River,  16  m.  N.E  of  Independence. 

Sibyl,  7i.  [Lat.  and  Gr.  Sibylla.)  The  name  given  to 
certain  prophetic  women  said  to  have  lived  in  Greece 
and  Italy.  Some  authors  recount  as  many  as  ten  of 
them.  The  most  celebrated  was  the  Sibyl  of  Cumae. 
According  to  the  legend  (b.  c.  520)  —  “A  woman  of 
strange  appearance  presented  herself  to  King  Tarquin- 
ius  Superbus,  offering  him  nine  books  of  the  prophecies 
of  the  Sibyl  for  300  pieces  of  gold.  The  offer  was  con¬ 
temptuously  refused  ;  whereupon  the  prophetess  burned 
three  of  the  hooks,  and  offering  the  remainder  for  the 
same  price,  these  were  again  scornfully  refused.  The 
Sibyl  then  retired,  and  having  burned  three  other  books, 
again  returned,  asking  the  same  price  for  the  remaining 
three.  The  King,  much  amazed,  demanded  of  the  augurs 
what  he  should  do.  They  said  that  be  had  acted  un¬ 
wisely  in  refusing  them,  and  commanded  him  by  all 
means  to  purchase  the  remaining  books.  The  sacred 
volumes  were  put  into  a  stone  chest,  which  was  depos¬ 
ited  underground  in  the  Capitol,  and  two  persons,  call  ed 
the  guardians  of  the.  sacred  books,  were  appointed  in 
charge  of  them.”  The  number  was  afterwards  raised. 

Sib'ylline.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  sibyls;  uttered  or 
composed  by  sibyls ;  as,  the  sybillnie  books. 

Sie.  [Lat.]  Thus. 

Si'cartl,  Roch-Ambroise  Cucurron.  an  eminent  French 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  b.  1742,  near  Toulouse. 
On  the  death  of  the  Abbe  de  l'Epee.  in  1789,  the  Abbe  S 
was  called  to  Paris  to  succeed  him  in  the  direction  of 
the  establishment  there.  In  1792,  he  was  arrested 
amidst  his  scholars,  sent  to  prison,  and  was  in  immi¬ 
nent  danger  of  becoming  a  victim  in  the  ensuing  mas¬ 
sacres.  He,  however,  obtained  his  liberty,  and  in  1796 
took  part  in  compiling  the  Atinales  Oulh'Jiques.  for  which 
he  was  sentenced  to  transportation,  but  escaped.  When 
this  storm  passed  away,  he  resumed  his  situation  as 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  wrote  several  valu¬ 
able  works  relating  to  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes 
D.  1822. 

Sicasica,  ( se-ka-see'ka ,)  a  town  of  Bolivia,  57  m.  S.  of 
La  Paz. 

Sie'cative,  a.  [Lat.  sicco,  siccatus ,  to  dry.]  Causing 
to  dry. 

Siccity,  (sfAr'se-te,)  n.  [Fr.  sicciU.]  Dryness  ;  aridity ; 
want  of  moisture. 

Sicilian  Ves  per*,  (sis-il'ydn,)  7i.pl.  (Hist.)  Charles 
of  Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  IX..  King  of  France,  having 
seized  Sicily  by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  Pope  Alexander 
IV.,  the  natives  rose  against  the  French  the  day  after 
Easter,  March  30,  1282.  The  massacre  which  ensued 
commenced  at  Palermo,  extended  to  Messina  and  other 
parts  of  the  island,  and  is  known  in  history  as  the  Sicil-j 
ian  Vespers. 

Sicily,  (sis'e-le.)  an  island  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  largest  and  the  finest  i 
in  that  sea,  lying  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Italy,  from  | 
which  it  is  parted  by  the  narrow  Strait  of  Messina:  Lat.  I 
between  36°  30'  and  38°  15'  N.,  Lon.  between  12°  2U'and 
3S°  15'  E. ;  area,  10,500  sq.  ni  S.  is  of  an  irregularly  tri- 1 
angular  shape  (hence  its  ancient  Latin  name  of  Trin- 
acria  >,  And  is  180  m.  in  length  by  120  in  breadth,  A 
mountain-chain,  seemingly  a  continuation  of  the  Apen-, 
nines,  traverses  the  island  east  and  west,  throwing  off  : 
spurs,  from  one  of  which  in  the  east  rises  Mount  Etna.1 
the  loftiest  volcano  in  Europe,  having  a  culmination  of 
10.900  feet ;  neither  the  lakes  nor  the  rivers  are  <»f  any 
considerable  size  or  length.  The  plains  and  valleys 
which  compos**  the  greater  portion  of  the  island  are  re¬ 
markably  fertile,  and  yield  large  crops  of  maize,  wheat, 
rice,  pulse,  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  aud  abundance  of 
fruits;  the  silk  worm  is  largelj’  cultivated.  The  min¬ 
erals  are  marble,  iron,  copper,  stone,  agate,  jasper,  salt, 
and  coal,  while  of  sulphur  the  yield  i*  enormous. — above 
150  mines,  fiuding  constant  work  for  12.000  men.  The 
manufactures,  generally  unimportant,  are  silks,  hats, 
furniture,  skins,  cotton,  and  cutlery  ;  the  exports  com¬ 
prise  all  native  produce,  with  linseed,  manna,  rags,  and 
tanned  leather.  .S’,  is  divided  into  seven  provinces  — 
Palermo,  Messina,  Catania,  Girgenti,  Syracuse  or  Noto, 
Trapani,  and  Catanisetta.  —  The  Sicilians  are  of  mid¬ 
dle  stature.  well  made,  with  dark  eyes  and  •  oarse  black 
hair;  their  features  are  better  than  their  complexion  ; 
and  they  attain  maturity  and  begin  to  decline  earlier 
than  the  inhabitants  of  more  northern  regions.  They 
are  cheerful,  inquisitive,  and  fanciful,  with  a  redun-| 
dance  of  unmeaning  compliments,  showing  they  are  not ! 
so  deficient  in  natural  talents  as  in  their  due  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Their  delivery  is  vehement,  rapid,  full  of  action, 
and  their  gesticulation  violent :  the  latter  is  so  signifi¬ 
cant  as  almost  to  possess  the  powers  of  speech,  and  ani¬ 
mates  them  with  a  peculiar  vivacity,  bordering,  how¬ 
ever.  rather  on  conceit  than  wit.  on  iarce  than  hmnor. 
The  upper  classes  are  incorrigibly  indolent,  ami  fond  to 
excess  of  titles  and  other  marks  of  distinction.  This 
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love  of  ostentation  is  so  inveterate  that  the  poorer  mo¬ 
bility  and  gentry  are  penurious  to  an  extreme  in  their 
domestic  arrangements,  and  almost  6tarw  themselves 
to  be  able  to  appear  .abroad  in  the  evening  with  a  mean 
and  poverty-stricken  equipage.  The  peasantry  are  gen¬ 
erally  sober,  but 
passionate,  igno¬ 
rant,  credulous, 
and  superstitious. 

They  are.  how¬ 
ever,  bigots  rather 
than  fanatics,  and 
are  civil  and  kind 
to  such  heretical 
strangers  as  may 
be  thrown  in  their 
way.  There  is  a 
great  want  of  keep- 
ingandof  comfort, 
even  in  the  best 
houses;  and  in 
them,  and  every¬ 
where,  there  is  a 
lack  of  cleanli¬ 
ness. — S.  was  orig¬ 
inally  peopled  by 
thePhcenicians.by 
the  Greeks,  next 
by  the  Carthagin¬ 
ians.  and  then  by 
the  Romans.  The 
Saracens  in  the 
8th  century  subju¬ 
gated  the  island, 
and  some  centu¬ 
ries  later  the  Nor¬ 
wegians  made  in¬ 
roads  upon  its  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  final iy 
it  feil  under  the 
Norman  sway.  — 

From  this  time  S. 
became  the  prey  of  Spain,  France,  and  Austria,  till  the 
crown  was  united  to  that  of  Naples  under  the  title  of 
the  Two  Sicilies .  in  1734.  When  the  French  overran 
Italy  under  Bonaparte,  the  King  of  Naples,  being  driven 
from  his  throne,  took  shelter  in  this,  the  insular  por¬ 
tion  of  his  dominions,  where  lie  reigned  in  peace,  under 
British  protection,  till  the  final  peace  of  1815  placed  him 
once  more  in  bis  continental  chair  of  Naples.  The  rev¬ 
olution  in  Italy  began  by  Garibaldi  in  1860  soon  spread 
to  Sicily,  and  on  the  landing  of  that  patriot  the  whole 
island  rose  in  arms,  and  the  royal  troops  were  beaten  in 
every  engagement.  S.  in  a  few  months  was  free,  and 
when  Naples  acknowledged  Victor  Emanuel  as  its  sov¬ 
ereign.  under  ,  the  style  of  King  of  Italy,  the  Sicilian 
crown  was  laid  with  rejoicings  at  the  feet  of  that  sover¬ 
eign.  Pop.  (187 6) 2,736,545.  See  Italy,  Naples,  Sardinia. 

Sic  ily,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Highland  co.,  16  m. 
S.W.  of  Hillsborough. 

Sick,  a.  [A.  S.  smc.]  Suffering  from  a  complaint  of 
l«>dy  or  mind  ;  affected  with  disease  of  any  kind  ;  not 
in  health  :  not  well:  ill :  indisposed  :  affected  with  nau¬ 
sea  ;  disgusted  ;  inclined  to  vomit :  having  a  strong  dis¬ 
like  to;  tired;  weary  (followed  by  of);  indicating  a 
place  where  sickness  is. 

The  sick,  the  person  or  persons  affected  with  disease. 

Sick'-bcd,  n.  A  bed  to  which  one  is  confined  by  sick¬ 
ness. 

Sick '-brained,  a.  Having  a  disease  of  the  brain. 

Sick'cn.  v.  a.  To  make  sick;  to  disease;  to  make 
squeamish  ;  to  disgust. 

— r.  n.  To  become  sick;  to  fall  into  disease:  to  be  satiated; 
to  be  filled  to  nausea ;  to  become  disgusting  or  tedious; 
to  be  disgusted  ;  to  be  filled  with  aversion  or  abhor¬ 
rence;  to  become  weak  :  to  decay  ;  to  languish. 

Sick  cit i ii£f,  a.  Becoming  sick;  making  sick;  dis¬ 
gusting. 

Sick  cniiigly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  sicken. 

Sickish.  a.  [From  sick.)  Somewhat  sick  or  diseased  ; 
inclined  to  be  sick  ;  exciting  disgust;  nauseating. 

Sick  islily,  adv.  In  a  sickish  manner. 

Sick'isliiies*.  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  sickish. 

Sick  le,  n.  [A.  8.  si  cel.  sicol ;  Lat.  seculo,  from  seen,  to 
cut.j  (See  Section.)  An  instrument  for  cutting  grain  ; 
a  reaping-hook. 

Sick  led.  a.  Furnished  with  a  sickle. 

Sick  lied.  ;>  a.  Made  sick. 

Sick  line**,  n.  State  of  being  sickly :  state  of  being 
habitually  diseased  ;  state  of  producing  sickness  exten¬ 
sively;  disposition  to  generate  disease  extensively. 

Sick-list,  n.  See  List. 

Sick  ly,  a.  Affected  with  sickness:  not  healthy:  some¬ 
what  affected  with  disease,  or  habitually  indisposed  ; 
ailing;  infirm;  weakly;  feeble;  languid:  faint;  pro¬ 
ducing  disease  extensively:  marked  with  sickness; 
tending  to  produce  disease;  dimi»iisked  in  strengtn  or 
brightness 

— adv.  Not  in  health. 

Sick'ne**.  n.  State  of  being  sick  :  nausea  :  a  failure  of 
strength  under  a  sense  of  disgust  or  squeaniishness : 
state  of  being  diseased  ;  malady  ;  illness  ;  a  morbid  state 
of  the  body. 

Sick'-room.  n.  The  apartment  where  one  lies  ili. 

Sicu  liana.  (see- lool-ya 'na , )  a  seaport  of  S.  Italy,  in 
Sicily,  prov.  of  Girgenti,  18  m.  W.N.W.  of  Girgenti; 
pop.  6.000. 

Sicyoil.  ( sis'i-on ,)  (anc.  Sicyonin ,)  a  once  celebrated 
city  and  small  state  of  Greece,  situated  a  few  miles  S 
of  Corinth,  in  the  Morea.  .S’.  was  a  chief  s**at  *4  paint¬ 
ing  and  statuary  (tradition  asserting  that  the  lornier 
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was  invented  there),  it  having  given  its  name  to  a 
school  of  painting  which  included  among  its  disciples 
Pauiphilus  anti  Apelles,  both  natives  of  Sicyoo.  It  was 
also  the  native  city  of  Aratus  (7.  t\),  the  general  of  the 
Achaean  League.  There  exists  at  the  present  day  a  few 
remains  of  the  ancient  city,  as  well  as  of  the  more 
modern  buildings  erected  by  the  Homan  conquerors  of 
Greece,  near  which  stauds  a  small  modern  village  named 
Vasilika. 

Sid  a.  n.  ( Bot .)  An  extensive  genus  of  plants,  order 
Malvacese,  many  species  of  which  are  used  medicinally. 

Sid  dons,  Sarah,  an  English  actress,  b  at  Brecon, 
S.  Wales,  1755,  was  the  sister  of  John  and  Charles  Kem¬ 
ble.  At  the  age  of  18  she  married  a  young  actor  named 
Siddons.  Garrick  engaged  her  for  Drury  Laue  Theatre, 
where  she  made  her  debut,  in  1775;  but  Bhe  iucurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  English  “  Roscius,”  and  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  again  retire  to  the  provinces.  In  17*2  she 
again  appeared  at  Drury  Lane.  She  made  her  first 
appearance  in  her  celebrated  part  of  **  Lady  Macbeth”  in 
1785,  and  rapidly  became  the  leading  actress  of  the 
English  stage.  She  retired  from  the  stage  in  1S12;  but 
reappeared  on  some  subsequent  occasions,  for  benefits 
and  charities.  She  gave  readings  from  Shakspeare  and 
Milton  at  a  later  period,  and  appeared  before  Queen 
Charlotte  and  the  royal  family,  and  at  the  universities 
of  '  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  D.  1831. 

Siritfonsburg'.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
York  co.,  12  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Side,  ( sid ,)  n.  [A.  S.  side,  sidan.]  That  part  of  the 
body  on  which  one  usually  lies  or  reclines.  —  The  part 
of  an  animal  between  the  back  and  the  face  and  belly. — 
The  broad  and  long  part  or  surface  of  a  thing,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  end,  which  is  of  less  extent,  and 
may  be  a  point;  margin;  edge;  verge;  border;  the  ex¬ 
terior  line  of  any  thing,  considered  in  length:  theoutward 
part  between  the  top  and  bottom. — The  slope,  declivity, 
or  ascent,  as  of  a  hill  or  mountain. — One  part  of  a  thing 
or  its  superficies;  any  part  considered  in  respect  to  its 
direction  or  point  of  coinpass.  —  Party;  faction:  sect: 
any  man,  or  body  of  men,  considered  as  in  opposition  to 
another,  or  others.  — Any  part  beiug  in  opposition  or 
contradistinction  to  another. 

—a.  Being  <>n  the  side,  or  toward  the  side;  lateral;  ob¬ 
lique  ;  indirect. 

— r.  n.  To  take  the  same  side  with  another  ;  to  embrace 
the  opinions  of  one  party  or  engage  in  its  interest,  when 
opposed  to  another  part)' :  —  followed  by  with. 

Side  -board,  n.  A  kind  of  table  with  drawers,  Ac., 
placed  at  the  side  or  end  of  a  dining-room,  to  hold 
dining  utensils,  Ac. ;  a  buffet. 

Side'-bones,  n.  pi.  (Far.)  Enlargements  situated 
above  a  horse’s  heels,  resulting  from  the  conversion  into 
bone  of  the  elastic  lateral  cartilages.  They  occur  mostly 
in  heavy  draught  horses  with  upright  pasterns,  causing 
much  stiffness,  but.  unless  when  of  rapid  growth,  little 
lameness.  They  are  treated  at  first  by  cold  water  ap¬ 
plied  continually,  until  heat  and  tenderness  are  re¬ 
moved,  when  blistering  or  firing  must  be  resorted  to. 

Side  -box,  n.  A  box,  or  inclosed  seat,  on  the  side  of  a 
theatre. 

Sid  ed,  a.  Having  a  side  or  sides;  used  in  composi¬ 
tion  ;  as,  one-sided,  tunny-sided.  Ac. 

Side  ling,  ado.  Sidewise;  with  the  side  foremost: 
sloping. 

Side  tin?  Hill,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  mountain  range 
stretching  N.E.  and  S.W.  from  the  Juniata  River,  in 
Huntingdon  co..  to  the  Maryland  line.  S.  of  Bedford  co 

Sideling*  Hill  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  rises  in 
Bedford  co  ,  and  flows  into  the  Potomac  River  near 
Hancock,  in  Maryland. 

Side  long;,  a.  Being  along,  or  on  the  side;  lateral: 
oblique:  uot  directly  in  front;  as,  a  sidelong  glance. 

—*rdo.  On  the  side ;  laterally ;  obliquely ;  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  side. 

Side  -posts,  n.  pi.  (Cdrp.)  A  kind  of  truss-posts 
placed  in  pairs. 

Sid  oral.  Side'real,  a.  [Lat.  sidus,  a  constellation. J 
( Astrnn  )  A  term  used  in  order  to  distinguish  that 
which  has  reference  to  the  fixed  stars  from  that  which 
relates  to  the  sun.  inoon,  planets,  or  comets.  Thus  a  S. 
day  is  the  time  during  which  the  whole  body  of  fixed 
stars  appears  to  revolve  round  the  earth.  It  is  found 
by  observing  two  successive  passages  of  the  same  star 
over  the  meridian.  The  time  for  one  passage  to  an¬ 
other  consists  of  20  hours,  each  of  60  minutes,  of  60 
seconds  each.  Ac.  S.  time  is  not  suited  for  the  purposes 
of  every-day  life;  but  on  account  of  its  uniformity,  it  is 
very  useful  in  astronomical  observations. 

S.  system.  See  Supplement. 

Sid'erite.  n  [Gr.  ridero*.  iron.]  {Min.)  Sparry  iron- 
ore,  or  native  carbonate  of  iron. 

ftid'erititt,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Lami- 
acefe.  having  generally  flowers  of  a  ferruginous  color, 
whence  its  popular  name  of  Iron-wort. 

Siderography,  n  [Gr.  sideros.  iron  (or  steel),  and 
gr  tphein,  to  write.]  The  art  or  practice  of  engraving  on 
steel. 

SidcroHcli  is  ol  i  to.  n  [Gr.  sideros,  and  schizein. 
to  cleave,  and  hl  tos,  stone.]  (Min.\  A  hydrate  silicate 
of  iron,  found  in  small  six-sided  Mark  prisms  in  Brazil. 

Sid'eroscope,  n.  [Gr.  sideros .  and  skopein,  to  view.]  An 

•  instrument  for  detecting  minute  degrees  of  magnetism 
in  substances  usually  supposed  to  he  non-niagnetic  — 
the  name  having  reference  to  the  hypothesis  that  the 
traces  of  magnetism  so  detected  are  due  to  the  presence 
of  atoms  of  iron. 

Siderox'ylou,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Sapotacett.  The  name  of  Iron-wood  is  often  given  to 
$.  inerme,  a  species  native  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on 
account  of  the  weight  and  hardness  of  its  wood. 
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Side  -saddle,  n.  A  saddle  for  a  woman’s  seat  on 

horseback. 

Side'-saddle-flower,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Sarraczniacejk. 

Sides  man.  n.  [Side  and  man.]  An  assistant  to  a 
church- warden.  —  One  who  takes  sides;  a  partisan  ;  a 
party-man. 

Side-table,  n.  A  table  to  be  placed  at  the  side  of  a  room. 

Side'-tak  i  11  g:. n.  A  taking  sides, oreugaging  in  a  party. 

Side-view.  n.  An  oblique  view  ;  a  side  look. 

Side  walk,  n.  A  walk  for  foot-passengers  by  the  side 
of  a  street  or  road  ;  a  foot-way;  a  trottoir. 

Side  ways,  Side  wise,  adv.  Toward  one  side;  in¬ 
clining. —  Laterally;  on  one  side. 

Side  w  i ml.  n.  A  wind  blowing  against  the  side,  or 
laterally  :  hence,  an  indirect  effort  or  means. 

Sid  i-Bcl-Ab  bes,  a  town  of  Algeria,  prov.  of  Oran, 
50  m.  S.  of  Oran  ;  pop.  6,500. 

Siding.  n.  The  attaching  of  one’s  self  to  a  gide  or 
party.  —  The  turn-out  or  place  of  passing  on  a  railway. 

Sidlaw.  or  Sudlaw  If  ills,  (sid' law,)  a  mountain 
range  of  Scotland,  extending  from  Kinnoul  Hill,  near 
Perth,  N.E.  to  Forfar,  at  which  place  is  the  summit  of 
Dunsinane,  1,400  ft.  high. 

Si  dle.r  .n.  Togo  or  move  side  foremost;  to  lie  on  the  side. 

Sul  month,  a  seaport-town  of  England,  co.  of  Devon, 
on  the  Sid,  13  m.  E.S.E.  of  Exeter  ;  pop.  3,500. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  ( sid'ne .)  an  English  statesman  and 
political  martyr,  was  the  son  of  Robert,  2d  Earl  of  Leices¬ 
ter.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War  by  his  opposition  to  Charles  L;  became  a 
colonel  in  the  Parliament  army,  and  avowed  himself  a 
republican.  When  Cromwell  assumed  the  title  of  Pro¬ 
tector,  Sidney  retired  into  private  life.  In  1683  he  was 
apprehended  on  a  charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  Rye- 
house  plot,  tried  before  Judge  Jefferies,  most  illegally 
sentenced  to  death,  and  executed. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  an  English  poet.  b.  1554,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Oxford.  In  1576,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Vienna,  where  he  formed  an  alliance  of  the  Protestant 
States  of  Europe  against  Spain.  On  his  return  he  be¬ 
came  a  brilliant  ornament  of  Elizabeth's  court,  and 
wrote  the  celebrated  pastoral,  Arcadia.  In  1585,  he 
was  appointed  general  in  the  expedition  against  the 
Netherlands,  where  he  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Zut- 
phen,  same  year. 

Sid  ney,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Champaign  co.,  4S  m.  N.E.  of  Decatur. 

Sidney,  in  Indiana ,  a  post- village  of  Fulton  co.,  30  m. 
N.E.  of  Logansport.  —  A  village  of  Marshall  co.,  115  m. 
N.  of  Indianapolis. 

Sidney,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.,  cap.  of  Fremont 
co.,  12  m.  E  N.E.  of  Nebraska  City  ;  pop.  in  1869,  2,104. 

Sidney,  in  Maine .  a  post-township  of  Kennebec,  on  the 
Kennebec,  N.  of  Augusta;  pop.  in  1870,  1,471. 

Sidney,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Montcalm  co., 
35  m.  N.E.  of  Grand  Rapids;  pop.  abt.  300. 

Sidney,  in  Missouri,  a  poet- village  of  Ralls  co.,  15  m. 
W  S.W.  of  Hannibal. 

Sidney,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  nunterdon  co., 
11  ni.  N.W.  of  Flemington. 

Sidney,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Delaware  co.,  24  m.  N.W.  of  Delhi ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,597. 

Sidney,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Shelby  co.,  72 
ni.  N.W.  of  Columbus;  pop.  in  1865,  abt.  4,000. 

Sidney,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Augusta  co.,  11  m.  N. 
N.E.  of  Staunton. 

Sid  ney  Plains,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Dela¬ 
ware  co.,  100  m.  W.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Si  don,  a  town  of  Palestine.  See  Saida. 

Si  dra,  Gulf  of. >  the  principal  inlet  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  between  Lat.  3o° 
and  33°  N-,  Lon.  15°  and  21°  E. 

Sie  bengebirge.  [Ger.,  the  seven  mountains.]  A  col¬ 
lection  of  conical  heights  iu  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  about  22  miles  above  Cologne. 
The  highest  of  the  peaks  is  the  Lbwenkopf,  or  Lbwen- 
berg,  1,560  feet  high  ;  but  the  most  famous  is  the  Drach- 
en  fels,  q.  v. 

Siedlec,  ( serd'lek.)  a  town  of  Poland,  55  m.  E.S.E.  of 
Warsaw ;  pop.  5-500. 

Sieg,  (seeg,)  a  river  of  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Westphalia, 
rising  10  m.  N.E.  of  Siegen,  after  a  W.  course  of  80 
m.  joins  the  Rhine  2  m.  N.  of  Bonn. 

Sioge,  ( sej' .)  n.  [Fr.  siege,  from  l*at.  sedes,  a  seat.  See 
Seat.]  (Mil. )  The  seating,  or  setting,  of  an  army  around 
or  before  a  fortified  place  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
it  to  surrender,  or  the  surrounding  or  investing  of  a 
place  by  an  army,  and  approaching  it  by  passages  and 
advanced  works,  which  cover  the  besiegers  from  the 
enemy’s  fire. 

—  Any  continued  endeavor  to  gain  possession. 

Siegen.  Ludwig  von.  ( se-gm ,)  the  inventor  of  mezzo¬ 
tint-engraving.  b.  at  Utrecht,  1609;  D.  abt.  1676. 

Sie'gen.  a  town  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  on  the  Sieg. 
3s  m.  S.S.W.  of  Arnsherg.  Manuf.  Woollens,  cottons, 
leather,  and  iron-  and  steel-wares.  Pop.  7,000. 

.Sienna,  or  Siena,  (se-cn’na,)  a  city  of  Italy,  prov.  of 
Sienna.  30  m.  S  E  of  Florence:  Lat.  43°  22/  N..  Lon.  11° 
10'  E  It  is  situated  on  three  eminences  on  the  high 
road  to  Rome  from  Florence,  and  has  a  circuit  of  nearly 
five  miles.  The  city  abounds  in  superb  churches,  mag¬ 
nificent  palaces,  and  fine  public  monuments.  It  ha*  n 
university,  clerical  seminary,  and  several  charities.  The 
city  is  noted  for  the  purity  with  which  the  Italian  lan¬ 
guage  is  spoken.  Pop.  27.615. 

Sienna  E>irth.  See  Terra  di  Sienna. 

Sion  lie,  (se-en.)  a  river  of  France,  dept,  of  Manche. 
which,  after  a  W  course  of  40  m..  flows  into  the  Atlautic 
7  m  S  W.  of  Con  ranees. 

Sien  nese.  n.  1  Ceng.)  A  native  of  Sienna. 

Sierra,  (se-ePra,)  n.  [Sp.,  from  Lat.  serra ,  a  saw.] 
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(Geog.)  A  term,  signifying  a  chain  of  hills,  and  prefixet 
to  the  names  of  several  mountain  ranges  in  Spaiu,  and 
countries  discovered  or  colonized  by  the  Spaniards. 

Sier'ra.  in  California,  a  N.E.  co..  bordering  on  Nevada; 
area ,  1,100  sq.  in.  Rivers.  N.  and  Middle  Yuba  rivers, 
and  Cafion,  Kanaka.  Sierra,  and  Oregon  creeks.  Sur¬ 
face,  mountainous,  the  Dowuieville  Buttes  near  the 
centre  beiug  al»out  8,800  ff-  high.  Min.  Gold  and  gran¬ 
ite.  Cap.  Dowuieville.  Pop.  in  1870,  5,337. 

Sierra  Ararat,  (a-ka-ri'.)  a  mountain  range  of  S. 
America,  forming  a  part  of  the  boundary  between  Brazil 
and  Guiana,  between  the  Equator  and  Lat.  2°  N.t  Lon. 
57°  and  59°  W. 

Sierra  de  la  Platte.  (* platt ,)  a  mountain  range  in 
the  S.E.  of  Utah  Territory,  abt.  Lat.  38°  N.,  Lon.  bet. 
108°  and  110°  W. 

Sierra  de  la  Vinda.  (-veen'da.)  the  W.  mountain 
range  of  the  Andes,  in  Peru,  between  Lima  and  the  ta¬ 
ble-laud  of  Pasco,  crossed  by  two  passes,  abt.  15,000  ft. 
above  the  sea. 

Sierra  l#eone,  (-le one',  or  lai-o-naV.)  a  small  British 
colony  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  consisting  of  a  penin¬ 
sula,  18  m.  long  and  12  broad,  on  the  coast  of  Senegam- 
bia.  It  consists  generally  of  one  vast,  almost  impene¬ 
trable  forest,  only  particular  spots  of  which  have  been 
cleared  and  cultivated;  Lat.  of  Cape  Sierra  I/eon e.  8° 
30'  N.,  Lon.  13°  18'  W.  Sierra  Leone  was  purchased  by 
Great  Britain  in  1787  from  the  native  chiefs,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  settlement  for  liberated  negroes,  and  to  aid 
in  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  Cap.  Free  Town. 
Pop.  41.806,  mostly  negroes. 

Sierra  Ma  dre.  a  name  given  to  central  portions  of 
the  great  chain  of  Cordilleras  or  Rocky  Mountains  in 
Mexico,  from  Lat.  19°  to  25°  N..  and  in  New  Mexico,  to 
the  great  western  range,  from  Lat.  34°  to  3S°  N.  These 
ranges  contain  some  of  the  richest  silver-mines  iu  the 
world. 

Sierra  More  na,  in  Spain.  See  Morena. 

Sierra  Fiorina,  or  Brown  Mountains,  (- mo-ree'na ,) 
in  California,  extending  through  San  Francisco  and 
Santa  Clara  cos.,  the  highest  peak  of  which  is  3,000  ft. 

Sierra  Nfeva  da.  a  mountain  range  of  Spain,  in  An¬ 
dalusia,  60  ni.  long  and  25  in  breadth,  extending  from 
Padui,  12  m.  S.  of  Granada.  E.  to  the  prov.  of  Almeria. 
The  principal  peaks  are  Mulha^en  and  Yaleta  :  the  for¬ 
mer  of  which  is  11,678  ft.  high,  and  the  latter  11,387  ft. 

Sierra  Nevada,  in  California,  a  mountain  range, 
stretching  N.  from  the  Coast  Mountains  in  Los  Angeles 
co.  to  the  Cascade  Range  in  Oregon.  Its  highest  sum¬ 
mit  is  16.000  ft. 

Sierra  Paearai'ma,  in  S.  America  See  Mount  Pa* 

CARAIMA. 

Sierra  Pari  ma,  in  Venezuela.  SeeP\RiMv  (Sierra). 

Sierra  Soledad'.  a  mountain  range  in  the  S.  of  New 
Mexico,  betweeu  Lat.  32°  and  34°  N  .  Lon.  106°  30'  W. 

Sierra  Valley,  or  Sierra  City,  in  California,  a  post- 
vill.  of  Sierra  co  ,  30  m.  E.  of  Downieville:  pop.  abt.  400. 

Sies  ta,  n.  [Sp  J  The  name  given  to  the  practice  in¬ 
dulged  in  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  inhabitants  of  hot 
climates  generally,  of  sleeping  two  or  three  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  the  heat  is  too  oppressive  to 
admit  of  their  going  from  home. 

Sieve,  (sir,)  n.  [A.  S.  rife,  syfeJ]  A  vessel  or  utensil  for 
separating  flour  from  bran,  or  the  smaller  particles  of 
any  substance  from  the  larger. 

Sieye*.  Count  Emanuel  Joseph,  commonly  called  the 
Abb£  Sieves,  a  French  political  philosopher  and  Consul 
of  France.  B.  at  Frejus,  1748,  gave,  by  his  pamphlets,  a 
great  impetus  to  the  French  Revolution,  and  by  his 
councils  brought  the  National  Assembly  into  existence. 
He  was  carried  along  by  the  torrent,  the  sluices  of 
which  he  had  opened,  vainly  endeavoring  to  control  it, 
and  failing,  retired  for  a  time  during  the  Reign  of  Ter¬ 
ror.  He.  however,  voted  for  the  King's  death,  took  part 
in  the  18th  Brumaire,  and  was  elected  Consul  along  with 
Napoleon  and  bucos.  He  soon  resigned  this  office,  and 
retired  on  a  pension  and  an  estate  At  the  Restoration 
he  left  France,  but  returned  as  a  private  citizen  in  1830. 
He  was  author  of  several  political  brochures.  D.  1836. 

Sift',  r  a.  [A.  S.  siftan.)  To  separate  ;  to  part ;  to  sepa¬ 
rate  by  shaking  or  agitating  ;  to  separate  by  a  sieve,  as 
the  fine  parts  of  a  snbstance  from  the  coarse,  as  flour 
from  bran  ;  to  examine  miuutely  or  critically  ;  to  scruti¬ 
nize  :  to  try ;  to  discuss. 

Sift  ed,  a.  Separated  by  a  sieve;  purified  from  the 
coarser  parts:  critically  examined. 

Sift  er,  n.  One  who  sifts:  that  which  sifts;  a  sieve. 

Sig,  n.  Urine.  (Local  Amer. ;  prov.  Eng.) 

Sigebert,  ( sig'bert ,)  two  king^of  France,  the  first  born 
about  535.  was  the  third  son  of  Clothaire  I.,  King  of  the 
Franks,  whojn  he  succeeded  as  King  of  Anstrasia,  01 
Metz.  561.  He  was  assassinated  at  Vitry,  at  the  instance 
of  Fredegonde.  mistress  of  his  rival,  Cliilderic,  575  — 
The  second  of  the  name,  son  of  Dagobert  I.,  succeeded  to 
the  kingdom  of  Anstrasia  638,  d  656. 

Sigel.  Frvnz.  a  Major  Gen.  of  Volunteers.  U  S  armv,  b. 
at  Zinsheim,  Baden, in  1824.  was  ediicat*-d  at  the  military 
school  of  CarNrnhe,  and  became  Adjutant-Gen.  of  the 
army  of  Baden  iu  1847,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1848, 
becoming  Minister  of  War  under  the  Republican  Revolu¬ 
tionary  government  of  Biden  organized  in  that  year. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Revolutionists  under  Mieros- 
lawski.  by  the  Prussians,  at  Waghausel  and  Ettlingen, 
N.  took  command  and  retreated  within  the  fortress 
of  Kastadt.  which,  being  taken  soon  after,  and  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  overthrown,  S.  fled  into  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  thence  to  th^  U.  S  in  1850,  obtaining  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  teacher  in  New  York  city,  and  afterwards,  in 
1858.  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war 
in  1861.  S.  became  colonel  of  the  3d  Mo.  Volunteers, 
under  Gen.  Lyon;  was  sent  with  1,200  men  to  tne  S.W 
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of  Missouri,  when*,  being  attacked  by  a  superior  force 
of  C<>n federates,  be  effected  a  masterly  retreat ;  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Wilson’s  Creek,  where,  on  the  death 
of  Gen.  Lv»>n,  he  directed  the  retreat  of  the  Union  army 
to  Kolia;  after  which  he  was  appointed  brigadier-gen¬ 
eral,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge.  Becoming 
dissatisfied  with  Gen.  Halleck,  who  commanded  the 
dept.,  he  resigned  in  May.  186-',  but  his  resignation  not 
being  accepted,  he  was  promoted  to  major-general,  and 
appointed  to  a  command  in  Virginia.  where  he  served 
under  Geus.  Fremont  and  Pope,  participating  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

(*f,)  v.  n.  [A.  S.  sican  ;  Du.  zuchUn  ;  Ger  seufzm ; 
Sansk.  svang,  to  move  ones  self.]  To  suck  in  or  inhale  a 
larger  quantity  of  air  than  usual,  and  immediately  ex¬ 
pel  it;  to  suffer  a  single  deep  respiration  ;  to  inhale  and 
expire  a  long  breath  audibly,  as  from  grief —  To  grieve; 
to  mourn  ;  to  lament. —  To  titter  a  souud  like  sighing. 

— r.  a.  To  lament;  to  mourn. 

— n.  ( Physiol.)  A  deep  inspiration,  in  which  a  more  than 
usual  volume  of  air  is  slowly  inspired:  it  is  an  action, 
as  is  well  known,  often  produced  by  strong  mental  affec¬ 
tions,  but  the  want  of  such  inspiration  is  also  often  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  feebleness  or  imperfection  of  the  uormal 
action  of  the  respiratory  functions.  According  to  a 
popular  belief,  not  yet  wholly  exploded,  a  person  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  lose  a  drop  of  blood  with  every  sigh.  >haks- 
peare  alludes  to  this  fallacy  when  he  makes  one  of  his 
characters  talk  about  “  blood  drinking  sighs.”  That 
the  habit  of  giving  way  to  this  st  »te  of  melancholy  is 
hurtful,  by  imperfectly  inflating  the  lungs,  is  undoubted ; 
but  as  regards  the  loss  of  blood  at  every  sigh,  the  idea  is 
preposterous. 

High-born,  a.  Mournful;  sorrowful. 

High  er,  (*»'«/*,)  n.  A  person  who  sighs. 

Si^  li  in«.  n.  The  act  of  one  who  sighs. 

Si”  h  iii”ly,  adv.  With  sighing. 

fci”ht.  (sit.)  n.  [A.  S.  gesiht ,  fr»m  s*6n,  gesefin,  to  see; 
Ger.  sehen.]  Act  of  seeing;  perception  of  olyects  by  the 
eye;  view. — Faculty  of  vistou,  or  perceiving  objects  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  eyes.  (See  below.  £  Physiol.)  — 
Open  view;  the  state  of  admitting  unobstructed  vision  ; 
a  being  within  the  limits  of  vision.  —  Notice  from  see¬ 
ing;  knowledge.  —  The  organ  of  seeing;  the  eye.  (R.) 
— A  small  aperture  through  which  objects  are  to  be 
seen  ;  as,  the  sights  of  a  quadrant.  —  That  which  is  be¬ 
held  ;  show  ;  spt-ctacle;  exhibition. —  A  small  piece  of 
metal  fixed  on  the  muzzle  of  a  musket,  Ac.,  to  aid  the 
eye  in  taking  aim. —  A  large  quantity  or  number;  as,  a 
sight  of  people.  (Cdloq.) 

<  P'tysinl.  I  One  of  the  five  human  senses,  having  for  its 
organ  the  Eye,  7.  r.  In  this  organ,  then,  we  have  the 
retina,  an  expansion  of  the  optic  uerve,  to  receive  and 
transmit  to  the  brain  the  impressions  of  light ;  certain 
refracting  media  for  so  disposing  the  rays  of  light  tra¬ 
versing  them  as  to  throwa  correct  image  of  an  external 
body  on  the  retina;  ami  a  contracting  diaphragm,  with 
central  apertures  for  regulating  the  quantity  of  light 
admitted  into  the  eye.  When  the  eye  is  directed  to  any 
object,  an  image  of  that  object  is  depicted  on  the  back 
of  the  eye  by  means  of  the  rays  of  light  entering  the 
pupil,  and  duly  refracted  by  the  different  humors.  The 
image,  which  is  inverted,  produces,  somehow,  an  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  retina  with  the  as?«htance  of  the 
choroid  coat,  and  this  impression  passes  inwards  to  the 
nervous  centres,  whence  the  optic  nerve  takes  its  rise. 
No  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fact  that  we  see  objects  erect  the  images 
of  which  are  presented  to  11s  inverted  on  the  retina. 
According  to  Muller,  the  mind  really  perceives  the  ob¬ 
jects  inverted  ;  but  as  this  inversion  is  uniform,  it  is  not 
perceived.  The  subject  of  binocular  vision,  or  that  with 
two  eyes  we  only  perceive  one  object,  was  long  a  per¬ 
plexing  subject  to  philosophers,  until  it  was  satisfac¬ 
torily  explained  by  means  of  that  now  well-known  in¬ 
strument  the  stereoscop*.  The  power  of  adapting  the 
eye  to  vision  at  different  distances  has  received  the  most 
varied  explanations:  but  theopiuiou  now  generally  en¬ 
tertained  is  that  it  depends  mainly  <»n  some  alteration, 
either  in  position  or  form,  which  takes  place  in  the 
crystalline  lens.  Some  persons  possess  this  power  of 
adaptation  in  a  very  slight  degree,  and  thus  labor  under 
defective  vision,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  the  per¬ 
son  in  the  one  case  only  seeing  distinctly  those  objects 
which  are  near,  in  the  other,  only  such  as  are  distant. 
yen r -sightedness  is  caused  by  anything  — such  as  undue 
convexity  of  the  cornea —  which  increases  the  refract¬ 
ing  power  of  the  eye,  and  so  causes  the  image  of  an  ob¬ 
ject  to  be  formed  at  a  point  anterior  to  the  retina,  and 
is  remedied  by  the  use  of  concave  glasses.  Long-sight¬ 
edness.  on  the  other  hand,  is  owing  to  conditions  the  re¬ 
verse  of  this,  ami  is  remedied  by  the  use  of  convex 
glasses,  which  diminish  the  focal  distance  of  an  image 
formed  in  the  eye.  In  order  to  distinctness  of  vision, 
the  following  conditions  are  necessary:  1,  A  sufficiency 
of  light  or  illumination  in  the  object  viewed;  2,  the 
formation  of  the  image  exactly  on  the  retina,  and  not 
either  before  or  behind:  and  3,  the  minute  size  of  the 
ultimate  divisions  of  the  retina  capable  of  independent 
sensation.  The  great  superiority  of  the  eye  as  a  me¬ 
dium  for  perceiving  the  outer  world,  lies  in  this  power 
of  independent  sensibility  to  minute  points.  We  judge 
of  the  motion  of  an  object  partly  from  the  motion  of  its 
image  over  the  surface  of  the  retina,  and  partly  from 
the  motion  of  our  eyes  following  it;  and  of  the  form  of 
bodies,  partly  from  the  mere  sensation,  and  partly  from 
the  association  of  ideas.  There  is  none  of  the  senses 
capable  of  affording  so  large  an  amount  of  instruction 
and  delight  as  the  eye;  none  in  which  the  judgment  has 
to  play  so  important  a  part;  and  none  so  susceptible  of 
education. 


(Law.)  Presentment.  —  Bills  of  exchange  are  fre¬ 
quently  drawn  payable  at  sight  (i.  e.  on  presentation), 
or  a  certain  number  of  days  after  sight.  In  the  last  case, 
the  time  begius  to  run  from  the  period  of  presentment 
and  acceptance.  Sight  draft  and  Sight  bill  are  bills  pay¬ 
able  at  sight. — Bouvier. 

To  take  sight.  To  take  aim  at. —  Field  of  sight.  The 
circular  space  within  which  objects  are  visible  through 
a  properly  adjusted  microscope  or  telescope. —  Worcester. 

— r.  a.  To  come  in  sight  or  view  of ;  to  obtain  a  view  of, 
as  land. —  To  look  at  through  an  aperture  or  sight. 

— To  give  a  proper  direction  or  elevation  to  fire-arms  or 
artillery  by  means  of  a  sight. 

— v.  n.  To  obtain  a  view  of  anything. — To  take  sight,  or  aim. 

Sight  ed,  a.  Having  sight,  or  seeing  in  a  particular 
manner;  as,  near -sighted. 

Si^ht'Iess,  a.  Wanting  sight;  blind  ;  that  caunot  be 
seen;  invisible. 

Si&lit'Iessly,  adv.  In  a  sightless  mauner. 

Si;*  lit  'I  ess  11  ess,  n.  Want  of  sight. 

Sightliness,  w.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  sightly. 

Higllt'ly,  a.  I’ leasing  to  the  sight  or  eye;  striking  to 
the  eye  or  view. —  Open  to  the  view;  that  may  be  seen 
from  a  distance. 

Si”  ht  -seeing,  a.  Eager  for  novelties,  or  for  seeing 
sights. 

— n.  Act  of  seeing  sights  or  novelties. 

Sighl'-seer,  n.  A  person  eager  for  seeing  sights,  or 
tor  novelties. 

Sir'll t '-shot,  n.  Reach  of  the  sight. 

Si^hls'mun,  n.  ( Mus .)  One  who  reads  or  6ings  music 
readily  at  first  sight — Moore. 

Si;*  il.  n.  [Lat.  sigillum ,  dim.  of  signum ,  a  sign.]  A 
signature. 

Si”  s  I  l:t  ria.  n.  pi.  [N.  Lat.  from  sigillum,  a  seal.]  (Pul) 
An  extinct  genus  of  fi»*>il  plants  found  in  the  coal  forma¬ 
tion.  They  are  represented  mainly  by  the  steins,  w  hich 
have  leaf-scars  like  seal  impressions;  whence  the  name 
of  the  genus. 

Si^isiliiin<r,  Ernperor  of  Germany,  and  King  of  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Bohemia,  was  second  son  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.,  and  was  b.  in  1366.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1378,  he  became  Margrave  of  Brandenburg, 
and  was  occupied  four  years  iu  visiting  his  states,  and 
receiving  their  homage.  He  married,  in  1386,  Maria, 
daughter  of  Ludwig  Louis.  King  of  Hungary,  and  w  as 
crowned  king  the  same  year.  He  soon  after  extended 
his  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  Wallacliia.  His  queen 
dying  in  1392,  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  Hungary  was 
contested  by  Ladislaus  V.,  King  of  Poland,  but  unsuc¬ 
cessfully ;  and  tbe  frequent  conspiracies  formed  against 
5.  by  thenoble8  made  him  suspicious  and  cruel.  Alarmed 
by  the  conquests  of  the  Turks,  lie  sought  aid  of  France 
and  England;  and  a  great  battle  was  fought  at  Nicop- 
olis  in  1396,  in  which  the  French,  under  the  Count  of 
Nevers,  were  defeated  and  almost  all  slain,  the  Hunga¬ 
rians  fled  without  fighting,  and  S  narrow  ly  escaped,  and 
led  a  wandering  life  for  eighteen  months.  In  1410  he 
was  chosen  emperor  by  one  party  of  the  electors,  Jobst, 
Marquis  of  Moravia,  being  chosen  by  another  party,  and 
Wenceslaus,  who  had  been  deposed,  still  retaining  the 
title  of  emperor.  At  the  same  period  there  were  also 
three  rival  popes.  But  the  death  of  Jobst  and  the  ac¬ 
quiescence  of  Wenceslaus  left  S.  without  a  rival  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
Nov.,  1414.  and  w-ent  thence  to  the  great  Council  of  Con¬ 
stance.  He  surrounded  the  town  with  his  troops,  and 
remained  master  of  its  gates  during  the  Council.  The 
Bohemian  reformer,  John  IIuss,  had  come  to  C  onstance 
under  a  safe-conduct  of  the  emperor;  but  he  was,  never¬ 
theless,  burnt,  as  was  also  his  disciple,  Jerome  of  Prague. 
S.  bad  a  conference  with  the  Pope,  Benedict  XIII.,  at 
Perpignan,  hoping  to  induce  him  to  resign  the  tiara,  but 
he  failed.  About  the  same  time  he  sold  Brandenburg 
to  Frederick  of  Houenzollern,  Burgrave  of  Kuril  berg; 
raised  Savoy  into  a  duchy  for  Amadeus  VIII.,  and  visited 
France  and  England.  He  professed  to  negotiate  a  peace 
between  Charles  VI.  and  Henry  V.,  but  perfidiously 
made  a  secret  alliance  w  ith  the  latter,  hoping  to  recover 
Arles.  By  the  death  of  his  brother,  WenceslnilS.  in  1419, 
he  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  and  the  Hussite 
war  began,  which  lasted  fifteen  years.  The  famous  Zisca 
defeated  S.  before  Prague  in  1420.  but  agreed  to  a  truce, 
and  S.  w’as  crowned  soon  after.  After  the  death  of  Zisca 
the  war  was  ably  carried  on  by  the  two  h*ad«*rs,  named 
Procopius.  In  1431,  &  was  crowned  King  of  Italy  at 
Milan :  and  iu  1433,  Emperor  of  Rome  by  Eugenios  IV. 
D.  1437. 

Si^issmind'  2.,  King  of  Poland,  called  The  Great ,  son 
of  Casimir  IV.,  u.  1466,  succeeded  his  brother.  Alexander, 
in  1507;  D.  1548.  —  Sigisxukd  II.,  surnamed  Augustus,  b. 
1520,  was  son  of  the  preceding,  and  succeeded  him  in 
1548;  D.  1572.  —  Sigismind  III.,  surnamed  De  Vasa.  B. 
1566,  was  son  of  John  III.,  King  of  Sweden,  and  of  Cath¬ 
arine,  the  daughter  of  Sigismund  I.  He  was  elected 
King  of  Poland  in  1587,  and  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
Sweden  in  1594.  Being  a  Catholic,  his  uncle.  Charles, 
Dukeof  Suderniania.  easily  undermined  his  authority  in 
Sweden,  and  he  lost  that  kingdom  in  1604.  In  1610,  he 
succeeded  in  placing  his  son.  Vladislaus,  on  the  throne 
of  Russia,  hut  was  afterwards  obliged  to  succumb,  and 
besides  that,  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Gustavus  Adol¬ 
phus.  D.  1632. 

Sijf'la,  n.pl.  [Lat]  In  printing  and  in  ancient  MSS., 
notes,  breviatures,  letters  used  for  words,  characters,  or 
shorthand. 

Sig'ma,  n.  The  Greek  letter  X,  <7,  s,  corresponding  to 
the  English  s. 

Sl^raari nsr'en,  a  town  of  Prussia,  about  30  m.  from 
Constance,  which,  till  1849,  was  the  cap.  of  Ilohenzol- 

t  lern-Sigiuaringen  ;  pop.  2,500. 
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Sig:'moi<l,  a.  [From  Gr.  sigma,  b.  and  eidos,  form.] 
(Anat.)  A  term  applied  to  the  valves  which  guard  the 
pulmonary  artery,  named  from  their  resemblance  to  a 
segment  of  a  circle. — Also  applied  to  a  part  of  the  large 
intestine — the  colon — where  it  forms  a  sort  of  double 
cur\e  in  the  pelvis,  called  the  sigmoid  jUxure  of  the 
colon. 

Sigmoidal,  a.  (Bat.)  Having  the  form  of  S. 

Si;;  11,  (sin,)  n.  [Fr.  signe  ;  Du.  sein ;  Ger.  zeichen  ;  Goth 
tail  ns  ;  Icel.  takn;  Lat.  signum.]  That  by  which  any¬ 
thing  is  known;  something  by  which  another  thing  is 
shown  or  represented  ;  a  mark;  a  note;  a  character.  — 
A  wonder;  a  miracle;  a  prodigy  ;  a  remarkable  trans¬ 
action,  eveut,  or  phenomenon.  —  Something  hung  or  set 
near  a  house,  or  over  a  door,  to  give  notice  of  the  ten¬ 
ant’s  occupalion,  or  what  is  made  or  sold  within. —  A 
memorial  or  monument;  something  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  a  thing.  —  A  note  or  token  giveu  without 
words. 

“  They  made  signs  to  his  father.”  —  Luke. 

— Visible  representation;  a  murk  of  distinction ;  cogni¬ 
zance. 

“Aloft  by  angels  borne,  his  sign  in  heaven.”  —  Milton. 

— Typical  representation;  a  symbol;  a  type. 

( Aslron.)  A  portion  of  the  ecliptic  or  zodiac,  contain* 
ing  thirty  degrees,  or  a  twellth  part  of  the  complete  cir¬ 
cle.  The  first  commences  at  the  point  of  the  equator 
through  which  the  sun  passes  at  the  time  of  the  vernal 
equinox  ;  and  they  are  counted  onwards,  proceeding 
from  west  to  east,  according  to  the  annual  course  of  the 
sun,  all  round  the  c  ircle.  The  names  of  the  tw  elve  signs, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  lollow  each  other,  with  the 
characters  by  which  they  are  indicated  on  globes,  and 
in  the  almanacs  and  books  of  astronomy,  are  as  follows : 
Aries  Taurus  Gemini  Q,  Cancer  q3>  Leo 
Virgo  TT£,  Libra  Scorpio  1T\,  Sagittarius  \  ,  Capri- 
cornus  YJ,  Aquarius  ££,  Pisces  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  above  are  also  the  names  of  the  twelve 
constellations  of  the  zodiac  ;  and  in  anc  ient  times  (more 
than  2C0  years  before  our  sera),  the  places  of  the  signs 
and  the  constellations  were  coincident :  but  owing  to  the 
motion  of  the  earth’s  equator,  by  which  the  equinoctial 
points  are  carried  backwards  on  the  ecliptic-  about  50  6'' 
annually,  the  intersections  of  the  ec  liptic  and  equator, 
and  consequently  the  commencement  of  the  signs,  now 
correspond  to  diflerent  stars,  the  first  point  ol  the  sign 
Aries  being  at  present  near  the  beginning  of  tbe  con¬ 
stellation  Pisces.  On  this  account  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  confound  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  w  hirh  are  fixed 
I  in  respect  of  tbe  equinoxes,  with  the  constellations, 
w  hich  are  movable  in  respect  of  those  points. 

(Algebra.)  A  symbol  indicating  an  operation  to  be 
performed,  or  a  relation  subsisting  between  two  quanti¬ 
ties.  Of  the  former  kind,  those  most  commonly  used  are, 
-j-  for  addition,  —  for  subtraction,  X  lor  multiplication,  -J- 
for  division,  \  for  the  square  root,  for  the  cube  root, 
ny  fur  the  nth  root,  Ac.  The  signs  denoting  relations 
are,  =  equal  to,  >  greater  than,  <7  less  than.  Ac. 

— v.  a.  To  mark  ;  to  represent  typically  :  to  denote;  to  sig¬ 
nify  ;  to  indicate  by  sign.  —  To  mark  with  characters, 
or  one’s  name. 

— v.  n.  To  communicate  intelligence  by  a  sign  or  signal. 
Si^na,  (se*n'ya.)  a  town  ot  N  Italy,  prov.  ol  Florence, 
8  111.  Iroin  Florence.  Munuf.  Straw  bonnets.  Pop .  5.500. 
Sig-'ital.  n.  [Ir  ;  L.  L;it.  signal*;  Lat.  signum.]  A 
sign  that  gives. or  is  intended  to  give,  notice,  or  to  com¬ 
municate  intelligence  or  orders,  or  the  notice  given. — 
At  sea,  signals  are  of  very  great  importance,  and  they 
j  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  ;  —  First,  those  which 
|  are  made  by  the  suund  of  any  particular  instrument, 
such  as  a  ti umpet,  horn,  or  fife;  and  to  these  may  be 
added  striking  tbe  bell  and  beating  the  drum.  Second, 
signals  made  by  displaying  pendants,  ensigns,  and  flags 
of  diflerent  colors,  or  by  low  ering  or  alteriug  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  sails.  Third,  signals  which  are  executed  by 
rockets  of  various  kinds,  by  firing  cannon  or  small 
arms,  by  artificial  fireworks,  or  by  lant«  ms.  Very  lew 
subjects  have  engaged  the  attention  of  nautical  men 
more  than  the  arrangement  of  signals.  They  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  important,  and  are  all  communicated  in  the 
instructions  sent  to  the  commander  of  every  ship  of  the 
fleet,  or  squadron,  before  putting  to  sea.  —  In  the  army, 
signals  are  generally  made  bv  the  firing  of  cannon  or 
the  sound  of  trumpet  Balloons,  rockets,  01  semaphores 
1  placed  from  distance  to  distance,  are  also  used.  —  The 
I  subject  of  railway  signals  is  one  of  great  importance  in 
‘  its  relation  to  tiie  saving  of  life  ami  property.  The 
most  valuable  of  these  are  the  signals  transmitted  by 
telegraph.  See  Signal  Service,  in  the  Supplement. 

1  — a.  Distinguished  from  what  is  ordinary  ;  eminent ;  re¬ 
markable;  memorable;  extraordinary;  notable;  con¬ 
spicuous.  . 

—r.  a.  To  mark  with  a  sign  ;  to  communicate  by  signals. 
Hig'nallzp,  r.  a.  To  make  signal ;  to  make  remarka¬ 
ble  or  eminent ;  to  render  distinguished  from  what  is 
common. 

Sig  nally,  adv.  Eminently  ;  remarkably;  memorably  ; 
in  a  distinguished  manner. 

Sigr'nalviient,  n.  The  act  of  giving  a  signal,  or  of 
communicating  by  signals;  the  act  of  signalizing;  — 
hence,  description  by  peculiar,  appropriate,  or  peculiar 
marks.  —  Webster. 

Sig  natory,  a.  Relating  to  a  seal ;  used  in  sealing. 
Si^'natiirV.  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  signo,  signatus.  See 
Mgn  ]  A  sign,  stamp,  or  mark  impressed ;  a  mark  for 
proof,  or  proof  drawn  from  marks:  a  sign-manual ;  the 
name  of  a  person  written  or  subscribed  by  himself  —  An 
external  mark  or  feature,  supposed  to  indicate  the  na¬ 
ture  and  characteristics  of  a  person.  Ac. 

(Bus.)  In  writing  music  in  auy  key  with  sharps  or 
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flat?,  the  sharps  and  flats  belonging  to  the  key.  instead'  by  a  vigorous  cannonading;  as,  to  silence  an  enemy's 
of  being  prefixed  to  each  note  as  required,  are  placed  batteries.  —  To  put  an  end  to;  to  cause  to  cease, 
together  immediately after  the  del  on  the*  •.»?  Si  lence,  mUrj.  B**sib*ut!  be  still!  —  S 

the  staff  to  which  they  belong :  and  this  collecrioa  of  Sile  ne,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Catch-fly, Campion. or  Fly-bane, 


sharps  or  flats  is  called  the  signature. 

(Print.)  A  letter  or  figure  at  the  bottom  of  the  first 
page  of  each  sheet,  to  denote  the  order  of  the  sheet,  and  to 
facilitate  the  arrangement  of  them  for  binding.  Brand*. 1 

Sigrn  -t>oar«I.  n.  A  board  on  which  a  person  sets  a 
notice  of  his  occupation,  or  of  articles  for  sale. —  Webster. 

Siam  cr,  n.  One  who  signs  or  subscribes  his  name. 

Sis:  net,  n.  [Fr.]  A  mark  ;  a  stamp :  a  seal.  —  I 
used  by  a  sovereign  in  sealing  his  private  letters  and 
grants. 

Significance.  Si^niricancy.  n.  [From  Lat. 
signiA»j>.  See  Sigxiky]  That  which  is  signified  ;  mean¬ 
ing;  import;  that  which  is  intended  to  be  expressed  : 
force:  energy:  power  of  impressing  the  mind;  import¬ 
ance;  moment:  consequence. 

Significant.  <i.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  significant.]  Signi¬ 
fying;  expressing  or  containing  signification  or  sen*e : 


a  genus  of  plants,  order  Caryophyllac*«,  with  a  tubular 
5-toothed  calyx ;  5  notched  or  bifid  petals,  which  ter¬ 
minate  in  a  narrow  claw  at  the  base,  spring  from  the 
stalk  of  the  germen.and  have  each  an  appendage  form¬ 
ing  a  corona  in  the  mouth  of  the  corolla;  10  stamens: 
3  styles;  the  capsule  3-cel  led.  6-toothed,  many-seeded. 
The  species  are  numerous,  mostly  natives  of  the  temper¬ 
ate  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  annual  and  per¬ 
ennial  plants;  about  a  dozen  of  them  natives  of  the  U. 
States,  and  others  frequent  in  our  flower-gardens. 

Si  lent,  a.  [Lat.  siUns.  from  silea,  to  be  silent.]  Making 
no  noise  or  sound;  still;  calm;  quiet;  not  speaking: 
mute:  dumb;  speechless;  habitually  speaking  little; 
taciturn;  not  inclined  to  much  talking;  not  loquacious. 
— Not  operative:  wanting  efficacy ;  not  mentioning;  not 
proclaiming;  not  acting:  not  transacting  business  in 


person.  — Not  pronounced;  having  no  sound,  as  a  letter, 
standing  as  asign  of  something  :  betokening  something:  Silently,  adr.  Without  speech  or  words;  without 
indicative;  expressive  or  representative  of  some  fact  n*»i>e ;  without  mention. 

or  event.  Si  lent  ness,  n.  State  of  being  silent:  stillness. 

Significantly,  adr.  With  signification  or  meaning:  Site  nos.  {Myth.)  The  foster-father  and  attendant  of 
with  force  of  expression.  Bacchus,  and  likewise  leader  of  the  satyrs.  He  was  rep- 

Significate,  n.  (Logic.)  One  of  the  several  things  resented  as  a  robust  old  man  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 

signified  by  a  common  term  —  Wh airly.  and  riding  on  an  ass,  with  a  can  in  his  hand,  lie  was  Sil  icate. 

Significa  tion,  n.  [Kr. ;  Lat.  signification  Act  of  invested  with  prophetic  powers,  and  hence  became  the  Sili  catevl 

signifying  or  making  known,  or  of  communicating  ideas  symbol  of  wisdom  hidden  beneath  a  rough  exterior, 

to  another  by  signs  or  by  words,  by  anything  that  is  Sile  sia,  n.  (Manuf.)  See  Supplement. 
ond^rstood.  particularly  by  words. — That  which  is  un-  Silesia,  a  prov.  of  Prussia,  having  N.  the  prov.  of  Posen, 
der>tood  to  be  intended  by  a  sign,  character,  mark,  ori  E.  Poland  and  Cracow,  S.  Austrian  Silesia,  Moravia,  and 

Bohemia,  and  W.  Saxony  and  Brandenburg ;  Lat.  be¬ 
tween  49°  40  and  52°  N..  Lon.  14°  25'  and  1*°  127  E. 

Area.  15,711  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  mountainous  on  the 
S.  and  S-W..  but  level  and  very  fertile  in  the  other 
parts.  Rivers.  The  Oder,  the  two  Neisses.  the  Bober. 

Malapane.  and  Bartsch.  Pro^i.  Corn,  flax,  hemp,  beet¬ 
root,  sugar,  tobacco,  timber,  and  madder.  Min.  Iron, 
lead.  zinc,  copper,  and  coal.  Manuf.  Linens,  cottons, 
woollen  cloth,  and  hardware.  Principal  towns.  Breslau, 


word.  —  Meaning ;  import :  sen>e. 

Significative,  a  [Fr.  sigmficatif.'  Betokening  or 
representing  by  an  external  sign:  having  signification 
or  meaning ;  expressive  of  a  certain  idea  or  thing. 

Sisnif  ioati  vely,  adv.  So  as  to  represent  or  express 
by  an  external  sign. 

Sign  if  icati  veness,  n.  Quality  of  being  significa¬ 
tive. 

Sisrnif  i  eat  or.  n.  One  who,  or  that  whi'h.  signifies. 

Siirnif  icatory,  n.  That  which  signifies  or  repre¬ 
sents. 

Sig”  nify.  r.  a.  [Fr.  signifier :  Lat  significo —  signum , 
a  sign,  and  facto,  to  make.]  To  make  known  either  by 
signs  or  words ;  to  express  or  declare  by  a  token  :  to  be¬ 
token  :  to  point  to;  to  make  known:  to  declare;  to 
proclaim;  to  intimate:  to  manifest.  —  To  mean:  to  de¬ 
note:  to  imply;  to  purport.  —  To  import;  to  weigh  ;  to 
have  consequence. 

— r.  n.  To  express  meaning  with  force. 

Sis-uior.  se*n’ynr%)  n.  See  Seignior. 

Siifii-nian  nal.  n.  [See  Mvnoal.]  One’s  own  name 
written  by  himself;  —  applied  particularly  to  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  a  sovereign  or  prince. 

Sigrnor.  <s*en’yrrr.)  n.  [Sp.  i tenor;  Lat.  senior,  elder  ]  I 
The  Italian  term  equivalent  to  the  English  Sir  or  Mr., 
the  French  Monsieur,  aud  the  German  Herr. 

Signora,  (sem-yfra,)  n.  The  Italian  term  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  Eugiish  Madame  or  Mrs. 

Signori na.  <**n-yo-re'  na,)  n .  The  Italian  term  an¬ 
swering  to  the  Eugiish  Miss. 

Sign  -po«l,  n.  A  p  st  ou  which  a  sign  hangs,  or  on 
which  papers  are  placed  to  give  public  notice  of  any¬ 
thing. 

Sigourney,  f sig-ur'ne ,)  in  loxca.  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Keokuk  co..  45  m.  S-W.  of  Iowa  City;  pop.  in  1869,918. 

Sfjriiciiz.i.  [ $*-gwain'thn j  anc.  S  jontium,)  a  town 
of  Spain.  75  m.  from  Madrid  ;  pop.  5.000. 

Si  kes  toil,  or  Sikestown.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of 
Scott  co..  26  m.  S.W.  of  Cairo.  Illinois. 

Sikhs,  seeks.)  n.  j-l.  [Corrupted  from  Sansk.  sithya, 
disciples.]  A  warlike  race  of  India,  who  commenced 
their  career  as  a  religious  sect,  adopting  a  kind  of  com¬ 
bination  of  the  Mohammedan  and  Hindoo  creeds.  Their 
dispositions  were  originally  mild,  abstracted,  and  al¬ 
most  philosophic:  but  persecution,  and  a  cruel  death 
inflict<*d  on  two  of  their  chiefs,  roused  them  into  fury, 
and  changed  them  into  a  race  of  desperate  warriors. 
While  the  Mogul  power,  however,  continued  in  its  vigor, 
they  could  avenge  their  wrongs  only  by  hasty  and  j 
stolen  ravages,  after  which  they  sought  the  recesses  of 
the  Northern  mountains.  The  seat  of  their  power  was 
principally  in  Lahore  or  the  Punjab.  They  attained  to 
their  highest  pitch  of  power  under  Rnnje^t  Singh,  at 


compounds  known  as  silicates.  These  are  very  abundant 
in  nature;  clay,  felspar,  mica,  hornblende,  and  a  large 
numt»er  of  other  common  minerals,  are  compounds  of 
this  description.  S.  may  be  obtained  pure  by  fusing 
oue  part  of  finely- powdered  quartz  or  sand  ;n  a  platinum 
crucible,  with  parts  of  a  mixture  in  equivalent  pro 
portions  of  the  carbonate  of  potash  and  soda,  the  min 
eral  being  added  to  the  fused  niaS*  from  time  to  time, 
until  the  whole  of  the  carlamic  acid  is  driven  off.  The 
fused  mass  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  dissolved  in  very 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  aud  filtered.  It  is  then  evapo¬ 
rated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  is  again  heated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  thrown  on  a  filter,  washed  with 
hot  water,  dried,  and  ignited.  In  this  state  it  forms  a 
finely-divided  gritty  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water 
and  acids,  with  the  exception  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  It 
may  l*e  precipitated  in  a  gelatinous  form  by  the  decom¬ 
position  of  fluoride  of  silica  by  water,  being  considerably 
soluble  in  that  liquid.  The  history  of  the  hydrate*  of  .S', 
is  somewhat  complicated.  The  industrial  applications 
of  S.  are  very  numerous.  Glass  and  pottery  are  com¬ 
pounds  of  .S’,  with  various  metallic  oxides.  It  is  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  metallurgical  operations,  as  a  flux  for 
effecting  the  decomposition  of  ores  by  the  formation  of 
alight  glassy  alag,  which  floats  on  the  top  of  the  molten 
metal,  carrying  with  it  the  impurities  contained  in  the 
mineral.  Firm.  SjO*. 

( Chem .)  See  Silica. 

(Chem.)  Impregnated  with  silica. 

Silic  ic  Acid.  n.  (Cti*m.)  See  Silica. 

SiliciFcrous.  a.  {Chem.)  Containing  silica. 

Sil  ic  ily,  v.  a.  (Chem.)  To  convert  into  silica,  or  to 
petrify  by  silica.  —  Dana. 

Sili  cion*.  Sili  ceous,  a.  (Chem.)  Belonging  to, 

resembling,  or  containing  silica. 

Sili  Cite.  n.  (Min.)  A  yellowish-white  Labradorite. 

Sili  ci  it  m.  n.lChem.)  The  former  name  of  Silicov.  g .  r. 

Sili  ciuretted  hydrogen,  n.  (Chem  )  See  Silica. 

Sil  icic.  Sil  icu  la,  n.  [From  Lat.  siliqua,  a  pod.] 
(Bat.)  A  short  silique,  the  length  of  which  is  not  more 
than  twice  its  breadth,  as  that  of  Shepherd’s-purse.  Ac. 

Gray. 


Liegnitz.  Glogau.  Gorlitz,  Niesse,  Glatz.  Pop.  3,707,167.  Silicon,  n.  (Wiem)  The  base  of  silica,  discovered  by 


6’.  became  a  province  of  Polaud  in  the  10th  century.  It 
was  divided  and  governed  by  three  independent  princes 
in  1163:  invaded  by  the  Mongolians  in  1241;  by  John 
of  Bohemia  in  1327 ;  and  it  placed  itself  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  King  of  Bohemia  in  1459.  Matthias  Cor- 
vinus.  King  of  Hungary,  took  possession  of  Silesia,  and 
extended  his  protection  to  the  descendants  of  John 
Hu*s,  in  1478.  It  fell  to  the  house  of  Austria  in  1526. 
6’.  was  conquered  by  Frederick  the  Great  during  the 
Seveu  Years’  War,  aud  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  ceded  | 
to  Prussia  by  the  three  treaties  of  1742,  1745.  and  1763. 

Silesia.  Austrian.)  That  part  of  Silesia  which 
was  retained  by  Austria  in  1742,  when  the  province  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  foregoing  article  was  ceded  to  Prussia. 
Area,  1,845  sq.  m.  It  is  divided  into  the  circles  of  Trop- 
pau  and  Teschen,  and  is  now*  completely  incorporated 
w  ith  Moravia.  See  Moravia. 

Si  lex,  n.  [Lat.,  a  flint.]  Flint-stone;  pure  quartz; 
Silica,  q.  v. 

Sil  bet.  or  Sylliet.  a  town  of  British  India,  presi¬ 
dency  of  Bengal,  on  the  Soormah.  120  m.  N.E.  of  Dacca, 
and  260  m.  from  Calcutta:  Lat. 24° 55' N.,  Lon. 91° 55'  E. 

Silhouette,  >sil'oo-*t.)n.  Ill  the  fine  arts.  S.  is  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  outlines  of  an  object  filled  with  black 
color,  in  which  the  inner  lines  are  sometimes  finely  drawn 
in  white.  The  uaine  conies  from 
Etienne  de  Silhouette ,  a  French 
minister  of  finance  in  1759,  who 
strove  to  enforce  severe  economy 
in  the  administration.  While  he 
was  in  power,  all  the  fashions  in 
Paris  t*K»k  the  character  of  parsi¬ 
mony.  Coats  without  folds  were 
worn;  snuff-boxes  were  made  of 
plain  wood ;  and,  instead  of  jiainted 
portraits,  outlines  only  were  drawn 
in  profile,  and  filled  with  Indian 
ink  All  these  styles  were  called. 
a  la  Silhouette ;  and  profiles  made 
by  tracing  the  shadow  projected 
by  the  light  of  a  candle  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  (Fig. 
2361)  being  then  much  iu  vogue,  have  continued  to  bear 
the  naoie. 


the  beginning  of  the  present  century:  but.  after  a  >eries  Silica.  Silicic  Acid.  ( siVc-lca .)  n.  [Lat.  siler.  flint,  be- 
of  sanguinary  conflicts  ~i'  -  .lie  British,  theirjerri tones  cause  it  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  that  substance.] 


were  definitively  auuexeu  to  the  English  East  India 
Possessions  in  1849. 

8*1  kino.  (se-ke'nu.  i  an  inland  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 
20  m.  N.W.  of  Santorini;  area ,  17  sq.  in. :  pop.  30-). 

3ila  o.  a  town  of  Mexico,  10  m.  N.W.  of  Guanaxuato: 
pop  abt.  4.000. 

Sil  onale*.  n.pl.  ( Bot .)  An  alliance  of  plants,  sub¬ 
class  Hype^iynous  exagens.  Diag.  Monodichlamydeous 
flowers,  a  five  central  placenta,  au  external  embryo 
curved  round  a  little  mealy  albumen,  and  more  than 
one  carpel  completely  combined  into  a  compound  fruit. 
The  iHfikaee  in'  -  -  leva,  —  Cartoprtll\ce.e.  1l- 
lecebr  vcejs,  Portclacace.e.  and  PoLTOONACE.*,  q.  r. 

Si  lence.  n.  Fr.;  It.  silsnzio;  Lat.  silentium ,  from 
sileo ,  to  be  still  or  silent.]  State  of  being  silent ;  still¬ 
ness  or  entire  absence  of  sound  or  noise;  state  of  hold¬ 
ing  one's  peace;  forbearance  of  speech  in  man.  or  of 
noise  in  other  animals :  habitual  taciturnity;  secrecy: 
stillness;  calmness;  quiet :  C'***ati*»n  of  rage,  agitation, 
or  tumult;  absence  of  mention ;  oblivion. 

-**.  a.  To  make  silent :  to  oblige  to  hold  the  peace;  to 
restrain  from  n  *i<e  nr  speaking:  to  still:  to  quiet;  to 
restraiu;  to  appease;  to  stop;  to  cause  to  cease  firiug 


Berzelius  in  1823.  It  wasat  first  snp|  wised  to  be  a  metal, 
and  received  the  name  of  silicium  ;  but  from  its  close 
analogy  to  carbon  and  bomn,  it  is  now  considered  to  be 
a  non-metallic  element.  It  is  in  the  form  of  its  only 
oxide,  silica,  the  most  abundant  solid  element  in  nature. 
It  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  parity  by  igniting  the  double 
fluoride  of  S.  and  potassium  with  sufficient  potassium 
to  combine  with  the  whole  of  the  fluorine.  The  mass 
is  washed  first  with  cold,  and  then  with  hot  water. 
&  thus  obtained  is  a  dull-brown  powder,  sinking  in 
water,  in  which  itis  insoluble.  It  soil*  the  fingers  w  hen 
touched,  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  ami  is  insolu¬ 
ble  in  all  acids  but  the  hydrofluoric.  Heated  in  oxygen 
or  air.  it  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame,  being  converted 
into  silica,  its  only  oxide.  If  heated  in  a  closed  plati¬ 
num  crucible,  its  properties  become  changed.  It  is  now 
insoluble  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  it  is  decreased  in  bulk, 
and  may  be  heated  strongly  in  air  and  oxygen  without 
taking  fire.  Deville  describes  a  kind  of  modification  of 
S..  which  has  the  appearance  of  platinnm  filings.  It  is 
formed  by  acting  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  silicide  of 
sodium  and  aluminum.  S  unites  with  hydrogen,  form¬ 
ing  a  gas  spontaneously  inflammable  in  air  or  oxygen. 
It  also  forms  compounds  with  sulphur,  chlorine/  bro¬ 
mine.  fluorine,  and  one  or  two  other  elements:  but  they 
possess  no  practical  interest.  Equiv.  14  *24;  symbfJ.  Si. 
S!!  icnIoM*.  a.  -  Bot  Pertaining  to,  or  bearing,  sil  idea. 

Silique.(iridr,)ii.  [ Lat.  siliqua.]  (Bot  )  A  superior 
l-«*r  2-cel  led,  many-seeded,  long,  narrow*  fruit,  dehiscing 
by  two  valves  separating  from  below*  up¬ 
wards,  and  having  the  se«l?  attached 
to  two  parietal  placentas,  which  are  com¬ 
monly  connected  together  by  a  spurious 
vertical  dissepiment. called  a  replum.  The 
placentas  are  opposite  to  the  lobes  of  the  . 
stigma  instead  of  alternate,  as  is  the  case 
in  all  fruits  which  are  regular  in  struc¬ 
ture.  When  the  replmn  extends  entirely 
across  the  fruit,  the  latter  is  said  to  be  2- 
celled  :  when  only  partially,  it  is  1-celled. 

Examples  occur  in  the  Wall  -  flower. 

Stock,  Cabbage,  Cardamom  (Fig.  2362), 
and  in  many  other  plants  of  the  order 
Brassicacex.  When  a  fruit  possesses  the 
general  structure  of  the  siliqua.  but  with 
the  lobes  of  the  stigma  alternate  with  the 
placentas,  as  in  the  Celandine,  it  is  termed 
a  reratiuni .  or  tUiquiform  capsule. 


S.  only  forms  a  single  oxide,  which  has  cans«*d  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  deciding  on  the  number  of  equivalents  of  oxygen 
it  coutains.  The  theory  generally  adopted  at  the  present 

time  is,  that  it  is  a  binoxid*,  and  not  a  ternxide,  as  rep-  Siliqnclla.  n.  (B  t.)  A  subordinate 
resented  by  Berzelius,  making  the  equivalent  of  silicon  part  of  such  fruit  as  the  Poppy,  composed 
to  be  14*24,  instead  of  2136.  This  view  has  received  of  the  carpel  aud  two  extended  placentae.  Fig.  2362. 
confirmation  at  the  hands  of  Wohler,  who  has  formed  a  Hmslow. 

siliciuretled  hydrogen,  exactly  corresponding  to  car-  Sil'iqniform.  a.  rBot.)  Having  the  form  of  a  silique 
bnretted  hydrogen.  Pare  &  occurs  in  nature,  crystal-  Sil'iqtiose,  Sil  iq nous,  a.  (Bot.)  Bearing  siliques, 
lized  in  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  six-sided  pyra-  or  pods  resembling  siliques.  — Gray. 
mids  in  rock  crystal  and  some  other  forms  of  quartz.  Silis'lria.  a  fortifi-d  town  of  European  Turkey,  prov. 
It  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  agate,  chalce-  of  Bulgaria,  on  the  Danube,  63  m.  E.X.E  of  Rustchuk. 
dony,  flint,  opal,  sandstone,  felspar,  and  a  vast  number  In  1854  this  town  was  besieged  by  the  Russians,  who, 
of  other  minerals.  In  a  perfectly  pure  state  it  is  quite '  after  sustaining  a  great  loss  of  men.  were  forced  to 
transparent  and  colorless.  Its  hardness  is  next  to  that  abandon  all  hope  of  taking  It.  Pop.  20.000. 
of  the  precious  stone*,  and  it  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  26.  It  Silk,  n.  [A.  S.  seob  ;  Dan  and  Sw.  silk*  ;  Russ.  srhiUe  j 
fn«es  in  the  ojcr-hydrogen  blowpipe,  and  may  be  drawn  Lat.  sericum  (passing  into  $elikum\  silk  ;  Gr.  serikon ; 


lass.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  when 
all  acids  except  the  hydrofluoric. 


info  threads  like 
anhydrous,  and 
When  heated  alone.  .9.  is  not  volatile,  but  when  heated 
with  water,  it  undergoes  partial  sublimation  at  a  high 
temperature.  S  presents  the  g-neral  characters  of  an 
earthy  base,  but  acts  as  an  acid,  forming  with  the  bases 


86-: 


from  ser,  sero*.  pi.  seres,  the  S*i-*s,  a  Chinese  people, 
fr<*m  whom  the  ancients  got  the  first  silk  :  s*r.  also,  the 
silk- worm ;  Fr.  .We.]  A  well-known  specie*  of  glossy 
thread,  spun  by  the  caterpillar  of  various  species  of  the 
Ph  alien  a  genus,  of  which  Phahtna  homhyx  i-  that  which 
is  more  commonly  employed  for  tnis  purpose,  and  t# 
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which  is  more  especially  applied  the  name  of  silk-worm . 
TU©  threads  as  spun  by  the  silk-worm,  aud  wound  up  in 
its  cocoon,  are  all  double,  in  consequence  of  the  twin 
orifice  in  the  nose  ol  the  insect  through  which  they  are 
projected.  These  two  threads  are  laid  parallel,  aud  are 
glued  together  by  a  sort  of  varnish  which  envelops 
them,  and  constitutes  25  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
silk.  The  thickness  of  the  double  thread  is  about  the 
one  thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  It  is  much  the  strong¬ 
est  of  all  textile  fibres,  a  thread  of  it  of  a  certain  diam¬ 
eter  being  nearly  three  times  as  strong  as  a  thread  of 
flax,  and  twice  as  strong  as  a  thread  of  hemp.  The 
color  of  raw  silk  is  generally  bright  yellow,  but  in  some 
varieties  it  is  nearly  white.  —  Jiaw  silk  is  produced  by 
the  operation  ot  winding  off,  at  the  same  time,  several 
of  the  balls  or  cocoons  (which  are  immersed  in  hot 
water,  to  soften  the  natural  gum  of  the  filament)  on  a 
common  reel,  thereby  forming  one  smooth  even  thread. 
When  the  skein  is  dry,  it  is  taken  from  the  reel  and 
made  up  into  hanks;  but  before  it  is  fit  for  weaving, 
and  iu  order  to  enable  it  to  undergo  the  process  of  dye¬ 
ing.  without  furring  up  or  separating  the  fibres,  it  is 
converted  into  one  of  three  forms  —  viz.,  singles,  tram, 
or  organ  sine.  —  Singhs  (a  collective  noun)  is  formed  of 
one  of  the  reeled  threads,  being  twisted,  in  order  to 
give  it  strength  and  firmness. — Train  is  formed  of  two  or 
more  threads  twisted  together.  In  this  state  it  is  com¬ 
monly  used  in  weaving,  as  the  shoot  or  weft.  —  Thrown 
silk  is  formed  of  two,  three,  or  more  singles,  according 
to  the  substance  required,  being  twisted  together  in  a-- 
contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  the  singles  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  twisted.  This  process  is  termed  organ- 
tilling ;  and  the  silk  so  twisted,  organzinc.  —  The  art  of 
making  the  fibrous  substance  of  the  cocoon  available 
for  textile  purposes  seems  to  have  originated  with  the 
Chinese,  and  to  have  been  practised  by  them  from  a  very 
early  period.  According  to  the  written  records  of  this 
nation,  the  art  seems  to  have  been  known  and  practised 
by  them  2,700  years  before  the  Christian  sera.  Until  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  the  silk-worm  was  only 
cultivated  iu  China:  but  the  raw  material  was  purchased 
aud  manufactured  for  a  long  time  before  by  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Persia,  Tyre,  and  other  places.  Until  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  however,  silk  was  very  little  used  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  the  0th  century,  two  monks  brought  some 
eggs  of  the  silk-worm  from  China  and  India  to  Constan¬ 
tinople,  aud  the  Emperor  Justiui&n  encouraged  them  to 
breed  the  insect  and  cultivate  its  cocoous.  Within  a 
short  period  afterwards,  silk  manufactures  were  estab¬ 
lished  at  Athens,  Thebes,  ami  Corinth,  not  only  for 
rearing  the  worm  upon  mulberry-leaves,  but  for  un¬ 
winding  its  cocoons,  twistiug  their  filaments  into 
stronger  threads,  aud  then  weaving  them  into  cloth.  At 
that  time,  aud  for  a  long  period  afterwards,  the  Vene¬ 
tians  became  the  only  channel  through  which  the  silk 
produce  of  the  Greek  empire  was  transferred  to  the 
Western;  and  they  derived  great  wealth  from  the  trade. 
The  silk  manufacture  remained  in  this  state  for  six  cen¬ 
turies  ;  but  iu  1146,  Roger  I.,  King  of  Sicily,  in  his  con¬ 
quest  of  Greece,  took  many  of  the  people  engaged  in 
this  branch  of  industry,  aud  compelled  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  avocations  in  Palermo  aud  Calabria.  From 
these  places  the  silk  industry  spread  throughout  Italy, 
and  ultimately  reached  Spain,  from  which  country  it  was 
introduced  into  France  during  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
The  cultivation  of  the  silk-worm  was  not  commenced  in 
France  till  1564.  The  mulberry  plantations  for  their 
propagation  were  greatly  eucouraged  by  Henry  IV., 
and  since  that  period  they  have  been  the  source  of 
beneficial  employment  to  the  French  people.  James T. 
was  very  anxious  to  introduce  the  breeding  of  silk¬ 
worms  into  England  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  that 
country  is  not  well  adapted  for  this  species  of  husband¬ 
ry,  on  account  of  the  cold  east  winds  which  are  so  prev¬ 
alent  iu  April  and  May,  a  time  when  the  silk-worm  re¬ 
quires  a  plentiful  supply  of  mulberry-leaves.  The  man¬ 
ufacture  of  silk  goods,  however,  made  great  progress 
during  that  king's  peaceful  reign,  and  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  16s5,  contributed  in  a  remark¬ 
able  manner  to  the  increase  of  the  English  silk  trade, 
by  the  influx  of  a  large  colony  of  skilful  French  weavers 
who  settled  in  Spitalfields.  But  the  great  European 
mart  for  silk  manufacture  is  still,  up  to  the  present  day, 
the  French  city  of  Lyon,  whose  exportations  were  in  1859 
$124,972,218  iu  value, of  which  the  U.  S.  took  $34,217,777  ; 
aud  iu  1868  $114,811,766,  of  which  this  country,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  increase  in  our  tariff  on  im¬ 
portations,  took  only  $10.682,599 — while  England,  which 
in  1859  received  only  $40,818,351,  bought  from  Lyon 
in  1868  manufactured  goods  to  the  value  of  $52,275,439, 
a  consequence  of  the  free  trade  between  France  and 
England.  The  growth  of  the  silk  industry  of  the  U. 
States  has  been  very  slow  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
leading  natious  of  Europe,  though  the  large  annual  con¬ 
sumption  here  of  numerous  silk  fabrics  should  have 
elevated  it  to  a  position  among  the  leading  interests  of 
the  country.  The  cultivation  and  production  of  silk 
were  commenced  in  this  country  at  a  very  early  period. 
In  160S,  at  a  council  of  the  London  Company,  Sir 
Thomas  Gates  testified  that ‘‘the  colony  of  Virginia  so 
abounded  in  mulberry-trees  that,  with  a  favorable  cli¬ 
mate,  he  believed  it  would  produce  silk  equal  to  Italy.” 
In  1623  all  settlers  there  were  ordered  to  plant  trees 
for  the  silk-worm,  and  Charles  II.,  at  his  coronation  in 
1651,  wore  a  robe  and  hose  made  from  Virginia  silk.  S. 
Carolina  commenced  to  cultivate  it  in  1693,  through  the 
efforts  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  at  a  plantation  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Thomas,  which  place  100  years  later 
still  bore  the  name  of  “Silk  Hope.”  The  cultivation  of 
silk  in  the  Caiolinas  before  the  Revolution  was  a  fash¬ 
ionable  occupation;  and  the  raw  material  was  sent  to 
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England  to  be  manufactured.  Georgia  first  commenced ! 
sending  raw  silk  to  Euglaud  in  1734;  aud  it  became  so 
popular  there  that  Parliament  passed  an  act  admitting  I 
it  free  of  duty.  In  Connecticut  silk  culture  was  thei 
su Inject  of  legislation  iu  1732,  aud  Governor  Law,  in  1747, 1 
had  the  honor  of  wearing  the  first  coat  and  silk  stock¬ 
ings  made  of  New  England  silk,  w  hile  his  daughter,  in 
1750  wore  the  first  silk  dress  of  domestic  material.  A 
large  mulberry  orchard  w  as  planted  at  Mansfield, and  an¬ 
other  at  New  Haven, about  1760.  The  Revolution  termi¬ 
nated  silk  culture  in  all  the  colonies,  but  it  was  partially 
revived  after  the  peace  by  several  persons.  In  New 
Haven  fifty  families  were  engaged  ill  raising  cocoous  iu 
1790,  and  the  town  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  made  40,000  yards 
of  silk  lace  the  same  year.  The  raising  of  silk  was 
early  commenced  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  a  factory  having  been  opened  iu  Philadelphia 
under  the  patronage  of  I>r.  Franklin.  The  success  of 
these  early  attempts  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  producing  silk  at  a  moderate  cost.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  amount  of  our  importations,  ex¬ 
ceeding  most  other  articles,  it  may  be  asked  whether 
the  business  has  not  fallen  into  unmerited  neglect. 
It  is  only  half  a  century  since  the  first  mill  in  America 
for  making  sewing  silks  was  erected  in  Mansfield,  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  the  first  silk  made  by  machinery  was  also 
turned  out  there  iu  1829.  During  the  succeeding  five 
years,  twelve  manufactories  were  erected,  chiefly  in 
New  England,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  domestic  cul¬ 
ture.  A  National  Silk  Society  was  established  in  1838, 
during  the  extraordinary  furore  pervading  the  country 
in  regard  to  the  Chiuese  exotic,  the  mulberry  tree,  by 
the  raising  of  which  every  one  expected  to  realize  a 
speedy  fortune.  In  1869  the  value  of  silk  goods  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  U.  States  was  reported  to  be  $20,lHX).000, 
aud  to  aid  iu  producing  this  amount  there  was  imported 
$6,000,000  worth  of  raw  silk.  There  are  many  manufac¬ 
tories,  the  principal  centre  being  at  Paterson,  N.  J., 
where  75,000  spindles  are  iu  operation,  employing  about 
3,500  hands.  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  there  are 
about  twenty  factories,  including  the  smaller  estab¬ 
lishments,  employing  about  1,500  women  and  girls; 
and  the  capital  invested  iu  the  business  is  estimated 
at  $1,500,000.  There  are  a  number  of  factories  also  in 
New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Muss.,  employing  several 
thousand  operatives,  aud  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
about  $5,0o0,000.  The  most  extensive  of  these  is  at 
Hartford.  Connecticut.  The  propagation  of  the  worm 
in  California  was  commenced  in  1853,  l»y  a  Frenchman 
named  Prevost,  who  lived  iu  the  beautiful  Santa  Clara 
Valley.  He  imported  first  some  mulberry  seeds,  aud 
when  the  trees  were  of  fair  size,  arrangements  were 
made  to  import  the  silk-worm  eggs  from  China.  They 
arrived  dead.  Another  trial  was  made  the  following 
year,  which  resulted  like  the  first.  Not  discouraged  by 
these  failures,  another  effort  was  made  to  procure  eggs, 
this  time  sending  an  order  to  France;  they  hatched 
well  after  arriving.  Specimens  of  California  cocoons 
were  sent  to  Europe  in  1860,  where  they  attracted  much 
attention  from  the  best  silk  weavers  and  merchants,  all 
of  whom  certified  to  their  excellence.  Here  the  matter 
rested,  the  general  opinion  being  that  the  high  price  of 
labor  was  the  greatest  obstacle,  until  1865,  when  a  com¬ 
pany  was  formed  in  San  Francisco  to  prosecute  the  in¬ 
terest  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  counties  of  Los  Angeles, 
Santa  Clara, and  Santa  Barbara  principally,  preparations 
were  made  on  a  large  scale  iu  1869-70,  and  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  silk  promises  to  he  very  remunerative.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  prolonged  period  of  leaf  grow  th,  and  the 
freedom  from  dampening,  checks  so  injurious  to  the  silk¬ 
worm,  it  seems  that  there  is  no  climate  equal  or  that 
can  compare  with  California.  The  constant  emigration 
of  the  Chinese,  allured  to  this  country  by  the  reports 
of  golden  riches,  which  penetrate  the  most  remote  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Celestial  kingdom,  is  another  important  in¬ 
fluence  working  to  advance  this  new'  industry.  They 
eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  an  occu¬ 
pation  endeared  to  them  by  home  associations,  and  are 
able  to  furnish  much  practical  information  regarding 
the  breeding  of  the  silk-worm.  —  The  time  w  ill  soon  ar¬ 
rive  wdien  the  culture  of  the  silk-worm  shall  command 
in  this  country  the  consideration  to  which  its  import¬ 
ance  entitles  it,  and  the  capital  necessary  for  its  com¬ 
plete  development.  Before  another  generation  has 
passed  away,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  America  not 
only  manufactured  her  own  silks,  but  produced  enough 
of  the  raw  staple  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  Old 
World  caused  by  the  frequent  failure  of  the  crop  there. 
Total  S.  manuf.  in  U.  S.  for  1S76  amounted  to  $26,593,103; 
operatives  employed  in  1874,  14,479;  total  wages  paid, 
$4,497,319;  capital  employed,  $14,708,184.  See  p.  2312. 

ft  ilk.  a.  Pertaining  to  silk  ;  consisting  of  silk  ;  silken. 

.Silk  -cotton.  ».  The  cottony  substance  surrounding 
the  seeds  of  the  silk-cotton  tree. 

Silk'-cotton  Tree,  w.  (Bot)  See  Bombax. 

Silk  en,  a.  (A.  S.  scolcen  ]  Made  of  silk;  like  silk; 
soft  to  the  touch;  soft;  delicate;  tender;  smooth. 

— r.  a.  To  make  soft  or  smooth  like  silk. 

Si lk '-grass,  n.  See  Yucca. 

Silk'iness,  n.  Quality  of  being  silky;  softness  and 
smoothness  to  the  feel. 

Silk'-mercer,  n.  A  dealer  in  silks. 

ftilk'-mill,  n.  A  mill  for  spinning  raw  silk,  or  manu¬ 
facturing  silk  goods. 

Silk  -shag.  n.  A  coarse,  rough,  woven  silk, resembling 
plush. 

ftilk'-thrower,  Silk'-tlirow'ster,  n.  One  who 

twists  or  spins,  and  prepares  silk  for  weaving. 

Si lk '-weaver,  n  One  who  weaves  silk  stuffs. 

Silk'-weed,tt.  (Bot.)  See  Asclf.pias. 

Silk  -worm,  n.  (Zool.  and  Sericulture.)  The  ordinary 
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name  of  the  caterpillar  of  Bombyx  mori ,  a  lepidopterous 
insect,  type  of  the  genus  Bombyx ,  family  Bombycidx. 
It  was  originally  from  China,  and  is  of  a  w  hite  or  cream 
color,  with  a  brown  fascia,  and  two  or  more  waved  lines 
of  a  deeper  color  crossing  the  upper  wings.  The  males 
fly  swiftly  in  the  evening,  hut  the  females  are  inactive; 
they  live  but  a  few  hours  after  the  eggs  are  deposited  on 
the  mulberry  trees.  The  eggs  are  about  the  size  of  mus¬ 
tard-seeds,  and  the  young  emerge  iu  a  few  days,  if  the 
weather  or  air  of  the  breeding-room  l>e  warm  and  dry; 
when  first  hatched,  they  are  1  or  2  lines  long,  of  a  dark 
color,  and  very  soon  commence  eating  voraciously,  with 
short  intervals  of  abstinence  during  the  moultings,  until 
full-grown,  w  hen  they  are  about  3  inches  long,  of  a  liglit- 
green  color,  with  darker  marks,  blackish  head,  and 
fleshy  protuberance  on  the  last  joint  but  one;  there  are 
12  segments  to  the  body,  9  stigmata  or  breat lung-holt's 
on  each  side,  and  16  legs,  of  which  the  anterior  6  are 
hooked,  and  the  others,  including  the  2  ou  the  last  seg¬ 
ment,  end  iu  disks;  the  mouth  has  a  vertical  opening 
with  strong  and  serrated  jaws;  the  stomach  is  very 
large,  as  would  be  expected  in  such  a  voracious  larva. 
It  lives  exposed  in  the  wild  state,  but  none  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  or  European  worms  are  allowed  to  incur  the  risks 
of  life  iu  the  open  air.  According  to  the  experiments 
of  Count  Dandolo,  100  newly-hatched  silkworms  weigh 
1  grain,  after  the  first  moult  15,  after  the  2d  94,  after  the 
3d  400,  after  the  4th  4,628,  and  at  full  size  9,500  grains; 
each  consumes  an  ounce  of  mulberry  leaves  during  these 
stages,  al>out  60,000  times  its  primitive  weight,  and  its 
length  increases  from  1  to  40  lines  during  the  same  pe¬ 
riod;  by  calculation,  the  product  of  an  ounce  of  eggs 
eats  upward  of  1,200  lbs.  of  leaves,  and  should  furnish 
120  lbs.  of  c<»coons.  The  caterpillar  &  is  at  first  of  a 
dark  color,  but  soon  becomes  light,  and  in  its  tints  much 
resembles  the  perfect  insect.  Its  proper  food  is  the 
mulberry,  though  it  will  sometimes  eat  the  lettuce  and 
some  few  other  plants.  The  S.  is  about  eight  weeks  io 
arriving  at  maturity,  during  which  period  it  changes  its 
skin  four  or  five  times.  For  about  three  days  before 
casting  its  skin,  it  is  lethargic,  refusing  its  food.  Un 
the  termination  of  this  period,  the  old  skin  opens  at  the 
anterior  end,  the  fore-legs  are  disengaged,  and  the  new 
and  delicately-attired  worm  escapes  forth.  Immediately 
after  this  renewal,  the  body  of  the  worm  appears  gray 


Fig.  2363. — the  ailantus  moth, 

( Bombyx  cynthia.) 


and  somewhat  wrinkled,  the  new  coat  being  made  of 
full  size,  to  admit  of  future  growth  ;  but  the  latter 
attribute  speedily  disappears.  After  the  fourth  or  fifth 
casting  of  its  skin,  it  measures  from  an  inch  and  a  half 
to  two  inches  long,  and  for  a  continuous  period  of  about 
ten  days  it  eats  voraciously,  and  increases  greatly,  both 
in  length  and  thickness.  On  the  expiry  of  this  last- 
mentioned  period  it  has  attained  the  full  size  of  a  »S\, 
being  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  long.  Its  de¬ 
sire  for  food  abates;  it  nibbles  and  wastes  its  leaves; 
then  ceases  to  eat,  and  becomes  restless  to  eat  and  un¬ 
easy,  seeking  a  quiet  haven  in  which  to  spin  its  silken 
shroud.  In  the  course  of  about  twenty-four  hours  from 
the  time  of  its  having  ceased  to  feed,  the  silky  fluid  be¬ 
comes  abundantly  supplied  to  the  interior  reservoirs; 
the  body  becomes  of  a  soft  yellow,  and  somewhat  trans¬ 
parent  towards  the  neck.  '1  he  beautiful  silken  covering, 
or  cocoon.  as  it  is  called,  is  generally  completed  in  three 
or  four  days.  It  is  commenced  by  the  formation  of  a 
loose,  decomposed  structure,  of  an  oval  form,  made  of 
what  is  denominated  floss-silk.  Within  this,  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  days,  the  firmer  cocoons  are  con¬ 
structed.  These  are  rounded,  somewhat  oval  balls,  vary¬ 
ing  in  tint,  some  being  of  a  golden  tint,  some  of  a  straw 
color,  ami  others,  again,  white.  The  included  worm, 
having  finished  its  labors,  casts  its  skin  once  more,  hut 
never  appears  again  as  a  caterpillar,  as  it  now  assumes 
that  rounded,  shapeless  form  termed  chrysalis.  Iu  the 
chrysalis  state  it  remains  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
It  then  hursts  its  horny  cases,  coming  forth  as  a  moth 
into  the  hollow  chamber  of  the  cocoon.  The  moth  snl»- 
8eqm*ntly  emits  a  fluid,  which  has  the  effect  either  cf 
dissolving  the  gum  or  the  threads  at  one  end  of  the 
cocoon.  The  length  of  the  thread  in  a  cocoou  varies 
from  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet.  In  1856,  another 
species  of  the  same  genus.  Bombyx  cynthia  (Figs.  2363-’4), 
w  as  introduced  into  Europe,  which  proved  to  be  a  happy 
rival  to  the  mulberry-feeder.  The  Piedmontese  Abb6 
Fantoui  obtained  its  worms  from  the  N.  of  China,  and 
sent  them  to  France,  where  they  succeeded  perfectly. 
This  new  silk-producer  feeds  on  the  Ailantus  glandulosa, 
a  hardy  tree,  which  stands  the  severest  winters  and  long¬ 
est  draughts  without  injury,  grows  well  in  any  climate, 
thrives  in  almost  any  soil,  and  has  been  naturalized  aud 
widely  propagated  iu  this  country  as  a  shade-tree,  where 
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it  1b,  nevertheless,  rather  an  object  of  aversion  than  of  1 
real  benefit,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  odor  it  emits  when 
in  blossom.  The  B.  cynthia  produces  two  crops  per  an¬ 
num,  and  would  easily  produce  tnree  in  such  countries  as  \ 
California,  where  the  season  is  Unger,  and  the  foliage 


Fig.  2364.  —  ailantus  silk-worm  and  cocoon. 


more  plentiful  in  the  autumn.  Its  eggs  are  nearly  twice 
as  large  as  those  of  the  B.  mori,  equally  large  at  both 
ends,  and  of  a  white  color,  with  a  black  mark,  caused  by 
the  germ  inside  the  egg.  The  cocoons  are  elongated,  of 
a  pale-gray  color,  and  are  reeled  off  in  one  continuous 
thread.  The  Cynthia  cocoon  yields  Jtoselle ,  or  floss-silk. 
1 1  is  manufactured  in  France  under  the  name  of  g alette , 
or  fantaisie.  According  to  French  report,  “  the  silk 
produced  by  the  Ailantus  lasts  double  that  of  the  mul¬ 
berry.  It  does  not  spot  so  easily ;  and  it  washes  like 
linen.”  See  The  Silk-worm,  Riley,  Washington,  D.C.,1879. 

Killi'y.a.  Made  of  silk;  consisting  of  silk;  like  silk; 
soft  and  smooth  to  the  touch. 

Sill.  n.  [A.  S.  syl :  Lat.  solum,  the  ground,  the  lowest 
part  of  anything,  the  foundation  ;  Fr.  seuil ;  It.  saglia, 
a  threshold]  {Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  on  which  a 
building  rests;  the  timber  or  stone  at  the  foot  of  a 
door;  the  threshold;  the  timber  or  stone  on  which  a 
window-frame  stands;  or  the  lowest  piece  in  a  window- 
frame.  See  Ground  sill. 

Sil  lsilnnb,  n.  [Etymology  uncertain.]  (Drinks.)  A 
liquor  made  by  mixing  wine  or  cider  with  milk,  and 
thus  forming  a  soft  curd.  (More  frequently  written 
Syllabub.) 

Sil  la  <le  Caracas,  (seeVya-da-ka-rah'kas,) a  mountain 
of  Venezuela,  near  Caracas,  8,700  feet  high. 

Sillily.  adv.  In  a  silly  manner ;  foolishly;  without 
the  exercise  of  good  sense  or  judgment. 

Siriiiiiaiiitc,  n.  [Named  after  Professor  Silliman.] 
(Min.)  An  anhydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  found  in  a 
vein  of  gneiss  at  Chester  near  Saybrook,  in  Connecticut. 
It  is  of  a  dark-gray  color,  passing  into  clove-brown, 
and  either  occurs  in  slender  prisms,  which  are  flattened 
and  striated,  or  fibrous,  columnar,  or  compact  and 
massive. 

Sil  liness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  silly;  weak¬ 
ness  of  understanding ;  want  of  sound  sense  or  judg¬ 
ment;  simplicity;  harmless  folly. 

Sil  lon.  n.  (Fort.)  A  work  raised  in  a  ditch  to  defend 
it  if  too  wide.  It  may  be  of  any  form,  but  must  be 
lower  than  the  works  ofthe  place,  and  higher  than  the 
covered  way. 

Sil  ly,  a.  [A.  S.  saeli,  scelig ,  gescelig,  lmppy.]  Inoffen¬ 
sive;  harmless;  artless;  weak  in  intellect.  —  Destitute 
of  ordinary  strength  of  mind :  witless;  senseless;  fool¬ 
ish;  stupid;  shallow;  proceeding  from  want  of  under¬ 
standing  or  common  judgment;  characterized  by  weak¬ 
ness  or  folly;  unwise;  indiscreet;  imprudent;  as,  a 
silly  person,  a  silly  thought,  a  silly  act  or  remark. 

Si'lo.  n.  A  pit  or  subterraneous  repository  for  grain. 

Siloam,  ( John  ix.  7,  11.)  or  Shiloah,  (Jtfrh.  iii.  15;  Isa. 
viii.  6);  a  fountain  and  pool  at  the  base  of  the  hill 
Opbel,  near  the  openingof  the  Tyropoeon  into  the  valley 


Fig.  2365.  —  fountain  and  pool  of  siloam. 
of  the  Kidron  on  the  south  of  Jerusalem.  The  small 
upper  basin, or  fountain,  excavated  in  the  rock  is  merely 
the  entrance,  or  rather  the  termination,  of  a  long  and 
narrow  subterranean  passage  beyond,  by  which  the 
water  comes  from  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin. 

“  Siloam' a  brook,  that  flowed 
Fast  by  tb«  oracle  of  God.”  — Milton. 


Silo  am,  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  village  of  Surry  co.,  141  m. 

!  W.N.VV.  of  Raleigh. 

Siloam.  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Madison  co., 

I  110  in.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Sil'pliium.  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  As- 
tcracese ,  of  which  the  most  interesting  species  is  the 
Compass-plant,  S.  laciniatum ,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
said  to  present  their  faces  uniformly  N.  and  S.,  a  state¬ 
ment  which  needs  confirmation.  The  plant  is  also 
known  as  Filot-weed,  Polar-plant,  Rosin-weed,  and  Tur¬ 
pentine-weed —  the  latter  named  from  the  abundant 
resin  exuded  by  its  stems,  which  grow  to  a  height  of 
three  to  six  feet,  as  well  as  by  the  leaves,  which  are 
deeply  pinnatifid.  It  is  common  in  the  U.  States  to 
Texas,  producing  columns  of  smoke  in  the  burning 
prairies  by  its  copious  resin. 

Silt,  n.  [Sw.  sylta,  to  pickle  ]  A  deposit  of  mud  or  fine 
earth  from  running  or  standing  water. 

— v.  a.  To  choke  or  obstruct  by  accumulation  of  mud, 
clay,  sand,  or  earth. 

— v.  n.  To  ooze  or  percolate,  as  muddy  water. 

Silty,  a.  Ofthe  nature  of  silt. 

Si  In  res',  n.  pi.  (Eng.  Hist.)  The  early  inhabitants  of 
South  Wales. 

Silu'rian  System,  n.  ( Geol .)  A  name  first  applied 
by  Murchison  to  a  series  of  fossiliferous  strata  lying  be¬ 
low  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  occupying  that  part  of 
Wales  which  once  constituted  the  kingdom  of  the 
Silures.  It  comprises  the  oldest  fossiliferous  strata  as 
yet  known  to  geologists.  During  the  last  twenty  years 
they  have  undergone  a  most  minute  and  careful  survey. 
The  system,  although  consisting  in  the  main  of  alternate 
flagstones  and  saudstones,  of  argillaceous  and  calcareous 
shales,  of  clayey  limestones  and  limestones  of  a  concre¬ 
tionary  character,  has  been  divided  into  lower  and  upper 
groups,  which  have  been  sub-divided  variously  in  differ¬ 
ent  countries.  In  America,  geologists  generally  have 
adopted  that  sub-division  into  periods  and  epochs  which 
is  derived  from  the  succession  of  rocks  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  where  the  strata  are  well  displayed  and  have 
been  carefully  studied.  For  the  order  of  succession  in 
the  Silurian  periods  and  rocks,  see  Fig.  1142. 

Silll'ridte.  n.p/.  ( Zool .)  A  family  of  malecopterygi- 
ous  fishes,  the  type  of  which  is  the  genus  Silurus,  com¬ 
prising  species  of 
large  size.  S.  gla¬ 
ms  (Fig.  2366),  of 
the  rivers  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Hun¬ 
gary,  sometimes 
exceeding  6  ft.  in 
length,  and  300 
pounds  in  weight. 

They  are  chiefly 
distinguished  by  Fig.  2366.  —  silurus  glanis. 
the  want  of  true 

scales,  having  merely  a  naked  skin, or  large  osseous  plates. 
A  strong  osseous  spine  forms  the  first  ray  of  the  dorsal  and 
pectoral  fins,  except  in  the  genus  Malapterusus ,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Electrical  Silurus  of  the  African  rivers,  whose 
power  of  giving  electrical  shocks  appears  to  derive  from 
a  particular  tissue  situated  between  the  skin  of  the  sides 
and  the  muscles.  The  genus  Pimelodus  contains  the 
Cat-fishes  of  the  U.  States,  of  which  there  are  about  30 
species.  The  Cat-fish  of  the  Great  Lakes,  P.  nigricans , 
is  from  2  to  4  feet  long,  and  attains  the  weight  of  30 
pounds.  The  common  Horn-pout,  or  Horned  Font,/* 
atrarius,  is  from  6  to  10  inches  long,  and  abounds  in 
ponds  and  slow  streams. 

Silu'rus,  ft.  (Zool.)  See  Si  lurid  j:. 

Sil  van,  a.  [From  Lat.  silva.]  Pertaining  to  a  wood 
or  grove;  inhabiting  woods ;  woody;  abounding  with 
woods.  See  Sylvan. 

sir  van,  in  Michigan ,  a  village  and  township  of  Wash¬ 
tenaw  co.,  60  in.  W.  of  Detroit;  pop.  of  township,  abt. 
1,400. 

Sir  vas,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  silva ,  a  wood.]  A  tract  covered 
with  forest  vegetation,  occupying  at  least  a  million  of 
sq.  m.  in  the  tropical  part  of  S.  America.  A  fifth  part 
of  this  vast  area  is  annually  subject  to  inundation,  and 
the  exuberance  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  resulting 
from  such  conditions  renders  the  whole  district  almost 
hopelessly  unapproachable  by  civilized  man.  This  tract 
is  chiefly  on  the  course  of  the  Amazons,  and  the  group 
of  rivers  connected  with  it. 

sir  ver,  7?.  [A.  S.  senlfer ,  silver.]  ( Chem.)  This  beautiful 
metal  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  has  al¬ 
ways  been  highly  valued  for  its  rarity,  beauty,  lustre,  and 
permanence.  It  is  of  a  white  color,  with  a  slight  tinge 
of  red.  It  is  between  iron  and  copper  in  point  of  hard¬ 
ness.  and  is  very  tenacious.  It  may  be  hammered  into 
thin  leaves  and  drawn  into  very  fine  wire.  It  fuses  at 
about  1873°  F..  expanding  forcibly  at  the  moment  of 
solidification  It  is  one  of  the  best  known  conductors 
of  heat  and  electricity,  and  is  not  oxidized  at  any  tem¬ 
perature,  even  in  t lie  presence  of  moisture.  When  per¬ 
fectly  pure,  it  has  the  property  of  absorbing  oxygen 
mechanically  at  its  melting-point,  giving  it  off  with 
effervescence  at  the  moment  of  solidification  ;  —  hence, 
the  bubbly  appearance  of  the  surface  of  ingots  of  the 
pure  metal.  It  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  sulphur, 
speedily  turning  black  in  atmospheres  containing  no¬ 
table  portions  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Alloyed  with 
certain  proportions  of  copper,  to  give  it  increased  hard¬ 
ness  and  tenacity,  it  is  adopted  by  all  civilized  nations 
for  purposes  of  coinage  and  for  articles  of  plate.  From 
its  purity  of  color,  it  is  the  most  perfect  reflector  known, 
and  is  always  employed  for  reflecting  surfaces  when 

(  practicable.  —  5.  occurs  in  nature  in  the  native  state, 

!  crystallized  in  cubes  and  forms  derived  therefrom.  It 
is  generally  alloyed  with  gold,  arsenic,  and  antimony. 
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The  most  abundant  silver  ore  is  the  sulphide,  which  ii 
the  principal  material  occurring  in  the  silver-mines  of 
Mexico,  Feru,  Norway.  Bohemia,  and  Hungary.  It  is 
also  found  as  a  sulphide  in  argentiferous  galena  and 
pyrites.  Nearly  all  galena  contains  sulphide  of  silver. 
When  the  proportion  amounts  to  3  or  4  ounces  per  ton, 
it  may  be  extracted  from  the  metallic  lead  with  profit 
The  process  is  described  under  the  head  of  Lead.  In 
the  case  of  argentiferous  copper,  it  is  found  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  lead.  The  alloy  is  heated  gradually,  so 
that  the  lead  melts  out  and  flows  away,  carrying  with 
it  the  silver,  and  leaving  behind  a  spongy  mass  of  cop¬ 
per.  Tiie  argentiferous  lead  is  then  submitted  to  cupel- 
lation.  The  rich  ores,  such  as  the  sulphides  already 
mentioned,  are  reduced  by  the  process  of  amalgama¬ 
tion.  The  sulphide  of  silver  is  converted  into  chloride 
by  mixing  the  ore  in  a  finely-divided  state  with  chloride 
of  sodium  and  roasted  copper  pyrites.  The  chloride  of 
copper  formed  acts  on  the  sulphide  of  silver,  converting 
it  into  chloride.  Mercury  is  added  to  the  mass,  which 
decomposes  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  the  amalgam  so 
formed  is  distilled.  There  are  several  other  methods 
of  separating  silver  from  its  ores,  for  an  account  of 
which  the  reader  is  referred  to  Abel  and  Bloxam’s 
Handbook  of  Chemistry.  The  only  alloy  of  silver 
worth  noting  is  that  used  for  coinage,  the  standard 
for  which  in  this  country,  as  fixed  by  law,  is  11  1  parts 
of  silver  and  09  of  copper.  To  increase  the  beauty  and 
usefulness  of  many  articles  made  of  the  baser  metals, 
they  are  often  covered  with  a  coating  of  silver  by  differ¬ 
ent  processes.  Plating ,  properly  so  called,  consists  in 
covering  a  clean  sheet  of  copper  with  a  thin  film  of  sil¬ 
ver,  by  washing  over  it  a  solution  of  lunar  caustic.  A 
plate  of  silver  rather  larger  than  the  plate  of  copper  is 
then  laid  upon  it  and  the  edges  turned  over.  The  two 
are  heated  to  a  dull  redness,  and  passed  through  power¬ 
ful  rollers.  The  process  of  electro-plating  has  already 
been  described  under  that  head  Of  late  years,  silver 
has  been  substituted  for  mercury  in  the  silvering  of 
glass  in  numerous  instances.  The  deposition  is  effected 
by  pouring  over  the  glass  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  nitrate 
of  silver,  carbonate  ol  ammonia,  and  ammonia,  to  which 
has  been  added  a  few  drops  of  essential  oil  of  cloves.  A 
gentle  heat  is  applied  for  two  or  three  hours,  until  the 
whole  of  the  surface  is  coated,  alter  which  the  residue 
is  poured  off,  and  the  film  of  silver  is  dried  and  var¬ 
nished.  Grape  sugar  and  Rochelle  salt  are  sometimes 
added  instead  of  the  essential  oil.  Copper  and  brass  are 
silvered  either  by  rubbing  over  their  cleaned  surface  a 
mixture  of  cream  of  tartar,  chloride  of  silver,  and  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate,  or  by  agitating  them  in  mercury  in 
which  silver  is  dissolved.  By  the  application  of  heat, 
the  mercury  is  expelled,  leaving  the  silver  behind  as  a 
very  thin  film.  Chemically  pure  metallic  silver  may  be 
obtained  by  dissolving  standard  silver  in  nitric  acid; 
the  solution  is  filtered,  and  pure  chloride  of  sodium 
added  until  the  whole  of  the  silver  is  thrown  down. 
The  precipitate  is  then  washed  in  distilled  water  until 
the  washings  are  tasteless.  The  chloride  is  then  mixed 
with  one-fourth  of  Its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  bars 
of  zinc  are  placed  in  the  mass.  The  zinc  gradually  re¬ 
duces  the  chloride  to  the  metallic  condition.  It  is  then 
washed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  lastly  with  water,  un¬ 
til  the  washings  give  no  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  sil¬ 
ver.  The  reduced  silver  thus  obtained  is  not  absolutely 
pure:  it  is  therefore  once  more  dissolved  in  pure  nitric 
acid,  precipitated  by  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  reduced 
by  fusion  in  a  deep  clay  crucible,  with  70  4  per  cent,  of 
#chalk  and  4-2  per  cent,  of  powdered  charcoal,  for  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Eq.  1U8 ;  sp.  gr.  10  53;  symbol,  Ag. 
See  Precious  Metals. 

Aceto-nitrate  of  S.  (Phot.)  The  so-called  aceto-nitrate 
of  silver,  used  in  photography,  is  made  by  adding  l\Z 
drachms  of  glacial  aceto-aeid  to  50  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  water. 

Ammonio-nitrate  of  S.  (Phot.)  The  so-called  ammo- 
nio-nitrate  of  silver,  used  in  photography,  is  made  by 
adding  strong  liquor  ammoniae  to  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  until  the  precipitate  formed  is  redissolved. 

Bromide  of  S.  ( Chem.)  It  may  be  formed  by  precipi¬ 
tating  a  solution  of  the  nftrate  with  bromide  of  potas 
sium.  It  is  of  a  light-yellow  color,  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  less  soluble  in  ammonia  than  the  chloride.  It  dis¬ 
solves  readily  in  bromide  of  potassium  and  other  solu¬ 
ble  bromides,  forming  with  them  double  salts,  and  in 
hyposulphate  of  soda.  It  is  one  of  the  constituents  of 
tiie  sensitive  film  used  in  the  collodion  process.  It  oc¬ 
curs  in  nature  as  bromite,  at  Santa  Fiora,  in  Mexico,  and 
in  combination  with  chloride  of  silver  as  enobolitc ,  in 
Chili,  Mexico,  and  Honduras.  Form.  AgBr. 

Chloride  of  S.  (Chem.)  There  appears  to  be  two  chlo¬ 
rides  of  silver  —  the  ordinary  chloride,  AgCl,  and  the 
sub-chloride,  Ag2Cl  Chloride  of  silver  is  formed  as  a 
dense  white  flocculent  precipitate,  by  adding  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  or  a  solution  of  any  soluble  chloride,  to  a 
soluble  salt  of  silver.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute 
acids.  It  is  dissolved  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
by  strong  solutions  of  thealkaliue  and  earthy  chlorides, 
with  which  it  forms  double  salts.  It  melts  at  500°  into 
a  horny  mass;  hence  its  old  mime  of  horn-silver.  It  is 
easily  reduced  by  hydrogen,  when  heated,  and  by  zinc, 
iron,  and  most  of  the  easily  oxidizable  metals  when 
moist.  Cyanide,  iodide,  and  bromide  of  potassium  dis¬ 
solve  it  with  the  formation  of  double  salts.  It  is  also 
soluble  in  solutions  of  the  hyposulphates,  forming  com¬ 
pounds  having  an  intensely  sweet  taste.  In  combina¬ 
tion  with  organic  matter,  it  possesses  the  property  of 
being  blackened  by  light;  hence  its  use  in  photography. 
It  is  found  native  in  most  silver-mines  as  berate,  or 
horn-silver.  The  sub-chloride  is  obtained  by  digesting 
leaves  of  pure  silver  in  chloride  of  copper,  or  perchlorido 
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®f  iron.  It  forms  black  scales,  which  are  not  acted  on 
by  nitric  acid. 

Iodide  of  S.  ( Chem .)  It  Is  formed  by  precipitating 
tin*  nitrate  by  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  a  pale-yellow 
substance,  insoluble  in  acids,  and  nearly  so  in  ammonia. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  iodide  and  cyanide  of  potassium, 
forming  double  salts.  Its  sensitiveness  to  light  renders 
it  of  great  use  in  photography.  It  occurs  in  nature  as 
iodite,  in  thin  flexible  plates,  in  Mexico,  Chili,  and  Spain. 

Nitrate  of  S.  (Chem.)  This  important  salt  is  made 
by  dissolving  silver  in  strong  nitric  acid.  It  crystal¬ 
lizes  in  square  anhydrous  colorless  tables,  and  dissolves 
in  an  equal  weight  of  water.  It  fuses  when  heated,  and 
may  be  cast  in  cylindrical  moulds,  in  which  form  it  is 
used  by  surgeons  as  an  escharotic,  under  the  popular 
name  of  lunar  caustic.  When  perfectly  pure,  it  under¬ 
goes  no  alteration  when  exposed  to  light;  but  if  the 
smallest  portions  of  organic  matter  be  present,  it  dark¬ 
ens  perceptibly.  When  exposed  to  light  in  contact  with 
organic  matter,  as  in  the  ordinary  photographic  pro¬ 
cesses,  it  forms  a  dark  brownish-purple  compound  of  an 
organic  nature,  whose  composition  is  at  present  but 
little  understood.  For  photographic  purposes,  it  must 
be  perfectly  neutral  and  pure,  free  from  contaminations 
of  nitric  acid  and  organic  matter.  For  this  purpose,  the 
ordinary  so-called  pure  nitrate  should  be  carefully 
fused  and  recrystallized.  It  is  also  used  as  a  source  of 
silver  in  the  electrotype  process,  in  silvering  glass  and 
in  marking-ink. 

Oxides  of  S.  (Chem.)  There  are  three  oxides  of  silver 
—  the  suit-oxide,  Air20,  is  a  dark  powder,  formed  when 
nitrate  of  silver  is  heated  iu  a  current  of  hydrogen  ;  the 
protoxide ,  AuO,  procured  by  adding  a  solution  of  potash 
or  soda  to  the  nitrate  when  it  falls,  as  a  brown  hydrate; 
and  the  peroxide. :,  AgOo,  a  compound  formed  in  gray  cir¬ 
cular  crystals  when  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
is  decomposed  by  the  voltaic  current.  The  protoxide  is 
a  powerful  base,  combining  with  the  acids  to  form  neu¬ 
tral  salts.  It  is  soluble  to  a  slight  extent  in  water,  to 
which  it  communicates  a  feeble  alkaline  reaction. 

Phosphates  of  S.  (Chem.)  Silver  from  several  phos¬ 
phates,  but  they  are  unimportant. 

Sulphate  of  S.  (Chem.)  When  the  metal  is  boiled  in 
sulphuric  acid,  a  portion  of  the  acid  is  decomposed,  and 
sulphate  of  silver  is  formed.  It  may  be  obtained  in 
rhombic  prisms,  which  dissolve  in  ninety  partsof  water. 
It  is  a  very  stable  salt,  requiring  a  greater  heat  for  its 
decomposition  than  the  sulphates  of  copper  and  iron. 

Sulphide  of  S.  This  compound  is  the  principal  ore 
of  silver,  and  is  found  native,  crystallized  in  cubes  and 
octahedra,  as  well  as  in  massive  concretions.  It  has  a 
metallic  lustre,  from  which  it  derives  its  mineralogical 
name.  Silver  glance.  S.  of  S.  is  also  found  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  other  sulphides,  especially  those  of  copper  and 
silver.  Metallic  silver  has  a  very  powerful  affinity  for 
sulphur,  the  metal  becoming  blackened  by  exposure  to 
an  atmosphere  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the 
gaseous  state,  even  though  largely  diluted  with  air.  S. 
of  S.  may  be  prepared  chemically  by  transmitting  a  cur- 
rentof  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate,  or  by  fusing  metallic  silver  with  excess  of  sul¬ 
phur  in  a  crucible.  In  a  massive  form,  S.  of  S.  is  to  a 
certain  extent  malleable,  and  will  take  impressions  from 
a  die. 

sir  ver.a.  Made  of  silver ;  white  like  silver;  white  or 
pale;  of  a  pale  lustre. —  Soft  and  clear,  as  tones. 

— v.a.  To  cover  superficially  with  a  coat  of  silver;  to 
foliate;  to  cover  with  tinfoil  amalgamated  with  quick¬ 
silver:  to  adorn  with  mild  lustre;  to  make  smooth  and 
bright. —  To  make  hoary :  as.  silvered  locks. 

Sil'ver-bell-tree,  (Bot.)  n.  Same  as  the  Snow-drop. 

See  IIALRSIA. 

Sil  ver  City,  in  Idaho ,  a  town  of  Owyhee  co.,  1  m.  W. 
of  ltuby  City  ;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Silver  City,  iu  Nevada ,  a  town  of  Lyon  co.,  2  m.  N. 
W.  of  Dayton  ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Sil'ver  Creek,  in  Illinois,  enters  the  Kaskaskia  River 
at  Athens,  in  St.  Clair  co. — A  post-twp.  of  Stephenson  co. 

Silver  C'reek,  in  Indiana,  flows  into  the  Ohio  River 
from  Clark  co  — A  township  of  Clark  co  ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Silver  I’reek,  in  loiva ,  a  township  of  Mills  co. ;  pop. 
abt  700. 

Silver  Creek,  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  Cass  co.; 
pop.  abt.  1.600. 

Silver  Creek,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-township  of 
Wright  co.,  7  m.  N.W.  of  Monticello;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Silver  Creek,  in  Mississippi,  flows  into  Sunflower 
River  from  Washington  co. — A  post-vill.of  Lawrence  co. 

Silver  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Randolph 
co.;  pop.  abt  2.O00. 

Silver  Creek,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Chautau¬ 
qua  co..  31  m.  S.W.  of  Buffalo;  pop.  abt.  000. 

Silver  Creek,  iu  Ohio,  a  township  of  Greene  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2.500.  4 

Sil  ver-fir,  n.  See  Fir. 

Sil'ver-lisli.  a.  ( Zodl .)  A  small  species  of  carp, 
striped  with  silvery  lines. 

Silver  Glance,  n.  (Min.)  A  valuable  ore  of  silver; 
composed  of  87- 1  per  cent,  of  silver,  and  12  9  sulphur. 
It  is  of  a  blackish-gray  color,  hut  acquires  a  superficial 
iridescent  tarnish  on  exposure;  opaque,  with  a  metallic 
lustre;  flexible,  but  difficultly  frangible;  malleable  and 
scctile,  yielding  easily  to  the  knife,  and  cutting  like  lead. 
It  is  found  in  various  cubical  forms. 

Sil'veriiiK,  n.  The  art  or  operation  of  covering  the 
surface  of  anything  with  silver ;  the  silver  thus  laid  oil. 
See  SlLVKR. 

Sil  ver  hake,  in  Wyoming  co.,  New  York.  It  is  3m. 
long,  and  its  surplus  waters  flow  into  Genesee  River. 

Silver  hake,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Susquehanna  co.,9  ni.  N.W.  of  Montrose  ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 


Ril'ver-leaf,  n.  Silver  beaten  into  a  thin  leaf. 

Sil'verly,  adv.  \\  ith  tin*  appearance  of  silver. 

Sil'ver  iloiinfain.  in  California,  a  post-village, cap. 
of  Alpine,  56  in.  E.  of  I’lacerville;  pop.  in  1864,  abt.  350. 

Sil'versi«le,  n.  (Zobl.)  The  common  name  of  the 
genus  of  fishes  Atiierina,  q.  v. 

Si  I  versmitti,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  work  in 
silver. 

Si  Tver  Spring,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  and 
township  of  Cumberland  <:<».,  10  m.  W.  of  Harrisburg  ; 
pop.  of  twp.  abt.  2,800.  —  A  post-village  of  Lancaster  co. 

Sil'verton,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Marion  co.,  15  in.  E.  of  Salem ;  pop.  abt.  800. 

Sil'vorvillf*,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Lawrence 
co.,  10  ni.  W.  of  Bedford. 

Sil'ver-weed,  n.  (lint.)  A  fine  American  plant  of 
the  genus  Potentilla,  found  iu  meadows  and  rocky  bills 
in  the  Northern  states;  P.anserina. 

Sil  very,  a.  Lrke  silver;  having  the  appearance  of 
silver;  white;  of  a  mild  lustre  ;  besprinkled  or  covered 
with  silver. 

Silves'ter  I,,  Pope,  was  elected  in  314.  The  Arian 
heresy  commenced  in  his  pontificate,  and  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  against  the  Donatists.  D.  336. 

Silvester  II.,  was  at  first  a  monk  in  Auvergne;  hut  his 
superior  talents  exciting  the  envy  and  hatred  of  Ins 
companions,  he  withdrew  from  the  monastery  and  went 
to  Spain.  The  Duke  of  Barcelona  took  him  to  Italy, 
wliero  he  was  noticed  by  the  Emperor  Otlio,  who  gave 
him  an  abbey,  which  he  afterwards  quitted,  and,  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Germany,  became  preceptor  to  Otho  111.  lie 
was  afterwards  tutor  to  the  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  by 
whom  be  was  made  archbishop  of  Rheims.  By  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Otho,  lie  gained  the  papacy  in  999.  lie  was  a 
man  of  considerable  learning,  particularly  iu  the  mathe¬ 
matical  sciences.  D.  1003. 

Sil'vey vllle,  in  California ,  a  post-village  of  Solauo 
co.,  20  in.  N  E.  of  Suisan  City;  pop.  abt.  200. 

ttily'btim, n.  (Bot.)  A  geuusof  plants, order Asteracese, 
the  most  familiar  of  which  is  S.  marianum ,  the  Milk 
Thistle,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet 
or  more,  with  large  spreading  wavy  spinous  leaves,  of 
which  those  next  the  root  are  pinnatifid,  and  variegated 
"  ith  ^ r e.v u  and  mil k- w h i t e.  Tin*  spec i lie  name  Ma ria n u in 
was  given  to  this  plant  to  preserve  the  legend  that  the 
white  stain  on  the  leaves  was  caused  by  the  falling  of  a 
drop  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  milk. 

$imal>a,  (sim-ai'ba,)  n.  [Its  native  name.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  the  order  Simarubacex.  The  seeds  of  the 
species  S.  cedron  are  highly  esteemed  throughout  Cen¬ 
tral  America  for  their  febrifugal  properties. 

Simar',  Si  in  are',  ('iinar',  Cymar',  n.  [Fr. 
simarre.]  A  woman’s  long  gown  or  robe.  —  Also,  the 
outer  robe  of  a  Protestant  bishop. 

Simaru  ha,  n.  (Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Simar  ubacese.  The  species  S.  amura,  the  Mountain 
Damson,  is  a  native  of  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  bark  of  the  root  acts  like  a  tonic,  and  lias 
been  employed  medicinally  iu  diarrhcea,  dysentery,  &c. 

Simaruba'ccu*.  n.  pi.  [Simaruba,  its  Caribbean 
name.]  (Bot.)  The  Quassia  family  and  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Rutales.  Diag.  Few-seeded,  finally  apocarpous 
fruit,  whose  pericarp  does  not  laminate,  a  dry  incon¬ 
spicuous  torus, exalbuminous  seeds,  and  alternate  leaves 
without  stipules.  —  They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  found  in 
the  tropical  parts  of  India,  America,  and  Africa.  A 
bitter  principle  is  the  most  remarkable  characteristic 
of  the  order.  See  Picrasma,  Quassia,  Simaruba. 

Simbirsk',  a  city  of  Russia  in  Europe,  cap.  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Volga,  near  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Sviaga.  430  m.  S.E.  of  Moscow  ;  Lut.  54°  18' 
49"  N..  Lon.  48°  22'  15"  E.  Pop.  24,837. 

Si  in  blot.  n.  £Fr.J  (  Weaving.)  The  harness  of  a 
draw-loom. 

Simroo,  ( sim'ko ,)  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  lake  abt.  30  m. 
long,  and  about  18  broad  at  its  widest  part,  situate 
between  Lake  Ontario  and  the  arm  of  Lake  Huron 
called  Georgian  Bay.  into  which  it  discharges  its  waters 
through  Lake  Gongichin  and  the  Severn.  It  contains 
numerous  islands,  and  generally  frozen  over  iu  the 
winter,  so  as  to  be  passable  w  ith  safety  for  sleighs.  —  A 
co.  between  the  above  lake  and  Georgian  Bay;  area. 
1,797  sq.m.  Cap.  Barrie.  Pop.  abt.  67,500.  —  A  town, 
cap.  of  Norfolk  co.,  8  in.  N.  of  Lake  Erie :  pop.  abt.  1,900. 

Si m 'eon.  (Script.)  The  second  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah. 
When  he  and  his  brethren  went  into  Egypt  to  liny 
corn,  his  brother  Joseph  insisted  on  Benjamin,  the 
youngest  brother,  being  brought  to  him,  and  detained 
Simeon  as  a  hostage  for  his  forthcoming,  lie  gave  his 
name  to  one  of  the  Twelve  Tribes,  which  dwelt  to  the 
north  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
B  about  1755  u.  c. 

Simoon,  surnamed  Sttt.ites.  a  Christian  fanatic  who 
acquired  immense  fame  by  passing  tin*  last  forty-seven 
years  ot  his  life  upon  the  tops  of  ruined  pillars.  He 
flourished,  if  such  a  word  is  at  all  applicalde  to  him, 
from  392  to  461.  A  second  saint  of  the  name  dwelt  <>n 
his  pillar  sixty-eight  years,  but  the  former  was  the 
original  inventor  of  this  pastime. 

Simiaclre,  (sim'e-a-de,)  n.  [Lut.  simia,  an  ape.]  The 
name  of  aquadrumanous  family  of  mammalian  animals, 
which  embraces  the  most  highly  developed  forms  <>f  the 
monkeys.  They  arc  all  of  them  inhabitants  of  the  obi 
world.  The  nostrils  are  divided  by  a  narrow  septum ;  they 
possess  opposite  thumbs  on  their  fore- and  hind-feet:  the 
callosities  on  the  rumps  are  generally  naked.  Some  of 
the  species  only  are  furnished  with  check-pouches.  The 
S.  are  divided  into  two  groups : — 1.  The  Tailless,  or  Apes, 
comprising  the  Chimpanzee,  the  GoriPa.  and  the  Orang¬ 
outang:  2.  The  Tailed  monkeys,  including  all  the  true 
monkeys  of  the  old  world.  t 
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Sim'ilur,  a.  [Fr.  similaire ,  from  1-at.  similis,  like.] 
Like;  resembling;  having  a  like  form  or  appearance; 
having  like  qualities. 

( Geom .)  Similar  figures  are  those  which  have  the 
same  shape.  More  accurately  defined,  similar  rectilineal 
figures  or  polygons  are  such  as  have  their  angles  respec¬ 
tively  equal,  and  the  sides  about  the  equal  angles  pro¬ 
portional.  Of  these  two  conditions,  triangles  alono 
necessarily  satisfy  the  one  when  they  satisfy  the  other. 

Similarity,  n.  State  of  being  similar  ;  likeness  ;  re- 
semblance;  similitude;  uniformity. 

Silife'ilarly,  adv.  In  like  manner;  with  resemblance. 

Simile.//.  [Lat.,  from  similis.  like.]  (Rhet.)  A  figuro 
by  which  two  things  are  considered  with  regard  to  a 
third,  that  is  common  to  both.  Similes  serve  two  pur¬ 
poses:  when  addressed  to  the  understanding,  their 
purpose  is  to  instruct;  when  to  the  heart,  their  purpose 
is  to  please.  To  have  a  just  notion  of  S.  they  must  be 
distinguished  into  two  kinds;  one  common  and  familiar, 
as  where  a  man  is  compared  to  a  lion  in  courage,  and 
another  more  distant  and  refined,  as  where  two  things 
which  have  in  themselves  no  resemblance  or  opposition 
are  compared  with  respect  to  their  effects ;  as  where  a 
comparison  is  instituted  between  a  Jlnwer  ami  a  song, 
with  reference  to  the  emotions  they  produce  in  the  mind. 

Similitude,  7i.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  similitude,  from  similis.] 
Likeness;  resemblance;  similarity;  likeness  in  nature, 
qualities,  or  appearance;  comparison  ;  simile. 

(Geom.)  The  relation  which  similar  figures  bear  to 
each  other.  The  centre  of  similitude  of  two  similar 
figures,  is  a  point  such  that  like  or  oppositely  directed 
radii  vectores  from  it  to  the  two  figures  are  proportional. 

Si  m'i  Sod*,  n.  [Fr.]  A  golden-colored  variety  of  brass. 

Si  m  i  ohm,  a.  [Lat.  simia,  an  ape.]  Relating  to,  or  re¬ 
sembling,  a  monkey. 

Sim'siior.  y.  n.  To  boil  gently, or  with  a  gentle  hissing. 

SiiEiasis.  William  Gilmore,  an  American  author,  r  in 
Charleston.  S.  C.,  1866.  At  a  very  early  age  he  exhibited 
evidences  of  bis  literary  abilities  in  short  verses  nar¬ 
rating  the  exploits  of  the  American  army  during  the 
War  of  1812.  Owing  to  the  reduced  circumstances  of 
his  family  and  a  sickly  childhood,  his  early  education 
was  very  simple.  After  serving  for  several  years  as  an 
apprentice  in  a  Charleston  drug  and  chemical  establish¬ 
ment,  he  at  eighteen  years  of  age  began  the  study  of  law. 
At  twenty  he  was  married,  and  at  twenty-two  admitted 
to  the  bar.  One  year’s  experience  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  sufficed  to  weary  him  of  it.  and  lie  quitted  it 
in  1828  to  become  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  the 
Charleston  City  Gazette. —  He  had  previously,  in  1825, 
published  a  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Charles  Cotesworth 
Pinckney ,  and  two  volumes  in  1827,  entitled  Lyrical 
and  other  Poems ,  and  Early  Lays.  These  were  followed 
in  1829  by  The  Vision  of  Cortex ;  Caius.  and  other  Poems; 
and  in  1830  by  The  Tricolor ;  or.  Three  Days  of  Blood 
in  Paris.  The  Gazette,  during  the  nullification  troubles 
in  S.  Carolina,  having  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Union, 
involved  its  proprietors  in  much  pecuniary  trouble,  and 
in  1832  S.  found  himself  nearly  penniless.  Having  about 
t  lie  same  time  lost  bis  father  and  bis  wife,  be  left  Charles¬ 
ton  for  the  North.  At  Bingham,  Mass.,  where  he  resided 
for  some  time,  Ik*  prepared  the  largest,  best  known,  and 
most  liked  of  all  bis  poems,  A  talantis,  a  Story  of  the  Sea, 
published  at  New  York,  in  1833.  In  the  same  year  ap¬ 
peared  his  first  prize-tale.  Marlin  Faber,  the  Story  of  a 
Criminal.  From  that,  date  down  to  within  a  few  years  ago, 
S.  has  been  one  of  the  most  prolific  and  industrious  of 
modern  authors.  He  has  written  and  published  in  rapid 
succession  volumes  of  poetry,  romance,  history,  biogra¬ 
phy,  and  miscellaneous  literature,  many  of  which  have 
obtained  a  wide  popularity.  His  poetical  works,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  those  enumerated  above,  comprise  Southern 
Pussagrs  and  Pictures  (1839),  Donna  Anna  (1843), Group* 
ed  Thoughts  and  Scattered  Fancies  (1845),  Lays  of  the 
Palmetto  (1848),  and  a  series  of  ballads  illustrating  the 
deeds  of  the  S.  Carolina  soldiers  during  the  war  with 
Mexico  ;  Poems — Descriptive,  Dramatic,  Legendary,  and 
Contemplative  (2  vols.  1854);  Areytos;  or.  Songs  arid  Bal¬ 
lads  of  the.  South,  in  1860,  and  a  number  of  occasional 
pieces.  He  also  wrote  two  d  ra  in  as,  Norman  Maurice  .*■  or, 
the  Man  of  the  People ,  and  Michael  Bonham  ;  or,  the  Fall 
of  Alamo.  8.,  nevertheless,  was  best  known  and  will  be 
longer  remembered  as  a  writer  of  prose  romances.  No 
American  writer  in  bis  productions  has  drawn  more 
largely  from  local  and  rexolutionary  history.  His  con¬ 
tributions  to  imaginative  fiction  are  very  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  have  enjoyed  great  popularity.  To  the 
departments  of  history  and  biography  lie  contributed  a 
History  if  S.  Carolina  ;  S.  Carolina  in  the  Devolution  ; 
A  Geography  of  S.  Carolina ;  and  the  American  Loyal¬ 
ists  of  the  I  evolutionary  Period.  S.  occasionally  min¬ 
gled  in  politics,  but  since  1845  be  held  no  public  posi¬ 
tion.  He  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  compara¬ 
tive  retirement  at  Savannah,  and  in  a  style  in  keeping 
with  his  fortunes,  which  were  sadly  impaired  by  the  late 
war.  D.  1870. 

S inline,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Edgar  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2.400. 

Si'mou,  called  the  brother  of  Jesus,  was  the  son  ofCleo- 
plias.  and  elected  bishop  of  Jerusalem  after  the  death 
of  St  James,  a.  n  62.  In  the  reign  of  Trajau  he  was 
put  to  death  by  being  crucified,  in  107. 

Simon,  (St.,)  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  called  the 
Canaanite,  or  Zelole.  He  preached  the  gospel  in  Egypt, 
Libya,  and  Mauritania,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  Per¬ 
sia.  He  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the 
preceding. 

Simon,  Jules, a  French  philosopher,  b.  at  L’Oricnt.  1814, 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pupils  of  Cousin.  lie  be¬ 
came  Professor  of  History  and  Philosophy  in  the  Normal 
School  in  1837,  and  deputy  of  Cousin  at  the  Sorbonne  in 
1839.  He  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1848, 
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and,  for  political  reasons,  his  course  at  the  Sorhonne  was 
suspended,  Dec.  16,  1851.  II is  principal  works  are: 
Histoire  de  V  Scale  d1  Alexandria,'!  vols.,  1844-45;  Le  De¬ 
voir ,  1854  ;  La  Religion  Naturelle ,  1856;  and  La  Liberte 
de  Conscience ,  1857. 

Sinio'niac,  n.  [Fr.  simoniague.)  One  guilty  of  si¬ 
mony  ;  one  who  buys  or  sells  preferment  in  the  church. 

Kiition iaeal.  a.  Guilty  of  simony  ;  consisting  in  si¬ 
mony,  or  the  crime  of  buying  and  selling  ecclesiastical 
preferment. 

^iimmi  acally,  adv.  With  the  guilt  or  offence  of 
simony. 

Simonides,  ( si-mon'i-dees ,)  a  celebrated  Greek  lyric 
poet,  born  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  b.  c.  556.  lie  lived  at 
Athens  during  the  reign  of  Hipparchus,  and  spent  his 
last  years  at  the  court  of  Ilieron  of  Syracuse.  S.  espe¬ 
cially  excelled  in  the  elegy  and  epigram,  was  the  con¬ 
temporary  of  JEschylus,  Pindar,  and  Las  us  of  llerinione, 
Won  very  numerous  prizes, and  even  defeated  /Eschylus 
by  his  elegy  on  the  heroes  who  fell  at  Marathon.  Only 
fragments  of  his  poems  are  extant.  S.  made  poetry  his 
profession,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  poet  who 
wrote  for  pay.  He  was  also  in  repute  as  a  philosopher, 
and  is  said  to  have  added  four  letters  to  the  Greek  al¬ 
phabet.  Died  b.  c.  467. 

ftiiaton  or  Tup.  Magician, a  heresiarch,  who  is 

supposed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  Gnostic  sect. 
He  was  a  native  of  Samaria,  and  perceiving  the  mira¬ 
cles  wrought  by  Philip  the  Deacon,  he  was  baptized  : 
but,  on  offering  money  to  the  apostles  that  lie  might 
receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  of 
working  miracles,  he  was  excommunicated  by  St.  Peter. 
It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  the  term  Si  maniac  is 
applied  to  such  as  purchase  spiritual  things.  He  after¬ 
wards  fell  into  the  grossest  errors,  and  maintained  that 
God  has  left  the  world  to  he  governed  by  certain  beings 
called  vEons. 

ftiinonsvillc,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Windsor 
co.f  89  in.  S.  of  Montpelier. 

Kiin'otiy,  n.  [From  Simon  Magus,  q.  v]  (fleet.  Law.) 
The  corrupt  presentation  of  any  one  to  a  benefice  for 
gift,  money,  or  reward. 

8inioom',  n.  A  noxious  hot  wind  which  occurs  in 
most  countries  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  sandy 
deserts,  and  which  always  blows  from  that  quarter  in 
which  tlio  desert  is  situated.  In  Sonegambia  and 
Guinea  it  blows  from  the  north-east,  in  the  delta  of  the 
Nile  from  the  south-west,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  from  the  north-east,  in  Syria  from  the 
South-east,  at  Mecca  from  the  east,  at  Bagdad  from  the 
west,  and  at  Surat  from  the  north.  The  approach  of  the  S. 
is  indicated  by  terrible  appearances.  The  eastern  hori¬ 
zon  is  pervaded  by  a  dull  yellow  hue;  a  thick  sulphur¬ 
ous  exhalation  rises  from  the  ground,  which  is  first 
hurried  round  in  rapid  gyrations,  and  then  ascends  into 
the  air,  covering  the  whole  heavens.  Hissing  and  crack¬ 
ling  sounds  are  heard;  and  a  hot  current  of  air  rushes 
over  the  ground.  There  is  generally  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fine  sand  in  the  hot  air,  and  the  wind  affects 
the  human  body  very  powerfully,  often  producing  great 
feebleness,  and  sometimes  even  death. 

Ki'miHiH,  a.  Having  a  flat  nose;  snub-nosed. 

Sim  per.  »\  n.  [Sw.  Goth,  semper.]  To  smile  in  a  silly 
or  affected  manner. 

— n.  A  smile,  with  an  air  of  silliness  or  affectation. 

Sini'perer.  n.  One  who  simpers. 

Sim  poring',  a.  Smiling  foolishly  or  affectedly. 

Sini  porin^ly,  ode.  In  an  affected  or  foolish  man¬ 
ner:  with  a  silly  smirk. 

Kimplier'opnl,  or  .Vltinetclict,  a  town  of  Euro- 
peat)  Russia,  in  the  Crimea,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  40 
in.  N.E.  of  Sebastopol ;  pop.  13,500. 

Sim  ple,  a.  [Fr.;  L  it.  simplex— sine,  without,  and  ph'co, 
to  fold.]  Without  fold  or  doubling ;  single;  consisting 
of  one  thing;  not  complicated,  complex,  or  combined; 
not  compounded,  mingled,  or  associated  with  anything 
else;  elementary;  not  given  to  design,  stratagem,  or 
duplicity;  plain;  artless;  sincere;  harmless;  guileless; 
frank;  open;  unaffected;  inartificial;  unadorned;  un¬ 
suspecting;  credulous;  silly;  foolish;  shallow;  not 
wise ;  not  sagacious. 

— n.  Something  not  mixed  or  compounded. 

Kim'plo-bearleil,  a.  Ingenuous;  open;  frank. 

Simple-mimlctl,  a.  Artless;  undesigning;  simple. 

Sim  phuiesH.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  simple, 
single,  or  uncompounded;  artlessuess;  simplicity;  also, 
weakness  of  intellect. 

Sim'plcr,  n.  A  collector  of  simples;  a  simplist. 

Simple  ton.  n.  A  simple,  silly  person  ;  a  person  of 
weak  intellect;  a  trifler;  a  foolish  person. 

Simplicity,  n.  [Fr.  simplicity ;  Lat.  simplicitas ,  from 
simplex, simple.]  State  or  quality  of  being  simple;  sim¬ 
pleness;  state  of  being  numixed  or  uncompounded ; 
state  of  being  not  complex,  or  of  consistingof  few  parts. 
—  Artlessness  of  mind  ;  freedom  from  a  propensity  to 
cunning  or  stratagem  ;  freedom  from  duplicity:  sincer- 
ity;  plainness;  freedom  from  artificial  ornament;  free¬ 
dom  from  subtil ty  ur  abstruseness.  —  Weakness  of  in¬ 
tellect:  silliness. 

Kimplifica't ion.  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  making  simple; 
act  of  reducing  to  simplicity,  or  to  a  state  not  complex. 

Sim  plify,  v.  a.  [Fr.  simplifier ;  Lat.  simplex,  and 
f ado,  to  make.]  To  make  simple:  to  reduce,  as  what 
is  complex  to  greater  simplicity  :  to  make  plain  or  easy. 

Kim'pliftt,  n.  One  skilled  in  medicinal  herbs. 

Simplon,  (sam-plawng.)  a  mountain  of  tin*  Alps,  in 
the  south  of  Switzerland,  separating  the  canton  called 
the  Valais  from  the  Piedmontese  territory.  The  old 
road  across  it  being  impracticable  for  heavy  carriages, 
a  new  one,  called  the  Route  of  the  S.,  was  formed  by 
•rder  of  Napoleon  I.,  at  the  joint  expense  of  France  and 


the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Though  the  ascent  is  everywhere 
gradual,  the  highest  point  of  the  road  is  nearly  6,600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  length  is  38  miles, 
and  the  width  between  25  and  30  feet.  It  is  carried 
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A  BHIDGE  ON  THE  OLD  PASS  OF  THE  SIMPLON,  NEAR  SION, 
through  several  tunnels,  over  upwards  of  600  bridges, 
and  has  twenty  station-houses  for  travellers.  The  road 
of  the  S.,  long  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  feats  ac¬ 
complished  by  modern  engineering,  lias  become  of  less 
Importance  since  t lie  formation  of  a  railroad.  The 
Simplon  tunnel,  now  in  construction,  will  be  larger 
than  either  that  of  St.  Gothurd  or  Mt.  Cenfs. 

Si  bid  ply .  udv.  In  a  simple  manner;  without  art;  with¬ 
out  suhrilty  ;  artle>sly  ;  plainly;  of  itself;  without  ad¬ 
dition;  alone;  merely;  solely;  weakly;  foolishly. 

Si no p'sooi.  in  A'//.,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Ten n.;  urea, 
375  sq.  m.  Surf,  level;  soil,  excellent.  <\ip.  Franklin. 

Simpson,  in  Mississippi,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  725 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Pearl  and  Strong.  Surface,  undulating, 
and  mostly  covered  with  pine  forests;  soil,  sandy  and 
tin  productive.  Cup.  Westville.  Pop.  abt.  7,000. 

Si’np  son's  Store,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-  village  of 
Washington  co. 

Siinp'son  vallc,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Shelby 
co.,  30  ni.  W.  of  Frankfort. 

Sicns,  in  Indiana ,  a  township  of  Grant  co.,  6  m.  N.E.  of 
Jacksonville. 

Sims'bii ry,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-vill.and  township  of 
Hartford  co.,  11  in.N.W.of  Hartford;  pop.  in  1870, 2.051. 

Sims*  Port,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of  Avoyelles 
parish,  *237  in.  N.W.  of  New  Orleans. 

Sam'ii late,  v.  a.  [Lat.  simulo,  simulatus,  from  simitis, 
like.]  To  copy:  to  counterfeit:  to  feign;  to  assume  the 
mere  appearance  of,  without  the  reality. 

Simulated,  a.  Feigned;  pretended;  assumed  arti¬ 
ficially. 

SinmiKu't  ion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  simulation]  Act  of  simu¬ 
lating  or  of  counterfeiting;  act  of  feigning  to  be  that 
which  one  is  not;  the  assumption  of  a  deceitful  appear¬ 
ance  or  character. 

8iiimIa4or.  n.  [Lat  ]  One  who  simulates  or  feigns. 

Simultaneity,  n.  State  of  being  simultaneous,  (n.) 

Si  in  u  1 1  u'ncotas,  a.  [Fr.  simultanc ,  from  Lat.  simul, 
at  once.]  Existing,  or  happening,  at  the  same  time. 

Simultaneously.  adv.  At  the  same  time. 

Siniiiltalicousncss,  n.  State  of  being  Simultaneous. 

Kin.  n.  [A.  i$.  syn,  sin,  st/nn.]  That  which  requires  to 
be  atoned  for;  any  action,  word,  thought,  or  purpose 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  or  any  omission  of  what  it  re¬ 
quires;  any  voluntary  transgression  or  violation  of  the 
divine  law,  or  any  voluntary  failure  to  comply  with  its 
requirements;  any  violation  of  a  divine  command; 
transgression:  wickedness;  iniquity;  a  wicked  act. 

— v.  n.  [A.  S.  sing  van ,  syngian.]  To  violate  or  transgress 
the  law  of  God,  or  to  omit  or  neglect  what  it.  requires:  to 
depart  voluntarily  from  the  path  of  duty  prescribed  by 
God  to  man  ;  to  violate  any  known  rule  of  duty  ;  to  do 
wrong;  to  offend  against  right,  against  men,  or  against 
society :  to  trespass. 

Sinai,  (si-ni,  or  si-na-i.)  a  mountain,  or  mountain-range, 
in  Arabia  Petrosa,  in  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  two 
arms  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  rendered  memorable  as  the 
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spot  where,  according  to  the  Pentateuch,  the  law  was 
given  to  Israel  through  Moses.  This  mountain-pass  is 
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divisible  into  three  groups ;  a  N.W.,  reaching,  in  Mount 
Serbal,an  elevation  of  6,340  feet:  an  K.  and  central,  at¬ 
taining,  in  Jebel  Katherin,  a  height  of  8,160  teet ;  and 
a  S.E.,  whose  highest  peak,  Uni  Shanmer,  is  the  culmi¬ 
nating  point  of  the  whole  Sinaitic  range.  Serbal,  with 
its  five  peaks,  looks  the  most  magnificent  mountain  in 
the  peninsula,  ami  is  identified  with  Sinai  by  the  earlier 
church  fattiers,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Cosnms,  Ac.;  but  it 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Hebrew  narra¬ 
tive,  and  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Justinian,  the 
opinion  that  Serbal  was  the  Sinai  of  Moses  had  been 
abandoned,  and  to  a  ridge  of  the  second  or  eastern  range 
that  honor  had  been  transferred,  the  N.  summit  of 
which  is  termed  Horeb;  and  the  S.  Jebel  M Cisa, or  Mount 
of  Moses,  continues  to  be  regarded  by  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  scholars  as  the  true  Sinai.  Its  height  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  6,800  to  7,100  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
is  separated  from  the  Jebel  ed-Deir  on  the  W.  by  a  nar¬ 
row  valley,  called  Er-Kahah,  on  one  of  the  steps  of 
which  stands  the  famous  convent  of  Mount  Sinai  (Fig. 
236s),  devoted  to  St.  Catharine.  In  many  of  the  west¬ 
ern  Sinaite  valleys,  the  more  accessible  parts  of  the 
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rocky  sides  are  covered  by  thousands  of  inscriptions 
(Fig.  2369),  usually  short,  and  rudely  carved  in  spots 
where  travellers  would  naturally  stop  to  rest  at  noon, 
frequently  accompanied  by  a  cross  and  mingled  with 
representations  of  animals.  The  inscriptions  are  in  un¬ 
known  characters,  but  were  at  first  ascribed  to  the  an¬ 
cient  Israelites  on  their  way  from  Egypt  to  Sinai,  and 
afterwards  to  Christian  pilgrims  of  the  fourth  century. 
Recently,  however,  many  of  them  have  been  deciphered 
by  Professor  Beer  of  Leipzig,  who  regards  them  as  the 
only  known  remains  of  the  language  and  characters 
once  peculiar  to  the  Nahatlitrans  of  Arabia  Petrsea. 
Those  thus  far  deciphered  are  simply  proper  names, 
neither  Jewish  nor  Christian,  preceded  by  some  such 
words  as  “  peace,”  “  blessed,”  “  in  memory  of.” 

Saaiale.  Kinaitlo,  a.  Belonging  to  Mount  Sinai. 

Kiaiapas,  (si-nai'pis,)  n.  [Lat.]  (Sot.)  The  Mustard, 
a  genus  of  plants,  order  Brassicaceie.  The  seeds  of  two 
species  are  commonly  used  for  culinary  and  medicinal 
purposes.  The  seeds  of  S.  nigra  are  of  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  color,  and  are  known  as  Hack  mustard-seeds; 
those  of  S.  alba  are  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  are  termed 
white  must ard- seeds.  The  flour  of  mustard,  so  exten¬ 
sively  used  as  a  condiment,  is  prepared  from  a  mixture 
of  the  two  kinds,  usually  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts 
black  and  three  parts  white.  The  seeds  are  pounded, 
and  the  husks  then  removed  from  the  flour  by  sifting. 
Both  the  black  and  white  mustard-seeds  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  bland  fixed  oil,  resembling  rape,  which  is 
readily  obtained  by  submitting  them  to  pressure.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  pungent  principle  for  w  hich  mus¬ 
tard  is  valued  does  not  exist  in  the  seeds,  but  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  when  the  constituents  of  the  seeds  are  brought 
together  under  the  influence  of  water.  The  acrid  and 
pungent  volatile  oil  of  mustard  is  obtained  by  distilling 
black  niU6fard-seeds  with  water.  Internally,  flour  of 
mustard  is  used  as  a  stimulant,  diuretic,  and  emetic; 
externally,  as  an  irritant  and  rubefacient.  V  Lite  mus¬ 
tard-seeds  are  often  taken  in  an  entire  state  as  stimu¬ 
lants  in  dyspepsia.  The  Aoung  herbs,  with  their  seed- 
leaves,  are  commonly  used  in  salads. 

Sinaruco,  (sc-na-reo'l.o,)  a  river  of  Venezuela,  which 
joins  the  Orinoco,  after  an  E.  course  of  100  m. 

Since,  (sins,)  prep.  [A.  S.  sithlhan]  Alter;  from  the 
time  of:  from  thefeme  that. 

—adv.  Ago;  past;  before  this :  from  that  time. 

— mvj.  Seeing  that ;  because  that ;  inasmuch  as. 

Sincere,  ( sin-ser ',)  a.  [Fr.  sincere;  Lat.  sirtcervs.] 
Pure:  unmixed ;  unfeigned;  real:  true;  genuine;  not 
pretended  ;  being  in  reality  what  it  appears  to  be;  not 
simulated  :  not  assumed  or  said  for  the  sake  of  appear¬ 
ance  :  not  hypocritical ;  honest ;  ingenuous  :  unaffected  ; 
inartificial;  frank;  upright:  undissembling. 

Sincerely,  adv.  Honestly  :  with  real  purity  of  heart; 
without  simulation  or  disguise:  unfeienedly. 

Sincere  ness,  «.  Honesty:  sincerity. 

Sincerity,  n.  [Fr.  sincerity;  Lat.  sinceritas]  Stats 
or  quality  of  being  sincere;  honesty  of  mind  or  inten¬ 
tion;  freedom  from  simulation  or  falsity;  freedom  from 
hypocrisy,  disguise,  or  false  pretence. 

Sincipital,  a.  ( Anat .)  That  belongs  to  the  sinciput. 

Sinciput,  n.  [Lat.,  from  semi,  half,  and  caput,  th® 
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bead.]  The  fore  part  of  the  head  from  the  forehead  to 
the  coronal  suture. 

Sinclair,  (stickler,)  in  Illinois ,  a  village  of  Morgan  co., 
6  in.  N.E.  of  Jacksonville. 

Mill'clllirsville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Chautau¬ 
qua  co.,  50  m.  $.\\\  of  Buffalo. 

Simlo,  a  river  of  llindostan,  rises  near  Seronge,  and 
after  a  N.E.  course  of  220  m.  joins  the  Jumna  26  in.  S.E. 
of  fitawah. 

Sirnle,  or  Mciinlo,  (sind.)  an  extensive  country  of 
British  India,  between  Hindustan  and  Beloochistan, 
comprising  the  lower  course  and  delta  of  the  Indus,  be¬ 
tween  bat.  23°  and  29°  N.,  Lon.  66°  and  72°  E,  having 
N.  the  Punjab  and  Bahawalpoor  territories.  E.  Rajpoo- 
tana,  S.  the  Bunn  of  Cutch  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
W.  Beloochistan  and  Cutch-Oundava  Area,  estimated 
at  60,000  s«j.  m.  S  lias  been  compared,  in  consequence 
of  some  of  its  physical  features,  to  Egypt ;  the  country 
consisting,  like  Egypt,  of  a  long  fertile  valley,  bordered 
on  either  side  by  high  hills,  and  surrounded  by  a  wide 
sandy  desert,  the  fertile  portion  being  annually  inun¬ 
dated  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Indus.  Though  in 
general  features  resembling  the  land  of  pyramids,  it 
falls  immensely  sh-*rt  ol  that  country  in  the  real  fertility 
of  the  soil.  The  land  is  by  no  means  well  cultivated, 
though  irrigation  is  very  extensively  practised.  Large 
tracts  of  the  country  are  devoted  to  pasture;  and  there 
are  woods  of  palm,  mangroves,  banyans,  and  mimosas. 
Tigers,  hyenas,  and  wolves  are  the  chief  wild  animals 
or  beasts  of  prey.  The  rest  are  those  common  to  N. 
India.  Cap.  Hyderabad.  The  principal  port,  Kur- 
rachee,  from  whence  nearly  all  the  exports  are  dis¬ 
patched.  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  The 
Ameers,  or  upper  orders  of  the  people,  are  of  Mohamme¬ 
dan  religion,  and  till  lately  exercised  a  sort  of  feudal 
right  in  the  country,  under  the  dominion  of  the  sover¬ 
eign  ofCabul.  In  1844,Sir  Chas.  Napier  advanced  against 
the  Ameers,  and  after  a  series  of  victories,  the  country 
was  annexed  to  the  British  empire.  Pop.  1,795,994. 

Ki'ne.  [A  Lat.  prep.]  Without. 

Nine,  7i.  (Lat.  sinus,  a  curved  surface,  a  curve.  See 
Sinus.]  A  geometrical  line  drawn  from  one  end  of  an 
arc,  perpendicular  to  the  diameter  drawn  through  the 
other  end. 

Si'iiecu ral,  a.  Relating  to  a  sinecure. 

Mi'ii4k4*ur4k,  n.  [Lat.  sine,  without,  and  cura,  care.]  A 
benefice  without  cure  or  care  of  souls ;  an  office  which 
yields  revenue  without  active  employment. 

•  a.  To  place  in  a  sinecure. 

Si  itPCiiriMiii,  n.  The  state  of  having  a  sinecure. 

Si  3i  eniri^t,  n.  One  who  has  a  sinecure. 

Si  lie  (lie,  [Lat.,  without  day.]  A  term  usually  em¬ 
ployed  in  connection  with  meetings  or  assemblies, 
which  are  adjourned  or  prorogued  without  a  day  be¬ 
ing  specified  for  reassembling. 

Niiu‘|ni\  cut  Itay,  in  Maryland ,  a  long,  narrow 
bay  and  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  in  Worcester  co.;  Lat.  38° 
12'  N.,  Lon.  75°  10'  W. 

Si  no  qua  non.  [Lat.,  without  which  not.]  That 
without  which  the  matter  in  hand  is  null  ;  an  indis¬ 
pensable  condition. —  Worcester. 

Sinew.  ( sin'yoo,)n .  [A.S.  sinu,  sinw ,  $enw.]  ( Anat .) 
That  which  unites  a  muscle  to  a  bone;  a  tendon. 

— pi.  Strength,  or  rather  that  which  supplies  strength  ; 
muscle;  nerves. 

“  Mouey  1*  the  sinews  of  war.”  —  Johnson. 

— v.  a.  To  bind  or  join,  as  by  sinews;  to  strengthen;  to 
harden. 

SiiM'wlosiS.  (sin'yu-les,)  a.  Having  no  sinews;  —  hence, 
lacking  in  strength  or  vigor. 

Niu'ew  Kivcr,  in  British  America,  rises  E.  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  abt.  Lat.  56°  N.,  Lon.  119°  W.,  and 
flows  into  the  Peace  River  after  a  N.E.  course  of  1U0  m. 

Miil'ew-^Iiriliik.  a.  (Farriery.)  That  has  the  sin¬ 
ews  under  the  belly  stiff  and  contracted,  as  an  over¬ 
worked  horse. 

Sine  wy,  a.  Consisting  of  a  sinew  or  nerve  ;  nervous; 
strong;  well  braced  with  sinews ;  vigorous;  firm. 

Min  Till,  a.  [From  «’».]  Tainted  with  sin;  wicked; 
iniquitous;  criminal;  unholy;  containing  sin,  or  con¬ 
sisting  in  sin  ;  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God. 

Siit'ftilly,  adc.  In  a  manner  which  the  laws  of  God 
do  not  permit;  wickedly;  iniquitoualy ;  criminally. 

MiitTiilii4kNN,  n.  Quality  of  being  sinful  or  Contrary  to 
the  divine  will;  wickedness;  iniquity;  criminality; 
corruption  ;  depravity. 

Mill"-,  v.  7i.  (imp  sung,  sang  :  pp.  sung.)  [A.  S.  singan.] 
To  read  or  recite  with  musical  modulations;  to  utter 
sounds  with  various  inflections  or  melodious  modula¬ 
tions  of  voice,  as  fancy  may  dictate,  or  according  to  the 
notes  of  a  song  or  tune;  to  utter  sweet  or  melodious 
sounds,  as  birds;  to  make  a  small,  shrill  sound  ;  to  tell 
or  relate  something  in  number^ or  verse. 

— 1>.  a.  To  utter  with  musical  modulations  of  voice;  to 
chant;  to  carol ;  to  celebrate  in  song  ;  to  give  praises  to  in 
verse;  to  relate  or  rehearse  in  numbers,  verse,  or  poetry. 

8ili jf!ipor<k',  a  settlement  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
in  S.E.  Asia,  consisting  of  a  small  island  at  the  S.  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  including  the  town  of 
the  same  name,  the  latter  being  in  Lat.  1°  17'  N.,  Lon. 
103°  60' E. ;  area ,  275  sq.  m.  The  climate  is  hot,  but 
remarkably  healthy;  nutmegs  and  all  kinds  of  spices 
grow  well ;  and  the  forests  contain  much  timber  well 
suited  for  nautical  purposes.  The  town  of  Singapore, 
situated  on  the  S  side  of  the  island,  is  an  emporium  for 
merchandise  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  its  trade 
is  probably  the  largest  of  any  single  port  in  the  Chinese 
waters.  The  chief  articles  of  export  to  N.  America  are 
gambier,  tin,  sago,  tapioca,  black  and  white  pepper,  tor¬ 
toise-shell,  nutmegs,  gutta-percha,  camphor,  coffee 
Japan-wood,  and  rattans.  Pop.  of  the  island,  81,792. 


Mingiioom',  a  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  prov.  of  Orissa;  Lat.  22°  37'  N.,  Lon.  85°  55'  E. 

Si»*e,  ( stnj ,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  sitngan.}  To  burn  slightly  or 
superficially;  to  scorch;  to  burn  the  surface  of,  as  the 
nap  off  cloth,  or  the  hair  oft  the  skin. 

— n.  A  burning  of  the  surface;  a  slight  burn. 

Sing  er,  n.  (From  swig.)  One  who  sings;  one  versed 
in  music,  or  one  whose  occupation  is  tosiug;  a  bird 
that  sings. 

Singhalese',  n.  sing,  and  pi.  A  native,  or  the  na¬ 
tives,  of  Ceylon ;  Ceylonese.  See  Cingalese. 

Sill”  in*;-,  n.  Act  of  uttering  sounds  with  musical  in¬ 
tonations;  musical  articulation;  the  utterance  of  melo¬ 
dious  notes.  ' 

Sin;;  in”  ly,  adv.  In  a  singing  manner;  with  a  kind 
ot  tune. 

Siii”  in” •inasler,  n.  A  music-master;  one  who 

teaches  vocal  music. 

Sin^'iii^-.selmol,  n.  A  school  where  singing  is 
taught. 

Single,  ( sing'gl ,)  a.  [Lat.  sing  ulus,  from  the  root,  sim, 
once,  whence  semel,  once,  a  single  time.]  One  to  each; 
separate;  single;  one;  only;  individual;  consisting  of 
one  only;  particular;  uncompouuded ;  alone;  having 
no  companion  or  assistant;  unmarried ;  not  double  ;  not 
complicated;  performed  with  one  person  or  antagonist 
on  a  side,  or  with  one  person  only  opposed  to  another; 
pure;  simple;  incorrupt;  unbiassed. 

— v.  a.  To  separate;  to  select,  as  an  individual  person  or 
tiling  from  among  a  number;  to  choose  one  from  others. 
(Followed  by  out.) 

Min'&le-entry,  n.  See  Book-keeping. 

Sin  K'le-liumi'eil,  a.  Unassisted;  unaided;  alone. 

Sin 'gle-heart/ed,  a.  Without  duplicity;  sincere; 
upright. 

Miii'gX^-iiiintl'eil,  a.  Having  a  single  purpose. 

Mi  n 'g' I  oil  css,  u.  State  of  being  single,  or  one  only,  or 
separate  from  all  others;  the  opposite  of  duubl,e7iess , 
complication ,  or  multiplicity;  simplicity;  sincerity; 
purity  of  mind  or  purpose;  freedom  from  duplicity. 

Mingles,  n.  pi.  See  Silk. 

Min  gle-stick,  n.  A  stout  cudgel  for  fencing  or  fight¬ 
ing  with  ;  also,  a  game  at  cudgels. 

Min  jfle-tree,  n.  A  whiffle-tree. 

Sin  ”  lo,  n.  A  fine  kind  of  tea,  with  large,  flat  leaves, 
not  much  rolled. 

Miu'gly,  adv.  Individually;  particularly;  only  by 
one*  self;  without  partners  or  companions ;  also,  hon¬ 
estly;  sincerely. 

Miii£'  Sin;;,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Westchester 
co.,  on  the  Hudson,  33  in.  N.  of  New  York.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  an  acclivity,  and  contains  many  elegant  villas, 
but  is  particularly  noted  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  New 
York  State- prisons,  composed  of  two  separate  stone 
buildings,  one  containing  1,200  cells,  for  male  convicts 
from  the  1st  and  2d  judicial  districts,  with  the  addition 
of  Ulster, Greene,  and  Sullivan  cos.;  the  other,  with  120 
cells,  receives  female  convicts  from  every  county  in  the 
State.  Pop.  of  vill.  abt.  6,000. 

Ming,'-S4>ii£>,  7i.  A  term  for  bad  singing,  or  for  drawling. 

Miu'$;iilur,  a.  [Fr.  singulier ;  Lat.  singidaris ,  from 
sing  ulus.]  That  is  single;  alone;  solitary;  not  com¬ 
plex  or  compound  ;  expressing  one  person  or  thing;  not 
plural ;  not  dual.  —  Particular;  existing  by  itself;  with¬ 
out  precedent;  unexampled.  —  Remarkable;  eminent. 
—  Unusual;  rare;  not  common. —  Implying  something 
censurable  or  not  approved  —  Peculiar;  strange;  odd. 

(Gram.)  Expressing  only  one  ;  not  plural. 

Min'gtilnri  ly,  ?*.  [Fr.  singularity ;  Lat.  singularitas , 
from  singular  is.]  State  of  being  singular;  peculiarity; 
some  character  or  quality  of  a  tiling  by  which  it  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  all,  or  from  most  others;  an  uncommon 
character  or  form;  something  curious  or  remarkable; 
particular  privilege,  prerogative,  or  distinction ;  char¬ 
acter,  or  trait  of  character,  different  from  that  of  others ; 
eccentricity;  oddity. 

Min'giilarly,  adv.  Peculiarly;  in  a  manner  or  de¬ 
gree  not  common  to  others;  oddly;  strangely.  —  So  as 
to  express  one,  or  the  singular  number. 

Mi  lie'll  l  ions,  a.  Relating  to,  or  affected  with,  hiccough. 

Min^ul'tlis,  n.  [Lat]  (Med.)  A  noise  made  by  the 
sudden  and  involuntary  contraction  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  the  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  glottis,  which 
arrest  the  air  in  the  trachea.  1 1  is  the  symptom  of  many 
morbid  conditions,  and  especially  of  gangrene,  but  occurs 
frequently  in  persons  otherwise  in  good  health.  Also,  a 
sol ». — Dunglison. 

Mini  gag’ll  a,  (sin-e-gal'ye-a,)  a  seaport-town  of  Italy, 
prov.  of  Ancona,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Misa,  in  the  Adri¬ 
atic,  16  m.  W.N.W.  of  Ancona;  pop.  9,000. 

Minister,  a.  [Lat.  sinistra,  from  sinister.]  Left;  on 
the  left  hand,  or  the  side  of  the  left  hand.  —  Evil ;  bad; 
corrupt;  p  verse;  dishonest. —  Unlucky  ;  unfortunate; 
inauspicious. 

— n.  (Her.)  The  left-hand  side  of  the  escutcheon, or  any¬ 
thing  that  is  used  in  armory;  that  is,  the  object  being 
placed  immediately  before  the  spectator,  the  side  oppo¬ 
site  the  right-hand  is  the  sinister,  and  the  side  opposite 
the  left-hand  the  dexter. 

Min'iMterly,  adv.  Absurdly;  perversely;  unfairly. 

Min'itttral, a.  To  the  left;  belonging  to  the  left  band; 
si  nist  rous 

Sin  1st  rail  ly,  n.  Quality  of  being  sinistral. 

Mi  n  ist  rally ,  adv.  Toward  the  left;  on  the  left-hand. 

Min'islrorsie,  a.  (Hot.)  Turned  to  the  left. 

Mi  nist  rims,  a.  Being  on  the  left  side;  inclined  to  the 
left;  —  hence,  wrong ;  absurd;  perverse. 

Min  i**t riitiKly.  adv.  Perversely;  wrongly;  with  a 
tendency  to  use  the  left  as  the  stronger  hand. 

Mink,  ( siiigk,)v.7i .  (imp.  sunk  ;pp.  sunk.)  [A.  S.  sencan.] 
To  move  one’s  self  downwards  ;  to  fall  or  go  downward 
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In  a  medium  or  substance  of  less  specific  gravity;  to  go 
to  the  bottom ;  to  subside;  opposed  to Jloat  or  swim;  to 
fall  gradually;  to  enter  or  penetrate  into  any  body;  to 
become  lower;  to  settle  to  a  level ;  to  be  overwhelmed 
or  depressed  ;  to  enter  deeply  ;  to  be  impressed;  to  be¬ 
come  deep;  to  retire  or  fall  within  the  surface  of  any¬ 
thing,  as  the  eyes  into  the  head;  to  decline:  to  droop;  to 
decay ;  to  decrease;  to  fall  into  rest  or  indolence.  —  To 
be  lower;  to  become  less,  as  prices. 

Mi  ii  k,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  sink,  settle,  or  descend ;  to  put  un¬ 
der  water;  to  immerse  in  a  fluid;  tonmke  by  digging  or 
delving;  to  depress ;  to  degrade;  to  plunge  inti*  dextruc- 
tion ;  to  cause  to  full  or  to  be  plunged;  to  bring  low ;  to 
reduce  in  quantity  ;  to  overbear;  to  crush ;  to  diminish; 
to  lower  or  lessen  ;  to  cause  to  decline  or  tail ;  to  lower 
in  value  or  amount ;  to  reduce;  to  pay;  to  diminish  or 
annihilate  by  payment ;  to  waste;  to  dissipate;  to  reduce, 
as  a  capital  sum  of  mouey,  for  the  sake  of  greater  profit 
or  interest  out  of  it. 

— 7i.  That  into  which  anything  sinks  or  descends ; — specif¬ 
ically,  a  drain  to  carry  off  filthy  water;  a  jakes  ;  a  kind 
of  basin  of  stone  or  wood  to  receive  foul  water.  —  Any 
place  where  corruption,  physical  or  moral,  is  gathered 
or  generated. 

Mink'er,  n.  That  which  sinks;  a  weight  placed  on 
some  body,  as  a  fish-line,  to  sink  it. 

Mink'-li4ile,  n.  A  hole  for  receiving  and  conducting 
off  dirty  waters,  Ac.;  a  sink. 

Miiik'iii^-liiiHl,  n.  (Pol.  Economy.)  A  fund  provided 
from  other  funds  for  the  gradual  payment  of  the  debt 
of  a  government  or  a  corporation.  —  Brande. 

Mink  iii”  Mpring;,  in  Ohio, a  post-village  of  Highland 
co.,  75  in.  E.  of  Cincinnati;  pop.  abt.  450. 

Minkin;:  Spring,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Berks  co.,  5»>  m.  E.  of  Harrisburg;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Mink'in^’  VaBley,in  Pennsylvania ,  a  valley  in  Berks 
co.,  celebrated  tor  its  picturesque  beauty. 

Min'less,  a.  [From  sin.]  Free  from  sin  ;  pure ;  perfect; 
innocent. 

Mi n'leKsly,  adv.  In  a  sinless  manner  ;  innocently. 

Mi ii'l4kSMii4‘SS,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sinless; 
freedom  from  sin  and  guilt. 

Miniiamary,  Sinnimari,  (seen’na-ma-re',)  in 
French  Guiana,  a  river  w  hich  Hows  into  the  Atlantic, 78 
m.  N.W.  of  Cayenne,  after  a  N.  course  of  200  m. 

MimieiiialMi'iiing;  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters 
the  \V.  branch  ot  the  Susquehanna  from  Clinton  co. 

Min'ner,  n.  One  who  sins;  one  who  has  voluntarily 
violated  the  divine  law;  a  moral  agent  who  has  volun¬ 
tarily  disobeyed  any  divine  precept,  or  neglected  any 
know’ll  duty;  uu  uuregenerate  person;  an  offender;  a 
criminal. 

Min'-iiiruriitg;,  n.  (Script.)  The  sacrifice  of  propitia¬ 
tion  for  the  sin  of  the  people,  enjoined  in  Lev.  iv.,  and 
considered  different  from  the  trespass-offering  (ibid  xiv.), 
thought  to  be  appropriate  to  special  cases  of  negligence 
only. 

Miim'pe,  [Turk.  Sinub,]  a  fortified  seaport-town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  75  m. 
from  Samsoun.  The  place  was  bombarded  by  the  Bus- 
sians  in  1853,  when  a  Turkish  squadron  of  thirteen  ships, 
lying  in  the  roadstead,  was  destroyed  by  the  Russian 
fleet.  On  tbisoccasiou  4,000  Turks  perished.  —  Diogenes 
was  born  there.  P>p.  9,000. 

Min'ople,  n.  (Min.)  A  ferruginous  jasper,  of  a  bright 
brick-red  color,  found  in  Hungary. 

(Her.)  The  French  designation  for  the  color  green; 
by  English  heralds  called  vert.  The  name  is  said  to  be 
derived,  through  the  Crusaders,  from  the  tower  of  Sin¬ 
ope,  in  Asia  Minor. 

Min'ta  Itay 4iii,  in  Alabama,  enters  the  Tombigbee 
River  near  Cofteeville. 

Sinter,  n.  [Ger.,  a  scale.]  (Min.)  Calcareous  sinter 
is  a  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime  composed  of  successive 
concentric  layers.  Silicious  sinter,  a  variety  of  common 
opal. 

Minn,  or  Zinu  River, (see'noo,)  in  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia, 
rises  in  the  dept,  of  Cauca.  abt.  Lat.  7°  30'  N.,  Lon.  76° 
10'  W.,  and  flows  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  after  a  N.N.E. 
course  of  200  m. 

Min'nate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  sinuare,  sinuatus,  from  sinus ,  the 
bosom,  a  curved  surface,  a  curve,  a  bending.]  To  bend, 
wind,  or  curve;  to  turn;  to  bend  in  and  out. 

Sin'nate,  Min'mise,  a.  (Bot.)  Strongly  wavy  on  the 
margin,  with  alternate  convexities  and 
concavities  (Fig.  2370). —  Gray. 

Minna'tton,  n.  A  winding  or  bending 
in  and  out. 

MiniMis'ity,  n.  [Fr.  sinuosity,  from  L. 

Lat.  sinuositas,  from  Lat.  sinus.]  Qual¬ 
ity  of  being  sinuous,  or  of  bending  or 
curving  in  and  out;  or,  a  series  of  bends 
and  tu ms  in  arches  or  other  irregular 
figures. 

Mi  ii 'ii4Mi*4,  a.  [Fr.  sinueux ,  from  Lat. 
sinuosus,  from  .n’wws.]  Bending  ;  wind¬ 
ing;  crooked  ;  bending  in  and  out;  of  Fig.  2370. 
a  serpentine  or  undulating  form. 

Min'uonsly,  adv.  In  a  sinuous  manner;  windingly; 
crookedly. 

Mi'miN,  7i. ;  pi.  Lat.  Sinus  ;  pi  Eng.  Sinuses.  [Lat  ]  A 
bay  of  the  sea  ;  a  recess  in  the  shore,  or  an  opening  into 
the  laud. 

(Anat.  and  Surg.)  A  blind  canal  or  cavity  ;  a  cell,  or 
pipe-like  passage,  closed  at  one  extremity,  —  in  that 
respect  being  the  opposite  of  fistula,  which  is  a  tube 
open  at  both  ends.  —  The  depressions  which  exist  in  va¬ 
rious  bones  or  other  hard  parts  of  the  body. — The  veins 
of  the  dura  mater  of  the  brain  are  also  called  sinuses. 

(Bot.)  The  name  given  to  the  recesses  formed  by  the 
lobes  of  leaves,  Ac.  —  Wood. 
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Stl'on,  ft  town  of  Switzerland,  cap.  of  the  canton  of  Valais, 
In  a  picturesque  situation  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Rhone)  IS  in.  N.K.  of  Martigny  by  the  Simplon  Kail  road ; 
pop ,  3,227. 

Siout.  or  Sint.  (se'oot,)  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  near 
the  Nile;  hat.  27°  11'  U"  N.,  Lon.  31°  14'  K.  Manuf. 
Pipe-bowls.  />»/»  20,000. 

Sioux.  (800,)  or  Dacotahs,  a  once  powerful  family  of 
N.  American  Indians.  Their  number  is  estimated  from 
10)000  to  35,000 ( 1878) ;  Ate  welt  advanopd  in  <  iviii/uti<m, 
and  aro  increasing  in  population.  Their  places  of  resi¬ 
dence  are  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  St  Peter’s  rivers, 
and  branches  of  the  Missouri.  Some  of  the  tribes  en¬ 
gage  in  agriculture  ;  those  residing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  and  St.  Peter’s  mainly  subsist  by  farming. 
In  1862,  the  S ,  under  the  lead  of  “  Little  Crow,”  a  noted 
chief,  in  consequence  of  their  annuity  not  having  been 
paid  to  their  satisfaction,  waged  a  most  cruel  and  ex¬ 
terminating  war  upon  the  whites  of  Minnesota  ;  and  so 
well  concerted  were  their  schemes,  that  no  less  than  six 
hundred  and  forty-four  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
ninety-four  soldiers,  were  killed  before  the  massacre  was 
stayed.  As  an  atonement  for  their  great  crime  in  thus 
murdering  the  whites,  the  Federal  government  allowed 
only  thirty-eight,  out  of  three  hundred  and  three  Indi¬ 
ans  found  guilty  by  a  proper  tribunal,  to  be  executed. 
This  clemency,  though  seemingly  unjust,  was  the  result 
of  mature  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  at 
Washington,  who  found  that  the  Indians  had  been 
greatly  wronged  by  some  of  the  whites,  not  only  in  with¬ 
holding  their  Annuities,  but  in  extorting  money  from 
them  for  the  most  trivial  consideration,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  the  Indians  sought  revenge.  In  1876, 
they  were  removed  from  the  Plack  Hills.  See  Custer, 
Gen.,  p.  712.  A  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Dakota 
language  has  been  issued  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Sioux.  in  IoW( i,  a  W.N.W  co.,  bordering  on  Dakota; 
area,  750  sq.  in.  Riven i.  Sioux  and  Floyd.  Cop.  Lin¬ 
coln.  Pop.  in  1870,  800. — A  township  of  Ilarrison  co. 

Sioux  (’Uy»  in  Iowa,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Woodbury 
co.,  on  the  Missouri  River,  220  m.  N.N.  W.  of  Omaha. 

Sioux  B  alls,  in  Da.,  a  post-vill.,  cap.  of  Minnehaha  co. 

Sioux  River,  in  Minnesota,  rises  abt  Lat.  45°  N., 
Lon.  97°  20'  W.,  and  falls  into  the  Missouri  River,  Lat. 
42°  30'  N.,  Lon.  96°  20'  W.,  after  a  S.E.  course  of  300  in. 

Sip,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  .upan.j  To  soften  by  steeping;  to  take 
a  fluid,  or  something  sopped  in  fluid,  into  the  mouth  in 
small  quantities  by  the  lips;  to  drink  or  imbibe  in  small 
quantities ;  to  draw  into  the  mouth;  to  extract;  to  drink 
out  of. 

— v.  n.  To  drink  a  small  quantity ;  to  take  a  fluid  with  the 
lips. 

— rt.  The  taking  of  a  liquor  with  the  lips  in  small  quan¬ 
tities,  or  a  small  draught  taken  with  the  lips. 

Sipliuiilo,  (se-Janto,)  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archi¬ 
pelago,  25  in.  S.W.  of  Syra;  area,  34  sq.  ni.;  pop.  7,090. 

8i  phoid,  n.  A  vase  or  apparatus  for  receiving  and 
giving  out  gaseous  waters.  —  Simmonds. 

Si  'pit  on,  ii.  [Fr.  ami  Gr.;  Lat  sipho.]  (Thy sics.)  A 
bent  tube,  open  at  both  ends  ami  with  unequal  logs 
(1,  Fig.  2371).  It  is  used  in  transferring  liquids  in  the 
following  manner:  The  syphon  is  filled  with  some  liquid, 
and  the  two  ends  being  closed,  the  shorter  leg  is  dipped 
in  the  liquid,  as  represented  in  1.  Fig.  2371;  or  the  shorter 
leg  having  been  dipped  in  the  liquid,  the  air  is  exhaust¬ 
ed  by  applying  the  mouth  at  B.  A  vacuum  is  thus  pro¬ 
duced,  the  liquid  in  C  rises  and  fills  the  tube  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  atmospheric  pressure.  It  will  then  run 
out  through  the  syphon  as  long  as  the  shorter  end  dips 
in  the  liquid.  A  syphon  of  the  form  represented  in 
2,  Fig.  2371  is  used  where  the  presence  of  the  liquid  in 
the  month  would  he  objectionable.  A  tube,  M,  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  longer  orauch,  and  it  is  filled  by  closing 


the  end  P,  and  sucking  at  0.  An  enlargement,  M,  ren¬ 
ders  the  passage  of  any  liquid  into  the  mouth  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  To  explain  this  flow  of  water  from  the  syphon, 
let  us  suppose  it  filled,  and  tho  short  leg  immersed  in 
the  liquid.  The  pressure  then  acting  on  C,  and  tending 
to  raise  the  liquid  in  the  tube,  is  the  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure  minus  the  height  of  the  column  of  liquid  DC.  In 
like  manner,  the  pressure  on  the  end  of  the  tube  B  is 
tho  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  less  tho  pressure  of  the 
column  of  liquid  A  B.  But  as  this  latter  column  is 
longer  than  CD,  the  force  acting  at  B  is  less  than  the 
force  acting  at  C,  and  consequently  a  flow  takes  place 
proportional  to  the  difference  between  these  two  forces. 
The  flow  will  therefore  be  more  rapid  in  proportion  as 
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the  difference  of  level  between  the  aperture  B  and  the  I 
surface  of  the  liquid  in  C  is  greater.  Instead  of  ex-| 
haustiug  the  siphon  of  air,  it  may  he  inverted  and  filled 
with  water;  if  both  ends  are  then  stopped,  and  the 
shorter  limb  immersed  in  the  water  to  be  decanted,  on 
removing  the  plugs  the  water  will  flow.  In  the  IVur- 


temberg  siphon ,  the  two  ends  are  turned  up.  so  that 
when  once  filled  it  will  always  remain  so,  and  act  at 
once  when  one  end  is  immersed  in  a  liquid.  —  S.  were 
in  use  by  the  Egyptians  full  15  centuries  B. c.,  and  their 
application  to  drawing  liquor  from  their  vases  is  shown 
in  the  drawings  preserved  in  their  tombs  (Fig.  2372.) 

( Zobl .)  The  name  of  the  membranous  and  calca¬ 
reous  tubes  which  traverse  the  septa  and  the  interior  of 
the  shells  divided  in  several  chambers.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  the  tubular  prolongation  of  the  mantle 
in  certain  univalve  and  bivalve  molluscs;  and  by  La- 
trellle  to  the  mouth  of  certain  suctorious,  crustaceous, 
and  apterous  insects.  —  Brande. 

Si  phonic,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a  siphon. 

Siplio  nia,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Euphor - 
biace  tn.  They  are  trees  containinga  milky  juice  in  more  or 
less  abundance, 
though  all  the 
species  do  not 
yield  caout¬ 
chouc  of  good 
quality.  One  of 
them,  Siphonia 
elastica  (Fig. 

2373),  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  French 
Guiana. and  the 
remainder  of 
the  Amazons 
and  Rio  Negro 
districts  of  Bra¬ 
zil.  They  aro 
called  Seringa- 
trees  by  the  Bra¬ 
zilians,  from  tho 
Portuguese 
word  seringa , 
signifying  a  syringe  or  clyster-pipe,  the  caoutchouc  hav¬ 
ing  first  been  used  for  making  those  articles.  The  bulk 
of  the  caoutchouc  at  present  exported  from  Parti  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  S.  Brasiliensis,  which  is  common  in  the  for¬ 
ests  of  that  province;  but  that  brought  down  to  Para 
from  the  Upper  Amazons  and  Itio  Negro  is  derived  from 
S.  lutra  and  S.  brevifolia.  These  three  species  are  all 
slender,  smooth-stemmed  trees,  averaging  100  feet  in 
height;  the  Parti  species,  however,  yields  the  greatest 
abundance  of  caoutchouc. 

Si'phmirlc.  n.  ( Zobl .)  Same  as  SienoN. 

Si  plum  Via  lat  oil,  a.  Having  a  little  spout  or  siphon. 

SipIlOliopIl'orie,  n.pl.  ( Zool .)  A  sub-order  of  hy- 
droid  acalephs,  comprising  those  species  which  have  no 
central  digestive  cavity,  but  simply  isolated  tubes. 

Sipotulm.  in  Brazil,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  prov. 
of  MattO'Grosso,  Lat.  13°  50'  S,  Lon.  58°  W.,  and  falls 
into  the  Paraguay  after  a  S.E.  course  of  200  m. 

Sip  per,  n.  One  who  sips;  as,  a  sipper  of  nectar. 

Si  p'picon,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of  Plymouth  co., 
55  m.  S  E.  of  Boston. 

Nip  or  Nr.w  BiVER.in  Alabama,  rises  in  Marion  co., 
and  flows  S.W.,  falling  into  the  Tonibigbee  River  in 
Sumter  co.,  12  m.  N.  of  Gainesville.  —  Another,  rises  in 
the  N.of  Walker  co.,  and  flows  S.E.  into  Mulberry  Fork 
of  the  Black  Warrior  River. 

Sipmi  Villus,  n.  (Zobl)  A  genus  of  worms  which 
burrow  in  the  sands  of  tho  sea-shore,  and  are  classed 
with  the  Echinoibnns  by  Cuvier,  and  with  the  Entrnoa 
by  M.  <le  Blainville.  They  are  much  sought  after  by  the 
fishermen,  who  use  them,  like  tin*  Common  Lob-worm 
( A ren tenia  piscatornm),  as  baits  for  their  hooks.  They 
have  a  long,  cylindrical,  retractile  proboscis,  around  tin* 
extremity  of  which  is  a  circle  of  tentacula,  and  at  the 
base  of  it  the  anus.  Some  of  them  attach  stony  particles 
to  their  skin,  by  a  glutinous  exudation,  so  as  to  cover  it 
with  a  hard  crust,  resembling  that  formed  by  some  an¬ 
nelids. 

Si  qiiift,  (si  lewis,)  n.  [Lat..,  if  any  one.l  (Eccl.)  An 
announcement  made  by  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  of 
his  purpose  to  make  inquiry  as  to  whether  his  candi¬ 
dature  may  he  challenged. 

Sir,  (ser,)  n.  [Fr.  sire,  and  sieur,  in  monsieur,  from  seig¬ 
neur  ;  Lat.  senior,  an  elder,  or  elderly  person.  See  Se¬ 
nior.]  A  word  of  respect  used  in  addresses  to  men,  as 
madam  is  in  addresses  to  women.  It  is  likewise,  in 
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I  England,  the  titular  prefix  of  a  knight  or  baronet ;  as, 
I  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

SiralMtl'Ii,  n,  (Bot.)  See  OreodaPhosb. 

Sire,  (sir.)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  senior.]  A  father.  (Used 
in  poetry .)  —  The  word  of  respect  used  in  addressing. a 
king.  — The  male  parent  of  a  beast,  particularly  used 
of  a  horse;  —  correlative  to  dam. 

— r.  a.  To  beget,  (said  of  beauty.) — Shaks. 

Si'reilon,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  genus  of  hatrachians,  family 
Sirenidir.  They  are  6  to  10  inches  long,  ami  every  way 
similar  in  form  to  young  aquatic  salamanders.  They 
live  mainly  in  the  water.  This  genus  contains  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  Oxolotl,  which  is  eaten  by  l lie  Mexicans. 

Si'rcn,  Sy'ron,  n.  [Lat.]  (Myth.)  One  of  the  young 
maidens  who  sat  on  the  shores  of  a  certain  island  or  prom¬ 
ontory  near  the  S.W.  coast  of  Italy,  and  sang  with  be¬ 
witching  sweetness  songs  that  allured  the  passing  sailor 
to  draw  near,  hut  only  to  meet  with  death.  Homer  speaks 
of  them  in  the  plural,  hut  does  not  specify  their  number ; 
later  writers  mention  two  ami  three  by  name,  and  assign 
them  various  genealogies.  Their  tenure  of  life  was  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  successful  exercise  of  their  charms.  If 
any  seaman  could  resist  the  enticements  of  tlieii  viagic 
music,  they  were  doomed,  hut  Ulysses  or  the  Arg  ma  its 
alone  succeeded  in  doing  so.  It  is  related  by  Hornet,  in 
the  Odyssey,  that  when  the  former,  in  the  course  of  his 
wanderings,  approached  their  perilous  home,  he,  by  the 
advice  of  the  sorceress  Circe,  stuffed  the  ears  of  his  com¬ 
panions  with  wax,  and  lashed  himself  to  a  mast,  until 
he  had  sailed  out  of  hearing  of  the  fatal  songs.  Others 
say  that  it  was  the  Argonauts  who  got  safely  past,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  superior  enchantment  of  Orpheus’s  singing, 
whereupon  the  &  threw  themselves  into  the  sea  and 
were  transformed  into  rocks.  The  Latin  poets  give  them 
wings;  and  in  works  of  art  they  are  often  represented 
ns  birds  with  the  faces  of  virgins,  uiid  are  provided  with 
musical  instruments. 

— An  enticing  woman  ;  a  Woman  of  dangerous  fascinations. 

(Zool.)  See  SlREMDi®. 

— a.  Pertaining  to  a  siren,  or  to  the  dangerous  entice¬ 
ments  of  music  ;  bewitching:  fascinating. 

Sirono',  n.  (  Acoustics .)  An  instrument  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  velocity  of  aerial  vibration,  corresponding  to  the 
different  pitches  of  musical  sounds.  See  Supplement. 

Si'roiii<l«t‘,  n.pl.  (Zool.)  The  Siren  family,  compris¬ 
ing  hatrachians  which  have  permanent  external  hran- 
chia?  that  occur  in  tufts,  covering  the  branchial  orifices. 
They  also  have  lungs  like  others  of  their  class,  and  are 
thus  true  amphibians.  It  will  he  observed  that,  even  in 
their  adult  state,  these  animals  represent  the  embryonic 
forms  of  the  higher  hatrachians.  —  The  Genus  Siren  has 


an  eel-shaped  body,  with  anterior  legs,  three  spiracles, 
and  three  tufts;  no  posterior  legs.  The  Siren,  or  Mud- 
eel,  S  lacertina.  of  South  Carolina,  attains  the  length 
of  24  inches;  color  above  nearly  black,  with  numerous 
light  spots;  abdomen  purplish.  It  lives  in  mud,  and  is 
common  in  the  ditches  of  rice  fields.  Two  more  species 
are  found  in  the  South. —  Tenney. 

Sir  Fraud*  Drake's  Bay.  in  California,  30  m. 
W.N.W.  of  San  Francisco  ;  Lat.  38°  N.,  Lon.  122°  50'  W 

Si rifoojalt.  (seer-go-ja'.)  a  town  of  British  India,  pres¬ 
idency  of  Bengal,  in  Gundwana.  75  m.  S.W.  of  Pala- 
mow  ;  Lat.  23°  5'  N.,  Lon.  83°  50'  E. 

Sir  ius,  n  (Astron.)  The  most  brilliant  of  the  fixed 
stars,  and  the  largest  in  the  constellation  of  O mis  Major, 
the  Great  Dog.  It  is  very  frequently  called  the  Dog 
Star.  Its  name  is  obtained  from  Siris.  one  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  appellations  of  the  river  Nile,  because  its  heliacal 
rising  gave  warning  that  the  overflow  of  the  river  was 
about  to  commence. 

Sir'loin,  Suk'loin,  n.  [Fr.  surlovge — sur,  on,  upon,  over, 
and  longe,  a  loin.]  A  loin  of  beef. 

Si  roc*  Vo,  n.  [It.;  Sp.  sirbeo.  or  ralonue ;  from  Ar. 
sharki.  easterly,  from  shark,  the  east.]  A  term  applied 
in  Italy  and  the  East  to  a  hot,  relaxing,  and  oppressive 
S.W.  wind.  It  is  supposed  ny  some  to  be  identical  wifi 
the  simoom,  tempered  by  its  passage  across  the  water. 

Siro'na.  in  1/linois,  a  township  of  La  Salle  co. 

Sir'rali.  n.  [Said  to  he  corrupted  from  sir,  ha!]  A  word 
of  reproach  or  contempt,  used  in  addressing  vile  charae- 
acters;  also,  employed  familiarly  or  sportively  in  ad¬ 
dressing  males. 

Sirup,  Syr'np.  n.  [Fr.  sirop.]  A  sweet  liquid:  the 
sweet  juice  of  vegetables  or  fruits,  or  other  juice  sweet¬ 
ened,  or  sugar  boiled  with  vegetable  infusions. 

Sirupccl,  ( sir'upt ,)  a.  Moistened, or  tinged,  with  sirup 
or  sweet  juice. 

Sir'upy.  a.  Like  sirup,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities. 

Sir  veil'll,  n.  (Lit.)  A  species  of  poems  which  were  in 
common  use  among  the  Troubadours;  usually  satirical, 
and  divided  into  strophes  of  a  peculiar  construction 

Sisal.  (se'sal.)  in  Mexico,  a  seaport-town  of  Yucatan,  30 
m.  N.W.  of  Merida ;  Lat.  21°  10'  6"  N.,  Lon.  90°  2'  45"  W. 
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Sis'kiwlt,  n.  [Indian  name.]  (Zoul.)  A  species  of 
stunt,  lituad,  tliick  salmon  {Salmo  siskiwit,  Aaassiz), 
caught  in  Lake  Superior. 

Siskiyotl.  (tti'ke-yoo,)  in  California,  a  N.E.  co.,  bor¬ 
dering  on  Oregon  and  Nevada;  area,  8.500 so.  m.  Rivers. 
Klamath,  Pitt,  Sacramento,  Scott,  and  Shasta.  Surface, 
mountainous,  the  principal  peak,  Mount  Shasta,  being 
14,000  ft.  high;  soil,  fertile  in  tile  valleys.  Lakes.  Nu¬ 
merous,  Goose  Lake  being  the  principal.  Alin.  Gold, 
granite,  and  limestone.  Cap.  Yreka.  Rop.  abt.  13,000. 

Si*  ley's  4*  rove,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Linu  co.,  7  in. 
W.  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

Sisinoiidi,  Charles  Simonpe  de,  (see.s-mdn'de,)  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  modern  historians  and  political 
economists,  was  b.  at  Geneva,  1773.  He  was  the  last  of 
a  noble  family,  which,  driven  from  Pisa  into  France  by 
republican  dissensions  in  the  14th  cent.,  was  again  (be¬ 
ing  Protestant)  forced  into  Switzerland  by  the  revoca¬ 
tion  ol  the  Kdict  of  Nantes.  The  works  by  which  he  is 
most  widely  known  are  his  excellent  Histoire  des  Bt- 
publiqaes  ha!  it  lines  (10  vols.),  La  Littiratur *  du  Midi  de 
L*  Europe  (4  vols.),  and  his  large  and  laborious  Histoire 
de*  Franpais  (31  vols.)  D.  1842. 

Si**',  t\  n.  To  hiss;  to  sizzle.  (Local.) 

Mi*'*on  ville,  in  IP.  Virginia,  &  post-village  of  Kana¬ 
wha  co 

Si**t>p»li,or Mizeboli, (si$-sop'o  Uy)(tmc.  Apollonia,) 
a  seaport  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Roumelia,on  the 
Black  Sea,  SO  m.  N  E.  of  Mlrianople. 

Mi*'ter,  n.  [A.  S.  swuster,  suster.]  A  female  corre¬ 
sponding  to  a  male  of  the  same  parentage;  a  female 
born  of  the  same  parents.— A  woman  of  the  same  faith  ; 
a  female  fellow-Christian. — A  female  of  the  same  kind; 
one  of  the  same  kind,  or  of  the  same  condition;  as,  a 
sister  ship — A  female  of  the  same  society  or  community, 
ns  the  nuns  of  a  convent. 

Mi*'ter-blook,  n.  A  solid  piece  of  wood,  with  two 
holes,  one  above  the  other,  with  or  without  sheaves,  to 
pass  a  pulley  through.  —  Simmonds. 

Mi*'terIioiMl.  ii.  Sisters  collectively,  or  a  society  of 
sisters,  ora  society  of  lemales  united  in  one  faith  or  order. 

Mi*'ter-i  n-lan .  n.  A  husband  or  wife’s  sister. 

Mi*te;#y*a.  Like  a  sister;  becoming  a  sister ;  affec¬ 
tionate. 

Mi*teron'.  a  fortified  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Basses- 
Alpes.  on  the  Duruuce  and  Buech,  16  m.  W.N.VV.  ol 
Digne  ;  pop.  4.576. 

Mi*'ter*,  The,)  two  small  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
between  Great  and  Little  Andaman  Islands;  Lat.  11° 
10'  N.,  Lon.  92°  40'  E. 

Mi*'ler'*  C-reek,  in  New  York, euters  Lake  Erie  from 
Erie  co. 

Mi*'ter*  of  Charity*  (Eccl  Hist.)  A  religious  con¬ 
gregation  of  females  for  the  assistance  of  the  sick  poor, 
was  founded  by  Vincent  de  Paul,  at  Ch&tillon-Ies-Dom- 
bes,  in  1617.  In  1629  he  established  a  similar  society  at 
Paris,  where  he  was  shortly  joined  by  a  widow  named 
LeGras,  who  formed  a  staff  of  nurses,  which  received  the 
sanction  of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  under  the  title  of  Servants 
of  the  Poor ,  in  Jan.,  1655,  which  community  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Pope  in  1660.  From  that  time,  prisons, 
free  schools,  hospitals,  and  almshouses  have  been  placed 
under  their  direction  in  all  parts  of  France.  They  make 
simple  vows,  which  are  renewed  every  year.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  their  establishments  throughout  the  world  is  now 
about  800,  under  the  charge  of  about  15,000  sisters.  The 
American  branch  of  the  congregation  was  established  at 
Emmettshiirg,  Mil.,  in  1809,  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Seton,  their  first 
mother-superior.  There  are  now  in  the  several  States 
upwards  of  50  houses  under  the  charge  of  the  sisters. 
The  Sisters  of  Charity  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
every  country  by  their  acts  of  beneficence:  and  the 
admirable  charity  of  these  pious  women  has  won  for 
them  general  veneration,  even  in  heathen  countries. 

Mi*t€»r*  v  i  1 1  o,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post  village  of  Tyler 
co.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  35  in.  S.W.  of  Wheeling;  pop. 
abt.  450. 

Mi*'tiue*  a.  Belonging  to  Pope  Sixtus  V.;  as,  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel  in  the  Vatican. 

Mi*to'va,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  on 
the  Danube,  24  m  E.S.E  of  Nieopolis;  Lat.  43° 38' N., 
Lon.  2-5°  20'  E.  ;  pip.  20.000. 

Mi*y  mbrliiiii,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Brassicacew.  The  Hedge  Mustard.  S  officinale,  is  a  com¬ 
mon  and  troublesome  weed  in  fields,  roadsides,  Ac., 
throughout  the  U.  States. 

Sisyphus,  (sis' y -fus.)  {Myth.)  A  descendant  of 
.«olus.  said  by  some  to  have  lived  at  Ephyra,  on  the 
Peloponnesus,  while  others  allege  that  lie  was  a  robber, 
slain  by  Theseus,  ilis  punishment  in  Tartarus  for  his 
crimes  committed  on  earth  consisted  in  rolling  a  huge 
stone  to  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  which  constantly  recoiled, 
and  thus  rendered  his  labor  incessant. 

Mi*y  rin'eliiiim,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Dioscoreactie,  comprising  grass-like  plants,  with  com¬ 
pressed,  amipital  scapes.  S  anceps.  the  Blue-eyed 
Grass,  is  a  delicate  little  plant,  with  blue  flowers,  com¬ 
mon  in  low  grass-lauds  in  Canada  and  t ho  U.  States. 

Sit',  v.n.  (imp.  and  pp.  svr.)  [A.  S.  siftan;  Gr.  hezo- 
mai.]  To  rest  on  the  lower  extremity  of  the  body; 
to  rest  upon  the  buttocks,  as  animals  ;  to  perch  ;  to  rest 
on  the  feet,  as  fowls.  —  To  occupy  a  seat  or  place  in  an 
official  capacity. — To  be  in  a  state  of  rest  or  idleness; 
to  rest,  lie,  or  bear  on,  as  a  weight  or  burden. — To  set¬ 
tle;  to  rest;  to  abide.  —  To  cover  and  warm  eggs  for 
hatching,  as  a  fowl.  —  To  be  adjusted;  to  be  with  re¬ 
spect  to  fitness  or  unfitness. —  To  he  placed  in  order  to  he 
painted. —  To  he  in  any  situation  or  condition. —  To  hold 
a  session;  to  he  officially  engaged  in  public  business  ;  to 
exercise  authority ;  to  he  in  any  assembly  or  council  as 
a  member;  to  have  a  seat. 
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Mi  t,  v.  a.  To  keep  the  seat  upon ;  to  place  on  or  in  a  seat. 

Mite*  ( sTt ,)  n.  [  Lat.  situs,  from  si  no,  situm ,  to  put  or  set 
down,  to  let,  sutler,  allow. J  Place  on  which  anything 
stands  or  is  set ;  situation;  local  position;  place;  spot; 
a  seat  or  ground-plot. 

Mit'fa*t.  n.  (Fa  rriery.)  An  ulcerated  sore  or  tumor 
growiug  on  a  horse’s  hack  under  the  saddle. 

Mil'ka*  n.  (Zodl.)  See  Nut-hatch. 

Mit'ka*  an  island  of  King  George  Archipelago,  off  the 
coast  of  Alaska,  in  the  Pacific,  on  its  W.  coast,  in  Lat. 
57°  3'  N.,  Lon.  135°  18'  W.,  is  the  town  of  Sitka,  or  New 
Archangel,  which  was  the  cap.  of  Russian  America; 
pop.  abt.  1.500. 

Mitol'oyy,  n.  [Gr.  sitos ,  bread,  and  logos,  discourse.] 
Dietetics,  or  the  doctrine  of  aliments. 

Mit'ter,  n.  One  who  sits;  also,  a  bird  that  incubates. 

MH'tiu^-,  a.  Resting  on  the  buttocks,  or  on  the  feet,  as 
fowls  while  hatching ;  Incubating;  brooding. 

— n.  The  posture  of  being  on  a  seat ;  act  of  placing  one’s 
self  on  a  seat;  a  seat  or  space  in  the  pew  of  a  church 
sufficient  for  one  person  ;  the  act  or  time  of  resting  in  a 
posture  for  a  painter  to  take  the  likeness;  a  session; 
the  actual  presence  or  meeting  of  any  body  of  men  ;  an 
uninterrupted  application  to  business  or  study  for  a 
time;  course  of  study  unintermitted;  a  time  for  which 
one  sits,  as  at  play,  at  work,  or  on  a  visit ;  a  resting  on 
eggs  for  hatching,  as  fowls. 

Mit'uate*  Militated*  a.  [L.  Lat.  situatus ,  from  situo, 
to  set.  to  place.J  Seated,  placed,  or  standing  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  other  object. —  Placed,  or  being  iu  any  suite 
or  condition  with  regard  to  men  or  things. 

Mitua'tion,  (-shun,)  n.  [Fr.j  State  of  being  situated  ; 
position ;  seat;  location  in  respect  to  something  else;  site; 
station  ;  state  ;  condition,  as  of  difficulty  or  ease  ;  case; 
plight;  circumstances;  temporary  state;  post;  place; 
office. 

Mi'll  ill,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genu9  of  the  order  Apiaceie,  con¬ 
sisting  of  strong-smelling,  weedy-Iooking  plants,  one  of 
which  is  grown  for  culinary  purposes,  namely,  S.  sisa- 
rum,  better  known  by  its  common  name  of  Skirret.  This 
plant,  although  usually  treated  as  an  annual,  is  a  hardy 
perennial,  a  native  of  China,  and  has  been  cultivated  in 
Europe  since  1548.  The  roots,  for  which  this  plant  is 
cultivated,  are  composed  of  small  fleshy  tubers  about 
the  size  of  the  little  finger,  joined  together  at  the  crown. 

Mius'law*  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  L  ine  co.,  16  m. 
S.W.  of  Eugene  City ;  pop.  abt.  200. 

Miu*'law  River,  in  Oregon,  rises  in  Lane  co.,  enters 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  after  a  W.  course,  in  which  it  forms 
the  boundary  between  Douglas  and  Lane  cos. 

Mi'va.  (Hind.  Myth.)  A  title  given  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
considered  in  the  character  of  the  avenger  or  destroyer. 
Under  the  name  of  Mahadeva,  he  is  exhibited  also  as  a 
type  of  reproduction:  to  destroy,  according  to  the  Ve- 
dantas  of  India,  the  Sufis  of  Persia,  and  even  to  many 
European  schools  of  philosophy,  being  only  to  generate 
or  reproduce  under  another  form. 

Mlva*.  (se-ras',)  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  cap.  of  the 
pashalic  of  Sivas,  on  the  Kizil  Irmak,  60  in.  S.S.E.  of 
Tokat ;  Lat.  39°  20'  N.,  Lon.  37°  E.  ;  pop.  25,000. 

Mivatlie  riiim*  n.  [Siva,  and  Or.  the.rion,  a  wild 
beast. J  (Pal.)  An  extinct  genus  of  Ruminantia  found 
in  fossil  remains  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  theSivalik  Sub- 
Ilimalayan  range.  It  surpassed  all  known  ruminants  in 
size,  and  had  four  horns. 

Mix,  (siks,)  a.  [A.  S.  and  Fr.  six ;  Lat.  sex.]  Twice  three. 

— n.  The  number  of  six,  or  twice  three. 

Mix 'fold,  a.  Six  times  as  much  or  as  many  ;  six  times 
told  or  repeated. 

Mix'ntile  It  1 1  ii  *  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Som¬ 
erset  co. 

Mix'pence,  n.  An  English  silver  coin  of  the  value  of 
six  pennies;  half  a  shilling  =  $0.12.  —  The  value  of 
six  pennies. 

Mix'penny,  a.  Worth  sixpence. 

Mix'-*eore,  a.  and  n.  Six  times  twenty. 

Mix'teen,  a.  (A.  S.  sixtene ,  sixtyne.]  Six  and  ten; 
noting  the  sum  of  six  and  ten. 

Mix'teentli.  a.  [A.  S  sixteotha.]  The  sixth  after  the 
tenth;  the  ordinal  of  sixteen. 

— n.  The  sum  of  six  and  ten; — a  symbol  representing 
this  sum;  as,  16,  xvi. 

Mix  til*  a.  [A.  S.  sixta .]  The  first  after  the  fifth;  the 
ordinal  of  six. 

— n.  The  sixth  part. 

(Mus.)  There  are  four  kinds  of  sixths,  two  consonant 
and  two  dissonant.  The  consonant  sixths  are,  first,  the 
minor  sixth,  composed  of  three  tones  ami  two  semitones 
major;  secondly,  the  major  sixth,  composed  of  four 
tones  and  a  major  semitone.  The  dissonant  sixths  are, 
first,  the  diminished  sixth,  composed  of  two  tones  and 
three  major  semitones;  secondly,  the  superfluous  sixth, 
composed  of  four  tones,  a  major  semitone,  and  a  minor 
semitone. —  Moore. 

Sixthly*  adv.  In  the  sixth  place. 

Mix  til -rate,  n.  A  British  vessel  of  war  bearing  a 
captain. 

Mix'tietll*  a.  [A.  S.  sixfeogntha.]  The  ordinal  of  sixty; 
— noting  one  of  sixty  parts  into  which  a  thing  is  divided. 

— n.  One  of  sixty  equal  parts. 

Mix! ns  I.,  Pope,  and  successor  of  Alexander  I.,  in  119; 
martyred  127. 

Sixtus  II.,  was  the  successor  of  Stephen  I.  lie  is  stated 
to  have  been  an  Athenian  and  pagan  philosopher  be¬ 
fore  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  by  Valerianus,  258. 

Sixtus  III.,  was  the  successor  of  Celestin  I.,  in  43*2.  He 
endeavored  to  reconcile  the  disputes  existing  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Cyril,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  and  John  of  Antioch.  Some  of  the 
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epistles  which  he  composed  with  regard  to  those  con¬ 
troversies  are  extant,  and  are  included  in  the  collection 
of  Constant.  He  was  also  a  munificent  patron  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  is >  stated  to  have  left  5,000  silver  marks  to  he 
expended  in  the  embellishment  of  ecclesiastical  struc¬ 
tures.  I).  440. 

Six'tus  IV.,  Pope,  b.  1414,  was  the  son  of  a  fisherman  on 
the  coast  of  Genoa,  hut  became  a  monk  of  the  order  of 
the  Cordeliers.  His  abilities  procured  him  the  chair 
ot  divinity  at  Padua  and  other  universities  of  Italy. 
He  also  became  general  of  his  order,  and  was  honored 
with  the  cardinalship  by  Paul  II.,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  1471.  He  is  accused  with  having  been  a  participator 
iu  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  destroy  the  Medici  family.  He  also  endeavored  to 
raise  a  new  crusade  against  the  infidels,  but  without 
success.  D.  1484. 

Sixtus  V.,  (Felice  Peretti.)  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  popes  of  Rome,  horn  near  Montalto,  in  the  March 
ot  Ancona,  1521.  He  entered  the  convent  of  the  Corde¬ 
liers  at  Ascoli,  and  by  his  natural  good  abilities,  and 
his  popularity  as  a  preacher,  made  his  way  rapidly,  not¬ 
withstanding  a  petulant  temper  and  frequent  conten¬ 
tions  with  his  associates.  He  was  successively  profes¬ 
sor  of  theology,  commissary-general  of  his  order  at 
Bologna,  and  inquisitor  at  Venice,  whence  he  fled  to 
Rome,  and  obtained  still  higher  honors  anti  offices.  A 
remarkable  change  appeared  in  his  character  or  man¬ 
ners — he  showed  himself  meek  and  amiable,  and  ingra¬ 
tiated  himself  with  all  who  had  to  do  with  him.  Pius 
X who  had  been  his  pupil,  got  him  chosen  general  of 
the  Cordeliers,  named  him  his  confessor,  and.  in  1570, 
created  him  cardinal.  He  was  not  in  favor  with  Greg¬ 
ory  XIII.,  and  it  is  said  that  in  his  retirement  he 
feigned  great  feebleness,  walked  leaning  on  a  stick,  his 
head  declined,  and  his  voice  broken.  These  signs  of 
old  age  vanished  with  surprising  suddenness  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  election  as  successor  to  Gregory,  in  April, 
1585.  He  threw  away  his  staff,  lifted  up  his  head, 
and  made  the  place  ring  with  his  loud  Te  Drum.  His 
first  care  was  to  repress  brigandage,  and  make  Rome 
and  the  States  of  the  Church  safe  from  the  violence 
which  had  long  prevailed.  One  year  of  his  vigorous 
government  made  an  immense  and  beneficial  change. 
Before  the  end  of  1585  S.  published  a  bull  of  excommu¬ 
nication  against  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of 
Comle.  After  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  he  cited  Henry  III.  of  France  to 
Rome,  and  on  his  non-appearance  excommunicated 
him.  During  the  five  years  of  his  pontificate,  S  formed 
and  executed  many  great  designs  for  the  improvement 
and  adornment  of  Rome,  at  a  cost  which  made  him  so 
unpopular  with  the  people,  that  after  his  death  they 
destroyed  his  statue.  He  caused  the  famous  granite 
obelisk,  which  Caligula  had  brought  from  Egypt,  to  be 
set  up  on  a  pedestal ;  completed  a  great  aqueduct  for 
the  supply  of  Rome  with  water;  rebuilt  the  library  of 
the  Vatican,  and  established  the  celebrated  printing- 
office  in  connection  with  it;  had  new  editions  of  the 
Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate  published  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense,  and  yet  left  the  treasury  rich.  S.  confirmed  the 
order  of  44  Feuillants  ;  ”  established  or  reformed  many 
congregations  for  the  management  of  secular  or  eccle¬ 
siastical  affairs,  and  fixed  the  number  of  cardinals 
at  seventy.  1).  1590. 

Mix'ty,  a.  [A.  S  sixtig]  Six  times  ten. 

— n.  The  number  of  six  times  ten. 

Miz'ahle*  a.  Of  considerable  bulk;  being  of  reasonable 
or  suitable  size. 

Si  zar,  n.  A  student  of  the  lowest  rank  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge  (Eng.),  who  eats  at  the  public 
table,  after  the  Fellows,  free  of  expense.  The  sizars 
were  probably  so  called  from  being  originally  employed 
in  distributing  the  size,  or  provisions. 

Mi  zc,  (siz,)  n.  [Contracted  from  assize,  q.  v.]  A  rated 
or  adjusted  quantity  or  magnitude,  according  to  some 
standard;  comparative  magnitude;  extent  of  super- 
fices ;  dimensions;  bulk;  largeness;  greatness;  mag¬ 
nitude. 

— v.  a.  To  ndjust  or  arrange  according  to  size  or  bulk  ; 
to  take  the  me  of,  as  of  soldiers. 

— [Sp.  sisa.)  A  sort  of  varnish,  paint,  or  glue  used  l»y 
painters,  paper-manufacturers.  Ac. ;  a  thick,  tenacious 
varnish  used  by  gilders  ;  a  huffy  coat  on  the  surface  of 
coagulated  blood. 

— v.  a.  To  cover  with  size  ;  to  prepare  with  size. 

Mizeahle*  (siz'a-hl,)  a.  See  Sizable. 

Mize«l.  (sizd,)  a.  Having  a  particular  magnitude  or  size. 

Mi'zel,  n.  The  clippings  of  various  metals,  or  of  slips 
or  plates,  from  which  blanks  for  coins  have  been  cut. 

Si  in  inn  nils. 

Size- roll,  n.  A  small  piece  of  parchment  added  to 
some  part  of  a  record.  —  Simmonds. 

Size  -*t iek,  n.  A  measuring  stick  used  by  shoemakers. 

Wright. 

Siz'ine**,  n.  Quality  of  being  sizy ;  glutinousness; 
visebusuess. 

Miz'iii^'.  n.  A  weak  glue  used  in  manufactories;  also, 
the  act  of  covering  with  size. 

Sizy,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  size;  glutinous:  thick 
and  viscous  ;  ropy  ;  having  the  adhesiveness  of  size. 

Miz'zle,  V.  n.  To  hiss  from  the  action  of  the  fire;  to 
effervesce:  to  fizzle. 

— n.  A  hiss  from  the  action  of  fire;  effervescence. 

Skajg'er-raek,  or  Skagerae,  an  arm  of  the  North 
Sea,  or  German  Ocean,  between  Norway  and  the  penin¬ 
sula  of  Jutland,  and  communicating  with  the  Cattegat. 
Ext.  150  m.  long  and  80  broad. 

Mka'g-it  River*  rises  in  British  Columbia,  and  flows 
into  Puget  Sound  from  Whatcom  co.,  Washington  Ter¬ 
ritory,  after  a  S.W.  course  of  100  m. 
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KUnin,  (skan,)  n.  Pee  Skein. 

Skal  holt,  a  town  of  Iceland,  35  m.  E.  of  Reikiarik. 

Nk  a  lic%,  a  town  of  N.W.  Hungary,  co.  of  Neutra,  54 
in.  N.W.  of  Neutra.  Alanuf.  Linen  and  woollen  goods. 
Pop.  9,000. 

Skamania,  in  Washington  Territory ,  a  S.  co.,  border¬ 
ing  on  Oregon;  area,  250  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Columbia, 
Klikitat,  Cathlapootle,  and  White  Salmon.  Surface , 
traversed  by  the  Cascade  Range,  of  which  Mount  St. 
IleleD  attains  an  elevation  of  13,330  ft.;  soil,  fertile  in 
the  valleys.  Cap.  Cascades.  Pop.  abt.  300. 

Nkiinea  teles,  ( skan-e-aVles ,)  iu  New  York ,  a  lake  in 
the  S.W.  of  Onondaga  co.,  about  16  m.  long  ami  2 
wide.  —  A  post-village  and  township  of  Onondaga  co., 
18  m.  S.W.  of  Syracuse;  pop.  of  township  abt.  5,500. 

Skate,  ii.  [Dan.  schaats.  See  Siioot.J  A  sort  of  shoe, 
or  sandal,  furnished  with  a  smooth  iron,  and  fastened 
under  the  foot,  for  shooting  along,  moving  rapidly,  or 
sliding  on  ice. 

— v.  n.  To  slide  or  move  on  skates. 

Skate,  n.  [A.  S.  sceaclda ;  Lat.  squatus ,  squalina;  It. 
squadro,  squaja.]  ( Zool .)  The  common  name  of  the  car¬ 
tilaginous  fishes  composing  the  genus  Raia ,  family 
Raiid.e,  q.  v. 

Skat  er,  n.  One  who  skates  on  ice. 

Nkal'ing,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  moving  on  skates.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  exercises  and  most  healthful  out-of- 
door  pastimes  in  winter,  when  rivers  and  ponds  are  fro¬ 
zen,  and  offer  a  clear  surface  of  ice.  The  art  consists 
in  poising  the  body  on  a  sharp  ridge  of  iron  beneath  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  and  advancing  ou  the  ice  in  that  posi¬ 
tion,  one  foot  relieving  the  other.  The  skate  itself  is  a 
well-known  apparatus,  generally  made  of  wood  and  iron, 
with  straps  and  buckles  to  attach  it  to  the  foot.  The 
iron  should  be  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  not 
deeper  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  smooth  or 
flat  along  its  under  edge.  The  edges  should  be  smooth, 
free  from  rust,  and  sharply  ground.  The  best  skaters 
are  found  in  Holland  (where  men  and  women  skate  to 
market),  Germany,  and  Russia.  In  the  EJda,  written 
800  years  ago,  S.  is  mentioned.  The  god  Uller  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  being  distinguished  for  his  beauty,  arrows, 
and  skates.  In  speaking  of  S.  Klopstock  says  that  man, 
“  like  the  Homeric  gods,  strides  with  winged  feet  over  the 
sea  transmuted  into  solid  ground.”  Goethe,  Herder,  and 
other  German  poets  have  also  sung  its  praises.  In  the 
U.  States,  S.  has  become  a  fashionable  and  favorite  amuse¬ 
ment  not  only  for  men,  but  also  for  young  ladies. 

Nkeet,  n.  ( Naut .)  A  scoop  used  for  throwing  water  ou 
the  decks  and  lower  sails. 

Rkeg,  n.  A  kind  of  wild  plum.  —  A  sort  of  oats. 

Skeyr'^er,  n.  A  little  salmon. 

Nkeiii,  ( skain ,)  n.  A  knot,  or  number  of  knots,  of 
thread,  yarn,  or  silk.  A  skein  of  cotton-yarn  contains 
80  threads  of  54  inches. 

Nkeletorogy,  n.  [Or.  skeleton,  and  logos,  a  discourse.] 
A  treatise  on  the  solid  parts  of  the  body.  —  Dunylison. 

Skel  eton,  n.  [Gr.  skel¬ 
eton,  dried  up,  parched; 

Fr.  squelette.]  {Anal.) 

The  dry  osseous  frame¬ 
work  of  an  animal  body 
preserved  in  its  natural 
position.  It  usully  con-  g 
eists  of  various  parts; 
and  when  these  are  con¬ 
nected  together  by  their 
natural  ligaments,  it  is 
said  to  be  a  natural  skel¬ 
eton:  and  when  they 
are  artificially  connect¬ 
ed  by  wires  or  the  like,  io 
it  is  said  to  be  an  arti-  u 
ficial  skeleton.  In  some  12 
of  the  lowest  classes  of  13 
animals,  the  «S.  consists 
only  of  a  single  piece;  jf 
in  others,  it  is  external, 
in  the  form  of  a  case.  16 
In  man,  however,  and 
all  the  higher  animals, 
the  S.  is  internal,  and 
composed  of  numerous 
pieces,  adapted  to  give 
strength  and  beauty  to 
the  body,  and  to  admit 
of  motion  in  various  di¬ 
rections  ( Fig.  2375).  The 
S.  consists  of  two  com¬ 
plete  sets  of  bones,  unit¬ 
ed  in  the  centre  or  me¬ 
dial  line,  those  on  the 
right  side  being  an  ex¬ 
act  counterpart  of  those 
on  the  left,  125  bones 
constituting  the  perfect 
set  on  one  side.  Though 
some  of  these,  like  those 
of  the  spinal  column, 
the  breastbone,  and  os 
hyoides,  are  single 
bones,  they  are  capable 
of  an  accurate  partition 
into  two  exactly  corre¬ 
sponding  halves. 

— The  general  structure  or  frame  of  anything;  the  bends 
and  outline  of  a  literary  performance,  particularly  of 
a  sermon.  —  A  very  thin  or  lean  person;  as,  a  living 
skeleton. 

•—a.  Resembling  a  skeleton;  consisting  of  mere  frame¬ 
work  ;  wanting  those  parts  which  make  up  a  complete 
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Fig.  2375.  —  nuMAN  skeleton. 

1,  Frontal  bone;  2.  parietal  bone; 
3,  orbit ;  4.  temporal  bone ;  5. 
lower  jaw  ;  b,  cervical  vertebrae  ; 
7,  clavicle;  8,  shoulder-blade;  9, 
humerus;  10,  lumbar  vertebras ; 
ll,  ilium;  12  ulna;  13.  radius; 
14.  carpus;  15.  metacarpus:  16, 
phalanges;  17.  femur;  18,  datella; 
19.  tibia;  20.  fibula;  21,  tarsus; 
22,  metatarsus;  23,  phal&uges. 


body  or  form.  —  Containing  mere  outlines  or  heads,  as 
of  a  literary  performance. 

NkeM'etonize,  v.a.  To  prepare  a  skeleton  of;  to  pre¬ 
sent  iu  a  framed  but  unfinished  state. 

Nkel'etoni-key,  n.  A  key  used  for  several  varieties 
of  locks. 

Nkel'li$£N,  3  rocky  islets  off  the  S.W.  coast  of  Ireland, 
co.  of  Kerry,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  9  m.  S.W.  of  Brea 
Head,  Valeiitia  Island  ;  Lat.  51°  46'  N.,  Lon.  10°  32'  W. 

Nkel'ly,  v.  n.  To  squint. 

Rkelp,  n.  The  rolled  sheet  of  wrought-irou  from  which 
a  gun-barrel  is  made.  —  Simmonds . 

Rliep'tie,  n.  See  Sceptic. 

Nker'rieN,  in  the  Irish  Sea,  an  islet  off  the  N.W.  coast 
of  Anglesey,  with  a  light-house ;  Lat.  53°  25'  3"  N.,  Lon. 
4°  36'  5"  W. 

Nker'ries,  or  Nker'ry  Isles,  three  small  islands  in 
the  extreme  E.  of  the  Shetland  group,  10  m.  S.E.  of 
Fetlar;  pop.  122. 

Sketch,  n.  [Ger.  skizzt ;  Yr.  esquisse  ]  A  rough  dash 
or  outline  of  an  object;  an  outline  or  general  delinea¬ 
tion  of  anything;  a  first  rough  or  incomplete  draught 
of  a  plan  or  any  design. 

— v.  a.  To  draw  the  outline  or  general  figure  of;  to  make 
a  rough  draught  of;  to  plan  by  giving  the  principal 
points  or  ideas;  to  map;  to  delineate;  to  depict;  to 
design ;  to  portray. 

Nketeli'er,  n.  One  who  sketches. 

NketeBi'ily,  adv.  In  a  sketchy  manner. 

Nketell'y,  a.  Containing  slight  sketches  or  outlines; 
resembling  sketches  ;  unfinished;  incomplete. 

Skew,  ( sku ,)  7i.  [Ger.  schief,  from  schiebtn ,  to  push,  to 
shove.]  Wry;  distorted;  oblique. 

— v.  n.  To  walk  or  to  move  obliquely  ;  to  start  aside,  as 
a  horse.  (Local.) 

Skew'baek,  n.  (Arch.)  The  sloping  abutment,  ifi 
brickwork  and  masonry,  for  the  end  of  the  arched  head 
of  an  aperture. 

Skew'-brhlg’e,  n.  ( Engineering .)  A  bridge  in  which  the 
passages  under  and  over  the  arch  intersect  each  other  ob¬ 
liquely.  There  are  casesof  frequent  occurrence  in  which 
various  sorts  of  passages  and  courses  necessarily  cross 
each  other  obliquely,  as  well  as  on  different  levels,  and 
where  it  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  construct  a 
square  bridge  which  should  both  have  sufficient  strength 
and  at  the  same  time  leave  the  lower  passage  quite  clear. 
In  such  cases,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  different  form 
of  arch,  placed  obliquely  to  the  abutments,  and  yet  ex¬ 
erting  its  thrust,  in  the  direction  of  the  upper  passage. 
Such  a  structure  is  called  a  S.-B.,  and  is  frequently  re¬ 
quired  on  lines  of  railway,  which  it  is  important  to  keep 
as  straight  as  possible.  The  difficulty  of  building  S.-B. 
increases  with  the  obliquity  of  the  angle  from  90°  to  45°, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  hazardous  angle  for  a 
semi-circular  arch ;  but  beyond  that  limit,  instead  of  in¬ 
creasing,  it  rather  diminishes  to  about  25°,  which  appears 
to  be  about  the  natural  limit  for  a  semi-cylindrical  arch. 
Elliptical  oblique  arches  are  deficient  in  stability,  more 
difficult  to  execute,  and  more  expensive  than  semi¬ 
circular  or  segmental  arches. 

Skewrer,(^’ft'er,)n.  [Sw.  and  Goth,  skifva ,  pi.  sldfvar.] 
A  slice,  slip,  or  cutting  of  wood  ;  a  pin  of  wood  or  irou 
for  fastening  meat  to  a  spit,  or  for  keeping  it  in  form 
while  roasting. 

— v.  a.  To  fasten  with  skewers. 

Nkiatlio,  (anc.  Sciathus,)  a  small  island  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  10  m.  N.  of  Euboea; 
Lat.  39°  12'  N.,  Lon.  23°  35'  E.  Ext.  4  m.  iu  leugth  and 
breadth. 

Nkibbereen',  a  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  of  Munster,  co. 
of  Cork,  on  the  lien,  40  m.  S.W.  of  Cork  ;  pop.  4,000. 

Nki<l,  Skeeil,  n.  [Allied  to  Ger.  scheiden ,  to  cleave.] 
An  iron  shoe  or  socket  for  checking  the  revolution  of 
a  wheel  of  a  carriage  when  going  down  a  hill ;  —  other¬ 
wise  called  brake,  and  acting  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  brake  of  a  railway-car.  —  In  the  U.  States,  a  lengthy 
square  piece  of  timber,  along  which  something  is  rolled, 
or  by  which  it  is  supported. 

(Naut.)  On  shipboard,  any  beam  or  timber  used  as  a 
support  for  some  heavy  body,  to  prevent  its  weight  fall¬ 
ing  on  a  weak  part  of  the  vessel's  structure. 

S/dd-beams.  Timbers  laid  crosswise  in  a  ship's  waist, 
to  sustain  the  larger  boats,  the  launch  in  particular. 

— v.  a.  To  check  by  means  of  a  skid,  as  wheels  in  going 
down  hill. 

Skill',  n.  [Fr.  esqwf ;  Ger.  scliiff.]  A  small  light  boat 
resembling  a  yawl. 

— v.  a  To  pass  over  in  a  light  boat. 

|  Nk  il  iler,  v.  n.  To  live  by  begging  or  pilfering. — Scott. 

Skil  ful,  a.  P«  issessing  skill ;  skilled;  discriminating; 
discerning;  knowing;  well  versed  in  any  art;  dexter¬ 
ous;  able  in  management ;  able  to  perform  nicely  any 
manual  operation  in  the  arts  or  professions  ;  well  versed 
in  practice?  expert;  adroit;  handy. 

Skirfully,  adv.  With  skill ;  dexterously. 

NkilTulness,  n.  Quality  of  possessing  skill;  dex¬ 
terity  ;  ability  to  perform  well  in  any  art  or  business. 

Nkill,  7i.  [A.S.  scylun,  to  distinguish.]  Ability  or 

power  to  distinguish,  discriminate,  or  discern;  knowl¬ 
edge;  the  familiar  knowledge  of  any  art  or  science, 
united  with  readiness  and  dexterity  in  the  application 
of  it  to  practical  purposes;  art ;  dexterity  ;  expertness; 
adroitness ;  activity. 

Nkilleri,  (skild.)  a.  Having  skill;  having  familiar 
knowledge,  united  with  readiness  and  dexterity  in  the 
application  of  it;  familiarly  acquainted  with;  expert; 
skilful ;  as,  a  skilled  mechanic. 

Nkillet,  a.  (O.  Fr.  escuellette .]  A  small  vessel  of 
metal,  with  a  long  handle,  used  for  heating  and  boiling 
water,  Ac. 

Skit  ton,  in  Indiana ,  a  twp.  of  Warwick  co.;^op.abt.900. 
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Skills,  n.  pi.  Short,  loose,  tow  trowsers.  (Local  XT.  S  ) 

Skiin',  v.  a.  [From  scum,i\.  v.j  To  takeoff, as  the  thick, 
gross  matter  which  separates  from  any  liquid  substance 
and  collects  oil  the  surface;  to  takeoff  by  skimming. 
— To  pass  near  the  surface ;  to  brush  thestirface slightly. 

— v.n.  To  pass  or  glide  over  or  along  the  surface,  or  near 
the  surface  ;  to  pass  lightly  ;  to  glide  along  in  an  even, 
smooth  course,  or  without  flapping;  to  hasteu  over 
superficially,  or  with  slight  attention- 

Nkimble-scumble.  a.  Raml-iing;  uncollected; 
wandering:  wild.  (Low\) 

Nki in  -colter,  n.  The  colter  of  a  plough  used  for 
paring  land.  —  Simmonds . 

Nki  ink.  or  Nliika^na  River,  in  Iowa ,  rises  in 
Hamilton  co.,  and  falls  into  the  Mississippi  8  in.  S.  of 
Burlington,  after  a  S.E.  course  ot  250  m. 

Nk  i  in  nio<l.  (skimd.)a.  Taken  from  the  surface;  having 
the  thick  matter  taken  from  the  surface;  brushed  along. 

Nkiin'mer,  n.  That  which  skims;  particularly,  a 
utensil  used  for  skimming  liquors. 

(Zool.)  See  Scissor-bill. 

Nkiiii'iiiing;,  n.  Act  of  taking  off  the  scum,  Ac.,  from 
the  surface  of  a  liquid;  also,  that  which  is  skimmed. 

Nki  an 'mindly,  adv.  By  gliding  along  the  surface. 

Nkin',?i.  [A.S.  scin.J  (Anut )  That  membrane  of  variable 
thickness  which  covers  the  w  hole  body  externally  and 
extends  inwards  into  all  the  natural  openings,  where  it 
changes  its  properties,  becoming  soft  and  moist,  and 
lienee  know  n  as  mucous  membrane.  The  S.  is  generally 
described  as  composed  of  three  layers  :  -  the  cuticle,  the 
rete  mucosum,  and  the  cutis  vera,  the  last  being  the  most 
internal.  The  cutis  (dermis),  or  true  S.,  consists  of  two 
layers,  of  which  the  deeper  is  called  the  corium,  and  the 
more  superficial,  the  papillary  layer.  The  corium  is 
composed  of  numerous  fibres  closely  interlaced,  and 
forming  a  smooth  surface  for  the  support  of  the  papil¬ 
lary  layer.  It  varies  in  thickness,  being,  as  a  general 
rule,  thick  on  the  exposed  parts  and  thin  on  the  pro¬ 
tected.  The  papillary  layer  is  soft,  and  formed  by  nu¬ 
merous  papilla*,  which  cover  its  whole  surface.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  expansions  of  the  sensitive  nerves.  The  rete 
mucosum  (mucous  netwoi  k)  lies  immediately  over  the 
cutis,  and  in  some  measure  diminishes  the  inequalities 
of  its  surface,  being  thicker  between  the  papillae  and 
thinner  on  their  summits.  It  is  composed  of  miuute, 
undented  cells,  and  is  almost  pulpy  in  consistence.  It 
is  very  slightly  developed  in  the  w  hite  races,  but  is  very 
distinct  and  thick  in  those  that  are  darker,  the  cells, 
which  are  filled  with  a  pigment,  being  that  which  gives 
the  dark  color  to  their  S.  The  cuticle .  scarfskin,or  epi¬ 
dermis,  is  a  disorganized  scaly  substance,  serving  to 
protect  from  injury  the  more  delicate  cutis.  It  is 
thickest  on  the  most  exposed  parts;  and  on  the  palms 
of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  it  consists  of  several 
layers.  The  S.  performs  various  important  functions. 
It  is  the  6eat  of  common  sensation,  and  is  lurnished 
with  numerous  pores  or  openings,  which  give  passage  to 
the  sweat  and  oilier  exhalations.  It  is  iu  this  way  the 
great  regulator  of  the  heat  of  the  body. 

Diseases  of  the  S.  are  cf  very  different  kinds,  and  of 
very  different  degrees  of  importance.  Some  are  dan¬ 
gerous  to  life, others  are  attended  with  no  danger;  some 
are  attended  with  fever  and  rapid  in  their  course,  others 
are  chronic  and  obstinate ;  some  are  disfiguring;  some 
contagious;  and  so  on.  The  different  diseases  of  the  S. 
may  be  classified  into  eight  orders,  distinguished  from 
each  other  solely  by  the  appearances  upon  the  S.,  as 
follows:  —  1.  Papulse,  or  pimples,  little  elevations  of  the 
cuticle  of  a  red  color,  and  not  containing  any  fluid,  as  in 
the  earliest  stage  of  small-pox.  —  2.  Squama*,  or  scales, 
small,  hard,  thickened,  opaque,  whitish  patches  of  un¬ 
healthy  cuticle,  as  in  leprosy.  —  3.  Exanthemata,  or 
rashes,  superficial  red  patches  varying  in  figure  and 
size,  and  irregularly  diffused  over  the  surface,  as  in 
measles,  scarlet-fever,  Ac.  —  4.  Bulls?,  blebs  or  miniature 
blisters,  as  sometimes  occur  in  erysipelas.  —  5.  Pustuite , 
or  pustules,  circumscribed  elevations  of  the  cuticle  con¬ 
taining  pus,  and  having  red  inflamed  bases,  as  in  the 
eruption  of  small  pox  when  at  its  height  and  maturity. 

—  6.  Vesiculaz,  or  vesicles,  small  elevations  of  the  cuticle, 
covering  a  fluid  usually  at  first  clear  and  colorless,  but 
becoming  afterwards  opaque  and  whitish,  or  pearly,  as 
iu  cow-pox  and  chicken-pox.  —  7.  Tubercvla,  tubercles, 
small,  hard,  superficial  tumors,  circumscribed  and  per¬ 
manent,  or,  if  they  separate  at  all,  it  is  only  partially. 

—  8.  Alacuhe.  spots  or  patches,  arising  from  excess  or 
deficiency  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  skin,  and  fre¬ 
quently  occurring  congenitally,  or  connected  w  ith  some 
slight  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  or  of  the  general 
health.  Such  a  classification  as  this  is  very  useful  for 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  t lie  different  appearances, 
but  it  is  of  little  further  service.  They  are  almost  all 
more  or  less  important  manifestations  in  cutaneous 
tissues  of  disordered  or  diseased  conditions  of  one  or 
more  of  the  vital  functions.  Besides,  a  complaint  w  hich 
is  papular  to-day  may  be  vesicular  to-morrow,  and  pus¬ 
tular  the  day  following.  Some  arrangement  directing 
the  attention  more  entirely  to  the  relations  and  consti¬ 
tutional  and  visceral  depenuencies  of  these  affections, 
and  leading  to  rational  and  successful  methods  of  cure, 
is  still  wanted. 

— A  hide;  a  pelt:  the  skin  of  an  animal  separated  from 
the  body,  whether  green,  dry,  or  tanued;  the  bark  or 
husk  of  a  plant;  the  exterior  coat  or  rind  of  fruits  and 
plants. 

— v.  a.  To  strip  off  the  skin  or  hide  of;  to  flag  ;  to  poeL 
To  cover  with  skin;  to  cover  superficially. 

— v.  n.  To  be  covered  with  skin. 

Nkin'-cleep,  a.  Superficial;  slight;  not  deep. 

Nkinflint,  n.  A  very  niggardly  person. 

Nkink,  7i.  (Zool.)  The  common  name  of  the  lizardl 
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comprising  the  family  Scincoidx.  They  have  the  body 
cylindrical,  and  covered  with  smooth  scales,  variable  in 
shape  and  size,  and  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  quincunx. 
The  head  is  covered  with  large,  thin,  angular  plates;  the 
neck  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  thorax  ;  tongue  free,  fiat, 
and  notched,  and  not  retractile  into  a  sheath ;  and  the 
jaws  are  furnished  with  closely  set  teeth.  The  body  and 

tail  Sirin  to  lie  one  . . I  and  uniform  piece.  The 

genera  and  species  are  quite  numerous.  —  Tenney. 

Skill'll***,  a.  [From  shin. J  Having  no  skin,  or  tiaving 
a  very  thin  skill ;  as,  skinless  fruit. 

kkin  nor,  n.  One  who  skins;  one  who  deals  in  skins, 
pelts,  or  hides :  a  furrier. 

Skin'nci**«t  E<l<ly.in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Wyoming  co.,  150  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Skin  niness,  n.  Quality  of  being  skinny. 

Skin  ny,  a.  Consisting  of  skin,  or  of  skin  only;  defi¬ 
cient  in  fiesh. 

Ski  nona,  ( ske-no'sa ,)  a  small  island  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  5  m.  S  of  Naxos. 

Skin'*wo»],n.  Wool  pulled  from  the  dead  skin  —  not 
sheared  from  a  living  animal. 

Skip,  v.  n.  [Dan.  kipper ,  to  leap.]  To  bound  ;  to  spring, 
as  a  gnat  or  lamb;  to  bound  lightly  and  joyfully. 

— v.  a.  To  pass  over  or  by ;  to  omit ;  to  miss. 

— n.  A  light  leap  ;  a  bound  ;  a  spring. 

Skip-Jack.  n.  An  upstart;  a  parvenu. 

( Zool .)  The  common  name  of  the  insects  of  the  family 
Ehiteridie ,  q.  v. 

Skip -kennel.  n.  A  lackey;  a  foot-boy. 

Skip  ptick,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Montgomery  co..  86  m.  K.  of  Harrisburg. 

Skip  per,  n.  [Dan.]  The  master  of  a  t lading  or  mer¬ 
chant  vessel. 

(Zool.)  The  common  name  of  the  lepidopterous  in¬ 
sects  composing  the  family  H'speridie.  They  have  the 
body  short  and  thick,  head  large,  eyes  prominent,  anten¬ 
nae  short,  with  the  knob  curved  like  a  hook  or  bent  to 
one  side,  legs  six,  ami  the  four  hindmost  shanks  armed 
with  two  pairs  of  spurs.  S.  fly  with  a  jerking  motion, 
and  hence  their  name.  They  are  generally  of  a  rich 
brown,  marked  with  yellow  spots.  The  species  are 
quite  numerous,  and  expand  from  one  inch  aud  a  half 
to  two  inches  and  a  half.  —  Tenney. 

Skip  pin^r.  a.  Leaping  liglttly  ;  bounding. 

Skip  pin^ly,  adv.  By  leaps. 

Skipping-rope,  n.  A  short  cord  or  rope  used  by 
children  to  skip  over.  —  Simmonds. 

Skip  ton.  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  York,  on  the  Aire, 
•‘>8  in.  W.  of  York.  Manuf.  Cotton  goods.  IPp.  4.962. 

Skirmish,  n.  [Fr.  escurmouche  ;  It.  scaramuccia,  a 
skirmish,  contest.,  schermo ,  a  fight,  from  Old  Ger.  scirm , 
scerni.  defence,  protection,  a  shield,  scirinan ,  to  defend.] 
A  slight  fight ;  a  light  combat  by  armies  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  or  between  detachments  and  small 
parties  ;  a  contest  ;  a  contention. 

— 7i.  To  fight  irregularly,  or  in  small  parties. 

Skirmisher.  n.  One  who  skirmishes. 

Skirmishing,  n.  The  act  of  fighting  in  a  loose  or 
slight  encounter;  guerilla  warfare. 

Skir'ret,  n.  (Dot.)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
Siam ,  order  Apiacex..  The  species  Siam  sisarum  is  a 
native  of  China  and  Japan,  but  which  has  long  been  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens  in  Europe,  and  occasionally  in  this 
country,  for  the  sake  of  its  roots,  which  are  tuberous 
and  clustered,  sometimes  6  inches  long,  and  of  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  finger.  They  are  sweet,  succulent,  and  nu¬ 
tritions,  with  a  somewhat  aromatic  flavor,  and  when 
boiled,  are  a  very  agreeable  article  of  food.  A  kind  of 
spirituous  liquor  is  sometimes  made  from  them.  Good 
sugar  can  also  he  extracted.  It  is  propagated  either  by 
seed  or  by  very  small  offsets  from  the  roots.  It  has  a 
stem  from  2-3  feet  high;  the  lower  leaves  pinnate,  with 
oblong  serrated  leaflets,  and  a  heart-shaped  terminal 
leaf,  the  upper  ones  ternate  with  lanceolate  leaflets. 

Skirt.  n.  [Swed.  skiorta  ;  Dan.  skjorte  ;  Icel.  skirta ,  an 
apron.  Etymol.  uncertain.]  The  lower  and  loose  part 
of  a  garment ;  the  part  below  the  waist ;  as,  the  skirts 
of  a  coat  or  riding  habit.  —  The  edge  or  selvage  of  any 
part  of  dress. — A  woman’s  article  of  apparel  resembling 
a  petticoat;  as,  a  linen  skirt.  —  Bordet,  edge,  verge ; 
margin;  as,  on  the  skirts  of  a  country.  —  In  animals, 
the  diaphragm  or  midriff. 

— v.  a.  To  border;  to  form  the  verge,  seD’age,  or  outer 
line  of:  to  run  along  the  margin  of ;  as,  a  city  skirted  by 


the  ocean. 

— v.  n.  To  be  on  the  border :  to  live  near  the  extremity. 

Skirt'in;?.  n.  Material  for  skirts;  also,  skirts  taken 
collectively. 

Skirling,  Kkirl'ing-hAard,  n.  (Arch.)  Anar- 
row  board  forming  a  plinth  to  an  external  wall ;  a 
wash-board. 

Skit.  n.  A  gibe  ;  a  sarcastic  reflection  ;  a  joke  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  another. 

— v.  a.  To  gibe;  to  pass  jokes  upon.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

Skittish,  a.  [Probably  from  A.  S.  sc y tan,  to  shoot.] 
Easily  made  to  dart  forward  or  to  the  side  ;  restiff :  shy  ; 
easilv  alarmed  or  confused:  shunning  approach  to 
familiarity;  timorous:  as,  a  skittish  mule. 

— Wanton;  volatile;  hasty;  impetuous;  as,  skittish  humor, 
a  skittish  lass.  —  Fickle;  changeable;  inconstant;  not 
to  be  relied  on  ;  as,  skittish  fortune. 

Skit  Hshly,  adv.  In  a  skittish  manner;  shyly;  wan¬ 
tonly  ;  changenbly. 

Sk  i t't  ishnoss,  n.  Quality  of  being  skittish:  shyness; 
aptness  to  fly  approach  ;  timorousness;  fickleness ;  wan¬ 
tonness. 

Skit'tle-bnll.  n.  A  disc,  or  fiat,  cheese-shaped  ball  of 
hard  wood,  used  for  throwing  at  skittles  or  nine-pins. 

Skittles,  (skit'tlz.)  n.  pi.  (Games.)  Same  as  NINE¬ 
PINS,  q.  v. 
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Skive.  n.  The  iron  lap  used  by  diamond-polishers  in 
finishing  the  facets  of  the  gem.  —  Simmonds. 

Ski  v'er,  7i.  An  inferior  quality  of  leather,  made  of  split 
sheep-skin,  tanned  bv  immersion  in  sumac,  and  dyed.  It 
is  used  for  hat-linings,  pocket-books,  book-biudiug,  and 
other  purposes.  —  Simmonds. 

Skoko'niish  River,  in  Washington  Territory,  Rows 
S.E.  into  Hood’s  Canal  from  Sawamisli  co. 

Skolopsite,  7i.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  grayish-white 
or  reddish-gray  color,  consisting  chiefly  of  silica,  alumi¬ 
na,  lime,  and  soda.  —  Dana. 

Skomywong  River,  in  Wisconsin,  flows  into  Wis¬ 
consin  River  from  Marathon  co. 

Skoo'k iiiiielmek,  in  Washington  Territory ,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Lewis  co.,  8  in.  N.  of  Claquato. 

Skope'lo.  a  small  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
15  m.  N.  of  Euboea;  area .  32  sq.  in. ;  pop.  2,500.  * 

Sko  pin,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  on  the  Werda, 50 
ni.  S.  of  Riazan.  Manuf.  Russian  leather.  Pop.  6,000. 
Skout,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Guillemot,  q.  v. 

Skowhe'gan,  in  Maine,  a  post- village  and  township  of 
Somerset  co.,  30  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta;  pop  in  1870,  3,893. 

Skreed,  n.  Floating  ice  in  small  detached  portions. 

Mkrim  tnage,  ?i.  Same  as  Scrimmage,  q.  v. 

Skritiipy.  a.  Inclined  to  scrimp  ;  mean  ;  close-fisted  ; 
stingy;  parsimonious;  as.  a  shrimpy  individual.  (Colloq.) 

Skue.  a.  and  n.  Same  ils  Skew,  q.  v. 

Skue'si”ht,  (-sit,)  n.  (Med.)  Defective  vision,  in  which 
objects  can  be  distinctly  perceived  when  looked  at  with 
the  eyes  askew. 

Skulk,  Seulk,  v.n.  [Sw.and  Goth,  skolka,  to  flee  se¬ 
cretly  or  by  stealth  ]  To  lurk  ;  to  lie  close  from  shame, 
fear  of  injury,  or  detection  ;  to  get  out  of  the  way  in  a 
sneaking,  stealthy  manner;  as,  he  skulks  from  serving 
his  country. 

Skulk.  Skulk  'er,  7i.  One  who  skulks;  one  who 
evades  the  performance  of  duty  ;  a  shirk  ;  a  sneak  ;  as, 
no  skulkers  shall  sign  articles  on  this  ship. 

Skulk.  n.  A  troop  of  foxes. 

Skill k'ingiy,  adv.  In  a  skulking,  sneaking  manner. 

Skull,  (sometimes  written  Scull,)  n.  [0.  Ger.  scuilla, 
the  skull  of  man  or  beast; 

Icel.  kollr,  the  skull,  from 
skyla ,  to  hide,  conceal ; 

Sw.  and  Goth,  skalle ,  the 
skull,  from  skal,  a  pan.] 

(Anal.)  The  osseous  case 
or  covering  which,  con¬ 
taining  the  brain,  forms 
the  forehead,  and  every 
part  of  the  head  except 
the  face;  the  cranium 
(Fig.  2376).  The  hones  of 
the  skull  are  8  in  num¬ 
ber,  —  the  frontal,  occip¬ 
ital,  two  parietal,  two 
temporal ,  the  sphenoid. 
and  ethmoid.  These  bones 
are  separate  in  the  new¬ 
born  child,  but  as  age  ad¬ 
vances  they  gradually 
consolidate  into  a  single 
bone,  the  joints  of  union 
being  called  the  sutures. 

— Figuratively,  the  brain, 
as  the  seat  of  intelligence: 
as,  he  has  an  empty  skull.  —  An  oar. 
more  correct  orthography. 

Skiill'-cap,  n.  cap  fitting  close  to  the  head  after 
the  manner  of  a  Turkish  fez;  a  calotte. 

Skull'-Iash,  n.  A  term  given  by  whalers  to  an  old 
whale,  or  one  more  than  two  years  old.  —  Simmonds. 

Skunk,  n.  (Zool.)  The  common  name  of  the  carniv¬ 
orous  animals  comprising  the  genus  Mephitis,  family 
Mustelidse.  Eighteen  species  are  known,  eight  of  which 
are  found  in  N. 

America,  and 
ten  in  South 
America.  The 
genus  is  spe¬ 
cially  distin¬ 
guished  by  its 
e  x  c  eedingly 
large  anal 
gland,  which 
exhales  a  pu¬ 
trid  and  offen¬ 
sive  odor,  shed  by  the  animal  when  annoyed  or  irritated. 
The  scent  is  so  powerful,  that  it  endures  for  many  years. 

-Hence,  an  opprobrious  epithet  applied  in  the  U.  States 
to  a  mean,  cowardly,  disreputable  person. 

Sk  nnk'-hi r«l.  n.  (Zool.)  A  name  of  the  bobolink. 

Skunk'-eabbagc,  Skunk  -weed,  n.  (Bot.)  Seo 
Symplocarpus. 

Sk u bi k'-heml,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Alias  Labradora  of 
Wilson;  also  called  Pied  Duck. 

Skunk'ish.a.  Resembling,  or  pertaining  to,  thesknnk; 
—  especially,  possessing  the  peculiar  odor  of  a  skunk. 

Sknr'ry,  n.  Haste;  impetuosity;  precipitation;  — 
generally  used  in  the  colloquialism  hurry-s hurry. 

Skutsch,  (skutch,)  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  12 
m.  S.E.  of  Chrudim  ;  pop.  4,000. 

Sknt'termlite,  n.  [From  Skutterud,  in  Norway.] 
(Min.)  A  native  arsenide  of  cohalt  found  at  Skutterud, 
near  Modnra,  in  Norway.  It  occurs  both  crystallized 
and  massive,  of  a  color  bet  ween  tin-white  and  lead- 
gray,  with  a  metallic  lustre  and  occasionally  an  irides¬ 
cent  tarnish. 

Sky,  7i.  [A.S .  seuwa,  scua ,  a  shade;  Swed.,  Dan.,  and 
Icel.  sky ,  a  cloud.]  The  heavens;  the  aerial  region 
which  surrounds  the  earth  ;  the  apparent  arch  or  vault 
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Pig.  2376.  —  side-view  of 

HUMAN  SKULL  AND  FACE. 

1,  Frontal  bone  ;  2.  Parietal  bone; 
3,  Occipital  bone;  4,  Temporal 
bone  (squamous  portion):  4»,  Do. 
(mastoid  portion) ;  5,  Sphenoid 
boue;  6,  Malar  bone;  7.  Nasal 
bone;  8.  Superior  maxillary  or 
jaw  bone;  9,  Inferior  maxillary 
or  jaw  bone. 


See  Scull,  the 


Fig.  2377.  —  skunk, 

(Mephitis  Americana.) 
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of  heaven,  that  on  a  clear  day  is  of  a  blue  co'or,  the 
cause  of  which  has  hitherto  not  been  satisfactorily 
Accounted  for,  although  various  theories  have  beeu  pro¬ 
pounded  thereupon.  —  The  weather;  the  climate. 

“  The  sky  is  changed  !  and  such  a  chauge  !"  —  Byron. 

Open  sky,  skv,  with  no  shelter  coming  between. 

(Note.  Sky  forms  the  frequent  prefix  of  self-ex¬ 
plaining  compound  phrases  ;  as,  5Ay-colored,  $Ay-guided, 
^Ay-ruling,  Ac.) 

.Sky  -blue,  a.  Cerulean  ;  of  the  color  of  the  sky. 

Sky '-color,  n.  The  color  of  the  sky;  azure;  a  par- 
ticular  shade  of  blue. 

Skye,  (ski,)  the  largest  island  of  the  Hebrides,  in  the 
W.  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Inverness,  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  t lie  narrow  strait  of  Lot  h  Alsh.  Ext.  50 
m.  long,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  4  to  23  rn.  Area, 
550  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  the  coast 
deeply  indented  with  inlets.  Climate.  Mild,  but  vari¬ 
able.  Cattle-grazing  and  fishing  are  the  principal  occu¬ 
pations  of  the  inhabitants.  A  peculiar  breed  of  terrier, 
known  as  the  Sky  e-terrier,  is  raised  here,  aud  is  in  good 
demand.  Pop.  22,000. 

Skyc<l,  (skid,)  a.  Encircled  by  sky;  as,  a  skyed  peak. 

(  Used  only  in  poetry.) 

Skyey,  a.  Resembling  the  sky;  ethereal. 

‘Sky'-hi&li.  a.  High  as  the  sky  ;  —  hence,  very  high  ; 
used  as  a  colloquial  vulgarism;  as,  his  wife  blew  him 
up  sky-high. 

Skyish,  a.  Lik«  the  sky ;  ethereal.  (r.) 

Sky'lark.  n.  (Zoill.)  See  Alanda. 

Sky  larking,  n.  (JYaut.)  The  act  of  running  about 
the  spars  and  rigging  in  sport,  as  practised  by  reefers, 
Ac.; — hence,  practical  joking;  frolicking;  mischiev¬ 
ous  sporting;  carousing,  Ac.;  as,  we  were  out  for  a 
night’s  sky  larking. 

Skylijiltt,  n.  (A  rch.)  A  window  placed  in  the  roof 
ot  a  building,  or  ceiling  of  a  room,  fur  the  admission  of 
^  light. 

Sky -parlor,  n.  A  title  humorously  given  to  an  attic, 
or  uppermost  room  in  a  house. 

Skyros,  or  Scyros,  (sle'ros,)  an  island  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  Archipelago,  in  the  jEgean  Sea,  24  in.  N.E.  of  Cape 
Kili,  in  Euboea.  Ext.  17  m.long;  breadth  varying  from 
2  to  7  in.  Area,  60  sq.  m.  Chief  town.  St.  George.  Pop. 
3,000. 

Sky-sail,  (Colloq.  ski' si,)  n.  (Naut.)  The  sail  set 
above  the  royal,  being  the  highest  sail  carried  by  a  full- 
rigged  ship.  It  is  seldom  used  except  in  light  winds 
and  fair  weather. 

Sky'-scraper,  n.  (Naut.)  A  triangular  sky  sail. 

.Sky'wanl.  n.  In  the  direction  of  the  sky;  toward 
the  heavens,  or  aloft. 

Slab,  n.  [W.  lldb .  a  flag  or  thin  strip.]  A  thin  piece  of 
anything  having  plane  surfaces;  as,  a  slab  of  marble, 
stone,  soap,  &c.  —  An  exterior  strip  taken  from  a  log, 
or  large  piece  of  timber,  in  sawing  it  into  boards,  planks, 
scantling,  and  the  like. 

Slabs  of  tin,  the  smaller  masses  into  which  the  smel¬ 
ters  cast  the  metal. 

Slabber,  (Colloq.  sltib'ber,)v.  n.  [Ger .  schlahben,  schlab- 

I  hern.)  To  slaver;  to  drivel;  to  let  the  saliva  or  other 
liquid  run  from  the  mouth  carelessly;  as,  a  slabbering 
infant. 

— r.  a.  To  wet  and  soil  by  liquids,  suffered  to  fall  care¬ 
lessly  from  the  mouth,  or  by  fluid  spilled.  —  To  shed; 
to  spill. 

—7i.  Slaver;  liquid  or  moisture  exuded  and  let  fall  from 
the  mouth  in  a  careless  or  drivelling  manner. 

Slabberer,  (Colloq.  slob'-,)  n.  One  who  slabbers;  a 
driveller;  an  idiot. 

Slabbery,  (Colloq.  slob'-,)  a.  Resembling  slabber; 
covered  with  slabber;  also,  slippery  ;  sloppy;  slushy; 
a6,  slabbery  ground. 

Slah'hincss,  n.  State  of  being  thick,  ropy,  or  slabby. 

Slah'hy,  a.  (comp,  slabbier  ;  superl.  slaldiest.)  Vis¬ 
cous  ;  thick;  as,  a  slabby  potion. — Sloppy;  miry;  slushy; 
slimy;  as,  a  slabby  road. 

Slah'-line,  n.  (Naut.)  A  small  rope  leading  through 
u  block  under  the  lower  yards,  and  thence  to  either  foot 
of  the  sail,  for  the  purpose  of  tricing  it  up. 

SEal>'-si<lc<l,  a.  Flat-sided ;  —  hence,  tall,  or  long  and 
lank  :  as,  a  slab-sided  man. 

Slnb'town,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Burlington  co. 

Slabtowii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Montour  co., 
15  m.  S.E.  of  Danville. 

Slahtoun,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Anderson 
dist.,  130  m.  W.N.W.  of  Columbia. 

Slack,  a.  (comp,  slacker;  superl.  slackest.)  [A.S. 
sleac;  Icel.  sldkr ;  Ger.  schlaffJ]  Not  tight  or  tense; 
relaxed  ;  not  hard  drawn  or  firmly  extended ;  as,  a  slack 
rope.  —  Not  holding  fast ;  weak  ;  lax ;  remiss ;  as,  a  slack 
hand.  —  Not  exercising  due  diligence  ;  not  earnest,  zeal¬ 
ous,  or  eager  ;  as,  he  is  slack  in  his  attentions.  —  Abated ; 
diminished  ;  not  violent  or  rapid  ;  slow ;  as,as/acA:  motion. 

Slack  in  stays.  (Naut.)  Said  of  a  ship,  when  slow  in 
going  about,  or  tacking.  —  Slack-water ,  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide. 

— adv.  In  a  slack  manner;  partially;  inadequately;  not 
thoroughly  or  intensely;  as,  biscuit  sfacAr-baked. 

— n.  The  part  of  a  rope  that  hangs  loose,  having  no  strain 
or  tension  upon  it.  —  In  England,  small  or  cobble  coal. 

Slack.  Slacken,  ( sldk'n ,)  v.  n.  [A.  S.  slacian  ;  Swed. 
slakna  ]  To  become  less  tense,  firm,  or  rigid  ;  to  relax 
in  tension,  as  a  rope  under  certain  conditions.  —  To  be 
remiss  or  backward;  to  neglect;  as,  he  was  observed  to 
slacken  in  his  attentions  to  the  lady.  —  To  lose  cohesion 
or  the  quality  of  adhesion;  as,  mortar  slacks  and  be¬ 
comes  friable.  —  To  diminish  in  force  or  violence;  to 
abate;  as,  the  gale  begins  to  slacken. —  To  become  less 
rapid ;  to  decrease  in  activity  ;  as,  the  tide  is  slackening. 
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—  To  flag;  to  falter;  to  languish;  —  lienee,  to  fail ;  as, 
his  pace  slackens  visibly. 

^ilaek.  Slacli'en.  d.  a.  To  reduce  the  tension  of ;  to 
make  less  firm,  rigid,  or  tight;  as,  to  slack  a  rope,  to 
slacken  a  ligature.  —  To  relax  ;  to  remit;  to  mitigate;  to 
diminish  in  intensity  or  severity ;  to  abate;  to  lower;  to 
relieve;  to  unbend;  as,  to  slacken  in  exertion,  to  slacken 
one’s  pace,  Ac. — To  employ  less  liberally  ;  to  withhold. — 
To  check;  to  repress,  or  make  less  quick  or  active.  —  To 
slake;  to  deprive  of  cohesive  properties;  as,  to  slack  lime. 

Slackened,  ( slitk'nd ,)  a.  Released  or  remitted. 

Slaek'ly,  aclv.  In  a  slack  manner;  not  tightly  ;  loosely; 
negligently;  remissly. 

f=>la(*k  iie^s,  n.  State  of  being  slack;  looseness;  the 
state  opposed  to  tension;  not  tightness  or  rigidness. 
Remissness;  negligence;  inattention;  slowness;  tardi¬ 
ness;  want  of  tendency ;  weakness;  not  intenseness. 

81ag,  n.  [Ger.  schlacke. ,  from  slage.n,  to  lay  down,  de¬ 
posit,  cast  off.)  The  dross  or  recrement  of  a  metal ;  — 
also,  vitrified  cinders;  the  scoria  of  a  volcano. 

Slag'g*y,  a.  Pertaining  to  slag;  resembling  slag. 

Slake,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  le.ccan ,  to  wet,  to  moisten  ]  To  apply 
water  to;  to  quench;  to  extinguish;  to  mix  with  water 
so  as  to  reduce  to  powder,  as  quicklime. 

y—v.  n.  To  abate;  to  go  out  ;  to  become  extinct. 

Slaked,  ( sldU ,)  a.  Quenfchod;  mixed  with  water  so  as 
to  be  reduced  to  powder. 

Slake'Kess,  a.  Unquenchable;  inextinguishable;  as, 
slakeless  thirst. 

Slam,  v .  a.  [Icel.  lem,  lemia ,  to  strike.]  To  strike  with 
force  and  noise  ;  to  shut  with  violence  ;  as,  to  slam  a  door. 

— n.  A  blow;  a  stroke;  a  violent  driving  and  dashing 
against;  a  violent  shutting  of  a  door. 

&laiu'-l>aiig,  adv.  With  a  slamming  or  banging  noise, 
i  Us«*d  colloquially  ) 

fs fl :tia 'dor.  n.  [ Fr. esclandre ,  from  Or.  skandalon ,  a  snare 
laid  for  an  enemy,  a  stumbling-block,  offence,  from  skuzo, 
to  limp,  to  halt.]  Defamation;  detraction;  calumny;  a 
false  tale  or  report  maliciously  uttered,  and  tending  to 
injure  the  reputation  of  another;  disgrace;  reproach; 
disreputableness  ;  ill-name. 

{Law.)  Slander  is  of  two  kinds;  one,  which  is  action¬ 
able,  as  necessarily  imparting  some  general  damage  to 
the  party  slandered;  the  other,  actionable  only  when 
some  special  damage  has  been  actually  caused.  The 
former  includes  such  words  as  impute  to  a  person 
crimes  or  misdemeanors  that  are  legally  punishable  in 
a  court  of  law;  such  as  tend  to  injure  him  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,  trade,  or  calling  by  which  he  gains  his  liveli¬ 
hood,  as  imputing  to  him  malpractice,  incompetence, 
&c.;  such  as  teud  to  his  exclusion  from  society,  or  to 
disparage  him  in  an  office  of  public  trust.  In  the  other 
case,  the  words,  though  untrue  and  maliciously  spoken, 
are  not  in  themselves  actionable,  unless  the  party  ag¬ 
grieved  is  able  to  prove  that  he  has  sustained  some  cer¬ 
tain  actual  loss  therefrom.  The  words  require  to  be 
maliciously  spoken;  and  hence,  if  spoken  in  a  friendly 
manner,  or  by  way  of  advice,  they  are  not  actionable. 
There  are  certain  kinds  of  communications  which  are 
regarded  as  privileged,  and  therefore  not  actionable;  as 
when  a  master  is  called  upon  to  give  the  character  of  a 
servant,  or  where  a  man  communicates  to  another  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  it  is  right  that  he  should  know  in 
relation  to  a  matter  in  which  they  have  a  mutual  inter¬ 
est.  If  the  defendant  be  able  to  prove  the  words  to  be 
true,  no  action  will  lie  for  defamation,  whether  special 
damage  has  ensued  or  not;  for  the  law  holds  them  to  be 
justifiable. 

— v.  a.  To  defame;  to  calumniate;  to  injure  by  mali¬ 
ciously  uttering  a  false  report  respecting  one;  to  as¬ 
perse;  to  reproach. 

Slun'ilerer,  n.  One  who  slanders;  a  defamor;  a  ca¬ 
lumniator;  one  who  injures  another  by  maliciously  re¬ 
porting  something  to  his  prejudice;  a  propagator  of 
false  reports. 

Slan'denum,  <r.  Prone  or  disposed  to  slander;  as,  a 
slanderous  tongue.  — Containing  slander  or  defamation  ; 
calumnious;  scandalous;  defamatory;  as,  a  slanderous 
report,  falsely  and  maliciously  circulated. 

Slanderously,  adv.  With  slander;  calumniously. 

S I  ail  'd eroiiH ness.  n.  State,  quality,  or  condition  of 
being  slanderous  or  defamatory. 

Sian  'ey.  a  river  of  Ireland,  rises  in  Wicklow  co..  prov. 
of  Leinsler,  and  flows  into  Wexford  Harbor  after  a  S. 
course  of  60  in. 

81  ang,  n.  ,  Probably  from  Fr.  langue  ;  Lat.  lingua .  the 
tongue  ]  Low,  vulgar,  inelegant  language;  a  colloquial 
mode  of  expression  peculiar  to,  or  familiarly  used  by, 
certain  classes  of  society;  cant;  as,  the  slang  of  the 
prize-ring,  of  university  students,  of  the  turf,  Ac. 

Slaii^'*wlmngcr,  (-wdng'gr,)  n.  [ Slang  and  whang . 
to  belabor.]  A  blustering  demagogue;  a  noisy,  factious 
politician.  (A  cant  term.) 

Slang  y,  a.  Characterized  by,  conveyed  in,  or  partak¬ 
ing  of  the  qualities  of,  slang;  using  slang  ;  as,  a  slangy 
form  of  speech,  a  slangy  individual. 

Shin  t  fSwed.  slant,  from  slivta ,  to  slide  down.] 
Sloping;  oblique;  inclined  from  a  direct  line,  whether 
horizontal  or  perpendicular. 

— v.  a.  To  deflect  from  u  straight  lino;  to  give  an  oblique 
or  sloping  direction  to. 

— v.  n.  To  slope ;  to  have  an  oblique  direction  ;  to  incline 
or  lean  from  a  right  line  ;  as,  a  slanting  roof. 

— n.  A  elope;  an  incliued  plane;  as,  the  slant  of  a  hill. 
— An  inuendo;  an  oblique  reflection  or  surensm.  —  A 
Swedish  copper  coin,  196  of  which  average  one  rix-dollar. 

Slant  of  wind.  (Naut.)  A  transitory  breeze  of  wind, 
or  the  period  of  its  duration.  —  Totten. 

Slantingly,  adv.  With  a  slope  or  inclination;  in  a 
slanting  manner;  also,  with  inuendo,  or  oblique  hint 
ov  reflection. 
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Slant  ly,  Slant  wise,  adv.  Obliquely;  in  an  in¬ 
clined  direction  ;  aslope;  as,  be  wore  his  bat  slantwise. 

Slap,  n.  [Ger.  schlappe  ;  allied  to  Lat.  alapa ,  a  box  on 
the  ear.]  A  blow  administered  with  the  open  hand,  or 
with  some  broad  instrument;  as,  a  slap  across  the  face. 

— v.  a.  {imp.  and  pp.  slapped,)  ( slapt .)  To  strike  with  the 
open  hand,  or  w  ith  something  broad  ;  as,  to  slap  a  child 
by  way  of  punishment. 

— adv.  With  a  sudden  and  impetuous  blow; — hence, 
promptly;  on  the  spur  of  the  moment;  instanter;  as. 
lie  paid  the  money  slap  down. 

Slapdash,  adv.  At  haphazard;  at  random  ;  impetu¬ 
ously;  in  a  hold,  reckless,  harum-scarum  manner;  as, 
he  rode  slapdash  at  the  fence.  —  Slap  ;  instanter  ;  with¬ 
out  shilly-shally  or  hesitation. 

— v.  a.  To  roughcast ;  to  coat  with  cement  or  mortar  in 
a  rough,  careless  manner ;  as,  to  slapdash  a  wall. 

Slap'-fack,  n.  In  the  U.  States,  a  sort  of  flat  cake 
baked  upon  a  griddle;  a  kind  of  pancake;  a  flap-jack. 

Slap  per,  n.  The  person  w  ho,  or  that  which,  slaps.  — 
A  person  or  thing  of  unusually  large  size;  a  monster; 
a  whopper.  (Colloq.  and  vulgar.) 

Shipper.  Slap  pang,  a.  A  vulgarism  expressive 
of  great  size  or  dimensions ;  very  large  or  big ;  strap¬ 
ping;  as,  a  slapping  woman. 

Slash,  v.  a.  [Icel.  slasa,  to  strike,  to  wound.]  To  cut 
by  striking  violently  and  at  random  ;  to  cut  in  long  cuts  ; 
to  score  ;  as,  to  slash  flesh.  —  To  slash  ;  to  whip  ;  as,  “  to 
slash  the  vig’rous  steeds.”  ( King .)  (r.) —  To  crack,  as  a 
whip,  (u.) 

— v.  7i.  To  strike  violently  and  at  random  with  a  sword, 
cutlass,  or  other  cutting  instrument;  to  layabout  oue 
right  and  left  with  blows. 

— n.  A  long  cut  or  score;  a  cut  made  at  random  or  in¬ 
discriminately  ;  as,  he  received  a  slash  across  the  cheek. 
— A  large  slit  or  open  cut  made  in  the  trunk-hose,  sleeves, 
&c.,  of  certain  costumes  of  the  lbth  and  17th  centuries, 
made  to  exhibit  a  lining  of  bright  color  between  the 
openings. 

S3  as*  i  i’oltage,  in  Virginia ,  a  village  of  Hanover  co., 
20  m  N.  of  Richmond. 

Slashed,  ( sldsht ,)  p.  a.  Marked,  scored,  or  cut,  with  a 
slash,  or  slashes;  deeply  gashed  or  incised  ; — particularly, 
having  long,  narrow  openings,  as  an  article  of  dress,  to 
exhibit  cloth  or  lining  of  a  showier  color  beneath  ;  as, 
a  slashed  doublet. 

{Bot.)  Laciniate. 

Slashes,  v.  pi.  An  American  term  for  a  surface  in 
woods,  which  has  boen  slashed  or  cut  over. 

Slashy,  a.  Same  as  Slushy,  q.  v. 

Slat,  n.  A  rung;  a  flat  step,  or  narrow  piece  of  timber 
employed  to  hold  together  larger  pieces,  or  to  support 
something;  as,  the  slats  of  a  cart  or  ladder.  —  A  blow; 
a  slap  ;  as,  a  slat  in  the  face. 

— v.  a.  To  slap ;  to  beat ;  to  push  down  with  force.  (Prov. 
Eng.  and  colloq.  Amer.) 

— To  split ;  to  crack  ;  as,  to  slat  bricks. 

Slatch,  ( slach ,)  n.  {Naut.)  The  time  of  duration  of 
a  slant  wind.  —  An  interval  of  fair  weather.  —  The  slack 
of  a  rope. 

Slate,  n.  [Svved.  s/i7a.]  ( Geol .  and  Min.)  A  very  re¬ 
markable  form  of  clay  rock,  frequently  fossiliferous  and 
not  confined  to  one  geological  period.  Consisting  essen¬ 
tially  of  clay,  the  particles  of  S.  are  so  mechanically 
arranged  that  the  rock  splits  with  perfect  facility  into 
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almost  indefinitely  thin  layers  in  one  direction  only, 
and  in  all  others  either  breakswith  a  jagged  edge,  or  in 
well-defined  joints  at  some  distance  from  each  other. 
Mineralogioally,  S.  is  nothing  more  than  a  pure  clay: 
m>rdoes  there  seem  any  reason  to  suppose  that  any  ap-j 
proacli  is  made  in  it  towards  crystalline  structure.  As, 
however,  no  other  rock  shows  this  tendency  to  split  in¬ 
definitely,  the  case  is  one  of  great  interest.  Practically, 
slate  is  very  valuable,  owing  to  its  peculiar  facility  of 
splitting,  and  the  perfectly  smooth  natural  face  which 
it  presents.  Its  hardness  and  compactness  preserve  it 
from  all  weathering  by  mere  exposure,  though,  when 
ground  down,  it  easily  passes  back  into  fine  clay.  S.  is 
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always,  and  properly,  regarded  as  a  metamorphic  rock. 
It  lias  certainly  undergone  much  change,  though  it  is 
not  quite  certain  w  hat  the  change  may  have  been.  For 
a  long  time,  8.  was  used  almost  exclusively  for  roofing. 
For  this  purpose  the  slates  are  cut  into  sizes  varying 
from  a  few  square  inches  to  two  square  feet,  though 
some  are  much  larger.  This  is  done  with  very  simple 
tools  and  extreme  rapidity.  The  rest  is  in  slabs  or  thick 
slates,  often  very  large.  The  use  of  S.  and  slabs  has  in¬ 
creased  considerably  of  late  years.  Slabs  are  now  used 
in  house  fittings  ;  as  in  strong  rooms,  powder  magazines, 
larders,  partitions,  baths,  stables,  floors,  drains,  Ac.  For 
all  these,  and  many  like  purposes,  its  perfect  resistance 
to  the  atmosphere,  to  all  chemical  influences,  and  to 
the  passage  of  heat,  render  it  invaluable.  It  is  very 
largely  used  also  for  enamelling;  the  surface  of  enam¬ 
elled  slate  being  made  to  represent  marble  of  all  kinds 
with  wonderful  accuracy,  and  resisting  almost  all  wear. 
Thus,  for  mantel-pieces,  billiard-tables,  ornamental  slabs, 
and  furniture,  it  has  no  equal,  its  cheapness  being  such 
as  to  drive  other  material  out  of  the  market.  Quarries 
of  great  magnitude  are  worked  in  Cornwall,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  product  of  the  Welsh  quar¬ 
ries  was  formerly  largely  exported  to  the  U.  States,  but 
this  business  has  received  a  serious  check  since  the  open¬ 
ing  of  valuable  quarries  in  Vermont,  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Maryland,  and  other  States. 

Adhesive  slate,  a  kind  of  greenish-gray  slate,  quickly 
absorbent  of  water,  and  remarkable  lor  its  adhesiveness. 

—  Bituminous  slate,  a  soft  species  of  sectile  slate-clav, 
impregnated  with  bitumen.  (Buchanan.)  —  Hornblende 
slate ,  a  slaty  rock,  consisting  of  hornblende  and  feldspar, 
with  some  chlorite; — principally  used  for  flagging  Dana. 

Slate,  v.  n.  To  cover  with  slate,  or  thin  lamiuse  or 
plates  of  schistose  stone;  as,  to  slate  a  roof.  —  To  fling 
or  hurl  slates  or  brick-ends  at;  as,  to  slate  a  policeman. 

—  To  set  down  upon  a  slate,  as  a  student’s  name  for 
future  punishment. 

— v.  a.  To  set  loose,  as  a  dog,  at  any  person  or  thing. 

Slate'-axe,  n.  An  implement  used  by  slaters  for  chip¬ 
ping  and  trimming  slates  for  roofs. 

Slate  Creek,  in  Oregon,  a  post-township  of  Josephine 
co.,  16  m.  N.E.  of  Kerhyville;  pop.  abt.  150. 

Slate'-eolorcd,  a.  Bluish-gray;  of  a  hue  resembling 
that  of  slate.  • 

Slate'-peneil,  n.  A  pencil  of  soft  slate,  used  for 
writing  on  slates  in  school,  Ac. 

Slat  'er,  n.  One  who  sets  or  lays  slates  in  order,  or 
whose  business  is  to  slate  buildings. 

Slate  Stiver,  in  Virginia ,  fulls  into  James  River  from 
Buckingham  co. 

Slat'ersville.  in  Ithode  Island,  a  post-village  of  Provi¬ 
dence  co.,  13  in.  N.N.VV.  of  Providence;  pop.  abt.  1,S00. 

Slat  ing,  n.  Act  of  covering  or  roofing  with  slates. — 
The  cover  or  roof  thus  put  on.  —  Slate;  materials  for 
slating. 

Slat'ingfton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lehigh 
co.,  16  m.  N.N.W.  of  Allentown. 

Slat'ter,  v.  n.  [Ger.  schlottern,  to  fit  negligently.]  To 
be  dirty,  careless,  or  slovenly  in  dress. —  To  be  negligeut, 
awkward,  or  careless. 

Slattern.  ?i.  [Icel.  sladda ,  to  go  squalidly.]  A  woman 
who  is  negligent  of  her  dress  or  house,  or  who  is  untidy 
in  her  appearance  or  habits;  one  who  is  uot  neat, clean, 
nice,  or  orderly. 

(Note.  The  term  slattern ,  in  this  sense,  is  synonymous 
with  that  of  sloven,  applied  to  a  man.) 

—a.  After  the  manner  of,  or  resembling,  a  slattern ;  slut¬ 
tish  ;  untidy ;  slatternly. 

— v.  a.  To  dissipate,  squander,  or  waste  recklessly;  —  pre¬ 
ceding  away-  (R  ) 

Slat'tern  I i ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  slat¬ 
ternly  ;  lack  of  cleanliness  or  neatness. 

Slat'ternlv,  a.  Like  a  slattern;  untidy ;  sluttish ; 
dirty  :  negligent  of  orderly  appearance  or  habits;  as,  a 
slatternly  girl ;  —  synonymous  with  slovenly ,  as  applied 
to  the  male  sex. 

— adv.  Awkwardly;  carelessly;  negligently;  untidily. 

Slat't i Big1,  n.  Slate  taken  in  the  collective  sense. 

Slaty,  ( slat'y ,)  a.  Resembling  slate;  characterized  by 
the  nature  or  properties  of  slate  ;  composed  of  thin, 
parallel  laminae  or  plates,  readily  susceptible  of  cleav¬ 
age  ;  as,  a  slaty  texture. 

Slaughter,  ( slaw'ter ,)  n.  [A.  S.  slopge ;  Ger.  schlacliter, 
a  butcher.]  A  killing  in  numbers  ;  carnage;  great  de¬ 
struction  of  human  life  by  violent  means;  massacre;  as, 
the  enemy  was  defeated  with  immense  slaughter.  —  A 
killing  of  oxen  or  other  beasts  for  market;  butchery. 

— v.  a.  To  slay  in  battle;  to  kill  on  an  extensive  scale ; 
to  make  great  destruction  of  human  life;  as,  no  quarter 
being  given,  every  man  was  slaughtered. — To  kill  for 
the  market;  to  butcher;  as,  to  slaughter  oxen  or  other 
beasts,  ho  slaughter's  two  bullocks  a  wreek. 

Slaughterer,??.  One  engaged  in  slaughtering;  —  spe¬ 
cifically',  a  butcher. 

Slaughter-house,  n.  A  place  where  beasts  are 
slaughtered  for  market. 

Slaiig-fi'teriiian,  n.  A  person  employed  in  killing 
or  slaughtering. 

Slaughterous,  a.  Murderous;  destructive;  dis¬ 
posed  to  carnage;  as,  a  slaughterous  intent. 

Slaugh'terously,  adv.  In  a  manner  conducive  to 
slaughter;  murderously;  destructively  :  sanguinarily. 

Slangh'ter’H  t’reek,  in  Texas ,  enters  the  Colorado 
River  from  Travis  co 

Slave.  n.  [Du.  slaaf ;  Ger.  sklave ;  Fr.  esclave  :  said  to 
be  from  the  Sclavi,  who  were  reduced  to  servitude  by 
the  Germans  ]  A  person  who  is  wholly  subject  to  the 
will,  and  at  the  mercy  of,  another;  a  bondman  ;  a  bond¬ 
servant;  a  serf;  a  thrall. —  One  who  has  lost  the  power 
of  self-resistance ;  onebliud  to  any  controlling  influence; 
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one  who  surrenders  himself  to  any  power  whatever ;  as, 
a  slave  to  avarice,  ambition,  lust,  &c.  —  A  drudge;  a 
hack;  a  mean  person;  oue  who  labors  or  drudges  like 
a  slave;  one  who  is  overworked  and  underpaid. 

{Law.)  One  over  whose  life,  liberty,  and  property 
another  has  unlimited  control.  The  Jus  vitst  and  necis 
is  included  in  pure  and  absolute  slavery  Every  limita¬ 
tion  placed  by  law  upon  this  absolute  control  modifies, 
and  to  that  extent  changes,  the  condition  *'f  the  slave. 
In  every  slaveholding  State  of  the  U.  States,  the  life  and 
limbs  of  a  slave  were  protected  from  violeuce  indicted 
by  the  master  or  a  third  person  — Bouvier. 

(Note.  Slave  often  occurs  in  the  construction  of  suf¬ 
ficiently  self-explanatory  compound  terms;  as,  slave - 
captain,  ^face-dealer,  slave-market,  slave-owner,  slave- 
ship,  Ac.) 

Slave,  v.  a.  To  enslave;  to  make  a  slave  of.  (r.) 

— v.  n.  To  labor  after  the  manner  of  a  slave;  to  drudge; 
to  toil ;  to  tag;  to  work  laboriously  for  scanty  compen¬ 
sation  ;  as,  ho  slaves  hard  for  a  livelihood.  —  To  deal  in 
slaves. 

Slave,  Scflave,n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  An  individual 
of  the  Sclavonic  race. 

Slave-born,  a.  Born  in  slavery,  or  compulsory  servi¬ 
tude. 

Slave-catcher,  n.  One  employed  in  the  tracking 
and  capture  of  a  fugitive  slave,  or  slaves. 
Slave-catclii  iij£,n  The  business  of  pursuing  and  cap¬ 
turing  fugitive  slaves,  to  restore  them  to  their  masters. 

Slave  -coast,  n  The  name  given  to  that  part  of  the 
W.  coast  ot  Africa  from  which  slaves  are  shipped  and 
exported. 

SHave-colIle,  n.  Same  ns  Coffle,  q.  v. 

Slave-driver,  n.  An  overseer  of  slaves  while  at 
their  work  :  —  hence,  by  analogy,  a  hard  taskmaster. 

Sla  vc  Ife  older,  n.  An  owner  of  slaves;  oue  who  holds 
property  in  slaves. 

Slave  'holding*,  a.  Retaining  persons  in  compulsory 
servitude. 

Slav©  -lui lit,  n.  A  quest  after  persons  to  take  into 
slavery.— A  pursuit  of  fugitive  slaves,  with  intent  to  re¬ 
store  them  to  their  masters. 

SI  aveoeracy.  (-ole'ra-se,)  n.  [Eng.  slave .  and  Gr.  kra- 
to  exercise  powerover.]  Formerly,  in  the  U.  States, 
the  community  of  persons,  exercising  political  inHueiice, 
who  represented,  promoted,  or  defended  the  system  of 
slavery  as  a  social  institution. 

Slaver,  (slao'rr.)  n  {Naut.)  A  ship  or  vessel  employed 
in  the  slave-trade;  as,  to  chase  a  slaver. — Also,  a  slave- 
trader;  a  person  engaged  in  the  buying  and  selling  of 
slaves. 

— (slaver.)  Saliva  dripping  or  drivelling  from  the  mouth  ; 
as,  the  slaver  c^a  mad  dog. 

— v.  n.  To  suffer  the  spittle  or  saliva  to  exude  from  the 
mouth. —  To  be  smeared  over  with  saliva. 

— v.  a.  To  besmear  with  drivel;  to  overspread  with  saliva 
issuing  from  the  mouth. 

Slav  erer,  ft.  A  driveller;  an  idiot. 

Slav'eringgly,  atlu.  With  slaver  or  drivel. 

Slavery,  (slat/-,)  n.  State  or  condition  of  a  slave; 
bondage;  compulsory  servitude  ;  serfdom;  state  of  ab¬ 
solute  subjection  of  one  person  to  the  will  of  another. — 
Hence,  analogically,  drudgery ;  menial  or  laborious  of¬ 
fices  performed  to  eke  out  a  livelihood. 

{Hist.)  Repugnant  as  such  a  state  of  things  may 
appear  to  nature  and  reason,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
S.  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  among  all  the  great  na¬ 
tions  of  antiquity.  The  Latin  name  servus ,  which  is 
usually  translated  servant ,  properly  signifies  a  slave% 
and  is  derived  from  gervare,  to  preserve;  the  s^ret,  or 
slaves,  being  such  persons  as  were  taken  in  war,  and 
their  lives  preserved,  on  condition  of  their  becoming 
the  absolute  property  of  their  masters.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  in 
our  version  is  translated  servant,  properly  signifies 
slave;  and  from  the  curse  which  Noah  denounces  upon 
Ilain  and  Canaan,  immediately  after  the  Deluge,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  state  existed  even  in 
antediluvian  times.  S.  was  authorized  by  the  Jewish 
law,  which  lays  down  many  directions  as  to  how  slaves 
are  to  be  treated.  Foreign  slaves  might  be  obtained 
by  capture,  purchase,  or  by  being  born  in  the  house; 
and  over  these  the  masters  had  entire  authority  to  sell, 
exchange,  judge,  punish,  or  even  to  put  them  to  death. 
A  Hebrew  might  also  fall  into  S.  in  various  ways;  if 
reduced  to  poverty,  he  might  sell  himself  for  a  slave  ;  a 
father  might  sell  bis  children  for  slaves,  or  creditors 
might  sell  their  debtors;  but  in  such  cases  the  slave 
was  not  to  be  treated  as  a  slave,  but  as  a  hired  servant, 
and  was  to  be  restored  to  freedom  at  the  year  of  jubilee. 
I  n  Egypt,  Chaldea,  Arabia,  and  all  over  the  East,  slavery 
existed  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  a  largo  traffic  in 
slaves  was  carried  on.  Among  the  Greeks,  even  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  we  find  S.  a  recognized  in¬ 
stitution:  and  none  of  the  Greek  philosophers  seem 
to  have  regarded  it  as  other  than  a  regular  and  natural 
state  of  things.  Aristotle  lays  it  down  that  a  complete 
household  comprises  both  slaves  and  freemen,  and  de¬ 
fends  the  institution  on  the  ground  of  diversity  of 
races;  and  even  Plato,  in  his  perfect  state,  only  desires 
that  no  Greeks  should  be  made  slaves  by  Greeks.  At 
Athens,  as  well  as  in  the  other  states  of  Greece,  there 
was  a  regular  slave-market,  called  the  kuklns ,  because 
the  slaves  stood  round  in  a  circle.  The  number  of 
slaves  in  all  the  Greek  states  was  very  great,  far  exceed¬ 
ing  the  number  of  free  men.  According  to  a  census 
made  during  the  archonship  of  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
there  were  in  Attica  21,000  free  citizens,  10,000  stran¬ 
gers.  and  400.000  slaves  Even  those  who  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  these  figures,  admit  that  there  must  have 
been  three  or  four  slaves  to  one  of  the  free  population. 
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At  Athens,  even  the  poorest  citizen  had  a  slave  to  take 
care  of  his  household;  and  Plato  remarks  that  some 
had  fifty,  or  even  more.  At  Athens,  aud  in  Greece 
generally,  slaves  are  said  to  have  beeu  more  humanely 
treated  than  in  Rome,  where  they  could  be  tortured, 
and  even  put  to  death,  at  the  discretion  of  their  mas¬ 
ters.  Afterwards,  a  spirit  of  greater  humanity  began 
to  prevail,  and  a  succession  of  edicts  were  enacted  by 
Claudius,  Hadrian,  aud  Antoninus  Pius,  by  which  the 
jurisdiction  of  life  and  death  was  taken  away  from  the 
masters,  and  referred  to  the  magistrate,  and  the  eryas- 
tula,  or  dungeons  of  cruelty,  were  abolished.  Hume, 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Populous  ness  of  Ancient  A’ alio  ns , 
says  that  some  great  men  among  the  Romans  possessed 
to  the  number  of  10,000  slaves;  and  Blair,  in  his  In¬ 
quiry  into  the  State  of  S.  among  the  Homans ,  assigns  as 
many  as  three  slaves  to  every  free  person  iu  Italy  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Slaves  were  not 
only  employed  iu  the  usual  domestic  offices,  and  in  the 
labors  of  the  field,  but  also  as  mechanics,  artisans,  and 
in  every  branch  of  industry,  some  of  them  even  tilling 
offices  of  houor  aud  trust,  as  factors  or  ageuts  lor  their 
masters  in  the  management  of  business.  The  spread 
of  Christianity  did  much  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  slave,  though  the  possession  of  them  was  for  a  long 
time  not  regarded  as  contrary  to  Christian  principles; 
and  down  to  the  age  of  Theodosius,  wealthy  persons 
continued  to  keep  as  many  as  two  or  three  thousand  of 
them.  Justinian  did  much  to  promote  the  ultimate  ex¬ 
tinction  of  slavery  ;  but  the  number  of  slaves  was  again 
increased  by  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians ;  and  finally 
the  slaves  became  merged  in  the  villeins  and  serfs  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  personal  servitude  which  grew  out 
of  the  abuses  of  the  feudal  system,  and  to  which  the 
Germans  had  been  accustomed,  even  iu  their  primitive 
settlements,  was  exceedingly  grievous,  but  it  is  not 
supposed  to  have  equalled,  in  severity  or  degradation,  the 
domestic  S.  of  the  ancients,  or  umong  the  European 
colonies  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  feudal 
villein  of  the  lowest  order  was  indeed  subjected  to  the 
most  ignoble  services;  but  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  in 
England,  he  was  regarded  as  a  villein  only  to  his  own 
master  —  to  all  other  persons  lie  was  a  free  man  —  and  he 
was  even  protected  against  excessive  injuries  at  the 
hands  of  his  master,  who  might  be  made  answerable  at 
the  king's  suit.  That  Africa  was  free  from  the  blot 
which  stained  more  advanced  countries,  even  at  a  very 
early  period,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose,  and  is  fully 
confirmed  by  what  glimpses  we  obtain  of  its  early  his¬ 
tory.  There  is  no  truth,  therefore,  in  the  statement  that 
Europeans  were  the  first  to  introduce  that  trade  ;  for  it 
has  been  proved  that  a  great  trade  iu  slaves  was  carried 
on  from  the  coast  of  Guinea  by  the  Arabs  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Years  before  the  Portuguese  embarked  in  the 
traffic.  The  Portuguese  begau  to  transport  negroes 
from  their  possessions  in  Africa  to  Spanish  America  in 
1501.  In  1517  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  legalized  the 
slave-trade,  and  granted  a  patent  to  certain  persons  to 
carry  it  on.  The  French  under  Louis  XIII.,  and  the 
English  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  formally  permitted  this 
trade.  The  most  important  markets  for  slaves  in  Africa 
were  Bonny  and  Calabar,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and 
they  still  remain  among  the  principal.  Here  the  slaves 
who  came  from  the  interior  were  exchanged  for  rum, 
brandy,  toys,  iron,  salt,  &c. ;  and  the  number  of  those 
beings  who  have  thus  been  torn  from  their  country  dur¬ 
ing  three  centuries  is  calculated  to  amount  to  more  than 
40,000,000.  The  sufferings  of  the  slaves  during  the  pas¬ 
sage  were  horrible,  it  being  estimated  that  from  15  to 
20  per  cent,  perished  on  it.  Almost  from  the  very  time 
that  this  traffic  was  established,  there  were  persons 
who  more  or  less  powerfully  declared  against  it;  but 
the  honor  of  having  systematically  and  successfully 
taken  up  the  cause  of  the  slave  belongs  emphatically  to 
the  Quakers,  and  the  movement  began  more  particu¬ 
larly  about  1727.  Iu  1751  the  Quakers  entirely  abolished 
it  among  themselves ;  and  in  1772  Granville  Sharp  ob¬ 
tained  a  decision  of  the  English  judges,  in  the  famous 
case  of  the  negro  Somerset,  that  a  slave  as  soon  as  he 
sets  his  foot  upon  English  ground  becomes  free.  In 
1783  a  petition  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  was 
addressed  to  Parliament  by  tin-  Quakers,  and  supported 
by  Sir  Cecil  Wray;  and  in  1787  a  society  for  t lie  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  slave-trade  was  established  in  London, 
and  numbered  among  its  members  Wilberforce,  Sharp, 
Dillwyn,  and  Thomas  Clarkson,  then  a  young  graduate 
of  Cambridge,  to  whose  enthusiasm  and  energy  the 
cause  is  probably  more  indebted  than  to  the  labors  of 
any  other  man.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1807  that  a 
bill  for  preventing  the  further  importation  of  slaves 
into  the  W.  Indies  passed  both  houses  successively,  and 
received  the  royal  assent  S ■  was  abolished  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  colonies  iu  1834.  Long  before  that  time,  several  of 
the  N.  American  States  had  decreed  the  extinction  of  S. 
Vermont  abolished  it  in  1777.  before  she  had  joined  the 
Union.  Pennsylvania  in  1780,  Kliorle  Island  and  Con¬ 
necticut  shortly  after,  New  York  in  1797,  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  in  1804,  provided  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of 
their  slaves.  In  Massachusetts  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
clared  that  aS.  was  abolished  by  .the  act  of  adopting  the 
State  Constitution  of  1780.  In  1820,  the  U.  S.  passed  a 
law  declaring  the  slave-trade  to  he  piracy,  hut  no  con¬ 
viction  was  obtained  under  the  statute  until  Nov.,  1801, 
when  Nathaniel  Gordon,  master  of  a  vessel  called  the 
Erie,  was  convicted  and  hanged  at  New  York.  The 
first  slaves  introduced  into  the  territory  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies  were  sold  from  a  Dutch  vessel,  which 
landed  20  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  in  1620.  The  importation 
of  slaves  was  received  with  great  disfavor  by  the  colo¬ 
nists.  Laws  were  passed  by  the  colony  of  Virginia  re¬ 
straining  the  practice;  but  their  wishes  were  disregarded 
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by  the  King,  who,  on  the  10th  day  of  December,  1776^ 
issued  an  instruction,  under  his  own  hand,  command* 
ing  the  governor,  “  under  pain  of  the  highest  dis¬ 
pleasure,  to  assent  to  no  law  by  which  the  importation 
of  slaves  should  be  iu  any  respect  prohibited  or  ob¬ 
structed.”  In  April,  1772,  this  rigorous  order  was 
solemnly  debated  in  the  Assembly  of  Virginia.  A  memo¬ 
rial  to  the  King  himself  was  prepared,  declaring  the 
importation  of  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa  “a  trade 
of  great  inhumanity,  and  dangerous  to  the  very  existence 
of  his  majesty's  American  dominions,”  ai*  J  praying  that 
the  interests  of  the  lew  of  bis  subjects  ’  u  Great  Britain 
who  might  *•  reap  emolument  from  this  sort  of  traffic” 
might  lie  disregarded  when  placed  iu  competition  with 
the  interests  ot  the  entire  colonies.  Their  petition  was 
of  no  avail  ;  and  with  the  further  development  of  the 
country  the  institution  of  slavery,  regarded  at  first  as  a 
moral  and  political  evil,  came  to  be  recognized  in  the 
S.  States  as  a  social  necessity.  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Franklin,  Jay,  Hamilton,  and  many  others 
among  the  founders  of  our  republic,  regarded  S.  as  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence,  and  if  they  consented  to  give  the  system 
certain  advantages,  it  was  with  the  hope  that  they 
would  be  temporary.  The  Pennsylvania  Abolition 
Society  was  founded  in  1776,  B.  Franklin  being  elected 
president,  and  B.  Rush  secretary.  Similar  associations 
were  founded  iu  other  States.  In  1819-20,  however,  the 
opponents  to  S.  were  defeated  in  their  resistance  to  the 
admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  State.  On 
Jan.  1,  1831,  William  Lloyd  Garrison  began  to  publish 
in  Boston  The  Liberator ,  in  which  he  asserted  that  im¬ 
mediate  liberation  was  the  right  of  every  slave  and  the 
duty  of  every  master.  Anti-slavery  societies  were 
organized  on  this  basis  in  Boston,  1832, and  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1833,  which  strongly  influenced  public  opinion 
throughout  the  country.  In  1840,  a  portion  of  the 
members  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  seceded, 
and  formed  the  American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery 
Society ,  and  the  political  Liberty  Party.  This  party  w  as 
mostly  absorbed  in  1848  by  the  Pt%e.e-Soil  Purty.  This 
latter  was  in  its  turn  absorbed  by  the  Republican  Purty , 
which,  in  1856,  first  became  the  exponent  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  S.  restriction.  In  1855,  the  American  Abolition 
Society  was  founded  in  Boston  to  promote  the  views  of 
those  who  held  that  the  National  Government  bad  con¬ 
stitutional  power  to  abolish  S.  in  every  part  of  the 
Union.  Finally,  the  attempt  to  extend  &  on  one  side, 
and  to  limit  it  on  the  other,  conduced  to  the  gigantic 
War  of  Secession,  whose  fruit  was  the  total  abolition  of 
S.  in  the  American  Union,  which  is  consecrated  by  the 
13th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  S.  was  abolished 
in  t lie  French  colonies  in  1848,  and  serfdom  was  abol¬ 
ished  in  Russia  in  1861.  5.  was  abolished  in  Brazil  in 

1871,  and  in  the  Spanish  dependencies  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  shortly  after.  On  June  29,  1873,  Sir  S.  Baker  ar¬ 
rived  at  Khartoum  (Africa),  when  he  declared  that  & 
is  at  an  end  iu  the  interior  of  Africa. 

Slave-trade,  n.  The  general  term  applied  to  the 
traffic  in  slaves,  formerly  extensively  carried  on  by  civ¬ 
ilized  nations  between  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  America,  and  the  W.  Indies. 

Slavic.  Sclav!©,  (slav'ik,)  a.  Same  as  Slavonic,  q.v. 

Slav  ish.  ( sldv'ish ,)  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  slaves, 
or  to  compulsory  servitude  ;  servile;  meanly  dependent ; 
ns,  slavish  homage. 

— Such  as  becomes  a  slave;  laborious;  toilsome;  consist¬ 
ing  in  drudgery ;  a*,  editorship  is  a  slavish  occupation. 

Slavishly,  adv.  Ina  slavish  manner;  servilely;  ab¬ 
jectly  ;  meanly;  basely;  obsequiously.  —  In  the  manner 
of  a  slave,  drudge,  or  overworked  and  underpaid  person. 

Sla  vislm©**.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  slavish  ; 
servility ;  abject  meanness. 

Slavism,  (-im,)  n.  The  individuality  of  the  Sclavonic 
race. 

Slavo'nia,  or  Selavo'iiia,  aprov.of  Austria,  having 
N.  and  E.  the  Drove  and  Danube,  S.  the  Save,  dividing 
it  from  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Turkish  Croatia,  and  W. 
Austrian  Croatia  ;  area ,  3,643  sq.  in.  The  surface  is  level 
and  fertile,  except  through  the  centre  from  E.  to  W., 
which  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains.  Cattleand 
bogs  are  extensively  raised.  Manuf.  Glass,  earthen¬ 
ware,  and  potash.  Chief  towns.  Eszek,  the  cap.,  Peter- 
wardein.  ami  Posega.  S.  was  formerly  incorporated  with 
Hungary,  from  which  it  was  separated  in  1848.  Pop. 
478,530. 

Slavo  nian.  Sclavo'nian,  n.  ( Geog .)  A  Slave,  or 
Sclave ;  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  Slavonia,  or  Sclavonia. 

Slavo  nian,  Sola voiiian.  Slavon  ic.  Scla- 
VOll  ic,  a.  {Geog.)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Slavo¬ 
nia,  or  to  its  inhabitants.  —  Belonging  or  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  ancient  Sclavi}  a  nation  inhabiting  the  coun¬ 
try  between  the  rivers  Save  aud  Drave;  as,  the  Slavonic 
languages. 

Slavon  ic  I^aii^ua^eM,  n.pl.  {PhUol)  A  name 
applied  to  the  dialects  of  Lithuania,  Russia,  and  Poland, 
founded  on  the  speech  of  the  ancient  Sclavi. 

Slaw,  n.  [Du.  slaa,  salad.]  {Cookery.)  Sliced  cabbage 
prepared  raw  or  cooked,  as  a  salad;  as,  cold  slaw. 

Slay,  v.  a.  {imp.  slew  ;  pp.  slain.)  [A.  S.  slean,  slogan; 
Ger.  schlugeM ,  to  beat,  strike.]  To  kill ;  to  put  to  death 
by  a  weapon  or  by  violence;  to  murder;  to  slaughter; 
to  assassinate ;  to  destroj'. 

“  And  thrice  he  slew  the  slain."  —  Dryden. 

Slay'cr,  n.  One  who  slays;  an  assassin  ;  a  murderer; 
a  killer;  a  destroyer  of  life. 

Sleaford,  (New,)  ( sle'furd ,)  a  town  of  England,  co  of 
Lincoln,  on  the  Slea,  16  m.  S.S.E.  of  Lincoln  ;  pop.  4,000. 

Slcave,  n.  [Ger.  schleife ,  a  knot.]  Th>e  knotted  or  in¬ 
volved  part  of  silk  or  thread ;— also,  silk  or  thread  un¬ 
twined. 
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Shave  silk,  raw  silk  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  ready 
for  weaving. 

Sleave,  v.  a.  ( Weaving.')  To  sley;  to  divide  or  separate, 
as  a  muss  of  threads. 

Sleaved,  ( slevd ,)  a.  Raw;  not  6pun  or  wrought;  as, 
shaved  silk. 

Slea'ziness,  n.  State,  quality,  or  character  of  being 
sleazy. 

SI  ea'zy,  a.  [From  Qer.  schhitzen ,  to  decay.!  Lacking 
firmness  or  consistence  of  texture  or  body;  thin  ;  flim¬ 
sy:  flaccid;  as,  sleazy  muslin. 

►Sled,  n.  A  sledge  or  sleigh.  —  A  light  seat  mounted  on! 
runners,  employed  for  sliding  on  snow  or  ice. 

— v.  a.  To  carry,  convey,  or  transport  on  a  sled;  as,  to 
sled  lumber. 

Sled  din;;',  n.  Act  or  operation  of  conveying  on  asled. 
— Means  applicable  to  transportation  on  a  sled,  or  sleds; 
as,  the  snow  is  good  for  sledding. 

Sledge,  (slej.)  n.  [A.  S.  slecje ;  Icel.  sleggia;  Ger. 
schlagel ,  a  mallet.]  A  large,  heavy  hammer,  used  chiefly 
by  workers  in  iron  ; — otherwise  called  sledge-hammer. 

—[Dan.  slasde ,  a  car;  Icel.  sledi ;  Du.  shde.]  A  sort  of  car¬ 
riage  or  vehicle  made  to  move  on  runners,  or  on  very  low 
wheels;  as,  specifically,  a  sled  or  sleigh,  constructed  for 


sliding  over  the  surface  of  snow  (Fig.  2379),  and  drawn 
by  horses,  dogs,  or  reindeer. — In  England,  a  hurdle  for¬ 
merly  employed  to  convey  traitors  to  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution. 

— v.  a.  To  travel  pr  transport  in  sledges. 

Sleek  , a.  [Goth.  slaihts ,  smooth  to  the  touch.]  Smooth: 
having  an  even  or  equable  surface; — whence,  glossy  ; 
highly  polished  ;  as,  shek  hair,  a  sleek  skin.  —  Not  rough 
or  harsh; — hence,  specious;  plausible;  as,  a  shek  man¬ 
ner. 

— v.  a.  To  make  even  and  smooth  ;  as,  to  sleek  the  hair. 
—  To  render  soft,  smooth,  or  glossy; — hence,  to  make 
attractive,  specious,  or  plausible. 

“  The  persuasive  rhetoric  that  sleek'd  his  tongue.”  —  Milton. 

Sleek,  adv.  With  readiness,  exactness,  and  dexterity  ; 
with  handy  aptness : — a  vulgarism,  frequently  rendered 
slick  ;  as,  to  do  anything  slick,  i.e.,  off-hand. 

Sleek  ly,  adv.  In  a  sleek  manner. 

Sleek'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sleek. 

Sleek '-stone,  n.  A  smoothing-stone. 

Sleeky,  adv.  Of  a  silky,  or  smooth  and  glossy  appear¬ 
ance  ;  as,  the  sleeky  skin  of  a  race-horse. 

Sleep,  v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  slept.)  [A.  S.  sldpan.]  To 
glide  away  into  temporary  unconsciousness;  to  take 
rest  by  a  relaxation  or  suspension  of  the  voluntary  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  powers  of  the  body  and  mind,  and  a  lethargy 
of  the  organs  of  sensation;  to  slumber;  to  repose. — 
Hence,  by  analogy,  to  be  inattentive,  heedless,  or  un¬ 
concerned;  to  live  without  care  or  thought;  to  relax  in 
vigilance  or  energy;  as,  he  sleeps  through  life.  —  Also, 
to  be  dead ;  to  rest  in  the  grave  for  a  time.  —  Hence,  to 
rest;  to  be  in  repose;  to  lie  quiet,  or  be  still;  to  be 
inactive  or  motionless;  not  to  bo  noticed  or  agitated; 
as,  the  matter  sleeps  for  the  present. 

— u.  a.  To  give  the  means  of  sleep  to;  to  supply  with 
conveniences  for  sleeping;  as,  that  hotel  can  sleep  a 
hundred  guests,  (r.) 

— n.  That  natural  state  or  condition  of  unconsciousness 
in  animals  which  alternates  with  a  period  of  activity. 
In  this  state,  the  involuntary  functions,  such  as  those 
of  nutrition,  secretion,  &c.,  go  on  as  usual,  but  the 
voluntary  powers  are  quiescent.  All  action  in  the  living 
economy  produces  waste  of  tissue;  and,  accordingly,  rest 
is  necessary  in  order  that  the  deficiency  may  be  made  up. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  feel  refreshed  after  S. ;  the  muscles 
possess  greater  strength,  the  nerves  have  attained  a 
higher  sensibility,  and  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  more 
active.  The  poet  well  speaks  of  ”  tired  nature’s  sweet 
restorer,  balmy  sleepy  Many  hypotheses  have  been 
advanced  by  physiologists  to  account  lor  the  phenomena 
of  S..  but  all  more  or  less  unsatisfactory.  According  to 
some,  it  arises  from  mere  exhaustion  of  the  sensorial 
powers,  the  brain  ceasing  to  act  because  it  is  fatigued 
and  cannot  act  further  until  restored  by  rest.  In  many 
cases,  however,  we  find  excessive  fatigue,  either  of  mind 
or  body,  to  be  an  effectual  preventive  of  S.  Others, 
again,  refer  S.  to  changes  in  the  cerebral  circulation,  re¬ 
garding  it  as  arising  from  congestion  or  a  retarded  move¬ 
ment  of  the  blood  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  especially  the 
wins,  or,  according  to  some,  from  a  diminished  flow  of 
urteria)  blood  to  t lie  brain.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
several  of  these  causes  may  bo  at  work  in  producing  S. ., 
the  nervous  power  being  enfeebled  by  its  expenditure 
during  the  waking  state,  and  the  circulation  becoming 
slower,  the  vessels  become,  in  consequence,  congested, 
and  there  is  a  deficient  supply  of  arterial  blood,  leading 
to  a  suspension  of  the  powers  of  attention  and  volun¬ 
tary  motion.  According  to  Sir  Henry  Holland,  S.  is 
not  a  single  state,  but  ”  a  succession  of  states  in  con¬ 
stant  variation  ;  their  variation  consisting  not  only  in! 
the  different  degrees  in  which  the  same  sense  or  faculty 
Is  submitted  to  it,  but  also  in  the  different  proportions 
in  which  these  several  powers  are  under  its  influence 
at  the  same  time.”  The  approach  of  S.  is  announced  by  | 


diminished  activity  of  mind,  and  loss  of  the  power  of 
attention.  The  senses  become  blunted  to  external  im¬ 
pressions,  and  we  feel  au  unconquerable  desire  for  still¬ 
ness  and  repose.  Our  ideas  grow  confused,  our  sensations 
more  obscure,  our  sight  fails  us,  and,  if  our  ears  still  per¬ 
ceive  sounds,  they  are  indistinct  and  seem  as  though 
distant.  The  eyelids  close,  the  joints  relax,  and  we  in¬ 
stinctively  assume  an  easy  position  and  fall  into  a  & 
As  a  general  rule,  the  senses  and  reasoning  faculties  sleep 
first,  while  the  imagination  and  lighter  ones  remain 
longest  awake.  S.  is  at  first  deep,  then  soft  and  gentle, 
and  becomes  gradually  less  sound  as  the  time  for  waking 
approaches.  There  is  usually  an  intermediate  state  be¬ 
tween  sleeping  and  waking,  in  which  the  S.  is  very  light, 
and  from  which  persons  can  be  aroused  with  the  greatest 
facility.  The  amount  of  S.  required  by  a  person  varies 
according  to  age,  temperament,  habit,  and  previous  fa¬ 
tigue.  The  uew-born  infant  sleeps  almost  continuously, 
and  very  old  persons  also  require  a  great  deal  of  .V. 
Middlo  life  is  the  period  when  the  system  requires  the 
least  &  ;  and  women  usually  require  lees  S.  than  men. 
The  average  amount  of  S.  required  by  a  healthy  person 
is  about  eight  hours;  but  it  varies  greatly  in  different 
individuals,  some  persons  being  able  to  sustain  nature 
with  only  four  hours,  while  some  sluggish  persons 
spend  nearly  half  their  time  in  S.  Not  one  of  the  least 
strange  of  the  phenomena  of  this  state,  is  the  power 
that  some  persons  have  of  awaking  at  a  particular  hour 
predetermined  on. 

— Hence,  analogically,  rest  in  the  grave;  as,  “  the  sleep 
that  knows  not  breaking.”  —  Scott. 

Sleep  of  plants.  One  of  the  phenomena  of  irritability 
(q.v.)  in  plants.  Light  acts  on  plants  as  a  powerful 
stimulus,  essential  to  their  active  and  healthy  vegeta¬ 
tion.  When  it  is  withdrawn,  the  flowers  of  many  plants 
close,  and  the  greater  number  show  a  tendency  to  it, 
while  leaves  more  or  less  decidedly  incline  to  fold  them¬ 
selves  up.  The  leaf  stalk  also  generally  hangs  down 
more  or  less,  although  in  some  plants  it  is  more  erect 
during  sleep.  The  sleep  of  plants,  however,  is  not 
always  nocturnal.  The  flowers  of  some  open  and  close 
at  particular  hours  of  the  day.  Thus,  the  crocus  is  a 
morning  flower,  and  closes  soon  after  mid-day,  while 
some  flowers  expand  only  in  the  evening  or  during  the 
night.  Their  hours  of  vegetative  rest  are  probably  as 
essential  to  the  health  of  plants  as  those  of  sleep  are  to 
animals.  It  was  Liunams  who  first  observed  the  sleep 
of  plants  in  watching  the  progress  of  some  plants  of 
lotus,  the  seeds  of  which  he  had  sown. 
Sleep'-cliarged,  Sleep  - heavy,  Sleep' -la¬ 
den.  a.  Overcome  with  sleepiness. 

Sleep'er,  n.  A  person  who  sleeps;  also,  a  drone,  or 
lethargic,  lazy  person. 

— An  animal  that  lives  through  the  winter  in  a  torpid, 
comatose  state,  as  the  wood-chuck. 

— pi.  Pieces  of  timber  employed  to  support  others,  and 
laid  asleep,  or  with  a  bearing  along  their  own  length  ; 
sleepers  denote  more  particularly  those  timbers  which 
are  placed  lengthwise  on  walls  to  support  the  joists  of 
a  floor.  S.  are  also  employed  on  railroads  as  longitudi¬ 
nal  parallel  'bearings  for  the  rails  to  rest  upon  ;  in  this 
sense,  they  are  usually  termed  stringers ;  when  lying 
across  the  road-bed,  they  take  the  name  of  cross-shepers. 

(N’aut.)  One  of  several  knees  which  connect  the 
transoms  to  the  after-timbers  on  a  ship’s  quarter;  one 
arm  of  the  sleeper  lies  on  the  foot-waling,  and  the 
other  extends  up  the  transoms  ;  —  also  termed  Iransom- 
knezs. 

— In  glass  manufacture,  a  large  iron  bar  laid  at  right 
angles  with  smaller  ones,  which,  while  checking  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  coals,  allows  the  ashes  to  go  through. 

Sleep  ily,  adv.  In  a  sleepy  manner;  drowsily;  with 
desire  or  disposition  to  sleep;  dully;  heavily;  stupidly; 
in  a  lazy  or  lethargic  manner. 

Sleep'iness,  n.  State  of  being  sleepy;  drowsiness; 
inclination  to  sleep. 

Sleep  iiig“,  p.  a.  Devoted  to  sleep;  occupied  with 
sleep ;  as,  sleeping  hours. 

— Appointed  or  furnished  for  sleeping;  as,  a  railroad 
sleeping-car. 

Sheping  partner,  a  dormant  partner.  See  Partner. 

— n.  State  of  reposing  in  sleep. — State  of  being  dormant  or 
at  rest ;  hence,  freedom  from  agitation. 

Sleepless,  a.  Having  no  sleep  ;  without  sleep;  wake¬ 
ful  ;  as,  he  passed  a  sleepless  night. 

— Restless;  in  perpetual  commotion;  as,  sleepless  waters, 
sleepless  hate. 

Sleep'lessly,  adv.  In  a  sleepless  or  wakeful  manner. 

Sleeplessness,  n.  State  of  being  sleepless. 

Sleep'-waker,  n.  One  under  the  influence  of  clair¬ 
voyance. 

Sleep'- waking’,  n.  State  of  a  person  mesmerized. 

Sleepy,  a.  (comp,  sleepier;  superl.  sleepiest.)  Dis¬ 
posed  to,  or  overcome  by,  sleep;  drowsy;  not  wakeful; 
as,  to  feel  sleepy. 

— Soporiferous:  somniferous;  tending  to  promote  sleep; 
as,  a  sleepy  draught  or  drink.  —  Lethargic  ;  heavy  ;  dull ; 
lazy;  inert;  sluggish. 

Sleet',  n.  [Ic  el.  shtta. J  (Metcorol.)  Snow  or  hail  which 
is  in  a  partially  melted  condition  before  it  reaches  the 
surface  of  the  earth.’  In  some  cases  sleet  may  also  be 
produced  by  the  simultaneous  precipitation  of  snow  or 
hail  from  a  superior,  audof  rain  from  an  inferior,  stratum 
of  the  atmosphere. 

— To  snow,  or  hail,  with  an  intermingling  of  rain. 

Sleeteh,  n.  The  thick  mud  or  slush  lying  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  rivers. 

Sleet'iness,  n.  State  of  being  sleety;  a  state  of 
weather  in  which  rain  bills  mixed  with  hail  or  snow. 

Sleet'y.a.  Bringing  sleet;  consisting  of  sleet;  as,  a 
shety  shower. 
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Sleeve',  n.  [A.  S.  slyf,  sly  fa,  from  slefan ,  to  clothe* 
That  which  is  put 
on,  or  clothes,  the 
arm ;  —  specifically, 
the  part  of  a  gar¬ 
ment  that  is  fitted 
to  cover  the  arm, 
as,  the  sleeve  of  a 
coat. 

—  A  knot  in  silk  or 
thread.  See  Sleave. 

(Mach.)  A  tubu¬ 
lar  part  resembling 
a  sleeve  in  form,  and 
fitted  to  cover,  or 
hold  steady, another 
part  that  moves 
within  it. —  A  long 
bushiug,  as  in  the 
nave  of  a  wheel. 

To  laugh  in  the 
sleeve ,  to  laugh  in  a 
secret  or  unobserv¬ 
ed  manner,  while 
apparently  keeping 
a  grave  or  serious 
countenance  before 
the  object,  or  ob-  Fig.  2380.  —  long  knotted  sleeves, 
jects,  of  risibility. —  (From  a  Psalter,  12th  century. > 

To  pin  or  hang  on 

the  sleeve ,  to  cause  to  become  dependent  on. 

— y.  a.  To  put  in  sleeves;  to  furnish  with  sleeves;  as,  to 
sleeve  a  jacket. 

Sleeve'-lMit'ton.  Sleeve'-lii»k,«.  A  button,  or 
couple  of  buttons  or  studs  linked  together,  to  fasten 
the  sleeve  or  wristband. 

Sleid,  (slud,)  v.  a.  To  prepare  for  use  in  the  weaver’s  sley. 

Stein'll,  (sla,)  n.  Same  as  Sledge,  q.  v. 

Sleigh-bell,  a  small  bell  attached  to  a  sleigh  or  sledge 
or  fastened  to  the  horse  which  draw’s  it. 

Sleighing1,  (sla'ing,)  n.  Act  of  riding  in  a  sleigh. 
The  state  of  the  snow  or  ice  in  winter,  in  so  far  as  it  red 
ders  the  running  of  sleighs  practicable. 

Sleight,  (sill,)  n.  [A.S.  slith,  slippery,  changeable.] 
A  sly  artifice;  a  trick  or  feat  so  artfully  and  dexterously 
performed  that  the  manner  of  performance  eludes  obser¬ 
vation. —  Hence,  dexterity;  artful  or  cunning  practice, 
Shight  of  hand,  legerdemain  ;  prestidigitation. 

Slen'der,  a.  (comp,  slenderer;  superl.  slenderest.) 
[A.  S.  Icene.  fragile;  Belg.  slinder .]  Thin;  slim;  small 
in  circumference  compared  w'ith  the  ieugth  ;  small  in 
the  waist;  not  thick,  gross,  or  bulky;  as,  a  slender 
figure,  a  slender  stalk  —  Fragile  ;  feeble ;  weak  ;  slight; 
not  strong  or  vigorous ;  as,  a  shnder  chance,  a  slender 
constitution,  a  slender  comfort. —  Inconsiderable ;  trivial ; 
mediocre;  as,  a  person  of  shnder  capacity  of  mind. — 
Inadequate;  small;  meagre;  sparing;  pitiful;  paltry; 
as,  a  slender  pittance.  —  Not  amply  supplied;  spare; 
pinched;  limited;  as,  a  shnder  stock  of  provisions. 

Slen'derly,  adv.  In  a  slender  manner  ;  without  bulk  ; 
sparely;  meagrely;  feebly;  inadequately;  as,  a  woman 
slenderly  made,  lie  left  his  family  slenderly  provided 
for,  &c. 

Slen  derness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  slender; 
thinness;  slimness;  as,  the  sleyiderness  of  a  lady’s  waist. 
Deficiency  of  body,  bulk,  or  strength  ;  as,  the  shnderness 
of  a  cord.  —  Slightness;  flimsiness  ;  as,  the  shnderness 
of  an  excuse  or  argument.  —  Feebleness;  w-eakness, 
fragility;  as,  shnderness  of  bodily  constitution.  —  In¬ 
adequacy;  insufficiency;  paucity;  as,  shnderness  of 
means,  income,  or  estate. —  Spareness;  meagreness; 
want  of  abundance  or  plenty  ;  a slenderness  of  aliment. 

Slept,  imp.  and  pp.  of  sleep,  q.v. 

Sle*'wic*k.  See  Schleswig. 

Sleuth',  n.  [Scot.]  The  track  of  man  or  boast,  as  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  scent. 

Sleutii'-lioiBiid,  n.  Same  as  Blood-hound,  q.v. 

Slew,  imp.  of  slay,  q.  v. 

Slewed,  (slud,)  a.  Half-tight  with  liquor;  somewhat 
inebriated;  as,  the  man  is  slewed.  (Colloq.) 

Sley',  n.  [A.  S.  she.]  A  weaver's  reed. 

— v.  a.  Same  as  Sleave,  q.  v. 

Slice',  v.  a.  (imp.  andj^?.  sliced,)  (slist.)  [Ger.  schleis- 
sen,  to  cleave,  to  split;  A.  S.  slitan,  to  slit.]  To  cut 
into  thin  pieces,  or  to  cut  off,  as  a  thin,  broad  piece 
from;  to  cut  in  slices;  as,  to  slice,  an  apple.  —  To  cut 
into  parts  or  sections;  to  divide ;  as,  to  slice  an  estate 
among  one’s  children. 

— n.  A  thin,  broad  piece  sliced  or  cut  off;  a  shive;  as,  a 
slice  of  bread,  a  si  ice  of  bacon. —  Anything  broad  and 
thin,  like  a  slice;  as,  (1.)  A  peel  or  fire-shovel.  (2.)  A 
broad,  thin  piece  of  plaster.  (3.)  A  spatula.  (4.)  A 
broad,  thin,  hatchet-shaped  knife  or  carver;  as, a  fisli- 
slice . 

— pi.  (Ship-building.)  Small  angular  wedges  driven,  im¬ 
mediately  before  launching,  under  the  shores  by  which 
a  ship  is  sustained  on  the  ways.  Being  driven  in  simul¬ 
taneously  all  round  the  vessel  by  blows  of  hammers,  the 
mass  is  raised  sufficiently  to  enable  the  blocks  ou  which 
the  keel  has  rested  to  he  removed. 

SI  ic'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  slices;  —  specifi¬ 
cally,  a  lapidary’s  circular  saw\ 

Slieii',  Slick'.  Schlicli'.n.  [Du.  slijk ;  Ger.  sch’cA.] 
(Metal.)  The  ore  of  a  metal;  —  especially  of  gold,  com¬ 
minuted  and  made  ready  for  further  w’orking. 

Slick',  a.  Sleek;  smooth;  glossy;  as,  slick  stones. 

—adv.  See  Sleek. 

— iv  a.  To  make  sleek  or  smooth. 

Slick'in;;,  n.  A  narrow  vein  of  ore. 

Mick  ness  n.  State  or  quality  of  beiug  slick  ;  smooth¬ 
ness  ;  sleekness. 
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imp.  atwl  pp.  of  slide,  7.  u. 

Sli«l<flpn,  ( slid'dn .)  pp.  of  slide,  7.  v. 

v.  n.  (imp.  slid  ;  pp.  slid,  sudden.)  [A.  S.  slidan, 
sliderian ;  allied  to  Glide,  7.  i».|  To  move  by  slipping 
or  gliding;  to  move  along  a  surface  without  stepping, 
bounding,  or  rolling  ;  as,  a  glacier  slides  into  a  crevasse. 

Particularly,  to  move  over  ice  or  frozen  snow,  with 
an  easy,  uninterrupted  course.  — To  pass  inadvertently. 
—  To  pass  smoothly  along  without  agitation,  difficulty, 
or  obstruction;  to  pass  in  silent,  unobserved  progres¬ 
sion  ;  to  pass  silently  and  gradually  from  oue  state  to 
another;  as,  a  canal-boat  slides  through  the  water,  lie 
did  into  the  vacant  place.  —To  slip ;  to  fall ;  as,  he  slid 
into  error. 

—v.  '/.  I o  push  along  by  slipping;  as,  to  slide  along  a 
plank.  To  pass  or  put  imperceptibly;  as,  to  slide  in  a 
\wrd  to  alter  the  sense  of  a  question. 

— Act  of  sliding;  as,  to  take  a  slide. —  A  smooth  and 
easy  passage ;  as,  a  slide,  of  the  voice,  a  slide  into  a  for¬ 
tune. —  The  descent  of  a  detached  pieceof  earth  or  rock 
down  a  declivity  ;  a  land-slip. — A  timber-shoot  on  a  hill¬ 
side. 

(Oeol.)  A  vein  of  clay  intersecting  a  lode,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  a  vertical  dislocation. 

(Mas.)  A  grace  used  in  the  German  school,  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  small  notes  moving  by  degrees. 

( Mich.)  In  steam-engines,  a  contraction  for  Slide- 
valve,  7. 1*. 

Slid'er.  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  slides.  —  The  part 
of  a  machine  or  instrument  that  slides. 

Slide'*rest,  n.  (Mach.)  In  turnery,  a  guide  employed' 
to  carry  forward  the  cuttiug-tool  of  a  lathe  to  the  axis 
of  the  revolving  object. 

SI  itl  er-piiinp,  n.  A  kind  of  pump  in  which  the  piston 
revolves  continuously,  ejecting  the  water  through  a  pipe 
by  means  ot  a  slide  regulated  by  a  spring,  which  pre- 
^  vents  it  front  passing  in  any  other  direction. 
Sli<9<k'-val  v<k,  n.  (Mach.)  In  locomotive  engines,  the 
valve  placed  in  the  steam-chest  to  work  over  the  steam- 
pi»ts.  It  regulates  the  admission  of  steam  to  the  cylin¬ 
der  from  the  boiler,  anil,  also,  the  escape  of  the  steam 
from  the  cylinder  to  the  atmosphere. 
ftli<rins?,  n.  Act  of  sliding ;  lapse;  falling. 

SI i«9'i nji'-kool,  n.  (Sometimes  called  Centre-board.) 
(Naul.)  A  narrow,  oblong  board  let  down  at  pleasure 
through  the  bottom  of  a  small  vessel,  to  serveas  a  deep¬ 
ening  of  the  keel  throughout  a  portion  of  her  length.  Its 
use  is,  like  that  of  the  lee-board,  to  sustain  the  vessel 
against  the  lateral  force  of  the  wind,  and  to  enable  it  to 
bear  more  sail. 

Slid  ing-riiley  n.  A  rule  constructed  with  logarithmic 
lines,  formed  upon  a  slip  of  wood,  brass,  or  ivory,  in¬ 
serted  in  a  groove,  in  a  rule  made  to  slide  longitudinally 
therein,  so  that  by  means  of  another  scale  upon  the  rule 
^  itself,  the  contents  of  a  surface  or  solid  may  be  known. 

n.  (Pol.  Econ.)  A  theory  to  regulate 
prices  by  varying  the  rate  of  taxation  on  imports  in 
proportion  to  the  price  at  which  a  home  product  of  the 
same  or  a  similar  kind  is  offered  for  sale.— A  sliding-rule. 
SI i<!i  iiii1- n.  pi.  ( Ship-building  )  Two  narrow 
inclined  planes  built  strongly  on  the  shipway,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  form  the  tracks  by  which  the  cradle  sustaining 
the  vessel  glides  into  the  water. 

SIIpvp  Beg,  (slee.v)  in  Ireland,  a  mountain  of  the  co. 

Down,  m.  W.S.W.  of  Newcastle.  2,381  feet  high. 
Slipv*?  Cur.  in  Ireland,  a  mountain  of  the  co.  Mayo, 
prov.  of  Connaught,  between  Lough  Conn  and  Black- 
sod  Bay,  2,368  feet  high. 

Slieve  Don'ard,  in  Ireland,  a  mountain  of  the  co. 
Down,  prov.  of  Ulster,  2  m.  S.YV.  of  Newcastle,  2,796  ft. 
high. 

Slight,  (slit.)  a.  (comp,  slighter:  superl.  slightest.) 
[I)an.  sUt]  Plain:  superficial;  cursory  ;  not  thorough  ; 
not  deep:  faint:  weak:  inconsiderable;  not  forcible; 
not  strong  or  firm  ;  not  calculated  to  endure ;  negligent ; 
not  vehement:  not  done  with  effort;  as,  a  slight  struc¬ 
ture,  impression,  remark,  inspection,  pain,  effort,  and 
the  like.  —  Slim;  slender;  not  heavy  or  corpulent:  as, 
a  person  of  slight  figure. —Thin;  flimsy;  not  stout, 
strong,  or  thick  ;  as,  a  fabric  of  slight  texture. 

— n.  A  partial  degree  of  contempt  manifested  negatively 
by  neglect  or  indifference ;  disregard;  inattention;  dis¬ 
dain  ;  as.  to  receive  a  slight  from  an  old  acquaintance. 

— v.  a.  To  disregard  or  taboo  from  the  consideration  that 
a  person  or  thing  is  trivial,  or  of  little  value  or  impor¬ 
tance,  or  unworthy  of  notice;  as,  to  slight  the  offices  of 
reiigion. 

To  slight  over,  to  perform  hastily  or  superficially;  to 
run  over,  or  treat  negligently  or  indifferently;  as,  to 
slight  over  an  irksome  task. 

Slight  or,  n.  One  who  slights,  or  treats  with  neglect 
or  indifference. 

SI  in  3a  f  i  ii”  ly ,  adv.  In  a  slighting* manner;  with  neg¬ 
lect  or  indifference;  without  attention  or  respect;  as, 
he  spoke  of  him  slightingly. 

3i  I'ly .  adv.  In  a  slight  manner:  superficially: 
weakly;  with  inconsiderable  force  or  effect;  in  a  small 
degree;  negligently;  with  moderate  contempt ;  without 
regard. 

USB iji'Bi I'liOMS,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  slight ;  su¬ 
perficialness;  weakness;  deficiency  of  force,  strength, 
or  substance  ;  as,  the  slightness  of  an  accident,  the  slight¬ 
ness  of  an  excuse  or  impression.  —  Negligence;  lack  of 
vigor  or  vehemence  which  commands  attention;  as,  the 
sht/hfness  of  a  sermon  or  literary  composition. 
Sli-Bity.  a.  Slight  :  flimsy;  unsubstantial;  superfi¬ 
cial. —  Trivial;  inconsiderable;  ini  momentous. 

SBi  *0.  a  seaport-town  of  Ireland,  cap.  of  a  co.  of  same 
name,  pleasantly  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  which 
flows  from  Lough  Gill  to  Sligo  Bay,  69  m.  from  London¬ 
derry.  It  lias  various  charitable  institutions,  market- 1 


houses,  news-rooms,  and  a  theatre.  It  is  the  entrepot 
of  an  extensive  country,  and  is,  therefore,  a  place  of  con¬ 
siderable  trade.  I’op.  12,420. 

Sli';;'0,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Clinton  co.,  6  m.  N.E.  of 
Wilmington. 

Sligo,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  70  m.  S.E. 
of  Nashville. 

fcli  ady.  [From  sly.]  In  a  sly  manner;  insidiously; 
with  artful  or  dexterous  craft  or  secresy. 

Slim,  a.  (comp,  slimmer;  superl.  slimmest.)  [Du.  slim, 
wry,  oblique;  Ger.  schlimm,  wrong,  bad.]  Slender;  of 
small  diameter  or  thickness  in  proportion  to  the  height; 
as,  a  slim  young  girl.  —  Weak  ;  slight;  flimsy;  trivial; 
^  unsubstantial ;  as,  a  slim  argument,  a  slim  excuse. 

Slime,  n.  [A.  S.  slim ;  Du.  slym;  Ger.  schleim.]  Vis¬ 
cous  mud  ;  soft,  humid  earth  or  clay,  possessing  an  ad¬ 
hesive  quality. 

(Mining.)  Mud  or  earthy  particles  mixed  with  me¬ 
tallic  ores. 

Sliane'-pi  t,  n.  A  pit  or  deposit  of  slbne  or  viscous  mire. 

Sliminess,  (slim'-,)  n.  Quality  of  being  slimy;  vis¬ 
cosity. 

Slimness,  (slim'-,)  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  slim ; 
slenderness. 

Slimy,  (slim'y,)  a.  (comp,  slimier;  superl.  slimiest.) 
Consisting  of,  or  abounding  with,  slime;  as,  slimy 
ground.  —  Covered  with  slime;  as,  a  slimy  frog.  —  Vis¬ 
cous  ;  glutinous ;  resembling  or  partaking  of  the  quality 
of  slime. 

Sli'ness,  n.  A  different  orthography  of  Slyness,  7.  v. 

Sling;-,  n.  [Du.  stinger ;  Ger.  schlinge ,  a  snare,  a  springe, 
a  noose.]  A  contrivance  for  casting  stones  (Fig.  2381), 


Pig.  2381.  —  EGYPTIAN  SLING ERS  AND  SLING, 
consisting  of  a  leathern  strap  and  two  striugs.  —  A 
throw;  a  stroke. 

(Surg.)  A  kind  of  suspensory  bandage  put  round  the 
neck,  in  which  a  wounded  arm  or  hand  is  supported. 

(Drinks.)  A  beverage  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
spirit  and  water  sweetened  ;  as,  gin  sling. 

— pi.  (Naul.)  On  shipboard,  combinations  of  rope  for 
hoisting  horses,  cattle,  casks,  or  goods,  in  or  out  of  the 
vessel.  —  Also,  ropes  or  chains  by  which  the  yards  are 
suspended  in  their  places  to  the  relief  of  the  lifts. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  slung.)  [A.  S.  sling  an ;  Du.  sling- 
en  ;  Ger.  schlingen •]  To  throw  or  hurl  with  a  sling  ;  ns, 
to  sling  stones.  —  To  pitch;  to  throw;  to  cast.  —  To 
hang  so  as  to  swing;  as,  to  sling  panniers  across  a  mule. 

(Naut.)  To  hang  in  ropes,  or  suspend,  as  a  cask,  bale, 
package,  piece  of  ordnance,  and  the  like,  so  as  to  attach 
to  a  tackle  and  hoist  or  lower. 

SI  1  ny'-cart,  n.  (Mil.)  In  artillery  service,  a  two¬ 
wheeled  carriage  for  transporting  ordnance  through 
short  distances.  A  sling-wagon  has  four  wheels,  and  is 
used  for  longer  distances. 

Sling  er,  n.  Oue  who  slings,  or  uses  the  sling. 
Slink,  v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  slunk.)  (blank,  oW  and  rare.) 
[A.  S.  slincan.]  To  sneak  off  or  away;  to  creep  away 
stealthily;  to  steal  away  meanly;  as,  he  slunk  out  of 
sight  like  a  beaten  cur.  —  To  miscarry,  as  a  beast;  to 
cast  young  prematurely;  ns,  a  mare  slinks  her  foal. 

— v.  a.  To  abort  or  miscarry  of,  as  the  female  of  a  beast. 
— a.  Cast  or  dropped  prematurely  ;  as,  a  slink  lamb. 

— n.  The  produce  of  a  beast  delivered  prematurely ;  es¬ 
pecially,  a  calf  brought  forth  before  the  proper  time. — 
A  sneak;  a  prying,  eavesdropping,  knavish  fellow;  — 
used  as  provincial  English. 

Slinky,  a.  Lank;  thin;  lean;  meagre;  scraggy; 
scrawny. 

Sli||>.  v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  slipped,)  (xlipt.)  [A.  S.  slipan  ; 
Ger.  schliipfm.]  To  slide;  to  glide;  to  move  along  a 
surface  without  bounding,  rolling,  stepping,  or  bump¬ 
ing.  —  To  slide  :  not  to  tread  or  pass  the  feet  firmly  ;  as, 
when  you  walk  be  careful  lest  you  slip.  —  To  move  or 
start  out  of  place;  as,  an  ill-set  bone  slips  out  again. — 
lo  sneak;  to  slink;  to  levant:  to  decamp:  t<»  depart  or 
withdraw  secretly;  —  preceding  awny ;  as,  let  him  slip 
away  without  observation.  —  To  err:  to  go  astray  ;  to 
fall  into  fault  or  error;  as,  lie  slips  in  his  speech.*— To 
glide:  to  pass  imperceptibly  or  unexpectedly;  as,  jelly 
shps  down  one’s  throat.  — To  creep  into  by  oversight  or 
inadvertence;  as,  some  errors  may  slip  into  the  book, 
notwithstanding  every  precaution.  —  To  escape  insensi¬ 
bly;  to  be  lost;  as,  you  have  allowed  it  to  slip  your 
memory. —  To  lei  slip ,  to  loose  from  the  slip  or  leash,  as 
a  hound. 

— v.  a.  To  convey  or  transmit  privately :  as,  to  slip  a  love- 
letter  into  a  lady’s  hand.  —  To  lose  by  negligence  ;  to 
forfeit  by  omission  of  performance;  as.  do  not  let  slip  an 
opportunity  of  writing  to  me.  —  To  part  twigs  from  the 
branches  or  stem  of  a  tree  ;  to  cut ;  to  take  off;  as.  the 
scions  may  now  be  slipped.  —  To  leave  slily  ;  to  escape 
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from  secretly ;  as,  the  fellow  slipped  me  after  all.  —  To 
tree  ;  to  let  loose  ;  as,  to  slip  a  greyhound.  —  To  throw 
off,  or  disengage  one’s  self  from  ;  as,  my  horse  slipped 
his  bridle,  and  ran  away.  —  To  miscarry;  to  undergo 
abortion  of,  as  a  beast;  as,  to  slip  a  calf  or  foal. 

’lo  slip  a  cable.  (Naul.)  To  veer  out  a  cable,  and  let 
go  the  end  of  it;  —  hence,  to  let  it  go  altogether  along 
with  the  anchor  attached,  as  in  a  sudden  gale,  or  when 
the  ship  is  in  imminent  jeopardy. 

To  slip  on,  to  throw  or  put  on  hastily  or  negligently; 
as,  to  slip  on  a  coat. 

$li|k  n.  Act  of  slipping  ;  as,  his  foot  made  a  slip. —  An 
inadvertent.  error,  or  omission  ;  as,  a  slip  of  the 
tongue,  a  s/ipui  memory. — A  scion  or  twig  severed  from 
the  parent  stock  :  a  cutting ;  as,  the  slip  of  a  rose-tree. 

A  kind  of  jetty  or  pier  forming  an  inclined  plane  from 
a  quay  to  the  surface  of  a  river  or  harbor,  constructed 
for  the  landing  of  passengers,  goods,  Ac.,  from  steamers, 
packet-boat6,  Ac  ,  in  all  states  of  the  tide. — A  long,  nar¬ 
row  piece  ;  as,  a  slip  of  paper  or  parchment.  —  A  leash, 
noose,  or  string  by  which  a  dog  is  held;  —  so  styled 
from  its  being  made  to  slip  or  fly  loose  by  action  of  the 
band  at  will  ;  as.  a  greyhound  in  the  slip.  —  A  secret  or 
unexpected  desertion;  a  stealing  suddenly  away;  a 
stealthy  escape;  as,  to  give  one’s  creditors  the  slip. — 
Anything  easily  slipped  on  or  fitted  to  another  thing,  or 
to  a  person  ;  as,  (1.)  A  loose  negligee  worn  by  females; 
a  wrapper.  (2.)  A  kind  of  flounce  or  overskirt  partly 
covering  a  woman’s  dress;  as,  a  satin  slip.  (3.)  An  ex¬ 
ternal  case  or  covering;  as,  a  pillow-s/tp.  —  Among 
potters,  the  clayey  cream,  size,  or  cement  used  for  at¬ 
taching  pieces  to  crockery-ware,  such  as  handles  to 
jugs.  Ac. — A  narrow  alley  or  passage  between  buildings. 

— In  the  U.  States,  a  narrow,  doorless  pew  in  churches. 

(Ship-building.)  In  a  dockyard,  an  inclined  plane  hav¬ 
ing  an  inclination  to  the  horizon  of  about  1  in  19,  laid 
upon  a  most  solid  foundation,  and  serving  as  the  base 
upon  which  a  ship  is  built,  and  from  which,  by  its  slope, 
the  vessel  is  launched  into  (he  water  when  finished. 
Repairing  slips  are  now  furnished  with  carriages,  on 
many  wheels  and  rails,  which  are  run  under  ships  as 
they  float  at  high  tide,  so  that  when  the  ebbing  water 
has  grounded  the  vessels  on  the  truc  ks,  they  can  be 
hauled  lip  by  steam-power  high  and  dry  for  exami¬ 
nation  and  repairs. 

(Print.)  A  portion  of  printed  matter  struck  off  by 
itself ;  a  proof  from  a  column  of  type  when  set  up  and 
in  the  galley. 

( Geol .)  A  mass  of  strata  separated  aslant. 

(Engineering.)  The  motion  of  the  centre  of  resistance 
of  the  float  of  a  paddle-wheel,  or  of  any  propeller  through 
the  water  horizontally.  This,  being  deducted  from  the 
speed  of  the  propeller,  will  give  the  rate  of  speed  made 
by  the  vessel. 

SI  ip'-Iaoa  i*<l,  n.  A  board  sliding  in  grooves. 

Slip'<*oat-c*lieese,  ».  A  rich  variety  of  new-made 
cheese,’  resembling  butter,  but  white  ;  —  sometimes 
called  cream-cheese. 

Slip-knot,  (-not,)  n.  A  knot  which  slips  along  the 
line  or  rope  around  which  it  is  made. 

Slip'-link,  n.  (Mach.)  A  connecting  link  so  construct¬ 
ed  as  to  allow  some  play  of  the  parts,  to  avoid  concussion. 

SI  i  p  -on,  n.  In  Scotland,  a  kind  of  over-coat,  worn  after 
the  manner  of  a  wrapper  across  the  shoulders. 

Slip'por,  n.  [A.  S.,  from  slipan,  to  slip.]  A  kind  of 
light  shoe,  which  may  be  slipped  on  with  ease  and  worn 
in  undress. 

—A  kind  of  child’s  pinafore.  —  One  who,  or  that  which, 
slips  ;  as,  a  slipper  of  crockery- ware,  a  slipper  of  grey¬ 
hounds  from  the  leash,  Ac.  —  A  kind  of  iron  slide  or 
socket  for  the  wheel  of  a  wagon. 

Slip  pero<l,  (-perd,)  a.  Wearing  slippers. 

Slip'p<kB*ine.SK,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  slippery; 
smoothness;  glibness;  as,  the  slipperiness  of  ice ;  lu¬ 
bricity  of  character  ;  want  of  footing  ;  uncertainty  ;  as, 
the  slipperiness  of  the  law. 

Slip  'jK'ry,  a.  Apt  to  slip,  or  cause  to  slip;  smooth; 
glib;  having  the  quality  opposed  to  adhesiveness;  as, 
frozen  water  is  slippery.  —  Not  affording  firm  footing  or 
confidence;  as,  a  slippery  expectation.  —  Apt  or  liable 
to  slip;  not  standing  firm;  as,  a  slippery  position. — 
Changeable;  unstable;  uncertain;  mutable;  as,  the 
slippery  turns  of  fortune. 

— Not  easily  held  or  retained  ;  liable  to  slip  away  ;  as.  a 
slippery  prisoner.  —  Not  certain  in  its  effect ;  as,  a  slip¬ 
pery  trick. 

Slip'pery  Ford,  in  California ,  a  post-village  of  El 
Dorado  co  ,  45  m  N.E.  of  Placerville. 

Slip  pery  itoek.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township 
of  Butler  co.,  44  in.  N.W.  of  Pittsburg;  pop.  abt.  700. — 

A  township  of  Lawrence  co. :  pop.  abt  1,900. 

Slip  pery  Itoek  Creek,  in  Pennsylvan ia,  flows  into 
the  Beaver  River  from  Lawrence  co. 

SI  i  p'pinesK,  71.  A  rare  rendering  of  Slipperiness,  7.  v. 

Slip'-rope,  n.  (. Naut .)  A  rope  by  which  a  cable  is  se¬ 
cured  preparatory  to  slipping  it.  —  Totten. 

S3  i  p'.sliod.  a.  [slip  and  shod.]  Wearing  shoes  like  slip¬ 
pers,  without  pulling  up  the  quarters;  as,  a  slipshod 
woman.  —  Hence,  shuffling;  loose,  careless,  or  negligent 
in  manner,  style,  Ac.;  as,  a  slipshod  demeanor,  a  slipshod 
style  of  writing,  Ac. 

Slip'-Nhoe« n.  Another  name  for  slipper. 

Slipslop,  a.  [slop  reduplicated]  Bad  liquor. 

Slit,  v.  a.  (imp.  slit  ;  pp.  slit,  or  slitted.)  [A.  S.  slitan; 
Du.  sly  ten  ;  Ger.  schleissen.  J  To  rend  ;  to  split :  to  cut  in 
two  pieces  :  as,  to  slit  a  quill.  —  To  cut  lengthwise;  to 
cut  into  long  pieces  or  strips:  as,  to  slit  a  board.  —  To 
cut  or  score,  or  make  a  long  fissure  in  or  upon  ;  as,  to 
slit  the  ears  or  nose. 

— n.  A  long  cut,  or  a  narrow  opening;  as,  a  slit  in  the 
nose.  —  A  cleft  or  crack  in  the  breasts  of  cattle. 
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SLOT 


SLOW 


SLUR 


Slither,  r.  a.  [Oer.  teUtttem.1  To  slide;  to  glide.  Slot,  r.  a.  To  shut  or  close  with  violence;  to  slam  ,  to! 

Slit  ter,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  slits.  bang  ;  as,  to  slot  a  door. 

Slit  I  in?-mill.  n.  A  mill  where  irou  bars,  plates,  4c..  Slote,  n.  A  trapdoor  in  the  stage  of  a  theatre, 
are  slit  into  long,  narrow  strips,  as  nail-rods  and  the  Sloth,  {sloth,)  n.  [A.  S.  shxwth,  from  slau,  slow.]  Tar- 
like. —  A  machine  employed  by  lapidaries  for  slicing  dines*;  slowness:  as,  “this  dilatory  sloth  of  Home." 
stones,  commonly  by  means  of  a  revolving  wheel  (see  (Shaks.) —  Indisposition  toward  action,  exertion,  or  Slow,r.o.  To  lessen  the  speed  of;  to  retard ;  as,  to  slow  a 
Slicer  supplied  with  diamond-powder.  labor;  sluggishness ;  laziness;  idleness.  railr«»ad-train. 

Sli  t'ting«roller,  n.  (Mach.)  One  of  a  pair  of  rollers  (Zodl.  See  A  I,  and  Bradypoda.  Slowly,  adv.  In  a  slow  manner:  with  moderate  motion  ; 

fitted  with  alternate  ribs  eutering  between  each  other.  Sloth  fill, a.  Addicted  to  sloth  :  idle;  lazy  ;  indolent ;  not  rapidly;  not  soon;  not  in  a  little  time ;  not  hastily 


hension,  they  are  a  slow  sort  of  people,  4c.  —  Weari¬ 
some:  triste;  vapid :  dull ;  as,  life  is  slow  to  some  people. 

(No T*.  Slow,  used  in  the  formation  of  self-explaining 
compounds,  gives  s/oio-spirited,  sioio-paced,  s/ou^sighted, 
and  the  like.) 


pair  of 
To  cut  or 


uggish  :  inactive;  inert :  as,  slothful  rase. 

Sloth  fully.  adr.  Sluggishly  :  idly;  inactively. 
Sloth  fulness,  n.  £tate  or  quality  of  being  sloth¬ 
ful  ;  iudulgeuce  of  sloth  ;  inactivity  ;  sluggishness  ;  lazi¬ 
ness. 


clumsy,  clownish  fellow. 

-r.  n.  To  hang  dowu :  to  have  a  dowucast,  sheepish, 
clownish  look,  gait,  or  demeauor. 

To  cause  to  hang  down  ;  to  depress. 


serpeul  or  other  reptile. 

{Med.)  The  dead  part  of  flesh  or  skin  that  separates 
from  the  living  parts  in  a  wound  or  ulcer  during  mor¬ 
tification. 

-r.  a.  (Surg.)  To  separate  from  the  living  parts.  (To 


Pig.  2382.  —  a  sloop. 


and  cutting,  as  iron,  4c.,  in  the'  manner  of 
shears. 

Sliv  er,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  difan .  to  split,  cleave.] 
divide  lengthwise ;  as,  to  sliver  a  piece  of  deal. 

— n.  A  long  piece  cut  or  rent  off,  or  a  piece  cut  or  divided 
lengthwise. 

— A  light  ribbon,  or  twist  of  cotton,  wool,  4c.,  to  be  formed 
into  a  thread.  —  Simmonds. 

Sloak  an.n.  {B>A.)  Same  as  Laver,  7.  r. 

Sloan),  n.  ( Geol .)  A  layer  of  clay  between  seams  of 
coal. 

Slonnsville.  (ttdnJvill.)  in  New  York,  a  post-village 
of  Schoharie  co.,  35  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Sloat.  n.  Same  as  Slat.  7.  r. 

Sloats  bnrg,  in  _\>«c  York,  a  post-village  of  Rockland 
co..  36  m.  X.  of  New  York. 

Slobo«l*k.  or  Slobodskoi,  a  town  of  European 
Russia,  govt,  of  Tiatka,  on  the  Yiatka  River,  16  m.  N.E. 
of  Yiatka;  pop.  6.000. 

SI 00k  in?-stoiie.  n.  A  rich  piece  of  ore  exhibited  as 
a  bait  for  persons  to  engage  in  a  mining  enterprise. 

Slo’cnm.  in  l*ennsyl vania,  a  township  of  Luzerne  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  275. 

Sloe.  n.  (Bet.)  See  Prunus. 

SIo  ?au.  n.  [Gael,  and  Scot.]  Among  the  Scots  High¬ 
landers.  the  war-cry.  or  gatheri ug-worvL,  of  a  clan. 

Slo  11  i  111.  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  govt,  of  Grodno,  72 
m.  S.K.  of  Grodno ;  pop.  7,500. 

SI 00.  n.  Same  as  SLOUGH,  7.  r. 

Sloop,  n.  [Du.  sleep;  L.  Sax.  sluup,  slupe;  Ger.  schal- 

uppe:  Ft.  chalnupe.]  _ ^ 

(Xaut.)  A  vessel  /t\^ 

with  one  mast  like  7*^-1 

a  cutter,  the  main  //  ff 

sail  of  which  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  gaff 
above,  to  a  boom 
below,  and  to  the 
mast  on  its  fore- 
m  >*t  edge. 

Sloop  of  tear. 

(JYitr.)  A  vessel  of 
war  below  the  size 
of  a  corvette,  and 
above  that  of  a  brig. 

It  is  either  ship-. 

brig-,  or  schooner-rigged,  and  carries  an  armament  vary¬ 
ing  from  IS  to  32  guns. 

Slootsk,  or  Slutfek.  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  govt, 
of  Minsk.  63  in.  S.  \V.  of  Minsk  :  pop.  8.000. 

Slop.  c.  a.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  To  spill:  to  canse  to 
overthrow,  as  a  liquid,  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel  con¬ 
taining  it. —  To  soil  by  letting  water  or  other  liquid 
fall  upon. 

— r.  n.  To  overflow  or  be  spilled,  as  a  liquid ;  —  gener¬ 
ally  before  over. 

— n.  Water  carelessly  spilled  or  thrown  abont  on* a  table 
or  floor:  a  puddle.  —  Mean  liquor;  mean  liquid  food. 

— pi-  Dirty  water;  refuse  liquid  matter  of  kitchens,  bed¬ 
rooms.  4c. :  also,  coarse  liquid  food,  spoon-meat,  4c. 

Slop-basin,  or  Slop-bowl,  a  basin  or  bowl  for  contain¬ 
ing  slops:  —  particularly,  for  receiving  the  dregs  of  tea¬ 
cups  at  the  table. 

Slops,  n.  pi.  [A.S.  to-slupan .  to  slip,  roll,  or  tnmble 
down.]  Pantaloon*,  or  trowsers,  made  so  as  to  slip  ou 
easily:  —  hence,  ready-made  clothes,  bedding.  4c.,  more 
especially  snch  as  are  suited  to  seafaring  persons. 

Slope,  n.  [Probably  from  slip  ]  A  surface  which  is 
inclined,  so  that  anything  placed  on  it  is  apt  to  slip  or 
slide  dowu  ;  a  declivity,  also  an  acclivity — anj-  declivity 
being  necessarily  an  acclivity  also ;  as,  the  slop*  of  a 
hill.  —  A  line  or  direction  inclining  from  a  horizontal 
line:  properly,  a  direction  downward. 

— a.  and  adr.  Same  as  Aslope.  7.  r. 

— r.  a.  To  form  with  a  slope  ;  to  form  to  declivity  or  ob¬ 
liquity :  to  incline :  to  direct  obliquely  ;  as,  to  slope  the 
ground  in  a  pleasure-garden. 

— r.  n.  To  be  declivous  or  inclined:  to  take  an  oblique 
direction  :  as.  a  doping  way.  —  To  decamp  ;  to  levaut; 
to  take  one’s  self  off  suddenly  or  stealthily. 

Slope  ne»s.  n.  State  of  being  aslope  or  inclined  ;  de¬ 
clivity.  (r.) 

Slop  in?,  p.  a.  OMiqne;  declivous;  inclining,  or  in-  Slovenliness,  (duv'n-,)  n. 
cliued.  from  a  h  >riz«mtal  or  other  right  line  or  plane. 

Slop  pi  ness.  n.  State  of  being  sloppy. 

Slop  py,  a.  Wet,  so  as  to  spatter :  plashy;  miry ;  muddy ; 
as.  the  ground  is  doppy  under  foot. 

Slop -seller,  n.  A  vender  of  ready-made  clothes,  es¬ 
pecially  for  sea-rig. 

Slop  -shop.  n.  A  place  where  slops  are  exposed  for 

sale. 

Slop  -work.  n.  The  manufacture  of  slops,  or  cheap 
ready-made  clothing,  bedding,  4c. 

Slop  y.  <2.  Declivous ;  sloping:  inclined. 

Slowh.  Slosh  y.  n.  and  a.  Same  as  Slush  and  Slushy. 

Slot.  n.  [Du  dot.  a  lock  ;  Icel.  and  Dan.  slot,  a  strong 
hold.]  A  bar  or  bolt :  a  slat  or  sloat. —  A  narrow  piece  j 
of  timt»er  which  fastens,  connects,  or  holds  together 
larger  pieces. 

(Mach.)  A  mortise  in  a  plate  of  metal,  or  an  aper-j 
tore  through  the  same,  for  the  reception  of  some  part 
of  a  machine. 


or  rashly;  not  readily  or  promptly:  tardily;  with  slow 
progress  ;  as,  he  slowly  recovered,  money  comes  in  slowly. 
Slow  ness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  beiug  slow;  dilai- 
toriness:  tardiness;  want  of  speed  or  celerity;  mod¬ 
erate  progression;  dulness  to  aduiit  conviction  or  ini- 


Slot  -hoimil.  n.  A  hound  which  tracks  a  deer  by  the  pression :  want  of  readiness  or  promptness;  dulness  of 
slot:  a  sleuth-hound ;  a  blood-hound.  intellect:  deliberation:  coolness:  caution  in  deciding. 

Slot  ted.  «-  Having*  slot.  Slows,  n.  (Med.)  Another  name  for  the  Milk-skk- 

Siol  tiii?-niac*hine,  n.  A  machine  in  which  a  tool  ness.  7.  r. 

moves  vertically,  in  the  manner  of  a  mortising  chisel.  Stub,  Slub  bin?.  n.  A  roll  of  wool  slightly  twisted, 
so  as  to  cut  out  slots  or  mortises,  or  to  pare  nmnd  the  — r.  a.  {imp.  and  pp.  sllbbed.i  ( sldbd .)  To  draw  out  and 
edge  of  any  object  requiring  to  be  made  Uuraud  smooth  slightly  twist,  as  wool. 

round  the  edge.  Slub'ber.  r.  a  [Du.  slnbbrrm ;  Icel.  slujra  ]  To  do 

Sloucll,  n.  [Swed.  and  Goth,  sloka.  to  hang  down  ]  A  anything  lazily,  imperfectly,  or  rudely.  —  To  stain  ;  to 

hanging  down  ;  a  depression  of  the  head,  or  of  some  part  daub;  to  smear;  to  smudge; —  also,  to  cover  carelessly, 

of  the  body :  an  ungainly,  awkward  gait;  as.  “  he  hath  SIiibbii»?-iiiachiiie,  n.  The  machine  used  in  the 
a  sort  of  slouch  in  his  walk.”  (Swift.)  —  An  aw  kward,  fonuatiou  of  slubs. 


Slu<l?e.  < sluj ,)  n.  (See  Slough.)  Mire:  soft  mud:  slush. 

—  S  i  ]  3  ice  and  snow  —  Kam. 

Slu<l?c  -hole,  n.  {Mach.)  The  mud-hole  of  the  boiler 

of  »  steam-engine. 


Sloii?h,  ( dou .)  n.  [A.  S.  slog  ;  Gael,  sloe ,  slochd ,  a  pit :  Slndgrer.  sluj’r,)  n.  A  borer  for  use  in  sludge,  a  bog,  or 
W.  yslwch,  a  slough.  J  A  piece  of  deep  mud,  inire,  or  slush  ;  quicksand. 

a  hole  full  of  mire,  chiefly  in  a  road.  Slu«I?'y.  a.  Slushy  ;  muddy  :  miry. 

— ( sluf .)  [Ger.  schlauch.  a  skin.]  The  cast-off  skin  of  a  SI  lie.  Slew.  r.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  slued,)  (flutfJ  (Xaut) 


To  turn,  as  a  cylindrical  piece  of  timber,  as  a  spar.  U*.m, 
4c..  about  its  axis,  without  moving  it  out  of  its  place;  ns, 
to  slue  the  main-yard  — To  twist  or  turn  about ;  —  usu¬ 
ally  with  round;  as,  he  slued  round,  and  took  to  his 
heels. 


cm*,  off.  to  fall  off,  to  peel  of.  to  slough  off,  are  all  — r.  n.  To  turn  about  or  aside  from  the  course;  —  gener- 
adopted  to  express  the  action  of  separation  of  dead  ally  before  round. 

Sill?.  n.  [Du  slek,  slug,  slug  snail ;  allied  to  slow.]  A 
slow.  lazy,  sluggish  fellow;  a  sluggard. 


from  living  structure.) 

Slonghy,  (slou'tj,)  a.  Miry;  slushy;  full  of  sloughs, 
as  a  road. 

— (slufy.)  Resembling,  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of.  a 
slough  ;  noting  the  condition  of  a  wound,  or  of  mortifi¬ 
cation  when  the  dead  tissue  is  about  to  separate  from 
the  living. 

Slo  vaks,  the  name  of  the  Slavic  inhabitants  of  N.  Hun¬ 
gary,  who, in  the 
9th  cent.,  formed 
the  nucleus  of 
the  great  Mora¬ 
vian  kingdom, 
but  who,  after 
the  bloody  bat¬ 
tle  of  Presburg 
(a.  D.  907),  were 
gradually  sub¬ 
jugated  by  the 
Magyars,  to 
whom  even  yet 
they  entertain 
no  friendly  feel¬ 
ing.  Their  num¬ 
ber  is  reckoned 
at  2,750.000.  of 
whom  800.000 
belong  to  the 
P rotes  taut,  and 
the  rest  to  the 
CatholicChnrch. 

The  &.  wb<»se 
character  proba¬ 
bly  comes  near¬ 
est  to  that  of  th« 
old  Slavic  type, 
travel  in  great 
numbers  over 
Germany  and 
Poland  as  ped- 
lers  (Fig.  2383b 
Their  language 
is  a  dialect  of 
the  Bohemian. 

Sloven,  (slur'n.) 
n.  [Du.  slof, 
slow,  do  fen, ,  to  trail  one's  feet  along.]  Literally,  a  slow 
or  sluggish  man: — specifically,  a  man  or  boy  habitually 
negligent  of  neatness  and  order:  one  who  is  careless  of 
his  dress  or  negligent  of  cleanliness.  See  Slattern. 

State  or  quality  of  being 


(Mil.)  A  cylindrical  or  oval  piece  of  metal  used  for 
the  charge  of  a  gnu.  probably  so  named  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  in  shape  to  a  slug  or  snail. 

{Zodl.)  See  Lixax. 

— r.  a.  To  load  w  ith  a  slug  or  sings  ;  as,  to  slug  a  fowling- 
piece. 

Slug  gard,  n.  [Slug,  and  term,  ard.]  A  drone;  a  per¬ 
son  constitutionally  or  habitually  slow,  lazy,  idle,  inert, 
or  inactive. 

— a.  Sluggish;  lazy:  as.  sluggard  sleep. 

Slii??i*»ti.  a.  Slow;  lazy:  idle;  slothful ;  habitually 
or  naturally  given  to  indolence  or  laziness;  dull  inac¬ 
tion  :  as.  a  duggish  man,  a  sluggish  temperament.  — 
Having  little  motion;  slow;  as.  a  sluggish  stream. — 
Lacking  power  to  move;  inert ;  inactive;  —  said  either 
of  a  person  or  thing. 

— Vapid :  dull;  spiritless;  tame;  inaDe;  simple;  as,  a 
sluggish  fancy. 

Sluggishness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sluggish  ; 
natural  or  habitual  indolence  or  laziness;  sloth;  tini¬ 
ness;  as,  sluggishness  of  the  understanding. —  Inert¬ 
ness  ;  absence  of  power  of  motion  ;  —  applied  to  inani¬ 
mate  matter.  —  Slowness  of  motion  ;  as,  the  sluggishness 
of  a  river. 

Slugs,  (Mining.)  Half-roasted  ore. 

SI  nice,  slus ,)  n.  [Pu. sluis.  a  flood-gate  ;  Ger.  schleuse  ; 
Fr.  ecluse.)  (Uydraul.)  A  frame  of  timber,  stone,  or 
other  solid  substance,  serving  to  retain  and  raise  the 
water  of  a  river  or  canal,  and  when  necessary,  to  give  it 
vent.  —  Hence,  an  opening;  a  source  of  supply;  that 
from  which  anything  flows  ;  as,  the  eyes  are  ihe  lachry¬ 
mal  sluices  of  sensibility.  — The  stream  of  water  issuing 
through  a  flood-gate. —  Hence,  any  stream,  or  that  which 
is  con>idered  as  flowing  in  a  stream. 

— r.  a.  To  open,  as  a  flood-gate  or  sluice;  to  wet  abun¬ 
dantly  ;  to  overwhelm  ;  as.  to  sluice  grass-lands. 

Sill  icy.  (slu'sy,)  a.  Falling  in  streams,  as  troni  a  sluice 
or  fl'Mtd-gate;  as,  sluicy  rain. 

SI11111.  n.  [Etymol.  unknown  ]  Any  portion  of  a  city 
or  large  town,  inhabited  by  a  squalid  or  vicious  popu¬ 
lation  ;  any  low  neighborhood,  or  refuge  of  the  crimiii&l 
and  the  destitute  ;  as.  the  slums  of  New  York. 

Slum  ber,  r.  n.  [A.S.  x/uiwrrum  ]  To  sleep  lightly  ; 
to  doze  or  drow  se.  —  To  sleep  :  — used  chiefly  ill  the  po¬ 
etic  and  more  elevated  sense.  — To  be  in  a  state  of  neg¬ 
ligence.  indifference,  supineness,  idleness  or  inactivity; 
as,  “  the  slumbering  ages.” —  It.  Taylor. 

— r  a.  To  lay  to  sleep. — To  stupefy;  to  stun;  as,  to 
slumlw  one's  conscience.  —  Wotton. 

slovenly.  "  "  — n.  light  sleep:  sleep  not  deep  or  sound ;  repose;  rest; 

Slovenly,  (slur-,)  a.  Careless  or  negligent  of  dress,  or  as.  at  last,  she  fell  into  a  gentle  slumber. 
of  neatness  or  cleanliness  of  appearance;  a*,  a  slovenly  Slurilberer.  n.  One  who  si  ambers, 
man.  —  Loose;  irregular:  disorderly;  not  exact,  precise.  Slum  berless.  a.  Without  slumber:  sleepless. 


Fig.  23S3.  —  a  Slovak. 


or  neat :  as.  a  slnecnly  dress,  a  slovenly  piece  of  work. 

— adr.  In  a  careless,  negligent,  inelegant  manner. 
Slow,  slo.)  a.  1  comp,  slower;  superl.  slowest.)  [A.  8. 
jlaic.J  Inactive:  tardy:  dilatory:  acting  with  circum¬ 
spection  or  deliberation;  not  hasty;  not  precipitate; 


Sin  111  heron**,  a.  Somniferous  :  soporiferotis ;  invit¬ 
ing  or  exciting  slumber  :  as.  a  si umberous  shade. 
Slump,  r.  n.  [Scot.,  a  swamp  ]  To  fall  or  sink  suddenly 
through  or  in.  when  walking  on  an  apparently  hard  sur¬ 
face.  as  .*n  ice.  frozen  ground.  Ac. 
as,  the  Lora  is  merciful,  and  slow  to  anger.  —  Moving  a!  — n.  In  Scotland,  the  sonnd  made  by  a  person  or  thing 
small  distance  in  a  certain  time  ;  not  quick  or  alert  in  falling  into  a  hole,  or  into  n  1-oggv.  miry  place, 
motion;  not  swift  or  rapid:  as,  a  slow  walker,  a  slow  Slump  y.  a.  Covered  with  a  crust  only;  swampy; 
rate  of  speed.  —  Long  in  taking  place:  not  happening  boggy. 

in  a  short  time:  as.  the  change  is  slotc.  but  snre. —  Not  Siting,  imp.  and  pp.  of  suing,  7.  r. 

ready,  prompt,  or  qni«  k  :  as.  a  person  slow  of  speech. —  Slang  -shot.  n.  A  small  metal  attached  to  a  ihong, 
Behind  in  time;  noting  a  time  later  than  the  true  time  :  and  used  for  striking,  as  an  offensive  weapon, 
as.  my  watch  is  slow. —  Heavy  in  wit:  intellectually  Slunk,  (slungk,)  imp  and  pp.  of  SUNK,  q.  r. 
dull;  wanting  quickness,  briskness,  or  liveliness  of  un-  Slur.  r.  a.  Icel.  slor,  the  refuse  of  fishes.]  To  901I ;  to 
derstanding  :  as,  a  person  of  slow  perception  or  eompre-  sully;  to  pollute;  to  contamiupte;  to  disgrace.  -  T  q 
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rMS  slightly ;  to  clonk  ;  to  conceal ;  as,  he  slurs  the  gist 
of  the  argument.  —  To  perform  carelessly,  imperfectly, 
or  inattentively ;  as,  the  writing  was  slurred  with  in¬ 
accuracies. —To  cheat ;  to  trick;  to  chisel;  as,  to  slur 
one  out  of  t lie  game.  (R.) 

Slur*  v.  a.  (  fruit.)  To  mackle  ;  to  blur  or  double,  as  an 
imprint  from  type. 

(Mus.)  To  sing  or  perform  in  a  smooth,  gliding  style  ; 
to  connect  smoothly  in  performing,  as  several  notes. 

Busby. 

— 7i.  A  Mack  mark  or  stain;  hence,  a  stigma;  a  slight  re¬ 
proach  or  disgrace;  also,  an  inuendo;  an  imputation; 
as.  to  cast  a  slur  upon  a  person’s  good  name.  —  An  im¬ 
position  or  practical  joke  played  upon  one. 

(Mus.)  An  arch  ^  connecting  two  or  more  notes 
not  on  the  same  degree,  indicating  to  the  performer 
that,  in  playing  they  are  to  be  united  as  much  as  possible. 

Hlusli.  Slovli.  n.  (See  Slough.)  Soft  mad ;  sludge ; 
puddle.  —  A  puddle  o£artow  and  water.  —  A  mixture  or 
combination  of  greasy  substances,  employed  in  lubrica¬ 
tion.  —  The  refuse  grease  and  fat,  collected  in  cooking, 
on  shipboard. 

(Much  )  A  composition  of  lime  and  white  lead,  used 
in  painting  the  bright  parts  of  machinery,  as  a  preven¬ 
tative  to  oxidation. 

— v.  a.  To  daub  with  slush  or  grease;  as,  to  slush  a  spar. 

(Much.)  To  paint  with  a  composition  of  white  lead 
and  lime,  as  the  bright  parts  of  machinery. 

Slush  y,  Slosh  y,  a.  Consisting  of,  containing,  or 
resembling  slush. 

Hint,  n.  [Du.  slet ,  a  slut.]  A  woman  who  is  sluggish, 
slovenly,  and  negligent  of  cleanliness  and  tidiness  of 
dress ;  a  slattern  ;  —  hence,  a  term  of  reproach  or  slight 
coutempt  for  a  woman. 

**  I  buy  good  meat  for  sluts  to  spoil.”  —  King. 

—  A  bitch  ;  a  female  dog. 

Hint  tittli.  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  slut 
or  slattern;  untidy;  not  neat  or  cleanly;  dirty;  dis¬ 
orderly  ;  as.  a  sluttish  appearance. — Meretricious ;  showy ; 
as  sluttish  tricks.  (R.) 

Slut  (isliii«**H,  n.  Qualities  or  practice  of  a  slut ;  neg¬ 
ligence  of  dress;  want  of  cleanliness  of  person,  or  of  fur¬ 
niture,  and  in  domestic  affairs  generally. 

Sly,  a.  (comp,  slyer:  super!,  slyest.)  [Icel.  slcegr ,  cun¬ 
ning  ]  Artful;  cunning;  crafty;  subtle;  wily;  under¬ 
hand;  insidious;  —  in  a  bad  sense;  as.  a  sly  intrigue. 

— Dexterous  in  performing  things  secretly,  and  escaping 
observation  and  detection;  knowing;  astute;  skilful; 
shrewd; — in  a  good  sense;  as,  sly  circumspection. — 
Done  with  artful  secrecy;  as,  a  sly  trick. 

On  the  sly ,  in  a  slv  or  underhand  manner;  under  the 
rose ;  as.  to  kiss  a  pretty  girl  on  the  sly. 

Sly '-boots,  n.  A  sly,  roguish,  or  innocently-mischiev- 
ous  person  ;  —  used  as  a  humorous  colloquialism. 

Sly  ly,  Hil  ly,  a.  In  a  sly  manner;  artfully;  insidi¬ 
ously;  secret fv. 

Sly'liess,  Hli'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sly  ; 
artfulness;  craftiness;  wiliness;  cunning. 

Smaclt,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  smazccan.]  To  make  a  sharp  noise 
by  the  separation  of  the  lips,  as  after  tasting  anything 
with  relish.  —  To  kiss  with  sonorous  violence;  to  buss: 
as,  he  gave  her  a  smacking  salute.  —  To  have  a  taste,  or 
he  tinctured  with  any  particular  flavor  or  quality;  as. 
this  wine  smacks  of  age. — To  possess  or  exhibit  nat¬ 
ural  evidence  of  the  presence  or  influence,  ns  of  any 
distinctive  character  or  virtue;  as,  his  observations 
smadc  of  pedantry. 

— r  a  To  kiss  with  a  sharp,  sonorous  noise:  to  buss  ;  to 
osculate  unnecessaril}’  loud  — To  make  a  noise,  as  with 
the  lips,  by  separating  them  in  the  act  of  tasting  ;  as,  he 
smacked  his  lips  over  a  bumper  of  ’34  claret. — Tocrack  ; 
to  make  a  sharp  sound  by  striking;  as,  to  smack  a  whip. 

— n.  [A.  S.  smosc ;  Ger.  schmack.]  A  noise  made  by  the 
separation  of  the  lips  in  eating  or  drinking  with  relish. 
— The  quick,  sharp  sound  made  by  cracking  a  whip. — 
A  sonorous  noise  made  by  the  lips  in  kissing;  a  buss. — 
Pleasing  taste;  favor;  savor;  distinguishing  quality; 
as,  the  smack  of  truffles  in  a  pate  de.foie  gras.  —  Hence, 
characteristic  influence  or  ruling  feature;  as.  th c  smack 
of  experience. —  A  quick,  smart  blow,  as  with  the  flat 
of  the  hand;  a  slap;  as,  she  gave  him  a  smack  ou  the 
fttCe.  —  a  taste;  a  drop  ;  a  minute  quantity. 

£ 'mack-smooth,  in  a  heedless,  reckless,  free-and-easy 
manner,  careless  of  results. 

_ [Du.  smakschip  ]  (iVerat!.)  A  small  vessel,  usually  sloop- 

rigged,  used  chiefly  in  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries. 


Smack  ing,  ii.  A  smack  ;  a  sharp,  quick  noise,  as  of 
a  kiss. 

— a.  Making  a  sharp,  lively  sound  ;  as,  a  smacking  wind. 

Smack/over,  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Washington  co. 

Small,  ( smawl, )  a.  (comp,  smaller;  superl.  smallest.) 
[A  S.  smal,  smcd ;  Ger.  sch mat.  1  Slender;  minute  in 
bulk ;  not  large  in  dimensions;  little  in  degree  or  quan¬ 
tity  ;  diminutive;  little  iu  amount.  —  Petty;  being  of 
email  moment,  consequence,  weight,  or  importance; 
trivial ;  insignificant ;  as.  a  small  matter.  —  Exhibiting 
little  worth,  genius,  or  ability  ;  not  lofty-souled,  large- 
minded,  or  intellectual;  —  occasionally,  in  a  reproach¬ 
ful  sense,  little  ;  mean  ;  paltry ;  despicable  ;  as,  a  man  of 
small  mental  calibre,  a  small  poet  or  politician,  his  con¬ 
duct  was  of  the  smallest,  Ac.  —  Short ;  trilling:  not  pro¬ 
longed  or  extended  in  time  or  duration;  as.  a  small 
sketch,  a  small  attempt. — Weak ;  slender;  thin  ;  gentle; 
soft ;  not  loud,  resonant,  or  sonorous ;  as,  her  voice  is  but 
small.  —  Having  little  strength  ;  thin;  innoxious;  as, 
small  ale  or  beer. 

— The  small  or  slender  part  of  a  thing ;  as,  the  small  of 
the  leg,  of  the  foot,  or  of  the  back. 

Small  beer,  a  kind  of  thin-bodied,  weak  beer:  —  some¬ 
times  called  table-beer ;  —  hence  (used  adjectively), 
wishy-watery  ;  spiritless  ;  vapid ;  weak  and  maudlin  ;  as, 
a  small-beer  poet,  small-beer  philosophy. 

Small  craft.  (ATaut.)  A  small  vessel ;  or,  used  gener- 
ically,  vessels  of  small  size,  or  below  the  ordinary  size 
of  square-rigged  or  sea-going  ships,  us  coasters. — Small 
stuff,  spun-yarn,  marline,  aiubroliue,  and  the  smaller 
kinds  of  cordage  used  on  shipboard. 

Small  talk,  chit-chat ;  light,  common-place  conversa¬ 
tion. 

Small  wares.  (Com.)  Various  small  articles,  princi¬ 
pally  of  textile  manufacture,  as  tapes,  fringes,  thread, 
braid,  and  the  like;  —  known  in  the  U.  States  under 
the  American  term  notions. 

Small'age,  n.  (But.)  Apiurn  graveolens.  See  Celery. 

Small -aa*niH,  n.  (Mil.)  Muskets,  rifles,  pistols,  re¬ 
volvers,  Ac.,  in  distinction  from  cannon  or  ordnance. 

Small'-clothcs,  n.  pi.  Same  as  Breeches,  g.  v. 

Small  -coal,  n.  Coal  about  the  size  of  a  small  nut  in 
size,  separated  from  the  larger  pieces  by  screening; 
cobble-coal. 

Smallish,  a.  Somewhat  small. 

Smallness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  small ;  little¬ 
ness  of  size,  extent,  volume,  degree,  force,  strength, 
amount,  value,  weight,  Ac. ;  iueonsiderableness  iu  mo¬ 
ment  or  importance :  as,  the  smallness  of  a  child,  or  of  a 
bird  or  insect,  the  smallness  of  an  affair,  concern,  or  ob¬ 
ligation,  smallness  of  trouble  or  thanks,  smallness  of 
mind  or  memory,  smallness  of  salary  or  compensation. 
—  Fineness  ;  softness  ;  melodiousness  ;  as,  the  smallness 
of  a  voice ;  also,  in  a  depreciatory  sense,  thinness;  reed¬ 
iness. 

Small'-pox,  n.  [Lat.  variola .]  (Med.)  An  eruptive 
febrile  disease,  which,  happily,  is  not  now  nearly  so 
prevalent  as  it  once  was.  It  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  this  disease  was  at  all  known  to  the  ancients  ; 
and,  according  to  some  Arabic  historians,  it  came  first 
from  Ethiopia  into  Arabia  about  a.  d.  572.  The  wars 
which  were  carried  on  in  the  East,  and  particularly  the 
Crusades  iu  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  introduced  it ' 
into  Europe,  first  into  Spain  and  France,  and  then  into  I 
other  countries.  This  disease  commonly  commences  | 
with  the  usual  febrile  symptoms  ;  as  rigors,  pain  in  the 
back  and  loins,  great  prostration  of  strength,  followed 
by  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  a  hard  and  frequent 
pulse,  loss  of  appetite,  pain  in  the  epigastrum,  with  nau¬ 
sea,  vomiting,  headache,  and  sometimes  delirium  or  con¬ 
vulsions.  About  the  third  day,  au  eruption  of  small, 
hard,  red-colored  pimples  makes  its  appearance  about 
the  face  and  neck,  and  gradually  extends  over  the  trunk 
and  extremities.  The  pimples  gradually  ripen  into 
pustules,  which,  on  the  eighth  day,  generally  begin  to 
break,  and  crusts  or  scabs  form  ou  these  bust,  falling  off 
in  four  or  five  days  more.  The  severity  of  the  disease 
varies  much  in  different  instances,  but  is  almost  always 
in  direct  relation  to  the  quantity  of  the  eruption.  When 
the  pustules  are  numerous,  they  run  together,  and  form 
an  irregular  outline;  when  fewer,  they  are  distinct,  and 
of  a  regularly  circumscribed  circular  form.  The  former  I 
is  technically  called  variola  conjluens,  the  other  variola ! 
discreta ;  the-  former  being  never  free  from  danger,  the 
latter  seldom  or  ever  dangerous.  The  most  important 
difference  between  the  two  forms  is  in  the  secondary 
fever,  which  sets  in  about  the  eighth  day  of  the  eruption, 
or  just  when  t lie  maturation  of  the  pustules  is  complete. 
It  is  slightly  marked  in  the  distinct  S.,  but  generally  very 
intense  and  perilous  in  most  instances  of  the  confluent: 
being  the  period  at  which  death  oftenest  occurs.  Both 
kinds  are  accompanied  by  sore  throat,  salivation,  ami 
frequently  diarrhoea.  A  peculiar  disagreeable  odor  also 
usually  proceeds  from  the  body  of  the  patient.  Like 
measles  and  scarletina,  this  disease  frequently  gives  rise 
to  others  of  a  troublesome  or  dangerous  nature;  as 
glandular  swellings,  abscesses,  pleurisy,  loss  of  sight, 
consumption,  Ac.  S.  is  the  effect  of  specific  contagion, 
communicated  by  contact, or  through  the  air.  There  is 
no  disease  of  which  the  contagion  is  so  sure,  and  which 
operates  at  a  greater  distance,  than  that  of  S. ;  but  it 
rarely  attacks  the  same  individual  more  than  once.  It 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  a  small  quantity  of  the 
matter  taken  from  a  pustule  and  inserted  beneath  the 
skin  of  a  healthy  individual, gives  rise  to  a  much  milder 
form  of  the  disease  than  would  arise  in  the  natural  way, 
i.  e.,  by  inhaling  the  contagious  poison;  and  to  this 
fact  are  we  indebted  for  the  great  means  of  guarding] 
against  this  disease.  (See  Inoculation,  and  Vaccination.)  . 
The  treatment  required  in  S.  does  not  differ  particularly 
from  that  of  ordiuary  fever;  the  bowels  requiring  to  be  I 
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kept  moderately  open,  free  ventilation  established,  and 
the  skin,  if  necessary,  kept  cool  by  sponging  it  with 
tepid  vinegar  and  water.  Small  doses  of  mercury  are 
often  serviceable  in  moderating  the  febrile  symptoms. 
The  strength  requires  to  be  attended  to,  and,  if  much 
reduced,  quinine,  wine,  and  nourishing  diet  are  to  he 
employed.  Blood-letting  is  almost  always  attended  with 
very  great  danger,  and  not  to  be  had  recourse  to  if  it 
can  possibly  be  avoided.  The  complications  of  this 
disease  require  to  be  carefully  w  atched,  and  if  the  throat 
be  much  affected,  a  blister  should  be  applied  to  the 
neck,  and  gargles  of  infusion  of  roses  used. 

Smalls',  ti.  pi.  A  colloquialism  for  small-clothes  or 
breeches. 

Smally.  (smawVy,)  adv.  In  a  small  degree;  with  mi¬ 
nuteness.  (r.) 

Small  wood,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Jasper  co.; 
pop.  abt.  521. 

Smalt,  n.  [Ger.  schmalte.]  (Paint.)  See  Codalt. 

Smal  tine,  n.  (Min.)  One  of  the  most  important  ores 
of  cobalt,  being  (with  cobaltine)  that  from  which  most 
of  the  smalts  of  commerce  is  manufactured:  whence  the 
name.  It  is  an  arsenide  of  cobalt,  composed  of  72  per 
cent,  of  arsenic,  95  cobalt.  9  iron,  and  9-5  nickel. 

Smaraif'diuc,  a.  Made  of  emerald;  resembling 
emerald. 

Sm  aragd  .  n.  [Gr.  siyiaragdos.]  (Min.)  The  emerald. 

Sniarag'flite,  n.  (Min.)  A  peculiar  laminated  form  of 
augite,  or  hornblende,  of  a  bright  emerald-green  color. 

Smart,  n.  [Du.;  Ger.  schmerz,  pain,  ache.]  Pain,  as 
from  a  cut;  quick,  acute,  lively  pain;  a  pricking,  local 
pain,  as  the  pain  from  stinging  by  nettles  ;  as.  the  smart 
caused  by  flagellation. —  Severe,  pungent  grief  or  pain 
of  mind ;  as.  the  smart  of  conscience.  —  A  cant  word  for 
a  young  fellow  who  affects  an  air  of  briskness,  readi¬ 
ness,  and  vivacious  assurance. 

— v.  n.  [A.  S.  smeortan  :  Du.  smarten .]  To  feel  an  active, 
pungent  pain:  especially,  some  local  pain  from  some 
piercing,  stinging,  or  irritating  application.  —  To  feel  a 
pungent  pain  of  mind  ;  to  experience  acute  pain  ;  as,  to 
smart  under  undeserved  reproaches.  —  To  be  punished; 
to  bear  penalties  of  the  evil  consequences  of  anything. 

“  No  creature  smarts  so  little  as  a  fool.”  —  Pope. 

— a.  (comp,  smarter  ;  superl.  smartest.)  Pungent ;  prick¬ 
ing;  causing  an  acute  local  pain  or  irritation;  as,  a 
smart  cut  from  a  whip,  a  smart  quality  or  taste. — Keen; 
poignant;  severe;  as,  smart  sufferings.  —  Quick  ;  vigor¬ 
ous  :  active  ;  sharp;  severe;  as,  to  have  a  smart  encounter 
with  the  enemy. —  Brisk  ;  fresh  ;  as.  a  smart  breeze.  — 
Acute  and  pertinent ;  witty;  vivacious;  quick  in  sug¬ 
gestion,  expedient,  or  retort;  characterized  by  pun¬ 
gency,  force,  or  shrewdness;  as,  a  smart  saying,  a  smart 
epigram,  a  smart  reply.  —  Active;  efficient;  brilliant; 
able  to  accomplish  speedy  results;  as,  a  smart  man  of 
business.  —  Showy;  dashy ;  spruce;  modish;  having 
pretensions  to  taste  or  fashion  ;  as,  to  be  dressed  smart. 

(Note.  Smart  is  frequently  used  iu  this  country  in 
the  sense  properly  expressed  by  the  word  clever ;  as,  a 
smart  young  fellow.  This  is  a  solecism.  The  term  smart, 
when  applied,  to  persons,  is,  among  good  speakers, 
almost  entirely  used  iu  reference  to  dress;  as,  a  smart 
appearance.) 

Smart  ly,  adv.  In  a  smart  manner;  with  keen  or 
acute  pain;  briskly;  sharply;  wittily;  vigorously;  ac¬ 
tively;  showily;  sprucely. 

Smart  -money,  n.  Money  paid  by  a  person  by  way 
of  indemnity,  to  release  himself  from  some  embarrassing 
dilemma,  awkward  engagement,  or  humiliating  or  pain¬ 
ful  position :  hash-money. 

( Mil  )  Money  paid  to  soldiers  or  sailors  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  service,  as  partial  compensation  for  wounds  or  in¬ 
juries  received. 

(Law.)  Damages  much  in  excess  of  full  compensation 
for  actual  injury  done;  vindictive  damages. 

Smart  ness,  ?*.  Quality  of  being  smart  or  pungent; 
poignancy;  or,  the  quality  of  being  quick  or  vigorous; 
as,  the  smartness  of  a  stroke,  smartness  of  pain  or  suffer¬ 
ing;  quality  of  being  lively,  witty,  keen,  or  vivacious; 
readiuess;  acifteness;  wittiness:  comprehensive  force; 
as,  the  smartness  of  a  repartee. 

Smarts'ville.  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Yuba 
co.,  18  in.  E.  of  Marysville;  pop.  abt.  200. 

Smart '-weed,  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Water-pepper.  See 
Polygonium. 

Smash,  a.  To  break  in  pieces  by  violence;  to  dash  to 
pieces;  to  crush;  to  shatter;  as,  to  smashn  dish. 

— 7i.  (Ger.  schmiss,  a  stroke*,  a  blow.J  A  breaking  to 
pieces;  utter  destruction. 

— Hence,  bankruptcy;  insolvency;  ruin;  as,  to  go  to 
smash.  (Colloquiall}'  used.) 

Smash'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  smashes.  —  A 
cant  term  for  one  who  passes  counterfeit  coin  or  bad 
currency.  —  A  colloquialism  for  anything  unusually 
large  or  wonderful. 

Smat<*ti,  n.  Taste;  tincture;  savor;  twang:  as,  some 
languages  have  a  guttural  smatch,  this  wine  has  au  oily 
smatch. 

Smat  ter,  v.  n.  [For  smacker,  from  smack,  a  taste,  a 
savor;  Icel.  smeckr,  a  taste.]  To  talk  superficially  or 
ignorantly;  as,  he  smatters  of  things  he  knows  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  about.  —  To  have  a  slight  taste;  to  have 
a  slight,  superficial,  or  imperfect  knowledge:  to  smack; 
as,  by  a  smattering  of  big  words,  and  his  own  effrontery, 
he  manages  to  be  considered  by  some  a  wiseacre. 

-7i.  A  smattering  ;  slight,  flimsy,  superficial  knowledge; 
as.  a  smatter  of  judicial  astrology. 

Smat'terer,  n.  A  sciolist;  one  who  has  only  a  slight,  • 
superficial  knowledge. 

Smattering,  n.  Sciolism;  a  slight,  superficial- 
knowledge ;  as,  he  possesses  a  smattering  of  several  * 
languages. 
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Smear,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  smyrian:  Da.  besmeren.]  To  over¬ 
spread  with  grease,  or  anything  unctuous,  viscous,  or 
adhesive  ;  to  daub;  to  besmear;  as,  to  smear  a  vessel's 
bottom  with  pitch.  —  To  soil;  to  contaminate ;  to  pol¬ 
lute. 

— n.  Ointment ;  unguent ;  a  fat.  greasy,  oily  substance,  (r.) 
—  A  spot  made  by  an  unctuous,  oleaginous,  or  vis¬ 
cous  substance,  or  as  if  by  such  a  substance;  a  blot  or 
blotch ;  a  dab  or  daub;  a  stain ;  a  patch  ;  as,  a  smear  of 
paint. 

fcnioo'tite,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  smechein ,  to  wipe  off.] 
{Min.)  A  greenish  kind  of  halloyside. 

Kmeg:'iiiatic,  n.  [Gr.  smegma ,  soap.]  Detergent; 
cleansing;  soapy. 

Kjneir,  n.  A  kind  of  semi-glaze  on  earthenware,  made 
bv  adding  common  salt  to  pottery  glazes. 

Smell,  r.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  smelled,  smelt.)  [Ger. 
schmelen ,  to  smoke,  to  reek:  Du.  smullig ,  greasy,  from 
the  odor  emitted  by  ointment  when  spread.]  To  per- 1 
ceive  by  the  nose,  or  by  the  olfactory  nerves;  to  have  a 
sensation  excited  in  certain  organs  of  the  nose  by  par- 1 
ticnlar  qualities  of  a  body  which  are  transmitted  in  tine 
particles,  often  from  a  distance  ;  as,  to  smell  a  perfume, 
to  smell  a  stench. 

To  sin'll  a  rat.  To  entertain  strong  suspicion.  (Col- 
loq.  and  R.) — To  smell  out.  To  discover  by  natural 
sagacity ;  as.  the  dog  smelt  out  his  master. 

— n.  {Physiol.)  The  power  or  faculty  of  perceiving  odors. 
For  this  purpose,  the  animal  is  provided  with  a  special 
nerve,  called  the  olfactory  net-re,  in  which  alone  this 
faculty  resides.  In  man,  the  filaments  of  this  nerve  are 
distributed  in  minute  arrangements  in  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  interior  and  upper  cavities  of 
the  nose.  (See  Nose.)  The  branches  are  distributed 
principally  in  close  plexuses,  but  the  mode  of  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  filaments  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  determined. 
Besides  the  sense  of  smell,  the  nasal  cavities  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  common  sensibility  by  the  nasal  branches 
of  the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve,  as  is 
proved  by  those  cases  in  which  the  sense  of  smell  is  lost, 
while  the  party  still  remains  susceptible  of  sensations 
of  cold,  heat,  itching,  tickling,  Ac.  The  olfactory  nerve 
is  susceptible  of  any  infinite  variety  of  states,  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  nature  of  the  external  stimulus  by  which  it 
is  brought  into  a  state  of  activity.  All  animals  do  not 
perceive  the  same  odors  in  an  equal  degree.  Carnivor¬ 
ous  animals,  for  instance,  have  the  power  of  detecting 
by  the  smell  the  special  peculiarities  of  animal  matters, 
and  of  tracking  other  animals  by  the  scent,  but  appa-  j 
rently  are  not  sensible  to  the  odors  of  plants  and  flowers ; 1 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  herbivorous  animals  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  sensitive  to  the  latter,  and  have  little  sensibility 
to  animal  odors.  Man  is  inferior  to  many  animals  in 
respect  to  acuteness  of  smell,  but  his  sphere  of  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  various  odors  is  more  uniform  and  ex¬ 
tended.  Odors  in  the  case  of  animals  living  in  the  air 
arise  from  substances  suspended  in  a  state  of  extremely 
fine  division  in  the  atmosphere,  or  gaseous  exhalations, 
often  of  so  subtle  a  nature  that  they  can  be  discovered 
by  no  other  agent  than  the  sense  of  smell  itself.  The 
odorous  matters  also  require  to  be  transmitted  in  a  cur¬ 
rent  throogh  the  nostrils,  which  is  effected  by  the  res¬ 
piratory  organs ;  and  hence  our  perception  of  them  is 
increased  by  repeated  quick  inspirations,  as  in  sniffing. 
They  are  in  all  cases  dissolved  in  the  mucus  of  the  uiu- 
coos  membrane  before  they  affect  the  olfactory  nerve; 
and  hence  this  membrane  must  not  be  either  too-nioist 
or  t»>o  dry.  The  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  effect  of 
different  odors  is  unknown.  Great  differences  in  this 
respect  exist  among  different  individuals,  many  odors 
which  are  generally  thought  agreeable  being  to  some 
persons  intolerable;  and  different  persons  describe  dif¬ 
ferently  the  sensations  which  arise  from  the  same 
odorous  substances.  Further,  the  acuteness  of  this 
sense  differs  greatly  in  different  individuals,  and  there 
seems  to  be  in  some  persons  insensibility  to  certain 
odors,  and  in  the  case  of  sight,  to  certain  colors.  Lin¬ 
naeus  has  divided  odors  into  seven  different  classes:  — 
Aromatic,  as  the  carnation;  fragrant .  as  the  lily  ;  am¬ 
brosial.  as  musk;  alliaceous ,  as  garlic;  foetid,  as  the 
rag-wort,  valerian ;  virulent,  as  Indian  pink;  nauseous , 
as  the  gourd. 

Smell  er,  n.  One  who  smells. —  The  nose,  as  being  the 
organ  of  the  olfactory  sense ;  —  used  generally  in  the 
plural. 

Smelling1,  n.  The  sense  of  smell ;  the  sense  by  which 
odors  are  perceived  ;  the  act  of  one  who  smells. 

Smeirinjf-bottle.  n.  A  small  bottle  filled  with 
something  pungent  and  aromatic  for  titillation  of  the  i 
nose  and  revival  of  the  spirits  ;  a  vinaigrette. 

Smellingr-salts,  n  pi.  See  Harts noRX. 

Sunil  less,  a.  Lacking  odor ;  destitute  of  smell. 

Smelt*  imp.  and  pp.  of  smei.l,  q.  v. 

— n.  [A.  S.]  ( Zobl .)  A  small  and  delicate  fresh  -  water 
European  fish,  of  the  family  Salmonidm;  the  Salmn 
fperlattHS  of  Linnaeus. 

— v.  a.  [Du.  smclten;  Ger.  schmtUcn ;  A.  S.  melton ,  to 
melt.]  To  melt  or  fuse,  as  ore,  for  the  purpose  of  sepa¬ 
rating  the  metal  from  extraneous  substances;  as,  to 
smelt  iron,  lead,  tin.  or  copper. 

Smelt'er.  n.  0j.<-  who  melts  ore. 

Smeltery,  Smell -works,  n.  A  building  or  place 
for  sineltiug  ores. 

Smelt  ing,  n.  Act  or  operation  of  melting  or  fusing  j 
ores  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  metal ;  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  separating  metals  from  the  earthy  and  other 
substances  with  which  they  are  combined  in  the  state 
of  ore.  See  Iron  (M  anufacture  of). 

Smelt 'zer,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Graut  co. 

Smotti  port,  or  Smitbport,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post- 
village,  cap.  of  McKean  co.,  196  m.  N.W.  of  liarrisburg.  i 


Smew,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  bird  of  the  family  Anatidse  (Mer- 
gus  albdlus ,  Linn  ),  very  nearly  allied  to  the  goosanders 
and  mergansers,  but  having  a  shorter  bill.  It  abounds 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Asia  and  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 

Smick  er,  r.  n.  [Dan.  emigre,  to  flatter.]  To  smirk  ; 
to  ogle  amorously ;  to  look  lauguishingly  or  wantonly. 

— a.  Amorous;  wautoti.  (k.) 

Smick  ering:,  n.  An  amorous  look. 

Smicks'bnrg;,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  In¬ 
diana  co.,  174  m.  W.N.W.  of  liarrisburg. 

Smi<r<iiim-tailtt.  n.  pi.  (Mining.)  The  sludge  or 
slimy  portion  deposited  in  washing  ore. — Simmonds. 

Smift.  n.  A  fuse  used  iu  blasting,  or  iu  firing  a  train 
of  powder. 

Smila'cerc.  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  The  Sarsaparilla  family,  an 
order  of  plants,  class  Dictyogens.  Diag.  Bisexual  or 
polygamous  hexapetaloideous  flowers,  several  consoli¬ 
dated  carpels,  and  axile  placenta?.  They  are  herbaceous 
plants  or  under-shrub*,  with  a  tendency  to  climb,  and 
sometimes  having  fleshy  tubers.  The  species  are 
distributed  over  various  parts  of  the  world,  both  iu  trop¬ 
ical  and  temperate  climates,  being  most  abuudaut  in 
tropical  America.  See  Smilax. 

Smilacine.  (-.<cm,)  _  . 

n.  (Chem.)  A  crys-  A  L'/l 

talline  principle  ob-  ifejK.  IY\  J  0 

tained  from  sarsa-  /  | 

parilla  root.  ff  A 

Smilax,  n.  [Gr.]  tlM} 

Ac.  The  kind  most  tl  y 

wn  7.X- 3m'.'-*''  \ 

as  Jamaica  Sarsapa- 
rilla,  obtained  from 
the  species  S.  qtjici- 
nalis  (Fig.  23S5).  It  If 
is  not  the  produce/^  V  J  " 
of  Jamaica,  but  of  v  ar  ^ 

Central  America  and  Pig.  2385. —  sarsaparilla, 

the  northern  parts  {Smilax  officinalis.', 

of  America.  Other 

kinds  distinguished  in  commerce  are  “  Lima,”  “Lean 
^  pr?  Cn,z»”  “  Gouty  Vera  Cruz,”  “  Lisbon,”  or  **  Brazil¬ 
ian,”  and  *•  Honduras.”  Among  the  European  species  is 

^  *S  aspt  ra,  the  r<>ots  of  which  form  Italian  Sarsaparilla. 

Smile,  v.  n.  [M.  H.  Ger.  smirlen  ;  Sw.  and  Goth,  smila ; 
allied  to  Sansk.  smi,  to  smile.]  To  contract  the  features 
of  the  face  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  pleasure, 
satisfaction,  or  affection  and  kindness; — tin*  opposite  of 
frown  ;  as.  “  Patience  on  a  monument,  smiling  at  grief.” 
(Sfuiks.) — To  express  slight  disdain  or  contempt  by  a 
smiling  look,  implying  sarcasm  or  pity;  to  smirk  ironi¬ 
cally;  to  sneer  ;  as,  one  cannot  but  smile  at  such  empty 
pretensions. — To  look  pleasant,  gay,  or  joyous,  or  to 
present  that  aspect  which  excites  to  pleasurable  emo¬ 
tions;  as,  smiling  plenty.  —  To  be  propitious;  to  favor; 
to  countenance;  as,  may  fori une  smile  on  our  endeavors. 

— v.  a.  To  express  or  interpret  by  a  6mile;  ns,  to  smile 
approval. 

— n.  Act  of  smiling:  a  peculiar  contraction  of  the  phys¬ 
iognomy,  which  naturally  expresses  pleasure,  satisfac¬ 
tion,  approbation,  moderate  joy,  or  love  and  kindness  ; 
— correlative  to  frown  ;  as,  “  the  smiles  of  joy,  the  tears 
of  woe.”  (Moore.)  —  Gay  or  jocund  appearance  ;  as,  “  the 
smiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art.”  (Addison.)  — 
Propitiousness;  favor;  countenance;  as.  the  smiles  of 
fortune.  —  An  expression  of  the  countenance  resem¬ 
bling  a  benevolent  smile,  but  indicative  of  opposite  or 
malevolent  feelings,  as  contempt,  disdain,  Ac.;  as,  a 
scornful  smile. 

Smile'less,  a.  Without  a  smile. 

Smil  ingly,  odv.  In  a  smiling  manner;  with  a  look 
of  pleasure  or  satisfaction. 

Sniil'ingness,  n.  State  of  being  smiling. 

Smirch,  v.a.  [From  swear.]  To  sully;  to  soil;  to 
cloud;  as,  to  smirch  one’s  face  with  soot. 

Smirk,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  s mere i an J  T<»  smile  wantonly,  af¬ 
fectedly,  or  pertly  ;  to  look  affectedly  soft,  amorous,  or 
kind  ;  as,  a  smirking  fop. 

— n.  _  An  affect e<l  smile;  as,  the  smirk  of  a  coquette. 

Smirk.  Smirk'y,  a.  Jaunty  ;  nice;  spruce;  dapper; 
affected. 

Still  t,  pp.  of  smite,  q.  v.  (R.) 

Smite,  r.  a.  limp,  smote:  pp.  smitten,  rarely  smit) 
[A.  S.  smitan  ;  Ger.  schmeiden ,  to  forge  iron.]  To  strike, 
drive,  or  force  against,  as  the  fist  or  hand,  a  stone,  ham¬ 
mer.  or  weapon  :  as,  to  smite  one  on  the  face  —  To  kill ; 
to  slay  by  a  blow;  to  destroy  the  life  of  by  beating,  or 
by  weapons  of  any  kind.  —  To  blast :  to  destroy  the  life 
of,  a a  by  a  stroke  or  by  something  sent  —To  destroy  «»r 
overthrow  in  battle. — To  afflict;  to  chasten  :  to  punish  ; 
as,  we  are  smitten  for  our  wickedness  —  To  strike  or  af¬ 
fect  with  passion,  as  love,  hate,  or  fear.  —  To  smite  of 
to  cut  off.  —  To  smite  nut.  to  strike  out.  as  a  tooth 

—v.  n.  To  strike  ;  to  clash  together,  as  the  knees. 

Smit'er,  n.  One  who  smites  or  strikes. 

Smith,  n.  [A.  S.  from  smitan ,  to  smite;  Ger.  schmid; 
Icel.  smidr ,  a  workman.]  One  who  forges  with  the  ham¬ 
mer;  a  worker  in  metals;  as. a  hlacksmif/i.  gold  miM. ship 
smith,  and  the  like. — One  who  makes  or  effects  anythin^ 
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.Smith.  Adam,  a  celebrated  political  economist,  b.  at 
Kirkaldy,  Scotland,  1723.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Glasgow 
University  in  1752.  Towards  the  close  of  1763,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  travel  with  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  and  having  resigned  his  chair,  made  a  long  tour 
in  France,  becoming  acquainted  at  Paris  with  some  of 
the  most  eminent  philosophers  and  economists.  Be 
turning  in  1766.  he  spent  the  next  ten  years  in  retire¬ 
ment  at  Kirkaldy,  engaged  in  the  composition  of  his 
i  great  work,  the  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  oj 
the  Wealth  of  Nations ,  which  first  appeared  in  1776.  It 
has  a  high  rank  among  the  successful  books  of  the  world 
—  overthrowing  the  grave  errors  which  it  attacked, 
and  establishing  their  opposite  truths.  Its  main  princi¬ 
ple  is  that  la¬ 
bor,  not  money 
or  land,  is  the 
real  source  of 
wealth.  Tiie 
means  of  mak¬ 
ing  labor  most 
fruitful,  the  di¬ 
vision  of  labor, 
what  wealth 
consists  in,  the 
I  mischiefs  of 
legislative  in¬ 
terference  with 
industry  and 
commerce,  the 
necessity  of 
freedom  of 
trade,  are  ad¬ 
mirably  dis¬ 
cussed  and  ex¬ 
pounded.  The 
book  may  lie  re¬ 
garded  as  the 
basis  of  modern 

political  econo-  Pig.  2386.  —  adam  smith. 

my,  and  one  of 

its  great  objects  has  been  accomplished  in  England  in  the 
establishment  of  free  trade.  In  178s,  S  settled  at  Ed¬ 
inburgh.  where  he  had  the  appointment  of  a  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Customs  for  Scotland.  He  was  the  friend  of 
David  llume.  of  whose  last  days  and  death  he  wrote  an 
account,  with  a  warm  panegyric  on  his  character,  which 
was  published  with  Ilume’s  autobiography.  He  was 
also  author  of  a  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  w  hich  ap¬ 
peared  in  1759,  and  the  doctrine  of  which  is  that  sym¬ 
pathy  is  the  foundation  of  morals.  S.  was  chosen  Lord- 
Recfor  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1787.  and  D.  1790. 
Sin  i  tii.  John,  the  founder  of  Virginia,  b.  at  Willoughby, 
in  Lincolnshire,  England,  about  3579.  Of  a  daring 
spirit,  longing  for  a  larger  ami  more  adventurous  life, 
he  early  served  in  the  Netherlands  as  a  soldier  in 
the  cause  of  liberty.  lie  then  travelled  in  France, 
visited  Egypt  and  Italy,  and.  about  1602,  greatly  distin- 

fuislied  himself  in  the  wars  of  Hungary  against  the 
urks.  gaining  the  favor  of  Sigisnnind  Bathori,  Prince 
of  Transylvania.  Wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Turks,  he  was  sold  as  a  slave,  was  harshly  treated  in 
the  Crimea,  and  made  his  escape.  Rumors  of  war  in 
Morocco  attracted  him 
thither,  and  thence  he 
returned  to  England 
about  1606.  He  entered 
with  enthusiasm  into 
the  project  of  colonizing 
the  New  World,  and 
withGosnold.Winkfield, 

Hunt, and  others,  set  out 
in  December,  1606,  with 
a  squadron  of  3  small 
vessels  for  Virginia,  un¬ 
der  the  authority  of  a 
charter  granted  by 
James  I.  Amidst  the  un¬ 
happy  dissensions,  diffi¬ 
culties.  and  distress  of 
the  first  years  of  the  Pi g.  2387.  —  JOHN  SMITH, 

great  enterprise.  Smith 

rendered  the  most  important  services  by  his  irrepres¬ 
sible  hopefulness,  his  practicable  wisdom,  and  his 
Mgorous  government.  But  for  his  wisdom  ami  noble 
exertions  the  project  would  probably  have  been  aban- 
doned.  He  made  important  geographical  explorations 
and  discoveries.  In  1607,  ascending  the  Chickabnminy, 
and  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  S. 
and  his  comrades  were  captured  by  the  Indians,  and  he 
only,  by  his  rare  self-possession,  escaped  with  life.  Ho 
remained  a  prisoner  for  sonn*  weeks,  carefully  observed 
the  country,  got  some  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the 
natives,  and  when  at  last  they  were  going  to  put  him 
to  death,  he  was  saved  by  tin*  affectionate  pleading  of 
Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  the  chief  Powhatan,  a  girl 
of  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  Reconducted  to  Jamestown, 
had  need  for  all  his  energy  to  cheer  the  desponding 
colonists.  In  the  summer  of  T  08  he  explored  in  an 
open  boat  the  Bay  of  the  Chesapeake  and  its  tributary 
rivers,  a  navigation  of  nearly  3,000  miles.  lie  also  pene¬ 
trated  inland,  established  friendly  relations  with  the 
Indians,  and  prepared  a  map  of  the  country.  On  his 
return  from  this  great  expedition,  he  was  made  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  colonial  council.  In  1609  he  was  severely 
injured  by  an  accidental  explosion  of  gunpowder,  and 
without  reward  for  his  splendid  services,  except  in  his 
own  conscience  and  the  applause  of  the  world,  returned 
to  England.  He  revisited  Virginia  in  1614,  was  captured 
by  the  French  in  the  following  year,  and  on  his  return 
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to  London  after  three  months,  heard  of  the  arrival  of 
his  Indian  triend  Pocahontas,  q.  v.  S.  made  known  her 
services,  and  she  was  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
loaded  with  marks  of  honor  and  gratitude.  S.  published 
in  1608  A  True  Relation  of  such  Occurrences  and  Accidents 
UJ  as  hath  Happened  in  Virginia  since  the.  First 
f*  anting  of  that  Colony.  Ac.  1).  lti.il. 

Sm  i  t  li,  Joseph,  the  founder  of  Moruionism.  See  Mor¬ 
mons 

Smith,  Edmund  Kirby,  a  general  of  the  Confederate 
army,  sou  of  the.  late  .lodge  L.  Smith,  it  in  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  Florida,  entered  West  Point  in  1841,  and  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1845.  At  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  in  which 
he  served,  he  was  sent  to  West  Point,  and  remained 
th**r<*  for  three  years  as  Assistant  Instructor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics.  After  some  other  services  he  attained  the  rank 
<d  major  ot  cavalry,  which  grade  lie  resigned  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Civil  War,  and  joined  the  Confederates, 
lie  was  appointed  major  of  artillery,  shortly  afterwards 
licut-col.of  Van  Dorn's  cavalry,  adjutant  general  to  Gen 
J.  Johnston,  and  in  that  capacity  obtai tied  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general.  He  was  assigned  to  a  brigade  of  Gen. 
Johnston’s  corps,  and  by  a  timely  arrival,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Kershaw,  changed  the  current  of  the  first  bat¬ 
tle  of  Bull  Ron,  at  which  he  was  severely  wounded  and 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  field.  Shortly  after  he  was 
made  a  major-general,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Col. 
McDaniel,  who  had  attended  him  through  his  illness 
On  his  recovery  he  invaded  Tennessee,  and  threatened 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  hut  was  obliged,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Bragg,  to  retreat  to  Murfreesboro',  and  was 
early  in  1863,  by  Jefferson  Davis  to  relieve  Holmes 
in  command  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department.  He 
was  made  a  general,  and  for  a  long  time  his  head-quar¬ 
ters  were  at  Shreveport  lie  was  in  command  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  troops  in  the  campaign  in  which  occurred  the 
battles  of  Mansfield  and  Pleasant  Hill,  the  damming  of 
Red  River,  and  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Banks.  In  May,  1N65, 
he  surrendered  to  Gen.  Canby,  and  left  the  country, but 
having  obtained  leave  from  President  Johnson,  returned 
to  Lynchburg 

Smith.  William,  a  modern  English  philologist,  horn 
in  London,  1814.  An  article  on  Language ,  furnished 
by  him  to  the  “  Penny  Cyclopedia,”  was  one  of  his  first 
successes  in  that  career  which  he  subsequently  worthily 
pursued.  In  1842  he  commenced  the  Dictionary  of 
Grok  and  Roman  Antiquities,  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
editor  himself.  In  the  same  capacity  he  subsequently 
published  The  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biogra¬ 
phy  and  Mythology ,  and  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Geography.  In  1850,  he  was  appointed  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  and  Litera¬ 
ture  in  the  New  College.  Three  years  later  he  became 
classical  examiner  in  the  University  of  London.  In 
ls54  he  commenced  the  publication  of  anew  edition  of 
Gibbons's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ,  with 
notes  by  M.  Guizot,  Dean  Milinan,  and  himself.  lie 
also  produced  several  abridged  editions  of  his  larger 
classical  dictionaries,  a  Lutinr  English  Dictionary ,  based 
upon  Forcelliui  and  Freund;  and  a  Dictionary  of  the, 
Bible. 

Sm i 111,  Gf.orge.  a  distinguished  Assyrian  scholar,  b. 
18  J5,  author  of  Explorations  in  Assyria  f'haldean  Account 
of  Genesis ,  Ancient  History  of  Assyria,  &c.  D.  1876. 

Sm i til,  Gerritt,  an  Am.  philanthropist,  b.  in  Utica,  N. 
Y.,  17‘JT.  He  was  a  large  landed  proprietor.  In  1848.  lie 
distributed  200,000  acres,  in  lots  of  50  acres  each  ;  in  1852, 
elected  to  Congress,  but  resigned  ere  his  time  was  out. 
lie  was  an  earnest  opponent  of  slavery.  He  published  The 
Religion  of  Reason  (1864) ;  Theologies  (1867 ),  Ac.  D.  1874. 

San i til.  See  also  Sup.,  p.  2313. 

Sill i til,  in  Ark.,  a  twp  of  Bradley  co. — In  Ind.% a  twp.of 
Green  co. — A  twp.  of  Posey  co. — A  twp.of  Whitley  co. — 
In  Mis 8.,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  620  sq.  m.  It  is  watered 
by  Leaf  River.  Surface,  undulating,  and  mostly  covered 
with  pine  forests;  soil, sandy.  Cap.  Raleigh. — In  Ohio, a 
twp.  of  Belmont  co. — A  twp.  of  Mahoning  co. — In  Penna., 
a  twp.  of  Washington  co. — In  Tain.,  a  N.  co. ;  area ,  360 
sq.m.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Cumberland  River.  Surface , 
diversified;  soil,  excellent.  Cap.  Carthage. —  In  Texas, & 
N.  E.  co. ;  area ,  990  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Sabine,  Neches,  and 
the  Angelina.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Tyler. 

Sanitlfe'lMiroii^Si.  iu  N.  Y.,  a  post-vill.  of  Tioga  co. 

ftmi  tli'ilnlo,  in  Miss.,  a  post-village  of  Amite  co. 

Sin i til 'ereens,  n.pl.  An  Irish  rendering  of  Smith- 

ERS.  q.  t’. 

Nmith  ers.  n. pi.  Fragments;  shivers;  splinters;  as, 
to  break  a  thing  into  smithers. 

Sniitli'ory,  n.  A  smith’s  workshop;  a  smithy  or  stithy. 

—  Work  performed  by  a  smith. 

ftmitiriiclil,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Do  Kalb  co. ; 

poo.  abt.  2,000. 

S:aiitl3li<‘l4l,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Fayette  co. ;  pop. 
a ht.  550 

Km  it  Bitfield,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Somerset  co., 
25  m.  N.  of  Augusta :  pop.  abt.  900. 

ftmitlatielri,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-village  of  Wabashaw 
co.,  12  m.  N.  of  Wabashaw. 

SmatSfitfieltf ,  in  New  York ,  a  township  of  Madison  co.; 

pop.  in  1870,  1,227. 

Nmit  Bitfield,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Johnson  co.,  27  m.  S.E.  of  Raleigh. 

&mittitfield,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Jefferson  co.,  14  in.  S.W.  of  Steubenville;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  2.500. 

ftmif  tifield,  in  Ptnmsylvania.fi  village  and  township 
of  Bradford  co  .  10  ni.  N.W.  of  Towanda;  pop  abt  2.500. 

—  A  post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  190  m.  S.W.  of  Harris¬ 
burg.  —  A  township  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  aht  1,700. 

Stniflifield.in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-township  of  Prov¬ 
idence  co..  12  ni.  N.  of  Providence;  pop.  in  1870,  17,376. 
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Smitli'tfield.  in  Utah  Territory ,  a  post-village  of  Cache 
co.,  6  m.  N.  of  Logan. 

Kniitlitfield,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Isle  of 
Wight  co.,  80  m.  S.E.  of  Richmond  ;  pop.  aht.  900. 

Sm  it  It  in  IK  Virginia,  a  village  of  Monongalia 

co..  10  in.  N.W.  of  Morgantown. 

Siiiitli'iu;**,  7i.  Act,  art,  or  process  of  working  a  mass 
of  iron  into  a  particular  form  or  shape. 

Smith  Island,  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  the  most  W. 
of  tlm  S.  Shetland  group  ;  Lat.  63°  2'  S.,  Loii.  02°  47'  W. 

Smith  land,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  oi  Shelby  co.,8 
m  S.W.  of  Shelby  ville. 

Smithlaiid.  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Woodbury  co., 
34  in.  S.E.  of  Sioux  City. 

Smithlaiid.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Living¬ 
ston  co.,  on  t lie  Ohio  River,  215  in.  W.S  W.  of  Frankfort. 

Smithlaiid,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of  Clarion  co., 
15  m.  S.  of  Clarion. 

Smith'port,  in  Louisiana,  a  village  of  De  Soto  parish, 
12  m.  N.E.  of  Mansfield. 

Smith's  Ba  r,  or  Smithville.  in  California ,  a  village 
of  Placer  co.,  24  in.  N.E.  of  Sacramento. 

Smiths  lui rg,  in  Maryland ,  a  post-village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  106  m.  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Sen  nil's  Creek,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  St. 
(  i  ui  co.,  1 1  in.  S  W.  of  Port  Huron. 

Smith's  Creek,  in  N.  Carolina ,  flows  into  the  Ro¬ 
anoke  River  from  Warren  co. 

Smith's  Falls,  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  town  of  LanarK 
co.,  32  m.  N.W.  of  Brockville  ;  pop.  aht.  1,200. 

Smith's  Ferry,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  co.,  80  m.  W.  of  Boston. 

Smith's  Inland,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  small  island  in 
the  Delaware  River,  opposite  Philadelphia. 

Smith's  Island,  in  N.  Carolina ,  au  island  of  New 
Hanover  co  ,  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River.  Cape 
Fear  is  at  t lie  S.  extremity. 

Smith's  Faitd i n;*,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of 
Atlantic  co..  4  in.  S.  of  Absecom. 

Smith's  ML i Els.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Chau¬ 
tauqua  co.,  12  in.  E.  of  Dunkirk  ;  pop.  abt.  250. 

Smithso'iaian.  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  iferived  from, 
Smithson,  an  English  gentleman,  who  gave  by  legacy  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  the  U.  States,  for  the  foundation 
and  support  of  an  establishment  for  the  diffusion  of 
learning;  as,  the  Smithsonian  Institute. —  Webster. 

Smithsn'nian  I  .stit nte.  a  literary, scientific,  and 
philosophical  institution,  organized  at  Washington,  D.C., 
by  Act  of  Congress  in  1846,  pursuant  to  the  will  of 
James  Smithson,  an  Englishman  (natural  son  of  Hugh 
Percy,  third  Duke  of  Northumberland),  who,  dying  at 
Genoa,  1829,  after  a  life  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits, 
bequeathed  to  the  U.  States  of  America  property  amount¬ 
ing  to  $515,169,  to  be  applied  to  the  “increase  and  effu¬ 
sion  of  knowledge  among  men.”  The  management  of 
the  Institute  is  in  the  hands  of  regents  appointed  by 
the  Federal  govt.,  and  a  spacious  structure,  containing  a 
museum,  library,  cabinets  of  natural  history,  and  lec¬ 
ture-rooms,  has  been  the  result  of  their  able  admiuis- 
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t ration  of  the  testator’s  wishes.  The  library,  carefully 
collected,  is  unsurpassed  in  this  country  ns  a  resource 
for  scientific  reference,  while  in  its  museum  are  collected 
the  rich  acquisitions  of  national  exploring  expeditions. 
Some  part  of  its  income  is  devoted  to  scientific  research¬ 
es,  and  the  production  of  works  too  costly  for  publica¬ 
tion  by  private  individuals.  Departments  of  Astron¬ 
omy,  Ethnology,  Meteorology,  and  Terrestrial  Magnet¬ 
ism,  have  been  established;  ami  among  the  publica¬ 
tions  hitherto  issued  are  the  Smithsonian  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  Knowledge ,  4to.,  distributed  gratis  to  libraries; 
Annual  Reports ,  and  Miscellaneous  Collections.  The  pe¬ 
riodical  courses  of  lectures,  held  in  the  Institute  by 
eminent  scientists  and  savaus,  form  a  prominent  social 
feature  of  the  national  capital.  The  board  of  regents, 
at  an  early  session  after  their  appointment,  selected 
Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  q.v.,  as  their  secretary,  an  office 
which  he  held  until  his  death. 

Smith's  Point,  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  most  S. 
point  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  on  which  is 
a  light-house,  with  a  fixed  light  So  feet  high. 

Smith's  Ranch,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  So¬ 
noma  co.,  17  in  S.W.  of  Santa  Rosa. 

Smith's  Stiver,  in  California,  flows  W.  into  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean  from  Del  Norte  co. 

Smith's  Stiver,  in  New  Hampshire,  flows  into  the 
Connecticut  River  from  Grafton  co 

Smith's  River,  in  Virginia ,  rises  in  Patrick  co.,  and 
flows  into  Dau  River  near  Leaksville,  Rockingham  co., 
K.  Carolina. 
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Smith's  Sound,  a  body  of  water  N.W.  of  Baffin’s 
Bay,  terminating  iu  the  N.E.  by  a  gulf  110  m.  in  its 
greatest  breadth. 

Smith  ton,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Worth  co., 
58  in.  N.N.E.  of  St.  Joseph. 

Sniilhton,  in  IV.  Virginia,  a  post-vill  age  of  Doddridge 
co.,  58  in.  E  of  Parkersburg. 

Smith  town,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Suffolk  co.,  45  in.  N.E.  of  New  York ;  pop.  of 
township  al»t.  3,0u0. 

Smith  town  Ray,  in  New  York ,  an  inlet  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  in  Suffolk  co. 

Smith  town  Rraneh,  iu  New  York,  a  post- village 
of  Suffolk  co. 

Smith  ville,  in  A  rkansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Law¬ 
rence  co.,  125  in.  N.N.E.  of  Little  Rock. 

SanitOi  vilie,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co., 
8  m.  S.E.  of  Bloomington. 

Smith  ville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Clay  co.,  15 
in.  N.W.  of  Liberty. 

Smithville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Brunswick  co.,  on  Cape  Fear  River,  2  m.  from  its  mouth 
in  the  Atlantic. 

Sniithvfllle,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Chenango 
co.;  pop.  in  1870,  1,405.—  A  post-village  of  Jefferson  co., 
5  m.  S.  of  Ellisburg. 

Smith  ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  92 
in.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Smithville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  co.,  46  m.  E.S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Smithville.  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Abbeville  dist., 
94  in.  W.  of  Columbia. 

Smithville,  in  Tennessee ,  a  post- village,  cap.  of  De 
Kalb  co.,  65  in.  E.  of  Nashville. 

Smithville,  iu  Virginia ,  a  village  of  Powhatan  co., 
39  m.  W.  of  Richmond. 

Smith'ville  1  lat*.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Chenango  co.,  125  in.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

Sin ith'y,  (formerly  Smiddy,)  n.  [A.  S.  smith! he.}  The 
workshop  of  a  smith,  particularly  a  blacksmith;  a 
smithery;  a  stithy;  as,  a  village  smithy. 

Sanitt,  n.  [L.  Ger.  schmitle.]  Ruddle,  or  fine  red  clay 
or  ochre,  used  for  marking  sheep. 

Smit  ten,  pp.  of  smite.  Struck:  killed.  —  Affected 
with  some  emotion  or  passion,  excited  by  something 
impressive;  —  especially,  affected  by  amorous  feelings; 
enamored  ;  as,  lie  was  smitten  with  her  attractions. 

Smoek,  n.  [A.  S.  smoc.]  A  shift;  a  chemise;  a  woman’s 
under-garment.  —  A  smock-frock:  a  blouse. 

Smock  -faced,  (fast,)  a.  Pale-faced:  maidenly  ;  hav¬ 
ing  a  feminine  countenance  or  complexion  ;  as,  “  smock¬ 
faced  beaux.”  —  Fenton. 

Smock  -frock,  n.  A  blouse;  a  coarse  linen  frock  or 
shirt  worn  over  the  coat  by  farm-laborers,  chiefly  in 
England ;  a  gabardine. 

Smoek'-mill.  n.  A  wind-mill,  of  which  only  the  cap 
turns  round  to  meet  the  wind,  in  distinction  from  a 
post-mill,  whose  whole  building  turns  on  a  post. 

Simmonds. 

Smocli'-race,  n.  In  England,  a  race  run  by  women 
for  the  prize  of  a  fine  smock. 

Smok  able,  a.  That  may  be  smoked  ;  fitted,  or  ready, 
to  he  smoked. 

Smoko,  n.  [A.  S.  sniocu.]  ( Chem .)  The  exhalations, 
visible  vapor,  or  substance  that  escapes,  or  is  expelled, 
in  the  process  of  combustion,  from  the  substance  burn¬ 
ing.  Under  the  articles  Combustion,  Flame,  and  Fi  el, 
the  principle  of  combustion  is  fully  explained.  Those 
fuels  which  consist  of  fixed  carbon,  as  authracite  and 
the  coke  of  bituminous  coal,  evolve  no  S.,  for  the  first 
movement  of  the  carbon  into  the  air  is  when  it  combi  nes 
with  the  oxygen  to  lorm  the  invisible  carbonic  oxide, 
from  which  it  is  not  again  set  free.  In  nearly  every  pro¬ 
cess  of  combustion,  whether  the  object  he  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  light  or  heat,  the  formation  of  smoke  should  he 
guarded  against  as  a  waste  of  fuel.  In  great  cities,  where 
bituminous  coal  is  consumed  on  a  large  scale  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes,  the  atmosphere  is  constantly  charged 
with  clouds  of  S..  which  is  diffused  over  everything.  In 
Pittsburg,  for  instance,  so  great  is  the  nuisance,  that 
white  articles  of  external  dress  are  almost  discarded  in 
consequence  of  their  becoming  immediately  soiled.  Sev¬ 
eral  plans,  at  once  efficient  and  economical,  have  been 
supplied  to  manufacturers.  The  object  of  these  plans 
lias  been  either  to  prevent  the  production  of  S.  by. ef¬ 
fecting  complete  combustion  in  the  furnace,  or  to  con¬ 
sume  the  S.  after  it  has  been  evolved  from  one  fire  by 
causing  it  to  pass  over  another,  supported  by  smokeless 
fuel.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  great  mass  of  S. 
is  sent  forth  from  fuel  freshly  thrown  on  a  fire,  and  that 
when  the  fire  becomes  hotter,  the  S.  diminishes.  This 
is  owing  to  the  sweeping  off  of  the  carbon  before  it 
could  be  fairly  exposed  to  the  further  action  of  t lie  heat 
and  air.  This  leads  to  the  method  which  adds  the  fuel 
gradually,  and  spreads  it  over  the  front  portion  of  the 
grate,  so  that  the  S.  shall  have  to  pass  over  the  fire  be¬ 
hind,  and  thus  be  consumed  as  it  mixes  with  the  excess 
of  air  carried  along  with  it;  hence,  this  method  of  pre¬ 
venting  S.,  by  consuming  it  in  the  furnace,  has  been 
adopted  very  generally.  Other  inventions  are  based  on 
supplying  fiiel  to  the  fires  from  beneath,  so  that  the 
products  of  combustion  must  pass  through  the  incandes¬ 
cent  coals  above  before  escaping. 

— Vapor;  watery  exhalations; — so  called  because  resem¬ 
bling  smoke. 

(Note.  Smoke  used  as  a  prefix  to  other  words,  forms 
various  compound  terms,  self-explaining  in  their  charac¬ 
ter;  as,  swioAv-consiiming,  smoke-dried,  .smoke-  wreath.  Ac.) 

— v.  r>.  To  emit  or  expel  smoke;  to  throw  off  volatile 
matter  in  the  form  of  vapor  or  exhalation;  as.  a  chim¬ 
ney  smokes. —  Hence,  scripturally,  to  burn;  to  be  kin- 
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died;  to  rage. — To  raise  a  dust  or  smoke  by  rapidity 
of  motion;  as,  tlie  horses  smoked  along  the  field. — To 
suffer;  to  he  punished  or  chastised;  as,  he  shall  smoke 
for  doing  this.  —  To  imbibe  and  exhale  the  vupor  of 
burning  tobacco;  as,  he  both  drinks  and  smokes. 

Niai;>]*e,  v.  a.  To  apply  smoke  to;  to  hang  in  smoke;  to 
scent,  dry,  or  medicate  by  smoke ;  as,  to  smoke  infected 
articles,  to  smoke,  meats  tor  preservation. 

— To  subject  to  the  operation  or  action  of  smoke,  for  the 
purpose  of  annoying  or  driving  out;  —  frequently  with 
out ;  as,  to  smoke  a  badger  out  of  its  hole.  —  To  sneer  at ; 
to  ridicule  to  the  face;  as,  to  smoke  a  pedagogue.  —  To 
cause  to  emit  the  fumes  of  tobacco;  to  inhale  the  smoke 
of  tobacco  through ;  as,  to  smoke  a  pipe  or  cigar. 

Smoke'-arcll,  n.  {Mach.)  The  smoke-box  of  a  loco¬ 
motive. 

Smolce'-ball,  n.  (Mil.)  Same  as  Stink-pot,  q.  v. 

&moke'-il»la<*k,  n.  Lamp-black  prepared  by  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  resinous  substances  in  large  pans  under  a 
dome  or  chimney  in  which  cloths  are  suspended,  to 
which  t lie  soot  becomes  attached. — Simmonds. 

Sniokc'-hoard,  n.  A  board  suspended  before  a  fire¬ 
place  to  hinder  the  smoke  from  coming  out  into  the 
room. 

Sinokc'-box,  n.  (Mach.)  The  end  of  a  steam-boiler 
on  which  tlie  chimney  or  smoke-stack  is  placed.  Loco¬ 
motives  with  inside  cylinders  have  them  placed  in  this 
box,  which  keeps  both  them  and  the  steam-pipes  at  a 
high  temperature. 

Smoke-box  door,  the  door  in  front  of  the  smoke-box,  by 
which  access  is  gained  to  the  cylinders  or  steam-pipes, 
and  other  parts  placed  in  this  box. 

Sin aUe'-<l ry,  v.  a.  To  dry  by  smoke. 

bmohe'-jack*  n.  See  Jack. 

Stnok'er,  One  who  dries  by  smoke;  as,  a  smoker 
of  meats.  —One  who  uses  tobacco  by  inhaling  its  smoke 
from  a  pipe  or  cigar;  as,  a  confirmed  smoker. 

Sniukc'-sally  n..  (JYaut.)  A  small  sail  hoisted  before 
the  funnel  of  a  ship  s  galley,  to  allow  the  smoko  to  rise 
before  it  is  blown  away  by  the  wind. 

Smoke’s  ('reel*,  in  New  York,  flows  into  Lake  Erie 
from  Erie  co. 

Ssnoke'-Ktaol*,  n.  The  chimney  or  funnel  of  a 

steamer  or  locomotive. 

Ssm>]*'iai<£,  n.  Act  of  emitting  smoke,  as  from  a  chim¬ 
ney. —  Act  of  applying  smoke  to;  as,  the  smoking  of 
beef  or  hams,  tlm  smoking  of’  an  animal  out  of  its  hole. 
—  Act  or  practice  of  inhaling  tobacco-smoke  from  a 
pipe  or  cigar.  See  Tobacco. 

SiUDk'in^-caj),  n.  A  fez,  or  skull-cap,  worn  by  men 
in  a  tabagie  or  smoking-room. 

Smok  ily,  a.  In  a  smoky  manner. 

Smok'iiicss,  n.  State  of  being  smoky. 

Smolt'y, a.  (comp,  smokier;  super!  smokiest.)  Emit¬ 
ting  smoke;  fumid;  as,  a  smoky  fire.  —  Thick;  tilled 
with  smoke,  or  with  a  vapory  exhalation  resembling  it; 
as,  a  smoky  atmosphere.  —  Having  the  appearance  or 
characteristic  qualities  of  smoke;  as,  a  smoky  fog. — 
Subject  to  be  tilled  with  smoke  from  the  various  avenues 
to  a  fire;  as,  a  smoky  house.  —  Tarnished  with  smoke; 
noisome  with  smoke;  sooty;  as,  a  smoky  ceiling. 

Siiiuk'y  Hill  Fork,  a  branch  of  the  Kansas  River, 
rises  in  E.  Colorado,  and  joins  the  Republican  Fork  near 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  to  form  the  Kausas  River,  after  an 
E.  course  of  400  m. 

Ssnok'y  EBol'low,  in  New  York ,  a  village  of  Colum¬ 
bia  co.,  30  m.  S.S.E.  of  Albany. 

Satio'lcn,  an  island  of  Norway,  in  the  Atlantic,  3  m. 
VV.S.W.  of  Ilittern  •  Lat.  03°  20'  N.,  Lon.  8°  5'  E.  Ext. 
15  in.  long  and  10  broad. 

Smolensk',  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  cap.  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  same  name,  on  the  Dnieper,  230  m.  S.YV.  of 
Moscow*  Lat.  54°  50'  N.,  Lon.  31°  56'  36"  E.  It  is  the 
see  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  three  cathedrals,  numer¬ 
ous  churches,  monasteries,  and  an  episcopal  palace.  It 
has,  besides,  numerous  schools,  a  college,  hospitals,  a 
house  of  correction,  and  assembly-rooms.  Manuf. 
Li  nous,  leather,  carpets,  and  soap.  S.  was  the  scene  of 
an  obstinate  conflict  between  the  French  and  Russians, 
Aug.  16-17, 1812,  in  which  victory  is  claimed  on  both 
sides.  The  day  following,  Aug.  18,  the  French  return¬ 
ing  to  the  attack,  found  the  city  deserted  and  in  ruins. 
Pop.  15,000. 

Nmol' left,  Tobias,  a  British  author,  b.  in  Dumbarton¬ 
shire,  1721,  was  educated  for  the  medical  profession,  and 
commenced  practice  in  London,  1746,  though  his  entire 
time  was  devoted  to  literature.  He  produced  in  rapid 
succession  The  Regicide ,  a  tragedy;  The  Tears  of  Scot¬ 
land,  a  poem;  some  satires,  called  Advice  and  Reproof ; 
and  in  1748,  his  novel  of  Roderick  Random.  This  work, 
which  made  him  universally  popular,  was  followed  by 
Peregrine  Pickle ,  Count  Fathom ,  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves , 
and  Humphrey  Clinker;  and,  on  the  death  of  his  friend 
and  countryman,  Hume,  he  carried  on  the  History  of 
England  from  the  period  at  which  Hume  had  left  it. 
D  1771.  As  a  poet,  S.  has  small  claims  on  our  considera¬ 
tion  ;  as  a  novelist,  he  is  only  second  to  Fielding,  though 
his  gross  indecency  too  often  makes  his  works  unreada¬ 
ble  to  refined  and  educated  minds:  but,  as  a  historian, 
he  is  entitled  to  a  large  share  of  praise,  not  only  for  his 
industry  and  perspicuity,  hut  for  the  liberality  that  dis¬ 
tinguishes  his  political  writings,  and  the  absence  of  any 
national  or  party  bias  in  his  expressed  opinions. 

Nniult,  n.  (Zoril.)  A  salmon,  from  4  to  6  inches  long, 
and  a  little  more  than  a  year  old,  that  has  acquired  its 
silver  scales.  —  Sim m rends. 

Smooth,  a. (comp,  smoother;  superl  smoothest.)  [A  S. 
smethe ,  smooth.]  Having  a  plain,  even,  or  level  sur¬ 
face,  or  a  surface  so  even  that  no  roughness  or  asperities 
are  perceptible;  not  rough;  as ,  smooth  paper,  a  smooth 
table.  — Evenly  spread;  glossy  ;  sleek  ;  as,  smooth  hair, 


a  smooth  6kin.  —  Moving  equally;  gently  flowing ;  not 
ruffled,  undulated,  or  obstructed  ;  as,  smooth  waters. — 
That  flows  without  stops,  obstruction,  or  hesitation; 
voluble;  even  ;  nut  harsh  ;  as,  smooth  language,  smooth 
verse. — Bland ;  assuasive;  mild;  flattering;  deceptive ; 
as,  a  smooth  tongue,  a  smooth  discourse. 

(Note.  Smooth  is  frequently  used  in  the  construction 
of  such  self-explaining  compounds  as  smooth- laced, 
$w0o£/i-chi nued.  swiooM-graiued,  smooth-leaved,  Ac.) 
Smooth)  n.  That  which  is  smooth;  the  smooth  part 
of  anything;  as.  in  the  rough  or  the  smooth.  —  In  the 
U.  States,  a  meadow;  a  grass-field.  —  Bartlett. 

— v.  a.  [A.  S.  smethian ,  to  soothe,  to  soften.]  To  make 
smooth  ;  to  make  plain  or  even  on  the  surface  ;  to  level ; 
to  flatten  ;  as,  to  smooth  linen  with  an  iron,  to  smooth  a 
board  with  a  plane.  —  Hence,  (1.)  To  free  from  impedi¬ 
ment  or  obstruction ;  as,  money  smooths  one’s  way 
through  life.  (2.)  To  make  flowing;  to  smooth  from 
harshness;  as,  to  smooth  poetic  numbers.  (3.)  To  cal  in; 
to  assuage  ;  to  mollify;  to  allay  ;  as,  to  smooth  a  rutiled 
temper.  (4.)  To  soften;  to  palliate;  to  lighten;  as,  to 
smooth  a  fault.  (5.)  To  ease ;  to  rectify ;  to  regulate  ;  us, 
to  smooth  a  difficulty. 

-v.  n.  To  play  the  flatterer ;  to  employ  blandishments; 
as,  “I  cannot . . .  smooth ,  deceive,  and  coy.” — Shales. 
ftBSioolli'es*,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  smooths. 
N39Boolk'iai^:-iro3i,  n.  Same  as  Flat-iron. 
ScsiooiSi  fl:i*£-B>Ba:ic,  n.  A  small,  fine  plane,  used 
for  smoothing  and  finishing  work. — GwiU. 
NsaiooUBi'ly,  a.  In  a  smooth  manner;  evenly;  not 
roughly  or  harshly;  with  even  flow  or  motion  ;  without 
obstruction  or  difficulty;  readily;  easily;  with  soft, 
bland,  insinuating  language. 

Nmooiflll'fiicss,  n.  State,  quality,  or  condition  of  being 
smooth  ;  evenness  of  surface;  freedom  from  ruggedness 
or  asperity ;  as,  smoothness  of  the  skin,  the  smoothness  of 
a  board,  &c. —  Softness  or  mildness  to  the  palate  ;  as,  the 
smoothness  of  a  liquor.  —  Fluency  of  words  ;  softness  or 
harmony  of  numbers;  blandness  of  address;  mildness 
or  gentleness  of  speech  ;  as,  the  smoothness  of  a  verse, 
the  smoothness  of  a  compliment,  smoothness  of  manner. 
SmooOi'  -  spoken,  Smooth'  -  tongued,  a. 
l'lausible;  insinuating;  flattering;  with  specious  words; 
as,  a  smooth-spoken  villain. 

Sniorzando,  Smorza'to,  (smord-zan'do,)  p.  a.  [It.] 
(Mus.)  Dying  away;  becoming  fainter  and  softer  by 
degrees,  as  sound. 

Smote,  imp.  of  smite,  q.  v. 

Siiaotiior,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  smoran ,  asmoran.']  To  suffo¬ 
cate  or  extinguish  life  by  closely  covering,  and  by  the 
exclusion  of  air;  to  destroy  the  life  of  by  suffocation  ; 
as,  to  smother  a  child  — To  choke  ;  to  deprive  of  air  by 
a  thick  covering,  as  of  smoke,  Ac. ;  as,  to  smother  a  fire. 
—  Hence,  to  suppress;  to  stifle;  to  repress  the  action 
of;  to  prevent  publicity ;  as,  to  smother  a  complaint  or 
remonstrance,  smothered  rage,  Ac. 

— v.  n.  To  bo  suffocated,  choked,  or  stifled.  —  To  bo  sup¬ 
pressed  or  concealed. —  To  smoulder,  as  a  fire. 

— n.  Smoke;  thick  dust. 

Smoiacli,  v.  a.  and  n.  Same  as  Smudge,  q.  v. 
SDiiontd'CB*,  v.  n.  To  buru  and  smoko  without  flame 
or  vent. 

— n.  Smothered  smoke. 

Sasionld'oring ness,  n.  The  state  of  smouldering. 
Smudge,  v.  a.  To  smear;  to  smutch  ;  to  soil. 

— n.  A  stain  ;  a  blot ;  a  smear. 

— In  the  U.  States,  a  slow  lire,  by  the  6moke  of  which  to 
drive  away  mosquitoes,  &c. 

Smug,  a.  [A.  S.  smicere ;  Ger.  schmucle.]  Nice; 
spruce;  dressed  with  affectation  of  stylishness,  but  with¬ 
out  elegance. — Affectedly  smart;  as,  a  smug  cleric. 

— v.  a.  To  adorn  ;  to  spruce. 

Sinug'glc,  ( smug'gl ,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  smugan,  smuan,  to 
creep ;  Du.  smokelen. ]  To  import  or  export  secretly  and 
in  defiance  of  law,  or  secretly  to  import  or  export,  as 
dutiable  goods,  without  paying  the  duties  imposed  by 
law. —  To  convey  or  introduce  clandestinely. 

— v.  n.  To  import  or  export  goods  without  paying  the 
customs. 

Smuggled,  a.  Imported  or  exported  clandestinely 
and  contrary  to  law;  as,  smuggled  goods. 

Smuggler,  n.  One  who  smuggles;  a  contrabandist. — 
A  vessel  employed  in  smuggling. 

Sniug’gjiiig',  n.  The  offence  of  clandestinely  import¬ 
ing  or  exporting  prohibited  goods,  or  other  goods  with¬ 
out  paying  the  customs. 

Sinug'ly,  adv.  Neatly;  sprucely,  (r.) 

Simig'ncss,  n.  Spruceuess;  neatness;  affected  ele¬ 
gance. 

Smut,  n.  [A.  S.  smitta  ;  Ger.  schmutz ,  fat,  dirt.]  A  spot 
made  with  soot,  coal,  or  other  dirty  substance.  —  Filthy 
language;  obscenity. 

(Agric.)  A  disease  in  grain.  See  Uredo,  and  Sup't. 
— v.  a.  To  blacken :  to  tarnish ;  to  stain  or  mark  with 
8m ut.  —  To  taint  with  mildew. 

— v.  n.  To  gather  smut;  to  be  converted  into  smut. 

Nub (i loll,  ( smuch ,)  v.a.  To  blacken  with  smoke. 

— n.  A  smut;  a  foul  spot.  (Low.) 

Smut'-mill,  v.  (Agric.)  A  machine  for  winnowing 
grain  from  smut. 

Sinut'tily,  adv.  Blackly;  smokily;  foully;  in  a 
smutty  manner. — YYith  obscene  language  ;  as,  to  speak 
smuttily. 

Smut't iness,  n.  State  of  being  smutty;  soil  from 
smoke,  soot,  coal,  or  smut.  —  Ribaldry  of  language; 
obscenity;  indecency  in  speech  or  writing. 

Smut'ty,  a.  Soiled  with  smut,  coal,  soot,  or  the  like  ; 
as,  a  smutty  face.  —  Tainted  with  mildew;  as,  smutty 
wheat. — Obscene  ;  not  modest  or  pure  ;  as,  n  smutty  joke. 
Smyrna.,  (smir'noh,)  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  now 
existing  in  Asia  Minor,  and  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
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and  important  of  all  the  towns  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
8.  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  and  capacious 
bay  on  the  N.YV.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  prov.  of 
Natolia,  210  m.  SS.YY'.  from  Constantinople;  Lat.  38° 
25'  30"  N.,  Lon.  27°  6' 45"  E.  The  whole  front  of  the 
city  is  lined  with  quays,  and  ships  of  large  tonnage  can 
come  up  into  the  heart  of  the  town.  The  trade  car¬ 
ried  on,  both  in  import  and  export,  is  immense.  The 
town  is  wretchedly  built,  and  consists  of  narrow,  dirty 
streets,  both  crooked  and  gloomy.  The  exports  consist 
of  cotton,  coffee,  mohair,  drugs,  galls,  resins,  and  all 
kinds  of  dried  fruits,  especially  figs.  The  district  round 
the  city,  extending  for  several  miles,  is  governed  by  a 
pasha.  S.,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  first  colonized 
by  the  Julians,  b.  c.  688.  It  was  one  of  the  seven 
churches  mentioned  in  Rev.  i.  Polycarp,  a  disciple  of  the 
apostle  John,  who  suffered  martyrdom  here  about  166, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  bishop.  A  massacre  of  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  Greek  inhabitants  by  the  Mohammedans 
took  place  June  15, 1821,  and  another  massacre  of  more 
than  1,000  Christians  occurred  Nov.  2,  1826,  and  follow¬ 
ing  days.  A  fire,  which  destroyed  12,000  houses,  took 
place  in  July,  1841 ;  and  an  earthquake  caused  much 
damage  in  1846.  A  great  fire  occurred  Aug.  27,  1860. 
The  first  stone  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  was  laid  Dec.  27, 1862.  Pop.  150,000.  The  Gulf  of  S. 
is  an  inlet  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  extending  45  m.  inland, 
and  having  22  in.  of  breadth  at  its  entrance.  It  con¬ 
tains  several  small  islands.  Its  waters  are  deep,  and  it 
affords  good  anchorage. 

Smyr'na,  in  Delaware,  a  post-village  of  Kent  co.,36m. 
S.  of  Wilmington  ;  pop.  in  I860,  2,153. 

Smyrna.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Decatur  co  ,  40 
m.  N.  of  Madison.  —  A  township  of  Jefferson  co. :  pop. 
abt.  1,500. —  A  village  of  Vanderburg  co.,  5  m.  N.E.  of 
Evansville. 

Smyrna,  in  Maine ,  a  post-township  of  Aroostook  co., 
110  m.  N.E.  of  Bangor  ;  pop.  abt.  250. 

Smyrna,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  of  Ionia  co.,25  m. 
N.  E.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

SBiiyrna,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Chenango  co.,  100  in.  YYr.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  abt.  2,700. 

Sssiy  D*nia,  ill  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Harrison  co.,  40  m. 

|  YV.S.YW  of  Steubenville. 

Smyrna,  in  Tennessee ,  a  post-village  of  Rutherford  co., 

|  20  in.  S.E.  of  Nashville. 

Sony  raiiot,  (smir'ni-ot,)  a.  (Gcog.)  Belonging,  or  per¬ 
taining,  to  Smyrna. 

— n.  (Geog  )  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Smyrna. 

Smy'ser’s  Depot,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of  York 
co.,  10  m.  S.  of  York. 

Nanay  til,  in  Virginia ,  a  S.S.YY.  co. ;  area ,  625  6q.  m. 
Rivers.  The  N.,  Middle,  and  S.  Forks  of  the  Ilolston 
River.  Surface ,  mountainous;  soil,  fertile  in  the  valleys 
and  along  the  rivers.  Min.  Salt  and  gypsum.  Cap. 
Marion.  Pop.  abt.  10,000. 

SBiiytli'field,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of  Somerset 
co.,  158  m.  S.YV.  of  Harrisburg. 

N 3i oc  1* 'wine,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Putnam  co.,  23  m.  S.W.  of  La  Salle ;  pop.  abt.  1.200. 

Snack,  n.  [0.  Eng.  snack,  to  snatch.]  A  slight,  hur¬ 
ried  repast;  an  improvised  luuclioou ;  as,  to  take  a 
snack.  (Local  Eng.) 

To  go  snacks,  to  take  a  fair  share  or  part;  as,  they 
went  snacks  in  the  transaction. 

NiaaiHe,  ( snafjl ,)  n.  [Du.  sneb,  snavel;  Ger.  schnabel,  a 
bill,  a  beak,  a  muzzle.]  A  bridle  consisting  of  a  slender 
bit-mouth  without  branches.  —  A  snaffle-bit. 

— v.  a.  To  bridle;  to  manage  with  a  snaffle  or  bridle,  as 
a  horse. 

Snaffle-bit,  n.  A  slender  bit,  with  a  joint  in  the 
middle. 

Snag',  n.  [Icel.  snagi ,  a  small  stake  or  peg.]  A  jag  or 
sharp  protuberance ;  a  short  branch,  or  a  sharp  or  rough 
branch ;  a  shoot;  a  knot.  —  A  tooth  ;  a  tooth  projecting 
beyond  the  rest;  —  applied  in  contempt. 

— The  trunk  of  a  large  tree  firmly  imbedded  in  the  bottom 
of  a  river  at  one  end,  and  rising  nearly  or  quito  to  the 
surface  at  the  other  end,  thus  presenting  a  dangerous 
obstruction  to  navigation;  —  they  are  common  in  the 
Mississippi  and  other  western  rivers  of  this  country. 
See  Sawyer. 

Snag-boat ,  a  vessel  fitted  with  an  apparatus  for  remov¬ 
ing  snags,  or  other  obstructions  to  navigation,  in  rivers. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  snagged.)  ( snugd .)  To  injure  or 
wreck  utterly  by  fouling  a  snag;  as,  to  snag  a  steam¬ 
boat.  (Amer.) 

Snagged,  a.  Full  of  snags,  or  sharp  protuberances; 
snaggy. 

Snag'gy,  a.  Full  of  snags;  shooting  into  sharp  points; 
abounding  with  knots;  as,  a  snaggy  tree,  or  branch 
of  a  tree. 

Snail,  n.  [A.  S.  snegel,  snsegel.)  (Zool.)  The  common 
name  of  gasteropodous  molluscs  comprising  the  numer¬ 
ous  family  IIelicid.e,  q.  v.,  feed  chiefly  on  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances,  although  they  are  very  indiscriminate  in  their 
appetite,  and  even  devour  the  dead  of  their  own  kind. 
The  mischief  which  they  do  to  garden-crops  is  too  well 
known ;  and  gardeners  lay  down  cabbage-leaves  and  the 
like  to  attract  them,  in  order  that  they  may  bo  de¬ 
stroyed —  any  greasy  substance  increasing  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  bait. — S.  delight  in  warm,  moist  weather; 
in  dry  weather,  their  chief  time  of  activity  is  during  the 
night,  and  they  hide  themselves  by  day;  but  after  rain, 
they  come  forth  at  any  hour  in  quest  of  food.  At  the 
approach  of  winter,  or  in  very  dry  weather,  they  close 
the  mouth  of  the  shell  with  a  membrane  (epiphragm), 
formed  by  the  drying  of  the  mucous  substance  which 
they  secrete,  and  become  inactive  and  torpid.  S.  retreat 
into  crevices  for  the  winter,  or  into  holes  which  they 
make  in  the  earth,  and  which  are  roofed  over  with  eai  th. 
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d(?cu\  leaves,  &o.,  agglutinated  by  secreted  mucus. — S. 
are  hermaphrodite ;  but  mutual  impregnation  takes 
place.  Y\  hen  they  are  about  to  copulate,  they  excite 
each  other  by  pricking,  or  even  piercing,  with  a  sharp 
calcareous  glass-like  style,  affixed  to  a  peculiar  muscu¬ 
lar  sac  which  serves  for  its  profusion,  and  which  is  pro- 1 
duced  by  recent  secretion,  not  being  found  in  them  on 
dissection,  except  at  tin*  season  of  reproduction.  The| 
Great  Vine  Snail,  or  Edible  Snail  ( Helix  pomatia)  (Fig 
2389),  a  European 
species,  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  the 
ancient  Romans 
one  of  their  table 

luxuries.  In  some _ _ _ _  „ 

countries,  as 

Switzerland  and  4. — 

parts  of  France,  Fig.  23*9.  —  edible  snail, 
they  still  form  a  {Helix  pomatia.) 

considerable  arti¬ 
cle  of  commerce.  They  are  fed  by  thousands  in  places 
called  worgatnires,  which  are  made  on  purpose  for 
them.  They  are  used,  boiled  in  milk,  for  diseases  of 
the  lungs,  and  are  sent  to  this  country  as  a  delicacy. 

(lint.)  See  Mkdicaqb. 

—A  drone;  a  slow-moving  person.  —  A  metallic  spiral, 
forming  part  of  the  striking  works  of  a  tiuie-piece. 

Kuail  dike,  a.  Resembling  a  snail. 

K.inil-paCNl,  ( sndVpdst ,)  a.  Moving  slow,  after  the 
m  inner  of  a  snail. 

S’B'ike,  n.  [A.  ft.  snaea,  a  snake,  from  snican ,  to  creep.] 

( Zoi'd.)  Same  as  S  rpent,  q.  v. 

— v.  a.  To  drag  or  draw,  as  a  snake  from  a  hole;  — with 
out.  (Amer.) 

(Xu nt.)  To  worm. 

^nuke'-hirtl,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Pi.otid/e. 

Snako'-fonce,  n.  In  the  U.  States,  a  common  log- 
fence  erected  in  a  zigzag  line. 

Smtke'dicad,  n.  (lint)  Chrlnna  glabra ,  the  only 
American  species  of  the  genus  Chclona,  order  Scrophula - 
riaerte.  It  is  a  plant  of  brooks  and  wet  places,  with 
flowers  shaped  much  like  the  head  of  a  snake,  the  mouth 
opened  and  tongue  extended.  Stem  mostly  simple.  2 
feet  high,  erect;  flowers  large, contracted  at  the  mouth, 
with  short,  gaping  lips;  filaments  hairy;  style  long, 
erect,  bending  downward. —  Wood. 

( Railroads .)  One  end  of  one  of  the  strap-rails  upon 
which  the  wheels  of  cars  run,  sometimes  used  in  the 
construction  of  railroads. 

Siiake'-moss,  n.  (B  >t.)  Club-moss.  See  Lycopodium. 

Siiake'*nu  n.  (Bot.)  See  Ophiocaryon. 

SaBJiko'-root.  n.  (B  it.)  See  Aristoi.ochia. 

Saakc'-H  eed,  a.  (Bat)  The  great  Bistort,  Polygonum 
bistorta.  The  root  is  twice  bent  on  itself;  hence  the  name. 

Saake'-wood,  n.  A  beautiful  fancy  wood  obtained 
from  Brasinmin  guianensis.  Owing  to  the  peculiar 
markings  upon  it,  it  is  sometimes  called  Letter-wood. 

Sii  iik'isli,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  snake;  snaky. 

Nua  Ity ,  a  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  snake  ;  ser¬ 
pentine.— Having,  or  abounding  in,  snakes  ;  as,  a  snaky 
swamp. — Covered  or  adorned  with  serpents;  as,  a 
snaky  wand.  —  Sly  ;  cunning ;  insinuating ;  deceitful ; 
as,  snaky  wiles. 

Snap,  v.a.  (imp.  and  ^.snapped,)  (snapt.)  [Ger.sc/map- 
pen :  Du.  snappen.]  To  break  at  once  or  suddenly,  as 
with  the  teeth  ;  to  break  short,  as  any  brittle  substance ; 
as,  to  snap  a  pipe  stump.  —  To  strike  with  a  sharp 
sound;  as,  to  snap  one’s  fingers  together. — To  catch  at; 
to  bite  or  seize  suddenly,  as  with  the  teeth ;  as,  the  dog 
snapp'd  at  a  bone. — To  break  upon  suddenly,  with 
sharp,  angry  words ;  as,  you  need  not  snap  at  me.  —  To 
crack :  as,  to  snap  a  whip. 

To  snap  off,  to  break  suddenly  ;  to  bite  off  suddenly.— 
To  snap  one  up ,  to  snap  one  up  short ,  to  interrupt  with 
sharp,  acrimonious  words;  to  cut  one  short  in  one’s 
speech  ;  as,  his  wife  snapped  him  up  short. 

— n.  To  break  short ;  to  part  into  two  pieces  suddenly ; 
as.  a  needle  snaps.  —  To  attempt  to  seize  suddenly  ;  to 
make  an  attempt  to  bite;  as,  a  terrier  snaps  at  one’s  legs, 
a  fish  snaps  at  the  bait,  an  oflice-seeker  snaps  at  a  place. 

_ To  utter  acrimonious  language  ;  as,  she  snaps  at  him 

whenever  she  has  the  chance. 

-u.  An  attempt  to  seize  or  bite;  a  quick,  eager  bite  ;  as, 
th**  alligator  took  his  leg  off  at  a  snap  —  A  crack  of  a 
whip,  or  a  like  sound.  —  A  sudden  breaking  or  sunder¬ 
ing  of  any  substance.  —  A  greedy  fellow  ;  as,  a  cunning 
snap.  —  A  small  catch  or  fastening;  as,  the  snap  of  a 
bracelet. 

^jtl.  A  crisp  kind  of  gingerbread  nut.  —  In  the  U.  States, 
a  sudden  and  severe  interval ;  as,  a  snap  of  cold  weather; 
— equivalent  to  the  English  word  spell;  as,  a  spell  of  frost. 

Snap'-Blraji'Oii*  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Antirrhinum. 

_ A  Christinas  pastime,  in  which  raisins  or  sweetmeats 

are  snatched  from  a  bowl  of  flaming  brandy,  and  then 
eaten;  —  hence,  the  article  eaten  at  snap  dragon. 

Nnap'dock,  n.  A  lock  closing  with  a  snap. 

n-  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  snaps. 

Siaiap'piiitf-ttirUe,  n.  (Zool.)  The  common  name 
of  the  Chelydroidse ,  a  family  of  reptiles,  comprising 
turtles  which  have  the  body  high  in  front,  low  behind, 
head  large,  neck  large  and  long,  both  jaws  strongly 
hooked,  the  tail  long  and  powerful,  and  the  sternum 
email.  They  are  aquatic,  hut  are  very  frequently  found 
upon  the  land  near  the  water.  They  are  exceedingly 
powerful  and  voracious,  devouring  smaller  reptiles, 
fishes,  young  ducks, and  other  animals.  YY  hen  molested, 
they  take  the  defensive,  raise  themselves  upon  their 
legs  and  tail,  open  wide  the  month,  and  forcibly  throw¬ 
ing  the  body  forward,  snap  the  jaws  upon  the  assailant 
with  fearful  power.  They  are  fully  a  match  for  any¬ 
thing  which  they  are  likely  to  meet  with  except  man. 
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The  eggs  are  numerous  and  spherical.  Three  genera 
are  known,  each  with  a  single  species,  and  two  of  these 
are  American,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  Chelydra 
serpentina,  Fig.  2242. 

Snap  pish,  Sbd;»j>  py,  a.  Apt  to  snap;  eager  to  seize 
or  bite  ;  a.s,  a  snappish  dog.  —  Sharp  in  reply  ;  peevish  ; 
apt  to  speak  acrimoniously  or  tartly ;  as,  a  snappish  old 
bachelor. 

Siiup'piKlily,  adv.  Peevishly;  sharply;  acrimoni¬ 
ously  ;  tartly. 

Siiup'pislincKS,  n.  Quality  of  being  snappish  ;  peev¬ 
ishness;  tart  ness. 

Snare,  ( snuir ,)  n.  [Du.  snaar ,  a  string.]  A  string  or 
cord;  a  noose; — particularly,  a  string  or  line  with  a 
noose  for  catching  animals, especially  birds,  by  the  leg; 
a  trap;  a  wile;  —  hence,  by  analogy,  that  by  which  one 
is  inveigled  or  entangled  and  brought  into  trouble  ;  as, 
woman  is  the  greatest  snare  tnan  has  to  fear.  —  The  gut 
drawn  across  the  lower  head  of  a  drum. 

Snare-drum.  (Mas.)  The  smaller.,  common  military 
drum,  in  distinction  from  the  bass-dram. 

— v.a.  [Svved.  snuerja.]  To  insnaro;  to  catch  with  n 
snare;  to  inveigle;  to  entangle;  to  lure  or  bring  into 
miloreseen  and  sudden  difficulty,  evil,  or  danger. 

Snar'er,  n.  One  who  sets  or  lays  snares,  or  entangles. 

SaiarS.  v.  n.  [Ger.  schnarren ,  to  grumble.]  To  utter 
a  sound  like  that  of  an  angry  dog;  to  growl,  as  a 
surly  dog;  as,  a  snarling  wolf.  —  To  speak  peevishly  or 
roughly;  to  talk  in  rude,  sharp,  murmuring  terms. 

“  Kissing  to-day,  to  morrow  snarling.”— Prior. 

— To  form,  as  hollow  vases  out  of  sheet-metal,  by  the  re¬ 
percussion  of  a  snarling-iron  when  struck  by  a  mallet. 

— v.a.  [From  sn  are  J  To  involve;  to  entangle;  to  com¬ 
plicate;  as,  to  snarl  a  skein  of  thread. 

— n.  A  peevish  contention  or  altercation.  (Prov.  Eng., 
colloq  U.  S.) 

Saiarl'er,  n.  One  who  snarls;  a  surly,  growling  ani¬ 
mal;  a  captious,  snappish,  quarrelsome  lellow.  —  One 
who  uses  a  snarling-iron. 

Simrlnaa^-a  roai,  (- i-urn ,)  n.  A  long  beaked  tool  used 
in  the  process  of  snarling.  • 

Sliatdl,v.a.  [Intensitive  of  catch;  A.  S.  ^/a?ccan.]  To 
seize  hastily,  abruptly,  or  without  permission  or  cere¬ 
mony;  as,  to  snatch  a  kiss.  —  To  seize  and  transport 
away. 

“  O  nature !  .  .  .  snatch  me  to  heaven.” — Thomson. 

— v.  n.  To  catch  at;  to  attempt  to  seize  suddenly;  as,  he 
snatches  the  first  thing  to  his  hand. 

— n.  A  sudden  catch  or  seizing. — A  catching  at,  or  attempt 
to  seize  suddenly.  —  A  short  spell  or  fit  of  vigorous 
action  ;  .a  broken  or  interrupted  action.  —  A  short  fit  or 
turn  ;  as,  a  snatch  at  reading. — A  small  portion  or  frag¬ 
ment  ;  a  hasty  repast;  a  snack.  See  Snack.  —  A  quip  ; 
a  quibble;  a  shuffling  or  evasive  answer. 

SaBiiit*ui'-E>IlocBfc,  n.  (Xaut.)  A  kind  of  block  used  in 
ships,  having  an  opening  on  one  side  to  receive  the  bight 
of  a  rope.  —  Mar.  Diet. 

SiBateSB'er,  n.  One  who  snatches  or  takes  away  sud¬ 
denly;  as,  a  body-$na£c7/rr. 

SfiaalBi,  Saicaci,  &iBCkCtfii,  n.  [A.  S.  sneed .]  The 
handle  of  a  scythe. 

Sneak,  ( sneelc ,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  smean.]  To  creep,  slip,  or 
steal  away  privately;  to  withdraw  meanly,  as  if  afraid 
or  ashamed  to  be  seen  ;  as,  the  would-be  thief  sneaked 
off,  he  sneaked  away  from  the  company.  —  To  act  or  be¬ 
have  with  meanness  or  despicable  servility;  to  couch; 
to  truckle;  to  lick-spittle;  to  play  the  toady;  as,  a 
sneaking  fellow. 

— n.  A  mean,  despicable,  shuffling,  sneaking  fellow;  ashirk. 

SiBcak'iBBess,  n.  Same  as  Sneakingness,  q.  v. 

Sueak'iBBg.  p.  a.  Characterized  by  absence  of  open¬ 
ness,  manly  pluck,  or  courage;  mean;  servile;  das¬ 
tardly;  despicable;  contemptibly  cowardly  ;  as,  a  sneak¬ 
ing  sycophant,  a  sneaking  tattler.  —  Covetous;  nig¬ 
gardly:  close-fisted;  meanly  parsimonious. 

Sneak  ingBy.  adv.  In  a  sneaking,  underhand  man¬ 
ner;  meanly  ;  without  openness  or  courage. 

Sneak./iiajfBBess,SiBeak'iiBC.ss,  n.  Quality  of  being 
sneaking ;  meanness ;  absence  of  manly  spirit  or  courage ; 
niggardliness. 

Siieeds'vaBBe,  in  Tennessee ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Han¬ 
cock  co.,  275  m.  N.E.  of  Nashville. 

SaiooBi,  or  Sail  Is,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  prov.  of 
Friesland,  13  m.  S.S.W.  of  Leeuwardcn;  pop.  8,000. 

Sneer,  v.  n.  [Allied  to  snore, and  perhaps  to  Lat.  wares, 
the  nostrils.]  To  manifest  contempt  or  scorn  by  turning 
up  the  nose,  or  by  a  supercilious  cast  of  countenance  ; 
ns,  a  sneering  look.  — To  insinuate  contempt  or  disdain 
by  covert  expression  ;  to  scoff;  to  gibe;  to  jeer;  as,  a 
sneering  manner,  a  sneeHng  remark.  —  To  exhibit  awk¬ 
ward  mirth;  to  snigger. 

— v.  a.  To  utter  with  grimace  or  ludicrous  contortions 
of  the  face.  —  To  express  contempt  of,  as  by  turning  up 
the  nose  at;  to  deride;  to  flout;  to  jeer  at;  as,  ho  was 
sneered  at  as  a  fool. 

— n.  A  look  of  contempt,  or  a  turning  up  of  the  nose  to 
manifest  contempt  or  derisive  scorn  ;  a  look  of  disdain 
or  contemptuous  ridicule;  as,  a  solemn  sneer.  (Byron.) 
—  An  expression  of  ludicrous  scorn. 

“Neither  wisdom  nor  majesty  could  secure  them  from  a  sneer.” 

Watts. 

SBBeer'er,  n.  One  who  sneers  ;  a  derider;  a  scoffer. 

SiBeor'iiB^Iy,  adv.  In  a  sneering  manner;  with  a 
look  of  contempt  or  scorn 

Sneeze,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  niesan ,  from  naese ,  the  nose.]  To 
emit  or  expel  air,  chiefly  through  the  nose,  audibly  and 
violently,  by  a  kind  of  involuntary  spasmodic  force, 
occasioned  by  irritation  of  the  inner  nasal  membrane. 

Not  to  be  sneezed  at ,  not  to  be  treated  lightly  or  with 
indifference;  not  to  he  despised  or  rejected;  as,  a  prof¬ 
fer  not  to  be  sneezed  at.  (Colloq.) 
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Snooze,  n.  A  sudden  and  violent  ejection  or  expulsion 
of  air,  chiefly  through  the  nose,  with  an  audible  sound. 

SiBeoze'-weed,  SiBeeze'-woB't,  n.  (Bot.)  De# 
Helenium. 

Nneoz'inj-,  n.  (Physiol.)  The  act  of  sneezing.  It  is 
preceded  by  a  deep  inspiration  that  fills  the  lungs;  the 
air-passages  are  then  closed  at  the  fauces,  a  sudden  and 
violent  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  expiration  takes 
place,  and  the  passages  by  the  mouth  and  the  nasal 
canal  are  suddenly  opened  simultaneously,  or  the  nasal 
canal  alone.  It  is  always  occasioned  by  some  irritation 
affecting  the  inner  membrane  of  the  nose,  or,  at  h  ast, 
it  is  always  felt  there,  though  it  may  exist  in  some 
other  part,  and  may  he  produced  by  very  different 
causes.  The  irritation  must  possess  a  certain  degree 
of  acuteness ;  for  every  one  must  have  felt  that  when 
this  is  lmt  the  case,  the  disposition  to  sneeze  suddenly 
passes  off,  though  the  act  had  been  desired,  and  had 
seemed  on  the  point  of  being  accomplished.  In  several 
respects  it  resembles  coughing.  Various  superstitious 
notions  and  customs  have  been  associated  with  the  act 
ot  sneezing.  The  custom  of  blessing  people  when  they 
sneeze  is  mentioned  by  various  ancient  authors,  and 
is  so  ancient  that  Aristotle  professes  ignorance  of  the 
origin  of  it.  Among  the  Greeks,  it  was  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  a  good  omen.  Sneezing  has  been  known  to 
cause  death  ;  and  it  is  reported  that  in  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great  an  epidemic  distemper  prevailed  in 
Italy,  which  carried  off  by  sneezing  all  who  were  seized 
by  it.  It  is,  however,  rarely  dangerous,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  regarded  as  a  favorable  symptom. 

Snoll,  n.  A  short  line  of  gut,  horse-hair,  &c which 
connects  a  fish-hook  to  a  longer  line. 

SiboI  Ibbb^,  in  California,  a  pos t- village,  cap.  of  Merced 
co.,  35  m.  S.  of  Sonora  ;  pop.  abt.  200. 

SBBot,  n.  Among  hunters,  the  fat  of  a  deer. 

SflBin.tiii.  (sne/a-tin.)  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  on 
the  Pruth,  24  m.  S.W.  of  Kolomea;  pop.  7,500. 

SnaB>,  v.  a.  Same  ns  Snub,  q.  v. 

SsBi'kai*,  or  Sniabar,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  La  Fayette  co.,  20  m.  S  S.W.  of  Lexington ; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  1,416. 

ftiBii'k,  n.  See  Sneer. 

SnBick'er,  v.  n.  and  a.  Same  as  Snigger,  q.  v. 

SnicBt'eB’NV il Bo,  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village  of  Loudon 
co.,  165  m.  N.YV.  of  Richmond. 

Sni'der  Rifle,  ti.  (Arm.)  The  breech-loading  rifle 
that  was  substituted  iu  1866  in  the  British  army  for 
the  muzzle-loading  Enfield  rifle,  and  so  called  from  the 
name  of  its  American  inventor,  Mr.  Jacob  Snider,  who 
died  in  1866.  The  S.  F.  appears  to  be  a  simple  and 
safe  weapon,  little  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  also 
a  cheap  weapon,  the  cost  of  converting  an  Enfield  into 
a  Snider  rifle  being  under  $4  for  each  rifle.  The  method 
of  conversion  is  as  follows:  About  two  inches  of  the 
Enfield  barrel  are  cut  away  at  the  breech,  and  a  solid 
breech-stopper,  A  (Fig.  2390),  working  sideways  on  a 
hinge,  is  placed  in  the  opening  thus  made.  Through 
this  stopper  passes  a  piston,  one  end  of  which,  B,  when 
the  breech  is  dosed,  receives  the  blow  from  the  ham¬ 
mer,  while  the  other  communicates  it  to  the  centre  of  the 


Fig.  2390.  —  snider-converted  enfield  rifle. 

(1.  Opeu ;  2,  closed.) 

cartridge,  thus  firing  the  latter.  There  is  an  arrange¬ 
ment  for  withdrawing  the  old  cartridge-case  after  each 
discharge,  by  means  of  sliding  back  the  stopper  on  the 
baron  which  it  hinges,  when  a  mere  tilting  action  of 
the  hand  throws  out  the  old  case,  and  the  new  one  can 
be  inserted,  which  is  ignited  by  a  blow  on  the  centre, 
as  the  cartridge  of  the  Prussian  needle-gun.  With  this 
cartridge,  there  is  no  escape  of  gas,  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  arm  is  about  33  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of 
the  muzzle-loading  Enfield  with  its  ordinary  service 
cartridge.  As  many  as  15  rounds  have  been  fired  from 
it  in  a  minute,  showing  a  rapidity  of  fire  more  than  fivo 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  unconverted  arm.  It  is 
remarkably  free  from  fouling,  and  little  liable  to 
deterioration  by  bad  weather.  It  is  much  simpler  in 
construction,  and  lighter  than  the  needle-gun,  weigh¬ 
ing  only  9  lbs.  oz.,  while  the  latter  weighs  10  lbs.  11 
oz.  The  needle-gun  also  cannot  be  fired  so  rapidly. 

S11  i'ller’js,  in  Kentucky ,  a  village  of  YVashingtou  co., 
25  m.  E.S.E.  of  Independence. 

SBBitf;  v.  7i.  [Du.  snuiven ;  Ger.  schniiffdn.  See  Snuff.] 
To  draw  air  audibly  up  the  nose  ;  to  snuff. 

—v.  a.  To  draw  in  with  the  breath  through  the  nose;  as, 
to  sniff  the  sea-breeze.  —  To  perceive  as  if  by  smelling; 
to  snuff;  to  scent;  as,  to  sniff  an  intrigue. 

— n.  That  which  is  taken  by  sniffing;  as,  a  sniff  of  per¬ 
fume;  also,  perception  by  sniffing;  as,  a  sniff  of  danger. 
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snsrnc, ».  n.  Same  as  Snuffle,  q.  v.  . 

$n  i ft,  v.  n.  [  From  sniff".]  To  sniff;  to  snuff;  to  smell ; 
as,  a  dog  sniffing  another  dog. 

Saiifi  a  a;j;-val  ve,  n.  (Much.)  A  small  valve  open¬ 
ing  from  the  cylinder  or  condenser  of  a  steam-engine 
into  the  atmosphere,  to  allow  the  escape  of  air  during 
the  downward  stroke  of  the  piston;  — so  termed  from 
the  suifting  sound  made  by  its  action. 

8nig,  Snijsy,  n.  [Allied  to  snake. J  ( Zool .)  A  kiud 
of  eel.  See  ANGUILLA. 

Siaig  gcr,  Snivk  er,  v.  a.  To  laugh  in  a  half-sup¬ 
pressed  manner  ;  to  laugh  in  a  silly,  semi-idiotic  manner. 

— •/.  A  half-suppressed,  broken  laugh ;  a  vacant,  silly 
laugh. 

v.  a.  To  angle  for  eels  by  thrusting  the  bait 
into  their  holes — To  snigger. 

ttuip.  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  snipped)  ( snipt .)  [Du.  snip- 
pen,  to  cut  in  small  pieces:  Ger.  schnippeln ,  to  cut  in 
bits.]  To  nip;  tocutinto  small  pieces;  toclip;  to  cut 
.>ff  the  nip  or  neb,  or  to  cut  off  at  once  with  shears  or 
scissors;  as,  to  S7iip  dead  leaves  from  a  plant.  —  To  pil¬ 
fer;  to  take  bit  by  bit. 

— n.  A  single  cut  with  shears  or  scissors;  a  clip;  as,  to 
make  a  snip  in  cloth. — A  bit  cut  off ;  a  small  shred  ;  as, 
a  <«••/;  of  plaster. —  A  share  or  snack  ;  an  equal  portion. 
(Vulgar.)  —  A  caut  term  for  a  tailor;  as,  he  stole  the 
snip's  shears. 

8siij>e,  n.  [A.  S.  suite.]  (Zool.)  The  common  name  of 
the  birds  composing  the  family  Scolopacidse.  There  are 
many  genuses,  of  which  the  genus  Gallinago  may  be 
taken  as  the  type.  The  Common  Snipe  of  Europe  (G. 
media),  is  about  17  inches  in  entire  length,  the  bill 
almost  3  inch¬ 
es.  The  gen¬ 
eral  color  of 
the  upper  parts 
is  a  blackish- 
brown,  finely 
mixed  with 
pale-brown  and 
a  rich  buff- 
color;  three 
pale-brown 
streaks  along 
the  head ;  the 
neck  and  breast 
pale-rust  color 
mottled  with 
black ;  the  belly 
white.  The  tail 
consists  of  14 
feathers.  The 
S '.,  when  flush¬ 
ed,  changes  its 
course  several 
times  in  a  zig¬ 
zag  manner  in 
the  air,  and  then  darts  off  very  swiftly,  so  that  young 
sportsmen  find  it  a  very  difficult  bird  to  shoot.  The  S. 
makes  a  very  inartificial  nest  of  a  little  dry  herbage,  in 
a  depression  of  the  ground,  or  sometimes  in  a  tuft  of 
grass  or  rushes.  The  eggs  are  four  in  number,  pale- 
yellowish  or  greenish-white,  the  largerend  spotted  with 
brown.  This  species  of  S.  is  plentiful  in  al^the  moory 
and  marshy  places  throughout  Europe,  also  in  some 
parts  of  Asia,  and  it  is  found  in  the  north  of  Africa. 
The  S.  is  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  becomes  very 
familiar,  but  is  difficult  to  keep,  from  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  worms  and  other  such  food  which  it  re¬ 
quires. —  The  Common  American  S.  (G.  Wilsonii)  is 
about  equal  in  size  to  the  Common  S.  of  Europe,  and 
much  resembles  it  also  in  plumage.  The  tail  has  16 
feathers.  This  species  is  abundant  in  summer  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  in  Canada,  in  the  more 
southern  States  in  winter.  It  is  in  much  request  for  the 
table,  and  is  often  caught  in  snares. —  The  S.  is  a  very 
fat  bird,  but  it3  fat  does  not  cloy,  and  very  rarely  dis¬ 
agrees  even  with  the  weakest  stomachs.  It  is  much  es¬ 
teemed  as  a  delicious  and  well-flavored  dish. 

Sn i  1 1.  n.  An  American  localism  for  a  bolt  which 

fastens  the  body  of  a  cart  to  the  axle. 

ftilipe'-fittll,  n  ( Zoril .)  See  Centriscus. 

Snip  per.  n.  One  who  snips  or  clips. 

$iiip  per-SBBap'per,  n.  Same  as  Whipper-snapper, 

q.  »>. 

Snip'  •snap,  n.  [A  reduplication  of  snap.]  A  tart  dia¬ 
logue  with  quick  rejoinders ;  as,“  snip-snap  short.”  Pope. 

— n.  Quick  ;  short ;  smart.. 

Snivel,*.  [A.  S.  snafel;  dimin.  of  swi/T-]  Snot;  mu¬ 
cus  running  from  the  nose. 

— v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  snivellf.d,)  (snlv'ld.)  To  run  at  the 
nose  ;  to  discharge  mucus  through  the  nostrils. —  To  cry 
or  whine  as  children;  as,  a  snivelling  utterance. 

Slliv'eiler.  n.  One  who  cries  with  snivelling. —  One 
who  manifests  maudlin  weakness  by  weeping;  a  driv¬ 
eller. 

Sni v'eUing?,  n.  A  crying,  as  of  children,  with  snif¬ 
fling  or  whining. 

&aol>,  n.  [Prov.  Eng  snob ,  snot.l  A  vulgar  person  who 
affects  a  sort  of  spurious  gentility,  and  apes  the  man¬ 
ners.  dress,  and  habits  of  well-bred  people; — also,  a 
toady;  a  vulgar  hanger-on  or  lick-spittle ;  a  low,  pre¬ 
tentious  puppy  who  tries  to  pass  himself  off  as  a  gentle¬ 
man  ;  the  counterpart  of  Nob,  q.  v. ;  as,  that  fellow  is 
what  he  is  —  a  pitiful,  unmitigated  mob.  —  In  the  great 
English  universities,  the  students’  term  for  a  towns¬ 
man,  as  opposed  to  a  gownsman  or  collegian.  —  A  jour¬ 
neyman  shoemaker —A  mechanic  who  works  for  lower 
wages  during  a  strike,  as  distinguished  from  a  Nob,  q  v. 

Snobbery,*.  Quality  of  being  snobbish,  or  of  mak¬ 
ing  vulgar  preteusious  to  gentility. 


Snob'bisti,  a.  Belonging  to,  resembling,  or  character¬ 
istic  of,  a  snob  ;  as,  snobbish  vulgarity. 

Snob  bisilly,  a.  In  a  snobbish  manner;  with  vulgar 
pretentiousness. 

Snob  bisliiiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  snobbish  ;  char¬ 
acter,  habits,  or  manners  of  a  snob. 

Siiob'bism,  n.  Characteristic  qualities  of  a  snob; 
parveuuism;  spurious  or  pretentious  gentility;  snob¬ 
bishness;  shoddyism. 

Snob'ocracy,  n.  Snobs  taken  as  a  collective  body ; 
codfish  aristocracy. 

Snolio'misli,  in  Washington  Territory ,  a  N.W.  co., 
bordering  on  Admiralty  Inlet;  area ,  1,400  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Skikomish,  Snohomish,  and  Steilaquamish.  The  Cas¬ 
cade  Range  traverses  the  E.  border.  Cap.  Mukilteo. 
Pop.  1,000. 

Saiood,  n.  A  Scotticism  for  the  fillet  which  biuds  the 
hair  of  a  young  unmarried  woman. — A  suell. 

— 1>.  a.  To  bind  up  the  hair,  as  with  a  snood. 

Snood  tkd,  a.  Wearing  a  snood  ;  as,  snooded  locks. 

Snook,  n.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Gar-fish.  q.  u. 

Snooze,  n.  [Scot,  snooze ,  to  sleep.J  A  nap;  a  short 
sleep;  a  siesta  ;  as,  I  must  take  a  snooze.  (Colloq.) 

— v.  n.  To  doze ;  to  nap  ;  to  drowse  ;  to  sleep  ;  as,  he 

snoozes  away  the  afternoon.  (Colloq.) 

Siioquarmie  River,  in  Washington  Territory,  rises 
in  King  co.,  and  flowing  N.  enters  Puget  Sound  iu  Sno¬ 
homish  co. 

Snore,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  snara,  snoring;  Du.  snorhen  ;  Ger. 
sch7iarche.il ;  I  cel.  siibrla.  ]  To  breathe  through  the  nose 
with  a  rough,  hoarse  noise,  as  in  sleep. 

— n.  Respiring  with  a  rough,  harsh  noise  iu  sleep. 

Snor'er,  n.  One  who  snores. 

Snort,  v.  a.  [Another  form  of  snore.]  To  expel  the  air 
with  violence  through  the  nostrils,  so  as  to  make  a  loud 
sharp  noise. —  To  make  a  guffaw  ;  to  give  a  horse  laugh. 
(Colloq.) 

Snort  er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  snorts. 

Snort  i  n<>-,  n.  Act  of  forcing  the  air  through  the  nose 
with  noisy  violence. 

Snot,  n.  [A.  S.  snote  ;  Du.  and  Dan.  wtf.]  Mucus  secreted 
iu,  or  discharged  from,  the  nose  ;  snivel. 

— v.  a.  To  blow  or  clear  from  snivel,  as  the  nose.  (Vulgar.) 

Snot- ray:,  n-  A  vulgarism  fora  pocket-handkerchief. 

Snot  ter,  n.  (Naut.)  A  rope  going  over  a  ya.d-ar:n, 
used  to  bend  a  tripping-line  to,  iu  sending  down  top¬ 
gallant  and  royal  yards,  in  vessels  of  w7ar. —  Dana. 

Snot  taly,  adv.  In  a  snotty  manner. 

Snot  'tiness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  snotty  ;  hence, 
meanness. 

Snot'ty,  a.  Foul  with  snot;  —  hence,  mean:  filthy. 

Snout,  it.  [Du.  snuit;  L.  Sax.  and  Sw.  snut;  W.  ysnid , 
a  suout.J  The  nose  or  muzzle;  the  long,  projecting  nose 
of  certain  beasts;  as,  a  hog's  snout.  — The  nose  of  man  ; 
— used  by  way  of  contempt.  —  The  nozzle  or  end  of  a 
hollow  pipe  or  tube. 

— v.  a.  To  furnish  with  a  nozzle  or  point. 

Snow,  n.  [A.  S.  snaw.]  (Meteorol.)  S.  is  water  solid¬ 
ified  in  stellate  crystals,  variously  modified,  and  floating 
in  the  atmosphere.  These  crystals  arise  from  the  con¬ 
gelation  of  the  minute  vesicles  which  constitute  the 
clouds,  when  the  temperature  of  the  latter  is  below  zero. 
They  are  more  regular  when  formed  in  a  calm  atmos¬ 
phere.  Their  form  may  be  investigated  by  collecting 
them  on  a  black  surface,  and  viewing  them  through  a 
strong  lens.  The  regularity,  and  at  the  same  time  vari¬ 
ety,  of  their  forms  are  truly  beautiful.  Fig.  2392  shows 
some  of  the  forms  as  seen  through  a  microscope.  These 
crystals  are  united  together 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  re¬ 
flect  light  to  the  eye  in  great 
abundance  from  all,  thus 
producing  a  sensation  of 
whiteness.  The  presence  of 
air  in  S.  renders  it  opaque, 
otherwise  it  would  be  trans¬ 
parent.  like  ice  and  other 
crystallized  bodies.  Regular 
crystals  of  S.  are  only  found 
where  the  air  is  still  and  the 
temperature  very  cold;  they 
do  not,  therefore,  often  occur 
in  temperate  regions.  In 
the  Polar  regions,  S.  has 
been  seen  of  red,  orange, 
and  salmon  color.  This  phe¬ 
nomenon  occurs  both  in  the 
fixed  and  floating  ice,  and 
seems  to  result  in  some  cases 
from  vegetable,  and  in  others 
from  animal  matter  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  water,  and 
deposited  upon  the  sur¬ 
rounding  ice.  In  some  cases 
snow  storms  have  been 
known  to  present  a  lumi¬ 
nous  appearance,  covering 
every  object  with  a  sheet  of 
•  fire.  In  general,  the  elec¬ 
tricity  of  S.  is  positive,  and 
by  chemical  analysis  it  has 
been  found  that  snow-w’ater 
contains  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  oxygen  than  rain  or 
river-water  —  a  fact  which 
accounts  for  its  superior  ac¬ 
tivity  in  causing  iron  to  rust, 

Ac.  In  the  economy  of  nature,  S.  answers  many  valua¬ 
ble  purposes.  By  its  gradual  melting  in  high  regions, 
it  serves  to  supply  streams  of  running  water,  which  a 
sudden  increase  iu  the  form  of  rain  would  convert  into 
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Fig.  2391. — Wilson’s  snipe, 
(From  Tenney's  Zoiilogy.) 


Fig.  2392. 


destructive  torrents  or  standing  pools.  In  many  coun¬ 
tries,  S.  tempers  the  burning  heat  of  summer  by  cool¬ 
ing  the  winds  which  pass  over  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  colder  climates,  S.  serves  as  a  defence  against  the 
severity  of  winter,  where  it  protects  plants  against  the 
frost,  and  serves  as  a  shelter  to  animals,  which  bury 
themselves  in  it.  The  elevation  at  which  mountains 
are  covered  with  perpetual  S.  is  called  the  snow-line,  or 
plane  of  perpetual  &  The  &-line  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Himalayan  Mountains  is  about  17,000  feet:  on 
Chimborazo,  15,802  feet.  The  altitude  of  perpetual  S. 
under  the  equator  was  fixed  by  Humboldt  at  15,748  feet : 
towards  the  poles  it  is  considerably  lower.  The  N-line 
of  the  Alps,  under  46°  north  latitude,  is  only  8,860  feet, 
and  that  of  the  Pyrenees  about  8,850  feet.  A  t  the  North 
Cape,  iu  Lat.  71°,  it  is  only  2,240  feet.  The  position 
of  the  snow-line  in  all  mountains,  however,  depends  so 
much  on  variable  causes,  such  as  the  form  of  the  sum¬ 
mits,  the  comparative  altitude,  and  other  physical  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  surrounding  country,  the  particular  expos¬ 
ure  of  the  mountains,  Ac.,  that  no  general  rule  can  he 
laid  down  for  determining  the  altitude  of  perpetual  snow. 

(Note.  Snoto  is  frequently  employed  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  compound  terms,  most  of  which  are  self-explain¬ 
ing;  as,  swow-bound,  snow-capped,  snoic-flake,  siiow- 
water,  snow-wreath,  Ac.) 

Snow,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  sniwan.]  To  fall  in  snow:  —  used 
chiefly  in  the  impersonal  sense ;  as.  it  snows  to-day. 

— v.  a.  To  scatter  like  snow;  as,  “Till  age  snow  white 
hairs  on  thee.”  —  Donne. 

Snow'-ball.  n.  A  round  mass  of  snow  pressed  or 
rolled  together. 

— v.  a.  To  pelt  with  snow-balls. 

— v.  n.  To  hurl  or  fling  snow-balls. 

Snow  -hall,  Snow '-ball-tree,  n.  (Bot.)  See 
Viburnum. 

Snow'-berry,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Symphoricakpus. 

Snow-bird.  ii.  (Zool.)  The  common  name  of  the 
genus  of  birds  Funco ,  from  Fringilhdte ,  distinguisbe  1 
l»y  their  bill  small  and  conical,  the  wings  reaching  the 
basal  fourth  of  the  exposed  portion  of  the  tail,  and  the 
tail  slightly  emarginate.  The  common  S.-B .,  or  Black 
Snow-bird,  Funco  hyemalis ,  of  the  U.  States  east  of  the 
Missouri,  is  6%  inches  long;  grayish  or  dark  ashy-black, 
deepest  before:  the  middle  of  the  breast  and  belly,  the 
under  tail-coverts,  and  the  first  and  second  external 
tail-feathers  white,  and  the  third  tail-feather  white 
margined  with  black.  These  birds  appear  in  flock*  in 
winter,  and  are  very  tame.  They  are  fond  of  grass- 
seeds  and  berries ;  the  flesh  is  delicate  and  juicy,  and  is 
often  sold  in  the  New  Orleans  market. 

SBiow  '-bliBiclBiess,  n.  A  kind  of  ophthalmia,  caused 
by  the  reflection  ot  light  from  the  snow,  which  gives  a 
partial  blindness  to  the  sight. 

SBBOw'-bB’otli,  n.  Snow  and  water  mixed;  —  hence, 
very  cold  liquor. 

SBiow'-biiBitiBig:,  n.  (Zool.)  A  bird  of  the  genus 
JVectrophanes  (p.  nivul is)t common  in  summer  in  Arctic 
America,  and  in  winter  in  the  U.  States.  It  is  di.-tin- 
guished  from  the  True  Buntings  by  the  long  and  nearly 
straight  claw  of  the  hind-toe,  in  this  resembling  the 


Fig.  2393.  —  snow-buntino. 

larks.  There  is  also  an  approach  to  larks  in  habits? 
there  is  a  similar  ease  and  celerity  in  running  along  the 
ground,  and  the  song  is  very  different  from  that  ot  any 
of  the  True  Buntings.  The  S.-B.  is  generally  very  fat, 
and  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  table. 

Snow’d.  Sbio  wd'iBi  jj',  n.  A  thin  cord  made  of  hemp, 
suspended  to  deep-sea  fishing-lines,  and  having  a  fish¬ 
hook  attached.  — Simmonds. 

SBiow'deBB,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Alleghany 
co.,  11  m.  S.  of  Pittsburg;  pop.  nbt.  1,700. 

Saiow'dOBi,  a  mountain-range  in  Caernarvonshire,  N. 
Wales,  stretches  in  a  N.E.  by  N.  direction  from  a  point 
5  m.  N.  of  Criccieth,  near  the  bead  of  Cardigan  Bay,  to 
near  Conway;  but  is  broken  up  by  valleys  and  river- 
courses  into  four  mountain  groups,  whose  chief  peaks 
are  Carnedd- Llewelyn.  3.460  ft.;  Moel-Siabod,  2,878  ft. ; 
and  Moel-y-  Wyddfa  ’(“  the  Conspicuous  Peak”),  the  high¬ 
est  mountain  in  S.  Britain,  3,571  ft.  above  sea  level. 

Snow-drift,  n.  A  bank  of  snow  accumulated  by  the 
wind. 

Siiow'-drop,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Galanthus. 

Snow'-drop-tree,  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Halerta,  q.  v. 

Sbiow  -gnat,  (-not.)  n.  The  common  name  of  the  in¬ 
sects  composing  the  gen.  Chione,  fam.  Tibularite.  They 
are  very  small,  wingless,  look  like  spiders,  and  are  found 
in  great  numbers  in  the  last  of  winter  upon  the  snow. 

Sbiow  Eli II.  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  W 41cox  co., 
55  in.  S.W.  of  Montgomery. 

Snow7  II ill,  in  Maryland,  n  post-town  and  port  of 
entry,  cap  of  Worcester  co.,  100  m.  S.E.  of  Annapolis; 
pop  in  1S60.  al»t.  1.500. 

Sbiow7  Hill,  in  North  Cumliva,  a  post- village,  cap.  of 
Greene  co..  70  m.  S.E.  of  Raleigh  :  pop.  abt.  200. 

Sbiow  Hill,  in  Ohio ,  a  village  of  Clinton  co.,  74  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Columbus. 
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Snow  Island,  in  the  S.  Atlantic  Ocean,  one  of  the' 
S.  Shetland  group  S.W.  of  Livingston  Island,  25  in  long. 
Snow  .plough.  (-plow.)  n.  A  machine  operating  like 
a  plough  for  clearing  away  the  snow  from  roads,  rail- 
wavs.  Ac. 

Snow  -sli  j>.  n.  A  largo  body  of  snow  which  slips  down 
^  the  side  of  a  mountain  :  an  avalanche. 

Snow  -slioo,  n.  A  light  shoe  or  racket  worn  by  per¬ 
sons  travelling  on  snow,  to  prevent  their  feet  from  sink¬ 
ing  therein. 

Snow  -shoe,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  and  town- 
sliipof  Centre  co.,  17  in.  N.W .  of  Itellefonte  ;  pop.  abt.  600. 

Know-storm,  n.  A  storm  accompanied  with  falling 
snow. 

Know  -white,  a.  White  as  snow;  very  white;  as  a 
snow-white  bull. 

Snowy,  a.  White  like  snow  ;  as,  a  snowy  dove,  a  Snowy 
breast.  —  Abounding  or  covered  with  snow;  as,  snowy 
plains  — White;  pure;  unstained;  uublemished;  as,  a 
snowy  reputation 

Snub.  n.  (See  Snip.]  A  cutting  short ;  —  lienee,  a  check, 
reprimand,  or  rebuff ;  as,  he  met  with  a  snub  for  his  pains. 

— »*.  a.  To  nip;  to  clip  or  break  the  end  of;  as,  waves 
snubbed  by  the  winds.  —  To  reprimand;  to  check;  to 
stop,  rebuke,  or  rebuff  with  a  tart,  sarcastic,  or  severe 
retort  or  remark  ;  as.  she  snubbed  him  for  his  assurance. 
— To  give  the  cold  shoulder  to:  to  cut :  to  ostracise  ;  to 
treat  with  merited  contempt,  contumely,  or  neglect,  as 
a  snob,  or  an  intrusive  or  pretentious  person  ;  to  slight 
preineditatedly ;  as,  to  snub  a  forward  or  familiar  fellow. 

Th  snub  a  rope  or  cable.  (Naut.)  To  give  it  a  sudden 
check  while  running  out.  —  Totten. 

Kn  m  l>  -nose.  n.  A  short,  flat,  stumpy  nose. 

Kin  ti  !>  -post .  n.  ( Naut .)  A  post  on  a  quay  or  wharf, 
round  which  to  wind  a  rope  to  check  the  motion  of  a' 
vessel. 

Smitr.  n.  [Qer. schnhffln,  to  sniff,  to  smell ;  Du.  snuivm] 
to  snuff ;  Swed.  snufwa.)  The  nose,  or  end,  of  the  wick  ' 
of  a  candle  that  is  burned  black  or  charred.  —  Pulver-I 
i/.ed  tobacco,  or  other  powder,  taken,  or  prepared  to  be 
taken,  into  the  nose.  See  Tobvcco. 

Up  to  snuff,  knowing;  shrewd;  astute;  not  readily  im¬ 
posed  upon.  (Colloquial.) 

— v.  a  To  draw  up  or  inhale  through  the  nose;  to  draw 
in  with  the  breath  through  the  nose;  as,  to  snuff  the( 
air.  —  To  scent :  to  smell :  to  perceive  by  the  nose!  — To 
take  snuff;  as.  he  does  not  snuff. 

— v  n.  To  inhale  air  with  violence  or  with  noise  through 
the  nose:  to  snort;  as.  a  hound  snuffs  the  scent. — To 
turn  up  the  nose  and  inhale  air,  as  au  expression  of  con¬ 
tempt; —  hence,  to  take  umbrage  or  offence. 

“  Ye  said,  what  a  weariness  is  it,  and  ye  have  snuffed  at  it.” 

Mat.  i.  13. 

Siiuir-box,  n.  A  small  box  for  carrying  snuff  about 
the  person. 

S n ii tF-iii piling*,  n.  A  practice  common  among  the 
lower  class  of  women  in  the  Southern  States,  of  collect¬ 
ing  a  quantity  of  snuff  upon  a  sort  of  brush  made  by 
separating  the  fibres  of  one  end  of  a  small  piece  of  wood, 
and  rubbing  the  teeth  and  gums  with  it.  —  Webster. 

Siiiifter.  n.  One  who  snuffs;  a  snuff-taker. 

— pi.  A  table  instrument  for  cropping  the  snuff  of  a  candle. 

SniifringJy.  adv.  With  snuffing;  in  a  snuffing  manner. 

Sn  little.  (snuff.)  v.  n.  [From  snuff:  l)n.  stiuffelen:  L. 
Ger.  schnuffelnd  To  speak  through  the  nose;  to  breathe 
h  ird  through  the  nose,  or  through  the  nose  when  ob¬ 
structed  :  as,  “ snuffling,  broken-winded  tones.** Hudibras. ! 

— n.  A  sort  of  sibilant  sound  made  by  the  passage  of  air! 
through  the  nostrils;  as,  to  speak  with  a  snuffle.  —  An 
affected  nasal  twang;  as,  the  real  Puritan  snuffle;  — 
hence,  cant;  sanctimonious  intonation  of  the  voice. 

Sn  uf  II or,  n.  One  who  snuffles,  or  speaks  with  a  nasal 
twang. 

Snuf  fles,  n.  pi.  Obstruction  of  the  nasal  air-passages 
by  mucus. 

Ski u  f  lletown,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Sussex  co., 
15  m  N.E.  of  Newton. 

SiinfTy.  a.  Soiled  with  snuff;  as.  a  snuffy  handkerchief. 
—  Addicted  to  the  use  of  snuff;  as.  a  snuffy  old  lady. 

— A  Scotticism  for  sulky;  irate;  annoyed. 

Sun;?.  Sail"  gle,  v.  n.  To  lie  close  for  comfort  or 
warmth;  to  move  or  wriggle  about  to  get  a  close,  easy 
position;  to  be  sheltered:  as,  ‘‘the  loving  couple  lay 
snugging  together.”  —  V Estrange. 

— a.  (comp  snugger;  super!,  snuggest.)  [A.  S.  snican  ; 
Dan.  sniper.]  Cozy;  closely  cuddled  or  pressed;  as.  a 
child  snug  in  a  c«»t. — Concealed:  sheltered  ;  not  exposed 
to  notice;  as.  he  lay  snug  in  hiding.  —  Compact,  cozy, 
convenient,  and  comfortable  ;  as,  a  snug  property,  a  snug 
office  under  government. 

Snus'sj'pry.  n.  A  snug,  cozy,  comfortable  place;  a  ta* 
bagie;  a  sanctum. 

Kmiigly.  adv.  In  a  snug  manner;  closely;  safely; 
warmly;  cozily;  as,  snugly  tucked  in  bed. 

ness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  snug;  cozi- 

li  ess. 

Kny'iler,  in  Pennsylvania ,  an  E  central  co.,  formerly 
tliH  S.  part  of  Union  co.,  bounded  E.  by  the  Susquehanna 
Kiver;  area,  abt.  260  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and 
tliH  soil  fertile.  Iron  me  and  coal  are  found  in  great 
abundance.  Cap.  Middlebury.  Pop  in  1870,15,006. — 

A  township  of  Blair  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. —  A  township 
of  Forest  co.  —  A  township  of  Jefferson  co. ;  pop.  abt.  750. 

Kny  derMtOWn,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Colum¬ 
bia  co. —  A  post-village  of  Northumberland  co.,  8  m.  E. 
of  Sunhury. 

S  n  y  'il  er*  v  i  I  lo.  i  n  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Mon¬ 
roe  co.,  112  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Kny'flertowii.  in  N  Jersey,  a  village  of  Hunterdon  co. 

Kny'ing*  n.  (Naut.)  A  circular  plank  placed  edge¬ 
wise,  to  work  into  a  vessel’s  bow 


So,  interj.  Steady  :  stand  still  ;  —  a  word  spoken  to  cows, 
as  when  being  milked. 

(Naut.)  Hold  hard!  avast!  stop! — a  command  to 
cease  hauling  upon  anything,  as  a  rope  or  stay,  when  it 
has  reached  the  proper  position 
— adv.  [A.  S.  swa ;  Dan.  too;  Ger.  and  Icel.  so;  Dan. 
sua  ;  Lat.  sic ;  Gr  hos.]  In  that  or  the  self-same  man¬ 
ner  or  degree;  as  expressed,  implied  iu  auy  way,  or  as 
supposed  to  be  known. 

“  We  think  our  fathers  fools,  to  wise  we  're  grown." — Pope. 

— Thus;  in  like  manner;  iu  the  way  that ;  for  like  or  with 
equal  reason; — employed  iu  a  correlative  sense,  after 
as,  to  indicate  comparison  or  resemblance;  —  occasion 
ally,  also,  preceded  by  inasmuch  as. 

“  According  to  the  inultifariounness  of  this  immutability,  to  are 
the  possibilities  ot  being.  "— A'orrit. 

— To  such  degree ;  in  such  manner;  —  employed  correla- 
tively,  and  preceding  us  or  that ;  as,  as  1  was  so  lucky  as 
to  meet  with  him,  it  matters  not  to  me  so  that  you  are 
satisfied. —  Exceedingly  ;  very  ;  in  a  superior  degree;  — 
that  is,  in  such  a  degree  as  may  be  considered  nearly 
inexpressible;  as,  he  knows  it  so  well,  she  does  so  ad¬ 
mire  herself. —  In  the  same  manner  or  degree ;  in  this 
way;  in  this  or  that  state  or  condition;  under  these 
circumstances; —  with  reflexive  relevancy  to  something 
privily  asserted,  expressed,  or  implied;  —  employed, 
also,  as  a  predicate,  with  the  verb  to  l*e :  as,  do  I  deserve 
to  be  treated  so t  —  For  this  cause  or  reason  ;  therefore  ; 
on  these  terms  ;  on  this  ground  or  account;  —  used  in 
both  an  adverbial  and  a  conjunctional  sense. 

“  So  may  kiud  rains  tlieir  vital  moisture  yield.”—  Pope. 

— Be  it  so :  it  is  well ;  thus  be  it ;  —  conveying  assent. 

*•  If  it  be  my  desire,  to;  if  it  be  not,  to/’—SKaks. 

— Well  ;  thus  it  is  ;  the  fact  being  so  ;  such  briug  the  state; 

—  employed  expletively  ;  as,  so  you  are  come  at  last ! 

— Is  it  the  fact?  do  you  really  mean  it?  —  with  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  tone;  as,  is  that  so?  ^U»ed  colloquially.) 

forth,  more  of  the  same  or  a  similar  kind;  in  the 
like  strain  :  as,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,  and  so  forth. 

—  So  much  as  (frequently,  as  much  as),  that  much; 
whatever  may  be  tin*  amount,  degree,  or  quality;  as,  so 
much  as  the  measure  will  contain.  —  *Sb,  so,  well.  well. 

—  Passably;  middling:  tolerably  well ;  as,  our  friend  I 
feels  only  so.  so,  today.  —  So  that,  in  order  that;  with 
the  effect  that;  as,  coni e  early,  so  that  we  may  go  to-| 
gether. —  then,  therefore;  tints  then  it  is;  the  result1 
is;  as,  so  then  he  made  a  clean  breast  of  it. 

— conj.  Provided  that ;  on  condition  that;  in  case  that;' 
in  like  manner;  answering  to  as,  and  noting  compar-  Soap,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  soaped,)  (sopt.)  [A.  S.  sapian ; 
ison  or  resemblance ;  therefore;  for  this  reasou; — noting  l  Ger.  seifen.  J  To  rub  or  wash  over  with  soap.  —  To  ply 
a  wish,  desire,  or  petition.  1  with  flattery  or  adulatory  language;  as,  to  soap  a 

Soak,  (sok,)  r.  a.  [  A.  S  socian,  to  soak,  to  macerate.]  To'  patron, 
cause  to  suck  in  or  imbibe  wet  or  moisture;  to  cause  or  Soap'berry-tree,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Sapindace^. 
suffer  to  lie  in  a  fluid  till  the  substance  has  imbibed  what  !So»p'-b©iI'er,  n.  A  manufacturer  of  soap;  a  soap- 
it  can  contain  ;  to  subject  to  maceration  in  water  or  other  I  maker. 

fluid;  to  steep;  as,  to  soak  bread.  —  To  wet  thoroughly;  Soap'-boil'ingT,  n.  The  business  of  making  soap, 
to  drench;  to  saturate;  as,  his  clothes  were  soaked  with  [Soap'-bub'ble,  n.  A  globular  film  ot  soap-suds  formed 
rain.  —  To  penetrate  by  wetting  thoroughly;  —  often  |  by  inflation. 

before  through  ;  as,  the  blood  soak ed  its  way  through  the  .  Soap  -CP rate,  (-se'rat,)  n.  (Med.)  A  compound  of 
bandage.  —  To  draw  in  by  the  pores,  as  the  skin.  lead,  soap,  white  wax,  and  olive  oil ; — used  as  a  sedative 

-v.ii.  To  be  soaked;  to  lie  .steeped  in  water  or  other  j  in  external  inflammation, 
fluid  ;  as,  put  this  cloth  to  s<xik.  —  To  penetrate  into  Soap  C’reek,  in  Iowa,  flows  into  the  Des  Moines  River 
pores  or  interstices;  as,  the  rain  soaks  through  the:  from  Wapello  co. —  A  twp.  of  Davis  co. ;  pop.  abt.  450. 
ceiling. — To  drench  :  to  swill;  to  drink  inteniperately  Soap  stone,  or  Stea  tite.  n.  ( Min .)  A  hydrated 

silicate  of  magnesia,  with  a  smooth  greasy  feel  likn  that 
of  soap,  and  so  soft  as  to  yield  to  the  nail.  It  is  a  mas¬ 
sive  variety  of  talc,  which,  when  pure  and  compact,  is 
much  used  iw  a  refractory  material  for  lining  furnaces, 
being  infnsiblein  any  ordinary  furnace  heat.  It  is  easily 
turned  in  the  lathe,  or  cut  with  knives  and  saws,  and  is 
made  into  culinary  vessels.  When  very  strongly  heated, 
S.  loses  the  small  portion  of  combined  water  which  it 
contains,  and  becomes  harder  and  susceptible  of  polish. 
In  this  state  it  is  made  into  jets  for  gas-burners,  which 
have  the  advantage  of  not  being  liable  to  rust  or  corro¬ 
sion.  When  reduced  to  powder,  it  is  used  like  plum¬ 
bago  as  a  lubricator  ami  to  diminish  friction,  as  well  as 
to  give  h  surface  to  some  kinds  of  paper-hangings. 


from  tallow,  palm-oil,  and  kitchen-stuff,  and  contains  a 
portion  ot  insoluble  iron  .S’.,  giving  it  a  marbled  appear¬ 
ance.  Marseille  and  Carlisle  S.  are  made  of  olive-<»il  and 
soda,  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphur¬ 
etted  lye  being  added  to  them  while  in  a  pasty  con¬ 
dition.  The  object  of  marbling  &  with  an  insoluble 
matter  is  to  show  that  they  contain  but  little  moisture, 
since,  if  too  large  a  proportion  of  water  were  present, 
the  coloring  matter  would  Jnk  to  the  bottom  and  re¬ 
main  there,  iustead  of  being  diff  used  through  the  mass. 
The  manufacture  of  the  different  £  is  very  similar,  dif¬ 
fering  only  in  minor  details.  An  alkaline  lye  is  first 
prepared  iu  large  iron  boilers,  called  coppers,  heated  by 
steam,  by  boiling  in  them  a  mixture  of  soda,  ash.  lime, 
and  water.  After  boiling  for  some  time,  the  steam  is 
turned  off,  and  the  lye  is  allowed  to  cool,  carbonate  of 
lime  being  deposited.  The  clear  lye  is  then  drawn  off, 
weakened  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  added  to  the 
tallow,  fat,  or  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  150  gallons  of 
weak  lye  to  one  ton  of  fat.  When  ebullition  takes  place, 
stronger  Ives  are  added  by  degrees  until  the  .V.  feels  no 
longer  greasy.  Common  salt  is  then  added,  which  sep¬ 
arates  the  glycerine  and  other  impurities  derived  from 
the  grease.  These  are  drawn  off  and  thrown  away, 
stronger  lyes  being  added,  and  the  boiling  continued 
until  the  whole  of  the  soap  separates.  It  is  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  frames  to  cool,  a  small  portion  of  the  lye  con¬ 
tained  in  the  S.  gradually  separating  and  accumulating 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  frame.  This  portion  is  poured 
off  and  added  to  the  next  charge.  When  perfectly  hard, 
which  occurs  in  three  or  four  days,  the  S.  is  cut  up  into 
bars  with  wires.  Curd  S.  is  generally  remelted,  and 
forcibly  stirred  or  crushed  to  break  up  the  grain.  It  is 
the  purest  commercial  S.  Fancy  S.  are  made  from  pure 
curd  S.,  scented  with  various  perfumes,  and  colored  with 
a  variety  of  tints  to  suit  the  prevailing  fashion.  Honey 
S.  contains  no  honey.  It  is  made  ot  good  yellow  »S’., 
scented  with  oil  of  citronella.  Beal  old  Brou  n  Wind¬ 
sor  »S'.  is  curd  S.  which  has  turned  brown  by  age.  It  is 
now,  however,  made  artificially,  by  mixing  caramel 
with  white  S.  Transparent  S  is  made  by  dissolving 
white  S.  in  spirit  and  evaporating.  Glycerine  S  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  beating  the  lat  with  alkali  and  a  little  water 
to  about  -400°  F.  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  running  the 
mass  at  once  into  moulds.  It  is.  of  course,  a  mixture  of 
soap  and  glycerine.  Besides  being  used  for  ordinary 
domestic  purposes,  S.  is  employed  in  various  manufac¬ 
tures  as  a  detergent  for  cleansing  silk,  wool,  ami  the 
different  fabrics  made  from  them. 


or  inordinately ;  as,  he  soaks  liquor  like  a  sponge.  ( Yulg.) 

Soak'age,  n.  Art  of  soaking,  or  state  of  being  soaked. 

Soak  er,  n.  One  who  soaks,  or  macerates  in  a  liquid. — 

A  hard  drinker.  (Vulgar.) 

Soak  ing1,  n.  That  wets  or  drenches  thoroughly  ;  as,  a 
soaking  rain. 

Soak  y,  a.  Moist  on  the  surface;  steeped  in  water; 

soggy. 

Soap,  (sopt,)  n.  [A.  S.  tape;  Lat.  sapo ;  Fr.  *aron.] 

( Cnem.)  Strictly  speaking,  a  S.  maybe  defined  as  a 
salt  consisting  of  a  fatty  acid  in  combination  with  a 
metallic  base.  In  common  parlance,  however,  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  soluble  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
fatty  acids  with  the  alkalies.  If  oil  and  water  be  shaken 
together,  mechanical  union  will  take  place;  but  on  al-  Soap'-sutls,  n.pl.  Water  holding  a  solution  of  soap; 
lowing  the  mixture  to  rest,  the  oil  will  gradually  sepa-  suds. 

rate  and  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  If  a  small  Soap -wort,  (-wurt.)  n.  See  Sapoxariv 


quantity  of  caustic  soda  or  potash  be  added  to  the  mix¬ 
ture,  and  it  be  then  agitated,  union  will  take  place  be¬ 
tween  the  three  bodies,  a  milky  fluid  being  formed.  If 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  alkali  has  been  added,  and  the 
solution  be  boiled,  it  gradually  becomes  clear,  giving 
rise  to  a  soapy  fluid,  which  froths  strongly  on  agitation, 
presenting  all  the  properties  of  a  solution  of  S.  If  to  a 
poi  tion  of  this  clear  liquid  a  strong  solution  of  common 
salt  is  added,  a  peculiar  curdling  is  produced.  The 
liquid  separates  into  a  clear  fluid,  containing  glycerine, 
while  the  curdy  portion  rises  to  the  surface.  This  sub¬ 
stance  is  the  fatty  acid  of  the  oil,  in  combination  with  the 
alkali  used  and  a  certain  proportion  of  water,  and  if  i 
pressed  and  dried,  exhibits  the  properties  of  ordinary 


Soap  y,  a.  Resembling,  or  partaking  of  the  properties 
of,  soap ; — hence,  soft  and  smooth  :  as.  a  soapy  lather. — 
Smeared  or  covered  with  soap. —  Grossly  adulatory;  as, 
a  soapy  compliment,  a  soapy  sycophant. 

Soar,  r.  n.  [Fr  essor.  soaring  up.j  To  rise  into  the  air; 
to  fly  aloft;  to  mount  upon  the  wing,  or  as  on  wings; 
as,  a  soaring  eagle.  —  To  tower  in  thought  or  imagina¬ 
tion;  to  reach  the  sublime,  as  a  poet  or  an  orator;  to 
rise  high  in  ambition  or  heroism  ;  as.  a  soaring  genius. 
— n.  A  towering  flight;  as,  the  soar  of  the  condor. 

Soar  '-falcon,  n.  A  falcon  of  the  first  year. 

Soa're,  Soarenien  te,  a.  [It  ,  sweet,  sweetly.] 
(Mas.)  A  term  denoting  to  the  player  that  the  music 
to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  to  be  executed  with  sweetness. 


S.  Ordinary  S.  is  freely  soluble  in  both  hot  and  cold  |  Soar 'ill  gr,  n.  Act  of  mounting  on  the  wing,  or  of  tow- 
water;  but  if  any  of  the  earths,  such  as  lime,  be  pres- [  ering  in  thought  or  mind. 

ent,  an  insoluble  compound  is  immediately  formed  ;  or. 'Sob,  r.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  sobbed.)  (s6bd.)  To  sigh  with 
in  common  language,  the  S.  curdles,  from  the  water!  a  sudden  heaving  of  the  breast  or  a  convulsive  motion; 
being  hard.  Ordinary  S.  are  of  two  kinds,  —  soft  anil  to  sigh  with  deep  sorrow,  or  with  tears. 

— n.  A  convulsive  sigh  or  catching  of  the  breath  in  sor¬ 
row:  a  spasmodic  act  of  respiration  obstructed  by  men- 


hard.  Soft  S.  is  a  combination  of  some  tatty  or  oily  sub 
stance  with  potash,  and  contains  an  excess  of  alkali ; 
hence  it  is  used  for  cleansing  purposes  where  very 
highly  detergent  powers  are  required.  The  hard  S.  are 
combinations  of  the  fatty  acids  with  soda  ;  the  principal 
varieties  being  yellow  S..  made  from  tallow  and  palm- 
oil.  and  containing  a  certain  proportion  of  resin  to  give 
it  lathering  properties;  curd  &,  which  is  made  from 
tallow,  only  a  small  portion  of  olive-oil  or  lard  being 
added,  to  give  it  softuess ;  mottled  S.,  which  is  prepared 
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tal  affliction;  as.  she  gave  vent  to  her  sobs. —  Hence, 
any  mournful  and  subdued  cry  or  sound;  as,  the  sob  of 
a  rising  gale. 

.Sob  bing,  n.  The  act,  or  the  sound,  of  one  who  sol  e. 

So  ber,  a.  [romp,  soberer:  superl.  soberest  )  (Yr.sobie; 
It.  sobrio ;  Lat.  sobrius.]  Free  from  drunkenness;  prac¬ 
tising  temperance  or  moderation  in  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors;  habitually  temperate  in  the  use  of  strong 
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drinks;  as,  a  sober  man,  a  sober  habit  of  life.  —  Not  in¬ 
toxicated  or  overpowered  by  spirituous  liquors ;  as,  a 
man  may  be  physically  drunk  while  intellectually  sober. 

—  Not  mad  or  insane;  not  wild,  visionary,  or  heated 
with  chimerical  or  crotchetty  notions;  having  the  reg¬ 
ular  exercise  of  cool,  dispassionate  reason;  self-con¬ 
strained;  self- possessed;  self-controlled.  —  Calm;  cool; 
collected;  regular;  not  springing  from,  or  attended 
with,  impulsiveness  or  passion;  as,  sober  sense  is  his 
distinguishing  quality. — Grave;  circumspect;  sedate; 
staid;  serious;  sombre;  solemn;  as,  a  sober  costume, 

The  sober  follies  of  the  wise  and  great.” — Pope. 

So  ber,  v.  a.  To  make  sober;  to  free  from  intoxication  ; 
as,  he  drank  largely  of  hock  and  seltzer  to  sober  himself. 

—  To  become  sober ;  —  frequently  preceding  down ;  as, 
matrimony  sobers  a  man  down. 

So'foerizc,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  sober;  to  make  or  become 
sober,  (r.) 

So'berly,  a.  In  a  sober  manner;  without  intemper¬ 
ance;  without  enthusiasm  ;  gravity;  seriousness;  free¬ 
dom  from  heat  and  passion;  calmness;  coolness. 

So'lier-mimlcd.  a.  Having  a  disposition  or  temper 
naturally  or  habitually  sober,  calm,  temperate,  and  dis¬ 
passionate. 

So' ber- in  ill  credit  ess,  n.  State  of  beingsober-minded. 

So'berness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sober  ;  free¬ 
dom  from  intoxication;  temperance;  sobriety;  serious¬ 
ness;  abstinence  from  heat  or  passion ;  calmness;  cool¬ 
ness. 

Sobi'eski,  Jorv.  See  Johx  III.  (of  Poland.) 

&ob'olos«  n.  [Lat.,  a  shoot.]  ( Bnt .)  A  shoot  which 
runs  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  sending  out  new 
plants  at  certain  distances;  also,  a  sucker,  as  of  a  tree 
or  plant. 

ftohol if  erons.  a.  [Lat.  sobnlcs ,  a  shoot,  and  ferre ,  to 
bear.]  (Bnt.)  Yielding  shoots  from  under  or  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

Sobralia,  (so-brai'le-S,)  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Orchidacese.  One  species  is  said  to  yield  in  Pan¬ 
ama  a  kind  of  vanilla,  which  is  called  chica. 

Sobri  ety,  n.  [Fr.  sobritte,  from  Lat.  sobrietas .]  State 
or  quality  of  being  habitually  sober,  or  temperate  in 
the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors;  as,  few  men  are  patterns  of 
sobriety. —  Habitual  freedom  or  abstinence  from  enthu¬ 
siasm,  inordinate  passion,  or  over-heated  imagination; 
calmness;  coolness;  steadiness;  self-possession  ;  as,  the 
sobriety  of  age. — Seriousness;  sedateness;  gravity,  un¬ 
accompanied  with  sadness,  melancholy,  or  religious  hy¬ 
pochondria;  as,  sobriety  of  language  or  demeanor. 

Sobriquet,  (often  written  Soubriquet,)  (so-bre-kd\)  n. 
[Fr  ]  A  pseudonym  ;  a  nom-de-plume;  a  fanciful  appel¬ 
lation:  an  assumed  name;  a  nickname. 

Soc,  ».  (Eng.  Law.)  In  England, an  exclusive  privilege 
formerly  claimed  by  millers  of  grinding  all  the  corn 
used  within  the  mauor  or  township  in  which  the  mill 
stands  —  Grose. 

So-called.  a.  So  named,  termed, or  styled;  called  by, 
such  a  name. 

Sociability,  ( sd'sha -,)  n.  [Fr.  sociability.]  Quality 
of  being  sociable;  disposition  to  associate  and  converse 
with  others,  or  the  practice  of  familiar  social  intercourse. 

Sociable,  ( so'sha-bl ,)  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  sociubilis.)  That 
may  be  conjoined  or  united  in  one  body  or  company ;  as,  j 
sociable  parts.  —  Social ;  ready  or  disposed  to  unite  in  a 
general  interest;  ready  and  inclined  to  join  in  company 
or  society,  or  frequent  meeting  for  conversational  inter¬ 
course  :  as,  a  sociable  uature.  —  Hence,  companionable ;  I 
friendly;  familiar;  inclined  to  converse  when  in  com¬ 
pany  ;  conversible;  free,  or  disposed  to  freedom,  in  social 
intercourse;  talking  pleasantly  or  familiarly;  not  taci¬ 
turn,  reserved, or  self-absorbed;  as, a  sociable  individual. 
— Affording  opportunities  for  conversation  and  friendly 
intimacy;  an.  &  sociable  party. 

— n.  An  at-home;  a  re-union;  a  social  party  assembled 
for  music,  conversation,  Ac. 

Sociableness,  ( sd'sha -,)  n.  Quality  of  being  sociable ; 
sociability. 

Sociably,  ( sd-sha-bly ,)  a.  In  a  sociable  manner;  with 
free  intercourse;  con versibly;  familiarly,  as  a  companion. 

Social,  (sd'sha!.)  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  socialis ,  from  sod  us,  a 
companion;  Hind,  sukha ,  a  friend,  companion.]  Per¬ 
taining  or  having  reference  to  society;  relating  to  per¬ 
sons  living  in  society,  or  to  the  public  as  an  aggregate 
body  ;  as,  social  interests,  pleasures,  duties,  benefits,  in¬ 
stitutions,  Ac. —  Ready  or  disposed  to  inix  in  converse 
or  friendly  intercourse;  companionable;  as.  a  social  dis¬ 
position. —  Consisting  in  union  or  mutual  converse;  as, 
social  intimacy,  social  communication. 

(Bot.)  Naturally  growing  in  company. 

Social  {’ir'ele,  in  Georgia ,  a  post-village  of  Walton 
co..  120  m.  W.  of  Augusta. 

Socialism.  n.  (Pol.  Philosophy  )  Socialism  and  com¬ 
munism  are  two  modern  words  which,  in  point  of  mean¬ 
ing,  are  not  separated  by  any  accurate  distinction,  and 
are  frequently  used  the  one  for  the  other.  There  is, 
however,  a  slight  difference  in  common  usage,  which 
the  following  remarks  may  elucidate.  1.  It  is  held  by 
some  theorists  that  the  notion  of  property  has  no  foun¬ 
dation  either  in  right  or  expediency;  that  as,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  possession  of  property  was  originally  merely 
the  usurpation  of  superior  strength,  so,  in  a  really  equi¬ 
table  state  of  society,  this  usurpation  would  altogether 
disappear;  that,  in  Proudhon's  epigrammatic  phrase, 
property  is  robbery.  This  doctrine  of  the  absolute  com¬ 
munity  of  goods  is  ordinarily  designated  as  communism. 
2.  Hut  between  this  extreme  and  that  which  regards 
the  right  of  individual  property  and  the  use  of  it  as  not 
to  he  interfered  with  at  all  except  in  certain  extreme 
cases  recognized  by  ordinary  legislation,  there  is  a  wide 
interval.  There  are  many  intermediate  theories,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  use  of  property  ought  to  be  re¬ 


stricted  or  interfered  with,  or  property  itself,  when  be¬ 
yond  a  certain  amount,  divided,  for  the  common  good, 
or  rather  that  of  the  majority.  These  theories  com¬ 
monly  pass  under  the  general  name  of  Socialism ,  and 
in  this  sense  not  only  the  theories  of  philosophers, 
but  many  exfstiug  or  proposed  laws  and  usages,  may  be 
regarded  as  socialistic  in  their  tendencies.  Such  are : 
agrarian  laws,  limiting  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  held 
by  an  individual ;  laws  fixing  the  maximum  of  rent,  or 
the  minimum  of  wages ;  laws  interfering  in  other  ways 
between  the  capitalist  aud  the  laborer  (for  shortening 
the  duration  of  labor,  and  the  like) ;  the  usages  of  | 
trades’  unions,  Ac.  S.  in  this  sense  had  a  large  part  in 
the  institutions,  and  still  larger  in  the  theories,  of  clas¬ 
sical  antiquity.  In  modern  times,  the  first  disciples  of 
progress  who  openly  denounced  the  right  of  property 
as  tlie  fundamental  error  of  society  were  Babeuf  and 
his  followers,  who  attempted  an  insurrection  against  the 
Directory  in  1797.  In  his  paper,  the  Tribun  du  Peuple, 
Babeuf  advocated  the  division  of  property,  without  en¬ 
deavoring  to  establish  any  very  definite  substitute. 
Robert  Owen,  q.  v.  (B.  1771,  D.  1868),  stands  in  point  of 
date  next  to  Babeufauiong  the  leading  advocates  of  com¬ 
munistic  socialism.  He  attempted  to  put  his  ideas  in 
practice,  but  his  community  of  New  Harmony ,  founded 
in  Indiana,  proved  a  total  failure.  The  Count  ol  St. 
Simon,  q.  u.,  though  an  older  man  than  Owen,  came  for¬ 
ward  much  later  as  a  leader  having  influence  on  man¬ 
kind.  llis  theoi*3*  partook  of  the  religious  as  well  as 
the  political  aspect  of  Socialism.  Property  was  to  be 
in  common.  Hut  the  enjoyment  of  it  by  individuals 
was  to  be  regulated  by  a  superior  authority;  a  theo¬ 
cratic  government,  established  among  mankind  by  force 
of  superior  wisdom  aud  intelligence,  was  to  have  the 
duty  of  assigning  to  every  one  his  allotted  task  in  so¬ 
ciety  and  his  allotted  retribution.  The  absolute  im¬ 
practicability  of  his  theories  was  demonstrated  shortly 
after  his  deatli  in  the  ludicrous  organization  of  the  Samt- 
Siiuouians.  Charles  Fourier,  q.  v.  (b.  1772,  n.  1837),  was 
a  leader  of  more  original  stamp  and  more  powerful 
mind.  Going  somewhat  deeper  into  human  nature, 
he  developed  the  theory  that  all  the  tendencies  of 
man  are  naturally  good,  and  that  the  real  function  of 
government  is  simply  to  favor  and  direct  their  devel¬ 
opment.  For  this  purpose  not  only  is  community  of 
property  necessary,  but  a  thorough  disciplinary  train¬ 
ing  of  the  human  race  in  all  the  functions  of  life  ;  to  be 
carried  out  in  distinct  communities  of  a  certain  number 
of  families,  which  ho  designated  by  the  name  of  PUal- 
anstires.  Etienne  Cabet,  q .  v.,  is  the  last  Socialist  au¬ 
thority  of  whom  it  is  necessary  to  make  mention.  The 
failure  of  liis  Icaria  demonstrated  once  more  that  if  it 
is  easy  to  criticise  social  institutions,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  find  for  them  a  substitute. 

Socialist,  (su'sha^ist,)  n.  An  advocate  of  the  politico- 
philosophical  doctrines  of  Socialism. 

Socialistic,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  Socialism. 

Sociality,  (sb-shi-dVi-ty,)  n.  [It.  social  it  d  ;  Lat.  sociali- 
fas.]  Quality  of  being  social;  socialness. 

Sociality,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Cattaraugus  co., 
40  ni.  S.  of  Buffalo. 

Social  ize9  (so'shal-,)  v.  a.  To  make  social.  —  To  sub¬ 
ject,  or  govern  by,  the  principles  of  socialism;  as,  to  1 
socialize  society. 

So'cially,  a.  In  a  social  way  or  manner. 

So'cialiicss,  n.  Quality  of  being  social. 

So'cial  Scieaice,  n.  The  study  of  the  various  facts 
and  principles  which  relate  to  the  social  improvement  of 
the  community.  S.  S.  occupies  a  position  intermediate 
between  political  economy  and  political  philosophy.  It 
does  not  discuss  or  expound  the  exact  theories  of  the 
former,  nor  does  it  examine  the  problems  of  the  latter; 
but  it  deals  with  the  effect  of  existing  social  forces,  and 
their  result  on  the  general  well-being  of  the  community. 
The  progress  of  S.  S.  has  resulted  iu  the  adoption  of  many 
important  social  reforms.  Among  these  may  be  enumer¬ 
ated  the  general  development  of  a  sound  theory  of  sani¬ 
tary  science,  and  the  extensive  use  of  precautions  against 
ordinary,  epidemic,  and  endemic  disease;  the  reconsti¬ 
tution  of  hospital  charities;  the  regulation  of  prisons 
and  work-houses  on  sounder  and  truer  principles  than 
those  which  had  hitherto  been  accepted;  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  reformatories  and  penitentiaries  for  youthful 
offenders  and  reclaimed  prostitutes;  t lie  extension  of 
education,  particularly  of  middle  class  and  industrial 
education;  and  many  other  important  results.  Great, 
however,  as  have  been  the  effects  of  these  investigations, 
it  cannot  he  doubted  that  much  remains  to  be  dune,  and 
that  many  problems  await  their  solution  at  the  hands 
of  such  persons  as  have  already  effected  much,  and  at 
those  of  their  successors  in  these  branches  of  practical 
philanthropy. 

Se  rial  War.  (Rom.  Hist.)  M.  Livius  Drusus  proposed 
a  law  for  investing  the  Italian  allies  with  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens;  but  it  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
senators,  the  knights,  and  the  people,  and  Drnsus  was 
assassinated  B.  c.  91.  The  Marsi,  who  took  the  lead 
(whence  the  name  Marsian  or  Marsic.  also  given  to  that 
war),  the  Peligni,  the  Sam  ni  tea,  the  Lucani.  and  almost 
every  nation  in  Italy,  except  the  Latins.  Tuscans,  and 
Umbria  ns,  revolted  and  established  a  republic  in  opposi¬ 
tion  t<>  that  of  Rome  In  the  first  campaign  the  Romans 
met  with  some  severe  losses.  Nola  was  taken  by  the 
Samnites;  the  consul,  l*.  llutilius,  and  his  lieutenant,  Q. 
Caepio,  were  defeated  and  slain,  and  many  cities  were 
captured.  On  the  other  hand,  Sylla  and  Marius  obtained 
a  great  victory  over  the  Marsi,  and  L.  Ciesar  defeated 
the  Samnites.  In  the  second  campaign,  b.  c.  90,  the 
Romans  defeated  the  Marsi,  and  induced  them,  together 
with  the  Vestiui,  Peligni,  and  Marrucini,  to  make  a 
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separate  peace.  Sylla,  the  Roman  general,  destroyed 
the  town  of  Staliie,  defeated  a  large  army  near  Nola, 
reduced  the  Hirpini  to  subjection,  and  defeated  the 
Samians.  The  Romans  were  induced,  hearing  that 
Mitliridates  VI.,  King  of  Pontus,  intended  to  aid  the 
allies,  to  adopt  measures  of  conciliation,  and  one  state 
after  another  submitted  and  received  the  gilt  of  Roman 
citizenship.  After  the  close  of  this  campaign,  the  war 
dwindled  away,  until  it  was  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
B.  c.  88,  by  the  remainder  of  t lie  Italian  states  receiving 
the  concessions  they  required.  During  this  war,  culled 
S.  IF.,  300.000  men  were  slain. 

Society,  (so-si'-,)  n.  [Kr.  societe ;  Sp  sneiedad ;  Lat. 
socie.tas ,  from  socius ,  a  companion,  a  tellow.  a  comrade.] 
A  number  of  persons  united,  either  for  a  temporary  or 
permanent  purpose ;  any  number  of  persons  associated 
for  a  particular  object,  as  for  mutual  entertainment, 
profit,  or  utility;  a  fraternity;  a  club,  clique,  or  co¬ 
terie;  a  company;  a  partnership;  a  union  on  equal 
terms;  as,  “  Marriage  is  a  human  society.”  (Milton.)  — 
Fellowship;  association;  companionship;  social  rela¬ 
tionship;  as,  I  W’ish  no  better  >oci>ty  than  yours.  —  The 
union  of  a  number  of  rational  beings;  particularly,  any 
community  or  body  of  individuals  who  are  united  to¬ 
gether  by  any  common  bond  of  affinity  or  intercourse; 
those  who  recognize  each  other  as  belonging  to  the 
same  social  status  us  themselves,  and  as  such  to  be 
qualified  for  acquaintance,  association,  or  friendship; 
specifically,  the  more  cultivated  and  elevated  portion 
of  any  community  in  its  social  aspects,  interests,  and 
influences:  those  who  give  and  n-ceive  formal  enter¬ 
tainments  mutually  ;  as,  he  is  seldom  seen  in  society 
(i.  e.,  good  society),  she  is  an  ornament  to  society,  he  is 
partial  to  low  society ,  Ac.  —  Connection;  implication; 
participation.  (R.) 

Literary ,  Scientific,  and  A rtistic  Societies.  Associations 
formed  for  the  promotion  of  literature  or  science  are 
sometimes  called  academies ;  and  under  this  or  their 
own  special  names  will  be  found  notice  of  the  chief 
European  societies.  In  the  U.  States,  associations  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  English  societies  of  the  highest  de¬ 
gree,  or  to  the  French  and  German  academies,  are  still 
few  iu  number.  The  most  ancient  and  most  celebrated 
are  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (founded 
in  Boston,  1780),  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  (founded  in  1799).  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci¬ 
ences  (founded  in  Philadelphia,  1818.  and  which  has  a 
splendid  collection  of  fossils,  stuffed  animals,  and  Dr. 
Morton’s  invaluable  collection  of  skulls),  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Academy  of  Pine  Arts  (founded  in  1807.  which 
holds  annual  exhibitions  in  Philadelphia),^?  National 
Academy  of  Design  at  New  York  (which  holds  also  an¬ 
imal  exhibitions),  the  Medical  Academy  of  New  Yol  k, 
the  American  Genealogical  Society  of  Boston,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Antiquarian  Society  of  Worcester,  the  Geograph¬ 
ical  and  Statistical  Society  and  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  of  New  York,  the  American  Oriental  Society  of 
New  Haven,  the  American  Philnsirphical  Society  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  tlie  American  Ethnological  Society  of  New 
York,  the  National  Institution  at  Washington,  and  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  Historical  societies 
have  been  organized  in  almost  every  State,  and  in  many 
counties. 

Soci  ety  Hill,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Macon 
co.,  lt>7  m.  S.E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Society  Hill,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Dar¬ 
lington  dist.,  100  m.  E.N.E.  of  Columbia. 

Soci'ety  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  S.  Pacific 
Ocean,  extending  between  Lat.  10°  and  18°  8.,  and  Lon. 
148°  and  155°  W ;  area .  580  sq.  m.  The  group  is  formed 
ot  two  clusters  of  islands,  about  70  m.  apart,  and,  in 
former  times,  politically  distinct;  both  are  now  under 
French  rule.  Exclusive  of  islets,  the  group  is  formed 
of  13  islands — Tahiti  or  Otalieite,  Maitia,  Eimeo,  Maia- 
oiti,  Tetuaroa,  Iluaheine,  Raiatea,  Otaha.  Bora  bora, 
Mania,  Tuba,  Lord  Iiowe's  Island,  and  Scilly  Uland. 
All  the  islands  closely  resemble  each  other  in  appear¬ 
ance.  They  are  mountainous  in  the  interior,  with  tracts 
of  low-lying  and  extraordinarily  fertile  land  occupying 
the  shores  all  round  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  to 
the  sea.  They  are  surrounded  by  coral  reefs,  are  abun¬ 
dantly  watered  by  streams,  and  enjoy  a  temperate  and 
agreeable  climate.  Almost  every  tropical  vegetable  and 
fruit  known  is  grown  here.  The  inhabitants  belong  to 
the  Malay  race,  are  affable,  ingenious,  and  hospitable, 
but  volatile  and  sensual.  Tahiti,  the  principal  island, 
is  said  to  have  been  visited  as  early  as  1606.  Captain 
Cook  reached  it  in  1769,  aud  discovered  many  of  the 
other  islands  of  the  archipelago,  to  which  he  gave  tlie 
name  of  S.  /.,  in  honor  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
A  quarrel  between  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries,  who  thought  it  better  to  enter  upon  ground 
already  occupied  by  Protestants  than  to  take  up  new 
ground  for  themselves,  occasioned  the  interference  of 
France  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  the  island  of  Tahiti 
was  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  Louis  Philippe, 
by  a  strong  French  force  in  1844.  All  the  possessions 
of  the  native  ruler  —  who.  however,  still  enjoys  nomi¬ 
nal  authority  —  were  afterwards  placed  under  tlie  pro¬ 
tection  of  France,  and  the  S.  I.,  though  still  nominally 
a  protected  state,  may  be  considered  as  virtually  a 
French  colonial  possession.  Pop.  10,000 

&ociii'iaiiisin,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The  tenets  of  the 
Soci  nians. 

Socin'iaiis.  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect  of  Christians, 
named  after  their  founder.  Faiistus  Socimis,  a  native  of 
Sienna,  born  in  1639,  and  died  1604.  The  Socinians 
maintain  that  the  Father  alone  is  truly  aud  properly 
God;  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  who  had  not 
existence  before  he  was  conceived  by  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  that  the  lloly  Ghost  is  no  distinct  person.  They 
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own  that  the  name uf  God  is  given  in  Scripture  to  Jesus 
Christ,  but  conteud  that  it  is  only  a  deputed  title,  in¬ 
vesting  him.  howev er,  w  ith  an  a' »oliite sovereignty  over 
all  created  beluga,  and  rendering  him  an  object  of  wor- 
ehip  t*«  men  and  angels.  They  deny  the  doctrines*  of 
Satisfaction  and  imputed  rigliteuusiieea,  and  regard 
original  sin  and  predestination  as  schola?tic  cbiiuetas. 
They  likewise  maintain  the  sleep  of  the  soul  after  death, 
and  they  say  that  it  will  be  raised  again  with  the  body 
at  the  resurrectiou  In  the  present  day,  the  term 
Sodnian  is  commonly  applied  to  such  as  hold  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  doctrines,  which  are  similar,  but  not  exactly  the 
same.  See  UmtARIA-M'M. 

Sociol  ogy,  n.  _  1— *t.  j  ciitf,  and  Gr.  Utgos^  discourse.] 
A  word  somewhat  barbarously  coiued  by  the  school  of 
M.  Comte  •  Positivism)  to  express  the  science  which  has 
d>»  with  man  in  his  social  capacity,  including  politics, 
political  economy,  and  similar  subjects. 

Sock,  n.  A  S  root ;  Lit.  soccus,  a  light  shoe.]  A  cov¬ 
ering  for  the  foot;  especially,  the  shoe  worn  by  an  actor 
of  the  ancient  Comedy ; — hence,  comedy,  as  distinguished 
from  tragedy,  which  latter  art  is  typified  by  the  buskin. 
— A  short  knit  or  woven  stocking  for  the  foot;  as,  a 
pair  of  p>cks. 

—A  warm,  iuuer  sole  for  a  shoe:  as.  a  felt  sock. 

— {  F r .  toe  ;  L  Lit.  jocc**.]  A  ploughshare. 

Soi  kilol  aser.  Soedol  oger,  Sockdol'oger, 

n  Corrupts!  from  doxdnyy.]  That  which  gives 
the  finishing  stroke  to  anything; — iience,  that  which  is 
final  and  admits  of  noapjieal.  redress. or  escape.  iColl-q. 
h  -  ?  — A  kind  of  fi?h-b»*  -k.  having  two  hooks,  self-acting 
by  oi^ans  of  a  spring,  and  w  hich  close  upon  a  fish  the 
momeut  it  bites.  (Am.) 

Sock  et,  it  [Dim.  of  xodr.]  Any  hollow  thing  or  place 
which  receives  and  ludds  something  else;  a*,  th e  sockets 
of  t lir-  ej e-t'  ti  -  —  t'l  e  :  Uly,  t  he  h  tllov  tube  in  which 
a  candle  is  fixed  in  the  candlestick  ;  as,  the  light  burned 
down  to  the  socket. 

Sock  el-bolt.  n.  Mi eh.)  A  bolt  that  passes  throngh 
a  thimble  that  is  fixed  between  the  parts  connected  by 
the  bolt. 

Sock  et-chisel,  (- chlz'L ,)  n.  A  strong  chisel  used  for 
m  Turing 

Sock  less.  a.  Without  socks  or  shoes. 

Socle,  n.  LPr..  from  Lat.  soccus.)  (Arch.)  A 

squire  member  whose  breadth  is  greater  than  its 
heigut  :  —  u-r  l  in-t-  1 1  of  a  pedestal  lor  the  re 
of  a  column.  It  diff-rs  from  a  pedestal  in  being  without 
base  or  cornice. —  Also,  a  plain  face  or  plinth  at  the 
lower  part  of  a  wall. 

Socon  u  SCO.  ( so-  .-o-nnos'kn.  a  town  of  Guatemala,  cap. 
of  the  pr*iv.  of  Socouusco.  abt.  GO  m.  S.W.  of  Ciudad 
Real,  in  Mexico. 

Socor  ro.  an  island  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  IS0  43' 
14"  X.,  Lon.  1103  5U  15"  W.,  24  ra.  long  and  9  broad. 

Socorro,  in  Xeto  M-xico ,  a  large  S.  co.,  extending  from 
Texas  to  Arizona:  area,  60.000  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Rio  I 
Grande  and  Rio  Pecos.  Surf  ice,  mountainous  in  the 
centre  and  WM  where  it  is  traversed  by  the  Sierra  Mad  re. 
Cap.  Simitar.  Pbp.  abt.  7.000.  —  A  post-village  of  the 
above  co..  «*n  the  Rio  Grande,  135  m.  S.S.W.  of  Santa  Fe ; 
pop.  abt.  650. 

Socfirro.  a  town  of  th*  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  dept.  ofBoy- 
aea.  65  m.  S.S  W.  of  Pamplona;  pop.  abt.  13.000. 

Socorro,  r  S  *c  >rp.v.  iu  T^xa*.  a  p  *-t-vilLof  El  Pasoco.. 
on  the  Rio  Grande.  15  m.  S.E  of  Ei  Paso;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Soc  otra,  m  iri.md  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  2)0  m.  from 
th-  S.  coa?t  of  Aribia.  and  120  in.  E.  of  Cape  Gardafui. 
in  Africa,  its  chief  t  wa.  Tamarinds,  l*eing  in  Lat.  12° 
39  2"  N  i  Lon  54°  6'  29"  E. ;  area ,  1,000  sq.  in.  Date- 
tre~s  and  cotton  are  cultivated;  hut  the  productions  for 
which  X.  is  particularly  famous  are  ab'-s  and  the  gum 
of  the  dragon's  blood-tree.  both  of  which  are  said  to  be 
th^  finest  in  the  world,  /bp.  5.0* JO,  mostly  Bedouins. 

Soc  otrine,  a  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from,  Soc¬ 
otra:  as,  S  •cotrine  aloes. 

Soc  rate**.  the  great  Athenian  philosopher,  was  the  son 
of  Sophronisctts  an  1  Piueuarete.  and  was  b.  near  Athens 
B.  c.  469.  U-  was  brought  up  to  his  father's  calling, 
that  of  a  sculptor,  and  for  a  time  gained  his  living  by  it. 
lie  was.  however,  naturally  an  eager  student,  and  by 
means  of  the  best  teachers  and  the  l»est  works  accessi¬ 
ble  t  *  him,  got  the  best  education  his  country  aud  his 
ag"  c<»uld  give  him.  He  was  one  of  the  disciples  of  the 
great  Auax  ig  *r<s.  and  of  his  successor  Archelaus,  and 
soon  gave  him— If  np  entirely  to  philosophy.  He  led  an 
re  social  life,  married  —  enhappily  for  himesiC  a 
Xanthippe — served  his  country  as  a  soldier.  distin¬ 
guishing  himself  by  his  outrage  and  extraordinary  en¬ 
durance  at  the  siege  of  PotMea,  at  tUe  Icittle  of  Deliuni. 
an<l  at  Atnphipolis.  At  P otidv-a  he  sav»-d  the  life  of  his 
pupil  Alcibiad"S.  and  at  Dvlium  the  life  of  his  pupil 
Xenophon.  His  robust  constitution  made  him  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  extremes  of  temperature:  he  could  dre^s 
alike  and  go  b.iref  *  .t  all  the  year  round.  He  appears 
to  have  scarcely  ever  held  any  political  office,  and  seems 
to  have  inclined  rather  to  the  aristocratic  than  the 
democratic  party.  Critias,  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 
hid  been  his  pnpil;  Theramenes  was  his  friend;  $o  was 
Charm  ides.  Vet  he  fearlessly  rebuked  Critia?  for  his 
rices,  and  thereby  made  him  his  enemy :  and  he  with 
equal  courage  aud  disregard  of  consequences  denounced 
the  proceedings  of  the  Thirty,  and  in  one  important 
case  refused  to  obey  their  command.  On  the  trial  of  the 
six  genera!-  after  the  battle  of  Arginusa?  he  firmly  op¬ 
posed  the  injustice  of  the  sentence.  But  it  was  as  a 
teacher  that  XL  made  himself  the  foremost  inan  of 
Athens,  and  perhaps  of  the  ancient  world-  lie  wrote  no 
l--»k.  he  did  not  e?ubli?h  a  school,  nor  constitute  a 
system  *<f  philosophy.  But  he  almost  lived  abroad,  and 
mixed  with  meu  familiarly,  and  iu  the  street  or  any  j 


place  of  public  resort,  where  listeners  gathered  round i 
him.  be  talked  aud  questioned  aud  discussed,  not  for 
pay,  but  from  the  love  o)  truth  aud  a  sense  of  duty.  He 
was  persuaded  that  he  had  a  high  religious  mission  to 
fulfil,  and  that  a  divine  voice  (afterwards  spoken  of  as  his 
Daemon  or  Genius. >  habitually  interfered  to  restrain  him 
from  certaiu  actions;  and  iustead  of  encouraging  profit¬ 
less  speculations  u(«on  nature  or  the  rhetorical  charla¬ 
tanry  of  the  Sophist?,  he  turned  the  thoughts  of  nieu  to 
themselves,  their  actions,  and  their  duties.  X.  was  dis- 
tinguished  chiefly  by  his  theory  of  virtue.  Virtue,  he 
said,  consisted  in  knowledge.  To  do  right  was  the  only 
road  to  happiness ;  and  as  every  man  sought  to  he  hap¬ 
py.  rice  could  ari?e  ouly  from  ignorance  or  mistake  as 
to  the  means ;  hence  the  proper  corrective  was  an  en¬ 
larged  teachiug  of  the  consequences  of  actions.  Yet 
even  ou  these  things  he  did  not  dogmatize;  instead  of 
asserting  and  imparting,  he  questioned,  and  suggested, 
and  showed,  and  led  the  way  to  real  knowledge.  He  ruth¬ 
lessly  compelled  ignorance  and  pretence  to  own  them- 
sehes,  aud  thus  drew  ou  himself  the  hatred  of  many. 
So  early  as  B  C.424  he  was  attacked  by  Aristophanes,  in 
his  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  as  the  arch-sophist,  the  enemy 
i  of  religion,  and  corrupter  of  youth;  substantially  the 
same  charges  as  those  on  which  he  was  prosecuted 
twenty  years  later.  He  was  made  to  appear  not  ouly 
hateful,  hut  ridiculous  —  a  result  the  more  easy  to  be  at¬ 
tained  because  of  his  singularly  ugly  physiognomy,  so 
easily  rendered  by  the  comic  mack.  He  was  persecuted 
during  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  aud  after  their  fall  he 
was  impeached  by  Anytus.  one  of  their  leading  oppo¬ 
nents,  with  whom  were  associated  Meiitus.a  tragic  poet, 
and  hycuo,  an  orator.  He  was  charged  with  not  be¬ 
lieving  iu  the  gods  which  the  state  worshipped;  with 
introducing  new  divinities;  and  with  corrupting  the 
youth.  Death  was  proposed  as  the  penalty.  X.  refused 
to  make  use  of  a  speech  prepared  for  his  defence  by 
Lysias,  and  defended  himself  in  a  tone  of  confident  Inno¬ 
cence  aud  worthiness,  which  aggravated  the  ill-will  of 
his  judges.  He  was  condemned  by  a  majority  of  six 
only  ;  but  his  additional  speech  in  luitigaliou  ot  the  sen¬ 
tence  raised  the  majority  against  him  to  eighty.  Thirty 
j  days  elapsed  between  his  seutence  and  its  execution,  in 
!  pursuance  of  the  law  that  no  criminal  must  be  put  to 
death  during  the  voyage  of  the  sacred  ship,  the  Th'urit. 
to  Delos  with  the  annual  offerings.  During  that  period 
XL  had  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  conversed  with 
them  as  usual ;  the  last  conversation  being  ou  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul.  He  refused  the  offer  of  some  of 
his  friends  to  procure  xueaus  of  escape  for  him  ;  drank 
the  hemlock  cap  with  perfect  composure,  aud  so  D.  iu 
the  70th  year  of  his  age,  b.  c.  399.  XL  opened  a  new  tern 
iu  philosophy,  and  without  founding  a  system  he  origi¬ 
nated,  by  rousing  men  to  reflection  aud  leading  them 
i  toward  self-knowledge,  a  vast  movement  of  intellect, 
which  produced,  first  Platonism  aud  the  Aristotelian 
logic,  and  then  all  the  systems,  even  conflicting  ones, 
which  rose  into  more  or  less  importance  during  ten  suc¬ 
cessive  centuries.  So  true,  ou  a  w  ider  scale  than  he 
meant,  was  his  own  conception  of  his  method  as  an 
“  intellectual  obstetricism.*5  By  his  religious  spirit,  his 
|  belief  in  God  and  iu  immortality,  his  aim  to  reunite  re- 
’  ligion  aud  morality,  and  his  own  noble  and  beautiful 
life,  the  mirror  of  the  truths  he  taught,  he  exerted  so 
strong  and  wholes* une  an  influence  that  the  historian 
of  the  Christian  religion,  Neaoder,  does  not  hesitate  to 
adopt  the  saying  of  the  Florentine  philosopher,  Mar- 
silio  Ficino.  that  XL.  like  John  the  Baptist,  was  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  Chri&t.  Our  primary  authorities  lor  the  life 
and  teaching  of  this  extraordinary  man  are  Xenophon  s  i 
Memorabilia  and  Ap*Aogy  of  XL,  and  Plato's  Dialoyuts ,  in 
which  he  forms  the  great  central  figure. 

Socrat  ic,  Soorat Teal,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  Socrates,  or  to  his  doctrines  or  method  of  teaclnng- 
Soerat  ically,  adc.  After  tLe  manner  or  method  of 
Socrates. 

Soe  ratist,  n.  A  disciple  or  follower  of  Socrates. 

Sod.  n.  [Du.  zode.)  That  stratum  of  earth  on  the  sur¬ 
face  which  is  filled  with  the  roots  of  grass;  turf;  sward; 
also,  a  piece  of  turf. 

— a.  Made  of  sod  ;  as,  a  sod  fence. 

— r.  a.  To  turf ;  to  cover  with  sod  ;  as,  to  sod  a  garden-plot. 
Sotl.  imp.  and  jp.  of  SEETHE  for  SO.  I»EX.  See  SEETHE. 

So  <la.  n.  [Ger.,  Sp..  and  It.  soda ,  sodt ;  Fr.  soude. ] 
(Ohem.)  The  protoxide  of  the  alkaline  metal  sodium 
It  may  be  procured  in  an  anhydrous  state  by  burning 
the  rnetal  in  dry  air  or  oxygen.  It  is  of  a  white  color, 
greedily  attracting  water  from  the  air,  which  cannot 
be  expelled  by  heat.  In  this  state  it  forms  hydrate  of 
X.,  or  caustic  &  It  is  so  familiar  in  its  properties  to 
hydrate  of  potash,  that  it  nerd  not  be  fully  described 
here.  F>ri «  NaO.  See  below.  \  Manufacture  of  XL 
Carbonates  of  XL  There  are  three  of  these,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  monocarbonat*,  or  common  washing-soda,  NaO.COj, 
which  iu  its  crystalline  form  contains  ten  equivalents! 
of  water;  the  sesquicarbonate ,  2Xa0.3CQ3  —  4uq,  which 
occur-  in  the  mineral  kingdom  as  irona  and  uras ;  and 
the  bicarbonate ,  NaO.CUj  HO  COj,  which  is  prepared 
by  passing  carbonic  acid  through  a  concentrated  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  carbonate  until  saturation  bikes  place.  It 
is  also  prepared  by  ex(»osing  the  crystallized  monocar¬ 
bonate  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  carbonic  arid  ;  hut 
in  this  method  of  making  it.  only  the  outside  portions 
of  the  converted  crystals  should  be  u.-ed,  the  inner 
parts  beiug  only  partially  changed.  It  is  ground  and 
dried  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  care  beiug  taken  to  avoid 
a  high  temperature,  which  would  cause  the  formation 
of  the  sesquicarbonate.  Bicarbonate  of  5.  crystallizes 
in  prisms.  It  occurs  in  commerce  as  a  white  crystal¬ 
line  powder,  w  hich  is  gradually  converted  into  the  ses¬ 
quicarbonate  by  exposure  to  the  air.  it  is  much  usedj 
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in  medicine,  having  a  much  less  unpleasant  taste  than 
either  the  mono- or  sesquicarbonate,  from  which  it  is 
readily  distinguished  by  giving  no  precipitate  with  the 
magnesia  salts.  The  properties  of  the  uio  nocar  ho  uute 
are  described  under  Manufacture  of  &/da. 

Hyposulphite  *f  &  This  important  salt  is  now  manu¬ 
factured  iu  tons  for  photographic  purp.*ses  and  as  an 
antichlore ,  to  extract  the  last  traces  of  chlorine  from 
piper  pulp.  It  is  prepared  by  fusing  equal  weight? of 
carbonate  of  X  aud  flower  of  sulphur,  aud  transmitting 
sulphurous  acid  through  the  solution  of  impure  sul¬ 
phide  of  sodium  thus  formed.  The  liquid  is  evaporated, 
and  hyposulphite  of  ,8‘.  crystallizes  from  the  solution  in 
bold  prisms.  Form.  NaU.SfjO^ 

Manujacture  of  S.  The  preparation  of  carbonate  of 
S.  from  common  salt  may  l»e  divided  into  three  princi¬ 
pal  operations:  1,  the  production  of  salt-cake,  or  crude 
sulphate  of  S. ;  2,  the  transformation  of  the  sulphate  of 
&  iuto  black-ash  or  impure  carbonate  mixed  with  sul¬ 
phide  of  sodium,  by  roasting  with  chalk  and  coat<3,  the 
extraction  of  £.  ash ,  or  dry  carbonate,  by  lixivation  with 
water  and  evaporation  to  dryness.  *  The  first  process  is 
performed  by  placing  about  6  cwt.  of  ordinary  salt  in 
a  strong  iron  pan,  and  mixing  it  with  an  equai  weight 
of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  mixture  is  then  removed  to  a 
reverberatory  fnrnace.  and  the  flame  allowed  to  play 
on  its  surface  until  the  whole  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
is  driven  off,  and  the  chloride  of  sodium  transformed 
into  a  dry  mass  of  sulphate  of  S ,  or  salt-cake,  as  it  is 
termed  The  hydrochloric  acid  produced  is  condensed, 
and  used  either  lor  the  production  of  chlorine  n  the 
manufacture  ot  bleaching  powder,  or  tor  extracting  the 
copper  from  the  iron  pyrites  used  in  making  the 
black-ash.  or  impure  carbonate  of  S.  is  effected  by 
mingling  the  sulphate  of  &  or  salt-cake,  formed  »i  the 
fir?t  process,  with  chalk  and  powdered  coal  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  three  parts  Of  sulphate  of  X,  three  of  cl  alk, 
and  two  of  coal.  The  mixture  is  thrown  into  a  rever¬ 
beratory  furnace  in  quantifies  of  two  hundred-weight 
and  a  half  at  a  time,  and  frequently  stirred  until  melted. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  operation,  a  violent 
effervescence  takes  place,  carbonic  oxide  escaping  in 
large  quantities,  and  burning  with  a  green  or  yellow 
flame;  the  products  being  carbonic  oxide,  which  bums; 
sulphide  ot  lime,  which  remains  behind:  and  carbonate 
of  soda,  with  which  it  is  mixed.’/ This  intermediate  ac¬ 
tion  is  the  foundation  of  the  w  hole  process.  In  practice, 
an  excess  of  coal  and  chalk  is  employed,  as  much  of  the 
Coal  burns  away,  and  an  excess  of  lime  is  required  in 
order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  any  of  the  soluble 
sulphides  of  calcium.  The  amount  of  carbonate  of  S. 
Contained  in  black-ash  is  about  20  per  cent.  It  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  mass  by  breaking  it  into  small  frag¬ 
ments,  and  digesting  it  with  warm  water  for  several 
hours  iu  large  vats  provided  with  false  bottoms,  the 
last  and  weakest  washings  being  used  to  act  on  fresh 
portions  of  hlack-ash.  When  the  lixivium  is  sufficiently 
^.poncent rated,  it  is  transferred  to  evaporating  pans.  The 
residue  left  behind  is  known  as  X  waste,  and  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  oxysulphide  of  calcium  and  unhurot 
coal.  The  efforts  of  numerous  chemists  have  been  fruit¬ 
lessly  employ  til  for  the  last  50  years  in  endeavoring  to 
utilize  this  waste  product,  which  collects  gradually  near 
all  X.-works,  and  ultimately  forms  large  mountains. 
The  solution  of  crude  carbonate  of  X.  is  generally  of  a 
dark  greeu  color,  from  the  accidental  admixture  of  iron 
or  manganese,  and  contains  certain  proportions  of  hy¬ 
drate  aud  sulphate  of  soda,  which  are  converted  into 
carbonate  by  mixing  the  evaporated  salts  with  small 
coal  aud  sawdust,  and  iu  heating  in  a  reverberatory  fur¬ 
nace.  The  resulting  salt,  which  i>  the  s<Kia-ash  of  com¬ 
merce,  is  then  once  more  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution 
evaporated  to  crystallization,  when  large  rhomboidal 
crystals  of  ordinary  washing -X.  are  obtained.  These 
consist  of  carbonate  of  X..  with  ten  equivalents  of  water. 

Nitrate  of  XL  This  salt  occurs  <  like  nitrate  of  potash ) 
as  an  incrustration  on  the  earth  iu  certain  hot  districts, 
more  especially  in  Chili  and  Peru,  where  it  is  found  in 
layers  ol  considerable  thickness.  It  crystallizes  iu  large 
rhe  mbohedral  masses  —  whence  its  commercial  name  of 
cubic  nitre.  Exposed  to  the  air.  it  deliquesces,  and 
therefore  cannot  he  substituted  for  nitre  iu  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  gunpowder.  It  is  largely  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  nitric  acid,  being  cheaper  than  nitrate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  and  yielding  a  larger  per  centage  of  acid.  It  was 
exported  in  large  quantities  dining  the  Russian  war  ( the 
trade  iu  sulphate  being  interdicted,  that  article  being 
contraband  of  war g  for  the  manufacture  of  nitre  by  dou¬ 
ble  decomposition  with  carltonate  or  sulphate  of  p*«  ta>h. 

Phosphates  of  S.  With  phosphoric  acid.  X  forms  a 
large  number  of  crystallizahle  salts,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  the  rhombic  phosphate.  It  forms  large 
transparent  efflorescent  rhombic  prisms,  whi*  h  have  a 
cooling  saline  taste,  and  are  very  soluble  iu  water.  It  is 
used  medicinally  as  a  purgative,  and  is  employed  in 
analysis.  Form.  2Na0.H0.P0fc. 

Sulphate  of  XL  Purified  sulphate  of  X,  popularly 
know u  as  Glaubers  salt ,  is  used  medicinally  as  a  purga¬ 
tive.  In  its  crudestate.it  is  manufactured  in  enormous 
quantities  from  common  salt  and  sniphuric  acid,  form¬ 
ing  salt-cake ,  one  of  the  steps  in  the  XL  manufacture 
(7.  r.)  In  its  anhydrous  condition,  it  sometimes  forms 
an  incrustation  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  in  which  state 
it  is  kuown  to  mineralogists  as  Chenardite.  It  is  also 
large  product  in  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid  from 
nitrate  of  XL  Form.  NaO  SO3.  • 

Sulphite  of  XL  This  salt  is  made  on  a  large  scale  by 
passing  sulphurous  acid  over  moist  X  crystals.  By  care? 
ful  evaporation,  it  may  be  obtained  in  transparent,  five- 
or  six-sided  prisms,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  be¬ 
come  covered  with  an  opaque  crust  of  sulphate  of  XL  It 
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has  been  lately  much  employed  as  an  anticlilore  for  the 
preservation  of  wines,  and  in  refining  beet-root  sugar. 

So  da*a I'n  in.  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  sulphate  of  soda 
and  alumina.  It  occurs  native  in  fibrous  crusts,  with  a 
glossy  internal  aspect,  about  the  Solfatara,  near  Naples. 

So'ila-iiftli.  n.  ( Chem  )  See  Soda  (Manuf.  of). 

Ko'ilti  l.aki*.  in  t lie  N.VV.  of  Louisiana ,  between  Caddo 
and  Cross  lakes.  15  in.  long  and  0  wide,  the  surplus 
waters  of  which  flow  into  the  Red  River  at  Shreveport. 

So'dalite.  n.  [From  soda ,  and  Gr.  lithos ,  stone.]  (Min.) 
A  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda  with  chloride  of  sodium 
It  generally  occurs  crystallized  in  rhombic  dodecahe¬ 
drons.  also  massive,  and  is  of  various  colors. 

SiHlal'ity,  n.  [  Lat.  sodalitas ,  from  sodalis ,  a  comrade.] 
A  fellowship,  fraternity,  or  camaraderie. 

So'ila-ftaltft,  n.  pi.  (Chem.)  Salts  having  a  base  of 
soda. 

So  da  Spring,  in  Idaho ,  a  village  of  Oneida  co.,  220 
m.  S  E  of  Boisee  City. 

Soil  a- waste,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Soda  (Manuf.  of). 

So  da-water,  n.  (Chem.)  A  well-known  beverage, 
which,  as  usually  prepared,  is  a  supersaturated  solution 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  water.  Soda-water,  properly  called, 
consists  of  one,  two,  or  three  drachms  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water  highly  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid.  This  is  often  a  valuable  remedy; 
but  it  would  sometimes  be  attended  by  mischievous  re¬ 
sults,  if  indulged  iiTto  the  extent  which  some  persons 
pursue  the  use  of  soda-water.  The  mere  aqueous  solu¬ 
tion  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  made  by  forcing  the  gas 
into  water  by  a  condensing  pump,  and  under  a  pressure 
of  six  or  eight  atmospheres,  is  an  agreeable  and,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  harmless  diluent. 

mod  'll  Oil,  pp.  of  SEETHE,  q.  V. 

Sod  don-w  i tied.  a.  Thick-skulled  ;  heavy  ;  obtuse; 
stupid. 

Sod  ily,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  covered  with,  sod  ;  turfy. 

Sod  or,  v.  a.  Same  as  Solder,  q.  v 

Soilero,  an  island  of  Sweden  in  the  Aland  Strait.  Ext. 
7  in.  long,  and  3  broad. 

So'iliuiBi.  ?i.  (Chem.)  The  alkaline  metal  of  which  soda 
is  the  oxide.  It  was  discovered  in  1807  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy.  It  occurs  in  large  quantities  in  nature,  chiefly 
in  combination  with  chlorine,  as  sea-salt.  It  is  also 
found  united  with  oxygen  in  certain  common  minerals, 
such  as  albite,  analcime,  labradorite,  and  kryolite.  It 
also  occurs  in  the  form  of  nitrate,  carbonate,  biborate, 
and  sulphate.  It  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  espe¬ 
cially  those  which  grow  near  the  sea,  such  as  the  Sal- 
sola  Soda ,  formerly  the  great  source  of  sodium  and  its 
compounds,  now  principally  obtained  from  sea  and  rock- 
salt.  Sodium  has  lately  become  an  article  of  commerce, 
iu  consequence  of  the  demand  which  has  arisen  for  it 
for  the  manufacture  of  aluminium.  M.  Deville  recom¬ 
mends  the  following  method  of  manufacturing  this 
valuable  metal: — Dried  carbonate  of  soda  717  parts, 
powdered  charcoal  175  parts,  and  finely-powdered  chalk 
108  parts,  are  mixed  intimately,  and  kueaded  into  a  stiff 
paste  with  oil,  and  calcined  in  a  covered  iron  pot.  The 
mass  is  then  introduced  into  a  retort,  aud  distilled  with 
the  same  precautions  as  those  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  potassium  (7.  »>.).  This  mixture  generally  yields  one- 
third  its  weight  of  sodium.  Sodium  is  a  yellowish-white 
lustrous  metal,  resembling  silver  more  closely  than  po¬ 
tassium.  It  is  soft,  and  may  bo  readily  cut  with  a  knife 
or  moulded  with  the  fingers.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  tar¬ 
nishes  immediately,  becoming  covered  with  a  film  of 
soda;  it  is  therefore  preserved  in  petroleum  or  some 
other  hydrocarbon.  limited  iu  the  air  or  oxygen,  it 
burns  with  a  bright-yellow  flame,  and  is  converted  into 
soda.  Thrown  upon  water,  it  decomposes  it  rapidly, 
but  without  eliminating  sufficient  heat  to  kindle  the 
hydrogen  formed.  It  is  much  used  in  chemical  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  reduction  of  the  elements  having  a  great 
affinity  for  oxygen,  such  as  boron,  silicon, calcium,  bari¬ 
um,  magnesium,  Ac.;  and  in  the  arts  for  the  reduction 
of  aluminium.  Its  amalgam  with  mercury,  from  not 
requiring  to  be  kept  under  naphtha,  is  frequently  used 
for  this  and  other  purposes,  when  a  strong  deoxidizing 
agent  is  required.  Mercury  is  placed  iu  a  strong  glass 
flask,  and  heated  to  about  300°;  the  sodium  is  then 
dropped  in  in  pieces  the  size  of  a  pea.  When  the  whole 
of  the  sodium  is  added,  the  amalgam  is  poured  out  in 
a  flat  dish  until  cold,  when  it  is  broken  up  in  small 
pieces,  and  kept  iu  a  stoppered  bottle.  Equiv.  22’97 ;  sp. 
gr.  0  972;  fusing-point ,  194°  F. ;  symbol.  Na.  (natrium.) 

Bromide,  and  Iodide  of  S.  These  two  salts  occur  spar 
ingly  in  sea- water  and  in  the  ashes  of  sea-plants,  and 
are  the  principal  commercial  sources  of  iodine  and  bro¬ 
mine.  Like  the  corresponding  salts  of  potassium,  they 
crystallize  in  anhydrous  cubes,  which  deliquesce  on  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air. 

Chloride  of  S.  This  important  substance  constitutes 
the  rock-salt  of  commerce,  or  common  table-salt.  See 
Rock-8  vlt. 

Soil  0111.  (Script.)  One  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and 
for  some  time  the  dwelling-place  of  Lot.  Its  crimes 
and  vices  (the  nature  of  which  is  recalled  in  the  word 
Sodomy)  were  so  enormous,  that  God  destroyed  it  by 
fire  from  heaven,  with  three  neighboring  cities,  Gomor¬ 
rah,  Zeboim,  and  Admail,  which  were  as  wicked  as  it¬ 
self.  The  plain  of  Siddim,  in  which  they  stood,  was  pleas¬ 
ant  and  fruitful,  like  an  earthly  paradise;  but  it  was 
first  burned,  and  afterwards  mostly  overflowed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  or  Lake  of  Sodom.  —  Modern 
writers  on  sacred  topography,  however,  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  precise  site  to  be  assigned  to  those  cities,  no 
trace  of  which  now  remains  ;  the  majority  holding  that 
they  stood  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  near  the 
salt  hill  of  Usdum;  while  others,  again,  maintain  that 
the  cities  of  the  plain  stood  in  the  circle  or  plain  of  the 


Jordan,  E.  from  Bethel  and  Ai,  near  where  the  river  dis¬ 
charges  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

Sod  om,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Burke  co. 

Kollo m,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Warren  co.,  12  m. 
from  Belvidere. 

SiMl'oniite,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Sodom;  —  hence,  one 
guilty  of  sodomy. 

Soiloinit'ical,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  sodomy. 

Sod  omy,  n.  Unnatural  copulation:  buggery. 

So'ilonift,  or  Sadorus,  in  Illinois,  a  post-vill.  of  Cham¬ 
paign  co.,  33  m.  N.E.  of  Decatur. 

So  il  lift,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-township  of  Berrien  co.,  5 
m.  N.W.  of  Berrien :  pop.  abt.  900. 

Soil  lift,  in  New  York-,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Wayne  co.,  3b  m.  N.E.  of  Rochester;  pop.  of  township 
abt.  b,000. 

Soil  lift  ISay,  in  New  York,  an  inlet  of  Lake  Ontario  in 
Wayne  co.,  5  in.  long  and  3  broad,  35  m.  N .  E.  of  Rochester. 

Sod  lift  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Wayne 
,  190  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Sodiift  l*oint,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Wayne 
co.,  on  Lake  Ontario,  30  m.  W.S.W.  of  Oswego. 

So'eftt,  a  town  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  on  the  Sbster- 
bach,  an  affluent  of  the  Lippe,  13  in.  N.N.E.  of  Arnsberg, 
and  33  m.  S.E.  of  Munster.  Manuf.  Liueu,  woollens, 
hosiery,  leather,  paper,  and  oil.  Pop.  9,500. 

Soev  er.  So  and  ever,  found  in  compounds,  as  in  who¬ 
soever,  whatsoever,  wheresoever,  whensoever,  howsoever, 
and  noting  any  out  of  all  possible  persons,  things,  times, 
places,  ways,  Ac. 

SoTa,  n.  [Fr.,  It.,  Sp.,  and  Ar. ;  Ilind.  sootfu,  a  bench. J 
A  long  seat,  generally  with  a  stuffed  or  cushioned  bot¬ 
tom,  used  as  an  elegant  or  useful  piece  of  household  fur¬ 
niture;  a  kind  of  divan. 

Sofala,  a  tract  of  country  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  territory  known  as  Mozambique,  bet.  abt. 
Lat.  18°  to  24°  S.,  and  from  the  seaboard  to  the  Lupata 
mountains.  The  climate  is  very  unhealthy.  The  Portu¬ 
guese  possessions  in  S.  occupy  an  area  of  ubt.  10,000  sq. 
m.,  and  have  a  pop.  of  287,000.  — Sofala,  a  town  ii.  the 
above  country,  and  formerly  the  cap.  of  a  native  king¬ 
dom,  is  situate  in  Lat.  20°  S.,  Lon.  35°  E.,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Sofala,  which  has  a  course  of  200  m.,  and  is 
navigable  only  for  small  craft. 

Soffioni,  n  pi.  [It.1  See Boracic  Acid. 

SoFfit,  n.  [It.  soffita.]  (Arch.)  A  small  ceiling,  formed 
into  panels,  as  over 
windows,  in-going9 
of  doors,  staircases, 

Ac. 

So'fli,  n.;  pi.  Sofis. 

[Pers.  silji,  soft.)  In 
Persia,  a  dervish.  S. 
was  also  the  sur¬ 
name  borne  by  the 
ancestors  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  monarchs  of 
the  race  preceding 
that  which  now  oc¬ 
cupies  the  throne; 
and  Shah  Ismael 
Soft,  the  first  monarch  of  that  race,  also  bore  it;  — 
hence,  by  European  writers  of  the  16th  and  17th  centu¬ 
ries,  the  word  soft,  or  sophy,  was  used  erroneously  as  a 
title  of  the  Shah  of  Persia. 

Sofiftin,  ( sofizm ,)  Siilisin,  n.  The  religious  tenets 
held  by  the  Sofis  or  Sufis.  They  are  those  of  a  sect  which 
is  said  to  be  gaining  ground  extensively  in  Oriental 
countries,  especially  among  the  educated  classes  of  Mo¬ 
hammedans.  These  tenets,  like  those  of  the  Quietists 
ami  other  Christian  sects  of  mystics,  are  founded  on  a 
notion  of  the  union  of  the  human  soul  with  the  divinity 
by  contemplation  and  the  subjugation  of  the  appetites. 
The  principles  of  S.  appear  also  to  have  a  remarkable 
affinity,  in  some  respects,  with  those  pantheistic  notions 
which  are  prominent  in  the  pystem  of  the  Brahmins, 
and  seem  to  form  the  very  foundation  of  the  still  more 
extended  religion  of  Buddhism.  See  Babism. 

Soft,  a.  (comp,  softer;  super l.  softest.)  [A.  S.  soft: 
Ger.  sauft,  soft,  mild.]  Readily  yielding  to  pressure ; 
easily  cut  or  separated  by  an  edged  instrument;  impres¬ 
sible;  yielding. — The  opposite  of  hard;  as,  soft  earth, 
a  soft  bed,  soft  wood,  Ac. —  Easily  worked;  ductile;  mal¬ 
leable;  as,  a  soft  metal. —  Smooth  to  the  touch  ;  fine; 
delicate;  not  rugged,  rough,  or  harsh;  as.  a  soft  skiu, 
soft  velvet. —  Hence,  by  analogy,  pleasant  to  perceive; 
agreeable  to  the  feelings;  as,  soft  air.  —  Mild  to  the 
eyes;  not  strong  or  glaring ;  not  agitating  by  violence 
of  contrast  or  intensity  of  coloring;  as,  a  soft  light,  a 
soft  tint.  —  Smooth  or  melodious  to  the  ear;  flowing; 
harmonious;  not  loud,  rough,  harsh,  or  grating;  not 
dissonant  or  vehement;  gentle;  as,  a  soft  voice,  a  soft 
whisper,  soft  music,  soft  rhythm.  —  Easily  yielding  to 
persuasion  or  motives;  flexible;  pliant;  susceptible  of 
influence  or  passion;  facile;  impressible;  compliant; 
tractable;  gentle;  delicate;  elegantly  tender;  feminine; 
as,  a  soft  form,  a  soft  temper.  —  Effeminate  ;  weak  ;  easy ; 
not  bold,  courageous,  or  manly  :  as,  a  soft  spirit.  —  Not 
tinged  with  salts;  not  hard;  as,  soft  water.  —  Easy; 
quiet;  tranquil;  undisturbed;  us,  a  soft  slumber.— 
Weak;  impressible;  thin-skinned;  as,  every  man  has 
his  soft  place,  which  a  woman  finds  out.  —  Uniformly 
easy  in  motion  or  action  ;  gentle  ;  quiet.  —  Mild  ;  placid  ; 
courteous;  complaisant;  not  rude,  rough,  or  irritating; 
as,  a  soft  manner,  soft  in  speech. 

(Pron.)  Not  pronounced  with  a  6iidden  or  forcibly 
emphatic  utterance,  but  forming  a  partial  combination 
of  sound  with  a  following  letter  ;  —  expressed  of  certain 
consonants,  as  c.  when  soft,  is  pronounced  like  s,  us  in 
cent;  ov  g  like.;,  as  in  gin. 

— adv.  Softly;  gently;  quietly. 


Fig.  2394.  —  SS,  soffit. 
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Soft,  interj.  Be  soft ;  hold  ;  stop  ;  not  so  fast ;  as,  “  But 
soft,  my  muse!  the  world  is  wide.”  —  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Soften,  (sof'n,)  v.  a.  To  make  soft  or  more  soft ;  as, 
(1.)  To  make  less  hard,  as  matter.  —  (2.)  To  mollify  ;  to 
assuage;  to  make  less  fierce  and  intractable;  to  make 
more  susceptible  of  humane  or  fine  feelings;  to  make 
less  harsh  or  severe;  as,  to  soften  a  stern  temper. — 
(3.)  To  palliate;  to  seek  to  lessen  the  apparent  enormity 
of;  us,  to  soften  one’s  transgressions.  —  (4.)  To  allevi¬ 
ate;  to  mitigate;  to  compose;  ns,  music  softens  pain. 
—  (5.)  To  make  calm,  placid,  or  agreeable.  —  (6)  To 
render  less  harsh,  rude,  offensive,  violent,  or  vehement; 
as,  to  soften  one’s  address  or  manner. — (7.)  To  make 
less  prominent  or  glaring;  as,  to  soften  the  lights  in  a 
picture.  —  (8.)  To  enervate;  to  make  tender,  delicate,  or 
effeminate;  as,  a  savage  softened  by  intercourse  with 
civilization.  —  To  make  less  harsh,  strident,  or  grating, 
or  of  a  diametrically  opposite  quality  ;  as,  to  soften  the 
voice% 

— v.  n.  To  become  soft  or  softer;  to  become  less  bard 
or  rigid;  as,  (1.)  To  become  more  pliable  and  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  pressure;  as,  wax  softens  in  heat.  —  (3.)  To  be¬ 
come  less  rude,  barbarous,  harsh,  or  cruel ;  as,  a  tyrant 
softens  under  love.  —  (4.)  To  become  less  stern,  or  obdu¬ 
rate;  to  become  open  to  compassion  or  tender  feelings; 
as,  his  heart  softens  at  the  pitiable  sight.  —  (5.)  To  be¬ 
come  mild  or  temperate;  as.  the  climate  softens.  —  (6) 
To  become  less  harsh. severe, imperious, or  rigorous;  as, 
the  law  sometimes  softens  in  this  country  toward  an  of¬ 
fender  who  has  political  influence. 

SoFtener,  (sdfn-er,)  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  softens. 

Soft '-g  raft ft,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Holcus. 

Soft  -lieail  oil,  a.  Silly  ;  possessing  a  weak  intellect. 

Soft/-lienrt'e<l,  a.  Possessing  softness  or  tendei  ness  of 
heart;  impressible  to  the  softer  emotions;  open  tocom  pas¬ 
sion,  pity,  or  other  kindly  affection  ;  gentle;  benevolent. 

Soft'-lienrt'eriiii’ftft,  n.  Quality  of  being  solt-bearted. 

Soft  iftli.  a.  Somewhat  soft. 

Softly,  adv.  In  a  soft  manner;  without  hardness. 

Soft  ness,  n.  [A.S.]  Quality  of  being  solt ;  —  correl¬ 
ative  to  hardness ;  susceptibility  of  feeling  or  passion; 
mildness:  kindness;  civility;  gentleness;  as,  softness 
of  disposition.  —  Effeminacy;  weakness;  vicious  deli¬ 
cacy;  timoronsness  ;  pusillanimity;  excessive  suscepti¬ 
bility  of  fear  or  alarm  — Smoothness  to  the  ear;  as, 
softness  of  the  voice.  —  Gentleness;  candor;  easiness  to 
be  affected  ;  mildness  of  temper  ;  meekness  ;  simplicity. 
— Mild  temperature;  as,  softness  of  the  air. —  Smooth¬ 
ness  or  delicacy  of  surface  or  texture,  as  perceived  by 
the  touob  ;  as,  softness  of  the  skin,  or  of  silk. 

Soft  -spoken,  a.  Having  a  mild,  gentle  voice;  — 
hence,  gentle;  affable;  complaisant;  courteous;  as,  a 
soft-spoken  woman. 

Sog'gy.  a.  (comp,  soggier  ;  svperl.  soggiest.)  [Iccl. 
soggr,  damp.]  Dank;  wet;  soft  with  moisture;  as, 
soggy  timber. —  Steaming  with  damp;  as,  soggy  vege¬ 
tation. 

So-lto!  interj.  IIo!  holla!  —  A  sportsman’s  halloo;  a 
word  used  iu  calling  from  a  distant  place. 

Soi»<lisailt,  (swah-de-zdng'^a.  (Fr.]  Self-styled;  pre¬ 
tended  ;  calling  himself;  would-be;  as. a  soi-disant  king. 

Soil'll ies,  ( swahn'ye ,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  of  Hai- 
nault,  on  the  Senne,  10  in.  N.N  E.  of  Mons  ;  pop  6,500. 

Soil,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  selan  ;  led.  solo,  to  strain  :  Fr.  souiller .] 
To  sully;  to  defile;  to  foul ;  to  dirty  ;  to  tarnish:  to 
stain;  to  pollute;  as,  to  soil  one’s  clothes  by  contact 
with  dust.  —  To  bespatter;  to  begrint ;  to  besmear:  to 
bedaub  ;  to  cover  with  something  extraneous  or  foreign  ; 
as,  plants  soiled  with  mildew.  —  To  dung;  to  manure; 
as,  to  soil  the  ground. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  so  filer  ;  Lat.  satullare.]  To  feed,  as  cattle  or 
horses,  in  the  6table  or  an  inclosure  with  green  fodder, 
instead  of  sending  them  out  to  grass  ;  —  hence,  to  purge 
by  dieting  with  green  food:  as,  to  soil  a  horse. 

— n.  [Ger.  siile.)  Filth  :  any  foul  matter  covering  another 
substance;  dirt;  foulness. —  A  stain,  blot,  or  tarnish; 
as,  “  A  lady’s  honor,  nice  as  ermines,  will  not  bear  a 
soil.”  —  Dry  den. 

— [Fr.  sol;  Lat.  solum.']  Earthy  and  other  substances  in 
a  state  of  mixture  with  organized  matter  fit  for  the 
growth  of  plants.  The  surface  of  the  earth  iu  every 
country  on  which  plants  have  grown  and  decayed  is 
properly  denominated  soil ;  while  the  earth  at  a  foot  or 
more  beneath  the  surface,  commonly  called  subsoil,  is 
comparatively  without  organized  matter,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  properly  denominated  earth,  clay,  sand,  gravel, 
liine,  Ac.  See  the  Supp’t. 

—  Land;  country;  as,  he  died  on  foreign  soil.  —  Dung; 
manure  ;  compost ;  as,  night  soil. 

— [Fr.  souille,  from  L  Lat.  souillare,  to  foul,  from  sus,  a 
hog.]  A  miry  or  dank  place  which  forms  a  refuge  for  a 
wild  bear  or  other  hunted  animal. —  To  take  soil,  to 
run  into  the  mire  or  water;  —  hence,  to  take  refuge  or 
cover. 

Soilless,  a.  Without  soil ;  as,  a  soilless  desert. 

Soil'u  re,  Gyiir,)  n.  Stain;  tarnish ;  pollution ;  as,  the 
soil  tire  of  a  woman’s  chastity.  (R.) 

Soiree,  (swah-ra',)  n.  [Fr  ,  from  soir ,  evening.]  An 
evening  party  or  entertainment;  a  conversazione. — 
A  term  often  applied  to  the  meetings  of  certain  socie¬ 
ties  at  which  tea  and  other  refreshments  are  introduced  ; 
the  opposite  of  matinie. 

Soiftsoiift.  (swois'sawng,)  a  fortified  town  of  Fiance, 
dept,  of  Aisne,  on  the  Aisne,  17  m.  S.W.of  Laon.  Manuf. 
Coarse  linen,  hosiery,  thread,  ropes,  and  leather.  Pop. 
10,208. —  S.  Noviodunam ,  and  afterwards  Augusta  Sue*- 
sionum ,  was  the  last  Roman  stronghold  in  Gaul  that 
withstood  the  arms  of  Clovis,  who  bore  overthrew’  Sya- 
grius,  the  Roman  commander,  in  486,  and  made  it  the 
seat  of  the  Frankish  monarchy,  which  it  long  continued 
to  be. 
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(so'zd,)  n.  (Dot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Faba - 
cent.  The  legumes  of  S.  hispida  form  the  principal  in¬ 
gredient  of  tile  sauce  culled  soy,  which  is  imported  from 
India  in  large  quantities. 

Sojourn,  (sojern,)  v.  n.  [Kr.  sojourner;  It.  soggior- 
nare,  from  L.  Lat.  sejournare —  sub,  under,  and  diurnus, 
daily.]  To  continue,  tarry,  or  abide  in  a  place  for  a 
day,  or  for  days,  or  as  a  temporary  resident,  or  as  a 
stranger,  not  considering  the  place  as  his  permanent 
habitation  :  as,  to  sojourn  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

— a.  (Pron.  in  poetry  sojern'.)  A  temporary  residence, 
as  that  of  a  traveller  in  a  foreign  land  ;  as,  a  sojourn  in 
Japan. 

Sojoti rn'er,  n.  A  temporary  resident;  a  stranger  or 
traveller  who  dwells  or  stays  in  a  place  tor  a  time. 

Sojou  rn'ing,  n.  Act  of  residing  in  a  place  for  a  time ; 
also,  the  period  of  abode. 

Sojourn'ment,  n.  Temporary  abode  or  residence,  as 
that  of  a  stranger  or  traveller. 

S  ok,  a  river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  govt,  of  Orenburg, 
and  after  a  S  VV.  course  of  130  m.  flows  into  the  Volga, 
15  m.  8.  of  Samara. 

Sol,  n.  [I  jat.J  The  sun. 

(H’r.)  The  tincture  of  gold  (or)  iu  the  heraldic  bla¬ 
zonry  of  sovereign  princes. 

— In  Switzerland,  a  copper  coin  and  money  of  account. 

(Mus  )  The  French  and  Italian  name  for  the  note  in 
the  gamut  corresponding  to  our  G,  or  the  filth  tone  of 
the  diatonic  scale. 

Sol  ace,  (sofas,)  v.  a.  [0.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  solar,  sol  at  us.} 
To  lift  up  the  spirits  of;  to  cheer,  comfort,  console,  or 
encourage  in  solitude,  in  grief,  or  under  calamity;  to 
comfort  or  to  relieve  in  affliction;  to  console; — used  in 
application  to  persons;  as,  I  solace  myself  with  the  hope 
of  better  days  to  come.  —  To  soothe;  to  allay;  to  as¬ 
suage  ;  as,  to  solace  distress. 

— n.  fSp.  solas ,  comfort,  consolation;  from  Lat.  solatium 
— solar.]  That  which  comforts  or  alleviates  grief  or 
anxiety;  —  also,  that  which  relieves  in  distress;  conso¬ 
lation;  cheer;  mitigation;  relief;  diversion;  amuse¬ 
ment:  as.  tobacco  is  man's  truest  sol  a  ce. 

Sornceinen  t,  n.  Act  of  solacing,  or  state  of  being 
solaced. 

Solan  a'cc«e,  n.  pi.  (Dot.)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance 
So l an. ale. s.  L)iag.  5  free  stamens,  axile  placentas,  and  a 
terete  einhryo. —  They  are  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs, 
inhabiting  all  parts  of  the  world  excepting  the  Arctic 
regions.  They  are  chiefly  known  from  Scrophulariaceie 
by  their  curved  or  spiral  embryo,  the  plaited  aestivation1 
of  their  flowers,  and  by  the  flowers  being  usually  regu¬ 
lar,  with  the  same  number  of  stamens  as  lobes.  The 
first  of  these  characters,  however,  is  not  of  universal 
importance;  tin*  plaited  corolla  and  symmetrical  flowers 
are  better  marks  of  distinction.  This  order  contains 
Nightshade,  Henbane,  Mandrake,  Tobacco,  Stramonium, 
the  Potato,  and  the  Tomato,  the  leaves  of  all  which  are 
narcotic  and  exciting,  but  in  different  degrees,  from 
Atropa  belladonna,  which  causes  vertigo,  convulsions, 
and  vomiting,  tobacco,  which  will  frequently  produce 
the  first  and  last  of  these  symptoms,  henbane,  and  stra¬ 
monium,  down  to  some  of  the  Solatia m  tribes,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  so  inert  as  to  be  used  as  kitchen  herbs. 
Even  in  the  potato  plant,  the  narcotic  acrid  principle  is 
found  in  the  stem  and  leaves,  and  in  the  rind  of  the 
tuber:  hut  the  principal  part  of  the  latter  consists  of 
starch,  and  the  small  quantity  of  deleterious  matter  be¬ 
ing  volatile  and  near  the  surface,  is  readily  driven  off 
by  the  heat  used  in  cooking. 

SoianVIcs,  n.  pi.  (Dot.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  sub¬ 
class  Perigynous  exogens.  Dias.  Dichlamydeous,  inono- 
petaloii9,  symmetrical  flowers,  axile  placentae,  2-  to  3- 
celled  fruit,  large  embryo,  lying  in  a  small  quantity  of 
albumen.  The  alliance  includes  7  orders, — Om.ACE.fi,  So- 
LANACE.fi,  ASCLEIMADACE.E,  CORDIACE.fi,  CON VOLVULACE.fi, 
CU8CUTACE.fi.  aild  POLEMONI  ACE.fi,  q.  V. 

Solan  der,  n.  ( Fir  )  Same  as  Sallenders,  q.  v. 

Solail-gfoose,  So'land-g’oose,  n.  (Zobl.)  Same 
as  G  an  MET,  7 .  V. 

Sola'nia.  Solani'na,  Sol'auine,  n.  [Fr.  sol¬ 
anine,  from  Lat  solanun i,  nightshade.]  (Che.m.)  The 
active  principle  of  the  Solanum  dulcamara,  or  Woody 
Nightshade,  and  other  species  of  Solanum  ;  it  is  the  in¬ 
gredient  wiiich  renders  greened  potatoes  deleterious, 
being  formed  in  the  tubers  by  the  action  of  light.  It  is 
a  white  alkaloid  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  hut  sol¬ 
uble  in  alcohol,  and  is  highly  poisonous,  one  grain  dis¬ 
solved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  having  been  found  suffi- 
cient  to  kill  a  rabbit  in  six  hours.  Its  combinations 
with  the  acids  are  bitter. 

Sol  a' no,  n.  [Sp.,  from  Lat.  A  modified  form 

of  the  Siricco  (7.  r.),  experienced  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  on  the  E  coast  of  Spain. 

Sola  no,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Ciudad-Real,  103  m. 
S.K  of  Madrid.  Manuf.  Linen  and  woollen  goods.  Pop. 
4,500. 

Solano,  in  California,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  900  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Sacramento  and  Suistin.  Surface :,  mountain¬ 
ous  in  the  W.,  with  several  extensive  and  fertile  valleys. 
Min.  Gold.  There  are  several  valuable  mineral  springs. 
Cap.  Fairfield.  Pop.  abt.  21,000 

Sol  anoiil.  n.  [Lat.  solanum,  the  generic  term  for  the 
potato,  and  Gr.  eidos,  form.]  ( Med.)  Resembling  a  po- 
tato: — s  'id  of  a  particular  kind  of  cancer. 

Solanum.  ( so-lai'nuin .)  n.  (Dot.)  The  typical  genus 
of  the  order  Snlanac'te.  The  tuber  of  S.  tuberosum  is 
the  common  potato,  so  largely  used  as  food  in  temperate 
climates.  The  potato  plant  is  supposed  to  he  a  native 
of  8.  America.  It  appears  probable  that  it  was  first 
brought  into  Spain  from  the  mountainous  parts  of  South 
America,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Quito,  early  in  the  16th 
century.  Although  it  now  constitutes  so  large  a  portion 
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of  the  food  of  civilized  man,  it  was  scarcely  known  until 
the  17th  cent.,  ami  was  not  extensively  cultivated  befure 
the  middle  of  the  18th.  The  varieties  of  the  potato  are 
very  numerous,  differing  in  their  time  of  ripening,  qual¬ 
ity,  color,  form,  size,  Ac.  New  varieties  are  readily  pro¬ 
cured  by  sowing  the  seeds,  which,  with  cure,  will  pro¬ 
duce  good  tubers  the  third  year.  Potatoes  thus  reared 
are  now  thought  to  be  less  liable  to  the  potato  rot. 
Starch  is  largely  obtained  from  potatoes,  and  is  used  for 
food  under  the  names  of  English  arrow-roof,  nutritious 
farirue ,  Ac.  It  is  also  employed  in  the  preparations  of 
dextrine,  or  starch-gum,  which  is  much  used  in  thearts. 
A  decoction  of  the  stem  and  leaves  of  the  potato-plant 
lias  been  used  as  an  alterative  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and 
au  extract  of  the  herb  has  been  also  employed  us  a  nar¬ 
cotic  aud  antispasmodic.  The  medicinal  properties  of 
the  plant  are  chiefly  due  to  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid, 
called  solanine,  which  has  powerful  narcotic  properties. 
This  lias  been  detected  in  all  parts  of  the  plant;  but,  in 
the  tuber  only  traces  of  it  are  found,  and  these  are  en¬ 
tirely  removed  by  the  process  of  boiling  and  preparing 
potatoes  for  the  table.  Another  interesting  species  of 
S.  is  S.  nigrum,  the  Black  Nightshade,  or  Morel,  which 
possesses  alterative  and  narcotic  properties.  The  fruit 
is  said  to  be  edible;  but  it  this  be  the  case,  its  use  for 
focal  requires  caution,  as  it  contains  solanine.  The  fruits 
of  several  other  species  are,  however,  eaten  in  various 
parts  of  tiie  world ;  as  those  of  S.  melongnia  and  ovi- 
gerum,  called  Egg  Apples,  or  Mad  Apples,  those  of  & 
quitense ,  called  Quito  oranges,  and  those  of  the  Austra¬ 
lian  species  S.  lacniiatum ,  commonly  known  as  Kan¬ 
garoo  apples.  The  species  of  S.  marginatum  has  astrin¬ 
gent  properties,  and  is  employed  iu  Abyssinia  iu  the 
process  of  tanning.  S.  p$eudo-quina,i\  Brazilian  species, 
is  used  medicinally  in  S.  A  merica  as  a  febrifuge.  S. 
dulcamara ,  the  Bittersweet,  is  a  well  known  shrubby 
climber,  with  blue  flowers  and  red  berries,  found  from 
New  England  to  Arkansas.  Its  root  being  chewed,  gives 
at  first  a  sensation  of  bitterness,  then  of  sweetness;  its 
bright  red  berries  are  poisonous.  S.  carolinense.,  the 
Ilorse-nettle,  found  on  roadsides,  Ac.,  in  the  Middle 
States,  is  a  rough  weed,  1-2  feet  high,  flowers  white, 
berries  yellowish. 

So'lar,  a.  [Fr.  solaire,  from  Lat.  Solaris — sol,  the  sun.] 
Pertaining  to  the  sun;  as,  the  solar  system.  —  Diffused 
by,  or  proceeding  from,  the  sun;  as,  solar  influence,  so¬ 
lar  light,  solar  rays. —  Produced  by  the  agency  of  the 
sun  ;  as,  solar  salt. 

So  lar  Cycle,  ».  (Chronol.)  A  term  applied  to  one 
of  those  artificial  periods  made  use  of  in  chronological 
researches.  It  comprehends  a  period  of  28  years,  com¬ 
pounded  of  7  and  4,  the  number  of  days  in  a  week,  and 
the  number  of  years  in  the  interval  of  two  leap-years. 
This  cycle  will  remain  undisturbed  until  the  end  of  the 
present  century;  but  in  consequence  of  the  year  1900 
not  being  reckoned  as  a  leap-year,  the  whole  cycle  will 
then  be  overthrown.  It  may,  however,  be  reconstructed 
after 2000,  that  year  being  reckoned  as  leap-year;  it  will 
then  last  until  2100. 

Solarizalion,  (- zd'shun ,)  n.  (Pliotog.)  Excessive 
insolation. 

So  larize,  v.  a.  ( Pliotog .)  To  burn  or  injure  by  too 
much  i usoiation. 

— v.  n.  To  become  impaired  by  undue  exposure  to  the 
sun’s  rays  in  the  camera. 

80'lar  Plios'plloris,n.pi.  Substances  which  are 
seen  to  be  luminous  in  a  dark  place  after  having  been 
exposed  to  light.  Calcined  oyster-shells  are  a  good  ex¬ 
ample. 

So'lar  Spec'truni,  n.  (Physics.)  See  Spectrum. 

So'lar  System,  n.  ( Astron .)  The  name  applied  to  the 
sun,  the  planets  which  revolve  round  it,  tiieir  satellites, 
together  with  those  periodic  comets  whose  returns  have 
been  successfully  predicted.  The  S.  S.,  according  to  the 
modern  view,  includes  the  sun  as  a  governing  body,  yet 
not  as  a  fixed  centre;  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth  with 
its  one  satellite,  the  Moon,  Mars,  the  group  of  minor  plan¬ 
ets,  amounting  at  the  present  time  to  sixty-four,  Jupiter 
and  its  four  satellites,  Saturn  and  its  triple  ring,  Uranus 
with  its  four  satellites,  Neptune  with  its  one  satellite,  and 
a  large  number  of  periodic  comets.  All  these  planets,  ac¬ 
companied  by  their  satellites,  together  with  numerous 
asteroids,  move,  as  do  also  the  comets,  in  elliptical  orbits 
round  the  sun,  which  is  situate  in  a  focus  common  to 
them  all;  ami  by  its  mighty  power  of  attraction,  retains 
them  in  their  orbits.  The  satellites,  whilo  revolving 
round  the  sun,  likewise  describe  elliptic  orbits  round  the 
primary  planets.  The  great  French  astronomer,  Laplace, 
with  the  view  of  giving  a  possible  explanation  of  t lie  re¬ 
semblance  existing  between  the  motions  of  the  several 
planets,  —  they  all  revolving  in  0110  direction  round  the 
sun,  their  satellites  moving  in  the  same  direction  round 
themselves, — promulgated  the  idea  called  the  Nebular 
Theory.  lie  supposes  that  our  solar  atmosphere  might 
once  have  extended  to  the  limits  of  the  system,  and 
that  the  planets  were  thrown  off  successively  in  the 
form  of  nebulous  rings,  subsequently  condensed  into 
spheres  from  the  equatorial  parts  of  this  vast  revolving 
mass  during  its  contraction.  Ho  ascribes  to  Saturn’s 
ring  a  like  origin.  There  is  very  little  difference  between 
the  hypothesis  of  Laplace  and  that  of  Ilerschel,  as  will 
be  presently  shown,  except  the  latter  more  prudently 
reserved  his  hypothesis  for  sidereal  objects,  and  did  not 
deduce  from  it  a  planetary  cosmogony.  Sir  William 
Ilerschel  supposes  that  starry  matter  was  once  in  a 
state  of  indefinite  confusion;  that  during  an  eternity 
of  past  duration  it  has  been  breaking  up  by  condensa¬ 
tion  towards  centres  more  or  less  remote ;  that  the 
Milky  Way.  or  at  least  the  nebulous  parts  which  it  con¬ 
tained,  and  the  dispersed  nebula*,  are  the  relics  of  this 
former  state  of  things.  Briefly,  that  a  completely-formed  | 
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star  may  be  assumed  to  be  merely  consolidated  nebul®. 
lit?  also  believes  that  this  condensation  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  rotation,  due  to  the  originally  irregular  dis¬ 
tribution  of  tiie  gravitating  particles.  With  respect  to 
the  stability  of  the  system  under  which  we  live,  the 
history  of  astronomy  tells  us  that  it  has  not  undergone 
hu>  change  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years.  Never¬ 
theless,  iu  cousequence  of  certain  discoveries,  it  was  tiie 
popular  belief,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
that  thewholcol  the  planetary  system  would  ultimately 
be  absorbed  by  the  vast  mass  of  the  sun.  This  view  was 
taken  principally  in  consequence  of  the  labors  of  Le- 
grange,  who  ascertained  that  the  elements  of  tiie  plane¬ 
tary  orbits  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  ciiange.  It  uext 
came  to  be  a  question  how  far  such  variations  were 
likely  to  he  continuous,  aud  ultimately  so  great  as  to 
modify  altogether  the  forms  of  the  orbits,  and  even  en¬ 
danger  the  separate  existence  of  the  planets.  Without 
attempting  to  deeply  probe  a  subject  too  abstruse  to  he 
dealt  with  here,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  that  the 
stability  of  a  planet  previously  depends  on  the  stability 
of  its  major  axis  ;  for  if  the  major  axis  and  mean  period 
increase  or  diminish  without  limit,  the  planets  will 
diverge  into  infinite  space,  and  after  myriads  of  ages, 
rush  to  utter  annihilation  in  the  burning  embrace  of 
the  sun.  Tiie  first  astronomer  who  probably  perceived 
the  stability  of  the  major  axis  and  mean  motions  was 
Laplace,  who  gave  a  demonstration  that  both  are  in¬ 
variable.  Therefore,  we  may  regard  the  whole  solar 
system  as  being  subject  to  law  and  impassable  limits; 
and  tii us  permanence  arises  in  the  midst  of  change. 
Perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  whole  range  of  modern 
astronomical  discovery  a  more  interesting  and  valuable 
fact  than  that  many  of  the  stars  called  fixed  are  subject 
to  movement.  The  elder  Ilerschel  having  examined  the 
subject,  announced  that,  like  the  stars,  the  sun  and  its 
attendant  planets  were  also  subject  to  a  translation  in 
space.  He  announced  that  the  solar  system  was  moving 
towards  a  point  in  the  heavens  near  the  star  A  Her¬ 
cules.  Those  views  have  been  confirmed  by  the  subse¬ 
quent  researches  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  Struve,  Arge- 
lander,  and  others.  The  very  latest  view  of  the  subject 
gives  the  motion  of  the  sun  and  its  planets  as  being  at 
the  rate  ofl  50,000,000  m.  yearly ;  and  swift  as  this  transla¬ 
tion  in  space  may  appear,  it  is  slow  when  compared  with 
the  motions  of  some  of  the  hitherto  considered  fixed 
stars.  The  true  theory  of  the  revolutions  of  tiie  solar 
system  is  duo  to  Copernicus.  The  Cupernicati  system 
is  founded  upon  tiie  opinions  of  tiie  Pythagorean  school 
of  astronomers,  and  adopts  tiie  ideas  of  that  ancient 
school.  According  to  it,  the  earth  is  not  the  centre  of 
the  world,  but  has  a  double  motion  of  rotation  about 
its  own  axis,  and  of  revolution  round  tiie  sun,  which 
body  is  the  common  centre  of  tiie  orbits  of  all  the 
planets  which  revolve  around  it.  Although  the  Coper- 
nican  system,  in  consequence  of  its  great  simplicity 
and  beauty,  rapidly  found  favor  with  the  most  philo¬ 
sophical  of  the  astronomers  living  at  the  period  of  its 
promulgation,  Tycho  Brahe  could  never  be  brought  to 
adopt  the  supposition  of  tiie  motion  of  the  earth.  He 
therefore  put  forth  another  system,  in  which,  while 
retaining  the  most  essential  advantages  of  the  Coper- 
nican  system,  ho  at  the  same  time  maintained  the 
stability  of  t lie  earth.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  at 
t tie  present  day  the  Tychonic  system  has  become  quite 
exploded.  See  Astronomy,  Comet,  Meteors,  Planet, 
Satellite,  Sun,  Ac. 

SoI«l,  imp.  and  pp.  of  sell,  q.  v. 

S  Id  note.  (Com.)  A  memorandum  of  sale,  given  by 
the  broker  who  effects  to  the  buyer. 

Solder,  (eolloq.  sod'er.)  v.  a.  [Fr.  souder ;  from  Lat. 
sol  id  0,  solidatus ,  to  make  solid.J  To  unite  and  make 
solid  and  firm,  as  metallic  substances;  to  unite  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  by  the  intervention  of  a  more  fusible  metal  or 
metallic  cement;  to  join  by  the  application  of  metallic 
cement. — A  metallic  composition  or  cement  for  uniting 
the  surfaces  of  metals. —  Plumber's  S.  is  an  alloy  ot  three 
parts  of  lead  and  one  of  tin  ;  it  is  more  fusible  than  lead, 
and  then  readily  adheres  to  clean  surfaces  of  that  metal 
when  it  is  fused.  —  Fine  S.  is  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
tin  and  one  of  lead  ;  it  fuses  at  360°. 

Soldering,  n.  TI10  process  of  uniting  the  edges  or 
surfaces  of  similar  or  dissimilar  metals  and  alloys  by 
partial  fusion.  In  general,  alloys  or  solders  of  various 
and  greater  degrees  of  fusibility  than  the  metals  to  bo 
joined  are  placed  between  them,  and  the  solder,  when 
fused,  unites  the  three  parts  into  a  solid  mass;  less  fre¬ 
quently,  the  surfaces  and  edges  are  simply  melted 
together  with  an  additional  portion  of  the  same  metal. 

Soldier,  ( soljer ,)  n.  [Fr.  soldat ;  It.  soldato,  from  Lat. 
soldus,  or  solidus,  military  pay.]  One  who  is  engaged 
in  military  service  as  an  officer  or  private;  a  man  en¬ 
gaged  to  serve  in  the  army,  or  as  one  of  an  organized 
body  of  combatants. —  Particularly,  a  private  in  mili¬ 
tary  service,  or  one  in  the  ranks,  in  distinction  from  an 
officer ;  a  man  enrolled  for  service  when  on  duty  or  em¬ 
bodied  for  military  discipline;  as,  a  soldier  of  a  regiment 
of  infantry  of  the  line.  —  Emphatically,  a  brave  war¬ 
rior;  a  man  of  distinguished  valor  or  prowess,  or  of 
superior  military  experience  and  skill ;  as,  Washington 
was  every  inch  a  soldier. 

Soldier,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Shawnee  co.;  pop.  abt.  400. 

Soldier-crab,  n.  (Zoul.)  SeePAGURiD.fi. 

Soldiering',  (soljer-,)  n.  Occupation  of  a  soldier;  state 
of  a  soldier. 

Soldier-like,  Soldierly,  (soljer-,)  a.  Like  or  be¬ 
coming  a  real  soldier;  martial;  brave;  valiant;  honora¬ 
ble  ;  as,  soldier-like  discipline. 

Soldier  Ki  ver,(«o/<i'y «r,)  in  Iowa,  rises  in  Cherokee 

I  co.,  and  flowing  S.W.,  enters  the  Missouri  River  in  Uar- 

|  risou  co. 
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Soldiership,  ( soVjer -,)  n.  State  or  quality  of  a  soldier;  I 
military  qualities  or  character;  martial  skill  or  acquire¬ 
ments;  conduct  befitting  a  soldier. 

Soldiery  ,  ( $oi]er-\ /,)  n. *  The  body  of  military;  soldiers! 
collectively  considered  ;  as,  disaffected  soldiery. 

Sol  diu.  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov. of  Brandenburg,  70  in. 
N.E.  of  Berliu.  Manuf.  Woollen  goods.  Pop.  6,500. 

Solo,  n.  [ Fr. ;  Lat.  soleu,  a  covering  for  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  from  solum ,  the  ground.]  The  bottom  of  the  foot ; 
also,  but  rarely,  the  foot  itself;  as,  he  is  a  good  fellow 
from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot. — 
The  bottom  of  a  boot  or  shoe,  or  the  piece  of  leather 
which  constitutes  the  bottom.  — That  part  of  anything 
which  forms  the  bottom,  and  on  which  it  stands  upon 
the  ground. 

( ForUf .)  The  bottom  of  an  embrasure. 

(Agric.)  The  slade  or  bottom  of  the  body  of  a  plough  ; 
also,  the  bottom  of  a  furrow. 

(Mining.)  The  seat  or  bottom  of  a  mine;  —  applied  to 
horizontal  veins  or  lodes.  —  Weale. 

(Far.)  The  horny  substance  under  a  horse’s  foot,  serv¬ 
ing  as  protection  for  the  more  tender  parts. 

(Naut.)  A  piece  of  timber  attached  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  rudder,  to  bring  it  on  a  level  with  the  false  keel. 

Totten. 

(Zobl.)  A  genus  of  flat  fishes,  family  PI eur one ctid ft. 
The  common  sole,  Solea  vulgaris .  found  from  the  seas 
of  Scandinavia  to  the  Mediterranean,  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  delicate  fishes  for  the  table,  and  is  caught  in 
immense  numbers  by  trawl  nets.  The  genus  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  N.  America  by  A  mollis ,  the  N.  York  Sole,  from 
Nantucket  to  Carolina.  It  is  from  6  to  8  inches  long, 
dark-brown,  marked  transversely  with  irregular  black 
bands,  and  scales  small. 

— v.  a.  To  furnish  with  a  sole,  as  a  shoe. 

— a.  [Lat.  solus ;  Fr.  seal;  probably  from  sine  alns ,  being 
without  others.]  Single  ;  individual;  only;  alone;  soli¬ 
tary;  as,  he  was  the  sole  survivor. 

(Law.)  Alone;  single: — used  in  contradistinction  to 
joint  or  married.  So,  a  feme  sole  is  a  single  woman,  a 
sole  corporation  is  one  composed  of  only  one  natural 
person. 

Solecism,  (sbl'e-slzm,)  n.  [Fr.  soled sme ;  Gr.  snloikis- 
mos ,  from  Sold,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  who  had  been  transported  from  Attica,  were 
charged  with  corrupting  the  language  of  their  parent 
state.]  (dram,  and  R!iet.)  A  violation  of  the  idiomatic 
rules  of  grammar  or  construction  in  writing  or  speaking 
a  language;  incongruity  of  words;  want  of  correspond¬ 
ence  or  consistency ;  any  word  or  expression  which  does 
not  .accord  with  the  established  usage  of  writing  or 
speaking;  as,  “  A  barbarism  may  be  in  one  word,  a  sole¬ 
cism  must  be  of  more.” — Johnson. 

— Hence,  by  analogy,  any  unfitness,  discrepancy,  absurd¬ 
ity,  or  impropriety;  as,  a  solecism  in  politeness  or  eti¬ 
quette. 

Solecist,  (sol'e-sist,)  n.  [Gr.  soloikistcs.]  One  who 
commits  a  solecism. 

Solecist/ic,  Solecist'ical,  a.  Pertaining  or  having 
reference  to,  or  involving,  a  solecism. 

Solecize,  (sdVe-siz,)  v.  n.  [Gr.  soluilcizein.]  To  com¬ 
mit  solecism,  (it.) 

Solely,  a.  Singly;  alone;  only ;  without  another ;  as, 
he  depends  solely  on  his  own  exertions. 

Solemn.  ( soVem ,)  a.  [Fr.  solennel ;  Lat.  solennis ,  or  so- 
lemnis ,  from  the  old  sollus ,  all,  every,  and  annus,  year.] 
Marked  with  religious  gravity,  pomp,  or  sanctity ;  at¬ 
tended  with  sacred  rites;  ritual:  ceremonial;  formal; 
as,  a  solemn  feast  or  fast,  a  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving 
or  prayer.  —  Marked  by  devoutness  or  reverential  feel- 
ins  toward  God;  sober;  serious;  grave;  devotional; 
affecting  with  seriousness;  impressing  or  adapted  to 
impress,  seriousness,  gravity,  or  reverence;  as,  solemn 
thoughts,  solemn  language,  solemn  silence.  —  Affectedly 
grave,  serious,  or  sanctimonious  ;  as,  a  solemn  prig. 

Sol'cilincs*,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  solemn; 
gravity;  reverential  manner  or  character;  as,  the  sol- 
emness  of  an  oath. 

ftolcm'ni  ty,  n.  [Fr.  solemnity ;  Lat.  snlemnitas.]  A 
rite  or  ceremony  annually  performed,  or  at  stated  times, 
with  religious  reverence,  a  religious  ceremony:  a  rit¬ 
ual  performance  attended  with  religions  ceremonies;  as, 
the  solemnity  of  a  sacrament.  —  A  ceremony  adapted  to 
convey  or  impress  a  sense  of  awe;  as,  the  solemnities  of 
the  day  of  judgment.  —  Steady  seriousness;  gravity; 
as.  solemnity  of  manner  or  language. —  Hence,  affected 
gravity  or  seriousness;  as,  buffoonery  with  solemnity  of 
accent.  —  Awe  or  reverence  excited  or  inspired  by  out¬ 
ward  circumstances:  appearance  calculated  to  impress 
with  reverential  or  solemn  feelings;  as,  the  solemnity  of 
a  great  public  funeral,  the  solemnity  of  an  ancient 
cathedral. 

(Law.)  A  solemn  or  formal  observance;  the  formality 
which  is  necessary  to  make  valid  the  doing  of  anything. 

Kolomailzatioii.  (- zd'shun ,)  n.  [Fr.  solemnisation.] 
Act  of  solemnizing;  celebration;  as,  the  solemnization 
of  nuptials. 

ftoreimiize.  v.  a.  [Fr.  s'<lemniser.]  To  dignify,  honor, 
or  make  illustrious  by  solemn  or  stately  ceremonies; — 
hence,  to  make  famous  ;  to  celebrate ;  as,  to  solemnize  a 
feast. — To  perform  with  ritual  ceremonies  and  rever¬ 
ence,  or  according  to  legal  formalities:  as,  to  solemnize 
the  rite  of  matrimony.  —  To  perform  religiously  once  a 
year;  as,  to  solemnize  an  anniversary.  —  To  make  grave, 
serious,  or  reverential :  as.  to  solemnize  the  mind  before 
taking  the  holy  sacrament. 

Kol'emuizer,  n.  One  who  performs  a  solemn  rite  or 
religious  office. 

Solemnly,  ( sbVem-ly ,)  adv.  In  a  solemn  manner; 
with  gravity  and  religious  reverence ;  with  official  for¬ 
malities  and  by  due  authority;  with  formal  state,  grav- 


!  ity,  and  ceremonionsness,  or  with  affected  gravity ;  with 
religious  seriousness. 

So  lon,  n.  [Gr.  solen .  a  kind  of  shell-fish.]  (Anat.)  The 
vertebral  canal,  containing  the  spinal  cord. — Dunglison. 

(Sui'g.)  Same  as  Cradle,  q.  v. 

(Zobl.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  Solenid.®,  q.  v. 

Sole'iBess,  n.  Singleness,  (r.) 

Sole'nidse,  n.  pi.  (Zobl.)  A  family  of  molluscs,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  great  length  of  their  respiratory  tubes. 
The  Solen,  or  Razor-shell ,  is  a  well-known  example.  It 
has  an  elongated  shell,  the  hinge  being  furnished  with 
distinct  teeth,  and  the  ligament  altogether  external. 
The  animal  burrows  in  the  sand  sometimes  to  the  depth 
of  nearly  two  feet,  into  which  it  sinks  rapidly  on  the 
approach  of  danger:  and  as  it  very  rarely  quits  its  hole, 
its  movements  are  nearly  limited  to  an  ascent  or  de¬ 
scent  in  it.  This  it  accomplishes  by  means  of  its  foot, 
which  it  attenuates  into  a  point  when  it  is  about  to 
bore,  and  afterwards  contracts  into  a  rounded  form,  so 
as  to  fix  it  by  its  enlargement  when  it  desires  to  rise. 
It  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic;  and  in  places 
where  it  abounds  it  is  used  for  food  and  as  bait  for  fish. 

So'leBBite,  7i.  (Jill.)  A  fossilized  solen. 

So  lent.  (Tilts)  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between 
the  mainland  of  England  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  18  m. 
long  and  3  broad. 

►Soles  bury,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Bucks  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  5,u00. 

Solesnnes,  (so'laim,)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Du  Nord, 
9  m.  N.  of  Cambrai.  Manuf.  Cotton  goods.  Pop.  5,700. 

Soleure,  (so'lur,)  or  Solothurn,  (so-lo-tooim',)  a  canton 
of  Switzerland,  in  the  N.W.  of  the  confederation,  be¬ 
tween  Lat.  47°  and  47°  30'  N  ,  and  the  7th  and  8th  deg. 
of  E.  Lon.,  having  N.  Basle,  E.  and  S.E.  Aargau  and 
Lucerne,  and  on  its  other  side  the  canton  of  Berne; 
area,  255  sq.  m.  Though  of  a  very  irregular  shape,  it 
may  be  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions;  the  N. 
W.  covered  with  ranges  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  and  the 
S.E.  comprised  in  the  valleys  of  the  Aar  and  Emmen. 
Some  of  the  summits  in  the  former  rise  to  about  4,U00 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but,  though  rugged,  this 
part  of  the  canton  has  a  large  extent  of  fine  upland  pas¬ 
tures.  In  the  other,  or  lower  portion  of  the  canton,  the 
ground  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated;  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  S.  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  productive  por¬ 
tions  of  Switzerland.  —  Soleure,  the  cap.,  on  the  Aar, 
near  the  foot  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  and  18  m.  N.by  E. 
of  Berne,  has  a  pop.  of  6, 112.  Pop.  of  the  canton  74,713. 

Sol-fa,  (sbl-fdh,)  v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  sol-faed;  ppr. 
sol-faing.)  (Mas.)  To  run  over  the  notes  of  the  gamut, 
ascending  or  descending;  as,  do,  re ,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si, 
do;  or  the  same  in  converse  order. 

SoSfana'ria,  7i.  [From  It.  solfa,  sulphur.]  A  sulphur 
mine. 

SoQfata'ra,  n.  [From  It.  solfa ;  Lat.  sulfur,  sulphur  ] 
(Geol.)  A  volcanic  rent  from  which  sulphur  ami  sul¬ 
phurous  or  other  acid  vapors  and  gases  are  erupted  with 
much  steam. 

SoBfafa'i’a,  a  lake  of  Italy,  on  the  Campagna  di  Roma, 
near  Tivoli,  about  500  feet  broad,  and  containing  sev¬ 
eral  floating  islands.  Near  it  are  the  ruined  baths  of 
Agrippa. 

►Solfos^Bare,  (sbl-fed-ju'rd,)  v.  a.  [It.]  (Mus.)  Same 
as  SOL  FA,  q.  v. 

Solleji'ji'iw,  (• fCd'jo ,)  n.  [It. ;  Fr.  solfege,  from  solfa,  the 
gamut.]  (Mas.)  The  system  of  arranging  the  scale  by 
the  names  do  ( ut ),  re,  7ni,  fa, sol,  la,  si,  by  which  musical 
students  are  taught  to  sing,  these  notes  being  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  eye  by  lines  and  spaces,  to  which  the  syl¬ 
lables  in  question  are  applied. 

Solf'eB’isBO,  ( sol-fe-re'no ,)  a  village  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  of 
Brescia,  20  in.  N.W.  of  Mantua.  Here  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  June  24,  1859.  Hostilities 
were  suspended  by  the  armistice  of  Villa  Franca. 

Soli,  7i.  pi.  of  Solo,  q.  v. 

Solicit,  (-Us'it,)  v.  a.  To  ask  from  earnestly;  to  entreat; 
to  importune;  to  make  petition  or  requisition  to.  —  To 
try  to  obtain  ;  to  seek  to  acquire;  as,  to  solicit  a  favor, 
to  solicit  patronage. — To  awaken;  to  summon  ;  to  invite 
or  excite  to  action;  to  induce;  as,  he  was  solicited  to 
become  a  candidate  for  Congress.  —  To  disturb;  to  dis¬ 
quiet; —  a  Latinism  infrequently  used. 

But  anxious  fears  solicit  my  weak  breast.”  —  Dry  den. 

SolicitaiBt,  (-lis'-,)  n.  One  who  solicits;  a  petitioner. 

Sol  scataitaoiB,  (- td'shun ,)  n.  [Fr.  solicitation;  Lat. 
sollicitutio.]  Act  of  soliciting;  urgent  or  earnest  request 
or  petition;  importunity;  a  seeking  to  obtain  some¬ 
thing  from  another  with  some  degree  of  zeal  and  eager¬ 
ness  ;  supplication  ;  as,  his  solicitations  were  granted.  — 
Invitation  ;  excitement:  inducement;  as,  constant  solici¬ 
tation  of  the  senses. — Locke. 

Solicitor,  (-lis'-,)n.  [Fr.  solliciteur.']  One  who  solicits 
or  asks  with  earnestness  or  eagerness;  one  who  asks  or 
entreats  for  another;  as.  Cupid  is  Love’s  solicitin'. 

(Law.)  A  person  employed  to  follow  and  take  charge 
of  suits  depending  in  courts  of  chancery.  A  solicitor, 
like  an  attorney,  will  be  required  to  act  with  perfect 
good  faith  towards  his  clients.  It  is  said  that  to  insti¬ 
tute  a  suit  he  must  have  a  special  authority,  although  a 
general  authority  will  he  sufficient  to  defend  one. 

Solic'ltor-g-en'eral,  n.  In  England,  an  officer  of 
the  crown,  who  is  associated  with  the  attorney-general 
in  managing  the  legal  business  of  the  crown  and  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Solicitous.  (-Us'it-us,)  a.  [Lat.  sollicilus.]  Inclined 
to  solicit;  eager  or  anxious  to  obtain,  ns  something  de¬ 
sirable;  wishful  to  eschew  or  avoid,  as  anything  evil  or 
calamitous;  careful;  concerned;  —  preceding  for  or 
about;  as,  she  was  very  solicitous  about  her  reputation. 
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Solie'itously,  adv.  In  a  solicitous  ■Banner;  stud?* 
ously;  with  care  or  concern. 

ttolic'itoiiKiBesM.  n.  Solicitude. 

►Solid trews,  a.  A  female  solicitor. 

Solicitude,  (so  Jis' e-tad,)  n  [Fr.  snllicitudt;  Lat.  snl- 
licitudo.]  State  of  being  solicitous ;  uneasiness  of  miud  ; 
carefulness;  concern;  anxiety;  caie;  trouble. 

Solid,  a.  [Fr.  solute ;  Lat.  solidus.]  Hard;  firm;  com¬ 
pact;  having  the  property  of  resisting  impression  and 
penetration;  —  in  contradistinction  to Jlaid and  liquid; 
as,  a  solid  mass.  —  Dense;  full  of  matter;  not  hollow  or 
spongy;  ns,  a  solid  orb  in  distinction  from  a  hollow  one. 
—  Cubic;  having  length,  breadth,  and  thickness;  as,  a 
solid  foot  is  equal  to  1,728  solid  inches.  —  Having  firm¬ 
ness,  compactness,  or  strength;  as,  a  solid  wall. — 
Healthy:  sound?  robust;  strong ;  not  weakly;  as,  n  solid 
constitution  of  body,  (r.) —  Having  reality,  suundne.sB, 
or  validity;  substantial;  weighty;  not  light,  trifling,  or 
superficial;  firm  ;  wealthy ;  not  empty  or  fallacious;  as, 
a  solid  man,  a  solid  purpose. 

(Bot.)  Not  spongy  or  hollow  within,  as  a  stem ;  of  a 
fleshy,  uniform  substance,  as  a  root. 

(M>tuph.)  That  cannot  be  penetrated;  opposing  or  ex¬ 
cluding  any  other  material,  particle,  or  atom  from  any 
given  spatial  surface;  —  used  in  application  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  ultimate  particles  of  matter. 

Solid  angle.  (Gerrm.)  An  angle  formed  by  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  one  point  of  three  or  more  plane  angles,  which 
are  not  in  the  same  plane.  This  is  Euclid's  definition.  A 
solid  angle  may  he  measured  bv  the  area  of  spherical 
polygon  which  it  determines  on  a  sphere  of  unit  radius, 
whose  centre  is  at  its  vertex. — Solid  measure,  a  measure 
for  volumes,  wherein  the  units  are  severally  a  cube  of 
fixed  line  or  magnitude,  as  a  cubic  foot,  yard,  &c. ;  thus, 
a  solid  foot  contains  1,728  inches.  —  Solid  navel.  (Arch.) 
A  navel  which  receives  the  ends  of  the  stairs,  in  distinc¬ 
tion  from  a  hollow  navel.  —  .Solid  problem.  (Geom.)  A 
problem  admitting  of  geometrical  construction  only  by 
the  intersection  of  a  circle  aud  a  conic  section,  or -of  two 
conic  sections. — Solid  square.  (Mil.)  A  body  of  troops  in 
which  the  ranks  and  files  are  equal. 

— n.  A  firm,  compact  body  or  substance;  a  body  that 
offers  a  sensible  resistance  to  impression  and  peuetra- 
tion ;  a  substance  not  liquid  or  fluid. 

(Geom.)  A  magnitude  which  has  three  dimensions  — 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  The  boundaries  of 
solids  are  surfaces,  which  have  only  two  dimensions  — 
length  and  breadth;  the  boundaries  of  surfaces,  again, 
are  lines  which  have  but  one  dimension,  length.  Lastly, 
the  extremities  of  lines  are  points  which  are  destitute 
of  all  dimensions,  and  possess  position  merely. 

►SoIi4la'£'0,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Golden-rods.  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Asteracex.  They  are  perennial  herbs,  very 
abundant  in  the  U.  S. ;  stem  erect,  branching  near  the 
top;  leaves  alternate;  heads  small,  with  1-15  small 
rays;  flowers  generally  yellow,  expanding  in  the  au¬ 
tumnal  months. —  Wood. 

►Sol  iriarity,  n.  [Fr.  solidarity,  from  solide.]  Fellow¬ 
ship;  community;  consolidation  or  identification  of  in¬ 
terests  and  responsibilities;  —  a  term  borrowed  from 
the  French  Communists. 

Soli<lifiea'tlon, «.  [Fr.]  Act  of  making  solid.  See 

the  Supplement. 

Solid  ify  ,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  solidified.)  [Fr.  solidi- 
fier ;  Lat.  solidus,  and  facto,  to  make.]  To  make  solid, 
firm,  dense,  or  compact. 

— v.  7i.  To  harden  ;  to  become  dense  or  solid. 

Sol'itfisiiB,  (-ism,)  n.  (Med.)  In  pathology,  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  refers  all  diseases  to  an  affection  of  the  solid 
parts  of  the  body.  It  rests  on  the  view  that  the  solids 
alone  are  endowed  with  vital  properties, and  can  receive 
the  impressions  of  agents  tending  to  produce  disease. 

Sel'idi«it,  7i.  (Med.)  An  advocate,or  believer,  in  solidisni. 

►Sol  id  i  ty,  n.  [Fr.  solid itC  ;  Lat.  soliditas.]  State  of 
being  solid;  density;  consistency;  compactness;  that 
quality  of  bodies  which  resists  impression  and  penetra¬ 
tion  ;  —  opposed  to  fluidity ;  fulness  of  matter  ;  —  as  in 
contradistinction  to  hollowness;  strength;  soundness; 
antithetical  to  weakness  or  instability.  —  Moral  firm¬ 
ness,  as  opposed  to  what  is  weak  or  fallacious ;  strength  ; 
soundness;  validity;  certainty;  truth;  reality;  as,  the 
solidity  of  principles,  arguments,  or  opinions. 

(Geom.)  Volume;  the  solid  contents  of  a  body. 

Solidly,  adv.  In  a  solid  manner;  firmly;  densely; 
compactly;  truly;  on  firm  grounds. 

Soriiluess,  n.  Quality  of  being  solid,  or  of  being  firm, 
dense,  or  compact;  —  said  of  material  bodies. — 
Strength;  soundness;  validity;  stability;  —  as  of  opin¬ 
ions,  arguments,  and  the  like. 

SoDitfBBBa'gialar.  a.  (Zobl.)  Having  hoofs  that  are 
not  cloven,  as  a  horse. 

Solifufl'iaBi,  7i.  [Lat.  solus,  alone,  and  fidus,  faith.] 
(Eccl.)  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  those  who  main¬ 
tain  that  men  are  justified  by  iaitli  only  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  works. 

— a.  Entertaining  the  tenets  of  Solifidians;  pertaining, 
or  having  reference,  to  the  Solifidians. 

SolificliiaBBiKiBi,  n.  The  doctrinal  tenets  of  Solifidians. 

Sol'iform,  a.  [  Lat.  sol,  the  sun,  and  forma,  form.]  Re¬ 
sembling  the  suu  in  form,  jispect,  or  characteristics,  (n.) 

Solikamsk',  a  town  of  European  Russia,  govt,  of 
Perm,  102  m.  N.  of  Perm ;  pop.  4,500. 

Solil'oquize,  (-ktviz.)  v.  n.  To  utter  a  soliloquy. 

Soliloquy,  (so-lll'o-kwe,)  n.  [Fr.  snldoque,  from  Lat. 
solus,  alone,  only,  and  loquor,  to  speak.]  A  speaking  or 
talking  to  one’s  self  alone;  a  talking  or  discourse  af  a 
person  alone,  or  not  addressed  to  another  person,  even 
when  others  are  present. — A  written  composition,  recit¬ 
ing  what  is  supposed  a  person  speaks  to  himself,  as 
“  The  whole  poem  is  a  soliloquy. ”  — Prior. 

SoI'Iiiiau.  See  Solyman. 
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£<»li  p'otloiis,  a.  With  hoofs  not  cloven,  ns  a  golipc- 
anw  ben  st. 

Sol'ipeds,  n.  pi  [Fr.  tolipede,  from  Lat.  solus,  alone, 
P,'*tP&iiSi  a  toot.J  (Zool.)  A  tribe  of  mammals,  in- 
eluding  those  with  only  a  single  hoof  on  each  loot,  as 
the  horse,  ass,  &c. —  Also  culled  Solid  ungulates . 

Solis.  Antonio  dk,  (so' lees,)  a  Spanish  historian  and  dra¬ 
matic  poet,  u.  at  Placentia,  101 U.  He  became  secretary 
to  Philip  IV.,  and  afterwards  entered  into  holy  orders. 
He  wrote  many  comedies  and  poems,  but  his  great  work 
is  the  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  I).  1686. 

®o  list,  .Juan  Diaz  de,  an  ancient  Spanish  navigator,  who, 
with  Piuzon,  discovered  Yucatan  iu  1507,  explored  the 
Bay  of  Rio  Janeiro  in  1512,  and  learning  from  the  na¬ 
tives  that  a  great  river  (Paraguaya)  existed  further  along 
the  coast,  he  set  sail  for  Spain,  and  obtained  the  King’s 
permission  to  make  conquests  upon  its  banks,  lie  re¬ 
turned  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  proceeding  in  a  S.W.  route, 
lauded  near  a  river  between  Realdonado  and  Monte- 
video;  but  was  there  killed  by  the  Indians,  in  1515. 
bolitiiirc',  n  [Fr.,  solitary.]  A  solitary  ;  a  recluse; 
a  hermit,  (a.) — An  ornament  for  the  neck;  as,  a  dia¬ 
mond  solitaire. — A  single  jewel  in  a  setting,  as  of  a  stone 
in  a  ring.  —  A  game  wherein  one  person  is  the  sole 
player ;  —  specifically,  that  in  which  a  board,  perforated 
with  holes,  is  used,  and  a  set  of  pegs  one  less  iu  number 
than  that  of  the  holes. 

(/obi.)  An  extinct  species  of  Dodo. 

Sol  itarily, adv.  [From  solitary. J  In  a  solitary  man¬ 
ner;  in  solitude;  alone;  without  company. 

Sol  i tar i iions,  n.  State  of  being  solitary  or  alone; 
forbearance  of  company;  retirement  or  habitual  seclu¬ 
sion  ;  as,  you  subject  yourself  to  solitariness. —  Solitude  ; 
loneliness;  destitution  of  society,  or  of  animated  beings; 
—  said  referen tially  of  places;  as,  the  solitariness  of  a 
mountain  glen. 

Solitary ,  a.  [Fr.  solitaire;  Lat.  solitarius —  solus , 
alone,  only,  single.]  Being  alone;  living  alone  ;  desti¬ 
tute  of  company;  being  by  one’s  self;  as,  a  solitary  in¬ 
dividual. —  Lonely;  retired;  secluded;  remote  from  so¬ 
ciety  or  the  haunts  of  men  ;  as,  to  lead  a  solitary  life,  a 
solitary  place. —  Gloomy;  still;  dismal;  oppressive ;  as, 
“  Let  that  night  be  solitary.1*  (Job  iii.  7.) — Single;  sole; 
individual ;  as,  a  solitary  instance  of  lack  of  patriotism. 

(Hot.)  Separate;  being  one  only  in  a  place;  as,  a 
solitary  stipule. 

— n.  A  hermit ;  a  recluse  ;  one  who  lives  alone  or  in  soli¬ 
tude;  a  solitaire  ;  as,  a  solitary's  cell. 

Sol  ilinle,  /i.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  soldudo,  from  solus,  alone.] 
A  state  of  being  alone  ;  loneliness;  a  lonely  life;  seclu¬ 
sion  from  the  world. 

** Solitude  sometimes  is  best  society."— Milton. 

— Lack  of  company  ;  remoteness  from  society  or  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  men  ;  —  said  of  places;  as, 44  He  makes  a 
solitude ,  and  calls  it  —  peace.”  (Byron.)  —  A  desert ;  a 
wilderness;  a  lonely  place;  as,  “deep  solitudes ,  and 
awful  cells.” — Pope. 

Soli v  agant,  Soliv'agous,  (-gus,)  a.  [Lat.  solus, 
alone,  and  vagans  —  vugus ,  wandering.]  Wandering 
alone.  (R.) 

Sotle  cito.  [It.,  anxious.]  ( Mus .)  A  term  denoting 
that  the  movement  to  which  it  is  affixed  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  a  mournful  manner.  It  also  meaus  that  the 
music  is  to  he  performed  carefully. 

Sollor,  ( sol'lair ,)  a  seaport-town  of  Spain,  in  the  island 
of  Majorca.  14  in.  N.  of  Palma;  pop.  7,000. 
Salinization,  (-zd'shun,)  n.  [Fr.  solmisation.]  (Mus.) 
Act  of  sol-faing. 

So'lo,  n.;  Eng.  pi.  Solos;  Lat.  pi.  Soli.  [It.,  from  Lat. 
solus,  alone,  only,  single.]  ( Mus.)  A  tune,  air,  or  strain, 
to  he  played  by  a  single  instrument,  or  sung  by  a  single 
voice. 

No'lofra,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Principato-Ulte- 
riore,  7  m.  E.  of  Avellino;  pop.  6,500. 

Solo'la.  in  Central  America,  a  town  of  Guatemala,  85 
m.  N.W.  of  Guatemala ;  pop.  ah t.  6,000. 

Sol  omon,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Kings  of 
Israel,  the  son  of  David,  and  named  by  God,  through  the 
prophet  Nathan,  Jedidiah,  or  “  Beloved  of  the  Lord.” 
About  1015  b  c  ,  by  order  of  David,  he  was  anointed  and 
proclaimed  King,  and  on  the  death  of  David  soon  after 
ascended  the  throne.  Having  punished  the  enemies  of 
his  father  and  married  the  King  of  Egypt’s  daughter,  he 
formed  a  strict  alliance  with  Pharaoh.  The  chief  fea¬ 
tures  of  Solomon’s  reign  will  he  found  in  the  Books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles.  His  great  prosperity  and  power 
led,  however,  to  his  corruption,  and  awoke  the  anger  of 
the  Almighty,  who  threatened  to  destroy,  by  disunion 
and  strife,  the  greatness  he  had  given  to  the  kingdom 
of  Israel.  The  coming  ruin  was  early  foreshadowed  by 
the  rebellion  and  conspiracies  which  broke  out  around 
his  throne  :  and  Solomon,  conscious  of  his  sins,  poured 
out  his  contrition  in  the  Booh  of  •Ecclesiastes.  The  other 
works  under  his  name  are  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the 
Psalms,  from  Ixxii.  to  cxxvii.,  and  the  Proverbs. 
tfol  'onion  Island*,  a  chain  of  islands  in  the  Malay 
or  Indian  Archipelago,  between  New  Britain  on  the  N. 
W.  and  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  on  the  S  E. ;  Lat. 
4°  50'  - 1 1°  50'  8.  Area,  10,000  sq.  m.  The  natives  are 
partly  Negrilloes,  partly  Malays,  and  are  still  in  the 
condition  of  savages.  1  *<>p.  Unascertained. 

Sol  omon’*  I’erk,  a  river  of  Kansas,  rises  in  the  N. 
W.  part  of  the  State,  and  flows  into  t lie  Smoky  Hill 
Fork  on  the  E.  border  of  Saline  co.,  after  a  S.W.  course 
of  200  m. 

Sol  o'nion’s  Seal,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Polyqonatum. 

So  l oii,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  and  the  cele¬ 
brated  legislator  of  Athens,  n.  at  Salamis.  in  the  7th 
cent  b.  c.  After  having  euhanced  the  glory  of  his 
country  by  recovering  Salamis.  he  was  chosen  archon  | 
B.  c.  504,  and  having  received  full  power  to  do  whatever. 


he  judged  needful,  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  his  countrymen.  He  abolished 
most  of  the  cruel  laws  of  Draco,  and  formed  a  new  con¬ 
stitution,  founded  ou  the  principle  of  making  property, 
not  birth,  the  title  to  the  honors  and  ollices  of  the  state. 
He  made  many  special  laws  also  relating  to  trade  and 
commerce,  marriage,  disposition  of  property  by  will,  &c., 
caused  them  to  he  engraved  on  wooden  cylinders,  and  is 
said  to  have  bound  the  Athenians  by  an  oath  not  to 
make  any  changes  iu  his  code  for  ten  years,  lie  then 
lett  the  country,  to  avoid  being  obliged  to  make  any 
alteration  in  them,  und  visited  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and 
Lydia.  The  beautiful  story  of  bis  visit  to  the  court  of 
Croesus,  so  celebrated  in  ancient  times,  is  now  num¬ 
bered  with  other  beautiful  myths  which  can  only  be 
admired,  not  believed.  On  his  return,  after  an  absence 
ol  ten  years,  he  found  the  state  torn  by  party  violence, 
and  his  kinsman  Pisistratus  aiming  at  the  sovereignty, 
which  he  soon  seized.  S.  then  withdrew  from  public 
lile,  and  is  supposed  to  have  L>.  at  the  age  of  80,  about 
B.  c.  558. 

So' I  oil,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  of  Johnson  co.,  12  m.  N.E. 
ol  Iowa  City. 

Solon,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Somer- 
at*f  Co-*  45  m.  N.  of  Augusta  ;  pop.  of  twp.  abt.  1,700. 
Solon,  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  Kent  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
600.  ^ 
Solon,  in  New  York ,  a  post-township  of  Cortland  co.,  35 
m.  S.E.  of  Syracuse  ;  pop.  in  1870,  870. 

Solon,  iu  Ohio,  a  post- township  of  Cuyahoga;  pop.  abt. 

Solon  Mill*,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  McHenry 
co.,  55  ni.  N.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

So  lor,  an  island  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  off  the  E. 
extremity  of  Flores  ;  Lat.  8°  47'  S.,  Lou.  123°  8'  E.  Ext. 
30  m.  long  and  15  broad. 

Solotltnrn',  a  canton  of  Switzerland.  See  Soleure. 
Solstice,  (solz'tis,)  ?i.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  solstitium  —  sol,  the 
sun,  and  sisto,  to  stand.]  (Astron.)  The.  time  when  the 
sun  is  in  one  of  the  solstitial  points —  that  is,  when  it  is 
at  its  greatest  distance  from  the  equator — and  is  so  called 
because  lie  then  appears  to  stand  still,  ami  not  to  change 
his  distance  from  the  equator  for  some  time.  There  are 
two  solstices  iu  each  year, — the  summer  and  the  winter 
S.  The  former  is  when  the  sun  seems  to  enter  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  which  is  on  June  22*1,  the  longest  day  ; 
the  latter  &  is  when  the  sun  enters  the  first  degree,  or 
seems  to  describe  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  which  is  on 
December  22d,  the  shortest  day.  This  is  only  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  of  the  northern  hemisphere  as  in  the  south¬ 
ern  —  the  sun’s  entrance  into  Capricorn  makes  the  sum¬ 
mer  S.,  and  into  Cancer  the  winter  S. 

Solstitial,  (stish'al,)  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  a 
solstice  ;  as,  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  points.  —  Hap¬ 
pening  at  a  solstice  —  usually  at  the  summer  solstice  or 
niid-summer ;  as,  solstitial  heat. 

Solts,  a  town  of  Hungary,  48  m.  S.  of  Pesth,  in  a  marshy 
district  on  a  branch  of  the  Danube  ;  pop.  7,430. 
Solubil'ity.  Sol'n lileness,  n.  [Fr.  solubility.] 
Quality  of  being  soluble;  susceptibility  of  beiug  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  fluid  ;  —  said  of  a  body  ;  solubleness. 

(Bot.)  Susceptibility  of  beiug  easily  separated  into 
parts,  as  of  certain  legumes. 

Sol'nble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  solubilis —  salvo,  to  loosen, 
dissolve.]  Dissolvable  ;  capable  of  solution  ;  susceptible 
of  being  dissolved  in  a  fluid;  as,  a  soluble  substance. 
Solus,  a.  [Lat.]  Alone;  —  principally  used  iu  stage 
directions. 

Solute',  a.  [Lat.  solutus  —  solvere,  to  dissolve.J  Solu¬ 
ble  ;  dissolvable ;  as,  a  solute  salt.  —  Relaxed  ;  —  hence, 
jocund  ;  lively  ;  merry  ;  as,  a  solute  brow. 

(Bot.)  Loose:  slack;  not  adhering;  —  correlative  to 
adnate ;  as,  a  solute  stipule. 

— v.  a.  [Lat.  solvere,  solutum.]  To  dissolve.  —  To  absolve. 
Solution,  (-loo1  shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  solatia ,  from  snlvo.] 

A  loosing  or  taking  apart ;  a  dissolving;  act  of  separat¬ 
ing  the  part  of  any  body  ;  breach  ;  disruption  ;  as,  solu¬ 
tion  of  continuity.  —  Bacon. 

(Ghent.)  If  a  liquid  be  poured  on  a  solid,  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  their  mutual  attention  is  sufficiently  powerful 
to  overcome  the  cohesion  of  the  solid  ;  its  particles,  thus 
become  disunited,  combine  with  those  of  the  liquid,  and 
entirely  disappear ;  this  constitutes  the  chemical  pro¬ 
cess  of  S.  Certain  liquids  are  also  soluble  in  other 
liquids,  gases  in  other  gases,  and  gases  in  liquids.  In 
the  case  of  the  S.  of  a  solid  in  a  liquid,  the  latter  is  usu¬ 
ally  called  the  solvent,  but  sometimes  the  menstruum. 
Particular  S.  have  also  particular  names;  thus,  a  S.  of 
sugar  is  called  a  syrup,  ami  S.  of  a  solid  iu  alcohol  a 
tincture.  A  liquid  is  said  to  be  saturated  when  it  can 
no  longer  dissolve  further  portions  of  a  solid,  that  is, 
when  the  force  of  cohesion  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of 
adhesion.  In  most  cases,  however,  an  increase  of  tem¬ 
perature,  by  diminishing  the  cohesion,  increases  the 
solvent  powers  of  the  liquid.  The  uses  of  solution  are 
many ;  through  its  means  a  body  can  be  purified  by  filtra¬ 
tion  or  crystallization,  so  that  one  substance  can  be  sep¬ 
arated  from  another,  either  by  crystallization  or  the 
use  of  such  fluids  in  succession  as  have  a  solvent  power 
over  any  of  the  substances  present.  See  Supplement. 

(Med.)  A  crisis  ;  termination  of  a  disease,  sometimes 
attended  by  critical  signs. 

(Math.)  The  construction  of  a  proposed  problem,  or 
the  expression  of  its  conditions  by  an  equation  which 
gives  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity. 

Sol ii  ti vo.  a.  [Fr.  solutif)  Loosening;  slackening; 
laxative;  having  a  tendency  to  dissolve;  as,  a  solutive 
medicine. 

Sol  vabil'ity,  n.  [Fr.  solvability.]  State  or  quality  of 
being  solvable  ;  ability  to  discharge  all  just  debts. 

Sol v  able,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  solvere. J  That  may  be 
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solved,  resolved,  or  explained  ;  as,  a  solvable  problem.— . 
1  hat  can  be  paid  ;  as,  a  solvable,  debt  or  obligation. 

Sol  v'ablene**,  n.  Solvability. 

Solve,  v.  a.  [Lat.  solvo.]  To  loosen  or  separate,  as  the 
parts  ol  anything;  to  diffuse.  — To  give  an  explanation 
ol ;  to  unite,  as  an  intellectual  knot  or  entanglement ;  to 
explain  ;  to  clear  ;  to  resolve;  to  uulold  ;  as,  to  solve  a 
difficulty  or  an  enigma.  —  To  do  away  with;  to  dissi¬ 
pate  ;  as,  to  solve  a  doubt. 

Solvency,  (sotv'en-sy,)  n.  [From  Lat.  solvens]  State 
ol  being  solvent ;  ability  to  pay  all  just  debts  or  claims  ; 

4  as,  the  solvency  of  a  merchant  or  trader. 

Solv'end,  n.  [Lat.  solvtndus-um.]  (Chem.)  See  So¬ 
lution. 

Solv'ent,  a.  [Lat.  solvens.]  Having  the  power  of 
loosening  or  dissolving;  as,  a  solvent  liquid. —  Compe¬ 
tent  to  pay  all  just  debts  or  claims;  as,  a  solvent  banker. 
—Having  enough  to  satisfy  all  just  debts  or  legal  de¬ 
mands  ;  as,  the  concern  is  solvent. 

— n.  That  which  solves  or  dissolves; — specifically,  a  fluid 
that  dissolves  uny  substance,  or  in  which  a  solution  is 
effected ;  —  also  culled  menstruum. 

Sol  v'er,  n.  One  who  solves,  elucidates,  or  explains. 

Sol'way  E’ritli,  a  navigable  arm  of  the  sea,  extend¬ 
ing  E.  Irom  the  Irish  Sea,  and  forming  a  part  of  the 
boundary  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  ruus  40  in.  in¬ 
land,  and  is  24  m.  wide  at  its  widest  part. 

Sol  way  MOSS.  (Eng.  Hist  )  The  Scotch,  to  the 
number  of  10,000.  were  routed  at  this  place,  in  Cumber¬ 
land,  by  a  small  body  of  English  horse,  not  more  thaQ 
300  in  number,  under  Dacre  and  Musgrave,  Nov.  25, 
1542,  and  more  than  1,000  prisoners  were  taken. 

Sol'yman  I.,  or  Suleiman  (the  Noble),  Emperor  of  Tur¬ 
key,  was  proclaimed  emperor  after  the  defeat  and  cap¬ 
ture  of  his  father,  Bajazet,  by  Timour,  1402.  He  was 
dethroned  by  his  brother,  Mousa,  during  a  revolt  of 
his  subjects,  and  soon  after  killed,  1410. 

Soi.ym an  II.,  Rurnamed  the  Magnificent,  b.  1493,  succeeded 
his  father,  Selim  I.,  in  1520.  Having  concluded  a  truce 
with  Ismael,  sophi  of  Persia,  and  quelled  a  rebellion  in 
Syria,  he  turned  his  arms  against  Europe.  In  1521,  he 
took  Belgrade;  and  in  the  following  year  Rhodes  fell 
into  his  hands,  after  an  obstinate  defence.  In  1529,  he 
made  himself  master  of  Buda,  and  then  laid  siege  to 
Vienna,  whence  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  with  the  loss 
of  120,000  men.  In  1534,  he  marched  into  the  East,  and 
took  Tauris  from  the  Persians,  but  was  soon  afterwards 
defeated  by  the  Shah.  His  forces  were  also  repulsed 
before  Malta;  but  he  took  the  Isle  of  Chios  in  1566.  Ho 
was  a  poet,  legislator,  and  warrior  of  eminent  greutness 
for  an  Oriental.  He  encouraged  arts  and  literature, 
made  roads,  bridges,  erected  noble  mosques  and  public 
buildings,  and  superintended  the  compilation  of  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  code.  D.  at  Szigeth,  Hungary.  1566. 

Solyman  III.,  became  sultan  upon  the  deposition  of  his 
brother,  Mahomet  IV.,  in  1687.  His  life  had  been  spent, 
up  to  bis  40 1 li  year,  iu  the  seraglio,  where  he  had  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Koran.  Under  his 
weak  rule,  the  Turks  were  defeated  in  Hungary  and  in 
Servia.  D.  at  Constantinople,  1691. 

Somiite'rfa,.  n.  (/obi.)  The  Eider,  a  genus  of  birds, 
family  Anatidte.  The  Eider-duck,  S.  mollissiina ,  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Arctic  coasts,  is  26  inches  long,  the  wing 
about  11;  prevailing  color  white;  under  parts,  rump, 
tail,  quills,  and  stripe  above  the  eye,  black.  It  is  an 
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( Somatcria  molliaaima.) 

expert  diver,  often  going  down  in  search  of  food  eight 
or  ten  fathoms.  The  celebrated  eider-down  is  obtained 
from  the  nest  of  this  species,  the  birds  having  plucked 
it  from  their  breasts  to  place  around  their  eggs. 

Somatology,  i-jp,)  n.  [From  Gr.  soma,  somafos .  the 
body,  and  logos,  speech.]  The  doctrine  of  the  general 
properties  of  bodies  or  material  substances. 

ftoBimtot'omy,  n.  [Gr.  soma ,  sbiuatos ,  the  body,  aud 
tome,  a  cutting.]  Anatomy. 

$oml>r<%  (som'b'r,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  umbra,  a  shade  or 
shadow  by  prefixing  s;  L.  Lat.  sumbra.]  Shady;  dark; 
dull;  dusky;  cloudy;  gloomy;  grave;  as, a  sombre  costume. 

Som'brely,  Soinbrotisly,  adv.  In  a  sombre  man¬ 
ner  ;  gloomily ;  gravely. 

Soni'Urenm,  ftom  hrousiius*,  n.  State  of 
being  sombre;  shadiness;  gloominess;  darkness;  as, 
sombreness  of  countenance. 

ftom'hrcrite*  n.  (Min.)  A  new  mineral  (a  phosphate 
of  alumina  and  lime),  remarkable  for  the  large  amount 
of  phosphoric  acid  which  it  contains.  It  forms  a  largo 
portion  of  some  small  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  es¬ 
pecially  of  Sombrero  Islands,  about  60  miles  from  St. 
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Thomas.  —  S  has  been  used  for  the  preparation  of  phos¬ 
phorous  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  also  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  artificial  manure  (superphosphate  of  lime)  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

3»oin  hrero,  ( som-brd'ro ,)  ? i  [Sp.,  from  snnibra ,  shade.] 
A  hat;  —  especially,  a  broad-brimmed  hat. 

Soillbre'ro,  one  of  the  British  VV.  Iudies  Islands,  be¬ 
tween  Anguilla  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  Lat.  18°  35' 
N.,  Lon.  53°  27'  W. 

Noiik  ImuiH,  a.  Sombre;  gloomy;  downcast. 

Soiiu*.  (sum.)  [A.  S.  sum.J  A  termination  of  sundry 
adjectives  having  primarily  the  sense  of  same  or  like, 
and  in  usage  denoting  a  considerable  degree  of  the 
thing  of  quality  ;  as,  frolicsome,  full  of  frolic,  lone.NO/«f\ 
very  lonely,  blithesome,  gam vsome,  mettle*o/m?,  hand¬ 
some,  fulsome,  Ac. 

—a.  [A.S.  sum,  som.]  Noting  a  number  of  persons  or 
things,  greater  or  less,  but  indeterminate;  as,  let  me 
help  you  to  some.  wine,  he  told  it  to  some  people;  — 
also  employed  prenominully  ;  as,  she  has  some. 

—Noting  a  certain  quantity  of  a  thing,  but  indetermi¬ 
nate;  indicating  a  person  or  thing,  but  not  known,  or 
not  specific  or  definite;  ns,  some  one  says  you  intend  to  . 
get  married,  that  event  must  occur  at  some  period. — 
A  portion. —  Noting  indeterminately  that  a  thing  is 
not  very  great;  moderate;  partial ;  a  little;  not  much  ; 
as.  he  found  himself  iu  some  degree  compromised. — 
About :  not  far  from  :  near  ;  more  or  less  ;  as,  a  crowd  of 
Some  thirty  persons,  a  distance  of  some  hundred  miles. 
— Considerable  in  extent,  number,  or  quantity;  as,  some 
miles  away. — Certain;  those  belonging  to  one  part  or 
portion;  —  as  distinguished  from  others:  as,  some  folks 
are  simple  enough  for  anything,  while  others  are  not. — 
A  part;  a  portion;  a  share;  employed  in  the  prenmni- 
nal  sense,  and  iu  certain  cases  preceding  of;  as,  he  gave 
me  some  of  his  money. 

(Note.  Among  illiterate  people,  the  word  some  is  often 
used  adverbially  in  the  U.  States,  instead  of  somewhat ; 
as,  he  is  s> one  sick,  it  freezes  some,  Ac.) 

SomclxMly,  (sum’-,)  n.  [Some  and  hotly.]  A  person 
unknown  or  uncertain;  a  person  indeterminate;  as,  he 
is  sure  to  offend  somebody.  —  A  person  of  mark,  emi¬ 
nence,  consideration,  or  distinction  ;  —  opposed  to  no- 
bo*/y  ;  as,  he  thinks  himself  somebody. 

Som ellOW,  (sum'-,)  adv.  [Some  and  how.]  One  way  or 
another;  in  some  way  not  yet  determined  ;  as,  I  must  go 
home  somehow. 

Sum  erlord,  in  Ohio ,  a  village  and  township  of  Madi¬ 
son  co..  27  m.  W.  of  Columbus ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Som  ers,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Tolland  co.,  23  m.  N.E  of  Hartford;  p<p.  in  1870,  1,248. 

Somers,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Westchester  co.,  110  in.  S.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Somers,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Preble  co. ;  jmp.  abt.  2.800. 

SomerH,  iu  Wisconsin, a  township  of  Kenosha  co. ;  pop. 
abt  2400. 

Somersault,  Somerset,  (sum’-,)  n.  [From  Lat. 
supra.  over,  and  sultus,  a  ieap.J  A  leap  or  bound  in 
which  a  person  turns  with  his  heels  over  his  head  and 
lights  on  his  feet;  —  also  written  summersault  and  sum¬ 
merset. 

Somerset.  a  marit.  co.  of  England,  having  N.  and  N. 
W.  the  British  Channel,  the  Severn,  and  the  co.  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  K.  Wilts,  S.  Dorset  and  Devon,  and  W.  Devon; 
area .  1,645  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  very  diversified,  but 
generally  fertile.  Hirers.  Lower  Avon,  Ax,  Brue,  Par- 
ret,  and  Exe.  Prod.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  beans. 
Cattle  are  extensively  raised.  Min.  Lead,  calcimine, 
and  coal.  Man  of.  Woollens,  silks,  gloves,  linens,  ho¬ 
siery,  glass,  paper,  iron-ware,  leather,  Ac.  Chief  toions. 
Bath,  Wells,  Bridgewater,  Taunton,  Freme,  Glastonburg. 
and  part  of  Bristol.  Pop.  463.261. 

Somerset,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Wabash  co.,  10 
in.  S.  of  Wabash. 

Somerset,  in  Kentucky ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Pulaski 
co.,  93  m.  S.  of  Frankfort;  pop.  abt.  800. 

Somerset,  in  Maine, a  N.N.W.  co., bordering  on  Lower 
Canada;  area ,  4,000  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Kennebec,  Penob¬ 
scot,  and  St.  John.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  generally 
fertile.  Prod.  Wheat  and  oats.  Cap.  Norridgewock. 
Pip.  in  1870,  36  7  53. 

Somerset,  in  Maryland,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Dela¬ 
ware;  area,  500  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Nanticoke,  Poconioke, 
Wicomico,  and  Manokin.  Surface,  level  and  partly 
covered  with  oak,  hickory,  chestnut,  and  other  trees ; 
sod.  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Princess  Anne.  Pop.  abt. 
(1870)  18,200 

Somerset,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village  and  twp. 
of  Bristol  co ,  50  m.  S.W.  of  Boston;  pop.  in  1870,1,776. 

Somerset,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-township  of  Hillsdale 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Somerset,  in  Minnesota,  a  post- village  and  township 
of  Steele  co.,  25  in.  S.  of  Faribault ;  pop.  of  twp.  abt.  450. 

Somerset,  in  Missouri ,  a  village  and  township  of  Mer¬ 
cer  co.,  60  m.  N.W.  of  LaClede  ;  pop.  of  twp.  abt.  1,000. 

Somerset,  in  New  Jersey,  a  N.  central  co.;  area ,  370 
sq.  in.  Hirers.  Lamington,  Millstone.  Passaic,  and  Rar¬ 
itan.  Surface,  mountainous  in  the  N.W.,  but  elsewhere 
level ;  soil ,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Copper  aud  gold. 
Cap.  Somerville.  Pop.  (1870)  23.510. 

Somerset,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Niagara 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,800. 

Somerset,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Belmont  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  3,000.  —  A  post-village  of  Perry  co.,  20  m.  W.S.W. 
of  Zanesville;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

Somerset,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on 
Maryland;  area,  1,050  sq.  in.  Hirers.  Castleman’s  River, 
and  Laurel  Hill  and  Stony  creeks.  Surface,  diversific*d ; 
soil,  adapted  to  pasturage.  Min.  Coal  and  iron.  Cti p. 
Somerset.  Pop.  in  1870,  28,325.  —  A  post-village  and 
township,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  70  m.  E.S.E.  of  Pitts- 
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burg:  pop.  of  twp.  in  1860,  abt.  3,500.  —  A  township  of 
Washington  co.,  24  m.  S.W.  of  Pittsburg;  pop.  abt.  2,400. 

Som  erset,  in  Vermont ,  a  township  of  Windham  co.,  100 
m.  S.W.  of  Concord ;  pop.  abt.  740. 

Somerset,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  St.  Croix  co..  11  in  N.N.E.  of  Hudson  ;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Somerset,  a  division  of  Cape  Colony,  S.  Africa,  be¬ 
tween  Lat.  30°  20'  and  33°  25'  S.,  Lou.  25°  12'  and  26° 
45'  E. ;  area,  4,000  sq.  m.  Cap.  Somerset. 

Somerset  Mills,  in  Maine ,  a  post- village  of  Somerset 
co.,  22  in  N.  of  Augusta;  pop.  abt.  125. 

Somerset,  (XortSi.)  an  Island  of  British  N.  America, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  between  Lat.  72° 
and  74°  30'  N.,  Lon.  91°  and  96°  W. 

Som  ers  Point,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  At¬ 
lantic  co.,  12  ill.  S.E.  of  May’s  Landing 

Som'ersville,  in  California ,  a  post-village  of  Contra 
Costa  co.,  18  m.  E.  of  Martinez;  pop.  abt.  250. 

Som'ers worth,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  township  of 
Stratford  co.,  30  in.  E.S.E.  of  Concord ;  pop  in  1870,4,504. 

Som'erton,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Belmont  co.,  107 
m.  E.  of  Columbus  ;  pop.  abt.  350. 

Somerton,  in  Virginia ,  a  village  of  Nansemoud  co., 
loO  m.  S.E.  of  Richmond. 

Som  erville,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Mor¬ 
gan  co.,  125  in.  N.N.E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Somerville,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Tolland 
co.,  22  m.  N.E.  of  Hartford. 

Somerville,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Lincoln  co., 
16  m  E  of  Augusta;  pop.  in  1870,  505. 

Somerville,  in  Massachusetts, a,  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Middlesex  co.,  3  m.  N.W.  of  Boston ;  pop .  iu  1870, 
14.693. 

Somerville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Som¬ 
erset  co.,  30  in.  N.N  E.  of  Trenton  ;  pop.  abt.  2,700. 

Somerville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  co.,  175  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Somerville,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Butler  co.,  14  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Hamilton. 

Somerville,  in  Tennessee ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Fay¬ 
ette  co.,  43  m.  E.  of  Memphis;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Somerville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Fauquier 
co.,  85  in.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Somer'villite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  melilite,  of  a 
dull-yellow  color,  found  in  the  older  ejected  lavas  on 
Vesuvius,  associated  with  black  mica.  Ac. 

Something:,  (sum'-,)  n.  A  thing  unknown,  indefinite, 
or  not  specified  :  an  indeterminate  or  unknown  event; 
as,  something  will  turn  up,  there  is  something  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  him.  —  Apart;  a  portion  more  or  less  ;  a  little; 
an  indefinite  quantity,  degree,  or  distance;  as,  “Still 
from  his  little  lie  could  something  spare.” — Pope. 

— adv.  Somewhat;  in  some  degree;  as,  there  is  something 
too  much  of  assurance  in  him.  —  At  a  short  distance; 
not  far  from  ;  as,  It  must  he  done  to-night,  aud  some¬ 
thing  from  the  palace.” — Shales. 

Sometime.  adv.  Once;  formerly;  at  a  past  time  in¬ 
definitely  made  reference  to;  as,  the  sometime  President 
of  the  so-called  Southern  Confederacy.  —  Atone  time  or 
other  yet  to  come;  as,  I  expect  to  be  back  in  Englaud 
sometime. 

— a.  Former:  quondam;  having  been  formerly;  as, 
“Good  sometime  queeu,  prepare  thee  hence  for  France.” 

Shaks. 

Some  times,  adt>.  At  some,  or  certain  times;  occa¬ 
sionally;  at  intervals;  nowand  then;  not  always;  as, 
he  keeps  sober  sometimes. — At  one  time; — in  distinction 
from  another  time;  as,  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes 
the  other. 

Somewhat.  ( sum' h  wot ,)  a.  Something,  though  uncer¬ 
tain  what;  more  or  less;  a  certain  quantity  or  degree, 
indeterminate;  a  part,  greater  or  less  ;  as,  somewhat  of 
his  fortune  will  have  been  expended  in  the  speculation. 

—adv.  In  some  degree  or  quantity;  as,  I  feel  somewhat 
indisposed. 

Somewhere,  (sum’hwair,)  a.  [some  and  where.]  In 
some  place  unknown  or  not  specified;  in  one  place  or 
another;  as,  I  have  put  it  somewhere;  —  frequently  vul¬ 
garized  into  somewheres. 

Somew  hither,  (sum-,)  adv.  To  some  indeterminate 
place. 

Somidou'ro.  in  Brazil,  a  village  of  the  prov.  of  Minas- 
Gomes,  12  m.  E  S.E.  of  Mariana  ;  pop.  2,500. 

So  ill 'oil  a,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  at  the  base  oT  Mount  Ve¬ 
suvius,  9  m.  E.  of  Naples  ;  pop.  8,400. 

Som  ilia  Paz,  a  mountain-range  of  Venezuela,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Magdalena,  in  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia, 
to  the  city  of  Valencia,  E  of  Lake  Maracaibo. 

Somme,  (som,)  a  river  of  France,  rising  in  the  dept,  of 
Aisne,  and  after  a  N.W.  course  of  120  m.  flows  into  the 
English  Channel,  between  Crotsy  and  St.  Valery. 

Somme,  a  maritime  dept,  in  the  N.  of  France,  between 
Lat.  49°  37'  and  50°  20'  N.,  Lon.  1°  25'  and  30°  10'  E., 
having  N.  the  dept,  of  Pas-de-Calais,  E.  Aisne,  8.  Oise, 
and  W.  Seine-Inferieure  and  the  English  Channel ;  area, 
2,378  sq.  m.  It  is  generally  level  and  fertile.  Rii'ers. 
Somme,  Avre,  and  Telle.  Prod.  Corn,  hemp,  hops,  flax, 
and  vegetables.  Manuf  Woollen,  cotton,  and  silken 
goods,  thread,  leather,  hardware,  machinery,  paper,  and 
beet-root  sugar.  Chief  towns.  Amiens,  the  cap.,  Abbe¬ 
ville,  Doullens,  Mon tdidier,  and  Pennine.  Pop.  572,640. 

Sommeil,  (itfm-md'e,)  n.  [Kr.]  Sleep  ;  slumber  ;  repose. 

(Mus. )  An  air  of  the  old  serious  operas  of  the  French ; 
—  so  called  because  these  airs  were  calculated  to  tran¬ 
quillize  the  feelings, and  lull  even  to  drowsiness. — Moore. 

Som'men,  a  lake  of  Sweden,  15  in.  E.  of  Lake  Wetter. 
Ext.  25  m.  long  and  8  broad. 

Somm€eres,  ( som’me-air ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Gard,  14  m.  from  Nimes;  pop.  4,000. 

Somiiambiila'tioii,  n.  [  From  Lat.  somnus,  sleep,  and 
ambulo  —  ambulatum,  to  walk.]  Act  of  walking  in  sleep. 
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Somnam'bulator,  n.  A  somnambulist. 

.Soiiinaiu  bulic.  a.  Somnambulistic. 

Somiianrbiili^iii,  n.  [Lat.  somnus .  sleep,  and  ant 

bulo ,  to  walk  about. J  (Physiol.)  Literally,  the  act  ot 
practice  of  walking  in  sleep;  hut,  in  a  wider  and  more 
usual  seuse,  that  state  of  sleep  or  unconsciousness  iu 
which  the  mind  retains  its  power  over  the  limbs,  but 
has  no  influence  over  its  own  thoughts.  The  control¬ 
ling  power  of  the  will  over  the  current  of  thought  is  en¬ 
tirely  suspended,  all  the  actions  being  directly  prompted 
by  the  ideas  which  possess  the  mind.  In  some  cases 
there  is  a  coherent  sequence  in  the  succession  ol  ideas, 
through  which  some  one  dominant  impression  may  he 
traced,  while  in  other  instances  it  is  more  or  less  com¬ 
pletely  determinable  by  external  suggestions.  Among 
the  various  curious  phenomena  connected  with  this 
state,  not  the  least  remarkable  is  the  peculiar  power 
which  suggestions  derived  from  the  muscular  sense 
have  iu  determining  the  current  of  thought.  Tims,  if  the 
face,  body,  or  limbs  be  brought  into  an  attitude  that  is 
expressive  of  any  particular  emotion,  the  corresponding 
mental  state  is  called  up  in  correspondence  to  it;  as,  for 
instance,  if  the  angles  of  the  mouth  he  gently  separated 
from  one  another,  as  iu  laughter,  a  hilarious  disposition 
is  immediately  generated;  and  this  maybe  made  to 
give  place  to  moroseness  by  drawing  the  eyebrows 
towards  each  other,  and  downwards  upon  the  nose,  as 
in  frowning.  In  S.  proper,  the  individual  gets  out  of 
bed,  dresses  himself,  if  not  prevented;  goes  out  of  doors; 
walks  frequently  over  dangerous  places  in  safety;  some¬ 
times  escapes  by  a  window,  and  gets  to  the  roof  of  a 
house;  after  a  considerable  interval  returns,  and  goes 
to  bed;  and  all  that  has  passed  conveys  to  his  mind 
merely  the  impression  of  a  dream  Frequently,  during 
the  paroxysm,  the  individual  recollects  circumstances 
which  occurred  during  a  previous  attack,  though  there 
was  no  remembrance  of  them  during  the  interval.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  speculate  regarding  the  nature  and 
cause  ot  phenomena  so  obscure  and  so  little  under¬ 
stood.  The  same  observations  may  apply  to  clairvoy¬ 
ance,  or  that  state  of  mesmeric  S  that  iu  certain  cases 
is  said  to  enable  its  possessor  to  see  absent  objects,  to 
know  of  things  which  he  has  never  seen,  and  other 
phenomena  of  a  n«»t  less  extraordinary  character.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  actual  state  of  scientific  observation, 
neither  magnetic  influence  or  nervous  fluid  passes  from 
the  operator  to  the  person  operated  on ;  in  which  case 
clairvoyance  would  be  simply  an  effect  of  delusion. 
Thus,  when  we  see  science  so  far  powerless  to  explain 
the  common  phenomena  of  ordinary  S.,  we  see  no  sound 
reason  for  declaring  that  mesmeric  S.  has  no  real  foun¬ 
dation  whatever. 

Som iiani'bii list,  n.  [Fr.  somnambule. J  One  who 
walks  in  his  sleep;  a  noctambiilist. 

Somnambulist  ic,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to 
somnambulism. 

Som  nial.a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to, or  in¬ 
volving,  sleep. 

Som 'ii  ia  t  i  ve,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  causing, 
dreams,  (r.) 

Somniferous,  a.  Bringing,  causing,  or  inducing 
sleep;  soporific;  as,  somniferous  influence. 

Somnif  ic,  a.  Causing,  influencing,  or  tending  to  in¬ 
duce  sleep. 

Som  n  i  I  o<|  nonce,  (-kwens,)n.  Act  of  talking  in  sleep. 

Somniloq  iiism,  (- kwizm ,)  n.  Same  as  Somniloquy, 
'/  *• 

Somiiiroqni$it,(-Mf,)n.  One  who  talks  in  his  sleep. 

Somnil  oquous,  (-l.wus,)  a.  Apt  to  talk  in  sleep. 

Sonin  i  l'oq  uy,  (-hwe,)  n.  A  talking  orspeaking  in  sleep. 

Somnip  at  hist,  n.  A  person  in  a  state  of  soninipathy. 

Somnipathy.  Somnop'atliy,  n.  [From  Lat. 
somnus,  sleep,  and  Gr.  pathos,  physical  suffering.]  Sym¬ 
pathetic  sleep,  or  slumber  induced  by  mesmeric  process. 

Som  nolence.  Som  nolency .  n.  [Fr.  somnolence.] 
Sleepiness;  drowsiness;  disposition  or  aptness  to  sleep. 

(Med.)  A  state  intermediate  between  sleeping  and 
waking. 

Somnolent.^.  [Fr.]  Sleepy ;  drowsy. 

Som  nolent ly,  adv.  In  a  somnolent  manner. 

Som'nus.  (Myth.)  The  son  of  Erebus  and  N ox,  and 
one  of  the  infernal  deities,  who  presided  over  sleep. 
According  to  Hesiod,  his  palace  is  a  dark  cave,  where 
the  sun  never  penetrates.  At  the  entrance  are  a  number 
of  poppies  and  somniferous  herbs.  The  god  himself  is 
represented  as  asleep  on  a  bed  of  feathers,  with  black 
curtains.  The  Dreams  stand  by  him,  and  Morpheus,  as 
his  principal  minister,  guards  his  slumbers  from  inter¬ 
ruption. 

Somonatik',  in  lUitiois,  a  post-village  of  De  Kalb  co., 
55  m.  S.W.  of  Chicago. 

Son,  (sun.)  n.  [A.S .  sutia  ;  Ger.  sohn.]  A  male  child; 
tne  male  issue  of  a  parent,  father  or  mother.  —  A  male 
descendant,  however  remote ;  —  hence,  plurally.  descend¬ 
ants  in  general ;  as,  a  son  of  Adam.  —  Style  of  address 
of  an  old  man  to  a  young  one.  or  of  a  confessor  to  his 
penitent ;  a  term  of  affection  ;  a  pupil ;  an  adopted  child  ; 
as,  approach,  my  son.  —  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  some 
specified  place  or  country  ;  as,  a  son  of  America.  —  The 
produce  of  a  thing;  as,  trees  are  the  sons  of  the  forest. — 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  —  styled  the  Son  of  God,  aud 
the  Son  of  Man. 

Son  of  Belial,  a  Hebraism  for  child  of  the  Devil. 

So'nant.  a.  [Lat.  sonans,  from  sonare.,  to  sound.]  Sound¬ 
ing  ;  pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  sound. 

(Pron.)  Spoken  with  intonated  or  resonant  breath; 
made  with  sound,  instead  of  breath  alone;  vocal;  not 
surd  ;  — applied  to  certain  articulations  of  alphabetical 
sounds,  as  the  vowels,  semi-vowels,  and  nasals,  and  of 
b,  v,  z,  &c.,  compared  with  /,  p ,  s,  Ac.,  which  are  aspirate, 
or  surd. 
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^owa'ta,  7?.  [It.,  from  sonars, to  sound.]  (Mas.)  An  in¬ 
strumental  composition,  usually  containing  three  move¬ 
ments,  an  allegro,  a  slow  movement,  and  a  rondo.  Mod¬ 
ern  &  are  generally  tor  one  or  two  instruments  only,  as 
for  the  piano-forte,  or  for  the  piano  and  violin. 
Kcni'cliii*.  n.  ( But .)  The  Sow-thistle,  a  gen.  of  plants, 
order  Asteracea ,  having  an  imbricated  involucre,  swol¬ 
len  at  the  base,  with  two  rows  of  unequal  scales,  which 
at  length  bend  inwards;  a  naked  receptacle;  the  fruit 
transversely  wrinkled  and  without  a  beak;  the  pappus 
hairy  and  without  a  stalk.  The  common  Sow-thistle, 
S.  oleraceus ,  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  naturalized  in 
waste  grounds.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  grows  to  the 
height  of  two  or  three  feet,  with  somewhat  branching 
stem,  and  small  yeilow  flowers  almost  in  umbels.  The 
tender  tops  and  leaves  are  sometimes  used  as  greens, 
ftoirderhiiml,  n.  (Hist.)  A  name  given  to  the  league 
formed  in  1846  by  the  seven  Roman  Catholic  cantons  of 
Switzerland  against  the  Federal  Diet,  which  had  decreed 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Diet  voted  the  S.  ille¬ 
gal.  July  20,  1847.  Freiburg,  their  stronghold,  was  cap¬ 
tured  N<»v.  13,  Lucerne  Nov.  24.  and  the  S.  was  dissolved. 
Koii<l<»rMhaii'*en.  a  town  ofCentral  Germany, cap. of 
the  principality  of  ^chwartzburg-Soudershauseu,  li  m 
N.  of  Erfurt;  pop.  5.500. 

Sam*,  a  river  ot  British  India,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges, 
w  hieh  it  joins  25  m.  W.  of  Patuu,  after  a  N.E.  course  of 
■105  m. 


Senx,  n.  [A.  S  .sang;  Du .  zang.  gezang  ;  Ger.  gesang.) 
That  which  is  snug  or  uttered  with  musical  modula¬ 
tions  of  the  voice,  whether  of  the  human  voice  or  that 
of  a  bird. —  A  little  poem  to  be  sung  or  uttered  with 
musical  modulations;  a  ballad;  a  canticle;  a  ditty;  as, 
a  love  song,  a  bacchanalian  s-mg. — A  lay;  a  hymn;  a 
strain;  a  poem;  as,  “  The  stretched  metre  of  some  an¬ 
tique  so  tig."  ( Shaks .)  —  Poetry;  poetical  composition  ; 
bardic  effusions;  poesy.  —  A  bagatelle;  a  mere  trifle; 
you  shall  have  it  for  a  song. 

Old  song ,  a  trifle;  a  thing  of  little  or  merely  nominal 
value  or  importance;  as,  “I  do  not  intend  to  be  thus 
put  off  with  an  old  song  ” — Sir  T  More's  Utopia. 

Song  of  Solomon.  (Script.)  This  beautiful  poem,  called 
also  the  Canticles  and  Song  of  Songs,  and  attributed  to 
Solomon,  has  always  held  a  place  in  the  canonical  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  of  course  was  a  part  of  the  Bible  in  the  time 
of  Christ ;  it  was  so  regarded  by  the  early  Christians,  '• 
and  appears  in  the  ancient  catalogues,  manuscripts,  and 
versions.  Numerous  and  very  different  opinions  have! 
been  held  as  to  the  subject  and  plan  of  this  poem. 

Nuilg'-craft.  n.  Art  of  lyrical  composition;  vocation 
for  in  iking  stings,  ballads,  or  verses. 

Koiiff  fill.  a.  Inclined  to  sing ;  melodious;  full  of  song; 
as,  songful  souls. 

Son u'less,  a.  Without  song;  lacking  the  power  of 
sting  :  as,  a  songless  bird. 

So n x’h ter,  n.  [Song,  anti  A.  S.  steora ,  a  pilot,  steers¬ 
man.]  A  singer;  one  who  sings;  one  skilled  in  vocal 
harmony;  —  seldom  applied  to  men  and  women,  and 
then  only  in  slight  contempt.  —  A  singing-bird;  as, 
“  The  pretty  songsters  of  the  spring.” —  Hoxod. 

Song:  n.  A  female  singer. 

Sonir>ro»i«4,  a.  [Lat.  son  us,  sound,  and  /erre,  to  bear.] 
Sounding;  bringing  or  producing  sound. 

Son  -in-IrtW*  n.;  pi.  Sons-in-law.  A  man  who  is  the 
husband  of  one's  daughter. 

Son  a.  Without  a  son. 

Son  n pbn  rar,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Brandenburg, 

11  m.  N.E.  ol  Custrin.  Manuf.  Woollen  goods.  Pop.  5,600. 

Son  nenbera:,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Saxe-Meiningen, 

12  m.  N.E.  of  Coburg.  Manuf.  Toys  and  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  Pop.  4.000. 

Son  not,  n.  [ Fr. ;  It.  sonetto,  from  Lat.  son us,  sound.] 

( Poetry.)  A  species  of  poetic  composition  first  brought 
into  notice  by  Petrarch,  and  consisting  properly  ol  four¬ 
teen  iambic  verses  of  eleven  syllables.  It  is  divided  into 
two  chief  parts,  each  consisting  of  two  divisions,  —  in  the 
former,  each  comprising  four  lines  (qnadrain);  in  the 
latter,  three  (terzina).  The  quadrains  have  two  rhymes, 
each  of  which  is  repeated  four  times;  and  in  the  com¬ 
mon  Italian  form  the  rhymes  are  the  first,  fourth,  filth, 
and  eighth  verses,  and  the  second,  third,  sixth,  and  sev¬ 
enth  ;  but  several  other  forms  are  also  adopted.  In  the 
two  terzine.  there  are  either  three  rhymes  each  twice  re¬ 
pealed.  or  two  rhymes  thrice  repeated  in  all  positions. 
The  S  generally  contains  one  principal  idea  pursued 
through  the  various  anitheses  of  the  different  strophes, 
and  adorned  with  the  charm  of  rhyme.  Italy  and  Spain 
are  the  countries  in  which  the  S.  is  most  cultivated,  the 
lightness  and  flexibility  of  their  languages  being  emi¬ 
nently  suited  for  such  compositions. 

Soimettper'.  n.  [It.  sonetti ere.]  A  composer  of  son¬ 
nets  or  short  poems;  a  small  poet;  —  generally  in  a 
contemptuous  sense. 

So  no  ilia,  in  California ,  a  W.  co„  bordering  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean  ;  area.  1,500  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Russian  and  Gua- 


lala;  also,  Sonoma,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Petaluma  creeks. 
Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  fertile.  Prod.  Wheat,  barley, 
potatoes,  cattle,  butter,  and  wine.  Cap.  Santa  Rosa. 
Pop.  abt.  30,000  —  A  post-town,  port  of  entry*»ind  town¬ 
ship  of  the  above  co.,  abt.  50  m.  N.  of  San  Francisco. 
Sono  ma  Creek, In  California, enters  San  Pablo  Bay 

Sonoma  i  to.  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrous  sulphate  of  alumi¬ 
num  and  magnesium. 

Suiioinefer,  n.  [From  Lat.  son  us.  a  sound,  and  me- 
tro„,  Iiu-umire.]  An  apparatus  by  which  the  transverse 
vibrations  of  strings  may  be  studied.  It  is  also  called 
monochord .  because  it  has  generally  only  one  string. 

—An  instrument,  consisting  of  a  small  bell  fixed  upon  a 
table  for  testing  the  efficacy  of  treatment  for  deafness. 

Sono  ra.  in  Mexico, a  N.W. state, bordering  on  Arizona 
and  the  Gulf  of  California*  <**'-*- 123,460  »q-  Mtvtrs. 


Mayo,  Yaquf,  Rio  Grande  de  Bavispe,  Oposura,  Sonora, 
Dolores,  Guaymas,  San  Ignacio,  Gila,  and  Colorado.  Sur¬ 
face,  mountainous  in  the  E.,  and  flat  in  the  S.  and  W. ; 
soil ,  generally  fertile.  The  wealth  of  the  state  is  not 
in  its  agricultural  capabilities,  but  in  its  mineral  treas¬ 
ures,  which  are  considered  inexhaustible.  “Hardly 
a  village  or  grazing  estate,”  writes  a  recent  traveller, 
“  but  can  show  some  vein  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  or  copper  ;” 
and  lie  thinks  that,  in  all  probability,  “not  a  fourth  of 
its  existing  metallic  wealth  is  known,  while  not  a  moiety 
of  that  has  been  or  is  being  developed.”  Cap.  Ures. 
Pop.  147,133. —  A  river  of  the  above  state,  flows  W.S.W., 
and  enters  an  inland  lnke  iu  Lat.  29°  3tV  N.,  Lon.  111° 
W.  —  A  town  of  the  above  state,  on  Sonora  River,  35  in. 
S.  of  Arispe :  pop.  abt.  9,000. 

Souo'ra,  in  California,  a  pass  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in 
Alpine  co ,  Lat.  38°  15'  N.,  said  to  be  10,000  feet  above 
t lie  sea.  —  A  post-town,  cap.  of  Tuolumne  co.,  50  m.  E. 
of  Stockton  ;  pop.  in  1805,  2,900. 

Sonora,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Hancock  co.,  12 
m.  N.W.  of  Warsaw  ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Sonora,  or  Sonoma,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Atchison 
co.,  70  m.  N.W.  of  St  Joseph  ;  pop.  abt.  400. 

Sonora,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Steuben  co.,  8 
m.  S.E.  of  Bath. 

Sonora,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Muskingum  co.,  7  in. 
N.E.  of  Zanesville. 

Sonora,  or  W.  Sonora,  in  Ohio,  a  post-villageof  Preble 
co.,  21  m.  W.N.W  of  Dayton. 

Sanorific.  [From  Lat.  sonar,  sonor is,  and  facere , 
to  make.]  Yielding  or  producing  sound. 

Sonor'ity,  n.  A  rare  synonym  for  Sonorousness, 7.  v. 

Sono  rous,  a.  Sounding;  giving  sound  wlien  struck, 
as  metals. — Giving  a  clear  or  loud  sound  ;  as,  a  sonorous 
voice. — Yielding  sound  ;  sonant  ;  vocal  :  characterized 
by  sound,  as  vowels. — High-sounding;  characterized  by 
magnificence  of  sound;  as,  sonorous  music,  sonorous 
language. 

Sono'rotiHly,  adv.  In  a  sonorous  or  sonant  manner. 

Sono'rouMiic.H.s,  n  Quality  of  being  sonorous;  qual¬ 
ity  of  yielding  sound  when  struck,  or  coming  in  collision 
with  another  body ;  having  or  giving  a  loud  or  clear 
sound;  magnificence  of  sound;  as,  the  sonorousness  of 
a  voice  or  an  instrument. 

Son  ship.  n.  State  of  being  a  son,  or  of  having  the 
relation  ot  a  son. — Filiation  ;  character  of  a  son. 

Soiison',  a  town  of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  dept,  of  Cun- 
dinamarca.  75  m.  S.S.E.  of  Autioquia. 

Sonsona  to.  in  Central  America,  a  town  of  San  Salva¬ 
dor,  50  in.  W.S.W.  of  Sun  Salvador;  pop.  abt.  11,000. 

Son  tag:.  Henrietta,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
singers  of  her  time,  B.  at  Coblentz,  1805.  Sprung  from 
a  theatrical  family,  Henrietta  was  the  favorite  prinia 
donna  of  the  Berlin  stage  before  she  was  eighteen.  She 
soon  rose  to  the  foremost  place  among  European  vocal¬ 
ists.  In  Paris,  where  she  went  in  1828,  and  afterwards 
in  London,  her  youth  and  beauty,  her  fresh  and  lovely 
voice,  and  the  high,  finished,  exquisite  purity  of  her 
style,  produced  universal  delight.  About  1830.  she 
married  Count  Rossi,  a  Peidmontese  nobleman,  and  left 
the  theatre.  Her  virtues,  her  manners,  and  her  accom¬ 
plishments,  made  her  everywhere  acceptable  in  the 
highest  circles.  But  she  never  lost  her  love  for  her 
art,  and  continued  to  make  progress  as  an  artist  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  enjoyments  of  high  life.  After  a  happy 
union  of  nearly  twenty  years,  her  husband  became  in¬ 
volved  in  the  political  troubles  of  1848,  and  lost  his  for¬ 
tune.  Without  hesitation  she  resolved  to  have  recourse 
to  her  art  for  the  sake  of  her  husband  and  her  children. 
She  sang  for  several  seasons  in  Europe,  and  came  to  the 
U.  States  in  1852.  After  a  brilliant  and  successful  tour 
through  the  Union,  she  accepted  a  tempting  offer  from 
Mexico,  where  she  was  cut  off  by  cholera,  in  1854, 
while  preparing  for  her  first  appearance  before  the 
public. 

Soo  tier,  Soo'rira.  n.  Same  as  Sudra,  q.  v. 

Soo'*f«e,  n.  Same  as  Sofi.  7.  v. 

Sooloo'  Isles,  a  group  of  the  E.  Archipelago,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  N.E.  part  of  Borneo  to  Mindanao,  the  most 
S.  of  the  Pliillippine  Islands,  between  Lat.  4°  and  7°  N., 
Lon.  120°  and  123°  E.  They  take  their  name  from  Sooloo, 
the  largest  of  the  group,  in  Lat.  6°  N.,  Lon.  120°  E.  They 
are  generally  fertile,  and  produce  rice,  sweet-potatoes, 
sago,  and  a  variety  of  fruits.  The  inhabitants,  who  are 
of  the  Malay  race,  are  under  the  rule  of  the  Sultan  of 
Sooloo,  and  have  been  long  notorious  for  their  piracy  ; 
but  iu  1851  their  power  was  broken  by  a  Spanish  expe¬ 
dition  sent  against  them.  Pop.  alit.  120,000. 

Soon,  adv.  [A.  S.  sona.)  In  a  short  time;  shortly; 
shortly  after  time  specified  or  supposed;  as,  soon  after 
Christmas. — Early;  betimes;  before  any  time  specified 
or  supposed;  without  the  usual  delay  or  interval  of 
time;  as,  why  did  you  come  so  soonf  —  Readily;  wil¬ 
lingly;  quickly;  promptly;  —  iu  this  sense  associated 
with  would,  or  some  other  term  synonymous  with  will; , 
as,  I  would  as  soon  die  as  see  my  country  dishonored. 

As  soon  as,  so  soon  as,  immediately  upon  or  after  an-| 
other  eveut ;  as,  as  soon  as  you  are  ready  we  will  start. 

Soon'risi,  a  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bom¬ 
bay,  55  m.  S.W.of  Dharwar ;  Lat.  14°34' N  ,  Lon.  74°5S'  E. ; 

Soor'ma.  n.  A  preparation  of  antimony,  used  by  Hin¬ 
doo  women  to  anoint  their  eyelids.  —  Sirnmonds. 

Soo'soo.  n.  (Zniil.)  The  native  name  of  the  Dolphin 
ol  the  Gauges  ( Platanista  Oangeticus  or  Soosoo  Gang^ fi¬ 
cus).  a  cetacean  of  the  family  Delphinidst ,  supposed  to 
be  the  Platanista  of  Pliny. 

Soot,  ( sut  or  soot.)  n.  [A.  S.]  The  well-known  chimney 
deposit,  consisting  chiefly  of  tine  particles  of  carbon, 
mechanically  carried  up  from  a  coal  or  wood  fire.  It  ; 
also  contains  much  mineral  matter  (the  lighter  portion 
of  the  ash  of  the  fuel),  and  in  addition  always  yields 
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liquid  hydrocarbons,  condensed  doubtless  from  unburnt 
hydrocarbon  vapors,  together  with  notable  quantities 
of  ammouiacal  salts.  The  latter  render  soot,  especially 
coal-soot,  valuable  as  a  manure. 

Soot,  n.  a.  To  cover  or  foul  with  soot. 

Soothe,  I  soth.)  r.  a.  [A.  8L  ffOfOth  mn,  to  soothe;  Lat. 
suavis  :  Gr.  h  edus.]  To  please  by  speaking  sweet  words 
to;  to  gratify  by  kind  attentions;  to  please  with  blan¬ 
dishments  or  soft  words,  or  by  compliance;  to  flatter. 

•*  Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast."  —  Congreve. 

— To  relieve  from  or  remove,  as  pain  or  passion ;  to  as¬ 
suage;  to  calm  ;  to  mollify;  to  soften  :  to  tranquillize; 
to  mitigate;  as,  to  soothe  an  angry  woman.— To  please; 
to  gratify;  to  make  glad;  as,  “  sooth'd  with  his  future 
fame.” —  Dry  den. 

Sootli'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which  soothes,  softens, 
or  assuages  :  a  flatterer. 

Soothingly,  adv  In  a  soothing  manner. 

fiooth'Nay,  o.n.  To  predict;  to  foretell. 

Sooth  sayer,  n.  [A.  S.  soth,  truth.]  A  foreteller  of 
future  events;  a  prognosticator;  a  diviner. 

Sooth 'stay  mg',  n.  The  foretelling  of  the  future  by 
persons  without  divine  aid  or  authority. 

Soot  i«*!i,  a.  Partaking  of  the  qualities  or  characteris¬ 
tics  of  soot;  sooty. 

Sooty,  ( suVty  or  soot'y,)  a.  (comp,  sootier;  super!. 
sootiest.)  [A.  S.  sotig.)  Producing  soot;  consisting 
of  soot;  foul  with  soot;  black  like  soot;  dark;  dusky; 
grimy;  dingy;  smutty;  fuliginous;  as,  sooty  coal. 

Sop,  u.  [Du.  sop,  juice;  Ger.  sappe ,  soap,  broth;  Fr. 
soupe :  Sp.  sopa.]  Anything  steeped,  dipped,  or  soft¬ 
ened  in  liquor;  —  especially,  something  thus  dipped  in 
broth  or  liquid  food,  and  intended  to  be  eaten. —  Any¬ 
thing  given  to  appease  or  pacify  ;  — so  called  in  allusion 
to  the  sop  given  to  Cerberus  in  mythological  story. 

“  111- nature  is  not  cured  with  a  sop.”  —  L'  Estrange. 

— v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  sopped,)  (sopt.)  To  steep  or  dip  in 
liquor;  as,  to  sop  bread  in  milk. 

Soph.  (s6f,)  7i.  I11  the  English  universities,  an  abbre¬ 

viated  form  of  Sophister.  7.  v.  —  In  American  colleges, 
n  contraction  of  Sophomore,  7  r. 

Sop  hi.  Sophy,  ( so'fy .)  See  Sofi. 

Sopo  t  ran,  a  town  of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  dept,  of 
Cundinaiuarca,  10  in.  S.  of  Autioquia. 

Sophia,  (stvfi'a,)  Empress  of  Constantinople,  niece  of 
Theodora,  and  wife  of  Justinian  II.,  with  whom  she 
shared  in  the  government  of  the  state.  After  the  death 
of  that  prince  in  578.  she  conspired  against  Tiberius 
Constantine,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  by  her 
advice,  and,  being  defeated  by  him,  was  compelled  to 
live  in  privacy. 

Soph  i 'a.  half-sister  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  Czarina  of 
Russia,  was  born  iu  1667, and  in  1682  placed  herself  at  the 
head  of  the  revolt  of  the  Strelitz.  Having  succeeded 
in  her  ambitious  designs,  she  reigned  over  the  Musco¬ 
vites  under  the  names  of  her  brothers,  Peter  and  Ivan. 
The  former  (Peter  the  Great),  however,  finally  possessed 
himself  of  the  sole  power ;  and  Sophia  died  a  prisoner 
in  a  convent,  1704. 

Sophia.  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  prov.  of  Bulgaria, 
on  the  Bogana,  a  tributary  of  the  Iscar,  93  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Widin.  and  155  111.  S.W.  of  Rustchuk.  Manuf.  Woollen 
and  silk  stuffs,  leather,  and  tobacco.  Pop.  43,000. 

Sophism,  (sofizm.)  n.  [Fr.  sophisms  ;  from  Gr.  soph¬ 
ism  a —  sophos,  clever,  wise,  skilful.]  (Logic.)  A  syl¬ 
logism  which  contains  some  fallacy  apt  to  be  overlooked 
at  first  sight.  Most  errors  are  sophisms,  but  usually  the 
latter  term  implies  also  that  the  person  using  it  is  in 
some  measure  conscious,  a  ml  endeavors  to  conceal  it 
by  subtlety.  It  is  so  constructed  as  to  seem  to  warrant 
the  conclusion,  hut  does  not,  and  is  faulty  either  iu  form 
or  argument. 

Kopll  isit,  71.  [Vr.  sophists ;  Gr.  sophist's.]  (Phil.)  One  of 
a  class  of  philosophers  who  arose  in  ancient  Greec  e  about 
the  5th  century  b  c.  They  went  about  discoursing  and 
debating,  and  taught  for  hire  the  youth  of  rich  and  no¬ 
ble  families.  Hence,  they  came  to  be  regarded  as  pur¬ 
suing  philosophy  more  for  the  sake  of  gain  than  from 
any  proper  love  of  it.  They  cultivated  the  various  arts 
of  persuasion,  and  in  their  attacks  upon  each  other,  la¬ 
boring  to  expose  and  lay  bare  the  delusions  of  appear¬ 
ance,  they  acquired  great  dexterity  in  the  uses  of  terms, 
and  frequently  attempted  to  secure  victory  by  the  use 
of  specious  fallacies.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  professed 
to  instruct  in  the  art  of  making  all  sorts  of  orations,  and 
how  to  speak  for  or  against  any  cause  whatever.  Hence, 
they  were  frequently  held  up  to  ridicule  by  Socrates  and 
Plato;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  labors  were 
of  service  in  tending  to  improve  the  language.  The 
most  distinguished  of  the  sophists  were  Protagoras  of 
Abdera,  Hippias  of  Elis,  Gorgias  of  Leontiuiu,  Prodicus 
of  Ceos,  and  Erithydemus  of  Chios. 

— A  captious  or  fallacious  reasoner. 

Soph  lat  er.  (*<*/•,)  w.  In  the  great  English  universi¬ 
ties,  a  name  given  to  a  student  who  is  advanced  beyond 
the  first  year  of  his  residence  in  college. 

Sopliiat'ic.  Sopli isfioa  I . a.  [Fr.  sophistique;  Gr. 
sophistikos. J  Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  a  soph¬ 
ist  or  t  o  sophistry;  embodying  or  involving  false  reason¬ 
ing;  fallaciously  subtle;  not  true  or  sound;  as,  a  so¬ 
phistical  argument. 

Sopliist'ically,  In  a  sophistical  manner;  fal¬ 

laciously  :  m*t  soundly. 

Sopliist'iCRliieNN,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  so¬ 
phistical  or  fallacious. 

SopliiNt'ieate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  sophistiqunr.]  To  practise 
sophistry  or  fallacy;  to  falsify;  to  adulterate;  to  vio¬ 
late;  to  pervert;  to  corrupt  by  something  spurious,  ex¬ 
traneous,  or  foreign  ;  ns,  to  sophisticate  the  understand¬ 
ing,  to  sophisticate  liquors. 
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Sophist  icate,  Sophisticated,  a.  Adulterated; 

not  pure  ;  not  genuine;  as,  sophisticated  wine. 

Sophistication,  (so-fi*t4-kd'shun,)  n.  [Fr.J  Act  of 
adulterating;  a  debasing  or  perverting  the  purity  of  a 
tiling  by  an  extraneous  admixture;  as,  sophistication 
of  sense. 

Sor>hist'icator9  n.  One  who  sophisticates  or  adul¬ 
terates. 

Sophist'ry,  n.  [0.  Fr.  sophisterie.]  Subtle  and  falla¬ 
cious  reasoning;  ratiocination  sound  in  appearance 
only  ;  practice  of  a  sophist. 

Sophocles,  (sofo-hless,)  a  Greek  tragic  poet,  b.  in  the 
Attic  demus  or  village  of  Colouus,  b.  c.  495,  thirty  years 
later  than  JSschylus.  He  received  a  good  education,  and 
at  an  early  age  gained  the  prize  in  music  and  gymnas¬ 
tics.  He  was  fifteen  when  the  battle  of  Salamis  was 
fought.and  for  his  remarkable  beauty  and  skill  in  music, 
he  was  chosen  to  lead  the  chorus  which  sang  the  p*euu 
of  victory.  As  usual  on  such  occasions,  he  appeared 
naked,  anointed  with  oil,  and  holding  a  lyre  in  his  left 
baud.  Ilis  first  appearance  as  a  dramatist  was  in  468, 
when,  under  memorable  circumstances,  he  had  iEschy- 1 
lus  for  his  rival,  and  won  the  victory.  Of  the  next  28  J 
years  of  his  life  nothing  is  recorded;  but  it  is  known 
that  he  made  poetry  his  business,  and  that  he  composed 
a  great  many  plays  during  that  period.  Not  one  of 
them,  however,  is  how  extant.  The  Antigone ,  the  ear¬ 
liest  of  his  extant  tragedies,  was  brought  out  in  440, 
and  won  the  prize.  The  number  of  plays  attributed  to  | 
him,  without  question,  was  113,  of  which  81  were  prob-| 
ably  produced  after  the  Antigone.  Seven  only  are  ex¬ 
tant,  viz.,  Antigone. ,  Eleclra ,  Trachinian  Women,  King 
(Ei/ ip  us,  Ajax,  Philoctetes,  and  (Eh  pus  at  CoUmus. 
These  exhibit  his  art  in  its  maturity,  and  sustain  the 
verdict  of  ancient  and  modern  critics,  that  8.  carried 
the  Greek  drama  to  its  highest  perfection.  He  effected 
a  complete  change  in  the  constitution  of  tragedy  as 
^Eschylus  left  it;  loosening  the  connection  between 
the  parts  of  the  trilogy  *and  the  satyric  drama,  and 
making  them  not  one  great  poem,  but  four  distinct 
ones  ;  introducing  a  third  actor;  and  for  subjects  select¬ 
ing,  not  a  series  of  heroic  and  mythical  actions,  but 
tor  each  play  one  leading  fact  of  real  human  interest 
and  lasting  significance.  8.  lived  to  be  nearly  90,  and  in 
his  latest  years  most  probably  wrote  the  (Edipus  at 
CoUmus,  so  full  of  sweetness  and  tender  melancholy, 
and  consoling  hopes,  which  was  not  presented  on  the 
stage  till  five  years  after  the  poet’s  death.  D.  406  B.  c. 

Sophomore,  ( sofo-mor ,)  n.  In  American  colleges,  a 
stu  lent  next  above  a  Freshman,  or  one  belongiiigto  the 
second  of  the  four  classes  of  collegians. 

Sopliomor'ic,  Soptioiiior'ical,  a.  Pertainin' 
or  relating  to,  or  after  the  manner  of,  a  sophomore;  —  i 
hence,  tumid  ;  inflated  or  high-flown  iu  style  or  quality. 

ftophon islm,  (sofo-nis-ba.)  S  e  Masixissa. 

No  por,  n.  [Lat.]  (Med.)  A  profound  sleep,  from  which 
the  person  can  be  roused  with  difficulty.  It  is  a  symp¬ 
tom  in  many  of  the  neuroses. —  D  mjlison. 

Sopnriferous,  a.  [Lit.  sopor  if er  —  sopor,  lethargy, 
and  fern,  to  hear,  bring.]  Bringing  or  producing  sleep  I 
or  drowsiness  ;  tending  to  produce  sleep;  soporific;  nar¬ 
cotic;  opiate;  somniferous;  as,  a soporiferous  potion. 

SoporiFerously.  adv.  In  a  soporiferous  m  inner. 

Soporirerousness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
soporiferous. 

Sop  or  if  ic,  a.  [Lat  sopor,  and  fa  rio.  to  make.]  Cans 
iug  sleep;  tending  to  bring  sleep;  soporiferous ;  as,  thel 
soporific  qualities  of  morphine 

Snp'orose,  Soporous,  a.  [Lat.  sopor  us  ;  Fr.  so- 
poreux  ]  Inducing  sleep;  sleepy;  somnolent. 

Sop  per,  n.  Cue  who  sops  iu  liquid  something  to  be 
eaten. 

Sop  py,  a.  Wet;  soaked,  steeped,  or  saturated  with 
moisture;  as,  the  streets  are  soppy  after  heavy  rain. 

Sop  ra.  [It.,  above.]  (Mas.)  A  term  frequently  used  , 
for  description  ;  as  nella  parte  di  sopra,  in  t  he  higher  or 
upper  part;  di  sopra,  above;  contrapunto  sopra  il  sog- 
gdto,  counterpoint  above  the  subject,  Ac. 

Sopra'nist,  n.  (Mas.)  A  singer  in  treble*. 

Sopra  no.  n.;  Eng. pi.  Sopranos ;  It. pi.  Soprani.  [It., 
from  sopra.]  (Mas.)  The  highest  female  vocal  organ  ;| 
the  treble  ;  —  in  distinction  from  Contralto,  q.  v. 

So  quel,  in  California ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Santa  Cruz  co.,  3  in.  E.  of  Santa  Cruz  ;  pop.  abt.  800. 

So'ra,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  on  the 
Garigliano,  60  in.  N.W.  of  Naples  ;  jpop.  8,000. 

Sora'ta.  a  town  of  Bolivia,  dept,  of  La  Paz,  57  m.  N.W. 
of  La  Paz,  8, '<50  feet  above  the  sea;  pop.  a ot.  1,500. 

So  ran,  (so'rou.  >  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  56  m.  S  E.  of  Frankfort.  Manuf.  Woolleu  and 
linen  goods.  Pop.  8,000. 

Sorl>,  n.  [Lit.  sorbus.]  ( Bot .)  The  Service-tree  and  its 
fruit.  See  PTRUS. 

Sorbefacient,  (fd'shent,)  n.  [Lat.  sorbere ,  to  absorb, 
and  faciens  —  facere ,  to  make.]  (Med.)  A  medicine 
which  produces  absorption. 

— a.  (Med.)  Producing  absorption. 

Sor'bet,  n.  Another  orthography  of  Sherbet,  q.  v. 

Sorbonne,  (The,)  (sor'bon.)  a  celebrated  college  of 
France,  founded  at  Paris  in  the  13th  century,  by  Robert 
de  Sorbonne,  chaplain  to  St.  Louis.  It  was  originally  in¬ 
tended  for  the  support  of  secular  priests  who  should  de¬ 
vote  themselves  wholly  ami  gratuitously  to  the  work 
of  instruction  in  theology.  The  members  of  the  college 
were  all  either  doctors  or  bachelors  of  theology,  and  t lie 
high  reputation  which  they  enjoyed  during  the  14th, 
15th,  16th.  and  17th  centuries  caused  them  to  he  con¬ 
tinually  appealed  to  on  questions  of  theology  or  morals. 
During  the  18th  century  the  S. greatly  declined  from  its 
ancient  reputation,  and  it  was  suppressed  in  17S9.  At 
the  reorganization  of  the  University  by  Napoleon  in 
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1808.  the  Sorbonne  was  reestablished  as  the  Theological 
Faculty  of  that  body;  but  it  failed  to  recover  its  old 
prestige,  even  with  the  clerical  element.  In  the  more 
receut  organization  of  the  University,  the  Sorbonne  has 
lio  distinct  or  special  character;  but  its  halls  still  retain 
their  ancient  appellation. 

Sor  cerer,  (-ser-,)  n.  [Fr.  sorrier, from  L.  Lat.  sortiarius 
—  from  Lat  s<ntes,  oracles.J  A  diviner;  an  enchanter;  a 
magician  ;  a  conjurer ;  a  wizard ;  as,  an  Egyptian  sorcerer. 

Sor  ceress,  ».  A  female  sorcerer;  a  witch. 

Sor'cerous,  a.  Belonging,  or  relating,  to  sorcery. 

Sor'eery,  n.  [Fr .  sorcellerie.]  The  black  art;  magic; 

,  enchantment;  witchcraft;  divination  by  the  assistance 

I  of  evil  spirits;  diablerie;  as,  a  witch  burned  for  st/rcery. 

Sord'awalitC<  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  wichtyue,  re¬ 
sembling  pit-coal  in  appearance,  found  in  grayish  or 
bluish-black  opaque  masses,  near  Sordawala  in  Finland, 
forming  thin  veins  in  trap-rock  It  is  a  silicate  of  alum- 1 
ina,  iron,  and  magnesia,  with  about  three  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid. 

So r 'ties,  n.  [Lat.,  from  sordere,  to  be  foul.]  Foul  mat¬ 
ter;  dregs;  excrement;  filthy  or  rejected  matter  of 
whatever  kind. 

Sort! ill.  a.  [Fr.  sordide  ;  Lat.  sordidus  —  sordeo,  to  be 
foul.]  Low;  vile;  ignoble;  mean  ;  base ;  vulgar ;  as,  a 
sordid  nature,  a  sordid  soul. —  Meanly  avaricious  or 
parsimonious;  niggardly;  covetous;  as,  the  sordid  lust 
of  gold. 

Sor'diclly,  adv.  In*  sordid  manner;  avariciously; 
meanly  ;  basely  ;  covetously. 

Sor'd  i til  ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  sordid ;  meanness; 
avarice;  baseness;  niggardliness;  also,  filthiness. 

Sor'd ine,  Sor'det,  n.  [Fr.  sourdine,  from  Lat.  sur- 
dus ,  dull-sounding.]  (Mus.)  A  small  instrument  or 
damper  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet,  or  on  the 
bridge  of  a  violin  or  violoncello,  to  render  the  sound 
fainter. 

Sore,  7i.  [A.  S.  sdr,  sorrow,  grief,  painj  A  wound  ;  a 

raw  ;  a  spot  or  place  in  an  animal  where  the  skin  and 
flesh  are  ruptured,  bruised,  or  abraded,  so  as  to  feel  pain  at 
the  slightest  pressure.  —  An  ulcer;  a  boil ;  a  blister  on 
the  flesh.  —  Hence,  distress;  grief;  troulde;  sorrow'; 
difficulty  ;  as,  despised  love  is  a  painful  sore. 

— a.  {comp,  sorer;  superl.  sorest.)  Inflamed;  painful; 
tender  ami  susceptible  of  pain  from  pressure;  as,  a  sore , 
foot.  — Tender,  as  the  mind;  easily  pained,  grieved,  or 
vexed  ;  very  susceptible  of  irritation  from  anything  that 
crosses  the  inclination  or  jars  upon  the  feelings:  as,  his 
mind  is  still  sore  about  it.  —  Severe;  afflictive;  fraught 
with  pain  or  distress;  bitter  ;  trying  ;  us,  a  sore  disease, 
a  sore  infirmity,  a  sore  calamity. 

— ,idr.  In  a  sore  manner;  with  violent  pain  or  distress: 
grievously  ;  as,  lie  was  wounded  sore. — Greatly ;  deeply  ; 
violently  ;  severely  ;  as,  they  were  sot'e  repulsed. 

S:>re,  n.  [Fr.  sorffaucon  s<tr,  a  falcon  of  the  first  year.] 
A  h.iwk  or  falcon  of  the  first  year.  —  In  veuery,  a  four- 
year  old  buck. 

Ssredifer»u§,  a.  (Bot)  Bearing  soredia. 

■Sore  d  ill  ill,  n. ;  pi.  Soredia.  [Lat.,  front  Gr.  soros ,  a 
heap.]  {Btt.)  A  heap  of  powdery  bodies  found  in 
lichens  lying  upon  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  thallns. 

Sor'el,  7i.  [Dim.  of  so7'€,  a  buck.]  A  buck  of  the  third 
year,  (it.) 

— A  reddisu-brown  color.  See  Sorrel. 

Sorel  (Agnes).  See  Agnes  Sorel. 

Sorer,  or  Willi \m  Henry,  in  prov.  of  Quebec,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Richelieu  co.,  45  m.  N.E.  of  Montreal;  pop. 
(1871)  5,636. 

Sore'Iy,  adv.  [From  sore.]  With  violent  pain,  inflam¬ 
mation,  or  distress;  grievously;  greatly;  violently; 
severely;  as,  to  be  sorely  grieved,  pained,  or  tempted. 

Sore'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sore;  the  ten¬ 
derness  of  any  part  of  an  animal  body,  which  renders  it 
extremely  sensible  of  pain  from  pressure;  figuratively, 
tenderness  of  mind,  or  susceptibility  of  mental  pain  ;  as, 
soreness  of  conscience,  the  soreness  of  wounded  vanity,  Ac. 

Soresi  na,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  of  Cremona,  14  m. 
N.W.  of  Cremona;  pop.  5.000. 

Sor  es,  n.  ( Zobl .)  The  typical  genus  of  the  SoRiciD.E,£.t\ 

Sor  dini  in,  n.  (Bot.)  See  IIolccs. 

Sur'jio,  n.  [It.,  from  Lat.  sot'g/ium.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Sr/rghuni. 

So'ri,  n. ;  pi.  of  Sorus,  q.v. 

J*>o'ria,  (anc.  Nuniantia ,)  a  city  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile, 
cap.  of  a  prov.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Dotiro,  113  m. 
N.E.  of  Madrid.  Adjacent  to  the  town,  on  the  N.,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  famous  city  of  Nutnantia,  destroyed  by 
the  Romans  132  b.c.  Pop.  5,632. 

Soriano,  (so-re-a'no.)  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  7  m.  E. 
of  Viterbo;  pop.  5,400. 

Soria  no,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  of  Calabria-Ulteriore 
II..  8  m.  S.E.  of  Monteleoue ;  pop.  4,000. 

Sori'te.H,  n.  [Gr.  soreetes,  from  soros ,  a  heap.]  (Logic.) 
An  abridged  form  of  stating  a  series  of  syllogisms,  in 
which  the  conclusion  of  each  is  a  premiss  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  one :  e.g.,  A  =  B,  B  =  C,  C  =  D ;  therefore  A  = 
D.  This  is  a  sorites  consisting  of  two  distinct  syllo¬ 
gisms,  which,  drawn  out  at  length,  would  stand  thus: 
A  =  B,  B  =  C  ;  therefore  A  =  C ;  and  A  =  C,  C  -=  D  ; 
therefore  A  =  D. 

Soroca'bo,  a  town  of  Brazil,  50  m.  W.S.W.  of  Sao 
Paulo  ;  />"/>.  abt.  12,000. 

Soror'icirie,  (- svl ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  soror ,  sister,  and 
crnlere,  to  kill.]  The  murder,  <*r  murderer,  of  a  sister. 

Soro'sis,  n.  ( Bot.)  A  collective  fruit,  formed  of  a  number 
of  separate  flowers,  firmly  coherent  into  a  fleshy  or  pulpy 
IIIH88  with  the  thalamus  upon  which  they  are  situated. 
The  pine-apple  is  an  example;  each  hexagonal  division 
represents  a  flower,  while  the  crown  of  leaves  above 
consists  of  empty  bracts.  The  bread-fruit,  jack-fruit, 
and  mulberry,  are  other  examples.  See  Et.erio. 
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Soro'sis,  7i.  The  name  assumed  in  the  U.  States  by  a 
sisterhood  of  strong-minded  women. 

Sor  rel,  n.  [Fr.  surd  e  ;  A.  8.  sur,  sour.]  (Bot.)  The 
common  name  of  the  genus  Bum  ex ,  q.  v. 

Mounlain~surrel.  (Bot.)  See  Oxalis. —  Wood-sorrel. 
(Bot.)  See  Oxykia. — 8alt  of  sorrd.  (CUem.)  Binoxolute 
of  potash. 

Sor  rel,  a.  Of  a  yellowish  or  reddish-brown  color;  as. 
a  sorrel  uag. 

— n.  A  yellowish  or  reddish-brown  color. 

fcior'rol-tree,  n.  (Bot.)  Andromeda  arbor ea,  a  tre« 
of  the  genus  Andromeda,  order  Ericaceae,  which  grows 
chiefly  on  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  from  Virginia  to 
Georgia,  and  attains  a  height  of  50  feet,  w  th  a  trunk 
12-15  inches  iu  diameter.  The  wood  is  of  little  or  no 
use.  The  leaves  are  acid,  and  are  sometimes  used  for 
dyeing  wool  black. 

&orren  lo,  (anc.  Snrre7itum,)  a  seaport-town  of  S. 
Italy,  prov.  of  Naples,  on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  7  m.  S.W. 
of  Custellaniare,  and  18  m.  S.E.  of  Naples.  It  is  noted 
for  its  beautiful  scenery,  and  as  the  birth-place  of  Tasso. 
Pup.  10,000. 

Sorrily,  a.  [From  sorry.]  In  a  sorry  manner;  meanly; 
pitiably;  despicably;  contemptibly;  wretchedly;  as, 
he  sings  s'nrrily. 

Sor'riness,  «  State  of  being  sorry. 

Sorrow,  (sdr'ro,)  n.  [A.  S.  sorg,  sorh.]  Mental  pain; 
care ;  solicitude ;  grief ;  affliction  :  sadness;  mourning; 
woe;  uneasiness  or  pain  of  mind  produced  by  the  loss 
of  any  good,  real  or  supposed,  or  by  disappointment  in 
the  expectation  of  good  ;  regret ;  unhappiness. 

— v.  n.  [A.  S.  sorgian.]  To  teel  sorrow  or  pain  of  mind; 
to  be  sad ;  to  grieve;  to  mourn,  weep,  or  lament;  as,  a 
sorrowing  mother. 

Sor'rowfnl,  a.  Full  of  sorrow  ;  sad :  mournful :  sorry ; 
grieving  for  the  loss  of  some  good,  or  on  account  of  some 
expected  evil ;  deeply  serious  ;  depressed  ;  dejected  :  dis¬ 
tressed  ;  as,  a  sorrowful  heart. —  Mournful ;  lamentable  ; 
producing  sorrow;  inducing  grief:  as,  a  sfrrrowful 
event. —  Expressing,  or  accompanied  with,  grief;  as,  a 
sorrowful  .story. 

Sur'rnw fully,  adv.  In  a  sorrowful  manner. 

So r'ro  win  I  n  ess.  n.  State  of  being  sorrowful. 

Sor'rnwiess,  a.  Free  from  care  or  sorrow. 

Sor'ry .  a.  (coup,  sorrier  ;  superl.  sorriest.)  [A.  S.  sarig , 
sari.]  Having  feeling  or  sorrow ;  grieved;  afflicted; 
lightly  grieved  or  pained  ;  as,  I  felt  sorry  for  him.  —Dis¬ 
mal  ;  melancholy  :  wretched  ;  as.  to  be  in  a  sorry  plight. 
—  Poor;  mean;  vile;  worthless;  as,  a  sorry  horse,  a 
sorry  excuse. 

Sors',  7i. ;  pi.  Sortes.  [Lat.]  A  lot ;  — also,  a  species  of 
divination  by  drawing  lots. 

Sort',  n.  [Fr.  sortc;  Lat.  sors,  sortis,  a  lot.]  A  kind  or 
species;  any  number  or  collection  of  individual  persons 
or  things  characterized  by  the  same  or  like  qualities  or 
attributes;  class;  order;  as,  a  sort  of  quadrupeds,  a  sort 
of  flowers,  a  sort  of  writings. —  Form  of  being  or  acting  ; 
manner;  style. —  Degree  of  any  quality ;  as,  he,  in  some 
sort  imitated  his  manner. — A  pair;  a  set;  a  suit. 

Jo/i7ison. 

— pi.  (Print.)  Letters,  marks,  points,  spaces,  or  quadrats, 
that  are  either  wanting  or  superfluous  iu  quantity. 

Out  of  sorts,  indisposed ;  out  of  order;  not  in  usual 
health  or  spirits  ;  as.  yon  appear  out  of  sorts  to-day. — 

( Print.)  With  some  letters  of  type  in  the  font  deficient 
or  exhausted.  —  To  run  upon  sorts,  to  use  or  require  a 
greater  numberof  some  particular  letters,  points,  marks, 
Ac.,  than  the  regular  proportion;  —  said  of  types. 

— v.  a.  I  Lat.  sf/rtior.  to  cast  or  draw  lots,  from  sors, sortis.] 
To  separate  or  distribute,  as  things  having  like  quali¬ 
ties,  and  place  them  in  distinct  classes  or  divisions;  as, 
to  sort  people  according  to  their  tastes  or  affinities,  to 
sort  wools  of  different  colors. —  To  reduce  to  order  from 
a  state  of  confusion;  as,  to  sort  nails,  to  sort  types. —  To 
conjoin  ;  to  put  together  in  distribution  ;  as,  “She  sorts 
things  present  with  things  past.”  (Daries.)  —  To  cull; 
to  select;  to  choose  from  a  number;  as,  let  him  sort 
himself  a  wife. 

— r.  n.  To  be  joined  or  combined  with  others  of  the  same 
ki ml  or  species  ;  to  agree  ;  as,  metals  sort  with  minerals 
in  the  earth. —  To  consort ;  to  conjoin  ;  to  associate;  as, 
he  sorts  with  persons  beneath  him  in  station  — To  fit ;  to 
suit;  to  be  adapted ;  as,  “Different  styles  with  different 
subjects  sort."  (Pope.) — To  full  out ;  to  happen  ;  to  come 
about;  to  result;  to  terminate;  to  issue  successfully; 
as,  things  did  not  sort  according  to  my  expectations. — 
To  harmonize;  to  come  to  an  agreement  or  understand¬ 
ing;  as,  persons  of  opposite  natures  often  sort  them¬ 
selves  together. 

Sort'able,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  sorted. 

Sort'er,  n.  One  who  sorts. 

Sortie,  (<oiJte.)  n.  (Mil )  A  sudden  attack  or  onslaught 
made  by  the  garrison  of  a  besieged  place  upon  the  be¬ 
siegers  ;  a  sally. 

Sortilege,  ( sodti-lej ,)  n.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  sors.  sortis ,  a 
lot,  and  legere ,  to  select.]  Act  or  practice  of  drawiug 
lots;  —  also,  divination  by  drawing  lots. 

Sort  i legions,  (dc'jus.)  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating  to, 
or  accomplished  by,  sortilege. 

So  rus,  n.  ;  pi.  Soki.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  soros ,  heap.]  (B  t.) 

A  small  heap  of  reproductive  granules  fouud  growing 
upon  the  fronds  of  polypodiaceous  ferns. 

Su'«no,  a.  Passably;  indifferently  good.  See  So. 

Sospiro, (-pc'ro,)n.  [It.,  asigh.]  (Mus.)  Same  as  Rest, 
q.v. 

Sostenn'to,  p.  a.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  term  which,  affixed 
to  a  note,  indicates  that  it  is  to  be  held  out  in  an  equal 
and  steady  manner. 

Sot',  n.  [Fr  ;  Du.20t;L.  Lat.  sofbw.J  An  habitual  drunk- 
arti  ;  a  person  stupefied  or  besotted  by  excessive  indul¬ 
gence  in  strong  liquors. 
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Sot.  r.  a.  To  stupefy :  to  besot :  to  infatuate ;  as,  “  I  hate 
to  see  a  brave,  bold  fellow  sottvd.”  —  Dryden. 

— v.  n.  T<>  tope  or  tipple  to  a  decree  of  stupidity. 

So  to.  Ferdinand  de.  See  De  Soto 

Sot  I  isSi,  a.  Like  a  sot  or  hoggish  fellow  ;  destitute  of 
sense;  besotted  ;  very  stupid  or  foolish  :  as, a  sottish  and 
grossly  ignorant  understanding.  —  Dull,  deadened,  or 
rendered  stupid  with  iuteuiperauce  or  habitual  intoxi¬ 
cation. 

Sot  tishly,  ndv.  In  a  sottish  manner. 

Sot  ti*hncs*,  «.  Slate  or  quality  of  being  sottish; 
dul ness  in  the  exercise  of  reason  :  stupidity  ;  obtuseness 
of  intellect;  —  also,  stupidity  or  imbecility  from  intem¬ 
perance. 

Sot  to  voce,  (sdt'to-vo'chd.)  [It.]  (Mas.)  With  a  sub¬ 
dued  voice;  in  an  undertone;  with  moderate  inflection 


of  sound. 

Soil.  n.;  pi.  Sous,  (sod.)  [Fr.,  from  0.  Fr.  soL] 

The  former  name  of  the  French  copper  coiu  of  five 
centimes,  being  in  value  the  twentieth  part  of  a  franc, 
or  about  one  cent  American. 

Soua'ri-nut,  n.  (BoL)  See  Caryocar. 

Sou t>rot to.  ( soo'bred.)  n.  [Fr.]  A  lady’s-maid;  a  fe¬ 
male  waiting-maid  or  attendant ;  also,  a  chambermaid. 

So  u  ell  on;;,  ($oo~shong' .)  n.  A  kind  of  black  tea. 

Sou'cooU  Hi  vor.  in  Sew  Hampshire ,  rises  in  Belknap 
co..  an  I  flows  into  the  Merriinac  3  ni.  S.K.  of  Concord. 

Soil  <l:iu.  Soodan,  Nigritu,  or  Berr-es  soodan.  ( Land 
of  the  Blades,)  an  extensive  but  very  indefinite  tract  of 
Central  Africa,  which  has  for  many  ages  been  I  he  pecu¬ 
liar  home  of  the  negro  race,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Sahara,  on  the  W  by  Senegambia.  on  the  S.  by  Upper 
Guinea,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Kong  Moun¬ 
tains.  and  on  the  E.  by  Kordofan.  The  Kong  Mountains 
rise  to  the  height 
of  3.000  ft  ;  while 
Mount  Atlantika, 
near  the  sources 
Of  the  Tehadda.  is 
10,000  in  height. 

The  Niger  Of.  r.) 
waters  t lie  west¬ 
ern  regions,  and 
in  the  east  are 
Lak**s  Tchad  and 
Fittri.  The  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  west 
and  middle  dis¬ 
tricts  resembles 
that  of  Senegnm- 
hia  and  Guinea; 
that  t»i  Eastern  SL 
is  still  imperfect¬ 
ly  known.  Agri¬ 
culture  is  pursued 
with  considerable 
skill:  cotton,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  indigo 
are  abundantly 
cultivated:  and 

wheat.rice, maize. 

Guinea-corn,  and 
millet  ar»*  among 
the  ordinary 
crops.  Gold-dust, 
which  abounds  in 
the  rivers;  iron, 
made  from  iron¬ 
stone.  which  pre¬ 


vails  in  all  parts  of 

the  country :  and  Ftg.  2396. 

ivory  and  feath-  woman  of  kassala  carrying  water. 
ere.  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  exports  Of  the  numerous  kingdoms  and  states 
into  which  the  country  is  divided,  the  following  are  the 
chief:  Bambarra,  Masina,  Gando.  Sokoto,  Bornoti,  Bagir- 
mi,  W  liydali.  and  Darfur.  The  Egyptian  powers  on  the  E. 
have  settlements,  among  which  Kassala  is  noted  as  an 
important  military  station,  and  for  the  peculiar  beauty 
of  its  inhabitants  (Fig.  2396).  The  area  is  not  known, 
but  is  generally  estimated  at  *2,250,000  sq.  m. ;  the  pop. 
at  from  10.000,000  to  50.000,000. 

Soudan  (the),  a  prov.  of  Egypt,  being  a  part  of  the 


above;  area  and  pop.  unknown. 

.Soii'ilermhiir^h.  in  Penn.,  a  P.-V.  of  Lancaster  co. 
Sougli.  {su/j  v.n,  To  whistle.sigh,or  moan,  as  the  wind. 
— n.  A  hollow  murmuring  or  buzzing;  as,  the  sough  of 
the  forest;  —  hence,  a  scandal ;  a  rumor:  a  flying  report. 
__[0.  Eng  sangh. j  A  small  drain  or  sewer;  an  adit. 
Soii^hl.  (sawt,)  imp.  and  pp.  of  seek.  q.  v. 

Sou  lit*  gall  Hi  vor.  rises  in  the  N.  of  Massachusetts , 
and  flowing  NE  falls  into  the  Merrimac  River  in  Hills- 
iMimngh  co..  New  Hampshire.  | 

Soul.  tdl,)n.  [A.  3.  said,  saul ;  Ger.  seele.]  The  thinking, 
spiritual,  rational,  and  immortal  principle  in  man, 
win.  h  distinguishes  him  from  the  brute  creation:  that 
part  of  man  which  enable-  him  to  think  and  reason, 
and  which  renders  him  a  subject  of  moral  government : 

_ 9»iiietiiiies,  the  so-called  animal  soul.  or.  in  other 

word-,  the  seat  of  vital  function,  the  sensitive  affections, 
exclusive  of  the  voluntary  and  rational  powers,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  higher  nature,  or  spirit  of  man ; — 
occasional! v.  also,  the  seat  of  emotion  and  feeling,  as 
distinguished  fnmi  inMUct;  —  and  sometimes,  again, 
the  intellect  or  understanding,  pure  and  simple,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  feeding :  as.  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
_  Hence,  the  vital  principle,  spirit,  or  essence;  the  ani¬ 
mating  power  or  part  ;  as,  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.— 
ID* nee  the  inspirer,  leader,  or  ruling  spirit  of  any  ac¬ 
tion  enterprise,  or  undertaking;  as.  an  able  statesman 
is  the  soul  of  his  party.  — Courage ;  fire;  ardor;  energy 
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or  grandeur  of  mind  ;  fervor;  any  excellent  or  sublime 
manifestation  of  the  eniotioual  or  moral  nature;  as, 
“  The  will  to  do,  the  soul  to  dare.”  (Scott.)  —  A  human 
being;  a  person;  an  individual ;  as,  she  hail  three  hun¬ 
dred  souls  on  board  when  she  was  lost.  —  A  pure  or  dis¬ 
embodied  spirit. 

“  Kjpry  *  out  in  heav'n  shall  bend  the  knee  ” — Milton. 

(Phil.)  In  its  original  meaning.  the  word  soul  de¬ 
noted  simply  a  present  tact,  or  the  impression  conveyed 
to  the  speaker  by  certain  phenomena  which  he  was 
contemplating.  It  has  now  no  reference  either  to  the 
source  of  this  faculty  or  life. or  to  its  ultimate  duration, 
whether  here  or  in  any  other  state  or  existence.  The 
history  of  lauguage  carries  us  back  to  a  time  during 
which  men  existed  without  any  consciousness  of  kin¬ 
ship,  marriage,  or  law,  or  of  their  relation  to  a  Being 
who  was  their  maker.  The  first  formation  of  the  ideas 
of  father,  mother,  wife, and  brethren,  the  growth  of  the 
numerals,  of  words  like  duty ,  right ,  In  re,  of  the  idea  of 
a  creator,  ruler,  and  father  of  men,  seem  to  mark  sever¬ 
ally  a  stage  in  the  revelations  made  to  maukind.  How 
soon  these  words  began  to  convey  ideas  similar  to  those 
which  we  now  attach  to  them,  it  is  impossible  to  say: 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  t lie  word  soul  assumed  grad¬ 
ually  the  meaning  of  a  living,  thinking,  or  conscious 
power;  and  equally  certain,  also,  that  while  some  held 
this  power  to  be  indestructible,  others  either  denied 
this  conclusion,  or  rested  content  without  any  conclu¬ 
sion  on  the  subject.  In  other  words,  the  belief  in  the 
inherent  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  although  by 
some  affirmed  to  bean  innate  conviction  in  the  human 
mind,  has  not  been  accepted  at  all  tunes  or  in  all  coun¬ 
tries.  In  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  the  idea  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  or  continued  existence  after  death  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  a  place.  His  system  of  ethics  is  simply  a 
part  of  his  great  theory  of  politics;  and  his  morality  is 
confined,  therefore,  essentially  to  present  conditions. 
The  Platonic  philosophy, or  the  Socratic,  if  we  may  sup¬ 
pose  that  on  this  subject  the  disciple  faithfully  repre¬ 
sented  the  master,  introduces  us  to  a  wholly  different 
phase  of  thought.  The  idea  of  duty,  as  based  on  respon¬ 
sibility  to  an  unseen,  hut  absolutely  impartial,  judge, 
runs  through  the  great  dialogue  entitled  the  (J  or  gins. 
The  belief,  if  grounded  in  part  on  metaphysical  argu¬ 
ments.  rests  chiefly  on  a  profound  internal  conviction. 
After  death  comes  the  judgment :  and  as  the  tree  falls, 
so  it  lies.  As  the  corpse  retains  the  features  seen  in 
life,  with  any  marks  or  scars  which  may  have  been 
made  on  the  body,  so  the  soul  retains  its  spiritual  fea¬ 
tures,  with  the  wounds  or  scars  which  may  have  been 
caused  by  unjust  actions.  The  souls  dismissed  from  the 
body  are  brought  before  Rhadamanthus  the  judge,  who 
knows  not  to  whom  they  l»clong,  and  whose  impartial¬ 
ity  cannot  therefore  be  called  into  question.  And  the 
souls  of  king:-,  rulers,  and  statesmen  are  thus  submitted 
to  a  trial,  at  the  end  of  which  sentence  is  passed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  condition  in  which  they  are  found.  Those 
which  are  found  unscarred  go  to  the  islands  of  the 
blessed;  while  all  who  are  wounded  and  distorted  from 
the  effects  of  tyranny,  intemperance,  sloth,  or  lying,  are 
dismissed  to  the  prison-house,  where  they  are  to  receive 
due  punishment.  The  souls  so  dismissed  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  curable  and  the  incurable;  for 
punishment  must  either  be  for  the  reformation  of  the 
offender,  or  as  a  warning  to  others.  For  all,  therefore, 
who  have  not  sinned  incurably,  the  punishment  of 
Hades  becomes  a  purgatorial  process;  and  in  this  class 
are  placed  the  souls  of  private  citizens  who  have  never 
been  invested  with  great  power  or  responsibility.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Platonic  Socrates,  it  is  impossible  for 
such  insignificant  persons  to  commit  incurable  sins, 
this  terrible  privilege  being  reserved  for  despots, unjust 
kings,  and  iniquitous  rulers  of  whatever  kind.  Thus, 
for  the  vast  mass  of  men,  the  punishments  ot  the  unseen 
world  issue  In  reformation  and  final  happiness.  The 
Platonic  belief  was  adopted  by  Cicero,  who  sums  up  in 
his  treatise  De  SenediUe  the  metaphysical  arguments 
on  which  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  has  been 
based.  But  neither  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  nor  at  any 
other  period  of  Roman  history,  can  it  be  said  that  there 
was  a  general  belief  in  the  inherent  immortality  of  the 
goul.  In  modern  rimes,  while  it  has  become  the  habit 
of  many  to  appeal  to  the  universal  consent  of  mankind 
as  evidence  f»*r  the  inherent  immortality  of  man,  both 
this  appeal  and  the  metaphysical  arguments  on  which 
this  belief  is  maintained  are  confronted  by  a  system  of 
philosophy,  sometimes  called  materialistic ,  which  sees 
in  human  life  the  expression  of  forces  dependent  on 
certain  material  combinations,  and  which,  asserting 
that  consciousness  is  the  result  of  that  combination,  af¬ 
firms  that  with  the  dissolution  of  that  combination  the 
conscious  life  will  also  be  at  an  end.  It  would  1m*  out 
of  place  here  to  enter  into  the  vast  fi  Id  of  observation 
thus  opened.  We  will  only  note,  before  concluding, 
that  while  the  idea  of  inherent  immortality  is  gener¬ 
ally  maintained  by  Christian  theologians,  there  are 
some  who  share  the  belief  of  the  Anglican  archbishop 
Wliatelv  (Scripture  Revelations  of  a  Future  State),  that 
immortality  is  a  gift  reserved  only  for  those  who  shall 
Im*  found  worthy  of  it.  the  eternal  death  spoken  of  in 
the  New  Testament  being  the  final  extinction  of  the 
sinner,  and  not  his  continued  existence  in  a  state  of 
endless  torment.  See  Alger’s  Future  Life  1 10th  ed.  N/Y ., 
1878 »,  with  a  Bibliography  of  4.077  lm..ks  on  this  subject. 

(Note.  Soul  is  frequently  iisodasafaniiliard<*signation 
for  a  person,  usually  in  association  with  some  word  used 
adjectively,  a^,  I  pity  the  poor  foul ;  well,  he  was  a  good 
soul,  Ac. — Soul  is  also  largely  employed  in  the  formation 
of  compounds,  of  sufficiently  obvious  signification ;  as, 
souZ-consuming,  foul-dissolving,  sowZ-distracting,  soul - 
hardened,  soul-reviving,  Ac.,  Ac.) 
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Soiila'inea,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Jbfy- 
adacete,  S.  amara ,  a  native  of  Molucca,  is  intensely 
itter.  and  is  said  to  he  a  valuable  febrifuge,  and  also  a 
valuable  remedy  in  cholera  and  pleurisy. 

Soiil'-hcll.  n.  The  passing-bell. 

Moti toil,  (sold,)  a.  Instinct  with  soul  or  feeling;  as,  he 
is  a  whol e-soulrd  fellow. 

Soul  ie.  Melchior  Frederic,  a  French  novelist  and 
dramatist,  b.  at  Foix.  1800,  was  educated  for  the  bar, 
and  next  admitted  as  an  advocate;  but,  obtaining  little 
practice,  he  turned  his  attention  to  literature,  for  which 
he  had  always  a  marked  predilection.  He  produced  a 
small  collection  of  poems,  in  a  volume  entitled  Amours 
Francoises,  which  attracted  no  notice.  The  young 
author,  left  without  any  resources,  was  compelled  to  take 
service  as  foreman  to  an  upholsterer.  In  this  situation 
he  remained  until  1828,  when  his  drama,  entitled  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  having  been  successful  upon  the  stage,  he 
was  enabled  to  take  his  place  among  the  litterateurs  of 
his  day.  With  the  production  of  Cb  tilde  his  reputation 
as  a  dramatist  whs  fixed.  He  next  commenced  contrib¬ 
uting  romances  to  the  French  newspapers,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well  in  this  new  w'alk,  that  in  a  short  time  lie 
became  the  most  popular  romaucist  of  the  day.  This 
position  he  occupied  until  1843,  when  Dumas  and  Eugene 
Sue,  following  in  his  steps,  somewhat  eclipsed  his  fame. 
He  remained,  however,  a  popular  writer  unto  his  death. 
His  best  romances  are:  Me  moires  du  Viable;  Deux 
Cad  ax-res  ;  and  L  Homme  de  Leltres.  D.  1847. 

Sou  Mess.  a.  Without  a  soul,  or  lacking  greatness  or 
nobleness  of  mind;  mean;  craven  ;  abject;  spiritless; 
as.  a  soulless  villain. 

Sotilouque.  or  Faustin  I.,  (soo-lool/,)  ex-emperor 
of  Hayti,  was  b.  a  slave,  1787,  but  was  manumitted  while 
in  his  childhood.  At  14  he  assisted  in  expelling  the 
French  from  Hayti.  He  rose  through  the  different 
grades  of  the  republican  army  until,  in  1*49,  be  de¬ 
clared  himself  emperor;  in  which  capacity  he  evinced 
himself  a  cruel,  violent,  and  ignorant  ruler.  He  was 
driven  from  Hayti  in  1859,  and,  after  first  seeking  an 
asylum  at  Jamaica,  retired  to  the  3  of  France.  D.  1867. 

Soul I.  Nicolas  Jean  de  Dieu.  Duke  of  Dalmatia  and 
Marshal  of  France,  horn  1769,  at  3t  Amatol.  S.  en¬ 
tered  the  ranks  of  the  army  in  1785;  and  in  1791 
he  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  Marshal  Luk- 
ner.  and  received  a  lieutenant’s  commission.  He  rose 
rapidly  under  Custine,  Hoche,  and  Marceau,  ami  par¬ 
ticularly  signalized  himself  in  the  victory  of  Fleurns. 
In  1799  he  acted  under  Massena  in  Switzerland,  and  in 
1800  he  served  under  the  same  commander  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Genoa.  N.  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in 
a  sally  in  the  early  part  of  this  siege,  but  was  set  at 
liberty  after  Napoleon's  victory  at  Marengo.  Napoleon, 
who  heard  of  N.’s  bravery  and  skill,  now  employed  him 
under  his  own  eye:  and  .S.’s  promotion  went  forward 
till  lie  had  reached  the  highest  station.  He  was  the  first 
of  the  marshals  whom  Napoleon  created  in  1804.  and  he 
was  the  first  marshal  whom  Napoleon  made  a  peer.  He 
participated  largely  in  the  glories  of  the  campaign  of 
Ulm  and  Austerlitz;  took  in  the  next  year  a  distin¬ 
guished  share  in  the  victory  of  Jena;  and  showed  con¬ 
summate  firmness,  ns  well  as  daring,  in  the  desperate 
struggle  at  Preuss-Eylan.  In  1808  3onlt  was  sent  into 
Spain.  He  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Reynosa,  and 
subsequently  commanded  against  Sir  John  Moore,  whom 
he  engaged  at  Corunna.  He  next  occupied  the  north 
of  Portugal,  hut  beiug  surprised  and  defeated  by  Welling¬ 
ton  at  the  Douro,  he  retreated  with  great  loss  and 
difficulty  into  Spain.  In  1809  he  gained  the  great  vic¬ 
tory  of  Ocana  over  the  Spaniards,  and  snbdued  all  the 
south-west  of  Spain,  except  the  city  of  Cadiz.  He  lost 
in  1S11  the  hard-fought  battle  of  AIbnera  against  Beres- 
ford.  N.  was  recalled  to  aid  Napoleon  after  the  Russian 
campaign;  hut  in  July  of  1813,  he  was  sent  back  to 
Spain  to  stem,  if  possible,  the  advance  of  Wellington.  A 
series  of  engagements  in  and  near  the  Pyrenees  followed, 
in  which  S.  showed  strategetic  abilities  of  very  high 
order,  and  gained  several  partial  successes,  though  ulti¬ 
mately  he  was  driven  hack  into  France.  He  now  de¬ 
fended  his  native  country  against  the  invader-  with 
indomitable  courage,  and  an  inexhaustible  fertility  of 
resources.  Repeatedly  engaged,  and  almost  constantly 
defeated,  he  still  presented  an  unbroken  front  against 
his  assailants,  and  kept  his  retreating  army  ready  to 
dispute  every  tenable  post,  and  to  seize  any  favorable 
chance  of  attack  that  fortune  might  offer.  The  final 
battle  of  Toulouse  was  contested  by  him  with  undi¬ 
minished  skill  and  courage;  and  though,  on  the  whole, 
the  English  were  successful,  •V.  had  the  advantage  in 
several  points  of  the  battle;  5,000  of  liis  enemies  had 
fallen  ;  and  he  led  his  army  safely  out  of  the  city,  ready 
for  further  operations  when  the  news  arrived  of  the 
Emperor's  first  abdication.  In  1*15  S.  joined  Napoleon 
and  fought  at  Waterloo,  where  he  acted  as  one  of  the 
Emperor's  major-generals.  On  the  second  return  of  the 
Bourbons,  S.  was  for  some  time  proscribed,  but  was  ulti¬ 
mately  restored  to  all  his  dignities.  After  July.  1830, 
he  was  much  trusted  by  Louis  Philippe,  who  employed 
X’s  talents  in  the  War  Office,  and  also  twice  made  him 
president  of  the  council.  In  1845  he  retired  from  active 
duty,  was  honored  with  the  appointment  of  Marshal - 
Gewral  of  France,  a  dignity  which  had  lain  in  abeyance 
since  the  death  of  Marshal  Turenne,  and  retired  to  his 
residence  of  Sonltberg,  where  he  D.  1851. 

Sound,  a.  (comp,  sounder;  superl.  soundest.)  [A.  S. 
tunc/.]  Whole;  entire;  unbroken?  not  shaky,  split,  or 
defective;  not  bruised,  decayed,  or  imperfect ;  not  cari¬ 
ous  or  mutilated ;  -ah.  sound  timber,  a  sound  ship,  a  sound 
apple,  a  sound  tooth. —  Healthy;  robust;  hearty;  not 
diseased  or  distempered;  sane;  not  disordered  or  de¬ 
ranged  ;  not  enfeebled  by  age  or  accident;  — expressed 
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of  body  or  mind;  as,  a  sound  constitution,  a  sound  body,' 
a  s-and  intellect,  sound  health  — Strong;  vigorous; 
firm.  —  Founded  in  truth :  solid;  weighty;  that  cannot 
be  overcome  or  refuted  ;  well  founded  or  substantiated  ; 
as,  a  sound  argument,  sound  principles,  a  sound  excuse 
or  objection.  —  Heavy;  forcibly  administered;  as,  to 
give  a  man  a  sound  thrashing. 

—  Free  from  error  or  fallacy;  orthodox ;  correct ;  not  false 
or  heterodox ;  as,  sound  doctrine,  sound  knowledge, 
sound  rules.  —  Profound  ;  fast ;  undisturbed  ;  unbroken ; 
as,  sound  sleep. —  Legal;  valid  ;  based  upon  right,  law, 
or  equity  ;  that  cannot  be  overthrown;  not  defective ; 
as,  sound  justice,  a  sound  title  or  tenure,  Ac. 

(Note.  Sound  is  occasionally  used  in  the  construction 
of  self-explaining  compounds;  as.  sound-headed,  sound- 
bodied,  sound-hearted,  sound-timbered,  and  the  like.) 

3oun<l9  adv.  Soundly;  heartily;  thoroughly;  as,  he 
sleeps  sound. 

— n.  [  Lat.  5on/i5;  It.  suono;  Fr.  and  Sp.  son  J  (Acoustics.) 
Sound  is  a  peculiar  sensation  excited  in  the  organ  of 
hearing  by  the  vibratory  motion  of  bodies,  when  this 
motion  is  transmitted  to  the  ear  through  an  elastic 
medium.  All  sounds  are  uot  identical ;  they  present 
differences  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished,  com¬ 
pared,  and  their  relations  determined.  5.  are  distin¬ 
guished  from  noises.  S.  properly  so  called,  or  musical 
5.,  is  that  which  produces  a  continuous  sensation,  and 
the  musical  value  of  which  can  he  determined ;  while 
noise  is  either  a  S-  of  too  short  a  duration  to  be  deter¬ 
mined.  like  the  report  of  a  cannon,  or  else  it  is  a  con¬ 
fused  mixture  of  many  discordaut  5.,  like  the  rolling  of 
thunder  or  the  noise  of  the  waves.  Nevertheless,  the 
difference  between  5.  and  noise  is  by  no  means  precise; 
Savart  has  shown  that  there  arc  relations  of  height  in 
the  case  of  noise,  as  well  as  in  that  of  S-f  and  there  are 
said  to  be  certain  ears  sufficiently  well  organized  to  de¬ 
termine  the  musical  value  of  the  S.  produced  by  a  car¬ 
riage  rolling  on  the  pavement.  5.  is  always  the  result 
of  rapid  oscillations  imparted  to  the  molecules  of  elastic 
bodies,  when  the  state  of  equilibrium  of  these  bodies  has 
been  disturbed  either  by  a  shock  or  friction.  Such  bodies 
tend  to  regain  their  first  position  of  equilibrium,  but 
only  reach  it  after  performing,  on  each  side  of  that  posi¬ 
tion,  very  rapid  vibratory  movements,  the  amplitude  of 
which  quickly  decreases.  A  body  which  produces  a  5. 
is  called  a  sonorous  body.  As  understood  in  England  , 
ami  Germany,  a  vibration  comprises  a  motion  to  and 
fro;  in  France,  on  the  contrary,  a  vibration  means  a 
movement  to  or  fro.  The  French  vibrations  are  with  us 
semi-vibrations ;  an  oscillation ,  or  vibration ,  is  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  vibrating  molecules  in  only  one  direction  ; 
a  double  or  complete  vibration  comprises  the  oscillation 
both  backwards  and  forwards.  Vibrations  are  very  read- 
fly  observed.  If  a  light  powder  is  sprinkled  on  a  body 
which  is  in  the  act  of  yielding  a  musical  5.,  — a  bell  or 
jar  held  horizontally  in  the  hand,  for  example,  —  a  rapid 
motion  is  imparted  to  the  powder,  which  renders  visible 
the  vibrations  of  the  body;  and  in  the  same  manner,  if 
a  stretched  cord  be  smartly  pulled  and  let  go,  its  vibra¬ 
tions  are  apparent  to  the  eye.  The  vibrations  of  elastic 
bodies  can  only  produce  the  sensation  of  5.  in  us  by  the 
intervention  of  a  medium  interposed  between  the  ear 
and  the  sonorous 
body,  and  vibrating 
witii  it.  This  me¬ 
dium  is  usually  the 
air,  but  all  gases, 
vapors,  liquids,  and 
solids  also  transmit 
S.  The  following 
experiment  shows 
that  the  presence  of 
a  ponderable  medi¬ 
um  is  necessary  for 
the  propagation  of 
5.  A  small  metallic 
bell,  which  is  con¬ 
tinually  struck  by  a 
small  hammer,  by 
means  of  clock  work, 
or  an  ordinary  mu¬ 
sical-box,  is  placed 
under  the  receiver 
of  the  air-pump 
(Fig.  2397)  As  long 
as  the  receiver  is 
full  of  air  at  the  or¬ 
dinary  pressure,  the 
S.  is  transmitted; 
but  in  proportion  as 
the  air  is  exhausted.  Fig.  2397. 

the  5  becomes  fee¬ 
bler,  and  is  imperceptible  in  a  vacuum.  To  insure 
the  success  of  the  experiment,  the  bell-work  or  musical 
box  must  be  placed  on  wadding;  for  otherwise  the  vibra¬ 
tions  would  be  transmitted  to  the  air  through  the  plate 
of  the  machine.  Although  air.  from  its  being  the  me¬ 
dium  most  commonly  in  contact  with  the  membraneous 
tympanum  of  the  ear,  is  the  most  general  conductor  of  5., 
yet  other  agents  are  capable  of  transmitting  51  A  bell 
rung  under  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  was  heard 
across  the  whole  extent  of  the  water,  a  distance  of  9  in. 
With  res|>ect  to  its  production  in  the  air.  Sir  John  Her- 
scliel  has  shown  that  in  round  numbers  5  of  every  inten¬ 
sity  travel,  at  the  temperature  of  62°  Fahr..  at  the  rate  of 
1,125  ft.  per  second,  equal  to  12%  miles  per  minute,  or  765 
an  hour.  The  velocity  with  which  5.  travels  through 
different  bodies  varies  greatly.  Assuming  its  velocity 
in  air  as  =  1.  the  rate  at  which  sound  travels  through 
other  substances  is, — distilled  water,  4'5;  sea-water.  4*7 ; 
tin,  7*5;  silver,  9;  cast-iron,  10;  brass,  105;  wood,  11 
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to  17 ;  copper,  12;  hammered  iron,  17.  The  intensity 
of  5.  is  much  augmented  if  the  vibrations  be  confined  in 
tubes  and  cavities  of  any  kind.  By  means  of  speaking- 
pipe,  51,  however  slight,  may  be  transmitted  from  one 
part  of  a  building  to  another,  while  the  stethoscope  con¬ 
veys  to  the  ear  the  slight  but  omiuous  5.  that  are  gen- 
I  eruted  in  the  chest.  Biot  ascertained  that  tllG  slightest 
5  can  be  heard  through  an  iron  pipe  3.120  ft.  iu  length. 
5  is  reflected  like  light :  reflected  5.  being  termed  an 
echo.  In  some  localities  of  Switzerland,  the  mountaineers 
so  contrive  to  sing  their  Ram  des  Vachts  that  the  echo 
forms  an  agreeable  accompaniment  to  the  air  itself. 
Some  5.  are  different  only  in  intensity  or  loudness,  as 
the  reports  of  a  musket  and  of  a  cannon  ;  other  5.  differ 
in  musical  pitch,  as  two  notes  from  the  same  instrument; 
while  others  again  are  different  iu  character  or  tone. — 
what  the  French  call  timbre;  as,  for  instance,  the  same, 
note  sounded  upon  a  trumpet  and  upon  a  flute.  We 
have  seen  that  5.  is  produced  by  a  certain  vibratory  1 
force  being  transmitted  through  air,  producing  what  is 
termed  a  wave  of  5.  The  ear  is  desigued  to  take  cog-  i 
nizauce  of  these  pulses  of  force,  waves,  or  tremas  within 
certain  limits.  The  nature  of  things  prevents  a  single! 
wave  of  5.  from  ever  coming  alone.  The  more  nearly 
alone  a  wave  comes,  the  more  sharp  and  sudden  the  S. 
When  several  nearly  equal  waves  come  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances,  the  5.  is  called  a  musical  Utne.  The  middle  G  be¬ 
tween  the  bass  and  treble  clef  is  produced  by  waves 
about  8  feet  10  inches  apart ;  waves  at  hall  that  distance 
apart  produce  a  tone  one  octave  higher.  If  the  distance 
apart  of  the  waves  of  one  note  bears  a  simple  ratio  (%. 

l/4'  2*5,  3-5,  4-5,  3-7,  or  4-7)  to  the  distance 

apart  of  the  waves  of  another  note,  the  two  notes  har¬ 
monize  ;  otherwise  they  are  discordant.  The  gravest  mu¬ 
sical  5.  is  produced  by  about  16,  and  the  sharpest  by 
about  12,tXJ0,  vibrations  iu  a  second;  but  this  statement  j 
must  be  taken  with  some  qualification,  for  the  power: 
of  appreciating  5.  differs  greatly  in  different  persons. 
See  Phonautouraph,  p.  2009. 

— [Icel.  suiul,  a  swimming.]  The  air-bladder  of  a  fish  ;  as, 
the  sounds  of  a  cod. 

—[A.  5.,  Dan.,  and  Swed.  sund,  a  narrow  sea.]  ( Geog .) 
A  strait  between  the  mainland  and  an  island  ;  or.  a 
strait  connecting  two  seas,  or  connecting  a  sea  or  lake 
with  the  ocean;  a  frith;  a  fiord;  as,  Long  Island 
Sound. 

— [Fr.  sonde;  Sp.  sonda,  a  plummet,  and,  by  analogy,  a 
surgeon's  probe.]  (Surg.)  An  instrument  which  sur¬ 
geons  introduce  into  the  bladder,  in  order  to  discover 
whether  there  is  a  stone  there  or  not. 

Sound,  r.  n.  To  alter  a  voice ;  to  make  a  noise;  to 
make  an  impulse  of  the  air  that  shall  strike  the  audi¬ 
tory  organs  with  a  perceptible  effect;  as,  hark,  how  the 
trumpets  sound. 

— To  be  imparted  or  conveyed  by  sound  ;  to  be  dissemi¬ 
nated.  spread.  or  published;  to  transmit  intelligence 
through  the  organ  of  hearing  ;  as.  from  you  sounded  the 
news.  —  H«*uce,  to  import :  to  mean  ;  to  denote  ;  to  sig¬ 
nify  ;  as,  his  speech  sounds  as  if  he  be  a  Yankee. 

To  sound  in  damages.  (Law.)  To  have  the  essential  ( 
nature  or  quality  of  damages,  as  in  a  case  of  trespass,  Ac.  I 

— To  use  the  line  and  plummet  in  searching  the  depth  of  I 
water. 

— r.  a.  To  cause  to  make  a  noise ;  to  play  on  ;  as,  to  sound 
a  bugle.  —  To  utter  audibly;  to  cause  to  exist  as  a 
sound  :  as.  to  sound  a  note  with  the  voice.  —  To  give  a 
signal  for  by  a  certain  sound;  to  order  or  direct  by  a 
sound  ;  as,  to  sound  a  parley.  —  To  cause  to  be  reported ; 
to  honor  or  celebrate  by  sounds ;  as,  to  sound  one’s 
achievements. 

— To  publish  ;  to  proclaim  ;  to  announce;  to  spread  or  cir¬ 
culate  by  fame,  rumor,  or  report;  as,  to  sound  a  man’s 
praises. 

— To  try,  as  the  depth  of  water  and  the  quality  of  the 
bottom  or  ground,  l*y  sinking  a  plummet  or  lead.  —  To 
try  ;  to  examine:  to  discover,  or  endeavor  to  discover,  as 
that  which  lies  concealed  in  another's  breast ;  to  guage. 
as  the  private  ideas  or  secret  intentions  of  another;  to 
test;  as,  he  sounded  his  men  and  found  them  willing. 

(Surg  )  To  introduce,  as  a  sound  into  the  bladder  of 
a  patient,  to  ascertain  whether  a  stone  is  there  or  not; 
to  examine  by  means  of  a  sound. 

Sound.  (The,)  a  narrow  strait  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Baltic,  lying  between  the  southern  point  of  Sweden 
and  the  Danish  island  of  Zealand.  The  Sound  is  about 
51)  miles  iu  length,  and  from  4  to  15  in  width.  Till 
within  the  last  few  years  the  Danes  were  in  the  habit 
of  exacting  a  toll  or  custom  from  all  ships  entering 
the  Baltic  from  the  North  Sea.  This  vexatious  and  op¬ 
pressive  impost,  known  as  the  Sound  Dues ,  was  abol¬ 
ished  in  1857,  by  the  payment  of  a  composition  from  the 
great  commercial  states  of  Europe  and  America, and  the 
Sound  is  now  free  for  all  ships  of  whatever  country  or 
tonnage. 

Sound  able,  a.  That  may  be  sounded. 

Soil  ml  or,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  sounds. 

Sound  ins'.  p.  a.  Sonorous;  making  a  noise;  as,  a 
sounding  instrument.  —  Uttering  or  imparting  a  mag¬ 
nificent  sonnd ;  as,  he  addressed  me  in  sounding  and 
high  flown  language. 

—  n.  Act  of  one  who,  or  that  which,  utters  a  sound  or 
sounds. 

— Act  of  endeavoring  to  discover  the  opinions,  intentions, 
or  desires  of  another. 

— pi.  (Naut.)  Act  of  throwing  the  lead,  to  find  depth  of 
water,  or  a  bottom.  (See  the  Supplement.)— Any  par- 
or  place  of  the  ocean,  or  depth  of  water  where  a  plum¬ 
met  will  reach  the  both  mi. 

—Quality  of  the  ground  brought  up  by  the  lead  attached 
to  the  sounding-line. 

Sound  ing-board,  n.  A  wooden  canopv  over  a  pul- 
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pit  (Fig.  2186),  Intended  to  diffuse  the  sound  of  a 
preacher's  voice  over  a  church,  and  prevent  its  being 
lost  by  ascension.  Such  canopies  are  frequently  richly 
decorated  with  carved  work  —  A  thin  board  which  pro¬ 
pagates  the  sound  iu  an  organ,  violin,  or  other  musical 
instrument. 

— pi.  ( A  Iso  cal  led  prund-boarding  )  Boards  used  in  floors 
for  intercepting  the  transmission  of  sound  between  the 
different  stories  of  a  building. 

Sound  ing-line,  n.  ( Naut.)  A  line  having  a  plum¬ 
met  attached  to  the  end,  used  in  taking  soundings. 

Sound  ing-post.  n.  (Mas.)  A  small  post  in  a  vio¬ 
lin,  violoncello,  or  similar  instrument,  set  under  the 
bridge  for  a  support,  for  propagating  the  sounds  in  tb* 
body  of  an  instrument. 

Soiind'iiig-roil.n.  (Naut.)  A  rod  of  iron  employed 
to  ascertain  the  depth  of  water  in  a  ship's  hold. 

Sound'le§s,  a.  That  cannot  be  sounded  ;  unfathom¬ 
able  —  Without  sound;  noiseless;  silent. 

Soundly,  odr.  In  a  sound  manner;  healthily;  heart¬ 
ily  ;  severely ;  lustily  :  with  heavy  force  or  blows :  smart¬ 
ly  ;  without  error  or  fallacy  ;  fast ;  closely ;  so  as  not  to 
be  easily  awakened. 

Sound'll?^,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sonnd; 
wholeness;  entireness;  an  unbroken,  unimpaired,  or  un- 
decayed state;  healthiness;  an  unimpaired siateof  a  vege¬ 
table  or  an  animal  body  ;  as.  soundness  of  constitution, 
soundness  of  timber,  Ac.  —  Sameness  ;  a  state  in  which 
the  mind  pursues  its  proper  functions ;  as,  soundness  of 
intellect. 

— Strength;  solidity:  vigor;  firmness:  as.  the  soundness 
of  an  argument.  —  Truth;  rectitude;  orthodoxy;  free¬ 
dom  from  error  or  fallacy ;  as,  soundness  of  doctrine, 
soundness  of  faith. 

Soup,  (soop.)  n.  [Fr.  soupe  ;  Ger.  suppe.]  A  decoction 
of  flesh  for  food,  seasoned  or  flavored  more  or  less  high¬ 
ly  ;  strong  broth  :  as,  turtle  soup ,  clear  soup,  soup  h  la 
reine,  oyster  soup,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Soup-kitchen,  a  public  institution,  supported  by  vol¬ 
untary  contributions  during  the  winter,  or  any  season 
of  inclement  weather,  for  preparing  and  supply  ing  soup 
to  the  poor. 

Sour,  a.  (comp,  sourer  ;  superl.  sourest.)  [A.  S.  *«r.] 
Acid  ;  possessing  a  pungent  taste  ;  sharp  to  the  palate; 
acid  and  astringent :  as.  a  sour  apple,  sour  cider,  sour  as 
vinegar.  Ac. —  Rancid;  musty  ;  lusty  ;  turned  or  coagu¬ 
lated  :  as,  sour  milk.  —  Harsh  of  temper  or  disposition  ; 
crabbed  ;  austere;  churlish  ;  morose;  a*,  a  woman  with 
a  sour  tongue. —  Harsh,  repulsive,  or  disagreeable  to 
the  feelings  ;  apt  to  cause  repining  or  discontent ;  bit¬ 
ter  :  distasteful ;  hard  to  bear ;  as,  a  sour  look,  sour 
poverty. 

— Unattainable ;  beyond  one’s  reach  :  —  used  figuratively ; 
as,  ah !  my  boy,  the  grapes  are  sour. 

— r.  a.  To  make  or  render  acid  :  to  canse  to  have  a  sharp, 
pungent  taste.  —  To  make  harsh,  cold,  or  unkindly. — 
To  make  severe  in  temper ;  to  make  cross,  crabbed, 
peevish,  or  discontented.  —  To  make  uneasy  or  leM 
agreeable. 

— r.  7i.  To  become  acid  ;  to  acquire  the  quality  of  tartness 
or  pungency  to  the  taste.  —  To  become  peevndi  or 
crabbed. 

Source,  n.  [Fr.,  from  soudre,  to  spring,  to  issue,  as 
water,  from  Lat.  surgn,  to  rise.]  That  from  which  any¬ 
thing  proceeds  or  has  its  origin  :  that  w  hich  gives  rise  to 
anything;  he  who,  or  that  which,  originates. — The  spring 
or  fountain  from  which  a  stream  of  water  proceeds; 
any  collection  of  water  within  the  earth,  or  upon  it* 
surface,  in  which  a  stream  originates. 

Sour -erout.  n.  See  Sauer  kraut. 

Sour  det,  7i.  (Mus.)  The  little  pipe  of  a  trumpet. 

Kou re,  (ro'ra,)  in  Brazil,  a  town  of  the  prov.  of  Bahia, 
40  m.  S.W.  of  Itapicurti. — A  town  of  the  prov.  of  Ceara, 
16  m.  S.W.  of  Ceara:  pop.  abt.  1.600. 

Sour-;;ourd.  n.  (Rot  )  The  B\0BAL,q.r. 

Sour  iiitf,  7i.  The  quality  of  being  sour. 

Sour  ish,  a.  Somewhat  sour ;  moderately  acid. 

Sour'-k rout,  n.  [Ger  sauer-kraut  See  Sai  er-kraut. 

Sourly,  adv.  With  sourness  or  acidity. — With  peevish¬ 
ness  :  with  acrimony  ;  discontentedly. 

Sour  Hess,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  sour;  acid¬ 
ity:  sharpness  to  the  taste. — Asperity;  harshness  of 
temper. 

Sour'sop,  7i.  (Bot.)  Anona  mnricata .  a  West  Indian 
fruit-  ree,  genus  Anona.  q.  v.  The  tree  does  not  attain 
a  large  size,  blit  is  much  branched  and  very  ornamental. 
The  fruit  is  very  large,  often  weighing  two  or  three 
pounds:  its  pulp  is  white,  succulent,  sweet,  with  an 
agreeable  acidity.  The  soursop  is  a  pleasant  and  re¬ 
freshing  fruit,  and  is  very  much  used  in  the  West  Indies, 
being  produced  in  great  abundance. 

Sou*e.  n  (From  Lat  salsus,  salt,  salted,  from  salio ,  to 
salt]  Fickle  made  with  salt. —  Something  kept  or 
stepped  in  pickle. — The  head,  feet,  Ac.,  of  swine  pickled. 
— The  act  of  throwing  or  plunging  suddenly  into  water. 

— r.  a.  To  soak  or  steep  in  souse  or  pickle.  — To  plunge 
into  water. 

— r.  n.  To  make  a  sudden  plunge;  to  fall  on  precipitately; 
to  rush  with  speed,  as  a  hawk  on  its  prey. 

— 7i.  The  act  of  rushing  or  plunging,  as  a  bird  on  its 
prey,  (r  ) 

— adv.  With  sudden  violence. 

Soun'lik.  n.  (Z‘"H.)  ( Spermnphilus  ritiJlus.  Cuvier.)  A 
pretty  little  rodent  quadruped,  allied  to  the  marmots, 
but  distinguished  by  having  cheek-pouches  in  which  it 
stores  away  seeds  and  nuts.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
different  parts  of  Germany  and  in  Russia. 

Sou  tane,  7i.  [Fr.;  It.  so/fcma.]  (Eccl.)  The  French 
term  corresponding  to  the  English  Cassock. 

South,  7i.  [A.  S.  suth  ;  Fr.  and  Sp.  sud  ;  Ger.  sud  J  One 
of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  ;  the  point* iu 
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which  the  meridian  and  horizon  intersect  each  other ; 
any  point  or  place  ou  the  earth,  or  in  the  heavens,  which 
is  near  the  meriJiuu  towards  the  right  hand  as  one 
faces  the  east. 

— A  region,  country,  or  place  relatively  nearer  the  south 
p<»iiit  than  another. 

Sou  til,  a.  Iii  any  place  north  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
pertaining  to,  or  lying  in.  the  lueridiau  toward  the  sun; 
being  in  a  southerly  direction. 

— v.  n.  (Astron.)  To  pass  the  meridian  of  a  place;  as, 
**  the  in 'ion  souths P 

— ado.  Toward  the  south ;  as.  a  ship  sail s  south. —  From 
the  south:  as,  the  wind  blows  south. 

South,  in  Iowa .  a  twp.  of  Madison  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Siiutli  Ab'ington,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Plymouth  co.,  21  iii.  S.S  K.  of  Boston. 

Still t ll  Ac' to II,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Middlesex  co.,  25  in.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

South  Atl'ams.  in  Mass.,  a  v.  of  Berkshire  co. 

South  African  Confederation.  See  Trans¬ 
vaal,  p.  2409. 

South  Al  bion,  in  Maine ,  a  post-vil.  of  Kennebec  co. 

South  ATton,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  o! 
B’dkuap  co.,  2  un.  N.B.  <»f  Concord. 

South  Amboy',  in  Xew  Jrey,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Middlesex  co.,  27  m.  S.W.  of  New  York  ; 
pop.  ot  twp.  abt.  5,0)0. 

South  Isner  ion.  See  America. 

Sou  !  ii  1  meriea,  in  Illinois ,a  post-village  of  Saline  co. 

Sou  Iii  ;iui  ;i  toil,  a  seaport-town  ot*  England, in  the  S. 
of  the  co.  of  II  int-1.  and  a  county  hy  itself,  situated  on  a 
neck  of  land  surrounded  by  the  Southampton  Water  on 
the  S.  and  W.,  and  by  the  river  Itchin  on  the  E.  S.  is 
a  town  of  considerable  antiquity  and  is  entered  from 
the  N  by  a  gate  of  great  architectural  beauty  and  an¬ 
tiquity,  called  the  Bar  Gate  (Fig.  2398).  From  this  point, 
running  S-  to  the  quay  extends  the  main  street  for  the 
length  of  a  mile,  a  thoroughfare  both  handsome  and  spa- 


Fig.  2398.  —  bar  g  ate,  (Southampton.) 


cions.  The  most  important  public  buildings  are  the  as¬ 
sembly-rooms.  theatre,  military  asylum  for  the  orphans 
of  soldiers,  several  places  of  worship,  schools,  alms¬ 
houses.  infirmary, and  mechanics’  and  scientific  institu¬ 
tions.  The  manufactures  are  carpets  and  silk,  ami  its 
trade  in  timber,  hemp,  and  iron  is  very  large:  it  is, 
however,  as  the  station  of  the  West  India,  Chinese, 
Mediterranean,  and  Australian  steam  navigation  and, 
mail  service,  that  5.  owes  its  present  prosperity  and  im¬ 
portance.  /*>p  51.627. 

^Oilthauip'lon,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Hampshire  co.,  95  m.  S.W.  of  Boston;  pop. 
in  1870.  1.159. 

(So ut  hum  plon.  in  Xew  Jersey,  a  township  of  Bur¬ 
lington  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,500. 

SoutlimiiptiMi.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Bed¬ 
ford  co.:  p'»p.  abt.  1.900. 

— A  township  of  Bucks  c*>. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

— A  township  of  Cumberland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

— A  township  of  Franklin  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,400. 

— A  township  of  Somerset  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Koulliuuipton.  in  Virginia,  a  S.S.E.  co., borderingon 
N.  Carolina:  area.  600  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Nottaway,  Meher- 
rin.  and  Bhick\*»ter.  Surface,  level;  soil,  moderately 
fertile.  Cap.  Jerusalem.  Pop.  abt.  14,000. 

Southampton,  in  British  N.  America,  an  island  in 
th**  X.of  Hudson  Bay.  between  Lat.  62°  and  66°  N.,  Lon. 
800  and  87°  W. 

South  An  na,  a  river  of  Virginia,  rises  in  Louisa  co., 
and  unites  with  the  North  Anna  to  form  the  Pamunkey, 
after  an  K.  course  of  75  m. — A  village  of  Louisa,  67  m. 
N.W  of  Richmond. 

{South  An'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Leb¬ 
anon  co.:  pop.  abt.  2.000. 

South  Ash  hurnham,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village 
of  Worcester.  50  m.  W.X.W.  of  Boston. 

South  A t'tloborousrh.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post- 
village  of  Bristol  co..  40  m.  S.S.W.  of  Boston. 

South  Avon,  in  Ne  w  York,  a  village  and  township  of 
Livingston  co.,  20  m.  S.W.  of  Rochester. 

Sontli  Bain  britlsrc.  in  X  w  York,  a  village  ofChe- 
n stngo  co..  110  ni.  W.S.W.  of  Albany. 

South  Bur  ro,  in  X'W  York,  a  post-village  of  Orleans 
co .  abt.  7  ni.  S.  of  Albion. 

South  Rarro.  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co.,  7  m  S  E.  of  Montpelier. 

Smith  Bay,  In  Xew  York,  an  inlet  of  Lake  Champlain 
in  Washington  co.,  abt.  4  m  long. 

South  Boa'ver.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of 
Beaver  co  :  pop*  abt.  1,400. 

South  Belli  ng-Iiam,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of 
Norfolk  co.,  30  m.  S.W.  of  Boston. 


South  Bond.  In  Indiana,  a  handsome  and  manufac-j 
turing  town,  cap.  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  ou  the  S.  bank  of  St.  | 
Joseph  River,  85  m.  S.E.  of  Chicago.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  Northern  Indiana  College;  and  near  the  town  are 
the  Roman  Catholic  University  of  Notre  Dame  and  St. 
Mary’s  Female  Academy.  Pap.  abt.  5,000. 

South  Bend,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Blue  Earth  co  ,  on  the  Minnesota  River,  abt. 3  in. 
W.  of  Mankato  ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  L,5u0. 

South  Bend,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Arm* 

j  strong  co. 

Sou  til  Berwick,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  York  co.,  45  m.  W.S.W.  of  Portland;  pop.  ot 
township  abt.  3,100. 

South  Bloom  field,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Morrow 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. — A  post-village  of  Pickaway  co.,  15 
m.  S.  of  Columbus. 

South  borough,  in  Massachusetts, a  post-village  and 
township  of  Worcester  co  ,  17  m.  E.  of  Worcester;  pop. 
of  township  in  1S70,  2,136. 

South  Bos  ton,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Washington 
co.,  _'4  in.  N.W.  of  New  Albany. 

South  Brail  lord,  iu  New  Hampshire ,  a  village  of 
Merrimack  co.,  22  m.  N.W.  of  Concord. 

South  Brain  tree,  iu  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
and  township  of  Norfolk  co.,  12  in.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

Soulh'hridjje,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Worcester  co.,  60  m.  S.W.  of  Boston ;  jtop. 
iu  1S70,  5.208. 

South  Bridg-e'ton,  in  Maine ,  a  post-village  of  Cum¬ 
berland  co. 

South  Bridgewater,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of 
Plymouth  co..  27  in.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

South  Bris'tol.  in  Xew  York,  a  post-village  ahd 
township  of  Ontario  co.,  12  m.  S.  of  Canandaigua;  pop. 
of  township  abt.  1,500. 

South  Brit'aiu.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Xew 
Haven  co.,  20  in.  N.W.  of  New  Haven. 

South  Brown,  in  Ohio ,  a  township  of  Vinton  co. 

South  Bnins'wick,  in  Xew  Jersey,  a  township  of 
Middlesex  co.,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Treuton ;  pop.  about 
5,000. 

South  Buffalo,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of 
Armstrong  co_:  pop.  abt.  1,900. 

South'bury,  in  Connecticut , a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  New  Haven  co.,  22  m.  N.N.W.  of  Xew  Haven  ; 
pop.  in  1870,  1,319. 

South  But  Ter.  in  Xew  York,  a  post-village  of  Wayne 
co.,  158  in.  W.X.W.  of  Albany. 

Sou  til  Butler,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  But¬ 
ler  co. ;  p*fp.  abt.  1,500. 

Soul  Si  By  ron,  in  Xew  York ,  a  post-village  of  Genesee 
co..  25  in.  W.S.W.  of  Rochester. 

South  fa'naan,  in  Connecticut,  a  post- village  of 
Litchfield  co.,  50  in.  N.W.  of  Hartford. 

South  Canaan,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Wayne  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.500. 

South  C  an  dor,  in  Xew  York,  a  village  of  Tioga  co., 
5  m.  N.W.  of  Oswego. 

South  Ca  roll'll  a,  one  of  the  original  States  of  the 
American  Union,  forming  nearly  a  triangle,  of  which 
the  base  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  bounded  N.  and  W. 
by  North  Carolina,  and  S.  by  Georgia.  It  extends  from 
32°  to  35°  N.  I*at.,  and  from  79°  to  8*2°  50'  W.  Lon. ; 
area.  30,213  sq.  m.  Desc.  The  coast  for  about  100  m. 
inward  is  flat  j.rnd  sandy,  with  a  light  soil,  covered  with 
pitch  pine  forests,  traversed  by  sluggish  streams,  and 
interspersed  with  numerous  swamps.  This  portion  of 
the  State  is  of  alluvial  formation.  Beyond  this  plain  is 
a  belt  of  low  sand-hills,  called  the  middle  country,  which 
is  moderately  productive.  West  of  the  middle  country 
is  a  belt  called  the  ridge,  where  the  land  rises  abrnptly. 
and  thence  continues  to  ascend,  exhibiting  beautiful  al¬ 
ternations  of  hill  and  dale,  till  it  terminates,  at  the 
extreme  N.W.  part  of  the  State,  in  the  Blue  Ridge, 
the  highest  peak  of  which,  in  S.  C.,  is  Table  Mountain, 
4,<KX)  feet  above  th«  sea.  King’s  Mountain,  in  York  dis¬ 
trict,  is  an  isolated  mountain  of  considerable  promi¬ 
nence  The  coast-line  of  S.  C.  extends  from  Little  River 
Inlet,  in  a  S.W.  direction,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah 
River,  about  200  m.,  presenting  numerous  inlets,  bays, 
shallow’  sounds,  and  lagooDS,  and  a  few  good  harbors. 
Winvaw  Bay,  14 
m.  long  and  abt. 

2  m.  wide,  lias  at 
its  bead  the  port 
of  Georgetown,  to 
which  ves>els  of 
light  draught  as¬ 
cend.  Charleston 
harbor,  where  the 
principal  com¬ 
merce  of  the  State 
centres,  lots  a  dif¬ 
ficult  sand-bar  at 
its  entrance.  — 

Beaufort  harbor, 
which  admits  ves¬ 
sels  of  24  feet 
draught,  is  one 
of  the  b«-st  in  the 
S  States  Stone 

Inlet,  a  few  miles  S.  of  Charleston,  admits  vessels  draw¬ 
ing  9  or  10  feet  of  water,  and  was  resorted  to  during  the 
blockade  of  Charleston  in  1775.  A  number  of  small 
islands  skirt  the  S.  coast  of  the  State,  which  are  shut 
oft  from  the  mainland  by  narrow  channels,  which  afford 
inland  steamboat  communication  between  Charleston 
and  Savannah.  These  islands  are  low  and  flat,  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  Black-seed,  or  Sea-island  cotton.  (See  Cotton.) 
—  Rivers.  The  principal  are:  —  the  Savannah,  which 
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bounds  the  State  on  the  8.,  and  for  nearly  300  m.  mark* 
its  line;  the  Broad  River  and  Pocotalign,  which  empty 
into  the  Bay  of  Fort  Royal:  the  Combahee,  Ashepoo, 
and  Edisto.  which  empty  into  the  Bay  of  St.  Helena, 
and  are  bordered  with  rich  rice  and  cotton  plantations; 
the  Stono,  which  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Char¬ 
leston,  and  the  Ashley  and  Cooper,  on  which  old  Char¬ 
leston  is  situated;  the  Santee,  which,  through  its  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Congaree  and  Wateree,  runs  through 
the  heart  of  the  State  up  to  the  mountains:  and  the 
Pedee,  which  receives  the  Waccamaw  of  N.  Carolina 
into  its  bosom,  and  empties  into  the  Bay  of  Winyah.  — 
Climate.  Favorably  situated  between  the  intense  heat 
of  the  tropics  and  the  frigid  temperature  of  the  North, 
S  C.  enjoys  the  climate  of  the  S.  of  France  and  of  Italy  ; 
and  while  the  State  grows  the  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and 
even  the  tea  of  the  Southern  plantations,  it  also  produces 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  every  other  product  of  the 
most  northerly  farm.  The  mean  temperature  at  Char¬ 
leston  is  about  65°  1/ ;  and  the  mortality  in  the  State  is 
1  death  in  71  inhabitants,  while  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  for  instance,  there  is  1  in  58  inhabitants,  and  in  Prus¬ 
sia  1  in  36.  —  Soil.  The  soil  of  S.  C.  is  diversified.  On 
the  uplands,  it  is  clay,  loam,  sand,  or  a  mixture  of  all ; 
and  in  the  lowlands  and  bottoms,  an  alluvial  of  more 
or  lets  value.  Tbe  larger  river  bottoms  are  exceedingly 
rich,  and  especially  iu  the  tidal  region.  There  are  no 
barrens. —  Min.  The  gold-bearing  rocks  of  the  Atlantic 
slope  extend  through  the  S-  portion  of  S.  C.,  where  the 
precious  metal  has  been  found  in  sufficient  abundance 
to  reward  the  labor  of  the  miner.  Iron  of  a  very  superior 
quality,  copper,  lead,  manganese,  bismuth,  plumbago, 
soapstone,  coal,  black-lead,  oxide  of  titanium,  sulphuret 
of  iron,  and  limestone,  are  found  in  divers  districts. 
Granite  of  the  finest  grain  and  uniform  appearance,  equal 
to  gray  marble,  is  frequent  in  the  upper  and  middle  dis¬ 
tricts.  Materials  for  pottery,  porcelain  clay,  and  arena¬ 
ceous  quartz,  and  pure  sand  for  glass,  are  also  found  in 
many  sections  of  the  State.  Mineral  springs  exist  in  Spar¬ 
tanburg.  Greenville,  Abbe\ille,  and  Laurens  districts. 
Agric.  Tbe  usual  productions  of  the  State  are  cotton, 
the  long  and  short  staple,  rice, both  swamp  and  upland, 
tobacco,  indigo,  sugar,  wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats,  millet, 
barley,  buckwheat,  peas,  beans,  sorghum,  broom-corn, 
sunflower,  guinea-corn,  sweet  potatoes  and  white  pota¬ 
toes.  Hemp,  flux,  and  hops  grow  as  in  their  native 
countries.  The  grape  grows  luxuriantly  in  every  por¬ 
tion  of  the  State ;  and  enormous  vines  are  found  in  woods 
and  swamps,  extending  to  the  topmost  branches  of  the 
tallest  forest  trees.  The  silk  worm  thrives  well,  and  the 
MorusaU*a(multicaulis)flouri>hts  w  ithout  any  more  care 
or  attention  than  any  other  forest  tree,  and  its  growth 
is  so  rapid  that  the  leaves  can  be  used  the  second  year 
after  planting.  The  tea-plant  is  successfully  cultivated. 
Beds  of  phosphates,  in  almost  inexhaustible  supply, 
have  been  recently  discovered  near  Charleston,  which 
will  advantageously  meet  the  deficiency  in  supply,  and 
the  high  price  of  guano.  The  agricultural  statistics  for 
the  year  1869  exhibit  the  following  figures  : 


Products. 


Indian  corn . bush. 

Wheat .  “ 

Rye .  “ 

Oats.  .  “ 


Barley  — .  “ 

Buckwheat  .  “ 

Potatoes .  “ 

Tobacco . . lbs. 


Hay . tODS. 


Total 


Amount  Number  of  Total  valuer 


of  crop.  1 

acre s. 

tion. 

8,100,000 

698,275 

$11,340,000 

920,000 

139.393 

1,922,800 

55.000 

10.185 

92.400 

850,000 

78,703 

807,500 

7,400 

925 

14,060 

117,000 

1,950 

155,610 

58,000 

46,400 

1,353,140 

. 1 

975,831 

$15,685,510 

The  average  yield  by  acre  was:  Indian  corn,  116; 
wheat,  6-6;  rye,  51;  oats,  10-8;  barley,  8;  potatoes, 
60;  hay,  1-25.  This  result  produced  the  following  ratios 
of  value,  viz.:  Indian  corn,  $1.40;  wheat.  $2.07 ;  rye, 
$1.68 ;  oats,  $0.95;  barley,  $1.90;  potatoes.  $1.33  per 
bushel ;  and  hay. $23.33  per  ton.  The  Land  Commission, 
established  in  1868  hy  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  lands  to  he  sold  in  small  parcels,  on 
favorable  terms,  to  meet  the  wants  of  purchasers  of 
limited  means,  has  been  productive  of  much  good  to 
the  State.  Forty-five  thousand  acres  of  land  have 
already  been  purchased  in  the  several  counties,  which 
is  now"  in  process  of  survey  and  division  into  tracts  of  a 
size  adapted  to  the  means  of  purchasers.  The  following 
table  shows  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  lands  of  the 
State,  and  their  valuation  : 


No.  acres. 

Value. 

Arable  or  plough  lands . 

Meadow  and  pasture  lands . 

Wood,  uncultivated,  and  marsh 

2.490.445 

2,019,105 

11,975,412 

$23,670,756 

7,302,275 

42.389.023 

Total . . 

16,484.962 

$173,362,054 

The  importance  of  improving  the  extensive  tracts  of 
swamp  lands  hy  a  thorough  system  of  drainage  is  at¬ 
tracting  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men  in  the  State. 
These  lands  are  ebieflv  situated  along  the  coast,  and  in 
their  present  condition  are  not  only  unproductive  and 
worthless,  bnt,  hy  their  pestilential  exhalations,  render 
the  adjacent  territory  nninhabitalde  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  year.  Yet,  on  account  of  the  great  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  their 
improvement  and  tillage  would  contribute  largely  to 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  State,  and  render  this 
extensive  region  a  favorite  one  for  habitation.  —  The 
number  and  assessed  value  of  live-stock  in  1869,  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  number  and  value  of  1860,  are  exhib¬ 
ited  in  the  following  statement: 


1869. 


Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Horses . 

Cattle  . 

Mules  &  asses. 
Sheep  &  goats. 
Hugs . . 

Total . 

50,07 1 
270,087 
30,257 
164,324 
468,373 

$3,025,580 

2,580,960 

3,611,671 

198,664 

1,450,424 

81,126 

506,776 

66,466 

233,509 

965,779 

993,109 

ill, 776,308  1,843,645 

$23,934,465 

Alanuf.  S.  C.  is  by  far  less  important  as  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  than  as  an  agricultural  State.  The  principal  man¬ 
ufacturing  establishments  are  some  cotton  -  factories, 
foundries,  distilleries,  and  breweries. —  J'blit.  Div.  The 
State  is  divided  into  32  districts ,  similar  to  the  counties 
iu  other  States,  viz. . 

Abbeville,  Clarendon,  Kershaw  Orangeburg, 

Andersou,  Colleton.  Lancaster,  Pickcus, 

Barnwell,  Darlington,  Laurens,  Ricblaud, 

Beaufort,  Edgefield,  Lexington,  Spurtanburg, 

Berkeley,  Fairfield.  Marion,  Sumter, 

Charleston,  Georgetown,  Marlboro,  Uuion, 

Chester,  Greenville,  Newberry,  Williamsburg, 

Chesterfield,  Horry,  Oconee.  York. 

Tin*  principal  towns  are  :  — Charleston,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  city  in  the  State,  Columbia,  the  capital,  Beaufort, 
Georgetown,  Hamburg,  Camden.  Greenville,  Sumter, 
Spartanburg, Cheraw,  Blackville,  Aiken,  Winnsborough, 
Anderson,  Yorkville,  and  Chester.  —  G<rvt.  According  to 
the  Constitution  of  1M58,  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
to  be  composed  of  124  members,  apportioned  among  the 
counties  according  to  population,  who  shall  hold  office 
two  years.  There  is  to  be  one  senator  for  each  county, 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  regular  State  elec¬ 
tions  are  to  be  held  on  tiie  third  Wednesday  in  October 
of  every  second  year,  beginning  with  1869,  and  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  General  Assembly  are  to  be  held  annually 
on  the  4th  .Monday  of  November.  Ministers  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  are  made  ineligible  to  seats  in  the  Legislature,  and 
to  the  office  of  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor.  The 
Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  are  to  be  chosen  for 
a  term  of  two  years,  and  are  invested  with  the  functions 
Usual  to  officers  of  the  same  grade  iu  other  states. 
Among  the  disqualifications  for  these  positions,  is  a  de¬ 
nial  of  the  “existence  of  a  Supreme  Being.”  A  Comp¬ 
troller-General,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary  of  State  are 
to  be  chosen,  to  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
The  judicial  power  of  the  State  is  vested  in  a  Supreme 
Court;  in  two  Circuit  Courts,  viz.,  a  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  having  civil  jurisdiction,  ami  a  Court  of  General 
Sessions,  with  criminal  jurisdiction  only;  iu  Probate 
Courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace.  The  General  Assem¬ 
bly  may  also  establish  such  municipal  and  other  inferior 
courts  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  The  Supreme 
Court  is  to  consist  of  a  chief  justice  and  two  associate 
justices,  chosen  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  General  Assembly, 
for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  Circuit  judges  are  to  he 
chosen  in  the  same  manner,  and  hold  office  four  years. 
A  Court  of  Probate  is  to  be  established  in  each  county, 
the  judge  of  which  shall  be  chosen  by  a  vote  of  the 
people,  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Justices  of  tiie  peace 
are  elected  by  the  people,  and  have  jurisdiction  of  all 
cases  where  the  amount  involved  dues  not  exceed  $100  — 
Educ.  and  Jiel.  The  .S'  C  college  at  Columbia  is  a  State 
institution,  with  8  professors,  and  a  library  of 25.000  vols. 
There  are,  besides,  in  tiie  State,  8  colleges,  and  more 
than  200  academies  and  private  schools.  All  the  public 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  supported  by  the  pub- 
lic  fuuds  are  free,  and  Open  to  all  the  children  and 
youths  of  the  State,  without  regard  to  race  or  color. 
The  public  schools  of  S.  C.  are  not  so  well  attended  as 
they  should  be.  There  are  16S,819  children  in  tiie  State 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  18  years,  of  whom  68,108  are 
white  and  100,711  colored.  Yet, of  this  aggregate  num¬ 
ber,  only  16.418  (  8,255  white  and  S.163  colored)  attend 
the  public  gcliools.  The  whole  number  of  public  schools 
in  the  State  is  381,  in  which  478  white  and  50  colored 
teachers  are  employed.  There  are  about  1,200  churches 
in  the  State,  of  which  about  415  are  Baptist,  486  Meth¬ 
odist,  140  Presbyterian,  72  Episcopal,  41  Lutheran,  14 
Roman  Catholic,  3  Jewish,  and  the  rest  to  different  sects. 
Public  Institutions.  The  principal  are:  —  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Columbia.  The  number  of  patients  under 
treatment  during  the  year  was  298,  of  whom  64  were 
discharged,  leaving  234  in  the  asylum  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Of  the  64  discharged,  47  had  been  entirely  cured. 
The  number  admitted  during  the  year  was  94,  of  whom 
48  were  males  and  46  females.  Of  the  total  number  ad¬ 
mitted,  67  were  cases  of  more  than  one  year’s  standing, 
and  were  regarded  as  chronic;  13  were  idiots  or  imbe¬ 
ciles,  and  14  were  epileptic.  Prior  to  the  close  of  the 
war  the  number  of  colored  patients  did  not  exceed  5  in 
any  year;  while  during  the  past  year  the  numhet  ad¬ 
mitted  was  29.  The  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at 
Cedar  Springs,  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  State.  The 
Orphan  Asylum  at  Charleston  is  richly  endowed.  The 
highest  number  of  convicts  in  the  penitentiary  in  1869 
was  506,  of  whom  301  were  received  during  tiie  year. 
The  number  discharged  during  tiie  year  on  expiration 
of  sentence  was  51,  8  died.  It  escaped,  and  136  were  par¬ 
doned  ;  leaving  295  in  confinement  at  tiie  end  of  the  year. 
Finance.  The  total  receipts  into  the  treasury  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Oct  31,  1869.  were  $2,084,911.44; 
the  total  expenditures  amounted  to  $2,099,345.44,  of 
which  the  sum  of  $995,973  24  was  paid  on  account  of 
floating  debts,  and  expenses  incurred  prior  to  tiie  begin¬ 
ning  of  tin*  fiscal  year,  thus  reducing  tiie  actual  cost  of 
the  State  government  for  that  year  to  $1,103,372.20.  De¬ 
ducting  from  this  sum  the  amount  of  disbursements 
($69,119.80)  made  in  fitting  up  the  new  State-House,  aud 


in  taking  the  census,  there  remains  as  the  ordinary  cur¬ 
rent  expenses  of  the  State  government  for  the  year  the 
sum  of  $1,034,252.40.  The  balance  remaiuiiig  in  the 
treasury  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $11,851.07. 
The  funded  debt  of  the  State  at  the  same  time  was 
$6,183,349.17,  bearing  an  annual  interest  of  $338,693.86. 
The  total  amount  of  assets  held  by  the  State  was 
$2,764,660.  The  taxes  paid  into  the  State  treasury  dur¬ 
ing  the  fical  year  amounted  to  $1,028,696.98 ;  in  addition 
to  which  there  was  paid  into  the  Federal  treasury,  for 
tiie  internal  revenue,  the  sum  of  $2,622,690.68.  —  In 
1869  the  assessed  value  of  real  property  was  $125,170,069, 
while  the  personal  property  was  valued  at  $38,828,410. 
Fist.  The  first  settlement  in  S.  C.  was  attempted  in 
1562,  by  a  colony  of  French  Protestaut  exiles,  who 
named  it  Carolina,  iu  honor  of  their  monarch,  Charles 
IX.,  King  of  Frauce.  In  1663,  Charles  11.,  King  of  Eng¬ 
land,  granted  a  charter  to  a  company  of  English  nobles, 
and  under  their  auspices  the  first  successful  settlement 
was  made  at  Port  Royal,  previously  founded  by  the 
French.  In  1680  the  foundation  of  Charleston  was  laid. 
Henceforth  the  population  increased  steadily,  but  slow¬ 
ly,  on  account  of  the  dangerous  proximity  of  the  Indi¬ 
ans,  and  tiie  many  difficulties  which  tiie  first  settlers 
had  to  encounter.  In  the  Revolutionary  War,  S.  C.  fur¬ 
nished  her  full  quota  of  patriot  heroes,  and  ever  since  tiie 
achievement  of  tiie  independence  of  the  republic,  she  has 
had  occasiou  to  be  justly  proud  of  her  statesmen  and 
public  benefactors.  She  has  been  the  first  to  establish 
free  schools  for  the  education  of  her  people  ;  she  claims 
to  have  been  the  first  to  build  a  railroad  ;  and  the  first 
also  to  introduce  the  culture  of  cotton,  of  rice,  &c.  She 
entered  at  the  head  of  her  Southern  sister  States  into 
tiie  late  Civil  War,  but  she  accepted  its  result  with  good 
faith,  and  no  State  in  the  Union  seems  willing  to  be  I 
more  faithful  to  her  pledge  than  the  home  of  the  pal¬ 
metto.  A  new  constitution,  establishing  perfect  equality  j 
between  the  white  and  the  colored  races,  was  voted  in 
1869;  and,  in  the  same  year,  the  ratification  of  the  lathi 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  theU.  S.  having  been 
carried  by  a  vote  of  18  tol  in  tiie  Senate,  and  8n  to  3  in  the 
House,  tiie  State  was  readmitted  to  representation  in  | 
Congress.  Fop.  in  1.S69,  white  274,951,  colored  386,138, 
total  661,089.  —  This  result  shows  a  decrease  of  42,619  on 
the  pop.  in  1860,  which  was  703,708.  See  Supplement. 

South  C’ar'ralton,  in  Kentucky ,  a  post-village  of 
Muhlenburg  co.,  160  m.  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

South  Fa*s,  iu  Indiana ,  a  township  of  Orange  co. 

South  Fliarles'ton,  in  Ohio,  a  post- village  of  Clarke 
co.,  35  m.  W.S-W.  of  Columbus :  pop.  abt.  8u0. 

South  Charles'towii,  in  New  Hampshire ,  r  post¬ 
village  of  Sullivan  co.,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  4  in. 
N.  of  Bellows  Falls. 

South  Chicago,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Cook  co., 
immediately  S.  of  Chicago;  pop.  abt.  4,000. 

South  Filina,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Kennebec 
co.,  13  m  E.N.E.  of  Augusta. 

Son  tit  todoruH,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of 
York  co.,  14  m.  S.W.  of  York. 

South  Cor'iuth,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Sara¬ 
toga  co.,  16  in.  N.  of  Ballston  Spa. 

South  Cortland,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Cortland  co..  abt.  5  m.  S.  of  Cortland  village. 

South  Cov'entry,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of 
Tolland  co.,  30  m.  E.  of  Hartford. — A  township  of  Ches¬ 
ter  co  ;  pop.  in  1870,  651. 

South  Creek,  in  Pennsyh'ania,  a  post-township  of 
Bradford  co.,  23  in.  N.W.  of  Towanda;  pop.  nj»t.  1,150. 

South  Daim'villc*  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of 
Steuben  co  ,  24  in.  N.W.  of  Bath. 

South  Dan'vers,  in  Massachusetts,  a post-villageand 
township  of  Essex  co.,  17  in.  N.E.  of  Boston;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  8,000. 

South  Dart'anouth.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Bristol  co.,  60  in.  S.  of  Boston. 

South  Dod'ham.  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village  of 
Norfolk  co.,  14  in.  S.W.  of  Bostou. 

South  Deer'fielri.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Franklin  co..  80  m.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

South  l)eer'kel<l,  in  New  Ha mpshire,  a  post-village 
of  Rockingham  co.,  15  m.  S.E.  of  Coucord. 

South  l>eu Tt is,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Barnstable  co..  70  m.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

South  Dor'set.  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Benning¬ 
ton  co.,  80  in.  S.W.  of  Montpelier. 

South  Dover,  in  New  York.n  post-village  of  Dutchess 
co.,  73  in.  N.N.E.  of  New  York. 

South-Down,  a.  Relating  to  South  Downs,  Eng¬ 
land;  as,  South-Down  sheep. 

Sou tli  Dres'ilen.  in  Maine ,  a  village  of  Lincoln  co., 

7  m.  N.W.  of  Wisrasset 

South-east',  n  The  point  of  the  compass  equally  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  south  and  east. 

Sou  t  h-east',  South-east'krly,  South -east'ern,  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  proceeding  from,  the  south-east. 

South  East,  iu  Indiana,  a  township  of  Orange  co.; 
pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Sou t  li- iEast ,  iu  New  York,  a  township  of  Putnnm  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  3,000. 

South  IliiM  ton,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-town  of 
Northampton  co.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lehigh  River  in 
the  Delaware,  1  m  S.  of  Easton ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Sou  tli  Ejg'remont,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Berkshire  co.,  120  m.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

South  Eiisr'litth.  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Keokuk 
co..  35  in  W.S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Southerliness,  (suth'er-,)  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  southerly. 

Southerly,  Southern,  ( suth '-)  a.  Belonging  to, 
situated  in.  or  proceeding  from,  the  south. 

South  ern  Cross,  n.  {Astron.)  A  small  brilliant, 
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j  southern  constellation,  the  principal  stars  of  which  are 

I  so  arranged  as  to  resemble  a  cross.  —  Herschel. 

Southerner,  ( suth'em-er ,)  n.  A  native  or  Inhabitant 

j  of  the  South,  or  Southern  States  of  the  Americau  Union. 

Sou  t  her  illy,  adv.  Toward  the  south. 

Sou  th  em  most,  a.  Furthest  toward  the  south. 

South'erit-wooU, «.  (Bot.)  See  Artemisia. 

Southey,  Robert,  (sou'the,)  au  English  poet  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  writer,  n.  in  Bristol,  1774.  Shortly  after 
leaving  Oxford  lie  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Coleridge, 
the  two  friends  marrying  at  tiie  same  time  two  sisters. 
After  a  short  visit  to  Portugal,  in  1796,  he  entered  him¬ 
self  a  student  of  law  at  Gray’s  Inn  ;  this  was,  however, 
subsequently  abamloued,  and  iu  1801  he  fairly  devoted 
himself  to  the  practice  of  literature,  and  soon  after  took 
up  his  residence  at  Keswick,  iu  Cumberland,  where  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  passed,  he  being  henceforth 
classed  as  one  of  the  Lake  poets.  In  1807  he  obtained 
a  pension  from  the  government,  and  on  the  death  of  Pye 
was  appointed  poet  laureate.  In  1839,  two  years  after 
the  death  of  his  wife,  he  married  Miss  Bowles  t lie 
poetess.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  clouded  by  a 
mental  imbecility,  which  attended  him  to  his  death. 
His  poetical  works,  collected  in  one  volume,  enjoyed 
great  popularity ;  aud  his  admirable  philosophic  gossip¬ 
ping  romance  The  Doctor,  &c.,  which  was  published 
anonymously  (also  in  one  volume),  must  long  continue 
to  be  the  delight  of  the  reading  and  tiie  thinking  world. 
His  Commonplace  Book,  a  posthumous  publication  in 
4  vols.  8vo,  is  a  marvellous  monumeut  of  bis  reading 
and  research.  D.  1843. 

Sou  tli  Fairfax,  in  Vermont,  a  village  of  Franklin 
co..  35  ni.  E  N.E.  of  Montpelier. 

South  Farms,  in  Connecticut,  a  village  of  Litchfield 
co.,  35  in.  S.W.  of  Hartford. 

South  Fayette,  (fa-ijett\)  in  Pennsylvania,  a  town¬ 
ship  of  Alleghany  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

.South  tie  hi.  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Oakland 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Southfield,  iii  New  York,  el  township  of  Richmond 
co.,  Staten  Island,  12  m.  S.W.  of  New  York  city;  pop . 
abt.  4,500. 

South  Fiteh'hurg1,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of 
Worcester  co.,  5  in  S.  of  Fitchburg. 

South  Fork,  in  Arkansas ,  a  township  of  Clark  co. — 
A  township  of  Fulton  co. 

South  Fork,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Delaware  co.; 

jxtp.  in  1869.  1.369. 

— A  township  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop.  in  1869,  794. 

— A  township  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  in  1869,  741. 

South  Frani'iii^hain,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Middlesex  co.,  21  in.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

South  Gar  diner,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Ken¬ 
nebec  co.,  5  ni.  S  of  Gardiner. 

South  Gardiner,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post  village 
of  Worcester  co. 

Sou  tli  Genesee,  (jen-e-see',)  in  Wisconsin,  a  village 
of  VNaukesha  co.,  21  in.  S.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

South  Glas  tenbur^:,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village 
of  Hartford  co.,  10  in.  S.  of  Hartford. 

South  Grove,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Do  Kalb  co.,  70  m.  W.N.W.  of  Chicago  ;  pop.  ot 
township  abt.  1,200. 

Sout  li  G  rove,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Walworth  co. 

South  II  ad 'ley.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
and  township  ot  Hampshire  co.,  on  the  Connecticut 
River,  90  miles  S.W.  of  Boston ;  pop.  of  township  in 
1870,  2, *40. 

South  Hadley  Falls,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Hampshire  jo. 

South  llom'moud,  in  New  York ,  a  village  of  St. 

Lawrence  co.,  38  ni.  W.S  W  of  Canton. 

South  Hampton,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-town¬ 
ship  of  Rockingham  co.,  45  m.  S.E.  of  Concord;  pop.  in 
1870,  448. 

South  Hampton,  in  New  York,  a  village  and 
township  ot  Suffolk  co.,  on  Long  Island,  100  m.  E.  of 
New  York  ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  8,0i>0. 

South  Han  over,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Jefferson 
co.,  abt.  7  m.  W.S.W.  ol  Madison. 

South  Hanover,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Dauphin  co. ;  pop  abt.  1,065. 

South  Hard  wiek,  in  Vermont ,  a  village  of  Cale¬ 
donia  co. 

South  Hart'ford,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Washington  co.,  50  m.  N.N.E.  of  Albany. 

South  liar  wick,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Barnstable  co.,  80  in.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

South  Ha  ven,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Van  Buren  co.,  26  ni.  W.S.W.  of  Allegan. 

South  Haw  ley,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of  Frank¬ 
lin  co.,  105  m.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

South  He  ro,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Grand 
Isle  co.,  consisting  of  an  island  in  Lake  Champlain,  10 
m.  long;  pop.  abt.  750. 

South  Hill,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Brad¬ 
ford  co.,  150  ni.  N.E  of  'Harrisburg. 

South  llin^'liani.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Plymouth  co.,  15  m.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

South  lloFlow,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Jo  Daviess 
co.,  180  in.  W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

South  Hope,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Knox  co.,  10 
m  N. N.W.  of  Rockland. 

South  Hunl'iii^dou,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township 
of  Westmoreland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,800. 

South  ing:,  a.  Going  toward  the  south. 

— n.  Tendency  or  motion  to  the  south. 

( Surveying .)  The  distance  advanced  toward  the  south 
in  running  any  course.  —  Davies. 

(Naut.)  Tiie  difference  of  latitude  made  in  sailing 
southward. 
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ftoiitti'ing;ton,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and] 
township  ot  Hartford  co.,  lb  in.  S.W.  of  Hartford  ;  pop. ! 
in  1870,  4,316. 

Eolith  in -ton.  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Trumbull  I 
co  :  pop  abt.  1,200. 

South  .lack  So n,  i  n  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Jack- 
son  co..  75  in.  S.W.  of  Detroit. 

South  K<k<*nc.  in  New  Hampshire,  a  village  of  Chesh¬ 
ire  ru.,  +4  m.  S  W.  of  Concord. 

South  Kent,  in  Connecticut,  a  village  of  Litchfield  co., 
55  m  S.W  of  Hartford. 

South  KU'lingly,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-village  of  j 
Windham  co.,  50  in.  E.  of  Hartford. 

South  K i n^s  ton,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  township  of 
Washington  co.,  22  m.  S.  of  Providence;  pop.  in  1»70, 
4,493. 

South  Itert  ri;;ht.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Delaware  co.,  75  in.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

South  Uoh'mioii.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Lebanon  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

South  Lee,  ill  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of  Berk¬ 
shire  co.,  125  in.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

Son  t  Si  IHn'coln,  In  Maine,  a  post- village  of  Penob- 
8oo t  co..  100  in.  N.K.  of  Augusta. 

Stmt  It  Livonia,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Liv¬ 
ingston  co..  4  »  m  S  E  of  Batavia. 

South  lion  ilonderry,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village 
of  Windham  co.  I 

South  Ijyme,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  New  London  co..  40  in.  E  of  New  Haven. 

South  Mill  ilun.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post  village  of 
Middlesex  co.,  3  m.  N.  of  Boston;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

South  Man'lioim,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Schuvlkill  co  :  pop.  abt.  1.400. 

South  Mer'rimack,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-vill. 
of  Hillsborough  co.,  30  in  S.  of  Concord. 

South  Mill  die  borough,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Plymouth  co.,  38  m.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

South  M  itl  dleton.  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Cumberland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,500. 

South  Mil  ford,  in  Delaware,  a  village  of  Sussex  co., 
21  in.  S  S  E.  of  Dover;  pop.  abt.  750. 

South  Milfiril.  in  huliana,  a  post-vill.  of  La  Grange 
Co.,  37  m.  N  of  Fort  Wayne. 

South  Milford.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Worcester  co.,  30  m.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

South  in o«t.  a.  Farthest  toward  the  south,  (r.) 

South  Mou  ii  tain,  in  Maryland,  near  Middletown,  in 
Frederick  co.,  the  scene  of  a  battle,  Sept.  14th,  1N62,  be¬ 
tween  the  Nationals,  under  Gen.  Reno,  composed  of 
Reno's  and  Hooker's  corps  of  Gen.  McClellan's  army, 
and  the  Confederates,  about  30.000  strong,  under  Gens. 
Hill  and  Longstreet,  in  which,  after  a  desperate  struggle 
Continuing  throughout  the  day,  the  Nationals  were 
finally  victorious  Gen.  Reno  was  killed  in  the  action. 

South  Na.all'ville.  in  Tennessee,  a  town  of  Davidson 
co.,  on  the  Cumberland  River ;  pop.  abt.  3,400. 

South  Natick,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Middlesex  co.,  16  in.  W.S.W.  of  Boston. 

South  New  Ber'lin,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Chenango  <*o.,  100  ni.  V\  .  ot  Albany. 

South  Now 'Imry.  in  Vermont,  a  post-vill.  of  Orange 
c,i..  3  in  N.  of  Haverhill. 

South  New  Mar  ket,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post- 
village  and  township  of  Rockingham  co.,  4  m.  S.  of  Exe¬ 
ter:  /to/i  in  1870,  808. 

Son  III  New  port,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  McIntosh 
co..  40  hi  S.W.  of  Savannah. 

South  Nor'ridsfcwock,  in  Maine,  a  post -township 
<>l  Somerset  co..  27  m.  N.  of  Augusta;  pop.  abt.  1,400 

South  Nor  w  alk,  or  Old  Well,  in  Connecticut,  a  sea¬ 
port  and  post  Village  of  Fairfield  co..  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Norwalk  River.  33  m.  W.S.W.  of  New  Haven. 

South  ohl,  iu  New  York,  a  village  and  township  of  Suf¬ 
folk  co.,  Long  Island, 91  in.  N.E.  of  New  York  city;  .pop. 
of  township  abt  7,000 

South  Orange,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Essex 
co..  6  m.  W.  of  Newark  :  Pop.  (1870)  *2,979. 

South  Orrlilffton,  in  Maine,  a  post-  village  of  Penob¬ 
scot  co  .7  m.  S.  of  Bangor. 

South  Ol'aellCt  in  Nw  York,  a  post-village  of  Che¬ 
nango  co.,  16  m.  N.W.  <if  Norwich. 

South  Ot  tawa,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  La  Salle 
co..  "ii  the  Illinois  Ri ver, opposite  Ottawa;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Smith  l*ar'i«.  in  Maine ,  a  post-village  of  Oxford  co., 
38  m.  W.S.W.  of  Augusta. 

South  Per  ry,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Hocking  co., 
16  m.  S.W.  «>f  Logan. 

Sou  Hi  Pitt?*  ImrgT.  in  Pennsylvania.  See  Pittsburg. 

South  Point,  in  Missouri, a  post-village  of  Franklin 
co..  ..ii  the  Missouri  River,  52  in.  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

South  Pom  fret,  in  Vermont,  a  post- village  of  Wind¬ 
sor  co. 

South  port,  a  watering-place  of  England,  co.  Lancas¬ 
ter,  18  hi.  N.E.  of  Liverpool;  pop.  *22,000. 

Southport,  in  Connecticut,  a  seaport  and  post-village 
of  Fairfield  co.,  24  oi  S.W.  of  New  Haven  ;  pop.  in  1864, 
abt.  250. 

Southport,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co., 
8  m.  S  of  Indianapolis.  —  A  village  ot  Owen  co.,  abt.  1  m. 
S.  of  Spencer. 

Southport,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Lincoln  co.; 
pop.  abt.  1 ,4HK). 

Soil  l  Imort.  in  New  York,  a  post-vill.  and  township  of 
Chemung  co  ,  190  m.  W.S.W.  of  Albany;  pop.  abt.  6,000. 

Southport,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Kenosha  co. 

Soul  li  Prjii'rie,  in  Illinois,  <*  village  of  Boone  co.,  80 
m.  W. N.W  of  Chicago. 

South  Pult'noy,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Steu¬ 
ben  co.,  210  m.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

South  Heading;,  (red'ing,)  in  Massachusetts,  a  post- 


village  and  township  of  Middlesex  co.,  11  m.  N.  of  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  pop.  of  township  abt.  3,800. 

South  Iteud'ing'.  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Wind¬ 
sor  co.,  60  m.  S.  of  Montpelier. 

South  ltiv'er,  iu  Iowa,  fiows  into  the  Des  Moines 
River  in  the  S.E.  oi  Polk  co. 

South  Hi  ver,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Marion  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,000. 

South  Hi  ver,  in  iVr.  Carolina,  rises  in  Cumberland  co., 
and  flowing  S.E.,  euters  Cape  Fear  River  10  ni.  N.W.  of 
Wilmington. 

South  Stiver,  in  New  Jersey.  See  Manalapan  Brook. 

South  Stiver,  in  Virginia,  rises  iu  Augusta  co.,  and 
flowing  N.E.,  enters  the  main  branch  of  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  Uiver  at  Port  Republic,  in  Rockingham  co. 

Southron,  n.  A  southerner. 

South  Roy'alston,  iu  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Worcester  co.,  35  m.  N.  of  Worcester;  pop.  abt.  400. 

Sou  til  Btoy'altou,  iu  Vermont,  a  post-village  of 
Windsor  co.,  abt.  35  m.  S.S.E.  of  Montpelier. 

Sou  til  Salem,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  West¬ 
chester  co.,  120  in.  S.  of  Albany. 

South  Salem,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Ross  co.,  16 
m.  S  W.  of  Chillicotlie* 

Sou  til  Soud'wieh,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village 
ot  Rurustuble  co.,  60  m.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

South  Sehodoc,  (sko-duk',)  in  New  York,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Rensselaer  co.,  18  m.  S.E.  of  Albany. 

South  Seit date,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post- village  and 
township  of  Plymouth  co.,  25  in.  S.E.  of  Boston  ; pop.  iu 
1870,  1,661. 

South  Seituate,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-village  of 

Providence  co. 

South  See'konlt,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Bristol  co.,  45  ill.  S.S.W.  of  Boston. 

South  Shoftes'hury,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of 
Bennington  co.,  49  in.  S.W.  of  Rutland. 

South  She  ii  a  n 'go,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Crawford  co.  ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

South  Shrewsbury,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of 
Worcester  co.,  35  in.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

South  So  dam.  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Waj’ne 
co.,  at»t.  1 90  hi.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

South  Solon,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Madison  co., 
5  m.  S.  of  Columbus. 

South  Stol*  ford,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Orange 
co.,  3o  m.  S.S.E.  of  Montpelier. 

South  Stow,  in  Vermont ,  a  village  of  Lamoille  co., 
abt.  18  m.  N.N.E.  of  Montpelier. 

South  Strahane',  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of 
Washington  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

South  Thom  aston,  iu  Maine,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  K  nox  co.,  on  Penobscot  Bay,  40  m.  E.S.E. 
of  Augusta;  pop.  abt.  1,900. 

South  Ty'riiigliam.  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of 
Berkshire  co.,  120  in.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

South  Union,  in  Kentucky,  a  post- village  of  Logan 
co.,  165  m.  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

South  Union,  in  IVnnsylvania ,  a  township  of  Fay¬ 
ette  co. ;  peep.  abt.  1,300. 

South  Val  ley,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Otsego 
co.,  abt.  12  m.  E.  of  Cooperstown. 

South  Ver 'non,  in  Vermont ,  a  village  of  Windham 
co.,  on  Connecticut  Kiver,  100  in.  S.E.  of  Montpelier. 

Sontli'ville,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Litch¬ 
field  co.,  30  in.  N.W.  of  New  Haven  ;  pop.  abt.  125. 

Sonthville,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Shelby  co.,  31 
in.  W.N.W.  ot  Frankfort. 

Sonthville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  co..  220  in.  N.N.W.  of  Albany. 

South  Wales,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Erie  co., 
21  m.  S.E.  of  Buffalo. 

South  Wal  pole,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Norfolk  co.,  not.  22  in.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

Southward,  (suth'urd.)  adv.  Toward  the  south. 

— n.  The  southern  regions  or  countries. 

Southwark,  ( suth'vrk ,)  a  parliamentary  borough  of 
England,  co.  of  Surrey,  of  which  it  is  the  largest  town, 
and  also  a  suburb  of  the  city  of  London.  It  is  situated  on 
tile  S.  bank  of  the  Thames,  immediately  opposite  the  city 
of  London,  with  which  it  communicates  by  London, 
Southwark,  and  Blackfriars’  bridges.  Ptq>.  abt.  200, 000. 

Soutli'wark,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  former  district  ot 
Philadelphia  co.,  on  the  Delaware  River.  It  is  now  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

South  Weber.  in  Utah,  a  post-village  of  Davis  co.,  30 
m.  N  ot  Salt  Lake  City. 

South  Wei l  lleet,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village 
of  Barnstable  co. 

South-west',  n.  The  point  of  the  compass  equally 
distant  from  the  south  and  west. 

South-west',  or  Soiith-west'erly,  a.  Lying  in 
t he  direction  of  the  south-west;  coming  from  the  south¬ 
west. 

South-west,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-township  of 
Warren  co  ;  pop.  abt.  750. 

Soul  h-west'er,  n.  A  gale  or  storm  from  thesouth-west. 

South  Wes'terloo.  in  Nw  York,  a  post-village  of 
Albany  co.,  20  m.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

South-west'eru.  a.  In  Hie  direction  of  south-west. 

South  West  Harbor,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of 
Hancock  co.,  114  m.  S.E.  of  Augusta. 

South  West  Keys, or  Albuquerque  Islands, a  group 
in  the  Caribbean  .>ea,  110  in.  E.  of  the  Mosquito  coast; 
Lat.  12°  4'  N.,  Lon.  81©  50'  W. 

South  West'port,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Bristol  c«».,  60  m.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

South  Wey'moiitli,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Norfolk  co.,  11  in.  S.  of  Boston. 

South  Wheel'ing;,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  village  of  Ohio 
co.,  on  the  Ohio  River  ;  pop.  abt.  3,200. 
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Sonlli  Whitehall.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-twp. 
ot  Lehigh  co.,  6  in.  N.W.  of  Allentown  ;  pop.  abt.  5,000. 

Soutliw  iek,  ( suth'lk ,)  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-twp.  of 
Hampden  co.,  lOn  in.  S.W.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  in  1870. 1,1 10. 

South  W  i I  braliaili.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Hampden  co.,  II  in.  E.S.E.  of  Springfield. 

South  Wil  liamstow ii,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Berkshire  co.,  130  in.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

South  Wind'ham,  in  Uonnecticut.  a  post-village  of 
\\  indiiam  co..  26  in  N.  of  New  London. 

South  Windham,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Cum* 
berland  co. 

South  Windsor,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-township  of 
Hartford  co..  on  the  Connecticut  River,  8  in.  N.E.  of 
Hartford;  pop.  in  1870.  1;693. 

South  Wo  burn,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of  Mid 
dlesHX  co.,  8  in.  N.N.W.  of  Boston. 

South  W  oil’ borough,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Carroll  co.,  35  ill.  N.E.  of  Concord. 

South  Wood'bury,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  jf 
Bedford  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

South  Wood  Ktoek.  in  Connecticut, a  post-village  of 
Windham  co.,  38  m  N.E.  of  Norwich. 

South  Wood 'stock,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of 
Windsor  co.,  50  in  S.E.  of  Montpelier. 

South  Worcester,  (woos'ter,)  in  New  York,  a  post¬ 
village  ot  Otsego  co.,  60  in.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

South  Wrcuf  ham,  (retd'-j  in  Massachusetts,  a  vil 
lage  of  Norfolk  co.,  25  in  S.W.  of  Boston. 

South  Yadkin,  in  North  Carolina,  a  small  stream 
which  enters  the  Yadkin  River  9  in.  N.  of  Salisbury. 

South  Yar'inoiitli,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Barnstable  co.,  80  in.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

Souval'ky,  a  town  of  Russian  Boland,  on  the  Charna- 
garclie,  a  tributary  of  the  Niemen,  538  in.  S.W.  of  St. 
Petersburg;  pop.  13,143. 

Souvenir,  (soov-neeyjn.  jTr.J  A  keepsake;  a  memento. 

Souz'dal,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  govt,  of  Vladi¬ 
mir,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  606  ji.  c  ;  pop,  7,224. 

Sovereign,  (sur'er-m.)  a.  [ Fr.  smimrain  ;  It .sovrano, 
from  Lat.  supremus,  highest,  from  super,  supra,  above.] 
Supreme  in  power  ;  possessing  supreme  dominion  ;  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  others;  chief;  pertaining  to  the  first  magifr> 
trate  of  a  nation. —  Supremely  efficacious ;  predominant; 
effectual. 

— n.  One  who  possesses  the  highest  authority  without 
control;  a  king,  prince,  monarch,  or  emperor;  a  su 
preme  magistrate. 

(Numis.)  An  English  coin  of  the  value  of  20  shib 
lings,  the  standard  weight  of  which  is  5  pennyweights 
and  3  27  grains,  or  123*374  troy  grains;  a  pound  sterling, 
equal  to  $5  (gold). 

Sovereignly,  adv.  In  a  sovereign  manner;  su¬ 
premely.  (r  ) 

So  v'ereignty,  n.  [Fr  souverainete.]  State  or  power 
of  a  sovereign;  supreme  power;  supremacy;  the  pus 
session  ot  the  highest  power,  or  of  absolute  ’dominion. 

Sow.  n.  fA  S .suyu;  Dan.  so;  Ger.  saw.]  The  female 
of  the  hog  kind,  or  of  swine. 

{Foundry.)  A  large  trough  for  holding  melted  metal. 
— An  ingot  or  mass  of  metal. — Simmonds. 

— v.  a.  [A.  S.  saivan  ;  Ger.  slim  ;  Du.  zaaijen  ;  Lat.  sero .] 
To  cast  or  scatter  on  the  ground,  for  the  purpose  of 
growth  and  the  production  of  a  crop;  to  scatter,  as  seed. 
—  To  spread  or  to  originate;  to  propagate.  —  To  supply 
or  stock  with  seed. —  To  scatter  over ;  to  besprinkle. 

— v.  n.  To  scatter  seeds  for  growth  and  the  production  of 
a  crop. 

Sow  -bread,  n.  (Rot.)  See  Cyclamen. 

Sow'-bug,  7i.  (Zodl.)  SeeONiscus. 

Sow  er,  n.  One  who  scatters  or  spreads;  one  who  sows 
or  scatters  seed  for  propagation. — A  breeder ;  a  promoter. 

Sow'erby  Bridge.  a  town  of  England,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  3  in.  S.W.  of  Halifax.  Manuf. 
Woollen.  J*op.  6,500. 

Sow  ing,  n.  {Agric.  and  Ho rt.)  The  process  of  depos¬ 
iting  seed  in  the  soil  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
plants.  The  operation  of  sowing  is  generally  performed 
in  spring,  in  order  that  the  plants  may  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  coiuming  summer.  The  seed  is  either  scat¬ 
tered  abroad,  or  deposited  in  rows  or  drills;  on  a  small 
scale  by  the  hand,  and  on  a  large  scale  by  a  sowing- 
machine.  Some  seeds  which  are  of  large  size  are  planted 
singly.  The  covering  of  seeds  is  greater  or  less,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  size  and  the  texture  of  the  soil.  Where  the 
soil  is  somewhat  firm,  anil  the  seed  is  pressed  into  it  by 
a  roller,  or  by  other  means,  and  where  the  climate  is 
moist,  very  little  covering  is  necessary;  but  where  the 
soil  is  loose,  and  the  climate  dry  and  warm,  the  cover¬ 
ing  should  be  twice  or  thrice  the  thickness  of  the  seeds. 

S.- machine .  (Agric.)  A  machine  for  depositing  seeds 
in  the  soil,  either  by  scattering  broadcast,  or  by  dil  bling 
individually,  or  by  placing  them  in  rows,  at  a  greater  or 
less  distance  asunder.  Machines  for  sowing  seeds  in 
rows  are  termed  drills. 

Now -thistle,  (- thisT ,)  n.  (Rot.)  See  Sonchus. 

Sox  ville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Monroe  co.,131 
m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Soy,  a.  See  Soja. 

Soy  inida.  n.  (Rot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Ery- 
tii rory lace/e.  S  febrifuga  is  the  Roliuna  or  Red-wood 
tree.  Its  hark  is  tonic,  febrifugal,  and  astringent. 

S|»H.  or  Spaa,  a  town  of  Belgium,  and  a  watering-place  of 
world-wide  celebrity,  stands  in  a  romantic  valley  amid 
hills  which  form  part  of  the  Ardennes  chain,  27  in.  S.E. 
of  Liege,  and  22  m.  S.W.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  by  railway. 
The  prettily-built  town  consists  almost  entirely  of  inns 
ami  lodging-houses.  The  mineral  springs,  seven  in 
number,  are  all  chalybeate,  and  contain  minute  quanti¬ 
ties  of  iron,  so  combined  with  alkaline  salts  and  carbonic 
acid  gas  as  to  be  both  easily  digested  and  agreeable  to 
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tbe  palate.  They  are  cold,  bright,  and  sparkling,  and1 
are  efficacious  in  complaints  of  the  liver,  nervous  dis¬ 
eases.  dyspepsia,  &c.  Spa-water  is  exported  to  all  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  globe.  The  other  springs  are  in  the  vicinity  j 
of  the  town,  and  most  of  them  are  situated  amid  pictu- , 
resque  plantations.  &  is  also  famed  for  the  manufacture  ! 
of  wooden  toys,  which  are  stained  brown  by  being 
steeped  in  the  mineral  waters.  &  was  frequented  as  a 
watering-place  as  early  as  the  14th  cent.,  and  has  given 
its  name  to  many  mineral  springs.  Pop .  5,173. 

Spa,  n.  A  general  name  for  springs  of  mineral  water, 
from  the  place  of  this  name  in  Belgium. 

Space,  «.  [ Fr.  espace ;  It.  spado ;  Lat.  spatium.]  Ex¬ 
tension,  as  in  length,  breadth,  thickness,  extent;  any 
quantity  of  extension.  —  Quantity  of  time;  also,  the  in¬ 
terval  between  two  points  of  time.  —  A  short  time,  (r.) 

(Georn.)  S.  is  not  the  mere  notion  of  room  in  which  a 
material  object  does  or  may  exist,  but  it  is  the  room  in 
which  an  object,  actual  or  imaginary,  determinate  neces¬ 
sarily  as  to  its  form  and  possibly  as  to  its  magnitude  and 
its  position,  does  exist. 

(M*taph.)  Matter  as  known  to  us,  t.  e.  as  it  exists  in 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  has  always  parts.  We  only 
know  it  either  as  a  number  of  objects,  forming  parts  of 
a  great  existing  whole — the  material  universe — or  as  an 
object,  one  of  these  parts,  itself  the  aggregate  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  parts.  As  a  whole,  also,  it  is  always  known  to  us 
in  a  conti nual  variation  of  state,  in  a  constant  change 
of  condition  and  relation  among  its  constituent  parts. 
Our  knowledge  of  it  thus  involves  three  distinct  notions 
— space ,  number ,  ami  time.  In  their  most  elementary 
forms:  space  is  the  room  in  which  more  than  one  ma¬ 
terial  object,  or  more  than  one  part  of  a  material  object, 
exists,  or.  in  other  words,  the  room  in  which  matter  nec¬ 
essarily  (t.  e  ,  only  known  to  us  as)  extended  does  exist; 
number  is  the  plurality,  or  more-than-oneness,  of  two  or 
more  material  objects,  or  two  or  more  parts  of  a  material 
object;  time  is  the  consecution  or  non-simultaneity  of 
two  states — conditions  or  relations  of  a  material  object. 
These  are  not  definitions  of  space,  number,  and  time; 
they  add  no  clearness  to  our  ideas  of  them;  they  are 
only  verbal  limitations  of  them  to  their  elementary  and 
primary  forms  as  notions  in  the  human  mind.  As  such 
notions,  they  are  intuitive  and  cannot  be  defined,  for  that 
what  is  intuitive  cannot  he  defined  is  a  maxim  in  logic. 
Similarly  in  spiritual  existence,  as  known  to  us,  an  in¬ 
telligence  can  exist  only  as  an  aggregate  of  consecutive 
states,  and  this  knowledge,  apart  from  any  knowledge 
of  matter,  involves  the  notions  of  number  and  time. 
Space,  number,  and  time,  then,  are  not  existences  per 
se ;  apart  from  material  and  spiritual  existence  we  can 
form  no  notion  of  them.  As  to  the  infinity  of  physical 
space,  or  the  infinity  of  actual  material  existence,  all 
that  we  can  say  is,  that  however  far  we  advance  (and 
we  have  advanced  a  great  deal)  in  the  power  of  discern¬ 
ing  distant  objects,  we  have  uniformly  found  new  objects 
to  discern,  and  we  have,  therefore,  good  analogical  rea¬ 
son  for  supposing  that  no  limit  can  he  assigned  to  their 
still  further  existence.  This  view  of  what  is  commonly 
called  the  infinity  of  space  is  further  supported  by  tbe 
fact  that  metaphysical  space,  as  a  conjugate  of  material 
existence,  in  no  way  precludes  the  possibility  of  its  in¬ 
finite  extension. 

( Mus .)  The  void  between  the  lines  in  a  musical  staff. 
The  spaces  are  four  in  number,  and  the  lines  five. 

(Print.)  The  distance  or  interval  between  lines  or 
words,  as  in  books.  —  Also,  one  of  the  thin  pieces  of  type 
metal,  cast  to  various  thicknesses  and  different  lengths, 
and  not  so  high  as  type,  which  are  put  between  and  in¬ 
crease  the  width  between  the  lines.  They  are  generally 
called  leads. 

Space'-rule.  n.  (Print.)  A  fine  line,  cast  type  high, 
generally  cast  to  a  4-to-pica  lead  in  thickness,  and  to 
any  length  required.  It  is  used  in  setting  up  tabular 
matter. 

Rpar'ing’.  n.  (Print.)  The  adjustment  of  the  distance 
between  the  words  in  a  line,  so  that  there  shall  not  be 
any  glaring  disproportion. 

Spa  cious,  a.  [hr.  spacieux ;  Lat.  spatiosus.]  Having 
large,  or  ample  space  or  room  ;  roomy  ;  wide  ;  not  nar¬ 
row,  as  a  church.  —  Extensive;  ample;  capacious. 
Spaciously,  adv.  Widely;  extensively. 

Spaciousness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  spacious; 
wideness ;  largeness  of  extent;  roominess;  extensive¬ 
ness;  vastness  of  extent. 

ftpa<le,  n.  [A.  S.  spad,  spadu;  Du.,  Dan.,  and  Sw. 
spade :  Ger.  spatm.]  An  instrument  for  digging  or  cut¬ 
ting  the  ground,  consisting  of  a  broad  and  nearly  rec¬ 
tangular  blade  of  iron,  with  a  handle. —  A  deer  three 
years  old. 

— pi.  A  suit  of  cards. 

— t\  a.  To  dig  with  a  spade,  or  to  pare  off,  as  the  sward 
of  land  with  a  spade. 

Kpntlc'iul,  n.  As  much  as  can  be  placed  on  a  spade. 

Kp  aUi'ceous,  Kpsulicose',  a.  [From  Lat.  spadixA 
spadicis.]  Of  a  light  red  color. 

(Hot.)  Like,  or  bearing,  a  spadix. 

Kpailillc',  n.  [Fr.]  The  ace  of  spades  in  the  game  of 
ombre  and  quadrille.. 

(Spa  dix,  /;.  [Lat.]  (Bot.)  A  form  of  inflorescence  in 
which  the  flowers  are  arranged  around  a  fleshy  rachis, 
and  enclosed  within  a  kind  of  bract  called  a  spathe ,  as 
in  palms  and  araceou*  plants. 

Spa'do,  n. ;  pi.  Spa'dones.  [Lat.]  A  gelding;  a  cas¬ 
trated  beast. 

Spad'ra,  in  Arkansas ,  a  township  of  Johnson  co. 

Sjmdroou',  w.  A  sword  lighter  than  abroad-sword, 
and  made  to  cut  and  to  thrust.  —  Stocquelrr. 

Kpaf 'ford,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Onondaga 
co  ,  on  Skanenteles  Lake,  150  m.  N.W.  of  Albany;  pop. 
abt.  2,500. 


Spaf 'ford  Hol'low,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of 
Onondaga  co  ,  140  in.  W.  of  Albauy. 

Spaguolet  to.  See  Ribera. 

Spall  i*,  n.  [Same  as  Si pain  or  Sepoy.)  Formerly,  a 
Sepoy.  See  Sepoys.  —  At  the  present  time,  a  soldier  be¬ 
longing  t<»  one  of  the  regiments  (called  regiments  of 
Spahis)  raised  by  the  French  from  among  the  native 
tribes  of  Algeria  and  from  France  in  about  equal  propor¬ 
tion  ;  the  dress,  especially  of  the  indigenous  soldiers, 
partakes  very  much  of  the  Arab  character. 

Spain,  (anc.  Hispaniaf)  [Sp.  EspuHa.  Fr.  Espagne ,]  an 
extensive  kingdom  of  S.  Europe,  occupying  the  E.  and 
largest  portion  of  its  S.W.  peninsula,  between  Lat.  36°  5' 
and  43°  30'  N  ,and  Lon.  3°  20' and  y°  10'  E.,  having  on  the 
W.  Portugal  and  the  Atlantic,  and  S.  and  E.  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean.  Greatest  length, 
K.  to  W.,  about  650  m.;  greatest  breadth,  550  in.  Area , 
184,000  sq.  ni.  —  Pol.  Div.  Spain  was  formerly  divided 
into  a  number  of  provinces,  which  formed  as  many 
separate  governments  under  the  Moors,  or  under  the 
Christian  chieftains.  The  whole  were  united  under 
one  head  about  the  close  of  the  15th  century;  but  the 
divisions,  and  even  the  titles  (generally  of  kingdoms), 
were  retained,  and  were  attended  with  consequent 
discrepancies  in  the  mode  of  administration.  Actually, 
the  12  ancient  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  inclusive  of  the 
adjacent  islands,  are  divided  into  49  provinces,  as  fol¬ 
lows: —  1.  Ne.w  Castile:  Madrid,  Guadalaxara,  Toledo^ 
Cuenfa,  Ciudad  Real;  2.  Old  Castile :  Burgos,  Logrofio, 
Santander,  Oviedo,  Soria,  Segovia,  Avila.  Leon,  Palencia, 
Valladolid,  Salamanca,  Zamora;  3.  Galicia:  Corunna, 
Lugo,  Orense,  Pontevedra;  4.  Estremadura :  Badajoz, 
Cayeres ;  5.  Andalusia:  Seville,  Huelva,  Cadiz.  Jaen, 
Cordova;  6 .  Granada :  Granada,  Almeida,  Malaga;  7. 
Valencia:  Valencia,  Alicante,  Castellon-de-la-Plafla, 
Murcia,  Albacete;  8.  Catalonia:  Barcelona,  Tarragona, 
Lerida,  Geroua  ;  9.  Aragon:  Zaragoza,  lluesca,  Teruel ; 
10.  Navarre:  Navarre;  11.  Guipiucoa:  A  lava,  Biscay, 
Guipuzcoa;  12.  J stands:  The  Balearic  and  Canary 
Islands. — Desc.  The  shape  of  Spain  resembles  that  of  a 
very  irregular  pentagou,  the  longest  side  of  which  faces 
the  N.  The  coast-line  is,  on  the  whole,  pretty  regular 
without  those  great  and  sudden  indentations  that  char¬ 
acterize  the  shores  of  many  other  countries,  though  an 
exception  may  be  made  as  regards  the  coast  of  Galicia, 
which  is  fringed  with  bays  and  headlands,  the  principal 
among  the  former  being  the  bays  of  Betanzos,  Ponte¬ 
vedra,  and  Vigo;  and  among  the  latter  the  capes  Estaca. 
Ortegal,  and  Finisterre.  The  other  capes  of  S.  are  prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Cape  Tarifa 
abuts  on  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  ;  and  further  N.  are 
capes  Gata,  Palos,  La  Nao.and  Creux,  the  last  being  the 
extreme  E.  point  of  the  peninsula.  The  surface  is  very 
much  diversified,  and  intersected  with  mountains;  but 
the  whole  may  be  described  as  a  table-land  of  considera¬ 
ble  elevation,  Madrid,  the  cap.,  being  2,173  feet  above 
the  sea,  which  is  the  average  height  of  the  towns  in  the 
interior.  Five  chains  of  mountains  are  pretty  clearly 
defined,  running  from  E.  to  VV.,  through  the  peninsula. 

l.  The  range  of  the  Pyrenees ,  not  only  divides  France 
from  S..  but  runs  in  a  continuous  chain  parallel  to,  and 
at  a  short  distance  from,  the  N.  shore,  upwards  of  600 

m. .  as  far  W.  as  Cape  Finisterre.  The  E.  division  is  known 
as  the  Pyrenees,  properly  so  called,  the  W.  portion  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Asturian  Mountains;  the  highest  point 
in  the  former  is  the  Pic  do  Netore  on  Mount  Maladetta 
(11,424  ft.),  and  iu  the  latter  the  Pefia  do  Penaranda, 
S  VV.  of  Oviedo  (11,031  ft.).  2.  A  range  extending  W. 8. W. 
from  the  Ebro,  near  Tudela,  dividing  Old  and  New  Cas¬ 
tile,  Leon,  and  Estremadura,  and  thence  running 
8.8. VV.  through  Portugal  to  Cape  Roca,  near  Lisbon  ; 
tbe  culminating  point  is  tbe  Sierra  dc  Grados  (10,552 
ft.),  at  tbe  S.W  angle  of  Old  Castile;  but  the  average 
height  does  not  exceed  4,500  ft.  3.  A  chain  branching 
S.W.  from  that  last  mentioned,  divides  the  basin  of  the 
Tagus  from  that  of  theGuadiana;  the  central  portion, 
S  of  Toledo,  called  the  Sierra  de  Guadalupe ,  attains  a 
height  of  5,110  ft.  4.  A  range,  called  the  Sierra  Moreno , 
runs  along  the  S.  border  of  La  Mancha,  in  New  Castile, 
which,  though  not  continuous,  and  of  no  great  extent, 
forms  the  water-shed  between  theGuadiana  andGuadal- 
quiver.  5.  The  Sierra  Nevada,  runs  from  Cape  Palos,  near 
Carthagena,  almost  as  far  as  Cadiz  ;  it  is  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Mediterranean,  the  most  elevated  part 
being  S.K.  of  Granada,  where  the  Serro  de  Mulahapen 
rises  11,660  ft.  above  the  sea  ;  the  peak  of  Veleta  is  11,385 
ft.  in  height. — Hirers.  In  each  of  the  valleys  formed 
by  these  mountains,  flows  one  of  the  great  rivers  of 
Spain,  to  which  the  smaller  streams  are  tributary.  These 
are  the  Douro,  the  Tagus,  the  Guadiana,  the  Guadal¬ 
quivir.  the  Ebro,  and  the  Minho.  Spain,  however,  is  not 
a  well-watered  country;  for,  although  the  rivers  are 
long,  their  water-volume  is  small.  The  Douro  drains 
the  N.  of  the  central  table-land,  and,  in  its  lower  course, 
the  N.  of  Portugal.  The  Tagus  is  the  largest  river  in 
the  peninsula,  and  drains  the  central  portion  of  the 
table-land,  between  the  Castilian  Mountains  and  the 
Sierra  de  Toledo,  and,  in  its  lower  course,  Central  Por¬ 
tugal.  The  Guadiana  drains  the  S.  of  the  table-land, 
and  the  Guadalquivir  drains  another  district  S.  of  the 
great  table-land.  The  Ebro  drains  the  N.E.  and  has  a 
rapid  course;  while  the  Minho  forms  the  N.  boundary 
between  Spain  and  Portugal. — Soil.  The  central  region 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  arid,  unsheltered  plains 
either  of  sand  or  gypsum,  intersected  with  lofty  moun¬ 
tains,  which  reflect  with  intolerable  fierceness  the 
scorching  heat  of  summer,  and  sharpen  into  more  intense 
keenness  the  extreme  cold  of  winter.  The  lower  region 
of  the  coast,  sloping  gradually  towards  the  sea.  is  broken 
into  an  alternation  of  mountains  and  valleys,  producing 
the  most  agreeable  variety,  and  presenting  a  pleasant 
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contrast  to  the  bleak  and  barren  sameness  whicn  char¬ 
acterizes  the  central  region.  It  is  everywhere  fertile, 
or  may  be  rendered  so  by  irrigation.  The  alluvial  soil 
of  Old  Castile  is  tolerably  productive,  even  without  irri¬ 
gation.  New  Castile  has  every  variety,  from  the  gypseous 
marl  composing  the  poor  soil  about  Madrid,  to  the  red 
marl  of  Guadalaxara  and  the  limestone  of  Arganda.  The 
valleys  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  the  whole  of  Estrentar 
dura,  have  a  soil  formed  of  detritus  from  primary  rocks, 
and  cannot  be  excelled  in  beauty  and  natural  fertility. 
The  soil  of  Andalusia  is  chiefly  of  marl  and  clay,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  red-sandstone  marls,  and  it  is  by  irrigation 
only  that  it  can  be  made  productive.  The  Vega  of  Malaga, 
however,  is  naturally  of  surprising  fertility,  owing  pui  fly 
to  the  long  establishment  of  irrigation,  but  partly,  also, 
to  the  fact  of  its  being  in  a  great  measure  alluvial.  Va¬ 
lencia  lias  a  poor,  ungrateful  soil,  yielding  crops  only  by 
forced  cultivation  aud  the  use  of  water.  In  Catalonia  and 
Aragon  the  detritus  of  limestone  is  found  alternating 
with  fine  red  marls  and  waste  tracts  of  gypseous  marls, 
similar  to  those  near  Madrid.  On  the  whole,  the  val¬ 
leys  of  the  Sierra  Morena  and  the  Alcarria,  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Toledo  and  Guadalaxara,  the  Vega  of  Malaga, 
and  the  country  between  Gibraltar  and  Cadiz,  would 
probably  repay  the  labors  of  agriculture  better  than 
other  parts  of  S. —  Climate.  S.  is  greatly  diversified, 
being  modified  by  the  physical  conformation  of  the 
country.  The  temperature  of  the  air,  always  varying 
less  near  the  coast  than  in  the  interior,  is  much  more 
equable  in  the  maritime  than  the  other  provinces. 
On  the  N.  and  W.  coast,  westerly  winds  prevail;  and 
being  loaded  with  moisture  from  the  Atlantic,  dis¬ 
charge  abundant  rains  in  winter  and  spring  Tbe  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  has  a  calmer  atmosphere,  with  a 
prevalence  of  K.  winds, and  a  temperature  generally  ris¬ 
ing  above  57°  Falir.,  and  seldom  descending  so  low  as 
32°.  M  inter  indeed,  is  almost  unknown  on  a  coast  shel¬ 
tered  by  the  elevated  land  of  the  interior,  and  warmed 
by  the  rays  of  a  cloudless  sun  ;  while  the  beat  of  sum¬ 
mer  is  very  great,  and  would  be  all  but  intolerable  were 
it  not  lessened  by  the  sea-breeze,  which  lasts  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  On  the  plateau  of  Castile,  the 
mean  height  of  which,  according  to  Bruginere,  is  about 
1,960  feet  above  the  sea,  heat  accumulates  much  more 
slow  ly,  and  it  is  only  during  the  month  of  July  that  the 
temperature  ascends  as  high  as  77°  Fahr.  In  August, 
the  mornings  ami  evenings  begin  to  be  cold,  aud  in 
winter  the  severity  of  its  climate  forms  a  very  striking 
contrast  with  the  heats  of  summer.  Owing  to  its  ex¬ 
treme  and  sudden  variations,  the  climate  of  the  central 
plateau  is  tar  from  healthy.  The  Madrid  colic  is  always 
dangerous,  and  often  fatal  to  strangers  ;  besides  which, 
there  is  a  general  tendency  to  pulmonary  consumption 
and  other  diseases  of  the  lungs. —  Minerals.  Abundant; 
they  comprise  lead,  quicksilver,  iron,  marble,  and  good 
building-stone.  The  iron-works  of  Biscay,  Aragon,  and 
Asturias,  have  been  of  great  note  for  several  centuries. 
Precious  stones  are  found  on  excavating  particular 
spots;  and  there  are  indications  of  coal-mines  in  various 
parts,  though  they  are  not  as  yet  extensively  wrought. 
Salt  forms  one  of  the  chief  products  of  Spain  ;  it  is  pro¬ 
cured  by  evaporating  sea-water,  a  process  to  w  hich  the 
climate  of  Spain  is  as  favorable  ns  that  of  Portugal  and 
Sardinia.  —  Forests  are  less  extensive  than  any  other 
large  country  of  Europe.  —  Zool.  Among  the  animal 
products  of  /S’,  the  horse  is  entitled  to  particular  notice. 
The  Arabs,  when  in  possession  of  the  country,  stocked 
it  with  their  finest  breeds;  and  though  the  race  has  de¬ 
generated,  it  still  shows  many  of  the  points  by  which  it 
was  originally  distinguished.  In  beauty,  grace,  and  do¬ 
cility,  the  horses  of  Andalusia  are  said  to  be  superior 
even  to  those  of  Kngland.  Great  numbers  of  mules  are 
bred  in  Old  Castile.  The  asses  are  of  large  size,  care¬ 
fully  bred,  and  in  strength,  docility,  and  sure-footed  ness, 
marly  equal  to  the  mules.  The  hull  of  Andalusia  is 
found  wild  in  the  Sierra  Morena.  Hogs  are  bred  in  vast 
numbers.  Sheep,  however,  are  the  favorite  6tock  of  S.t 
nor  are  there  wanting  wild  animals,  such  as  wolves, 
lynxes,  wild  cats,  wild  boars,  and  foxes.  The  bear  is 
now'  found  only  in  the  Pyrenees.  Monkeys  are  met 
with  in  the  Sierra  de  Honda,  besides  which  there  are 
various  reptiles,  as  chameleons,  lizards  (some  2  feet 
long),  and  snakes.  Among  the  birds  may  be  mentioned 
several  species  of  vultures,  falcons,  owls,  ravens,  mag¬ 
pies,  partridges,  quails,  bustards,  and  plovers.  —  Agric. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  districts  whic  h  have  pecu¬ 
liar  facilities  for  irrigation,  agriculture  at  present  is  in 
the  most  backward  state  imaginable  A  great  part  of  the 
land  is  not  tilled,  and  that  which  is  tilled  is  executed  in 
so  careless  and  slovenly  a  manner  ns  to  produce  a  starved 
crop  of corn  in  spots  where  they  might  command  the  most 
abundant  harvests.  The  corn  is  usually  choked  up  with 
stones,  filth,  and  weeds  of  every  kind.  Generally  speaking, 
tillage-farms  are  small,  and  rents  low  ;  but  owing  to  the 
exorbitant  taxes,  and  other  expenses  w  holly  exclusive  of 
rent,  the  farmers  are  wretchedly  poor, and  when  they  re¬ 
quire  money,  are  obliged  to  obtain  it  at  exorbitant  inter¬ 
est,  by  mortgaging  their  crops.  The  implements  of  hus¬ 
bandry  are  of  the  rudest  description;  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon,  in  the  S.,  to  see  men  returning  from  ploughing 
seated  on  a  mule,  to  the  sides  of  which  their  whole 
apparatus  is  tied;  the  use  of  fanners  is  unknown,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  neighborhood  of  seaport-towns.  The  most 
careful  cultivation  is  found  in  the  huertas,  or  irrigated 
lands  of  Granada,  Murcia,  aud  Valencia.  These  tracts, 
indeed,  are  considered  as  the  gardens  of  S->  and  abound 
not  only  with  every  variety  of  fruits,  but  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  and  plants,  useful  either  as  food  or  materials 
for  manufactures.  The  mild  red  pepper  raised  in  the 
huerta  of  Murcia  is  celebrated  all  over  N,  and  forms  a 
considerable  article  of  trade  with  the  interior.  Rice  is 
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T  ite  south-western  extremity  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  forms  an  exten¬ 
sive  peninsula,  commonly  known  as  the  Spanish,  Iberian,  or  Pyrenean, 
and  is  occupied  by  the  independent  States  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  though 
consisting  naturally  oi  but  one  region.  It  is  connected  with  the  main 
mass  ot  the  Continent  on  the  north-east  by  a  broad  isthmus  traversed  by 
the  Pyienees.  i  he  Peninsula  extends  through  nearly  8  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  nearly  13  degrees  of  longitude,  or  between  36°  and  433  50' 
K.,  and  between  5°  22'  E.  and  3°  28'  W.  longitude.  It  is  on  the  same 
latitudes  westward  as  Virginia  and  New  York,  and  eastward  as  Asia 
Minoi  and  North  China.  Ihe  distance  from  Tarifa  Point  to  Cape  de 
Penas,  is  530  miles;  from  Cape  Creux  to  Cape  de  Tourinan  in  Galicia, 
648  miles.  Area,  227,220  square  miles. 


The  Map  is  on  a  scale  of  51  miles  to  an  inch;  one  square  inch  com¬ 
posing  about  3  times  the  area  represented  by  one  square  inch  on  Map  of 
England.  v 

Spain  (Spanish,  Enpanaj  Ancient,  Iberia ,  Ilispavia)  occupies  more 
than  fths  of  the  peninsula,  and  forms,  with  the  Balearic  Isles,  a  State  ol 
second-rate  power  in  Europe.  It  takes  the  sixth  rank  in  respect, to  size, 
and  the  seventh  in  respect  to  population.  It  is  more  than  a  half  larger 
than  the  British  Isles,  while  it  has  little  more  than  half  of  its  population. 
Average  density  per  square  mile  is  84  persons.  Spain  was  formerly 
divided  into  14  great  districts  or  provinces,  which  are  still  familiarly 
used,  but  has  been  since  1833  divided  into  48  provinces,  each  named  after 
its  chief  town.  Madrid  is  the  capital  of  the  Country. 
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Total  of  Spain.  .  .  195,717  16,302,625 

*  Including  Centa,  on  coast  of  Africa  (10,395  inhabitants), 
t  Including  the  Presidios  of  Africa  (3,119  inhabitants), 
t  See  Map  of  Africa. 

§  On  coast  of  Africa. 


COLONIES  OF  SPAIN. 


In  America — 

Cuba, 

Puerto  Rica, 

Sq.  III. 

49.094 

4,013 

Pop. 

1,396,530 

583,308 

53,107 

1,979,833 

In  Asia  and  Oceania — 

Philippine  Is. 

Caroline  and  Palaos  Is. 
Marianne  or  Ladrone  Is. 

65.637 

916 

416 

4,319.269 

23.5S0 

5,610 

66,969 

4,348,459 

In  Africa — 

Islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 

489 

5,590 

Total  of  Colonies, 

120,565 

6,333,887 

Total  of  Spanish  Dominion,  . 

316,282 

22,636,512 

The  Kingdom  of  Portugal  (ancient  Lusitania)  occupies  the  south¬ 
western  portion  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  and  forms  the  extremity  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  to  the  westward.  Distance  from  north  to  south,  358 
miles ;  greatest  breadth,  1 34  miles.  The  area  little  exceeds  that  of  Ireland. 


Ihe  average  density  of  population  is  109  persons  per  square  mile.  Portu¬ 
gal  is  divided  into  8  provinces,  including  the  islands,  and  are  in  common 
use;  but  since  1835  the  kingdom  has  been  divided  into  20  districts,  each 
named  after  its  chief  town.  Lisbon  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 


TABLE  OF  THE  PROVINCES  OF  PORTUGAL. 


Provinces. 

Sq.  m. 

Pop.  Refer- 
1803.  ence. 

Minho, 

3,133 

949,240  B 

c 

Tras  os  Montes, 

4.030 

385,901  C 

c 

Beira, 

8,675 

1,287,172  C 

d 

Estremadura, 

8,281 

836,555  B 

e 

Alemtejo,  . 

10,021 

348,173  C 

f 

Algarve, 

2,344 

179,517  B 

e 

Continent,  Total, 

36,484 

3,986,558 

Azores,* 

1,147 

251.894 

Madeira, +  . 

334 

111,764 

Islands, 

1,481 

363,658 

Total  of  Portugal, 

37,965 

4,350.216 

*  Seo  Map  of  the  World. 

t  See  Map  of  Africa. 

DEPENDENCIES  AND  COLONIES  OF  PORTUGAL. 

In  Asia— 

In  India  (Goa,  &c. ),  . 

Daman,  Din,  . 

In  the  Malay  Archipelago, 

In  China  (Macao), 

Sq.  m. 

1,453 

95 

5,527 

11 

Pop. 

474,185 

52,882 

850,300 

100,000 

Total, 

7,091 

1,477,367 

In  Africa— 

Cape  Verd  Is. 

In  Senegambia  (Bissao,  kc.), 

St.  Thomas  and  Princes  Is.  . 
Angola  with  Ambriz,  Ben- ) 
guela,  Mossamedes,  [ 

Mozambique,  Sofala,  kc. 

1,650 

35,879 

545 

203,110 

287,037 

S4,191 

1,095 

18,369 

9,000,000 

300,000 

Total, 

528,221 

9,403,655 

Total  of  Foreign  Possessions, 

535,312 

10,881,022 

Total  of  Portuguese  T)ominion, 

573,277 

15,231,238 
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MAP  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL 


Alcana  (La), 
Beira  alta, 
Beira  lmixa, 
Beira  Mar, 
Jura  (La), 


Cuenca  H 
Beira  0 
Beira  G 
Beira  B 
Toledo  E 


d  La  Alcarria, 
d  La  Jara, 
e  La  Lora, 
d  |  La  Mancha, 
e  i 


DISTRICTS. 


Cuenca  H 
Toledo  E 
Burgos  F 
Ciudad  Real  G 


d  i 

e  1 
b 

f  I 

I 


La  Serena 
Lora  (La), 

Los  Monegros, 
Los  Pedroches, 


Badajos  E  f 
Burgos  F  b 
Huesea  K  c 
Cordova  F  f 


Mancha  (La), 
Monegros  (Los), 
IVdroches  ;Los), 
Serena  (La), 


Ciudad  Real  G 
Huesea  K  « 
Cordova  F  f 
Badajos  E  f 


Abcantes,  5,00> 

Estremadura  B 

e 

Accunhal, 

Badajos  D 

f 

Ademuz, 

Valencia  I 

d 

Adra,  8,000 

Almeria  H 

h 

Agreda, 

Soria  I 

c 

Aguilar,  11,000 

Cordova  F 

g 

Aguilar, 

Santander  F 

b 

Aguilas, 

Murcia  I 

g 

Alaejos. 

Valladolid  E 

c 

Alagon, 

Zaragoza  I 

c 

Alayor, 

Minorca  P 

e 

Albacete,  14,000 

Albacete  I 

f 

Alba  de  Torraes, 

Salamanca  E 

d 

Albalate  del  Arzobispo, 

Teruel  K 

c 

Albarracin, 

Teruel  I 

d 

Albergueria, 

Salamanca  D 

d 

Albiaaa, 

Alicante  K 

f 

Albuera  (La), 

Badajos  D 

f 

Albufiera, 

Algarve  B 

g 

Albunol, 

Granada  G 

h 

Albuquerque, 

Badajos  D 

e 

Aleacer  do  Sal, 

Estremadura  B 

f 

Alcala,  Sevilla  E 

Alcala  de  Chisvert,  Castellon  de  la  Plana  L 

s 

Alcala  de  Henares,  5,100 

Madiid  G 

d 

Alcala  de  la  Selva, 

Teruel  K 

d 

Alcala  de  los  Gazules, 

Cadiz  E 

h 

Alcala  La  Real,  6,738 

Jaen  G 

g 

Alcaniz, 

Teruel  K 

c 

Alcaflizes, 

Zamora  D 

c 

Alcantara, 

Caceres  D 

e 

Alcantarilla, 

Murcia  I 

g 

Alcaniz, 

Albacete  PI 

f 

Alcaudete, 

Jaen  F 

g 

Alcazar  de  San  Juan, 

Ciudad  Real  G, 

e 

Alcira,  9,250 

Valencia  K 

e 

Alcolea  del  Pinar, 

Guadalajara  H 

c 

Alconchel, 

Badajos  C 

f 

Alcora,  Castellon  de  la  Plana  K 

d 

Alcotim, 

Algarve  C 

g 

Aleoy.  23,118 

Alicante  K 

f 

Alcudia, 

Majorca  O 

e 

Aldeadavila, 

Salamanca  D 

c 

Alfaro, 

Logrofio  I 

b 

Algaida, 

Majorca  N 

e 

Algarrobo, 

Malaga  F 

b 

Algeciras,  12,640 

Cadiz  E 

h 

Algemesi, 

Valencia  K 

e 

Albania, 

Granada  G 

g 

Alhama, 

Murcia  I 

g 

Albania, 

Zaragoza  I 

c 

Alhandra, 

Estremadura  A 

f 

Alhaurin,  6,100 

Malaga  F 

h 

Aliaga, 

Teruel  K 

d 

Alicante,  33,086 

Alicante  K 

f 

Alienza, 

Guadalajara  H 

c 

Aljubarrota, 

Estremadura  B 

e 

Almaden, 

Ciudad  Real  F 

f 

Almagro, 

Ciudad  Real  G 

f 

Almanza,  9,000 

Albacete  I 

f 

Almauzora, 

Almeria  II 

g 

Almaraz, 

Caceres  E 

e 

Almazan, 

Soria  H 

c 

Almazarron, 

Murcia  I 

g 

Almazora,  C.istellon  de  la  Plana  K 

e 

Almeida, 

Beira  D 

d 

Almeixial, 

Aleintejo  C 

f 

Almenar, 

Soria  II 

c 

Almendralejo, 

Badajos  D 

f 

Almeria,  30,745 

Almeria  11 

h 

Almodovar  del  Campo, 

Ciudad  Real  F 

f 

Almonanud, 

Toledo  G 

e 

Almuderar, 

Almuguera,  Corral  de, 

Huesea  K 

b 

Toledo  G 

e 

Almunecar, 

Granada  G 

h 

Almunia  (La), 

Zaragoza  I 

c 

Aloiz, 

Navarra  I 

b 

Alora,  7,000 

Malaga  F 

h 

Alpera, 

Albacete  I 

f 

Alsasua, 

Navarra  H 

b 

Altea, 

Alicante  K 

f 

Alter,  • 

Alemtejo  C 

e 

Amposta, 

Tarragona  L 

d 

Andorra, 

Andorra  M 

b 

Andujar,  9,500 

■  Jaen  F 

f 

Angra,  12,611 

Antequera,  30,922, 

Azores 
Malaga  F 

g 

Aracena, 

Huelva  D 

g 

Aranda  de  Duero,  4,500 

Burgos  G 

c 

Aranjuez, 

Arapiles  (Los), 

Toledo  G 

d 

Salamanca  E 

d 

Arbo, 

Paleneia  F 

b 

Archidona,  7,000 

Malaga  F 

g 

Arcos,  13,006 

Cadiz  E 

h 

Arcos  de  Val  de  Vez, 

Minho  B 

c 

Arenas, 

Avila  E 

d 

Arenys  de  Mar, 

Barcelona  N 

c 

Arevalo, 

Avila  F 

c 

Arganda, 

Madrid  G 

d 

Arieliena, 

Murcia  I 

f 

Arjona, 

Jaen  F 

S 

Arnedo, 

Logroiio  H 

b 

TOWNS. 


Arronehes, 

Alemtejo  C 

e 

Campillos, 

Malaga  F 

g 

Denia, 

Alicante  L 

f 

Arroyo  del  Puerco,  7,500 

Caceres  D 

e 

Campo  del  Criptana, 

Ciudad  Real  G 

e 

Deva, 

Guipuscoa  F 

a 

Arzobispo  (Puente  del). 

Toledo  E 

e 

Campo  Maior, 

Alemtejo  C 

e 

Dolores, 

Alicante  K 

f 

Arzobispo,  Villa  Del, 

Valencia  K 

e 

Canete, 

Cuenca  I 

d 

Dona  Mercia,  • 

Cordova  F 

g 

Aspe, 

Alicante  K 

f 

Canete  le  Real, 

Malaga  E 

h 

Don  Benito,  15,000 

Badajos  E 

e 

Aspeitia, 

Guipuscoa  H 

a 

Cauiza  (La), 

Pontevedra  B 

b 

Durango, 

Biscaya  E 

a 

Astorga, 

Leon  D 

b 

Cangas  de  Onis. 

Oviedo  E 

a 

Echalar 

Navarra  I 

a 

Astudillo,  4,500 

Paleneia  F 

b 

Cangas  de  Tineo, 

Oviedo  D 

a 

Ecija,  30,000 

Sevilla  E 

g 

Ateca, 

Zaragoza  I 

c 

Canjayar, 

Almeria  H 

h 

Ejea  de  los  Caballeros, 

Zaragoza  I 

b 

Aveiro,  7,000 

Beira  B 

d 

Cantiliana, 

Sevilla  E 

g 

El  Bonillo, 

Albacete  II 

f 

Avila,  5,000 

Avila  F 

d 

Cantuvieja, 

Teruel  K 

d 

Elche,  20,000 

Alicante  K 

f 

Aviles,  8,354 

Oviedo  E 

a 

Caracca, 

Cadiz  D 

h 

El  Espinar, 

Segovia  F 

d 

Aviz, 

Alemtejo  C 

e 

Caravaca,  13,000 

Albacete  I 

f 

El  Grao, 

Valencia  K 

e 

Ayamonte, 

Huelva  C 

g 

Carballino,  5,940 

Orense  B 

b 

Elizando, 

Navarra  I 

a 

Ayerbe, 

Huesea  K 

b 

Carballo,  9,200 

Coruna  B 

a 

El  Pardo, 

Madrid  G 

d 

Ayora, 

Valencia  I 

e 

Carbon  era, 

Almeria  I 

h 

El  Ronquillo, 

Sevilla  D 

g 

Azuqueea, 

Guadalajara  G 

d 

Carbonero, 

Segovia  F 

c 

El  Toboso, 

Toledo  H 

e 

Badajos,  25,129 

Badajos  D 

f 

Carcajente,  7,300 

Valencia  K 

e 

Elvas,  10,809 

Alemtejo  C 

f 

Badalona, 

Barcelona  N 

c 

Cardona, 

Barcelona  M 

c 

Encina  (La), 

Albacete  K 

f 

Baena, 

Cordova  F 

g 

Carinena. 

Zaragoza  I 

c 

Enguera, 

Valencia  K 

£ 

Baeza,  11,000 

Jaen  G 

f 

Carlota  (La), 

Cordova  F 

g 

Ericeira, 

Estremadura  A 

t 

Bailen, 

Jaen  G 

f 

Carmona,  17,233 

Sevilla  E 

g 

Erra, 

Estremadura  1! 

e 

Balaguer,  5,000 

Lerida  L 

c 

Carolina  (La), 

Jaen  G 

f 

Escalona, 

Toledo  F 

d 

Bal  tanas, 

Paleneia  F 

c 

Carranza, 

Biscaya  G 

a 

Escorial  or  Escurial, 

Madrid  F 

d 

Bande,  4,676 

Orense  C 

c 

Carrib, 

Pontevedra  B 

b 

Eseurial,  or  El  Escorial, 

Madrid  F 

d 

Baneza  (La), 

Leon  E 

h 

Carrion  de  los  Condes, 

Paleneia  F 

b 

Espeja, 

Cordova  F 

g 

Banolas, 

Gerona  N 

h 

Cartagena,  30,100 

Murcia  K 

g 

Espinar  (El), 

Segovia  F 

d 

Baflos,  Venta  de. 

Paleneia  F 

c 

Carreiro, 

Beira  B 

c 

Estella, 

Navarra  H 

b 

Barba, 

Salamanca  D 

d 

Casar, 

Caceres  D 

e 

Estepa,  8,000 

Sevilla  F 

g 

Barbastro,  6,000 

Huesea  L 

b 

Casares, 

Malaga  E 

h 

Estepona,  10,000 

Malaga  E 

h 

Barcellos, 

Minho  B 

c 

Cascaes, 

Estremadura  A 

f 

Estremoz,  G,0u0 

Alemtep  C 

f 

Barcelona,  202,169 

Barcelona  N 

c 

Caspe,  8.000 

Zaragoza  L 

c 

Evora,  11,837 

Alemtejo  C 

f 

Barcena, 

Santander  F 

a 

Castanheiro  do  Norte, 

Tras  os  Montes  C 

c 

Ezcaray, 

Logroiio  G 

b 

Barco  de  Avila, 

Avila  E 

d 

Castellejo, 

Toledo  (i 

e 

Falset, 

Tarragona  L 

c 

Barrameda,  San  Lucar  de 

Cadiz  D 

h 

Castello  Branco,  5,700 

Beira  C 

e 

Faro, 

Algarve  C 

g 

Baza,  8,002 

Granada  H 

g 

Castello  Rodrigo, 

Beira  D 

d 

Ferial, 

Badajos  D 

1 

Becerrea,  3,264 

Lugo  C 

b 

Castello  de  Vide, 

Alemtejo  C 

e 

Fermoselle, 

Zamora  1) 

c 

Beja,  6.000 

Alemtejo  C 

f 

Castellon  de  la 

Fernan  Nuflez, 

Cordova  F 

g 

Bejar,  5,000 

Salamanca  E 

d 

Plana,  Castellon  de  la  Plana  L 

e 

Ferreira, 

Aleintejo  B 

f 

Belalcazar, 

Cordova  E 

f 

Oastellote, 

Teruel  K 

d 

Ferrol  (El),  19,144 

Coruna  B 

a 

Belchite, 

Zaragoza  IC 

c 

Castro  Caldelas, 

Orense  C 

b 

Figueras,  11,383 

Gerona  N 

b 

Belem, 

Estremadura  A 

f 

Castro  del  Rio,  9,000 

Cordova  F 

g 

Fonta, 

Coruila  B 

a 

Belmez, 

Cordova  E 

f 

Castrogeriz, 

Burgos  F 

b 

Fraga, 

Huesea  L 

c 

Belorado, 

Burgos  G 

b 

Castro  Marin, 

Algarve  C 

g 

Fragoas, 

Beira  C 

d 

Benabarre, 

Huesea  L 

b 

Castropol. 

Oviedo  D 

a 

Fregenal  de  la  .Sierra, 

Badajos  D 

f 

Benaguacil, 

Valencia  K 

e 

Castrourdiales, 

Santander  G 

a 

Fregeneda  (La), 

Salamanca  D 

d 

P.enameji, 

Cordova  F 

g 

Castro  Vicente, 

Tras  os  Montes  D 

c 

Frias, 

Burgos  G 

b 

Benavente, 

Zamora  E 

c 

Castuera, 

Badajos  E 

f 

Fuenterrabia,  2,000 

Guipuscoa  I 

a 

Benicarlo,  7,000  Castellon  de  la  Plana  L 

d 

Caudete, 

Albacete  K 

f 

Fuente  Cantos, 

Badajos  D 

f 

Benidorm, 

Alicante  K 

f 

Cazalla  de  la  Sierra, 

Sevilla  E 

g 

Fuente  Ovejuna, 

Cordova  E 

f 

Berga,  7,000 

Barcelona  M 

b 

Cazorla,  8,000 

Jaen  H 

g 

Fuentes, 

Sevilla  E 

g 

Beria,  9,200 

Almeria  11 

h 

Ceclavin, 

Caceres  D 

e 

Fuentesauco, 

Zamora  E 

c 

Berlanga, 

Badajos  E 

f 

Cehegin, 

Murcia  I 

f 

Fuentes  de  Onoro, 

Salamanca  D 

d 

Betanzos,  5,840 

Coruna  I! 

a 

Cela-nova, 

Orense  C 

b 

Funchal,  20,000 

Madeira  I. 

Bigaraloz. 

Zaragoza  K 

c 

Celorico, 

Beira  C 

d 

Fundao, 

Beira  C 

d 

Bilbao,  19,886 

Biscaya  H 

a 

Cervera,  Barcelona  M 

c 

Gandesa, 

Tarragona  L 

c 

Bisbal  (La), 

Gerona  O 

c 

Cervera  de  Rio  Alhama,  Logroiio  H 

b 

Gandia.  5,800 

Alicante  K 

e 

Blanes,  4,500 

Gerona  N 

c 

Ceuta, 

Morocco 

Garrovillas  de  Alconetar, 

7,000  Caceres  D 

e 

Bollullos, 

Huelva  D 

g 

Cezimbra, 

Estremadura  A 

f 

Garrucha  (La), 

Almeria  I 

g 

Boltana, 

Huesea  L 

b 

Chamusca, 

Estremadura  B 

e 

Gaucin, 

Malaga  E 

b 

Bonillo  (El), 

Albacete  H 

f 

Chaves,  5,000 

Tras  os  Montes  C 

c 

Gergal, 

Almeria  H 

g 

Borba, 

Alemtejo  C 

f 

Chelva, 

Valencia  I 

e 

Gerona,  8,500 

Gerona  N 

c 

Borja, 

Zaragoza  I 

c 

Cbiclana,  8,000 

Cadiz  D 

h 

Getafe. 

Madrid  G 

d 

Born  os. 

Cadiz  E 

h 

Chinchilla,  7,500 

Albacete  I 

f 

Gibraltar  (British),  17,757  Cadiz  E 

b 

Bosos, 

Huesea  L 

b 

Chinchon, 

Madrid  G 

d 

Gijon,  16,058 

Oviedo  E 

a 

Braga,  18,867 

Minho  B 

c 

Cieza, 

Murcia  I 

f 

Gimena,  or  Ximena, 

Cadiz  E 

h 

Braganca,  5,000  Tras  os  Montes  D 

c 

Cifuentes, 

Guadalajara  11 

d 

Gineta  (La), 

Albacete  II 

e 

Brihuega, 

Guadalajara  H 

d 

Cintra, 

Estremadura  A 

f 

Ginzo  de  Linda, 

Orense  C 

b 

Briviesca, 

Burgos  G 

b 

Ciudadela, 

Minorca  O 

e 

Gollegio, 

Estremadura  B 

e 

Brozas,  7,200 

Caceres  D 

e 

Ciudad  Real,  9,000 

Ciudad  Real  F 

f 

Goyon, 

Pontevedra  B 

c 

Bneda. 

Valladolid  F 

c 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  5,000 

Salamanca  D 

d 

Gracia, 

Barcelona  N 

c 

Bujalance,  8,500 

Cordova  F 

g 

Cogolludo, 

Guadalajara  G 

d 

Graena,. 

Granada  G 

g 

Bullas, 

Murcia  I 

f 

Coimbra,  17,768 

Beira  B 

d 

Granada,  68,814 

Granada  G 

g 

Burgo  de  Osma, 

Soria  H 

c 

Coin, 

Malaga  F 

h 

Granadilla, 

Caceres  D 

d 

Burgos.  28,694 

Burgos  G 

b 

Colares, 

Estremadura  A 

f 

Grandola, 

Estremadura  B 

f 

Burguillos, 

Badajos  D 

f 

Colmenar, 

Malaga  F 

h 

Gianja  (La), 

Segovia  F 

d 

Burriana,  6,000  Castellon  de  la  Plana  K 

e 

Colmenar  Viejo, 

Madrid  G 

il 

Granollers, 

Barcelona  N 

c 

Busaco, 

Beira  B 

d 

Comillas, 

Santander  F 

a 

Grao  (El), 

Valencia  K 

e 

Busot, 

Alicante  K 

f 

Comporta, 

Estremadura  B 

f 

Gi, .ulema, 

Cadiz  E 

h 

Cabeza  del  Buey, 

Badajos  E 

f 

Conae,  Villa  de. 

Minho  I! 

c 

Guadalajara,  5,200 

Guadalajara  G 

d 

Cabezas  (Las), 

Sevilla  E 

g 

Consentayna, 

Alicante  K 

f 

Guadix,  10,2U0 

Granada  G 

g 

Cabra,  12,183 

Cordova  F 

g 

Constantina, 

Sevilla  E 

g 

Guarda, 

Beira  C 

3 

Cabreros, 

Avila  F 

a 

Consuegra,  6,000 

Toledo  G 

e 

Guardamar, 

Alicante  K 

f 

Caceres,  12,100 

Caceres  D 

e 

Corcubion, 

Coruila  A 

b 

Guardia  (La), 

AJava  II 

b 

Cadaques. 

Gerona  O 

b 

Cordova  or  Cordoba, 

Guardia 

Pcntevedia  B 

c 

Cadiz.  72,187 

Cadiz  D 

h 

44.027 

Cordova  F 

g 

Guardias  Castel, 

Almeria  II 

h 

Calahorra.  6,000 

Logrofio  H 

b 

Coria, 

Caceres  D 

d 

Guarena, 

Badajos  D 

f 

Calamocha, 

Teruel  I 

d 

Corral  de  Almuguera, 

Toledo  G 

e 

Guetaria, 

Guipuscoa  II 

a 

Calasparra, 

Murcia  I 

f 

Corunna  (Coruna), 

Guimaraes,  6,000 

Minlio  B 

c 

Calatanazar, 

Soria  H 

c 

31  216 

Coruna  B 

a 

Haro.  6,000 

Logrofio  II 

b 

Calatayud,  7,000 

Zaragoza  I 

c 

Covilhflo,  6,300 

Beira  C 

d 

Hellin,  10,200 

Albacete  ( 

f 

Calatrava,  Calzado  de, 

Ciudad  Real  G 

f 

Crato, 

Alemtejo  C 

e 

Henarejos, 

Cuenca  I 

e 

Caldas  da  Rainha, 

Estremadura  A 

e 

Crevillente, 

Alicante  K 

f 

Hendaya, 

France  I 

a 

Callosa, 

Alicante  K 

f 

Cuba, 

Alemtejo  C 

f 

Hermida, 

Santander  F 

a 

Callosa  de  la  Segura, 

Alicante  K 

f 

Cudillero, 

Oviedo  D 

a 

Herrera, 

Paleneia  F 

b 

Calzado  de  Calatrava, 

Ciudad  Real  G 

f 

Cuellar, 

Segovia  F 

c 

Herrera  del  Duqne, 

Badajos  E 

e 

Camarifias, 

Coruna  A 

a 

Cuenca,  6,700 

Cuenpa  H 

d 

Hiendahionemo, 

Guadalajara  H 

c 

Cam  brils, 

Tarragona  M 

c 

Cuevas  de  Vera, 

Almeria  I 

g 

Higuera  la  Real, 

Badajos  D 

f 

Camora, 

Estremadura  B 

f 

Cullera,  8,0u0 

Valencia  K 

e 

Hiiar. 

TVriipl  K 

o 

Campana, 

Sevilla  K 

g 

Daimiel, 

Ciudad  Real  G 

e 

Hinojosa  del  Duoue,  8,000  Cordova  E 

1 

Campanario, 

Badajos  E 

f 

9,000  .  Almeria  II 

b 

Horta,  8.549 

Azotes 

Camparroso, 

Navarra  I 

b 

Baroca, 

Zaragoza  I 

c  1  Hoyos, 

Caceres  D 
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Huelma, 

Jaen  G 

g 

Meroadal, 

Minorca  P 

d 

Huelva.  8,000 

Huelva  C 

cr 

Medellin, 

Badajos  E 
Soria  H 

f 

Huercal  Overca,  9,100 

Almeria  I 

g 

Medinaeeli, 

c 

Huesca,  11,000 

Huesca  K 

b 

Medina  del  Campo, 

Valladolid  F 

c 

Huescar, 

Granada  H 

g 

Medina  de  Pomar, 

Burgos  G 

b 

Hnete, 

Cuenca  H 

d 

Medina  de  Rio  Seco, 

Valladolid  F 

c 

Idanha  Nova, 

Beira  C 

e 

Medina  Sidonia,  11,000 

Cadiz  E 

h 

Igualada,  12,000 

Barcelona  M 

c 

Melgaco, 

Minho  B 

b 

lllescas, 

Toledo  G 

d 

Melgar  de  Fernamental, 

Burgos  F 

b 

Inca, 

Majorca  N 

e 

Mel  ides, 

Alemtejo  B 
Corufia  B 

f 

Infiesto, 

Oviedo  E 

a 

Mellid,  3.496 

b 

Irun,  2,500 

Gnipuscoa  I 

a 

Mendigoria, 

Navarra  I 

b 

Isaba, 

Isabella  (La), 

Navarra  Iv 

b 

Mequineza, 

Zaragoza  L 
Badajos  D 
Alemtejo  C 

e 

Guadalajara  H 

d 

Merida, 

f 

Iviza,  6,000 

Iviza  M 

f 

Mertola, 

g 

Tznalloz, 

Granada  G 

g 

Mieres, 

Oviedo  E 

a 

Jaca, 

Huesca  K 

b 

Milfontes,  Villa  Nova  de 

Alemtejo  B 

g 

s 

Jadraque. 

Guadalajara  H 

d 

Minas  de  Rio  Tinto  (La), 

Huelva  D 

.Taen,  25,731 

jaen  G 

g 

Minglanilla, 

Cuenca  I 

e 

Jarandilla. 

Caceres  E 

d 

Mira,  6,000 

Beira  B 

d 

Jativa,  or  San  Felipe  de  Jativa,  Valencia  K 

f 

M  iranda, 

Oviedo  D 

a 

Jerez  or  Xeres  de  los  Cabal- 

Miranda, 

Lnarono  H 

b 

leros, 

Badajos  D 

f 

Miranda  do  Douro,  Tras  os  Montes  D 

c 

Jeres  or  Xeres  de  la  Frontera, 

Mirandella,  Tras  os  Montes  C 

0 

40,162 

Cadiz  D 

h 

Moguer,  5,600 

Huelva  D 

rr 

Jeromenha, 

Alemtejo  C 

f 

Moita, 

Estremadura  B 

r. 

1 

Jumilla, 

Murcia  I 

f 

Mojacar,  or  Moxacar, 

Almeria  I 

g 

Junquera  (La), 

Gerona  N 

b 

Molina, 

Guadalajara  I 

d 

La  Albuera, 

La  Almunia, 

Badajos  D 

f 

Mom  blanch,  4,200 

Tarragona  M 

c 

Zaragoza  J 

c 

Mombuey, 

Zamora  D 

b 

La  Baneza, 

Leon  E 

b 

Moncado, 

Valencia  K 

e 

La  Bisbal, 

Gerona  O 

c 

Moncao, 

Minho  11 

b 

La  Caniza, 

Poutevedra  B 

b 

Monchique, 

Algarve  B 

g 

La  Carlota, 

Cordova  F 

g 

f 

Monda, 

Malaga  F' 

h 

La  Carolina, 

Jaen  G 

Mondonedo, 

Lugo  C 

a 

La  Encina, 

Albacete  K 

f 

Monesterio, 

Badajos  D 

f 

La  Fregentda, 

Salamanca  D 

d 

Monforte  de  Lemus, 

Lugo  C 

b 

La  Garrucha, 

Almeria  I 

g 

Monovar, 

Alicante  K 

f 

La  Gineta, 

Albacete  FI 

e 

Monreal, 

Teruel  F 

d 

Lagos, 

Algarve  B 

g 

Monsaras, 

Alemtejo  C 

f 

La  Granja, 

Segovia  F 

a 

Montalban, 

Teruel  K 

d 

La  Guardia, 

La  Guardia, 

A  lava  FI 

b 

Montalbin,  Puebla  de, 

Toledo  F 

e 

Pontevedra  B 

c 

Montn!v3o, 

Monlanehez, 

Alemtejo  C 

e 

La  Isabella, 

Guadalajara  H 

d 

Caceres  D 

e 

La  Junquera, 

Gerona  N 

b 

Moo  (argil, 

Estremadura  B 

e 

Lai  in, 

Pontevedra  B 

b 

Montblaneh, 

Tarragona  M 

c 

Lara  ego,  8.800 

Beira  C 

c 

Montefrio, 

Granada  G 

g 

La  Alinas  de  Rio  Tinto, 

Huelva  D 

e 

Montellano, 

Sevilla  E 

£ 

Lanjaron, 

La  Palma, 

Granada  G 

b 

Montemolin, 

Badajos  D 
Alemtejo  B 

f 

Huelva  D 

g 

Montemor  Nova, 

f 

La  Puebla, 

Majorca  O 

e 

Monte  real. 

Estremadura  B 

e 

Laredo,  3,156 

Santander  G 

a 

Montijo, 

Badajos  D 

f 

La  Roda, 

Albacete  H 

e 

Montilla,  13,500 

Cordova  F 

g 

Las  Cabezas, 

Sevilla  E 

g 

Montoro,  11,000 

Cordova  F 

g 

La  Solano, 

Ciudad  Real  G 

1 

Montuiri, 

Majorca  N 

e 

Lavadouro, 

Beira  B 

c 

Monzon, 

Huesca  L 

c 

Lebrija, 

Sevilla  D 

h 

Mora,  5,600 

Toledo  G 

e 

Ledesma, 

Salamanca  D 

c 

Mora  de  Ilubielos, 

Teruel  K 

d 

Leiria, 

Estremadura  B 

e 

Moraleja, 

Caceres  D 

d 

Leon,  10,068 

Leon  E 

b 

Morales, 

Zamora  E 

c 

Lequertio, 

Biscaya  FI 

a 

Moratalla, 

Albacete  F 

f 

Lerida,  21,500 

Lerida  L 

c 

Morelia,  Castellon  de  la  Plana  K 

d 

Lerma, 

Burgos  G 

b 

Moron.  11,000 

Sevilla  E 

g 

Lillo, 

Toledo  G 

e 

Mota  del  Marques, 
Motilla  del  Paianoar, 

Valladolid  E 

c 

Linares,  6,800 

Jaen  G 

f 

Cuenca  F 

e 

Liria,  8,600 

Valencia  K 

e 

Motrico, 

Gnipuscoa  H 

a 

Lisbon  (Lisboa).  Metropolis  of 

Motril, 

Granada  G 

h 

Portugal,  224,068  with  sub- 

Mo  ura, 

Alemtejo  C 

f 

urbs  (Belem,  Olivaez), 

Estremadura  A 

f 

Mourao, 

Alemtejo  C 

f 

Llanes, 

Oviedo  F 

a 

Moxacar,  or  Mojacar, 

Almeria  F 

g 

Llerena. 

Badajos  E 

f 

Moya, 

Barcelona  N 

c 

Lloret  de  Mar, 

Gerona  N 

c 

Mula, 

Murcia  F 

f 

LI  uch  mayor, 

Majorca  N 

e 

Murcia,  90,144 

Murcia  F 

f 

Lodosa, 

Navarra  H 

b 

Murias  de  Paredes, 

Leon  D 

b 

Logroiio,  7,000 

Logroiio  IF 

b 

Muros,  8,223 

Coruna  A 

b 

Logrosan, 

Loja,  25,900 

Caceres  E 

e 

Murviedro, 

Valencia  K 

e 

Granada  F 

g 

Nagera, 

Logroiio  H 

b 

Lora  del  Rio, 

'Sevilla  E 

g 

Navalcarnero, 

Madrid  F 

d 

Lorca,  40,000 

Murcia  I 

g 

Navahermosa 

Toledo  F 

e 

Los  Arapiles, 

Salamanca  E 

<1 

Navalmoral  de  la  Mata, 

Caceres  E 

e 

Los  Santos, 

Badajos  D 

f 

Nerja. 

Malaga  G 

h 

Louie,  Algarve  B 

Louza,  Beira  B 

Luanco  v  Valdes,  or  Valdes, 

5 

Niebla, 

Nijar, 

Niza, 

Novel  da, 

Fluelva  D 
Almeria  II 
Alemtejo  C 

e 

2,510 

Oviedo  E 

a 

Alicante  K 

f 

Luarca. 

Oviedo  D 

a 

Noya,  S,058 

Cor  nil  a  B 

b 

Lucena.  Castellon  de  la  Plana  K 

d 

Nnles,  Castellon  de  la  Plana  K 

e 

Lucena.  15,500 

Cordova  F 

g 

Obidas, 

Estremadura  A 

e 

Lul'o.  12,857 

Lugo  C 

a 

Ocafia,  5,260 

Toledo  G 

e 

Madrid.  Metropolis  of  Spain, 

Odemira, 

Alemtejo  B 

g 

309,649 

Madrid  G 

d 

Odeseixe, 

Algarve  B 

g 

M  ad  ride  j  os,  6,000 

Toledo  G 

e 

Oeiras, 

Estremadura  A 

f 

Madrigal, 

Avila  F 

c 

Olite, 

Navarra  I 

b 

Mafra, 

Estremadura  A 

t 

Oliva, 

Alicante  K 

f 

Mahon, 

Minorca  P 

e 

Oliva  de  Jerez, 

Badajos  D 

f 

Malaga,  96,815 

Malaga  F 

b 

Olivenza, 

Badajos  C 

f 

Malgrat, 

Malpico,  4,480 

Gerona  N 

c 

Olmedo, 

Valladolid  F 

c 

Coruna  B 

a 

Olot,  12,000 

Gerona  N 

b 

Mombuey. 

Zamora  D 

b 

Olvera, 

Cadiz  E 

h 

Manacor.  11,000 

Majorca  O 

e 

Onate,  4,250 

Guipuscoa  IF 

a 

Mancha  Real, 

Jaen  G 

g 

Onoro,  Fuentes  de. 

Salamanca  D 

d 

Mangoalde, 

Beira  C 

d 

Ontaneda, 

Santander  G 

a 

Manora, 

Albacete  I 

e 

Onteniente,  10,000 

Alicante  K 

f 

Manresa,  16,670 

Barcelona  M 

c 

Oporto,  or  Porto,  91,760 

Minho  B 

c 

Man  santo, 

Beira  C 

d 

Orden,  Quintanar  de  la, 

Toledo  H 

e 

Mansilla, 

Leon  E 

b 

Ordenes, 

Coruna  B 

a 

Manzanares, 

Ciudad  Real  G 

e 

Orduna, 

Burgos  G 

b 

Marhella. 

Malaga  F 

h 

Orellana  la  Vieja, 

Badajos  E 

e 

Marehena,  14,000 

Sevilla  E 

g 

Orense,  5,635 

Orense  C 

b 

Martorell, 

Barcelona  M 

c 

Orgaz, 

Toledo  G 

e 

Mart  os,  8.700 

Jaen  G 

g 

Orgiva, 

Granada  G 

h 

Mataro.  17,500 

Barcelona  N 

c 

Oria, 

Almeria  H 

g 

Mayorga, 

Mazarma  (Al), 

Valladolid  E 

b 

Orihuela,  17,000 

Murcia  K 

f 

Murcia  I 

g  i 

Oropesa,  Castellon  de  la  Plana  L. 

d 

Toledo  E 
Coruna  C 
Sevilla  E 
Alemtejo  B 
Beira  B 
Almeria  I 
Oviedo  E 
Coruna  B 
Huelva  C 
Palencia  F 
Majorca  N 
Cordova  E 
Huelva  D 
Huelva  D 
Navarra  I 
Logroflo  G 
Madrid  U 
Extremadura  B 


Oropesa, 

Ortigueira,  5,230 
Osuna,  16,130 
Ourique, 

Ovar, 

Overca,  Huercal, 

Oviedo,  23,225 
Padron,  8,827 
Paimogo, 
l’alencia.  13,921 
Palma,  55,143 
Palma  del  Rio, 

Palma  (La), 

Palos, 

Pamplona,  22,896 
Pancorho, 

Pardo  (El), 

Paredes, 

Paredes, 

Pastrana, 

Pcdemcira, 

Pedrog&o  Grande, 

Pedrosa, 

Pego, 

Pegoes, 

Peuafiel, 

Penafiel, 

Penaranda, 

Penas  de  San  Pedro, 

Peniscola,  Castelli 

Piedrahita, 

Piedrahuena, 

Pina, 

Pinheiro, 

Pinhel, 

P.igcerda, 

Plasencia, 

Plencio, 

Ponferrado, 

Ponta  Delgada, 

Poutevedra,  7,671 
Porman.  Puerto, 

Portalegre,  6,500 
Porto,  or  Oporto,  91.760 
Posad  os, 

Povoa  de  Varzim, 

Poza  de  la  Sal, 

Pozoblanco, 

Pravia,  9,590 
Priego, 

Priego,  8,500 
Puebla  (La), 

Puebla  de  Alcocer, 

Puebla  de  Don  Fabrique, 

Puebla  de  Montalbin, 

Puebla  de  Sanabria, 

Puebla  de  Tribes, 

Puente  de  Eume,  5,508 
Puente  del  Arzobispo, 

Puente  Genii, 

Puerto  de  Santa  Cruz, 

Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  18,000  Cadiz  D  h 

Puerto  Real,  Cadiz  D  h 

Punhete,  Extremadura  B  e 

Quintanar  de  la  Orden,  Toledo  H  e 

Ramales,  Santander  G  a 

Rambla,  Cordova  F  g 

Rapita.  Majorca  N  e 

Real,  Villa,  Tras  os  Montes  C  c 

Redonde,  Alemtejo  C  f 

Redondela,  Poutevedra  B  b 

Reinosa,  Santander  F  a 

Requena,  11,000  Valencia  I  e 

Reus,  30,240  Tarragona  M  c 

Riano,  Leon  F  a 

Riaza,  Segovia  G  c 

Ripoll,  Gerona  N  b 

Rivadabia,  Orense  B  b 

Rivadeo,  9,581  Lugo  C  a 

Rivadesella,  4,600  Oviedo  E  a 

lioa,  Burgos  G  c 

Roda  (La),  Albacete  H  e 

Roli^a,  Estremadura  A  e 

Roncesvalles,  Navarra  I  b 

Ronda,  19,336  Malaga  E  h 

Ronquillo  (El),  Sevilla  D  g 

Rosas,  Gerona  O  b 

Rota,  Cadiz  D  b 

Rueda,  Leon  E  b 

Itute,  Cordova  F  g 

Sabadell,  Barcelona  N  c 

Sabugal,  Beira  C  d 

Sugres,  Algarve  B  g 

Sanagun,  Leon  E  b 

St.  Ubes,  or  Setubal, 

15,000  Estremadura  B  f 

Salamanca,  15,500  Salamanca  E  c 

Salas  de  Navas,  Burgos  G  b 

Sal  dan  ha,  l’alencia  F  b 

Salena,  Huesca  K  b 

Salon,  Tarragona  M  c 

Salvaterra.  Estremadura  B  e 

San  Carlos  de  la  Rapita,  Tarragona  L  d 

San  Ciprian,  Lugo  C  a 

San  Clemente,  Cuenca  H  e 

San  Domingo,  Logroiio  H  b 

San  Estevan,  Navarra  I  a 

San  Felier,  Barcelona  M  c 

San  Felipe  de  Jativa,  13,200  Valencia  K  f 

San  Feliu,  Barcelona  N  c 

San  Feliu  de  Guixols,  Gerona  0  c 

San  Fernando,  16,000  Cadiz  D  li 

Sanguosa,  Navarra  I  b 

San  Juan  de  los  Terreros,  ALueria  I  g 


San  Lucar,  Sevilla  D  g 

San  Lucar  de  Barrameda,  18,000  Cadiz  D  h 

San  Lucar  de  Guadiana,  Huelva  C  g 

San  Martin,  Madrid  F  d 

San  Mateo,  Castellon  de  la  Plana  L 


San  Roque,  8,800 
San  Sebastian,  9,500 
Santa  Colon  na  de  Fames, 
Santa  Cruz  del  Ratemar, 
Santa  Cruz  de  la  Zarza, 
Santa  Eulalia, 

Santa  Fe, 

Santa  Maria  de  Nieva, 
Santander,  32,518 
Santa  Ola, 

Santarem,  9,000 
Santiago  de  Compostella, 
15,0(10 


d 

Cadiz  E  h 
Gnipuscoa  H  a 
Gerona  N  c 
Toledo  F  d 
Toledo  G  e 
Iviza  M  f 
Granada  G  g 
Segovia  F  e 
Santander  G  a 
Sevilla  D  g 
Estremadura  B  e 

Corufia  B  b 


Palencia  F 

b 

Santillana, 

Santander  F 

a 

Guadalajara  IF 

d 

Santona, 

Santander  G 

a 

Extremadura  A 

e 

Santos  (Los), 

Badajos  D 

f 

Extremadura  I! 

e 

Sao  Joao  de  Foz, 

Minho  B 

c 

Sevilla  E 

g 

Sao  Joao  de  Pesqneira, 

Beira  C 

c 

Alicante  K 

f 

Silo  Martinho  do  Porto, 

Estremadura  A 

0 

Estremadura  B 
Minho  B 

f 

c 

Sho  Vincente  de  Beira, 
Saragossa  ( Zarayoza ), 

Beira  C 

d 

Valladolid  F 

c 

70,334 

Zaragoza  K 

8 

Salamanca  E 

d 

Sard  ho, 

Alemtejo  B 

g 

Albacete  I 

f 

Sargadelos, 

Lugo  C 

a 

in  de  la  Plana  L 

d 

Sarinena, 

Huesca  K 

c 

Avila  E 

d 

Sarria,  5,4S8 

Lugo  C 

b 

Ciudad  Real  F 

e 

Sastago, 

Zaragoza  K 

c 

Zaragoza  Iv 

c 

Sedano, 

Burgos  G 

b 

Estremadura  B 

f 

Segorbe,  6,500  Castellon  de  la  Plana  K 

e 

Beira  D 

d 

Segovia,  7,000 

Segovia  F 

d 

Lerida  M 

h 

Spgura, 

Segura  de  la  Sierra, 

Teruel  I 

d 

Caceres  D 

d 

Jaen  H 

f 

Biscaya  II 

a 

Selva  de  Mar, 

Gerona  O 

b 

Leon  D 

b 

Seo  de  Urgel, 

Lerida  M 

b 

Azores 

Sepulveda, 

Segovia  G 

c 

Pontevedra  B 

b 

Sercn, 

Almeria  H 

g 

Murcia  K 
Alemtejo  C 

rr 

& 

e 

Seipa, 

Setubal.  or  St.  Ubes, 

Alemtejo  C 

g 

Minho  B 

C 

15,000 

Estremadura  B 

f 

Cordova  E 

g 

Seville  (Sevilla),  124,768 

Sevilla  E 

g 

Minho  B 

c 

Siguenza, 

Guadalajara  H 

c 

Burgos  Q 

b 

Silves, 

Algarve  B 

g 

Cordova  F 

f 

Sines, 

Alemtejo  B 

g 

Oviedo  D 

a 

Sineu, 

Majorca  O 

e 

Cuenca  H 

d 

Siruela, 

Badajos  E 

£ 

Cordova  F 

g 

Socuellamos, 

Ciudad  Real  IF 

e 

Majorca  O 

e 

.Solana  (La), 

Ciudad  Real  G 

f 

Badajos  E 

e 

Soller, 

Majorca  N 

a 

Granada  II 

g 

Solsona, 

Lerida  M 

b 

Toledo  F’ 

e 

Sonsera, 

Toledo  F 

e 

Zamora  D 

b 

Sorbas, 

Almeria  IF 

g 

Orense  C 

b 

Soria,  6,000 

Soria  H 

c 

Corufia  B 

a 

Sort, 

Lerida  M 

b 

Toledo  E 

e 

Sortes,  Tras  os  Montes  D 

c 

Cordova  F 

S 

Sos, 

Zaragoza  I 

b 

Caceres  E 

e 

Soure, 

Estremadura  B 

d 

Sueca,  9,000 
Tafalla, 

Talavera  de  la  Reina,  7,000 
Tamames, 

Tamarite  di  Litera, 
Tangier, 

Tarancon, 

Tarazona, 

Tarazona,  6,600 
Tarifa,  9,000 
Tarragona,  15,500 
Tarrasa, 

Tarrega, 

Tauste, 

Tavira,  10,903 
Teba, 

Tebosa, 

Ternbleque, 

Terrelaguna, 

Teruel,  8,000 
Thomar, 

Tiermas, 

Tineo.  Cangas  de, 

Tobarra, 

Toboso  (El), 

Toledo,  28.342 
Tolosa,  4,800 
Tomelloso, 

Tonaella, 

Tordesillas, 

Toro,  7,500 
Torquemada, 

Torrecilla  de  Camecos, 

Torre  Don  Gimeno, 
Torrejoncillo, 

Torre  la  vega, 

Torrente,  6,200 
Torres  Novas, 

Torres  Vedras, 

Torre  vie  j  a, 

Torrijos, 

Torrox, 

Tortosa,  24,977 
Tossa, 

Totan  a, 

Tremp, 

Triana, 

Triguero, 

Trillo, 

Trujillo, 

Tudela, 

Tudela  de  Duero 
'fur  is. 


Valencia  K 
Navarra  I 
Toledo  F 
Salamanca  D 
Huesca  L 
Morocco  E 
Cuenca  H 
Albacete  I 
Zaragoza  I 
Cadiz  E 
Tarragona  M 
Barcelona  N 
Barcelona  M 
Zaragoza  I 
Algarve  C  g 
Malaga  F  h 
Minho  B  c 
Toledo  G  e 


Madrid  G 
Teruel  I 
Estremadura  B 
Zaragoza  I 


Oviedo  D  a 


Albacete  I 
Toledo  H  e 
Toledo  F  e 
Gnipuscoa  H  a 
Ciudad  Real  H  e 
Beira  B  d 
Valladolid  F  c 
Zamora  E  c 
Palencia  F  b 
Logroiio  H  b 
Jaen  G  g 
Caceres  D  e 
Santander  F’  a 
Valencia  K  e 
Estremadura  B  e 
Estremadura  A  e 
Alicante  Iv  g 
Toledo  F  e 
Malaga  G 
Tarragona  L 
Gerona  N 
Murcia  1 
Lerida  L 
Sevilla  D  g 
Huelva  D  g 
Guadalajara  H 
Caceres  E 
Navarra  I 
Valladolid  F 
Valencia  K 
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c 
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Tuy,  6,330 

Ponte  vedra  B 

b 

Valverde  del  Camino,  6,000 

Huelvo  D 

Ubeda,  14,000 

Jaen  G 

f 

Varzim,  Povoa  de, 

Minho  B 

Ubrique, 

Cadiz  E 

h 

Vejer  de  la  Frontera,  8,500 

Cadiz  D 

Ueles, 

Cuenya  H 

e 

Velez  Blanco,  5.300 

Almeria  I 

Ugijar, 

Granada  G 

h 

Velez  Malaga,  17,600 

Malaga  F 

Uldecona,  5,000 

Tarragona  L 

d 

Velez  Rubio,  9,500 

Almeria  I 

Urgel,  Seo  de, 

Lerida  M 

b 

Venasque, 

Huesca  L 

Utiel,  7,000 

Valencia  I 

e 

Vendas  Novas, 

Alemtejo  B 

Utrera,  13,000 

Sevilla  E 

g 

Vendrell, 

Tarragona  M 

Valdepefias, 

Ciudad  Real  G 

f 

Vera,  9,500 

Almeria  I 

Valderas, 

Leon  E 

b 

Vergara, 

Guipuscoa  H 

Valderrobres. 

Teruel  L 

d 

Verin, 

Orense  C 

Valdes,  or  Luancov  Valdes, 

Veste, 

Albacete  H 

2,510 

Oviedo  E 

a 

Vianna  de  Alemtejo,  9,000 

Alemtejo  B 

Val  de  Uio.  Castellon  de  la  Plana  K 

e 

Vianna  de  Castello, 

Minho  B 

Val  de  Vez,  Arcos  de. 

Minho  B 

c 

Vich,  11,000 

Gerona  N 

Valen?a, 

Minho  B 

c 

Vieosa,  Villa, 

Alemtejo  C 

Valencia,  110,804 

Valencia  K 

e 

Vigo, 

Pontevedra  B 

Valencia  de  Alcantara, 

Caceres  C 

e 

Vilel,  Castellon  de  la  Plana  K 

Valencia  de  Don  Juan, 

Leon  E 

b 

Villacarillo, 

Jaen  G 

Valladolid,  44,376 

Valladolid  F 

c 

Villa  de  Bailos, 

Palencia  F 

Valle. 

Estremadura  B 

e 

Villa  do  Conae, 

Minho  B 

Vails,  16,100 

Tarragona  M 

c 

Villa  del  Arzobispo, 

Valencia  K 

Valmaseda, 

Biscaya  G 

a 

Villadiego, 

Burgos  G 

Vaherde, 

Cuenca  H 

e 

Villafranca, 

Badajos  D 

g 

0 

h 


& 

b 

f 

c 

g 

a 

c 

f 

f 


c 

c 

f 

b 

e 

f 

c 

c 

e 

b 

f 


Villafranca, 

Sevilla  E 

g 

Villaviciosa, 

Oviedo  E 

a 

Villafranca  del  Panades, 

Barcelona  M 

c 

Villa  Vieosa, 

Alemtejo  C 

f 

Villafranca  del  Vierzo, 

Leon  D 

b 

Villena, 

Alicante  K 

f 

Villagarcia, 

Pontevedra  B 

b 

Vimiera, 

Estremadura  A 

e 

Villajoyosa, 

Alicante  K 

f 

Vinaroza,  10,000  Castellon  de  la  Plana  L 

J 

Villa! ba,  8,065 

Lugo  C 

a 

Vinhaes, 

Tras  os  Montes  C 

c 

Villalon, 

Valladolid  E 

b 

Vitigudino, 

Salamanca  D 

d 

Villalpando, 

Zamora  E 

c 

Vitoria,  10,000 

Alava  H 

b 

Villalva, 

Madrid  G 

d 

Vivero, 

Lugo  C 

a 

Villancas, 

Toledo  G 

e 

V'izeu,  6,500 

Beira  C 

d 

Villa  Nova  de  Gaya, 

Beira  B 

c 

Xeres  de  la  Frontera. 

Cadiz  D 

h 

Villa  Nova  de  Milfontes, 

Alemtejo  B 

g 

Acres  or  Jeres  de  la  brontera, 

Villanueva, 

Barcelona  M 

c 

40,162 

Cadiz  D 

h 

Villanueva  de  Cordova, 

Cordova  F 

f 

Xeres  or  Jerez  de  los  Cabal- 

Villanueva  de  la  Serena,  S 

,000  Badajos  E 

f 

leros, 

Badajos  D 

t 

Villanueva  de  los  In¬ 

Ximena,  or  Giinena, 

Cadiz  E 

h 

fantes, 

Ciudad  Real  II 

f 

Y  ecla, 

Albacete  I 

f 

Villar, 

Albacete  I 

f 

Zafra, 

Badajos  1> 

f 

Villareal,  Castellon  de  la  Plana  IC 

e 

Zalamea, 

Badajos  E 

t 

Villa  Real,  5,000  Tras  os  Montes  C 

c 

Zamora,  11,000 

Zamora  E 

c 

Villa  Real  de  Sao  Antonie 

,  Algarve  C 

g 

Zarauz, 

Guipuscoa  H 

a 

Vil  lares, 

Salamanca  E 

c 

Zarza  la  Mayor, 

Caceres  D 

e 

Villarrobledo, 

Ciudad  Real  II 

e 

Zuera, 

Zaragoza  K 

c 

Vilarubia  de  los  Ojos, 

Ciudad  Real  G 

e 

Zujar, 

Granada  H 

g 

Yillassecas, 

Tarragona  M 

c 

Zumaya, 

Guipuscoa  H 

a 

R 

VERS. 

Adaja,  R.,  110  m. 

Avila  F 

d 

Ervedal.  R. 

Alemtejo  C 

n 

Jiloca,  R, .  80  m. 

Zaragoza  I 

c  I 

Aguas,  R. 

Zaragoza  K 

c 

Esera,  It. 

Huesca  L 

b 

Juear  or  Xucar,  R.,  250 

m.  Valencia  K 

e 

Agueda,  U.,  70  m. 

Salamanca  11 

d 

Esgueva,  It.,  75  ra. 

Valladolid  F 

c 

Lima,  R.,  70  ra. 

Minho  B 

c 

Alagon,  R.,  120  m. 

Caceres  D 

e 

Esla,  It,,  160  ni. 

Leon  E 

b 

Liz,  R. 

Estremadura  15 

e 

AJbercne,  R.,  110  m. 

Toledo  F 

d 

Estena,  R. 

Ciudad  Real  F 

e 

Llobregat,  R.,  90  m. 

Barcelona  M 

c 

Alcanadre,  R.,  80  m. 

Huesca  K 

b 

Esteras,  It. 

Ciudad  Real  F 

f 

Luna,  R. 

Leon  E 

b 

Almeria,  R.,  50  m. 

Almeria  H 

h 

Fardes,  R. 

Granada  G 

g 

Magro,  It.,  80  ra. 

Valencia  It 

e 

Ara,  R. 

Huesca  li 

1> 

Gallego,  R.,  120  m. 

Huesca  K 

b 

Manzanares.  R.,  50  m. 

Madrid  G 

d 

Aragon,  R.,  100  m. 

Navarra  I 

b 

Gallo,  It. 

Guadalajara  I 

d 

Manzanas,  R. 

Tras  os  Montes  D 

c 

Arba,  it.,  550  m. 

Zaragoza  I 

b 

Genii  or  Xenil,  R.,  160  ra. 

Granada  G 

g 

Matachel,  It. ,  60  m. 

Badajos  E 

f 

Ardila,  R.,  90  m. 

Alemtejo  C 

f 

Giguela,  R. ,  100  m. 

Cuenca  H 

e 

Matarrana.  It. 

Teruel  L 

c 

Arga,  R.,  85  ra. 

Navarra  I 

b 

Guadaira,  R.,  60  ra. 

Sevilla  E 

<r 

o 

Millares  or  Mijares,  It., 

70  in.  Castellon  It 

d 

Arlanza,  R.,  70  ra. 

Burgos  G 

b 

Guadaioz,  It.,  70  m. 

Cordova  F 

g 

Minho,  R.,  180  ra. 

Orense  C 

•a 

Arlanzon,  R.,  80  m. 

Burgos  G 

b 

Guadalaviar  or  Turia,  R., 

Moncul,  R. 

Beira  C 

d 

Aniova,  R. 

Orense  C 

b 

150  m. 

Valencia  K 

e 

Mondego,  R. ,  130  m. 

Beira  B 

d 

Ave,  R. 

Minho  1? 

c 

Guadalen,  R.,  60  m. 

Jaen  G 

f 

Monte,  R.  del, 

Caceres  D 

e 

Azuer,  R. ,  80  m. 

Ciudad  Real  G 

f 

Guadalete,  It.,  90  m. 

Cadiz  D 

h 

Mundo,  R..  65  m. 

Albacete  H 

f 

Barbata,  R. 

Granada  II 

g 

Guadalfeo,  R.,  50  m. 

Granada  G 

b 

Nalon  R.,  70  ra. 

Oviedo  E 

a 

Bembezar,  It.,  65  m. 

Cordova  E 

f 

Guadalhorce,  R.,  75  m. 

Malaga  F 

g 

Navia,  It..  75  m. 

Oviedo  D 

a 

Bernesga,  It. 

Leon  E 

b 

Gnadalimar,  R..  90  m. 

Jaen  G 

f 

Nognera  Pallaresa,  R. 

Lerida  M 

b 

Bidassoa.  Rio,  35  m. 

Navarra  I 

a 

Guadnlmez,  R.,  45  m. 

Ciudad  Real  F 

f 

Noguera  ltibagorzana,  It.,  90  m.  Lerida  L 

b 

Buedo.  It. 

Palencia  F 

b 

Guadalope,  It.,  95  m. 

Teruel  K 

d 

Noya,  It. 

Barcelona  M 

c 

Bullague,  P..,  55  m. 

Ciudad  Real  F 

e 

Guadalquiver.  It.,  360  ra. 

Sevilla  E 

g 

Oderaira,  R. 

Alemtejo  B 

g 

Cabriol,  It. 

Cuenca  I 

e 

Guadarraraa,  It..  80  in. 

Toledo  F 

a 

Odese,  R. 

Algarve  B 

g 

Caio,  It. 

Alemtejo  C 

e 

Guadiana  Alto,  60  m. 

Ciudad  Real  G 

e 

Odiel,  It.,  75  m. 

Huelva  l) 

g 

Cala,  It.,  60  m. 

Sevilla  D 

g 

Guadiana  Menor,  It.,  90  ra.  Jaen  G 

g 

Odivor,  R. 

Alemtejo  B 

f 

Can  ha,  It. 

Estremadura  15 

f 

Guadiana,  It., 570iu.  Spain 

&  Port.  Gelt  C 

g 

Oeiras,  It. 

Alemtejo  C 

g 

Carbones,  R.,  70  m. 

Sevilla  E 

g 

Gu&diaro,  R. 

Malaga  E 

h 

Ojos  de  la  GuadianaJLos)  Ciudad  Real  G 

e 

Cares,  R. 

Oviedo  F 

a 

Guadiato,  R. ,  80  m. 

Cordova  E 

f 

Orbigo,  R.,  110  m. 

Leon  E 

b 

Cavado.  R. ,  60  m. 

Minho  B 

c 

Guadiela,  R. 

Cuenca  H 

d 

Paiva,  R. 

Beira  B 

d 

Cega,  R.,  80  m. 

Segovia  F 

c 

Guadilmena.  R. 

Jaen  II 

f 

Palancia,  R.,  40  m. 

Castellon  It 

e 

Chanza,  R. ,  65  m. 

Alemtejo  C 

g 

Guarrizas,  R. 

Jaen  G 

f 

Piron,  R.,  45  in. 

Segovia  F 

c 

Cinca.  It..  115  ra. 

Huesca  L 

c 

Henares,  R. ,  130  m. 

Madrid  G 

d 

Pisuerga,  R.,  145  m. 

Valladolid  F 

c 

Coa.  It.,  65  ra. 

Beira  D 

d 

Iluebra,  It.,  60  m. 

Salamanca  D 

d 

l'onsul,  R. 

Beira  C 

e 

Corbos,  It. 

Alemtejo  C 

g 

Huelva,  R. 

Sevilla  D 

g 

Porina.  R. 

Leon  E 

b 

Cuhillas,  R. 

Granada  G 

g 

Huerva,  It.,  60  m. 

Zaragoza  I 

c 

l’usa.  It. 

Toledo  F 

e 

Degebe,  R. 

Alemtejo  C 

f 

Huesca,  It. 

Sevilla  E 

g 

Rambla  Sangonera,  R., 

95  m.  Murcia  I 

g 

Dereza.  R.  de. 

Beira  C 

e 

I  bar,  R. 

Caceres  E 

e 

Rianscarez,  R. 

Toledo  G 

e 

Douro  (Dnero),  R., 

Isuela,  R. 

Huesca  K 

c 

Riaza,  R. 

Burgos  G 

c 

510  m. 

Soria  &  Minho  H 

c 

Jallas,  It. 

Coruna  A 

b 

Rituerto,  R. 

Soria  H 

c 

Ebro,  It.,  430  m. 

Zaragoza  K 

c 

Jalun,  It..  95  m. 

Zaragoza  I 

c 

ltuecas,  R. 

Badajos  E 

e 

Kga.  R. 

Navarra  H 

b 

Jandula,  It.,  80  m. 

Jaen  F 

f 

Sabor,  R..  70  m. 

Tras  os  Montes  D 

c 

Eo,  It. 

Oviedo  C 

a 

Jararaa,  It.,  70  m. 

Guadalajara  G 

d 

Sadilo  or  Sado,  R.,  90  m.  Estremadura  B 

f 

Eresma,  R.,  80  m. 

Segovia  F 

c 

Javalon,  R.,  95  in. 

Ciudad  Real  G 

f 

Sado  or  Sadilo,  It. 

Estremadura  15 

f 

Eria,  It. 

Zamora  E 

b 

Jerte,  It. 

Caceres  E 

d 

Salor,  It.,  70  m. 

Caceres  I) 

e 

San  Martin,  R. ,  70  m. 
Segre,  R. ,  130  m. 

Segura,  R. ,  160  m. 
Sequillo,  R.,  75  m. 

Seve. R. 

Sil,  R.,  100  m. 

Sor,  R. 
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Teruel  1C 
Lerida  L 
Alicante  K 
Valladolid  E 
Alemtejo  C 
Lugo  C 
Estremadura  B 
Tejo), 


Tajuna,  R.,  130  m. 
Tarabre,  R.,  60  m. 
Taraega,  R.,  100  m. 
Tarafa,  R. 

Tavora,  R. 

Ter,  R.,  100  m. 

Tera,  R. ,  80  m. 

Tietar,  R.,  1 10  m. 

Tinto,  R..  65  m. 

Tormes,  R.,  150  m. 

Torto,  R. 

Trabancos,  R.,  70  m, 

Tua,  R.,  85  m. 

Tuela,  R.,  50  m. 

Tuerto.  R. 

Turia  or  Guadalaviar,  R., 
150  m. 

Ucero,  R. 

Ulia,  R. 

Urbel.  R. 

Urumea,  R. 

Valdavia,  R. 

Valderaduey,  R. .  120  m. 
VascAo,  R.  do,  40  m. 

Viar,  R. ,  70  m. 

Vauga,  R.,  75  ra. 

Xarama,  R. 

Xenil  or  Genii.  R. ,  160  m. 
Xucar  or  Juear  R.,  250  in. 
Yeguas,  R. 

Zadora,  R. 

Zancara,  R. 

Zapardiel,  R.,  70  ra. 

Zatas,  R. 

Zezere,  R.,  120  m. 

Zujar,  R. 
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Madrid  G 
Coruna  B 
Minho  B 
Alicante  K 
Beira  C 
Gerona  X 
Zamora  D 
Caceres  E 
Huelva  D 
Salamanca  D 
Leon  E 
Salamanca  E 
Tras  os  Montes  C 
Tras  os  Montes  C 
Leon  E 


Valencia  K 
Soria  G 
Cor u  6a  B 
Burgos  G 
Navarra  I 
Palencia  F 
Zamora  E 
Algarve  C 
Sevilla  E 
Beira  B 
Alemtejo  B 
Granada  G 
Valencia  K 
Cordova  F 
Alava  H 
Cuenca  H 
Avila  F 
Alemtejo  B 
Beira  C 
Badajos  E 


Albufera  de  Valencia,  L. 
Gallocanta,  L.  de, 

Janda,  Laguna  de  la, 


LAKES. 


Valencia  K  e  I  Lagunas  de  la  Guadiana 
Zaragoza  I  c  (Las), 

Cadiz  E  h  I  Mar  Menor, 


Albacete  H  f 
Murcia  K  g 


Ojos  de  la  Guadiana  (Los). 

(“  The  Eyes  of  the  Uua- 

diana.")  Ciudad  Real  G  e 


MOUNTAINS,  PLAINS,  AND  VALLEYS. 


A  iron.  Pozo, 

Cuenca  H 

e 

Cerro  Mulahacen,  Sierra  Nevada, 

Junto.  Mt. 

Estremadura  P> 

e 

Nethou,  Pic,  11,171 

Pyrenees  L 

h 

AD.mlia.  Valle  de  la. 

Ciudad  Real  F 

f 

11,664 

Granada  G 

g 

La  Calderina, 

Toledo  G 

e 

Ocejou,  Pico, 

Guadalajara  G 

a 

Almnnznr.  Plaza  de.  10.500  Avila  E 

d 

Corada.  Pena, 

Palencia 

F 

b 

La  Menera, 

Teruel  I 

d 

Ounal,  Mt. 

Minho  B 

0 

Altomira. 

Cuenca  H 

d 

Cueto  Albo, 

Asturias 

D 

a 

Lapiche.  Puerto  (Pass) 

Toledo  G 

e 

Ourique.  Campo  de, 

Alemtejo  B 

g 

Altos  de  Oabrejas, 

Cuenya  II 

d 

Cuma,  Pico  de, 

Leon 

D 

b 

La  Portillos  (Pass), 

Orense  C 

b 

Outeiro  d’Ornellas. 

Beira  B 

d 

Amaya,  Pena  de, 

Burgos  F 

b 

Cumbre  Ministra, 

Soria 

II 

e 

La  Raya  Seca, 

Minho  B 

c 

Paiares,  Puerto  de  (Pass), 

Asturias  E 

b 

Aran  Valle  de. 

Pyrenees  L 

b 

El  Castellar, 

Zaragoza 

I 

C 

Larouco.  Pico  de, 

Tras  os  Montes  C 

c 

Palomera.  Pena, 

Teruel  I 

d 

Asturian  Mts.  are  between  Oviedo 

El  Faro. 

Pontevedra 

C 

b 

La  Sagra. 

Granada  II 

g 

Pena  Corada. 

Palencia  F 

b 

and  Leon. 

El  Monsech, 

Lerida 

L 

b 

La  Serrota, 

Avila  E 

d 

l’era  de  Amaya, 

Burgos  F 

b 

Busaco,  Pico, 

Beira  B 

d 

El  Ranadeiro, 

Astu  rias 

D 

a 

Las  Viluervas. 

Caceres  E 

e 

Pena  de  Francia, 

Salamanca  D 

d 

Cabrejas,  Altos  de, 

Cuenya  II 

d 

El  Suspiron, 

Leon 

D 

b 

Llanos  de  Urgel, 

Lerida  L 

c 

Penagolosa 

Castellon  K 

d 

'lalatrava.  Campo  de, 

Ciudad  Real  G’ 

f 

El  Teleno. 

Leon 

1) 

b 

Maladetta  (La),  or  Mont  Maudit 

Pena  Gudina, 

Salamanca  E 

d 

Cahlerina  (La). 

Toledo  G 

e 

El  Tram  pal, 

Caceres  E 

d 

(i.e..  Accursed  Mt.). 

10.866  Pyrenees  L 

b 

Pena  Isas. 

Logrofto  II 

b 

Campo  <le  Calatrava, 

Ciudad  Real  G 

f 

El  Tnrbon. 

Huesca  L 

b 

Maudit  Mont,  or  La  Maladetta, 

Penalara.  Pico  de, 

Madrid  G 

d 

Campo  de  Ourique, 

Alemtejo  B 

g 

Europa.  Picos  de, 

Asturias 

F 

a 

10.866 

Pyrenees  L 

b 

Pena  Mira, 

Zamora  D 

c 

Campos,  Tierra  de. 

Palencia  F 

b 

Faro  (El), 

Pont  -vedra 

C 

b 

Menera  (La), 

Teruel  I 

d 

Pena  Negra. 

Leon  D 

b 

Canigon.  Mont.  9,137 

Pyrenees  N 

b 

Pieo,  Mt. 

Algarve 

C 

g 

Mira.  Pena, 

Zamora  D 

c 

Pena  Palomera, 

Teruel  I 

d 

Cantabrian  Mts.  form  a  continua¬ 

Galatzo.  Mt. 

Majorca 

N 

e 

Mongo.  Mt. 

Alicante  L 

f 

Peflaranda.  10,000 

Leon  B 

b 

tion  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  extend 

Qavieira.  Mt. .  the  highest 

in 

Monsech  (El), 

Lerida  L 

b 

Pena  Trevinos, 

Orense  D 

b 

to  C.  Finisterre. 

Portugal,  7.865 

Minho 

B 

c 

Montagut. 

Tarragona  M 

c 

Pena  Ulhino, 

Asturias  E 

a 

Capeloso.  Monte, 

Lugo  C 

b 

Gibraltar  Itock.  1.467 

Cadiz 

E 

h 

Montana  de  Leon, 

Leon  1 ) 

b 

Perdu.  Mont,  or  Monte  Perdido, 

Caramulo.  Pico, 

Beira  B 

d 

Granada,  Alts.  of. 

Granada 

G 

g 

Montserrat. 

Barcelona  M 

c 

10.994 

Pyrenees  L 

b 

Castellnr  (El), 

Zaragoza  I 

c 

Hornillo,  Cerro  del, 

Cuenya 

11 

e 

Morelia.  Mt. 

Barcelona  M 

c 

Pic  du  Midi,  9,540 

Pyrenees  K 

b 

Cerro-- Spanish — a  hoy-backed  hill. 

Huevo  de  Faro, 

Asturias 

K 

a 

Mulahacen,  Cerro,  Sierra  Nevada. 

Pic  Netbou, 

Pyrenees  L 

b 

Cerro  del  Ilornillo. 

Cuenya  H 

e 

Isas,  Pena, 

Logroho 

H 

b 

11,664 

Granada  G 

g 

Pico  Busaco. 

Beira  B 

d 

Cerro  de  San  Felipe, 

Cueuya  I 

d 

Javalambre,  Pico, 

Teruel 

K 

d 

Kavas,  Pico  de, 

Burgos  G 

c 

Pico  Caramulo, 

Beira  B 

d 
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Pioo  de  Cuma,  Leon  D  b 

Pieo  de  Larouco,  Tras  os  Montes  C  o 

Pico  de  Navas,  Burgos  G  c 

Pico  de  Penalara.  Madrid  G  d 

Pico  de  Veleta,  Sierra  Nevada, 

11,387,  Granada  G  g 

Pico  Javalambre,  Teruel  K  3 

Pico  Ocejou,  Guadalajara  G 

Pico  Ranera,  Cuenqa  I 

Picos  de  Europa,  Asturias  F 

Pico  Zapatera,  Avila  F 

Plaza  de  Almanzar,  10,500  Avila  E 

Portillas  (La),  Pass,  Orense  C 

Potes,  Santander  F 

Pozo  Airon,  Cuenca  H 

Puerto  Lapicbe  (Pass),  Toledo  G 

Puerto  de  Pajares  (Pass),  Asturias  E 

Puerto  de  Somosierra  (Pass),  Madrid  G 
Puigmal  (Mont),  Pyrenees  N 

Pyrenees,  The,  separate  France  and 
Spain.  270  m.  by  50  to  100  m. 

Mean  alt.,  7,990  ft.  Highest 
summit,  11,108  ft.  L 

Ranadeiro  (El),  Asturias  D 

Ranera,  Pico,  Cuenca  I 

Raya  Seca  (La),  Minho  B 

Sagra  (La),  Granada  H 

Serra,  in  Portuguese,  a  peaked 
mountain  ridge. 


Serra  Caldeirio, 
Serra  Caldeirao, 


Alemtejo  B 
Algarve  C 


Serra  da  Lapa, 

Serra  de  Cabreira, 

Serra  de  Estrella,  7,524 
Serra  de  Monchique,  4,080 
Serra  de  Ossa, 

Serra  de  Vilarelbo, 

Serra  do  Aire, 

Serra  do  Roberedo, 

Serra  Grandola, 

Serra  Guard  unha, 

Serra  Pedrella, 

Serro  de  Gerez, 

Serrota  (La), 

Sierra,  in  Spanish,  a  peaked 
mountain  ridge. 

Sierra  Albamilla, 

Sierra  Bermeja, 

Sierra  Cebollera, 

Sierra  de  Abodi, 

Sierra  de  Aguaderas, 

Sierra  de  Albaracin, 

Sierra  de  Alcaraz, 

Sierra  de  Alcubierre, 

Sierra  de  Almenara, 

Sierra  de  Altamira, 

Sierra  de  Andia, 

Sierra  de  Aralar,  7,098 
Sierra  de  Baza, 

Sierra  de  Cadi, 

Sierra  de  Cantabria, 

Sierra  de  Cordova, 


Beira 
Minho 
Beira 
Alemtejo 
Alemtejo 
Tras  os  Montes 
Estremadura 
Tras  os  Montes 
Estremadura 
Beira 
Tras  os  Montes 
Minho 
Avila 


Almeria 

Malaga 

Logroflo 

Pyrenees 

Almeria 

Teruel 

Albacete 

Lerida 

Murcia 

Caceres 

Navarra 

Navarra 

Granada 

Lerida 

Navarra 

Cordova 


C  d 
C  c 
C  d 
B  g 


B  e 
D  c 


H  h 
E  h 


H 
I 
I 
I 
H 
K 

I 

E  e 

II  b 
H  a 
H  g 
M  b 
H  b 
F  f 


Sierra  de  Covarrubias, 

Sierra  de  Cucalon, 

Sierra  de  Espadan, 

Sierra  de  Gador, 

Sierra  de  Gata, 

Sierra  de  Gibalbin, 

Sierra  de  Gredos,  10,552 
Sierra  de  Guadalupe,  5,110 
Sierra  de  Guadarrama,  8,942 
Sierra  de  Guara, 

Sierra  de  Gudar, 

Sierra  de  la  Culebra, 

Sierra  de  la  Demanda, 

Sierra  del  Almuerzo, 

Sierra  de  la  Pena, 

Sierra  de  la  Pila, 

Sierra  de  la  Virgen, 

Sierra  de  los  Estancias, 
Sierra  de  los  Filabres, 

Sierra  de  los  Mochales, 

Sierra  de  los  Pedroches, 
Sierra  de  Maria, 

Sierra  de  Meira, 

Sierra  de  Mijas, 

Sierra  de  Molina, 

Sierra  de  Moncayo, 

Sierra  de  Penamarella, 

Sierra  de  Quena, 

Sierra  de  San  Just, 

Sierra  de  San  Pedro, 

Sierra  de  Tejada, 


Burgos  G 
Zaragoza  I 
Castetlon  K 
Almeria  H 
Caceres  D 
Cadiz  E 
Avila  E 
Caceres  E 
Segovia  G 
Huesca  K 
Teruel  K 
Zamora  D 
Burgos  G 
Soria  II 
Zaragoza  K 
Murcia  I 
Zaragoza  I 
Granada  H  g 
Almeria  II  g 
Caceres  C  e 
Cordova  F  f 
Almeria  H  g 
Lugo  C 
Malaga  F 
Guadalajara  I 
Zaragoza  I 
Asturias  D 
Orense  C 
Teruel  K 
Caceres  D 
Granada  G 


Sierra  de  Tolox, 

Sierra  de  Valdemesa, 

Sierra  de  Vincente, 

Sierra  Hornachos, 

Sierra  Magina, 

Sierra  Mamed, 

Sierra  Martes, 

Sierra  Morena,  5,500 
Sierra  Nevada,  11,664 
Sierras  de  Aracena,  5,500 
Sierras  de  Segura, 

Sierra  (Tras  la), 

Somosierra,  Puerto  de  (Pass) 
Suspiron  (El), 

Teleno  (El), 

Tetas  de  Viana, 

Tierra  de  Campos, 

Toledo,  Mountains  of, 
Torrellas,  Mt. 

Trampal  (El), 

Tras  la  Sierra, 

Trevinca.  Pena, 

Turbon  (El), 

Ulbino,  Pena. 

Valle  de  la  Alcudia, 

Valnera, 


Malaga  F 

Cuenca  I 
Toledo  F 
Badajos  E 
Jaen  G 
Orense  C 
Valencia  K 
D  g  to  G 
Granada  G 
Huelva  D  „ 
Granada  H  g 
Caceres  E  d 
Madrid  G 
Leon  D 
Leon  D 
Guadalajara  H 
Palencia  F 
Toledo  F 
Majorca  N 
Caceres  E 
Caceres  E 
Orense  D 
Huesca  L 
Asturias  E 
Ciudad  Real  F 
Santander  G 


Veleta,  Pico  de,  Sierra  Nevada, 

11,387  Granada  G 

Vignemale  (Mont),  10,820  Pyrenees  K 

Viluervas  (Las),  Caceres  E 

Zapatera,  Pico,  Avila  F 


BAYS,  ETC. 


Alcudia  Bay, 
Alfaques,  Port, 
Alicante  Bay, 
Almeria  Bay, 
Altea  Bay, 

Arosa,  Ria  de, 
Arta  Bay, 

Aveiro,  Ria  d’, 
Barra  del  Terron, 
Betanzos.  Ria  de, 
Bilbao,  Ria  de, 
Cadiz,  Bay  of. 


Majorca  O 

e 

Cala  Murada, 

Majorca  O 

e 

Lage,  Ria  de. 

Corufia  A 

a 

Tarragona  L 

d 

Carbonera  Bay, 

Almeria  I 

h 

Lisboa,  Ria  de, 

Estremadura  A 

f 

Alicante  K 

f 

Cedeira,  Ria  ae. 

Corufia  B 

a 

Mahon,  Port, 

Minorca  P 

e 

Almeria  H 

h 

Colom,  Port, 

Majorca  O 

e 

Malaga  Bay, 

Malaga  F 

h 

Alicante  K 

f 

Corcubion,  Ria  de. 

Corufia  A 

b 

Muros  a  Noya,  Ria  de, 

Corufia  A 

b 

Pontevedra  B 

b 

Fangel,  Port, 

Tarragona  L 

d 

Palma  Bay, 

Majorca  N 

e 

Majorca  O 

e 

Foz,  Ria  de, 

Lugo  C 

a 

Pedro,  Port, 

Almeria  I 

h 

Beira  B 

d 

Genoves,  Port, 

Almeria  H 

h 

Pollensa  Bay, 

Majorca  O 

e 

Huelva  C 

g 

Gibraltar,  Bay  of, 

Cadiz  E 

h 

Pontevedra,  Ria  de. 

Pontevedra  B 

b 

Corufia  B 

a 

Gibraltar,  Strait  of, 

connects  At- 

Porman,  Port, 

Murcia  K 

g 

Biscaya  G 
Cadiz  D 

a 

h 

lantic  and  Mediterranean,  E 

h 

Ria  de  Lisboa, 

Estremadura  A 

f 

Rivadeo,  Ria  de,  Lugo  D  a 

Rosas,  Gulf  of,  Gerona  O  b 

St.  Ubes  or  Setubal  Bay,  Estremadura  B  f 
San  Antonio  Bay,  Iviza  M  e 

San  Jorge,  Gulf  of,  Tarragona  M  d 

Santa  Marta  de  Ortigueira, 

Ria  de,  Corufia  C  a 

Setubal  or  St.  Ubes  Bay,  Estremadura  B  f 
Terron,  Barra  del,  Huelva  C 


Vigo,  Ria  de, 
Vivero,  Ria  de, 


Pontevedra  B 
Lugo  C 


ISLES  AND  CAPES. 


Ajo,  Cape, 

Santander  G 

a 

Cullera,  Cape, 

Valencia  K 

e 

Marroqui  or  Tarifa  Point 

Cadiz  E 

h 

Almira,  Point, 

Morocco  E 

h 

Dados  Is. 

Balearic  Is.  M 

f 

Mayor,  I. 

Sevilla  D 

g 

Anguila,  Point, 

Formentera  M 

f 

Dragonera  I. 

Balearic  Is.  N 

e 

Medas  Is. 

Gerona  O 

b 

Bagur,  Cape, 

Gerona  O 

c 

Elena,  Point, 

Almeria  H 

h 

Melonar,  Point, 

Granada  G 

h 

Bajoli,  Cape, 

Minorca  O 

d 

Espalmador  I. 

Balearic  Is.  M 

f 

Menor,  I. 

Sevilla  D 

g 

Balearic  Isles, 

Mediterranean  Sea  N 

e 

Espichel,  Cape, 

Estremadura  A 

f 

Minorca  I. 

Balearic  Is.  P 

e 

Blanco,  Cape, 

Majorca  N 

e 

Estaca  de  Vares,  Point, 

Corufia  C 

a 

Mola,  Cape, 

Majorca  N 

e 

Bledas  Is. 

Balearic  Is.  M 

f 

Estacio  I. 

Murcia  K 

g 

Mola,  Point, 

Formentera  M 

f 

Buda  I. 

Tarragona  L 

d 

Europa  Point, 

Cadiz  E 

h 

Mondego,  Cape, 

Beira  B 

d 

Cabrera  I. 

Balearic  Is.  N 

e 

Favariste,  Pointe, 

Minorca  P 

d 

Morayra,  Cape, 

Alicante  L 

f 

Cala  Figuera,  Cape, 

Majorca  N 

e 

Finisterre,  Cape, 

Corufia  A 

b 

Nao,  Cape, 

Alicante  L 

f 

Cala  Morral  Point, 

Malaga  F 

h 

Formentera  I. 

Balearic  Is.  M 

f 

Negrete,  Cape, 

Murcia  K 

g 

Campanich,  Cape, 

Iviza  M 

e 

Formentor,  Cape, 

Majorca  O 

e 

Norfeo,  Cape, 

Gerona  O 

b 

Cantal,  Point, 

Almeria  I 

g 

Gata,  Cape, 

Almeria  H 

h 

Oropesa,  Cape, 

Castellon  L 

d 

Cavalleria,  Cape, 

Minorca  P 

a 

Groso  I. 

Murcia  K 

g 

Ortegal,  Cape, 

Corufia  C 

a 

Carvoeira,  Cape, 

Algarve  B 

g 

Huertas.  Cape, 

Alicante  K 

f 

Palos,  Cape, 

Murcia  If 

g 

Carvoeiro,  Cape, 

Estremadura  A 

e 

Ifac,  Point, 

Alicante  L 

f 

Penas,  Cape  de, 

Oviedo  E 

a 

Castell,  Point, 

Gerona  O 

c 

Iviza  or  Ivi?a, 

Balearic  Is.  M 

e 

Pera,  Cape, 

Majorca  O 

e 

Cervera,  Cape, 

Gerona  O 

b 

Lastres,  Cape  de. 

Oviedo  E 

a 

Plana  I. 

Alicante  K 

f 

Codolar,  Point, 

Formentera  M 

f 

Leon,  I.  de, 

Cadiz  D 

h 

Portinat,  Cape, 

Minorca  P 

d 

Columbretes  (Is.) 

Castellon  L 

e 

Leona,  Point, 

Morocco  E 

h 

Prior,  Cape, 

Corufia  B 

a 

Corrubedo,  Cape, 

Coruna  A 

b 

Machichaco,  Cape, 

Biscaya  H 

a 

Roca,  Cape  da, 

Estremadura  A 

f 

Crewe,  Cape, 

Gerona  O 

b 

Majorca  I. 

Balearic  Is.  N 

e 

Sabinal,  Point, 

Almeria  H 

b 

St.  Vincent,  Cape, 

Salinas,  Cape, 

San  Adrian,  Cape, 

San  Antonio,  Cape, 

San  Martin,  Cape, 

San  Pola,  Cape, 

Santa  Maria,  Cape, 

Santa  Pola,  Cape, 
Sardinia, Cape, 

Silleiro,  Cape, 

Sines,  Cape, 

Stardi,  Cape, 

Sufrera,  Point, 

Tagomago  I. 

Tarifa  Point,  or  Marroqui 
Tinosa,  Cape, 

Tosto,  Cape, 

Tourinan,  Cape  de, 
Trafalgar,  Cape, 

Vedra,  I.  del,  or  Bedro, 
Vidio,  Cape, 

Villaricos  Point, 


Algarve  A 
Majorca  O 
Corufia  B 
Alicante  L 
Alicante  L 
Alicante  K 
Algarve  C 
Alicante  K 
Malaga  E 
Pontevedra  B 
Alemtejo  B 
Gerona  O 
Gerona  O 
Balearic  Is.  M 
Cape,  Cadiz  E 
Murcia  I 
Corufia  A 
Corufia  A 
Cadiz  D 
Balearic  Is.  M 
Oviedo  D 
Almeria  I 
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the  chief  product  of  Valencia.  The  sugar-cane  of  Gran¬ 
ada  and  Valencia  is  as  good  ns  that  of  the  West  Indies; 
hut  it  is  cultivated  at  much  greater  expense,  and  its 
growth  has,  in  consequence,  been  almost  wholly  aban¬ 
doned.  Considerable  quantities  of  corn  are  raised  in 
different  parts  along  the  S.E.  coast.  Mulberry-trees  are 
carefully  cultivated  iu  the  8.  provinces;  those  of  Murcia 
and  Valencia  are  white,  those  of  Granada  black.  In  the 
cultivation  of  vines,  poles  are  not  used,  but  the  cuttings 
are  planted,  and  not  being  permitted  to  attain  any  great 
height,  gradually  form  thick  and  very  stout  stocks.  Es¬ 
paliers,  also,  are  numerous,  especially  iu  Andalusia,  and 
the  grapes  on  these  vines  attain  an  extraordinary  size, 
the  bunches  often  weighing  from  12  to  14  pounds.  The 
rich  level  lands  produce  the  largest  quantities  of  wine; 
but  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  raised  ou  gravelly  soils  on 
the  hilly  slopes  '8  t lie  best.  The  quality  of  the  wine 
varies  greatly  in  different  districts;  but  it  may  be  said 
with  truth  that,  except  the  wines  of  Xeres,  Rota,  Ma¬ 
laga,  Alicante,  and  Benicarlo,  which  are  intended  for 
exportation,  few  of  the  Spanish  wines  are  equal  even  to 
those  of  third-rate  quality  in  France.  Being  very  gen¬ 
erally  kept  in  skins  smeared  with  pitch,  they  acquire  an 
olvr  de.  botii ,  or  peculiar  taste,  and  a  flavor  not  disliked 
by  the  natives,  but  very  disagreeable  to  foreigners.  The 
Pyrenees,  the  hilly  parts  of  Biscay  and  the  Asturias,  the 
vast  plains  of  Andalusia,  the  two  Caetiles,  Estremadura, 
ami  Leon,  are  almost  wholly  in  pasture;  and  in  some 
parts  the  traveller  may  journey  for  many  miles  without 
seeing  either  a  house  or  an  individual.  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  half  the  pastures  really  consist  of  heaths,  or 
of  neglected  tracts  covered  with  thyme  and  other  wild 
herbs,  ttiat  at  present  are  next  to  worthless.  The  Span¬ 
iards  distinguish  their  sheep  into  the  sedentary,  or  those 
which  remain  in  the  same  place  during  the  year,  and  the 
migratory,  or  those  which  move  from  place  to  place.  The 
hitter,  or  transhumantes,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  Me¬ 
rinos,  or  line- wool  led  breeds,  are  depastured  during  win¬ 
ter  in  the  vast  plains  of  Andalusia,  Castile,  Leon,  and  Es- 
tremadura;  ami  are  driven  iu  summer  to  the  nearest 
mountains.  These  migratory  flocks  are  collected  for 
their  journeys  in  large  bodies  of  10,000  and  upwards, 
called'  mestus,  their  peregrinations  being  regulated  by  a 
peculiar  code  of  laws,  and  by  immemorial  custom. — 
Manuf.  Catalonia,  Biscay,  and  Valencia  are  the  most  in¬ 
dustrious  provinces,  and  in  them  manufactures  are  most 
advanced.  Those  of  silk  and  cotton,  especially  the  first, 
are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Barcelona,  Va¬ 
lencia,  and  other  towns;  but,  though  the  fabrics  he  excel¬ 
lent,  the  colors  are  wretched.  The  blondes  mantillas  of 
Aluiagro,  in  La  Mancha,  are  perhaps  the  best  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  manufactured  articles.  Broadcloth  is  made  at  Alcoy 
in  Valencia,  and  coarse  cloths  ( patio pardo)  are  exten¬ 
sively  manufactured  in  Catalonia,  and  in  various  dis¬ 
tricts  throughout  the  country.  But,  with  the  exception 
of  silks,  all  the  woven  fabrics  produced  in  S.,  whether 
woollens,  cottons,  or  linens,  are  at  once  badly  finished 
and  enormously  dear  ;  even  the  coarse,  hard-spun  man- 
tag.  that  serve  the  muleteers  for  cloaks  and  blankets, 
bring  exorbitant  prices. —  Commerce.  The  total  imports 
of  .S’.,  including  bullion  and  specie,  average  $100,000,000 
per  annum,  within  the  ten  years  from  1861-70,  while  the 
exports  within  the  same  period  averaged  $60,000,000. 
The  great  articles  of  export  from  Spain  are  wine, 
olive-oil,  wool,  fruit  of  various  kinds,  lead,  quicksilver, 
brandy,  cork-wood,  salt,  raw  silk,  and  wheat.  The  moat 
important  articles  of  import  are  colonial  products,  ob¬ 
tained  principally  from  Cuba;  cotton  and  cotton-wool, 
linens,  hemp  and  flax,  woollens,  salted-fish,  hardware, 
glass  and  earthenware,  timber,  rice,  bide,  leather, 
and  cheese.  S.  was  famous  in  ancient  times  for  her 
mineral  wealth,  and  1,991  mines  are  still  worked,  but 
some  of  them  are  very  insignificant.  The  total  value  ot 
the  minerals  and  ores  raised  iu  the  year  18'  6  amounted  to 
$8,303,695,  and  that  of  the  metals  to  $13,838,260. — ho  ads 
and  Railwiys.  X,  until  very  recently,  was  singularly 
destitute  of  roads  and  other  means  for  the  speedy  and 
easy  transport  of  travellers  and  products  from  place  to 
place.  The  king’s  highways  ( caminos  reales ),  the  only 
roads  worthy  of  the  name,  extended  only  between  the 
more  important  places.  The  ordinary  roads  ot  A  were 
always,  and  to  a  great  extent  still  are,  in  a  wretched 
condition,  the  consequences  of  which,  tor  trade  and  in¬ 
dustry,  have  been  only  remedied,  within  the  last  tew 
years]  by  the  construction  of  a  vast  and  tolerably  well 
planned  network  of  railway.  The  railway  system  cen¬ 
tres  at  Madrid,  from  which  four  great  lines  radiate  in 
as  many  directions,  connecting  the  capital  with  all  the 
more  important  towns  of  the  kingdom.  The  whole  of 
the  Spanish  railways  belong  to  private  companies,  but 
nearly  all  have  obtained  guarantees,  or  subventions, 
from  the  government.  The  principal  lines  have  been 
conceded  to  private  individuals,  or  companies,  with  large 
subventions.  —  Religion.  S.  has  long  been,  and  still  is, 
the  favorite  seat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the 
country  in  which  it  has  been  maintained  in  the  greatest 
purity,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.  The  In¬ 
quisition  was  introduced,  or,  at  all  events,  vested  with 
a  vast  increase  of  power,  in  tin*  reigns  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella;  and  that  formidable  tribunal  ultimately 
succeeded,  by  dint  of  the  stake  and  the  rack,  and  such 
like  atrocious  means,  in  exterminating  heresy,  or,  in 
other  words,  all  difference  of  opinion  as  to  religious 
matters  in  S. ;  and  it.  was,  also,  mainly  instrumental  in 
prevailing  on  its  weak  and  bigoted  sovereigns  to  banish 
the  Moors.  According  to  an  official  statement  drawn 
up  in  1812,  it  appears  that  the  clergy  were  then  in  pos¬ 
session  of  about  one-fourth  part  of  the  landed  property 
of  the  kingdom,  exclusive  of  tithes  and  other  casual 
sources  of  Income,  producing  in  all  a  total  gro^s  revenue 
ol  about  $55, 000,00b  a  year.  The  revenues  of  some  ot  | 


the  high  ecclesiastics  were  immense ;  the  archbishopric 
of  Toledo  is  said  to  have  been  worth  from  $325,00n  to 
$400,000  a  year.  A  decree  of  the  9th  of  March,  1836, 
entirely  suppressed  all  conventional  establishments  and 
religio- military  orders.  The  monks  who  were  thus 
turned  out  of  their  dwellings  were  to  receive  small 
stipends;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  owing  to  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  country  has  since  been  involved, 
these  stipends  have  been  very  irregularly  paid.  But 
the  inconveniences  thence  arising  affect  only  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals,  whereas  the  measure  in  which  they  originate 
cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  great  national  advantage. 
—  Gout.  The  government  of  S.  was  long  a  limited  mon¬ 
archy,  the  people  being  represented  by  their  Cortes. 
But  after  the  union,  in  the  15th  cent.,  of  the  different 
provinces  into  one  kingdom,  the  concentration  of  power 
in  t lie  executive  branch  enabled  the  latter  to  dispense 
with  the  Cortes,  and  to  encroach  on  the  privileges  of 
the  provinces;  so  that,  on  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  in  1700,  there  remained  hardly  any  vestige  of 
independence,  except  in  Biscay.  Since  1833,  a  constitu¬ 
tional  representative  monarchy  has  been  adopted. — 
Education.  Up  to  a  very  recent  period,  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  of  S.  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  igno¬ 
rance.  It  was  rare,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cent, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present,  to  find  a  peasant  or 
an  ordinary  workman,  who  was  able. to  read,  which  ac¬ 
complishment  among  women  was  even  held  to  be  im¬ 
moral.  Until  1808.  public  education  was  in  the  bands 
of  the  clergy;  Initiate  enactments,  giving  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  people  in  charge  of  the  government,  have 
made  a  radical  change  in  this  respect.  The  state,  how¬ 
ever,  pays  but  a  very  small  sum  towards  public  educa¬ 
tion,  which  is  left  mainly  to  the  charge  of  the  com¬ 
munes  and  the  parents  themselves;  but  the  superinten¬ 
dence  of  the  government  over  educational  matters  has 
led  to  vast  progress.  In  1797,  only  393.126  children  at¬ 
tended  the  primary  schools,  which  were  very  imperfect. 
In  1812,  the  Cortes  tried  to  introduce  some  modifications, 
but  failed,  on  account  of  the  war,  in  making  a  radical 
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reform  in  popular  education.  Fresh  efforts  were  made 
in  1820  arid  1825,  but  6till  without  much  success.  The 
law  of  July  21,  1838,  enjoining  the  expenditure  of  con¬ 
siderable  sums  by  the  communes  for  the  purpose  of 
public  instruction,  proved  a  great  step  in  advance. 
Since  that  time  the  laws  have  been  several  times 
amended,  especially  in  1847  and  1857,  when  the  masters 
were  subjected  to  examination,  school-rooms  built,  and 
different  scholastic  institutions  founded.  The  result 
was,  that  in  1848  there  were  663,711  pupils,  and  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1861,  1,046,558  pupils,  of  both  sexes,  attending 
the  public  and  private  schools. —  Finances.  The  annual 
revenue  of  S.  is  about  $140,000,000.  The  total  capital 
of  the  public  debt  in  1867  amounted  to  $819,887,360. 
In  1851,  on  account  of  the  inability  of  the  government 
to  meet  its  engagements  in  full,  a  portion  of  the  debt 
of  S.  was  converted  into  passive  stock,  that  is,  a  stock 
not  bearing  interest,  and  which  was  to  be  liquidated  by 
an  annual  sinking  fund.  The  law  closed  the  London 
market,  and  subsequently  that  of  Paris,  against  Spanish 
loans,  and  in  order  to  raise  the  interdict,  the  Minister 
of  Finance  introduced,  in  June,  1867,  a  bill  in  the  Cortes, 
which  was  adopted,  providing  for  the  gradual  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  passive  debt,  the  sum  of  $600,000  being  set 
aside  for  the  purpose  in  the  budget  of  1867-68.  —  Army 
and  Navy.  The  army  is  formed  by  conscription.  The 
time  of  service  in  the  infantry  is  8  years,  of  which  5 
have  to  he  spent  in  the  infantry  of  the  line,  and  3  in  the 
provincial  militia.  For  military  purposes  the  kingdom 
is  divided  into  5  districts,  or  capitanias-generales,  at  the 
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head  of  each  of  which  stands  a  captain-general.  The 
regular  army  in  1869  consisted  of  80,000  men,  and  the 
nominal  strength  of  the  army,  including  the  provinciates , 
or  provincial  militia,  and  the  guardia  civil ,  or  national 
guard,  amounted  to  200,000.  The  navy  consisted  at  the 
same  time  of  72  screw-steamers,  with  726  guns;  24  pad¬ 
dle-steamers,  with  127  gnus;  and  13  sailing-vessels,  with 
202  guns.  The  navy  was  manned  by  1,121  officers,  12,986 
sailors,  and  7,980  marines. — Races  and  Character.  There 
are  four  distinct  races  iu  S. :  1.  The  Spaniards,  who 
form  the  bulk  of  the  population  ;  2.  The  Basques  (about 
500,000),  descended  from  the  ancient  Cantabrians,  and 
living  iu  Navarre  and  the  Basque  provinces;  3.  The 
Moriscoes ,  descendants  of  the  Moors,  about  60,000  of 
whom  still  reside  in  Granada  and  the  Alpujarras;  and, 
lastly,  the  Gitanos ,  or  Gipsies,  a  race  (comprising  about 
50,000)  spread  all  over  the  peninsula,  but  especially  on 
the  S.E.  coasts,  not  strolling  from  place  to  place,  as  in 
England,  but  generally  pursuing  fixed  occupations  in 
the  towns.  The  Spaniards  are  middle-sized,  thin,  with 
well-proportioned  limbs,  dark  hair,  black  piercing  eyes, 
overshadowed  by  thick  eye-brows,  sharp  features,  and 
sallow  complexions.  The  women  are  generally  of  middle 
or  low  stature,  but  gracefully  formed,  with  almost  aqui¬ 
line  noses,  full,  dark,  expressive  eyes,  dark  hair,  and  com¬ 
plexions  varying  from  the  flesh-tint  of  Northern  Europe 
to  the  light-olive  of  the  Moors.  The  character  of  the  Span¬ 
iards  has  been  variously  drawn;  but.  though  it  differs 
materially  iu  different  provinces,  its  discriminating  fea¬ 
tures  are  not  to  be  mistaken.  Though  commonly  slow, 
cautious,  and  deliberate,  they  become,  when  their  pas¬ 
sions  are  roused,  rash,  violent,  and  precipitate  iu  the  ex¬ 
treme.  Though  formal,  they  are  courteous  in  their  bear¬ 
ing,  and,  though  grave,  polite.  The  pride  of  the  Spaniards 
is  proverbial,  and  they  entertain  the  most  overweening 
opinion  of  themselves  and  their  country.  Though 
friendly,  they  are  easily  offended,  vindictive,  and  more 
inclined  to  revenge  real  or  fancied  insults  than  to  re¬ 
member  favors.  They  are  fond  to  excess  of  show  and 
ostentation,  and  will  endure  the  greatest  privations  at 
home  to  make  a  display  in  public.  Their  vicious  insti¬ 
tutions  and  their  climate  have  made  them  in  the  last 
degree  indolent  and  procrastinating.  They  are  infinitely 
less  jealous  now  than  formerly,  and  their  bigotry  has 
become  passive  rather  than  active.  They  have  ceased, 
in  fact,  to  care  much  about  religion,  and  are  satisfied  if 
they  observe  the  fasts  and  external  duties  which 
it  enjoins.  In  S.  there  is  a  good  deal  of  aristocratic 
pride,  and  the  distinction  of  rank  is  much  attended  to. 
'1  he  hidalgos,  or  gentry,  claim  to  he  descended  from 
those  Spaniards  who,  on  the  subjugation  of  the  rest  of 
the  country  l.y  the  Moors,  founded  an  asylum  in  the 
fastness  of  "the  northern  provinces,  whence  they  again 
gradually  spread  their  conquering  arms  over  the  whole 
country.  Besides  the  hidalgos  de  sangre,  or  by  descent, 
there  are  also  hidalgos  de  privilegio,  or  by  office,  con¬ 
ferred  on  them  by  the  sovereign;  but  of  these  there  are 
comparatively  few.  Even  at  the  present  time,  the  titled 
nobility  of  the  kingdom  is  very  numerous.  It  consisted 
in  1863  of  82  dukes,  all  grandees  of  S. ;  722  marquises,  of 
whom  54  were  grandees;  558  counts,  of  whom  59  were 
grandees;  74  viscounts,  and  67  barons.  There  are  about 
half  a  million  persons  belonging  to  the  untitled  nobilitv. 
The  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  vary  greatly 
in  different  parts  of  S.,  and  are  much  influenced  by  cli¬ 
mate.  The  diet  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  consists 
of  chocolate  for  breakfast,  with  mutton,  beef,  and  pork, 
especially  the  latter,  dressed  in  various  ways,  and 
accompanied  by  cabbage,  garbanzos  (Spanish  beans), 
onions,  and  large  peas,  called  chichoros.  The  olla,  or 
cocido,  is  *i  favorite  dish  ;  and  the  sausages  (choritos)  of 
Castile  are  said  to  be  about  the  best  in  Europe.  Wine 
is  used  only  in  small  quantities,  and  the  kinds  in  com¬ 
mon  use  are  seldom  much  stronger  than  the  low-priced 
wines  of  France.  The  siesta,  or  repose  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  is  customary  to  all  classes  throughout  S. 
From  1  to  4  o’clock,  iu  Madrid  and  most  other  cities,  the 
shops  are  either  shut,  or  a  curtain  drawn  before  the 
door;  the  shutters  of  every  window  are  closed,  and 
scarcely  a  respectable  person  is  to  be  seen  in  the  street. 
But  the  moment  the  siesta  is  over,  all  is  again  instinct 
with  life  and  bustle.  Exercise  is  usually  taken  in  the 
evening,  when  nearly  the  entire  population  is  abroad. 
Certulias,  or  evening  parties,  are  very  frequent  in  the 
great  towns.  The  theatre  is  little  frequented.  Bull¬ 
fights,  though  discountenanced  by  government,  are  in  S. 
what  the  circus  was  in  ancient  Italy,  —  the  national 
pastime,  favorite  resort,  and  chief  amusement  of  all 
classes.  The  lower  classes  live  on  wretched  fare,  rarely 
eating  meat,  and  fish  only  occasionally,  except  on  the 
coast.  The  farming  laborers  fare  somewhat  better,  the 
chief  articles  of  food  being  bread,  soup,  garlic,  bacon,  and 
garbanzos ,  with  the  accompaniments  of  wine  and  oil.  — 
History.  S.  was  first  known  to  the  Phoenicians,  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  Carthaginians,  and,  in  the  3d  century 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  to  the  Romans.  It  was  com¬ 
pletely  subdued  under  Augustus,  after  which  it  enjoyed 
tranquillity  for  nearly  400  years.  This  state  of  peace 
was  disturbed  by  the  eruption  of  the  northern  barba¬ 
rians, —the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Alani.  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  introduced  about  the  end  of  the  6th  century 
the  invasion  of  the  Moors  took  place  in  the  beginning 
of  the  8th,  and  they  overran  the  whole  country  except 
the  Asturias.  They  were  finally  expelled  in  the  year 
1492.  Under  Charles  V.,  .5.  made  a  great  figure  in  the 
general  affairs  of  Europe.  lie  reigned  forty  years,  and, 
in  1556,  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  Philip  II.,  who 
died  in  1598.  and  bequeathed  to  his  successor.  Philip 

111.,  Belgium,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Portugal.  Charles 

11.,  the  last  prince  of  the  Austrian  branch,  reigned  from 
1668  to  1700 ;  after  which  began  the  well-known  war  for 
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tb ;  succession  to  the  Spanish  dominions,  in  which  the] 
claim  ot'  Austria  was  supported  by  the  grand  alliance  | 
against  Louis  XIV.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  the  allies,  however,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XI V. 
reigned  in  S.,  relinquishing  the  Belgic  provinces  to  the 
house  of  Austria.  Philip  V.,  the  first  king  of  the 
French  line,  had  a  long  and  turbuleut  reign.  After 
him  Ferdinand  VI.,  a  prudent  prince,  introduced  va¬ 
rious  reforms,  and  maintained  peace;  but  dying  in  I 
1759,  his  son,  Charles  III.,  went  to  war  with  Great 
Britain.  Peace  ensued  in  1763,  and  continued  till  1778, 
when  5.,  at  first  neutral  in  the  American  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  was  prevailed  on  to  take  up  arms  against  Eng¬ 
land,  and  obtained,  at  the  peace  of  1783,  the  Floridas 
and  the  island  of  Minorca.  Charles  IV.  succeeded  to  the 
crown  in  1788,  became  soon  after  a  party  to  thecoalition 
against  republican  France,  but  was,  alter  Prussia,  the 
first  of  the  Great  Powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace, 
in  1795.  In  little  more  than  a  year  after  this,  the  cabi¬ 
net  of  S.  joined  its  late  opponent,  and  declared  war 
against  Britain.  The  abdication  of  the  royal  family  of 
S.  took  place  at  Bayonne,  in  May,  1808.  It  was  followed 
by  the  general  resistance  of  the  inhabitants,  bv  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  their  country  by  Napoleon  I.,  and  by  the  subse¬ 
quent  expulsion  of  the  French  by  the  troops  of  Great 
Britain  combined  with  those  of  Portugal  and  S.  The 
dissatisfaction  and  indignation  excited  by  the  tyrannical 
proceedings  of  Ferdinand  led,  in  the  beginning  of  1820, 
to  a  revolution  of  great  importance,  by  which  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Cortes,  as  established  in  1812,  was  re¬ 
stored,  and  such  salutary  restraints  established  on  the 
power  of  the  crown,  as  seemed  best  calculated  for  secur- 1 
iug  the  rights  of  the  people.  In  1823,  S.  was  again  in¬ 
vaded  by  French  troops,  under  the  Duke  d’Angouleme, ! 
whose  object  was  to  put  down  the  new  government, and  to 
restore  Ferdinand  to  absolute  power.  They  penetrated 
the  country  without  resistance;  and  having  laid  siege 
to  Cadiz,  the  King  was  given  up  to  them,  and  afterwards 
the  town.  In  1833,  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  the 
Queen-mother,  Christina,  was  appointed  Queen-regent 
during  the  minority  of  her  daughter  Isabella,  to  whom, 
by  his  will,  he  bequeathed  his  throne.  On  this,  Don 
Carlos,  the  late  king's  brother,  laid  claim  to  the  crown, 
when  a  civil  war,  which  Listed  till  1840,  ensued.  In  that 
year,  the  partisans  of  Don  Carlos  were  finally  defeated. 
The  next  eveut  of  importance  was  the  contest  between 
Espartero  ( q .  r.),  the  regent,  and  the  Queen-dowager 
Christina,  lor  the  supreme  power  during  the  minority 
of  the  Queen.  Espartero  was  successful  from  1840  to 
3843,  but  was  compelled  to  flee  before  0  Donnell  and 
Narvaez,  and  was  uot  restored  till  1847.  Frequent 
changes  of  ministry,  occasional  revolts,  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  Queen  Christina  (1864),  the  formation  of  the 
O'Donnell  ministry  (1858),  the  war  with  the  Moors  (see 
Morocco),  the  invasion  of  St.  Domingo  in  1861.  the  quar¬ 
rels  between  S.  and  her  former  colouies,  Peru  (1864-1865) 
and  Chili  (1865),  the  revolution  of  Sept.  17,  1868,  which 
resulted  in  the  flight  of  Isabella  II.  (see  Isabella,  and 
Prim),  the  Cuban  insurrection  (1868-78),  the  regency 
under  Serrano  1869,  the  refusal  of  the  Crown  by  Prince 
Leopold  of  Hohenzollem,  owing  to  French  opposition, 
1870.  and  the  acceptation  by  Amadeus,  son  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  King  of  Italy,  of  the  crown  tendered  to  him 
by  a  vote  of  the  Cortes  Dec.  1870,  and  his  abdication  in 
1873,  see  p.  2316. — For.  Foss  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  in 
the  West  Indies,  the  Philippine  and  Ladrone  islands 
iu  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  Centa  in  N.  Africa. — Pop. 
About  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  5.  must  have  contained 
78,000,000  inhabitants,  aud  yet  in  1688  it  did  uot  pos¬ 
sess  more  than  8,000,000.  But  from  that  time  forward 
there  was  a  temporary  increase;  in  1768,  the  pop.  had 
risen  to  9,307,800  souls:  in  1789,  to  10,061.480;  and  in 
1797  it  exceeded  12,000,000  souls.  In  1820,  it  had  fallen 
to  al>t.  11,000,000;  but  in  1823.  it  hail  again  risen  to 
12,000,000,  and  in  1828,  to  13.698,029.  Iu  1842,  the  pop. 
was  found  not  to  exceed  12,054,000  souls.  It  rose  agaiu 
to  12,168,774  in  IS46,  to  15,658,586  iu  1860,  and  to  16,835,- 
606  in  1871 ;  giving  a  density  of  pop.,  at  the  latter  period, 
of  90  per  English  sq.  m.  Pop.  (official),  Jan.,  1878, 
16,053,961.  See  Supplement,  p.  2316. 

S|mBa  tro,  a  seaport  of  Dalmatia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Venice, 
Lat.  43°  30'  N.,  Lon.  16°  26'  E  ;  pop.  11,242. 

ftjmlilitis:,  (spawVdinq.)  a  market-town  of  England,  in 
Lincolnshire,  on  the  Welland,  15  in.  from  Boston;  pop. 
9.725. 

in  Georgia,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  200  sq. 
m.  It  is  bordered  W.  by  Flint  River.  Surface ,  diver¬ 
sified :  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Gritfin.  Pop.  in  1870,  10,201. 

Spallanzani,  Lizvre,  ( spalAan-dza'nx ,)  an  eminent 
Italian  naturalist,  B.  near  Reggio,  1729,  who  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy  at  Pavia,  where  he  was  distinguished 
by  his  experiments  in  physiology.  In  1785  he  went  to 
Turkey,  and  made  many  observations  on  geology  and 
extinct  volcanoes.  He  also  visited  Germany,  and  re¬ 
ceived  particular  marks  of  attention  from  the  emperor 
Joseph  II  His  principal  works  are  Ex/terimetils  on 
the  Reproductions  of  Animals ,  Essay  upon  Animalcuhe 
in  Fluids ,  Microscopical  Experiments,  Memoirs  on  the 
Circulation  of  the.  Blood.,  Travels  in  the  Tivn  Sicilies  and 
the.  Apennines ,  and  Observations  on  the  Transpiration  of 
Plants.  D.  at  Pavia,  1790. 

bp  ult.  n.  ( Min  )  A  white,  scaly  mineral,  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  fusion  of  metals.  — Bailey. 

Span,  n.  (A.S.  and  Du.  span  ;  Dan.  spand ;  Ger.  spanne .] 
The  space  from  the  end  of  the  thumb  to  the  end  of  the 
little  finger  when  extended;  nine  inches.  —  A  short, 
space  of  time. 

• — A  pair  of  horses  driven  together,  and  generally  similar 
in  color,  form,  and  movement.  (U.  S.) 

(Arch,  and  Engineering.)  The  extent  or  spread  of  an 
arch  between  its  piers  aud  abutments. 
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(Naut.)  A  rope  with  both  ends  made  fast,  for  a  pur¬ 
chase  to  be  hooked  to  its  bight. — Dana. 

Spun*  v.a.  To  measure  by  spans,  or  l»y  the  hand  with  the 
fingers  en tended,  or  with  the  fingers  encompassing  the 
object.  —  To  measure  or  reach  fn^n  one  side  of  to  the 
other.  —  To  be  well  matched,  as  horses.  (U.  S  ) 

Span  drel,  «.  (Probably  from  span .]  (Arch.)  One 
of  the  triangular  spaces  included  between  the  arch  of 
a  doorway,  Ac.,  and  a  rectangle  formed  by  the  outer 
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Pig.  2401.  —  spandrels,  (Ely  Cathedral,  England.) 

mouldings  over  it;  the  term  is  also  applied  to  other 
similar  spaces  included  between  arches,  Ac., and  straight- 
sided  figures  surrounding  them.  They  are  usually  orna¬ 
mented  with  tracery,  foliage,  shields,  or  other  enrich¬ 
ments. 

Spangle,  (spang'gl,)  n.  (A.S.  spange ;  Ger.  sponge, 
spange! ;  Dan.  spang.)  A  small  plate  or  boss  of  shining 
metal ;  something  brilliant  used  as  an  ornament. — Any 
little  thing  sparkling  aud  brilliant  like  pieces  of  metal, 
as  crystals  of  ice. 

— r.  a.  To  set  or  sprinkle  with  spangles  ;  to  adorn  with 
small,  distinct,  brilliant  bodies. 

Spa ii lor,  7i.  A  persou  who  spangles. 

Spaniard,  ( span'yard ,)  n.  ( Geog .)  A  native  or  citizen 
of  Spain. 

Span iel, (span'y«7,)n.  [F.  epagneut:  0.  Y.espagneul,  from 
Hispaniola,  now  Hayti,  where  the  best  breed  of  this  spe-  j 
cies  of  dogs  came  from.]  A  dog  of  much  antiquity,  and  j 
one  whose  breed  has  been  particularly  attended  to  in  va- 1 
rionscountries, particularly  theEastern.  All  the  varieties 
of  the  S.  sire  more  or  less  elegant  (Fig.  49S);  and  the  S. 
has  been  divided  into  more  varieties  than  any  other  dog.  I 
The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  race  are: — A 
rather  broad  muzzle,  remarkably  long  and  full  ears,  the 
hair  plentiful  and  beautifully  waved,  particularly  that  of  j 
the  ears,  tail,  and  hinder  part  of  the  thighs.  The  prevail- 1 
iug  color  is  liver  and  white:  sometimes  red  and  white,  or 
black  and  white;  sometimes  deep  brown  or  black  on 
the  face  and  breast,  with  a  tan  spot  over  each  eye.  The 
true  English-bred  S-,  called  a  springer,  differs  but  little 
in  figure  from  the  setter,  except  in  being  not  so  tall. 
Their  form  is  also  more  delicate,  their  ears  longer,  very 
soft  and  pliable,  and  covered  with  a  coat  of  long  waving 
and  silk}'  hair;  the  nose  is  red  or  black;  tbe  tail  busby 
and  pendulous. 

The  cocker,  so  < 
called  from  his 
appropriation  to  ^ 
woodcock-shoot¬ 
ing,  is  a  still 
smaller  spaniel, 
and  more  com¬ 
pact  in  its  frame, 
aud  his  hair  still 
more  waved  and 
curly  than  that 
of  the  springer. 

The  Water  -  & 

( Canis  aqua  fi¬ 
cus)  is  a  sturdy 
N.  with  crisped 
hair,  and  with 
head  rather  lar¬ 
ger  and  rounder 
than  those  of  the 
land-N.  The  Al¬ 
pine.  or  St  Ber¬ 
nard,  variety  of 
the  spaniel  breed  exceeds  others  in  size  and  beauty.  It 
is  generally  two  feet  high  at  the  shoulders,  and  full  six 
feet  from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  smaller 
S.,  King  Charles’  dog  (Cam's  brevipelis),  is  a  small  va¬ 
riety  of  the  S.  used  as  lap-dogs.  The  Maltese  dog  and  the 
Lion-dog  ( Cm  >s  lean  in  us)  are  small  species  of  S  The 
first  is  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the  intercourse  of 
the  little  S.  with  the  smaller  water-dog.  It  has  the  hair 
all  over  the  body  very  long  and  silky,  and  generally  pure 
white.  The  other  has  long,  silky  hair  about  the  head, 
neck,  shoulders,  and  extremity  of  the  tail,  but  on  the 
other  part  short,  giving  the  little  animal  a  leonine  aj>- 
pea ranee.  The  Newfoundland  dog  is  placed  b}’  most 
authorities  in  the  *8’.  group,  to  which  its  form,  its  coat, 
ami  its  hunting  propensities  evidently  entitle  him. 

Span'isli,  n.  The  language  of  Spain. 

— a.  Pertaining  to  Spain. 

Spanish-Dayonol,  n.  (B  t.)  See  Yucca. 

^pan  isii'hhu'k.  n.  A  soft  black  pigment,  prepared 
by  burning  cork  in  the  manner  of  Frankfort  and  ivory 
blacks,  differing  from  the  former  in  being  of  a  lighter 
and  softer  texture. 

Spun'i*li  HI  nils,  in  Texas,  a  village  of  Bowie  co.,  on 
Red  River,  12  m.  N.  of  Boston. 


Fig.  2402. —  kino  cbafles’  spaniel. 
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Span'ish  Creek,  in  Ohio ,  enters  the  Scioto  River  from 
Pike  co. 

Span'ish  Flat,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  El¬ 
dorado  co.,  IU  in.  N.  of  Placerville. 

Span  ».  ( Zool .)  CanUiaris  vesicatoria.  See 

CANTHAKID.E. 

Span  i*Ei  Fork,  in  Utah,  a  post-village  of  Utah  co., 
12  ui.  S.  of  Provo  City  ;  pop.  abt.  900. 

Spanish  Juice,  n.  The  extract  of  the  root  of  the 
liquorice. 

Span  ish  Fake,  in  Louisiana,  12  m.  long,  and  con¬ 
nects  with  Red  River  u  short  distance  above  Natchi¬ 
toches. 

Spanisli  Laiiguageaiid  Fiterature.  It  seems 

probable  that  the  Cantabrian  was  the  n>o?>t  ancient  lan¬ 
guage  of  Spain,  of  which  remnants  are  supposed  by 
some  still  to  exist  in  the  modern  Basque,  spoken  by  the 
Biscayans  aiul  other  inhabitants  of  the  districts  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Pyrenees.  The  old  language  of  the  Peninsula 
must,  no  doubt,  have  been  considerably  alloyed  by  the 
admixture  of  Phoenician  words  and  phrases  during  the 
Carthaginian  dominion;  and  when  the  Romans  con¬ 
quered  Spain,  they  introduced  their  language,  which 
for  several  centuries  was  the  principal  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  of  all  except  those  living  in  the  most  re¬ 
mote  districts.  The  Visigoths,  who  followed  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  possession  of  the  Peninsula,  introduced  the 
lingua  Rmnana,  a  mixture  of  the  Latin  and  German 
languages:  but  the  Latin,  though  corrupt,  still  continued 
to  be  spoken  in  many  parte  Again,  when  tbe  Moors 
overran  the  country,  expelled  the  Visigoths,  and  estab¬ 
lished  their  own  power,  they  brought  with  them  the 
Arabic  language,  already  highly  cultivated,  and  well 
adapted  for  poetry  ;  and  this,  in  turn,  became  tbe  gen¬ 
eral  language  of  the  country.  Thus,  out  of  numerous 
elements  wras  gradually  formed  a  new  language — the 
Spanish;  and  though  numerous  dialects  necessarily 
arose  in  the  different  petty  kingdoms  into  which  the 
country  was  split,  that  of  Castile  became  at  length  the 
classical  language  of  Spain.  Its  basis  is  Latin;  and 
many  of  tbe  ancient  inflexions,  as  well  as  words,  are 
still  preserved.  There  are  also  a  large  number  ot  Teu¬ 
tonic  words  ;  but  tbe  admixture  of  Arabic,  though  very 
considerable,  is  less  than  iu  the  Portuguese.  Force  of 
expression,  depth  of  sound,  and  mellifluous  cadence,  are 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Spanish ;  which, 
however,  has  a  guttural  accent,  derived  probably  from 
its  Teutonic  origin.  The  abundance  of  vowels  and  liq¬ 
uids  makes  the  language  harmonious  when  spoken  by 
native  Castilians ;  it  is  essentially  poetical,  and  poetry 
may  be  considered  as  the  germ  of  the  national  literature. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  there  is  very  Wt\\*s  patois  among 
the  Castiliaus,  aud  that  the  language  is  spoken  by  the 
lower  classes  with  remarkable  purity  and  precision. 
The  rise  of  Spanish  literature  cannot  be  traced  further 
back  than  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  for  the  songs 
of  the  Troubadours  belong  to  a  period  antecedent  to  the 
settlement  of  the  language.  The  ballads  composed  in 
honor  of  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Vivar, called  ElCampeador ,  or 
more  popularly  the  Cid,  are  among  the  earliest  speci¬ 
mens  of  Spanish  writing,  and  display  at  once  great  in¬ 
dependence  of  thought  and  felicity  of  expression.  No 
doubt,  however,  the  Moorish  ballads,  or  those  w  ritten 
to  celebrate  the  chivalrous  contests  between  Christian 
and  Moslem  knights,  that  preceded  and  accompanied 
the  fall  of  Granada,  form  the  most  striking  and  distinc¬ 
tive  part  of  the  national  literature  of  Spain.  “The 
Moorish  wars  had  already  afforded  abundant  themes  of 
interest  for  the  Castilian  muse;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
fall  of  the  capital  that  the  very  fountains  of  song  were 
broken  up,  and  those  beautitul  ballads  were  produced 
which  seem  like  the  rays  of  departed  glory  lingering 
round  the  ruins  of  Granada.  They  present  a  most  re¬ 
markable  combination  of  not  merely  the  exterior  form, 
but  the  noble  spirit  of  European  chivalry,  w  ith  the  gor¬ 
geousness  and  effeminate  luxury  of  tbe  East.  They  are 
brief,  seizing  single  situations  of  the  highest  poetic  in¬ 
terest,  and  striking  the  eye  of  the  reader  with  a  bril¬ 
liancy  of  execution,  so  artless  in  appearance  withal  as 
to  seem  rather  the  effect  of  accident  than  study.  We 
are  transported  to  the  gay  seat  of  Moorish  jKnver,  and 
witness  the  animating  bustle,  its  pomp,  and  its  revelry, 
prolonged  to  the  last  hour  of  its  existence.”  ( Pres¬ 
cott's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ,  ii.  100.)  But  it  was,  per¬ 
haps,  hardly  necessary  to  say  so  much  about  the  Span¬ 
ish  ballads,  as  the  admirable  translations  of  Mr.  Lock¬ 
hart  have  made  their  spirit,  at  least,  familiar  to  most 
readers.  The  honor  of  being  the  first  to  introduce  regu¬ 
lar  dramatic  writing  into  Spain  has  been  ascribed  to 
Torres  de  Navarro,  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century. 
He  was  followed  by  Lope  de  Vega,  born  at  Madrid  in 
1562,  at  once  the  most  original,  most  unequal,  and  most 
voluminous  of  the  Peninsular  dramatists.  Calderon,  B. 
in  1600,  carried  the  Spanish  drama  to  its  highest  per¬ 
fection.  Like  his  great  precursor,  Lopez  de  Vega,  his 
plays  are  most  unequal,  the  finest  scenes  being  mixed 
up  with  the  most  revolting  barbarism  and  extravagance. 
The  astonishing  fecundity  of  these  writers  may  in  some 
degree  account  for,  though  it  cannot  excuse,  the  defects 
and  inconsistencies  in  their  dramas.  The  published 
works  (which  do  not,  however,  embrace  nearly  all  bis 
pieces)  of  Lope  de  Vega,  consist  of  25  vols.  4to,  each 
containing  10  or  12  plays;  and  127  dramas  are  ascribed 
to  Calderon,  besides  a  still  greater  number  of  vaude¬ 
villes  and  interludes.  Tbe  Spanish  drama,  however,  has 
long  fallen  into  decay.  The  humiliation  of  the  coun¬ 
try  during  the  disastrous  reigns  of  Philip  IV.  and 
Charles  II.,  and  the  deadening  influence  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion,  were  little  favorable  to  its  culture;  and  after  tin* 
accession  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  to  the  throne,  French 
criticism  and  taste  obtained  an  ascendency,  w  hile  the 
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troubles  in  which  Spain  has  been  more  recently  in¬ 
volved,  have  stifled  all  poetical  talent.  Some  endeavors, 
indeed,  have  been  made  to  revive  the  national  drama ; 
hut  they  have  signally  failed,  and  no  modern  name 
Connected  with  this  branch  of  literature  deserves  no¬ 
tice,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  the 
author  of  the  Viuda  de  Padilla.  The  Araucana  of 
Ercilla,  b.  in  1.V25,  is  the  only  poem  that  Spain  has  pro¬ 
duced  that  has  any  pretensions  to  be  classed  among 
epics.  Chivalrous  romance  was  early  and  assiduously 
cultivated  in  Spain.  Happily,  however,  the  inimitable 
satire  of  Cervantes  destroyed  at  once  and  forever  the 
whole  race  of  kuights-errant  His  Don  Quixote.,  how¬ 
ever,  still  continues  to  interest  all  classes  of  readers  by 
its  exhaustless  wit,  the  truth  of  its  delineations,  and  its 
practical  good  sense.  It  has  been  rendered  into  almost 
all  languages;  and,  how  defective  soever  the  transla¬ 
tion,  it  never  fails  to  amuse  and  instruct.  Rut,  with 
the  exception  of  this  unique  ami  admirable  work,  Span¬ 
ish  works  are  but  little  known  in  foreign  countries; 
and  in  most  departments,  indeed,  the  literature  of 
Spain  is  poor  in  the  extreme.  And  how  could  it  be 
Otherwise?  In  1502  the  censorship  of  the  press  was 
established;  qnd  the  power  of  carrying  it  into  effect 
was  very  soon  entrusted  to  the  Inquisition.  “  II  s'est 
itahli  duns  Madrid says  Beaumarchais,  with  quite  as 
much  of  truth  as  of  wit,  “«»  system e  de  liberte  sur  la 
rente,  deg  productions ,  qui  s'ttend  mime  d  celles  de  la 
presse  ;  et  que,  pourvu  queje  ne  parle  en  mes  twits  ni  de 
Vautorite ,  ni  du  culte.  ni  de  la  politique. ,  ni  de  la  morale , 
ni  des  gens  en  place .  ni  des  corps  en  credit,  ni  de  V Optra, 
ni  d’  S  autres  spectacles,  ni  de  personae  qui  lienne  d  quelr 
que  chose,  je  puis  tout  imprinter  librement ,  sous  f  inspec¬ 
tion  de  deux  ou  trois  cense urs .”  (Marriage  de  Figaro, 
ncte  v.)  Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  con¬ 
tradictory  and  absurd  to  expect  that  the  Spanish 
writers  should  have  distinguished  themselves  iu  philo¬ 
sophical  research,  original  discussion,  or  in  any  pursuit 
requiring  freedom  of  inquiry.  Spain  has  a  few  respect¬ 
able,  but  no  eminent  authors.  Since  1830,  however,  a 
great  change  for  the  better  lias  taken  place.  The  cen¬ 
sorship  of  the  press  has  been  suppressed,  newspapers 
have  been  established,  and  the  influence  and  authority 
of  the  clergy  greatly  diminished.  Hopes  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  reasonably  entertained  that  literature  will 
again  revive;  but  up  to  the  present  time  the  natural  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  mental  resources  of  the  nation  has 
he»*n  so  slow,  owing  to  the  continual  public  disturbances, 
that  many  years  more  may  elapse  before  literature  ac¬ 
quires  any  material  influence.  See  Spain,  #  Education. 

Sj»;iii  inli  Peak,  in  California,  a  mountain  peak  of 
Plumas  c«).,  abt.  1*  m.  VV.  of  Quincy. 

Span'isli  Prai'rie,  in  Missouri,  a  vill.  ofCrawford  co. 

Spau'isii  3tan oil.  in  California ,  a  post-village  of 
Plumas  co„  6  m.  VV.  of  Quincy. 

K|>asi'iKh-rc«l,  n.  (Paint)  An  ochre  differing  little 
from  Venetian-red. 

Span  isfiilown.  in  California.  See  Half-Moon  Bay. 

Span i*li tow  n,  iu  the  island  of  Jamaica.  See  Santi¬ 
ago  de  la  Vega. 

Spank,  v.  a.  To  slap;  to  punish  by  striking  with  the 
open  hand;  as,  to  spank  a  child. 

— v.  n.  To  move  between  a  trot  and  a  gallop,  as  a  horse; 
to  move  with  speed. —  Wright. 

Spank  er,  n.  A  small  coin. 

(Naut.)  Same  as  Driver,  q.  v. 

Spank  ing,  a.  Striking  with  the  open  hand.  —  Mov¬ 
ing  iu  quick,  lively  manner  or  pace. 

Spaii'nor.  n  A  person  who  spans.  —  The  lock  of  a 
fuser  or  carbine. 

( Mech .)  An  iron  instrument  used  in  the  manner  of  a 
lever  to  tighten  the  nuts  upon  screws. 

Span'-shaekle,  (- shak'l ,)  n.  (Naut.)  A  large  bolt 
driven  through  the  forecastle,  and  forelocked  under  the 
forecastle-beam  and  under  uud  upon  the  upper  deck- 
beam. 

Span'-worm,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Phal.enid.e. 

Spa:*,  n.  [Sw.  spat,  a  stone  ;  Ger.  spath  ;  Sans,  spadika, 
crystal.]  i  Min.)  A  term  applied  to  certain  crystallized 
substances  which  easily  break  into  cubic,  prismatic,  or 
other  fragments  with  polished  surfaces;  —  hence,  also, 
the  term  spat/iose.  applied  generally  to  minerals  of  a 
sparry  fracture.  The  term  spar  is  commonly  used  by 
miners  to  denote  crystalline  quartz;  by  qnarrymen  it 
is  applied  indifferently  to  quartz  and  calcareous  spar. 

— [l)u. ;  Dan.  sparre,  a  rafter;  tier,  sparren.  a  spar,  rafter.] 
(Naut.)  A  long  beam  ;  a  general  term  for  masts,  yards, 
booms,  and  gaffs. 

(Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  employed  ns  a  common 
rafter  in  a  roof,  as  distinguished  from  the  principal 
rafters  or  other  timbers. 

— v.  n.  [A  S  spiriun.]  To  dispute;  to  quarrel  in  words; 
to  wrangle. 

— To  tight  iu  show,  or  as  in  preparation  for  serious  combat; 
to  fight  as  a  pugilist. 

— n.  A  contention  with  the  fists,  as  in  boxing  or  sparring. 
—  A  motion,  as  if  to  strike  a  blow. 

Sparable,  n.  A  small  nail,  used  by  shoemakers. 

.Spare,  r.  a.  [A.  fc>.  sparian;  Ger.  and  Du.  sparen; 
Dan  spare  J  To  use  frugally;  not  to  be  profuse  of; 
not  to  waste.— To  save  or  withhold  from  any  particular 
use  or  occupation. — To  part  with  without  much  incon¬ 
venience;  to  do  without. — To  omit;  to  forbear.  —  To 
use  tenderly;  to  treat  with  pity  and  forbearance;  to 
forbear  to  afflict,  punish,  or  destroy.  —  To  grant;  to 
allow;  to  indulge.— To  forbear  to  inflict  or  impose. 

_ Vm  n.  To  live  frugally  ;  to  be  parsimonious.— To  forbear; 

to  be  scrupulous.— To  be  frugal;  not  to  be  profuse. — 
To  use  mercy  or  forbearance ;  to  forgive  ;  to  be  tender. 

r-a.  Frugal;  parsimonious. — Scanty;  not  abundant;  in 
small  measure.  —  That  can  be  dispensed  with;  not 


wanted;  superfluous.  —  Held  in  reserve,  to  be  used 
^  in  an  emergency. —  V\  anting  flesh  ;  meagre  ;  lean  :  thin. 

Spare,  n.  That  which  is  over  uud  above  what  is  sufficient. 

Spare  ly,  adv.  Sparingly. 

Spa  re'n ens,  n.  The  state  of  being  spare,  lean,  or  thin ; 
leanness. 

Spar  er,  n.  One  who  spares  or  avoids  expense. 

Spare'- rib,  n .  Some  part  cut  off  from  the  rib;  as,  a 
spore-rib  of  pork. 

Sptir'^aiiiiini.  n.  (Dot.)  The  Burr-reed,  or  Reed- 
gj'ass,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Typhacest,  having  peren¬ 
nial  roots,  and  flowers  collected  in  several  dense,  round¬ 
ish  heads,  the  sterile  heads  above  the  fertile. 

Spar  ger,  n.  A  copper  cylinder  used  by  brewers  for 
dashing  or  sprinkling. 

Spar  ilia*.  n.  pi.  ( ZoVl.)  The  Porgee  family,  compris¬ 
ing  acant liopterygious,  spine-rayed  fishes  which  have  no 
teeth  in  the  palate,  nor  spines  or  teeth  on  the  opercular 
bones,  the  muzzle  not  gibbous,  and  the  hones  of  the 
head  not  cavernous.  The  Sheep’s-head,  Sargus  ovis,  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  U.  States,  is  12-30  inches  long. 
Its  flesh  is  very  highly  prized.  The  Sc  u  pang,  Sc  up,  or 
Pin  Porgee,  I\  urgyrops,  also  found  on  this  6ide  of  the 
Atlantic,  is  from  8  to  12  feet  long. 

Spar  ing:,  a.  Scarce;  little.  —  Scanty;  not  plentiful; 
not  abundant.  —  Saving;  parsimonious. 

Sparingly.  adv.  Not  abundantly;  frugally;  parsi¬ 
moniously;  abstinently;  moderately;  seldom;  not  fre¬ 
quently;  cautiously;  tenderly. 

Spar  ing ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  sparing;  par¬ 
simony. 

Spark,  n.  [A.  S.  spearca ;  Du.  spark,  a  spark,  from  Lnt. 
spargo.  to  sprinkle.]  A  small  glittering  particle  of  fire, 
or  ignited  substance  which  flies  off,  with  a  cracking 
sound,  from  bodies  when  burning. —  A  small  shining 
body  or  transient  light  — A  small  portion  of  anything 
active;  a  very  small  portion.  —  A  brisk,  showy,  gay  man. 
—  A  lover;  a  beau. 

— r.  ii.  To  act  the  lover. 

Spark '-eyed,  (-id,)  a.  Bright-eyed. 

Spark'isli,  a.  Airy;  gay.  —  Showy;  well-dressed. 

Sparkle,  (spark' l,)  n.  [Dim.  of  spark.]  A  little  spark  ; 
a  luminous  particle:  lustre. 

— v.n.  To  emit  sparks;  to  send  off  small  ignited  par¬ 
ticles,  as  burning  fuel,  &c.  —  To  shine;  to  glitter;  to 
glisten.  —  To  twinkle  — To  exhibit  the  appearance  of 
animation. —  To  emit  little  bubbles,  as  spirituous  liquors. 

— v.  a.  To  flash,  as  when  sparks  are  emitted. 

Spark 'ler,  n.  One  who,  or  the  thing  which,  sparkles. 

Spsia'Bi'liiig.  a.  Emitting  sparks  ;  glittering:  lively. 

Spa rk'li ugly,  adv.  With  twinkling  or  vivid  bril¬ 
liancy. 

Spa  rk'lingness,  n.  Vivid  and  twinkling  lustre. 

Sparks,  Jared,  an  American  historian,  b.  at  Willing- 
ton,  Conn.,  1789,  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Unita¬ 
rian  congregation,  1*19.  His  earliest  publications  were 
chiefly  upon  theological  and  controversial  subjects;  but, 
in  1829,  lie  produced  bis  first  work-in  biography,  under 
the  title  of  Life  of  John  Ledyard,  the  American  Travel¬ 
ler.  His  subsequent  publications  were,  The  Writings  of 
George  Washington,  selected  and  published  from  200 folio 
volumes  of  Original  Manuscripts ,  in  12  volumes, — a  na¬ 
tional  work;  The  Life  of  Washington;  The  Life  of  Ben- 
jam  in  Franklin  ;  and  Correspondence  of  the  American 
Revolution .  b  ing  Letters  of  Eminent  Men  to  George  Wash¬ 
ington.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  History  in  Harvard  College,  and  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  that  College  from  1849  to  1852.  D.  1806. 

Sp«irk*»'v ille,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Jackson 
co.,  22  m.  S.W.  of  Seymour. 

Sparlin'villo,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Newton  co., 
abt.  10  in.  W.  of  Neosho. 

Spar'oid,  a.  (Zool.)  Noting  fishes  of  the  family  Spar- 
infi,  q.  v. 

Spar  row,  n.  [A.  S.  speara;  Ger.  sperling;  Dan. 
spurv.)  {Zool.)  A  group  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
family  Fringili.iDjE,  q.  v. 

Sparrow-hawk,  n.  [A.  S.  spear -ha foe,  spar -ha foe, 
spar-habuc .]  (Zool.)  See  A cci purine. 

Spar  ry,  a.  Resembling  spar,  or  consisting  of  spar. 

Sparse,  a.  [bat.  sparsus ,  from  spargo,  to  strew,  to 
scatter.]  Thinly  scattered ;  not  deuse;  set  or  planted 
here  and  there. 

Sparse'iieKS,  n.  State  of  being  sparse;  thinness; 
scattered  state. 

Spar'Kim,  adv.  [Lat.,  from  spargers,  to  scatter.] 
Sparsely. 

Spar' fa,  or  Lacedaemon.  (Anc.  Geog.)  The  capital  of 
Laconia,  the  chief  city  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  rival  of 
Athens  in  the  ancient  history  of  Greece,  occupied  partly 
a  range  of  low  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eurotas, 
and  partly  the  intervening  plain.  Its  appearance,  even 
in  its  palmiest  days,  was  by  no  means  equal  to  its  re¬ 
nown.  for,  though  not  destitute  of  handsome  public 
buildings,  the  severe  law  ascribed  to  Lycurgus,  that 
“  the  doors  of  every  (private)  house  should  be  fashioned 
only  with  the  saw,  and  the  ceiling  with  the  axe,”  exer¬ 
cised  a  cramping  influence  on  the  development  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  of  the  fine  arts  generally.  The  Acropolis 
of  S.  occupied  a  hill  in  the  N.  part  of  the  city,  and  was 
adorned  with  a  temple  to  Athena  (the  tutelary  goddess 
of  S.),  plated  with  bronze,  whence  it  was  called  the 
Brazen  House,  and  the  goddess  herself  C halciaecus  (the 
Dweller  in  the  Brazen  House).  On  the  bronze  plates 
were  beautifully  sculptured  various  Greek  myths.  At 
the  E,  base  of  the  Acropolis  stood  the  Agora,  or  Market¬ 
place,  whence  streets  proceeded  to  the  different  quarters 
of  the  city*.  Here  stood  the  public  buildings  of  the 
magistrates.  The  Agora  contained  many  statues.  The 
principal  street  in  S.,  called  the  Apheta'is,  ran  S.  from  the 
Agora  to  the  S.  wall,  through  the  most  level  part  of 
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the  city,  and  was  lined  with  a  long  succession  of  monu¬ 
mental  edifices,  chiefly  heroa  ami  sanctuaries.  Along 
the  banks  of  the  Eurotas  stretched  the  Dromos  (Race¬ 
course).  iu  which  were  several  gymnasia,  with  temples 
of  the  Dioscuri,  of  the  Graces.  Ac.,  and  numerous  stat¬ 
ues;  and  still  further  8.  lay  a  broader  level,  Platanislas, 
so  called  from  the  plane  trees  that  grew  there.  This 
was  the  scene  of  those  mock-contests  in  which  the 
Spartan  youth  learned  to  face  without  fear  the  realities 
ot  war.  The  history  of  »V.  is  really  the  history  of  Laco¬ 
nia.  The  origin  of  S.  is  unknown;  but  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  their  inhabitants  were  Arhseans.  It  is 
during  the  rule  of  the  Achiean  princes  that  the  events 
of  the  turnons,  but  unhistorical,  expedition  against  Troy, 
forming  the  subject  of  Homer’s  Iliad ,  are  described  as 
taking  place.  Menelaus,  husband  of  Helen,  was  king 
at  &,  and  it  was  during  the  reign  of  his  grandson,  Tisa- 
meiius.  that  the  Dorians  invaded  Peloponnesus.  The 
fact  of  a  Dorian  invasion  is  universally  admitted,  hut 
of  the  details,  scanty  even  as  they  are,  we  may  safely  be 
sceptical.  All  that  is  clear  is,  that  the  native  Achaean 
population  were  deprived  of  political  privileges,  and  ap¬ 
pear  henceforth  as  Ptrieeci  and  //Cots — the  Dorian  con¬ 
querors  alone  forming  the  historical  Spartans.  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  8th  cent.  B  c..  the  Dorians  of  S.  had 
not  only  thoroughly  established  themselves  in  their  new 
settlement,  hut  had  subjugated  the  whole  ot  the  fertile 
and  beautiful  vale  of  Lacedaemon,  commonly  known  as 
Laconia,  and  bad  begun  to  cherish  ambitious  views  of 
extending  their  supremacy  over  the  other  Dorian  set¬ 
tlements  iu  Peloponnesus— viz.,  those  of  Messenia  and 
Argos.  Hence  originated  the  Messsnian  wars,  which 
terminated  (668  b.  c.)  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Dorians  of  Messenia,  who  were  reduced  by  the  victori¬ 
ous  Spartans  to  the  condition  of  Periceci.  Similar  strug¬ 
gles  occurred  both  with  the  older  Achaean  inhabitants 
in  the  centre  of  Peloponnesus  and  with  the  Dorians  of 
Argos,  Ac.,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  generally  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  development  of  their  warlike  and  ambi¬ 
tious  character  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  institutions  of 
Lycurgus;  and  whatever  we  may  think  of  that  more 
than  semi-mythical  personage,  the  institutions  that  go 
under  his  name  were  well  fitted  to  make  the  Spartans 
exactly  what  they  figure  in  history  —  a  race  of  stern, 
cruel,  resolute,  rude,  and  narrow-minded  warriors,  capa¬ 
ble  of  a  momentary  self-sacrificing  patriotism  (as  in  the 
story  of  the  300  heroes  who  fell  at  Thermopylae),  but 
utterly  destitute  of  the  capacity  for  adopting  or  appre¬ 
ciating  a  permanently  noble  and  wise  policy.  The  out¬ 
break  Of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (431  b.  c.)  brought  the 
rivalry  between  S.  and  Athens  to  a  head,  and  in  the 
mighty  struggle  that  ensued,  victory  declared  on  the 
side  of  the  combatant  least  capable  of  maintaining  the 
greatness  of  Greece.  S.  now  attained  the  hegemony  of 
Greece;  hut  her  insolent  tyranny  in  the  hour  of  her  tri¬ 
umph  excited  the  indignation  of  those  whom  she  held 
in  virtual  subjugation,  and  the  glorious  retaliations  of 
the  Thebans  under  Epaminondas  stripped  her  of  all  her 
splendid  acquisitions,  and  reduced  the  Laconian  state  to 
its  primitive  boundaries.  Later,  the  iise  of  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  power  limited  still  more  the  Spartan  territory,  nor 
did  it  ever  after  attain  its  earlier  dimensions.  Finally, 
after  a  series  of  vicissitudes,  S.  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  and  became  a  portion  of  the  Roman  prov. 
of  Acliaia.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  two  villages, 
Mogul  a  and  Psychiko,  about  1  mile  apart,  by  the  town 
of  New  Sparta,  built  since  the  revolution,  on  one  of  the 
Spartan  hills,  and  by  corn-fields  and  gardens,  amid  which 
fragments  of  wrought  stone  may  be  seen  cropping  from 
the  ground. 

Spar  ta,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Conecuh  co., 
100  m.  8.S.W.  of  Montgomery  ;  pop.  abt.  250. 

Sparta,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Hancock  co., 
24  m.  N.E.  of  Milledgeville;  pop.  abt.  900. 

Sparta,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Knox  co.,  abt  6  m. 
N.E.  of  Galesburg;  pop.  al>t.  3,000  —  A  post-village  of 
Randolph  co..  113  in.  S.  of  Springfield;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Sparta,  in  Indiana,  a  post-township  of  Dearborn  co.; 
pop.  abt.  3,000.  —  A  village  and  township  of  Noble  co., 
35  m.  N.W.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Sparta,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Owen  co.,  35  m. 
N.  of  Frankfort. 

Sparta,  iu  Louisiana ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Bienville 
parish. 

Sparta,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-township  of  Kent  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,400. 

si*  arta,  in  Mississippi ,  a  post-village  of  Chickasaw  co., 
140  in.  N.N.E.  of  Jackson. 

Sparta,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Buchanan  co.,  abt.  200 
m.  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Sparta,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Edgecombe 
co.,  84  in.  E.  of  Raleigh. 

Sparta,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Sussex  co.,  abt.  66  m.  N.E.  of  Trenton  ;  pip.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  3,500. 

Sparta,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Livingston  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  1.282. 

Sparta,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Morrow  co.,  35  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Columbus.  —  A  village  of  Stark  co.,  68  m.  S. 
of  Cleveland. 

Sparta,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Crawford  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Sparta,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  White  co., 
85  ni  S  E.  of  Nashville;  pop.  abt.  550. 

Spa  rta,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Caroline  co.,  nbt 
33  rn.  N.N.E.  of  Richmond. 

Sparta,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township,  cap. 
of  Monroe  co.,  25  in.  E.N.E.  of  La  Crosse; pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  abt.  2.000. 

Spar'tarus.  a  Thracian  shepherd,  famous  for  his  vic¬ 
tories  over  the  Romans.  He  was  one  of  the  gladiators 
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of  Lentulus ;  but,  escaping  with  thirty  others,  he  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  with  which  lie 
defeated  the  Romans  in  several  battles.  At  length  Crus- 
8us  was  sent  against  him,  and  after  a  bloody  contest  8. 
was  slain,  u.  c.  71. 

Spar  tan,  a.  (Geog.)  Relating  to  ancient  Sparta ;  hence, 
hardy  ;  courageous. 

Spar  tanimrg.  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Ran¬ 
dolph  co.,  20  m.  N.  of  Richmond. 

Spartan  bn  rjff,  in  S.  Carolina ,  a  N.W.  dist.,  border¬ 
ing  on  N.  Carolina;  area,  950  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Emoree, 
Broad,  Tiger,  and  Pacolet.  Surface ,  hilly  ;  soil,  fertile. 
Min.  Gold  and  iron.  Cap.  Spartanburg.  Pop.  in  1809, 
24,273. —  A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  dist.,  98  in. 
N.N  W.  of  Columbia. 

Spar'tauHUair^,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Crawford  co..  9  in.  S.S.W.  of  Corry. 

Spar  lapolin,  in  Virginia ,  a  village  of  Rockingham 
co.,  142  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Spar'terie,  n.  (Sp .esparto,  grass-hemp;  Lat.sparfam.] 
Woven  work,  as  mats,  nets,  ropes,  cordages,  Ac.,  made 
of  the  blades  of  different  species  of  grasses,  of  the  gen. 
Spartiuni  stipu ,  and  others. 

ftpar'tium,  n.  (Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Fa- 
oacese,  distinguished  by  the  roundish  form  of  its  stand¬ 
ard.  The  Spanish  Broom,  6'.  juncmm ,  is  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  generally  growing  in  dry  soils  and 
rocky  situations,  and  attaining  a  height  of  8  feet  or  up¬ 
wards.  Its  branches  are  upright,  round,  and  rush-like, 
a  characteristic  of  this  genus.  They  are  smooth,  and 
bear  only  a  few  small  simple  leaves,  which  soon  drop 
off.  The  fibre  of  the  brauchlets  is  much  used  in  some 
parts  of  Italy.  France,  and  Spain,  for  making  cloth, 
ropes,  Ac.  In  the  south  of  France,  the  plant  is  culti¬ 
vated  on  dry,  unproductive  soils.  The  brauchlets  are 
made  into  bundles,  dried,  beaten,  steeped,  and  washed, 
in  order  to  the  separation  of  the  fibre. 

Spa'rua,  n.  ( Zoiil .)  The  Boce,  a  genus  of  acanthop- 
terygious  fishes  ip  the  Linntean  system,  having  the 
gill-opening  scaly,  the  mouth  furnished  with  strong 
cutting  teeth,  the  body  compressed,  the  lateral  line 
curved  behind,  and  the  pectoral  fins  rounded. 

Spasm,  ( (spasm ,)  n.  [Fr.  spasme  ;  Gr.  sj>asmos ,  from 
spao,  to  draw.)  {Med.)  An  involuntary  contraction  of 
muscular  tissue,  or  that  state  of  contraction  of  the  mus¬ 
cles  which  is  not  spontaneously  disposed  to  alternate 
with  relaxation.  When  the  contractions  alternate  with 
relaxation,  and  are  frequently  and  preternaturally  re¬ 
peated,  they  are  called  convulsions.  &  are  distinguished 
as  clonic  and  tome;  the  contractions  in  the  former  al¬ 
ternating  with  relaxations,  as  in  epilepsy ;  but  in  the 
latter  remaining  fixed,  as  in  lock-jaw. 

Spasmodic,  Spasmod  ical,  a.  Relatiug  to 
spasm;  consisting  in  spasm.  —  Convulsive. 

— n.  {Med. ,  A  medicine  good  for  removing  spasm. 
Spasmol'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  tpasmos,  and  logos  discourse.] 
The  doctrine  of  spasms. 

Rpas'tic,  a.  {Med.)  Relating  to  spasms;  spasmodic. 
Spat,  n.  The  young  of  shell-fish.  —  A  light  stroke  or 
blow.  —  A  petty  quarrel.  (U.  S.) 

Spat  an us,  n.  [hat.  spatangius.]  {Zoiil.)  A  genus 
of  3:hinidte ,  or  Sea-urchins,  having  the  mouth  situated 
laterally,  and  but  four  rows  of  pores. 

Spate li '-cock,  n.  A  foul  just  killed  and  quickly  boiled 
for  any  sudden  occasion. —  Worcester. 
Spatlia'ceous,  a.  (Bot.)  Furnished  with,  or  having 
the  appearance  of,  a  spatlie. 

Spatlio,  n.  [Lat.  spatha.]  (Bot.)  A  large  and  colored 
bract  situated  at  the  base  of  a  spadix,  enclosing  the 
latter,  and  supposed  to  perform  the  office  of  corolla, 
ftpatli  ic,  a.  (Min.)  Foliated  or  lamellar, 
ftpa'tial.  a.  Relating  to  space. 

Spa  tially,  adv.  With  reference  to  space, 
ftpat'ltiin.  to.  {Bot.)  See  Lewisia. 

Sp  after,  v.  a.  To  sprinkle,  as  with  water,  or  any 
fluid,  or  with  any  moist  or  dirty  matter.  —  To  asperse  ; 
to  defame. 

— v.  n.  To  spit :  to  sputter  as  at  anything  nauseous  taken 
into  the  mouth. 

Spat'terdiislips,  n.  pi.  Coverings  to  protect  the 
legs  from  mud  and  water. 

ftpatts,  n.  pi.  A  kind  of  spatterdashes,  reaching  but 
little  above  the  ankle.  —  Crabb. 

Spat'll  la,  n.  [  Lat.  dim.  of  spatha ,  a  broad,  flat  wooden 
instrument  for  stirring  any  liquid.]  A  broad  thin  sort 
of  knife,  used  by  apothecaries  for  spreading  plasters,  Ac. 
Spat'ii late,  a.  [K  rom  Lat.  spatula. ]  (Written  also 
spathulate.)  {Nat.  Hist.)  Flattened,  and  broader  and 
roundel  at  the  apex,  narrow  at  the  base. 
Spaill<riil£,  in  Michigan .  a  township  of  Saginaw  co., 
abt.  4  m.  S.  of  Saginaw  City ;  pop .  abt.  300. 

Spav'in,  n.  [It  spavinio.]  {Par.)  A  disease  of  horses, 
which  occurs  under  two  different  forms,  both  interfer¬ 
ing  with  soundness.  In  young,  weakly,  overworked 
subjects,  the  bock-joint  is  sometimes  distended  with 
dark-colored  thickened  synovia  or  joint-oil.  This  is 
bog  or  blood  S.  The  second  variety  of  S.  is  the  more 
common  and  serious.  Towards  the  inside  of  the  hock, 
at  the  head  of  the  shank-bone,  or  between  some  of  the 
small  bones  of  the  hock,  a  bony  enlargement  may  be 
seen  and  felt.  This  is  bone  S.  At  first,  there  is  ten¬ 
derness,  heat,  swelling,  and  considerable  iameness;  but 
as  the  inflammation  in  the  bone  and  its  investing  mem¬ 
brane  abates,  the  lameness  is  less  perceptible,  a  I  though 
the  animal  continues  to  drag  his  leg  and  go  stiffly. 
Spawl,  v.  n.  To  throw  moisture  out  of  the  mouth. 

— n.  Spittle;  moisture  ejected  from  the  mouth. 
ftpawl'iii{£,  n.  Spawl ;  spittle. 

Spawn.n.  [A.  S.  spana,  teats.]  ( Zoiil .)  The  eggs  or 
ova  of  those  oviparous  animals  which  exclude  them  in 
a  muss,  either  separate,  as  in  most  osseous  fishes,  or  en¬ 


veloped  in  an  albuminous  covering,  as  in  frogs,  toads, 
and  many  molluscs. 

(Bot.)  See  Mycelium. 

Spawn,  v.  a.  To  eject  or  deposit,  as  fishes  do  their 
eggs.  —  To  bring  forth  ;  to  generate. 

— v.  n.  To  eject  or  deposit  eggs,  as  fish  or  frogs.  —  To 
issue,  as  offspring. 

Spanner,  n.  The  female  fish. 

Spay,  v.  a.  To  castrate  female  beasts,  by  extirpating 
the  ovaries. 

Speak,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  spxcan ,  spruecan ;  Du.  spreken  ; 
Ger.  sprechen.]  To  break  silence;  to  utter  articulate 
sounds  or  words, as  human  beings;  to  express  thoughts 
by  words  ;  to  discourse  ;  to  utter  a  speech,  discourse,  or 
harangue;  to  utter  thoughts  in  a  public  assembly  ;  to 
express  opinions;  to  dispute;  to  make  mention  ot;  to 
give  sound. 

— v.  a.  To  utter  with  the  mouth  ;  to  pronounce ;  to  utter 
articulately,  as  human  beings  ;  to  declare  ;  to  proclaim  ; 
to  celebrate;  to  talk  or  converse;  to  utter  or  pro¬ 
nounce,  as  in  conversation;  to  address;  to  accost;  to 
exhibit;  to  make  known;  to  express  silently  or  by 
signs;  to  communicate, 
ft  peak 'able,  a.  That  can  he  spoken, 
ftpeak'er,  n.  One  who  speaks,  in  whatever  manner; 
one  who  proclaims  or  celebrates.  —  One  who  utters  or 
pronounces  a  discourse;  —  usually,  one  who  utters  a 
speech  in  public. —  The  person  who  presides  in  a  delib¬ 
erative  or  legislative  assembly,  preserving  order  and 
regulating  the  debates  ;  a  chairman  ;  as,  the  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

ftpeak'er,  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  Sanilac  co.;  pop. 
abt.  400. 

Speaking1,  n.  Act  of  uttering  words;  discourse. — 
Oratory;  elocution. 

Speaking-trumpet,  n.  A  trumpet  by  means  of 
which  the  voice  may  he  made  audible  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance. —  Mar.  Diet. 

Speaking-tube,  n.  A  pipe  of  India-rubber,  gutta¬ 
percha,  Ac.,  for  communicating  orders  from  one  room 
to  another. — Simmonds. 

ft  pear,  ( sper ,)  n.  [A.  S.  spere.]  An  offensive  weapon 
thrown  from  the  hand;  a  long,  pointed  weapon,  used  in 
war  and  hunting  by  thrusting  or  throwing;  a  lance;  a 
sharp-pointed  instrument  with  barbs,  used  for  stabbing 
fish  and  other  animals. 

— v.  a.  To  pierce  with  a  spear ;  to  kill  with  a  spear. 

— r.  n.  To  shoot  or  sprout  in  the  form  of  a  spear, 
ftpear'-foot,  n.  A  horse's  off-foot  behiud. 
ft  pear '•grass,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Poa. 
ftpear'-Biaml,  n.  The  right  hand — being  that  in 
which  a  horseman  holds  the  spear. 

Spearman,  n.  A  soldier  who  is  armed  with  a  6pear. 
Spearmint,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Mentha. 
ftpears  ville,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Ful¬ 
ton  co.,  *3  rn.  W.S.VV.  of  Harrisburg, 
ftpear'wort,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Ranunculus. 
ftpeeial,  ( sptsh'i-al ,)  a.  [Fr.  special ;  It.  speciule ;  Lat. 
speciality  from  species ,  a  peculiar  sort.]  Designating  a 
species  or  sort. —  Particular;  peculiar;  noting  some- 
tiling  more  than  ordinary. —  Appropriate ;  designed  lor 
a  particular  purpose;  confined  to  some  particular  class 
of  subjects. —  Extraordinary;  uncommon;  chief  in  ex¬ 
cellence. 

Specialist,  n.  A  person  devoted  to  a  specialty;  a 
practical  man. 

Speciality,  to.  Specialty.  —  The  quality  of  the  species. 
Special  iza't  ion,  n.  The  act  of  specializing, 
ftpe'cially,  adv.  In  a  special  manner;  particularly; 
in  a  manner  beyond  what  is  common,  or  out  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  course ;  for  a  particular  purpose;  chiefly. 
Specialty,  n.  [L.  Lat.  specialitas.]  Something  spe¬ 
cial  or  particular. 

{Law.)  A  special  contract;  an  obligation  or  bond; 
the  evidence  of  a  debt  by  deed  or  instrument  under 
seal. 

Specie,  ( spe'she ,)  n.  [Contracted  from  species ,  q.  v.] 
Special  money;  not  paper  money  ;  coin;  copper,  silver, 
or  gold  coined  and  used  as  a  circulating  medium  of  com¬ 
merce. 

Species,  ( spefshez ,)  n.  [Lat.,  from  specio ,  to  look  at,  to 
behold.]  The  outward  appearance  ;  the  outside  ;  shape  ; 
sensible  appearance  or  representation ;  sort;  kind. 

( Nut  Hist.)  A  group  of  such  individuals  as  have  an 
essential  identity  in  all  qualjties  proceeding  from  their 
alternate  constitution  or  nature.  The  term  employed 
to  designate  a  collection  of  individuals  which  resemble 
each  other  more  closely  than  they  resemble  any  other, 
being  the  group  inferior  to  genus  and  superior  to  variety. 
S.  under  certain  circumstances  are  liable  to  variations, 
but  all  varieties  have  a  tendency  to  revert  to  theirorigi- 
nal  specific  type.  A  &  is  generally  considered  as  a  per¬ 
manent  production  of  nature,  which  is  capable  of  vary¬ 
ing  within  certain  limits,  but  in  no  case  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  altered  so  as  to  assume  the  characters  of  another 
species.  Sir  David  Brewster,  Darwin,  and  his  followers, 
hold  a  different  opinion,  and  contend  that  A'.,  so  far 
from  being  immutable,  are  liable  to  change  of  almost 
any  extent;  in  fact,  that  plants,  or  animals,  by  the 
operation  of  causes  acting  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
may  become  so  altered  that  they  preserve  scarcely  any 
apparent  resemblance  to  those  from  which  they  sprung. 
In  mineralogy,  the  term  is  of  very  arbitrary  application, 
serving  only,  like  class,  order,  genus,  Ac.,  the  purpose 
of  classification,  although  it  thus  indicates  common 
characters,  or  pointsof  real  agreement  among  minerals. 

(Logic.)  A  predicable  which  is  considered  as  ex¬ 
pressing  the  whole  essence  of  the  individuals  of  which 
it  is  affirmed. 

Specific,  Specif  leal,  a.  [Fr.  speeijique,  from  Lat. 
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species ,  and  facto,  to  make.]  That  makes  n  thing  of  the 
species  of  which  it  is;  designating  the  peculiar  property 
or  properties  of  a  thing,  which  constitute  its  species, 
and  distinguish  it  from  other  things. — That  specifies  or 
particularizes  ;  definite  or  particular  disease  or  certain 
diseases. 

S.  gravity ,  or  S.  weight.  (Physics.)  The  weight  of  a 
given  bulk  of  any  solid,  liquid,  or  gas,  as  compared  with 
some  body  taken  as  a  standard;  thus,  taking  a  given 
bulk  of  water  to  consist  of  1,000  atoms,  an  equal  bulk 
of  platinum  will  contain  23,000;  of  copper,  nearly  9,000; 
of  iron,  about  8,000;  and  of  glass,  about  3,000;  these 
numbers  being  in  proportion  to  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  respective  substances.  The  specific  gravity  of  all 
substances,  except  the  gases,  is  determined  by  a  ready 
mode  of  weighing  them  in  distilled  water,  after  the  cele¬ 
brated  principle  of  Archimedes.  (See  Archimedes.  Prin¬ 
ciple  of.)  The  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  is  ascertained  by 
weighing  the  substance  in  air  and  in  water,  if  the  solid 
be  heavier  than  water, it  is  first  weighed  in  air,  next  im¬ 
mersed  in  water,  when  it  will  appear  to  have  lost  weight, 
—  this,  too,  being  carefully  ascertained.  The  weight 
of  the  substance  in  water  is  subtracted  from  its  weight 
in  air,  the  latter  being  divided  by  the  difference,  the 
quotient  affording  the  specific  gravity  desired.  If  the 
substance  be  lighter  than  water,  it  is  sunk  in  the  water 
by  being  fixed  to  a  solid  heavier  than  water.  —  the 
weight  of  this  heavy  solid  both  in  air  and  water  being 
known.  The  compound  is  weighed  both  in  air  and 
water,  the  loss  of  weight  being  ascertained.  Find  the 
difference  between  this  loss  and  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  heavy  body  when  weighed  alone  in  water;  with  this 
number  divide  the  weight  of  the  light  body;  the  result 
will  afford  its  specific  gravity.  The  specific  gravity  of 
a  fluid  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  comparing  the 
weights  of  equal  bulks  of  distilled  water  and  of  the 
fluid  whose  specific  gravity  is  sought;  for  on  dividing 
the  weight  of  the  fluid  by  that  of  the  water,  the  quo¬ 
tient  will  give  the  specific  gravity.  The  specific  gravity 
of  a  gas  is  ascertained  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  a 
liquid,  except  that  atmospheric  air  is  taken  as  the 
standard  of  unity.  If  a  copper  or  glass  flask,  provided 
with  a  good  stopcock,  be  weighed,  first  when  filled 
with  air,  and  secondly  when  exhausted  as  perfectly  as 
possible  by  means  of  an  air-pump,  the  difference  of 
these  weights  will  give  the  weight  of  air  contained  in 
the  flask.  If  the  flask  be  now  filled  with  the  gas  under 
examination,  and  carefully  weighed,  this  weight,  after 
deducting  the  weight  of  the  Husk,  will  give  the  weight 
of  the  gas.  The  weight  of  the  gas  divided  by  that  of 
the  same  bulk  of  air  will  afford  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  gas  as  compared  to  air.  The  water  used  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies  should  he  taken  at 
the  convenient  standard  of  60°Fahr. 

Specific,  7i.  That  which  is  peculiar  to  anything,  and 
distinguishes  it  from  all  others. 

(Med.)  A  remedy  that  cures  diseases  upon  some 
principle  peculiar  to  itself,  and  not  common  to  any  two 
or  more  remedies:  a  remedy  which  infallibly  cures  all 
cases  of  certain  diseases  to  which  it  is  deemed  appro¬ 
priate. 

Specifically,  adv.  So  as  to  constitute  a  species  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  species;  particularly; 
definitely. 

Specif  i  cal  ness,  to.  Quality  or  state  of  beingspecifical. 

Specifliea't ion.  w.  [Fr.]  Act  of  specifying;  state 
of  being  specified;  designation  of  particulars:  particu¬ 
lar  mention;  statement  of  particulars;  statement  in 
detail;  act  of  placing  in  a  particular  species;  act  of 
determining  by  a  mark  or  limit;  notation  of  limits. 

(Law.)  A  written  statement  containing  a  minute 
description  or  enumeration  of  particulars,  as  of  an  in¬ 
vention  which  it  is  sought  to  secure  by  a  patent. 

Specif  neness,  to.  Specificalness. 

Specified,  a.  Particularized;  specially  named. 

Specify,  ( spes'ifi ,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  specifier;  It.  specific  are.'] 
To  make  special  or  specific;  to  mention  or  name,  as  a 
particular  thing;  to  designate  in  words  so  as  to  distin¬ 
guish  a  thing  from  every  other. 

ftpe'eimen,  to.  [Lat.,  from  specio.]  That  by  which  a 
thing  is  seen,  known,  or  recognized  ;  a  token ;  a  proof; 
a  sample;  a  part  or  small  portion  of  anything  intended 
to  exhibit  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  whole,  or  of  some¬ 
thing  not  exhibited. 

Specious,  ( spe/shus .)  a.  [Fr.  specieux  ;  Lat.  speciosus , 
from  s/tocics.J  Showy:  pleasing  to  the  view.  —  Appar¬ 
ently  right;  superficially  fair,  just,  or  correct;  appear¬ 
ing  well  at  first  view;  plausible;  ostensible 

ftpe'ciously,  adv.  With  a  fair  appearance;  with  a 
show  of  right. 

Spc'ciousness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  spe¬ 
cious;  plausible  in  appearance. 

Speck,  n.  [A.  S.  specca  ;  L.  Ger.  spaak.]  A  small  place 
in  anything  that  is  discolored;  a  stain;  a  blemish;  a 
flaw.  —  A  very  small  thing. 

— v.  a.  To  stain  in  spots  or  drops;  to  spot. 

— n.  Same  as  Spick,  q.  v. 

Speckle,  ( spek'l ,)  «.  [Dim.  of  6peck,  q.v.]  A  little 
spot  in  anything  of  a  different  substance  or  color  from 
that  of  the  thing  itself. 

— v.  a.  To  mark  with  small  spots  of  a  different  color. 

Speok'le«l  ^Bouiitain.  in  Oxford  co.,  Maine ,  near 
the  boundary  of  New  Hampshire.  It  is  abt.  4,000  ft.  high. 

Speck  led  n«‘SS,  to.  The  state  of  being  speckled. 

Speoksioneer,  Specksioner,  (spek'shun-er,)  to. 
(  Whale  fishery.)  The  man  who  directs  the  operation  of 
cutting  up  a  whale. —  Ogilvie. 

Spectacle,  (spek'ta-kl)  to.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  spectaculum,  from 
spectare. ,  to  look  at.]  An  exhibition  ;  something  exhib¬ 
ited  to  view; — usually,  something  presented  to  view  as 
extraordinary;  a  representation  ;  anything  seen. 
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Spec'tacle,n.j»L  ( Optics.)  An  instrument,  consisting ofi 
two  lenses  set  in  a  frame,  for  assisting  or  correcting  t lie 
delects  of  ini  perfect  vision.  The  lenses  are  convex  or  con¬ 
cave,  according  to  the  nature  of  tlie  delect  to  he  remedied. 
In  old  age  the  form  of  the  eve  becomes  Hat. and  the  rays 
of  light  are  consequently  not  refracted  sufficiently  in 
passing  through  it  to  meet  on  the  retina  and  produce 
distinct  vision.  This  defect  is  remedied  by  a  convex 
lens,  which  produces  a  slight  convergeticy  of  thcVays 
before  they  enter  the  eye.  Short-sighted  people,  on  t he 
contrary,  require  concave  lenses;  because,  in  tlieir  case, 
the  indistiiictiveness  of  vision  proceeds  from  too  great  a 
curvature  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  eye,  which 
causes  the  rays  to  meet  in  a  point  before  they  reach  the 
retina — a  detect  which  is  remedied  by  giving  the  ra\s  a 
slight  divergency  before  they  enter  the  eye.  Spectacles 
were  probably  invented  by  Alexander  de  Spina, a  monk 
of  Florence,  about  12N5. 

SpiM*  tarliMl,  a.  Furnished  with  spectacles. 

u  I  iip,  *t.  Relating  to  shows  or  exhibitions.  (R.) 
—  Relating  to  spectacles  or  eyeglasses. 

SpPCta  tor,  n,  [Lat  ;  Fr.  spec/ah-ur  ]  One  who  sees 
or  beholds  :  one  person  illy  present;  a  witness. 
Rpectato'rlal.  a  Relating  to  a  spectator,  (r.) 
Specta'lressi,  Specta'trix,  n.  A  female  spectator 
or  looker-on. 

Spec'tral.  a.  Pertaining  to  a  spectre;  ghostly.  —  Re¬ 
lating  to  a  spectrum. 

fcpcolre,  (spck'tnrj  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat  spectrum,  from  specin, 
to  look  at.]  An  apparition:  the  imaginary  appearance 
of  a  person  who  is  dead:  a  ghost. 

Spec  Iroscape,  n.  ( Oitticx  )  One  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  and  important  instruments  of  modern  research,  in 
which  the  analysis  of  light  coming  from  various  light 
sources  is  conducted  l»y  means  of  prisms.  It  was  first 
employed  in  IStH)  by  Kirehlioff  and  Bunsen  for  the  study 
of  the  spectrum.  One  of  the  forms  of  this  apparatus  as 
lately  modified  by  MM.  Dulioscq and  Qrandeau,is  repre¬ 
sented  in  Fig.  24o3.  It  is  composed  of  three  telescopes 
mounted  on  a  common  foot,  and  whose  axes  converge 
towards  a  prism,  I*,  of  Hint-glass.  The  telescope  A  is 
the  only  one  which  can  turn  round  the  pri»m.  It  is 
fixed  in  any  required  position  by  a  clamping  screw,  n. 
The  screw-head,  m,  is  u«ed  to  shift  the  position  of  the 
eye-piece,  so  that  a  clear  iini.ge  of  the  spectrum  may  he 
obtained,  or,  in  other  words,  to  focus  the  eye-piece.  'Hie 
screw-head  n  is  used  to  change  the  inclination  of  the 
axis.  To  explaiu  the  use  of  the  telescopes  B  and  C,  we 


must  refer  to  Fig.  2-101,  which  shows  the  passage  of  the 
light  through  the  apparatus.  The  rays  emitted  by  the 
flame  G  fall  on  the  lens  a,  and  are  caused  to  converge 
to  a  point.  Ii.  which  is  the  principal  focus  of  a  second 
lens,  c.  Consequently  the  pencil,  on  leaving  the  tele¬ 
scope  B,  is  formed  of  parallel  rays.  This  pencil  enters 
the  prism  V.  On  leaving  the  prism,  the  light,  is  decom¬ 
posed,  and  in  this  state  tails  on  t lie  lens  x.  By  the  lens 
a*,  a  real  and  reversed  image  of  the  spectrum  is  formed 
at  t.  This  image  is  seen  by  the  observer  through  a 
magnifying  glass,  which  forms  at  ss  a  virtual  image  of 
the  spectrum  magnified  about  eight  times.  The  tele¬ 
scope  C  serves  t<»  measure  the  relative  distances  of  the 
lines  of  the  spectrum.  For  this  purpose  there  is  placed 
at  in  a  micrometer  divided  into  2a  equal  parts  Tile  mi¬ 
crometer  is  formed  thus: — A  scale  of  250  millimeters  is 
divided  with  great  exactness  into  25  equal  parts  A 
photographic  negative  on  glass  of  this  scale  is  taken, 
reduced  to  15  millimeters.  The  negative  is  taken  lie- 
cause  then  the  scale  is  light  on  a  dark  ground.  The 
scale  is  then  placed  at  in  in  the  prihcipal  focus  of  the 
lens  e;  consequently,  when  the  scale  is  lighted  by  the 
candle  F,  the  rays  emitted  from  it  leave  the  lens  e  in 
parallel  pencils;  a  portion  of  these,  being  reflected  from 
a  ftice  of  the  prism,  passes  through  the  lens  x,  and 
forms  a  perfectly  distinct  image  of  the  micrometer  at  i, 
thereby  furnishing  the  means  of  measuring  exactly  the 
relative  distances  of  the  different  spectral  lines.  The 
micrometic  telescope  C  (Fig.  2403).  is  furnished  with 
several  adjusting  screw's,  t,  o,  r :  of  these  i  adjusts  the 
focus;  a  displaces  the  micrometer  in  the  direction  of 
the  spectrum  laterally  :  r  raises  or  lowers  the  microme¬ 
ter,  which  it  does  by  giving  different  inclinations  to  the 
telescope.  Some  of  the  most  important  astronomical 
discoveries  of  the  last  few  years  have  resulted  from  the 
application  of  the  S.  to  the  telescope,  the  aid  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  called  in  to  collect  the  light  emanating  from 
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the  distant  stars  and  nehulro.  The  light  incident  on  the 
prism  is  rendered  parallel,  as  in  the  ordinary  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  the  emergent  rays  are  observed  in  the  same 
manlier,  but  a  further  refinement  is  required  in  this 
case.  The  image  of  a  star  Kirmed  at  the  focus  of  a  good 
telescope  is  almost  a  point;  its  spectrum,  thereiore, 


possible  to  distinguish  any  ot  the  characteristic  fea¬ 
tures.  The  point,  thereiore,  is  elongated  somewhat  at 
right  angles  to  t lie  plane  of  refraction  by  means  of  a 
cylindrical  lens.  Messrs,  ."or  by  and  Browning  have  also] 
arranged  a  modification  of  the  B.  tor  use  with  the  mi¬ 
croscope.  Their  M  icrtt- spectroscope.  is  applied  to  the  eye¬ 
piece  of  that  instrument  by  means  of  direct  vision 
prisms.  It  is  applicable  to  opaque  objects,  and  may  also 
be  applied  beneath  the  stage.  B)  its  means  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  the  smallest  object,  or  a  particular  portion  of 
any  object,  may  he  viewed  with  the  greatest  precision 
ami  ease.  See  Spectrum  Analysis. 

Spec  trum,  n. ; pi.  Spectra.  [Lat.,  from  spectn,  to  be¬ 
hold.  J  (Optics  )  The  term  given  to  the  colored  image 
ot  the  sun  when  the  light  proceeding  from  it  is  trans¬ 
mitted  through  a  prism  and  permitted  to  fall  upon 
a  screen.  This  fact  of  a  decomposition,  or  separation 
into  a  system  of  pencils,  of  a  single  pencil  of  light,  was 
first  discovered  by  Newton,  who  admitted  into  a  dark 
chamber  through  a  small  aperture  in  a  shutter,  a  pen¬ 
cil  of  white  or  undecomposed  light.  This  pencil  was 
refracted  by  means  of  a  prism  of  glass,  the  image  being 
thrown  upon  asereenin  the  shape  of  an  elongated  stripe 
of  colors,  called  the  prismatic  spectrum.  (See  Fig.  834.  j 
This  stripe  is  made  up  of  seven  successive  hands,  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colors,  the  lowest  of  w  hich,  or  the  least  refracted 
portion,  is  red;  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and 
violet  following.  Between  these  different  tints  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  point  out  any  distinct  line  of  demarcation, 
the  whole  melting  into  each  other.  Dr.  Wollaston  was 
the  first  to  discover  lines  in  the  spectrum.  lie  observed 
two  of  these,  and  subsequently  counted  nearly  a  thou¬ 
sand.  The  relative  positions  of  these  lines  had  names 
assigned  to  them  by  Fro  lessor  Fraunhofer,  whose  name 
they  hear.  The  sun,  the  planets,  and  almost  every  fixed 
Star,  have  each  their  own  system  of  lines.  In  the  solar 
spectrum,  the  intensity  of  light  appears  to  be  greatest 
iu  the  yellow  band.  The  calorific  powers  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  increase  from  the  violet  to  the  red  extremity.  The 
chemical  action  of  the  solar  spectrum  appears  to  lie 
greatest  in  the  violet  hand,  aud  iu  the  dark  space  be¬ 
yond.  See  Dispersion. 

Spectrum  Analysis.  ( Che.m .)  A  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  tiie  chemical  coiiMituents  of  substaucee  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  spectra  of  their  flumes,  as  shown  in  the 
Spectroscope,  7  v  It  consists  essentially  of  a  tube,  at 
one  end  of  which  is  a  convex  lens,  at  the  other  an  ad¬ 
justable  slit.  Near  the  lens  is  placed  a  triangular 
prism,  iu  such  a  position  that  the  rays  of  light  passing 
through  the  slit  aud  convex  lens  may  fall  upon  it  at  a 
certain  angle,  varying  according  to  the  retractive  powers 
of  the  prism.  On  the  other  side  ot  t  lie  prism  i»  a  tele¬ 
scope  of  low  magnifying  power,  which  receives  the  rays 
retracted  by  it.  The  flame  ot  a  common  spirit-lamp. 
(G,  Fig.  2403.)  or  a  gas-jet  known  as  l  lie  Bunsen’*  hunter, 
placed  before  the  narrow  slit  or  knife  edges.  A  small 
bead  of  the  substance  to  he  experimented  on  may  he 
fused  into  a  small  loop  of  platinum  wire.  The  wire  being 
attached  to  a  convenient  support  (e.  Fig.  2403)  the  head 
should  he  brought  to  the  trout  edge  of  the  flame.  The  sub¬ 
stance  iu  burning  gives  the  flame  certain  colors;  these 
are  retracted  into  their  proper  places  on  the  spectrum 
by  the.  prism,  and  examined  by  the  telescope.  It  lias 
been  found  that  almost  every  element  when  burnt  gives 
off  light  of  a  tint  peculiar  to  itself.  Thus  sodium  gives 
an  orange  light,  refrangible  into  two  lines  of  nearly 
equal  color.  Potassium,  which  burns  with  a  purple 
flame,  produces,  as  might  he  expected,  red  ami  blue 
lines.  Lithium  also  gives  red  and  blue  lines,  but  of  a 
different  tint,  and  in  a  different  part  of  the  spectrum 
Calcium  gives  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue;  barium  an 
almost  infinite  number  of  green,  and  so  on.  S.  A.  affords 
the  means  of  detecting  almost  infinitesimal  portions  of 
various  elements.  Sodium,  for  example,  may  be  de¬ 
tected  in  quantities  not  much  more  than  the  millionth 
of  a  grain.  Since  the  practice  of  this  branch  of  analysis 
has  obtained  favor  among  chemists,  no  less  than  three,] 
perhaps  four,  new  elements  have  been  added  to  oural-l 
ready  numerous  list.  Messrs.  Bunsen  and  Kirehlioff,  on 
examining  the  evaporated  residue  of  a  certain  mineral 
water,  noticed  a  new  light  blue  line,  which  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  any  element  with  which  they  were  acquainted. 
They  rightly  conjectured  that  it  was  caused  by  a  new 
elementary  substance,  which  they  named  ciesium ,  and 
which  they  shortly  afterwards  obtained  in  hulk  from 
the  same  and  other  sources.  In  the  same  manner  they 
discovered  rubidium  ;  and  since  that  time  other  metals  I 
have  been  discovered.  S.  A.  has  also  already  thrown | 
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considerable  light  on  the  question  of  the  constitution 
of  the  universe,  iiew  facts  having  been  acquired  con¬ 
cerning  the  sun,  stars,  tiebulfle,  aud  comets. 

Spec  ial,tr,  a.  [From  Lat.  speculum,  a  mirror  ]  Having 
Uie  qualities  of  a  speculum  or  mirror;  having  a  Miiootli 
reflecting  surface. —  Attorning  view.  (R.) — Aiding  the 
siuht.  as  a  magnifying  glass. 

Specula  rm.  u.  (Boi.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cam - 
panutacete.  1  lie  luont  conspicuous  species,  »V.  speculum , 
the  \  etuis’  Looking-glass,  is  a  pretty  border  flower 
named  from  the  foniioi  the  idue con d la,  which  resembles 
a  little  round,  concave  mirror  (speculum). 

Spec  11  Into,  r.  n.  [Fr.  specifier.)  To content}  late  ;  to 
consider  a  subject  by  turning  it  in  t lie  mind,  aud  view¬ 
ing  it  iu  its  different  aspects  and  relations. 

( Com.)  To  purchase  laud,  goods,  stock,  or  other  tilings, 
with  the  view  or  expectation  of  selling  the  articles  at  a 
profit. 

Specula  tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat  speculating  Mental  view 
of  anything  iu  its  various  aspei  ts  and  lelations;  contem¬ 
plation;  intellectual  examination.  —  Train  ot  thoughts 
formed  by  meditation;  mental  scheme;  theory;  views 
of  a  subject  not  Verified  by  tact  or  practice. 

(Gan.)  Act  or  practice  ol  buying  stocks  or  goods,  Ac., 
in  expectation  ot  a  rise  of  price  and  ot  selling  them  at 
an  advance. 

Spec'ulatist,  w.  A  speculator:  a  theorizer. 

hpec'ulalive,  a.  [Fr.  specuJatif.)  Given  to  specula¬ 
tion  ;  contemplative;  formed  by  specula tf  11 ;  theoreti¬ 
cal  :  ideal ;  not  verified  by  tact,  experiment,  or  practice. 

—  Pertaining  to  view.  (R.) 

(Com  )  Pertaining  to  speculation  in  stocks,  goods,  Ac. 

fip6C'iila(ively,  In  contemplation  ;  with  med¬ 

itation;  ideally  ;  theoretically;  in  theory  only,  not  in 
practice. —  In  the  way  of  speculation  iu  goods,  Ac. 

Spec  Illative  ness.  n.  The  state  ot  being  speculative. 

Spec*  11  la  tor.  n.  [Lat.J  One  who  speculates  or  forms 
theories. 

(Omit.)  One  who  buys  goods  or  other  things  with  the 
expectation  of  a  rise  of  price,  aud  ot  deriving  profit  from 
such  advance. 

Spec'11  latory,  a.  [Lat.  spec  ul  atari  us.]  Exercising 
speculation  —  Adapted  for  viewing. 

Spec'll  list.  n.  One  who  considers  or  observes  (r.) 

Speculum,  n.;  pi.  SpeCI-LA.  [Lat.,  from  sjneere.  to 
behold.]  t  Opt.)  '1  he  reflector  formed  of  polished  lin-tal, 
iu  distinction  to  one  made  of  eIhss,  to  which  the  term 
mirror  is  generally  applied.  Tin  and  coj  per,  the  ma¬ 
terials  employed  by  Newton  in  trie  first  reflecting  tele¬ 
scope.  are  preferable  to  any  other  metal  tor  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  specula,  the  best  proportion  being  4 
atoms  ot  copper  to  1  01  tin  :  in  fact,  120*4  parts  Of  cop¬ 
per  to  5'8.‘  of  tin.  Copper  in  excess  imparts  a  reddish 
tinge,  w  hile  zinc  in  excess  renders  the  fracture  granu¬ 
lated  and  less  white.  When  speculum  metal  is  perfect, 
it  should  he  white,  glassy, ami  flaky. 

(Surg.)  An  instrument  which  has  the  property  of 
dilating  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  and.  by  means 
of  a  reflecting  glass,  expressing  the  nature  of  the  disease 
which  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  the  naked  eye.  The  S. 
is  chiefly  used  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  neck,  ol  the 
ute  rus,  and  the  vagina  itself. 

(Zool.)  The  bright  spot  on  the  wings  of  ducks,  Ac. 

Maunder. 

Speech,  n.  [A.  S  spsec ,  sprite;  Du.  sprauk ;  Ger. 
sprucin'. J  The  faculty  of  uttering  articulate  sounds  or 
words,  as  in  human  beings  ;  the  faculty  of  expressing 
thoughts  l»y  words  or  articulate  sounds.  —  Language; 
words  as  expressing  ideas.  —  A  particular  language,  as 
distinct  from  others. — 'Falk  ;  mention  ;  common  saying. 

—  Formal  discourse  in  public;  oration;  address;  ha¬ 
rangue. —  Any  declaration  of  thoughts. 

Speccli'fiil,  a.  Voluble;  loquacious;  full  of  words  or 
speech.  ( R. ) 

Speech ifica't  Ion,  n.  The  act  of  making  a  speech  ; — 
used  humorously. 

Speech'!  fy,  v.  n.  To  make  a  speech  ;  —  (in  contempt, 
or  vulgar.) 

Speech  less,  a  Destitute  or  deprived  of  the  faculty 
ol  speech.  —  Dumb;  mute;  silent;  not  speaking  lor  a 
time. 

Speecti'lcssiiess,  n.  State  of  being  speechless;  mute¬ 
ness. 

Speech 'maker,  n.  One  who  makes  speeches. 

Speed,  r.  w.  [A  S.  spedun. ga s petit m.]  To  make  haste; 
to  move  with  celerity. — To  have  success;  to  prosper;  to 
succeed,  that  is.  to  advance  in  one’s  enterprise. 

— To  have  any  condition  good  or  ill  ;  to  fare. 

— v.  a.  To  despatch  or  semi  away  with  celerity  ;  to  hurry; 
to  hasten.  —  To  hasten,  as  to  a  conclusion;  to  execute; 
to  dispatch.  — 'l*o  help  forward :  to  assist ;  to  make  pros¬ 
perous  ;  to  cause  to  succeed.  —  To  destroy  ;  to  kill ;  to 
ruin. 

— n.  Rapidity  of  motion  ;  quickness;  swiftness;  rapidity 
of  execution  or  performance.  —  Success;  prosperity  iu 
an  undertaking;  favorable  issue,  tiiat  is,  advance  to  the 
desired  end. 

Speed'er,  n.  One  who,  or  t tie  tiling  which,  speeds. 

Speed'ily«a<iv.  Quickly;  with  haste;  in  a  short  time. 

Speed'! ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  speedy  ;  quick¬ 
ness  ;  celerity. 

Speeds'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post- village  of  Tomp¬ 
kins  co.,  15  111.  S.E  of  Ithaca.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  a  bluff  near  the  confluence  of  the  West  Owego  Creek 
with  Blair's  Brook.  It  has  3  churches,  a  hotel,  aud  a 
school,  and  a  fine  park  of  sugar-maples  iu  the  centre  of 
the  village.  Pop.  aht  500 

Speed  well,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Veronica. 

Speed'y,  a.  [A.  S.  spedig.]  Quick;  swift;  nimble; 
hasty;  rapid  in  motion;  quick  in  performance;  not  dila¬ 
tory  or  slow. 
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Speer'town,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Essex  co.,7  m. 
N.  of  Newark. 

Speiffht’s  Hrid^e,  (spits,)  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Greene  co.,  79  m.  E.S.E.  of  Raleigh. 

Speke,  John  Hanning,  a  distinguished  African  travel¬ 
ler,  and  explorer  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  was  b.  of  an 
ancient  family  at  Whitelackiugton,  in  Somersetshire,  in 
1827.  fie  entered  the  Indian  army  at  the  age  of  17, 
served  in  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  division  through  the 
campaign  in  the  Punjaub,  and  during  his  annual  leave 
of  absence  made  exploring  expeditious  in  the  Himalayas 
and  in  Thibet,  especially  studying  the  botany,  geology, 
and  natural  history  of  the  region,  and  collecting  speci¬ 
mens.  lie  subsequently  accompanied  Captain  Burton 
in  his  exploration  of  Eastern  Africa,  and  in  1858  reached 
the  head  of  the  great  lake  Nyanza,  under  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon,  and  since  called  Victoria  Nyanza.  Desir¬ 
ous  of  ascertaining  whether  the  Nile  has  its  sources  in 
that  lake,  he  set  out  from  Zanzibar  in  I860,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Capt.  Grant,  to  tind  the  southern  end  of  the  lake; 
and  after  heroic  struggles  against  extraordinary  diffi¬ 
culties,  succeeded  in  his  object,  spent  some  time  on  the 
shores  of  the  Nyanza,  and  striking  the  Nile  at  Urondo- 
goni,  retraced  its  course  to  the  lake.  Speke  was  acci¬ 
dentally  shot  near  Bath.  1864.  His  Journal  of  the  Dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile  appeared  iu  1863,  and  a 
pamphlet,  entitled,  \Vhal  Led  to  the  Discovery  of  the 
Source  of  the  Nile ,  in  1864. 

Spel  ding:,  n.  A  dried  haddock. 

Spell.  n.  [A.  S.  spelian ,  to  take  another's  place.]  The 
act  of  taking  another’s  place  or  turn  temporarily  in  any 
labor  or  service. — A  short  period  of  time;  a  little  while. 

— [A.  S.  spell,  history,  speech. J  An  incantation  ;  a  charm 
consisting  of  some  words  of  occult  power. 

— v.a.  To  take  another's  place  or  turn  temporarily  in  any 
labor  or  service;  to  relieve. — To  tell  or  name,  as  the 
letters  of  a  word,  with  a  proper  division  of  syllables.  — 
To  write  or  print  with  the  proper  letters;  to  form,  as 
words,  by  correct  orthography.  —  To  read  by  naming 
letters  singly.  —  To  charm  ;  to  bewitch  ;  to  fascinate. 

—v.  n.  To  ivad.  (R.)  —  To  form  words  with  the  proper 
letters,  either  in  reading  or  writing. 

Spell'-liouml,  a.  Arrested  or  held  by  a  spell  or  in¬ 
cantation  ;  enchanted. 

Spell'er,  n.  One  who  spells.  —  A  book  containing  ex¬ 
ercises  in  spelling.  (U  S.) 

Spoil  Ini.  u.  Full  of,  or  abounding  in,  charms  or 
spells.  (R.) 

Spelling.  n.  Act  of  naming  the  letters  of  a  word. — 
Orthography;  the  manner  of  forming  words  with  letters. 

Spell  in;£-i>ook,  n.  A  book  tor  teaching  childreu  to 
spell  and  read. 

Spell'-laml.  n.  A  land  of  charms  or  spells. 

Spell  -work,  (-umrA-,)  ».  That  which  is  performed  or 
wrought  by  magic. 

Spelt,  n.  {Bot.)  SeeTRincuM. 

Spel  ter,  n.  A  term  applied  to  zinc.  See  Supt. 

Spen'eer.  n.  An  outer  coat  or  jacket,  without  skirts; 
—  so  called  after  Lord  Speucer,  who  first  brought  itiuto 
fashion. —  Worcester. 

(Naui.)  A  fore-and-aft  sail,  set  with  a  gaff  and  no 
boom,  and  hoisting  from  a  spencer-mast. — Dana. 

Spen  cer,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Will  co.,  8  m.  E. 
of  Joliet. 

Spencer,  in  Indiana,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Ohio 
River;  area,  390 sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  Little  Pigeon 
and  Crooked  creeks.  So r face,  diversified  ;  soil,  gener¬ 
ally  fertile  Min.  Bituminous  coal.  Cap.  Rock  port. 
7bp.(1870)  18.001.- A  township  of  Harrison  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
1,900.  —  A  township  of  Jennings  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,000.  — 
A  po8t-vill.,cap.  of  Owen  co,,  54  m.  S  VV.  of  Indianapolis. 

Spencer,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Clay  c<».,  on  the 
Little  Sioux  River,  abt.  ‘JO  in.  N.E.  of  Sioux  City. 

Spencer,  in  Kentucky ,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  280  sq.  in. 
Hirers.  Salt  River,  and  Bras  bear's  Creek.  Surface,  un¬ 
dulating;  soil,  productive.  Cap.  Taylorsville.  Fop.  in 
1*70,  5,957. 

Spencer,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Worcester  co.,  62  in.  W.S.W.  of  Boston;  pop .  of 
township  in  1870,  3,953. 

Spencer,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Goodhue  co., 
on  the  Cannon  River,  abt.  16  m.  S.  of  Hastings. 

Spencer,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Davidson  co., 
1  j0  m.  W.  of  Raleigh. 

Spencer,  in  N  w  York ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Tioga  co.,  -0  m.  S.  of  Ithaca;  pop.  abt.  3,0(>0. 

Spencer,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Allen  co.,  110  m.  N. 
VV.  of  Columbus;  pop  in  1870,  1,500.  —  A  township  of 
Guernsey  co. :  pop.  abt.  2, 000. — A  township  of  Hamilton 
co.,  oil  the  Ohio  River;  pop.  abt.  3,200. — A  township  of 
Lucas  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  653.  —  A  post-township  of  Me¬ 
dina  co. :  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Spencer,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Van 
Bureu  co.,  90  m.  S.E.  of  Nashville. 

Spencer,  in  IE.  Virginia ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Roane 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  250. 

Spen'cer-niasl,  «.  ( Naut .)  A  small  mast  just  abaft 
the  fore  and  the  main-mast.  —  Dana. 

Spen'cerport,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Monroe 
co.,  18  m.  W.  of  Rochester. 

Spen'oersbnrjf,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village  of  Pike 
co.,  80  ill.  N  E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Speii'certown,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Colum¬ 
bia  co.,  30  m.  S.S.E  of  Albany. 

Spen'cerviile,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  De  Kalb 
co.,  135  m.  N.N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Spend,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  spendan  ;  Ger.  spendm ;  Lnt.  ex - 
pendo ,  to  weigh  out.]  To  lay  out;  to  dispose  of;  to 
part  with.  —  To  consume;  to  waste;  to  squander;  to 
exhaust. — To  bestow  for  any  purpose. — To  pass,  as  time  ; 
to  sutler  to  pass  away. — To  exhaust  of  force  or  strength. 


Spend,  v.  n.  To  make  expense;  to  lav  out  or  dispose 
of  money.  —  To  he  lost  or  waft  ted ;  to  vanish  ;  to  be  dis¬ 
sipated;  to  be  consumed.  —  To  prove  in  the  use.  (R.) 

Spend  er,  n.  One  who  spends. — A  prodigal ;  a  spend¬ 
thrift. 

Spend  til  rift.  n.  One  who  spends  iniprovidentl.v  or 
prodigally  money  which  has  been  earned  or  saved  by 
thrift;  a  prodigal;  one  who  lavishes  his  estate. 

Spen'Her,  Edmund,  an  English  poet,  b.  iu  London, 
about  1553 ;  was  educated  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and,  on  leaving  the  University,  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  with  some  relations  in  the  north  of  England, 
probably  as  a  tutor.  In  1579  he  published  his  first 
poem.  The  Shepherd's  Calendar,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  became  his  patron,  and  intro¬ 
duced  him  at  court.  In  1580  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  secretary  to  Lord  Grey,  viceroy  of 
Ireland,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  lands  at  Kilcolnian,  in 
the  county  Cork,  where  he  built  a  castle,  and  finished 
his  celebrated  poem  entitled  the  Faerie  Queene..  In  the 
rebellion  begun  by  the  Karl  of  Tyrone,  he  lost  his  estate 
and  was  plundered;  upon  which  he  retired  to  London, 
lie  D.  in  1598,  and  was  buried  near  Chaucer,  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.  S.  is  one  of  the  most  purely  poetic  of 
all  poets.  Yet,  as  it  is  with  Milton,  so  it  is  with  him  ; 
his  name  is  spoken  with  proud  admiration,  and  his 
Faerie  Queene  is  not  read.  Some,  like  Hume,  find  it  more 
a  task  than  a  pleasure  to  read  his  poem.  Others,  like 
Pope,  find  itcharming  in  old  age  as  well  as  in  youth. 
And  an  eminent  modern  critic  asserts  that  “  the  shap¬ 
ing  spirit  of  imagination  was  never  possessed  in  tlie 
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like  degree  by  any  other  writer;  nor  has  any  other 
evinced  a  deeper  feeling  of  all  forms  of  the  beautiful; 
nor  have  words  ever  been  made  by  any  other,  to  embody 
thought  with  more  wonderful  art.”  His  verse  is  ex¬ 
quisitely  melodious,  and  the  moral  tone  of  his  poetry  is  | 
of  the  noblest  and  purest.  The  language,  unhappily,  is 
to  some  extent  antiquated,  and  hence  inaccessible  to  | 
many  readers.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  this  class 
of  students,  many  critical  editors,  essayists,  and  com- 1 
mentators  have  attempted  to  reproduce  in  a  modernized 
form,  the  principal  of  the  works  of  this  great  poet.  One) 
of  the  most  successful  of  these  lucubrations  is  that  of 
Spenser  and  the  Fairy  Queen,  by  John  S.  Hart,  LL.D. 
(Phila.,  T.  Ell  wood  Zell,  1866.) 

Spoil t'-ball.  n.  A  cannon-ball,  or  musket-ball,  which 
reaches  an  object  without  sufficient  force  to  pass 
through  or  penetrate  it.  —  Crnhb. 

Spor'^ulH,  n.  (Hot )  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Wece- 
oracefe,  consisting  of  herbs  with  flowers  in  loose  cymes, 
and  leaves  stipulate.  The  Corn  Spurry,  S  arrevsis,  is  a 
common  weed  in  cultivated  grounds,  frequent  from 
Canada  to  Georgia. 

Sperm,  n  [Kr.;  Lat.,  from  Gr.  s;>erma.]  The  secretion 
proper  to  the  spermatic  vessels  of  the  male;  the  semi¬ 
nal  fiuid.  —  Spermaceti.  —  Spawn  of  fishes  or  frogs. 

Spermaoe't  i.  n.  fFr. ;  Lat.  sperma,  and  cetm t;  Gr. 
ketos,  a  sea-monster. J  A  fatty  substance  which  concretes 
or  crystallizes  spontaneously  ontof  the  oil  of  the  S.  whale. 
It  is  purified  first  by  pressure,  then  by  fusion  and  boil¬ 
ing  with  a  weak  alkaline  lye.  When  melted  in  masses, 
it  concretes  in  crystalline  plates  of  a  silvery  lustre  and 
unctuous  feel.  It  fuses  at  about  100°.  It  dissolves  in 
boiling  alcohol ;  and  as  the  solution  cools  it  separates 
in  brilliant  scales,  to  which  Chevreul  has  given  the 
name  of  cetine.  S.  differs  from  common  fats  in  not 
yielding  glycerine  when  saponified,  but  a  peculiar  base 
termed  ethol  =  C39TI34Q9.  See  Spermaceti  Candles,  Sup. 

Spe  rmace'ti-whale,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Cachalot. 

Sper  niaeoce,  ti.  (Hot.)  The  Button-weed, a  genus 
of  plants,  order  Rubiaceft,  mostly  herbaceous  and  tropi¬ 
cal;  flowers  small,  axillary,  sessile,  whorled. 

Spermatic,  Spcrmat'ical,  a.  Seminal;  per¬ 
taining  to  seed  or  conveying  it. 

Spcrmat'ic  Cord,  n.  ( Anat )  The  name  given  to 
the  artery,  vein,  nerve,  and  lymphatic  vessel,  which, 
bound  together  in  one  sheath,  like  the  funis  or  umbili¬ 
cal  cord  of  the  foetus,  runs  from  the  loins  in  the  male 
into  the  l  ag  of  the  scrotum ,  where  it  becomes  wonder¬ 
fully  attenuated  and  elongated,  and  for  the  better  dis¬ 
position  and  the  compactor  arrangement  of  the  many 
thousands  of  yards  into  which  the  cord  is  extended,  it 
is  folded  or  rather  rolled  up,  not  unlike  the  thread  of  a 
ball  of  cotton. 

Sperma  t'ooele,  n.  [Gr.  sperma,  and  keif,  a  tumor.] 

(  Med.)  A  Varicocele,  q  V. 

Sperm'atoid,  a.  [Gr.  sperma, and  eidos,  form.]  Simi¬ 
lar  to  6perm. 
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Spermntol'og;y,  n.  [Gr.  sperma,  and  logos,  discourse  ] 
{Med.)  A  treatise  on  sperm. 

Sper  ill  'a  toon.  n. ;  pi.  Spermatoa.  [Gr.  sjierma,  and 
60n.au  egg.J  ( Physiol .)  One  of  the  cells  which  stand 
in  the  relation  of  nuclei  to  the  sperm-cells,  and  ot  de¬ 
velopmental  cells  to  the  spermatozoa.  Sometimes  the 
sperm-cell  contains  a  single  spermatoon,  sometimes 
several  spermatoa,  in  which  case  the  resulting  sperma¬ 
tozoa  often  unite  together  and  form  a  fasciculus,  as,  e.  y., 
iu  the  sparrow. 

Sperni'atopliore.  n.  [Gr.  sperma .  and  phero,  to 
carry. J  (Fhysiol.)  One  of  the  cases  of  albuminous  mat¬ 
ter  in  which  the  bundles  of  spermatozoa  are  packed; 
they  are  largest  and  most  complex  in  the  cephalopoda. 

Spermatozo  a.  pi.  of  Spermatozoon.  (Gr  sperma, 
and  zoon,  animal. J  (Fhysiol.)  The  filamentary  bodies 
developed  iu  the  semen,  and  consisting  of  an  enlarged 
extremity  called  body,  and  a  vibratile  filamentary  ap¬ 
pendage  called  tail.  S.  consist  of  an  amber-colored, 
highly  refracting,  homogeneous  substance,  like  the  hy¬ 
aline  nucleus  of  cells,  and  are  formal  modifications  of 
the  nucleus  of  the  spermatoon.  They  are  essential  to 
impregnation. 

Spermatozo'itf,  n.  [Gr.  sperma,  and  eidos,  form.] 
(Foysiol.)  One  of  the  Sperm  atozoa,  q.  r. 

(But.)  One  of  the  small  cells  containing  moving  fila. 
men  Is.  which  have  been  detected  in  Antheridia.  They 
are  also  called  phytozoa  (Gr.  phuton ,  a  plant,  zoon.  an 
animal).  Each  S.  is  formed  in  a  special  cell,  is  rolled 
upon  itself  in  a  spiral  manner,  and  escapes  either  by  a 
pore  or  by  a  dissolution  of  the  wall  of  the  cell.  Similar 
moving  spores  have  also  been  observed  iu  the  thecae  and 
sporangia  of  many  crypt  ogam  ia. 

Sperm  '-cell*  n.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  cells  contained 
iu  the  liquor  seminis,  in  which  are  formed  the  sperma- 
toa,  or  cells  of  development  of  the  spermatozoa. 

Spermid'imn,  n.;  pi.  Spermidia.  [From  Gr.  sperma.] 
(Bot.)  A  kind  of  small  seed-vessel,  resembling  a  seed, 
and  more  commonly  called  an  achene. 

Sperm '-oil.  n.  ( Man  of.)  The  liquid  portion  of  the 
tat  of  the  spermaceti  whale.  The  crude  oil  contains 
a  small  quantity  of  a  peculiar  oil  (termed  phocenin 
by  Chevreul),  which  gives  it  a  very  disagreeable  odor 
and  taste,  and  traces  of  gelatinous  matter.  These  im¬ 
purities  are  removed  by  adding  to  the  oil  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  and  a  small  quantity  of  decoction  of 
oak-bark,  after  which  it  is  agitated  with  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  sulphuric  acid,  clarified  by  subsidence,  and 
washed  to  remove  adhering  sulphuric  acid.  S.  O.  be¬ 
comes  semi-solid  at  45°  Fahr. 

Spermopli'iliis,  71.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  Rodentia, 
family  Sciui  idse,  including  Ground  Squirrels,  Spermoph- 
iles,  and  Gophers.  It  is  characterized  by  a  squirrel¬ 
like  body,  variable  ears,  well  developed  cheek-pouches, 
and  absence  of  the  thumb  claw.  They  are  all  burrow¬ 
ing  animals.  This  genus  is  represented  iu  N.  America 
by  at  least  14  Species. 

Sperm'-w  hale,  n.  (Zool.)  The  spermaceti-whale. 
See  Cachalot. 

Sperry,  in  Iowa,  a  twownship  of  Clayton  co. ;  pop.  abt. 

1,51)0. 

Sper'ry  ville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Rappa¬ 
hannock  co.,  120  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Spetehes.  n.pl.  Scraps  of  glue;  —  the  offal  of  skins 
or  hides.  —  Simmonds. 

Spew,  (spu,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  spiwan  ;  Du.  spugen ,  to  spit, 
spuwen ,  to  vomit.]  To  eject  from  the  mouth ;  to  vomit; 
to  puke;  to  eject  from  the  stomach.  —  To  eject;  to  cast 
forth  ;  to  cast  out  with  abhorrence. 

— v.n.  To  vomit ;  to  puke;  to  discharge  the  contents  of 
the  stomach. — To  swell,  as  wet  land  affected  by  frost  so 
as  to  throw  seed  out  of  the  ground. 

Spewer,  ( spu  er ,)  n.  One  who  spews. 

Spew  ingr,  n.  The  act  of  vomiting. 

Spew  y.  a.  Wet;  foggy.  (Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.) 

Spey.  ( spai ,)  a  large  and  rapid  river  of  Scotland,  in  In¬ 
verness-shire,  rising  from  Loch  Spey,  and,  after  a  course 
ot  upwards  of  100  iu.,  (ailing  into  the  sea,  about  8  in. 
E.  of  Elgin. 

Spey  er,  a  town  of  Germany.  See  Spirfs. 

Spezer,  in  Nebraska,  a  township  of  Richardson  co. ; 

I  }>op.  abt.  450. 

Spezia.  (La,)  (sprd'ze-a,)  a  town  and  seaport  of  N. 
Italy,  prov  Genoa,  at  the  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  its 
own  name.  50  m.  E.S.E.  of  Genoa.  The  gull  is  formed 
by  the  bifurcation  of  a  spur  of  the  A  pennines,  and  is 
3 m.  long  and  3  broad  ;  its  western  shore  is  in¬ 
dented  by  many  coves  or  creeks,  five  of  which  —  Porto- 
Yenere,  La  Castagna,  the  Yarignano  (the  Quarantine 
station),  Grazie,  Hiid  Panigaglia  —  are  so  deep  that  large 
men-of-war  may  be  moored  in  them.  Within  the  last 
12  years  the  Italian  government  has  executed  immense 
hydraulic  works  for  the  appropriation  of  that  important 
position ;  and  La  Spezia  is  now  one  of  the  chief  naval 
stations  and  arsenals  of  the  kingdom.  The  scenery  of  the 
gulf  is  very  beautiful ;  and  the  mildness  of  its  climate 
was  famous  in  ancient  times,  when  it  was  known  as  the 
Gulf  of  Luna  (Partus  lunse).  The  town  has  become 
within  recent  years  a  much  frequented  watering-place. 
P>p.  12.146. 

Spezzia.  ispet'ze-a.)  a  small  island  of  Greece,  in  the 

|  Gulf  of  Nauplia,  10  miles  from  Hydra;  area,  26  sq.  m.; 
pop.  8,000. 

Sphac  elate,  v.  n.  To  mortify ;  to  suffer  with  gangrene. 

' — r.  a.  To  affect  with  gangrene. 

ISphac'elate,  Sphacelated,  a.  Mortified;  af¬ 
fected  uith  gangrene. 

Sphacela  tion.  7i.  (Med.)  State  of  being  sphacelated; 
niort  fication. 

Sphacelus,  n.  [Gr.  sphakelos.]  (Med.)  The  Gan- 

l  GRK.VE,  q.  V. 
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Sphag’nnm,  n.  (lint  )  The  Bog  Moss,  a  genus  of 
Mo  sea.  wln.se  sporecase  is  an  urn  closed  h>  a  decidn- 
ocis  lid,  and  its  brim  toothless,  the  enlyptra  irregularly 
torn  lhe.v  are  common  in  bogs,  aud'  are  remarkable 
for  the  whitish  color  of  their  leaves.  They  are  very  ele¬ 
gant  plants.  1  hey  often  grow  iu  considerable  masses, 
absorbing  water  like  a  sponge,  but  becoming  lriable 
Wlieu  dry.  They  contribute  much  to  the  furmatiou  of 
peat.  Gardeners  employ  them  in  preference  to  other 
mosses  for  covering  the  roots  of  plants  ami  keeping 
them  moist,  as  they  have  in  a  high  degree  the  property 
ot  absorbing  moisture  from  the  atmosphere. 

Npliarji'i  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  A  family  of  reptiles, 

comprising  turtles  whose  general  form  is  something  like 
that  of  a  flattened  pyramid,  ami  the  body  is  covered 
with  a  thick  coriaceous  skin,  instead  of  a  hard  shell. 
Sphargis  is  the  only  genus,  and  is  represented  by  S. 
Conacea  of  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  which  is 
the  largest  of  all  turtles,  in  some  cases  attaining  the 
Weight  ol  1,200  to  2.0  >0  pounds.  One  caught  ill  Cliesa- 
peake  Bay  had  a  total  length  of  almost  8  feet.  —  Tenney. 

Npliojj  n.  pi.  (/£*»/.)  A  family  of  insects  com 

prising  hymennptera  which  have  long  antennae.  pe«li- 
celled  abdomen,  and  long  bind  legs.  They  are  large, 
black  and  red,  brown  and  red.  or  wholly  blue  or  black. 
They  are  very  active,  and  their  sting  powerful.  They 
are  known  under  the  popular  names  of  Mud- wasps,  Dirt - 
an  tilers,  and  Sand-wasps. 

Sphene.  n.  (Gr.,  a  wedge,  from  the  shape  of  the  crys 
tal.)  ( Af' it. )  A  titanate  and  silicate  of  lime  (or  a  sili¬ 
cate  of  titanium,  in  which  part  of  the  latter  is  replaced 
l*y  lime).  It  is  found  crystallized  and  sometimes  in 
granular  or  foliated  masses  of  a  brown,  gray,  aud  \  ellow 
color. 

SpliPiiiH'cinre.  n.  pi.  ( Zool .)  A  sub-family  of  Alcidse, 
the  Penguins,  7.  v. 

Spile  noiil.  n.  [(Jr.  sphert,  a  wedge,  and  eidos,  form.] 
(Anat  )  A  bone  common  to  the  bead  aud  lace,  which, 
as  the  word  implies  (wedge-like),  serves  to  fix  the  other 
bones  above  and  around  it  in  a  perfect  framework. 
From  its  situation  at  tin*  base  of  the  skull,  the  sphenoi  I 
bout*  stives  origin  to  several  muscles  of  the  face  ami 
phar\  iix.  such  as  the  spheno-pulatinu ,  sphtno-pltaryn- 
geal,  and  some  others. 

Spher  al.  a.  Round  like  a  sphere;  symmetrical;  per¬ 
fect  :  coiiiph-te. 

Sphere,  (*fer,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat .  sphtera ;  Or.  sphaira,  a 
hull,  a  globe  which  Anaximender  conceived  as  surrouud- 
ing  the  universe.]  An  orb ;  a  ball ;  a  globe. 

(Geom.)  A  solid  hotly  contained  under  a  single  stir 
face,  which  in  every  part  is  equally  distant  from  a  point 
called  its  centre. 

( Astron .)  The  concave  or  vast  orbicular  expanse  in 
which  the  heavenly  bodies  appear:  an  orbicular  body, 
or  a  circular  figure  representing  the  earth  or  apparent 
heavens. 

iGeng.)  A  representation  of  the  earth  on  a  globular 
surface. 

—Circuit  of  motion;  revolution;  orbit  — Circuit  or  com¬ 
pass  of  action,  knowledge, or  influence ;  province;  em¬ 
ployment —  Rank;  condition;  class  or  order  of  soci¬ 
ety  :  as.  be  moves  in  a  higher  sphere  than  ourselves. — 
A  sock  -t  ;  an  orbit,  (r.) 

Armiltari /  spheres.  (Astron.)  See  Armillart. — 
Doctrine  of  the  sphere,  spherical  geometry. —  Mu  ic  of 
the  sphere. s.  (Anc.  Astr-n.)  Among  the  Pythagoreans,  the 
music  supposed  to  result  from  the  motions  of  tin*  spheres. 
— Obi  if/ <ph  re..  ( Astron  and  Ge»g.  i  The  celestial  or 
terrestrial  sphere  wh-n  its  axis  is  oblique  to  the  hori¬ 
zon  of  1  he  place,  or  its  position  to  an  observer  at  any 
point  on  the  earth  except  the  poles  and  the  equator. — 
Parallel  sphere.  See  PARALLEL  — Might  sphere.  ( Astron . 
and  Geog.)  That  position  of  the  sphere  in  which  the 
equator  cuts  the  horizon  at  light  angles;  in  spherical 
projections,  that  position  of  the  sphere  in  which  the 
primitive  plane  coincides  with  the  plane  of  the  equator. 

— v.  a.  To  place  in  a  sphere.  —  To  form  into  roominess. 

Spheric,  Spherical,  ( sfer'ik .)  cl.  [Fr.  sphi> iqne ; 
Lut.  sphferir.us:  Gr.  sphairikos.]  Pertaining  to  a  sphere. 
—  Resembling  a  sphere:  orbicular;  glohicular;  having 
a  surface  in  every  part  equally  distant  from  the  centre  : 
as.  a  spherical  body. —  Planetary;  having  reference  to 
the  celestial  orbs:  as,  spherical  predominance. 

Spherical  angle.  (Geom.)  The  angle  formed  on  the 
surface  of  a  s|4n*re  by  the  arcs  of  two  great  circles. 

Spherical  coord mates.  (Math.)  Trigonometrical  co¬ 
ordinates. —  Spherical  excess.  (Math.)  In  trigonom¬ 
etry,  the  excess,  above  two  right  angles,  of  the  sum  of 
the  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle. — Spherical  geometry. 
See  Spherics.  —  Spherical  line.  (Geom.)  A  portion  ot  a 
spherical  surface  included  between  two  great  semicircles 
having  a  diameter  iu  common  — Spherical  polygon,  a 
portion  of  t lie  surface  of  a  sphere  li mired  by  the  arcs  of 
three  or  more  great  circles.  —  Spherical  projects tms ,  the 
projections  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  upon  a  plane. — 
Spherical  sector.  See  Sector.  —  Spherical  segment ,  the 
segment  of  a  sphere.  —  Spherical  triangle,  a  figure  on  a 
sphere's  surface  bounded  by  the  intersecting  arcs  of  three 
great  circles  — Spherical  trigonometry .  See  Spherics. 

Spherically,  adv.  In  the  form  of  a  sphere. 

Spherlcnliicas,  Sphericity,  (-is'i-te,)  n.  [Fr. 
sphtvicitt. ]  Slate  or  quality  of  being  spherical ;  round- 
ness ;  circularity. 

Spliericle,  ( sfr'e-kl,)  n.  A  little  sphere. 

Spherics*  (t/fr'lki.)  n.  sing.  Spherical  geometry  and 
trigonometry,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  properties  and 
relations  of  the  circles,  figures,  and  other  magnitudes 
of  p  sphere,  caused  by  the  intersection  of  planes. 

Spherou  raph.  (sfer'o-graf,)  n.  f(ir.  sphaira.  sphere, 
and  graphnn,  to  write.]  An  instrument  invented  for 
the  practical  application  of  spherics  to  navigation.  —  By 


its  aid  any  possible  spherical  triangle  can  be  constructed 
without  dividers  or  scales. 

Spheroid',  (■*/&•,)  w,  [Fr.  sph£ro)'de ;  Gr.  sphaira ,  and 
tin  os,  torm.]  [Geom.)  A  body  or  figure  resembling  a 
sphere,  but  not  perfectly  spherical;  —  particularly,  a 
solid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  one 
ot  its  axes.  If  the  generating  ellipse  revolves  about  its 
major  axis,  the  ,S’.  is  prolate,  or  oblong;  if  about  its 
minor  axis,  the  S.  is  oblate. 

Spheroid  al.  Sphcroid'ie,  Spheroid  leal,  a. 

1*1*  spheroidal .]  Possessing  the  form  of  it  spheroid. 

(Cry staling.)  Bounded  by  divers  convex  faces. 

Spheroidal  4'oiiilit ion  of  LiquidM.  (Phys¬ 
ics.)  When  liquids  are  thrown  upon  incandescent  me¬ 
tallic  surfaces,  they  present  remarkable  phenomena, 
which  were  first  observed  by  Leideiifrost  a  century  ago. 
They  have  since  then  been  studied  by  other  physicists, 
and  more  especially  by  M.  Boutigny.  to  whom  our  pres¬ 
ent  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  mainly  due.  When  a 
tolerably  thick  silver  or  platinum  di.->h  is  heated  to  red¬ 
ness,  and  a  little  water,  previously  u armed,  dropped 
into  the  dish  by  means  of  a  pipette,  the  liquid  does  not 
spread  itself  out  on  the  dish,  and  does  not  moisten  it.  as 
it  would  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  assumes  the 
form  of  a  flattened  globule,  which  fact  M  Boutigny  ex¬ 
presses  by  saying  that  it  has  passed  into  the  spheroidal 
state.  It  rotates  rapidly  round  on  the  bottom  of  the 
dish,  taking  sometimes  the  form  of  a  star,  and  not  only 
does  it  liot  boil,  Init  its  evaporation  is  only  about  one- 
filth  as  rapid  as  if  it  boiled.  As  the  dish  cools,  a  point 
is  reached  at  which  it  is  not  hot  enough  to  keep  the 
water  in  the  spheroidal  state;  it  is  accordingly  moist 
ened  by  the  liquid,  and  a  violent  ebullition  suddenly  en¬ 
sues.  All  volatile  liquids  can  assume  the  S.  the 
lowest  temperature  at  which  it  can  be  produced  varies 
with  each  liquid,  and  is  more  elevated  the  higher  the 
boiling- point  of  the  liquid.  For  water,  the  dish  imi-t 
have  at  least  a  temperature  of  200°;  for  alcohol,  13*°; 
and  for  ether,  61°.  The  temperature  of  a  liquid  in  the 
S.  C.  is  always  below  the  boiling-point.  This  property 
ot  liquids  in  the  .S’.  C.  remaining  below  their  boiling- 
point  has  been  applied  by  M.  Boutigny  in  a  remarkable 
experiment — that  of  freezing  water  in  a  red-hot  crucible  1 
He  heated  a  platinum  dish  to  bright  redness,  and  placed 
a  small  quantity  of  liquid  sulphurous  acid  in  it.  It 
immediately  assumed  the  S.  G.,  aud  its  evaporation  was 
remarkably  slow.  Its  temperature  was  about  11°,  ami 
when  a  small  quantity  of  water  was  added.it  immedi-i 
afely  solidified,  and  a  small  piece  of  ice  could  be  thrown 
out  of  the  red-hot  crucible.  In  a  similar  manner.  Fara¬ 
day,  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and 
ether,  succeeded  in  freezing  mercury  in  a  red  hot  cruci 
hie.  The  common  experimental  method  of  exhibiting 
the  S.  C.  is  easily  perlormed  thus;  A  metallic  disc, 
slightly  concave,  like  a  watch-glass,  is  heated  by  a 
lamp,  aud  water  is  cautiously  dropped  on  it  from  a  pi¬ 
pette.  If  this  be  done  before  the  disc  is  sufficiently 
heated,  the  water  boils  almost  explosively,  aud  is  dis¬ 
persed  at  once  in  vapor.  But, 
when  the  disc  is  hot  enough, 
the  water  remains  suspended, 
as  shown  in  the  cut.  above  the 
surface;  and  the  drop,  when 
small,  takes  nearly  the  form  Fig.  2406. 

of  an  oblate  spheroid.  Various 

proofs  have  been  given,  though  they  are  obviously  un¬ 
necessary,  that  there  is  no  contact  in  this  case.  Thus, 
if  thedi.se  lie  very  nearly  flat,  light  passes  freely  between 
it  aud  the  drop.  Again,  if  one  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery 
be  connected  with  the  disc,  ami  the  other  lie  dipped  into 
thedrop,a  galvanometer  interposed  in  the  circuit  shows 
that  no  current  p  isses.  By  heating  the  disc  sufficiently, 
and  dropping  011  the  water  very  carefully,  we  may  easily 
keep  in  the  spheroidal  state  as  much  water  as,  if  not 
more  than,  it  could  hold  when  cold.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  a  metal  plate  be  used  —  a  watch-glass  will  suffice 
for  the  experiment ;  hut  hot  water  must  he  dropped  on 
it,  else  the  glass  will  crack.  Similarly,  liquids  maybe 
made  to  roll  upon  liquids,  and  solid  bodies  which  vapor¬ 
ize  without  becoming  liquid  also  assume  a  condition 
analogous  to  the  S.  C.  of  liquids  when  they  are  placed 
on  a  surface  whose  temperature  is  sufficiently  high  to 
vaporize  them  rapidly.  This  is  seen  when  a  piece  of 
carbonate  of  ammonium  is  placed  in  a  red-hot  platinum 
crucible.  The  phenomena  of  the  S.  C.  seem  to  prove 
that  the  liquid  globule  rests  upon  a  sort  of  cushion  of 
its  own  vapor,  produced  by  the  heat  radiated  from  the 
hot  surface  against  its  under  side.  As  fast  as  this  vapor 
escapes  from  under  the  globule,  its  place  is  supplied  by 
a  fresh  quantity  formed  in  the  same  way,  so  that  the 
globule  is  constantly  buoyed  up  by  it,  and  does  not  come 
in  actual  contact  with  the  heated  surface.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  the  temperature  of  the  latter  falls,  the  formation 
of  vapor  at  the  under  surface  becomes  less  and  less  rapid, 
until  at  length  it  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  globule 
touching  the  hot  metal  or  liquid  on  which  it  rests.  As 
soon  as  contact  occurs,  heat  is  rapidly  imparted  to  the 
globule,  it  enters  into  ebullition,  and  quickly  boils  away. 
These  experiments  on  the  S  C  explain  the  fact  that  the 
hand  may  he  dipped  into  melted  lead,  or  even  melted 
iron,  without  injury.  It  is  necessary  that  the  liquid  metal 
he  heated  greatly  above  its  solidifying  point.  Usually, 
the  natural  moisture  of  the  hand  is  sufficient,  but  it  is 
better  to  wipe  it  with  a  damp  cloth.  In  consequence  of 
the  great  heat,  the  band  becomes  covered  with  a  layer 
of  spheroidal  fluid,  which  prevents  the  contact  of  the 
metal  with  the  hand.  Radiant  heat  alone  operates,  and 
this  is  principally  expended  in  forming  aqueous  vapor 
on  the  surface  of  the  hand.  If  the  hand  is  immersed  in 
boiling  water,  the  water  adheres  to  the  flesh,  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  scald  is  produced.  The  tales  of  ordeals  by  fire 
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during  the  Middle  Ages,  of  men  wffio  could  run  bare¬ 
footed  over  red  hot  iron  without  being  injured,  are  pos¬ 
sibly  true  in  some  cases,  and  would  find  a  ready  expla¬ 
nation  in  the  preceding  phenomena. 

Spheroid!  ty,  «.  State,  quality,  or  condition  of  being 
spheroidal,  ^r  j 

S]tlieroill'er6.  n.  (Zool.)  A  name  proposed  by  Agas- 
^  siz  tor  the  homological  segments  ot  the  body  iu  radiates. 

Splierom  «‘l«*r.  n.  [Fr  sphirometre ,  tr«'iu  Gr.  sphaira, 
und  met  ran,  measure.]  (I*hys.)  An  instrument  for 
measuring,  with  great  precision,  the  thickness  of  small 
ImmIics,  the  curvature  of  optical  glasses.  Ik  c. 

Spli  c*i*o*i«l  erite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  synthuso 
iron-ore  iu  spheroidal  masses,  occurring  iu  trap. 

K|>l.  i*r  omiik*,  n.  ( Zool .)  A  name  proposed  by  Agas¬ 
siz  for  the  body- wall  of  radiates. 

Spli<*ru  lot<*,  (sfcr'u-latr.)  a.  Covered  or  set  with 
spherules  or  minute  tuheicles. 

Spherule* ,  (sftr'ud!,)  n.  [From  Lat  sphsera,  a  sphere.] 
A  small  sphere,  glol**,  or  orhicul.tr  body. 

Spllery,  (sfcr'y,)  a  Round:  spherical;  globular. — 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  spheres 

Spliig-iiioin'eler.  Spliygiuoni  etcr,  n- 

[Gr.  •' phigmos ,  a  binding  tight  J  (Med.)  An  instrument 
for  counting  the  arterial  pulsations;  a  smvumograph. 

Spli  iiic  ter, n.  [Gr.,  from  sphit/gn.  to  hind  tight.  |  ( An  d.) 
A  mime  common  to  several  muscles  which  draw  together, 
close,  or  bind  certain  apertures  of  the  body;  the  most 
important  of  these  oval  or  circular  muscles  is  the 
sphincter  uni.  the  door-keeper  to  the  anus,  and  which, 
iu  its  action,  operates  also  on  the  urethra,  assisting  to 
void  tin*  last  of  the  urine. 


Fig.  2407.  —  pnivrr  hawk-moth, 
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Sphiii  gidtc,  w.  pi.  (Zoob)  The  Hawk  moth  family 
of  Lepidopteru.  romprising  the  most  robust  and  power¬ 
ful  insects  in  the  order,  and  generally  distinguished  by 
their  strength 
of  flight  and 
large  size.  The 
anteume  are 
prismatic,  and 
terminated  by 
a  little  feather 
or  t  hread :  the 
tongue  is  often 
extremely  long, 
in  some  species 
even  exceeding 
the  whole  I  sidy 
in  length  ;  the  labial  palpi  are  broad  ami  compressed. and 
closely  covered  with  scales;  the  labruui  and  mandibles 
are  minute;  the  body  is  long,  and  unite  behind;  aud  the 
wings,  especially  ill  the  hiuder  pair,  small.  The  caterpil¬ 
lars  are  naked,  cylindrical,  and  16-footed:  they  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  pale  oblique  stripes  upon  the  sides  of  the 
body,  and  are  usually 
furnished  with  a  short 
horn  on  the  hack  of 
the  eleventh  segment. 

They  descend  into  the 
earth  to  become  pupre, 
which  are  naked  and 
conical.  Various  mod- 
ific  itions  occur  in  the 
character  of  the  image 
in  this  family.  The 
maxilla*  vary  consid¬ 
erably  in  length,  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  of  the 
entire  body  in  Sphinx, 
but  scarcely  exceed¬ 
ing  that  of  the  head 
in  the  Death’s-head 
Hawk  moth  ( Ache - 

rontia  atropns)  (see 
Acherontia),  and  in 
Sma  inthus  not  longer 
than  the  labial  palpi; 
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this  variation  in  length  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  rapidity  of  flight,  and  the  habit  of  the 
insects  of  extracting  the  nertareoiis  juices  of  tube-hear¬ 
ing  flowers  by  means  of  their  elongated  tongue.  The 
caterpillars  of  the  typical  species  are  remarkable  for 
the  attitude  in  which  they  are  usually  seen,  and  from 
which  they  have  obtained  the  genuine  name  of  Sphinx, 
from  their  supposed  resemblance  to  the  figures  of  that 
fabulous  creature.  Some  ol  them  are  also  remarkable 
for  the  faculty  they  possess  of  elongating  ami  contract¬ 
ing  the  three  anterior  segments  of  the  body,  giving 
them  somewhat  of  a  proboscis- 1  ike  appearance,  wheuce 
they  have  been  termed  Elephant  Sphinxes. 

Sphinx,  (s/ingks,)  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr..  said  to  be  from 
Gr.  sphinggd.  to  compress  tightly.]  (  Myth.)  A  fabulous 
monster,  said  to  have  had  the  head  and  bust  of  a  woman, 
a  dog’s  body,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  and  t lie  tail  of  a  ser¬ 
pent.  The  S.  was  sent  by  .Juno  to  punish  the  Thebans 
by  propounding  riddles  to  all  passers  by,  and  devouring 
all  who  were  unable  to  interpret  her  enigmas.  (Edjpus, 
however,  explained  all  the  riddles,  when  the  monster 
immediately  flung  herself  into  the  sea  and  perished. 
The  form  of  the  so-called  Egpytian  A’.  Is  that  of  a  winged 
lion  with  a  human  head  and  bust, always  in  a  lying  atti¬ 
tude,  whereas  the  Greek  S.  is  represented  in  any  attitude 
which  might  suit  the  fancy  of  the  poet.  The  Egyptian 
figures  seem  to  have  been  set  up  in  avenues,  forming 
approaches  to  the  great  temples.  The  statue  disinterred 
by  Belzoni  near  the  Pyramids  of  Ghizeli,  62  feet  high 
(see  Fig.  2191),  has  again  been  nearly  covered  with  sand, 
It  is  stated  by  Pliny  that  the  Sphinx  represented  the 
Nile  In  a  state  of  flood,  as  this  event  occurred  regularly 
under  the  signs  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Lion.  Figures 
of  lions  have  also  been  found  with  the  hea^s  o*  rami 
and  hawks. 
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Sphinx,  n.  ( Zool .)  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
SpHINGIDJS,  q.  v. 

Sph racist ic*,  ( sf rafls' tiks ,)  n.  sing.  [From  Gr. 
sphragis ,  a  sejil.]  The  science  of  seals,  their  history, 
peculiarities,  and  distinctions,  especially  with  a  view  to 
the  means  which  they  afford  ot  ascertaining  the  age 
ami  genuineness  of  documents  to  which  they  are  affixed. 

Brandt. 

Sphy^lllic,  ( sflg'mik ,)  n.  [Gr.  sphygmos ,  the  pulse.] 
Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the  pulse. 

Sphy'mo^rapli.  Sphig'iumneter,  n.\Qr.sphyg- 
mos ,  the  pulse,  and  graphnn ,  to  describe.]  (Med.)  A 
contrivance  for  indicating  the  character  of  the  pulse  as 
to  force  and  extent  of  undulations. —  See  Supplement. 

Kpi'ca,  n.;  pi.  Spicls.  [Lat.,  an  ear  of  corn.]  ( Astron .) 
A  star  of  the  first  magnitude  located  in  the  constellation 
Yirgo. 

(.S ’urg.)  A  kind  of  bandage;  —  so  named  from  its  re¬ 
semblance  to  an  ear  of  barley. 

»l>  i'cate,  Spi  c*ate<l,  a.  ( Bot .)  Presenting  the  form 
of  a  spike  or  ear. 

K]>ieca  to.  p.  a.  [It.,  divided.]  (Mas.)  A  term  indi¬ 
cating  that  every  note  is  to  have  its  distinct  sound. 
When  used  in  relation  to  instruments  played  with  a 
bow,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  every  note  is  to  have  a 
bow  distinct  from  the  preceding  or  succeeding  one. 

Sj.  Ice,  n.  [ Fr.  Spice ;  Sp.  especia  ;  It.  spe.zie,  from  Lat. 
species, spices,  drugs,  &c.j  A  vegetable  product,  fragrant 
or  aromatic  to  the  smell,  and  pungent  to  the  taste;  — 
used  in  cookery,  sauces,  &c.,  and  also  as  condiments. 
The  principal  of  these  in  common  use  are  nutmegs, 
mace,  allspice  or  pimento,  ginger, cloves,  and  cinnamon. 
—  Hence,  a  small  quantity  giving  aroma,  zest,  or  sea¬ 
soning  to  a  greater  ;  something  that  enriches  or  alters 
the  quality  or  smack  of  a  thing  in  a  small  degree;  a 
relish  ;  a  slight  flavoring;  hence,  a  little  quantity. 

— v.  a.  To  season  with  spice,  or  that  which  serves  the 
purpose  of  spice;  to  flavor  with  aromatic  substances; 
to  mull;  as,  to  spice  a  beverage. — To  tincture  or  im¬ 
pregnate  with  the  odor  of  spices;  as,  “  in  the  spiced 
Indian  air.”  —  Saaks. 

Spice -bunk,  n.  (Bot.)  Spice-wood.  See  Benzoin. 

Sj>  ice'laml,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Henry  co.,  abt.  30  m.  W.  of  Richmond;  pop.  of  twp. 
abt.  2,2  0. 

Sp  ice-nut,  n.  In  England,  a  gingerbread-nut;  a 
jumble. 

Spicer,  (spi'ser,)  n.  One  who  seasons  or  flavors  with 
spice. 

— [ Kr.  epicier. ]  A  dealer  in  spices. 

Spl'cerville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  vill.  of  Gloucester  co. 

Spi'cery,  n.  [Fr.  epicene  j  Spices  generally  ;  fragrant 
and  aromatic  vegetable  substances  used  in  seasoning. — 
A  repository  of  spices  ;  a  place  where  spices  are  kept. 

Spice  Val  ley,  in  Indiana ,  a  township  of  Lawrence 
co. ;  pop.  abt  1,513. 

s,.  ice'-woatl,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Benzoin. 

Spiciform,  (spi'si-y)  a.  (Bot.)  llaviug  the  form  or 
shape  of  a  spike. 

Spicily,  ( spi'si-ly ,)  a.  In  a  spicy  manner;  pungently ; 
with  flavor. 

Spi'cinesH,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  spicy. 

Sp  ick,  n.  A  provincial  English  term  fora  spike  or  nail. 

Spick  and  span  new ,  quite  new  ;  that  is,  as  new  as  a 
spike  or  nail  just  made  ;  as,  honor  sj)ick  and  span  new , 
piping  hot.  —  Butler. 

Spic'ula,  n. ;  pi.  Spicul.e.  [Lat.]  (Bot.)  Aspikelet.— 
A  pointed,  fleshy  appendage. —  Henslow. 

s,»  Ic'tilar,  a.  [Fr.  spiculaire ,  from  Lat.  spiculum,  a| 
d  irt,  j  Sharp-pointed  ;  resembling  a  dart. 

Spic'ula! c.  v.  a.  [Lat.  sjnculare ,  from  spiculum ,  a 
d  irt  ]  To  sharpen  to  a  point.  (R  ) 

—a.  (Bot.)  Divided  into  small  spikelets;  covered  with 
minute  points, as  pointed  fleshy  appendages. — Henslow. 

Spicule,  (splk’yul,)  n.  [Lat.  spiculum.)  (Bot.)  A  mi- 
mite,  slender  point  or  granule. 

Splcu  I  liar  ill.  a.  [Lat  spiculum ,  and  forma ,  form.] 
Possessing  the  form  of  a  spicule. 

Sp  lea  1  ijfen  ous,  ( spik-  u-llj'e- nus.)  a.  [Lat.  spiculum , 
and  genere .  gignere ,  to  produce.]  Producing  or  contain¬ 
ing  spicules 

Spicy,  (spi-si,)  a.  (comp,  spicier  ;  superl.  spiciest.)  ! 
[From  spice. J  Producing,  yielding,  pertaining  to,  or  hav¬ 
ing  the  qualities  of  spices;  fragrant;  aromatic;  as,  a 
spicy  decoction. —  Hence,  pungent;  pointed;  racy;  as, 
a  spicy  story,  a  spicy  scandal. 

Spider,  n.  [For  s/iider ;  Ger.  spinne ;  Du.  spin ,  a 
spider.J  (Zool.)  One  of  the  Araneidx ,  a  family  of  in¬ 
serts  belonging  to  the  Arachnids ,  comprising  the  true 
spider.  They  are  destitute  of  a  distinct  head,  and  want¬ 
ing  antennae,  in  which  one  half  of  the  body  is  suspended 
from  the  other  by  a  very  slender  peduncle,  the  integu¬ 
ments  so  soft  as  not  to  bear  the  least  pressure,  and 
whose  limbs  are  so  slightly  attached  to  the  body  that 
they  tall  otf  at  a  very  slight  touch.  The  palpi  resemble 
small  feet,  without  a  claw  at  the  tip,  terminated  at  most 
in  the  females  by  a  small  hook,  but  in  the  males  support¬ 
ing  various  appendages,  more  or  less  complicated,  con¬ 
nected  with  t lie  function  of  reproduction  in  this  family. 
The  frontal  claws  are  terminated  by  a  movable  hook, 
which  curves  downward, and  has  on  its  under  side  a  lit¬ 
tle  slit  for  the  emission  of  a  poisonous  fluid,  which  is 
secreted  in  a  gland  of  the  preceding  joint.  The  thorax 
has  upon  it  a  like  impression,  indicating  the  region  of 
the  head  ;  it  consists  of  a  single  piece,  to  which  is  at¬ 
tached  behind  a  movable  and  soft  abdomen.  This  part 
of  the  body  is  furnished  with  four  or  six  nipples,  fleshy 
at  the  tips,  round  or  conical,  jointed,  placed  close  to¬ 
gether,  ami  pierced  at  the  extremity  with  an  immense 
number  of  minute  orifices,  or  spinnerets,  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  silken  threads,  which  are  produced  from  mat¬ 


ter  formed  in  internal  reservoirs.  The  internal  nppara-j 
tus  for  secreting  the  silk  is  lodged  within  the  abdomen 
near  its  posterior  extremity,  and  consists  (Fig.  24uy)  ol  | 
a  small  number  (four  or  six,  according  to  the  species) 
of  twisted,  elongated,  and  unequal-sized  vessels,  being  | 
thickest  at  the  middle,  at  the  extremity  of  which  are  a 
great  number  of  similar  vessels,  but  of  much  smaller 
size,  and  considerably  shorter,  and  which  are  pressed 
against  each  other,  uuiting  in  a  common  base,  which  is  in 
connection  with  the  external  apparatus.  The  matter  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  internal  vessels  is  analogous  to  a  gum  or 
transparent  paste.  It  is  not  soluble  in  spirits  ot  wine 
or  in  water;  it  breaks  when  it  is  attempted  t<»  be  bent, 
and,  like  glass,  can  only  be  made  flexible  when  it  is  di¬ 
vided  into  very  thin  threads.  This  matter  is  discharged 


Fig.  2409. 

POSITION  OF  SPIDER  WHEN  ATTACHED  TO  A  THREAD  OF  WEB, 
AND  SPINNING  APPARATUS  HIGHLY  MAGNIFIED. 

from  several  series  of  minute  bristles,  like  points  (spin- 
lierules),  surrounding  the  spinnerets’  about  one  thou¬ 
sand  to  each  spinneret.  From  these  points  there  ex¬ 
ude  as  many  little  drops  of  the  above-mentioned  liquid, 
which,  becoming  dry  the  moment  it  reaches  the  air, 
forms  so  many  delicate  threads.  The  threads  of  each 
spinneret  first  unite  together,  and  then  with  those  of 
the  neighboring  spinnerets  to  form  a  common  thread, 
so  that  the  thread  of  the  S.,  when  it  suspends  itself 
from  any  object,  is  composed  of  an  immense  number 
of  minute  filaments.  The  first  object  which  the  S  has 
to  accomplish,  is  to  attach  her  thread  to  some  object  as 
the  commencement  of  a  groundwork  for  her  future 
operations.  In  doing  this,  it  appears  that  she  extends 
her  spinnerets  as  widely  as  possible,  presses  them  against 
the  object  to  which  it  is  intended  that  the  thread  should 
be  attached,  and  then  discharges  a  thread  from  each  of 
the  spinnerules.  The  insect  uses  her  hind  legs  as  a  reel 
to  draw  the  threads  out  of  her  body.  The  spinnerets  of 
the  same  S.  differ  in  structure,  one  set  of  spinnerets 
being  employed  in  producing  threads  which  are  glutin¬ 
ous,  while  another  set  produces  threads  which  are 
smooth.  It  is  by  means  of  these  threads  that  S.  construct 
the  various  welw  which  they  throw  Iroin  one  object  to 
another  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  their  prey,  the 
glutinous  threads  being  arranged  iu  circles,  and  the 
smooth  threads  being  used  as  radia. 

— A  trevet  to  hold  utensils  over  a  fire. 

(Mach.)  A  skeleton  of  radial  pieces  resembling  a 
spider. 

Spi'iler-catclier,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  catches 
spiders;  —  specifically,  a  kind  of  woodpecker. 

Spi'der-iuonkey, n.  (Zool.)  See  Ateles. 

Spi  <ler-sJiell,  n.  ( Omch .)  A  species  of  murex. 

Spi'der-wort,  (-wurt,)  n.  (Bot.)  See  Tradescantia. 

Spi  el' l>e  ry:,  (Prison  of.)  See  Bkunn. 

Mpiellfea  ^en,  Fribdekich,  a  popular  German  novelist. 
u.  at  Magdeburg,  1829.  After  completing  his  course  of 
“  gymnusial”  education  at  Stralsund  in  1847,  he  went 
to  the  University  of  Berlin,  intending  to  study  medicine. 
But  his  poetical  nature  soon  caused  him  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  the  medical  profession;  and  the  following 
year  he  removed  to  Bonn  to  study  philology,  and  finally 
settled  in  Leipzig,  1854,  when  he  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  general  literature.  Ilis  first  romance,  Clara  Vert ,  was 
published  iu  1857,  and  in  the  following  year  a  short  ro¬ 
mance,  “  Auf  der  Dune”  (On  the  Downs),  appeared,  and 
attracted  considerable  attention.  In  I860,  S.  went  to 
Hanover,  where  he  married.  ‘In  1861.  his  first  large  ro¬ 
mance,  “  Proldematische  Naturen”  (Problematic  Char¬ 
acters ),  appeared,  and  at  once  established  for  the  writer 
a  great  reputation.  His  other  works  are  “  Durcli  Nacht 
zum  Lichte”  (Throuoh  Night  to  Lght)  (1862);  Die  Von 
Hohenatein  ”  (The.  Hohensleins)  (1864);  “In  Reih  nnd 
Glied  ”  (In  Rank  and  File)  ( 1866).  Then  followed  •*  Nov¬ 
el  I  en  ”  (Novelettes)',  “Die  Schbne  Americanerin  ”  (The 
Fair  American  Ladies)-.  “  Roschen  von  Hofe  n  (Rose  of 
the.  Court.) ;  “  Hans  and  Grete ;  ”  “  Die  Dorfcoqnette  ”  (  The 
Village  Coquette);  and  in  1869  “  Hammer  and  Urn  boss  ” 
(Hammer  and  Anvil),  one  of  his  latest  and  most  re¬ 
markable  novels.  A  translated  edition  of  the  works 
of  Spielhagan  are  published  in  this  country  by  Ley- 
poldt  &  Holt,  of  New  York. 

Spig’e'lia,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Logan- 
iaeese.  They  are  herbaceous  or  suffruteacent  plants, 
with  leaves  opposite;  stipules  small,  intorpetiolar ; 
flowers  sessile, in  terminal  spikes.  The  most  important 
species  is  S.  MaryUindica,  the  Pink-root,  or  Worm-grass, 
found  in  woods  from  Pennsylvania  to  Florida  and  W  to 
Illinois.  Its  root  and  leaves  are  much  employed  as 
anthelmintics.  In  larger  doses  they  operate  as  irritant 
cathartics,  and  in  poisonous  doses  as  narcotics. 
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Spigf'fiTOt  (or  Spicket)  River,  rises  in  Rockingham 
co..  New  Hampshire,  and  enters  the  Merrimac  River  in 
Middlesex  co.,  Massachusetts. 

Spig  ot,  n.  [YV.  yspigawd.}  A  pin  or  peg  used  to  stop 
a  lancet,  or  to  stop  a  small  vent-lnde  in  a  cask  ot  liquor. 

Spi^iir'rel,  n.  [A.  S.  spicurran ,  to  inclose.]  (Eng. 
Law.)  The  sealer  of  the  royal  writs. 

Spike,  n.  [Sw.  and  Goth,  spijk ;  Lat.  sp>ca,  nn  ear,  a 
spike.)  A  kind  of  Very  large  nail. — A  rod  of  iron  or  wood 
ptpnted.  —  An  ear  ol  grain  ;  as,  a  spike  of  barley.  —  A 
shoot  or  ray. 

(B>>t.)  A  form  of  inflorescence  in  which  all  the  flowers 
are  sessile  along  a  common  axis,  as  in  I  Ha  n  tag  n. 

— r.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  spiked.)  (spilt.)  To  fasten  with 
spikes,  or  long  ami  large  nails,  as  the  planks  of  a  floor¬ 
ing.  —  To  set  with  spikes  ;  as,  spiked  palings.  —  To  fix 
on  a  spike  ;  as,  traitors’  heads  were  formerly  spiked  on 
Temple  Bar.  —  To  stop  the  vent  of  with  a  spike,  nail,  or 
the  like;  as,  to  spike  a  field-piece. 

SpikiMi,  (spikt.)  p.  a.  Furnished  with  spikes,  as  grain. 
—  Secured  with  spikes,  as  planking.  —  Stopped  with 
spikes,  as  the  vent-hole  of  a  cannon. 

Spike'-laveiulcr,  n.  (Bot.)  Lavendula  spica.  See 
Lavendula. 

Spike'let,  n.  (Bot.)  A  small  spike ;  a  subdivision  of 
a  spike. 

Spikenard,  (colloq.  spik'nard.)  n.  [Fr.  spicanard ; 
Lat.  spicanardi.)  (Bot.)  The  spike  or  ear  that  grows 
on  the  top  of  the  Nardus ,  or  Nardo.dachys ,  which  is 
highly  aromatic ;  also,  the  plant  itself,  and  the  oil  or 
balsam  obtained  from  it  See  .\ ardoSTACHYs. 

Spiking.  n.  (Mil.)  The  operation  of  rendering  a  gun 
unserviceable,  either  temporarily,  by  pushing  into  the 
vent  a  spring  spike,  which  can  be  removed  when  the 
spring  is  compressed  by  a  rammer  pushed  down  the  bore 
from  the  muzzle,  or  more  permanently,  by  driving  an 
iron  nail  hard  into  the  vent,  which  must  he  drilled  out 
before  the  gun  can  be  u»ed. 

Spik  y,  a.  Set  with  spikes.  —  Presenting  a  sharp  poiut, 
or  points. 

Spil  an  t  lies,  n.  [Gr.  spilos ,  a  spot,  and  anthos ,  a 
flower.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  tropical  weeds,  order  Astera- 
cex,  the  leaves  of  many  of  which  have  a  singularly 
pungent  taste,  which  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
Para  Cress,  S.  oleracea.  This  plant  is  cultivated  as  a 
salad  and  potherb  in  tropical  countries,  and,  like  many 
cultivated  plants,  its  native  country  is  uncertain.  The 
Japanese  call  the  plant  Hol,o  No. 

Spile,  n.  [Dll.  spijl. ]  A  small,  wooden  peg,  used  to  stop 
a  hole,  as  in  a  cask.  —  A  pile  or  stake  driven  into  the 
ground  as  a  support  for  some  superstructure. 
Spile'-hole,  n.  A  vent-hole  in  a  cask 

Spill,  n.  [Du.  spit ;  A.  S.  spin  del .]  A  spile  ;  n  small  peg 
tor  stopping  a  cask. —  A  small  spiral  roll  of  paper  or 
splinter  of  wood  for  lighting  lamps,  tobacco-pipes,  and 
the  like. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  spilled,  or  spilt.)  [A.  S.  spillan,  to 
spill,  spoil,  destroy.]  To  suffer  to  fall  or  run  out  of  a 
vessel  ;  to  lose,  or  suffer  to  be  scattered  or  dispersed,  as 
liquids,  flour,  sand,  Ac.:  —  implying  a  loss  or  waste  in¬ 
curred  accidentally.  —  To  pour  out ;  to  waste;  to  cause 
to  flow  out  or  lose ;  to  shed,  or  suffer  to  be  shed,  as 
blood. 

(Naut.)  To  dislodge  the  wind  from,  as  the  belly  of  a 
sail,  in  order  to  reef  or  furl  it. 

— v.  a.  To  be  shed ;  to  be  suffered  to  fall,  be  lost,  or  wasted. 

Spill  er,  n.  One  who  spills  or  sheds.  —  A  kind  of  fish¬ 
ing-line. 

Spil'let-fisliing:,  Spilliaril-fishing;,  (spil'~ 

yard-,)  n.  Same  as  Bultow,  q.  v. 

Spil'liug'-line,  n.  (Naut.)  A  rope  used  for  dislodging 
the  wind  from  a  sail  in  order  to  furl  it  easily. —  'fatten. 

Spill,  v.a.  (imp.  and  pp.  spun.)  [Sw.  and  Icel.  sjnnna] 
To  draw  out  and  twist  into  threads,  as  wool,  flax,  cot¬ 
ton.  &c.,  whether  by  hands  or  by  machinery  ;  as,  to  spin 
yarn.  —  To  form  by  a  slow  process  or  by  degrees  ;  to 
draw  out  tediously,  or  to  a  great  length  ;  —  preceding 
out ;  as,  to  spin  out  a  long  discourse.  —  To  protract ;  to 
expend  by  delays;  as,  to  spin  out  one’s  whole  time  in 
idling.  —  To  twirl ;  to  whirl  with  a  thread;  to  turn  or 
cause  to  whirl  or  rotate ;  as,  to  spin  a  top  —  To  draw 
out  from  the  stomach  in  a  filament,  as  a  spider. 

(Mach.)  To  put  into  shape,  as  metal,  by  causing  it  to 
revolve,  as  in  a  lathe,  and  pressing  against  it  with  a 
roller  or  hand-tool. 

To  spin  a  yarn.  (Naut.)  To  tell  a  long  or  tedious 
story,  often  implying  one  that  is  marvellous  or  improb¬ 
able  ;  —  used  in  a  figurative  sense  ;  as,  some  halt  dozen 
of  the  crew  sat  round  the  galley-fire  spinning  yai-vs. — 
To  spin  hay.  (M>1.)  To  twist  bay  into  ropes  for  porta¬ 
ble  transport  on  an  expedition. 

— v.  n.  To  practice  spinning  ;  t<>  work  at  drawing  or  twist¬ 
ing  threads  ;  as,  a  woman  who  knows  how  to  spin. — To 
perform  the  act  of  drawing  or  twisting  threads;  as,  this 
jenny  spins  capitally.  —  To  revolve  or  whirl,  as  a  top  or 
spindle;  as.it  spins  round  with  great  velocity.  —  To 
stream  or  issue  in  a  thread  or  small  current ;  jus,  blood 
spins  from  a  wound 

Spinaceous,  (- d'shus ,)  a.  (Bot.)  Pertaining  or  re¬ 
lating  to,  or  resembling,  spinach,  and  the  class  of  plants 
to  which  it  belongs. 

Spinach,  Spin'age,  n.  [It.  spinacce,  from  Lat. 
spina,  a  thorn.]  (  Bot.)  See  Scinacia. 

Spin  acia,  n.  ( Bot )  The  Spinach,  n  genus  of  plants, 
order  Chenopodiaceir.  The  Common  Spinach,  S.  oleracea , 
is  a  well  known  potherb  and  hardy  annual,  whose  native 
country  is  unknown.  The  plant  has  large,  thick,  succu¬ 
lent,  deep  green  leaves,  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  it  is 
cultivated,  and  which  are  considered  wholesome;  when 
properly  dressed,  and  thoroughly  deprived  of  all  mois¬ 
ture  before  being  mashed  with  butter  or  rich  gravy. 
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they  make  an  excellent  dish,  which  may  be  eaten  with 
»»iy  kind  of  meat.  The  seeds  of  one  of  the  species  are 
spiny,  whence  it  is  commonly  called,  tautologically. 
Prickly  Spinach.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  water 
drained  from  spinach,  alter  being  boiled,  is  capable  of 
making  as  good  match-paper  as  that  made  by  a  solution 
of  nitre. 

Spi'nal,  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  spinalis  ]  Pertaining, or  relating, 
to  the  spine  or  backbone  of  an  animal ;  us,  the  spinal 
marrow. 

Spinal  column ,  Spinal  cmd  or  marrow.  See  Spine. 

Kpimlle,  (sptn'dl,)  n.  [A.  S-,  Swed.,  Ger.,  and  Dan. 
spindcl.)  The  pin  used,  iu  the  primitive  mode  of  spin¬ 
ning  with  the  hand,  for  twisting  the  thread,  and  ou 
which  the  thread,  when  twisted,  is  wound. 

(  Weaving.)  See  Weaving. 

"'“A  slender,  pointed  rod  or  pin  on  which  anything  turns 
or  revolves;  the  axis  of  a  wheel  or  roller  ;  as.  the  spin¬ 
dle  of  a  vane,  the  spindle  of  a  capstan. —  A  long,  slender 
stalk,  as  of  a  plant. —  The  fusee  of  a  watch.  —  In  cotton- 
yarn.  a  measure  containing  IS  hanks,  or  15,120  yards; 
in  linen-yarn,  *24  beers,  or  14.400  yards. 

(Geom.)  A  solid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the 
arc  of  a  curve  line  about  its  chord.  The  solid  generated 
by  the  revolution  of  a  curve  about  its  axis  is  called  a 
conoid. 

Dead-spindle.  (Mach.)  The  spindle  of  the  tail-stock  ; 
the  non-revolving  arbor  of  a  machine-tool,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  from  Itve-spuidle ,  or  spindle  of  the  head-stock, 
or  revolving  arbor. 

— v.  n.  To  shoot  or  grow  in  a  long,  slender  stalk,  as  a 
plant. 

Kpin'dle-lcggcd,  Spin '<11  e-shan  It  eel,  (-legd, 
-shdnkt )  a.  Having  long,  slender  legs. 

Spiii'<lle-leg§,  Spi  nrilo-slian  Ivs,  n.  A  long- 
legged,  slender  person  : — used  humorously  or  derisively. 

8pin'<l  Jp-Kliapecl,  (-shdpt,)  a.  Possessing  the  form 
of  a  spindle. 

(Bot.)  Fusiform  ;  —  said  principally  of  roots. 

Spin  <11  e-tree,  n.  (Bot.)  S*-e  Euonymus. 

Spine,  «.  [hat.  spina,  a  thorn. J  (vt/ia<  and  Physiol.) 
The  S.  is  the  long  articulated  bony  column  at  the  hack 
of  t lie  trunk,  extending  downwards  from  the  head  its 
entire  length.  (See  Fig.  4u7.)  It  forms  the  basis  of 
support  of  the  trunk,  and  connects  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  frame.  Its  interior  is  hollow,  and  contuius  the 
spinal  cord,  or  spinal  marrow ;  its  lower  end  rests  ou 
tlie  pelvis.  It  is  usually  divided  into  two  portions,  a 
superior  and  inferior;  the  former  flexible, and  composed 
of  24  bones,  or  true  vertebrae  ;  the  latter  more  fixed, 
and  composed  of  y  bones,  or  false  vertebra*  The  true 
vertein  ae  are  divided  into  cervical ,  dorsal ,  and  lumbar  ; 
the  false  form  the  os  sacrum  and  coccyx.  Each  vertebrae 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  body  of  the  bone  and  the 
arch;  the  former  being  solid,  convex  before  and  concave 
behind;  the  latter  being  formed  by  two  pedicles  and 
two  laminae,  supporting  seven  processes;  namely,  four 
articular,  two  transverse,  ami  one  spinous  process. 
The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  piled  one  upon  an"ther, 
forming  a  strong  pillar  tor  the  support  of  the  cranium 
and  trunk  ;  the  arches  forming  behind  a  hollow  cylinder 
for  the  protection  of  the  spin  il  cord.  Between  each 
pair  of  vertebne  apertures  exist,  through  which  the 
spinal  nerves  pass  from  the  cord.  The  several  vertebras 
are  united  together  by  means  of  a  substance  impressible 
like  cork,  which  is  firmest  and  hardest  externally,  and 
gradually  becoming  thinner  and  softer,  till  at  length  iu 
the  centre  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  mucous  substance. 
There  are  likewise  many  strong  ligaments  which  unite 
the  hones  of  the  S.  to  each  other.  The  spinal  cord  is 
that  portion  of  the cerel»ro-spi nal  nervous  system  which 
is  contained  in  the  spinal  canal.  Its  length  is  usually 
about  sixteen  or  seventeen  inches,  terminating  iu  the 
adult  in  a  slender  filament  of  gray  substance  about  the 
lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra. 
It  docs  not  nearly  fill  the  canal,  its  investing  membranes 
being  separated  from  the  surrounding  walls  by  areolar 
tissue  and  a  plexus  of  veins.  Its  membranes  are  tfiree 
in  number.  The  most  external  is  the  dura  mater ,  a 
strong  filamentous  membrane,  which  forms  a  loose 
sheath  round  the  cord  The  most  internal  is  the  pin 
mater ,  a  cel  Into-  vascular  membrane,  which  closely  in¬ 
vests  the  entire  surface  of  the  cord;  while  between  the 
two  is  the  arachnoid  membrane,  an  intermediate  serous 
sac,  which  envelops  the  cord,  and  is  then  reflected  on 
the  iuuer  surface  of  the  dura  mater.  The  surface  of  t lie 
cord  is  marked  by  two  enlargements,  — an  upper,  or 
cervical,  which  is  the  larger, and  extends  from  the  third 
cervical  to  the  first  dorsal  vertebra;  the  hitter  being 
situated  opposite  t lie  last  dorsal  vertebra.  In  form,  the 
cord  is  a  flattened  cylinder.  Its  anterior  surface  pre¬ 
sents  along  the  middle  linea  longitudinal  fissure, called 
the  anterior  median  fissure ;  and  its  posterior  surface 
another,  called  the  posterior  median  fissure.  These 
fissures  divide  the  cord  into  two  symmetrical  halves, 
which  are  united  in  the  middle  line  throughout  their 
entire  length  by  a  transverse  band  of  nervous  sjjbstance, 
called  the  commissure.  When  cut  transversely,  the 
spinal  cord  is  seen  to  consist  of  white  and  gray  nervous 
matter.  The  former  is  situated  externally,  and  consti¬ 
tutes  its  chief  portion;  the  latter  occupies  its  centre, 
and  is  so  arranged  as  to  prei'-nt  two  crescental  masses 
placed  one  in  each  lateral  half  of  the  cord,  united 
together  by  a  transverse  hand  of  gray  matter,  —  the 
gray  commissure.  The  posterior  horn  of  each  crescen¬ 
tal  mass  is  long  and  narrow,  and  approaches  the  surface 
at  the  posterior  lateral  fissure,  near  which  it  presents 
a  slight  enlargement ;  the  anterior  is  short  and  thick, 
and  does  not  quite  reach  the  surface.  The  nerves  ol  the 
spinal  cord  consist  of  :il  pairs,  issuing  from  the  sides  of 
the  whole  length  of  the  cord,  their  number  correspond¬ 


ing  with  the  intervertebral  foramina  through  which 
they  pass.  Each  nerve  arises  by  two  roots,  an  anterior 
ami  a  posterior,  the  latter  being  the  larger.  The  roots 
emerge  through  separate  apertures  of  the  sheath  of 
dura  mater,  and  directly  after  their  emergence  a  ganglion 
is  formed  on  the  posterior  root,  the  anterior  root  lying 
in  contact  with  the  auterior  surface  of  the  ganglion, 
but  none  of  their  fibres  intermingling.  Immediately 
beyond  the  ganglion  the  two  roots  coalesce,  and  by 
mingling  their  fibres  form  a  compound,  or  mixed,  spinal 
nerve,  which,  after  issuing  from  the  intervertebral  canal, 
divides  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  branch,  each  con¬ 
taining  fibres  from  both  roots.  The  spinal  cord  is  a 
nervous  centre,  or  rather  an  aggregate  ot  many  nervous 
centres,  and  has  the  power  of  conducting  impressions 
or  states  of  nervous  excitement.  Through  it  the  im¬ 
pressions  made  upon  the  spinal  sensitive  nerves  are 
conducted  to  the  brain,  where  alone  they  can  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  mind;  and  through  it  also  the  stimulus 
of  the  will  applied  to  the  brain  excites  the  action  of  the 
muscles  supplied  from  it  with  motor  nerves.  As  a 
nervous  centre,  it  has  the  power  of  communicating  im¬ 
pressions  from  sensitive  to  motor  nerve-fibres  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  will,  which  is  usually  termed  the  reflex 
function  of  the  spinal  cord.  Thus  the  movements  of 
the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  are  involuntary,  for  the 
will  canuot  arrest  or  modify  them.  A  portion  of  food 
being  conveyed  by  voluntary  efforts  into  the  fauces,  is 
carried  by  successive  involuntary  contractions  of  the 
constrictors  of  the  pharynx  and  muscular  walls  of  the 
oesophagus  into  the  stomach.  These  contractions  are 
excited  by  the  stimulus  of  the  food  on  the  sensitive 
nerves  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  conducted  to  the 
spinal  cord,  aud  thence  reflexed  through  the  motor 
nerves  to  these  parts.  The  spinal  cord,  like  other  parts 
of  the  body,  is  subject  to  various  diseases,  one  of  the 
most  common  of  which  is  inflammation,  which  may  be 
either  acute  or  chronic,  affecting  the  cord  itself  or  its 
membranes.  It  is  characterized  by  paiu  more  or  less 
acute,  extending  throughout  the  length  of  the  spine, or 
confined  to  a  certain  portion  of  it.  It  is  much  increased 
by  every  movement  of  the  spine,  and  in  many  cases  is 
more  or  less  intermittent.  It  frequently  ulso  gives  rise 
to  spasmodic  or  paralytic  affections  of  various  parts.  It 
is  always  a  highly  dangerous  disease,  and  in  general  re¬ 
quires  similar  treatment  with  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
(See  Brain,  Diseases  op  the.)  — Spina  bifida ,  or  divided 
spine,  consists  in  an  imperfection  of  the  posterior  part 
of  the  spinal  canal,  and  is  almost  always  accompanied 
by  an  excessive  secretion  of  thespinal  fluid.  It  is  almost 
nl  ways  characterized  by  a  tumor  situated  over  the  de¬ 
fective  vertebrae,  and  varying  in  size  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  fissure  in  the  spinal  canal.  It  commences 
when  the  spine  is  being  formed  in  foetal  life,  and  may 
continue  for  ten,  or  even  twenty  years,  without  affecting 
the  general  health;  but  the  tumor  is  liable  to  inflame 
and  ulcerate  by  friction,  and  thus  produce  death.  A 
gentle  pressure  on  the  tumor,  so  as  to  resist  the  effusion 
of  the  fluid,  is  recommended. 

(Bot.)  A  thorn;  a  sharp-pointed  process  from  the 
woody  part  of  a  plant. 

( Zobt .)  A  thin,  pointed  spike,  as  found  in  certain  fishes. 

— A  ridge;  as,  the  spine,  of  a  mountain. 

Kpirip<l,  a.  Spiny;  furnished  with  spines. 

$pine'-fi  lined  Fishes,  n.  pi.  ( Zool .)  See  Acan- 
THOPTKRYGII. 

Spinel,  CEYLONITE,  n.  [Fr.  spinelle.]  (Min.)  An  an¬ 
hydrous  aluminate  of  magnesia,  consisting  (when  pure) 
of  7199  per  cent,  of  alumina  ami  2S01  magnesia;  but 
part  of  the  magnesia  is  often  replaced  by  lime  and  the 
protoxides  of  zinc,  manganese,  and  iron,  aud  the 
alumina  sometimes  by  peroxide  of  iron.  It  is  of  various 
tints  of  red,  violet,  and  yellow,  sometimes  black,  as  at 
the  copper-mine  at  Migiandone,  in  the  valley  of  Toce  in 
Piedmont;  occasionally  nearly  white.  It  occurs  in  octa¬ 
hedrons,  tiie  edges  of  which  are  occasionally  replaced, 
and  sometimes  in  rhombic  dodecahedrons;  also  in 
macles.  The  finest  specimens  are  brought  from  Cej'lon, 
Siam,  Pegu,  and  other  eastern  countries.  Spinel  consti¬ 
tutes  a  beautiful  gem,  which  is  often  sold  for  Oriental 
Ruby.  The  scarlet  spinel  is  called  Spinel  Ruby  by  lap¬ 
idaries  ;  the  rose-red,  Bafass  Butty ;  the  yellow  or  orange- 
red,  Rubictlle ;  the  violet-colored,  Ahnandine,  Ruby. 

S|»i  nes'cent,  a.  (Bot.)  Tapering  gradually  to  a  rigid, 
leafless  point,  tipped  with  a  spine. — Gray. 

Spinet',  to.  [Fr.  epinette;  It.  spinHta ,  from  Lat.  spina, 
a  thorn.]  (Mus.)  A  musical  stringed  instrument,  re¬ 
sembling  the  harpsichord,  ami,  like  that  instrument, 
now  superseded  by  the  pianoforte.  Each  note  had  hut 
one  string,  which  was  struck  by  a  quilled  jack  acted  on 
by  one  of  the  finger-keys.  The  strings  were  placed 
horizontally,  and  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  keys; 
and  the  general  outline  of  the  instrument  resembled 
that  of  a  harp  laid  in  a  horizontal  position,  on  which 
account  the  spinet,  when  first  introduced,  was  called 
th e  concha  harp.  —  A  clavichord;  a  virginal. 

Spinif erotlH.  a.  (Bot.)  Producing, or  bearing,  thorns 
or  spines;  thorny. 

Spin'iform.  a.  Spine-shaped. 

Spin  ifserotis,  (-ni  I’er-iis,)  a.  Bearing  a  spine,  or  spines. 

Spin'ine*<s,  to.  State  or  quality  of  being  spiny. 

Spin 'nor,  to.  One  who  spins;  as,  a  spinner  of  yarns  or 
cloths,  a  cotton-spinner,  &c. — A  spider;  as,  a  long- 
legged  spinner. 

Spin 'tier,  Sp  iii'n  erct,  to.  (Zool.)  An  organ  with 
which  insects  form  their  silk  or  webs.  See  Spider. 

Spi n'licrstou  n,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Bucks  co.,  91  m.  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Spin'nery,  to.  A  place  where  spinning  is  performed; 
a  mill  for  spinning. 

Spin  no V,  Spin'ny,  n. ;  pi.  Spinnies.  Iu  England, 
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a  small  coppice  or  ticket,  with  an  undergrowth  of  bram- 
ble,  Ac. 

Spinning,  n.  (Manuf.)  The  art  of  combining  animal 
and  vegetable  fibres  into  continuous  threads  fit  for  the 
processes  of  weaving,  sowing,  or  rope-makiug.  If  wool 
or  cotton  is  to  be  spun,  it  has  at  first  to  be  “opened;  ” 
that  is.it  must  be  relieved  from  itsorigiual  knotted  and 
lumpy  condition  ;  this  was  formerly  doue  by  hand,  but 
is  now  easily  managed  by  machines  called  widows  or 
wit  leys,  blowers ,  and  o/tetiers.  By  the  first  of  these,  which 
Consists  of  a  drum  covered  with  small  spikes  moving  in 
a  hollow  cylinder, also  lined  with  spikes,  hut  so  arranged 
that  those  on  the  drum  pass  close  to,  but  do  not  come 
into  collision  with,  them  as  it  revolves,  the  cotton  or 
wool  is  fed  iu  on  one  side,  is  dragged  forward  by  catch¬ 
ing  on  the  spikes,  and  is  delivered  at  an  opposite  open¬ 
ing  to  that  by  which  it  entered,  in  a  loose  state  and  free 
from  knots.  It  is  not,  however,  quite  loose  enough  for 
the  subsequent  operations,  and  it  is  more  or  less  mingled 
with  impurities.  It  is  therefore  taken  to  the  “  blower” 
or  “opener,”  and  being  put  into  a  shaft,  is  there  acted 
upon  by  a  stream  of  air  violently  driven  iu  by  machin¬ 
ery,  which  blows  it  forward,  removes  extraneous  mat¬ 
ters,  and  so  separates  the  fibres  that  they  pass  out  at 
the  other  end  iu  an  exceedingly  light  flocculent  state, 
and  ready  tor  being  formed  into  laps.  This  operation 
consists  iu  laying  the  material  very  equally  on  an  end¬ 
less  apron  made  of  small  bars  of  wood,  and  of  the  width 
of  the  frame  of  the  machine  in  which  they  are  placed. 
This  apron  passes  round  two  rollers,  placed  at  a  little 
distance  apart,  the  rollers  being  moved  by  machinery. 
The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  iu  which  the  apron 
moves;  and  as  the  operator  covers  its  entire  surface 
with  a  thin  layer  of  the  fibre,  it  passes  successively  un¬ 
der  the  two  rollers,  and  comes  out  in  the  form  of  a  coin- 
pressed  layer  of  cotton  or  wool,  called  a  lap.  The  laps 
are  taken  to  the  cardiiig-machine ,  consisting  of  a  series 
of  cylinders  revolving  in  a  frame,  and  placed  so  close 
together  that  they  almost  touch  each  other.  Each  cyl¬ 
inder  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  fine  steel-wire  points, 
which  are  stuck  iu  leather,  or  some  other  flexible  mate¬ 
rial,  and  are  technically  called  cards.  The  lap  is  made 
of  the  same  width  as  the  cylinders  of  the  cuiding-tna- 
cbine,  and  is  so  adjusted  that,  as  it  unwinds  from  ita 
roller,  it  passes  in  between  a  pair  of  the  carding  cylinders, 
the  steel-wire  teeth  of  which  seize  hold  of  the  individual 
fibres,  and  drag  them  iu  one  direction  until  they  are 
caught  by  other  cylinders,  and  so  carried  from  one  to. 
another,  always  being  pulled  in  a  straight  direction,  un¬ 
til  they  are  laid  as  nearly  as  possible  side  by  side,  au<^ 
are  given  off  in  a-thiu  cobweb-like  film  at  the  last  cyl¬ 
inder,  where  it  is  prevented  from  continuing  its  journey 
round  the  cylinders  by  a  small  bar  of  nietal  called  lb© 
dojfer,  which,  with  a  gentle  and  peculiar  motion,  re¬ 
moves  it  from  the  cylinder.  The  film  of  fibre  is  of  the 
same  width  as  the  cylinder  of  the  carding-machiue,  but 
it  is  gathered  together  by  the  operator,  who  passes  it 
through  a  smooth  metal  ring,  and  between  two  small 
polished  rollers,  the  revolutions  of  w’hich  carry  it  for¬ 
ward,  and  deposit  it  in  a  deep  tin-can  in  the  torm  of  a 
loose  untwisted  column  of  cotton  or  wool,  about  an  inch 
in  thickness,  w  hich  is  called  a  sliver.  If  such  a  sliver 
or  cord  he  firmly  griped  or  compressed  at  two  points 
rather  farther  apart  than  the  average  length  of  its  com¬ 
ponent  filaments,  it  may  be  extended  or  drawn  out  to  a 
greater  length,  the  filaments  sliding  upon  each  other. 
When  two  or  more  such  cords  have  been  extended  in 
this  way,  until  they  will  stretch  no  longer  without  sep¬ 
arating  or  being  pulled  asunder,  they  may  he  laid  par¬ 
allel  to  each  other,  and  combined  by  being  slightly 
twisted  together.  The  compound  cord  thus  tormed  may 
be  again  extended  by  stretching  or  drawing;  and  the 
repetition  of  the  processes  ot  doubling,  twisting,  and 
stretching  will  enable  the  spinner  to  extend  the  length 
and  diminish  the  thickness  of  the  cord  until  it  becomes 
a  fine  compact  thread  or  yarn.  —  The  primitive  modes 
of  S.  by  the  spindle  and  distaff,  and  by  the  spinning- 
wheel  (Fig.  *2410),  which  are  still  extensively  practised  in 
the  East,  and  not  entirely  superseded  in  some  remote 
parts  of  this  country,  only  enable  the  spinner  to  produce 
a  single  thread;  but  with  the  almost  automatic  spinning- 
machinery  w  hich  has  been  called  into  existence  by  the 
cotton  manufacture,  one  individual  may  produce  nearly 
2,000  threads  at  the  same  time.  The  history  of  the  se¬ 
ries  of  inventions  by  which  this  result  has  been  gradu¬ 
ally  attained  is  briefly  noticed  under  Cotton  Manufac¬ 
ture  The  manufacture  of  yarns  or  threads  of  silk  is  a 
process  essentially  different  from  the  S.  of  cotton,  wool, 
or  flax.  Instead  of  combining  a  number  of  short  fibres 
into  a  long  thread,  the  silk-throwster  receives  the  silk 
in  the  form  of  very  long  and  exceedingly  fine  filaments, 
which  merely  need  cleansing  and  twisting  together  un¬ 
til  the  requisite  strength  is  attained.  The  twisting  pro¬ 
cess  is,  in  this  case,  called  S.  There  is,  however,  besides 
the  best  portion  of  the  silk,  which  is  wound  off  from  the 
cocoon,  a  quantity  of  loose  or  Jloss  silk,  which  forms  a 
soft  tangled  mass  enveloping  it.  This,  with  the  refuse 
of  the  superior  part  of  the  silk,  under  the  general  name 
of  waste. ,  is  converted  into  yarns  for  coarse  or  inferior 
articles,  by  a  process  very  similar  to  that  of  S.  other 
fibrous  substances.  This  waste  silk  was  formerly  cut  by 
a  machine,  to  reduce  its  filaments  into  short  lengths, 
and  then  treated  in  much  the  same  way  as  cotton-wool ; 
hut  the  process  of  manufacturing  it  into  yarns  has  been 
recently  much  improved  by  the  Adoption  of  contrivances 
similar  to  those  used  in  flax-N.,  by  which  the  filaments 
are  heckled  or  drawn  out  into  a  sliver  without  being  cut. 

Spin  nin^-jonny,  n.  (Mach.)  A  machine  used  in 
the  cotton  manufacture  to  turn  a  great  number  of  spin¬ 
dles,  by  means  of  bands  from  a  horizontal  wheel.  See 
Cotton  (Manufacture  of). 
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A  wheel  formerly  employed 


Spill'll  in^-wlicpl.  n. 

in  (lie  domestic  spinning 
of  nmterial  for  textile 
fabrics;  it  consisted  of 
a  wheel  which  worked 
with  the  foot  by  menus 
of  a  (reddle, gave  motion 
to  a  spindle,  on  which 
the  thread  or  yarn  spun 
by  the  fingers  was 
wound. 

Spinosp',  Spinous. 

a.  [lait.  spinning.]  Full 
of  spines:  thorny;  as,  a 
spinos '  brunch. 

Spi'noftity,  n.  State 
orqu  «l»ty  ot  being  spiny. 

Spino/.a,  Benedict, 
a  celebrated 
philosopher,  n.  at  Am¬ 
sterdam,  Utti  lie  was 
the  son  of  a  Portuguese 
Jew,  and  was  first 
named  11 «  rich,  but 
adopted  that  •  »f  lieuedict 
on  renouncing  the  faith 
ol  his  fathers,  lie  was 
early  remarkable  tor  an 
ardent  love  of  truth. and 
a  keen  and  logical  in¬ 
tellect  Mis  first  seri¬ 
ous  studies  were  the 
Bible  and  the  Talmud. 

He  made  no  secret  of 
the  doubts  which  grew 
Up  In  his  mind,  and  was  Fig,  2*10. 

exposed  to  much  perse*  two-itandkd  spinning-wheel. 
ciition  on  account  of 

them.  Taking  refuge  in  the  house  of  the  physician 
Vanden  Elide  lie  studied  Latin  and  Greek,  matlie- 
malic*  and  metaphysics,  and  was  especially  attracted 
by  the  phi  1  »ophv  of  Descartes.  A  large  bribe  was 
offered  him  if  lie  would  continue  to  conform  outwardly 
to  Judaism;  but  neither  his  will  nor  his  poverty  con¬ 
sented  to  such  a  degradation.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  assassinate  him,  and  he  had  a  very  narrow  escape. 
He  was  at  last  excommunicated,  and  being  driven 
from  Amsterdam,  lived  fora  time  near  Leyden,  and  af¬ 
terwards  at  the  Hague.  He  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
philosophy,  earning  such  a  livelihood  as  contented  him 
by  th**  trade  of  polishing  glasses  for  optical  instruments. 
His  character  was  most  estimable,  and  endeared  him  to 
his  personal  friends.  Ilis  system  of  philosophy  has  been 
made  odintl*  by  the  vulgar  accusation  of  Atheism,  which 
is  tin*  very  reverse  of  the  truth.  To  his  thought  God  is 
the  only  being,  the  only  substance,  infinite,  eternal  — 
before  whom  all  things  else  have  hut  a  phenomenal 
existence.  And  Ills  akin  was  to  build  up.  on  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God  as  foundation,  a  system  of  morals  by  a  rig¬ 
orously  mathematical  method.  With  more  reason,  5 
has  been  called  the  father  of  modern  Pantheism.  The 
great  defect  of  his  system  is  the  virtual  suppression  of 
individuality,  and  the  denial  of  free-will ;  all  finite 
things,  not  excepting  human  actions,  being  parts  of  a 
necessary  chain  of  sequences.  .S',  has  of  late  been  more 
fairly  judged,  and  both  his  merits  and  errors  impar¬ 
tially  discussed.  His  influence  on  the  mind  of  Geethe 
was  overpowering.  Cousin  says:  “The  author  whom 
this  pretended  atheist  most  resembles,  is  the  unknown 
author  of  the  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ.”  An  I  Schleier- 
macher  thus  testifies  to  the  depth  of  the  religious  senti¬ 
ment  in  S.:  “  He  was  filled  with  religion  and  religious 

feeling:  and  therefore  is  it  that  he  stands  abme,  unap¬ 
proachable.  the  master  in  his  art,  but  elevated  above 
the  profane  world,  without  adherents,  and  without  even 
citizenship.”  The  works  of  S.  are :  —  Renati  Pescarteg 
J*rinci/ri'iram  pars  l*rima  e.t  Sec  uni  a  more  Geometrico 
D  mansfrata;  Oxjit  ita  Afataph  ysica  ;  Tractatus  T’ten- 
loqicn — Pnliticu s;  E  hic.a,  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  his  treatises;  Tract  at  as  Fit  die  us ;  f)e  Intellectus 
Emendation*:  and  E/dstalse  The  last  four  form  his 
0/b-ra  Futhama.  The  works  written  in  defence  and 
refutation  of  th**  system  of  5.  are  very  numerous  D.  1677. 
Feb.  21, 1S77,  Earnest  Renan  delivered  an  address  at  the 
unveiling  of  a  monumeut  to  S.  at  the  Hague. 

Spi'iiozist.  n.  A  follower  of.  or  believer  in,  the  Pan¬ 
theistical  doctrines  of  Spinoza. 

Spinster,  n.  [Spin.  and  term  ster.]  A  woman  who 
spins,  or  whose  occupation  js  to  spin. 

[Luo.)  The  common  designation  of  an  unmarried 
woman  or  single  woman : — used  in  legal  proceedings 
as  an  addition  to  the  surname,  its  bachelor  is  appended 
to  that  of  an  unmarried  man. 

S]»i  n'l lie re.  n  Kr..  from  Gr  sp>nth*r.  a  spark.]  (Min.) 
A  greenish  variety  of  sphere,  occurring  crystallised  in 
very  irregular  four-side*!  pyramids,  which  are  obliquely 
truncated  in  Daiipldne.  adhering  to  crystals  of  calc  spar. 

ftnintll p,  < spin'yonl,)  n.  A  minute  spine. 

Spin’ll  (‘.scout,  (spin-u-tis'sent,)  a.  (Rot.)  Small- 
spincd. 

Spin'ulnse,  Spi u  nions,  a.  Presenting  minute 
spines. 

ftpin'.V.o.  [From  spine  ]  Thorny;  full  of  spines;  as. 
a  spiny  shrub, — Slender;  tenuous;  like  a  spin**;  as,  a 
gp">y  insect. —  Perplexed;  difficult ;  troublesome;  ardu¬ 
ous;  as.  it  spiny  affair. 

ftpin'y  robstor.  Ska-crayfish,  n.  (ZoiJl.)  Thepopu- 
lar  name  of  the  genus  Falinurus.  a  genus  of  Ci'udaceie, 
section  Maerurans.  The  Common  S.  L.  ( Palinurug 
vulgaris),  attains  a  length  of  alxuit.  18  inches.  The  shell 
is  very  hard,  and  the  whole  body  is  rough  with  short 


Fig.  2411. — PRIDF.  OF  THE  MEADOW, 
(Spiraui  ulmaria.) 


spines.  The  antenna*  are  very  long,  much  longer  than 
those  of  the  common  lobster.  There  are  no  claws  « 
pincers,  the  first  pair  of  feet  beiug  very  similar  to  the 
others. 

Spiracle,  (sjn'ra-U.)  n.  [Fr.  spiracule ;  Lat.  spiracu- 
luni ,  from  spiro ,  to  breathe.]  Any  small  hole;  an  aper¬ 
ture  or  vent. 

(Nat.  Hist.)  A  small  vent  in  animal  or  vegetable 
bodies,  by  which  air  or  other  fluid  is  inhaled  or  exhaled. 

Spirjc'a.  n.  (Hot.)  A  genns  of  plants,  order  Rosacea. 
The  species  *S’.  ulmaria  is  the  herb  familiarly  known 
by  the  names  of  JYidi 
of  the  Meadow,  Queen 
of  the  Meadows ,  and 
Meadow-sweet  (Fig. 

2411).  Its  numerous 
white  flowers  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their 
fragrance,  its  roots 
for  tlieir  tonic  proper¬ 
ties.  It  is  cultivated 
in  our  gardens,  as  are 
also  other  species  of 
this  beautiful  genus. 

Spi  rnl.  a.  [Fr..  Iiom 
Lat  spira ,  a  coil,  a 
told  ;  Gr.  speira.}  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  a  spire. — Wind¬ 
ing  round  a  cylinder 
or  other  round  body, 
or  in  a  circular  form, 
and  at  the  same  time 
rising  or  advancing 
forward;  winding  like 
a  screw;  winding 
round  a  fixed  point  or 
centre,  aud  continual¬ 
ly  receding  from  it, 
like  a  watch-spring. 

Spiral  gear,  or  gear¬ 
ing,  a  kind  of  gearing 
often  used  in  light 
machinery  in  place  of 
bevel  gearing,  to  change  the  direction  of  motion  ;  it  con¬ 
sists  of  wheels  coworking  with  their  axis  at  an  angle 
with  eacli  other  double  that  of  the  direction  ol  tiie  teeth 
with  the  axis.  —  Spiral  Spilces.  See  Supplement. 

Spiral  wheel.  (Mach.)  A  wheel  having  its  teeth 
notched  at  an  angle  with  its  axis,  so  that  they  form 
8iiia  1 1  parts  of  screws  or  spirals. 

Spiral  vessels.  ( Veg.  Anat.)  Membraneous  tubes 
with  conical  extremities,  lined  in  t lie  inside  by  a  fibre 
twisted  spirally,  and  capable  of  unrolling  with  elastic¬ 
ity.  Their  function  is  that  of  the  conveyance  of  air. 
They  are  found  in  almost  any  part  of  a  plant  except  the 
bark :  but  are  most  abundant  in  loaves  aud  flowers,  ami 
least  common  in  the  stem  aud  root,  except  in  the  mod- 
ullary  sheath  of  the  former. 

— n.  ( Geom .)  A  curve-line  of  the  circular  kind,  which  in 
its  progress  always  recedes  more  aud  more  from  its 
centre. 

(.IrcA.)  A  curve  that  ascends  winding  about  a  cone 
or  spire,  so  that  all  ifc*  points  coutiuually  approach  its 
axis. 

Spiral  of  Archimedes.  The  curve  traced  by  a  point 
moving  with  uniform  velocity  along  a  line  (radius 
rector)  which  rotates  with  uniform  velocity  around  a 
point. 

Spi'rall.v,  adv.  In  a  spiral  form  or  direction ;  after  the 
manner  «»f  a  screw. 

Spi  rant,  n.  [Lat  spirans,  spir antis,  from  spirare,  to 
breathe  ]  (Gram.)  A  continuous  or  fricative  consonant. 

Spi  r  an  t  lies.  n.  [Gr.  speira,  a  coni ;  in  reference  to 
the  twisted  spike.]  {Hot  )  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
OrrJiidacex.  The  Ladies*  Tresses,  S.  granlis ,  n**t  un¬ 
common  in  old  woods  in  N.  England  and  Canada,  is  a 
very  delicate  plant.  Its  small,  white  flowers  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  row  which  winds  once  or  twice  around  the 
stein. 

►Spiro,  or  Spires,  (Ger.  Sprier,  or  Speyer ,  anc.  Civitas 
Nemetum  or  Nor  inmagus,)  an  ancient  town  of  Germany, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Spireharh  and  the  Rhine,  17 
miles  from  Landau.  The  only  interesting  building  is 
the  old  Cathedral,  now  falling  into  d**cay.  It  is  inclosed 
by  walls,  has  an  old  palace,  a  city  hall,  gymnasium,  or¬ 
phan  asylum,  house  of  correction,  and  museum  of  an¬ 
tiquities  Manuf  Tobacco,  vinegar,  and  there  are 
sugar-refineries.  —  Tn  this  city  forty  nine  diets  were 
held:  and  at  one,  in  15 J9,  the  protest  to  the  emperor 
was  made  which  gave  rise  to  the  religions  designation 
of  Protestants.  On  one  occasion  it  was  the  winter  quar¬ 
ters  of  .Julius  Caesar,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  several  German  emperors.  Pojk  1 1,742. 

S|*ire.  n  [Fr. ;  Lat.  spira:  Gr.  speir>.  from  eiro  to 
Join.]  That  which  is  wound,  wreathed,  coiled,  or 
twisted;  a  coil  ;  a  curl;  a  twist;  a  wreath  :  a  winding 
line  like  the  threads  of  a  screw;  anything  wreathed  or 
contorted  ;  as.  “air  seems  to  contest  of  spires  contorted 
with  small  spheres.”  —Cheyn*. 

— A  body  that  shoots  up  to  a  point,  so  called  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  a  line  drawn  round  and  round  in  less  and  less 
circles  and  rising  at  the  same  time,  would  be  a  spire;  a 
conical  or  pyramidal  body;  a  steeple;  a  tapering  body; 
as.  the  spire  of  a  church.  —  A  stalk  or  blade  of  grass  or 
other  plant. 

— The  top.  apex,  or  uppermost  point  of  a  thing;  as,  the 
spire  of  one’s  ambition. 

(Geom.)  A  line  drawn  progressively  round  the  same 
axK  with  a  distance  between  each  circle. 

Spire  of  a  shell.  See  ^hell. 


(Arch.)  Among  the  ancients,  the  base  of  a  column,  alss 
tiie  astragal  <»r  torus 
of  the  base.  In  mod¬ 
ern  architecture,  the 
conical  erection  above 
the  tower  of  a  church, 
which  df  mi  i  ri  is  Ires 
gradually  as  it  rises, 
sometimes  assuming 
the  torn)  of  u  plain, 
slender  pyramid,  po¬ 
lygonal  in  plan,  rising 
from  tiie  square  base 
formed  by  tiie  tower 
from  which  it  springs. 

The  earliest  exam¬ 
ples  of  aiiytoing  re¬ 
settl'd!  ng  a  spire  are 
the  pyramid  mots  of 
the  turrets  of  Nor¬ 
man  date,  of  which 
Fig.  2112  presents 
good  specimens.  As 
the  early  English 
style  arose,  consider¬ 
ably  greater  elevation 
was  given  to  spires 
(Fig.  2413),  although 
they  were  still  very 
frequently  less  acute 
than  they  afterwards 
became.  In  the  dec- 


Fg.  2412  — spires. 


1.  Turret,  St.  Peter-*  Church.  Ox* 
ford  c  a  n  I  60.  2.  Turret,  R  -Ches¬ 
ter  Cathedral,  c.  a  d.  1160.  3.  Pin- 
orated  style*,  thexpirps  "ncl--  Bi.hop  .  Cleev,  Chorch  Gtoa- 
_  center* hire,  c  a.  i>.  1080.  4.  Than 

- (-|lljrc|,  nej4r  Caeu,  Nuruiaudv.  c. 
1080. 


were  more  enriched, 
with  a  parapet  and 
pinnacles  at  the  top 
of  the  tower,  crochets  on  the  angles,  and  enriched 
windows.  In  the  perpendicular  style  the  same  ar¬ 
rangement  was  continued,  althongh  the  character  of 
th**  details  and  enrichments  were  altered  in  common 
with  those  of  the  other  features  of  Gothic  architecture. 
Tiie  spires  were  often  perforated,  aud  their  sides  filled 


Fig.  2413.  —  spires. 


Fig  2414. 
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5  Altnondsburv  Church.  Gloucestershire  c.  a.  n.  1250.  6.  Salis¬ 
bury  Cathedral,  c.  a.  d.  1350.  7.  St.  Mary's  Church.  Chelteuham> 
c.  a.  d.  1300. 

entirely  w  ith  tracery.  Such  spires  are  common  in  Ger¬ 
many,  t hose  of  Strasburg  (see  Stra>bitro)  and  Freiburg 
on  the  Rhine,  being  very  fine  examples. 

Spire,  r.  a.  To  shoot  up  pyraiuidically  or  conically. — 
To  sprout,  as  grain  in  malting. 

Spired,  a.  Possessing  a  spire. 

Spire'-steeple,  n.  The  upper  extremity  of  a  spire,  (r.) 

Spi'rifer.  n.  [Lat  spira.  a  — 

spire,  and  ferrt ,  to  bear.] 

( ral.  i  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  extinct  molluscs  of  the 
class  Bra chinpnda .  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  shell  having  \ 
two  internal  calcareous 
spiral  ai-pendages.  They 
are  common  in  the  coal 
strata. 

Spir  it.  n.  [Fr.  esprit,  from  Lat.  spir  it  us.  from  spiro , 
to  breathe,  live;  akin  to  VV  yshrid.  a  spirit.]  Breath; 
air  or  wind  set  in  motion  by  breathing:  —  hence,  some¬ 
times  life  itself:  as.  tin*  balmy  spirit  of  the  western 
breeze. —  An  immaterial  intelligent  substance  or  being; 
vital  or  active  principle,  essence,  force,  or  energy,  as 
distinct  from  matter:  tile  or  living  substance,  considered 
apart  from  material  or  corporeal  existence.  — Th**  soul 
of  man.  as  distinguished  from  the  body  wherein  it  *1  wells. 

“  If  we  seclude  space,  there  will  remain  in  the  world  but  matter 
and  mind,  or  body  ami  spirit. ” —  H'otts. 

— The  human  soul  after  its  disruption  from  the  body. 

“  The  spirit  *h*ll  return  unto  God  who  gave  it  " —  Ecd.  xii.  7. 

—  Hence,  a  ghost;  a  spectre:  a  supernatural  apparition  or 
manifestation  :  also,  sometimes,  an  elf;  a  fay  ;  a  sprite. — 
Animal  excitement,  or  the  effect  of  if ;  ardor:  fire:  cour¬ 
age  :  elevation  or  vehemence  of  mind,  temper,  energy,  or 
enthusiasm  ;  hr,  a  man  ot'  spirit.  — A  person  ol  life,  vigor, 
activity,  or  enterprise ;  one  who  exhibits  liveliness,  vivac¬ 
ity,  or  peculiar  characteristics  of  mind  or  temper;  as.  a 
ruling  spirit,  a  dominant  spirit,  a  restlesR  spiidt. — Dispo¬ 
sition  ot  the  mind,  habitual  or  temporary  ;  turn  of  tern* 
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per;  occasional  mental,  moral,  or  intellectual  state;  as, 
be  worked  with  spirit ,  I  lelt  him  in  good  spirits,  un¬ 
certainty  is  apt  to  put  a  man  in  low  spirit**  —  The 
quality  of  any  substance  which  manifests  life,  activity, 
or  the  power  of  strongly  affecting  other  bodies;  any 
tenuous,  airy,  or  volatile  substance.  —  Real  mean¬ 
ing;  intent;  — in  contradistinction  to  the  Utter,  or 
to  format  statement;  also,  characteristic  quality,  par¬ 
ticularly  such  as  is  derived  from  the  individual  genius, 
or  the  personal  character ;  as,  the  spirit  ot  the  law. 

( Ohern. )  A  name  generally  applied  to  fluids,  mostly 
of  a  lighter  specific  character  than  water,  and  obtained 
by  distillation.  Thus,  the  essential  oil  of  turpentine  is 
called  spirit  of  turpentine.  Kssential  oils  dissolved  in 
alcohol  are  called  spirits,  as  spirit  of  aniseed,  pepper¬ 
mint,  Ac.,  because  formerly  prepared  by  distilling  the 
herbs  with  alcohol.  The  volatile  alkali  ammonia,  dis¬ 
tilled  and  condensed  in  cold  alcohol,  is  called  spirit  of 
ammonia;  even  hydrochloric  acid  is  often  called  spirit 
of  salts.  But  in  a  stricter  sense,  the  term  spirit  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  mean  alcohol  (q.  v.).  in  its  potable  condition, 
of  which  there  are  very  numerous  varieties,  deriving 
their  special  characters  from  the  substances  used  in  their 
production,  as  brandy,  rum.  whisky,  gin,  arrack,  Ac. 

(Note.  Spirit  is  frequently  combined  with  other 
words,  forming  self-explaining  compounds ;  as,  spirit - 
moving,  spirit-stirring.  spi rif-rousing.  Ac.) 

Animal  spirits.  {Physiol.)  The  An  d  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  circulate  through  the  nerves,  and  which  lias 
been  regarded  as  the  agent  of  sensation  and  motion,  and 
as  analogous  in  its  effects  and  properties  to  electricity; 
the  nervous  fluid  or  principle.  (Dunglison.)  —  Toe 
Spirit,  or  Holy  Spirit.  {Theol )  The  Holy  Ghost;  the 
Spirit  of  God,  or  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity.  The 
spirit  also  denotes  the  human  spirit  as  animated  by  the 
Divine  Spirit. — Rectified  spirit ,  proof  spirit  made  pure 
by  distillation. 

S|>ir  it,  e  a.  To  infuse  life  or  spirit  into;  to  animate 
with  vigor;  to  excite;  to  inspirit;  to  encourage; — some¬ 
times  preceding  up. 

••  Civil  dissensions  never  faiJ  K  spiriting  the  ambition  of  pri¬ 
vate  men."  —  Sici/t. 

— To  convey  away  rapidly  and  secretly,  as  if  by  the  agency 
of  a  spirit :  —  often  followed  by  atoay  ;  as,  The  minis¬ 
try  had  him  spirited  away  abroad  as  a  dangerous  per¬ 
son.”  —  A  rhuthnot. 

Spirit  C’reok,  in  Georgia ,  enters  Savannah  River  from 
Kiehmond  co. 

Spirit -cluck,  n.  {Zobl.)  A  species  of  duck;  the  Gar- 
hot,  q.  v 

Spi  r  i  ted.  p.  a.  Animated  ;  ardent :  lively  ;  full  of  life  ; 
vivacious  ;  infused  with  spirit  or  fire  ;  bold  ;  as,  a  spirited 
reply,  a  spirited  demand,  a  spirite/l  rebuke,  Ac. ;  —  used 
also  in  composition  as  expressive  of  the  mind,  disposi¬ 
tion,  or  character,  as  iu  high  -spirited,  mean-spirited, 
low  spirited,  Ac. 

Spir  itcdl.v.  adv.  In  a  spirited,  ardent,  or  vivacious 
maimer;  with  spirit,  courage,  or  animation;  as,  he 
sjH»ke  spiritedly. 

Spi r  i te  lines*.  n.  Quality  of  being  spirited;  life; 
vivacity;  animation;  as.  his  answer  was  written  in  a 
strain  of  spiniedness. — Disposition  or  make  of  mind  ;  — 
used  in  the  construction  of  compound  terms;  as.  Iiigh- 
spiriUdness,  mean  spiritedness,  low-spiritedness,  narrow- 
spirilednexs. 

Spirit f'u I,  a.  Lively;  animated;  full  of  spirit  or 
vivacity,  i  k.) 

Spir  i  I  fully,  adv.  In  a  spiritful,  lively,  or  vivacious 
in  inner.  (R.) 

Spiri  till  In  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  spiritful ; 
liveliness:  spright  fulness ;  vivacioustiess. 

Spir  it  i*m.  n.  Same  as  ScIkitualism,  7.  v. 

Spir  iti«t.  n.  A  spiritualist. 

Spir  it  Lake,  in  hnoa.  a  lake  of  Dickinson  co.,  aht.10 
in.  long  and  7  broad. — A  post  village,  cap  of  Dickinson 
co.,  on  the  above  lake,  abt.  90  111.  NJi.W.  of  Fort  Dodge; 
pop.  abt.  250. 

Spirit  Lake,  or  Mille  L\cs,  {meeblak,)  in  Minnesota, 
a  lake  of  Aiken  co..  abt.  18  ni.  long  and  14  broad,  the 
surplus  waters  of  which  are  discharged  into  the  .Missis¬ 
sippi  through  Rum  River. 

Spir  i  l- lamp.  n.  A  lamp  in  which  spirits  of  wine  is 
burned,  used  chiefly  for  heating. 

Spir  it  less,  n.  Destitute  of  spirit  or  liveliness  ;  want¬ 
ing  animation;  lacking  cheerfulness;  dejected;  de¬ 
pressed;  as.  a  spiritless  mind.  —  Wanting  in  life,  cour¬ 
age,  fire.  vigor,  or  energy;  as.  a  spiritless  coward. — 
Dead;  defunct;  without  breath  or  vital  heat;  as,  a 
spi ntUss  corpse. 

Spir  itlessly,  adv.  In  a  spiritless  manner;  without 
animation,  courage,  or  exertion  ;  as,  he  went  about  his 
work  spiritlessly. 

Spi  ri  i  less  ness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  spirit¬ 
less;  deadness;  dulness;  luck  of  animation,  vigor,  cour¬ 
age.  or  energy. 

Spir  it-level,  n.  Pee  Level. 

Spirito.  Npirito'so,  a.  [It.,  with  spirit.]  {Mas.) 
A  term  denoting,  when  affixed  to  a  movement,  that  the 
latter  is  to  be  performed  in  a  spirited  manner. 

Spi  r'itous,  a.  [Fr.  spiritsux.]  Like  spirit;  refined; 
pure;  defecated — Fine;  ardent;  active.  (R.) 

Spir'itotis  Liquors.  See  Supplement. 

Spir'it-rapper,  n  A  pretender  to  intercourse  with 
spirits  of  the  departed,  which  latter  impart  intelligence 
by  means  of  audible  raps  or  knocks. 

Spir  it-rapping:,  n.  Spiritualism  ;  clairvoyance. 

Spiritual,  a.  [Fr.  spirit  nr! ;  Lat.  spirit  ualis — spirit  us  ] 
Consisting  of  spirits  only;  incorporeal ;  not  material ; 
as,  a  spirit ual bring. —  Mental ;  intellectual  :  pertaining, 
or  relating,  to  the  higher  attributes  or  endowments  of 
the  ruind;  as,  spiritual  knowledge.  —  Refined  from 


external  actions  or  things :  having  reference  to  the  moral 
feelings  or  internal  workings  of  the  soul;  not  gross  or 
sensual.  —  Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  the  soul 
or  its  affections,  as  influenced  by  the  spirit ;  pertaining 
to  the  renewed  nature  of  man;  pertaining  to  divine 
things;  pure;  holy:  not  carnal  or  material;  as,  spir¬ 
itual  blessings.  —  Ecclesiastical ;  pertaining,  or  having 
reference,  to  sacred  things;  clerical ;  uot  lay  or  tempo¬ 
ral  ;  as,  a  spiritual  person,  spiritual  kindred,  the  spirit¬ 
ual  functions  of  the  church,  Ac. 

Spiritual  court.  {Law.)  A11  ecclesiastical  court  or 
tribunal. 

Spir  itualism,  n.  State  of  being  spiritual. 

{Philos.)  That  philosophical  system  according  to 
which  all  that  is  real  is  spirit,  soul,  or  self ;  that  which 
is  called  the  external  world  being  regarded  as  either  a 
succession  of  uotiuns  impressed  on  the  uiiud  by  the 
Deity,  or  else  the  mere  educt  of  the  mind  itself.  The 
first  is  the  A’,  of  Berkeley;  the  second,  which  may  he 
called  pure  egoism,  is  that  of  Fichte. — Of  late,  however, 
the  term  S.  has  been  almost  exclusively  applied,  at  least 
in  America,  to  a  faith  in  the  frequent  communication 
of  intelligence  from  the  spirit-world,  by  the  agency  of 
physical  phenomena,  usually  manifested  through  a  per¬ 
son  possessing  peculiar  susceptibility,  called  a  medium  ; 
—  which  faith  is  called  Spiritism  in  France  and  other 
states  of  continental  Europe.  The  origin  of  S  has  been 
traced  to  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  who  died  iu  1774; 
but  X,  properly  so-called,  may  be  said  to  have  had  for 
a  precursor  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  surnained  the  Seer 
of  Poughkeepsie,  born  in  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  1828,  who,  in 
his  youth,  entered  into  wonderful  communication  with 
the  unseen  world/ which  he  believed  to  he  from  the  dis¬ 
embodied  spirits  of  human  beings.  lie,  later,  entered 
into  what  he  calls  clairsciance,  or  the  superior  condition, 
far  above  that  of  ordinary  clairvoyance,  and  proceeded 
to  dictate  a  book  called  the  lYinciple.x  of  Nature,  which, 
in  due  time,  was  followed  by  The  Great  Harmonia  ;  being 
a  Philosophical  Revelation  of  the  Natural,  Spir  dual,  and 
Celestial  Universe.  About  the  same  time  (April,  1848)  new 
wonders  claimed  the  attention  of  the  American  people. 
The  ** spirit-rapping”  phenomenon  caused  throughout 
the  civilized  world  an  excitement  which  is  still  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  every  one.  Spiritualists  admit  that  many 
impositions  have  beep  practised  under  the  name  of 
spiritual  manifestations,  but  they  aver  that  in  most  in¬ 
stances  cheats  could  not  have  been  palmed  off,  even 
if  designed,  and- that  in  other  cases  there  could  not  be 
any  possil  le  motive  for  deception,  as  the  investigations 
were  carried  on  in  private  families,  while  the  mediums 
were  their  own  sons  and  daughters.  For  several  years 
S.  constituted  one  of  the  most  prominent  themes  of 
public  discussion:  its  phenomena  were  multiplied  by 
thousands,  and  were  subjected  to  many  tests.  Though 
not  over-successful  in  its  public  manifestations,  &  has 
impressed  itself  as  a  truth  in  the  minds  of  so  many  ex¬ 
cellent  persons  that,  even  at  the  present  day,  it  would 
be  presumptuous,  even  for  the  unbeliever,  to  pronounce 
decidedly  against  it.  A  considerable  impulse  was  given 
to  X  in  Europe,  chiefly  in  France  and  in  England  ( 1855 ), 
by  the  arrival  of  a  super-eminent  American  medium.  Mr 
Daniel  D.  Home.  In  his  presence,  it  is  said,  an  accordion 
held  by  the  end  opposite  to  the  keys  played  the  finest  mu¬ 
sic;  tables  and  chairs  moved  without  contact;  the  bands 
of  disembodied  spirits  appeared  at  the  side  of  a  table,  or 
touched  the  knees  of  those  sitting  at  it;  mystic  lights 
were  seen.  Most  surprising  of  all,  it  was  stated  by  va¬ 
rious  professed  eye-witnesses  that  Mr.  Home  was  occa¬ 
sionally  lifted  off  his  feet  and  passed  floating  through 
the  air,  while  the  accordion  would  also  float  about  under 
the  ceiling  of  the  room,  discoursing  the  divinest  volun¬ 
taries.  By  the  raps  and  tapping  of  tallies,  and  by  the 
control  of  the  medium's  organs  to  write  and  speak,  the 
spirits  are  supposed  to  express  their  own  peculiar  intel¬ 
ligence  in  a  degree  of  perfection  proportioned  to  the 
development  and  passivity  of  the  medium;  and  it  is 
averred  that  persons  while  under  the  spiritual  afflatus 
have  often  spoken  in  foreign  tongues  which  they  had 
never  learned ;  and  writings  in  languages  to  them  un¬ 
known  have,  in  a  few  instances,  been  produced  in  their 
presence,  as  we  are  told,  by  invisible  bands. —  In  their 
5th  National  Convention,  held  at  Rochester,  N.Y..  Aug. 
26-28,  ISC'*,  the  Spiritualists  of  America  united  them¬ 
selves  into  an  association, to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
the  American  Association  of  Spiritualists,  whoseobjects 
are  **  to  cooperate  with  State  and  local  organizations  in 
the  promulgation  of  the  Spiritual  philosophy  and  its 
teachings,  and  encourage  the  establishment  of  at  least 
one  national  college,  for  the  education  of  persons  of  both 
s-  xes,  on  terms  of  equality,  free  from  all  sectarian 
dogmas,  where  their  children  may  he  educated  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  progressive  developments  of  the  age.”  In 
the  s^*ue  Convention  they  adopted  thefollowing  resolu¬ 
tions,  embodying  the  essential  truths  of  S  :  —  1.  That 
man  has  a  spiritual  nature  as  well  as  a  corporeal ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  real  man  is  a  spirit,  which  spirit 
has  an  organized  form,  composed  of  spiritual  substance, 
with  part6  and  organs  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
corporeal  body.  2.  That  man.  as  a  spirit,  is  immortal, 
and  has  continued  identity.  Being  found  to  survive 
that  change  called  physical  death,  it  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  that  he  will  survive  all  future  vicissitudes. — 
3.  That  there  is  a  spirit  world,  with  its  substantial 
realities,  objective  as  well  as  subjective.  4.  That  the 
pr«»cess  of  physical  death  in  no  way  essentially  trans¬ 
forms  the  mental  constitution,  or  the  moral  character 
of  those  who  experience  it.  5.  That  happiness  or  suf¬ 
fering  in  the  spirit-world,  as  in  this,  depends  not  on  ar¬ 
bitrary  decree,  or  special  provision,  but  on  character, 
aspirations,  and  degree  of  harmonization,  or  of  personal 
conformity  trr  universal  and  divine  law.  6.  Hence, 
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that  the  experiences  and  attainments  of  this  life  lay  the 
foundation  on  which  the  next  commences.  7.  That  since 
growth  is  the  law  of  the  human  being  in  the  present 
life,  and  since  the  process  culled  death  is  iu  fact  but  a 
birth  into  another  condition  of  life,  retaining  all  the 
advantages  gained  in  the  experiences  of  this  life.it  may 
be  interred  that  growth,  development,  or  progression  is 
the  endless  destiny  of  the  human  spirit.  8.  That  the 
spirit  world  is  near  or  around,  and  interbleuded  with 
our  present  state  of  existence;  and  hence  that  we  are 
constantly  under  the  cognizance  and  influence  of  spir¬ 
itual  beings.  9.  That  as  individuals  are  passing  from 
the  earthly  to  the  spirit-world  in  all  stages  of  mental 
and  moral  growth,  that  world  includes  all  grades  of 
Character  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  10.  That  since 
happiness  and  misery  depend  on  internal  states  rather 
than  on  external  surroundings,  there  must  be  as  many 
grades  of  each  in  the  spirit  world  as  there  are  shades 
of  character  —  each  gravitating  to  his  own  place  by  the 
natural  law  of  affinity.  11.  That  comm  11  nicat ions 
from  the  spirit- world,  whether  by  mental  impression, 
inspiration,  or  any  other  mode  of  transmission,  are 
not  necessarily  infallible  truths,  but  on  the  contrary 
partake  unavoidably  of  the  imperfections  of  the  minds 
from  which  they  emanate,  and  of  the  channels  through 
which  they  come,  and  are,  moreover,  liable  to  misinter¬ 
pretation  by  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  12. 
Hence,  that  no  inspired  communication,  in  this  or  any 
past  age  (whatever  claims  may  be  or  have  been  set  up 
as  to  its  source),  is  authoritative,  any  further  than  it  ex¬ 
presses  truth  to  the  individual  consciousness,  which 
last  is  the  final  standard  to  which  all  inspired  or  spirit¬ 
ual  teachings  must  be  brought  for  test.  13.  That  in¬ 
spiration.  or  the  influx  of  ideas  and  promptings  from 
t lie  spirit- world,  is  not  a  miracle  of  a  past  age,  but  a  per¬ 
petual  fact,  the  ceaseless  method  of  the  divine  economy 
for  human  elevation.  14.  That  all  angelic  and  all  de¬ 
moniac  beings  which  have  manifested  themselves,  or  in¬ 
terposed  in  human  affairs  in  the  past,  were  simply  dis¬ 
embodied  human  spirits,  or  beings  of  like  character  and 
origin,  in  different  grades  of  advancement.  15.  That  all 
authentic  miracles  (so  called)  in  the  past,  such  as  the 
raising  of  the  apparently  dead,  the  healing  of  the  sick 
by  the  laying  on  ot  hands  or  other  simple  means,  power 
over  deadly  poisons,  the  movement  of  physical  objects 
without  visible  instrumentality,  Ac.,  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  harmony  with  universal  laws,  and  hence  may 
be  repeated  at  any  time  under  suitable  conditions.  16. 
That  the  causes  of  all  phenomena —  the  sources  of  all 
power,  life,  and  intelligence  —  are  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  internal  or  spiritual  realm,  not  in  the  external  or 
material.  17.  That  the  chain  of  causation,  traced  back¬ 
ward  from  what  we  see  in  nature  and  in  man,  leads  in¬ 
evitably  to  a  Creative  Spirit,  who  must  be  not  only  a 
fount  of  life  (love),  but  a  forming  principle  (wihdom) 
—  thus  sustaining  the  dual  parental  relations  of  Father 
and  Mother  to  all  individualized  intelligence,  who,  con¬ 
sequently.  are  all  brethren.  18.  That  man,  as  the  off¬ 
spring  of  this  Infinite  Parent,  is  in  some  sense  His  image 
or  finite  embodiment ;  and  that,  by  virtue  of  this  parent¬ 
age,  each  human  being  is,  or  has.  in  liis  inmost  nature,  a 
germ  of  divinity  —  an  incorruptible  off  shoot  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  essence,  which  is  ever  prompting  to  good  and  right. 
19.  That  all  evil  in  man  is  in  harmonywith  this  divine 
principle  ;  and  hence  w  hatever  prompts  and  aids  inan  to 
bring  his  external  nature  into  subjection  to,  and  har¬ 
mony  with,  the  divine  in  him  —  in  whatever  religious 
system  or  formula  it  maybe  embodied  —  is  a  ‘‘means 
of  salvation”  from  evil.  20.  That  the  hearty  and  in¬ 
telligent  conviction  of  these  truths,  with  a  realization 
of  spirit-communion,  tends,  let.  To  enkindle  lofty  desires 
and  spiritual  aspirations,  an  effect  opposite  to  that  of 
materialism,  which  limits  existence  to  the  present  life. 
2d.  To  deliver  from  painful  fears  of  death,  and  dread  of 
imaginary  evils  consequent  thereupon,  as  well  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  inordinate  sorrow  and  mourning  lor  deceased 
friends.  3d.  To  give  a  rational  and  inviting  conception 
of  the  after-life  to  those  who  use  the  present  worthily. 
4th.  To  stimulate  to  the  highest  possible  uses  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  life,  in  view  of  its  momentous  relations  to  the  future. 
5th.  To  energize  the  soul  in  all  that  is  good  and  elevat¬ 
ing,  and  to  restrain  from  all  that  is  evil  and  impure. 
This  must  result,  according  to  the  laws  of  moral  influ¬ 
ence,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  constant  pressure  or  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  loved  and  the  pure.  6th.  To  promote  our 
earnest  endeavors,  by  purity  of  life,  by  unselfishness, 
and  by  loftiuess  of  aspiration,  to  live  constantly  en  rap¬ 
port  with  the  higher  conditions  of  spirit  life  and  thought. 
7th.  To  stimulate  the  mind  to  the  largest  investigation 
and  the  freest  thought  on  all  subjects,  especially  011  the 
vital  themes  of  spiritual  philosophy  and  duty,  that  we 
may  be  qualified  to  judge  for  ourselves  what  is  right  and 
true.  8th.  To  deliver  from  all  bondage  to  authority, 
whether  vested  in  creed,  book,  or  church,  except  that  of 
received  truth.  9th.  To  cultivate  self-reliance  and  care¬ 
ful  investigation  by  taking  aw  ay  the  support  of  author¬ 
ities,  ami  leaving  each  mind  to  exercise  its  own  truth- 
determining  powers.  10th.  To  quicken  all  philanthropic 
impulses;  stimulating  to  enlightened  and  unselfish 
labors  for  universal  human  good,  under  the  encourag¬ 
ing  assurance  that  the  redeemed  and  exalted  spirits 
of  our  race,  instead  of  retiring  to  idle  away  an  eternity 
of  inglorious  ease,  are  encompassing  us  about  as  a  great 
cloud  of  witnesses,  inspiring  us  to  the  work,  and  aiding 
it  forward  to  a  certain  and  glorious  issue. 

Spiritualist,  n.  [  Fr.  spirit ualute.]  One  whose  avo¬ 
cation  or  employment  is  spiritual;  one  who  professes  a 
regard  for  spiritual  things  only;  —  the  opposite  to  ma¬ 
terialist.  —  One  who  upholds  or  believes  in  the  philo¬ 
sophical  doctrine  of  spiritualism.  —  One  who  1ms  faith 
in  immediate  intercourse  with  departed  spirits,  through 
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the  agency  of  persons  styled  mediums;  a  believer  in 
spirit-rapping;  a  spiritist. 

Kpiritii.il  j»t  if,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to,  or  as¬ 
sociated  with  or  deduc'd  from,  spiritualism. 
Spirituality,  n.  [Fr.  s/iirrlualitt.]  Quality  or  state 
of  i»eitig  spiritual;  essence,  as  distinct  liom  matter; 
intellectual  or  spiritual  nature;  the  quality  which 
affects  the  spirit  or  affections  of  the  heart  only,  and  the 
essence  of  true  religion;  immaterial. ty ;  as,  the  spirit- 
utility  of  the  soul. —  That  winch  belongs  t<>  a  church,  or 
to  a  person,  as  an  ecclesiastic,  or  to  religion  ;  us,  the 
s  iri!n,ditif><  or  a  hierarchy. 

Kpiri  Ill'll  iziti  i>ji,  (-:d'sbun,)n.  A<“t  of  spiritualizing. 

Spi  j*'j  t  n.il  jzo.  v.  a.  |  K r.  spirituatiser .)  To  render 
spiritual;  to  imbue  with  spirituality  or  intellectual 
life;  as.  to  spiritu  liz-  the  soul. — To  refine,  as  the  in¬ 
tellect;  to  purify  from  the  pollutions  of  the  world,  as 
the  moral  nature.  —  l’o  convert  to  a  spiritual  meaning. 

( 0  ein.)  To  extract  spirit  from,  jus  certain  natural 
bodies. —  To  convert  into  spirit,  or  to  impart  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  spirit  to. 

ftpir  ituiil izer, /i.  One  who  spiritualizes. 

Spirit  uaily,  a  dp.  In  a  spiritual  manii  r;  in  a  man¬ 
lier  cotiiorined  to  the  spirit  of  true  religion;  wilh 
purity  of  spirit  or  heart;  without  corporeal  grossness 
or  sensuality. 

Spir'itntil  tires,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  spiritual. 

Spir  ituuui,  a.  [Kr.  spirit  urux  J  Possessing  the  quality 
of  spirit;  pure;  active:  as,  a  spirituous  nature.  (South.) 
—  Containing  spirit;  consisting  of  refined  spirit;  ar¬ 
dent;  as,  spirit  nous  liquors. 

Spir'itilf>:iS3ies!4,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  spir¬ 
ituous;  ardor;  heat;  vitalizing  quality. 

Kpl  r'li  oil  In;*,  n  ( Nmf .)  That  part  of  tho  fnn<*r 
planking  of  a  ship  which  lies  between  the  ports  and  the 
next  lower  waterway. 

Spirom  eter,  n.  [bat.  spirare,  to  breathe,  and  Or. 
vietron ,  measure.]  An  apparatus  for  measuring  the 
vital  capacity  of  the  lungs,  or  the  quantity  of  air  that 
an  individual  can  expire  alter  a  forced  inspiration. 

Spirt,  v.  and  n.  Same  jus  Spurt,  q  v. 

8]>1 r't  le,  v.  a.  To  spirt  in  ji  scattering  manner. 

Sp  ir'llljl.  n  ;  Spirulid.e,  h.  pi,  [bit.,  a  small,  twisted 
cake.]  ( Zool .)  A  genus  auu  family  of  dibrauchiato  ce- 


Fig.  2415.  —  spirula  l^evis,  (half  size.) 
phalopods  (Fig.  2415;,  characterized  chiefly  by  having  a 
spiral,  discoid,  chambered  shell  developed  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  mail  tie,  instead  of  a  calcareous  or  horny 
plate. 

Spir'y,  a.  [From  spire.]  Of  spiral  form;  wreathed ; 
curved. —  Pyramidical :  h  iving  the  form  of  a  pyramid  ; 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  spire;  as,  a  spiry  tur¬ 
ret.  (!*'pe  i  —  Having,  or  abounding  with,  spires  ;  as,  a 
spiry  edifice. 

Kpi.s'saleG,  a.  Inspissated  ;  thickened  ;  rendered  dense 
or  compact. 

Spin's]  111  le,  n.  [bit.  sp>ssitndo.)  The  denseness  or 
compactness  which  pertains  to  substances  not  perfectly 
fl  iid  nor  perfectly  solid. 

Spit,  n.  [A  8.  spit  a  ;  Du.  spit ,  a  spit.]  An  iron  prong 
or  bar  pointed,  on  which  meat  is  roasted.  —  A  long,  nar¬ 
row  shoal  or  sand-hank  extending  from  the  shore  into 
the  sea. 

— v.  a.  To  thrust  a  spit  through  ;  to  put  upon  a  spit ;  as, 
to  spit  a  sirloin  of  beef.  —  Hence,  t<>  pierce;  to  thrust 
through  ;  as,  to  spit  a  man  with  a  b  yom-t. 

— n.  [Icel.  spytu.]  Spittle ;  saliva.  See  Saliva. 

— v.  a.  ti  e/),  and  pp.  spit.)  (.-pat,  obs.)  [A.  8.  spfrtan  ; 
Dan.  spy  Ur.)  To  eject  from  the  mouth;  to  throw  out, 
as  saliva.  —  Hence,  to  eject  or  throw  out  with  violence. 

— v.  n  To  throw  out  saliva  from  the  mouth. 

To  spit  on,  or  upon,  to  treat  with  gross  insolence  or 
contumely. 

“I  dare  meet  Surrey,  and  spit  upon  him  wbiUtl  say  he  lies.”  Shaks. 

K]>1  n.  S  une  as  Spittoon,  q.  v. 

Kpitcil  -C.>c2i.  v.a.  (Cookery.)  To  split,  as  a  fowl 
or  an  eel  lengthwise,  anil  broil. 

— n.  ((bi/eery.)  Any  thing  split  and  brandered, or  broiled, 
as  an  eel,  a  chicken,  Ac. 

Split*,  n.  [Du.  spiji ;  Fr.  dCpil;  Lat.  despectus ,  from  de- 
Sric  o,  to  look  down  upon.]  Contempt ;  hatred;  nuilice 
rancor;  malignity;  malevolence;  pique;  grudge ;  as,  a 
good,  solid  hatred  does  not  descend  to  vulgar  spite.  — 
In  spite,  of,  le  deli  mce  or  contempt  of ;  notwithstanding 
Jill  efforts  of;  as,  he  gets  drunk  occasionally  in  spite  of 
all.  —  T •  owe  one  a  sp  te,  to  cherish  a  grudge  against  a 
person  ;  to  harbor  a  in  ilevolont  feeling  for  one,  scarcely 
amounting  to  a  fixed  or  permanent  hatred. 

— v.  a.  To  hate,  or,  rather,  regard  maliciously;  to  l*e 
angered  or  vexed  at.  —  To  thwart:  to  meditate  or  do 
mischief  to;  to  injure;  to  treat  maliciously.  —  To  vex  • 
to  offen  I .  to  fill  with  spite,  petty  anger,  or  vexation. 

Spi  te'ful,  a.  Filled  with  spite;  malicious;  malignant; 
h  iving  an  impulse  to  vex,  offend,  annoy,  or  injure;  as, 
a  -pUrf  il  temper. 

Sp it P  fully,  adv.  In  a  spiteful  manner;  malignantly; 
in ilieioiisly ;  with  a  desire  or  propensity  to  vex,  annoy, 
offend,  or  injure. 

Spill*  f’lluess,  v.  State  or  quality  of  being  spiteful. 

Spit'd  re.  n.  A  violent,  irate,  or  hot-tempered  person; 
particularly,  a  teriuagaut;  a  scolding,  railing  woman! 
(Used  colloquially.) 


Spit'lieail,  a  noted  roadstead  for  shipping  In  the  f  Splen VI  ie,  n.  A  person  affected  with  spleen. 


English  Channel,  situate  between  Portsmouth  and; 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  directly  facing  Portsmouth  harbor. 


Splen'et  ic.  S|»l  Pilot  il*al.  a.  Troubled  with,  or 
proceeding  from,  spleen  :  tretlul ;  peevish. 

It  is  about  20  miles  in  extent,  and  is  said  to  be  capable ;  Splenet  icnl ly.  adr.  In  a  morose  or  spleeny  manner, 
of  holding  1,000  vessels  in  salety.  Its  security  has  oh-  Splenic.".  Belonging  to  the  spleen. 

King's  Bed- 1  Splen  i't-is.  n.  |(jr.J  (Med.)  Inflamnuition  of  the  spleen. 

the  Spienizn  lion.  n.  (Med  )  The  state  of  the  lungs  in 


of 


tjiim-d  tor  it  from  s;iilors  the  name  of  the 
chamber,”  and  it  is  the  principal  rendezvous 
British  navy. 

Spit'teil,  p.  a.  Put  upou  a  spit;  as,  a  spitted  joint  of 
meat. 

— 8lmt  out  at  length,  as  the  lmrns  of  a  full-grown  deer. 
Spit/ter,  n.  One  who  spits  meat. — One  who  ejects  spit- 
tle-or  saliva  from  his  mouth.  —  A  brocket  or  pricket. 
Spittle.  (spit'U,)  n.  [From  spit. )  Same  as  Saliva,  q.  v. 
Spit  toon,  n.  A  box  lor  the  reception  of  saliva  or  to- 
nacco-juico  ejected  from  the  mouth;  a  spit-box. 
Spitzher'^en,  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
and  I  lie  most  northern  land  yet  discovered,  in  bat.  70° 
30'  and  80°  40'  N  ,  Lou.  0°  anil  22°  E.,  2u0  m.  N.  of  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  and  325  in.  E.  of  Greenland.  Being  far  within 
the  Arctic  circle,  and  surrounded  by  a  wide  expanse  of 
sea,  almost  the  whole  of  its  surface  is  covered  with  per- 
pi'tu  1 1  snow  and  glaciers.  It  was  discovered  in  1596  by 
W .  B  irentz,  a  Dutch  explorer,  and  has  since  been  fre¬ 
quently  visited  by  whalers.  It  is  claimed  by  Russia  as 
a  dependency  of  its  European  territories. 
Splanch'nic,  a.  [Gr. xpllgchnon, aii  entraib]  (Anat.) 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  visceni;  as,  the  splanchnic 
cavities.  —  Dunglis ■  n. 

Splaiie !i'n i-sltel'eton.  n.  [Gr.  spldgchnon  Eng. 
si.  eh  ton.)  The  osseous  structure  of  the  viscera  and  other 
organs. 

Splanohiioy'raphy ,  n.  [Gr.  spldgchnon,  and  graph - 
ein,  to  write.]  A  description  of  the  viscera. —  / hmglison. 
Splaucll3ii>l'<>;;y,  n.  [Gr.  spl  Igrhnon,  and  logos,  dis¬ 
course.]  The  doctrine  ot  the  viscera. 
Splaiiehiiat'otny,  n.  [Gr.  spllgchnon,  and  tone,  cut¬ 
ting.]  (Anat.)  The  dissection  of  the  viscera.  Dungtison 
Splash,  v.o.  [Interns,  of  plasii,  q.  v.]  To  besprinkle 
or  bespatter  with  water,  or  with  water  and  mud. 

— v.a.  To  strike  and  dash  about  water. 

— n.  Water,  or  mud  and  water,  cast  upon  anything,  or 
thrown  from  ji  middle  or  mess  of  slush 
Splash  -hoard,  n.  The  leather  guard  in  front  of  the 
driving-box  or  seat  of  a  vehicle,  which  prevents  the 
driver  or  occupants  thereof  from  being  splashed  by  the 
horde's  heels. 

Splash  'er.  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  splashes. —  A 
guard  over  a  wheel,  ;is  of  a  carriage,  locomotive,  Ac. 
Splashy,  a.  Wet ;  wet  and  muddy;  lull  of  dirty  water. 
Splat  ter,  v.  n.  To  splash  or  scatter  water  about. 
Kplal'ierilasli,  n.  Turmoil ;  confusion  ;  uproar. 
SjiJsiy,  r.  a.  [A  contraction  of  display,  q.  v.J  To  dislo¬ 
cate  or  break,  jib  ji  horse's  shoulder-bone.  —  To  iruikeor 
render  oblique ;  to  slope  or  slant,  ns  the  side  of  a  win¬ 
dow  Jind  the  like. 

— a.  Displayed  ;  spread  ;  turned  outward. 

— n.  8ee  BiiVEL. 

Splay'-foot,  n.  A  wide,  flat  foot. 

Splay'-foot,  Spflay'-footeil,  a.  Having  the  foot 
turned  outwjird  ;  possessing  a  wide  foot. 
Splay'-amulDi,  n.  A  naturally  wide  mouth  ;  also,  a 
wide  mouth  stretcln-d  by  design. 

Splay'-inoittBicil,  a.  Wide-mouthed  ;  having  a  sphiy 
mouth. 

Spleen,  n.  [Gr.  splen.]  (Anat.)  A  spongy  viscus  (Fig. 
218),  of  ji  livid  color,  oval  in  figure,  and  situated  in  the 
left  hypochondriac  region,  between  the  eleventh  and 
twelf.  h  false  ribs.  It  is  convex  externally  and  coucave 
internally,  and  its  weight  in  the  healtiiyadult  is  from 
four  to  ten  ounces.  It  is  largely  composed  of  cells,  but 
its  internal  structure  is  not  well  understood,  neither 
have  its  uses  been  ascertained;  but  it  would  seem  to  be 
in  some  way  of  use  to  the  stomach  during  the  process 
of  digestion.  The  ancients  regarded  it  to  be  the  seat  of 
all  ill-humors,  as  anger,  melancholy,  Ac.;  and  hence 
the  term  splxnetic  applied  to  such  as  are  cross  and 
crabbed. 

— Latent  spite;  ill-lmmor;  —  a  species  of  hypochondria 
peculiar  to  Englishmen. — A  hurst  of  anger  or  vexation  : 
as,  do  not  vent  your  spleen  upon  me.  —  Constitutional 
melancholia;  hypochondriacal  bent ;  ns,  “Bodies changed 
to  recent  forms  by  spleen.”  —  J\ipe. 

Spl  pencil,  a.  Deprived  of  the  spleen;  as,  “ Animals 
spl'-eneii  grow  salacious.”  —  Arbuthnot. 

Spleen'f  ;il,  a.  Exhibiting  spleen ;  angry;  fretful; 

melancholy :  hypochondriacal ;  as,  a  spleen f.  I  will. 
Sjiloeii'jsGi.  a.  Spleeny;  affected  with  spleen. 
Splccn'isDaly.  adv.  In  aapleeuish  or  petulant  manner. 
Spleen'ishiiess,??.  Stateorqnalitvof  heingspleenish. 
Kplceil'wort,  (-wurt.)  7i.  (liot.)  See  Asplenicm. 
Spleeil'y.  a.  Affected  with  spleen;  angry;  peevish; 
fretful;  melancholy. 

Splojfet,  (sj)lj'et,)  n.  ( Surg.)  A  cloth  dipped  in  any 
kind  of  bquor  for  washing  a  sore  — Crahb. 

Splen  dent.  a.  [Lat.  splen  dens,  from  splen  den,  to  shine.] 
8. lining;  bright;  gleaming;  glittering;  glossy;  beani- 
^  ing  with  light;  very  conspicuous:  illustrious.  * 

Splcil  llill,  a.  [fr.  sjleodide;  bat.  splevdidus,  from 
splen  den.  J  Shining;  very  bright;  glittering:  showy; 
magnificent;  sumptuous;  pompous;  illustrious ;  heroic ; 
brilliant:  famous:  celebrated. 

S J> I eil  ll ill l.y ,  adv.  W  it h  great  brightness  or  brilliant 
light;  magnificently;  sumptuously;  richly;  with  great 
pomp  or  show. 

S|»len'(lor,  n.  [Fr.  splendevr ;  Lat.  splendor,  from 
tplendeo,  to  shine,  he  bright.]  Brightness;  brilliancy ; 
lustre;  great  brightness;  brilliant  lustre;  great  show 
of  riches  and  elegance;  magnificence;  grandeur;  por- 
geonsness;  display;  pomp;  parade;  brilliance  of  ap- 
puanmee,  as  of  ceremonies ;  eminence. 
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Fig.  2116. 
a.  Short  splice  ;  b,  loug  splice. 

piece  added  to  a  rope  by 


the  first  nr  second  stage  of  pneumonia,  or  lung  lever,  in 
which  its  tissue  resembles  that  of  the  spleen.  Dunyli .  on. 

S|>len  iM*i*le,  n.  IGr.  splen,  and  A-e/e,  tumor. J  (M>d.) 
Hernia  formed  by  the  Bpleen. 

Mplenog'rjipliy,  v.  [Or.  splen.  and  grnphtin ,  to  de¬ 
scribe.)  (Mrtl.)  A  description  of  the  spleen. 

Kplenoro^y,  n.  [Gr.  splen,  and  logos,  a  discourse.] 
(Ahd.)  A  treatiseon  the  spleen. 

8|>3t*not'oiity,  n.  [Gr.  s]>le <•,  and  tenen,  to  cut.]  (Anat.) 
Dissection  oi  the  spleen. 

Splen  I  •coal,  n  A  bard.  laminated  kind  of  coal,  less 
bituminous  than  caking  coal,  and  intermediate  between 
cannel  and  common  pit-coal. 

Splice,  (sjdis,)  r  a.  [Ger.  splissen.]  To  t;ike  asunder 
or  separate,  as  the  strands 
of  the  two  ends  of  a  rope,  _ 
and  unite  them  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  manner  of  inter¬ 
weaving  them  ;  or  to  unite, 
ns  the  end  of  a  rope  to 
any  part  of  another,  by  a 
like  interweaving  of  the 
strands. 

To  splice  I  he  main  brace. 

( Naut .)  To  grant  an  extra 
allowance  of  spirits  incase 
of  cold  or  wet. 

— 7i.  The  union  of  ropes  by 
interweaving  the  strands; 
splicing. 

SpUic'ing,  7i.  Act  of  one  who  splices. 

Splint,  n.  |Ger.  splint,  splitter.)  A  piece  of  wood  or 
other  solid  substance  rent  from  the  main  body  ;  a  splin¬ 
ter. 

(Surg.)  A  thin  piece  of  wood,  or  other  substance,  used 
to  bold  or  coniine  a  broken  bone,  when  set.  —  A  piece  of 
bone  rent  off  in  a  fracture. 

(Farriery.)  A  bony  enlargement  on  a  horse’s  leg, 
between  the  knee  and  fetlock,  usually  appearing  on  the 
inside  of  one  or  both  forelegs,  frequently  situated  be¬ 
tween  the  large  and  small  cannon  bones.dependingupon 
concussion,  and  most  common  in  young  horses  that  have 
been  rattled  rapidly  along  bard  t  oads  before  their  bones 
are  consolidated. 

— v.  a.  To  split  or  rend  into  long,  thin  pieces;  to  shiver; 
tivconfino  with  splinters,  as  a  broken  limb. 

Spl  in t  - I>o Ea o.  n.  ( Farmery.)  One  of  the  two  small 
hones  extending  from  the  knee  to  tho  fetlock  of  a  bore©, 
behind  the  cannon,  or  shank-hone. 

Sp3 iai'ter,  n.  A  fragment  of  anything  broken  with 
violence. —  A  thin  piece  of  wood  ;  a  splint. 
v.  a.  To  split  or  rend  into  fragments  ;  to  shiver. 

— v.  n.  To  be  broken  into  fragments;  to  be  shivered. 

Splin'tcr-bar.  H  A  cross-piece  supporting  the  springs 
of  a  carriage.  — itommonds. 

SplBBi'fi*ry,  a.  Consisting  of  splinters,  or  resembling 
splinters. 

Split,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  spiit.)  [Du.  splitten.  split zen  ; 
Ileb.  palach,  to  cleave.  J  To  divide;  to  sever;  to  sepa¬ 
rate;  to  part;  to  sunder;  to  divide  longitudinally  or 
lengthwise;  to  separate,  sis  ji  tiling  from  end  to  end  by 
force;  to  rive:  to  cleave;  to  rend;  to  tear  asunder  by 
violence;  to  burst ;  to  da>h  and  break  on  a  rock ;  to  di¬ 
vide  or  break  into  discord.  —  To  strain  and  pain  with 
laughter. 

—  i’.  7i.  To  Rover;  to  part  asunder;  to  burst;  to  suffer 
disruption;  to  crack;  to  burst  with  laughter;  to  be 
broken;  to  be  dmdicd  to  pieces. 

n.  A  crack,  rent,  or  longitudinal  fissure.  —  A  breach 
or  separation,  jis  in  a  political  party. 

— a.  Divided  ;  severed  ;  separated  ;  rent ;  broken  or  dashed 
to  pieces  against  a  rock,  as  a  ship. 

(sjdiij.)  7i.  A  great  effort;  a  struggle;  a 
bustle.  (  Local  and  vulgar,  U  S.) —  W  orcester. 

Splut  ter,  n.  Bustle:  tumult.  (Low.) 

SjmhS'ib iiaoiti*.  7i.  [Gr.,  to  burn  toasties.]  (ATn.)  A  sili¬ 
cate  of  alumina  ami  Libia,  with  part  if  the  litliia  re¬ 
placed  bv  soda.  It  is  found  in  crystal  I  iyed  and  laminated 
masses,  hard,  brittle,  translucent,  and  ot  various  shades 
of  green  or  gray.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  exfoliates  into 
little  scales  of  an  ash  color;  hence  its  name. 

SpoQir,  L  ’iis,  (spor,)  a  German  composer,  n.  at  Seesen, 
in  Brunswick,  17^3,  was  at  fust  a  \ ioliu-player  in  the 
private  band  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  liis  reputation 
commenced  with  the  yearlf04.  up«>n  the  occasion  of  his 
travelling  over  Germany  mid  giving  concerts.  After  a 
course  of  travel  in  Italy,  he  was.  in  1818.  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  music  Jit  the  theatre  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
About  this  time  he  commenced  writing  those  opei  as 
which  made  his  name  famous  throughout  Europe.  The 
nio^t  popular  of  these  works  are  Azor,  Faust ,  Zemiru, 
and  Jessonda.  On  leaving  Franklort.  be  was  appointed 
chapel  master  t«»  the  Grand-Duke  of  llesse-Cassel.  His 
Violin  School  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind  which 
has  ever  been  w  i  it  ten.  lie  also  produced  ora  tar- or.  songs, 
ballads,  cantatas,  and  orchestral  pieces,  which  are  highly 
esteemed  in  Germany.  I).  1859. 

Spoil,  v.a.'  [Fr.  spnlier ;  It.  spogliare  ;  bat.  spnliare , 
from  spoh'nm,  the  skin  or  hide  of  an  animal  stripped  t  ff, 
the  arms  stripped  from  an  enemy.]  To  strip  or  deprive 
of;  to  cause  to  perish:  to  corrupt;  to  vitiate;  to  mar; 
to  taint ;  to  ruin  ;  to  injure  totally. 

— v.  n.  To  grow  useless ;  to  become  corrupted  or  ruined ; 
to  decay. 
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Spoil,  n.  Si  unething  stripped  off;  that  which  is  taken  I 
from  o|1kj*  8  i.y  violence ;  — particularly,  in  w  ar,  the  plun¬ 
der  taken  fnnii  an  enemy;  pillage;  booty;  prey;  that 
whic.t  i*  gained  hy  strength  or  effort ;  that  wliich  is  taken 
from  another  without  license;  the  act  or  practice  of  plun¬ 
dering:  robbery;  waste. 

Spoil  ahle.  a.  That  may  be  spoiled. 

Spoil  •IkuiU.  n.  A  bank  forme*!  by  earth  dug  out  of 
any  place,  as  in  making  a  canal.  —  Crabb. 

Spoiled,  a.  Plundered;  unfit  for  use;  corrupted. 

Spoiler,  n.  A  plunderer;  a  pillager;  a  robber;  one 
who  corrupts,  mars,  or  renders  useless. 

Spo  Kane,  in  IP. / sh i ng ton  Territory ,  an  E  co.,  border¬ 
ing  on  Malm  Hirers  Columbia,  Pulouse,  Spokane,  and 
Lewis  or  Snake  rivers.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  geu- 
erally  fertile  Cap.  Pinckney  City.  Pip.  abt.  1,300. 

Spokane  Ki  v«*r.  rises  in  Coeur  d’Abum  Lake,  Idaho, 
ami  Hows  into  the  Columbia  River  in  Spokane m.,  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory,  after  a  N.W.  course  of  abt.  lOo  m. 

Spake*  n.  [A.  S  <pica :  Du.  spaik,  a  lever,  windlass; 
speek,  a  spoke;  tier.  mp/dehe. J  The  radius  or  ray  of  a 
wheel  ;  one  of  the  small  bars  which  are  inserted  in  the 
nave,  and  which  serves  to  support  the  rim  or  felly  ;  the 
rung  or  round  of  a  ladder. 

— v  a.  To  fit  or  furnish  with  spokes. 

KpokO,  imp.  of  81’EAK,  q  r. 

Spoken.  (s;W  n>)  pp.  of  speak,  q.  v. 

Spoke  sliave.  n.  A  kind  ot  shave  for  smoothing 
spok**s,  Ac  —  Palsgrave. 

SnaU ch  inan,  n.  One  who  speaks  for  another. 

Spnloto,  (xpo-lui'to.)  a  town  of  tin*  kingdom  of  Italy, 
formerly  cap  of  a  delegation  of  the  States  of  the  Church, 
on  a  hill,  near  the  small  river  Maroggia,  24  in  from 
Kieti.  1 1  is  an  archbishop's  see,  and  lias  some  interesting 
remains.  Pip.  8,714. 

Sp  a  Mate*  ».  a.  [Lat.  spnlio ,  spoliatus.]  To  spoil ;  to 
pl and  t  ;  to  pillage  :  to  roh. 

— r  n.  To  spoil ;  to  practise  plunder:  to  comn\it.  robbery. 

SpfiHft't  ion.  n.  [Fr.)  Act  of  spoiling  or  plundering; 
particularly,  of  plundering  an  enemy  in  time  of  war; 
act  or  practice  of  plundering  neutrals  at  sea,  under  au¬ 
thority. 

Spo  liativp*  n.  (Med.)  Applied  to  blood-letting,  when 
used  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  mass  of  the 
blood. —  Dunylison. 

Spo  liator,  n.  [Lat.]  One  who  commits  spoliation. 

Sponda  ic,  Spniula'ical,  a.  [Lat.  spondaicus.) 
Pert  lining  to  a  spondee.  See  Spondee. 

Spon  dee  n.  [Fr.  spondee;  Lat.  spandteus :  Or.  spon- 
Unox  |  (Lat.  Poetry.)  A  foot  consisting  of  two  long 
syllables.  It  was  so  called  because,  from  its  slow  move¬ 
ment.  it  was  ordinarily  employed  in  the  hymns  sung  in 
honor  of  the  gods  during  the  offering  up  of  a  sacrifice. 
— Sn-mdaic  verse,  is  a  hexameter  line,  in  which  the  two 
last  feet  are  spondees,  instead  of  the  usual  terminate 
a  dactyl  and  a  spondee;  but  in  these  the  fourth  foot  is 
alwavs  dactylic. 

Spon'dia^.  R.  (B  >t.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Ana- 
car  din  *>*.  the  sp -  cies  of  which  are  natives  of  the  tropics 
of  both  hemispheres.  The  fruits  of  some  of  them  are 
edible.  Thus,  in  Brazil  and  the  W.  Indies,  S.  latea ,  S. 
moinbin ,  S.  tuberosa ,  Ac.,  yield  fruits  eaten  under  the 


with  each  other  in  every  possible  direction,  so  as  to  ftpoti«io'rin1,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  sponsor. 

of  being  a  sponsor. 

ta'neoiiMiiess,  n.  [Fr. 

o!  being  spontaneous,  or  of 
proceeding  or  acting  from  nature,  feeling,  impulse,  or 
temperament,  without  compulsion  or  external  force  ; 
willingness. 


wiwi  eacn  oilier  in  every  possuue  nirection,  so  as  to ' ftpotiao  rial,  a.  Pertaini 
form  innumerable  canals,  which  traverse  its  substance  Spon  sorsliip,  n.  State 
in  all  directions  (Fig.  2418);  and  to  this  structure  it  Spoil  tane'ity,  Spout 
owes  its  useful  properties,  the  resiliency  of  the  fibres  spontaneity. J  The  quality  * 


composing  it  making  them,  after  compression,  return 
to  their  former  state.  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  a 
disputed  point  as  to  whether  S.  are  animals  or  vegetn- 


Fiff.  2418. 

SPONGTA  OCULATA,  WITH  ONE  OF 
THE  POKES  AND  TWO  SP1CULJ2 
MAGNIFIED. 


Pig.  2417.  —  hog  plum,  ( Sporulias  tuberosa.) 


mme  of  Ho q  Plum,  the  taste  of  which  is  said  to  be  pe¬ 
culiar.  and  not  agreeable  to  persons  unused  to  them. 
These  fruits  are  chiefly  used  to  fatten  swine.  ,9.  do  Ids, 
a  native  of  the  Society  Isles,  yields  a  fruit  compared 
in  flavor  t<»  that  of  the  Pine-apple.  »9.  mangfera  yields 
a  yellowish  green  fruit,  which  is  eaten  in  India,  and  is 
used  as  a  pickle  in  the  unripe  state.  —  Some  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  are  employed  medicinally. 

W  police,  (spunj,)  n.  [A.  S.  spynge,  sponge  ;  Fr.  iponge  ; 
Lat.  spovgia.)  (stool  )  A  cellular  fibrous  tissue,  or 
reticulated  porous  substance,  found  adhering  to  rocks, 
and  produced  by  mi-nute  polypi,  —  animals  almost  im¬ 
perceptibly  small, — which  live  in  the  sea.  and  compose 
the  family  Spnngiadss,  which  is  perhaps  the  lowest  of 
the  branch  footman.  This  tissue  is  covered  in  its  re¬ 
cent  state  with  a  kind  of  thin  coat  of  animal  jelly,  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  a  slight  contraction  or  trembling  on  being 
touched — its  only  symptom  of  vitality.  After  death 
this  soft  gelatinous  ’matter  disappears.  Every  coast, 
from  the  equator  t*>  the  highest  polar  regions,  furnishes 
gome  species  of  S. ;  hilt  they  exist  in  much  greater 
abundance  in  warm  latitudes  than  in  cold,  and  they 
attain  also  a  much  greater  size.  The  common  sponge  is 
made  up  ol  horny,  elastic  fibres  of  great  delicacy,  united 


bl«*s,  but  the  most  recent  authorities  are  decidedly  inj 
favor  of  the  animal  nature.  The  dried  *9.  is  only  the' 
skeleton  of  the  living  animal;  in  its  original  state,  be¬ 
fore  it  was  withdrawn 
from  its  native  ele¬ 
ment,  every  filament 
of  its  substance  was 
coated  over  with  a 
thin  film  of  glairy 
semifluid  matter.com- 
posed  of  aggregated 
transparent  globules, 
which  was  the  living 
part  of  the  sponge, 
secreting,  as  it  ex¬ 
tended  itself,  the 
horny  fibres  which 
are  imbedded  in  it. 

When  S.  are  examined 
in  their  living  state 
and  natural  condition, 
a  constant  and  rapid 
streamof  water  is  seen 
to  issue  from  the  larger  orifices  or  vents  (see  Fig.  2169). 
This  stream  is  made  apparent  by  the  movement  of  the 
minute  particles  contained  in  it,  and  hy  the  disturbance 
of  those  which  may  he  floating  in  the  surrounding  fluid. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easily  made  apparent  that  water 
is  as  constantly  being  imbibed  through  the  minute 
pores;  and  that,  after  traversing  the  smaller  cavities 
of  the  spongy  structure,  it  finds  its  way  into  the  canals 
through  which  it  is  expelled.  No  cause  has  been 
assigned  for  this  movement,  nor  is  it  easy  to  assign  any ; 
uo  cilia  have  been  discovered  ;  and  the  tissues  are  pos>- 
sessed  of  so  little  contractility,  that  it  is  difficult  to  sup¬ 
pose  the  fluid  propelled  through  the  tubes  by  any 
mechanical  influence  on  their  part.  That  the  nutrition 
and  growth  of  the  S.  depend  on  the  water  which  enters 
the  pores,  and  on  the  minute  substance  it  holds  in  solu¬ 
tion,  appears  evident.  And  not  only  does  this  circula¬ 
tion  of  fluid  answer  the  purpose  of  nutrition,  but  it  is 
subservient  also  to  the  process  of  excretion.  Several 
species  of  ,9.  are  in  use  for  economical  purposes.  Two 
species  are  chiefly  brought  from  the  Levant,  and  a  very 
inferior  one  from  the  W.  Indies  and  coast  of  Florida. 
The  trade  in  *9.  is  very  considerable;  it  is  carried  on 
chiefly  by  the  Turks  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bahama 
Islands.  The  S.  is  obtained  by  diving,  sometimes  at 
great  depths.  The  *9.  of  the  Bahamas  and  other  West 
Indian  islands  are  of  a  larger  size  and  coarser  quality  ; 
but  large  quantities  are  gathered.  The  S.  are  torn  from 
the  rocks  by  a  fork  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole.  To  get  quit 
of  the  animal  matter,  they  are  buried  for  some  days  in 
the  sand,  and  then  soaked  and  washed.  The  value  of 
S.  imported  into  the  U.  States  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  .June  30,  1869,  was  $100,885.22,  on  which,  at  the 
rate  of  20  per  cent.,  a  duty  of  $20,177.04  was  paid. 

— Any  instrument  of  soft  substance,  used  for  wiping  and 
cleansing;  a  sponge. —  Soft  dough  for  bread. —  One  who 
hangs  on  others  fora  maintenance.  —  The  hinder  part 
of  a  horse-shoe. 

Sjnmge.  v.  a.  To  wipe  or  cleanse  with  a  sponge;  to  wipe 
out  with  a  sponge,  as  letters  or  writing;  to  wipe  out 
completely ;  to  extinguish  or  destroy  ;  to  harass  by  ex¬ 
tortion  ;  to  drain,  as  by  a  sponge;  to  get  by  mean  arts. 

— v.  n.  To  suck  in  or  imbibe,  as  a  sponge;  to  gain  by  mean 
arts,  by  intrusion,  or  banging  on  :  —  followed  by  upon. 

Sponge'-cake*  n.  A  very  light  and  porous  kind  of 
sweet-cake.  —  Nicholls. 

Sponge-crab,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Dromia. 

NpongeoitS*  ( spUnj'us ,)  a.  Spongy. 

Sponge  Paper.  (Surg.)  See  Supplement. 

Sponger,  n.  One  who  uses  a  sponge  ;  one  who  hangs 
on  others  for  a  maintenance;  a  hanger-on. 

Spongiform,  a.  That  has  the  form  of  a  sponge. 

Spoil  " 4bicsn.  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  spougy,  or 
porous  like  sponge. 

Spon'giole,n.  (Bot.)  The  lax  cellular  tissue  and  mucus 
situated  at  the  extremities  of  roots,  having  the  property 
of  absorbing  fluid  like  a  sponge;  whence  the  name. 

Spon'giose,  Spong'oid,  a.  Resembling  sponge; 
spongy. 

Sjton'gy,  a.  Resembling  sponge;  soft  and  full  of 
cavities;  of  an  open,  loose,  pliable  texture;  full  of  small 
cavities;  soaked  and  soft,  like  sponge;  having  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  imbibing  fluids. 

Spousal,  a.  [Lat.  sponsalis ,  from  spondeo,  sponsus,  to 
promise  solemnly,  to  promise  in  marriage.]  Relating 
to  betrothal,  espousal,  or  to  a  spouse. 

Sponsion.  ( spbn'sltun ,)  n.  (  Lat.  sponsio,  from  spondeo.) 
A  solemn  promise  or  engagement;  act  of  becoming 
surety  for  another.- 

(International  Law.)  An  engagement  made  on  be 
half  of  a  state  by  ail  agent  not  specially  authorized,  or 
exceeding  the  limits  of  the  authority  under  which  it 
purports  to  be  made,  and  which,  to  lie  valid,  must  be 
confirmed  by  express  or  tacit  ratification,  as  the  official 
act  of  an  admiral  or  a  general  suspending  or  limiting 
hostilities,  capitulations  of  surrender,  cartels  of  ex¬ 
change.  Ac.  — Brandt. 

Sponsor,  n.  [Lat.,  from  spondeo.)  One  who  answers 
for  an  infant  at  baptism,  that  the  child  be  brought  up 
in  the  Christian  faith  ;  — particularly,  a  god-father  or 
god-mother ;  also,  a  surety 


Sponla  noons,  a.  [Lat.  spontaneus ,  from  sponte.  of 
one  s  own  accord,  willingly, freely.]  Being  of  one's  own 
motion  or  free  will  ;  voluntary;  proceeding  from  inter¬ 
nal  native  feehug,  protieness,  or  temperament,  without 
compulsion  or  constraint;  acting  by  its  own  impulse, 
energy,  or  natural  law,  without  external  force;  not  me¬ 
chanical. —  Produced  without  being  planted,  or  without 
human  labor,  as  a  growth  of  weeds. 

Spontaneous  generation.  See  Supplement. 

Sponta  neously,  adv.  Of  one’s  own  internal  or 
native  feeling;  of  one’s  own  accord  ;  by  its  own  force  or 
energy  ;  without  the  impulse  of  a  foreign  cause. 

Spout  i  n  i.  Gasparo,  a  distinguished  musical  composer, 
was  B.  at  Majolatti,  near  Jesi,  in  the  Roman  States, 
1778.  lie  was  educated  at  the  Consevatorio  de  la  Pieta 
of  Naples,  and  began  bis  career  when  17  years  of  age,  as 
the  composer  of  an  opera.  1  Puntigli  delle  Donne.  This 
was  followed  by  some  16  operas,  produced  within  6 
years,  for  the  theatres  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  but  not  a 
note  of  which  has  survived.  In  1803,  S.  went  to  Paris; 
in  1807,  be  was  appointed  music-director  to  the  Empress 
Josephine;  and  in  1808,  he  produced  Ins  most  famous 
work,  La  1  ’estate,  with  brilliant  and  decisive  success. 
His  Fernando  Cortez  appeared  in  1809;  and  the  next 
year  witnessed  his  appointment  to  the  directorship  of 
the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris,  which  he  held  for  ten  years. 
In  1820,  the  magnificent  appointments  offered  by  the 
court  of  Prussia  tempted  him  to  leave  Paris  for  Berlin, 
in  which  capital  his  three  grand  operas,  Nourmahcd 
(founded  on  “  Lalla  Rookh  ”).  A I  ci dor,  and  Agnes  von 
Hohmdauffen,  were  produced  with  grout  splendor.  S. 
continued  to  reside  as  first  chapel-master  in  Berlin  till 
the  death  of  the  king,  in  1840.  The  latter  period  of  his 
sojourn  at  Berlin  was  embittered  by  professional  dis¬ 
putes;  and  in  1842  he  repaired  to  Paris,  where,  in  1839, 
he  had  been  elected  one  of  the  five  members  of  the 
Academic  des  Beaux  Arts.  1).  at  the  place  of  bis  birth. 
1851. 

Spool,  n.  [Ger.  spate.)  A  piece  of  cane  or  reed,  or  a 
hollow  cylinder  of  wood  with  a  ridge  at  each  end,  used 
by  weavers  for  winding  their  yarn  ;  a  bobbin. 

— v.  a.  To  wind  on  a  spool,  as  thread  or  yarn. 

Spoom,  v.  n.  [Probably  from  spume ,  a  foam.]  (Naut.) 
To  go  on  swiftly. 

Spoon,  (spon.)  n.  [A.  S.  span;  Ger.  span.)  A  small 
domestic  utensil,  with  a  bowl  or  concave  part,  and  a 
handle,  used  for  taking  up  liquids,  Ac.,  at  table,  and  for 
dipping;  also,  something  in  the  shape  of  a  spoon. 

— v.  a.  To  take  up  or  out  with  a  spoon  or  ladle. 

Spoon -I>i II,  n.  (Zobl)  The  common  name  of  the 
grallatorial  birds  comprising  the  family  Platoleidse.  In 
their  general  structure  and  habits  they  are  allied  to  the 
storks  and  herons;  but  their  beak,  from  which  their 
name  is  derived,  is  long,  tbit,  and  broad  throughout  its 


Fig.  2419.  — rosy  spoon-bill,  ( HateUa  ajaja.) 

length,  widening  and  flattening  mora  particularly  at  the 
end.  so  as  to  form  a  round  spatula-like  disc.  Tin*  genus 
Plate.Ua  comprises  the  only  American  species,  the  Rosy 
Spoon-bill,  P.  ajaja,  of  the  S.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States, 
which  is  30  inches  long,  and  the  bill  7 ;  color  rose-red. 

Spoon '<1  rift,  n.  (Naut.)  The  light  spray  blown  off 
the  waves  in  a  violent  wind. 

Spoon  fill,  n.  As  much  as  a  spoon  contains,  or  is  able 
to  contain;  a  small  quantity  of  a  liquid. 

Spoon'-inoat,  n.  Food  that  is,  or  must  be,  taken  with 
a  spoon  ;  liquid  food;  slops. 

Spoon  River,  in  Illinois ,  rises  in  the  W.N.W.  of  the 
State,  and  fi*>ws  into  the  Illinois  River  near  Havana,  in 
Mason  co.,  after  a  S.W.  course  of  abt.  100  in. 

ftporades,  [spor-a-dees1,)  called  also  the  Scattered 
Islands,  a  subdivision  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  be¬ 
longing  partly  to  Turkey  and  partly  to  Greece.  They 
surround  the  Cyclades. 

Sporad'ie,  n.  fGr.  spnradileos .  scattered.]  (Med.)  A 
term  applied  to  diseases  of  an  uncertain  seat  or  variable 
origin,  including  hemorrhage,  cancer,  dropsy,  and 
diseases  of  special  systems  and  origins,  as  meningitis, 
paralysis,  mania,  tetanus.  &c. 

Sporangium,  n  :  pl.  Sporanoia.  [Gr.  spam,  a  seed, 
aud  aggeiose ,  a  vessel.)  (Dot.)  One  of  the  cases  in  which 
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the  spores  of  flowerless  plants  are  formed.  In  ferns  It 
is  applied  to  the  little  cysts  with  their  elastic  ring  (Fig. 
2321  )\  in  pseudo-ferns,  to  the  organs  immediately  contain¬ 
ing  the  spores,  whether  naked  or  contained  in  a  common 
receptacle;  in  mosses,  to  the  urn-shaped  bodies,  which 
are  often  called  capsules  and  theae.  When  the  case  is 
so  small  as  to  become  microscopic, it  is  sometimes  culled 
Sponmgiolu  m. 

Spore,  ft.  {Bat.)  One  of  the  reproductive  bodies  formed 
by  flowerless  plants  instead  of  seeds.  A  spore  generally 
consists  of  a  single  cell,  composed  of  two  or  more  mem¬ 
branes.  inclosing  granular  matter.  Having  no  embryo, 
it  can  have  a  cotyledon,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
embryo;  consequently,  plants  producing  S.  are  said  to 
he  acotyledonous. 

Sport,  n.  [O.  Fr.  deporter;  It.  diporto;  Sp.  deporte, 
diversion,  merriment.]  That  which  diverts  and  makes 
merry.  —  Contemptuous  mirth  ;  mockery;  jeer. —  That 
with  which  one  plays,  or  which  is  driven  about.  —  Idle 
jingle. —  In  a  special  sense,  fowling,  hunting,  fishing, 
and  the  like.  —  In  the  U.  States,  one  given  to  sporting. 

— v.  a.  To  divert  (with  a  reciprocal  pronoun);  to  make 
merry.  —  To  represent  by  any  kind  of  play;  to  exhibit 
or  bring  out  in  public. 

— v.  n.  To  indulge  in  sport;  to  play  ;  to  frolic;  to  jest;  to 
wanton. — To  practise  the  diversions  of  the  field;  to  be 
engaged  in  hunting,  racing,  fishing,  &c. — To  trifle. — 
To  form  or  run  into  varieties. 

Sport'or,  n.  One  who  sports. 

Sport  fill,  a.  Merry;  frolicsome;  full  of  jesting;  in¬ 
dulging  in  mirth  or  play;  ludicrous;  done  in  jest  or 
for  m»*re  play. 

Sport  ful ly,  adv.  With  sport;  merrily. 

Sport  Till  ness.  n.  Playfulness;  frolicsomeness. 

Sport'ing,  a.  Indulging  in  sport:  practising  the  di¬ 
versions  of  the  field:  hence,  also,  rakish ;  loose;  disso¬ 
lute. 

Sport  ing  Hill,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of  Cum¬ 
berland  co. 

Sportive,  a.  Indulging  in  sport  or  play;  gay;  play¬ 
ful;  merry;  jocund;  jestiug;  ludicrous;  inclined  to 
mirth. 

Sport  ively,  adv.  Gaily;  merrily;  playfully. 

Sport  ling.  n.  A  bird  or  other  creature  that  sports 
or  plays.  —  Worcester. 

Sports  man,  n. ;  pi.  Sportsmen.  One  who  pursues 
the  sports  of  the  field;  one  who  hunts,  fishes,  and  fowls; 
one  skilled  in  the  sports  of  the  turf,  prize-ring.  Ac. 

Sporlsnnui'sli  i  p.  n.  The  practice  of  sportsmen. 

Spor'nle.  n.  (Hot.)  A  little  spore. 

Spot,  n.  [  Dan.  spcette  ]  A  mark  on  a  substance  made 
by  foreign  matter;  a  place  discolored;  a  stain  :  a  flaw  ; 
a  speck  ;  a  blot.  —  A  small  extent  of  place;  place:  site  ; 
locality;  any  particular  place. —  A  place  of  different 
color  from  the  ground.  —  A  dark  place  on  the  disc  or 
face  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  planet. —  A  lucid  place  in  the 
heavens. —  A  stain  on  character  or  reputation;  some¬ 
thing  that  spoils  purity;  disgrace;  reproach;  fault; 
blemish. 

— v.  a.  To  make  a  visible  mark  with  some  foreign  mat¬ 
ter;  to  discolor;  to  stain.  —  To  patch  by  way  of  orna¬ 
ment. —  To  stain  or  blemish  :  to  taint;  to  disgrace;  to 
tarnish,  as  a  reputation. 

— To  note,  so  as  to  again  recognize;  as,  to  spot  a  criminal. 
(Colloq.) 

Spot  I  ess,  a.  Free  from  spots,  foul  matter,  or  discol¬ 
orations;  free  from  reproach  or  impurity;  unspotted; 
pure:  immaculate;  irreproachable. 

Spot'lesaly,  adv.  In  a  spotless  manner;  purely; 

blamelessly. 

Spot  'lessness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  spot¬ 
less*  freedom  from  spot  or  stain  ;  freedom  from  reproach 

Spot  t erf,  a.  Marked  with  spots  or  places  of  a  different 
color  from  the  ground.  (Fever.  See  Putrid  Fever.) 

Spot  toil  ne*s.  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  spotted. 

Spotted  ville.  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Stafford  co.,  7y 
111.  N  of  Richmond. 

Spot 'ter,  n.  Due  who  makes  spots;  one  who  marks  or 
notes. 

Spot  tineas,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  spotty. 

Spotts'ville.  in  Kentucky ,  a  post-village  of  Henderson 
co.,  on  Green  River.  6  m  from  its  mouth. 

Spotts'wooil,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Middle¬ 
sex  co..  26  m.  E.N.E.  of  Trenton. 

Spottsy  1  va'nia.  in  Virginia,  an  E.  co. ;  area ,  400  sq 
in.  Rivers.  Rappahannock.  N.  Anna,  and  Mattapony. 
Surface,  diversified;  sod.  fertile.  Mm.  Gold,  granite, 
and  freestone.  Cap.  Spottsylvania  Court-House.  Pop. 
abt.  18,000. 

Spot  t  sy  I  v aiii a  Coil rt-  House,  in  Virginia ,  a  post¬ 
village.  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  65  ni.  N.  of  Richmond. 

B  'tile  of  S.  See  W 1LDRRNE8S. 

Spot'ty,  a.  Full  of  spots;  marked  with  discolored 
places. 

Spous  al,  a.  Pertaining  to  espousal  or  marriage;  nup¬ 
tial;  matrimonial:  conjugal;  connubial;  bridal. 

— n.  Marriage;  nuptials:— commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

Spouse.  11 .  [  Fr.  e  pause  ;  It.  spbsa,  from  Lat.  sponsus.] 

One  joined  in  wedlock;  a  married  person,  husband  or 
wife. 

— v.  a.  To  espouse;  to  marry.  (R.) 

Spoiise'less.  a.  Wanting  a  husband  or  wife. 

Spout,  a.  [Du.  spuit,  from  spait*n,  to  spout.]  A  pipe, 
or  a  projecting  month  of  a  vessel,  useful  in  directing  the 
stream  of  a  liquid  poured  out;  a  nozzle. — A  pipe  conduct¬ 
ing  water  from  another  pipe,  or  from  a  trough  oil  a  house. 
—  A  violent  discharireof  water  raised  in  a  column  at  sea 
like  a  whirlwind,  or  as  by  a  whirlwind. 

^To  put.  or  shove  up  the  spout ,  to  pledge  at  a  pawnbro¬ 
ker's.  (Cant.) 

—v.  a.  To  throw  out,  as  liquids,  through  a  narrow  orifice 


or  pipe.  —  To  throw  out  words  with  affected  gravity;  to 
mouth.  —  To  pawn. 

Spout,  v.n.  To  issue  with  violence,  as  a  liquid  through 
a  narrow'  orifice,  or  from  a  spout. — To  harangue. 

S.  1*.  Q.  It.  (Rom.  Antin.)  See  Supplement. 

Sprag,  v.  a.  ( Mining  and  Railways.)  To  stop,  as  a  car, 
by  putting  a  sprag  in  the  spokes  of  the  wheel,  when  on 
a  steep  grade. —  Webster. 

Sprague,  ( sjvrdg ,)  in  Connecticut ,  a  township  of  New 
London  coM  5  in.  N.  of  Norwich;  pop.  in  1870,  3,462. 

Spragne'ville,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Jacksou  co., 
abt.  48  in.  N.  by  E.  of  Davenport. 

Spruill,  v.  a.  To  stretch  forcibly,  as  the  muscular  or 
tendinous  tissues  beyond  their  natural  length;  to  over¬ 
strain,  as  tlie  muscles  or  ligaments  of  a  joint;  to  stretch, 
as  the  muscles  or  ligaments,  so  as  to  injure  them,  but 
without  dislocation. 

— n.  A  violent  strain  of  the  muscles  or  ligaments  of  a 
joint  without  dislocation ;  the  weakening  of  the  motive 
power  of  a  part  by  violent  exertion.  See  Supp’t. 

Spra'ker's  Basin,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Montgomery  co.,  48  in.  N.W  of  Albany. 

Sprat,  n.  [Du.  sprot.]  ( ZouL)  Clupea  sprattus,  or 
Harengula  sprattus ,  a  fish  of  the  family  Clupeidse,  very 
abundant  in  the  N.  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  and  which  was 
formerly  confounded  by  naturalists  with  the  young  of 
the  herring.  It  is  now,  however,  generally  admitted  to  he 
a  good  and  distinct  species.  Its  characteristics  are  as  fol¬ 
lows Proportions  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  her 
ring,  but  the  depth  of  the  body  is  greater  in  proportion 
than  in  the  young  of  that  species;  the  gill-covers  are 
not  veined  ;  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are  so  minute  as 
to  be  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  touch.  The  dorsal  fin  is 
placed  farther  hack,  and  the  keel  to  the  abdomen  is  more 
acutely  serrated  than  in  the  herring.  They  inhabit  the 
deep  water  round  our  S. coast  during  the  summer  months, 
and,  like  the  other  species  of  the  genus  Cupea,  they  are 
wanderers;  the  shoals  are  capricious  in  their  move¬ 
ments,  and  extremely  variable  in  their  numbers. 

Spraw  l,  v.  n.  [Dan.  sprulde,  sprselle  ;  Du.  spartelen,  to 
sprawl.]  To  struggle,  as  iu  the  convulsions  of  death. — 
To  tumble  or  creep  with  much  agitation  and  contortions 
of  the  limbs. 

Spray,  (sprd,)  n.  [A.  S.  spregan.']  A  twig;  a  small 
shoot  or  branch  of  a  tree;  a  collective  body  of  small 
branches. 

— [L.  Ger.  spranjan ,  to  bedew.]  (Naut.)  The  water  that 
is  driven  from  the  top  of  a  wave  l»y  wind,  and  w'hich 
spreads  and  flies  in  small  particles  like  dew*. 

Spread,  ( spred ,)  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  spread  )  [A.  S. 
spreadan.]  To  make  broad  or  wide;  to  extend  in  length 
and  breadth,  or  in  breadth  only;  to  stretch  or  expand 
to  a  broader  surface;  to  set;  to  place;  to  pitch;  to  cover 
by  extending  something  over;  to  divulge  ;  to  propagate; 
to  publish;  to  circulate;  to  disseminate,  as  news  or 
fame;  to  cause  to  be  more  extensively  known  ;  to  send 
forth  ;  to  cause  to  affect  great  numbers,  as  an  infection  ; 
to  emit ;  to  diffuse  ;  to  semi  forth,  as  emanations  or  ef¬ 
fluvia;  to  disperse  ;  to  scatter  over  a  larger  surface ;  to 
prepare;  to  set  and  furnish  witli  provisions. 

— v.  to.  To  extend  itself  in  length  and  breadth,  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  or  in  breadth  only  ;  to  shoot  to  a  greater  length 
in  every  direction,  so  as  to  fill  or  cover  a  wider  space.  — 
To  be  extended  or  stretched.  —  To  be  extended  by  draw¬ 
ing  or  beating. — To  be  propagated  or  made  known  more 
extensively.  —  To  be  propagated  from  one  to  another. 

— n.  Extent;  compass;  expansion  of  parts. 

Spread-eagle,  n.  (Her.)  A11  eagle  with  the  wings 
extended.  See  Eagle. 

Spread  Eagle,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Chester  co.,  abt.  18  m.  W.N.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Spread'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  spreads. 

Spread  ing,  a.  Extending,  or  extended,  over  a  large 
space ;  wide. 

— n.  Act  of  extending,  dispersing,  or  propagating. 

Spreail'ingly,  adv.  In  a  spreading  manner. 

Spree*,  n.  A  merry  frolic,  especially  one  atteuded  with 
drinking.  (Low  and  colloquial.) —  Worcester. 

Spree,  (spre.)  a  river  of  Germany,  rising  in  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  and,  after  a  course  of  220  miles,  joins  the 
Havel  at  Spaudau.  It  is  connected  with  the  Oder  by 
Frederick-VVillianfs  Canal. 

Sprem'berg,  a  town  of  Prussia,  on  an  island  in  the 
Spree,  15  m.  from  Cottbus;  pop.  5,823. 

Spren'gel,  Curt,  a  learned  German  physician  and  bota¬ 
nist,  u.  in  Pomerania,  1766.  In  1789  he  was  named  ex¬ 
traordinary,  and  six  years  later  ordinary,  professor  of 
medicine  at  Halle,  and  this  post,  as  well  as  the  chair  of 
botany,  soon  given  to  him,  he  filled  till  his  death.  He 
published  a  great  number  of  works,  esteemed  for  their 
learning  as  well  as  for  original  observations  in  science. 
Among  them  are  to  be  noted  his  History  of  M-dicine , 
Institution Mediae,  Antiqui tales  Botanicee,  Histnriu 
rei  Herbarise  ;  Fb>ra  Ha  ten  sis  ;  a  German  translation 
of  Theophrastus ,  Ac.  S.  was  an  honorary  member  of 
many  learned  societies.  D.  1833. 

Spren'geCs  Pump.  ( Phys .)  See  Supplement. 

Sprig,  n.  [A.  S.  spmwca.]  A  spray;  a  small  shoot  or 
twig  of  a  tree  or  other  plant;  the  representation  of  a 
small  branch  in  embroidery;  an  offshoot;  a  relative. 

(Min.)  Applied  to  a  crystal  of  quartz  found  in  the 
form  of  an  hexangular  column,  adhering  at  one  end  to 
the  stone,  and  at  the  other  terminating  iu  a  point. 

Woodward. 

— v.  a.  To  work  with  sprigs  ;  to  mark  or  adorn  with  the 
representation  of  small  branches. 

Sprigs’***!,  (sprigd.)a.  Growing  in  sprigs. 

Sprig'gy,  a.  Full  of  sprigs  or  small  branches. 

Sprig  ht.  Sprite,  ( sprit ,)  to.  [A  contraction  of  spirit.] 
A  spirit;  a  shade;  a  soul;  an  incorporeal  agent ;  a 
walking  spirit;  a  ghost;  an  apparition. 
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Spright'less,  a.  Spiritless. 

Sprig  lit 'line**,  n.  Quality  of  being  sprightly ;  liveli¬ 
ness;  life;  briskness;  vigor;  activity  ;  gaiety;  vivacity. 

Spriglit'ly,  a.  Full  of  spirit;  full  of  life  and  activity ; 
lively  ;  brisk  ;  animated  :  airy  ;  gay  ;  active  ;  agile  ;  alert. 

Spring,  v.  a.  (imp.  sprang,  or  sprung;  pp.  sprung.) 
[A.  IS.  springan,  asprmyan  ;  Du.  and  Ger.  springeti]  To 
cause  to  leap  or  break  forth  ;  to  raise ;  to  start  or  rouse, 
as  game;  to  cause  to  rise  from  the  earth,  or  from  a 
covert;  to  produce  quickly  or  unexpectedly;  to  start ; 
to  contrive,  or  to  produce  or  propose  on  a  sudden;  to 
produce  unexpectedly;  to  cause  to  explode;  to  burst; 
to  cause  to  open ;  to  crack ;  to  cause  to  rise  from  a 
given  spot  or  part ;  to  cause  to  close  suddenly,  as  the 
parts  of  a  trap. 

— v.  n.  To  leap  or  break  forth;  to  hound;  .to  jnmp;  to 
issue  into  sight  or  notice  ;  to  fly  with  elastic  power  ;  to 
start :  to  start  or  rise  suddenly  from  a  covert ;  to  shoot ; 
to  issue  with  speed  and  violence;  to  proceed  or  issue,  as 
from  a  fountain  or  source;  to  issue  or  proceed,  as  Irom 
ancestors,  or  from  a  country  ;  to  vegetate  and  rise  out  of 
the  ground;  to  begin  to  grow,  as  vegetables;  to  germin¬ 
ate;  to  proceed,  as  from  a  cause,  reason,  principle,  or 
other  original ;  to  arise;  to  appear;  to  begin  to  appeur  or 
exist ;  to  grow;  to  thrive. 

— n.  A  leap;  a  bound;  a  jump,  as  of  an  animal. — A  flying 
back  ;  the  resilience  of  a  body  recovering  its  former  state 
by  its  elasticity;  elastic  power  or  force;  a  body  which, 
when  bent  or  forced  from  its  natural  state,  has  the 
power  of  recovering  it. — Any  active  power;  that  by 
which  action  or  motion  is  produced  or  propagated. —  A 
fountain  of  water;  an  issue  of  water  from  the  earth,  or 
the  basin  of  water  at  the  place  of  its  issue;  the  place 
where  water  usually  issues  from  the  earth,  though  no 
water  is  there;  a  source. — That  from  which  supplies 
are  drawn  ;  rise:  original;  cause. 

(Astroji.)  One  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.  For 
the  northern  hemisphere,  t lie  spring  season  begins 
when  the  sun  enters  Aries,  the  first  of  the  northern 
signs,  or  about  March  21,  and  ends  at  the  time  of  the 
summer  solstice. 

(Mech.)  A  piece  of  mechanism,  formed  of  tempered 
steel  or  some  other  elastic  substance,  applied  mostly  for 
the  purposes  of  producing  resistance,  or  of  preventing 
a  shock  from  the  collision  of  hard  bodies,  or  of  giving 
motion  to  mechanism  by  its  effort  to  unbend  itself. 

(Naut.)  A  rope  or  hawser  passed  from  the  Rtern  of  a 
ship  and  made  fast  to  the  cable  or  anchor  from  the  how 
by  which  she  is  riding.  The  object  is  to  vary  at  will 
the  direction  in  which  she  rides,  hii  object  ot  importance 
when  the  broadside  has  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  any 
given  point. 

Spring,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Berks  co. ; 
pop  abt.  2,500.  —  A  township  of  Centre  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
3,000.  —  A  post-village  and  township  of  Crawford  co.,  18 
m.  N.W.  of  Meadville;  pop.  of  township  abt.  2,300.  —  A 
township  of  Perry  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Spring  Arbor,  in  Michigan,  a  po*t-village  and  town¬ 
ship  o I  Jackson  co.,  11  m.  W.S.W.  of  Jackson  ;  pop.  of 
township  abt.  1,600. 

Spring'-back,  to.  ( Book-binding .)  A  curved  or  semi¬ 
circular  false  back,  made  of  thin  sheet-iron  or  of  stiff 
pasteboard  fastened  to  the  under  side  of  the  true  back, 
and  causing  the  leaves  of  a  hook  thus  bound  to  spring 
up  and  li«*  flat;  —  commonly  used  in  binding  ledgers 
ami  other  blank-books. —  Worcester. 

Spring-balance,  to.  An  instrument  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  weight  ol  bodies,  consisting  of  a  spiral  spring, 
with  an  index,  and  pointed. 

Spring  Bay,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Wood  lord  co..  on  Peoria  Lake,  abt.  13  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Peoria;  pop.  of  township  al»t.  1.000. 

Springbok,  Springbuck,  to.  ( ZaSl .)  A  grace¬ 
ful  species  of  antelope  (Antilope  mchnre),  which  inhabits 
in  almost  inestimable  multitudes  the  vast  wilds  in  the 
interior  of  South  Africa. 

Spri ng'boroug li.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Warren 
co..  37  m.  N  E.  ot  Cincinnati;  pop  in  1860,  abt  9i'U. 

Spring-  Brook,  in  low >,  a  post-village  of  Jackson 
co.,  70  m.  K.N  K  of  Iowa  City. 

Spring  Brook,  iu  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Dunn 
co. ;  pop.  al»t.  1,000. 

Spring  Creek,  in  ArJ.aiisas,  a  township  of  Phillips 
co.  —  A  township  of  Yell  co. 

Spring  Creek,  in  Georgia,  rises  in  Early  co.,  and 
flowing  S.  enters  Flint  River  in  Decatur  co. 

Spring  Creek,  in  Iowa ,  a  township  of  Black  Hawk 
co.;  pop.  in  1869,710.  —  A  post-township  ol  Tama  co.; 
pop.  iu  1869,  400. 

Spring  (’reek,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Miami  co.; 

pop.  abt.  2,200. 

Spring  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  Bald  Eagle 
Creek  from  Centre  co. —  A  village  of  Dauphin  co.,  12  in. 
E  of  Harrisburg  — A  post-township  of  \\  arren  co.,  20  in. 
W.  of  Warren  ;  pap.  abt.  1,100. 

Spring  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Madison 
co,  137  m.  W.S.W.  of  Nashville;  pop.  abt.  125. 

Spring  Creek,  in  Texas,  a  tributary  of  San  Jacinto 
River,  forming  the  boundary  between  Harris  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  cos. 

Spring  Bale,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Cedar  co.,  abt.  13  m.  E.  of  Iowa  City  ;  pop.  in  18i  9.  1,351. 

Spring  Bale,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Ottawa  co. 

Spring  Bale,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Houston  co., 
abt.  5  111.  W.  of  Brownsville. 

Spring  Bale,  in  Mississippi .  a  post-village  of  Lafay¬ 
ette  co.,  abt.  15  in  S.W.  of  Oxford. 

Spring  Bale,  or  Springfield,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village 
of  Hamilton  co.,  15  in  N.  ol  Cincinnati. 

Spring  Bale,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post- township  of  Dans 

|  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 
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SpHnse,  (tprinj,)  n  [From  spring.]  A  gin;  a  nnose,  -  S|>Hn~fi<>M.  in  Oregon,  n  pnst-vlllngo  and  precinct  of 
which,  being  fastened  to  an  elastic  body,  is  drawn  clone  Zaue  to. ;  jmp.  abt.  500. 


with  a  sudden  spring,  by  which  means  it  catches  a  bird 

— v.  a  To  catch  by  means  of  a  springe;  to  insnare. 

Spring'er,  n.  One  who  springes ;  one  who  rouses  game. 
"7  A  jumper. —  A  name  given  to  the  grampus.  —  A  va¬ 
riety  of  tiie  dog,  differing  little  in  figure  from  the  setter. 

(  Arch.)  Same  as  Springing,  q  v. 

Spvi  ug'erMvi  I  le.  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Fayette  co., 
♦it  m.  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Spri  ng'fiohl.  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Greene 
<•»».,  112  tn.  VV.N  VY  of  Montgomery. 

Spriiigliel<l,  in  Ar Kansas,  a  post- village,  cap.  of  Con¬ 
way  c<*.,  abt.  40  in.  N.W.  of  Little  Rock. 

Springfi  elil,  in  California,  a  village  of  Tuolumne  co., 
al't  4  m.'N.  of  Sonora;  pop.  abt.  400. 

Spri ngiiolil.  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Effing¬ 
ham  eo..  27  in  N.W.  of  Savannah. 

Springfield.  in  Illinois,  a  city.  cap.  of  the  State,  and 
sear  of  justice  of  Sangamon  co..  188  in.  S.W.  of  Chicago, 
97  m  N.N  E.  of  Si.  Louis,  and  4  m.  S.  of  Sangamon 
River  ;  Lat.  119°  48'  N.,  Lon.  87°  33'  \V.  Situated  on  a 
beautiful  prairie,  and  handsomely  Iniilt,  S.  has  been 


termed  the 


Spri ngtield,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Bradford  co  ,  16  in.  \\  .N.W  of  Towauda;  pop.  abt.  2.200. 

—  A  township  of  Rucks  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,500.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Delaware  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400.  —  A  village  mid 
township  of  Erie  co..  21  m.  S.W.  of  Erie  ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

—  A  township  of  Fayette  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,700.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500.  —  A  township  of 
Huntingdon  co. ;  pop.  abt.  850.  —  A  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Mercer  co.;  pop.  abt.  3,400.  —  A  township  of 
Montgomery  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400.  —  A  township  of  York 
co.,  abt.  9  in.  S.  of  York ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Spring field,  in  Tennessee.  a  post-vill.,  cap.  of  Robert¬ 
son  co..  26  m.  N.  of  Nashville;  />/»/>.  abt.  fiOO. 

Spri  nglield,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Lime¬ 
stone  co.,  140  in  N.E.  of  Austin  City. 

Springfield,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  \\  iiqlsor  co.,  73  m.  S.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  abt.  3,600. 
Springlield.  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Fairfax  co..  9  in. 
V\ .  oi  Alexandria. —  A  village  of  Hampshire  co.,  197  in. 
N.W.  of  Richmond.  —  A  village  of  Monroe  co.,  abt.  245 
m.  W.  of  Richmond. 


Flower  City,”  from  the  shade-trees  which  Springfield,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Dane  co.; 


adorn  its  streets  and  the  beauty  of  the  surroundings  of 
the  city.  Its  public  buildings  are  handsome  and  sub¬ 
stantial,  conspicuous  among  them  is  tin*  new  and  splen¬ 
did  State-House  (Fig.  1367).  N  baa  iron  foundries, 
flou  ring-  in  ills,  factories  of  woollen  goods,  <fcc.,  and  is  the 
point  of  shipment  for  immense  quantities  of  produce  and 
live-stock.  The  remains  of  Free.  Lincoln  repose  near  S., 
at  Oak  Ilill  Cemeter>,  under  a  handsome  monument 
completed  in  1877  Cop.  in  1870,  17,370;  1879,  est.  33,500. 

Sp ri nglield.  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Allen  co  ;  pop. 
a  I  it.  2.500. —  A  post-village  and  township  of  Franklin 
co..  80  m.  E  S.E.  of  Indianapolis;  pop,  ubt.  2,300. —  A 
township  of  La  Grange  co.;  pop.  abt.  1.4u0.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  La  Porte  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,700. —  A  village  of 
Noble  co  ,  22  m  E.S.E.  of  Goshen.  —  A  village  of  Whit¬ 
ley  co.,  95  m.  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Spring  field,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Cedar  co. ;  pop. 
in  1  >69,  1.379. — A  post-village  of  Keokuk  co.,  55  in. 
S  W.  of  Iowa  City. 


pop.  in  1869.  1,084 
Spri  li "flic III,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  40  m.  S.W.  of  Frankfort;  pop.  abt.  900. 
Spri nglield.  in  Louisiana,  a  village  of  I)e  Soto  par¬ 
ish.  abt.  15  in.  N  E  of  Mansfield. —  A  post  village,  cap. 
of  Livingston  parish,  abt.  5)  in  E  of  Jtaton  Rouge. 

Sp  rill  afield,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot 
eo  .  11.)  m.  N.E  of  Augusta:  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Sp ringfi old.  in  Massachusetts,  a  fine  city  and  seat  of 


pop.  abt.  1,800.  —  A  township  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
500.  —  A  township  of  Marquette  co.;  pop.  abt.  400;  — 
A  post-village  of  Walworth  co.,  34  in.  W.  of  Racine. 

Spring*  Garden,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson 
co..  1 4.»  in.  S.E.  of  Springfield. 

Spring  Garden,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  York 
co.;  pop.  abt.  14,000. 

Spring  Garden,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Pitt¬ 
sylvania  co.,  135  m.  W.8.W .  of  Richmond. 

Spring  Green,  in  IFtsconnn.  a  post-  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Sank  co.,  36  m.  W.  of  Madison. 

Spring  Grove,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Warren 
co.,  6  m.  N.  of  Monmouth  ;  jvrp.  abt.  1,800. 

Spring  Grove,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of 
Houston  co.,  abt.  36  in.  S.  of  Winona;  pop  al»t.  1,000. 

Spring  Grove,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-towusliip  of 
Green  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Spring  -head,  ft 


A  fountain ;  the  original  source.  _ , . .  _ 

. ,  .  ,  ,  A  village  of  Muscatine  co.,  25  m.  Spring  Hill,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Marengo  co.,  Springville,  in 

K*  —  A  towuship  of  Winneshiek  co. ;  71  m.  c*.W.  of  Tuscaloosa.  I  m.  S.W  of  Charles 

Spring  fi fl  ill,  in  Arkansas ,  a  township  of  Drew  co. — 

A  post-village  of  Hempstead  co.,  14  in.  S.  of  Washing¬ 
ton  ;  pop.  abt.  550. 

Spring  Hill,  in  Illinois,  a  post-villmge  of  Whitesides 
co..  65  m.  S  S.E.  of  Galena. 

Spring  Hill,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Decatur 
c<>..  aid.  50  m  E  S  E  of  Indianapolis. 

Spring  Hill,  in  Kansas,  a  post-vill.  and  township  of 
—  ,  —  ----  --  Johnson  co.,  abt.  28  m.  E.S  E.  of  Lawrence  ;  pop.  abt.  400. 

justice'll  Hampden  eo.(  on  the  E.  bank  ol  Connecticut  Spring  Hill,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Tippah  ™ 

River.  98  m  S.W  .  ol  Boston  ;  Lat.  42°  6'  4"  N..  Lon.  72°  25  in.  N.W.  of  Ripley. 

35'  45"  \V.  It  is  an  important  commercial  depot,  and 1  Spring  Hill,  in  Missouri,  a  post-vill.  of  Livingston 
contains  manufactories  of  locomotives,  railroad  cars,  and,  Spring  Hill,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-towusliip 


various  kinds  of  machinery,  fire-arms,  harness,  woollen 
goods.  Ac.:  also,  an  extensive  U.  S.  arsenal,  giving 
employment  to  about  2.MJ  i  workmen,  who  manufacture 
l.iM)  muskets  a  day  The  City  Hall,  a  noble  building 
in  the  Rornaiiesque  style,  contains,  besides  the  city 
offices  and  a  large  public  h  ill,  a  library  of  over  8,000 
vols.,  with  which  is  connected  a  scientific  and  historical 
museum  S.  was  first  settled  in  16^7,  hut  it  is  only 
since  the  opening  of  the  W  estern  Railroad,  in  1838,  that 
it  began  to  increase  rapidly.  It  was  made  a  city  in 
1852.  Pip.  in  1870.  26.7 o9. 

Springfield,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Oak¬ 
land  co..  12  m.  N.W'.  of  Pontiac:  pop.  abt.  1,900. 

Springfield,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Olmsted  co., 
abt.  lo  in.  S.E.  of  Rochester. 

Springfield,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Choctaw  co. 
—  A  village  of  Madison  co  ,40  in.  N.N.E  of  Jackson. 

Spri  ngtield.  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Callaway  co.,  46 
hi.  N  E.  of  Jefferson  City. — A  post-town,  cap.  of  Greene 
co  ,  130  m  S  W\  of  Jefferson  City.  On  Aug.  lo,  1801, 
at  David's  and  Wilson's  creeks,  the  first  9  and  the 
second  15  in.  from  Springfield,  the  Nationals,  under 
Gen.  Lyon,  attacked  a  Confederate  force  in  superior 
numbers,  under  Gens.  McCulloch  and  Price.  Alter  6 
hours'  severe  fighting,  the  National  troops  remained  in 
possession  of  the  camp,  but  with  the  loss  of  Gen.  Lyon 
and  about  1.000  killed  or  wounded.  After  the  battle. 
G»*n.  Sigel,  taking  the  chief  command,  was  obliged  to 
fall  bacn  on  S’.,  and  the  next  day  to  Rolla,  to  await  re¬ 
inforcements.  S.  was  the  scene  of  several  other  import¬ 
ant  movements  during  the  war.  Pop.  abt.  2.200. 

Spri nglield,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  towuship  of  Sulli¬ 
van  co.,  38  m.  N.W.  of  Concord;  pop.  in  1870,  781. 

Springfield,  in  New  Jersey, a.  towuship  of  Burlington 
co..  18  m.  8.8  K.  of  Trenton  ;  pop.  abt.  2,500.  —  A  post¬ 
village  and  township  of  Uuion  co.,  8  in.  W.  of  Newark ; 
pop  a l»t  1.500. 

Spri nglield.  in  New  Vorlc,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of 
■tsego  co..  1 1  in.  N.E.  of  Cooperstown  ;  pop.  abt  3,000. 

Springfield.  in  Ohio,  a  city,  cap.  of  Clarke  co.,  43  m. 
W  of  Columbus.  It.  is  beautifully  situated  near  the 
junction  of  Lagonda  Creek  with  Mad  River,  and  at  the 
junction  of  four  railroads.  It  is  well  laid  out,  hand¬ 
somely  built,  and  contains  manufactories  of  cotton, 
wool,  paper,  machinery,  Ac.  Pop.  abt.  12.000 — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Gallia  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200.  —  A  post-township  of 
Hamilton  co. ;  pop  abt.  7,500 — A  township  of  Jefferson 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.000. — A  township  of  Lucas  co. :  pop.  abt. 
850. —  A  township  of  Mahoning  co. ;  pop.  abt.  4.000. — 
A  township  of  Muskingum  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,100. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Richland  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,300.  —  A  village  and 
township  of  Ross  co.,  4  m.  N.  of  Chillicothe;  pop.  abt. 
1,400.  —  A  township  of  Summit  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. — A 
township  of  Williams  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,900. 


i  co. 
of 


Fayette  co  ;  pop.  abt.  2,100. 

Spring  Hill,  in  Tennessee,  a  post  village  of  Maury  co., 
30  m.  S.  of  Nashville;  pop.  abt.  600. 

Spring  Hill,  in  Texas,  a  village  of  Navarro  co.,  abt. 
145  m.  N.N.E.  of  Austin  City. 

Spring  Hill,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg  co.,  abt  56  m.  S.W.  of  Petersburg. 

Spring'  Hills,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Champaign 
co.,  abt.  13  m.  N.N.W.  of  Urbana;  pop.  in  I860,  abt.  600. 

Spring-liook,  n.  (Locomotive  Engines.)  One  of  the 
tiooks  fixing  the  driving-wheel  spring  to  the  trarno.  A 
screw  on  the  end  of  the  hook  regulates  the  weight  on 
the  driving  wheels. 

Spriiig'iaiesM,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  springy  ; 
elasticity; — also,  the  power  of  springing;  the  stab  of 
abounding  with  springs;  wetness;  sponginess,  as  of 
land. 

Spring  ing,  n.  Act  of  one  who  springs,  or  of  that 
which  springs  ;  act.or  process  of  leaping,  arising,  issuing, 
or  proceeding;  growth;  increase. 

(Arch.)  The  impost  or  point  at  which  an  arch  unites 
with  its  support.  The  bottom  stone  of  an  arch,  which 
lies  immediately  upon  the  impost,  is  eometinies  called 
a  springer  or  springing -stone.. 

Spring  I^nlto,  in  Illinois,  a  village  and  township  of 
Tazewell  co..  on  the  Illinois  River,  abt.  7  in.  S.W.  of  Pe¬ 
kin;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Spring  Ijitke.  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Ottawa 
co.,  on  Lake  Michigan,  opposite  Grand  Haven;  now.  abt. 
1,000. 

Spring  Lake,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Scott  co.; 
pop.  abt.  400. 

Spring  Lake  Villa,  iu  Utah,  a  village  of  Utah  co., 
21  in.  S.  of  Provo  City. 

Spring  31  ill,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  vill.  of  Montgomery 
co.,  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  12  in.  N.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Spring  Hills,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Hunterdon 
co..  18  m  S  of  Belvidere. 

Spring  Hills,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Cen¬ 
tre  co.,  82  m.  N.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Spring  Honn'tain,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  situated  in 
the  W  of  Carbon  co. 

Spring^-pi  n,  n.  {Locomotive  engines  )  One  of  the  iron 
rods  fitted  between  the  springs  and  the  axle  boxes,  to 
sustain  and  regulate  the  pressure  on  the  axles. —  We  ale. 

Spring  Place,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Mur¬ 
ray  co.,  230  in.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Spring  Place,  in  Tennessee ,  a  village  of  Marshall  co., 
66  m.  S.  of  Nashville. 

Spri  ng'port,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Jackson 
co.,  abt.  14  m.  N.W'.  of  Jackson  :  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Springport.  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Cayuga  co., 
on  the  E.  of  Cayuga  Lake;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Spring  Prairie,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and 
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township  of  Walworth  co.,  31  m.  S.W.  of  Milwaukee; 

pop.  abt.  2.200. 

Spring  River.  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Lawrence 
co.;  pop  abt.  1.100. 

Spring  River,  in  Missouri,  rises  in  Howell  co.,  and 
flowing  S  E.  falls  into  Black  River  in  the  S.W  .  of  Ran¬ 
dolph  co.,  Arkansas.  —  A  village  and  township  of  Law¬ 
rence  co.,  140  m.  S.E.  of  Independence;  pop.  abt.  600. 
Spring  Rock,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Clinton  co. ; 
pop.  in  1869,  1,279. 

Spring  Rim,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Frank- 
^  I  in  co.,  166  m.  W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Spri  ng'-t ide,  n.  The  tide  which  happens  at,  or  soon 
after,  t lie  new  and  full  moons,  which  springs  or  rises 
higher  than  common  tides. — The  time  or  season  of 
spring. 

Spri  ng  tow  n.  in  New  Jersey ,  a  village  of  Morris  co., 
45  m.  N.  of  Trenton. 

Spri  ngf  own.  in  J'ennsylrania,  a  post-village  of  Bucks 
co.,  45  in.  N.N.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Springville.  in  Maine ,  a  post-village  of  York  co.,  86 
m.  8  W  .  of  Augusta. 

Spring  vale,  or  Springdale,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post- 
village  ot  Sampson  co.,  abt.  66  in.  N.  of  Wilmington. 
Springvalc.  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Columbia 
co. :  jmp.M it.  1,300.  —  A  township  of  Fond  du  Lac  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Spring  Valley,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Fillmore  co.,  abt.  27  in.  S.E.  of  Rochester;  pop. 
abt.  1.200. 

Spring  Valley,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Morris 
co.,  4  m.  S.E.  ot  Morristown. 

Spring  Valley,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co., 
68  in.  N.E.  of  Cincinnati;  pop.  in  1860,  abt.  550. 
Spring  Valley,  in  Oregon,  a  village  and  precinct  of 
I’olk  <•<»..  abt  10  m.  N.N.W.  ol  Salem  ;  pop.  abt  500. 
Spring  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  co. ;  pop.  abt.  275. 

Spring  Valley,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Rock 
co. ;  pop.  al»t.  1,800. 

Spri ng'vi lie,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  St.  Clair 
co  ,  140  m.  N.  of  Montgomery. 

pringville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-vjllage  of  Coles  co.,  10 
m.  S.W'.  ot  Charleston. 

Spri ngvi lie,  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Laporte  co.,  10 
m.  E.  of  Michigan  City. — A  post-village  of  Lawrence 
co.,  11  m.  N.W.  of  Bedford. 

Springville,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Linn  co.,  9  m. 
E.  of  Marion. 

Springville,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Greenup  co., 
on  the  Ohio  River,  opposite  Portsmouth.  Ohio. 
Springville,  in  Michigan,  a.  post-village  of  Lenawee 
co.,  12  m.  N.W.  of  Adrian. 

Springville,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Wayne  co.,  110 
m.  S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Springville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Erie  co., 
30  m  S.S.K.  of  Buffalo  ;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

Springville,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Multnomah 
co.,  6  in.  N  of  Portland. 

Springville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Chester  co., 
33  m.  N.W.  of  Philadelphia;  pop.  abt.  1,1(>0.  —  A  village 
of  Lancaster  co.  —  A  post-village  and  township  of  Sus¬ 
quehanna  co.,  10  m.  S.  of  Montrose  ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 
Springville.  in  Utah,  a  post-village  and  precinct  of 
Utah  co.,  6  m.  S.  of  Provo  City ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 
Springville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Vernon 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  300. 

Spring'water,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Livingston  co.,  50  in.  S.E.  of  Batavia;  pop.  in 
1870.  2,184. 

Spring  Water,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of 
W’aushara  co.,  abt.  45  in.  N.W.  of  Foud  du  Lac;  pop. 
abt.  650. 

Spring  Wells,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Wayne  co., 
on  Detroit  River,  immediately  S.W.  of  Detroit;  pop.  in 
1860,  2,100. 

Spring'y,  a.  [From  spring. ~\  Having  the  quality  of 
springing,  or  of  a  spring:  elastic;  possessing  the  power 
of  recovering  itself  when  extended,  bent,  or  twisted; 
having  great  elastic  power;  having  the  power  to  lea;); 
able  to  leap  far.  —  Abounding  in  springs  or  fountains; 
wet ;  spongy. 

Sprin  kle,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  sprengan.]  To  shoot  or  throw 
forth  in  small  drops  or  particles;  to  scatter;  to  disperse, 
as  a  liquid  or  a  dry  substance  composed  of  fine  separa¬ 
ble  particles;  to  disperse  on  in  small  drops  or  particles ; 
to  besprinkle;  to  bedew;  to  wash;  to  cleanse:  to  purify. 
— ii.  n.  To  perform  the  act  of  scattering  a  liquid,  or  any 
fine  substance,  so  that  it  may  fall  in  small  drops  or  par¬ 
ticles;  to  rain  moderately. 

— n.  A  small  quantity  scattered. 

Nprink  ler,  n.  One  who  sprinkles.  —  A  utensil  for 
sprinkling;  a  watering-pot. 

Sprinkling,  n.  Act  of  scattering  in  small  drops  or 
particles;  a  small  quantity  falling  in  distinct  drops  or 
parts,  or  issuing  moderatel}'. 

Sprit,  7i.  [ A.  S.  spre.ot.]  ( Naut. .)  A  small  boom,  pole, 
or  spar  which  crosses  the  sail  of  a  boat  diagonally  from 
the  mast  to  the  upper  aftmost-  corner  of  the  sail,  which 
it  is  used  to  extend  and  elevate. 

Sprite,  n.  A  spirit;  an  incorporeal  agent.  (Used  in 
poetry.) 

Sprit'-.Hail,  n.  (Naut.)  Tho  sail  that  belongs  to  the 
bowsprit. 

Sproek'et- wheel,  n.  (Naut.)  A  wheel  armed  with 
pointed  studs,  round  which  the  chain-cable  of  a  capstan 
passes.  The  studs  afford  a  firmer  bite  on  the  cable. 
Sprotfnn.  (sproVtou,)  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  on 
the  Bober,  71  in.  from  Breslau  ;  pop.  5,620. 

Sprout,  v.  n.  [AS.  spry  tan.}  To  hud  ;  to  hurst  forth, 
as  tlie  seed  of  a  plant ;  to  germinate;  to  push  out  new 
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shoots;  to  shoot  into  ramifications;  to  grow  like  shoots 
of  plants. 

Sprout,  n.  The  shoot  of  a  plant;  a  shoot  from  the  seed, 
or  from  the  stump,  or  from  the  loot  of  a  plant  or  tree; 
a  shoot  from  the  end  of  a  branch. 

Spront'in^',  a.  Shooting  in  vegetation  ;  germinating. 

Spruce.  (s/>r5xy)  a.  [Said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Prus¬ 
sian  (Ger.  l*rensst),  and  to  have  been  originally  applied 
to  those  who  dressed  after  the  fashion  of  Prussia. J  Neat 
without  elegance;  nice;  trim  :  finical;  foppish. 

— v.  7i.  To  dress  with  affected  neatness;  to  prink. 

—  v.  a  To  trim ;  to  deck;  to  dress. 

— n.  (Bat.)  A  name  commonly  applied  to  several  species 
of  the  genus  Abies,  or  fir. 

Spruce,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Bates  co.,  65  m.  S.S.E. 
ot  Independence. 

Sprnce'-beer.  n.  A  liquor,  made  of  treacle  or  mo¬ 
lasses,  and  tinctured  with  the  essence  of  the  spruce  fir 
(Abies  excelsa),  well  boiled  in  water  and  fermented. 

Sjir ii  njf,  imp.  and  pp.  of  spring,  q.  v. 

Spry,  a.  Lively  ;  nimble  ;  quick  iu  action.  (Prov.  Eng  , 
colloq.  U.  S.) 

“  She  is  as  spry  as  a  cricket.” — Judd. 

SpiMl,  n.  [A.S.spacL]  An  implement  resembling  a  large 
chisel  with  a  long  handle,  used  for  cutting  up  weeds. — 
Any  thing  short  and  thick,  in  contempt. —  Worcester. 

Spin*,  r.  a.  and  v.  n.  f  Lilt,  spun.]  To  vomit.  S<*e  Spew. 

Spume.  (spurn,)  n.  [Lat.  spuma ,  from  spus ;  It.  spur 
ina  ;  A.  S.  speowian.  See  Spue  ]  Froth;  foam;  scum; 
frothy  matter  thrown  up  or  raised  to  the  surface  of  liq¬ 
uors  or  fluid  substances  by  boiling,  effervescence,  or 
agitation. 

— v.  a.  To  froth  :  to  foam. 

Spu  ines'cence,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  foaming. 

SpiBinif  tM'Oiis,  a.  That  |  reduces  spume  or  froth. 

S|,  iiiuiuohh.  7i.  Quality  of  being  spumy. 

Spiim  mis,  Spum  y  ,  a.  [Lat.  spumens.]  Consist¬ 
ing  of  spume,  or  of  froth  or  scum  ;  foamy. 

Spun.  imp.  and  pp.  of  spin,  q.  v. 

Spunk,  7i.  [A.  S.  sponge.,  a  sponge  ]  The  Touchwood, 

a  species  of  fungus,  Polyporus  fomentaria,  with  which 
is  mane  the  Amadou,  q  v. 

Spunk 'y,  a.  Spirited;  fierv.  (Low.) 

S|»  u  ii  '-yarn,  n  (Naut.)  A  cord  formed  by  twisting 
together  two  or  three  rope-yarns.  —  Dana. 

Spur,  (spep,)  n.  [A.  S.  spura ,  spnva  ;  Kr.  iperon.)  An 
instrument  having  a  rowel  or  little  wheel,  with  sharp 
points,  worn  on  horsemen’s  heels,  to  prick  horses  for 
hastening  their  pace.  —  Incitement;  instigation;  stim¬ 
ulus;  that  which  excites.  —  The  largest  or  principal 
root  of  a  tree.  —  Hence,  perhaps,  the  short  wooden 
buttress  of  a  post. —  The  hard,  pointed  projection  on  a 
cock's  leg,  which  serves  as  an  instrument  of  defence 
and  attack.  —  Something  that  projects.  —  A  smaller 
mountain  that  shoots  from  any  other  mountain,  or  range 
of  mountains.  —  Something  that  resembles  a  spur. 

(Ship-buiiding.)  A  piece  of  timber  fixed  on  the  bilge- 
ways.  and  the  upper  end  bolted  to  the  ship's  side  above 
water,  for  security  to  the  bilgeway. 

(  Fort.)  A  wall  that  crosses  a  part  of  the  rampart  and 
joins  to  the  town-wall. 

( Hot.)  Any  tubular  projection  resembling  a  spur. — 
An  ergot;  — so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  spur 
of  a  cock.  See  Ergot. 

— v.  a.  To  prick  with  a  spur,  or  spurs ;  to  incite  to  a  more 
hasty  pace;  —  hence,  to  incite;  to  instigate;  to  urge  or 
encourage  to  action,  or  to  a  more  vigorous  pursuit  of  an 
object ;  to  impel ;  to  drive;  also,  to  put  spurs  on. 

— v.n.  To  travel  with  great  expedition;  to  press  forward. 

S|Mir'>elit<l,  a.  Wearing  spurs. 

Sptl  v.  a.  To  gall  with  the  spur. 

— n  A  wound  or  hurt  caused  by  the  use  of  the  spur. 

Spurge,  (sperj,)  n.  ( Dot .)  See  Euphorbia. 

Spu  rious,  a.  [Lat.  spurius.]  Not  proceeding  from 
the  true  source, or  from  the  source  pretended;  counter¬ 
feit;  false:  not  genuine.  —  Illegitimate;  bastard. 

Spu  riously.  "<iv.  In  a  spurious  manner:  falsely. 

Spii  riotisness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  spurious, 
or  of  being  counterfeit,  false,  or  not  genuine.  —  Illegiti¬ 
macy;  state  of  being  bastard,  or  not  of  legitimate  birth. 

S|Mirrin^-line,  n  (Naut.)  A  line  communicating 
between  the  wheel  and  the  tell-tale. 

Spurn,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  spurttan ,  to  spurn,  to  strike.]  To 
kick  :  to  drive  back  or  away,  as  with  the  foot.  —  To  re¬ 
ject  with  disdain;  to  scorn  to  receive  or  accept;  to  treat 
with  contempt. 

— ?\  77.  To  kick  or  toss  up  the  heels.  —  To  manifest  dis¬ 
dain  in  rejecting  anything;  to  make  contemptuous  op¬ 
position:  to  manifest  disdain  in  resistance. 

— n.  Disdainful  rejection;  contemptuous  treatment. —  A 
kick  or  blow  with  the  foot. 

Spurn'er,  n.  One  who  spurns. 

Spurred,  ( spurd ,)  a.  Wearing  spurs,  or  having  shoots 
like  spurs. 

Spiir'ror,  w.  One  who  uses  spurs. 

Spur  rier,  n.  One  who  makes  spurs. 

Spurt*  v.  c 7.  [Written  also  spirt)  To  throw  out,  as  a 
liquid,  in  a  jet  or  stream;  to  drive  or  force  out  with 
violence,  as  a  liquid  from  a  pipe  or  small  orifice. 

— v.  77.  To  gush  or  issue  out  in  a  stream,  jus  liquor  from 
a  cask ;  to  rush  from  a  confined  place  in  a  small  stream. 

— 77.  A  sudden  or  violent  ejection  or  gushing  of  a  liquid 
substance  from  a  tube,  orifice,  or  other  confined  place; 
a  jet. 

Npurzlipim,  John  Gaspar,  {spurts' hi  me.)  a  famous 
name  in  the  hi*tory  of  phrenological  science,  was  born 
aC  Longwieb,  near  Treves,  in  1776,  and  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Dr.  Gall  at  Vienna,  where  he  studied 
medicine.  From  1805  till  1813  he  was  the  constant  com¬ 
panion  of  Gall  in  his  travels  and  scientific  researches, 
and  subsequently  became  an  active  promulgator  of  the 


new  doctrine  in  England  and  France.  He  died  in  1832, 
a  few  months  after  bis  arrival  in  Boston,  U.  S.  One  of 
bis  distinct  claims  is  that  of  having  demonstrated  the 
fibrous  structure  of  the  brain. 

Sputa'tioii,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sputare ,  to  spit.]  The 
act  of  spitting. 

Spill  fer,  r.  77.  [Dan.  sprutte ;  Ger.  sprudeJn .  to  sputter.] 
To  spit,  throw  out,  or  emit  saliva  from  the  mouth  in 
small  or  scattered  portions,  as  iu  rapid  speaking.  — To 
throw  out  moisture  in  small  detached  parts.  —  To  tty 
otf  in  small  particles  with  some  crackling  or  noise. — To 
utter  words  hastily  and  indistinctly. 

— v.  a.  To  throw  out  with  haste  and  noise  ;  to  utter  with 
indistinctness. 

— 7i.  Moist  matter  thrown  out  in  small  particles. 

Sput/terer,  n.  One  who  sputters. 

Spil  l  mu.  77. ;  pi.  Sputa.  [Lat.,  from  spue re,  to  spit  ] 
The  secretion  ejected  from  the  mouth  in  the  act  of  spit¬ 
ting.  It  is  composed  of  saliva,  and  of  the  mucus 
secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  fossae 
and  fauces,  and  often  by  the  membrane  of  the  larynx 
and  bronchia;  spit;  spittle. — Dnnglison. 

Spuy'ten  Diiy  vil,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Westchester  co.,  on  the  Hudson  River,  abt.  9  in.  N.E. 
of  New  York. 

Spy,  n.  [It.  spia;  Fr.  espion  ;  Du.  spurn;  Ger.  spa  hen.] 
One  who  observes  or  watches  the  conduct  of  others. 

(MU.)  A  scout;  a  person  sent  into  an  enemy's  camp 
or  country,  to  gaiu  intelligence  to  be  communicated 
secretly  to  the  proper  officer;  a  secret  emissary. 

— v.  a.  To  gain  sight  of;  to  discover  at  a  distance,  or  in  a 
state  of  concealment.  —  To  discover  by  close  search  or 
examination.  —  To  explore;  to  view,  inspect,  and  ex¬ 
amine  secretly. 

— v  77.  To  search  narrowly ;  to  scrutinize. 

Spy'-boat,  n.  A  boat  sent  out  for  intelligence. 

Spy  lass,  77.  A  small  telescope  for  viewing  distant 
objects. 

Spy 'ism,  n.  The  business  of  spying,  (r.) 

Spy '-money,  (- mun-y ,)  n.  Money  paid  to  a  spy  for 
lus  services. 

Squab,  (skwnb,)  a.  [Ger.  quabbelig,  from  quabbeln ,  to 
shake,  to  be  flabby.]  Fat;  thick;  plump;  bulky. —  Uu- 
fledged;  unfeathered  ;  as,  a  squab  pigeon. 

— 77.  [Ger.  quappe .]  An  unfledged  bird;  a  young  pigeon 
or  dove.  —  A  kind  of  sofa  or  couch ;  a  stuffed  cushion.  — 
A  person  with  a  stout,  short  figure. 

— adv.  With  a  heavy,  sudden  fall ;  plump  and  flat.  (Vulgar.) 

Sqiiah'hisll,  a.  Thick;  heavy;  fleshy. 

Squabble,  ( skwab'bl ,)  r.  n.  [Du.  kibbelen,  to  wrangle.] 
To  contend  for  superiority;  to  wrangle ;  to  scuffle.  —  To 
debate  peevishly;  to  dispute. 

— 1\  a.  ( Print.)  To  disarrange  or  mix,  as  lines  of  type,  by 
forcing  them  horizontally  out  of  their  place. 

— 7i.  A  scuffle;  a  wrangle;  a  brawl ;  a  petty  quarrel. 

Squab  bler,  n.  One  who  squabbles. 

Squab  by,  a.  Squabhish. 

Sq uab'-eliiek,  n.  A  young,  unfledged'chicken. 

Squab  -pie,  n  A  pie  made  of  squabs. 

Squail,  (skiood,)  77.  [Fr.  iscouade,  corrupted  from 
escadrnn,  squadron.]  (Mil.)  A  small  party  of  men  as¬ 
sembled  for  drill  or  inspection.  —  Any  small  party. 

Squad'rou,  n.  [Kr.  escadron ;  It.  squadra ,  square, 
squadrons.,  a  squadron. J  A  square, or  a  square  form; 
hence,  a  square  body  of  troops;  a  body  drawn  up  iu  a 
square.  (R  ) 

(Mil.)  The  principal  division  of  aregimentof  cavalry, 
usually  from  1(J0  to  2u0  men. 

(Naut.)  A  division  of  a  fleet;  a  detachment  of  ships 
of  war.  employed  on  a  particular  expedition. 

Squad'roned,  a.  Formed  into  squadrons,  (r.) 

Squalid,  ( skwn/’id ,)  a.  [Lat.  squalid  us,  from  squalere, 
to  be  foul  or  dirty.]  Foul ;  filthy  ;  extremely  dirty. 

Squulid'ily,  7?.  The  state  of  being  squalid. 

Sq uul'idly ,  udv.  I n  a  squalid,  filthy  manner. 

Sq  mil  iduess,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  squalid. 

Squall,  (skwawl,)  v.  n.  [Ger.  schallen;  Du.  schellen .] 
To  cry  out;  to  scream  or  cry  violently,  as  a  woman 
frightened,  or  a  child  in  anger  or  distress. 

— n.  A  loud  scream ;  a  harsh  cry. 

— A  sudden  and  violent  gust  of  wind. 

Black  squall,  a  S.  attended  with  a  dark  cloud,  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  usual  quantity  of  light. —  A  white  squall,  a  & 
which  produces  no  diminution  of  light.  —  A  thick  squall, 
a  S.  accompanied  with  hail,  sleet,  Ac.  —  Mar.  Diet. 

Squal'id  HP,  77.  pi.  (Z’-bl.)  The  Shark  family,  compris¬ 
ing  cartilaginous  fishes,  allied  to  the  Rays,  ami  cele¬ 
brated  for  t lie  size  and  voracity  of  some  of  the  species. 
The  form  of  the  body  is  elongated,  and  the  tail  is  thick 
and  fleshy.  The  mouth  is  large,  generally  situated  be¬ 
neath  the  snout,  and  is  armed  with  several  rows  of  com¬ 
pressed,  sharp-edged,  and  sometimes  serrated  teeth; 
these  are  movable  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  and  jire 
usually  laid  down  and  directed  backwards,  but  become 
erect  at  the  moment  he  is  seizing  his  prey.  The  skin  is 
usually  very  rough,  covered  with  a  multitude  of  little 
osseous  tubercles;  and  that  of  some  species  forms  the 
substance  called  shagreen.  They  devour  with  indis- 
criminating  voracity  almost  every  animal  substance, 
whether  living  or  dead.  They  often  follow  vessels  for 
the  sake  of  picking  up  any  offal  that  may  be  thrown 
overboard;  and,  in  hot  climates  especially,  man  himself 
frequently  becomes  a  victim  to  their  rapacity.  No  fish 
can  swim  with  such  velocity  jis  the  shark,  nor  is  any  so 
constantly  engaged  in  that  exercise;  he  outstrips  the 
swiftest  ships,  and  plays  round  them,  without  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  symptom  of  strong  exertion  or  uneasy  apprehen¬ 
sion;  and  the  depredations  he  commits  on  the  other  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  deep  are  truly  formidable.  The  eggs 
of  sharks  are  few  and  large,  in  comparison  with  those 
of  bony  fishes;  they  are  enveloped  in  a  hard,  horny, 
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semi-tranRparent  shell,  terminated  at  the  four  angles 
with  long  filaments.  The  genus  Alopius  contains  the 
Long-tailed  or  Thresher  Shark,  A.  vulges ,  also  called 
Sea-ape  and  Sea-fox,  which  inhabits  the  Atlantic,  is  12 
or  15  feet  long,  and  has  the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail  about 
as  long  as  the  body.  The  genus  Lanina,  containing  the 
Mackerel  Shark,  or  Green-backed  Shark,  L.  punctata, 
has  the  snout  pyramidal,  with  the  nostrils  under  the 
base.  The  genus  Mustelus,  containing  the  Dog  Shark, 
M.  canis ,  has  the  teeth  bluut,  forming  a  closely  com* 
pacted  pave- 

o ' m  l  i  i  1 1  in ^  t  lie 

Hammer-  head-  Fig.  2420.— hammf.r  headed  shark, 
ed  Siiark,  Z.  vulr  Zyyoena  vulgaris, 

goris ,  which  at¬ 
tains  the  length  of  12  feet  (Fig.  2420),  and  has  the  head 
flattened  horizontally,  with  the  sides  much  extended 
laterally.  'J  he  genus  Pristis contains  the  Saw-fish  (q.  r.). 
The  genus  Ctstracion,  which,  with  some  naturalists, 
constitutes  a  distinct  Cestraciontidie,  contains  neverthe¬ 
less  only  two  species,  the  Port  Jackson  Shark  or  Nurse 
(C  phillippi )  ot  the  Australian  seas,  and  the  Cat  Shark 
of  Japan  and  China  (C.  zebra). 

Squill  ler,  7t.  One  who  squalls;  a  screamer. 

Squal  Iy,a.  Abounding  with  squalls;  disturbed  often 
with  sudden  and  violent  gusts  ot  wind. 

(  Weaving.)  Faulty  or  uneven,  as  cloth. 

Sqiiu'Koiii,  a.  [Lat.  squulus,  a  shark, and  eidos,  form.] 
Resembling  a  shark. 

Sq  nit  lor.  77.  [Lat  |  Foulness  ;  filthiness;  coarseness. 

Sq iiumu  (mmhis,  Squamate,  Squamated,  a.  Same  as 
Squvmosk.  q.  v. 

Sq  mi  in  Bay,  (skwom,)  in  Massachusetts,  an  inlet  of 
the  A thm tic,  in  Es&ex  co., 4  in.  long,  between  Cape  Ann 
and  Castle  Neck. 

Sqiinmel'late,  a.  (Bat.)  Furnished  with  little  scales; 
squamose. 

Sq  iia  m i form.  a.  [Fr.  squamifnrme,  from  Lat.  squa¬ 
ma,  a  scale,  and  forma,  a  form.]  Formed  like  a  scale. 

Sq na in i^orons,  (- mif -,)  a.  [From  Lat.  squama ,  a 
scale,  ami  gerere,  to  bear.]  Having  scales. 

Squam  Lake,  in  Nw  Hampshire,  on  the  border  of 
Grafton  and  Carroll  cos.,  abt.  8  miles  long  and  4  wide. 
It  contains  a  number  ol  Islands.  The  surplus  waters  are 
discharged  through  Squam  River  into  the  Pemigewasset. 

Sqiiamningon  io,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post  ullage 
ol  Strafford  co.,  2  m.  S.  of  Rochester. 

Sqiia'moiil,  a.  [Lat.  squama,  scale,  and  Gr.  eidos, 
form.J  Resembling  a  scale  ;  scaly. 

Sqiia'mose.  Squamous,  Sq  iiam'u  late, 
Sq  Ham'll  Ions.  Sqiiainii  lose.  a.  (Not  /list.) 
Scaly;  covered  with  scales;  resembling,  pertaining  to, 
or  composed  of,  scales. 

Sq nain  scol  River,  in  New  Hampshire.  See  Exeter. 

Squall,  (xA  won,)  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Ocean  co.,  on 
the  Atlantic,  between  Mauasqtiau  Inlet  and  Mettdecunk 
River;  pop.  abt.  300. 

Squau'iler,  v.  a.  [Ger.  I'erschwenden,  to  squander, 
schwinden,  to  vanish.]  To  spend  lavishly  or  profusely; 
to  spend  prodigally  or  without  economy  or  judgment. 

Squanderer,  n.  One  who  squanders;  a  spendthrift; 
a  prodigal  ;  a  wai*ter;  a  lavisher. 

Squan  dering ly.  udv.  By  squandering. 

Squaii'litim.  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  ol  Ocean  co.,  38 
m.  S.E.  of  Trenton. 

Squaif iiaeoolt  River,  in  Massachusetts,  falls  into 
the  Nashua  River  from  Middlesex  co. 

Square,  (skwair,)  a.  [0.  Fr.  csqnarre,  a  square;  It. 
squadra,  from  Lat.  quadrare,  to  make  square.]  Form¬ 
ing  a  right  angle. —  Having  a  straight  front,  or  a  frame 
formed  with  straight  lines.  —  That  does  equal  justice; 
exact;  fair;  honest.  —  Even;  leaving  no  balance. — 
Exactly  suitable  ;  true.  —  Strong;  stout. 

(Naut.)  Applied  to  the  yards,  and  implying  that  they 
are  at  l  ight  angles  to  the  masts.  Square-rigged  means 
that  the  rig  includes  yards  which  can  be  s«-t  square. 

A  square-sail  is  a  quadrilateral  sail  never  borne  as  a 
fore-and-aft  sail. 

All  square.  All  right ;  all  satisfactory. — Square  meas¬ 
ure.  (Math.)  The  relative  magnitude  of  wpiares  of  given 
dimensions.  —  Square,  numbers.  (Arith.)  The  product 
of  a  number  multiplied  by  itself.  Thus,  the  squares  of 
the  natural  numbers  1,  2.  3,  4.  5,  Ac.,  are  respectively 
1,  4,  9,  16,  25,  Ac.  Among  the  properties  of  square 
numbers,  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  —  Every  odd 
square  number  is  of  the  form  877  1,  or  when  divided 

by  8  leaves  1  for  the  remainder.  Every  even  square 
number  is  of  the  form  4ti,  or  is  divisible  by  4.  Every 
square  number  ends  with  one  or  other  of  the  following 
digits,  —  0,  1,  4,  5,  6,  9  — Se/uare  root..  (Arith.)  A 
quantity  which,  being  taken  twice  as  a  factor,  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  given  quantity.  Thus,  the  square  root  ot  25 
is  6.  because  5X5  =  25.  When  the  square  root  of  a 
number  can  be  expressed  in  exact  parts  of  1.  that  num¬ 
ber  is  a  perfect  square,  and  the  indicated  square  root  is 
said  to  be  commensurable.  All  other  indicated  square 
roots  are  incommensurable. 

— 71.  (Oeom.)  A  four-sided  rectilineal  figure,  of  which 
all  the  angles  are  right  angles,  ami  all  the  sides  equal. 

(Arith.)  The  product  of  a  number  multiplied  by 
itself 

[MU)  A  formation  of  troops.  A  solid  square  is 
formed  to  resist  cavalry;  and  the  men  all  face  outward. 

A  hollow  square  is  formed  to  hear  orders  read,  Ac.;  ami 
the  troops  lace  inward. 
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—An  open  area  of  four  sides  in  a  town  or  city,  with  houses 
on  each  side.  —  A  rule  or  instrument  by  which  work¬ 
men  ascertain  whether  tin  angle  is  a  l  ight  angle  or  nut. 
—  Level;  equality;  rule:  conformity;  accord. 

Magic  square,  See  Magic. —  On  the  square,  or  upon 
the  square ,  ai  fair,  honest  procedure,  or  mode  of  action. — 
(hi  or  upon  t‘te  square  with ,  to  he  even,  or  on  an  equality 
with.  —  Tube  at  square,  to  he  in  a  state  of  quarrelling. 
—  To  break  square ,  to  depart  from  the  usual  routine 
ftqmire,  v.  a.  To  form  with  equal  sides  and  four  right 
angles.  —  To  reduce  to  a  square;  to  form  to  right  angles. 
-—To  reduce  to  any  given  measure  or  standard.  —  Toad- 
just;  to  regulate:  to  mould;  to  shape;  to  accommodate; 
to  fit.  —  To  make  eveu,  so  as  to  leave  no  difference  or 
balance. 

— v  n.  To  take  the  attitudes  of  a  boxer;  to  spar. 
ftquiir«‘ly,  ado.  In  a  square  manner  or  form, 
ftq  ii;ir<*  ii<*hh,  n.  The  state  of  being  square. 
ftqmirVr,  a.  The  person  who,  o’-  that,  which,  squares. 
Mqiiare'-rigged,  a.  (. Naut .)  Said  of  a  ship  that  has 
long  yards  at  right  angles  with  the  length  of  the  deck, 
in  contradistinction  to  sails  extended  obliquely  by  stays, 
or  lateen  yards. 

Sqimre'-Mail,  n.  (Nntt.)  A  sail  extended  by  a  yard, 
distinguished  from  others  extended  by  booms,  stays,  la- 
teens,  and  gaffs. 

ftq tmr'isli.  a.  Nearly  square. 

Squurrose',  a.  [Lat.  sTWirroig*.]  {Nat.  Hist.)  Cut 
into  deep  segments,  that  are  elevated  above  the  plane 
of  the  surface. 

{Hot.)  Applied  to  those  parts  of  plants  which  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  bodies  spreading  at  right  angles,  or  at  a  greater 
angle,  from  the  surface  which  hears  them,  or  being  so 
arranged,  as  the  leaves  of  some  mosses. 

Squar  rulose,  «(.  {Hot.)  Slightly  squarroso. 
S<|m;ih1i.  ( skiuosh ,)  v.  a.  To  crush;  to  beat  or  press  into 
pulp  or  flatties*. 

— w.  Something  soft  and  easily  crushed.  —  Something  un¬ 
rip**  or  soft.  —  A  sudden  fall  of  a  heavy,  soft  body. 

i  B  it.)  See  Cucukuita. 

SqimHli'-hug,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Corrida. 
ftq mi*li  or,  n.  A  person  who.  or  that  which,  squashes. 
S<|  ii.'ish  y.  ad v.  Like  a  squash;  also,  muddy, 
ftq  nut.  ( skwnt,)  v.  n.  [It.  acquatt  ire.)  To  sit  down  upon 
the  hams  or  heels,  as  a  human  being.  —  To  sit  close  to 
the  ground;  to  cower, as  ail  animal ;  to  stoop  or  lie  close 
to  escape  observation,  as  a  partridge  or  rabbit. 

— a.  Sitting  on  the  hands  or  heels;  sitting  close  to  the 
ground;  cowering;  short  and  thick,  like  the  figure  of 
an  animal  squatting. 

— n.  The  posture  of  one  who  sits  on  his  hams,  or  close  to 
the  ground. 

ftq  naffer,  n.  One  who  squats  or  sits  close — One  who 
settles  on  the  public  land  without  uny  legal  authority. 
(U.  States.) 

S<|  uut  lor \  i lie,  in  California ,  a  town  of  Contra 
Costa  co. 

ftqimw,  (skwaw,)  n.  The  name  given  by  N.  American 
Indians  to  a  woman;  —  more  especially  to  a  wife, 
ftquaw  <4 rove,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-township  of  De 
K :i  1  b  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Squeak.  <*kwikt)  v.  n.  [Ger.  quicken .]  To  utter 
sharp,  shrill  cry,  usually  of  short  duration  ;  to  cry  with 
an  acute  tone,  as  an  animal,  or  to  make  a  sharp  noise, 
as  a  pipe  or  quill,  a  wheel,  a  door,  and  the  like. —  To 
break  silence  or  secrecy  for  fear  or  pain  ;  to  speak. 

— n.  A  sharp,  shrill  sound,  suddenly  uttered. 

Siiunik  Vr,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  squeaks.  —  A 
young  pigeon. 

Sq  urak  ing.  a.  Crying  with  a  sharp  voice;  making 
a  sharp  sound  :  as,  a  squeaking  wheel. 

S«l  u <*;»!,  (skwel,)  v.  n.  [This  is  simply  a  different 
orthography  of  squall.]  To  cry  with  a  sharp,  shrill 
voice:  —  used  of  animals  only,  and  chiefly  of  swine, 
ftqiipiilin:;.  a.  Uttering  a  sharp. shrill  sound  or  voice, 
ftqtioam  a.  [Probably  corrupted  from  qualmish. 

see  Qualm.  I  Having  a  stomach  that  is  easily  turned, 
or  that  readily  nauseates  at  anything:  nice  to  excess  in 
taste  :  easily  disgusted ;  apt  to  he  offended  at  trifling 
improprieties:  fastidious;  dainty:  scrupulous. 
Squeam  ishly,  adv.  In  a  fastidious  manner ;  with 
too  much  niceties*. 

Si|  u  cam  ash  ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
squeamish:  excessive  nicenees:  vicious  delicacy  of 
taste:  fastidiousness  :  excessive  scrupulousness. 
ftqueez'aUle,  a.  That  may  he  squeezed, 
ftq  ueeze,  {skive*,)  v.  a.  [A.  S  cwysan.  J  To  crush;  to 
press;  to  compress;  to  press  between  two  bodies;  to 
press  closely  ;  to  oppress  with  hardships,  burdens,  and 
taxes:  to  harass;  to  embrace  closely ;  to  hug;  to  force 
between  close  bodies:  to  compel  or  cause  to  pass. 

— v.  n.  To  press  ;  to  urge  one's  way :  to  pass  by  pressing; 
to  crowd. 

— n.  Pressure;  compression  between  bodies;  a  close  bug 
or  embrace. 

ftq  II  ee*'  i  ng,  n.  Act  of  squeezing  or  of  pressing;  com¬ 
pression,  oppression;  that  which  is  forced  out  by  pres¬ 
sure;  dregs. 

8q  ti  oteague,  (skwe.-teg\)  n.  {Zobl.)  Lnbrus  squeteague, 
a  fish  of  the  genus  Lubrus ,  q.  v.,  common  in  Long 
Island  Sound. 

ftq  u  i  h,  { skwib ,)  n.  [It.  schioppo,  a  musket,  a  sort  of  gun ; 
scoppio.  a  crackling  noise.]  A  little  pipe  or  liol  I  Aw  cyl¬ 
inder  of  paper,  filled  with  powder  or  combustible  mat¬ 
ter  and  sent  into  the  air,  burning  and  bursting  with  a 
crack :  a  cracker.  —  A  sarcastic  speech,  or  short,  censori¬ 
ous  writing  published:  a  petty  lampoon:  a  diatribe. 

. — r.  n.  To  tlimw  squibs  ;  to  utter  sarcastic  or  severe  re¬ 
flections;  to  contend  in  petty  dispute, 
ftq  u  HI.  n.  (ZoiJl.)  The  common  name  of  the  family 
Teuthidie  (genus  Ltliguol  Linmeus),  comprising  cephal- 


"ith  T  e'°n*at<;<i  ^  short  l.road,  I  Sqn  In  finely,  adv.  With  a  squint  look;  hy  side 
ami  moat ly  terminal;  the  internal  shell,  or  yladiusA  K lances.  J 

nans! 8»!!g  T|tliree  sl.‘;,lt,  UUI.1  tw,°  lateral  ex-  . Squire,  ( skwlr ,)  n.  An  abbreviated  term  for  Esquiiie, 

pensions.  1  heir  ink-bag  is  well  developed,  and  its  se-  q  v 

eretim1  jet  black.  They  are  sometimes  called  Calanta-  Squireen',  a.  In  Ireland,  a  petty  squire  ;  a  gentle- 
rie.\,  from  their  internal  pen-like  bone  and  ink-bag.  and;  man  ol  small  estate, 
the  general  cylindrical  form  like  an  ancient  escritoire.  'Squirm,  v. 

ftquiVi*.  Ephraim  Gkokhk,  mu  American  author  and!  to  writhe*. _  Worcester. 

an  hajologfst,  n.  in  Bethlehem,  Albany  co.,  N  Y,  1821.  ftquiri’<*l.  ( skwir'el ,)  n. 

Having  tor  some  time  acted  as  a  teacher  in  a  school  and  |  (Zobl.)  See  Sciuriu.e. 


To  wriggle  or  twist  about,  as  an  ee» ; 

[Gr.  sliouros ;  Fr.  ecureuil.] 


studied  engineering,  he  went  to  Albany  in  1840,  and 
began  writing  for  the  press.  In  1844.  he  removed  to 
Ciiillicotlie,  Ohio,  to  assume  the  editorship  of  the  Scioto 
Gazette.  His  attention  being  attracted  to  the  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  the  Scioto  Valley,  he  made  an  exploration  of 
similar  monuments  through  the  Mississippi  Valley,  an 
account  of  which  was  published  in  1848,  forming  the 
first  volume  of  the  Smithsonian  Omtributions  to  A  nowl- 


^Squirt,  (skwert.)  v.  a.  [0  Fr.  esquarter ,  to  scatter.] 
To  eject  or  drive  out  of  a  narrow  pipe  or  orifice  in  a 
stream. 

— v.  n.  To  throw  out  words  :  to  let  fly. 

— n.  An  instrument  with  which  a  liquid  is  ejected  in 
a  stream  with  force;  a  syringe;  also,  a  small  quick 
stream. 

.  ..  ,  ,  -  ------  I  ftq  ii  i  rt'er,  n.  One  who  squirts. 

exlge.  He  made  similar  explorations  in  New  York  ami  (ft.ft.K.  Abbreviation  of  south -south-east. 


Connecticut;  and  on  being  appointed  charge  d'affaires 
to  Guatemala  and  other  states  of  Central  America,  he 
used  his  official  position  as  a  means  of  making  extensive 
geographical  and  archaeological  explorations  in  those  in¬ 
teresting  regions.  On  visiting  Europe  in  1851,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  gold  medal  of  the  French  Geographical  Soci¬ 
ety,  and  was  made  a  member  of  other  learned  societies. 
Returning  to  America  (1853),  he  surveyed  a  railway 
route  through  Honduras,  and  drew  up  the  treaty  be¬ 
tween  that  country  and  England  for  the  retrocession  of 
the  Bay  Islands.  In  udditiou  to  the  afore-meutioued 
works,  S.  has  written  Nicaragua ,  its  People ,  Scenery, 
Ancient  Monuments,  and  Proposed  Inter-Oceanic  Canal, 
and  The  Serpent  Symbol,  or  Worship  of  the  Reciprocal 
Principles  of  Nature,  in  A  inerica  (1852) ;  Notes  on  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  (Gc.  (1854);  Waikna,  or  Adventures  on 
the  Mosquito  Shore,  tinder  the  non  de  plume  of  “Samuel 
A.  Bard  ”  (1855);  Question  Anglo- A mtricaine,  ,  at 
Paris  ( 1856) ;  The  Stales  of  Central  A  merica,  &c.(  1 857 ) ; 1 
Report  of  the  Survey  of  the  Inter- Oceanic  Railway  i 


Fig.  2421.  —  SPOTTED  MANTIS-CRAb, 
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(1859);  Translation ,  with  Notes,  of  the  Letter  of  Don 
Diego  de  Palacio  (1571)  to  the.  Crown  of  Spain .  on  the 
Provinces  of  Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  rfc.,  and  Mono¬ 
graph  of  Authors  who  have  written  on  the  Aboriginal 
Languages  of  Central  America  (1860);  and  Tropical 
Fibres  and  their  Economic  Extraction  (1801).  Many  of 
his  works  have  been  translated  into  French,  Spanish, 
and  German.  Ilis  last  book  is  Peru  (1877). 

Squill,  ( skwil ,)  n.  [Fr.  squille ;  Lat.  squilla ,  scilla.] 
(D  >t.)  See  Scilla. 

{Zobl.)  The  common  name  of  the  genus  Squilla,  or 
Mantis  Crabs,  composed  of  Crustacea,  belongs  to  the 
division  Stomapods.  Its  carapace  only  covers  the  an¬ 
terior  half  of  the  thorax,  the  hinder  being  formed  of 
rings  like  those 
of  the  abdomen. 

It  is  provided 
with  enormous 
claws,  terminat¬ 
ing  in  a  sharp 
hook,  the  last 
joint  furnished 
with  6  sharp  pro¬ 
jecting  spines, 
and  the  preced¬ 
ing  joint  with  3, 
and  so  hollowed 
as  to  render  this 
claw  a  most  efficient  instrument  of  prehension,  bear¬ 
ing  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  lore-legs  of  the 
orthopterous  genus  Mantis ;  hence  the  more  popular 
name  applied  to  the  species  of  this  genus. 

Squill  I,  ( skwint .)  a.  [Du. 
schuin,  oblique,  schuinfe , 
declivity.]  Wry;  oblique; 
looking  obliquely  ;  not 
having  the  optic  axes  of 
both  eyes  coincident. 

— n.  Act  or  habit  of  squint¬ 
ing:  an  oblique  look. 

{Arch.)  A  narrow  aper¬ 
ture  cut  in  the  walls  of 
churches  (generally  about 
2  feet  wide),  to  enable  per¬ 
sons  standing  in  the  aisles 
to  see  the  high  altar.  These 
openings  are  always  in  the 
direction  of  an  altar. 

— v.n.  To  see  obliquely  ;  to 
look  obliquely,  or  with  the 
eyes  differently  directed ; 
to  have  the  axes  of  the 
eyes  not  coincident  ;  to 
slope.  —  To  deviate  from  a 
true  line, 
ftquint'pr,  n.  One  who  squints. 

Sq iiint'»eyed^(-trf,)  a.  Having  eyes  that  squint;  af¬ 
flicted  with  strabismus. 

Sq  ii  i  u I 'i  ng.  n.  [ Lat.  strabismus  ]  ( Snrg.)  A  disease 


Fig.  2422.  —  squint, 
(Major's  Chapel,  Bristol.) 


ft.ft.W.  Abbreviation  of  south-south-west. 

Si.  Abbreviation  o X saint  and  street.. 

Mlaafs'lMiig,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Dutchess 
co..  60  m.  S  of  Albany. 

Kluli,  n.  [A.  S.  stuf.  J  The  thrust  of  a  pointed  weapon; 

an  injury  given  in  the  dark;  a  sly  mischief. 

— v.  a.  To  pierce  with  a  pointed  weapon;  to  wound  mis¬ 
chievously  or  mortally:  to  kill  by  the  thrust  of  a 
pointed  instrument;  to  injure  secretly  or  by  malicious 
falsehood  or  slander. 

— v.  n.  To  give  a  stab  or  wound  with  a  pointed  weapon  ; 
to  give  a  mortal  wound. 

ft  til liaf-IIa  fer,  n  [Lat.,  the  mother  stood. J  (Mus.) 
This  celebrated  Latin  hymn,  performed  in  the  Roman 
churches  dining  Holy  Week,  was  written  by  a  monk 
named  Jacopone  in  the  14th  century.  It  has  been  put 
to  music  by  nearly  all  the  greatest  composers. 
Slabber,  n.  One  who  stabs;  an  assassin. 

Slab  bing,  n.  Act  of  piercing  with  a  pointed  weapon  ; 

act  of  wounding  or  killing  with  a  pointed  instrument. 
Stability,  n.  [Fr.  stability ,  Lat.  stubilitas,  from  star 
bids.)  State  or  quality  of  being  stable;  firmness; 
steadiness;  immovability;  fixedness:  strength  of  char¬ 
acter;  strength  of  resolution  or  purpose;  constancy; 
firmness  of  ipind. 

ftta'ble.  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  stahilis ,  from  sto,  to  stand.] 
That  stands;  firm;  fast;  steady;  firmly  established; 
not  to  be  easily  moved,  shaken,  or  overthrown  ;  con¬ 
stant;  firm  in  purpose  or  resolution;  not  easily  diverted 
from  a  purpose:  not  fickle  or  wavering;  strong;  dura¬ 
ble;  not  subject  to  be  overthrown  or  changed. 

— n.  [  Kr.  Stuble  :  L.  Fr .  estuble  ;  Lat.  stabulnm,  from  sto.) 
A  stall  ;  an  abode  tor  animals;  a  house,  shed,  or  apart¬ 
ment  tor  beasts,  especially  horses,  to  lodge  and  feed  in. 
— v.  a.  To  put  or  keep  in  a  stable. 

— v.  n.  To  dwell  or  lodge  in  a  stable  ;  to  dwell  in  an  in¬ 
closed  place  :  to  kennel. 

ftta'hle-hoy,  ft  table-man,  n.  One  who  attends  in 
tin*  stable. 

ftta'bleiiOKS.  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  stable. 
^Ila'ble-room,  n.  Room  or  place  tor  stal  ling  cattle, 
ftfla  lii  i  iijg,  n.  The  act  of  keeping  cattle  in  a  stable.  — 
A  bouse,  shed,  or  room  for  keeping  horses  and  cattle, 
ftta'bly.  adv.  Firmly:  fixedly;  steadily. 

Stacea'to,  a.  [It.,  separated.]  (Mus.)  A  term  denot¬ 
ing  that  the  notes  to  which  it  is  affixed  are  to  be  de¬ 
tached  in  a  marked  way  from  each  other,  much  like 
spiccato. 

ft  (tick,  n.  [Fw. ;  Dan.  stale ;  Tr  staca,  sticca  ;  0.  Ger. 
stucchun,  to  crowd  or  press  together.]  A  large  conical 
heap  or  pile  of  hay,  grain,  or  straw,  sometimes  covered 
with  thatch.  —  A  large  pile  of  wood.  —  A  number  of 
funnels  or  chimneys  standing  together. —  The  chimney 
of  a  steam-vessel  or  locomotive;  as,  a  smoke-xlac/i*. 

Stack  of  arms.  (Mil.)  A  number  of  muskets  or  rifles 
placed  together  with  their  breeches  on  the  ground,  and 
the  bajonets  crossing  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  conical 
pile.  —  Simmonds. 

— v.  a.  To  lay,  as  grain  or  hay,  in  a  conical  or  other  pile. 
— To  pile  wood,  poles,  arms.  Ac. 
fttack'el,n.  A  stockade. 

fttfack'-giiuril,  n.  A  protection  or  covering  for  a 
stack. 

ftt aek Iiousla'ecic,  n.  pi.  {Rot.)  A  small  order  of 
plants,  alliance  Rhannales.  —  IMag.  Monopetalous  flow¬ 
ers.  and  episepalons  stamens.  It  consists  o/  two  genera 
of  herbaceous  plants  native  of  Tasmania,  the  properties 
of  which  have  not  been  studied 
^tack  iug-baiid.  ftl ack'i ng-belf.  n.  A  rope 
used  for  binding  straw  or  thatch  upon  a  stack, 
ftf  ack'-yard,  n.  A  yard  for  stacks  of  hay,  unthreshed 
corn.  Ac. 

ftta<»'t<*.  n.  [Lat.  stacte,  sfacta ;  Gr.  stnlte,  from  stazlin , 
to  drop  ]  The  gum  that  distils  from  the  tree  that  pro¬ 
duces  myrrh. 

ftf  a<l<l le,  (stad'dl.)  n.  [A.S.  stathel,  from  standm,  to 
stand.]  Anything  which  serves  for  support;  tin*  frame 
or  support  of  a  stack  of  hay  or  grain. —  A  y 


ling  tree 

left  standing  or  uncut,  when  others  are  cut  down, 
of  the  eyes,  in  which  they  do  not  move  in  harmony  with  ! — r.  a.  To  furnish  with  staddles,  or  to  leave  the  staddles, 
ea<‘h  other;  hence  the  optic  axes  are  not  parallel,  and  when  a  wood  is  cut  down.  (R.) 
a  disturbance  of  vision  is  the  consequence.  S.  may  be  ft f  ml 'il I o- roof.  n.  The  covering  of  a  6tack. 
confined  to  one  eye,  or  it  may  affc'*t  both,  and  it  may  ftfmlo,  n.  A  landing  or  shipping  place, 
be  in  any  direction.  If  the  sight  of  both  eyes  is  equally  ftfmlo,  a  fortified  place  of  Hanover,  on  the  Schwinge, 
good,  or  nearly  so,  then  all  objects  are  seen  double;  but!  2*2  in.  from  Hamburg:  pop.  7,000. 

if  the  sight  of  one  is  much  better  than  that  of  the  ftfn'il i mil,  n. ;  pi.  St\dia.  (Antiq.)  A  measure  of 
other,  the  mind  only  attends  to  the  more  vivid  impres-  length  in  use  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  other  na- 
slon,  and  disregards  the  weaker.  S.  is  owing  to  some  tions.  It  was  equal  to  loo  Greek  or  625  Roman  feet, 
affection  of  the  nerves  or  muscles  of  the  eye.  In  most  or  to  125  Roman  paces.  Hence  the  S.  contained  60C  ft. 

9  inches,  English. 

fttmlf  holder,  ( slat '-,)  n.  [Du.  stadhnuder ,  from  star?, a 
city,  and  houdert  a  holder.]  Formerly  the  chief  magis- 


cases  it  admits  of  cure  by  the  operation  of  dividing  the 
muscle  by  which  the  distortion  is  produced. 

— The  act  or  habit  of  looking  squint. 
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trate  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Holland; — a  title 
which,  in  1814,  was  exchanged  tor  that  or  king. 
Ntadt'liohlerate,  Sladt  liohlersliip,  n.  The 

office  or  dignity  of  a  stadtholder. 

Sta'el-llolstein.  Anne  Louise  Germaine,  Baroness 
1>e,  a  French  authoress,  u.  in  Paris  in  1706,  wliere  her 
father,  M.  Necker,  afterwards  the  celebrated  minister  of 
France,  was  then  a  banker's  clerk.  At  the  ageot  twenty 
she  became  the  wife  of  Baron  De  Stael-IIoisiein,  the 
Swedish  ambassador  at  Paris ;  and  the  strong  literary  | 
turn  which  she  had  already  exhibited,  now  developed 
itself  still  further,  and  produced,  in  the  course  of  her  I 
life,  a  series  of  works  embracing  almost  every  sort  of 
composition  in  prose  or  verse.  At  first  sanguine  in  the  | 
cause  of  the  Revolution,  she  soon  became  warmly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  sufferings  of  its  victims,  especially  the 
Queen,  whom  she  had  the  courage  to  defend  in  print. 
In  InOO  she  began  the  series  of  her  works  on  specula¬ 
tive  philosophy,  by  publishing  her  essay  De  La  Lit- 
teratnre ,  consider 6e  dans  ses  rapports  avec  Us  Institu¬ 
tions  SociaUs ;  and  her  very  equivocal  novel  Delphine  j 
appeared  in  1802.  In  that  year  her  husband  died.  .Mad¬ 
ame  de  Stael  was  much  too  independent  to  be  accept¬ 
able  to  Napoleon,  who  banished  her  from  Paris,  and 
afterwards  ordered  her  to  confine  herself  to  her  cha¬ 
teau  at  Coppet,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  From  1803 
till  1815  she  travelled  much  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
England,  and  visited  Sweden  and  Russia.  Her  (hrinne, 
in  form  a  novel,  and  the  most  eloquent  of  all  tributes 
to  the  antiquities  and  scenery  of  Italy,  appeared  in 
1807.  Her  most  ambitious  work,  De  L‘  AUemagn* , 
printed  at  Paris  in  1810,  was  seized  by  the  police,  and 
only  published  in  London  some  years  later.  Alter  the 
second  restoration  she  lived  chiefly  in  Switzerland. 
wh**re  she  contracted  a  secret  marriage  with  M.  De 
Rocca.  She  died  in  13l7.  After  her  death,  useful  con¬ 
tributions  were  made  to  the  history  of  the  times,  by  the 
publication  of  her  Considerations  sur  la  Revolution 
Fra ii^aise,  and  her  Dix  A  antes  d'Exit. 

Stall,  //  .  pi.  Staves,  or  Staffs.  [A.  S.  s'af,  stxf;  Dan. 
star;  Lat.  stipes ,  a  branch  of  a  tree;  Gr.  stupos. J  A 
stick  carried  in  the  hand  for  support  or  defence  by  a 
person  walking  ;  a  stick  or  club  used  as  a  weapon.  —  A 
long  piece  of  wood;  a  stick  ;  the  long  handle  of  an  in¬ 
strument;  a  pole  or  stick  used  for  many  purposes. —  An 
ensign  of  authority  ;  a  badge  of  office. —  The  round  of  a 
ladder.  (R.)  —  A  pole  erected  in  a  ship  to  hoist  aud  dis¬ 
play  a  flag. 

(Mus.)  The  five  lines  and  the  spaces  on  which  music 
is  written. 

(Mil.  and  Nav.)  The  body  of  naval  or  military  officers 
intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  several  department*- 
of  an  army  or  navy.  — Also,  the  establishment  of  officers  ' 
in  various  departments  attached  to  a  commander-iu- 
chief,  or  general  officer  ill  the  field. 

To  have  or  keep  the  staff  in  one's  own  hands.  To  re¬ 
tain  possession  ol  one’s  property. 

Stull',  n. ;  pi.  Staves.  A  stanza;  a  series  of  verses  reg¬ 
ularly  disposed,  so  as  that,  when  the  series  is  concluded, 
the  same  order  begins  again. 

Slall  -anglo,  n.  (Arch.)  A  square  rod  of  wood  or 
cement,  standing  flush  with  the  finished  plastering  of 
the  wall  on  either  side,  at  the  external  angles  of  the 
plastering  of  the  rooms,  in  order  to  oppose  the  tendency 
of  the  usual  rendering  to  chip. 

StucliyK,  (sla'k-iz,)  n.  (Dot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Luniaceie,  containing  a  great  number  of  species,  mostly 
European,  having  a  ten-ribbed  calyx,  with  five  nearly 
equal  teeth,  the  upper  lip  of  the-corolla  entire,  and  the 
l«.wer  lip  tluee-lobed.  Several  species  are  natives  of 
the  U.  States.  &  aspera  is  very  common  in  shady 
places,  a  coarse  herbaceous  plant,  sometimes  called 
Hedge  Nettle ,  or  Wound- wort,  with  stem  *2-3  feet  high, 
ovate  heart-shaped  leaves  on  long  stalks,  whorls  of  pur¬ 
ple  flowers,  and  unpleasant  smell. 

Slat  fa.  a  small  Basaltic  island,  in  the  W.  of  Scotland, 
one  of  the  inner  Hebrides,  in  Argyleshire,  15  m.  VV.  of 
tin*  island  of  Mull.  See  Basalt,  and  Figs.  298,  299. 

$tuf  ford,  a  noble  family  belonging  to  the  Norman  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  England.  The  principal  historical  names  are: 
Humphrey,  a  partisan  of  Henry  VI.,  created  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  1465.  —  Henry,  his  grandson,  a  favorite  of 
Richard  111.,  beheaded  1483.  —  Edward,  beheaded  on  an 
accusation  of  treason  by  Henry  V 111.,  1521. 

Stafford,  an  inland  county  of  England,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  bounded  N.  by  Cheshire  and 
part  of  Derbyshire,  E.  by  Derbyshire  and  Warwickshire, 
and  between  these,  for  a  short  way,  by  Leicestershire, 
S.  by  Worcestershire,  and  W  by  Shropshire  and  Chesh¬ 
ire.  Area,  1,184  sq.  m.  The  most  elevated  portion 
of  the  co.  is  the  N„  where  wild  moorlands  in  long  ridges, 
separated  by  deeply  cut  valleys,  extend  from  N.W.  to 
8.K.,  and  subside  as  they  near  the  valley  ot  the  Trent. 
The  surface  is  low  or  undulating  in  the  midland  regions, 
but  becomes  hilly  again  in  the  S.  New  red-sandstone 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  central  parts;  the  Potteries’ 
coal-field  occupies  the  N.,  and  the  Dudley  coal  field,  re¬ 
ntal  kalde  also  tor  its  abundant  and  rich  iron-ores,  oc¬ 
cupies  the  south.  Tiie  Trent  is  the  chief  river.  The 
climate  is  cold  and  humid,  and  though  three-fourths  of 
the  area  are  arable,  much  of  the  soil  is  cold  and  clayey, 
and  agriculture  is  in  a  backward  condition.  The  Pot¬ 
teries  lie  around  Stoke,  Burslem.  and  Ilanley,  and  here  | 
most  extensive  manufactures  of  china  and  earthenware) 
are  carried  on.  In  the  S.,  iron  is  very  largely  manu¬ 
factured  in  all  its  branches,  from  mining  to  the  produc-, 
tioi«  of  articles  in  iron  and  steel.  Fop.  762,674 
Stafford,  the  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  stands  on  the  Sow, 
25  m.  N.N.W.  of  Birmingham.  Manuf.  Boots  and  shoes 
I*np.  18,216. 

Ntallord,  in  Connecticut ,  a  township  of  Tolland  co.,  28 


m.  N.E.  of  Hartford,  containing  the  4  post-villages  of 
{Stafford,  Sta  fiord  vi  lie,  West  Stafford,  and  Stafford 
Springs.  The  latter,  situated  on  the  \\  illiuiantic  River, 
is  celebrated  throughout  the  Uuiou  lor  the  medical 
properties  ol  its  chalybeate  springs.  Fop.  of  township 
in  i «70.  3,4oo. 

Stafford,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  De  Kalb  co.:  pop. 

ai>t.  900.  —  A  township  ol  Greene  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.000. 
Stafford,  in  Nw  Jersey,  a  township  oi  Ocean  co., 53  in. 

S.E.  ol  'A  reii ton  ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Stafford,  in  New  lurk,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Genesee  co.,  6  in.  E.  of  Batavia ;  pop.  abt.  2,800 
Stafford,  in  Ohio,  a  post- village  of  Monroe  co.,  abt.  25 
in.  N  N.E.  ot  Marietta. 

Stafford,  in  Virginia,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Po¬ 
tomac;  arra ,  250  &q.  in.  Divers.  RappaliannocK  and  Po¬ 
tomac,  and  Aquia  and  Accokeek  creeks.  Surface,  hilly  ; 
soil,  fertile  along  the  Potomac,  in  other  parts  sandy. 
Mm.  Granite,  Ireestone,  and  some  gold.  Cup.  Stattord 
Cotirl-hoiise.  Fop.  abt.  9,500. 

Stafford  (  ourt'-lioiise,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village, 
cap.  ol  Stattord  co.,  76  hi.  N.  of  Richmond. 

Stafford  Village,  in  New  lark,  a  post-village  of 
»*eiie>ee  co. 

Stad’-tree,  n.  (Dot.)  Celastrus  scandene.  See  Oelas- 
TKAOBjE. 

Stag,  n.  [A.  S.  stician.]  (Zodl.)  See  Deer. 

(Cum.)  Among  stockholders,  an  outside,  irregular 
jobber  or  broker  in  stocks,  shares,  Ac.  —  A  getter  up  ol 
sham  companies,  or  one  who  tries  irauduleutly  to  obtain 
shares. —  Wurcester. 

Stag  -beetle,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Lucanid.e. 

Siag  -Ooar,  n.  (Zodl.)  See  Babykoussa. 

Stag  -Uanee,  n.  A  dance  iu  which  men  only  are  en¬ 
gaged.  \U.  S.) 

St  age,  n.  (br.ttage;  A.  S .  stigan ;  Ger.  steigen ,  from 
Gr.  Ueicho.  to  go  up,  to  mount. J  A  floor  or  platlorm  ol 
any  kind  elevated  above  the  ground  or  common  surface, 
as  for  an  exhibition  ol  sometliiug  to  public  view. — The 
floor  oil  which  theatrical  performances  are  exhibited ; 
the  theatre;  the  place  ot  scenic  entertainments  ;  tiieat 
rical  representations. —  A  place  where  anything  is  pub¬ 
licly  exhibited  ;  a  place  of  action  or  performance. —  A 
place  ol  rest  on  a  journey,  or  wliere  a  relay  ot  horses  is 
taken.  —  The  distance  between  two  places  of  rest  on  a 
road.  —  A  single  step;  a  degree  of  advance ;  degree  ol 
progression. — A  large  vehicle  running  between  stations, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  public. 

Stage  -box,  n.  A  box  or  inclosure  uear  the6tage  in  a 
i  theatre. 

Stage'-coacti,  n.  A  coach  that  passes  and  repasses 
<  regularly  on  certain  days,  lor  the  accommodation  ol  pas¬ 
sengers 

Staige'-door,  n.  The  private  door  of  the  theatre,  used 
by  actors,  employes,  Ac. 

Stage  -lights,  n.  pi.  The  lights  in  the  front  of  the 
stage  in  a  theatre,  Usually  culled  fool-lights. 

|  Stage -play,  n.  A  theatrical  entertainment. 

Stage'- player,  n.  One  who  publicly  represents 
characters  ou  the  stage;  an  actor. 

Stag'er,n.  A  player,  (r.) —  One  who  has  long  acted  on 
the  stage  of  lile;  a  practitioner;  a  person  ol  experience. 
Stage  -evil,  n.  (Far.)  A  kiud  ol  palsy  in  the  jaw  ol 
a  horse. —  Crabb. 

Stage  '-wagon,  n.  A  wagon  running  between  stations 
tor  the  conveyance  of  passengers  or  goods. 

Stag'ger,  v.  n.  [Belg.  staggeren.]  To  reel;  to  totter; 
to  vacillate;  to  move  to  one  side  and  the  other  in  stand¬ 
ing  or  walking;  not  to  stand  or  walk  with  steadiness; 
to  (nil;  to  cease  to  stand  firm;  to  begin  to  give  way;  to 
hesitate;  to  begin  to  doubt  and  waver  iu  purpose;  to 
become  less  confident  or  determined. 

— v.  a.  To  cause  to  reel;  to  cause  to  doubt  and  waver; 
to  make  to  hesitate;  to  make  less  steady  or  confident; 
to  shock. 

Stag  gering,  a.  Causing  to  reel  or  to  waver;  reel¬ 
ing;  vacillating. 

— n.  Act  ol  reeling. 

Staggeringly,  adv.  In  a  staggering  or  reeling 
manner. 

Staggers,  n.pl.  (Far.)  A  popular  term  applied  to 
several  diseases  of  horses.  Mad  or  sleepy  staggers  is 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  a  rare  but  fatal  complaint, 
marked  by  high  fever,  a  staggering  gait,  violent  con¬ 
vulsive  struggling,  usually  terminating  in  stupor,  and 
treated  by  bleeding,  lull  doses  ol  physic,  and  cold  water 
applied  to  the  head.  Grass  or  stomach  staggers  is  acute 
indigestion,  usually  occasioned  by  overloading  the  stom¬ 
ach  and  bowels  with  tough,  hard  grass,  vetches,  or  clover, 
a  full  meal  of  wheat,  or  other  indigestible  food  It  is 
most  common  in  summer  and  autumn,  is  indicated  by 
impaired  appetite,  distended  abdomen,  dull  aspect,  un¬ 
steady  gait,  and  is  remedied  by  lull  doses  of  purgative 
medicine,  such  as  six  drachms  of  aloes  and  a  drachm  of 
calomel  rubbed  down  together,  and  given  in  a  quart  of 
thin,  well- boiled  gruel.  Frequent  clysters,  with  hand- 
rubbing  and  hot  water  to  the  belly,  are  likewise  useful. 
W  here  the  duluess  increases,  stimulants  should  be  freely 
given. 

Stag'liouml,  n.  A  hound  used  in  hunting  the  stag 
or  deer. 

Stiig'iifg.  n.  The  management  of,  or  the  act  of  travel¬ 
ling  ill,  Stage-coaches.  —  A  stage  or  platform  for  sup¬ 
port,  as  of  workmen  ;  a  scaffolding.  (U.  S.) 

Sla^  nancy,  n.  State  of  being  stagnant;  stagnation. 
StaK'iiant,  a •  [Fr. ;  Lat.  stagnans ,  from  stagnu. J 
Standing:  not  flowing;  not  running  in  a  current  or 
stream:  motionless;  still;  not  agitated;  not  active; 
dull ;  not  brisk. 

Stagnantly,  adv.  In  a  still,  motionless,  inactive 
manner. 
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Stagnate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  slogan,  dagnatus .  from  stagnum, 
a  place  ot  standing  water  ]  To  stand  ;  to  Htand  still ;  to 
cease  to  flow;  to  be  motionless;  to  stop;  to  rest;  to 
cease  to  move;  not  to  be  agitated;  to  cease  to  be  brisk 
or  active  ;  to  become  dull. 

Sta;;na  lion.  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  stagnating;  state  of 
being  stagnant ;  the  cessation  ot  flowing  or  circulation 
of  a  fluid,  or  the  state  ot  being  without  flow  or  cin  illa¬ 
tion  ;  the  state  of  being  motionless;  the  cessation  of 
action  or  of  bri.-k  action;  the  state  of  being  dull. 

Stahl,  (stdl,)  Georg  Ernst,  a  German  chemist  and 
physiologist,  B.  at  Anspach,  1660.  He  was  educated  at 
Jena,  where  he  took  his  doctor’s  degree  in  1683:  but, 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  lie  lie,  in 
1694,  lie  was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Chem¬ 
istry  there.  Acquiring  great  reputation  in  this  office, 
he  was.  in  1716,  Invited  to  Berlin,  and  made  counsellor 
of  the  court  and  physician  to  the  king.  Ftahl  was  mom 
eminent  in  chemistry  than  in  medicine,  because  he  was 
less  fanciful.  He  made  many  important  discoveries  the 
chief  being  his  theory  of  phlogiston,  which,  although 
erroneous  in  itself,  led  to  the  discovery  ol  great  truths 
in  chemistry.  He  composed  a  number  of  learned  wot  ks 
iu  Latin  upon  medical  science  and  upon  chemistry, 
llis  phlogistic  theory,  w  hich  held  ils  ground  for  nearly 
a  century,  was  given  iu  a  work  entitled  Zymotechnia 
Fundainetilulis.  I)  1734 

StahlM'towil.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  West¬ 
moreland  co.,  0  in.  S.E  of  Pittsburg. 

Staid,  a.  Sober ;  grave;  steady;  composed;  regular; 

sedate. 

Staid  ly,  adv.  Calmly;  soberly. 

St  a  Ml  ness.  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  staid; 
sobriety;  gravity;  steadiness;  regularity;  constancy; 
firmness ;  stability. 

Stain,  v.  a.  To  discolor  l»y  the  application  of  foreign 
mailer;  to  make  foul ;  to  spot.—  To  tinge  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  color;  to  dye — To  impress  with  figures,  iu  colors 
different  from  the  ground. —  To  mark  with  guilt  or  lu- 
famy  ;  to  bring  reproach  on  ;  to  dii-grace. 

Stained  glass.  See  Glass. 

— n.  A  discoloration  from  foreign  matter;  a  blot;  a  spot. 

—  A  natural  spot  ol  a  color  different  from  the  ground. 

—  Taint  of  guilt;  pollution;  tarnish.  —  Cause  of  re¬ 
proach;  Infamy;  shame. 

Stain'er.n,  One  who  stains,  Mots, or  tarnishes  ;  a  dyer. 

Stain'less,  a.  Free  from  stains  or  spots.  —  Free  from 
the  reproach  of  guilt :  free  from  sin. 

stair,  n  [A  S.  stager;  Dali,  stige ;  8w.  j defff.]  A  stone, 
or  a  frame  of  hoard.-  or  planks,  by  which  a  person  rises 
one  step;  a  flight  ol  steps. 

—pi-  A  series  of  steps  by  w  hich  persons  ascend  to  a  higher 
story  in  a  building. 

Deluxe  stairs,  in  the  lower  portion  or  basement  of  a 
dwelling. — A  flight  of  stairs,  a  pair  of  staiis ,  the  stairs 
from  one  story  to  another  — Stair  carjiet.  the  carpet 
which  covers  a  flight  ol  stairs, or  intended  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  —  Cp-stairs,  in  the  upper  or  higher  rooms  of  a 
house. 

Staircase,  (stair'kais,)  n.  (Arch.)  A  term  applied  to 
the  whole  set  of  stairs,  with  the  walls  supporting  the 
steps  leading  from  one  story  to  another.  The  same 
staircase  frequently  conducts  to  the  top  ot  the  building, 
and  thus  consists  ol  as  many  stories  as  tin*  edifice  itself. 

—The  pari  of  a  building  which  contains  the  stairs. 

Si  air  -head,  n.  The  top  or  upper  part  of  a  staircase. 

Stair-rod.  n.  A  metallic  run  u&ed  to  fasten  or  hold 
stair-carpet  on  a  stair. 

Stairway,  n.  A  staircase. 

Slair  way  Rrooli.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of 
Wayne  co.,  107  m.  N  W.  of  New  York  city. 

Slaitli.  n  [A.  S.  stadh.]  A  line  of  rails  on  a  stage  or 
platlorm,  generally  near  navigable  waters,  from  which 
vessels  are  loaded.  —  Sinnmmds. 

StaliO,  ii.  (A.  S.  st ace  ;  Du  s/oaA\]  A  small  piece  of 
wood  or  timber,  sharpened  at  one  end.  set  or  fixed  in 
the  ground,  or  prepared  for  setting,  as  a  support  to 
something;  a  piece  of  long,  rough  wood. —  The  piece 
of  timber  to  which  a  martyr  was  fastened  when  about 
to  he  burned;  —  hence,  figuratively,  martyrdom.  —  That 
which  is  pledged  or  wagered. —  A  small  anvil  tostraighten 
cold  iron,  or  to  cut  or  punch  upon  with  a  cold  chisel  or 
punch. 

(Ship-building.)  One  of  the  regular  ranges  or  planks 
on  the  bottom  and  6ides  of  a  ship,  reaching  from  the 
stem  to  the  stern. 

At  stake,  hazarded;  in  danger;  at  risk. 

Stake  and  rice,  a  fence  formed  by  stakes  driven  into 
the  ground,  interwoven  with  branches  and  twigs. 

London. 

—v.  a.  To  fasten,  support,  or  defend  with  stakes. —  To 
mark  the  limits  of  by  stakes.— To  wager;  to  pledge;  to 
put  at  hazard  upon  the  issue  of  competition,  or  upon  a 
future  contingency.  —  To  pierce  with  a  stake.  (r.) 

Stake-head,  ti.  (Rope-making.)  A  stake  with  woods® 
pins  in  the  upper  side,  to  keep  strands  apart. 

Stake-holder,  n.  One  with  whom  the  stakes  are  de¬ 
posited  w  hen  a  wager  is  laid. 

Stalac'tic,  Stalac'tical,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  stalactite. 

Stalae't  Iform,  a.  Resembling  a  stalactite. 

Stalae't i to,  n.  |Gr.  stalaktos.  trickling  or  dropping 
from  stulussn,  or  stazo,  to  let  fall  drop  by  drop  ]  ( Mm.) 

A  conical  or  cylindrical  concretion  of  carbonate  of  lime 
attached  to  the  roofs  of  calcareous  caverns,  and  formed 
by  the  gradual  dropping  of  water  holding  the  carbonate 
in  solution. 

Stala<-tit’ic.  Stnlactit'iral.  a.  [r,r.  stalnl-tikm.] 
Having  the  character  ol  a  stalactite ;  having  the  torni 

)  of  an  icicle. 

|  StalactiCiform,  a.  Stalactiform. 
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Stala^'mito,  n.  S  tala  ct  leal  formations  of  carbonate  of 
lime  found  upon  the  floors  of  calcareous  caverns,  and 
caused  by  the  evaporation  of  water  fallen  from  the  sur¬ 
face. 

Staliigmif  ic,  Stala^mit'ical,  a.  Having  the 

form  of  stalagmites. 

Stala^mit  ically,  adv.  In  the  manner  or  form  of 
stalagmites. 

Stal'der,  n.  A  frame  to  set  casks  on. 

St  ale, «.  [A.  S  steal. sful,n  place.)  Worn  out  by  use ;  com¬ 
mon:  trite:  having  lost  its  novelty  or  power  of  pleasing. 
— Old  :  worn  out :  decayed. — Vapid  or  tasteless  from  age  : 
having  lost  its  life,  spirit,  and  flavor  from  being  kept  too 
long. — Not  fresh  ;  not  newly  made,  as  bread. 

S  demand,  a  claim  which  has  been  for  a  long  time  tin- 
demanded  ;  as,  for  example,  when  there  has  been  a  delay 
of  12  years  unexplained.  —  Bouvier. 

— n.  The  handle  of  any  thing,  as  of  a  broom. 

— v.  n.  To  make  water;  to  discharge  urine,  as  horses  and 
cattle. 

Stalc'-mutc*  n.  ( Chess-playing .)  The  position  of  a 
king  when  he  is  not  in  check,  but  cannot  be  moved 
without  being  checked. 

Stale'ness*  n.  State  of  being  stale. 

Staley  l>ri«l  *£«%  (stai'le-bndj.)  a  market-town  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  borough  of  England,  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
6  m.  from  Stockport.  Manuf.  Cotton  goods.  l\>p.  28,576. 

Stalk.  (stawk,)  /#.  [A.  S.  stef,  stele ;  Ger.  stiel ;  I)an.  stilk.] 
The  stem  or  axis  of  a  plant.  —  The  pedicel  of  a  flower, 
or  the  peduncle  that  supports  the  fructification  of  a 
plant.  —  The  stem  of  a  quill. 

(Arc'#.)  An  ornament  in  the  Corinthian  capital  re¬ 
sembling  a  stalk. — A  chimney  carried  up  to  a  great 
height  above  the  roofs  of  the  buildings  with  which  it 
is  connected. 

— r.  n.  To  walk  with  high  and  proud  steps; — usually  im¬ 
plying  the  affectation  of  dignity.  —  To  steal  or  creep 
along;  to  walk  softly  and  warily.  —  To  walk  behiud  a 
stalking  hone,  or  behind  a  cover. 

— v.  a.  To  approach  l»y  stealth,  or  under  cover,  as  deer. 

StalltfMl,  (stawkt.)  a.  Having  a  stalk. 

Stalkor.  (stawk'er.)n.  One  who  walks  with  a  proud  step. 

Stalk  mu-horse.  n.  A  horse,  real  or  factitious,  be¬ 
hind  which  a  fowler  conceals  himself  from  the  sight  of 
the  game  which  he  is  aiming  to  kill.  —  Hence,  a  mask; 
a  pretence. 

Rial k'less,  a.  Without  a  stalk. 

Stalky.  a.  Hard  as  a  stalk;  resembling  a  stalk. 

Stall.  (stawl,)  n.  [A.S .  steal,  start ;  Dn.stul;  Svr. stall.]  A 
stand  or  place  where  a  horse  or  an  ox  is  kept  and  fed ; 
the  division  of  a  stable,  or  the  apartment  for  one  horse 
or  ox.  —  A  stable;  a  place  for  cattle.  —  A  bench,  form, 
or  frame  of  shelves  in  the  open  air,  where  anything  is 
exposed  for  sale ;  a  small  house  or  shed  in  which  ail  oc¬ 
cupation  is  carried  on. — The  seat  of  an  ecclesiastical 
dignitary  in  the -choir  of  a  church. 

— v.  a.  To  put  into  a  stall  or  stable,  or  to  keep  in  a  stable. 
— To  set  or  fix  into  mire,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed. 

— v.  n.  To  kennel.  —  To  be  set  or  fixed,  as  in  mire. 

Stallage,  n.  The  right  of  erecting  stalls  in  pairs;  also, 
rent  paid  for  a  stall. 

.Stall  -feed,  v.  a.  To  feed  in  a  stall,  or  on  dry  fodder. 

Stallion.  (staVyun,)  n.  (Fr.  Union ;  It.  stalbme.)  A 
horse  kept  for  mares:  a  stone  horse;  a  seed  horse; 
a  male  horse  not  castrated. 

Stall  on.  n.  A  scion :  a  cutting,  as  of  a  plant. 

Stal  wart.  Stal  wart li,  a.  Strong;  robust:  brave. 

Stamen,  n. ;  pi.  Stamens,  or  Stamina.  [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
sfemon,  from  histemi ,  to  stand.]  The  warp  in  the  ii|>- 
riglif  loom  of  the  ancients. — Texture  ;  foundation  ;  basis. 

— pi.  The  fixed,  firm  part  of  a  body,  which  supports  it  or 
gives  it  its  strength  and  solidity;  whatever  constitutes 
the  principal  strength  or  support  of  anything. 

{Tint.)  The  male  reproductive  organ  of  a  flowering 
plant.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  case  or  hag.  called 
the  anther,  containing  a  powdery  substance,  called  the 
pollen,  which  is  discharged  at  certain  periods  through 
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little  holes  or  slit*.  The  anther  is  generally  supported 
on  the  summit  of  a  little  column  or  stalk,  called  the 
filament.  This  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  S.,  being 
often  wanting;  in  which  case  the  anther  is  said  to  he 
sessile.  The  stamens  constitute  the  whorl,  or  whorls,  of 
organs  situated  on  the  inside  of  the  corolla. 

Stanioiie«l,  (sta' mind.)  a.  Furnished  with  stamens 

Stamford.  a  tow’n  of  England,  in  Lincolnshire, on  the 
Welland,  10  m.  from  Peterborough;  pop.  9,772. 

Stam'forcl,  in  Upper  Canada,  a  village  and  township 
of  Welland  co.,  abt.  3  m.  N.W.  of  Niagara  Falls;  pop. 
of  twp.  abt.  3,500. 

Stamford,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-homugh  and  township 
of  Fairfield  co.,  at  the  entrance  of  Mill  River  into  Long 
Island  Sound.  36  in.  N.E.  of  New  York.  It  is  a  favorite 
residence  and  summer  resort  of  opulent  New  Yorkers. 
I*np.  in  1*70.  9,738. 

Stamford,  in  Nero  York ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Delaware  co.,  abt.  60  m.  W.S.W.  of  Albany;  pop.  of 
twp.  in  1870,  1,618. 


Stam  ford,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Bennington 
co.,  116  in.  S.YV.  of  Moutpelier;  pop.  abt.  1,UU0. 

Sta  min.  n.  A  slight  sort  of  woollen  clotli. 

Stain i  na.  n.  pi.  ot  Stamen,  q.  v. 

Stain  inal.  a.  Belonging  to  stamens. 

Slani  inaic,  a.  (But.)  Consisting  of,  or  furnished 
with,  stamens. 

— v.  a.  To  endue  with  stamina  or  first  principles. 

Stamineal,  Stainin  eons,  a.  Belonging  to,  or 
having,  stamens. 

Rtami  nifVrotis.  a.  Bearing,  or  having,  stamens. 

Stain  inode,  Stamina  diiim,  n.  ( Hot .)  An  abor¬ 
tive  stamen,  or  an  organ  resembling  an  abortive  stamen. 

Stain  inel,  n.  A  species  of  red  color  paler  than  scarlet. 

— a.  Ot  a  pale,  reddish  color. 

Stum'mer,  v.  n.  [A,  8.  stamer ;  Du.  stameraar ,  a 
stammerer. J  To  stop  in  uttering  syllables  or  words;  to 
stutter;  to  hesitate  or  falter  in  speaking;  and  hence, 
to  speak  with  stops  and  difficulty. 

— v.  a.  To  utter  or  pronounce  with  hesitation  or  difficulty. 

— n.  The  act  of  one  w  ho  stammers. 

Stam  merer,  n.  One  who  stutters  or  hesitates  in 
speaking. 

Stammering’,  n.  A  term  commonly  used  in  a  some¬ 
what  wide  and  indefinite  sense  to  signify  all  kinds  of 
defective  utterance.  Strictly,  however,  it  denotes  a 
difficulty  or  inability  to  enunciate  certain  elementary 
sounds;  while  stuttering  is  an  inability  fluently  to  enun¬ 
ciate  words  and  sentences.  The  former  may  be  regarded 
as  mainly  an  organic  or  symptomatic  affection  ;  the  latter 
chiefly  an  idiopathic  or  functional  one.  Defective  utter¬ 
ance  may  arise  from  malformation  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  inflammation  or  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  or 
such  like,  or  from  some  general  or  local  affection  of  the 
nerves  of  t lie  vocal  organs.  Frequently,  also,  it  is  the 
result  of  bad  habit  or  imitation.  In  stuttering,  the 
stoppage  generally  takes  place  at  the  first  syllable  of  a 
word,  hut  sometimes  it  may  he  at  the  second  or  third. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  most  stutterers  can 
sing  without  difficulty  ;  the  reason  being  that  so  fre¬ 
quent  changes  do  not  take  place  in  the  vocal  organs. 
Hence  we  have  an  important  means  for  the  cure  of  this 
intractable  affliction.  The  stutterer  should  commence 
by  giving  leisurely  and  fully  every  word.  To  aid  in 
this,  some  have  recommended  motions  of  the  hands  or 
feet  to  accompany  each  sound.  In  fact,  the  art  of 
speaking  lias  to  be  really  learned  from  the  beginning, 
from  syllables  up  to  words  and  sentences,  Cheerful 
Society,  healthy  mental  occupation,  athletic  sports,  and 
attention  to  the  general  laws  of  health,  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  such  cases.  As  a  general  rule, 
everything  that  increases  the  control  of  the  mind  over 
the  muscles  improves  the  speech,  and  rice  versa. 

Stam'meringjy,  adv.  In  a  stammering  manner. 

Stamp,  r.  a.  [Du.  stampers;  Ger.  stdmpetn ,  to  mark 
with  a  stamp;  It.  stampa ,  a  stamp,  impression.]  To 
strike  or  beat  forcibly,  as  with  the  bottom  of  the  foot, 
or  by  thrusting  the  toot  downward.  —  To  impress  with 
some  mark  or  figure;  to  impress;  to  imprint;  to  fix 
deeply ;  to  fix.  as  a  mark,  by  impressing  it ;  to  make  by 
impressing  a  mark ;  to  coin;  to  mint;  to  form;  to  cut 
into  various  forms  with  a  stamp.  —  To  crush  by  the 
downward  actiou  of  a  kind  of  pestle,  as  ore  in  a  stamp¬ 
ing-mill. 

— u.  n.  To  strike  the  foot  forcibly  downward. 

— n.  Any  instrument  for  making  impressions  on  other 
bodies.  —  A  mark  imprinted;  an  impression;  that 
which  is  marked. —  A  thing  stamped  ;  a  picture  cut  in 
wood  or  metal,  or  made  by  impression:  a  cut ;  a  plate. 
— A  mark  or  seal  set  upon  paper  or  parchment  in  re¬ 
gard  to  things  chargeable  with  duty  to  government,  as 
evidence  that  the  duty  is  paid. — An  instrument  for  cut¬ 
ting  out  materials,  as  paper,  leather,  Ac.,  into  various 
forms  by  a  downward  pressure. — A  character  of  reputa¬ 
tion,  good  or  had,  fixed  on  anything.  —  Authority  ;  cur¬ 
rent  value  derived  from  suffrage  or  attestation;  make; 
cast ;  form ;  character. 

(Law.)  An  impression  made  by  order  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  paper,  which  must  be  used  in  reducing  certain 
contracts  to  writing,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  reve¬ 
nue.  A  paper  bearing  an  impression  or  device  author¬ 
ized  by  law,  and  adapted  for  attachment  to  some  sub¬ 
ject  of  duty  or  excise.  The  Internal  Revenue  acts  of 
the  U.  States  of  1*62,  and  subsequent  years,  require 
stamps  to  be  affixed  to  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  under 
severe  penalties  in  tjie  way  of  fines,  and  also  under 
penalty  of  invalidating  written  instruments  and  ren¬ 
dering  them  incapable  of  being  produced  in  evidence. 

Bouvier. 

Stampede',  n.  [Sp.  estampeda ,  a  crackling ;  It.  slam- 
pita  ;  L.  Ger.  and  Du.  stamper)  ]  A  sudden  fright  which 
sometimes  seizes  droves  of  cattle  or  horses,  causing  them 
to  run  for  miles.  —  Any  sudden  fright  caused  by  a  panic. 

_ t>.  a.  To  drive  away  or  disperse  by  reason  of  a  sudden 

fright,  as  a  herd  of  cattle. 

Stamp'er,  n.  An  instrument  for  pounding  or  stamp¬ 
ing  ;  one  who  affixes  a  stamp  or  post-mark. 

Stamp'er**  (  reek,  in  Indiana,  a  post-township  of 
Orange  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.500. 

Stamp  ing;  Ground,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of 
Scott  co.,  21  m.  N.W.  of  Lexington. 

Stamp  ing-machine,  n.  A  machine  or  apparatus 
for  stamping  metals. 

Stnmp'ing-mill,  n.  (Metal.)  A  machine,  consist¬ 
ing  of  several  movable  pillars  of  wood,  for  crushing  or 
bruising  ores.  —  Ure. 

Stamp  - note,  n.  A  memorandum  delivered  by  a 
shipper  of  goods  to  the  searcher,  which,  when  stamped 
by  him,  permits  the  goods  to  be  sent  by  lighters  to  the 
ship,  and  is  the  captain's  authority  for  receiving  them 
on  board.  —  Simmunds. 
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Stan 'ardsville,  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 

j  Greene  co.,  92  in.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Stanch,  v.  a.  [Fr.  Uancher,  from  L.  Lat.  stancare. J  To 
stop  or  hinder  from  running,  as  blood. 

J  — o.  n.  To  stop,  as  blood  ;  to  cease  to  flow. 

— a.  Firm;  steady:  sound;  strong  and  tight.  —  Firm  in 
principle ;  constant  and  zealous;  hearty  ;  —  written  also 
staunch. 

Stanch-hound,  one  that  follows  the  scent  without  error 
or  rein  issn  ess. 

Stanch'd,  n.  Same  as  Stanchion,  q.  v. 

Stanch  er,  n.  One  who  stops  the  flow  of  blood. 

Stanchion.  ( sta  it's /mu .)  n  [O.  Fr.  estanson.  from  es - 
tancher,  to  stop,  to  stay.J  (Arch.)  A  proper  support ;  a 
piece  of  timber  or  iron  in  the  form  of  a  stake  or  post, 
used  for  a  support. 

(Ship-buiUiing . )  A  small  pillar  of  wood  or  iron,  used 
to  prop  and  support  the  decks,  aw  nings.  Ac. 

Stanch'less,  a.  Not  to  be  stopped  ;  insatiable. 

Stanch  ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  stanch; 
soundness:  firmness  in  principle:  closeness  of  adherence. 

Stand,  v.  n,.  [A.  S.  standan ;  0  Ger.  stantan ;  Lat. 
stare,  to  stand.}  To  be  upon  the  feet  in  an  erect  posi¬ 
tion,  as  a  man,  or  a  beast:  not  to  sit,  kneel,  or  lie. — 
To  be  erect,  supported  by  the  roots,  as  a  plant.  —  To  be 
on  its  foundation  ;  not  to  be  overthrown  or  demolished; 

—  said  of  an  edifice.  —  To  be  placed  or  situate#!;  to  have 
a  certain  position  or  location,  as  a  town  nr  city.  —  To 
stop ;  to  bait ;  not  to  proceed  ;  to  be  at  a  stationary  point 
without  progress  or  regression. — To  be  in  a  state  of 
fixedness:  hence,  to  continue;  to  endure ;  to  make  re¬ 
sistance  to  whatever  tends  to  injure  or  impair.  —  To  be 
fixed  and  steady:  not  to  vacillate  to  be  in  or  to  main¬ 
tain  a  posture  of  resistance  or  defence.  —  To  be  placed 
with  regard  to  order  or  rank.  —  To  be  in  any  particular 
state  ;  to  be,  emphatically  expressed,  that  is,  to  be  fixed 
or  set.  —  To  continue  unchanged  or  valid  ;  not  to  fail  or 
become  void. — To  consist ;  to  have  its  being  and  essence ; 
to  be  in  any  state. — To  maintain  one's  ground  ;  not  to 
fail ;  to  be  acquitted  ;  to  be  safe.  —  To  offer  one’s  self  as 
a  candidate;  to  place  one’s  self;  to  be  placed.  —  To  stag¬ 
nate  ;  not  to  flow.  —  To  agree ;  to  consist. 

(Naut.)  To  hold  a  course  at  sea. 

(Law.)  To  abide  by  a  thing  ;  to  submit  to  a  decision  ; 
to  comply  with  an  agreement;  to  have  validity  ;  as,  the 
judgment  must  stand. 

To  stand  against ,  to  resist.  —  To  stand  by,  to  be  pres¬ 
ent,  without  being  an  actor.  —  To  support;  to  deieud ; 
not  to  desert.  —  To  repose  on  ;  to  rest  iu. 

(Naut.)  To  be  ready  to  proceed. 

To  stand  fast,  to  be  immovable  or  unshaken. —  To 
stand  firmly  on,  to  be  convinced  of. —  To  stand  for,  to 
propose  one’s  self  as  a  candidate. — To  maintain  :  to  pro¬ 
fess  to  support.  —  To  represent;  to  be  the  substitute 
of.  (Naut.)  To  direct  the  course  toward. —  To  stand 
from.  (Naut)  To  shape  the  course  trom. —  To  stand 
in  hand,  to  be  at  one's  service.  —  To  stand  off.  to  keep 
at  a  distance.  —  To  forbear  friendship  or  intimacy. — 
Not  to  comply.  —  To  appear  protuberant  or  prominent; 
to  have  relief. —  To  stand  off  and  on.  (Naut.)  To  re¬ 
main  uear  a  coast  by  sailing  toward  and  from  it  alter¬ 
nately. —  To  stand  on,  to  continue  on  the  same  course. 
— To  stand  one  in.  or  to  stand  out,  to  be  prominent  or 
protuberant  —  Not  to  comply;  to  secede  ;  to  hold  reso¬ 
lution  ;  to  bold  a  post ;  not  to  yield  a  point. —  To  stand 
to,  to  ply  ;  to  persevere.  —  To  remain  fixed  in  a  purpose. 
— To  abide  by  a  contract  or  an  assertion. — To  be  oonsLt- 
ent  with.  —  Not  to  yield.  —  To  stand  together,  to  agree. 

—  To  stand  to  sea.  (Naut  )  To  direct  the  course  to  the 
open  sea. —  To  stand  under,  to  undergo;  to  sustain. — 
To  stand  up,  to  erect  one's  self;  to  rise  from  sitting. — 
To  arise  in  order  to  speak  or  act.  —  To  make  a  party  — 
To  stand  up  fr,  to  defend  :  to  support.  —  To  stand  upon, 
to  concern  ;  to  interest. — To  value  ;  to  take  pride  in. — To 
insist. —  To  stand  with,  to  be  in  accordance  with. 

— v.  a.  To  endure;  to  sustain  ;  to  bear.  —  To  resist  with¬ 
out  yielding  or  receding. — Toabide;  toawait;  to  sutler; 
to  abide  by. 

To  stand  fire,  to  receive  the  discharge  of  fire-arms  with¬ 
out  yielding. —  To  stand  it,  to  endure  bravely.  (Uolloq.) 

—  To  stand  one's  ground,  to  maintain  one's  ground  or 
position.  —  To  stand  trial,  to  sustain  the  trial  of  a  cause. 

— n.  A  place  or  post  where  one  stands,  or  a  place  conve¬ 
nient  for  persons  to  remain  in  for  any  purpose  —  An 
erection  or  raised  station  for  spectators,  ns  at  a  horse¬ 
race. —  a  station  where  carriages,  cabs,  Ac.,  wait  to  be 
hired.  —  Station;  rank;  post ;  standing  (R  )  —  The  act 
of  opposing.  —  A  stop;  a  halt;  act  of  stopping  or  stand¬ 
ing. —  Something  on  which  a  thing  rests  or  is  laid. — 
Tin*  place  w  here  a  witness  stands  to  testify  in  court.  — 
A  small  table;  a  frame  on  which  vessels  of  any  kind 
may  be  laid;  as,  a  stand  for  music.  —  A  young  tree 
usually  reserved  when  the  other  trees  are  cut. 

Stand  of  arms.  (Mil.)  A  complete  set  of  arms  for 
one  soldier.  —  To  be  at  a  stand,  to  be  perplexed;  to  stop, 
owing  to  some  difficulty  or  doubt.  —  To  make  a  stand, 
to  stop,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  resistance  to  an 
eneinv. 

Standard.  n.  [A.  S.  standard,  from  standan.  to  stand  ; 
Fr.  » tendard  ]  An  ensign  of  war  ;  a  staff  with  a  flag  or 
colors,  standing  upright.  —  That  which  is  established  l»y 
sovereign  power,  as  a  rule  or  measure  by  which  others 
are  to  be  adjusted.  —  That  which  is  established  as  a  rule 
or  model  by  the  authority  of  public  opinion,  or  by  cus¬ 
tom  :  criterion  ;  test.  —  A  standing  tree  or  stem  ;  a  tree 
not  supported  or  attached  to  the  wall. 

(Coinage  )  The  proportion  of  weight  of  fine  metal  and 
alloy  established  by  authority. 

(Carp  )  An  upright  support,  as  the  poles  of  a  scaffold. 

(Ship-building.)  A  timber  in  the  form  of  a  knee,  w  ith 
one  arm  on  the  deck,  and  the  other  fayed  to  a  ship’s  side. 
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Standard,  n.  ( Bot.)  The  vexillum,  or  upper  part  of 

u  papilionaceous  corolla  (Fig.  65). 

— a.  Having  a  fixed  value;  us,  a  standard  work. 

Stand'a rd-bearer,  to.  An  officer  of  an  army,  com¬ 
pany,  or  troop,  who  bears  a  standard;  an  ensign  of  in¬ 
fantry  or  a  cornet  of  horse. 

Stand  <d,  to.  A  tree  of  long  standing. 

Stain! 'or,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  stands. 

Stand'er-by,  n.  One  preseut;  a  mere  spectator. 

Standing,  a.  SettLed;  established  either  by  law  or 
by  custom,  Ac.;  continually  existing;  permanent;  not 
temporary. —  lasting;  not  transitory  ;  not  liable  to  fade 
i»r  vanish.  —  Stagnant  ;  not  flowing,  as  water.  —  Fixed; 
not  movable.  —  Remaining  erect ;  not  cut  down. 

Standing  rigging.  ( Nant .)  Stationary  rigging,  as 
shrouds,  stays,  backstays,  Ac.  —  Dana. 

— TO.  The  state  of  being  erect  upon  the  feet-,  stand. — 
Continuance;  duration  or  existence  —  Possession  of  an 
office,  character,  or  place.  — Station  ;  place  to  stand  in. 
—  Power  to  stand. —  Condition  in  society;  rank. 

Standi  11^  .Slone,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township 
of  Bradford  co.,  7  m.  K.  of  Towanda;  pop.  aht.  1,200. 

Staiidin<;  Stone  1’rcek,  in  Pennsylvania ,  enters 
the  Juniata  River  from  Huntingdon  co. 

Stand  inh,  n.  A  stand  or  case  tor  pen  and  ink- 

Siandisli.  in  Maine,  a  post- tow  nship  of  Cumberland 
co.,  58  m.  S.W.  of  Augusta;  pop.  in  1870,  2.000. 

stand'- point,  TO.  Place  of  standing;  position;  point 
of  view ;  basis. 

Stand  '-st  ill,  n.  A  stop;  act  of  standing  erect. 

Stan  ford,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  60 
m  S  YV.  of  Indianapolis. 

Stanford,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Lincoln 
co.,  50  m.  S.  of  Frankfort;  pop.  abt.  000. 

Stanford,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Dutchess  co. ; 
pop  aht.  3.500. 

Stan  ford ville.  in  Georgia ,  a  village  of  Putnam  co., 
22  hi  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Stanford  ville.  in  New  York,  a  post-vill.  of  Dutchess 
co.,  20  m.  N  K  of  Poughkeepsie. 

Stan  hope,  Rady  Hester,  a  very  highly  accomplished, 
hilt  no  less  eccentric,  English  lady,  whose  remarkable 
life  on  Mount  Lebanon  may  he  numbered  among  the 
most  interesting  romances  of  biography.  Born  in  1766, 
she  was  (laughter  of  Charles,  Earl  Stanhope,  and  niece 
of  the  celebrated  William  Pitt.  Soon  alter  the  death 
of  that  great  statesman,  with  whom  she  lived,  and  with 
W’hose  pursuits  she  so  much  sympathized  as  to  act  upon 
some  occasions  as  his  private  secretary,  she  went  to 
Syria,  assumed  the  dress  of  a  male  native  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  devoted  herself  to  astrology,  in  which  sne  was 
a  most  implicit  believer.  She  had  a  large  pension  from 
the  English  government,  and  for  many  years  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  considerable  influence  over  the  Turkish  pacha, 
which,  however,  when  habitual  carelessness  in  money 
matters  had  deprived  her  of  the  means  of  bribing,  she 
so  entirely  lost  as  to  l>e  in  actual  danger  of  her  life.  So 
completely  anti-national  were  the  prejudices  of  this  high- 
sou  led  lady,  that,  though  at  the  time  of  her  death  she  had 
no  fewer  than  23  domestics,  not  one  of  them  was  Eng¬ 
lish ;  and  her  last  sigh  was  breathed  among  foreigners 
and  hirelings.  Her  permanent  abode  w*as  in  Mount 
Lebanon,  about  8  m.  from  Sidon,  where  she  died,  1839. 

fiitaii hope,  Philip  Henry,  Eire,  an  English  historian, 
B.  1805,  and  better  known  to  literature  as  Lord  Mahon, 
his  title  before  succeeding  to  the  earldom.  His  greatest 
w’ork  is  his  History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  to  the.  Pejice  of  A ixda-Chapelle.  lie  has  also  writ¬ 
ten  a  History  of  the  War  o  f  the  Spanish  Succession ,  and 
other  works.  As  Lord  Mahon  he  entered  Parliament 
in  1830.  and  has  held  minor  offices  iu  several  conserva¬ 
tive  administrations. 

Stan  hope,  a  seaport  town  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
in  Queen’s  co..  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  Lat.  46°  22' 
N..  bon.  63°  10'  YV. 

Stanhope,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Nash  co., 
82  m.  N  E.  of  Raleigh. 

Klanliope,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  post-village  of  Sussex  co., 
52  m  N.E.  of  Trenton. 

Stanhope,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of  Monroe  co., 
128  m.  N  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Stanislaus  I.,  Leczinski  ( stnn'is-laws ,)  King  of  Po¬ 
land.  B.  1677,  was  the  son  of  the  grand  treasurer  of  that 
kingdom.  In  1704-  he  was  deputed  by  the  assembly  at 
Warsaw  to  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  who  had  just  con¬ 
quered  Poland.  That  monarch  caused  him  to  he  crowned 
king  at  Warsaw  in  1705;  hut  when  Charles  was  defeated, 
in  1709,  Stanislaus  was  obliged  to  leave  his  kingdom. 
On  the  death  of  Augustus,  in  1733,  he  returned,  in  hopes 
of  being  acknowledged  ;  hut  the  power  of  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  and  the  Empress  of  Russia  prevailed  against 
him.  and  lie  was  again  obliged  to  fly.  lie  w-as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  some  productions  in  French  ami  Polish,  which 
were  printed  under  the  title  of  The.  Works  of  the  Liberal 
Philosopher,  lie  died  iu  consequence  of  his  night-gown 
taking  fire,  1766. 

itan'islaiis.  in  California,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  on  the  boundary  of  Calaveras  and  Tuo¬ 
lumne  cos.,  and  flowing  S.W  falls  into  San  Joaquin 
River,  aht.  25  in.  S.E.  of  Stockton  — A  central  co. ;  area , 
1,450  sq.  m.  Rivers.  San  Joaquin,  Tuolumne,  and  Stanis¬ 
laus.  Surface,  traversed  by  the  Coast  Range  hi  the  S.W. , 
elsewhere  diversified;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Gold 
and  copper.  Cap.  Knight’s  Ferry.  Pop.  in  1870,  6,510. 

Stanislaus  City,  in  California,  a  village  of  Stanis- 
I  ms  co..  aht.  24  in.  8.  of  Stockton. 

Staii'telans,  (St..)  (Order  of.)  A  Polish  order  of 
kuigothood,  founded  by  Stanislaus.  King  of  Poland,  in 
1765  And  renewed  by  tiie  Emperor  Alexander  in  1815. 

&tan'islawow.  a  fortified  town  of  Austrian  Poland, 
75  m.  from  Lemberg;  pop.  12,000. 


Stank,  pp.  of  stink,  q.  v. 

Stan  ley,  iu  N.  Carolina,  a  S.W.  central  co. ;  area ,  280 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Yadkin  and  Rocky.  Surface,  moun¬ 
tainous;  soil,  fertile  iu  the  valleys.  Min.  Gold  and 
silver  Cap.  Albemarle.  Pop.  abt.  8,000. 

Stanley,  H.  M.  See  page  2318. 

Slan'l  :wy,  (  Port,)  in  Canada,  a  port  of  entry  of  Elgin 
co.,  on  Like  Erie,  110  m.  S.W.  of  Hamilton. 

Stau'nary,  a.  [From  Lat.  stannum,  tiu.J  Relating 
to  tiu-uiines,  or  to  tin-works. 

— to.  A  tin-mine,  or  tin-works. 

Stan'iiate,  «.  ( Giem .)  A  salt  formed  by  the  union 
of  stannic  acid  with  a  base.  —  The  S.  of  soda,  prepared 
on  a  large  scale  for  use  as  a  mordant  by  calico-printers, 
crystallizes  iu  hexagonal  tables.  Form.  Na0.^u02,4Aq. 

Stan  nic  Acid,  n.  ( Chtm  )  Peroxide  of  tin. 

Stan'ii inc,  to.  (Min.)  An  opaque,  brittle  mineral, 
variously  colored,  but  having  frequently  the  appearance 
of  bronze,  whence  its  common  name  of  bell-metal  ore. 
Comp.  Sulphur  29’6,  tin  27*2,  copper  29  3,  iron  6*5,  zinc 
7*5  =  100.  —  Dana. 

Sdan'notype,  n.  [Lat.  slannum,  tin,  and  Gr.  typos, 
impression. J  A  photograph  taken  upon  a  tin  plate. 

Staii'nous,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  tin. 

Stan  'stead.  in  prov.  of  Quebec,  a  town,  cap.  of  a  co.  of 
same  name,  100  m.  S.E.  of  Montreal;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Stan'ton,  Edwin,  an  American  statesman,  b.  in  Steu¬ 
benville,  Ohio,  1814.  After  .receiving  a  good  education, 
lie  studied  for  the  bar  under  Benjamin  Tappen,  senator 
for  the  State  of  Ohio,  who  took  him  into  partnership, 
and  thus  gave  him  a  good  start  in  his  legal  career,  lie 
continued  to  practise  in  Ohio  until  1847,  when  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where  he  was  associated  in 
several  important  cases  with  Messrs.  R.  J.  Walker  and 
Abraham  Lincoln.  In  the  winter  of  1S57-’5S,  S.  was 
selected  by  President  Buchanan  to  manage  an  important 
case  connected  with  Mexican  grants,  and  conducted  it 
to  a  successful  issue,  and  in  1858  he  began  to  practice  in 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  but  held  aloof  from 
politics.  Towards  the  close  of  President  Buchanan’s 
term  of  office,  iu  i860,  S.  reluctantly  accepted  the  post 
of  attorney-general;  and  while  holding  it,  he  tried  hard 
to  prevail  on  the  president  to  send  reinforcements  to 
Fort  Sumter.  Mr.  Cameron  resigned  his  post  as  head 
of  the  YVar  Dept.,  Jan.  13,  1862,  when  the  vacant  place 
was  offered  to  .8'.,  and  accepted.  The  change  was  looked 
upon  by  the  people  as  advantageous  to  the  cause  of 
abolition ;  and  Judge  Holt,  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor 
of  Ohio,  characterized  the  appointment  as  “  an  immense 
stride  in  the  direction  of  the  suppression  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion. ”  Indeed,  the  vigorous  manner  in  which  S.  set 
about  the  reform  of  the  War  Dept,  confirmed  the  san¬ 
guine  expectations  of  his  friends,  and  the  beneficial  re¬ 
sults  that  attended  his  appointment  6oon  became  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  military  establishment  of  the  Union.  After 
Lincoln’s  death,  S.  was  retained  iu  the  cabinet  by 
President  Johnson,  but  his  firm  opposition  .to  the  per- 
s<m  d  policy  of  the  President  soon  made  him  obnoxious 
to  Mr.  Johnson,  wiio  finally  request'  d  him  to  resign; 
and.  on  his  refusal  to  comply,  notified  him  (August 
5,  1867)  that  he  had  suspended  him  from  office  and 
appointed  Gen  Grant  as  secretary  of  war  ad  interim.  S. 
gave  up  the  office  under  protest ;  but  when  Congress 
reassembled  in  November,  the  Senate  declared  that  the 
suspension  was  not  justifiable,  and  that  the  secretary 
must  be  reinstated.  Gen.  Grant  immediately  surren¬ 
dered  the  office  to  him.  On  the  21st  of  Feb.,  1868, 
President  Johnson  notified  S.  that  he  had  removed  him. 
and  appointed  Adj.-Gen.  Lorenzo  Thomas  Secretary  ad 
interim.  This  last  act  led  to  the  famous  impeachment 
of  the  President.  On  May  26,  the  Senate  having  ac¬ 
quitted  Mr.  Johnson,  S.  resigned  his  office.  After  leav¬ 
ing  the  YVar  Dept ,  S.  devoted  himself  to  his  profession; 
but  his  health  had  been  so  seriously  impaired  by  his 
enormous  and  protracted  labors  as  head  of  the  YVar 
Dept.,  that  he  was  not  able  to  work  with  his  former 
energy.  In  Dec.,  1869,  President  Grant  nominated  him 
for  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  lie 
was  readily  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  hut  his  commis¬ 
sion  bad  not  yet  been  made  out  when  his  friends  had 
to  mourn  his  sudden’death,  Dec.  19,  1869. 

Stan  toil,  in  Del.,  a  p.-vill.  of  New  Castle  co.,  6  m.  S.W. 
of  Wilmington;  in  III.,  a  twp.  of  Champaign  co. ;  in 
Ind.,  a  p.-vill.  of  Clay  co..  12  m.  N.E.  of  Terre  Haute; 
in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Plymouth  co. ;  iu  Kan.,  a  twp.  of 
Linn  co. ;  in  Kan.,  a  p.-vill  and  twp.  of  Miami  co.,  abt. 
33  in.  S  E.  of  Lawrence;  in  Ky.,  a  p.-vill.  cap.  of  Powell 
co.,  abt.  42  in.  E.S  E.  of  Lexington  ;  in  Mich.,  a  p.-vill., 
cap.  of  Montcalm  co.,  abt.  42  m.  N.E.  of  Grand  Rapids ; 
or  Staunton,  in  Mo.,  a  p.-vill.  of  Franklin  co ,  65  m. 
S.W.  of  St.  Louis;  in  Neb.,  an  E.  central  co. ;  in  N.  J., 
a  p.-vill.  of  Hunterdon  co.,  abt.  30  in.  N.  of  Trenton  ;  in 
Term.,  a  (list,  of  Haywood  co. 

Stan'tonsbiir;;'.  in  North  Carolina ,  a  village  of  Wil¬ 
son  co.,  50  m.  E.S.E.  of  Raleigh. 

Slan'tonville,  in  South  Carolina,  a  village  of  Ander- 

,  son  dist. 

Stanton  ville,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  McNairy 
co. 

Stan'za,  to.  [Tt. ;  Sp.  estancia  ;  Fr.  stance.]  (Poet.)  A 
series  or  number  of  verses  connected  with  each  other 
in  a  poem,  of  which  the  metre  is  constructed  of  succes¬ 
sive  series  similar  in  arrangement.  The  stanza,  how¬ 
ever,  must  he  understood  to  form  a  shorter  division  than 
the  classical  strophe,  to  which  this  definition  would  he 
equally  applicable.  It  is  so  called  from  terminating 
with  a  full  point  or  pause. 

Slanza  ic,  a.  Consisting  in  stanzas  (r.) 

Slap:1  lia.  to.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Asclepia- 
daceit,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  curious,  wrinkled,  toad- 
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like  appearance  of  their  handsomely  marlded  or  mot¬ 
tled  star-shaped  flowers,  and  the  disgusting  currion-iiK© 
scent  emitted  by  most  of  them. 

St  a  pos,  n.  (Anat.)  A  bone  of  the  ear.  See  E\R. 

Staphy  tea.  to.  (B  t.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Stapnyleaceuf.  S.  Irifnlia ,  the  Bladder-nut,  is  a  hand¬ 
some  shrub,  6-8  feet  high,  found  in  moist  woods  and 
thickets  from  Canada  to  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  Leaf¬ 
lets  oval-acuminate,  serrate,  pale  beneath,  witli  scattered 
hairs;  flowers  white,  in  a  short,  drooping  raceme.  'J  lie 
most  remarkable  tea  lure  of  tbe  plant  is  its  large,  in¬ 
flated  capsules,  which  are  3-sided,  3-parted  at  top,  3- 
celled,  containing  several  hard,  small  nuts  or  seeds,  with 
a  bony,  smooth,  and  polished  testa.  —  Wood. 

Stapli}  lea  ccte,  n.pl,  (Bot.)  A  small  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Si-ipindub  s,  included  by  many  botanists  in  the 
order  Sap  induce#,  ns  a  tribe  distinguished  by  the  stamens 
being  inserted  outside  instead  ot  inside  the  disc,  and 
by  albuminous  seeds.  They  consist  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
which  are  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  aud  northern  and 
tropical  America. 

StapSayljn'idie,  n.pl.  (Zobl.)  See  Br  achf.lvtra. 

Stapliy Ionia,  to.  [<*r.,  from  staphyle,  a  bunch  of 
grapes.]  (Med.)  A  disease  ol  the  eyeball,  in  which  the 
cornea  becomes  opaque  and  tumid,  forming  a  white  pro¬ 
jection,  sometimes  resembling  a  grape  in  shape;  it  occa¬ 
sionally  increases  to  a  great  extent,  and  requires  to  be 
removed  by  an  operation. 

Stapliy  lopias  tie.  to.  [Gr.  staphyle .  and  plassein.  to 
lorui.J  (Surg.)  Applied  to  the  operation  for  replacing 
the  soft  palate  when  it  has  I  een  lost. 

Stajdaylor  aphy,  to.  [Fr.  stajihyb  rrnphie,  from  Gr. 
staphyie,  and  raphe,  a  seam,  from  raptein ,  to  sew.J 
(Sura.)  The  operation  of  uniting  a  cleft  palate. 

Staple,  ( stu'jd ,)  to.  [A.  S.  stajiel ,  stapul ;  Du.,  Ger.,  and 
8w .  stupel ;  Dan.  stabel;  Fr .ttupe]  A  principal  com¬ 
modity  or  production  of  a  country  or  di-trict. — The  ma¬ 
terial  or  substance  of  a  thing.  —  The  thread  or  pile  of 
wool,  cotton,  or  flax. —  A  loop  of  iron,  or  a  bar  ol  w  ire, 
bent  and  formed  with  two  points  to  be  driven  into  wood, 
to  hold  a  hook,  pin,  &c. 

— a.  Relating  to,  or  constituting,  a  market  or  staple,  for 
commodities,  (a  ) — Established  in  commerce;  settled. 
—  Regularly  produced  or  made  for  market;  chief;  prin¬ 
cipal.  —  According  to  the  laws  of  commerce,  (r.) 

Sfla  pier,  to.  A  dealer  iu  commodities. 

Sta'pletun,  in  I  wa,  a  post-township  of  Chickasaw  co., 
abt.  90  in.  YV.N.YV.  of  Dili  uque ;  pop.  in  186b,  520. 

Staplotoii.in  New  link,  a  post-village  ol  Richmond 
co.,ou  the  N.E.  ot  Staten  Island, 7  m.  S.W. of  New  York. 

Star,  n.  [A.  S.  steorra  ;  Ger  st> rn  ;  1  at.  ste!l>>  ;  Gr.  asUr.] 

( Astron .)  A  general  term  applied  to  any  celestial  body, 
including  the  planets.  In  astronomy,  however,  the 
word  is  used  to  designate  only  those  sell-shining  bodies 
which  are  situated  beyond  the  limit  ot  solar  attiacthn. 
They  are  also  Called  fixed  stars,  to  disiilignit-li  them 
from  the  planets,  comets,  satellites.  Ac.  Astronomy  in¬ 
quires  into  the  distance,  number,  magnitude,  nature, 
and  motion  of  the  fixed  &  In  appearance,  the  magni¬ 
tudes  of  the  S.  seem  to  differ  greatly;  but  ibis  variation 
is  attributed  t<>  that  ol  tln  ir  distances.  It  is  impossil  le 
to  tell  the  number  of  the  fixed  S .  In  order  toestabiidi 
a  gradation  hinonb  them,  aud  tor  convenience  in  de¬ 
scription  or  reference,  astronomers  divide  them  into 
classes  or  orders,  called  magnitudes.  The  most  bril¬ 
liant  are  called  S  ot  the  first  magnitude ;  those  less 
brilliant  are  st^  led  of  the  second  mugnituue. ;  and  so  on 
to  the  sixth  or  seventh,  when  they  become  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye.  The  S.  arc*  very  irregularly  distributed 
throughout  the  heavens  ;  in  some  parts  considerable 
regions  art*  to  be  found  with  scarcely  a  single  S..  while 
other  portions,  like  the  Milky  Y\  ay.  are  crowded.  In  all 
ages,  the  distance  of  the  fixed  S  from  the  ear'll  has 
been  a  subject  of  interest  and  inquiry.  In  determining 
the  question  of  purullux,  the  S.  61  Cygni  was  selected 
as  being  a  S.  with  a  large  proper  motion.  The  experi¬ 
ment  turned  out  favorably,  aud  tbe  parallax  was  dis¬ 
covered,  and  with  it  roughly  the  distance  of  the  S.  from 
the  solar  system.  This  was  estimated  at  about  592.000 
times  the  mean  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit.  See  Milky 
Way,  Nebula,  and  the  Supplement. 

— The  figure  of  a  star;  an  asterisk,  thus  (*):— used  as  a  mark 
of  reference.  —  The  figure  of  a  star  worn  as  a  badge  of 
rank.  —  A  person  of  brilliant  and  attractive  qualities  on 
some  public  occasion ;  an  eminent  theatrical  performer. 

— v.  a.  To  set  or  adorn  with  stars,  or  bright,  radiating 
bodies ;  to  bespangle. 

— v.  to.  To  shine  as  a  star;  to  perform  on  the  stage,  as  an 
actor  or  singer  of  eminence. 

Star,  in  Ohio ,  a  twp.  of  Hocking  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Star,  in  Texas,  a  S.  co.  bordering  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
which  separates  it  from  Mexico;  area,  3.350  sq.  m. 
Surface,  mostly  prairies,  which  support  large  droves  of 
wild  horses  and  cattle.  Cap.  Rio  Grande  City.  J’op. 
abt.  3,500 

Star,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-townsliip  of  Vernon  co.,  12  m. 
E.  of  Yiroqua  ;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Staraja  Russa,  ( sta'ra-ya. )  a  town  of  European  Rus¬ 
sia.  137  m.  from  St.  Petersburg:  ptp.  10,000. 

Star'-anise,  to.  (B-t)  See  Ii.licium. 

Star'-apple,  to.  (But.)  See  Cmrysophyllum. 

Star  -blind,  a.  Seeing  obscurely. 

Star  hoard,  n.  ( Naut .)  See  Larhoard. 

Star '-1>ow  lines,  to.  pi.  (Naut.)  A  term  for  the 
men  iu  the  starboard  watch. — Dana. 

Star'hruok  Island,  in  the  S.  Pacific;  Lat. 5°  20' S., 
Lon.  155°  56'  W. 

star  oil.  (startsh,)  to.  [A.  S.  stearc.]  Chemically  speak¬ 
ing.  N  consists  of  C12H10Oio  It  is  readily  distinguished 
from  other  similar  substances  by  the  deep-bine  color  it 
assumes  on  the  addition  of  free  iodine  to  its  solution. 
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Boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  becomes  converted 
into  dextrine,  without  any  change  in  its  chemical  com¬ 
position.  It  then  gradually  assumes  the  elements  of 
water,  becoming  changed  into  glucose,  or  grape,  sugar. 
S.  consists  of  a  number  of  ovoid  grains,  built  up  ol  a 
series  of  skins,  one  over  the  other,  like  au  otiiou.  With 
cold  water  &  forms  only  a  granular  paste,  but  with  hot 
water  the  granules  burst  and  dissolve,  giving  rise  to  a 
glutinous  viscid  solution,  which,  when  dry,  forms  a 
translucent  horny  mass.  Hence  its  use  in  stiffening 
linen.  In  the  manufacture  of  S.  from  potatoes  and 
cereal  grains,  advantage  is  taken  of  its  insolubility  in 
cold  water.  Commercially,  there  are  two  classes  of 
starch — those  us-  d  for  food,  and  those  used  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes.  The  former  are  treated  under 
Akrow-koot,  7.  v. ;  t lie  latter  are  chiefly  made  from 
wheat,  rice,  and  potatoes;  but  in  addition,  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  sago-starch  are  prepared  in  India,  and  small 
quantities  are  from  time  to  time  prepared  from  other 
sources,  such  as  the  fruit  of  the  horse-chestnut,  Ac. 

—  A  formal  manner. 

Rtarcli,  a.  Stiff;  precise;  rigid.  (R.) 

— v.  a.  To  stiffen  with  starch. 

Star-chamber, n.  ( Eng.  Hist.)  A  celebrated  court 
of  justice,  so  called  from  the  ornaments  of  the  ceiling  of 
the  room  in  which  at  one  period  it  sat.  This  court,  of 
very  ancient  origin,  was  under  the  direction  of  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  and  consisted  of  divers  lords,  spiritual  and  tem¬ 
poral,  being  privy  councillors,  with  two  judges  of  the 
courts  of  common  law.  It  had  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 
forgery,  perjury, riot, conspiracy, fraud, and  libel;  but  its 
power  came  afterwards  to  be  much  extended,  so  as  to 
render  it  a  most  odious  and  unjust  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  a  despotic,  administration.  Its  process  was  sum¬ 
mary  and  often  iniquitous,  and  the  punishment  which  it 
inflicted  often  arbitrary  and  cruel.  It  became  particu¬ 
larly  odious  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  at  length 
abolished  by  10  Oar.  I.  c.  10,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
people. 

Starched  *  (starcht,)  a.  Stiffened  with  starch. —  Stiff 
in  manner:  precise:  formal. 

S  t  a  roll  eel  11  ess,  S  ta  rcli  '11  ess,  n.  The  state  of  being 
starched;  formality;  stiffness. 

fctarcli'er,  n.  One  who  starches,  or  whose  occupation 
is  to  starch  ;  as,  a  c\vav-starcher. 

Starch  ly,  adv.  W:th  stiffness  of  manner;  formally. 

Sfarell'y,  a-  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  starch. — 
Stiff  in  manner;  precise;  formal. 

Star  City,  in  Nevada^  a  post-village  of  Humboldt  co., 
12  m.  N.  of  Unionville;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

Stare,  (star,)  v.  n  [A.  S  starian  ;  Ger.  ifarrcn.]  To 
gize,  or  to  look  with  fixed  eyes  wide  open  ;  to  fix  or 
fasten  au  earnest  look  on  some  object. 

— v.  a.  To  stare  at;  to  affect  or  influence  by  staring;  to 
gaze  at  earnestly. 

To  stare,  in  the.  face,  to  be  unmistakably  apparent ; 
to  be,  as  it  were,  before  the  eyes ;  as,  ruiu  stares  him 
in  the  face. 

— n.  A  fixed  look  with  eyes  wide  open. 

Star'er,  n.  One  who  stares  or  gazes  earnestly. 

Ntar'-li  nch,  n.  (Ztil.)  Same  as  Redstart,  q.  v. 

Star  -lisli,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Astericid.e.  7.  t». 

Stur'-fort,  n.  (Fortif.)  A  fort  possessing  external  pro¬ 
jecting  angles. 

Star  gard,  (  Now,)  a  town  of  Prussian  Pomerania,  on 
the  Ihnu,  21  m.  from  Stettiu.  Manuf.  Woollens,  toysf 
and  tobacco.  Pop.  13,245. 

Star'-gazer,  n.  One  who  gazes  at  the  stars;  a  seer; 
hence,  an  astrologer  ;  also,  a  visionary employed  in  a 
contemptuous  sense. 

(Zool.)  See  Uranoscopus. 

Star'-s:ra«.H,  n.  (Hot.)  See  IIypoxipacejS. 

Star'in^  ly,  adv.  With  a  fixed,  steady  gaze. 

Stark,  a.  (comp,  starker;  superl.  starkest.)  [A.  S. 
stearc.]  Stiff;  strong;  rugged;  as,  u  stark  corpse. — 
Confirmed  or  established  ;  mere;  gross;  sheer;  entire; 
absolute  ;  as.  the  thing  is  a  stark  absurdity. 

— adv.  To  the  utmost  degree;  wholly;  entirely;  abso¬ 
lutely  ;  as,  the  man  is  stark  mad. 

Stark,  in  Illinois,  a  N.W.  central  co. ;  area,  290  sq.  ni. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Spoon  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Illinois.  Surface,  level,  and  partly  timbered  ;  soil ,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Toulon.  Pop  in  1870,  10,790. 

Stark,  in  Indiana,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area ,  432  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Yellow  and  Kankakee.  Sur face,  level ;  soil,  generally 
fertile.  Cap.  Knox.  Pop.  abt.  4,800. 

Stark,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of  Coos  co., 
90  m.  N  of  Concord;  pop.  in  1S70,  464. 

Stark,  in  New  lark,  a  township  of  Herkimer  co.;  pop. 
in  1870,  1,511. 

Stark,  in  Ohio,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  570  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Tuscarawas,  and  Nimishillen.  Sugar,  and  Sandy  creeks. 
Surface,  undulating;  soil,  excellent.  Min.  Stone-coal 
and*  limestone.  Cap.  Canton.  Pop.  abt.  75,000. —  A 
township  of  Noble  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,100. 

Starkey,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Yat«*s  co.,  32  m.  N.  of  Elmira:  pop.  in  1870,  2,372. 

Stark’s,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Somerset  co.,  33 
m.  N.W.  of  Augusta;  pop.  abt  1,500. 

Starks'boroiiftfk,  in  Vermont ,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Addison  co.,  24  m.  S.W.  of  Montpelier ;  pop. 
abt.  1.650. 

Starks'ville.  in  N’w  York,  a  village  of  Rensselaer  co. 

Stark'ville.  ill  Georgia,  a  iiost-village,  cap.  of  Lee  co., 
1 15  m.  S.S  W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Stark  ville.in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Oktib¬ 
beha  co.,  125  ni.  N  K.  of  Jackson. 

Stark  ville.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Herkimer 
co..  60  ni.  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

Skar'len*.  a.  Having  no  starlight,  or  no  stars  visible  ; 
as,  a  starless  sky. 
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Star  light,  n.  The  light  issuing  from  the  stars. 

— a.  I.ighteti  by  the  stars  ;  us,  a  starlight  night. 

Klar’like.  a.  Stell  ated;  radiated  like  a  star;  as,  a 
starlike  flower. —  Bright  ;  lustrous;  as,  star  like  <  yes. 

Star  ling,  n.  [A. 8.  staro,  steam;  Lat.  sturnus. J  (Zoiil.) 
tee  StI)KMl>j£. 

(Arch.)  A  large  pile  of  woodwork  placed  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  foundation  of  the  piers  of  bridges,  Ac.,  to 
break  the  force  of  the  water,  and  protect  the  stone- work. 

Starotlllh,  (sta-ro-ditob,)  a  town  of  European  Russia, 
govt,  ol  Tehernigov,  on  the  llabiuzu:  pop.  10,000. 

Star'-of-llrtiricliem,  n.  (Rid.  )  See  Orniihou  in  M. 

Starusf,  «.  [Pul.  In  Poland,  the  proprietor 

of  a  starosty. 

Slarosly.  n.  [Pol.  starosfwo.]  In  Poland,  a  castle 
and  demesne  granted  to  noblemen  for  life  by  the  crown. 

Star  Prairie,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-tow  uship  of  St. 
Croix  co.;  jwp.  abt.  350. 

Slarro<l,  ( stard ,)  a.  Gemmed  or  studded  with  stars. 

Star'riness,  n.  State  ol  being  stairy 

Star  ry,u.  [From  star. J  Abounding  with  stars ;  gemmed 
with  stars;  as,  the  starry  sky.  —  Stellar;  stcllary  ;  con¬ 
sisting  of,  or  proceeding  from,  the  stars  ;  as,  starry 
light,  starry  influence.  —  Resembling,  or  beaming  like, 
stars  ;  as,  starry  eyes. 

(Hot.)  Stellate. 

.Stai*  -s|>aii”  l«‘<l,  (spdng'gld,)  a.  Studded  with  stars. 

Star-spangled  banner,  the  flag  of  the  U.  States;  the 
stars  and  stripes. 

Star'-st4>nc,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  sapphire,  which, 
when  cut  in  a  certain  direction,  presents  u  reflection  of 
light  in  t  he  form  of  a  star. 

Start,  r.  n.  [Ger.  sl'urztn ,  to  precipitate.]  To  move 
suddenly,  as  it  by  a  twitch;  to  move  instinctively,  as  by 
an  involuntary  shrinking  from  sudden  fear  or  alarm; 
to  move  with  sudden  quickness,  as  with  a  6pring  or  leap  ; 
as,  he  started  aside  — To  wince;  to  shrink. —  To  set 
out;  to  commence  a  race,  as  from  a  barrier  or  goal;  to 
begin  a  journey  or  enterprise ;  as,  they  start  for  home 
to-morrow.  —  To  move  or  shift  from  its  place;  as,  the 
hoops  of  the  cask  were  started. 

To  start  after,  to  follow  ;  to  pursue  ;  to  chase  ;  to  run 
after. — To  start  against,  to  enter  into  competition  w  ith  ; 
to  act  as  a  rival  candidate  against. —  To  start  for ,  to  run 
as  a  candidate. —  To  start  up,  to  rise  suddenly,  as  from  a 
seat  or  sitting  posture.  —  To  come  into  sudden  notice  or 
importance. 

— v.a.  To  rouse  suddenly. as  from  concealment;  to  startle; 
to  move  or  disturb  suddenly  ;  to  cause  to  flee  or  fly.  — 
To  call  forth  ;  to  raise;  to  bring  into  sudden  motion  ;  to 
produce  suddenly  to  view  or  notice;  as,  to  start  a  con¬ 
troversy. —  To  invent  or  discover;  to  bring  within  pur¬ 
suit;  as,  to  start  a  pastime. —  To  dislocate ;  to  move  sud¬ 
denly  from  its  place  ;  as.  to  start  a  bone  out  of  its  socket. 

(Naut)  To  pour  out;  to  empty,  as  liquor  from  a 
cask  ;  as,  to  start  a  butt  of  water. —  To  give  a  start  to,  or 
cause  to  move  with  quickness,  by  chastising  with  a 
rope’s  end, as  for  refractoriness  or  dilatoriness. 

— n.  A  sudden  motion,  as  from  alarm  ;  a  quick  spring;  a 
darting;  a  sudden  rousing  to  action. —  A  sudden  motion 
followed  by  intermission  ;  a  spastic  affection  ;  a  sudden 
twitch,  or  convulsive  motion  or  spasm ;  as,  he  does  every¬ 
thing  by  fits  or  starts.  —  A  sudden  spring,  motion,  or 
effusion;  an  impulsive  fit ;  a  sally  ;  os,  the  start  of  spleen. 

—  Act  of  setting  out;  commencement  of  a  journey  or 
enterprise  ;  first  motion  from  a  place  :  as.  a  start  in  life. 

—  To  get  or  have  the  start ,  to  begin  before  auotlu-r  ;  to 
have  the  advantage  over  another. 

— [A.  S.  steort ]  A  projection;  a  horn;  a  tail.  —  In  Eng¬ 
land,  the  long  haft  or  handle  of  anything;  as,  the 
start  of  a  plough. 

Start'er,  n.  One  who  starts;  one  who  shrinks  from  his 
purpose.  —  One  who  suddenly  moves  a  question  or 
raises  an  objection.  —  One  who  places  men,  horses,  or 
dogs  in  order  for  running.  —  A  dog  that  rouses  game. 

StartTnl.  a.  Apt  or  inclined  to  start;  skittish. 

Ktart'fnlnes8,n.  Disposition  to  start. 

Star-thistle.  (- this'l ,)  n.  ( Bot .)  An  annual  plaut  of 
the  genus  Centaurea,  q.v. 

St art  i  11  r.  n.  (Mach.)  The  hand-lever  which 

serves  to  start  a  steam-engine. 

Slart  in^ly,  adv.  By  sudden  fits  or  starts. 

Starring,  o.  Act  of  moving  suddenly. 

n.  The  point  from  which  anything 

moves  or  starts. 

Sfarf  ing-posf,  n.  A  post,  place,  or  barrier  from 
which  competitors  in  a  race  make  their  start. 

Start'isll.  a.  Apt  to  start  or  shy  ;  skittish  ;  —  said  of  a 

horse.  (Colloq.) 

Startle,  (sturt'l,)  v.n.  [Intensive  of  start.]  To  shrink; 
to  wince ;  to  move  suddenly,  or  be  excited,  on  feeling  a 
sudden  alarm. 

— v.  a.  To  start ;  to  shock  ;  to  frighten  ;  to  alarm  ;  to  sur¬ 
prise  ;  to  impress  with  fear ;  to  excite  by  sudden  alurm, 
surprise,  or  apprehension. 

— A  sudden  motion  or  shock  caused  by  an  unexpected 
alarm,  surprise,  or  apprehension  of  danger;  a  sudden 
impression  of  fright  or  terror. 

Startlingly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  startle  or  affright 
suddenly. 

Starn4*  c*a,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Wayne 
co.,  ISO  hi.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Starii4*'4*n  C?r4‘ok.  in  Pennsylvania,  rises  in  Wayne 
co..  and  flows  S.W.  into  the  Susquehanna  River. 

Slarvat  ion,  (- vd'shun ,)  n.  Act  of  starving,  or  state  of 
lieing  starved. 

Starve,  v  n  [A.  S  steorfan .  steorfiani]  To  perish  or 
die  with  cold  ;  to  suffer  extreme  cold.  (Rare  in  the  U.  S.) 

—  To  perish  with  hunger;  to  suffer  extreme  hunger  or 
destitution  —  Hence,  to  be  extremely  indigent;  to  lank 
the  necessaries  of  life. 
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Starve,  v.  a.  To  kill  or  reduce  with  cold.  —  To  kill  with 
hunger;  —  hence,  to  distress  or  subdue  by  famine;  as, 
to  starve  a  city  into  a  surrender.  —  To  destroy  by  want; 
as.  to  starve  plants  by  deprivation  of  nutriment.  —  To 
deprive  ol  force  or  vigor;  as,  ’‘The  powers  of  their  minds 
are  starved  by  disuse." — Locke. 

Starve*  ling,  a.  Hungry;  lean;  meagre;  starving 
from  lack  of  nutriment ;  as,  “a  starveling  bard.”  Swift. 

— n.  An  animal  or  plant  that  is  rendered  thin,  lean,  and 
weak  through  want  of  nutritious  alinu  nt. 

Slanvorf.  {-wurl.)  u.  (Rot.)  A  popular  name  applied 
to  plants  of  the  genera  Aster  and  Stelluria. 

Sta  fanf,  a.  [From  l^at.  stare,  to  stand.]  (Her.)  In  a 
standing  position  ;  as.  a  stag  statant. 

State,  11.  [F  r.  6tat ;  Lat.  status,  from  s<o.j  Condition 
or  circumstances  of  a  being  or  thing  at  any  given  time; 
situation;  case;  predicament;  plight;  as,  the  present 
state  of  things  cannot  last  long.  —  Rank;  quality;  con¬ 
dition;  as,  the  slate  of  fame.  —  Appearance  of  pomp, 
dignity, or  greatness;  condition  of  wealth  or  prosperity  ; 
as,  his  majesty  received  him  in  state — A  political  laxly, 
or  body  politic;  the  whole  body  of  people  united  under 
one  government;  —  more  usually. a  commonwealth  or 
body  politic  having  a  representative  legislature;  as.  a 
state  without  a  ruler.  —  A  body  of  men  professionally 
united,  or  constituting  a  community  of  a  specific  or  par¬ 
ticular  character  ;  as,  in  Englaud,  the  two  grand  divis¬ 
ions —  civil  and  ecclesiastical  —  Church  and  State. 

— In  the  U.  States,  one  of  the  commonwealths  or  bodies 
politic.  —  The  people  of  the  States,  collectively,  make  up 
the  body  of  the  entire  nation. 

— pi.  The  bodies  that  constitute  the  legislature  of  a  coun¬ 
try  ;  as,  the  Stutes-gvuvrai  of  Holland. 

State  paper,  a  paper  relating  to  the  political  or  diplo¬ 
matic  interests  of  u  state. 

State  trial,  a  trial  ol  a  person,  or  persons,  for  a  political 
offence. 

— v.  a.  To  set  forth,  as  the  position,  condition,  or  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  anything  exists  or  subsists;  to  set 
in  order:  to  settle;  to  express,  us  the  particulars  of 
anything  in  writing;  to  set  down  in  detail  or  in  gross; 
to  express,  as  t lie  particulars  of  anything  verbally  ;  to 
represent  fully  in  words;  to  recite;  to  narrate. 

— a.  Pertaining,  or  hav  fng  reference,  to  the  state  or  nation ; 
public  ;  grand  ;  pompous ;  ceremonial ;  royal ;  as,  a  state 
pageant. 

Sta tcc  raft,  n.  Art  of  managing  or  conducting  affairs 
of  state. 

Statc'-rrimi  nal.  n.  An  offender  against  the  dignity 
or  well-being  of  a  state  or  commonwealth ;  one  guilty 
of  treason. 

Stat  e4l,'(.  Settled;  established;  regular ;  occurring  at 
regular  times;  not  occasional ;  as,  to  attend  on  a  staled 
occasion. —  Fixed ;  established ;  specified  ;  as,  lie  was  en¬ 
gaged  at  a  stated  salary. 

Stat'eclly,  adv.  Regularly;  at  certain  or  specified 
times;  not  occasionally. 

State'-house,  «-  The  building  wherein  Jhe  sittings 
of  a  state  legislature  are  held. 

State  lily,  adv.  In  a  stately  manner. 

State  I- ill e,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Columbia  co., 
38  m.  S.E.  of  Albauy.  —  A  village  of  Washington  co. 

Stateliness,  w.  Quality  of  being  stately ;  grandeur; 
loftiness  of  mien,  or  majestic  or  dignified  appearance; 
also,  semblance  of  pride;  affected  dignity. 

Stately,  a.  (comp,  statelier;  superl.  stateliest.]  Ac¬ 
cording  to  state,  high  rank,  quality,  or  condition  ;  au¬ 
gust;  grand;  majestic;  lofty;  dignified;  magnificent; 
elevated  in  style  or  sentiment ;  as,  a  stately  air,  a  stately 
building,  a  stately  form.  Ac. 

— adv.  Loftily;  majestically;  with  dignity. 

State  ment,  n.  Act  of  stating,  presenting,  or  reciting 
verbally  or  on  paper.  —  A  series  of  facts  or  particulars 
expressed  on  paper;  a  detail  of  facts  or  figures  verbally 
recounted;  recital  of  the  circumstances  of  a  transaction; 
a  formal  embodiment  in  language  of  facts  or  opinions. 

&tate-m4>ng:ei%  (-mfi ng'ger,)  n.  A  dabbler  in  politics 
or  statecraft. 

St  a  ten  Islaiul,  off  the  extreme  S.E.  coast  of  Terra 
del  Fuego,  45  tu.  long,  separated  from  King  Charles’s 
Land  by  Le  Maire  Strait ;  Lat.  of  Cape  St.  John,  on  its 
E.  extremity,  54°  42'  8"  S.,  Lon.  63°  43'  5"  W. 

Staten  Island,  in  New  York  Bay,  abt.  C  in.  S.W.  of 
New  York  city,  separated  by  the  Narrows  from  Long 
Island,  and  from  New  Jersey  by  Staten  Island  Sound. 
It  is  14  in.  long  and  8  wide,  and  comprises  the  co.  of 
Richmond,  7.  v.  On  the  E.,  in  Prince  s  Bay,  10  m  N.N.W. 
of  Sandy  Hook,  is  a  light-house,  with  a  fixed  light  107 
feet  above  the  sea. 

State  -prison,  n.  A  public  prison,  penitentiary,  or 
jail. 

State'-prisoner,  n.  A  prisoner  held  in  durance  fora 
political  offence. 

Stat'er,  n.  One  who  states,  or  makes  a  statement. 

— [t;r.]  (Numis.)  The  principal  coin  of  republican  Greece. 
The  Attic  golden  stater  weighed  2  drachms,  and  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  20  silver  drachms,  or  equivalent  to  about  $5.50. 

State'-r4>oin,  n.  A  magnificent  room  in  a  palace  or 
great  house. 

/ Naut.)  A  small  private  apartment  on  shipboard. 

Stat4‘S,lM>ronK‘ll,  in  Georgia,  a  village,  cap.  of  bul¬ 
lock  co..  53  ni.  N.W.  of  Savannah. 

Stat4M4'l>nrs£.  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Sumter 
dist.,  35  m.  S.E.  of  Columbia. 

States'-g-eneral.  (Hist.)  A  term  employed  in  France 
before  the  first  Revolution  to  express  the  national  par¬ 
liament,  or  assembly  of  the  three  orders  of  the  state  — 
the  clergy,  nobility,  and  commonalty.  The  had 

not  been  convened  for  a  hundred  years,  when  Louis 
XVI.,  in  the  hope  of  allaying  public  discontent,  called 
them  together  iu  1787  ;  but  the  parliament,  instead  of 
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addressing:  itself  to  the  vital  state  of  the  country,  com-1 
menced  quarrelling  about  precedence  ami  the  privileges! 
of  their  orders,  till  the  exasperated  nation  terminated 
the  dispute  by  a  revolution  that  swept  all  orders  and 
precedence  from  the  country.  In  Holland,  the  S.-G.  is 
the  congress  of  the  two  chambers,  or  the  legislative  body. 

States  man,  n.; pi.  Statesmen.  A  man  versed  in  pub¬ 
lic  or  state  affairs,  or  in  the  arts  of  government ;  usu¬ 
ally,  one  eminent  for  political  or  diplomatic  abilities; 
n  politician;  one  versed  in  statecraft.  —  A  person  em¬ 
ployed  in  public  affairs. —  In  the  north  of  England,  a 
petty  landholder;  as,  a  Cumberland  statesman. 

States  manlike*,  States'manly,  a.  Having  the 
manner,  wisdom,  or  experience  of  statesmen  ;  betitting 
a  statesman. 

States  mans!) i |>.  n.  The  qualifications  or  employ¬ 
ments  of  a  statesman. 

Slates  of  file  Church,  (It.  Stati  della  Chiesa,  or 
Stati  Pnntificc, .)  a  territory,  or  rather  a  group  of  states, 
in  Central  Italy,  formerly  united  into  one  sovereignty, 
with  the  Pope  for  its  head,  and  now  annexed  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Italy.  The  States  of  the  Church  being  no  more  a 
geographical  denomination,  we  must  confine  this  article 
to  a  rapid  sketch  of  their  history  from  their  formation  till 
their  absorption  into  the  Italian  nationality.  During  the 
rule  of  theGoths  and  Lombards  in  Italy,  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome,  and  all  who  desired  to  live  free  from  the  barba¬ 
rian  yoke, feeling  that  theGreek  empire  was  incapable  of 
protecting  them,  and  at  the  same  time  observing  the  per¬ 
tinacity  and  energy  with  which  the  Pope  asserted  the  im¬ 
portance  and  dignity  of  Rome,  naturally  looked  up  to  him 
as,  in  some  sort,  a  protector ;  and  it  is  to  the  gradual 
growth  and  spread  of  this  feeling  that  the  important 
position  subsequently  taken  by  the  popes  as  authorities 
in  temporal  matters  is  chiefly  due.  About  720  a.  d  , 
Gregory  III,  having  quarrelled  with  the  Emperor  Leo 
the  Isaurian,  declared  the  independence  of  Rome.  In 
726,  Pepin  le  Bref  compelled  the  Lombard  king  to  hand 
over  Ravenna,  Rimini.  Pesaro,  Fano,  Cesena.  Urbino, 
Forli,  Comacchio,  and  fifteen  other  towns,  to  the  Pope, 
who  now  assumed  the  state  of  a  temporal  sovereign 
Pepin’s  example  was  followed  by  his  son.  Charlemagne. 
In  the  11th  century,  the  Normans  greatly  aided  to  in¬ 
crease  the  Papal  temporal  authority,  and  in  1053  the 
duchy  of  Bene  veil  to  was  annexed.  In  1102,  the  Count¬ 
ess  Matilda  of  Tuscany  left  to  the  Pope  her  fiefs  of 
Parma.  Mantua.  Modena,  and  Tuscany;  but  these  were 
immediately  seized  by  the  German  empire,  and  of  this 
magnificent  bequest  only  a  few  estates  came  into  the 
Pope's  hands.  In  1278,  the  Emperor  Rudolph  I.  defined 
authoritatively  the  boundaries  of  the  Papal  States,  and 
acknowledged  the  Pope's  exclusive  authority  over  them, 
by  absolving  their  inhabitants  from  their  oath  of  allegi¬ 
ance  to  the  empire.  The  States  of  the  Church  at  this 
time  included  Perugia,  Bologna,  Bertinoro.  the  duchy 
of  Spoleto.  the  exarchy  of  Ravenna,  and  the  march  of 
Ancona.  Sixtus  IV..  Alexander  VI.,  and  Julius  II  .  in¬ 
creased  the  Papal  States  by  the  addition  of  the  Ro 
mairna,  IVsaro.  Rimini.  Faenza,  Parma,  Placentia,  and 
Reggio.  In  1830,  the  peopleof  Ancona  and  Bologna  rose 
in  rebellion.  They  were  put  down  by  the  aid  of  an 
Austrian  army;  but  the  abuses  in  the  administration 
were  so  flagrant,  that  even  Austria  urged  the  necessity 
for  reform.  Her  remonstrances,  however,  were  n«»t  at¬ 
tended  to,  and  the  Bolognese  again  rebelled.  This  sec¬ 
ond  revolt  supplied  Austria  with  a  pretext  for  occupy¬ 
ing  the  northern  legations,  and  the  French  at  the  same 
time  garrisoned  Ancona.  Occasional  risings  took  place 
from  time  to  time  up  to  1846,  when  the  present  Pope. 
Pius  IX.,  assumed  the  tiara,  and  burst  upon  the  aston¬ 
ished  world  in  the  new  diameter  of  a  reforming  Pope. 
Ilis  projects  were  of  a  most  liberal  character,  and  were 
put  in  force  with  great  energy,  despite  the  opposition  of 
Austria;  but,  alarmed  at  the  spread  of  revolution  in 
Europe  during  1818.  he  halted  in  his  career,  just  at  the 
critical  moment  when  to  halt  was  to  he  lost.  The  peo¬ 
ple  rose,  and  Pins  IX.  fled  to  Gaeta,  while  Rome  was 
proclaimed  a  republic.  He  was  restored,  and  Ids  sub¬ 
jects  reduced  to  submission,  by  the  arms  of  France. 
Austria,  Naples,  and  Spain.  The  Austrians  held  the 
legations  in  subjection  to  the  Pope’s  authority  till  1850, 
but  the  French  continued  to  occupy  Rome  (see  Rome ). 
In  July.  1850,  the  4  northern  legations  (the  Romagna) 
threwoff  thePapal  authority  and  proclaimed  theirannex- 
ion  to  Sardinia.  Their  example  was  followed,  in  I860, 
bv  Pesaro,  Urbino,  Ancona,  and  the  other  provinces 
known  as  the  Marches.  In  July,  1870,  the  Kmperor 
Napoleon  III.  having  withdrawn  the  French  troops 
from  Rome,  the  small  territory  still  belonging  to  the 
pope,  comprising  Rome  with  the  Comarca.  the  legation 
of  Velleti.  and  the  delegations  of  Civita  Vecchia.  Fro- 
sinone,  and  Viterbo,  were  invaded  by  the  Italian  troops, 
and  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  I talv,  against  the  solemn 
protest  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  entire  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Sfafes'ville,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Iredell  co.,  27  m.  N.W.  of  Salisbury. 

Statesville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post  village  of  Wilson  co., 
17  in.  S.K  of  Lebanon;  pop.  abt.  f  00. 

St  atie.  Stat'ieal.  a.  [Gr.  stati  kos,  causing  to  stand  ] 
Pertaining  to  statics ;  belonging  or  relating  to  bodies  at 
rest  or  in  equilibrium.  —  Resting;  acting  by  mere 
weight;  as,  statical  pressure. 

Statical  electricity,  electricity  caused  by  friction. 

Sta'taee,  n.  (fiat.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Planta- 
ginacra,  characterized  by  its  leaves  radical  or  cauline. 
dilate,  mostly  entire.  S.  Inwnium ,  the  Marsh  Rose¬ 
mary,  is  found  in  salt  marshes  from  Rhode  Island  to 
Maryland.  Its  scape  is  about  a  foot  high,  with  several 
lanceolate,  clasping  bracts,  and  supporting  at  the  top  a 
broad,  branching  panicle,  composed  of  close,  secuud 


spikes  of  sessile,  blue  flowers.  The  root  is  large,  ligne¬ 
ous,  strongly  astringent,  and  much  valued  in  medicine. 

St  A  t  i  1*N ,  [  stai'tiks, )  n.  sing.  [Gr.  statice:  Fr.  stahque .] 
That  subdivision  of  mechanics  which  treats  of  bodies  at 
rest,  in  opposition  to  dynamics ,  which  treats  of  bodies 
in  motion.  The  two  great  propositions  of  S.  are  the 
principle  of  the  Uve.r.  and  the  principle  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  forces.  Archimedes  demonstrated  the  first, 
namely,  the  equilibrium  of  a  straight  horizontal  level- 
loaded  at  its  extremities  with  weights  which  are  re¬ 
ciprocally  proportioned  to  their  distances  from  the  ful¬ 
crum.  The  second  general  principle  consists  in  this, 
that  any  two  forces  acting  together  upon  the  same 
point  of  a  body  are  equivalent  to  a  single  force,  repre¬ 
sented  in  intensity  and  direction  by  the  diagonal  of  a 
parallelogram,  of  which  the  two  given  forces  are  repre- 
stuited  by  the  sides.  This  principle  was  not  known  to 
the  ancients.  Newton  proved  it  to  be  true  generally, 
and  shows  how  the  laws  of  equilibrium  may  be  deduced 
from  it,  in  the  second  corollary  to  the  third  laws  of 
motion.  See  Gravity,  Mechanics,  Force,  Physics. 

Station,  ( sto.' shun ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  statio ,  from  sta.] 
The  spot  or  place  where  a  person  or  thing  stands,  par¬ 
ticularly.  where  he  or  it  habitually  stands,  or  is  ap¬ 
pointed  to  remain  for  a  time;  as,  the  station  of  a  coast¬ 
guard;  — -  hence,  specifically,  a  place  on  a  railroad  where 
trains  make  a  halt,  tor  the  purpo&e  of  receiving  or  dis¬ 
charging  passengers,  freight,  and  the  like;  a  dt*|>ot. — 
The  position  of  a  ship  of  war;  as,  she  was  sent  to  the 
Mediterranean  station.  —  The  place  assigned  to  the  as¬ 
sembling  of  a  police  force  when  off  duty;  also,  a  house 
of  temporary  detention  for  offenders. — (Generic-ally,  a 
term  applied  to  fixed  points  or  places,  of  which  a  series 
is  included  in  any  extended  works,  arrangements,  or 
organizations;  as,  a  post-office  station,  a  telegraph  sta¬ 
tion,  a  fire-engine  station,  Ac.)  —  Office  ;  post  or  position 
assigned  ;  the  part  or  department  of  a  public  duty  which 
a  person  is  appointed  or  commissioned  to  perform. — 
Situation,  position;  as,  “To  single  stations  now  what 
years  belong  ”  —  Creech. 

— Business;  avocation;  employment;  occupation;  as. 
“The  common  size  of  human  understanding  is  fitted  to 
some  station  or  other.”  ( Swift.)- — Character;  state; 
rank,  or  condition  of  life. 

“  The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station —  Addison. 

( Eccl .)  One  of  certain  points  in  the  narrative  of  the 
passage  of  Christ  from  the  judgment-seat  to  the  cross, 
whii  h  are  selected  by  the  Romanists  a-*  subjects  for  medi¬ 
tation,  and  are  well  known  through  the  pictorial  repre¬ 
sentations  common  in  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

(Shipbuilding.)  Same  as  room  and  space.  See  Room 

(Surveying.)  The  place  selected  for  planting  the  in¬ 
strument  with  which  an  angle  is  to  he  measured. 

(Zoological  Geog.)  The  particular  place  or  kind  of 
situation  in  which  a  species  naturally  occurs.  —  Dana. 

— v.  a.  To  assign  a  station  to;  to  place;  tosj’t;  to  ap¬ 
point  to  the  occupation  of  a  post,  place,  or  office;  as,  to 
station  troops  in  California,  to  station  a  missionary, 
sentry,  &c. 

Statiocial,  ( std'shun-al .)  a.  [Lat.  ftationalis.]  Be¬ 
longing.  or  having  reference,  to  a  station. 

Sta'tionariness,  n.  Stale  or  quality  of  being  sta¬ 
tionary. 

Stationary,  a.  [Fr.  stotionnnire ;  L.  Lat.  station- 
anus,  fvoiu  statio.]  Standing ;  fixed:  not  moving;  not 
progressive  or  regressive;  stable.  —  Not  appearing  to 
move;  as,  a  stationary  planet. —Not  advancing,  in  a 
moral  sense ;  not  improving ;  not  growing  wiser,  greater, 
or  better ;  as,  stationary  ideas,  stationary  diseases. 

(Med.)  Certain  diseases  which  depend  upon  a  par¬ 
ticular  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  which  prevail  in  a 
district  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  aud  thus  give 
way  to  others.  —  Dunglison. 

Stationary  contact.  (Grom.)  The  curve  of  intersection 
of  two  surfaces  which  touch  each  other  has,  in  general,  a 
double  point  at  the  point  of  contact,  the  tangents  at 
which  are  distinct.  When  these  tangents  coincide,  there 
is  a  cusp  or  stationary  point  on  the  curve  of  intersec¬ 
tion,  and  the  contact  of  the  surfaces  is  then  said  to  he 
stationary.  —  Sationary  engine.  ( Mach.)  A  form  of 
steam-engine  for  drawing  carriages  on  railroads  by 
means  of  a  rope;  —  so  called  in  distinction  from  a  loco¬ 
motive  engine. —  Stationary  point.  (Geom.)  Same  as 
Cusp,  7.  v. 

— n.  One  who.  or  that  which,  stands  still. 

Sta'tion-hill,  n.  (Naut.)  A  list  assigning  to  each 
person  his  proper  station  in  the  navigation  of  a  ship. 

Statiouer,  (  ta'shun-er,)  n.  Originally,  a  bookseller, 
from  his  occupying  a  stand  or  station  ;  in  modern  par¬ 
lance,  a  vender  of  paper,  quills,  inkstands,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  paraphernalia  belonging  to  writing. 

Stationery,  n.  The  articles  commonly  sold  by  sta¬ 
tioners,  as  paper,  ink,  pens,  Ac. 

— a.  Belonging,  or  relating,  to  a  stationer. 

Station-pointer.  n.  (Surveyin  .)  An  instrument 
used  in  marine  surveying  for  expeditiously  laying  down 
on  a  chart  the  position  of  a  place  from  which  the  angles 
subtended  by  three  distinct  objects,  whose  positions  are 
known,  have  been  observed. 

St at  joia-s tali',  n.  (Surveying.)  An  instrument  for 
taking  angles. 

Statist,  n.  [From  state.']  A  statesman;  one  skilled  in 
statecraft  or  government ;  a  politician;  also,  a  political 
writer. 

Statistic.  Statistical,  a.  [Fr.  statistique.]  Per¬ 
taining,  or  having  reference  to,  or  containing,  statistics ; 
belonging  to  social  or  political  economy. 

St  at  as't  ieally,  adv.  In  a  statistical  manner. 

Statistician.  (- tlsl/an ,)  n.  [Kr.  stati sticien.]  One 
versed  in  the  science  of  statistics. 

Statistics,  n.  sing.  [Fr .la  statistique;  It.  statistica , 
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from  Lat.  status,  a  condition,  from  sto.  to  stand  ]  A  col¬ 
lection  of  facts,  arranged,  tabulated,  and  classified,  re¬ 
specting  the  state  of  society  or  condition  of  the  people 
in  a  nation  or  country — the  health,  longevity,  doinesiic 
economy,  arts,  resources,  political  strength,  Ac. ;  also, 
the  science  which  treats  of  such  subjects. 

Slat istology,  n.  [Eng.  statistics,  and  Gr.  logos , 
treatise.]  A  discourse  or  treatise  upon  statistics. 

Statius,  Publius  Papinius,  (stai'shi-us.)  a  Roman  poet, 
was  born  at  Naples,  A.  D.  61.  His  principal  productions 
are  two  epic  poems, — the  Thebais,  in  twelve  books,  and 
the  'Achillns,  in  two  hooks. which  he  left  unfinished. — and 
the  Salvse,  occasional  poems  on  various  subjects,  and  the 
most  pleasing  of  his  works.  D.  96. 

Stative,  a.  [Lat.  ^ultras.]  Belonging  to  a  fixed  camp 
or  military  station. 

Statoc'racy,  n.  [Eng.  s'afe.  and  Gr.  kratein ,  to  govern.] 
A  government  conducted  by  political  power  only,  in 
distinction  from  a  government  ruled  or  largely  con¬ 
trolled  by  ecclesiastical  power. 

Stat'uary,  n.  [Fr.  statu  air e,  from  Lat.  stafuarius — 
slatuo;  root  sto,  to  stand  J  ( Fine  Arts.)  The  art  of 
carving  images,  or  making  statues  or  images,  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  real  persons  or  things;  —  a  branch  of 
sculpture.  —  Statues  taken  collectively.  —  One  who  pro¬ 
fesses  or  practises  the  art  of  curving  images  or  making 
statues. 

SI atue,  (stdt'yu.)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  statua,  from  statun.  to 
set,  place.]  A  work  of  plastic  art,  executed  in  marble, 
bronze,  clay,  or  other  suitable  material,  and  representing 
a  living  being;  an  image.  —  An  equestrian  statue  is  ono 
which  represents  the  figure  on  horseback. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  gtatued,)  (stdt'yud.)  To  form  a 
statue  of;  to  place,  as  a  statue. 

.Statuesque,  (-esk',)a.  Partaking  of.  or  expressing,  the 
characteristics  of  a  statno;  as,  a  statuesque  pose. 

Statuette',  n.  [Fr  ]  A  statue  formed  on  a  small  scale. 

.Stature,  ( stdt'yur ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  statura  —  statua,  to 
set,  fix,  place.]  The  natural  height  of  the  human  figure; 
as,  a  man  of  tall  stature. 

Stattired,  a.  Arrived  at  full  stature  (r.) 

Status,  n.  [Lnt.J  State;  degree;  rank;  condition. 

Status  qno,  Sta  tu  quo,  n.  [Lat.l  (P>l.)  A  treaty 
between  two  or  more  belligerents,  which  leaves  each 
party  in  possession  of  the  territories,  fortresses,  Ac., 
which  it  occupied  before  hostilities  broke  out;  or.  in 
statu  quo  ante  bellum ,  i.  e.,  in  th  same  state  as  before 
the  war. 

St  at '11  table,  a.  [From  statute.]  Made  or  introduced 
by  statute;  proceeding  from  legislative  enactment;  as, 
a  statutable  offence,  a  statutable,  reined}’.  —  Made  or 
being  in  conformity  to  statute  ;  as,  n  statutable  measure. 

Stattitably  ,  adr.  In  a  manner  conformable  to  statute. 

Statute,  (n  taL'yut,)  n.  [Fr.  statut ;  Lat.  statutum,  from 
statno. ]  A  fixed  or  established  law,  decree,  or  edict ;  a 
positive  law  or  enactment;  an  act  of  the  legislative 
body  of  a  state  commanding  or  prohibiting  something; 
also,  a  special  act  of  the  supreme  power,  of  a  private 
nature,  or  intended  to  operate  only  on  an  individual  ora 
company. — The  act  of  a  corporate  body,  or  of  its  founder, 
designed  as  a  permanent  rule  or  law  ;  as,  the  statutes  of 
a  university. 

— -pi.  The  whole  municipal  law  of  a  particular  state  or 
country,  from  whatever  source  originating. 

Statute,  fair,  in  some  parts  of  England,  a  kind  of  fair 
held  for  the  hiring  of  domestic  ami  farm  servants.  Ac. 
—  S'atute  labor,  a  definite  amount  of  labor  required  for 
the  public  service  in  making  roads,  streets,  bridges,  and 
other  improvements  in  certain  British  colonies.  (Sim- 
monds.) — Statute  of  limitations.  (Law.)  A  statute  in¬ 
dicating  a  certain  time,  after  which  rights  or  claims 
cannot  he  enforced  by  legal  action. 

St  Jit'u  te-hook,  ri.  A  record  or  digest  of  laws  or  leg¬ 
islative  enactments. 

Stat'lltory.  a.  Knncted  by  statute;  resting  on  statute 
for  its  legitimacy  or  authority  ;  as,a  statutory  provision. 

Slaum  li.  a.  An  orthography  of  Stanch  (7.  v.),  iu 
frequent  use. 

Staunton,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Macoupin  co.,26  in.  N.E.  of  Alton;  pop.  of  twp.  abt.  200. 

Staunton,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  42  m. 
S.W.  of  Columbus.  —  A  township  of  Miami  co. ;  pop. 
nbt.  1,800. 

Staunton,  in  Virginia,  a  river  which  rises  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  co..  and  unites  with  the  Dan  to  form  the  Roanoke 
River  at  Clarksville,  after  a  E.S.E.  course  of  200  in. —  A 
post-town,  cap.  of  Augusta  co,  120  m.  W  N.W,  of  Rich¬ 
mond.  It  was  incorporated  in  1749,  and  is  the  site  of 
the  Western  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  Blind  Asylum.  1  *op.  abt.  4,200. 

Stau'rolite,  n.  [Gr.  stauros,  a  cross,  and  lithos,  a 
stone.]  (Aim.)  The  mineral  called  Cross-stone.  It  is  a 
silicate  of  alumina,  with  about  one-third  of  the  alumina 
replaced  by  peroxide  of  iron,  and  forms  small  rhombic 
prisms,  often  intersecting  and  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles.  S.  generally  occurs  imbedded  in  mica- 
slate,  talc-slate,  and  clay-slate;  sometimes  in  gneiss. 

Stau'rotirie,  n.  [Gr.  jtfawros.]  (Min.)  The  prismatic 
garnet,  or  Grenatite.  It  occurs  in  imbedded  crystals  in 
primary  rocks,  and  is  distinguished  from  gurnet  by  its 
crystalline  form  and  infusibility. 

Stau'rotypous,  a.  [From  (ir.  stauros,  a  cross,  and 
typos,  type.J  (Min.)  Having  its  spots  iu  the  form  of  a 
cross. 

Stavanger,  (sta-ranfger.)  an  old  seaport-town  of  Nor¬ 
way,  85  in.  from  Christiansand ;  pop.  9,616. 

Stave,  v.  [I*rom  staff;  Fr.  <7om»v*.]  A  thin,  narrow 
piece  of  timber,  of  which  casks  are  made.  See  Supp't. 
(Mus.)  [Teel,  stef,  a  strophe.]  A  staff  or  metrical  portion ; 

|  a  part  of  a  psalm  appointed  to  he  snug  in  churches. 

I — v,a.  (ioip,  aud  pp.  staved,  or  stove.)  To  thrust  through 
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with  a  staff;  to  break  a  hole  in;  to  burst;  as,  to  stave 
a  cask.  —  To  push,  as  with  a  start';  —  belore  off;  as, 

“  The  condition  of  a  servant  staves  him  off  to  a  distance.” 
(South.)  —  To  delay  forcibly ;  to  drive  away  ;  as,  to  stave 
off  an  unpleasant  tusk.  —  To  suffer  to  be  lost,  as  by  the 
breaking  of  a  cask.— To  give  solidity  to  by  compressing 
with  a  pointed  or  edged  tool. 

Staves-acre,  (stdcz-d'kr,)  n.  [From  Or.  s/aphis ,  a 
dried  grape,  and  agrios ,  wild.]  (Bat.)  See  Ra.nuncuLACEwE. 

Staves  - wood,  it.  (Hot.)  Same  as  Quassia,  q.  v. 

Stav  ropol,  a  town  ol  European  Russia, cap.  of  a  govt, 
of  same  name,  on  the  chief  highway  from  Europe  to 
Caucasus,  200  m.  S.E.  of  Rostov;  pop.  19,427. 

Staw,  e.  n.  To  be  fixed,  set,  or  stayed; — (an  English 
provincialism.) 

Stay,  v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  staid,  or  stayed.)  [0.  Fr. 
estayer,  to  stay.)  To  remain;  to  continue  in  a  place;  to 
abide  for  any  indefinite  time  ;  to  stop  ;  to  stand  still ;  as, 
lie  stags  with  his  friends.  —  To  continue  in  a  state.  —  To 
wait;  to  attend;  to  forbear  to  act;  as,  I  cannot  stay 
longer  than  a  few  minutes.  —  To  dwell ;  to  tarry.  —  To 
rely;  to  rest;  to  confide;  to  trust; — frequently  before  on 
or  upon ;  as,  “They  .  .  .  stay  themselves  upon  God.” 

ha.  xlviii.  2. 

(Naut.)  To  tack  ;  to  be  in  stays. 

— v.  a.  To  cause  to  stand  or  cease  from  motion  ;  to  stop; 
to  hold;  as,  to  stay  the  outbreak  of  one’s  temper.  —  To 
delay  ;  to  obstruct;  to  hinder  or  hold  from  proceeding; 
to  keep  from  departure;  as,  business  staid  him  a  month 
in  New  York,  (k.)  —  To  prop  ;  to  support ;  to  hold  up; 
to  stop  from  motion  or  falling  ;  as,  to  stay  a  vine.  —  To 
sustain  with  strength  ;  to  support  or  keep  from  sinking; 
to  appease  in  part;  as,  he  staid  his  stouiucli  with  a 
sandwich. 

(Xaut.)  To  tack  about,  as  a  ship. 

— it.  Abode  for  a  time  indefinite;  sojourn  ;  continuance 
in  a  place;  as,  what  stay  do  you  make  in  Philadelphia? 
—  Stop;  stand;  obstruction;  hinderance  from  progres¬ 
sion  or  motion;  as,  matters  appear  to  he  at  a  stay. — 
One  who,  or  that  which,  serves  as  a  prop,  support,  or 
bulwark;  as.  Integrity  is  man’s  main  stay. 

— pi.  A  bodice,  corset,  or  sort  of  stiffened  vest  worn  by 
females  to  support  the  body  or  keep  it  firm. 

(Xaut.)  A  set  of  strong  ropes  leading  forward  and 
downward  from  a  ship’s  mastheads  to  prevent  the  spar 
from  falling  aft;  the}'  take  the  name  of  the  mast  they 
help  to  support ;  us,  the  fore-stay,  main-topmast  stay , 
Ac.  See  Backstays. 

Outside  stays ,  in  locomotive  engines,  sling-stays  bind¬ 
ing  the  boiler  and  frame  together. — Inside  boiler  stays , 
in  locomotive  engines,  rods  of  iron  binding  together t lie 
flat  ends  of  the  boilers.  Without  these  stays,  they  could 
not  resist  the  pressure  of  the  steam  against  so  large  a 
surface.  —  Inside  frame  stays ,  strong  stays  placed  below 
the  boiler,  firmly  fixed  at  one  end  to  the  fire-box,  and 
at  the  other  end  to  the  smoke-box;  they  support  the 
inside  bearings  of  the  driving  axle  und  other  parts  of 
the  machinery. 

In  stays ,  or  hove  in  stays.  (Xaut.)  To  be  in  the  act 
of  tacking,  as  a  ship.  —  To  miss  stays ,  said  of  a  ship  that 
fails  in  attempting  to  tuck.  —  Tnatic  stay,  a  stay  se¬ 
cured  at  the  ends  to  the  heads  of  the  fore  and  main 
masts  with  thimbles  spliced  to  its  bight  to  hook  stay- 
tackles  to. 

Stay '-bolt,  n.  (Mach.)  A  rod  or  stay  connecting  oppo¬ 
site  plates,  so  as  to  hinder  them  from  being  bulged  out. 

Stay'-busk,  n.  S -e  Bu.sk. 

Stay'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  stays,  props,  up¬ 
holds,  supports,  or  restrains. 

Stay'-lacc,  n.  A  lace  used  for  fastening  women’s  stays 
or  corsets. 

Stay  •maker,  n.  One  who  makes  stays,  corsets,  Ac., 
for  women’s  wear. 

Stay -sail,  ( std'sl ,)  n.  (Xaut.)  Any  6ail  extended  on 
a  stay. 

Stay-tackle,  (stdf-tdk%)  n  (Xaut.)  A  large  tackle 
attached  to  the  tnatic  stay  by  means  of  a  pendant,  and 
used  to  hoist  heavy  bodies,  as  boats,  butts  of  water,  Ac. 

Totten. 

Stay-we<lg:es,  i-ioef-,)  ti.pl.  (Mach.)  In  locomotive 
engines,  wedges  fitted  to  the  inside  bearings  of  the  driv¬ 
ing  axles,  to  keep  them  in  their  proper  position  in  the 
stays. 

Stead,  (sted,)  n.  [A.  S.  stede,  styde ;  Du.  stede :  Icel. 
sTut/r.J  Place  or  room  which  another  had,  or  might 
have;  —  noting  substitution,  replacing,  or  filling  the 
place  of  another;  as,  another  man  was  appointed  in  his 
stead. 

To  stand  in  stead ,  to  be  of  great  use,  avail,  or  advan¬ 
tage  ;  as,  this  thing  will  stand  in  stead  of  a  better. 

Steadfast,  ( sted'-, )  a.  [A.  S.  sledfcsst.]  Fast  fixed; 
firmly  placed  or  established;  as  “  this  steadfast  globe 
of  earth.”  (Spenser.)  —  Constant;  firm;  resolute  ;  im¬ 
mutable  ;  steady  ;  not  fickle  or  wavering ;  as,  a  steadfast 
friend. 

Stead Taatly,  adv.  Firmly ;  with  constancy  or  steadi¬ 
ness  of  mind. 

S t cad' fs« K tiles*,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  stead¬ 
fast;  firmness  of  standing;  fixedness  in  place;  stability 
or  steadiness  of  mind  or  purpose ;  fixedness  in  principle ; 
constancy;  irresolutiou  ;  immutability  ;  uuchungeable- 
ne8s.  . 

Steadily,  ( sted '-.)  adv.  In  a  steady  manner;  with 
firmness  of  standing  or  position  ;  without  tottering, 
shaking,  or  leaning;  without  wavering,  inconstancy, or 
irregularity;  without  deviating. 

Steadiness,  (stexi'-,)  n.  [A.  S.  stedignys.]  State  or 
quality  of  being  steady;  firmness  of  standing  or  position  ; 
a  state  of  being  not  tottering  or  easily  moved  or  shaken; 
firmness  of  mind  or  purpose;  consistent  uuilorm  con¬ 
duct;  constancy;  resolution. 


Steading,  (sted'-,)  n.  Same  as  Farmstead  or  HOME¬ 
STEAD,  q.  V. 

.Steady,  ( sted'y ,)  a  (comp,  steadier  ;  superl.  steadiest.) 
[O.  tier,  stdtiy,  s table. J  Firm  in  standing  or  position; 
fixed;  stable;  liot  tottering  or  shaking;  as,  a  steady 
table. — Constant  in  mind,  purpose,  or  pursuit;  not 
fickle,  changeable,  or  wavering;  not  easily  moved  or  in¬ 
duced  to  alter  a  purpose  or  intention;  constant  in  direc¬ 
tion  or  progress;  as,  he  is  a  good,  steady  conservative  in 
politics.  —  Uniform  ;  regular ;  not  fluctuating  or  devia¬ 
ting;  as,  a  steady  breeze  of  wind. 

— e.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  steadied,)  (sted'ed.)  To  make 
steaidy  ;  to  hold  or  keep  from  shaking,  reeling,  or  lull¬ 
ing;  to  support;  to  render  or  keep  firm. 

— v.n.  To  move  steadily;  to  he  firm;  to  maintain  an 
equilibrium,  or  an  upright  position;  as,  he  steadies  him¬ 
self  with  difficulty. 

Stead'y-rest,  «.  (Mach.)  Same  as  Back-rest, q.  v. 

Stejui'y  K(u it,  in  Joiv a,  a  village  and  township  of 
Keokuk  Co.,  45  ni.  S.S.VV.  of  Iowa  City;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  in  1809,  1.019. 

Steak,  (stak,)n.  [A.  S.  styree.]  A  piece,  slice,  or  col- 
lop  ot  flesh,  broiled,  or  cut  lor  broiling;  as,  a  beal-stcak, 
vuuip-steak,  tender-loin  steak,  Ac. 

Steal,  t stel,)  r.  a.  (imp.  stole;  pp.  stolen.)  [A.  S 
stelan  ;  Ger.  stehlen.  J  To  take  and  carry  away  leloni- 
otisly,  as  the  personal  property  of  another;  to  piller; 
to  purloin;  as,  to  steal  money  from  the  person.  —  To 
withdraw  or  convey  without  notice,  or  surreptitiously; 
as,  he  steals  away  without  speaking. — To  gain  or  win 
by  address  or  adroitness,  or  hy  gradual  and  impercepti¬ 
ble  means:  as,  to  steal  a  woman  s  affections. —  To  try  to 
pass  privily  or  secretly;  to  accomplish  in  a  stealthy  or 
unnoticed  manner;  as,  to  steal  a  kiss. 

To  steal  a  march ,  to  gam  an  advantage  in  a  covert  or 
unobserved  manner;  to  march  in  a  stealthy  way;  us, 
to  Ueal  a  march  over  one  s  creditors. 

— v.n.  To  withdraw  or  pass  silently  or  privily;  to  slip 
in,  along,  or  away,  unperceived ;  to  abscond ;  as,  she 
stole  away  with  her  lover.  —  To  take  feloniously ;  to 
practise  theft;  as,  to  he  guilty  of  stealing. 

— n.  A  stale  or  handle. 

Stealer,  n.  A  thief;  apurloiner;  a  pilferer. 

Stearin^,  n.  Act  of  taking  the  goods  of  another 
feloniously*  and  surreptitiously;  tlielt.  —  ( pi .)  Stolen 
goods. 

Steal  111,  (xtclth.)  n.  Clandestine  practice;  secret  act; 
means  unperceived  employed  to  gain  an  object;  way 
or  manner  not  noticed  or  observed;  as,  to  do  good  by 
stealth. 

StealtRi'ily,  adv.  By  stealth;  in  an  underhand  or 
clandestine  manner. 

Steal! It 'i ness,  n.  Same  ns  Stealth,  q.  v. 

Stealthy,  a.  (comp,  ste alt hier;  superl.  stealthiest.) 
Accomplished  in  a  clandestine  or  surreptitious  manner  ; 
done  or  performed  by  stealth;  secret;  private;  uuder- 
liand  ;  sly  ;  as,  he  gave  her  hand  a  stealthy  squeeze. 

Steam,  (stem.)  n.  [A.  »S.  stem  ;  Du.  s  too  in.]  The  vapor 
given  ott  by  water  w  hen  its  temp-  rature  is  raised  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  cau*o  it  to  pass  into  a  state  of  ebul¬ 
lition.  Tiie  mechanical  properties  of  S.  are  similar  to 
those  of  gases  in  general.  In  its  natural  state  it  is 
transparent  and  colorless ;  its  visibility  in  uir  is  caused 
by  its  partial  condensation.  In  the  case  of  S.,  the  most 
important  mechanical  property  to  be  considered  is  the 
elastic  pressure.  When  confined  in  a  close  vessel, a  gas 
or  vapor  will  press  upon  the  interior  surface  of  the  ves¬ 
sel  with  a  power  arising  from  the  elasticity  of  the  fluid. 
This  pressure  is  uuitorinly  distril  ited  over  every  part 
of  tiie  inner  surface  of  the  vesse1  in  which  the  fluid  is 
contained.  All  the  mechanical  orce  of  S.  arises  from 
this  property.  The  tol  lowing  general  laws  a  fleet  the 
formation  of  S. :  —  First,  the  temperature  of  the  boiliug- 
point  of  a  liquid  is  the  same  at  all  times  under  the  same 
pressure,  ami  in  a  vessel  of  the  same  substance.  Second, 
the  temperature  of  the  liquid  remains  constant  during 
ebullition,  provided  the  pressure  remains  the  same ;  and 
if  a  greater  quantity  of  heat  be  applied  to  the  vessel 
containing  the  liquid  at  one  time  than  another,  the  only 
result  will  be  that  a  larger  quantity  of  S.  will  be  given 
off;  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  will  not  be  increased. 
Third,  the  volume  of  the  S.  will  be  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  liquid  which  supplies  it,  and  the  volume 
of  the  vapor  of  water  will  he  about  1,700  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  water  itself.  Water  evaporates  at  all 
temperatures;  hut  the  law  with  respect  to  ebullition 
was  ascertained  by  Dalton.  It  lays  down  that  “  the 
elastic  force  of  the  vapor  given  out  during  the  process 
is  equal  to  the  external  pressure. ”  This  allows  us  to 
calculate  the  elastic  force  of  the  S.  from  the  tempera¬ 
ture  at  which  ebullition  takes  place,  from  tables  show¬ 
ing  the  elastic  force  of  S.  at  different  temperatures. 
The  boiling-point  of  a  liquid  is  not  affected  by  sub¬ 
stances  held  in  suspension;  but  when  substances  are 
held  in  solution,  they  produce  very  decided  effects.  Salts 
dissolved  in  water  retards  its  ebullition.  The  boiling- 
point  of  water  is  212°  ;  w  hile  that  of  sea-water,  contain¬ 
ing  1-33  of  its  own  weight  of  chloride  of  sodium,  boils 
at  213*2°  in  the  open  uir.  After  the  production  of  S.t  it 
acts  according  to  fixed  laws.  First,  under  ordinary  at¬ 
mospheric  pressure,  a  cubic  inch  of  water  is  converted 
into  a  cubic  foot  of  S.  Second,  under  the  same  pres¬ 
sure,  a  cubic  inch  of  water,  evaporated,  gives  a  mechan¬ 
ical  force  equal  to  that  which  would  raise  a  ton  weight 
to  the  height  of  one  foot.  The  following  facts  have 
also  been  ascertained  within  very  small  limits  of  error : 
Under  the  pressure  of  35  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  and 
at  the  temperature  of  201°,  S.  exerts  a  lon  e  equal  to  ft 
ton  weight  raised  one  foot;  under  the  pressure  ot  15 
lbs.,  and  at  2i3°.  it  is  2,080  lbs.,  or  nearly  7  percent, 
less  ;  und  under  70  lbs.,  at  306°,  it  is  2,382  lbs,  or  nearly 
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&/2  Pcr  cent,  more  than  a  ton  raised  a  foot.  The  rela¬ 
tions  between  tin*  elasticity,  temperature,  and  density 
of  S.  have  long  beeu  important  subjects  of  philosophi- 
cal  research. 

— Visible  vapor;  the  mist  formed  by  condensed  vapor;  — 
popularly  so  called.  —  Any  exhulutiou  ;  as,  the  steam  of 
a  savory  dinner. —  ILyh  steam ,  or  high-pressure  steam , 
steam  at  a  temperature  considerably  above  the  boiling- 
point.  —  Low  steam ,  or  low-pressure,  steam ,  steam  at  the 
boiling-point.  — Saturated  steam ,  or  wet  steam,  steam 
holding  water  in  a  state  of  suspension  mechanically. — 
Dry  steam,  steaui  so  condensed  that  it  holds  little  water 
in  suspension. 

Strain,  v.  n.  To  rise  or  pass  off  in  vapor  by  means  of  heat ; 
to  luiiie. — To  rise  iu  steam-like  vapor  or  exhalations ;  as, 
8inuke  tleamfii  from  every  fissure  of  the  crater.  —  To 
pass,  move,  or  travel,  by  means  of  steam;  as,  the  squad¬ 
ron  steamed  out  of  port  on  a  cruise.  —  To  evaporate;  to 
exhale.  —  To  expose  to  steam;  to  apply  steam  to,  for 
softening,  dressing,  or  preparing;  as,  to  steam  potatoes. 
Steam'  -  boat.  Steamer,  Steam'  -  ft  It  ip. 
Steam'- vessel,  n.  (Xaut )  A  ship  or  vessel  pro¬ 
pelled  through  the  water  by  the  agency  of  steam. 

St  earn '-boiler,  n.  See  Boiler. 

Steam'-car,  n.  A  car  drawn  or  propelled  by  steam- 
power. 

SI  earn '-carriage,  n.  A  carriage  propelled  by  steam, 
intended  to  be  run  on  common  roads  at  a  considerable 
rate  of  speed.  The  only  species  of  steam  vehicle  now 
used  on  common  roads  is  a  kind  of  steam  wagon  called 
a  Traction-engine,  q.  v. 

St  or  m '-casing,  n.  A  space  or  compartment  filled 
with  steam,  surrounding  any  pipe,  vessel,  Ac.,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  loss  of  heat  hy  radiation. 
Steaui'-chamber,  Steam-room,  n.  (Mach.) 
The  space  in  a  boiler  appropriated  to  the  storage  of  tho 
8 team,  and  which  includes  the  whole  contents  of  tho 
boiler  except  that  occupied  hy  the  water  and  flues. 

St  earn '-chest,  Valve^ciiest,  Yalve'-box.  n.  (Mach.) 
In  locomotive  engines,  a  box  attached  to  the  cylinders, 
into  which  the  steam  is  admitted  hy  the  regulator;  tho 
slide-valve  works  in  this  box  over  the  steam  ports, 
which  open  into  it  from  the  cylinder. 

Stea m '-dies t  cock*,  n.  pi.  In  locomotive  engines, 
oil-cups  placed  conveniently  for  lubricating  the  faces 
of  the  steam-ports  and  slide-valve. 

Steam -chim  ney,  n.  In  the  U.  States,  an  annular 
chamber  around  the  chimuey  of  a  boiler-furnace,  tor 
drying  steam. —  Webster. 

Steam  -coal,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  coal,  interme¬ 
diate  between  bituminous  and  autiiracite,  burning  with 
a  good  flame,  and  lasting  for  a  long  time  without  beiug 
consumed. 

SI  cam  -colors,  u.  pi.  (Calico-printing .)  Colors  in 
which  the  chemical  reaction  fixing  the  coloring  matter 
to  t lie  fibre  is  produced  hy  steam. 

Steam  -crane,  n.  A  crane  worked  hy  a  steam-engine 
attached,  and  used  in  the  lifting  or  removal  of  heavy 
weights. 

Steam'-cy  Under,  (-*!/'-,)  n.  In  steam-engines,  tho 
cylinder  which  contains  the  piston. 

Steam'-dome,  n  A  chamber  upon  the  top  of  a  steam- 
boiler,  from  which  steam  passes  to  the  engine. 

Steam -dredger,  (- drej'r ,)  n.  A  dredging-machine 
worked  by  steam-power. 

Steam  -engine,  n.  A  machine  in  which  the  elastic 
force  of  aqueous  vapor, or  steam,  is  used  us  motive  lorce. 
In  the  ordinary  engines  the  alternate  expansion  and 
condensation  of  steam  imparts  to  a  piston  an  alternat¬ 
ing  rectilinear  motion,  which  is  changed  into  a  circular 
motion  hy  means  of  various  mechanical  arrangements. 
S.-E.  vary  in  their  size,  in  their  proportions,  and  in  their 
form,  as  well  as  in  the  mechanical  details  hy  which  the 
power  of  steam  is  adapted  to  their  action.  The  fact  that 
the  application  of  beat  w  ould  generate  steam  from  water, 
and  that  the  steaui  so  generated  would  issue  with  much 
force  from  a  small  aperture  in  the  vessel  employed  to  gen¬ 
erate  it,  liiUot  have  beeu  known  at  a  very  early  period. 
Th v.  teolipile  of  Hero  ot  Alexandria  was  a  small  machine 
in  which  amotion  of  continued  rotation  was  given  to  an 
axis  by  the  reaction  of  steam  issuing  from  lateral  orifices 
in  arms  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  revolving  axis.  The 
date  of  this  machine  is  about  loo  b.  c.  Some  other  sim¬ 
ilar  instruments  were  well  known  among  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans.  The  idea  of  employing  the  im¬ 
pulsive  force  of  seolipile  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
one  which  had  been  formed  for  using  steam  asa  source  of 
motion  before  the  time  of  Solomon  de  Caus,  a  French 
engineer,  who,  in  1615,  published,  in  his  Faisons  del 
Forces  Mour antes ,  the  statement  that  by  fire  water  is  dis¬ 
solved  into  an  air  w  ith  such  violence  as  to  hurst  a  closed 
copper  hall  containing  a  small  quantity  ol  it,  and  highly 
heated  ;  and  lie  described  the  propelling  of  a  jet  of  water, 
by  pressure  on  its  surface  in  the  vessel,  of  steam  gener¬ 
ated  from  it.  The  Marquis  of  Worcester,  in  a  work  pub¬ 
lished  in  1663,  entitled  A  Century  of  the  Xante  sand  Scant¬ 
lings  of  Inventions,  describes  a  method  of  employing 
the  pressure  of  steam  for  raising  water  to  great  heights. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  Papin,  a  French 
engineer,  who  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Mar¬ 
burg,  began  to  observe  the  properties  of  steam,  and  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  moving  power  l.y  intro¬ 
ducing  a  piston  into  a  cylinder,  and  producing  a  vacuum 
under  it  by  the  gradual  condensation  of  steam  hy  cold. 
But  if  Papin  was  the  true  inventor  of  the  S.-E.,  Thomas 
8a very,  an  Englishman,  has  the  credit  of  having  made 
the  first  actual  working  S.-E.  of  which  w  e  have  any  ac¬ 
count.  According  to  the  patent  granted  to  him  in  1698, 
his  machines  were  only  pumps  for  raising  water,  and 
were  employed  for  a  long  period  in  England.  Passing 
over  a  number  of  the  earlier  S.-E.,  which  are  uuimpor- 
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tant.we  come  to  that  of  Newcomen, a  smith  of  Dartmouth, 
England,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Cawley,  a  pi  urn  her  in 
the  same  place,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  S.-E.  in  1705. 
The  novelty  of  this  construction  consisted  entirely  in  con¬ 
densing  the  steam  below  an  air-tight  piston,  in  a  cylin¬ 
drical  vessel  having  an  open  top;  and  the  idea  wus  prob¬ 
ably  taken  from  the  idea  of  Papin,  for  it  appears  that 
Newcomen  was  in  correspondence  with  I>r.  llook  on  the 
subject,  to  whom  the  speculations  of  Papin  were  well 
known,  but  the  mode  of  effecting  the  condensation  was 
entirely  different  from  Papin’s.  It  consisted  in  admit¬ 
ting  steam  below  a  piston,  and  at  first  the  steam  was  con¬ 
densed  by  applying  cold  water  to  the  outside  of  the  cyl¬ 
inder;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  injection  of  cold  water 
by  a  jet  into  the  interior  was  a  much  more  effective 
method,  and  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  accident. 
This  engine  was  called  the  atmospheric  engine,  and  was 
improved  by  Beighton,  Smeaton,  and  other  engineers, 
previous  to  Watt’s  time.  It  was  in  general  use  during 
the  last  century,  but  only  for  pumping  water.  James 
Watt  was  a  mathematical  instrument-maker  in  Glasgow, 
and  in  1763  it  chanced  that  the  lecturer  upon  natural 
philosophy  at  the  university  intrusted  to  him,  for  re¬ 
pairs,  the  model  of  an  atmospheric  engine.  In  making 
experiments  with  this  model.  Watt  was  struck  with  the 
fact  that  the  quantity  of  steam  it  consumed  for  each 
stroke  of  the  piston  was  many  times  more  than  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  cylinder.  This  led  him  to  further  observa¬ 
tions,  by  which  he  soon  arrived  at  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  phenomena  connected  with  the  evaporation  of 
water.  Full  of  astonishment  at  his  own  researches,  he 
repaired  to  I)r.  Black,  then  professor  of  natural  philos¬ 
ophy  in  the  university,  and  communicated  his  discover¬ 
ies  to  him.  From  this  meeting  dated  Watt's  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  S.-E.  The  first  and  most  important  of 
these  consisted  in  effecting  the  condensation  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  vessel  communicating  with  the  cylinder,  and  called 
the  condenser  This  vessel  being  filled  with  steam  from 
the  boiler  at  the  same  time  with  the  cylinder,  the  jet  of 
cold  water.admitted  into  the  former  only, effected  the  con¬ 
densation  of  the  w’hole  volume  of  steam,  both  of  that  in 
the  cylinder  as  well  as  of  that  in  the  condenser,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  principles  in  physics  that  an  action 
originated  in  any  part  of  a  homogeneous  fluid  is  almost 
instantaneously  communicated  throughout  its  mass. 
Watt  also  placed  his  condenser  in  a  cistern,  in  order  to 
further  still  more  this  separate  condensation.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  this  cistern  was  kept  constant  by  a  fresh 
supply  of  cold  water ;  for  otherwise,  the  heat  given  out  by 
the  condensing  steam  would,  by  heating  the  vessel  and 
the  water  surrounding  it,  have  retarded  the  rapid  con¬ 
densation  necessary  for  the  effective  work  of  the  engine. 
The  second  of  Watt's  improvements  in  the  atmospheric 
engine  consisted  in  closing  the  cylinder  at  the  top,  the 
piston-rod  being  made  to  pass  through  a  cylindrical 
neck  in  the  top,  called  a  stutfing-box,  fro  in  the  passage 
being  rendered  steam-tight  by  a  stuffing  of  tow  satu¬ 
rated  in  grease,  by  the  lubrication  of  which  the  additional 
friction  was  lessened.  This  alteration  had  for  its  object 
the  admission  of  the  elastic  force  of  steam,  in  order  to 
impel  the  piston  downwards,  instead  of  the  simple  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  atmosphere.  To  effect  this,  steam  wad  admit¬ 
ted  from  the  boiler  above  the  piston  at  the  same  moment 
that  the  condensation  took  place  in  the  condenser.  For 
this  purpose  the  steam  passage  was  made  double,  so  that 
the  communication  with  the  condenser  could  be  cut  off 
when  that  with  the  cylinder  was  opened,  alternately. 
As  in  the  atmospheric  engine,  when  the  piston  had  de¬ 
scended  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  counterpoise 
raised  it  again;  but  to  permit  this  motion,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  the  steam  which  was  above  the  pis¬ 
ton  ;  and  this  was  effected  by  causing  it  to  pass  under 
the  piston  and  into  the  condenser  by  a  passage  opened 
at  the  exact  time  for  this  purpose.  Such  constitutes  the 
principal  features  of  Watt’s  single-acting  S.-E.  Not  long 
afterwards,  the  counterpoise  at  the  end  of  the  pump-rod 
was  done  away  with,  an  arrangement  which  had  added 
much  to  the  unproductive  work  of  the  engine,  since  this 
weight  had  to  be  raised  in  addition  to  that  of  the  water. 
The  stroke  of  the  piston  upwards  was  now  produced  by 
admitting  the  steam  underneath  to  act  by  its  elasticity, 
and  the  engine  became  double-acting.  This  principle 
it  has  ever  since  maintained,  although  in  detail  it  has 
been  considerably  improved  by  other  engineers.  Watt's 
changes  and  improvements  created  the  necessity  for  two 
pumps,  and  sometimes  three,  which  are  worked  by  roils 
attached  to  the  beam.  The  hot-water  or  air-pump  is  in¬ 
tended  to  remove  the  air,  condensed  water,  and  steam 
from  the  condenser,  which  would  otherwise  accumu¬ 
late  and  stop  the  action  of  the  engine.  The  second  is  a 
force-pump,  used  to  force  back  to  the  boiler  the  water 
drawn  from  the  condenser  by  the  first  pump.  The  third 
is  the  cold-water  pump.  By  a  patent  taken  out  in  17^2, 
Watt  included  many  contrivances,  and  in  the  next  year, 
for  a  smoke-condensing  furnace,  the  governor,  steam- 
gauge,  condenser-gauge,  and  indicator.  Cartwright  was 
the  next  engineer  who  proposed  an  important  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  S.-E.  His  proposal  was  to  condense  the 
steam  by  means  of  cold  wafer  applied  to  the  external 
surface  of  the  condenser.  His  condenser  consisted  of 
two  cylinders,  one  inclosed  in  the  other,  the  cold  water 
flowing  through  the  inner  and  enveloping  the  outer. 
The  valves  to  change  the  steam  were  placed  in  the  pis¬ 
ton,  so  that  the  condenser  was  always  open.  Although 
this  engine  was  ingenious,  it  did  not  come  into  use.  We 
are,  however,  indebted  to  Cartwright  for  t lie  metallic 
piston  used  in  bis  engine;  it  may  fairly  take  its  place 
as  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  the  S-E.  One 
of  the  next  important  advances  was  the  four-way  cock, 
originally  invented  by  Leupold,  a  German,  and  after¬ 
wards  improved  by  Bramah  and  others;  it  wus  intro¬ 


duced  as  a  substitute  for  the  valves,  the  cock  always 
turning  in  one  direction.  As  early  as  1720,  Leupold  had 
also  proposed  a  high-pressure  engine,  and  Watt  had  af¬ 
terwards  projected  a  similar  machine,  but  the  first  com¬ 
plete  and  practically  working  non-condensing  or  high- 
pressure  engine  was  constructed  in  1785  or  1787,  by 
Oliver  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  who  thus  paved  the  way, 
by  economy  of  space  and  comparative  simplicity  of  the 
mechanism  required,  for  the  locomotive-engine,  and  the 
adaptation  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of  land-carriages. 
Since  that  time,  a  numberless  quantity  of  inventions, 
of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  here  even  the 
mere  enumeration,  have  been  introduced,  intended  to 
improve  the  form,  the  working,  or  the  economy,  of  the 
S-E..  or  to  adapt  it  to  specific  purposes. —  Every  S.-E. 
consists  essentially  of  two  distinct  parts:  the  apparatus 
in  which  the  vapor  is  produced,  or  the  boiler,  and  the 
engine  proper.  —  The  Boiler  being  described  under  its 
name,  we  have  but  to  give  bore  the  explanation  of  Fig. 
2421,  which  represents  the  French  boiler.  A,  tube  which 
conducts  the  steam  to  the  tube,  c,  of  the  valve-chest ;  B. 
tube  by  which  the  steam  passes  to  a  manometer,  or 
presAire-gaw/e ,  which  indicates  the  pressure  of  vapor  in 
the  boiler;  C,  feed-pipe  of  the  boiler;  D,  safety-whistle, 
so  called  because  it  gives  a  whistle  when  there  is  not 
enough  water  in  the  boiler,  a  circumstance  which  might 
produce  an  accident.  As  long  ns  the  level  of  the  water 
is  not  too  low  in  the  boiler,  the  vapor  does  not  pass  into 
the  whistle,  but  if  the  level  sinks  below  a  certain  point, 
a  small  float,  which  is  not  represented  in  the  figure, and 
which  closes  the  bottom  of  the  whistle,  sinks,  and  the 
steam  escapes;  in  so  doing  it  grazes  against  the  edge 
of  a  metallic  plate,  which  it  sets  in  vibration,  and  pro¬ 
duces  the  sharp  sound.  This  steam-whistle  is  the  sound 
beard  frequently  on  railways;  it  is  used  as  a  signal  in 
locomotives.  F,  Jloat ,  to  indicate  the  level  of  the  water 


Fig.  2424.  —  french  boiler. 


in  the  boiler.  It  consists  of  a  rectangular  piece  of  stone 
partially  immersed  in  water,  as  seen  through  the  space 
represented  as  left  open  This  stone,  which  is  suspended 
at  one  end  of  a  lever,  is  kept  poised  by  the  loss  of  weight 
which  it  sustains  byimmersion  in  water, and  by  a  weight, 
p ,  At  the  other  end  of  the  lever.  As  long  as  the  water  is 
at  the  desired  height,  the  lever  which  sustains  the  float 
remains  horizontal,  but  it  sinks  when  there  is  too  little 
water,  and  rises  in  the  contrary  direction  when  there  is 
too  much.  Guided  by  these  indications,  the  stokers  can 
regulate  the  supply  of  water.  G,  cylindrical  wrought- 
iron  boiler.  II,  heaters ,  opposite  each  other.  0,  chim¬ 
ney.  I*,  weight  which  loads  the  safety-valve,  p.  Coun¬ 
terpoise  of  the  float.  R,  fire-doors.  S.  safety-valve , 
which  is  described  under  its  name.  (See  S  \fety-valve.) 
T,  man-hole ,  an  aperture  by  which  the  boiler  cun  be 
repaired  and  cleaned.  —  In  the  Double -acting  S.-E.,  of 
which  we  propose  to  give  a  general  idea,  the  steam 
nets  alternately  above  and  below  the  piston.  On  the 
left  of  the  Fig.  2425  is  the  cylinder,  which  receives  the 
steam  from  the  boiler.  A  part  of  its  side  is  represented 
as  being  left  open,  and  a  piston,  P,  can  be  seen,  which 
is  moved  alternately  up  and  down  by  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  above  or  below  the  piston.  By  the  piston-rod,  A. 
this  motion  is  transmitted  to  a  huge  iron  lever,  L,  called 
the  beam,  which  is  supported  by  four  iron  columns.  The 
beam  transmits  its  motion  to  a  connecting-rod ,  I,  work¬ 
ing  on  a  crank,  K.  to  which  it  imparts  a  continuous 
rotatory  motion.  The  crank  is  fixed  to  a  horizontal 
sha  ft,  which  turns  with  it,  and  by  means  of  wheels  or 
endless  bands,  this  shaft  sets  in  motion  various  ma¬ 
chines,  such  as  spinning-frames,  saw-mills,  lathes,  &c. 
On  the  left  of  the  cylinder  is  a  valve-chest,  where,  by  a 
mechanism  which  will  presently  be  described,  the 
steam  passes  alternately  above  and  below  the  piston. 
Now,  after  its  action  on  either  faceof  the  piston  it  must 
disappear,  for  otherwise  a  pressure  would  be  exerted  in 
two  opposite  directions,  and  the  piston  would  remain  at 
rest.  To  effect  this,  the  steam,  after  it  has  acted  oil  one 
side  of  the  piston,  passes  into  a  vessel,  0,  called  the  con¬ 
denser, \\\Xo  which  cold  water  is  injected.  It  is  almost 
completely  condensed  there,  and  consequently  the  pres¬ 
sure  ceases  in  that  part  of  the  cylinder  which  is  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the  condenser,  and  as  there  is  now 
pressure  on  only  one  face  of  the  piston.it  either  rises  or 
sinks.  The  use  of  the  condenser  depends  upon  Watt’s 
law  of  vapors,  that  when  two  vessels  communicating 
with  each  other,  and  containing  saturated  vapor,  are  at 
different  temperatures,  the  tension  is  the  same  in  both 
vessels,  and  is  that  corresponding  to  the  temperature 
of  the  colder  vessel.  The  injected  water  is  rapidly 
heated  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam,  and  must  be 
constantly  renewed.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  two 
pumps  ;  one,  M,  is  called  the  air-pump,  and  pumps  from 
the  condenser  the  heated  water  which  it  contains,  and 
also  the  air  which  was  dissolved  in  the  water  of  the 
boiler,  and  which  passes  with  the  steam  into  the  cylin¬ 
der  and  condenser;  the  other,  II.  is  called  the  cold-water 
pump ,  and  forces  cold  water  from  a  well,  or  from  a 
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river,  into  the  condenser.  A  third  pump,  Q,  which  is 
called  the  feed-pump,  utilizes  the  heated  water  by  forc¬ 
ing  it  from  the  condenser  into  the  boiler. 


Fig.  2425. 

A,  Piston-rod  connected  with  a  parallel  motion,  and  servine  to 
transmit  to  the  beam  the  upward  and  downward  motion  of  the 
piston.  B.  Rod  fixed  to  the  cylinder,  or  elsewhere,  and  supporting 
the  guiding-arm  or  radius-rod.  C.  C.  Double  guiding-arm  direct¬ 
ing  the  parallel  motion.  D  I)  D  E,  Rods  forming  at  the  end  of  the 
beam  a  parallel  motion,  to  which  is  fixed  the  piston-rod.  and  the 
object  of  w  hich  is  to  guide  the  motion  of  this  rod  in  a  straight  line. 
F.  Rod  of  the  air  pump,  which  removes  from  the  condenser  the 
air  and  heated  water  which  it  contains.  G.  Rod  of  the  feed  pump, 
which  forces  into  the  boiler,  through  the  tube  S,  the  healed  water 
pumped  from  the  condenser.  H.  Rod  of  the  cold  voter  pump, 
which  supplies  the  cold  water  necessary  for  condensation.  I, 
Connecting  rod,  which  transmits  the  motion  of  the  beam  to  the 
crank.  K.  Crunk,  which  imparts  the  motion  of  the  rod  to  the 
horizontal  shaft.  L,  Hi  am,  which  moves  on  an  axle  in  its  middle, 
and  transmits  the  motiou  of  the  piston  to  the  connecting  rod.  I. 

M,  Cylinder  of  the  air-pump,  in  connection  with  the  condenser.  (). 

N,  Reservoir  for  the  heated  water  pumped  by  the  air-pump  from 
the  condenser.  O.  Condenser  into  which  cold  water  is  injected,  to 
condense  the  steam  after  it  has  acted  on  the  piston.  P.  Metallic- 
piston,  moving  in  a  cast  iron  cylinder;  this  piston  receives  the 
direct  pressure  of  the  steam,  and  transmits  the  motion  to  all  parts 
of  the  machine.  Q.  Feeding  force-pump,  which  sends  the  water 
into  the  boiler.  R.  Cold  water  pump.  S,  Pipe  by  which  the  hot 
water  from  the  feed  pump  passes  into  the  boiler.  T,  Pipe  by 
which  col  l  water  from  the  reservoir  of  the  pumo,  R,  passes  into 
the  condenser.  U,  Pipe  by  which  the  stonm  from  the  cylinder 
passes  into  the  condenser  after  acting  on  the  piston.  V,  Large  iron 
wheel,  galled  the  fly-wheel,  which,  by  its  inertia,  serves  to  regu- 
Inte  the  motion,  especially  when  the  piston  Is  at  the  top  or  bottom 
of  its  course,  and  the  crank,  K.  nt  its  dmd  points  Y.  Rent  lever 
which  imparts  the  motion  of  the  eccentric,  e.  to  the  slide-valve,  c. 
Z,  Eccentric  rod.  a.  Aperture  which  communicates  both  wtth  the 
upper  anti  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  slide- valve,  and  by  which  steam  passes  into  the  condenser 
through  the  tube  U.  c,  Rod  transmitting  motion  to  the  slide- 
valve,  by  which  steam  is  alternately  admitted  above  and  below 
the  piston.  This  will  he  described  in  greater  detail  in  the  next 
article,  c,  Aperture  by  which  steam  reaches  the  valve-chest,  d, 
Stuffing-box,  in  which  the  piston-rod  works  without  giving  exit  to 
the  steam,  e.  Eccentric,  fixed  to  the  horizontal  shaft,  and  rotat¬ 
ing  in  a  collar,  to  which  the  rod  Z  is  attached,  m.  Rod  which  con¬ 
nects  the  rod  of  the  slide-valve  c  to  the  bent  lever  Y,  and  to  the 
eccentric. 

(Note.  The  lower  part  of  the  figure  does  not  exactly  represent 
the  usual  arrangement  of  the  pumps.  The  drawing  has’ been  modi¬ 
fied  in  order  more  clearly  to  show  bow  these  parts  work,  aud  their 
connection  with  each  other.) 


A  Locomotive-engine,  (sometimes  called  steam-carriage ), 
or  simply  and  commonly  locomotive,  is  a  steam  engine 
which,  mounted  on  a  carriage,  propels  ifself  by  trans¬ 
mitting  its  motion  to  wheels.  The  parallel  motion,  the 
beam,  and  fly-wheel  of  an  ordinary  S.-E.  form  no 
part  of  a  locomotive.  The  principal  parts  are  the 
framework ,  the  casing  of  the  boiler,  the  smoke-box , 
the  fire-box,  the  steam-cylinders  with  their  valves,  the 
driving-wheels,  and  the  feed-pump.  The  framework  is 
of  oak,  and  rests  on  the  axles  of  the  wheels  Fig.  2426 
represents  the  driver  of  the  locomotive  in  the  act  of 
opening  the  regulator  valve,  I,  placed  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  steam  dome.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  is  the  fire¬ 
box,  from  whence  the  flame  and  the  products  of  com¬ 
bustion  pass  into  the  smoke-box.  Y.  and  then  into  the 
chimney,  R,  after  having  previously  traversed  125  brass 
fire-tubes,  which  pass  through  the  boiler.  The  boiler, 
which  connects  the  fire-box  with  the  smoke-box,  is 
made  of  iron,  and  is  cylindrical.  It  is  cased  with  staves 
of  mahogany,  which,  being  a  bad  conductor,  prevents 
jts  cooling  too  rapidly.  The  steam  passes  from  tho 
boiler  Into  two  cylinders  placed  on  either  side  of  tho 
smoke-box.  There,  by  means  of  a  steam-chest  similar 
to  that  already  described,  it  acts  alternately  on  the  two 
faces  of  the  piston,  the  motion  of  which  is  transmitted 
to  the  axle  of  tho  large  driving-wheels.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  slide-valve  is  not  seen  in  tho  drawing,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  placed  under  the  frame  between  the  two 
cylinders.  After  having  acted  on  the  pistons,  the  steam 
is  forced  through  the  blast-pipe,  E.  into  the  chimney, 
thus  increasing  the  draught.  The  motion  of  the  pistons 
is  transmitted  to  the  two  large  driving-wheels  by  two 
connecting-rods,  which,  by  means  of  cranks,  connect 
the  piston-rods  with  the  axles  of  the  wheels.  The  alter¬ 
nating  motion  of  the  slide-valve  is  effected  by  means 
of  eccentrics  placed  on  the  axles  of  the  large  wheels. 
The  feeding,  or  supply,  of  water  to  the  boiler  is  obtained 
by  means  of  two  pumps  placed  under  tho  frame,  and 
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moved  by  eccentrics.  These  pumps  suck  the  water 
from  a  reservoir  placed  on  the  tender,  which  is  a  car¬ 
riage  attached  to  the  locomotive  for  carrying  the  neces¬ 
sary  water  and  coal. 


A,  Copper  tube,  into  which  steam  passes  by  the  extremity  I.  and 
which,  dividing  at  the  other  end  into  two  branches,  conveys  the 
steam  to  the  two  c-.  tinders  which  contain  the  pistons.  B.  Handle 
of  the  lever,  by  which  the  motion  is  reversed.  It  imparts  motion 
to  a  rod.  C,  which  communicates  with  the  steam  chest.  C.  Rod 
by  which  the  motion  is  reversed.  I),  Bower  part  of  the  fire-box 
and  ash-pan.  R.  K  sc  ape  pipe  for  the  steam  at  ter  acting  on  the 
pistons.  F.  Iron  cylinder  containing  a  piston,  P.  There  is  one 
of  these  on  each  side  of  the  engine,  and  the  one  in  front  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  being  left  open  in  order  that  the  pistou  may  lx*  seen.  («, 
Rod  w  hich  opens  the  regulator- valve.  I.  in  order  to  allow  the  steam 
to  pass  into  the  tube.  A.  Iu  the  drawing,  the  driver  holds  in  his 
hand  the  lever  which  moves  this  rod.  H,  Cock  for  hlowiug  off 
water  from  the  boiler.  I.  Regulator  valve,  which  is  opened  and 
closed  by  hand,  so  ns  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  steam  passing 
into  the'  cylinders.  K.  Large  rod  connecting  the  head  of  the 
pistou  rod  with  the  crank.  M,  of  the  driving-wheel.  L,  Lamp  for 
use  by  uight.  M.  Crank,  which  transmits  the  motiou  of  the  piston 
to  the  axle  of  the  large  wheel.  N,  Coupling  Iron,  by  which  the 
tender  is  attached.  O.  Fire  door,  by  which  coke  is  introduced. 

P,  Metallic  piston,  the  rod  of  which  is  connected  with  the  rod  K. 

Q,  Chimney,  by  which  both  steam  aud  smoke  escape.  R,  R,  Feed 
pipes,  through  which  the  water  in  the  tender  passes  to  two  force- 
pumps,  which  are  uot  shown  in  the  drawing.  S.  Guard  for  re¬ 
moving  obstructions  on  the  rails.  T  T.  Springs  on  which  the 
engine  rests.  U.  U.  Iron  rails  fixed  in  chairs  on  wooden  sleepers. 
V.  Frame  of  the  stuffing-box  of  the  cylinder.  X,  X.  Cylindrical 
boiler,  covered  w  ith  mahogany  staves,  which,  from  their  bad  con¬ 
ductivity,  hinder  the  loss  of  heat.  The  level  of  the  water  is  just 
below  the  tube.  A.  In  the  water  are  the  tubes,  a  a,  through  which 
the  smoke  and  fiames  pass  into  the  smoke-box.  Y,  Smoke  box,  in 
which  the  tire-tubes,  a,  terminate.  Z,  Z,  Fire-box.  covered  by  a 
dome,  into  which  the  steam  passes,  a,  Brass  tubes,  of  which 
there  are  125,  open  at  both  euds,  terminating  at  one  end  in 
the  tire  box.  and  at  the  other  in  the  smoke-box.  These  tubes 
transmit  to  the  water  the  heat  of  the  fire.  6  b,  Toothed  segment, 
placed  on  the  side  of  the  fire-box,  and  in  which  the  arm  of  the 
lever.  B.  works.  When  the  handle  is  pushed  forward,  or  pulled 
back  as  far  as  it  can  go,  the  engiue  is  in  full  forward  or  backward 
gear  respectively;  the  intermediate  teeth  give  various  rates  of 
expansion  in  backward  aud  forward  motion,  the  middle  tooth 
being  a  dead  point,  e,  Cases  containing  springs  by  which  the 
safety-valves,  i.  are  regulated,  g.  Signal  whistle,  i.  Safety-valves, 
m.  m.  Steps,  n,  Glass-tube,  showiug  the  height  of  water  in  the 
boiler,  r,  r.  Guiding  rods  for  keeping  the  motion  of  the  piston  iu 
a  straight  liue.  t.  t,  Blowing  off  taps,  for  use  when  the  pistons  are 
iu  motion,  v,  Rod  by  which  motion  is  transmitted  to  these  taps. 

— More  general  information  respecting  the  invention  and 
early  improvements  of  the  locomotive  will  be  found 
under  Railroad.  The  first  American  steam  locomotive, 
called  The  Best  Friend ,  was  planned  by  E.  L.  Miller, 
then  residing  at  Charleston,  ami  made  in  New  York  for 
the  South  Carolina  Railroad.  It  was  a  small  4-wheeled 
engine  with  upright  boiler,  and  water-flues  close  at  bot¬ 
tom,  and  the  flame  circulating  around  them.  It  worked 
successfully  for  about  two  years,  when  it  exploded,  and 
was  rebuilt  with  a  flue  boiler.  The  first  truly  effective 
locomotive,  nevertheless,  is  the  Ironsides ,  built  in  1831 
by  Mr.  Matthias  W.  Baldwin,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the 
Germantown  Railroad.  It  may  be  interesting  to  quote 
that  the  same  establishment,  which  took  6  months  in 
1831  to  build  the  Ironsides ,  occupies  now  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  an  area  of  240,000  sq.  feet,  and  built  280  complete 
locomotives  in  1870.  The  American  locomotives  differ 
from  the  European  in  many  particulars.  They  are  almost 
invariably  outside  connected,  t.  e  ,  have  their  cylinders 
outside  the  truck  or  engine  frame,  as  well  as  nearly  or 
quite  on  a  level  with  the  axles  of  the  driving-wheels 
There  are  but  two  general  types  of  construction,  those 
for  passenger  and  for  freight  trains.  The  former  have 
8  wheels — 1  in  front  set  ill  a  movable  frame,  the  bogie,  or 
truck,  turning  on  a  central  pivot  to  allow  of  running  on 
curves  on  the  roads,  and  4  larger  ones  behind,  the  driv¬ 
ers  or  driving-wheels,  of  equal  size,  and  coupled  with 
parallel  rods.  The  freight  locomotives  are  on  10  wheels, 
the  leading  four  in  a  swivelling  truck,  and  the  6  hack 
wheels,  3  on  a  side,  coupled  as  drivers.  American  loco¬ 
motives  are  distinguished  also  by  the  cab  or  house  at 
the  back  end  to  protect  the  engineer  and  fireman,  with 
glazed  opening  in  front  to  afford  a  view'  ahead,  and  by 
the  larger  size  and  form  of  the  chimney  or  smoke-stack, 
a  cylinder  of  wire  net  within  an  inverted  cone,  with 
wire-net  and  buffer-plate  above  to  deflect  sparks  into 
the  intervening  space  —  an  arrangement  specially 
adapted  to  the  use  of  wood  as  fuel,  and  called  the  spark- 
arrester.  .  . 

Marine  steam-engines.  The  manner  in  which  the 
S-E.  is  rendered  tin  instrument  for  the  propulsion  of 
vessels  must,  iu  its  general  features,  be  so  familiar  to 
every  one  as  to  require  no  explanation.  The  side-lever 
engine ,  formerly  in  the  most  extensive  use,  and  still 
employed  in  many  paddle  vessel  ,  occupies  an  incon¬ 
venient  amount  of  space,  and  also  exhibits  a  needless 
complication  of  parts.  The  strain  has  to  be  transmitted 
n*t  merely  through  the  piston-rod  and  crank-shaft,  but 
a|go  through  the  cross-head  and  cross-tail,  side-rods  and 
connecting-rod.  and  the  side-levers  or  beams.  This  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  the  moving  parts  obviously  increases  the 


risk  of  fracture,  and  the  side-levers  themselves  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  susceptible  of  accident  from  this  cause,  since 
by  the  properties  of  a  lever  of  this  class  the  stress  or 
strain  upon  the  beam  at  the  main  centre  or  pivot  is 
twice  as  great  as  the  strain  upon  the  pistou.  These  de¬ 
fects  ol  the  side-lever  engine  have  caused  a  new  species 
ot  engine  to  he  introduced,  called  the  Oscillating  En¬ 
gine,  because  the  cylinder  vibrates  or  oscillates  some¬ 
what  in  tiie  manner  of  a  pendulum.  In  this  engine  the 
top  of  (lie  piston-rod  is  coupled  immediately  with  the 
crank-pin,  aud  as  the  piston-rod  moves  up  and  down 
in  a  line  coincident  with  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  while 
the  crank  pin  revolves  in  a  circle,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  cylinder  should  he  able  to  vibrate  laterally  to  en¬ 
able  the  motions  of  the  piston-rod  and  crunk-pin  to  be 
reconciled  with  one  another.  'J  he  cylinder  is  conse¬ 
quently  provided  on  each  side  with  a  short  hollow  pivot 
or  trunnion,  on  which  it  swings;  and  through  one  of 
these  trunnions  the  steam  enters  the  cylinder  from  the 
boiler,  while  through  the  other  the  steam  escapes  from 
the  cylinder  to  the  condenser.  The  alternate  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  steam  above  and  below  the  piston  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  slide-valve  attached  to  the  cylinder,  and 
swinging  with  it  ;  or.  iu  large  engines,  two  valves  may 
be  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  by  their  suitable 
attachment  to  the  cylinder  will  balance  one  another.  In 
steam  vessels  with  oscillating  engines,  the  cylinders  are 
s<‘  t  immediately  beneath  the  cranks,  and  the  engines  oc¬ 
cupy  I  m  t  little  more  in  the  length  of  the  vessel  than  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder.  In  1877.  the  est.  number  of  S.- 
engineg  was  200.000,  equal  to  12,000.000  horses.  See 
Thurston’s  Hist,  of  the.  S.  E.  ( N.  Y.  1878). 

Sloani'or.  n.  A  vessel  or  utensil  in  which  articles  are 
subjected  to  the  action  of  steam,  as  in  washing  or  cook¬ 
ing. — A  fire-engine,  the  pumps  of  w  hich  are  worked  by 
steam-power.  See  Fire-engine. — i  Naut.)  See  Steam-boat. 
St<*am'-g'UK.  «.  Superheated  steam  ;  —  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  perfect  gas. 

^(eain'*g,aug^09  (-gdj,)  n.  (Mach.)  A  contrivance  to 
show  tbe  exact  amount  of  pressure  of  steam;  it  con¬ 
sists  of  a  siphon  tube  with  equal  legs,  halt  filled  with 
mercury;  one  end  is  cemented  into  a  pipe,  which  enters 
that  part  of  the  boiler  which  contains  the  steam;  the 
other  end  is  open  to  the  atmosphere.  A  stop-cock  is 
usually  provided  between  this  gauge  and  the  boiler,  so 
that  it  may  be  put  in  communication  with  the  boiler  at 
pleasure.  When  the  stop-cock  is  open,  the  steam  act¬ 
ing  on  t lie  mercury  in  one  leg  of  the  gauge  presses  it 
down,  and  the  mercury  in  the  other  leg  rises.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  columns  is  the  height  of  mer¬ 
cury,  which  corresponds  to  the  excess  of  the  pressure 
of  the  steam  in  the  boiler  above  tbe  pressure  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere;  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  effective  pressure 
on  the  safety-valve.  If  half  a  pound  per  inch  be  allowed 
for  the  length  of  this  column,  the  effective  pressure  ol 
the  steam,  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  is  obtained. 
Steam  -hainiuer,  n.  (Mach.)  See  Hammer. 
Steam'* ness,  n.  Quality  or  condition  of  being  steamy ; 
vaporousuess. 

Steam'- jacket,  n.  Same  as  Steam-casino,  q.  v. 
Steam'-jet.  n.  A  jet  of  steam  suffered  to  escape  from 
a  pipe,  and  employed  either  to  accelerate  the  flow  ot 
smoke  up  a  chimney,  by  being  projected  upwards  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  waste  steam  is  projected  through 
tiie  blast-pipe  into  the  chimney  of  a  locomotive,  or  it 
may  he  employed  to  cause  a  current  of  air  for  purposes 
of  ventilation.  Tint  arrangement  is  suitable  for  venti¬ 
lating  steam-ships,  by  sucking  the  vitiated  air  from  the 
cabins. 

steam '"packet,  n.  A  packet  or  vessel  propelled  by 
steam-power,  and  plying  periodically  between  certain 
ports. 

Steum '-pipe,  n.  Any  pipe  for  conducting  steam  ;— spe¬ 
cifically,  in  locomotive  engines,  one  of  the  pipes  which 
collect  and  convey  the  steam  to  the  steam-chest;  they 
commence  inside  the  boiler.  In  boilers  with  domes,  the 
receiving  pipe  is  raised  as  high  as  possible,  and  turned 
back  round  the  edges  at  the  open  end,  to  prevent  any 
water  which  might  rise  so  high  from  overlying  the  pipe. 
In  boilers  having  no  domes,  the  steam  is  collected  iu 
an  horizontal  pipe  pierced  with  numerous  small  holes. 
After  being  collected,  the  steam-pipes  are  continued  out¬ 
side  the  boiler  to  the  steam-chest.  —  In  tenders  to  loco¬ 
motives,  a  small  pipe  attached  to  the  boiler  by  a  cock, 
for  admitting  tbe  spare  steam  to  heat  the  water  in  the 
tender. 

Steam '-plout>li,  (- plow ,)  n.  ( Agric .)  A  plough 
worked  by  steain  power.  See  Supplement. 

Steam  port,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Henderson  co., 
20  m.  S.E.  of  Henderson. 

Steam  -power,  v.  The  motive  force  of  steam  prac¬ 
tically  applied  to  the  accomplishment  of  results. 
Steam'-propeller,  n.  (Naut.)  See  Propeller. 
Steam'-pre*s,  n.  (Feint.)  See  Printing. 

Steam  -room,  n.  (Mach.)  Same  as  Steam-cham- 
,  BKR,  q.  v. 

j  steam  -ship,  n.  (Naut.)  See  Steam-boat. 
Steam'-toe.  n.  (Mach.)  See  Toe. 

Steam'-trap.  n.  A  contrivance  to  permit  the  passage 
i  of  water,  and  prevent  the  escape  of  steam. 
Steniii'dug,  n.  (Naut.)  A  steam-boat  employed  in 
!  towing  ships. 

Steam'-ve*»el,  n.  (Naut.)  See  Steam-boat. 
Stoam'-way,  n.  In  steam-engines,  a  passage  leading 
I  from  a  port  to  a  cylinder. 

Stoum'-wliitttle,  (- htvis'l ,)  n.  An  apparatus  attached 
j  to  the  boiler  of  a  locomotive  engine,  for  tin*  purpose  of 
I  giving  warning  of  its  approach  when  running,  by  a  loud, 
[  shrill  whistle. 

Stoum'-U’iitc*li,  ».  A  winch  to  which  a  steam-engine 
|  is  attached,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  heavy  weights. 
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Steam'y,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  abounding  in,  steam  ;  va¬ 
porous  :  misty;  damp. 

Clean  ing,  Sleen  ing,  Stein'ing.  n.  [From  A.  8 
staenati,  to  stone.]  (Aren.)  The  brick  or  stoue  wall,  or 
lining,  of  a  well. 

Nte'uratc,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Stearic  Acid. 

Mle'aric  Arid,  [Gr.  steur,  fat.]  (Chem.)  A  fatty 
acid  liberated  during  the  saponification  of  most  animal, 
and  many  vegetable,  fats.  (See  Fatty  Acn>8.)  It  may 
be  obtained  pure  by  saponifying  mutton-suet  and  de¬ 
composing  the  hot  solution  of  (he  soap  with  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  The  oily  and  fatty  acids  separated  are 
next  Mibmitted  to  pressure  between  hot  plates,  by  which 
means  the  oleic  acid  is  separated.  Recrysbdlization 
from  alcohol  and  ether,  three  or  four  times,  gives  the 
pure  acid  separated  from  its  congeners.  The  stearates 
ol  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water.  Steaiate  of  soda 
is  the  basis  of  ordinary  hard  soap;  stearate  of  pctasli, 
on  the  contrary,  is  soft.  The  oilier  stearates  are  insolu¬ 
ble.  Stearate  of  lead  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  lead 
or  diachylon  plaster.  S.  A.  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes 
in  beautiful  colorless  transparent  rhombic  plates.  Its 
solution  reddens  litmus.  Ordinary  so-called  ttcaric 
candles  consist  of  S.  A.,  combined  more  or  less  with 
palmitic  acid,  according  to  the  raw  material  used  iu 
their  manufacture.  Form.  HO.C^HjqOjj. 

Ste  arin,  Kte'arine,  n.  [Gr  steur,  tallow.]  ((View.) 

A  w  hite  crystalline  neutral  fat,  existing  in  most  oils 
and  fats.  It  forms  the  largest  constituent  of  mutton 
tallow,  from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  healing  that 
substance  with  ten  times  its  volume  of  ether.  When 
cool,  the  olein  and  palmitin  are  held  in  solution,  and 
the  S.  crystallizes  out  iu  pearly  scales.  These  must  be 
pressed  between  blotting  paper  or  dissolved  in  ether, 
and  recrystallized  until  the  melting-point  is  constant. 
S.  exists  under  several  modifications,  each  having  a  dif¬ 
ferent  melting  point.  Its  average  melting  point  is  144° 
Fahr.  IS.  is  a  salt  composed  of  three  equivalents  of 
stearic  acid  united  with  oue  of  the  bases  of  glycerine. 
fbrm.  CimHuoOij. 

Stearns,  in  Minnesota ,  a  central  co.,  bordering  on  tbe 
Mississippi ;  area,  1,380  sq  m.  It  is  intersected  by  Sauk 
River.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  very  productive.  Cap. 
St  Cloud.  Fop.  abt.  19,000. 

SteariiKvillc,  ( sternz'cil ,)  in  Massachusetts ,  a  village 
of  Berkshire  co.,  115  m.  W.  of  Boston. 

Stea'tite,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  steutos ,  tallow.]  (Min.) 
See  Soapstone. 

Steatoeele.  (- set ,)  n.  [Fr..  from  Gr.  steatos,  tallow,  and 
kele,  a  tumor.J  (Med.)  A  fatty  tumor  of  the  scrotum. 

Stoat o  ilta,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  steatos,  fat,  tallow,  suet.] 
(Med.)  A  tumor,  the  contents  of  which  are  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  consistency  of  hard  fat. 

Steatom'atous,  a.  [Fr.  steatomatrux.]  Character¬ 
istic.  or  partaking  of  the  nature,  of  a  steatoma. 

Steed,  n.  [A.S.  stede  ;  Swed.  stud,  a  stallion.]  A  horse 
or  mare  from  the  stud  or  stand;  a  lmrse  of  high  mettle 
for  state  or  war;  —  used  chiefly  in  poetical  composition. 

Steok,  v.  a.  To  shut ;  to  close  ;  as,  to  steek  the  gate;  — 
a  Scotticism. 

Stcek'an,  n.  [Du.  steelckan.]  In  Holland,  a  wine  meas¬ 
ure  of  about  four  gallons. 

Steel,  n.  [A.  S.  style ;  Swed.  stdl ;  Ger.  stall!.’]  (Metal.) 
Steel  may  be  defined  as  iron  chemically  combined  with 
sufficient  carbon  to  give  it  an  extreme  amount  of  tough¬ 
ness  and  hardness  without  brittleness.  According  to 
one  of  our  greatest  authorities  on  the  subject,  steel 
should  contain  from  0  833  to  1'67  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
the  numbers  given  belonging  to  the  softest  and  hard¬ 
est  varieties.  If  the  latter  quantity  be  exceeded,  or¬ 
dinary  cast-iron  will  be  the  result.  Steed  is  some¬ 
times  made  by  a  process  called  cementation ,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  filling  a  proper  furnace  with  alternate  strata  of 
bars  of  the  purest  malleable  iron  and  powdered  charcoal, 
atmospheric  air  being  carefully  excluded  from  the  boxes 
containing  the  bars,  and  the  whole  kept  for  several 
days  at  a  red  heat.  By  this  process  carbon  penetrates, 
and  combines  in  the  above  small  relative  proportion 
with  the  iron,  the  texture  of  w  hich,  originally  fibrous, 
becomes  granular ,  and  its  surface  acquires  a  blistered 
character.  Much  of  the  steel  now  used  is,  however,  made 
directly  from  cast-iron,  by  removing  a  portion  of  the 
carbon  which  the  latter  contains.  This  is  effected  by 
exposing  the  molten  iron  to  a  current  of  air,  either  on 
the  sole  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  or  in  large  egg- 
shaped  iron  vessels  lined  with  fire-clay.  The  latter  pro¬ 
cess  is  known  as  Bessemer’s,  and  yields  an  excellent 
product.  Steel  made  in  the  reverberatory  furnace  is 
commonly  termed  puddled  steel.  In  India  and  some  of 
the  Continental  States,  more  especially  in  Westphalia, 
Styria,  Siegen,  and  Sweden,  steel  is  made  directly  from 
the  ores  of  iron  found  in  those  localities.  In  these  places 
charcoal  is  used  as  a  fuel.  In  Germany,  a  variety  called 
puddled  &,  prepared  by  a  process  similar  to  that  used 
for  puddling  iron,  is  much  in  request  as  a  material  for 
axles,  tires,  rails,  and  other  work  where  great  strength 
and  hardness  are  required.  The  celebrated  Indian 
woofs  is  prepared,  by  a  rude  process,  from  a  very  rich 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  Damascus  steel  consists  of  a 
very  highly  carhuretted  metal,  which,  by  careful  cooling 
and  annealing,  separates  into  two  distinct  compounds 
of  iron  and  carbon,  giving  it  the  peculiar  appearance 
known  as  damascening.  The  wonderful  perfection  of 
the  Indian  and  Damascus  blades  is  due  as  much  to  care¬ 
ful  and  patient  manipulation  as  to  their  chemical  com¬ 
position.  The  most  characteristic  property  posBoased 
by  steel  is  that  of  becoming  intensely  hard  w  hen  made 
red-hot  and  plunged  into  cold  water.  If  the  heat  be  in¬ 
tense  and  the  cooling  very  sudden,  an  arrangement  of 
particki  takes  place  so  as  to  give  the  steel  a  hardness 
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sufficient  to  scratch  glass.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
metal  be  allowed  to  cool  gradually,  it  will  become  suit. 
Between  these  two  points  of  extreme  hardness  and  brit¬ 
tleness  on  the  one  side,  and  extreme  softness  and  tough¬ 
ness  on  the  other,  intermediate  stages  exist,  giving  the 
metal  properties  fitting  it  lor  a  variety  of  purposes. 
These  different  degrees  of  hardness  are  obtained  by  the 
process  known  as  tempering.  The  steel  is  first  heated 
to  the  maximum  and  plunged  into  cold  water,  by  which 
means  the  greatest  hardness  and  brittleness  are  obtained. 
It  is  then  partially  or  wholly  polished  and  carefully  re¬ 
heated,  and  allowed  to  cool  again  gradually.  The  de¬ 
gree  to  which  the  temperature  is  raised  in  the  second 
heating  regulates  its  ultimate  hardness,  and  is  indicated 
l»y  the  color  assumed  by  the  polished  portion.  The  first 
perceptible  tint  is  a  light  straw-color,  which  makes  its 
appearance  when  the  heat  reaches  430°  to  450°  Fahr. 
This  gives  the  metal  a  maximum  of  hardness,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  elasticity,  fitting  it  for  lancets, 
razors,  and  surgical  instruments:  at  470°  a  full  yellow 
is  produced,  which  is  the  temper  employed  for  pen¬ 
knives,  scalpels,  and  fine  cutlery.  The  temperature  of 
490°  gives  a  brownish-orange,  the  temper  tor  shears 
and  chisels  used  for  cutting  iron.  At  510°  the  brown- 
isb-vellow  becomes  flecked  with  purple,  the  tint  for 
pocket-knives.  520°  gives  a  bluish-purple,  fit  for  table 
cutlery  ;  while  the  different  shades  of  blue  from  53u°  to 
570°  indicate  a  temper  proper  for  watch-springs,  sword- 
blades,  saws,  and  instruments  requiring  great  elasticity. 
Beyond  this  temperature  the  metal  becomes  too  soft  to 
be  used  for  cutting  instruments.  The  surfaces  of  arti¬ 
cles  manufactured  from  soft  iron,  such  as  the  wearing 
parts  of  gun  locks,  are  converted  into  steel  by  heating 
them  in  boxes,  in  contact  with  carbonaceous  matter,  or 
by  sprinkling  them  while  red-hot  with  powdered  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium.  This  process  is  termed  case- 
hardening.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  chemical  composition  of  8.  The  re¬ 
searches  of  some  tend  to  show  that  nitrogen  exercises 
an  important  influence,  and  that  carbon  plays  a  less 
part,  while  others  still  refer  the  formation  of  .S',  to  the 
chemical  combination  of  iron  with  carbon. — The  mak¬ 
ing  of  8.  in  U.  S.  has  made  rapid  strides, and  in  quality 
suited  for  almost  any  purpose,  from  the  most  delicate 
watch-spring  to  that  of  steel  rails.  The  estimated  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  latter  has  grown  from  9 2,000  tons,  in  1872,  to 
509,000  tons  in  1878,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  made  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.;  this  is  within  about  200,000  tons  of  the 
product  for  the  same  year  in  England.  See  page  2319. 

— Figuratively,  a  weapon  ;  particularly,  an  offensive 
weapon,  as  a  sword,  spear,  and  the  like ;  as, M  Foemen 
worthy  of  their  steel.”  (Sir  W.  Scott.)  —  Specifically,  an 
instrument  of  steel  for  giving  an  edge  to  table-knives. — 
Any  thing  conveying  the  idea  of  extreme  hardness, 
sternness,  or  rigor  ;  as,  a  heart  of  steel. 

(Med.)  A  cbalylieat*  medicine. —  Dunglison. 

(Note.  Steel  is  frequently  employed  in  the  formation 
of  compounds,  whose  meaning  is  sufficiently  obvious ; 
ns,  steel- cap,  steel- hearted.  plat'd,  $/e«7-pojnted,  Ac.) 

Steel,  r.  a.  To  edge,  point,  or  overlay  with  steel ;  as.  to( 
steel  an  axe.  sword,  or  razor. — To  harden  ;  to  make  hard, 
or  extremely  hard  ;  to  make  obdurate  •  >r  insensible;  as, 
his  heart  is  steeled  to  pity.  — To  cause  to  resemble  steel 
in  its  more  characteristic  qualities. 

Steele.  Sir  Richard,  an  English  essayist  and  dramatic 
author  of  the  last  century.  B  in  Dublin  in  1671,  and  who 
commenced  bis  literary  career  in  1702  by  writing  for  the 
stage,  and  produced  The  Funeral ,  or  Grief  d  la  Mode. 
The  Tender  Husband ,  The  Lying  Lover ,  ami  The  Con¬ 
scious  Lovers,  his  best  work.  In  1709  be  began  the  Tat- 
ler ,  and  four  years  later  assisted  with  the  Spectator  and 
Guardian,  ;uu\  noon  after  entered  the  Mouse  of  Commons 
us  member  for  Stockport,  but  was  expelled  for  writing 
a  satire,  supposed  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege.  Upon  the 
accession  of  George  I.  he  was  knighted,  given  several 
lucrative  posts,  and  returned  to  Parliament  lor  Borough- 
bridge.  I).  1729. 

Steele,  in  Indiana ,  a  twp.  of  Daviess  co. :  pop.  abt.  1,000 

Steele,  in  Minnesota,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  432  sq.  m  Tt  is 
drained  by  Straight  River,  a  branch  of  Cannon  River. 
Surface,  undulating;  sail,  excellent.  Gap.  Owatonna. 
Fop.  in  1870,  8,340. 

Steer-engraving-,  n.  The  art  of  engraving  on  steel. 
See  Engraving. 

fiteel'er,  n.  (Ship-bnildinp.)  The  foremost  or  after¬ 
most  plank  in  a  strake,  which  is  dropped  short  of  the 
stern  or  stern-post  of  a  vessel. —  Weale. 

Steel'iness,  n.  [From  steely  ]  A  great  degree  of  hard¬ 
ness  or  obduracy. 

Steels'ville,  in  Michigan ,  a  village  of  Ottawa  co.,  75 
in.  M  .N.W  of  Lansing. 

Sleel'-trap,  n.  A  trap  for  snaring  vermin  or  wild  ani¬ 
mals,  consisting  of  two  serrated  iron  jaws,  which  close  by 
the  agency  of  a  powerful  steel  spring,  worked  by  a  catch. 

Stccl'ville,  in  Missouri,  a  post- village,  cap.  of  Craw¬ 
ford  co.,  90  in  S.VV.  of  St.  Louis. 

Sloe  Iville.  in  Fennsyl vania,  a  post-village  of  Chester 
co.,  20  m.  S.W.  of  Westchester. 

Steel'y,  a.  Made  or  consisting  of  steel  :  as,  steely  parti¬ 
cles. —  Hence,  analogically,  hard  ;  firm  ;  resembling  the 
stubborn  quality  of  steel  ;  as,  a  steely  nature. 

Steel  yard.  >>.  (Statics.)  A  sort  of  balance  or  weigh¬ 
ing-machine  (Fig  2427).  consisting  of  a  lever  with  un¬ 
equal  arms,  and  the 
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fulcrum  in  F.  The 
short  one,  B,  supports 
the  substance  to  he 
weighed,  and  an  inva¬ 
riable  weight,  P.  is 
made  to  slide  along 
the  other  till  the  two 


Fig.  2427.  —  steelyard. 


forces  are  in  equilibrium  ;  the  weight  required  is  then 
indicated  on  the  graduated  edge  of  tiie  long  arm. 

Steen,  Mean,  Stein,  v.  a.  (Arch.)  To  line  with 
brick,  stone,  or  other  material,  as  a  well. 

Steen,  in  Indiana ,  a  twp.  ot  Knox  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

Steep,  a.  (comp,  steeper;  superl.  steepest.)  [A.  S. 
sleap.  ]  High;  lofty  ;  ascending  or  descending  with  great 
inclination;  precipitous;  approaching  to  an  upright 
position  ;  as,  a  steep  hill. 

— n.  A  precipitous  place,  bill,  mountain,  rock,  or  ascent; 
a  precipice;  an  abrupt  acclivity  or  declivity ;  as,  a  moun¬ 
tain  steep. 

— Something  that  is  steeped,  or  employed  in  steeping; 
a  fertilizing  liquid  for  quickening  the  germination  of 
seeds  —  in  some  parts  of  England,  a  rennet-bag. 

— 1>.  n.  To  become  steep  ;  as,  the  road  steepens  by  degrees. 

— v.a.  [Probably  formed  from  A.  S.  dyppan ,  by  prefixing 
s  ;  Icel.  steypa,  to  pour,  to  melt.]  To  soak  in  a  liquid  ; 
to  macerate  ;  to  imbue  ;  to  drench  ;  to  keep  unything  in 
a  liquid  till  it  has  thoroughly  imbibed  it. 

Steep'er,  n.  A  vessel,  vat,  cistern,  or  other  utensil,  in 
which  articles  are  placed  to  steep. 

Steep  Fall**,  in  Maine,  a,  post-village  of  Cumberland 
co.,  22^11.  N.W.  of  Portland  ;  pop.  abt.  300. 

Steeple,  (slept,)  n.  [A.  S.  stypel,  stcpel.]  (Arch.)  The 
tower  of  a  church,  Ac.,  including  any  superstructure, 
such  as  a  spire  or  lantern,  standing  upon  it.  See  Spike 
and  Tower. 

S t ee'p I e-cll ase,  n.  (Sporting.)  A  race  in  which  a  num¬ 
ber  of  horsemen  ride  at  full  speed  across  country,  leap¬ 
ing  over  walls,  fences,  hedges,  ditches,  or  whatever  ob¬ 
stacles  may  face  them  in  a  direct  course  to  a  certain 
goal  or  winning-post ;  —  a  sport  popularly  practised  in 
England  and  Ireland. 

Steeply,  adv.  With  steepness;  in  a  steep  manner; 
with  precipitous  declivity. 

Stoop  nevs.  Stoop  moss,  n.  State  of  being  steep; 
precipitous  declivity  ;  as,  the  steepness  of  a  mountain. 

Steer,  n.  [A.S.  s'eor  ;  Ger.  stier.)  A  young  castrated 
male  of  the  ox  kind,  or  common  ox,  especially  one  from 
two  to  four  years  old. 

— r.  a.  [A.  S.  styran.]  To  govern  ;  to  direct  or  to  guide; 
to  show  the  way  or  course  to;  —  particularly,  to  direct 
and  govern,  as  a  ship  by  the  movements  of  the  helm  ; 
as,  to  steer  a  straight  course. 

— v.  n.  To  direct  one’s  course;  to  direct  or  govern  a  ship 
or  other  vessel  in  its  course. —  To  be  directed  and  man¬ 
aged,  with  respect  to  course  or  motion  ;  as,  the  vessel 
steered  badly.  —  To  conduct  one's  self;  to  take  or  pur¬ 
sue  a  course  or  way  ;  as,  he  steers  clear  of  temptations. 

Steerage,  (steer' a  j.)  n.  Act  or  practice  of  governing  or 
directing  in  a  course;  as,  the  steerage  of  a  ship,  the  fleer- 
age  of  a  national  policy. 

(Naut.)  The  effort  ol  a  helm,  or  its  effect  on  the  course 
of  a  ship;  or,  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  an  individ¬ 
ual  ship  is  affected  by  the  helm. —  Also,  an  apartment 
in  the  fore  part  of  a  ship,  between  decks,  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  an  interior  class  of  passengers,  as  distiu- 
guished  from  the  chief  cabin, 

— Direction;  regulation;  management;  control;  as.  the 
steerage  of  one’s  Course  through  life.  (R.) —  That  which 
serves  to  direct  a  course. 

Steerage  passenger,  a  second- or  third-class  passenger 
in  a  ship,  who  is  accommodated  in  the  steerage. 

Steer’nge*way,  n.  (Naut  )  That  degree  of  progres¬ 
sive  motion  of  a  ship  which  renders  her  capable  of  direc¬ 
tion  by  the  helm. 

Steer'er,  Steers  man,  n. ;  pi.  Steersmen.  One  who 
steers;  a  helmsman;  a  pilot. 

Steer'ing,  n.  Act  or  art  of  directing  and  governing  a 
ship  or  other  vessel  in  her  course. 

Steer'ing*wliecl,  n.  (Naut  )  A  wheel  to  which  the 
tiller-rope  or  rudder-chains  are  attached,  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  steering  a  ship. 

Sleeve,  r.  n.  (Ship-building.)  To  set  the  bowsprit  so 
as  to  form  an  angle  with  the  horizon,  or  with  the  line 
of  a  ship's  keel. 

— v.  a.  ( Ship-building .)  To  cause  to  project  nt  an  angle 
with  the  horizon;  —  said  of  a  ship’s  bowsprit. 

— n.  (Naut.)  The  angle  at  which  a  bowsprit  is  set  with 
the  horizon,  or  with  the  line  of  a  ship’s  keel.  —  A  long, 
heavy  spar,  with  a  place  to  fit  a  block  at  one  end.  used 
in  stowing  certain  kinds  of  cargo  which  need  be  driven 
in  closely.  —  Dana. 

Steev'in^,  n.  (Naut.)  The  elevation  which  a  ship’s 
bowsprit  or  cathead  forms  above  the  stem,  or  the  angle 
which  either  makes  with  the  horizon;  steeve. 

Slegatiog  rsiphy.  n.  [From  Gr.  sUgein,  to  cover 
closely,  ami  gruphein,  to  write.]  The  art  or  practice  of 
writing  in  cipher  or  secret  characters. 

Stc$£iiot'ic,  a.  [Fr.  stegnotigue ;  Qv.  stegnotikos.]  (Med.) 
Having  a  tendency  to  cause  constipation,  or  to  diminish 
natural  discharges  generally. 

— n.  ( Med.)  A  medicine  which  tends  to  produce  costive¬ 
ness. 

Ktcilacoom,  (sti-la-1  oom',)  in  Washington  Territory ,  a 
post-village,  cap.  of  Pierce  co.,  on  Puget  Sound,  120  m. 
N.E.  of  Pacific  City. 

Stein,  (stin,)  Heinrich  Karl,  Baron  yon,  a  Prussian 
statesman,  b.  in  Nassau,  1759.  Alter  being  educated  at 
Gottingen,  and  studying  public  law  at  Wetzlar,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Prussian  civil  service,  and  after  filling  several 
important  offices,  was,  in  1786.  appointed  President  of 
the  Westphalian  Chambers,  which  post  beheld  till  1S04, 
in  which  year  he  became  Minister  of  Finance  and  Trade. 
In  tliis  capacity  he  laid  the  foundation  of  important  so¬ 
cial  reforms;  but,  exciting  the  jealousy  of  Napoleon,  S. 
was  exil'  d  to  Prague.  In  1812,  he  went  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  where  he  rendered  great  services  to  the  Russian 
govt,  during  the  French  invasion.  Subsequently  return¬ 
ing  to  his  own  country,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
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administrative  affairs,  from  which  position  he  retired  in 
1827.  D.  1831. 

Stein  bok,  Sfein  boek,  Steen  bok.  n.  [Du. 

Steen,  stone,  and  buk,  a  buck.]  (Zool.)  A  very  graceful 
antelope  (A ntilope  tragulus),  which  inhabits  t lie  stony 
plains  and  rocky  bills  of  S.  Africa;  is  particularly  shy, 
and  runs  with  remarkable  swiftness.  It  is  much  hunted, 
ou  account  of  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  w  hich  is  esteemed 
excellent  venison. 

Stein'lieilite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  iolitc.  found 
with  copper  pyrites  at  Orijerfoi,  in  Finland.  It  is  of  a 
blue  color,  and  is  considered  by  jewellers  an  inferior 
variety  of  sapphire. 

Stekcne,  (sttk’in,)  a  market-town  of  Belgium,  18  m. 
from  Ghent ;  pfp.  5,646. 

Stel  lar,  Stel'lary,  a.  [Fr.  stellaire;  Lat.  stellaris 
—  stella ,  a  star.]  Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to 
stars;  astral;  as,  “ stellar  virtue.”  (Milton.)  —  Consist¬ 
ing  of,  or  set  with,  stars ;  starry  ;  as,  a  stfllur  world. 

Stcl'laria,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Caryo- 
phyllacest, composed  of  small  grass-like  herbs,  with  flow¬ 
ers  in  forked  cymes,  found  in  moist,  shady  places.  S. 
media,  the  Cliickweed,  is  a  common  weed  in  almost 
every  situation  N.  of  Mexico.  It  gives  small,  white 
flowers  front  the  beginning  of  spring  to  the  end  of  au¬ 
tumn.  The  seeds  are  eaten  by  poultry  und  the  smaller 
birds. 

Stellcrif  crons,  a.  [Lat  stella,  a  star,  and  ferre,  to 
bear  j  Possessing,  or  abounding  with,  stars. 

Stoll  i  form,  a.  [Lat.  stella,  and  Jorma,  form.]  Star- 
shaped;  radiated. 

Stcllionate,  n.  [Lat.  stellionatus,  cozenage.]  (Civil 
Law.)  A  general  term,  comprehending  all  sorts  of  frauds 
committed  in  matters  of  agreement  not  designated  by 
any  more  special  appellation. 

Stellular,  Stel  lulatc,  a  [From  Lat.  stel  tula, 
dim.  of  stella  ]  Shaped  like  a  little  star;  radiated;  hav¬ 
ing  a  mark  resembling  a  star. 

Stellite,  n.  [Lat.  stella .  a  star.]  (Min.)  A  white, 
translucent  variety  of  scolezite.  crystallized  in  concen¬ 
tric-  stellar  groups  ol  delicate  rhombic  prisms. 

Stem,  n.  [A.  S.  stefn,  or  strmn.]  (Bot.)  The  ascending 
axis  of  a  plant,  or  that  part  of  the  axis  which, at  its  fii  *t 
development,  takes  an  opposite  direction  to  the  root. 
S.  have  usually  considerable  firmness  and  solidity,  but 
sometimes  they  are  too  weak  to  support  themselves. 
W  lieu  they  trail  on  the  ground,  they  are  said  to  he  pro¬ 
cumbent;  when  they  cling  t-»  other  bodies  by  means  of 
suckers,  climbing,  or  scundent :  and  when  they  twist  in 
a  spiral  manner  round  their  supports,  twining,  or  volu- 
bile.  The  four  principal  kinds  ot  S.  are;  1.  the  caulis, 
common  to  plants  which  are  herbaceous,  or  die  down 
annually  —  examples  may  be  seen  in  most  garden  and 
roadside  plants;  2.  »he  trunk,  the  woody  and  permanent 
S.  of  a  tree  —  it  always  springs  Iroiu  a  dicotyledonous 
embryo;  3,  the  culm,  common  to  most  grasses  and 
sedges  —  it  is  usually  a  tube,  having  joints  or  partitions 
at  the  points  where  the  leaves  arise;  4,  tiie  stipe ,  a 
fibrous  S.,  straight  and  cylindrical,  being  almost  as 
thick  at  the  summit  as  at  the  base  —  it  is  peculiar  to 
acotyledonous  plants,  and  may  be  observed  in  any  of 
the  palms  or  tree-ferns.  For  descriptions  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  modifications  of  the  S ,  see  Bulb,  Corm,  Kuizone, 
Tuber. 

— The  stock  of  a  family  ;  a  race  or  generation  of  progeni¬ 
tors. 

*•  Learn  well  their  lineage  and  their  ancient  stem." —  Tickell. 

— Progeny;  a  descendant  or  branch  of  a  race  or  family ; 
as,  “  This  is  a  stem  of  that  victorious  slock.”  —  Shuks. 

(Mas.)  An  upright  or  downright  line  added  to  the 
head  of  a  musical  note;  the  bead  being  that  part  filled 
in  black  or  left  open,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(Ship-building.)  A  strong  timber,  forming  in  a  ship 
the  wedge-like  front.  It  is  united  by  a  scar!  to  the  keel, 
and  rises  nearly  perpendicularly  from  it.  The  tore-ends 
of  the  planks  of  the  side  are  firmly  imbedded  iu  the  S. 
It  is  backed  by  the  opium  and  stemson. 

From  stem  to  stern,  from  fore  to  alt,  or  from  one  end 
of  the  ship  to  the  other;  as,  to  rake  a  vessel  from  stem 
to  steim. 

— v.  a.  [Ger.  stummen,  to  bank  up.]  To  oppose  or  resist, 
as  a  current;  to  make  progress  against,  as  a  current; 
as,  to  stem  the  waves.  —  To  stop  ;  to  check,  as  a  stream 
or  moving  force;  as,  to  stem  the  tide  of  public  opinion. 

Stein'-clasp'ing,  a.  (Bot.)  Amplexicaul,  us  a  leaf 
or  petiole. 

Stcm'-leaf,  n.  A  leaf  springing  from  tho  stem. 

Stem  less,  a.  Having  no  visible  or  obvious  stem; 

acaulescent. 

Sloan  lot,  n.  A  small  stem. 

Stem  pie,  n.  (Mining.)  A  cross-bar  of  wood  in  the 
shaft  of  a  mine. 

Stcm'son,  n.  (Ship-building.)  A  piece  w-rought  on 
the  att  part  of  tho  apron,  continued  as  high  as  the 
middle  or  upper  deck  in  small  ships,  the  lower  end  lap¬ 
ping  on  or  scarfing  into  the  keelson. 

Stencil,  ii.  [A.S.  stenc.  ]  An  ill  smell;  an  offensive 
odor;  stink. 

Stcncll'-t  rap,  n  A  contrivance  for  the  prevention 
of  the  escape  of  «  ffluvia  from  sinks  and  drains;  formed 
on  the  same  principle  as  a  gasometer. 

Stencil,  (sten'sil,)  n.  A  piece  of  thin  leather  or  oil¬ 
cloth,  used  in  painting  on  walls.  The  pattern,  cut  out 
of  such  pieces,  is  laid  flat  on  the  wall,  and  the  color  is 
brushed  over  it.  See  Stencilling,  in  Supplement. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  )>p.  stencilled,)  (sten'sild.)  To  paint, 
print,  or  mark  by  means  of  a  stencil. 

Stcn'ilal,  a  town  of  Prussia,  on  the  Uchte,  62  m.  from 
Berlin.  Manttf.  Woollens  and  leather.  Pop.  9,114. 

Stciaocor  iim,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  coleopterous  in¬ 
sects,  family  Ceramlycidse,  which  has  the  wing-covers 
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narrow,  ami  notched  or  armed  with  two  little  thorns  at 
the  tips,  and  the  antenna*  very  long.  The  Oak-pniner, 
/S’.  viUosus,  about  half  an  inch  long,  lays  its  »*ggs  in  July, 
placing  each  one  in  the  joiufc  of  a  leaf  stalk,  near  tile 
extremity  of  a  branch.  As  soon  as  the  larva  is  hatched, 
it  penetrates  to  the  pith,  ami  then  moves  towards  the 
body  of  the  tree,  devouring  the  pith  as  it  goes.  At  the 
close  of  the  summer  it  has  moved  several  inches;  and 
now,  having  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  it  cuts  out  ail  the 
wood  at  the  lower  extremity  ot  its  burrow,  leaving  only 
the  bark  to  sustain  the  branch  :  then,  retiring  a  little, 
it  stops  up  the  downward  end  of  its  burrow,  and  awaits 
the  fall  of  the  branch,  which  takes  place  during  the  first 
strong  wind.  Branches  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  several 
feet  in  length,  are  thus  cut  off.  The  larva  goes  into  the 
pupa  state  in  the  spring,  and  comes  out  a  beetle  in  June. 

Tenney. 

Sten'osrrapli.  v.  a.  (imp  and  pp.  stenographed,) 
(•yrdft.)  To  write  or  report  in  a  stenographic  manner. 

Stenog  rapher,  Sbuiog  rapliist,  (m/itt,)n.  One 
skilled  in  stenography,  or  short-hand. 

Stenographic*.  Stenograph  ieal.  a  [Fr .steno- 
graph i'/uf. J  Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  stenog¬ 
raphy;  as,  a  stenographic  report. 

Stenography,  n.  [Fr.  stenographic,  from  Gr.  stcnos, 
close,  confined,  and  graphs,  writing. J  The  art  of  writing 
in  short-hand  by  using  abbreviations  or  characters  for 
entire  words;  — otherwise  called  tachygraphy. 

Sten  tor,  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr.]  A  herald  mentioned  in 
Homer,  possessing  a  voice  like  thunder;  —  hence,  any 
person  having  a  powerful  voice. 

Stentorian,  a.  [Lat.  stentoreus;  Gr.  stentoreios.] 
Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  a  stentor;  excessively  loud; 
as,  a  stentorian  voice — Capable  of  uttering  an  extremely 
loud  sound;  as,  stentorian  lungs. 

Step,  v.  n.  (comp,  and  pp.  stepped,)  (stept.)  [A.  S.  step- 
pan,  sfappan  ;  Uer.  stapfen.]  To  move  the  foot;  to  ad¬ 
vance  or  draw  hack  by  a  movement  of  the  foot  or  feet ; 
as,  to  step  forward.  —  To  walk  a  short  distance;  as,  he 
has  just  stepped  over  the  way. —  To  walk  gravely, slowly, 
or  resolutely. 

7b  step  a.- tide,  to  retire  to  a  little  distance.  —  To  step 
back ,  to  carry  the  mind  or  thoughts  back;  as,  “  They 
are  stepping  almost  three  thousand  years  back  into  re¬ 
motest  antiquity.”  —  Pipe.. 

To  step  forth ,  to  move  or  come  forth.  —  To  step  in  or 
into,  to  move  or  advance  suddenly  into  a  place  or  state; 
as,  to  step  into  another  person’s  shoes,  that  is,  occupy 
the  position  formerly  held  by  another.  —  To  enter  for  a 
slmrt  space  of  time;  as,  1  have  just  stepped  in  for  a  chat 
with  you.  —  To  take  possession  of  without  trouble;  as, 
to  step  into  a  legacy. 

To  step  out.  to  increase  the  length  of  the  step  or 
stride,  without  additional  rapidity.  —  To  step  short.  (Mil.) 
To  curtail  the  length  or  rapidity  of  the  step,  according 
to  established  regulations. 

— v.  a.  To  set,  as  the  feet.  —  To  fix  or  erect  in  its  place 
or  socket ;  as,  to  step  a  mast. 

—  n.  [A.  S.  steep,  stap  ;  allied  to  Gr.  steibo ,  to  tread  or 
stamp  on.]  A  pace;  an  advance,  recession,  or  movement 
made  by  one  removal  of  the  foot ;  as,  to  take  a  step  for¬ 
ward.  —  One  remove  in  ascendiug  or  descending  a  stair ; 
as,  a  flight  of  steps.  —  The  space  passed  by  the  foot  in 
walking  or  running;  as,  he  takes  a  long  step.  —  A  small 
space  or  distance;  as,  the  place  is  not  more  than  a  step 
from  here.  —  Gradation:  degree;  as,  he  won  his  present 
position  step  by  step.  —  Progression ;  act  of  advancing ; 
resultant  gain,  benefit,  or  advantage;  as,  reform  would 
be  n  in  the  right  direction.  —  Footstep;  track;  print 
or  impression  of  t he  foot;  trace;  vestige;  as,  he  walks 
in  the  steps  of  his  forefathers.  — Gait ;  manner  of  walk¬ 
ing;  as.  a  cripple  approaching  may  he  known  by  his 
step.  —  Proceeding;  measure:  action;  as,  I  shall  bike 
steps  to  gain  redress. —  The  round,  rung,  or  rundle  of  a 
ladder;  as,  he  ascended  cautiously  step  after  step. 

— pi.  Walk ;  passage;  as,  he  bent  his  steps  homeward.  — 
A  portable  wooden  framework  of  stairs,  used  within¬ 
doors  in  reaching  to  something  elevated. 

(Mich.)  A  kind  of  bearing  wherein  the  lower  end  of 
a  spindle  or  vertical  shaft  revolves. 

(Mus.)  A  term  applied  to  one  of  the  larger  diatonic 
degrees  or  intervals  of  the  scale. 

(Ship-building.)  A  block  of  wood, or  in  large  ships,  a 
strong,  solid,  platform  upon  the  keelson, supporting  the 
heel  of  the  mast,  and  equalizing  the  pressure.  —  (pi.) 
Stairs  on  the  topsides  for  the  convenience  of  getting 
aboard  a  ship. 

— [A.  8.  stenp,  from  stepan;  led.  styH ,  to  cut  off.]  A  pre¬ 
fix  used  in  the  composition  of  certain  words  to  express 
relationship  by  the  marriage  of  a  parent;  as,  a  step- 
fatlier,  xby>  mother,  step- son,  rffp-daughter,  &c. 

Step -brother,  (bruth'tr,)  n.  A  brother  by  marriage 
of  a  parent. 

n.  A  son  nr  daughter  by  marriage  only. 
n.  A  step  mother. 

Stltn'dlAnghter,  n.  The  daughter  of  one’s  wife  by 
a  former  husband,  or  of  one’s  husband  by  a  former  wife 

Step  -iatller,  n.  The  husband  of  one’s  mother  by 
virtue  of  a  marriage  subsequent  to  that  of  which  tile 
person  spoken  of  is  the  offspring. 

Step'-jsrate.  (Mach.)  A  kind  of  grate  for  contain¬ 
ing  fuel,  in  which  the  bars  present  the  appearance  of  a 
series  of  steps. 

gtepilAPlte.  {<!'/',)  X.  [Min)  Native  sulphide  of 
silver  and  antimony,  composed  (when  pure)  of  70  per 
cent  of  silver,  14  antimony,  and  16  sulphur.  It  is  a 
valuable  ore  of  silver,  of  a  dark,  lead-gray,  or  iron- 
black  color,  w  ith  shilling  metallic  lustre,  and  is  found 
associated  wilh  other  silver-ores. 

Stoplion  I..  'Ktr’rn.)  I’ope.  ascended  the  pontifieal 
chair  after  Lucius,  in  2o3.  He  had  a  difference  with 
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St.  Cyprian  and  Firmilian  about  rebaptizing  repentant 
heretic*,  which  practice  this  Pope  condemned,  lb  257. 

STEPHEN  11.,  was  a  native  of  Koine,  and  elected  pope  in 
752.  Astolphus.  King  of  the  Lombards,  having  menaced 
the  city  of  Koine,  N.  implored  the  aid  of  Constantine 
Copronymus,  Emperor  of  the  East;  but  be,  being  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  war,  recommended  bis  cause  to  Pepin,  King 
ot  tbe  Franks,  who  marched  into  Italy,  and  deprived 
Astolphus  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  several 
cities,  which  he  gave  to  the  Pope,  thus  laying  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Church  of 
Koine.  D.  757. 

Stephen  111.,  succeeded  Paul  I.  in  768.  Throughout  his 
career  he  was  ut  variance  wilh  the  Lombards,  and 
threatened  to  excommunicate  Charles  (afterwards 
Charlemagne)  and  Caiioniaii,  sons  ot  Pepin,  if  they  en¬ 
tered  into  an  alliance  with  them,  or  intermarried  with 
the  daughters  of  the  Lombard  king.  Charles,  however, 
married  Hermeugarda,  daughter  of  Desiderius,  King  of 
the  Lombards,  but  put  her  away  a  year  at  ter  wards,  lie 
Was  succeeded  by  Adrian  I.  D.  772. 

Stephen  IV.,  succeeded  Leo  III.  iu  816,  but  died* in  the 
same  year. 

Stephen  V.,  was  elected  in  succession  to  Adrian  III.,  in 
885.  He  was  a  learned  pontiff.  and  greatly  contributed 
to  relieve  the  people  of  Rome  from  t  lie  effects  of  a  terri¬ 
ble  famine  which  had  desolated  the  country  shortly 
before  bis  accession.  I).  891. 

Stephen  VI.,  became  Pope  in  succession  to  Romanus  in 
897.  lie  caused  the  body  of  Pope  Formosus  to  be  dis¬ 
interred  and  cast  into  an  ordinary  grave,  on  the  plea 
that  the  Pope  had  been  excommunicated  by  John  VIII. 
anterior  to  bis  elevation  to  tbe  tiara.  In  898  the  parti¬ 
sans  of  Formosus  burst  into  an  insurrection,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  seized  Stephen,  strangled  him. 

Stephen  VII.,  was  the  successor  of  Leo  V.,  and  was  elevated 
to  the  papacy  in  929.  There  are  no  reliable  records  of 
his  pontificate.  D.  931. 

Stephen  VIII.,  was  the  successor  of  Leo  VIII.  At  the 
time  of  his  election,  939,  Rome  was  governed  by  Alberic, 
son  of  Marozia  (see  Marozia),  who  styled  himself 
*•  Prince  and  Senator  of  all  the  Romans.”  The  records 
of  his  papacy  are  extremely  untrustworthy ;  but  it  is 
stated  by  one  authority  that  Stephen  VIII.  was,  during 
a  revolt  of  the  Roman  populace,  rendered  a  cripple  for 
life,  llis  successor  was  Martin  III.  Stephen  i>.  942. 

Stephen  IX.,  was  elected  to  the  papacy  in  succession  to 
Victor  II.  in  1U57.  lie  had  previously  fulfilled  the  office 
of  papal  legate  at  the  court  of  Constantinople.  Alter 
his  elevation,  he  dispatched  legates  to  Milan  to  enforce 
celibacy  among  the  clergy  of  that  church  ;  the  disputes 
upon  which  decree  lasted  during  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
He  was  a  learned  and  energetic  pontiff,  but  too  ambi¬ 
tious  of  worldly  influence.  1).  1058. 

Ste  plien  1.,  King  of  Hungary,  succeeded  his  father 
Geisa  in  997.  He  reformed  the  manners  of  his  subjects, 
enacted  excellent  laws,  and  introduced  Christianity  into 
his  kingdom.  D.  1038.  S.  was  canonized,  and  his  mem¬ 
ory  is  held  in  great  veneration  throughout  8.  Germany, 
where  churches  are  met  everywhere  dedicated  to  his 
name. 

Stephen  II.,  King  of  Hungary,  succeeded  his  father  Kolo 
man  iu  1114.  lie  invaded  Poland  and  Austria,  ami 
marched  into  Russia,  but  was  unsuccessful  everywhere. 
He  abdicated  in  1131, and  retired  to  a  monastery,  where 
he  died  in  the  same  year. 

Stephen  III.,  was  crowned  King  of  Hungary  in  1161, 
but  was  almost  immediately  deposed  by  tbe  nobles. 
He  regained  the  crown,  however,  iu  1165,  and  reigned 
till  1174. 

Stephen  IV.,  ascended  the  throne  in  1161,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  preceding  in  1163,  soon  after  which  he  died  at 
Semlin. 

Stephen  V.,  reigned  two  years  only,  but  gained  an  illus¬ 
trious  name  by  bis  victories  over  Ottocar,  Kiug  ot  Bo¬ 
hemia,  1270-1272. 

Si(?'f>ll<*n,  King  of  England,  was  the  son  of  t lie  Count 
of  lilois  by  bis  wife  Adela,  daughter  ot  W  illiam  theCoii 
queror,  and  B.  1 105.  Being  in  England  on  the  deatli  of 
Henry  I  ,  be  seized  on  tbe  crown  and  royal  coffers,  to 
the  prejudice  of  Henry’s  daughter,  Maud,  the  empress, 
and  was  crowned  in  1135.  Four  years  elapsed  before 
Matilda  was  able  to  land  with  forces  to  dispute  AVs 
possession  of  the  throne,  and  after  a  long  civil  war, 
that  busted  nearly  the  whole  reign,  and  in  which  S.  was 
once  taken  prisoner,  but  released  for  Maud’s  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  it  was  finally  decided  that  S. 
should  retain  the  crown  for  his  own  life,  on  condition 
that  Prince  Henry,  Maud’s  son  by  her  first  husband, 
should  succeed.  These  terms  were  concluded  in  1154; 
Stephen  only  lived  a  year  after,  dying  in  1154,  after  a 
stormy  reign  of  19  years. 

Ste'pIlPll,  King  of  Poland,  surnamed  Bathort,  was  a 
noble  Hungarian,  b.  1532,  elected  Prince  ot  Transylva- 
via  1571.  and  succeeded  to  Henry  of  Valois  as  King  of 
Poland,  1575  I).  15*6. 

Ste  phen.  (St.,)  The  D  aeon,  called  also  tbe  Protomar¬ 
tyr,  or  earliest  of  the  Christian  martyrs,  was  one  of  the 
seven  deacons  whose  appointment  is  related  in  the  6th 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  circumstances 
of  his  martyrdom  are  related  in  the  same  chapter.  His 
festival  is  fixed  during  the  festivals  which  accompany 
that  of  Christmas.  It  is  kept  with  great  solemnity, 
both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west.  Ilis  relics  are  believed  to 
have  been  discovered  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  5th  cent., 
the  “discovery  ”  being  commemorated  by  a  festival  held 
on  the  3d  of  August. 

Si  ph  ons.  Alexander  Hamilton,  an  American  states¬ 
man.  sometime  Vice-President  ot  the  so-called  Confeder¬ 
ate  States,  b.  in  Taliaferro, Ga.,  1812,  was  left  an  orphan 
at  the  age  of  14,  graduated  at  Franklin  College  in  1832. 
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and  having  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
1835.  He  was  elected  to  the  Lower  House  ot  the  State 
Legislature  in  1836,  and  served  five  years ;  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  of  his  State  in  1842,  and  a  representative 
in  Congress  for  Georgia  in  1843.  Alter  the  nomination 
of  Geu.  Scott  tor  the  Presidency,  S .,  who  had  been  a 
prominent  leader  of  the  Whig  party  in  Georgia,  became 
a  supporter  of  the  Democrats,  and  in  August,  1860.  de¬ 
livered  a  speech  before  a  convention  in  Georgia  strongly 
in  opposition  to  the  secession  of  that  State  When, 
however,  he  saw  the  rupture  inevitable,  he  supported 
it,  and  was  elected  provisional  Vice-President  ot  the 
Confederate  States.  He  was  sent  as  commissioner  to 
Virginia,  which  had  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession, 
and  through  his  agency  a  treaty  mas  made  with  the 
State  Convention,  and  the  State  was  admitted  into  t lie 
new  confederation  provisionally  formed  at  Montgomery. 
On  the  organization  of  tbe  permanent  government, 
S.  was  elected  Vice-President  by  the  vote  ot  tbe  people. 
After  the  failure  of  the  Peace  Conference  in  April,  1865, 
«S’.  retired  to  Georgia,  was  arrested  and  confined  in 
Fort  Warren,  Boston  Harbor,  but  was  released,  Oct.  11, 
1865,  when  be  returned  to  Georgia.  In  December,  1865, 
lie  was  elected  Senator  of  the  U.  States  Congress,  blit 
was  not  permitted  to  take  his  seat.  S.  is  author  of  a 
History  of  the  War  of  Secession,  1869. 

Ste'phen’s,  (or  Ste  ven’s)  I.an<l  ing:,  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  a  village  ot  Sanilac  co.,  on  Lake  Huron,  abt.  6  m. 
S.  of  Lexington. 

Strpliensbtirg;,  (stee/vens  burg,)  in  Kentucky ,  a  post¬ 
ullage  of  Hardin  co.,  90  m.  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Ste'plienslxi  rg,  in  Virginia ,  a  village  of  Frederick  co., 
abt.  9  m.  S.8.W.  ot  Winchester;  pop.  abt.  600. 

Stc*  plien**  Creek,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Atlan¬ 
tic  co.,  abt.  5  m.  S.  of  May’s  Landing. 

Stephenson,  George,  the  founder  of  the  railway  sys¬ 
tem  of  Great  Britain,  and  perfecter  of  the  locomotive 
engine,  was  b.  in  Northumberland,  1781.  At  the  age 
of  14,  lie  joined  his  father  in  his  work  as  fireman  in  a 
colliery,  where,  by  a  close  attention  to  all  he  saw,  and 
a  constant  study  of  every  piece  of  mechanism  that  came 
in  his  way,  he  acquired  a  large  amount  of  sound  practi¬ 
cal  knowledge;  while  by  mending  boots,  clothes,  and 
cleaning  clocks,  he  was  enabled  to  add  a  trifle  to  bis 
weekly  earnings.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  engineer 
to  the  colliery,  at  a  salary  of  $500  a  year.  Soon  after 
this  he  built  bis  first  travelling  engine  to  draw  the 
wagons  along  tbe  tramway,  which,  though  clumsy  and 
weak  in  power,  was  immensely  superior  to  any  engine 
then  in  use;  the  following  year  he  constructed  a  second, 
as  superior  to  his  first  as  that  had  been  to  all  others  be¬ 
fore  it.  From  this  time  improvement  followed  on  im¬ 
provement  in  rapid  succession,  not  only  in  the  form  of 
the  locomotive,  but  in  the  rails  and  in  every  department 
to  which  steam  was  applicable,  till,  from  mere  tram¬ 
ways,  the  whole  beautiful  system  of  railway  locomo¬ 
tion,  with  all  its  complications  of  stations,  signals,  ten¬ 
ders,  and  carriages,  was  at  last  completed  by  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Kailway.  In  1830 
that  great  undertaking  was  opened,  and  from  that  time 
the  name  of  S.  became  one  of  the  most  popular  among 
men  of  science  in  Europe.  In  1845  lie  retired  from  all 
railway  undertakings,  and  devoted  bis  time  to  his  col¬ 
lieries  and  other  sources  of  business,  and,  after  having 
been  instrumental  iu  establishing  all  the  foreign  and 
home  lines,  he  d.  in  1848,  leaving  his  fortune  and  his 
fame  to  his  only  son,  Robert  Stephenson,  who,  b.  in 
1803,  joined  his  father  in  his  complicated  operations  on 
the  Liverpool  line,  became  the  permanent  engineer  of 
that  company,  surveyed  several  new  lines,  visited  South 
America  to  inspect  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  that 
country,  and  long  before  his  father’s  retirement  from 
active  operations  had  established  a  name  as  the  first 
civil  engineer  in  Europe.  Among  the  great  works  with 
which  Robert  Stephenson’s  name  is  associated,  are  the 
High  I  jevel  Bridge  over  the  Tyne,  the  Tweed  Viaduct, 
the  Britannia  Bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits,  the  Victo¬ 
ria  Bridge  at  Montreal  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  one  of 
the  grandest  of  engineering  achievements,  and  the 
Alexandria  and  Cairo  Railway.  In  1847  he  entered 
Parliament  for  Whitby;  he  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  a  member  of  nearly  all  the  scientific  socie¬ 
ties  of  Europe.  He  published  two  valuable  works — The 
Locomotive  Steam  Engine,  and  The  Atmospheric  Kail- 
way  System.  I).  1859. 

Stephenson.  in  Illinois ,  a  N.N.W.  co.,  bordering  on 
Wisconsin;  area, 550  sq.  m.  Rivers.  I’ekatonica  River, 
and  Yellow  and  Richland  creeks.  Surface,  undulating; 
soil,  fertile.  Min.  Lead.  Cap.  Freeport.  J*op.  in  1870, 
30,678. 

Ste'ptienuport,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Breck- 
enridge  co.,  on  the  Ohio,  110  m.  S.\Y.  ot  I  rank  fort. 

Ste'pliensville,  or  Stevensvii.le,  in  Texas,  a  post- 
village,  cap.  of  Erath  co.,  abt.  150  m.  N.W.  of  Austin 
City  ;  pop.  abt.  200. 

New  York,  a  post-township  of 
Rensselaer  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Step'-niot  her,  n.  The  wife  of  one’s  father  by  virtue 
of  a  marriage  subsequent  to  that  of  w  hich  the  person 
spoken  of  is  the  offspring. 

Step  ney,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Fairfield  co., 
20  m.  W.  of  New  Haven. 

Steppe.  (step,)n  [Kuss.  stepj.]  ( Geog  )  The  name  given 
to  part  of  the  low  tracts  of  flat  land  in  the  N.  parts  of  the 
OM  World,  traceable  from  tbe  shores  of  the  German 
Ocean  through  Holland  and  N.  Prussia  into  Russia, thence 
into  Siheria,nnd  so  at  intervals  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
in  Behring’s  Straits.  The  area  is  estim  at  4,500,000  sq. 
m.,  a  part  of  which  is  below  tbe  level  of  the  ocean.  Tin 
parts  of  the  plain  strictly  denominated  Steppes  begin  at 
the  River  Dnieper,  and  extend  along  the  shores  of  tho 
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Black  Sea.  including  all  the  country  N.  and  E.  of  the 
Caspian  and  the  lowlands  of  Siberia.  Hundreds  of 
leagues  may  he  traversed  eastward  of  the  Dnieper 
without  variation  of  scene,  and  there  is  a  dead  level  of 
thin  but  luxuriant  pasture,  bounded  only  by  the  hori¬ 
zon.  N  hile  vegetation  lasts,  there  are  horses  and  cattle 
without  number;  but  winter  begins  iu  October,  and  the 
whole  area  is  then  covered  with  snow.  Fearful  storms 
of  wind  often  rage  when  the  sky  is  clear  ami  bright.  In 
June,  the  Steppes  are  parched  and  the  air  is  filled  with 
dust ;  but  at  other  times,  and  in  many  parts,  wheat  is 
cultivated,  and  the  crops  obtained  are  very  large.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  Steppes  must  be  regarded  as 
barren, and  part  of  the  tract  is  even  a  desert.  Between 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Aral  there  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  wide  ocean  of  shifting  sand,  often  driven  by 
whirl  winds. 

Step  ping,  n.  Act  of  walking  or  running  by  steps. 

Step  piiiu*«»toiie.  n.  A  stone  to  raise  the  feet  above 
the  mud  or  water  in  walking.  —  Hence,  by  analogy,  a 
means  of  progress  or  further  advantage;  as,  application 
is  a  stepping-sbrne  to  success. 

Step'-si*ter,  n.  A  sister  by  marriage  only. 

fctep'-son.  n.  The  son  of  one’s  wife  by  a  former  hus¬ 
band.  or  of  one’s  husband  by  a  former  wife. 

Step'-stone.  n.  A  stone  laid  as  a  stair  to  step  on  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  door  of  a  house. 

StereoraceoiiH,  ( -ko-ra’shus ,)  a.  [From  Rat  stercus , 
dung  ]  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  partaking  of  the 
nature  of.  dung 

Stereo'raniNin.  Stereo'rianism,  n.  ( fret.  Hist.) 
A  nickname  which  seems  to  have  been  applied  in  the 
Western  Church,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  to  a 
dogma  that  a  change  took  place  in  the  substance  of  the 
consecrated  elements,  so  as  to  render  the  diviue  body 
subject  to  the  act  of  digestion. 

Ster'eorary.  ».  [From  Lat.  stercus ,  dung.]  A  shel¬ 
tered  place  for  receiving  dung. 

Stercnlia,  (sUr-ku'le-a.)  n.  ( Bot .)  The  typical  genus 
of  the  order  Sterculiacese.  The  most  interesting  species 
is  S.  acuminata ,  the  seeds  of  which,  under  the  name  of 
Rota-nuts,  are  used  in  Africa  to  sweeten  water,  which 
has  become  more  or  less  putrid.  They  contain  a  large 
amount  of  mucilage.  S.  trngacantha.  a  native  of  Sierra 
Leone,  received  its  specific  name  from  yielding  a  gum 


Fig.  2428. —  chichi,  ( Sterculia  chicha). 
a.  Branch  with  leave*  and  flawer* :  b.  parts  of  fructification ;  c. 
pistil  d.  transverse  section  of  ovary. 


resembling  flaky  tragacanth.  S.  urens ,  a  native  of  Coro¬ 
mandel,  yields  a  gum  of  a  similar  nature,  which  is 
known  as  gum  kutecra.  The  seeds  of  all  the  species  con¬ 
tain  fixed  oil,  and  in  my  are  eaten  in  different  parts  of 
the  globe,  among  which  are  those  of  the  Chicha.  S. 
chicha  of  Brazil  (Fig.  242a).  which  are  roasted  before 
being  eaten.  They  are  al*out  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
and  have  a  pleasant  flavor. 

St?rc*«ilia<*e:p,  n  pi.  (Bot.)  The  Silk-cotton  family, 
an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Malralcs.  Dug.  Coluninous 
stamens  all  perfect,  and  2-celled  anthers  turned  out¬ 
ward.  They  consist  of  large  trees  or  shrubs.  There 
are  37  genera  and  12*  species,  all  natives  of  the  tropics 
or  of  very  warm  climates.  In  the**  properties  they  re¬ 
semble  the  Mtlvac*:r,  being  generally  mucilaginous, 
demulcent,  and  emollient.  Some  produce  seeds  with  a 
hairy  or  cottony  covering,  an  l  otb**r>  yield  useful  fibres. 
Many  are  remarkable  for  their  prodigious  size,  height, 
and  apparently  enormous  age.  S«*e  Baobab,  Bimbax, 
Di  iuo.  Stk;  culia 

St<*rp.  n  [Fr..  from  Or.  stereo*.  firm,  solid.]  The  French 
unit  for  solid  measure,  equivalent  to  a  cubic  metre,  or 
31'3’Oil  American  cubic  feet. 

Ntere'obute.  Kty'lobate,  n.  [Fr..  from  Or.  stereos. 
solid,  and  tnisis.  base.]  (Arch.)  The  lower  part  or  base- 
ment  of  a  buildimr  or  column. —  Wet  tie. 

Steroochromic,  (d  rum'-,)  a.  Pertaining,  or  haviug 
reference  to,  the  art  of  stereochromy. 

Stereophromy,  (- 6k'ro-my ,)  n.  [Gr.  storms,  hard, 
s* did,  and  chrome,  color.)  (Fin*  Arts  )  A  new  process 
of  creating  durable  pictures  uj>on  walls.  The  wall  tube 
painted  is  first  .coated  with  a  layer  of  ordinary  liine- 
mortar,  in  order  to  equalize  its  unevenness.  The  sand 
employed,  which  may  be  either  silicious  or  calcareous, 
must  be  of  even  grain  and  well  washed  beforehand. 


Lime  must  be  sparingly  employed,  so  as  to  render  the  I 
cement  rather  poor  than  otherwise.  In  this  and  in  all 
the  subsequent  operations,  pure  rain-water  must  be 
used.  The  plaster,  thus  prepared,  must  be  well  dried 
and  exposed  to  the  air  for  several  days,  so  as  to  become 
entirely  carbonated.  Caustic  lime  would  decompose  the 
soluble  glass.  Fuchs, the  inventor  of  S.. recommends  the! 
moistening  of  the  wall  several  times  with  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  so  as  to  accelerate  the  saturation 
of  the  lime.  When  dry,  it  is  washed  over  several  times 
with  a  moderately  diluted  solution  of  the  so-called 
‘•double  water-glass,”  allowing  it  to  dry  each  time.  The 
ground  being  thus  prepared,  the  upper  layer  may  be 
soon  after  added.  It  consists,  like  the  lower  one,  of  a 
lime-mortar,  and  is  spreud  in  t lie  thickness  of  about  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch.  The  sand  employed  must  be  well 
washed,  and  of  a  grain  not  exceeding  a  certain  size. 
When  the  coating  is  perfectly  dry,  it  is  sometimes  rubbed 
with  a  sharp  sandstone,  in  order  to  remove  the  layer 
formed  of  carbonate  of  lime  It  is  better,  however,  to 
accomplish  this  by  means  of  diluted  phosphoric  acid. 
The  phosphate  of  lime  thus  formed  binds  the  soluble 
glass,  a  solution  of  which,  when  the  coat  is  dry,  is  spread 
over  the  surface.  The  same  is  diluted  with  its  equal 
bulk  of  water,  and  the  operation  is  twice  repeated.  Too 
much  water-glass  prevents  the  ground  from  taking  the 
colors.  The  ground  being  thus  prepared,  the  painting 
may  be  at  once  proceeded  with:  some  delay,  however, 
increases  the  capacity  for  absorption.  The  colors  to  be 
used  must  be  ground  with  pure  water,  (we  shall  speak 
of  their  preparation  in  a  subsequent  article,)  and  the 
wall  has  also  to  be  frequently  sprinkled  with  water,  in 
order  to  displace  the  air  from  the  pores,  and  to  iusure 
the  adherence  of  the  colors.  Nothing  further  remains 
to  be  done  than  to  fix  the  colors  properly  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  soluble  glass  referred  to,  which  operation 
is  accomplished  by  sprinkling  the  painting  in  the  form 
of  a  fine  shower  or  mist,  then  letting  it  dry,  and  repeat¬ 
ing  the  operation  until  the  colors  adhere  so  firmly  that 
they  cannot  be  rubbed  off  by  the  finger. 

.Stereos rnpli,  n.  A  photograph  prepared  for  exhi¬ 
bition  in  the  stereoscope. 

Stereog  raphy,  n.  ( Geom .)  The  act  or  art  of  de¬ 
lineating  the  forms  of  solid  bodies  on  a  plane;  shaded 
geometric  drawing. 

Stereom 'eter,  n.  [Gr.  stereos,  and  matron,  measure.] 

( Hydrodynamics .)  An  instrument  for  determining  the 
specific  gravity  of  liquid  bodies,  porous  bodies,  and  pow¬ 
ders,  as  well  as  of  solids  — Br-mde. 

Stereom'et  ry,  n.  The  art  of  measuring,  and  deter¬ 
mining  the  solid  contents  of,  solid  bodies. 

Stereonion'oseope.  n.  [Gr.  stereos ,  firm,  monos , 
single,  and  skoftrin,  to  view.]  (Optics.)  An  instrument 
having  two  lenses,  whereby  a  stereoscopic  effect  may  be 
obtained  from  a  single  picture.  — Dana. 

Stercop  licon.  n.  [Gr.  stereos,  and  optikox ,  having 
reference  to  sight.]  (  Optics.)  A  kind  of  magic  lantern 
for  the  exhibition  of  photographic  pictures. 

St e'reascope,  n  [Gr.  stereos,  and  shaped,  view.]  (  Op¬ 
tics.)  An  instrument  by  means  of  which  two  pictures 
taken  from  diflerent  points  of  view  are  shown  as  one 
picture  of  that  object,  having  the  almost  magical  ap¬ 
pearance  of  solidity.  The  theory  of  the  S.  was  first  ex¬ 
plained  by  Professor  Wheatstone,  who  showed  that  the 
image  of  every  solid  object  painted  on  the  retina  is  dif¬ 
ferent  with  every  diflerent  position  ot  the  eye.  To  illus¬ 
trate  this  by  means  of  the  common  camera-ohscura: — 
It  the  image  of  a  picture  he  formed  in  this  instrument, 
it  is  of  no  consequence  in  w  liat  position  the  instrument 
is  fixed  with  regard  to  the  picture,  the  relative  position 
of  all  its  points  will  l»e  the  same:  but  when  a  solid  ob¬ 
ject.  as  a  castle  or  a  tree,  is  depicted  in  the  camera,  the 
case  is  far  different.  It  w  ill  then  be  observed  that  the 
relative  position  of  the  several  points  of  the  solid  image 
will  vary  every  time  the  instrument  is  shifted.  It  is 
precisely  similar  with  the  eye;  a  different  picture  is 
pointed  on  the  retina  every  time  the  position  of  the 
eye  is  changed.  In  obedience  t>»  this  law,  two  slightly 
different  pictures  of  any  solid  object  will  be  simultane¬ 
ously  impressed  on  the  two  eyes.  That  this  is  actually 
the  case,  we  may  convince  ourselves  by  placing  a  lighted 
candle  about  three  feet  in  front  of  the  face,  and  holding 
up  the  fore  finger  between  the  candle  and  the  nose  ;  the 
finger  and  candle  will  appear  on  the  contrary  sides  of 
each  other  when  seen  by  each  eye  separately  Professor 
Wheatstone  showed  that  the  combination  of  two  dis¬ 
similar  visual  images,  simultaneously  depicted  on  the 
two  retina*,  conveyed  to  the  mind  the  perception  of  re¬ 
bel  or  solidity,  and  this  fact  he  proved  by  explaining 
that  if  two  pictures  of  an  object  be  taken  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  it  would  be  viewed  by  the  two  eyes  sepa¬ 
rately,  upon  these  pictures  being  presented  to  the  two 
eyes  in  such  a  way  that  their  images  might  fall  on  cor¬ 
responding  portions  of  the  retina?.,  then  the  two  views 
would  be  combined  into  one,  ami  carry  to  the  mind  of 
the  beholder  the  impression  of  actual  solidity.  The 
principle  on  which  the  instrument  depends  is  not  of 
ni'Hlern  invention:  it  was  known  to  Euclid,  b.  c.  300. 
and  was  described  by  Galen  in  174.  The  first  A*,  was 
manufactured  by  Dulmscq.  of  Paris,  in  1851.  The  len¬ 
ticular  8.,  which  is  the  most  generally  useful,  consists 
of  two  semi-lenses  placed  at  such  a  distance  that  each 
eye  sees  the  picture  of  a  drawing  opposite  to  it,  through 
the  margin  of  the  semi-lens,  or  through  parts  of  it  equi¬ 
distant  from  the  margin.  The  distance  of  the  two  por¬ 
tions  of  the  lens  through  which  we  look  must  be  equal 
to  the  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  pupils,  which,  at  an 
average,  is  two  and  a  hall  inches.  By  this  method  the 
images  are  not  only  united,  but  magnified  at  the  same 
time,  which  is  in  many  cases  advantageous.  The  &  now 
so  comraouly  used  for  viewing  photographs  taken  from 
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two  different  points  of  view  are  constructed  on  this 
principle. 

Stereoscopic,  Stereoscop  ical,  a.  Pertaining, 
relating,  or  adapted,  to  the  stereoscope;  as,  stereo¬ 
scopic  pictures;  beheld  through  a  stereoscope:  as,  ste¬ 
reoscopic  views. 

Stereos'copy,  n.  The  art  of  applying  the  stereoscope, 
or  ot  constructing  such  instrument. 

Stereot  omy,  n.  [Gr.  stereos ,  hard,  solid,  and  temnein , 
to  cut.]  The  art  or  science  of  cutting  solids,  or  making 
sections  thereof. 

Ste'reotypo.  n.  [Gr.  stereos ,  firm,  solid,  and  typos ,  a 
blow,  a  type.]  (Print.)  The  surface  of  a  page  of  types 
cast  in  one  piece  ot  type  metal,  about  one-eight li  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  art  of  stereotyping  was  invented 
by  the  celebrated  printers  MM.  Didot,  who,  towards 
the  close  of  the  l*th  century,  printed  a  number  of  pub¬ 
lications,  as  well  as  Home  of  the  Latin  classics,  by  means 
of  stereotyped  plates.  This  plan  was  to  ‘‘set  up”  the 
work  in  movable  types  of  a  harder  substance  than  is 
usual,  and  with  these  to  obtain  a  matrix  by  striking 
upon  a  mass  of  soft  metal  in  an  intermediate  state  be¬ 
tween  perfect  fusion  and  perfect  solidity,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  called  at  the  present  time  in  France  clichage.  About 
the  year  1813  the  art  was  introduced  crudely  into  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  stereotype  foundries  were  afterwards  established 
iu  N.  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  other  cities.  It  has 
been  successively  improved,  and  the  process  of  stereotyp¬ 
ing,  as  at  present  practised,  may  be  briefly  described  as 
follows  :  After  the  setting  up  of  a  page,  or  a  number  of 
pages,  of  movable  types,  according  to  the  method  de¬ 
scribed  under  the  head  of  Bkinting,  the  types  are  passed 
on  to  the  stereotyper,  who  proceeds  to  take  a  mould 
from  them.  lie  first  of  all  moistens  the  surface  by  rub¬ 
bing  over  it  an  oily  composition  to  prevent  the  mould 
from  adhering  to  it.  1  he  page  is  then  fixed  in  a  metallic 
frame,  called  a  Jiaslc ,  and  plaster  of  Baris  in  a  semi- 
liquid  state  is  poured  evenly  over  the  whole  surface. 
The  plaster  soon  settles  into  a  solid  mass,  upon  which  it  is 
carefully  lifted  from  the  surface  of  the  types.  Supposing 
it  to  be  a  good  and  perfect  mould,  it  is  then  placed  face 
downwards  upon  a  plate  ot  iron  termed  a  floater.  This 
last  is  contained  in  a  cast-iron  pan.  the  cover  of  this  pan 
being  placed  above  the  back  of  the  mould  and  firmly 
secured  there  by  a  screw.  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  corners  of  the  lid  of  the  casting-pan  are  cut  off,  in 
order  that  the  metal  limy  enter.  The  whole  apparatus 
is  next  sunk  into  a  large  iron  kettle  containing  melted 
metal,  and  the  metal,  running  in  through  the  open  spaces 
at  the  corners  of  the  pan-lid,  insinuates  itself  into  every 
hollow  of  the  mould  After  ten  minutes’  immersion  the 
pan  is  raised,  and  when  cold,  the  contents  are  remo\ed, 
and  a  cast  plate,  the  face  of  which  is  a  perfect  fac-simile 
of  the  types  from  w  hich  the  mould  was  taken,  is  obtained. 
In  order  to  insure  the  proper  thickne.'S,  as  well  as  an 
even  surface,  the  back  of  the  plate  is  shaved  upon  a 
shaving-machine.  1  lie  most  careful  casting  cannot 
prevent  occasional  defects  iu  a  plate,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Jim  suer  to  remove  small  globules  of  metal,  which 
occasionally  adhere  to  t lie  letters,  or  to  replace  those 
letters  that  have  been  broken,  by  dexterously  soldering 
in  new  ones.  This  mode,  known  as  the  Plaster  process, 
is  tlie  most  perfect,  and  the  one  mostly  employed  in 
stereotyping  hooks.  Another  met  hod,  called  the  Popier- 
M iche,  may  be  thus  described:  4  or  5  sheets  of  mois¬ 
tened  sized  tissue-pap*-r,  called  papier-tnachi,  slightly 
pasted  together  on  a  sheet  of  plate  paper,  are  placed 
upon  the  surface  of  the  types.  '1  lie  whole  is  then  struck 
with  a  heavy  brush  till  the  soft  paper  has  taken  a  per¬ 
fect  impression  of  the  type.  On  this  matrix,  as  it  is 
then  call'd,  a  sheet  ot  plate  paper  is  next  placed  and 
again  beaten  with  a  brush.  This  paper  mould  is  next 
dried  and  hardened  by  being  placed  upon  a  steam  chest 
and  a  heavy  screw  pressure  put  on  it  in  order  to  retain 
the  perfect  impression  while  drying.  From  this  mould 
a  cast  may  be  taken  by  simply  placing  it  in  a  flask  and 
pouring  upon  it  the  molten  metal.  Several  casts  can 
be  taken  from  the  same  mould.  On  account  of  the 
simplicity  and  rapidity  of  this  paper  process,  many 
newspapers  and  publications  having  a  large  circulation 
have  adopted  it  as  the  means  of  supplying  plates,  for 
the  rapid  p  oduction  of  the  requisite  number  of  copies. 
Still  a  third  method  ot  stereotyping,  called  the  Clay  pro¬ 
cess ,  has  been  lecently  invented,  in  which  the  mould  of 
the  type  is  made  of  clay,  and  by  pressure  as  in  eleo 
tiotyping.  The  benefits  afforded  by  S.  are  many;  in 
the  production  of  wo.ks  of  reference,  of  standard  au¬ 
thors,  and  of  book*  for  which  there  is  a  continued  de¬ 
mand,  the  process  is  of  the  greatest  utility.  Indeed,  it 
is  e-sential  to  the  production  of  cheap  books  in  large 
numbers,  as  it  saves  the  publisher  from  printing  more 
copies  at  a  time  than  he  needs  ;  ami  when  a  new  demand 
arises,  there  is  no  necessity  to  undergo  a  fresh  expense 
in  the  new  composition  of  the  types. 

—a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  fixed  metallic 
type*;  executed  on  fixed  metallic  types,  or  plates  of 
fixed  type;  as.  a  stereotype,  edition. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  stkreotypfd,  xfe're-o-tipt.)  To 
print  by  the  use  of  fixed  metallic  types;  to  make,  as 
fixed  metallic  types  or  plates  of  type-metal,  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  words  and  letters  of  a  book;  to  compose, 
as  a  book  in  fixed  types ;  as,  to  stereotype  the  works  of 
Shakspeare 

Ste  reotyped,  p.  a.  Formed  on  fixed  metallic  types, 
or  plates  of  fixed  types ;  as,  a  stereotyped  work.  —  Hence, 
analogically,  established  in  a  fixed,  unchangeable  man¬ 
ner;  as,  stereotyped  ideas. 

Ste  reotyper,  Ste  reotype-founder.  Ste're- 
otypist,  n.  A  maker  of  stereotype  plates. 

Stereoty  p'lc,  a.  Belonging,  or  relating  to,  stereotype 

I  or  stereotype  plates. 
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St.ereotypog:'mpliy,  n.  [Or.  stereos,  solid,  typos,  a  i  latter  characters,  the  species  of  Sterna  are  sometimes 
type,  and  graphs,  to  write. J  Art  or  practice  of  printing  j  called  sea-swallows.  There  are  several  American  *pe- 
lii  stereotype,  or  from  stereotype  plates.  i  cies,  among  which  S.  paradisea ,  the  Roseate  Tern  (tig. 

Ste'reotypy,  n.  Art  or  occupation  of  making  stereo-  2+29),  from  New  York  to  Florida,  is  16  inches  long, 
type  plates.  Stern'lM*!*;;.  a  town  of  Moravia,  10  m.  from  Olmutz. 

Mterilc%  (star'll,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sterilis,  barren  ;  Gr.  |  Manuf.  Woollens,  linens,  and  canvas.  I’bp.  11,616. 
steer  os,  stony}  Barren ;  infertile;  unfruitful;  yielding  Stern  liergile.  h.  (Min.)  Flexible  sulphide  of  silver 


little  or  no  crop ;  as.  a  sterile  soil,  a  sterile,  year. — Barren  ; 
inproductive  of  offspring;  as,  a  sterile  woman,  a  sterile 
beast. 

— Lacking  fecundity  of  ideas;  destitute  of  imagination  or 
sentiment;  as,  a  sterile  production,  a  sterile  writer  or 
speaker. 

(Bot  )  Bearing  stamens  only  ;  as,  a  sterile  plant. 

Sterility,  n.  [Fr.  sterilite ;  Lat.  sterilitas.)  Quality 
or  state  of  being  sterile,  or  of  producing  little  or 
nothing;  barrenness : unfruitlulness ;  unproductiveness ; 
state  of  not  producing  young,  as  of  animals. —  Destitu¬ 
tion  or  poverty  of  ideas  or  sentiments,  as  in  writings; 
want  of  fertility,  or  of  inventive  power. 

(Bot.)  See  Supplement. 

Sterilize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  steriliser.]  To  make  sterilp;  to 
exhaust  of  productive  power;  to  impoverish,  as  land. 
—  To  deprive  of  the  power  of  propagation,  as  of  young. 

Sterlet,  n.  [Ituss.  sterliadj.)  ( ZoiU .)  The  smallest 
species  of  Sturgeon  (Acipensrr  rut  hem  us ),  being  from  2 
to  3  feet  in  length;  it  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Volga,  and 
is  considered  a  great  delicacy.  The  caviare  made  from 
this  fish  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the 
royal  table. 

Sterling,  a.  [Probably  from  Easterling,  the  proper 
name,  in  past  days,  of  German  traders  in  England, 
whose  money  was  of  the  purest  quality.]  An  epithet 
by  which  English  coin  or  money  of  account  is  distin¬ 
guished  ;  as,  a  pound  sterling ,  sterling  value.  —  Hence, 
by  implication,  of  superior  quality;  genuine;  pure;  ex¬ 
cellent;  as,  a  work  of  sterling  merit,  a  man  of  sterling 
reputation. 

— n.  English  money  of  account. 

American  S.  See  Supplement. 

Sterling,  in  Arkansas,  a  village  of  Philips  co.,  abt.  9 
in.  N.  of  Helena. 

Sterling,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Windham  co.,  46  m.  S  E.  of  Hartford  :  pop.  in  1870, 1.032. 

Sterling,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Whitesides  co.,  110  m.  W.  of  Chicago;  pop.  6.000. 

StcrlinsT,  iu  Indiana ,  a  tow  nship  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,000. 

fttprlingr*  >n  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of 
Worcester  co.,  40  m.  N.W.  of  Boston  ;  pop  in  1870,  1,670. 

Sterliii;;,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Macomb  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1.600. 


and  iron,  composed  of  30  38  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  34*18 
silver,  aud  35*44  iron.  It  generally  occurs  in  implanted 
rhombic  crystals,  which  are  attached  to  the  matrix 
laterally,  so  as  to  form  rose  like  or  fan-like  aggrega¬ 
tions,  also  massive.  It  is  of  a  pinchbeck,  brown  color, 
with  a  violet-blue  tarnish  ;  is  very  secti le,  and  flexible 
in  thin  laminae,  which  after  being  bent  may  he  smoothed  I 
down  again  with  the  nail,  like  tin-toil. 

Ktern'-lMmr<l,  n.  (Naut.)  The  lee-way,  or  retrogres¬ 
sive  motion  of  a  vessel ;  —  hence,  a  loss  of  way  iu  mak¬ 
ing  tacks. 

To  make  a  stem-hoard ,  to  recede  from  the  point  reached 
in  the  last  tack. 

Stern'-CllASe*  a.  A  chase  in  which  two  vessels  sail 
on  one  identical  course,  one  pursuing  iu  the  wake  of  the 
other. 

Sterno,  Laurence,  an  English  miscellaneous  writer,  of 
a  very  singular  and  original  cast,  was  a  grandson  of 
Richard  Sterne,  archbishop  of  York,  and  n.  in  1713,  at 
Clonmel,  in  Ireland,  where  his  father,  a  lieutenant  in 
the  army,  was  at  that  time  stationed.  He  was  educated 
at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree 
of  m.  a.  in  1740.  Having  entered  into  orders,  his  uncle, 
Dr.  Sterne,  a  wealthy  pluralist,  presented  him  with  the 
living  of  Sutton,  to  which  were  afterwards  added  a  pre¬ 
bend  at  York,  the  rectory  of  Stiliington,  and  the  cu¬ 
racy  of  Coxwold.  For  many  years  lie  was  little  known 
beyond  the  vicinity  of  his  pastoral  residences;  but  in 
1759  appeared  the  first  two  vols.  of  his  celebrated  Tris¬ 
tram  Shandy,  which  drew  upon  him  praise  and  censure 
of  every  kind,  and  became  so  popular  that  a  bookseller 
engaged  for  its  completion  on  very  lucrative  terms. 
During  the  Intervals  of  the  publication  of  Tristram 
Shandy ,  the  ninth  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1767, 
ho  published  throe  vols.  of  Sermons ,  with  his  own  comic 
figure,  from  a  painting  l»y  Reynolds,  at  the  head  of  them, 
lie  then  spent  some  years  in  travelling  on  the  Continent, 
anti,  in  1768,  he  composed  his  Sentimental  Journey , 
which,  by  a  number  of  pathetic  incidents,  and  vivid 
strokes  of  national  and  characteristic  delineation,  is  ren¬ 
dered  extremely  entertaining,  and  acquired  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  reputation  than  even  its  predecessor.  D.  1768. 

SloriMMl,  (st'md.)  a.  (Naut.)  Having  a  particular 
form  of  stern  ;  —  said  of  a  ship;  as,  eqw.ire-sterned,  pink- 
strrned.  round-*tem«f. 


Sterling*  in  Minnesota .  a  post-township  of  Blue  Earth  Stcm'ly*  adv.  In  a  stern  manner;  with  an  austero  or 
co.,  abt.  20  in.  S.W.  of  Mankato.  i  stern  air  or  countenance:  with  severity  or  authority. 

Sterling*  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Lincoln  co.,  on  the  $i<»r:)i'uiost.  a.  Furthest  aft  or  astern;  as,  the  stern- 
Mis-ussippi  River,  abt.  50  tn.  N.N.W.  of  St.  Louis.  |  most  ship  in  a  squadron. 

Sterling,  in  New  York,  a  post-  village  and  township  of  Stern'nesx.  n.  Quality  of  being  stern  ;  severe  or  harsh 
Cayuga  co.,  30  in.  N.  of  Auburn  ;  pop.  of  twp.  abt.  4,500.  manner  or  disposition  ;  austerity  ;  rigor;  harshness. 
Sterling,  in  Ohio,  a  village  aud  township  of  Brown  a.  [Gr.  Vernon,  the  breast,  and  Lat. 

co.,  abt.  33  m.  N.E.  of  Cincinnati ;  pop.  of  twp.  abt.  1,800.  costa,  a  rib.]  (Anat.)  Belonging,  or  having  reference,  to 

Sterling,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Wayne  the  breast  bone  and  the  ribs. 

co.;  p*tp.  abt.  1,600.  . Sterai'-l>f>st,  n.  (Shipbuilding.)  The  straight  piece 

Stprlntz*.  in  Vermont,  a  township  of  Lamoille  co.,  28  m.  of  timber  at  the  aftermost  part  of  a  ship,  mid  to  which 
N.E.  of  Montpelier.  both  sides  of  the  vessel  unite;  the  lower  end  is  tenoned 

Sterling**  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Polk  co.;  pop. 1  into  the  keel. 

abt.  150.  —  A  township  of  Vernon  co. ;  pon.  abt.  8ii0.  i  Sterai'-slieets,  n.pl.  [ Stern  and  sheet.)  (Naut.)  That 
Ster'IingCity,  in  Colorado,  a  village  of  Park  co.,  abt.  part  of  a  ship’s  boat  which  is  contained  between  the 
90  in.  S.W.  of  Denver.  |  stern  and  the  hindermost  seat  of  the  rowers. 

Ster'ling;  III II,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Wind-  Stem'Hon,  Slc*rai'-]t  noo,  «.  (Ship  building.)  A 
ham  co.,  aht.  18  m.  N.E.  of  Norwich.  timber  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  stern-post 

Stcrl  ingvllli*.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Jeffer-I  that  the  stemson  bears  to  the  stem. 
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son  co ,  155  in.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Stum,  a.  (comp,  sterner;  superl.  sternest.)  [A.  S. 
styrne. |  Fixed  with  an  aspect  of  austerity,  severity,  or 
authority;  rigid  ;  as,  a  stern  countenance,  a  stem  gaze. 
—  Noting  severity  of  manners  or  disposition:  harsh; 
unrelenting;  cruel;  austere;  as,  a  stem  parent,  a  stew 
will.  —  Immovable;  rigidly  decided  or  steadfast;  as,  a 
stern  alternative,  stern  virtue. 

— n.  [A.  S.  ste.ora,  a  starer.]  The  hinder  part  of  any¬ 
thing; —  hence,  humorously,  the  buttocks. 

(Naut.)  The  aft  or  hind  part  of  a  ship,  boat,  or  other 
vessel:  in  contradistinction  from  the  steal  or  prow. 

By  the  stern,  laden  mure  deeply  abaft  than  forward; — 
said  of  a  ship. 


Ster'n uni,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  sternon.)  (Anat.)  The 
breast  bone,  an  oldong,  flat,  irregularly-shaped  bone 
placed  at  the  (ore  part  of  the  thorax  (see  Fig.  2258).  Ill 
the  young  subject,  it  consists  of  a  number  of  bones, 
which  become  united  in  the  adult,  when  it  consists  of 
three,  and  sometimes  of  two,  or  even  of  one  bone.  It 
serves  for  the  articulation  of  the  seven  upper  or  true 
ribs  on  each  side,  is  of  use  in  aiding  respiration,  and  de- 
fendr  the  heart  and  lungs. 

Sternuiiition,  (-ta'shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  sternutatio.] 
The  act  of  sneezing. 

Slernu  lal i vc,  Sternu'tatory,  a.  Having  the 

quality  to  excite  or  promote  sneezing. 

— n.  Any  substance  that  causes  one  to  sneeze. 


Ster  na,  n  (Zobl.) 
Natatnres.  They 
have  a  bill  as 
long,  or  longer, 
than  the  head, 
almost  straight, 
compressed,  ami 
pointed;  the  man¬ 
dibles  of  equal 
length,  the  upper 
one  slightly  in¬ 
clined  towards 
the  point;  nos¬ 
trils  pierced  to¬ 
wards  the  middle 
of  the  bill  ;  legs 
small,  naked  to 
above  the  knee; 
three  .'interior 
toes,  united  by  an 
indented  web,  the 
hind  toe  free; 
wings  very  long 
and  pointed  ;  tail 
more  or  less  fork¬ 
ed.  From  tbe  two 


The  Terns,  a  genus  of  birds,  order  Stern'-wny,  n.  (Naut.)  The  retrograde  or  backward 

movement  of  a  ship,  that  is,  stern  foremost. 
St«*r'rrt*s  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 

Perry  co. 

Stcrto  riou«.  Sler'torons,  a.  [Fr.  stertoreur,  from 
Lat.  stertere ,  to  snore.]  Accompanied  with,  or  charac¬ 
terized  by,  a  deep  snoring,  or  heavy,  labored  breathing, 
as  in  apoplexy;  —  hence,  breathing  with  hoarse  inspira¬ 
tions  ;  snoring. 

St<u!lioin'etor,  n.  [Gr.  stethos,  chest,  and  metron. 
measure.]  (Med  )  An  instrument  for  determining  the 
differential  mobility  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  chest  in 
respiration. 

Slot ll'o*€<>po.  n.  [Gr.  stethos,  the  chest,  and  skopein, 
toexplore.]  (Med.)  An  instrument  invented  byM.  Laen- 
nec,  of  Paris,  in  1823,  and  is  of  valuable  aid  in  the  process 
of  auscultation.  It  consists  of  a  tube  about  ten  inches 
in  length,  made  of  wood,  or  sometimes  of  gutta-percha, 
widening  considerably  at  one  end,  and  but  slightly  at 
the  other.  The  wide  end  is  applied  to  the  chest,  or  other 
part  of  the  patient,  the  physician  putting  his  ear  to  the 
narrow  end,  and  from  the  sounds  emitted  by  the  heart., 
lungs,  Jhc.,  the  state  of  these  parts  may  he  ascertained. 
These  sounds  vary  according  as  they  are  examined  at 
different  parts  of  the  chest  or  neck  :  thus,  in  the  latter 
region,  the  sound  heard  is  called  tracheal  respiration; 
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at  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum. bronchial  respiration; 
while  in  other  parts  of  the  chest  it  is  railed  resimlar 
respiration.  Besides  these,  —  the  usual  sounds  heard 
when  the  parts  are  moistened  l»y  their  natural  secretions, 
there  are  other  sounds  given  out  when  there  is  an  in¬ 
creased  resistance  ottered  to  the  passage  of  the  air,  either 
by  a  contraction  of  the  part,  or  by  the  greater  density  of 
the  fluids;  these  sounds  are  called  rhonchi,  or  rattles,  and 
at  e  either  dry  or  moist —  dry,  when  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  is  swollen, or  there  is  a  constriction  of  tile  tubes; 
and  moist,  when  fluids  of  a  thinner  consistency  are  col¬ 
lected  in  the  several  parts  of  the  lungs 
StethoNcop  ic,  Ntetlioscop'icnl,  a.  [Fr .  stitho- 
scopii/ue  J  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  a  stethoscope; 
determined,  or  rendered,  by  means  of  a  stethoscope. 

Stetson,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co., 
56  in.  N.E.  of  Augusta;  pop.  abt.  1.100. 

Stet'tin  «  an  important  town  and  river-port  of  Prussia, 
cap.  of  Pomerania,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Oder,  36  m. 
above  where  it  unites  with  the  Baltic.  The  town  commu¬ 
nicates,  by  a  bridge,  with  a  suburb  on  the  right  side  of 
the  river,  and  is  very  strongly  fortified.  It  is  well-built, 
and  is  tile  most  ancient,  as  well  as  the  principal,  town  of 
Pomerania.  S  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  and  growing 
commerce,  ami  the  principal  port  of  importation  in 
Prussia.  Pop.  76,280.  —  Stettin- Huff  is  an  enlargement 
of  the  Oder  immediately  N.  of  Stettin  ;  urea ,  200  sq.  ni. 
It  receives  several  rivers,  aud  has  communication  with 
the  Baltic  by  three  outlets. 

Stot  t  in.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Marathon  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  300. 

Sfoti'hon.  Freoeric  William  Augustus.  B\ron.  an  offi¬ 
cer  of* the  American  Revolution,  a.  in  Magdeburg,  Prus¬ 
sia,  1730.  He  came  to  America  in  1777,  and  bis  offer 
of  service  was  readily  accepted.  Having  received  the 
appointment  of  in¬ 
spector-general,  with 
the  rank  of  major- 
general,  he  proved  of 
efficient  service  to  the 
American  army,  in  es¬ 
tablishing  a  system  of 
discipline  and  tactics, 
a  perfect  knowledge 
of  which  lie  had  ac¬ 
quired  as  an  officer 
under  Frederick  the 
Great.  As  generous 
in  character  as  hewn* 
capable  as  an  officer, 
he  spent  Ids  whole  for¬ 
tune  in  clothing  his 
men,  and  gave  his  last 
dollar  to  the  soldiers. 

Congress  made  tardy  reparation,  and  in  1790  voted  him 
an  annuity  of  $2,500  and  a  township  of  land  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  both  of  which  lie  divided  with  his  fellow- 
officers.  I).  on  his  estate,  near  Utica,  N  Y  .  1791.  In 
1870,  the  corner-stone  of  a  monument  to  his  memory 
was  laid  at  the  SchUtzen  Park. 

Steu'besi,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Marshall  co. ;  pop. 
aht.  2,000. 

Stoubeu,  in  Indiana,  a  N  E  co..  bordering  on  Ohio  and 
Michigan;  area,  314  sq.  in.  Hirers.  Pigeon  and  St. 
Joseph’s.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  generally  fertile. 
Cap.  Angola.  Pop.  (1870)  12.854.—  A  township  of  the 
above  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800.  —  A  township  of  Warren  co.; 
pop.  aht.  1.600. 

Steubosi.  in  Maine ,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co., 
110  m  N  E.  of  Augusta:  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Steuben,  in  New  York ,  a  S  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  area.  1/00  sq.  ni.  Hirers.  Coiiliocton.  Canis- 
teo,  Tioga,  and  Chemung.  Surface,  hilly;  roil,  fertile. 
Min.  Iron,  alum,  and  building-stone  Cap.  Bath  Pop. 
abt.  100,000.  —  A  post-township  of  Oneida  co..  18  m.  N. 
of  Utica  ;  pop.  abt.  2,3(  0. 

Steuben.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Huron  co.,  abt.  30 
m.  S  S.E.  of  Sandusky  City. 

Sieu'beii  ville.  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Randolph  co., 
12  m  N.W  of  Winchester. 

Steubenville,  in  Ohio,  a  city  and  river-port.  cap.  of 
Jefferson  co., on  the  Ohio  River,  35  m.  S.W .  of  Pittsburg; 
pop.  abt.  9,000. 

Steve,  v.  a.  [Allied  to  stow.)  To  stow,  as  goods  in  a 
ship’s  hold. 

St  e'vetlore,  n.  One  who  is  engaged  in  the  loading  and 
discharging  of  vessels;  a  lumper 

Sfe'vens,  Thadoeus,  an  Amerienn  statesman  and  re¬ 
former,  n  at  Peacham.  Caledonia  co.,  Vt..  1793,  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Dartmouth  College  iu  1814,  removed  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  studied  law’,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1ST 6.  lie  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1833, 
1834,1835,  1837,  and  1841,  was  returned  a  member  of 
the  convention  to  revise  the  State  constitution,  hut, 
being  then,  ns  always  after,  hostile  to  slavery,  he  refused 
to  sign  the  document  because  it  restricted  suffrage  on 
account  if  color  In  1818.  he  was  elected  to  the  Thirty- 
second  Congress  from  the  Lancaster  distriet.  and  ardently 
opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the  Fugi¬ 
tive  Slave  Law.  and  the  Kansas-Nel  raska  Bill.  In  1859, 
Mr.  N.  was  again  returned,  and  continued  in  Congress, 
by  successive  reelections,  ami  at  the  time  of  bis  death 
was  serving  his  seventh  term.  In  all  these  Congresses 
he  was  a  recognized  leader.  Thoroughly  radical  in  his 
views,  hating  slavery  with  all  the  intensity  of  his  na¬ 
ture,  believing  it  just,  right  and  expedient,  not  only  to 
emancipate,  but  to  arm  the  negro  and  make  him  a  sol¬ 
dier,  and  after  the  war  to  make  him  a  citizen  and  give 
him  the  ballot,  lie  le<l  off  in  all  measures  for  effecting 
these  ends.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  urged 
upon  the  President  by  him  on  all  grounds  of  right,  jus- 
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tice,  and  expediency;  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to ] 
the  Constitution  was  initiated  and  pressed  by  him.  lie 
advocated  ami  carried,  during  the  war,  acts  of  confisca¬ 
tion,  and  proposed  the  most  rigid  ami  stern  measures 
against  the  Southern  people  to  the  last  day  of  his  life. 
D.  in  Washington,  1868. — Am.  An.  Cycl. 

Ste'VCIlH,  in  Dakota ,  an  E  co.,  bordering  on  Minnesota  ; 
area,  2,400  sq.  m.  River*.  Red  River  of  the  N.,  uud  Shy- 
enne.  Surface,  level.  Oaf.  Shyenne. 

Stevens,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  N.  co.,  bordering 
on  British  Columbia.  Rivers.  Columbia.  Wenatchee,  and 
Okanagoti.  Surface ,  mountainous  iti  the  W.,  elsewhere 
undulating;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Fort  Colville. 

Stevenson,  in  Alabama ,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co., 
38  m.  W.S.W.  of  Chattanooga. 

Stevenson,  in  California ,  a  village  of  Merced  co.,  abt. 
30  in.  W.S.W.  of  duelling. 

Stevenson,  or  Stephenson,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of 
Frederick  co.,  28  m.  W.S.W.  of  Harper's  Ferry. 

Ste'ven's  Point,  in  IF/.scoasm,  a  post-vill.  of  Portage 
co.,  130  in  N.  of  Madison;  pop.  in  1870, 1,910. 

Ste'venstown,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  La 
Crosse  co.,  abt.  20  in.  N.  of  La  Crosse. 

Ste'vensville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Brad¬ 
ford  co. 

Stevensville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  King  and 
Quern  co.,  31  in.  N.E.  of  Richmond. 

Stew,  (stu,)v.a.  [Fr.  ituver ;  It.  slufare;  Sp.  estufar , 
to  stew.]  To  seethe  or  gently  boil ;  to  boil  slowly  in  a 
moderate  manner,  or  with  a  simmering  heat ;  as,  to  stew 
meat  or  vegetables. 

— v.  n.  To  be  seethed  in  a  slow,  gentle  manner,  or  in  heat 
and  moisture. 

— n.  [Fr.  etuvee,  stewed  meat;  A.  S.  stofa,  a  stove]  A 
hot  place;  —  hence,  a  bagnio;  a  brothel.  —  A  dish  that 
has  been  cooked  by  stewing;  as,  an  oyster  stew,  Irish 
stew ,  Ac.  —  A  state  of  bewilderment,  confusion,  diffi¬ 
culty,  or  worry;  as,  In  case  of  failure,  what  a  stew  shall 
I  be  in ! 

Sfewar«l.  (stu'ard,)  n.  [A.  S.  stiward  ]  One  who  man¬ 
ages  the  domestic  concerns  of  a  large  family  :  as,  a  house 
steward.  —  A  land-agent;  one  who  has  the  control  and 
charge  of  a  large  estate;  in  Scotland,  a  factor. —  In 
England,  an  officer  who  superintends  the  concerns  of 
the  kitchen  in  colleges. —  A  fiscal  manager  of  certain 
bodies  or  institutions;  as,  the  steward  of  a  hospital. 

(Naut.)  An  officer  on  shipboard  who  has  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  table  and  of  serving  the  provisions. 

Steward.  Lord  of  Fu$£lau<l,  anciently 

the  first  officer  of  state ;  it  was  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  Hugh  Greutmesml,  who  was  Lord  High  Steward  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II  ;  it  passed  by  marriage  to  the 
Earls  of  Leicester,  and  reverted  to  the  crown  in  1265  on 
the  death  and  attainder  of  Simon  de  Montfort;  it  was 
then  granted  to  the  son  of  Henry  111.  Since  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.,  who  at  his  succession  held  the  position, 
it  has  fallen  into  abeyance.  A  temporary  Lord  High 
Steward  is  appointed  at  coronations  and  at  trials  of  peers. 

Steward,  Iligli.  of  Scotland,  was  formerly  an 
office  of  great  dignity,  dating  back  from  the  Pith  to  the 
15th  cent.  It  was  hereditary,  and  became  the  origin 
of  the  royal  family  name  of  Stewart  or  Stuart,  by  the 
accession  of  Robert,  the  7th  high  Stewart,  to  the  Scot¬ 
tish  throne.  In  1469  the  title  of  high  Stewart  of  Scot¬ 
land.  became  a  title  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  king,  hence 
is  now  taken  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Stew'artless,  «.  A  female  attendant  on  shipboard. 

Stew'art,  Alexander,  a  Scottish  clergyman  and  author, 
b.1781.  Among  his  works  &re, Cornelius  Nepos,  wilh  Notes, 
dc.,  1819;  (bmpendium  of  Modern  History,  dc.  D.  If. 62. 

Stewart,  Alexander  Turney,  an  American  merchant, 
B.  in  Ireland  1S02,  educated  for  the  ministry,  and  was  a 
man  of  considerable  literary  attainment.  He  came  to 
New  York,  in  1819.  with  very  little  means,  and  taught 
school  for  a  time.  In  1823  he  started  his  business  career 
as  a  retail  dry-goods  merchant  with  a  capital  of  less 
than  $1,500;  from  this  small  beginning  his  business  Ex¬ 
tended  into  one  of  the  largest  mercantile  houses  in  the 
world.  He  projected  the  Working-Women’s  Home, 
upon  which  several  millions  were  spent  in  erecting 
buildings ;  the  project  was  abandoned,  after  his  death,  as 
a  failure,  and  the  edifice  turned  into  a  hotel,  d.  1876. 

Stew'art,  Charles,  an  English  oriental  scholar,  b.  1770, 
edited  several  works  on  Eastern  literature,  History  of 
Bengal ,  1813,  dc.  D.  1840. 

Stew  art.  Ch \itt.E8,  an  American  naval  officer,  b.  in 
Philadelphia,  1778,  was  sent  to  sea,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
as  a  cabin  boy.  rose  rapidly  to  the  position  of  captain 
in  the  merchant  marine,  and  entered  the  service  of  the 
U.  S.  as  a  lieutenant  in  1798.  As  commander  of  the 
brig  Siren  he  participated  in  the  celebrated  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Tripoli,  Aug.  3,  1804.  and  received  the  praise  of 
Decatur  for  his  gallantry  on  that  occasion.  In  1806,  In* 
was  promoted  to  tin*  rank  of  captain.  In  1812.  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  frigate  ( bn*titution ,  and  during 
the  year  following,  though  closely  pressed  by  the  British 
fleet,  succeeded  in  eluding  the  enemy  and  bringing  his 
ship  safely  to  Norfolk.  Subsequently  lie  put  to  sea  on  I 
a  cruise,  which  was  barren  of  result  until  the  20tli  of  j 
Feb.,  1815.  when  he  fell  in  with  the  British  ships  Cyan e 
and  Levant,  and  although  they  were  vastly  superior  to 
the  frigate,  promptly  attacked  them.  A  severe  engage¬ 
ment  in  the  moonlight,  lasting  three  hours,  took  place, 
at  the  end  of  which  both  vessels  of  the  enemy  struck 
their  colors  and  surrendered,  having  been  badly  damaged, 
and  losing  77  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  Consti¬ 
tution  was  but  little  injured, so  admirably  was  she  man¬ 
aged.  Her  loss  whs  but  3  killed  anil  12  wounded. 
The  news  of  this  glorious  feat  was  received  with  the 
wildest  manifestations  of  joy  by  the  people  of  the  U.  S. 
On  the  return  home  of  Capt.  S ,  numerous  honors  were 


paid  him.  The  Common  Council  of  New  York  gave  him 
the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box,  and  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  presented  him  with  a  gold-l»ilted  sword, 
and  officially  thanked  him  for  the  victory.  Congress 
also  voted  him  the  thanks  of  the  nation,  together  witli 
a  gold  medal  commemorative  of  his  exploit,  which  was, 
undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  our  naval  his¬ 
tory.  Capt.  S.  continued  in  active  service  till  1843. 
when  lie  was  placed  on  the  retired  list.  In  1862  he  was 
commissioned  a  rear-admiral,  and  d.  Nov.  7,  1869. 

Stew'art.  Dugald,  a  Scotch  philosopher,  B.  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  1753,  received  his  education  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  under  Reid.  In  1785,  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  previously  filled  by  Ferguson. 
This  post  he  held  till  1810,  when  ailing  health  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  resign.  S.  was  very  popular  as  a  professor 
and  lecturer;  his  teaching,  like  his  master's,  was  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  extreme  results  of  the  sensualist  philos¬ 
ophy.  He  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  1792,  when 
he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Elements  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  Tin;  second  did  not 
appear  tili  1814,  and  the  third  followed  in  1827.  Among 
his  other  works  are.  Philosophical  Essays,  which  passed 
through  several  editions;  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
a  preliminary  dissertation,  for  the  “  Encyclopwdia  Bri¬ 
tan  nica,”  on  the  progress  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  and 
Political  Science,  which  appeared  in  two  parts  in  1815 
and  1821,  and  had  a  great  run  for  a  time;  and  biogra¬ 
phies  of  Adam  Smith,  Dr.  Reid,  and  Dr.  Robertson.  D. 
1828. 

Stew'art,  in  Georgia ,  a  W.S.W.  co.. bordering  on  Ala¬ 
bama;  area,  5«  0  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Chattahoochee  River, 
and  Hanimhatchee,  Kinchafoona,  and  Patatila  creeks. 
Surface,  diversified;  soil ,  fertile.  Cap.  Lumpkin,  J‘op. 
in  1870,  14.167. 

Stewart,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Fayette  co.; 
pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Stewart,  in  Tennessee,  a  N.N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Ken¬ 
tucky  ;  area,  700  sq.  in.  Rivers  Cumberland  and  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap 
Dover.  Pop.  in  1870,  12,061. 

Stew'art  Islamls,  a  group  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  — 
Also,  an  island  of  New  Zealand. 

Stew'artsbnrg:,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Rutherford 
co..  20  in.  S.E  of  Nashville. 

Stew  art’s  Fork,  a  river  of  Texas,  rises  in  Cook  co , 
and  falls  into  the  W.  Fork  of  Trinity  River  in  Tarrant  co. 

Stewart's  Mills,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Crawford  co. 

Stew'artson,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Potter 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  100. 

Stewartstown,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township 
of  Coos  co.,  130  in.  N.  of  Concord  ;  pop.  in  1870,  909. 

Stewartstown.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co.,  5  m.  N.E.  of  Pittsburg;  pop.  abt.  1,900. 

Stewartstown,  in  W.  Virginia ,  a  post-village  of  Mo¬ 
nongalia  co. 

Stewartsville,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Olm¬ 
sted  co.,  abt.  13  m.  S.  of  Rochester. 

Stewartsville.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  le  Kalb 
co.,  21  m  E.  of  3t.  Joseph. 

Stewartsville.  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Richmond 
co..  107  in.  8.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Stewartsville,  in  New  . Jersey ,  a  post-village  of  War¬ 
ren  co  ,  abt.  10  m  S.  of  Belvidere;  pop.  abt  700. 

Stewartsville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of, 
Westmoreland  co.,  19  in.  E.S.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Stew'isli,  a.  Suiting  a  stew,  bagnio,  or  brothel. 

Stc\yer,  [si, re,)  a  town  of  Upper  Austria,  at  the  conflu-l 
ence  of  the  rivers  Steyer  and  Etuis,  19  m.  from  Linz. 
Manuf  Cotton  and  woollens,  but  chiefly  iron  goods. 
Pop.  i  1,7  40. 

Sthen'ic,  a.  [From  Gr.  sthenos ,  strength.]  (Med )  Ap¬ 
plied  to  one  of  those  diseases  which  are  tire  result  of  in¬ 
flammatory  or  increased  action,  as  opposed  to  asthenic , 
or  diseases  of  debility. 

Stiacclato.  (ste-at  cha'to.)  n.  [It.]  (Sculp.)  Averv 
low  relief  adopted  by  sculptors  for  works  which  could 
be  allowed  little  projection  from  the  surface  or  base  line 
chosen. 

Stihnite,  n.  [Lnt.  stibium.]  (Min.)  A  native  ter- 
stllphide  of  antimony,  occurring  in  long  prismatic  or 
acicular  crystals,  or  in  fibrous  form,  of  a  lead-gray  color 
inclining  to  steel-gray,  and  sometimes  with  an  irides¬ 
cent  tarnish.  It  is  the  ore  from  which  most  of  the  an¬ 
timony  of  commerce  is  obtained.  Comp.  Antimony 
72-88,  sulphur  27  12  =  100. 

Sticoa'ilo,  n.  (Mu*.)  An  instrument  consisting  of 
small  lengths  of  wood,  flat  at  the  bottom  and  rounded 
at  the  top,  and  resting  on  the  edges  of  a  kind  of  open 
box.  They  are  unequal  in  size,  gradually  increasing 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  and  are  tuned  to  the 
diatonic  scale.  —  Moore. 

St  ick,  (stick.)  n.  [Gr.  stiehos,  a  row,  line.]  A  verse,  of 
whatever  measure  or  number  of  feet,  (o.)  —  A  line  in 
the  Scriptures,  (o.)  —  An  American  localism  for  a  stitch 
of  land. 

St  ichom'etry,  n.  [Gr.  stiehos,  and  metron,  measure.] 
M  eaKiiremeiit  of  hooks,  as  ascertained  by  their  lineal, 
contents.  —  A  division  of  the  text  of  a  book  into  lines. 

Stick,  n.  [A.  S.  *ticca.\  A  piece  of  wood,  long,  slender, 
and  pointed,  or  tapering  to  a  point,  originally  used  as 
a  goad.  —  The  small  shoot  or  branch  of  a  tree  or  shrub 
cut  off;  a  rod;  a  staff.  —  Any  stem  of  a  tree,  of  any 
size,  cut  for  fuel  or  timber.  —  Anything  in  the  form  of 
a  stick ;  as.  a  stick  of  sealing-wax.  —  A  stab  ;  a  prod  ;  a 
thrust  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument. 

(Print.)  See  Composing. 

— r.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  sti  ck.)  [Dan.  stikke.]  To  pierce  or 
prod  with  a  pointed  instrument ;  to  stab;  to  puncture; 
hence,  to  slay  by  piercing :  as,  to  stick  an  ox  in  slaugh¬ 
ter. —  To  infix;  to  thrust  in;  to  fasten  or  cause  to  re- 
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main  by  piercing ;  as,  to  stick  a  pin  in  one's  scarf.  —  To 
set;  to  fix  in. — To  set  with  something  sharp  or  pointeQ; 
as,  to  stick  cards.  —  To  fix  on  the  point  of  a  weapon  or 
instrument ;  as,  to  stick  a  potato  on  a  fork,  pig- sticking, 
Ac. —  To  cause  to  attach  by  adhesive  application  ;  as,  to 
stick  plaster  on  a  cut  finger. 

Stick,  t\  a.  (Print.)  To  arrange  in  a  composing-stick; 
as,  to  slick  type;  — used  in  a  colloquial  sense. 

To  stick  out,  to  cause  to  project  or  appear  prominent. 
— p.  n.  To  adhere;  to  hold  to  by  cleaving  to  the  surface, 
as  by  tenacity  or  attraction  ;  as,  tar  sticks  to  the  fingers. 
—  Hence,  to  stay  or  remain  fixed  or  united;  to  cling 
fast  to,  as  something  reproachful ;  to  abide  ;  to  rest  with 
the  memory ;  as,  a  nickname  often  sticks  to  a  person  — 
To  be  impeded  by  adhesion  or  obstruction  ;  to  be  stopped 
or  hindered  from  proceeding;  to  he  arrested  in  a  course  ; 
to  stop;  to  he  prevented  from  making  progress  ;  as,  the 
answer  stuck  in  his  throat,  a  cart-wheel  sticks  in  the 
mud.  —  To  hesitate:  to  be  embarrassed,  perplexed,  or 
puzzled;  as,  to  stick  in  a  dilemma.  —  To  cause  difficul¬ 
ties,  scruples,  or  doubts  ;  to  entertain  hesitancy  ;  ns  lie 
is  a  man  who  sticks  at  nothing  to  gain  his  ends. — To  be 
closely  allied;  to  adhere  in  intimate  friendship  and 
affection;  as.  old  friends  ought  to  stick  together. —  To 
stick  by,  to  he  firm  and  steadfast  ill  adhesion  or  support: 
as,  he  stuck  by  his  party  to  the  last. —  To  be  irksome  bj 
adherence;  as,  sad  memories  sometimes  slick  by  one.  — 
To  stick  to,  to  be  constant  and  resolute  in  keeping  or  ad¬ 
hering  to;  as,  he  sticks  to  his  word.  —  To  stick  upon,  to 
dwell  upon  ;  not  to  discard  or  forsake  ;  as.  an  unavenged 
insult  sticks  upon  the  memory. —  To  stick  in  one's  giz¬ 
zard,  figuratively,  to  be  retained  in  the  thoughts,  as 
something  disagreeable  or  unpalatable;  as,  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  woman  to  hold  her  tongue  on  occasions  is  apt 
to  stick  in  her  gizzard.  (Colloq.) 

Stick'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  sticks.  —  A  curt, 
pointed  remark  intended  to  snub  or  put  down  an  offen¬ 
sive  person.  (Colloq  )  —  In  the  U.  States,  an  article  of 
merchandise  which  hangs  on  hand,  and  does  not  meet 
with  a  ready  sale. 

Stiek'iness,  v.  State  or  quality  of  being  sticky; 
gliitinousness ; adhesiveness ;  viscosity;  tenacity  ;  as,  tiie 
stickiness  of  guin. 

St  ieli'in^-plaste r,  n.  An  adhesive  plaster  fur  clos¬ 
ing  wounds,  cuts,  Ac.;  court- plaster. 

Stickle,  (stik'l.)  v.  n.  [From  the  practice  of  pugilists, 
who  formerly  placed  seconds  with  sticks  or  staves,  to  in¬ 
terpose  occasionally.]  —  To  espouse  or  take  part  with 
one  side  or  the  other.  —  To  contend,  dispute,  contest, 
or  altercate,  in  an  intrusive  manner,  on  frivolous  grounds; 
as,  to  stickle  for  precedence.  —  To  trim;  to  play  fast  and 
loose;  to  go  turn  about  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

Stic* klehack,  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  common  name  of  the 
genus  Gasteroste.us,  com¬ 
prising  acanthopteryg- 
ious  fishes,  consisting  of 
many  species,  several 
of  which  are  American, 
which  differ  principally 
in  their  number  of 
spines,  and  are  named 
accordingly.  They  are 
seldom  above  2^  inches 
in  length. 

Stick  ler.  n  Originally,  a  sidesman  to  fencers  or  pugil¬ 
ists;  a  second ;  an  umpire  in  an  affair  of  honor. — 
Specifically,  one  v  bo  obstinately  contends  for  some  friv¬ 
olous  tiling ;  as,  old  maids  are  sticklers  for  fine-drawn 
propriety. 

Stick'y.  a.  (comp,  stickier;  superl.  stickiest.)  Having 
the  quality  of  sticking,  or  of  adhering  to  a  surface;  ad¬ 
hesive:  viscous;  gluey;  gummy;  viscid;  tenacious; 
glutinous. 

Stic'ta.  n.  (Hot  )  A  genus  of  lichens.  S.  pulmonaria, 
commonly  known  as  Tree  Lung-wort,  or  Oak-lung*,  pos¬ 
sesses  tonic  and  nutritious  properties  In  Liberia  it  is 
used  instead  of  hops  for  imparting  bitterness  to  beer. 

A  brown  dye  is  produced  from  it  in  France. 

Stiernoe,  (steer-nejr.)  two  islands  of  Norway,  one  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Skager-Rack.  and  the  other  in  Fin- 
mark,  between  Altengaard  and  Hammerfest. 

Still,  n  In  England,  a  cant  term  for  a  bank-note  ;  as,  a 
bit  of  stiff. 

— a.  (comp,  stiffkr  ;  superl.  stiffest  )  [A.  8.  stif]  Rigid; 
strong;  inflexible;  not  ductile  or  pliant;  not  flaccid; 
not  easily  bent,  as,  stiff  paper.  —  Not  soft  nor  hard; 
not  liquid  or  fluid;  inspissated:  as,  a  stiff  paste.  —  Vio¬ 
lent;  strong;  sustained  in  impetuous  motion;  as.  it 
blows  a  stiff  gale  —  Pertinacious  ;  stubborn  ;  obstinate; 
resolute;  not  easily  shaken  or  subdued;  firm  in  perse¬ 
verance  or  resistance  :  as.  a  man  o  f  stiff  opinions  or  prej¬ 
udices,  they  made  a  stiff  fight  of  it,  Ac.  —  Constrained; 
affected  ;  not  natural  and  easy  ;  harsh  or  formal  in  man¬ 
ner;  starched;  stuck-up;  as,  he  maintained  a  stiff  re¬ 
serve. 

(Naut.)  Supporting  a  press  of  canvas  without  rolling 
much,  as  a  ship  ;  —  the  antithesis  of  crank. 

Stifteil.  (stifn.)  v.  a.  [A  S.  stifian  ;  Ger.  steife.n.]  To 
make  stiff  or  rigid ;  to  make  less  pliant,  ductile,  or  flexi¬ 
ble;  as.  to  stiffen  linen  with  starch. — To  make  more  thick 
or  viscous;  to  inspissate;  as,  to  stiffen  putty. — To  make 
torpid  :  as,  stiffening  grief.”  (Dryden.) — To  make  more 
steady,  in  order  to  maintain  the  due  equilibrium;  as,  to 
stiffen  a  ship. 

— a  w  To  become  stiff;  to  become  more  rigid  or  less 
pliant  or  flexible;  as,  boxing  stiffens  one’s  biceps  mus¬ 
cles. — To  be  inspissated  :  to  become  more  thick  or  hard, 
or  less  soft ;  a*,  milk  stiffens  by  coagulation.  — To  grow 
more  pertinaci..,.„  or  obstinate;  to  become  less  ductile, 
tender,  or  yielding;  to  become  less  susceptible  of  im¬ 
pression  ;  as,  adversity  stiffens  some  natures. 


Fig.  2431. 

THREE-SPINED  STICKLEBACK, 
( Gasterosteus  acuUatus.) 
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Stifl'eniny,  n.  Something  tliat  is  applied  to  a  sub¬ 
stance  t<*  make  it  more  rigid  or  less  solt. 
&tifl''eniny-or<lei%  «.  (Com.)  A  permission  granted 
by  the  department  of  customs  to  take  oil  hoard  heavy 
^  goods  as  ballast,  to  steady  the  ship.  —  Si  in  mo  mis. 

Stiir  Joint.  (Mini.)  See  Contra*  tura,  in  Supp’t. 
Stiiriy,  adv.  Firmly;  strongly;  rigidly;  obstinately. 
St iir-noekc«l,  (-ntckf,)  a.  Stubborn;  contumacious; 

inflexibly  obstinate;  unyielding. 

Stilt' ness,  w.  State  or  quality  of  being  stiff ;  rigidness  ; 
lack  of  ductility,  pllableness,  or  flexibility;  the  Arm 
texture  or  consistence  of  a  substance  which  renders  it 
difficult  to  bend;  sis,  the  stiffness  of  teak  timber. — 
Thickness;  spissitude;  a  state  or  condition  of  being 
neither  hard  nor  soft;  sis,  the  stiffness  of  liquid  glue.  — 
Tension;  not  laxity;  as.  the  stiffness  of  a  rope.  —  In¬ 
aptitude  to  motion;  torpid  ness ;  as,  stiffness  of  the 
limbs  from  intense  cold.  —  Rigorousness;  harshness; 
severity;  as,  stiffness  of  punishment.  —  Obstinacy; 
stubbornness;  inflexibility;  routumiiciousness ;  sis,  stiff¬ 
ness  of  temper,  stiffness  of  prejudice. —  Formality  of 
manner;  constraint;  assumed  or  affected  preciseness; 
as,  stiffness  of  etiquette. —  Affected,  constrained,  or 
stilted  manner  of  speech  or  writing;  want  of  fluency, 
or  of  natural  simplicity  and  ease;  us,  stiffness  of  epis¬ 
tolary  style. 

Stifle,  (stiff)  v.  a.  [Fr.  ttouffer.]  To  choke;  to  suffo¬ 
cate;  to  stop,  as  the  breath  or  action  of  the  lungs,  by 
crowding  something,  as  smoke,  into  the  wind-pipe,  or 
by  infusing  a  substance  into  the  lungs,  or  by  other 
means;  as,  to  stiffs  one  with  dust. — To  stop  ;  to  quench  ; 
to  smother;  to  deaden;  to  extinguish;  as,  to  stiffen 
fire  — To  suppress:  to  hinder  from  transpiring  or  spread¬ 
ing;  to  check,  or  restrain  and  destroy;  to  suppress  or 
repress;  to  conceal ;  to  withhold  from  manifestation  or 
publicity;  as,  to  stifle,  a  report,  to  stiffs  evidence,  to 
stiffe  one’s  passion  or  conscience.  Ac. 

— n.  (Kir.)  That  joint  in  a  horse’s  hind-leg  which 
corresponds  to  the  knee  in  man. — A  disease  in  the  knee- 
pan  of  a  horse.  —  Stiffe-bone ,  a  small  hone  in  the  hind¬ 
leg  of  a  horse  which  corresponds  to  the  knee-pan  in  man. 
Sfiyliano.ft&’i/ ye-aiio.)  a  town  of  S.  Italy, *28  in.  from 
M  i  tera ;  pop.  5, 1 1 5. 

Stiymu,  n. ;  pi.  Stiqmata.  [Lat. ;  Gr..  from  stizo,  to 
prick.]  A  brand;  a  tattoo;  a  mark  made  with  a  burn¬ 
ing  iron. —  Hence,  any  mark  or  sign  of  infamy;  any 
reproachful  act  or  course  of  conduct  which  sullies  the 
purity  of  moral  character  or  reputation;  as,  the  stigma 
of  treachery  or  cowardice. 

(Path.)  A  small  red  pustule  on  the  skin. 

(Hot.)  The  upper  extremity  of  the  style  without  a 
cuticle,  in  consequence  of  which  it  hasalmost  uniformly 
a  humid  ami  papillose  surface  (Fig.  2014).  It  is  the 
part  upon  which  the  pollen,  when  it  falls  thereon,  is 
stimulated  into  the  production  of  the  pollen  tubes, 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  act  of  impregnation. 

— pi.  (Zovl.)  The  spiracles. 

(Thenl.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  term 
applied  to  the  marks  of  the  wounds  of  the  Saviour  on 
the  cross. 

Stigmal  if,  St  iymat'ienl.  a.  Marked  or  branded 
with  a  stigma,  or  other  indelible  token  of  reproach  or 
disgrace.  —  Impressing  with  reproach  or  infamy. 

( Hot.)  Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  the  stigma. 
Stigmatize,  r.  a.  [Fr.  stigmatiser,  from  Gr.  stigma- 
tizo ,  to  brand.]  To  mark  with  a  brand  or  stigma.  —  To 
set  a  mark  of  shame  or  disgrace  on  ;  to  impress  with 
some  sign  or  token  of  jreproach  or  infamy;  as,  he  was 
stigmatize! /  as  a  traitor. 

Stiy'nmtosc,  a.  (Hot.)  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  the 
stigma. 

Stiluyinacerr.  (stil-a-gin-ai’se-c,)  n.  (Hot.)  The  Sti- 
lago  family,  ail  order  of  plants,  alliance  Urtirales ,  con¬ 
sisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  simple  leathery 
leaves,  having  deciduous  stipules,  minute  unisexual 
flowers,  growing  in  scaly  spikes,  and  drupaceous  fruits. 
There  are  6  genera  and  about  20  species,  natives  of 
Madagascar  and  India.  Their  fruits  are  commonly  utib- 
acid  alid  edible. 

SI  i  lar,  Sly  'lar,  a.  Belonging,  or  having  reference 
to,  a  sun  dial. 

(stil-bai'se-e.)  n.  (Hot.)  A  small  order  of 
plants,  alliance  Gentianales.  There  are  3  genera  and  7 
species,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are 
shrubby  plants,  without  any  known  uses. 

Stil'bite.  n.  [From  Gr.  stilbein,  to  shine.)  (Min.)  An 
anhydrous  lime-oligoclase,  composed  of  5S*2  per  cent, 
of  silica,  16-1  alumina,  8'8  lime,  and  16*9  water.  It 
generally  occurs  in  broad  prismatic  crystals,  clustered 
into  sheaf  like  aggregations  and  diverging  groups  ;  also, 
massive  and  in  fibrous  aggregates.  It  is  white,  but 
sometimes  yellow,  gray,  red,  or  brown,  with  a  vitreous 
lustre,  and  is  translucent  to  transparent  at  the  edges, 
Stile.  n.  [A.  8.  stigelA  A  step,  or  a  set  of  steps,  for 
ascending  and  descending,  in  passing  a  wall,  hedge,  or 
fence. 

(Jrch.)  The  upright  piece  in  panelling  or  frame¬ 
work. 

(Dialling.)  See  Style. 

Stiles,  in  YVisconsm,  a  post-township  of  Oconto  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  900. 

SI  iies'v  i  I  !e.  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Hendricks 
co  ,  27  m  S  VV.  of  Indianapolis. 

Stilet  to,  n  [It.,  dim.  of  stilo,  a  dagger;  Lat.  stilus.] 
A  small,  round,  pointed  dagger;  a  dirk. —  A  kind  of 
bodkin  or  pointed  instrument  for  making  eyelet-holes, 
in  working  lace,  Ac. 

— v.  a.  To  apply  a  stiletto  to;  to  stab  with  a  stiletto, 
htilicho.  Flavius,  (stil'i-ko,)  a  Van. .a.  of  great  genius 
and  bravery,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the  declining 
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dignities  of  the  state  by  Theodosius  the  Great,  and  mar¬ 
ried  Serena,  the  Kuiperor  s  adopted  daughter,  besides 
being  intrusted,  in  394,  with  the  guardianship  of  his  two 
sons,  Arcadius  and  iionnrius.  On  the  division  of  the 
empire,  S.  became  virtual  governor  of  the  West,  in  the 
character  of  first  minister  to  llonoriuft,  while  the  same 
power  in  the  Fast  was  exercised  by  Riifinus,  under 
Arcadius,  t lie  other  emperor.  The  military  genius  of  S., 
after  this  period,  was  exhibited  in  t lie  reduction  of 
Africa,  which  had  been  led  into  a  revolt  by  Fu tropins, 
the  successor  of  Rutinus  at  the  Eastern  court,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  in  the  great  contests  with  Alaric  and  Rada- 
gasius.  In  the  year  4<»3  he  routed  the  former  near 
Verona,  and  in  406  put  the  hosts  of  the  latter  to  flight, 
and  killed  t heir  commander.  While  £}■  lived  he  sustained 
tiie  fortunes  of  the  Roman  name,  but  lie  was  accused 
of  having  a  secret  understanding  with  Alaric,  and 
treacherously  put  to  death  in  408.  The  wives  and 
children  of  30,000  Germans  who  were  in  his  service 
were  massacred  at  the  same  time. 

Still,  v.  a.  [A.  S  slillan,  gestillan ,  to  he  mute  or  quiet.] 
To  silence;  to  hush;  to  put  a  stop  to,  as  noise.  —  To  put 
a  stop  to,  as  motion,  turmoil,  or  agitation;  to  lull;  to 
make  quiet;  as.  to  still  a  tempest  — To  pacify;  to  ap¬ 
pease  ;  to  allay;  to  calm,  as  turbulence,  agitation,  or 
excitement;  as,  to  still  the  emotions. 
a.  (comp,  stiller ;  super l .  stillest.)  Silent;  hushed; 
uttering  no  sound;  as.  his  wife’s  tongue  is  stilt  for  once. 
— Calm;  quiet;  tranquil;  serene;  not  disturbed  by  noise 
or  agitation;  as,  the  air  was  still.  —  Motionless;  as,  to 
si t  still. 

— n.  Calm;  silence;  repose;  quietude;  as,  the  still  of 
night:  —  used  only  in  poetry. 

— adv.  Till  now;  to  this  time;  up  to  and  during  the  time 
now  present ;  as,  I  still  believe  him  to  bo  no  fool. — Habit¬ 
ually;  regularly;  uniformly;  continuously;  always; 
as,  he  is  still  as  good  a  fellow  as  I  ever  thought  him. — 
By  an  increased  degree;  with  additional  efforts;  as, 
more  still  was  said  about  me. —  Hence,  nevertheless; 
notwithstanding;  in  spite  of  ail  and  everything; — some¬ 
times  employed  conjunctively;  as,  he  still  persists  in 
getting  inebriated  now  and  then.  —  After  that;  after 
what  is  stated  or  declared;  as,  lie  felt  it  still  to  he  a 
hardship.  > 

—  v.  a.  [Lat.  stilln,  to  distil.  See  Pistil.]  To  cause  to 
fall  in  drops.  —  To  effuse  spirit  from  by  heat,  and  to  con¬ 
dense  it  in  a  refrigeratory;  to  distil. 

— n.  See  DISTILLATION. 

St  il'laye.  (-l\j.)  n.  A  stand  or  framework  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  casks. 

Stillaf it ioiiH.  (- (Tsh'us ,)  a.  Falling  in  drops;  also, 
poured  from  a  still. 

Still'-I>irf It,  ii.  State  of  being  born  dead;  a  thing 
lead-born. 

Still  -born,  a.  Dead  at  the  birth;  as,  a  still-born 
hi  Id.  —  Abortive;  as,  a  still-born  project. 

St  ill'-btirn,  r.a.  (imp.  and  pp.  stili.-burm,  or  still- 
buiined.)  To  burn  during  the  process  of  distillation; 
as,  to  sf ill -barn  gin. 

Stiller.  »  One  who,  or  that  which,  calms  or  quiets. 

Still  -liouse.  n.  A  building  in  which  distillation  is 
carried  on  ;  a  distillery. 

Stil  liform,  a  Drop-shaped. 

Stil  liny.  n.  Act  of  calming,  hushing,  or  quieting. 

Stillin'yia.  n.  (Hot.)  A  genus  of  tin*  order  i.uphor- 
biac'ir.  The  species  .S’,  sebifera  is  culled  the  Chinese 
Tallow-tree,  from  its  seeds  being  covered  by  a  white 
sebaceous  substance,  which,  when  separated,  is  found  to 
he  a  pure  vegetable  fat ;  it  is  used  for  making  candles. 
S.  sylratica ,  Queen's  root,  is  employed  as  an  emetic, 
cathartic,  and  alterative. 

Stiir-life,  n.  (Paint.)  A  term  applied  to  that  class 
of  pictures  representing  fruit,  flowers,  groups  of  furni¬ 
ture,  dead  game,  or  a  variety  of  other  articles  which 
generally  form  adjuncts  to  a  picture  only,  and  none  of 
which  have  animate  existence. 

St  i  I  l  ues*.  n.  State  of  being  still :  freedom  from  noise, 
motion,  agitation,  excitement,  perturbation,  and  the 
like;  calmness;  quiet;  silence;  hush;  as.  the  stillness 
of  the  midnight  hour.  —  Taciturnity;  habitual  silence. 

,St ill-room.  n.  An  apartment  in  which  distillation  is 
carried  on. —  A  room  in  a  house  where  liqueurs,  con¬ 
serves,  and  similar  delicacies  are  kept. 

Still  Vnlley,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Warren 
co..  13  i*  S  W  of  Belvidere. 

Stillwater,  in  Maine. ,  a  village  of  Penobscot  co.,  5 
m.  N  of  Bangor. 

Stillwater  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co  ,  20  m.  N  F.  of  St.  Paul ;  pop.  abt.  4,000. 

Stillwater.  in  New  Jersey ,  a  post  village  and  township 
of  Sussex  co.,  60  m.  N  W.  of  Trenton. 

Stillwater,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Saratoga  co.,  on  the  Hudson,  24  in.  N.  of  Albany; 
pop.  in  1870,  3,405. 

A’,  Battle  of.  See  Saratoga  Springs. 

Still  water  f’reek,  in  Ohio ,  rises  in  Darke  co.,  and 
flowing  S.F.  unites  with  Greenville  in  Miami  co.  —  A 
creek  which  rises  in  Belmont  co.,  and  Aoavs  N.W.  into 
the  Tuscarawas. 

Stilly,  a.  Still;  calm;  quiet;  tranquil;  as,  the  stilly 
night.  —  Moore. 

— adv.  Silently;  without  noise  or  sound.  —  Quietly; 
calmly  :  tranquilly  ;  without  disturbance. 

Stilpnom  elane.  w.  [Gr.  sti/pnos ,  beaming,  and 
mehnos,  blin  k.]  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina 
and  protoxide  of  iron,  which  occurs  in  blackish-green 
masses,  with  a  granular  or  radiating  and  filiated  struc¬ 
ture.  in  Silesia. 

Stilpnoaed'irite,  n.  [Gr.  stilpnos ,  shining,  and 
sideros ,  iron.]  (Min.)  Same  as  Limonite,  q.v. 
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mount,  climb.]  A  prop  or  support  for  the  foot;  a  long 
pole  of  wood,  often  with  a  shoulder,  to  raise  the  foot 
above  tiie  ground  in  walking;  a  crutch  ;  —  generally  in 
the  plural;  as,  to  walk  on  stilts.  —  A  root  which  is 
elevated  above  the  surface  of  tiie  ground. 

Stilt,  v.  a.  To  elevate;  to  raise  on  stilts. — To  raise  by 
unnatural  means. 

St  ill'-bi  r«l,  n.  (Zoril.)  See  IIimantopus. 

St  ilt'eil,  p.  a.  Elevated  as  if  on  stilts: —  hence,  unrea¬ 
sonably  or  ridiculously  uplilted  ;  pompous;  grandiose; 
stilty  :  as,  stilted  language,  a  stilted  st  vie. 

Stilt  ily,  r.a.  To  stilt;  to  raise  or  elevate  as  if  upon 
stilts;  as,  to  stiltify  words. 

Stilt  y.  «.  Radically  the  same  as  Stilted,  q.v. 

Stimulant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  stimulans.]  Tending 
to  stimulate. 

— n.  That  which  stimulates,  provokes,  or  excites;  as,  hope 
is  a  stimulant  to  success. 

(Med.)  Any  agent  which  produces  a  quickly-diffused 
and  transient  increase  of  vital  energy  and  force*  ot  action 
in  the  heart  and  arterial  system. 

Stim  ulate,  r.  a.  (Lat.  stimulo ,  sfinndatum ,  to  urge 
on,  from  stimulus,  a  goad.]  To  rouse  up:  to  urge  on  ; 
to  excite  to  action  or  more  vigorous  exertion  by  some 
powerful  motive,  or  by  dint  of  persuasion ;  as,  to  stimu¬ 
late  one  by  the  promise  of  reward. 

(Med.)  To  produce  an  exaliation  of  vital  force  and 
activity  in  the  animal  system. 

SI  ill)  n  lat  con.  (-Id'shun.)  n.  [Lat.  slimulatio.]  Act 
of  stimulating  or  exciting  to  effort. 

(Mid.)  An  increase  of  organic  action  in  the  animal 
system. 

Stim  ulative,  a.  Having  the  property  of  stimulating. 

— n.  That  which  stimulates;  that  which  excites  into 
more  vigorous  action. 

Sf  i ill'll lafor,  n.  One  who  stimulates. 

Sf  ini'll  ins,  n. :  pi.  Stimuli.  [Lat.]  A  goad;— hence, 
by  implication,  something  that  stirs  up  the  mind  or 
spirits;  as,  the  hope  of  future  fame  is  a  powerful  stim¬ 
ulus  to  a  young  author. 

(Med.)  Same  ns  Stimulant,  q.  V. 

Stines'ville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co., 
14  in.  N. N.W.  of  Bloomington. 

Stilly,  r.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  stung.)  [A  S.  stingan,  to 
stab. J  To  pierce  with  the  sharp-pointed  process  with 
which  certain  animals  are  furnished,  such  as  bees,  mos¬ 
quitoes,  scorpions,  and  the  like. —  I  o  pain  acutely;  to 
pierce  with  mental  anguish  ;  as,  Ills  vanity  was  stung  by 
the  taunt. 

— n.  [A.  S.  and  Dan.]  A  sharp-pointed  instrument  by 
which  certain  animals,  especial!.*  the  females  of  hymen- 
opt'  rous  insects,  are  armed  by  nature  for  their  defence. 
—  Act  of  stinging;  —  also,  the  thrust  of  a  sting  into  the 
fli*sh  ;  as,  the  sting  of  a  scorpion.  —  That  which  causes 
acute  mental  pain  or  mortification;  as,  the  stings  of 
self-reproach.  — The  gist  or  point  of  an  epigram,  retort, 
satire,  and  the  like;  as.  the  sting  of  a  lampoon,  the 
sting  of  a  piece  of  invective 

Sf  iny  er.  n.  One  w  ho.  or  that  which,  stings,  or  causes 
acute  pain.  —  A  sharp  retort;  a  biting  sarcasm. 

Stingily.  ( stinj '-.)  adv.  [From  stingy .]  In  a  stingy  or 
niggardly  manner:  with  mean  parsinionioiisness 

Sf  iiiyilliiSS,(*Gw't/i-,)  n.  [From  sting!/.]  Quality  of  being 
stingy  ;  niggardliness;  extreme  parsimoniousness;  mean 
avarice  or  sordidness. 

Sf  oily  less,  a.  Destitute  of  a  sting;  as,  a  stingle.ss  ser¬ 
pent,  a  stingless  satire. 

St  ill'yo,  n.  [From  sting,  owing  to  the  pungency  of  the 
taste  J  In  England,  a  term  applied  colloquially  to  old 
and  strong  ale  ;  as,  a  pint  of  the  real  stingo. 

Sf  iny'-rny,  n.  See  Trygon. 

Sf  iny'y.  a.  Possessing  stinging  or  pain-giving  proper¬ 
ties;  as,  a  stingy  taunt,  a  stingy  critique. 

Stinyy,  (stinjy,)a.  (comp,  stim  ier  :  super J.  stingiest.) 
[W.  ystanger ,  to  straiten.]  Strait  or  close-fisted;  meanly 
close  and  covetous:  extremely  avaricious  or  sordid; 
niggardly  ;  narrow-hearted  ;  ns.  a  stingy  fellow. 

Stink,  (sting!,)  r.  n.  (imp  stank,  or  >tunk  ;  pp.  stunk.) 
[A.  S.  stincan ,  to  perfume.]  To  emit  a  strong,  offensive 
smell,  common] v  a  smell  of  putrefaction. 

— n.  A  strong,  offensive  smell. 

St  ink 'ni*<l.  n.  A  mean,  stinking,  paltry  fellow. 

(Zoi'.l  )  The  Mydaus  meliceps  of  Cuvier,  a  carnivor¬ 
ous  animal  of  the  Weasel  family,  allied  to  the  skunk, 
and  emitting,  when  disturbed,  an  almost  intolerable 
odor  from  the  anal  glands. 

SI  i  oi  k '-pot.  n.  An  earthen  jar,  charged  with  mate¬ 
rials  of  aii  offensive  and  suffocating  smell,  sometimes 
used  in  hoarding  an  enemy's  vessel. 

St  I  n  k  Sit  one.  u.  (Min.)  A  bituminous  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  exhales  a  fetid  smell,  like  that  of  sulphur¬ 
etted  hydrogen  gas,  w  hen  rubbed  or  crushed. 

Stint,  v.  a.  [A  different  form  of  stunt.]  To  shorten  :  to 
curtail ;  to  restrain  within  certain  limits;  to  bound  ;  to 
confine;  to  limit. —  To  assign  a  task  or  piece  of  work 
to  ;  to  be  performed  in  a  definite  time.  (U.S.)—  Worcester. 

_ n.  Limit;  bound;  restraint. —  A  portion  or  quantity 

assigned.  —  An  allotted  task  or  performance. 

Sf  i  liveliness,  n.  State  of  being  stinted. 

St  inf 'or.  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  stints  or  cramps. 

St  in  tiny.  n.  Act  of  restraining  or  confining. 

Stipa.  7i.  [Lat.,  a  foot-stalk.]  The  Feather-grass,  a 
genus  of  plants,  order  Graminace.se.  The  Rush-leaved 
Feather-grass  of  the  West,  is  abt.  2  ft.  high,  has  a  pun¬ 
gent  stripe,  which,  when  in  fruit,  adheres  to  all  that 
comes  in  its  way.  An  immense  quantity  is  used  in  paper¬ 
making;  known  in  commerce  as  Alla  or  Fsparta  grass. 

Stipe,  ii.  [Fr  ,  from  Gr.  stypos.)  (Hot.)  The  stem  of  a 
fungus  or  mushroom.— The  stalk  of  a  pistil. — The  base 
of  a  frond,  as  of  a  fern. 

Sti'pel,  m.  (Hot.)  The  stipule  of  a  leaflet.  — Gray . 
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fttipcl'Iate,  a.  ( Bot .)  Having  stipels. 

n.  [Lat.  stipendium.  |  Allowance;  salary; 
wages;  settled  pay  for  services,  whether  daily,  weekly, 
or  monthly  wages,  or  an  annual  salary. 

SI  ijienil  iary,  a.  [Lat.  stipendiarius.]  Receiving 
stipend,  wages,  or  salary;  performing  services  for  a 
stated  price  or  rate  of  compensation. 

— n.  One  who  performs  services  for  a  stipend  or  settled 
compensation,  either  by  the  day,  month,  or  year, 
ft  ti|Mkmriate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  stipend iari  —  atum. J  To 
provide  with  a  stipend. 

ft t  i  loss,  a.  Lacking  a  stipend  or  compensation. 

Stipple,  (slip' pi,)  v .  a.  [Du.  stippelen.  to  dot.]  To  en¬ 
grave  bv  means  ofdol#,  us  distinguished  from  engraving 
in  lines. 

— n.  A  mode  of  engraving  in  imitation  of  chalk  drawings, 
in  which  the  effect  is  produced  by  dots  instead  of  lines  ; 
each  dot  when  magnified  is,  however,  a  group  of  smaller 
ones. 

Slip  pling,  n.  (Fine  Arts.)  In  engraving  and  minia¬ 
ture  painting.  a  mode  of  execution  whereby  the  effect 
is  produced  by  a  succession  of  dots  or  small  points  in¬ 
stead  of  lines. 

ftiip'ulate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  stipulor,  stipulating  To  con¬ 
tract  ;  to  state  or  settle  terms  ;  to  bargain  ;  to  engage ; 
to  make  an  agreement  or  a  covenant  with  any  person, 
or  company  of  persons,  to  do  or  forbear  anything. 

— a.  Having  stipules;  as,  a  stipulate  leaf. 
Stipulation ,  {-la' shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  stipulating  Act 
of  stipulating,  or  of  agreeing  aud  covenanting;  a  con¬ 
tracting  or  bargaining  — An  agreement  or  covenant 
made  by  one  person  with  another  for  the  performance 
or  forbearance  of  some  act;  a  contract  or  bargain. 

{Law.)  A  material  article  of  an  agreement. 

{Dot.)  The  position  and  structure  of  the  stipule, 
fttip'ulator,  n.  One  who  stipulates,  contracts,  or 
covenants. 

ftlip'ule,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  stipnla.]  (Bot.)  See  Leaf. 
ft  til*,  (imp.  and  pp.  stirred,)  (sUrd.)  [A.  S.  sly  ran,  ges- 
tyran;  tier,  storen]  To  move;  to  change  the  place  of 
in  any  manner;  as,  to  stir  the  hand  or  foot.  — To  bring 
into  action  ;  to  agitate ;  to  disturb ;  to  move  into  debate  ; 
as,  to  site  a  controversial  question. — To  incite;  to  rouse; 
to  stimulate;  to  provoke;  to  prompt ;  to  instigate ;  as, 
to  stir  the  passions. 

To  stir  up,  to  disturb;  as.  to  stir  up  the  lees  of  wine. 
— To  animate  or  excite  thoroughly ;  as,  to  stir  up  troops 
to  mutiny. — To  begin  ;  to  put  into  action  ;  as,  to  stir  up 
strife  or  discord. — To  quicken;  to  enliven;  to  make 
more  sprightly  or  vigorous  ;  as,  to  stir  up  the  ideas. 

— v.  n.  To  move  one’s  self;  to  go  or  be  carried  in  any 
manner  ;  to  change  one’s  position  ;  not  to  be  still ;  as,  he 
had  not  power  to  stir.  —  To  be  active;  to  be  in  motion. 
— To  become  the  object  of  notice,  remark,  or  observa¬ 
tion.— To  rise  in  the  morning;  as,  the  inmates  were  not 
yet  stirring.  (Colloq.) 

— n.  Com  motion ;  agitation:  tumult:  hustle;  noise  or 
various  movements;  as,  what  is  all  this  stir  about?  — 
‘Seditious  uproar;  tumultuous  strife  or  commotion; 
popular  turbulence  or  disturbance;  as,  certain  dema¬ 
gogues  raised  a  public  stir.  —  Agitation  of  thoughts  ; 
conflicting  passions. 

ftti r  about,  n.  In  England,  an  appellation  given  to 
oatmeal-porridge.  <>r  thickened  water-gruel. 

Slir  iatoil.  a.  [From  Lat.  stiria ,  icicle.]  Furnished 
with  pendants  in  the  form  of  icicles, 
fttirk.  n.  A  young  ox  or  heifer.  (Prov.  Eng.) 
fttir'ICMS,  a.  Without  stirring;  quiet;  still. 
ftlir'liii!£.  William  Alexander,  Earl  of,  a  British 
poet.  b.  1580,  published  several  tragedies  and  poems 
which  were  highly  thought  of.  He  obtained  many 
royal  favors,  including  a  grant  of  Nova  Scotia  by  James 
I.,  and  of  the  lordship  of  Canada  by  Charles  I.  D.  1640. 
fttir'liai;;.  See  also  p-  2320. 

fttir  ling:,  a  town  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  a  co.  of  the  same 
name,  and  irregularly  built  on  the  sloping  ridge  of  a 
rock,  the  precipitous  end  of  which,  towards  tin*  \V.,  is 
occupied  by  a  castle,  31  in.  from  Edinburgh.  Mann f. 
Cotton  and  woollen  goods,  Ac.  Pop.  10.563. 

SUrlin  jt,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Mi  lie  Lacs  co.,  on 
L  ike  Mille  Lacs.  abt.  CO  m.  N.N.E.  of  St.  Cloud. 

Stir  rer,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  stirs,  or  is  in  mo¬ 
tion. — One  who,  or  that  which,  puts  in  motion. — A  riser 
in  the  morning. — An  inciter  or  exciter;  an  agitator;  an 
instigator  ;  as,  a  stirrer  of  the  will  or  passions, 
fttlr'rin;?,  n.  Act  of  moving  or  putting  in  motion. 
Stirrup,  (stir’rup,)  n.  [A.  S.  stirap ,  stige-rap. J  An 
iron  hoop  or  rest,  suspended  from  the  saddle  by  a  strap, 
in  which  the  horseman  sets  his  foot  when  he  mounts  or 
rides. 

{Mach.)  That  which  resembles  in  shape  and  func¬ 
tional  office  the  stirrup  of  a  saddle. 

(Naut.)  A  rope  secured  to  a  yard,  with  a  thimble  in 
its  lower  end,  for  reeving  a  foot-rope.  —  Totten. 
Stir'riip-cuj*.  n  A  parting  cup  of  liquor  taken  by  a 
horseman  in  the  saddle. 

Sllr'nip-iroa*.  {  turn,)  n.  Tho  hoop  or  ring  of  steel 
or  iron  depending  from  tho  stirrup-strap  to  receive  tho 

foot. 

fttlr'rnp-leathcr,  fttirrup-strap,  n.  The 

leathern  strap  which  sustains  a  stirrup, 
fttitcll,  v.  a.  [A  S.  stician.  to  pierce.]  To  form  stitches 
in  :  to  pierce  with  a  needle,  as  cloth  ;  to  sew  with  a 
back  puncture  of  the  needle,  so  as  to  double  the  thread  ; 
as,  to  stitch  a  garment.  —  To  sew  or  unite  together;  as, 
to  stitch  leaves  of  printed  matter  into  tho  form  of  a 
book  or  pamphlet. 

(Agric.)  To  set  land  into  ridges. 

To  stitch  up,  to  close  up  with  a  needle  and  thread; 
as.  to  stitch  upn  wound. 

— v.  n.  To  practise  stitching. 


Stitch,  n.  [A.  S.  slice.]  A  single  thrust  or  pass  of  a  needle 
in  sewing  ;  also,  the  loop  or  turn  of  the  I  bread  thus  made. 
— A  link  of  yarn;  a  single  turn  of  the  thread  round  a 
needle  in  knitting;  as,  to  take  up  a  stitch.  -  An  acute, 
lancinating  pain,  like  the  puncture  made  by  a  needle; 
as,  a  stitch  in  tho  side.  —  A  space  betweeu  double  fur¬ 
rows  or  ridges  in  ploughed  land, 
fttitcli'ei.  n.  A  kind  of  hirsute  wool, 
fttitcli'ery,  n.  Sewing;  needlework,  in  contempt, 
ftt  itcii  iug,  n.  Act  of  one  who  stitches.  —  Work  done 
by  sewing  in  a  particular  manner. — The  setting  of  land 
into  ridges  and  divisions. 

ft t  i  t  !■  y,  m.  An  anvil :  also,  a  smith’s  shop ;  a  smithy. 
Stive,  v.  a.  [Allied  to  Lat.  slipare ,  and  Gr.  sfci&em.] 
To  stuff  up  close.  —  To  make  hot,  close,  or  sultry.  —  To 
stew;  to  simmer;  as,  to  stive  vegetables. 
str  ver,  n.  [Du.  stuiver. J  In  Holland,  a  coin  and  money 
of  account,  equivalent  to  about  two  cents, 
ftteak,  v.  a.  {Naut )  To  stop  up  ;  to  choke. 

Stoat,  n.  (/obi.)  Sec  Ermine. 

fttocva'do,  n.  [Fr.  estocade.]  A  stab  or  thrust  with  a 
rapier  or  pointed  sword  ;  also,  a  stockade. 

Stock,  n.  [A.  S.  stoc,  stocce,  a  trunk.]  That  which  is 
set  or  fixed,  as  a  trunk;  the  stem  or  main  body  of  a 
tree,  shrub,  or  plant. — The  stem  in  which  a  graft  is 
inserted,  and  which  is  its  support.  —  A  post  or  pillar; 
something  fixed,  solid,  and  senseless;  as,  “Our  fathers 
worshipped  stocks  and  stones.”  {Milton.)  —  Hence,  a 
person  very  stupid,  dull,  or  senseless.  —  The  chief  sup¬ 
porting  part,  the  p  irt  in  which  others  become  inserted, 
or  to  which  they  are  attached ;  as,  specifically,  (l.)  The 
part  of  a  tool  for  boring  wood  with  a  crank,  whose  end 
rests  against  the  breast  of  the  workman.  (2.)  The  wood 
in  which  the  barrel  of  a  inusket  or  other  fire-arm  is 
fixed  ;  also,  a  part  of  a  gun-carriage.  (3.)  The  piece  of 
timber  in  which  the  shank  of  ail  anchor  is  infixed.  (4.) 
A  die-stock  (5.)  The  part  of  a  tally  struck  in  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  forming  tho  counterfoil. 

— The  original  progenitor  :  also,  family :  lineage  ;  race  ;  tho 
progenitors  of  a  family  line  and  their  direct  descen¬ 
dants;  as.  he  comes  of  an  old  English  slock. —  A  fixed 
fund;  principal;  capital;  money  or  goods  invested  or 
employed  in  trade,  manufactures,  insurance,  banking, 
Ac.;  money  funded  in  government  securities,  called  also 
the  public  funds.  —  Supply;  provision;  store;  accumu¬ 
lation;  as,  a  stock  ot  commodities. —  A  kind  of  neck¬ 
cloth  or  stiffened  cravat ;  as.  a  black  silk  stock. 

{Cookery.)  Meat  boiled  down  for  the  making  of  gravies. 

{Agric.)  In  farming  phraseology,  the  animals  main¬ 
tained  upon  a  farm  are  called  livestock,  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  from  the  implements  and  carriages  employed  there¬ 
on,  which  are  termed  deadstock. 

( Ship-building .)  The  ways  or  frame-work  of  timbers 
on  which  a  vessel  rests'  while  building,  and  from  which 
she  is  launched. 

{Com.)  In  book-keeping,  the  account  in  a  ledger  or 
stock-hook  which  is  credited  with  all  sums  or  values 
contributed  or  added  to  the  capital  of  the  concern,  and 
debited  with  whatever  is  at  any  time  subducted  there¬ 
from. 

{Dot.)  See  Matthiola. 

— pi.  In  the  U.  States,  property  consisting  of  shares  in 
joint-stock  companies  or  corporations,  or  in  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  a  government  for  its  funded  debt ;  —  in  England, 
the  former  are  termed  shares ,  and  the  latter  only,  stocks. 
— A  machine  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  timber,  in  which 
holes  were  cut  to  receive  the  legs  of  culprits  or  crimi¬ 
nals  confined  therein  by  way  of  punishment  for  petty 
offences.  This  mode  of  punishment,  now  disused,  was 
formerly  so  common  as  to  have  given  the  ordinary  name 
to  a  chain  of  any  kind  in  several  languages. 

Paper  stock ,  rags  and  other  material  for  tho  manufac¬ 
ture  of  paper. 

Stock  in  trade,  the  goods  for  sale  kept  on  hand  by  a 
tradesman;  the  fittings  and  appliances  of  a  workman; 
as,  brains  were  his  only  stock  in  trade. —  To  take  stock , 
to  make  an  inventory  of  stock  or  goods  on  hand. 

— v.  a.  To  lay;  to  put  aside  for  future  use,  as  merchan¬ 
dise,  Ac. —  To  store;  to  supply;  to  fill  with  sufficient 
material  requisites  or  appliances;  as,  to  stock  a  shop,  to 
stock  a  farm,  Ac.  —  To  pack;  to  put  into  a  pack,  as 
cards.  —  To  suffer  to  retain  milk  for  a  certain  period  be¬ 
foresale  or  transfer,  as  cows. — To  placein  tho  stocks,  (r.) 

To  stock  an  anchor.  (Naut.)  To  fit  with  a  stock. — 
To  stock  down ,  to  sow,  as  ploughed  land  with  grass-seed. 
—  To  stock  up ,  to  uproot;  to  dig  up. 

— a.  Standard;  permanent;  fixed  fir  use  or  constant  ser¬ 
vice;  as,  a  s'oek  play,  a  st  >ck  writer  or  nclor. 
ftlock.  in  Oiio.  a  twp.  of  Harrison  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 
Slock'adc,  fttocca'do.  n.  [Fr.  estocade.]  {Civ. 
Engin.)  A  defence  for  the  banks  of  rivers  exposed  to 
the  erosion  of  tho  current. 

(F >rtif.)  A  strong  timber  wall  8  or  9  feet  high,  loop- 
holed  for  musketry  fire,  and  sometimes  having  a  ditch 
in  front  and  banquette  in  rear.  —  A  corral ;  an  inclos- 
uro  or  pen  made  with  posts  and  stakes;  as,  a  stockade 
for  horses  or  cattle. 

— v.  a.  To  surround  or  fortify  with  sharpened  postsstuck 
in  the  ground;  to  defend  or  protect  by  means  of  a 
stockade. 

ft  took'  -  brooder,  ftlock'  -  farmer,  ftlock 
raiser.  ».  Same  as  Grazier,  q.  v. 

Slock  bri«lg:e,  in  M  (ssachusetts,  a  post-township  of 
Berkshire  co.,  120  m.  S  W.  of  Boston;  pop.  in  1870,  2,136. 
ft!  ock  bridge,  in  Mich  gun,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of 
Ingham  co..  30  m.  S.E.  of  Lansing;  pop.  abt.  1.200. 
ftlock  bridge.  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Madison 
cm..  25  in.  W.S.W.  of  Utica;  pop.  in  18711,  1,847. 
ftlock  bridge,  in  Vermont ,  a  post-township  of  Wind¬ 
sor  co.,  .36  m.  S  W.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 
ft  lock  bridge,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  town- 
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ship  of  Calumet  co.,  abt.  22  m.  N.E.  of  Fond  du  Lac; 
pop.  of  township,  abt.  2,-00. 

ft  lock-broker,  n.  A  broker,  who  deals  in  tho  pur¬ 
chase  and  sale  of  stocks  or  shares  in  the  public  funds. 

fttocli 'dale,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Miami  co., 
abt.  12  m.  N.W.  of  Wabash. 

Stock'-dove,  n.  {/Cool.)  The  common  Wild  Pigeon, 
Coluinba  senas.  From  it,  it  was  once  supposed  that 
most  of  the  beautiful  varieties  of  the  Columbidie,  which 
ill  a  state  of  domestication  are  dependent  upon  man,  de¬ 
rived  their  origin;  hence  the  name  Stock -dove.  It  is, 
however,  now  believed  that  the  ltock-dove  {Col.  tiria) 
is  the  parent  stock.  The  S.-D.  is  14  inches  in  length, 
the  bill  very  pale,  legs  and  feet  red,  claws  black.  Its 
native  colors  are  much  variegated,  and  the  pigeon-fan¬ 
cier’s  art  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  tints  among  tho  various  domesticated 
species. 

ftlock'-oxchang’c,  (-chdnj,)  n.  [Fr.  bourse.']  (Com.) 
A  building  or  room  in  which  stock-brokers  meet  to 
transact  their  business  of  purchasing  or  selling  stocks. 
In  large  cities,  as  New  York  and  London,  the  stock 
business  is  transacted  through  tiic medium  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  of  brokers,  governed  by  rules  ami 
regulations  made  by  themselves,  to  which  a  1 1  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  obliged  to  subject  themselves.  Admission  is 
procured  l»y  ballot,  and  a  member  defaulting  in  his  ob¬ 
ligations  forfeits  his  seat.  A  regular  register  of  all  the 
transactions  is  kept  by  an  officer  of  the  association,  and 
questions  arising  between  the  members  are  generally 
decided  by  an  arbitration  committee.  The  official  rec¬ 
ord  of  sales  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  priefi.  of  any 
stock  on  any  particular  day.  The  stocks  dealt  in  at  the 
session  of  the  board  arc  those  which  are  placed  on  the 
list,  by  a  regular  vote  of  the  association  ;  and  when  it  is 
proposed  to  add  a  stock  to  the  list,  a  committee  is  ap¬ 
pointed  to  examine  into  the  matter,  and  t lie  board  is  gen¬ 
erally  guided  by  the  report  of  such  committee.  See  Sup. 

fttock'-fisll,  n.  Unsalted  cod  dried  in  the  sun. 

fttoek  n.  Gold  laid  by  to  form  a  hoard  or  fund. 

fttock'liolder,  n.  [ Stock  ami  holder  ]  A  shareholder 
or  proprietor  of  stock  in  the  public  funds,  or  in  the 
funds  of  a  bank  or  commercial  corporation. 

fttock'Blolm.  a  celebrated  city  of  the  N.  of  Europe, 
the  cap.  of  Sweden,  at  tho  junction  of  Lake  Mcelar 
with  the  Baltic,  440  m.  W.  I»y  S.  of  St.  Petersburg.  S.  is 
very  strikingly  situated,  partly  on  a  number  of  islands, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  lake,  and  partly  on  the  main¬ 
land,  upon  both  sides  of  the  6trait.  On  the  islands,  and 
more  particularly  on  those  called  Stockholm  (Isle  of  the 
Castle),  Kidder  holm  (Knight’s  Isle),  and  llelgeands- 
holm  ( Isle  of  the  Holy  Spirit),  all  so  near  each  other 
that  they  are  united  by  short  bridges,  stand  the  king’s 
palace,  tho  great  cathedral,  the  bank,  the  hall  of  the 
diet,  and  most  of  tho  more  conspicuous  ornaments  of 
the  city ;  but  the  larger  proportion  of  the  private  houses 
are  built  on  the  mainland,  which  on  the  N.  side,  called 
Nbrrmalm.  or  N.  suburbs,  slopes  gradually  backwards 
from  the  shore ;  but  on  the  S.  side,  on  the  Sbdermalm, 
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rises  in  bold  abrupt  cliffs,  where  the  w  hite  houses  nestis 
beautifully  among  shading  trees.  S.  is  the  principal 
emporium  of  Sweden.  The  entrance  of  the  harbor  from 
the  Baltic  is  intricate;  but  the  water  is  deep,  anil  the 
harbor  itself  capacious  and  excellent,  the  largest  ves 
sels  lying  close  to  the  quays.  Manuf.  Woollen  cloths, 
cottons,  linens,  silk,  glass,  iron-works,  Ac.  Exp.  Iron, 
timber, and  deals.  S.  has  several  distinguished  academies, 
Including  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  about  1740, 
with  an  admirable  museum  of  zoology  :  the  Swedish 
Academy,  founded  by  Gustavus  III.;  the  Academy  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture  ;  that  of  literature,  a  college  of 
medicine,  schools  of  navigation  and  drawing,  with  so¬ 
cieties  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  philosophy.  & 
was  founded  in  tho  13th  century,  and  became  cap.  of 
Sweden  in  the  17th  century.  Pop.  1876,  157,215. 
fttockhol  311,  in  New  York,  a  post  township  ot  St  Law¬ 
rence  co.,  IS  m.  E.N.E.  of  Canton :  pan.  abt.  5.500. 
fttoek liol mi,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Pepin  co., 
on  Lake  Pepin,  abt.  15  in.  N.W.  of  Wabasha;  pop . 
abt.  .300. 

fttockliolm  I>e|M>t,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
St.  Lawrence  co.,  30  in.  E  of  Ogdensbnrg. 
fttock'horn,  a  mountain  of  Switzerland,  18  m.  from 
Bern.  It  has  two  conical  peaks,  one  of  which  attains  an 
elevation  of  7,211  feet  above  the  sea. 
fttoek'i  n.  A  knitted  or  woven  covering  for  the 
foot  and  leg  ;  as,  a  pair  of  stockings. 
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Stock'iiigr-framc,  n.  A  machine  for  weaving  stock¬ 
ings.  or  other  articles  of  hosiery. 

Stock'iiigton,  iu  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Salem  co., 

9  m.  E.  of  Salem. 

Stock  isli,  a.  Stupid;  blockish;  thick-headed;  as,  a 
stoc  Irish  lout. 

Stock'-jobber,  n.  One  who  dabbles  or  speculates  in 
the  public  stocks  or  funds  for  gain;  one  whose  occupa¬ 
tion  is  to  buy  and  sell  stocks. 

Stock'-Jobbin;?,  w.  Act.  art, or  business  of  dabbling 
or  dealing  in  stocks  or  the  public  funds. 

Stock-lint,  n.  A  list  or  register  of  the  prices  of  pub¬ 
lic  stocks. 

Stock'-loclt,  n.  A  lock  imbedded  iu  a  wooden  case, 
box,  or  frame. 

Stock-market,  n.  A  market  for  the  buying  aud 
selling  of  cattle. 

(Com.)  Same  as  Stock-exchange. 

Stock  port,  a  market-town  and  borough  of  England, 
iu  Cheshire,  on  tho  Mersey,  7  ni.  from  Manchester. 
Manuf.  Principally  cotton,  silk,  ami  woollen  weaving, 
aud  machinery,  brass  and  iron  goods,  brushes,  and 
shuttles.  Pop.  60.000. 

Stockport,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Columbia  co.,  on  the  Hudson,  24  in.  S.  of  Albany; 
pop.  of  twp.  abt.  2,000. 

Stockport,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Wayne  co., 
on  the  Delaware  River,  159  m.  N.W.  of  New  York. 

Stockport  Station,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Delaware  co.,  160  m.  W.N.W.  of  New  York. 

Stock'-purtte,  n.  (Mil.)  Money  saved  out  of  the 
expenses  of  a  troop,  company,  or  regiment,  aud  applied 
to  objects  of  common  interest.  —  W.  Scott. 

Stocks.  (Com.)  See  Supplement. 

Stock  -still,  a.  Still  as  a  stock  or  fixed  post;  per¬ 
fectly  still ;  as,  “  Our  preachers  stand  stock-still  iu  the 
pulpit.”  —  Addison. 

Stock  ton,  in  Alabama,  &  post-village  of  Baldwin  co., 
30  m  N.N.E  of  Mobile. 

Stockton,  in  California,  a  city,  cap.  of  San  Joaquin 
co.,  abt.  50  m.  S.E.  of  Sacramento  ;  Lilt.  37°  37'  N.,  Lon. 
121°  IV  26"  W. ;  pop.  in  1865,  abt.  7,500. 

Stockton,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Jo  Daviess 
co.,  abt.  21  in.  E.S.E.  of  Galena;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Stockton,  in  Indiana ,  a  township  of  Greene  co. ;  pop. 
abt  1,900. 

Stockton,  in  Maine.,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Waldo  co.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  River,  abt.  12 
m.  E.N.E.  of  Belfast ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Stockton,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Winona  co., 
abt.  7  m.  W.  of  Winona. 

Stock  ton,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Cedar 
co.,  abt.  50  III.  N.N.W.  of  Springfield.  —  A  village  of 
Macon  co.,  abt.  86  ni.  W.  of  Hannibal. 

Stockton,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Camden  co., 
on  the  Delaware,  just  above  Camden ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,381. 

Stockton,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Chatauqua 
co.,  14  m.  S.  of  Dunkirk;  pop.  abt.  2,600. 

Stockton,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  post-township  of  Portage 
co.,  abt.  4  m.  E.  of  Staunton  ;  pop.  abt.  800. 

Stock  ton-on-Tees,  a  market-town  and  seaport  of 
England,  co.  of  Durham,  11  m.  E.N.E  of  Darlington,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tees.  Exp.  Coal.  Shipbuilding,  chiefly 
in  iron,  is  here  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  Pop.  30,000. 

Stock'wel I,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Tippecanoe 
co.,  12  m.  S.E.  of  Lafayette. 

Stocky,  a.  Short  and  thick. 

Stoil'ilard,  in  Missouri,  a  S  E.  co.  bordering  on  Arkan¬ 
sas  ;  area ,  900  sq.  in.  Rivers.  St.  Francis,  Castor,  and 
Whitewater.  Lakes.  Stoddard.  Castor,  Micota,  and  Ni- 
cormy.  Surface ,  level ;  soil ,  generally  lertile.  Cap. 
Bloomfield.  Pop.  in  1870,  8,534. 

Stoddard,  in  New  Hampshire.,  a  post-township  of 
Cheshire  co.,  35  ni.  W.S.W.of  Concord ;  pop.  in  1870,667. 

Stoddards ville,  ill  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Luzerne  co.,  18  m.  S.W.  of  Wilkeslmrre. 

Sto  ic,  n.  [Gr.  stoikos ,  from  stoa,  a  porch.]  One  of  a  sect 
of  philosophers,  called  Stoics  from  their  founder,  Zeno, 
who  taught  under  a  porch  or  portico  at  Athens,  n.c.  300 
Alarmed  at  the  scepticism  which  seemed  inevitably  fol¬ 
lowing  speculations  of  a  metaphysical  kind,  Zeno,  like 
Epicurus,  fixed  his  thoughts  principally  upon  morals. 
His  philosophy  boasted  of  being  eminently  practical, 
and  connected  with  the  daily  duties  of  life  The  aim  of 
man  s  existence  is  to  be  virtuous,  and  virtue  consists 
not  in  a  life  of  contemplation,  but  of  action.  The  S.  took 
their  stand  upon  common  sense,  and  showed  that  reason 
was  unable  to  distinguish  between  appearance  and  cer¬ 
tainty.  Sense,  they  maintained,  furnished  all  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  our  knowledge,  and  by  reason  these  materials 
were  fashioned.  Nature  they  regarded  as  composed  of 
two  elements,  —  the  primordial  matter  from  which 
things  are  formed,  and  the  active  principle  by  which 
they  are  formed.  t.  e..  Reason.  Destiny,  God.  As  reason 
was  the  great  moving  power  in  the  outer  world,  to  live 
conformably  with  reason,  or  to  live  harmoniously  with 
nature,  was*  with  them,  the  great  law  in  morals.  Hence 
the  pleasures  and  pains  of  t lie  body  are  to  be  despised 
as  unworthy  to  occupy  the  attention  of  man.  To  be 
above  pain  they  thought  to  be  manly;  and  hence  they 
contemned  pain,  and  despised  death.  Stoicism  as  a  reac¬ 
tion  against  effeminacy  may  be  applauded:  but  as  a 
doctrine,  it  is  one-sided  and  fake.  Apathy,  which  by 
them  was  considered  as  the  highest  condition  of  human¬ 
ity.  is,  in  truth,  its  lowest 

—Hence,  an  apathetic  or  phlegmatic  person,  or  one  not 
easily  excited  or  impressed  by  pleasure  or  pain. 
Sto'iC,  a.  [Kr.  stnique.)  Pertaining  or  re¬ 

lating  to  or  resembling,  the  Stoics,  or  their  doctrines.— 
Hence,  unimpressi  -liable:  impassible:  insensible;  un¬ 
feeling;  not  atlected  by  passion  ;  manifesting  indiffer¬ 


ence,  wbother  real  or  assumed,  to  pleasure  or  pain  ;  as, 
a  stoical  temperament. 

Stoically,  adv.  in  a  stoical  manner. 

Stoical  moss,  n.  State  of  being  stoical;  reul  or  as¬ 
sumed  insensibility  to  pleasure  or  pain. 
Stoiclieiol'o^y,  n.  [Gr.  stoicheion,  and  logos.)  The 
doctrine  of  elements;  pure  logic. —  Hamilton. 
Stoicliioinet/rical,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  sto¬ 
ichiometry. 

Stoicli iom  ct  ry .  n.  [Gr.  stoicheion ,  a  first  principle, 
and  matron,  measure.]  ( C/itm .)  The  science  of  chemical 
equivalents. 

Stoicism,  (sto'i-kizm,)  n.  [Fr.  stdicisme.)  The  doctrinal 
opinions  and  maxims  of  the  ancient  Stoics.  —  Insensi¬ 
bility;  a  real  or  assumed  indifference  to  pleasure  or 
pain  ;  as,  the  stoicism  of  a  red  Indian. 

Stoke,  v.  n.  To  poke,  stir  up,  or  feed  with  fuel,  as  a 
fire,  and  attend  to  its  combustion. 

Stoke  -liole,  n.  The  mouth  to  tho  grate  of  a  furnace; 
also,  the  space  in  front  of  a  furnace,  where  the  stokers 
stand. 

Stok  er,  n.  One  who  tends  and  feeds  a  fire  with  fuel,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  a  locomotive,  or  marine  steam-engine. 
Stokes,  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  N.  co.  bordering  on  Virginia  ; 
area,  550  sq.  m.  Rivers.  The  Dan  River  and  its  atHu- 
ents.  Surface ,  hilly;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Iron. 
Cap.  Danbury.  Pop.  nbt.  11,000. 

Stokes,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Logan  co. ;  pop.  nbt. 

y00.  —  A  township  of  Madison  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 
Stoke-upoii-Trent,  a  town  of  England,  in  Stafford¬ 
shire,  on  the  Trent,  16  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Stafford,  iu  the 
centre  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  Potteries.  It 
hits  many  very  enterprising  manufactories  of  china  and 
earthenware.  Pop.  130,987. 

Stok'illg,  n.  The  operation  of  replenishing  a  furnace 
with  fuel,  and  of  keeping  it  in  proper  order,  by  clearing 
away  the  ashes  and  clinkers,  so  as  to  maintain  a  vigor¬ 
ous  combustion. 

Sto'la,  n. ;  pi.  StoLjE.  ( Roman  Antiq.)  The  character¬ 
istic  dress  of  the  Roman  matrons,  as  the  toga  was  of  the 
men  ;  it  was  worn  over  the 
tunic,  and  came  as  low  as 
the  ankles  or  feet,  being  fast¬ 
ened  round  the  body  by  a 
girdle.  It  had  either  short 
or  long  sleeves,  and  was 
fastened  over  the  shoulder 
by  a  fibula,  and  had  a  flounce 
sewed  to  the  bottom;  the 
ample  pallium  was  thrown 
over  it,  and  brought  over 
the  head  when  walking,  or 
in  winter.  The  S.  was  not 
allowed  to  be  worn  by  cour¬ 
tesans,  or  by  women  who 
had  been  divorced  from  their 
husbands. 

Stole,  imp.  of  Stevl,  q.  v. 

Stole,  n  [It.  and  Lat.  stola  ; 

Gr.  stole,  a  robe,  garment.] 

A  long,  loose  garment  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  feet.  —  The 
sucker  or  shoot  of  a  plant. 

(Eccl.)  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  a  narrow 
band  of  silk  or  stuff,  some¬ 
times  enriched  with  em¬ 
broidery  and  jewels,  worn 
on  the  ieft  shoulder  of  dea¬ 
cons,  ami  across  both  shoul¬ 
ders  of  bishops  and  priests, 
pendent  on  each  side  nearly  to  the  ground;  —  used  in 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments  and  all  other  sa¬ 
cred  functions. —  Fairholt. 

Groom  of  the.  Stole,  in  the  English  royal  household, 
the  first  lord  of  the  king’s  bed-chamber,  and,  also,  keeper 
of  the  robes  of  state. 

Stoled,  a.  Wearing  a  stole  or  long  garment ;  as,  a  stoled 
ecclesiastic. 

Stolon,  (stain.)  pp.  of  Stevl,  q.  v. 

Stolid,  a.  [Liit.  slolidus.)  Dull;  foolish:  hopelessly 
insensible;  impossibly  stupid  or  thick-headed. 

Stolid  ity.  Stol'idneas,  n.  [L»t.  stoliditas .]  Dull¬ 
ness  of  intellect;  stupidity  ;  insensibility  of  mind  ;  state 
of  being  stolid. 

Stolon,  n.  [Lat.  stnlo.)  ( Bot .)  A  branch  which,  as  of 
the  currant,  gooseberry,  Ac.,  naturally  curves ‘or  falls 
down  to  the  ground,  wiiere,  favored  by  shade  and  mois¬ 
ture,  it  strikes  root,  and  then  forms  an  ascending  stem, 
capable  of  drawing  its  nourishment  directly  from  the 
soil,  and,  by  the  perishing  of  the  portion  which  con¬ 
nects  it  with  the  parent  stem,  at  length  acquiring  an 
entirely  separate  existence.  —  Gray. 

Stolon  if  erous,  a.  [Lat.  stnlo ,  stolonis,  a  sucker,  and 
ferre,  to  produce.]  (Bot.)  Producing  stolons  or  shoots; 
sending  forth  suckers. 

Stol  pe,  a  tow'n  of  Prussian  Pomerania,  on  the  Stolpe, 
and  abt.  15  m.  from  its  month.  64  in  from  Dantzic:  Lat. 
54°  27'  59"  N.,  Lon.  16°  55'  15".  Manuf.  Woollen  and 
linen  fabrics.  Pip.  12,147. 

Sto  ma,  n. ;  pi.  Stomata.  [Gr.  stoma ,  mouth.]  (Bot  ) 
One  of  certain  passages  through  the  epidermis  of  plants, 
having  the  appearance  of  areolaj,  iu  the  centre  of  each 
of  which  is  a  slit  that  opens  or  closes,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  lies  over  a  cavity  in  the  subjacent  tis¬ 
sue.  They  are  universally  regarded  as  spiracles  or 
breathing  pores.  . 

Stoiiiiieaco.  (-mdk'a-se.,)  n.  [From  Lat.  stomachus. j 
A  fetor  of  breath,  arising  from  ulcerated  gums.  Mouth¬ 
washes  with  tinctures  of  myrrh  or  borax,  and  the  in¬ 
ternal  use  of  tonics,  are  the  remedies  which  relieve  it. 
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Fig.  2433.  —  stola. 


Stomach,  ( stum'dk ,)  n.  [Gr .  stomachos,  also  gaster; 
Fr.  estomac.)  ( Anat .)  The  large  membranous  recep¬ 
tacle,  which  receives  the  food  from  the  oesophagus  (Figs. 
218  and  356),  aud  within  which  it  is  acted  upon  by  the 
gastric  juice  and  converted  into  chyme.  It  is  situated 
iu  the  lett  hypochondriac  and  epigastric  regions,  and 
when  distended,  lias  the  shape  of  an  irregular  cone, 
having  a  rounded  base  and  being  curved  upon  itself. 
The  left  extremity  is  the  larger,  and  is  called  the  greater 
spheric  end  of  the  S.,  the  right  or  small  end  beiint  railed 
tlie  pyloric.  The  oesophagus  terminates  in  the  S.  two 
or  three  inches  from  the  great  extremity  by  the  cardiac 
orifices,  while  by  the  pyloric  orifice  at  the  other  end 
the  digested  matter  enters  the  duodenum.  When  mod¬ 
erately  filled,  the  S.  is  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
length,  and  its  diameter  at  the  widest  part  about  four 
inches.  The  walls  of  the  S.  consist  of  four  distinct  coats, 
held  together  by  fine  areolar  tissue, and  named,  in  order 
from  without  inwards,  the  serous,  muscular,  areolar, 
and  mucous  coats.  By  some  the  areolar  is  not  reckoned 
a  distinct  coat.  Tho  first  of  them  is  a  thin,  smooth, 
transparent,  elastic  membrane  derived  from  the  peri¬ 
toneum.  The  muscular  coat  is  very  thick,  and  com¬ 
posed  of  three  sets  of  fibres,  the  longitudinal,  circular, 
and  oblique,  which  form  three  layers.  The  areolar  ami 
fibrous  coat  is  a  tolerably  distinct  layer  placed  between 
the  muscular  and  mucous  coats,  and  connected  with 
both.  The  last  is  a  smooth,  soft,  rather  thick  ami  pulpy 
membrane,  loosely  connected  with  the  muscular  coat, 
and  covered  with  exhaling  and  inhaling  vessels.  At  the 
pyloric  orifice  leading  from  the  S.  into  the  duodenum, 
there  is  a  sphincter  muscle  which  contracts  the  aper¬ 
ture,  and  prevents  the  passage  of  any  matter  into  the 
intestines  until  properly  digested.  The  food  is  propelled 
along  the  oesophagus,  and  enters  the  S.  in  successive 
wavt-8  through  its  cardiac  orifice.  It  is  there  subjected 
to  a  peculiar  peristaltic  motion,  having  for  its  object  to 
produce  a  thorough  intermixture  ol  the  gastric  fluid 
with  the  alimentary  mass,  and  to  separate  that  portion 
which  has  been  sufficiently  reduced  from  the  remainder. 
This  motion  causes  not  only  a  constant  agitation  or 
churning  of  the  contents,  but  also  moves  them  slowly 
along  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  These  revolu¬ 
tions  are  completed  in  from  one  to  three  miiuites,  being 
slower  at  first  than  after  chymification  lias  more  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  passage  of  the  chyme  or  product  ot  tiie 
gastric  digestion  through  the  pyloric  orifice  into  the 
commencement  of  the  intestinal  tube  is  at  first  slow; 
but  when  the  digestive  process  is  nearlycoinpleted.it  is 
transmitted  in  much  larger  quantities. — See  Digestion, 
Ga>tric  Juice. 

— Appetite;  desire  of  food  instigated  by  hunger.  —  In¬ 
clination  ;  liking;  predilection  desire  ;  as,  asking  of  fa¬ 
vors  goes  against  a  proud  man’s  stomarh. 

—v.  a.  To  brook  ;  to  put  up  with  ;  to  receive  or  bear  with¬ 
out  visible  repugnance;  as,  to  stomach  impertinence 
from  another. 

Stomachal,  (stum'-.)  a.  [Fr .  stoma  cal.)  Cordial;  in¬ 
vigorating  ;  stomachic. 

— w.  (Med.)  A  cordial ;  a  stomachic ;  atonic. 

Stomacher,  ( stum'a-cher ,)  n.  The  front  body-piece  of 
a  dress  w'orn  by  women  ;  an  ornament  or  support  to  the 
breast,  forming  part  of  a  woman’s  attire;  as,  the  lady 


wore  a  diamond  stomacher. 

tomacliic.  Stomachical,  ( sto-m&J.'ik ,)  a.  [Fr. 
stomachique  ;  Gr.  stomachikos.]  Pertaining,  or  relating, 
to  the  stomach;  as.  the  stomachic  glands.  —  Strengthen¬ 
ing,  exciting  the  action  of  the  stomach ;  cordial ; 
stomachal :  as,  a  stomachic  medicine, 
tomach'ic,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  to  in vigorate aud 
excite  the  action  of  the  stomach  ;  a  cordial :  a  tonic. 
tomachleKS,  (rttim'ak;)  a.  Born  without  a  stomach. 
—  Having  no  appetite  or  inclination  tor  food, 
lomacli-pump.  n.  (Med.)  A  small  pump 

or  syringe  with  two  apertures,  the  valves  of  which  are 
so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  liquids  being  drawn  out  of, 
or  injected  into,  the  stomach,  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube, 
itoin'apods,  Stoin'apodR,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  stoma, 
mouth,  and  polls,  podos,  foot.]  (ZoUl.)  A  group  ot  Crus¬ 
tacea.  containing  those  decapods  which  have  the  viscera 
extending  into  the  abdomen,  and  the  feet  mainly  ap¬ 
proximating  the  mouth.  Their  general  form  bears  con¬ 
siderable  resemblance  to  that  of  shrimps.  They  are  all 
marine.  Squilla,  containing  the  Sea  Mantes,  is  a  char¬ 
acteristic  genus.— See  Squill 

itoniat'ic,  n.  (Med.)  A  remedy  for  diseases  of  the 
mouth.  —  Dunglison. 

-a.  (Bot.)  Belonging,  or  relating, to  a  stoma, 
itomati'ti*.  n.  [From  Gr.stoma,  stoma  tot.)  (Med.)  In- 
flammation  of  the  mouth. 

Ito'mato-cas'tric,  a.  [Gr.  stoma,  stomatos ,  mouth, 
and  gaster ,  stomach.]  (Med.)  Pertaining,  or  having 
reference,  to  the  mouth  and  stomach. 

» to  no,  n.  [A.  S.  stan ,  stem;  Ger.  stein;  Icel.  stein; 
root  Sansk.  sthd,  to  stand  ]  A  hard  mass  of  concreted, 
earth v  or  mineral  matter,  varying  greatly  in  size,  and 
used  tor  building,  paving,  millstones,  grindstone*,  orna¬ 
mental  pumps,  Ac  —  A  gem;  a  precious  stone;  a  jewel; 
as,  stones  of  worth.  (Shaks.)  -  Something  made  ot  stone ; 
as,  a  tomb  stone.  —  A  testicle.  —  The  nut  of  a  stone- 
fruit,  or  the  loud  covering  inclosing  the  kernel ;  ns,  the 
stnii.  of  a  peach  —  Callousness ;  state  of  torpidness  and 
insensibility ;  ns,  a  heart  of  stone. 

( M'  d  )  See  Cai-COLUS. 

-In  England,  a  weight  legally  reckoned  at  U  Ills.,  bat 
which  varies  In  custom  or  practice:  thus,  the  stone  of 
butcher’s  meat  or  fish  is  held  to  lie  8  Ilia. ;  of  cheese,  16 
lbs. ;  of  hemp.  32  lbs  :  of  glass,  5  lbs. 

( /Vint.)  Same  as  Imposino-stonk,  q.  v. 

(Note.  Stnne  is  prefixed  to  certain  words,  ns  a  qual¬ 
ifier  of  their  meaning;  tints,  stone-dead,  stone-deaf, 
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*6on*-hlind,  stone-still,  in  the  sense  of  lifeless,  deaf,  blind, 
and  still,  as  a  stone.) 

Ari\ficiul  stone,  a  manufactured  substance  made  to 
resemble  stone,  and  used  for  various  purposes.  Messrs. 
Fed uer,  at  Berlin,  G.  A..  Frear,  at  Chicago,  MeCaine,  at 
Groton,  Mass.,  and  others,  have  for  several  years  made 
A.  S.  with  great  success,  chiefly  for  statuary  and  other 
decorations  of  architecture.  But  the  most  important 
discovery  is  that  of  a  method  of  manufacturing  artificial 
granite.  The  materials  of  artificial  granite  are  dis¬ 
integrated  natural  granite,  mixed  with  clay,  together 
with  pounded  glass,  lava,  and  iron  slags.  The  disinte¬ 
grated  granite  is  obtained  by  submitting  fragments  of 
natural  granite  to  strong  heat,  about  700°  or  800°  C.,  in 
an  oven,  by  which,  after  a  sufficient  time,  it  becomes 
dissolved  into  a  granitic  sand,  the  constituent  parts  of 
which,  quartz  or  feldspar,  possess  great  powers  of  ad¬ 
hesion.  One  part  of  this  granitic  sand  is  then  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  pounded  glass,  or  the  constit¬ 
uents  of  glass,  or  lava,  or  iron  slag,  to  which  is  added 
from  20  to  30  parts  of  refractory  clay,  or  from  30  to  50 
parts  of  ordinary  clay.  This  mixture  is  thoroughly 
kneaded  together  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
make  it  of  a  pasty  consistency.  It  is  then  moulded  to 
any  form  required,  and  submitted  to  a  degree  of  heat 
sufficient  to  vitrify  the  mass  for  about  36  hours,  which 
converts  it  into  a  durable  substance  resembling  granite. 
The  artificial  granite  thus  produced  may  be  moulded 
into  any  form  required  to  render  it  suitable  for  various 
kinds  of  buildings,  fortification*,  docks,  and  other  en¬ 
gineering  structures,  and  particularly  for  all  kinds  of 
pavements,  for  which  its  great  hardness  renders  it  pur- 
ticularly  suitable.  Any  kind  of  furnace  in  which  the 
requisite  heat  can  he  generated  will  answer  for  dissolving 
the  granite, and  baking  on  vitrifying  the  blocks  or  bricks. 

Meteoric  stones.  See  Aerolite.  —  Philosopher' s  stone. 
See  Alchemy. 

To  leave  no  stone  unturned ,  to  use  all  practicable 
means  to  effect  an  object.  (Colloq  ) 

Stone,  a.  Made  of  stone,  or  resembling  stone ;  as,  a  stone 
house. 

— u.  a.  [A.  S.  staenan.]  To  pelt,  beat,  or  kill  with  stones. 

—  To  harden,  indurate,  or  cause  to  resemble  stone,  (r.) 

—  To  dispart  the  stones  from  ;  as,  to  ttone  fruit.  —  To 
face,  wall,  line,  or  fortify  with  stones;  as,  to  stone  a 
flooring,  to  stone  a  well. 

Stone,  in  Missouri ,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Arkansas; 
area ,  500  sq.  m.  Rivers.  White  River  and  Janies’  Fork. 
Surface ,  diversified;  soil,  fertile,  forests  of  ash,  hickory, 
pine,  and  walnut  are  numerous.  Min.  Irou  aud  lead. 
Cap.  Galena.  Pop  in  1870,  3.265. 

Stone  Ara'bia,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  abt.  50  m.  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

Stone'-blne,  n.  A  compound,  the  basis  of  which  is 
usually  an  impure  starch,  or  mixture  of  starch  and  glu¬ 
ten,  being  the  starch-maker’s  refuse,  colored  either  by 
indigo  or  Prussian  blue.  It  is  used  in  the  laundry  to 
cover  the  yellow  tint  of  linen. 

Stone'-borers,  n.pl.  (ZoGl.)  Samea*  Lithophaoi.  q.v. 

Stone  -brush,  n.  ( Agric .)  A  sub-soil  composed  of 
small  stones,  or  pulverized  rock. 

Stoiie'-brilise,  (-bruz.)n.  A  sore  place  on  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  as  if  from  being  bruised  by  a  stone. 

Stone'-ohat,  Stone-chat  ter, n.  (Z»bl.)  Thecom- 
iiioii  name  of  the  insessoi  ial  birds  composing  the  genu* 
Saxicola ,  family  Turdidx.  They  are  small  birds  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Obi  World,  and  one  species  inhabits  Green¬ 
land,  aud  is  accidental  in  the  northern  portion  of  North 
America. 

$tone'-coal,  n.  (Min.)  A  common  name  for  An 

THR\CITE,  q.  V. 

Slone'-col(l,  a.  Cold  as  a  stone.  (Tautological.) 

Stone'-crop,  ».  [A.  S.  stdncrnpp]  (Rot.)  See  Sepum. 

Stone'-CIltter,  n.  One  who  hews  stones. 

Stone'-cutting',  n.  The  business  or  occupation  of 
liewing  and  preparing  stones  for  walls,  steps,  cornices, 
monuments,  Ac. 

Stone- fa  I  con.  n.  (Zool.)  See  Peregrine  Falcon. 

Stone  -fruit,  n.  (Rot.)  Same  as  Drupe,  7.  v. 

Stone-gall,  n.  One  of  certain  nodules  of  clay  occur¬ 
ring  in  sandstone;  they  often  fall  out  on  exposure  to 
weather,  and  render  the  stone  unfit  for  architectural  uses. 

Stoiie  liam,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Oxford  co.,  50  in. 
S.W.  of  Augusta:  pop.  abt.  550. 

Stoneliain,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Middlesex  co.,  8  in.  N.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  in  1*70,  4,513. 

Ston eliain.  in  Minnesota ,  a  village  of  Washington  co., 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  abt.  5  m.  N.  of  Hastings. 

Stone'-hearteU,  a  Hard-hearted;  pitiless;  cruel; 
insensible  to  pity  or  mercy. 

Stone'licii K'e,  n.  [A.  S.  stdn-heng.]  See  Cel¬ 

tic  Architecture. 

Stone  -liorsie,  n.  An  entire  horse;  a  stallion. 

Ktonc  lioiise.  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  between  Devonport  and  Plymouth  ;  pop.  13,200. 

Stone'- j ug,  n.  A  cant  name  for  a  prison. 

Stone  kick,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Clermont  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,300. 

&tone'-lily,  n.  (Pal.)  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
Kncrinite,  7.  V. 

Stone  Mountain,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  De 
Kalb  co.,  160  m.  W.  of  Augusta;  pop.  abt.  3.200.  — Stone 
Mountain,  in  the  vicinity,  a  dome  shaped  granite  rock, 
rises  about  2  200  feet  above  the  sea. 

Stone'-oclire,  ( o'kr ,)  n.  {Paint.)  An  earthy  oxide  of 
iron,  forming  a  pigment  of  considerable  permanence  in 
oils  or  water-colors. 

Stone  -oil,  n.  {Min.)  Same  as  Petroleum. 

Ntoiic-pil,  n.  A  pit  or  quarry  where  stones  are  ex¬ 
cavated. 


Stono  Itid£C.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Ulster 
co..  abt.  60  m.  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Stone.(RusettA,)n-  {Hieroglyphics.)  A  trilingual  in¬ 
scription  in  the  hieroglyphic,  demotic  or  enchorial,  and 
Greek  characters,  which  was  discovered  in  1790  by  M. 
Boussard,  a  French  officer  of  engineers,  during  the 
French  occupation  of  Egypt,  in  ail  excavation  made  at 
Fort  St.  Julieii,  near  Rosetta,  and  served  as  the  key  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphs.  It  is  of  black  basalt, 
about  3  feet  7  inches  in  length,  and  2  feet  6  inches  in 
width,  containing  about  one-third  of  the  hieroglyphic, 
and  nearly  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  portions,  the  upper 
part  and  portion  of  the  side  having  been  broken  away. 
The  contents  of  the  inscription  are  a  decree  in  honor  of 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes  by  the  priests  of  Egypt  assembled 
in  a  synod  at  Memphis,  on  account  of  his  remission  of 
arrears  of  taxes  and  dues  owed  by  the  sacerdotal  body. 
It  was  set  up  195  B.  c. 

Stone** -oast.  Stone*s'-tlirow,  n.  [Stone  and 
cast.]  The  distance  which  a  stone  may  be  flung  or 
thrown  by  the  hand. 

Sto'ncrstown.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Bedford 
co.,  100  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Sloncs  port.  in  Missouri ,  a  village  of  Boone  co.,  on 
the  Missouri  River,  6  m.  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Stones  River,  in  Tennessee,  rises  in  Cannon  co..  and 
flowing  N.W.  enters  Cumberland  River,  6  in.  N.E.  of 
Nashville. 

St  ones  v  ill  e,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Greenville 
dist.,  97  in.  N.  of  Columbia. 

Stone  Tavern,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of  Cumber¬ 
land  co. 

Stone  Wall  Mills,  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village  of  Ap¬ 
pomattox  co.,  108  m  S.W'.  of  Richmond. 

Stoneware,  (stone'wair,)  n.  A  very  hard  kind  of 
pottery,  with  which  are  made  jars,  drain  pipes,  and 
a  variety  of  chemical  utensils.  It  is  constituted  of 
plastic  clay,  united  in  various  proportions  with  some 
felspathic  mineral  sands  of  different  kinds,  and  in  some 
cases  with  cement,  stone,  or  chalk.  These  mixtures  are 
then  subjected  to  a  heat  sufficiently  great  to  cause  a 
partial  fusion  of  the  mass.  This  condition  of  semi- 
fusion  is  the  distinguishing  character  of  *$.  The  finer 
varieties  of  S.  are  made  from  carefully  selected  clays, 
which  when  burnt  will  not  have  much  color.  These 
are  united  with  some  fluxing  substance,  by  which  the 
particular  state  of  semi-fusion  above  mentioned  is 
brought  about.  Formerly  the  glaze  of  S.  was  always  a 
salt  glaze;  recently,  however,  it  lias  been  customary  to 
glaze  with  a  mixture  of  Cornish  stone,  flint,  &c.,  us  in 
the  manufacture  of  earthen  ware. 

Stone'-work,  (-rourk,)  n.  Work  or  wall  constructed 
of  stone:  mason’s  work  of  stone. 

$tone'-wort,  n.  {Rot)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Chara 
(C.  sahulosa ),  touud  in  pools  of  clear  water  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  States. 

Ston'iness,  n.  [From  stony.]  State  or  quality  of 
being  stony,  or  of  abounding  with  stones;  as,  stoniness 
of  land.  —  Hardness  or  obduracy  of  heart,  (r.) 

Sto  11  in”  toil,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-borough,  town¬ 
ship,  and  port  of  entry  of  New  London  co.,  63  m.  E.  of 
New  Haven.  It  is  built  upon  a  peninsula,  nearly  a  mile 
long, and  has  a  commodious  harbor,  protected  by  a  break¬ 
water.  Pop.  in  1870,  6.320. 

Ston  iugf  toil,  in  Illinois, a  post-village  of  Christian  co., 
abt.  34  m.  E  S  E.  of  Springfield. 

Stono,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village  of  St.  Francois  co., 
abt.  22  m.  S.E.  of  Potosi. 

stony,  d.  [Ger.  stnnicht,  steinig.]  Made  or  consist¬ 
ing  ot  stone;  abounding  with,  or  resembling,  stone;  as, 
a  stony  tract  of  country. —  Petrific;  converting  into 
stone. — Hard ;  cruel ;  inflexible  ;  unrelenting  ;  obdurate ; 
pitiless;  insensible;  perverse ;  morally  hard  ;  as,  a  stony 
heart. 

Stony  Brook,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of  Middlesex 
co.,  12  in.  W.  of  Boston. 

Stony  Brook,  in  New  Jersey,  rises  in  Hunterdon  co., 
ami  flowing  S.E.  enters  Millstone  River  abt.  3  m.  E.  of 
Princeton. 

Stony  Brook,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Suffolk  co., 
Long  Island,  50  m.  N.E.  of  New  York. 

Stony  Creek,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  sea¬ 
port  of  New  Haven  co.,  11  in.  S.E.  of  New  Haven. 

Stony  Creek,  in  Indiana ,  a  township  of  Henry  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1.800  — A  township  of  Madison  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
900.  —  A  township  of  Randolph  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

Stony  Creek,  in  Michigan,  enter*  Maple  River  from 
Clinton  co. — Another,  which  flows  into  Lake  Erie  from 
Monroe  co. — Another,  which  falls  into  Clinton  River 
from  Oakland  co.  —  A  post-village  of  Oakland  co.,  26  m. 
N.W.  of  Detroit. 

Stony  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  theConemaugh 
River  at  Johnstown,  in  Cambria  co.  —  A  creek  which 
enters  the  Susquehanna  River  from  Dauphin  co.  —  A 
post-township  of  Somerset  co.,  12  m.  E.  of  Somerset; 
pop.  abt.  2,100. 

Stony  Creek,  in  Virginia,  rises  in  Dinwiddie  co.,  and 
flows  into  Nottaway  River  into  Sussex  co.  —  A  village 
of  Sussex  co.,  21  m.  S.E.  of  Petersburg. 

Stony  1*0111 1,  in  New  York,  a  fort  in  Orange  co.,  on 
tile  Hudson,  42  in  N.of  New  York,  the  capture  of  which 
from  the  British  by  Gen.  Wayne,  in  1779,  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

Stony  Point  Mills,  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village  of 
Cumberland  co.,  61  m.  W.S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Stooil,  imp.  of  Stand.  7.  v. 

Stool,  n.  [A.  S.  stol ;  Du.  storl ;  Ger.  stuhl.)  A  seat  with¬ 
out  a  back,  so  distinguished  from  a  chair ;  a  little  form 
or  stand  consisting  of  a  board,  round  or  square,  with 
legs,  intended  as  a  seat  for  one  person  ;  as,  a  three-legged 
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stool.  —  The  seat  used  in  evacuating  the  excrement  of 
the  bowels;  hence,  an  evacuation;  a  fecal  discharge; 
as,  to  go  to  stool.  —  In  the  U.  States,  a  STOOL  Pi  Of- ON.  7.  r. 
— pi.  {Naut.)  Pieces  of  plank  fastened  to  a  ship’s  sides 
to  receive  the  bolting  of  the  gallery;  also,  small  chan¬ 
nels  for  the  dead-eyes  of  the  backstays 

(Hort.  and  Artnric.)  A  steinless  mother-plant  used 
for  propagation  by  annually  bending  its  branches  into 
the  soil  ;  the  branches  so  bent  down  forming  layers. and 
the  process  being  designated  laying  or  layering. — Also, 
the  root  or  stump  of  a  timber  tree,  which  throws  up 
shoots. 

— r.  n.  To  shoot  or  send  out  stools  or  suckers. 

Stool  -pigeon,  (-pi/ww,) v.  A  decoy  robber,  in  the  pay 
of  the  police,  who  brings  bis  associates  into  a  trap  laid 
for  them  (Local  U.  S.) —  Worcester. 

— In  the  U.  States,  a  decoy-pigeon  ;  —  hence,  a  person  used 
as  a  decoy  duck. 

—  v.  n.  To  ramify,  as  grain  ;  to  shoot  out  suckers,  as  plants. 
Stoom.  v.  a.  To  stum:  to  impart  a  factitious  strength 
to,  as  thin  liquor  by  the  introduction  of  must.  Ac. 
Stoop,  r.  n  [A.  i?.  utopian  :  Belg.  smyp*n. J  To  lean  or 
bend  the  body  forward  and  downward  :  to  bend  the  body 
and  incline  forward;  to  incline  forward  in  standing  or 
walking;  ns.  his  shoulders  stoop  naturally.  —  To  bend  or 
bow  bv  compulsion  ;  to  yield  :  to  submit :  to  snci  umh ; 
as,  “  Henry  the  Fifth  made  the  Dauphin  and  the  French 
to  stoop.”  {Slinks.)  —  To  descend  from  rank  or  dignity; 
to  condescend  ;  to  become  self-abased  ;  to  acknowledge 
inferiority;  ns.  though  of  noble  blood  lie  yet  stooptd  to 
marry  a  trader’s  daughter.  —  To  swoop  down  011  prey, 
as  a  hawk.  —  To  tali;  to  sink  to  a  lower  place;  as, 
“  each  bird  stooped  on  his  wing.” —  Milton. 

— v.  a.  To  sink:  to  cause  to  incline  downward;  as,  to 
stoop  a  barrel  of  ale. 

— n.  Act  of  bending  the  body  forward  and  downward; 
inclination  forward.  —  Descent  from  dignity  or  superi¬ 
ority  of  natural  condition;  condescension;  self-abase¬ 
ment  ;  as.  lie  made  a  stoop  from  his  high  estate.  —  Fall, 
swoop,  or  descent  of  a  bird  on  his  prey;  as.  the  stoop 
of  an  eagle. — The  steps  of  a  doorway  ;  also,  the  covered 
porch,  having  side-seats,  before  the  door  of  a  house. 
Stoop.  Stonp,».  [A.  S.  stoppa.]  A  flagon  or  measure 
of  liquor  ;  as,  a  stoup  of  harvest-ale. 

Stoop  ! ng \y ,  adv.  With  au  inclination  of  the  body 
forward. 

Stoot'er,  n.  [Du.]  In  Holland,  a  small  silver  coin, 
worth  about  five  cents  American. 

Stop.  v.  a.  {imp.  and  pp.  stopped.) (stdpt.)  [Du.sfopfpn, 
to  fill,  cram;  Ger.  stnpfen.]  To  block,  close,  or  fill  up; 
to  close,  as  an  orifice  or  aperture,  by  filling  or  by 
obstructing;  as,  to  stop  a  vent. — To  close  up,  so  as  to 
render  impassable  ;  as,  to  stop  a  way,  road,  passage,  or 
thoroughfare. —  To  obstruct :  to  impede;  to  shut  in  ;  to 
dam  up;  to  hinder  the  passage;  to  arrest  the  progress 
of;  as,  to  stop  a  carriage  in  the  road,  to  stop  the  course 
of  a  river.  —  To  hinder  or  restrain  from  action  or  prac¬ 
tice  ;  to  check  ;  to  suppress  ;  to  repress  :  to  suspend  ;  to 
mar  or  prevent  the  effect  or  efficiency  of;  to  put  an  end 
to;  to  intercept;  as,  to  stop  the  encroachments  of  public 
vice,  to  stop  the  execution  of  an  edict,  Ac. —  To  regulate 
the  sounds  of,  as  musical  strings. — To  point,  as  a  manu¬ 
script;  to  punctuate;  as,  to  stop  a  sentence. 

(Naut )  To  make  last ;  to  stopper  ;  as,  to  stop  the  hawse. 
— v.  n.  To  cease  to  move  forward  ;  to  come  to  a  stand  ;  ns, 
he  stopped  on  a  sudden.  —  To  cease  from  any  motion, 
procedure,  or  course  of  action;  as,  when  the  play  goes 
against  one  it  is  time  to  stop. —  To  stay,  tarry,  or  abide 
temporarily;  to  spend  a  short  time;  to  sojourn;  as, 
he  has  come  to  stop  with  me  for  a  week  or  two. 

— n.  Act  of  stopping,  or  the  state  of  being  stopped;  ces¬ 
sation  of  progressive  motion;  hindrance  of  progress  or 
advance;  obstruction  or  interruption  of  operation  or 
action  ;  check  ;  as.  to  put  a  stop  to  invasion  of  one’s 
rights.  —  That  which  obstructs,  checks,  or  hinders;  im¬ 
pediment  ;  obstacle;  as,  to  oppose  some  stop  to  the 
tirades  of  a  scolding  woman.  —  The  instrument  by 
which  the  sounds  of  wind-music  are  regulated  ;  regula¬ 
tion  of  musical  chords  by  the  fingers. 

(Punctuation.)  A  point  or  mark  in  writing,  intended 
to  distinguish  the  sentences,  parts  of  a  sentence,  or 
.  clauses,  and  to  indicate  the  proper  pauses  in  reading. 
See  Punctuation. 

Stop -rock,  n.  [Stop  and  cock.]  A  turning  cock,  used 
to  stop  or  to  regulate  the  supply  of  water,  gas,  Ac., 
which  flows  through  pipes. 

Slope,  n.  {Mining.)  An  horizontal  bed  or  layer  form¬ 
ing  one  of  a  series  of  steps,  into  which  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  an  excavation  is  cut.  —  Ihryce. 

— v.  a.  (  Mining.)  To  excavate  after  the  manner  of  stopes. 

—  To  fill  in  with  rubbish,  as  an  excavated  place. 

Stop  -sap,  >?.  Thai  wlii.  h  fills  up  an  orifice,  gap, 
hiatus,  or  chasm;  as.  luncheon  is  a  stopgap  tor  the 
stomach  between  meals.  —  Hence,  a  temporary  substi¬ 
tute  or  expedient,  (r.) 

Stop  ina.  n.  (Mining.)  Act  of  forming  stopes. 
Stop'paao,  (-paj.)  n.  [L.  Lat.  stupacivm  J  Act  of  stop¬ 
ping  or  arresting  action,  pi  ogress,  or  motion  ;  state  of 
being  stopped:  that  whit*))  stops;  obstacle;  obstruc¬ 
tion  ;  as,  the  stoppage  ot  friendly  relations  between  two 
countries.  —  The  stopping  of  a  railroad  train  at  a  sta¬ 
tion  ;  as,  an  express  train  makes  few  stoppages. —  A  de¬ 
duction  made  from  pay;  as,  the  stoppage  of  two  dollars 
per  diem. 

S.  in  transitu.  (Law.)  A  resumption  by  the  seller 
of  the  possession  of  goods  not  paid  for,  while  on  their 
way  to  the  vendee,  and  before  he  has  acquired  actual 
possession  of  them.  For  most  purposes,  the  possession 
of  the  carrier  is  considered  to  be  that  of  the  buyer;  but 
by  virtue  of  this  right,  which  is  au  extension  of  the 
right  of  lien,  the  vendor  may  reclaim  the  possession 
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before  they  reach  the  vendee,  in  case  of  the  insolvency 
of  the  latter. 

Stop'per,  n.  One  who  stops,  closes,  shuts,  oi* hinders ; 
that  which  is  an  obstacle,  obstruction,  or  impediment; 
that  which  closes  or  fills  a  vent,  hole,  or  orifice  in  a 
vessel ;  a  stopple,  as  of  a  bottle. 

— r.  a.  To  secure  a  stopper,  as  of  a  cable. 

Stop'per-bolt,  n.  (j Vuut.)  On  shipboard,  a  large 
ring-bolt  attached  to  the  deck,  to  which  the  deck-stop¬ 
pers  are  hooked. 

n.  {Etching.)  A  plan  adopted  to 
give  effect  to  lines,  varying  their  darkness  and  breadth 
by  allowing  the  acid  to  remain  on  some  longer  than 
on  others,  which  is  done  by  removing  the  acid,  and 
stopping-out  or  covering  with  Brunswick-black,  or  some 
other  composition  impervious  to  acid,  such  lines  ais  ap¬ 
pear  dark  enough.  The  acid  is  again  put  on  the  other 
lines,  which  become  in  conseqttetice  broader  and  deeper ; 
and  the  effect  of  great  variety  of  tint  and  tone  is  thus 
produced  from  the  same  etching. 

Stopple.  ( stop'pl ,)  n.  [From  stop.]  That  which  stops 
or  closes  the  mouth  or  orifice  of  a  vessel  or  of  a  bottle  ; 
a  cork  ;  a  stopper. 

— r.  a.  To  dose  by  means  of  a  stopple. 

Stop-watch,  n.  ( Horol .)  A  watch  whose  hands  can 
be  stopped  in  order  to  calculate  the  time  that  has 
passed,  as  in  timing  a  race.  —  Simmouds. 

Storage,  {stdr'aj,)  n.  [From  store.]  Act  of  depositing 
in  a  store  or  warehouse  for  safe-keeping;  or,  the  safe¬ 
keeping  of  goods  in  a  store  or  magazine  —  Rent  charged 
or  paid  for  the  safe-keeping  of  goods  ia  a  store. 
Sto'rax,  n.  {Cuem.)  See  Styrax. 

Store,  n.  [A.  S.,  Dan.,  and  Swed.  stor.]  A  stock  pro¬ 
vided;  a  large  quantity  for  supply;  that  which  is 
massed  or  accumulated  together;  —  hence, ample  abun¬ 
dance;  a  great  number:  a  large  aggregation  ;  as.  a  store 
of  provisions.  —  A  store-house ;  a  magazine ;  a  ware¬ 
house:  a  depot  for  hirge  quantities  or  accumulations. — 
Hence,  by  implication,  any  place  where  commodities 
are  sold,  whether  by  wholesale  or  retail ;  as.  a  drug  store. 

—pi.  Necessary  articles  accumulated  or  laid  up  tor  fu¬ 
ture  use;  supplies,  as  of  provisions,  arms,  munitions, 
Ac.;  as,  military  or  naval  stores;  supplies  of  different 
articles,  provided  for  the  use  of  the  crew  and  passen¬ 
gers  of  a  vessel ;  as,  ship  stores,  cabin  stores ,  Ac. 

In  store ,  in  a  state  of  accumulation  or  amassment; 

—  hence,  in  a  state  of  preparedness;  as,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  store  for  me  yet.  —  To  set  store  by.  to  esteem  or 
value  highly;  to  look  upon  with  pride  or  fondness;  as, 
he  sets  great  store  by  his  nationality.  (Colloq.) 

—v.  a.  To  lay  or  hoard  up;  to  amass;  to  gather  together 
in  quantities  :  to  jicciimulate  ;  to  supply;  to  replenish  ; 
as,  his  brain  is  well  stored  with  ideas.  —  To  stock  or  fur¬ 
nish  ;ig;iiust  a  future  time;  us,  a  cellar  well  stored  with 
drinkables.  — To  warehouse;  to  deposit  in  a  store,  maga¬ 
zine.  or  depftt,  for  safe  keeping  or  preservation  ;  as,  to 
store  merchandise. 

Store'-lioiise,  n.  A  building  for  housing  or  preserv¬ 
ing  goods  or  commodities  of  any  kind  ;  a  warehouse;  a 
magazine;  a  depot;  a  repository. 

Rio  re'- keeper,  n.  One  who  lias  the  care  of  a  store. 

Ktor  er,  n.  Oue  who  lays  up  or  forms  a  store. 

St  ore'- room,  n.  Room,  or  space  in  a  warehouse,  for 
the  reception  of  commodities;  —  also,  a  room  in  which 
commodities  are  stored. 

Store'-sliip.  n.  {Nav)  A  victualling  ship ;  a  vessed 
employed  jis  a  depot  for  the  distribution  of  provisions, 
naval  stores,  Ac. 

Sto re  ville.  in  South  Carolina,  a  village  of  Anderson 
dist..  117  m.  W.N.VV.  of  Columbia. 

Sto'rey,  in  Nevada,  a  \V.  co. ;  area,  250  sq.m.  The 
Truckee  River  bounds  it  on  t lie  N.W.  Surface,  mostly 
barren  hills  and  sandy  deserts.  Min.  Gold  and  silver. 
Cap.  Virginia  City.  P<p.  abt.  6,000. 

Stor'^e,  n.  [Gr.J  Parental  or  instinctive  affection. 

Storied,  (stor'ed,)  a.  [From  story. ]  Narrated  in  a  story. 
—  Possessing  a  history;  venerable  from  antiquity  or 
the  associations  of  the  past.  -  Furnished  with  stories; 

—  used  mainly  in  composition  ;  as,  a  three-storiV*/  house. 

Stork,  n.  [  A.  8.  store  ]  ( Zool. )  The  common  name  of 

a  family  of  large  gral tutorial  birds,  the  Cinconidx ,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Stork  of 
the  Old  World,  and 
the  Jahirus  of  both 
hemispheres.  » They 
have  the  bill  thicker 
than  in  Ardeida,  and 
nearly  equal  mem¬ 
branes  between  the 
bases  of  the  toes. 

The  genus  dnennia 
comprises  the  White 
Stork,  C.  alba,  of  Eu- 
rope,which  is42mch- 
es  long,  white,  with 
the  quills  of  the 
wings  black,  and  the 
feet  and  hill  red.  It 
is  held  in  high  esti¬ 
mation  on  account  of 
its  destruction  of 
noxious  reptiles.  It 
prefers  to  build  its 
neat  in  towers  and 
steeples,  and  returns 
to  the  same  spot  year 
after  year.  The 
American  Stork.  C. 

Americana,  chiefly 
found  in  Brazil,  is 
about  as  large  as  the 


white  species.  The  genus  Jabiru  comprises  very  large 
birds,  which  differ  from  the  storks  iu  having  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  bill  curved  upward. 

Stork’s'-bill,  n.  (Bot.)  8ee  Pelargonium. 

Storm,  7i.  [A.  S  ,  Du.,  L.  Ger.,  Dan.,  and  Swed.]  The 

violent  action  of  one  or  more  of  the  elements,  as  wind, 
rain,  snow,  or  thunder  and  lightning;  —  hence,  fre¬ 
quently,  a  tempest;  a  downfall  of  rain  or  snow. — 
Hence,  a  violent  civil,  political,  or  domestic  commotion 
or  disturbance;  sedition,  insurrection,  or  war  ;  popular 
clamor  or  tumult.  —  Extreme  calamity  ;  dire  distress, 
adversity,  or  affliction  ;  as,  the  storms  of  misfortune. 

{Mil.)  A  violent  assault  on  a  fortified  place;  a  furi¬ 
ous  attempt  of  troops  to  enter  and  take  a  fortified  place. 

— v.a.  {Mil.)  To  assault  or  attack  with  violence,  or  by  open 
force;  to  attack  and  attempt  to  take  by  scaling  the 
walls,  forcing  gates  or  breaches,  and  the  like. 

— v.  n.  To  raise  a  tempest.  —  To  blow  with  violence;  as, 
it  storms.  —  To  rage;  to  be  iu  a  violent  agitation  ol 
passion. 

Storm  -boat,  a.  Beaten  or  injured  by  storms. 

Storni'iiil,  a.  Containing,  or  abounding  in,  storms. 

Sto  rm  till  ness,  v.  The  state  of  being  stormful. 

Storm  iness.  n.  State  of  being  stormy:  tempestuous- 
ness;  state  of  being  agitated  by  violent  winds. 

Storan-pet  rel,  n.  ( Zobl .)  See  Petrel. 

Storm  y,  o.  [A.  S.  stonnig;  Ger.  stiirmisch.\  Tem¬ 
pestuous;  agitated  with  furious  winds;  boisterous. — 
Proceeding  from  violent  agitation  or  fury.  —  Violent; 
passionate. 

StoruL‘,  (stor'e(r,)  an  island  of  Norway,  30  miles  from 
Bergen.  It  is  16  m.  long,  with  a  breadth  of  7  in. 

Storrs,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Hamilton  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  4,900. 

Storthing,  ( stort-ing ',)  n.  [Nor.  storting,  from  stor , 
great,  and  ting,  court.]  See  Norway,  g  Govt. 

Sfo'ry,  n.  [A.  S.  steer,  ster ;  It.  st-rria ;  Fr.  histoire ; 
Gr.  historia  .]  A  verbal  narration  or  recital  of  a  series 
of  facts  or  incidents;  history;  account  of  things  past. — 
A  petty  tale;  relation  of  a  single  event,  or  of  trifling 
incidents.  —  A  fiction;  a  fable.  —  A  falsehood.  (Colloq.) 
—  A  floor;  a  set  of  rooms  on  the  same  floor  or  level ;  a 
subdivision  of  the  height  of  a  house;  a  height  that  is 
ascended  by  one  flight  of  stairs. 

— v.  a.  To  tell  in  history ;  to  relate.  —  To  range  one  under 
another. 

Sto'ry,  Joseph,  an  eminent  American  judge  and  juridi¬ 
cal  writer,  was  B.  at  Marblehead,  ill  Massachusetts,  1779, 
studied  at  Harvard  University,  where  he  took  his  de¬ 
gree  iu  1798,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  ISO],  and  soon  ac¬ 
quired  a  distinguished  reputation  as  a  pleader.  After 
representing  Salem  in  the  State  legislature  for  4  years, 
he  was  sent  to  Congress  in  1809,  where  his  talents  as  a 
forensic  debater  were  so  well  appreciated  that  in  1811 
lie  was  appointed  associate  justice  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  In  this  capacity  he  displayed  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  most  intricate  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  international  law,  and  earned  such  distinction 
as  a  jurist  that  his  name  has  been  carried  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  country.  Ilis  Commentaries  on  the 
Conflict  of  L  iws  is  looked  upon  as  Jin  authority  in  every 
state  in  Europe.  His  other  principal  works  are:  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
treatises  upon  Equity  Jurisprudence. ,  the  Law  of  Bail- 
Tiients,  of  Bills  o  f  Exchange,  of  Promissory  Notes ,  and  of 
Partnership.  D.  1845.  See  Story,  p.  2320. 

Sto  ry,  in  Iowa,  a  central  co.;  area,  576  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
South  Skunk  River,  and  Walnut,  Bear,  and  Indian 
creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  soilt  fertile.  Cap.  Nevada. 
P>p.  in  1870,  11,662. 

Sto'ry  City,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  of  Story  co.,  abt. 
18  m.  N  N.W.  of  Nevada. 

Sto'ry-post,  n.  {Arch.)  An  upright  piece  of  timber 
in  a  story  for  supporting  the  superincumbent  part  of 
the  exterior  wall. —  Francis. 

Sto'ry-tcirer,  n.  One  who  tells  6tories;  one  who  re¬ 
lates  tales  iu  conversation. — An  historian; — iu  contempt. 

StoiicKi'biirg;,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Berks 
co.,  34  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

S  toughs  to  tv n,  {stows'town,)  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Cumberland  co.,  13  m.  S.W.  of  Carlisle. 

Stoiigfllton,  {sto'ton,)  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
and  township  of  Norfolk  co.,  19  m.  S.W.  of  Boston  ;  pop. 
in  1870.  4,914. 

Stou$;li'ton.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post  village  of  Dane  co., 
16  in.  S  E.  of  Madison  ;  j>op.  abt.  400. 

Stoup,  {stoop,)  ri.  A  flagon  ;  a  stoop.  (Local.) 

{Eccl.)  A  vessel  to  contain  consecrated  water,  such 
as  is  placed  near  the  entrance  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
church,  into  which  all  who  enter  dip  their  fingers  and 
cross  themselves.  —  Also,  a  portable  vessel  for  holding 
holy  water. 

$tou i*bri<lji'0,  ( stoor'bridj ,)  a  town  of  England,  in 
Worcestershire,  on  the  Stour,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Severn,  4  m.  from  Kidderminster.  Manuf.  Glass, 
earthenware,  iron,  cloth,  Ac.  Pop  9,000. 

Stout, a.  I  I)u..  bold.]  Strong;  lusty.  —  Bold;  intrepid; 
valiant;  brave  —  Large;  bulky;  corpulent.  (Colloq.) 
—  Proud;  resolute;  obstinate;  pertinacious. 

— n.  A  strong  kind  of  beer. 

Stoutly,  adv.  Lustily:  boldly;  obstinately. 

Stou t'uess,  n.  State  of  being  stout;  strength;  bold¬ 
ness. 

Stouts'ville*  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  on  the  border  of 
Hunterdon  and  Somerset  cos ,  13  m.  S  W.  ot  Somerville. 

Stoiltsvillo.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Fairfield  co., 
abt  14  m.  S  W.  of  Lancaster. 

Stove,  n.  [O.  Fr.  esluve ;  A.  S.  sto  fa  ;  It.  stnfa.]  A  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  the  combustion  of  fuel  for  the  purpose  of 
heating  houses,  Ac. 

( llort.)  A  structure  in  which  tropical  plants,  requir- 
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ing  a  considerably  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the 
open  air  in  N.  York  and  similar  climates,  are  cultivated. 
Stoves  are  adapted  for  various  purposes;  hut  the  prin¬ 
cipal  are  the  dry  stove  and  the  damp  stove.  The  dry 
stove  is  a  structure  the  atmosphere  ol  which  is  heated 
to  the  temperature  of  from  55°  to  60°  during  winter,  and 
in  which  the  plants  chiefly  cultivated  are  succulents, 
such  as  species  of  Cereus,  Stupe.lia,  Euphorbia,  and  others 
having  a  similar  habit.  The  damp  stove,  sometimes 
also  called  the  bark  slave.,  requires  a  temperature  of  be¬ 
tween  60°  and  70°  during  winter,  with  a  proportionate 
increase  during  summer,  accompanied,  in  both  seasons, 
with  a  high  degree  of  atmospherical  moisture.  This 
moisture  is  produced  partly  by  evaporation  from  the 
bark-bed  in  which  the  plants  are  plunged,  but  chiefly 
by  watering  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  by  syringing 
the  walls  and  plants.  The  plants  cultivated  iu  the 
moist  stove  are  exclusively  those  of  the  tiopics;  and 
those  which  require  the  highest  degree  of  heat  are 
chiefly  moiiocoty ledonous  plants,  such  as  the  ginger, 
the  plantain,  the  banana,  the  sugar-cane,  palms,  Orchi- 
dactse,  Ac.,  and  such  dicotyledonous  plants  as  the  bread¬ 
fruit,  the  yam,  the  mangosteen,  and  other  East  Indian 
plants. 

Cooking-stove.  A  stove  adapted  to  culinary  purposes. 

fctovo,  v.  a.  To  li  eat,  as  in  a  stove. 

Slo'ver,  n.  [0.  Fr.  eUover ,  to  furnish.]  Fodder  for 
cattle,  as  hay,  straw,  Ac. 

Stow,  r.  a.  [A.  S. ;  Dan.  stuve.]  To  put  in  a  suitable 
place  or  position  ;  to  lay  up;  to  reposit. 

Stow,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Oxford  co.,  65  miles 
S.W.  of  Augusta;  pop.  al  t.  700. 

Stow.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Middlesex  co.,  27  m.  N.W.  ol  Boston  ;  pop.  in  1870, 1,830. 

Stow,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Summit  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Stow  age,  n.  Act  or  operation  ol  stowing,  or  of  plac¬ 
ing  in  a  suitable  position,  or  the  suitable  disposition  of 
several  things  together.  —  Room  for  the  reception  of 
things  to  be  reposited.  —  The  slate  of  being  laid  up. — 
Money  paid  for  the  stowing  of  goods.  (R.) 

Stow  Creek,  in  Nw  Jersey,  forms  part  of  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  Cumberland  and  Selem  cos.,  and  flows  into 
the  Delaware  Buy,  4  m.  N.W.  of  the  mouth  of  Cohansey 
River. 

— A  tow  nship  of  Cumberland  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,123. 

Stowe,  in  I \rnwnt.  a  post  village  and  township  of  La¬ 
moille  co.,  20  m.  N.N.W.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  abt.  2,5b0. 

Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher,  an  American  authoress, 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  it.  in  Litch¬ 
field,  Conn..  June  15,  1814,  was  associated  with  her  sis¬ 
ter  in  the  labors  of  a  school  at  Hartford  in  1829,  nlier- 
wards  removed  with  her  relatives  to  Walnut  Hills,  near 
Cincinnati,  and  was  married  in  1835  to  the  Rev.  C.  E. 
Stowe,  Prof,  of  Biblical  History  in  the  Lane  Seminary, 
over  which  her  father  presided.  During  the  earlier 
part  of  her  married  life,  Mrs.  Stow'e  wrote  several  tales 
and  sketches  for  the  magazines,  which  were  alterwaids 
collected  under  the  titles  of  The  May  Flower,  and  Two 
Boys  of  Sending  the  Sabbath.  Shortly  alter  Prof. 
Stowe  had  accepted  the  chair  of  Biblical  Literature  at 
Andover,  in  1860,  his  wife,  an  ardent  Abolitionist,  hav¬ 
ing  made  herself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  wink¬ 
ings  of  slavery,  published  first  in  the  “  Washington  Na¬ 
tional  Era,”  Uncle  TonCs  Cabin.  It  w  ent  through  several 
editions,  was  republished  in  England,  and  was  translated 
into  various  European  languages.  The  Key  to  I  ncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  explanatory  of  the  incidents  on  which 
her  book  was  founded,  appeared  in  1852.  Accompanied 
by  her  husband  and  brother,  she  travelled  in  Europe  in 
1853,  and,  after  her  return  to  America,  produced  her 
travelling  impressions  in  a  work  entitled  Sonny  Memo¬ 
ries  if  Foreign  Lunds.  In  1856  she  published  Dnd,  a 
Tale  of  the  Great  Disvtul  Swump :  in  1<V59.  a  work  upon 
the  social  condition  of  the  U.  States,  entitled  The  Minis¬ 
ter's  Wooing ;  and  a  tale,  under  the  title  of  Ai.nes  of 
Sorrento ,  which  appeared  simultaneously  in  the  pages 
of  the  Cornhill  Magazine  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in 
1861.  A  volume  of  her  contributions  to  the  latter  maga¬ 
zine,  under  the  title  of  House  and  Home  Papers,  was 
published  simultaneously  in  this  country  and  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  1865.  Her  article  entitled  The  True  Sbryof 
Lady  Byron,  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly”  in 
1869,  caused  a  great  scundal  in  the  literary  world.— See 
Byron. 

Stoyestown,  {slois'town,)  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post- 
borough  ol  Somerset  co  ,70  m.  E.S.E.  of  Pittsburg  ;  pop. 
abt.  400. 

St  rsibuno4,  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Tyrone,  42  m.  from 
Armagh.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  has  a 
salmon  fishery. 

St  ra  bane,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Lenoir  co.. 
78  in  S.E.  of  Raleigh. 

St  ra  bane.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  tow  nship  of  Adams  co.. 
10  m.  N.E.  of  Gettysburg;  pop.  abt  1,800. 

Stra'bism,  Strabis'mus.  n.  [Fr-stoutoswe  ;  L.  Lat. 
strabismus.}  {Med.)  See  .squinting. 

Stra  bo,  a  Greek  historian  ami  geographer,  who 
flourished  in  the  1st  cent.,  B.c.  He  is  the  author  of  one 
of  the  most  valuable  relics  of  antiquity,  being  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  nearly  every  part  of  the  world  known  iu  his 
time,  namely,  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  work  is’ indispensable  to  the  elucidation  of  ancient 
history. 

Strabom'eter,  n.  {Med)  An  instrument  used  to 
measure  the  degree  of  deviation  as  well  as  the  precise 
result  obtained  by  tenotomy.  The  S.  of  Dr.  Laurence 
had  to  bo  moved  from  one  eye  to  the  other  in  or  dor  to 
compare  the  degree  of  deviation.  A  binocular  S..  in¬ 
vented  in  1870  by  Dr.  Galezowski.  does  not  present  the 
same  inconvenience;  the  two  needles,  which  slide  in 
the  channel  of  a  screw,  are  easily  placed  opposite  to  the 
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centre  of  each  cornea;  and  by  the  divisions  which  are 
marked  upon  the  horizontal  bur,  the  deviation  is  imme¬ 
diately  noted. 

8tral»ot'oiiiy,  n.  [Gr.  Strabos,  squinting,  and  tome, 
cutting. J  (Surg.)  Removal  of  strabismus  or  squinting, 
by  dividing  the  muscle  or  muscles  which  distort  the 
eyeballs. 

Straddle,  (strad'dl,)  v.  n.  To  spread  or  part  the  legs 
wide;  to  stand  or  walk  with  the  legs  far  apart. 

— v.  a.  To  place  one  leg  on  uue  side,  and  the  other  on  the 
other  side  ot  anything. 

— n.  The  act  of  standing  or  walking  with  the  legs  far 
apart.  — The  position  of  one  who  straddles. 

St radol'la,  a  city  of  N.  Italy,  10  m  S.E.  of  Pavia.  It 
is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  was  formerly  forti¬ 
fied.  Pop.  7,346. 

St ra«li varius,  Antonio,  (strad-i- va ir'i-us, )  a  cele¬ 
brated  stringed-instrument  maker,  u.  in  Cremona,  1670, 
was  the  pupil  ol  Amati;  d  1728.  The  violins  made  by 
him  are  highly  esteemed,  and  have  obtained  as  high  a 
price  as  $2,000  each. 

St  rat  ford,  Thomas  Wentworth,  Karl  of,  an  English 
statesman,  u.  in  London,  1503.  lie  was  at  first  one  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  popular  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons  against  the  unconstitutional  measures  of 
Charles  I. ;  but  was  gained  over  to  the  court,  made  a 
peer,  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  the  command  of  the  army  against  the  Scots. 
On  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  his  enemies  in 
the  Commons  impeached  him  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  he  was  ordered  into  custody.  Ilis  trial  lasted 
18  days,  and  was  carried  on  with  unusual  virulence. 
His  defence  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  hearers, 
though  it  did  not  abate  the  energy  of  his  prosecutors, 
who  introduced  a  hill  of  attainder  against  him.  The  hill 
was  passed  in  both  houses  of  Parliament,  and  Charles  I. 
was  weak  enough  to  give  his  assent  to  it.  The  king 
afterwards  made  some  slight  and  fruitless  attempts  to 
save  the  life  of  the  minister  who  had  been  his  too  zeal¬ 
ous  tool  iti  the  despotic  measures  which  he  attempted 
against  the  liberties  of  his  subjects.  On  the  day  of 
execution,  N.  went  forth  to  the  block  with  tho  manner 
of  “a  general  inarching  at  the  head  of  an  army  to 
breathe  victory,  rather  than  that  of  a  condemned  man, 
to  undergo  the  sentence  of  death.”  Executed  ou  Tower 
Hill,  London,  1641. 

Straf  for<l,  in  New  Hampshire ,  an  E.S.E.  co.,  border¬ 
ing  on  Maine;  area ,  350  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Coclieco,  Lam¬ 
prey,  Isinglass,  and  Salmon  Falls.  Surface ,  diversified; 
soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Dover.  l*op.  abt. 31,403. 

— A  post-vill.  and  township  of  the  above  co.,  20  m.  E.N.E 
of  Concord  ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,660. 

Klrallord,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Orange  co.,  33  m.  S.S.E.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Struggle.  ( strag'gl ,)  v.  n.  [A.  S.  strsegan. J  To  wander 
from  the  direct  course  or  way  ;  to  rove.  —  To  wander  at 
large  without  any  certain  direction  or  object;  to  ramble. 
— To  exuberate ;  to  shoot  too  far;  as,  straggling  branches. 
— To  be  dispersed  or  separated. 

Strag'gler,  n.  One  w  ho  straggles  or  departs  from  the 
direct  or  proper  course.  —  A  vagabond;  a  wandering, 
shiftless  fellow.  —  Something  that  shoots  beyond  the 
rest,  or  too  far;  au  exuberant  growth.  — Something  that 
stands  by  itself. 

Strag'gliiigly,  adv.  In  a  straggling  manner. 

Straight,  (strut,)  a.  [A.  S  streht. J  Passing  from  one 
point  to  another  by  the  nearest  course;  not  deviating 
or  crooked ;  as,  a  straight  line.  —  Narrow  ;  close ;  tight ; 
— properly  w'ritten  strait. — Upright;  accordant  with  jus¬ 
tice  and  rectitude;  not  deviating  from  truth  or  fairness. 

S.  arch.  (Arch.)  The  arch  over  an  aperture,  w’hose  in- 
trados  is  straight,  hut  with  its  joints  drawn  concentri¬ 
cally,  as  in  a  common  arch.  ( Brande .)  —  S.  line.  (Geom.) 
A  line,  the  direction  of  which  is  not  changed  between 
any  two  of  its  points. 

— adv.  Immediately;  directly;  in  the  shortest  time. 

— v.  a.  To  straighten.  (R.) 

StraiglibiMlgc.  ( strdt-ej ,)  n.  A  piece  or  strip  of  wood 
or  metal  having  one  edge  straight,  used  for  ascertaining 
whether  a  surface  is  perfectly  even  or  level. — Clarke. 

Strain'll  ten,  v.  a.  To  make  straight;  to  reduce  from 
a  crooked  to  a  straight  form.  —  To  reduce  to  difficulties 
or  distress  — To  make  narrow,  tense,  or  close ;  to  tighten. 

Strnigll  Oner,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  straightens. 

Straight  forward,  a.  Proceeding  in  a  straight 
course ;  not  deviating. 

Strain  lit/ To  rwardu  css,  n.  Direction  in  a  straight 
course. 

Straight  -Joint,  n.  (Arch.)  Applied  to  a  floor  which 
lias  its  hoards  so  laid  that  their  joints  or  edges  form 
a  continuous  line  throughout  the  direction  of  their 
length.  —  Braude. 

Strain ht'ly.  ado.  In  a  right  line;  not  crookedly; 
tightly ;  closely. 

S t  ra i g  It  t'n ohm,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  straight ; 
rectitude. — Narrowness;  tightness;  tension. 

Nta'aiglit'way,  ado.  Directly;  immediately;  with¬ 
out  loss  of  time  ;  without  delay. 

St  rain,  v  a.  [Her.  anstrengen,  to  strain;  O.  Fr  estre.in - 
are.  to  strain.]  To  draw  with  force;  to  extend  with 
great  effort;  as,  to  strain  a  rope.  —  To  injure  by  press¬ 
ing  with  too  much  effort. — To  put  to  the  utmost  strength. 
— To  make  tighter;  to  cause  to  hind  closer.  —  To  press 
or  cause  t<»  pass  through  some  porous  substance ;  to  filler. 
—  To  force  ;  to  constrain  :  to  make  uneasy  or  unnatural. 

— i*.  n.  To  make  violent  efforts.  —  To  be  filtered. 

— n.  A  violent  effort ;  a  stretching  or  exertion  of  the 
limbs  or  muscles.  —  An  injury  by  excessive  exertion, 
drawing,  or  stretching.  —  Style;  continued  manner  of 
speaking  or  writing;  manner  of  speech  or  action. — 
Stretch  or  elevation  of  voice  or  sound;  song;  uote; 
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sound,  or  a  particular  part  of  a  tune.  —  Turn;  ten¬ 
dency;  inborn  disposition.  —  Race;  breed,  as  a  body. 

( 3/us.)  Any  one  of  the  periods  into  which  a  musical 
composition  is  divided  by  double  bars,  the  S.  being  fur¬ 
ther  subdivided  into  periods,  sections,  phrases,  and  feet. 

Strainer,//  A  person  who  strains.  —  That  through 
which  any  liquid  passes  tor  purification;  au  instrument 
for  filtration  or  percolation. 

Straining,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  strains.  —  That 
which  is  strained. 

S.  piece.  (Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  nearer  approach  of  two  pieces  of  timber  in  a 
framing.  The  collar  of  a  queen-post  roof  (Fig.  2274) 
may  he  cited  as  uti  illustration  of  the  meaning  of  a 
straining-piece. 

Strait,  a.  [Lat.  stnetus;  It.  stretto]  Narrow;  close; 
not  broad. — Close;  intimate.  (R.)  —  Difficult ;  distressful. 

— n.  Distress;  difficulty;  direful  necessity. 

( Geog .)  A  narrow  pass  or  passage,  either  in  a  moun¬ 
tain,  or  in  the  ocean  between  continents  or  other  por¬ 
tions  of  laud; —  commonly  in  the  plural;  as,  the  Siraits 
of  Gibraltar. 

Straiten,  v  a.  To  make  strait,  narrow, or  contracted ; 
to  contract;  to  confine.  —  To  make  tense,  or  tight. — 
To  distress;  to  perplex:  to  press  with  poverty  or  other 
necessity;  as,  straitened  means. 

Strait'-liamled,  a.  Parsimonious;  sparing;  nig¬ 
gardly.  (R.) 

.Strait-laced,  (- last ,)  a.  Laced  tight;  griped  with 
stays.  —  Stiff;  constrained;  as.  a  strait-laced  person. — 
Rigid  inopiuion;  strict;  as,  strait-laced  morality. 

Strait'ly,  ado.  Narrowly;  closely;  strictly;  rigor¬ 
ously. 

Strait'iness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  strait; 
narrowness;  strictness;  rigor;  distress;  difficulty; 
pressure  from  necessity  of  any  kind,  particularly  from 
poverty. 

Strait -waistcoat.  Strait '-jacket,  n.  A  gar¬ 
ment  for  restraining  a  lunatic  person,  or  one  laboring 
under  violent  delirium.  It  has  long  sleeves,  which  are 
tied  behind  the  body,  so  that  the  arms  cannot  he  extri¬ 
cated  from  them.  —  YVorcester. 

Stroke,  n.  The  iron  hand  on  the  circumference  of  a 
wheel,  defending  the  fellies;  a  tire.  —  Barrett. 

(Ship-building.)  A  line  of  planking  extending  from 
the  stem  to  the  stern. 

Slral'suml,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  Pom¬ 
erania,  long  subject  to  Sweden,  situate  on  the  strait 
which  separates  the  island  of  Iiiigen  from  the  main  land, 
85  hi.  from  Stettin.  Its  harbor  is  capacious  and  safe. 
The  aspect  of  the  town  is  gloomy,  the  streets  being  nar¬ 
row  and  indifferently  paved.  Manuf.  Woollens,  linens, 
tobacco,  soap,  and  glass.  S.  was  built  about  the  year 
1209,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League. 
In  1628  it  was  besieged  without  success  by  Wallenstein, 
hut  was  taken  in  1678,  1713,  and  1807.  Since  1815  it  has 
been  made  one  of  the  strongest  towns  belonging  to 
Prussia.  J^p.  27,593. 

Strani'ony,  n  (Bot.)  The  Thorn-apple  ( Datura 
stramonium).  See  Datura. 

Strand,  n.  [  A.  S  ,  tier.,  Du.  strand ,  shore.]  The  shore 
or  beach  of  the  sea  or  ocean,  or  of  a  large  lake.  —  One 
of  the  twists,  or  parts  of  which  a  rope  is  composed. 

— v.  a.  To  drive  or  run  aground  on  a  shore  or  strand,  as 
a  ship.  —  To  break,  as  one  of  the  strands  of  a  rope. 

— v.  n.  To  drift  or  he  driven  ashore;  to  run  aground. 

Strange,  (strdnj,)  a.  [Fr  tt  range ;  O.  F r. estrange ;  Sp. 
extrano;  Lat.  extraueus. J  Rehmgiiig  to  another  country ; 
foreign;  not  domestic. — New;  not  before  heard, known, 
or  seen.  —  Causing  surprise;  exciting  curiosity;  won¬ 
derful. —  Not  according  to  the  common  way;  odd;  un¬ 
usual  ;  irregular. 

Strange,  sail.  (Naut.)  An  unknown  sail  or  vessel. 

— interj.  An  exclamation  of  wonder. 

Strangely, adv.  In  a  strange  manner;  wonderfully; 
in  a  manner  or  degree  to  excite  surprise  or  wouder. — 
With  some  relation  to  foreigners. 

Straiige'nc-ss,  n.  Foreign  ness;  the  state  of  belong¬ 
ing  to  another  country. —  Distance  in  behavior;  reserve; 
coldness;  forbidding  manner.  —  Remoteness  from  com¬ 
mon  manners  or  notions;  uiicouthness.  —  Mutual  dis¬ 
like;  estrangement.  —  Wonderful  ness  ;  the  power  of 
exciting  surprise  and  amazement;  uncommouuess  that 
raises  wonder  by  force  of  novelty. 

Stran'ger,  n.  [O.  Fr.  estranger ;  Fr.  ilranger.]  A 
foreigner;  one  who  belongs  to  another  country.  —  One 
of  another  town,  city,  state,  or  province  in  the  same 
country;  one  unknown;  one  unacquaiuted.  —  A  guest; 
a  visitor. — One  not  admitted  to  any  communication,  com¬ 
munion,  or  fellowship. 

(Law.)  A  person  horn  out  of  the  U.  States;  —  more 
properly  called  alien  until  he  becomes  naturalized. — 
A  person  who  is  not  privy  to  an  act  or  contract. 

Stran'ger,  in  Kansas, a  post-township  of  Leavenworth 
co.;  pop.  abt.  1.200. 

Strang'ford.  (Lough,)  a  large  inlet  of  the  sea,  be¬ 
tween  Belfast  Lough  and  Dnndrum  Bay,  Ireland.  It  is 
studded  with  numerous  islets,  and  is  shallow. 

Strangle,  (strang’gl,)  v.a.  [0.  Fr.  estrangler,  from  Lat. 
stranguln  ;  Gr.  strangoloa ,  or  stranggaliso.]  To  choke  ; 
to  stifle  ;  to  suffocate;  to  destroy  the  life  of  by  stopping 
respiration.  —  To  hinder  from  birth  or  appearance ;  to 
smother;  to  suppress. 

Stran'gler,  n.  One  who  strangles. 

Strangling,  n.  The  act  of  killing  by  strangling  or 
choking  —  Worcester. 

Strangles,  ( strang'glz ,)  n.  sing.  (Farriery.)  A  con¬ 
tagious  eruptive  disorder  peculiar  to  young  horses.  It 
is  ushered  in  by  sore  throat  and  cough,  a  muco-puru- 
lent  nasal  discharge,  and  the  eruption  of  a  swelling  in 
the  space  between  the  branches  ot  the  lower  jaw  In 
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about  ten  days,  this  swelling  comes  to  a  head,  bursts, 
and  i;i  favorable  cases  the  patient  is  soon  well  again. 
From  exposure  to  cold,  poverty,  or  other  causes,  the 
swelling,  however,  occasionally  appears  in  less  lavorahle 
situations,  as  about  the  glands  lying  within  theshoulder 
in  those  of  the  groin,  or  even  in  those  of  the  mesentery. 
Such  irregular  cases  are  apt  to  he  protracted,  accom¬ 
panied  by  much  weakness,  and  sometimes  prove  fatal. 

Stran  gulate*!,  a.  (But.)  Irregularly  contracted. 

S.  hernia.  (Surg.)  A  hernia  whose  aperture  occa¬ 
sions  more  or  less  constriction  on  the  protruded  part. 

Strangulation,  n.  [Fr,  ftom  Lat.  strangulation] 
The  act  of  killing  by  intercepting  the  breath,  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  forcibly  compressing  the  anterior  of  tin*  wind¬ 
pipe,  or  by  drawing  a  rope  tightly  round  the  neck.  See 
Hanging. 

(Sura.)  See  Supplement. 

Stran  gury,  n.  [Gr.  straggnuria,  from  stranx,  a  drop, 
and  ouron ,  urine.]  (Med.)  Painful  difficulty  in  voiding 
urine. 

(Bot.)  A  disease  in  plants,  produced  by  tight  liga¬ 
tures.  —  London. 

SI  ranraer,  (strun-rar' ,)  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Wig¬ 
townshire,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  ol  Lodi  Ryan,  6  m. 
from  Port  Patrick.  Manuf.  Weaving,  and  there  are  tan¬ 
neries  and  nail-factories.  The  harbor  is  excellent.  Pop. 
6,542. 

Strap,  n.  [A.  S.  and  Sw.  stropp ;  Get*,  strippe ;  Lat. 
strappus,  a  baud,  thong ;  Gr.  strophos,  a  twisted  baud, 
from  strep  ho,  to  twist.]  A  long,  narrow  slip  of  cloth  or 
leather  or  some  similar  material.  —  A  strop  ;  a  slip  of 
leather  or  other  material  used  lor  sharpening  a  razor. 

(Bot.)  The  flat  part  of  the  corolla  ol  a  ligulate  fluret. 

Gray. 

(Carp.)  An  iron  band  fixed  round  two  or  more  tim¬ 
bers.  sometimes  with  hrauches  along  each,  to  hold  them 
all  firmly  together. 

(Naut.)  An  iron  bar  of  great  strength  forming  part 
of  the  brake  apparatus  of  a  capstan  on  board  ship. 

— v.a.  To  beat  or  chastise  with  a  strap.  —  To  fasten  or 
bind  with  a  strap.  —  To  rub  on  a  strap  for  sharpening, 
as  a  razor. 

Strappado,  n.  [It.  strappata ;  Fr.  estrapade.]  A 
kind  ot  rack  ;  a  very  cruel  species  of  military  punish¬ 
ment  formerly  in  vogue  in  most  European  armies;  it 
consisted  in  tying  tiie  offender's  hands  behind  his  hack, 
attaching  a  strong  cord  to  the  wrists,  and  then  by  means 
ot  a  pulley  drawing  him  rapidly  up  to  a  cross-beam 
many  feet  high,  entirely  suspended  in  this  painful  man¬ 
ner,  and  then  allowing  the  tortured  victim  to  tall  by  his 
own  weight  to  the  ground,  the  process  being  repeated 
till  one  or  more  of  his  bones  were  dislocated  or  fractured. 

Strap'per,  n.  A  person  who  uses  a  strap.  —  Any  per¬ 
son  or  thing  of  unusual  size.  (Low.) 

Strap'ping,  a.  Tall;  lusty;  bulky:  large;  ns,  a  strap¬ 
ping  lei  low. 

Strap'-shaped,  a.  (Bot.)  Long,  flat,  and  narrow,  as 
a  corolla  ;  ligulate. 

Strap-work,  n.  (Arch.)  A  peculiar  kind  of  orna¬ 
ment,  much  used  in  the  15th  and  loth  centuries  as  a 
general  decorative  enrichment,  and  which  consists  of  a 
narrow  fillet  or  band,  folded  and  crossed,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  interlaced  with  another:  the  convolution  some¬ 
times  exhibiting  much  ingenious  elaboration. 

Strasbourg-,  or  Stras'kiirg,  a  fortified  city  of 
Germany,  near  its  W.  frontier,  cap.  of  the  German 
Reichslaud,  ou  the  111,  near  the  Rhine.  100  ni.  S.S.W.  of 
Mentz.  and  250  E.  by  S.  of  Paris.  The  city  is  of  a  tri¬ 
angular  form,  is  inclosed  by  a  bastioiied  line  of  ram¬ 
parts  strengthened  by  numerous  out-works,  entered  by 


Fig.  2435.  —  strasburu  cathedral. 
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7  gates,  and  has  on  its  E.  side  a  strong  pentagonal  cit¬ 
adel.  built  by  Vauban.  S  was,  indeed,  until  toward  the]  utter  disturbances  altering  the  horizontality  of  strata 
close  of  the  year  1870,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  im- 1  previously  placed. 

portant  fortresses  and  arsenals  of  trance.  Of  its  re-  St  rat  iform,  a.  In  the  form  of  strata, 
niaming  public  buildings,  the  principal  is  the  Cathedral  Slrai'ily,  v.  a.  [Fr.  stratijier.]  To  form  into  a  stratum 
of  Notre  Dame,  commenced  in  1015,  and  completed  in  !  or  strata.  —  To  lay  in  strata. 


ns  they  seem  to  have  succeeded  each  other  without  or  iStraw'-color,  (-kul'ur^)  n.  A  light  yellow  color. 

St  raw'-4*iit  ter,  n.  Au  instrument  lor  cutting  straw 
or  fodder. 


143^,  and  which  is  justly  classed  among  the  most  mu; 
niftcent  examples  of  Gothic  architecture  that  exist 
(Fig.  2435).  Its  tower,  466  feet  in  height,  is  a  master¬ 
piece  of  architectural  taste  and  skill,  being  built  of 
hewn  stone,  cut  with  such  delicate  nicety  as  to  give  it 
at  a  distance  some  resemblance  to  lace,  and  combining  ! 
the  most  elegant  symmetry  of  parts  with  the  most  per¬ 
fect  solidity.  Manuf.  Flax,  hemp,  wine,  liquors,  lin¬ 
ens,  sail-cloth,  blankets,  carpets,  hardware,  leather,  cot¬ 
ton,  lace,  snuff,  jewelry,  cutlery,  bijouterie,  chemicals, 
mathematical  and  musical  instruments,  and  the  fatuous 
pates  de  foie  gras  of  S.  Pop.  (1876),  94,306. —  Hist. 

S.  is  very  ancient,  and  most  probably  existed  previous 
to  the  Romans.  It  assumed  the  name  of  Strateburguen 
in  the  6th  century.  On  the  first  partition  of  the  Frank¬ 
ish  territory  it  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  on  the  second  in  Lorraine.  In  the+lOth  cent, 
it  belonged  to  the  German  emperors,  and  subsequently 
became  a  free  city  of  the  empire,  which  it  continued  to 
be  till  1681,  when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  Louis 
XIV.,  and  finally  annexed  to  France.  Shortly  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Franco-lTussian  war  in  Aug.,  1870.  and 
following  the  disastrous  capitulation  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  with  his  army  at  Sedan,  S.  was  invested  by  a 
German  force  of  from  *>0,000  to  70,000  men  under  Gen. 
Werder,  who  opened  his  first  parallel  on  the  night  of 
29-30  Aug., and  the  second  on  that  of  1-2  Sept.  The  gar¬ 
rison,  numbering  al»t.  17,000  men,  under  Gen.  Uhrich, 
after  a  most  heroic  defence,  surrendered  on  the  28th  of 
the  last-named  month.  The  surrender  was  hastened 
by  a  desire  to  stop  further  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  save 
this  magnificent  city  from  total  destruction.  During 
the  bombardment  the  shells  of  the  Prussians  destroyed 
some  of  the  principal  public  buildings  and  private  resi¬ 
dences.  The  Prefecture,  Theatre,  Bibliotheque,  Picture 
Gallery,  and  the  Public  Library  (containing  many  biblio¬ 
graphical  treasures),  were  all  entirely  destroyed.  The 
Cathedral  also  suffered  considerably. 

Stras  bourg  Turpentine.  ( Chem .)  See  Supp’t 

Sira*i  burg,  in  Ohio,  a  post- village  of  Tuscarawas  co., 

1 10  m.  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

St raHburg,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-borough  and 
township  of  Lancaster  co.,  8  m.  E.S.E.  of  Lancaster; 
pop.  abt.  2.300. 

St  raslnir^.  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village  of  Shenandoah 
co..  18  m.  S  VV.  of  Winchester ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

Strsi-Hzuitz.  (stras'niU,)  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
12  m  from  Ilradisch ;  pop.  5,500. 

Strata*  n.  pi.  of  Sikaium,  q.  v. 

rat'airrm.'-jWn,)  n.  ( Fr.  stratagems:  Lat.  strategema 
An  artifice,  particularly  in  war;  a  plan  or  scheme  for 
deceiving  an  enemy. —  A  trick  by  which  some  advan¬ 
tage  is  intended  t * »  be  obtained;  any  artifice. 

Strataritli  inetry,  n.  [Gr.  stratus ,  army,  arithmns , 
number,  and  metron ,  measure.]  The  art  of  drawing  up 
an  army  or  body  of  men  in  a  geometrical  figure.  Crabb. 

Strate^et'ics,  n.  sing.  (Mil.)  Strategy,  (a.) 

Stratea:et.'ic,Strateget.'ical,  a.  [Fr .  stralegique.] 
Relating  to  strategy. 

Strategically,  adv.  In  a  strntegetic  manner. 

Strat  egist,  (-jlst,)  n.  [Fr.  strategist*.]  A  person  skilled 
in  strategy. 

Strategy,  n.  [  Fr.  strategic ;  Lat  strategia.)  (Mil.)  The 
science  of  directing  military  movements  on  the  theatre 
of  the  war,  when  not  in  actual  contact  with  an  enemy. 
It  merges  into  tactics  on  the  field  of  battle. 

StratToril,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Essex,  on  the 
Lea,  4  m.  from  London.  Manuf.  Chemicals.  Pop.  12,000. 

Strat/ford,  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  town,  cap.  of  Perth 
co.;  pop  (1 871)  abt.  4,500. 

Stratford,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-township  of  Coos  co., 
117  m.N  of  Concord  :  pop.  in  1870,886.—  A  post-village 
and  township  of  Fairfield  co.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ilousa- 
tonic  River,  Long  Island  Sound.  62  m.  N.E.  of  New  York. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  is  the  Stratford  Point 
Light-house,  wflSi  a  revolving  light;  Lat.  41°  9'  N.,  Lon. 
73°  6'  36"  VV.*  Pop.  in  1870,  3,032. 

Stratford,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Delaware  co.,  27  m.  N. 
of  Columbus. 

Stratford-le-Bow.  (-le-bo'.)  a  town  of  England,  in 
Middlesex,  on  the  Lea.  3  tn.  from  London;  pop.  6,000. 

Strat  ford  de  Red'cIifTe,  Stratford  Canning,  Vis¬ 
count,  an  English  statesman,  u.  in  London,  1788;  was  a 
cousin  of  George  Canning,  and  himself  a  distinguished 
diplomatist.  As  ambassador  to  Turkey,  he  had  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Russian  ambassa¬ 
dor  previous  to  the  Crimean  war. 

StratTord-uiMMi-Av'on,  a  market-town  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  Warwickshire,  on  the  Avon,  9  m.  from  War¬ 
wick.  It  contains  the  house  in  which,  it  is  said,  Shak- 
speare  was  born  ;  but  that  in  which  he  died  has  long  ago 
been  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  proprietor.  Pop.  3,500. 
rat  ham,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  post-twp.  of  Rock¬ 
ingham  co.,  39  in.  E.S.E.  of  Concord  ;  pop.  in  1870,  769. 

Strathspey,  (strath' spe,)  n.  A  kind  of  Scottish  na¬ 
tional  dance,  slower  than  the  reel,  and  which  is  said  to 
derive  its  name  from  having  been  first  practised  in  the 
district  called  Strathspey. 

Stratifica  tion,  ft.  [Fr.]  (Geol.)  The  arrangement 
of  the  various  materials  of  which  the  earth’s  crust  is 
composed  in  strata,  beds,  or  layers ,  reposing  one  on 
another,  with  more  or  less  appearance  of  regularity. 
Rocks  are  said  to  he  stratified  or  un stratified,  to  have 
conformable  or  uncnnformable  S .,  according  as  they 
piesent.  evidences  o!  mechanical  or  chemical  origin,  and 
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Strotio'tCM,  n.  (Bot.)  A  geuus  of  plants,  order  Hydro¬ 
char  idete. 


Fig.  2436.  —  water  soldier, 
( Stratiotc n  aloidea.) 


eluding  t  h  e 
Water  Soldier, 

S.  abides  (Fig. 

2436),  which 
grows  in  lakes 
and  ditches. — 

It  has  uumer- 
o  u  s  s  t  r  a  p- 
shaped  leaves, 
which  spring 
from  the  root, 
as  does  also  the 
2-edged  flower- 
stem  bearing 
the  spatlie 
with  beautiful 
and  delicate 
white  flowers. 

It  is  a  very 
oru a m  e  u  t  al 
aquatic  plant. 

St  ratoc ' ra - 
ey,  n.  [Gr. 
str at  os ,  an 
army,  and  kra- 
te.o ,  to  rule.] 

A  m  i  1  i  t  a  r  y 
government. 

Stratog '  ra- 
pliy,  n.  A 
description  of 
armies,  or  of 
whatever  relates  to  them. 

Straton'ic,  a.  Relating  to  an  army;  warlike. 

Strat'ton,  in  Illinois, a  township  of  Edgar  co.,  abt.  5  m. 
E.S.E.  of  Paris;  pop.  abt.  4,000. 

Stratton,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Wiudham  co., 
90  m.  S.W.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  abt.  400. 

Strat'tonvillc,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Clarion  co.,  3  in.  E  of  Clarion;  pop.  abt.  450. 

Stratum,  n. :  Latin  pi.  Strata  ;  Eng.  pi.  Stratums,  (r.) 
(Geol.)  A  single  bed  or  layer  of  rock  as  it  lies  in  the 
earth.  Several  such  layers  together  form  a  group  of 
strata ,  and  if  compacted  and  in  any  way  distinguishable 
from  other  similar  groups,  a  group  of  strata  forms  a 
stratified  rock. 

St  ra'tiis,  n.  [Gr.  sterno ,  stratus ,  to  spread.]  (Meteor.) 
See  Cloud. 

St  ran  bin;;,  (strou'bing,)  a  town  of  Lower  Bavaria,  on 
the  Danube,  27  hi.  from  Regensburg;  pop.  11,214. 

St  raus'ber;g.  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Brandenburg, 
20  ui.  from  Berlin;  pop.  4,500. 

Strauss,  David  Friedrich,  (strouss,)  a  German  theolo¬ 
gian,  u.  at  Ludwigsburg.  YVUrtemberg,  1808.  In  1832,  he 
became  assistant  teacher  in  the  Theological  Institute 
at  Tubingen,  and  lectured  on  philosophy  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  there.  In  1835,  he  produced  his  famous  Lift  of  Jesus 
Critically  Treated,  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  the 
received  gospel  history  to  be  a  collection  of  myths  grad¬ 
ually  formed  in  the  early  Christian  communities,  and 
sought,  by  an  analytical  dissection  of  each  separate  nar¬ 
rative,  to  detect,  where  it  existed,  a  nucleus  of  historical 
truth  free  from  every  trace  of  supernaturalism.  The 
book  made  a  real  epoch  in  theological  literature,  and 
produced  a  violent  excitement  in  and  out  of  Germany, 
calling  forth  numberless  replies  from  opponents,  fright 
ening  many  by  its  hold  disregard  of  consequences  back 
into  the  ranks  of  orthodoxy,  and  stirring  up  others  to 
similar  investigations.  S.  was  dismissed  from  his  ap¬ 
pointment  at  Tubingen,  and,  in  the  following  year,  be¬ 
came  a  private  tutor  at  Stuttgart.  He  replied  to  his 
critics,  in  1837,  in  two  Friendly  Addresses ;  nevertheless, 
the  feeding  against  him  was  so  strong,  that  when,  in 
1839,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  and  church 
history  at  the  University  of  Zurich,  he  was  not  only 
compelled  instantly  to  resign,  but  the  administration 
under  which  he  had  received  the  post  was  overthrown. 
He  subsequently  produced  a  biography  of  Schubert,  the 
German  poet,  and  The.  Doctrine  of  the  Christian  Faith , 
is  a  natural  sequel  to  the  purely  critical  investigation  of 
the  origin  of  Christianity  in  the  first  book.  D.  Feb.8,1874. 
Straw,  n.  [A.  S.  stream,  stream;  Ger.  stroh.]  The 
stalk  or  stem  of  certain  species  of  grain,  pulse,  Ac., 
chiefly  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  and  pease 

_ A  mass  of  the  stalks  of  certain  species  of  grain  when 

cut,  and  after  being  threshed.  — Anything  proverbially 
worthless. 

Man  of  straw.  A  figure  of  straw,  made  to  resemble 
a  ni!ln.  —  A  man  without  competent  or  responsible 
means.  —  Straw-bail.  Bail  given  by  irresponsible  per¬ 
sons. —  To  he  in  the  straw.  To  lie  in  child-bed.  (Colloq.) 
Straw,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Warren  co.,  5  m.  S.E. 
of  Philipsburg. 

Straw  berry,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Frvoaria. 

Straw 'berry,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Lawrence 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  709. 

Straw'berry-blit.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Blitum. 
Straw'berry  Plains,  in  Tennessee ,  a  post-village  of 
Jefferson  co.,  18  m.  N.E.  of  Knoxville. 

Straw'berry  River,  in  Arkansas,  rises  in  Fulton 
co.,  and  falls  into  Black  River  in  the  S.W.  of  Lawrence  co. 
Straw'berry  Valley,  in  California,  a  post-village 
of  Yuba  co.,  45  m.  N.N.E.  of  Marysville, 
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Straw' n'town,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Bucks 
co.,  18  in.  S.E.  of  Easton. 

Straw'-|>lait,  n.  A  strip  made  by  plaiting  straw, and 
used  for  liiakiug  bonnets,  iiats.  Ac. 

Straw  town,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Hamilton 
co.,  28  ui.  N  N.E.  of  Indianapolis;  pop.  abt.  300.  —  A  vil¬ 
lage  of  Hendricks  co.,  30  m  N.N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Straw  y,  a.  Made  of  straw;  consisting  of  straw ;  re¬ 
sembling  straw  ;  light. 

Stray,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  strsegan.]  To  wander,  as  from  a  di¬ 
rect  course;  to  turn  or  go  out  of  the  way.  —  To  wander 
from  company  or  from  the  proper  limits;  to  rove  at 
large.  —  To  wander  from  the  path  of  duty  or  rectitude; 
to  err;  to  deviate. 

— a.  Strayed;  wandering;  as,  a  stray  cow  or  horse.  (Col.) 

— n.  Any  domestic  animal  that  has  left  an  enclosure, and 
wanders  at  large,  or  is  lost.  — The  act  of  wandering.  (R.) 

Stray'er,  n.  One  who  strays  or  wanders. 

St reilk ,  n.  [A  S.  stHca, strive ;  Du.  streek ;  Ger. strich.] 
A  line  or  long  mark  of  a  different  color  Irom  the  ground; 
a  stripe. 

(Ship-building.)  Same  as  Strake,  q.  v. 

(Min.)  The  appearance  which  arises  from  scratching 
a  mineral  with  the  point  of  a  knife.  The  streak  is  sim¬ 
ilar  when  the  color  of  the  scratch  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  mineral,  hut  dissimilar  when  the  color  varies. 

— v.  a.  To  form  streaks  or  stripes  in;  to  stripe;  to  varie¬ 
gate  with  lines  of  a  different  color,  or  of  different  colors. 

— v.  n.  To  stride;  to  vamose;  to  run  swiftly;  as,  to  streak 
it.  (Vulgar.) 

Streaked,  (streekt,)  a.  Marked  or  variegated  with 
stripes  of  a  different  color. 

Streak'y,  a.  Having  streaks  or  stripes;  striped; 
variegated  witli  lines  of  a  different  color. 

Stream,??.  [A.S. ;  Du.  stroom ;  Ger.  strom]  A  liquid 
substauce  flowing  in  a  line  or  course,  either  on  the 
earth,  as  a  river  or  brook,  or  from  a  vessel  or  other  res¬ 
ervoir  or  fountain  ;  a  current  of  water  or  other  fluid. — 

—  A  current  of  melted  metal  or  other  substance.  —  Any¬ 
thing  issuing  from  a  source,  and  moving  with  a  con¬ 
tinued  succession  of  parts.  —  A  current  of  air  or  gas,  or 
of  light.  —  Current;  drift,  as  of  opinions  or  manners. 

— v.n.  To  flow;  to  run  or  move  in  a  continuous  current. 

—  To  pour  out  in  abundance,  as  of  tears.  —  To  issue  or 
shoot  in  streaks.  —  To  extend;  to  stretch  in  a  long  line. 

— v.  a.  To  pour;  to  send  forth  in  a  current  or  stream. — 
To  mark  with  colors  or  embroidery  in  long  tracks. 

To  stream  the  buoy.  (Naut.)  To  drop  it  into  the 
water. —  Dana. 

St  rea  in '-anchor,  n.  (Naut.)  A  small  anchor  used 
for  swaying,  and  sometimes  for  mooring  by,  in  a  river, 
Ac.  —  Dana. 

St  ream 'er,  n.  An  ensign  or  flag;  a  pennon  extended 
or  flowing  in  the  wind. —  A  luminous  beam  or  column, 
one  of  the  forms  of  aurora  borealis. 

Strcam't'uB,  a.  Abounding  in  streams  or  running 
water. 

Stream'-ice,  w.  A  continued  line  or  series  of  pieces 
of  ice  flowing  in  certain  directions. 

Streamlet,  n.  A  small  stream;  a  rivulet;  a  rill. 

Stream  y,  a.  Streamful.  —  Flowing  with  a  current  or 
stream. 

Street,?*.  [A.  S.  street;  Du.  straat ;  Ger.  strasse;  Lat. 
strata  (via),  a  smooth  or  levelled  (way).]  Any  way  or 
road  in  a  city,  chiefly  a  highway;— in  distinction  from 
a  lane  or  alley. 

Street-door.  The  door  of  a  house,  fronting  or  opening 
upon  a  street. 

Street  s' borough,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Port¬ 
age  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

Streets'vi lie,  in  prov. of  Ontario,  a  village  of  Peel  co., 
23  m.  N.  of  Toronto;  j pop.  (1871)  abt.  700. 

Street '-walker,  n.  A  common  prostitute,  who  of¬ 
fers  herself  for  hire  in  the  open  street. 

St  relilen,  (strai'len,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Silesia,  on 
the  Ohluu,  22  in.  from  Breslau.  Manuf.  Cottons,  wool¬ 
lens,  and  leather.  Pop.  5.635. 

Strel'itz,  (-its,)  a  city  of  Germany,  divided  into  Old  and 
New  Strelitz.  See  Neu-Strelitz. 

Strel'itz,  n.;  pi.  Strelitzy  A  soldier  of  the  ancient 
Muscovite  militia.  — The  strelitzy  were  the  only  stand¬ 
ing  army  of  the  empire,  and,  like  the  Turkish  janissaries, 
constantly  interfered  with  its  government.  Their  last 
revolt  was  in  1698,  during  the  absence  of  the  Czar.  Peter 
I  who  on  his  return  cashiered  the  corps  altogether. 

Strel'izia,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Musacea , 
consisting  of  large  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  tin*  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Their  foliage  consists  of  long  stalked 
leaves,  sheathing  at  the  base,  arising  from  a  contracted 
stem  the  flower-stalk  encircled  below  by  the  sheath  of 
the  leaf-stalk,  while  its  upper  portion  gives  origin  to  a 
large  bract  or  spatlie  placed  obliquely,  within  which 
are  the  flowers.  The  fine  leaves  and  large  orange  and 
purple  flowers  of  S.  regime  render  it  one  of  the  most 
splendid  of  plants. 

Strong' til,  n.  [A.  S.  strength,  streng.]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  strong  ;  vigor;  force;  capacity  for  ex¬ 
ertion  or  endurance,  whether  physical,  moral,  or  intel¬ 
lectual. —  Solidity  or  toughness;  the  quality  of  bodies 


by  which  they  sustain  the  application  of  force  without 
breaking  or  yielding.  —  Power  of  resisting  attacks ;  fast¬ 
ness:  support.  —  Legal  or  moral  forre  ;  validity:  the 
quality  that  commands  results.  —  That  which  yields 
support;  confidence;  security .  — Amount  of  force,  mil¬ 
itary  or  naval ;  an  army  or  navy;  number  of  troops  or 
ships  well  appointed.  — Force  of  writing;  nervous  dic¬ 
tion;  force;  — opposed  to  softness  in  writing  or  paint¬ 
ing, —  Vividness;  clearness;  —  said  of  light  or  color.  ■ 
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The  quality  of  any  liquor  which  has  the  power  of  af¬ 
fecting  ihe  taste,  or  of  producing  sensible  effects  on 
other  bodies. — Vehemence;  force  proceeding  from  mo¬ 
tion,  and  proportioned  to  it;  —  said  of  air,  water,  Ac. 

( Fine.  A  rts.)  Boldness  or  vigor  of  conception  or  treat¬ 
ment. —  Worcester. 

Strength  of  materials.  See  Materials  (Strength  of). 

St ren^t lion,  v.  a.  To  make  strong  or  stronger;  to 
add  strength  to,  either  physical,  legal,  or  moral  ;  to 
confirm;  to  establish.  —  To  fix  in  resolution;  to  ani¬ 
mate;  to  encourage.  —  To  cause  to  increase  in  power 
or  security. 

— v.  n.  To  grow  strong  or  stronger. 

8 1 r e n £ t  h e n er ,  ( strength' n-er^)  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  increases  strength. 

Stroiiy-tli'le***,  a.  Wanting  strength;  deprived  of 
strength. —  backing  potency;  weak  ; — said  of  liquors.  (R  ) 

Strenuous,  a.  [Lat.  strenuu*.]  Energetic;  vigor¬ 
ous;  eagerly  pressing  or  urgent;  zealous;  ardent; 
hold,  active,  and  vigorous;  intrepid. 

Streil'llOllMly.  adv.  With  eager  and  pressing  zeal; 
ardently;  boldly;  vigorously:  actively. 

Stren'iioti«neM«i,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
strenuous;  eagerness. 

Strepxip'tera,  n  pi.  [Front  Or.  strepho,  I  twist,  and 
pteron ,  a  wing.]  (Zool.)  The  name  given  by  Kirby  to 
the  order  of  insects  which  he  found  to  possess  rudi- 
nieutal  elytra  in  the  form  of  linear  and  spirally  twisted 
scales. 

Strep  fopus,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Liliacete,  distinguished  by  its  branched  stem,  and  axil¬ 
lary,  solitary  flowers,  generally  with  the  peduncle  dis¬ 
tort^!.  S.  rose,  m s,  the  Kose-t  wist  foot,  a  common  species, 
native  of  woods  from  Canada  to  the  Candidas,  has  red¬ 
dish,  spotted  flowers  suspended  beneath  the  branches, 
one  under  each  leaf. 

Stress,  n.  [Abbreviated  from  distress.]  That  which 
bears  the  force  or  weight,  or  the  force  or  weight  itself; 
pressure.  —  Urgency ;  violence. 

Stretch,  v.  a.  [A.  8.  streccun ;  Ger.  strecken.]  To  draw 
out  to  greater  length  ;  to  extend  in  a  line.  — To  extend 
in  breadth  ;  to  spread  or  expand. — To  reach  out;  to  put 
forth;  to  extend.  —  To  make  tense;  to  render  tight. — 
To  draw  or  pull  out  in  length;  to  strain.  —  To  exagger¬ 
ate;  to  extend  too  far. 

— v.  n.  To  be  extended:  to  be  drawn  out  in  length  or  in 
breadth,  or  both. — To  make  violent  efforts  in  running. — 
To  spread. — To  be  extended,  or  to  bear  extension  without 
breaking. — To  strain  beyond  the  truth  ;  to  exaggerate. 

(Maut.)  To  sail ;  to  direct  a  course. 

— n.  Extension  in  length  or  in  breadth;  reach;  effort; 
struggle.  —  Utmost  extent  of  meaning;  utmost  reach 
of  power.  —  Course ;  direction. 

(Naut.)  Progress  of  a  vessel  under  a  heavy  press  of 
sail,  and  close-hauled.  —  Mar.  Diet. 

Stretch  er,  n.  lie  who,  or  that  which,  stretches.  —  A 
litter  for  carrying  the  sick,  wounded,  Ac. 

(Masonry.)  A  block  of  stone  or  a  brick  laid  horizontal¬ 
ly,  with  its  length  in  the  direction  of  the  face  of  a  wall. 

(Naut.)  A  movable  bar  across  the  bottom  of  a  boat, 
for  the  rower  to  place  his  feet  against.  The  power  of 
the  stroke  is  dependent  on  the  proper  adjustment  of 
the  stretcher. 

Stretch  i ng*coii rse,  n.  (Masonry.)  A  course  in 
which  the  bricks  or  stones  are  laid  horizontally,  with 
their  lengths  in  the  direction  of  the  face  of  the  wall. 

St  retchi  ng-mach  ine,  n.  ( Manuf .)  Calicoes  and 
other  similar  textile  fabricsare  prepared  for  the  market 
by  being  stretched  in  a  proper  machine,  which  lays  all 
their  warp  and  woof  yarns  in  parallel  positions,  and  ex¬ 
tends  their  width  after  the  shrinkage  caused  by  bleach¬ 
ing,  dyeing,  Ac. 

St  rot  to,  ;i.  [It.,  from  Lat.  strictus ,  strait,  narrow  ] 

( Mas.)  A  term  indicating  that  the  measure  to  which 
it  is  affixed  is  to  be  performed  short  and  concise,  hence 
quick.  It  is  the  opposite  of  largo.  The  stretto  of  a 
fugue  is  a  part  coming  towards  the  end,  where  the  an¬ 
swers  to  the  subject  are  brought  more  closely  together. 

Stretv*  (stru,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  streowian ;  Ger.  streuen.]  To 
scatter;  to  spread  by  scattering.  —  To  spread  scatter- 
ingly  or  loosely.  —  To  spread  abroad. 

&t  row 'in  if,  n.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that  which, 
strews.  —  Something  strewed  or  to  be  strewed. 

Stri  a,  7i. ;  pi.  Stiu.e.  [Lat.J  (Arch.)  The  channel  or 
groove  of  a  column. 

Stri'w,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  pi.  of  5/rm.]  (Zool.)  Fine  thread¬ 
like  lines  in  the  exterior  surface  of  many  shells,  longi¬ 
tudinal,  transverse,  or  oblique.  —  Maunder. 

Striate,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  furrows  or  channels. 

Stri  ate*.  Stri  ated,  a.  (Zool.)  Marked  with  lines 
or  stripes 

(Hot.)  Marked  with  longitudinal  streaks  or  furrows. 

(Fine  Arts.)  Disposed  in  ornamental  lines,  either 
parallel  or  wavy. 

.Stricken,  (strik'kn.)  pp.  of  Strike,  q.  v. 

— p.  a.  Struck  ;  smitten.  —  Advanced  ;  worn  out;  far  gone. 

St ricU'er.sville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Chester  co..  abt.  40  m.  W.S.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Strick'lancrs  Depot,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of 
Duplin  co.,  47  m.  N.  of  Wilmington. 

Strickland's  Ferry,  in  Maine ,  a  post-village  of 
Androscoggin  co.,  abt.  22  m.  N.W.  of  Augusta. 

Strickle,  ( strik'l ,)  n.  An  instrument  used  to  strike 
corn,  to  level  it  with  the  measure. —  A  tool  used  in 
moulding  pipes. 

Strict,  a.  [Lat.  strictus ,  from  stringo ,  to  stretch.] 
Strained;  drawn  tight.  —  Tense;  not  relaxed. —  Exact; 
accurate;  rigorously  nice.  —  Governed  or  governing  by 
exact  rules;  severe;  rigorous;  observing  exact  rules. 
—  Confined;  limited;  characterized  by  rigor. 

( Bot .)  Straight  and  narrow. 


Strictly,  adv.  Closely;  tightly;  exactly;  positively; 
rigorously. 

Strict'iies*.  n.  Quality  of  being  strict;  closeness; 
tightness;  —  opposed  to  laxity.  —  Exactness  in  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  rules,  laws,  rites,  and  the  like. —  Kigorous 
accuracy;  nice  regularity  or  precision. — Kigor;  severity. 

Slrict'iire,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  strictura ,  from  stringo , 
strictus.]  A  stroke;  a  glance:  a  touch.  —  A  touch  of 
criticism;  a  caustic  remark  ;  animadversion;  censure. 

(Med.)  A  spasmodic  or  other  morbid  contraction  of 
any  passage  of  the  body.  See  Supplement. 

Stride,  v.  n.  (imp.  strode,  pp.  stridden.)  [AS.  stredan , 
to  spread. J  To  walk  by  extending  the  feet  wide  apart ; 
to  walk  with  long  steps;  to  straddle;  to  stand  with 
the  legs  far  from  each  other. 

— v.  a.  To  pass  over  at  a  step. 

— a.  [  A.  8.  strub/le.]  A  long  step;  astraddle. 

St ri'dcnt,  a.  [From  Lat.  stridere.]  llarsh;  grating 
on  the  ears  ;  as,  a  strident  voice. 

Stri'dor,  n.  [Lat.J  A  harsh,  shrill,  grating,  or  creak¬ 
ing  noise. 

Strie^an,  ( stre'gou ,)  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  32  m. 
from  Breslau  ;  pop.  5,711.  Near  it,  in  1745,  the  Austrians 
were  defeated  by  the  Prussians. 

Strife,  7t.  [O.  Fr.  estrif. ]  Act  of  striving;  struggle; 

exertion  or  contention  for  superiority  ;  contest  of  emu¬ 
lation,  either  by  intellectual  or  physical  efforts;  con¬ 
tention  in  anger  or  enmity  ;  discord  ;  contest;  struggle 
for  victory;  conflict;  quarrel  or  war;  opposition;  con¬ 
trariety;  contrast. 

Stri'^a,  7i.;  pi.  Strig.£.  [Lat.,  a  windrow.]  (Arch.)  A 
fluting  of  a  column. 

(Hot.)  One  of  the  close-pressed  rigid  hairs  distributed 
over  the  surface. 

Stri"  i«l:e,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  See  Owl. 

Strip'll,  n.  [Lat.  strigilis]  A  brush  for  the  skin. 

Stri^'oiiM,  Stri^'il lose,  n.  (Bot.)  Clothed  with 
sharp  and  short  close-pressed  hairs,  or  scale-like  bristles. 

Strike,  v.  a.  (imp.  struck  ;  pp.  struck, and  sometimes 
stricken.)  [A.  8.  astriean ,  to  smite;  Ger.  streich.]  To 
act  upon  by  a  blow  ;  to  hit  with  a  blow  ;  to  touch  or  hit 
with  some  force,  either  with  the  hand  or  an  instrument. 
—  To  dash  ;  to  throw  with  a  quick  motion.  — To  stamp  ; 
to  impress;  to  coin  ;  to  thrust  in  ;  to  cause  to  enter  or 
penetrate.  —  To  punish  ;  toaftlict.  —  To  cause  to  sound; 
to  notify  by  sound.  —  To  lower;  to  let  down,  as  sails. — 
To  impress  strongly:  to  affect  sensibly  with  strongemo- 
tion.  —  To  make  and  ratify,  as  a  bargain.  —  To  produce 
by  a  sudden  action.  —  To  affect  in  some  particular  man¬ 
lier  by  a  sudden  impression  or  impulse.  —  To  run  on  ; 
to  ground,  as  a  ship. 

To  strike  oJJ'.  to  separate  by  a  blow,  or  any  sudden 
action. —  To  strike  out ,  to  produce  by  collision.  —  To 
blot;  to  efface.  —  To  bring  to  light. — To  form  at  once 
by  a  quick  effort. 

— v.  n.  To  make  a  quick  blow  or  thrust.  —  To  hit;  to 
collide;  to  dash  against ;  to  clash.  —  To  sound  by  per¬ 
cussion. —  To  he  struck;  to  make  an  attack;  to  fall 
upon.  —  To  act  on  by  beating  against;  to  sound  with 
blows  —  To  run  upon:  to  be  stranded.  —  To  pass  with 
a  quick  or  strong  effect.  —  To  dart ;  to  penetrate.  —  To 
lower  a  flag  or  colors  in  token  of  respect,  or  to  signify 
a  surrender  of  the  ship  to  an  enemy.  —  To  cease  from 
work,  as  a  body  of  workmen  acting  by  combination,  in 
order  to  attain  higher  wages;  to  revolt;  to  mutiny. 

— n.  Act  of  striking. —  An  instrument  with  a  straight 
edge  for  levelling  a  measure  of  grain,  &c.,  for  scraping 
off  what  is  above  the  level  of  the  top. 

(Pol.  Econ.)  A  means  adapted  by  workmen  in  order 
to  obtain  higher  wages  or  some  amelioration  in  their 
working  circumstances,  and  in  which  they  leave  their 
work  in  a  body  and  refuse  to  resume  it  until  their  de¬ 
mands  are  complied  with.  Such  proceedings  are  always 
attended  with  great  hardships,  and  usually  give  rise  to 
much  had  feeling  on  both  sides.  The  object  of  the 
workmen  evidently  is  to  force  their  employers  into  com¬ 
pliance  by  taking  advantage  of  their  necessity  to  have 
the  work  carried  on  or  completed,  and  the  knowledge 
of  this  naturally  makes  the  employers  the  more  inclined 
to  resist.  Perhaps,  however,  the  chief  objection  to 
strikes  is  the  all  but  impossibility  of  their  being  carried 
out  without  a  system  of  tyranny  being  maintained 
towards  a  number  even  of  those  who  are  parties  to  it. 
A  strike  without  unity  among  a  number  of  workmen  is 
a  failure;  and  to  obtain  this,  usually  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons  are  forced  into  it  most  unwillingly.  A  strike,  so 
long  as  there  is  no  destruction  of  property  or  intimida¬ 
tion,  is  perfectly  legal,  hut  it  often  degenerates  into  a 
lawless  mob.  The  disastrous  results  of  the  Strike  in 
Penna.,  Maryland,  and  other  States  in  July  and  Aug., 
1877,  are  well  known;  it  culminated  in  the  destruction 
of  millions  of  property  and  the  loss  of  scores  of  lives. — 
an  lieu  employers  resist  the  action  of  laborers,  and,  to 
enforce  certain  conclusions  which  they  have  come  to, 
suspend  their  works,  the  proceeding  is  called  a  lock -out. 

Strike'-blo«*U,  n.  A  plane  shorter  than  the  joints, 
used  fi>r  shooting  a  short  joint.  —  Moxon. 

Strik'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  strikes. 

Striking;,  a.  Affecting  with  strong  emotions;  sur¬ 
prising;  forcible;  impressive;  strong;  exact;  adapted 
to  make  impression. 

St ri kingly,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  affect  or 
surprise;  forcibly;  strongly;  impressively. 

Strik'ingm^s.  n.  Power  or  quality  of  affecting. 

Strikle,  7i.  Same  as  Strickle,  q.  v. 

String*,  n.  [A.  S.  string ,  sD'e77<7.]  That  which  draws 
tight;  that  which  binds,  ties,  or  fastens;  a  small  rope, 
line,  or  cord, or  a  slender  strip  of  leather,  or  other  like 
substance,  used  for  fastening  or  tying  things:  a  ribbon  ; 
a  thread  on  which  anything  is  filed;  and  hence,  a  line 
of  things;  the  cord  of  a  musical  instrument;  a  fibre, 
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as  of  a  plant ;  a  nerve  or  tendon  of  an  animal  body  ;  the 
line  or  cord  of  a  bow;  a  series  of  things  connected  or 
following  in  succession  ;  any  concatenation  of  things. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  strung.)  To  make  tense;  to  fur¬ 
nish  with  strings;  to  put  in  tune, as  a  stringed  instru¬ 
ment  ;  to  file  :  to  put  on  a  line. 

St  r  in;;''- bean*,  n.  pi.  Green  beans  cooked  and  eaten 
with  the  pods;  —  so  called  from  the  stringy  substance 
which  is  stripped  from  the  hack  of  the  pods  in  prepar¬ 
ing  them.  (U.  8  ) —  Bartlett. 

Mfriiig-roiii'Ne.  n.  (Masonry.)  A  course  running 
round  the  lace  of  a  building,  the  projection  of  which  is 
small  in  proportion  to  its  height. 

String  ed,  a.  Having  strings  :  produced  by  strings. 

St  ri  iig<‘n<\v.  (strinjm-si.)  n.  State  of  being  stringent. 

Stringent,  a.  [Lat.  stringens,  from  stringo.]  Draw¬ 
ing  close  together  ;  contracting;  binding  strongly  ;  ur¬ 
gent;  drawn  tight:  severe;  rigid;  strict. 

Striirjfcntly,  adv.  In  a  stringent  manner. 

Stringier,  n.  One  who  strings;  one  who  makes  strings. 

Strin^'-halt,  n.  A  peculiar  catching  up  of  the  horse's 
limbs,  usually  of  one  or  both  hind  limbs.  It  is  most 
noticeable  when  the  animal  is  first  brought  out  of  the 
stable,  when  he  is  excited,  or  made  to  turn  suddenly 
round;  it  is  a  variety  of  chorea  or  St.  Vitus’s  dance. 
Although  a  serious  eyesore,  it  does  not  interfere  with 
usefulness,  and  is  quite  incurable. 

String! nous,  n.  State  of  being  stringy. 

String-piece,  (•pes,)  n.  A  piece  of  timber  in  a  bridge. 

(Arch.)  That  part  of  a  flight  of  stairs  which  forms  its 
ceiling  or  soffit.  —  Ogilvie. 

String'y,  a.  Consisting  of  strings  or  small  threads: 
fibrous;  filamentous;  ropy ;  viscid;  gluey;  that  may 
he  drawn  into  a  thread. 

Strip,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  bestrypan ,  to  strip,  to  spoil.]  To 
take  away  by  force;  to  pull  or  tear  off.  as  a  covering; 
to  deprive  of  covering  ;  to  skin;  to  peel  — To  deprive; 
to  bereave;  to  make  destitute;  to  divest.  —  To  rob;  to 
plunder;  to  pillage.  —  To  impoverish;  to  make  bare  by 
cutting,  grazing,  or  other  means. 

Tit  strip  o()\  to  tear  or  take  off,  as  the  bark  of  a  tree. — 
To  strip  from,  to  take  away  from. 

— v.  n.  To  take  off  the  covering  or  clothes. 

— 7i.  [Ger.  streif]  A  piece  or  slip,  torn,  pulled,  or  peeled 
off;  a  narrow  piece,  comparatively  long. 

Stripe,  n.  A  line,  or  long,  narrow  division  of  anything, 
of  a  different  color  from  the  ground;  a  strip,  or  long, 
narrow  piece  attached  to  something  of  a  different  color. 

—  The  wale,  or  long,  narrow  mark  discolored  by  a  lash 
or  rod. —  A  stroke  made  with  a  lash,  whip,  rod,  strap, 
or  scourge. 

— v.  a.  To  make  stripes  in  ;  to  form  with  lines  of  different 
colors;  to  variegate  with  stripes. 

Striped,  a.  Having  stripes  of  different  colors. 

Striped  An  telope,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Koodoo. 

Striped  Squir  rel,  n.  (Zool.)  One  of  a  group  of 
rodent  animals,  comprising  the  genus  Tamias ,  family 
Sciuridie.  It  is  characterized  by  ample  cheek-pouches, 
tail  shorter  than  the  body  and  not  bushy,  three  to  five 
dark  dorsal  stripes,  and  four  permanent  upper  molars. 
This  genus  comprises  only  a  few  species,  two  of  which 
are  found  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  remaining  four 
or  five  in  N.  America.  —  Tenney. 

Strip'-leaf,  n.  Tobacco  from  which  the  stalks  have 
been  removed  before  packing  it.  —  Simmonds. 

Strip  liti^-,  n.  [From  strip ,  stripe..]  A  tall,  slender 
youth;  a  youth  in  the  state  of  adolescence,  or  just  pass¬ 
ing  from  boyhood  to  manhood ;  a  hobbedehoy. 

Strip'per,  ?».  One  who  strips. 

Strip'piiii;'*,  7*.  pi.  The  last  milk,  at  a  milking,  taken 
from  a  cow;  the  after-milking.  —  Worcester. 

Stris'ores,  n  pi.  (Zool.)  A  sub-order  of  birds,  order 
Jnsessores,  including  the  Humming-birds,  Swifts,  and 
Goatsuckers. 

St  ri  tell 'el,  7 1.  A  strickle. 

Strive,  v.  n.  (imp.  strmve;  pp.  striven.)  [Ger.  streben.] 
To  endeavor;  to  struggle ;  to  contend  ;  to  make  efforts  ; 
to  use  exertions  with  earnestness;  to  labor  hard.  — To 
struggle  in  opposition  to  another;  to  he  in  contention 
or  dispute.  —  To  vie;  to  emulate  ;  to  contest;  to  oppose 
by  contrariety  of  qualities.  —  To  Incomparable  to;  to 
contend  in  excellence. 

Striv'er,  n.  One  who  strives  or  contends;  one  who 
makes  efforts  of  bod}*  or  mind. 

Striv'iii£,  7i.  Act  <>f  making  efforts. 

Strix.  ?i.  (Zodl.)  The  typical  geuus  of  the  Stringidse. 
See  Owl. 

Strobila'ccous,  a.  (Bot.)  Belonging  to,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  a  strobile 

Stro  bile,  t?.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  strobilus.]  (Hot.)  An  imbri¬ 
cated  scaly  inflorescence,  or  any  collection  of  hard 
scales,  representing  distinct  flowers  arranged  spirally, 
luit  closely  imbricated,  as  the  fir-cone,  or  any  fruit 
which  resembles  it.  • 

St  robi  I  a  form.  a.  That  has  the  form  of  a  strobile. 

Stro'cal,  Stro'ele,  Stro  kal,  n.  A  shovel  used  in 
the  glass  trade,  having  a  turned-up  edge,  suited  to  filling 
the  pots  or  moulds  from  the  chests  or  harbors  of  mate¬ 
rials.  —  Simmonds. 

Stroke,  n.  [From  strike.]  The  striking  of  one  body 
against  another;  a  hostile  blow  or  attack.  —  A  sudden 
attack  of  disease  or  affliction;  calamity;  fatal  attack, 
as  of  death.  —  The  sound  of  the  clock.  —  The  touch  of  a 
pencil ;  a  touch  ;  a  masterly  effort  —  An  effort  suddenly 
or  unexpectedly  produced.  —  Series  of  operations.  —  A 
dash  in  writing  or  printing;  a  line:  a  touch  of  the  pen. 

—  The  sweep  of  an  oar  in  rowing;  the  upward  or  down¬ 
ward  motion  of  a  piston,  as  of  a  steam-engine. 

— a.  [A.  S.  stracan.]  To  rub  gently  with  the  hand  by 
way  of  expressing  kindness  or  tenderness;  to  soothe; 
to  rub  gently  in  one  direction.  —  To  make  smooth. 
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Strok 'er,  n.  One  who  strokes;  one  who  pretends  to 
cure  by  stroking. 

Strokes'iiiiin,  n.  The  person  who  rows  the  aftmost 
oar  in  a  boat,  and  gives  the  stroke  which  the  rest  are  to 
follow;  usually  called  stroke-oar. 

Strok  ing.  «.  The  act  of  one  who  strokes. 

Sit  ro k  i ii”H,  n.  pi.  Same  ns  Strippings,  7.  v. 

Stroll.  v.  n.  [Contracted  from  straggle.]  To  move  or 
wander  about;  to  wander  on  foot ;  to  rauibld  idly  or  lei¬ 
surely;  to  rove;  to  roam ;  to  stray. 

— n.  A  wandering  on  foot;  a  walking  idly  and  leisurely. 

Stroll  'or,  n.  One  who  strolls;  an  itinerant  actor. 

Stro'iifest,  n.  [Or.,  a  bed.]  (lint.)  A  fleshy  body,  found 
on  fungous  plants,  to  which  flocci  are  attached.  Lind  leg. 

Strom  bite,  ft.  (Pal,)  A  fossil  shell  of  the  genus 
Slromhut 1. 

Si  rout  Im»I  i,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Lipari  islands, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  otT  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily.  It  is 
abt.  12  m.  in  circumference,  circular  in  shape,  wholly 
of  volcanic  formation,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  3,100 
feet  above  sea  level.  On  its  VV.  side  is  a  volcano  of  con¬ 
siderable  activity.  Sulphur  and  pumice-stone  are  gath¬ 
ered  in  large  quantities.  Pop.  1.350. 

St  rom Im  I i to rm,  a.  [Or.  strombos,  a  top,  and  Lat 
forma ,  form.J  Shaped  like  a  top. 

Stroin  biis,  n.;  pi.  Strombidjs.  [Gr.  strombos.]  (Zobl.) 
A  genus  and  family  of  Mollusca,  for  the  most  part  found 
in  the  seas  of  tropical  countries,  inhabiting  large  and 
thick  oval  shells.  The  head  of  the  animal  is  furnished 
with  a  proboscis  and  two  short  tentaculu;  and  the  eyes 


Fig.  2437.  —  fountain-shell,  (Strombus gigas.) 


are  situated  on  a  lateral  peduncle  longer  than  the  ten- 
tacula  themselves.  In  the  Strombus  gigas  (Vi*'.  2437 ),  the 
largest  univalve  known,  which  is  caught  for  the  table, 
pearls  are  said  to  be  occasionally,  though  very  rarely, 
found.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Fountain-shell,  from 
its  occasional  use  as  a  garden  ornament. 

Stroineypri to.  ( strdm-e'er-U ,)  n.  (Min.)  A  double 
sulphide  of  silver  and  copper,  found  in  Chili,  Peru,  Ac. 
Comp.  Sulphur  15  7,  silver  52  9,  copper  31-4. 

St  roiii'netts,  a  town  of  Scotland,  at  the  S.W.  end  of 
the  island  of  Pomona,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  with 
a  safe  and  commodious  harbor.  12  m.  from  Kirkwall; 
Lat.  58°  51'  N.,  Lon.  3°  9'  VV.  Pop.  2,300. 

Stro'iiacll.  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Manistee 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  150. 

1*011  ST,  a.  [A.  S.  slrang.  strong ,  streng ,  strong.]  Having 
firmness  or  vigor;  having  physical  active  power,  or  great 
physical  power  to  act;  having  the  power  of  exerting 
great  bodily  force;  vigorous;  powerful;  stout;  robust; 
muscular;  solid;  firm;  having  physical  passive  power ; 
having  ability  to  bear  or  endure.  —  Well  fortified;  able 
to  sustain  attacks  ;  not  easily  subdued  or  taken.  —  Hav¬ 
ing  great  wealth,  means,  or  resources.  —  Moving  with 
rapidity,  as  wind. —  Hale;  sound;  healthy.  —  Adapted 
to  make  a  deep  or  effectual  impression  on  the  mind  or 
imagination. — Characterized  by  order  and  zeal;  ear¬ 
nestly  engaged. —  Having  virtues  of  great  efficacy,  or 
having  a  particular  quality  in  a  great  degree. —  Full  of 
spirit;  intoxicating;  affecting  the  sight,  the  taste,  or 
tlie  smell  powerfully. —  N«»t  of  easy  digestion.  —  Well 
established  ;  not  easily  overthrown  or  altered.  —  Charac¬ 
terized  by  great  earnestness.  —  Able;  furnished  with 
abilities;  having  great  force  of  mind,  of  intellect,  or  of 
any  faculty:  having  great  force;  comprising  much  in 
few  words.  —  Bright;  glaring;  vivid. —  Powerful  to  the 
extent  of  force  named. 

fttron;?'*  !i*te<l,  a.  Having  a  muscular  hand. 

Ntrniig'-liiind,  n.  Force;  strength;  violence. 

Ktroiiif'liold.  n.  A  place  of  strength  or  security;  es¬ 
pecially,  a  fortress  ;  a  fort;  a  fortified  place. 

Strongr'isli,  a.  Somewhat  strong. 

St  roughly,  ado.  With  strength;  with  great  force  or 
power;  forcibly;  firmly;  in  a  mauner  to  resist  attack; 
vehemently  ;  eagerly. 

Strong-minded,  a.  Having  a  strong  mind;  of 
powerful  intellect. 

Strong-pounced,  a.  Having  powerful  talons,  as  an 
eagle. 

SI  roil  g-  River,  in  Mississippi ,  flows  into  Pearl  River 
from  Simpson  co. 

St  roiiff-set.,  a.  Firmly  compacted. 

Stroll ifVt OH’ n,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  In¬ 
diana  co.,  abt.  15  in.  S.E.  of  Indiana  Court-House. 

Strongsville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Cuvaliogaco.,  14  m.  S.W.  of  Cleveland;  pop.  abt.  1.400 

St  rout  la,  (stron'she-d.)  n.  (Cheni.)  An  alkaline  earth 
very  similar  in  character  to  baryta.  It  receives  its  name 
from  having  been  discovered  in  the  mineral  strontianite. 
found  at  Sfrontian,  in  Scotland.  It  may  be  readily  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  native  carbonate  by  dissolving  it  in  nitria 
acid,  and  heating  the  resulting  nitrate  to  redness  in  a 
crucible  until  no  more  fumes  are  evolved.  It  is  similar 


In  most  of  its  properties  to  the  corresponding  alkaline 
earth  baryta.  It  combines  with  water  with  great  en¬ 
ergy  to  form  hydrate  of  S.  The  crystallized  hydrate  has 
the  formula  Sr0H0-f-9Aq.  Carbonate  of  S.  constitutes 
the  mineral  known  as  strontianite.  Nitrate  of  S.  is  easily 
prepared  by  dissolving  the  carbonate  in  nitric  acid,  and 
crystallizing.  The  crystals  are  anhydrous  octohedra, 
which  decrepitate  when  heated.  They  are  soluble  in  five 
parts  of  cold,  and  considerably  less  of  hot  water.  Nitrate 
of  N.  is  much  employed  in  the  preparation  of  red Ji re  for 
the  theatres.  A  good  mixture  tor  this  purpose  may  be 
made  of  40  parts  of  ni  irate  of  S.,  13  of  flowers  of  sulphur, 
10  of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  4  of  sulphide  of  antimony. 
Sulphate  of  S.  is  found  native  as  ceUstine,  crystallized  in 
rhomboidui  prisms.  It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by 
a  solution  of  nitrateof  S.  with  sulphuric  acid.  Form.  SrO. 

Strontitic,  a.  Relatin  g  to,  or  containing,  strontia. 

Strontium,  (stron'she-um,)  n.  (Chem.)  The  metal 
of  which  the  alkaline  earth  strontia  is  the  protoxide. 
It  greatly  resembles  barium  in  its  properties  and  com¬ 
binations,  but  it  is  not  so  abundant  in  nature.  It  oc¬ 
curs  principally  as  carbonate  (strontianite)  and  sulphate 
(ce/esiine.)  It  is  a  metal  of  a  pale-yellow  color,  and  is 
procured  in  the  same  way  as  barium.  Heated  in  air,  it 
burns  with  a  yellowish  flame,  emitting  sparks.  Water 
is  decomposed  by  it  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  It  dis¬ 
solves  readily  in  dilute  uitric  acid,  but  the  concentrated 
acid  is  without  action  on  it.  It  forma  two  oxides —  the 
protoxide  (strontia),  which  lias  already  been  described, 
and  the  binoxide,  which  is  deposited  as  a  hydrate  in 
crystalline  scales,  when  a  solution  of  binoxide  of  hydro¬ 
gen  is  added  to  a  solution  of  strontia.  Chloride  of  stron¬ 
tium  crystallizes  in  needles,  which  deliquesce  in  the 
air;  hence  the  nitrate  of  strontia  is  used  for  pyrotech¬ 
nic  purposes.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  burns  with  a 
brilliant  red  flame.  The  sulphides  are  similar  in  pro¬ 
perties  ami  character  to  the  corresponding  sulphides  of 
barium.  Fquiv.  43'8  ;  sp.  yr.  2*54;  symbol ,  Sr. 

>Stro|>.  n.  A  strap;  a  strip  of  leather  used  for  sharp¬ 
ening  razors,  and  giving  them  a  fine  smooth  edge. 

— v.  a.  To  draw  over  a  strop  with  a  view  to  sharpen. 

fttro'phe,  (-/<?,)  n.  [Kr.,  from  Gr.  strophe,  a  turning] 
(PoeAry.)  In  the  Greek  tragedy,  the  turning  of  the  cho¬ 
rus,  dancing  towards  oue  side  of  the  orchestra;  hence, 
also,  the  strain  sung  during  this  evolution,  to  which  the 
antistrophe  a  ns  wers. 

SI  ro  1.1.  i<%  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  strophes. 

Slropli  iolate,  Slropli  iolated,  a.  Furnished 
with  a  strophiole. 

Slropli  iole.  n.  [Lat.  strojihiolum.]  A  Caruncle,  7.  v. 

Stropli  uliiN.  n.  (Med.)  The  Red  Gum,  7.  r. 

Slroud.  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Gloucestershire, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  river  Frome  and  the  Slade- 
water,  9  m.  from  Gloucester.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  clothing  trade.  Pop.  10,000. 

Stroud,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Monroe 
co.,  22  m.  N.W.  of  Easton;  pop.  abt. 4,000. 

SI roilds'bll ry,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Monroe  co.,  118  in.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg;  pop.  abt. 
1,000. 

St  roinl  i  lag.  n.  A  coarse  kind  of  cloth  used  in  the 
American  Indian  trade. —  Worcester. 

Strove,  imp.  of  Strive,  7.  r. 

SI  row.  v.  a.  The  same  as  Strew,  7.  v. 

Strozzi,  ( strot'se ,)  the  name  of  a  wealthy  and  illustri¬ 
ous  Florentine  family.  Palla,  Filippo,  and  Piero  were 
the  three  most  renowned  members  of  this  princely  house, 
between  1432  and  1537,  and  who  were  either  exiled  or 
lost  their  lives  in  the  struggle  for  liberty  against  the 
power  of  the  Medici  family. 

Struck,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Strike,  7.  v. 

Sti  rueti 'ur;il,  a.  Pertaining  to  structure. 

Struct  urc,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat  structura.]  A  putting  to¬ 
gether;  adaptation;  adjustment;  manner  of  building. 
—  Form;  make;  construction.  —  Mauner  of  organiza¬ 
tion  of  animals,  vegetables,  Ac.  —  A  building  of  any 
kind,  but  chiefly  a  building  of  some  size  or  magnifi¬ 
cence;  an  edifice;  a  fabric. — The  particular arraugemeut 
of  the  integrant  particles  of  a  mineral. 

Struct'lirist,  n.  A  builder. 

Strucuscc,  ( stroo'en-se ,)  Karl  August  von,  first  min¬ 
ister  of  Christian  VII.  of  Denmark,  b.  at  Halle,  Saxony, 
1737.  He  was  brought  up  to  medicine,  and  became,  in 
1708,  physician  to  the  King  of  Denmark.  Soon  after 
the  marriage  of  Christian  with  the  Princess  Caroline 
Matilda  of  England.  S.  became  a  favorite  of  the  young 
queen,  and  after  a  long  course  of  court  intrigues,  taking 
advantage  of  the  imbecility  of  the  monarch,  lie  gradu¬ 
ally  came  to  direct  the  whole  affairs  of  government. 
At  length  the  Queen-mother  formed  a  party  against 
him.  He  was  arrested,  with  his  friend,  Count  Brandt, 
and  beheaded  at  Copenhagen,  1772. 

Strii^'^'lc,  v.  n.  [Ger.  strauchcln ,  to  totter;  It.  sdruc- 
ciolare ,  to  stumble.]  To  make  efforts  with  a  twisting, 
or  with  contortions  of  the  body;  to  use  great  efforts  or 
exertions;  to  labor  hard;  to  strive;  to  contend;  .to  use 
exertions  in  pain  or  anguish;  to  be  in  agony;  to  put 
forth  efforts  in  any  kind  of  difficulty  or  distress. 

— n.  A  violent  effort  with  contortions  of  the  body;  great 
labor;  forcible  effort  to  obtain  an  object  or  to  avoid  an 
evil ;  contest;  contention;  strife;  agony;  contortions 
of  supreme  distress. 

Strug'gler,  n.  One  who  struggles. 

St  ruu n.  Act  of  striving;  vehement  or  earnest 
effort. 

— a.  Making  great  efforts;  using  violent  exertions.  —  Af¬ 
fected  with  contortions. 

Struma.  n.  [Lat.]  ( Med.)  A  chronic  swelling  of 
some  gland,  particularly  the  thyroid,  dependent  on  a 
scrofulous  disposition.  Any  scrofulous  enlargement, 
white  swelling,  or  other  indolent  tumor. 
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(Bot.)  A  swelling  present  in  some  leaves  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  petiole,  where  it  is  connected  with  the 
lamina,  as  in  Mimosa  sensitiva.  The  term  is  also  used 
in  describing  mosses  to  denote  a  dilatation  or  swelling 
sometimes  seen  upon  one  side  of  the  base  of  the  theca. 

Strum  |»et,  n.  [Du.  strant-pol — stront,  ordure.]  A 
prostitute. 

— a.  Like  a  strumpet ;  hence,  false  ;  inconstant. 

Strung-.  imp.  and  pp.  of  String,  7.  v. 

Strut,  v.  n.  [Dan  slrutte,  to  strut;  Ger.  strotzen,  to 
teem.]  To  swell ;  to  bulge  ;  to  plot  liberate ;  as,  strutting 
bags  of  money.  ( Uryden .)  (R.)  — To  walk  with  a  lofty, 
proud  gait  and  erect  bead  ;  to  walk  with  an  assumptiou 
of  dignity;  as.  a  strutting  cock. 

— n.  A  lofty,  proud  step  or  walk,  with  the  head  erect; 
affectation  of  dignity  in  one’s  gait ;  as,  an  ungainly  strut. 

(Arch.)  A  brace ;  a  stretching-piece. 

(Mach.)  Any  part  of  a  mechanical  structure  whose 
principal  propeity  is  to  hold  things  apart;  —  correla¬ 
tive  to  stay  and  tie. 

StrutiBiion'icIa*.  n.  pi.  [From  Gr.  strouthos ;  Lat. 
struthio,  an  ostrich.]  (Zobl.)  A  family  of  the  order 
Cui  sores,  composed  of  large  birds,  incapable  of  flight, 
having  mere  rudimentary  wings,  but  long  and  stout 
legs;  including  the  Ostrich,  the  Cassowary,  and  other 
congenial  species.  See  Supplement. 

St  rutiliiop’tieri*.  n.  [Gr.  strouthos, ostrich, and pteron, 
wing, or  plume;  from  the  resemblance  ]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  order  Polypodiaceu.  The  Ostrich  Fern,  S. 
Germanica,  is  a  fern  of  uoblesize  and  appearance,  grow¬ 
ing  in  low  woods  ami  swamps.  The  sterile  fronds  are 
often  5  or  6  feet  high,  commonly  about  3,  numerous,  in 
circular  clumps.  Fertile  fronds  few,  in  the  midst  of 
the  sterile,  much  smaller;  the  leaflets  with  numerous 
brownish,  contracted  segments,  densely  covered  by  the 
fruit  beneath. 

Strut'ter,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  struts. 

St  rut'tingl,y.  adr.  With  a  proud,  lofty  gait  or  step. 

Stru'vite,  n.  (Min.)  A  crystallized  animonio-niag- 
nesian  phosphate  met  with  in  guano  at  Suldauha  Bay, 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Africa.  It  occurs  in  regular  six-sided 
prisms  of  a  pale-yellow  color,  which  are  transparent, 
but  generally  rendered  opaque  and  blackened  by  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  —  Brande. 

Stryelmine,  Strychnia,  (strik'-,)  n.  (Chem.)  One 
of  the  alkaloids  found  in  the  Strychnos  nux-vomica,  and 
the  S.  Jgnatii,  or  Ignatius's  bean,  in  company  with 
brucine  ami  igasurine.  In  the  former,  strychnine  and 
brucine  are  found  in  the  form  of  lactates.  The  method 
of  extraction  is  the  following  :  —  The  rasped  seeds  are 
boiled  with  four  times  their  weight  of  alcohol  acidu¬ 
lated  with  one  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  alco¬ 
holic  liquid  is  neutralized  with  milk  of  lime  in  slight 
excess;  the  acid  and  coloring  matters  being  thus  pre¬ 
cipitated.  the  basis  remaining  in  solution.  The  alcohol 
is  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  treated  with  acidulated 
water,  from  which  the  two  alkaloids  are  afterwards 
precipitated  by  ammonia.  They  are  then  converted 
into  nitrates  and  crystallized,  the  nitrate  of  strychnine 
crystallizing  out  first.  S.  is  one  of  tin1  most  powerful 
of  the  vegetable  bases,  precipitating  many  of  the  me¬ 
tallic  oxides  from  their  salts,  and  in  many  cases  form¬ 
ing  compounds  with  them, of  which  the  double  sulphate 
of  strychnine  and  copper  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 
S.  crystallizes  from  dilute  alcohol  in  anhydrous  octohe¬ 
dra,  or  in  square  prisms,  which  do  not  fuse  on  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  beat.  It  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol, 
ether,  and  the  caustic  alkalies;  but  it  dissolves  in  the 
essential  oils  and  in  chloroform.  It  dissolves  in  7,000 
parts  of  cold  water,  giving  an  intensely  bitter  solution, 
which  is  still  retained  even  when  diluted  with  100  parts 
of  water.  With  the  acids  it  forms  well-defined  salts, 
which  are  mostly  crysialline  and  soluble.  In  minute 
portions,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixth  of  a  grain,  it  is 
used  as  a  tonic  in  medicine,  with  a  special  action  on  the 
nerves  of  motion.  In  doses  of  two  or  three  grains,  it  is 
a  most  powerful  and  fatal  poison:  it  is  therefore  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  cases  of  murder  and  suicide.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  action  seems  to  he  on  the  niotory  nerves,  produc¬ 
ing  lock-jaw  and  paralysis  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  Form. 
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Strycli '  uo*i, 

n.  [Gr.]  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants, 
order  Logani- 
aceie,  contain¬ 
ing  some  of  the 
most  poisonous 
plants  known. 

N.  nnx-romica , 
the  Kooch  la- 
tree  of  India 
(Fig.  2438).  pro- 
(1  u  c  e  s  n  11  x- 
voniica  floods. 

These  are  im¬ 
ported  into  this 
country  from 
C  o  t*  o  in  a  11  del 
and  Ceylon. — 

They  are  ex¬ 
tremely  poison¬ 
ous,  from  con¬ 
taining  the  al¬ 
kaloids  strych¬ 
nine  and  bru¬ 
cine.  Three- 
quarters  of  a 
grain  of  the 
former  alkaloid  has  been  known  to  produce  dealh:  it 
is,  however,  a  valuable  stimulant  of  the  nervous  sys- 
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tern,  and  has  been  frequently  employed  in  paralysis. 
Nux-vomica  seeds  are  largely  used  by  gamekeepers  and 
farmers  to  destroy  vermin.  The  bark  of  the  K  ouch  la- 
tree  is  also  very  poisonous.  It  was  formerly  confounded 
with  ciisparia  or  Angostura  bark,  (see  Galipea  ;)  hence 
it  is  sometimes  termed  false  Angostura  bark.  An 
aqueous  extract  of  the  bark  of  &  tiente  is  the  terrible 
Java  poison  called  upas  tientf.  The  juice  of  S.  toxifera 
is  the  basis  of  the  celebrated  Wourali,  or  arrow-poison 
of  Guiana.  The  wood  of  some  Asiatic  species  is  employed 
as  an  antidote  to  the  bites  of  poisonous  snakes,  and  on 
this  account  is  generally  called  lignum  colu>>r inum ,  or 
snake-wood.  It  has  been  used  medicinally  in  intermit¬ 
tent  fevers.  The  bark  of  S.  pseudoqunia,  which  contains 
neither  strychnine  nor  l/rucine ,  is  extensively  employed 
in  Brazil  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona  bark.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  erroneously  called  copalchi  bark.  The  dried 
ripe  seeds  of  S.  potatorum  are  called  clearing-nuts ,  from 
being  employed  by  the  Hindoos  to  clear  muddy  water. 

ktry'kerMville,  in  New  York,  a  post-vill.  of  Wyoming 
co.,  30  m.  E.S.E.  of  Buffalo. 

Ntu 'art,  the  royal  house  of  Great  Britain  after  the  union 
with  Scotland.  The  first  of  the  name  was  the  only  child 
of  Walter,  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  and  his  wife  Mar¬ 
jory,  daughter  of  King  Robert  Bruce;  he  was  B.  1316; 
commanded  the  second  division  of  the  Scottish  army 
at  the  battle  of  Halidon,  19th  July,  1333;  concluded 
the  treaty  of  Perth  with  Edward  III.,  1835:  succeeded 
David  II.,  under  the  title  of  Robert  II.,  1371,  n.  1390. 

—  His  son,  Robert  III.,  reigned  after  him,  and  contin¬ 
ued  the  peace  till  1399,  when  the  succession  of  Henry  I  V. 
to  the  throne  of  England  led  to  the  renewal  of  hostili¬ 
ties;  D.  1406.  —  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  James, 
whose  successors  all  bore  the  same  name  —  the  fifth  of 
the  line  becoming  father  of  the  unhappy  Queen  of  Scots. 
(See  James:  Mary.) — Theother  kings  of  this  house  were 
James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  and  First  of  England, 
Charles  I.,  Charles  II.,  and  James  II.,  by  whose  depo¬ 
sition,  in  1688,  the  S.  were  finally  expelled  the  throne. 
—The  son  of  the  last  named,  James  Francis  Edward, 
called  the  “Old  Pretender,”  was  acknowledged  king  by 
Louis  XIV.,  under  the  title  of  James  III  ,  in  1701,  and 
in  1719  married  the  daughter  of  John  Sobieski,  King  of 
Poland;  he  made  some  vain  attempts  to  recover  the 
kingdom,  and  i>.  at  Rome,  1756.  He  resigned  his  pre¬ 
tensions  to  his  son.  Charles  Edward  (“  Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie,”  or  the  “Young  Pretender”),  b.  1721,  who 
fought  gallantly  for  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  was 
defeated  at  Culloden,  1746;  d.  at  Rome,  1788.  —  The  last 
of  the  S.  was  his  brother,  Henry  Benedict,  who  entered 
the  Church  soon  after  the  disasters  of  1745.  and  became 
titular  Cardinal  of  York  :  on  the  death  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward,  however,  he  assumed  the  empty  title  of  Henry 
IX.  The  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French  republic,  soon 
after,  compelled  him  to  seek  safety  in  Venice,  and  he  was 
there  supported  by  a  pension  from  the  English  crown. 
D.  1807. 

Stub,  n.  [A.  S.  The  stump  of  a  tree;  that  part 

of  the  stem  of  a  tree  which  remains  fixed  in  the  earth 
when  the  tree  is  felled;  —  applied  particularly  to  the 
stump  of  a  small  tree. 

— v.  a.  To  grub  up  by  the  roots;  to  extirpate;  to  eradi¬ 
cate:  as,  to  stub  up  turnips. 

— [L.  Ger.  stubben. J  In  the  U.  States,  to  strike,  as  the 
foot,  against  the  stump  of  a  tree,  a  stone,  Ac. 

a  (Swed.  stuhbig. J  Short  and  thick,  like 
something  truncated  :  blunt;  obtuse. 

8tub'lM‘iliie*s,Stiib'biiies.s.  a. Bluntness ;  stumpi¬ 
ness;  ohtusencss ;  stuntedness. 

StiiDDlo.  ( stub'bl, )  n.  [Dim.  of  stub;  Ger.  stoppel ; 
Lat.  stigula.]  The  small  stumps  of  wheat,  rye.  barley, 
oats,  or  buckwheat,  left  in  the  ground  after  reaping. 
Stiihhlcil,  Stub  bly,  ( stiib'bld ,)  a.  Covered  with 
stubble. 

$tub'blc-rak<».  n.  ( Agric .)  A  long-toothed  rake  for 
gathering  together  stublde. 

Stiih'borii,  a.  [Icel.  stubbr,  the  trunk  of  a  tree;  Sunsk. 
stab/i ,  to  render  immovable.]  Inflexibly  fixed  in  opin¬ 
ion  ;  not  to  be  moved  or  persuaded  by  reasons;  stiff; 
obstinate  to  a  degree  of  excess;  unyielding ;  refractory; 
as,  a  stubborn  mind.  —  Persevering;  persisting;  con¬ 
stant;  steady ;  firm  in  purpose;  as,  stubborn  application 

—  Still;  not  pliable  or  flexible;  as ,  stubborn  timber. — 
Intractable;  obstinately  resisting  command,  the  goad, 
or  the  whip  ;  as,  a  stubborn  mule.  —  Firm  ;  hardy  ;  en¬ 
during  with  resolute  patience;  as,  a  stubborn  stoic. — 
— Refractory  ;  not  ductile  ;  not  easily  melted  or  worked  : 
as.  a  stubborn  metal. 

Stub  bornly,  adv.  Obstinately;  inflexibly;  refrac¬ 
torily. 

Stub'borniiess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  stub¬ 
born:  immovableness;  inflexibility;  contumaciousness: 
unyieldingness;  perverse  or  unreasonable  obstinacy; 
stiffness;  want  of  pliancy  or  ductility;  refractoriness, 
as  of  ores  or  metals. 

Stub'by,  a.  Abounding  with  stubs;  short  and  thick; 
squat;  stunted;  ah,  stubby  hairs. 

Stub'-<»n<l,  n.  (Mark.)  The  enlarged  end  of  a  con¬ 
necting-rod,  to  which  the  strap  is  made  fast. 

Stab'«morliS(S  (Carp.)  A  mortise  only  partially 
passing  through  the  timber  in  which  it  is  formed. 

Stiib'-nail.  n.  A  short,  thick  nail  ;  a  nail  broken  off 

btUCCO,  (stuk'ko,)  n.  [I till. ]  (Arch.)  A  term  frequently 
applied  to  various  kinds  of  lime  or  cement  renderings 
on  masonry.  It  signifies  more  strictly,  however,:*  spe¬ 
cies  of  plastering  in  ordinary  cases  worked  up  by  hand 
to  a  fine  face  adapted  to  receive  paint.  In  superior 
buildings  this  .S',  is  made  by  the  addition  of  other  mate¬ 
rials  than  the  lime  or  plaster  usually  employed  in  order 
to  resemble  marble.  In  point  of  fact,  common  .S',  is 
nothing  more  than  plastering  which  has  received  an 


additional  amount  of  manipulation.  Marble  S.  is  made 
with  fine  lime,  mixed  with  calcareous  powder,  chalk,  or 
other  similar  substances,  in  such  proportions  and 
worked  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  hard  uniform 
substance,  which  admits  of  being  colored,  painted,  and 
polished,  so  as  to  resemble  various  colored  marbles. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  stuccoed,)  (stuk'kod.)  To  overlay 
with  stucco  or  fine  plaster. 

Stuc/co^r,  n.  One  who  works  in  stucco. 

.Stuck,  imp.  and  pp.  of  8th  K,  q.  v. 

St  lick  lc,  ( stuk'L ,)  ii.  Same  as  Stook,  q.  v. 

Stuck  -up.  a.  Self-important  and  affectedl)’  dignified, 
without  possessing  real  superiority ;  inflated  with  van¬ 
ity  or  superciliousness;  ridiculously  puffed  up  and  as¬ 
suming  airs  of  exclusiveness,  from  an  overweening  idea] 
of  personal  importance,  consequence,  or  position;  as,  a 
stuck-up  parvenu.  (Colloq.) 

St  ml.  n.  [A.  8.  studa ;  Ger.  stiitze,  a  prop,  support.] 
That  which  is  set  or  fixed  upright;  especially,  a  post, 
pillar,  stay,  or  prop.  —  An  ornamental  knob  or  boss. — 
An  ornamental  button  for  a  shirt-bosom;  as,  a  set  of 
diamond  studs. 

(Mach.)  A  short  rod;  also,  a  stud-bolt. 

(Arch.)  A  small  joist  inserted  in  the  sills  and  beams 
of  a  building,  between  the  posts,  to  support  the  beams 
or  other  main  timbers. 

— v.  a.  To  adorn  with  shining  studs,  bosses,  or  knobs ;  as, 
harness  studded  with  plated  ornaments. — To  set  thickly, 
as  with  studs;  to  set  with  detached  or  prominent  orna¬ 
ments;  as,  the  heavens  are  studded  with  stars,  a  garden 
studded  with  flowers. 

Stull,  n.  I  A.  S.  and  Icel.  stud,  a  collection  of  horses; 
Ger.  «?«£«.]  A  collection  of  breeding-horses  or  mares; 
also,  the  place  where  they  are  lodged  ;  in  France,  a 
haras  ;  as.  a  racing  stud. 

Sf ud'diolt, Stantl'i ug-bolt, n.  (Mach.)  A  double- 
threaded  bolt  to  be  screwed  into  a  fixed  part  at  one  end, 
and  receive  a  nut  upon  the  other. 

Stml'iliu^,  n.  Studs  or  joists  taken  collectively,  or 
the  material  for  their  construction. 

St ia<l  <l i n^-sai I.  n.  (Naut.)  tine  of  a  set  of  supple¬ 
mentary  sails  extended  in  light  winds  beyond  the  leeches 
of  the  principal  square  sails.  They  are  narrow  and  of 
the  same  height  with  the  sail  supplemented;  —  some¬ 
times  abbreviated,  on  shipboard,  stunsail. 

Stu'llcut.  n.  [Fr.  ctudiant,  from  Lat .studens,  studentis 
—  studeo,  to  take  pains  about.]  A  person  engaged  in 
study  ;  a  scholar ;  a  collegian  ;  one  who  is  devoted  to 
learning,  either  in  an  institution  or  in  private;  as,  the 
students  of  a  university,  a  medical,  law,  or  theological 
student,  Ac. —  A  bookworm  ;  a  person  devoted  to,  or  ab¬ 
sorbed  in,  books  and  learning;  us,  a  hard  student.  —  One 
who  studies,  meditates  on,  or  examines  ;  as,  a  student  of 
human  life. 

St  ii  <le  lit  ship,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  a  student. 

Sluil'-iiorse,  n.  [A.  8.  stod-hors.)  A  stallion  ;  a  stone- 
horse  ;  a  horse  kept  for  breeding  purposes. 

Studied.  ( stud'id ,)  p.  a.  [From  study.]  Well  consid¬ 
ered  or  digested  ;  read  or  examined  with  closeness  or 
attention;  as,  t lie  matter  tins  been  well  studied. — 
Learned  ;  erudite  ;  qualified  by  study  ;  well  versed  in 
any  branch  or  department  of  learning ;  as,  a  person 
well  studied  in  the  law.  —  Intended;  purposed;  pre¬ 
meditated;  as,  a  studied  affront. 

Stu  dio.  ?*.;  pi.  Studios.  [It.,  a  study.]  A  sculptor’s 
workshop;  an  atelier ; — sometimes,  though  less  properly, 
applied  to  the  work-room  of  a  painter. 

Studious,  a.  [  Fr. studieux  ;  Lat  studiosus  —  studium.) 
Given  to  books  or  to  learning;  devoted  to  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  or  erudition  from  books;  as,  a  studi¬ 
ous  scholar.  —  Contemplative;  thoughtful;  given  to 
thought  or  cogitative  examination.  —  Attentive  to; 
careful ;  —  preceding  of;  as,  a  man  studious  of  his  own 
interests.  —  Suited  to  thought  or  meditation;  favora¬ 
ble  for  study  or  contemplation:  as,  studious  cloisters. 
(Mi /ton.) —  Diligent ;  eager  to  discover  something,  or  to 
accomplish  some  object;  as,  one  who  is  studious  to 
please. —  Premeditated;  studied;  deliberately  planned 
or  formed;  as,  studious  impertinence. 

Stu  diously,  adv.  In  a  studious  manner. 

Mtu'tlioiisiie§N,n.  Quality  of  being  studious. 

.Stud  -work,  n  (Masonry.)  A  wall  built  between 
studs  or  quarters.  —  Orabb. 

Stml'y,  n.  [Fr.  dude;  Lat.  studium,  from  studeo.)  As¬ 
siduity,  or  close  and  earnest  application  to  anything; 
a  setting  of  the  mind  or  thoughts  upon  a  subject ;  — 
hence,  application  of  the  mental  powers  to  books,  to 
arts  or  science,  or  to  any  subject,  with  the  view  of 
learning-or acquiring  what  is  not  before  known;  as,  he 
passes  his  whole  time  in  study.  —  Exclusive  mental  ab¬ 
straction  or  occupation;  undivided  or  absorbed  atten¬ 
tion  or  meditation;  contrivance;  as,  it  is  his  study  to 
please  the  fair  sex  — Subject  of  special  or  fixed  atten¬ 
tion  ;  any  particular  branch  of  knowledge  or  learning 
that  is  studied. —  An  apartment  devoted  to  study  or  to 
literary  occupation  ;  a  reading-room  ;  as,  ho  is  a  man 
who  seldom  leaves  his  study. 

(Fine.  Arts  )  A  work  undertaken  for  improvement  in 
painting  or  sculpture,  and  commonly  left  unfinished  ;  — 
also,  a  finished  sketch  from  nature;  as,  a  study  of  a 
flower  or  tree. 

— t*.  n.  To  he  eager,  zealous,  diligent,  or  assiduous.  —  To 
apply  one’s  self,  or  to  pursue  some  course  iff  action  ;  to 
fix  the  mind  attentively  upon  a  subject;  to  muse;  to 
cogitate;  to  dwell  upon  anything  in  thought.  —  To  ap¬ 
ply  the  mental  faculties  to  the  acquisition  of  book-lore 
or  learning. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  studied,)  (stud'id.)  To  be  eager  or 
zealous  about ;  to  busy  one’s  self  with,  or  strive  after  ;  to 
apply  the  mind  to;  to  read  and  investigate  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  gaining  knowledge  of  and  familiarity  with  ;  as, 
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to  study  law,  to  study  the  classics,  to  study  languages. 

—  To  examine  or  inspect  closely;  to  consider  atten¬ 
tively  and  carefully ;  as,  a  selfish  man  studies  himself 
first.  —  To  con  over,  or  to  commit  to  memory  ;  to  form, 
arrange,  or  set  in  order  by  previous  cogitation ;  as,  to 
st inly  a  speech,  address,  harangue,  sermon,  or  lesson. 

Stu'la.  n.  [It.,  a  stove.]  A  jet  ot  steam  issuing  from  a 
fissure  in  the  earth  :  these  jets  are  not  unconunou  in 
volcanic  districts.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  natural 
vapor-baths,  in  which  steam  issues  from  the  earth,  gen¬ 
erally  accompanied  by  gas,  and  used  lor  curative  pur¬ 
poses. 

St  il  If,  n.  [Fr.  etoffe  ;  Dan.  and  Du.  stof;  Oer.  stuff]  A 
mass  of  matter  indefinitely;  or,  a  collection  of  sub¬ 
stances;  the  matter  or  material  of  which  any  tiling  is 
formed. 

“The  workman  on  bis  stuff  his  skill  doth  shew.”  —  Davies. 

— Particularly,  fabrics  of  the  loom  ;  woven  material ;  tex¬ 
tile  goods  not  made  into  garments;  as,  what  kind  of 
stuff  does  she  wear?  —  A  potion,  medicine,  or  mixture  ; 
as,  “  1  did  compound  for  her  a  certain  stuff. !” — Shaks. 

— Unorganized  or  refuse  matter; — hence,  nonsense; 
bosh;  silly  talk  ;  irrational  language;  empty  verbiage; 
as,  he  writes  wretched  stuff  and  calls  it  poetry. 

(Com.)  A  light,  woollen  cloth  formerly  much  used  for 
curtains  and  bed-furniture. 

(Naut.)  Slush  of  mixed  turpentine,  tallow,  Ac.,  used 
on  shipboard:  as,  to  pay  a  ship’s  bottom  with  stuff. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  etoffer ;  Ger.  stopfen.]  To  till  very  full  ;  to 
crowd;  to  cram ;  to  load  or  charge  to  excess:  as,  to 
stuff  a  bolster.  —  To  press;  to  thrust  or  crowd  into. — 
To  fill  by  being  put  into  ;  to  swell  or  bulge  out  by  putting 
something  in  ;  as,  to  stuff  a  bladder  with  sausage-meat. 
Specifically,  to  fill  with  seasoning,  forcemeat,  spices,  or 
truffles;  as,  to  stuff  a  turkey.  —  To  stifle  or  obstruct,  as 
the  sense  of  an  organ  ;  as,  his  nose  being  stuffed ,  he  can¬ 
not  smell.  —  To  form,  mould,  or  fashion  by  stuffing;  as, 
to  stuff  the  body  of  a  doll.  —  To  fill,  as  the  skin  of  a  dead 
animal  for  presenting  and  preserving  his  form;  as,  to 
stuff  an  owl.  —  To  crowd  with  facts  or  ideas;  to  cram 
mentally;  —  hence,  to  fill  with  something  improper, 
fallacious,  or  superfluous ;  as,  he  lias  his  head  stuffed 
with  absurd  notions. 

To  stuff  a  ballot-box,  in  the  U.  States,  to  fill  a  ballot- 
box  witli  illegal  or  fraudulent  votes. 

— v.  n.  To  cram  ;  to  gorge;  to  fill  greedily  or  glutton¬ 
ously  ;  as,  some  people  stuff  themselves  Into  dyspepsia. 

Stall  >r,  w.  One  who  stuffs.  —  In  the  U.  States,  oue 
who  fills  a  ballot-box  with  fraudulent  votes. 

St  liir-“OWii.  7i.  A  gown  made  of  a  woollen  fabric ;  — 
hence,  in  England,  a  junior  barrister,  or  one  not  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  dignity  of  a  silk  gown,  like  the  king's  or 
queen’s  counsel. —  Campbell. 

Stuffiness,  n.  State  of  being  stuffy,  surly,  peevish, 
or  obstinate. 

Stutrin^:,  n.  That’  which  is  used  for  filling  anything; 
as,  the  stuffing  of  a  cushion. — (Cookery.)  Stuffing  or 
force-balls  for  meat,  game,  Ac.;  that  which  is  put  into 
meat  to  impart  a  higher  zest,  savor,  or  relish  ;  ns,  when 
roasting  a  fillet  of  veal,  do  not  forget  the  stuffing. 

St  nil  'iii“'-box,  n.  (Mach.)  In  a  locomotive  engine, 
a  box  with  a  recess  for  admitting  some  soft  material, 
such  as  white  spun  yarn,  to  render  steam-tight  any  rod 
working  through  this  stuffing  or  packing.  The  piston- 
rods,  slide  valve  rods,  regulator-rods, and  pump-plunger, 
all  work  through  boxes  ot  this  description.  (V.  Fig.  2426.) 

SI ufT'y,  a.  Doughty;  hold;  stout;  mettlesome.  (Scot.) 

—  Peevish  :  surly  ;  obstinate;  churlish.  (Colloq.  U.  8.) 

Stulil  HeisNenhurg.  (stool-rise' en-boorg,)  a  town 

of  Hungary,  16  m.  from  Lake  Balaton,  in  a  swampy 
plain  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  marshes  of  S&r-Ket. 
Manuf.  Cotton  cloths,  flannels,  leather,  silk,  and 
knives.  S.  was,  from  1027  to  1527,  the  place  where  the 
kings  of  Hungary  were  crowned  and  buried,  l'op.  15,872. 

St  uk  o' ley,  in  British  N.  America,  a  seaport-town  in 
the  N.  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Morel 
River  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  Lat.  46°  26'  N.,  Lon. 
62°  47'  \V. 

SI  nl  I.  n.  A  framework  of  timber  placed  in  the  backs 
of  levels,  and  covered  with  boards,  or  small  piles,  to 
support  rubbish. 

St  ii  I  in,  n.  A  shaft  serving  to  drain  a  mine. 

Still  tifier.  n.  One  who  stultifies. 

Stultification. (  ka'shun,)n.  Act  of  stultifying. 

Stul  tify,  v.  n.  [Lat.  facio,  and  stultus,  foolish.]  To 
cause  to  appear  foolish  ;  to  make  a  fool  of.  —  To  prove 
foolish  or  deficient  of  understanding;  to  regard  as  a 
fool,  or  as  foolish. 

(Law.)  To  allege  or  prove  to  be  insane  for  the  void- 
ance  of  some  act.  —  Bind  stone. 

Stultiroqiienee,  Stultiloquy.  (-kwens.)  n. 
[Lat.  stultus,  foolish,  and  loquentia ,  a  talking  ]  Foolish 
talk;  empty  or  frivolous  chatter;  childish  babble. 

Slum.  n.  [  D.  stom ,  must.]  Same  as  Must,  q.  v.  —  Wine 
revived  afresh  by  fermentation  from  a  mixture  of  must. 

— v.  a.  To  revive  or  renew,  as  wine,  and  adding  new  fer¬ 
mentation  to  it  by  means  of  must. 

St  ii m  bio,  v.  a.  [D  strompelen.)  To  strike,  as  the 
foot  against  a  stump;  to  trip  in  walking  or  moving  in 
any  way  upon  the  legs;  to  strike  the  foot  so  as  to  fall, 
or  to  hazard  a  fall. — To  walk  in  a  bungling,  awkward, 
or  unsteady  manner  ;  as,  drunken  men  are  apt  to  stum¬ 
ble.  —  To  err ;  to  slip  or  slide  into  a  crime,  error,  trans¬ 
gression,  or  blunder.  —  To  strike  upon  by  accident  or 
without  design  ;  to  tall  or  alight  by  chance ;  —  preceding 
on  or  upon  ;  as,  he  stumbled  upon  a  piece  of  good  luck. 

— r.  n.  To  obstruct  or  impede  in  progress;  to  cause  to 
trip  or  stop. — To  confound,  puzzle,  confuse,  or  perplex  ; 
to  gravel ;  to  pother ;  to  put  to  a  nonplus ;  as,  such  terms 
stum  bled  many.  —  Milton . 

— n.  A  trip  or  sudden  check  in  walkhig  or  running;  as, 
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to  make  a  stumble* —  A  blunder;  a  failure;  a  fiasco;  a 
state  of  nonplus. 

Mimi'Ller.  /*.  One  who  stumbles;  a  blunderer. 
Stum  blin^-block,  Stumbling-stone,  n. 

A  ny  cause  of  stuinbliug ;  that  which  causes  one  to  err  or 
blunder. 

Stump,  n.  [Swed.  and  Dan.;  Ger.  stump/.]  The  stub 
of  a  tree;  that  part  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  remaining  in 
the  earth  after  the  tree  is  felled,  or  the  part  of  any 
plant  left  in  the  earth  by  the  scythe  or  sickle.  —  The 
part  of  a  limb  or  other  body  remaining  after  a  part  is 
amputated  or  destroyed  ;  as,  the  stump  of  a  leg,  finger, 
or  tooth,  the  stump  of  a  pipe  or  cigar.  —  (pi.)  Legs; 
limbs;  as,  lie  travelled  thither  on  his  stumps.  (Colloq.) 
—  One  of  two  small  pieces  of  wood  set  on  the  head  of 
the  wicket,  in  the  game  of  cricket.  —  A  short,  thick 
ndl  of  leather  or  paper,  cut  to  a  point,  and  employed  to 
rub  down  the  harsh  or  strong  lines  of  a  crayon-  or  pen¬ 
cil-drawing,  for  shading  it,  or  for  rubbing  solid  tints  on 
paper  from  colors  in  powder.  —  Fair  knit. 

Stump-orator ,  one  who  delivers  an  harangue  from  the 
stump  of  a  tree,  or  other  prominent  elevation.  (Amer.) 
—  Stump-oratory,  in  the  U.  States,  an  electioneering 
speech  or  political  harangue  delivered  from  a  stump,  or 
other  prominent  place.  —  To  take  the  slump,  or  to  stump 
it,  to  go  about  the  country  delivering  public  addresses 
for  electioneering  purposes;  — a  term  derived  from  the 
old  Western  custom  of  the  orator’s  mounting  the  stump 
of  a  tree,  as  in  the  backwoods,  in  making  his  speech  or 
harangue.  (American  ) 

-t-v.  a.  [Sweil.  stympa.)  To  curtail ;  to  lop.  as  a  fixed  limb 
or  branch.  —  To  strike  with  the  toe,  as  something  fixed 
or  hard.  (Vulgar.)  —  To  challenge;  also,  to  nonplus;  to 
puzzle;  to  place  in  a  quandary.  (  Amer.  Cant.)  —  To  go 
about,  delivering  speeches  or  addresses  for  electioneer¬ 
ing  purposes;  as,  to  stump  the  State  (Amer.  Colloq.)  — 
To  overset,  as  the  stump  or  wicket  in  the  game  of 
cricket. 

To  stump  out,  in  the  game  of  cricket,  to  bowl  out  by 
knocking  down  the  stump  or  wicket  with  the  ball. 

— 1>.  n.  To  walk  or  totter  heavily,  as  if  on  stumps.  —  To 
brag;  to  vaunt;  to  make  a  boast. 

To  stump  up,  an  English  colloquialism,  expressive  of 
to  pay  cash. 

Sin  in  p'aji’O,  n.  In  Maine,  a  tax  levied  on  the  amount 
of  timber  cut,  and  regulated  by  the  market-price  of 
lumber. 

Sliimp'er.  n.  One  who  stumps. —  A  boaster;  a  brag¬ 
gart. —  A  doubtful  story  ;  a  canard  (U.  S.  colloq.  and  vul.) 

Slump  i  n oss.  u.  State  or  quality  of  being  stumpy. 

Kltimptt'lown*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Lebanon 
co..  35  m.  N.W  of  Reading. 

SI  iiiiiploun,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  village  of  Gilmer  co.; 
pop.  abt.  120. 

Stiinip'y,  a.  Abounding  with  stumps.  —  Short  and 
thick;  stunted;  stubby. 

Sinn,  v  a.  [A.S.  stunian ,  to  render  dizzy  or  stupid 
with  noise;  Ger.  staunen,  to  wonder,  to  be  amazed.] 
To  overpower,  as  the  sense  of  hearing;  to  blunt  or 
stupefy,  as  the  organs  of  hearing;  to  confound  or  make 
dizzy  by  loud  and  confused  sound;  as,  the  noise  of  a 
cataract  stuns  the  ear. — To  make  senseless  or  dizzy 
with  a  blow  on  the  head  ;  as.  a  good  rap  from  a  cudgel 
is  apt  to  stun  a  man.  —  To  confound  or  astonish  com¬ 
pletely;  to  overpower;  to  bewilder;  as,  he  looked  at 
me  as  if  stunned. 

Slnn^,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Sting,  7.  v. 

Stunk,  imp.  and  pp.  of  SriNK,  7.  t». 

Stunner.  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  stuns;  —  ap¬ 
plied  colloquially  and  vulgarly  to  something  that  fills 
one  with  admiration  or  confounds  by  astonishment; 
as.  that  horse  is  a  stunner. 

SI  nil  'ill  ny,  p.  a.  Confusing  or  overpowering  the  au¬ 
ricular  organs;  as.  a  stunning  noise.  —  Striking  with 
admiration,  or  surprising  with  astonishment;  as,  a  stun¬ 
ning  girl,  a  stunning  romance.  (Colloq.) 

SI n nt,  v.  a.  [A  S.  s£m£an.]  To  stint;  to  hinder  or 
check  the  growth  of;  as,  to  stunt  a  plant  or  tree,  to 
stunt  a  child,  to  stunt  a  generous  nature. 

— n.  That  which  has  suffered  a  check  in  growth;  specif¬ 
ically,  a  two-year  old  whale. 

Stnnt'e<lii<*SH,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  stunted. 

Stupe,  n.  {Med.)  A  fomentation  ;  a  sweating-bath. 

— v.  a.  To  foment;  to  dress  with  a  stupe. 

Slnpefaeieiit,  {■ fd'shent .)  n.  (Med)  An  opiate;  a 
narcotic;  any  substance  producing  stupor. 

— a.  Promoting  stupefaction  or  lethargy. 

Stupefaction,  {-fdk'shun.)  11.  [L.  Lat.  stnpef actio.) 
Act  of  stupefying  or  rendering  stupid.  —  A  stupid  or 
senseless  state :  insensibility;  stupor:  torpor. 

Stupefac't i ve.  a.  Causing  stupefaction  or  insensi¬ 
bility;  deadening  or  blunting  the  sense  of  feeling  or 
understanding. 

Stu'pefieil  ness,  n.  State  of  being  stupefied ;  stupe¬ 
faction:  torpor;  stupor. 

Stu'pclier,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  stupefies. 

Stu  pefy,  v.  a.  [Kr.  stupe fier ;  Lat.  stupefacio — stnpeo 
and  /ado.]  To  deaden:  to  make  dull  or  stupid;  to 
blunt  or  confuse,  as  the  faculty  of  perception;  to  de¬ 
prive  of  motion  or  sensibility;  as,  the  fumes  of  lauda¬ 
num  stupefy  the  brain.  (Generally  written  stupify  in 
England.) 

Stupendous,  a.  [I, at.  stupendus — stnpeo.  to  be 
struck  senseless.]  Striking  senseless  by  its  magnitude; 
—  hence,  astonishing;  wonderful;  amazing;  particu¬ 
larly,  of  surprising  magnitude  or  elevation;  hr,  n  stupen¬ 
dous  height,  a  stupendous  theme. 

stupendously,  adv.  In  a  stupendous  manner;  in  a 
way  to  excite  awe  or  astonishment. 

fctupondousness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  stu¬ 
pendous,  amazing,  or  astonishing. 


Stn'peous,  Stu'posc,  a.  (Bot.)  Resembling  tow, 
(  or  having  long,  loose  scales  or  matted  filaments  like  tow. 
Stil'pill,  a.  [  Kr.  stupide  ;  Lat.  stupidus.]  Senseless; 
obtuse  in  mind;  insensible;  very  dull  in  intellect; 
deficient  in  understanding;  heavy;  doltish;  thick¬ 
headed  ;  as,  a  stupid  person.  —  Dull  ;  heavy  ;  inanimate 
in  style;  formed  without  skill  or  genius;  resulting 
from,  or  exhibiting,  stupidity ;  as,  a  stupid  speech,  a  stu¬ 
pid  book. 

Stupidity,  Sfii  piiliioss,  n.  [Fr.  stupidite:  Lat. 
stujnditas. J  Quality  or  state  of  being  stupid  ;  extreme 
dullness  of  perception  or  understanding;  mental  obtuse- 
ness;  insensibility;  blockish  ness  ;  senselessness;  thick 
headedness  ;  sluggishness  of  the  intellect. 

St  11  pill ly,  adv.  In  a  stupid  manner;  senselessly. 

Stu  pidness,  n.  Stupidity. 

St  u  pify,  v.  a.  See  Stupefy. 

Stu  por,  a?  [Lat.,  from  stupeo.)  Numbness  ;  deadness ; 
extreme  diminution  or  suspension  of  activity  or  sensi¬ 
bility  ;  suppression  or  reduction  of  sense  or  feeling  ;  as. 
the  stupor  of  any  physical  organ.  —  Intellectual  torpor 
or  insensibility ;  moral  stagnation;  mental  Btupidity; 
heedlessness  or  indifference  to  one's  interests  ;  as,  stupor 
of  the  reasoning  faculty. 

Stn'pose,  a.  {Bot.)  See  Stupeous. 

Stnr  bridge,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-’ village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Worcester  co.,  CO  m.  W.S.W.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  in 
1«70,  2,107. 

Stnr'dily,  adv.  In  a  sturdy  manner ;  with  hardiness, 
vigor,  or  lustiness. 

Stnr'ilmess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sturdy; 

stoutness;  hardiness;  lustiness;  as,  the  sturdiness  of 
^  early  manhood. —  Brutal  strength  ;  bluffness.  (R.) 
Sturdy,  a.  (comp,  sturdier:  superl.  sturdiest.)  [0.  Fr. 
estourdi ;  Fr.  tlourdi.]  Stout;  hardy;  bluff;  bluntly 
obstinate  ;  brusque  ; — implying  coarseness  or  rudeness  ; 
as.  a  sturdy  beggar,  a  sturdy,  hardened  sinner,  Ac.  — 
Exemplifying  strength,  force,  or  rude  vigor;  lusty; 
burly;  strong;  violent;  laid  on  with  strength;  as,  a 
sturdy  ploughman,  a  sturdy  stroke.  —  Stiff;  compact; 

^  hardy  ;  stout ;  strong ;  ns,  a  sturdy  tree,  sturdy  limbs. 
Stnr'«ly,  n.  (Farriery.)  An  ovine,  and  occasionally 
bovine,  sickness,  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  hydatid 
within  the  brain,  and  in  which  the  animal  cannot  prop¬ 
erly  seek  its  food,  loses  condition,  staggers  when  moved, 
turns  stupidly  round  almost  in  one  spot,  and  usually  to¬ 
wards  the  side  on  which  the  hydatid  lies.  See  Hydatid. 
Sflirge,  (sturj,)  an  island  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  the 
most.  E.  of  the  Balleny  group;  Lat.  66°  44'  S.,  Lon.  163° 

Sturgeon,  ( stUrjun ,)  n.  [Fr.  esturgeon  ;  Lat.  sturio 
or  sDrio.J  (Zodl.)  A  common  name  of  the  fishes  com¬ 
posing  the  genus  Accipmser  of  Cuvier,  of  which  it  is  the 
type  The  common  S.  ( Acdpenser  sturio)  is  generally  6 
feet  long,  but  sometimes  attains  to  the  length  of  18.  It. 
inhabits  the  North  American  and  European  seas,  mi 
grating  during  the  early  summer  months  into  the 
larger  rivers  and  lakes,  and  returning  to  the  sea  again 
in  autumn,  after  having  deposited  its  spawn.  Its  form 
is  long  and  slender,  gradually  tapering  towards  the  tail, 
and  covered  throughout  the  whole  length  by  five  rows 
of  strong,  large,  bony  tubercles,  rounded  at  the  base, 
and  terminated  above  by  a  sharp  curved  point  in  a  re¬ 
versed  direction.  The  mouth,  placed  under  the  elon¬ 
gated  muzzle,  is  small  and  toothless ;  and  the  palatal 
bones  form  the  upper  jaw  :  the  air-bladder  is  very  large, 
and  from  it  the  isinglass  of  commerce  is  prepared.  The 
pectoral  fins  are 
oval,  and  middle- 
sized;  the  dorsal 
small,  and  situ¬ 
ated  very  near 
the  tail ;  the  ven-  Fig.  2439.  —  sturgeon. 

tral  and  anal  fins 

are  also  small,  and  placed  nearly  opposite  the  dorsal. 
The  general  color  is  cinereous  above,  with  dusky  specks, 
and  yellowish-white  beneath.  Though  generally  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  fish  of  slow  motion,  it  is  sometimes  seen  to 
swim  with  great  rapidity,  and  also  to  spring  out  of  the 
water  with  great  force  at  intervals.  In  North  America 
they  appear  in  great  abundance  during  the  early  sum¬ 
mer  months.*  The  flesh  of  the  S.  is  white,  delicate,  and 
firm  ;  it  is  generally  eaten  pickled.  From  the  roe,  when 
properly  salted  and  dried,  is  prepared  the  substance 
known  by  the  name  of  caviar ;  but  a  very  superior  sort 
is  made  from  a  smaller  species,  called  the  Sterlet.  The 
Sharp-nosed  S.  (A.  oxyrhynchus )  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
N.  America  is  from  4  to  8  feet  long.  The  Lake  S.  (A. 
rubicundus)  of  the  Great  Lakes,  is  about  4  feet  long,  and 
of  a  ruby  hue.  The  genus  Chimiera ,  ranked  by  Cuvier 
with  tiie  Sturgeons  ( Sturiaddse).  lias  but  one  known 
specieR,  C.  monstrosa ,  called  the  King  of  Herrings.  Its 
gill-lid,  or  operculum,  is  merely  rudimentai,  and  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  skin,  while  there  is  an  approach  to  sharks 
in  the  structure  of  the  gills.  It  pursues  the  shoals  of 
herrings,  and  is  consequently  sometimes  taken  in  her¬ 
ring-nets.  It  is  about  3  teet  long. 

SI  11  r's^ewi*  a  lake  of  British  North  America,  27  m.  long 
and  6  broad,  connected  with  Pino  Island  Lake  by  the 
river  Saskatchewan;  Lat.  54°  N.,  Lon.  102°  W. 
Sliirgeon,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Boone  co.,  129 
m.  W.N.W.  ofSt.  Louis. 

SI ii rgeon  Bay,  in  Wisconsin,  an  inlet  of  Green  Bay, 
in  Door  co.  —  A*  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  Door 
co.,  on  Sturgeon  Bay,  44  m.  N.E.  of  the  city  of  Green 
Bay  ;  pop.  abt.  300. 

SI  11  r'jjeon  vi lie,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  co.,  60  in.  S.8.W.  of  Hichmond. 

Slur'tf’os  Bt:ipi<ls.  in  Iowa ,  a  village  of  Black  Hawk 
co.,  80  m.  N.N.YV.  of  Iowa  City. 

Slurg’is,  ( stur'jis ,)  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and| 
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I  township  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  115  m.  W.  of  Monroe  ;  pop. 
I  abt.  1,400.  y 

Stnri'oucg,  or  Chondroptepyoians,  n.  pi.  {Zodl.)  The 
Sturgeons,  an  order  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  which  have 
tree  gills,  and  one  large  external  opening  on  each  side, 
with  a  strong  operculum. 

Slurion'irias  n.pl.  (Zodl.)  See  Sturgeon. 
Stnr'nidrc,  n.  pi.  (Zodl.)  The  Starling  family,  com¬ 
prising  in- 
sensorial 
birds  distiu- 
g  ii  i  shed 
from  the 
family  Jcter- 
idle  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  radi¬ 
al  e  11  t  a  r  y 
outer  pri¬ 
mary,  tli  us 
making  the 
pri  in  a  r  i  e  8 
ten  instead 
of  nine.  The 
genus  Stur • 
nus  compri¬ 
ses  the  Com¬ 
mon  Star¬ 
ling,  S.  vul¬ 
garis,  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  (Fig. 

2440,)  which 
is  about  t lie 

size  of  a  thrush.  Mack,  with  violet  and  green  reflections, 
and  spotted  with  white  or  fawn-color.  It  moves  in  large 
flocks,  is  easily  tamed,  and  may  be  taught  to  sing,  and 
even  to  speak.  —  Tenney. 

Stnt'ter,  1*.  n.*  [Du. stotteren  ;  Ger.  stottem.]  To  stam¬ 
mer  ;  to  hesitate  in  uttering  words  ;  to  iiave  an  impedi¬ 
ment  in  one’s  speech. 

Slut'ler,  Stiit/tering1,  n.  A  stammer ;  —  also,  act 
of  stammering. 

Stnt'terer,  v.  A  stammerer. 

SI iil'leriug; ly,  adv.  With  stammering. 
Stllttg’lirt,  (stont'gart,)  a  city  of  Germany,  cap.  of  tbs 
kingdom  of  WUrteinberg,  on  the  Nesen,  a  small  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  Neckar,  38  m.  E.S.E.  of  Carlsruhe,  and  120 
N.W.  of  Munich.  It  lias  a  royal  palace  which  contains  a 
good  collection  of  paintings  and  statues,  a  public  library, 
a  mint,  museum,  Ac.  Though  surrounded  by  a  wall  and 
ditch,  it  is  a  place  of  no  strength.  Manuf.  Leather, 
hats,  cotton,  silk,  plated  goods,  and  snuff.  Pop.  91,623. 
Sluy  vesaut,  (sti'vcx-ant,)  in  New  York,  a  post-village 
and  township  of  Columbia  co.,  on  the  Hudson  River,  18 
ni.  S.  of  Albany  :  pop.  abt.  2.366. 

Stuy  vesant  Falls,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of 
Columbia  co.,  25  m.  S.  of  Albany. 

Sty,  n.  [A.  S.  stigan ,  to  grow  up.]  (Med.)  A  small  tu¬ 
mor  on  the  ciliary  ridge  of  the  eyelid.  Children  are 
very  subject  to  those  painful  little  boils,  which  often 
proceed  from  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  body.  The 
best,  local  treatment  is  friction,  either  with  a  ring  or  the 
edge  of  the  finger-nail. 

—[A.  S .  stige ;  Iccl .  sha,  a  repository,  a  recess.]  A  pen 
or  inclosure  for  swine. —  A  stew;  any  place  of  bestial 
debauchery. 

— v.  a.  To  pen  or  shut  up  in  a  sty ;  as,  to  sty  hogs. 
Stygian,  (slifyan,)  a.  [  Lat.  Stygius,  from  Or.  Styx , 
Stygos,  the  Styx.]  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to 
the  Styx,  or  river  of  hell  fabled  by  the  ancients;  — 
hence,  hellish  ;  diabolical  ;  infernal  ;as,  the  Stygian  crew. 
Stylngalma'ic,  Sly  lo&alina'ic,  a.  |G r.  stylos, 
a  column,  and  agalma,  effigy.]  (Arch.)  Supplying  the 
place  of  pillars  or  columns;  as,  stylagalmaic  figures. 
Sly'lar,  a.  See  Stilaiu 

Style,  (stil,)  n.  [Kr. ;  Ger.  styl ;  Lat.  stilus,  stylus ;  Gr. 
stylos,  a  pillar.]  (Antiq.)  A  kind  of  pencil  used  by  the 
Romans  for  writing  on  waxed  tablets;  it  was  made  of 
brass  or  iron,  with  one  end  sharp  for  writing,  and  the 
other  blunt  and  smooth  for  making  erasures. 

(Bot.)  That  elongation  of  theovarium  which  supports 
the  stigma  (Fig.  2014).  It  is  an  extension  of  the  midrib 
of  the  carpellary  leaf,  or  is  formed  by  the  rolling  up  of 
the  attenuated  extremity  of  the  latter. 

(Dialling.)  The  gnomon  which  projects  the  shadow 
on  the  plane  of  the  dial. 

(Calendar.)  A  manner  of  reckoning  time  ;  —  used  in 
reference  to  the  Julian  and  Gregorian  calendars.  —  See 
Calendar. 

(Gram,  and  Lit.)  The  manner  of  writing  with  regard 
to  language,  or  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  words. 
What  is  called  the, 5.  of  a  writer  or  speaker  in  his  charac¬ 
teristic  manner  of  expression,  is  determined  principally 
by  the  man’s  own  intellect  and  character.  S.,  in  order 
to  be  ranked  as  good,  that  is,  to  be  fit.  for  serving  the 
uses  to  which  language  is  put,  should  obey  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws  of  grammar  and  rhetoric.  S.  should  be 
characterized  by  perspicuity,  animation,  and  elegance. 
Language  is  held  to  be  perspicuous  when  it  has  not 
each  of  three  faults  :  it  must  not  be  obscure,  that  is,  con¬ 
vey  no  meaning  clearly;  it  must  not  be  ambiguous, 
that  is.  convey  more  meanings  than  one;  it  must  not  be 
unintelligible,  that  is,  convey  no  meaning  nt  all.  When 
language  is  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  persuasion,  it  is 
said  to  be  animated.  Language,  when  elegant,  gratifies 
the  taste  while  exciting  imaginative  pleasure.  In  order 
to  attain  perspicuity,  animation,  and  elegance  in  writ¬ 
ing,  the  choice  of  words  or  phrases,  the  number  of 
them,  and  the  putting  of  them  together,  must  be  par¬ 
ticularly  studied. 

(Fine  Arts.)  The  peculiar  manner  in  which  a.i  artist 
expresses  his  ideas,  dependent  upon  his  spiritual  life 
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and  habits ;  It  is  exhibited  in  his  choice  of  forms  and 
mode  of  treating  them,  and  is  determined  in  different 
ways,  according  to  t lie  changes  of  thought  at  different 
times  and  stages  of  its  development,  lie  only  has  a 
style,  whose  peculiarity  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  de¬ 
termine  energetically  his  whole  artistic  activity.  Be¬ 
sides  the  individual  style,  there  is  also  a  national  style 
—  for  instance,  the  Egyptian,  the  Grecian  ;  the  style  of 
Greek  Art  at  particular  epochs,  as  that  of  Phidias  or 
of  Praxiteles.  The  style  influences  the  conception,  not 
merely  nf  the  forms,  but  also  of  the  idea.  Manner  is  a 
false  blending  of  the  personal  with  the  artistic  activity, 
from  indolent  habits  or  morbid  tendencies  of  feeling, 
whereby  the  form  is  always  modified  in  a  similar  way, 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  subject. 

* — Title;  appellation  ;  method  of  designation  or  nomencla¬ 
ture;  mode  of  address;  official  denomination  of  any 
august  or  important  body  of  persons;  as,  he  bore  the 
rank  and  style,  of  Right  Honorable,  he  addressed  me  in 
objurgatory  style,  Ac. —  Fashion:  mode  or  manner 
which  is  esteemed  elegant,  appropriate,  or  distingue, 
especially  in  social  etiquette  or  in  authorship;  degree 
of  conformity  to  an  accepted  or  a  recognized  criterion 
or  standard;  as,  a  redundant  or  florid  literary  style,  she 
dresses  in  bad  style ,  what  style  of  hat  will  be  in  vogue 
next.  Ac. 

Style  of  court ,  the  practice  or  manner  of  procedure 
observed  by  a  court  in  its  proceedings. —  Ayliffe. 

Style,  t>.  a.  To  call;  to  name;  to  denominate;  to  desig¬ 
nate;  to  entitle  in  addressing  or  alluding  to;  as,  Soly- 
man  II.  styled  The  Magnificent. 

Sty'let,  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  stiletto.]  A  small  dagger,  dirk,  or 
poniard. 

( Surg .)  An  instrument  for  probing  wounds,  fistulas, 
Ac.,  and  for  passing  setons,  and  the  like. — Dunqlison. 

Sty  lid  ia'eeff,  n  pi.  (Hot.)  A  small  order  of  plants, 
alliance  CampanaUs.  Diag.  A  2-  or  more-celled  ovary, 
stamens  and  style  united  into  a  column,  and  imbricated 
corolla.  They  consist  of  herbs  and  under-shrubs  found  in 
the  swamps  of  Australia.  Their  properties  aud  uses  are 
unknown. 

Sty'liforui,  Sty'loid.  a  Resembling, or  having  the 
form  of  a  pen.  pin,  or  style;  as,  the  styloid  process  of 
the  temporal  hone. 

Stylish,  (stil'-,)  a.  Being  of  fashionable  form  or  in 
high  style;  modish;  distingue;  showy;  genteel;  as, 
stylish  people  ;  —  used  colloquially. 

Sty  l'istily,  adv.  In  a  stylish  or  modish  manner ;  fash¬ 
ionably. 

Sty  I  is  Bin  oss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  stylish, 
modish,  or  fashionable;  distinction;  gentility. 

Styl  ist,  n.  A  critic  of.  or  stickler  for,  style;  a  purist 
or  precisian  in  literary  or  artistic  style;  one  who  is  a 
master  or  model  of  style,  whether  in  speech  or  composi¬ 
tion. 

Stylite,  n.  [Fr. ;  Gr.  stylites,  from  stylos ,  a  pillar.] 
( Keel .)  One  of  a  peculiar  class  of  anchorites,  taking  the 
term  of  stylites  from  the  places  on  which  they  took  up 
their  solitary  abodes,  being  the  tops  of  various  columns 
in  Syria  and  Egypt.  This  strange  mode  of  devotional 
austerity  took  its  rise  in  the  2d  century,  and  continued 
to  he  practised  for  a  great  length  of  time.  See  Simeon. 

Sty  lobate,  n.  [Fr..  from  Gr.  stylos. J  (Arch.)  The 
uninterrupted  base  below  a  range  of  columns. 

Sty  lolly 'oid,  a.  [From  styloid  and  hyoid.]  (Anal.) 
Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  styloid  processes  and  the  hyoid 
bon**.  —  Dunglison. 

Sty  loid,  a.  See  Styliform. 

Stylomas  toid,  a.  ( Anat .)  Of,  or  belonging  to,  the 
styloid  and  mastoid  processes.  —  Dunglison. 

Sty  lopo  dium.  n.  [Gr.  stylos,  style,  and  pous,  podos, 
foot.]  {lint.)  A  fleshy  disc  at  the  base  of  the  style  in 
Home  plants,  as  the  umhellifers.  —  Henslow. 

Sty  lovan  f  litis,  n.  [Gr.  stylos ,  style,  and  anthns ,  a 
flower.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Fabace.se.  The 
Pencil  Flower,  S  elatior.  found  in  dry.  gravelly  woods, 
from  Long  Island  to  Florida,  has  a  stem  mostly  branched, 
one  foot  in  height,  remarkable  for  being  densely  pubes¬ 
cent  on  that  side  only  which  is  opposite  the  insertion 
of  each  leaf,  while  the  other  side  is  smooth;  bracts 
fringed  with  yellow  bristles;  flowers  yellow. 

SI y p  tic,  St  ip  tie,  Styp'tical,  a.  [Gr.  styptikos.] 
(Med.)  Astringent;  that  produces  contraction;  that 
restrains  hemorrhage;  having  the  quality  of  stopping 
bleeding. 

Styp  tic,  n.  (Med.)  A  remedy  used  for  checking  the 
flow  of  blood.  Alum  and  tannic  acid  are  powerful  .S'. 

Styracacese,  (sti-ra-kai'sere,)  n.  (B>>t.)  An  order  of 
plants,  alliance  Rhamnales.  Diag.  Mouopetalous  flow¬ 
ers,  epipetalous  stamens,  a  part  at  least  of  the  ovules 
suspended,  a  long  radicle,  and  leafy  cotyledons.  There 
are  12  genera,  and  about  120  species,  composed  of  trees 
or  shrubs,  which  are  sparingly  distributed  in  warm  and 
tropical  regions.  They  are  principally  remarkable  for 
yielding  ctiniulant  balsamic  resins.  See  Styrax. 

Sty 'rax,  n.  <  Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Sty- 
raca<‘eie.  S.  benzoin,  the  Benjamin  tree,  yields  the  well 
known  concrete  balsamic  exudation  commonly  called 
gum-benjamin.  (See  Benzoin.)  S.  officinalis,  a  native  of 
Greece,  the  Levant,  and  Asia  Minor,  Was  the  source  of 
trie  original  ai  d  classical  storax,  which  has  in  modern 
times  wholly  disappeared  from  commerce.  The  product 
now  called  liquid  storax  comes  Irian  a  species  of  the 
genus  Liquid  a  inbar,  q.  v. 

Styrio.  (slir'i-a.)  [Ger  Steiermark.)  A  prov.  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  situated  between  Austria  proper  and  Illyria  ;  Lat. 
between  45°  54'  and  47°  5<>N.,  Lon.  between  13° 30'  and 
16°  25'  E. :  area,  8,194sq.m.  It  is  a  mountainousconn- 
try,  comprising  mostly  branches  ot  the  Noric,  Styrian, 
and  Carnic  Alps.  Hirers.  The  principal  are  the  Ens.  the 
Mur,  the  Drave,  and  the  Save.  Frod.  Wheat,  barley,  oats, 


rye,  and  In  the  wanner  situations,  maize  and  tobacco. 
Fruit,  hemp,  and  flax  are  also  raised.  Much  of  the 
country,  however,  is  devoted  to  pastoral  purposes. 
Min.  Lead,  silver,  gold,  iron,  coal,  zinc,  vitriol,  marble, 
and  building-stone.  Salt  is  abundant,  and  cobalt  aud 
arsenic  are  also  found.  Manuf.  Uuimportuut.  Cap. 
Gratz.  Fop.  1,280,196. 

Sty'role,  n.  (Chtm.)  An  oily  hvdro-carbon  obtained 
by  distilling  liquid  storax.  It  is  perlectly  fluid,  but  hus 
the  curious  property  of  becoming  a  solt,  viscid,  trans¬ 
parent  solid  when  heated.  In  this  state  it  lias  beeu 
called  meta-sty  role,.  Form.  C16ll8. 

Styx,  n.  [Lat  and  Gr.J  (Myth.)  A  river  of  Hades, 
round  which  it  flowed  seven  times,  and  over  which 
Charon  (q.  v.)  conveyed  the  shades  of  the  departed.  As 
a  goddess,  6’.  was  the  daughter  of  Oceanus  aud  Tethys, 
dwelling  in  a  grotto  at  the  entrance  of  Hades.  She  was 
the  confirmer  of  the  most  solemn  oaths  of  the  gods. 

Suubia,  or  Swabia,  (swai  bt-a,)  the  former  name  of 
one  of  the  ten  circles  or  great  divisions  of  Germany, 
bounded  W.  by  France,  and  S.  by  Switzerland.  It  is 
now  subdivided  among  Baden,  Bavaria,  Hobenzollern, 
and  W Urteinberg.  Area,  3,675  sq.  in.  Ftp.  abt.  000,000. 

Sua'kiii.  a  seaport  belonging  to  Turkey,  on  a  small 
rocky  islaud  in  the  W.  coast  of  the  Red  Sea;  Lat.  19° 
48'  j\.,  Lou.  37°  33'  E.  Once  a  place  of  wealth  and  im¬ 
portance,  it  is  now  almost  in  ruins,  but  is  still  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  communication  between  Arabia  and  the  interior 
of  Africa.  Fop.  8,000. 

Suamico.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Brown  co., 
on  Green  Bay,  abt.  7  m.  N.W.  of  Green  Bay;  pop.  in 
1870,  1,074. 

— A  township  of  Oconto  co. ;  pop.  abt.  163. 

Suainico  River,  in  Wisconsin,  rises  in  Shawanaw  co., 
and  flowing  K.,  falls  into  Green  Bay  in  Brown  co. 

Stiaptire,  or  Swapure,  ( swa-poo'ra ,)  a  river  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  rises  in  the  Sierra  Barium;  Lat.  6°  S  ,  Lon  65° 
30'  W.,  aud  flows  into  the  Orinoco  River,  after  a  W.N.W. 
course  of  100  in. 

Suasion,  ( swa'ehun ,)  n.  [0.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  suasio  — 
suadeo,  to  advise,  exhort.]  Act  of  persuading;  persua¬ 
sion  ;  friendly  advice  or  exhortation;  as.  moral  suasion. 

Suasory,  (swd'-,)  a.  [Lat.  suasorius.]  Having  the 
power  of  convincing  or  persuading  by  reason  or  argu¬ 
ment. 

Suave,  (swdv,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  suavis ,  pleasant.] 
Pleasant ;  sweet;  attractive;  affable,  or  agreeable  in  as¬ 
pect  or  manner;  as.  a  suave  address. 

Suave  ly,  adv.  In  a  suave  manner ;  agreeably  ;  charm¬ 
ingly. 

Suav'ify,  v.  a.  To  make  affable  or  agreeable. 

Suaviroqiient,  a.  [Lat.  suavis,  pleasant,  and  lo- 
quens,  speaking.]  Soft-spoken;  having  a  suave  or  affa¬ 
ble  manner  or  lingual  address. 

Suavity,  (swdv'i-ty,)  n.  [Fr.  suaviU ;  Lat.  swanYas.] 
That  which  is  to  the  mind  what  sweetness  is  to  the 
tongue  ;  agreeableness  ;  softness  ;  pleasantness  ;  cordial¬ 
ity  ;  urbaueness  ;  as,  suavity  of  speech  or  manner. 

Sub.  [Akin  to  Gr.  upo,  under,  and  Sansk.  upa,  to  for¬ 
ward,  tiear.j  A  Latin  preposition  used  in  English  as  a 
prefix,  to  signify  a  subordinate  degree,  imperfect  state, 
or  the  relation  of  space;  —  under;  beneath;  below. 
When  coming  before./,  g.  m,  p,  and  r,  the  b  takes  the 
form  of  those  letters,  as  in  suffix,  suggest,  summary, 
supply ,  aud  surrender. 

(Cneni.)  See  C  HEMICAL  Nomenclature. 

Subaeid,  a.  Moderately  acid. 

Subacrid,  (-ak-,)a.  Acrid  in  a  small  degree. 

Subae'rial,  a.  In  the  open  air,  in  distinction  from 
submarine. 

Sub-agent,  (-jent,)  n.  (Law.)  The  agent  of  a  chief 
agent. 

Subal'piue,  a.  Belonging  to  the  regions  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps. 

Subaltern,  (-awVtem,)  a.  [Fr.  subalterne,  from  Lat. 
sub,  and  aliernus,  one  after  the  other.]  Under  or  in¬ 
ferior  to  another ;  subordinate ;  that  in  different  respects 
is  inferior  and  superior;  as.  subaltern  rank. 

— n.  One  who  holds  a  subordinate  position  ;  hence,  speci¬ 
fically  (Mil.),  a  subordinate  army-officer ;  a  commissioned 
officer  beneath  the  rank  of  captain;  —  commonly  ab¬ 
breviated  sub. 

Siibalter'nate,  a.  [L.  Lat .  subalternatus.]  Succeeding 
by  turns ;  successive. — Subordinate ;  subaltern  ;  inferior. 

Sub-alternation,  (- na'shun ,)  n.  State  of  being  sub- 
alternate. 

Su ban  pillar,  a.  Slightly  angular. 

Sub-ap'etinine,a.  Under  or  at  the  foot  of  the  Apen- 
nine  Mountains;  —  a  term  applied,  in  geology,  to  a 
series  of  tertiary  strata  of  the  older  pliocene  period. 

Lyell. 

Suh-ap'enniiics,  n.  pi.  (Geng.)  A  series  of  low 
hills  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  the  Apennines,  in 
Italy.  —  Lyell. 

Subap'ical.  a  Under  the  apex;  pertaining  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  part  just  below  the  apex. 

Subaqiiat'ic,  Subaqueous,  (-d’kwe-us,)  a.  [Lat. 
sub,  and  aqua,  water. J  Being  under  water. ^ 

(tieol.)  Formed  in  or  underwater;  as,  subaqueous 
deposits. 

Subarctic,  a.  Belonging,  or  having  reference  to  a 
region  just  below  the  arctic. 

Subas  (ral.  a.  Below  the  stars  or  heavens. 

Subaudition, (aw-dlsh'  un,)n  [From  Lat.  subaudire.] 
The  act  of  understanding  something  without  expression 
ot  the  same. 

Sllbax'illary.  ft  (Anat.)  Under  the  armpit  or  axilla. 
(Bot.)  Placed  under  the  axil  formed  by  a  leaf  with 
the  branch. 

Sub  -base.  Sub  -bass,  n.  (Mus.)  The  fundamental 
base  or  bass. 
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Sub-bra'cliial,  a.  (ZooL)  Belonging,  or  relating  to 
the  sub-brachians. 

Sub-brac  Ilia  ns.  n.pl.  f  Lat.  sub,  under,  and  brachium, 
urm.J  (Zodl.)  An  order  of  malacopterygions  soft-rayed 
fishes  which  have  the  ventrals  inserted  under  the  pec¬ 
torals,  and  the  pelvis  directly  attached  to  the  bones  of 
the  shoulder.  * 

Subcart  i  latino  us.  (-Idj' in-us ,)  a.  Located  under 
or  beneath  the  cartilages.  —  Semi-cartilaginous. 

Subedi  t  ral.  a.  Situated  under  the  centre. 

Sub-cliant'er,  n.  (Feel.)  A  precentor’s  deputy  in  a 
cathedral. 

Subcla'viaii,  a.  [Lat.  sub,  and  clavis,  a  key.]  (Anat.) 
Located  under  the  collar-bone  or  clavicle;  us,  the  sub¬ 
clavian  nerves. 

Sub  -coin  mi  ttce,  n.  A  committee  acting  under 
directions  of  a  head  or  chief  committee. 

Subcom pressed,  (-prist',)  a.  Partially  or  not  fully 

compressed. 

Stibcon  ical.  a.  Slightly  conical. 

Sub-con'tract,  n.  A  contract  arising  from  a  previous 
contract. 

Sub-rout  ract'or,  n.  One  who  takes  a  portion  of  a 
contract  of  work  from  the  chief  contractor ;  as,  a  sub¬ 
contractor  for  tunnelling. 

Suhcon'trary,  a.  Contrary  in  a  minor  degree. 

(Geom.)  Belonging  to,  or  possessing,  a  contrary  order ; 
—  said  of  a  section  of  an  oblique  cone  when  cut  by  a 
plane  not  parallel  to  the  base,  but  iuclined  to  the  axis. 

(Logic.)  A  term  denoting  the  opposition  between  two 
propositions,  one  of  which  is  a  particular  affirmative 
(1),  and  the  other  a  particular  negative  (0>. 

— n.  (Logic.)  A  proposition  inferior  or  contrary  in  a 
minor  degree. 

Subcord  ate,  a.  Somewhat  heart-shaped. 

Subcry 8  lulls uc,  a.  Crystallized  in  an  imperfect 
degree. 

Subcul'trated,  a.  Colter-shaped. 

Subcuta  neous,  a.  [Fr.  subculan6.]  Lying  under 
the  skin. 

Siibcutic'iilar,  a.  Situated  under  the  scarf-skin  or 
cuticle. 

Subcy lin  drical,  a.  Cylindrical  by  approximation. 

Slib>neacon,  (-deTnJ  n.  (Feel.)  In  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  an  under-deacon  ;  ulso,  a  deacon’s  servant. 

$ub'-4lcaii.  n.  [Fr.  sous-doyen.]  A  dean  s  substitute 
or  vicegerent. 

Sub-dec  anal.  Sub-d iac'onal,  a.  Belonging,  or 

relating  to  a  sub-dean  or  his  office. 

Subdec  uple,  a.  Containing  one  part  of  ten. 

Subdel'eK'ate,  n.  A  delegate  commissioned  with  subor¬ 
dinate  powers. 

Siibdcntcd,  a.  Indented  beneath  or  below. 

Subdeposit,  (-poz'-,)  n.  That  which  is  deposited  be¬ 
neath  another  thing. 

Subderivative,/?.  ( Elymol )  A  word  derived  from 
a  derivative. 

Subdiiide',  v.  a.  To  divide  into  lower  or  smaller 
parts;  to  divide  a  part  of  a  thing  into  more  parts;  to 
part  or  separate  into  smaller  divisions  ;  as,  to  subdivide 
lands. 

— v.  n.  To  be  subdivided  ;  to  go  apart  into  subdivisions. 

Subdi vine',  a.  Divine  in  a  minor  or  approximate 

degree. 

Subdivisible,  (  -vU'i-bl,)  a.  That  may  be  subdivided. 

Subdi  vision,  (-rith'un,)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  subdividing 
or  separating  a  thing  into  smaller  parts  —  The  part  of 
a  thing  made  by  subdividing ;  the  part  of  a  larger  part. 

Subdom'inant,  n.  (Mus.)  That  note  which  is  a  fifth 
below  the  key-note.  It  is  a  species  of  governing  note, 
inasmuch  as  it  requires  the  tonic  to  be  heard  after  it  in 
the  plagal  cadence.  In  the  regular  ascending  scale  of 
seven  notes  it  Is  the  fourtli ;  the  term,  however,  has  its 
origin  from  its  relation  to  the  tonic  in  the  filth  below. 

Subdu'ablc,  a.  That  may  be  subdued. 

Subdiice',  Subduct/,  v.  a.  [Lat.  suducere.]  To 
take  away;  to  withdraw;  to  divest  of.  —  To  subtract 
arithmetically. 

Siibductioii.  (-duk'shun.)  n.  [Lat.  subductio.]  Act 
of  taking  away  or  withdrawing.  —  Arithmetical  sub¬ 
traction. 

Subdue,  v.  a.  [Perhaps  a  corruption  of  O.  Fr.  subju • 
guer  ;  Lat.  sub,  and  jugum ,  yoke.]  To  put.  place,  lay, 
or  bring  under;  to  subjugate :  to  conquer  by  sheer  force, 
or  by  the  exertion  of  superior  power,  and  bring  into  per¬ 
manent  subjection  ;  to  reduce  under  dominion  ;  as.  to 
subdue  an  enemy’s  country.  — To  crush ;  to  annihilate ; 
to  oppress  or  overpower  so  as  to  disable  from  further  re¬ 
sistance  or  antagonism  ;  as,  to  subdue  an  insurrection. — 
To  overcome;  to  destroy  or  diminish  the  violence  of;  as, 
medical  skill  subdues  a  disease.  —  To  tame;  to  render 
submissive  ;  to  reduce  to  mildness  ;  to  bring  under  dis¬ 
cipline;  to  break  by  conquering  ;  as,  to  subdue  a  rebel¬ 
lions  temper  or  evil  passions.  —  To  conquer  by  persua¬ 
sion  or  other  mild  means  ;  as,  to  subtitle  refractoriness  or 
insubordination  by  force  of  argument  or  entreaty.  — To 
melt ;  to  sotten  ;  to  vanquish  to  pity  or  tenderness  ;  as, 
woman’s  tears  often  subdue  a  stern  man.  —  To  make 
mellow;  to  break,  as  land. 

Subdii'cr.  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  subdues. 

Siibdtipfc,  a.  In  the  ratio  of  oue  to  two. 

Sll belli  plicate,  a.  (Math.)  Noting  the  ratio  of  the 
square  roots  of  the  terms  of  a  ratio. — Da.  <£.  I\ 

Subedit.  v.  a.  To  edit  under  the  supervision  of  a  chief 
editor  ;  as,  to  subedit  a  periodical. 

Subequal,  (-c'lwal,)  a.  Nearly  equal. 

Sub  ereous,  Sub'erose,  Sub'erous,  a.  [From 
Lat  suher,  the  cork-tree.)  Pertaining,  or  relating  to,  or 
having  the  characteristic  properties  of,  cork. 

Suber  ic  Acid,  n.  ((yhem.)  A  fatty  acid  originally 
found  among  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  cork  by 
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nitric  acid  :  hence  its  name,  from  suber,  cork.  It  is  con¬ 
tained  in  this  substance  in  hut  small  proportions,  and 
is  most  readily  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  the  fats,  more 
especially  those  of  the  stearic  series.  It  forms  a  crys¬ 
talline  white  powder  destitute  of  odor,  but  having  a 
slight  acid  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  100  parts  of  cold  and 
in  2  parts  of  boiling  water.  It  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Heated  to  257°  Fahr.,  it  melts,  and  runs  up 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  treated.  The  » tuber- 
ates  ot  the  alkalies  and  earths  are  soluble  and  crystal- 
lizahle,  and  form  white  precipitates  with  the  salts  ol  the 
metal.  Form.  C16lI14Od. 

Su'berin,  Su'berine,  n.  [From  Lat.  su&er.]  A 
name  given  by  Chevreul  to  the  cellular  tissue  of  cork 
after  the  various  soluble  matters  have  been  removed  by 
the  action  of  water  and  alcohol. 

Suberose',  a.  [Prefix  sub  andiros*.]  ( Bot .)  Appear¬ 
ing  to  be  partially  eroded  or  gnawed. 

Siib-fain'ily,  Siib-ge'niiN,  «.  (Nat.  Hist.)  When 
the  genera  of  a  family,  or  the  species  of  a  genus  are  so 
numerous  and  diversified  as  to  otter  characters  by  which 
they  may  be  ranged  into  groups,  these  are  termed  sub¬ 
families  and  sub-genera. 

Subfos  sil.  a.  Containing  or  comprising  bones  only 
partially  fossilized:  iib,  ntnitn. 

Sn  bg  lat  ial,  (-gld’shal,)  a.  Being  under  a  glacier  or 
glaciers. 

Subglo  lmse,  Subgjob'ular,  a.  Partially  globose 
or  globular. 

Sub-gov  ernor,  n.  A  deputy  or  subordinate  governor 

Stiblioru bleutl'ic,  a.  Containing  hornblende  in  a 
scattered  state. 

Subiaeo,  (soo  bf-a'kn,)u  town  of  Central  Italy, in  the  for¬ 
mer  States  of  the  Church,  33  m.  from  Rome;  pop.  6,247. 

$ii  bind  irate,  t>.  a.  To  indicate  in  a  less  or  minor 
degree 

Stibinleiiila'flioii,  n.  (Law.)  Under-tenancy. 

Siiblullamma  Mon.  ft.  (Med.)  A  mild  degree  of 
inflammation. 

Subito,  (be'-,)  adv.  [It.  and  Lat.]  (A/us.)  A  term  of 
^  direction  ;  as,  subito  volti ,  turn  (the  leaf)  quickly. 

Stibjaeent,  (■ ju'se.nt .)  a.  [  Lat.  subjacent ,  from  subjaceo 
—  sub ,  and  jaceo,  to  lie.]  Lying  under,  beneath,  or  be¬ 
low. —  Being  in  a  lower  situation,  though  not  immedi¬ 
ately  beneath. 

Subject,  a  [Fr.  sujet ;  Lat.  subjectus ,  subjicio  —  sub, 
an djacio,  to  throw  or  cast.]  Thrown,  brought. or  situ¬ 
ate  under. —  Being  under  the  power,  authority,  or  do¬ 
minion  of  another.  —  Exposed ;  prone;  disposed ;  liable, 
whether  from  inherent  or  extraneous  causes;  as,  she  is 
subject  to  headaches,  this  couutry  is  subject  to  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold. 

— n.  That  which  is  placed  under  the  authority,  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  dominion,  or  influence  of  something  else. — One 
who  is  under  the  authority,  rule,  or  dominion  of  another ; 
one  who  owes  allegiance  to  a  sovereign,  and  is  governed 
by  his  or  her  law's. 

“  Every  subject's  duty  is  the  king’s;  but  every  subject's  soul  is 
his  owu.”  —  S/iaks. 

— That  on  which  any  mental  operation  is  exercised  ;  that 
which  is  treated  or  handled  as  an  object  of  examination, 
thought,  or  discussion  ;  that  concerning  which  anything 
is  affirmed  or  denied  ;  as,  a  subject  for  inquiry  or  con¬ 
sideration. —  That  on  which  any  physical  operation  or 
experiment  is  performed  ;  as,  a  subject  for  medical  treat¬ 
ment.  —  Tile  hero  of  a  piece  ;  the  person  treated  of;  as. 
Byron  is  the  sutfect  of  one  of  Macaulay’s  finest  essays. — 
That  in  which  anything,  w  hether  spiritual  or  material, 
inheres  or  exists;  substance.  —  Hence,  the  mind  ;  the 
cogitative  faculty  or  agent  ;  that  being  or  substance 
which  is  self-conscious  of  its  workings. 

(Logic  )  The  term  of  which  the  other  is  affirmed  or 
denied  ;  as,  the  subject  of  a  proposition. 

(Grant.)  The  nominative  case  of  a  verb. 

(Fine  Arts.)  That  which  it  is  the  desire  and  aim  of 
the  artist  to  express  ;  as,  the  subject  of  a  picture. 

(Anat.)  A  dead  body  serving  as  an  object  for  ana¬ 
tomical  dissectiou. 

(Mus.)  The  chief  melody  or  theme  of  a  movement. 

— v.  a.  [Lat.  subjicio ,  subjec/us — sub,  muijacio,  to  throw, 
to  cast.]  To  place  or  bring  under  the  rule,  influence, 
authority,  dominion,  or  action  of;  to  subjugate;  to 
subdue:  to  put  under  or  within  the  power  of;  as,  to  sub¬ 
ject  one’s  impulses  to  the  control  of  judgment.  — To  ex¬ 
pose;  to  make  liable;  as,  to  satisfy  your  demand  would 
subject  me  to  much  inconvenience.  —  To  make  account¬ 
able  ;  to  submit:  as,  he  is  not  obliged  to  subject  his  pri¬ 
vate  opinions  to  public  notice.  —  To  make  subservient. 

“  He  subjected  lo  man’s  service  angel  wings.”  —  Milton. 

— To  cause  to  undergo;  to  tender  for  test  or  inquiry  ;  as, 
to  subject  a  witness  to  cross-examination. 

Subjection,  (- jck'shun ,)  n.  [Lat.  subjection]  Act  of 
subjecting  or  of  subduing;  act  of  vanquishing  and 
bringing  under  the  rule  or  dominion  of  another;  as,  the 
revolted  provinces  were  finally  restored  to  subjection. — 
State  of  being  subject,  or  amenable  to  the  power,  con¬ 
trol,  authority,  influence,  or  government  of  another  or 
others;  as,  all  people  live  in  subjection  to  the  common 
law. 

Subject  1st,  n.  Same  as  Subjectivist,  q.  v. 

Subject  ive,  a.  [Late  Lat.  subjecti rus. ]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  a  subject.  —  Relating  to  that  of  which 
the  thinking  mind  is  the  subject,  in  distinction  from 
objective ,  or  that  which  has  reference  to  the  object  of  j 
thought.  —  See  Objective. 

Subject'! vely.  ad v.  In  a  subjective  manner. 

Subject'!  vism,  n.  (Philos.)  Same  as  Egoism,  q.v.  I 

Subject'!  vist,  Subjectist,  n.  (Philos.)  An 
Egoist,  q.  v. 

Subjectivity,  Subject'! veness,  n.  State  of  be-| 
iug  subjective.  —  State  of  having  existence  in  the  mind. ! 


Subject-matter,  n.  The  matter  or  thought  brought 
I  forward  for  discussion  or  consideration  in  some  state- 
I  lnent,  controversial  theorem,  Ac. 

Subjoin'*  r.  a.  |  Lat. subjungo —  sub , and  jungo — jugum , 

|  a  yoke.J  To  append ;  to  add  after  something  else  has 
I  been  spoken  or  written  ;  to  affix,  annex,  attach,  or  cuu- 
!  nect ;  as.  to  subjoin  addenda  to  a  book 
Sub  jtiiliee,  (-jti'di-se.)  [Lat..  under  the  judge] 
(Law  )  Under  judicial  consideration;  pending  before 
a  judge  or  court. 

Sub  jugate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  subjuguer;  Lat.  subjugo—  sub, 
and  juytun,  yoke.)  To  bring  under  the  yoke;  to  sub- 1 
ject ;  to  subdue  and  bring  under  the  sway  of  power  or 
dominion:  to  vanquish  by  force,  and  compel  to  submit 
to  the  authority,  or  absolute  government,  or  control  of 
another  or  others;  as,  to  subjugate  a  state.  . 
Subjugation,  (gd'shun,)  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  subjugatio.] 
Act  ol  subjugating;  act  of  subduing,  or  bringing  under 
the  yoke  or  absolute  control  of  another  or  others. 
Subjugator,  n.  [L.  Lut.J  One  who  subjugates;  a 
vanquisher. 

Subj unction,  (-junk' shun,)  n.  [From  Lat.  subjun - 
gere.j  Act  of  subjoining ;  also,  state  of  being  subjoined. 
Subjunc  tive,  a.  [Fr.  subjonctif;  Lat.  subjunctivus 

—  subjungo.  J  Subjoined  or  added  to  something  before 
said  or  written. 

(Gram.)  Designating  the  form  of  a  verb  which  fits  it 
for  being  subjoined  actually  or  virtually  to  another 
verb,  and  so  to  express  condition,  hypothesis,  or  con¬ 
tingency; —  often  used  in  connection  with  if,  though, 
that ,  lest ,  utdess,  except ,  until,  Ac. 

— n.  (Grain  )  The  subjunctive  mood. 

Subk iug' Horn,  n.  A  subordinate  kingdom. 

Su b  lunate,  a.  (Bot.)  Woolly  in  a  certain  degree. 
Sublapsa  rians,  n.  pi.  yEccl.  Hist.)  See  Infralap- 
8ARIAN8. 

Sublease',  n.  (Law.)  A  lease  by  a  tenant  or  lessee 
to  another  person. 

Sublet',  v.  a.  To  under-let;  to  lease,  as  a  lessee  to 
another  person  ;  as,  to  sublet  a  farm. 

Sub'lettc.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Lee  co.,  20  in.  S.E.  of  Dixon ;  pop  abt.  2,000. 
Sublette's  Lake,  in  the  N.W.  of  Wyoming  Terri¬ 
tory,  the  source  of  the  Yellowstone  River;  Lat.  44°  N 
Lon.  110°  30'  W. 

Sublet  at  ion,  (- vu'shun ,)  n.  [From  Lat.  sublcvare,  to 
elevate.J  The  act  of  elevating  or  upraising. 
Sub-lieutenant,  (-b-fenW,)  n.  (Mil.)  A  second 
lieutenant. 

Sublimation,  (-gd'shun,)  n.  [Lat.  subligatio —  sub- 
ligure .]  The  act  of  binding  below. 

Subli  ill  'able,  a.  [Fr.J  That  may  be  sublimated. 
Sub  limate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  sublimo,  sublimalum  —  subli¬ 
mis.)  To  raise  by  heat  into  vapor,  as  a  solid  substance, 
which,  on  cooling,  returns  again  to  the  solid  state;  as, 
to  sublimate  metals.  — To  exalt ;  to  refine  ;  to  heighten ; 
to  elevate;  as,  a  sublimated  soul. 

— n.  (Client.)  The  product  of  a  sublimate  process. 

Corrosive  sublimate ,  bichloride  of  mercury.  —  See 
Mercury. 

Sub  limate.  Sub'll  mated,  a.  Refined;  raised  or 
brought  into  a  vaporous  state  by  heat,  and  then  con¬ 
densed.  as  a  solid  substance. 

Subli  mat  ion,  (-md'shun,)  n.  [L.  Lat.  sublimatio.] 
(Chem.)  Act,  operation,  or  process  by  which  solids  are 
by  the  aid  of  heat  converted  into  vapor,  w  hich  is  again 
condensed,  and  in  the  crystalline  form.  This  operation 
is  frequently  resorted  to  tor  the  purpose  of  purifying 
various  chemical  products,  and  separating  them  from 
substances  which  are  less  volatile. 

— State  of  being  sublimated.  —  Exaltation  ;  elevation  ;  act 
of  refining,  heightening,  or  improving;  as,  t\m  sublima¬ 
tion  of  morality. 

Sub  limatory,  a.  Employed  in  the  process  of  sub¬ 
limation;  as,  sublimatory  appliances. 

Sublime',  o.  [Fr.,  It.,  and  Sp.,  from  Lat.  sublimis — 
sublevo  —  sub,  ami  levo,  to  elevate.]  Uplifted;  high  or 
exalted  in  place;  elevated  aloft ; —  used  in  a  literal  or 
material  sense;  as, a  sublime  edifice. —  High  in  moral  or 
mental  excellence;  elevated  by  nature;  eminent;  char¬ 
acterized  by  lofty,  noble,  or  magnanimous  traits;  —  ex¬ 
pressed  of  persons;  as,  a  sublime  soul,  a  sublime  hero. 

—  High  or  exalted  in  sense,  style,  or  sentiment;  grand; 
dignified ;  solemn;  august;  stately;  exciting  awe,  ven¬ 
eration,  or  the  finer  emotions  of  the  soul ;  as,  a  sublime 
action,  sublime  scenery,  a  sublime  conception  or  idea, 
a  sublime  spectacle. — Elate;  hilarious;  jocund;  elevated 
by  joy;  as,  in  ecstasy  sublime.  —  Noble;  ipujestic : 
lofty  or  dignified  in  mien;  elevated  in  manner;  as, 

“  He  was  sublime  in  bis  looks  and  gestures.”  —  Wotton. 

— ii.  That  which  is  lifted  up,  lofty,  exalted,  or  elevated  ; 
especially,  the  grand  in  the  works  of  nature  or  of  art, 
as  distinguished  from  the  beautiful ;  the  emotion 
evoked  by  grandeur;  a  grand,  majestic,  or  exalted 
style;  a  mode  or  expression  of  sentiment  embodying 
lofty  conceptions. 

— v.  a.  To  sublimate.  —  To  exalt;  to  heighten;  to  im¬ 
prove:  to  purify;  as,  “Art  may  be  sublimed  into  a  pure 
genius.” —  Dryden. 

— v.  n.  To  be  raised  or  changed  into  a  state  of  vapor  by 
heat,  and  then  condeused  by  cold,  as  a  solid. 

Sublime  ly,  adv.  In  a  sublime  manner ;  with  elevated 
conceptions;  as,  “  Fustian ’s  so  sublimely  bad.” —  Pope. 
Stiblime'ncKS,  n.  Sublimity. 

Sublime  Porte,  n.  [Fr..  lofty  or  magnificent  gate.] 
The  title  officially  given  in  the  East  to  the  Ottoman  Porte 
or  Turkish  government.  See  Forte. 

Sublimifieat ion,  (-kd'shun,)  n.  [Lat.  sublimis,  and 
facere ,  to  make.]  Act  of  making  sublime;  or,  state  of 
being  made  sublime. 

Sublim  ity,  n.  [Fr.  sublimity.]  State,  quality,  or 
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condition  of  being  sublime  :  as,  (1.)  Lofty  height,  or  ele¬ 
vation  ot  place.  (2.)  Height  in  moral  or  mental  ex¬ 
cellence;  loftiness  of  nature  or  character;  moral  gran¬ 
deur;  spiritual  eminence.  (3.)  A  teeling  of  combined 
awe  and  exaltation,  awakened  by  the  contemplation  of 
scenes  or  objects  of  majesty  or  grandeur,  or  of  aesthetic 
excellence. — Loftiness  or  grandeur  of  sentiment  or  style; 
exalted  conceptions,  or  the  expression  thereof  In  kin¬ 
dred  language;  vastness;  elevation,  whether  exhibited 
in  the  works  of  nature  or  of  art. 

Su blim'ity.  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co., 
abt.  15  m.  b  E.  of  Salem. 

Siiblineafioii.  (-a1  shun,)  n.  A  mark  of  a  line  or 
lines  under  another  line,  or  under  a  word  in  a  sentence. 

Sublingual,  (-ling'gwul,)  a.  Flaced  under  the  tongue  ; 
as,  the  sublingual  glands. 

SiibliMoii.  (-lish'un,)  n.  [Lat.  subliner e,  suhlitum ,  to 
smear  ]  (Paint.)  Act  or  process  of  laying  the  ground 
color  under  the  more  perfect  color.  —  Crabb. 

Su  bl  i  f  lora  I.  a  Beneath  the  shore. 

Sublu  nar.  Subl un'ary,  a.  [Fr.  sublunaire ;  Lat. 
suit,  and  tuna,  moon.]  Under  or  beneath  the  moon; 
earthly;  terrestrial;  pertaining  or  relating  to  this 
world;  as,  sublunary  things. 

Siibliixatiou,  (-luks-u'shun,)  n.  [Fr.]  (Surg.)  An 
imperfect  dislocation. 

Submarine,  (-rcen\)  a.  [Lat.  sub,  and  marinus.  ma¬ 
rine.  from  mure,  sea.]  Being,  acting,  or  subsisting 
under  water  in  tbesea;  as,  submarine  plants. 

Submarine  tel  graph.  (Elect.)  See  Atl\ntioTel.,  p.  171. 

Submax'illary,  a.  [Fr.  sous-m  axil  lair  e.]  (Anat.) 
Lying  beneath  the  jaw. — Submaxillary  glands,  a  pair 
of  salivary  glands  situated  beneath,  or  rather  behind, 
the  lower  jaw,  hut  emitting  their  secretion,  which  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  the  sublingual  glands,  below  the 
tongue. 

Subme'<lial,  a.  [Lat.  sub,  and  medius,  middle.]  Situ¬ 
ated  below  the  middle. 

Subme'<liaii,  a.  Lying  under  the  middle  of  a  body. 

Siibme'riiant.  n.  (Mus.)  The  middle  note  between 
the  tonic  and  subdominant  descending;  it  is  the  greater 
sixth  in  the  major  scale,  and  the  lesser  sixth  in  the 
minor  scale. 

Submerge.  (-m€rj,)  v.  a.  [Lat.  submergo.]  To  dip  or 
plunge  under ;  to  sink  ;  to  put  under  water. — To  drown ; 
to  cover  or  overflow'  with  water  ;  as,  the  low  lauds  were 
submerged  by  the  freshet. 

— v  n.  To  plunge  under  water;  —  hence,  to  he  entirely 
merged  or  incorporated;  as,  separate  ideas  submerged 
in  one  great  idea. 

Submer  gence,  (fens,)  n.  Act  of  submerging  ;  also, 
stale  of  being  submerged. 

Submerse',  Submersed,  (-m£rst.)  a.  [From  Lat. 
submergere.]  (Bot  )  Situated  or  growing  under  water, 
as  the  roots  of  aquatic  plants. 

Submersion.  (- mtr'shun ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  submersio .] 
Act  of  submerging;  act  of  putting  under  water,  or 
causing  to  be  overflowed  ;  act  of  plunging  under  w’ater, 
or  of  drowning:  us,  submersion  ot  the  body  w  hen  bath¬ 
ing. — State  of  being  submerged,  overflowed,  or  drowned. 

Submetnriic,  a.  Partially  metallic;  as,  a  subme - 
tulhc  lustre. 

Submission,  (-misl/un.)  n.  [Fr.  soumissi»n ;  Lat 
submtssio  J  Act  of  submitting,  or  of  yielding  to  power, 
control,  or  authority ;  surrender  of  the  person  or  power  to 
the  influence,  rule,  or  government  of  another:  obedience ; 
compliance  with  the  commands  or  laws  of  a  superior; 
as,  he  made  his  submission  to  the  government. — A  yield¬ 
ing  of  one’s  will  to  the  power  or  appointment  of  a 
superior,  without  murmuring  ;  acknowledgment  of  in¬ 
feriority  or  dependence ;  humble  or  suppliant  demeanor ; 
state  or  quality  of  being  obedient  or  submissive  ;  resig¬ 
nation  ;  as,  pardon  sought  in  all  submission  and 
humility. — Acknowledgment  of  a  fault  or  transgression  ; 
confession  of  error  or  shortcoming  ;  as,  “  Be  nut  so  ex¬ 
treme  in  submission  as  in  offence.”  —  Shaks. 

(Law.)  An  agreement  or  understanding  by  which 
parties  engaged  in  a  suit  or  controversy,  decide  to  sub¬ 
mit  their  differences  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  specified 
person  or  persons. 

Submissive,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  evincing,  submis¬ 
sion;  yielding  to  the  power,  will,  or  influence  of  an¬ 
other  or  others;  obedient;  compliant;  yielding;  own¬ 
ing  oue’s  inferiority;  humble ;  passive  ;  as,  a  submissive 
wife. 

Sn bin is'si vely,  adv.  With  submission :  humbly. 

Submis'si  veness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  sub¬ 
missive. 

Submit',  v.  a.  [Lat.  submitto — sub,  and  mitto,  to  send; 
Fr.  soumettre.]  To  yield,  resign,  or  surrender  to  the 
influence,  power,  rule,  will,  or  authority  of  another  or 
others. — To  refer;  to  state,  as  a  claim  in  behalf  of  one’s 
self  or  another;  t<>  leave  or  commit  to  the  discretion, 
judgment,  or  decision  of  another  or  others  ;  as,  to  sub¬ 
mit,,}.  case  for  counsel's  opinion. 

— v.  n.  To  yield;  to  surrender;  to  cease  to  resist;  to 
yield  to  anything  disagreealde  or  overpowering;  as, 
people  are  obliged  to  submit  to  circumstances.  —  To 
yield,  ns  one's  opinion  to  the  opinion  or  authority  of 
another  or  others.  —  To  be  subject;  to  yield  to,  or 
acquiesce  in,  the  authority  of  another  or  others;  as,  he 
submitted  with  an  ill  grate. — To  yield  without  murmur¬ 
ing  ;  to  he  submissive;  as.  he  submits  to  the  w’ill  of  God. 

Submit  I'M  pie,  n.  (Math.)  Same  as  aliquot  part. 
See  Aliquot. 

SnbiiaKcent,  (-nd  s' sent,)  a.  [From  Lat.  subnasci,  to 
grow  under. J  Growing  underneath. 

Subnormal.  n.  [Lat.  sub ,  and  normal]  ( Gcom .) 
That  part  of  the  axis  of  a  curve  line  which  is  inter¬ 
cepted  between  the  ordinate  and  the  normal. 

Subnu'volar,  a.  [From  Lat.  subnubilis,  somewhat 
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cloudy.]  Under  the  clouds;  somewhat  cloudy ;  as,  sub- 
nuvolar  lights. 

KultohhiM1',  a.  Imperfectly  obtuse. 

(-nk-slp'-,)  a.  Situated  under  the  occi¬ 
put:  as.  t lie  subocdpital  nerves. 

Suboc'lave,  Suboc'luple,  a.  [Sub,  and  octave  or 
octuple.]  Being  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  eight. 

Sti  la  r,  a.  [Laf.  subncularis .]  Being  under  the  eye. 

Silli-of  fi<*er,  n.  An  inferior  or  subordinate  officer. 

Siihorhic'iilur,  Siihorbic'ulate,  a.  Almost 
orbicular;  nearly  circular. 

Subordinacy,  n.  State  of  being  subordinate  or 
amenable  to  control ;  as,  to  bring  impulse  in  subordi¬ 
nacy  to  judgment.  —  A  descending  series. 

Subor  dinate,  a.  [Fr .  subordnnne ;  Lat.  sub ,  and  or¬ 
dinate,  ordino ,  from  ordo ,  a  series.]  Placed  in  a  lower 
class,  rank,  order,  or  degree;  occupying  a  lower  posi¬ 
tion  ;  as,  a  subordinate  species,  a  subordinate  person. — 
Inferior  in  nature,  dignity,  power,  importance,  &c. ;  as, 
subordinate,  to  the  understanding. 

— n.  One  who  stands  in  class,  rank,  or  order  below  an¬ 
other. —  One  of  a  descent  in  a  regular  series. 

— v.  a.  To  make  subordinate  or  subject ;  to  subdue;  as, 
to  subordinate  one’s  temper  to  one’s  reason.  —  To  place 
in  an  order  or  rank  below'  something  else;  to  make  or 
consider  as  of  less  value  or  importance;  as,  to  subordi¬ 
nate  imagination  to  common  sense. 

Siibor'dinately,  adv.  In  a  subordinate  manner. 

Siibor'dinatcness,  n.  State  of  being  subordinate. 

Subordination,  (- na'shun ,)  n.  [Fr.;  L.  Lat.  subordi- 
natio.]  Act  of  subordinating,  reducing  in  class  or  order, 
or  subjecting.  —  State  of  being  subordinate  or  inferior 
to  another;  state  of  being  under  control  or  government; 
inferiority  of  rank  or  dignity ;  subjection;  ns,  subordi¬ 
nation  is  the  essence  of  military  discipline.  —  Place  of 
rank  among  subordinates  or  inferiors;  aa,  “persons  in 
their  several  subordinations .”  —  Swift. 

$11  bor'd inativc,  a.  Conducive  to,  or  denoting,  sub¬ 
ordination; —  used  conjunctively  to  connect  or  insert  a 
subordinate  sentence. 

Suborn',  v.  a.  [ Fr.  suborner ;  Lat.  suborno —  sub,  and 
or  no,  ornatus ,  to  equip]  To  procure  privily  or  by  col¬ 
lusion;  as,  to  suborn  a  spy.  —  To  procure  by  indirect 
means. 

{Law.)  To  incite  or  instigate  in  an  underhand  or 
fraudulent  manner;  —  hence,  to  procure,  as  a  person  to 
Like  such  an  oath  as  constitutes  perjury;  as,  to  suborn 
a  witness. 

$u  bornation,  (-na'shun,)  n.  [Fr.;  L.  Lat.  subornatio. J 
The  crime  of  instigating  or  procuring  one  to  do  a  crim¬ 
inal  or  an  evil  action;  as,  political  subornation. 

(Law.)  The  procuring  a  person  to  take  a  false  oath, 
amounting  to  perjury.  The  offence  of  subornation  is 
not  complete  unless  the  oath  be  taken;  but  it  is  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  to  attempt  to  procure  false  testimony. 

Suborner,  n.  [Fr.  suborneur.]  One  who  suborns. 

Suho'vate.  a.  ( Bat .)  Nearly  ovate  or  egg-shaped. 

Subpct  folate,  a.  (Dot.)  Possessing  a  very  short 
petiole. 

$iibpukna,  (- pe'nah ,)  n.  [Lat.  sub,  and  poena,  extra¬ 
dition. J  (Law  )  A  writ,  of  which  there  are  several 
kinds;  as,  for  instance,  subpoena  ad  testificandum  is  the 
ordinary  process,  both  in  common  law  and  equity,  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  a  witness.  Subpoena  duces 
tecum  differs  from  the  above  only  in  that  it  contains  a 
clause  requiring  the  witness  to  bring  with  him,  and 
produce  in  court,  books  and  papers.  An  action  of  dam¬ 
ages  lies  against  parties  disobeying  this  writ. 

— v.  a.  To  serve  with  a  writ  of  subpoena,  in  order  to  en¬ 
force  attendance  in  a  court  of  law,  under  a  penalty  in, 
case  of  default;  as.  to  subpoena  a  witness. 

$iib|><>  lar,  a.  Below  the  poles;  that  is,  on  the  lower 
meridian. 

$ub]>or|»hyritic,  (- pdr-fi-rlt'ik ,)  a.  (Geol.)  In  al¬ 
liance  with  porphyry,  but  presenting  smaller  and  less 
accurately  defined  crystals. 

$11  b- pur  e* baser,  n.  One  who  buys  at  second-hand 
from  a  first  purchaser. 

Su  bquari-rate,  a.  Almost  square. 

Siihqiiadru  ple,  a.  In  the  ratio  of  one  part  to  four. 

Siibqiiintii'ple.  a.  Containing  one  part  to  five. 

Stibramose',  Siibra'nious.  a.  (Dot.)  Having 
few  branches. 

Subrept ion,  (-rep' shun.)  n.  [Lat.  subreptio.]  The 
act  of  obtaining  a  favor  by  suppression  or  fraudulent 
representation  of  the  facts. 

Subrogation,  (-ga'shun.)  n.  [Fr]  (Larv.)  The  sub¬ 
stitution  of  one  person  for  another  in  the  exercise  of 
rights,  or,  in  particular,  the  substitution  by  a  creditor 
of  another  party  to  exercise  his  rights  against  the  debtor. 

Siibscap'iilar,  Sii bscap  iilary,  a.  [Lat.  sub. 
and  scapula ,  the  blade- bone.]  ( Anat .)  Noting  the 
muscles,  vessels,  nerves,  &c.,  that  lie  or  pass  beneath 
the  scapula. 

Subscrib'able,  a.  That  may  be  subscribed. 

Subscribe',  v.  a.  [Lat.  subscribo  —  sub,  and  scribo,  to 
write;  Fr.  sowscrire.]  To  write  underneath  or  below; 
to  sign  with  one’s  own  hand;  to  give  one’s  consent  to 
something  written,  or  to  bind  one’s  self  by  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  one’s  name;  as,  a  person  subscribes  a  letter. — 
To  attest  by  attaching  one’s  signature  beneath  ;  as,  an 
official  document  subscribed  by  a  secretary.  —  To  prom¬ 
ise  to  give  or  contribute  by  inscribing  one’s  name;  as, 
he  subscribed  a  hundred  dollars  to  the  fund. 

— v.  n.  To  give  consent  to  some  written  document  by  the 
signature  of  one’s  name  thereon;  —  hence,  by  implica¬ 
tion,  to  assent ;  to  agree;  to  conform; — preceding  lo; 
as,  he  subscribed  to  the  resolution.  —  To  promise  to  be¬ 
stow  or  contribute  a  certain  sum  by  the  written  creden¬ 
tial  of  one’s  name;  as,  many  people  subscribed  for  the 
book. 
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Subscriber,  n.  One  who  subscribes.  —  One  who  en¬ 
ters  his  name  as  agreeing  to  purchase  a  newspaper, 
book,  picture,  and  the  like;  as,  a  regular  subscriber. 

Sub'script.  n.  Written  underneath  or  below. 

Subscription,  (-skrip'shun,)  n.  [Fr.  s> inscription  ; 
Lat.  subscriptio.)  Act  of  subscribing  or  writing  one’s 
name.  —  That  which  is  subscribed  ;  as,  (1.)  The  signa¬ 
ture  attached  to  a  list  or  document.  (2.)  A  paper  to 
which  a  signature  is  attached.  (3.)  Act  of  contributing 
to  any  undertaking.  (4.)  Sum  subscribed,  or  amount 
of  sums  subscribed.  (5)  Consent,  authority,  or  attes¬ 
tation  given  by  underwriting  the  name. 

Subsection,  (-sek'shun,)  n.  A  subdivision,  or  section 
of  a  section. 

Subsec'liti  ve,  a.  [F r.subsecutif.]  Following  in  a  se¬ 
quence  or  succession. 

Subsem'itone,  Subton'ic,  n.  (Mas.)  The  lead¬ 
ing  note  of  any  key. 

Subsep'tuple,  a.  In  the  ratio  of  one  to  seven. 

$u b'seq lienee,  Su  b'seq  uency,  n.  State  of  being 
subsequent,  or  of  coming  after  something  else. 

Subsequent,  (-kwent,)  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  subsequent.]  Fol¬ 
lowing  in  time;  coming  or  occurring  after  something 
else  at  any  time  indefinitely;  as,  a  subsequent  event,  at 
a  subsequent  period.  —  Following  in  the  order  of  place, 
sequence,  or  succession;  succeeding;  consequent;  next; 
as,  a  subsequent  arrangement,  a  subsequent  sentence. 

Subsequently,  adv.  In  a  subsequent  time,  order, 
manner,  and  the  like;  at  a  later  time;  on  an  after  oc¬ 
casion  :  occurring  after  something  else. 

Slibser'ou s,  a.  (Anat.)  Situated  under,  or  pertaining 
to  the  parts  connected  with,  a  serous  membrane.  Dung l. 

Subserve',  v.  a.  [ Lat.  subservio  —  sub ,  and  servio,  to 
serve.]  To  serve  under;  to  serve  in  subordination  to; 
to  serve  instrumentally ;  to  promote,  advance,  or  help 
forward  ;  as,  to  subserve  a  patron’s  interests. 

— v.  n.  To  serve  in  a  subordinate  capacity  ;  to  be  subser¬ 
vient. 

Subservience,  Subser'viency,  n.  State  of 
being  subservient;  instrumental  use;  operation  that 
promotes  or  assists  some  purpose. 

Subser  vient,  a.  [Lat.  subserviens.]  Acting  as  a 
subordinate  instrument;  useful  as  a  means  or  agent 
to  promote  a  purpose;  serving  to  promote  some  end  or 
measure;  as,  a  man  subservient  to  another’s  will. 

Subserviently,  adv.  In  a  subservient  manner. 

Subses'qui.  (Chem.)  A  prefix  used  in  chemical  no¬ 
menclature,  denoting  the  combination  of  constituents 
in  the  proportion  of  two  to  three;  —  especially,  denot¬ 
ing  the  combination  of  two  electro-negative  with  three 
electro-positive  equivalents. —  Miller. 

Subsessile,  (-sis'stl,)  a.  (Dot.)  Having  very  short 
foot-stalks. 

Subsex'tuple,  a.  In  the  ratio  of  one  to  six. 

Subside',  t\  a.  [Lat .subsido —  sub,  Rnd  sido,  to  settle.] 
To  settle  or  sink  down  ;  to  fall  or  gravitate  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  as  sediment.  —  To  abate;  to  become  composed  or 
tranquil;  to  becalmed;  to  fall  into  a  state  of  calm  or 
quiet;  as,  now  the  storm  has  subsided,  her  fears  will  also 
subside. — To  tend  downward;  to  siuk;  to  become  lower, 
as  a  hill. 

Subsitl  euce.  Subsid'euey,  n.  Act  or  process  of 
subsiding,  or  of  sinking  or  falling,  as  the  lees  of  liquors. 
—  Act  of  gradually  descending  or  becoming  lower,  as 
ground. 

Subsidiarily,  adv.  In  a.subsidiary  manner. 

Subsidiary,  a.  |  Fr.  subsidiaire.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
supplying,  a  subsidy;  aiding;  assistant;  auxiliary;  af¬ 
fording  help;  furnishing  additional  or  extra  supplies; 
cooperating  to  accomplish  a  result ;  rs,  subsidiary  means. 

— n.  An  assistant:  an  auxiliary  ;  one  who,  or  that  which, 
cooperates,  or  contributes  aid,  or  additioual  means  or 
supplies. 

Subsidize,  v.  n.  To  furnish  with  a  subsidy  ;  to  secure 
the  assistance  of  another,  or  others,  by  the  payment  of 
a  subsidy  ;  as,  to  subsidize  an  ally  in  time  of  war. 

Sub'sidy,  n.  [Fr.  subside  ;  Lat.  subsidium  —  swfc.sirfo.] 
Succor;  aid  ;  assistance;  cooperation  ;  supplies  or  money 
given:  —  particularly,  something,  as  money,  furnished 
for  aid  in  an  emergency,  as  by  a  people  to  their  ruler,  or 
to  an  ally.  —  A  sum  of  money  paid  by  one  prince  or  na¬ 
tion  to  another,  to  purchase  the  service  of  auxiliary 
troops,  or  the  active  cooperation  of  such  foreign  prince 
or  power  in  a  war  against  an  enemy. 

Subsist',  r.  n.  |  Fr  subsister;  Lat .  subsisto  —  sub,  and 
sisto.  to  stand.]  To  be:  to  have  existence;  to  inhere. — 
To  retain  the  present  state  ;  to  continue. 

“It  nus  a  moral  impossibility  that  the  republic  could  subsist 
any  longer.”  —  SuH/t. 

— To  live;  to  derive  support:  to  be  maintained  with  the 
necessaries  of  food  and  clothing ;  as,  it  is  a  sad  thing  to 
subsist  on  public  charity. 

— v.  a.  To  feed  ;  to  maintain;  to  furnish  with  provisions 
or  necessaries;  as,  to  subsist  troops  in  an  enemy’s 
country. 

Subsistence,  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  subsistentia,  from  sub- 
sistens.]  Actual  being  or  existence. 

“  In  Christ  there  is  no  personal  subsistence  but  one."  —  Hooker. 

— State  of  subsisting,  or  of  being  suhsistent ;  that  in  which 
anything  subsists;  inherency;  as,  the  subsistence  of 
frailty  in  human  nature.  —  That  which  supplies  the 
means  of  existence  to  animal  life;  money  or  provisions 
for  sustenance;  livelihood;  maintenance;  as,  he  earns 
a  scanty  subsistence. 

Subsist 'cut,  a.  [Lat.  subsistens.]  Endued  with  real 
being:  as.  a  suhsistent  spirit.  —  Inherent;  as,  qualities 
suhsistent  in  bodies. 

Sllb'soil,  n.  The  bed,  or  stratum,  of  earth  found  be¬ 
tween  the  surface  soil  and  a  base  or  stratum  still  lower. 

— v.  a.  To  plough  up  the  subsoil  of,  as  land. 

Siib'stauce,  (-stans,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  substantia,  from 
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substo —  sub,  and  8 to,  to  stand.]  That  which  subsists; 
the  being,  essential,  or  material  of  a  thing;  body;  main, 
material,  or  solid  part;  corporeal  nature;  as,  an  animal 
substance.  —  Intrinsic  nature;  that  in  which  qualities  or 
properties  inhere;  the  permanent  cause  or  subject  of 
the  manifestations  of  phenomena,  whether  material  or 
spiritual :  that  which  is  real,  as  distinguished  from  that 
which  is  apparent;  substratum:  as,  many  lose  the  sub¬ 
stance  iu  following  the  shadow. — The  characteristic,  es¬ 
sential,  or  most  important  feature  of  anything;  compre¬ 
hensive  summary;  as,  this  means,  in  substance,  the  same 
tiling.  —  Estate;  property;  goods;  means  of  living;  as, 
a  man  of  substance. 

( Theol.)  The  divine  essence  or  being;  —  so  called  as 
being  that  iu  which  the  divine  attributes  inhere. 

Substantial,  (-stan'shal,)  a.  [Fr.  substantiel ;  L.  Lat. 
substantial^.]  Heal;  really  or  actually  existing;  be¬ 
longing  to  substance ;  as,  a  substantial  agent.  —  True; 
soli  i  ;  real :  tangible  ;  not  seeming  or  imaginary  ;  as,  a 
substantial  good,  a  substantial  reward,  substantial  great¬ 
ness  of  soul.  —  Material;  corporeal;  as,  a  substantial 
ray.  (Pnor.) —  I’ossessingsubstanceor  strength;  solid  ; 
stout;  strong;  rh,  substantial  garments,  a  substantial 
building.  —  Moderately  wealthy;  of  adequate  or  com¬ 
petent  means  ;  possessed  of  goods  or  estute  ;  responsi¬ 
ble;  as,  a  substantial  citi/.en. 

Substantiality.  (- shl-dl'i-ty ,)  n.  Quality  of  being 
substantial:  state  of  real  or  tangible  existence ;  mate¬ 
riality  ;  corporeity. 

Substantialize,  (-stdn'shal-iz,)  v.  a.  To  make  sub¬ 
stantial.  (r.) 

Substantially,  (- stan'shal-ly ,)  adv.  In  a  substan¬ 
tial  manner. 

Substantialness,  (stan'shal-,)  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  substantial ;  solidity;  strength;  firmness. 

Snbstant  ials,  (-stdn'shalz,)  n.  pi.  Essential  parts. 

Substantiate.  (- stdn'shi-dt ,)  v.  a.  To  make  to  exist. 

—  To  verify ;  to  corroborate;  to  make  good  or  valid  ;  to 
establish  by  proof  or  infrangible  evidence;  as,  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  an  allegation. 

Substantiation,  (-shi-d'shun,)n.  Act  of  substanti¬ 
ating,  verifying,  or  proving;  evidence;  corroboration. 

Substanti  v'a  I,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  partaking  of  the 
nature  of,  a  substantive. 

Substanti  ve,  (-tiv,)  a.  [Fr  .substanti/;  L.  Lat.  sub- 
stantivus,  substantia.]  Betokening,  or  denoting,  ex¬ 
istence;  as,  the  substantive  verb,  that  is,  the  verb  to  be. 

—  Solid  :  firm  ;  self-dependent ;  as,  a  substantive  man¬ 
ner.  (r.) 

Substantive  colors.  (Dyeing.)  Those  colors  which  re¬ 
main  fixed  or  permanent  without  the  intervention  of 
other  substances,  as  mordants  or  bases;  —  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  Adjective  Colors,  q.  r. 

— n.  (Gram.)  A  noun;  that  part  of  speech  which  de¬ 
notes  a  substance  or  subject,  as  distinguished  from  an 
attribute  or  predicate ;  or,  that  part  of  speech  which  ex¬ 
presses  something  that  exists,  either  material  or  imma¬ 
terial. 

Sub'stau lively,  adv.  As  a  substantive. 

Substitute,  v.  a.  [Fr .  substituer  ;  Lat.  sub*tituo,  sub¬ 
stitute —  sub,  and  statuo,  to  set  up]  To  put  in  the 
place  of  another;  to  change,  exchange,  or  interchange. 

— n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  is  substituted,  or  put  in  the 
place  of  another  to  answer  the  same  purpose. 

Substitute  Vote.  (Pol.)  See  Representation  op  Minori¬ 
ties,  in  Supplement. 

Substitution, (-tu'shun,)n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  substitution] 
Act  of  substituting,  or  of  putting  a  person  or  thing 
in  the  place  of  another  to  supply  his  or  its  place;  as, 
the  substitution  of  paper  money  for  coin  as  a  national 
currency.  —  State  of  being  put  in  the  place  of  another. 

(Chem.)  The  formation  of  compounds  by  displace¬ 
ment  of  certain  of  their  constituents  by  others  possess¬ 
ing  similar  properties.  The  simplest  example  of  sul>- 
stitution  may  be  cited  in  the  case  of  iron  rusting  in 
damp  air,  metallic  iron  gradually  replacing  the  hydro¬ 
gen  of  the  water  which  is  set  free.  Oxide  of  iron  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  substitution  compound  of 
water,  in  which  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  iron.  In  or¬ 
ganic  chemistry,  substitution  compounds  are  most  nu¬ 
merous  and  interesting.  They  are  mostly  substances  in 
which  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  metal,  a  Imb.gen.  a 
hydrocarbon,  or  even  by  a  complicated  group.  The 
acids  also  form  a  large  number  of  substitution  com¬ 
pounds,  of  which  chloracetic  acid  may  be  given  as  an 
example : 

Acetic  acid.  Chloracetic  acid 

IIOAH3O3  HO.C4CM3O3 

Neutral  bodies  also  produce  substitution  compounds,  of 
which  benzole  may  betaken  as  a  specimen : 

Benzole.  Chloro-benzole.  Nitro-benzole. 

c12h6  C12lI6Cl.  CmH6<N04) 

The  discoverer  of  substitution  organic  compounds  was 
Gay-Lussac,  who,  in  endeavoring  to  bleach  bees-wax 
with  chlorine,  found  that  certain  of  the  equivalents  of 
hydrogen  contained  in  that  body  were  replaced  by  the 
halogen,  a  compound  being  formed,  which,  when  burnt, 
emitted  hydrochloric  acid.  The  study  of  substitution 
compounds  has  always  been  most  attractive  to  organic 
chemists.  The  researches  of  Laurent,  Gerhardt,  Hof¬ 
mann,  and  others  in  this  direction,  have  exerted  a  very 
important  influence  on  chemistry,  both  as  a  theoretical 
and  practical  science.  The  whole  series  of  coal-tar  dyes, 
for  instance,  resulted  entirely  from  the  study  of  the 
substitution  compounds  of  ammonia.  In  the  bands  of 
Bert  helot  and  others,  the  theory  has  resulted  in  the 
synthetic  formation  of  organic  compounds,  and  the  day 
does  not  appear  to  be  far  distant  when  numerous  sub¬ 
stances  which  are  now  obtained  in  minute  quantities 
from  plants  and  animals,  will  be  formed  from  their  ulti¬ 
mate  elements  in  the  laboratory. 
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(G^am.)  Syllepsis,  or  the  use  of  one  word  for  another. 

KMat'i.)  lu  algebra,  the  replacing  of  a  quantity  by 
another,  or  by  a  tunclion  of  several  others  The  substi¬ 
tution  is  8.1  id  to  be  linear  when  the  variables  of  a  given 
function  are  replaced  by  linear  lunations  of  a  new  set 
of  variables. 

(2 find.)  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  vicarious  suffering 
for  tiie  biiiner. 

(L  no.)  Tne  designation  of  a  second,  third,  or  other 
heir,  to  enjoy,  iu  default  of  a  former  heir,  or  after  him. 

C  .i/rd  of  subUiiution.  (Mas.)  A  name  given  to  the 
chords  ot  the  ninth  nuyor  and  minor. 

Su  l>sl  i  tiitioaial,  Subst  it  tit  ionary.  (- tu’shon -,) 
a.  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  substitution; 

^  standing  iu  the  place  or  lieu  of  another. 

Sub  Stitlltive,  a.  That  may  be  substituted  ;  making 
substitution. 

Substratum,  n.  {Lat., laid  under.]  ( Geol .)  A  stra¬ 
tum  .lying  under  another.  The  term  subsoil  is  generally 
applied  to  the  matters  which  intervene  between  the 
surface  soils  and  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest;  thus, 
clay  is  the  common  substratum  or  subsoil  of  gravel. 
Substructure,  (-struk'shur.)  n  (From  bat.  suhstruc- 
tio.}  A  foundation  ;  an  under  structure;  as,  the  sub¬ 
structure  of  a  building. 

Sllb'style,  n.  (Dialling.)  The  straight  line  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  the  bice  of  the  dial  with  the  per- 
peinlicnlar  plane  wliiclt  passes  tlitoiigh  the  gnomon, 
bubs II I  t  us.  n.  [from  bat.  subsilirr..]  (Med.)  A 
spasmodic  twitching,  or  convulsive  motion. 

Sii 1>SU ant*',  r.  a.  (bat.  sub,  and  sumere,  to  take.]  To 
include  under  something  else,  as  species  under  genus, 
particular  under  universal,  Ac. 

Subsumption,  (- sum'shon ,)  n.  Act  of  subsuming. — 
That  which  is  subsumed. 

SiiJitangent,  (-tun'jent.)  n.  (Grom.)  The  line  of  any 
curve  which  determines  the  intersection  of  the  tangent 
in  the  axis  prolonged. 

Subten  ant,  ».  (Law.)  A  tenant  who  holds  under 
one  who  is  also  a  tenant. 

Subtend';  r.  a.  (Lat.  subtmdo — sub,  and  tendo,  to 
stretch.]  To  stretch  or  extend  under,  or  be  opposite  to  ; 1 
as,  the  chord  which  subtends  an  arc. 

$11  h'toiise,  n.  "  (Geom.)  The  chord  of  an  arc. 

$31  btep'id.a.  Warm  in  a  very  moderate  degree,  as  water. 
$ub'ter.  A  Latin  preposition,  denotjug  under ,  applied 
as  an  English  prefix  iu  the  same  sense  as  sub ,  but  in 
less  general  use. 

Sub'ieriuge,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  snbter ,  and 

ftujio,  to  flee.]  That  to  which  one  resorts  for  shelter 
or  escape ;  —  hence,  an  evasion  ;  a  shift ;  a  quirk ;  a  pre¬ 
varication  ;  an  artifice  made  use  of  to  evade  censure  or 
the  force  of  an  argument  or  judgment,  or  to  justify 
opinions  or  conduct. 

$ubterra'nean,  $ul>terra'ueoim,  a.  (Lat.  sub- 
t' rraneus —  sub ,  and  terra ,  earili.]  Being  or  lying  un-i 
dor  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  situated  within  the  earth 
or  underground;  as,  a  subterraneous  passage. 

$ubf  lava,  ( soob-te-a'va ,)  in  Central  America,  a  town 
of  Nicaragua,  40  m.  S.S.E.  of  Leon  ;  pop.  abt.  6,000. 

$u h'tile,  (- til ,)  a.  (Fr.  subtil ;  Lat.  subtilis ,  contracted 
from  sub-texilis  —  sub,  and  texilis ,  woven.]  Nice ;  fine ; 
delicate;  delicately  constituted,  or  airily  constructed; 
as,  a  subtile  web  — Thill ;  tenuous  ;  volatile  ;  not  dense  or 
gross;  as,  subtile  vapor. —  Piercing;  acute;  pungent; 
as,  subtile  pain.  —  Expressing  acuteness  of  mental  per¬ 
ception  ;  astute  ;  shrewd  :  penetrating  ;  refined  ;  discern¬ 
ing;  as,  a  subtile  argument.  —  Cunning;  crafty;  artful; 
sly;  insidious;  as,  a  subtile  opponent,  a  subtile  distinc¬ 
tion. 

(Note.  In  the  last  two  senses,  the  term  subtle  is  in 
more  general  acceptation.) 

$n  b't  i  lely,  adv.  In  a  subtile  manner. 

$u  b  fl  i  leaicss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  subtile. 
$u!>'i  iliSBii,  (-izm.)n.  Fineness;  acuteness;  artfulness. 
$nhtiliz;tf  ion,  (-zd'shan,)  n.  Act  of  making  subtile, 
fine,  or  teuuous.  —  itefiuemeiit;  shrewdness;  mental 
acuteness. 

Sub  tilize.  v.  a.  [Fr.  suhtiliser.]  To  make  thin,  fine, 
airy,  or  delicate;  to  make  less  dense,  gross,  or  coarse; 
as,  subtilized  matter.  —  To  refine;  to  wire-draw;  to  spin 
into  niceties  ;  as,  to  subtilize  a  definition. 

— r.  n.  To  refine  in  argument  or  illustration  ;  to  make 
nice  or  delicate  distinctions. 

“Qualifies  and  moods  some  modern  philosophers  have  subtil¬ 
ized  uu."  —  Diybjj. 

$ub'tilty,  n.  [Fr.  subtil  ill ;  Lat.  subtilitas,  from  sub¬ 
tilis.]  State  or  quality  of  being  subtile;  thinness;  fine¬ 
ness;  exility;  as,  the  subtilty  of  light.  —  Refinement : 
extreme  acuteness;  as,  subtilt y  in  argument.  —  Crafti¬ 
ness;  artfulness;  cunning;  slyness. 

(Note.  The  word  subtlety  is  more  generally  used  in 
relation  to  the  last  two  senses.) 

$u bile,  ( sut'l ,)  a.  (comp,  subtler;  super l.  subtlest.) 
(Lat.  subtilis.]  Artful;  crafty;  sly  in  design;  wily  ;  in¬ 
sinuating;  subtile;  —  used  iu  reference  to  persons;  as, 
a  subtle  enemy.  —  Acute;  astute;  shrewd;  nice;  as,  a 
subtle  wit.  —  Craftily  or  cunningly  devised;  as,  a  subtle 
scheme,  a  subtle  contrivance,  a  subtle  question. 

$u bt  Ion oss.  ( sut'l -.)  n.  Quality  of  being  subtle. 

$u  bl  lety,  (sut'l-.)  n.  Quality  of  being  subtle,  sly.  or  cun¬ 
ning;  artfulness;  insidiousness. —  Astuteness;  shrewd¬ 
ness  :  acuteness  of  intellect;  nicety  of  distinction,  defi¬ 
nition.  or  discrimination.  —  A  nice  or  recondite  point  or 
problem  ;  a  seeming  paradox  ;  any  tenet  or  theorem  not 
to  be  readily  defined  or  solved. 

$n bt ly,  ( sut'l $,)  adv.  Iu  a  subtle  manner. 

$i3b'toiifl(*'  n.  (iVon.)  A  vocal  or  sonant  consonant. 

(Mas.)  Same  as  Subsemitone,  q.  v. 

$u h tract',  v.  a.  [Lat.  subtraho,  subtr actus  —  sub,  and 
traho ,  to  draw.]  To  deduct;  to  withdraw  or  take,  as  a j 
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part  from  tho  rest ;  as,  subtract  9  from  14,  and  the  pro¬ 
duct  is  6. 

Subtraction,  (  trak'shun.)  n.  Act  or  operation  of 
subtrac ling,  deducting,  or  of  taking  a  part  from  the  rest. 

(Arith.)  The  taking  of  one  number  or  quantity  from 
another  iu  order  to  find  their  difference ;  — the  con¬ 
verse  of  Addition,  q.  v. 

•Subtract  ive,  a.  Tendingor  havingpower  to  subtract. 

(Math.)  Marked  by  the  negative  sign. 

$nb  trahcnil,  n.  (From  Lat.  subtruhere.]  (Arith.) 

The  sum  or  number  to  be  subtracted  from  another. 

$n bt raiisluccn t,  (-lu' still,)  a.  Trauslucent  iu  an 
imperfect  degree. 

$u bt ranspar'en t ,  a.  Approximately  transparent. 
Snbtroasury,  (-irezh'yu-ry.)  n.  A  subordinate  troa- 
8l,r.v  place  of  deposit,  as  of  money  or  public  revenues. 

$n l»t ri|>l*»,  (trip* l,) a.  In  the  ratioofoue  part  to  three 
$ubtri|>  iic«ltc%  a.  (Math.)  Demonstrated  by  the 
cube  loot,  as  ratios. 

$u bu la/rin,  u.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  aquatic,  acaules- 
c‘  n  t  herbs,  order  Brussicaceai.  The  Awl-wort,  S.  aqua- 
tica,  is  a  small  plant  growing  on  the  muddy  shores  of 
ponds  in  Maine,  and  near  the  White  Mountains;  scape 
,J~:i  racemose,  with  a  few  minute,  white  dowers 

on  slender  pediiles. 

Su  bulate,  $u'bulate<l,  a.  [From  Lat.  subula ,  an 
awl.j  (Nat.  Hist.)  Awl-shaped. 

Subungual,  $u bu ii^ii ial.  (- ung'gwal ,  ung'gwi- 
al,)a.  [Lat.  sub,  and  unguis,  nail.]  Under  the  nail. 
Suburb,  n.  [Lat.  suburbium  —  sub,  and  urbs,  city.] 
A  place,  part,  or  region  situated  near  to  the  walls  or 
outside  of  a  city  ;  an  outskirt : — plurally, environs  ;  as,  a 
house  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia.  —  Hence,  the  con¬ 
fines;  the  skirt;  the  outer  part;  as,  the  suburbs  of  my 
jacket  are  gone.”  —  Cleveland. 

Suburban,  a.  ( Lat.  suburbunus.]  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating  to,  or  inhabiting  or  being  iu,  the  suburbs  of  a 
city ;  as,  a  suburban  residence. 

— 11  •  O'10  who  makes  his  abode  in  the  suburbs  of  a  city. 
Sub  variety,  n.  A  subordinate  variety. 

Subvene',  v.  a.  [Lat.  sub,  and  venire ,  to  come.]  To 
come  under,  or  happen. 

Subvention,  (-ven'shun,)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  coming  or 
happening  under.  —  An  aid  or  bounty  bestowed  or 
guaranteed  by  a  government. 

Subversion,  (-ver'shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  sM&rersm.] 
Act  of  subverting  or  overthrowing;  state  of  being  sub¬ 
verted  or  overthrown;  entire  overturn  or  overthrow; 
utter  ruin,  downfall,  or  destruction;  an  overthrow  of 
the  foundation  ;  extinction  ;  as,  the  subversion  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  or  state,  the  subversion  of  law,  order,  or  mo¬ 
rality,  &c. 

Sii  bver  sionary,  a.  Tending  to  downfall  or  destruc¬ 
tion. 

Subversive,  (-vcr'siv,)  a.  [Fr.  subversif]  Having  a 
tendency  to  subvert;  evincing  an  inclination  toward 
overthrow,  ruin,  or  extinction. 

Subvert',  v.  a.  [Fr.  subvertir ;  Lat.  sub,  and  vrrto,  to 
turn.J  To  overturn,  or  turn  upside-down;  to  invert; 
to  overthrow  from  the  foundation;  to  ruin  or  extin¬ 
guish  utterly  ;  as,  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  a  free  peo¬ 
ple.  —  To  corrupt  or  pervert,  as  the  mind,  and  turn  it 
from  truth  and  morality ;  to  confound;  to  depose;  as, 
to  subvert  religious  principles. 

— v.n.  To  be  subversive;  to  cause  the  downfall  of  any¬ 
thing  from  its  foundation. 

Subvort'er,  n.  One  who  subverts  or  overthrows. 

$u  bvert'iblc,  a.  Susceptible  of  subversion. 
Sub'-way,  n.  An  underground  passage. 
Suh-uorli'er,  n.  One  who  works  in  a  subordinate 
position. 

$u<*Cii<los,  (sHk-lcW dez,)  n.  pi.  [Lat.  succus ,  juice.] 
(Coni.)  Sweetmeats,  or  candied  fruits. 

$  11  ccedan co us,  (stik-se-da'ne-us,)  a.  [Fr.  succCdanC  ] 
Supplying  the  place  of  some  thing  or  person  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  ;  pertaining  to,  or  acting  as,  a  succeduneum. 
$ticcecla'iieiim,  n. ;  pi.  Succedanea.  [Lat.l  A  sub¬ 
stitute  ;  one  who  succeeds  to  the  place  of  another  ;  that 
which  follows  or  succeeds  something,  or  is  used  iu  lieu 
of  something  else. 

Succeed,  (suk-sed',)  v.  a.  [Fr.  tucc&de.r ;  Lat.  succedo  — 
sub,  and  cedn ,  to  go.]  To  follow  iu  order;  to  take  the 
place  vacated  by  ;  as,  by  the  laws  of  primogeniture  the 
eldest  son  succeeds  his  father.  —  To  come  utter;  to  be 
subsequent  to  or  consequent  upon;  to  follow ;  to  pur¬ 
sue  ;  as,  misfortune  succeeded  my  efforts. 

— v.  n.  To  follow  or  come  next  iii  order;  as,  tho  seasons 
succeed  one  another.  —  To  come  in  the  stead  of  one  who 
has  vacated  a  place,  or  is  defunct,  or  of  that  which  has 
preceded  ;  as,  he  succeeds  to  a  fortune  after  his  uncle's 
death. —  Hence,  to  ascend  tho  throne  after  the  abdica¬ 
tion  or  demise  of  the  occupant ;  as,  ‘‘David  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  to  tho  exclusion  of  Jonathan.”  (Locke.) — To 
accomplish  what  is  attempted,  designed,  or  sought  for; 

•  to  obtain  the  end  or  object  desired;  to  terminate  with 
advantage  or  success  ;  to  have  a  prosperous  result ;  as, 
to  succeed  in  life.  —  To  have  a  good  effect;  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  general  favor  or  popular  acceptahleness  ;  as, 
it  is  possible  that  the  undertaking  may  succeed. 
Succeed 'a  nt,  a.  (Her.)  Following  one  another. 
Succeed'er,  n.  A  successor,  (r.) 

Succentor,  (suk-sen'tor,)  n.  [L.  Lat.]  (Mus.)  The 
bass-singer  in  a  concert  or  musical  entertainment. 
Success,  (suk-8is\)  n.  [Fr.  succts ;  Lat.  successus  —  j 
succedo.]  Act  of  succeeding,  or  state  of  having  succeeded ; 
the  favorable,  happy,  or  prosperous  termination  of  any¬ 
thing  projected  or  attempted;  a  result  which  answers 
the  design  or  purpose  intended;  fortunate  issue;  as, 
success  is  the  world’s  touchstone  of  merit. 

Success',  in  New  Hampshire,  a  township  of  Coos  co., 
115  m.  N.E.  of  Concord;  pop.  iu  1870,  5. 
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Success  ful,  a.  Having  or  yielding  nuccess ;  having  a 
lavorubje,  nappy,  or  prosperous  issue;  terminating  in 
accomplishing  what  is  wished  ur  intended  ;  having  tho 
(leaned  effect ;  hence,  happy  ;  prosperous  ;  fortunate; 
as,  a  successful  enterprise,  ho  was  successful  in  busi¬ 
ness,  Ac. 

Siaccess'fully,  adv.  In  a  successful  manner;  with 
a  favorable  result  of  what  is  desired  or  attempted; 
favorably  ;  happily  ;  prosperously  ;  fortuuately  ;  as,  Ikj 
conduct1  <1  the  negotiations  successfully. 

$uccessT (i  I  ness,  v.  State  or  condition  of  being  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  favorable  termination;  prosperous  conclusion ; 
success. 

Succession,  WMsh’un.)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  succntio, 
h  um  mavdr,  J  Act  of  succeeding;  a  following  of  tilings 
in  order  of  time  or  place;  consecution  ;  sequence;  series 
ot  things  following  one  another  either  in  time  or  place. 
—  A  s.M  ie8  of  persons  or  things  conformable  .to  some 
established  order  of  precedence;  as,  a  succession  of 
princes  or  rulers,  a  succession  of  chronological  events. 
Lineage;  race;  an  order  or  series  of  descendants;  as,  a 
long  line  of  succession. 

1  lie  person  succeeding  to  rank,  office,  possession,  and 
the  like.— -The  power  or  right  of  coining  into  the  inher¬ 
itance  of  an  ancestor;  title  or  authority  to  enter  upon 
the  dignity,  office,  position,  Ac.,  held  by  another;  as,  the 
>>  ar  of  the  Spanish  Successii/n. 

(Law.)  In  Louisiana,  the  right  and  transmission  of 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  deceased  to  his  heirs. 
The  estate,  rights,  and  charges  which  a  person  leaves 
after  his  death,  whether  the  property  exceed  the  charges 
or  the  charges  exceed  the  property,  or  whether  he  has 
left  only  charges  without  property.  The  succession  not 
only  includes  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  deceased 
as  they  exist  at  the  time  of  his  death,  hut  all  that  has 
accrued  thereto  since  the  opening  of  the  succession,  as 
also  of  the  new  charges  to  which  it  becomes  subject.— 
(Common  Law  )  The  mode  by  which  one  set  of  persons, 
members  of  a  corporation  aggregate,  acquire  the  rights 
ot  another  set  which  preceded  them.  This  term  iu 
strictness  is  to  he  applied  only  to  such  corporations. 

(Mus.)  The  sequence  of  notes  iu  melody,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  successive  chords  of  harmony,  called 
progression. 

$ucces'sioit,  (War  of  the.)  (Modern  Hist.)  Two 
wars,  iu  which  a  great  part  of  the  European  Continent 
was  involved,  are  commonly  known  by  this  name:  1. 
Th  at  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  occasioned  by  the  dis¬ 
pute  whether  the  succession  of  Spain  should  devolve  on 
an  Austrian  or  a  French  prince  ( 1702-1713; ;  terminated 
by  tho  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  placed  the  house  of 
Bourbon  on  the  Spanish  throne.  2.  That  of  the  Austrian 
Succession,  iu  which  the  right  of  Charles  VI.,  Euiperor 
of  Germany,  to  settle  his  Austrian  dominions  on  his 
daughter  Maria  Theresa,  was  contested  by  France,  Prus¬ 
sia,  Bavaria,  and  other  states;  terminated  by  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748. 

$iic<‘es'sBoiiist,  7i.  An  adherent  to  tho  doctrine  of 

apostolical  succession. 

$uccessive,  (su/c-ses'siv,)  a.  [Fr.  successif.]  Following 
in  order  of  uninterrupted  course,  as  a  series  of  persons 
or  things,  whether  iu  time  or  place;  as.  the  successive 
cycles  of  time,  the  successive  Presidents  of  the  U.  States. 

Sneees'sively,  adv.  In  a  successive  manner. 

Su<*ces'siven«?ss,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  suc¬ 
cessive. 

$iic*<*ess'Ies«,  a.  Without  success  or  favorable  result. 

$iic<»ess'lc.ssno«4S,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  suc¬ 
cessless. 

Successor,  (suk-ses'sor,)  n.  [Lat.]  One  who  succeeds, 
follows,  or  comes  after;  one  who  takes  the  place  which 
another  has  vacated,  and  sustains  the  like  part,  position, 
or  character; — antithetical  to  predecessor  ;  us,  the  right¬ 
ful  successor  to  a  crown. 

Slicciduous,  (suk-sid'u-us,)  a.  [From  L.rt.  succidere.] 
Falling  or  prepared  to  fall,  (r.) 

Siicciieroais,  ( suk-sif'er-us ,)  a.  [Lat.  succus,  juice, 
»md  frre,  to  produce.]  Yielding  or  conveying  sap. 

Saic'cinate,  n.  [From  Lat.  succinum,  amber.]  (Chem.) 

A  salt  obtained  by  tho  combination  of  succinic  acid  and 
a  base. 

Succinct,  (suk-singkt',)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  succinctus  — 
sub,  and  cingo,  cinctum,  to  gird.]  Girded  or  drawn  up 
to  permit  the  legs  to  be  free.  (R.)  —  Condensed  or  com¬ 
pressed  into  a  narrow  compass;  short;  compendious; 
brief;  concise;  laconic;  torse;  as,  a  succinct  style  of 
diction. 

Succinctly,  adv.  In  a  succinct  manner. 

$iicc|iict'ucs.s,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  succinct. 

Succinic  Ac i«l,  (suk-sin'ik,)  n.  [From  Lat.  succinum , 
amber.]  (Chem.)  An  acid  originally  obtained  fromamber 
by  destructive  distillation.  It  may,  however,  be  obtained 
by  several  other  methods,  perhaps  most  readily  by  dif¬ 
fusing  crude  malate  of  lime  through  warm  water,  a 
small  quantity  of  decayed  cheese  being  added  as  a  fer¬ 
ment.  The  mixture  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about 
100°  for  a  week,  carbonic  acid  being  disengaged,  car¬ 
bonate  and  succinate  of  lime  crystallizing  out,  and 
acetate  of  lime  remaining  in  solution.  The  succinate 
of  lime  is  washed,  decomposed  with  hj'drochloric  acid., 
and  the  succinic  acid  crystallized  from  the  solution! 
Succinic  acid  crystallizes  in  large,  regular,  rhombic 
tables.  It  dissolves  in  5  parts  of  cold  and  2  parts  of 
boiling  water.  Alcohol  dissolves  it  readily,  but  ether 
only  sparingly.  At  a  temperature  of  about  347°  to 
356°  it  melts,  and  if  suddenly  heated  to  455°,  it  melts, 
boils,  and  sublimes  completely.  It  forms  with  tho 
bases  three  sets  of  salts,  most  of  which  crystallize 
readily.  Tho  succinates  are  characterized  by  giving  a 
bulky  brown  precipitate  with  the  neutral  6alts  of  so»- 
quioxide  of  iron.  Form.  2II0.C8Il406. 
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Succinite,  (suk'sin-ite,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  succinum, 
amber.]  (A/in.)  A  garnet  of  an  umber  color.  —  Dana. 

SiEPCiuotiK,  (suk'sni-us^)  a.  Belonging  to,  consisting 
of.  or  resembling  umber. 

Snocor,  ( suk'ktr .)  v.  a.  [Fr.  xecourir;  Lat.  sub,  and 
curro,  to  run.]  To  run  t<>  support  or  sustain  ;  to  help 
when  in  want,  difficulty, or  distress;  to  relieve  in  priva¬ 
tion  or  adversity  :  to  assist  or  deliver  from  trouble  or  suf¬ 
fering:  to  aid  :  as,  to  succor  the  destitute  and  oppressed. 

— n.  A  ill ;  help;  assistance;  relief;  particularly,  assistance 
that  restores  or  delivers  from  want,  penury,  difficulty, 
affliction,  or  distress:  as,  to  receive  succor  in  time  of 
tribulation.  —  The  person  or  thing  that  brings  relief. 

Kiic  eorable,  a.  That  may  be  succored  or  relieved.  (R.) 

Kin*  oorloss,  a.  Destitute  of  relief  or  succor. 

Kuc'cory,  n.  (Bid.)  See  Cicrorium. 

SiU'i'oI  ash.  n.  [Narragansett  Indian,  msickquatash.] 
A  dish,  borrowed  from  the  American  aborigines,  com¬ 
posed  of  green  maize  and  beans  boiled  together. 

Siie'ctiba.  n. ;  pi.  Succub.£.  [From  Lat.  succubare ,  to 
lie  under!  A  term  used,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  to 
denote  a  female  devil  or  witch,  with  whom  a  wizard  was 
supposed  to  have  intercourse. 

Slic'cuhus.  n.  (Demonology.)  A  Succuba,  7.  v. 

(Mai.)  The  nightmare.  —  Also,  an  imaginary  female 
with  whom  a  man  in  his  sleep  seems  to  have  had  sexual 
intercourse.  —  Dunglison. 

Siic'culu.  w.  (Mai.)  A  cylinder  with  turning  levers, 
but  without  any  drum. 

Suo'culeiicc.  Suc'cnlonoy,  n.  Quality  of  being 
succulent;  juiciness;  richness  of  flavor;  as,  the  succu¬ 
lence  of  an  apricot. 

KuoVislcnt.  a.  [Fr  ;  Lat.  succulentus,  from  succus  — 
swjn ,  to  suck.]  Juicy;  lull  of  natural  juices;  as,  a 
succulent  rump  steak. 

Succulent  plants.  (Bot.)  Plants  possessing  a  soft, 
juicy,  or  sappy  stem,  in  distinction  from  those  which 
are  ligneous,  hard,  and  dry. 

Suc'culently,  adv.  In  a  succulent  manner;  juicily. 

$m*<*iiinl>,  ( suk-kum ',)  v.  a.  [Fr.  mccnnber ,  from  Lat. 
sub ,  and  cunibo ,  for  cubo,  to  lie  down.]  To  yield  ;  to 
submit;  to  sink  unresistingly;  as,  to  succumb  under 
temptation. 

Snccnr'sal,  a.  [From  Lat.  succurrere .]  Tributary; 
dependent. 

— n  (Eccl.)  In  various  parts  of  Europe,  a  church  estal>- 
lished  by  way  of  succor  to  a  parochial  church,  regarded 
as  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  its  community;  —  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  English  chapel  of  ease. 

Sueeiission,  (suk-kush'un,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  succu - 
tureA  A  shake;  also,  the  act  of  shaking. 

(Med.)  A  method  of  testing  the  presence  of  a  liquid 
in  the  thorax  hy  administering  a  shake  to  the  body. — 
Also,  the  motion  impressed  on  the  foetus  in  the  womb  by 
alternately  pressing  the  womb  with  the  index-finger  of 
a  hand  introduced  in  the  vagina,  the  other  hand  being 
applied  on  the  abdomen. —  Dunglison. 

Sueeiis'Hive,  a.  Characterized  by  a  vibratory  motion, 
especially  an  up  or  down  movement,  and  not  merely 
tremulous  oscillation;  as,  the  succussive  motion  in 
earthquakes.  — Dana. 

Such.  a.  [A.  S.  swile,  swylc  )  Of  this  or  that  kind  ;  of 
the  like  sort  or  kind;  resembling;  similar;  like;  as.  I 
never  knew  such  a  person;  —  preceding  as  before  the 
object  of  reference;  as,  give  a  man  such  an  income  as 
nmy  enable  him  to  live  io  comfort.  —  The  same  as 
what  has  been  mentioned;  referring  to  something  that 
has  been  specified ;  as,  when  I  gave  him  my  promise,  I 
meant  him  to  receive  it  as  such.  —  The  same  that ;  — 
followed  by  as;  as.  this  was  the  condition  of  affairs  at 
such  time  as  the  government  resigned  office. — Such  and 
such ,  or  such  or  such,  some :  certain  ; — representing  the 
object  in  an  indefinite  sense,  as  particularized  in  one 
way  or  another,  or  one  ami  another,  not  specified  at  the 
time;  as,  such  and  such  practices  are  to  be  avoided. 

Su<*liet,  Louis  Gabriel,  (soo'shaij  Duke  d’Albufera,  one 
of  Napoleon’s  marshals,  was  B.  in  Lyons,  1772.  and  rose 
to  distinction  in  the  wars  waged  by  the  republic  in 
Italy.  In  1800  he  was  major-general,  and  in  1805  began 
his  career  in  fhe  Spanish  peninsula,  where  he  rose  to 
the  command  of  a  division  of  the  army,  and  obtained 
his  ducal  honors,  lie  became  a  peer  of  Frauce  after 
the  Restoration,  and  d.  1826. 

Sucliew,  (su-chu'y)a  city  of  China.  55  m.  from  Shanghai. 
It  is  said  to  be  10  m.  in  circumference, and  inclosed  with 
fortifications.  Pop.  unascertained. 

Sn<  h  1 1 1  ( soo-chel-ta-pekJ ,)  in  Central  America,  a 

town  of  Guatemala,  75  m.  W.  of  New  Guatemala.  In 
the  vicinity  is  a  volcano  of  the  same  name. 

v.  a.  [A.  S.  snean ,  si/can ;  Icel.  singa ;  Lat*.  JO/70.] 
To  draw  out,  as  a  liquid  from  any  receptacle,  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  mouth  and  tongue:  to  draw  by  the  forcible 
exhaustion  of  air.  —  To  draw  milk  from  with  the  mouth ; 
as,  an  infant  sucks  the  mother's  breast.  —  To  imbibe; 
to  inhale;  to  absorb;  to  draw  in  by  any  process  resem¬ 
bling  suction ;  as.  bees  suck  the  pollen  of  flowers.  —  To 
draw  in  or  drain;  as,  water  sucked  through  a  sponge  — 
To  ingulf;  to  swallow  up  or  draw  in,  as  by  a  vortex  or 
whirlpool. 

To  suck  in.  To  imbibe;  to  absorb;  to  draw  into  the 
mouth;  as.  he  sucked  in  the  odor  of  her  breath. —  To 
suck  out.  To  draw  out  with  the  mouth  :  to  exhaust  by 
suction. —  To  suck  tip.  To  draw  into  the  month. 

— v.n.  To  draw  by  exhausting  the  air.  as  with  the  mouth, 
or  through  a  tube;  as,  a  pump  sucks.  —  To  draw  the 
breast,  ac,  a  sucking  babe.  —  To  draw  in  ;  to  Imbibe. 

— n.  Act  of  sucking  or  of  drawing  with  the  month. — 
Pap;  milk  drawn  from  the  breast  by  the  mouth;  as,  to 
give  suck  to  an  infant. 

Suck.  in  Ireland,  a  river  of  Connaught,  flowing  S.  into 
the  Shannon  at  Shannon  Bridge. 


Siicltnsnn'ny'  in  New  Jersey ,a  post-village  of  Morris 
co.,  22  m.  N.E.  of  Trenton. 

Sticli'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  sucks.  —  A  par¬ 
asite;  a  sponger  upon  others. 

(Hydraul.)  The  embolus  or  piston  of  a  pump. 

( Pneumatics .)  A  round  piece  of  leather,  which,  laid 
wet  on  a  stone  and  drawn  up  in  the  middle,  leaves  a 
vacuum  within,  which,  by  atmospheric  pressure,  makes 
it  adhere;  —  commonly  used  by  children  as  a  plaything. 
—  A  pipe  through  which  anything  is  drawn. 

(Bot.)  A  branch  or  shoot  thrown  up  by  a  plant  from 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  is  common  with 
roses,  Ac. 

(Zool.)  The  common  name  of  several  species  of  soft- 
finned  malacopterygious  fishes  included  iu  the  family 
Catostomi.  They  have  a  single  dorsal,  the  mouth  be¬ 
neath  the  snout,  lips  plaited,  lobed,  or  caruuculated, 
and  suitable  for  sucking.  The  family  Catostomi  contains 
also  the  Chub-suckers  of  the  ponds  and  streams  of  the 
United  States,  which  move  together  in  large  numbers. 
Some  of  the  suckers  attain  the  weight  of  10  pounds. 

— n  pi.  (Zool.)  The  order  of  Suckers,  or  Cyclosbnnes , 
comprises  choudropterygious  fishes  which,  as  regards 
the  skeleton,  are  the  most  important  of  all  vertebrates, 
their  vertebrae  being  simply  cartilaginous  rings  scarcely 
differing  from  one  another.  But  one  of  the  most  char¬ 
acteristic  features  of  these  animals  is  the  tongue,  which 
moves  forwards  and  backwards  like  a  piston,  enabling 
them  to  produce  a  vacuum,  and  thus  fix  themselves  to 
solid  bodies  as  well  as  to  fishes.  The  lampreys  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  this  order. 

— v.  a.  To  deprive  or  divest  of  suckers;  as,  to  sucker  In¬ 
dian  corn. 

Su<*U<»rno<*Ii  co  (’reek,  rises  in  Noxubee  co.,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  flowing  S.E.,  falls  iuto  the  Tombigbee 
River  at  Moscow,  in  Alabama.' 

Slioking,  a.  Imbibing;  absorbing,  as  first  nourish¬ 
ment;  as,  a  sucking  politician. 

Suck's  ng:- bot 'tie,  n.  A  bottle  filled  with  warm  milk, 
as  artificial  suck  for  infants. 

.Suck  ing-fish,  ft.  (Zool.)  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  Remora  and  allied  species.  See  Remora. 

Sucking-pump.  11.  A  suction-pump.  See  Pump. 

Suck le,  (suk'l,)  v.  a.  [Dim.  of  sucA:.]  To  give  suck; 
to  nourish  at  the  breast ;  as,  to  suckle  a  child. 

Suckling;,  n.  A  young  child  or  animal  nursed  by 
the  mother’s  milk. 

Sucre,  the  cap.  of  Bolivia.  See  Chuquisaca. 

Sii  (•rose,  n.  ( Chem.)  A  generic  name  for  those  sugars 
which,  though  identical  in  composition  and  properties, 
are  obtained  from  sources  different  from  that  of  grape- 
sugar,  or  Glucose  (7.  r.)  It  includes  the  sugars  of  the 
cane,  beet,  turnip,  carrot,  maple,  birch,  palm,  maize, 
and  others  less  generally  known. 

Sucf  Ion,  ( suk'shun .)  n.  [ Fr.,  from  Lat.  sugcre ,  suchrm , 
to  suck.]  Act  of  sucking  or  drawing  into  the  mouth, 
as  liquids;  also,  act  of  drawing,  as  fluids  iuto  a  pipe,  by 
exhaustion  of  the  air. 

Suction-chamber.  The  chamber  of  a  pump  into  which 
the  suction-pipe  discharges.  —  Suction-pipe.  The  induc¬ 
tion  water-pipe  of  a  pump. — Suction  (or  sucking)  pump. 
(Hydraul.)  See  Pump. 

Sucto'riul,  a.  Adapted  for  sucking;  existing  by  suc- 
tiou;  as ,  suctorial  birds.  —  Having  adhesion  by  suction; 
as,  suctorial  fishes,  (or  Suckers.  7.  v.) 

Sucuriu.  (soo-koo-re-oo' ,)  a  river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the 
prov.  of  Matto-Grosso,  and  falls  iuto  the  Parana,  8  m.  S. 
of  the  junction  of  the  Tiete. 

Sudatory,  n.  [Fr.  sudatoire;  Lat.  sudatorium.]  A 
hot  hath;  a  vapor-bath. 

— a.  [Lat.  sudatorius.]  Perspiring;  sweating. 

Sud  bury,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of 
Middlesex  CO., 20  m.  N.W.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  iu  1870,  2.091. 

Sudbury,  in  Vermont ,  a  post-township  of  Rutland  co., 
45  m.  S.\V.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  abt.  800. 

S 11  db  11  ry  River,  in  Massach  use  Us ,  rises  in  Mi  ddl  esex 
co.,  and  joius  the  Asabet  at  Concord  to  form  the  Con¬ 
cord  River. 

Sud'deu,  a.  [A.  S.  soden;  Fr.  soudain ,  from  Lat. 
sulteo,  subitus,  to  steal  upon.]  Happening  without  no¬ 
tice;  coming  unexpectedly,  or  without  the  common 
preparatives;  unlooked-for;  abrupt;  as,  a  sudden  panic, 
a  sudden  arrival.  —  Quick :  rapid ;  prepared  or  engaged 
with  haste  or  undue  forcing;  as,  a  sudden  resolve. 

— n.  Surprise;  an  unlooked-for  event  or  occurrence. 

On  a  sudden,  or  of  a  sudden.  Sooner  than  was  ex¬ 
pected  or  anticipated;  without  the  proper  or  usual  pre¬ 
paratives;  as,  his  manner  changed  on  a  sudden. 

Sud'deu ly,  adv.  In  a  sudden  or  unlooked-for  manner. 

Sud'dciliieSH,  n.  State  of  being  sudden;  a  coming 
or  happening  without  premonition  or  preparation  ;  ab¬ 
ruptness;  as,  the  suddenness  of  the  event  amazed  him. 

Sud'lersville.  in  Maryland ,  a  post-village  of  Queen 
Anne  co  ,  55  m.  N.E.  of  Annapolis. 

Su<lorif  erotis,  a.  [Lat.  suilor,  sweat,  and  ferre ,  to 
produced  Promoting  or  secreting  perspiration. 

Sudori  Fic,  a.  [Fr.  sudoriji'fue,  from  Lat.  sudor,  sweat, 
and  facio ,  to  make.J  Causing  sweat  or  perspiration  ; 
as,  sudorific  herbs. 

— ft.  (Med.)  A  medicine  that  excites  sweat. 

Sudoriparous,  a.  [Lat.  sudor ,  and  parere,  to  fur¬ 
nish.]  ( Phys .)  Producing  perspiration. 

S. glands.  (Anat.)  The  secretive  organs  of  the  sweat, 
which  consist  of  a  slender,  elongated,  blind,  glandular 
tube,  coiled  into  a  lobular  form,  and  imbedded  in  the 
subcutaneous  fat.  and  continued  thence  in  a  spiral  course 
to  the  cuticle,  where  it  opens  by  an  oblique  pore. 

Su'dra,  Soo'dra.  n.  [IIind.«i2rfr.]  Among  the  Hin¬ 
doos,  the  lowest  of  the  four  great  social  castes. 

Suds,  ft.  sing.  [Sansk.  sudh ,  to  be  cleansed  or  purified.] 
Water  highly  impregnated  with  soap. 
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To  be  in  the  suds,  to  be  perplexed  or  gravelled;  to  be 
in  a  quandary  or  difficulty.  (Colloq.) 

Sue,  v.  a.  [Fr.  suivre ;  Lat.  sequnr.\  To  follow  up  or 
after :  to  seek  or  go  after;  to  prosecute ;  to  seek  to  win ; 
as,  to  sue  a  woman  for  one’s  wife. 

(Law.)  To  .seek  justice  or  redress  from,  by  legal  pro¬ 
cess  ;  to  prosecute  judicially  ;  lo  proceed  ag.iinst  in  a 
civil  action  for  the  recovery  of  a  real  or  suppo^-ed  right; 
—  also,  to  carry  on  legal  proceedings;  to  gain  by  process 
of  law  ;  as,  to  sue  a  person  tor  the  amount  of  a  debt. 

(Naut.)  To  leave  high  and  dryout  of  water,  as  a  ship. 

To  sue  out.  ( Law  )  To  petition  for  and  take  out;  as, 
to  sue  out  a  pardon  for  a  convicted  offender. 

— v.  ft.  To  seek  for  ill  law;  to  prosecute ;  to  make  legal 
claim:  as.  to  sue  for  damages. — To  plead;  to  petition, 
to  entreat;  to  make  interest  lor;  to  make  applica¬ 
tion;  to  seek  by  request;  as,  he  went  to  her  to  sue  for 
pardon. 

(Naut.)  To  be  left  high  and  dry  on  the  land,  as  a  ship. 

Sue,  Eugene,  (*oo,)  a  French  romuneist,  b  at  Paris,  1804, 
was  educated  for  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  was 
attached,  as  snrgeon,  to  the  army  sent  to  Spain  nnder 
the  Duke  d’Angouleme.  In  1825,  he  entered  the  navy 
in  the  same  capacity,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Navarino.  At  the  death  of  bis  father,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  household  physicians  to  Napoleon  1.,  he  in¬ 
herited  an  estate  of  $\CK)0  per  annum  ;  whereupon  he 
quitted  his  profession,  and  soon  afterwards  turned  ids 
attention  to  literature.  He  became  a  popular  writer  in 
a  very  few  years;  but  when  he  put  forth  his  Mysteries 
of  Paris  ami  The  Wandering  Jew.  he  rose  to  an  almost 
unexampled  height  of  success  These  works  were  read 
by  every  one  who  read  fiction  in  France;  they  were  also 
translated  into  nearly  all  the  living  languages.  Ilis  sub¬ 
sequent  works  of  any  importance  are,  Martin  the  Found¬ 
ling ,  and  The  Seven  Capital  Sins.  D  1N57. 

Sueca,  (soo  ai'ka,)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia,  oi 
the  Jurar,  near  its  mouth  iu  the  Mediterranean  Sea; 
pop.  9,616. 

Sne'no,  Sneyn,  three  kings  of  Denmark:  the  first 
reigned  9S5-1014.  The  second,  his  grandson,  received 
the  crown  of  that  country  to  the  prejudice  of  Ilarald, 
king  of  Norway,  1047  ;  d.  1074.  The  third  usurped  the 
throne  after  assassinating  Canute  Vn  1147,  and  was 
killed  in  battle  with  Waldenmr,  1157. 

Suet,  ft.  [Fr.  surf;  W.  swyf.]  The  fat  situated  about 
the  loins  and  kidneys,  which  is  harder  and  less  fusible 
than  that  from  other  parts  of  the  same  animal.  That  of 
the  ox  and  sheep  is  chiefly  used  ;  and  when  melted  out 
of  its  containing  membranes  it  forms  tallow,  and  is 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles  and  the  or¬ 
dinary  soaps.  Iteef  and  mutton  *S’..  when  fused,  concrete 
at  a  temperature  of  about  100°.  Like  other  kinds  of  fat, 
it  is  a  compound  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen. 

— a.  Containing  or  composed  of  suet ;  as.  a  snel  pudding. 

SuctoiiiiiH.  Caids Tr anquillus, (swe-to'ni-us.)  a  Homan 
advocate,  B.  abt.  a.  t>.  70:  obtained  the  office  of  tribune 
through  the  influenee  of  his  friend.  Pliny  the  Younger, 
and  was  afterwards  secretary  to  Trajan.  Me  is  now 
known  as  an  historian  and  miscellaneous  writer,  by  his 
Lives  of  the  Twelve.  Caesars,  and  his  Notices  of  Gramma¬ 
rians,  Rhetoricians ,  and  Poets ,  still  extant.  D.  abt.  123. 

Su'ety,  a.  Consisting  of.  or  resembling,  suet. 

Sue'vi.  n.  pi.  (Hist.)  A  powerful  Gothic  tribe,  known 
to  the  Romans  as  early  as  b.  c.  125  ;  invaded  Maul  b.  c.  71, 
and  were  defeated  and  driven  across  the  Rhine  B.  c.  53. 
They  entered  Spain  in  409,  and  founded  a  kingdom. 
They  were  almost  exterminated  by  the  Visigoths  in  a 
great  battle  fought  near  Astorga  in  456,  and  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  tribe  was  incorporated  with  them  in  584. 
The  S.  in  Spain  became  Ariaus  in  469,  and  gave  up  their 
doctrines  about  559-69. 

Suez,  (soo'es.)  (Isthmus  ofjaneck  of  land,  connect¬ 
ing  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  a  sandy  waste,  between  70 
and  80  miles  wide,  and  so  low  as  to  be  covered  with  salt 
marshes  or  swamps.  It  is  bounded  S.  by  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  which  forms  the  N.W.  arm  of  the  Red  Sea.  extend¬ 
ing  from  its  head  in  a  N.W.  direction  for  abt.  200  m.,  be¬ 
tween  Egypt  and  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  30  to  40  m.  At  low  water,  it  is  in  many 
parts  so  shallow  as  to  be  fordable,  and  is  memorable  in 
sncr**d  history  as  the  scene  of  the  submersion  of  Pharaoh 
and  his  host. 

Suez  Canal,  a  maritime  or  ship-canal,  which  crosses 
the  isthmus  of  that  name,  and  forms  part  ef  the  new 
trade-route  between  Europe  ami  the  East.  O11  the  Med¬ 
iterranean,  in  Lat.  31°  3'  37",  it  joins  Port  Said ,  a  town 
which,  founded  about  half  a  score  of  years  ago  in  a 
dreary,  arid  waste,  contains  now  nearly  1.000  houses  and 
a  cosmopolitan  pop.  of  abt.  10.000.  On  the  Red  Sea.  in 
Lat.  29°  58'  37",  the  terminus  of  the  canal,  is  Suez,  which 
was  formerly  a  most  miserable-looking  place,  but  now  a 
thriving  seaport-town,  with  a  pop.  of  abt.  6,000.  The 
length  of  the  canal  is  160  kilometres,  or  100  ni.,  more 
than  one  half  of  which  is  nearly  south.  Its  breadth 


1,  Mediterranean  Sea;  2.  ground  covered  by  inundations;  3, 
Port  Said;  4,  Lake  Menzaleh  :  5.  Lake  Balluh  ;  6.  I-maha  ;  7, 
Lake  Tim-ah  ;  $.  Great  basin  of  the  bitter  lakes  ;  9,  Little  basin; 
10,  Suez;  II,  Red  Sea. 

varies  at  the  surface  from  325  feet  to  195;  the  banka 
sloping  from  a  floor  of  72  feet  wide,  in  the  proportion  of 
2  to  1,  up  to  5  feet  of  the  surface,  and  thence  as  5  to  1 , 
the  latter  slope  permits  the  waves  of  passing  vessels  to 
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break  on  the  banks  as  smoothly  as  on  a  sea-beach.1 
Depth,  24  feet.  As  a  work  of  engineering,  the  canal; 
ranks  with  t lie  greatest  triumphs  of  our  age.  Two  jet- 
ties  at  Fort  Said  extend  6,940  and  6.020  feet  into  the 
Mediterranean,  enclosing  a  harbor  of  abt.  450  acres  in 
area,  with  a  depth  in  the  ship-channel  of  25  to  28  feet. 
The  jetties  were  constructed  of  enormous  blocks  of  con¬ 
crete  weighing  22  tons  each.  The  excavations  on  the 
canal,  amounting  to  more  than  100,000,000  cubic  yards, 
%'ere  chiefly  made  by  the  aid  of  6team  dredges  of  pecu¬ 
liar  construction,  invented  by  the  contractors.  Ball 
Laval le.  The  largest  were  of  75  horse-power,  110  feet 
in  length,  and  costing  $100,000  each.  Through  the 
greater  part  of  the  line  the  dredgings  were  from  the 
level  sand-plain  ;  in  some  sections,  as  at  El  Guisr,  the 
cuttings  were  over  80  feet  through  hard  rock.  The 
solid  embankments  are  from  5  feet  to  60.  ilulf-way 
across  stands  the  newly-made  city  of  Ismailia.  At  Suez 
the  Egyptian  government  has  a  dry-dock  large  enough 
for  frigates.  The  distance  saved  by  the  5  C.  over  the 
route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  nearly  one-half;  e.g ., 
from  the  English  Channel  to  Point  de  Galle,  Ceylon,  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  11.650  m.,  by  5.  C.,  6,515. 
Fares.  For  each  passenger,  10  francs;  for  freight,  10 
francs  per  ton.  A  fresh-water  canal,  necessary  for  sup¬ 
ply  to  the  workmen  who  built  the  ship-canal, and  to  the 
town  of  Suez,  leads  from  the  end  of  the  old  canal  at  Gas- 
saline  to  Ismailia;  finished  in  1861,  at  a  cost  of  $140,000: 
30  m.  long,  66  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  deep.  55,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  are  forced  daily  through  iron  pipes  from 
Ismailia  to  Suez,  50  m. — Hist.  The  project  for  this  canal 
is  not  new;  but  the  old  plan  merely  united  the  Nile 
with  the  Red  Sea.  Neither  Sesostris,  Pharaoh,  Necho, 
nor  the  Komaus  or  Arabians,  proposed  a  direct  line.  In 
1799,  Napoleon  caused  the  engineer  La  P&re  to  run  a  line 
of  levels  across  the  isthmus  ;  but  he  unhappily  erred  in 
reporting  a  considerable- difference  in  the  levels  of  the 
two  seas.  In  1854,  the  idea  of  a  direct  line  was  again 
entertained  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  received  a  permit 
from  Said  Pasha  to  form  **  La  Compagnie  Universelle,” 
which  in  1859  began  the  canal.  Its  capital  of  $40,000,000 
was  ultimately  increased  to  $90,000,000,  and  the  canal 
was  opened  to  commerce  Nov.  17.  1869.  The  Empress 
Eugenie,  with  other  crowned  heads,  attended  the  inaugu¬ 
ration,  and  130  vessels  passed  through,  free  of  toll.  Up 
to  July  31, 1870,  402  vessels  had  passed  through,  of  which 
only  12  were  sailing-vessels,  as  the  navigation  of  the 
Red  Sea  is  not  yet  safe  enough  for  such.  The  number 
of  vessels  has  nearly  doubled  each  month,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  canal  cannot  now  he  questioned.  An  English 
Commission  from  the  Admiralty  have  recently  reported 
favorably  on  all  the  points  objected  to  so  long  by  Lord 
Palmerston  and  others  —  pronouncing  their  objections 
fallacious.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  line  of  steam¬ 
ers.  and  others  of  3,000  tons,  pass  through  it  without 
diffi  culty.  Financially,  it  is  not  a  success  for  the  original 
stockholders;  but  in  the  new  hands  into  which  it  has 
fallen  —  the  British — it  will  doubtless  improve,  and  re¬ 
main  both  a  monument  of  engineering  skill  and  energy, 
and  a  vast  benefit  to  the  world  at  large.  See  Supp't. 

SuriVr,  v.  a.  [Fr.  souffrir ;  Lat.  suffero —  sub.  and 
fern.]  To  feel  or  bear,  as  what  is  painful,  disagreeable, 
or  distressing,  either  to  the  mind  or  body  ;  to  submit  to. 
as  grief  or  annoyance;  as,  to  suffer  great  depression  of 
spirits,  to  suffer  the  pain  of  amputating  a  limb.  —  To 
hold  up,  bear,  support,  or  sustain ;  to  endure  without 
flinching;  not  to  sink  under. 

How  sublime  a  thing  it  is  to  suffer  and  be  strong." — Longfellow. 

— To  be  affected  by  ;  to  undergo  ;  to  sustain  ;  as,  to  suffer 
serious  loss.  —  To  permit;  to  allow  ;  to  tolerate;  not  to 
forbid,  taboo,  or  hinder;  as,  to  suffer  a  person  to  speak 
without  interruption. 

— v.  n.  To  bear  what  is  irksome  or  inconvenient ;  to  feel 
or  experience  mental  or  physical  pain  or  distress.  —  To 
undergo  punishment;  as,  a  murderer  is  condemned  to 
suffer  death.  —  To  be  injured  ;  to  sustain  loss,  detriment, 
or  damage;  as,  the  business  suffers  by  his  absence. 

SaifTerable,  a.  That  may  be  suffered,  endured,  al¬ 
lowed,  tolerated,  or  permitted. 

Suf  lerableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  suf¬ 
ferable. 

Suf  leralily,  adv.  In  a  sufferable  manner. 

Suf  ferauco*  n.  [Fr  snuff ranee.]  State  of  suffering ; 
bearing  of  pain,  distress,  inconvenience,  or  loss;  pain 
endured- — A  bearing  with  fortitude  or  patience;  moder¬ 
ation  ;  submission  under  unfavorable  circumstances  or 
conditions;  as,  ‘‘With  all  the  sufferance  of  a  tender 
friend.”  ( Otway .)  —  Allowance;  toleration  ;  permission; 
negative  consent  by  not  prohibiting  or  hindering;  as, 
one  is  indulgent  to  a  bore  upon  sufferance  — Sufferance - 
wharf  a  wharf  licensed  by  the  customs,  and  where  cus¬ 
tom-house  officers  attend.  —  Simmonds. 

Sufferer,  n.  One  who  suffers,  endures,  or  undergoes 
pain,  whether  of  body  or  of  mind  ;  one  who  sustains  loss 
or  inconvenience.  —  One  who  allows,  permits,  or  toler¬ 
ates. 

Suf  fori iig1,  n.  The  bearing  of  pain,  inconvenience,  or 
loss  ;  pain  endured  ;  distress,  loss,  or  injury  incurred. 

Suf  feringly,  adv.  With  suffering  or  pain. 

Sill f  foru*s.  in  New  Yn rk,  a  post-village  of  Rockland 
co..  32  m.  N.  of  New  York  city. 

.Suffice,  f -/«',)  »*.  a.  [Fr  suffice. J  To  be  enough  or  suf¬ 
ficient  ;  to  be  equivalent  to  what  is  wished  or  demanded. 

— r.  a.  To  satisfy  ;  to  content ;  to  be  enough  for  the  wants 
or  demands  of. 

Nil  Iticieney,  (-fish'en-sl},)  n.  [L.  Lat  suffieientia.]  State 
of  being  sufficient,  or  adequate  to  the  end  proposed  ;  as, 
h«*  gave  his  reasons  with  readiness  and  sufficiency. — 
Competence;  adequate  means  or  substance. —  Ability, 
cnpa<  i tv,  or  qualification  for  any  end  or  purpose. — Sup¬ 
ply  equal  to  demand.  —  Couceit;  self-coufidence. 


Sufficient,  (-fish'enty)  a.  Enough  to  suffice  ;  adequate 
to  wants  or  demands;  competent;  equal  to  the  end  pro¬ 
posed. —  Qualified;  competent;  fit;  able;  possessing 
adequate  taleuts  or  accomplishments. 

Sufficiently,  (-fls/t'enl-,)  a.  Euough;  to  a  sufficient 
extent. 

Suf  field,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Hartford  co.,  on  the  Connecticut  ltiver,  16  m.  N.  of 
Hartford;  pop.  in  1870,  3,277. 

Sutlicld,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Portage  co. ;  poi>.\ 
abt.  2,000. 

•Sufliv.  a.  [Lat.  sufftxus ,  suffigo —  sub ,  and  fign ,  to 
fix.]  That  which  is  affixed  or  annexed;  especially,  a 
letter  or  syllable  affixed  or  annexed  to  the  end  of  a 
word  ;  an  affix  ;  a  postfix. 

— r.  a.  To  add  a  letter  or  syllable  to  a  word  ;  to  append. 

Suflixion,  (-f  Ik*  shun,)  n.  Act  of  suffixing  or  append¬ 
ing  also,  state  of  being  suffixed  or  appended. 

Suf  locate,  r.a.  [Fr .  suffoquer  ;  Lat.  suffoco ,  suffocatus 
—sub,  and  faux,  faucis,  the  gullet.]  To  stop  the  breath 
of,  by  compressing  the  throat;  to  choke  or  kill  by  stop¬ 
ping  respiration  ;  to  smother ;  to  stifle. — To  extinguish  ; 
to  destroy  ;  as,  to  suffocate  a  fire. 

— v.  n.  To  become  choked,  stifled,  or  smothered. 

Suf  focutiujjfly,  adv.  So  as  to  suffocate. 

Suffocation,  (- kd'shun ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  suffocatio.]  The 
act  of  suffocating,  or  the  state  of  being  suffocated. 

{Med.)  The  act  of  choking  or  producing  death  by  the 
interruption  of  the  breath.  The  three  ordinary  ways  in 
which  S.  may  be  effected  are  hanging,  drowning,  and 
the  respiration  of  fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid  gas.  (See  As¬ 
phyxia,  Hanging,  Drowning.)  In  S.  by  carbonic  acid  gas, 
whether  arising  from  mines,  lime-kilns,  vats  of  ferment¬ 
ing  liquor,  <fcc.,  death  takes  place  very  rapidly.  In  every 
case  of  S.,  our  attempts  at  re-animation  should  be  di¬ 
rected  to  renew  respiration  by  inflation  of  the  lungs;  to 
restore  the  animal  heat  by  exposure  to  warm  pure  air, 
and  by  assiduous  frictions  of  the  surface;  to  rouse  by 
stimuli,  and  by  brushing  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  palms 
of  the  hands ;  and  when  necessary,  to  relieve  cerebral 
Congestion  by  moderate  and  cautious  bleediug. 

Suf  focati  ve,  a.  Tending  to  suffocation. 

Suffolk,  (suff Hk  ,)  a  maritime  and  agricultural  co.,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  England ;  bounded  N  by  Norfolk,  S.  by 
Essex,  E.  by  the  German  Ocean,  and  W.  by  Cambridge; 
area ,  1,115  sq.  m.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Stour,  Wa- 
veney,  Ouse,  Orwell,  and  the  Hlyth.  This  co.  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  its  agriculture,  the  richness  and 
abundance  of  its  dairy  produce  and  poultry,  and  its  fine 
breed  of  cattle.  It  contains  two  county-towns,  Ipswich 
and  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  P>p.  336,184. 

Suffolk,  in  Massachusetts,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay;  area ,  15  sq.  in.  Though  the  smallest, 
it  is  the  most  important  co.  of  the  State,  comprising  the 
township  of  Boston,  Chelsea,  N.  Chelsea,  and  Winthrop, 
q.  v.  Cap  Boston.  Pop.  in  1870,  270,809. 

Suiroik,  in  New  York,  au  E.  co.,  forming  the  E.  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Long  Island  ;  area ,  959  sq.  in.  It  has  numer¬ 
ous  bays  and  inlets  along  the  coast,  and  is  drained  by 
the  Peconic  River.  Surface ,  hilly  in  the  N.,  and  level 
along  the  S.  coast ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  River- 
head.  P>p.  abt.  60,000. 

Suffolk,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Nanseinond 
co.,  85  m.  S.E.  of  Richmond ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Sut  I  ra^au.  n.  [Lat.  suffragans.]  ( Eccl .)  An  assist¬ 
ant  bishop;  a  bishop  considered  as  subject  to  his  me¬ 
tropolitan. 

Suit  ■rase,  ( suffraj ,)  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  suffragium.]  An 
assenting  voice  or  vote  given  in  deciding  a  mutter  inj 
controversy,  or  in  the  election  of  a  person  for  an  office 
or  trust;  as,  the  Radicals  demand  manhood  suffrage. — 
Testimonial ;  attestation  ;  approval.  —  United  response 
or  prayer. 

Su  fir  utes 'cent,  SiifTru'ticose,  Suflfru'ti- 

1*0  US,  a.  [Fr.]  (Dot.)  A  term  applied  to  any  plant  which 
is  not  exactly  either  a  shrub  or  an  herbaceous  plant ;  ».  e. 
which  has  not  hard  woody  twigs  and  complete  buds  like 
the  one,  nor  perishable  succulent  twigs  like  the  other. 

Null  use,  (-fuzf.)  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  sub,  and  fundo ,  to 
pour  out.]  To  spread  over  with  something  expansible, 
as  a  vapor  or  tincture;  as,  her  cheeks  were  suffused 
with  blushes. 

Null iin ion,  (- fu'zhun ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  suffusio.]  Act  or 
operation  of  suffusing  or  overspreading,  as  with  a  fluid  , 
or  tincture.  —  State  of  being  suffused  or  spread  over.  — 
That  which  is  suffused  or  spread  over. 

Su  fi,  Su  fism,  n.  Same  as  Son.  Sofism,  q.  v. 

Su^ar,  ( shoo'gar ,)  n.  [Fr.  sucre;  Sp.  azucar  ;  Lat.  sac- 
charom.j  A  crystallized  substance,  obtained  in  greatest 
plenty  from  certain  varieties  of  tropical  grasses,  but 
present  to  some  extent  in  all  grasses,  and  found  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  other  plants,  and  some  animal  mat¬ 
ters.  The  sugar-cane  was  first  made  known  in  the 
West  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great;  Near- 
clius,  the  admiral  sent  down  the  Indus,  describing  it  as 
a  kind  of  honey  growing  in  canes  or  reeds.  From  India! 
the  sugar-cane  was  introduced  into  Arabia,  Egypt,  and, 
the  western  parts  of  Asia.  Ill  1506,  sugar  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Canary  Islands,  and  thence  was  taken,  it 
was  said,  to  the  islands  of  the  Mexican  Gulf;  but  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  the  sugar-cane  was  a  natural 
product  of  America;  ami  it  may  be  that  it  is  on  1  y  for 
the  process  of  making  sugar  from  it  that  the  New  World 
is  indebted  to  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards.  It  has 
become  m  an  eminent  degree  the  produce  of  the  inter- 
tropical  regions  of  the  new  world,  though  the  produc-j 
tion  of  this  necessary  of  life  is  increasing  in  some  parts 
of  India  ami  the  islands  of  the  Indian  seas.  It  has  been  ( 
prepared  from  time  immemorial  in  China;  but.  cheap 
as  labor  is  in  that  fertile  and  populous  region,  the 
Chinese  do  not  6eein  aide  to  compete  with  the  morel 
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favorable  climate  and  the  greater  mechanical  appliances 
and  skill  possessed  by  the  sugar  planters  of  the  West 
Indies,  Brazil,  and  Louisiana. 

(Chen.)  Chemically  speaking,  there  are  4  principal 
varieties  of  S. :  —  1.  Cane  S. ;  2.  Fruit  S.%  or  fructose  ; 
3.  Glucose,  grajte,  or  starch  S.  ;  4.  Milk  S.  Although 
differing  but  slightly  in  chemical  composition,  these 
varieties  of  S.  possess  very  different  sweeteuing  powers, 
Cane  S.  being  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  this  respect.  The 
first  three  occur  in  the  juices  of  plants,  the  fourth 
being  exclusively  found  in  the  milk  of  animals  ;  whence 
its  name.  —  Cane  5.,  or  Sucrose.  This  variety  of  S.  is,  as 
its  name  implies,  obtained  principally  from  the  5-cane. 
In  Canada,  however,  the  5-maple.  and  in  many  parts 
of  Europe  the  beet-root,  furnish  the  chief  supplies  It 
also  exists  in  carrots,  turnips,  pumpkins, chestnuts,  and 
a  large  number  of  tropical  fruits.  Cane-5,  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1-6;  it  is  soluble  in  one-third  of  its  weight 
of  cold  water,  forming  the  thick  liquid  commonly 
known  as  syrup.  It  is  also  somewhat  soluble  in  alcohol, 
which,  however,  requires  to  be  heated  before  it  takes 
up  any  quantity.  By  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution, 
large  four-sided,  rhomboidal,  prismatic  crystals  are 
formed,  as  seen  in  5-candy.  Loaf-5  consists  of  a  mass 
of  small  crystals;  the  more  numerous  the  crystals,  the 
more  dazzlingly  brilliant  is  the  >.  When  two  pieces  of 
sugar  are  rubbed  together  in  the  dark,  a  pale  violet 
light  is  emitted.  The  chemical  composition  of  cane-5, 
is  CjjHhOii.  If  a  solution  of  cane-sugar  be  kept  boiling 
for  some  time,  it  become®  less  sweet,  the  elements  of 
water  being  assimilated,  and  uncrystallizalde  fruit-S., 
Ci2IIioOi2,  is  formed.  If  the  boiling  be  continued  for 
some  hours,  two  more  equivalents  of  water  are  taken  up, 
the  fruit-5  becoming  converted  into  grape-5.,  C]2H]4 
0]4-  To  counteract  this,  a  small  quantity  of  lime  is 
always  added  to  the  solution  of  cane-juice  before  it  is 
boiled.  S.  forms  an  important  article  of  food,  entering 
largely  into  all  vegetable  aliments.  Alone,  it  does  not 
seem  capable  of  supporting  life,  although,  by  prevent¬ 
ing  the  waste  of  the  tissues,  it  may  be  used  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  palliative  of  hunger.  Mixed  with  nitrogenous 
matter,  it  appears  to  have  a  fattening  tendency.  It  is  a 
powerful  antiseptic,  as  exemplified  in  its  preservative 
action  on  meat  and  fruit.  Solution  of  5.  has  the  pecu¬ 
liar  property  of  dissolving  many  of  the  metallic  oxides; 
lime,  baryta,  oxide  of  lead,  forming  strong  solutions 
when  boiled  with  it.  It  exercises  a  powerfully  reducing 
action  on  several  of  the  metallic  salts;  the  chromates, 
for  instance,  being  reduced  to  sesquioxide  of  chromium 
when  heated  with  a  solution  of  5.  Cane-5.,  under  the 
influence  of  yeast  of  beer,  undergoes  the  process  of  fer¬ 
mentation  (see  Fermentation),  becoming  converted 
first  into  fruit-5.,  and  then  into  carbonic  acid  and 
alcohol.  Treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  5.  parts 
with  its  water,  carbonic  and  formic  acids  being  elimi¬ 
nated,  and  a  carbonaceous  5.  melts  into  an  amorphous 
transparent  solid,  which,  if  kept,  gradually  loses  its 
transparency  and  returns  to  the  crystalline  form.  A 
solution  of  cane-5  exercises  right-handed  rotation  on 
a  ray  of  polarized  light.  Heated  to  about  420°,  sugar 
loses  two  equivalents  of  water,  becoming  converted 
into  a  brown,  deliquescent,  and  almost  tasteless  sub¬ 
stance,  much  used  by  cooks  and  confectioners  as  a  col¬ 
oring-matter,  under  the  name  of  caramel.  It  differs 
from  sugar  in  not  being  susceptible  of  fermentation. 
If  the  heat  be  carried  further,  inflammable  gases  are 
emitted,  a  friable  mass  of  pure  charcoal  being  left  be¬ 
hind.  Caramel  appears  to  be  a  definite  compound, 
uniting  with  baryta  and  basic  acetate  of  lead.  It  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  is  separable  from  its  solution  as  a 
brown  powder  by  alcohol. — Fructose ,  or  Fruit-S.,  exists 
ready  formed  in  ripe  acidulous  fruits  and  honey,  which 
owe  their  sweetness  to  its  presence.  It  may  be  made 
artificially  from  starch  and  woody  fibre,  by  the  action 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  continual  boiling  transforming 
it  into  grape-5.  —  Grape-S.,  Starch- S.,  or  Glucose ,  exists 
ready  formed  in  the  grapes, and  in  many  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  It  may  be  made  artificially  from  starch  by 
allowing  a  mixture  of  that  substance,  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  render  it  liquid,  to  flow  gradually 
into  a  vat  containing  water  acidulated  with  one  per 
cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  kept  continually  at 
boiling-point.  After  the  whole  of  the  starch  liquor  has 
been  added,  it  is  kept  boiling  for  half  an  hour,  by  which 
time  the  whole  of  t lie  starch  has  become  converted  into 
5.  The  liquid  is  then  neutralized  with  chalk,  concen¬ 
trated  l>y  evaporation,  drawn  off  carefully,  and  set 
aside  to  crystallize.  Grape-5,  may  be  made  from  ligneous 
fibre  by  the  same  means,  substituting  a  stronger  solu¬ 
tion  of  sulphuric  acid  than  the  one  above  mentioned. 
It  is  said  by  Bernard  to  be  a  normal  constituent  of  the 
liver.  It  is  also  met  with  as  a  morbid  constituent  of 
the  urine  in  diabetes.  It  may  be  readily  distinguished 
from  cane-5,  by  being  considerably  less  soluble  in  water. 
Its  sweetening  power  is  only  2-5ths  of  that  possessed  by 
cane-5  It  crystallizes  in  hard  transparent  cubes.  It 
forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  common  salt,  the 
corresponding  cane-5  compound  being  non-crystalline 
and  deliquescent.  Sulphuric  acid  transforms  it  into 
sulpho-saccharic  acid.  It  forms  definite  but  unstable 
compounds  with  the  alkalies,  which  decompose,  giving 
rise  to  a  peculiar  uncrystallizable  acid, — glncic  acid, 
which  remains  in  combination  with  the  base.  —  5.  of 
milk,  or  Lactose,  is  obtained  solely  from  tin*  milk  of  the 
mammalia.  It  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  for  the 
use  of  honioeopathists,  some  of  whom  consider  it  as  the 
only  natural  5  fit  for  the  food  of  man.  The  milk  is  coagu¬ 
lated  and  the  curd  separated.  The  whey  is  concentrated 
by  evaporation,  and  small  sticks  of  wood  are  inserted  in 
the  liquid  around  which  the 5.  crystallizes  in  mninmil'.at- 
ed  masses,  consisting  of  four-sided  prisms,  terminated  by 
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four-sided  pyramids.  It  possesses  the  least  sweetening 
power  of  any  of  the  sugars.  By  continued  boiling  with 
dilute  acids  it  may  be  converted  into  fruit-&  When 
pure,  it  does  not  ferment  under  the  action  of  yeast, 
although  milk  may  be  fermented  and  made  to  yield  a 
spirituous  liquor.  Lactose  unites  with  several  of  the 
bases  in  a  similar  manner  to  its  congeners.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  of  tbe  S  will  assist  the  student  in  following 
their  transformations  one  into  another  hy  losing  or 
gaining  certain  proportions  of  water: — Cane-sugar 
{Sucrose),  Ci2llnOn.  Fruit-sugar  (Fructose),  CioH120i2- 
Grape,  or  Stakch-sugar  (Glucose),  Ci2II]2012  +  2aq. 
Milk-sugar  (Lactose),  C04H24O04.  Starch"  G]2H10O10. 

( Manuf  of  S.)  The  chief  source  of  S.  in  this  country, 
in  the  state  in  which  it  is  offered  for  sale,  is  the  Sugar- 
cane.  q.  v.  The  canes  are  cut  down  to  the  roots  just  be¬ 
fore  the  period  of  inflorescence,  stripped  of  their  leaves, 
and  submitted  to  powerful  pressure  between  grooved 
iron  cylinders.  The  juice,  which  if  left  to  itself  would 
ferment,  is  immediately  mixed  with  1 -800th  of  its  weight 
of  lime,  and  heated  to  140°  in  large  copper  or  iron  pans. 
By  this  means  the  albuminous  parts  of  the  juice  rise  in 
scum  to  the  top,  and  any  free  acid  is  neutralized  by  the 
lime,  which  also  prevents  the  transformation  of  the 
cane  S.  into  grape  or  starch  S.  After  being  allowed  to 
cool,  the  clear  juice  is  drawn  off  for  concentration  by 
boiling.  When  tbe  syrup  has  reached  a  sufficient  con¬ 
sistence,  it  is  run  into  shallow  coolers,  and  allowed  to 
rest  for  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  then  briskly  stirred  to 
favor  crystallization,  and  transferred  to  casks  with  per¬ 
forated  bottoms,  which  allow  the  molasses,  or  the  liquid 
uncrystallizable  portion  of  the  syrup,  to  drain  off.  The 
crystals  are  dried  in  the  sun,  and  form  the  raw  brown 
S.  of  commerce.  —  Maple  S.  is  obtained  from  several 
species  of  maple  (see  Acer).  That  yielding  tbe  richest 
juice  is  the  Acer  sacchar inuni ,  the  rock  or  sugar  maple. 
The  manufacture  is  stated  to  have  originated  in  New 
England  about  the  year  1752.  It  thence  extended 
throughout  the  wooded  portions  of  the  country  where 
the  sugar-maple  abounds,  particularly  in  New  York, 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  and  on  the  range  of 
the  Alleghanies  further  South.  The  sugar  is  mostly 
consumed  in  its  raw  state,  considerable  quantities  being 
sold  in  small  cakes  and  eaten  like  candy.  It  may  be 
easily  made  into  the  best  white  sugar.  (See  Supp't.) 
—  Beet-root  S.  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Austria.  The  manufacture  of 
beet-root  S.  was  called  into  existence  in  the  former 
country  by  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  which  cut  off  the  or¬ 
dinary  colonial  supplies  of  cane  S.  The  roots  employed 
are  those  of  the  white  beet,  and  are  gathered  in  October. 
The  fresh  expressed  juice  contains  theoretically  10  per 
cent,  of  crystal lizable  S. ;  not  more,  however,  than  from 
6  to  7  percent,  is  extracted  in  practice.  The  juice  is 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  lime,  and  boiled  ;  the  al- 
bumenized  constituents  rise  to  the  top  as  a  scum,  which 
is  carefully  removed.  The  clear  syrup  is  then  filtered 
through  animal  charcoal,  which,  in  fact,  extracts  the 
color  from  it;  it  is  again  concentrated,  and  filtered  a 
second  time  through  charcoal  and  coarse  cloth  bags; 
after  which  it  is  evaporated  to  crystal lizing-point.  The 
crystals  of  beet-root  S.  are  somewhat  longer  than  those 
of  cane  S .,  but  in  no  other  respect  is  there  any  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  substances.  The  production  of 
beet  S.  in  America  was  attempted  about  tbe  year  1830, 
by  a  company  formed  in  Philadelphia,  which  failed  from 
a  want  of  practical  information  upon  the  subject.  Eight , 
years  later,  in  1838,  a  company  was  formed  at  North- 1 
ampton,  Massachusetts.  They  produced  something  over  1 
half  a  ton  of  good  sugar  ;  but  there,  it  is  said,  the  ex  peri- 1 
ment  ended.  The  cost  of  raising  the  roots  was  estimated  I 
at  $42  the  acre,  the  yield  averaging  13  tons  to  the  acre.) 
The  next  attempt  was  made  in  1864,  by  Messrs.  Gen- 
nert,  at  Chatsworth,  Illinois.  In  1866  they  had  400 
acres  of  land  planted,  which  yielded  4,000  tons  of  roots, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  less  than  $4  per  ton.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  saccharine  matter  contained  in  the  roots  was 
found  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  quantity  to  that 
of  the  European  roots.  The  next  establishment  of  this 
kind  was  instituted  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin,  in 
1867,  and  is  now  transferred  to  California.  The  latest 
effort  was  made  in  1877-’78  by  Mr.  Jos.  Wharton,  a  Phil¬ 
adelphian,  upon  his  extensive  estate  in  N.  J.  If  there 
should  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  these  enter¬ 
prises,  it  cannot  arise  from  our  inability  to  raise  large 
crops  of  roots,  or  to  conduct  the  complicated  operations 
of  pressing  and  evaporating;  but  from  the  excessive 
cost  of  labor,  as  compared  with  France  and  Germany. 
It  is  likely  that  the  home  cost  of  West  Indian  S.  will 
always  he  much  less  than  that  produced  elsewhere,  but 
the  supply  cannot  equal  the  growing  demand  of  the 
world.  The  product  of  S.  per  acre  from  the  cane  in  the 
West  Indies  is  nearly  twice  that  from  the  beet  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  percentage  of  saccharine  matter  being  as  18 
to  10;  but  tbe  labor  required  to  raise  the  cane  is  much 
greater  than  that  given  to  the  beet.  It  might  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  state  or  draw  a  reliable  comparison  in  other  re¬ 
spects  between  the  two  crops,  hut  it  is  probable  that 
each  has  its  peculiar  advantages,  so  that  neither  will 
ever  supersede  the  other.  Cane  cannot  be  grown  far 
removed  from  the  tropics.  S.  beets  may  he  successfully 
cultivated  on  a  broad  breadth  of  the  earth’s  surface.  A 
warm  climate  is  not  necessary  to  grow  beets. as  in  those 
produced  in  Russia.  and  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  saccharine  matter  is  fully  up  to  the  average. 
It  is  stated  hy  M.  Gasparin,  that  for  beets  to  arrive  at 
maturity,  they  must  absorb  4,352°  Falir.  of  beat.  This 
estimate  he  arrived  at  hy  multiplying  the  mean  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  season  of  the  crop's  growth  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  days.  Still,  a  genial  sun  is  not  objectionable  if 
there  is  a  sufficient  accompaniment  of  moisture  from 


first  to  last;  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  too  much 
moisture,  which  impedes  tbe  formation  of  saccharine 
matter,  although  tbe  beets  are  less  stringy  than  when 
grown  during  a  dry  season.  One  of  the  advantages  that 
tbe  cane  manufacturer  has,  is,  that  the  beg  asses,  when 
burned,  is  sufficient  to  evaporate  almost  its  own  weight 
of  juice,  while  in  Europe  a  pound  of  coal  has  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  to  make  six  pounds  of  S.  From  the  cost  of  coal, 
however,  the  value  of  the  beet  residuum  should  be  de¬ 
ducted.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  cost  of 
production  of  cane-sugar  in  Cuba  and  in  Louisiana.  A 
prominent  Cuban  planter,  before  tbe  war,  gave  it  as  bis 
opinion,  founded  upon  personal  experience  in  both  Lou¬ 
isiana  and  Cuba,  that  three  ceuts  per  pound  in  Cuba 
paid  a  larger  profit  than  six  cents  in  New  Orleans.  This 
difference  is  principally  due  to  the  climate,  the  canes 
lasting  there  for  a  dozen  years,  while  in  Louisiana  they 
have  to  be  renewed  three  or  four  times  in  that  period. 

Refining  of  S. —  Both  cane  and  beet-root  S.  are  re¬ 
fined  on  the  same  principle,  by  mixture  with  lime- 
water,  boiling  with  animal  charcoal,  and  filtration 
through  twilled  cotton.  In  some  establishments,  bul¬ 
lock’s  blood  is  used  to  aid  in  the  clarifying.  The  albu¬ 
men  of  the  serum  becomes  coagulated  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  heat,  forming  a  network,  which  rises  to  the  top 
of  the  liquor,  carrying  with  it  a  treat  part  of  the  impuri¬ 
ties.  The  reddish  syrup  obtained  by  tbe  first  filtration 
is  next  passed  through  filters  into  large  vats,  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  deep,  upon  which  are  laid  coarse  ticking, 
coarsely-ground  animal  charcoal,  and  a  second  layer  of 
ticking.  The  syrup  is  allowed  to  flow  over  tbe  surface 
of  the  filter,  and  runs  slowly  through  the  charcoal,  com¬ 
ing  out  perfectly  colorless.  Tbe  concentrated  syrup  is 
then  boiled  in  vacuo;  by  which  means  two  important 
results  are  arrived  at.  The  viscid  liquid  would  boil  in 
air  at  280°  Fahr.,  at  which  temperature  a  quantity  of 
uncrystallizable  S.  would  be  formed.  By  performing 
the  operation  in  a  vacuum-pan,  the  boiling  point  is 
brought  down  to  150°  or  160°,  no  formation  of  uncrys¬ 
tallizable  S.  taking  place,  and  a  great  saving  in  fuel 
being  effected.  When  the  concentration  readies  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  the  syrup  is  transferred  to  a  vessel  heated  by 
steam  to  170°,  and  forcibly  agitated  with  wooden  beat¬ 
ers,  until  it  becomes  thick  and  granular.  From  the 
heating  vats  it  is  transferred  into  inverted  conical 
moulds  of  the  well-known  shape,  at  the  bottom  of  each 
of  which  is  a  movable  plug.  The  syrup  is  well  stirred 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  air-bubbles,  and  then  left 
at  rest  for  several  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
plug  is  removed  and  the  uncrystallized  syrup  runs  out. 
The  loaves  are  further  freed  from  all  colored  matter  by 
a  portion  of  perfectly  colorless  syrup  being  run  through 
them.  They  are  then  dried  in  a  stove,  and  finished  for 
market  by  being  turned  in  a  lathe.  Clarified,  or  centri¬ 
fugal  sugar  is  made  by  causing  the  granular  syrup  to 
revolve  in  a  perforated  drum,  by  which  means  the  un¬ 
crystallizable  portion  is  separated  from  tbe  crystals  by 
centrifugal  force.  —  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1869,  there  were  imported  into  the  (J.  S.  1,055,859,617 
pounds  of  sugar  and  molasses:  value  $55,318,791. 

Su^g'ar,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  made  of  sugar. 

— t>.  a.  To  mix,  sprinkle,  cover,  season,  or  impregnate 
with  sugar;  as,  to  sugar  a  cake.  —  To  compliment;  to 
cover  with  soft  words  or  honied  speech  ;  to  clothe  with 
adulation;  to  sweeten;  as,  “And  sugared  speeches 
whispered  in  mine  ear.” — Fairfax. 

Sug  ar-baker,  n.  A  maker  of  loaf-sugar. 

S11  j;ar-beet,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Beta. 

Sug  ar-berry,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Ckltis. 

Sug'ar-biiKli.  Sug  ar-orchard,  n.  A  collection 
of  maple-trees  selected  and  preserved  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  sugar  from  them.  —  Bartlett. 

Siig'  Ri*-can<ly,  n.  Sugar  clarified,  and  made  transpar¬ 
ent  by  crystallization. 

Sugar-cane,  n.(Bot.) 

A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Graminacese,  tbe  spe¬ 
cies  of  which  are  native 
of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical  countries.  The 
common  S.  C.  (S.  ofiici- 
narum)  extends  in  N. 

America  to  32°,  and  in 
the  S.  hemisphere  only 
to  22°  S.  Lat.,  is  a  pe¬ 
rennial, with  a  creeping 
root,  sending  up  a  num¬ 
ber  of  culms  or  stems, 
generally  8-12  feet 
high,  which  have  many 
joints,  are  of  various 
colors,  and  about  1-2 
inches  thick.  They  are 
filled  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  their  length 
with  a  loose,  sweet, 
juicy  pith.  The  leaves 
are  ribbon-shaped,  and 
4—5  feet  long,  with  a 
strong  whitish  middle 
nerve.  The  flowers  are 
in  great  diffuse  pyra¬ 
midal  panicles  of  a  yard 
in  length  — The  violet- 
colored  S.  C.  (S.  viola - 
ceum)  is  particularly  es¬ 
teemed.  and  much  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  S.  C.  is 
usually  propagated  by  Fig.  2442. 

cuttings.  For  this  pur-  borghum  and  cane  stripper.  | 


pose  the  top  joints  are  used.  The  cuttings  are  planted  in 
rows  3  or  4  ft.  apart,  and  at  intervals  of  about  2  ft.  in  tbe 
rows.  The  largest  varieties,  in  rich  moist  soils,  attain 
a  height  of  20  feet;  but  in  poor  dry  soils,  the  height  is 
sometimes  scarcely  more  than  6  feet.  The  best  varieties 
are  ready  for  cutting  in  about  ten  months  from  the 
time  of  planting,  but  other  varieties  require  a  longer 
period  of  growth,  from  12  to  20  months.  When  the 
canes  are  fully  ripe,  they  are  cut  a  little  above  the 
ground,  and  tied  in  bundles  to  be  conveyed  to  the  mill. 
Fresh  canes,  called  rattoons ,  spring  from  the  root,  so 
that  the  plantation  does  not  require  to  he  renewed  for 
several  year 8 ;  but  the  canes  ol  the  first  crop  are  the 
largest,  and  a  gradual  decrease  of  size  takes  place.  The 
ordinary  practice  on  sugar  estates  is  to  renew  a  part  of 
the  plantation  every  year.  —  The  Chinese  Sugar-cane, 
Sugar-grass,  or  Sorgho-grass  (Hdcus  sorghum,  or  Sor¬ 
ghum  vulgare,)  (Fig.  2442,)  was  introduced  into  the  U. 
States  in  1856,  where  its  cultivation  has  extended  as  far 
N.  as  Maine.  The  sugar  obtained  from  it  is  equal  in 
quality  to  that  from  the  true  S.  C.,  and  the  quantity  is 
very  remunerative.  The  whole  quantity  of  syrup  now 
produced  from  this  grass  in  the  United  States  is  about 
20.000,(100  gallons.  Numerous  varieties  are  already  in  quI- 
tivation  :  one  class  of  them,  called  Sorgo,  being  derived 
from  Chinese  seed;  another,  called  Imp  bee,  from  seed 
which  was  brought  from  Africa. 

$11  "  iir  (’reek,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-township  of  Ben¬ 
ton  co. ;  pop  aht.  700. 

Su;gar  Creek,  in  Illinois,  rises  in  McLean  co.,  and 
flows  S  W.  into  Salt  Creek.  —  A  township  of  Logan  co.; 
pop.  aht.  1,800. 

Sugar  Creek,  in  Indiana,  rises  in  Clinton  co.,  and 
flows  into  the  Wabash,  abt.  3  m.  S.E.  of  Newport,  after 
a  S.W.  course  of  100  m.  —  A  township  of  Boone  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2,000. —  A  township  of  Clinton  co. ;  pop.  abt. 

l, 300.  —  A  post-village  and  township  of  Hancock  co  ,15 

m.  S  E.  of  Indianapolis;  pop.  abt.  2,800.  —  A  township 
of  Montgomery  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.400.  —  A  township  of 
Parke  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. —  A  township  of  Shelby  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,600. — A  township  of  Vigo  co. ;  pop.  abt  2.500. 

S11  gar  Creek,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Cedar  co. ;  pop. 
in  1869,  741. 

— A  township  of  Pow’eshiek  co. ;  pop.  in  1869,  791. 

Sujgar  Creek,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Miami  co.; 
pop.  abt.  500 

Sn^ar  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Randolph 
co.;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

S11;  ;ar  Creek,  in  JV.  Carolina,  rises  in  Mecklenburg 
co  ,  and  flowing  E.,  fulls  into  Catawba  River,  in  York 
dist.,  S.  Carolina. 

Sn^ar  Creek,  in  Ohio,  flows  into  Portage  River  from 
Ottawa  co.  —  A  township  of  Allen  co. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
1.016.  —  A  township  of  Green  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200.  —  A 
township  of  Putnam  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. —  A  township 
of  Stark  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,500.  —  A  township  of  Tusca¬ 
rawas  co.:  pop.  abt.  1,900.  —  A  township  of  Wayne  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  3,000. 

$iig:ar  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  from  Bradford  co. — A  township  of  Armstrong  co., 
18  m.  E.N.K.  of  Butler;  pop.  abt.  1,350. —  A  village  and 
township  of  Venango  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

Sn  jgar  Creek,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Walworth  co.,  41  in.  W.S.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

S11  gared,  ( shoog'ard ,)  p.  a.  Sweetened  with,  or  as  with, 
sugar;  as,  a  sugared  compliment. 

Sug  nr  drove,  in  Illinois,  a  post-townsliip  of  Kane 
co. ;  pop.  abt  1,600. 

Stiffar  drove,  in  Iowa ,  a  township  of  Dallas  co.  \pop. 

abt.  350. 

Sugar  drove,  in  Ohio,  a  post- village  of  Fairfield  co. 

Sug'ar  drove,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Warren  co.,  15  m.  N.W.  of  Warren;  pop. 
abt.  2,000  — A  township  of  Mercer  co. ;  pop.  abt.  650. 

Sugariness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sugary  or 
sweet. 

Stig'aring;.  Act  of  sweetening  or  covering  with 
sugar;  also,  the  sugar  so  used.  —  Operation  or  process 
of  making  sugar. 

Stlg'arless,  a.  Free  from,  or  lacking  sugar. 

Silg'ar-loaf,  n.  A  mass  of  refined  sugar,  usually  in 
the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone. —  A  hat  made  in  the 
form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  formerly  worn  by  the  Puritans. 

Sugar  I. oaf.  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Carroll  co. — 
A  township  of  Crawford  co.  —  A  township  of  Marion 
co.  —  A  township  of  Van  Buren  co. ;  p>p.  abt.  350. 

Sugar  Loaf,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Orange 
co.,  50  m.  N.N.W.  of  New  York. 

Sivggar  l  oaf,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  and  Township 
of  Columbia  co. — A  twp.  of  Luzerne  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.600. 

Sug  ar-inaple.  Sugar-free.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Acer. 

Sugar  Mill,  n  (Manuf.)  A  mill  for  expressing  the 
juice  from  sugar-canes,  consisting  usually  of  three  hori¬ 
zontal  iron  rollers,  two  of  which  are  set  on  the  same 
horizontal  plane,  w  hile  the  third  is  set  over  and  be¬ 
tween  Hie  other  two,  so  as  to  touch  both.  The  canes 
are  fed  in  between  the  top  roller  and  one  of  the  lower 
ones,  and  there  receive  the  first  squeeze.  The  juice 
runs  down  into  a  trough  formed  in  tbe  base  of  the  mill  ; 
and  the  canes  travel  on  and  receive  their  second  squeeze 
between  tbe  top  roller  and  tbe  second  horizontal  one, 
after  which,  the  juice  being  all  squeezed  out,  the  resid¬ 
uary  woolly  fibre,  known  as  begass.  is  used  as  fuel  be¬ 
neath  the  boiler  of  the  engine  that  drives  the  mill. 

Sngarof  delatine,  n.  (C. hem .)  See  Glycocine. 

Sugar  of  |joa<l.  n.  (Chem.)  See  Lead  (Acetate  of). 

Siiu'ar-plillll.  n.  A  kind  of  candy  made  up  in  small 
flattened  discs. 

Sugar  Ridge,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Clay  co. ,* 
pop.  abt.  800. 

KiiK'ar  River,  in  New  Hampshire ,  forms  the  outlet 
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of  Smiapee  Lake  in  Sullivan  co.,  and  flows  W.  into  the 
__  Ooiini'ctiiiit  River. 

Sii”;tr  River,  in  Wisconsin,  rises  in  Dane  co.,  and 
nmviiig  S.K.,  enters  the  Dekatonica  Itiver,  7  in.  from  its 
month  ill  \\  innebago  co.,  Illinois. 

Sujjar  £tu Hi  in  Jinmylvania,  a  post-village  of  Brad- 
ford  co. 

Kilgartown,  in  Nno  York,  a  villngeof  Catteraugns  co. 

*°fi  •"•town,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Chester 
co.,  m.  E.S  E  of  Harrisburg. 

Sug  ar  Tree  Ritlge.  in  0‘iio,  a  post-village  of  High- 
t  laud  co.,  10  mi.  5*  ol  Hillsborough. 

SHjf'ar  \  alley,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Preble  co.,  100 
in.  Y\ .  of  Columbus. 

Susa ry ,  (shoog'ar-y, )  a. 


Tinctured  or  sweetened  with 
sugar.  b"’eet ;  tasting  like,  or  containing,  sugar;  sac 
charine.  -  Fond  of  sugar,  or  of  sweet  tilings;  as,  a  sun¬ 
ary  tooth.  J 

Suggest-,  (sud-jP.st',)  v.  a.  [Fr.  suggcrer ,  from  Lat.  tub, 
ami  gerny  to  wear.]  To  intimate  or  mention  in  the  first 
instance;  to  offer  iu.lirectly  to  the  mind  or  thoughts- 
as,  the  idea  was  suggested  to  him  by  a  friend.  —  To  hint; 
to  intimate;  to  present  or  propose  diffidently  or  unob¬ 
trusively  ;  as.  to  suggest  a  compromise. 

— r.  n.  To  seduce;  to  tempt;  to  instigate. 

Su^ffwator,  (sud-jest'er,)  n.  One  who  makes  a  sugges¬ 
tion  or  suggestions. 

Suggestion.  (sud-jest'gun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sug- 
gestio  J  Act  of  suggesting.  —  That  which  is  suggested  ; 
a  hint ;  a  first  intimation,  proposal,  or  mention  ;  insin¬ 
uation;  presentation  of  an  idea  to  the  mind;  also,  for¬ 
merly.  secret  notification  or  incitement. 

(Law.)  The  announcement  to  the  court,  or  the  en¬ 
tering  upon  the  record,  of  a  fact  which  puts  a  stop  to 
the  suit  in  its  existing  form,  as  the  death  or  insolvency 
ol  a  party. 

Suggest  ive,  a.  Couveying  a  suggestion,  a  hint,  or 
intimation. 

Suggest  ively,  cidv.  By  way  of  suggestion. 
Suggest'i  veil <‘hs,  n.  State’or  quality  of  being  sug 
gestive. 

Sllggs  ville,  in  Alabama ,  a  post-village  of  Clarke  co., 
llo  m.  S.W.  of  Montgomery. 

Suh I,  (snnlf)  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  28  m.  from  Er 
hu  t.  Manuf.  Fire-arms  and  cotton  goods.  Ptp.  9,877. 
Silicic!  ;tl,  a.  Partakiug  of,  or  comprehending,  the 
crime  of  suicide. 

Suieid'ally,  adv.  In  a  suicidal  manner. 

Su'icide,  (sid,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  suicidium —  sui,  of  him 
self,  and  csedo,  to  kill.J  Self-murder;  the  act  of  design 
edly  destroying  one’s  own  life.  — The  earliest  recorded 
examples  of  self-destruction  are  those  of  Samson  (b.  c. 
1117)  and  of  Saul  (b.c.  1055).  The  rank  which  religious 
suicide  lias  held  from  immemorial  antiquity,  and  still 
holds,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Hindoos,  has  been  too  often 
described,  and  is  too  familiar  in  its  most  notorious  and 
painful  instances,  to  need  more  than  adverting  to  on 
the  present  occasion.  Among  the  Greeks,  Socrates,  the 
great  master  of  ethics,  was  emphatic  in  his  condemna¬ 
tion  of  suicide.  Plato  speaks  in  a  more  dubious  strain. 
Writing  as  a  lawgiver,  he  reprobates  it;  and  in  his  ar¬ 
guments  on  the  subject  is  to  be  found  the  well-known 
illustration  which  has  figured  ever  since  in  all  such  dis¬ 
cussions,  in  which  he  compares  it  to  the  desertion  by  a 
soldier  ot  his  post.  Yet  he  expressly  excepts  from  his 
censure  those  cases  in  which  it  is  committed  under  the 
pressure  of  immitigable  calamity.  Pythagoras,  at  an 
earlier  period,  denied  its  lawfulness.  In  the  later  days 
of  Greek  philosophy,  both  Stoics  and  Epicureans  found 
arguments  for  its  defence  in  their  respective  principles. 
The  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  had,  as  is  well  known, 
a  great  share  in  producing  that  tendency  to  suicide 
which  distinguished  the  higher  society  of  Home  in  the 
later  days  of  the  commonwealth.  The  “  Homan  death,” 
as  it  is  emphatically  called,  was  not  really  a  national 
habit.  The  older  manners  of  the  commonwealth  repu¬ 
diated  it.  Its  prevalence  was  owing  to  foreign  doctrines, 
acting  on  minds  affected  by  violent  passions,  engrossing 
luxuries,  and  rapid  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  distin¬ 
guished  that  aera.  Although  Christianity  was  not  slow 
in  effecting  a  reform  in  the  feelings  of  mankind  on  this 
subject,  yet  some  relics  of  the  ancient  sentiments  lin 
gered  awhile,  even  in  the  minds  of  enlightened  believ¬ 
ers  The  fanatical  Donatists  were  greatly  addicted  to 
suicide,  and  are  justly  condemned  on  this  account  among 
others  by  the  early  writers  of  the  Church,  who  consid¬ 
ered  suicide  lawful  only  when  committed  by  virgins  to 
preserve  their  chastity.  The  cherished  sentiments  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Church  on  this  subject  rendered  them 
lenient  to  such  victims  of  honor;  and  some  of  them  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  commend  them.  Augustine  only 
pities  them,  and  expressly  classes  all  suicide  as  homi¬ 
cide.  ( De  Civ.  Dei.  I.  i.  c  19  )  Prof.  Von  (Ettinger,  of 
Prussia,  lias  recently  published  a  curious  work  on  moral 
statistics  and  Christian  manners,  in  which  lie  has  treated 
the  subject  of  suicide  in  an  exhaustive  style.  Tt  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  same  subject  has  not  been  so  fully 
handled  as  regards  this  country;  for  the  conditions  of 
life  here  differ  in  some  very  important  respects  from 
those  of  life  in  Europe,  especially  among  the  laboring 
classes.  Extreme  wretchedness,  with  no  hope  of  escape 
from  it.  such  as  may  he  daily  witnessed  in  European 
countries,  and  which  is  so  fruitful  a  cause  of  suicide 
there,  is  almost  unknown  here;  and  the  very  few  ex¬ 
amples  of  it  we  meet  with  are  those  whose  own  folly 
and  misconduct  have  brought  it  upon  themselves.  The 
statistics  of  Prof.  Von  (Ettinger  are  based  mainly  upon 
the  tables  of  France  and  Prussia,  which  are.  perhaps, 
the  fullest  and  most  accurate  of  any  nations  in  Europe, 
the  municipal  and  communal  administrations  there  be¬ 
ing  very  careful  in  making  up  their  reports.  The  results 


which  he  deduces  are  remarkable.  The  first  fact,  which 
is  striking,  is  that  the  ratio  of  suicide  to  population  ap¬ 
pears  io  increase  faster  than  tile  population  itself.  Tims, 
in  Prussia,  in  1880,  the  number  of  suicides  reported  was 
l,lfi7;  and  in  1805  it  was  3,219,  which  was  ’IV2  times 
greater  than  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  population. 
In  I  lance,  the  numbers  during  the  same  years  were  re¬ 
spectively  1,739  and  4,700,  which  is  more  than  9  times 
the  increase  of  the  population.  A  part  of  this  apparent 
increase  is  doubtless  due  to  the  more  accurate  reports 
nowadays.  The  learned  statistician  found  that  the 
proportion  ot  unmarried  persons  who  kill  themselves  is 
decidedly  greater  than  that  of  the  married.  The  pro¬ 
portion  ot  widowed  persons  is  greater  still  But  that 
ot  the  divorced  and  separated  is  the  largest,  it  being 
uniformly  5  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  married.  As 
regards  the  causes  of  suicide,  he  thinks  that  U  of  the 
cases  of  self-murder  is  caused  by  mental  disease,  1-9  bv 
physical  suffering,  ]/g  by  loss  of  property,  1-10  by  the 
tear  of  punishment  shame,  or  a  morbid  conscience,  1-10 
by  family  quarrels,  1-9  by  drunkenness,  gambling,  and 
other  vices.  The  number  caused  by  grief  or  disappointed 
love  is  exceedingly  small.  In  every  country,  3-4tlis  of 
all  the  suicides  are  of  the  male  sex. 

(Law.)  See  Felo-de-se. 

>Sii  iridiMii,  (-ism .)  n.  The  state  of  being  suicidal. 

Su  i<l»»,  n.  pi.  ( Z>>ol .)  The  Swine  family,  comprising 
1  achydermata  highly  important  to  man  as  food.  The 
animals  composing  this  family  are  characterized  by 
having  on  each  foot  2  large  principal  toes  shod  with 
stout  hoofs,  and  2  lateral  toes  which  are  much  shorter 
und  hardly  touch  the  earth.  The  incisor  teeth  are  vari¬ 
able  in  number:  but  the  lower  incisors  are  all  levelled 
forwards.  The  canines  are  projected  from  the  mouth, 
and  recurved  upwards.  The  muzzle  is  terminated  by  a 
truncated  snout,  fitted  for  turning  up  the  ground.  The 
Babyroussa,  Peccary,  and  other  allied  genera  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  family  ;  but  the  type  of  the  Suidue  is  Sus, 
the  IIog  (q.  i>.) 

Su'i  gen>i-is.  [Lat  ]  Of  bis,  or  its,  own  kind;  pecu- 
liar;  individual. 

Su'iii;^,  pp.  of  Sue,  q.  v. 

— 7i.  The  act  of  one  who  sues. 

•  adv.  W  ith,  or  by  means  of,  suing. 

^ ^  1**  (share, )  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  rises  in  the 
Devil  8  Bit  Mountains,  co.  of  Tipperary,  and  unites  with 
the  Barrow  to  form  the  actuary  of  Wexford  Harbor 
after  a  S.E.  course  of  100  m. 

Siiisiin  .  in  California,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Solano  co.,  1  m.  S.  of  Fairfield. 

Siii'*uu'  Kay,  in  California ,  15  m.  long  and  7  broad, 
connected  with  the  San  Pablo  Bay  on  the  \V.  by  the 
Strait  of  Carquinez. 

Sn idlin'  Creek,  in  California ,  flows  into  Suisun  Bay. 

Suit,  (sut.)  n.  [Fr.,  from  mi  we ,  to  follow ;  Lat.  sequor.  j 
Act  ot  suing;  attempt  or  endeavor  to  gain  an  end  or 
object.  Courtship;  solicitation  of  a  woman  in  mar¬ 
riage. —  A  number  of  things  used  together,  and  in  a  de¬ 
gree  necessary  to  be  united,  in  order  to  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose;  a  set;  as,  a  suit  of  clothes. 

(Laiv.)  Prosecution  of  legal  right  or  claim  ;  an  ac¬ 
tion  ;  a  case. 

To  bring  suit.  (Law  )  To  institute  an  action. 

•t\  a.  Io  fit;  to  adapt ;  to  make  proper;  as,  to  suit  the 
deed  to  the  word.  — To  be  fitted  to;  to  become;  as.  his 
style  of  dress  suits  him  admirably.  —  To  please;  to  grat¬ 
ify;  to  make  content;  as,  he  is  well  suited  with  his 
servants. 

— v.  n.  To  agree;  to  accord;  to  he  suitable;  to  have  cor¬ 
responding  qualities;  —  usually  preceding  with  or  to; 
as,  reticence  does  not  suit  with  his  disposition. 

Sn  itakility,  n.  Quality  of  being  suitable ;  suitable¬ 
ness. 

Suitable,  (sut'-,)  a.  That  suits  or  is  likely  to  suit; 
fitting;  neat;  proper;  appropriate;  conformable;  be- 


their  independence,  they  were  vanquished  by  Ali  Pasha 
in  1801.  In  1820  they  fought  desperately  against  the 
lurks  lor  their  old  oppressor;  and,  ultimately,  they 
took  a  glorious  part  in 
the  war  of  Greek  inde¬ 
pendence,  hut  their  coun¬ 
try  was  not  included  by 
the  treaty  of  1829  within 
the  Greek  boundary.  See 
Ali  Pasha,  and  Bozzaris. 

Sulkily,  adv.  In  a 
sulky  manlier;  sullenly; 
morosely. 

Sulk  iness,  n.  Quality 
of  being  sulky. 

Nil  lies.  n.pl.  Quality  or 
condition  of  being  sulky  ; 

8iilleiine8s;  sourness;  mo¬ 
roseness.  —  To  be  in  the 
sulks,  to  lie  in  a  sullen, 
morose,  or  discontented 
humor. 

Su  I  k'y,u.  (comp,  sulkif.r; 
super l.  sulkiest.)  Sullen; 
sour;  heavy;  obstinate; 
morose  ;  as,  a  sulky  per¬ 
son. 

n.  A  two- wheeled  car¬ 


riage  for  a  single  person. 
Sulla.  See  Stlla. 

Sul  len,  a.  (0.  Fr.  soleyne. 


Fig.  2443.— a  suliot. 
from  Lat.  solus,  alone.] 


coming;  agreeable;  answerable;  convenient;  adequate. 

Suitableness,  n.  State,  quality,  or  condition  of  be¬ 
ing  suitable;  a  state  of  being  adapted  or  accommodated ; 
fitness;  propriety;  agreeableness;  correspondence;  con¬ 
sonance;  congruity;  consistency. 

Suit  ably,  adv.  In  a  suitable  manner. 

Suite,  (sweet,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  suivre ,  to  follow.]  A  com¬ 
pany,  or  number  of  attendants  or  followers;  retinue; 
train  ;  as,  the  suite  of  royalty. 

— A  set,  series,  collection,  or  arrangement,  as  of  objects; 
as.  i  suite  cf  moms. 

Suit  or,  7i.  An  applicant;  a  petitioner;  one  who  sues 
or  entreats;  as,  a  suitor  for  preferment.  —  A  wooer;  a 
lover;  one  who  courts  a  woman  or  solicits  her  in  mar¬ 
riage;  as,  she  had  a  number  of  suitors  for  her  hand. 

(Law.)  One  who  sues  or  prosecutes  a  demand  of 
right:  one  who  attends  a  court. 

Su  k'krrtO|>|M‘ii.  in  Greenland,  a  headland  on  the  W. 
coast;  Lat.  bo5  22'  N.,  Lon.  53°  5'  W. 

Sul'acoe  (  rook,  in  Georgia,  falls  into  the  Coosa- 
wuttee  Hiver  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Sul'cate.  Sul'eateil.a  [From  Lat.  sulcare.]  (Nat. 
Hid.)  Grooved;  furrowed;  channelled;  as,  a  sukated 
stem. 

Su  I  rat  ion.  (kd'shwn.)  n.  A  channel,  groove,  or  fur¬ 
row  on  the  surface  of  a  body. 

Su loi id :i 3i  Mountain**,  ( sno-li-man '.)  a  range  in 
Afghanistan,  extending  from  Lat.  2y°  to  33°  40'  N.,  Lon. 
7o°  E.  Its  culminating  point  is  called  the  Throne  of 
Solo  non,  and  has  a  height  of  11,00')  feet. 

Suli'd!e,w  rl  (Z»ijl.j  SeeGANNET. 

Sul  iot**.  Siil'aotes,  n.  pi.  A  people  of  mixed  Alba¬ 
nian  Hnd  Greek  descent,  who  formerly  dwelt  in  the  S. 
corner 
Turkei 


Gloomy  ;  dark  ;  dismal ;  ot  ill  omen  ;  as.  a  sullen  dirge. 
—  Mischievous;  malignant;  unpropitious ;  as,  a  sullen 
planet.  —  Intractable;  obstinate.  —  Cross;  sour;  mo¬ 
rose;  splenetic;  gloomily  angry  or  silent ;  affected  with 
ill  humor;  as,  a  sullen  temper.  — Heavy ;  sluggish; 
^  dull;  as,  a  sullen  flow. 

Sul  lenly,  adv.  In  a  sullen  manner. 

Sui  leu  ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sullen. 

Sul  livau,  John,  an  American  general,  b.  in  Berwick, 
Me.,  1740,  served  with  reputation  in  the  republican 
army  at  the  battles  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown,  in 
1777.  and  subsequently  against  the  Indians.  In  1788  he 
became  a  member  of  Congress,  and  was  afterwards 
judge  of  New  Hampshire.  L).  1795. 

Sullivan,  James,  brother  of  the  preceding,  b.  1744,  was 
successively  justice,  attorney-general,  and  governor  of 
the  province  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  for  many  years 
president  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts; 
and  was  the  author  of  Observations  071  the.  Government 
of  the  United  Stutes  of  America,  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Crmstitutional  Liberty  of  the  Press ,  Ac.  D.  1808 
Sullivan,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Moultrie 
co.,  24  m.  S. E.  of  Decatur;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Sullivan,  in  Indiana,  a  \V.  co..  bordering  on  Illinois; 
area ,  430  sq.  m.  Divers.  Wabash  River,  and  Busseron 
Creek.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Bituminous 
Coal.  Pop.  in  1870,  18,351. —  A  post-village,  cap.  of  the 
above  co.,  2b  ni.  S.  of  Terre  Haute;  pop  abt.  1,100. 
Sullivan  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Dubuque  co., 70m.  N.E. 
of  Iowa  City. 

Sullivan,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Hancock  co.,90 
in.  N.E  of  Augusta;  pop.  abt.  l,00o. 

Sullivan,  in  Missouri,  a  N.  co  ;  area,  650  sq.  m.  It  is 
traversed  by  Locust  Creek,  the  E.  Fork  of  Medieino 
Creek,  and  by  Yellow  and  Wolf  creeks.  Surface,  mostly 
prairies:  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Milan.  Pop.  in  1870, 1 1.912. 
—  A  post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  71  m.  S.W.  of  St. 
Louis:  pop.  abt.  100. 

Sullivan,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  W.S.W.  co..  bordering 
on  Vermont ;  area,  570  sq  m.  Rivers.  Connecticut  and 
Asliuelot.  Sunapee  Lake  is  on  its  E  border.  Surface , 
elevated,  with  occasional  mountain  ridges;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Newport.  Pop.  abt.  21,500. 

—A  post-township  of  Cheshire  co.,  38  m.  W.S.W.  of  Con¬ 
cord;  pop.  in  1870,  347. 

Sullivan,  in  New  York,  a  S  E.  co.,  bordering  on  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  area,  890  sq.  n».  Rivers.  Delaware.  Slia- 
wangunk,  Neversink,  Mongaup,  and  Beaverkill.  Surface, 
mountainous;  toil,  fertile  in  the  valleys.  Min.  Lead. 
Cap.  Monticello.  l*op.  abt.  49,000.  —  A  village  and 
township  of  Madison  co.,  120' m.  N.W.  of  Albany  ;  non 
in  1870,  4,649. 

Sullivan,  in  Ohio,  a  post  village  and  township  of 
Ashland  co.,99  m.  N  N.E  of  Columbus;  p»p.  abt.  1,100. 
Sullivan,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  N  N.E.  co. ;  area,  430  sip 
m.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Loyalsock,  Muncy,  and  Little 
Loyalsock  creeks.  Surface,  elevated,  and  covered  with 
forests,  and  traversed  S.  by  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
Cap.  Laporte.  Pop.  in  1870.  6,191.  —  A  post-village  and 
township  of  Tioga  co.,  20  111.  E.  of  Wellsborough  ;  pop. 
abt.  2,000. 

Sullivan,  in  Tennessee,  a  N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Vir¬ 
ginia;  area,  300  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Holston  and  Watauga. 
Suiface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron.  Cap. 
Blountsville.  Ptp.  abt.  15,000. 

Sullivan,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Jefferson 
co. ;  pop.  abt  2.200 

Slll'li  van's  Islaml.  in  S.  Carolina,  an  island  in  the 
harbor  and  6  m.  below  the  city  of  Charleston,  on  which 
is  situated  Fort  Moultrie. 

Sul  li  vanville.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Che¬ 
mung  co.,  10  m.  N  E.  of  Elmira. 

Surly,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  SULLIED.)  (sfiVlid.)  [Fr. 
souiller.]  To  soil ;  to  dirty  ;  to  spot ;  to  larnish.  —  To 
darken  — T<»  stain  ;  to  soil,  as  the  fairness  or  purity  of 
reputation;  as,  virtue  sullied  by  calumny. 

To  be  soiled  » 


— v.  n.  To  he  Moiled  or  tarnished 

f  the  pashalik  of  Jauiim  (Epirus),  in  European  — n.  Soil;  tarnish  ;  spot;  as,  a  sully  on  one’s  reputation. 
After  having  for  about  15  years  heroically  Sully,  (son!  le,)  Mvximilkn  de  Bethuve,  Iaron  i»s 
resisted  the  encroachments  of  the  Pasha  of  Janina  upon  |  Rosny,  and  Duke  de,  a  French  statesman,  p  155J  Hs 
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was,  in  his  youth,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Henry 
of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  l\r.  of  France,  attended 
that  monarch  throughout  his  long  and  eventful  life,  es¬ 
caped  with  him  from  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
attended  him  through  all  his  battles,  and  entered  Paris 
with  him.  When  Henry  ascended  the  throne,  S.  was 
made  minister  of  finance,  and  in  that  responsible  office 
displayed  uncommon  capability  and  judgment.  On  the 
murder  of  his  royal  master  he  retired  from  political 
life,  ami  occupied  himself  with  his  memoirs  till  the  last 
day  of  his  life.  D.  1641. 

Sully,  Thomas,  an  American  artist,  b.  in  Horncastle,  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  England,  1783, emigrated  to  the  U.  States  with 
his  parents,  1792,  studied  painting  in  Charleston,  estab¬ 
lished  himself  in  Richmond,  Va..  as  a  portrait-painter 
in  1803,  removed  afterwards  to  New  York,  and,  in  ls09, 
settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  has  since  lived.  Ilis 
reputation  as  one  of  the  leading  American  portrait- 
painters  is  founded  upon  numerous  works,  the  best 
known  of  which  are  the  full-length  portraits  of  Dr. 
Benj.  Hush,  Commodore  Decatur,  Thos.  Jefferson,  and 
Lafayette.  The  Boston  Museum  possesses  his  celebrated 
pictuie  of  Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware.  D.  1S72. 

Siilmona,  ( sool-mo'na ,)  a  fortified  town  of  S.  Italy,  34  in. 
from  Aquila.  Manuf.  Paper,  shell  goods,  «fec.  Pop.  10,743. 

Sill  E>Imtc,  n.  ( Ciem .)  See  Sulpuuric  Acid. 

Sulpliatic,  (-fdt’ik,)  a.  ( Chem .)  Pertaining  to,  re¬ 
sembling.  or  containing,  a  sulphate  or  sulphates. 

Surpll i<le,  n.  ( Chem .)  One  of  the  combinations  of 
the  metals  with  sulphur,  formerly  known  as  sulphured , 
and  which  are  hardly  less  important,  both  in  a  chemical 
and  economical  point  of  view,  than  the  oxides.  A  large 
number  of  these  occur  in  nature,  having  a  high  metallic 
lustre,  and  forming  valuable  ores.  Sulphur  generally 
combines  with  the  metals  in  varying  proportions,  and  it 
generally  happens  that  the  number  of  oxides  and  S.  of 
a  given  metal  are  equal.  Exceptions  to  this,  however, 
occur  in  the  case  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths; 
thus  there  are  but  two  oxides  of  potassium,  sodium, 
and  barium,  whilst  there  are  no  less  than  five  8.  of  theso 
metals.  All  the  metallic  S.  are  solid  at  ordinary  tem¬ 
peratures;  most  of  them  fuse  at  a  red  heat,  and  some 
sublime  unchanged.  If  air  be  admitted  to  the  heated 
sulphides,  they  are  all  decomposed,  the  sulphur  becom¬ 
ing  oxidized,  and  either  passes  off,  leaving  the  oxide  of 
the  metal  behind,  or  unites  with  the  base  forming  the 
sulphate,  which,  if  the  heat  be  continued,  decomposes 
in  certain  cases,  leaving  the  oxide  behind.  The  S.  of 
the  noble  metals  part  with  the  whole  of  their  sulphur, 
the  pure  metal  remaining.  The  S.  are  all  insoluble  in 
water,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  potassium,  sodium, 
strontium,  barium,  and  calcium.  Sulphide  of  magnesium 
is  only  slightly  soluble.  S.  are  prepared  in  a  number 
of  ways  : —  By  heating  the  metal  or  its  oxide  with  sul¬ 
phur;  by  decomposing  the  sulphates;  by  heating  them 
with  charcoal  or  in  a  current  of  hydrogen;  by  passing 
a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  their  solu¬ 
tions,  or  by  adding  to  them  a  solution  of  an  alkaline 
sulphide.  The  preparation  of  particular  S.  will  be 
found  described  under  the  heads  of  their  bases.  Certain 
of  the  higher  S.,  as  for  instance  the  pentasulphides  of 
arsenic  and  antimony,  act  as  acids,  forming  soluble  and 
crystal lizable  salts  with  the  alkaline  protosulphides. 
The  sulph-arseniate  and  sulph-untimoniate  of  Bodium 
are  examples  of  this. 

Sial'pliiozi,  n.  (Chem.)  An  hypothetical  radicle,  sup¬ 
posed,  according  to  the  binary  theory  of  salts,  to  be  the 
base  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  regarded  as  its  hydride, 
HSC>4.  Sulphion  would  thus  fall  into  the  same  category 
as  chlorine  and  bromine,  sulphuric  acid  being  its 
hydride,  as  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  hydride  of  chlorine, 
the  sodium  salts  being  NaS04.  and  NaCl  the  sulpliiouide 
and  chloride  of  sodium.  The  name  sulpliiouide  of 
sodium,  as  proposed  for  sulphide  of  soda,  has  not  as  yet 
come  into  use,  although  the  followers  of  the  binary 
theory  mark  the  change  of  view  by  using  the  terms 
sulphate  of  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  &c.  These 
remarks  equally  apply  to  the  other  oxy-acids. 

Sul  phite,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Sulphurous  Acid. 

Sii I'gilio-salt,  n.  (Chem.)  One  of  the  salts  in  which 
the  oxygen  appears  to  be  replaced  by  sulphur,  both  in 
the  b.ise  and  the  acid,  as  iu  sulph-untimoniate  of  soda, 
3NaS,SbS5-{-  18aq. 

gul'pii  ill*,  n.  [Lat.  sulfur  ;  Fr .  snvfre.]  8.,  or  brim¬ 
stone,  has  been  known  and  used  from  the  earliest  times. 
It  is  found  native  in  mechanical  combination  with  va¬ 
rious  earthy  impurities  in  most  volcanic  districts,  more 
particularly  in  Sicily  ami  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean.  The  native  S.  of  commerce  is  derived 
chielly  from  Sicily,  where  it  occurs  in  beds  of  blue-clayey 
formation.  It  is  found  native  in  two  forms,  —  in  trans¬ 
parent  amber  crystals,  as  virgin  sulphur;  or  in  opaque, 
lemon-yellow  crystalline  masses,  as  volcanic  8.  It  is 
found  in  combination  with  the  different  metals,  forming 
metallic  sulphides,  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  earth. 
Zinc  blende,  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  galena,  cinnabar, 
gray  antimony,  and  realgar,  are  a  few  instances  of  the! 
valuable  ores  containing  8.  In  its  oxidized  condition,! 
a>  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  also  very  largely  distributed  over 
the  mineral  kingdom.  8.  exists  in  many  organic  bodies ; 
for  example,  it  is  always  Contained  in  albumen  and  the 
various  protein  compounds.  Native  &  is  purified  from 
the  foreign  substances  mixed  with  it  by  distillation  in, 
first,  long  brick  furnaces  containing  earthen  retorts 
communicating  with  receivers  of  the  same  material; 
and  afterwards  in  iron  retorts  communicating  with 
chambers  of  brickwork,  in  which  the  sulphur  condenses 
in  light  flocks,  known  as  flowers  of  sulphur.  When 
melted  ami  cast,  these  form  the  roll  brimstone  of  com¬ 
merce.  Until  lately  the  Sicilian  S.  was  exported  as  far  as 
California,  but  now  the  S.  works  on  the  shore  of  Clear 


Lake  produce  4  tons  a  day,  a  quantity  sufficient  for 
the  consumption  of  that  State,  and  the  man  u  tact  ur  3  of 
the  compounds  of  S.  has  already  taken  a  great  impor¬ 
tance. —  &  can  also  be  easily  extracted  from  iron  and 
copper  pyrites. — Iron  pyrites  forms  the  yellow  metallic- 
looking  substance  which  is  often  met  with  in  masses 
of  coal,  sometimes  in  distinct  cubical  crystals,  and 
which  is  to  be  picked  up  in  large  quantities  on  some 
sea-beaches,  where  it  occurs  in  rounded  nodules,  rusty 
outside,  hut  having  a  fine  radiated  metallic  fracture. 
When  this  iniueral  is  strongly  heated  it  gives  up  part 
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of  its  S. ;  at  a  very  high  temperature  one  half  of  the  8. 
may  he  separated:  but  by  an  ordinary  furnace  heat 
only  about  one-fourth  can  i>e  obtained.  The  distillation 
of  iron  pyrites  is  sometimes  effected  in  conical  fire-clay 
vessels  (Fig.  2444)  closed  at  the  wider  end,  and  stopped 
towards  the  other  with  a  perforated  plate  to  allow  the 
passage  of  the  8.  vapor.  Each  vessel  contains  100  lbs. 
of  pyrites,  and  yields  14  lbs.  of  S.  At  ordinary  tem¬ 
peratures.  8.  is  a  brittle,  insoluble,  inodorous  solid,  of  a 
lemon-yellow  color,  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  a  non¬ 
conductor  of  electricity.  By  friction  with  silk  or  wool, 
it  becomes  negatively  electrified.  It  is  a  highly  inflam¬ 
mable  substance,  burning  readily  in  the  air  at  about 
450°  or  500°  Fahr.,  and  giving  off  suffocating  fumes  of 
sulphurous  acid  gas.  At  239°  Fahr.  it  melts,  forming  a 
yellow  liquid, and  slightly  increasing  in  bulk.  Provided 
the  above  temperature  is  not  exceeded,  it  remains 
nearly  transparent  on  cooling,  but  becomes  gradually 
opaque  from  interior  molecular  changes.  In  close  ves¬ 
sels,  it  may  be  distilled  by  raising  the  heat  to  about 
834°  Fahr.  S.  is  very  remarkable  as  affording  a  striking 
instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  allotropic  condition 
of  matter.  (See  Allotuophy  ) —  Hydrogen  and  S.  vapor, 
when  burnt,  form  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Burnt  in 
oxygen,  heated  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  it 
unites  with  them,  forming  well-known  compounds.  The 
vapor  of  8.  passed  over  red-hot  charcoal  forms  bisul¬ 
phide  ofccarbon.  Nearly  all  the  metals  combine  with  it 
at  ordinary  or  increased  temperatures.  With  oxygen, 
S.  forms  seven  different  compounds: 

Sulphurous  acid . S02 

Sulphuric  acid . SO3 

Dithionous  or  byposulphurotis  acid .  Sj02 

Dithionic  or  hyposulphuric  acid .  S2^5 

Trithionic  acid . S3o5 

Tetrathionic  acid.*. .  S405 

Pentathionic  acid . S5O5 

8.  unites  with  chlorine  in  two  proportions,  forming  a 
dichloride  and  a  chloride.  The  dichloride,  SoCl,  is  pre¬ 
pared,  by  transmit  ting  a  current  of  chlorine  over  melted 
8.,  the  resulting  dicliloride  being  collected  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  dry  receiver.  It  is  a  dark  yellow  liquid,  very 
volatile,  and  possesses  a  peculiar  penetrating  disagreea¬ 
ble  odor.  It  emits  fumes  when  exposed  to  moist  air, 
and  when  dropped  into  water  gradually  decomposes 
into  hydrochloric  and  sulphurous  acids  and  free  sulphur. 
It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*658,  and  boils  at  2So°  Fahr. 
It  is  used  for  vulcanizing  India-rubber  guods.  By 
saturating  dicliloride  of  sulphur  with  chlorine,  a  dark 
red  liquid  chloride  is  formed.  There  is  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  bichloride  exists,  but  it  lias  not  yet  been 
isolated.  The  corresponding  bromides  are  liquids  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  chlorides.  Tli«  iodide  is  a  crystalline  brittle 
gray  solid.  With  nitrogen,  S.  forms  a  bisulphide,  which 
crystallizes  in  beautiful  golden-yellow  rhombic  crystals. 
It  detonates  powerfully  by  percussion,  or  when  heated 
to  314°  Fahr.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  dissolves  it  readily, 
alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine  sparingly,  and  water 
not  at  all.  Equiv.  16;  symbol  S. 

Sul  |>!mi*nt  ion,  (sul'fii-rd'shun,)  n.  (Chem.)  The 
process  by  which  certain  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen 
goods  are  subjected  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur, 
or  Ridphurous  acid,  for  the  purpose  of  decoloring  or 
blenching. 

^ulpbu'reotiH,  Sui'g>!iuroim,  a.  Consisting  of 
sulphur;  having  the  qualitii-s  of  sulphur  or  brimstone; 
impregnated  with,  or  resembling,  sulphur. 

finlphu'reously.  tulv.  In  a  sulphureous  manner. 

Siilg>*iu'rpoti«*iiesN,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
sulphureous. 

Sulptiurct  ,(-//7-r-7.)n.  (Chem  )  Same  ns  Sulphide,  7.  v. 

Sul  pUm  ret  t  oil  HydrogeD;  n.  ( Cfiem.)  See  Hr- 

DHOSUT.PHUHIC  A«  ID. 

Siil'pQiur  Fork,  a  tributary  of  Red  River,  rises  in 
Fannin  co.,  Texas,  and  flowing  8.E.,  fulls  into  the  Red 
River  iu  La  Fayette  co.,  Arkansas. 
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Sulphur  Fork,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  La  Fay¬ 
ette  co. ;  pop.  abt.  300. 

Sul  phuric  Aci<l.  Oil  of  Vitriol,  Vitriol,  n.  (Chem.) 
A  very  important  arid  which  occurs  in  nature  in  large 
quantities,  both  in  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms, 
iu  combination  with  the  various  bases,  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and  the  oxides  of 
iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  alumina,  &c.  Its  mineral  com¬ 
binations  are  generally  known  as  vitriols,  a  name  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  sulphates  of  iron,  copper,  and  zinc, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  manufactured  products.  S. 
A.  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  sulphurous  acid,  or 
some  other  oxide  of  sulphur.  I11  its  perfectly  anhydrous 
condition,  it  occurs  as  a  white  crystalline  fibrous  mass, 
somewhat  resembling  asbestos  in  appearance.  It  can 
be  moulded  in  the  fingers  like  wax  without  charring 
the  skin;  it  fumes  iu  the  air,  and  is  very  deliquescent, 
hissing  violently  when  thrown  into  water;  thereby  be¬ 
coming  A.  It  chars  wood,  paper,  sugar,  and  other 
similar  substances,  by  abstracting  water  from  them.  It 
melts  at  65°  Fahr.,  and  boils  at  110°  Fahr.,  forming  a 
colorless  vapor.  It  possesses  no  acid  properties  what¬ 
ever,  and  is  not  regarded  as  such  by  the  followers  of 
Gerhardt,  by  whom  it  is  called  sulphuric  anhydride. 
The  vapor,  when  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  is  re¬ 
solved  into  a  mixture  of  one  volume  of  oxygen  with  two 
volumes  of  sulphurous  acid.  With  sulphur  it  forms 
several  more  or  less  definite  compounds,  of  a  brown, 
green,  and  blue  color  respectively,  which  have  not  as  yet 
received  sufficient  investigation.  There  are  two  varie¬ 
ties  of  S.A.  in  commerce.  The  first  of  these,  fuming  or 
Nordhausm  8.  A.,  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the 
basic  sulphate  of  iron  formed  by  heating  crystals  of 
common  green  vitriol.  It  is  a  somewhat  viscid  liquid, 
generally  of  a  liglit-brown  color,  from  containing  traces 
of  organic  matter,  and  has  a  spec.  grav.  of  1896.  It  is 
believed  to  he  a  combination  of  equal  parts  of  the  anhy¬ 
drous  and  monohydrated  8.  A.,  and  may  be  represented 
by  the  formula  2S03H0.  It  solidifies  at  32°  Fahr.  into 
a  mass  of  transparent  colorless  crystals.  It  is  chiefly 
used  in  the  arts  for  dissolving  indigo.  The  second  va¬ 
riety  is  the  ordinary  8.  A .,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  of  commerce. 
It  is  prepared  in  immense  quantities  by  burning  sul¬ 
phur  or  roasting  pyrites,  and  oxidizing  the  resulting 
sulphurous  acid  by  means  of  aqueous  vapor  and  certain 
oxides  of  nitrogen.  The  following  experiment  will  illus¬ 
trate  the  important  chemical  principles  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  8.  A.,  and  will  give  an  idea  of  the  process  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  this  acid  ou  a  large  scale. 
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Fig.  2445.  —  preparation  of  sulphuric  acid. 


A  large  glass  flask  or  globe  (A,  Fig.  2445)  is  fitted  with 
a  cork,  through  which  are  passed  —  a ,  a  tube  connected 
with  a  flask  D  containing  copper  and  strong  8.  A.,  for 
evolving  sulphurous  acid;,  b,  a  tube  connected  with  the 
flask  B  containing  copper  and  diluted  nitric  acid  (6p.  gr. 
1*2)  for  supplying  nitric  oxide;  c.  a  tube  proceeding 
from  a  small  flask  E  containing  water.  On  applying  a 
gentle  heat  to  the  flask  containing  nitric  acid  and  cop¬ 
per,  the  nitric  oxide  passes  into  the  globe  and  combines 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  filling  the  globe  with  red 
nitric  peroxide.  The  nitric  oxide  flask  may  then  be  re¬ 
moved.  Sulphurous  acid  is  then  generated  by  heating 
the  flask  containing  8.  A.  and  copper:  the  sulphurous 
acid  will  soon  decolorize  the  red  nitric  peroxide,  the 
contents  of  the  globe  becoming  colorless,  and  the  crys¬ 
talline  compound  forming  abundantly  on  the  sides;  the 
sulphurous  acid  flask  may  then  be  removed.  Steam  is 
sent  into  the  globe  from  the  flask  containing  water, 
when  the  crystalline  compound  will  be  dissolved,  and 
8.  A.  will  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  globe.  If  air  he 
now  blown  into  the  globe,  the  nitric  oxide  will  again 
acquire  the  red  color  of  nitric  peroxide.  If  the  experi¬ 
ment  he  repeated,  the  steam  being  introduced  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  sulphurous  acid,  no  crystalline  com¬ 
pound  whatever  will  be  formed,  the  sulphurous  acid 
being  at  once  converted  into  hydrated  8.  A. —  \Vhnn 
pure,  8.  A.  is  a  heavy,  oily,  colorless,  inodorous  liquid, 
and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*842.  It  is  intensely 
caustic,  and  chars  almost  all  organic  substances,  by  al>- 
stracting  water  from  them  Its  affinity  for  water  is 
very  great,  doubling  its  weight  by  the  absorption  of  va¬ 
por  from  the  air,  if  left  exposed  in  any  open  vessel  for 
several  days.  It  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions. 
It  freezes  at  —  211°  Fahr.,  and  boils  at  590°  Fahr.,  its  va¬ 
por  being  colorless  and  very  suffocating,  forming  dense 
fumes  in  moist  air.  When  mixed  with  wafer,  it  evolves 
considerable  beat.  8.  A.  is  the  starting-point  of  nearly 
every  important  chemical  manufacture.  Acetic,  nitric, 
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and  hydrochloric  acids  are  made  by  its  means ;  and  it 
will  be  only  necessary  to  allude  to  tlie  important  part  it 
plays  in  the  manufacture  of  soda  from  common  salt,  to 
appreciate  the  saying  of  Liebig,  “  that  the  amount  of  S. 
A.  made  in  a  country  is  a  sui  t*  index  of  its  wealth  and 
prosperity.”  In  the  hands  of  the  chemist  it  has  numer¬ 
ous  and  important  uses  Its  salts,  the  sulphates ,  are 
among  the  most  important  chemical  agents  in  the 
laboratory.  In  its  concentrated  form,  it  is  in  daily  use 
by  the  scientific  chemist  to  promote  the  crystallization 
of  deliquescent  substances  in  vacuo,  from  its  intense 
avidity  for  water.  Besides  the  monohydrate  above  de¬ 
scribed,  S.  A.  forms  several  other  well-marked  hydrates; 
among  which  may  he  noticed  the  bihydrate ,  a  color¬ 
less  liquid,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*78,  and  solidifying  in 
transparent  colorless  prisms  at  about  40°  Fa  hr. :  hence 
it  is  often  called  glacial  S.  A.  It  may  be  easily  formed 
by  mixing  the  monohydrate  with  water,  until  the  pro¬ 
per  sp.  gr.  is  reached.  If  a  very  dilute  acid  be  evapo¬ 
rated  in  vacuo  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight,  a  definite 
ter  hydrate  is  formed,  having  a  density  of  1*682.  The  oil 
of  vitriol  of  commerce  is  never  pure*  but  contains  lead 
derived  from  the  leaden  chambers  in  which  it  is  made, 
arsenic,  and  nitric  acid.  The  first  impurity  is  detected 
on  dilution,  sulphate  of  lead  (which  is  less  soluble  in 
dilute  than  in  strong  acid)  falling  down  as  a  milky  pre¬ 
cipitate.  Arsenic  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen,  and  nitric  acid  a  purplish-red  color¬ 
ation  when  a  solution  of  green  vitriol  is  added  to  the 
suspected  acid.  In  its  concentrated  form,  it  acts  but 
feehl.v  on  metallic  bodies.  When  water  is  present,  the 
more  easily  oxidi/.able  metals  are  dissolved  with  the 
evolution  of  hydrogen.  The  sulphates  are  a  numerous 
and  important  class  of  salts.  They  are  mostly  composed 
of  an  equivalent  of  acid  and  an  equivalent  of  the  metal¬ 
lic  oxide.  They  vary  somewhat  in  the  numbers  of 
atoms  of  water  of  crystallization,  some  being  anhydrous, 
others  containing  as  much  as  twelve  equivalents.  S.  A. 
also  forms  acid  bisalts,  of  which  the  hi  sulphate  of  potash 
may  be  taken  as  an  example,  KO.HO.2SQ3.  It*  a  few 
instances,  basic  salts  are  formed;  as  for  instance,  the 
basic  sulphate  of  copper,  3CuOSOs.  S.  A .  and  its  salts  are 
easily  recognized  by  giving  a  white  precipitate  with  a  sol¬ 
uble  salt  of  barium,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  Form.  S03. 

Sul  phuring,  n.  Act  or  art  of  bleaching  by  fumes 
of  sulphur. 

Sul  phurous  Aci<l.  n.  (Chem.)  An  acid  formed  by 
the  union  of  an  equivalent  of  sulphur  with  two  of  oxy¬ 
gen  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  most  familiar  being  its 
production  during  the  combustion  of  sulphur  in  the 
open  air  or  in  oxygen.  The  gas  produced  is  endowed 
with  the  properties  of  a  weak  acid,  and  is  the  sole  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  combustion,  provided  the  air  or  oxygen  he 
perfectly  dry.  It  has  a  pungent,  suffocating  odor,  and 
when  in  a  concentrated  form  cannot  he  breathed  with 
impunity.  It  is  not  inflammable,  and  extinguishes 
burning  bodies.  It  dissolves  freely  in  water,  which 
takes  up  between  40  and  50  times  its  hulk  of  the  gas. 
The  solution  has  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  gas  itself, 
and  becomes  gradually  converted  into  sulphuric  acid 
from  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air.  Crystalline  hy¬ 
drate,  S0j9!i0  and  SOoIIO,  may  he  obtained  at  a  low 
temperature.  The  former  melts  at  40°  F.  Sulphurous 
acid  gas  is  much  used  for  bleaching  straw  and  wool,  the 
articles  being  moistened  and  suspended  in  a  chamber  in 
which  sulphur  is  burning.  It  appears  to  act  by  form¬ 
ing  a  colorless  compound  with  the  coloring  matter;  for 
woollen  goods  which  have  been  thus  bleached  become 
yellow  on  being  washed  with  an  alkaline  soap.  It  is 
also  used  for  preserving  certain  animal  substances,  such 
as  vellum  and  catgut.  It  has  also  been  employed  as  a 
disinfecting  agent.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  sulphur¬ 
ous  acid  is  a  gas;  but  it  may  be  readily  condensed  into 
a  liqnid  by  a  pressure  of  3  atmospheres, or  by  a  freezing 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  When  the  liquid  acid  is  evap¬ 
orated  under  t lie  air-pump,  part  of  it  solidifies  from  the 
cold  produced.  The  liquid  acid  boils  at  14°  F.  ;  and  if 
poured  into  water,  the  cold  produced  liy  its  reconver¬ 
sion  into  the  gaseous  state  is  so  intense  that  the  water 
is  frozen.  When  required  perfectly  pure  for  laboratory 
purposes,  sulphurous  acid  is  made  by  the  deoxidation 
of  sulphuric  acid.  The  mode  generally  adopted  is  to 
boil  sulphuric  acid  with  metallic  copper  of  mercury,  an 
equivalent  of  oxygen,  leaving  1  portion  of  the  acid  to 
form  an  oxide  with  the  metal.  Sulphurous  acid  is  a 
powerful  reducing  agent,  liberating  iodine  from  iodic 
acid,  and  precipitating  tellurium  and  selenium  from 
their  acids.  The  sulphites  are  somewhat  weak  salts, 
presenting  considerable  analogy  to  the  carbonates,  the 
salts  of  the  same  metals  being  often  isomorphons.  With 
the  alkalies  it  forms  a  double  set  of  salts,  containing  re¬ 
spectively  1  and  2  equivalents  of  acids.  Bisulphite  of 
soda  was  formerly  much  used  to  neutralize  the  excess  of 
chlorine ;  and  bisulphide  of  lime  is  extensively  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  The  sulphates  are  readily 
formed  by  passing  sulphurous  acid  gas  through  water  in 
which  the  carbonate  or  oxide  of  the  metal  is  dissolved  or 
suspended.  They  are  decomposed  l»y  nearly  all  the  acids, 
with  the  exception  of  the  carbonic  and  boric,  with  the 
liberation  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  acid  sulphates  of 
baryta,  strontia,  lime,  and  magnesia,  and  the  neutral 
and  acid  sulphates  of  the  alkalies,  are  soluble  in  water. 
M  .st  of  the  others  are  insoluble,  and  may  be  precip¬ 
itated  by  the  addition  of  a  soluble  sulphate  to  their 
solutions.  Form.  SOo- 

Sul  jilaiii*  S|»riiiir,”in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.  —  A  township  of  Polk  co. ;  pop.  abt.  300. 

Sulphur  Spring,  in  X  Carolina,  a  village  of  Bun¬ 
combe  co..  200  m.  W.  of  Raleigh 

,Su  I'ph  11  r  Spri  iis^s,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Morgan 
co. ;  doj>.  abt.  1,SU0. 
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Sulphur  Springs  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Sninbhtil,  (toom’bool,)  a  town  of  British  India,  presi 
Henry  co.,  i  in.  i\  VV  .  of  Newcastle.  |  denc.v  of  Bengal.  50  in.  from  Bareilly  ;  pop.  U,i  >8. 

Sulphur  Springs,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Sum  hul,  ».  (Hot.)  See  Nardostachys 


M,elis"n  co  .  Sum  less,  a.  inestimable;  not  to  be  summed  or  com 

Sulphur  Springs,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village  of  puted. 

|  Jefferson  co.,  21  m.  VY.  of  St.  Louis.  Sum  iiiari 

Sulphur  Spriu^'M,  in  Texas,  a  village  of  Hopkins 
co..  abt.  3  m  S.W.  of  Tarrant 


pop.  abt.  900. 

Siirphur-wort,(-gu/rl.)  n.  (  But.)  See  Peucedanum. 

(Sul  jdniry,  a.  Possessing  the  qualities  of  sulphur. 

SulpiriaiiN, (-pish'yansjur  Priests  of  the  Mission  of 
St.  Sui.fiue.  (Fed.)  A  Roman  Catholic  congregation  of 
priests,  founded  in  1612  by  Jean  Jacques  Olier,  pastor  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Sulpicein  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  edu¬ 
cating  pious  priests.  Many  of  the  number  of  this  congre¬ 
gation,  as  the  founder  Olier,  J.  A.  Emery,  and  Carridre, 
are  counted  among  the  greatest  theologians  of  France. 
The  Snlpicians  conduct  in  France  about  20  seminaries, 
and  2  in  N  America  (Baltimore  and  Montreal.) 

Siilpiriiis  Severus,  (suf-pish'i-us,)  an  ecclesiastical 
historian,  who  flourished  at  the  commencement  of  the 
5th  century,  and  was  likewise  distinguished  for  his 
eloquence  and  piety.  He  wrote  The  Life  of  St.  Martin 
ot  Poors,  and  an  Abridgment  of  Fcclesiastical  History. 

Sultan.//  [Ar.JThe  title  commonly  given  by  Europeans 
to  the  Padishah,  Emperor,  or  Grand  Signior  of  the  Turks. 

Siilta'na,  Sul'taiioss,  n.  The  wife  of  a  sultan. 

Sultan  ic,  a.  Belonging,  or  relating  to  a  sultan. 

Su I't  riness,  w.  State  of  being  sultry. 

Sul  try,  a.  (comp,  sultrier  ;  superl.  sultriest.)  [A.  S. 
swolath;  Ger.  schwiil,  sultry,  close.]  Very  hot,  burn¬ 
ing,  and  oppressive;  as,  a  sultry  desert.  —  Very  hot  and 
moist,  or  hot,  close,  stagnant,  and  unelastic, as  air;  as, 
a  sultry  day. 

Sultze,  (sool'tza.)  a  walled  town  of  Mecklenburg-Schwe- 
rin.  20  miles  from  Rostock;  pop.  4,415. 

Sum,  n.  [Fr.  somme;  Lat.  swni//ia.]  The  aggregate  of 
two  or  more  numbers,  magnitudes,  quantities,  or  par¬ 
ticulars  ;  the  amount  or  whole  of  any  number  of  things 
or  particulars  added;  as,  the  sum  of  9  and  4  is  13. — 
Any  indefinite  amount  of  money  or  currency;  as,  a 
large  or  small  sum.  —  That  which  is  most  important  to 
anything;  the  chief  point;  the  substance  ;  the  amount; 
the  compendium;  the  aggregate;  as,  money  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  avarice.  —  Height ;  completion  :  as,  the 
sum  of  man’s  well-being.  —  A  problem  to  be  solved,  or 


y,  adv.  [Frotn  5«//imary.]  In  a  summary 
manner  ;  in  a  narrow  compass,  or  in  few  words  ;  briefly  ; 
concisely.  —  In  a  short  way  or  method. 

Sum  marize,  v.  a.  To  write  or  form  summaries  or 
abridgments.  • 

Summary,  a.  [Fr.  sommaire.  from  Lat.  summa,  sum.) 
Containing  tin*  .sum  or  substance;  reduced  into  narrow 
compass,  or  into  tew  words;  short;  brief;  concise; 
compendious;  as,  a  summary  analysis  of  a  book. — 
Hence,  quickly  executed;  performed  with  dispatch;  as, 
a  summary  operation. 

— n  That  which  contains  the  sum  or  substance  of  a  full¬ 
er  account ;  a  general  or  comprehensive  statement :  an 
i  abstract,  abridgment,  compendium,  or  recapitulation. 

Summation,  (-md'shun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  summare.] 
Act  of  summing,  or  forming  a  total  amount. —  An 
aggrega  te. 

(Math.)  The  operation  of  adding  or  finding  the  sum 
of  several  quantities. 

Suui'mca*,  n.  One  who  sums;  a  computer. 

Sum'iiier,  n  [AS.  sumer,  sumor  :  Ger.  and  Dan.  som- 
mer.]  One  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year;  the  season 
which  intervenes  between  spring  and  autumn; — the 
summer  season,  for  the  northern  hemisphere,  begins 
when  the  sun  reaches  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  ends  at 
the  following  equinox,  or  lasts  from  about  the  21st  of 
June  till  about  the  22d  of  September. 

Indian  summer,  in  the  U.  States,  a  period  of  warm 
weather  late  in  autumn,  usmilly  characterized  by  a 
clear  sky,  and  by  a  hazy  or  smoky  appearance  of  the 
atmosphere,  especially  near  the  horizon.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  custom  of  the  Indians  to  use  this  time 
in  preparation  for  winter  by  laving  in  stores  of  food,  or 
from  their  belief  that  it  was  caused  by  a  wind  blowing 
directly  from  the  court  of  the  S  W.  god.  —  Webster. 

Summer-complaint.  (Med.)  Diarrhoea  occurring  in  sum¬ 
mer —  often  applied  to  dysentery  and  cholera  infantum. 
With  some  it  means  cholera  infantum  only.  SeeSupp  x. 

— v.  a.  To  pass  the  summer  or  warm  season;  as,  to  sum¬ 
mer  at  the  sea-side. 

v.  n.  To  keep  or  carry  through  the  summer. 


example  to  be  wrought,  in  arithmetic;  as,  a  sum  in  the  Sum  mer,  //.  [Fr.  sommtVr.]  (Ai-ch.)  Any  girder  or 
Rule  ol  Three.  ^  |  large  piece  of  timber  supported  on  two  strong  piers  or 

— v-  a-  (imp-  and  pp.  summed.)  (sumd.)  [Fr.  sommer  ;  A.  posts,  and  serving  as  a  lintel  to  a  door,  a  window,  <fec. 

S.  sommiun.]  To  compute;  to  collect  or  add,  as  par-  Summer,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Ox- 
ticulars  into  one  whole  or  aggregate;  to  bring,  as  two  ford  co.,  40  in.  W.  of  Augusta;  pop.  in  1870.  1.172 
or  more  particular  numbers  into  one  total ;  — generally  Sllill'mer-eolt,  n.  In  England,  the  undulating  state 
preceding  np;  as,  to  sum  up  figures.  —  To  bring  into  a  of  the  air  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  when  heated, 
small  compass  or  in  a  few  words;  to  condense;  to  com-  Sum'mer-diirk.n.  (Znbl  )  The  Wood-duck,  g.  v. 
prise;  to  comprehend;  —  usually  with  up;  as,  the  Suni'mer-fallow,  n.  ( Agric .)  A  fallow  made  dur- 
judge  summed  up  with  singular  ability.  [  ing  the  warm  months,  to  kill  weeds.  —  Gardner. 

(Falconry.)  To  cause  to  have  complete  plumage.  —a.  Lying  fallow  during  the  summer. 

Su  mac,  Sii  inacli.  Sliu  mac,  n.  (Colloq.  shu'-  —v.  a.  *To  plough  and  let  lie  fallow. 
mak.)  ( Bot .)  See  Rhus. Sum'mcrlirl*!,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  St.  Clair 


Sumatra,  ( soo-ma'tra .)  The  most  W.  island  of  the  E 
Archipelago,  and,  next  to  Borneo,  the  largest  in  the  E. 
seas,  between  Lat.  6°  N  ,  and  4°  S.,  and  the  96th  and 


E.  of  St.  Louis. 

Sum'mcrficl<l.  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Monroe 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 


106th  (legs,  of  E.  Lon.,  separated  on  the  N.E.  from  the  Sllill'mcrfielcl,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Noble  co., 
Malay  Peninsula  by  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  on  the  100  m.  S.E.  of  Columbus :  pop.  abt.  300. 

S.E.  from  Java  by  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  having  E.  the  Summer  IB  ill,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Ca- 
Sea  ol  Java,  and  surrounded  on  nearly  all  the  othersides  yuga  co.;  pop.  abt.  1.600. 

by  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  of  an  elongated  shape, about  Summer  II  ill.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  and 
1,050  m.  in  length  ;  area,  about  125,000  sq.  m.  A  range  township  of  Cambria  co.,  23  m.  S.W.  of  llollidayshiirg ; 

of  lofty  mountains,  15.000  feet  high,  traverse  the  island  pop.  abt.  1,600.  —  A  township  of  Crawford  co!,  10  in. 

on  its  western  side,  while  vast  plains,  watered  by  ira-j  W.N.W.  of  Meadville;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 
mense  rivers,  stretch  to  the  eastward.  The  climate  Summer  Lake,  in  Or^on,  ubt.  10  m.  long;  Lat.  42° 
varies  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  land,  from  the  40'  N..  Lon.  120°  40'  W. 

scorching  plains  of  a  tropical  region  to  the  freezing  cold  Siim'merliiicss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  like 
of  an  arctic  latitude.  The  wild  animals  are  very  numer- 1  summer. 

ons,  and  in  no  part  of  the  East  does  the  tiger  attain  Sliui'mers.  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Saline  co. 
more  formidable  dimensions;  the  hippopotamus,  rhi-  Siim'inersault,  Suiiiinersel.  n  Same  as  Somer- 
noceros,  elephant,  bear,  hoar,  and  varieties  of  deer,  sault,  q.  v. 

monkeys,  and  many  other  kinds  of  wild  and  savage ani-  Sum  merset,  in  loiva,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co., 
mals,  haunt  the  woods  or  prowl  over  the  plains.  Birds  115  m.  W.S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

and  insects  of  all  sizes  and  colors  literally  swarin.  Rice,  Sum 'mer-tree,n.  (Arch.)  A  breast-summer.  See  Beam. 
sugar,  betell,  cocoa-nut,  millet,  coffee,  sago,  all  kinds  of  Sum  merville,  in  Georgia .  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
spice  and  pepper,  grow  profusely,  while  tobacco  and  the  Chattooga  co.,  195  m.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville;pop.  abt.  375. 
cotton-plant  are  generally  cultivated.  The  mineral  Summerville,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Greene 
wealth  of  Sumatra  is  remarkable,  gold  being  exten-  co.,  85  ni.  S.S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

sively  found,  as  well  as  iron,  tin,  copper,  sulphur,  and  a  Summerville,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  of  Cass 
large  number  of  precious  stones.  The  native  Sumatrans  co.,  11  m.  W  of  Cassopolis. 

have  been  driven  by  the  Malays  into  the  interior, and  are  Summerville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
a  peaceable,  orderly,  and  sober  people,  while  the  mixed  Harnett  co.,  30  in.  S.  of  Raleigh. 

tribes  along  the  coast  partake  more  of  the  character  of  Summerville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Union  co.,  50  m. 
the  Malay  stock,  from  which  they  have  sprung.  Their  |  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

chief  manufactures  are  gold  ami  silver  filigree  work.  SummCiTtiiie,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  vill.  of  Butler  co. 
carving  in  ivory,  and  basket  and  mat  weaving.  The  Summerville,  in  S  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Char- 
island  is  divided  into  many  petty  states.  The  European  leston  dist..  22  m.  N.  of  Charleston, 
settlements,  Bencoolen,  Padang,  and  others,  are  on  the  Summerville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  villnge  of  Rock  co., 
S.W.  coast.  A  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  N.are  50  m.  S.E.  of  Janesville. 

Mohammedans;  the  rest  is  said  to  be  without  religious  Summerville,  in  IF.  Virginia ,  a  village,  cap.  of 
worship  of  any  kind.  S.  was  first  visited  by  the  Portu- j  Nicholas  co.,  abt.  140  m.  W.  of  Wheeling, 
gneso  in  1509,  by  the  Dutch  in  1600,  and  by  the  English  Sum'mist.  n.  One  who  sums  up;  one  who  forms  a 
in  1602.  The  English  settlements  were  ceded  to  the  compendium. 

Dutch  in  1825,  in  exchange  for  Malacca.  Pop.  esti-  Summit, //.  [Fr.  sommet ;  Lat.  summitas.]  The  top ; 
mated  at  2,500,000.  I  the  apex  ;  the  highest  point ;  as,  the  summit  of  a  nioun- 

Siinihau  a.  ( sonm-baw'tva ,)  an  island  of  the  Sunda  I  tain.  —  The  highest  point,  pinnacle,  or  degree  ;  highest 
group,  Eastern  Archipelago,  separated  from  the  island  elevation;  as,  the  summit  of  ambition, 
of  Lombok  by  the  Strait  of  Allass;  Lat.  bet.  8°  4' — 9°  2'  Sum  mit,  in  Colorado ,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Utah 
S.,  anti  116°  50'  —  119°  15'  E.  Lon.  Area,  5,838  sq.  in.  Thel  and  Wyoming  Territories;  area,  18,500  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
island,  nearly  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  hay,  possesses  a; 
soil  of  great  fertility,  and  is  now  divided  into  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Sumhawa,  Bima,  Dotnpo,  and  Saugar.  On  the 
E.  side  is  the  volcano  of  Toni  bora,  9,000  feet  high.  The! 


Blue.  White,  and  Yampah,  or  Bear  River.  Surface,  tra¬ 
versed  in  the  E.  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  i*mge,of  which 
Long’s  Peak  attains  an  elevation  of  12.300  ft.  Min.  Gold. 
Cap.  Breekenridge.  Pop.  in  1870,  “258. 
natives  of  S.  belong  to  the  Malay  race;  they  are  inof-  Sum  mit,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Cook  co.,  abt  12 
fensive  and  industrious.  Pop.  nearly  100,000.  I  in.  S.W.  of  l  hicago. 
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Sum'mit.  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Marion  co. ;  pop.  in 
1869,  1,800. 

Sinai  init.  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  Jackson  co..  im¬ 
mediately  S.  of  Jackson;  pop.  abt.  1,200.  —  A  township 
of  Mason  co.;  pop.  abt.  175.  —  A  post-village  of  Oak¬ 
land  co  ,  abt.  14  in.  N.E.  of  Ann  Arbor. 

Sum 'ill  it,  in  Minnesota ,  a  township  of  Steele  co. ;  pop. 
^  abt.  125. 

Sinii'snit,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  post-township  of  Union  co. ; 
p  p.  in  1S70,  1,177. 

Snail 'ill  it,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Schoharie 
co..  59  m  S.W.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,682. 

Sum  ui it,  in  Ohio,  a  N.E.  co. ;  urea,  400  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Cuyahoga,  the  head  streams  of  the  Tuscarawas  River, 
ami  Wolf  Creek.  Surface,  elevated  and  undulating; 
soil,  very  productive.  Min.  Slone  coal  ;  also  mineral 
fire-proof  paint.  Cap.  Akron.  Pop.  abt.  50,000. — A 
township  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.400. 

Sum'iui t,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Butler  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,150.  —  A  post-borough  of  Cambria  co.,  abt. 
104  m.  E.  of  Pittsburg;  pop.  in  1860,  225. —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Crawford  co.,  abt.  10  m.  W.  of  Meadville;  pop. 
abt.  1,400.  —  A  township  of  Erie  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,850.  — 
A  township  of  Somerset  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Sum'iiiit,  in  Utah,  a  N.  co. ;  area ,  1,350  sq  m.  Rivers. 
Weber,  and  its  affluents.  Surface,  mountainous,  and  iu 
parts  covered  with  tine  forests.  Cap.  Wanship.  l*op. 
abt  250. 

Siian'mit.  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Juneau  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  500.  —  A  post-village  and  township  of  Wauke¬ 
sha  co.,  30  m.  W.  of  Milwaukee;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Summit  Bridge,  in  Delaware,  a  post-village  of  New 
Castle  co.,  30  in.  N.W.  of  Dover. 

Sum'iiiit  Hill,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Carbon  co.,  0  m.  W.  of  Mauch  Chunk. 

Simi'initvili**,  in  Indiana,  a  pos t- village  of  Madison 
co..  abt.  18  m.  N.  of  Anderson. 

Sum  mit ville.  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Lee  co.,  15 
m  N  N.W.  of  Keokuk. 

Sum  mitville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Columbiana 
co.,  20  m.  W  N.W.  of  Wellsville. 

Siam  an im,  v.  a.  [Lit.  subtnoneo  —  sub ,  and  moneo,  to 
remind.]  To  cite;  to  notify ;  to  call  or  command  to  ap¬ 
pear;  as,  to  summon  assistance.  —  To  warn  to  appear  iu 
court,  and  defend;  to  call  by  authority  to  appear  at  a 
place  specified,  or  to  attend  in  person  to  some  public 
duty,  or  both  ;  as,  to  summon  a  jury.  —  To  rouse  or  ex¬ 
cite  into  action  or  exertion; — preceding  up;  as,  to 
summon  up  one’s  energies. 

Sum  inmior,  n.  [Fr.  seaionew.]  One  who  summons 
or  cites  by  authority. 

— In  England,  the  sheriff’s  messenger,  employed  to  uotify 
persons  to  appear  in  court. 

Siim'iiions,  n. ;  pi.  Summonses.  A  call  by  authority 
or  the  command  of  a  superior  to  appear  at  a  place 
named,  or  to  attend  to  some  public  duty;  a  citation. 

( Law  )  A  writ  commanding  the  sheriff,  or  other  au¬ 
thorized  officer,  to  notify  a  party  to  appear  in  court,  to 
answer  a  complaint  made  against  him,  and  in  the  same 
writ  specify  some  day  therein  mentioned. 

{Mil.)  A  command  or  invitation  to  surrender. 

Siini'mon«i,  v.  a.  T<>  summon,  or  give  a  summons  to. 

Su  an  Tier,  Charles,  an  American  statesman,  b.  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  1811,  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1830,  was  called 
to  the  bar,  1831,  and  elected  to  the  Senate,  1851.  as 
successor  to  Daniel  Webster.  Ilis  first  important  speech 
was  against  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  in  which  speech  he 
laid  down  as  a  guide  for  political  action  the  formula 
to  which  he  has  since  adhered  that  “  freedom  is  na¬ 
tional  and  slavery  sectional.”  In  1856  a  brutal  attack 
was  made  upon  him  in  the  Senate  Chamber  by  Mr. 
Brooks,  a  member  of  Congress  from  S.  Carolina,  who 
had  been  incensed  by  Mr.  •$> ’s  denunciation  of  the  slave¬ 
holders  The  injury  indicted  with  a  gutta-percha  cane 
proved  very  serious,  and  was  followed  by  a  severe  and 
long  prostration,  from  which  his  recovery  was  not  com¬ 
plete  till  3  or  4  years  later.  During  the  discussion  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  secession  of  the  Slave  States,  he  ear¬ 
nestly  opposed  in  the  Senate  all  concession  to,  or  compro¬ 
mise  with,  slavery,  and  early  proposed  emancipation  as 
the  speed  «  st  mode  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  close.  From 
March  4.1861,  for  several  yeai  s,  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  D.  Mar.  11,1874. 
See  Pierce’s  Life  of  Sumner  (1877). 

Sum  ner,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Kankakee  co.;  pop.  abt. 
800.  —  A  post-village  of  Lawrence  co. 

Sum  nor,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Bremer  co.,  abt.  21  m.  N.E.  of  Waverly;  pop.  in  I860, 
440.  —  A  township  of  Buchanan  co. ;  pop.  in  1869,  363. 
—  A  township  of  Iowa  co. ;  pop.  in  1869,  539.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Webster  co  ;  pop.  in  1869.  507.  —  A  township  of 
Winneshiek  co. ;  pop.  in  1869,  769. 

8 11  ill !■  or,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Atchison  co., 
on  the  Missouri  River,  5  m.  S.  of  Atchison. 

Su  ill  ii  or,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Gratiot  co. ;  pop. 
a i it.  350. 

Sn  ill  nor,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Fillmore  co. ; 
pop.  a  lit.  1,200. 

Su  in  u or,  in  Tennessee,  a  N.  co..  bordering  on  Kentucky ; 
area,  600  sq.  m.  The  Cumberland  River  bounds  it  on 
the  S.  Surface,  undulating;  soil ,  fertile.  Cap.  Gallatin. 
Pop.  in  l^To,  2 1,7 22. 

Sumnor,  in  Wise  msin,  a  township  of  Trempealeau  co  , 
abt.  32  m  N.  of  Galesville  ;  pop.  abt.  150. 

S  ti  in 'ii  ey  town,  or  Sumanytown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  98  m.  E.  of  Hat- 
risburg. 

Sump,  n.  [L.  Ger.,  Dan.,  and  Swed.]  {Mining.)  A  pit 
sunk  in  the  engine-shaft  below  the  lowest  w  >rkings.  — 
In  salt-works,  a  pond  in  which  the  water  pumped  up  is 
retained  for  use. 


( Metall .)  A  round  pit  of  stone,  lined  with  clay,  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  metal  on  its  first  fusion. —  Ray. 

Sump,  n.  [ Lut.  sumere,  sumptum,  to  lake  or  assume.] 
{Logic.)  The  major  premise  of  a  syllogism. 

Sllliip'ter,  n.  [Fr.  sommer,  from  Lat.  sagma,  a  pack- 
saddle,  stun ma,  sum,  amount.]  A  horse  or  mule  that 
carries  clothes  or  furniture;  a  baggage-horse  ;  —  gen¬ 
erally  prefixed  to  another  word. 

Suiiip'tiiary,  a.  [Fr.  somptuaire.]  Relating  to  ex¬ 
pense  ;  regulating  expenditure. 

Su  nipt  nous,  ( sumt'yu-us ,)  a.  [Fr.  somptueux.)  Very 
expensive  or  costly  ;  characterized  by  cost  or  magnif¬ 
icence  :  —  hence,  splendid  ;  ornate;  magnificent ;  prince¬ 
ly  ;  as,  he  lives  in  sumptuous  style. 

Sumptuously,  ado.  In  a  sumptuous  manner. 

Sump  tiiousness,  n.  {State  or  quality  of  being 
sumptuous. 

Sum  ter,  Thomas,  an  American  revolutionary  general, 
b  ill  8.  Carolina  about  1734.  lie  first  took  part  iu  the 
revolutionary  war  us  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  8.  Carolina  riflemen,  but  after  the  capture  ol  Charles¬ 
ton  by  the  British,  in  1780,  he  became  brigadier-general 
of  light  cavalry,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a 
partisan  leader,  being  familiarly  known  among  his  fol¬ 
lowers  as  the  “Carolina  game-cock.”  After  gaining 
several  important  successes  over  the  British  and  Tories, 
to  whom  lie  became  a  terror,  be  was  defeated  by  the 
British  Gen.  Tarleton,  in  Sept..  1780,  at  the  mouth  of 
Fishing  Creek  in  the  Catawba,  Chester  dist  ,  but  collect¬ 
ing  another  body  of  light-horse,  he  defeated  the  British 
under  Col.  Weinyss,  near  Broad  River,  Nov.  18th,  and 
ten  days  later,  Gen.  Tarleton  at  Blackstocks,  on  Tiger 
River,  in  which  latter  engagement,  however,  he  was 
severely  wounded.  He  again  took  the  field  in  the 
spriug  of  1781.  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Eutnw 
Springs,  iu  which  Lie  distinguished  himself,  but  was 
compelled  soon  alter  to  retire  from  the  service,  owing  to 
ill-health.  He  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  iu  1791. 
and  was  afterwards  elected  a  member  of  that  body  from 
S.  Carolina;  was  appointed  U.  S  minister  to  Brazil  in 
1809,  and  on  bis  return  two  years  later,  was  elected  to 
the  U  S.  senate  from  S.  Carolina,  after  which  he  retired 
into  private  life  1).  1832. 

Sin  lifer,  (Fort,)  in  S.  Carolina,  a  fort  built  on  an 
artificial  island,  at  the  entrance  of  Charleston  Harbor, 
2]/^  in.  distant  from  forts  Moultrie  and  Pinckney,  on 
each  side,  and  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Sumter.  When 
S.  Carolina  seceded,  Dec.,  i860,  Major  Anderson,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  defences  of  the  harbor,  being  called  upon  to 
surrender  them  to  the  State  authorities,  abandoned 
Forts  Moultrie  ami  Pinckney,  and  occupied  Fort  S  with 
a  garrison  of  about  100  men.  This  was  considered  an  act 
of  war  by  the  Confederates,  and  the  commander  of  their 
troops,  Gen.  Beauregard,  attacked  the  tort,  April  12, 


Fig.  2446.  —  fort  sumter  in  1860. 


1861,  and  compelled  Major  Anderson  to  capitulate  the 
day  following.  This  was  the  first  action  of  the  mem¬ 
orable  war  which,  during  four  years,  .desolated  the 
country.  During  the  siege  of  Charleston,  this  fort  was 
battered  by  the  heaviest  artillery,  until  its  walls  were 
completely  crushed  and  shattered.  The  flag-staff  was 
shot  away  fifty  times,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  iron  pro¬ 
jectiles  were  mingled  with  the  debris  of  the  fort  ;  hut 
the  garrison  constructed  a  still  stronger  fortress  on  its 
ruins,  ami  held  it  lor  three  years  against  assault  and 
bombardment,  until  the  operations  of  General  Sherman 
compelled  its  evacuation. 

$u  Blit  or,  in  Alabama,  a  W  co.,  bordering  on  Mississippi ; 
area,  800  sq.  m.  Rivers  Tombighee  and  Noxubee  rivers, 
and  Tugaloo  Creek.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  gener¬ 
ally  fertile.  Pap.  Livingston.  Pop.  abt.  28,000. 

Smut  or,  in  Florida,  a  central  co.,  formerly  the  S.  part 
of  Marion  co.  Cap.  Sumterville  Pop.  in  1870,  1,549. 

Sumter.  in  Georgia,  a  W.S.W.  co. ;  area ,  590  sq.m. 
Rivers.  Flint  River,  and  Kinchafoone  and  Muckalee 
creeks.  Surface ,  level  ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap. 
Amerions.  Pop.  abt.  10,000. 

Slimier,  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1.000. 

Smiltor,  in  S-  Carolina,  an  E.  central  co  ;  area,  1,500 
sq.  ni.  Rivers.  Santee,  Wateree,  the  head  streams  of 
Black  River  and  Lynch’s  Creek  Surface,  undulating 
and  partly  covered  with  pine  forests  ;  soil,  generally 
fertile  Cap.  Sumterville,  situated  63  m.  S.E.  of  Colum¬ 
bia.  Pop.  in  1869,  19.697. 


Smn'torville,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Sumter 
co.,  64  m.  S.W.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Sumterville.  in  Gem-gia,  a  village  of  Lee  co.,  100  in. 
S.S.W.  ut  Miiledgeville. 

$n in. v.  (sou' me,)  a  town  of  Russia,  govt,  of  Kharkov,  on 
the  Psiol,  80  m  from  Kharkov  ;  pop.  13,862. 

Sun.  n.  [ A.  S.  sunna.\  (Astron.)  The  sun  is  the  great 
central  body  of  the  solar  system,  and  the  grand  source 
of  light  and  heat.  It  has  an  apparent  motion  among 
the  stars  from  W.  to  E.,  along  a  great  circle,  called  the 
ecliptic ,  making  a  complete  circuit  ol  the  heavens  in  365 
days,  6  hours,  and  y  minutes,  though  the  period  from 
midsummer  to  midsummer  is  some  20  minutes  less,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  (See  Precession 
of  the  Equinoxes.)  The  distance  of  the  earth  from 
the  sun  has  been  quite  recently  corrected  from  95.000,- 
000  miles  to  91,328,600  miles ;  but  the  first  determi¬ 
nations  computed  from  observations  on  the  transit 
of  Venus  in  December,  1874,  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  true  distance  will  ultimately  he  fixed  at  about 
92,000,000  miles.  Its  diameter  is  850,100  miles,  upwards 
of  10T  times  the  mean  diameter  of  the  earth.  The  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  sun  is  2,671,000  miles.  Its  solid  con¬ 
tents  or  bulk  exceed  that  of  the  earth  1,405.000  times; 
that  is  to  say,  it  would  require  that  number  of  earths 
to  make  one  globe  of  the  magnitude  of  the  sun.  Its 
mass  exceeds  that  of  the  earth  356.000  times.  The  sun 
rotates  upon  its  axis  in  the  same  direction  as  the  earth, 
from  W.  to  E.,  in  about  25  days,  n  hours.  With  respect 
to  the  figure  of  the  sun,  the  observations  of  Littrow  and 
Maskelyue  make  its  form  that  of  a  prolate  spheroid. 
The  researches  of  Carlini  and  Bianciii,  on  the  other 
hand,  make  it  an  oblate  spheroid,  with  a  greater  equa¬ 
torial  than  polar  diameter,  like  the  earth.  1  liese  differ¬ 
ent  views  being  both  doubted  by  other  equally  compe¬ 
tent  astronomers,  it  was  proposed  to  prepare  an  appara¬ 
tus  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  form  or  figure  of 
the  sun’s  disc,  hut  the  generality  of  modern  astrono- 
mers  maintain  that  what  we  know  of  the  sun’s  diameter 
must  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sun  is  a  perfect 
sphere.  If  such  be  the  truth,  we  have  in  the  great  cen¬ 
tre  of  our  solar  system  the  only  example  of  a  perfect 
sphere,  though  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  possibility  that 
tlie  stars,  the  far-off  suns  of  other  systems,  are  like  the 
sun  in  this  respect.  When  the  sun  is  examined  through 
a  telescope,  its  surface  is  found  to  be  marked  by  black 
spots,  edged  with  a  peiiumbral  fringe  of  uniform  shade. 
Sometimes  these  spots  appear  singly,  sometimes  in 
groups.  They  are  not  permanent,  but  undergo  changes 
of  form  from  day  to  day,  or  even  from  hour  to  hour, 
which  is  believed  to  iudicate  a  gaseous  form  of  matter. 
They  seldom  last  longer  than  6  weeks,  and  often  only  a 
few  hours.  When  they  disappear,  the  black  centre  or 
nucleus  always  vanishes  before  the  penumbra.  Sehwabe, 
of  Dessau,  having  perseveringly  studied  these  spots  for 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century,  arrived  at  a  remarkable 
law  ol  periodicity  affecting  them.  He  found  that  they 
gradually  increased  in  number  up  to  a  certain  period, 
then  decreased  to  a  certain  period,  then  increased  again, 
and  so  on.  According  to  this  investigator,  the  cycle  is 
completed  in  10  years.  These  spots,  which  are  believed 
by  some  philosophers  to  have  an  influence  upon  the 
climate  of  the  earth,  were  among  the  earliest  discoveries 
of  the  telescope.  Recent  experiments  with  the  spectrum 
iudicate  the  presence  in  the  sun’s  atmosphere  of  familiar 
elements.  Frauenhofer  discovered  in  the  solar  spectrum 
a  series  of  dark  lines,  which  are  hence  known  as  “  Frau¬ 
en  holer’s  lines.”  Recently,  Kirchoff,  by  following  out 
the  elegant  process  called  spectrum  analysis, discovered 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  several  metals,  including 
sodium,  calcium,  lithium,  iron,  Ac.  During  the  total 
eclipse  of  1842,  prominences  of  various  forms  and  of  a 
reddish  color  were  visible  throughout  the  contour  of  the 
moon’s  lines  during  the  period  of  .totality.  These  pro¬ 
tuberances  had  been  noticed  as  early  as  1733;  but  it  is 
only  since  1842  that  they  have  been  observed  with  great 
care.  From  observations  made  during  the  total  eclipse  of 
July,  1S60,  and  Aug..  1868.  it  seems  proved  that  these 
rose-colored  prominences,  rising  25,000  miles,  and  even 
50,000,  in  height  and  length,  are  clouds  floating  in  the 
solar  atmosphere.  An  appropriation  of  $25,000  was 
made  by  the  Congress  of  the  U.  States  for  the  observa¬ 
tion,  in  the  interest  of  science,  of  the  total  eclipse  which 
took  place  Dec.  22,  1870.  visible  only  in  the  S.  parts  of 
Europe.  The  observations  were  directed  to  he  made 
under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Benjamin  Peirce,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  U.  States  Coast-survey.  New  and  important 
discoveries  are  expected  from  the  observations  of  that 
learned  Commission.  —  Many  theories  have  been  put 
forth  to  account  for  the  supply  of  the  prodigious  amount 
of  heat  constantly  radiated  from  the  solar  surface.  One 
theory  is  that  the  sun  is  now  giving  off  the  heat  im¬ 
parted  to  it  at  its  creation,  and  that  it  is  gradually  cool¬ 
ing  down;  another  ascribes  it  to  combustion ;  a  third 
to  currents  of  electricity;  a  fourth  to  the  compression 
of  matter  from  the  nebular  state,  the  condensation  go¬ 
ing  on  continually  without  altering  the  weight  of  the 
body.  Newton  and  Buffo n  conjectured  that  comets 
might  he  the  aliment  of  the  sun  ;  and  at  the  present 
time  a  nearly  similar  theory  finds  favor,  viz.,  that  a 
stream  of  meteoric  matter,  constantly  pouring  into  the 
sun  from  regions  of  space  near  it,  supplies  the  fuel  for 
the  evolution  of  its  heat.  According  to  the  best  received 
hypotheses  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun,  it  is 
a  solid  body  surrounded  by  3  atmospheric  strata.  The 
first  of  these  is  an  elastic  medium  bearing  a  dense  bed 
of  vaporous  clouds.  Above  this  floats  a  luminous  stream 
of  photosphere,  composed  of  unconnected  phosphoric 
clouds,  ami  subject  to  continual  fluctuations  both  from 
local  causes  of  agitation,  and  from  the  subjacent  vapor 
acting  by  its  elasticity  to  burst  through  the  photosphere 
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above  rt,  thus  producing  the  appearance  seen  as  spots 
iff  tue  disc.  Above  all  is  a  third  envelope  of  perfect 
transparency  and  great  depth,  containing,  in  a  vaporous 
condition,  iron,  sodium,  and  other  metals.  By  means 
of  spectroscopic  observations,  Dr.  Draper  discovered, 
in  1877,  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  &  contained 
oxygen.  See  p.  2322. 

— The  luminary  or  orb  which  constitutes  the  centre  of 
any  system  of  worlds. — Sunshine;  a  position  exposed 
to  the  direct  influence  of  solar  light  and  heat;  as,  to 
bask  in  the  sun. —  Anything  eminently  splendid 
or  luminous;  as,  “the  sun  of  sovereignty.” — King 
Charles  I. 

Under  the.  sun.  On  earth;  in  the  world;  existing; 
— employed  in  a  proverbial  sense  ;  as,  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun. 

Sun.  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  sunned,)  ( sund .)  To  expose  to 
the  Bmps  rays;  to  insolate;  to  warm  or  dry  in  the  light 
of  the  sun. 

Smi'apee,  in  New  Hampshire. ,  a  post-township  of  Sul¬ 
livan  co.,  on  Sunapce  Lake,  about  6  m.  E.  of  Newport; 
pop.  in  1870,  808. 

£n ii'itpee  in  New  Hampshire,  on  the  border 

of  Merrimac  and  Sullivan  cos.,  10  in.  long  and  abt.  2  in. 
wide,  the  surplus  waters  of  which  are  discharged  through 
Sugar  River  into  the  Connecticut. 

Ku  n'bcaui,  n.  A  beam  or  ray  of  the  sun. 

Sun  •bird.  n.  (Zool.)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 

PREMEROPM,  q.  v. 

Sun-blind,  a.  Blind  from  too  bright  sunshine. 

Kuii'burii,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  sunburned  or  sunburnt.) 
To  burn,  scorch,  tan,  or  discolor  by  the  suu;  as,  a  s<m- 
bumt  complexion. 

.Sun  burst,  n.  The  name  given  to  an  Irish  national 
emblem,  representing  the  first  beams  of  the  sun  rising 
above  the  horizon. 

Sun  Imry.  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Liberty  co.,  30  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Savannah. 

Kun bury,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Livingston  co.,  12  m.  N.  of  Pontiac;  pop.  abt.  800. 

Sun  bury,  in  N.  Carolina,  a.  post-village  of  Gates  co., 
150  m.  N.E.  of  Raleigh. 

Klin  bury,  in  Ohio,  a  po9t-village  of  Delaware  co.,  20 
m.  N.N  E.  of  Columbus.  —  A  township  of  Mouroe  co. ; 
P'p  abt.  1,800. 

Klinbury,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of  Butler  co.,  10 
m.  N.  of  Butler. —  A  post-town,  cap.  of  Northumberland 
co.,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  56  in.  N.  of  Harrisburg. 
About  150,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  from  the  Shamokin 
region,  are  shipped  every  year  from  Sunbury.  Pop. 
abt  2,500. 

Kiin'coolt,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  post-village  of  Merri- 
mac  co..  7  in.  S.E.  of  Concord. 

Kim  rook  Stiver,  in  New  Hampshire,  rises  in  Straf¬ 
ford  co.,  and  flowing  S.W.,  falls  into  the  Merrimac  River 
15  no.  S.S.E.  of  Concord. 

Kun  da  Islands,  a  name  often  still  applied  to  the 
islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  which  lie  around 
the  Java  Sea.  Sumatra  (visited  by  Nicolo  di  Conti  in 
1449),  Java  (discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1511), 
Borneo  (discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1518),  Celebes 
(occupied  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  16th  century),  form 
what  are  termed  the  Greater  Sunda  Islands.  The  Lesser 
Sunda  Islands  consist  of  the  chain  of  islands  extending 
from  the  E.  coast  of  Java  to  New  Guinea,  or  Papua. 

Kun'day,  to.  [A.  S.  sunnan-dieg ;  Ger.  sonntag ;  Dan. 
sdndag.  So  called  because  this  day  was  anciently  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  sun,  or  to  its  worship.]  The  Christian  Sab¬ 
bath  or  Lord’s  Day;  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

(Law.)  In  some  of  the  New  England  States,  S.  begins 
at  sunsetting  on  Saturday  and  ends  at  the  same  time 
the  next  day.  But  in  other  parts  of  the  U.  States  it 
generally  commences  at  12  o’clock  on  the  night  between 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  ends  in  24  hours  thereafter. 
Ill  some  States,  owing  to  statutory  provisions,  contracts 
made  on  Sunday  are  void ;  but  in  general  they  are 
binding,  although  made  on  that  day,  if  good  in  other 
res  pec  ts. — Bo  uv ie  r. 

—a.  Belonging  or  having  reference  to  the  Lord’s  Day  or 
Christian  Sabbath. 

Kw ii 'cl ay -school,  n.  See  School. 

Kii  n'clc*r.  v.  a.  [A.  S.  syndrian ;  D.  znnderen ;  Icel. 
sunde,  apart.]  To  put  an  object  or  space  between;  to 
part;  to  separate;  to  divide;  to  disunite  in  almost  any 
manner,  either  by  rending,  cutting,  or  breaking  ;  as,  to 
sunder  the  ties  of  friendship. 

— n.  A  separation,  division,  or  severance. 

Kii  nclcr  bu  iicIh,  (sun'der-bunds,)  a  densely  wooded  jun¬ 
gle,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  intersecting  terminal 
branches  of  the  Ganges,  forming  the  delta  of  that  river 
in  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  These  sandy,  marshy,  and 
rank  savannas  are  rendered  doubly  dangerous  to  man 
from  the  jungle  fever  always  prevalent  in  their  reeking 
swamps,  and  from  the  numbers  of  alligators  and  tigers 
who  populate  them. 

Kllii'clcrlancl,  a  town  and  seaport  of  England,  co. 
Durham,  on  the  Wear,  13  m.  N.E.  of  Durham,  and  245 
N.N.W.  of  London.  S  includes  within  its  limits  the 
towns  of  Bishop- Wearmouth  and  Monk-Wearinouth, 
and  is  a  populous  and  prosperous  place,  possessing, 
next  to  Newcastle,  the  largest  export  trade  of  coal  in 
the  kingdom.  Manuf.  Sail-cloth,  chain-cables,  glass, 
and  earthenware.  Iron  ship-building  is  also  extensively 
carried  on.  Pop.  abt.  95.U00. 

Kuii'cierlancl,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Franklin  co.,  82  in.  N.W.  of  Boston;  pop. 
in  1870.  832. 

Kmnlcrlancl.  in  Vermont.,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Bennington  co.,  95  in.  S.W.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  abt. 
650. 

jSmi'aClcWy  n.  ( Bol .)  See  Droseracejs. 
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8u n '-dial,  ».  An  instrument  to  show  the  time  of  day 
by  means  of  the  shadow  of  a  style  on  a  plate.  Up  to 
comparatively  recent  times,  the  science  of  constructing 
S .,  under  the  name  Gnomonics ,  was  an  important  part 
of  a  mathematical  course.  As  long  as  watches  were 
scarce  and  clocks  not  very  common,  the  dial  was  in  or¬ 
dinary  use  as  a  timekeeper.  A  large  number  of  mathe¬ 
matical  works  of  the  17th  century  are  ou  the  subject 
of  dialling.  The  S.  consists  of  two  parts;  first,  the 
styles,  the  shadow  of  which  points  out  the  time ;  aud 
the  dial,  which  is  a  plate  of  metal,  horizontal  or  other¬ 
wise,  on  which  are  marked  the  direction  of  the  shadow 
for  the  several  hours,  aud  their  divisions  and  subdivi¬ 
sions. 

.Suu'-dog,  n.  A  luminous  spot  sometimes  seen  a  few 
degrees  from  the  sun.  —  Owen. 

Kun'clowii,  n.  Sunset. 

KuiMlrie*.  (- driz ,)  n.  pi.  Many  different  articles;  sun¬ 
dry  things. 

Knit 'dry,  a.  [A.  S.  syndrie ,  syndrig ,  separate.]  Sev¬ 
eral ;  different;  divers;  vurious;  many;  more  than  one 
or  two. 

Kini'field,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-township  of  Eaton  co., 
24  in.  W.  of  Lansing  ;  pop.  abt.  650. 

8iiii-fi«*li,  to.  (Zool.)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
Orthagoriscus ,  order  Plecto - 
gnathes ,  comprising  fishes  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  short  and 
compressed  body.  The  short 
Sun-fish,  O.  mola  (Fig.  2447), 
of  the  Atlantic,  attains  the 
length  of  4  feet  and  the  weight 
of  500  pounds  or  more. 

8 ii n fish,  in  Ohio,  a  township 
of  Pike  co.  ;  pop.  abt.  600. 

StuiHttli  C’reek,  in  Ohio,  en¬ 
ters  the  Ohio  River  from  Mon¬ 
roe  co. 

Suu'fflower,  n.  ( Dot .)  See  Fig.  2447.  —  sun-fish. 
IIelianthus. 

Sunflower,  in  Mississippi ,  a  W.N.W.  co. ;  area ,  1,000 
sq  m.  Rivers.  Sunflower,  and  Yazoo.  Surface,  level; 
toil,  fertile.  Cap.  McNutt.  Pop.  abt.  6,000. 

Kii  ii  flower  Itiver,  in  Mississippi,  rises  in  Coahoma 
co.,  and  flowiug  S.,  enters  the  Yazoo,  near  the  N.  border 
of  Warren  co. 

Kii ii^;,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Sing,  q.  v. 

Kii nk,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Sink,  q.  v. 

Kmikeii,  ( sunk'n, )  a.  Sunk ;  lying  on  the  bottom  of  a 
river  or  other  body  of  water ;  as,  a  sunken  wreck. 

Kun'less,  a.  Shaded  ;  destitute  of  the  sun  or  its  light. 

KiinTi^lKf  ,  n.  The  light  of  the  sun.  (Tautological.) 

Kiiii'niaii,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Ripley  co.,  46 
m.  W.N.W.  of  Cincinnati. 

Kuiin.n.  (B»t.)  See  Crotolaria. 

Kii  uni  ness,  to.  State  of  being  sunny. 

Sunnite,  Sun'niuBi.  to.  See  Shite. 

Kim'ny,  a.  (comp,  sunnier;  superl.  sunniest.)  Per¬ 
taining  to,  issuing  from,  or  resembling  the  sun;  as, 
sunny  rays.  —  Exposed  to  the  beams  of  the  sun ;  warmed 
by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun;  as,  a  sunny  situation. — 
Tinctured  by  the  sun  ;  as,  sunny  tresses. 

Siin'-picture,  to.  Same  as  Photograph,  q.  v. 

Kim  Prairie,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Dane  co.,  abt.  11  m.  N.E.  of  Madison  ;  pop.  in 
1870,  620. 

Ktlil '-proof,  a.  Impervious  to  the  beams  of  the  sun. 

Sunrise,  Kiin  rising,  n.  The  time  at  which  the 
sun  rises;  the  first  appearance  of  the  sun  above  the 
horizon  in  the  morning,  or  the  timeof  such  appearance. 
—  Hence,  by  analogy,  the  east  or  orient ;  —  used  chiefly 
in  poetry. 

Kun  rise,  or  Sunrise  City,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village 
of  Chisago  co.,  on  the  Suurise  River,  37  m.  N.  of  Still¬ 
water  ;  pop.  abt.  300. 

Kiin'set,  Kun'setting’,  to.  The  time  when  the  sun 
sets;  the  descent  of  the  sun  below  the  horizon;  even¬ 
ing. —  Hence,  figuratively,  the  west  or  Occident. 

K ii n '-shade,  to.  Same  as  Sun-bonnet,  q.  v. 

Kun 'sill  no,  to.  The  light  of  the  sun,  or  the  place 
where  it  shines;  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or  the  place 
where  they  fall.  —  A  place  or  position  warmed  and  illu¬ 
minated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  as  if  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun  ;  as,  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favor. 

Klin  shine,  Sunshiny,  a.  Bright  or  resplendent 
with  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  clear,  warm,  or  pleasant;  as,  a 
sunshiny  day. — Bright  like  the  sun  ;  as,  a  sunshiny  face. 

Sun-stone,  to.  (Min.)  A  resplendent  variety  of  fel¬ 
spar,  of  a  very  pale,  yellowish  color,  found  in  Norway. 

Sun'stroke,  or  Coup  de  Soleil,  n.  (Med.)  A  disease 
affecting  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  direct  beams  of 
a  hot  sun,  particularly  during  any  labor  or  active  exer¬ 
cise.  It  is  not  uucommon  among  the  English  troops  in 
India  in  long  marches.  They  fall  down  insensible,  and 
often  die  in  a  very  short  time.  The  nature  of  this  com¬ 
plaint  is  not  well  understood.  According  to  some,  it  is 
a  sort  of  apoplexy,  while  others  hold  that  it  is  more  of 
the  nature  of  concussion.  It  would  appear  that  the 
sun’s  rays  act  upon  the  brain  like  a  shock,  suddenly  and 
extensively  influencing  the  nervous  system,  and  arrest¬ 
ing  the  movements  of  the  heart.  The  natives  of  India 
adopt  the  system  of  pouring  cold  water  upon  the  head 
in  such  cases  Stimulants,  as  ruin  and  water,  are  also 
found  to  he  of  benefit ;  while  bleeding,  ou  the  other  hand, 
is  not  recommended. 

Kun'iip.  to.  Sunrise;  —  correlative  to  Sundown. 

Stin'ville,  in  Ohio ,  a  township  of  Williams  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,396. 

Kimvillo.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Venango 
co.,  abt.  14  m.  N.  of  Franklin. 

K  u  ii  'ward,  adv.  Toward  the  sun. 
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Kim'wise,  adv.  In  the  direction  of  the  sun’s  motion. 

Kup,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  supped,)  (supt.)  [A  S.  supan, 
to  sup.]  To  sip;  to  take  into  the  mouth  with  the  lips, 
us  a  liquid;  to  take  or  drink  by  a  little  at  a  time ;  as,  to 
sup  broth. 

— v.  w.  To  eat  the  evening  meal ;  to  take  supper. 

Kll paw n%  to.  find.]  Same  a*  Mush,  q.  v. 

Su  per.  A  Latin  preposition,  largely  used  as  a  prefix 
in  composition,  and  denoting  above ,  over,  or  in  excess. 

(C/iem.)  See  Chemical  Nomenclature. 

Kll'per,  to.  (Abbreviated  from  supernumerary.]  A  pub¬ 
lic  performer,  as  un  actor,  engaged  for  some  special  oc¬ 
casion,  and  who  does  not  belong  to  the  stock  company 
of  the  theatre. 

Kii'perahle,  a.  [Lat.  superabilis ,  from  supero ,  to  over¬ 
come.]  Vincible;  that  may  be  overcome  or  conquered ; 
us,  a  superable  antipathy. 

Su'perableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  beiug  super- 
able  or  siirmou ii  table. 

Su'perably,  adv.  So  as  may  be  overcome. 

Kuperabouml',  v.  to.  [Super,  and  abound.]  To  abound 
to  excess;  to  be  very  abundant  or  exuberant;  to  bd 
more  than  suflicient. 

Su  perabmidance,  to.  Excessive  abundance ;  more 
than  enough. 

Supcrabuii'ilant,  a.  [Fr. surabondant.]  Being  more 
than  is  sufficient;  abounding  to  excess. 

Superabundantly,  adv.  More  than  sufficient. 

Superadd',  v.  a.  To  add  over  aud  above;  to  add  to 
what  has  been  added.  —  To  add,  attach,  or  annex,  as 
something  extrinsic. 

Superadditioii,  (-dish'un,)  to.  Act  of  superaddiug; 
state  of  being  superadded.  —  That  which  is  added. 

Supcrad  ven'ient,  a.  [Lat.  super  adveniens.]  Coming 
to  the  increase  or  assistance  of  something.  —  Coming 
unexpectedly. 

Siiperan$&’elic,  (-jel'ik,)a.  Above  the  angels  in  na¬ 
ture  or  rank. 

Ku  pe  rail 'n  ii  ate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  super ,  and  annus ,  year.] 
To  impair  or  disqualify  by  years,  or  old  age  and  infirm¬ 
ity;  as,  a  superannuated  judge.  —  To  allow  to  retire 
from  service  on  half-pay  or  a  pension,  on  account  of  old 
age  or  infirmity ;  as,  a  superannuated  soldier  or  servant. 

Superannuation,  (-a'shun,)  n.  State  of  being  too 
old  for  office  or  business,  or  of  being  disqualified  by  old 
age;  state  of  being  pensioned  off  as  beyond  service. 

Kuperb',  a.  |  Fr.  superbe ;  Lat.  superbus,  from  super.] 
Grand;  magnificent;  stately;  splendid;  as,  a .s*TO/M?r/>city. 
— Rich ;  ornate  ;  elegant ;  as,  a  superb  costume. — Showy ; 
pompous;  grandiose;  as,  a  superb  spectacle. 

Kuperbipar'tient,  (-shent,)  to.  (Math.)  A  number 
that  divides  another  number  nearly,  but  not  exactly, 
into  two  parts,  leaving  something  over  after  the  parts 
are  equalized. — Smart. 

Kuperb  ly,  adv.  In  a  magnificent  or  splendid  manner; 
richly  ;  elegantly  ;  showily  ;  as,  a  lady  superbly  dressed. 

Kiiperb'ness,  to.  State  of  being  superb  or  splendidly 
magnificent. 

Supercargo,  to.  ( Naut .)  The  person,  in  a  merchant 
ship,  appointed  to  superintend  all  thecommercial  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  voyage. 

Supercelestial,  (-h!st'ya£,)  a.  Placed  above  the  firma¬ 
ment. 

Su'pereliar^e,  w.  (Her.)  A  bearing  placed  upon 
another. 

Superciliary,  (-sil'-,)  a.  ( Anat .)  Situated  above  the 
eyebrows. 

Supercilious,  (-sll'i-us,)  a.  [Lat.  super,  and  cilium, 
an  eyelid  J  Expressing  pride  or  haughtiness  by  raising 
the  eyebrows;  manifesting  hauteur, or  proceeding  from 
it;  as.  a  supercilious  air, n  supercilious  glance. — Haughty; 
dictatorial;  overbearing;  stuck-up;  as,  a  supercilious 
critic. 

Superciliously,  adv.  Haughtily;  dogmatically; 
with  an  air  of  contempt;  in  a  supercilious  manner;  as, 
to  speak  superciliously  to  an  inferior  in  station. 

Superciliousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  beiug 
supercilious. 

Siipercrescence,  (-kres'sens,)  n.  [Fr.  surcroissance.] 
That  which  grows  upon  another  growing  thing. 

Siipcrereseent,  (-kris'sent.)  a.  [From  Lat.  supercres - 
cere. ]  Growing  ou  some  other  growing  thing. 

Siipercretaceous,  Kupracrelaceous,  (-/rre- 
td'shus.)a.  ( Ge.ol.)  Lying  above  the  chalk. 

Ku  pcrcu'rious,  a.  Intolerably  curious  or  inquisitive. 

Siipcr<loniiiiant,  «.  (Mus.)  Iu  the  descending 
scale,  the  sixth  of  the  key. 

Kuperem'inenee,  Kuperem'inency,  to.  Dis¬ 
tinguished  eminence;  state  of  being  supereminent. 

Supereminent,  a.  Eminent  in  a  superior  degree. 

Superer'ogate,  a.  [Lat.  supererogare.]  To  do  more 
than  is  required  by  duty. 

Supererogation,  (- ga'shun ,)  to.  [Lat.  super,  and 
erogatio ,  from  erogo,  to  ask  from.]  Performance  of 
more  than  duty  requires. 

Worfcs  of  supererogation.  (Theol.)  The  belief  that 
men  may  acquire  merit  in  the  eyes  of  God  by  good 
works,  beyond  what  are  necessary  for  salvation. 

Supererog'atory,  a.  Performed  to  a  degree  not 
necessitated  or  required  by  duty;  as,  supererogatory  at¬ 
tentions. 

Superessential,  (- sen'shal ,)  a.  Essential  above  the 
constitution  of  a  thing. 

Superfeiate,  v  .to.  [From  Lat.  super,  and  fetare,  to 
bring  forth.]  To  conceive  after  a  prior  conception. 

Superfetation,  (-ta'shun,)  to.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  super fetatio.\ 
(Physiol.)  Conception  of  a  foetus  in  a  uterus  which  al¬ 
ready  contains  one;  the  impregnation  of  a  woman 
already  pregnant;  —  the  possibility  of  this  has  been  de¬ 
nied:  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  it  is 
possible  at  a  very  early  period  of  pregnancy.  Dunylison. 
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Superficial,  (- fish'al ,)  a.  [Fr.  superficiel  ;  Lat.  super¬ 
ficial^ — super,  and  facies,  face.]  Being  on  the  surface; 
not  penetrating  the  substance  of  a  thing;  shallow;  as, 
superficial  contents.  —  Flimsy;  shallow;  not  deep  or 
profound  ;  reaching  or  comprehending  only  what  is  ob¬ 
vious  or  apparent;  as,  superficial  knowledge. 

Superficialist,  (-fis?i'al-,)  n.  A  superficial  or  shallow 
person  ;  a  smatterer;  a  sciolist. 

Superfieial'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  superficial. 

Superficially,  (-fish'al- ,) adv.  In  a  shallow  or  super¬ 
ficial  manner. 

Superficial  ness,  (-fish'-.)  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
superficial;  position  on  the  surface;  shallowness  — Shal¬ 
lowness  of  observation,  thought,  or  learning;  flimsiness 
or  slightness  of  knowledge;  sciolism. 

Superficies,  (-flsh'ez,)  n.  [  Lat.,  from  super,  and  facies , 
face.]  The  upper  face  or  side  of  a  thing;  the  surface; 
the  exterior  part. 

Su  perfine,  a.  Surpassing  others  in  fineness;  very 
f»ie;  most  fine;  as,  superfine  cloth. 

Sivperfineness,  n  state  or  quality  of  being  superfine. 

Superfluity •  n  [Fr.  superfluity ;  Lat.  superfiuitas 
—  super ,  and  jluo.  to  flow.]  Superabundance;  excess. 
— State  of  being  superfluous;  something  that  is  beyond 
what  is  wanted. 

Super  fluous,  a.  More  than  is  wanted  or  required; 
redundant;  rendered  unnecessary  by  superabundance; 
more  than  enough  or  sufficient. 

Superfluous  interval.  (Mas.)  An  interval  in  excess 
of  the  regular  diatonic  interval. —  Superfluous  sound  or 
tone,  a  sound  or  tone  which  comprises  a  semitone  minor 
more  than  a  tone 

Superfluously,  adv.  In  a  superfluous  manner. 

Super'll uousness,  n.  State  of  being  superfluous. 

Superllii  man,  a.  Divine;  above  or  beyond  what  is 
human  ;  as.  superhuman  force. 

Superimpose',  v.a.  To  lay  or  impose  something  else. 

S11  peri  111  posit  ion,  (• poslsh'un,)  n.  Act  of  super¬ 
imposing,  or  state  of  being  superimposed. 

Siiperimpregna  lion,  n.  Same  as  Superfeta¬ 
tion,  q.  v. 

Super  in  emu 'l>e  nee,  Snperincum  bency,  n. 

Suite  or  condition  of  being  superincumbent. 

Superincum  bent,  a.  [Lat.  superincumbens.]  Ly¬ 
ing,  resting,  or  pressing  upon  something  else. 

Su  peri  ml  nee',  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  super,  in,  and  duco, 
to  lead.]  To  bring  in  or  upon,  as  an  addition  to  some¬ 
thing. 

Superinduce  inent.  Su  peri  nil  net  ion.  (-dhk'- 
shun,)  n.  Act  of  superinducing,  or  state  of  being  su¬ 
perinduced. 

Superintend',  v.  a.  [Lat.  super,  and  intendo.)  To 
direct  the  mind  or  attention  to  a  care  over;  to  have  or 
exercise  the  charge  or  oversight  of;  to  control  with  the 
power  of  direction;  to  take  care  of  witli  authority;  to 
oversee  or  overlook;  to  manage,  guide,  or  regulate;  as, 
to  superintend  a  business. 

Superintendence,  Superiiitend'ency,  n. 

Act  of  superintending  for  the  purpose  of  direction,  and 
with  authority  to  exercise  control  or  supervision ;  in¬ 
spection;  oversight;  care;  arrangement;  direction; 
guidance. 

Siiperinteiid'ent,  a.  Overlooking  others  with  au¬ 
thority;  managerial. 

— n.  One  who  has  the  superintendence,  or  the  oversight, 
or  charge  of  something,  with  the  power  of  direction;  an 
inspector;  an  overlooker;  an  overseer;  a  director;  as, 
a  superintendent  of  police. 

Supe'rior,  a.  [Lat.,  compar.  of  super  us,  that  is  above.] 
Higher;  upper;  more  elevated  in  place  or  location;  as, 
the  superior  part  of  an  image.  —  Higher  in  rank  or  of¬ 
fice;  more  exalted  in  dignity  or  distinction  ;  as,  a  supe¬ 
rior  officer  — Surpassing  others  in  the  greatness,  good¬ 
ness,  or  value  of  any  quality;  higher  or  greater  in  merit 
or  excellence;  as,  a  man  of  superior  understanding. — 
Being  beyond  the  power  or  influence  of;  too  great  or 
firm  to  be  subdued  or  affected  by;  —  with  to;  as,  his 
mind  proved  superior  to  the  crisis. 

( Bot .)  Posterior;  —  said  of  an  axillary  flower.  —  As¬ 
cending,  as  a  radicle. 

— n.  One  who  is  more  advanced  in  age  than  another. — 
One  who  is  more  elevated  or  exalted  in  rank,  office,  or 
dignity  than  another;  as,  a  man  respected  by  his  supe 
riors. — One  who  surpasses  others  in  merit,  dignity,  excel¬ 
lence,  or  qualities  of  any  kind;  as.  Macaulay  has  no  su¬ 
perior  as  a  graphic  historian. — The  chief  of  a  monastery,  l 
convent,  or  abbey. 

— pi.  (Print.)  Small  letters  or  figures  cast  at  the  top 
of  the  shank  of  types,  thus  (»*).  They  are  generally 
used  for  references  to  marginal  or  foot-notes,  and  in 
mathematical  works. 

Supe'rior,  (Lake,)  the  most  westerly  and  most  ex¬ 
tensive  of  the  great  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin, 
in  N.  America,  being  the  largest  existing  body  of  fresh 
water.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  extending  betweeu 
Lat.  46°  30'  and  49°  N.,  and  Lon.  85° and  92°  20'  W.  Its 
length,  E.  to  W.,  is  about  3G0  m.,  with  a  mean  breadth 
of  about  80  m.,  so  that  its  area  may  be  taken  at  about 
28,000  sq.  in.  The  mean  depth  is  estimated  at  900  feet, 
and  the  height  of  its  surface  at  about  040  feet  above  the 
Atlantic.  It  receives  upwards  of  50  rivers,  but  none  is 
of  much  importance  except  the  St.  Louis,  which  enters 
at  its  S.W.  extremity,  and  the  Riviere  an  Grand  Portage. 
During  the  melting  of  the  snow,  these  and  the  other 
rivers  sweep  into  the  lake  vast  quantities  of  sand,  boul¬ 
der-stones,  and  drift  timber.  It  discharges  itself  at  its 
E.  extremity  into  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  by  the 
river  and  falls  of  St.  Mary.  This  lake  embosoms  many 
large  and  well-wooded  islands,  the  chief  of  which  is  Isle 
Royal.  The  country  of  the  N.  and  E.  is  a  mountainous 
embankment  of  rock,  from  200  to  1,500  feet  in  height ; 


the  climate  unfavorable,  and  the  vegetation  slow  and 
scanty.  Upon  the  S.  the  land  is  also  high,  generally 
sandy,  sterile,  and  the  coast  dangerous,  subject  to  storms 
and  sudden  transitions  of  temperature,  and  to  fogs  and 
mists.  The  mean  heat  in  June  and  July  is  about  65° 
Fahr.,  but  a  frightful  winter  prevails  for  nine  mouths 
of  the  year.  The  boundary  line  between  Canada  and 
the  U.  S.  passes  from  Lake  Huron  up  the  river  St.  Mary, 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  through  the  centre  of  the 
lower  half  of  this  lake,  to  the  month  of  Pigeon  River  on 
the  N.  shore,  between  Isle  Royal  and  the  Canadian  coast. 
The  S.  coast  of  the  lake  from  the  outlet  to  Montreal 
River  belongs  to  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan.  From 
this  river  to  the  River  St.  Louis  at  Fond  du  Lac  the 
coast  belongs  to  Wisconsin,  and  thence  around  to  Pigeon 
River  to  Minnesota.  Toward  each  extremity  the  lake 
contracts  in  width,  and  at  the  lower  end  terminates  in 
a  bay  which  falls  into  the  outlet,  the  St.  Mary’s  River, 
at  the  two  opposite  headlands  of  Gros  Cape  on  the  N. 
and  Point  Iroquois  on  the  S.  Thence  to  the  mouth  of 
tlie  St.  Mary’s  at  Lake  Huron  is  about  60  m.  The  nav¬ 
igation  of  this  river  is  uninterrupted  20  m.  below  its  source 
at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  or,  as  the  place  is  commonly 
called,  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Here  the  river  descends  in  a 
succession  of  rapids  extending  %  of  a  mile,  from  18  to 
21  feet,  the  fall  varying  with  the  stage  of  the  water  in 
Like  Superior.  Birch  canoes  run  these  rapids  safely, 
though  they  appear  full  of  rocks;  they  have  also  been 
run  by  one  sailing-vessel,  and  a  sail-boat  has  ascended 
them  before  a  strong  wind.  A  ship-canal  has  been  con¬ 
structed  past  the.  Fails  by  the  U.  States  government,  so 
that  now  the  lake  is  accessible  to  vessels  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean.  It  is  only  through  the  outlet  that  Lake 
Superior  has  been  reached  by  any  ordinary  mode  of 
travel,  and  while  the  territory  belonged  to  the  Indians, 
the  fur  companies  had  exclusive  control  of  this  means 
of  access.  It  is  only  very  recently  that  communication 
has  been  opened  by  roads  from  Fond  du  Lie  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  from  the  forks  of  the  Ontonagon,  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  lake  into  the  settled  portions  of  Wisconsin. 
The  latter  road  pursues  a  S.  course  to  Lac  Vieux  Desert, 
and  then  branches,  one  route  turning  E.  toward  Green 
Bay,  and  the  other  following  the  course  of  the  streams 
that  lead  into  the  Wisconsin  River.  The  rocks  around 
the  lake  are  very  ancient,  belonging  principally  to  the 
Laurentian  and  Huronian  systems  of  the  Azoic  series, 
overlaid  in  some  places,  especially  on  the  S.  side,  with 
patches  of  the  Lower  Silurian.  The  prevalent  Lauren¬ 
tian  rock  is  orthoclase  gneiss.  Among  the  Huronian 
rocks  are  greenstones,  slates,  conglomerates,  quartzites, 
and  limestones.  The  Lower  Silurian  rocks  are  solt 
sandstones.  There  is  everywhere  much  evidence  of 
glacial  action.  The  Huronian  rocks  are  well  stored  with 
useful  minerals.  The  copper  and  iron  mines  of  the  S. 
side  are  celebrated  for  their  extent  and  richness.  The 
richest  copper-mines  are  situated  near  Kee-wee-naw 
Point.  The  metal  occurs  principally  native,  and  some¬ 
times  in  single  masses  of  great  size.  Native  silver  is 
found  associated  with  the  native  copper,  and  sometimes 
intimattdy  mixed  with  it.  Gold  has  been  found  in  small 
specks  .at  Nainainse  on  the  British  side.  Lead  ore  oc¬ 
curs  in  some  places.  The  beds  of  hfematite,  or  red  iron 
ore,  at  Marquette,  on  the  American  side,  are  of  wonder¬ 
ful  extent.  They  are  situated  about  12  in.  inland.  The 
ore  is  conveyed  by  a  railway  to  the  harbor,  thence  by 
vessels  to  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie,  and  thence  by  rail 
to  Pittsburg,  where  it  is  smelted.  The  water  of  Lake 
S., remarkable  for  its  coldness,  purity, and  transparency, 
is  inhabited  by  many  kinds  of  fish,  among  which  are  the 
delicious  white-fish  and  the  gray  trout. 

.Superior,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Buchanan  co  .:pop.  abt.  900. 

Superior,  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  Washtenaw  co.; 
pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Superior,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-town,  port  of  entry, 
and  cap.  of  Douglas  co.,  near  the  mouth  of  St.  Louis 
River,  in  Lake  Superior,  abt.  250  m.  W.N.W.  of  Green 
Bay  ;  Lat.  46°  38'  31"  N.,  Lon.  92°  31'  28"  W.  Pop.  abt. 
1.100. 

Supe'rioress,  n.  A  female  superior  in  a  conventual 
establishment. 

Superiority,  n.  [L.  Lat.  super  ioritas.]  State  or 
quality  of  being  superior;  quality  of  being  more  ad¬ 
vanced  or  exalted,  or  higher,  greater,  or  more  excellent 
than  another  in  any  respect;  preeminence  ;  ascendency; 
predominancy;  as.  superiority  of  social  position. 

SuperJ ueeut,  (-jd'sent,)  a.  [From  Lat.  superjacere .] 
Lying  above;  as,  superjacent  strata. 

Super  luti ve,  a.  [Fr.  superlatif;  Lat.  super Jativus.] 
Being  borne  or  lifted  up  high  above  others  ;  highest  or 
most  eminent  in  quality  or  degree;  supreme;  surpass¬ 
ing  all  others  ;  as,  a  man  of  superlative  judgment. 

(Gram.)  Expressing  the  highest  or  utmost  degree  in 
the  comparison  of  adjectives  or  adverbs. 

— n.  That  which  is  highest,  or  most  exalted  or  eminent. 

(Grain.)  The  highest  or  third  degree  in  the  compari¬ 
son  of  adjectives  or  adverbs ;  —  formed  in  the  Teutonic 
languages  by  the  additional  syllable  est,  as,  fairest;  or 
by  the  use  of  most  or  least. 

Super  latively,  adv.  In  a  superlative  manner. 

Su  perm  tin  done.  a.  Being  above  the  world. 

Superiial.  a.  [Lat.  supernus.]  Being  in  a  higher 
place  or  region ;  having  a  more  elevated  location ;  as, 
supernal  orbs.  —  Celestial ;  heavenly  ;  relating  to,  or 
concerning,  things  above;  as,  supernal  power. 

Superiia'tont,  a.  [From  Lat.  super,  and  natare,  to 
swim.]  Swimming  or  floating  on  the  surface  ;  as,  drift¬ 
wood  supernatant  on  water. 

Siiperiiatation,  (- td'shun ,)  n.  Act  of  floating  or 
swimming  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid  body. 

Supernal  ural,  a.  Miraculous;  being  beyond  or  ex¬ 
ceeding  natural  laws  or  powers. 
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Stipernnt'uraliam,  n.  State  or  quality  of 

being  supernatural. 

(Theol.)  The  doctriue  of  supernatural  influence, 
agency,  or  power. 

Supernatural ist,  n.  One  who  holds  tfie  tenets  of 
supernaturalisin. 

Siipernaturalis'tic.  a.  Pertaining  or  having  ref¬ 
erence  to  supernaturalisin. 

Supernal u ral'lly.  Supernat'iiralnes*,  n. 

State  or  quality  of  being  supernatural. 

Superuat'urally,  adv.  In  a  manner  exceeding  or 
transcending  the  established  course  or  laws  of  nature. 

Supernumerary.  a.  [ From  Lat.  sm/wt, and  numtrus, 
number  ]  Exceeding  a  number  specified  or  prescribed  ; 
as,  a  supemumerai'y  clerk. —  Exceeding  a  necessary, 
usual,  or  required  number  or  quantity  ;  as,  supernumei’- 
ary  expenditures. 

— n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  is  bej'ond  the  number 
stated,  or  beyond  what  is  necessary  or  usual ;  particu¬ 
larly,  a  person  employed  to  till  the  place  of  another. 
See  Sum  R. 

Superord i nation,  (-nd'dinn.)  n  The  ordination  of 
a  person  to  fill  a  station  already  occupied. 

8uperphosphaie  of'  Lime,  (-Jos fait.)  ((Item.) 
A  mixture  consisting  of  burnt  bones  2  parts,  sulphuric 
acid  1  part,  and  water  3  parts,  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
few  days  in  a  warm  situation.  It  is  largely  used  as  a 
manure  for  land  See  Manure. 

Superpose'  v.  a.  [Lat.  superponere ,  super  posit  urn.]  To 
lay  upon,  as  one  kind  of  rock  on  another. 

Superposition,  (- zish'un .)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  super¬ 
posing  ;  as,  the  supcrpi/silion  of  rocks.  —  State  of  being 
superposed. 

Supersaturate,  (-yu-rdte,)  v.  a.  To  cause  surplus  sat¬ 
uration. 

Supersaturation,  (- ra’shun .)  n.  Process  of  adding 
beyond  saturation;  also,  state  of  being  supersaturated. 

Superscribe',  v  a.  [Lat.  super,  and  scrifto,  to  write.] 
To  write  or  engrave  on  the  top.  outside,  or  surface ;  or, 
to  write  one's  name  or  address  on  the  outside  or  cover, 
as  of  a  letter. 

Superscription,  (-sJcrip'shun,)  n.  Act  of  superscrib¬ 
ing. —  That  which  is  written  or  engraved  on  the  out¬ 
side,  as  of  a  letter;  also,  an  impression  of  letters  on  coins. 

Supersec'ular,  a.  Being  above  worldly  or  secular 
things. 

Supersede',  v.a.  [Lat.  super,  and  seileo,  to  sit.]  To 
refrain  or  desist  from  ;  to  avoid  ;  to  set  aside;  to  make 
void,  inefficacious,  or  useless,  by  superior  power,  or  by 
coming  in  the  place  of;  —  hence,  to  displace  or  render 
unnecessary;  to  suspend  ;  as.  to  supersede  the  workings 
of  reason.  (South.)  —  To  displace ;  to  replace;  to  come  or 
be  placed  in  the  room  of;  as,  an  employe  is  superseded 
by  the  appointment  of  another. 

Superse'deas,  /i  [Lat.,  stay  or  set  aside  ]  (Law.)  A 
writ  that  lies  to  stay  various  ordinary  proceedings. 

Supcrsedure,  (- sed'yur ,)  Supersession,  (sesh'- 
un,)  n.  Act  of  setting  aside  or  superseding. 

Superset)  sit iveness.  n.  Over-sensitiveness;  mor¬ 
bid  sensibilitj'. 

S 11  pe  rse  11  s  11  a  1 ,  (sen'sh  wal,)S  ti  pe  r  s  e  n 's  11  o  11  s,  a. 

Above  the  senses. 

Superstition,  (stish'un,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  superstitio , 
from  supersto ,  —  super,  sto.  status,  to  stand  ]  Literally, 
a  standing  still,  over,  or  by  a  thing  ;  —  hence,  a  gazing 
upon  with  wonder,  awe,  or  fear,  as  something  occult  or 
mysterious — Particularly,  amazement,  wonder,  dread — 
especially  of  the  divine  or  supernatural ;  excessive  fear 
of  divine  agency  ;  unreasonable  religious  belief ;  exces¬ 
sive  exactness  or  rigor  in  religious  opinions  or  practice; 
excess  or  extravagance  in  religious  rites;  the  doing  of 
things  not  required  by  God,  or  abstaining  from  things  not 
forbidden  ;  or,  the  belief  of  what  is  monstrous  or  absurd, 
or  belief  without  evidence.  —  False  religion  ;  worship  of 
idols  or  false  gods;  fetichism;  a  rite  or  practice  proceed¬ 
ing  from  excessive  scrupulousness  in  religion;  —  fre¬ 
quently  used  plurally  in  this  sense,  as  a  religion.  — 
Scrupulous  exactness  ;  over-nicety.  —  Belief  in  the  di¬ 
rect  agency  of  superior  powers,  in  omens  or  prognostics, 
or  in  certaiu  extraordinary  or  singular  eveuts  or  mani¬ 
festations. 

Superstitious,  (-stish'us,)  a.  [Fr.  superstitieux ;  Lat. 
super stitios us.]  Belonging  or  relating  to,  manifesting, 
or  proceeding  from,  superstition  ;  as,  superstitious  cere¬ 
monies. —  Given  or  addicted  to  superstition;  over-scru¬ 
pulous  and  rigid  in  religious  observances;  full  of  idle 
fancies  and  scrupulosities  in  regard  to  religion  ;  as,  a 
superstitious  person.  —  Excessively  exact;  scrupulous 
bej’ond  necessity. 

Superstitiously,  (stish'us-,)  adv.  In  a  superstitious 
manner. 

Su perst  itiousn ess,  (stish'us-,)  n.  Quality  of  being 
superstitious. 

Superstra  tum,  n. ;  pi.  Superstrata.  A  stratum  or 
layer  resting  on  another,  or  on  something  else. 

Superstruct  ion,  (strulCshun,)  n.  Actofsuperstrnct- 
ing  or  building  upon.  —  That  which  is  built  upon  some 
foundation  ;  a  superstructure. 

Superstructure,  ( -strukt'yur ,)  n.  Any  structure  or 
edifice  built  or  raised  on  something  else ;  particularly, 
any  building  raised  on  a  foundation. — Anything  erected 
on  a  basis  or  foundation. 

Superton'ic,n.  (Afus.)  The  second  above  the  key-note. 

Supervene',  t>.  n.  [Lat.  super ,  and  venio,  to  come.j 
To  come  upon,  as  something  extraneous;  to  happen  ;  to 
take  place  or  occur  with  relation  to  something  else. 

Supervention,  (-ven'shun,)  n.  Act  of  supervening. 

Supervisal,  (-Vis'-,)  n.  Act  of  supervising;  supervision. 

Supervise.  (-Vis'-)  v.  a.  [Lat.  super,  and  visuo  —  video, 
to  see.]  To  look  over;  to  oversee  ;  to  superintend  :  to  in¬ 
spect  ;  as,  to  supervise  a  literary  work  through  the  press. 
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a  city  with  victuals,  to  supply  one  s  pocket  with  cash.-  Snppos'itlvely,  adv.  By,  with,  or  upon  supposition 
To  serve  instead,  or  In  lieu  of;  to  act  as  substitute  for.  -  Suppos  itory,  h.  [Lai,  mbpmw,  I  pllce^iuder  j 
To  give  or  bring;  to  furnish  ;  to  accommodate  with;  as,  (ihd.)  A  pill  or  bolus  introduced  into  the  rectum 


Supervision,  (-ctsft'un,)  n.  Act  of  supervising  ori 
overseeing ;  inspection  ;  superintendence ;  supervisal.  j 

^pe^tTaeSr"1^5  ,0  W“hi  (wtPitA  f  ~  rectum, 

mPinal\°]  I  or  requirement.  -  Particulitrlyneceesary  stores  or  pro-  Suppress,  eu  [Lat iupprimo.]  To  overthrow;  to 

quell ;  to  put  down;  to  subdue;  to  overthrow, and  crush 
or  destroy;  as,  to  suppress  a  riot,  or  revolt.  —  To  re¬ 
press  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  keep  in ;  to  withdraw  from  vent 


Supination,  (-no 'shun.)  n.  .....  _  __r _ 

Act  of  lying,  or  state  of  being  laid,  with  the  face  sky-  visions,  as  for  the  subsistence  or  a  large  number  of  peo- 
,,,  Actor  artof  turning  the  palm  of  the  hand  up-  pie ;— generally  in  the  plural ;  us,  to  receive  supplies. 

ward  by, rotating  the  radius  upon  the  ulna.  !  — pi.  See  Supplies. 

i\P,|n.!*  tWr’  ",  A  m"!cle  whicb  serve8  to  Support,  c.  a.  [Fr  .supporter;  Lat.  sumorto  —  sub. 

S^o'  no  n°Ir  "n  Upw“rd-,  and  porto,  to  carry.]  To  hear,  uphold,  Jr  sustain,  as 

'"*•  *■  supums  on  the  back.]  (Gram  )  A  weight,  Ac. ;  to  keep  from  failing;  -  used  in  a  literal  or 

name  given  to  two  cases  of  verbal  Latin  substantives, 
the  active  supine  being  the  accusative,  and  the  passim  | 

(the  introduction  to  which  is  unnecessary)  being  the1 
ablative.  b  j 

a.  (Lat.  iwpinw.]  Lying  on  the  back,  or  with  the 
face  upward  ;  —  correlative  to  prone ;  as,  a  supine  p<»s- 1 
lure. —  Leaning  backward,  in  a  manner  to  be  exposed; 
to  the  sun.  —  Reposing;  drowsy;  indolent;  listless; 


or  utterance  ;  as,  to  suppress  a  sigh.  —  To  conceal ;  not 
to  disclose  or  reveal;  to  retain  without  communication  or 
making  public  ;  to  stifle  ;  as,  to  suppress  the  truth  about 
anything.  —  To  hinder;  to  restrain;  to  stop  from  flow 
or  circulation  ;  to  obstruct  from  emissions  or  discharges ; 
14  a.i,  t<»  a7//7»;v^  h  iK-iuorrhagi*. 

pain,  distress, or  calamity. —To  solace, cheer,  succor, or  Suppres'sible,  a.  That  may  be  suppressed 
defend  under  untoward  or  trying  circumstances;  to  Suppression,  (vrish'un.)  n.  IFr.  •  Lat  sui 

keen  from  uinlrimr  or  liutin.r  l>uurf  .  t  ...  . .  .  .  '  *  *  * 


physical  sense;  as,  the  foundation  supports  the  house. — 
To  sustain  or  endure  without  being  overcome,  exhausted, 
or  vanquished  in  strength  or  character;  as,  to  support 


apathetic;  careless ;  thoughtless  ;  inattentive  ;  as,  supine 
credulity. 

Supine  ness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  supine. 

Sup  per,  n.  (Fr.  souper;  Ger.  suppe,  soup.]  That  which 
is  sipped  or  supped;  specifically,  the  evening  meal. 

Lord's  supper.  See  Eucharist. 

Sup  ping;,  «•  Act  of  taking  supper. 

Supplant',  v.  a.  (Fr.  supplanter ;  Lat.  supplanta — 
ami  ptunta.]  Literally,  to  trip  up  the  heels  of;  as, 
the  rocking  town  supplants  their  footsteps.  —  Specifi-j 
cally,  to  displace,  or  take  the  place  or  stead  of ;  to  re¬ 
move  by  stratagem  or  insidious  arts. 

— T«»  overthrow  ;  to  overpower;  to  undermine;  as,  to  sup¬ 
plant  a  recognized  religious  faith. 

S n ppl nutation,  (- Id' shun ,)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  sup¬ 
planting. 

Supplaiit  er,  u.  One  who  supplants  or  undermines. 

Supple,  (sup'pl,)  a.  (Fr.  souple,  from  Lat.  suppler — 
sub,  and p/tco,  to  fold.]  Easily  bent;  pliant;  flexible; 
as,  supple  fingers.  —  Yielding;  characterized  by  ready 
compliance;  not  obstinate;  lax;  as,  a  supple  con¬ 
science. —  Fawning;  flattering;  toadyish;  obsequious; 
bending  to  the  will  or  humor  of  others;  as,  a  supple 
manner. — That  which  makes  pliant  or  flexible;  as, 
supple  government.  —  Shuks. 

— v.  a.  To  remler  yielding  or  flexible;  to  make  soft  or 
pliant ;  as.  to  supple  bnckskiu.  —  To  make  compliant  or 
submissive;  as.  a  mother  supples  the  will  of  a  child. 

— v.  it.  To  become  soft,  pliant,  or  flexible ;  as,  stones 
suppled  into  softuess.  —  Dry  dm. 

Sup  plement,  n.  [Fr. :  Lat.  supplementum,from  sup- 
pleo  —  sub,  and  pleo,  to  fill.]  An  addition  to  anything 
by  which  it  is  mad**  more  full  and  complete  ;  specifically, 
an  appendix  or  addendum  to  a  book  or  treatise  to  correct 
its  errors,  or  make  good  its  deficiencies. 

(Math.)  In  geometry,  the  supplement  of  an  arc  is  its 
defect  from  a  semi-circumference ;  and,  the  supplement 
of  an  angle  is  its  defect  from  two  right  angles.  Two 
supplemental  angles  are  together  equal  to  right  angles. 

— r.  a.  To  supply  ;  to  add  something,  as  to  a  writing,  Ac. 

Supplement  nl.  Supplement  ary^.  [Fr..««p- 
plementaire .]  Additional :  added  to  supply  what  is 
wanted;  by  way  of  appendix,  addendum,  or  erratum; 
as.  supplemental  law,  a  supplementary  writing. 

Stip'pleiteMH,  n.  Quality  of  being  supple  or  easily 
bent;  pliability;  as.  suppleness  of  the  limbs. —  Readi¬ 
ness  of  compliance;  quality  of  being  yielding ;  facility; 
as,  suppleness  of  mind. 

Sup'uletive,  Sup  pletory,  a.  [From  Lat.  sup- 
pleo?\  Supplemental ;  supplying  deficiencies  ;  as,  a  sup- 
pletory  act. 

Kup'pletory,  n.  That  which  supplies  a  deficiency. 

Slip  pliant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  supplier  —  $upplia>.) 
Supplicating;  asking  or  beseeching  humbly,  earnestly, 
or  submissively;  entreating:  imploring.  —  Manifesting 
entreaty  or  petitioning;  expressive  of  bumble  suppli¬ 
cation. 

— n.  A  supplicant ;  an  bumble  suer  or  petitioner ;  one  who 
entreats  or  beseeches  submissively. 

Su  p  pl  iun  t  ly ,  adv.  In  a  suppliant  manner. 

Slip  plicant,  a.  [Lat.  supplicans.)  Supplicating; 
beseeching;  entreating  ;  asking  submissively  ;  as,  a  sup¬ 
plicant  sinner. 

— ti.  One  who  supplicates,  implores,  or  entreats;  a  peti¬ 
tioner  who  asks  or  beseeches  earnestly  and  submissively. 

Hup  plicate,  r.  a.  [Fr.  supplier ;  Lat.  supplico.]  To 
seek  for  by  earnest  prayer;  to  beseech  or  entreat  for; 
as.  to  supplicate  mercy.  —  To  address  iu  prayer  or  sup¬ 
plication  ;  as.  to  supplicate  the  Almighty. 

— v.  n.  To  ask  with  earnestness  or  submission ;  to  entreat; 
to  beseech;  to  implore;  to  beg;  to  petition;  to  crave. 

Auppl  ieat'ingiy,  adv.  By  way  of  supplication. 

Supplication,  (-ka'shun,)  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  supplicating) 
Act  of  supplicating;  humble  and  earnest  prayer  in 
worship.  —  Earnest  request,  entreaty,  petitioner  solici¬ 
tation. 

iSup'plicator,  n.  One  who  entreats,  beseeches,  or] 
supplicates. 

Sup  plicatory,  a.  Characterized  by  supplication  or 
entreaty;  humble;  submissive. 

Suppli  er,  ti.  One  who  supplies  or  provides. 


_  _  ...  .,  ,  — .  *n/>/>r«si0.] 

Act  of  suppressing,  crushing,  or  destroying;  act  of  hold¬ 
ing  back  or  retaining  from  vent,  utterance,  disclosure, 
or  circulation  ;  concealment ;  state  of  being  suppressed; 
the  keeping  back  of  anything  from  public  knowledge 
or  notice;  as,  the  suppression  of  an  insurrection,  the 
supjiression  of  facts,  of  evideuce,  of  a  pamphlet,  Ac.  — 
The  stoppage,  obstruction,  or  morbid  retention  of  dis¬ 
charges,  or  of  a  cutaneous  eruption. 

(Gram.)  A  figure  sometimes  so  called  by  which  words 
are  omitted  in  a  sentence  which  are  nevertheless  to  he 
understood  as  necessary  to  a  perfect  construction  ;  as, 
lor  instance,  in  most  languages,  the  repetition  of  a  noun 
is  avoided  where  it  is  coupled  with  a  pronoun  in  one 
,,  brunch  of  the  proposition;  e.  g.  “This  (horse)  is  my 

1,1  jeopardized.  lo  adhere  to;  to  uphold  horse,”  or“  This  horse  is  mine  ”  (horse).  —  See  Ellipsis. 
by  aid  or  countenance;  to  attach,  as  a  partisan  of;  as  Suppress!  ve,  a.  Subduing:  withholding ;  tendiug  to 
to  support  a  friend,  cause,  or  party.  —  To  act  as  one’s  aid,  suppress  ;  concealing  ;  as,  sujpressire  measures, 

attendant,  or  honorary  assistant  on  some  public  occa-  Suppress  or,  n.  [Lat.]  Uue  who  suppresses  or  sub- 
sion  ;  as,  to  support  a  lady  with  one  s  arm,  to  supp<yrt  a  dues. 

chairman  by  acting  as  croupier,  Ac.  I  Sup  purate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  suppuro,  suppuratus  —  sub, 

To  support  arms.  (Mil.)  lo  hold  the  rifle  or  musket  and  pus.puris ,  pus.]  To  form  or  generate  pus  or  mat¬ 

ter  ;  as,  an  abscess  suppurates. 


keep  from  fainting,  sinking,  or  losing  heart  or  courage; 
as,  he  supported  his  spirits  w  ith  hopeful  thoughts  of  the 
future. —  To  act  or  represent  creditably ;  to  assume  or 
sustain  a  role,  or  part,  with  distinction  or  success;  as,  to 
support  the  character  of  Othello.  —  To  maintain;  to  sus¬ 
tain  with  provisions  and  the  necessary  means  of  living; 
as,  to  support  and  bring  npa  family.  —  To  supply  funds 
for,  or  the  means  of  continuing;  to  carry  on;  to  up¬ 
hold  by  aid  or  to  countenance  ;  to  maintain  ;  as,  to sup- 
poi't  government,  to  support  a  war,  contest,  or  contro¬ 
versy.—  To  substantiate  ;  to  corroborate ;  to  make  good ; 
to  verify;  to  validate;  as,  the  evidence  will  not  support 
the  charge.  —  To  vindicate;  to  maintain,  sustain,  or  de¬ 
fend  successfully;  as,  to  supp</rt  oue’s  own  interest 
when  assailed 


vertically  at  the  left  shoulder,  sustained  by  having  the 
hammer  rest  ou  the  left  fore-arm,  which  is  passed  across 
the  breast. 


— n.  Act  or  operation  of  supporting,  or  of  upholding  or 
sustaining. —  That  which  supports,  sustains,  upholds,  or 
keeps  from  falling,  ;is  a  pillar,  prop,  stay,  or  foundation 
of  any  kind.  —  That  which  maintains  life;  maintenance; 
subsistence;  necessaries  of  life,  or  income;  continu¬ 
ance  in  any  state,  or  preservation  from  falling,  sinking, 
or  failing;  that  which  sustains  any  person  or  thing, 
without  suffering  him  or  it  to  fail,  decline,  or  languish  ; 
that  which  contributes  to  or  relieves;  aid;  help;  suc¬ 
cor;  assistance. 

Points  of  support.  (Arch.)  The  collected  areas  on 
the  plan,  of  the  piers,  walls,  columns,  and  the  like,  upon 
which au  edifice  rests, or  by  w  hich  it  is  supported.  Braude. 

Rights  of  support.  (Law.)  An  easement  or  servitude 
by  wdiich  the  owner  of  a  house  has  a  right  to  rest  his 
timbers  on  the  walls  *»f  his  neighbor’s  house.  —  Kent. 

Slipport'able,  a.  That  may  be  supported,  upheld, 
or  sustained  ;  that  may  be  borne,  endured,  or  tolerated  ; 
as,  a  supportable  loss.  —  That  may  be  maintained  or  de¬ 
fended  ;  as,  a  supportable  cause. 

-Support'ableness,  n.  State  of  being  supportable. 

Support'ahly,  adv.  In  a  supportable  manner. 

Support'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  supports,  up¬ 
holds,  sustains,  maintains,  succors,  and  the  like.  —  Par¬ 
ticularly,  a  partisan:  an  ally:  an  adherent;  one  who 
espouses  a  part  or  side ;  as,  he  is  an  able  sujjporter  of 
his  party  in  Congress. 

(Durg.)  Same  as  TRUSS,  q.  r. 

— pi.  (Ship-building.)  The  knee-pieces  under  the  cathead. 

(Her.)  Figures  placed  on  each  side  of  the  scroll,  as 
if  to  support  it. 

Supposahle,  ( -poz'a-bl ,)  a.  That  may  be  supposed, -or 
imagined  to  exist;  as,  a  supposuble  fact. 

Suppose',  (-^,)  tv  a.  [Fr.  supposer ;  Lat.  suppono.) 
To  lay  down  or  state,  as  a  proposition  or  fact  that  may 
exist  or  be  true,  though  not  known  or  believed  to  he  true 
or  to  exist;  or,  to  imagine  or  admit  to  exist,  for  the 
sake  of  argument  or  illustration  ;  to  assume*to  be  true 
or  real ;  as.  let  us  su/tpose  that  what  has  been  advauced 
is  fact. — To  receive  as  true;  to  credit  or  believe  with¬ 
out  inquiry  or  examination;  to  imagine;  as,  you  must 
not  suppose  hint  to  lack  good  qualities.  —  To  imply  or 
infer  by  natural  or  intelligent  laws;  to  require  or  pre¬ 
sume  to  exist  or  be  true;  as,  one  rogue  always  supposes 
roguery  iu  another. 

— v.  n.  To  think  ;  to  make  supposition ;  to  believe,  con¬ 
sider,  or  imagine. 

Supposer,  (-pox'-,)  n.  One  who  supposes. 

Supposition,  (-ttsh'ttn.)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  supposiYio.] 
Act  of  supposing;  act  of  asserting,  imagining,  or  ad¬ 
mitting  as  true  or  existing,  what  is  known  not  to  be 
true,  or  what  is  not  proved.  —  The  position  of  a  thing 
known  not  to  he  true  or  not  substantiated  ;  hypothesis; 
imagination  ;  as,  the  fallibility  of  a  suppositioti.  —  Con¬ 
jecture;  surmise;  speculation;  guess. 

(3fus.)  The  use  of  tw’o  successive  notes  of  equal  value 
as  to  time,  one  of  which  being  a  discord ,  supposes  the 
other  to  be  a  concord.  — Brande. 

.Suppositional,  (-zish'un-,)  a.  Hypothetical;  con¬ 
ditional. 


Supplies.  (-pliz',)  n.  pi.  of  Supply.  Things  provided  in  Supposititioiis.f-poz-t-lis/i'n*,)  a.  Substituted;  put 
sufficiency  ;  —  specifically,  the  sums  granted  by  Con-  by  trick,  artifice,  or  stratagem  in  the  place  of  another ; 
gress,  or  any  legislative  body  for  defraying  the  public  counterfeit ;  spurious;  not  genuine;  as,  a  supposititious 
expenditure  for  the  current  year:  as,  to  vote  supplies.  |  child. 

Supply',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp%  supplied.)  [Fr.  supplier  ;  Su  pposi  t  i  t  iously,  (- tish'us-ly ,)  adv 
Lat.  suppleo — sub,  and  plea,  to  fill.]  To  afford  or  furnish  tion  ;  hypothetically. 


a  sufficiency  for;  to  provide,  as  means  or  necessaries:  Suppositi  ve,  (-poz/,)  a.  Implying  supposition, 
to  fill  up.  as  when  any  deficiency  occurs;  to  furnish  or  — n.  A  word  expressive  or  implicative  of  supposition, 
equip  with  what  is  demanded  or  required  ;  as,  to  supply  |  as  if. 


— tv  a.  To  cause  to  generate  pus,  as  a  boil. 

Siippu ration,  (-r a' shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  suppuratio.] 
The  process  of  producing  or  of  forming  pus,  as  in  a 
wound  or  abscess.  —  Pus  or  purulent  matter. 
Suppurative,  a.  [Fr.  suypuratif]  Promoting  sup¬ 
puration  ;  having  a  tendency  to  suppurate. 

— u.  A  medicine  that  excites  suppuration. 

Su'pra.  [Another  form  of  Super,  q.  tv]  A  Latin  pre¬ 
position,  used  as  an  English  prefix  in  certain  compound 
words,  and  indicating  or  implying  the  seose  of  over , 
above,  beyond. 

Supra-ax'illary,  Suprafoliaceous,  (-fo-li-a'- 
shus.)  (Dot.)  Inserted  into  the  stem  above  the  leaf, 
petiole,  or  axil,  as  a  peduncle. 
Suprariecom'poiiiul,  a.  (Bot.)  Compound  in  a 

triple  degree. 

Su pralapsa'riaus,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  Those  who, 
among  Calvinists,  assert  that  the  fall  of  Adam,  with  all 
its  consequences,  was  predestinated  from  all  eternity  ; 
— opposed  to  sublapsarians,  or  Infralapsarians,  q.v. 
Supralapsa  riauism,  (-izm.)  (Theol.)  The  doc¬ 
trinal  tenets  held  by  the  Supralapsarians. 

Supra vu I  ^ar,  a.  Above  vulgar,  plebeian,  or  com¬ 
monplace  reach  or  acceptation. 

Suprem  acy,  n.  [Fr.  suprfmatie.)  State  of  being 
supreme,  or  in  the  highest  degree  of  station  or  power; 
holding  the  most  exalted  place  in  authority,  govern¬ 
ment,  or  power;  as.  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  crown. 

Supreme',  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  supremus,  superl.  of  superus , 
upper,  higher.]  Highest  in  authority ;  holding  the 
most  exalted  place  iu  government  or  power;  as.  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  States.  —  Highest  ;  greatest,  or 
most  excellent ;  as,  sujireme  happiness. —  Utmost ;  great¬ 
est  )K>ssihle ;  not  to  be  surpassed;  —  usually  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  words  implying  or  expressing  a  bad  sense; 
as.  supreme  folly,  suprnne  humbug,  in  other  words,  folly 
or  humbug  iu  the  superlative  degree. 

(Bot.)  Located  at  the  highest  part  or  point. 
Siipreme  ly,  at/p.  In  the  highest  degree;  with  the 
highest  authority  ;  to  the  utmost  extent ;  superlatively. 
Snq  uamisli.  a  YV.co.  of  Washington  Territory,  on  fhe 
Pacific,  and  intersected  by  Sawamish  River;  area,  500 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  250. 

Hur.  A  prefix  borrowed  from  the  French,  contracted  from 
Lat.  super ,  supra,  and  denoting  above,  beyond,  over,  upon. 
Surabaya.  Sourabaya,  (soo-ra-bi’a,)  a  large  sea¬ 
port-town  of  Java,  on  the  N.E.  coast,  and  cap.  of  one  of 
the  3  provs.  into  w  hich  the  island  is  divided  by  the  Dutch ; 
Lat.  7°  12'  30"  S.,  Lon.  112°  44'  7"  E.  It  is  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  a  navigable  river,  1]^  mile  from  the  sea¬ 
shore.  The  river  separates  the  European  part  of  the 
town  from  the  Chinese  and  the  native  quarter.  The 
houses  are  very  good,  and  some  are  elegant,  particularly 
the  country  seats  of  private  individuals.  S.  is  situated 
w  ithin  that  narrow  strait  which  is  formed  by  the  islands 
of  Java  and  Madura,  and  is  defended  by  batteries.  The 
mouth  of  the  river  is  also  defended.  Pop.  125,000. 
Sural,  a.  [From  Lat.  sura ,  the  calf  of  the  leg.]  (Anat.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  situated  iu,  the  calf  of  the  leg ;  as,  the 
sural  artery. 

Surat,  (soo-rat',)  a  city  of  British  India,  and  the  cap.  of 
a  district  of  its  own  name,  in  the  Bombay  presidency, 
on  the  river  Taptee,  about  20  m.  from  its  mouth,  and 
150  m.  from  Bombay.  It  is  fortified,  and  carries  on  a 
very  extensive  trade.  Pop.  146,720. 

By  supposi- j  Sur  base,  n.  (Arch.)  The  upper  base  of  a  room,  or, 
rather,  the  cornice  of  the  dado. 
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Bnr'based,  (-bast,)  a.  (Arch.)  Having  a  surbaee. 

$U rltase'ment,  n.  (Arch.)  The  trail  of  any  arch  or 
vault  which  describes  a  portion  of  an  ellipse.  —  Elmes. 
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Sur'- bed,  v.  a.  To  sot  edgewise,  as  a  stone. 

Surcharge',  v.  a.  [Fr. surcharger.]  To  overload;  to 
overburden  ;  as.  to  surcharge  an  estate  with  mortgages. 

(Law.)  The  putting,  by  a  commoner,  of  more  beasts 
on  the  common  than  he  has  a  right  to.  —  (Equity.)  The 
showing,  as  an  omission  iu  an  account  for  which  credit 
ought  to  have  been  given. 

Surcbarg'er,  n.  One  who  overburdens. 

Surcingle,  (sing'gl,)  n.  [Fr.  sur ,  and  Lat.  cingulum ,  a 
belt,  from  cingo ,  to  gird.]  A  belt,  band,  or  girth  which 
passesover  a  saddle,  or  over  anything  laid  on  a  horse’s 
back,  to  bind  and  keep  it  in  its  place. 

(Eccl.)  The  girdle  of  a  cassock,  by  which  it  is  fast¬ 
ened  around  the  waist. 

Sur'coat,  n.  [0.  Fr.  surcot .]  Formerly,  any  garment 
worn  over  defensive  armor;  the  term,  however,  is  more 
generally  applied  to  the  long  and  flowing  drapery  of 
knights,  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  plate-armor, 
and  which  was  frequently  emblazoned  with  their  family 
arms  (Fig.  591) ;  a  tabard  ( Fair  holt .)  —  The  name  given 
to  a  short  robe,  worn  over  the  tunic  or  long  robe,  ter¬ 
minating  a  little  below  the  knee,  forming  part  of  the 
costume  of  ladies  at  the  close  of  the  11th  century. 

Sur'culose,  a.  (Bot.)  Yielding  suckers,  or  shoots  re¬ 
sembling  them.  —  Gray. 

Surd,  a.  [Lat.  surdus,  deaf.]  (Math.)  Involving  surds ; 
radical ;  as,  a  surd  expression,  quantity,  or  number. 

(iVon.)  Atonic;  aspirate;  toneless;  not  sonant  or 
intonated;  —  expressed  of  articulate  sounds,  or  alpha¬ 
betical  letters,  as  s,f,p,  compared  with  z,  v,  bt  which 
are  sonant  or  vocal. 

(Arith.  and  Algebra.)  A  magnitude  which  is  inex¬ 
pressible  by  rational  numbers.  Thus,  the  square  root 
of  2,  the  cube  root  of  3,  &c.,  are  numbers  which  can¬ 
not  be  expressed  exactly  in  the  ordinary  notation,  and 
are  represented  by  prefixing  the  radical  signs  indicating 
the  operations,  viz. :  •i/'3.  Such  quantities  are  other¬ 

wise  called  irrational  or  incommensurable. 

Sure,  (shoor,)  a.  (comp,  surer;  superl.  surest.)  [Fr. 
stir ;  contracted  from  Lat.  securus.]  Positively  know¬ 
ing;  having  full  certainty  or  confidence;  believing  be¬ 
yond  suspicion  or  doubt;  with  implicit  trust  or  un¬ 
questioning  reliance;  as,  I  am  sure  she  means  well. — 
Certain  or  confident  of  obtaining  or  of  retaining;  as,  if 
he  continues  as  he  has  begun  his  success  is  sure. —  Un¬ 
failing;  firm;  infallible;  stable;  steady;  permanent; 
fit,  suitable,  or  proper  to  be  relied  or  depended  on  ;  not 
liable  to  be  broken  or  disturbed;  not  susceptible  of 
failure  ;  as,  a  sure  foundation. 

To  be  sure,  certainly;  of  course;  without  doubt  or 
question  ;  as.  Then  the  man  is  more  rogue  than  fool  ? 
To  be  sure  he  is.  —  To  make  sure,  to  make  positive  or 
certain;  to  render,  manage,  or  contrive  60  that  there 
shall  be  no  prospect  or  apprehension  of  default  or  fail¬ 
ure  ;  as,  make,  sure  of  the  chance  while  you  have  it. 

— adv.  Certainly;  infallibly;  undoubtedly;  firmly;  with¬ 
out  danger  of  falling  or  failing  ;  as,  “’Tis  pleasant,  sure , 
to  see  one's  name  in  print.”  —  Byron. 

Sure,  ( soor ,)  a  river  of  Belgium,  joining  the  Moselle,  7 
m.  from  Treves,  after  a  course  of  90  miles. 

Sure'- footed,  a.  Not  liable  to  stumble  or  fall ;  as,  a 
sure-footed  mule. 

Sure'ly,  adv.  In  a  sure,  certain,  or  reliable  manner; 
infallibly  ;  undoubtedly ;  positively  ;  as,  man  shall  surely 
die. 

— Steadily;  firmly;  with  sure  hold  or  tread;  without 
danger  of  stumbling  or  falling;  as,  to  walk  surely. 

Surety 9  (ahonr'ty,)  n.  [Fr.  sure.te  ;  Lat.  securitas  —  se- 
curus. J  State  of  being  sure;  certainty;  security;  in¬ 
dubitableness  ;  as,  lie  knew  it  of  a  surety.  —  That  which 
confirms,  bases,  or  makes  sure  ;  foundation  of  stability  ; 
ground  or  support  of  confidence  or  security ;  as,  what 
surety  have  I  that  you  will  keep  your  word? 

(Law.)  A  person  who  binds  himself  for  the  payment 
of  a  sum  of  money,  or  for  the  performance  of  something 
e’se,  for  another,  who  is  already  bound  for  the  same.  A 
S.  differs  from  a  guarantor  in  this,  that  the  latter  can¬ 
not  be  sued  until  after  a  suit  against  the  principal.  It 
differs  from  bail  in  this,  that  the  latter  actually  has,  or 
is  by  law  presumed  to  have,  the  custody  of  his  principal, 
while  the  former  has  no  control  over  him.  The  bail 
may  surrender  his  principal  on  discharge  of  his  obliga¬ 
tions  ;  the  S.  cannot  be  discharged  by  such  surrender. 

Bouvier. 

Sure  ty  ship.  Sure'tisliip,  n.  State  or  condition 
of  being  surety ;  the  obligation  of  a  person  to  answer 
for  another. 

Surf,  n.  [0.  Fr.  surfiot,  from  sur,  and  Jlotter ,  to  float.] 
The  swell  of  the  sea  which  breaks  upon  the  shore,  or 
upon  sand-ban ks  or  rocks. 

Surface,  (sur' fas,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  superficies — super, and 
facies,  face.]  The  upper  face  or  side  of  anything;  as, 
he  does  not  look  beyond  the  surface.  —  The  exterior 
l>«rt  of  anything  that  has  length  and  breadth  ;  one  of 
the  limits  that  terminates  a  solid ;  superficies ;  the  upper 
stratum  of  the  soil ;  outside  ;  as,  the  earth’s  surface ,  the 
surface  of  the  body,  Ac. 

(Geom.)  The  boundary  of  a  solid,  or  that  which  has 
length  and  breadth,  but  no  thickness.  A  surface  may 
be  conceived  to  be  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  straight 
or  curved  line,  just  as  the  latter  may  be  generated  by 
the  motion  of  a  point.  A  surface  is  said  to  be  plane 
when  a  right  line  can  be  applied  to  it  everywhere  and 
in  every  direction ;  in  other  cases  it  is  called  a  curved 
surface. 

— v.  a.  To  give  a  smooth  or  plane  surface  to.  —  To  work 
over  the  surface  of,  as  ground,  in  prospecting  for  gold. 

Sur'faoer,  (-sc*r,)  «.  A  planing-machine  for  wood. 

Surf  •boat,  n.  (Naut.)  Same  as  Life-boat,  q.  v. 

Surf'-duek,  Surf-scoter,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Sea-coot. 

Surfeit,  (ser'fit,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  sur ,  and  fair e,  fait ;  Lat. 


facio,  to  make.]  To  feed  with  meat  or  drink  so  as  to 
oppress  the  stomach  and  derange  the  functions  ot  the 
digestive  system  ;  to  over-feed,  and  produce  a  nausea  or 
uneasiness  in  ;  to  cram  or  gorge  with  food.  —  Hence,  to 
clog;  to  sate;  to  fill  with  satiety  and  loathing;  as,  he 
surfeits  one  with  his  obsequiousness. 

— v.  n.  To  be  fed  till  the  system  is  oppressed,  and  qualm¬ 
ishness  or  iudigestion  ensues  ;  as,  they  surfeited  on  the 
good  things  set  before  them. 

— n.  (Med.)  An  indisposition  caused  by  overcharging  the 
stomach,  by  an  excess  in  eating  or  drinking ;  generally 
the  former,  and  most  frequently  by  partaking  to  reple¬ 
tion  of  some  kind  of  food.  A  surfeit,  however,  frequent¬ 
ly  occurs  to  persons  of  a  very  temperate  habit,  and  from 
partaking  very  sparingly  of  the  article  that  caused  it. 
Shell-fish,  cheese,  dried  meat,  or  sausages  often  produce 
what  is  called  a  S.,  indicated  by  sickness,  pain  in  the 
head,  a  hot,  dry  skin,  and  a  most  uncomfortable  sensa¬ 
tion  generally.  An  emetic  iu  all  cases  is  the  best  and 
quickest  remedy  ;  a  glass  of  warm  water,  with  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  iu  it,  will  always  effect  the  purpose  if 
no  other  emetic  is  at  hand. 

— Ilence,  by  analogy,  nausea  or  disgust  resulting  from  ex¬ 
cess;  satiety  ;  glut;  as,  flattery  was  lavished  on  her  even 
to  surfeit. 

Surfeit/er,  n.  One  who  surfeits  ;  a  glutton. 

Su rge,  (serj,)  n.  [From  Lat.  surgo  —  surrigo  —  sub,  and 
rego,  to  stretch.]  The  rising  or  swelling  of  a  wave  or 
billow;  also,  a  large  wave,  billow,  or  comber;  a  great 
rolling  swell  of  water;  as,  the  foaming  surge. 

(Shij)-building.)  In  a  capstan,  the  tapered  part  in 
front  of  the  whelps,  between  the  chocks,  on  which  the 
messenger  may  surge. 

— v.  a.  (Naut.)  To  render,  ns  a  rope,  round  a  pin  or 
kevel ;  as,  to  surge,  a  hawser. 

— v.  n.  To  swell;  to  rise  high  and  roll,  as  waves;  as, 
surging  billows. 

(Naut.)  To  slip  back  ;  as,  the  messenger  surges. 

Surgeioss,  a.  Smooth  ;  calm  ;  without  surges. 

Surgeon,  (.mr'jun,)  n.  [0.  Fr.  chirurgien  ;  Gr.  cheir, 
the  hand,  and  ergon,  work.]  One  who  practises  surgery. 

(Zobl.)  A  fish  of  the  genus  Acanthurus  (A.  phleboto- 
mus),  which  is  6  to  10  inches  long,  and  has  a  movable 
spine  at  the  base  of  the  tail. 

Surgeon-apothecary,  one  who  unites  the  practice  of 
surgery  with  that  of  the  dispensation  of  drugs  or 
medicines. 

Surgeon-dentist,  a  dental  surgeon. 

Surgeoncy,  Surgeon  ship,  (sur'jun-se,)  n.  Office 
or  employment  of  a  surgeon  in  the  naval  or  military  i 
service. 

Sur'geon-gen'eral.  n.  A  general  officer  of  the  staff, 
entrusted  with  the  entire  control  of  the  medical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  army.  Under  Brigadier- 
General  William  A.  Hammond  and  Major-General  Joseph 
K.  Barnes,  the  medical  and  hospital  service  of  the  United 
States  army  has  become  the  model  medico-military  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  world. 

Surgery,  ( sur’jur-y,)n.  [Contracted  from  0.  Eng.  sur- 
gennry.]  That  branch  of  the  science  of  medicine  which 
treats  of  manual  operations  for  the  healing  of  diseases 
or  injuries  of  the  body;  the  art  of  healing  external 
diseases  and  injuries  by  manual  operation. — S.  is  the 
oldest  branch  of  medical  science,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
dress  wounds  and  injuries  received  in  the  wars,  while  the 
primitive  manner  of  living  of  the  ancients  seldom  pro¬ 
duced  internal  diseases.  Already  50  years  before  the 
Trojan  war,  Melampus,  Chiron,  and  his  pupil  iEscnlapius, 
accompanied  the  Argonauts,  and  during  the  Trojan  War 
two  sons  of  iEsculapius,  Machaon  and  Podaiinus.  attend¬ 
ed  the  wounded  Greeks.  Later,  the  Greek  and  Arabic 
physicians  combined  the  practice  of  medicine  and  sur¬ 
gery,  as  is  shown  in  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  Galen, 
Celsus,  Ac.  Still,  during  the  time  of  Hippocrates  cer¬ 
tain  surgical  operations  were  separated  from  medicine, 
and  physicians  forbidden  to  perform  them.  The  Arabs 
had  a  particular  disgust  for  operations,  and  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  shameful  for  physicians  to  perform  any.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  monks  and  priests  were  almost  the 
only  onhs  who  practised  this  science;  after  the  Church 
Council  held  in  Paris  in  1163,  they  were  forbidden  to 
perforin  any  bloody  operation,  and  surgery  was  again 
separated  from  medicine  ;  by  this  separation  the  barbers 
and  bathers  took  up  the  practice,  and  continued  for 
many  centuries  to  be  the  Hole  surgeons.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  study  of  anatomy,  however,  soon  placed 
S.  in  a  different  position,  and  the  renowned  physicians 
of  the  day  reunited  it  again  with  the  study  of  medicine; 
schools  were  established  for  the  tuition  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  S.  is  founded  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  and,  although  medicine  and  S.  are  taught 
together  as  one  science,  every  physician  is  not  capable 
of  performing  the  finer  or  the  more  important  opera¬ 
tions;  5.  requires  particular  natural  qualities  as  well  as 
practice  and  experience. 

Surgical,  (sur'jik-al,)  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating  to 
surgeons  or  surgery;  performed  or  accomplished  by 
means  of  surgery;  as.  a  surgical  operation. 

Surgy,  ( sur'jy ,)  a.  Full  of  surges  ;  rising  in  surges  or 
billows  ;  as,  the  surqy  ocean. 

Sii'rmam.  See  Guiana  (Dutch). 

Surlily,  adv.  In  a  surly  manner. 

Surliness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  surly. 

Surioin,  n.  Same  as  Sirloin,  the  more  usual  orthog¬ 
raphy. 

Surly,  a.  (comp,  surlier;  superl.  surliest.)  [A.S. 
surelice  —  sur,  sour,  and  lie,  like.]  Gloomily  sour  or 
morose  in  temper  or  manner;  crabbed;  churlish; 
rough;  cross,  rude,  or  snarling;  sternly  sour;  as,  a 
surly  dog,  a  surly  spirit.  —  Rough;  durk ;  lowering;, 
tempestuous;  as,  surly  weather. 
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Surmise,  (-mrf,)  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  super,  upon,  above, 
and  mitto,  to  send.]  To  put  forth,  as  an  accusation  or 
suspicion  against  a  person;  to  suspect;  to  imagine 
without  certain  knowledge;  to  entertain  thoughts  that 
something  does  or  will  exist,  but  upou  slight  evidence; 
to  infer  or  suppose. 

—n.  The  thought  or  imagination  that  something  may 
be,  of  which,  however,  there  is  no  certain,  strong,  or  re¬ 
liable  evidence;  conjecture;  suspicion;  supposition  ;  as, 
a  false  surmise  evoked  by  envy. 

Siirmis'er,  n.  One  who  surmises. 

Suriiioiiiit',  v.  a.  [Fr.  surmounte.r — sur ,  and  monter , 
to  mount.]  To  mount  or  rise  above  or  higher  than. 

“  The  mouDtaiua  of  Olympus  and  Atlas  surmount  the  clouds.” 

Raleigh. 

— To  conquer,  or  be  superior  to;  to  overcome  ;  to  subdue*, 
to  vanquish ;  as,  to  surmount  a  difficulty.  —  To  surpass ; 
to  exceed  ;  to  go  beyond ;  as,  “  to  surmount  the  reach  of 
human  sense.”  —  Milton. 

Surmountable,  a.  Superable;  that  may  be  sur¬ 
mounted  or  overcome  ;  as,  a  surmountable,  obstacle. 

Siiriiiouut'c«l,  a.  (Arch.)  Denoting  an  arch  or 
dome  which  rises  higher  than  a  semicircle. 

(Her.)  A  term  denoting  the  position  of  a  charge  over 
which  another 
charge  of  dif¬ 
ferent  color  or 
metal  is  laid. 

The  annexed 
figures,  which 
may  respect¬ 
ively  be  bla¬ 
zoned  :  sable,  a 
pileargentsur- 

juounted  by  a  Fig. 

chevron  gules ; 
and  argent ,  a  cross  gules  surmounted  by  another  or. 

Surmouiit'er,  n.  Onewho,or  that  which, surmounts. 

Surmullet,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Mugilid.®. 

Siirinulot,  n.  [Fr.]  (Zobl.)  The  brown  or  Norway- 
rat. 

Surname,  n.  [Fr.  sum  am  ;  Lat.  super,  and  nomen , 
name.]  The  family  name  of  an  individual;  an  addi¬ 
tional  name  which,  over  and  above  the  baptismal  or 
Christian  name,  becomes  a  family  name.  —  An  appella¬ 
tion  supplemented  to  the  original  name.  See  Name. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  sumommer.)  To  style  or  call  by  an  appella¬ 
tion  added  to  the  original  name  ;  as,  William  I.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  surnamed  The  Conqueror. 

Surnoin'inal,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  consti¬ 
tuting,  a  surname. 

Surpass',  v.  a.  [Fr.  surpasser  —  sur ,  and  passer ,  to 
pass.]  To  go  beyond  in  anything  good  or  bad;  to  ex¬ 
ceed;  to  excel;  to  outdo;  to  transcend;  as,  a  success 
that  surpassed  one’s  expectations. 

Surpass'able,  a.  That  may  be  surpassed  or  exceeded. 

Surpassingly,  adv.  In  a  very  excellent  manner,  or 
in  a  degree  surpassing  others. 

Sur  plice,  (- plis ,)  n.  [Fr.  surphs;  Lat.  superpeUidum 
—  super,  and  pellicius,  made  of  skins  ]  (Eccl.)  The 
white  outer  garment  worn  by  an  officiating  clergyman 
in  the  Roman  Catholic,  Episcopal,  and  certain  other 
churches.  It  is  a  long  linen  robe  with  wide  sleeves, 
used  by  all  but  bishops.  The  word  S.  was  introduced 
about  the  12th  century,  but  the  garment  that  it  repre¬ 
sents  was  an  ecclesiastical  vestment  at  an  early  date, 
and  was  probably  derived  from  the  white  linen  ephod 
of  the  Jewish  priests. 

Sur  plus,  n  [Fr..  from  Lat.  plus,  more]  Overplus; 
superfluity ;  that  which  is  left  when  use  is  satisfied;  ex¬ 
cess  beyond  what  is  prescribed  or  wanted  ;  as,  a  surplus 
of  profit. 

Surplusage,  n.  Surplus  ;  overplus ;  excess ;  as,  sur¬ 
plusage  of  provisions  beyond  requirements. 

(Law.)  See  Inducement. 

Surprisal,  (-priz'-,)  n.  Act  of  surprising,  or  coming 
upon  suddenly  or  unexpectedly  ;  or,  the  state  of  being 
taken  unawares :  as,  the  surprisal  of  a  convoy. 

Surprise,  i-priz',)  v.  a.  [Fr.,  from  surprmdre  ;  Lat. 
super,  and  prendere,  to  seize.J  To  fall  or  come  uppn 
suddenly  or  unexpectedly;  to  take  unawares;  as,  the 
troops  were  surprised  by  an  ambuscade.  —  To  strike  or 
confuse  with  wonder  or  astonishment ;  to  fill  with 
amazement  by  something  sudden,  strange,  or  remark¬ 
able,  either  in  conduct,  language,  or  circumstance,  or 
by  the  appearance  of  something  singular  or  unusual ; 
as,  his  absence  surprised  everybody.  —  To  confuse  ;  to 
perplex  :  to  throw  the  mind  into  disorder  by  something 
suddenly  presented  to  the  view  or  to  the  thoughts. 

— n.  Act  of  surprising,  or  of  coming  upon  unawares,  or 
of  taking  suddenly  and  without  preparation  ;  as,  the 
brigands  were  taken  by  surprise.  —  State  of  being  sur¬ 
prised,  or  taken  unexpectedly;  —  used,  sometimes, 
loosely,  in  a  legal  sense,  to  indicate  or  imply  fraud,  or 
something  having  affinity  with  fraud.  —  An  emotion  oc¬ 
casioned  by  some  sudden  or  unexpected  occurrence; 
wonder;  astonishment ;  amazement,  in  a  minor  or  mod¬ 
erate  degree  ;  as,  he  came  into  a  fortune  to  his  own  sur¬ 
prise. 

Surprise  party ,  in  the  U.  States,  a  party  of  persons 
who  assemble  by  agreement,  and  without  invitation,  at 
the  house  of  a  common  friend,  taking  with  them  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  comestibles. 

1  Su  rpris  er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  excites  surprise. 

Surprising,  (-priz'-,)p.  a.  Exciting  surprise ;  unex¬ 
pected  ;  of  a  nature  to  cause  a  more  or  less  degree  ot 
wonder  and  astonishment;  as,  our  chief  is  a  man  of  sur¬ 
prising  pntience,  lie  had  a  surmising  escape  of  it,  Ac. 

Surprisingly,  adv.  In  a  surprising  manner. 

Surprisingiicss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  sun 
prising. 


SURV 


SUSA 


SUSP 


Snrretmt',  o.  Surrebut  ter,  re.  (Law)  See 
Pleading.  7 

Surrejoin',  e.  re.;  Surrejoind  er,  re.  (Law.)  See 
Pleading,  7 

Nlirren'al,  a.  (Anat.)  Situated  above  the  kidney. 

hiirren'der,  v.  a.  [Fr.s*  rendre ,  to  yield  :  but.  super, 
and  red  do,  to  yield. J  To  yield,  or  give  or  deliver  up,  as 
possession,  to  the  power  ot  another  upon  compulsion  or 
demand  ;  as,  to  .surrender  one’s  self  to  legal  authority,  to 
surrender  a  ship.  —  To  give  up;  to  resign  in  favor  o I 
another;  to  cede;  to  resign;  as,  to  surrender  a  prop- 
crty  to  its  rightful  owner. —To  yield  to  any  intiueuce, 
power,  or  passion  ;  —  with  the  reciprocal  prououu  ;  as, 
to  surrender  one's  self  to  despair. 

{Law.)  To  yield  ;  to  give  or  deliver  up;  to  render; 
as.  to  surrender  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

—vn.  To  yield;  to  give  one’s  self  into  the  hands  or 
power  of  another;  as,  Strasburg  surrendered  ut  hist, 
alter  an  obstinate  resistance. 

-—a.  Act  of  surrendering,  yielding,  or  resigning  one’s  per* 
son,  or  the  possession  of  something,  into  the  power  of 
another;  as,  the  surrender  of  a  people’s  liberties. 

{Law.)  The  giving  up  of  a  principal  into  lawful  cus¬ 
tody  by  bis  bail.  —  The  extradition  of  a  fugitive  from 
justice  by  a  foreign  state.  See  Extradition.  —  A  deed 
by  which  the  tenant  ol  a  particular  estate  or  interest 
Conveys  such  interest  to  the  remainder-man  or  rever¬ 
sioner,  immediately  expectknt  on  the  determination  of 
that  estate,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  tenant  for  years 
gives  up  his  lease  to  the  freeholder. 

Siirreiuleree',  n.  {Law.)  The  person  to  whom  a 
surrender  is  made. 

Niii*i*i*ii  (leror, n.  (Law.)  One  who  makes  a  surrender. 

Nil  r  rep  t  ion.  (-rep1 ’shun,)  n.  [ Lat.  surreptio]  A ct  or 
process  of  obtaining  in  a  surreptitious,  stealthy,  or  clan¬ 
destine  manner.  —  Stealth;  a  coming  upon  in  an  uu- 
perceived  manner,  (r.) 

Surreptitious,  (-tish'us,)  a.  [L.  Lat.  surreplitius — 
surrtpio ,  sur  replug  —  sub,  and  rapio ,  to  seize  and  carry 
off.)  Performed  by  stealth,  or  without  proper  authority; 
clandestine  ;  made  or  introduced  in  a  fraudulent  man¬ 
ner:  as,  a  surreptitious  copy  of  a  book. 

8u  rrepti'tioiiHly,  adv.  In  a  surreptitious  manner. 

Sur  rey,  a  co.  of  England,  bounded  N.by  Berks,  Bucks, 
and  Middlesex,  S.  by  Sussex,  E.  by  Kent,  and  YV  by 
Berks  and  Hants  ;  area ,  759  sq  in.  The  Way.  the  Mole, 
and  the  Wandle  are  its  chief  rivers.  The  surface  is 
beautifully  diversified  by  hill  and  vale,  but  the  agricul¬ 
ture  is  backward.  In  the  N.,  in  the  vicinity  of  London, 
there  are  numerous  market-gardens,  the  produce  of 
which  is  sent  to  supply  the  markets  of  the  metropolis. 
Chief  towns.  Croydon,  Guildford,  Kiugstou-on-Thames, 
ami  Iteigate.  Pop.  852,700. 

Nnr  rugate,  n.  [Lat.  surrogatus ,  surrogare .]  A  dep¬ 
uty;  a  delegate;  a  substitute;  a  proxy.  —  In  England, 
an  officer  who  acts  as  deputy  for  the  chancellor  of  a  dio¬ 
cese.  —  In  certain  of  ihe  U.  States,  an  officer  who  exer¬ 
cises  supervision  over  the  probate  of  wills  and  testa¬ 
mentary  proceedings,  and  the  settlement  of  estates. 

Nu  rromiil'.  v.  a.  [Fr.  sur,  and  rout/,  a  round.]  To 
encompass;  to  encircle;  to  environ;  to  inclose  on  all 
sides;  as,  to  surround  a  town.  —  To  lie  or  be  on  ail 
sides  ;  to  fence  about ;  as,  the  sea  surrounds  an  island. 

(Mil.)  To  invest  or  beleaguer,  as  a  city  or  fort;  to 
close  around,  as  an  army  between  hostile  forces,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  cut  off  its  retreat. 

— n.  A  method  of  hunting  certain  animals,  as  the  buffalo, 
by  surrounding  a  herd  of  them,  and  driving  them  over  a 
precipice,  or  into  a  gully  or  ravine,  or  other  place  from 
which  their  escape  is  rendered  impossible.  —  Baird. 

Nil rroiiii<riii£,  n.  An  encompassing  or  enclosing. 

— pi.  Those  things  which  lie  around  some  particular  ob¬ 
ject;  external  conditions  or  circiimstauces. 

Nil r  ry.  in  Maine.,  a  post-township  of  Ilaucock  co.,  65  in. 
N.K.  of  Augusta;  pop.  abt.  1,600 

Nil  rry,  in  New  //  mips  hire,  a  post-township  of  Cheshire 
co.,  45  m.  S.W.  of  Concord. 

Nil  rry,  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  N  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Vir¬ 
ginia;  area ,  680  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ararat,  Fisher’s,  and 
Yadkin.  Surface. ,  hilly;  soil ,  generally  fertile.  Min. 
Iron.  Cap  Rockford.  Pop.  abt.  10,500. 

Nil  rry,  in  Virginia ,  a  S.E  co.,  bordering  on  the  James 
lliver;  area.  310  sq  rn.  Rivers.  Biack water,  and  the 
James.  Surface ,  undulating;  soil,  sandy.  Cap.  Surry 
Court-House,  60  m.  S  E  of  Richmond. 

Nil  rsol  ill.  n.  (  Math .)  The  filth  power  of  a  number. 

— a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  involving,  the  fifth  power 
of  a  number;  as,  a  sursolid  problem. 

Nurtoiit,  {-toot',  or  -too',)  n.  [Fr.  sur-tout,  overall.]  Orig¬ 
inally,  a  man’s  over  coat;  but.  in  modern  usage,  an  upper 
coat  with  wide  skirts  reaching  down  to  near  the  knee, 
and  enveloping  the  thighs. 

All  rn^a.  (son  roo’ga,)  a  maritime  town  of  Japan,  in  the 
island  of  Niphon,  90  in.  from  Jeddo.  Pop.  Large,  but 
unascertained. 

Nil  rvoi  I  lance,  (sur-val’yans.)  n.  [Fr.,  from  surreiller, 
to  have  an  eye  upon  —  sur.  and  vrilfer —  Lat.  vigilore, 
to  watch.]  A  keeping  watch  over;  inspection;  over¬ 
sight  ;  as.  a  person  held  under  surveillance,  by  the  police. 

NarveiJlant,  (-val'yant,)  n.  [Fr.]  One  who  watches 
over,  or  plays  the  spy  upon,  another;  an  overlooker. 

Nlirvoy.  (-vd'y)  v.  a.  [From  Lat  super,  over,  ami  video, 
to  see  ]  To  overlook  or  view  with  attention,  as  from  an 
elevated  place;  to  inspect  or  scrutinize,  as  things  at  a 
distance;  as,  to  survey  the  panorama  of  a  country  be¬ 
fore  ones  eyes.  —  To  scrutinize;  to  examine;  to  inspect 
narrowly  ;  as,  to  survey  a  person  from  bead  to  foot. — To 
measure  and  value:  to  ascertain  and  determine  the 
state  or  condition  of;  as.  to  survey  a  stranded  ship,  to 
survey  a  building  damaged  by  fire.  Ac. —  'I'd  determine, 
as  the  boundaries  and  superficial  extent  of  fields,  estates, 


territorial  tracts,  Ac.;  to  examine  or  ascertain,  as  the 
position  and  distances  of  objects  oil  the  sea-shore,  the 
depth  of  water,  nature  of  the  bottom,  Ac.,  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  ot  trigonometrical  principles;  a&,  to  survey  laud, 
to  survey  a  coiist  or  harbor. —  To  examine,  ascertain,  or 
determine,  as  boundaries,  tenures,  rents,  value,  Ac. 

— n.  A  general  or  panoramic  view  or  prospect,  as  from  an 
elevated  place. — A  particular  or  attentive  view;  a  look¬ 
ing  on  with  care  or  close  scrutiny  ;  a  searching,  official 
examination  of  all  the  parts  or  particulars  of  a  tiling, 
with  an  iuteut  to  ascertain  and  determine  its  condition, 
quantity,  quality,  or  value;  as,  a  survey  of  buildings, 
public  works,  stores  or  provisions,  wrecked  goods,  Ac. — 
Act  of  surveying;  act  or  operation  by  which  the  boun¬ 
daries  and  superficial  extent  of  tracts  of  land  or  water, 
Ac.,  are  examined  and  determined  ;  also,  a  plan  and  de¬ 
scription  exhibiting  the  dimensions,  contour,  position, 
Ac.,  of  any  line  or  portion  of  country;  as,  the  United 
states  Survey.  —  A  district  assigned  to  the  collector  of 
the  customs,  under  the  supervision  and  authority  of  a 
special  officer. 

Trigonometrical  survey ,  a  survey  on  a  large  scale  by 
means  ol  a  series  of  triangles,  as  for  making  a  geomet¬ 
rical  map  of  a  country,  or  for  measuring  an  arc  of  the 
terrestrial  meridian. — Brande. 

Nurvey'inj^,  n.  The  art  of  determining  the  bounda¬ 
ries  and  superficial  extent  of  tracts  of  ground,  the  plans 
of  towns,  the  courses  of  roads  and  rivers,  Ac.  In  S.,  a 
representation  of  all  the  above-named  objects  is  made, 
and  frequently  the  slopes  of  the  bills  are  delineated  as 
the  whole  would  appear  if  projected  on  an  horizontal 
plane.  When  railways  or  canals  are  to  be  constructed,  a 
survey  of  the  ground  is  combined  with  the  operations  of 
levelling,  in  order  to  obtain,  besides  an  horizontal  plane, 
the  forms  of  vertical  sections  of  the  ground  along  the 
proposed  course  of  the  railway  or  canal,  and  thus  to  as¬ 
certain  the  quantities  of  earth  to  be  removed.  The  Am¬ 
erican  standard  unit  of  land-measure  is  the  acre,  which 
contains  4  roods;  and  a  rood  is  subdivided  into  40  poles 
or  perches,  each  pole  containing  30%  square  yards.  In 
S..  however,  for  linear  measurements,  a  chain  is  used, 
consisting  of  100  links;  and  its  entire  length  is  such 
that  one  square  chain  is  equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  an 
acre.  Surveyors  usually  set  down  their  measurements 
of  angles  as  in  general  less  liable  to  error  than  the 
measurements  of  linear  distances  when  the  surface  to 
be  surveyed  is  extensive;  the  surveyor  only  uses  the 
chain  in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  data  for  a  trigono¬ 
metrical  computation.  For  this  purpose  the  theodolite  is 
the  most  convenient  instrument;  it  is  universally  used 
for  the  measurement  of  angles  in  land-surveying:  and 
from  the  nature  of  its  construction,  giveB  the  angles  re¬ 
duced  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and  consequently 
renders  a  calculation  for  that  purpose  unnecessary.  For 
the  purposes  of  sketching  ami  filling  in  the  details  of  a 
map,  the  plane  table  and  the  prismatic  compass  are  also 
used;  and  a  compass  and  needle  accompany  the  theodo¬ 
lite,  in  order  to  determine  the  bearing  of  the  several  ob¬ 
jects  observed  from  any  station  with  reference  to  the 
points  of  the  horizon.  In  maritime  S.,  the  forms  of 
coasts  and  harbors,  the  entrances  of  rivers,  with  the 
position  of  islands,  rocks,  and  shoals,  are  to  be  deter¬ 
mined;  also,  the  soundings  or  depths  of  water  in  as 
many  different  places  as  possible.  In  military  S.,  repre¬ 
sentations  are  made  on  paper  of  the  general  features  of 
a  country,  such  as  the  roads,  rivers,  hills,  and  marshes, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  positions  which  may  he  occu¬ 
pied  as  fields  of  battle,  or  as  quarters,  together  with  the 
facilities  which  the  country  may  afford  for  the  march 
of  troops,  or  the  transit  of  artillery  or  stores. 

Surveyor,  ( sur-vd'ur ,)  n.  An  overseer  or  overlooker; 
one  placed  to  supervise  or  superintend  others. — One 
who  measures  land,  or  practises  the  art  of  surveying. — 
One  who  views  and  inspects  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  and  determining  the  condition,  quantity,  qual¬ 
ity,  or  value  of  anything  ;  as,  a  surveyor  of  ships,  taxes, 
highways,  buildings,  Ac. —  In  the  U.  States,  an  officer 
who  ascertains  the  weight  and  quantity  of  goods  liable 
to  customs  duty. 

.Surveyor-general,  n.  In  the  U.  S.,  an  officer  having 
charge  of  the  survey  of  the  public  lands  of  a  district. 

Nurviv'al.  n.  A  surviving  or  outliving;  a  living  be¬ 
yond  the  life  of  another  person,  thing,  or  event. 

Survive,  (ser-vJv'.)  v.a.  [Fr.  survivre-,  Lat.  super  vivo 
—  super ,  and  vivo ,  to  live.]  To  live  beyond  the  life  of. — 
To  outlive,  as  anything  else ;  to  live  beyond,  as  any  event. 

— v.  n.  To  continue  to  live;  to  remain  alive;  as,  hope 
still  survives. 

Nurvi  v'er,  n.  One  who  survives  or  outlives ;  a  survivor. 

Niirviv'iit^.  a.  Yet  living;  continuing  to  live;  as,  be 
holds  himself  aloof  from  his  surviving  relatives. 

Nurviv'or,  n.  One  who  survives  or  outlives  another 
person,  or  a  thing  or  event. 

(Law.)  The  longer  liver  of  two  joint-tenants,  or  of 
any  two  persons  who  have  a  joint  interest  in  anything. 

Black  stone. 

Nurvi  v'orsliip.  n.  State  of  a  survivor;  state  of  out¬ 
living  another  person,  or  a  thing  or  event. 

(Law.)  The  right  of  a  joint-tenant,  or  other  person 
who  has  a  joint-interest  in  an  estate,  to  take  the  whole 
estate  upon  the  death  of  the  other.  —  Blackstone.. 

(Assurance.)  In  the  doctrine  of  life  annuities,  a  rever¬ 
sionary  benefit  contingent  upon  the  circumstance  of 
some  life  or  lives,  or  of  the  lives  falling  according  to 
some  assigned  order. 

Sum,  n.  [Lat.]  (ZoOl.)  See  Hog. 

Si»h;i,  (sno'sa,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
30  in  front  Turin;  pop.  4,211. 

Nu  mu,  a  seaport-town  of  N.  Africa,  in  Tunis,  40  m.  from 
Ilammamet.  Manuf.  Wool leus,  linens,  and  shoes.  Pop. 
10,0U0. 
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Nu  SR.  (Anc.  Geog.)  [Shushan,  in  Daniel,  Esther,  Ac., 
derived  by  some  from  shoshan ,  a  lily.]  An  ancient  city 
ot  Persia,  probably  the  modern  Sus  or  Shusu,  in  Lat.  32° 
10'  N.,  and  Lon.  48°  26'  E.,  situated  between  the  Chap¬ 
as  or  Eulfeus  (Ulai  in  Daniel)  and  the  Sbapnr,  an¬ 
ciently  the  capital  of  Susiaua,  (the  Elam  of  Scripture, 
mod.  Khuzistan).  It  is  supposed  to  have  existed  as  early 
as  b.  c.  600.  It  was  the  capital  of  Susiuna,  g.  r.,  and  was 
taken,  with  all  its  treasures,  by  Alexander  III.,b.c.  331. 
The  seat  of  government  was  transferred  from  Babylon 
to  S.  B.c.  330.  Antigonus  took  8.  b.  c.  315. 

NumAiinali,  (suz-an’na,)  was  the  wife  of  Joakim,  and 
ot  the  tribe  ot  Judah.  She  followed  her  husband  to 
Babylon  as  a  captive.  Two  elders  or  judges  of  Israel 
endeavored  to  seduce  her,  and,  failing  in  their  object, 
they  accused  her  of  adultery.  She  was  condemned  to 
death;  but  Daniel  obtained  a  reversal  of  the  sentence, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  her  innocence.  This  is 
stated  to  have  occurred  in  Babylon,  abt.  600  b.  c. 

Nu  man  River,  in  California ,  rises  in  Plumas  co.,  and 
flowing  E  .  falls  into  Honey  Lake,  in  Lassen  co. 

Nu  man  vi lie,  in  California,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Las¬ 
sen  co.,  45  in.  N.E.  of  Quincy  ;  pop.  abt.  600. 

Susceptibility,  n.  [Fr.  susceptibility.]  Quality  of 
being  susceptible. — Quality  of  admitting  or  receiving 
either  something  additional,  or  some  change,  affection, 
or  passion. — Capability;  sensibility;  feeling;  emotion. 

Numeep'tible,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  suscipio .]  Callable 
•if  undertaking  or  sustaining ;  capable  of  admitting  any¬ 
thing  additional,  or  any  change,  affection,  or  influence. 
— Tender;  capable  of  impression;  impressible;  having 
nice  sensibility. 

Sumccp'tibly,  adv.  In  a  susceptible  manner. 

Sun'coI,  in  California ,  a  town  of  Napier  co.,  15  m.  N.W. 
of  Benicia. 

Siimiana,  (soo-se-a'na.)  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  prov.  of  ancient 
Persia,  answering  to  the  modern  Khuzislan,  and  to  the 
Elam  of  Scripture.  It  was  conquered  by  Sennacherib, 
b.  c.  6*8-680.  Alexander  III.  captured  its  capital,  Susa. 
b.  c.  331. 

N umpecl,  (sus-pekt',)  v.  a.  [Lat.  suspicio,  suspectus  — 
sub,  and  specio,  to  look,  to  look  at  ]  To  look  at  secretly 
or  askance.  —  To  mistrust;  to  distrust.  —  To  imagine  or 
have  a  slight  opinion  that  something  exists,  but  with¬ 
out  proof,  and  often  upon  weak  evidence  or  no  evidence 
at  all.  — To  imagine  to  be  guilty,  but  upon  slight  evi¬ 
dence  or  without  proof.  —  To  be  held  to  be  uncertain  or 
doubtful;  to  doubt;  to  conjecture. 

— v.  n.  To  have  suspicion. — To  imagine  guilty. 

Susped'eilly,  adv.  So  as  to  excite  suspicion. 

Ntimped'eilnesm,  n.  State  of  being  suspected  or 
doubted. 

Niispect'er,  n.  One  who  harbors  suspicion. 

Numpod  'fill,  a.  Suspicious;  full  of  suspicion. 

Niimpoml',  r.  a.  [Fr.  suspend  re ;  Lat.  suspendo  —  sub, 
and  pendo,  to  cause  to  hang  down.]  To  bang ;  to  make 
to  hang;  to  attach  to  something  above;  as,  to  suspend 
the  body  by  a  rope  or  cord.  —  To  make  to  depend  on. — 
To  stay  ;  to  delay  ;  to  interrupt;  to  cause  to  cease  for 
a  time;  to  hinder  from  proceeding. — To  hold  in  a  state 
of  hesitation  or  indetermination ;  as,  to  suspend  one’s 
judgment. — To  cause  to  cease  for  a  time  from  operation 
or  effect ;  as,  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. — To 
exclude  from  any  privilege,  or  to  debar  from  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  an  office,  or  from  the  enjoyment  of  income;  as, 
to  suspend  one  from  the  exercise  of  the  ministry. 

— v.  n.  To  cease  from  action  or  operation ;  especially,  to 
stop  payment,  or  be  incompetent  to  meet  monetary 
obligations;  as,  many  firms  suspended  during  the  last 
panic. 

Nuspend'er,  n.  One  who.  or  that  which,  suspends. 

— pi.  Braces;  straps  worn  for  holding  up  pantaloons. 

Niispensation.  ( -sd'shun ,)  «.  Act  of  suspending,  or 
state  of  being  suspended. 

Nuspense',  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  suspensus,  raised,  from  sus¬ 
pendo.]  State  of  being  suspended;  particularly,  a  stato 
of  uncertainty,  indecision,  or  doubt;  indetermination. — 
Stop;  cessation  fora  time. 

NiiKponsihil'ity.  n.  Capacity  of  being  suspended. 

NiiKpen'sible.  a.  That  may  be  suspended. 

Nil* pension,  (-ptn'shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  suspensio, 
from  suspendo.]  Act  of  suspending,  or  state  of  being 
suspended. —  Particularly,  temporary  delay,  interrup¬ 
tion,  intermission,  or  cessation;  as,  (1.)  Act  of  with¬ 
holding  or  balancing  the  judgment:  restraint  of  deci¬ 
sion  ;  forbearance  of  determination;  as,  to  demand  a 
suspension  of  opinion.  (2.)  Cessation  of  labor,  study, 
pain,  and  the  like.  (3.)  Stoppage  of  payment,  whether 
temporary  or  permanent ;  as,  the  suspension  of  a  mer¬ 
cantile  house  (4.)  Delay  of  punishment,  or  execution 
of  judicial  sentence  (5.)  Temporary  privation  of  powers, 
authority,  rights,  or  office;  as,  the  suspension  of  an 
officer  from  Tiis  command.  (6.)  Prevention  or  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  operation  of  legal  procedure;  as,  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  a  bill  of  attainder. 

— A  conditional  withholding,  delay,  or  interruption;  as, 
the  suspension  of  a  subsidy  pending  the  performance  of 
a  proviso. 

(Rhet.)  A  retaining  of  an  auditor  in  uncertainty,  or 
in  attentive  expectation  of  what  is  to  come  after,  or  as  to 
what  is  to  be  the  conclusion  deduced  from  the  premises. 

( Mus.)  Act  of  retaining  in  any  chord  some  note  or 
notes  of  the  preceding  chord. —  Moore. 

Points  of  suspension.  (Mech.)  Those  points  in  the  axis 
or  beam  where  the  weights  are  applied,  or  from  which 
they  are  suspended.  — S.  of  arms.  ( Mil.)  See  Truce. 

SiiK|MkirKioii-l>ri<l;»'e-  n.  A  kind  of  bridge  in  which 
the  roadway,  instead  of  being  carried  over  the  support¬ 
ing  parts,  is  suspended  from  them,  the  supporting  parts 
being  chains  or  other  flexible  material.  See  Bridge. 

Nuspciision  Bridge,  in  New  York,  a  post-village 
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of  Niagara  co.,  on  the  Niagara  River,  2  m.  below  the 
Falls  ;  pop.  abt.  2,900. 

Snspcn'sive,  a.  Tending  to  keep  in  suspense  or  doubt. 

SiiMpeii'M>r,  n.  (Surg.)  A  truss  or  bandage  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  scrotum. 

Suspensory,  a.  Depending;  hanging;  suspended; 
as,  a  suspensory  bag. — Suspending;  serving  to  suspend; 
as,  the  suspensory  muscle  of  the  eye. 

— n.  Same  as  Suspensory,  q.  v. 

Suspicion,  (-pish'un,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lut.  suspicio.]  Act 
of  suspecting  ;  the  imagination  of  the  existence  of  some¬ 
thing  without  proof,  or  upon  very  slight  evidence,  or 
upon  no  evidence  at  all. 

Suspicious,  (-pish'us,)  a.  [Lat.  swspiciosMs.]  Mis¬ 
trustful;  apt  to  suspect  ;  inclined  to  imagine  without 
proof;  as,  a  suspicious  mind.  —  Denoting  or  indicating 
suspicion,  fear,  or  apprehension ;  as,  a  suspicious  coun¬ 
tenance. — Adapted  to  excite  suspicion;  liable  to  suspi¬ 
cion;  giving  reason  to  imagine  ill;  as,  suspicious  pro¬ 
ceedings,  a  suspicious  innovation.  —  Given  to,  or  enter¬ 
taining,  suspicion  ;  as,  jealousy  makes  women  suspicious 
of  each  other. 

Suspiciously,  (- pish'us -,)  adv.  In  a  suspicious 
manner. 

Suspiciousness,  (• pish'us -,)  n.  Quality  of  being 
suspicious,  or  disposed  to  suspicion,  or  liable  to  be  sus¬ 
pected  ;  also,  the  quality  or  state  of  being  adapted  to 
suspect,  or  to  excite  suspicion ;  as,  the  suspiciousness  of 
a  man’s  actions. 

$uspir'al,  n.  A  vent  or  breathing-hole. — A  spring  or 
runnel  of  water  flowing  underground  toward  a  cistern 
or  conduit. 

Suspi  ration,  (- ra'shun ,)  n.  [Lat.  suspiratio.]  Act 
of  sighing  ;  also,  a  sigh  ;  as,  to  fetch  a  deep  suspiration. 

Suspire',  v.  a.  [Fr.  sospirer,  from  Lat.  suspirare.]  To 
sigh  ;  to  fetch  a  deep,  long-drawn  breath  or  suspiration. 

&iis<ilieli;ui'na.  a  river  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mary¬ 
land ,  which  has  its  origin  in  Otsego  and  Canandaigua 
lakes,  in  western  Now  York,  and  flowing  K.,  receives 
the  rivers  Unadilla  and  Chenango,  then,  turning  S.,  en¬ 
ters  Pennsylvania,  where  it  receives  the  Tioga,  the  W. 
branch  (Susquehanna),  and  the  Juniata,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  at  Havre  de  Grace, 
Maryland,  400  m.  from  its  source,  and  153  from  its 
junction  with  the  W.  branch.  It  is  a  shallow,  rapid, 
mountain  river,  with  varied  and  romantic  scenery.  A 
canal  follows  its  course,  and  great  quantities  of  timber 
are  floated  down  with  the  spring  freshets.  Near  the 
mouth,  it  is  famous  for  waterfowl,  especially  the  Can¬ 
vas-back  duck,  and  has,  also,  important  fisheries. 

Susquehan  na,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  N.N.E.  co.,  bor¬ 
dering  on  New  York;  area,  800  sq.  in.  Rivers.  The  N. 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  Choconut,  Meshopen, 
Tunkhannock,  and  Wyalusing  creeks.  Surface,  hilly  ; 
soil,  adapted  to  grazing  and  dairy  business.  Cap.  Mon¬ 
trose.  Pop.  in  1870,  37,530. — A  township  of  Cambria 
co.;  pop.  abt.  1,100.  —  A  post-township  of  Dauphin  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  19,000. — A  township  of  Lycomiug  co.— A  post¬ 
village  of  Susquehanna  co.,  23  m.  S.E.  of  Binghamton  ; 
pop.  abt.  2,500.  —  A  twp.  of  Juniata  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Sus'sex,  a  S.  maritime  co.  of  England,  bounded  N.  by 
Kent  and  Surrey,  S.  by  the  English  Channel,  E.  by 
Kent  and  the  Strait  of  Dover,  and  W.  by  Hampshire; 
area,  1,426  sq.  in.  It  is  intersected  by  two  ranges  of 
high  chalky  hills,  known  as  the  North  and  South  Downs. 
The  rivers  are  all  small.  The  soil,  generally  light,  poor, 
and  sandy,  is  well  adapted  for  pasturage  and  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  sheep,  which  constitute  the  great  staple  of  the 
co.  Its  breed  of  Southdown  sheep  and  large  red  cat¬ 
tle  are  celebrated.  S.  has  two  capitals,  Chichester  and 
Lewes;  and  the  other  towns  of  greatest  importance  are 
Brighton,  Hastings,  New  Shoreham,  Rye, and  Horsham. 
Pop.  369,746. 

Sussex,  in  Delaware,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Maryland, 
the  Atlantic,  and  Delaware  Bay;  area,  1,000  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Indian,  Nanticoke,  and  Pocomoke  rivers,  and 
Cedar,  Deep,  and  Mispillion  creeks.  Surface ,  level; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Georgetown. 

Sussex,  in  New  Jersey,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania;  area,  600  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Delaware, 
Flatkill,  Musconetong,  Paulinskill,  and  Bequest.  Sur¬ 
face,  traversed  by  the  Blue  Mountains  in  the  N.W.,  and 
by  the  Hamburg  and  Wawayanda  Mountains  in  the  S.E. ; 
elsewhere,  undulating;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min.  Frank- 
linite,  red  oxide  of  zinc,  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  many 
other  precious,  useful,  and  rare  minerals.  Cap.  New¬ 
ton. 

Sussex,  in  Virginia,  a  S  S.E.  co. ;  area ,  400  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Nottoway  and  Blackwater.  Surface. .  diversified  ; 
soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Sussex  Court-House,  50  in. 
S.E.  of  Richmond. 

Sussex,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Waukesha  co., 
16  m.  N.N.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

Sussex  Lake,  in  British  N.  America,  N.  of  Lake  Ayl¬ 
mer,  is  the  source  of  Great  Fish  River. 

Sustain',  v.  a.  [Fr .soulenir;  Lat.  sustineo  —  sub,  and 
teneo,  to  hold.]  To  hold ;  to  uphold ;  to  bear  up ;  to 
support;  to  keep  from  falling;  as,  a  camel  sustains  a 
burdeu,  a  foundation  sustains  the  superstructure.  — 
Hence,  by  analogy,  to  keep  from  sinking  in  despond¬ 
ence  ;  to  support ;  as,  patience  sustains  one  under  trials. 
—  To  keep  alive;  to  maintain;  to  bear  up  or  keep  in 
any  condition  by  aid  or  support;  to  nourish;  to  sub¬ 
sist;  as,  provisions  to  sustain  a  ship’s  company.  —  To 
assist,  help,  comfort,  relieve,  or  uphold# — To  bear;  to 
endure  without  falling,  yielding,  or  breaking  down  ;  as, 
“  A  liquor  that  no  mortal  can  sustain .”  Waller.  —  To 
endure;  to  suffer;  to  bear;  to  undergo;  as,  a  strong 
body  is  able  to  sustain  heavy  toil.  —  To  sanction;  to 
permit  to  proceed  or  continue  ;  not  to  dismiss  or  abate  ; 
aa,  the  action  of  the  government  was  sustained  by  Con¬ 


gress. —  To  maintain  ns  a  sufficient  ground;  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  proof  or  couclusiveness  of,  as  evidence;  as,  the 
counsel’s  plea  or  argument  was  sustained ,  to  sustain 
an  objection  to  a  vote,  Ac. 

( Mus .)  To  continue,  as  vocal  or  musical  sounds  through 
their  whole  length. 

Stistain'able,  a.  That  maybe  sustained. 

Sustaln'er,  n.  The  person  who,  or  tliiug  which,  sus¬ 
tains. 

Sus'tenance,  n.  [0.  Fr.,  support.]  Act  of  sustaiuing; 
subsistence;  maintenance;  support;  as,  the  sustenance 
of  the  human  body.  —  That  which  sustains  or  supports 
life;  food;  victuals;  provisions;  aliment;  as,  enough 
sustenance  for  a  hundred  persons. 

Susten tation,  (-td'shun,)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  sustain¬ 
ing;  support;  preservation  from  falling  or  sinking. — 
Use  of  food,  victuals,  or  provisions. —  Maintenance  ;  sus¬ 
tenance  ;  support  of  life;  as,  means  of  sustentation. 

Sulcra.  ( soo-tai'ru ,)  a  town  of  Italy  in  Sicily,  20  m. 
from  Caltanisetta  ;  pop.  4,620. 

Sutli'erlantl,  a  co.  of  Scotland,  forming  the  greater 
portion  of  the  northern  peninsula  of  that  part  of  the 
island.  Almost  the  whole  of  this  co.  consists  of  tow¬ 
ering  mountain  and  barren  rock,  with  intervening 
straths  or  glens,  down  whose  centre  glides  or  foams 
some  mountain  stream.  The  grazing  of  sheep  and  cat¬ 
tle  is  the  almost  sole  occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 
Dornoch,  the  cap ,  is  the  ouly  town.  P>p.  30,000. 

Sutli'erlantl.  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Diuwiddie 
co ,  10  m.  S.W.  of  Petersburg. 

Sutile,  ( su'til ,)  a.  [Lat.  sutilis,  from  suo,  sutum ,  to 
sew.]  Sewed  together;  done  by  stitching. 

Sullt'j,  ( sut'ledj ,)  a  river  of  Hindostan,  and  the  eastern¬ 
most  of  the  live  rivers  which  flow  through  the  Punjab. 
It  rises  in  Thibet,  abt.  Lat.  30°  8'  N.,  Lon.  81°  53'  E , 
and  after  a  course  of  nearly  1,000  m.,  joins  the  Chenab, 
40  in.  from  Bhawulpoor. 

Sutler,  7i.  [D.  zoetdaar.]  A  person  who  follows  an 
army,  and  sells  to  the  troops  provisions  and  other  ne¬ 
cessaries. 

Stilling,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  sutlers. 

Sutling  wench ,  a  female  sutler. 

SiitHelmwa,  ( soot-sha'ua ,)  a  fortified  town  on  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  Moldavia,  34  m.  from  Kimpolung;  pop.  5,427. 

Suttee',  n.  [Sansk.  «alf.]  The  self-immolation  of  a 
Hindoo  widow  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  her  husband. — 
Also,  the  sacrificial  rite  of  such  self-immolation.  It  is 
spoken  of  by  writers  of  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Diodorus  relates  an  instance  b.  c.  300.  In  1829,  Lord 
William  Bcntinck  abolished  the  rite  in  the  British  East 
Indian  dominions. 

Suttee'ism,  (- izm ,)  n.  In  Hindostan,  the  practice  of 
self-immolation  among  widows. 

Sutler,  in  Carolina ,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  500  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Sacramento  and  Feather.  Surface ,  diversified;  soil, 
generally  fertile.  ( "/>.  Yuba  City. 

—  A  township  of  Sacramento  co.  ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Sutter  4’reeK,  in  California ,  a  post-town  of  Amador 
co.,  28  m.  S.  of  Placerville. 

Sllttle,  (sut'tl,)  n.  {Com.)  The  weight  of  goods  where 
the  taro  has  been  deducted,  and  tret  is  yet  to  be  allowed. 

McCulloch. 

— v.  a.  In  the  U.  States,  to  act  as  sutler  ;  to  furnish  pro¬ 
visions  and  necessaries  to  troops. 

Sut  ton,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Wor¬ 
cester  co.,  42  m.  W.S.W.  of  Boston. 

Sutton,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  post-township  of  Merri- 
mac  co.,  20  in.  W.N.VV.  of  Concord. 

Sutton,  in  Ohio ,  a  township  of  Meigs  co.,  on  the  Ohio  ; 
pop.  abt.  2,800. 

Sutton,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Caledonia  co., 
40  m.  N.E.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  abt.  1,150. 

Sut  toii-<Jol<ltiel<l,  a  town  of  England,  in  Warwick¬ 
shire,  7  m.  from  Birmingham.  Pop.  5,612. 

Sutton's  Mills,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of  Essex 
co.,  1  m.  from  Lawrence. 

Sutural,  (sut'yur-al,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sutura,  a  seam.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  suture  or  seam. 

{Hot.)  Denoting  parts  which  bear  some  definite  re¬ 
lation  to  a  suture,  or  line  of  juuction  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts,  as,  a  sutural  dehiscence. 

Suture,  ( sut'yur ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  sutura.]  Act’ of  sewing 
together;  also,  a  seam;  the  uniting  of  the  parts  of  a 
thing  by  stitching  so  as  to  form  a  seam,  or  something 
which  resembles  a  seam. 

(Surg.)  The  junction  of  the  parts  of  a  wound  by 
stitching. 

(Anat.)  The  junction  of  bones  by  their  serrated  or 
toothed  margins,  as  the  bones  of  the  skull. 

( Zodl .)  Entomological ly,  the  line  at  which  the  elytra 
meet,  and  are  sometimes  confluent. 

(Rot.)  The  line  or  seam  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
margins  in  any  part  of  a  plant. 

Su(uro4l,  (sut'yurd,)  a.  Possessing  or  presenting  su¬ 
tures  ;  seamed. 

Sliwa'liee,  in  Florida ,  a  N.  eo. ;  area,  650  sq.  in.  It  is 
hounded  on  the  N.W.  and  S.W.  by  the  Suwauee  River. 
Cap.  Houston. 

Suwauee,  in  Georgia ,  a  river  which  rises  in  Ware  co., 
and  flowing  S.W.,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the 
boundary  of  Lafayette  and  Levy  cos  .  Florida.  —  A  post¬ 
village  of  Gwinnett  co.,  100  m.  N.N.W.  of  Milledgeville 

Su  warr4)w.  (-wa'rov,)  AlexanderWasilieyitch,  Count, 
Prince  Italiyski,  a  Russian  field-marshal  and  general¬ 
issimo,  b.  in  Moscow,  1729,  entered  the  army  as  a  hoy, 
rose  through  all  the  grades  to  be  a  colonel  at  thirty-two. 
For  his  services  against  the  Turks  and  his  victory  over 
the  Kuban  Tartars,  Catherine  created  him  a  general,  and 
for  his  successes  over  the  Mussulmans  in  the  campaigns 
of  178-7  and  1788  he  was  created  a  count.  Ilis  great 
achievement,  however,  was  the  siege  and  capture  of 
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Ismail,  one  of  the  strongest  frontier  fortresses,  defended 
by  40,000  Turks.  In  this  frightful  siege,  where  the 
streets  ran  blood  and  every  inch  of  ground  was  disputed 
with  the  courage  of  lions,  30,000  Turks  were  trampled 
into  the  earth  as  the  victors  fought  over  their  bodies,  or 
were  blown  into  the  air  from  exploding  mines,  and 
10,000  taken  prisoners.  The  battle  of  Prague,  where 
30,000  gallant  Voles  fell,  and  the  siege  of  Warsaw,  were 
his  next  trophies.  Ilia  last  campaign  was  in  Italy  in 
1799,  where  he  was  opposed  to  Moreau,  and.  though 
compelled  to  retreat  before  the  French  general,  his  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Devil’s  Bridge  and  battles  on  the  Alps,  as  he 
led  his  army  in  safety  into  Germany,  were  masterly; 
for  this  he  was  created  a  prince  of  the  empire.  D.  1800. 

Suwar'row  Islamic,  a  group  in  the  Pacific;  Lat. 
13°  20'  S.,  Lon.  163°  30'  W. 

Su  zerain,  n.  [Fr.J  A  feudal  or  superior  lord;  a  lord 
paramount;  one  to  whom  fealty  is  due. 

Suzerainty,  n.  [Fr.  suzerain  til,  from  Lat.  susum, 
sursum.)  The  dominion  or  paramount  authority  of  a 
suzerain. 

Sveml'borg*,  a  town  of  Denmark,  on  the  island  of 
Funeu.  It  has  a  harbor,  and  ship-building  docks.  Pop. 
4,322. 

S.W,  Abbreviation  of  south-west. 

Swab,  (swob,)  n.  [A.  S.  swebl/an. ]  A  mop,  or  bundle 
of  yarns  or  rags  tied  together,  used  for  cleaning  floors, 
washing  decks  on  shipboard,  Ac. 

— A  piece  of  sponge,  cloth,  Ac.,  fastened  to  a  stick  or 
handle,  for  rinsing  the  month  of,  or  giving  liquid  nour¬ 
ishment  to,  a  sick  or  bedridden  person. 

— r.  a.  To  sweep,  wipe,  or  clean  with  a  mop, as  the  floors 
of  a  house.  —  To  wipe  when  wet,  or  after  washing;  as, 
to  sivab  a  ship’s  decks. 

Swab'ber,  n.  One  who  swabs. 

Swabia.  See  Suabia. 

Swatl,  (stood,)  n.  A  vulgar  colloquialism  for  a  lump, 
mass,  or  bunch  ;  also,  a  crowd.  (U.  S.) 

Swa4l4lle.  (swbd'dl,)v.  a.  [A.  8.  swcethU.)  To  swathe; 
to  bind,  as  with  a  ligament  or  bandage  ;  to  bind  tightly 
with  clothes,  as  an  infant. 

— n.  Clothes  bound  tight  around  the  body. 

Swa4l'4lliiig--baii4l.Swa4l  4lling-4»l4>tIi.Swa4l« 
4l I i n^-<  l4Mi t .  7i.  A  baud,  cloth,  <»r  clout  wrapped 
round  an  infant,  especially  one  newly  born. 

Sw  airiiain.  a  town  of  England,  in  Norfolk,  14  m.  from 
Lynn ;  pop.  4,225. 

Swa;£,  v.  a.  [Icel.  sveigja.  to  bend.]  To  sag;  to  lean; 
to  sink  down  by  its  weight. 

— 7i.  A  swaying,  oscillatory  motion,  as  of  a  heavy  body  ; 
a  sagging  motion,  as  of  something  heavy  and  pendent. 
— In  England,  a  cant  term  for  plunder;  booty  ;  spoil ; 
as,  the  thieves  carried  away  their  swag. 

Sw»£*-bell ied.  (-be V lid,)  a.  Having  a  bulging,  over¬ 
hanging  belly,  shaking  loosely  from  its  own  weight. 

Swa^'-belly,  n.  A  loose,  prominent,  overhanging 
belly. 

(Med.)  Any  large  tumor,  developed  in  the  abdomen, 
and  neither  fluctuating  nor  sonorous.  —  Dtniglisem. 

Swage,  ( swaj, )  n.  A  kind  of  anvil,  on  which  to  ham¬ 
mer  metallic  plates  into  given  patterns.  —  Wright. 

— v.  a.  To  fashion  upon  a  swage. 

Swagger.  ( swag'gr ,)  v.  n.  [Icel.  sveigr,  one  who  twists, 
bends,  or  shakes.]  To  move  in  a  slinging,  insolent  way 
or  manner;  to  exhibit  an  insolent  or  puppyish  bearing 
or  demeanor;  to  bluster;  to  bully;  to  boast  or  brag 
noisily;  to  be  ostentatiously  or  tumultuously  proud  or 
self-conceited  ;  as,  n  swaggering  fop,  a  swaggeri7ig  rowdy. 

— n.  An  insolent  or  puppyish  bearing  or  mode  of  walk¬ 
ing;  boastfulness  or  bluster  of  manner. 

Swsi^JA'Crer,  n.  One  who  swaggers:  a  blusterer;  a 
bully  ;  a  rowdy ;  a  boastful,  hectoring,  insolent,  empty- 
headed  fellow. 

Swn$f 'goring*,  a.  Boasting  noisily ;  blustering;  exhib¬ 
iting  an  insolent  or  devil-me-care  bearing  or  gait. 

Snaggy,  a.  Disposed  to  swag  or  become  pendent; 
sinking,  hanging,  or  leaning  by  its  weight. 

Swain,  (swim,)  n.  [A.  S.  swein,  swun,  a  herdsman.]  A 
young  man  resident  in  the  country  ;  a  rustic  ;  a  country 
servant  engaged  in  husbandry;  a  peasant ;  particularly 
a  country  bean  or  gallant;  —  hence,  a  lover; — chiefly 
employed  in  poetry. 

SwaiiiM'l>4>r4»ng'li,  in  Georgia ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Emanuel  co.,  98  m.  N.W.  of  Savannah. 

Swaiii'ville.  in  New  York ,  a  village  of  Steuben  co., 
17  m.  S.E.  of  llornellsville. 

Sw  ale,  v.  a.  and  n.  See  Sweal. 

— 7i.  In  England,  a  gutter  in  a  candle.  —  An  American 
localism  fora  tract  of  low.  and  usually  wet,  land  Ba7mttett. 

Swal  low,  n.  The  throat;  the  gullet  or  oesophagus.  — 
Taste;  relish;  gustation;  predilectiou ;  liking;  as,  he 
has  a  good  swallow  for  flattery. — Voracity ;  capacity  for 
taking  in  or  absorbing;  as,  the  swallow  of  political  ran¬ 
cor.  (Prof.  Wilson.)  —  As  much  as  is,  or  is  able  to  be, 
swallowed  at  once  ;  as,  a  swallow  of  food. 

— v.  a.  To  receive  through  the  gullet ;  to  take  into  the 
stomach  ;  as,  to  swallow  food.  —  To  ingulf;  to  absorb; 
to  draw  into  an  abyss,  gulf,  or  vortex,  —  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  by  up;  as,  ships  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  a  city 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake.  —  To  appropriate;  to 
engross;  —  often  with  up  emphatically;  as.  Shakspeare 
swallowed  up  in  himself  the  literary  glory  of  his  age. — To 
receive  implicitly  or  unreservedly;  to  receive  or  embrace 
without  inquiry,  examination,  or  scruple  :  as,  a  credulous 
man  will  swallow  every  idle  story  he  hears. — To  em¬ 
ploy  ;  to  take  up  ;  to  occupy  ;  as,  business  swallows  the 
major  part  of  his  time.  —  To  consume;  to  exhaust;  to 
seize,  and  waste  or  scatter;  as,  the  expenses  swallowed 
the  receipts,  leaving  no  margin  of  profit.  —  To  engross; 
to  engage  complete'*  :  as,  “  The  priest  and  the  prophet 
.  .  .  are  swallowed  up  of  wine/' —  Isa.  xxviii.  7. 


SWAN 


SWAR 


SWEA 


To  rot  met :  to  recant ;  to  take  back  ;  ns,  he  was  made  to 
swallow  his  own  words. 

Nw  allow.  (.sit'o/Vf/,)  ft.  [A.  S.  swalwe.]  The  common 
tiamo  of  the  Insessorial  birds  comprising  the  family 
Hirundinidtr.,  They  are  distinguished  by  bavins:  a  very 
short,  depressed,  and  triangular  bill,  very  long  wings, 
very  short  tarsi,  and  tail  generally  forked.  The  typical 
geuus  Hirundo  is  represented  in  N.  America  by  several 


species,  as  the  Barn  Swallow,  //.  hnrreorum ,  which  is 
about  7  inches  long,  the  wings  5  inches,  and  the  tail 
excessively  forked.  The  upper  parts  are  steel-blue,  the 
lower  light  chestnut,  and  the  wings  and  tail  brownish- 
black.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and  soon  becomes  very  gentle 
and  familiar.  Its  song  is  a  sprightly  warble,  and  is 
sometimes  continued  for  a  length  of  time.  —  The  genus 
^  Prague  comprises  the  Martins.  See  Martin. 

&wal  lower,  n.  One  who  swallows;  emphatically,  a 
greedy  eater  ;  a  gormandizer  ;  a  glutton. 

Sh a  I'  low-tail.  n.  (Carp.)  Same  as  Dove-tail,  7.  v. 

( Fortif.)  An  outwork  which  is  narrower  towards  the 
fortified  place  than  towards  the  country.  —  Stocqueler. 

Swallow-tailed.  a.  Having  skirts  falling  behind 
after  the  manlier  of  a  swallow  s  tail ;  as,  a  swallow-tailed 
coat. 

{Carp.)  Formed  in  the  manner  of  a  dovetail. 

Swam.  imp.  of  Swum,  7.  v. 

Swam p,  1  swamp,)  v.  [X.S.swmn;  Du.  zwam ■;  Dan. 
svamp,  a  sponge.  ]  Spongy  land  ;  soft,  wet  ground  ;  low 
ground  tilled  with  water;  also  marshy  or  boggy  land, 
not  usually  covered  with  water;  ground  habitually  so 
soft  and  moist  as  not  to  admit  of  being  trod  on  by  cat¬ 
tle,  but  at  the  same  time  producing  particular  kinds  of 
trees,  bushes,  and  plants.  A  swamp  differs  from  a  bog 
and  a  marsh  in  producing  trees  and  shrubs,  while  the 
last-named  yield  only  herbage  plants  and  mosses. 

— v.  a.  To  plunge,  whelm,  or  sink  in  a  swamp,  or  as  in 
something  resembling  a  swamp.  —  To  plunge  into  over¬ 
whelming  or  inextricable  difficulties;  as,  his  entire 
fortune  was  swamped  in  speculations. 

(Naut.)  To  overset,  capsize,  sink,  or  cause  to  become 
filled  with  water:  as,  the  high  surf  swamped  the  boat 
before  it  reached  land. 

Swamp-cabbage,  n.  {Dot)  The  Skunk-cabbage. 
See  J^YlfPLOCARPUs. 

Swamp'- honeysuckle.  Sw  amp' -  pink,  n. 

{Bat.)  A  shrub.  Azalea  viscosa.  See  Azalea. 

Swamp-sas  Kafras,  Sweet'-boy,  n.  {Dot.)  See 
M  ag  noli  ACKi®. 

Swam p'seof t.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of 
Essex  co.,  12  in.  N.K  of  Boston ;  pop .  in  1870,  1,846. 

Swamp'y.  a  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  a  swamp  ; 
low.  wet,  and  spongy:  as,  swampy  ground. 

Swan,  (swon,)  n.  [A.S.|  (Zobl.)  The  English  name  of 
the  weli-footed  swimming-birds  comprising  the  genus 
Cygnus  They  are  found  on  the  rivers  and  small  pools 
of  fresh  water, 
and  are  distin- 
guislied  by 
their  graceful 
and  majestic 
appearance.  I11 
someof  therspe- 
cies  the  swan 
approach  the 
geese  in  many 
of  their  charac¬ 
ters,  while  the 
typical  ones 
differ  consider¬ 
ably.  'flie.  lead¬ 
ing  characters 
of  the  con¬ 
sidered  as  a 
genus  of  the 
fain.  A natidte, 
are,  these:  The  Fig.  2450.  — swan. 

bill  as  wide  at 

the  tip  as  at  the  basal  part,  and  higher  than  wide  at  the 
base;  the  nostrils  are  pierced  about  the  middle  of  tin* 
length  of  the  bill,  and  the  neck  is  very  long,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  other  web-footed  birds.  The  color  of  the 
plumage  is  in  general  pure  white,  but  a  black  species  ex¬ 
ists.  They  swim  rapidly,  and  their  flight  is  powerful  and 
long-continued;  they  live  in  society,  but  in  the  breed¬ 
ing-time  they  are  strictly  monogamous,  and  the  pairs 
take  up  their  nesting-ground  at  some  distance  from  each 
other.  They  make  their  nests  near  the  margin  of  the 
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wntcr,  upon  the  ground,  nnd  attain  a  groat  age.  They  Sw.arth  more.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Pel- 
food  generally  upon  seeds,  roots,  and  other  parts  of  aware  co.,  abt.  8  m.  S.W.  of  Philadelphia.  The  Society 
(opiatic  plants  which  are  blanched  and  succulent  by  of  Friends  have  recently  erected  here  a  large  handsome 


being  under  tl 
writers  that  tli 
Their  flesh  is  hard 


Water;  but  it  is  asserted  by  some 
y  also  eat  frogs,  insects,  and  worms. 


_ jtrge, 

building  for  school  and  collegiate  purposes,  called 
-i  i,  • .  ,  -  ,  jiii  .  ,  Swarthmore  after  the  place  of  residence  of  George  Fox. 

I  hen  flesh  is  hard,  black,  and  rank  in  the  old  ones,  and  Swarthy,  a.  Dark  of  complexion;  black-  dusky: 
not  very  good  in  the  young  ones.  Their  skins,  feathers,  tawny.  J 


and  down,  especially  the  latter,  are  used  for  several 
purposes.  There  are  several  species.  The  American  S., 

C.  Americanus , is 55 inches  long,  and  the  wings  22 inches; 
the  color  of  the  adult  is  a  pure  white,  with  the  bill  and 
legs  black  ;  the  young  are  brown. 

Nwan,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-township  of  Noble  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,600. 

Sn  an,  in  Ohio,  a  post-twp.  of  Vinton  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,281. 

vSw  an  Creek,  in  Illinois ,  a  post- village  of  Warren  co., 

25  m.  S.E.  of  Quincy. 

Swan  Creek,  in  Michigan ,  enters  St.  Joseph’s  River 
from  Branch  co. 

Sn  ail  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Maumee  River  from 
Lucas  co.  —  A  township  of  Fulton  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Snan  Take,  in  Wi  sconsin ,  an  expansion  of  Neenuh 
Kiver  in  Columbia  co..  abt.  3  in.  long  and  %  m.  wide. 

Snan  Quarter,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post- village,  cap. 

^  ot  Hyde  co.,  170  m.  S.E.  of  Raleigh. 

Snan  River,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Morrison 
co.,  on  t fie  Mississippi,  130  in.  N.W.  of  St.  Paul. 

Snan  River,  the  principal  river  in  W.  Australia,  ris¬ 
ing,  under  the  name  of  Avon,  near  Lat.  32°  30'  S.,  and 
Lon.  117°  E.  It  gave  name  to  the  first  English  settle¬ 
ment  in  W.  Australia,  founded  in  1829.  Alter  watering 
several  counties,  it  falls  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  at  a  buy 
called  Melville  Water,  in  Lat.  32°  S.,  Lon.  115°  42'  E. 

S nausea,  {swan’ze,)  a  seaport-town  of  England,  in  S. 

Wales,  Glamorganshire,  standing  on  a  bay  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  on  the  river  Towy,  in  t lie  midst  of  inexhaust¬ 
ible  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  28  miles  from  Merthyr-  Snathe 
Tydvil  ;  Lat  51°  37'  N.,  Lou.  3°  56'  W.  By  means  of  its 
harbor,  and  of  the  Towy,  it  commands  a  ready  outlet  for 
these  productions  of  the  interior.  Manuf.  Immense 
establishments  for  working  in  iron,  copper,  brass,  spel¬ 
ter,  and  tin  ;  it  lias  also  potteries  on  a  large  scale,  a  soap- 
factory,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  rope-walks.  Its 
principal  trade,  however,  is  in  the  export  of  coal ;  and 
it  has  fi< >ating docks.  Fop.  46,426. 

Swansea,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Bristol 
co.,  46  in  S.W.  of  Boston. 

Snaii's'-ilotvii,  n.  The  fine,  soft,  downy  feathers  of 
the  swan,  used  for  various  articles  of  dress,  trimmings, 

Ac. :  as,  a  tippet  of  swan's-down. 

{Manuf.)  A  sort  of  twilled  fustian,  resembling  mole¬ 
skin. 

Swan's  Island,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Han¬ 
cock  co.;  pop. abt.  500. 

Swan  -skin,  n.  The  feathery  integument  of  a  swan. 

{Manuf)  A  kind  of  soft,  thick  flannel. 

Swan  tiin,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Alleghany 
co ,  abt.  40  m.  W.S.W.  of  Ciimlierlaud. 

Swan  foil,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Lucas  co.,  139  m. 

N  N.W.  of  Coin  in  bus. 

Swanton,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Franklin  co.,  55  in.  N.N.W.  of  Montpelier ;  pop.  abt.  3,100. 

Swail'ville,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Waldo  co., 

44  in.  N.E  of  Augusta;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Swan  zey,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-vill.  apd  twp.  of 
Cheshire  co.,  45  m.  S.W.  of  Concord. 

Swap.  Swop,  (swop.)  {imp.  or  pp.  swapped  or  swop¬ 
ped,)  ( swdpt ,)  t\  a.  [Ger.  schwappen.]  To  exchange;  to 
barter;  to  give  one  thing  for  another;  as,  to  swap  hats. 

(Colloq.) 

— n.  [Ger.  schwap .]  An  exchange;  a  barter;  a  giving 
of  one  thing  in  return  for  another.  (Colloq.) 

— v.  n.  To  flap;  to  heat  or  agitate  the  air  with  a  sweep¬ 
ing  noise  or  motion. 

Swaps,  n.  See  Sweep. 

Sw  a  ni.  n.  [A.  S.  sweard,  grass;  Du.  zwoord;  Dan. 
svoer. j  Turf;  tin-  grassy  surface  of  land ;  that  part  of 
the  soil  which  is  filled  with  the  roots  of  grass,  forming 
a  kind  of  mat;  as,  the  daisied  sward.  —  Skin;  rind; 
covering;  as,  the  sward  of  bacon. 

— v.  a.  To  produce  sward  upon;  to  cover  with  sward. 

Sware,  ScBiware,  n.  [Ger.]  (Numis.)  A  copper 
coin  and  money  of  account  in  Bremen,  of  the  value 
of  one-tiff  h  of  a  groat,  or  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  Ameri¬ 
can. —  McCulloch. 

Swarf,  n.  The  grit  worn  away  by  grindstones  in  grind¬ 
ing  cutlery  wet. 

Swarm,  n.  [A.  S.  swearm.)  A  large  number  of  small 
animals  or  insects,  particularly  when  in  motion;  hence, 
appropriately,  a  great  number  of  honey-bees  which  em¬ 
igrate  from  a  hive  at  once,  and  seek  new  lodgings  to¬ 
gether,  under  the  direction  of  the  queen  bee. —  Hence, 
also,  by  implication,  a  great  number,  especially  a  great 
number  of  people  in  motion;  a  multitude;  a  crowd;  a 
throng;  as,  a  swarm  of  applicants  for  offices  under 
government. 

— v.  n.  [A  S-  swearmian.]  To  collect  and  depart  from  a 
hive  in  a  body,  as  bees. —  To  appear  or  collect  in  a 
crowd;  to  run;  to  throng  together;  to  congregate  in  a 
mob  or  multitude;  as.  people  swarm  to  see  the  sight. — 

To  be  crowded;  to  be  thronged  with  a  number  of  ani¬ 
mals  in  motion:  as,  the  camp  swarms  with  the  enemy’s 
spies.  —  To  breed  multitudes.  —  To  be  filled,  as  with  a 
throng,  crowd,  or  multitude  of  objects;  to  abound;  as, 
a  bed  swarming  with  bugs.  —  To  climb,  as  a  tree,  by 
scrambling  up  its  trunk  with  the  aid  of  hands  and  feet; 

— synonymous  with  the  American  term  shin,  q.  v. 

Swart  li'i  ly.  adv.  Duskily  ;  with  a  dark  or  tawny  hue. 

Swart hinoss,  Swart h  ncss,  Swart'uess, 


Sw  ash.  ( swosh ,)  n.  A  swaggering,  boisterous  fellow  ;  a 
roisterer;  a  swash-buckler. —  A  violent  dashing  of 
water.  — Hog-wash;  slops,  collected  as  food  for  pigs. — 
In  the  U.  States,  a  narrow  sound  or  channel  of  water 
lying  within  a  sandbank,  or  between  that  and  theshore; 
— also,  called  swash-way.  —  Bartlett, 
v.  n.  [Du.  zwetsen,  to  boast  J  To  vapor,  vaunt,  bluster, 
or  brag.  —  To  splash;  to  dash  or  flow  noisily;  as,  the 
sea  swashes  into  a  cavern.  — To  hit  or  strike  with  a 
thud,  or  dull  heavy  sound;  as,  a  swashing  blow. 

Swasli'-let-'ters,  n.pl.  {Print.)  Letters  which  had 
their  terminations  projecting  considerably  beyond  the 
shank,  thus:  K.  J  R,  Ac.  They  have  been  revived  of 
late  years  with  the  re-introduced  old-fashioned  types. 

Swafa  ra  Crook,  in  Pennsylvania,  rises  in  Schuylkill 
co..  and  enters  the  Susquehanna  River  9  in.  S.  of  Harris¬ 
burg,  after  a  S.W.  course  of  60  m. —  A  township  of  Leb¬ 
anon  co.,  abt.  10  m.  N.W.  of  Lebanon  ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Swat  El.  n.  (A.  S.  swathe ,  swath.)  A  band;  a  fillet;  ns, 
a  hundred  yards  of  swaths. —  Addison. 

(Agric.)  In  reaping,  a  line,  track,  or  row  of  grass  or 
grain  cut  and  thrown  together  by  the  scythe  in  mowing 
or  cradling;  as,  a  swath  of  hay.  —  The  whole  breadth  or 
sweep  of  a  scythe  in  mowing  or  cradling;  as,  a  wide 
swath. 

SwatEic,  {swath,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  beswethan,  beswe.thian ,  to 
bind,  from  swethe..]  To  bind  with  a  swath,  baud,  fillet, 
bandage,  or  rollers;  as,  to  swathe  a  child,  to  swathe  a  pa- 
*ient  who  undergoes  the  hydropathic  process  of  packing, 
vat  lie,  n.  A  bandage  or  fillet.  See  SWATU. 

Sway,  t>.  a.  To  wield  or  guide  with  the  hand;  as,  to 
sway  a  sceptre  or  baton.  —  To  rule;  to  govern  ;  to  con¬ 
trol  ;  to  influence  or  direct  by  power  or  authority,  or  by 
moral  force;  as,  to  stony  the  destinies  ol  a  nation.  —  To 
bias;  to  bend;  to  cause  to  turn,  lean,  or  incline  to  one 
side;  as,  a  man  swayed  by  petticoat  counsels. 

(Nuut.)  To  hoist;  to  raise;  as.  to  sway  up  the  yards. 

— v.  a.  To  bear  or  exercise  rule  or  sovereignty  ;  to  gov¬ 
ern.  —  To  possess  or  use  weight,  influence,  or  authority; 
as,  a  sincere  friend’s  judgment  often  sways  one’s  opin¬ 
ions  —  To  lean  ;  to  incliue;  to  be  drawn  to  one  side  by 
weight  or  preponderance. 

— tl.  The  swing  or  sweep  of  a  weapon. 

“To  strike  with  huge,  two-handed  sway  I”  —  Milton. 

— Anything  moving  with  bulk  and  power;  ns,  “the  sway 
of  earth  shakes  like  a  thing  uuflriu.”  {Shuts.) — Weight; 
preponderance;  turn  or  cast  of  balance;  as,  to  turn  the 
sway  ot  battle.  —  Power;  rule;  dominion  ;  sovereignty: 
control;  ascendency;  domination;  authority  exercised 
in  governing;  as,  regal  sway.  —  Bias,  weight,  influence, 
or  authority  that  leans  or  inclines  to  one  side ;  as,  the 
sway  of  time.  —  A  thatcher’s  binding-rod  or  switch. 

Swny'-backed,  {-bdl.t,)  a.  With  the  back  hollowed 
in,  whether  from  ubnoriual  malformation  or  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  injury  or  weakness;  —  said  of  horses,  Ac. 

Suay'iilg,  n.  {Farriery.)  A  kind  of  lumbago  some¬ 
times  caused  to  the  horse  by  a  fall,  or  by  being  over¬ 
burdened. 

Sweat,  Swale,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  swelan.)  To  melt  and  run 
down  the  bougie,  as  the  tallow  of  a  lighted  candle;  to 
glitter. 

— v.  n.  To  dress  by  singeing  off  the  hair,  as  a  hog. 

Swear,  v.  ti.  {imp.  swore,  obs.  sware;  pp.  sworn.) 

[  A.  8.  swerian  ;  Du  zweren  ;  Gov.  schwbrm.)  To  make 
or  utter  a  solemn  declaration,  with  an  appeal  to  God  for 
the  truth  of  what  is  affirmed;  as,  “And  by  the-gods  lie 
swore (Macaulay.)  —  To  be  profane;  to  use  the  name 
of  sacred  things  idly  or  irreligiously;  to  make  an  appeal 
to  Heaven  in  a  wanton  or  irreverent  manner. 

(Law.)  To  promise,  attest,  or  give  evidence  on  oath  ; 
as,  to  swear  to  the  alibi  of  a  prisoner. 

— t>.  a.  To  utter  or  affirm  with  a  solemn  invocation  to 
God  for  the  truth  of  the  declaration ;  as,  to  swear  on 
the  Scriptures.  —  To  declare,  accuse,  or  charge  upon 
oath;  as,  to  swear  treason  against  an  individual.  —  To 
obtest  or  appeal  to  by  an  oath. 

To  swear  the  peace  against.  (Law.)  To  swear  an  oath 
or  make  legal  affirmation  that  one  is  in  actual  fear 
of  death  or  bodily  barm  at  the  hands  of  another  person, 
which  latter  is  thereupon  compelled  to  find  sureties  to 
keep  the  peace. 

Swear  er,  n.  One  who  swears  or  takes  an  oath;  one 
who  calls  God  to  witness  for  the  truth  of  his  assevera¬ 
tion..- —  A  profane  person;  a  blasphemer;  one  who  uses 
irreverent  language. 

Sweat,  (swet,)  n.  [A.  S.  swat  ;  D.  zweet. ]  The  moisture 
which  issues,  or  which  is  excreted  from  the  skin  of  man 
or  other  animals;  perspiration.  —  State  or  condition  of 
one  who  sweats;  hence,  by  analogy,  toil;  labor;  hard 
work;  drudgery. 

“  This  was  but  a  matter  of  sweat  and  watching.” —  2  Macc.  ii.  26. 

— Moisture  evaporated  from  any  substance;  as,  the  sweat 
of  grain  in  a  ship’s  hold. 

— v.  v.  (imp.  and  pp.  sweat,  or  sweated.)  [A.  S.  swa-fan.] 
To  exude  sweat  or  sensible  moisture  from  the  pores  of 
the  skin;  to  perspire;  as,  the  sweating  sickness.  —  To 
toil ;  to  labor;  to  drudge. — To  excrete  moisture,  as  green 
plants  in  a  heap. 

To  sweat  coin,  to  reduce  the  value  of  a  piece  of  coin 
by  removing  a  portion  of  its  surface  or  rim  by  friction, 
ns  by  shaking  it  in  a  bag. 


State  of  being  swarthy ;  tawuiness;  of  a  dark  or  dusky  Sweat'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  sweats  or  per- 
complexion;  as,  swarthiness  of  visage.  I  spires. — That  which  promotes  sweating;  a  sudorific. 
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Sweat'ily,  adv.  In  a  8weaty  or  perspiring  manner. 

Sweat  ill  OSS,  n  State  of  being  sweaty. 

Sweat  t/ing-batli,  n.  See  Sudatort. 

Sweat'in^-i  ron.  (- Vum ,)  n.  A  piece  of  iron  used  to 
scrape  sweat  off  horses. 

Sweat'iii^-rooan,  n.  A  room  for  sweating  sick  per¬ 
sons.  —  In  dairies,  a  room  for  sweating  cheese,  and  pro¬ 
moting  evaporation  of  the  superfluous  juices. 

Sweat'infg'-sick'ness,  n.  (Med.)  An  epidemic  of 
great  severity  which  appeared  in  England  and  other 
countries  of  Europe  during  the  15th  aud  16th  centuries. 
The  disease  may  l>e  described  as  a  fever  commencing 
with  heat  in  some  one  limb  or  in  some  part  of  the  body, 
spreading  over  the  whole  surface,  and  followed  by  pro¬ 
fuse  and  exhausting  sweating,  with  insatiable  thirst. 
Restlessness,  nausea,  delirium,  and  headache,  with 
irregular  action  of  the  heart,  were  always  present. 
Patients  often  died  in  from  two  to  four  hours  alter  the 
sweat  set  in. 

Sweaty,  a.  {comp,  sweatier;  superl.  sweatiest.) 
Moist  with  sweat;  as,  a  sweaty  skin.  —  Consisting  of 
sweat;  as,  sweaty  streams.  {Swift.) — Laborious;  toil¬ 
some;  arduous  ;  difficult;  as,  “  Those  who  labour  at  the 
sweaty  forge.”  —  Prior. 

Swetle,  n.  [Swed.  Svensk.]  {Geog.)  A  native  of  Sweden. 

Swollen,  [Swed.£reripe,]a  kingdom  of  Northern  Europe, 
comprising  with  Norway  and  Lapland  the  whole  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  of  which  it  forms  the  eastern, 
southern,  and  most  important  portion  ;  between  Lat.  55° 
20'  and  69°  N.,  and  Lon.  11°  18'  30"  and  24°  13'  E.,  hav¬ 
ing  N.E.  Russian  Finland;  E.  and  S.  theOulf  of  Bothnia 
and  the  Baltic,  S.W.  the  Sound,  Cattegat,  and  Skager¬ 
rack  ;  aud  W.  and  N.  Norway,  from  which  it  is  for  the 
most  part  divided  by  the  great  mountain-chain  of  Scan¬ 
dinavia.  Length  N.  to  S.  950  m. ;  average  breadth  about 
190  tn.;  area.  170,096  sq.  m.  Sweden  is  divided  into 
three  principal  regions:  Gcethland  (Gothia)  in  the  S. ; 
Sweden  proper ,  occupying  the  centre;  and  Norland  (by 
far  the  largest  part),  comprising  the  remainder.  These 
three  regions  are  again  subdivided  into  24  Ians,  or  dis¬ 
tricts.  S.  is  mountainous  in  the  W.,  but,  in  general, 
flat;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  along  the  whole  road, 
from  Gottenburg  in  the  west,  to  Stockholm  in  the  east, 
there  is  not  a  single  acclivity  of  consequence  till  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  latter.  —  Climate.  Less  severe  than 
might  be  expected  in  so  high  a  latitude.  In  Stockholm 
the  average  temperature  throughout  the  year  is  four 
degrees  higher  than  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  summers 
are  hot,  and  spring  is  almost  unknown.  In  the  N.,  snow 
covers  the  ground  for  five  or  six  months  in  the  year; 
and  the  W.  coasts  are  milder  and  more  humid  than  the 
E.  —  Rivers.  Numerous.  The  principal  are  the  Dal  and 
the  Klar,  rising  in  the  mountains  bordering  on  Norway, 
and  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  lake  of 
Wener.  The  Angerman,  the  Umea,  the  Skeleftea,  the 
Pitea,  the  Lnlea,  and  the  Tornea,  are  in  Lapland. — 
Lakes.  Nearly  one-eighth  of  the  country  is  covered  with 
lakes.  The  largest  are  the  Woener,  Wetter,  and  the 
Malar,  all  in  the  S.  provinces.  In  point  of  size,  Wcener 
is  the  third  lake  in  Europe. — Forests.  Extensive.  More 
than  three  parts 
of  the  country  are 
under  timber.  The 
principal  trees  are 
fir,  birch,  with  oak, 
elm,  and  beech  in 
the  more  S.  parts. 

Zoology.  The  do- 
mesticaniinals  aro 
the  same  as  those 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  others  are, 
hares  and  foxes, 
beavers,  wolves, 
and,  in  the  cold 
provinces  of  the 
north,  bears,  the 
leming  and  the 
reindeer.  Water- 
fowl  are  abundant, 
and  the  mosqui¬ 
toes  are  as  trou¬ 
blesome  as  they 
are  in  tropical 
countries.  — l*rod. 

Only  about  a  fifti¬ 
eth  part  of  the 
country  is  culti¬ 
vated.  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  in  a  very 
backward  state, 
but  is  being  un¬ 
proved.  The  plants 
aresimilartothose  ™g.  ^451. 

of  Britain.  Apple,  Swedish  costumes,  (Norland.) 
pear,  aud  cherry  trees,  grow  but  languidly;  while 
berries  of  many  different  kinds  are  produced  spon¬ 
taneously,  and  spread  luxuriantly.  Wheat  succeeds 
only  in  the  southern  provinces;  oats  are  raised  more 
generally,  and  in  larger  quantities;  but  rye  and  barley 
are  the  kinds  of  grain  most  frequently  met  with. —  Min. 
Abundant;  comprising  iron,  copper,  lead,  coal,  por¬ 
phyry,  some  silver,  and  marble.  Swedish  iron  is  of 
superior  quality,  and  its  quantity  is  immense.  —  Manuf. 
Principally  confined  to  articles  of  domestic  use.  They 
consist  of  woollens,  cottons,  paper,  linens,  sugar,  and 
tobacco.  Tanning  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and 
distilling  and  brewing  are  followed,  also  shipbuilding ; 
but  the  pottery,  glass,  woollens,  sugar,  snuff,  and  to¬ 
bacco  are  merely  sufficient  to  meet  the  home  consump¬ 
tion. —  Education.  General.  The  university  of  Upsal 


was  founded  in  1476,  and  has  maintained  a  good  char¬ 
acter,  particularly  for  physical  science.  The  university 
of  Lund  is  of  much  more  recent  date,  and  on  a  smaller 
scale.  There  are  a  number  of  high  schools,  while  the 
scientific  and  literary  societies  of  Sweden  are  numerous, 
aud  belong  chiefly  to  Stockholm.  In  the  schools  of  the 
lower  classes,  the  method  of  mutual  instruction  prevails. 
— Religion.  Lutheranism  is  the  religion  of  the  state, 
and  of  nearly  all  the  inhabitants;  there  being  only  about 
2,000  Catholics  and  about  1,000  Jews.  —  Government.  A 
constitutional  monarchy.  The  king  of  Sweden,  who  is 
also  king  of  Norway  (o.  r.),  must  be  a  member  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  II is  person  is  inviolable.  He  has 
the  right  to  declare  war  and  make  peace,  and  grant 
pardon  to  condemned  criminals.  He  nominates  to  all 
appointments,  both  military  and  civil ;  concludes  foreign 
treaties,  and  has  a  right  to  preside  in  the  supreme  Court 
of  Justice.  The  king  has  an  absolute  veto  against  any 
decrees  of  the  Diet,  and  possesses  legislative  power  in 
matters  oi  provincial  administration  and  police.  In  all 
other  respects,  the  fountain  of  law  is  the  Diet.  This 
Diet,  or  Congress  of  the  realm,  consists  of  two  cham¬ 
bers,  or  estates,  both  elected  by  the  people,  but  repre¬ 
senting  different  interests.  —  Finances.  The  annual 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  kingdom  are  about 
$9,500,000.  The  public  debt  in  1869  amounted  to 
$23,615,000.  —  Army.  144,000  men,  with  152  pieces  of 
artillery.  Navy  :  1  screw  frigate,  3  corvettes  (one  of  400, 
and  two  of  2<>0  horse-power),  4  iron-clad  monitors,  22 
gunboats,  and  31  sailing  vessels  —  in  all  49  men-of-war, 
and  about  300  small  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  462 
guns,  manned  in  1869  by  about  35,000  sailors  and 
marines,  of  whom,  however,  more  than  two-thirds  were 
on  furlough,  or  attached  to  the  fleet  of  reserve.  —  His¬ 
tory.  The  two  kingdoms,  Gothland  and  Svealand,  of 
which  Sweden  once  consisted,  were  united  in  the  13th 
century  by  the  failure  of  the  royal  line  in  the  former. 
In  1397,  by  the  treaty  of  Calmar,  Sweden  became  sub¬ 
ject  to  Margaret  of  Denmark,  who  has  been  styled  the 
Semiramis  of  the  North,  and  who  joined  the  three  king¬ 
doms  in  one.  Gustavus  Vasa  asserted  the  independence 
of  Sweden,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  1521.  He  be¬ 
queathed  the  crown  to  his  posterity,  who  continued  to 
reign,  and  in  general  with  distinction;  but  most  of 
them,  and  in  particular,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Christina,  Charles  XII.,  and  Gustavus  III.,  discov¬ 
ered  a  romantic  spirit,  approaching,  in  the  case  of 
Charles  XII.,  to  a  degree  of  infatuation.  This  dynasty 
ended  in  a  prince  (Gustavus  IV.)  who  had  all  the 
eccentricity,  aud  hardly  any  of  the  talents,  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  In  1809,  this  last  monarch  engaging  in 
undertakings  totally  beyond  the  resources  of  his  people, 
was  deposed ;  and  next  year  Marshal  Bernadotte  of 
France  was  elected  crown-prince,  and,  in  1818,  as  Charles- 
John  XIV.,  ascended  the  throne.  In  1814,  Norway  was 
annexed  to  Sweden.  (See  Norway.)  In  1844,  Oscar  I. 
succeeded  his  father,  Charles  John,  and  n.  1859,  leaving 
the  crown  to  his  son  Charles  XV.,  the  present  sovereign 
of  Sweden  and  Norway.  Cap.  Stockholm.  Pop.  (census 
of  Dec.  31,  1878),  4,531,863. 

Sweden,  in  Maine ,  a  p.-twp.  of  Oxford  co. 

Stvediui,  in  New  York ,  a  post-township  of  Monroe  co., 
18  m.  W.  of  Rochester;  pop.  abt.  5,060. 

Sweden,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-township  of  Potter 
co.,  abt  10  m.  E.  of  Coudersfort ;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Su  e'<8enlM>r^’,  Emanuel,  founder  of  the  Church  of 
New  Jerusalem,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  science  of  the  18th  cent.,  was  b.  in  Stockholm,  in  1688, 
and  carefully  educated  under  the  care  of  his  father, 
bishop  of  Skara,  in  W.  Gothland,  in  the  principles  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  lie  was  remarkable  for  his  re¬ 
ligious  susceptibility  in  his  youth;  and  his  parents  said 
that  angels  spoke  through  him.  After  pursuing  his 
studies  and  taking  the  degree  of  Ph.  I).  at  Upsal,  he 
went  on  his  travels  in  1710,  and  visited  the  universities 
of  England,  Holland,  France,  and  Germany.  On  his  re¬ 
turn,  he  was  appointed  assessor  extraordinary  to  the 
College  of  Mines,  and  in  1719  was  ennobled,  upon  which 
occasion  bis  na  me  was  changed  from  Swedberg  to  Swe¬ 
denborg.  lie  had  in  the  previous  year  achieved  a  great 
engineering  feat,  in  the  transport,  over  a  mountain  dis¬ 
trict,  of  several  galleys  and  boats  for  service  at  the  siege 
of  Frederickshall.  In  1721,  he  again  travelled,  to  exam¬ 
ine  mines,  &c.  He  continued  his  scientific  studies  with 
an  ardor  that  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  European 
philosophers,  until  the  year  1743,  when,  as  he  himself 
affirms,  a  new  a?ra  of  his  life  commenced,  and  he  was 
permitted  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  invisible  world.  In  1747,  he  resigned  his  office  in 
the  mining  college,  retired  from  public  life,  and  spend¬ 
ing  his  time  alternately  in  Sweden  and  in  England,  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  the  publication  of  his  theological  works. 
These  are  in  themselves  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a 
life’s  work,  and  present  throughout  evidences  of  the  deep¬ 
est  religious  feeling.  The  style  of  composition  marks 
them  as  works  of  a  master-mind.  They  are  filled  with 
illustrations  from  the  scientific  and  metaphysical  lore  of 
their  author,  and  present,  perhaps,  as  remarkable  a  com¬ 
bination  of  science  and  theology  as  is  anywhere  to  bo 
met  with.  Though  it  is  frequently  affirmed  that  S.  la¬ 
bored  under  a  delusion,  his  writings  show  no  symptoms 
of  aberration;  the  last,  finished  but  a  few  months  before! 
his  death,  being  singularly  clear,  logical,  and  free  from 
enthusnism.  He  was  always  regarded  as  a  learned  and 
pious  man;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  story  of  his  in¬ 
sanity  rests  for  its  support  upon  the  word  of  a  single  en¬ 
emy.  He  was  never  married;  and  his  habits  and  mode 
of  iife  were  remarkable  for  their  simplicity.  The  be¬ 
lievers  in  his  doctrines  are  now  become  a  numerous  body. 
(See  Swedenbokgians.)  Of  his  very  numerous  works,  it 
“is  impossible  to  name  more  than  a  few  of  the  moet  im-| 
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portant.  In  science,  the  Dredaperboreus  (published  1716- 
18),  Opera  Philosophica  et  Mineralia  Hylis  (1734),  (Eco' 
nomia  Regni  Animal  is,  and  Regnum  Animate;  in  theol¬ 
ogy,  tlie  Arcana  Gcelestia ,  De  Cultu  et  Amove  Dei ,  On 
Heaven  and  Hell ,  On  Conjugal  Love,  aud  the  True,  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion.  D.  in  London,  1772. 

Swedenbor  giaiiM,  n.  p/.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  Those  per¬ 
sons  who  on  religious  subjects  receive  the  testimony  of 
Swedenborg  {q.  v.)  In  his  work  entitled  Arcana  Ccelrstia 
and  in  his  Apocalypsi s  Revelata ,  Swedenborg  professes 
to  make  known  what  he  calls  the  science  of  correspond¬ 
ences,  or  that  analogy  between  spiritual  and  natuial 
things  according  to  which,  he  says,  the  Word  of  God  is 
written.  Thus,  Jerusalem  signifies  not  only  the  chief 
city  of  Palestine,  but  the  Lord’s  Church,  and  more  spe¬ 
cifically  the  religious  doctrines  by  which  persons  are 
united  into  a  church.  Hence,  the  New  Jerusalem,  seen 
by  John  descending  from  God  out  of  heaven,  signifies  a 
New  Church,  or  a  new  development  of  pure  doctrines 
from  the  Holy  Word,  which  will  eventually  regenerate 
the  world.  In  these  doctrines  may  be  considered  as 
most  prominent  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  one  God  in  whom  is  centred  the  Divine 
Trinity,  and  the  necessity  for  uniting  charity  with  faith, 
or,  in  other  words,  for  the  keeping  of  the  divine  com¬ 
mandments,  in  which  is  included  the  performance  of 
every  duty.  The  admirers  of  Swedenborg,  who  form  a 
separate  religious  body,  which  they  denominate  the 
Church  of  New  Jerusalem,  or  the  New  Church ,  have  67 
places  of  worship  in  Great  Britain,  12  in  Germany,  7  in 
Switzerland,  4  in  France,  1  in  Denmark,  2  in  Italy,  and 
8  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  the  U.  States  and 
British  N.  America,  the ‘‘ New  Church  ”  is  represented 
by  societies  or  by  receivers  at  about  620  places. 

Swollen  bor'K'ian  ism,  n.  {The.ol.)  The  doctrines 
propounded  hy  Swedenborg,  and  maintained  by  his 
followers. 

Swedes'borough,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  post-village  of 
Gloucester  co.,  abt.  12  in.  S.W.  of  Woodbury. 

Sweil'isli.  a.  [Swed.  Svensk.)  { Geog .)  Pertaining,  or 
having  reference  to  Sweden,  or  to  the  Swedes. 

— n.  The  Swedish  language. 

Sweil'ish  coffee,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Astragalus. 

Sweep,  v.  a.  {imp.  aud  pp.  swept.)  [AS.  swapan.]  To 
clean  hy  brushing  or  passing  a  broom  over;  to  brush, 
or  rub  over  with  a  brush,  broom,  or  besom,  for  remov¬ 
ing  dust  or  loose  dirt;  as.  to  sweep  a  floor,  to  sweep  a 
chimney.  —  To  carry  with  a  long,  swinging,  or  dragging 
motion;  to  hear  along  with  pride  or  pomposity ;  as,  she 
swept  past  with  an  air  of  disdain.  —  To  drive  or  carry 
along  or  off  on  the  earth  ;  as.  the  flood  swept  away  every¬ 
thing  before  it.  —  To  drive,  destroy,  remove,  or  carry  off 
numbers  at  a  stroke,  or  with  rapidity  or  violence;  as, 
after  breaking  the  bank,  he  swept  the  stakes  off  the 
table;  thousands  of  people  were  swept  off  hy  the  cholera. 

—  To  observe  or  run  the  eye  or  other  instrument  over 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  observation ;  as,  to  sweep  the 
horizon  with  a  telescope.  —  To  strike  with  a  long  stroke; 
ns,  oars  sweep  the  water,  she  swept  her  fingers  over  the 
harp. 

To  sweep  a  mould.  {Funding.)  To  set  the  sand  in  a 
mould  by  a  template,  instead  of  packing  it  around  a 
pattern. 

— v.  ?i.  To  pass  with  celerity  and  violence,  as  something 
broad,  or  brushing  the  surface  of  anything;  as,  heavy 
rain  sweeps  the  streets.  —  To  pass  over  or  brush  along 
with  force  and  rapidity;  as,  a  sweeping  gale  of  wind. — 
To  pass  with  pomp  or  ostentation;  as,  she  appeared  at 
court  with  a  sweeping  train  to  her  robe.  —  To  move  with 
a  long  stretch  or  reach ;  ns,  a  sweeping  stroke.  —  To 
take  in  a  view  with  progressive  rapidity;  to  include 
many  persons  or  particulars  in  a  single  act  or  utter¬ 
ance;  as,  a  sweeping  assertion,  charge,  and  the  like. 

— n.  Act  of  sweeping.  — Compass  or  extent  of  any  stroke; 
as,  to  take  a  long  sweep  of  the  oars.  —  Circuit  or  range 
of  any  turning  body  or  motion;  as,  the  sweep  of  a  door. 

—  Reach  or  compass  of  anything  flowing  or  brushing; 
as,  the  sweep  of  a  torrent. — Violent  and  general  destruc¬ 
tion;  as,  the  sweep  of  a  pestilence.  —  Direction  and  di¬ 
mension  of  any  motion  other  than  rectilinear;  as,  the 
sweep  of  a  compass.  —  One  who  sweeps;  specifically,  a 
chimney-sweeper. — A  pole  or  piece  of  timber  moved  on  a 
fulcrum  or  post,  employed  in  raising  and  lowering  a 
bucket  in  a  well  for  drawing  water ; — also  written  swape. 

{Founding.)  In  loam-moulding,  a  movable  template 
for  forming  moulds. 

{Naut.)  A  circular  plank  fitted  to  support  the  fore¬ 
most  end  of  the  tiller,  or  handle  of  a  rudder,  much  im¬ 
proved  by  conveying  the  tiller-rope  round  it,  and  keep¬ 
ing  it  always  tight.  —  Any  part  of  a  ship  shaped  in  a 
segment  of  a  circle. 

— pi.  Large  oars  used  on  board  small  craft,  to  urge  them 
forward  during  calms,  or  to  give  them  additional  speed 
during  a  chase. 

Sweep'ingly,  adv.  In  a  sweeping  manner. 

Sweep'inj'iiess,  7i.  Quality  of  being  sweeping. 

Sweepings,  7i.  pi.  Things  collected  hy  sweeping; 
dregs;  rubbish  ;  as,  the  sweepings  of  a  ship’s  hold. 

Sweep-net,  n.  A  net  for  drawing  over  a  large  compass. 

Sweep's!  aKos,  n.  si7ig.  or  pi.  The  whole  money  or 
plate  staked  or  won  at  a  horse-race. 

Swoop'- waslior,  n.  The  person  who  extracts  theresi- 
diium  of  precious  metals  from  the  sweepings,  potsherds, 
&c„  of  refineries  of  gold  and  silver,  or  places  where  these 
metals  are  manufactured  or  used.  — Ure. 

Sweop'y,  a  Passing  with  a  sweeping  or  brushing  mo¬ 
tion,  or  with  speed  and  violence,  over  a  great  extent  or 
compass  at  once;  as,  sweepy  sway.  {Dry den.) — Wavy. 

—  Expanded;  as,  the  peacock’s  sweepy  train. 

Swoot,  a.  {comp,  swkbtkr;  superl.  sweetest.)  [A.  S. 

swet;  Du.  zocl;  Lat.  suctuis.J  Sacchariue;  luscious* 


MAP  OF  SWEDEN,  NORWAY,  DENMARK,  AND  THE  BALTIC. 


The  Kingdom  of  Norway  (Norwegian,  Norge;  Swedish,  Norrige  or 
Non  ike)  and  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden  (Swedish,  Sverige  or  Swea-rika) , 
now  united  under  one  sovereign,  occupy  the  entire  great  peninsula  of  north¬ 
ern  Europe,  called  by  the  ancients  Scandinavia,  and  comprise  together  an 
area  second  only  to  Russia  in  Europe,  and  equal  to  2f  times  that  of  the 
Eritish  Isles,  hut  with  only  J-th  of  the  population.  The  average  density 
per  square  mile  is  for  Sweden  24  G,  and  for  Norway  13'8  persons.  In 
Sweden  16,4bf>  square  miles  are  occupied  by  lakes.  The  monarchy  ex¬ 
tends  through  nearly  1G  degrees  of  latitude,  namely,  from  55°  20'  to  71° 

1  o  N,  ol  which  about  4 A  are  'within  the  Arctic  Circle.  Length  from 
Nordkyn  to  Saudhammar  Point,  1,163  miles;  from  the  Naze  to  the  | 


Dornen,  1,153  miles.  Greatest  breadth,  510  miles.  The  country  is  on 
the  same  latitudes  as  Greenland  and  Alaska  westward,  and  of  Siberia 
eastward. 

The  Kingdom  of  Denmark  (Danish,  Danmark),  one  of  the  smallest 
states  of  Europe,  is  nearly  equally  divided  into  a  mainland  portion,  or  the 
peninsula  of  Jutland,  and  an  extensive  group  of  islands.  Its  area  is  less 
than  half,  and  its  population  rather  more  than  half  of  that  of  Scotland. 
Density  per  square  mile  is  126  persons. 

1  he  scale  of  the  Map  is  79  miles  to  an  inch ;  one  square  inch  compris¬ 
ing  about  7  5  tunes  the  area  represented  by  one  square  inch  on  the  Map 
of  England. 


TABLE  OF  THE  MONARCHIES  AND  THEIR  DEPENDENCIES. 


SWEDEN. 

Lain,  or  County. 

1.  Malmohus, 

2.  Goteborg  and  Bohns, 

3.  lilekinge  or  Carlscrona 

4.  Christianstad, 

5.  Skaraborg, 

6.  Halland, 

7.  Oster  Gothland 

8.  Elfsborg, 

9.  Calmar, 

10.  Kronoberg, 

11.  Gothland, 

12.  Jonkoping, 

Lake  Wener, 

Lake  Wetter, 

Gothland, 

1.  Stockholm, 

2.  hodermanland,  or  Nykopmg, 

3.  Orebro, 

4.  Upsala, 

5.  Westmanland,  or  Westeras, 

6.  WTermland, 

7.  Kopparberg, 

Lake  Malar, 

Lake  Hjelmar, 

S  YKALAND,  or  SWEDEN) 
Proper,  j 


Gefleborg, 

Wester  Norrland, 
Westerbotten,  . 
Jemtland, 
Norrbotten, 


Total  of  Sweden, 


Area  in 

Pop. 

Refer- 

Eng.  sq.m 

1807. 

ence. 

1,812 

312,862 

G 

i 

1,937 

235,843 

F 

g 

1.149 

127,708 

H 

h 

2.4S7 

225,419 

G 

h 

3,303 

243,074 

G 

g 

1,893 

127,992 

Gr 

h 

4,148 

258,001 

ii 

g 

4,926 

282,258 

G 

g 

4,397 

237.453 

I 

h 

3,635 

164,949 

II 

h 

1.213 

54,023 

K 

h 

4.293 

186,848 

H 

h 

2,015 

G 

g 

716 

II 

g 

37,924  2 

,456,430 

2,862 

271,222 

K 

g 

2,572 

135,000 

I 

g 

3,415 

166,792 

H 

g 

1.978 

9S.651 

I 

g 

2.511 

112,585 

I 

g 

6,524 

264.393 

G 

g 

12,137 

177,195 

H 

f 

472 

I 

g 

187 

H 

g 

32,658  1 

225,838 

7,587 

146,256 

I 

f 

9.074 

130,885 

I 

e 

22,841 

90,815 

I 

d 

19,276 

69,667 

II 

e 

41,261 

75,790 

K 

c 

100,039 

513,413 

170,621  4, 

195,681 

Stifts. 

(Dioceses.) 


Christiania, 


NORWAY. 

Amts,  or 
Bailliewicks. 


/■Christiania, 

Agershuus, 

Smaalenene, 

Buskerud, 

Jarlsberg 

Laurvig, 

/  Bratsberg, 
Nedenas 


and 


and 

Ciiristiansand,  -j  Robygdelaget, 
Lister  &  Mandal, 
V  Stavanger, 


Area  in  Pop.  Refer- 
Eng.  sq.m.  1865.  enee. 

P  g 

F  f 

"  10,347  448,475  |  | 

P  g 
E  g 

15,628  328,583  E  g 

D  g 
C  g 


Bergen, 

Hamar, 

Throndhjem, 


(Bergen  (town),  ' 
J  N.  Bergen  huus, 
(S.  Bergenhuus,  J 

(Hedemarken,  1 
(Christians,  | 


12,552 


20,796 


Tromso, 

Total  of  Norway, 


(Romsdal,  1 
<  N.Throndhiem,  >  22,032 
(S.  Throndhjem,  j 


(  Nordland, 
J  Finmark, 
(  Tromso, 


j-  41,032 


C  f 
227,853  D  f 
D  f 

245,354  |  f 

D  e 

295,  S77  P  d 
F  e 

H  c 
155.336  N  b 
K  b 


123,297  1,701,478 


Total  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  293,918  5,897,159 


COLONY. 

St.  Bartholomew  Island  (W.  Indies), 


16 


2,800 


The  State  Church  is  Lutheran ;  Roman  Catholics,  900 ; 
Jews,  950. 


DENMARK. 


Zealand  ( Sjdlland ),  Moen,  and  1 
Samso,  ( 

Funen  (Fyen),  Langeland,  and  Arro 
Laaland,  Falster,  &e. , 

Bornholm,  . 

Jutland, 

Total, 


Colonies. 

Faroe  Islands  (17  inhabited), 
Iceland, 

Greenland, 

Santa  Cruz  (in  W.  Indies), 
Total, 

Total  of  Denmark,  &c.. 


Area  in 

Pop.  : 

Eng.  sq.m. 

1805. 

2,849 

608,090 

1,286 

230,455 

648 

91,645 

223 

31,616 

9,791 

755,996 

14,797  L 

,717,802 

(I860). 

510 

8,922 

39,696 

66.987 

3,954 

9,880 

74 

23,194 

44,234 

108,983 

ence. 


59,031  1,826,785 


The  State  Religion  is  Lutheran.  There  were  (1860)  be¬ 
sides,  4,214  Jews,  1,240  Roman  Catholics,  and  2,657  Mor¬ 
mons. 


Aaby, 

Aafjord, 
Aalborg,  10,069 
Aalesund,  3,658 
Aainot, 

Aarhuus,  11,009 
Aasnes, 

Abo,  18,188 
A  by, 

Adolfstrom, 

Ahre, 

Ah  ns, 

Akre, 

Alingsiis,  1,801 

Alstahoug, 

Altengaard, 

Amal,  1,666 

Ammeberg, 

Amsele, 

Ankenes, 

Appel  bo, 

Arboga,  3,160 
Arendal,  5,800 
Areusberg, 


TOWNS,  ETC. 


Denmark 

E 

h 

Arjeplog, 

Norrland  K 

c 

Bjorneborg, 

Finland  L 

f 

Bygland,  Christiansand 

D 

g 

Throndhjem 

F 

e 

Arniis, 

Norrland  K 

e 

Bjomor, 

Throndhjem  F 

d 

Bykle,  Christiansand 

D 

g 

Denmark 

E 

h 

Arvidsjaur, 

Norrland  K 

d 

Bodo, 

L  of  Oland  I 

h 

Byske, 

Norrland 

L 

3 

Throndhjem 

D 

e 

Arvika, 

Sweden  G 

g 

Bodo,  277 

Tromso  H 

V 

Calmar,  9,200 

Gothland 

I 

h 

Hamar 

F 

f 

Askersund,  1,389 

Sweden  H 

g 

Bmrum, 

Christiania  F 

g 

Cammin,  or  Kaminin, 

Germany 

11 

k 

Denmark 

F 

h 

Assens, 

Denmark  E 

i 

Bolniis, 

Norrland  I 

f 

Carlsborg, 

Gothland 

H 

g 

Hamar 

G 

f 

Atvidaberg, 

Gothland  H 

g 

Bomassund, 

Aland  Isles  L 

f 

Carlshamn,  5,492 

Gothland 

H 

h 

Finland 

M 

f 

Atvik, 

Norrland  L 

a 

Bomstad, 

Tromso  K 

b 

Carlskrona,  17,171 

Gothland 

H 

h 

Norrland 

L 

d 

Aure, 

Throndhjem  E 

e 

Boras,  3,218 

Gothland  G 

h 

Carlstad, 

Sweden 

G 

g 

Norrland 

I 

c 

Avce, 

Tromso  M 

b 

Borga, 

Finland  N 

f 

Christiania,  the  Cap.  of  Nor¬ 

N  orrland 

G 

e 

Avesta, 

Sweden  I 

f 

Borgfors, 

Norrland  L 

.1 

way,  65,513 

Christiania 

F 

g 

Gothland 

II 

i 

Avik, 

Norrland  I 

e 

Borgholm,  781 

I.  of  Oland  I 

h 

Christiansand,  10,876  Christiansand 

E 

g 

Christiansand 

C 

g 

Bagaskar, 

Finland  L 

f 

Borgsjo, 

Norrland  H 

e 

Christianso  Light, 

Bornholm 

II 

i 

Gothland 

G 

h 

Balstad, 

Tromso  G 

c 

Branestad, 

Finland  N 

d 

Christianstad,  6,599 

Gothland 

H 

h 

Tromso 

G 

d 

Baltic,  Port. 

Baltic  Provinces  N 

g 

Brandvold, 

Hamar,  G 

f 

Christiansund,  5,709  Throndhjem 

D 

e 

Tromso 

M 

b 

Bergen.  30,402 

Bergen  C 

f 

Brattfors, 

Norrland  K 

d 

Christinehamn,  3,073 

Sweden 

H 

g 

Gothland 

G 

g 

Bergvattnet, 

Norrland  I 

d 

Braunsberg,  10,681 

Germany  K 

i 

Christinestad, 

Finland 

L 

e 

Sweden 

H 

g 

Berlevang, 

Tromso  P 

a 

Brevig,  2,000 

Christiansand  E 

g 

Cimbrisham.  1,513 

Gothland 

H 

Norrland 

K 

a 

Bersbo, 

Gothland  I 

g 

Brono, 

Tromso  G 

d 

Colberg,  or  Kolberg,  12,850 

Germany 

H 

i 

Tromso 

I 

b 

Bjerno, 

Finland  M 

f 

Briicke, 

Norrland  H 

e 

Copenhagen  (Kjobenhavn), 

Sweden 

G 

f 

Bjbrko, 

Finland  P 

f 

Buknes, 

Tromso  G 

b 

Cap.  of  Kingdom,  155,143 

Denmark 

G 

i 

Sweden 

H 

g 

Bjorko  Light, 

Sweden  K 

g 

Bure, 

Norrland  L 

d 

Cbslin,  or  Kosliu,  13,585 

Germany 

I 

i 

Christiansand 

E 

g 

Bibrna, 

Norrland  K 

e 

Burgs, 

I.  of  Gothland  K 

h 

Cronstadt,  or  Kronstadt, 

Baltic  Provinces 

M 

g 

Bjornabben  Light  House, 

I.  of  Gland  I 

h 

Byguea, 

Norrland  L 

d 

48.413  Baltic  Provs. 

P 

(T> 


Dal  by, 

Dannemora, 

Danzig,  89,1111 
Deger  Fjard, 

Degerfora, 

Delsbo, 

Dirschau,  6,385 
Dolstad, 

Domesness, 

Donnaes, 

Dorpat, 

Dovre, 

Drammen,  13,870 
Drobak, 

Drontkeim,  or  Throndhjem 
Dularo 
Dimanuinde, 

Diippel, 

Dylta, 

Ebeltoft, 

Edfors, 

Edvindvik, 

Egersund.  2.141 
Eggrund  Light  House, 

Eid, 

Eidskogen, 

Eidsvold, 

Ekesjo,  1,954 
Ekholra  Light, 

Ekniis, 

Eksharad, 

Elhing,  28,055 
Elfkarleby, 

Elfros, 

Elfsborg, 

Elsinore  ( Ilelsingor ), 

Elvegaard, 

Elverum, 

Engelholm,  1,672 
Enkoping,  1,638 
Enoratekis, 

Euskiir  Light, 

Esbo, 

Eskilstuna,  5,201 
Eslof; 

Evanger, 

Evenes, 

Evikne, 

Evje, 

Faaborg, 

Faalberg, 

Fahlnn,  5,677 
Falkenberg,  1,245 
Falkoping,  1,442 
Falsterbo,  301 
Fan  la, 

Farsund, 

Flekkefjord, 

Flensburg,  21,999 
Floda, 

Foldal, 

Foldereid, 

F’olinge, 

Forde, 

Forss, 

Forssa, 

Forvik, 

Fredericia, 

Frederikshald,  9,219 
Frederikshamn, 

Erederiksbavn, 

Frederikstad,  4.828 
Frederiksten, 

Frederiksvarn, 

Frosten, 

Fryksande, 

Furset, 

Gallared, 

Gamla  (Old)  Karleby, 

Gamleby, 

Gamvik, 

Gefle,  12,908 
Gela, 

Gildeskaal, 

Gikanas, 

Gillesnole, 

Gladstad, 

Gloppen, 

Gltiekstadt,  5,051 
Gondalen, 

Gothenburg(G6te5ory),60,028  Gothland  G 
Granbyn, 

Grangarde, 

Gransele, 

Gravlev, 

Greenaa, 

Greifswald,  17,380 
Grenna,  1,338 
Grimstad, 

Sh-ona, 

•Irbuskar  Light, 

Grythytte, 

Hadersleben,  8,293 
Hafvero, 

Haifjoelddal, 

Hallsberg, 

Halrastad,  4,488 
Hals, 

Halvero, 

Haiuar, 

Hamburg,  222,231 
Harnero, 

Hammar, 

Haunuardal, 


Sweden  G  f 
Sweden  I  f 
Germany  K  i 
Norrland  IC  e 
Norrland  K  d 
Norrland  I  f 
Germany  K  i 
Tromso  G  d 
Baltic  Provinces  M  h 
Tromso  G  c 
Baltic  Provinces  O 
Hamar  E 
Christiania  F 
Christiania  F1 
F 

Sweden  K 
Baltic  Provinces  M 

Germany  E  i 
Sweden  H  g 
Denmark  F  h 
Norrland  L 
Bergen  C 
Christian  sand  C 
Norrland  I 
Bergen  C 
Hamar  G  g 
Christiania  F  f 
Gothland  H 
Baltic  Provinces  N 
Finland  M 
Sweden  G 
Germany  K 
Sweden  I 
Norrland  II 
Gothland  F 
Denmark  G 
Tromso  I 
Hamar  F 
Gothland  G 
Sweden  I 
Norrland  M 
Finland  L 
Finland  N 
Sweden  I 
Gothland  G 
Bergen  D 
Tromso  I 
Hamar  F 
Christiansand  D 
Denmark  F 
Hamar  F 
Sweden  II 
Gothland  G 
Gothland  G 
Gothland  <1 
Norrland  H 
Christiansand  D 
Christiansand  D 
Germany  E 
Sweden  H 
Hamar  F 
Throndhjem  G 
Norrland  H 
Bergen  C 
Norrland  I 
Norrland  I 
Tromso  G 
Denmark  E 
Christiania  F 
Finland  O 
Denmark  F 
Christiania  F 
Christiania  F 
Christiania  F 
Throndhjem  F 
Sweden  G 
Tromso  K 
Gothland  G 
Finland  M 
Gothland  I 
Troinso  P 
Norrland  I 
Aland  Isles  K 
Tiomso  H 
Norrland  H 
Norrland  I 
Tromso  F 
Bergen  D 
Germany  E  k 
Norrland  G  d 
h 

Norrland  K  d 
Sweden  H  f 
Norrland  K  d 
Denmark  E  h 
Denmark  F  h 
Germany  G  i 
Gothland  H  g 
Christiansand  E  g 
Throndhjem  G  <1 
Sweden  IC  g 
Sweden  H  g 
Germany  E  i 
Norrland  H  e 
Tromso  H  d 
Sweden  H  g 
Gothland  G  h 
Denmark  F  h 
Norrland  H  e 
Hamar  F  f 
Germany  E  k 
Tromso  H  b 
Sweden  H  g 
Norrland  H  e 
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DENMARK 

,  AND  THE 

Hammer, 

Bergen  C 

f 

Koslin,  or  Cdslin, 

Germany  I 

i 

Hammeren  Light,  Bornholm  FI 

Hammerfest,  1,546.  The 
most  northerly  town  of 

i 

ICragero,  4,250 
Kx-onstadt,  48,413 
Kuivanienii, 

Christiansand  E 
Baltic  Provinces  P 
Finland  N 

g 

1 

the  Woxdd. 

Tromso  M 

a 

Kul  I  a, 

Sweden  IC 

g 

Hamrange, 

Norrland  I 

f 

lCullen  Light, 

Gothland  G 

h 

Hanstholm  Light, 

Denmai-k  E 

h 

lCunda, 

Baltic  Provinces  O 

g 

Haparanda,  901 

Non-land  N 

d 

Kvatsund, 

Tromso  N 

a 

Hapsal, 

Baltic  Provinces  M 

g 

ICymmenegard, 

Finland  O 

f 

Hasenpot, 

Baltic  Provinces  L 

h 

Labiau, 

Germany  L 

i 

Hassela, 

Norrland  I 

e 

Lackta, 

Lagskar  Light, 

Norrland  K 

c 

Hassjo, 

Norrland  I 

e 

Aland  Isles  IC 

g 

Flaugesund,  3,221 

Christiansand  C 

g 

Laholm,  1,277 
Landskrona,  7,135 

Gothland  G 

h 

Haukipudas, 

Finland  N 

d 

Gothland  G 

i 

Hede, 

Noriland  G 

e 

Landsort  Light, 

Sweden  I 

g 

Hedemora,  1,165 

Sweden  IF 

f 

Langenes, 

Tromso  H 

b 

IFedesundo, 

Norrland  I 

f 

Langesund, 

Christiansand  E 

g 

Helseggen, 
Helsingborg,  7,134 

Tromso  G 

c 

Lannas, 

Lappfjard, 

Non-land  I 

e 

Gothland  G 

h 

Finland  L 

e 

Helsingfors,  25,285 

Finland  N 

f 

Laurvig,  6,317 

Christiania  F 

g 

Hemnes, 

Tromso  G 

0 

Laxetven, 

Troinso  N 

a 

Heraldsby, 

Norrland  L 

c 

Leba. 

Germany  I 

i 

Herljunga, 

Gothland  G 

g 

Lebesby, 

Tromso  O 

a 

Hernbsand.  3,312 

Norrland  IC 

e 

Leksand, 

Sweden  H 

f 

Hesselo  Light, 

Denmark  F’ 

h 

Lenhofda, 

Gothland  H 

h 

Himango, 

Finland  M 

d 

Lenving, 

Denmark  E 

h 

Hirtsholm  Light, 

Denmark  F 

h 

Lesjo, 

Hamar  E 

e 

Hitterdal, 

Christiansand  E 

g 

Levanger, 

Throndhjem  F 

e 

Hjelmen  Light, 

Denmark  F 

h 

Lexvigen, 

Throndhjem  F 

e 

FI  jo,  1.204 

Gothland  H 

cr 

o 

Li  bau,  10,000 

Baltic  Provinces  L 

h 

Hjorring, 

Denmark  E 

h 

Liden, 

Norrland  I 

e 

Hobio. 

Denmark  E 

h 

Lidkoping,  3,503 

Gothland  G 

g 

Huburg  Light  House, 

I.  of  Gothland  IC 

h 

Lillehammer,  1,676 

Hamar  F 

f 

Hochland  Light, 

Finland  O 

f 

Lillesand, 

Christiansand  E 

g 

Hofvo, 

Gothland  H 

cr 

Lillherdal, 

Norrland  H 

1 

Hdgsbole, 

Norrland  L 

d 

Lima, 

Sweden  G 

f 

lIolb,x-k, 

Denmark  F 

i 

Lindaas, 

Bergen  C 

f 

Ilolmedal, 

Bergen  C 

f 

Linde,  1,243 

Sweden  H 

g 

Holmestrand,  2,084 

Christiania  F 

g 

Lindsall, 

Norrland  H 

e 

Holstebro, 

Honefossen, 

Denmark  E 

h 

Linkoping,  6,719 

Gothland  H 

g 

C  hristiania  F 

f 

Lisekil, 

Gothland  F 

g 

Hoperstad, 

Bergen  D 

f 

Lith, 

Norrland  H 

e 

Hoppen, 

Throndhjem  D 

e 

Ljungly, 

Gothland  H 

h 

Horne, 

Non-land  IC 

e 

Ljusdale, 

Norrlaud  I 

f 

Horaingdal, 

Bergen  D 

f 

Lodalen,  Ny, 

Sweden  G 

f 

Horsens, 

Denmark  E 

i 

Ldfanger, 

Loftahammar, 

Norrland  L 

d 

Horten,  6,192 

Christiania  F 

g 

Gothland  I 

h 

Hotagen, 

Norrland  IF 

e 

Lofmock, 

Norrland  I 

c 

Hove, 

Bergen  C 

e 

Logstor, 

Denmark  E 

h 

Hovin, 

Christiansand  E. 

g 

Loh  tea. 

Finland  M 

d 

Hudiksvall,  3,020 

Norrland  I 

f 

Loksa, 

Baltic  Provinces  N 

g 

Hushy, 

Sweden  I 

f 

Loin, 

Hamar  E 

f 

Huse, 

Bergen  C 

f 

Loos, 

Norrland  H 

f 

Husavai-na, 

Gothland  FI 

h 

Lovisa, 

Finland  O 

f 

Hustad, 

Throndhjem  D 

e 

Liibeck,  36,998 

Germany  F 

k 

Hveen, 

Denmark  G 

i 

Lulea,  1,737 

Non-land  M 

d 

Hvittisbofjard, 

Finland  L 

f 

Lulea,  Ofver, 

Norrland  L 

d 

Idi-e, 

Sweden  G 

f 

Lund, 

Christiansand  D 

g 

i 

Ijo, 

Finland  N 

d 

Lund,  10.268 

Gothland  G 

Insterburg,  13,741 

Germany  L 

i 

Lusei-ort  Light, 

•Baltic  Pi-ovinces  L 

h 

Jacobstad 

Finland  M 

e 

Luvia. 

Finland  L 

f 

Jerua, 

Sweden  H 

f 

Lycksele, 

Norrland  IC 

d 

Jock  mock. 

Nonland  L 

c 

Makur, 

Tromso  Q 

a 

Jdnkoping,  10,371 

Gothland  H 

h 

Malmkoping, 

Sweden  I 

g 

Jostedal, 

Bergen  D 

f 

Mai  mo,  22,711 

Gothland  G 

l 

Josund, 

Throndhjem  E 

e 

Malnes, 

Tromso  H 

b 

Juckasjarvi, 

Jiinosuvando, 

Norrland  L 

c 

Maloren  Light, 

Norrland  M 

d 

Norrland  M 

c 

Malung, 

Sweden  G 

f 

Kaafjord, 

Tromso  M 

b 

Man  dal,  3,838 

Christiansand  D 

g 

Kalaioki, 

Finland  M  d 

Margraven, 

Baltic  Provinces  M 

h 

Kalix, 

Norrland  M 

d 

Moribo, 

Denmark  F 

i 

Kalix,  Ofver, 

Norrland  M 

c 

Mariefred,  665 

Sweden  I 

g 

Kail, 

Norrland  G 

e 

Mariestad,  2,382 

Gothland  G 

g 

ICalraar,  or  Calmar,  9,200  Gothland  I 

h 

Marstrand,  1,262 

Gothland  F 

h 

ICalo, 

Denmark  F 

h 

Masi 

Tromso  M 

b 

Kainela, 

Finland  L 

f 

Mem  el,  19,003 

Germany  L 

i 

Kammin,  or  Cammin, 

Germany  II 

k 

Middelfart, 

Denmark  E 

i 

Karasjok, 

Tromso  N 

b 

Mitau, 

Baltic  Provinces  M 

h 

Karis, 

Finland  M 

f 

Mo, 

Tromso  H 

c 

Karlebotn. 

Tromso  P 

a 

Mo, 

Norrland  I 

e 

Karleby  (Gamla.  or  Old),  Finland  M 

e 

Molde, 

Throndhjem  D 

e 

Karleby  (Ny,  or  New) 

Finland  M 

e 

Molilja, 

Gothland  H 

h 

Kasko, 

Finland  L 

e 

Monsteras, 

Gothland  I 

h 

ICathrineholm, 

Sweden  I 

g 

Mora. 

Sweden  H 

f 

Kautokeino, 

Tromso  M 

b 

Morbylanga, 

I.  of  Oland  I 

h 

Kelvia, 

Finland  M 

e 

Moskeues, 

Tromso  G 

c 

Kemi, 

Kiberg 

Finland  N 
Tromso  Q 

d 

a 

Moss,  4,307 

Motala, 

Christiania  F 
Gothland  H 

g 

g 

Kiel,  24,216 

Germany  F 

i 

Nakskov, 

Denmark  F 

1 

Kihl, 

Sweden  G 

8 

Namsos, 

Throndhjem  F 

d 

Killingen, 

Norrland  L 

c 

Narva, 

Baltic  Pxovinces  P 

g 

Kimito, 

Finland  M 

f 

Nassjo, 

Gothland  H 

h 

Kirkemoen, 

Tromso  IC 

b 

Nerpes, 

Finland  L 

e 

Kirkslatt, 

Finland  N 

f 

Nervo  Light, 

Finland  O 

f 

Kirrefer, 

Baltic  Provinces  M 

g 

Nes, 

Hamar  F 

f 

Kjelvik, 

Trdiuso  O 

a 

Nesne, 

Tromso  G 

c 

Kjollefjord, 

Tromso  O 

a 

Nestved, 

Denmark  F 

i 

Klep, 

Christiansand  C 

g 

Neustadt, 

Germany  F 

i 

Klinte, 

I.  of  Gothland  1C 

h 

Nexo, 

Bornholm  H 

i 

Klofsjo. 

Non-land  H 

e 

Nianfors, 

Norrland  I 

f 

IColding, 

Denmark  E 

i 

Nikolaistadt,  or  Vasa, 

Finland  L 

e 

Kolvereid, 

Throndhjem  F 

d 

Nissedal, 

Christiansand  E 

g 

Komagver, 

Tromsd  Q 

a 

Noe  rim, 

Christiansand  0 

g 

Kongelf,  921 

Gothland  G 

h 

Nora, 

Norrland  K 

e 

Kongshacka,  499 

Gothland  G 

h 

Nora, 

Sweden  I 

f 

Kongsherg,  4,800 

Christiania  E 

g 

Nora.  1,258 

Sweden  H 

g 

Kongslid, 

Tromso  IC 

b 

Nordland, 

Tromso  G 

Kongsvinger, 
IConigsberg,  106,296 

Hamar  G 

f 

More, 

Norrkoping,  23,709 

Christiania  E 

f 

Germany  L 

i 

Gothland  H 

g 

Hoping,  1,862 

Sweden  II 

g 

Norrskars  Light, 

Norrland  L 

e 

ICors, 

Throndhjem  D 

e 

Norrtelge,  1,329 

Sweden  K 

g 

ICorsnas. 

Koi-so  Light, 

F’inland  L 
Sweden  IC 

e 

g 

i 

Nostvik, 

Nucko, 

Tromso  G 
Baltic  Provinces  M 

d 

§ 

i 

Korsiir, 

Denmark  F' 

Nyborg. 

Denmark  F 

Nyborg, 

Nyby, 

Ny  (New)  Karleby, 
Nykjobing, 

Nykoping,  5,016 
Ny  Lodalen, 

Nysatra, 

Nystad, 

Odensee,  14,255 
Odensholm  Light, 
Odeshog, 

Ofvansjo, 

Ofver  Kalix, 

Ofver  Lulea, 

Ofver  Tornea, 

Ogne, 

Omgong, 

Oosbakke, 

Opdal, 

Oranienbaum, 

Orehro,  9,007 
Oregrund,  727 
Orlandet, 

Orsa, 

Osen, 

Osen, 

Ostergarn, 

Osterrisor,  or  Oster 
Kisoer.  2,335 
Ostersund,  1,742 
Osthammar,  612 
Oxhammar  Light, 

Pajala, 

Paskallavik, 

Pernau, 

Pernigel, 

Petalox, 

Peterhof, 

Philipstad,  1,9S4 
Pillau, 

Pitea,  1,657 
Polangen, 

Polmak, 

Pork  ala, 

Porla, 

Porsgrund.  2,773 
Port  Baltic, 

Pottis, 

Prcesto. 

Pyhajoki, 

Pyhamaa, 

Kafsbotn, 

Ragunda, 

Ramraen, 

Ramsele, 

Handers, 

Ranea, 

Ratan , 

Rattvik, 

Raumo, 

Raunula, 

Rendsburg.  12,460 
Revel,  29,434 
Ribe, 

Riga,  102,043 
Ringebu, 

Ringkjobing, 

Risoer  (Oster),  or  Oster 
risor,  2,335 
Rixhoft  Light, 

Roda, 

Rodaby, 

Rodo, 

Roeskilde, 

Rojen, 

Ronne, 

Roraas, 

Rostock,  28,849 
Riigenwalde, 

Runo, 

Ruotsinsalmi, 
Sackenhausen, 

St.  Johannis, 

St.  Petersburg,  Metropolis 
of  the  Russian  Empire, 


Tromso  P  a 
Norrland  K  e 
Finland  M  e 
Denmark  F  i 
Sweden  I  g 
Sweden  G  f 
Norrland  L  d 
Finland  L  f 
Denmark  F  i 
Baltic  Provinces  M  g 
Gothland  H  g 
Norrland  I 
Norrland  M 
Norrland  L 
Norrland  M 
Christiansand  C 
Tromso  P 
Tromso  FI 
Throndhjem  E 
Baltic  Provinces  P 
Sweden  H 
Sweden  K 
Throndhjem  E  e 
Sweden  H  f 
Hamar  F  f 
Throndhjem  F  d 
I.  of  Gothland  IC  h 


Christiansand  li  g 
Norrland  II  e 
Sweden  K 
Bergen  C 
Norrland  M 
Gothland  I 
Baltic  Provinces  N 
Baltic  Provinces  N 
Finland  L 
Baltic  Provinces  P 
Sweden  H 
Germany  1C 
Norrlaud  L 
Baltic  Provinces  L 
Tromso  P 
Finland  N 
Sweden  II 
Christiansand  E  g 
Baltic  Provinces  N 
Finland  O 
Denmark  G 
Finland  N 
Finland  L 
Tromso  M  a 
Norrland  I 
Sweden  II 
Norrland  I 
Denmark  F 
Norrland  M 
Norrland  L 
Sweden  IF  f 
Finland  L  f 
Norrland  L 
Germany  E 
Baltic  Provinces  N 
Denmark  E 
Baltic  Provinces  N 
Hamar  F 
Denmark  E 


b 

i 

5 

i 

h 

f 

h 


Christiansand  E  g 
Germany  K  i 
Sweden  G  f 
Norrland  L  d 
Tromso,  G  c 
Denmark  G  i 
Baltic  Provinces  M  h 
Bornholm  H  x 
Throndhjem  F  e 
Germany  G  i 
Germany  I  i 
Baltic  Provinces  M  h 
Finland  O  f 
Baltic  Provinces  L  h 
Finland  P  f 


539,122 
Sala,  3,619 
Siil  ho,  or  Selbo, 
Salis, 

Sammaro  Light, 
Samsele, 

Sande, 

Sande,  1,797 
Sandeid, 

Siirna. 

Sarpsborg,  2,989 
Sastmola, 

Sitter,  523 
Savik, 

Selbo,  or  Salbo, 
Schleswig,  13,390 
Sideby, 

Sigtuna.  502 

Silbojock, 

Silkeborg, 

Simo, 

Singsaas, 

Sisterbiick, 

Sjanjeli, 

Skagen, 
Skanderborg, 
Skanor,  861 
Skara,  2,366 
Skelleftea,  428 


Baltic  Provs.  Q  g 
Sweden  I  g 
Throndhjem  F  e 
Baltic  Provinces  N  h 
Finland  O  f 
Norrland  L  d 
Christiansand  D  g 
Christiania  F’  g 
Christiansand  C 
Sweden  G 
Christiania  F 
Finland  L 
Sweden  FI 
Throndhjem  F 
Throndhjem  F 
Germany  E 
Finland  L 
Sweden  I 
Norrland  I 
Denmark  E 
Finland  N 
Throndhjem  F 
Finland  P 
Norrland  1C 
Denmark  F 
Denmark  F 
Gothland  G 
Gothland  G 
Norrland  L 
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Skenninge,  1,520 
Skien,  4,774 
Skive, 

Skjerne, 

Skdfde,  1,677 
Skog, 

Skonevik, 

Skudesniis,  1,209 
Slagelse, 

Sleswick  (Schleswig), 

Slite, 

Smedje-backen, 

Snaasen, 

Soby, 

Soderhamn,  3,417 
Soderkoping,  1,651 
Sodertelge,  1,957 
Sodorp, 

Sogndal, 

Sogndal, 

Solleftea, 

Solvitsborg,  or  Solvesborg, 
1,562 
Sorsele, 

Stagun, 

Stakke, 

Stangvik, 

Stavanger,  16,647 
Stege, 

Stegen, 

Stenbrohull, 

Stensele, 

Stettin,  73,714 


Gothland  H 
Christiansand  E 
Denmark  E 
Denmark  E 
Gothland  G 
N  orrland  I 
Bergen  D 
Christiansand  C 
Denmark  F 
Germany  E 
I.  of  Gothland  K 
Sweden  H 
Throndhjem  G 
Denmark  F 
N  orrland  I 
Gothland  I 
Sweden  I 
Hamar  E 
Bergen  D 
Christiansand  D 
Norrlaud  I 


Gothland  H 
Norrland  I 
Norrland  H 
Throndhjem  F 
Throndhjem  E 
Christiansand  C 
Denmark  G 
Tromso  H 
Gothland  G 
Norrland  I 
Germany  H 


Stockholm,  Cap.  of  Kingdom, 

140,251  Sweden  K  g 


Adals  Elf,  180  m. 

Afran,  100  m. 

Alten  Elf,  135  m. 

Anarjok, 

Angerman  Elf,  230  m. 
Angesa  An,  or  Enges  An, 
Atna, 

Ba-gna  or  Beina  Elf,  120  m. 
Bardo, 

Byske  An,  120  m. 

Dal  Elf,  250  m. 

Dal  Elf,  Wester,  175  m. 
Drammen,  40  m. 

Eider  R.,  90  m. 

Elbe,  R.,  550  m. 

Era  An, 

Enges  An.  or  Angesa  An, 
Famiund  Elf, 

Fallfors,  Falls  on  the  R. 

Umea  Elf, 

Folda  Elf,  60  m. 

Gidea  Elf,  120  m. 
Glommen,  340  m. 


Norrland 

Gothland 

Tromso 

Tromso 

Norrland 

Norrland 

Hamar 

Hamar 

Tromso 

Norrland 

Sweden 

Sweden 

Christiania 

Germany 

Germany 

Gothland 

Norrland 

Hamar 


I  e 
G  h 
M  b 
N  b 
I  e 
M  c 
F  f 
E  f 
K  b 
K  d 
I  f 
G  f 
F  g 
E  i 
E  k 
I  h 
M  c 
F  f 


Norrland  K  d 
Hamar  F 
Norrland  K 
Hamar  F 


Stode, 

Norrland  I 

e 

Throndhjem,  19,287 

Throndhjem  F 

e 

Stolpe,  14,997 

Germany  I 

i 

Tilsit,  19,476 

Germany  L 

i 

Stordalen, 

Throndhjem  F 

e 

Tinn, 

Christiansand  E 

f 

Stciren, 

Throndhjem  F 

e 

Tondern, 

Germany  E 

i 

Storsjo, 

Norrland  G 

e 

Tonning, 

Germany  E 

i 

Storvolden, 

Tromso  H 

c 

Tonsberg,  4,541 

Christiania  F 

g 

Stralsund,  27,031 

Germany  G 

i 

Tonset, 

Hamar  F 

e 

Strand, 

Christiansand  D 

g 

Tonstad, 

Christiansand  D 

g 

Strand, 

Throndhjem  D 

e 

Torefors, 

Norrland  M 

a 

Strengniis,  1,579 

Sweden  I 

g 

Torekov, 

Gothland  G 

h 

Strom, 

Norrland  H 

e 

Tornea, 

Finland  N 

d 

Stromsnes, 

Tromso  I 

b 

Tornea,  Ofver, 

Norrland  M 

c 

Stromstad,  1,856 

Gothland  F 

g 

Transtrand, 

Sweden  G 

f 

Struer, 

Denmark  E 

h 

Tromso,  4,000 

Tromsii  K 

b 

Siikajoki, 

Finland  N 

d 

Trosa,  454 

Sweden  I 

g 

Sunda, 

Throndhjem  E 

e 

Trysil, 

Hamar  G 

f 

Sundsvall,  5,2S0 

Norrland  I 

e 

Tuna, 

Sweden  II 

f 

Surendal, 

Throndhjem  E 

e 

Tvareda, 

Norrland  M 

c 

Svabenswerk, 

Norrland  H 

f 

Uddevalla,  5,086 

Gothland  F 

g 

Sveaborg, 

Finland  N 

f 

Ufsby, 

Finland  L 

f 

Svenljunga, 

Gothland  G 

h 

Uggerby, 

Denmark  F 

h 

Svostrup, 

Denmark  E 

h 

U  leaborg, 

Finland  N 

d 

Swendborg, 

Denmark  F 

i 

Ullanger, 

Norrland  K 

e 

Swinemunde, 

Germany  H  k 

Ullensvang, 

Bergen  D 

f 

Taarbcek, 

Denmark  G 

i 

Ulricehamn,  1,252 

Gothland  G 

h 

Tabornes, 

Tromso  N 

a 

Umea,  2,130 

Norrland  L 

e 

Tacksmark, 

Sweden  F 

g 

Understen  Light, 

Sweden  K 

f 

Talsen, 

Baltic  Provinces  M 

h 

Upsala,  11,030 

Sweden  I 

g 

Tanuas, 

Norrland  G 

e 

Uskela, 

Finland  M 

f 

Tama, 

Norrland  H 

d 

Utklipporna  Light, 

Gothland  H 

i 

Testama, 

Baltic  Provinces  N 

g 

Uto  Light, 

Aland  Isles  L 

g 

Thingvold, 

Throndhjem  E 

e 

Vaage, 

Hamar  E 

f 

Thorshalla,  874 

Sweden  I 

g 

Vaagen, 

Tromso  H 

b 

Thorsken, 

Tromso  I 

b 

Yadso,  1,314 

Tromso  P 

a 

Thorup, 

Gothland  G 

h 

Yangen, 

Bergen  D 

f 

R 

1  V  E  R  3. 

Giita  Elf,  40  m.,  or  with  the 

Logde  An, 

Norrland  K 

e 

Klar,  4u5  m. 

Gothland  G 

g 

Lougan,  or  Vormen  Elf,  180  m.  Hamar  F 

f 

Guden  Aa, 

Denmark  E 

i 

Lulea  Elf,  240  in. 

Norrland  L 

d 

Guta  Elf,  80  m. 

Throndhjem  F 

e 

Lyckeby, 

Gothland  H 

h 

Hallingdals  Elf,  120  m.  Christiania  E 

f 

Maals  Elf,  95  m. 

Tromso  K 

b 

Helge  An, 

Gothland  G 

h 

Mitta  Elf. 

Norrland  G 

e 

Indals  Elf,  240  m. 

Norrland  I 

e 

Motala,  55  m. 

Gothland  H 

g 

Jetsjak, 

Tromso  N 

b 

Morrum,  R. 

Gothland  H 

h 

Kaitom  Elf, 

Norrland  L 

c 

Muonio  Elf.  180  m. 

Norrland  M 

b 

Kalix  Elf,  260  m. 

Norrland  L 

c 

Namsen  Elf,  100  m. 

Throndhjem  G 

d 

Karasjok  Elf,  95  m. 

Tromso  N 

Nissa,  100  in. 

Gothland  G 

h 

Kit  Elf. 

Tromso  L 

b 

Ore  Elf, 

Norrland  K 

d 

Klar  Elf,  280  m. 

Sweden  G 

f 

Ore  Elf. 

Sweden  H 

f 

Laagen  or  Lauven  Elf, 

Orka  Elf,  90  m. 

Throndhjem  E 

e 

175  m. 

*  Christiania  E 

g 

Otta  Elf, 

Hamar  E 

f 

Laga,  R. 

Gothland  G 

h 

Pitea  Elf,  200  m. 

Norrland  K 

c 

Lainio  Elf,  125  m. 

Norrland  M 

b 

Ranea  Elf, 

Norrland  L 

c 

Lais  Elf, 

Norrland  I 

d 

Re  ise  n. 

Tromso  L 

b 

Lauven  or  Laagen  Elf, 

Rena  Elf,  95  m. 

Hamar  F 

f 

175  m. 

Christiania  E 

g 

Rikle  An, 

Norrland  L 

d 

Laxan, 

Norrland  K 

e 

Rors  Elf, 

Tromso  N 

a 

Ljungan,  200  m. 

Norrland  G 

e 

Rouma  Elf,  30  m. 

Throndhjem  E 

e 

Ljusue  Elf,  240  m. 

Norrland  II 

e 

liiukan  Fall,  513  feet 

Christiansand  E 

g 

Varde, 

Vardohuus,  828 
Vasa,  or  Nikoiaistadt, 
Vatsnas, 

Veile, 

Vemb, 

Viborg, 

Viborg  (Somelindey), 
Vik, 

Vinje, 

Viska, 

Volden, 

Vuollerim, 

Wadstena,  2,490 
Waldemarsvik, 
Warberg,  2,321 
Waxholm,  992 
Weichselmiinde, 
Wenersborg,  4,415 
Westanfors, 

Westerns,  5,007 
Westervik,  5,142 
Wexio,  3,574 
Wilhelmina, 
Wimmerby,  1,850 
Windau, 

Windostern, 

Winterlaks, 

Wisby,  6,043 
Wismar,  13,531 
Wolderas, 

Woxna, 

Ystad,  6,203 
Zerel, 


,275 


Denmark 
Tromso 
Finland 
Tromso 
Denmark 
Denmark 
Denmark 
Finland 
Tromso 
Throndhjem 
Norrland 
Throndhjem 
Norrland 
Gothland 
Gothland 
Gothland 
Sw cden 
Germany 
Gothland 
Sweden 
Sweden 
Gothland 
Gothland 
Norrland 
Gothland 
Baltic  Provinces 
Gothland 
Finland 
I.  of  Gothland 
Germany 
Sweden 
Norrland 
Gothland 
Baltic  Provinces 


E  i 
Q  a 
L  e 
G  d 
E  i 


G  d 
E  e 
K  d 
D  e 
L  c 
H  g 

I  g 
G  h 

II 

G  g 
H  g 
I  g 
I  h 
H  h 

I  A 

II  h 
L  h 
G  h 


II  f 
G  i 
M  h 


Schlei,  R.,  26  m.  Germany  E 

Setersdalen,  Christiansand  D 

Skelleftea  Elf,  240  m.  Norrland  K 

Skien  Nid,  110  m.  Christiansand  E 

Skjern  Aa,  Denmark  E 

Store  Herje,  Norrland  G 

Storforsen,  Falls  on  the  R. 

Pitea  Elf,  Norrland  L 

Stredals  Elf,  70  m.  Christiansand  D 

Tana  Elf,  200  m.  Tromso  O 

Tobors  Elf,  Troinso  N 

Tornea  Elf,  290  m.  Norrland  M 

Torresdal,  140  m.  Christiansand  D 

Trollhatta  Falls  on  the  R. 

Gota  Elf,  Gothland  G 

Umea  Elf,  280  m,  Norrland  K 

Vefsen  Elf,  60  m.  Tromso  G 

Vorings  Fos  (Fall),  920  feet  Bergen  D 
Vormen,  orLougen  Elf,  180  m.  Hamar  F 

Wan  Elf,  Sweden  G 

Wiudel  Elf,  260  m.  Norrland  K 


LAKES. 


Alimoju  Javre, 

Norrland  I 

c 

Alte  band, 

Tromso  K 

b 

Amungen,  L. 

Sweden  H 

f 

Arvidsjaur, 

Norrland  K 

d 

Asnen,  L. 

Gothland  H 

h 

Aursund.  L. 

Throndhjem  F 

e 

Ave  Wattnet, 

Norrland  H 

d 

Bolmen,  L. 

Gothland  G 

h 

Brackjaur, 

Norrland  H 

d 

Rygdin,  L. 

Hamar  E 

f 

Dal  bo  Sjon, 

Sweden  G 

g 

Dellen,  L. 

Norrland  I 

f 

Enger,  L. 

Hamar  G 

f 

Faunund,  L. 

Hamar  F 

e 

Flasjon, 

Norrland  I 

d 

Fryken,  L. 

Sweden  G 

g 

Fvris,  L. 

Christiansand  E 

g 

Gian, 

Gothland  H 

g 

Helga,  L. 

Gothland  H 

h 

Hjelmar,  L. 

Sweden  H 

g 

Holm.  S. 

Norrland  H 

e 

Horn  Afvan, 

Norrland  I 

c 

'  Hotagen,  L. 

Norrland  H 

e 

Randajaur, 

Norrland  L 

c 

Stor  Afvan, 

Norrlancl  K 

d 

1  Ister.  L. 

Hamar  F 

e 

Rands  Fiord, 

Hamar  F 

f 

Stora  Lulea  L. ,  or  Lulea  Jaur,  Norrland  K 

c 

Juk  Tnesk, 

Norrland  I 

d 

Reinehaur. 

Norrland  I 

c 

Stor  Juckten, 

Norrland  I 

d 

Kalasjarvi, 

Norrland  K 

c 

Rhys,  or  Ros  Vand, 

Tromso  II 

d 

Storsa  L.,  or  Storsjou, 

Norrland  H 

6 

Kali,  L. 

Norrland  G 

e 

Ror  Fiord, 

Christiansand  E 

g 

Stor  Uman, 

Stroms  Vattudal, 

Norrland  I 

d 

Karatsjaur, 

Norrland  K 

c 

Ros,  or  Rhys  Vand, 

Tromso  H 

a 

Norrland  II 

d 

1  Krodren  Fiord, 

Christiania  E 

f 

Roxen,  L. 

Gothland  H 

g 

Tinn  Sjo, 

Christiansand  E 

g 

t  Kutsjon, 

Norrland  H 

d 

Runn,  L. 

Sweden  H 

f 

Tjaggelvas,  L. 

Norrland  I 

c 

Kvernberg,  L. 

Norrland  H 

d 

Sadva,  L. 

Norrland  I 

c 

Tornea  Tnesk, 

Norrland  K 

b 

,  Lando,  L. 

Norrland  H 

e 

Saggat  Tnesk, 

Norrland  K 

c 

Torren.  L. 

Norrland  G 

e 

Lane  Trask. 

Norrland  K 

d 

Siilbo,  or  Selbo  L. 

Throndhjem  F 

e 

Tyri  Fjord, 

Christiania  F 

f 

Lulea  Jaur.  or  Stora  Lulea  L.  Norrland  K 

c 

Sarna.  L. 

Sweden  G 

f 

Uddjaur, 

Norrland  I 

c 

Miller,  L. 

Sweden  I 

g 

Satis  Javre, 

Norrland  K 

c 

Umea  Wattnet, 

Norrland  H 

c 

Midsen,  L. 

Hamar  F 

f 

Selbo,  or  Salbo  L. 

Throndhjem  F 

e 

Unden,  L. 

Gothland  H 

g 

Mios  Vand, 

Christiansand  E 

g 

Siljan,  L. 

Sweden  H 

f 

Vasti,  L. 

Norrland  I 

c 

Naekten,  L. 

Norrland  H 

e 

Skagern,  L. 

Gothland  H 

g 

Volgsjon, 

Norrland  I 

d 

Nanis  Vand, 

Throndhjem  G 

d 

Skalka, 

Norrland  K 

c 

Vuolojaur, 

Norrland  K 

c 

Nisser  Vand, 

Christiansand  E 

g 

f 

Skarfva, 

Norrland  K 

c 

Waikijaur, 

Norrland  L 

c 

Osen,  L. 

Hamar  G 

Snaasen  Vand, 

Throndhjem  F 

d 

Wener,  L. 

Sweden  G 

g 

Oyern,  L. 

Paitas  Jaur, 
Pjeskajaur, 

Christiansand  F 
Norrland  K 
Norrland  I 

g 

c 

c 

Sommen,  L. 

Spirilen,  L. 

Stor, L. 

Gothland  H 
Christiania  F 
Hamar  F 

f 

f 

Gothland  11 
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BAYS  AND  ARMS  OF  THE  SEA. 


Agger  Alinde, 

Alands  Haf, 

Alten  Fiord, 

And  Fiord, 

Baas  Fiord, 

Bals  Fiord, 

Baltic  Sea  (German, 
Oster  Sfin;  Russ., 
Rindal  Fiord, 
Bbminel  Fiord, 
Bothnia,  Gulf  of, 
Braviken  Bay, 

Bred  Fiord, 

Bukke  Fiord, 

Calmar  Sound, 
Cattegat. 

Christiania  Fiord, 
Dais  Fiord, 

Deger  Fjard, 


Denmark  E  h 
Sweden  K  f 
Tromso  M  a 
Tromso  I  b 
Tromso  Q  a 
Tromso  K  b 
Qst  See;  Swecl., 
Baltiskoje  More),  K  h 
Tromsii  F  d 
Bergen  C  g 
K  f 

Gothland  I  g 
Throndhjem  D  e 
Christiansand  C  e 
Gothland  I  h 

F  h 

Christiania  F  g 
Bergen  C  f 
Norrland  K  e 


Eids  Fiord, 

Faa  Fiord, 

Faxo  B. 

Fehmarn  Belt, 
Fens  Fiord, 
Finland.  Gulf  of, 
Folden  Fiord, 
Folden  Fiord, 
Fdrde  Fiord, 
Frisehe  Half, 

Fro  Havet, 

Froi  Fiord, 

Gavi  Fiord, 

Glom  Fiord, 
Great  Belt. 

Great  Sound, 
Grotsund, 
Hammer  Fiord, 
Hango  Bay, 


Tromso 
Bergen 
Denmark 
Denmark 
Bergen 
Russia 
Throndhjem 
Tromso 
Bergen 
Germany 
Throndhjem 
Bergen 
Tromso 
Tromso 
■  Denmark 
Baltic  Provinces 
Tromsii 
Tromso 
Finland 


Hardanger  Fiord, 
Hassel  Fiord, 
Hudiksvall  Fiord, 
Ise  Fiord, 

Ise  Fiord, 

Jammer  Bay, 

Kage  Fjard, 

Kiel  Bay, 

Kjoge  B. 

Kolko  Bay, 
Kongsbacka  Fiord, 
Kongso  Fiord, 
Koporia  Bay, 
Kurisches  Half, 


Bergen  C 
Tromso  H 
Norrland  I 
Bergen  C 
Denmark  F 
Denmark  E 
Norrland  L 
Germany  F 
Denmark  G 
Baltic  Provinces  N 
Gothland  F 
Tromso  P 
Baltic  Provinces  P 
Germany  L 


K venang,  or  Quevenangen  Fiord.  Tromsii  L 

Lseso  Rinne,  Denmark  F 

Laholm  Bay.  Gothland  G 

Langelands  Belt,  Denmark  F 

Laxe  Fiord,  Tromso  O 


Lister  Fiord, 

Little  Belt, 

Little  Sound, 

Lofsta  Bay, 

Liibeck  Bay, 

Luga  Bay, 

Liim  Fiord, 

Lyngen  Fiord. 

Lyngvar  Fiord, 
Malangen  Fiord, 

Mai  Strom, 

Manager  Fiord, 

Matre  Fiord, 

Mogo  Sound, 

Molde  Fiorde, 

Namsen  Fiord, 

Narva  Bay, 

North  Sea,  or  German 
of  the  Danes), 


Christiansand 
Denmark 
Baltic  Provinces 
Sweden 
Germany 
Baltic  Provinces 
Denmark 
Tromso 
Throndhjem 
Tromso 
Tromso 
Denmark 
Bergen 
Baltic  Provinces 
Throndhjem 
Throndhjem 
Baltic  Provinces 
Ocean  ( IFest  Sea 


1)  g 
M  g 
D  e 
F  d 
O  g 


D  i 
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BALTIC, 


Ofoton  Fiord, 
Ore  Fiord, 
Oregrund  Bay, 
1’apoo  Bay, 

Peers  Fiord, 
Porsanger  Fiord, 
Putzeger  Wiek, 
Quarken,  East, 
Quarken,  West, 


Tromso  I 
Norrland  K 
Sweden  K 
Baltic  Provinces  N 
Tromso  Q 
Tromso  N 
Germany  K 
Norrland  L 
Norrland  L 


Q  uevenangen,or  Kvenang  Fiord,  Tromso  L 


b 

Ramso  Fiord, 

Throndhjem  E 

e 

Skelder  Viken. 

Gothland  G 

h 

e 

Banders  Fiord, 

Denmark  F 

h 

Skjerstad  Fiord, 

Tromso  H 

c 

f 

llanea  Fiord, 

Norrland  M 

d 

Sogne  Fiord, 

Bergen  C 

f 

g 

Ilanen  Fiord, 

Tromso  G 

c 

Sola  Sound, 

Baltic  Provinces  M 

g 

a 

Riga.  Gulf  of, 

Baltic  Provinces  M 

h 

Sord  Sound, 

Tromso  M 

a 

a 

Ringkjobing  Fiord, 

Denmark  E 

i 

Sound,  The, 

G 

i 

i 

Saltens  Fiord, 

Tromso  IP 

c 

Stjerno  Sound, 

Tromso  M 

a 

e 

Samso  Belt, 

Denmark  F 

i 

Strande  Fiord, 

Bergen  C 

f 

e 

Sando  Fiord, 

Tromso  M 

a 

Svenoy  Fjard, 

Norrland  L 

d 

a 

Skager  Rack, 

E 

h 

Sylte  Fiord, 

Tromso  Q 

a 

Tana  Fiorii. 

Tkosen  Fiottl, 
Throndhjem  Fiord, 
Tore  Fiord, 

Tys  Fiord, 

Drsvik  Fiord, 
Vaags  Fiord, 
Yaranger  F'iord, 
Vest  Fiord, 


Tromso  P 
Tromso  G 
Throndhjem  F  e 
Norrland  M  d 
Tromso  I  b 
Norrland  L  d 
Tromso  I  b 
Tromso  Q  a 
Tromso  G  c 


MOUNTAINS  AND  VALLEYS. 


Dovre  Field,  7,568 
Folge  Fonden,  5,403 
Galdhoppigen,  8,785 
Gausta,  6,174 
Gudorandsdalen  (Valley), 
Hallingskarven,  6,093 


Throndlijem  E 
Bergen  D 
Hamar  D 
Christiansand  E 
Hamar  E 
Christiania  D 


Hardanger  Field  (Ymes),  8,516  Bergen  D 

Hartoug,  5,552  Bergen  D 

Iiimmelsberg,  565,  highest 
hill,  Denmark  E 

Hornelen,  2,705  Bergen  C 

Hundane,  6,689  Hamar  E 


e 

Jmvsohatten,  4,325 

Throndhjem  G 

d 

Nasja, 

Tromsii 

M 

b 

Skogshorn,  5,661 

Christiania  E 

£ 

f 

Jdkel  Field,  3,111 

Tromso  L 

a 

Olrnajalojmkna,  5,543 

Norrland 

I 

c 

SkurfdaLs  Asen,  3,362 

Norrland  G 

e 

f 

Jdklen,  6,535 

Bergen  D 

f 

Osteraal, 

Hamar 

F 

f 

Snehmtten,  7,568 

Hamar  E 

e 

g 

Jokuleggen,  6,285 

Hamar  E 

f 

Oxtinderne, 

Tromso 

H 

c 

Son  Fjell,  3,516 

Norrland  G 

e 

f 

Jostedals  Brae,  6,394 

Bergen  D 

f 

Reks  Field,  4,874 

Christiansand 

D 

f 

Store  Borge  Field, 

Tromso  G 

d 

f 

Kidlen  Mountains 

Ridi  Field, 

Tromso 

I 

b 

Store  Yigel  4,620 

Norrland  G 

e 

f 

(Sulitelma,  6,152), 

Swed.  &  Norway  G 

d 

Romsdalen  (Valley), 

Thronahjem 

D 

e 

Stor  Fond,  5,727 

Christiansand  D 

g 

f 

Kirkivari, 

Tromso  I 

c 

Sakkok,  2,920 

Norrland 

K 

c 

Sulitelma,  6,152 

Tromso  I 

c 

Kjolhaugen,  4,187 

Throndhjem  F 

e 

Selsnuten,  4,549 

Christiansand 

D 

g 

Svartisen,  3,602 

Tromso  H 

c 

h 

Kvitingskjoleu,  6,426 

Hamar  E 

f 

Siggevara, 

Norrland 

K 

c 

Syltopperne,  5,865 

Norrland  G 

e 

f 

Lang  Field, 

Throndhjem  D 

e 

Skagstolstinderne,  8,063 

Bergen 

D 

f 

Vosseskavlen,  6,746 

Bergen  D 

f 

e 

Lodalskaupe,  6,394 

Bergen  D 

f 

Skardstind,  6,174 

Hamar 

E 

e 

Ymes  Field,  8,516 

Hamar  E 

f 

ISLANDS,  PENI 

NSULAS,  AND  CAPES. 

Abrb  I. 

Baltic  Provinces  M 

g 

Gothland  I.  (Gottland), 

Gothland 

K 

h 

Ltiserort  and  Light, 

Baltic  Provs. 

L 

h 

Skogso  I. 

Tromso  H 

b 

Aland  Islands, 

Finland  L 

f 

Gottska  Sando  I. 

Gothland 

K 

g 

Magero  I. 

Tromso 

N 

a 

Smdlen  I. 

Throndhjem  D 

e 

Alsen  I. 

Germany  E 

i 

Griiso  I. 

Sweden 

K 

f 

Malciren  I.  and  Light, 

Norrland 

At 

d 

Soderarm  I. 

Sweden  K 

g 

Amager  I. 

Denmark  G 

i 

Gronskar  Light, 

Sweden 

K 

g 

Aland  I. 

Denmark 

E 

i 

Sor  0  (I.), 

Tromso  Ar 

a 

And  O  (I.), 

Tromso  H 

b 

Grotd  I. 

Tromso  K 

a 

Marstrand  I. 

Gothland 

F 

h 

Spink,  Cape, 

Baltic  Provinces  AI 

g 

Angeso  I. 

Norrland  L 

e 

Grytskiir  I. 

Finland  L 

e 

Alickelso  I. 

Finland 

L 

e 

Spirte  Njarg  (Peninsula),  Tromso  O 

a 

Anholt  I. 

Denmark  F 

h 

Gursko  I. 

Throndhjem 

C 

e 

Atoen  I. 

Denmark 

G 

i 

Splint,  Cape, 

Baltic  Provinces  AI 

g 

Arno  I. 

Tromso  L 

a 

Hall  Ness  (Cape), 

Sweden 

K 

f 

Alolda  Is. 

Tromso 

II 

b 

Stadt  Promontory  &  Peninsula.  Bergen  C 

e 

Arro  I. 

Denmark  F 

i 

Hango  Head, 

Finland 

M 

g 

Molm  I. 

Baltic  Provinces 

Al 

g 

Stjern  O  (I.), 

Christiansand  D 

h 

Asko  I. 

Bergen  C 

f 

HAnstholm  Point  &  Light,  Denmark 

E 

h 

Aiosken, 

Tromsii 

G 

c 

Stjerno  I. 

Tromso  Ar 

a 

Avero  I. 

Throndhjem  D 

e 

Hems6  I. 

Norrland 

K 

e 

Aloskeneso  I. 

Tromso 

G 

b 

Stor  Oe  (I.), 

Bergen  C 

g 

Ay  os  I. 

Finland  N 

d 

Hesselo  Light, 

Denmark 

F 

h 

Nagu  I. 

Finland 

L 

f 

Sulen  I.,  Indre, 

Bergen  C 

£ 

Bagaskiir  I. 

Finland  L 

f 

Hilled  I. 

Christiansand 

D 

li 

Nargdn  I. 

Baltic  Provinces 

N 

g 

Sulen  I.,  Ytre, 

Bergen  C 

f 

Biskops  I. 

Finland  P 

f 

Hind  5  (I.) 

Tromso 

H 

b 

Naze,  The  (Cape), 

Christiansand 

D 

h 

Surrop.  C. 

Baltic  Provinces  N 

g 

Rjorko  I. 

Finland  L 

e 

Hirtshals  (Cape), 

Denmark 

E 

h 

Nervo  Ligtit. 

Finland 

O 

f 

Svoerholtklubben  (Cape),  Tromso  O 

a 

Bjorkb  I. 

Finland  P 

f 

Hirtsholm  Light, 

Denmark 

F 

h 

Nordkyn  (Cape), 

Tromso 

O 

a 

Svorbe  Peninsula, 

Baltic  Provinces  AI 

g 

Biorko  I.  and  Lisrht, 

Sweden  It 

g 

Ilitteren  I. 

Throndhjem 

E 

e 

Norrskiirs  Rocks  and  Light.  Norrland 

L 

e 

Sylt  I. 

Germany  E 

i 

Blornnabben  (Cape)  &  Light,  Gothland  I 

h 

Hjelmen  Light, 

Denmark 

F 

h 

North  Cape,  the  most  northerly 

Taasin  I. 

Denmark  F 

i 

Biuro  Cape, 

Norrland  L 

d 

Hjelmsd  I. 

Tromso  N 

a 

point  of  Europe, 

Tromso 

N 

a 

Tarhalsen  (Point), 

Tromso  At 

a 

Blaavands  Huk  (Point),  Denmark  E 

i 

Hoburg  Point  and  light. 

Gothland 

K 

h 

Odensholm  Light, 

Baltic  Provinces 

AI 

g 

Thren  Is. 

Tromso  F 

c 

Bommelo  I. 

Bergen  C 

g 

Hochland  I.  and  Light, 

Finland 

O 

f 

Oeland  or  Oland  I. 

Gothland 

I 

h 

Thuno  I. 

Denmark  F 

i 

Bornholm  I. 

Denmark  II 

i 

Holmo  I. 

Norrland  L 

e 

Oesel  or  Osel  I. 

Baltic  Provinces 

M 

g 

Tjadd  I. 

Tromso  I 

b 

Bramii  I. 

Norrland  I 

e 

Holseno  I. 

Bergen 

C 

f 

Oland  or  Oeland  I.  , 

Gothland 

I 

h 

Tjdrn  I. 

Gothland  F 

g 

Bremangerland  I. 

Bergen  C 

f 

Hornsland  (Promontory), 

Norrland 

I 

f 

Oland  Pt. 

Gothland 

I 

h 

Tom  ho  I. 

Tromso  G 

c 

Briister  Ort  (Cape), 

Germany  K 

i 

H  utis  I. 

Finland 

M 

g 

Orno  I. 

Sweden 

K 

g 

Trom  0  (I.), 

Christiansand  E 

g 

Christianso  Light. 

Denmark  H 

i 

Jamils  Cape, 

Norrland 

K 

e 

Oroust  I. 

Gothland 

F 

g 

Tromso  I. 

Tromso  K 

b 

Cronstadt.  or  Kronstadt  I.  Baltic  Provs.  P 

g 

Jungfrun  I. 

Norrland 

I 

f 

Osel  or  Oesel  I. 

Baltic  Provinces 

M 

g 

Tiitters,  Great,  I. 

Finland  O 

g 

Dagerort  (Cape), 

Baltic  Provinces  M 

g 

Kamela  I. 

Finland 

L 

f 

Ost  Vaag  O  (I.), 

Tromso 

H 

b 

Tutters,  Little,  I. 

Finland  O 

g 

Dago  I. 

Baltic  Provinces  M 

g 

Karlo  I. 

Finland 

N 

d 

Oxhammar  I. 

Bergen 

C 

f 

Udsiro  I. 

Christiansand  C 

g 

Domesness  k  Light, 

Baltic  Provinces  M 

h 

Karmo  I. 

Christiansand 

C 

g 

Radii  I. 

Bergen 

C 

f 

Dlfo  I. 

Norrland  K 

e 

Domen  (Cape), 

Tromso  Q 

a 

Kiraito  I. 

Finland 

M 

f 

ltagd  Is. 

Baltic  Provinces 

M 

g 

Ulf  0  (I.), 

Tromso  H 

b 

Donnies  I. 

Tromso  G 

c 

Kokar  Is. 

Finland 

L 

g 

Ringvatso  I. 

Tromso 

K 

b 

Understen  Rock  and  Light.  Sweden  K 

f 

Eggrund  Rock  &  Lig 

it,  Norrland  I 

f 

Korpd  I. 

Finland 

L 

f 

llipneso 

Tromso 

K 

a 

Usedorn  I. 

Germany  II 

i 

Kkholm  Light, 

Baltic  Provinces  N 

g 

Korsholm  Cape, 

Norrland 

1 

f 

Rixhoft  Light, 

Germany 

K 

i 

Utkliiiporna  and  Light,  Gothland  H 

i 

Elfsborg  I. 

Gothland  F 

h 

Korsd  Light, 

Sweden 

K 

p 

© 

Roilo  I. 

Tromsii 

G 

c 

Uto  I. 

Sweden  K 

g 

Endelave  I. 

Denmark  F 

i 

Kronstadt,  or  Cronstadt  I 

Baltic  Provs. 

P 

g 

Rolfs  6  (I.), 

Tromso 

At 

a 

Uto  Light, 

Finland  L 

g 

Enskiir  Light, 

Finland  L 

f 

Kiihnd  I.  Baltic  Provinces 

M 

g 

Romo  I. 

Germany 

E 

i 

Vaagen.I. 

Tromso  H 

b 

Erthohns, 

Bornholm  H 

i 

Kulien  Point, 

Gothland 

a 

h 

Romsdal  Is. 

Throndhjem 

C 

e 

Vaag  O  (I.),  Ost, 

Tromso  H 

b 

F’alster  I. 

Denmark  G 

i 

Kumhnge  I. 

Finland 

L 

f 

Rondo  I. 

Throndhjem 

C 

e 

Vaag  O  (I.),  Vest, 

Tromso  G 

b 

Fano  I. 

Denmark  E 

i 

Kurische  Nehrung, 

Germany  L 

i 

Rondo  I.  and  Light, 

Throndhjem 

C 

e 

Vitro  I.. 

Tromso  G 

c 

liird  I. 

Gothland  K 

h 

Kvalii  I. 

Tromso 

M 

a 

Rost  I. 

Tromso 

G 

c 

Vand  O  (I.), 

Tromso  K 

a 

F’ehmarn  1. 

Germany  F 

i 

Kvalo  I.,  North, 

Tromso 

K 

a 

Riigen  I. 

Germany 

G 

i 

Varjag  Njarg  (Peninsula),  Tromso  P 

a 

Floeroe, 

Bergen  C 

f 

Kvalo  I.,  South, 

Tromso 

K 

b 

Rund  I.  and  Light, 

Baltic  Provinces 

AI 

h 

Vargo  I. 

Finland  L 

e 

Formes  (Cape), 

Denmark  F 

h 

Laaland  I. 

Denmark 

F 

i 

Sammaro  Light, 

Finland 

O 

f 

Vedo  I. 

Tromso  G 

c 

Frische  Nehrung, 

Germany  K 

i 

Liesd  I. 

Denmark 

F 

h 

Samso  I. 

Denmark 

F 

i 

Vegen  I. 

Tromso  F 

d 

Frisian  Is.,  North, 

Denmark  E 

i 

Lagskar  Rocks  and  Light,  Finland 

K 

g 

Sandhammar  (Cape), 

Gothland 

H 

i 

Vest  Vaag  O  (I.), 

Tromso  H 

b 

Fro  Is. 

Throndhjem  E 

d 

Landegode  I. 

Tromso 

H 

c 

Sand  horn  I. 

Tromso 

H 

c 

Vigten  Is. 

Throndhiem  F 

d 

Froyen  I. 

Throndhjem  E 

e 

Landsort  I.  and  Light, 

Sweden 

I 

g 

Sartoro  I. 

Bergen 

O 

f 

Villa  O  (I.),  and  light,  Throndhiem  F 

d 

Puglen  Cape, 

Tromso  L 

a 

Langeland  Island, 

Denmark 

F 

i 

Seiero  I. 

Denmark 

F 

i 

Vorms  1. 

Baltic  Provinces  Al 

p 

F’nglen  (Point), 

Tromso  L 

a 

Lang  6  (Is.), 

Tromso 

H 

b 

Seiland  I. 

Tromso 

AI 

a 

Waddo  I. 

Sweden  K 

f 

Fuglo  I. 

Tromso  L 

a 

Laven-sari  I. 

Finland 

O 

g 

Senjen  I. 

Tromso 

I 

b 

Walgrund  I. 

Finland  L 

e 

Funen  I.  ( Fyen ), 

Denmark  F 

i 

Leko  I. 

Throndhjem 

F 

d 

Seskiir  Light, 

Finland 

P 

f 

Wollin  I. 

Germany  H 

i 

Gimso  I. 

Tromso  H 

b 

Lister  Land  (Peninsula), 

Christiansand 

D 

g 

Silden  I. 

Tromso 

L 

a 

Wrangel  I. 

Baltic  Provinces  N 

p 

Goddo  I. 

Bergen  C 

g 

Lofoden  Islands, 

Tromso  H 

b 

Skaw,  The  (Cape), 

Denmark 

F 

h 

Wulff  I. 

Baltic  Provinces  N 

n 

P 

Gorso  I. 

Throndhjem  D 

e 

Luro  I. 

Tromso 

G 

c 

Skogero  I. 

Tromsii 

P 

b 

Zealand  I.  ( SjdUand ) 

Denmark  F 

■1 

1 

P-  CP 
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Possessing  an  agreeable  or  grateful  taste  or  flavor,  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  honey  or  sugar; — in  contradistinction 
from  sour ,  acid,  or  bitter ;  as,  a  aweeffruit.  —  Fragrant ; 
odoriferous  ;  pleasing  to  the  sense  of  smell;  as,  a  sweet 
perfume,  sweet  incense.— Soft,  melodious,  or  pleasing 
to  the  ear  ;  harmonious;  dulcet ;  as,  a  sweet  voice, sweet 
music. —  Beautiful;  attractive  or  pleasing  to  the  eye; 
as,  that  girl  has  a  sweet  face. —  Fresh;  palatable;  not 
salt;  a a,  sweet  water.  —  Not  stale  or  rancid;  as,  sweet 
butter.  —  Not  turned  or  sour;  not  mouldy  ;  not  coagu¬ 
lated  ;  as,  sweet  bread,  sweet  milk  ;  —  in  distinction  from 
butter- milk.  —  Not  tainted,  putrescent,  or  putrid;  as, 
meat  kept  in  ice  keeps  sweet  for  a  long  while.  —  Soft; 
mild;  gentle;  as,  “  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul.”  {Herbert.) 

—  Charming;  soft;  pleasing;  suave;  bland;  kind; 
obliging;  as,  sweet  manners,  a  sweet  smile. 

(Note.  Sweet  enters  frequently  as  a  prefix  into  the 
composition  of  certain  self-explaining  compounds ;  as, 
sweet- featured,  stoeei-smelling,  swe^-tempered,  sweet- 
toned,  Ac.) 

Sweet  herbs ,  fragrant  herbs  cultivated  in  kitchen-gar¬ 
dens. — Sweet  tooth,  a  penchant  or  especial  fondness  for 
sweetmeats,  or  sweet  things  generally. —  To  be  sweet 
upon ,  to  treat  with  marks  of  tender  deference,  or  ex¬ 
hibit  such  a  partiality  for,  or  interest  in,  as  to  indicate 
incipient  affection. 

.Sweet,  n.  A  sweet  substance,  particularly  that  which  is 
added  to  wines  and  liqueurs  to  improve  them.  —  A  per¬ 
fume;  that  which  is  sweet,grateful,or  fragrant  in  proper¬ 
ties  of  smell ;  as,  odoriferous  sweets. — That  which  is  pleas¬ 
ing  or  agreeable  to  the  mind  or  thoughts;  as,  the  sweets 
ami  sours  of  married  life. — A  pet;  a  darling;  one  who  is 
dear  to  the  heart  of  another  ;  an  appellation  of  endear¬ 
ment  ;  as,  “  Be  at  thy  chamber-window,  sweet  1  ” — Carew. 

— pi.  Confectionery  ;  candies  ;  preserves  ;  sugars,  honey, 
Ac.;  —  in  England,  also,  applied  to  pastry,  jellies,  Ac., 
served  at  the  dinner-table.  —  llome-made  wiues,  cordi¬ 
als,  syrups,  Ac. 

Sweet  -bag1,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Laurus. 

Sweet  -bread,  n.  The  pancreas  of  an  animal,  espe¬ 
cially  of  a  calf,  dressed  and  used  for  food. 

Sweet-'briar,  Sweet'-brier,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Eg¬ 
lantine. 

Sweet-cal'abash,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Passiflora. 

Sweet-cal'aiuiiM,  Sweet'-cane,  n.  (Bot.)  See 
Calamus. 

S wee t-eicely,  (-sis'-,)  n.  (Bot.)  See  Osmorrhiza. 

Sweet'-coru,  n.  A  variety  of  the  maize  or  Indian 
corn,  possessing  a  sweet  taste. 

Sw  eeten,  (sweet’n,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  swetan,  geswetan.]  To 
make  sweet  or  agreeable  to  the  taste  ;  as,  to  sweeten  cof¬ 
fee,  to  sweeten  a  glass  of  punch.  —  To  make  pure  and 
salubrious  by  destroying  noxious  ingredients ;  as,  to 
sweeten  the  atmosphere  of  a  sick-room. —  To  make  warm 
and  fertile  ;  as,  to  dry  and  sweeten  soils.  — To  restore  to 
purity  or  palatableness ;  as,  to  sweeten  water  or  provi¬ 
sions. —  To  soften  to  the  eye;  to  make  subdued  or  deli¬ 
cate  ;  as,  to  sweeten  lights  and  shadows  in  a  picture. — 
To  make  pleasing,  acceptable,  or  grateful  to  the  mind; 
as,love  sweetens  life. —  To  make  mild,  propitious,  gentle, 
or  kind ;  as,  the  gift  of  a  new  dress  often  sweetens  a 
wife’s  temper.  —  To  make  less  irksome,  laborious,  or 
painful;  as,  “She  thy  cares  shall  sweeten  with  her 
charms.”  ( Dnjden.)  —  To  add  to  the  amenities  or  agree¬ 
able  qualities  of;  as,  children  sweeten  domestic  joys. 

— v.  n.  To  become  sweet. 

Sweet'ener,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  sweetens  ; 
as,  sugar  is  a  sweetener  of  tea.  —  One  who  palliates,  mol¬ 
lifies,  or  reconciles;  that  which  serves  to  moderate 
acerbity  or  assuage  animosity.  —  An  auctioneer’s  assist¬ 
ant  employed  to  make  fictitious  bids  for  articles,  to  de¬ 
coy  others  into  bidding  higher. 

Mweetening,  (sweet* tiring,)  n.  Act  of  making  sweet. 

—  That  which  sweetens,  or  makes  sweet. 

Sweet'- fern,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Comptonia. 

Swfeet/-tlJig,  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Calamus,  q.  v. 

Sweet-gale,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Mtricace.®. 

Sweet'-gnm.  n.  (Bot )  Same  as  Liquid  ambar,  q.  v. 

Sweet'll eart,  n.  A  lover  or  mistress. 

Sweet  ing,  a.  A  sweet,  luscious  apple.  —  A  darling; 
a  pet ;  — a  term  of  fondness. 

Sweet,is!l,a.  Moderately  sweet  or  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

Sweet/isliness,  n.  Quality  of  being  sweetish. 

Sweet  laml,  in  California ,  a  post-village  of  Nevada 
co.,  8  m.  N.N  .W.  of  Nevada  City. 

Sweet'laml,  or  Swbeti.and  Centre,  in  Iowa,  a  post¬ 
township  of  Muscatine  co. ;  pop.  in  1869, 1,426. 

Sweet'Iy,  adv.  In  a  sweet  manner  ;  agreeably  ;  charm¬ 
ingly;  gratefully. 

Sweet-marjoram,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Origanum. 

S weet'aneat,  n.  [A.  S.  swetmete.]  Fruit  candied  or 
preserved*  with  sugar  ;  confectionery  made  with  sugar  ; 
a  bon-bon  ;  —  generally  in  the  plural. 

Sw'eet'iies**,  n.  Quality  of  being  sweet,  in  any  of  its 
senses;  as  gratefulness  to  the  taste  or  to  the  smell; 
fragrance;  agreeableness  to  the  ear;  melody;  agroe- 
abloness  of  manners:  softness;  mildness;  obliging 
civility;  suavity;  amiableness,  as  of  temper. 

Hweet'-oil,  n.  A  popular  colloquialism  for  olive-oil. 

Nwect'-ptMi,  n.  (Bot.)  See  L\tiiyrus. 
fcweet-pota'to,  n  (Bot.)  See  Batatas. 

8wecf-root,«.  (Bot.)  Licorice-root.  See  Glygyrrhiza. 

Sweet'-rigsla,  n.  (Bot.)  The  sweet-flax.  See  Acorus. 

Si wa»rt-Mronto<l,(-.Sf'w7-,)G.  Fragrant;  odoriferous ;  hav¬ 
ing  a  sweet  or  delicate  scent;  as,  a  sweet-scented  flower. 

Sweet-scented  shrub.  (Bot.)  See  Calycantiiace^. 

Sweet'-sop,  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Sweet-apple,  7.  v. 

SweetZ-springs.  in  W  Virginia ,  a  post-village  of 
Monroe  co.,  15  in.  S.S.E.  of  Lewisburg. 

SwectZ-stiilf,  n.  A  colloquialism  for  sweetmeats  of 
any  or  of  all  kinds ;  as,  children  are  fond  of  sweet-stuff. 


Sweet'-sultan, n.  (Bot.)  An  annual  flowering-plant; 
(Jentu  urea  in  osch  ata . 

Sweet  Water,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Gwinuott 
co.,  95  m.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Sweet-Water  I’reek,  of  Georgia ,  enters  the  Chat¬ 
tahoochee  River  from  Campbell  co. 

Sweet-wil'liam, n.  (Bot.)  See  Diantiius. 

Sweet/-willow,n.  (Hot.)  The  Sweet-gale.  See  Myrica. 

&weet/-woo«l,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Oreodapiine. 

Sweet/-wort,  (- wurt ,)  71.  Any  plant  possessing  a 
sweet  taste. 

Swell,  v.  a.  (imp.  swelled;  pp.  swelled;  swollen  or 
swoln  is  nearly  obs.)  [A.  S.  swellan ;  1).  zwellcn  ;  Icel. 
svella,  to  swell.]  To  enlarge;  to  grow  larger;  to  dilate 
or  extend  the  exterior  surface  or  dimensions  of  by 
matter  added  to  the  interior  part,  or  by  expansion  of 
the  inclosed  substance  ;  as,  a  bladder  swells  by  inflation  ; 
a  boil  or  bruised  part  swells ,  Ac.  —  To  increase  in  size, 
compass,  or  extent  by  any  addition  or  reinforcement; 
ns,  a  river  swells  into  a  flood  after  heavy  rains. — To  rise, 
heave,  or  he  driven  into  waves  or  billows;  as,  it  blew  a 
gale,  accompanied  by  a  swelling  sea.  —  To  bo  bloated  or 
puffed  up;  as,  a  bull  swells  with  rage  at  the  sight  of 
anything  of  a  red  color.  —  To  belly ;  to  be  distended  or 
inflated;  as,  a  swelling  sail. — To  be  turgid,  tumid,  eu- 
phuistic,  or  bombastic;  as,  a  swelling  style  of  diction. — 
To  bulge  out;  to  protuberate,  as  the  belly  of  a  cask. — 
To  be  elated  or  uplifted  in  mind;  to  rise  into  hauteur 
or  arrogance;  as,  to  swell  into  state.  (Dnjden.)  —  To 
grow  upon  the  view  ;  to  become  insensibly  larger ;  ns, 
a  swelling  scene.  (Shales.)  —  To  look  big;  to  strut;  to 
carry  a  pompous  or  arrogant  air ;  to  act  in  an  ostenta¬ 
tious  or  self-sufficient  manner;  as,  a  parvenu  swells 
with  self-importance  in  parade  of  his  money-bags. 

— v.  n.  To  increase  the  size,  hulk,  compass,  or  dimensions 
of ;  to  cause  to  rise,  dilate,  expand,  enlarge,  or  in¬ 
crease;  as,  winds  swell  the  curled  waters.  (Shaks.)  — 
To  aggravate;  to  heighten;  to  intensify;  as,  to  swell 
an  assertion  or  accusation.  —  To  raise  to  arrogance;  to 
uplift  to  a  degree  of  vulgar  prosperity,  as  that  derived 
from  riches. 

(Mus.)  To  augment  in  force  or  intensity  of  sound, 
as  a  note. 

— n.  Act  of  swelling.  —  Extension  or  enlargement  of 
bulk;  protuberance.  —  Rise;  elevation,  as  of  height. — 
Increase;  force ;  intensity;  power; — said  of  sound  ;  as, 
“Music’s  voluptuous  swell.”  (Byron.)  —  Reinforcement 
of  force  or  power  in  style  or  diction  ;  as,  the  swell  of  a 
rhetorical  sentence.  —  A  gradual  ascent  or  elevation  of 
land  ;  as,  a  truct  rising  into  gentle  swells.  —  A  wave  or 
billow  ;  more  generally,  successive  or  largo  waves;  as, 
a  heavy  swell  set  into  the  bay.  —  The  fluctuating  or 
heaving  motion  of  the  sea  after  a  tempest;  as,  the  ship 
encountered  a  heavy  ground-sw*//.  —  A  showy,  dashing, 
well-dressed  man;  usually,  implying  one  who  affects 
an  air  of  jauntiness  or  dandyism,  combined  with  a  dash 
of  self-conceit;  a  fop  ;  as,  a  tip-top  Broadway  swell. 

(Mus.)  A  combination  of  the  crescendo  and  dimin¬ 
uendo,  or  a  gradual  increase  and  decrease  of  the  volume 
of  sound  ; —  usually  noted  thus 

Swell's  Bug*,  a.  Tumid;  turgid;  inflated;  bombastic; 
as,  swelling  language. 

— n.  Act  of  enlarging  or  increasing  in  bulk  ;  inflation. — 
Prominence;  protuberance;  a  bulging  out.  —  Arising 
or  augmentation  by  passion  ;  as,  the  swellings  of  anger, 
grief,  or  pride. 

(Med.)  A  tumor  or  any  morbid  enlargement  of  the 
natural  size;  as,  a  swelling  in  the  face. 

Swell-mob,  n.  A  generic  term  for  well-dressed 
thieves,  pick-pockets,  Ac. ;  as,  he  was  taken  for  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  swell-mob. 

Swel'ter,  v.  a.  [0.  Eng.  swelte ,  to  faint ;  A.  S.  sweltan ,  to 
die.]  To  bo  overcome  and  languid  with  heat;  to  be  ready 
to  perish  from  excess  of  heat ;  as,  sweltering  cattle. 

— v.  a.  To  oppress  or  nearly  stifle  with  heat ;  to  make 
faint,  weak,  or  sick,  by  a  heated,  close  atmosphere  ;  as, 
a  sweltering  day  in  August. 

SweB>t,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Sweep,  7.  v. 

Swerve,  v.  a.  [D.  zwerven ,  to  wander;  A.  S.  hweorfan , 
to  turn.]  To  turn  aside  from  any  line  prescribed,  or 
from  a  rule  of  duty  or  regulation ;  to  depart  from  what 
is  set  down  or  established  by  law,  duty,  custom,  or 
usage ;  to  deviate ;  as,  to  swerve,  from  the  path  of  recti¬ 
tude. — To  ply ;  to  bend;  to  incline  ;  as,  the  tide  of  battle 
swerved.  —  To  swarm;  to  shin;  to  climb  upward  by  a 
wriggling  motion;  as,  he  swerved  the  tree. 

Swiecaany,  ( swe-tse-a'ne ,)  a  town  of  Russian  Polaud, 
45  m.  from  Vilna.  Pop.  5,627. 

Swieten'ia.  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Ce- 
drelaceee .  The  species  S.  Mahogani  supplies  the  well- 
known  valuable  wood  called  mahogany ,  which  is  so 
largely  employed  for  household  furniture  and  cabinet-, 
work.  It  is  imported  chiefly  from  Honduras  and  Cuba, 
and  also  to  a  certain  extent  from  other  West  Indian 
islands.  Its  bark  possesses  febrifugal  properties. 

Swiff,  a.  (comp,  swifter;  superl.  swiftest.)  [A. S.,  from 
swifan ,  to  wander.]  Speedy;  quick;  rapid;  fleet; 
nimble;  moving  with  rapidity,  celerity,  or  velocity; 
moving  a  great  distance  or  over  a  large  space  in  a  short 
time;  as,  a  swift  horse,  a  swift  vessel,  a  swift  pedes¬ 
trian. —  Ready;  prompt;  with  alacrity;  as,  “  To  mis¬ 
chief  swift.**  Milton.  —  Speedy;  expeditious;  that  comes 
without  halt  or  delay  ;  as,  swift  destruction. 

(Note.  Swift  sometimes  forms  the  prefix  of  certain 
self-explanatory  compounds;  as,  swift- footed,  swift- 
paced,  swi ft- winged,  and  the  like.) 

— n.  The  current  of  a  stream  ;  as,  swifts  and  rapids. 

Swift,  n.  pi.  Reels  or  bobbins,  used  in  the  winding  of 
yarns,  thread,  Ac. 

(Zool.)  The  common  name  of  the  family  Cypselidie , 
tribe  Pissirostres ,  comprising  small  dull-colored  birds, 
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which  have  the  general  appearance  of  swallows,  but  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  latter  in  many  essential  characteristics. 
The  Swifts  have  a  much  smaller  and  shorter  bill,  with 
the  edges  greatly  Inflected;  the  nostrils  are  superior 
instead  of  lateral,  and  without  bristles ;  the  wing 
more  falcate,  and  with  ten  primaries  instead  of  nine; 
the  tail  with  ten  feathers  instead  of  twelve;  the  feet  are 
weaker,  the  hind  toe  more  or  less  versatile,  and  the  an¬ 
terior  toes  usually  lack  the  normal  number  of  joints; 
and  there  are  peculiarities  in  their  vocal  organs.  There 
are  several  American  species.  The  American  Chimney 
Swallow,  Cluetura  pelasgia,  “is  peculiarly  our  own,” 
says  the  great  American  ornithologist,  Wilson,  “and 
strongly  distinguished  from 
all  the  rest  of  our  Swallows 
by  its  figure,  flight,  and  man¬ 
ners.  This  Swallow,  like  all 
the  rest  of  its  tribe  in  the 
United  States,  is  migratory, 
arriving  in  Pennsylvania 
late  in  April  or  early  in  May, 
and  dispersing  themselves 
over  the  whole  country 
wherever  there  are  vacant 
chimneys  in  summer  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  and  convenient 
for  their  accommodation. 

The  nest  of  this  bird  is  of 
singular  construction,  being 
formed  of  very  small  twigs, 
fastened  together  with  a 
strong  adhesive  glue  or  gum, 
which  is  secreted  by  two  glands,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
hind  head,  and  mixes  with  the  saliva.  With  this  glue, 
which  becomes  hard  as  the  twigs  themselves,  the  whole 
nest  is  thickly  besmeared.  The  nest  itself  is  small  and 
shallow,  and  attached  by  one  side  or  edge  to  the  wall, 
and  is  totally  destitute  of  the  soft  lining  with  which  the 
others  are  so  plentifully  supplied.  The  eggs  are  gener¬ 
ally  four  and  white,  and  they  have  generally  two  broods 
in  a  season. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  a  British  author, 
B.  in  Dublin,  1667,  and,  after  a  few  years  speut  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  tutor  in  Sir  William  Temple’s  family,  in  1692  took 
his  M.A.  degree  at  Oxford,  and  soon  after  liis  priest’s 
orders  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  returning  to  Sir 
Wm.  Temple’s  house,  where  he  remained  till  1698.  The 
next  year  he  attended  Lord  Berkeley  to  Ireland  as  his 
private  secretary,  where  he  soon  after  received  a  preben¬ 
dary  and  several  clerical  appointments.  In  1710,  he 
joined  the  Tory  party,  and  began  to  edit  the  Examiner. 
In  1726  he  published  his  Gulliver's  Travels,  and  from 
time  to  time  threw  off  those  stinging  and  vindictive 
satires  against  his  political  adversaries  that  kept  him 
in  perpetual  feud  and  disquietude.  For  the  last  four 
years  of  his  existence  a  mental  darkness  reduced  him 
to  incapacity,  and  he  D.  idiotic,  1745,  the  greatest  part 
of  his  property  being  left  to  endow  a  lunatic  asylum  in 
Dublin,  known  as  Swift’s  Hospital.  As  a  writer,  S.  must 
be  judged  by  the  standard  of  the  time,  and  morals  of 
society  at  the  epoch  in  which  he  lived;  but  that  his 
ideas  were  gross  and  his  tastes  depraved,  even  for  that 
degenerate  age,  a  dozen  pages  of  any  one  of  his  popular 
works  will  incontestably  prove. 

Swift/er,  n.  (Navt.)  A  rope  used  to  confine  the  bars 
of  the  capstan  in  their  sockets,  while  men  are  turning 
it.  —  A  rope  used  to  encircle  a  boat  longitudinally,  to 
strengthen  and  defend  her  sides  from  the  impulsion  of 
other  boats.  —  A  shroud  fixed  on  the  starboard  and  port 
sides  of  the  lower  masts,  above  all  the  other  shrouds,  to 
give  the  masts  additional  security. —  Totten. 

— v.  a.  (Mach.)  To  stretch  by  tackles,  as  shrouds. 

Swiftly,  adv.  In  a  swift  manner. 

Swift/ness,  7i.  Quality  of  being  swift;  rapid  motion; 
celerity;  speed;  velocity;  fleetness;  quickness;  expe¬ 
dition; —  a  term  of  general  application  to  every  kind 
of  motion,  and,  also,  to  everything  susceptible  of  move¬ 
ment;  as,  the  swiftness  of  a  swallow,  the  swift 71  ess  of  a 
river,  the  swiftness  of  a  race-horse,  swiftTiess  of  thought. 

Swift  River,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  stream  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  co.,  flows  S.,  joining  the  Ware  River  to  form  the 
Chicopee  River,  in  the  N.  border  of  Hampden  co. 

Swift  River,  in  New  Hampshire,  rises  in  Grafton  co., 
and  falls  into  the  Saco  River  in  Carroll  co. 

Swig1,  v.  a.  and  n.  [A.S.  swilgan ,  to  swallow.]  To  drink 
by  copious  draughts;  to  guzzle ;  to  suck  or  quaff  greed¬ 
ily  ;  to  swig  brandy  and  water.  (Colloq.) 

— n.  A  deep  or  copious  draught. 

(Naut.)  A  pulley  having  ropes  which  are  not  parallel. 

Swig,  v.  a.  [Ger.  schweigen ,  to  silence.]  To  castrate,  as 
a  ram,  by  binding  the  testicles  so  tight  that  they  mor¬ 
tify  and  drop  off. 

Swill,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  sroilgan ,  to  swallow  ;  Du.  zivelgan,  to 
swallow.]  To  swallow  large  draughts;  to  swig;  to 
drink  in  a  greedy,  guzzling  manner;  as,  to  swill  beef. 
—  To  inebriate;  to  swell  or  distend  with  copiousness  or 
fullness;  as,  swilled  insolence. — Milton. 

— v.  n.  To  drink  grossly  or  greedily;  to  drink  to  excess. 

— n.  Large  draughts  of  liquor  or  drink  taken  in  exces¬ 
sive  quantities. —  The  wash,  or  mixture  of  liquid  sub¬ 
stances  given  to  swine  ;  —  also  written  swillings. 

Sw'ill'or,  n.  One  who  drinks  intemperately. 

Swill  ing^,  n.  pi.  Same  as  Swill.  7.  v. 

Swim,  v.  n..  (imp.  swam  ;  pp.  swum.)  f  A.  S. swnnwian.] 
To  be  supported  on  water  or  other  fluid;  to  float;  not 
to  sink;  as,  cork  swims.  —  To  move  progressively  in 
water  by  means  of  the  motion  of  the  hands  and  feet,  or 
of  fins;  as,  he  swam  across  the  river.  —  To  he  borne 
along  by  a  current ;  as,  they  swim  with  the  tide  of  popu¬ 
lar  opinion.  —  To  glide  along  with  a  smooth  current,  or 
with  a  waving  motion  ;  as,  the  swimming  gait  of  a  Span- 
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lah  woman.  —  To  experience  dizziness  or  vertigo;  to [ 
have  a  waving  motion  of  t lie  head,  or  a  similar  sensa¬ 
tion,  or  a  reeling  of  the  body ;  as,  the  head  sivims.  —  To 
overflow  ;  to  have  plenty  or  abundance;  as,  to  swim  in 
pleasure. 

Swim,  v.  a.  To  pass  by  swimming;  as,  to  swim  a  creek. 

—  To  immorge  in  water  so  that  the  lighter  parts  may 
swim  :  as,  to  swim  wheat  for  seed. — To  make  to  float :  to 
cause  or  compel  to  swim ;  as.  to  swim  cattle  across  a  river. 

— n.  Act  of  swimming ;  a  gliding  motion  resembling  that 
of  a  person  swimming. —  Duration  of  time,  or  extent 
of  distance,  passed  in  swimming ;  as,  a  ten-mile  swim. 

—  The  sound  or  bladder  of  a  fish. 

Swim  mer,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  swims. 

(Far.)  A  protuberance  on  a  horse’s  leg. 

(ZoSl.)  One  of  an  order  of  swimming-birds,  or  Nata- 
tores,  q.  t>. 

^wim  niing.  n  [A.S.  sioimman,  to  swim.]  The  act 
or  art  of  moving  through  the  water  by  means  of  the 
limbs.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
gymnastics,  and  although  easily  acquired,  depends  some¬ 
what  on  the  natural  buoyancy  of  the  bod}*.  The  best 
place  for  learning  to  swim  is  in  deep  water.  The  learner 
should  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  stroke  which  is  to 
sustain  and  propel  him  must  be  compound;  that  is,  the 
action  of  the  legs  and  arms  should  bo  simultaneous.  It 
must  not  be  made  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  nor  must 
the  individual  kick  up  his  heels  in  the  air  behind  him. 
The  sweep  of  the  arms  and  legs  should  always  be  made 
under  water,  and  rather  deeply  so  with  the  legs.  The 
back  should  never  be  allowed  to  rise  with  the  stroke, 
except  as  the  whole  body  rises,  but  should  be  kept  hol¬ 
low,  slanting,  and  steady.  In  making  the  stroke,  the 
pal  mi  of  the  hands  are  placed  together,  and  pushed 
straightforward  like  the  bow  of  a  boat,  about  an  inch 
under  the  surface;  at  the  same  moment  the  knees  are 
drawn  up  widely  beneath  the  body.  In  the  next  mo¬ 
tion  the  hands  sweep  back  the  water  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  bring  the  whole  of  the  arms  into  action  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  hands;  at  the  same  moment  the  legs 
are  thrown  hack,  and  the  feet  vigorously  pushed  against 
the  water  beneath.  The  hands  ought  to  be  swept  out 
as  far  as  possible,  without  straining  the  shoulders  and 
blade-bones.  After  this  motion  is  made,  the  action  is 
relaxed,  and  a  fresh  stroke  is  commenced.  It  should 
be  remembered  by  the  learner,  that  the  principal  pro¬ 
pelling  power  is  in  the  legs,  the  arms  and  hands  being 
principally  used  for  sustaining  the  head  above  the  sur¬ 
face.  In  general  the  use  of  corks,  bladders,  &c.,  should 
be  avoided,  as  they  frequently  interfere  with  the  learn¬ 
er’s  confidence  in  the  natural  buoyancy  of  his  body. 
Among  modern  feats  of  X  may  be  mentioned  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  Hellespont  by  Lord  Byron,  who  accom¬ 
plished  the  feat  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  with  the 
tide  not  in  his  favor.  All  animals  in  S.  do  not  vary 
much  from  their  motion  in  walking,  but  man  is  obliged 
to  change  his  motion  altogether.  The  Russians,  Poles, 
and  other  Sclavonic  tribes  swim  in  a  manner  some¬ 
what  resembling  the  motion  of  dogs  in  the  water, 
making  a  separate  effort  with  each  of  the  four  ex¬ 
tremities. 

8u  im'iiiin^ly.  adv.  In  an  easy,  gliding  manner,  as 
if  swimming;  —  hence,  smoothly;  without  obstruction; 
with  great  success;  as,  the  business  goes  on  swimmingly. 
(Not  elegant.) 

Swim'miii^iic**.  n.  Act  or  state  of  swimming. 

dwindle.  ( swin'dJ, )  v.  a.  f  Du.  swindelcn ,  to  trade  reck¬ 
lessly;  Ger.  schwindelei ,  fraud.]  Literally,  to  render 
giddy,  and  in  that  state  to  defraud;  specifically,  to 
cheat  ami  defraud  grossly,  or  with  deliberate  artifice; 
as,  to  swindle,  a  man  out  of  his  share  of  business  profits. 

—  To  toss  money  to  decide  who  shall  pay  for  drinks  ;  as, 
to  swindle  for  glasses  round.  (Colloq.  and  vulgar.) 

— Act.  process,  or  operation  of  defrauding  by  systematic 
artifice  or  imposition  ;  as,  a  gigantic  swindle.  —  A  toss¬ 
ing  to  decide  payment  for  liquor.  (Colloq  ) 

Swin'dler,  n.  [Ger.  schwindler.]  A  cheat ;  a  rogue ; 
one  who  defrauds  grossly,  or  who  makes  a  practice  of 
defrauding  others  by  imposition  or  deliberate  artifice ; 
one  who  obtains  money  or  goods  under  false  pretences. 

Kwinri'ling:,  n.  The  practice  of  a  swindler. 

Swin'clon.  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts,  29m.  from 
Bath;  p>ip.  5,824. 

Su  ilie,  n.  sing,  and  pi.  [A.  S.  sunn.]  A  hog  ;  a  pig;  in 
the  plural,  hogs  collectively.  See  Scid.b. 

S'.vine  fordston  n,  in  Pennsylvania.  See  Middle- 
burg. 

S  w  i  ne'heril.  n.  A  keeper  or  tender  of  swine. 

Sniiicmiindc,  (sve-ne- moon'd*,)  a  maritime  town  of 
Pomerania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Swine,  86  m.  from 
Stettin.  It  is  the  outport  of  Stettin,  where  large  ves¬ 
sels  unload  their  cargoes  for  that  place.  P<>p.  5,811. 

8wine'-po\,  ».  (Med.)  Same  as  Chick kx-pox,  q.v. 

tin  ing.  r.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  swung  )  [A.  »S.  swengan.] 
To  move  to  and  fro,  us  a  body  suspended  in  the  air;  to 
wave;  to  vibrate;  to  oscillate;  as,  a  pendulum  swings 
backward  and  forward.  —  To  practise  swinging;  as, 
children  swing  on  a  rope.  —  To  be  hanged;  to  suffer 
death  judicially  by  strangulation ;  as,  ho  who  deliber¬ 
ately  murders  another  shall  swing  for  it.  (Colloq.) 

(Naut.)  To  move  or  float. — To  turn  round  while  at 
anchor;  as,  the  ship  swing  round  with  the  tide. 

— v.  a.  To  move  to  and  fro;  to  wave;  to  flourish;  to 
brandish;  as,  a  lion  swings  his  tail,  a  man  swings  his 
arms  when  walking.  —  To  cause  to  swing,  wave,  or  vi¬ 
brate  ;  to  whirl  round  in  the  air;  to  swirl;  to  wave;  to 
cause  to  oscillate;  as,  a  smith  swinging  a  red-hot  piece 
of  iron  about  with  pincers. 

*— n.  Act  of  swinging;  oscillation  ;  a  wavingor  vibratory 
motion  ;  as,  the  swing  of  a  bell.  —  Alternate  motion  to 
and  fro:  as.  the  swing  of  one’s  arms  when  walking. — 


An  apparatus  for  persons  to  swing  in.  —  Influence  or 
impetus  of  a  body  in  motion  ;  as,  the  swing  of  a  batter¬ 
ing-ram. —  Unrestrained  liberty  or  license;  free,  un¬ 
fettered  course;  untrammelled  tendency  or  actiou ;  as, 
youthful  follies  will  have  their  swing ,  iu  the  full  swing 
of  genius,  Ac. 

Swing:'- bra  ill,  n.  (Mach.)  A  cross-piece  sustaining 
the  body  of  a  railroad-car,  and  suspended  in  such  a 
manner  from  the  framing  of  a  truck,  that  an  indepen¬ 
dent  lateral  motion  is  accorded  to  it. 

Swing:  Bridge,  n.  A  movable  bridge,  consisting  of 
two  parts,  which  meet  midway  between  the  abutments, 
each  turning  upon  a  centre  pivot  so  as  to  allow  a  ship 
or  vessel  to  pass  when  necessary. 

Swinge,  ( swinj .)  r.  a.  [A.  S.  swingan ,  to  swing,  whip.] 
To  castigate  or  whip  soundly;  to  bastinado;  to  flagel¬ 
late  ;  to  punish  or  chastise ;  as,  to  swinge  a  culprit  with 
the  lash. 

Kwingeing,  ( swinj'ing ,)  a.  Huge;  immense;  very 
large  ;  as,  a  swingeing  cheese. 

Kwinge'ingly.^/r.  In  a  swingeing  manner. 

Swing^l,  flfwip'le,  ( swing’gl ,)  n.  [  A.  8.  sv ingel,  a 
whip,  scourge. J  That  part  of  a  flail  which  strikes  the 
grain  in  threshing. 

Swing:'er,  n.  One  who  swings. 

Swing  ing,  n.  Act  of  swinging;  act  of  using  a  swing. 

Swingle.  (swing’gl,)v.a.  [A.$.swinglung,a  whipping. J 
To  clean  or  dress,  as  flax,  by  means  of  the  swingle. — 
To  poll  or  lop  the  tops  off  without  uprooting,  as  weeds. 

—  In  wire-drawing,  a  wooden  spoke  attached  to  the 
barrel  that  draws  the  wire. 

— n.  A  wooden  instrument,  knife-shaped,  about  two  feet 
in  length,  and  having  one  thin  edge;  —  used  for  clean¬ 
ing  and  dressing  flax. 

Swin'iffle-tree,  n.  Same  as  Whiffle-tree,  q.v. 

Sw  in;;  lin;?-tow',  n.  In  flax-dressing,  the  coarse  part 
of  the  fibre,  separated  from  the  finer  by  swingling  and 
hatchelling. 

Sw  ing  -ploiigh,  (-plow,)  n.  (Agric.)  A  plough  des¬ 
titute  of  a  fore-wheel  under  the  beam. 

Swinjg'-w  heel,  n.  (Hard.)  The  wheel,  in  a  time¬ 
piece.  which  drives  the  pendulum. 

Swi n'lsh,  a.  [From  swine. ]  Befitting,  resembling,  or 
characteristic  of  swine  ; — hence,  gross ;  hoggish  ;  brutal ; 
as,  swinish  gluttony. 

S wiu'iftlily.  adv.  In  a  swinish  or  hoggish  manner. 

Swinishness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  swinish. 

Swill  Ion.  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Kane  co.,  abt.  50 
m.  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Swine,  n.  A  sweeping  blow. 

Sw  i'ple,  n.  Same  as  Swingel,  q.v. 

Swirl,  tJ.  a.  and  n.  [Icel.  swirra.]  To  whirl,  or  cause  to 
circumgyrate,  as  in  an  eddy  or  vortex ;  as,  leaves  swirl¬ 
ing  in  the  air. 

Swiss,  n.  [Fr.  Sum*.]  The  language  of  Switzerland  ; 

—  a  mixed  patois  of  French  and  German. 

— sing,  and  pi.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Switzerland  ;  a 
Switzer;  —  pi  orally,  the  people  of  Switzerland. 

Switch,  n.  [Ger  zweig.  a  branch,  twig.]  A  small  flex¬ 
ible  twig,  rod,  or  branch  ;  as,  an  ashen  switch. 

(Radroads.)  A  movable  part  of  two  opposite  rails, 
for  transferring  a  car  or  truck  from  one  part  to  another. 

— t?.  a.  To  beat,  strike,  or  lash  with  a  small  twig  or  rod  ; 
as,  to  switch  a  lad.  —  To  trim,  as  a  hedge ;  used  in  some 
parts  of  England.  —  To  transfer  from  one  track  of  a 
railroad  to  another;  to  turn  by  a  switch;  —  generally 
before  off ;  as,  to  switch  off  a  train  of  cars. 

Switch'd,  n.  A  beverage  concocted  of  molasses  and 
water. 


Switching:.  n.  Act  or  operation  of  transferring,  as  a 
train,  from  one  railroad  track  to  another. 

Switch'in^:-cii$rinc,  n.  In  the  U.  States,  a  loco¬ 
motive-engine  employed  in  the  switching  of  cars  and 
making-up  of  trains. 

Sw itch 'ni an,  n.;  pi.  Switchmen.  One  who  tends  a 
switch  on  a  railroad. 

Switz'er,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Switzerland. 

Sw  itz  erland.  [Ger.  Schweiz,  Fr.  La  Suisse. .]  (Anc. 
Helvetia ,  including  part  of  Rhsttia.)  An  inland  and 
mountainous  country  of  Central  Europe,  having  Ger¬ 
many  on  the  N.,  Austria  on  the  E.,  Italy  and  France  on 
the  S.,  and  France  on  the  W.  It  lies  principally  be¬ 
tween  the  46th  and  48th  degs.  of  N.  Lat.,  and  the  Gtb 
and  11th  of  E.  Lon.  Its  greatest  length  N.  and  W.  is 
210  m.;  greatest  breadth,  N.  and  S.,  140  in. ;  area ,  15,992 
sq.  m.  The  republic  is  composed  of  25  sovereign  6tates, 
which  form  22  cantons,  as  follows  : 


Schwyr  (from 
which  the 
country  takes 
its  name}, 

Url, 

Unterwalden. 

(See  also  page  2322.] 


Berne, 

Zurich, 

Lucerne, 

Glarus, 

Zug. 

Appeuzcll, 


SclinfFhausen, 

Freiberg, 

Soleure, 

Basle, 

Grisons, 

Vaud, 


Ticino, 

St.  Gall, 

T  hurgau, 
Aargau, 

Ne  life  ha  tel, 

Valais, 

Geueva. 


In  the  management  of  their  internal  affairs,  these  can¬ 
tons  are  entirely  independent  of  each  other.  &  is  the 
most  mountainous  country  in  Europe,  having  the  Alps 
not  only  along.the  whole  of  its  S  and  E.  frontiers,  but 
throughout  the  chief  part  of  its  interior;  the  only  ex¬ 
tensive  tract  of  level  grouud,  or  rather  of  vales,  with 
mountains  of  more  moderate  height,  being  to  the  W.  in 
the  cantons  of  Basle,  Zurich,  and  part  of  Berne.  Even 
there,  however,  the  extreme  frontier  is  formed  by  moun¬ 
tains,  the  Jura  ridge  extending  in  a  long  line  from 
N.  to  S.  Of  the  valleys  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of 
the  Rhone,  which  is  at  once  the  widest,  and  surrounded 
by  the  highest  mountains.  —  Mountains.  The  Alps, 
varying  in  height  from  5,000  to  8,000,  10,000,  12,000, 
and  over  15,000  feet.  Among  them  are  Monte  Rosa, 
Mount  St.  Gothard,  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  and  the  Sim¬ 
plon,  which  are  not  equal  in  height  to  several  mountains 
of  the  interior,  such  as  Mount  Cervin,  the  Jungfrau 
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(Figs.  2454  and  2455),  the  Finsteraar-liorn,  the  Fnrca,  the 
Schreckhorn,  the  YVetterhorn  (Fig.  2453),  and  the  Gal- 
lenstock.  The  Alps  branch  out  into  a  number  ol  lateral 
chains,  and  exhibit  at  their  base,  ou  their  ascent,  and 


Fig.  2453.  —  the  wetter  horn  (or  Hasli  Jungfrau.) 
(1 1,402  feet  high.) 


towards  their  snmmit,  every  variety  of  temperature  and 
product;  rich  grain  fields  or  luxuriant  pastures  extend¬ 
ing  along  the  lower  part  of  many  of  these  mountains. 
The  middle  consists  of  pastures  less  productive,  hut  con¬ 
taining  a  great  variety  of  plants  ;  while  the  summits 
are  often  composed  of  rocks,  craggy,  inaccessible,  de¬ 
void  of  vegetation,  and  covered  with  enormous  masses 
of  ice  and  snow.  (See  Alps.) —  Glaciers.  The  glaciers 
occupy  the  plains  or  hollows  which  separate  the  peaks 
of  the  highest  mountains,  being  lakes  of  frozen  snow, 
accumulated  to  a  vast  height,  or  rather  depth,  and  de¬ 
taching,  from  time  to  time,  enormous  masses,  called 
avalanches,  which  roll  down  with  a  frightful  noise. 
The  formation  of  glaciers  takes  place  near  the  line  of 
perpetual  congelation  (about  8,000  or  9,000  feet  above 
the  sea);  although,  in  a  winter  of  unusual  rigor,  their 
ramifications  extend  considerably  lower.  In  the  long 
Alpine  range  are  reckoned  no  less  than  400,  extending 
from  16  to  18  miles  in  length,  by  1  or  2  in  breadth. 


Pig.  2454.  —  THE  wenoern-alp, 

(a  sloping  pasture  on  the  way  from  Griudelwald  to  the  Jungfrau.) 


Their  depth  can  with  difficulty  he  ascertained;  hut  is 
supposed  to  vary  from  100  to  GOO  feet.  The  total  extent 
of  their  surface  has  been  calculated  at  1.000  sq  m  (See 
Glaciers.) — Rivers.  Numerous,  but  rapid,  and  therefore 
mostly  unnavigable.  The  principal  are  the  Rhone,  the 
Ticino,  the  Aar,  the  Rhine  with  its  tributaries,  the 
Thur,  the  Limmat.  the  Reuss. and  the  Aar.  Lakes.  Nu¬ 
merous  and  beautiful.  The  principal  are  those  ot  Ge¬ 
nova,  or  Leman.  Constance,  Neufrhfitel.  Bienne,  Zurich, 
Wallenstadt,  Waldstadter.or  Lucerne,  Thun,  and  Brienz. 
Many  of  these  have  a  bine  appearance,  owing  to  their 
great  depth,  while  the  scenery  by  which  they  are  sur¬ 
rounded  is  distinguished  for  its  great  beauty. — Climate. 
Extremely  variable. — XoiJloefi/.  Thesummits  of  the  Alps 
are  frequented  by  the  chamois,  the  wild  goat,  the  white 
and  red  foxes.  The  hear,  tin*  wolf,  and  the  marmot,  are 
also  found.  Of  birds,  the  eagle  and  the  vulture  appear, 
and  the  lakes  abound  with  fish.  —  Ihrod.  Agriculture  is 
followed  principally  in  the  valleys,  where  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  maize,  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  are  produced.  The 
fruits  of  most  frequent  occurrence  are  grapes,  chestnuts, 
prunes,  peaches,  walnuts,  ami  cherries;  in  the  colder 
situations,  apples  and  pears;  and  in  the  southern  valleys, 
the  almond  and  fig ;  the  latter,  however,  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties.  Cheese,  butter,  tallow,  hides,  form  theehief  articles 
of  export  from  the  pastoral  districts.  After  large  cattle 
the  animals  chiefly  raised  are  goats,  sheep,  and  hogs. 


SWIT 

U--u{r\n  diffwnnt6  art  of  si,v<‘r'  copper,  iron,  nnd 

bio  nlrnl  vrv  I  Va  .S  1  a  'l,mrrios  of  rock-salt.  Mnr- 
Ri'  rV  lv  f  V  -!;  “lalf1.8t,‘r-  nnd  sulphur,  are  occn- 

molly  found  m  the  mountains.  Tlie  priticitml  salt- 

S.  Krtd0.*!  *"■  T«"V  of  Kb"-1  There 
hi,-,,  thn.ld\v,l,:,l’,y,,n""'r,'11  '‘Pm.gs.-Jfum,/  Linen, 
have  lonir  i,’  '  * !  ’  !"■ IU"  cottons;  clocks  nnd  watches 

'  ,  urtirlos  „t  Geneva  and  Nettfelia- 

,  Willie  leather,  ({loves,  ailks,  porcelain  notterv  levs 
tohnccn  and  snuff,  are  made  in  various  phies— 

n  oUniTer,  'l<'8  1,1  K«f6,  Geneva,  and 

/nnch,  besides  a  polytechnic  school  at  Zurich,  and  a 
military  academy  at  Thun.  Instruction  is  obligatory 
for  all  children  between  7  and  14  yrs.  The  total  number 
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Pig.  2455.  —  TIIK  FALL  op  stauudach, 

(near  I.auterbrunnen,  -  The  Jungfrau  in  the  distance.) 
of  public  schools  is  over  7,000,  with  abt.  400,000  pupils  — 
K‘ "  c'>  Mostly  Teutonic,  but  also  Greek-Latin.  TheGer- 
man,  in  various  kinds  of  patois,  is  spoken  by  upwards  ora 
million  and  a  half ;  the  French  is  spoken  ou  the  Jura 
and  Oil  the  table-land  W.  of  the  lakes  of  Bienne  and 
Moral ;  and  S.  of  the  Alps  the  Italian  is  spoken.-Owt. 
The  republic  of  S.,  formerly  a  league  of  semi-indepen¬ 
dent  states,  or  Staatenbund,  has  become  a  united  con¬ 
federacy,  or  Buwtesslaat,  since  the  year  1848.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  vests  the  supreme  legislative  and  executive 
authority  in  a  Congress  of  two  chambers,  a  Stdnderath 
or  State  Council,  and  a  Nalinnulrath.  or  National  Conn- 
cil.  1  lie  first  is  composed  of  44  members,  chosen  by 
the  22  cantons  of  the  Confederation,  2  for  each  canton. 
The  National  rath  consists  of  135  represen  tatives  of  the 
Swish  people,  chosen  in  direct  election,  at  the  rate  of 
one  deputy  for  every  20,000  souls.  A  general  election 
of  representatives  takes  place  every  three  years.  Every 
citizen  of  the  republic  who  has  attained  the  age  of  20 
years  is  entitled  to  a  vote;  and  any  voter,  not  a  clergy¬ 
man,  may  be  elected  a  deputy  Both  chambers  united 
are  called  the  Bundes-Versammlung,  or  Federal  Asscm- 
tdy.  and  as  such  represent  the  Supreme  Government  of 
tin*  republic.  The  chief  executive  authority  is  deputed 
to  a  liundesrath,  or  Federal  Council,  consisting  of  seven 
members,  elected  for  three  years,  by  the  Federal  Assem¬ 
bly.  Every  citizen  who  has  a  vote  for  the  National 
Council  is  capable  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive.  The  president  ami  vice-president  of  the  Federal 
Council  are  the  first  magistrates  of  the  republic,  occupy¬ 
ing  relatively  the  position  of  president  and  vice-president 
of  Switzerland.  Both  are  elected  by  the  Federal  Assem¬ 
bly  for  the  term  of  one  year,  and  are  not  re-eligible  till 
after  the  expiration  of  another  year.  The  election  takes 
place  at  a  united  meeting  of  the  State  Council  and  the 
National  Council.  The  Federal  Assembly  alone  has  the 
right  to  declare  war,  to  make  peace, and  to  conclude  al¬ 
liances  and  treaties  with  other  nations.  Independent 
of  the  Federal  Assembly,  though  issuing  from  thesame, 
is  the  Bundes-Gericht,  or  Federal  Tribunal.  It  consists 
of  nine  members,  elected  for  six  years  by  the  Federal 
Assembly.  The  Federal  Tribunal  decides,  in  the  last 
instance,  all  matters  in  dispute  between  the  various 
cantons  of  the  republic,  as  well  as  between  the  cantons 
ami  the  Federal  Government,  and  acts  in  general  as 
high  court  ot  appeal.  There  is  no  standifig  army  in 
Switzerland,  but  every  citizen  is  obliged  to  servo  as 
a  soldier,  and  military  drill  is  taught  at  all  the  schools. 
The  effective  force  of  Switzerland,  January,  1878, 
numbered  211,765  men.  The  annual  national  revenue 
and  expenditure  are  estimated  at  about  $8,500,000.— 
Religion.  The  Swiss  Reformation  spread  chiefly  from 
Baslo,  Berne,  and  Geneva,  and  the  chief  Protestant  dis¬ 
tricts  are  the  countries  communicating  with  these 
towns.  The  Alpine  region  is  almost  entirely  Roman 
Catholic,  the  seven  Catholic  cantons  being  Lucerne, 
Zug,  Schwyz,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Valais,  and  Ticino. 
Out  of  every  1,000  Swiss,  411  are  Roman  Catholics,  587 
Protestants,  and  2  Jews.  —  /fist.  After  the  conquest 
of  Helvetia  by  Julius  Caesar,  the  Romans  founded  in 
it  several  flourishing  cities,  which  were  afterwards  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  barbarians.  On  the  decline  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire,  it  successively  formed  a  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Burgundy  and  the  dominions  of  the  Merovingian 
ami  Carlovingian  kings;  while  the  E.  part  of  S.  became 
first  subject  to  the  Alieinanni.  and  subsequently  it  was 
wholly  included  in  the  German  empire  under  Conrad 
II.  in  1037.  The  house  of  Ilapsburg  had,  from  an  early 
period,  the  supremacy  over  all  the  E.  part  of  S .;  and  it 


preserved  its  ascendency  tilt  about  1307,  when  Uri 
Schwyz,  and  Unterwaklen  entered  into  a  confederacy 
for  mutual  aid  against  Austria,  which  compact  was  con¬ 
firmed  alter  the  defeat  of  Leopold  Duke  of  Austria,  at 
the  battle  of  Murgurten,  in  1315.  From  1332  to  1353, 
Lucerne,  Zurich,  Glarus,  Zug,  and  Berne  joined  the  con¬ 
federation.  Aargau  was  conquered  from  Austria  in 
141o ;  the  abbey  and  town  of  St.  Gall  joined  the  other 
cantons  in  1451-54;  Thurgau  was  annexed  in  14(30;  Frei¬ 
burg  and  Solothurn  admitted  in  1481;  the  Orisons  in 

I  1*10  18  a,,d  ^tiaffhausen  '»  1501;  and  Appenzell 

li*  About  tills  time  Ticino  was  conquered  from 

the  Milanese,  and  Valid  taken  from  Savoy  by  the 
Bernese,  in  1660.  Tlie  remaining  cantons  were  not 
Dually  united  to  the  confederation  till  the  time  of  Na¬ 
poleon ;  and  the  compact,  by  which  all  were  placed  on  a 
perfect  equality,  only  dates  from  the  peace  of  1814.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  political  and  religious  troubles  which  cul- 
minated  m  the  adoption  of  the  liberal  constitution  of 
1848,  and  from  which  we  have  quoted,  Neufch&tel  de- 

t i  i  , :  r  I.™  f  ""  T"'  ",".1  "f  King  of  Prussia  in  his 
title  of  Prince  of  Neufchfitel.  The  canton  was  declared 
a  republic,  with  a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  the 
other  Swiss  States.  The  King  protested,  but  in  vain, 
mill  1"  I8n7  lie  finally  relinquished  his  claim.  In  May, 

1  i  4,  another  revision  of  the  constitution  was  adopted. 
i  are  compulsory,  establishes  com¬ 

plete  liberty  ot  creed,  prohibits  the  appointment  of 
new  bishoprics  except  under  federal  approval,  excludes 
Jesuits  forbids  new  convents,  and  authorizes  the  govt 
to  expel  dangerous  foreigners, Ac.  Clip.  Berne.  See  p.2322 
In  -nut.,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Ohio;  area,  22  so 

TaVn^v/rei’  <liv*r9i®Bjf  i  S"H,  excellent.  Cap.  Vovay.  A] 
1870,  12,131.  —  In  Oluo.  atwp.  of  Monroe  co. 

Swivel,  ( swTv'l ,)  n.  [A.  S.  swifan ,  to  revolve;  Icel 
mu/,  a  revolving  handle.]  That  which  is  so  fixed  as  to 
turn  or  sweep  round  ;  specifically, 

(Mech.)  A  kind  of  ring  made  to  turn  round  in  a  staple 
or  other  ring.  —  Swivel-joint ,  a  joint  composed  of  two 
pieces  which  turns  round,  with  respect  to  each  other,  on 
a  longitudinal  pin  or  axis,  as  in  a  chain,  to  prevent 
twisting. 

(Ord.j  A  gun  fixed  on  a  swivel,  by  means  of  which  it 
may  be  directed  to  any  object;  they  are  principally  used 
on  shipboard;  —  called,  also,  swivel-gun. 

—v.  a.  To  turn  on  a  staple,  pin,  or  pivot. 

Swi  (-l>r(j,)  n.  Same  as  Swing-bridge. 

Swivel-eyed,  (- id ,)  a.  Having  the  eyes  oblique  or 
asquint. 

Swi  v'el-liook,  n.  A  hook  that  turns  in  the  end  of  an 
iron  block-strap,  for  readily  taking  the  turns  out  of  a 
ta«*k!e. 

Swizzle,  (swiYzU,)  v.  a.  To  drink  plentifully;  to 
swill ;  to  guzzle. 

-n.  Ale  and  porter  mixed. 

Swob'ber,  n.  Same  as  Swabber,  7.  v. 

—jd.  (Games.)  In  Whist,  four  privileged  cards,  used  only 
incidentally  in  betting  on  the  game. 

Swollen,  (swoln, )  Swoln,  obs.  pp.  of  Swell,  7.  v. 
Swoon,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  aswrman.)  To  faint;  to  sink  into 
a  tainting  fit,  in  which  there  is  an  apparent  suspension 
ot  the  vital  functions  and  mental  powers. 

— n .  Act  ofswooning; — also,  a  fainting;  syncope. 

— adv.  In  a  swooning  or  syncopal  manner. 

Swoop,  V.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  swooped,)  (swoopt.)  [From 
sweep.]  To  fall  on  at  once  and  seize;  to  pounce  upon 
while  on  the  wing;  as,  a  kite  swoops  a  pigeon.  —  To  take 
or  seize  with  a  sweeping  action;  to  catch  up;  as,  to 
swoop  up  loose  money. 

— v.  n.  To  stoop,  or  descend  with  closed  wings  from  a 
height  upon  prey  or  quarry,  ns  a  hawk  or  eagle. 

—n.  A  falling  on  or  seizing,  ns  of  a  rapacious  bird  on  his 
prey;  —  hence,  by  analogy,  the  sudden  sweeping  away 
of  anything;  as,  ho  lost  all  his  money  at  one  swoop. 
Swoop,  v.  a.  and  n.  Same  as  Swap,  7.  v. 

Sword,  (sord,)  n.  [A.  S.  swurd ,  rwyrd ;  D11.  zwaard; 
Icel.  sverth;  Ger.  .te/itwr/.]  A  warlike,  offensive  weapon, 
worn  at  the  side,  and  used  by  hand  either  for  thrusting 
or  cutting.  —  Hence,  figuratively,  destruction  by  war 
vengeance,  or  justice;  as,  to  ravage  a  country  with  fire 
and  sword. —  Hence,  also,  the  emblem  of  authority  and 
power,  or  of  triumph  and  protection  ;  as,  “  Justice  quits 
the  balance,  and  resigns  the  sword.”  (Drydm.)  —  The 
military  power  of  a  state  or  nation,  as  typified  by  the 
sword. 

Kword'-blade,  n.  The  cutting  part  of  a  sword. 
Sworcl'-cmio,  n.  A  cano  that  forms  a  sheath  for  a 
sword. 

Swor«l'-cutfer,n.  A  metal-worker  who  makes  swords. 
Swor«l  -dimee.  n.  A  favorite  dance  among  the  Scots 
Highlanders,  in  which  two  naked  swords  are  placed  on 
^  the  ground  cross-wise,  for  the  dancers  to  step  between. 
Suoid  -liglit.  Sword  -play,  n.  A  combat  with 
swords;  a  trial  of  skill  in  fencing. 

SwoB'd'-fisli,  n.  ( Zodl .)  See  Xiphias. 

Sw  erd'-k  Biot,  (-not,)  n.  A  knot  of  ribbon  fastened  to 
the  hilt  of  a  sword. 

Sword  -law,  n.  Government  by  the  sword;  military 
despotism. 

SwoB’d'-playor,  n.  A  fencer;  one  who  exhibits  his 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  sword. 

Sword  -Nliaped,  a.  (Hot.)  Fusiform ;  as,  a  sword¬ 
shaped  leaf. 

SwordNinan.  «. ;  pi.  Swordsmen.  A  fighting  man; 

a  soldier.  — Specifically,  a  person  skilled  in  the  use  of 
i  the  sword  ;  —  also,  a  professor  of  the  science  of  fencing. 

Su  ordsiiianslii  p,  n.  State  of  being  a  swordsman  ; 

skill  in  the  use  of  the  sword. 

SJworo,  imp.  of  Swear,  7.  v. 

Sworn,  (sworn,)  pp.  or  p.  a.  from  Swear,  7.  v. 

Sworn  enemies ,  parties  at  irreconcilable  fend  with 
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each  other.  —  Sworn  friends ,  close  or  constant  friend* 
ana  allies. 

Swum,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Swim,  7.  v. 

Swtiiifr,  itnp.  and  pp.  of  Swing,  7.  v. 

*’  “*■*•*!  "  A  term  used  metaphorically  to  designate 
an  effeminate  voluptuary;  so  culled  from  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  ot  Bybans,  formerly  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Larentum,  who  were  said  to  have  been  so  enfeebled  bv 
sensual  indulgence  that  they  became  an  easy  prey  to  the 
Grotomaus,  a  people  comparatively  insignificant  in  point 
greund‘bBerc’  310  Wh°m  their  city  WHH  <«vcHecl  to  tlie 

Sybarit'ic,  Syharit’ieal,  a.  [Fr.  sybaritique ;  Gr. 
sybantikos.]  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  tlie  ancient 
b)  bai  lies ;  bonce,  luxurious  ;  effeminate ;  wanton ; 
sensual.  *  * 

Sybaritism,  (-im,)  n.  The  habit  or  practice  of  ex- 
treme  luxury  or  voluptuousness. 

Syc  amine,  n.  [Lat.  sycamintti.]  A  Scriptural  name 
tor  the  mulberry-tree ;  —  sometimes  confounded  with 
the  sycamore. 

Sycamore,  (slk’a-mdr,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lnt.  sycamorus  •  Gr 
sykamoros .the  Fig-mulberry.]  (lint.)  A  name  applied 
in  the  L  States  to  the  Platanus  occidentals s  (see  Pla- 
TANU8)  and  in  Europe  to  a  species  of  Maple,  Acer  pseu- 
doplanlanus,  of  which  there  are  several  distinct  and 
beautiful  varieties  known.*  Tlie  S.  of  Scriptures  is  a 
species  of  Fig,  Ficus  sicamorus  (see  Ficus),  a  native  of 
Lgypt,  where  it  becomes  a  considerable  timber-tree  Its 
branches  sprend  out  widely,  affording  a  grateful  shade 
and  the  trees  are  therefore  planted  by  the  seashore,  and 
by  the  roadsides.  The  figs,  which  are  sweet  and  deli¬ 
cate,  are  produced  in  clustered  racemes  on  the  trunks 
and  limbs,  instead  of  the  new  shoots. 

Syc  urn  ore,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township, 
C!iP'o0LDe  Ktt,b  C°M  208  m*  NE-  of  Springfield ;  pop. 

HOC.  J,4Uv. 

Sycamore,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Hamilton  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  4,500. —  A  post-village  and  township  of  Wyandott 
co.  abt.  45  in.  S.W.  of  Sandusky  City ;  pop.  abt.  1,200 
NK»m«re  Creek,  or  Slough,  in  California,  rises 
in  Colusa  co.,  and  flows  into  the  Sacramento  River  60 
m.  S.  of  Shasta  City. 

Sycamore  Creek,  in  Michigan,  rises  in  Ingham  co., 
and  falls  into  Bed  Cedar  Kivor  at  its  confluence  with 
Grand  River. 

Sycamore  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  flows  into  the  Cum- 
,  berland  River  from  Davidson  co. 

Syc'aniorc-motli,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  species  of  moth 
whose  larva;  prey  upon  the  leaves  of  the  sycamore 
S,o<Te.’  sK«e-»llver,  (sis-se\)  n.  In  China  and  tho 
R.  Indies,  silver  bullion  stamped  with  the  mark  of  the 
office  whence  it  issues,  and  used  as  currency. 
SyeltuocarpoiiM,  (slk-no-kar’put,)  a.  [Gr.  sychnos, 
lrequent,  and  kurpns,  fruit.}  (Hot)  Having  the  capac- 
ltj  of  bearing  frequent  crops  of  fruit  without  perishing 
^  as  trees,  shrubs,  and  perennials. 

Sy Co  ma.  n.  [Gr.,  from  sykon,  a  fig.]  (Med.)  A  flg- 
sliaped  tumor.  °  j  *  /  a 

n  [Gr.  sykon,  a  fig.]  (Bot.)  A  collective 
fruit,  formed  of  an  enlarged  and  more  or  less  succulent 
receptacle,  which  bears  a  number  of  separate  flowers. 
The  fig  is  an  example.  The  Hewers  are  almost  entirely 
inclosed  by  the  enlarged,  follow,  pear-shaped  receptacle; 
and  what  are  comtiiMiily  called  seeds  arc  in  reality  ono- 
seeded  fruits  resembling  Aebtmia. 

Sycophancy,  (siko-fun'se,)  n.  [Gr.  sykophantia.) 

The  character,  behavior,  or  conduct  of  a  sycophant;  — 
hence,  servility ;  obsequious  flattery;  toadyism;  curry- 
favor  by  tale-bearing  and  other  meanness. 
Sycophant,  (sik-a-fanl',)  n.  [Fr.  sycophants;  Gr.  sylco- 
phantes,  said  to  be  from  sykon,  a  fig.  and  phaino,  to  in¬ 
form  against.]  In  its  original  sense,  tlie  namo  of  an  in¬ 
former  against  tliose  who  stole  figs,  or  exported  them 
from  Attica  contrary  to  law.  — Hence, in  modern  usage, 
a  false  accuser;  a  mean  tale-bearer  or  informer  in  gen- 
eral ;  a  parasite;  an  obsequious  flatterer;  especially,  a 
flatterer  or  toady  of  men  high  in  rank  or  station;  — 
hence,  also,  an  impostor;  a  deceiver;  a  humbug. 

— e.  a.  To  act  the  part  of  a  sycophant  toward ;  to  flatter 
meanly  or  obsequiously;  to  toady  officiously;  to  curry 
favor  with  by  tale-hearing  and  informing  of  others; 
also,  to  vilify;  to  calumniate;  to  deceive  by  backbiting. 

— 1>.  n.  To  play  the  sycophant;  — also  sycophantize. 
Sycophan  tic.  Sycoplian'tical,  a.  Pertaining 
or  relating  to,  or  like,  a  sycophant;  tale-bearing;  more 
generally, courting  favor  by  mean  adulation;  parasitic; 
toadyish;  obsequiously  or  sneakingly  flattering;  as,  a 
sycophantic  hanger-on. 

Sycophantic  plants.  (Bot.)  Parasitic  plants. 
Sycophan'tish,  a.  After  the  manner  of  a  sycophant. 

Sy  copll  autism,  (-fan' firm,)  n.  Sycophancy;  mean 
adulation  or  bare-faced  flattery. 

Sy  copliau'tixo,  v.  n.  See  tlie  verb  Sycophant. 

Syco  sis,  n.  [ Fr. sycose.;  Gr.,  from  sykon,  a  fig.]  (Med.) 

A  tubercular  eruption  upon  tlie  scalp  or  bearded  part 
of  file  face.  It  sometimes  forms  a  very  troublesome 
obstacle  to  shaving. 

SyG’cnham,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  English  physician; 
a.  1624,  D.  1689.  His  writings  have  been  often  repub¬ 
lished,  the  edition  entitled  Opera  Medica,  which  ap¬ 
peared  at  Geneva  in  1716,  being  the  best.. 

Syd'crolite,  n.  (Ceramics.)  A  kind  of  Bohemian 
earthenware,  resembling  the  pottery  called  Wedgwood- 
ware.  —  Simmonds. 

Sydney,  (sld’ne,)  the  oldest  city  of  Australia,  nnd  the 
cnp.of  the  New  South  Wales  colony, a  large,  important, 
and  rapidly  increasing  town,  situated  on  tlie  S.  side  of  a 
lovely  bay  called  Fort  Jackson ;  Lat.  35°  55'  8.,  nnd  Lon 
151°  25'  E.  The  streets  of  S.  are  long  and  spacious,  the 
buildings  well  erected,  and  tho  town  adorned  with  many 
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very  superior  public  institutions  or  erections  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  architectural  design.  The  shops  of  S.  are  particular¬ 
ly  fine,  indeed  imposing,  and  in  many  instances  hardly 
second  to  those  of  our  large  cities.  S.  is  the  residence 
of  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the  great  centre  of  literature  for  all  the  Australian  col¬ 
onies,  New  Zealand,  and  adjacent  British  islands,  and 
is  in  every  respect  the  metropolis  of  British  Australia. 
Wool  constitutes  its  staple  export;  and  next  to  this  are 
oil,  spermaceti,  whalebone,  and  valuable  timber.  The 
harbor  of  Port  Jackson  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  any 

^burden  for  about  7  miles  above  the  town,  or  16  miles 
from  the  entrance,  and  possesses  the  best  anchorage 
in  the  whole  world.  Pop.  abt.  100,000. 

Syd'ney,  or  Sidney,  in  Nova  Scotia,  an  E.  co.,  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Cap.  Antigonish. 
Pop.  abt.  15,000. —  A  seaport-town,  cap.  of  Cape  Breton 
co.,  on  the  Atlantic,  abt.  200  m.  N.E.  of  Halifax;  Lat. 
46°  18'  N.,  Lon.  60°  9'  W. 

Syil'norsville,  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village  of  Franklin 
co.,  160  m.  W.S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Sye'ne.  {Anc.  Geog.)  A  city  on  the  S.  frontiers  of 
Egypt,  towards  Ethiopia,  between  Thebes  and  the  cata¬ 
racts  of  the  Nile,  an  1  now  called  Astonan.  In  its  vicin¬ 
ity  are  quarries  of  the  Egyptian  granite  called  Syenite, 
which  furnished  the  material  for  numerous  obelisks 
and  colossal  statues. 

Sy'enitp,  n.  {Min.)  See  Syene. 

Sy  kes  ville,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Carroll  co., 
32  m.  \V.  of  Baltimore. 

Sylaeau'sr»i%  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Talladega 
co.,  65  m  N.  of  Montgomery. 

Syl'ainore,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-township  of  Izard  co.; 
pop.  abt.  300. 

Sylla.  or  Sulla,  Lucius  Cornelius,  {sil'la,)  a  celebrated 
Roman  general  and  statesman,  was  descended  from  a 
branch  of  the  once  illustrious  family  of  the  Comelii; 
passed  his  youth  in  dissipation;  and  having  obtained 
wealth  by  the  bequests  of  a  courtesan  and  of  his  mother- 
in-law,  he  aspired  to  political  distinction,  and  in  107 
B.  c.  was  chosen  quaestor.  He  served  with  reputation 
under  Marius,  in  Africa,  in  Pontus,  and  on  various  other 
occasions;  and  he  rose  to  the  consulship  in  the  forty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  At  its  expiration  he  set  sail  for 
the  East;  and  having  landed  in  Thessaly  and  received 
the  submission  of  several  Greek  cities,  he  besieged  and 
took  Athens,  and  slaughtered  multitudes  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants.  He  then  proceeded  to  Asia;  and  after  repeatedly 
defeating  Mithridates,  he  concluded  a  very  advantageous 
treaty  with  that  powerful  enemy.  During  his  3  years’ 
absence  from  Italy,  his  enemies  had  regained  the  supe¬ 
riority  in  Rome.  Marins  had  been  recalled;  the  blood 
of  the  friends  of  S.  had  been  shed  in  torrents;  lie  him¬ 
self  had  been  proscribed,  and  his  property  confiscated. 
Meanwhile  Marius  died;  and  as  soon  as  S.  returned  with 
his  victorious  army,  they  entered  Rome  and  began  the 
dreadful  work  of  retaliation.  At  length,  having  glutted 
his  vengeance  by  the  murder  or  proscription  of  many 
thousand  citizens,  and  the  desolation  of  many  Italian 
cities,  he  celebrated  his  bloody  deeds  by  a  triumph,  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  splendor  any  that  preceded  it,  and  caused 
himself  to  be  named  dictator,  b.  c.  81.  He  now  ruled 
without  restraint,  repealed  and  made  laws,  abolished 
the  tribuneship,  added  300  knights  to  the  senate,  and 
admitted  10,000  slaves  of  persons  proscribed  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship.  Having  governed  the  Roman  world  2 
years  as  dictator,  he  voluntarily  laid  down  his  power, 
and  retired  to  private  life.  But  resuming  his  early 
habits  of  debauchery,  he  was  attacked  with  a  disgusting 
disease;  and  he  died  B.  c.  78,  aged  60. 

Syllabic.  Syllab'ical.  («&-,)  a.  [Fr.  syllabique ; 
Gr.  syllabikos.]  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  a 
syllable  or  syllables;  ns,  syllabic  accentuation.  —  Con¬ 
sisting  of,  or  characterized  by,  a  syllable  or  syllables ; 
as,  a  syllabic  augment. 

Kyllab'ically,  adv.  In  a  syllabic  manner. 

Syllabicate,  v.  a.  To  form  into  syllables. 

Syllabication,  (- kd'shun .) n.  [Lat. syllaba , and  fdcio, 
to  make.]  Act  of  forming  syllables;  also,  act  or  method 
of  dividing  words  into  syllables. 

Syllab  ify,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  syllabified.)  To  form 
or  divide  into  syllables  ;  to  syllabicate. 

Syllabi*!,  n.  One  who  forms  words  into  syllables ; 
one  skilled  in  syllabification. 

Syllable,  (s ll'la-bl ,)  n.  [Fr.  syllabe;  Lat.  syllaba  ;  Gr. 
syllaba  —  syn,  and  lamband ,  eldbon,  to  comprehend  or 
comprise.]  {Pros.)  Several  letters  taken  together,  so 
as  to  form  one  sounds  or,  a  part  of  a  word  consisting 
of  one,  two,  or  more  letters,  uttered  with  a  single  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  voice,  and  forming  a  perfect  sound.  —  One 
or  more  letters  which  represent  such  syllables  in  writ¬ 
ten  composition,  and  which  may  or  may  not  correspond 
to  a  syllable  in  spoken  language. — Something  prover¬ 
bially  written  or  spoken  short,  laconic,  or  concise;  as, 
a  story  without  one  syllable,  of  truth  in  it. 

Sy  llabti*.  {siV la-bus,)  n. ;  Eng.  pi.  Syllabuses  ;  Lat.  pi. 
Syllabi.  [Lat.,  from  the  root  of  syllable.. j  An  abstract ; 
a  compendium  containing  the  heads  of  a  discourse, 
treatise,  fcc. ;  an  epitome. 

Syllc|>'*is,  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr.,  a  taking  together.] 
{Rhet.)  A  trope  by  which  a  word  is  taken  at  once  in 
the  literal  and  the  metaphorical  senses. 

{Gram.)  A  name  sometimes  given  to  that  idiom  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  whereby  an  adjective 
predicated  of  a  masculine  and  feminine  substantive  is 
made  to  accord  in  gender  with  the  former;  e.  g.  rtx  et 
regina  beati. 

Kyileptie,  ( sildlp'Uk ,)  Syllep'ti<‘al,a.  Pertaining 
or  relating  to,  or  containing  syllepsis. 

Nyllep'tically,  adv.  In  a  sylleptical  manner. 

Syllogism,  ( sil'lo-gizm ,)  n.  [Fr.  syllogisme ;  Lat. 


syllogismus;  Gr.  syllogismos —  syn ,  and  logizomai ,  to 
reckon.]  {Logic.)  A  bringing  together  of  premises,  and 
drawing  a  conclusion  therefrom  ;  a  form  of  reasoning 
or  argument,  consisting  of  three  propositions,  of  which 
the  first  two  are  respectively  called  the  major  and  minor 
premises ,  and  the  last  the  conclusion,  which  necessarily 
follows  from  the  former. 

Syllogistic,  {sU-lo-jls'tik,)  Syllojjfis'tical,  a.  [Gr. 
syllogistikos.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  syllogism; 
consisting  of  a  syllogism,  or  of  the  form  of  reasoning 
by  syllogisms  ;  as,  syllogistic  arguments. 

Sy  llogis'tically,  adv .  In  the  form,  or  by  means,  of 
syllogisms. 

Syllogize,  {sil'lo-jiz,)  v.  a.  To  reason  by  syllogisms. 

Syriogizer,  n.  A  reasouer  by  syllogisms. 

$yl|>li,  {silf,)  n.  [Fr.  sylphe;  Gr.  silphe,  a  kind  of  grub 
or  beetle.]  An  imaginary  spirit  inhabiting  the  air;  a 
fairy. —  Hence,  by  analogy,  a  woman  of  fairy-like  aspect 
or  proportions;  as,  she  is  a  perfect  sylph.  (Colloq.) 

Sylph  id,  Sylph  ide,a.  Resembling  a  sylph  ;  fairy- 
like  ;  as,  a  woman  of  sylphide  form. 

— n.  [Dim.  of  sylph.]  A  little  sylph  ;  a  fay. 

Kylpli'like,  a.  Resembling  a  sylph. 

Sylva,  ( sll'vah ,)  n. ;  pi.  Sylvie.  [Lat.  sylva,  silva,  a 
wood  or  forest,  also  a  crowded  mass.]  The  forest-trees 
characterizing  any  region  or  country. 

{Bot.)  A  word  purporting  to  be  a  botanical  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  forest-trees  of  any  region  or  country ;  as, 
Evelyn’s  Sylva. 

{Poet.)  A  poetical  composition  conceived  in  a  kind  of 
start  or  transport.  —  A  miscellany  or  olio  of  poetical 
pieces. 

Sy  I'viiii.  Sil  van,  a.  Belonging,  or  having  reference 
to  a  sylva;  arboreous;  forestal ;  hence,  rural;  rustic; 
bucolic ;  as,  a  sylvan  life. — Woody ;  umbrageous;  bosky  ; 
abounding  in  forests  or  in  trees;  as,  a  sylvan  scene. 

— n.  [Lat.  sylvanus,  from  syZaa.]  A  satyr;  a  faun;  a 
fabled  deity  of  the  woods;  —  hence,  rarely,  a  rustic;  as, 
lawless  sylvans.  —  l*ope. 

Syl' vail,  in  Michigan,  a  post- village  and  township  of 
Washtenaw  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,100. 

Syl  %  an,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Bichland  co., 
abt.  70  m.  W.N.W.  of  Madison;  pop.  abt.  5<)0. 

s.yi  va'nia,  in  Georgia ,  a  village,  cap.  of  Scriven  co.,  60 
m.  S.E.  of  Augusta. 

Syl  van  ia,  in  Missouri ,  a  village  of  Dade  co.,  abt.  48  m. 
W  N.W.  of  Springfield. 

Sylvan  ia,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Lucas  co.,  11  m.  W.N.W.  of  Toledo;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Sylvan  ia,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Bradford 
co.,  abt.  24  m.  S.  of  Elmira,  New  York.  —  A  township 
of  Potter  co.;  pop.  abt.  250. 

Sylvanus,  {sil~vai'nus.)  {Myth.)  A  rural  Latin  deity, 
who  is  generally  represented  as  half  a  man  and  half  a 
goat.  He  was  sometimes  represented  as  holding  a  cypress 
in  his  hand. 

Sylvester  I.,  Pope  in  314,  d.  323,  and  was  canonized. 

Sylvester  II.,  ( Gerbert ,)  a  native  of  Auvergne,  was  of  an 
obscure  family, but  received  a  superior  education,  study¬ 
ing  first  ill  tlie  monastery  of  Aurillac,  and  afterwards 
in  Spain.  He  was  made  abbot  of  Bobbio  by  the  Emperor 
Otto  II .  and  became  very  distinguished  as  a  teacher. 
II is  attainments  in  science  procured  him  the  reputation 
of  a  magician.  Among  the  numerous  useful  inventions 
attributed  to  S.  is  the  balance-clock,  which  was  in  use 
till  the  adoption  of  the  pendulum  in  1650.  S.  was  tutor 
to  Otho  III.,  and  subsequently  head  of  the  school  of 
Rheims,  which  he  made  one  of  the  first  in  Europe. 
Robert,  afterwards  king  of  France,  was  among  his 
pupils.  He  was  called  to  the  papal  chair  on  the  death 
of  Gregory  V.,  and  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
church  with  much  prudence  and  moderation.  He  was 
the  first  French  pope.  D.  at  a  great  age,  1003. 

Sylvester  III.,  was  an  anti-pope  set  up  in  1044. 

Sy  1  vcs'ter,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Greene  co.,  35  m.  S.W.  of  Madison;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Syl'vlc  Aci<l,  n.  {Chem.)  One  of  the  two  acids  of 
which  common  rosin  or  colophony  consists.  It  is  dis¬ 
solved  by  hot  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  in  colorless 
prisms. 

SylvicoTa,  or  V>cn<lro'ica,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus 
of  birds,  family  Sylvicolidte,  has  the  hill  attenuated,  de¬ 
pressed  at  the  base,  compressed  from  the  middle,  dis¬ 
tinctly  notched,  bristles  short  but  distinct,  tarsi  long, 
the  hind  claw  long, 
the  wings  long  and 
pointed,  tlie  second 
quill  usually  a  very 
little  longer  than  the 
first,  tail  slightly 
rounded,  and  always 
with  a  white  spot. 

More  than  20  species 
belonging  to  this  ge¬ 
nus  are  found  in  the 
U.  States.  The  Black¬ 
burnian  Warbler,  S. 
or  D.  blackburnire  of  N.  America  E.  of  the  Missouri,  is 
inches  long,  the  wing  less  than  3  inches,  tlie  back 
black,  throat  bright-yellow,  and  a  patch  on  the  wing 
and  outer  tail-feathers  white. —  Tenney. 

Sylvicol'iclse.  or  Sylvi  vd^e,  iu  pi.  {Zool.)  The  War¬ 
bler  family,  comprising  a  large  number  of  small  Insesso- 
rial  birds,  with  rather  long  and  slender  hills,  with  the 
tip  slightly  curved  and  toothed;  and  it  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  the  species  which  are  most  remarkable 
for  their  power  of  song.  The  chief  peculiarity  which 
runs  through  this  numerous  family,  is  the  very  small 
size  and  delicate  structure  of  its  individuals.  Excepting 
the  Humming-birds,  we  find  among  these  elegant  little 
creatures  the  smallest  birds  in  the  creation.  The  dimin- 
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utlve  Golden-crests,  the  Nightingale,  the  White-throat, 
and  the  Wood-wren,  are  all  well-known  examples  of 
genuine  Warblers.  The  groups  of  this  extensive  family, 
6pread  over  all  the  habitable  regions  of  the  globe,  are 
destined  to  perform  an  important  part  in  the  economy 
of  nature;  to  them  appears  intrusted  the  subjugation 
of  those  innumerable  minute  insects  which  lurk  witbi# 
the  buds,  the  foliage,  or  the  flowers  of  plants;  and,  thus 
protected,  escape  that  destruction  from  swallows,  to 
which  they  are  only  exposed  during  flight. 

Symbol,  {sim'-,)  n.  [Lat.  symbolum  ;  Gr.  symbolon — 
syn ,  and  ballo,  to  throw,  bring,  or  put  together.]  The 
sign  or  representation  of  any  moral  or  intellectual  thing 
by  the  images  or  properties  of  natural  things;  a  type; 
an  emblem;  a  figure;  as,  an  anchor  is  the  symbol  of 
hope,  a  lamb  is  the  symbol  of  meekness. —  A  signifi- 
catory  letter  or  character;  as,  the  Indian  letters  are 
commonly  symbols. 

{Math.)  A  certain  mark  or  figure  by  which  a  number, 
quantity,  or  operation  is  n*prescnted. 

{Theol.)  The  creed,  or  an  epitome  of  the  articles  of 
religion ;  an  abstractor  compendium  of  faith  or  doctrine. 
{Chem.)  See  Atomic  Theory. 

{Bot.)  In  their  description  of  plants,  botanists  use 
certain  signs  or  abbreviations  to  convey  information  in 
the  most  ready  way  on  certain  general  facts  which  have 
to  be  recorded,  or  to  express  particular  attributes  in  the 
subject  under  description.  The  signs  or  symbols  in 
most  frequent  use  are  the  following: 

$  =  male. 

9  =  female. 

£  —  hermaphrodite,  or  bisexual. 

<?-£-¥  =  polygamous, 
cf  j  =  dioecious. 

9  =  monoecious. 
cf-^-9  =  tricecious. 

Q  or  O  —  aunnal. 

O  or  (J  —  biennial. 

1 J.  =  perennial. 

Yl  =  a  tree  or  shrub. 

00  =  an  indefinite  and  considerable  number  of  any¬ 
thing. 

1  placed  after  a  person’s  name  indicates  that  an  au¬ 
thentic  specimen  from  that  person  has  been  seen. 

*  at  the  end  of  a  citation  denotes  that  a  point  is  fully 
described  in  the  place  referred  to. 
v.v.  —  seen  alive. 
v.s .  =  seen  in  a  dried  state. 

v.c.  —  seen  cultivated. 
v.sp.  =  seen  wild. 

' "  When  these  signs  are  placed  after  a  number, 
they  express  a  foot,  an  inch,  or  a  line  respectively  ;  thus, 
5'  =  5  feet ;  5"  =  5  inches ;  5"'  =  5  lines. 

Symbol  ic,  Symbol  ics,  n.  sing.  {Theol.)  The 
science  of  creeds;  symbolism. 

Synibol'ic,  Symbolical,  a.  Pertaining  or  relat¬ 
ing,  in  the  nature  or  character  of,  or  serving  as,  a  sym¬ 
bol ;  figurative;  representative;  exhibiting  or  exempli¬ 
fying  by  resemblance  or  typical  signs;  as,  idols  are 
symbolical  of  paganism. 

Symbolical  delivery.  {Law.)  The  delivery  of  some¬ 
thing  as  a  representation  or  sign  of  the  delivery  of  some 
other.  {Bouvier.)  —  Symbolical  philosophy,  that  philoso¬ 
phy  which  is  expressed  by  hieroglyphics  or  ideographic 
characters. 

Symbol  ically.  adv.  In  a  symbolical  manner. 

Sy  m  holism.  (-iz-m,)  n.  A  system  of  symbols,  types, 
or  representations. 

{Theol.)  An  exposition  or  comparison  of  symbols  or 
creeds;  the  science  of  creeds. 

{Chem.)  A  combining  together  of  parts  or  ingredients. 

Sym'bolist,  n.  One  who  employs,  or  expresses  by, 
symbols. 

Symbolistic,  Symbolist ical.  a.  Character¬ 
ized  by  the  application  of  symbols  :  as,  symb>  lislic  verse. 

Symbolization,  (- z  a' shun .)  n  Act  of  symbolizing. 

Sy  m  bol ize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  symboliser.]  To  be  symbolical ; 
to  have  a  resemblance  of  qualities  or  properties  ;  as,  air 
and  water  are  symbolizing  elements.  {Boyle.)  —  To 
agree;  to  be  identified  with  the  same  creed  or  religious 
faith,  (r.) 

— v.  a .  To  represent  by  a  symbol  or  symbols.  —  To  make 
representative  or  typical  of  something;  as.  Some  sym¬ 
bolize  the  same  from  the  mystery  of  its  colors.”  {Browne.) 
—  To  cause  to  accord  in  properties  or  qualities. 

Symholouical,  {  foj'-,)  a.  Versed  in,  or  partaking  of 
the  character  of,  symbology. 

Symbology,  {sim-boToje,)  n.  [Gr.  symbolon ,  symbol, 
and  logos,  treatise.]  The  art  of  symbolic  expression. 

Sy  mi.  {sy'me,)  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
*15  ni.  from  Rhodes,  Lat.  36°  30'  N.,  Lon.  27°  54'  E. ;  ext. 
6  ni.  long,  and  6  broad.  It  is  usually  barren,  but  every 
piece  of  ground  is  cultivated.  The  whole  number  of 
inhabitants  reside  in  the  town,  which  is  built  near  the 
top  of  a  high  rocky  mountain.  Pop.  7,000. 

SymmaclitiM,  Quintus  Aurelius.  ( sim'ma-Jcus ,)  a 
prefect,  pontiff,  and  augur  of  Rome  iu  its  declining  age, 
remarkable  for  his  eloquent  appeal  against  the  ruin 
threatened  by  the  triumph  of  Christianity;  he  is  the 
author  of  Epistles  still  extant,  and  became  consul  under 
Theodosius  in  391. 

Sy  muios.  (simz.)  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Hamilton 
co.;  pop.  abt.  1,600.  —  A  township  of  Lawrence  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,100. 

Symnic**  Creek,  in  Ohio ,  rises  in  Jackson  co.,  and 

l  falls  into  the  Ohio,  5  ni.  E.  of  Burlington. 

Symme'trian.  n.  One  eminently  studious  of  sym 

|  metry,  or  proportion  of  parts.  (R.) 
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Sy  ill  met  Heal,  a.  [Fr.  sym&triquc.)  Having,  pre¬ 
senting,  or  involving  symmetry ;  harmonious  in  propor¬ 
tion  ot  its  parts ;  having  its  parte  in  due  proportion  in  a 
dimensive  sense;  as,  a  symmetrical  body. 

(  Math.)  Characterized  by  corresponding  parts  or  re¬ 
lations. 

( Bot .)  Having  an  equal  number  of  parts  of  each  sort, 
or  in  each  set  or  circle  of  organs,  as  live  sepals,  live  pe¬ 
tals,  and  five  stamens.  —  Gray. 

S.  determinant.  (Math.)  A  determinant  in  which 
those  constituents  are  equal  which  are  symmetrically 
situated  with  respect  to  the  principal  diagonal.  —  IS. 
function.  ( Alg .)  A  function  of  two  or  more  quantities 
is  said  to  be  symmetrical  with  respect  to  those  quanti¬ 
ties  if,  independently  of  their  particular  values  or  any 
relation  subsisting  among  them,  the  function  is  unal¬ 
tered  when  any  two  of  the  quantities  whatsoever  are 
interchanged. 

Sy  miMet'rically,  adv.  In  a  symmetrical  manner. 

Symmetrical  ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
symmetrical. 

Symmctriciaii.  (- trJsh'an ,)  Synnmlrist,  n. 

Same  as  Svmmetkian,  q.  v. 

Sy  in  met  cize,  i\  a.  [Fr.  symetriser.]  To  make  sym¬ 
metrical  or  proportional  in  its  parts ;  to  reduce  to  sym¬ 
metry. 

Symmetry,  n.  [Gr.  symmetria —  syn,  and  metron, 
measure.]  State  or  quality  of  having  one  part  commen¬ 
surate  with  another;  a  due  proportion  of  the  several 
parts  ot  a  body  to.  each  other;  the  union  and  conformity 
of  the  members  of  a  work  to  the  whole;  harmony  of 
parts;  that  relation  of  equal  and  similar  figures  which 
refers  to  their  position  merely,  and  consists  in  their  uni¬ 
formity,  as  regards  the  answeriug  of  one  portion  to 
another;  proportion;  harmony. 

( Bot .)  That  kind  of  arrangement  in  which  the  num¬ 
ber  of  parts  of  one  series  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
other  series;  as,  for  example,  when  a  flower  has  five 
petals,  and  five,  or  ten,  or  fifteen  stamens. 

( F  nr  A  rts .)  See  Proportion. 

Sy  hi  ill's  Corners,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Butler 
co.,  4  m.  S.  of  Hamilton. 

Sympathetic,  Syinpathet'ical,  a.  [Fr.  sym- 
pathetique .J  Pertaining,  having,  expressing,  or  evoking, 
sympathy;  having  common  feelings  with  another;  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  being  affected  by  feelings  like  those  of  an¬ 
other,  or  of  feelings  in  consequence  of  what  another  has 
experience  of ;  compassionate  ;  as,  a  sympathetic  soul. 

(Med.)  Produced  by  sympathy  or  affinity ;  — said  of 
certain  symptoms  or  affections  superinduced  by  the 
presence  of  similar  ailments  in  other,  or  remote  parts 
of  the  same  body. 

Sympathetic  ink.  See  Ink.  —  Sympathetic  nerve  and 
ganglia.  (See  Nerve,  Ganglion.) — Sympathetic  sounds. 
(Acoustics.)  Sounds  elicited  from  solid  bodies  by  the 
reverberatory  action  of  some  sonorous  body,  such  vibra¬ 
tions  being  conveyed  by  means  of  the  air  or  some  inter¬ 
vening  sol  id  body. 

Sy  mpat  het'ically,  adn.  In  a  sympathetic  manner. 

Sy iiipathist,  n.  A  sympathizer;  one *who  sympa¬ 
thizes.  (R. ) 

Sy  in'pathize,  r.  a.  [Fr.  sympathiser.]  To  have  or  to 
feel  sympathy;  to  experience  a  common  feeling,  as  of 
bodily  pleasure  or  pain  ;  as,  the  mind  sympathizes ,  in 
most  cases,  with  the  sensations  of  the  body.  —  To  bo  af¬ 
fected  by  feelings  similar  to  those  of  another,  conse¬ 
quent  upon  cognition  of  such  person  being  so  affected; 
as,  to  sympathize  with  t lie  grief  of  a  widowed  mother. 

Sy  iii'pathizer,  n.  One  who  sympathizes  ;  a  sympa¬ 
thise 

Sym  pathy,  tu  [Fr.  sympathie;  Gr.  sympatheia  — 
syn,  and  pathein — pascho ,  to  receive  an  impression 
from  without,  one’s  self  being  passive.]  Fellow-feeling; 
feeling  in  affinity  with  that  felt  by  another;  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  affected  by  the  condition  of  another,  with 
feelings  correspondent  in  nature,  if  not  in  degree. — 
A  consonance  or  agreement  of  affections  or  inclinations, 
or  a  conformity  of  natural  temper,  which  brings  two 
persons  into  harmony  of  disposition  toward  each  other; 
—  correlative  to  antipathy.  —  Pity;  commiseration; 
kindness  or  compassion  of  feeling  evinced  toward  one 
who  suffers  ;  as,  I  felt  a  sincere  sympathy  for  him  in  his 
distress. 

(Med.)  A  correspondence  of  various  parts  or  organs 
of  the  body  in  similar  sensations,  symptoms,  or  affec¬ 
tions;  or,  an  affection  of  the  whole  body,  or  some  part 
of  it,  in  consequence  of  an  injury  or  disease  of  another 
part,  or  of  a  local  affection. 

( Fine  Arts.)  Generally,  the  conformity  of  parts  to 
each  other;  specifically,  iu  painting,  the  effective  union 
or  blending  of  colors. 

Symphonic,  (sim-fon'ik,)  a.  [From  symphony.)  Sym- 
phonious. 

(Mas  )  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  characterized  by 
the  manner  of,  a  symphony  ;  as,  the  symphonic  style  of 
composition. 

$y ill plionioiiH,  (fo'ni-us,)  a.  Accordant;  harmoni¬ 
ous  ;  consonant;  agreeing  in  sound. 

(Mas.)  Symphonic. 

Sy  in'phoiiist,  n.  A  composer  of  symphonies. 

Sym'phoiiize,  v.  a.  To  be  in  harmony,  agreement, 
or  accordance  with.  (R.) 

Symphony,  (sirn'fo-ne,)  n.  [Fr .symphonic;  It.  sin- 
fonia;  Gr.  synphonie —  syn ,  with,  ami  phone ,  sound.] 
Union,  consonance,  or  harmony  of  sou  mis  agreeable  to  the 
ear.  whether  such  sounds  are  vocal  or  instrumental,  or 
both;  as,  “The  trumpets' . . .  warlike  symphony  P  Dryden. 

(Mas.)  Among  the  ancients,  the  word  S.  indicated  a 
union  of  concerted  sounds,  and  was  used  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  antiphony ,  which  was  employed  when  half 
the  consonants  were  in  the  octave  or  double  octave,  to 
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the  other  half.  In  modern  music,  however,  the  word 
S.  is  applied  to  certain  instrumental  compositions,  con¬ 
taining  various  movements,  and  designed  for  a  full  band. 
As  specimens  of  this  species  of  composition,  we  may 
mention  Beethoven’s  “Simphonia  Pastorale,”  and  his  S. 
in  C  minor.  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  and  Haydn  also  ex¬ 
celled  i.i  the  composition  of  symphonies. 

Sy  niphoi’icar'piis,  n.  [Gr.  syn,  together,  phero,  to 
bear,  karpos ,  fruit. J  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Caprifoliacea ,  consisting  of 
small  herbs,  with  entire  leaves 
and  small  flowers.  S.  racemosus, 
the  Snow-berry  or  Indian  Cur¬ 
rant,  is  a  smooth,  handsome 
shrub,  2-3  feet  high,  common  in 
cultivation,  and  native  in  N.  Y., 

Canada,  &c.  It  lias  a  rose-col- 
orod  corolla,  with  the  throat 
filled  with  hairs;  berries  large, 
round,  or  ovoid,  of  a  snowy 
white,  and  very  ornamental 
when  mature. 

Sy  inphyscot'oiny,  Sym- 
physot'omy,  n.  [Gr.  sym¬ 
physis,  and  tome,  cutting.]  (Surg.)  Fig.  2457.  inow-berry. 
The  operation  of  dividing  the 

symphysis  pubis  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  labor; 
the  Sigaultian  section.  —  Bunglison. 

Sy  mpjiysis,  (sim-fi'sis,)  n.  [Gr.  syn ,  with,  and  phyein , 
to  grow.]  (Anat.)  A  term  applied  to  the  junction  of 
certain  bones,  or  to  joints  not  admitting  of  motion  ;  as, 
the  symphysis  of  the  pubis. 

Sy  ill  p3iy  turn,  ( simfi-tum ,)  n.  [Gr.  symphus. ,  I  unite, 
because  believed  to  agglutinate  the  lips  of  wounds.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Boraginacefe.  S.  offici¬ 
nale  is  the  herb  Comfrey,  which  has  always  been  reputed 
vulnerary.  The  young  leaves  and  shoots  are  sometimes 
eaten  as  table- vegetables.  When  bruised,  comfrey  forms 
an  excellent  bandage  for  broken  limbs,  on  account  of 
the  starch  and  mucilaginous  matters  it  contains. 

Sym  piesoiii'ctcr,  n.  [Gr.  sympiezo,  I  compress,  and 
metron.  measure.]  {Physics.)  An  instrument  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  compression 
of  a  column  of  gas. 

Symplocar'pu**  n.  [Gr.  symploka ,  connection,  and 
karpos ,  fruit.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  perennial,  aquatic, 
acaulescent  herbs,  order  Lemnacete.  The  Skunk  Cab¬ 
bage,  S.  foetid  us ,  is  a  common  plant  of  Canada,  New 
England,  and  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  growing 
in  swamps,  meadows,  and  ditches,  renowned  for  its  odor, 
which  is  scarcely  less  offensive  than  that  of  the  animal 
whose  name  it  hears.  Early  in  spring,  the  swelling 
spathe  is  seen  emerging  first  from  the  ground  or  water, 
more  or  less  covered  with  purplish  spots,  its  edges  part¬ 
ly  unfolded,  and  its  point  incurved.  It  encloses  the  spa¬ 
dix,  which  is  oval,  covered  with  flowers  of  a  dull  purple. 
The  leaves,  which  arise  after  the  flowers,  are  of  a  bright 
green,  numerous,  becoming  very  large. —  Wood. 

Sy  an  piece,  ( si m'plo-se,)  n.  [ Lat.,  f rom  G  r.  symplekein , 
to  twine  together.]  ( Gram.)  The  repetition  of  a  word  at 
the  commencement  and  another  at  the  termination  of 
successive  clauses  ;  as,  My  friend  and  myself  went  fish¬ 
ing  ;  My  friend  went  home  and  left  me  fishing. 

Sy  Bii'plocct*  Ji.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Sty - 
racacme.  Some  species  are  used  in  dyeing  yellow,  as  S. 
tinctoria,  called  Horse-sugar  or  Sweet-leaf;  its  root  is 
bitter  and  aromatic.  Others,  as  S.  alstonia ,  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  tea,  on  account  of  a  slight  ustringeucy  iu  their 
leaves. 

Sy  isoposiac.  (sim-po'zi-ak,)  a.  [Gr.  symposiakos.]  Per¬ 
taining  or  relating  to  a  symposium,  or  to  symposia; 
having  reference  to  compotations,  drinking-bouts,  or 
merry-makings ;  occurring  where  boon-compauious  are 
revelling  together;  as,  symposiac  mirth. 

— n.  A  tournament  of  discussion  or  conversation,  as  of 
savans  or  philosophers  at  a  banquet  orconvi  vial  meeting. 

Symposia*  I,  (- po'zi-ast ,)  n.  A  participator  with 
others  in  a  carousal  or  merry-making. 

Syanposaiicn,  ( sim-pd'zi-um ,)  n. ;  pi.  Symposia.  [Lat. ; 
Gr.  symposion  —  syn,  and  posis,  a  drinking.]  A  drinking- 
bout  enlivened  by  songs  and  conversation;  a  merry¬ 
making;  a  jovial  feast;  a  carouse  ;  a  revel. 

Symptom,  ( sim'tum ,)  «.  [Fr.  symptome;  Gr.  symp- 
toma  —  syn,  and  pipto.)  Properly,  something  that  be¬ 
falls  or  happens  iu  concurrence  with  another  thing,  as 
an  attendant. 

(Med.)  That  which  indicates  the  presence  of  dis¬ 
ease;  any  affection  which  accompanies  disease;  a  per¬ 
ceptible  change  in  the  body  or  the  animal  functions,  in¬ 
dicative  of  disease;  as,  he  exhibited  symptoms  of  apo¬ 
plexy. 

— A  sign  ;  a  token ;  a  mark  ;  an  indication  ;  that  which 
points  to  the  existence  of  something  else;  as,  seditious 
meetings  are  often  the  symptom  of  a  forthcoming  insur¬ 
rectionary  outbreak. 

Sy Eiiptomat/ic,  Symptomat'ical,  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing  or  having  reference  to  symptoms;  happening  con¬ 
currently  with  something;  indicating  the  existence  of 
another  thing;  as,  suspicion  is  symptomatic  of  a  weak 
mind. 

(Med.)  Noting  a  disease  which  proceeds  from  some 
prior  disorder  in  some  part  of  the  body;  according  to 
symptoms  ;  as.  a  symptomatical  diagnosis  of  disease. 

Symptomatically,  adv.  In  a  symptomatical  man¬ 
ner. 

Symptomatology,  (- tdl'o-je ,)  n.  [From  Gr.  symp- 
toma ,  and  logos ,  treatise.]  (Med.)  The  doctrine  or  the¬ 
ory  of  symptoms;  that  branch  of  medical  science  which 
treats  of  the  symptoms  of  diseases;  semeiology. —  See 
Diagnosis  and  Prognosis. 

Syincrcsis,  Syneresis,  («n-?rS)  n.  [Gr,,  from 
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syn,  with,  and  airein,  to  grasp.]  (Gram.)  The  contrac¬ 
tion  ol  two  syllables  into  one  by  the  formation  of  a  diph¬ 
thong,  or  by  rendering  one  of  them  mute;  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Atreides for  Atreides. 

^yua^o^'ical,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to 
a  synagogue. 

Sy  ii ago^iie,  (sin'a-gog,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Gr . synagoge — syn , 
and  ago,  to  lead.]  A  congregation  or  assembly  of  Jews, 
met  lor  the  purpose  of  public  worship,  or  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  religious  rites.  — The  house  appropriated  to  the 
religious  worship  of  the  Jews.  —  The  tribunal  of  the 
seventy  Jewish  elders.  See  Sanhedrim. 

Synalepha,  (-U’fah,)  Synala  pha,  n.  [Gr.  syna- 
loiphe,  Irom  aleiphe,  I  anoint,  from  the  melting  together 
of  two  sounds.]  (Grain.)  In  classical  prosody,  the 
usage  by  which,  when  a  word  ends  with  a  vowel,  and 
the  next  begins  with  a  vowel,  the  final  syllable  of  the 
one  runs  into  the  first  of  the  other. —  See  Elision. 

Sy  inilla^'Biiat'ic,  a.  [From  Gr.  synallagma ,  a  con¬ 
tract.]  (Civil  Law.)  Imposing  reciprocarobligations 
upon  the  parties  concerned;  as,  a  synallagmatic  agree¬ 
ment. 

Sy  iBan'tlicroiis,  a.  (Bot.)  With  the  stamens  united 
by  their  anthers. 

Sy  naan  ill  us,  a.  [Gr.  syn,  together,  and  antlws, 
flower.]  (Bot.)  Appearing  in  flower  and  leaf  at  the 
same  time,  as  certain  plants. 

Syn'archy,  n.  [Gr.  syn,  with,  and  arche,  rule.]  Joint 
rule ;  co-sovereignty,  (r.) 

Sy  nartliro'Uial,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  syn¬ 
arthrosis. 

SyaiarlliB’o'sfis,  n.  [Gr.,  from  arthron,  a  joint.]  (Anat.) 
The  immovable  connection  of  one  bone  with  another. 

Synax'is,  n.  [Gr. ;  Fr.  synaxe.)  A  congregation;  — 
also,  anciently,  the  Holy  Supper. 

Sy  iic*ai*'E>imii,  n.  [Gr.  syn,  and  karpos,  fruit.]  (Bot.) 
A  fruit  consisting  of  many  carpels  consolidated  and  ad¬ 
hering  to  a  central  receptacle  or  growing  point,  as  in 
the  Magnolia. 

Syncar'pous,  a.  (Bot.)  Denoting  the  carpels  of  a 
compound  pistil,  when  they  are  completely  consoli¬ 
dated  into  an  undivided  body,  as  in  the  Orange. 

Syncategoreina t'ic,  n.  [Gr.  syn,  with,  and  katc- 
gorema,  a  predicate.]  (Logic)  A  word  which  cannot 
be  employed  by  itself  as  a  term,  but  must  be  conjoined 
with  another  or  others  for  that  purpose.  Such  are  ad¬ 
verbs,  prepositions,  nouns  in  other  cases  beside  the 
nominative,  &c. 

Sy  nchoflariro'sis,  n.  [Gr.  syn,  and  chrmdros,  cartil¬ 
age.]  (Anat.)  The  junction  of  one  bone  with  another 
by  an  intervening  cartilage. 

Sy  nchOEii&rot'omy,  n.  ( Surg .)  Same  as  Symphy¬ 
seotomy.  q.  v. 

Sy  Bichore'sis,  n.  (Bhet.)  A  concession  granted  for 
the  purpose  of  reserving  a  stronger  retort. 

Synch ronal,  (slnk'ro-nal,)  a.  [Gr.  syn,  and  chronos, 
time.]  Simultaneous;  happening  at  the  one  time ;  syn¬ 
chronous. 

— n.  That  which  is  coincident  with  something  else,  or 
which  happens  at  the  same  time. 

Synch ron seal,  (sin-kron'il;-al ,)  a.  Synchronal ;  sim¬ 
ultaneous;  occurring  at  the  same  time. 

SyEicSiron'ically,  adv.  In  a  synchronies  manner. 

SyncairoBiisin,  (sink'ro-nizm,)  n.  [Gr.  syn.  together, 
and  chronos ,  time.]  Coincidental  occurrence  iu  time 
of  two  or  more  events. 

( Chron .)  The  tabular  arrangement  of  history  accord¬ 
ing  to  dates,  by  which  contemporary  persons  and  things 
iu  different  countries  are  brought  together. 

(Paint.)  A  representation  of  two  or  more  events, 
happening  at  different  times,  in  the  same  picture;  —  a 
favorite  practice  among  the  mediaeval  painters;  as,  for 
instance,  the  Prodigal  Son  is  frequently  represented 
leaving  his  father’s  house,  banqueting  with  his  com¬ 
panions,  and  feeding  swine  —  all  in  the  one  work  of  art. 

Synch roiaas'tic,  a.  Arranged  in  accordance  with 
contemporaneous  existence;  as,  synchronistic  tables  in 
chronology. 

Synchronization,  ( sink-ro-ni-za'shun ,)  n.  Simul¬ 
taneousness  of  events. 

Synchronize,  v.  n.  To  accord  in  time ;  to  be  simul¬ 
taneous. 

Syaichronolosry,  (slnk-ro-ndVo-je,)  n.  [Gr.  syn,  to¬ 
gether,  chronos,  time,  and  logos,  account.]  Contem¬ 
poraneous  chronology. 

Synch  ronous,  a.  Simultaneous;  synchronal. 

Sy  nch'roBiously,  a.  Same  as  Synchronically,  q.  v. 

Synchysis,  ( sink' y -sis,)  n.  [Gr.,  from  syn,  with,  and 
chysis ,  a  pouring;  Fr.  synchise .]  An  aberration  or  de¬ 
rangement  of  any  kind,  as  of  words  in  a  sentence,  or  of 
bile  in  the  stomach. 

Synclinal,  a.  [From  Gr.  syn,  with,  and  klinein,  to 
incline.]  Having  a  downward  inclination  from  opposite 
directions,  so  as  to  effect  a  junction  in  a  common  focus. 

(Geol.)  When  strata  dip  towards  a  common  line  of 
depression,  the  axis  is  termed  synclinal,  and  the  depres¬ 
sion  so  formed  is  described  as  a  trough  or  basin. 

Syncopal,  (sink'o-pal,)  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to, 
or  resembling,  syncope. 

Syii'copate*  v.  a.  [Gr.  syn.  and  kopto,  to  cut  off.]  To 
contract,  or  cut  down,  as  a  word,  by  withdrawing  one 
or  more  syllables  from  the  middle. 

( Mus .)  To  prolong,  as  a  note  begun  on  the  unac¬ 
cented  part  of  a  bar,  to  the  accented  part  of  the  next 
bar ;  or  to  end,  as  a  note  of  one  part  in  th©  middle  of  a 
note  of  another  part. 

Sy  ai copat  ion ,  (sln-ko-pd'shun,)  n.  (Gram.)  The  con 
traction  of  a  word  by  taking  a  letter,  letters,  or  a  sylla¬ 
ble  from  the  middle. 

(Mus.)  Act  of  syncopating. 

|  Syncope,  ( sing'ko-pe, )  n,  [Gr.  syngkope  —  syn ,  and 
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kopto,  to  cut  short.]  A  sudden  pause,  cessation,  or  sus¬ 
pension.  (r.) 

( Mus .)  See  Syncopation. 

{Gram.)  An  elision  or  contraction,  retrenching  one 
or  more  letters  or  a  syllable  from  the  middle  of  a  word ; 
as,  whatsoever  for  whatsoever ,  Fra's  for  Francis ,  &c. 

(Med.)  A  fiinting  fit.  See  Fainting. 

Sy  n'eopist,  71.  One  who  syncopates  or  contracts 
words. 

Syn'copize,  v.  a.  To  syncopate,  (r.) 

Syii'cratism.  n.  Same  as  Syncretism,  q.  v. 

Syncretic,  ( sin-kret'ik ,)  a.  Associating  or  blending 
together  different  systems,  as  of  philosophy,  religion, 
or  ethics. 

Sy  n 'c  ret  is  m.  Syn'cratisni,  n.  [Fr.  synerttisme, 
from  Gr.  synkretismos.)  Attempt  to  establish  a  com- 

•  preliensive  scheme  intended  to  unite  or  blend  harmo¬ 
niously  one  with  the  other  principles  or  parties  in 
irreconcilable  antagonism. — Specifically,  in  philosophy, 
the  blending  of  the  tenets  of  different  schools  into  a 
universal  system.  A  party  among  the  Platonists,  at  the 
revival  of  letters,  to  which  belonged  Ammonius,  Pico 
della  Mirandola,  Bessarion,  and  other  emiuent  men, 
have  received  the  name  of  Syncretists. 

Sy n'eretist,  n.  [Fr.  synci’etiste.]  ( Eccl .  Hist.)  A 
follower  of  the  doctrines  of  George  Calixtus,  a  Lutheran 
divine  of  the  16th  century,  who  endeavored  to  found  a 
system  which  should  unite  the  different  professors  of 
Christianity.  The  opinions  of  Calixtus  raised  a  strong 
controversy  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  A  new  confession 
of  faith  was  drawn  up  in  Saxony  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
cluding  his  partisans;  but  his  doctrines,  however,  did 
not  long  survive  his  death,  although  they  were  not 
without  effect  on  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

( Philos.)  See  Syncretism. 

Syncretis'tic,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  syncre¬ 
tism. 

Syncrisis,  (sin'kri-sis,)  n.  [Gr.,  a  comparison  ]  ( Rhet .) 
A  figure  of  speech  which  briugs  opposite  persons  or 
things  into  comparison. 

Sy  iiiluctyl,  ( sin-d&k'til, )  n.  [Gr.  syn ,  with,  and  dak- 
tylos ,  a  toe  or  digit.]  (Zool.)  One  of  a  tribe  of  perching 
birds  which  have  the  external  and  middle  toe  united  as 
far  as  the  second  joint.  See  Alcedinid.*. 

Syndesmography,  ( sin-des-mog'ra-fe ,)  n.  [Gr.  syn - 
desmos ,  ligament,  and  gi-aphein,  to  depict.]  (Anat.)  A 
description  of  the  ligaments  that  connect  the  bones  of 
the  skeleton. 

SyiKlesinol  ogy,  n.  [Gr.  syndesmos ,  and  logos, 
treatise.]  (Anat.)  A  treatise  upon  the  connecting 
ligaments  of  the  skeleton. 

Sy  ndesmo'sis,  n.  [Gr.  syn ,  with,  and  desmos ,  a  band, 
ligature  ]  The  union  of  one  bone  with  another  by 
means  of  ligaments.  —  Brandt. 

Syiidesmot'oiiiy,  n.  [Gr.  syndesmos ,  and  tome ,  a 
cutting.]  (Anat.)  Act, art,  or  process  of  dissecting  the 
ligaments. 

Syndic.  ( sin'dik ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Gr.  syndikos  —  syn ,  with, 
and  dike,  justice.]  An  officer  of  government,  invested 
with  different  powers  in  different  countries;  also,  a 
delegate  chosen  to  represent,  or  transact  business  for, 
others. 

— In  France,  under  the  old  regime,  officers  delegated  by 
the  municipalities  as  agents  or  mandatories.  Such 
also  were  the  syndics  of  trading  companies.  The  au¬ 
ditors  of  a  bankrupt,  under  French  law,  appoint  syndics 
or  directors  from  among  their  number,  corresponding 
with  the  English  assignees. 

— In  Switzerland,  the  title  borne  by  the  chief  magistrate 
of  Geneva. 

Sy  n'dicate.  n.  [L.  Lat.  syndicatus.]  A  council,  or 
body  of  syndics. 

Syndrome,  (sin'dro-me,)  n.  [Gr.,  from  syn ,  and  dro- 
mas ,  a  course.]  Concurrence,  or  concurrent  action. 

(Med.)  The  combination  or  coincidence  of  symptoms 
in  a  disease. 

Synecdoche,  (sin-ek'do-ke,)  n.  [Gr.  synekdoche  — 
syn,  and  ekdechomai ,  to  take  or  understand  in  a  certain 
sense.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  in  which  the  whole  is  put 
for  a  part,  or  part  for  the  whole.  It  is  a  species  of 
trope.  There  are  six  ordinary  instances  of  S. :  1.  When 
genus  is  put  for  species  (as  being  in  the  sense  of  man). 
2.  When  species  is  put  for  genus.  3.  When  the  essen¬ 
tial  whole  is  put  for  one  of  its  parts.  4.  When  the 
matter,  or  form,  is  put  for  the  whole  being.  6.  The 
whole  for  a  part.  6.  The  part  for  the  whole. 

Syneellia,  (sin-c-h7a/i,)  n.  [Lat.;  Qr.synrcheia— syn, 
and  echein,  to  have.]  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eye  in 
which  the  iris  adheres  to  the  cornea,  or  to  the  capsule 
of  the  crystalline  lens.  —  Brande. 

SynccpliOBiesis,  (-ek-fo-ne' sis,)  n.  [From  Gr.  syn, 
and  tkphonein,  to  cry  out.]  (Gram.)  A  contraction  of 
two  syllables  into  one;  synizesis. 

Syn'epy,  n.  [Gr .  synepeia  —  syn,  and  epos,  a  word.] 
(Rhet.)  The  mutual  joining  of  words  in  uttering  the 
clauses  of  sentences. 

Synergetic,  (sin-er-jet'ik,)  a.  [Gr.  synergetikos  —  syn, 
with,  and  ergon,  work.]  Cooperating,  or  working  in 
combination  or  association. 

Sy n  e rjfism,  (-jizm,)  n.  [Gr.  syn,  and  ergexn,  a  word.] 
( Theol.)  The  doctrine  that  the  divine  grace  requires  a  cor¬ 
respondent  action  of  the  human  will  in  order  to  become 
effectual ;  wThich  doctrine,  or  something  resembling  it, 
is  termed  Semi-Pelagian  in  early  ecclesiastical  history ; 
—  some  sentiments  expressed  by  Melanchthon,  toward 
the  close  of  his  life,  world  appear  to  have  introduced  S. 
into  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Svnerjrist,  (sxn'er-jist.)  n.  A  believer  in  the  doctrine 
of  Synergism. 

Synergistic,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Synergism. 
—  Cooperating;  acting  in  combination  ;  synergetic. 
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Synergy,  (stn'er-je,)  n.  [Gr.  syn,  with,  and  ergein ,  to  | 
labor.]  (Med.)  The  associated  competent  action  of  every  I 
organ  of  a  particular  system  ;  as,  the  renal  synergy. 

Syne'sius,  of  Cyrene,  an  ancient  father,  and  bishop 
of  the  church,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  century.  Ilis  works,  consisting  of  about  150  epistles 
on  philosophical  and  polemical  subjects,  are  in  high 
esteem  with  the  learned. 

Syngenesia,  ( sin-je-ne'zha ,)  n.  [From  Gr.  syn,  to¬ 
gether,  and  genesis,  birth.]  (Bot.)  The  19th  class  of 
the  system  of  Linnseus,  including  all  plants  whose 
stamens  are  united  by  the  anthers. 

Sy  ngiiatliiilse,  n.  pi.  (Zodl.)  A  family  of  fishes,  in 
which  are  usually  included  all  the  Lophobranchiates, 
q.  v. 

Syngraph,  (sin'graf,)  n.  [Gr.  syngraphe — syn,  and 
graphd.  1  write  ]  (Law.)  A  document  signed  by  both1 
or  all  the  parties  to  a  deed,  contract,  or  bond;  and  of 
which  a  duplicate  original  is  kept  by  each. 

Sy uize'sis,  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr.,  from  syn,  with,  and 
izein,  to  seat.]  (Med.)  A  closed  pupil ;  an  obliteration 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  —  Brande. 

(Gram.)  Same  as  Synecphonesis,  q.  v. 

Sy  linen  rosis,  (-nu-ro'-,)  n.  [Fr.  synerrose,  from  Gr. 
syn,  and  neuron,  a  sinew.]  (Anat.)  The  junction  of 
one  bone  with  auother  by  meaus  of  an  intervening 
membrane. 

Synod,  (-shi'od,)  n.  [Fr.  synode;  Gr.  synodos — syn, 
and  hodos,  a  way,  a  journeying.]  A  meeting,  assembly, 
council,  or  convention. 

(Eccl.)  Specifically,  a  council  or  assembly  of  eccle¬ 
siastics  to  consult  ou  theological  matters;  as,  the  Synod 
of  Dort.  (See  Dort.)  — S.  are  generally  divided  into  four 
kinds,  viz.:  1.  General  or  Oecumenical ;  2.  National;  3. 
Provincial  (see  Convocation);  and  4.  Diocesan. 

— In  the  Presbyteriau  church,  an  essembly  composed  of 
two  or  more  presbyteries. 

Sy  n  odal,  n.  A  constitution  formed  in  a  provincial  or 
diocesan  synod. 

Synod'ic,  Synod'ical,  Syn'odal,  a.  [Fr.  sy- 
nodique.]  Pertaining,  or  having  relation  to  a  synod. 

(Astrrm.)  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  the  period 
in  which  two  or  more  heavenly  bodies  pass  from  one 
conjunction  to  another;  as,  the  synodical  revolution  of 
a  planet. 

Synodic  month.  See  Lunar  Month. 

Synod'ically,  adv.  In  a  synodical  manner;  by 
synodic  authority. 

Syn 'odist,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  a  synod. 

Synoinosy,  (sin-Om'o-se,)  n.  [Gr.  syno/nom-.]  A  sworn 
brotherhood  ;  a  secret  fraternity  or  society. 

Synonym,  Sy  nony  me,  ( sin'o-nim ,)  n. ;  pi.  Sy¬ 
nonyms,  or  Synonymes.  [Fr.  synonyms  ;  Gr.  syndnumia, 
likeness  of  name  —  syn,  and  onoma ,  an  appellation.]  A 
word  equivalent  to,  or  having  the  same  intrinsic  signifi¬ 
cation  as,  another  word  of  the  same  language.  Strictly 
speaking,  words  having  exactly  the  same  signification 
are  not  to  be  found  in  any  language  unless  one  of  them 
has  been  borrowed  from  another  language;  but  in  this 
case  the  shades  of  difference  are  often  so  slight  that 
words  may  be  frequently  used  for  one  another,  and  this 
interchange  produces  a  pleasing  variety  in  composition, 
necessary  in  poetry.  ‘  The  chief  works  on  this  subject 
are,  the  Onomastikon  on  Greek;  Dumesnil  on  Latin; 
Blair,  Crabh,  and  Taylor  on  English  ;  Stosch  and  Eber- 
hard  on  German;  and  Giraud,  Beauztie,  Roubaud,  and 
Guizot  on  French  synonyms. 

Synonymic,  (sin-o-nim'ik,)  n.  (Gram.)  The  expla¬ 
nation  of  synonyms. 

Synonym  ic.  Synonym'ical,  a.  Pertaining  or 
having  reference  to  synonyms,  or  synonymies;  synony¬ 
mous. 

Synonym  icon,  ( sin-o-nim'i-kon ,)  n.  A  vocabulary 
of  synonyms. 

Synon  yniist,  n.  One  who  collects  and  elucidates 
synonymous  words. 

(Bot.)  One  who  collects  and  classifies  the  synonyms 
of  plants. 

Synon'ymize,  v.  a.  To  express  the  same  meaning 
in  different  words;  to  express  by  the  use  of- synonyms. 

Synonymous,  ( sin-6  n'y -mus,)  a.  Relating  to  sy¬ 
nonyms. —  Expressing  the  same  meaning;  conveying 
the  same  sense  or  signification;  expressing  the  same 
idea;  equivalent  to  the  same  thing;  as, ‘‘Wave and  bil¬ 
low,  mead  and  meadow,  are  called  synonymous  words.” 

Watts. 

Synon'ymotisly,  adv.  In  a  synonymous  manner. 

Synon  ymy,  n.  [Fr.  synonymie.j  Quality  of  being 
synonymous. 

(Rhet.)  A  figure  which  serves  to  amplify  diction  by 
an  employment  of  synonyms. 

Synop'sis,  n.;  pi.  Synopses.  [Lat.;  Gr.  syn ,  and 
op  sis,  a  view.]  A  collective  view  of  any  subject;  a  gen¬ 
eralized  conspectus ;  an  outline  of  the  nature  or  contents 
of  a  whole;  a  collection  of  things  or  parts  so  arranged 
as  to  exhibit  the  whole  or  the  principal  features  in  a 
general  view;  a  summary;  an  epitome;  as,  a  synopsis 
of  Natural  History. 

Synoptic,  Synoptical,  a.  Relating  to  a  synopsis; 
affording  a  general  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole,  or  of  the  principal  parts  of  a  thing,  as  of  a  book. 

Synop'tically,  adv.  In  a  synoptical  manner. 

Sy nOHfcoloj^y,  (- 6Vo-je ,)  n.  [Gr.  syn,  together,  osteon, 
bone,  and  logos,  account.]  (Anat.)  A  treatise  upon  the 
joints  of  the  human  body. 

Synosteo'ftfs,  ».  [Gr.  syn,  and  osteon ,  bone.]  (Anat.) 
Junction  or  combination  by  osseous  connection. 

Synosteot  omy,  n.  [Gr.  syn,  with,  osteon,  bone,  and 
tome,  a  cutting.]  (Anat.)  Dissection  of  the  joints. 

Syno'via,  n.  |  Fr.  synovie  ;  Gr.  syn,  with,  and  don,  egg.] 
(Anat.)  The  fluid  which  lubricates  the  cartilagiuous 
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surfaces  of  the  joints;  it  is  glairy,  and  resembles  the 
white  of  egg. 

Syno'vial,  a.  [Lat.  synovialis.]  Pertaining,  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  synovia. 

Syntactic,  Syntactical,  a.  [Gr.  ryntaktikos.) 
Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  syntax,  or  the  con¬ 
struction  of  sentences;  according  to  the  rules  of  syn- 
tax,  or  grammatical  construction ;  as.  syntactical  rules. 

Syntactically,  adv.  In  a  syntactical  manner. 

Syntax, (sin'taJcst)  Syntax'!*,  n.  [Fr.  syntax?  ;  Lat. 
=  Gr.  syntaxis  —  syn,  and  taxis,  from  lasso ,  taxd.  to  put 
in  order.]  (Gram.)  The  grammatical  construction  of 
sentences,  or  the  due  arrangement  of  words  in  senten¬ 
ces,  according  to  established  usage.  See  Grammar. 

Syntec'tical,  a  Pertaining,  or  relating,  lo  syntaxis, 
or  consumption  of  the  animal  body;  syntetfe. 

Syntere'ais.rc.  [Gr.,a  w  atching  closely — s  y  n,  and  terein, 
to  guard.]  (Med.)  Preventive  treatment,  as  of  a  disease. 

(Metaph.)  Conscience  viewed  as  the  internal  reposi¬ 
tory  of  the  laws  of  right.  —  WheioeU. 

Synteret'ic,  a.  [Gr.  synteretikos ,  guarding.]  (Med.) 
Preserving  health,  or  preventing  disease. 

Syntet'Ic,  a.  (Fr.  syntetique ;  Gr.  syntelikos.]  Per¬ 
taining,  or  having  reference,  to  syntexis;  syntetical ; 
wasting  with  consumption. 

Sy  nt  ex 'is,  n.  [Lat. ;  Gr.  syn,  with,  and  tekein,  to  con¬ 
sume.]  (Med.)  Consumption;  a  wasting  of  the  body, 
as  from  consumption  ;  colliquation. 

Sy  lit  her  mal,  a.  [Gr.  syn,  with,  and  theme,  heat.] 
Possessing  the  same  degree  of  heat. 

Syn'thesis,  n.;  pi.  Syntheses.  [Lat. ;  Fr.  synthise; 
Gr.  syn,  and  tithe  mi,  to  put,  set,  or  place.]  A  compound¬ 
ing  or  mixing;  composition;  the  putting  of  two  or 
more  things  together,  as  in  compound  medicines. 

(Chrm.)  The  putting  together  of  different  bodies  to 
form  new  ones  possessing  distinct  properties.  It  is  di¬ 
rectly  opposed  to  analysis ,  which  is  the  process  of  sepa¬ 
rating  bodies  into  their  proximate  or  ultimate  constitu¬ 
ents.  The  synthetic  production  of  inorganic  compounds, 
such  as  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphate  ot  iron,  from  their 
elementary  constituents,  are  every-day  instances  of  the 
practice  of  this  part  of  chemical  science.  Of  late  years, 
the  researches  of  Rollie,  Wohler,  Strecker,  Berthelot, 
and  a  number  of  other  eminent  chemists,  have  shown 
that  the  S.  of  numerous  organic  compounds,  hitherto  of 
a  purely  organic  origin,  may  he  formed  from  their  ele¬ 
mentary  constituents.  Thus  Rollie  has  succeeded  in 
forming  acetic  acid,  Wohler  urea,  Strevker  saurine, 
Berthelot  alcohol,  formic  acid,  and  a  number  ot  other 
substances  of  more  or  less  complicated  composition. 

(Logic.)  That  process  of  reasoning  in  which  we  ad¬ 
vance  by  a  regular  chain  from  principles  before  estab¬ 
lished  or  assumed,  and  propositions  already  proved,  till 
we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  ;  —  correlative  to  analysis. 

(Surg.)  The  operation  by  which  dislocated  or  divided 
parts  are  reunited. 

Sy  n'tlieiist,  n.  One  who  uses  synthesis,  or  who  fol¬ 
lows  synthetic  methods. 

Syntiiet'ic,  Synthetical,  a.  [Gr.  synthetikos, 
skilled  in  putting  together.]  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to 
synthesis;  consisting  in  synthesis,  composition,  or  com¬ 
bination  ;  as,  a  synthetic  method,  in  distinction  from  the 
analytical. 

Synthetically,  adv.  In  a  synthetic  manner. 

Syil'thetize,  v.  a.  To  put  together; — opposed  to 

analyze.  (R.) 

Syn'tomy,  n.  [Gr.  syntomia  —  syn,  and  temnein,  to 
cut.]  Brevity ;  terseness; curtuess; conciseness ;  laconism. 

Syailon'ic,  n.  [Gr.  synOmos —  syn ,  with,  ami  tunetn, 
to  stretch.]  (Mus.)  Sharp;  acute;  intense.  fR.) 

Syphering,  (sV/er-,)  n.  (Ship-building.)  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  lapping  one  edge  of  a  plank  over  the  edge  ol  au¬ 
other  f<»r  bulkheads. 

Sypbil  i*,  (si/'i-lis,)  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain;  perhaps 
I  coined  from  Gr.  syphlos ,  crippled,  disabled,  defective.] 
(Med.)  The  venereal  disease  proper;  the  pox. 

Syphilitic,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to 
syphilis;  infected  with  syphilis  ;  as.  a  syphilitic  sore. 

Sypliilit'ically,  adv.  In  a  syphilitic  manner. 

Sy  2> ii  ilizat  ion,  (- za'shun ,)  n.  Saturation  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  by  iuoculation  with  syphilis. 

Sy pli'ilizc,  v.  a.  To  inoculate  with  syphilitic  matter. 

Sy pli  'iloid.  a.  Resembling  syphilis. 

Syphon,  (sVfon.)  n.  See  Siphon. 

Sy'ra,  (anc.  Syros.)  a  mountainous  but  fertile  island  of 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  in  the  middle  of  the  Cyclades, 
near  Delos :  Lat.  37°  22'  N.,  Lou.  24°  34'  E. ;  area,  65  sq. 
m.  Pop.  30, 000.  The  cap.  is  of  the  same  name,  and  has 
a  population  of  20,996.  It  is  the  principal  city  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  has  steamers  plying  to  aiid  from 
Constantinople. 

Syracuse,  (sir'a-kuz,)  a  city  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  on  the 
E.  coast  of  the  island;  Lat.  37°  3'  N.,  Lon.  15°  27'  3"  E. 
Founded  by  a  colony  of  Corinthians  about  736  b.  c.  S. 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  of  antiquity.  The 
part  of  the  ancient  city  now  inhabited  is  insulated,  walled, 
and  entered  by  drawbridges.  S.  contains  many  remains 
of  antiquity,  such  as  baths,  walls,  gates,  and  the  Palace  of 
Sixty  Beds  constructed  by  Agathocles.  The  harbor  exists 
in  all  its  beauty  :  it  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  the 
greatest  burden,  and  of  containing  a  very  numerous  fleet. 
Though  at  present  entirely  neglected,  it  might  easily  be 
rendered  a  great  naval  and  commercial  station.  The  ex¬ 
ports  are  limited  to  wine,  oil,  hemp,  nitre,  and  gome 
wheat.  The  wine  called  Syracuse,  though  made  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Italy,  is  a  luscious  red  wine  of  the  mus¬ 
cadine  kind.  This  city  was  taken  by  the  Romans  200 
B.  c.,  and  by  the  Saracens  in  878.  In  1639  an  earthquake 
nearly  destroyed  it.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Plato,  Simon¬ 
ides,  Zeno,  and  Cicero;  of  Theocritus  and  Moschus,  the 
poets;  and  of  Archimedes,  the  philosopher.  Pop.  20,176b 
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Syr’acnse,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  De  Kalb  co..  70  m. 
W.  of  Chicago. 

mouse.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Kosciusko,  12S 
in.N.K.  of  Indianapolis. 

Syracuse,  in  lowa,u  post-village  of  Bremer  co.,  abt. 
12  in.  N.W.  of  Waverly. 

Syracuse*  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Morgan  co.,43 
ni  W.  of  Jefferson  City;  p</p.  abt.  700. 

Sy  ranmp,  in  -V* Ora ska,  a  village  of  Otoe  co.,  abt.  26 
in  W.  of  Nebraska  City. 

Sy  raeuse,  in  iVtw  York,  a  fine  and  thriving  city,  cap. 
ol  Onondaga  CO.,  on  Onondaga  Lake,  and  ou  the  Erie 
Canid,  SO  in.  S  E.  of  Rochester;  Lat,  43°  4'  N.,  Lon.  76° 
1-  W.  From  its  central  inisitiou.  it  is  a  favorite  jniint 
for  holding  State  conventions,  and  hence  is  styled  the 
City  of  (Amventions.  It  is  the  depot  of  the  greatest  salt- 
producing  region  in  the  Union ;  and  also  contains  numer¬ 
ous  manufactories  of  silver- ware,  tin-ware,  sheet-iron. 
e«»ach  and  wagon  factories,  iron  furnaces,  machine  shops, 
manufactures  of  farming  implements,  woollen  goods, 
leather,  Ac.  Syracuse  has  a  handsome  court-house,  a 
State  arsenal,  and  a  State  nsvluin  for  idiots.  Pop.  in 
1840.  6.500;  in  1870,  43,0sl. 

Sy  r  acuse,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Meigs  co.,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  about  G  miles  S.E.  of  Pomeroy  ;  pop.  about 
1,000. 

Sy  r'en.  n.  A  frequent  orthography  of  Sirkx,  7.  r. 

Syr  in.  (sir'e-a.)  [Ar.  Esh'sha-  u,  the  Aram  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.]  A  large  division  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  including 
Palestine,  and  lying  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  which  bounds  it  on  the  west ;  while  on  the  north 
M  unt  Taurus  and  its  branches  divide  it  from  Asia 
Minor;  aud  on  the  east  is  a  vast  and  trackless  desert, 
stretching  northwards  from  Arabia,  between  Lat.  31° 
and  37°  35'  N.,  and  Lon.  34°  and  38°  45'  E. :  ami,  144.433 
«q.  111.  It  is  divided  into  the  pashulics  of  Alcp|>o  or 
Haleb,  Tripoli  or  Tarablooz,  Acre  or  Akka,  Gaza,  and 
Damascus,  named  from  their  respective  capitals.  On  I 
the  south  is  Palestine.  The  leading  feature  in  the  phys¬ 
ical  aspect  of  Syria  consists  in  the  great  mountain-chain 
traversing  it  from  S.  to  N..  and  known,  from  its  highest 
pinnacle  near  Tripoli  and  Bey rou t,  under  the  name  of 
Lebanon,  or  Libanus.  Connected  with  the  Jebel-Akrah. 
which  stretches  towards  the  N.,  it  forms  a  continued 
range,  running  into  Mount  Taurus  on  the  frontier  of 
Asia  Minor.  While  Lebanon  faces  the  Mediterranean, 
a  parallel  chain,  called  Anti-Lihanus,  looks  eastward 
upon  the  Syrian  desert.  Thus  Syria,  in  its  inhabited 
districts,  may  be  considered  as  a  country  of  valleys, 
many  of  which  are  extremely  fertile.  Of  these,  the 
plains  of  llaouran  in  the  E.,  Antioch  and  Aleppo  in  the 
N„  aud  Sharon  in  the  S.,  may  be  noticed  for  their  rich¬ 
ness.  Hirers.  The  Jordan,  Azy,  or  Orontes,  and  the 
Litauy.  Lakes.  The  principal  ore  those  of  Geuessarcth 


and  El  ITuleh,  both  in  the  valley  of  Jordan.  There  arc, 
besides,  some  smaller  lakes  near  Damascus. —  Climate. 
Varied.  Along  the  coast  the  heat  is  great,  even  where 
the  mountains  are  covered  with  snow.  In  the  N.  and 
E.  the  climate  is  wider ;  but,  at  Aleppo,  frosts  are  rarely  , 
severe.  Iu  summer,  the  sarnie],  a  wind  like  the  simoom 
of  the  desert,  sometimes  sweeps  over  the  country,  when 
earthquake-shocks  are  felt.  —  Produce..  Wheat,  barley.! 
maize,  millet,  lentils,  and  sesamum  ;  cotton  and  the 
mulberry  flourish  on  the  coast,  and  silk  is  produced  on 
the  slopes  of  Lebanon.  Its  fruits  are  held  in  especial 
esteem,  particularly  the  oranges  of  Tripoli,  the  figs  of 
Beyrout.and  the  pistachios  of  Aleppo.  As  we  ascend  the 
sloping  sides  of  Lebanon,  all  the  varieties  of  European 
climate  are  successively  experienced.  The  vine  is  reared 
by  care  to  great  perfection  ;  and  silk  and  wines  which 
rival  those  of  Italy  and  France,  are  produced.  Olivas 
and  tobacco  are  also  cultivated  successfully,  and  to  a 
great  extent.  The  other  products  are  sugar,  indigo,  and 
scaminony,  and  other  gums.  Madder  is  also  produced, 
and  sheep  form  a  principal  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants.  Sponge  is  fished  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast;  but  other  fisheries  are  comparatively  unimpor¬ 
tant.  The  commerce  of  Syria  is  greatly  impeded  by  the 
want  of  good  roads.  As  it  is  the  high-road,  however, 
from  Bagdad.  Mosul,  and  Erzeronm,  to  Mecca,  it  is 
traversed  by  caravans,  carrying  its  own  and  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  ami  Persia,  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  here  for  European  manufactures  ami  cochineal. 
Scanderoon,  Tripoli.  Saida,  and  other  ports  on  the  Med¬ 
iterranean,  are  the  residence  of  a  few  Frank  merchants, 
aud  carry  on  a  limited  intercourse  with  Europe.  —  In¬ 


habitants.  Few  countries  present  a  greater  variety  of  | 
population.  Its  open  plains  separated  by  no  defined 
boundary  from  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Asia  Minor,  are,  here 
and  there,  covered  by  the  wandering  population  of  those 
respective  countries.  Turks  and  Greeks  form,  as  else¬ 
where,  the  basis  of  population  in  the  cities.  The  only 
tribes  which  cau  be  considered  as  appropriate  to  Syria 
are  the  tenants  of  the  heights  of  Lebanon.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  of  these  are  t lie  Druses  aud  the  Maronites. 
The  Mohammedans  are  the  most  numerous  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  towns  and  the  rural  districts.  Iu  the  earliest 
periods  ot  Jewish  history,  Syria  was  funned  into  a  pow¬ 
erful  kingdom,  having  Damascus  for  its  capital.  Its  mo.- 1 
remarkable  district,  however,  consisted  of  a  tract  on  the 
sea-coast,  entitled  Phoenicia,  iu  which  commerce  flour¬ 
ished  to  a  degree  unexampled  in  ancient  times.  After 
the  conquests  and  death  of  Alexander  t lie  Great,  Syria  ! 
was  erected  by  his  lieutenant,  Seleucus,  into  a  separate 
kingdom;  but  under  Antiochus,  it  was  reduced  by  t lie 
Romans.  It  then  fell  under  the  Saracen  sway,  ritod  after¬ 
wards  became  one  of  the  richest  appendages  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  The  celebrated  Djezzar  Pasha,  succes¬ 
sor  of  powerful  Arabian  sheiks,  who,  from  about  1750. 
had  exercised  an  almost  independent  power,  joined  with 
the  British  in  resisting  the  invasion  of  Napoleon  I.  After 
the  demise  of  Dj*  zz.«r,  the  power  reverted  to  the  Porte, 
and  Suleiman  was  appointed  pasha.  In  1861,  iu  the 
district  of  the  Lebanon,  the  old  fends  between  the  Mar- 
onite  and  Druse  populations  broke  out,  and  the  result 
was  a  terrible  slaughter  on  both  sides.  Estimated  pop.  j 
2.000,000. 

Sy  riac.  (sirii-uk.)  a.  [Lat.  Syriacus,  from  Syria;  Fr. 
Syriaque.]  (Geog.)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Syria,  or 
its  language ;  as,  the  Syriac  rendering  of  the  Bible. 

— n.  The  language,  or,  more  properly  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guage,  of  Syria. 

Sy  riacisin,  SyrianUm,  (sir'i-a-sizm,)n.  An  idiom 
of  the  old  Syriac  language. 

Syrian,  (-fir7-,)  a.  [Fr.  Syrien;  Lat.  %ius.]  (Gem 7.) 
Syriac;  belonging  or  having  reference  to  Syria,  or  to  its 
people. 

— w.  ( Genl .)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Syria. 

Syrin'ga.  n.  [Gr.  syrinx,  a  pipe  or  tube.]  (. Dot .)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order 
OUacese,  of  which  fa¬ 
miliar  examples  oc¬ 
cur  iu  the  various  Li¬ 
lacs  of  our  gardens. 

The  native  country  of 
some  of  these  is  not 
well  ascertained,  al¬ 
though  the  genus  ap- 
pears  to  he  confined 
to  S.E.  Europe  and 
Ceutral  aud  E  Asia. 

They  are  deciduous 
shrubs  with  entire 
leaves,  and  terminal 
more  or  less  pyrami¬ 
dal  panicles  of  usually 
sweet-smelling  flow¬ 
ers.  The  Common  Li¬ 
lac,  S.  rut /juris  (Fig. 

245J),  is  the  largest 
species  and  also  one 
of  the  most  familiar 
and  most  beautiful  of 
our  spring-flowering 
ornamental  shrubs. 

'i  he  Persian  Lilac,  S.  (A  variety  of  S.  vulgaris.) 

persica ,  is  smaller,  sel¬ 
dom  growing  more  than  6  or  7  feet  high. 

Syriaigre,  isir'inj.)  n.  [Fr.  seringue;  Gr.  syrinx,  syrin- 
gos.  J  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  tube  and  piston; 
especially,  an  instrument  for  injecting  liquids  into  ani¬ 
mal  bodies,  into  wounds,  Ac.,  or  an  instrument  in  the 
form  of  a  pump,  serving  to  draw  in  any  fluid,  aud  then 
to  expel  it  with  force. 

Garden  syringe ,  a  large  syringe  used  for  ejecting 
liquids  upon  plants,  shrubs,  Ac. 

— r.  a.  To  inject  by  means  of  a  syringe.  —  To  wash  and 
cleanse  by  injection  of  liquids  from  a  syringe ;  as,  to 
syringe  a  wound. 

Syrin'gine,  n.  (Che.m.)  See  Lilacixe. 

•Syrinffot'omy,  n.  [Gr.  syrinx,  a  hollow  sore,  and 

J  temnein ,  to  cut.]  (Surg.)  The  operation  of  cutting  for 

I  the  fistula. 

Syri  nix,  n.  [Gr.,  a  pipe.]  ( Mus .)  The  Pandean  pipes. 

I  See  PandeaW. 

Synrasi,  (sis-ran’,)  a  town  of  European  Russia,  govt,  of 
Simbirsk.  78  m.  from  Simbirsk  ;  pop.  8,872. 

Sy  rug>«  (sir'up.)n.  A  common  orthography  of  SiRDP.O-  v. 

Syssa rco'sis*  n.  [Fr.  syssarcose:  Gr.,  from  syn,  with, 
and  sarx,  sarkos,  flesh.]  (Anal.)  The  junction  of  boues 
by  intervening  muscles. 

Syslal'l  ac,  a.  [From  Gr.  systellein ,  to  draw  together.] 
( Pi y sin1.)  Susceptible  of,  or  superinduced  by.  alternate 
contraction  and  dilation ;  as,  the  systaltic  action  of  the 
heart. 

Sys'lem,  (sis-,)  n.  [Gr.  systema  —  syn,  and  histemi,  to 
place  or  set.]  A  whole  compounded  of  several  parts  or 
members ;  a  complete  whole;  an  assemblage  arranged 
or  adjusted  into  a  regular  whole  or  entirety ;  or,  a  whole 
plan  or  scheme  consisting  of  many  things  connected  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  create  a  chain  of  mutual  depen¬ 
dencies;  or,  an  harmonious  arrangement  of  bodies  with 
respect  to  one  another,  and  of  the  laws  by  which  their 
motions,  functions,  or  developments  are  supposed  to  be 
regulated  ;  as.  a  system  of  government,  ethics,  philos¬ 
ophy,  botany,  and  the  like;  the  solar  system ,  Ac. — 
Hence,  the  universe,  as  being  the  entire  scheme  of 
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created  things  ^garded  as  constituting  one  grand  and 
complete  plau  tn  whole.  —  Regular  or  methodical  plan, 
mode,  or  order;  as,  to  conduct  business  ou  a  thorough 
system. 

( Fine  Arts.)  A  collection  of  the  rules  and  principles 
upon  which  an  artist  works. 

(Astron  )  An  hypothesis  of  a  certain  order  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  celestial  bodies,  by  which  their  ap¬ 
parent  motions  are  explained. 

(A/us.)  A11  interval  composed,  or  supposed  to  be  com¬ 
posed,  of  several  lesser  ones,  as  an  octave,  which  is  a 
system. 

(Physiol.)  The  totality  of  bodily  parts,  performing 
an  identical  or  an  analogous  or  connected  function; 
as,  the  digestive  system  ;  also,  the  body  as  a  cooperative 
unity  or  whole  ;  as,  his  system  is  out  of  order. 

Syslomat'io,  Systenaat'ical,  a.  Pertaining  or  re-, 
lating  to  system  ;  consisting  in,  or  characterized  by, 
system  ;  methodical  ;  designed  with  regular  adaptation 
or  subjection  of  parts  to  each  other,  and  to  the  scheme 
of  the  whole;  as,  a  systematic  way  of  doing  business,  a 
systematic  course  of  reading.  —  Proceeding  according  to 
system  or  appropriate  or  regular  method ;  as,  a  syste¬ 
matic  swindler.  —  Cosmical ;  pertaining  or  having  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  system  of  the  universe ;  as,  systematical 
phenomena. 

Systematically,  adv.  In  a  systematic  manner. 

ftystematism,  (sis' tem-a-t  urn,)  n.  Reduction  of  facts 
or  principles  to  a  system. 

Sys'teniatist,  n.  One  who  devises  a  system ;  or,  one 
who  reduces  things  to  a  system. 

Systematize,  r.  a.  To  reduce  to  a  system  or  regular 
method;  as,  to  systematize  plants. 

Systematise!*,  Systemizer,  n.  One  who  re¬ 
duces  things  to  a  system  ;  a  systematise 

Systesnatolo^y,  (-toVo-je.)  n.  The  doctrine  of,  or  a 
treatise  on,  systems.  —  Dunglison. 

System  ic,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  sys¬ 
tem. 

(Med.)  Designating  the  circulation  of  the  general 
system  of  the  body,  beginning  at  the  left  ventricle  and 
aorta,  and  ending  at  the  venae  cava;  and  right  auricle. 

Systemizution,  (-zd'shun.)  n.  Act  or  operation  of 
systematizing;  —  also,  the  reduction  of  things  to  system, 
or  regular  method. 

Sys'tcmizc,  r.  a.  Same  as  Systematize,  q.  v.  (r.) 

Systole,  ( sis'to-le., )  n.  [Fr. ;  Gr.,  from  sysstello,  to  draw 
together  —  syn,  and  strllu ,  to  sound  ]  (Gram.)  Iu  pro- 
Body,  the  shortening  of  a  long  syllable. 

(Physiol.)  The  contraction  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
for  expelling  the  l.lo*»d  and  carrying  on  the  circulation  ; 
—  correlative  to  diastole. 

Systolic,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  systole, 
or  contraction. 

Systyle,  (sis' til,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Gr.  systylns — syn.  an <\  stylos, 
pillar.]  (Arch.)  A  term  applied  to  a  building  iu  which 
the  pillars  are  closely  placed,  but  not  quite  so  close  as 
in  the  pycuostyle,  the  iiitercolumniation  being omy  two 
diameters,  or  lour  modules,  of  the  columns. —  A  temple 
or  other  edifice  which  has  a  row  of  columns  set  close 
together  around  it,  as  iu  the  Parthenon,  at  Athens. 

Fair  holt. 


Syz'ran,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  govt,  of  Simbirsk, 
oil  the  Volga,  abt.  150  111.  below  the  town  of  Simbirsk, 
in  the  middle  of  a  district  teeming  with  agricultural 
produce.  Pop.  25,315. 

Syzygi es,  (siz-y-jiz,)  n.pl.  [Fr .syzygie;  Lat.  and  Gr. 
syzygia).  (Astron.)  The  places  of  the  moon  or  planets 
when  in  conjunction  or  opposition  with  the  sun. 

Line  of  syzygies,  the  straight  line  connecting  the 
earth  and  a  heavenly  body,  particularly  the  moon,  when 
the  latter  is  in  conjunction  or  opposition. 

Szaj'belyite,  »I  ( Min.)  A  native  hydrated  borate  of 
magnesia,  lately  discovered  iu  limestone,  in  Hungary. 

Szalontu.  (zuAon'ta,)  a  town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Bihar, 
22  m.  from  Grosswardein  ;  poj>.  7,91 6. 

Szaryj£rtt«l.  ( zar-grad .)  a  towru  of  European  Russia, 
govt,  of  Podolia;  pop.  7,600. 

Szattliiiar-Xeinetlii,  (zat-mar-nem'et-e,)  a  town  of 
Austria,  in  E.  Hungary,  on  the  S.,G0  m.  from  Debreczin ; 
pop.  12,000. 

Sze-C'liticn.  (se-choo-en' .)  [Chi.,  four  streams.]  A  prov. 
of  China,  betw'een  Lat.  26P  aud  33°  N.,  Lon.  101°  and 
110°  E.  Area,  166. 800  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  mountain¬ 
ous,  and  watered  by  the  Yang-tse-kiang  and  its  tributa¬ 
ries.  Prod.  Sugar,  rhubarb,  silk,  musk.  Ac.  Cap.  Ching- 
too-foo.  Pop.  28.000,000. 

Szegedln,  (zrg'd/n,)  one  of  the  most  important  towns 
of  Hungary,  opposite  to  the  confluences  of  the  rivers 
Theissand  Maros.  118  in.  from  Pesth  by  railway.  Manu  f. 
Soda,  tobacco,  coarse  cloth,  Ac.  It  carries  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  river-trade  in  wood  and  corn  with  Transylvania  and 
the  Banat,  and  its  markets  rank  next  to  those  of  Pesth 
and  Debreczin.  Pop.  69,041 

Szekely-kereszfur.  ( ze’ke-le  ke-res'tur,)  a  town  of 
Transylvania,  on  the  Great  Kukel,  12  m.from  Segesvar; 
pop.  5,600. 

Szekszard,  (zek-zard,)  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the 
Sarvitz,  162  m.  from  Vienna;  pop.  8,700. 

Szcn  ta.  (zerita,)  a  town  of  Austria,  on  the  Tbeiss,  lb 
m.  from  Zombor;  pop.  15,000.  Here,  in  1696.  Prince 
Eocene  gained  an  important  victory  over  the  Turks. 

Szentes,  (zendtts.)  a  town  of  Hungary,  near  the  Tlieiss, 
30  m  from  Szeged  in  ;  pop.  25.000. 

Szolnok.  (ro 1-nok,)  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Theiss, 
54  ni.  from  Peeth;  pop.  12,000. 

Sztanicsics,  ( stan'i-chich ,)  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the 
Baca,  10  m.  from  Zombor ;  pop.  5,400. 

Sxurnl.  (roo-roof.)  the  highest  summit  of  the  Lower 
Carpathians,  between  Wallachia  and  Transylvania,  near 
the  Rutheuthurm  Pass.  Height,  7,547  feet  above  sea. 
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Sabfne9  Si*  Edwa*»,  (adb'in,)  an  eminent  English  sci¬ 
entist.  b.  1788.  He  early  entered  the  army,  served  in 
the  war  with  the  U.  States  in  1814,  and  attained  the 
rank  of  major-general  in  1859.  As  a  man  of  scientific 
tendencies,  he  first  became  known  to  the  world  by  the 
part  which  he  took  in  the  Ross  and  Perry  exploring 
expeditions  to  the  Polar  Regions  in  1818-19.  1 1  is  mag¬ 
netic  observations  in  these  voyages  gave  the  first  great 
impulse  to  the  systematic  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
terrestrial  magnetism,  while  the  papers  which  he  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  demonstrated  several  new  facts  relative  to  the 
variations  of  the  magnetic  needle.  In  1821,  in  order  to 
confirm  by  minute  investigation  the  truth  of  his  theo¬ 
ries,  S.  commenced  a  series  of  voyages  which  ranged 
from  the  Equator  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  He  published 
the  result  of  these  researches  in  1825,  under  the  title 
of  The  Pendulum  and  other  Experiments.  In  1827  he 
was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  and,  con¬ 
tinuing  his  labors  in  physical  science,  he  during  a  series 
of  years  made  some  valuable  reports  on  magnetic 
forces,  and  originated  the  vast  system  of  magnetic  ob¬ 
servatories,  which  changed  the  aspect  of  that  branch 
of  the  science.  In  1853  he  filled  the  office  of  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  and  in  1861  became  President  of  the  Royal 
Society.  As  a  writer  on  science  he  is  favorably  known 
by  his  numerous  Memoirs  published  in  the  “Philo¬ 
sophical  Transactions,”  and  by  his  edition  of  Hum¬ 
boldt’s  Cosmos  (1849-1858). 

Sabi liian us,  ( sah-bin-e-ah'nus ,)  a  Pope,  succeeded  St. 
Gregorius,  604  ;  d.  606. 

Sa  ble,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Iosco  co. 

Sack'ett,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Sangamon  co. 

Sacranieii'to,  in  Kentucky ,  a  precinct  and  village  of 
McLean  co. 

Sa'cred  Heart,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Renville  co. ; 
pop.  316. 

Sad  ler's  Mills,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Jackson  co. ; 
pop.  580. 

Sudo'ras,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  and  village  of  Cham¬ 
paign  co. 

Saffranin,  ( sdffrah-nin ,)  n.  (Dyeing.)  A  new  dye 
obtained  by  a  French  chemist  from  coal-tar,  and  com¬ 
pletely  replacing  safflower  and  safflower  carmine  (de¬ 
rived  from  Curthamus  tinctorius).  It  is  furnished  in 
the  form  of  a  thick  paste,  of  a  bronze  lustre,  completely 
soluble  in  warm  water,  and  more  resistant  of  chemical 
agencies  than  other  aniline  colors;  in  this  respect 
showing  quite  a  resemblance  to  the  Perkins  violet. 
Saffranin  belongs  to  the  substantive  aniline  dyes,  and 
thus  is  a  pigment  coloring  animal  fibre  directly.  The 
economy  of  its  use  may  be  understood  by  the  fact  that 
one  pound  will  dye  fifty  pounds  of  cotton  a  dark  saftra- 
nin  rose  of  a  beautiful  color  and  great  brilliancy  ;  and 
the  same  quantity  will  suffice  for  eight  pounds  of  silk, 
being  thus  three  times  as  potent  as  safflower  carmine. 
Its  effect  upon  wool  is  very  similar  to  that  of  fuchsia, 
producing  a  beautiful  rose  color,  superior  to  that  of  the 
fuchsin  in  brilliancy.  For  use,  it  is  simply  necessary 
to  dissolve  it  in  boiling  water,  and  then  filter  the  solu¬ 
tion.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  cau  be  applied  directly 
in  coloring  silk,  although  cotton  naturally  requires  a 
mordant.  The  fabrics  dyed  with  this  material  can  be 
dried  iu  heated  rooms,  in  this  respect  being  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  safflower  colors. 

Sa£<*'towii,  iu  Illinois ,  a  village  of  Henderson  co. ; 
pop.  332. 

Saf’-ua'iia,  in  Arizona  Territory ,  a  district  of  Pima  co. ; 
pop.  71. 

Salia  rail  poor,  ( sah-ah-rdn-poor ',)  a  fortified  town  of 
British  India,  N.VV.  Provinces,  cap.  of  a  dist.  of  same 
name,  in  N.  Lat.  29°  58',  E.  Lon.  77°  36'.  It  is  noted  for 
its  fine  botanic  garden.  Pop.  38,000. 

Sainte-Aulaire,  Louis  Clair  de  Beaupoil,  Comtf. 
DE,  ( sahn-to-ldr' , )  a  French  diplomatist  and  historian,  b. 
iu  Perigord,  1778,  became  ambassador  at  Vienna,  1833,  a 
member  of  the  Academy  in  1841,  and  filled  the  office  of 
minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  1841-7.  D.  1854.  As 
a  writer  he  is  favorably  known  by  his  History  of  the 
Froiule.  (3  vols.,  1827). 

Sain  to  Marlo-au  x-.lli  nes,  (sdnt  mah-re'-o-mecn',)  a 
manuf.  town  of  Germany,  prov.  Alsace-Lorraine,  on  the 
Lieporette,  at  the  base  of  the  Vosges,  12  in.  N.W.  of 
Colmar.  It  takes  its  name  from  silver  mines  formerly 
worked  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  10,000. 

Saint  Francis,  iu  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Effingham  co. ; 
pop.  509. 

lit.  John,  (sun  jun',)  the  surname  of  a  family  of  Eng¬ 
lish  writers  who  have  attained  considerable  popularity. 
J  \mes  Augustus  St.  J.,  b.  in  Carmarthenshire,  1801, 
•arly  displayed  linguistic  powers  of  a  high  order,  and, 
turning  his  attention  to  archaeological  and  geographi¬ 
cal  research,  he  in  1831  set  out  for  Egypt  and  Nubia, 
and  made  important  discoveries  in  the  physical  geog¬ 
raphy  of  Africa,  proving  the  action  of  volcanic  agency 
on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  and  the  existence  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  extinct  volcanoes  in  the  Libyan  desert.  On  his 
return,  while  carrying  on  researches  in  the  Sacred  Isle, 
he  found  in  the  thickness  of  the  temple-wall  the  site 
of  the  tomb  of  Osiris.  He  next  explored  Lake  Moeris, 
Palestine,  the  Lipari  Islands,  and  South  Italy.  lie  is 
author  of  Isis  ;  The  Nemesis  of  Power ;  History  of  the 
Pour  Conquests  of  England  ;  a  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Ba- 
leigh,  and  numerous  novels  and  other  works. —  His 
tons  Bayle,  Percy  Boljngbroke,  Horace,  and  Spenser, 
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are  all  authors  of  successful  and  popular  works  in  his¬ 
tory,  romance,  and  travel. 

Saint  Louis,  (- loo'e ,)  a  fortified  seaport  of  W.  Africa, 
cap.  of  the  French  colony  of  Seneganibia,  on  an  island 
of  same  name  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  River.  Pop. 
18,000.  ‘ 

Saint  Mar  tin's  Sum  mer.  The  name  popularly 
given  in  France  to  that  mild,  damp  season  which  com¬ 
monly  prevails  from  November  till  about  Christmas.  It 
is  due  to  the  prevalence  of  south-western  wiuds,  and 
is  synonymous  in  that  country  to  our  Indian  summer. 

Saint  Pierre,  (pe-air',)  a  seaport  on  the  S.YV.  coast 
of  the  French  island  of  Bourbon,  or  Reunion,  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  34  m.  S.VV.  of  St.  Denis.  Pop.  14,135. 

Saint  Fierre-les-C'alais,  (- laz-kdl-a', )  a  manuf. 
town  of  France,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  forming  the  S.E. 
continuation  of  the  town  of  Calais.  Pop.  14,942. 

Sala,  George  Augustus  Henry,  ( sah'luh ,)  an  English 
literateur,  b.  in  London,  1828,  after  founding  and  first 
editing  the  “  Temple  Bar  Magazine,”  went  as  special 
correspondent  for  the  “  Daily  Telegraph  ”  newspaper  to 
the  U.  States  in  1863,  and  on  his  return,  at  the  close  of 
1864,  published  the  result  of  his  observations  under  the 
title  of  America  in  the  Midst  of  War.  He  subsequent¬ 
ly  acted  as  correspondent  for  the  same  journal  in  Al¬ 
geria.  S.  has  written  voluminously  on  many  subjects, 
and  has  displayed  his  best  vein  in  his  essays  and 
sketches  of  manners  and  society,  home  and  foreign. 

Salacoe,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Cherokee  co. 

Kala'do,  in  Texas ,  a  prec.  of  Bell  co. 

Salainaii'ea,  iu  Kansas ,  a  twp.  of  Cherokee  co. ;  pop. 
708. 

Salaino'nie,  in  Indiana ,  a  twp.  of  Huntington  co. ; 
pop.  1,485. 

Sale  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Hamilton  co. ;  pop. 
7G3. 

Sa  lem,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Lee  co. 

Salem,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Drew  co. ;  pop.  677.  —  A 
twp.  of  Greene  co. 

Salem,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Baldwin  co. 

A  dist.  of  Clarke  co. 

Salem,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Edwards  co. 

Salem,  in  Kansas ,  a  twp.  of  Allen  co. 

Salem,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Douglas  co. 

A  twp.  of  Olmstead  co. 

Salem,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Daviess  co. 

A  twp.  of  Dunklin  co. 

Salem,  in  Nebraska,  a  twp.  and  vill.  of  Richardson 

co. 

Salem,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Pasquotank  co.; 
pop.  1,314.  —  A  twp.  of  Union  co. 

Salem,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Sumner  co. 

Salem,  in  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Culpeper  co. 

Salem,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  twp.  of  Pierce  co. 

Salemi,  ( sah-la'me ,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  Sicily,  prov. 
Trapani,  39  m.  S.W.  of  Palermo.  Pop.  11,340. 

Sales'ville,  in  Ohio ,  a  vill.  of  Millwood  twp.,  Guernsey 
co. 

Salina,  (sa-le'nah,)  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Kankakee  co. ; 
pop.  865. 

Salina,  in  Kansas ,  a  vill.  of  Saline  co. 

Salinas,  in  California ,  a  twp.  of  San  Luis  Obispo  co. ; 
pop.  679. 

Salinas  City,  in  California ,  a  town  of  Alisal  twp., 
Monterey  co. 

Saline',  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Dallas  co. ;  pop.  488. — A 
twp.  of  Hot  Springs  co. ;  pop.  444. — A  twp.  of  Saline  co. ; 
pop.  1.194. 

Saline,  iu  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Johnson  co. 

Saline,  in  Kansas,  a  central  co. ;  area ,  720  sq.  m.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Saline  Fork,  the  Smoky  Hill  Fork,  and 
Solomon’s  Fork,  which  unite  iu  the  E.  part  of  the 
county.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  county  is  said  to  be 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  stock.  Timber  is  produced  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  streams.  This  county  contains  salt 
spriugs.  Cap.  Salina.  Pop.  4,246. — A  twp.  of  Ellis  co. ; 
pop.  43. — A  twp.  of  Triego  co. 

Saline,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Audrain  co.;  pop.  991. — 
A  twp.  of  Cooper  co.;  pop.  1,836. — A  twp.  of  Miller  co. ; 
pop.  1,720. — A  twp.  of  Perry  co. 

Saline,  in  Nebraska ,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area ,  576  sq.  m.  Surface 
undulating  and  soil  fertile.  Cap.  Big  Blue. 

Salisbury,  ( sawlz'bur-re ,)  iu  Delaware ,  a  vill.  of  Duck 
Creek  twp.,  Kent  co. 

Salisbury,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  and  vill.  of  Chariton 

co. 

Salmon,  (sdm'un,)  in  California ,  a  twp.  of  Klamath 

■  co. 

Salmon,  iu  Idaho  Territory ,  a  city  of  Lemhi  co. ;  pop. 
186. 

Salmon  Falls,  in  California, a  twp.  of  El  Dorado  co. ; 
pop.  428. 

Salmon  Itiver,  in  Idaho  Teiritory ,  a  mining  dist.  of 
Lemhi  co. 

Salo'ina,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  and  vill.  of  Taylor  co. ; 
pop.  1,307. 

Salt,  (Production  in  the  United  States.)  The  United 
States  is  well  supplied  with  salt,  23  of  the  States  and 
Territories  having  been  returned  by  the  different  cen¬ 
suses  since  1810  as  producers,  while 7  others  possess  valu- 
ahle  springs  or  deposits.  Rock-salt  has  been  found  only 
in  West  Virginia.  The  principal  springs  are  in  Western 
New  York,  near  Syracuse,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  West 
Virginia,  in  Michigan,  and  in  the  States  bordering  on 
Ohio.  Salt  lakes  occur  in  California,  Utah,  New  Mexico, 
Texas,  and  Minnesota;  and  there  is  also  a  very  extern 
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give  salt  lagoon  in  Texas,  near  the  Rio  Grande.  Salt 
has  been  made  from  sea-water  in  nearly  every  Atlantic 
State  at  some  period,  but  its  production  has  of  late 
years  been  mostly  limited  to  Florida.  Salt  from  sea¬ 
water  is  also  now  made  in  large  quantities  in  California, 
chiefly  near  Los  Angeles.  The  salt  springs  of  New  York, 
which  furnish  nearly  half  the  domestic  supply,  are 
principally  situated  in  Onondaga  co.,  and  issue  from 
rocks  of  upper  Silurian  age.  They  were  known  to  the 
Indians  at  a  very  early  period,  but  Father  Lallemant  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  white  man  who  visited 
them.  Le  Moine,  a  Jesuit,  also  mentions  them  in  1653. 
The  first  salt  made  by  the  whites  was  in  1788.  near  Syra¬ 
cuse.  by  boiling.  The  salines  belong  to  the  State,  which 
supplies  the  brine  to  manufacturers  and  receives  a 
royalty  of  1  cent  a  bushel.  When  the  State  in  1797 
nominated  Wm.  Stevens  as  first  State  Superintendent 
for  the  Salt  Reservation,  he  reported  for  that  year  the 
manufacture  of  24,474  bushels  of  salt  (of  66  pounds 
each);  while  in  1828  its  annual  production  was  757,203 
bushels,  and  the  total  amount  manufactured  from  the 
commencement  in  1797  till  1826,  8,198,599  bushels  ; 
(about  equal  to  our  present  annual  production).  The 
number  of  fine  salt  blocks  bad  increased  to  160:  each  of 
about  15  kettles  of  90  to  100  gallons  capacity.  There 
were,  moreover,  three  works  for  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  salt  by  artificial  heat,  and  the  so-called  coarse 
salt  fields  had  an  area  of  1,354,640  square  feet.  All  the 
wells  that  were  sunk  by  the  State  up  to  the  year  1826 
were  in  the  neighborhood  of  Salina.  An  attempt  made 
during  this  season  to  find  brine  at  Liverpool,  about  5 
miles  east  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  and  4  miles  east  of 
Salina,  on  the  Lake  shore,  proved  so  successful  that  the 
Superintendent  in  the  following  year  sunk  wells  also 
at  Geddes,  (west  of  the  lake,  opposite  Salina,)  and  one 
mile  north  of  Salina.  His  efforts  in  these  localities  were 
amply  repaid  by  an  abundance  of  superior  brine.  The 
position  of  the  four  districts,  Syracuse,  Salma,  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  Geddes.  is  us  follows: — The  Syracuse  district  is 
situated  south-west  of  the  present  lake  shore  along  the 
lines  of  the  Oswego  and  Erie  canals,  surrounding  the 
lake  at  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles  in  a  kind  ot  half 
circle.  Immediately  adjoining  it  on  the  east  is  the 
Salina  district.  The  latter  extends  to  about  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  length  of  the  lake.  The  Oswego  canal 
passes  through  both  of  these  districts.  Opposite  Salina, 
on  the  west  side,  therefore,  of  the  lake,  and  north-west 
of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  is  the  Geddes  district,  whose 
storehouses  are  situated  along  the  Eric  Canal.  The  ex¬ 
tent  in  length  of  these  four  districts  must  be  between  8 
and  9  miles.  In  1838  the  State  Legislature  gave  permis¬ 
sion  to  the  Superintendent  to  bore  a  well  600  feet  deep, 
if  rock-salt  was  not  found  before  reaching  that  depth. 
The  report  says  :  “The  work  was  completed  on  the  third 
day  of  July  last  (1839).  Passing  through  the  immense 
mass  of  red  and  blue  shales,  and  the  limestones  below, 
it  terminated  in  the  protean  group.  This  boring  has 
settled  the  fact  that  the  brine,  so  far  as  this  locality  is 
concerned,  is  contained  in  the  alluvium  which  occupies 
the  great  natural  basin  in  this  valley,  and  which  at 
some  former  period  was  a  lake  or  great  body  of  water, 
and  that  its  present  existence  here  has  no  necessary 
connection  with  its  source,  but  is  an  accidental  circum¬ 
stance  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  valley  at 
this  place.”  About  ^  of  the  whole  Onondaga  salt  now 
produced  is  separated  by  solar  evaporation,  and  %  by 
boiling.  The  great  reservoirs  for  the  former  process,  or 
solar  salt  grounds,  cover  about  7 00  acres  of  land.  They 
are  divided  into  tanks  of  about  16  by  18  feet  each,  and 
6  inches  in  depth,  which  are  provided  with  movable 
covers,  and  the  annual  product  of  each  one  of  these  is 
about  50  bushels  of  coarse  salt  such  as  is  used  for  pack¬ 
ing  and  curing  provisions.  The  weight  of  a  measured 
bushel  of  this  salt  is  about  70  ft's.  The  boiled  salt  is 
rated  at  56  Jhs.  to  the  bushel,  and  5  of  these  bushels 
make  a  barrel ;  but  the  actual  weight  is  found  to  vary 
considerably  above  and  below  56  ft>s.  according  to  the 
position  of  the  kettles  in  regard  to  the  fire.  The  duty 
paid  to  the  State  for  solar  and  boiled  salt  is  calculated 
on  56  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  The  boiling  is  conducted  in 
large  iron  kettles  bolding  about  100  gallons  each,  and 
set  in  “blocks”  of  brick-work  dose  together,  and  in  a 
single  line,  or  in  two  or  more  parallel  rows,  the  whole 
length  of  the  block.  A  double  block  may  contain  80 
kettles,  and  may  make  in  a  year  from  20,000  to  25,000 
bushele  of  salt,  with  a  consumption  of  a  cord  of  hard 
wood  or  a  ton  of  coal  for  every  45  bushels.  There  are 
in  all  312  blocks,  containing  16,434  kettles  and  capable 
of  making  12,480,000  bushels  of  salt  a  year.  The  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime  separates  just  before  the  salt  begins  to 
crystallize,  and  is  cauglit  in  a  pan  placed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  bottom  of  each  kettle.  The  appearance  of 
the  salt  is  thus  much  improved,  as  it  is  also  by  precipi¬ 
tating  and  removing  the  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron 
in  the  brine.  Methods  have  recently  been  introduced 
also  of  separating  the  chlorides  of  calcium  and  magne¬ 
sium,  and  thus  preventing  the  salt  from  attracting 
moisture.  Thus  purified,  the  salt  is  perfectly  white 
and  as  dry  as  dust  in  the  dampest  weather,  and  where- 
ever  known  is  preferred  to  any  other.  When  the  con¬ 
tents  are  reduced  to  one-fifth  or  one-sixth,  the  salt  i» 
scooped  out  into  a  basket,  drained  back  into  the  kettle, 
and  then  put  into  bins,  where  it  is  allowed  to  drain  for 
two  weeks.  It  is  then  barrelled  for  sale.  The  cost  of 
manufacture  is  about  $1  a  barrel  whether  by  solar 
evaporation  or  by  boiling. 
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Salt  Crook,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Mason  co. ;  p.  i  102.  i 
5.1  xu  Iow'^  51  twP-  of  Iowa  co.;  pop.  l  l|;i. 

5  Vm  ,  ’  1,1  K:lUlias>  51  twp.  of  Mitchell  co.;  imp.  40. 1 
Pjall  <  rook,  in  Nebrasku,  a  twp.  of  Cass  co. :  pop  47, x 
2  F*ntncht*  51  P'er-  of  Old  ham  co. ;  /,  i,)\U. 

,  111  a  village  of  Lee  co. ;  pop.  14s. 

Sail  Lick,  i  n  Teonrwe,  a  dist.  of  Jackson  co.;  p.  l.l'.n 
"  hiss^0*11^  iu  Califwnia,  a  twp.  of  Sonoma  co. ;  pop. 

Salt  PoikI,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Saline  co. ;  p.  2,895. 
Salt  River,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Adair  co.;  pop. 
1,16 4. —  A  twp.  of  Pike  co. ;  pop  379. —  A  twp.  of  Halls 
co. ;  pop.  1,337 —  A  twp.  of  Shelby  co. ;  pop.  1,986. — 

^  A  twp.  of  S  imylerco. ;  pop.  1,115. 

Salt  River  Valley,  in  Arizona  Territory,  a  district 
ot  l  avapal  co. ;  pop.  240. 

Salu  brity,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Pickens  co. ; 
pop.  1,367. 

Sal ii  (la,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Greenville  co. ; 

pop.  1.701. —  A  twp.  of  Lexington  co.;  pop.  792. 
Salmla,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Middlesex  co. ;  p.  1,715. 
Sal  yersville,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  and  village  of 
Magoffin  co.;  pop  1,387. 

Saiiiaaa.  (sab-ma'nah,)  a  peninsula,  bay,  and  splendid 
harbor,  on  the  E.  coast  of  San  Domingo,  West  Indies. 
This  portion  ot  the  island  has  recently  come  into 
the  possession  of  a  company  of  American  capitalists, 
who  have,  by  treaty  with  the  government  ot  San  Do¬ 
mingo,  purchased  the  rights  of  sovereignty  over  it,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  important  concessions,  such  as  tin- 
right  to  organize  a  police  and  navy  for  protection,  and 
of  carrying  a  flag.  They  propose  to  bring  their  new 
possessions  into  increased  commercial  iutercourswwith 
this  country  by  establishing  lines  of  steamers  to  the 
U.  S.  See  IIayti,  p.  1112,  Vol.  I.,  of  the  main  work. 
Sum  1m> r  (New),  (salt  m' bar,)  a  nianuf.  town  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  cap.  of  a  circ.  of  same  name,  prov. 
Galicia,  on  the  Dniester,  44  in.  S.W.  of  Leuiberir  /’on 
12,090.  & 

Sam  l  leiuH-l  s.  in  Tennessee ,  a  district  of  Sequat¬ 
chie  co. :  pop.  208. 

Sam  JHIIer,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Albemarle  co.* 
pop.  4  959. 

Sam  my  Swamp,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Clar¬ 
endon  co.;  pop.  960. 

Sam  pit,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Georgetown  co. ; 
pop.  960. 

Samp  son,  in  Florida,  a  precinct  of  St.  John’s  co. ; 
pop.  220. 

Sampson,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Neave  twp.,  Darke  co.; 
pop.  346. 

Sam  uol  Howard’s,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of 
Bradley  co. ;  pop.  955. 

Samiiers,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Lincoln  co. ;  p.614. 
San  Anlo'nio.  in  California,  a  twp.  of  Marin  co.  ; 

^  pop.  451. —  A  town  of  Alisal  twp.,  Monterey  co. ;  p.  761. 
San  Antonio,  in  New  Mexico ,  a  precinct  of  Berna¬ 
lillo  co.  ;  p<>p.  177. —  A  precinct  of  Mora  co. ;  pop.  470. — 

A  precinct  of  Socorro  co. ;  pop.  565. —  A  precinct  of 
Bernalillo  co. ;  pop.  131. 

San  Roni'to,  in  California,  a  twp.  of  Monterey  co. ; 
pop.  529. 

San  Rrii'no,  in  California,  a  twp.  of  San  Mateo  co. ; 
pop.  1.269. 

Sanceli  to.  in  California,  a  twp.  of  Marin  co. ;  pop.  731. 
Sand,  in  California,  a  twp.  of  Mendocino  co. ;  pop.  371. 
Sand  fllstr.  in  Maine,  a  plantation  of  Somerset  co. ;  p.  15. 
Sand  Roaeli.  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Huron  co.;  p.  666 
Sand-Rla*it  1‘ro'eess.  (Engraving.)  A  process  in¬ 
vented  by  Mr.C.  Tilghman,  of  Philadelphia, engineer,  in 
which  a  stream  of  sand  is  introduced  into  a  rapid  jet 
of  steam  or  air  so  as  to  acquire  a  high  velocity,  and  is 
then  directed  upon  any  hard  or  brittle  substance  so  as 
to  cut  or  wear  away  its  surface.  For  ordinary  rough 
work,  such  as  cutting  stone,  where  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  is  to  he  removed,  a  steam  jet  of  from  60 
to  120  lbs.  pressure  has  generally  been  used  as  the  pro¬ 
pelling  agent.  The  sand  is  introduced  by  a  central 
tube  }/g  inch  bore,  and  the  steam  issues  from  an  annular 
passage  surrounding  the  sand  tube,  on  the  principle  of 
the  Giffard  injector.  The  impetus  of  the  steam  then 
drives  the  sand  through  a  steel  tube  %  inch  bore  and 
about  6  inches  long,  imparting  velocity  to  it  in  the  pas¬ 
sage,  and  the  sand  finally  strikes  upon  the  stone,  which 
is  held  about  1  inch  distant  when  a  deep  narrow  cut  is 
desired,  hut  may  be  18  or  24  inches  distant  when  a 
broad  surface  is  to  be  operated  on.  To  produce  orna¬ 
ments  or  inscriptions  on  stone,  either  in  relief  or  in¬ 
taglio,  HSteucil  of  iron  or  caoutchouc  is  held  or  cemented 
to  the  stone,  and  the  sand  jet  is  moved  with  an  even 
and  steady  motion  over  the  whole  surface,  so  that  all 
the  exposed  parts  may  he  cut  to  the  same  depth.  The 
skill  and  time  of  the  artist  may  he  devoted  exclusively 
to  making  the  stencil;  this  being  prepared,  the  most 
elaborate  and  intricate  designs  can  he  cut  as  rapidly  as 
the  most  simple.  The  durability  of  caoutchouc  as  com¬ 
pared  with  stone,  under  these  circumstances,  is  remark¬ 
able.  A  stencil  made  of  a  sheet  of  vulcanized  caout¬ 
chouc  about  -jlj  inch  thick,  exposed  to  sand  driven  by 
50  lbs.  steam  at  2  feet  distance,  has  lasted,  with  scarcely 
perceptible  wear,  while  50  cuts  were  made  in  marble, 
each  cut  being  about  inch  deep,  or  about  1 2^  inches 
in  all,  or  200  times  the  thickness  of  the  caoutchouc. 
With  a  supply  of  steam  equal  to  about  1%  horse-power, 
at  a  pressure  of  about  100  lbs.,  the  cutting  effect  per 
minute  was  about  1J4  inches  of  granite,  or  4  cubic  in¬ 
ches  of  marble,  or  10  cubic  inches  of  rather  soft  sand¬ 
stone.  Sand  driven  by  an  air-blast  of  the  pressure  of 
four  inches  of  water  will  completely  grind  or  depolish 
the  surface  of  glass  in  ten  seconds.  If  the  glass  is  cov- 
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ered  by  a  stenril  of  paper  or  lace,  or  by  a  design  drawn 
in  any  tough  elastic  substance,  such  as  half  dried  oil, 
paint,  or ‘gum,  a  picture  will  he  engraved  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  Photographic  copies  in  bichromated  gelatin,  from 
delicate  line  engravings,  have  been  thus  faithfully  re¬ 
produced  on  glass.  In  photographic  p  ;ctures  in  gela¬ 
tin.  taken  from  nature,  the  lights  and  shadows  produce 
films  of  gelatin  of  different  degrees  of  thickness.  A 
carefully  regulated  sand-blast  will  act  upon  the  glass 
beneath  these  films  more  or  less  powerfully  in  propor- 
ti"ii  to  the  thickness  of  the  films,  and  the  half  tones  or 
gradations  of  light  and  shade  are  thus  produced  on  the 
glass.  If  wo  apply  the  suud-blast  to  a  cake  of  brittle 


Fig.  100.  —  TILGIIMAN’S  8AND-BLAST  PROCESS. 
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runs  down  through  the  tube,  it  is  replaced  in  the  hop- 
pel  ,  and  girls  may  do  all  the  work.  That  portion  of 
articles  w Inch  is  not  to  he  engraved  is  protected  by  paper 
or  other  substance.  The  engraving,  therefore,  is  done 
by  cutting  out  the  desired  pattern  in  paper,  which  is 
th«  n  a |  plied  to  the  surface  of  the  article.  The  powder 
only  acts  between  the  interstices  of  the  pattern. 

Sand  Creek,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Union  co. ;  pop.  328. 

Sand  Creok,  in  Minnesota, a  twp.  of  Scott  co. ;  pop. 

San  dean.  Leonard  Sylvain  Jules,  (sun-do'.)  a  French 
novelist,  u.  at  Auhusson,  1811,  after  studying  law  in 
Paris,  adopted  literature  as  a  protession,  M  as  appointed 
one  ol  the  keepers  of  the  Mazarin  Library,  and  in  1858 
became  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  Ilis  works 
are  very  numerous;  among  the  best  of  them  being 
Dncteur  tjerba  at,  and  Fern  and. 

San  der’a,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co.;  pop.  158. 

Sanders,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Kutherford  co. ;  pop. 

San'dcrMm.  in  Florida,  n  town  of  Baker  co.;  p.  696. 

Sail '<1  era  vi  lie,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Fayette  co.  • 
pop.  2,562. 

Sand  Bib  El,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Scotland  co.;  poji. 
784. 

Sand  IBilB 

A 


in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Lenoir  co. ; 
pop.  40U.  —  A  twp.  of  Moore  co. ;  pap.  268. 

Sand  IQ  ill.  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Marshall  co  • 
pop.  951. 

Sandlin  I'st.  (sdnd'lrurst,)  a  mining-town  of  Australia, 
prov.  Victoria,  near  the  Bendigo  gold-fields,  82  m.  N.N. 
W.  of  Melbourne.  Pop.  27,642. 

San  Die'go.  in  Texas,  a  prec.  of  Nueces  co. ;  pop.  784. 
San  folo.  (sun  fa-la',)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  and  17 
m.  N  W.  of  the  city  of  Potenza.  Pop.  10,000. 

Sand  Lick,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Claiborne  co. ;  pop. 
627. 

Sand  Lick,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Buchanan  co. :  von. 
1,580. 

Sand  Luck,  in  Kentucky,  a  twp.  of  Pendleton  co. ; 
pop.  1,539. 

Sand  .IB  on  ii  Lain,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Dade  co.; 

•  pop.  195. 

Sail  Itomingo.  See  IIayti,  page  1112,  main  work. 
San  Domingo  Pueblo,  in  New  Mexico,  a  reserva¬ 
tion  of  Santa  ATia  co. ;  pop.  105. 

Sand  l’oint,  in  Florida,  a  prec.  of  Volusia  co. ;  von. 
245. 

Sand  Rid^e,  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Linn  co. ;  pop.  730. 
Sand*,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Nelson  co. ;  pop.  789. 


pitch  or  resin  on  which  n  picture  has  been  produced  by 
photography  in  gelatin,  or  dravrn  by  hand  in  oil  or  gum, 
the  bare  surface  of  the  material  may  he  cut  away  to  any 
desired  depth.  The  lines  left  in  relief  will  he  vvell  sup¬ 
ported,  their  base  being  broader  than  their  top,  and 
there  being  no  under  cutting,  as  is  apt  to  occur  in  etch¬ 
ing  on  metal  with  acid.  An  electrotype  from  this  ma¬ 
trix  can  he  printed  from  in  an  ordinary  press.  The 
sand-blast  has  been  applied  to  cutting  types  and  orna-j 
meuts  in  wood,  cleaning  metals  from  sand,  scale,  &c.,  and  1  Sandy  Crook,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Franklin 
to  a  variety  of  other  purposes.  Various  forms  of  appara-J  co. :  pop.  1,453. —  A  tMrp.  of  Warren  co.;  pop.  2,753. 
tus  may  ho  used  to  execute  the  work.  In  Fig.  100  the  Sandy  (i rovo,  in  South  Carolina,  &  twp.  of  Clarendon 
sand  is  driven  by  steam,  on  the  principle  of  the  Giffard!  co. ;  pop.  317. 

injector.  The  sand  descends  through  a  tube  from  the  Sandy  JII ns ll,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Buncombe 


-  .  .  .  pop. 

Sand  SpriiiK'N,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Limestone  co. ; 
pop.  588. 

Sand  Town,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  ofCampbell  co.;  p.  784. 
Sand'tiork,  in  Alubuma,  a  twp.  of  Elmore  co. ;  non. 
1,421. 

Sand  y,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Winston  co. ;  pop.  302. 
Sandy  Creek,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Clarke  co .;  pop. 
619. 


hopper,  and  in  its  course  the  vertical  sand-pipe  is  joined 
by  a  lateral  steam- or  air-pipe,  which  gives  a  sudden  im¬ 
pulse  to  the  sand  and  drives  it  down  upon  the  glass 
below  with  tremendous  force.  The  sand  tube  is  flexi¬ 
ble,  its  extremity  is  carried  on  rollers,  by  which  it  may 


co.;  pop.  894.  —  A  twp.  of  Madison  co. ;  pop.  458. 
Sandy  I’oint,  in  Texas,  a  prec.  of  Brazoria  co.;  von. 
1,763. 

Sandy  Ri<lg:e,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Lowndes  co. ; 
pop.  2.18M. 

he  moved  back  and  forth  to  suit  the  requirements  ot  Sandy  Ridge,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Union  co. ; 
the  work.  Subsequent  to  the  patent  of  Mr.  Tilghman.  pop.  1,690. 

which  hears  date  Oct.  11th.  18"0,  George  F.  Morse,  of  Sandy  River,  in  Maine,  a  plantation  of  Franklin  co. ; 
New  York. obtained  a  patent  on  a  more  simple  contriv-  pop.  111. 

ance  (Fig.  101)  for  accomplishing  similar  results  to  the  Sandy  River,  in  ir<e$£  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  McDowell 
Tilghman  process.  The  latter  patent  bears  date  No- 1  co. ;  pop.  848. 

The  inventor  provides  a  single  box  Sandy  Him,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Cleveland 

I  co. ;  pop.  1,191. 

Sandy  Run,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Lexington 
co. ;  pop.  043. 

Sandy  woods,  in  Missouri ,  a  twrp.  of  Scott  co. ;  p.  777. 
San  B'ilip^.  in  Texas,  a  vill.  of  Kinney  co. ;  pop.  161. 
San  ford,  in  Alabama ,  a  N.W.co.  ;  pop.  8,893. 
Sanford's,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Dawson  co. ;  366. 

San  Francis  co,  in  New  Mexico,  a  vill.  of  Bernalillo 
co. ;  pip.  1 80. 

San  fweron'inio,  in  New  Mexico,  a  vill.  of  San  Miguel 
co. ;  pop.  442. 

San  Ignacio,  (e.g-nuh'the-o,)  iu  New  Mexico,  a  vill.  of 
Bernalillo  co. ;  pop.  221. 

San  lldefon'so,  in  New  Mexico,  a  prec.  of  Santa  Fe 
co. ;  pop.  428.  —  A  reservation  of  Santa  Fe  co. ;  pop.  372. 
San  Is'idro,  in  New  Mexico ,  a  vill.  of  Santa  Afia  co. ; 
pop.  130. 

San  Jacinto,  (ha- then' to,)  in  California,  a  twp.  of  San 
Diego  co. ;  pop.  92. 

San  Joaquin,  ( ho'ah-keen .)  in  California,  a  twp.  of 
Sacramento  co. ;  pop.  1,073.  —  A  twp.  of  Stanislaus  co. ; 
peg).  1,015. 

San  Jose,  (ho'sa,)  in  California,  a  twp.  of  Los  Angeles 
co. ;  pop.  474. 

San  Jos^,  in  New  Mexico ,  a  prec.  of  Rio  Arriba  co. ; 

pop.  431.  —  A  vill.  of  San  Miguel  co. ;  pop.  489. 

San  Juan  (le  Inca.  (hoo’dn  da  foo'kah ,)  a  strait  of 
N.  America,  in  Oregon,  leading  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 


vein  her  21st,  1871 
or  hopper.  A, 
from  which  de¬ 
pends  a  small 
tube,  C,  about  8 
feet  long.  No 
machineryM'hat- 
ever  is  used.  A 
mixture  of  cor¬ 
undum  and  em¬ 
ery,  in  the  form 
of  powder,  is 
placed  in  the 
hopper  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  descend 
through  the 
tube,  the  flow 
being  regulated 
by  the  elide  B. 
The  article  to  he 
engraved,  which 
may  he  a  silver 
cup,  a  Match- 
case,  a  sheet  of 
glass,  a  goblet, 
or  other  object, 
is  held  under  the 
extremity  of  the 
tube,  so  that  the 
engraving  pow¬ 
der  Mi  11  fall  upon 
it,  and  in  a  few 
minutes’  time 
the  most  splen¬ 
did  ornamental 


Fig.  ioi. 

morse’s  sand-blast  process. 


designs  are  cut  with  marvellous  exactitude  and  surpris¬ 
ing  beauty.  As  fast  as  the  supply  of  engraving  powder 1 
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into  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  S.  of  Vancouver's  Island,  and 
long  forming  a  part  of  the  British  and  United  States 
houndary-line,  us  claimed  by  the  former.  Of  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  possession  of  this  strait  be¬ 
came  f<*r  years  a  subject  of  contention  betMeen  the  two 
govts., and  of  the  events  which  caused  its  definitive  set¬ 
tlement,  favorable  to  the  U.  States,  the  following  ac¬ 
count  embraces  all  the  leading  facts  and  essential 
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points  : — During  the  latter  part  of  President  Tyler’s  ad¬ 
ministration,  a  dispute  with  Holland  arose  as  to  the 
true  northern  limit  of  the  boundary  of  Oregon,  a  terri¬ 
tory  recently  admitted  into  the  Union:  the  British 
claiming  a  jurisdiction  extending  as  far  south  us  49°  N. 
Lat.,  —  the  United  States, as  far  north  as  N.  hat.  64°  40'. 
At  the  next  Presidential  campaign,  when  Mr.  Polk  was 
elected,  the  ‘‘Oregon  Question  ” — as  it  was  then  termed 

—  became  elevated  to  the  rank  ot  a  political  test,  and 
the  cry  of  “  Fifty- four  forty,  or  light,”  the  shibboleth  of 
the  party.  In  1 840  the  controversy  came  to  a  head:  the 
American  government  expressing  a  determination  not 
to  yield  its  claims  on  the  Oregon  boundary-line  to  Great 
Britain.  “The  clear  and  unquestionable  right”  of  the 
United  States  thus  insisted  on,  was  met  by  a  counter 
declaration  on  the  part  of  England  to  the  effect  that 
she  was  equally  determined  to  maintain  her  territorial 
rights.  Threats  were  then  made  by  the  United  States 
to  take  forcible  possession  of  tlie  jurisdiction  it  claimed, 
but  these  gave  way  to  the  more  wise  and  equitable 
mode  of  settling  the  question  by  arbitration,  and  it  was 
eventually  agreed  upon,  “  that  from  that  point  in  the 
49th  parallel  of  N.  Lat.,  in  which  the  boundary  laid 
down  by  existing  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  terminates,  the  line  of  boundary  be¬ 
tween  the  territories  of  the  two  countries  should  be 
continued  westward  along  the  49th  parallel  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  said  channel  which  separates  the  continent  from 
Vancouver’s  Island,  and  thence  southerly,  through  the 
middle  of  the  said  channel  and  the  Straits  of  Fuca  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.”  It  would  appear  to  have  been  a 
thing  lost  sight  of  at  the  time  to  the  parties  to  this 
compromise,  that  not  one,  hut  three  channels  aro  inter¬ 
posed  between  Vancouver’s  Island  and  the  mainland, 
known  respectively  as  Rosario  Strait,  Douglas  Channel, 
and  Haro  Strait.  Rosario  Strait  separates  the  conti¬ 
nent  from  an  archipelago  or  cluster  of  small  islands, 
through  which  Douglas  Channel  runs  more  or  less  ir¬ 
regularly  ;  whilst  Haro  Strait  separates  them  again 
from  Vancouver's  Island.  In  other  words,  of  the  three 
channels,  Rosario  is  the  eastern,  Haro  the  western,  and 
Douglas  the  central  or  middle  channel  Consequently, 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  soon  became  variously  inter¬ 
preted  by  either  side:  the  United  States  contended 
that  by  its  provisions  Haro  Strait  was  intended  if 
not  indicated;  while  Grout  Britain  maintained  that 
Rosario  Strait  more  properly  fulfilled  the  conditions 
therein  referred  to:  others  supposed  they  found  in 
Douglas  Channel  an  escape  from  a  difficult  dilemma. 
Though  frequently  cropping  up  to  the  surface  at  times, 
this  boundary  question  remained  in  practical  abeyance 

—  though  not  the  less  a  standing  grievance  to  Ameri¬ 
can  politicians — until  it  became  a  revived  matter  for 
definitive  settlement  in  juxtaposition  with  the  other 
questions  referred  for  solution  between  the  U.  States 
and  England.  The  Treaty  of  Washington,  accordingly, 
took  action  in  the  business,  and  appointed  the  German 
Emperor  umpire  for  its  amicable  and  permanent  adjust¬ 
ment.  His  decision  then,  by  awarding  the  control  of 
the  Haro  Strait,  and  with  it  the  transfer  of  San  Juan 
and  othor  islands  intervening  between  Vancouver’s 
Island  and  Oregon,  to  the  United  States,  carries  with  it 
the  virtual  command  of  the  sea-approaches  to  British 
Columbia.  The  island  of  Sau  Juan  is  about  fifteen 
miles  in  length, and  in  its  widest  part  about  seven,  and 
contains  about  forty  thousand  acres  of  land.  The  north¬ 
ern  portion  is  mountainous  and  heavily  timbered,  hut 
the  southern  part  has  many  beautiful  prairies,  and  is 
exceedingly  fertile.  The  pasture  is  so  nutritious  that 
the  mutton  raised  upon  it  is  remarkable  for  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  its  flavor.  There  is  near  the  harbor  a  valuable 
quarry  of  limestone.  These  long  disputed  islands  con¬ 
tain  the  only  limestone  quarries  as  yet  found  on  the 
American  side  of  the  waters  of  Puget  Sound,  and  up  to 
the  working  of  tho  quarry  on  San  Juan  all  limestone 
used  for  building  purposes  in  this  portion  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory  had  to  ho  brought  from  Vancouver’s 
Island  or  California.  Coal  in  also  found  in  this  orchi- 
pr’ugo.  Oil  the  lower  end  of  San  Juan  ere  the  best 
tUhiug  waters  on  tho  Sound.  Great  quantities  of  hali¬ 
but,  codfish,  and  salmon  are  taken  by  the  Indians,  who 
for  this  purpose  resort  to  this  vicinity  at  certain  sea¬ 
sons.  From  this  source  alone  a  profitable  business 
might  be  established.  There  are  seven  large  Islands  be¬ 
tween  tho  disputed  channels,  besides  many  small  ones, 
but  San  Juan  is  the  only  ono  which  can  he  said  to  he 
settled,  though  a  few  Americans  have  taken  up  land- 
claims  on  Orciis,  Lopez,  ami  Blakely. 

San  Jilin n  in  New  Mexico ,  a  reservation 

of  Ilio  Arriba  eo. ;  pop.  1,031. 

Sim  Milled  ill,  in  New  Mexico,  a  precinct  of  Socorro 
co. ;  pop.  397. 

Sjiii  !Uarco  in  Ijfiivtift,  (-mahr'ko  In  lah'mls,)  a  town 
of  S.  Italy,  p.  and  18  in.  N-N.E.  of  tho  city  of  Foggiu; 
pop.  16,000. 

Sun  Mar't'ow,  in  Texan,  a  village  of  Hays  co. :  p.  742. 

San  Mate'o,  in  New  Mexico ,  a  precinct  of  Valencia 
co. ;  pop.  224. 

Sun  Fiis  4|9i:iI  "Valley,  in  California ,  a  village  of 
San  Pusqual  township.  San  Diego  co. ;  pop.  117. 

Sun  I'v'Uro,  in  Arizona  Territory ,  a  diet,  of  Pima  co. ; 
pop.  80. 

•  San  I'etlro,  in  Texan,  a  precinct  of  Zapata  co. ;  p.  376. 

San  Pierre',  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Rail  Road  twp., 
Starke  co. ;  pop.  106. 

Sun  Sal'vailor,  in  California,  a  twp.  of  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  co. ;  pop.  660. 

Simla  I'la'ra,  in  New  Mexico ,  a  precinct  of  Mora 
co. ;  pop.  411. 

Simla  i'laru  lMiehlo,  in  Now  Mexico ,  a  reservation 
of  Rio  Arriba  co. ;  pop.  447. 


San  I  a  Cl*llZ»  in  New  Mexico ,  a  precinct  of  Rio  Arriba 
co. ;  pop.  686. 

Simla  I’4*,  (sdn'tah  fa,)  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Alexan¬ 
der  co. ;  pop.  COO. 

Simla  F<$,  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Butler  twp.,  Miami 
co. ;  pop.  116. 

Simla  in  Tennessee ,  a  dint,  of  Maury  co. ;  pop.  972. 

Simla  Ger  trude,  in  Texas ,  a  prec.  of  Nueces  co. ; 
poj).  645. 

Simla  Ito'Ka.  in  California ,  a  township  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  co. ;  pop.  1,1 1 1 . 

Santee',  in  South  Carolina,  a  township  of  Clarendon  co. ; 
pop.  977. — A  township  of  Georgetown  co. ;  pop.  2,671. 

Saul  ley,  Charles,  (sunt'le,)  a  popular  English  vocalist., 
it.  at  Liverpool,  1831.  After  completing  his  musical 
education  in  Italy,  he  made  his  first  appearance  us  an 
operatic  singer  at  Co  vent  Garden  Theatre  in  1800,  where 
lit'  created  so  favorable  an  impression  as  to  atoiiee  take 
rank  as  ono  of  the  most  effective  baritones  of  tho  day. 
II is  career,  especially  since  lie  attached  himself  exclu¬ 
sively  to  Italian  opera,  in  which  lx*  has  distinguished 
himself  in  most  of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe,  has 
been  very  successful.  In  1870  he  proceeded  to  the  United 
States,  where  his  performances  were  received  with  en¬ 
thusiastic  applause.  His  voice  is  as  remarkable  for  its 
quality  as  for  the  extent  of  its  register,  in  the  upper 
part  of  which  it  partakes  of  a  pure  ieiwre  robust/),  while 
in  the  lower  notes  it  displuys  the  rich  qualities  of  t lie 
basso  profondn. 

Sun  lo  To'iiiiin,  in  New  Mexico,  a  vill.  of  Dofla  A  flu 
co.;  pop.  114. 

Sim'ludi,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  township  of  Union  co. ; 
pop.  1,879. 

San  Xavier,  (zdCyur,)  in  Arizona  Territory ,  a  diet,  of 
Pima  eo. ;  pop.  1 18. 

Su |M‘ I ' I o,  in  New  Mexico ,  a  villago  of  San  Miguel  co. ; 
pop.  937. 

Sap'oiiy,  in  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Dinwiddle  co. ;  2,086. 

Sapp's,  in  Georgia ,  a  district  of  Burke  co. ;  pop.  1,156. 

S;i4|  ii.m  Iio',  in  Colorado  Territory ,  a  S.  central  co. ; 
pop.  304. 

Sarrox'ie,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Jefferson  co. ;  p.  1,876. 

Sar  (lin's,  in  Georgia,  a  (list,  of  Stewart  eo. ;  pop.  838. 

Snr'ilin,  iu  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Bullock  co.;  pop.  1,218. 

SuriliN.  in  W.  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Harrison  co. ;  p.  1,699. 

Siirpis  so  Sou.  The  name  given  to  several  immense 
areas  of  floating  meadows  found  in  mid-ocean  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  globe,  and  formed  by  a  sea-weed 
called  by  the  botanists  Sargassum  baenferum ,  and  popu¬ 
larly  Gulf-weed,  Sea- lentils,  Sea-grasses,  and  Sargasso. 
The  most  celebrated  occupies  the  greater  portion  of 
that  breadth  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  the  coast 
of  Africa  and  the  region  of  the  West  Indies,  from  20° 
to  about  66°  of  west  longitude,  and  from  the  parallel 
of  20°  to  that  of  45°.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Co¬ 
lumbus,  unless  Indeed  the  Phoenicians  fell  in  with  it 
during  their  early  voyages,  us  seems  possible  from  a 
passage  in  Aristotle.  Dr.  Collingwood,  who  has  re¬ 
cently  published  an  interesting  account  of  that  Sar¬ 
gasso  Sea,  compares  its  area  to  that  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  ;  and  this  immense  bed  of  floating  sea-weed  was 
at  one  time  supposed  to  be  derived  from  plants  origi¬ 
nally  attached  to  the  bottom. and  subsequently  torn  off 
by  some  severe  storm;  but  it  is  now  understood  that 
tlie  plants  composing  it  increase  by  rapid  growth,  al¬ 
though  in  tli is  condition  they  never  produce  either 
roots  or  fruit.  This  meadow  of  sea-weed  is  remarkable 
not  only  for  the  immense  extent  of  vegetation,  but  for 
the  great  variety  of  animal  life  abounding  in  its  midst. 
Innumerable  species  of  Crustacea,  many  annelids, 
mollusca,  polyzou,  polyps,  and  fishes  are  found  in  it. 
Investigations  of  patches  of  the  weed  always  furnish  a 
fruitful  field  of  research  to  naturalists.  It  is  mentioned 
as  an  interesting  circumstance  that  all  the  animals 
found  harboring  in  tin-  Sargasso  sea-weed  aro  of  the 
same  general  tint  as  that  of  the  weed  itself,  assiini 
lating  themselves  so  closely  t  hat  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  distinguish  them  at  first  sight.  It  is  not  at  all  im¬ 
probable  that,  in  view  of  the  immense  amount  of  minute 
animal  life  in  these  localities,  many  of  our  wandering 
fishes,  such  as  various  species  of  mackerel,  etc.,  find  in 
such  places  those  breeding  regions  that  we  have  hith¬ 
erto  sought  for  in  vain.  Tho  position  of  tlie  Sargasso 
Sea  iu  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  similar  patches  in  other 
oceans,  is  believed  to  be  determined  l*y  tlie  course  of  the 
greater  oceanic  currents,  as  it  occupies  the  eddy  formed 
by  the  northern  drift  of  the  Gulf  Stream  toward  the 
west, and  its  southward  branch,  which  is  deflected  from 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  extends  to  the  south, 
by  the  way  of  the  Azores,  along  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Another  tract  of  the  Sargasso  Sea  is  found  in  the 
Pacific,  off  the  coast  of  Lower  California  ;  and  still  an 
other  extends  along  in  the  Antarctic  waters  from 
Australia  to  tho  Falkland  Islands. 

Snr'gent,  in  Illinois,  a  twp  of  Douglas  co. ;  pip.  1,036 

Sarluin'.  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Metcalfe  co.;  ;>.  1.496 

Sarlaiii'N,  in  Kent  why,  a  prec.  ot  Barren  co. ;  p.  846. 
SartoriiiN,  Ernst  Wilhelm  Christian,  (sdr-h>  re-Us,) 
a  German  theologian,  u.  at  Darmstadt,  1797,  after  com¬ 
pleting  his  studies  at  Gottingen,  became  Professor  of 
Theologv  iu  the  >  Diversity  of  Marburg,  in  18*23, and  in 
that  of  Dorpat,  Russia,  in  1824.  In  1836  he  became  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Consistory  of  Klin  igsherg,  Court- preach  or, 
and  Superintendent-General.  His  works,  distinguished 
by  severe  orthodoxy  in  polemics  and  polities,  include: 
Three  Treatises  on  Matters  of  Kxcgetical  and  Systematical 
Theology  (1820);  Religion  within  the  Limits  of  I  Su  e 
Reason,  and  according  to  the  /Principles  of  True  Protes¬ 
tantism,  in  Opposition  to  those  of  Fihe  Rationalism 
(1821);  and  Tie  Protestant  Doctrine  if  the  Dignity  of  the 
Temporal  Power  (1822).  His  Doctrine,  of  the  l\rson  and 
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Work  of  Christ  (1831),  and  Doctrine  of  Ilohj  Lore 
(1840-3),  have  passed  through  several  editions,  and  have 
been  translated  into  several  languages. 

S:is  saf  riis,  in  Maryland ,  a  vill.  ot  Millington  dist., 
Kent  co.;  pop.  281. 

KjiMNitf'ra*  I  oo'li.  in  Ninth  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Gran¬ 
ville  co.;  pip.  1,869. 

Sat  urn,  in  Tennessee,  a  (list,  of  Dickson  co  ;  po/>.  6/4. 

Kaii^or,  (saw'gdr,)  a  town  of  India,  pres.  Bengal,  cup. 
of  a  dist  of  same  name,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Jumna; 
N  Lat.  23°  O',  E.  Lon.  78°  49'.  Pop.  50,000. 

Sau  Icy,  Louis  F£licikn  Joseph  Caionart  pe,  ( sbl-se '.)  a 
French  archaeologist,  ».  at  Lille  in  1807,  received  his 
education  at  the  Lcolu  Poly  technique,  and  became  at* 
officer  ot  artillery.  In  1836  lie  obtained  the  N  uni  is 
matic  prize  of  the  French  Institute  for  an  essay  on  the 
Classification  of  the  Byzantine  Coins,  and  in  18*2  lie  van 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 
Turning  his  attention  to  Oriental  numismatics  and 
epigraphs,  he,  in  1850,  made  a  journey  to  Palestine,  ex¬ 
plored  tin*  Dead  Sea  and  the  sites  of  the  doomed  cities, 
and  on  his  return  announced  that  he  had  discovered 
the  ruins  of  Sodom.  1 1  is  Voyage  avtour  de  la  Mer 
Morfe  et  dans  les  Ter  res  Bibliques  (1862-4),  and  trans¬ 
lated  into  English,  is  well  known.  Owing  to  his  ie- 
searrhes  in  the  Holy  Land,  M.  de  S.,  from  being  a 
sceptic,  became  a  believer  in  revealed  religion.  His 
later  works  are  :  Histoire.  dr  V Art  Judaique.,  tirfe  des 
Textes  SaerSs  ft  Profanes  (1868) ;  Les  Fxp6oitiovs  de  (£- 
sar  en  Grande- Bretagne  (1860);  Voyage  en  Terre-Suinte 
(2  vols.,  1865):  Les  Dernieis  Jours  de  Jerusalem  (1866); 
Histoire.  d' IKrmle,  Roi  des  Juifs  (1807);  and  f.tude 
Chftnwlogii/uf  de.s  Lucres  d'  Esdr as  et  de  N£h€mie.  (1868). 

ftu  iiIh'Imi  i\v,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  and  vill.  of  Harde¬ 
man  co. ;  pop.  950. 

S.i  n  Is  l on ,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Wayne  co. ; 
pop.  1,119. 

Nault.  Sto.  Marie,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Chippewa 
co, ;  pop  1,213. 

KAlintler's,  (sdnd'urz,)  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Ilenry 
co.;  pop.  1,143. 

SatiiMler'.N,  in  Georgia,  a  (list,  of  Jones  co. ;  pop.  099. 

Saunders,  in  Nebraska,  an  E.  central  co.,  cap.  Ashland; 
pop.  4,647. 

San  iiders's,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Barren  co. :  p.  947. 

Sauud  Vrsville,  in  Tennessee.,  a  dist.  of  Sumner  co. ; 
pop.  1.673. 

Sau'vi<‘N  Island,  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Multnomah 

co. ;  pop.  274. 

Sa van  nali,  iu  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Dawson  co.  ;  p.  316, 

Savannah,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co.; 
pop.  615. 

Sav  annah,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Anderson  co. ; 
pop .  1,067. 

Sav  inal.  in  New  Mexico,  a  prec.  of  Socorro  co. ;  p.  488. 

Saw  l>ti*l,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Columbia  co. ;  />.  1,808. 

Saxe,  John  Godfrey,  (sdks, '  a  distinguished  American 
poet  and  humorist,  a.  at  Iligligate.  Vt.,  in  1816,  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Middlebury  Coll,  in  is:  9;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1843, and  commenced  practice  at  St.  Alban's, 
in  his  native  State.  In  i860  lie  changed  his  abode  to 
Burlington,  wdiere  for  five  years  lie  edited  the  “Senti¬ 
nel  ”  newspaper.  Ilis  poems,  which  are  mostly  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  quaint  ami-pungent  humor,  have  been  col¬ 
lected  in  various  forms,  and  more  than  40  editions  of 
them  have  appeared  in  print;  tlie  English  one  of  1866, 
published  in  London,  bore  the  title  of  The.  limes,  the 
Telegraph,  and  other  Po*ms.  Mr.  S.  has  also  brought 
out,  The  Flying  Dutchman,  or  the  Wrath  of  Herr  eon 
Stojqiehioze  (1862);  Clever  S/ories  if  Many  Nations 
(1S64);  The  Masquerade,  and  other  Poems  (1866);  and 
lias  completed  a  translation  of  The  Clouds  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  in  verse. 

^axOnluirg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  bor.  of  Butler  co.  ; 
pop.  295. 

Saxons,  (sdks'nr.)  [Ger.  Sachsen  —  derived  by  some 
from  the  0.  Ger. sahs,  a  knife.]  {Hist.)  A  name  first 
used  by  Ptolemy  to  Indicate  a  branch  of  tlie  German 
or  Teutonic  race,  inhabiting  a  district  S.  of  the  Cini- 
brian  Peninsula.  Towards  the  end  of  the  3d  cent,  a 
“Saxon  League”  or  ‘‘Confederation”  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  N.W.  Germany,  to  which  belonged,  be¬ 
sides  the  S.  proper,  the  Cherusci,  the  Angrivarii,  and 
the  greater  part  of  tlie  Chanel.  In  the  times  of  tlie 
emperors  Julian  and  Yaleutinian.  the  N.  and  Franks 
invaded  tho  Roman  territory;  but  their  piratical  de¬ 
scents  on  tlie  coasts  of  Britain  and  Gaul  are  far  more 
famous.  At  what  period  these  commenced,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  tell,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  much 
earlier  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Recent  investi¬ 
gations  seem  to  prove  that  the  S  had  established 
themselves  in  England  long  before  the  time  of  the 
mythical  Hengist  and  llorsa,  and  we  know  that 
as  early  as  287  a.  d.,  Cnrausius,  a  Belgic  admiral  in 
tlie  Roman  service,  styled  himself  “Augustus”  in 
Britain  by  their  help.  They  had  firmly  rooted  them¬ 
selves,  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  6th  cent.,  in  the  present 
Normandy,  where  a  tract  of  land  was  named  after  them, 
the  Limes  Saxonicus.  They  fought  against  Attila  on 
the  Catalonian  Plain,  461  a.  d.  They  also  obtained  a 
footing  at  the  month  of  the  Loire:  but  all  tlie  S.  who 
settled  in  France  “disappeared”  before  tlie  Franks, 
i.  e.,  were  prtibahly  incorporated  with  their  more  power¬ 
ful  kinsmen  of  Southern  Germany.  At  home  the  S. 
(called  Alt-Sachsen,  or  “Old  Saxons,”  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  emigrant  hordes  who  found  their  way 
to  England  and  France)  enlarged,  by  conquest,  their 
territory  N.  and  N.W.  as  far  as  tlie  North  Sea.  the 
Yssel,  and  the  Rhino;  S.,  as  far  as  tlie  Sieg,  and  nearly 
to  the  Eder;  and  E.  to  the  Weser  and  Werra.  the 
southern  llurz,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Lower  Saule.  Along 
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with  the  Franks,  they  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the 
Ihuringiuns  in  «»31,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  hind 
between  the  llarz  and  the  Unstrust ;  but  this  district 
was  in  turn  forced  to  acknowledge  the  Frankish  sover¬ 
eignly.  From  7  ID,  wars  between  the  S.  and  the  Franks 
became  constant;  but  the  latter,  after  772,  were  gener¬ 
ally  successful,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  resistance  offered 
by  \V  ittekiud ;  and  in  804,  the  S.  were  finally  subju¬ 
gated  by  the  arms  of  Charlemagne.  Wittekind  was  tin* 
best  Saxon  king,  and  the  first  Saxon  duke  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  empire.  A  collection  of  the  old  national  laws  ami 
usages  of  the  &,  under  tlm  title  of  Lex  Suxonum,  was 
made  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne. 

Sax'ou's,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Randolph  co. ;  pop.  827. 

Say  'brook,  in  Iilin  is,  a  vill.  of  Cheney's  Grove  twp., 
McLean  co. ;  pop.  383. 

Sa.y  villc,  in  New  1  uric,  a  vill.  of  Suffolk  county  ;  pop. 

Scales  Mound,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Jo  Daviess  co. ; 
pop.  748. 

Scaffold  fane,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Rock  Castle 
co.;  pop.  980 

S<  ai  lM>roii;li.  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Anderson  co. ; 
pop.  731. 

Sclieuck,  Robert  Cummino,  (skingk,)  an  American 
general  and  diplomatist,  b.  at  Franklin,  Warren  co., 
Ohio,  1S0J,  graduated  from  Miami  University  in  1827. 
ami  after  a  preparatory  course  of  legal  study  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar,  ami  commenced  practice  in  Dayton. 
In  1841  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature, and  two 
years  afterward  entered  Congress,  to  which  ho  was  re  ¬ 
elected  for  4  successive  terms.  In  1851  he  received  the 
appointment  of  U.  S.  Minister  to  Brazil,  and  while 
there  was  officially  commissioned  to  undertake  also 
diplomat i  •  missions  to  the  republics  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Monte  Video,  ami  Paraguay.  Ho  returned  homo  in 
1854,  and  for  the  next  live  years  took  little  part  in 
politics,  lie  actively  participated,  however,  in  the 
Presidential  campaign  which  resulted  in  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
election  in  lv60,  and  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  at 
once  tendered  his  services  to  the  Government,  and  was 
commissioned  brigadior-uenernl  of  volunteers.  Ilis  mil¬ 
itary  career,  despite  his  civilian  education,  did  him 
high  credit,  he  being  conspicuous  for  personal  bravery 
and  skill  in  handling  his  troops.  He  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  before  his  re¬ 
covery  was  made  Military  Commander  of  the  Middle 
Department,  including  Baltimore,  which  city  ho  gov¬ 
erned  with  discretion  ami  firmness,  lie  held  a  seat  in 
Congress  from  1863  to  1871,  and  served  the  while  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  until 
his  resumption  of  diplomatic  duty  as  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  in  which  office  he  succeeded  Mr. 
Motley  in  1871. 

ftclien^viis,  in  New  York ,  a  village  of  Maryland  twp., 
Otsego  co.;  pop.  519. 

Kcliiol  ias.  ( slci-o'le.Ss,)  n.  A  kind  of  varnish  which 
was  lately  sent  by  Dr.  von  Scherzer  from  Pekin,  where 
it  is  employed  for  varnishing  all  kinds  of  wooden 
things,  which  it  has  the  property  of  making  water¬ 
tight.  By  means  of  this  varnish,  baskets  of  straw  are 
made  perfectly  fit  for  the  transportation  of  oil, and  paste¬ 
board  becomes,  both  in  appearance  and  firmness,  like 
wood.  In  Pekin,  most  exposed  woodwork  is  coated 
with  schiolias,  which  gives  it  an  ugly  red  appearance, 
but  it  gains  in  durability.  By  mixing  together  three 
parts  of  flesh,  beaten,  defihrinated  blood,  four  parts  of 
slaked  lime,  and  some  alum,  a  thin  sticky  mass  is  ob¬ 
tained,  which  is  immediately  ready  for  use.  Articles 
which  are  required  to  bo  particularly  water-tight,  are 
varnished  twice,orat  most  three  times,  by  the  Chinese. 

R«*li iz;i*a.  (*/. i-ze'ah,)  n.  (Hot.)  A  genus  of  polypodi- 
aceous  fern 8,  distin¬ 
guished  by  having 
its  fructification 
seated  on  special 
contracted  converg¬ 
ing  pinnseform  ap¬ 
pendages.  They  are 
very  curious  plants, 
with  dichotoinously 
branched,  w  i  r  y- 
looking  fronds ;  and 
are  widely  dis¬ 
persed,  occurring  in 
North  and  South 
America,  the  West 
Indies,  India,  New 
Holland,  the  Pacific 
Islands,  a  n  d  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

S.  fa  helium  (Fig. 

102),  of  Brazil,  and  Fig.  102.  —  8CHIZ.e\  flabellum. 
some  other  species, 

form  very  handsome  fan-shaped  fronds,  with  a  fringe  of 
the  fertile  appendages  on  the  upper  margin.  The  seg¬ 
ments  of  theso  appendages  are  beautiful  objects  under 
a  magnifier. 

Hciiloinitz.  Alexander.  Baron  von, (shlin'Us,)  a  Prus¬ 
sian  diplomatist  and  statesman,  u.  in  Brunswick,  1807, 
after  holding  several  minor  official  and  diplomatic  ap¬ 
pointments,  was,  in  June,  1849,  sent  as  envoy  extraor¬ 
dinary  to  conclude  peace  with  Denmark.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  charged  with  the  portfolio  of  foreign  af¬ 
fairs.  and  in  this  po -ition  resolutely  opposed  the  efforts 
of  Austria  to  acquire  the  preponderance  of  political  in¬ 
fluence  in  Germany.  He  retired  from  office  in  1850, 
but  again  resumed  it  in  1858,  to  exchange  it  for  the 
less  laborious  functions  of  Minister  of  the  Royal  House¬ 
hold  and  of"  State,  in  180t. 

Sell  merlin^.  Anton,  Baron  von,  (shnur'llng,)  a  dis¬ 


tinguished  Austrian  statesman,  n.  in  Vienna,  1805,  be¬ 
came  an  advocate  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  there,  and 
was  elected  to  the  Council  of  State  in  1846.  Two  years 
later,  he  first  distinguished  himself  as  a  statesman  by 
his  opposition  to  the  measures  of  Prince  Motternich. 
As  a  member  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament,  he  advocat¬ 
ed  the  theory  of  a  Federal  Germany,  with,  however, 
the  reservation  of  Austrian  supremacy.  Alter  repre¬ 
senting  Austria  at  Frankfort  for  a  short  time,  S.  bo- 
caine  Minister  of  Justice  from  1849  till  1851 ;  but  reac¬ 
tion  set  in,  the  regime  of  Schwarzenberg  and  Buch 
commenced,  and  S' s  liberal  views  rendered  his  post  no 
longer  tenable  to  him.  The  institution  of  the  new 
Reichsrath,  and  the  attempt  to  establish  a  Consti¬ 
tutional  Parliament  representing  the  different  p;ov- 
ineos  of  the  empire,  met  with  determined  opposi¬ 
tion  in  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Austrian  Poland,  and 
in  1860  the  Baron  was  called  to  the  helm  of  affairs, 
in  the  hopo  that  his  high  personal  character  and 
the  liberalism  of  his  sentiments  would  reconcile  these 
discordant  elements.  B  it  the  effort  failed,  for  S ,  lib 
eral  as  he  was  in  a  certain  sense,  could  not  forget  the 
dominant  principle  of  Austrian  supremacy.  The  Hun¬ 
garian  Diet,  which  had  been  convoked  by  his  advice  in 
the  spring  of  1861,  was  dissolved  in  the  autumn,  and 
the  taxes  of  that  disordered  country  were  ordered  to 
be  collected  by  the  military  power.  Baron  von  S.  re¬ 
tired  from  office  in  1866,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
made  a  life-mem  her  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 

Sclioclcher,  Victor,  ( eho-dt-shdr ',)  a  French  philan¬ 
thropist  and  politician,  B.  in  Paris,  1814.  After  com¬ 
pleting  his  education  at  the  College  Louis  le  Grand,  lie 
became  an  adherent  to  the  Liberal  party  opposed  to  the 
Restoration,  and  a  writer  for  tin*  press.  As  an  ardent 
republican,  S.  was  opposed  to  the  monarchy  of  July, 
1830,  and  placed  his  fortune  and  his  pen  at  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  democratic  press.  He  advocated  tho  aboli¬ 
tion  of  negro  slavery ;  went,  in  1829,  to  Mexico,  Cuba, 
and  the  U.  States,  and,  shocked  by  tho  aspect  of  forced 
servitude,  loudly  called  f  r  immediate  emancipation. 
After  having  visited  the  European  colonies  in  tho  West 
Indies,  lie  next  proceeded  to  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Tur¬ 
key,  and  in  1847  set  out  for  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  as¬ 
cended  tin*  Senegal  to  within  30  leagues  of  the  cata¬ 
racts,  visited  the  French  establishment  on  the  Gam¬ 
bia,  and  returned  to  France  to  draw  up  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  negroes  of  Africa.  After  tho  revolution 
of  Feb..  1848,  he  became  Under-Secretary  to  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Marine;  issued,  March  4th,  a  decree  proclaiming 
the  principle  of  emancipation;  and  instituted  a  com¬ 
mission  to  prepare  the  law  for  tho  immediate  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  the  negroes  in  tho  French  colonies.  To  S. 
is  also  due  the  decree  which  abolished  flogging  in  the 
French  navy.  Returned  to  the  Constituent  Assembly 
for  Guadaloupe,  lie  continued  to  defend  emancipation 
at  the  tribune  and  in  the  press,  and  had  to  sustain  a 
hard  struggle  with  the  slaveocracy.  His  proposition 
for  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  came  on  for  dis¬ 
cussion  just  as  tho  coup  d'etat  of  1852  suppressed  the 
Assembly,  upon  which,  expelled  from  France,  he  sought 
refuge  in  England. 

Ncliola,  in  Mississippi,  a  proc.  of  Issaquena  co. ;  pop. 

£<*lioorcr»n,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Houghton  co. ; 
pop.  669. 

Sc’liooliloiiKO,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Sequatchie  co. ; 
pop.  133. 

Sc’liott.  Wilhelm,  (shot,)  a  German  philologcr  and  eth¬ 
nologist,  n.  at  Mentz  in  1809,  graduated  as  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  at  Ilalle  in  1827,  and  has  since  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  tiie  study  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  languages. 
In  1842  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  Professor-Extraordinary  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Bei  lin.  Dr.  S..  besides  having  written  largely 
on  the  Chinese  language  and  literature,  and  on  the 
Ugro-Finnish  class  of  dialects,  has  published  De  Ling  nil 
Tchuwaschorum  ;  in  1854,  The.  Numeral  in  the  Tschudic 
Class  of  Languages,  and  Altaic  Studies  (incompleted), 
1860-72. 

Schultz,  (shoolts,)  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Edgefield 
co. }  pop.  848. 

Sell ii rz,  Carl,  ( shoorls ,)  an  American  general  and 
statesman,  b.  near  Cologne,  Germany,  in  1829,  received 
bis  education  at  the  Gymnasium  of  that  city,  and  at 
Bonn  University.  While  a  student  at  that  university, 
in  1848,  he  became  associated  with  Gottfried  Kinked, 
then  a  professor  in  the  university,  in  editing  a  repub¬ 
lican  journal,  and  subsequently  in  taking  part  in  a 
revolutionary  movement  there  and  in  the  Palatinate.  At 
the  surrender  of  the  fortress  of  Rastadt,  he  escaped  into 
Switzerland,  whence,  in  May,  1850,  he  returned  secretly 
to  Germany  to  endeavor  to  effect  tho  liberation  from 
prison  of  his  friend  Kinkel,  who  had  been  captured,  and 
sentenced  to  20  years’  imprisonment  at  Spandau.  After 
great  difficulty,  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  ob¬ 
ject,  and  the  two  friends  escaped  to  Great  Britain.  S. 
thence  went  to  Paris  as  a  newspaper  correspondent,  and, 
after  remaining  there  about  a  year,  returned  to  London, 
where  he  taught  in  schools.  In  1852  he  emigrated  to 
the  United  States,  and  remained  in  Philadelphia  for  3 
years,  engaged  in  legal,  historical,  and  political  studies, 
and  then  settled  at  Madison,  Wis.,  where  the  next  year 
he  became  known  as  a  political  orator  in  the  German 
language.  The  following  year  ho  was  nominated  by 
the  Republicans  for  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State, 
but  was  defeated  with  a  majority  of  the  ticket.  In 
1858  he  entered  the  political  arena  as  an  English  ora¬ 
tor,  and  with  marked  success;  and  such  was  his  elo¬ 
quence.  that  he  became  greatly  in  demand  as  a  lyceijm 
lecturer.  He  bail  removed  meanwhile  to  Milwaukee, 
and  was  there  acquiring  a  good  legal  pructice.  A 
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member  of  the  Republican  National  Convention  of 
1860,  S. ,  soon  after  Mr.  Lincoln’s  inauguration,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  American  Minister  to  Spain;  but  the  Civil  War 
breaking  out,  he  asked  to  he  relieved,  in  order  that  ho 
might  join  the  army.  Before  this  could  be  accom¬ 
plished,  be  was  sent  to  Madrid,  where  be  remained  as 
United  States  representative  till  Dec.,  1861,  when  he 
returned  home,  resigned  his  office,  entered  the  army, 
and  in  May  following  received  a  commission  as  brig.- 
gencriil  volunteers,  and  was  subsequently  promoted 
to  a  major-generalship.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
command  of  a  division  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
at  Fredericksburg;  and  at  Chancellorsvillo ;  and  at 
Gettysburg  be*  bad  command  of  an  army  corps.  In  the 
autumn  of  1863  lie  served  in  Tennessee,  and  took  part 
in  several  battles,  but  resigned  in  1865,  and  was  sent 
by  the  President  as  a  commissioner  to  the  Southern 
States  to  report  upon  the  condition  of  tilings  there. 
In  1866  ho  removed  to  Detroit,  whore  bo  edited  the  Post. 
Disposing  of  this,  in  1868,  he  returned  to  St.  Louis,  and 
in  1869  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator  from  Mo.  IIo  soon 
obtained  a  prominent,  position  In  the  campaign  of 
1872  he  was  a  prominent  supporter  of  Mr.  Greeley.  In 
March,  1877,  lie  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
by  Pros.  Hayes. 

Schuyler,  Philip,  ( ski'liir ,)  a  distinguished  American 
general,  v.  at  Albany,  N.  V.,  1733.  After  seeing  service 
against  the  French  and  Indians  in  the  war  of  1766,  ho 
was  made  major-general  in  the  revolutionary  army 
(1770),  hut,  in  consequence  of  the  jealousy  entertained 
against  him  by  Congress,  lie  was  superseded  in  1777, 
and  tho  command  given  to  Gen.  Gates.  He  sat  in  Con¬ 
gress  from  1778  to  1781,  and  was  twice  elected  to  tho 
National  Senate  —  in  1789  and  1797.  D.  1804. 

Schwartz.  Marik  Sophie  Biratii,  (shrorts,)  a  popular 
Swedish  novelist,  u.  at  Boraes  in  1819,  became  the  wife 
of  Prof.  Gustave  Magnus  Schwartz,  an  eminent  physi¬ 
ologist,  in  1 839,  and  sulieequciitly  turned  her  attention 
to  literature,  but  during  her  husband's  lifetime  she  re¬ 
frained  from  permitting  herself  to  he  publicly  know  n 
as  nn  author.  Her  first  book,  The  Preface .  appeared  at 
Stockholm,  in  1854,  under  theiuitials of  “  M.  S.  8.”  After 
her  husband's  death,  in  1858,  she  published  under  her 
own  name  quite  a  multitude  of  works,  of  which  tho 
forty-fifth,  Krefjehmar,  was  translated  into  German  in 
1866.  Her  productions  have  been  added  to  tho  Berlin 
Library  of  Modern  Foreign  Romances. 

S<*i«*li.  (shik'le,)  (anc.  Oasmense,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  in 
Sicily,  prov.  and  21  ni.  W.S.W.  of  Noto.  Pp.  10,029. 

iScicnce'ville,  in  Georgia,  a  (list,  of  Stewart  co. ; 
pop.  949. 

ftcicnldic,  (si-fn'tf-de,)  n.  pi.  (Zoiil.)  A  family  of  ncan- 
thopterygious  fishes  closely  related  to  the  Percidse:  tho 
bones  of  tho  cranium  ami  face  are  generally  cavernous, 
muzzle  more  or  less  gibbous,  and  vertical  fins  some¬ 
what.  scaly.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  inhabiting 
mainly  the  tropical  seas.  Cuvier  enumerates  over  thirty 
genera,  and  the  species  known  are  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty.  The  genus  Otolithus  is  characterized  by 
feeble  or  obsoleto  anal  spines,  two  dorsals,  and  the  air- 
bladder  bifid  in  front.  The  Squeteague,  or  Weak-Fish, 
O.  ref/alis  (Fig.  1031,  of  the  Atlantic,  is  from  twelve  to 
tweuty-four  inches  long,  bluish  above,  varied  with 
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dusky  ;  ventrals  and  anals  orange.  The  genus  Amblodon 
has  the  lower  pliaryngeals  soldered  together,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  thick,  heavy,  pavement-like  crushing-teeth, 
arranged  in  regular  rows,  and  opposed  by  the  same 
kind  of  teeth  in  the  upper  pliaryngeals.  The  Lake 
Sheepshead,  A.  grunniens  of  the  Northern  and  Western 
lakes,  is  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  inches  long,  silvery 
above,  grayish-white  below*.  The  genus  Umbrinn  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  singlocirruH  on  the  point  of  the  lower  jaw. 
The  species  are  marine.  The  King-Fish,  U.  nebulosa,  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  U.  States, is  from  twelve  toeigh- 
teen  inches  long,  the  color  dark  gray,  with  transverse 
dusky  bars  and  bands. 

ftcipio.  (sJp'e-o,)  in  Utah  TevrilUrry ,  a  prec.  of  Millard 
co. ;  pop.  465. 

Sclcro^OMOR,  (skltr-oje'nc-ah,)  n.  (Pot.)  A  condition 
in  cultivated  plants,  consisting  in  a  tendency  to  revert 
to  their  natural  condition,  which  is  indicated  by  a  harden¬ 
ing  of  the  tissues, accompanied  frequently  by  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  cellular  development  and  or  the  nutritious  mat¬ 
ters  of  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  cultivator  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  formation.  It  is  in  fact  exactly  analogous  to 
what  is  called  giddiness  in  pears, which  is  exhibited 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  approach  of  any  especial 
variety  to  the  wild  condition.  It  is  the  vascular  bun¬ 
dles  more  especially  which  are  affected,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  such  roots  os  carrots,  beet,  turnips,  Ac.,  become 
almost  uneatable,  potatoes  are  stringy,  and  even  fruits 
like  apricots  (especially  the  variety  called  Breda)  be¬ 
come  more  or  less  disagreeable.  This  condition  may 
either  belong  to  particular  individuals  produced  from 
seed,  or  it  may  be  dependent  on  peculiarly  dry  seasons 
or  other  conditions  unfavorable  to  rapid  growth.  The 
cellular  tissue  or  its  richness  in  focula  is  not  always 
affected.  Stringy  potatoes,  for  example,  are  sometimes 
more  mealy  than  others.  This  affection  is  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  from  one  in  which  the  tissues  are  hardened  from 
an  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  walls  due  to  some 
chemical  change,  or  from  tho  condensation  of  tho  con- 
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tents  of  the  cells  from  some  similar  cause.  Good  culti¬ 
vation  and  well-selected  seed  are  the  only  remedies,  and 
even  these  are  not  always  efficient. 

Sroopmu.  ( Com .)  A  cant  term  in  use  upon  the  Stock 
Exchange  to  indicate  an  operation  of  the  following 
character :  —  A  clique  of  speculators  desire  to  get  pos¬ 
session  of  a  considerable  amount  of  some  particular 
stock,  which  they  have  reason  to  believe  will  soon  ad¬ 
vance  in  price ;  but,  of  course,  they  want  to  get  it  cheap, 
and  they  accomplish  their  object  by  starting  a  break  in 
the  stock.  This  is  done  by  offering  it  at  low  figures. 
They  instruct  their  brokers  to  offer  small  quantities 
under  the  market-price,  and  keep,  on  offering  it  lower 
and  lower,  until  other  holders  of  the  same  stock,  who 
are  not  in  their  confidence,  become  frightened  and  si  ll 
out  at  the  best  obtainable  price.  Meanwhile,  the  clique 
have  other  brokers  buying  all  the  stock  that  is  offered  ; 
and  thus  they  become  possessed  of  a  large  amount  of 
stock  at  low  prices,  which  they  can  probably  sell  a  few 
days  later  at  a  handsome  profit. 

Scotch  Hush,  in  New  York ,  a  village  of  Florida  twp., 
Montgomery  co. ;  pop.  1*20. 

Scotch* Irish,  iu  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Rowan  co. ; 
pop.  1,469. 

Scotland,  iu  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Bullock  co. ;  p.  760. 

Scot  land,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Emanuel  co. ;  pop.  G37. 

Scott,  Sir  George  Gilbert,  an  English  architect,  b.  in 
Bucks,  1811.  He  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  orna¬ 
ments  of  his  profession,  and  among  his  chief  works  may 
be  mentioned  the  Martyrs'  Memorial  at  Oxford;  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  Hamburg,  and 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  Senate-house  of  the  same  city; 
the  restoration  of  several  of  the  principal  English  cathe¬ 
drals,  and  of  the  Chapter-house  of  Westminster  Abbey  ; 
the  new  Government  offices,  London;  the  new  chapels 
at  Exeter  and  St.  John's  colleges,  Oxford;  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  Glasgow  University;  the  “Prince  Consort’s  Me¬ 
morial,”  Hyde  Park,  London;  besides  a  vast  number 
of  other  private  and  public  works.  He  is  at  present  en¬ 
gaged  upon  the  completion  of  the  interior  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  London.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  ;  founder  of  the  Architectural  Museum,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  from  Queen 
Victoria,  in  1872. 

Scott,  iu  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Poinsett  co. ;  pop.  592. — 
A  twp.  of  Scarpe  co. ;  pop.  680. 

Scott,  iu  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Champaign  co. ;  pop.  755. 

Scott,  in  Iowa ,  a  twp.  of  Floyd  co. ;  pop.  196. —  A  twp. 
of  Hamilton  co. ;  pop.  270. —  A  twp.  of  Madison  co. ;  pop. 
1,22 9. —  A  twp.  of  Poweshiek  co. ;  pop.  512. 

Scott.  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Bourbon  co. ;  pop.  1,729. 

Scott,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Taney  co. ;  pop.  554. 

Scott,  iu  Ohio ,  a  twp.  of  Brown  co. ;  pop.  1,070. 

Scott,  in  Pennsylvania,  a.  twp.  of  Alleghany  co. ;  p.  1,807. 

Scott,  iu  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Colleton  co.;  p.  1.361. 

Scott,  in  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Fauquier  co. ;  pop.  5,745. 

Scott,  in  West  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Boone  co. ;  pop.  792. — 
A  twp.  of  Putnam  co. ;  pop.  1,794.—  A  twp.  of  Randolph 
co. ;  pop.  5^4. 

Scott's,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Benton  co. ;  pop.  1,954 

Scotts'boro.  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  and  village  of  Jack- 
son  co. ;  pop.  1,443. 

Scott's  Creek,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Jackson 
co  ;  pop.  529. 

Scott  Volley,  in  California ,  a  twp.  of  Siskiyou  co. ; 
pop.  1,259. 

Scrub  Grass,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  twp.  of  Venango 
co. ;  pop.  997. 

Scuf'fletown,  in  South  Carolina,  a,  twp.  of  Laurens 
co.;  pop.  1,797. 

Sc  lisle's,  ( skugz ,)  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Smith  co. ; 
pop.  653. 

Scull  Sliools,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Clarke  co. ;  p.  688. 

Sciip'pernoiBK',  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Tyrrell 
co.;  pop.  1,121. 

Sea'b€*ek,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  village  of  Kitsap 
co. ;  pop.  150. 

Sea  board,  in  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Princess  Anue  co. ; 
pop.  3,053. 

Seaboard,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Northampton 
co. ;  pop.  1,576. 

Seal  Lock.  ( Mech .)  A  lock  of  American  invention,  in 
which  the  key-hole  admits  of  being  completely  covered 
by  a  sliding  metal  plate,  which,  when  pushed  fully  into 
its  place,  is  retained  there  by  a  spring  catch.  In  this 
plate  there  is  a  small  hole,  through  which  the  catch 
may  he  pressed  back  by  a  pin  attached  to  the  key,  and 
the  plate  can  he  drawn  down  so  that  the  key-hole  is  ex¬ 
posed.  The  plate  is  countersunk  to  receive  the  “seal,” 
which  is  a  small  square  piece  of  glass,  held  in  position, 
when  the  plate  is  pushed  home,  by  the  grooves  in  which 
it  slides.  The  seal,  therefore,  covers  the  hole  through 
which  alone  the  spring  catch  is  accessible,  and  this 
caunot  he  released  until  the  seal  is  broken.  So  long  as 
no  seal  is  inserted  the  lock  remains  an  ordinary  lock, 
fit  for  all  purposes.  When  the  security  given  by  the 
patent  is  desired,  a  seal  is  dropped  into  the  place 
prepared  for  its  reception  before  the  sliding  plate  is 
closed.  When  this  has  been  dime,  no  one,  neither  the 
owner  nor  any  other  person,  can  apply  the  key  until 
after  the  seal  has  been  destroyed.  So  long  as  the  seal 
is  intact,  there  is  absolute  certainty  that  the  lock  has 
not  been  tampered  with.  The  seal  itself  is  a  piece  of 
common  window-glass  marked  with  a  letter  and  num¬ 
ber,  and  also  with  various  irregular  dots  and  splashes, 
in  a  sort  of  chocolate  color.  These  marks  are  hacked 
up  by  a  white  ground,  and  the  whole  is  burned  in,  so  as 
to  become  part  of  the  glass,  and  indelible.  Each  seal 
is  about  half  or  five-eighths  of  an  inch  square,  and  a 
large  sheet  is  made  at  once,  the  separate  seals  being 
afterwards  cut  out  with  a  diamond.  The  lettering  and 
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numbering  are  conducted  on  the  same  principle  as  on 
Bank-of-Englaud  notes,  so  that  no  duplicate  of  a  seal 
will  ever  be  made  ;  and  the  dots  and  splashes  are  acci¬ 
dental  in  shape  and  position,  being  sprinkled  on  at  hap¬ 
hazard.  Before  the  seals  are  cut  the  entire  sheet  is 
photographed,  and  the  printed  photograph  is  perforated 
like  a  sheet  of  postage  stamps.  The  purchaser  of  the 
seals  is  supplied  also  witli  photographic  facsimiles,  so 
that  lie  can  send  one  of  these,  and  not  only  the  letter 
and  number,  to  any  person  whose  business  it  may  be  to 
verify  the  security  of  a  package.  For  example,  goods 
consigned  to  a  distance  might  be  sent  in  a  box  with 
sealed  lock,  and  a  photograph  of  the  seal  might  be  en¬ 
closed  to  the  consignee  with  the  invoice.  The  con¬ 
signee,  on  producing  his  photograph,  would  satisfy 
himself  that  the  lock  had  not  been  opened,  and  the 
carrier  would  be  relieved  from  the  possibility  of  claims 
for  the  loss  or  abstraction  of  goods  which  the  package 
had  never  contained.  The  essence  of  the  security 
which  the  seal  affords  is,  therefore,  a  certainty  that  no 
key  has  been  inserted  into  the  lock  during  a  given 
time.  The  principle  may  be  applied  to  a  lock  of  any 
kind,  any  strength,  or  quality.  What  it  does  is  to  render 
the  key -hole  inviolable,  or,  at  least,  to  show  that  it  has 
been  inviolate.  Of  course,  the  seal  is  easily  broken,  a 
smarttap  being  sufficient  for  the  purpose;  and  it  is  pro¬ 
tected  on  this  account  in  the  padlocks  manufactured  by 
the  patentee  by  a  strong  cover  which  fastens  down  with 
a  spring  catch.  When  the  seal  is  broken  no  proof  is  af¬ 
forded  that  the  lock  has  been  opened;  but,  as  long  as 
the  seal  is  entire,  there  is  positive  proof  that  the  lock 
lias  not  been  opened.  In  the  United  States  the  seal 
lock  is  extensively  employed  for  many  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  purposes.  It  is  used  by  some  of  the  chief  railroad 
companies  for  the  protection  of  their  cars,  by  the  Cus¬ 
tom  House  for  goods  bonded  or  in  transit,  by  returning 
officers  for  the  ballot-boxes,  and  by  private  persons  for 
securing  important  matters  which  it  is  necessary  to  in 
trust  to  the  custody  of  others.  A  box  of  deeds  or  papers 
left  with  servants  in  the  absence  of  the  proprietor,  may 
serve  as  illustrations  of  such  uses.  For  deed-boxes  the 
arrangements  for  aifixiug  t he  seal  are  peculiarly  neat, 
not  to  say  ornamental  in  their  character.  The  value 
of  the  seal  lock  depends  entirely,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
on  good  workmanship,  and  on  the  impossibility  of  re¬ 
leasing  the  spring  of  the  sliding  plate  in  any  other 
than  the  way  intended  by  the  maker.  If  the  plate 
worked  loosely  in  its  grooves,  there  might  be  means  of 
getting  at  the  catch  in  some  illicit  manner,  or  it  might 
he  possible  to  file  or  drill  away  some  channel  for  the 
same  purpose.  But  the  most  that  can  be  said  of  this 
possibility  is,  that  the  owner  must  satisfy  himself  that 
the  metal  work  of  the  lock  is  uninjured,  as  well  as  that 
the  seal  is  unbroken. 

Sear'cy,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Cross  co. ;  pop.  1,018. 

Sears,  in  California ,  a  twp.  of  Sierra  co.;  pop.  75S. 

Sebast  ian!,  Horace  Francois,  Comte,  ( sa-bas-te-ahfne ,) 
a  marshal  of  France,  b.  in  Corsica,  1775.  After  serving 
with  distinction  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  he  became 
minister  of  marine  and  of  foreign  affairs,  under  Louis 
Philippe,  and  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James  iu 
1835.  D.  1851. 

Second  Ad  ventists,  or  Adventists,  ( Eccl .  Hist.) 
A  religious  society  who  believe  in  the  speedy  second 
advent  of  Christ.  (See  Millerites,  p.  1651.)  After  the 
death  of  Miller,  in  1849,  they  became  divided  in  their 
views.  Several  journals  are  still  published  advocating 
their  doctrines.  The  Seventh-day  Adventists  had,  1880, 
16  conferences,  several  missions,  and  a  Gen’l  Conference. 

Sedgwick,  Catherine  Mvria,  ( s'dfwik ,)  an  eminent 
American  authoress,  b.  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  1789;  d. 
1867.  Her  principal  works  are  the  clever  and  popular 
novels  lied  wood,  Hope  Leslie,  Clarence. ,  and  The  Lin- 
woods.  She  also  wrote  a  number  of  excellent  books  for 
the  young. 

Sedjf'wick,  John,  an  American  general,  b.  in  Conn., 
1815,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1837,  did  good  service 
in  the  Mexican  War,  and,  receiving  a  commission  as 
brigadier-general  in  Aug.,  1861,  distinguished  himself 
in  the  battles  of  Fair  Oaks,  the  “  Seven  Days  before 
Richmond,”  and  Antietam.  As  major-general  lie  com¬ 
manded  a  corps  at  Gettysburg,  and  was  killed"  near 
Spottsylvania  Court-House,  Va.,  9th  May,  1864. 

Scdgp'wick,  Theodore,  an  American  jurist,  b.  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  1741.  From  1785  till  1796  he  sat  iu  the 
Continental  Congress,  became  a  senator  in  the  last- 
named  year,  and  in  1799  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  that  capacity 
was  the  prime  instrument  of  abolishing  slavery  in  that 
State.  I).  1813. 

Sedgwick,  in  Kansas ,  a  S.  central  co.,  cap.  Wichita; 
pop.  1,095. 

Seed  Pick,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Lawrence  co.  \pop. 
825. 

Seeley.  John  Robert,  ( se'le ,)  an  English  scholiast  and 
biblical  critic,  b.  in  London,  1834,  graduated  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  1857 ;  in  f863  was  appointed  to  the  Latin  pro¬ 
fessorship  in  University  Coll.,  London;  in  1869  became 
Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge,  llis  chief 
work,  published  anonymously  iu  1865,  is  entitled  Ecce 
Homo :  a  Survey  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
it  passed  rapidly  through  manifold  editions,  created 
great  excitement  in  the  Protestant  world,  and  elicited 
numerous  replies. 

See'ly,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Faribault  co.;  pop.  266. 

Scfton,  in  Winds,  a  twp.  of  Fayette  co. ;  pop.  1,227. 

Sclden,  John,  ( sel'den ,)  an  eminent  English  jurist  and 
statesman,  B.  in  co.  Sussex,  1584,  became  a  lawyer  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  and,  as  one  of  the  members  who  op¬ 
posed  in  Parliament  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Charles 
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I.,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London,  ne  op¬ 
posed  the  execution  of  Strafford,  and  was  one  of  the 
lay  members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines. 
1).  1654.  His  principal  works  are  a  Commentary  on 
English  Law,  and  On  the  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Na¬ 
tions  according  to  the  Teaching  of  the  Hebrews. 

Selenit  ic  Mor'tar.  See  Mortar,  above. 

Seller's,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Hardin  co. ;  pop.  560. 

Selli^tiea,  {scl- 
Itg-we'ah ,)  n. 

(Bot.)  A  genus 
of  polypodiaceous 
ferns,  distin¬ 
guished  by  its 
pinnate  veins, 
with  reticulated 
venules  having 
free  i  n c  1  u de d 
v  e i n 1 e  t  s  The 
fronds  are  single, 
rarely  pinnatifid 
or  pal  in  a  t  e  1  y 
lobed,  and  the 
sori  are  oblong  or 
line  a  r -oblique, 
lying  between 
and  parallel  with 
the  primary  J^i/.  104,  selliguea  feei. 

veins. 

Selma,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Johnston  co. ;  pop. 
1,167. 

Sem'f  nary,  in  Jdinois,  a  twp.  of  Fayette  co. ;  pop.  920. 

Seminary,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Hopkins  co. ;  pop. 
2.104. 

Sen'aeliuiiie,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Putnam  co. ;  pop. 
801. 

Sen'eca.  in  California ,  a  twp.  of  Plumas  co.;  pop.  400. 

Seneca,  in  Missouri,  a  v i  11.  of  Lost  Creek  twp.,  Newton 
co. ;  pup.  285. 

Seneca,  iu  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Oconee  co. ;  pop. 
2,313. 

Seneca,  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Wood  co. ;  pop.  293. 

Senocnlar,  (scn-dk'u-I<Ir.\  [From  L.  sen i,  six  each, 
and  oculus ,  the  eye.]  ( Zobl .)  A  term  denominative  of 
six-eyed  insects. 

Sensitive  Flames.  (Physics.)  A  name  given  to 
flames  of  gas  which  under  certain  conditions  evince  a 
wonderful  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  sonorous 
vibrations.  They  were  discovered  in  1S65,  in  which 
year  Barrett  noticed  that  a  shrill  and  prolonged  note 
had  a  curious  effect  on  a  tall  and  slender  gas  flame  that 
was  burning  from  a  tapering  jet.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  sound  the  flame,  which  was  about  14  inches  long, 
shortened  itself  several  inches;  at  the  same  time  the 
upper  part  spread  out  sideways  into  a  flat  flame,  which 
gave  an  increased  amount  of  light  from  the  more  per¬ 
fect  combustion  of  the  gas.  Less  strongly  the  same 
effect  took  place  when  a  high  note  was  sounded  even 
40  or  50  feet  away.  This  singular  phenomenon  Barrett 
made  the  starting-point  of  an  investigation  in  which  he 
“succeeded  in  finding  some  of  the  conditions  of  its 
success,  and  so  exalted  the  action  that  the  flame  moved 
at  t lie  slightest  noise.”  In  connection  with  this  dis¬ 
covery  it  is  to  he  noticed  that  mechanics  have  often  had 
occasion  to  observe  that  the  large  bats-wing  gas  flames 
in  their  workshops  became  disturbed  and  thrust  out 
little  tongues  of  flame  when  the  noise  of  the  work  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  sustained  and  shrill.  A  similar  observation 
to  this  had,  it  appears,  been  published  some  years  ago 
in  America  by  Leconte,  who  had  remarked  that  during 
a  concert  certain  of  the  gas-flames  in  the  room  “ex¬ 
hibited  pulsations  in  height,  which  were  especially 
conspicuous  when  the  strong  notes  of  the  violoncello 
came  in.”  To  Leconte  is  further  due  the  happy  and  im¬ 
portant  observation,  that  the  flames  did  not  jump  until 
.the  pressure  of  the  gas  caused  them  to  be  near  flaring. 
Tyndall  next  took  up  the  subject,  and  having  largely 
added  to  its  interest  and  importance,  made  the  first 
publication  of  the  discovery  at  a  Friday  evening  lecture 
at  the  Royal  Institution  in  January,  1867.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  sensitive  flume  attention  is  necessary  to  two 
things,  —  the  shape  of  the  burner  whence  the  gas 
issues,  and  the  pressure  urging  the  flow  of  gas  The 
former  will  he  described  directly,  the  latter  should  he 
as  great  as  possible  short  of  making  the  gas  to  flare. 
Any  combustible  gas  will  answer  the  purpose,  but  coal 
gas  is  the  readiest  and  most  suitable,  hence  it  is  assumed 
as  that  employed.  If  a  piece  of  glass  tubing  be  drawn 
out  to  a  tapering  orifice,  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  the  orifice  snipped  or  filed  into  a 
slightly  V-shaped  aperture,  such  a  burner  will  yield  a 
moderately  sensitive  flame  when  attached  to  tile  ordi¬ 
nary  gas  mains.  The  best  time  to  experiment  it  is  at 
dusk,  when  the  pressure  of  the  gas  is  generally  at  its 
maximum.  The  sound  of  a  whistle  or  the  higher  notes 
of  any  musical  instrument  causes  the  flame  to  shrink 
down  to  half  its  height  and  spread  out  laterally  like  a 
fish-tail  flume,  but  immediately  recovering  itself  the 
moment  the  sound  has  ceased.  Some  amusing  experi¬ 
ments  dependent  on  this  change  in  the  luminosity  and 
aspect  of  the  flame  at  once  suggest  themselves.  When 
burning  in  a  darkened  room,  small  print  may  be  read 
at  a  distance  from  the  flame,  only  when  the  flame  is 
whistled  to;  or  gun-cotton  may  be  placed  near  the 
flame  and  at  the  sound  of  the  proper  note  the  flame 
will  diverge  and  ignite  the  cotton  or  fire  a  cannon. 
Barrett  has  applied  such  a  flame  to  the  construction  of 
an  instrument,  which  rings  an  electric  bell  at  the  least 
noise,  and  which  may  ho  turned  to  practical  use  in  the 
detection  of  burglary,  nr  revealing  the  approach  of  any 
shrill  noise.  A  sensitive  flame  is  tho  analogue  of  a 
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resonant  column  of  air.  Both  are  caused  insensibly  to 
vibrate  at  any  note,  but  when  the  pitch  of  the  note 
attends  with  the  normal  rate  of  vibration  of  the  flame 
or  lie  air,  then  tin-  flame  visibly, and  the  column  of  air 
audibly,  responds  with  it  to  that  note.  So  that  bringing 
the  flame  to  the  point  at  which  it  is  sensitive  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  note,  is  somewhat  like  adjusting  the  length  of  a 
column  of  air  until  it  resounds  to  a  certain  tuning-fork. 
Not  only  flames  but  streams  of  unignited  gas  or  i 
undo  visible  by  smoke,  may  bo  rendered  extraordiuai 
sensitive.  Tyndall  lias  further  shown  that  jetsof  wn 
under  proper  conditions  are  also  capable  of  bocom 
exceedingly  sensitive  to  notes  of  the  proper  pitch 

2el>u.1  gn.  111  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Conecuh  cm;  >.  1  6011 

Serem,  (se-rin',)  n.  |_Kr.J  (d/eVor. ,  Bain  which  falls 
from  a  cloudless  sky.  In  tropical  regions  the  phenom- 
enon  is  not  unusual. 

Sergeant,  John,  ( sdrjdnt ,)  a  distinguished  American 
jurist  ami  statesman,  n.  in  Philadelphia  in  1779,  grad¬ 
uated  at  Princeton  Coll,  in  1795,  and  became  a  lawyer 
in  his  native  city.  He  eat  in  Congress  from  1815  till 
184J,  and  was  in  1X32  the  unsuccessful  Whig  candidate 
for  tlie  \  ice-presidency  of  the  U.  States.  While  in 
(.  ongress  he  made  himself  conspicuous  as  one  of  the 
most  earnest  and  eloquent  opponents  of  slavery.  D.  1852. 
Sericulture,  (ser-e-kull'yur,)  n.  ( Agric .)  ‘  This  art 
is  daily  assuming  such  an  increasing  degree  of  impor¬ 
tance  iu  this  country,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  supplement  an  article  on. Sz/ArandAi/A-ioor/iM,  with  ad¬ 
ditional  information  on  both  the  rearing  of  the  worms 
and  the  preparation  of  their  product  itself.  —  Hearing 
of  Silk-worms*  It  is  ot  the  first  consequence  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  silk  that  one  of  the  species  of  mulberry 
should  lie  cultivated,  and  that  it  should  he  so  favorably 
situated  as  to  climate,  that  its  foliage  is  iu  readiness 
for  feeding  the  young  worms  when  they  are  first 
hatched  from  the  eggs.  The  species  best  adapted  is  the 
white  mulberry,  Monis  alba.  The  extreme  lateness  of 
season  .at  which  the  black  mulberry  produces  its  leaves 
prevents  its  employment  generally,  besides  which,  it 
M  ill  not  bear  the  loss  of  its  leaves ‘so  well.  It  is  said 
that  in  some  parts  of  China  the  silk-worm  is  easily 
reared  upon  the  trees  in  the  open  air.  So  little  has 
it  a  tendency  to  wander  far  from  the  place  of  its 
birth,  if  food  ho  at  hand,  that  it  only  requires  a 
warm  dry  atmosphere  to  bring  it  to  perfection;  hut 
usually,  even  in  China,  and  in  all  other  countries,  it 
is  thought  de  irable  to  raise  the  silk-worm  in  proper¬ 
ly  arranged  buildings,  and  to  supply  it  with  mul¬ 
berry  leaves  gathered  from  day  today.  In  India,  China, 
and  other  tropical  countries,  the  eggs  hatch  readilv  at 
the  proper  time  by  the  natural  heat;  but  in  southern 
Europe,  artificial  heat  is  almost  always  required;  for¬ 
merly,  the  heat  of  fermenting  dung  was  found  service¬ 
able,  and  the  warmth  of  the  human  body  was  also  used, 
the  eggs  being  carried  in  little  bags  in  the  bosom  of  the 
cultivators  ;  but  now  they  are  regularly  hatched  by 
stove-heat,  beginning  with  a  temperature  of  64°  F.. 
which  is  gradually  increased  through  ton  days  to  82°, at 
which  it  is  maintained  until  the  eggs  are  hatched. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  operation  is  facilitated 
by  washing  the  eggs  in  the  first  place  with  clean  water  ; 
and  some  cultivators  also  wash  them  in  wine,  the 
viluo  of  which  is  very  questionable.  Washing  is  found 
to  remove  a  certain  gmnminess  and  other  impuri¬ 
ties  from  the  eggs,  which  would  otherwise  impede 
tbe  hatching.  \\  lieu  the  silk-worms  have  been  reg¬ 
ularly  developed  as  above  described,  it  is  usual  to 
place  above  the  trays  various  little  contrivances  for 
the  caterpillar  to  spin  within:  many  of  the  Italian 
growers  employ  an  ingeniously  simple  arrangement, 
which  lasts  many  seasons,  and  when  not  in  use  occu¬ 
pies  very  small  space.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  thin 
slips  of  wood,  about  an  inch  wide, and  all  cutsufficiently 
long  to  reach  across  the  trays.  They  are  each  cut  at 
intervals  of  an  inch  half  through,  so  that  ouewillfit 
into  another,  and  when  complete  they  all  form  a 
series  of  cells,  which,  set  in  a  tray,  form  the  very  best 
receptacles  for  tbe  silk-worm  to  spin  in.  When  not  in 
use,  the  whole  arrangement  cm  he  compressed  int 
very  small  compass,  for  convenience  of  storage.  Other 
use  little  cones  of  paper,  or  small  twigs,  among  which 
the  cocoons  are  spun.  In  feeding  the  worms,  care  is 
taken  so  to  distribute  the  food  on  the  shelves  or  in 
the  trays  that  the  insects  shall  not  crowd  together ;  and 
for  this  reason,  the  most  careful  cultivators  chop  the 
leaves  small,  and  strew  them  very  evenly  about.  Great 
care  is  taken  not  to  let  the  worms  of  one  hatch  mix  with 
those  of  another,  unless  of  exactly  the  same  age.  other¬ 
wise  the  stronger  insects  would  deprive  the  younger 
of  their  food.  Many  other  niceties  of  attention  are  re- 
quir  d,  which  altogether  render  the  successful  roaring 
of  silk-worms  i  matter  of  much  anxiety  and  labor. — 
Preparation  of  Silk.  When  the  cocoons  are  completed, 
which  is  known  by  the  absence  of  any  sound  within, 
they  are  carefully  sorted,  and  a  certain  number  are 
kept  for  laying.  The  sexes  are  readily  known  by  the 
difference  of  shape  ns  well  as  of  size,  the  femaie  be¬ 
ing  plumper,  as  in  Fig. 

105,  and  the  male,  be¬ 
sides  being  much  small¬ 
er,  having  a  central  de¬ 
pression  and  sharper  ex¬ 
tremities.  The  French 
growers  sort  them  into 
9  varieties,  those  which 
are  less  compact,  or  in 
which  the  worm  liasdied 
—  a  fact  known  by  ex¬ 
ternal  indications  —  be¬ 
ing  separated  from  the  Fig.  105. — 1,  female 
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good  ones.  When  the  sorting  is  finished,  the  cocoons 
are  placed  in  an  oven  with  a  gentle  heat,  which  kills 
the  enclosed  chrysalis,  otherwise  they  would  all  become 
perforated,  by  the  insect  eating  through;  they  are  then 
prepared  for  winding  by  first  removing  the  flossy  cove r- 
ing,  which  is  often  somewhat  hard  and  compact.  The 
cocoons  are  placed  in  basins  of  water,  kept  warm  by 
charcoal  tires,  or  iu  the  larger  establishments,  by  steam. 
Ibis  softens  and  dissolves  the  natural  gum  which 
(*>ats  the  silk,  and  makes  the  various  coils  of  silk  ad¬ 
here  together  in  the  cocoon.  The  operator  then  takes 
a  small  branchy  twig,  and  stirs  them  about  in  the 
water.  This  is  sure  to  catch  hold  of  any  liberated  ends 
which  may  he  floating  in  the  water.  From  three  to 
five  of  these  ends  are  taken  and  twisted  together  with 
tbe  fingers,  so  as  to  unite  them  into  one  thread,  which 
is  passed  through  a  polished  metal  or  glass  eye  in  the 
reeling-machine,  which  is  so  far  from  t lie  hot-water 
hasin  as  to  give  the  softened  gum  on  the  silk  time  to 
dry  in  its  passage  from  the  basin  to  the  reel.  In  large 
matures  or  silk  establishments,  complex  machinery  is 
used  for  winding;  hut  reeling  apparatus  of  the  greatest 
simplicity  is  used  by  the  Chinese,  East  Indians,  and 
others  with  almost  equal  effect,  when  carefully  done, 
except  in  the  amount  of  work  accomplished.  Iu  all 
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Fig.  10G. 

cases,  however,  the  principle  is  the  same,  and  is  very 
simple,  as  shown  in  Fig.  100,  in  which  a  shows  the 
small  pan  of  water  holding  the  cocoons,  t lie  threads 
from  which  are  gradually  united,  and  Mound  on  the 
reel  6.  Great  care  and  skill  are  required  in  reeling  silk 
from  the  cocoons,  because,  although  the  recler  starts 
with  lour  or  five  cocoons,  not  only  are  their  individual 
threads  apt  to  break,  but  they  are  not  all  of  the  same 
length,  so  that  one  will  run  out  before  the  others. 
These  matters  are  carefully  watched;  and  as  often  as 
a  thread  breaks,  or  a  cocoon  runs  out,  another  thread 
is  joined  on,  and  is  made  to  adhere  to  the  compound 
thread  on  the  reel  by  its  natural  gumminess.  Each 
cocoon  generally  yields  300  yards  of  thread,  so  that  it 
takes  1200  or  1500  yards  to  make  300  yards  of  the 
filament  of  raw  silk,  by  which  name  the  reeled  silk  is 
always  known.  The  raw  silk  is  made  up  into  hanks  of 
various  sizes.  That  from  China  and  Japan  is  tied  in 
packages  of  six  hanks  each,  technically  called  book*, 
and  sometimes  the  ends  of  these  books  are  covered  with 
8ilken  caps  very  curiously  formed  out  of  a  single  co¬ 
coon,  so  managed  as  to  form  a  filmy  cap  sufficiently 
large  to  cover  a  man’s  head.  The  method  used  by  the 
Chinese  to  accomplish  this  is  quite  unknown  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  These  caps  or  bags,  when  closed,  are  sometimes 
nearly  a  foot  square,  ami  much  of  the  wadding  used  by 
the  Chinese  dressmakers  for  padding  is  made  by  plac¬ 
ing  these  bags  upon  each  other  in  t lie  required  thick¬ 
ness.  Notwithstanding  the  care  taken  in  reeling  the 
silk  from  the  cocoons,  and  forming  several  threads  into 
one,  it  is  not  ready  for  the  weaver,  but  has  to  undergo 
the  process  called  collectively  throwing.  In  England, 
this  is  a  special  trade,  the  silk  throwster  usually  con¬ 
ducting  it  in  large  mills  with  extensive  machinery, 
where  the  above  processes  are  all  carried  on,  geueraliy 
by  steam-power.  The  silk  reaches  the  throwster  in 
hanks  as  imported.  These  are  put  into  clean  soap  and 
waiter,  and  carefully  washed,  ties  having  been  placed 
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at  intervals,  to  prevent  the  silk  entangling.  After 
being  dried  by  hanging  in  the  drying-room,  they  are 
placed  on  large  skeleton  reels  called  swifts  ( 1 ,  Fig.  Iw7), 
so  adjusted  that  they  will  hold  the  hanks  tightly.  Its 
front  view  (2)  shows  that  the  spokes,  a  a,  arc  in  pairs. 
They  are  made  of  thin  pieces  of  laucewood,  and  each 
pair  is  rather  nearer  together  at  the  axle  than  at  the 
circumference,  where  they  are  connected  together  by  a 
small  band  of  cord,  6  6.  These  bands  are  so  tied  that 
they  will  slip  down  easily  to  admit  of  the  hanks 
being  placed ;  then,  by  pushing  the  cords  upwards, 
the  hank  can  be  stretched  to  its  fullest  extent.  This 
is  necessary  to  compensate  for  the  varying  lengths 
of  the  hanks  received  from  different  countries.  AN  lien 
the  swifts  are  set  iu  motion,  the  silk  is  carried  from 
the  hanks  to  bobbins,  upon  which  it  is  wound  for  the 


convenience  of  further  operations.  The  bobbins  are 
then  taken  from  the  winding  to  the  cleaning  machine, 
when  they  are  placed  on  fixed  spindles,  so  that  they 
will  turn  with  the  slightest  pull;  and  the  thread  is 
passed  through  a  small  apparatus  attached  to  the  ma¬ 
chine,  which  is  specially  called  the  cleaner, and  consists 
essentially  of  two  polished  smooth-edged  blades  of 
metal  (a  a.  Fig  108),  attached  to  a 
part  of  the  frame  of  the  machine, 

6.  They  are  held  together  by  the 
screw  c,  and  are  slightly  opened  a 
or  closed  by  the  other  screw  d,  so 
that  the  thread  can  ho  put  be¬ 
tween  them  down  to  the  small 
orifice  e,  and  then,  by  tightening 
the  screw,  preventing  its  return, 
after  passing  through  this  small, 
hole,  which  is  the  gauge  of  the 
thread,  and  removes  any  irregu¬ 
larities  or  adherent  dirt.  The  silk  - 
next  passes  over  a  glass  or  metal 
rod,  and  then  through  another 
small  hole,  much  larger  than  that  of  tbe  cleaner,  and 
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usually  made  of  glass,  on  to  the  bobbin,  upon  which  it 
is  wound  by  the  action  of  tbe  machine.  Tbe  next  process 
u  twisting  tlie  cleaned  thread,  by  which  it  becomes  better 
adapted  for  being  combined  with  oilier  threads.  Dmih- 
liny  is  the  next  process,  and  tliisconsists  in  running  off 
a  number  ot  bobbins  of  twisted  silk  on  to  one  bobbin 
ot  a  larger  size,  which  is  put  into  tlie  tf/romno-niachitie. 
"beu  the  ends  of  tlie  doubled  silk  are  passed  through  a 
smooth  hole  on  to  a  large  reel;  which  rewinds  it  into 
hanks,  but  twisting  tlie  threads  into  a  fine  cord  as  it 
goes  from  the  bobbius  to  the  reel.  This  operation  of 
throwing  derives  its  name  from  the  Saxon  thrawan,  to 
whirl  or  twist.  After  this,  the  hunks  have  to  be  again 
wound  on  reels  and  bobbins  for  the  weaver,  the  former 
for  the  warp,  and  the  latter  for  the  weft.  For  many 
purposes,  only  some  ot  these  operations  are  required 
1,1,18  *or  common  and  light  fabrics,  such  as  Persian, 
gauze,  Ac.,  only  the  two  first,  are  needed,  viz.,  the  wind- 
inland  cleaning,  and  the  material  is  called  dumbsingles. 
it  it  has  been  wound ,  cleaned,  and  thrown,  it  is  called 
Virown-singles,  and  is  used  for  weaving  common  broad 
studs  or  plain  silks  and  ribbons.  If  wound,  cleaned, 
doubled,  and  thrown,  it  is  called  tram,  ami  is  used  for  the 
richer  silks  and  velvets,  but  only  for  the  weft  or  shoot; 
and  if  wound ,  cleaned ,  spun,  doubled,  and  thrown ,  it  is 
ciilled  organxine,  and  is  used  for  the  warps  of  fine  fabrics. 
.Before  winding  the  cocoons,  a  flossy  portion  has  to  he 
removed;  and  after  all  has  been  wound  off,  another 
portion  remains,  like  a  compact  bag;  these  are  collected 
and  sold  under  the  name  of  waste-silk ,  and  to  these  are 
added  the  fragments  of  broken  threads  which  accumu¬ 
late  m  considerable  quantities  during  the  reeling  and 
throwing  operations.  Formerly,  very  little  use  was 
made  of  waste-silk  ;  not  a  little  of  it  was  employed  by 
engineers  and  others  for  mere  cleaning  purposes ; 
although,  as  early  as  1671,  a  proposition  was  made  by  a 
manufacturer  named  Edmond  Blood  to  make  it  availa¬ 
ble  by  carding  it  with  teasels  or  rowing-cards.  He  took 
out  a  patent  for  this  invention,  but  apparently  did  not 
bring  it  into  use.  Another  patent  was  taken  out  for  the 
same  thing  in  1855,  by  Louis  Narcisse  Dupont, and  from 
this  time  it  has  been  all  spun  into  yarns,  thereby  greatly 
economizing  the  use  of  silk,  as  the  quantity  of  silk- 
waste  always  greatly  exceeds  the  amount  of  good  silk 
reeled  off.  The  ]  recesses  employed  in  the  production 
of  silk-yarn  from  the  waste  differ  little  from  those  for 
spinning  other  materials. 

Ser  ous  Fluids.  (Physiol,  and  Med.)  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  by  chemists  and  physicians  to  various  fluids  oc¬ 
curring  in  tlie  animal  body.  They  are  arranged  by 
Gorup -Besanez,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on 
Physiological  Chemistry,  under  three  heads:  1.  Those 
which  are  contained  in  the  serous  sacs  of  the  l>ody,  as 
the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  the  pericardial  fluid,  the  peri¬ 
toneal  fluid,  the  pleural  fluid,  the  fluid  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  testis,  and  the  synovial  fluid.  2.  The  tears 
and  the  fluids  existing  in  the  eyeball,  the  amniotic  fluid, 
and  transudations  into  the  tissue  of  organs.  3.  Morbid 
or  excessive  transudations,  such  as  dropsical  fluids, 
the  fluids  occurring  in  hydatids,  and  in  blisters  and 
vesicles  on  the  skin,  and  transudations  from  the  blood 
in  the  intestinal  capillaries,  as  in  cases  of  intestinal 
catarrh,  cholera,  or  disentery.  All  these  fluids  hear  a 
close  resemblance  to  one  another,  both  in  their  phy¬ 
sical  and  chemical  characters.  In  so  far  as  relates 
to  their  physical  characters,  they  are  usually  clear 
and  transparent,  colorless  or  slightly  yellow,  of  a 
slight  saline,  mawkish  taste,  and  exhibiting  an  alka¬ 
line  reaction  with  test-paper.  They  possess  no  special 
formal  or  histological  elements,  but  on  a  microscopic 
examination,  blood-corpuscles,  cells  of  various  kinds, 
molecular  granules,  and  epitheliun  may  occasionally 
he  observed  in  them.  The  ordinary  chemical  con¬ 
stituents  of  these  fluids  are  water,  fibrin  (occasion¬ 
ally),  albumen,  the  fats,  animal  soaps,  cholesterin,  ex¬ 
tractive  matters,  urea  (occasionally),  the  same  inorganic 
salts  which  are  found  in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  and 
the  same  gases  as  occur  in  the  blood.  As  rare  constit¬ 
uents,  and  only  occurring  in  disease,  may  be  mentioned 
sugar,  the  biliary  acids,  salts  of  lactic  and  succinic 
acids,  creatine,  mucin,  Ac. —  Serous  Membranes.  There 
are  seven  of  these  membranes  in  the  human  body, 
three  being  median  and  single,  while  two  are  double 
and  lateral.  They  are  tbe  arachnoid,  the  pericardium, 
and  the  peritoneum,  with  the  two  pleurae  and  tunicas 
vaginales  testis.  Thus  they  are  connected,  with  the 
obvious  view  of  facilitating  motion  and  affording  gen¬ 
eral  protection,  with  all  tlie  most  important  organs  in 
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the  body.  They  are  all  closed  sacs,  with  one  exception, 
and  each  sac  or  continuous  membrane  consists  of  two 
portions — a  parietal  one  which  lines  the  walls  of  the 
cavity,  and  a  visceral  or  reflected  one,  which  forms  au 
almost  complete  coating  or  investment  for  the  viscera 
contained  in  the  cavity.  The  interior  of  the  sac  is 
filled  during  life  with  a  halitus  or  vapor,  which  after 
death  condenses  into  a  serous  fluid.  With  regard  to 
their  structure,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  they  consist 
essentially  of  (1)  Epithelium  ;  (2)  Basement  Membrane  ; 
(3)  A  stratum  of  areolar  or  cellular  tissue,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  chief  thickness  of  the  membrane,  and  is 
the  constituent  on  which  its  physical  properties  are 
mainly  dependent.  This  layer  is  more  liable  to  varia¬ 
tion  than  the  others,  and  one  of  the  most  common  al¬ 
terations  is  an  augmentation  of  the  yellow  fibrous  ele¬ 
ment,  by  which  an  increased  elasticity  is  given  to  the 
membrane,  which  is  thus  better  adapted  for  distention, 
and  for  a  subsequent  return  to  its  original  bulk.  The 
situations  iu  which  this  augmentation  is  found  are  in 
exact  conformity  with  this  view:  in  the  peritoneum, 
which  lines  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  and  covers 
the  bladder,  it  attains  its  maximum  ;  in  the  detached 
folds  of  the  mesentery,  in  the  costal  pleurae,  and  in  the 
suspensory  ligament  of  the  liver,  it  is  still  very  promi¬ 
nent;  while  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  belly,  and  in 
the  serous  membranes  covering  the  heart,  liver,  Ac.,  it  is 
almost  absent.  The  following  are  the  most  important 
of  the  morbid  changes  to  which  these  membranes  are 
liable:  One  of  the  most  frequent  of  the  morbid  appear¬ 
ances  seen  in  these  structures  is  the  presence  of  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  serous  fluid  in  their  cavity.  This  condition 
occurs  in  deaths  from  various  diseases,  and  in  general 
the  serous  membrane  only  shares  in  a  dropsy  which  is 
common  to  other  structures,  and  especially  affects  the 
areolar  or  cellular  tissue.  When  general  anasarca,  or 
dropsy  of  the  cellular  tissue,  has  existed  for  a  long 
time,  more  or  less  dropsical  effusion  is  usually  found  in 
the  plehrae  and  peritoneum.  Tubercle  is  seldom  pri¬ 
marily  deposited  iu  these  membranes,  although  it  is 
not  uncommon  after  other  organs  have  been  impli¬ 
cated.  Cancer  and  ossification  of  the  serous  mem¬ 
branes  are  rare  affections,  but  cysts  of  various  kinds, 
some  of  which  are  of  parasitic  origin,  are  often  found. 

Ser'ro,  in  New  Mexico ,  a  vill.  of  Taos  co.  ;pop.  390. 

Server  Pasha,  (sur'vur  pdsh'aw,)  an  eminent  Turk¬ 
ish  statesman,  b.  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century.  After  being  employed  in  various  subordinate 
official  and  diplomatic  capacities,  he  was  sent  to  Russia 
after  the  coronation  of  Alexander  II.,  as  charge 
d'affaires,  and  by  his  tact  and  ability  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  most  friendly  relations  between  the 
cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Sublime  Porte.  On 
his  return  he  filled  in  succession  high  and  important 
offices  of  state,  and,  in  1871,  succeeded  Ali  Pasha  as 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  had  much  experience 
in  the  special  duties  of  his  office,  a  very  conciliatory 
manner,  a  European  education,  and  great  popularity 
with  the  diplomatic  body. 

Servia.  See  next  column. 

Service,  ( sur'vis ,)  n.  (Bot.)  Pyrvs  domestica ,  a  tree  of 
50  or  60  feet  in  height,  with  pinnated  leaves,  which  are 
downy  beneath,  and  their  leaflets  serrated  upwards, 
and  small  white  flowers  in  panicles.  It  is  cultivated 
for  its  fruit,  which  is  obovate,  and  about  an  inch  in 
length,  resembling  a  small  pear,  but  pleasant  only  in 
a  doughy  and  over-ripened  state,  like  the  medlar.  The 
tree  is  of  very  slow  growth,  and  attains  a  great  age. 
The  timber  is  valuable,  very  heavy,  fine-grained,  and 
susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  possessing  a  strength  and 
durability  which  particularly  adapt  it  for  some  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  machine  -  maker.  It  is  used  also  for 


Fig.  109.- 


-  wild  s  hr  vice,  (Pyrus  torminalis.) 
a,  fruit ;  b,  flower. 


making  mathematical  rulers.  Ac.  —  The  name  Wild 
Service  is  given  to  an  allied  species,  Pyrus  torminahs, 
also  called  the  Sorb,  a  common  native  of  the  middle 
and  south  of  England,  and  of  the  middle  and  south 
of  Europe  —  a  small  tree,  with  a  spotted  fruit,  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  that  of  the  common  haw¬ 
thorn,  which,  like  the  fruit  of  the  true  Service,  i 
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becomes  mellowed  and  pleasant  by  keeping,  and  is 
regularly  brought  to  the  market  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.  The  dried  fruit  is  used  in  some  places  as  a 
cure  for  diarrhoea.  The  wood  is  highly  valued.  It  is 
hard  and  tough,  yellowish-white,  with  brownish-red 
and  dark-brown  streaks.  See  1’yrus. 

Servia.  The  independence  of  S.  was  recognized  in 
1878,  under  the  Berlin  treaty,  (p.  297,)  full  religious 
liberty  to  be  enjoyed,  and  S.  to  bear  a  share  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt  of  Turkey.  Present  area,  48,657  kilo  c.,  which 
includes  the  acquisition  under  the  treaty  of  abt.  11.097 
kilo  c.,  with  a  pop.  of  about  367,000.  Total  pop.,  (1874,) 
1,353,270;  1878,  est .,  1,720,000. 

Sev'ent.v-fl  rst,  in  N.  Cl,  a  twp.  of  Cumberland  co. 

Se'vierville,  in  Term.,  a  dist.  and  vill.  oi  Sevier  co. 

Sevolle'ta.  in  N.  M.,  a  prec.  of  Valencia  co. 

Reward.  ( su'drd ,)  in  Neb.,  a  twp.  of  Seward  co.  —  In 
Neb.,  an  E.  cent,  co.,  cap.  Seward. 

Sexrieeiinal,  (- drs'e-mdl .)  [From  L.  sex.  six,  and  de- 
cem,  ten.J  ( Or y stall.)  A  term  which  designates  a  crys¬ 
tal  the  prism  of  which  has  six  faces  with  two  summits; 
and,  taken  together,  ten  faces.  Sex  duodecimal  refers  to 
one  with  twelve  faces. 

Key 'moil  r,  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  La  Fayette  co. 

Key 'moil  r,  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Outagamie  co. 

Shack  le  Island,  iu  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Sumner  co.; 
pop,  1,119. 

Shadow.  (Optics.)  A  portion  of  space  from  which 
light  is  debarred  by  the  interposition  of  an  opaque 
body.  If  the  luminous  body  be  too  near,  or  too  large 
to  be  considered  as  a  mere  point,  then  each  atom  of  the 
light-giving  surface  throws  its  owu  shaduwindependent 
of  the  others.  We  have  thus  in  reality  a  multiplicily 
of  shadows  overlapping  each  other,  and  forming  what 
in  common  parlance  is  ‘‘a”  shadow  of  the  opaque  body, 
which  is  darkest  at  those  places  where  all  the  separate 
shadows  overlap  each  other,  and  becomes  lighter  as  it 
gradually  falls  beyond  the  limits  of  more  and  more  of 
these  separate  shadows.  The  depth  of  a  shadow  de¬ 
pends  from  mere  force  of  contrast  on  the  intensity  of 
the  light  around  it;  it  also  depends  much  on  the  near¬ 
ness  of  the  object,  as  compared  with  its  size,  to  the  sur¬ 
face  upon  which  the  shadow  is  thrown  ;  lor  the  rays  of 
light  by  their  properties  of  reflection,  refraction,  and 
dispersion  tend  to  bend  “round  ”  the  opaque  object, and 
the  increase  of  distance  between  an  object  and  its 
shadow  allows  more  scope  for  this  actiou. 

Shad  y,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Johnson  co .;pop.  178. 

Shady  Grove,  iu  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Twiggs  co. ;  pop. 
472. 

Khady  Hill.  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Lincoln  co. :  p.  G05. 

Kliady  Spring;,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Raleigh 
co. ;  pop.  686. 

Shake'rag,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Cherokee  co. ;  pop. 
503.  —  A  vill.  of  Henry  co. ;  pop.  428. —  A  dist.  of  Wilcox 
co. ;  pop.  361. 

Sliakdo,  (shahk'do.)  ( Metall .)  The  name  of  a  metal 
extensively  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  buckles,  me¬ 
tallic  ornaments  for  military  accoutrements,  &c.  It 
presents  a  brilliant  bluish-black  surface,  aud  consists 
of  an  alloy  of  gold  and  copper,  in  which  the  former  is 
used  to  the  extent  of  from  1  to  10  per  cent. 

Shak'er,  or  Whitewater,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Crosby 
twp.,  Hamilton  co .’,pop.  123. 

Shak'ers*  Herbs,  (-Urbz.)  ( Med.)  The  name  given 
to  certain  dried  herbs  prepared  for  the  markets  of  our 
eastern  cities  by  the  communities  of  Shakers  in  various 
States.  They  are  considerably  used  both  in  medical 
treatment  and  in  cooking. 

Slial lotto  .  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Brunswick 
co.;  pop.  1,035. 

Kti  allow  ford,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  De  Kalb  co. ;  pop. 
277. 

Ktiamo  kin,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  bor.  of  Northumber¬ 
land  co. ;  pop.  4,320. 

Shane's  Crossing,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Dublin  twp., 

Mercer  co. ;  pop.  246. 

Shanghai  Oil,  (shdng'a.)  (Com.)  An  oil  expressed 
from  a  species  of  Brassica,  and  extensively  exported 
from  Shanghai,  China, —  whence  its  commercial  name. 

Klian  nonsville,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Decatur  co. ; 
pop.  739. 

Shanone'ham,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Watauga 
co. ;  pop.  328. 

Kliar  dine's,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Jefferson  co. ;  pop. 
835. 

Shark-liver  Oil.  (Com.)  That  oil  which  is  yielded 
by  the  common  shark,  and  which  is  placed  among  the 
fish-oils. 

Sharks'-fins.  (-finz,)  are  highly  regarded  by  the  Chi¬ 
nese  as  an  article  of  diet,  and,  consequently,  their  im¬ 
portation  into  China  forms  an  important  item  of  trade. 
They  are  shipped  in  a  dry  state,  in  quantities  of  about 
500  fins  to  the  picul,  and  command  a  price  varying  from 
$6  to  $60  per  picul,  according  to  quality  and  the  state 
of  the  market-stock.  They  are  chiefly  obtained  from 
the  waters  west  of  Bombay  as  far  as  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Sharon,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Todd  co. ;  pop.  897. 

Sharon,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Mecklenburg  co. : 
pop.  2,197. 

Sharon,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Bland  co  ;  pop.  939. 

Sharp  Creek,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  McPherson  co. ; 
pop.  199. 

Sharpe,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Alexander  co. ; 
pop.  825. 

Sharpes'bnrg,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Iredell 
co. ;  pop.  947. 

Sharp's,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Hickman  co. :  pop.  400. 

Sharps,  ) among  millers,  a  term  for  a  particu¬ 

lar  class  of  meal :  equivalent  to  middlings ;  which  latter 
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term  is  sometimes  substituted  for  it.  —  The  term  Is  also 
applied  to  sewing-needles,  as  correlative  to  blunts. 

Sharp's  Chapel,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Union  co.; 
p<  p.  543. 

Sharp  Top,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Pickens  co.;  p.  458. 

Sharp  town,  in  Maryland ,  a  dist.  of  Wicomico  co. ; 
pop.  695. 

Sliarps  lown,  in  New  Jersey,  a  vill.  of  Pilcsgrove 
twp.,  Salem  co. ;  pop.  296. 

Shas  ta,  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Baker  co.;  pop.  320. 

Shaver,  (shdv'iir.)  (Can.)  A  cant  term  applied  to  a 
purchaser  of  commercial  paper  at  rates  in  excess  of  the 
legal  interest  thereon. 

Shaw  nee,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Cherokee  co. ;  pop.  894. 

—  A  twp.  of  Wyandotte  co. ;  pop.  1,243. 

Shaw  nee,  m  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Cape  Girardeau  co.; 
pop.  1,676. 

Shaw's,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Cheatham  co. ;  pop.  594. 

—  A  dist.  of  Giles  co. ;  pop.  1,190. 

Shaw's  Creek,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Edgefield 
co. ;  pop.  1 ,7  60. 

Shays*  Rebellion,  (shdz.)  (Amer.  Hid.)  In  1786-7 
public  dissatisfaction  of  long  existence  with  the  State 
govt,  ot  Massachusetts  found  a  vent  in  open  insurrec¬ 
tion  against  the  law  and  its  administrators.  The  leader 
of  the  malcontents,  one  Daniel  Shays,  B.  in  1740,  had 
served  as  a  captain  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and 
though  not  prominent  in  the  first  stages  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion,  he  became  eventually  its  leader.  The  popular 
grievances  complained  of,  and  which  the  insurgents 
under  Shay  sought  to  redress  by  force  of  arms,  were  of 
inordinate  taxation,  aristocratic  leanings  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  and  maladministration  of  the  laws.  They 
also  complained  of  the  non-circulation  of  paper  money. 
Certain  concessions  w  ere  granted  by  t lie  legislature  so 
as  to  allay  the  public  discontent,  but  these  proved  in¬ 
efficacious.  In  Dec.,  17«w6,  Shays  occupied  the  towns 
of  Worcester  and  Springfield  at  the  bead  of  a  consid¬ 
erable  armed  force,  and  suspended  the  sittings  of  the 
courts  at  those  places.  In  Jan.,  in  command  of  some 
2,u00  men,  he  advanced  on  Springfield  a  second  time, 
with  the  intent  to  take  possession  of  the  arsennl  there. 
On  the  road,  however,  they  were  attacked  and  dispersed 
by  a  body  of  State  militia,  wfith  some  loss  of  life,  upon 
which  the  insurgents  retreated  in  confusion,  pursued 
by  Gen.  Lincoln  as  far  as  Petersham,  at  which  place  150 
of  them  surrendered;  the  remainder  managed  to  escape, 
including  the  leaders,  who  found  a  refuge  in  New 
Hampshire.  Eventually,  a  free  pardon  was  promised 
to  all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms;  fourteen  of  the 
ringleaders  were  tried  and  condemned  t» »  death,  but 
they,  also,  were  finally  amnestied.  Shays  himself,  after 
remainiug  in  hiding  in  Vermont  for  upwards  a  year, 
sued  for  pardon,  obtained  it.  and  removing  to  the  State 
of  New  York,  D.  there,  at  Sparta,  in  1825. 

Shea.  John  Gilmart,  (she,)  an  American  author,  b.  in 
New’  York  city  in  1824.  After  relinquishing  the  legal 
profession,  he  passed  some  years  in  teaching,  and  pro¬ 
duced  his  first  literary  work — Discovery  and  Explora¬ 
tion  of  the  Mississippi  Valley — in  1852.  He  has  since 
published  numerous  works,  chiefly  pertaining  to  his¬ 
torical  researches  in  regard  to  the  domination  of  the 
French  and  other  Catholic  nations  in  portions  of  the 
American  continent, 

Sliea  Butter,  (she'ah,)  (otherwise  known  as  Vegeta¬ 
ble  Tallow  and  as  Galam  Butter.)  (Cbm.)  A  vege¬ 
table  adipose  matter  of  a  reddish-white  color,  not  un¬ 
like  that  of  palm-oil,  imported  from  W.  Africa,  where 
it  is  extracted  from  the  Bassia  par kii  tree.  It  is  used 
by  soap-boilers  in  an  unbleached  state  ns  a  substitute 
for  palm-oil. 

Slieak  ley  ville,  in  Pentisylvania,  a  borough  of  Mer¬ 
cer  co. ;  p(p.  273. 

Sliear  ley's,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Benton  co.;^.  257. 

Sheath-bill.  ( sheth'bfl .)  (Zobl.)  The  common  name 
of  the  genus  Chirmis ,  family  Columhidse.  In  this  genus 
the  legs  are  stout  and 
moderately  long,  the 
toes  much  resemble 
those  of  the  common 
fowl,  but  the  fore-toes 
are  united  at  t he  base. 

The  bill  is  thick  and 
conical,  and  the  base  is 
covered  by  a  horny 
sheath,  which  the  bird 
has  the  powrer  of  rais¬ 
ing  and  depressing. 

The  White  S.,  Chionis 
alba  (F  i  g.  110),  in¬ 
habits  the  shores  of  Fig.  110. 

Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  and  neighboring  islands,  and  feeds  on  molluscs, 
crustaceans,  and  whatever  animal  substance  is  thrown 
up  by  the  waves.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  partridge. 

Sheath  ing  Paper.  (Naui.)  Thick  brown  paper 
u»ed  in  the  sheathing  of  a  ship’s  bottom.  It  is  coated 
with  tar,  and  laid  on  between  the  planks  and  the  metal 
sheets. 

Klic'banee,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Iroquois  co.;  p.  2,530. 

Sheboygan.  in  a  township  and  city  of 

Sheboygan  co. ;  pop.  6,713. 

Sheer,  ( sher .)  (Manuf.)  A  name  under  which  are 
known  all  cotton  or  linen  goods  of  great  fineness  or 
transparency  of  texture. 

Sheen's,  iu  Alabama,  a  township  of  Sanford  co. ;  p.  567. 

Sheet  Brass.  (Metall.)  Plates  of  brass,  of  varying 
thickness,  and  running  from  4  to  24  inches  in  width, 
and  from  12  to  48  inches  in  length. 

Sheeting:,  (shet'ing.)  (Manuf.)  A  name  given  to 
stout  bleached  or  unbleuchcd  cloth— of  linen,  hemp, 
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or  cotton  —  Used  for  betiding,  and  from  1  to  3  yards  I 
wide. 

Sheet  Si<'ad,  (-/  d.)  (Met all.)  Rolls  of  lead  opening 
out  into  sheets,  the  square  dimension  of  which  ranges 
from  between  6  to  12  feet. 

Sheet  Rubber,  (-rub'bur.)  (Mann/.)  The  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  rolls  of  vulcanized  India-rubber  of  two  feet 
width  and  various  lengths. 

Sheet  Zinc,  (-zingk.)  i  Melall.)  Zinc  plates  ranging 
in  size  Iroiu  lo  X  J-  inches  to  36  X  72,  and  sometimes 
more. 

Slieflleld  Goods,  (sheffild-.)  (Com.)  The  general 
designation  given  commercially  to  the  fine  cutlery  and 
other  metallic  wares  manufactured  at  Sheffield,  Eng. 

Slielbi  ua,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Salt  River  town¬ 
ship,  Shelby  co. ;  pop.  1,145. 

Shelburne,  (shtl'burn,)  William  Petty,  Earl  of,  and 
first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  was  b.  in  1737,  and  com¬ 
menced  his  political  career  in  17b  1  by  entering  the 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Wycombe,  but  only 
sat  tor  a  few  weeks,  the  death  of  his  father  having 
called  him  to  the  House  of  Lords.  When  Mr.  G.  Gren¬ 
ville  succeeded  Bute  in  1763,.$,  whose  talents  had  made 
him  remarked,  although  only  26,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Board  of  i'rade.  When  Chatham  formed 
his  second  administration  in  1766,  he  made  X one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  although  not  yet  thirty.  Upon  the 
full  «*f  Lord  North's  ministry  in  1782,  George  III.  sent 
lor  S.,  and  proposed  to  him  to  form  a  government.  He 
declined,  not  being  the  head  of  a  party  ;  was  thereupon 
sent  by  the  king  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  with 
an  offer  of  the  Treasury,  himself  to  he  one  of  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State.  According  to  Earl  Russell  iu  his  Lift 
of  C.  J.  Pox ,  it  soon  appeared  that  S.  was  not  so  much 
the  colleague  as  the  rival  of  Lord  Rockingham,  the 
chosen  minister  of  the  Court,  and  the  head  of  a  sep¬ 
arate  party  in  the  Cabinet.  Upon  the  death  of  Rock¬ 
ingham  iu  1782,  the  king  sent  at  once  lor  S.,  and  of¬ 
fered  him  the  Treasury,  which  he  accepted  without 
consulting  his  colleagues.  Fox  thereupon  resigned, 
and  .S’,  introduced  William  Pitt,  then  only  23,  into  office 
as  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  S.'s  ministry,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  king's  announcement  of  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  concede  the  independence  of  the  American 
Colonies,  found  itself  outvoted  by  the  coalition  between 
Fox  and  Lord  North.  He  resigned,  and  the  coalition 
ministry  took  his  place,  hut  soon  broke  up.  The  na¬ 
tion  expocted  that  the  king  on  this  event  would  have 
sent  for  £*.,  but  William  Pitt  received  the  splendid 
prize,  aud  K.  was  consoled  with  the  coronet  of  a  mar¬ 
quis  (of  Lansdowne).  During  the  latter  years  of  his 
life,  his  health  was  delicate,  aud  he  withdrew  from 
public  life  ;  hut  lie  came  forward  as  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  union  with  Ireland.  He  indulged  his  tastes  in 
the  adornment  of  Lansdowne  House.  Here  he  collected 
a  splendid  gallery  of  ancient  and  modern  pictures,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  library  of  10,000  volumes,  comprising 
the  largest  collection  of  pamphlets  and  memoirs  on 
English  history  aud  politics  possessed  by  any  man  of 
his  time  He  was  a  discerning  patrou  of  genius.  It 
was  while  he  resided  in  Lansdowne  House  as  the 
librarian  and  friend  of  .S*.  that  Dr.  Priestley  made  the 
discovery  of  oxygen.  Jeremy  Beutham,  the  political 
economist,  was  one  of  Lord  .S’.'s  most  intimate  friends. 
J).  I8U5.  1 1  is  Life  awl  Letters,  edited  by  Lord  E.  Fitz- 

maurice,  appeared  in  1875. 

Shelby,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Edwards  co. ;  pop.  1.469. 

Shelby,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Pike  co. ;  pop.  1,115. 

Shelby,  in  Mchigan,  a  twp.  of  Oceana  co. ;  j/op.  557. 

Shelby,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  t  wp.  of  La  Crosse  co. ;  pop.  654. 

Slielby  Tit  y ,  in  Kentucky,  a  vill.  of  Boyle  co. ;  p.  223. 

Shet'<t;>il,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Beaufort  co. ; 
pop.  2,225. 

Shell  Flowers  are  ornamental  articles  of  floral  de¬ 
sign  made  of  small  colored  shells. 

Shelling,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Cumberland  co.jpop. 
285. 

Shell  ^louiiil,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Marion  co. ; 
pop.  4'Jl. 

Shell-work,  (wiirk.)  (Arts.)  Jewelry  and  knick- 
knacks  artistically  manufactured  of  tortoise-shell. 

Slieloeta,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  vill.  of  Armstrong  twp., 
Indiana  co. ;  pop.  113. 

Sliel' ion's,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Pickens  co. ;  p.  218. 

Shelton's,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist. of  V\  iison  co. ;  pop.  bib. 

Shelton's  Creek.  in  Tennessee,  a  dist  of  Lincoln  co. 

Sheii;in<io  ah,  in  Penna.,  a  borough  of  Schuylkill  co. 

Shenandoah,  in  Virginia  a  twp  of  Page  co. 

Sli  ep  ;ml.  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Crawford  co. 

Shep  herd,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Jefferson  co. 

Shepherd  Kings.or  llyk'sos,  the  name  given  to 
the  kings  of  the  15th,  1*  th.and  17th  dynasties  of  Egypt. 
They  were  probably  not  Hebrews,  hut  a  collection  of  the 
nomadic  tribes  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  who  adopted  Egyp¬ 
tian  customs  and  religion.  They  held  possession  of  the 
country  from  about  2200  b.  c.  to  1700  b.c.  Their  capital 
was  Tanis.  the  Zoan  of  the  Old  Testament,  called  now 
San,  whose  inhabitants  at  the  present  day  have  the  same 
peculiarity  of  physiognomy  as  the  old  Egyptian  type. 

Slier'idaii.  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Logan  co. ;  pop.  1002. 

Sheridan.  in  Iowa ,  a  twp.  of  Carroll  co — A  twp.  of  Po¬ 
weshiek  co. —  A  twp.  of  Scott  co.;  pop.  1,222. 

Slieridn  n.  in  Kan.,  a  twp.  of  Crawford  co. — A  twp.  of 
Cherokee  co  — A  twp  of  Linn  co. — A  twp.  ot  Ottawa  co. 

Sheridan.  in  Mich.,  a  twp.  of  Clare  co. — A  twp.  of  Hu¬ 
ron  co.— A  twp.  of  Mecosta  co. —  A  twp.  of  Newaygo  co. 

Sheridan,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Daviess  co. ;  pop.  923. 

Slier  id  ;t  it.  in  Nebraska,  a  twp.  of  \N  ashingtoti  co. 

Sheridan,  in  Oregou,  a  prec. of  Yam  Hill  co  .\pop  692. 

Sheridan,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Colleton  dist. 

Sheridan,  iu  West  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Calhoun  co. ; 
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pop.  689.  — A  twp.  of  Lewis  co.;  pop.  2,320.  —  A  twp.  of 
Lincoln  co.;  pop.  949. 

Slier  i«la n,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  twp.  of  Linn  co. ;  pop.  117. 

Slier  inaii,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Johnson  co. ;  p.  107. 

Sherman,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Mason  co. ;  pop.  590. 

Sherman,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Calhoun  co.;  pop.  545. — 
A  twp.  of  Hardin  co. ;  pop.  77.  —  A  twp.  of  Jasper  co. ; 
pop.  1,007.  — A  twp.  of  Monona  co. ;  p<p.  196.  —  A  twp. 
of  Montgomery  co. ;  pop.  295.  —  A  twp.  of  Story  co. ; 
pop.  420. 

Sherman,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Clay  co. ;  pop.  952. — A 
twp.  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop.  667.  —  A  twp.  of  Dickinson 
co. ;  pop.  177.  —  A  twp.  of  Leavenworth  co. ;  pop.  834. 

Sherman,  in  Maine,  a  twp.  of  Aroostook  co.  ;pop.  701. 

Sherman,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Huron  co. ;  pop.  385. 

—  A  twp.  of  Isabella  co.  \pop.  134.  —  A  twp.  of  Kewee¬ 
naw  co. ;  pop.  929.  —  A  twp.  of  Mason  co. ;  pop.  152.  —  A 
twp.  of  Newaygo  co. ;  pop.  382.  —  A  twp.  of  Osceola  co.; 
pop.  116. 

Sherman,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Redwood  co. ;  pop. 
67.  —  A  twp.  of  Wabashaw  co. ;  pop.  740. 

Sherman,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  I)e  Kalb  co. ;  pop . 
1,116.  —  A  twp.  of  Putnam  co. ;  pop.  9S7. 

Sherman,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Darlington  co. ; 
pop.  1,385. 

Sherman,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Boone  co.;  pop. 
878.  —  A  twp.  of  Calhoun  co. ;  pop.  640. —  A  twp.  of 
Hampshire  co. ;  pop.  1,089. 

Sherman,  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Dunn  co. ;  pop.  305. 

—  A  twp.  of  Sheboygan  co. ;  pop.  1,664. 

Sherman, in  Wyoming  Territory,  a  twp.  of  Albany  co.; 

pop.  148. 

Sherman  Hill,  in  Mississippi,  a  prec.  of  Scott  co. ; 
pop.  1,479. 

Sher  man  town,  in  Nevada,  a  twp.  of  White  Pine 
co. ;  pop.  932. 

Sherrill,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Texas  co. ;  pop.  1,399. 

Sher'wood,  in  Colorado  Territory ,  a  dist.  of  Larimer 
co. ;  pop.  160. 

Shickstiiii'ny,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  Luzerne 
co. ;  pop.  1,045. 

Shield's,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Columbia  co. ;  pop.  477. 

Shi k-tson^,  (sheek-sdng'.)  (Cambistry.)  In  China,  a 
weight  of  quantity  equivalent  to  160  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Shiloh,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Marengo  co. ;  p.  1,391. 

Shiloh,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Edgar  co. ;  pop. 1-lb. 

Shiloh,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Grundy  co. ;  pop.  539. 

Shiloh,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Union  co. ;  pip.  792. 

Shiloh,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  ot  Camden  co. ;  pop. 
1,546.  —  A  twp.  of  Iredell  co. ;  pop.  1.541. 

Shiloh,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Sumter  co. ;  pop. 
1,518. 

Shiloh,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Sumner  co.;  pop.  1,337. 

Shiloh,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  King  George  co. ;  p.  1,797. 

Shnloli  Clnircii.  in  Texas,  a  prec.  of  Liberty  co. ; 
pop.  433. 

Ship  Canal, (ka-nuV.)  An  inland  canal,  wide  and  deep 
enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  merchant-ships  of 
considerable  tonnage:  —  the  Suez  Canal  is  a  notable 
example. 

Shi  pc'*,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Knox  co. ;  pop.  1,090. 

Ship-letter.  (Com.)  A  letter  conveyed  by  a  vessel 
other  than  one  belonging  to  the  regular  or  oflieial  mail- 
service. 

Shipping-clerk,  (-Tcldrk.)  (Com.)  A  mercantile 
employe  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  shipment  and  landing 
of  goods,  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  bills  of 
lading,  Ac. 

Ship  s  Husband,  (-huz'bdnd.)  (Naut.)  A  person 
appointed  by  the  owners,  charterers,  or  consignees  of  a 
vessel,  to  superintend  all  business  with  respect  to  her 
while  iu  port,  whether  discharging  or  dispatching  her, 
attending  to  all  repairs,  shipping  or  paying  off  her 
crew,  Ac. 

Ship's  Paper*,  (pa’pvrz.)  (Naul.)  Generally,  all 
those  necessary  documents  required  tube  carried  by  a 
ship  to  denote  her  nationality  and  the  legal  nature  of 
her  voyage.  Charter-party,  crew-list,  sea-letter,  bills 
of  lading,  bill  of  health,  certificate  of  registry  (or 
copy),  Ac.,  all  come  under  this  head. 

Ship-*tor<k*.  i-storz.)  (Naut)  The  provisions,  water, 
fuel,  spare  spars  and  cordage,  Ac.,  carried  by  a  ship 
for  use  during  a  voyage. 

Shirley,  (shur'le,)  in  Illinois ,  a  village  of  Dale  twp., 
McLean  co. ;  pop.  1,188. 

Shirley,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Cloud  co. ;  pop.  637. 

Shirtings,  (shurt'ingz.)  (Manuf.)  Under  this  title  arc 
classed  all  linen,  cotton,  or  woollen  fabrics  suitable  for 
conversion  into  men's  underwear:  —  they  are  usually 
of  two  kinds,  viz..  While.  &  and  Gray  S, 

Shi  ve  ley'*,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Jefferson  co. ; 
fiop.  738. 

Shoal,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Clinton  co. ;  pop.  2,K5. 

Shoal  Creek,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Johnson  co. ; 
pop.  1,355. 

Shoal  CVeek.  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Dawson  co. ; 
pop.  3.6.— A  district  of  Hart  co.;  pop.  1.135.—  A  dis¬ 
trict  of  Lumpkin  co.;  pop.  480. —  A  district  ot  IN  bite 
co. ;  pop.  389. 

Shoal  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Barry  co.;  pop. 
1,686. —  A  twp.  of  Newton  co. ;  pop.  763. 

Shoal  Creek,  iu  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Cherokee 
co. ;  pof).  1.332. 

Sh  talTord,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Limestone  co .;  pop. 
1,536. 

Shoal*,  (sholz,)  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Ilalbert  twp., 
Martin  co. ;  pop.  513. 

Sliohonicr',  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Fayette  co  :  p.  143. 

Slioe'eo,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Logan  co. ;  p  />.  1,081. 

ShoeCO,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  \\ arret!  co. ; 

Slio<l«iy,  (shud'de)  (Manuf.)  The  name  technically 
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given  to  waste  woollen  or  worsted  stuff,  rags.  Ac.,  suita¬ 
ble  for  conversion  into  coarse  cloths,  blankets,  carpet¬ 
ings,  Ac.  Woollen  rags,  no  matter  how  old  and  worn, 
are  now  a  valuable  commodity  to  the  manufacturer; 
they  are  sorted  into  two  special  kinds,  the  rags  of 
worsted  goods  and  the  rags  of  woollen  goods,  the  former 
being  made  of  combing  or  long-staple  wools,  and  tho 
latter  of  cording  or  short-staple  wools.  The  former  are 
those  properly  known  as  shoddy-rugs,  and  the  latter  are 
called  mungo.  Both  are  treated  iu  the  same  way  ;  they 
are  put  into  a  machine  called  a willey,  in  which  a  cylin¬ 
der  covered  with  sharp  hooks  is  revolving,  and  the  rags 
are  so  torn  by  the  hooks,  that  in  a  short  time  all  traces 
of  spinning  ami  weaving  are  removed,  and  the  material 
is  again  reduced  to  wool  capable  of  being  reworked.  It 
was  formerly  used  as  a  means  of  adulteration  and 
cheapening  woollen  cloths,  but  it  is  now  found  of 
greater  advantage  in  making  a  class  of  light  cloths 
adapted  for  mild  climates  and  other  purposes. 

Shoddy,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  McMinn  co. ;  pop.  821. 

Sho'fly  Grove,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Hickman  co. ; 
pop.  6 1 6. 

Shoe-butt*.  (-ftfite.)  (Manuf.)  Rolls  of  solid  leather 
used  in  soleing  boots  and  shoes.  It  is  trom  a  quarter 
to  half  an  inch  thick. 

Shoe  Heel,  iu  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Robeson  co. ; 
pop.  460. 

Shoe'- peg*,  (-pegz.)  (Com.)  Small  wooden  pegs  em¬ 
ployed  in  securing  the  soles  of  shoes  to  the  upper 
leather.  They  are  made  in  great  quantities  in  the  New 
England  States,  and,  packed  iu  casks,  are  largely  ex¬ 
ported  to  Europe. 

Shoe -thread,  (-Ihred.)  (Manuf.)  Thread  made  of 
stout  lineu  yarn,  spun  with  a  reach  of  22  inches,  for 
the  use  of  shoemakers. 

shoir  n  er's,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Carroll  co. ; p.  924. 

Sh  oko  kon,  in  Illinois ,  a  vill.  of  Henderson  co. ;  p.  79. 

Shoot 'iii£'  Creek,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Clay 
co. ;  pip.  423. 

Short.  (Cow.)  On  the  stock-exchange,  Ac.,  the  term 
to  Sell  short  signifies  the  making  a  sale  without  stock  in 
hand,  relying  upon  buying  in  the  market  early  enough 
to  make  go«>d  the  transaction. 

Short'-hcad.  (Naut.)  In  the  whale-fisherv,  a  cant 
term  applied  to  denominate  a  young  whale  not  twelve 
months  old. 

Short  Mount'ain,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Franklin 
co. ;  p<p.  375. 

Short  .'ll  oun  tain,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Cannon  co. ; 
pop.  640. 

Short  Price.  (Com.)  A  mercantile  phrase  employed 
to  designate  a  buying  and  selling  transaction  in  which 
the  vendee  takes  delivery  of  the  goods  sold  subject  to 
the  payment  of  all  duties  chargeable  to  the  same. 

Short*.  Among  millers,  another  name  for  Bran,  ij.  v., 
in  the  body  of  this  work. 

Short  Ton,  (tun.)  ( Camb .)  See  Ton,  in  the  body  of 
the  work. 

Sho*houc',  in  Idaho  Territory ,  a  N.  co.  bordering  on 
Montana  Territory.  It  is  bounded  in  the  S.W.  by  the 
Clearwater  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  North  Fork 
of  that  river  and  by  Oro  Fino  Creek.  The  surface  in 
some  parts  is  mountainous.  The  Bitter  Root  Mountains 
extend  along  the  N  E.  border.  Forests  of  pine,  cedar, 
Ac.,  grow  on  these  mountains.  Gold  is  found  in  this 
county,  on  Oro  Fino  Creek.  Cap.  Pierce  City.  Pip.  722. 

Shot  Pepper,  (pep'piir.)  (Com.)  The  commercial 
name  for  the  larger  of  the  white  pepper-corns  shipped 
from  Sumatra. 

Shoulder*,  (shol'durz.)  Among  tanners  ami  leather- 
dealers,  a  term  for  certain  descriptions  of  tanned  hides, 
cut  from  around  the  shoulders  of  the  beast  to  which 
they  belonged. 

Shreve,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Clinton  twp.,  Wayne  co. ; 
pop.  479. 

Shrewsbury,  (shrooz’bur-re,)  in  Louisiana,  a  twp.  of 
Jefferson  parish  ;  pop.  634. 

Shrinkage,  (shrmgkfuj.)  (Com.)  Generally,  a  con¬ 
traction  of  the  bulk  or  volume  of  measurement  of  n 
body.  Specifically,  it  signifies  an  allowance  made  of 
1J4  per  cent,  for  waste  in  the  handling  and  admeasure¬ 
ment  of  grain  while  being  exported.  It  is  calculated 
upon  the  quantity  entered  upon  the  hill  of  export. 

Shuf 'field,  iu  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Moore  co. ; 
pop.  1,270. 

Sibley,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Cloud  co.;  pop.  fC9. 

Sibley,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Keweenaw  co.;  pop.  47. 

Sibley,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Sibley  co. ;  pop.  272. 

Sic  ca  Rupee'.  (Camb.)  See  Rupee,  iu  the  body  of 
the  work. 

Sickle*,  Danif.l  E.,  (sik'lz,)  an  American  politician, 
general,  and  diplomatist,  b.  iu  New  York,  1822,  received 
his  education  at  the  university  of  that  city,  became  a 
member  of  the  bar  in  1843.  and  of  the  Legislature  in 
1847.  and  soon  achieved  notoriety  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Democratic  party.  In  U53  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  London  ;  on  his  return,  in 
1855,  was  elected  State  Senator,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  elected  to  Congress  from  New  York  city.  In 
1859  occurred  the  domestic  tragedy  of  his  killing  of 
Philip  B.  Key  for  improper  intimacy  with  Mrs.  hickles. 
Acquitted  upon  trial,  ho  took  his  seat  in  Congress  the 
following  session.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  S.  raised  a  brigade  of  volunteers,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command.  lie  proved  himself  to  be  a 
skilful  officer,  was  engaged  in  several  battles,  com¬ 
manding  the  3d  Army  Corps ;  he  lost  a  leg  at  Gettys¬ 
burg,  and  was  made  major-general  of  volunteers.  In 
1867  he  was  brevetted  major-general  in  the  U.  S.  army 
In  April,  1869,  he  was  appointed  American  Miuistcr  to 
the  Court  of  Madrid. 
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Side-arms,  (-drmz.)  (3/7.)  Small  arms,  for  offence 
or  defence,  which  may  be  carried  in  or  slung  from  the 
side  of  a  soldier’s  belt.  Such  arms  are  swords,  bayo¬ 
nets,  Ac. 

Sklell',  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Vermilion  co. ;  pop.  1,165. 

Side'real  System.  (Ast.)  The  term  under  which 
astronomers  include  all  the  objects  which  fall  within 
the  limits  of  the  system  of  stars  whereof  our  sun  is  a 
member.  The  most  important  problem  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  science  of  astronomy  consists  in  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  extent  of  the  sidereal  system  and 
the  nature  of  the  objects  which  must  he  supposed  to 
belong  to  it.  Undoubtedly,  when  Sir  William  Herschel 
began  his  wonderful  series  of  labors  amid  the  stellar 
depths,  there  were  just  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
sidereal  system  is  in  fact  no  other  than  the  stellar  sys¬ 
tem,  so  that  all  objects  which  can  be  shown  to  be  other 
than  stars  or  suns  must  be  regarded  as  lying  beyond 
its  limits.  For  Sir  William  Herschel  justly  took  the 
planetary  system  as  affording  the  only  available  ana¬ 
logue  of  the  sidereal  system,  and  the  planetary  system, 
as  known  to  that  great  astronomer,  exhibited  none  of 
that  variety  of  constitution  which  we  recognize  at 
the  present  time,  lienee  we  find  that  the  very  basis 
of  Sir  William  Herschel’s  system  of  star -gauging, 
the  plan  by  which  he  hoped  to  define  the  limits  of 
the  sidereal  system,  consisted  in  the  hypothesis  that 
the  stars  are  suns,  comparable  inter  se  in  magnitude, 
and  distributed  with  a  certain  general  uniformity 
throughout  space.  But  as  his  labors  progressed,  we 
fiud  Sir  William  Herschel  expressing  doubts  as  to  the 
justice  of  the  hypothesis  on  which  he  was  proceeding, 
lie  found  evidence  in  the  star-groups  he  analyzed  that 
processes  of  aggregation  and  segregation  had  been  at 
work,  tending  to  destroy  all  uniformity  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  supposing  such  uniformity  had  ever  existed  with¬ 
in  the  sidereal  system.  And,  again,  he  recognized  the 
existence,  within  the  limits  of  that  system,  of  objects 
altogether  different  in  their  constitution  from  the  stars 
or  suns.  11  is  wonderful  reasoning  powers  enabled  him 
to  pronounce  confidently  that  many  of  the  nebulas  are 
gaseous,  or  consist  of  some  form  of  luminous  mist,  and 
not  (as  he  judged  to  be  the  case  with  others)  of  stars 
resembling  our  sun.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  the  great  nebula  in  Orion  lies  nearer  to  us  than 
the  stars  seen  in  the  same  field  of  view.  In  other  re¬ 
spects  also,  he  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
hypothesis  which  had  formed  the  basis  of  his  earlier 
researches.  Hence  we  maybe  permitted  to  look  with 
considerable  doubt  on  that  theory  of  the  sidereal  sys¬ 
tem  which  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  exhibiting 
the  positive  teachings  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  and 
has  been  exhibited  with  more  or  less  correctness  in  our 
treatises  on  popular  astronomy.  It  may  be  worth  in¬ 
quiring  whether  wo  ought  not  to  commence  by  investi¬ 
gating  the  relations  presented  by  the  brighter  stars, 
rather  than  pass  at  once  beyond  their  limits,  and  con¬ 
sider  the  much  more  complicated  questions  suggested 
by  the  millions  on  millions  of  6tars  brought  into  view 
by  the  telescope.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  which  Sir  William  Herschel  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  his  researches  are  just,  we  might  fairly  expect  to 
fiud  among  the  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  a  certain 
uniformity  of  distribution.  The  sphere  within  which 
such  stars  are  included  falls  far  within  the  limits  of  the 
sidereal  system,  as  figured  under  the  form  of  a  cloven 
disc  by  Sir  William  Herschel.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
extended  enough,  and  contains  a  sufficient  number  of 
stars  to  render  us  safe  from  mistaking  arrangements 
really  due  to  chance  distribution,  for  the  signs  of  spe¬ 
cial  laws  of  stellar  aggregation.  Now,  when  we  limit 
our  attention  to  stars  of  the  first  six  orders,  we  detect 
signs  of  special  arrangement  far  too  marked  to  admit 
of  being  disregarded.  Instead  of  finding  the  lucid  stars 
spread  with  a  general  uniformity  over  the  heavens,  we 
find  them  congregated  more  densely  in  certain  regions 
than  in  others.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  the  lucid 
stars  show  a  marked  preference  for  the  region  covered 
by  the  constellations  Cepheus,  Cassiopeia,  Lacerta,  and 
Cygnus.  In  the  southern  heavens  there  is  a  corre¬ 
sponding  but  much  larger  region,  even  richer  in  stars 
than  the  northern  one.  It  covers  an  area  extending 
some  forty  or  forty-five  degrees  on  all  sides  of  the  greater 
Magellanic  Cloud.  Within  these  regions  and  the  part 
of  the  heavens  covered  by  the  Milky  Way,  lucid  stars 
are  distributed  on  the  average  three  times  as  richly  as 
over  the  rest  of  the  heavens.  It  is  also  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice  that  the  southern  hemisphere  contains  about  1,000 
more  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  than  the  northern. 
These  relations  lead  one  to  regard  the  hypothesis  of 
uniform  distribution  as  untenable.  If  it  be  abandoned, 
all  the  results  which  have  been  founded  upon  it  must 
be  abandoned  also.  In  other  words,  the  views  which 
have  been  hitherto  adopted  respecting  the  sidereal  sys¬ 
tem  must  be  regarded  as  at  the  least  unproved.  But 
the  question  further  suggests  itself  whether,  if  weabau 
don  the  views  formed  by  Sir  IN  illiam  Herschel  respect¬ 
ing  the  sidereal  system,  we  must  not  with  them  aban¬ 
don  the  view  that  our  telescopes  are  powerful  enough  to 
reach  the  limits  of  that  system.  What  is  the  evidence 
we  have  that,  in  any  direction,  the  limits  of  the  system 
have  been  reached?  It  has  been  admitted  that  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  irresolvable  nebulosity  in  any  part  of  the 
heavens  is  a  proof  that  there,  at  any  rate,  the  limits  of 
the  sidereal  system  lie  beyond  the  range  of  the  tele¬ 
scope  which  exhibits  such  nebulosity.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  stars  are  seen  separated  from  each  other 
on  a  black  background,  it  has  hitherto  been  assumed 
without  question  that  the  limits  of  the  system  have 
been  reached.  Yet  we  have  clear  evidence,  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  wf  the  Matrellanic  Clouds,  that  this  criteriou 
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is  deceptive.  For  in  Sir  John  Ilerschel’s  twenty-feet 
reflector,  the  outer  parts  of  the  Magellanic  Clouds  were 
found  to  be  quite  irresolvable,  whereas  the  central 
parts  were  clearly  resolved.  Nowit  cannot  lor  a  mo¬ 
ment  be  supposed  that  the  difference  in  this  case  is  due 
to  a  difference  in  the  extent  and  distance  of  the  star- 
masses  uuder  examination.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  here,  at  any  rate,  a  difference  of  constitution  is  in 
question,  that  the  stars  forming  the  outer  part  of  the 
Magellanic  Cloud  eanuot  he  regarded  as  belonging  to  a 
stratum  extending  to  far  greater  distances  from  the 
eye  than  those  forming  the  central  parts  of  the  Nubec¬ 
ula.  It  will  he  well  to  recognize  the  consequences 
which  flow  directly  from  this.  AN  hat  is  proved  is,  that 
so  far  as  Sir  John  Herschers  twenty-feet  reflector  is 
concerned,  irresolvable  nebulosity  in  any  direction  does 
not  necessarily  signify  enormous  extension  of  the  side¬ 
real  system  in  that  direction.  But  doubt  is  thus  at 
once  thrown  on  corresponding  evidence  in  the  case  of 
any  telescope  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  limiting  the 
influence  of  t lie  doubt  to  telescopic  vision ;  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  what  is  true  of  the  telescope  is  true  of  the 
naked  eye.  Hence  the  existence  of  nebular  light  in 
any  part  of  the  heavens,  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  is  no 
proof  that  the  stars  producing  that  light  form  a  stratum 
of  enormous  extent  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of 
sight.  Thus  the  farthest  limits  of  the  galaxy  may  be 
no  farther  from  us  than  many  stars  separately  visible. 
For  the  present,  it  would  seem  well  to  regard  tiie  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  sidereal  system  as  an  unsolved  prob¬ 
lem.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Sir  William  Her¬ 
schel  liimself  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
hypothesis  on  which  he  based  his  views.  Me  know, 
further,  that  his  ideas  of  the  solar  system,  which  sug¬ 
gested  those  hypotheses,  were  founded  on  inexact 
knowledge.  Astronomy  has,  in  recent  years,  exhibited 
such  a  wonderful  variety  within  the  limits  of  the  solar 
system,  as  to  force  on  us  the  conclusion  that  if  the  solar 
system  is  to  be  regarded  as  supplying  any  evidence  at 
all  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  sidereal  system, 
that  evidence  points  to  infinite  variety  of  constitution 
rather  than  to  the  uniformity  imagined  by  Sir  William 
Herschel.  So  that  we  need  not  he  surprised  should  it 
eventually  appear,  that  besides  the  primary  suns  there 
exist,  within  the  limits  of  the  sidereal  scheme,  groups 
and  systems  of  suns,  whole  galaxies  of  minor  orbs, 
clustering  stellar  aggregations  of  every  variety  of  form, 
richness,  and  distribution;  all  the  various  forms  of 
nebulae,  circular,  elliptical,  and  spiral,  and  widely- 
extended  gaseous  masses  clinging  in  fantastic  convo¬ 
lutions  around  stars  and  star-systems. 

Si«li  Mohammed,  i se'de  modidm'  med ,)  Emperor  of 
Morocco  and  Fez,  li.  1803,  succeeded  his  lather,  Abd-er- 
Ralimau,  in  1859.  Troubles  which  arose  upon  liis  ac¬ 
cession,  in  respect  of  outrages  committed  ou  Spaniards 
by  some  of  his  subjects,  were  aggravated  by  the  Span¬ 
ish  government.  The  peremptory  demands  of  Spain 
were  not  acceded  to;  it  is  questionable,  indeed,  whether 
S.  M.  could  restrain  the  pirates  of  the  coast,  or  his  other 
unruly  subjects,  even  if  he  wished  to  do  so.  Au  expe¬ 
dition  sent  from  Spain  under  Marshal  O'Donnell  landed 
in  Morocco  in  Jan.,  1860,  and  alter  some  hard  fighting 
occupied  Ceuta  and  Tangier.  Peace  was  concluded  in 
April,  the  Emperor  surrendering  some  territory  near 
the  first-named  city,  and  promising  to  pay  an  indem¬ 
nity.  The  latter  part  of  the  agreement  he  was  unable 
to  perform,  and  as  there  was  some  fear  that  hostilities 
would  bo  renewed,  lie  sent  his  brother  on  a  mission  to 
Madrid  in  1861.  The  presence  of  a  Moorish  prince,  a 
suppliant  in  the  Spanish  capital,  was  gratifying  to  the 
national  pride  of  the  Spaniards,  and  a  compromise  was 
effected,  mainly  through  the  friendly,  offices  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Emperor  made  some  liberal  concessions  to 
the  Jews  at  the  solicitation  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  and 
ambassadors  to  Paris  in  I860  were  received  by  Napoleon 
III.  D.  1873.  Succeeded  by  his  son.  Muley-Hassan. 

Siiliifgs,  ( sid'ingz .)  (Com.)  Among  lumbermen,  a 
name  given  to  clapboards,  Ac.,  suitable  for  construct¬ 
ing  the  sides  of  shanties,  or  wooden  houses. 

Sier  ra,  in  California,  a  twp.  of  Sierra  co. ;  jtop.  6S6. 

Siester,  (se-es'tcr.)  (Nunns.)  In  Bavaria,  a  silver  cur¬ 
rent  coin,  worth  about  16  cents  American. 

Sigel.  (se'gcl,)  in  Michigan ,  a  twp.  of  Huron  co. ;  p.  181. 

Sigel,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Brown  co. ;  pop.  379. 

SijfCl,  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  cf  Chippewa  co. ; pop.  123. — 
A  twp.  of  Wood  co. ;  pop.  219. 

Sight,  (In,)  (sit.)  (Com.)  In  the  American  grain- 
trade,  a  term  significatory  of  grain  warehoused  at  a 
shipping  port  or  entrepot,  or  in  transit  for  shipment 
for  a  sea-voyage. 

Signal  Service.  That  department  of  the  army 
having  in  charge  the  military  signalling  and  tele¬ 
graphy,  to  which  has  been  more  recently  added  the 
issuing  of  weather  bulletins,  for  the  benefit  of  com¬ 
merce  and  agriculture,  showing  the  state  of  the  barome¬ 
ter,  thermometer,  wind,  rain,  Ac.,  at  the  various  sta¬ 
tions,  with  the  probabilities  of  change. 

Silesia**,  (sT-lezhuhz.)  (Manuf.)  The  trade  name  for 
twilled  cotton  stuffs,  used  tor  the  linings,  Ac.,  of  gar¬ 
ments;  commonly  made  up  in  rolls  in  breadths  of 
from  36  to  39  inches. 

Silk  Hamas  It,  (darn'd sir.)  (Manuf.)  A  stout  silk 
stuff  used  in  upholstery,  and  woven  by  the  Jacquard 
loom. 

Silk  Illusion,  (fl-lno'zh&n.)  (Manuf.)  A  species  of 
delicate  lace  of  silken  material,  employed  in  trimming! 
ladies'  dresses,  Ac. 

Silk  Plush.  (Manuf.)  A  silken  stuff,  one  side  of 
which  hears  a  long,  thick  nap.  It  is  used  by  hatters ,  j 
dressmakers,  Ac. 

Silk  -  throwing,  (-thro'lny.)  (Manuf.)  The  opera- 
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tion  of  winding,  doubling,  reeling,  and  twisting  silk 
filaments  into  twist,  yarn,  singles,  Ac. 

Silk- waste.  (* wd»t. .)  (Manuf.)  Cocoon-husks  and 
silk -refuse  detached  in  winding  the  filaments,  and 
carded  and  spun  into  yarn  after  the  manner  of  cotton. 

Silk  Webbing:,  (web'blng.)  (Manuf.)  An  clastic 
material  manufactured  in  England  of  mixed  silk  and 
india-rubber,  for  use  by  shoemakers. 

Silk  -worm  Out.  (Com.)  A  gut  obtained  from  the 
body  of  the  silk-worm,  and  used  in  securing  fishing- 
liooks  to  the  lines  used  by  anglers  in  salmon-fishing. 
It  is  very  strong,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  liigb  degree  of 
tension  after  being  saturated  in  vinegar. 

Sil liman.  Benjamin,  ( sil'le-mdn .)  an  eminent  Ameri¬ 
can  naturalist,  b.  in  Conn.,  1779,  became  prof,  of  chem¬ 
istry  in  Yale  Coll,  in  1104,  and  in  1818  founded  Ihe 
American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  better  known  as 
SiHiman's  Journal,  the  editorship  of  w  hich  be  held  for 
a  period  of  some  twenty  years,  lie  was  one  of  the 
ablest  lecturers  on  chemistry  and  geology  that  his  coun¬ 
try  has  produced,  and  published  several  text-books  and 
treatises  on  those  scienees.  D.  1864. —  II is  son.  Benjamin, 
b.  1816,  succeeded  his  father  in  t lie  Yale  professorship, 
and  with  Mr.  J.  D.  Dana  became  co-editor  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  journal  before  mentioned.  He  lias,  besides,  pub¬ 
lished  First  JYmciples  of  Chemistry  (1846),  and  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Physic  (1858).  Life  of  the  Elder  S.,  by  G.  P. 
Fibber  (Pliilada.,  1877). 

Silioth,  ( sil' loth ,)  a  seaport  and  watering-place  of  Eng¬ 
land,  co.  Cumberland,  on  the  Solway  Frith.  20  m.  W.  N. 
W.  of  Carlisle.  It  has  steam  communication  with  Liv¬ 
erpool,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  Fop.  5,000. 

Siloain,  in  Miss.,  a  dist.  of  Octibbeha  co. ;  pop.  3,847. 

Sil'ver  Row,  in  Montana  Territory ,  a  twp.  of  Deer 
Lodge  co. ;  p»j>.  425. 

Silver  Creek,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Pottawattomie  co. ; 

pop.  231. 

Si  1  ver  Creek,  in  Nebraska,  a  twp.  of  Burt  co. ;  p.  271. 

Silver  Creek,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Burke 
co. ;  pop.  1,314. 

Silver  Hill,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Davidson 
co. ;  pop.  97  5. 

Silver  Lake,  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Arkansas  co.; 
pop.  702. 

Silver  Lake,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Worth  co.  ;  pop.  354. 

Silver  Lake,  in  Kansas ,  a  twp.  and  vill.  of  Shawnee 
co. ;  pop.  3.416. 

Silver  Lake,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Martin  co. ;  pop. 
487. 

Sil  ver  Ore,  (or.)  (Min.)  Ore  wherein  silver. copper, 
lead,  Ac.,  are  found  in  combination  when  mined,  but  in 
which  the  first-named  metal  is  largely  iu  excess  of  the 
others. 

Si  Tver  Pa'per.  (Arts.)  Paper  of  exceeding  tenuity 
and  lightness,  coated  on  one  side  with  a  metallic  ^elu¬ 
tion  having  the  appearance  of  silver. 

Silver  Park,  in  Nevada, &  twp.  of  Nye  co.;  pop.  263. 

Sil'ver  Plate.  Under  t*  is  general  designation  are 
classed  all  such  table  uteusilsand  appurtenances  us  are 
made  of  silver. 

Sil' ver  Knit,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Russell  co. ;  pop. 
4,305. 

Sil'ver  Spring;’,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Wilson  co. ; 
pop.  1,158. 

Sir  vert  on,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Barnwell  dist.; 

pop.  1,513. 

Si  m  a  lie  as,  (se-mdng'kds,)  a  small  town  of  Spain,  8  m. 
S.W.  of  Valladolid,  on  the  Pisuerga;  pop.  1,000.  It  has 
a  fortress,  in  which  the  archives  of  Castile  are  kept. 

Sini-sim  Seed.  (Corn.)  Same  as  Slsaml m,  q.  v.,  in 
the  body  of  the  work. 

Simmer,  (shn'mer.)  (Cambist.)  In  Germany,  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  grain  varying  from  1  to  16^  bush.,  according  to 
the  locality. 

Simp'son,  Sir  James  Young.  Bart.,  an  eminent  Scot¬ 
tish  physician,  b.  iu  co.  Linlithgow,  1811,  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  midwifery  in  Edinburgh  University  in  1810, 
claims  to  be  the  first  who  made  use  of  anaesthetics  in 
obstetric  operations,  and  to  discover  the  peculiar  prop¬ 
erties  of  chloroform.  In  1856  he  received  the  Monthyon 
prize  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  later  was 
elected  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
He  was  author  of  Contributions  to  Obstetric  1  atholoyy. 
Essays  on  Anesthetics.  D.  1870. 

Simpson,  iu  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Grant  co.;  pop.  311. 

Simpson,  in  Illinois,  a  tw  p.  of  Johnson  co. ;  pop.  916. 

Simpson,  in  West  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Harrison  co. ; 
pop.  1,474. 

Simpson's  Creek,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of 

Horry  dist.;  pop.  945. 

Simp  son  ville.  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Rocking¬ 
ham  co. ;  pop.  1,590. 

Sims,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Lawrence  co. ’.pop.  492. 

Sims's  Springs,  in  Tennessee ,  u  dist.  of  Bediord  co. ; 
pop.  1,235. 

Sinchu  (sin-choo'.)  (Metall.)  A  metallic  alloy  consti¬ 
tuting  a  variety  of  brass. 

Sine  Cork,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Letcher  co. ;  p.  360. 

Singarn  Xn  t.  (stng'yu-rah.)  (Can.)  The  commercial 
name  under  w  hich  are  known  the  fruit  of  the  Indian 
trees  Trapa  bicomis  and  Trapa  nutans.  The  kernel  of 
the  first-named  forms  an  article  of  food  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  China  and  other  Asiatic  countries.  The  Trapa 
natans  supplies  what  are  named  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
Jesuit' 8  Nuts. 

Singleton,  ( slng'gl-tun ,)  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Fen¬ 
tress  co. ;  p*p.  554. 

Sink  Hole,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Brooks  co. ;  pop.  536. 

Sin  net.  (Nout  )  Same  as  Sennit,  7.  r. 

Si  non  oinnes  (si  non  oni'mz.)  [bat.,  if  not  nil.] 
(Law.)  A  writ  ou  association  of  justices,  by  which,  if 
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all  in  commission  cannot  meet  at  the  flay  appointed,  it' 
is  permitted  that  two  or  more  of  them  may  proceed  to 
finish  the  business. 

Sioux,  (son,)  ill  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Plymouth  co. ;  pop.  311. 

Sioux  in  Iowa ,  a  vi  11.  of  Barnes  and  Lee 

twps.,  Buena  Vista  co. ;  pop.  61. 

Sioux  ’I  al  ley,  in  Dakota  Territory,  a  twp.  of  Union 
co.;  pop.  6j8. 

Sirene,  «.  {Physics.)  An  instrument  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  musical  sounds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  us 
to  discover  their  ultimate  nature.  The  sirene  de  Coig- 
nard  de  la  Tour  consists  essentially  of  two  circular 
discs,  the  upper  of  which  is  free  to  revolve  so  as  almost 
to  touch  the  lower  (Fig.  111).  In  each  a  series  of  holes 
is  cut,  arranged  at  equal  distances  in  a  circle  about  its 
axis.  Through  the  holes  in  the  lower  (fixed)  plate, 
streams  of  air  are  admitte  t  from  a  bellows,  and  pass 
through  the  corresponding  holes  in  the  upper  (mova¬ 
ble)  plate,  when  the  pairs  of  holes  are  superposed;  hut 
are  checked  when  the  upper  plate  is  turned  a  little,  re¬ 
admitted  when  the  plate  turns  a  little  further,  and  so 
on.  The  holes  are  pierced  obliquely  through  the  upper 
plate,  so  that  the  issuing  stream  makes  it  turn  about 
its  axis.  The  sounds  given  by  this  instrument  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pure,  like  those  of  the  flute  or  tuning-fork. 
The  axis  of  the  upper  plate  carries  an  endless  screw, 
which  turns  a  light  train  of  wheels  (with  dials)  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  a  gas-meter,  so  that  when,  by  proper  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  pressure  in  the  bellows, the  instrument 
gives  steadily  some  definite  note,  wo  may  observe  the 


number  of  turns  in  any  number  of  minutes  by  watch. 
The  number  of  puffs  is  obviously  to  he  found  from  this 
by  multiplying  by  the  number  of  holes  in  the  plate, 
since  during  one  turn  any  hole  in  the  upper  plate  has 
been  opnosite  each  of  those  in  the  lower  plate  in  succes¬ 
sion.  Thus  we  find  the  number  of  puffs  per  second 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  any  given  musical  note. 
More  complex  forms,  such  as  Helmholtz’s  double  sirdne, 
have  been  devised  lor  more  recoudito  branches  of  the 
science. 

Si  ri  pit  I,  (sTr'e-pool.)  a  town  of  Central  Asia,  in  Bokhara, 
45  m.  S.W.  of  Balkh,  and  cap.  of  an  Uzbeck  principality ; 
pop.  18,000. 

Sisal  4*rass,  (se'stdu.)  (Com.)  A  fibrous  material  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  American  alve,  and  extensively  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  making  of  ropes  and  cordage.  It  is 
shipped  in  bales  from  the  port  of  Sisal,  Yucatan, — 
whence  its  name. 

Kis'sou,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Howell  co. ;  pop.  430. 

Sistrum.  pi.  Sistra,  ( sh'trum .)  I  From  Gr.  seistron. 
something  shaken.]  (Antiq.)  A  kind  of  oval-shaped 
musical  instrument  of  the  timbrel  class,  made  use  of  by 
the  anc.  Egyptians  in  the  performance  of  the  rites  of 
Isis. 

Six  .If  ile,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Bibb  co. ;  pop.  709. 

Six  Vlilo,  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Franklin  co. ;  ]>.  8^0. 

Six- Pon  ml,  in  iV.  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  \\  arren  co.;  p.  930. 

Si  ze'more**,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Sanford  co. ;  ]>.  242. 

Skein'ali,  in  Georgia ,  a  (list,  of  Fannin  co. ;  pop.  414. 

Skilling1,  (shilling.)  (Numis.)  In  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  a  current  coin  worth  about  one  cent 
American. 

Skin'nrrs vil le.  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.;  pop.  80S. 

Skip'persville,  in  Alabama,  n  twp.  of  Dale  co.;  pop. 
1,720. 

Skip' with,  in  Mississippi ,  a  p*ec.  of  Issaquena  co. : 
pop.  2,349. 

Skook'nm  Chuck,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  pre¬ 
cinct  of  Lewis  co. ;  pop.  195. 

Skowlie'gau,  in  Maine,  a  twp.  of  Somerset  co. ;  pop. 
3,s93. 

Skull  Bone,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Gibson  co. ; 
pop.  610. 

Skull  Creek,  in  Nebraska,  a  twp.  of  Butler  co. ; 
pop.  238, 

Skunk-skins,  (skiingk-.)  (Com.)  Pelts  obtained 
from  the  Skunk,  fam.  Mustelidae.  They  are  exported  to 
Europe  under  various  names,  and  are  used  by  furriers 
for  the  coarser  kinds  r»f  their  goods. 

Slab  Fork,  iu  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Wyoming  co. ; 
pop.  480. 

Slacked  (or  Slaked)  Lime.  (Chem.)  Quick-lime 
pulverized  by  the  action  of  moisture,  &c. 

Slate,  in  Krntue'-y,  a  precinct  of  Menifee  co.;  pop.  480. 

Slate,  in  IF.  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Wood  co. ;  pop.  878. 

Slate-spar,  (slut-.)  (Min.)  A  reddish-white  variety 
of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Slate  Range,  in  California ,a  twp.  of  Yuba  co.;  p.  880. 

Slate  River,  iu  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Buckingham  co. ; 
pop.  2,101. 
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Slat'ersville,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  precinct  of  Weber 
co. ;  pop.  508. 

Slate  Spring*,  in  Tennessee ,  a  district  of  Giles  co. ; 
pop.  1,542. 

Slat  in "I on.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  Lehigh 
co. ;  pop.  1,508. 

Slat'or**  Fork,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Harlan 
co. ;  pop.  539. 

Slaugliter*ville,  ( slaw'turz-vil ,)  in  Kentucky,  a  pre¬ 
cinct  and  village  of  Webster  co. ;  pop.  1,414. 

Sleep  ing  Bear,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Leclenaw 
co. ;  jtop.  ;>40. 

Sleep'y  Creek,  in  West  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Morgan 
co.;  pop.  374. 

Sleepy  Hole,  in  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Nansemond  co. ; 
pop.  2,112. 

Sleepy  Hol  low,  iu  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Barn¬ 
well  co. ;  pop.  1,219. 

Slendangs,  ( slcn'ddvgz .)  (Manuf.)  A  description  of 
woven  and  printed  stuff,  used  lor  dress-pieces,  &c. 

Slickcn*i<le*,  (sllldn-sidz.)  n.pl.  ( Geol .)  The  smooth 
and  polished,  and  generally  glazed  surfaces  of  flaws  in 
rocks.  They  are  considered  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  friction  of  the  two  surfaces  during  some  movement 
of  the  rock.  But  the  two  surfaces  of  the  flaw  are  al¬ 
most  always  so  uneven  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
that  they  could  have  rubbed  against  each  other;  be¬ 
sides,  the  flaws  are  generally  very  small,  and  the  true 
S.  is  always  confined  to  a  single  stratum,  never  passing 
into  the  bed  above  or  below.  We  believe  they  are  the 
castings  of  liquids  or  gases  confined  in  the  bed,  and 
subjected  to  great  pressure,  and  are  similar  in  origin  to 
the  glazed  cavities  produced  by  gases  in  slags,  or,  to 
use  a  very  familiar  illustration,  by  the  compressed 
steam  in  breakfast  rolls. 

SlickTord,  iu  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop. 
1,718. 

Sligo,  n  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Dado  co. ;  pop.  377. 

Slink-leatlier,  (Mann/.)  Among  glovers, 

a  description  of  leather  prepared  from  slin/.s ,  or  pre¬ 
maturely  dropped  calves,  lambs,  Ac. 

Slit  Beals,  (delz.)  In  the  English  timber-trade,  the 
mime  given  to  %  in.  deal-hoards. 

.Sloan,  Simuel,  (s/on.)  an  American  architect,  b.  in 
Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania,  1815,  designed  several  of  the 
edifices  in  that  and  other  States,  founded  the  Architec¬ 
tural  Review,  and  is  author  of  The  Model  Architect, 
(1850-1),  City  and  Suburban  Architecture  (1859),  and 
Homestead  Architecture  (1860). 

Sloan**,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Moore  co. ;  pop. 
2,206. 

Sloan**  Sta'fion,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Jefferson  co. ; 
]>"p.  476. 

Slocum,  Henry  Wadsworth,  ( slc/kUm .)  an  American 
general,  R.  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1827.  Graduating  at  West 
Point  in  1S48,  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  law- 
till  1861,  when  ho  was  given  t lie  command  of  a  brigade 
of  volunteers.  He  commanded  a  division  in  the  battles 
of  Gaines’  Mill,  White  Oak  Swamp,  and  Malvern  Hill; 
as  major-general  led  a  corps  at  Chancellorsville  and 
Gettysburg,  and,  in  1804,  commanded  a  column  of  Gen. 
Sherman’s  army  in  its  march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea. 

Slokc,  (slab.)  (Dot.)  A  kind  of  sea-weed  edible  in  its 
character. 

Slou$£li,  (slow,)  in  Alubama,  a  twp.  of  Limestone  co. ; 
pop.  1,468. 

Sinack'over,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Ouachita  co. ; 
pop.  660. 

Small’**  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Me  Minn  co. ;  p>op.  668. 

Small  wood,  iu  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Jasper  co. ;  p.  993. 

Snicuds'villc,  1“  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Dickson  co. ; 
pop.  727. 

Smre,  Alfred,  ( sme ,)  an  English  scientist,  b.  in  London, 
1818,  became  Surgeon  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  in 
1841  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  devised  the 
present  system  of  printing  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England;  has  given  his  name  to  a  galvanic  battery; 
and  is  the  author  of  Electro- Metallurgy ;  Sources  of 
Physical  Science;  The  Potato-Plant ,  its  Uses  and  Proper- 
ties  ;  Instinct  and  Reason ,  deduced  from  Electro- Biology  ; 
Lectures  on  Electro- Metallurgy ;  and  l’roces*  of  Thought, 
adapted  to  Words  and  Language. 

Smick*'l>urj;’,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  vill.  of  West  Ma¬ 
honing  twp.,  Indiana  co. ;  pop.  143. 

Smiles,  Samuel,  (smilt,)  a  popular  English  author,  b. 
at  Haddington,  1816.  His  works  (which  have  been  re¬ 
printed  in  the  U.  States)  include:  The  Life  of  George 
Stephenson  (nth  ed.,  1858);  Self-Help  (I860);  Lives  of  the 
Engineers,  with  an  Account  of  their  Works  (1862) ;  Indus¬ 
trial  Biography  (1863);  Lives  of  Boulton  and  Watt  (1865)  ; 
The  Huguenots:  their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  Indus¬ 
tries  in  England  and  Ireland  (3d  ed.,  I860;;  and  Charac¬ 
ter  (1871). 

Sill  fill,  Alexander,  a  Scottish  poet,  b.  at  Kilmarnock, 
1830;  d.  1867.  His  works  belong  to  the  so-called 
‘•spasmodic  school,'’  City  Poems  being  his  ablest  per¬ 
formance. 

Son i 111,  Sir  Francis  Pettit,  an  English  inventor,  b.  at 
Hythe  in  180S.  Asa  boy  lie  gave  proofs  of  great  skill 
in  the  construction  of  boats ;  and  in  1834  a  model 
which  he  had  put  together,  propelled  by  a  screw 
driven  by  a  spring,  answered  so  well  that  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  conclusion  that  such  a  screw  might  super¬ 
sede  the  paddle-wheels  of  steam-vessels.  lie  accord¬ 
ingly  experimented  on  an  extensive  scale;  proved  the 
practicability  of  his  invention;  and,  in  1838,  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  having  it  adopted  by  the  English  Board  of 
Admiralty.  At  the  expiration  of  his  patent  in  18:>6  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  no  fewer  than  327  vessels 
of  all  classes  fitted  with  the  screw  in  the  English  navy, 
and  an  equal  number  iu  the  meichunt-serv.co;  besiAs 
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which,  it  had  been  largely  adopted  by  the  marine  of  all 
civilized  nations.  See  also  Ericsson,  in  the  main  work. 

Sm  i  III,  UnLDWiN,  an  English  author  and  educationalist, 
b.  at  Reading,  in  1823,  received  his  education  at  Eton 
and  Oxford.  In  the  latter  university  he  became  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Modern  History,  a  post  he  resigned  in  1 S66  to  ti  1 1 
the  chair  of  English  and  Constitutional  History  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Among  his  more  important  works  are: 
Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History  ;  and  Three  English 
Statesmen :  Pym,  Cromwell,  and  Pitt  (1867). 

Smith,  Sydney,  a  celebrated  English  divine,  author, 
and  wit,  was  b.  in  Essex,  1771.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  first  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and 
largely  aided  the  work  of  Catholic  Emancipation  by 
his  LetU'rs  of  Peter  Plymley ,  a  work  which  has  ex¬ 
hausted  numerous  editions.  I).  1S45. 

Sm i III,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Columbia  co. ;  pop.  282. 

—  A  twp.  of  Cross  co. ;  pop.  1,515. —  A  twp.  of  Dallas 
co. ;  pop.  1,030. —  A  twp.  of  Drew  co. ;  pop.  502. 

Smith,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Dade  co. ;  pop.  504. —  A 
twp.  of  Laclede  co.;  pop.  1,146.  —  A  twp.  of  Worth  co. ; 
pop.  S'*  9. 

Sm  i  I  h  lmrg.  in  Maryland,  a  vill.  of  Cavetown  dist., 
Washington  co. ;  pop.  459. 

Smitlidnlc,  in  Mississippi,  a  tw  p.  of  Amite  co. ;  pop. 
1,3  JO. 

Smi  I h '11  eld,  in  West  Virginia,  a  vill.  of  Averill  twp., 
Jefferson  co. ;  pop.  361. 

Smil  li'ficld,  in  Best  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Roane  co. ; 
po j).  1,046. 

Sm  i  I  li  port,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  vill.  of  Keating  twp., 
McKean  co. ;  pop.  251. 

Smith**,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Tuscaloosa  co. ;p.  616. 

Smith**,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Baldwin  co  .;p"p.  1,444. 

—  A  (list,  of  Columbia  co. ;  jiop.  1,796. —  A  (list,  of  Harris 
co. ;  pop.  866.  —  A  dist.  of  llart  co. ;  pep.  880. —  A  dist. 
of  Laurens  co. ;  pop.  1,092.  —  A  dist.  of  Twiggs  co. ;  pop. 
1,3G0. 

Sm  i  t  li*s,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Marshall  co. ;  pop.  559. 

Smith**,  in  Mississippi,  a  dist.  of  Greene  co.  ;pop.  373. 

Smith**,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Duplin  co. ;  pop. 
662.  —  A  twp.  of  Robeson  co. ;  pop.  1,684. 

Smi th’*.  in  Tf  • nncssee ,  a  dist.  of  (  an  non  co. ;  pop.  640. — 
A  dist.  of  Hardeman  co. ;  pop.  664. —  A  dist.  of  Tipson 
co.  ;  pop.  436. 

Smith**  Bridge,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Macon 
co. ;  pop.  7o8. 

Smith**  City,  in  Missouri,  a  vill.  of  Bowling  Green 
twp.,  Pettis  co.;  pop.  3C9. 

Smith**  Creek,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Warren 
co. ;  pop.  1,062. 

Smith**  Gulch,  in  Wyoming  Territory,  a  twp.  of 
Sweetwater  co. ;  pop.  159. 

Smith**  Inland,  in  Maryland,  a  dist.  of  Somerset 
co. ;  pop.  399. 

Smith**  i’ll  ill*,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Henderson 
co.;  pop.  1,853. 

Smith**  l’oint,  in  Texas,  a  prec.  of  Chambers  co.; 
pop.  93. 

Smith’*  River,  in  California,  a  twp.  of  Del  Norte  co. ; 
pop.  564. 

Smith**  River,  in  Virginia,  a,  twp.  of  Patrick  co. ; 
pop.  3,266. 

Smith**  Shop,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Cheatham  co. ; 
pop.  572. 

Smith**  Spring*,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Williamson 
co. ;  pop.  979. 

Smith'ville.  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Lee  co. ;  pop.  2,000. 

Smithville,  iu  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Marlboro  co. ; 
pop.  1,823. 

Smithville,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Union  co. ;  pop.  636. 

Smok'cy  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Scott  co. ; 
pop.  145. 

Smok  y,  in  Kansas ,  a  twp.  of  Ellis  co. ;  pop.  18. — A 
twp.  of  Trego  co. ;  pop.  40. 

Smoky  Hill,  in  K an sas,  a  twp.  of  McPherson  co. ; 
pop.  348. 

Smoky  Quartz,  (smok'e  kworts.)  (Min.)  A  smoke- 
colored  variety  of  quartz. 

Smut,  n.  (Agile.)  An  affection  of  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
aud  other  plants  of  the  same  natural  order,  deriving  its 
name  from  the  black  sooty  mass  into  which  t lie  recep¬ 
tacle  of  the  germen  and  the  base  of  the  glumes  are  con¬ 
verted,  the  pistil  and  stamens  being  completely  abor¬ 
tive.  It  commences  its  growth  long  before  the  sheath 
opens  to  give  liberty  to  the  inflorescence.  Smut  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  fungus  of  the  geu.Ustilagn,  allied  to  the  gen. 
Uredo,  and  characterized  by  its  simple  spores  springing 
at  first  from  delicate  threads  or  produced  in  the  form 
of  closely-packed  cells,  w  hich  ultimately  break  up  into 
a  powdery  mass.  It  is  far  more  common  in  oats  and 
barley  than  in  wheat,  aud  sometimes  does  considerable 
damage,  affecting  the  ultimate  produce;  but  as  the 
spores  are  blown  away  at  an  early  stage,  and  there  is 
no  appearance  of  the  malady,  like  hunt,  at  harvest,  it  is 
not  much  regarded  by  agriculturists.  It  is  a  common 
notion  indeed  among  them  that  it  may  be  prevented  by 
proper  dressing,  and  several  preparations  are  sold  for 
the  purpose,  which  make  great  promise,  but  it  is  quite 
clear  from  the  nature  of  the  fungus  that  they  must  bo 
wholly  inoperative.  The  spores  are  dispersed  over  the 
w  hole  face  of  the  country,  and  do  not  adhere  to  the 
grain  itself.  As  soon  ns  the  seed  is  sown,  they  are  ready 
iu  the  soil  to  contaminate  the  young  plant.  We  have 
in  vain  attempted  to  impregnate  grain  with  smut, 
though  rubbing  healthy  seeds  with  hnnt-spores  seldom 
or  never  fails.  The  probability  is  that  the  smut-spores 
require  a  long  season  of  rest  before  their  germination 
takes  place,  whereas  bunt-spores  develop  their  peculiar 
spawn  a  few  hours  after  being  sown.  Smut  occurs  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  where  cereals  aro  cultivated,  and 
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is  subject  to  slight  variations  according  to  the  different 
plants  upon  which  it  is  developed,  but  not  such  as  to 
Justify  the  separation  of  several  species.  On  Indian 
corn  it  attains  an  enormous  size,  measuring  frequently 
some  inches  in  diameter. 

Smyrna,  (smur'nah,)  in  Florida ,  a  proc.  of  Volusia 
co. ;  pop.  64. 

Silty  run,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Carteret  co. ; 
pop.  991. 

Smyrna  {’lotll.  (Manuf.)  A  raw  silk  stuff  woven 
in  dark-colored  arabesque  colors  for  use  by  uphols¬ 
terers 

Smyrna  Land  any:,  in  Delaware ,  a  vill.  of  Duck 
Creek  twp.,  Kent  co  ;  pop.  158. 

Snake  bite,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Bertie  co. ; 
pop.  1,336. 

Snake  River,  in  Idaho  Territory ,  a  mining  dist.  of 
Oneida  co. ;  p>p.  159. 

Snake  Spring,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  twp.  of  Bedford 
co. ;  pop.  631. 

Snet'ter’s,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Darlington  co. ; 
pop.  771. 

Sni'nbar,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co.;  p.  2,707. 
— A  twp.  of  Lafayette  co. ;  pop.  1,550. 

Snoho  mish,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  N.W.  co. : 
area ,  about  1,400  sq.  m.  It.  is  b.  on  the  W.  by  Puget 
Sound,  and  drained  by  the  Skokomish,  Snohomish,  and 
Steilaquamish  rivers.  The  Cascade  range  of  mountains 
extend  along  the  E.  border.  Cap.  Mukiiteo.  Fop.  599. 

Sn  ow  llreek,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Mitchell 
co.;  pop.  385.  —  A  twp  of  Stokes  co. ;  pop.  1,781. 

Snow  Creek,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Smith  co. ;  pop. 
763. 

Snow  Creek,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Franklin  co.;  pop. 
2,549. 

Soilin'- Hour.  (Manuf.)  Dried  tobacco  -  leaves  pre¬ 
pared  for  conversion  into  snuff. 

Soup-ber'ry,  n.  (Hot.)  See  SapindacEj®,  above. 

Soup  Creek,  in  Iowa ,  a  twp.  of  Davis  co. ;  pop.  817. 

Soap-wort,  (-wurt,)  n.  (Hot.)  See  Sapon aria. 

Sob  by,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  McNairy  co.;  pop.  1,029. 

Socasiee',  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Horry  co. ;  pop. 
725. 

Soeopo'tay,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Coosa  co. ;  pop. 
1,267. 

So  dam,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Rhea  co. ;  pop  818. 

Sod'ily,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Hamilton  co.;  pop.  7z6. 

Sof,  (sof.)  (Manuf.)  A  textile  stuff  woven  of  goat’s 
hair,  and  imported  from  Angora. 

Soft  Solder,  (so'dur.)  (Metall.)  An  alloy  consisting 
of  2  parts  of  tin,  1  of  lead,  and  1  of  bismuth;  exten¬ 
sively  used  by  coppersmiths,  tinmen,  &c. 

Soils.  (Agric.)  The  fertility  of  soils  has  no  relation 
to  the  chronological  succession  of  the  strata  of  the 
earth’s  crust ;  thus,  igneous  rocks  produce  a  naturally 
fertile  soil,  though  they  seldom  become  thoroughly 
disintegrated;  metamorphicor  transition  rocks  furnish 
one  of  poor  quality,  as  does  also  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Silurian  system;  while  to  the  vast  mass  of  the 
secondary  group  of  deposits,  especially  the  Devonian 
system,  with  its  old  red  sandstone,  and  limestone,  and 
marl-beds,  the  mountain  limestone  of  the  Carbonifer¬ 
ous  system,  and  the  new  red  sandstone  of  the  Permian 
and  Triassic  systems,  belong  some  of  the  richest  tracts 
in  the  world,  though  numerous  members  of  the  same 
group  supply  barren  and  ungrateful  soils.  The  Lias, 
Oolitic,  and  Wealdeu  systems  generally  supply  clay- 
soils  of  considerable  fertility,  but  of  the  densest  text¬ 
ure  and  most  intractable  character;  Roils  formed  from 
the  cretaceous  group  are  extremely  variable  in  quali¬ 
ty;  but  when  the  chalk  is  largely  mixed  with  sand 
or  clay,  they  exhibit  a  considerable  degree  of  fertili¬ 
ty;  however,  they  have  one  great  general  character¬ 
istic,  being  sometimes  extremely  fertile,  and  again 
almost  wholly  barren;  and,  in  short,  we  are  bound  to 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  mere  geological  com¬ 
position  of  soils  affords  no  very  reliable  criterion  by 
which  their  economic  value  can  be  estimated,  their 
fertilizing  power  being  largely  modified  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  action  of  heat,  moisture,  and  other  meteorological 
agencies.  But  however  soils  may  vary  in  a  geological 
point  of  view,  they  are  all  resolvable  inti;  a  few  elements 

—  viz.,  the  various  compounds  of  aluminium,  iron, 
manganese,  the  four  alkaline  metals,  the  seven  alkaline 
earths,  and  the  four  organic  elementary  substances. 
These  lx  bodies  supply,  singly  or  in  combination,  all 
the  constituents  necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants,  each 
of  them  having  its  own  portion  of  the  plant  to  sustain  ; 

—  the  silica  producing  strength  and  rigidity  in  the 
stems;  alumina  giving  tenacity  to  the  soil,  and  so 
rendering  it  a  stable  support ;  magnesia  perfecting  the 
BO'-ds;  iron  absorbing  oxygen  and  ammonia  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  giving  it  up  as  required;  and  so  on. 
Oi  these  ingredients,  silica,  alumina,  lime,  along  with 
m  itter  derived  from  organic  bodies,  constitute  the  bulk 
of  the  soil;  the  other  ingredients  existing  only  in  mi¬ 
nute  quantity;  and  hence  is  derived  the  common  quad¬ 
ruple  division  of  soils  {utosili  iou<  or  sandy,  argillaceous 
or  clayey,  calcareous,  ami  humous.  It  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  that  soil  possesses  all  the  ingredients  necessary 
for  rendering  it  fertile,  or  that  these  ingredients  are  in 
a  sufficiently  comminuted  state  to  enable  them  to  be 
absorbed;  th«-re  is  besides  a  certain  physical  or  me¬ 
chanical  condition  necessary.  Thus  for  example, asoil 
which  possesses  too  great  a  proportion  of  silica,  is  too 
little  retentive  of  moisture,  and  lias  not  sufficient  con¬ 
sistency  of  texture  to  he  an  effective  support  of  tall 
plants;  one  in  which  calcareous  matter  abounds  is  also 
too  dry  a  soil;  while  if  alumina  predominates,  it  is 
generally  too  retentive  of  moisture  :  and  a  great  excess 
of  the  last-uamed  ingredient  renders  it  so  extremely 


tenacious  as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  reduction  to  a 
proper  mechanical  state.  The  soil  which  is  physically 
most  perfect  is  composed  of  about  equal  proportions  of 
the  two  great  ingredients,  silica  and  alumina,  and  is 
generally  known  as  loam,  being  distinguished  into  clay 
loam  or  sandy  loam,  according  as  the  alumina  or  silica 
sensibly  predominates.  But  the  physical  qualities  of  soils 
do  not  wholly  depend  upon  their  composition  ;  they  are 
also  largely  affected  by  the  depth  of  the  soil  itself,  and 
the  quality  of  the  subsoil.  Should  the  soil  and  subsoil 
be  both  retentive,  or  both  porous,  the  defects  of  these 
states  as  to  dryness  or  moisture  are  considerably  in¬ 
creased;  if  porous  and  retentive  soils  of  good  depth 
rest  upon  subsoils  of  a  contrary  character,  the  defects 
of  the  former  are  to  a  considerable  degree  amended. 
But  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these  condi¬ 
tions  must  to  very  large  extent  be  judged  by  the  preva¬ 
lent  character  of  the  climate,  a  somewhat  porous  sub¬ 
soil  in  a  cold  moist  district  being  generally  preferable, 
and  vice  versa.  Each  of  these  classes  of  soils,  when 
possessed  of  the  chemical  ingredients  in  quantity  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  wants  of  plants,  and  of  a  texture  favora¬ 
ble  to  their  growth,  excels  in  the  production  of  certain 
species.  Thus,  the  clay  loams  are  unequalled  for  the 
production  of  wheat  and  beans;  the  saudy  loams  for 
barley,  rye,  and  the  various  root-crons:  while  both  are 
well  suited  for  the  growth  of  the  other  cultivated  plants, 
or  for  perennial  pasture.  Besides  the  calcareous  and 
marly  soils  which  may  be,  according  to  circumstances, 
classed  as  a  clayey  or  sandy  soil,  rarely  the  former, 
there  is  the  humous  soil,  which  possesses  character¬ 
istics  peculiarly  its  own.  It  is  not  devoid  of  consistency 
like  the  sandy,  or  retentive  of  moisture  like  the  clayey 
soils,  but  in  its  natural  state  is  spongy  and  elastic  in 
texture,  of  a  remarkably  dark  color,  and  when  dried, 
becomes  inflammable,  and  even  when  much  improved 
by  culture,  retains  these  characteristics  in  a  considera¬ 
ble  degree.  It  consists  wholly,  or  to  a  great  extent,  of 
vegetable  matter,  and  is  found  in  perfection  in  forests 
of  ancient  date,  as  the  woods  of  America,  and  in  the 
peculiar  form  of  Peat  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  In 
its  ordinarily  decomposed  condition,  it  is  at  once  the 
richest  of  soils;  but  in  the  state  of  peat  it  calls  for 
long-continued  drainage,  and  the  application  of  decom¬ 
posing  agents,  before  it  can  he  rendered  of  service  in 
the  production  of  crops.  Improvements  of  a  soil  must, 
then,  as  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  be 
effected  either  by  supplying  the  substances  required  by 
plants  to  a  soil  which  is  deficient  in  them,  by  altering 
its  depth  and  texture,  and  by  removing  excess,  or  sup¬ 
plying  deficiency  of  moisture.  The  first  of  these  ob¬ 
jects  is  effected  by  the  introduction  and  incorporation 
of  Manures  with  the  soil,  care  being  taken  that  the 
manure  contains  the  requisite  ingredients,  and  in  such 
a  condition  as  to  he  assimilable  by  plants  either  directly 
or  indirectly  through  the  soil,  and  by  the  more  thor¬ 
ough  exposure  of  the  soil  to  t tie  action  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere:  the  second  is  effected  by  the  admixture  of  marl 
or  clay  with  samly,  chalky,  or  peat  soils,  of  lime,  ashes, 
or  burnt  clay,  with  tenacious  clay  soils,  or  by  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  subsoil  (if  differing  in  quality  )  with  the  soil 
by  means  of  the  subsoil  plough,  or  by  more  complete 
surface-tillage,  and  free  exposure  to  the  action  of  the 
frost;  and  the  third  is  accomplished  by  drainage  and 
irrigation.  The  fertility  and  chemical  composition  of 
soil  may  he  approximately  determined  by  inspection 
of  its  color  and  texture ;  but  more  accurately,  as 
well  as  its  dryness  or  moisture,  excess  or  defect  of 
silica  and  alumina,  by  the  predominance  of  certain  spe¬ 
cies  of  wild  plants  or  weeds.  In  a  lecture  lately  de¬ 
livered  before  the  Chemical  Society  of  London,  upon 
the  productive  power  of  soils  in  relation  to  the  loss  of 
plant-food  by  drainage,  the  eminent  agricultural  chem¬ 
ist  Vcelcker  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  inutility,  for 
most  purposes,  of  the  analysis  of  soils,  as  ordinarily 
conducted,  lie  states  that  there  are  many  apparently 
similar  soils  —  that  is,  soils  in  which  analysis  shows 
like  quantities  of  the  same  constituents  —  which  differ 
widely  in  their  productive  powers,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  indications  are  of  ultimate  composition  instead 
of  showing  states  of  combination  in  which  the  ingre¬ 
dients  exist  in  the  soil.  Another  consideration  of  im¬ 
portance  is  that  soil  analyses  throw  no  light  upon  the 
physical  or  mechanical  conditions  which  affect  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  land.  The  productiveness  of  land  is  much  in¬ 
fluenced,  too,  by  the  character  of  the  subsoil  and  its 
composition  in  relation  to  the  surface-soil,  of  which  a 
soil  analysis  conveys  no  information.  Again,  meteoro¬ 
logical  conditions,  such  as  the  aspect  of  the  field,  the 
prevailing  wind,  the  amount  of  rain,  and  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  rain-fall  in  the  year,  are  all  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  farming,  and  are, of  course,  not  indicated 
by  any  analysis.  Dr.  Vcelcker,  however,  would  not  be 
considered  as  regarding  such  analyses  as  of  no  value, 
since  in  many  cases  quite  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  For 
instance,  it  is-  easy  to  determine  whether  a  soil  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  lime  or  not.  and  thus  ascertain  whether  it  is 
proper  to  impart  a  dressing  of  this  mineral.  It  is  also 
known  that  potash  salts  may  be  applied  with  great  ad¬ 
vantage  on  some  soils,  while  on  others  their  fertilizing 
effects  are  scarcely  perceptible;  and  the  determination 
of  the  question  whether  there  be  enough  potash  in  the 
soil  will  enable  us  to  decide  upon  the  proper  action  in 
this  respect.  Again,  it  is  possible  to  ascertain,  by 
finding  whether  there  is  potash  in  clay,  as  to  its  being 
benefited  by  burning;  burnt  clay  being  an  excellent 
fertilizer  if  the  clay  contains  undecomposed  silicates  of 
potash;  but  the  expense  of  this  process  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  wasted  if  the  clay  be  naturally  poor  in  alkaline 
silicates.  Again,  peaty  soils  are  often  completely  bar  I 
•ren,  this  condition  being  due,  in  most  cases,  to  the| 
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presence  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  finely  divided  iron 
pyrites,  so  small  an  amount  as  per  cent,  of  the 
former  being  quite  sufficient  to  render  a  soil  entirely 
unproductive.  We  can  also  ascertain  by  analysis 
whether  a  soil  contains  an  excessive  portion  of  one  or 
more  matters  otherwise  useful  to  vegetation,  such  as 
nitrate  of  potash,  chloride  of  sodium,  etc.  It  appears 
to  be  the  fact  that  all  soils  which  contain  readily  solu¬ 
ble  salts,  in  quantities  admitting  ot  precise  determina¬ 
tion,  are  more  or  less  unproductive,  although  the  salt 
may  he  a  very  effective  fertilizer  when  applied  in  a 
weaker  solution.  Thus  a  soil  containing  one-tenth  per 
cent.,  or  even  less,  of  common  salt  hardly  grows  any 
crop;  this  being  the  case  with  land  inundated  by  the 
sea.  Such  a  proportion,  indeed,  of  any  substance  is 
much  greater  than  could  at  any  time  be  applied  with 
safety,  while  very  minute  quantities  are  frequently  of 
the  utmost  efficiency;  for  so  small  a  quantity  as  fifty 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  applied  to  an  acre  of  grass¬ 
land,  or  to  wheat  or  barley,  and  thoroughly  washed 
into  the  soil,  will  produce  a  most  marked  effect  in  the 
darker  green  color  and  greater  luxuriance  of  the  herb¬ 
age  compared  with  the  portion  not  so  treated.  Oue 
hundred  pounds  of  ammonia  applied  to  an  acre  of  land, 
in  the  shape  of  sulphate  or  of  chloride  of  ammonium, 
has  been  known  to  raise  the  average  produce  of  wheat 
twenty  bushels,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  wheat 
straw;  and  three  hundred  pounds  of  superphosphate 
of  lime,  of  good  quality,  has  been  found  to  increase  the 
turnip  crop  in  favorable  seasons  from  six  to  ten  tons 
per  acre.  If  a  man  wishes  to  make  a  living  by  farming, 
Dr.  Vcelcker  thinks  that  at  least  from  three  to  five 
times  as  much  of  all  the  more  important  fertilizers 
must  be  put  annually  upon  the  laud  as  is  removed  from 
it  in  the  crops,  a  depreciation  in  the  crop  resulting 
when  a  materially  less  amount  is  applied. 

Soldier,  (sold'jur,)  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Monona  co. ; 
pop.  193. 

Soldier,  in  Kansas ,  a  twp.  of  Shawnee  co. ;  pop.  1,430. 

Soldo,  (sdl'do.)  (Numis.)  In  Italy,  a  piece  of  current 
money  worth  about  24  cents  American. 

Soledad,  ( so-la'dahd ,)  in  California ,  a  twp.  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  co.  ;  pop.  265. 

Solenoid,  (sdl'en-oid,)  n.  ( Physics.)  A  helix  of  wire 
made  use  of  in  electrical  experiments.  It  is  constructed 
by  winding  stout  copper-wire  upon  a  convenient  cylin¬ 
der  of  wood  or  pasteboard,  which  is  then  withdrawn 
from  the  helix  formed;  the  ends  of  the  wire  are  then 
turned  in  so  as  to  pass  along  the  axis  of  the  helix  to  the 
middle,  where  they  are  brought  out  between  two  of  the 
turns  and  can  be  attached  to  the  terminals  of  a  battery 
in  any  required  way.  The  different  parts  of  the  helix 
are  insulated  from  each  other  either  by  using  covered 
wire,  or,  which  is  preferable,  by  using  stiff  wire  and 
bending  it  so  that  the  parts  may  not  bo  in  contact. 

Soliilifien'f  ion.  n.  (Chem.)  The  passage  of  bodies 
from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state.  The  process  is  the 
reverse  of  that  known  as  fusion.  It  is  accompanied  by 
evolution  of  heat  and  in  general  by  change  of  volume. 
Two  principal  laws  govern  the  phenomenon.  (1;  Each 
substance  solulifies  at  a  fixed  temperature  if  the  pressure 
upon  it  be.  always  the  same  ;  that  temperature  is  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  fusion  for  the  body.  (2)  From  the  commence- 
me.nl  to  the  close  of  the  process  I he  temperature  of  the 
liquid  remains  at  this  fixed  point.  Prof.  James  Thomson 
showed  that  when  bodies  which  expand  on  solidifying, 
as  ice  does,  are  subjected  to  pressure,  the  freezing-point 
is  lowered,  while  the  application  of  pressure  raises  the 
point  of  solidification  of  bodies  which  contract  on  as¬ 
suming  the  solid  condition.  Under  certain  circumstances 
it  is  possible  to  cause  a  departure  from  the  first  law. 
If  water  be  deprived  of  air  by  boiling,  and  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  cool  under  a  layer  of  oil  so  as  to  prevent  its 
absorbing  more  air,  it  may,  if  kept  perfectly  still,  be 
reduced  to  a  temperature  many  degrees  below  its  freez¬ 
ing-point;  on  enclosing  it  also  in  fine  capillary  tubes, 
M.  Despretz  lowered  its  temperature  to  2U°  C.  before  it 
solidified.  In  the  first  case,  however,  on  causing  solidi¬ 
fication  to  take  place,  which  may  he  done  by  gently 
disturbing  the  water  or  by  dropping  in  a  small  spicule 
of  ice,  a  quantity  of  ice  is  suddenly  formed  sufficient  by 
the  beat  that  it  gives  out  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  whole  liquid  to  the  ordinary  freezing-point,  and 
solidification  then  goes  on  steadily  and  gradually  if  the 
water  be  connected  with  some  arrangement  for  re¬ 
moving  heat  from  it.  The  term  solidification  is  some¬ 
times,  though  not  generally,  applied  to  cases  in  which 
bodies  are  precipitated  or  crystallize  from  solutions. 

Solly,  Edward.  (soTle,)ni\  eminent  English  chemist,  b. 
in  London,  1819,  became  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  the 
Royal  Institution  in  1841  ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1843;  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  East  India 
Company’s  Military  College  at  Addiscotnhe  in  1845.  & 
has  devoted  himself  specially  to  chemistry  in  its  appli¬ 
cations  to  agriculture  and  technology,  and  has  pub¬ 
lished  Fund  ( ’hemistry  (1843),  and  The  Syllabus  of 
Chemistry  (1849). 

Sol  o ill o ii .  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Cloud  co. ;  pop.  513. 

Solomon,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Saline  co.;  jnp.  581. 

Sol  onion  Rapids,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Mitchell 

co- ;  /'"/'•  «&- 

Soluble  Gnrnct,  (sol'n-hl.)  (Dyeing.)  A  pigment 
dyeing  wool  all  intermediate  siiades  between  garnet 
and  chest  nut-brown.  It  is  principally  obtaiued  from 
picric  acid. 

Sol'nlile  Cilass  is  a  water-glass  made  from  a  fusion 
of  sand  and  potash,  and  is  employed  sometimes  us  a 
varnish. 

Solution,  (so-loo'shun,)  n.  (Chem.)  It  does  not  always 

I  happen  that  heat  increases  the  solvent  powers  of  a 

I  liquid.  Lime  is  more  soluble  in  coin  water  th  ;ii  in 


SOME 


hot,  80  that  colli  water  saturated  with  lime  becomes  tur- 
bnl  it  heated.  So  also  a  compound  of  lime  and  sugar, 
soluble  in  cold  water,  is  separated  from  solution  if 
heated  to  boiling.  Certain  salts  also  attain  a  maxi- 
mum  of  solubility  long  before  the  liquid  reaches  the 
boiling  point.  Sodic  sulphate,  for  example,  is  most 
soluble  at  about  33°  C.  (92°  F.)  than  at  higher  tempera¬ 
tures.  Sodic  seleuiate  and  ferrous  sulphate  are  further 
examples  ol  this  curious  point.  Graham  loug  ago 
pointed  out  that  heat  diminishes  the  force  of  adhesion 
us  well  as  that  of  cohesion,  the  latter  being  in  general 
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attention  toiler  powers  of  intellect.  This  was  succeeded 
in  ls:u  by  another — The  Connection  of  the.  Physical 
Sciences,  a  work  which  established  her  reputation.  In 
1-S4X  she  published  her  Phytt ecti  Geography,  comprising 
tlie  history  of  the  earth  in  its  whole  material  organiza¬ 
tion,  and,  consequently,  embracing  all  those  branches 
of  scientific  inquiry  to  which  elie  bad,  at  various  times, 
directed  her  attention.  This  accomplished  lady  n.  at 
Naples  in  1872. 

Soin'iner's  Corners,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Fairfield 
twp.,  Butler  co. ;  pop.  127. 


more  rapidly  diminished  by  heat  than  the  former  force.  Sono  ra,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Gordon  co. ;  pop.  1  002. 
Hence  in  these  exceptional  cases  the  adhesion  of  the  Sonora,  in  /f— '•••n—  •*  *':n  --*•  — *  ’ 


entueky,  a  vill.  of  Walliugsford  prec.,  liar- 
din  co. ;  pop.  266. 

Sop  choppy ,  iu  Florida ,  a  prec.  of  Wakulla  co. ;  pop. 
3*7. 

between  0°  and  I  Sorici<la»,  {so-rU'e-de,)  n.  pi.  (ZoOl.)  See  Shrew,  in 
potassic  nitrate,  the  body  of  this  work. 

.  t  iibly  ,M  8olul,,|ity  temperature  Sothern,  Euward  Askew,  ( sM'iirn ,)  a  popular  Eng- 

rises  to  the  boiling  point.  It  would  be  an  interest-  hsh  comedian,  b.  in  Liverpool,  1830.  was  educated  for 


water  decreasing  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  cohesion  | 
of  the  salt  may  account  for  the  peculiarity  in  question 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  common  salt  has  sensibly  the  I 
same  solubility  at  all  temperatures  between  0°*  and 
100°  C.,  whereas  most  salts,  such  as  potassic  nitrate, 
iucrease  considerably 


ing  inquiry,  as  Prof.  Sullivan  suggests,  to  endeavor  to 
determine  the  condition  of  salts  iu  solution  at  tem¬ 
peratures  very  much  above  the  boiling  point  of  water. 
Boracic  acid,  for  example,  is  volatile  In  the  vapor  of 
water ;  hence,  it  does  not  follow  that  salts  would  be  pre¬ 
cipitated  when  water  under  the  influence  of  a  high  tem¬ 
perature  assumed  the  gaseous  state;  but  the  saline 
molecules  might  still  remain  attached  to  the  gaseous 
molecules.  Solutions  differ  from  chemical  compounds 
iu  retaining  the  properties  both  of  the  solvent  and  of 
the  soivend  ;  thus,  camphorated  spirit  retains  the  prop'- 
erties  both  of  camphor  and  of  spirit;  but  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  chemical  compound  water,  lor  example, 
have  nothing  iu  common  with  the  properties  of  its 
constituent  gases.  Moreover,  solution  is  accompanied 
by  a  lowering  of  temperature;  but  whore  a  definite 
chemical  compound  is  formed,  as  w  hen  water  and  lime 
are  brought  together,  heat  is  evolved  We  have  no 
very  iutimate  knowledge  as  to  the  condition  of  com¬ 
pound  bodies  in  solution.  Iu  the  case  of  hydrated 
salts  it  is  probable  that  the  water  of  crystallization 
quits  the  saline  molecules,  aud  that  the  salt  exists  in 
solution  in  the  anhydrous  form.  But  the  law  of  solu¬ 
bility  up  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  is  scarcely 
known  except  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  salts.  The 
elaborate  inquiries  that  have  been  made  on  solutions 
refer  more  chiefly  to  other  parts  of  physics  than  to 
solubility,  such  as  the  influence  of  salts  oil  the  boiling 
point,  or  the  diffusion,  or  the  capillarity,  or  the  latent 
solution  heat,  or  the  atomic  volume  of  saline  solutions. 
There  are  many  points  connected  with  solution  that 
require  investigation,  but  the  inquiry  is  tedious  aud 
difficult,  in  order  to  secure  correct  results  capable  of 
graphic  co-ordination. 

Nuiaaala  Land,  (eo-mah'le,)  an  extensive  maritime 
country  iu  the  east  of  Africa,  triangular  in  shape,  and 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  ou  the  S.E.  by 
the  ludiau  Ocean,  and  ou  the  S.W.  by  the  Zub  River. 
From  the  middle  course  of  the  Zub  to  Cape  Guardafui, 
which  forms  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  the  distance  is 
nearly  900  m.  Tlie  area  of  the  country  is  estimated  at 
330,000  sq.  m.;  but  as  a  great  part  of  its  interior  still 
remains  unexplored,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  has 
H"t  been  ascertained  The  surface  is  elevated  and  even 
mountainous  in  the  N.,  and  slopes  in  terraces  towards 
the  8.  The  Zub,  which  forms  the  S.W.  boundary,  is  a 
large  fertilizing  stream,  drawing  its  waters  from  the 
mountains  of  Southern  Abyssinia,  and  flowing  S.E. 
between  the  territories  of  the  Gallas  on  the  W.,  and 
those  of  the  Somali  ou  the  E..  to  its  mouth  on  the  N. 
frontier  of  Zanzibar.  The  \Vebbe  Shebtli,  or  Haines 
River,  flowing  S.E.,  and  the  iVogal ,  flowing  E.S.E.,  are 
the  other  chief  rivers.  The  couutry  between  tlie  Zub 
and  the  Haines  is  well  cultivated,  and  produces  abun¬ 
dance  of  grain.  Between  the  Haines  and  Nogal,  the 
land  presents  a  fl.it  grassy  surface,  considered  by  the 
pastoral  Somali  a  famous  cattle  district.  The  present 
Somali  race  w’ere  originally  Arabs,  who  landed  ou  the 
African  shore  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden  early  in  the 
loth  cent.  Driving  hack  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  who  were  Christians,  the  Moslems  made  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  the  country.  The  inhabitants  are 
extremely  violent  and  quarrelsome  in  their  disposition, 
are  notorious  for  cheating  and  lying,  and  for  the  most 
part  pursue  a  wandering,  p.istoral  life.  The  chief 
trading-place  is  Berbera,  on  the  uortli  coast;  and  the 
products  of  the  country  are  sheep,  oxen,  ghee,  grasa- 
m  ide  mats,  ostrich-feathers,  and  hides.  These  are  ex¬ 
changed  at  the  ports  for  cloth,  dates,  rice,  beads,  aud 
fr  m. 

Soin  ore  rote,  (so'n-bra-ra'ta.)  a  town  of  Mexico,  State 
and  9J  iu.  N.\V\  of  the  city  of  Zacatecas.  Near  it  are 
productive  sil ver-inines.  Pop.  14,000. 

Soul  *«•*,  Joh.v,  Cmo,  (stim'urz,)  an  English  jurist  and 
statesman,  b.  at  Worcester,  1650,  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Whig  party  in  Parliament,  L  »rd  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal  in  1693,  and  Lord  Chancellor  in  1697. 
He  was  chairman  of  tlie  committee  which  drew  up  the) 
famous  Dzclar  ition  of  Right s,  one  of  the  safeguards  of 
E  iglish  liberty  ;  and  was  the  ablest  advocate  and  par- 
liiinentary  d  -b  iter  of  his  time.  D.  1716. 

e»M,  in  ItUnn* ,  a  twp.  of  Champaign  co. ;  p  1,120. 

&iMim*r*ef,  (sdni’ur-s  ’tj  in  Illinois  a  twp.  of  Saline 
co. ;  pop.  80 J. 

Som  erset,  in  Indiana,  a  vill.  of  Laurel  twp.,  Fraukliu 
Co. ;  pop.  9  L 

Somerville,  Mary  Furfix.  (sumvr-vif,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  British  scientist,  b.  near  Edinburgh  in  1780. 
She  early  manifested  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  the 
exact  sciences,  and  in  1831  produced  a  summary  of  the 
Mecauique  Celeste  of  Laplace,  which  at  once  drew  public 


iverpool,  1830,  was  educated  for 
the  Church,  but  tlie  stage  proving  more  congenial  to  his 
tastes,  lie  adopted  it  as  bis  profession,  and  in  1861  went 
to  the  U.  States,  where  be  made  his  first  appearance  on 
the  Boston  boards,  lie  afterwards  filled  leading  en¬ 
gagements  for  five  years  in  New  York  city,  where  be 
first  introduced  bis  famous  character  of  Lord  Dundreary, 
in  the  play  of  “Our  American  Cousin.”  In  this  role, 
one  of  his  own  invention  and  individualization,  S.  cre¬ 
ated  a  perfect  “furore.”  performing  the  character  for 
1,100  nights  in  the  U.  States,  and,  after  his  arriving  in 
London,  repeating  it  for  496  consecutive  nights  at  the 
Hay  market  Theatre  —  the  longest  run  of  any  piece  on 
record. 

Soiil>r<>MAiit,  ( soo-b 'r-so', )  «.  [Fr.]  (Chem.)  A  term 
applied  by  the  French  to  the  inconvenient  and  even 
dangerous  phenomena  of  bumping  or  jumping  ebullition. 

SouiMl  iiiK,  n.  [From  Fr.  sunder,  to  sound.]  (Nant.) 
The  act  of  trying  the  depth  of  water  with  a  plummet.  The 
difficulties  of  deep  sea  sound¬ 
ing  arise  from  the  enormous 
magnitude  which  the  retard¬ 
ing  force,  resulting  from  the 
friction  of  the  line  through 
the  water,  acquires  when  the 
line  has  the  length  of  some 
miles.  Iu  some  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  where  it  requires  a 
sou  iiding-1  in  a  four  or  five  mi  lee 
long,  it  was  difficult  aud  often 
impossible  to  ascertain  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  the  plummet 
reached  the  bottom,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  even  a  gentle 
under-current  flowing  in  the 
same  or  in  an  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  to  that  of  the  surface, 
would  suffice  to  drift  the  line 
enough  to  run  it  off  the  reel 
long  after  the  weight  had 
reached  the  bottom.  Brooke's 
apparatus  (Fig.  112),  which 
obviates  all  the  difficulties  of 
deep-sea  sounding,  consists  of 
a  heavy  iron  ball.  A,  with  a 
cylindrical  iron  bar,  B,  pass¬ 
ing  through  its  centre.  Tlie 
ball  is  supported  by  an  iron 
rest,  C,  suspended  by  wires 
from  above.  Two  arms,  DD,  divided  into  two  branches, 
and  turning 
loosely  on 
pivots,  are  at¬ 
tached  to  up¬ 
per  end  of 
bar.  To  the 
lower  brandi¬ 
es  of  these 
arms  are  at¬ 
tached  the 
wires  of  the 
iron  rest,  and 
to  the  upper 
ones  the  line 
is  fastened. 

The  ball  is 
kept  in  place 
upon  the  bar 
so  loug  as  the 
weight  hangs 
upon  tlie  line, 
but  so  soon  as 
the  lower  end 
of  the  lair 
touches  bot¬ 
tom.  tlie  line 
slackens,  ami 
the  weight  of 
the  ball  draws 
the  branches 
of  tlie  arms  down  and  lets  the  loops  of  tlie  rest  slip  off. 
as  in  Fig.  113.  The  cylindrical  bar,  B,  is  thus  liberated 
(2),  and  can  he  brought  to  the  surface  having  its  arma¬ 
ture  in  the  hollow  end,  E,  filled  with  the  sand,  mud, 
or  shells  of  the  bottom. 

Soule's  Apparu  tim.  (P  ysirs.)  An  ingenious  con¬ 
trivance  devised  by  the  distinguished  mechanician.  Dr. 
Soule,  of  Manchester,  England,  for  the  purpose  of  veri¬ 
fying  the  principle  of  the  equivalence  ami  mutual  con¬ 
vertibility  of  mechanical  force  and  heat.  In  this  appa¬ 
ratus.  (Fig  114,)  the  mechanical  force  is  changed  into 
heat  by  being  employed  to  produce  friction  among  tlie  I 
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particles  of  a  fluid.  At  A  is  a  reservoir  containing  a 
known  weight  of  water,  with  a  thermometer,  B,  im¬ 
mersed  in  it  to  record  the  changes  of  temperature.  A 
paddle-wheel,  D,  is  so  arranged  as  to  revolve  by  the  de¬ 
scent  of  a  weight  suspended  by  a  cord  wound  around 
the  axle.  Tlie  descent  of  this  weight  raises  tlie  tempera¬ 
ture  ot  the  water  in  a  fixed  and  regular  ratio,  ami 
proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  bout  and  mechanical  mo¬ 
tion  are  only  two  forms  of  force  convertible  by  a  fixed 
equivalent  into  each  other.  See  Soule's  Equivalent. 


Fig.  114.  —  soule’s  apparatus. 


Soulo**  Equivalent.  (Pht/e.)  Soule  adopted  ns  the 
unit  of  measurement  of  heat  that  quantity  required  to 
raise  one  ponml  of  water  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  ther¬ 
mometer,  and  as  the  unit  of  force,  that  amount  necessary 
to  raise  one  pound  in  weight  one  foot  high ,  at  tlie  surface 
of  the  earth,  lie  proved  by  experiment  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  heat  required  to  raise  one  pound  of  water  one 
degree  Fahr.,  was  equivalent,  if  converted  into  mechani¬ 
cal  force,  to  raise  one  pound  in  weight  772  feet  into  the 
air,  and  conversely —  that  a  weight  of  one  pound  falling 
772  feet  and  striking  a  solid  obstacle  at  the  foot  of  its 
descent,  would  develop  by  the  concussion  a  quantity 
of  heat  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound 
of  water  one  degree.  Or,  to  express  tlie  principle  briefly, 
one  unit  of  beat  is  equivalent  to  772  foot-pounds,  'lliis 
is  known  a&  Smile's  Equivalent  —  the  term  foot-pounds 
meaning  the  force  required  to  ruise  one  pound  one 
foot. 

Soair'wooal.  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Overton  co. ;  p.  919. 

Sotilll,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Dade  co. ;  p>p.  1.029. 

Southall**,,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Williamson  co. ; 
pop.  1,824. 

&out  h  Amor  icii,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Whitley  co. ; 
pop.  640. 

South  Ann,  in  Michigan ,  a  twp.  of  Charlevoix  co. ; 
pop.  400. 

South  Arlington,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Clay  twp., 
Montgomery  co. ;  pop.  124. 

South  HoihI.  in  Nebraska ,  a  twp.  of  Cass  co. ;  p.  311. 

South  Hotla  loliom.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of 
Northampton  co. ;  pop.  3,556. 

South  Honl'aler  Valley,  in  Colorado  Territory,  a 
district  of  Boulder  CO.;  pop.  _82. 

Sou  til  ISruiich,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Watonwan 
co. ;  pop.  146. 

South  Hn  a*'l  i  ngton,  in  Vermont,  a  twp.  of  Critten¬ 
den  co. ;  pop.  791. 

South  Cai’oli  aaa.  The  following  items  of  statistical 
information,  collected  from  the  ninth  Federal  Census, 
fully  exhibit  the  agricultural  and  financial  condition  of 
this  State  on  June  30,  1870:  — Total  number  of  acres  of 
land  in  farms  12,105,-80;  of  which  3,010,539  consisted 
of  improved  lands,  6,443,861  of  woodland,  and  2,660,890 
of  other  unimproved  soil;  the  cash  value  of  farms  under 
cultivation  $44,808,763,  exclusive  of  $2,282,948  of  imple¬ 
ments  and  machinery  :  amount  of  wages  paid  for  hus¬ 
bandry  during  the  year  $7,404,197  ;  total  value  of  farm 
products  $41,909,402;  of  orchard  stuffs  $17,960 ;  of  mar¬ 
ket-gardens  $127,459 ;  of  lumber.  Ac  ,  $167,2571.  In  tlie 
same  year,  the  value  of  home  limnufs.  summed  up  ag¬ 
gregate  returns  figuring  at  $312,191.  Of  live-stock  on 
farms  $12,443,510.  The  enumeration  of  live-stock  was: 
horses  44,105;  mules  and  asses  41,327;  milch  cows 
98,693;  working  oxen  17,6*5;  other  cattle  132,925; 
sheep  124,594:  swine  395,999.  The  out-turn  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  gave  the  following  results: 


Wheat, 

bhs. 

783,610 

Rye, 

“ 

36,1*5 

Indian  corn, 

a  • 

7,614,207 

Oats. 

613,593 

Barley, 

«* 

4.752 

Buckwheat, 

it 

312 

Pease  aud  beans,  ‘ 

‘  460,378 

Irish  potatoei 

s,  “ 

83,252 

Sweet  potato! 

•s,  “  1 

1,3*2,165 

Clover-seed, 

“ 

6,830 

Grass-seed, 

“ 

1 ,87  < 

Honey, 

lbs. 

194,-53 

Tobacco, 

31,805 

Cane  sugar. 

lbs.  1,055 

Maple  sugar 

•»  •> 

Rice, 

“  32,304,825 

Hops, 

“  1,507 

Wool. 

“  156,314 

Inn  ter, 

“  1,461,980 

Cheese, 

“  1 69 

A'  ax, 

“  11,  .'04 

llav, 

ton  8,  10,665 

Wine, 

gls.  13,179 

Cam*  molasses,  “  436,882 

Sorghum  “ 

“  183.5*5 

Cotton, 

bales,  224,500 

Total  number  of  farms  in  the  State  51,889, showing  an 
increase  of  18,718  over  the  last  decennial  returns.  The 
percentage  of  the  unimproved  land  under  tillage  was 
751,  against  718  in  I860.  Turning  to  matters  of  finance 
and  revenue,  w-e  find  the  State  possessing  a  total  as¬ 
sessed  value  $183,913,337;  of  which  $119,494,675  repre¬ 
sented  real  estate,  and  tlie  balance  personal  estate: 
as  against  a  true  valuation  of  both  real  and  personal 
estate  standing  at  $208,146,989.  These  figures  exhibit 
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h  decrease  since  the  period  of  the  last  census  (1860)  of:  I 
total  assessed  value  $3u5,405,79l  ;  true  value  of  real  and 
personal  estate  $249,991,765.  Total  amount  of  taxation 
$2,' 707 ,675,  of  which  State  assessments  absorbed  $1,321,- 
837  ;  county  $576,000;  municipal  $870,833;  increase  over 
1860  $1,487,289.  Total  public  State  debt,  other  than  na¬ 
tional,  $13,075,229 ;  of  which  $7,665,909  is  funded  upon 
bonds  in  circulation  ;  all  other  of  county  debt  $97,112: 
total  municipal  and  non-public  bended  debt  $5,312,208. 

-The  aggregate  returns  of  true  population  give  a  capita- 
.tion  of  705,606 ;  of  which  289,667  white,  415,814  col¬ 
ored,  1  Chinese,  and  124  Indian.  Male  citizens  arrived 
at  legal  age  146.979.  Gaiu  of  population  1,898,  or  0'27 
per  cent.,  of  which  white  deficiency  0*56  per  cent.,  and 
colored  gain  0’85  per  cent.  Of  the  above  capitation 
697,532  were  of  American  nativity,  and  8,074  of  foreign. 

Sou  I  h  (  hes'ler,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  borough  of  Dela¬ 
ware  co. ;  pop.  1,242. 

Son  til  l>«‘lg>lti.  ( del' ft ,)  in  Indiana ,  a  vilL  of  Deer 
Creek  twp.,  Carroll  co  ;  pop.  160. 

South  l>ix'on.  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Lee  co. ;  p.  905. 

Southeast  1‘el  la,  in  Iowa,  a  vill.  of  Lake  Prairie 
twp.,  Marion  co. ;  pop.  147. 

South  Flk'liorn,  in  Kentucky, a  prec.  of  Fayette  co. ; 
pop.  1,660. 

Soiitli'liclcly  in  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Elizabeth  City  co. ; 
pop.  1,766. 

South  Fork,  in  Arkunsas,  a  twp.  of  Montgomery  co. ; 
pop.  624. 

South  Fork,  in  California,  a  twp.  of  Humboldt  co.; 
pop.  273. —  A  twp.  of  Klamath  co. ;  pop.  286. 

South  Fork,  in  Illinois,  a  twp. of  Christian  co. ;  pop. 
1,279. 

South  Fork,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Powell  co. ;  pop. 
785.  —  A  prec.  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  1,117. 

South  Fork,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop. 
1,463. 

South  Fork,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Forsyth 
co. ;  pop.  1,398. 

So ii t It  Fork  Salmon  River,  in  Idaho  Territory , 
a  diet,  of  Idaho  co. ;  pop.  40. 

South  Elo'mer,  in  Illinois,  a  twp*  of  Champaign  co. ; 
pop.  1,510. 

South  Oib'son,  in  Tetinessee,  a  dist.  of  Gibson  co. ; 
pop.  1,075. 

South  {jilonit's  Falls,  in  New  York,  a  vill.  of  Mo¬ 
reau  twp.,  Saratoga  co. ;  pop.  1,047. 

South  Hill,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Mecklenburg  co. ; 
pop.  2,384. 

South  Ma'con,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Macon  co.;  p.  79. 

South  Moho'ni !»£;*,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  In¬ 
diana  co. ;  pop.  1,131. 

South  Mills,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Camden 
co. ;  pop.  2,056. 

Sou  t  il  Mu<l  <ly,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Jasper  co. ;  pop. 
5  >4. 

South  Mtir'derkill,  in  Delaware ,  a  twp.  of  Kent 
co. ;  pop.  4,382. 

South  Ouomlo'^a.  in  New  York,  a  vill.  of  Onondaga 
twp.,  Onondaga  co. ;  pop .  242. 

South  Ottawa,  (ot'lah-waw,)  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of 
Franklin  co. ;  pop.  44. 

South  B*ass  City,  inTF.  T.,  a  twp.  of  Sweetwater  co.; 
pop.  460. 

South  Pel'la,  in  Iowa ,  a  vill.  of  Marion  co. 

South  Fitts'hur^'h,  in  Pa.,  a  bor.  of  Alleghany  co. 

South  1*4111(1,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Gaston  co. 

South  River,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Augusta  co. — 
A  twp.  of  Rockbridge  co. — A  twp.  of  Warren  co. 

S4>uth  Komi  out,  in  N.  I'.,  a  vill.  of  Ulster  co. 

S4»uth  Sag  inaw,  in  Michigan,  a  city  of  Saginaw  co. 

S4»iith  Sa/lein,  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Marion  co. 

S4>uth  Salem,  in  Tennessee.,  a  (list,  of  Franklin  co. 

S4Mitli  Sido,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Wright  co. 

Soiilli'side.  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Appomattox  co. 

SiMilli  St.  George,  in  Del.,  a  vill.  of  New  Castle  co. 

Siiuth  Tar  River,  in  N.  (\,  a  twp.  of  Yancey  co. 

South  Trent'ou,  in  Nw  York,  a  vill  of  Oneida  co. 

South  Tualitiu,  (gwah'le-tin,)  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of 
Washington  co. 

S4Milh  Union  Fhureh.in  Term.,  a  dist.  of  Dyer  co. 

South  Yal'Iey,  in  N.  Y.,  a  twp.  of  Cattaraugus  co. 

South  Versailles',  in  Pa  ,  a  twp.  of  Allegheny  co. 

S4Mil  h  West,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Crawford  co. 

Southwest',  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp  of  Doddridge  co. 

SiMitli  Wext'erlo,  in  New  York,  a  vill.  of  Albany  co. 

Spain.  The  chief  events  of  S.,  since  the  abdication  of 
Aina  leus,  were  the  presidency  of  Figueras  (Feb.,  1873), 
t  he  adoption  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  with 
Margall  as  chief  executive,  succeeded  by  Salmeron  and 
by  Castelar  (<].  tO,  who  resigned  Jan.  2.  1874,  and  the 
forcible  ejectment  of  the  Cortes,  the  following  day,  by 
armed  force  under  Gen.  Pavia,  and  the  formation  of  a 
new  ministry  under  the  presidency  of  Serrano,  which  he 
lieM  until  Jan.  9,  1875,  when  the  son  of  Isabella  II  was 
proclaimed  king  as  Alfonso  XII.  The  Carlist  insur¬ 
rection,  which  had  broken  out  in  1872  under  the  third 
Don  Carlos,  who  called  himself  Charles  VII.,  was  finally 
suppressed  in  1876.  King  Alfoti9o  married,  in  1878, 
his  cousin  Mercedes,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier:  she  died  the  same  year.  The  constitution 
of  1876  provides  for  free  exercise  of  religious  be¬ 
lief.  In  Jan.,  1877,  the  public  debt  of  Spain  was 
$2.(100,000,000,  an  increase  in  fifteen  years  of  $1,100,- 
000,000.  According  to  the  budget  presented  for  the 
financial  year  1871-2.  the  revenue  of  the  country  was 
estimated  at  588,686,671  pesetas  $110,078,751), as  against 
expenditures  to  the  total  of  627,397.023  pesetas  ($117- 
636,942.)  The  public  debt  on  the  31st  of  Dec.,  1870, 
stood  at  an  aggregate  (including  interest)  of  2,766,339,- 
475  escudos,  to  which  must  be  added  a  fresh  loan  of 


60,000,000  escudos,  contracted  in  1871  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Cortes ;  thus  bringing  the  actual  national  lia¬ 
bilities  to  a  total  of  2,826,339,475  escudos  ($1,524,846,- 
628).  The  army  in  the  early  part  of  1870  (latest  known 
return)  stood  at  295,000  men  rank  and  file,  including 
troops  serving  in  Cuba  and  other  colonies ;  the  navy  at 
the  same  period  presented  a  total  effective  of  120  steam¬ 
ers,  789  guns  and  25,540  horse-power,  besides  3  sailing- 
vessels  with  an  armament  of  32  gnus  ;  in  addition  there 
were  then  in  course  of  construction  4  more  steamers  of 
27  guns  and  2,100  horse- power.  Thi9  fleet  was  manned  by 
a  personnel  of  858  superior  and  petty  officers,  14,000  sea¬ 
men,  and  5,500  marines..  On  the  1st  Jan.,  1870,  the 
railroads  in  operation  throughout  the  kingdom  aggre¬ 
gated  3,373  m.,  and  the  telegraph  lines  G,955  111.,  the  lat¬ 
ter  with  a  length  of  wire  covering  15,815  m. —  In  Jan., 
1871,  the  newly  elected  king  of  S.,  Amadeus  of  Savoy, 
received  official  recognition  from  the  principal  foreign 
powers, and  anevv  Cortes  assembled  in  March,  of  which 
Olozaga  ( q .  v.)  was  elected  president.  The  sessions  of  that 
body  were  characterized  by  general  turbulence  through¬ 
out  the  year,  in  consequence  of  the  then  still  unsettled 
state  of  political  parties  and  questions.  In  July,  Seuor 
Zorilla  became  the  head  of  a  new' Cabinet  which  created 
a  favorable  impression,  and  influenced  the  successful 
raising  of  a  new  loan,  to  which  the  subscriptions  were 
sevenfold  in  excess  of  the  sum  demanded  —  an  amazing 
and  indeed  unique  proof  of  public  confidence  in  the 
country’s  stability.  In  Dec.,  however,  came  a  ministe¬ 
rial  crisis,  terminated  by  the  induction  into  office  of 
Senor  Sagasta.  In  April  of  the  same  year,  a  conference 
between  Spain  and  the  South  American  republics  was 
held  through  their  representatives  at  Washington  un¬ 
der  the  presidency  of  Secretary  Fish,  which  ratified 
peaceful  relations  between  those  until  recently  bellig¬ 
erent  powers.  Matters  in  Cuba  during  the  year  re¬ 
mained  in  pretty  much  the  same  condition  as  in  the 
year  previous,  neither  Cubans  nor  Spaniards  gaining 
any  decided  cidvantage  the  one  over  the  other.  In  the 
spring  and  autumn  of  1872,  &  was  agitated  to  some 
extent  by  a  rising  in  the  Biscayan  and  Navarrese 
provs.,  in  behalf  of  the  Pretender,  Don  Carlos;  this  re¬ 
volt  was,  however,  summarily  extinguished  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  forces,  without  material  loss.  In  Jan.,  1873, 
the  American  government  dispatched  a  note  to  that  of 
Spain  with  relation  to  Cuban  affairs,  couched  in  some¬ 
what  peremptory  language,  and  foreshadowing  future 
action  on  the  part  of  the  U.  States,  in  the  event  of  the 
hostilities  in  Cuba  continuing  to  be  further  prolonged 
through  the  masterly  incapacity  of  the  Spanish  author¬ 
ities.  On  Feb.  11,  1873,  King  Amadeus  declared  his 
intention  to  abdicate  the  throne,  which  he  at  once  did, 
and  a  republic  was  declared  by  a  vote  in  the  Cortes  of 
259  yeas  to  32  nays.  In  Dec.,  1874.  the  Cortes  elected 
as  king  of  Spain,  Alplmnso  XII.,  the  son  of  ex-queen 
Isabella.’whose  reign  for  two  years,  up  to  1876,  was  but 
a  continual  and  not  always  successful  struggle  with  the 
Carlist  insurrection.  King  Alfonzo  married,  in  1879.  the 
Archduchess  Marie  Christine,  of  Austria.  See  p.  2238; 
Carlists,  p.  484. 

Sgiiirk'nmii,  in  Tenn.,  Van  Buren  co. — A  district  of 
White  co. 

S|>ar'l;in<l,  in  III.,  a  vill.  of  Steuben  twp.,  Marshall  co. 

Spaulding-.  in  Maryland,  a  dist.  of  Prince  George’s 
co. ;  pop.  1 ,687 . 

S|i4iar  man's,  in  Alabama,  a  township  of  Shelby  co. ; 
pop.  500. 

S|>4‘ckled  Fabrics,  (speJ/ld-.)  (Manuf.)  Fabrics 
in  winch  specks  of  one  color  arc  seen  on  a  dark  ground, 
w  hich  result  is  generally  produced  by  the  introduction 
of  a  silken  thread.  The  same  effects,  however,  are  now 
accomplished,  and  in  some  cases  much  more  readily, 
without  weaving  in  the  dots  by  a  different  arrange¬ 
ment.  Thespeckles  themselves  are  applied  by  the  help 
of  a  sprinkling  apparatus,  which  divides  the  oil  color 
very  finely  and  sprinkles  it  over  the  cloth.  The  appa¬ 
ratus  consists  of  a  tin  box  closed  everywhere  excepting 
on  the  front  side.  The  oil  color  is  placed  upon  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  box,  and  into  it  is  immersed  a  small  rotat¬ 
ing  cylindrical  brush,  which  lies  parallel  to  the  open 
side  of  the  box, and  can  be  turned  by  means  of  a  crank. 
The  bristles  of  the  brush,  in  rotating,  after  being  satu¬ 
rated  with  the  oil  color,  strike  against  a  small  bar  and 
throw  out  the  oil-color  dust  in  very  fine  drops.  On  the 
back  side  of  the  box  is  a  handle,  by  which  it  is  held  in 
thh  left  hand,  while  the  right  turns  the  crank.  In 
this  way  the  dust-rain  of  any  desirable  color  can 
be  directed  over  the  ch*th  spread  out  on  a  table.  If 
two  colors  are  desired,  it  is  «  nly  necessary  to  sprinkle 
the  cloth  first  with  one  and  then  with  the  other.  After 
the  dye  is  sprinkled  upon  the  surface  of  the  cloths  or 
labrics,  they  should  be  folded  face  to  face,  and  either 
passed  between  rollers  or  pressed  by  blocks,  so  as 
to  drive  in  and  further  distribute  tlic  color  on  the 
cloths. 

Spec'trum  Ili'croscope,  or  Microspec'troscope. 
{Physics.)  Compound  microscopes  frequently  have  a 
spectroscope  attached  to  them,  so  as  to  enable  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  the  light  passing  through  any  object  in  the 
field  of  view  to  be  examined.  There  are  two  princi¬ 
pal  forms  of  spectrum  apparatus,  in  both  of  which  direct 
vision  prisms  are  employed.  The  simplest  form  consists 
in  fitting  a  small  slit  at  one  end  of  a  tube  about  three 
inches  long,  and  a  convex  lens  at  the  other  end,  adjust¬ 
ed  to  distinct  vision  of  the  slit;  between  the  two  a 
compound  prism  is  placed,  and  the  whole  then  be- 
conies  a  small  direct  vision  spectroscrepe ,  showing  the 
principal  Fraunhofer  lines  when  held  up  to  the  sky. 
This  instrument  is  arranged  to  slide  over  the  eye-piece 
of  the  microscope,  and  it  then  gives  a  spectrum  of  tin* 
light  transmitted  by  any  object  which  is  in  the  field 
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of  view.  A  reflecting  prism  is  sometimes  fixed  be¬ 
neath  one-half  of  the  slit,  so  as  to  obtain  a  standard 
spectrum  in  the  field  together  with  the  one  under  ex¬ 
amination. 

Speed's  Mill,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Pickens  co. ;  pop. 
198. 

Speed'wel  I*  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  St.  Clair  co. :  p.  606. 

Speedwell,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Wythe  co.;  pop. 
4,0S8. 

Speis**,  (spu,)  or  Speise.  (Min.)  A  name  applied  to  a 
mixed  sulphide  and  arsenide  of  nickel,  obtained  in  the 
manufacture  of  smalt.  Nickel  is  usually  procured 
from  it. 

Speller,  ( spel'tur .)  ( Metall.)  The  commercial  name 
given  to  plates  of  manufactured  zinc.  It  is  largely 
imported  into  the  U.  States  from  Europe,  and  is  also 
smelted  in  this  country  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  and  at  other  places. 

Speneer,  Herbert,  ( spen'svr ,)  a  celebrated  English 
philosopher  and  author,  b.  at  Derby,  1820.  His  writ¬ 
ings  have  largely  contrilmted  to  form  the  modern 
school  of  philosophical  thinkers:  among  the  chief  of 
them  are:  Social  Statics:  or  the  Conditions  essential  to 
Human  Happiness  Specified  (1851);  The  Principles  of 
Psychology  (1855);  Essays,  Scientific,  Political,  and  Spec¬ 
ulative  (1857);  Education,  Intellectual ,  Moral,  and  J'hysir 
cal  (1861);  Progress,  its  Law  and  Cause  (1861);  First 
Principles  (1862);  'The  Principles  of  Biology  (1862) ;  and 
Illustrations  of  Universal  l*i’oyress  (1864). 

Spencer,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Kent  co. ;  pop.  580. 

Spencer,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Pike  co. ;  pop.  1,654. — 
A  twp.  of  Balls  co. ;  pop.  2,119. 

Spencer,  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Lane  co. ;  pop.  144. 

Spencer,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Powhatan  co. ;  p.  2,395. 

Speneer  Kroolt,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Isanti  co. ; 
pop.  403. 

Spence's,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Emanuel  co .;p.  1,061. 

Spence's  1  Impel,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Dyer  co. ; 
pop.  783. 

Speonk.in  New  York,  a  vill.  of  Southampton  twp., 
Suffolk  co. ;  pop.  174. 

Sperinnce'li  Candles.  (Chem.)  A  variety  of  can¬ 
dles  made  from  spermaceti,  and  which  are  next  best  to 
those  made  from  wax,  with  respect  to  their  dearness 
of  illumination  and  general  superiority  of  appearance. 
They  are  often  colored  by  artificial  processes. 

SpernB4>gonia.  (spurni-o-go'ne-ah,)  n.  (Hot.)  Almost 
all  Lichens  exhibit  in  different  parts  of  their  tballus 
black  or  brownish  sjK'cks.  whose  nature  has  been  vari¬ 
ously  interpreted  by  authors.  Some  have  considered 
them  as  transformations  of  the  shields  by  which  Le- 
cidete  or  other  shield-bearing  genera  are  transformed 
into  Enelo  arpa  or  Verrucuriesr ;  while  others,  like 
Hedwig,  with  more  probability,  have  regarded  them  as 
male  organs.  With  the  older  microscopes  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  ascertain  their  structure.  It  now,  however, 
appears  that  they  all  produce,  either  on  simple  or 
branched  threads,  naked  extremely  minute  bodies, 
which  are  mostly  short  and  linear  and  straight  or 
curved,  but  in  some  cases  elliptic  or  irregular  like  tbe 
stylospores  of  Fungi.  These  bodies  were  at  first  as¬ 
serted  by  Itzigsolm  to  have  active  motion,  but  this  has 
not  been  confirmed  by  the  generality  of  observers,  who 
regard  whatever  motion  may  appear  as  simply  mole¬ 
cular  or  (as  it  is  sometimes  called)  Brow  nian.  Certain  it 
is  that  they  have  no  whip-like  appendages,  such  as  are 
so  commonly  found  in  the  spermatozoids  of  Algie,  or 
even  in  their  zoospores.  As  these  bodies  are  so  gen¬ 
eral  in  Lichens,  as  appears  from  the  admirable  memoirs 
of  the  Tulasnes  and  Dr.  Lindsay,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  are  of  sexual  importance.  The  case  scarcely 
admits  of  direct  proof,  but  the  absence  of  motile 
threads  or  active  motion,  however  produced,  is  of  little 
consequence,  as  it  does  not  follow,  because  they  exist 
in  some  Cryptogams,  that  they  should  exist  in  all. 
Since  there  is  some  difference  of  structure,  and  doubts 
may  exist  as  to  their  real  nature,  the  Messrs.  Tnlasne 
have  thought  it  best  to  propose  for  the  cysts  the  name 
Spermogonia,  and  for  the  spore-like  bodies  that  of  JSper- 
inatia.  In  a  few  cases,  as  in  1  'eltidea,  the  spermatia,  as 
said  above,  resemble  stylospores,  but  on  the  contrary  in 
several  Fungi  there  are  bodies  exactly  resembling 
spermatia  as  well  as  stylospores. 

Spliygiiiograph,  (sfim'o-grdf,)  n.  (Med.)  This  in¬ 
strument,  by  which  we  ascertain,  and  permanently 
record,  the  form,  force,  and  frequency  of  the  pulse-beat, 
and  the  changes  which  that  beat  undergoes  in  certain 
morbid  states,  consists  of  two  essential  parts:  (1)  Of 
two  levers,  one  of  which  is  so  delicately  adjusted  on 
tbe  pulsation  of  which  it  is  desired  to  examine,  that  on 
each  expansion  of  the  vessel  the  lever  undergoes  a 
corresponding  slight  elevation:  this  lever  coin niutii- 
cates  by  a  perpendicular  arm  with  a  second,  to  which 
it  transmits  the  impulse  received  from  the  vessel ;  tbe 
extremity  of  this  second  is  armed  with  a  pen-point 
which  records  the  movements  thus  indicated  on  a 
movable  plate,  controlled  .by  the  second  part  of  the  in¬ 
strument.  (2)  The  second  portion  consists  of  a  plate, 
moved  by  watch-work,  and  bearing  a  strip  of  paper  on 
which  the  sphygmographic  tracery  is  formed. —  Mode  in 
which  the  Tracery  is  formed.  As  the  pulse  transmits 
through  tbe  levers  a  vertical  movement  to  the  pen- 
point,  and  the  plate,  on  which  the  tracery  iR  formed,  is 
moved  steadily  across  the  pen-point,  an  undulating  line 
(1.  Fig.  115)  is  the  result:  the  height  of  the  elevations 
indicating  the  strength  of  the  pulse;  and  the  number 
of  the  elevations  delineated  in  the  time  tbe  pen  takes 
to  travel,  its  frequency.  In  Fig.  115,1,  2.  and  3  are  fac¬ 
similes  of  sphygmographic  tracings:  of  these.  1  is  the 
tracing  presented  by  a  natural  pulse;  2  and  3  are  mor¬ 
bid.  The  latter  are  excellent  examples  of  the  tracings 
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produced  by  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  in  two  common 
torms  of  cardiac  disease,  and  exhibit  the  manner  in 
which  the  traciug  is  modified  in  diseased  states  of  the 
circulatory  system.  The  pulse  of  a  patient  suffering 
fioni  an  incompetent  state  of  the  valves  guarding  the 
o  ifice  of  the  aorta,  the  great  vessel  conveying  blood 
ti  11  the  heart,  is  represented  in  2.  The  blood,  in  such 
a  case,  when  propelled  into  the  aorta,  distends  it.  and 
communicates  a  pulse  throughout  the  arterial  system. 
vV  hen  the  vessel  again  contracts,  regurgitation  takes 
plaee  into  the  cavity  of  the  heart,  as  the  valves,  which 
should  prevent  this  regurgitation,  and  maintain  the 
arterial  tension,  are  unable  to  perform  their  function. 


Fig.  115. —  SPHYOMOORAPH. 


The  pulse-beat,  is  accordingly  abrupt,  and  of  short  dura¬ 
tion,  and  the  sphygmographic  tracing  presents  a  series 
of  abrupt  elevations  and  depressions.  The  pulse  met 
with  in  a  different  form  of  cardiac  disease,  in  which 
the  valves  are  not  affected  so  as  to  obstruct  the  passage 
of  the  blood  into  the  circulation,  is  represented  in  3: 
the  effect  of  this  on  the  pulse  is  to  reuder  its  beats 
weakly  marked  and  irregular;  and  in  the  sphygmo¬ 
graphic  tracing,  the  elevations  are  diminished  in 
height  and  regularity.  The  pulse,  iti  extreme  forms 
of  this  lesion,  is  represented  in  sphygmographic  tracing 
by  a  slightly  waving  line. 

SpiesQc*,  (spc’glj  iu  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Winston  co. ; 
pop.  493. 

(spikz.)  ( Met  all .)  Large  nails  of  iron,  copper, 
or  yellow  metal,  manufactured  both  by  hand  and  by 
machinery,  and  usually  packed  for  delivery  in  casks 
weighing  150  lbs.  when  filled.  S.  are  extensively  used 
in  shipbuilding,  house-carpentry,  ami  iu  the  laying 
down  of  the  permanent  way  of  railroads. 

Spill  mma.  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Allen  co. ;  pop.  930. 
Spi'rtil  Spike*.  Among  shipwrights  and  carpenters, 
spikes  formed  with  a  spiral,  which,  unlike  screws,  may 
penetrate  wood  by  means  of  blows  with  a  hammer,  like 
the  ordinary  spike. 

Spir'itiiOQis  Liquors.  (- VLVurz ,)  that  is  to  say,  dis¬ 
tilled  ardent  spirits  of  any  kind  used  for  drinking  pur¬ 
poses,  are  allowed  importation  into  the  United  States 
in  casks  containing  Dot  less  than  thirty  gallons. 

Spirit  Y:irni*Bi.  ( Chem )  A  varnish  obtained  by 
alcoholic  dissolution  of  the  resin  employed. 

Splenic  Apoplexy.  (Far.)  A  disease  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  which  suddenly  attacks  animals  in  good 
thriving  condition,  and  appears  to  depend  upon  the 
rapid  manufacture  of  insufficiently  elaborated  blood, 
probably  faulty  in  the  healthy  proportion  of  some  of  its 
constituents.  The  animal  staggers,  froths  at  mouth, 
throws  itself  about  in  convulsions,  and  sometimes  dies 
within  an  hour.  Few  cases  recover.  The  blood  is  thin, 
dark-colored,  and  indisposed  to  coagulate.  It  accumu¬ 
lates  in  the  large  internal  organs,  particularly  in  the 
liver  and  spleen,  and  is  poured  out  on  the  mucous  sur¬ 
faces.  If  the  animal  is  seen  in  time,  and  before  the 
pulse  becomes  small  and  weak,  a  moderate  bleeding 
may  be  tried.  A  full  dose  of  physic,  with  a  prompt 
stimulant,  must  at  once  be  given,  and  cloths  wrung  out 
of  hot  water  applied,  for  several  hours  continuously,  to 
the  belly  and  loins.  If  the  animal  is  weak,  and  the 
pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  stimulants  must  be  freely 
given  from  the  first:  and  where  there  is  stupor,  cold 
water  likewise  applied  to  the  head.  To  prevent  the  dis¬ 
ease,  attention  must  be  paid  to  regular  moderate  feed¬ 
ing  ,  abundance  of  wholesome  water  must  be  supplied  ; 
the  grazings  not  allowed  to  become*  too  rank,  and 
changed  occasionally;  rock-salt  placed  within  reach; 
and  a  setou  inserted  in  the  dewlap  of  all  cattle  and 
sheep  pastured  upon  lands  subject  to  splenic  apoplexy. 

Splenizut  ion.  ( splPn-e-za' xh on. )  n.  <  Med  )  A  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  lung  in  pneumonia,  in  which  the  tissue  of 
that  organ  resembles  that  of  the  spleen  in  various  physi¬ 
cal  parts,  such  as  softness,  friability,  Ac. 

Split*.  (Cbm.)  Same  as  Skivers,  q.  v.  in  the  body  of 
this  work. 

Sponge  Paper,  (Surg.)  A  species  of  paper 

largely  manufactured  in  France,  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  evenly  and  finely  divided  sponge  and  ordinary  pulp, 
worked,  as  in  the  common  paper-making  apparatus, 
into  sheets  of  different  thickness.  It  lias  all  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  sponge,  absorbing  water  readily  and  remain¬ 
ing  moist  a  long  time.  It  has  been  used  as  a  dressing 
for  wounds  with  considerable  advantage,  and  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  several  important  technical  applications. 

Spon^ie  I*i line,  (spun'je  pe-lm.)  (Surg.)  A  kind 
of  wadding  made  of  mixed  sponge  and  wool,  much  used 
in  domestic  surgical  operations. 

Spoilt a'nooiis  General ion.  (Physiol.)  In  the 
days  of  Aristotle,  and  to  a  late  date  in  the  last  century, 
‘•he  notion  that  corruption  is  the  source  of  life  wasi 
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almost  universal,  and  it  is  a  common  popular  opinion 
even  at  the  present  day.  In  the  scientific  world  indeed, 
except  amoug  a  few  philosophers  of  the  German  school, 
the  opinion  has  been  all  but  exploded,  that  organized 
beings  can  arise  without  preexistent  germs.  It  has, 
however,  of  late  been  revived  by  some  distinguished 
physiologists,  and  if  their  facts  could  be  implicitly  de¬ 
pended  upon,  the  doctrine  would  certainly  be  in  a  con¬ 
dition  less  exposed  to  doubt  than  it  has  of  late  been 
considered.  Its  opponents,  however,  have  met  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  counter-statements  which  appear  quite  irre¬ 
sistible.  Wherever  due  attention  has  been  paid  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  possibility  of  access  of  atmospheric  air,  no 
vegetation  has  ever  appeared,  provided  proper  precau¬ 
tions  have  been  taken  to  place  all  possibly  preexistent 
germs  in  such  a  condition  that  their  reproductive 
powers  must  be  destroyed.  If  the  residue  of  rain  or 
snow-flakes,  or  the  dust  of  trade-winds,  is  carefully  ex¬ 
amined,  numerous  animal  and  vegetable  productions 
may  always  be  detected  ;  and  the  lower  forms  of  either 
kingdom  are  propagated  with  such  extreme  rapidity, 
that  the  swarming  of  animals  or  vegetables  iu  infusions 
seems  almost  magical.  Some  of  these  w  ill  bear  a  heat 
equal  or  even  much  superior  to  that  of  boiling  water 
for  some  time  without  losing  their  vitality;  therefore 
the  simple  boiling  of  water  is  not  sufficient,  even  should 
care  he  taken  to  exclude  the  outward  air,  or  to  prevent 
its  containing  reproductive  germs  by  passing  it  through 
a  furnace.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  lias  sometimes 
been  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  this  plan  is  subject 
to  error,  as.  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  germs 
which  may  be  present  on  the  outside  of  a  bubble  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  acid,  it  does  not  follow  that  those  in 
the  middle  of  the  bubble  should  be  killed.  No  observa¬ 
tions,  indeed,  require  greater  caution  and  nicety  than 
those  which  are  requisite  to  establish  or  disprove  the 
doctrine,  and  there  is  no  subject  which  has  less  excuse 
for  anything  like  dogmatism.  In  trustworthy  hands 
the  proof  of  Heterogenesis  has  always  failed,  and  true 
philosophy  will  not  readily  adopt  a  theory  which  is  a 
priori  opposed  by  such  a  multitude  of  facts.  Dr.  Grace 
Calvert,  well  known  for  his  researches  into  protoplas¬ 
mic  life  in  its  different  conditions,  has  recently  insti¬ 
tuted  a  series  of  inquiries  as  to  whether  the  germs  ex¬ 
isting  or  produced  in  a  liquid  in  a  state  of  fermentation 
or  of  putrefactiou  could  he  conveyed  to  a  liquid  suscep¬ 
tible  of  entering  into  these  states,  and  has  presented 
the  first  results  of  his  inquiries  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  One  essential  point  in  the  conduct  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  was  the  preparation  of  pure  distilled  water. 
By  employing  an  apparatus  through  which  a  gas  could 
be  passed  to  displace  the  air,  and  adding  to  the  water 
to  be  distilled  a  solution  of  potash  and  permanganate 
of  potash,  heobtained  a  water  which,  after  three  or  four 
distillations,  was  found  to  be  free  from  life.  The  gas 
employed  in  the  first  three  series  was  hydrogen,  and 
the  water  was  kept  in  the  apparatus  till  wauted,  to 
prevent  any  contact  with  air.  The  water  having  been 
kept  free  from  life  for  seventeen  days,  was  introduced 
into  twelve  small  holes,  and  left  exposed  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere  lor  fifteen  hours,  when  the  tubes  were  closed. 
Every  eight  days  the  tubes  were  examined.  On  the 
first  aud  second  examination  no  life  was  observed,  but 
the  third  discovered  two  or  three  black  vibrios  in  each 
field.  A  second  series  of  experiments  was  made,  plac¬ 
ing  the  water  iu  the  tubes  near  putrid  meat  for  two 
hours,  at  a  temperature  of  21°  to  26°  C.  Six  days  after, 
some  of  the  tubes  were  examined  and  life  observed  ; 
showing  that  beingplaced  near  a  source  of  protoplasmic 
life,  the  water  had  in  tw'o  hours  absorbed  germs  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  for  life  to  become  visible  in  one-fourth 
the  time  required  in  the  first  experiment.  After  six 
days  a  slight  increase  of  life  was  noticed,  hut  no  further 
development  could  he  afterwards  seen.  In  a  third  se¬ 
ries  of  experiments,  albumen  was  added  to  the  water. 
In  this  case  life  appeared  in  five  days,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  increase  iu  ten.  Albumen,  therefore,  facilitated 
the  development  of  life.  The  quantity  of  life  produced 
in  the  above  experiments  being  comparatively  small, 
some  fresh  water  was  distilled,  oxygen  being  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  hydrogen  in  the  apparatus  ;  and  a  fourth 
series  of  experiments  resulted  in  showing  that  although 
oxygen  appears  to  favor  the  development  of  germs,  it 
does  uot  favor  their  reproduction.  When  the  weather 
had  become  much  warmer,  and  a  marked  increase  of 
life  in  the  atmosphere  had  taken  place,  some  of  the  al¬ 
bumen  solution  employed  in  the  above  experiments  was 
left  exposed  in  tubes  to  its  influence,  when  a  large 
quantity  of  life  was  rapidly  developed,  and  continued 
to  increase,  proving  the  increase  to  be  due  not  merely 
to  reproduction,  but  to  the  introduction  of  fresh  germs. 
As  no  life  appeared  in  that  portion  of  the  distilled  water 
remaining  in  the  apparatus  before  mentioned,  which 
was  examined  from  time  to  time,  while  it  appeared  in  all 
the  solutions  made  with  it,  and  impregnated  by  their 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  it  is  obvious  that  germs 
are  necessary  to  the  production  of  life. 

Sporiilia.  (spo-rid'yd/t,)  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  given  to 
the  spores  of  Fungi,  ami  lichens  when  they  are  con¬ 
tained  in  asci.  S.  like  spores  may  consist  of  one  or  more 
cells,  and  these  may  be  covered  with  a  distinctly  or¬ 
ganized  cuticle  as  in  many  truffles.  The}'  have  fre¬ 
quently  a  thick  gelatinous  coat,  which  is  usually  ab¬ 
sorbed  as  the  contents  of  the  cells  become  fully 
organized.  They  germinate  by  the  protrusion  of  the 
inner  membrane,  the  outer  being  ruptured  or  perfo¬ 
rated,  or  in  some  cases  by  the  elongation  of  both.  In 
compound  S.  a  distinct  germinating  thread  is  often 
produced  by  each  cell.  S.  often  contain  one  or  more 
oil-glohules.  and  occasionally  distinct  cytoblasts,  which 
are  sometimes  confounde  I  ”-:,h  the  oil-globules.  Like 
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other  organs  they  are  subject  to  disease,  and  may  be 
either  wholly  effete,  or  so  distorted  and  altered  in 
chemical  composition  as  to  he  incapable  of  germination. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  are  constant  in  size 
and  form.  Great  differences  ot  dimensions  and  outline 
uwj  exist  iu  the  same  ascus.  Microscopicul  measure¬ 
ments  are  therefore  valuable  only  within  certain  limits 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  form.  S.  have  sometimes 
a  very  different  outline  when  seen  trom  the  back  or 
side;  aud  iu  some  cases,  like  the  spores  of  so  nianv 
agarics,  they  are  hollowed  out  on  one  side  like  the  seed 
ot  a  Veronica  or  a  fragment  of  a  bond, shell.  In  many 
cases  the  ascus  in  which  they  were  generated  is  ab¬ 
sorbed,  so  that  they  appear  naked;  and  it  is  prolvble 
that  occasionally  they  undergo  further  development 
when  tree,  as  is  certainly  the  case  with  some  spores  or 
protospores  of  Fungi. 

Sporocarp,  (tpor'o-kahrp,)  n.  (Bot.)  The  involucre 
ol  pepper-worts ;  the  spore-cases  of  lycopods  ;  any  spore- 
case. 

U*  R*  (Bom.  Antiq.)  The  Roman  abbreviation 
lor  Sen  (tins  Populusque  Uomanus. 

Spot  Loads.  (Com.)  A  cant  term  applied  to  mer¬ 
chandise  and  commodities  ready  for  delivery  “  on  the 
^  spot;  ’  thus  differing  from  goods  sold  “  to  arrive.” 

Sprain,  or  Strain,  n.  (Surg.)  A  violent  straining  or 
twisting  of  the  tissues  surrounding  the  joints.  Sprains 
are  very  frequent  in  all  the  joints  of  the  upper  limbs, 
especially  in  the  wrist  and  the  articulations  of  the 
thumb.  In  the  lower  extremity,  the  ankle  is  the  joint 
by  far  the  most  frequently  affected;  and  this  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  anatomical ly  by  the  small  size  of  the  artic¬ 
ular  surfaces,  the  great  weight  the  astragalus  (the 
bone  presenting  the  lower  articular  surface;  has  to  sup¬ 
port,  and  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  lateral  liga¬ 
ments.  In  slight  sprains  of  this  joint,  the  ligaments 
are  only  stretched  or  slightly  lacerated,  but  in  more 
severe  cases  they  may  be  completely  torn  through, 
sprains  of  the  ankle  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  frae- 
tures,  and  vice  versd ;  and  the  two  injuries  may  co¬ 
exist.  The  pain  and  swelling  sometimes  make  an  accu¬ 
rate  diagnosis  difficult,  especially  if  the  patient  is  not 
seen  for  some  time  after  the  accident ;  and  if  any  doubt 
exists,  the  case  should  he  treated  as  for  the  more  severe 
injury,  since  it  is  better  that  the  treatment  should  lie 
prolonged  than  that  the  patient  should  be  maimed; 
and  fortunately,  that  which  is  the  proper  treatment  of 
a  fracture  is  the  best  that  can  be  employed  fora  sprain. 
Sprains  of  the  knee  are  not  uncommon,  and  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  great  swelling  from  effusion  of  fluid  within 
the  joint.  Sprains  of  the  back  are  not  unfrequent  ac¬ 
cidents,  and  are  the  most  serious  of  any  ;  but  iu  most 
cases  they  may  be  anticipated,  so  that  after  confinement 
iu  bed  or  on  a  sofa  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  with  pro¬ 
per  treatment,  the  patient  will  be  able  to  walk,  although 
he  may  feel  stiffness  and  pain  for  several  weeks  longer. 

The  treatment  of  sprains  generally  must  be  regulated 
by  their  severity.  In  a  severe  sprain,  attended  with 
much  pain  and  iutlammatiwn,  leeches  should  he  ap¬ 
plied,  followed  by  hot-water  fomentations,  or  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  hot  linseed-meal  poultice.  In  slighter 
cases,  rest  and  cold  lotions  constitute  sufficient  treat¬ 
ment.  In  all  cases  of  sprain  of  the  extremities,  thin 
pasteboard  splints  placed  on  the  outer  and  inner  stir- 
faces  of  the  joint,  over  a  wet  bandage  previously  laid 
around  it,  afford  support  to  the  part  and  comfort  to  the 
patient. —  (Fur.)  Sprains  are  very  common  among  J 

horses,  owing  to  the  severe  exertions  required  of  l hem, 
often  whilst  they  are  young  and  unprepared  for  such  : 
work.  Various  muscles,  ligaments,  and  tendons  are 
liable  to  strain,  but  none  more  frequently  than  the 
large  tendons  passing  down  the  back  of  the  fore-limbs. 

In  slight  cases,  cold  water  continuously  applied  for 
several  hours  gives  relief;  but  in  all  serious  cases,  dili¬ 
gent  fomentation  with  wat<*r  about  the  temperature 
of  100°  is  preferable;  or  the  injured  part  may  be 
swathed  iu  a  thick  woollen  rag,  kept  constantly  moist 
and  warm  by  frequent  wetting  with  the  hot  water. 
Perfect  rest  is  essential,  and  iu  order  to  insure  the  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  large  tendons  of  the  horse’s  limbs,  he 
may  in  bad  cases  be  kept  slung  for  several  days.  Blis¬ 
ters,  hot  oils,  firing,  and  all  such  irritants,  are  on  no 
account  to  be  used  until  the  inflammation  abates,  and 
the  part  becomes  cool  and  free  from  tenderness.  Such 
remedies  are  then  useful,  as  they  cause  the  reabsorp- 
tiou  of  swelling,  and  may  contribute  to  the  invigora- 
tion  of  the  weakened  part. 

Spi'eiigepM  Pump,  (spreug'glz.)  (Physics.)  An  in¬ 
genious  and  excellent  invention  of  Mr.  H.  Sprengel  for 
obtaining  a  perfect  or  almost  perfect  vacuum.  The  idea 
and  construction  of  the  apparatus  are  thus  described 
by  the  inventor.  If  an  aperture  be  made  in  the  top  of 
a  barometer  tube,  the  mercury  sinks  and  draws  in  air; 
if  the  experiment  be  so  arranged  as  to  allow  air  to  enter 
along  with  mercury,  and  the  supply  of  air  is  limited 
while  that  of  mercury  is  unlimited,  the  air  will  be  car¬ 
ried  away,  and  a  vacuum  produced.  The  following  is 
the  simplest  form  of  the  apparatus  in  which  this  action 
is  realized.  In  Fig.  116,  cd  is  a  glass  tube  longer  than 
a  barometer,  open  at  both  ends,  and  connected  by 
means  of  india-rubber  tubing  with  a  funnel,  A,  filled 
with  mercury  and  supported  by  a  stand.  Mercury  is 
allowed  to  fall  in  this  tube  at  a  rate  regulated  by  a 
clamp  at  c;  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  cd  fits  in  the  flask 
B.  which  Inis  a  spout  at  the  side  a  litt  le  higher  than  the  ! 
lower  end  of  cd;  the  upper  part  has  a  branch  at  x  to 
which  a  receiver,  R,  can  be  tightly  fixed.  When  the 
clamp  at  c  is  opened,  the  first  portion  of  mercury  \\  hick 
runs  out  closes  the  tube  and  prevents  air  from  entering 
below.  As  the  mercury  is  allowed  to  run  down,  the 
exhaustion  begins,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  tube 
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from  x  to  d  is  filled  with  cylinders  of  air  and  mercury  Springfield.  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Page  co. :  p.  1,935. 
having  a  downward  motion  Air  and  mercury  escape  Springfield,  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  St.  Croix  co. ; 
through  the  spout  of  the  bulb,  B,  which  is  above  the  pop.  372. 

basin.  A,  where  the  mercury  is  collected.  It  is  poured  Spring-  (iar  den,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Cherokee 
back  from  time  to  time  into  the  funnel,  A,  to  be  repassed  co. ;  pop.  161. 

through  the  tube  until  the  exhaustion  is  complete.  As  Spring  <«arden,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Jefferson 
this  point  is  approached,  the  enclosed  air  between  the  co. ;  p/g).  827. 

mercury  cylinders  is  seen  to  diminish,  until  the  lower  Spring  (irove,  in  Iowa ,  a  twp.  of  Linn  co.;  pop  795. 
part  of  cd  forms  a  continuous  column  of  mercury  about  Spring  Grove,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Edgefield 
30  inches  high.  Towards  this  stage  of  the  process  a  co. ;  pop.  2,477. 

noise  is  heard  like  that  of  a  water-hammer  when  shak-  Spring  Hill,  in  Alabama,  a  twp  of  Pickens  co  ;  p.  942. 
en ;  the  operation  is  completed  when  the  column  of  Spring  Hill,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  llickmau  co.; 
mercury  encloses  no  air,  and  a  drop  of  mercury  falls  on  pop  501 . 

I  Spring  Hill,  in  Louisiana,  a  twp.  of  Rapides  parish; 
pop.  1,593. 

Spring  Hill,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  ol  Wilson 

co. ;  pop.  036. 

Spring  Hill,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Greene  co.; 
pop.  1,484. 

'Spring  Hill,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Lancaster 
co.;  pop.  1,142. 

Spring  Fake.  in  IFncowstTt,  a  twp.  of  Pierce  co. ; 
pop.  3*6. 

Spring  Point,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Cumberland  co. ; 
pop.  833. 

Spring'! own.  in  Georg ia,  a  dist.  of  Gordon  co. ;  p.  599. 
jSpring  Vale,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  and  vill.  of  Humboldt 
co. ;  pop.  533. 

!  Spring  Vale,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Isanti  co.;  p.  93. 
i  Spring  Valley,  in  California,  a  twp.  of  Colusa  co.; 
pop.  850. 

Spring  Val  ley,  in  Iowa,  a  twp  of  Dallas  co. ;  pop. 

908.  —  A  tw  p.  of  Monona  co. ;  pop.  142. 

Spring  Valley,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Cherokee  co.; 
pop.  2,364. 

Spring  Valley,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Shannon  co.; 
pop.  251. 

Spring  Valley,  in  Nevada,  a  vill.  of  Proche  twp., 
Lincoln  co.;  pop.  130. 

Spring'ville.  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Wexford  co. ; 
pop.  112. 

SpringTille,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  twp.  of  Adams  co. ; 
pop.  386. 

Spring  water,  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Clackamas  co. ; 
pop.  239. 

Spruce,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Bates  co. ;  pop.  1,506. 
Spruce  Hill,  in  Fennsyhunia,  a  twp.  of  Juuiata  co. ; 
pop.  809. 

Spruce  Ochre,  (o'kur.)  (Min.)  An  ochreous  earth 
of  a  dusky-yellow  color,  prepared  as  a  pigment. 

Spun  Silk.  ( Manuf .)  Another  name  for  fabrics  of  ! 
raw  silk  ;  also,  and  more  properly,  the  yarn,  or  carded 
and  spun  fi«>*,s  silk  obtained  from  the  refuse  filaments 
in  the  processes  of  reeling  and  throwing. 

Spurgeon,  Chaelks  II addon,  (spUCj un,)  a  celebrated 
EngLsli  pulpit  orator,  was  u.  in  Essex,  in  1834  In  hir 
17th  year  he  made  a  profound  sensation  by  his  pow  ers  | 
of  itinerant  preaching,  he  having  already  become  a  pas-  : 
tor  in  the  Baptist  Church.  Mis  fame  reaching  London, 
he  was  invited  thither  in  1853,  and  at  once  drew  con¬ 
gregations  numbering  thousands  of  persons.  So  great 
was  his  success  that,  finding  no  edifice  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  crowds  who  flocked  to  hear  him,  an 
immense  building,  called  the  ** Tabernacle.”  was  erect¬ 
ed  for  him  in  1861  by  bis  admirers  —  a  building  which 
has  seat-room  for  12,000  persons,  and  which  is  almost 
constantly  tilled  to  overflowing, 
the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer;  Spur'gin,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Sullivan  co. ;  p.  884. 
in  other  words,  it  is  a  barometer  whose  Torricellian  Squama.  ( skwaw'mah ,)  n.  (Bot.  <  A  scale-like  rudi- 
vacuum  is  the  receiver  R.  This  apparatus  has  been  mentary  leaf,  such  as  coats  and  guards  the  leaf-bud. 
used  w  ith  great  success  in  experiments  in  w  hich  a  very  Square-pierced.  (- peerst ,)  a.  (Her.)  By  this  term 
xhaustioii  is  required,  as  in  the  preparation  js  designated  a 


Fig.  116.  — sprengel’s  pump. 

the  top  of  the  column  without  enclosing  the  slightest 
air-huhble.  The  height  of  the  column  then  represents 


complete  exh; 

of  Geissler  s  tubes.  It  may  be  advantageously  com-i 
billed  with  an  exhausting  syringe  which  removes  the 
greater  part  of  the  air,  the  exhaustion  being  then  com-1 
pleted  as  above. 

Spreng'er,  Aloys,  a  distinguished  Oriental  scholar,  b. 
in  the  Tyrol,  1813,  entered  the  British  East  India  ser¬ 
vice  in  1843,  and  became  president  of  the  College  at 
Delhi,  from  whence  he  issued  several  works  and  lec¬ 
tured  in  llindostani.  In  1857  appointed  Professor  of 
Oriental  Language  at  Bonn.  He  published  a  work  on 
Mohammedanism,  3  vols.  (Berlin,  1865). 

Spring,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Adams  co, ;  pop.  2,086. 
Sprin;;.  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Jefferson  co. ;  pop.  406. 
Spring,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Boone  co. ;  pop.  1,068. 
Spring,  in  Lava,  a  twp.  of  Cherokee  co. ;  pop.  33. 
Spring,  in  Feunsyl  vania,  a  bor.  of  Crawford  co.;  p.323. 
Spring  Brook,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp. 
co. ;  pop.  426. 

Spring:  City,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  village  of  San  Pete 

co. ;  pop.  623. 

Spring-  Creek,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Shelby  co. ; 
pop  1,183. 

Spring:  Creek,  in  Illinois,  a  tw  p.of  Pike  co. ;  p.  1,009. 
Spring  Creek,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Saline  co.;  p.  726. 
Spring-  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Dent  co  ;  pop. 
1,001  — A  twp.  of  Douglas  co. ;  pop.  386.  —  A  tw'p.  of 
Howell  co.;  pop.  448.  —  A  twp.  of  Maries  co  ;  pop.  244. 
—  A  twp.  of  Phelps  co. ;  pop.  1119. 

Spring:  Creek,  in  Nebraska,  a  twp.  of  Johnson  co. 
Spring  Creek,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Madison 
co  ;  pop.  y  14. 

Spring:  Creek,  in  P^nsylrania,  a  twp.  of  Elk  co. 
Spring  Crook,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Perry  co. 
Spring-  Dale,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Jefferson  co. 
Spring  er,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Lawrence  co. ;  p.  482. 
Spring  fieWI.  in  Missouri,  a  twrp.  of  Henry  co. 
Kpringjiold,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Nash  co. 
Spring  field,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Edgefield 
co. ;  pop.  1,661. 


charge i  Fig  117 ) 
perforated  with 
a  square  open¬ 
ing,  so  as  to 
show  the  field. 
A  cross  square- 
pierced  (1)  is  of¬ 
ten  improperly 
confounded  with 
a  cross  quarter- 
pierced  (2),  when 
the  intersecting 
part  of  the  cross 
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is  not  merely  perforated,  but  entirely  removed. 
Squaw.  f*hrnwA  in  Lava,  a  *wp.  of  Warren  co. ;  p.  695. 
of  Luzerne  Squire's  Store,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Tuscaloosa 

co. ;  pop.  M  8. 

Sta'oey ville.  in  Maine ,  a  plantation  of  Penobscot 
co.;  pop.  Ui8. 

Sta'cy  ville.  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Mitchell  co.;  pop,  344. 
Sfaf  fordsville.  in  Virginia,  a  township  of  Giles  co.; 
pop.  1.888. 

Stag-e  Pond,  in  Florida,  a  precinct  of  Hernando  co. ; 
pop.  203. 

Stag:g*s  Creek,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  township  of 
Ashe  co.;  pop.  861. 

Stail.  (stal.)  \ A.  S.]  In  England,  the  name  given  to 
the  long  handle  of  a  mop  or  broom. 

Stained  Fabrics.  (Manuf.)  A  general  name  for 
those  cotton  goods  in  which  a  color  is  imparted  to  the 
stuff  while  in  course  of  manufacture. 

Stajo.  (stah'yo.)  (dumb.)  In  Italy  a  measure  of  grain, 
which,  in  Tuscany,  is  equivalent  to  al>out  -£^th«  of  a 
bushel:  in  Corsica,  to  4 hush.:  at  Rome,  to  V^ths 
of  a  hush, 
bushel. 

Stamp's  Creek,  in 

[  pop.  7 19. 
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and  at  Milan  it  somewhat  exCbeds  half  a 
Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Roane  co. ; 


Stam'wood,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Fremont  township, 

Cedar  co. ;  pop.  257. 

Stand'ard  .Mark.  (Nunns.)  In  England,  the  legal 
assay  mark  for  all  gold  of  22  carats  fineness,  and  for 
silver  of  lloz.  2dwts.  to  the  pound  Troy  weight. 

Standard  Measure,  (•mezh’i.r.)  That  measure 
which  determines  legally,  or  by  customary  usage,  the 
quantity,  size,  capacity,  length,  or  dimensions  of  any 
article  of  trade  or  barter. 

Standish.  Milks,  (stdud'ish,)  one  of  the  “Pilgrim 
Fathers,”  u.  in  Lancashire,  Eng  ,  in  1584.  He  was  one 
of  the  immigrants  who  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock 
from  the  “Mayflower”  in  1620,  and  who  afterwards 
commanded  the  Puritans  in  their  contests  with  the 
Indians.  lie  is  the  hero  of  one  of  Longfellow’s  finest 
poems.  D.  1656. 

Stanfield,  Clarkson,  ( stan'fekl ,)  an  English  painter  of 
sea-pieces,  b.  at  Sunderland  in  1798,  became  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  most  eminent  painter 
of  marine  views  and  sea-life  who  lias  ever  perhaps  ex¬ 
isted.  His  work?  are  almost  innumerable,  and  command 
extraordinarily  high  prices.  1>.  1867. 

Stan  ford,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Clay  co.;  pop.  1,349. — 
A  vill.  of  Allen  twp.,  McLean  co. ;  pop.  274. 

Stanford,  m  Minnesota,  a  twp  of  Isanti  co. ;  pop.  215. 

Stanislaus*.  Augustus,  [stun’o-tav  son  of  Count 
Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  was  b.  in  Lithuania  in  1732.  In 
early  manhood  he  became  one  of  the  favorites  of  Cath¬ 
erine  II.  of  Russia,  ami  in  1764  through  Russian  influ¬ 
ence  was  elected  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  He  vainly 
opposed  the  first  partition  of  his  country  in  1772,  and 
after  its  second  dismemberment  in  1795,  abdicated  the 
crow  n  and  retired  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  whicL  city  he 
D.  in  1798. 

Stanley.  Arthur  Pfnrhyn,  (stdn'le,)  a  distinguished 
English  divine  and  biblical  author,  b.  1815,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Rugby  and  Oxford.  In  the  latter  university  he 
became  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  in 
1858,  and  in  1863  was  appointed  Dean  ol  Westminster. 
Dr.  S.  belongs  to  the  so  called  **  1  road  Church  ”  of  the 
Anglican  Communion,  and  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
preachers  of  his  time  and  country.  His  multitudinous 
works  include:  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Eastern 
Church  C  th  ed.,  1 8« 9) ;  Lectures  on  the  history  of  the. 
Jewish  C h urch  (1863-t  5)  ;  Historical  Memorials  of  MVsf- 
minster  Abbey  (3d  ed.,  1869);  and  Lectures  on  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Church  if  Scotland  (1872J. 

Stanley.  Henry  M.,an  American  traveller,  b.  in  Wales 
in  1810.  Part  of  his  early  life  was  passed  at  sea.  He 
served  for  a  time  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  subse¬ 
quently  in  the  U.S.  uavy.  His  original  name  was  Row¬ 
lands  ;  he  was  adopted  by  a  Mr  Stanley,  of  New  Orleans, 
w  ho  gave  him  his  name.  In  1868,  as  N.  Y.  Herald  cor¬ 
respondent,  he  accompanied  the  British  expedition  to 
Abyssinia.  In  1871-2.  still  in  the  employ  of  the  LLrald, 
he  made  a  journey  into  Africa,  to  seek  Livingstone  (p. 
1505),  in  which  he  was  successful.  In  1874,  in  the  united 
service  of  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  of  the  Londou  Telegraph , 
he  explored  the  lake  regiou  of  Central  Africa,  and  cir¬ 
cumnavigated  the  Victoria  Nyanza  (see  Ntanza,  p.  1801). 
He  then  undertook  the  exploration  of  the  Congo  River 
and  the  Lualaba  (p.  1546),  travelling  the  unknow  n  re¬ 
gion  across  Africa,  and.  after  surmounting  many  diffi¬ 
culties,  arrived  at  the  Atlantic  coast,  Aug.  6, 1877, having 
left  Zanzibar,  on  the  Pacific,  Nov.  14, 1874,  over  loO  men 
having  died  on  the  way.  He  found  that  tlie  Congo  and 
Luclaba  Rivers  were  identical,  and  for  which  he  pro¬ 
posed  the  name  of  Livingstone.  For  his  arduous  labors 
he  received  the  special  thanks  of  Congress  (Jan.,  1878), 
and  testimonials  from  many  of  the  Geographical  Socie¬ 
ties  of  Europe.  He  has  written  How  I  Found  Living¬ 
stone  ;  Through  the  Dark  Continent  (1878). 

Stapliy ladema,  ( stJf-e-le-de'mah ,)  n.  [From  Gr. 
stuphyle.  the  uvula,  and  adema,  a  swelling.]  (Med.) 
Relaxation  of  the  uvula. 

Star.  (Double  and  Multiple  Stars.)  (Ast.)  It  was  dis¬ 
covered.  soon  after  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  that 
many  stars  which  to  the  naked  eye  appear  only  as  sin¬ 
gle  stars  are  in  reality  double.  At  first  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  duplicity  of  such  stars  merely  arises 
from  the  accidental  appearance  of  two  stars  nearly  on 
the  same  visual  line.  But  an  inquiry  of  great  interest, 
belonging  to  another  branch  of  astronomy,  led  to  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  double  stars  are 
really  pairs  of  physically  associated  bodies.  The  idea 
occurred  to  Sir  \\  illiam  Herschel  (not,  as  is  commonly 
asserted,  to  Galileo)  that  by  observing  close  double 
stars,  means  might  be  found  of  determining  with  great 
accuracy  the  eflects  of  the  earth’s  motion,  in  causing 
an  apparent  change  in  a  star’s  j*>sition,  and  thus  the 
distance  of  the  star  might  be  determined.  For  w-here 
two  stars,  very  close  together,  are  very  unequal,  it 
might  be  assumed,  be  thought,  that  the  smaller  lies 
far  out  In  space  beyond  the  larger.  Thus  the  annual 
parallax  of  the  smaller  would  he  very  much  less  than 
that  of  the  larger,  and  might  in  many  cases  he  regarded 
as  practically  insensible.  Hence  all  that  would  l>e 
necessary  to  determine  the  distance  of  the  larger  star 
would  be  to  determine  accurately  its  apparent  changes 
of  position  with  respect  to  the  smaller.  This  would  ob¬ 
viously  be  a  much  simpler  and  easier  task  than  the  de¬ 
tection  of  its  absolute  apparent  changes  of  position. 
Bur  while  epgaged  in  attempting  to  apply  this  simple 
method  to  the  solution  of  a  very  difficult  problem,  Sir 
W  illiam  Herschel  was  startled  by  a  discovery  of  an  un¬ 
expected  character.  lie  found  that  in  several  in¬ 
stances  the  smaller  of  two  associated  stars  was  actually 
revolving  around  the  larger;  in  other  words,  that  the 
two  bodies  formed  a  pair  or  system.  If  was  not  till 
]S<  3  that  lie  announced  this  disc  very  definite!*  to  the 
world.  It  was  received  with  considerable  doubt,  partly 
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because  the  idea  itself  was  so  surprising,  partly  because  | 
tile  result  seemed  to  oppose  the  cherished  doctriue ' 
that  tlie  stars  are  distributed  uniformly  throughout 
space.  but  continued  observation  justified  fully  the! 
theory  put  forward  by  Sir  William  Herschel.  None  have' 
distinguished  themselves  more  iu  researches  directed  to 
the  vindication  of  Herscliel’s  views  than  his  son  Sir 
John  llersehel,  Sir  James  South,  and  W  illiam  Struve 
the  eminent  Prussian  astronomer.  The  last-named  as¬ 
tronomer  iu  particular  has  largely  extruded  the  list  of 
known  binaries.  Among  the  most  remarkable  bina¬ 
ries  may  be  mentioned  y  Virgims,  f  Ursa;  Major  is,  7o 
Ophiuchi,  Castor,  til  Cygni.  and  £  Aquarii.  but  be¬ 
sides  double  stars  the  heavens  present  to  our  con¬ 
templation  triple,  quadruple,  quintuple  and  multiple 
systems,  exhibiting  every  variety  of  magnitude,  posi 
tion,  motion,  and  color.  Assured  by  the  proof  that 
really  associated  pairs  of  stars  exist  within  the  sidereal 
system,  astronomers  have  found  themselves  able  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  view  that  these  higher  orders  of  association  are 
in  many  cases  real  also. 

Star  t'ily,  in  Indiana ,  a  vill.  of  Vail  Buren  twp.,  Pu-I 
laski  co.;  pop.  115. 

Starello,  (stall- rel'lo.)  ( Cktmb .)  In  Italy,  a  measure  of 
grain,  varying  in  quantity.  At  Rome  it  somewhat  ex- 
ceedn  halt  a  bushel;  at  Cagliari  it  is  equal  to  nearly 
one  bushel  and  two-fifths ;  and  at  Milan,  it  is  slightly 
in  excess  of  eight  quarts. 

Still*  Fur  nace,  iu  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Carter  co. ; 
pop.  758. 

Stark,  John,  ( stahrk ,)  an  Americau  general,  b.  in  New 
Hampshire.  1723.  After  serving  against  the  French  iu 
Canada,  lie  held  a  command  in  the  Revolutionary  army, 
fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  Trenton,  and  Princeton,  and  de¬ 
feated  the  British  forces  at  Bennington,  in  Aug.,  1777, 
for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  Congress.  D.  1822. 

St  ark,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Brown  co. ;  pop.  447. 

Stark,  iu  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Hickory  co. ;  pop.  1,130. 

Starke,  in  Florida,  a  prec.  of  Bradford  co  ;  pop.  1,417. 

Starr' v ill e,  iu  This,  a  prec.  of  Smith  co.;  pop.  4,0-6. 

State  C'enier,  iu  Iowa,  a  twp.  and  vill.  of  Marshall 
co. ;  pop.  1 ,07 6. 

State  Line,  in  Mississippi,  a  dist.  of  Greene  co. ;  p.  491 

Stat  en  ville,  iu  Georgia,  a  dist.  and  vill.  of  Echols 
co. ;  pop.  081. 

States  .Hill,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Christian  co. ; 
pop.  1,920. 

Station,  (sta'shun,)  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Marshall  I 
co. ;  pop.  1,156. 

Station  Camp,  iu  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Estillco. :  poi>. 
1,129. 

Station  Camp,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Fentress  co. ; 
pop.  103. 

Station  Creek,  in  Texas ,  a  prec.  of  Coryell  co.;  pop. 
1,116. 

Staiin'ton,  Howard,  an  English  author,  b.  1820.  His 
many  works  on  the  game  of  chess  are  regarded  as  staud 
aid  authorities,  and  lie  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  I 
of  the  ablest  players  iu  Europe.  For  many  years  he  was 
engaged  iu  the  editorship  of  the  magnificent  work} 
known  as  the  Illustrated  Shakespeare,  published  by 
Messrs.  Rout  ledge  of  Loudon  and  New  York. 

Staunton,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Bedford  co. ;  p.  3,251. 
—  A  twp.  of  Halifax  co. ;  pop.  3,'Jlo.  —  A  twp.  of  Pittsyl¬ 
vania  co. ;  pop.  3,270. 

Staves,  (stdvz,)  ( C  m.)  Lengths  of  wood  cut  more  or 
less  narrow,  and  slightly  curved,  for  making  into  casks 
and  barrels.  They  are  chiefly  of  oak  and  ash,  and  are 
largely  turned  out  by  machinery  iu  this  country,  both 
for  home  consumption  and  for  export. 

Steam-Plow.  Many  efforts  have  bien  made  to  adapt 
steam  propulsion  in  couuectiou  with  plowing.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  the  usual  plan  adopted  is  by  what  is  termed  rope 
traction,  that  is  to  say,  the  plows  are  drawn  across  the 
field  by  ropes  or  chains  toward  the  steam-engine,  which 
is  stationary  More  recently,  in  this  country,  the  iu  vec¬ 
tors  prefer  the  plows  pulled  across  the  field  by  the  eu- 
giue,  which  accompanies  them,  or  by  direct  traction  as 
it  is  termed,  upon  the  same  plan  as  our  railway  locomo¬ 
tives,  the  locomotive  being  used  also,  as  road-  and  farm- 
wagons,  for  hauling  and  other  purposes. 

Steco  all,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Cherokee  co. ; 
pop.  398. 

Steel.  ( Metall .)  Among  the  various  methods  of  pre¬ 
paring  steel,  that  of  Siemens  is  likely  to  attain  consid¬ 
erable  prominence,  possessing  various  advantages,  both 
as  to  economy  ami  thecharacterof  the  product, over  many 
others  iu  common  use.  For  its  preparation  good  haema¬ 
tite  ore  and  spathic  ore  are  mixed  and  treated  with  car¬ 
bonaceous  materials,  by  which  their  total  or  partial 
reduction  into  metallic  iron  is  effected.  This  metallic 
iron  is  then  subjected  to  very  intense  heat  on  the  open 
hearth  of  a  Siemens  regenerative  gas  furnace,  and  is 
dropped  in  certain  given  quantities  or  series  of  instal¬ 
ments  into  a  bath  of  cast-iron  previously  prepared  in 
the  furnace.  This  operation  is  continued  until  the  re¬ 
quisite  degree  of  decarbouization  is  arrived  at ;  the 
manganese  is  added  in  the  form  of  ore  spiegeleisen.  The 
quantity  of  molten  metal  thus  produced  in  one  charge 
is  about  four  tons.  It  is  dipped  into  a  ladle  and  poured 
into  iron  moulds  in  the  usual  way,  and  forms  steel  of 
the  highest  quality.  To  those  acquainted  with  the  or¬ 
dinary  way  of  making  steel,  the  superiority  of  this 
process  will  be  manifest,  while  as  regards  cost  it  effects 
a  great  saving.  One  ton  of  steel  ingots  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  with  a  ton  and  a  half  of  cheap  small  coal.  The 
ordinary  Sheffield  process  requires  from  five  to  six  tons 
of  fuel  for  one  ton  of  steel.  Prior  to  this  invention,  the 
total  annual  production  of  steel  was  but  abt.  50,000  tons, 
with  a  value  per  ton  of  abt.  $250.  against  Bessemer  steel 
at  about  $50  per  ton,  and  produced  at  a  saving  of  3,500, -| 


000  tons  of  coal  over  the  old  process.  It  is  estimated  that  I 
substituting  Bessemer  steel  for  iron  rails,  produces  a 
saving,  during  the  life  of  one  set  of  steel  rails,  on  all 
the  lines  of  Gr.  Britain,  of  more  than  $8/0,(MiO,0<:0.  To¬ 
tal  production  of  Bessemer  steel  iu  1879,  3,000,000.  See 
Iron,  p.  1340. 

Steenwyk,  Hendrik,  tfie  Elder,  (stdn'wUr,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  painter  of  the  Flemish  school,  u.  at  Steenwyk,  1550, 
studied  under  De  Vries.  His  interiors  of  Gothic  churches’ 
are  accounted  perfect  examples  of  chiaroscuro.  I).  1004. 

His  son.  IIkndrik  (styled  the  Younger),  b.  1588,  be¬ 
came  the  friend  of  \  aiidyke,  and.  like  his  father,  was  an 

*¥}  I11  ^R*  ri'Pri*sfcU  tat  ions  of  architectural  interiors. 
1).  1644. 

Steffens.  Heinrich,  {stiffens,)  a  distinguished  Nor¬ 
wegian  philosopher  and  author,  n.at  Stavanger  in  1773. 
After  studying  at  Copenhagen  and  Jena,  he  became  in 
1813  prof,  of  physics  and  natural  history  at  Breslau, 
and  in  1^31  filled  the  same  position  at  Berlin  Univer¬ 
sity.^  L).  1845.  His  pp.  works  include  Geoynoslic-Geoloyi- 
Cal  Essays;  A  Manual  of  Oryctoguosy  ;  Elements  of  Phil¬ 
osophical  Natural  Science  ;  besides  several  novels  of  Nor¬ 
wegian  life  and  manners  written  with  great  power  and 
religious  feeling. 

Steilacoom,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  vill.  of  Pierce 
co.;  pop.  3 1 4. 

St enei fling:,  ( stcn'sil-ling .)  (Pamt.)  A  method  of 
painting  on  walls  sous  to  imitate  the  figures  on  paper- 
hangings.  1 1  is  executed  by  means  ot  a  stencil,  or  pat¬ 
tern  cut  out  of  a  piece  of  thin  leather  or  oil  cloth,  which 
being  laid  flat  upon  the  wall,  the  color  is  dashed  over  it 
by  the  application  of  a  brush. 

Stepll  iu  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Henry  co. ;  pop.  640. 

Stephen*,  John  Lloyd,  (sttv'vz,)  an  American  travel¬ 
ler  and  author,  b.  at  Shrewsbury,  N.  J  ,  1805,  became  in 
1839  ambassador  to  Central  America, and  in  1»50  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company.  D.  1852.  llis 
Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  America  (1841;,  and  lnci 
finds  of  Travel  in  1  ucaUm  (1842;  are  much  esteemed 
works. 

Stephens,  in  Texas,  a  N.  central  co.,  formerly  called 
Buchanan  ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  cap.  Cedar  Creek  ;  pop.  330. 

Stephen's  Hill,  in  Ga  ,  a  dist.  of  Dade  co. ;  p.  305. 

Sleph  enson.  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Kenton  co. ;  pop. 

1 ,833. 

Step  ping- _Itock,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Laurel 
co. ;  pop.  197. 

Sterlfeydrau  lic  Appara  l us.  [From  Gr.  stereos, 
hard,  solid,  and  Eng.  Uydru.ul te.  J  ( Mech .)  The  name 
given  by  Messrs.  Desgoffe  and  Olivier  to  the  most  in¬ 
genious  form  of  hydraulic  press  and  hydraulic  pressure 
apparatus  they  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
l»o7.  The  object  of  the  apparatus,  in  all  its  several 
forms,  is  to  produce  a  powerful  hydrostatic  pressure  by 
introducing,  into  the  cylinder  of  an  hydraulic  press  al¬ 
ready  filled  with  liquid,  uot  an  additional  amount  of 
liquid  by  successive  impulses, as  is  the  case  iu  the  com¬ 
mon  hydraulic  press,  but  a  solid  substance,  by  a  steady, 
u  it  intermitted  movement  Or,  in  the  words  of  the  in¬ 
ventors  themselves,  the  Apparels  Sterh ydrauliques  have 
for  their  objects  —  “  1.  To  obtain  a  gradual  pressure, 
without  jars,  by  meaus  of  a  liquid  hermetically  en¬ 
closed  in  a  recipient  which  it  fills,  and  to  do  this  by 
tbe  forcible  introduction  of  a  solid  body  into  the  recipi¬ 
ent.  2.  To  utilize  this  pressure  by  means  of  one  or  of  I 
several  pistons/’  The  sole  difference — but  it  is  radi¬ 
cal  difference  —  between  the  old  and  the  new  forms  of 
hydraulic  press,  consists  in  the  manner  oi  applying  the! 
power.  In  the  common  hydraulic  press,  the  force  ex¬ 
erted  through  the  piston  of  a  small  forcing-pump  is' 
intermittent,  and  acts  by  fits  or  jolts.  But  iu  these 
contrivances,  the  motive  power  is  employed  in  intro¬ 
ducing  continuously  a  flexible  cylinder  or  solid  cord; 
by  winding  it  on  a  pulley  which  is  enclosed  within  the| 
apparatus,  while  it  is  operated  by  a  crank  or  a  hand¬ 
wheel  on  the  outside.  The  pressure  produced  is  there-  j 
fore  gradually  and  uniformly  raised;  and  it  acts  upon  a 
piston  moving  water-tight  iu  a  cylinder,  as  usual  A 
pump  of  this  kind  lias  been  constructed  for  Mr.  Tresca, 
of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  to  he  used  by 
him  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  on  the  resistance 
of  materials  of  construction,  and  the  How  of  solid  bodies. 
It  received,  for  the  convenience  of  these  experiments, 
the  horizontal  position,  and  was  designed  to  exert  a 
force  of  50,000  kilogrammes.  In  these  investigations, 
the  hydraulic  press  presented  the  only  available  means 
of  applying  the  immense  pressure  necessary;  but  t lie 
intermittent  and  jerking  action  of  the  press,  as  operated 
by  a  forcing-pump,  had  the  effect  of  determining  trac- 
ture  of  the  masses  compressed  before  the  limit  of  their 
resisting  power  to  dead  pressure  hail  been  reached.  The 
perfectly  steady  action  of  the  sterhydraulic  press  com- 1 
pletely  remedied  this  imperfection,  and  eliminated  the; 
irregularities  which  had  disturbed  the  exactness  of  tliej 
determinations. 

Sterility,  n.  ( Bot .)  Barrenness  in  the  vegetable  as 
in  the  animal  world  may  he  either  constitutional  or  acci¬ 
dental.  In  Italy  it  is  observed  that  those  Stoue  Pines 
which  are  ot  a  more  vivid  green  thau  usual  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  fruit,  and  the  effect  of  constitutional  rankness  in 
this  respect  is  known  to  every  cultivator.  Again,  there 
may  be  constitutional  peculiarities  which  prevent  the 
formation  of  fruit  where  all  the  necessary  organs  seem 
properly  developed.  It  frequently  happens,  however, 
that  all  these  organs  are  not  present,  or,  if  they  are,  it 
is  iu  such  a  metamorphosed  condition  that  they  cannot 
perform  their  proper  functions.  The  sepals  may  be 
multiplied  to  the  total  suppression  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  flower:  the  stamens  may  he  turned  into  leaves 
or  petals,  and  the  pistil  into  leaves.  The  suppression 
of  petals  does  uot,  however,  seem  to  he  so  disastrous  as| 
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their  multiplication,  and  even  stamens  may  be  wanting 
without  destroying  fertility,  as  in  Otrltboyyne,  not  to 
mention  violets  and  other  plants.  Far  more  frequently, 
however,  sterility  arises  from  outward  agents,  from  the 
efiect  of  long-continued  droughts  or  moisture,  from 
trust  or  cutting  winds  or  other  atmospheric  conditions, 
or  again  Hum  outward  injuries.  Even  when  impregna¬ 
tion  has  taken  place,  the  ovules  in  the  same  pistil  will 
not  iu  every  case  attain  perlectiun  ;  and  where  fruit  has 
been  set  abundantly,  the  demands  of  all  may  he  so  ur¬ 
gent  that  every  one  may  fail.  The  fruit  indeed  may  in¬ 
crease  to  a  considerable  size,  or  even  approach  maturity; 
but  iu  most  cases,  il  the  ovules  have  proved  abortive,  it 
will  (all  off.  Iu  a  few  varieties,  however,  when  the  Iruit 
has  once  swelled  from  the  stimulus  of  impregnation,  it 
may  arrive  at  perfection  eveu  though  no  seeds  are 
present,  which  is,  however,  except  in  the  gardener’s 
view,  no  less  a  case  of  sterility,  strictly  speaking,  thau 
the  other.  Parasites  mostly  induce  or  promote  sterility; 
hut  iu  the  grape-mildew,  where  the  development  ot  the 
berry  is  so  much  checked,  the  growth  of  the  seeds  ou 
the  contrary  seems  actually  to  be  promoted. 

Ster  lings  American.)  (Metall.)  A  new  and  re¬ 
markable  alloy,  manufactured  iu  this  country.  Its 
proportions  are  still  kept  a  secret,  but  iu  its  crude  state 
it  resembles  nickel,  while,  when  worked  up,  it  is  almost 
indistinguishable  from  silver.  Unlike  the  latter  metal, 
it  does  not  tarnish  and  is  unaffected  by  sulphurous 
vapors,  so  that  it  is  eminently  adapted  to  replace  silver, 
Britannia,  or  the  ordinary  alloys  in  the  manufacture  of 
table-ware.  Articles  of  food  have  no  action  upon  it; 
alkalies  produce  a  temporary  tarnislnug  which  may  be 
immediately  removed  by  a  slight  rubbing  with  the 
hand.  Made  in  the  form  of  cutlery,  the  alloy  possesses 
none  of  the  disadvantages  of  steel  or  plate;  it  takes  a 
keen  cutting  edge,  requires  little  or  no  elenuing,  and  is 
unaffected  by  ordinary  organic  acids.  Knives  made 
from  it  show  no  black  edges  after  short  usage,  as  is  the 
case  with  plate,  while  they  can  he  ground  or  sharpened 
whenever  necessary.  In  the  manufacture  of  lndlow 
ware,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that,  when  this  composi¬ 
tion  becomes  widely  known,  it  will  prove  a  formidable 
ri\al  to,  if  it  does  not  entirely  supplant,  German  silver 
and  its  kindred  alloys.  It  is  not  only  harder  but  one-  i 
third  lighter  than  Britannia  metal,  while  its  cost  is  about 
one  half  that  ol  plated  ware.  Although  the  articles 
made  troin  the  solid  sterling  present  an  appearance 
equal  to  fine  silver,  the  alloy  may,  when  required,  be  ■ 
used  as  a  basis  for. electro-plating,  the  smoothness  and 
eveuness  of  its  surface  rendering  it  possible  to  give  the 
deposited  silver  a  much  higher  finish  than  can  be  im¬ 
parted  to  ordinary  plate.  As  the  silver  wears  away  iu 
course  of  time,  the  sterling,  being  of  the  same  color, 
gives  no  evidence  of  the  !uv.t,  so  that  the  unsightly 
brassy  edges  and  backs  common  to  long-used  plated 
table-ware  is  entirely  obviated.  The  efiect  of  hammer¬ 
ing  or  compression  on  this  composition  is  to  give  it  an 
increased  elasticity.  Its  strength  is  so  great  that  it  can 
be,  and  has  bceu,  substituted  tor  steel  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  pistol-barrels,  w  hile  repeated  tests,  made  at  the 
Colt  Armory  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  show  that  it  has  three 
times  the  tenacity  of  the  latter  metal.  At  an  experi¬ 
mental  trial, a  spring  ol  steel  wire  parted  at  3,000  pulls; 
82,000  pulls  w  ere  necessary  to  break  a  precisely  similar 
w  ire  of  sterling. 

St  er  ! in in  Nebraska,  a  twp.  of  Johnson  co. :  p.  480.  1 

Sterling's  Hill,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Rube- 

sou  co. ;  pop.  1,088. 

Steu  ben,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Crawford  co. ; 

Jiop.  1,020. 

Stev  en's,  iu  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Darlington  co. ; 

pop.  1,91 8. 

Stev  ensburg,  iu  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Culpeper  co.; 

pop.  2,000. 

Stev  enson,  iu  Alabama.,  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co.;  pop. 

1/348. 

Stev  ens ville,  in  Fir^ima,  a  twp.  of  King  and  Queen 
co. ;  pop.  4,o77. 

Stewart,  Balfour,  (stu'urt,)  a  British  physicist,  u.  at 
Edinburgh,  1828,  became  Director  of  the  Kew  Observa¬ 
tory  in  1859,  and  Prolessor  of  Natural  Philnsophy  in 
Manchester  College,  1870.  He  is  tlie  discoverer  »>l  the 
law  of  equality  between  the  absorptive  and  radiative 
powers  ol  bodies,  for  which  he  received  the  Rumford  j 
Medal  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1868.  Dr.  S.  has  pub¬ 
lished  Researches  on  Sdar  Phy sics  ;  He  liny  produced  by 
Potation  in  Vacuo,  and  Lessons  in  Elementary  Physics 
(187 1). 

Stew'art's,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  W  are  co. ;  pop. 

396. —  A  district  of  Pierce  co. ;  pop.  1,410. 

Stewart's  Creek,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Har¬ 
nett  co.  ;  pop.  997. —  A  twp.  of  Surry  co. ;  pop.  796. 

Stew'artson,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Hopewell 
twp.,  York  co.  ;  pop.  212. 

Stew  artsville,  iu  Indiana,  a  village  of  Robb  twp, 

Posey  co. ;  pop.  135. 

St.  Fer'tlinaud,  iu  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  St.  Louis  co. ; 
pop.  7,214.  « 

St.  Fran'eis,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  St!  Frauds  co. ; 

pop.  513. 

St.  Fran  cois,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  St.  Francois  co. ; 
pop.  I,6i4. —  A  twp.  of  W  ayne  co. ;  pop.  1.057. 

St.  Cleorg^e’s  Parish.  iu  Smih  Carolina,  &  twp.  of 
Colleton  co. ;  pop.  3,993. 

St.  George,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Benton  co. ;  p.  317. 

St.  llele  iia,  iu  S)uth  Carolina,  a  twp.  ol  Beaufort 

co. ;  pop.  6,1  *2. 

Still-joint',  n.  (Med.)  See  Contractcra. 

Si  i  les.  m  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  <  iconto  co. ;  p*p.  373. 

Stiles  lille.  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Franc/ *u  tw».. 
Hendricks  co. ;  pop.  205. 
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SI ill  in”  fleet.  Edward,  ( stil'l7ng-flet ,)  an  English  pre¬ 
late  and  theologian,  b.  in  co.  Dorset,  103.5,  and  educated 
at  Cambridge,  became  chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  London,  and  Bishop  of  Worcester.  D.  1099. 
He  was  a  master  of  polemical  science,  and  owes  his 
eminence  as  a  theological  writer  to  his  Origines  Sacne, 
or  Rational  Account  of  The  Christian  Faith  us  to  the 
Truth  and  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures  (1602). 

Ntill  water,  in  N.  Jersey ,  a  twp.  of  Sussex  co.;  p.  1,632. 

Stines'ville,  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Bean  Blossom 
twp.,  Monroe  co.  ;  pop.  140. 

^tink'iiig;  C’reek,  in  Kentucky ,  a  precinct  of  Knox 
co. ;  pop.  1,073. 

Stirling,  William  Alexander,  Earl  of,  ( stur'llng ,) 
an  American  general,  was  b.  in  New  York  city  in  1720, 
his  father  having  been  for  many  years  the  Secretary  of 
the  Province  for  the  British  Crown.  After  some  mili¬ 
tary  service  against  the  French  and  Indians,  he  went 
to  Scotland,  and  there  fruitlessly  tried  to  recover  the 
estates  belonging  to  his  earldom.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  patriotism  during  the  War  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  and,  after  being  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of 
Long  Island,  fought  at  Brandywine  and  Germantown, 
he  commanded  the  left  wmg  of  the  Americans  in  the 
field  of  Monmouth.  D.  1783. 

Stirling-Maxivell,  Sir  William.  Bart.,  an  English 
historian  and  art-critic,  n.  ISIS,  was  educated  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  lie  is  the  well-known  author  of  The  Cloister- 
Life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V  ;  Annals  of  the  Artists  of 
Spain  ;  and  Velasquez  and  his  Works. 

Stittville.  in  Nr w  York,  a  village  of  Trenton  town¬ 
ship,  Oneida  co. ;  pop.  243. 

St.  James,  iu  Minnesota ,  a  township  of  Watonwan 
co. ;  pop.  141. 

St.  James,  in  Missouri ,  a  township  of  Mississippi  co. ; 
pop.  505. 

St.  James,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  township  of  Clarendon 
co. ;  pop.  640. 

St.  James,  Goose  Creek,  in  South  Carolina ,  a 
township  of  Charleston  co. ;  pop.  7,795. 

St.  James,  Santee,  in  South  Carolina,  a  township  of 
Charleston  co. ;  pop.  2,657. 

St.  Jolm,  in  Missouri ,  a  township  of  New  Madrid  co. ; 
pop.  403. 

SI.  Jolt  Ik's,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  township  of  Hertford 
co  ;  pop.  2,016. 

St.  Joint's,  in  Oregon ,  a  precinct  of  Multnomah  co. ; 
pop.  -75. 

St.  Joint's,  in  Utah  Territory ,  a  precinct  of  Tooele  co. ; 
pop  159. 

St.  John’s,  Berkley,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  township 
of  Charleston  co. ;  pop.  7,668. 

St.  Joint's,  Colleton,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  town¬ 
ship  of  Charleston  co. ;  pop.  8,l>o4. 

St.  Joseph,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Champaign  co.; 

pop.  1,222. 

Si.  Joseph,  in  Nevada,  a  village  of  Rio  A  irgin  town¬ 
ship,  Lincoln  co.;  pop.  198. 

St.  Joseph,  in  Utah  Territory,  &  precinct  of  ltio  Vir¬ 
gin  co. ;  pop.  193. 

St.  Joseph  Island,  in  Texas,  a  precinct  of  Refugio 
co. ;  p»p.  264. 

St.  Lawrenee,  ( -lor'rdnz ,)  in  Wisconsin,  a  township 
of  Waupacca  co. ;  pop.  759. 

St.  JLonis,  t-loo'e,)  in  Missouri ,  a  township  of  St.  Louis 
co. ;  pop.  9,203. 

St.  laicia  Bark,  (-lon'she-ah.)  (Com.)  The  name 
given  to  an  adulterated  form  of  Peruvian  bark. 

Si.  Mark’s,  ill  South  Carolina,  &  township  of  Claren¬ 
don  co. ;  pop.  4"0. 

St.  Mar  tin,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Stearns  co. ; 
pop  556. 

St.  Martin's,  in  Maryland,  a  district  of  Worcester 
co. ;  pop.  1,133. 

St.  Martin's  Island,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of 
Delta  co. ;  pop.  lUl. 

St.  Ma  ry,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Beauvais  tow  nship. 
St.  Genevieve  co. ;  pop.  397. 

St.  Mary's,  iu  Illinois,  a  township  of  Hancock  co. ; 
pop.  1.650. 

SI.  Mary's,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Pottawattomie 
co.;  /nip.  1,205. 

St.  Mary's,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  and  village  of  Marion 
co. ;  pop.  750. 

SI.  Mary’s,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Perry  co. ;  pop.  1,940. 

SI.  Mary's,  iu  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Wake  co. ; 
pop.  2,124. 

SI.  Mary'S,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  bor.  of  Elk  co. ;  p.  1,084. 

SI.  Mary's,  in  P  xas,  a  prec.  of  Refugio  co. ;  pop.  1,084. 

St.  Ma  rysville,  iu  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Miami  co.;  pop. 
1 ,383. 

SI.  Matlheiv's,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Wake 
co. ;  pop.  2,192. 

SI.  Mi'chael's,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Madison  co. ; 
pop.  1,325. 

Slock,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Noble  co.  ;  pop.  1,650. 

Stock '-book.  (Com.)  In  mercunrile  accounts,  that 
hook  in  which  are  detailed  the  varieties  and  amounts  of 
stock  iu  hand,  together  with  the  cost-price  of  the  same. 

Siock'holni,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Wright  co  ;  pop. 
534. 

Stock  land,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Iroquois  co. :  />.  687. 

Stock'port,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Windsor  twp.,  Morgan 
co. ;  pop.  28‘J. 

Slocks,  Stock  Exchange.  (Com.)  The  follow¬ 
ing  cant  terms  are  iu  daily  use  in  the  stock  market,  for 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  stocks : — Call.  See  Put.  —  Car¬ 
rying.  Iii  stock  exchange  parlance,  the  practice  of 
holding  stocks  on  a  “  margin,”  in  anticipation  of  higher 
prices. — Covering.  An  expression  used  to  denote  the 
of  'ration  of  buying  stock  to  close  **  short  ”  contracts. — 
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Coppering.  A  cant  phrase  in  useamong  stock-brokers  to 
designate  a  speculator’s  operating  in  stocks  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  contrary  to  that  pursued  by  another  speculator. — 
Hammering  the  Market.  A  phrase  used  to  designate 
the  operation  of  a  broker  who,  belonging  to  a  clique  or 
“pool.”  daily  endeavors  to  depress  prices,  in  order  that 
he  may  repurchase  certain  stock  at  a  lower  figure  than 
that  at  which  he  sold  it. —  Long.  A  term  applied  to  a 
“bull,”  or  speculator  who  has  stocks  on  hand,  which  he 
bought  with  the  expectation  of  selling  at  higher  prices ; 
us  distinguished  from  short,  that  is  to  say, a  “  bear”  who 
sells  property  which  he  has  not  got,  intending  to  buy 
and  deliver  when  prices  are  low  r.  —  Margin.  A  term 
to  signify  the  money  deposited  with  the  broker  through 
whom  stocks  are  purchased  as  security  against  a  sudden 
depreciation.  The  amount  is  generally  about  IU  per 
cent,  of  the  par  value  of  the  stock.  —  Short.  See  Long, 
above.  —  See  Scooping;  Straddle. 

Stock  ton,  Robekt  Field,  an  American  commodore,  b. 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1796,  entered  the  naval  service, 
and  served  with  credit  in  the  war  of  1812-11,  and  later 
off  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  was  one  of  the  first  among 
American  officers  to  introduce  steam-machinery  into 
the  navy.  In  1846,  while  iu  command  of  the  Pacific 
squadron,  he  assisted  iu  annexing  California  to  the 
Union,  and  established  a  provisional  govt.  D.  1866. 

Stockton,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Clinch  co. ;  pfp.  476 

Stockton,  in  Utah  Ter.,  a  prec.  of  Tooele  co. ;  pop.  80. 

Slock  ton  Valley,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Roane  co. ; 
pop.  541. 

Sto<l<lar<l.  Richvrd  Henry,  (sldd'ddrd,)  an  American 
poet  and  journalist,  B.  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  in  1825,  re¬ 
moved  to  New  York  in  1835,  and  embarked  upon  a  lit¬ 
erary  career.  In  1849  lie  published  a  volume  of  poems 
entitled  Footprints.  This  was  followed  in  1852  by  The 
Castle  by  the  Sea ,  and  other  Poems.  His  later  works  in¬ 
clude:  Adventures  in  Fairy  Land  (1853)  ;  Songs  of  Sum¬ 
mer  (1857 )  ;  The  Loves  and  Heroines  of  the  Poets  ( 1801; ; 
The  King's  Bell  (1802);  Under  Green  Leaves,  ami  Hume 
Ballads  (1807 ) ;  and  The  Book  of  the  Fast ,  and  other  Poems 
(1871).  S.  has  been  editorially  connected  with  the 
“Round  Table”  and  other  periodicals,  and  now  acts  as 
editor  of  “The  Aldiue,”  an  illustrated  journal. 

Stokes,  George  Gabriel,  (stoU.)  an  English  scientist, 
B.  1819,  graduated  from  Cambridge  in  1841,  and  became 
Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics  iu  that  university  in 
1849.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1869  President  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Prof. 
S.,  who  is  highly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  ablest  scientific 
lecturers  of  the  day,  was  awarded  the  Rumford  Medal 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1852  in  recognition  of  his  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  change  in  the  refrangibility  of  light. 

Stokes.  in  Illinois,  a  tw  p.  of  Union  co.;  }*>]>.  1,573. 

SI.  Olaf.  ( o'lahv ,)  iu  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Otter  Tail 
co. ;  pop.  408. 

Slone,  William  Leete,  an  American  author,  B.  in  Ulster 
co.,  N.  Y.,  1792,  became  in  1821  editor  of  the  New  York 
. Commercial  Advertiser ,  and  D.  in  1844.  His  leading 
works  comprise  Border  H'ar«  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  (  1834 X  The  Life  of  Joseph  Brant  (1838),aud  The 
Poetry  and  History  of  Wyoming  (1841).  D.  1844. 

Stone'boro,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  borough  of  Mercer 
co.;  pop.  471. 

Slone  Coral,  (kor'al.)  Slabs  or  masses  of  coral,  as 
distinguished  from  branch  coral. 

StoneTort.  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Saline  co.;  pop.  798. 

Stone  house,  iu  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Knox  co. ; 
pop.  1,244. 

Stonelioiise,  in  Virginia,  a  twrp.  of  James  City  co. ; 
pop.  828. 

Slones  River,  a  stream  of  Tennessee,  having  its  rise 
in  Cannon  co..  and  falling  into  the  Cumberland  River, 
6  m.  N.E.  of  Nashville,  after  a  N.W.  course.  On  its 
banks,  Jan.  1-3,  1803,  was  fought  an  obstinate  battle 
between  Gen.  Rosecrans’  National  force  and  oneot  Con¬ 
federates  commanded  by  Gen  llrugg,  the  latter  being 
compelled  to  retire  from  the  field,  after  suffering  heavy 
Joss.  This  action  is  sometimes  termed  the  Battle  of 
M  u  rfreesboro' . 

Stone'w all,  in  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Frederick  co. ;  pop. 
3,388. —  A  twp.  of  Highland  co. ;  pop.  1,032. —  A  twp.  of 
Rappahannock  co. ;  pop.  1,763. —  A  twp.  of  Richmond 
co.:  pop.  1,397. —  A  twp.  of  Shenandoah  co.;  pop.  2,410. 

Ston'ey  Battery,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  New¬ 
berry  co.;  pop.  1,901. 

Sloney  ('reek,  in  California,  a  twp.  of  Colusa  co. 

Sloney  Creek,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Caswell  co. 

Sloney  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Carter  co. 

Sloney  Creek,  in  \  irginia ,  a  twp.  of  Sussex  co. 

Sloney  Fork,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  twp  of  Wat&Uga  co. 

Slon'y  ('reek,  in  New  York,  a  twp.  of  Warren  co. 

Slony  Point,  in  New  York,  a  twp  of  Rockland  co. 

Sloop.  (Comb.)  In  Holland  and  Belgium,  a  measure 
of  liquids,  consisting  at  Antwerp  of  three-fourths  of  a 
gallon  ;  at  Amsterdam  of  j^ths  of  a  gallon. 

Stopello,  ( sto-pel'lo .)  (Cumb.)  At  Naples,  a  grain- 
measure  approximating  to  the  filth  part  of  a  bushel. 

Store  (4oo<ls.  (Cbm.)  Commodities  bought  from  a 
dealer,  in  contradistinction  from  those  which  are  of 
domestic  mauu fac t u re . 

S lo nil  Rake,  iu  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Buena  Vista  co. 

Story, W  illiam  W  etmore,  (sto're,)  an  eminent  Ameri¬ 
can  sculptor,  s<»n  of  the  late  Judge  Story,  was  b.  at  Sa¬ 
lem,  Mass  .  1819.  In  1838  he  graduated  from  Harvard 
Coll.,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  pub¬ 
lished  several  legal  works  of  merit,  among  them  a 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Contracts  not  under  >eal  (2  vols., 
1844)  ;  and  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Sales  of  Personal  Prop¬ 
erty  (1847).  Finding  the  bent  of  his  genius  turned  to¬ 
wards  sculpture,  ho  at  length  abandoned  his  profession, 
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and,  enteriugupon  art-study  w’ith  ardor,  soon  achieved 
success.  His  reputation  is  deservedly  high  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  His  statue  of  George  Peabody, 
executed  for  the  Corporation  of  London;  his  busts  of 
his  father,  James  Bussell  Lowell.  JoHali  Quincy,  and 
Theodore  Parker,  hisstatue  of  Edward  Everett,  and  his 
numerous  ideal  groups  and  figures,  have  won  lor  him 
a  widely -spread  celebrity.  Besides  his  successes  iu 
sculpture,  S.  has  distinguished  himself  in  a  wide  range 
of  topics.  In  addition  to  his  legal  works  above  noted, 
he  has  published  Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Story.  LL.D., 
edited  by  his  Son  (2  vols. ,1851)  ;  The  American  Question 
(Lond.,  1862)  ;  Roba  di  Roma ,  or  Walks  and  Talks 
about  Rome  (Loud.,  1862);  Graffiti  <T Italia  (Edin., 
(1869);  A  Roman  Lawyer  in  Jerusalem ,  First  Century 
(1870),  and  Castle  Si.  Angelo  and  the  Evil  Eye  (1877),  se¬ 
quel  to  Roba  di  Roma.  He  is,  also,  the  author  of  sev¬ 
eral  volumes  of  poems.  Since  1848  S.  has  resided  almost 
constantly  in  Italy. 

Stoiirl»ri<l$;e  ('lay,  (stur'brij.)  (Min.)  A  kind  of 
clay  found  near  Stourbridge,  Worcestershire.  England, 
and  extensively  employed  iu  the  making  of  the  coarser 
articles  of  potterv,  such  as  retorts,  crucibles,  Ac. 

Stovall's,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  ol  Sumner  co. ;  pop.  602. 

Stove  Creek.  in  Nebraska,  a  twp.  of  Cass  co. ;  p.  48(1. 

Slowe.  (8to,)  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Alleghany  co. 

Slow**,  iu  Vermont,  a  twp.  of  Lamoille  co. :  pop.  2,049. 

Si.  Raul's,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Clarendon  co. 

SI.  Paul's  Parish,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Col¬ 
leton  co.;  pop.  4,656. 

SI.  Peter's,  in  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  New  Kent  co. 

Straddle,  ( strdd'dl  ,  (Com.)  In  Stock  Exchange 
transactions,  a  double  privilege,  entitling  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  cither  “  put  ”  or  “  call  ”  a  stock.  See  Put. 

Straight  (  reek,  (Left  Fork,)  in  Kentucky,  a  pre¬ 
cinct  of  Josh  Bell  co.;  pop.  484. 

Straight  Creek,  (Right  Fobs,)  in  Kentucky,  a  pre¬ 
cinct  of  Josh  Bell  co.;  pop.  273. 

Straight  Fork,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Campbell  co. ; 
pop.  200. — A  dist.  of  Scott  co.:  pop.  382. 

Strait,  in  Maryland .  a  dist.  of  Dorchester  co. ;  pop. 987. 

Strait's  Settlement.  (Geog.)  The  collective  name 
of  the  British  possessions  in  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  com¬ 
prising  Penang,  or  Prince  of  Males  Island,  including 
the  province  of  Wellesley,  Malacca,  and  Singapore. 
Area,  1,500  sq.  m.  Pop.  I860,  273,321,  besides  military 
and  convicts,  mostly  Malays.  Chinese,  inhabitants  of 
India,  Burmah,  Ac.  The  chief  trade  is  with  England. 
In  1804  the  government  wms  transferred  lo  the  Colonial 
office,  and  the  convict  settlement  removed.  In  1876, 
during  a  revolt,  which  was  soon  suppressed,  the  resi¬ 
dent  official  was  killed. 

Sti  angeria,  ( strdny-ge're-ah ,)  n.  (Bol.)  A  very  re¬ 
markable  genus 
of  Cycudeaceie , 
quite  distinct 
from  any  other 
of  the  order  iu 
its  fern-like  fo¬ 
liage.  It  is  a 
Natal  plant, 
with  a  thick  na- 
piform  trunk,  a 
few  coarse  pin¬ 
nate  leaves,  the 
pinna;  of  which 
are  oblong-lan¬ 
ceolate  spinulo- 
so  -  serrate,  and 
traversed  by 
parallel  -  forked 
veins  like  those 
of  a  Lomaria. 

The  fruetifica-  Fig.  118.  —  strangeria  paradoxia. 
tion  is  in  cones, 

the  male  cylindrical,  with  numerous  stamens  inserted 
on  the  under  side  of  its  compound  scales;  the  females 
on  separate  plants,  ovoid,  with  two  inverse  ovules  iu 
the  base  of  each  scale.  S.  paradoxia  (Fig.  118)  is  the 
only  known  species. 

SI  range's,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Franklin  co. ;  p.  724. 

Straiifiiila'tion,  /#.  (Sun/.)  The  compression  ol  a 
part  so  as  to  seriously  impede  its  circulation.  It  applies 
to  hernial  protrusions,  hanging,  choking,  Ac.  VN  hen 
the  protruded  intestine  is  strangulated,  as  most  fre¬ 
quently  happens  iu  Inguinal  Hernia,  efforts  should  he 
made  immediately  to  reduce  it,  by  the  application  of 
cold,  and  by  manipulations  with  the  hand.  The  process 
is  sometimes  greatly  accelerated  by  having  the  patient’s 
head  downward,  the  hips  resting  against  the  side  of  a 
bed,  or  whatever  else  is  convenient.  If  these  measures 
fail,  the  only  remedy  is  a  surgical  operation,  which 
consists  in  carefully  dissecting  down  to  the  part,  and 
dividing  the  constricting  fibres.  The  preventive  remedy 
is  a  properly  adjusted  truss. 

Strasbourg  Tiirpnitine.  (tnrp'en-tin.)  (Chem.)  A 
fluid  balsam  extracted  from  the  silver  fir  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  continent,  and  employed  in  fixing  microscopic 
objects  to  glass  slips  preparatory  to  inspection. 

Strass,  (strahs.)  [Named  after  the  discoverer.]  (Min.) 
A  vitreous  substance,  consisting  of  a  combination  of 
borax,  silox.  potash,  and  oxide  of  lead;  it  is  used  as  a 
base  in  making  artificial  jewelry. 

SI  ral'fortl.  in  New  York,  a  twp.  of  Fulton  co. ;  pop. 
1,163. 

SI  rea'lor,  in  Illinois ,  a  vill.  of  Bruce  twp.,  La  Salle 
co.;  pop.  1.486. 

Slriek'er's  Mill,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Franklin 
co  :  pop.  1,112. 

Striek land,  Agnes,  (strfk'ldnd.)  an  English  historian 
and  biographer,  b.  in  Suffolk,  1811.  Her  principal  works 
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(highly  esteemed  and  frequently  reprinted)  includo  The 
Xives*  of  the Queens,  of  England  from  the  Norman  Continent 
(1810-9);  Lives  of  V,e  Queens  of  Scotland  (1S50-9) ;  The 
Bachelor  Kings  of  England  (1862) ;  and  Lives  of  the  Seven 
Bidiops  (I860).  D.  1874. 

N]ri(‘lihuid.  W  illiam,  (strik'ldnd,) an  eminent  Ameri¬ 
can  architect,  u.  in  Philadelphia,  1787;  d.  1854  His 
principal  works  include  the  U.  8.  Hank,  and  Mint,  and 
Naval  Asylum,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Capitol  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  Ten  n. 

SI  riclt  laml's,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Sanford  co  * 
pop.  658. 

Stricture,  (strikt'yur,)  n.  (Med.)  A  diminution  or  ciui- 
tracted  condition  of  some  tube  or  duct,  as  the  oesopha¬ 
gus,  rectum,  Ac.  When,  however,  the  affected  part  is 
not  mentioned,  ami  a  person  is  stated  to  suffer  from 
stricture,  it  is  always  the  urethral  canal  that  is  referred 
to.  Contraction  of  this  canal  may  be  either  permanent 
or  transitory ;  the  former  is  due  to  a  thickening  of  the 
walls  ot  the  urethra,  in  consequence  of  organic  deposit, 
and  is  hence  termed  organic  stricture;  while  the  latter 
may  be  due  either  to  local  inflammation  or  congestion 
or  to  abnormal  muscular  action:  the  first  of  these  va¬ 
rieties  may  be  termed  inflammatory  or  congestive  stric 
ture:  and  the  second,  spasmodic  stricture.  The  last- 
named  form  seldom  exists  except  as  a  complication  of 
the  other  kinds  of  stricture.  There  are  two  principal 
causes  of  organic  stricture  — the  first  being  inflamma¬ 
tion  ot  the  canal,  and  the  second  injury  by  violence. 
Inflammation  is  by  far  the  most  common  cause,  and 
gonorrhiea  is  the  common  agent  by  which  it  is  excited. 
Not  uufrequently, stimulating  injections  thrown  into  the 
urethra  with  the  view of  checking  the  gonorrhoeal  dis¬ 
charge,  excite  an  inflammatory  action,  which  gives  rise 
to  stricture.  Fortunately.it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases 
that  a  stricture  results  from  inflammation  of  the  urethra, 
the  lnflamuuiti  »n,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  termi¬ 
nating  by  resolution,  and  leaving  the  canal  as  healthy 
as  before  the  attack.  It  is  when  the  complaint  assumes 
a  chronic  character  that  it  most  commonly  lays  the 
foundations  of  stricture.  Stricture  from  the  second  cause 
arises  from  such  cases  as  falling  across  spars,  scaffold- 
ing,  ladders,  &c.t  or  on  Some  sharp  object  which  punc¬ 
tures  the  pen  men  m.  as  from  earthenware  vessels  which 
break  t lie  sitter.  The  earlier  symptoms  of  stricture  are 
a  slight  urethral  discharge  and  pain  in  the  canal,  being 
the  seat  of  the  stricture,  at  the  time  of  micturition. 
The  stream  of  urine  does  not  pass  in  the  ordinary  lorm, 
but  is  flattened  or  twisted ;  and,  as  the  disease  ad¬ 
vances,  it  becomes  smaller,  and  ultimately  t lie  fluid 
may  only  be  discharged  in  drops.  The  straining  ett'orts 
to  discharge  the  urine  often  induce  Tenesmus.  As  the 
case  advances,  the  urine  becomes  alkaline  and  ropy, 
and  d  ‘posits  a  precipitate  when  allowed  to  stand;  and 
attacks  of  compleie  retention  occur  with  increasing 
frequency.  But  these  symptoms  are  not  in  themselves 
s  iflic.ent  to  establish  the  presence  of  stricture.  It  is 
necessary  to  examine  the  urethral  canal  with  a  catheter 
or  bougie  to  ascertain  whether  an  organic  obstruction 
exists,  whether  one  or  more  strictures  are  present  (as 
many  as  eight  have  beeu  recorded,  although  four  arc 
rare,  and  one  is  the  most  common  number),  and  their 
calibre.  The  treatment  of  organic  stricture  is  too 
purely  surgical  to  b**  discussed  in  these  pages;  it  issutti- 
cient  to  state  that  its  object  is  twofold,  viz.,  first,  to  re¬ 
store  the  natural  calibre  of  the  canal,  so  far  as  this  can 
be  safely  effected ;  and  secondly,  to  maintain  this  po¬ 
tency  alter  it  has  been  established. 

Mriii”  er\,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Hamilton  co. ; 
pop  086. 

Striuglliiiii,  Silas  II.,  ( slring'um ,)  an  American  rear- 
admiral,  li  in  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  1798,  became  a  lieuten¬ 
ant  U.  S.  N.,  distinguished  himself  at  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Vera  Cruz  in  1846, and  in  1861  commanded  the 
naval  expedition  which  assisted  at  the  taking  of  Fort 
llatteras,  Aug.  29th. 

String  town,  in  Texas,  a  prec.  of  Hays  co. ;  pop.  745. 

SiripeN,  (strips.)  ( Manuf, .)  A  thick,  stout,  cotton  stuff, 
twided  and  woven  in  alternate  narrow  blue  and  w.kite 
stripes.  It  is  used  for  regatta  shirts  and  the  like. 

8lrohilii,  (stn/oe-lah,)  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  term  applied  to 
a  group  of  animal  forms  associated  together  so  as  to 
constitute  a  colony  of  individuals  arranged  in  linear 
series.  Thus  when  the  term  is  used  in  the  works  of 
those  who  have  studied  the  Entozoa  or  internal  para¬ 
sites,  then  it  is  applicable  to  the  full-grown  tape  worm, 
which  is  in  reality  a  colony  of  several  hundred  indi¬ 
viduals  in  single  file.  The  term  is  also  given  toil  sim¬ 
ilarly  constituted  chain  of  larval  jelly-fishes,  in  which, 
however,  none  of  the  individuals  attain  sexual  matu¬ 
rity  while,  they  remain  attached. 

Si  i*o Jig.  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Franklin  co. ;  p.  664. 

Strong's  1'rai  rie«  in  Wisconsin ,  a  township  of 
Adams  co.;  pop.  1,046. 

StruKe,  (stroos.)  (Naut.)  In  Russia,  a  kind  of  barge 
lighter  for  the  transport  of  heavy  cargoes  upon  the  in¬ 
land  rivers. 

ftitrii tioni<l;e«  ( stron-tc-on'e-de ,)  n.pl.  (Zoiil.)  A  fam¬ 
ily  of  birds  of  great  size,  order  ( 'ursores,  comprising  the 
Ostriches,  Cassowaries,  Opteryx,  and  allied  specie*, 
which  run  with  great  speed,  but  do  not  fly. 

Stryk'er,  in  Ohio ,  a  village  of  Springfield  township, 
U  ill  jams  co.  :  pop.  67 1 . 

St.  Stephen*!*,  (stet/m.)  in  Alabama,  a  township  of 
Washington  co. ;  pop.  1,214. 

St.  Stephen***,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Charles¬ 
ton  co. ;  Jtop.  6,094. 

St.  Thom  a*,  in  Nevada ,  a  village  of  Rio  Virgin  twp., 
Lincoln  co. ;  poj).  252. 

St.  Thomas  an«l  St.  IFennls,  in  South  Carolina , 
a  township  of  Charleston  co. ;  pop.  2,119. 
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Sfll'tirl,  J ames  E.  IP, an  American  Confederate  general, 
li  iu  Virginia,  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point  in  18.74, 
and  took  command  of  a  brigade  of  cavalry  in  Sept., 
1861,  at  the  head  of  which  he  performed  some  of  the 
most  dashing  exploits  of  the  Civil  War,  his  raid  into 
Pennsylvania  being  a  notable  example  of  his  daring, 
lie  covered  Gen.  Lee’s  retreat  from  the  field  of  Gettys¬ 
burg  in  July,  1863,  commanded  the  Confederate  cavalry 
at  the  Wilderness  iu  May,  1864,  and  fell  in  a  battle 
tough t  against  Gen.  Sheridan  on  the  12th  of  same 
month. 

Stlib'hlefiehl’M  Tan  Yard,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist. 
ot  Warren  co. :  pop.  957. 

Stllbeheii.  (stoob'ken.)  ( Camb .)  In  Germany,  the  beer 
gallon,  differing  in  capacity  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  hut  generally  averaging  about  seveu  pints  and 
three-quarters.  (A  provincial  term.) 

KtliC'k  ill  ms,  (stook'foos.)  (Camb)  A  German  measure 
of  liquids,  ranging  in  contents  from  290^  to  3u3V£  gal¬ 
lons 

St  II I  iq nnm Isll,  ( stood  e-kwom'ish ,)  i n  Washington  Ter¬ 
ritory,  a  precinct  of  Sushomish  co. ;  pop.  463. 

Stump  Sound,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Onslc^v 
co. ;  pop.  1,515. 

Stump'towii.  in  Maryland,  a  village  of  Taneytown 
district,  Carroll  co.;  pop.  41. 

Sturgeon.  ( sturjun ,)  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Jack- 
son  co. ;  pop.  1,100. — A  precinct  of  Lee  co. ;  pop.  214. 

Stutt*s,  in  Alabama ,  %  township  of  Lauderdale  co. ; 
pop.  1.028. 

St.  V  ruin'.  in  Colorado  Territory ,  a  district  of  Boulder 
co.;  pop.  781. 

St.  Wendell,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Stearns 
co. ;  pop.  356. 

Stj  k lad ,  ( steek'fahd.)  (Chnib.)  A  measure  for  liquids 
in  Denmark,  equivalent  to  296T6(T7^ths  gallons. 

Snake  River,  in  Idaho  Territory,  a  mining  dist.  of 
Owyhee  co.;  pojt.  120. 

Substitute  Vole.  (Pol.)  See  Representation  of 
Minorities,  above. 

Suez  Uanul,  (The.)  This  great  triumph  of  modern 
engineering  skill  has,  since  its  opening,  continued 
yearly  to  improve  the  facilities  it  presents  to  maritime 
nations  in  shortening  the  sea -passage  between  the  East¬ 
ern  and  Western  worlds.  The  following  statement  ex¬ 
hibits  the  return  of  traflic  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 
1871,  and  for  1876  ; 


NATIONALITY. 

Total.  1871. 

Total,  1876. 

No.  of 
Vessels 

Tonnage. 

No.  of 
Vessels 

Tonnage. 

3 

4  173 

British . . 

502 

539^821 

1090 

2,343,646 

French . . . 

67 

90,073 

89 

236,593 

Austrian . . 

66 

40,962 

53 

76, '37 

Italian . 

46 

29,2iy 

51 

82,024 

Turkish . 

30 

17,45ft 

19,158 

Egyptian . 

22 

15,104 

t  15 

Dutch . 

5 

6,712 

60 

146,709 

Russian . 

5 

4,820 

14 

23,916 

Belgian . 

4 

4.400 

Spanish . 

5 

3,157 

26 

54,867 

German . 

5 

2,166 

27 

41.302 

Norwegian . 

1 

1,317 

12 

20,621 

Portuguese . 

2 

920 

Danish . 

1 

660 

13 

19,595 

Birman . 

1 

40S 

All  others . 

7 

7,439 

76;> 

761.367 

1457 

3,072,107 

For  1870,  the  steamers  numbered  643,  with  a  tonnage 
of  663,469;  and  of  the  total  765,421  passed  through 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  344  from  the  Red  Sea.  The  > 
receipts  ot  the  Canal  during  the  year  were:  from  tonnage 
dues, $1,519,077.9.;  capitation  taxon  passengers, $96,844; 
coasting- vessels, $31,709.17;  towage.  $49,7 1 8.4, 5;  stoppage, 
$7,527.49;  pilotage,  $125,529.42:  —  total,  $1,830,456.55. 
Total  tor  1875,  1,494  ships  ;  tonnage,  2,940,708. 

Sue/,,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Mercer  co. ;  pop.  1,176. 

Sugar,  (Maple.)  The  wholesome  sugar  contained  in 
the  sap  of  the  American  maple ( Acer  succharinum),  and 
obtained  from  it  in  many  parts  of  N.  America,  maple 
sugar  being  in  some  places  the  only  kind  of  sugar  which 
is  used.  The  process  of  manufacturing  it  is  very  simple. 
The  trees  are  bored  obliquely  from  below  upwards,  at 
18  or  20  inches  above  the  ground,  care  being  taken  that 
the  auger  penetrates  no  more  than  half  an  inch  into  the 
alburnum,  or  white  hark;  as  a  greater  discharge  takes 
place  at  that  depth  than  any  other.  The  liquor  is  boiled, 
and  the  evaporation  urged  by  an  aetive  tire,  with  care¬ 
ful  skimming  during  the  boiling;  and  the  pot  is  con¬ 
tinually  replenished  with  more  sap,  till  a  large  body 
has  assumed  a  syrupy  consistence.  It  is  afterwards 
strained  and  boiled  again  over  a  very  brisk  fire,  till  it 
lias  acquired  the  requisite  consistence  for  being  poured 
into  the  troughs  prepared  to  receive  it.  By  fermenta¬ 
tion,  sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol,  and  hciire  forms 
the  basis  of  those  substances  which  are  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  intoxicating  liquors,  as  molasses,  grapes,  apples, 
malt,  Ac.  Of  all  vegetable  principles  it  is  considered  as 
the  most  wholesome  and  nutritious. 

Sugar,  (shug’ur,)  (Standard  of.)  (Com.)  The  stand¬ 
ard  or  criterion  by  which  importers  grade  the  various 
qualities  of  sugars.  The  Dutch  standard,  annually  de¬ 
termined  by  Amsterdam  experts,  is  the  one  which  is 
generally  followed  in  the  commercial  world. 

Sugar  <’reek,in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Scott  co. ;  p.  476. 

Sugar  Creek,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Fannin  co.;  pop. 
508.  I 
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'Sngar  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Barry  co. ;  pop. 

2,112.  A  twp.  ot  Cass  co. ;  pop.  l,5o9. — A  twp.  of  Harri- 
|  son  co.;  pop.  1,133. 

Sugar  Creek,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Bradley  co. ;  pop. 

I  959.— A  dist.  of  Hickman  co. ;  poji.  516. — A  dist.  of  Jack- 
son  co. ;  pop.  485. 

Sugar  Fork,  iu  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Macon  co. ; 

I  pop.  356. 

Sugar  Grove,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Pendleton 
co. ;  pop.  984. 

|  Sugar  Hill,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Gwinnett  co. ;  pop. 

Sugar  Hill,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  McDowell 
j  co. ;  pop  547 

Sugar  Hill,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Carroll  co.;  j?.610. 
Kugar  l-oaf.  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Sebastian  co. ;  j/ov. 

2,059. 

Sugar  Is  land,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Chippewa  co. ; 
pop.  238. 

Sugar  liOaf,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Alexander 
co. ;  pop.  737. 

Sugar  Loaf,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Luzerne  co.; 
pop.  1,240. 

Sugar  liOaf.  in  Texas,  a  prec.  of  Coryell  co. ;  pop.  770. 

Sug  ar  Notch,  in  l*ennsylvunia,  a  bor.  of  Luzerne  co. ; 
pop.  724. 

Sugartree  Ilot'tom,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Carroll 
co. ;  pop.  2,186. 

Sugar  Val  ley,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Gordon  co. ;  pop. 

884. 

Sill'll  tiger’s,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Ballard  co. ;  pop. 

1,326. 

Sullivan,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Livingston  co. ;  p.  931. 
Sullivan.  Bvrry,  (sHl'le-vdn,)  an  eminent  English  tra¬ 
gedian,  b.  at  Birmingham,  1824,  first  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  stage  iu  1840.  In  1861  he  entered  upon  a 
brilliant  engagement  in  London,  and  in  1857  proceeded 
to  the  U.  States  ami  Canada,  in  both  of  which  coun¬ 
tries  he  was  enthusiastically  received.  In  1861  he  visited 
Australia,  and  played  in  'Melbourne  for  nearly  1,000 
nights.  After  completing  a  professional  tour  round  the 
world,  he  returned  to  England  in  June,  1866.  His  finest 
impersonations  are  those  of  Hamlet,  logo,  Richard  111., 
and  Macbeth. 

Sullivan,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Lawrence  co. ; 
pop.  2,132. 

Su  Ipliozoue,  ( sHVfo-zon ,)  n.  ( Chem .)  The  name 
given  by  Ch.  Roberts  (from  its  strong  smell  and  power¬ 
ful  chemical  action)  to  a  preparation  said  to  contain 
free  sulphurous  acid  as  its  active  and  essential  princi¬ 
ple.  According  to  Ch.  Huberts.  S.  is  a  powerful  substi¬ 
tute  for  sulphur,  for  destroying  the  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  parasites  infesting  man,  animals,  and  plants,  the 
sulphurous  acid  which  exists  as  a  constant  impurity  iu 
the  sulphur  of  commerce  being  the  active  and  benefi- 
ficial  agent,  while  precipitated  sulphur,  being  almost 
or  altogether  free  from  acid,  is  quite  useless. 

Sulphur  Impres  sions.  (Pine  Arts.)  Medallions, 
castings,  Ac.,  formed  of  a  composition  of  wax  and  sul¬ 
phur. 

Sulphur  Spring1,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of 
Cleuveland  cu. ;  pop.  1,222.  —  A  twp.  ol  Rutherford  co. ; 
pop.  967. 

Sulphur  Spring,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Jefferson 
co.;  pop.  1.4-8. 

Sulphur  Springs,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Calhoun 
co.-;  pop  560.  J 

Sulphur  Springs,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Searcy 
Co. ;  pop.  2'_'6. 

Sulphur  Springs,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Johnson  co. ; 
pop.  1,197. 

Sulphur  Springs,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Ohio  co. ; 
pop.  926. 

Sulphur  Springs,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Haw¬ 
kins  co.;  pop.  662. —  A  di.st.  of  Bedford  co. ;  pop.  1,  08. 
Sulphur  Springs,  iu  Virginia,  a  twp.  ol  Carroll 
co. ;  pop.  1 .846. 

Sulphur  Springs,  or  Buena  Vista,  in  Kentucky,  a 
precinct  of  Boyd  co.;  pop.  1,276. 

Sulphur  Wi  ll,  in  Tennessee^  a  district  of  Shelby  co. ; 
pop.  2,361. 

Sultanas,  (sol-toh'ndz )  (Com.)  A  small,  brownish 
variety  of  resin,  imported  from  Valencia,  Smyrna,  and 
other  places. 

Summer  Complaint.  (Med.)  A  popular  phrase 
including  cholera,  diarrhoea, and  dysentery,  ami,  indeed, 
all  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal  attended  with 
vomiting  or  purging,  or  both.  They  are  also  termed 
Summer  Diseases.  Deaths  of  these  diseases  constitute  a 
large  percentage  of  the  mortality  of  our  cities  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  especially  among 
children.  Hot  weather,  unripe  fruit,  crude  vegetables, 
and  ill-ventilated  apartments  are  among  the  c«u>es  of 
this  “  murdering  of  the  innocents  ;  ”  but  the  ordinary 
feeding  and  drugging  of  American  children  is  a  tenfold 
greater  cause  of  the  “infanticide.”  Tepid  ablutions, 
cool  wet  cloths  to  the  abdomen,  abundance  of  fresh  air, 
and  good  ripe  fruit,  are  the  essentials  of  the  treatment. 
Sum'nierlield,  iu  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Dallas  co. ;  pop. 

1,467. 

Summers.  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Muhlenburg 
co. ;  pop.  1,671. 

Summers,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Wiikes  co.; 
pop.  760. 

Summer’**,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Caldwell  co. ; 
pop.  1.353. 

Scim'ilierset.  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Adair  co. ;  pop.  439. 
Summerville,  iu  Florida,  a  precinct  of  Lafayette 
co. ;  pop.  461. 

Summerville,  iu  Oregon,  a  precinct  of  Union  co.; 
pop.  32U 
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Suni'mit,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Blount  co. ;  pop.  630. 

Summit,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp. of  Effingham  co. ;  p.  1,432. 

Summit.,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Prairie  twp.,  Henry 
co. ;  pop.  108. 

Summit,  in  Pennsylvania .  a  twp.  of  Potter  co. ;  p.  145. 

Summit/,  in  Utah  Territory ,  a  prec.  of  Iron  co. ;  p.  174. 

Summit  ville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Washing¬ 
ton  twp.,  Cambria  co. ;  pop.  177. 

Siim'mousville,  in  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Craig  co. ; 
pop.  815. 

Su in  ner,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Warren  co. ;  pop.  908. 

Sunnier,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Guilford  co. ; 
pop.  1,120. 

Sumner,  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Jefferson  co  ;  pop.  463. 

Sumpter,  ( siim'tur ,)  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Cumberland 
co. ;  pop.  1,751. 

Sumpter,  in  Texas,  a  village  of  Trinity  co. ;  pop.  145. 

Sum'ter,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  McLeod  co. ;  p.  315. 

Sumter,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Williamsburg 
co. ;  pop.  1,679.—  A  twp.  and  vill.  of  Sumter  co. ;  p.  3,659. 

Sumter,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Hancock  co. ;  p.  370. 

Sumter,  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Sauk  co. ;  pop.  847. 

Sumterville,  in  Florida ,  a  precinct  of  Sumter  co.; 
pop.  1,360. 

Sun,  n.  (Ast.)  I\nper  Motion  of  the  Sun.  Siuce  the  stars 
are  observed  to  be  slowly  changing  their  position  on 
the  celestial  sphere,  it  will  be  regarded  as  highly  prob¬ 
able,  on  a  priori  considerations,  that  the  sun  is  also  in 
motion.  For  the  sun  is  a  member  of  the  sidereal  sys¬ 
tem,  and  we  can  conceive  no  reasou  why  he  alone 
should  be  exempt  from  the  law  to  which  all  his  fellows 
are  subject.  Now,  if  all  the  stars  were  at  rest,  and  the 
sun  aloue  in  motion,  every  star  would  seem  to  move 
towards  the  point  in  space  from  which  the  sun  is  mov¬ 
ing.  The  apparent  motions  of  stars  near  that  point 
and  the  point  directly  opposite  to  it  would  be  minute, 
while  the  stars  on  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere  having 
these  points  as  poles  would  seem  to  move  more  quickly 
than  the  rest  ( ceeteris  paribus,  that  is,  leaving  defer¬ 
ences  of  distance  out  of  consideration).  But  as  it  is 
utterly  improbable  that  the  sun  aloue  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  sidereal  system  is  in  motion;  anti  as,  in¬ 
deed,  the  character  of  the  stellar  motions  suffices  to 
prove  that  uo  motion  we  can  assign  to  the  sun  will 
possibly  account  for  all  or  even  fora  large  part  of  them, 
it  follows  that  all  we  can  hope  to  recognize  as  a  sign 
of  the  sun’s  motion  is  a  general  preponderance  of  stel¬ 
lar  motion  in  one  direction.  The  problem,  though 
difficult,  has  beeu  attacked  successfully  by  astrono¬ 
mers.  Sir  William  Ilerschel  in  I7»3,  by  considering  the 
apparent  motions  of  the  few  stars  which  had  been  suffi 
ciently  observed  in  his  day,  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  solar  system  is  travelling  towards  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  star  A  in  the  constellation  Hercules. 
Prevost  in  the  same  year  arrived  at  a  similar  conclu¬ 
sion,  but  his  researches  led  to  a  point  some  27°  in  right 
ascension  from  that  determined  by  Sir  William  lier- 
schel.  Since  then,  the  subject  has  been  studied  very 
carefully  by  many  eminent  astronomers,  by  Argelan- 
der,  Luhndahl,  0.  Struve,  Madler,  and.  finally,  by  Airy 
and  Dunkin  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory.  The  meth¬ 
ods  adopted  have  been  various,  but  the  results  are  in 
tolerably  close  accordance,  considering  the  nature  of 
the  problem.  According  to  one,  the  apex  of  the  solar 
motion  lies  in  R.  A.  261°  14',  and  N.  P.  D.  57°  51',  the 
sun’s  motion  being  such  in  amount  that,  viewed  from 
a  distance  equal  to  that  assigned  to  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude,  he  could  traverse  0*3346"  annually  ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  other,  his  annual  motion,  so  viewed,  would 
be  0*4103",  and  directed  towards  a  point  lying  in  R.  A. 
263°  44',  and  in  .\.  P.  D.  65°  O'.  A  general  notion  of  the 
character  of  the  motion  of  the  sun  in  space  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  considering  it  as  taking  place  in  a  direction 
inclined  about  60°  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  with 
a  velocity  such  that  the  sun  traverses  in  a  year  a  space 
equal  to  about  five  sixths  of  the  diameter  of  the  earth's 
orbit.  —  The  Solar  Spots.  Among  the  more  modern 
View's  respecting  the  nature  of  the  solar  spots,  those 
which  have  been  expressed  by  M.  Faye  on  the  one  part, 
and  by  the  astronomers  of  the  Kew  Observatory  on  the 
other,  deserve  special  mention,  as  indicating  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  modern  science  is  looking  for  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  these  perplexing  appearances.  According  to  M. 
Faye,  the  sun’s  interior  is  gaseous,  intensely  hot,  but 
of  low  radiating  power,  while  the  photosphere  is  at  a 
lower  temperature,  but  possesses  a  high  radiating 
power.  Thus,  if  the  outer  photosphere  be  thrust  aside 
by  an  up-rush  of  vapor,  we  see  a  dark  spot,  because 
the  light  received  from  the  interior  is  relatively  small. 
According  to  Messrs.  De  la  Rue,  Stewart,  and  Lecroy, 
the  appearance  of  a  spot  is  due  to  a  diminution  of 
temperature,  and  by  a  down-rush  of  cooling  vapor.  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  theories  it  seems  not  difficult  to  de¬ 
cide,  though  doubts  will  still  remaiu  whether  either 
one  or  the  other  supplies  the  true  interpretation  of 
spot  phenomena.  M.  Faye’s  theory  seems  completely 
disposed  of  by  Balfour  Stewart's  theory  of  exchanges, 
according  to  w'hich  it  should  follow  that  were  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  sun  really  constituted  as  M.  Faye  supposes, 
we  ought  still  to  receive  as  much  light  where  the  pho¬ 
tosphere  is  broken  open,  since  the  photosphere  on  the 
sun  would  send  us  its  light,  and  whatever  proportion 
of  light  the  gaseous  interior  was  capable  of  absorbing 
it  would  in  turn  supply.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  problem  is  one  peculiarly  susceptible  of  treat¬ 
ment  by  spectroscopic  analysis.  In  1866  M.  Lockyer 
made  some  observations  which  seem  to  bear  most  im¬ 
portantly  on  the  subject.  He  found  that  the  absorp¬ 
tion-bands  belonging  to  the  solar  spectrum  were  not 
only  visible  in  the  spectrum  belonging  to  the  light  from 
a  sun-spot,  but  were  apparently  increased  in  thickness. 
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These  observations  have  since  been  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Huggins.  It  would  seem  to  follow,  as  a  legitimate  con¬ 
clusion  from  them,  that  the  spots  are  really  caused  in 
some  such  way  as  Messrs.  De  la  Rue  and  Stewart  have 
suggested  as  the  best  interpretation  of  their  long  series 
of  solar  observation.  The  whole  subject  still  remains 
full  of  perplexity,  however;  though  it  may  well  be 
hoped  that  the  researches  of  the  next  few  years  will 
serve  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  problem.  A  few 
words  may  be  added  respecting  the  general  appearance 
and  changes  of  appearance  of  the  solar  spots.  The  ol>- 
8ervation  made  by  Dr.  Wilson,  though  doubtless  true 
of  the  particular  spot  he  watched,  and  also  confirmed 
by  observations  made  in  modern  times,  yet  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  indicating  a  peculiarity  always  observable. 
Ou  the  contrary,  several  eminent  solar  observers,  and 
among  others  the  Rev.  Mr.  Howlett  (whose  persistent 
observation  of  sun-spots  merits  all  praise),  have  no¬ 
ticed  that  many  sun-spots  approach  the  edge  of  the 
solar  disc  without  exhibiting  any  of  those  characteris¬ 
tics  which  led  Dr.  Wilson  to  regard  sun-spots  as  cavi¬ 
ties  w  ith  shelving  sides. —  Temperature  of  the  Sun.  Dr. 
Zbl I ne r,  already  well  known  for  his  graphic  pictures  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  has  lately  dis¬ 
cussed  anew  the  question  of  the  temperature  ami  physi¬ 
cal  condition  of  the  sun.  Assuming  that  the  promi¬ 
nences  which  present  the  appearance  of  eruptious  are 
really  produced  by  the  action  of  explosive  forces  pro¬ 
jecting  vast  quantities  of  glowing  hydrogen  into  the 
chromosphere,  he  applied  the  principle  ot  thermo-dy¬ 
namics  to  determine  the  heat  and  pressure  in  different 
portions  of  the  sun’s  mass  and  atmosphere.  He  has  ob¬ 
tained  as  a  probable  minimum  value  for  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  chromosphere.  49,850°  Fahr. ;  and  for  the 
temperature  of  the  interior  region,  whence  the  hydro¬ 
gen  is  erupted,  123,150°  Fahr.  Assuming  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure  at  the  base  of  the  chromosphere  to  be 
about  equal  to  seveu  inches  of  the  mercurial  barom¬ 
eter,  he  finds  the  pressure  at  the  level  of  the  nuclei  of 
the  spots  to  he  about  184,000  atmospheres,  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  in  the  inner  region  before  named  no  less  than 
4,070,000  atmospheres. 

Sundial,  {soon' chd!,)  or  Black  Salt.  {Med.)  A  salt 
imported  from  Bombay.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  muriate  of  soda  upon  inyraholams. 

Sun  ny  ,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Darlington  co.; 
pop.  669. 

Still-opal.  (- o'pdl .)  (Min.)  A  lapidaries’  name  be¬ 
stowed  upon  a  bright-yellow  and  hyacinth-red  opal, 
changing  in  its  reflections. 

Sun'rise,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Chisago  co. ;  pop.  240. 
Sun  Kiver  Val'ley,  in  Montana  Territory ,  a  twp.  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke  co. ;  pop.  176. 

Supe'rior,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Osage  co. ;  pop.  966. 
Superior,  in  Ohio ,  a  twp.  of  Williams  co. ;  pop.  1,627 
Suredauiii,  ( sur-daw'ne .)  (hot.)  The  native  name 
of  a  valuable  hard-wood  imported  from  Demerara,  S. 
America. 

Sll ijgoinsville,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Hawkins  co. ; 
pop.  1,447. 

Surinam'  Bark.  (Com.)  An  inferior  variety  of 
Cinchona,  or  Peruvian  bark,  imported  from  S.  America, 
as  its  name  denotes. 

Surprise'  Valley,  in  California ,  a  twp.  of  Siskiyou 
co. ;  pop.  649. 

Sur  raft,  in  Maryland,  a  dist.  of  Prince  George's  co. ; 
pop.  775. 

Surround  ed  Hill,  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Wood¬ 
ruff  co. ;  pop.  *248. 

Surround'ed  Hills,  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Prairie 

co. ;  pop.  635. 

Susan  vi lie,  (too1 'zan-vil,)  in  California,  a  twp.  of  La- 
pen  co. ;  pop.  638. 

Suspense  Acconut,  ( sus-pnis '.)  (Book-keeping  ) 
An  account  opened  for  the  temporary  recording  of 
debtor  and  creditor  transactions,  pending  their  being 
permanently  entered  in  the  proper  books  of  the  concern. 
Suspension,  (sus  pen'shun,)  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of 
Bullock  co.;  pop.  880. 

Sus'sex  C’ourt  House,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Sus¬ 
sex  co. ;  pop.  1,778. 

Suf  ro,  a  town  of  Nevada,  Lyon  co.,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Sutro  tunnel,  made  to  drain  the  mines  of  the  Com¬ 
stock  lode.  The  tuunel  is  over  20,000  feet  long, and  cost 
about  $5,000,000. 

Svenigorodka,  (sva-ne-go-rod'kah,)  a  town  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  Russia,  govt,  and  150  m.  S.  of  Kiev,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Southern  Bug.  Ftp.  11,010. 

Swain,  Charles,  (swan,)  a  popular  English  poet,  b.  in 
Manchester,  1803,  is  the  author  of  Metricul  Essays;  The 
Mind,  and  other  Poems;  Dramatic  Chapters,  Poems ,  and 
Songs;  English  Melodies,  &c.  Several  of  his  songs  have 
been  adapted  to  music,  w  hilst  in  the  U.  States  as  well 
as  England  numerous  editions  of  his  poems  have  been 
printed,  and  many  of  them  have  been  translated  into 
French  and  German. 

Swain’s,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  McNairy  co. ;  p.  604. 
Swains'boro,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  and  vill.  of  Emanuel 
co.;  pip.  1,044. 

Sw'aiiiKOii.  William,  (.<ncdn's?m,)  an  English  natural¬ 
ist,  b.  in  1797,  has  contributed  to  the  literature  of  nat¬ 
ural  history  the  following  among  other  works:  The 
Natural  History  and  Classification  of  Quadrupeds,  and 
of  Birds ,  and  of  Fishes;  The  Habits  and  Instincts  of 
Animals;  The  Birds  of  Western  Africa;  aud  The  His¬ 
tory  and  Natural  Arrangements  of  Insects 
Swallows*  Nests.  (Com.  and  Cookery.)  See  Birds’ 
Nest,  in  the  body  of  this  work 
8 wan,  in  Iowa ,  a  twp.  of  Marion  co. ;  pop.  1,001. 
Swan  Creek,  iu  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Saginaw  co. ; 
pop.  427. 
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Swa'ney's,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Washington  co. ; 
pop.  920. 

Swan  Lake,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Meeker  ro. :  p.  539. 

Mwan  Lake,  in  Mississippi ,  a  beat  of  Coahoma  co. ; 
pop.  1,967. 

Swan  oi,  in  Missouri,  a  twp  of  Taney  co. ;  pop.  1,787. 

Swuniiamo'a,  iu  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Buncombe 
co.;  pip.  1,526. 

Swan's,  in  Kentncly,  a  prec.  of  Callaway  co. ;  p.  1,243. 

Nwans  boro,  iu  North  Carolina,  a  tw  p.  of  Onslow  co. ; 
pop.  1,475. 

Swatow .  ( swaw'tao ,)  or  Chau-Chou,  a  flourishing  sea¬ 
port  of  China,  prov.  Kwang-tung,  21*2  m.  E.N.E.  of  Can¬ 
ton.  It  carries  on  an  active  and  yearly  increasing  com¬ 
merce,  and  is  one  of  the  treaty  ports  opened  to  foreign 
trade  by  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin.  Pip.  IOO.OoO. 

Swayne,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Mississippi  co  ;  p.  93. 

Sweating,  (swt'ing.)  (Naur.)  The  moisture  evapo¬ 
rated  by  heat  in  certain  cargoes,  as  grain  for  instance,  in 
a  ship's  hold,  during  a  sea- voyage. 

Sweat's,  (swetz,)  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Ware  co. ;  p.  186. 

Swede  drove,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Meeker  co. ; 
pop.  446. 

Sw  etles'burg',  in  Pennsylvania,  a  vill.  of  Montgomery 
co. ;  ja>p.  386. 

Swetlo'na,  in  Illinois,  a  vill.  of  Richland  Grove  twp., 

Mercer  co. ;  pop.  359. 

Sweet  til u in,  iu  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Hardeman  co. ; 
pop.  625. 

Sweet  Home,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Clarke  co. ;  pop. 
1,000. 

Sweet  Home,  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Linn  co. ;  />o*>.199. 

Sweet'on's  Cove,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Marion 
co. ;  pop.  .76. 

Sw  eet  Water,  in  Illinois,  a  vill.  of  Menard  co. ;  p.  230. 

Sweet  water,  in  Nevada ,  a  twp.  of  Esmeralda  co. ; 
pop.  1*20. 

Sweetwater,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop. 
l,i>69.  —  A  dist.  of  Cocke  co. ;  pop.  714. 

Sw  eetwater,  a  co.  of  Wyoming  Territory ,  cap.  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  ;  pop.  1,916. 

Sw  ift  Creek,  iu  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Pitt  co. ; 
pip.  1,800.  —  A  twp.  of  Wake  co. ;  pop.  1,445.  —  A  twp. 
of  Edgecombe  co. ;  pop.  2,383. 

Swift's,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist  of  Montgomery  co. ;  p.  609. 

Swim  ming  Pens*,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Sum¬ 
ter  co. ;  pop.  1,634. 

Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles,  (swin'hurn,)  a  popu¬ 
lar  English  poet,  b.  of  an  ancient  family,  in  London, 
1839.  Me  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  passed 
some  time  in  Italy  with  the  poet  Landor.  &’s  first  work 
to  create  for  him  poetic  reputation  was  Alalanta  in 
Corydon,  a  Tragedy ,  which  appeared  in  1864;  this  was 
succeeded  in  the  following  year  by  ('hastelard ;  and  in 
1866  by  Poems  and  Ballads.  The  last-named  work  met 

*  with  severe  critici-m,  and  led  to  a  kind  of  literary  w  ir- 
fare.  His  later  productions  have  been  less  successful. 

Swiss  Muslin,  (-muz'lin.)  ( Mam  if.)  A  description 
of  sheer  cotton  muslin,  either  plain,  figured,  dotted,  or 
striped,  and  used  as  a  fabric  for  ladies’  summer 
dresses: — it  is  made  in  Switzerland,  whence  the  name. 

Sw  itzerland.  The  republic  exhibited,  in  1877,  the 
following  area  and  population: 


Cantons. 

Square  Miles. 

Population, 
July  1, 1877. 

Zurich . 

666 

296,815 

Berne . 

2,609 

502,632 

Lucerne . 

5bO 

133,490 

Uri . 

415 

17.041 

Schwyz . 

351 

49.485 

Unterwalden  <>b  Wald. . 

lf>3 

15.114 

Unterwalden  nid  Wald . 

112 

12.045 

267 

Zug . 

92 

21,9.5 

Freiburg . 

644 

114,509 

Soleure . 

303 

7X,355 

Basle  City . 

14 

62,191 

Basle  Country . 

163 

55,80*2 

Scliaffhausen  . 

114 

39,140 

Appeuzell  Outer  Rhodes . 

lol 

4\907 

Appenzell  Inner  Rhodes . 

61 

1 1 .906 

St  Oa.ll . 

780 

197.872 

Grisotis .  . 

2,774 

93,106 

A  argau . 

542 

Thurgau . 

381 

95, ’.90 

Ticino . 

1,088 

122,152 

Vaud . . . 

1,244 

244,352 

. . 

2,U26 

101,131 

Neufcliatel . 

312 

1 03,832 

Geneva  . 

108 

100,443 

Total . 

15,981 

2,776,0:45 

Of  the  above  capitation  the  German  language  was 
spoken  by  69  per  cent,;  French  by  24  per  cent.;  Ital¬ 
ian  by  5^  per  cent.;  and  the  Romanic  dialects  by  1^ 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  —  Finances.  The  budget  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  year  1378  placed  the  revenue  estimates 
at  40.44 2.000  francs  ($3,0^8,400),  as  against  expenditures 
42,818,000  francs  ($8,563,600) ;  thus  exhibiting  a  deficit 
of  4,841,011  francs  ($968,200).  —  Military.  The  Federal 
army  is  composed,  first,  the  regular  army  (Bundeaus- 
zug),  of  all  men  between  20  and  32  years;  second ,  the 
Landwehr ,  composed  of  all  men  between  33  and  44 
years. —  Railroads ,  rfc.  There  were  in  operation,  in  the 
year  1879,  about  1,*  00  miles  of  railway,  built  at  a  total 
cost  of  $143,640,000,  and  several  thousand  miles  of  tele- 
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graph  lines ;  on  the  lakes,  water-communication  was 
carried  on  by  numerous  well-appointed  steamers. 
Switzerland  contains  many  interesting  cities;  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  among  the  must  important,  with  their respec- 
t've  populations  in  1877  :  Geneva.  46,7*3,  including  side 
ui  bs,  6S. IHo ;  Zurich,  including  suburbs, . 66.696 ;  Basle 
Ber"*'  1  Lausanne,  26,520;  St  Gall 

lb, III o ;  Lucerne,  14,524 ;  NeufchStel,  13, 321.  See  p.  2298. 

sworil's,  (sordz,)  iu  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Cherokee  co  • 
pop.  3i9.  ’ 

Sy«»cl,  Heinrich  von,  (se'bUl,)  an  eminent  German  his¬ 
torian,  b  at  Dusseldorl  in  1»17,  became  Professor-Ex¬ 
tra  ordinary  at  Bonn  in  1844,  and  at  Marburg  Univer- 
sity  in  1847.  In  1861  he  was  elected  as  representative 
ot  Bonn  University  in  the  Berlin  Chamber  of  Deputies 
and  later,  returned  to  the  Constituent  Diet  of  the  North 
German  Confederation.  His  works  include  a  History 
oj  tlx  french  Revolution,  which  has  been  translated  int0i 
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English  from  the  3d  German  edition  ;  Origin  of  Royalty 
in  Germany  (1845);  The  Rising  of  Lurojie  against  A’upo- 
leon  I.  (1860);  and  Minor  Historical  Writings  (2  vols. 
1863-9). 

Sy'berl's,  in  Georgia ,  a  district  of  Lincoln  co. ;  p.  422. 
sycamore,  ( sik'a-mdr ,)  in  Kansas ,  a  twp.  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co. ;  pop.  547. 

Sycamore,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Barnwell  co  • 
pop.  1 ,359. 

Sycamore  .Mills,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Cheatham 
co. ;  pop.  814. 

Sy  llurn^e*.  (sll-ldk'a-jie,)  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Tal¬ 
ladega  co.:  pop.  1,03*. 

Syl  van,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Osceola  co.;  pop.  43. 
Sylvan  Grove,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Dale  co.  ;p.  524. 
Sylvan  Grove,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Jeliersoii 
co.;  pop.  1,767. 

Sylvanite,  [siVvdn-U.)  (J tin.)  A  soluble  auriferous 
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and  argentiferous  ore,  mined  in  Transylvania.  Hungary 
anil  in  N  Carolina.  &  J 

Symplorns  AlMonia.  (sim'plo-kds  dl-sWn’e-ah.) 
(Rot. i  A  New  Granadian  plant,  the  leaves  of  which 
aie  used  in  many  parts  of  Central  America  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  lor  tea. 

SyniMo'nin,  in  Kentucky ,  a  precinct  of  Graves  co  • 
pop.  919.  ’ 

Syracuse,  in  Oregon,  a  precinct  of  Linn  co. ;  pop.  187. 

‘  -1  Oil,  (sirVtln.)  ( Chem .)  A  fragrant  essential 

oil  expressed  from  the  Modarica,  or  Canary  Balsam 
plant. 

Syrup  Blanc,  (sir'iip  blong,)  or  White  Svrup. 
( J’harm .)  A  kind  of  syrup  imported  from  France  lor 
use  by  confectioners.  It  is  made  from  starch,  and  is  of 
a  whitish  color  —  whence  its  name. 

Szarvas.  (sz«hr’rahs,)n  town  of  llungarv.cn.  Bekes.on 
the  Kurds,  22  m.  N.E.  of  Csongrad  ;  pty.18,917. 


No  ll  1  i  c  in  an  i, ,  Heinrich,  a  German  archaeologist  b 
ill  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  1822.  In  his  youth  he  was 
placed  in  a  grocer's  store,  where  he  remained  several 
years,  then  removed  to  Amsterdam,  and  devoted  his 
time  to  the  study  of  languages.  Soon  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  several,  in  1846  he  removed  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  accumulated  a  fortune  in  commercial  affairs, 
from  which  he  retired  in  1863.  devoting  his  time  to  travel' 
and  study.  He  issued  a  work  of  travel  in  Paris,  1*69. 
Ill  1870  he  made  a  second  visit  to  Troy,  and  passed  two 
years  in  excavating  the  plains  of  Hissarlik.  which  lie 
considers  the  site  of  ancient  Troy.  The  explorations 


he  has  since  continued  with  great  success.  He  lias  pub¬ 
lished  Troy  and  its  Remuins  (Loud.  1S75);  Anc.  Mycente 
anil  Tiryns  (1877).  See  Tkov,  p  2409;  Myce.v*.  p.  1736. 
&«*i*v<?t u*,  Michael,  a  Spanish  theologian  and  physi- 
cian,  B.  in  Aragon,  1-  09.  He  opposed  the  dogma  of  Ibe 
Trinity,  in  a  work  entitled  On  (he.  Errors  of  the  Trinity 
(De  Trinitatis  F.rroribus),  1531.  In  about  1533,  he 
studied  medicine  at  Paris,  and  published  there,  in  1537. 
a  treatise  on  syrups  :  Universal  Theory  of  Syrups,  lie 
afterwards  practised  medicine  at  Lyon,  and  had  a  doc¬ 
trinal  controversy  with  Calvin.  His  Christianity  Re¬ 
stored  (Christiauismi  Restitutio)  was  published  aiiouy- 
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motisly  in  1553.  He  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  heresy 
by  the  Inquisition  of  France,  escaped  from  prison,  and 
sought  refuge  in  Geneva,  w  here  Calvin  caused  lum  to 
be  arrested  again,  prosecuted,  and  burned  in  Oct., 

1553. 

Shore.  Jane,  was  the  wife  of  a  London  jeweller  and 
became  the  mistress  of  Edward  IV..  king  of  England. 
After  his  death  she  formed  a  connection  with  Lord 
Hastings.  She  was  tried  for  witchcraft  by  order  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  alterwurds  Richard  111.,  and  i> 
abt.  1525. 


TABE 


T 


TABO 


TTlie  twentieth,  and  a  mute  letter,  and  sixteenth 
consonant  in  tin*  English  language,  is  formed  by  a 
quick  and  strong  expulsion  of  the  breath  through 
tin*  mouth  upon  a  sudden  drawing  back  of  the  tongue 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  palate,  with  the  lips  at  the 
same  tune  open.  The  strength  with  which  the  breath 
is  emitted  in  pronouncing  t  is  all  that  distinguishes  its 
sound  from  that  of  d.  As  t  and  d  are  so  nearly  related, 
it  is  natural  that  tliey  should  take  each  other's  places, 
as  is  the  case  also  with  t  and  s,  on  account  of  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  their  pronunciation.  T  is  also  interchangeable 
with  th  and  st,  with  c,  p,  7,  and  nd.  It  is  frequently 
dropped  at  the  end  of  words,  and  also  in  the  middle  of 
words  when  flanked  with  vowels.  Ti  before  a  vowel 
1ms  the  sound  of  si.  or  rather  shi,  and  is  often  changed 
to  s ,  sh.  ch,  Ac.  When,  however,  ti  is  preceded  by  s, 
as  in  question,  it.  retains  its  proper  sound.  T,  as  a  nu¬ 
meral,  stands  for  160,  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  for  160,000. 

T banting*’.  (Surg.)  A  bandage  shaped  like  the  let¬ 
ter  T,  and  used  chiefly  for  application  to  the  groin.  —  To 
suit  or  fit  to  a  T,  to  answer  the  purpose  perfectly. 
Taasi  *»;;<*,  i tas'ing, )  an  island  of  Denmark,  to  the  S.  of 
Fallen;  urea,  27  sq.  in.  5,000. 

Tab.  n.  A  tag;  the  end  of  a  lace;  the  latchet  of  a  shoe; 

—  also,  a  border  to  a  lady’s  bonnet. 

Tab.  a  river  of  Persia,  separating  the  provs.  of  Fars  and 
Khuzistan.  and,  after  a  course  of  150  in.,  entering  the 
Persian  Gulf.  20  in.  from  llindian. 

Tab  anna,  n.  ( ZhJI .)  A  genus  of  the  family  CEstridix, 
q.  v. 

Tabanl,  n.  [W.  tabar ;  It.  taharro ,  a  mantle. J  A 
sort  of  tunic  or  mantle  foruteily  worn,  covering  the 
body  before  and  behind,  and  reaching  below  tiie  loins, 
but  open  at  the  sides  from  the  shoulders  downward; 
also,  a  herald’s  c#at,  as  represented  in  Fig.  1277. 

Tab  art* t,  n.  A  thick,  sutiu-stripcd  silk,  used  for  hang¬ 
ings. 

Tabasco,  in  Mexico ,  a  S.E.  state,  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  Lat.  17°  and  18°  40' N..  Lon. 
91°  20'  ami  94°  40'  W.,  having  E.  Yucatan,  8.  Chiapa, 
and  W.  Tehuantepec:  area ,  15,609  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Ta¬ 
basco,  UsuniHsiiita,  Chi l tepee,  Das  Boras,  Tupilco,  Santa 
Anna,  Tonala,  Uspahan,  and  Guachapa  or  Paso.  Sur¬ 
face low  and  flat,  with  abundance  of  oak,  cedar,  ma¬ 
hogany,  and  iron  wood  trees  ;  soil ,  very  fertile.  Climate , 
excessively  hot.  Prod.  Maize,  sugar-cane,  cocoa,  dye- 
wooas,  coffee,  and  cotton.  Principal  towns.  San  Juan 
Battista,  and  Frontera  de  Tabasco.  Pop.  abt.  63.580. 
Tn ban  co,  a  river  which  rises  in  Guatemala,  and  flows 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  after  a  N.  course  of  250  in.; 
Lat.  18°  35'  N.,  Lon.  92°  37'  W. 

Tab'asheer,  n.  [Pers.]  A  silicious  deposit  in  the 
joints  of  the  bamboo.  (See  BambU8a.)  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  low  refractive  power.  Thus,  Sir  D.  Brewster 
has  shown  that  in  a  sphere  of  T one  inch  in  diameter, 
the  focal  distance  for  parallel  rays  of  light  is  four  feet, 
while  in  a  similar  sphere  of  glass,  it  is  but  half  an  inch 
from  the  surface  of  the  sphere. 

Tabatin'^a.  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  Amazons;  Lat. 
4°  35'  S  ,  Lon.  70°  20'  W. 

Tab' by,  a.  Having  a  wavy,  watery,  or  more  variegated 
appearance.  —  Diversified  in  color  ;  brindled  ;  as,  a  tubby 
cat. 

— n.  ( Manuf.)  A  term  formerly  applied  to  certain  fig¬ 
ured  silks  and  other  goods  upon  which  an  irregular  pat¬ 
tern  had  been  stamped,  either  by  the  pressure  of  en¬ 
graved  rollers,  or  by  folding  the  stuffs  in  such  a  way  sis 
to  produce,  by  the  mutual  pressure  of  their  fibres,  an 
inequality  of  surface,  which,  by  reflected  light,  gave 
ris**  to  the  appearance  called  watering. 

(Masonry.)  A  compost  consisting  of  lime,  shells, 
gravel,  ami  stones,  in  equal  proportions,  mixed  with  a 
sufficiency  of  water;  and  which,  when  duly  powdered 
and  mixed,  and  after  being  laid  on  and  dried,  becomes 
as  hard  as  stone  itself. 

— A  cat  of  a  tabby  color. — Colloquially,  au  old  maid;  a 
gossip:  a  woman  given  to  tattling. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  tabbied.)  (tdb'bid.)  To  water,  or 
to  give  a  watery  appearance  to,  by  the  process  of  calen¬ 
dering:  as,  to  tabby  poplin. 

Tabel'a<*tion,  (-fak'shun,)  n.  [From  Lat.  taben.]  A 
losing  of  flesh,  or  wasting  away,  as  by  disease;  a  form 
of  atrophy. 

Tabollean.  (diPl'yan.)  n.  [Lat.  tabellio,  from  tubed  a, 
dim  of  tabula ,  a  board.]  An  officer  of  the  old  Roman 
empire  who  had  charge  of  public  documents;  —  answer¬ 
ing  t^>  our  notary  public. 

Ta'bt*ry,  in  AVw  York ,  a  post-village  of  Oneida  co.,  25 
m.  W.IS  .W.  of  Utica. 

Tiiherna.  (ta  bair'na.)  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia, 
4  m.  from  Valencia;  pop.  4,500. 

TabVrnacle.  n.  [Lat.  tuber naculum,  a  tent.]  In  its 
original  signification,  a  tent;  and  hence  the  patriarchs 
are  said  to  have  dwelt  in  T..  or  tents.  I n  a  stricter  sense, 
there  were  in  the  camp  of  Israel  under  Moses  two  T.:  the 
tent  of  the  congregation,  in  which  the  people  assembled 
for  the  dispatch  of  their  ordinary  secular  affairs,  and  the 
T  of  the  Lord,  or  the  tent  of  testimony,  or  simply  the  7*. 
This  last  was  an  oblong,  square  structure,  ten  cubits  in 
breadth,  ten  in  height,  and  thirty  in  length,  set  up  by 
tne  express  command  of  God,  for  the  performance  of  re¬ 
ligious  worship,  sacrifices,  Ate.,  by  the  Israelites  during 
their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  and  was  used  by 
them  tor  the  same  purpose  in  the  land  of  Canaan  till 
the  building  of  the  Temple.  The  sides  and  west  end 
Were  composed  of  boards  or  planks  of  shittiui-wood, 
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overlaid  with  plates  of  gold,  having  bases  of  brass; 
while  the  east  end,  at  which  was  the  entrance,  was  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  curtain  of  fine  linen  richly  ornamented  with 
needlework,  and  above  it  was  also  covered  with  cur¬ 
tains.  The  whole  was  so  constructed  that  it  could  be 
readily  taken  down  and  carried  away.  It  was  divided 
into  two  parts:  the  first,  called  the  Iloly  Place,  twenty 
cubits  long  and  ten  wide,  in  which  were  the  table  of 
shewbread,  the  golden  candlestick,  and  the  golden  altar 
of  incense;  the  other,  the  Sanctuary,  or  Holy  of  Holies, 
in  which  was  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  Around  the  7’. 
was  a  large  oldoiig  court,  one  hundred  cubits  in  length, 
and  fifty  in  breadth  (Fig.  1446).  encompassed  by  pillars 
overlaid  with  plates  of  silver,  on  which  hung  curtains 
of  fine  linen.  This  was  the  “court  of  the  77’  The 
“Feast  of  7V’  or  of  tents,  was  designed  to  commem¬ 
orate  t lie  dwelling  in  tents  in  the  wilderness,  and  it 
was  also  a  feast  of  thanksgiving  for  the  harvest.  It  was 
the  last  of  t lie  three  great  annual  feasts  which  required 
the  presence  of  all  the  people  at  Jerusalem,  and  it  lasted 
for  eight  days,  from  the  15th  to  the  22d  of  the  seventh 
month  (Tisri,  corresponding  to  our  October).  During 
its  celebration,  the  people  dwelt  in  tents  or  arbors  made 
of  the  leafy  branches  of  certain  trees.  It  was  observed 
with  great  demonstrations  uf  joy,  and  numerous  sacri¬ 
fices  were  offered  up  during  its  continuance. 

(Eccl.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  small  struc¬ 
ture  of  marble,  metal,  or  wood,  placed  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  altar,  and  of  costly  material  and  workman¬ 
ship.  Even  w  hen  the  exterior  structure  is  of  marble  or 
metal,  there  is  commonly  an  inner  receptacle  of  wood 
(properly  cedar)  lined  with  silk.  The  T.  is  appropriated 
exclusively  to  the  reservation  of  the  Eucharist,  and  it  is 
prohibited  to  keep  within  it  any  other  object,  however 
sacred,  as  the  chrism,  relics  of  saints,  the  altar- vessels, 
&c.  A  lamp  is  constantly  Kept  burning  before  the  7’., 
which  isordered  to  la*  kept  at  all  times  carefully  locked, 
the  key  being  retained  by  the  clergy,  to  w'liom  it  is  for¬ 
bidden  to  entrust  it  to  any  lay  person,  even  the  sacris¬ 
tan  or  other  official  of  the  church. 

Tab  ernacle,  v.  n.  To  dwell;  to  reside  for  a  time;  to 
he  housed. 

Tab'«*rna<*le,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Burlington 
co.,  12  m.  8. E.  of  Mount  Holly. 

Taberuac'ular,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  a  tab¬ 
ernacle.  more  especially  the  Jew  ish  Tabernacle.  —  Lat¬ 
ticed  ;  presenting  the  appearance  of  lattice-work. 

Tabes,  (td'bez,)  n.  (Med.)  Same  as  Atkopuv,  q.  v. 

Tab  itl,  Tabet'ic,  a.  [Fr.  tabide;  Lat.  taOidus.]  Be¬ 
longing  or  having  reference  to,  or  wasted  by.  tabes. 

Tab'lature,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tabula.]  (Auat.)  A 
division  or  parting  of  the  skull  into  two  tables. 

(Paint.)  A  painting  in  a  single  piece,  comprehended 
in  one  view,  and  formed  according  to  one  design. 

(Mas.)  A  mode  of  writing  music  for  a  particular  in¬ 
strument  by  means  of  certain  letters  placed  on  parallel 
lines,  each  of  the  lines  representing  a  string  of  the  in¬ 
strument  It  is  not  now  a  usual  mode  of  w  riting. 

Table,  ( td'bl ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  tabula  ;  \V.  tab.  a  surface.] 
A  flat  surface  of  some  extent,  or  a  tiling  that  has  a  flat 
surface,  like  the  side  of  a  board ;  a  slab.  —  An  article  of 
household  furniture  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes, 
as  for  holding  dishes  of  meat,  for  writing  on,  &c. — Hence, 
fare;  an  entertainment  of  provisions  placed  on  a  table 
to  be  partaken  of;  as,  he  keeps  a  good  table.  —  The  com¬ 
pany  of  persons  sitting  at  table,  or  partaking  of  enter¬ 
tainment;  as,  “to  set  the  table  on  a  roar.” (Shales.)  —  A 
tablet ;  a  urface  on  which  anything  is  written  or  traced ; 
— hence,  sometimes, a  memorandum-book  ;  as,  lie  entered 
the  items  in  bis  tables. —  Hence,  a  picture  or  something 
that  exhibits  a  view  of  anything  on  a  flat  surface.  —  I 
Hence,  in  a  great  variety  of  applications,  a  condensed 
statement  which  may  be  comprehended  bv  tne  eye  in  a, 
single  view  ;  a  systematic  scheme  or  schedule;  a  synop¬ 
sis  ;  the  presentation  of  many  items  or  particulars  in 
one  connected  group;  as,  (1.)  (Client.)  A  catalogue  of 
substances  and  their  properties.  (2.)  (Bibliol.)  A  syl¬ 
labus;  an  index.  (3.)  (Astmn.,  P/iys  ,  dx.)  In  the  first 
place,  denoting  merely  a  collection  of  numbers,  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  measures  or  values  of  some  property  common  to 
a  number  of  different  bodies  in  reference  to  some  com¬ 
mon  standard.  Thus,  we  have  tables  of  specific  gravity, 
of  refractive  powers,  of  the  expansion  of  substances  by  I 
heat,  &r.  —  In  another  signification,  expressing  a  series 
of  numbers  which  proceed  according  to  some  given  law 
expressed  by  a  mathematical  formula.  Of  this  kind  are 
the  logarithmic  ta  bits,  tables  of  the  powers  or  roots  of 
the  different  numbers;  of  the  sines,  cosines,  and  other 
angular  functions;  of  astronomical  refractions;  of  the 
equations  of  the  planetary  orbits,  Ac.  (4.)  ( Math.)  Any 
collection  and  arrangement  in  a  condensed  form  of  many 
particulars  or  values,  for  ready  reference,  as  of  weights, 
measures,  currency,  Ac  ;  also,  a  series  of  numbers  fol¬ 
lowing  so.me  law,  and  expressing  particular  values  cor¬ 
responding  to  certain  other  numbers  on  which  they  de-  j 
petal,  and  by  means  of  which  they  are  taken  out  for  use 
in  computations,  as  annuity  tables,  interest  tables,  and! 
the  like.  —  (Arch.)  A  smooth,  simple  member  or  orna¬ 
ment  ofVvarioiis  forms,  but  most  usually  in  that  of  a 
long  square.  (  Weale.)  —  (Anat.)  One  of  the  two  bony 
lamina;,  or  layers,  of  the  skull.  — (  Glass  manufacture.) 
A  flat,  circular  sheet  of  crown  glass.  —  Among  lapida¬ 
ries,  the  upper  flat  surface  of  a  diamond  or  other  pre¬ 
cious  stone.  the  sides  ot  which  are  cut  in  angles. — (  Fine 

Arts.)  Siemens  perspective  plane.  See  'PERSPECTIVE. _ 

(Games.)  The  board  on  which  draughts  or  backgammon 


is  played. — One  of  the  sides  or  divisions  of  a  folding 
board;  as,  to  play  into  the  left-hand  table ; — also,  the 
game  itself ;  as,  “  Monsieur . plays  at  tables.”  Shuks. 

Tables  of  a  gird  r  or  can'd.  (Civ.  Enyin.)  The  upper 
and  lower  horizontal  members.  —  The  Load's  7 able ,  the 
sacrament  or  com  in  union  of  the  Lord’s  supper.  See 
Euch  ari  T.  —  To  lay  on  the  table,  in  parliamentary  or 
legislative  parlance,  to  lay  as  a  report,  petition,  motion, 
and  the  like,  on  the  table  of  t lie  Speaker,  or  piesiding 
officer  —  in  other  words,  to  postpone,  by  a  vote,  the  con¬ 
sideration  of.  —  To  turn  the  tubas,  to  change  the  condi¬ 
tion  or  fortune  of  persons  in  contest  or  contention  ;  — 
used  as  a  metaphor,  from  the  vicissitudes  attendant  ou 
gaming. 

Ta  ble,  v.  a.  To  lay  or  place  on  a  table.  —  To  form 
into  a  table  or  catalogue;  to  tabulate.  —  To  enter  upon 
the  record; — used  m  congressional  parlance;  a&,  to  table 
a  motion. 

(Carp.)  To  scarf.  See  Scarf. 

(Eccl.)  In  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  enter  upon 
the  docket;  as,  to  table  charges  against  a  minister. 

— v.  7i.  To  board  ;  to  supply  w  ith  food  or  entertainment. 

— a.  Relating  to  a  table;  plane;  level. 

Tableau.  (tub-la',)  n. ;  pi.  Tableaux,  (tab-id  z'.)  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  tabula,  a  painting.]  A  picture;  a  \ivid  or  life¬ 
like  representation.  Particularly,  the  representation 
of  some  scene  by  means  of  persons  grouped  in  appro* 
priate  poses,  and  keeping  perfectly  silent  and  motion¬ 
less; —  often  called  tableau  vivavt. 

Table  Bay,  n.  An  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in 
8  W.  Africa.  Cape  Colony  occupies  its  shores,  with  Cape 
Town,  at  the  back  ot  wdiieh  is  Table  Mountain,  Lat.  35° 
53'  2"  S,  Lon.  1&°  24'  5"  E. 

Ta'ble-be«l,  n.  A  bed  made  in  the  form  of  a  table. 

Ta'ble-beer,  n.  Small  beer;  beer  for  the  table,  or  for 
common  use. 

Ta  ble-boll.  n.  A  small  hand-bell  used  at  table. 

Table  It  I  nil',  in  California,  a  post-township  of  Hum¬ 
boldt  co  ,  abt.  12  in.  S  S.W.  of  Eureka;  pop.  abt.  177. 

Table-book,  n.  Tablets;  a  book  for  jotting  down 
notes  by  means  of  a  pencil. 

Table-elotli,  n.  A  cloth  for  covering  a  table,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  meals. 

Table-cover,  ( kuv'er ,)  n.  A  cloth  laid  on  a  table 
between  meal-times. 

Table-d'liote,  ( tal/b7-dot.)n .  [Fr.,  literally,  the  host’s 
table.]  Au  ordinary  ;  a  common  table  for  guests  at  au 
hotel. 

Ta'ble-flianiontl,  n.  A  diamond  cut  with  a  flat  sur¬ 
face. 

Table-lanil.  n.  Same  ns  Plateau,  q.  v. 

Table-linen,  n.  Liuen  table-cloths,  napkins,  and 
the  like. 

Table-money,  n.  In  the  military  and  naval  service, 
an  allowance  of  money,  sometimes  paid  to  officers  in 
addition  to  their  pay,  for  mess  charges,  table  expenses, 
Ac. 

Table  Mound,  in  Jowa,&  township  of  Dubmiue  co., 

pop.  in  1869.  1.022. 

Table  Mountain,  in  California,  an  elevation  in 
Marin  co ,  sometimes  called  Tamel  (or  Tainal)  Pais, 
2,600  ft.  high.  —  An  eminence  in  Tuolumne  co.,  30  m. 
long,  500  It.  high,  aud  abt.  1,200  ft.  wide,  contains  gold 
mines. 

Table  Mountain,  in  S  Carolina,  Pickens  dist  ,  at¬ 
tains  au  elevation  of  4,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  On  one 
side  is  a  precipice  of  abt.  1,100  ft.  perpendicular. 

Table  Elock.  in  Nebraska,  a  post- village  of  Pawnee 
co.,  abt.  32  in.  S.W.  of  Brown ville. 

Ta  ble-shore,  n.  ( Naut .)  A  low\  level  shore. 

Ta  ble-spar,  n.  (Mia.)  Same  as  Tabular  Spvr,  q.  v. 

Ta'ble-spoon.  n.  A  large  spoon  used  at  table. 

Ta'ble-spoont'nl.  n. ;  pL  Table-spoonfuls.  Enough 
to  fill  a  table-spoon. 

Tab  let,  n.  |  Fr.  tablette,  dim.  of  table.)  A  small  table 
or  flat  surface.  —  Something  flat  on  which  to  write, 
paint,  draw,  or  engrave. 

— pi.  A  small  pocket  note-book. 

(Med.)  Something  made  up  in  a  square,  solid  form; 
a  lozenge:  a  troche. 

Ta'ble-talk,  (Tut ok.)  n.  Conversation  at  meals:  clmt 
at  dinner. 

Ta'ble-talker,  n.  One  who  chats  or  converses  at  table. 

Table-turning,  n.  See  Spu  ituausm. 

Ta  bling,  n.  A  forming  into  tables;  a  setting  down  is 
order. 

(Shipbuilding.)  Lotting  one  piece  of  timber  into  an¬ 
other,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  beams  are  pul  to¬ 
gether;  scarfing. 

(Naut.)  A  broad  hem  made  on  the  «ki~ts  of  sails  by 
turning  over  the  edge  of  the  canvas,  and  sew  ing  it  down. 

Ta'bo.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  La  Fajette  co.,  36 
m.  S.E.  of  Independence. 

Jalio  ga.  an  islet  of  the  U  S.  of  Colombia,  in  the  Bay 
of  Panama.  10  m.  S.  of  Panama. 

Tabo^ii ilia,  Ca-bo-gheel'ya.)  an  island  in  the  Bay  of 
Panama,  abt.  \  %  m.  N.E„of  Taboga. 

Tabon',  an  island  of  Chili,  N.E.  of  the  island  ofChiloe; 
Lat.  42°  S.,  Lon.  73°  10'  W. 

Taboo  ,  7i.  Among  the  South-Sea  islanders,  n  term  de¬ 
noting  something  consecrated,  sacred,  not  to  be  touched. 
—  Hence,  something  prohibited  or  interdicted 

— v.  a.  To  interdict  approach  or  use;  as,  a  match  making 
mother  taboos  an  ineligible  suitor  for  her  daughter's 
hand. 

Ta'bor,  v.  a.  To  make,  as  a  sound  with  a  tabor. 
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fahor,  (tai'bor ,)  n.  ( Mus .)  A  small  drum,  usually  form 
ing  an  accom¬ 
paniment  to 
tin*  pipe.  — 

They  are 
played  by  the 
same  per¬ 
former,  the 
tone  of  the 
pipe  being  re¬ 
gulated  by 
the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand, 
while  the  T. 
is  played  with 
tile  Other. 

They  were- 
at  one  time 
very  popular 
amongst  the 
lower  ela>ses 
it.  most  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries. 

Tabor,  (Mount,)  a  mountain  of  Syria,  In  Palestine, 
between  the  towns  of  Nazareth  and  Tiberias,  stands 
nearly  alone,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  overtops  all  the  adjacent  mountains,  commanding 
the  most  magnificent  prospect  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  is 
a*KMt  l.omi  ieet  high.  From  an  early  period  it  was  re¬ 
gard  -d  as  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  hut  this  opin¬ 
ion  is  now  generally  abandoned,  as  there  is  strong  evi- 


Fig.  24(50.  —  TABOR. 


Fig.  *2461.  — MOUNT  TABOR, 

(From  the  plain  of  Ksdraelnn.) 

donee  of  its  summit  having  been  then  occupied  by  a 
ci t \  ;  and  travellers  are  disposed  to  look  for  the  scene 
of  this  supernatural  incident  further  north,  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  or  ilermon.  In  the  times  of  the  Crusaders, 
T.  w  is  studded  with  churches  and  monasteries,  relics 
of  which,  as  well  as  of  Komati  and  Saracenic  structures, 
still  remain.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  T.  Napoleon  I. 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Turks. 

Tftbar,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Fremont  co.,  abt.  12 
m  N.  of  Sidney;  pop.  in  1869,  *251. 

Ta'boriteH.  n.  pi.  ( Eccl .  Hist )  The  denomination  of 
the  most  violent  party  among  the  Hussites,  who  had  for 
leader  John  Ziska.  They  were  so  called  from  Tabor,  a 
bill  of  Bohemia,  upon  which  tli**y  encamped  during  the 
struggle  which  they  maintained  against  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  power. 

Tab'oiirot,  n.  [Fr.]  A  stool;  a  convex  seat  without 
arms  or  back,  resembling  a  tabor.  —  An  embroidery 
frame.  —  Simmonds. 

Right  of  the  tabouret,  under  the  old  French  regime, 
the  privilege  of  sitting  on  a  tabouret  in  presence  of  the 
sovereign,  —  a  distinction  accorded  to  certain  distin¬ 
guished  personages  only. 

Tabriz,  or  Tobriz.  (t<i-bre*z\)  a  city  of  N.  Persia,  and 
the  cap.  of  the  prov  A/.erhijan  ;  Lat.  38°  2'  N  .  Lon.  46° 
1 1’  K.  It  stands  in  a  plain  among  forests,  and  is  about 
.334  miles  in  circumference.  It  has  fine  gardens,  a  cita¬ 
del,  the  rein  1  ins  of  a  mosque,  numerous  bazaars,  and 
caravanserais.  T.  is  an  extensive  entrepot  of  trade  be¬ 
tween  Persia,  India,  Russia,  and  Constantinople.  Pop. 
70.0  *0 

Tabular,  a.  [Lat.  tabnhtns ,  from  tabula,  fable.]  In 
the  form  of  a  table:  having  a  flat  surface;  as,  a  tabular 
rock.  —  Having  the  form  of  lauiime  or  plates;  as.  tabu¬ 
lar  nodules.  —  Set  in  sq  11  ires.  — Tabulated  ;  set  down  or 
arranged  in  a  table  or  schedule;  as,  tabular  figures.  — 
Computed  by  the  use  of  tables  ;  as,  tabular  right  ascen¬ 
sion. 

Tahularization,  (-za'xbun,)  n.  Act  of  tabularizing  ; 
also,  -.rate  of  being  tabiilarized. 

Tab'll  Inr  Spar,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Wolhstonite. 

Tahularize,  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  a  tabular  form;  to 
tabiil  1  to. 

Tabu  1  ate,  r.  a.  [L  Lat  .tabular*,  from  tabula.]  To 
reduce  to  tables  or  synopses. — To  shape  with  a  flat 
surface. 

Tabu iatlovi.  (-In'shunA  n.  Art  or  act  of  forming  ta- 
h!<*s ;  act  of  throwing  data  into  a  tabular  form  ;  as,  the 
tabulation  of  statistics. 

Tacaiiialiac,  Tacaniahaca,  (fdk-a-ma'h<Yk,)  n 
(  /{ ,t .)  A  balsamic  bitter  re-in,  different  varieties  of 
which  are  attributed  to  Idea  T tcamahaca.  to  Elapbrium 
0on*nt,o<um.  and  to  GulophyUum  InnpbyUum.  East  In¬ 
dian  tacamaliac  is  the  resin  of  Oalophyllum  C'alaba.  1  he 
name  is  also  given  to  the  resin  obtained  from  the  buds 


of  the  Tacumahac  poplar,  ropulus  balsamifera.  See 
P0PULU8. 

Tat  •azze,  (ta-kat'sai,)  a  great  river  of  Abyssinia,  rising 
near  Lat.  12°  N  .,  Lon.  39°  E..  and  alterwards  joining 

the  Nile  near  Uooz,  in  Lat.  17°  45'  N. 

Tacca'cese,  n.  pi.  (Bat  )  An  order  of  plants,  alliance 
Nurcixsules.  L>i\o.  Tabular,  lialf-tripetaloidous  flowers 
and  fleshy  albumen.  They  consist  of  perennial,  her¬ 
baceous  plants  separated  into  2  genera  and  8  species, 
natives  ot  damp  places  in  the  hot  parts  of  India,  Africa, 
and  the  South-Sea  Islands.  The  most  interesting  plant 
of  the  order  is  Tacca  oceanicu ,  the  roots  of  which  yield 
the  starch  known  us  Tacca  starch,  Tahiti  arrowroot,  or 
Otaheite  salep.  Cakes  made  of  this  product  are  much 
eaten  by  the  natives  of  the  Society  Islands.  See  AkroW- 
ROot. 

Tiu*e.  [Lat.]  Be  silent  1  silence ! 

'Facet,  { tu'set ,)  v.  impers.  [Lat.,  it  is  silent.]  (Mux.)  A 
term  denoting  that  through  the  movement  to  which  it 
is  affixed  in  any  part,  that  part  is  to  lie  still,  or  be  si¬ 
lent  during  its  performance. 

Tachometer,  (-kom't-tUr),  n.  [Fr.  tachometre ,  from 
Or.  tuebos,  speed,  and  metrtm ,  measure.]  A  contriv¬ 
ance  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  velocity  of  a  mov¬ 
ing  body. 

Tacliyiiidaxy,  (tak'y-di-dax-y,)  n.  [Gr.  taebys, 
quit  k,  and  duiaxitf,  teaching.]  A  short  method  of  im¬ 
parting  instruction,  (r.) 

Tach  yilriie,  n.  [Or.  tachyx,  and  ydor,  water.]  (Min.) 
A  very  deliquescent  salt,  resembling  Carnallite,  which 
occurs  in  roundish  masses  of  a  yellow  color  in  the  com¬ 
pact  Anhydrite  of  Stass flirt.  It  has  a  hydrated  chlo¬ 
ride  of  calcium  and  magiiesiuni. 

Tarliyg  rapliy,  n.  Same  us  Stenography,  q.  v. 

Tacliylite,  n.  [Or.  taebys,  quick,  and  lithos ,  stone.] 
(Mm.)  A  kind  of  Isopyre  of  a  velvet-brown  or  black 
color,  found  on  the  Siisebiihl,  near  bransfeld.  forming 
small  masses  in  Ba.>alt  and  YVacke.  It  is  a  silicate  of 
alumina  ami  protoxide  of  iron.  The  name  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  rapid  fusibility. 

Taeit,  ( tax' it ,)  a.  [Fr.  tacit* ;  Lat.  tacitus,  from  taceo,  to 
be  silent. J  Silent:  implied,  but  not  expressed. 

Tacitly,  adv.  In  a  tacit  manner;  silently;  without 
words;  by  implication  ;  as.  he  tacitly  acquiesced. 

Taciturn,  a.  [Fr.  taciturn*.]  Habitually  silent  or 
reticent;  not  free  or  inclined  to  converse ;  not  apt  to 
talk  or  speak  ;  as,  a  taciturn  person. 

Taciturn  ity,  n.  [ Fr.  taciturnity .]  Habitual  silence 
or  reserve  in  speaking  ;  reticence;  —  the  opposite  of  lo¬ 
quacity. 

Tac  it urnly,  adv.  In  a  taciturn  or  reticent  manner. 

Tacit uti,  Caius  Cornelius  { tas'i-tus ,)  a  celebrated  Ro¬ 
man  historian,  born  A.D.  56,  and,  being  descemlrd  of  a 
good  family,  passed  early  through  t he  usual  military 
grades  to  the  dignity  of  pnetor, 
and  in  97  was  elected  consul. 

IIow  or  when  he  died  is  uncer¬ 
tain  His  great  works  were,  A 
Life  of  Agricola  :  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Germans  ;  Dia¬ 
logues  and  Oratory  ;  A  History 
of  Rome  from  Galbu  to  the  Death 
of  Dnnitian;  and  Annals  of  the 
History  of  Rome  from,  the  Death 
of  Augustus  to  N ro.  Y’.’s  writ¬ 
ings  are  a  rich  storehouse  of  po- 
lititalaud  philosophical  wisdom. 

He  displayed  a  profound  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  human  nature, 
and  the  subtlest  influences  that 
affect  the  human  character  and  Fig.  2462.  c.  C.  TACITUS, 
conduct.  His  style  is  remarkable 

for  conciseness,  vigor,  apparent  abruptness,  and  occa¬ 
sional  obscurity;  and  bis  writings,  like  all  tin*  produc¬ 
tions  of  great  minds,  charm  most  those  who  study  them 
best.  They  have  been  translated  into  almost  every 
European  language. 

Tacitus.  Marous  Claudius,  a  Roman  emperor,  elected 
oil  the  death  of  Aurelian,  a.  d.  275,  when  in  his  75th 
year.  He  was  descended  from  t lie  great  historian,  and 
had  been  twice  consul ;  but  he  reigned  only  6  months, 
in  which  short  space  he  displayed  singular  wisdom, 
vigor,  and  moderation.  He  was  assassinated  at  Tyana, 
in  Cappadocia,  276. 

Tack,  v.a.  [Fr  attach er  —  Sp.  atacar,  and  It.  attac- 
care  ]  To  fasten  or  Attach  to  anything;  as,  to  tack  a 
condition  to  an  agreement.  — To  fasten  slightly,  as  by 
nails  or  tacks;  as,  to  tack  one  piece  of  cloth  to  another. 

— n.  [It.  taca  ;  Armor  tach.]  A  small  sharp-pointed  nail, 
having  a  broad,  circular  head  ;  as,  tin  tacks. 

(Naut.)  A  rope  used  to  confine  the  foremost  lower 
corners  of  the  courses  and  stay-sails,  or  the  outer  lower 
corners  of  studding-sails ;  also,  that  part  of  the  sail  to 
which  the  tack  is  usually  fastened.  —  The  course  of  a 
ship,  as  indicated  by  the  position  of  her  sails;  thus,  a 
ship  is  said  to  he  on  the  starboard  tack  when  she  is 
close-hauled,  having  the  wind  on  the  starboard  side ; 
and  on  the  port  tack  when  the  wind  is  on  the  port  side. 

— v.  n.  (Naut.)  To  change  a  vessel’s  course  by  bringing 
her  head  to  the  wind,  and  shifting  the  tacks  of  the  sails 
from  one  side  to  the  other;  as,  to  tack  to  port. 

— v.  a.  (Naut.)  To  change  the  course  of,  as  a  ship,  by 
shitting  tacks  and  position  of  the  sails  and  rudder. 

Tack'or,  n.  One  who  tacks;  one  who  attaches  or 
makes  an  addition. 

Taek'iiiST,  **.  (Naut.)  The  changing  of  a  ship's  course. 

Tacking.  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  right  which  mortgages 
possess  in  some  cases  of  consolidating  their  securities. 

Tackle,  ttdk'l;  pron.  by  sailors,  td'Jd ,)  n.  [D  and  Ger. 
takel. J  (Naut.)  An  apparatus  consisting  of  one  or  more 
pulleys  rove  with  a  single  rope,  which  latter  is  termed 
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ft fall.  The  pulleys  are  called  blocks;  the  shell,  or 
frame,  contains  the  sheaves  of  the  pulley  which  turn  on 
a  pin.  \N  lien  a  tackle  is  in  use.  one  end  of  the  tall  is 
made  fast,  and  called  t lie  standing-end;  the  other  is 
hauled  upon,  and  is  called  the  running-end. 

Overhauling  a  tackle  is  separating  the  blocks;  while, 
fluting  blocks  is  bringing  them  close  together  by  hauling 
on  the  lull.  (See  Block.} — The  chief  simple  tackb-s  used 
are  a  whip  ;  whip  upon  whip ;  gun-tact  le  ;  luff-tackle  ; 
but  many  other  combinations  of  pulleys  are  also  used. 

— Ropes  and  other  instruments  used  in  action  or  for  equip¬ 
ment  ;  as,  lie  resolved  to  take  up  bis  ladle  ana  go. 

(Naut.)  The  rigging  and  working  apparatus  of  a  ship. 

Ground-ta<  kle.  (Naut.)  See  Ground-tackle.  —  Gun- 
tack/e.  See  Gun-tackle. — Jack-tackle ,  a  small  tackle  em¬ 
ployed  in  hauling  down  the  tacks  of  the  principal  sails. 

— v.  a.  To  harness,  as  a  horse  into  a  wagon.  (Colloq.) — To 
lay  hold  of;  to  seize ;  to  encounter;  as,  tactile  to  one’s 
work. 

Tack  ling,  n.  Instruments  of  action ;  as,  fishing- 
tacldmg. —  Harness;  the  accoutrements  of  an  animal 
fastened  to  a  carriage,  wagon,  Ac. 

(Naut.)  Furniture  of  the  masts  and  yards  of  a  ship, 
as  cordage,  sails,  &c. 

Tat*/ II rt,  a  town  ot  Peru,  dept,  of  Arequipa,  on  the 
Tacna  River,  40  111.  N.  of  Arica;  Lat.  lb°  S.,  Lon.  72° 
10'  W. ;  pop.  12,000. 

Ta  co,  in  Alaska,  a  town  on  the  coast,  opposite  Ad¬ 
miralty  Island;  Lat.  57°  54'  N  ,  Lon.  133°  37'  YV. 

Tae'ony,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia, 
on  the  Delaware,  10  in  N.  of  the  City-Hall. 

Tacony  (or  Frankfortl)  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania , 
rises  111  Montgomery  co.,  and  flowing  S.,  enters  the 
Delaware  at  Bridesburg. 

Tar  ora,  a  mountain  of  Bolivia,  dept,  of  La  Paz,  abt. 
Lat.  17°  10'  S.,  Lon.  70°  W.,  18,890  ft  high. 

Tacso'nia,  n.  [From  Tacso,  the  Peruvian  name.]  A 
genus  of  ornamental  shrubby  climbing  plants,  order 
Passiflor ace.se,  having  tile  general  appearance  of  Passi- 
flora,  and  the  same  structure  of  stamens,  pistil,  and 
fruit,  but  differing  in  the  great  length  of  the  cylindrical 
tube  of  the  calyx,  which  is  furnished  with  two  crowns, 
one  at  the  throat  ami  the  other  near  its  base.  In  T. 
manicata ,  a  very  handsome  species,  the  tube  scarcely 
exceeds  in  length  that  of  a  passion-flower.  The  species 
are  natives  ot  Central  America  and  the  YV.  Indies.  The 
fruit  of  T.  mollissiinu,  tripartita,  and  speciosa ,  are  eaten. 

Tact,  71.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  tactus,  the  sense  ot  feeling.]  Touch; 
feeling.  (R.)  —  Hence,  sometimes,  the  stroke  in  beating 
musical  time.  —  Skill  or  address  in  adapting  to  circum¬ 
stances  words  and  actions;  peculiar  skill  or  faculty; 
nice  perception,  intuition,  or  discernment;  adroit  man¬ 
agement;  dexterity;  knack. 

Tact'able,  a.  That  may  be  touched  or  felt,  (r.) 

Tac  tic,  Tac  tical,  a.  ’  [Or  taktikos.]  Pertaining  or 
having  reference  to  tactics;  relating  or  belonging  to  the 
art  of  military  or  naval  dispositions  for  battle,  evolu¬ 
tions,  &c. 

Tactically,  adv.  In  a  tactical  manner;  according  to 
tactics. 

Tactitian,  (tdk-tlxh'an,)  n.  [Fr.  tacticien.)  One  versed 
in  tactics;  hence,  by  implication,  an  adroit  manoeuvrer ; 
a  skilful  manager. 

Tac'tics,  n.  sing.  [Fr.  tactique;  Gr.  taktikos.]  (Mil. 
and  iVary.J  The  science  of  moving  bodies  of  troops,  or 
vessels,  in  the  actual  presence  of,  and  contact  with,  an 
enemy. 

Tac'tile,  a.  [Fr.;  L;it.  tactilis.]  That  may  be  touched; 
also,  pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the  organs,  or 
the  sense,  of  touch;  as,  tactile  qualities. 

Tactil'ity,  n.  [Fr.  lacliliU.]  State  or  quality  of  being 
tactile;  perceptibility  by  touch;  tangibleness. 

Taction,  (tdk'shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  tactio,  from  tango , 
tactus.  to  touch.]  The  act  of  touching  :  touch  ;  contact. 

Tact'less,  a.  Wanting  or  without  tact. 

Tactual,  (tdkt'yu-al,)  a.  [From  Lat.  tactus.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  the  sense,  or  the  organs,  of  touch  ;  consisting  in, 
or  derived  from,  touch. 

Tacu'ba,  or  Tacubaya,  a  town  of  Mexico,  7  m.  N.E.  of 
the  city  of  Mexico  ;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Tacttn  ’ga,  or  Lactacunoa,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  55  m.  S 
of  Quito;  pop.  abt.  10,000,  chiefly  Spanish  and  Mestizoes. 

Tacil'sali,  in  Illinois ,  a  village  of  Christian  co  ,  abt.  20 
m.  S.  of  Decatur. 

Tiul'pole,  n.  [A.  S.  tade,  a  toad,  and  pola.  Lat.  pulhis , 
a  young  animal.]  A  frog  in  its  first  state  from  the 
spawn;  a  polliwag  or  polliwig.  See  Bvtkaciiia. 

Tael,  ( till ,)  n.  In  China,  a  piece  of  money  equivalent  to 
about  $4.50;  also,  a  weight  of  oz.  avoirdupois. 

Ta’en,  (tan,)  a.  A  contraction  of  taken ,  used  chiefly  in 
poetry. 

Tic'll i a,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Tape-worm. 

Ticnioitl,  (te’ne-oid,)  a.  [Lat.  tsenia,  ribbon,  and  Gr. 
eidos,  form.]  Formed  like,  or  resembling,  a  ribbon  — 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  tfenia  or  tape-worm. 

Taf  folneh,  a  fortified  maritime  town  of  N.  Africa, 
Morocco,  30  111.  from  Mogadon*;  pop  3,500.  —  The  cape 
of  the  same  name  is  5  m.  to  the  N.YY'. 

TafTctn,  TafTety,  n.  [Fr.  taffetas.]  A  thin,  glossy, 
silken  fabric,  extensively  used  in  France  for  window- 
curtains. 

TalfYa i I,  (tdfrel.)  n.  [P.  tafereej,  panel.]  (Naut.)  The 
uppermost  rail  of  a  ship’s  stern. 

Taf  fy,  n.  Same  as  Toi  fy. 

Taf'ia,  Taffia,  n.  [Fr.]  A  variety  of  rum  prepared 
in  the  Y\\  Indies  by  the  fermentation  of  the  molasses 
of  cane-sugar. 

Tafi'lct,  Tall'lelt,  one  of  the  four  great  divisions  of 
Morocco,  7.  v. 

Taf  toil,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Pike  co.,  175 
m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 
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Taf 'ton,  in  Wisconsin .  a  village  and  township  of  Grant 
co..  al*t.  18  m.  N.N.W.  of  I’otosi;  pop.  abt.  1,5()0. 

Tafts'ville,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Windsor  co., 
54  in.  S.  of  Montpelier. 

Taj£,  n.  [Swed.,  Goth,  tarjg.)  A  metallic  point  put  to 
the  end  of  n  string:  as.  the  tug  of  a  stay-lace.  —  A  lahel 
or  direction  card. — The  cue;  the  end  or  catchword  of 
an  actor’s  speech.  (Si  mm  finds.)  —  Hence,  something 
mean  and  paltry;  the  rabble.  (See  Tag-hag.) — In  some 
parts  of  England,  a  young  sheep  of  the  first  year.  —  A 
child’s  play. 

— v  a.  To  fit  with  an  end  or  metallic  point,  as  a  lace. — 
To  append  to;  to  adapt,  as  one  thing  to  another;  as,  to 
tag  on  a  word  to  a  sentence.  —  To  join  or  fasten. 

— v.  n.  To  follow  closely,  as  something  belonging;  — 
often  before  a  fter. 

Taj^'-bolt,  Tagr'-sore,  n.  A  disease  under  the  tail 
of  a  sheep.  • 

Ta;saiir«sj',  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the  govt, 
of  Ekaterinoslav,  near  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Sea 
of  Azov.  It  has  a  harbor  and  fortress,  maritime  and 
commercial  courts,  a  naval  hospital,  and  a  lazaretto. 
Its  port  was  formed  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander  I.  died  here  in  1825.  l^op.  20,0o0. 

TaffP*,  (tai-jess.)  (Myth.)  A  grandson  of  Jupiter,  and 
the  first  who  taught  t lie  twelve  nations  of  the  Etruscans 
the  arts  of  augury  and  divination.  He  was  said  to  have 
arisen  from  a  clod  of  earth  turned  up  by  the  plough  of 
an  Etruscan  laborer, and  to  have  assumed  human  shape 
in  order  to  instruct  the  Etruscans  in  that  knowledge  of 
omens  and  of  incantations  for  which  they  afterwards 
became  so  celebrated. 

Tage'tes,  n.  (Hot.)  The  French  Marigold,  a  genus  of 
showy  annual  plants,  order  Aste.race.se,  the  species  of 
which  are  natives  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Chili,  but  are 
also  grown  in  China  and  India.  The  scent  of  the  com¬ 


mon  species  is  strong  and  offensive,  but  T.  signata  su- 
mila  (Fig.  2463),  and  the  continuous  flowering  T.  te.nui - 
folia,  with  very  finely  cut  leaves,  has  a  more  agreeable 
balsamic  smell. 

Tag  ger,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  joins  one  thing 
t<*  another. —  Anything  pointed  like  a  tag.  —  A  thiu 
kind  of  tin  plate  — See  Supplement. 

Tiiglianie  (or  Taghkaiiinic)  .Mountains,  in 
New  York,  a  range  extending  from  the  Green  .Moun¬ 
tains,  along  the  K.  border  of  New  York,  to  the  Highlands. 

Tag  Ilk  mile,  ( tug-lan'ic ,)  in  New  York,  a  post  town 
of  Columbia  co.,  10  in.  S.E.  of  Hudson  ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

T*l£'lia.  UdTya,)  n.  (Mech  )  A  system  of  fixed  pulleys 
collected  in  one  common  block,  and  also  of  a  system  of 
movable  pulleys  in  a  separate  block,  to  which  the 
weight  is  attached,  with  one  string  going  round  all  the 
pulleys,  and  having  one  of  its  ends  fixed  to  a  point  in 
the  system,  and  the  other  end  going  from  one  of  the 
fixed  pulleys  drawn  by  the  power. 

Tau'liapo'tiaii  Opera  tion,  n.  ( Surg .)  Same  as 
Rhinopla-tv.  q.  V. 

Tagliacozzo.  (tal-ya-koVso,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  on  the 
Isniele,  20  m.  from  Aqnila.  Pop.  4,724.  In  1209,  Charles 
d' Anjou  here  defeated  Coniadin.  ami  ended  the  rule  of 
the  HoheiistautVet)  dynasty  in  Italy. 

TaK'liatiJpiito,  ( tal'ya-mm'to ,)  a  river  of  N.  Italy, 
rises  in  the  Alps,  and,  after  a  course  of  100  m  ,  entering 
the  Adriatic  Sea  near  its  N.  extremity.  On  its  banks, 
the  French,  under  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  defeated  the 
Austrians,  under  t lie  Archduke  Charles.  March  16,1797. 
Masseua  g.iined  another  battle  here  in  1805. 

Til^lioni,  M  aria, (fr7/-yo'w'',)a dancer,  of  Italian  descent, 
b  in  Stockholm,  1804.  She  made  her  debut  in  1827, at 
the  French  'tpera,  where  she  achieved  a  great  success, 
and  increased  her  fame  by  visits  to  most  of  the  capitals 
of  Europe,  appearing  in  Loudon  in  1838.  In  the  ex¬ 
quisite,  airy  style  of  her  performance,  dancing  might 
truly  he  said  to  be  the  “  poetry  of  motion.”  She  mar¬ 
ried  Count  Gilbert  de  Voisins,  and  in  1847  retired  from 
the  stage,  and  has  since  resided  in  Italy. 

Tair'-Iock,  n.  An  entangled  lock. 

Tag  -rag,  n.  The  rabble  •  the  dregs  of  the  people. 

Vitjg'-ttlil'  n.  A  worm  with  a  tail  of  a  different  color. — 
A  sycophant;  a  toady;  a  parasite. 

1’ag us,  ( tai'gus .)  [Sp.  Taji.]  The  largest  river  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  which,  rising  between  the  Sierra  de 
Albarracin  and  the  Sierra  Molina,  on  the  frontier  of  Ara¬ 
gon  and  New  Castile,  flows  S.;  then,  holding  a  W.  course 
through  thereat  of  Spain, enters  Portugal,  when,  pursuing 
a  more  S.  direction,  it  passes  Lisbon,  forming  the  mag¬ 


nificent  harbor  of  that  city,  and,  spreading  into  a  splen¬ 
did  asstuary,  finally  mingles  its  waters  with  the  Atlantic, 
alter  a  course  of  400  in.  Above  the  capital  of  Portugal 
it  has  a  width  of  6  m.;  at  the  city  a  breadth  of  2  tu. ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  its  deep  banks  and  impetuous 
current,  the  T.  is  but  little  adapted  to  mercantile  pur¬ 
poses,  and  is  at  present  only  navigable  to  Abrantes. 

Tulli  fi,  oiOtaheite,  the  chief  of  the  Society  Islands,  is 
32  in.  long,  about  120  m.  in  circumference,  and  consists 
of  two  peninsulas,  connected  by  an  isthmus  about  3  in. 
broad,  but  which  is  submerged  at  high  water.  Pop. 
14,500,  of  whom  more  than  13,000  are  natives.  The 
chief  town  is  Papiete ,  with  a  safe  harbor,  a  patent  slip 
for  vessels  of  4u0  tons,  and  careening  quays.  For  the 
trade,  history,  Ac.,  of  T.y  see  Society  Islands. 

Tai,  (tai  or  ti,)  the  name  of  several  cities  of  China, 
principally  iu  the  N.  provinces. 

Tail,  n.  [A.  S.  tagel,  tcegl.)  The  part  of  an  animal 
which  terminates  its  body  behind,  hanging  loose  from 
the  extremity  of  the  vertebrae,  and  generally  covered 
with  hair. — The  lower  part  of  anything,  noting  inferi¬ 
ority;  as,  “  The  Lord  shall  make  thee  the  head,  and  not 
the  tail .”  ( Deut .  xxviii.  13.) — The  reverse  side  of  a  coin; 

—  seldom  used,  except  in  the  expression  “  heads  or  tails” 
in  tossing  a  piece  of  money  to  decide  some  point  by  its 
fall.  —  Anything  hanging  long,  as  a  catkin. —  Retinue; 
the  train  of  followers  belonging  to  a  Highland  chief. 

( Anal .)  That  tendon  of  a  muscle  which  is  attached 
to  the  movable  part. 

(Arch.)  The  bottom  of  any  member,  or  of  a  slab  or  tile. 

—pi.  See  Tai ung. 

(Bot)  A  downy  or  feathery  appendage  to  certain 
seeds,  formed  of  the  permanent  elongated  style.  —  Any 
elongated,  flexible,  terminal  part,  as  a  petiole  or  peduu- 
cle.  —  Henslow. 

(Surg.)  A  partial  incision  ;  —  called  also  tailing. 

( Mus.)  The  part  of  a  note  which  runs  perpendicularly 
upward  and  downward  from  the  head  ;  the  stem. — Moore.. 

( Naut .)  A  strap  connected  with  a  block,  by  which 
it  may  be  secured  to  a  rope,  spar,  Ac. 

Tail  of  a  gale  or  storm.  (Naut.)  The  abatement  or 
closing  part  of  a  gale,  Ac. —  Tail  of  a  lock\  on  a  canal, 
the  entrance  into  the  lower  pond. —  To  turn  tail ,  to  flee; 
to  run  away;  to  be  guilty  of  cowardice. 

(Law.)  [Fr.  taillo.]  Abridgment;  limitation. — 
Estate  in  tail,  a  limited  fee  ;  or,  an  estate  limited  to  cer¬ 
tain  heirs,  and  from  which  the  other  heirs  are  cut  ofl  or 
precluded. 

— v.  a.  To  pull,  haul,  or  draw  by  the  tail. 

To  tail  in.  or  on.  (Arch.)  To  attach  or  secure  by 
one  of  the  ends  into  a  wall  or  some  other  support;  as, 
to  tail  in  a  beam. 

Tail'- board,  n.  The  movable  board  at  the  hinder 
part  of  a  cart  or  wagon. 

Tailed,  ( tdld ,)  a.  Possessing  a  tail. 

Tail'ang;,  n.  (Arch.)  The  part  of  a  projecting  stone 
or  brick  inserted  iu  a  wall. —  (Jwilt. 

— pi.  In  winnowing  grain,  the  lighter  parts  blown  to  one 
end  of  the  heap. 

Taille,  n.  [Fr.,  from  tailler,  to  cut.]  (Law.)  A  por¬ 
tion  taken  out  of  an  estate,  as,  in-  Kiiglaud,  an  estate  tail. 

—  in  the  old  French  jurisprudence,  any  imposition 
levied  by  the  king  or  any  other  lord  oil  his  tenants. 
The  exceedingly  unfair  and  oppressive  nature  of  the  T. 
was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  French  revolution. 

Tailless,  a.  Without  a  tail. 

Tail  or,  n.  [Fr.  taille  or.  from  tailler.  to  cut;  L.  Lat. 
talliator.)  One  who  cuts  out  and  sews  cloth  ;  one  whose 
occupation  is  to  cut  out  and  make  men’s  garments. 

— v.  n.  To  follow  the  business  of  a  tailor;  to  practise 
making  men’s  clothes;  as,  he  is  in  the  tailoring  line. 

Tail  or-hird,  n.  (Zodl.)  A  name  applied  to  some 
species  of  soft-billed  Indian  birds  belonging  to  the  genus 
Sylvia,  family  Sylvicolidse ,  and  celebrated  for  the  inge¬ 
nious  way  iu  which  they  prepare  their  nests.  See  Bird, 
and  Fig.  360. 

Tail'oress,  n.  A  female  tailor. 

Tail'oriaijg;,  n.  The  work  or  the  business  of  a  tailor 
or  tail«»ress. 

Tail-piece,  n.  A  piece  at  the  end,  as  of  a  series  of  en¬ 
gravings;  an  appendage.  —  A  piece  of  ebony  or  other 
material  appended  to  t lie  end  of  a  violin  or  other  simi¬ 
lar  instrument,  to  which  the  strings  are  fastened. 

— pi.  ( I  Vint.)  Ornaments,  in  wood  or  metal,  placed  in 
short  pages,  partly  to  fill  up  the  vacancy. 

Tai  I '-race,  o.  The  channel  through  which  water  runs 
from  a  mill  alter  passing  the  wheel. 

Tail'-stock,  n.  The  sliding-block  or  support,  in  a 
lathe  which  carries  the  tail-screw  and  adjustable  centre, 
the  head-stock  beiug  that  which  supports  the  mandrel. 

Webster. 

Tall'-vice,  n.  A  small  hand-vice,  with  a  tail  or  handle. 

Tail'-water,  n.  The  waste  water  discharged  from  the 
buckets  of  a  water-wheel  iu  motion. 

Taint,  v.  a.  [Fr.  teindre;  Lat .  tingo.  tinchis.)  To  stain, 
dye,  sully,  or  tarnish;  as,  a  man  of  tainted  honor.  —  To 
imbue  or  impregnate,  as  with  some  extraneous  matter 
which  serves  to  transmogrify  the  native  qualities  of  the 
substance.  —  To  corrupt;  to  intect:  to  vitiate;  to  poi¬ 
son;  ns,  putrid  garbage  taints  the  atmosphere. 

— v.  n.  To  he  tainted,  infected,  or  corrupted ;  to  be  brought 
into  contact  with  something  which  serves  to  corrupt. — 
To  be  affected  with  incipient  rottenness;  as,  tainted  meat. 

— n.  A  stain;  a  tincture  — Infection;  corruption;  de¬ 
pravation;  as.  a  scrofulous  taint  in  the  blood.  —  A  slur, 
stain,  or  blemish  upon  chamcter  or  reputation;  as,  the 
taint  of  treason. 

Taint,  n.  A  lance-thrust  which  fails  to  hit  the  object 
intended. — The  bungling  or  dishonorable  breaking  of  a 
lance  in  the  jousts. 

Taint/less,  a.  Pure;  free  from  taint  or  infection. 
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Talnt'lessly,  adv.  In  a  taintless  manner. 

Tai-wan-foo,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  on 
a  large  alluvial  plain  on  the  S.W.  coast,  in  Lat.  about 
23°  N.  It  is  a  large  straggling  town,  surrounded  by  a 
high  battleinented  wall,  6  in  in  extent.  The  commerce 
of  the  town  was  once  considerable,  but  owing  to  the 
silting  up  of  the  harbor,  trade  has  entirely  departed,  and 
no  European  vessel  of  the  smallest  burden  can  enter  the 
so-called  port.  Bop.  large  but  decreasing. 

Taja^'u.  Taj  assn,  n.  (Zodl.)  Same  as  Peccary,  q.  v. 

Tajumulco.  or  Taxamulco,  in  Cential  America,  a 
tow'ii  of  Guatemala,  at  the  base  of  the  volcano  of  Taja- 
nmlco;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Take,  r.  a.  (imp.  took;  pp.  taken.)  [A.  S  tacan  ;  al¬ 
lied  to  Lat  tango ,  to  touch.]  Used  in  a  sense  of  more 
or  less  activity ;  —  to  lay  hold  of;  to  get  hold  or  gain 
possession  of  in  almost  any  manner;  to  seize;  to  grasp  ; 
to  assist  one’s  self  to  with  the  hands  or  otherwise; 
hence,  specifically,  to  get  into  one’s  power  for  keeping 
by  force  or  artifice;  to  procure  the  custody  or  control 
of;  to  make  captive  or  primmer;  —  also,  to  befall  or 
come  upon;  ns.  to  take  an  infection,  to  take  that  which 
does  not  belong  to  one,  Ac. ;  —  also,  to  attack  ;  to  seize ; 
to  fasten  on  forcibly  ;  as,  to  take  a  city,  to  tale  a  ship, 
he  was  taken  with  sickness,  Ac.  —  To  captivate  with 
pleasure;  to  engage  or  entrap  the  affections,  interest, or 
sympathies  of :  to  charm;  to  cast  a  glamour  over;  as, 
he  was  very  much  taken  with  the  lady’s  appearance.  — 
To  choose ;  to  elect ;  to  make  choice  or  selection  of;  — 
also,  to  have  recourse  to  ;  to  turn  to;  to  he  take  or  ap¬ 
ply  one’s  self  to  ;  —  in  this  latter  sense  frequently  used 
intransitively;  as,  the  badger  takes  a  lade,  a  person 
takes  shelter,  one  is  obliged  to  take,  such  and  such  a 
course,  Ac.  —  To  employ:  to  occupy:  to  use;  hence,  to 
require;  to  demand  :  to  exact;  as,  it  will  take  me  some 
time  to  finish  the  work,  it  takes  so  much  money  to  get 
to  Europe.  —  To  copy;  to  draw';  to  imitate  pictorially  ; 
to  delineate;  to  sketch  ;  as.  to  take,  a  person’s  portrait. — 
To  draw;  to  derive;  to  deduce ;  as,  an  inference  taken 
from  premises.  —  To  adopt;  to  assume;  to  receive,  as 
any  temper  or  disposition  of  mind  ;  to  enjoy  or  experi¬ 
ence,  as  any  sensation  or  emotion;  to  yield  to,  or  per¬ 
mit  ones  self  to  accept;  to  receive,  as  an  impression; 

—  used  in  general  definitions,  confined  by  the  following 
complement,  in  many  phrases  of  a  somewhat  idiomatic 
character;  as,  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  it,  to  take  an  objection  or  resolution. 

“  Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn  T  ”  —  Shake. 

— Employed  in  a  more  or  less  passive  sense  :  —  To  receive 
or  accept,  as  what  is  offered  ;  to  admit  ;  not  to  refuse, 
decline,  or  reject;  as,  his  word  may  be  token  with  con¬ 
fidence.  to  take  paper  currency  in  place  of  coin,  Ac. — 
To  swallow,  as  meat,  or  drink,  or  medicine  ;  to  partake 
of;  as,  to  take  one’s  dinner,  to  take  a  pill,  allow  me  to 
take,  wine  with  you,  and  the  like.  —  To  leap,  surmount, 
or  pass  over;  not  to  balk  at  or  refuse:  to  undertake  and 
accomplish  with  readiness;  as,  the  horse  took  all  before 
him  going  across  country.  —  To  tolerate;  to  endure; 
to  hear  without  repugnance  or  resentment ;  to  submit 
to  without  objection  or  repudiation  ;  as,  to  give  a  joke 
and  take  a  joke,  he  is  not  the  man  to  take  an  insult 
tamely.  —  To  receive,  as  an  impression,  into  the  mind  ; 
to  admit,  as  meaning;  to  understand  in  a  particular 
sense;  to  interpret:  to  regard  or  look  upon  ;  to  embrace, 
as  an  idea  ;  to  allow;  to  entertain  an  opinion  ;  to  sup¬ 
pose;  not  to  dispute  ;  as,  I  tale  him  to  be  a  good  sort  of 
man.  tinsel  is  sometimes  taken  for  gold. 

—To  admit :  to  agree  with  ;  to  submit ;  to  receive  ;  —  em¬ 
ployed  in  general  senses:  as,  to  take  a  certain  shape,  to 
take  one  at  one’s  word,  Ac.  —  To  conduct ;  to  transfer; 
to  convey,  move,  or  remove;  to  assume  ;  to  recover,  Ac  ; 

—  used  along  with  prepositions.  —  To  take  advantage, 
of.  to  avail  one’s  self  of  a  favorable  state  of  tilings  to  the 
prejudice  of:  as,  to  take  advantage  of  a  woman’s  confi¬ 
dence. —  To  tale  aim ,  to  aim;  to  direct  the  eye  or 
weapon  :  as.  to  take.  aim  at  a  mark.  —  To  take  utr,  to  be 
made  public  or  be  disclosed,  as  something  intended  to 
be  a  secret. —  To  tale  along,  to  carry,  conduct,  lead,  or 
convey  ;  as.  he  took  his  wife  along  with  him.  —  To  take 
arms,  or  take  up  arms,  to  begin  war;  to  commence  hos¬ 
tile  operations;  as,  “To  take  arms  against  a  sea  of 
troubles.’  (Shaks  )  —  To  take  a  way,  to  remove  ;  to  shift 
off;  to  cause  deprivation  or  withdrawal  of;  as,  to  take, 
away  a  vintner’s  license,  to  take  a  person’s  life  away. — 
To  take  breath,  to  cease,  as  from  toil,  in  order  to  be  re¬ 
cruited  or  refreshed. —  To  take  care,  to  he  careful  or 
solicitous  ;  —  preceding  of  or  for.  —  To  tale  care,  of  to 
care  for:  to  have  the  charge,  superintendence,  or  super¬ 
vision  of;  as,  he  takes  care  of  his  money. —  To  take.  down. 
(1.)  To  reduce  in  height  or  elevation  ;  to  bring  dow  n,  as 
from  a  high  or  higher  place;  as.  to  takedown  a  picture; 

—  h«*nce,  to  depivss  ;  to  bring  lower  in  place  ;  as.  to  take, 
down  an  arrogant  individual.  (2.)  To  imbibe;  to  swal¬ 
low  :  as,  to  tale,  down  a  jorum  of  punch.  (3.)  To  pull 
to  pieces;  to  demolish  or  dismantle;  as,  take  down  a 
scaffold,  to  take  down  a  ship’s  rigging.  (4.)  To  record; 
to  note  or  write  down  ;  as,  to  take,  down  a  speech  deliv¬ 
ered  in  Congress.  ^5.)  To  assail  ;  to  make  an  attack  or 
onslaught  upon.  —  To  take  effect,  to  be  efficacious ;  to 
have  the  result  or  effect  intended:  as,  the  medicine  took 
the  desired  effect. —  To  take  fire,  to  become  kindled,  ig¬ 
nited,  or  inflamed. —  T>  take  from.  (1  )  To  detract ;  to 
derogate;  as,  a  concession  takes  from  the  integrity  of  a 
demand.  (2  )  To.  deduct ;  to  subtract ;  us.  tale  2  from  8, 
and  6  remains.  (3.)  To  tale  ground  to  the  right ,  or  left. 
(MU.)  To  move,  as  troops,  lo  the  right  or  left. —  To 
take  heart ,  to  gain  confidence  or  courage;  as,  notwith¬ 
standing  many  reverses,  he  took  heart  again  —  To  take 
heed,  to  he  cautious,  careful,  or  wary ;  as.  “  Take  heed  of 
a  mischievous  man.”  (E-d.  xi.  33.)  —  To  take  hold  of  to 
grasp  ;  to  seize ;  to  fix  or  lay  a  grip  on  •,  as,  to  take  hold 
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o/an  offender.  —  TV)  tak'  horgf.,  to  mount  in  the  saddle  ; 
to  i  ido  or  proceed  on  horseback  —  T,  U,.e  in.  (1.)  To 
enclose ;  to  fence  ;  t.>  put  a  barrier  round ;  as,  to  take,  in 
a  patch  of  land.  (2.)  To  comprise  or  couiprehcud ;  to 
encompass  encircle,  or  embrace;  as,  to  take  in  the  de¬ 
tails  ot  a  scheme,  To  contract ;  to  circumscribe  ;  to 
luiu.rin  o  a  smaller  compass;  to  brail  or  furl  ;  as  to 
take  m  a  tucker,  to  take  in  sail,  (f.)  To  cheat ;  to  ’ 

,  »  to  gull  ;  to  (lupo ;  to  circumvent ;  to  deceive 
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bo  taken  i/»  by  an  impostor.  (Colloq  )  (5.)  To  u.liuit ;  to 
receivo  ;  as.  a  leaky  ship  takes  in  water.  (6.)  To  absorb 
or  receive  into  the  miml  or  understanding;  us,  let  him 
take  in  the  instructions  you  give  him.  —  To  receive  at 
regular  or  st  ited  times  ;  as,  to  take  m  a  book  published 
in  numhers.  —  Totten i  hand ,  to  put  into  application 
or  operation ;  to  undertake;  to  attempt  to  perform  or 
execute;  as,  ho  t  ok  in  hand  more  than  he  had  power  to 
accomplish.  T >  take  in  vain ,  to  use,  employ,  or  utter 
as  in  an  oath  or  imprecation  ;  as,  to  take  God's  name  in 
vain.  —  To  take.  leave,  to  make  one's  adieu  ;  to  bid  tare- 
well  ;  as,  he  went  away  without  taking  leave.  —  To  take 
notice..  (I.)  To  observe  or  remark  with  particular  at¬ 
tention.  (2.)  To  denote  hy  some  act  that  observation 
is  made;  as,  much  notice  was  taken  of  his  impropriety. 

Ti  take  oot'i ,  to  swear  ill  a  solemn  or  judicial  manner; 
to  make  legal  affirmation  ;  as,  to  t  ike  oath  on  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  fo  take  off.  (1.)  To  remove,  as  from  the  out- 
si  le,  or  from  the  top  of  anything;  as,  to  take  off  one's 
Jut.  (2.)  To  amputate;  to  cut  or  lop  off ;  as,  to  take, 
off  a  limb,  to  take,  of  a  decayed  branch.  (3.)  To  destroy  ; 
as,  how  many  lives  have  been  tabu  off  in  fevers.  (4.) 
To  invalidate ;  to  remove;  as,  to  takeoff  the  gist  of  a 
proposition,  (5.)  To  withdraw  ;  to  call  or  allure  away  ; 
ns,  one  s  thoughts  cannot,  sometimes,  he  taken  off  from 
a  sad  theme.  (6.)  To  imbibe  ;  to  swallow  :  to  perform  the 
act  ot  deglutition ;  as,  to  take  off  a  glassof  eura^oo.  (7.)  To 
purchase  ;  to  receive,  as  a  commodity,  to  take  in  trade; 
as,  I  took  a  parcel  of  ton  off  his  hands.  (8.)  To  copy;  to  de¬ 
lineate;  to  reproduce;  as,  “  They  take  o/fall  their  models 
in  wood.”  (A  hlison.)  (3.)  To  impersonate;  to  imitate; 
to  mimic;  also,  to  burlesque;  as,  to  take  off  another's 
eccentricities  of  inann  *r.  (  0.)  To  dispose  of;  to  find 
place  or  position  for;  as,  “  More  are  bred  scholars  than 
preferments  can  take  off i”  (Bacon.)  —  To  take  on,  to 
*  he  upon  one's  self;  to  assume  ;  as,  he  takes  on  him¬ 
self  the  entire  responsibility. —  To  take  one's  own  course , 
to  have  one's  own  way;  to  pursue  such  measures  as  are 
dictated  by  one’s  own  mind;  as,  a  wilful  man  will  per¬ 
sist  in  taking  his  own  course. —  To  take  out.  (1.)  To  re¬ 
move  from  within  any  place;  to  withdraw;  to  separate; 
n«,  to  lake  out  tne  intestines  in  dissecting  a  dead  body. 
(2.)  To  remove ;  to  clear  or  cleanse  from  ;  as,  to  take  out 
ink-stains  from  linen.  —  To  take  a  p  iper,  or  serial  pub¬ 
lication,  &c.,  to  receive  regularly,  on  paving  the  amount 
of  subscription ;  as,  to  take  the  “New  York  Herald.”  — 
To  take,  part ,  to  participate  in  ;  to  share;  as,  he  takes  part 
in  the  national  prejudice  against  foreigners. —  To  take 
put  with,  to  unite,  join,  or  identify  one's  self  with;  as, 
lie  to  depart  with  the  Confederates  during  the  war. —  To 
take  place.  ( 1.)  To  happen;  to  occur;  to  come  to  pass: 
as,  when  will  the  extinction  of  the  Woman's  Rights 
Movement  take  place  t  (2.)  To  prevail;  to  have  result 
or  effect ;  as,  the  altercation  wound  up  with  a  general 
fracas  taking  place.  —  To  take  root.  (1.)  To  vegetate;  to 
live  and  grow  ;  as,  a  plant  takes  root.  (2.)  To  be  founded, 
established,  or  consolidated;  as,  Republican  principles 
have  taken  strong  root  in  this  country.  —  To  take  sides, 
to  become  an  adherent  or  partisan  of  one  of  two  parties 
in  mutual  antagonism:  as,  to  take  sides  with  the  weak 
against  the  strong.  —  To  talc J  stock.  >ee  j?tocx.  — To  take 
adrantage  of,  to  employ  to  advantageous  effect;  to  avail 
of  an  a<l vantage  presented  by  ;  as,  h q  takes  advantage  of 
the  fall  in  gold. — To  take  t  ie  air,  to  walk  or  ride  in  the 
open  air;  to  take  out  door  exercise;  as, an  invalid  tai.es 
the.  air  on  a  sunny  day. —  To  take  the  field.  (Mil)  To 
cuter  upon  the  operations  of  a  campaign;  as,  the  French 
took  the,  Ji  Id  against  Germany.  — To  ta/ce  to  heart,  to  he 
sensibly  affected  hy  ;  to  feel  acutely  or  poignantly;  as 
she  tooc  her  husband's  death  to  heart. — To  lake  up.  (1.) 
To  lift;  to  raise;  to  upheave;  to  elevate;  as,  to  take  up 
a  heavy  weight.  (2.)  To  buy  or  borrow;  to  purchase, 
as  lor  speculation;  as.  to  take  up  redeemable  securities. 
(3.)  To  begin;  as,  to  take  up  a  sudden  fi iendship.  (4.) 
(Sir/)  To  bind  or  fasten  with  a  ligature.  (5.)  To  on- 
gross;  to  engage;  to  employ,  as  the  attention  with; 
as,  novel-reading  takes  up  the  best  of  her  time.  (6.)  To 
Iwkeor  adopt  for  a  permanent  settlement;  as,  to  take  up 
one's  rest  in  the  Christian  religion.  (7.)  To  seize;  to 
capture  ;  to  arrest ;  to  catch  and  take  into  custody 
to  take  up  a  fellon.  (8.)  To  admit;  to  believe;  to  enter¬ 
tain  ;  as,  •*  the  ancients  took  up  experiments  on  credit '' 
(Bacon.)  (9.)  To  reprimand;  to  censure;  to  answer 
by  reproof;  as.  he  took  him  up  roundly  for  his  imperti¬ 
nence.  (ID.)  To  begin  where  another  left  off;  as,  “  I 
take  it  up  whi*ro  the  history  has  laid  it  down  ” — Dryden. 
(11.)  To  fill;  to  occupy;  as,  bulky  articles  take  up 
much  room.  (12.)  To  manage  or  carry  on  in  the  place 
of  another;  to  assume;  as,  I  took  up  my  friend's  quar¬ 
rel.  (13.)  To  comprise ;  to  include ;  to  comprehend;  as, 
the  history  takes  up  the  first  half  of  the  century.  (14. ) 
To  adopt ;  to  assume  ;  as,  he  took  up  his  old  trade  again. 
(15.)  To  collect:  to  exact  or  claim  payment  of,  as  a  tax  ; 
ns.  to  take  up  the  yearly  tribute.  —  Knolh-s.  (16.)  To 
favor;  to  espouse  the  cause  of;  to  receive,  admit,  or 
adopt  lor  the  purpose  of  rendering  assistance;  as,  be 
has  taken  up  with  the  government  after  all  that  has 
passed.  (17.)  To  pay  and  receive  ;  as,  fo  take  up  a  promis¬ 
sory  note.  —  To  take  up  arms,  to  enter  upon  open  or 
overt  resistance;  to  begin  hostile  operations;  as,  the 
people  rose  and  took  up  arms. —  To  take  up  one's  con¬ 
nection,  to  end  one’s  association  or  relations. —  To  take 
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upon  one's  self.  (1.)  To  mi’e;-take;  to  assume;  to  claim 
authority  ;  as,  he  took  upor  himself  to  interfere  unneces¬ 
sarily.  (2.)  To  make  self-appropriation  of;  to  permit 
the  imputation  to  one  s  seif  of  ;-as,  he  took  upon  himself 
the  payment  of  his  son  s  debts.  —  To  take  up  the  gaunt¬ 
let,  see  Gauntlet. 

— r.  a.  To  move  or  direct  the  course ;  to  go  ;  to  proceed  ; 
to  betake  one’s  self;  to  resort  to;  ns,  being  holly  pur¬ 
sued,  the  thief  took  to  his  heels.  —  To  please  ;  to  be  ac¬ 
ceptable;  to  gain  reception  ;  as,  a  really  good  novel  sel¬ 
dom  fails  to  take  with  the  public. — To  have  the  in¬ 
tended  or  natural  effect;  as,  “  Putrid  earth  will  best  in 
vineyards  take."  (Dryden.)  —  To  catch  ;  to  seize  ;  to  fix, 
or  become  infixed;  as,  the  bait  laid  out  for  him  did  nut 
take. —  To  take  after.  (1.)  To  copy;  to  imitate  ;  to  fol¬ 
low  as  a  model;  as,  a  true  Englishman  takes  after  the 
John  Hull  pattern.  (2.)  To  be  like:  to  resemble;  as, 
the  son  takes  after  his  father.  —  To  take  «n  with,  to  re¬ 
sort  to.  To  take  on.  (1.)  To  be  violently  or  uncontrol¬ 
lably  affected;  as,  she  took  on  terribly  in  a  fit  of  jeal¬ 
ousy.  (2.)  To  act  or  assume  a  part  or  impersonation  ; 
to  assume  or  perform  a  character;  as,  “  1  take  not  on 
one  here  as  a  physician.”  (Shaks.)-To  take  to.  (1.)  To 
be  fond  of  ;  to  apply  to  ;  to  become  attached  to,  or  en¬ 
amored  of ;  as,  children  take  to  those  who  take  to  them, 
he  took  to  drinking  and  dissipation.  (2  )  To  betake  to; 
to  have  recourse  to;  as,  after  trying  his  hand  at  trade, 
he  too.:  to  the  study  of'  law.  — 'To  take,  up,  to  adopt ;  to 
follow  up;  as,  on  the  father's  deatii,  his  son  took  up  the 
business.  —  To  take  up  with.  (1.)  To  be  contented  to  ac¬ 
cept  or  receive;  to  receive  and  make  the  best  of;  as,  in 
important  matters  we  should  not  put  up  with  mere 
probabilities.  (2.)  To  dwell;  to  reside  with  ;  as,  he  is 
not  the  most  agreeable  person  to  take  up  with. 
r«ike,  n.  In  fishermen's  parlance,  the  quantity  of  fish 
taken  at  one  haul  or  catch  ;  as,  a  good  take  of  cod. 

{Print.)  The  quantity  of  copy  taken  in  hand  by  a 
compositor  at  one  time. 

Ttike  -in,  n. ;  pi.  Take-ins.  An  imposition  ;  a  swindle ; 
a  fraud;  that  by  which  one  is  taken  in,  duped,  or  de¬ 
frauded. 

Take'-olF,  n. ;  pi.  Take-offs, 
manner  of  a  caricature. 

Tak'er,  n.  One  who  takes  or  receives;  as,  a  money- 
taker.  —  One  who  catches  or  apprehends;  as,  a  thief- 
taker. — One  who  subdues  or  causes  to  surrender;  as, 
the  taker  of  a  fortress. 

Tak  ing,  a.  Alluring;  attracting;  enticing;  as,  a 
taking  manner. 

— n.  Act  of  gaining  possession  ;  a  seizing  :  apprehension  ; 
seizure.  — Agitation  ;  excitement;  perturbation  of  mind  ; 
as,  when  the  news  was  imparted  to  her,  she  fell  into  a 
talcing. 

Tak  iiigly.  adv.  In  a  taking  or  attractive  manner. 
Tak'ingiieBS)  n.  The  quality  of  pleasing. 

Tala'ria,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  talaris  —  talus,  ankle.]  (Myth.) 
Winged  sandals  represented  as  attached  to  the  feet;  — 
mainly  considered  as  an  attribute  of  the  god  Mercury. 
Tulavera  ile  la  flte.y  m\.(ta-la-vai'radui  larai-e-na,) 
a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  on  the  Tagus,  58  in. 
S.W.  from  Madrid;  pop.  8,700.  It  is  noted  lor  the  vic¬ 
tory  gained  over  the  French  by  the  Anglo-Spanish 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  July,  1809. 

Tal  l><>t,Jon.v,  Lord,  a  celebrated  English  military  com¬ 
mander,  b.  at  B I  etch  more,  1373.  In  1414  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  where  he  suppressed 
a  rebellion,  and  brought  the  chief,  Donald  Macinorrough, 
to  England.  In  1420  he  attended  Henry  V.  to  France, 
and  was  present  witli  him  at  his  two  sieges  and  trium¬ 
phant  entry  into  Paris.  In  the  next  reign  ho  laid  siege 
to  Orleans,  where  his  name  struck  terror  into  the 
French  soldiers;  but  the  appearance  of  Joan  of  Ar< 
turned  the  scale,  and  the  English  army  retreated.  Tin 
battle  of  Fatal  completed  the  disaster,  and  T.  was  made 
prisoner.  At  the  end  of  three  years  and  a  half  he  wn 
exchanged,  and  again  led  the  English  to  Victory.  He 
took  many  strong  places,  and  carried  his  arms  to  the 
walls  of  Paris,  for  which  he  was  created  Earl  of  Shrews¬ 
bury.  Ho  was  again  sent  to  Ireland,  and,  on  his  return 
to  France,  he  was  marching  to  the  relief  of  Chatillon, 
when  his  usual  good  fortune  forsook  him,  and  he  and 
his  son  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  1453  The  English  on 
this  occasion  were  wholly  routed,  and  their  expulsion 
from  France  soon  followed. 

Tal'ibot,  in  Florida,  an  island  off  the  N.E.  coast,  oppo¬ 
site  the  mouth  of  St.  John's  River,  9  hi.  long  and  2  broad. 

Tal2>ot,  in  Georgia,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  524  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Flint  River,  and  Parchelaga,  Beaverdam,  and  Upatoi 
creeks.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  generally  fertile. 
Cap.  Talbotton.  Pop.  in  1870,  11,913. 

Talbot,  in  Maryland,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay;  area ,  250  sq.  in.  The  Choptank  River  bor¬ 
ders  on  the  E.  Surface,  level  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Easton. 
Pop.  abt.  10,000. 

Tal  botlon.  in  Georgia ,  a  post  village,  cap.  of  Talbot 
co.,  32  ui.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Tal'botype,  n.  A  photographic  process,  so  called  in 
•honor  of  its  inventor.  Mr  Fox  Talbot; — also  called 
calotype.  See  Photoorapiiy. 

Talc,  n.  [Ger.  talk.)  (Min.)  A  magnesian  mineral  oc¬ 
curring  in  crumbling,  laminated,  and  foliated  masses 
of  a  greenish  or  yellowish  white.  It  resembles  mica, 
but  is  much  softer,  and  although  fiexiMe,  is  not  elastic. 

It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crayons,  for  crucibles, 
as  a  grease  absorbent,  and  in  making  porcelain.  Much 
of  the  so-called  commercial  T.  is  mica.  T.  also  enters 
into  the  composition  of  many  rocks,  such  as  T.  schist, 
chlorite-schist,  steatite,  serpentine,  &c.  Chemically  con¬ 
sidered,  it  consists  principally  of  silicate  of  magnesia. 

I'al  Va,  a  town  of  Chili,  ou  the  Maule,  40  m.  N.E.  of  Chil¬ 
ian  ;  pop.  17,900. 


Talcan',  in  S.  America,  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Chili,  between  the  island  of  Chiloo  and  the  mainland; 
Lat.  42°  47'  S.,  Lott.  72°  58'  W. 
l  a  J  «*i  t<»,  n.  (Min.)  The  same  as  Nacrite,  q.  v. 
lalcKy.  TalcOMe,  'Falcons,  (talk'y,)  a.  Like  talc; 

consisting  oi,  or  containing,  talc  ;  as.  a  talcky  substance. 
Talc'-slat**,  n.  Indurated  talc.  See'l'ALO. 
laie,  n.  [From  till;  A.  S.  tellan.)  Something  told,  re' 
luted,  or  narrated  ;  an  oral  recital ;  as,  “  Ev  ry  tongue 
brings  in  a  sev  ral  tale."  (Shaks.) —  A  Htory  ;  an  anec¬ 
dote  ;  a  narrative;  the  rehearsal  of  a  series  of  events  or 
adventures,  commonly  some  trifling  incident,  or  a  ficti¬ 
tious  narrative;  a  fable;  an  incident;  as,  the  Tale,  of  a 
Reckoning;  account  sit  down;  number  com¬ 
puted  ;  as,  “  The  ignorant  measure  by  tale,  ami  not  by 
weight.  ’  (Hooker.)  —  Information;  a  telling;  disclosure 
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ot  anything  secret ;  as.  to  tell  tales  out  ol  school. 
rnl*‘'-lM*ttrer,  n.  A  person  who  officially  tells  talcs 
or  repeats  what  lie  has  heard  to  the  disadvantage  or  an¬ 
noyance  ol  another  person  ;  one  who  impertinently  com¬ 
municates  intelligence  or  anecdotes,  and  makes  mis¬ 
chief  among  people  hy  his  officious  meddling. 

— a.  Officiously  imparting  information. 

— n.  The  act  of  communicating  information  officiously  ; 

betrayal  ol  secrets  in  an  underhand  manner. 

Ta  le«l,  n.  (Jewish  Antiq.)  A  kind  of  habit  worn  l*y 
the  Jews,  especially  when  repeating  prayers  in  the  syna¬ 
gogues.  —  Crubb. 

TaI<»;;alTa,  n.  (Znbl.)  A  large  gregarious  Rasorial 
bird,  which  may  he  considered  as  the  representative  of 
the  Turkey  in  Australia.  It  is  also  known  under  the 
name  of  Brush  Turkey,  Wuttler  Turkey,  and  New  Hol¬ 
land  Vulture. 

Talent,?*.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  talentum  ;  Gr.  talanton,  a  thing 
weighed,  a  balance. J  [Antiq.)  Among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  a  weight  which  was  much  used  in  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  money.  It  contained  60  mime;  but  its  value 
varied  in  different  states.  The  Attic  talent  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  about  $.»90  ;  the  JRyinetan  to  $1,555.  —  Among 
the  Hebrews,  a  weight  and  denomination  of  money  equi¬ 
valent  to  3, UO0  shekels,  or  about  $1,980. 

—  Faculty;  natural  gift  or  endowment ;  eminent  ability  ; 
superior  skill,  or  power  of  accomplishment  or  execu¬ 
tion  ; —  a  metaphorical  word,  used  generally  in  the 
plural,  and  said  to  be  borrowed  from  the  scriptural  Para¬ 
ble  of  the  Talents. 

Talented,  a.  Possessing  skill  or  talent;  accomplished; 
as,  a  talented  writer. 

Tales,  (td'lez.)  n.  pi.  (Law.)  If,  hy  reason  of  challenges 
or  other  causes  a  sufficient  number  of  jurors  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  at  a  trial,  either  party  may  pray  a  biles:  i.  e.,  may 
pray  the  judge  at  the  trial  to  allow  a  sufficient  number 
ot  qualified  men  who  happen  to  bo  present  ( tales  cir- 
cumstantibus)  to  be  joined  with  the  otherjurors  to  make 
up  the  twelve,  in  practice  this  seldom  arises,  except 
in  the  case  of  special  jury  trials,  when  the  talesmen  are 
taken  from  the  common  jury  panel  in  the  same  court. 
Tales  in  mi,  n. ;  pi.  Talesmen.  (Law )  A  person  called 
upon  to  supply  a  deficiency  when  a  tales  !s  awarded. 
Tale'-teller,  n.  A  tale-bearer;  a  tell-tale;  also,  a 
narrator  of  tales  or  fictitious  stories. 

Tale  - wise,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  tale  or  story. 
Taliaferro,  (pronounced  (tol'e-ver,)  iu  Georgia,  a  N.E. 
central  co. ;  area,  185  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Little,  and  Ogee- 
chee.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min. 
Sulphuret  ol  iron,  magnetic  ore,  and  gold.  Cap.  Craw- 
fordsville.  Pup.  in  1>70,  4,793. 

Ta'lion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  talis,  such.]  Retaliation. 
Lex  tatiouis.  See  Lex. 

Talipot,  Tal ipot  palm,  n.  (Bot.)  See  CoRYpru. 
Talisman,  (tdi'iz ,)  n.;  pi.  Talismans.  [Fr.;  Gr.  tales- 
ma,  an  incantation,  front  tebd,  to  complete,  to  finish.] 
Among  the  Orientals,  a  figure  c  ut  in  metal,  stone,  &c., 
supposed  to  have  been  made  with  particular  ceremonies, 
and  under  particular  astrological  circumstances,  and  to 
possess  various  virtues,  but  chiefly  that  of  averting  dis¬ 
ease  or  violent  death  from  the  wearer. —  Hence,  iu  a 
more  general  sense,  any  portable  object  endowed  with 
imaginary  influence  in  exercising  evil,  Ac  ;  lienee,  any¬ 
thing  which  acts  as  a  charm  or  propitious  token;  an 
amulet. 

Talismaii'ic,  Tal isman'Ical,  a.  Magical;  per- 
taimug  or  relating  to  a  talisman  or  amulet  ;  possessing 
the  peculiar  virtues  of  a  talisman,  or  preservative  against 
evils  by  occult  influence. 

Talk,  ( tawk ,)  v.  a.,  (imp.  and  pp.  talked,)  (taw’.d) 
[Dan.  tot  he ;  Icel  tulka  ;  Dan.  tolk,  an  interpreter  ;  Gr. 
diale.gd ,  to  converse  with.]  To  speak,  as  in  familiar  dis¬ 
course,  when  two  or  more  persons  interchange  thoughts 
or  ideas  ;  to  converse  freely  or  without  ceremoniousness ; 
to  indulge  in  colloquy  ;  to  chat;  as,  “  They  always  talk 
who  never  think.”  (J*rior.)  — To  confer  ;  to  reason  ;  as, 
he  talked  with  him  to  no  purpose.  —  To  speak  idly  or 
impertinently;  to  prate;  to  chatter;  as,  “Hypocrites 
austerely  talk  of  purity.”  ( Milton  )  —  To  tolk  of,  to  tell ; 
to  recount;  to  describe;  to  give  account;  as,  travel¬ 
lers  in  strange  lands  lo/A;  of  the  wonders  they  have  seen. 

—  To  talk  to,  to  advise,  exhort,  or  reprove  gently  ;  as,  it 
is  useless  to  talk  to  a  headstrong  youth  (Colloq.) 

— v.  a.  To  speak  with  ease  and  fluency;  to  use  or  em¬ 
ploy  for  conversation  or  communication  ;  as,  to  talk 
Spanish.  —  To  speak  ;  to  utter;  to  mention  in  speech; 
as,  to  talk  bosh  or  arrant  nonsense. —  To  spend,  waste, 
or  consume  in  talking;  —  frequently  before  away;  as, 
to  talk  away  an  evening. —  To  talk  over,  to  discuss  ;  to 
talk  about  in  a  deliberative  manner  :  to  confer  upon  ;  as, 
to  talk  over  future  plans  or  arrangements. 

•n.  Act  of  talking;  familiar  conversation  or  colloquy; 
mutual  speech  or  discourse;  that  which  is  spoken  bv 
one  person  in  fluent  or  unconstrained  converse,  or  the 
mutual  converse  of  two  or  more;  chat;  as,  much  talk 
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and  little  Rense — Report ;  rumor;  hearsay;  ns,  people 
have  rained  a  talk  about  it. — Subject  of  discourse  or  pub¬ 
lic  conversation  :  as,  his  doings  are  the  talk  of  the  city. 
— Among  the  North  American  Indians,  a  public  con¬ 
ference  ;  a  pow-wow  ;  as,  to  hold  a  talk. 

Talkative,  ( tawk'a-tiv ,)  a.  Giving  to  much  talking; 
loquacious;  full  of  prate  or  chatter;  garrulous;  prat¬ 
tling;  as,  a  talkative  woman. 

Tnlkati  voiiohs,  (tawk\)  n.  The  habit  of  talking  or 
speaking  much  in  conversation  ;  loquacity  :  garrulity. 

Tallior,  (tawl/er,)  n.  One  who  talks;  notably,  one 
who  is  eminent  for  his,  or  her,  conversational  powers; 
as,  a  ready  writer  is  seldom  an  eloquent  talker.  —  A  lo¬ 
quacious  or  garrulous  person,  whether  male  or  female  ; 
a  prattler;  a  prater;  a  chatter-box;  also,  a  boaster;  a 
braggart;  a  teller  of  improbable  stories;  —  used  in  a 
sense  of  contempt  or  derision ;  as,  the  loudest  talkers 
are  usually  the  least  doers. 

Talking,  ( tawhJ-,)n .  Loquacious;  garrulous;  given  to 
talking;  as,  “  Tailing  age.” —  Goldsmith. 

— n.  Act  of  conversing  familiarly  or  without  constraint; 
as.  she  is  fond  of  talking. 

Tall,  n.  [W.  tal ;  Ar.  tala ,  long.]  High  in  stature: 
lofty;  high  and  slender;  —  usually  applied  to  that 
which  grows  —  as,  a  tall  man,  a  tall  tree. 

Tal  I  a«lo'  ;^a,  in  Alabama ,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  area , 
1,260  sq .  m.  Rivers.  Coosa  River,  and  the  Cliocolocco 
anil  other  creeks.  Surface .  diversified;  sod ,  fertile.  Fop. 
abt.  26.000. — A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  95  in. 
N.E.  of  Montgomery. 

Tal  laile'tra,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co. 

TallaliaHNoe,  in  Florida ,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  L«on 
co.,  19o  m.  E.  of  Mobile  ;  Lat.  30°  28'  N.,  Lou.  84°  30' 
W.  Fop.  abt.  2,000. 

Tallahatcli'ce,  a  river  of  Mississippi ,  rises  in  Tippah 
co..  and  unites  with  the  Yallabusha  to  form  the  Yazoo 
at  Leflore,  in  the  W.  of  Carroll  co.,  after  a  S.W.  course 
of  250  m. — A  N.W.  co. ;  area.  930  sq.  m.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Tal  la  ha  tehee  ltiver.  Surface,  level ;  soil ,  fertile. 
Cap.  Charleston.  l*op.  abt.  8,500. 

Tallatio'ma,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Lucas  co.,  abt. 
8  m  W.  of  Chariton. 

Tal  lalio'ma,  a  river  of  Mississippi,  rises  in  Jasper  co., 
and  flowing  S.,  outers  Leaf  River  near  Augusta  in 
Perry  co. 

Tallapoo  sa,  a  river  of  Georgia  and  Alabama ,  rises 
in  Paulding  co.,  Georgia,  and  falls  into  the  Coosa,  abt. 
To  m.  N.  of  Montgomery,  after  a  S.W.  course  of  250  m. 

Tallapoosa,  in  Alabama,  an  E.  co.  ;  area ,  700  sq.  m. 
Fivers.  Tallapoosa,  and  Ilileebee,  and  Sawkehatchee 
creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  generally  fertile. 
Cap.  Dadeville  Fop.  abt.  26,000. 

Tal lapoosa.  in  G  orgia,  a  post-village  of  Haralson 
co  .  160  in.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Talley  rami- Per  iff  or<l.  Charles  Maurice,  Prince 
DK,  (tltl'le-rand,!  an  illustrious  French  statesman,  n.  in 
Paris,  1754;  an  accident  in  early  life  compelled  him  to 
dedicate  hi$  talents  to  the  church,  but.  being  elected  in 
17*8  to  the  bishopric  of  Autun,  he  was  called  upon,  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  his  office,  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Etats  G6n6rotix. 
from  which  event  is  to  be  dated  the  rise  of  that  political 
distinction  which  made  his  name  illustrious  through  the 
whole  of  Europe  for  35  years.  In  1835  he  retired  from 
political  life,  and  i>.  1838. 

Tal  lien.  .Je\n  Lambert,  a  prominent  character  in  the 
French  Revolution,  b.  in  Paris,  1769.  lie  was  one  of 
the  promoters  of  the  September  massacres,  and  for  his 
services  was  returned  to  the  convention.  lie  voted  for 
the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  defended  Marat,  and,  being 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Bordeaux,  be  threw  the  city  into 
hopeless  misery  by  the  most  atrocious  proscription  and 
massacres  At  length,  however,  he  formed  an  attach¬ 
ment  for  Madame  de  Kootenai,  a  lady  of  great  personal 
charms,  whose  family  name  was  Cabarrus:  and  bis 
heart  of  stone  was  somewhat  softened  by  her  pleadings, 
lie  was  recalled  on  account  of  his  milder  proceedings, 
and  Madame  de  Fontenai  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon 
by  Robespierre.  The  tyrant  offered  her  life  and  liberty 
if  she  would  betray  (  allien.  But  she  rejected  the  pro¬ 
posal;  and  sent  privately  this  note  to  T. :  “The  minis¬ 
ter  of  police  has  announced  to  me  that  to-morrow  I  am 
to  appear  at  the  tribunal,  that  is  to  say,  that  I  am  to 
ascend  the  scaffold.  I  dreamt  last  night  that  Robes¬ 
pierre  was  no  more,  and  that  my  prison-doors  were 
opened  A  brave  man  might  have  realized  this  dream; 
but.  thanks  to  your  cowardice,  no  one  remains  capable 
of  its  accomplishment.”  T  answered,  ”  Be  as  prudent 
as  I  shall  prove  brave;  and.  above  all,  be  tranquil.” 
The  next  day  he  hurried  to  the  tribune,  and,  after  an 
animated  picture  of  the  atrocities  of  Robespierre,  be 
suddenly  turned  to  the  bust  of  Brutus,  and,  invoking 
the  genius  of  the  Roman  patriot,  he  drew  a  dagger  from 
his  bosom,  and  swore  that  he  would  bury  it  in  the 
tyrant’s  heart,  if  the  representatives  of  the  people  had 
not  courage  to  order  his  immediate  arrest.  The  mo¬ 
ment  was  critical  ;  the  fate  of  T.  hung  on  a  thread;  but 
the  assemblyjfu'ned  him,  and  Robespierre  perished  on 
the  scaffold.  T.,  who  now  married  Madame  de  Fonte¬ 
nai  continued  to  be  an  active  member  of  the  legisla¬ 
tor'  t5U  1798,  when  he  accompanied  Bonaparte  to 
hgyjV.  but  he  was  afterwards  little  noticed  by  the 
Emperor,  and  i>  in  great  poverty,  1820. 

Tal’lier,  n.  One  who  keeps  tally. 

Tall  marine,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Ottawa  co.; 
pop.  abt.  1,M)0. 

Tallmailge.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Summit  co.,  5  m.  E  N.E  of  Akron. 

Tall  ness,  n  State  or  quality  of  being  tall;  height 
of  stature;  loftiness. 

Tallow,  (tal'lo.)  n.  [Dan.  twig.]  The  melted  and 
purified  suet  of  the  ox  or  sheep,  used  in  the  manufac¬ 


ture  of  common  candles.  It  consists  of  various  portions  1 
of  steariue,  palmitin,  and  olein,  according  to  its  origin.  | 
Mutton  T.  is  of  a  much  firmer  consistence  than  that  of 
the  ox, from  containing  less  olein  and  more  stearin. 

Mineral  or  mountain  tallow.  (Min.)  Same  ns  IIaL- 
CHETTITE.  —  Piney  tallow,  a  vegetable  adipose  substance 
extracted  from  the  fruit  of  the  piney-tree. —  Vegetable 
tallow,  a  kind  of  fatty  matter,  resembling  tallow,  ob¬ 
tained  from  various  plants. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  tallowed  ( tdl'lod .)  To  grease  or 
smear  with  tallow. 

— Among  graziers,  butchers,  Ac.,  to  fatten  ;  to  cause  to 
have  a  large  quautity  of  tallow  ;  as,  to  tallow  cattle  or 
sheep. 

Tariow-catrli,  (- kdeh ,)  n.  A  low,  mean  fellow;  — 
also,  a  mans  of  fat  rolled  up  into  a  lump. 

Tal'low-cliaiMlIery,  n.  The  trade  or  occupation 
of  a  maker  of  tallow  candles;  also,  the  place  where 
such  business  is  carried  on. 

Tal'lower,  n.  An  animal  disposed  to  form  tallow  in¬ 
ternally. 

Tal'lo w-face,  n.  A  person  who  has  a  pale,  sickly 
complexion. 

Tai'lowiiigr,  n.  Among  farmers  or  graziers,  the  act, 
art,  or  practice  of  feeding  animals  with  a  view  to  the 
accretion  of  tallow  ;  or,  the  property  in  animals  of  pro¬ 
ducing  tallow. 

Tal  lowittBi,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling  tallow. 

Tal  low-tree.  n.  (Bot)  See  Stillingia. 

Tal  lowy,  a.  Greasy  ;  having  the  properties  of  tallow. 

Talltllali,  in  Mississippi,  a  post- village,  cap.  of  Issa¬ 
quena  co.,  on  the  Mississippi,  7u  in.  N.W.  of  Jackson. 

Tally,  n.  [From  Fr.  tailler,  to  cut.]  A  piece  of  wood 
on  which  notches  or  scores  are  cut,  as  the  marks  of  a 
number,  such  pieces  or  sticks  being  formerly  used  in 
keeping  accounts,  the  buyer  or  debtor  having  one  stick, 
marked  with  notches  or  scores,  indicating  the  quantity 
of  goods  or  the  price,  and  the  seller  or  creditor  having 
another,  exactly  corresponding.  —  Hence,  one  thing 
made  to  suit  another;  a  match;  a  mate. 

— v.  a.  To  score  with  correspondent  notches;  —  hence, 
to  fit;  to  suit:  to  make  to  correspond;  as,  vie  found 
the  two  accounts  to  tally  one  with  the  other. 

(Naut.)  To  haul  alt,  as  the  sheets  of  the  main-  and 
fore-sail. 

— v.n.  To  correspond;  to  suit;  to  be  fitted;  as,  your 
idea  exactly  tallies  with  mine. 

Tally-trade,  n.  A  system  of  dealing  carried  on  in 
large  towns,  by  which  shopkeepers  furnish  certain  ar¬ 
ticles  or  commodities  on  credit  to  their  customers,  who 
agree  to  pay  the  stipulated  price  by  certain  weekly  or 
monthly  instalments. 

Tal'ina.  Francois  Joseph,  a  celebrated  French  trage¬ 
dian,  b.  in  Paris,  1763.  His  naturally  ardent  tempera¬ 
ment  and  artistic  power  found  ample  scope  for  develop¬ 
ment  during  the  tremendous  drama  of  the  French  Rev 
olution,  and  he  rose  to  higher  fame  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  on  the  stage.  Napoleon  loaded  him  with 
proofs  of  his  favor,  and  he  was  no  less  honored  uud  es¬ 
teemed  by  Louis  XVIII.  1).  1826. 

Tal  inn,  n.;  pi.  Talmas.  A  kind  of  large  cape  or  ro- 
quelaure,  worn  both  by  males  and  females. 

Tal  mud,  n.  ( I leb.,  doctrine.]  A  work  which  contains 
those  rules  and  institutions  by  which,  in  addition  to  the 
Old  Testament,  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  is  regulated.  It 
is  in  fact  the  interpretation  which  the  ancient  rabbins 
have  atfixed  to  the  law  of  Moses.  It  is  called  the  tradi¬ 
tional  or  unwritten  law,  as  distinguished  from  the  writ¬ 
ten  law  given  to  Moses.  They  are,  however,  both  re¬ 
garded  as  of  like  antiquity,  both  having  been  given 
to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  After  the  second  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  under  Adrian,  and  the  consequent  disper¬ 
sion  of  the  Jews,  fears  were  entertained  lest  the  oral 
traditions  should  be  lost ;  and  hence  arose  the  necessity 
of  committing  them  to  writing,  in  order  to  their  preser¬ 
vation.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  Itahhi  Jordah,  sur- 
named  u  the  Holy,”  made  the  first  permanent  record  of 
them  about  a.  d.  190.  and  120  years  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  This  was  the  Mishna,  or  text,  and  to  this 
a  twofold  commentary,  or  series  of  commentaries,  were 
subsequently  added:  the  one  called  the  Babylonian  Ge- 
niara,  the  other  the  Jerusalem  Gemara.  The  former 
was  begun  by  Rabbi  A  sc  he,  who  d.  427.  and  completed 
by  Rabbi  Jose  some  fifty  years  later.  The  Gemara  of 
Jerusalem  embodied  the  notes  of  the  Palestinian  Jews, 
and  proceeded  from  the  Academy  at  Tiberias.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  written  about  the  close  of  tin*.  4th 
century.  Thus  we  have  the  Babylonian  and  Jerusalem 
71,  having  the  same  text,  but  different  notes. 

Talmud'!?,  Talmuirieal,  Talmud  istic,  a. 

[  Fr.  tafmudique .J  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to, 
the  Talmud. 

Tal'nitidist.  n.  One  versed  in  the  Talmud. 

Tal'oii,  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.,  the  heel,  from  Lat.  talus,  the 
ankle.]  The  claw  of  a  bird  or  fowl. 

(Arch.)  An  ogee. 

Tal 'pi due.  n.  (Z.oUl.)  See  Mole. 

(Surg.)  A  tumor  under  the  Rkin  or  cuticle,  com¬ 
monly  called  a  mole. 

Ta  llin,  a.  [Lat.,  the  ankle.]  (Genl.)  The  sloping  heap 
of  debris  or  fragments  accumulated  at  the  toot  of  a 
steep  rock. 

(Anat.)  Same  ns  Astrvgalus,  q.  r. 

(Arch,  and  Fort  if.)  The  inclination  or  slope  of  a 
work,  as  the  outside  of  a  wall,  where  its  thickness  is 
diminished  by  degrees  as  it  rises  in  height. 

(Surg.)  A  variety  of  club-foot,  in  which  the  heel 
rests  on  the  ground,  and  the  toes  are  drawn  toward 
the  leg. 

Tama,  (tdh'ma,)  in  Iowa,  »n  E.  central  co. ;  area,  720 

I  sq.  ill.  Rivers.  Iowa  River,  and  Deep,  Salt,  and  Wolf 
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creeks.  Surface,  undulntine ;  sail,  generally  fertila 
Cup.  Toledo.  }*up.  In  INTO,  15,4-13. 

Tamabll'ity,  «.  Quality  of  being  tamable;  turns- 
bleness. 

Tamable.  n.  That  may  be  tamed  or  subdued. 

Taiia'ablenenn,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  tamable. 

Ta  man,  an  island  in  the  S. of  European  Russia,  govt  vf 
Taurida.  It  is  formed  by  the  straits  ot  Taman,  the  sea  of 
Azov,  and  the  Black  Sea.  It  has  numerous  mud  volcanoes. 
The  Gulf  of  T.  is  to  the  E.  of  the  Strait  of  Yenikale. 

Taman'<liia.  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Minas-Geraes, 
100  m.  VV.  of  Ouro  Preto;  pop.  abt.  10.000. 

Tnmaqua.  ( tam-aw'qua ,)  in  Fennsylvnnia,  a  post-bor¬ 
ough  of  Schuylkill  co.,  15  m.  E.N.E.  of  Pottsville;  pop. 
al»t.  6,000. 

Tam  arack,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  of  Larix  tenuifdlieL 
See  Larch. 

Tamarica'* 
pi.  (Bot.) 

The  Tamarisk 
family,  an  ord.  of 
plants,  alliance 
VVo/a/ei.DtAG.Pol- 
ypetalous  flowers, 
a  many-leaved  ca¬ 
lyx,  iiypogynous 
petals,  distinct 
styles,  consolidat¬ 
ed  fruit,  and  00 
basal  seeds,  with¬ 
out  albumen.  The 
plants  of  this  ord. 
usually  grow  by 
the  sea-side,  and 
are  most  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  basin 
of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  There  are 
3  genera,  and  43 
species  Tamarix 
mannifera,  proba¬ 
bly  a  variety  of 
Tamarix  Gallica 
(Fig.  2464),  pro¬ 
duces  a  saccha- 
rine  substance, 
which  is  known 
under  the  name 
of  Mount  Sinai 
Manna.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  an 
exudation  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  in¬ 
sect  which  inhab¬ 
its  the  plant.  „  ...  . 

Tamarind,  n. 

[Fr.  tamarin.]  (Bot.)  See  Tamaiundus. 

Tamarin  du«.  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Fabacese.  The  well- 
known  tamarind  is 
the  fruit  of  the 
species  T.  indica 
(Fig. 2465).  It  con¬ 
tains  an  agreeable, 
acidulous,  sweet, 
and  reddish-brown 
pulp,  which  is  em¬ 
ployed  medicinally 
in  the  preparation 
of  a  cooling,  laxa¬ 
tive  drink.  When 
the  pulp  is  mixed 
with  sugar.it  forms 
a  delicious  preserve. 

Tam  arin,  n.  (Zoffl.)  See  J acchus,  and  Marmouset. 

Tam  arisk,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Tama kicackjs. 

Taman  I  i  pas.  (ta- mow-lee' pas.)  in  Mexico,  a  N.E.  state, 
bordering  on  Texas,  having  N.W.  Cohahuila,  E.  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  S.  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Vera  Cruz,  and 
W.  Nuevo  Leon  and  San  Luis  Potosi ;  area,  30.3-34  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Rio  Grande,  Fernando  or  Tigre,  Bor  bon,  Santan¬ 
der,  and  the  Tampico.  Surface ,  level  in  the  N..  else¬ 
where  diversified ; soil,  generally  fertile.  Climate.  Un¬ 
healthy  along  the  coast,  but  temperate  and  healthy  in 
the  interior.  Vast  numbers  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep.  Ac., 
are  reared.  Min.  Iron,  silver,  and  salt.  Cap.  Victoria. 
Fop.  107,547. 

Tambour,  (tam'bddr,)  n.  [Sp.  and  Port,  tambor ;  Pers. 
tambflr :  Ar.  tnmbdr,  lyre.]  (Mas.)  A  small  drum  used 
by  the  Biscayans  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  flageolet. 
—  A  kind  of  small,  circular  frame,  somewhat  in  the 
shape  of  a  drum  for  working  embroidery  upon;  —  also, 
a  species  of  embroidery  in  which  threads  of  gold  and 
silver  are  worked  in  leaves,  flowers,  Ac. ;  —  otherwise 
called  tambour -work. 

( Fortif .)  A  work  in  the  shape  of  a  redan,  generally 
made  of  wood,  and  arranged  like  a  stockade. 

(Arch.)  The  wall  of  a  circular  temple  surrounded 
with  columns.  —  The  vase  or  naked  ground  on  which 
the  leaves  of  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  capitals  are 
placed,  and  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  drum. — 
The  circular  vertical  part  above  or  below  a  eupola. 

( Gwilt .)  —  A  lobby  or  vestibule,  inclosed  with  folding- 
doors,  to  break  the  current  of  wind  from  without,  as 'at 
the  entrance  of  a  church,  banking-house,  and  the  like. 

— v.  a.  To  embroider  on  a  tarn  hour- frame. 

Tam  bon  ri  ne,  ( torn -boo-r ecu \)  n.  [Fr.  tamhnurin.) 

(  Mas.)  A  musical  instrument  of  the  drum  species  (Fig. 
755).  It  is  composed  of  a  piece  of  parchment,  stretched 
on  the  top  of  a  hoop  furnished  with  little  bells,  and  it 
sounded  by  the  hand,  fingers,  or  elbow. 


Fig.  2465.  —  tamarindus  indica. 
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TanihoflT,  ( lam-bo ,)  a  city  of  European  Russia,  cap  of 
a  govt,  of  tin*  same  name,  on  the  Tzna,  270  in.  from 
Moscow.  Manuf.  Woollens,  canvas,  liuen,  atnJ  alum. 
P»p.  23,000. 

Tame,  a.  (c nmp.  tamer,  superl.  tamest.)  [a.  S.,  Du.. 
Dan.,  and  Swed.  tam  )  That  has  lost  its  native  wildness 
and  shyness;  accustomed  to  the  presence  Of  man;  do¬ 
mesticated;  as,  a  t  ime  rabbit,  a  tam*  bird.  —  Depressed: 
spiritless;  quiet;  subdued;  as,  “labor  tame  and  dull.” 
(Slinks.)  —  Destitute  of  vim,  nerve,  spirit,  or  animation  ; 
dull;  flat;  insipid;  vapid;  as,  a  tame  discourse,  a  tame 
poem. 

— v.  a.  [A.  S.  tam  i an ;  Du.  lemmen.]  To  domesticate ;  to 
reclaim;  to  familiarize;  to  civilize;  to  reduce  from  a 
wild  to  a  domestic  state  :  as,  to  taw*- an  elephant,  to  tame 
a  refractory  subject. — To  subdue;  to  conquer;  to  de¬ 
press:  to  repress;  as,  a  wile  tames  a  husband  who  sub¬ 
mits  to  be  henpecked. 

Tame*  v.  a  To  breach,  tap.  taste,  or  try,  as  liquor. — To 
deal  out;  to  apportion;  to  distribute;  to  divide;  as,  to 
tame  stacks  of  corn.  —  Fuller. 

Tame'leMN,  a.  That  cannot  be  tamed  ;  wild ;  untamable. 

Tamely ,  a  do.  In  a  tauie  or  docile  manner.  —  Meanly  ; 
servilely. 

Tameness.  n  Quality  of  being  tame,  docile,  or  gen 
tie;  meek  or  unresisting  submission;  lack  of  manly 
pluck  or  spirit ;  —  also,  a  state  of  domestication;  as,  the 
tameness  of  a  beast  or  bird,  the  tameness  of  a  miserable 
coward. 

Tam  er,  n.  One  who  tames,  subdues,  or  makes  docile. 

Tam  erlaite.  See  Timur 

Tam  i a ^ ii a,  (fa-me-a'<y«m,)in  Mexico,  state  of  Tampico,  i 
a  lake.  69  m.  long  and  25  m  broad,  separated  N.  by  a  I 
narrow  isthmus  from  the  Lake  of  Tampico.  —  A  seaport- 
town,  7o  m.  S  E.  of  Tampico;  Lat  21°  16'  N.,  Lon.  97° 
17'  E 

Tam  iiie.  Tam'iny,  n  A  kind  of  highly  glazedj 
woollen  cloth  — Also,  a  strainer  or  bolter  made  of  such  ! 
material 

'l  am  kin.  n.  Same  as  Tampion,  7.  v. 

Tamp.  r.  a.  [Fr  tamponner. j  T  >  plug,  stop,  or  fill  up, 
as  a  hole  bored  in  a  rock  for  blasting  — II -nc-,  to  drive  j 
in  or  down  by  a  succession  of  gentle  strokes;  as,  to  1 
tamp  stones  so  as  to  macadamize  a  r  >ai. 

Tam  pa.  in  Florida,  a  post-viliag-,  cap  of  Hillsborough 
co..  at  the  head  of  Tampa  Bay,  40  n»  E  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Tampa.  (Bay  ofA  in  Florida ,  th-  largest  inlet  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  about  Lat  2"°  45‘  X  It  is  4v>  ni.  long, 
and.  towards  the  interior,  is  divided  into  two  branches, 
called  Little  Tampa  Bay  and  Hillsborough  Bay. 

Tamp  er,  n.  I  Mining  )  One  who  tamps 

— r  n.  To  meddle  or  intermeddle;  to  be  busy;  to  have  to  | 
do  without  fitness  or  necessity. 

*•  'Tis  dangerous  tampering  with  a  muse.’*  —  Earl  of  Roscommon. 

— T->  d-al :  to  practise  privily  or  secretly;  —  hence,  to  use 
bribery:  as  a  voter  who  has  be- n  tampered  with. 

Tamp  eriiijf.  n  Act  of  meddling  or  practising  se- 
crntlv  or  clandestinely;  as,  a  tampering  with  a  woman's  i 

affections. 

Tampico,  (tam-pe'kn,)  a  river  of  Mexico,  running,  after  1 
an  K.  course  of  200  m  ,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico:  Lat.  22° 
15'  X..  Lon  97°  46'  W.  —  Alsoa  I  are. or  shallow  lagoon. { 
communicating  on  the  E.  with  the  Lane  of  Tamiagua. 

Tampi  co,  or  Santk  An\  dk  Tamvl’Lipas,  a  seaport- 1 
town  of  Mexico,  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  X.  shore  of  , 
the  lake  of  the  same  name,  259  m.  from  Vera  Cruz.  It  I 
carries' on  an  important  trade  with  the  U.  States.  Pop.  I 
7,850 

Tampico,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Howard  co.,  4  or  5  1 
m.  SS.E.  of  Kokomo.  —  A  post-village  of  Jackson  co., 
abt  34  m.  X.W.  of  Madison 

Tampico,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Darke  co.,  abt.  9  I 
in  S  \V  of  Greenville. 

Tamp  ing.  n.  (Mining.)  The  act  of  filling  up  a  hole 
in  a  rock  preparatory  to  the  blasting  operation.  —  Also, 
the  material,  usually  soft  stone,  placed  upon  the  charge 
of  gunpowder  to  confine  its  force,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  pass  up  the  hole. 

Tnmp'illff-iroil,  n.  (Mining  )  A  tool  used  for  heat¬ 
ing  down  the  earthy  substance  in  the  charge  used  for 
Masting 

Tam  pion,  n  [Fr.  tampon  ]  (Mil.)  The  stopper  of 
a  camion  or  other  piece  of  ordnance. 

(Mas.)  A  plug  used  as  a  stopper  for  the  upper  end 
of  an  organ-pipe 

Tam  pon.  n  (Surg)  A  plug  or  stopper  introduced 
into  a  natural  or  artificial  cavity  of  the  body  in  order  to 
stop  hemorrhage. 

Tam  -tam.  n  [Hind,  tom-ton.]  An  Indian  drum  or 
gong,  made  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  —  Simmonds. 

Tamil*,  (tai'masj  n.  (Pot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Dioscoreacea.  T.  communis  is  the  common  black  bry¬ 
ony.  a  beautiful  twining  hedge-plant  It  has  a  large 
fleshy  root,  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a  topical  appli¬ 
cation  to  bruised  parts  to  remove  the  marks.  Taken 
internally,  it  acts  as  a  diuretic,  and  also,  it  is  said,  as  an 
emetic  and  cathartic. 

Tam'wortk,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Stafford¬ 
shire,  at  the  junction  of  the  Tame  and  Anker,  7  in.  from 
Lichfield.  Manuf.  Cotton-spinning,  calico-printing,  lace, 
and  wool-stapling.  Pp.  5  900 

Tail) 'worth,  in  N*W  Hampshire ,  a  post-township  of 
Carroll  co.,  52  m.  N  N  E  of  Concord  ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,244. 

Tan.  r.  a.  (imp.  and  pp  tanni  d  )  (fund.)  [Fr.  tanner  ) 
To  soak,  impregnate,  or  imbue  with  a  decoction  of  oak 
bark  to  make  of  the  color  ol  a  decoction  of  oak  hark, 
as  leather.  —  To  make  brown  ;  to  imhrown  by  exposure 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  as,  a  tanned  complexion. 

—v.  n.  To  become  tanned  ;  as,  these  hides  tan  quickly. 

__ n.  [Fr.  tan. J  The  bark  of  the  oak,  &c.,  bruised  and 


Fig.  2466. 

tansey,  ( Tanacetum  vulgare.) 


broken  by  a  mill  for  tanning  hides;— so  called  both 
before  and  alter  use.  —  A  yellowish-brown  color,  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  tan. —  A  yellowish  tingeiugof  the  skin 
by  exposure  to  the  sun;  as,  hands  tinctured  with  tan. 

Tanacc'tiim.  n.  ( Pot .)  The  Tansey,  a  genus  of  plants, 
order  Aster  ace  &. 

Tlieconimon'fan- 
sey,  T.  vulgare 
( Fig.  2466),  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe,  is 
naturalized  in  old 
fields  and  road¬ 
sides.  Its  stein 
is  clustered,  2-3 
feet  high,  and 
branched  above 
into  a  handsome 

corymb  of  yellow 

flowers,  (in  Aug ) 

The  whole  plant 
has  a  strong  and 
aromatic  smell 
and  a  very  hitter 
taste.  The  seeds 
are  anthelmintic. 

A  variety  called 
double  tansey  oc¬ 
curs,  furnished 
with  dense  and 
crisped  leaves. 

Ta  na-elf.n  The 
most  X.  river  of 
Europe,  entering 
the  Arctic  Ocean 
in  Lat.  70°  30'  N., 

Lon.  28°  E.,  after 
a  course  of  180  in. 

Tanaka,  in  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  one  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  Andreanov  group,  VV.of  Kanaga;  Lat.  51°  59' 
Lon.  178°  10'  \V. 

Tan  ager ,  n.  (Zool.)  The  common  name  of  the  Tana- 
gra.  a  group  of  insessorial  birds,  of  which  there  are 
several  genera,  and  numerous  species,  all  peculiar  to 
America,  and  which  are  conspicuous  for  their  brilliant 
colors  They  have  a  conical  beak  and  short  wings;  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Finches.  &c..  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  their, 
conformation  and  habits,  and  in  the  nature  of  their  food.  ■ 

Tana  ro.  a  river  of  X  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  rising  near* 
tue  Col  de  Tenda.  in  the  S.  Alps,  and,  after  a  course  ot  i 
140  m.,  falling  inti*  the  Po.  10  m.  from  Alexandria.  j 

Tan'cock.  (Great  and  Little.)  in  Nova  Scotia ,  two  I 
islands  in  Mahone  Bay,  30  m.  S  W.  of  Halifax. 

rancreil,  ( tan'kred ,)  a  chief  of  the  Crusades,  who  I 
headed  a  vast  army  collected  from  Apulia  and  Calabria,  j 
and  founded  the  principality  of  Galilee  on  Lake  Tiberias. . 
He  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  Tasso,  aud  his  exploits  date] 
from  1996  to  1112. 

Tan  dein,  (Ilorsemsi7i*s  Latin).  Horses  are  harnessed 
tandem  when  they  are  placed  single,  one  before  another. 
But  tandem  properly  refers  to  time,  and  not  to  length  of 
line.—  Webster. 

Taney,  (laiv'nee,)  in  Mo.,  a  S.  S.  \V.  co.,  bordering  on 
Arkansas;  area,  800  sq.  in.;  svrfuce ,  diversified  and  well 
watered;  soil,  generally  fertile;  Cap.  Forsyth. 

Tang,  n.  [Icel.  tangi. ]  A  strong,  rancid,  or  offensive 
taste  or  smack;  —  particularly,  a  flavor  of  something 
extraneous  to  the  thing  in  question  ;  as,  whisky  matured 
in  a  sherry-butt  acquires  a  tang  of  the  cask.  —  Relish  ; 
taste  ;  gout :  smack  ;  flavor  ;  as,  there  was  not  the  least 
tang  of  religious  bigotry  in  anything  he  said  or  did. — 
That  which  leaves  a  sting  or  acute  feeling  of  pain  be- j 
hind  :  as,  women  oft»*n  have  a  tongue  with  a  tang. —  The 
handle  or  halt  of  anything;  —  particularly,  the  tongue 
of  a  biii-kle  —  A  sharp  sound ;  a  twang.  —  The  sting  of 
a  wasp  or  bee. 

— t*.  n.  To  cause  to  ring  or  sound  loudly. 

To  tang  b*es,  to  induce  a  swanu  of  bees  to  settle  by 
making  a  loud,  clatiging  noise. 

— v.  n.  To  ring;  to  make  a  ringing  sound. 

Tanjrcncy,  (tanjen-se,)  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
tangent;  —  also,  a  contact  or  touching. 

Tan'jfcnt.  n.  (Geom.)  A  right  line  passing  through 
two  consecutive  points  of  a  curve.  If  we  conceive  a 
right  line  to  rotate  around  one  of  its  intersection  points 
with  the  curve  until  another  intersection  point  comes 
to  coincide  with  the  first,  it  will  in  the  lust  position  be¬ 
come  a  tangeiit. 

Tangent-scale.  (Geom.)  An  instrument  or  sight  used 
in  pointing  cannon. 

— a.  Touching;  coining  into  contact  with. 

(Geom.)  Touching  at  a  single  point ;  as.  a  tangent  line. 

Tangent  plane  (Geom.)  A  plane  which  touches  a 
surface  in  a  straight  lino  or  single  point  without  cut¬ 
ting  it. —  Tangent  screw.  (Mech.)  An  endless  screw-, 
applied  as  a  tangent  at  the  edge  of  a  toothed  wheel, 
with  which  the  screw  gears,  and  by  each  revolution  of 
the  screw  the  wheel  is  turned  on  its  axis  the  distance 
of  one  tooth  of  the  wheel  from  the  next  one.  Screws  of 
this  kind  are  useful  for  minute  adjustments,  as  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  rotation  in  the  screw  gives  but  a 
small  amount  of  rotation  to  the  wheel. 

Tangential,  ( tan-jen'shat ,)  a.  Pertaining, or  relating, 
to  a  tangent;  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent. 

Tangential  force  (Mch.)  A  force  which,  in  its  ac¬ 
tion,  gives  a  tendency  to  a  revolving  body  to  fly  off  in  a 
tangent  to  its  orbit. 

Tangen'fially,^.  In  the  direction  of  a  tangent. 

Artificial  or  logarithmic  tangent.  (Math.)  The  loga¬ 
rithm  of  the  natural  tangent  of  an  arc.  —  Natural  tan¬ 
gent,  a  decimal  designating  the  length  of  the  tangent  of 
an  arc,  the  radius  being  considered  unity. 


Tansfliin'ia,  n.  (Pot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Ap+- 
cynaceie,  containing  only  one  species,  the  Tanghin,  T. 
venemfera,  a  native  of  Madagascar.  The  fruit  is  a 
drupe,  of  which  the  kernel  is  so  deadly  a  poison,  that 
although  not  larger  than  an  almond,  oue  kernel  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  destroy  twenty  people. 

Tangibility,  (- ji-blT Tan 'gild  on  ess,  n.  State 
or  quality  of  being  tangible. 

Tun  giliie.  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tango,  to  touch.]  That 
may  be  touched;  perceptible  to  the  touch;  palpable; 
tactile;  as,  a  tangible  body.  — That  may  he  possessed  or 
realized  ;  susceptible  of  apprehension  by  the  mind  ;  as, 
a  tangible  reason,  excuse,  benefit.  &r. 

Tangibly,  adv.  So  as  to  he  touched. 

Tangier,  (-jeer,)  (anc.  Tinja.)  a  fortified  seaport  of 
Morocco,  situate  on  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  a  few  miles 
from  the  E.  of  Cape  Spartel ;  Lat.  35°  42'  N  ,  Lon.  5°  5CK 
M .  Pop.  abt.  8,000.  The  Bay  of  Tangier  is  encum¬ 
bered  by  the  ruins  of  the  mole  and  fortifications,  and  is 
not  very  safe  during  winter,  in  westerly  winds. 

Tail'{j'ie**\*  IsilaiuK,  in  Virginia ,  nearly  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  River,  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Tan^  ipalia',  a  river  of  Louisiana,  flows  S.,  and  enters 
Lake  Pontchartraiu  on  the  border  of  Livingstou  and 
Tammany  parishes. 

Tangipao  ,  a  parish  of  Louisiana  ;  pop.  in  1870,7,942. 

Tangle.  (tang'gl,)  v.  a.  [Swed.  and  Goth,  tagel. J  To 
unite  or  knit  together  confusedly,  as  hair,  wool,  or  grass; 
to  interweave  or  interlock,  as  threads,  so  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  unravel  the  knot;  to  entangle.  —  To  impli¬ 
cate;  to  ensnare;  to  entrap;  as,  “  Tangled  in  amorous 
nets.”  (Milton.)  —  To  embarrass;  to  bring  into  an  im¬ 
broglio;  as,  “  Tangled  in  forbidden  w-avs.”  ( Crashatc .) 

— v.  n.  To  be  entangled  or  united  confusedly. 

— n.  A  knot  of  hairs,  threads,  or  other  things  united  con¬ 
fusedly,  or  so  interwoven  as  not  to  he  easily  disengaged 
or  extricated;  as,  yarn  in  tangles. 

(Pot )  See  Saminaria. 

Tangly,  a.  Knotted;  intertwined  ;  intricate. —  Be¬ 
sprent  with  tangle  or  sea  weed. 

Taiiis.  (tai'nis.)  a  ruined  city  of  Egypt,  on  an  arm  of 
the  Nile,  at  its  delta,  12  tu.  from  Menzaleh.  The  Plain 
of  San,  or  “  Field  of  Zoan,”  w  here  Moses  performed  his 
miracles,  is  now  a  desert  waste. 

Tan  ist,  n  [Gael  tamists  ]  Formerly,  in  Ireland,  the 
pr<  prietor,  governor,  or  captain  of  a  tract  of  land. 

Tan  ist*.  n  pi.  A  religious  sect  in  China,  founded  by 
La n-Tsze.  a  celebrated  philosopher,  whose  doctrines  hold 
a  place  second  only  to  those  of  Confucius.  Lan-Tsze, 
according  to  the  most  trustworthy  accounts,  was  an  his- 
t'Tinn  and  archivist  of  a  king  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  and 
went,  about  600  B.  c.,  to  the  W  parts  of  China,  where 
he  appears  to  have  become  acquainted  with  the  worship 
ot  Fo,  or  Buddha,  and,  at  II a n-R  wail,  wrote  the  Taou- 
tih  King,  or  “  I>o<*k  of  Reason  and  Virtue.”  He  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  died  523  b.  c.  The  doctrines  of  Lan-Tsze 
(lifter  from  those  of  Confucius,  indeed  possess  a  higher 
scope,  the  otjert  of  the  latter  being  the  practical  gov¬ 
ernment  of  man  through  a  cod**  of  ethics,  that  of  Lan- 
Tsze  the  rend  ring  of  man  immortal  through  the  con¬ 
templation  ot  God,  the  repr*  ssion  of  the  passions,  and  the 
perfect  tranquillity  of  the  »>ul.  The  moral  code  of  the 
Tan  (i.  e.,  the  Eternal  Reason  or  Supreme  Principle)  sect 
is  excellent,  inculcating  all  the  great  principles  found 
in  other  religions  —  charity,  benevolence,  virtue,  and 
the  free-will,  moral  agency,  and  responsibility  of  man. 
Siuce  the  2d  cent.,  a  d  .  the  sect  has  continued  to  spread 
in  China  and  among  the  Indo-Chinese  nations ;  and  many 
monasteries  aud  nunneries  have  been  brought  into  ex¬ 
istence. 

Tanjore.  (tan-jnr'.)  a  town  and  fortress  of  British  India, 
cap  of  a  dist  of  same  name,  170  m.  from  Madras;  Lat 
10°  42'  X  ,  Lon  79°  11'  E.  Estim  pop  80,000. 

Tank.  (tangle,)  n.  [Fr  etang.  a  pond;  Sansk.  tanflga ,  a 
fish  -  pond  J  A  reservoir  of  standing  water  ;  a  large 
basin  or  cistern. 

(Nant.)  A  case  of  sheet-iron  for  the  stowage  of  watei 
on  shipboard. 

( Mach.)  That  part  of  the  tender  of  a  locomotive-en¬ 
gine  which  contains  the  water.  Tanks  vary  in  size,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  power  of  the  engine  to  which  they  arc 
atta<  lied,  and  are  from  about  500  to  1,600  gallons  is 
capacity. 

Tankard,  (tang'kdrd.)  n.  [Fr.  tancard.)  A  largo 
vessel  for  the  reception  of  liquors;  also,  a  drinking 
mug  with  a  cover:  as.  a  tankard  of  London  porter. 

Tankard-turnip.  n.  A  kind  of  turnip  thatstande 
at  some  elevation  above  the  ground. 

Tank-engine.  (•Injin,)  n.  A  locomotive -engine 
which  carries  its  own  water  and  fuel,  thus  dispensing 
with  the  use  of  a  tender. 

Tan'kia,  n.  Same  as  Tanka.  7.  r. 

Tank'-i roil,  (-i’urn,)  n.  Plate- iron,  thinner  than 
boiler-plate,  and  thicker  than  sheet-iron  or  stove-pips 
iron. 

Tan '11a.  an  island  of  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  belonging  to 
the  group  of  the  New  Hebrides;  Lat.  19°  32'  S.  Lon. 
169°  44'  E.  It  is  abt  22  m.  in  length  and  10  in  breadth, 
and  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Cook  in  1774. 

Taii'iiatc,  n.  [Fr  ]  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  tannic 
acid  with  a  base. 

T:i n  iior,  n  [Fr.  tanneur.)  One  who  tans  hides. 

Tan'ncrsvillo,  in  Njw  York ,  a  post-village  of  G.een® 
co.,  45  m.  S  S  W.  of  Albany. 

Tan nersv  ille,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
M' >11  roe  co.,  118  rn.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Tam'nery.  n.  [Fr.  tannerie.]  The  house  or  place  ap¬ 
propriated  to  tanning;  also,  the  apparatus  used  thcreiu. 

Tan'n ic*  Arid.  n.  (Chem.)  See  Tannin. 

Tan 'n in.  n.  (Chem.)  This  term  was  formerly  applied 
to  the  various  forms  of  the  astringent  principle  con- 
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tafned  in  the  materials  nsed  for  tanning  leather.  The 
most  i  hi  porta  lit  of  them  have  been  examined  ami  found 
to  possess  ail  acid  reaction,  and  to  differ  considerably 
in  their  properties,  according  to  their  sources.  The 
ln*st  known  of  them  is  gatlo-tannic  acid ,  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  known  by  the  name  of  C.  or  tannic  apid,  as  its 
name  signifies.  It  is  of. twined  from  the  lint-gall  of  the 
oak.  whi«  h  contains  two-thmls  of  its  weight  of  this 
acid.  The  nut-galls  are  reduced  to  powder,  and  digested 
with  an  'vjual  weight  of  wr.ished  ether.  The  decanted 
li'pnd  separate*  on  standing  into  two  portions,  the 
denser  of  which  is  of  a  yellow  color,  and  consists  of 
ether  holding  gallo  tannic  acid  and  various  coloring 
nutters  iti  solution.  On  evaporation  it  yields  a  pale 
buff'  residue  of  amorphous  gullo-tannic  acid  It  is  freely 
soluble  in  water.  It  reddens  litmus-paper, and  dissolves 
the  carbonates  with  effervescence.  With  the  bases  it 
forms  salt*  known  as  the  gallo-tanimtes,  none  of  which 
are  crystalline.  The  basis  of  ordinary  writing-ink  is 
gallo-tannate  of  iron.  It*  most  remarkable  compound 
is  that  which  it  forms  witu  gelatin,  which  constitutes 
the  basis  of  leather.  Gallo-tannic  acid  is  used  as  a 
mordant  in  dyeing  and  in  photography.  The  otfier  va¬ 
rieties  of  tannic  acid  are  mm  itannic acid,  found  in  fustic 
(.1/  rus  tinctoria ).  querci tannic  acid ,  existing  in  oak- 
bark.  quinotannic  acid ,  contained  in  cinchona-bark, 
c  •  tfcriannic  arid,  found  in  coffee,  and  a  few  others  of 
little  iin|K«rtance.  Form,  nf  gaUu-tannic  acid ,  C54II02O34. 

Tanning.  See  Leather  (M anifxcturb  op). 

Tans  borouxli.  in  y*w  Jersey, a  village  of  Gloucester 


C"..  36  111.  S.v\ .  of  Trenton. 

Taii  fty,  n.  (R't.)  See  Tajtacetum. 

Tau  talic*  Acid.  n.  {(Item.)  See  Tantalum. 

Taiilalitl.t*.  n  ft.  (ZnCt.)  A  family  of  Grallatorial 
birds,  the  chief  of  which  inhabit  tropical  latitudes, 
living  almost  entirely  on  the  swampy  banks  of  rivers 
and  lakes.  The  genus  Tantalus  is  characterized  by 
having  the  head,  in  the  adult,  entirely  destitute  of 
feathers.  It  includes  the  Wood  Ibis  (  T.  lac  id  a  tar)  of  the 
Southern  States,  is  45  inches  long,  the  wing  IS  inches; 
the  color  white,  quill  and  tail  a  metallic  blackish-green. 
They  live  in  flocks,  in  the  swampy  districts,  feeding 
upon  fish  and  aquatic  reptiles.  The  genus  Ibis  has  the 
bill  very  long,  mmlerately  thickened  at  the  base,  and 
curves  downward  towards  the  tip.  Among  the  Ameri¬ 
can  sp-ci«*s  are  the  Red  or  Scarlet  lids  (/.  rubra)  (  Fig. 
2467)  of  S.  America  and  the  W.  Indies,  accidentally  in 
the  U.  States;  and  the  White  Ibis,  or  White  Curlew 
(/.  al'»i )  of  the  S.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  rarely 
northward,  which  is  25  inches  long,  the  wing  11,  and 
the  bill  7  inches;  color  white  This  species  feeds  largely 
upon  crawfish.  The  Sacred  I  ids,  or  Egyptian  lbis(/. 
rdiginx't),  is  an  African  bird,  30  inches  in  length,  and 
covered  with  white  and  black  plumage.  It  was  one  of 
the  birds  wor¬ 
shipped  by 
the  ancient 
Egyptians, 
and  called  by 
them  7/./c,  or 
IIiht  ami  by 
the  modern 
Egyptians 
Abou-H  innes 
(i.  e..  Father 
John).  It  was 
supposed, 
from  the  col¬ 
or  of  its  fea¬ 
thers.  to  s\ in- 
boh /.e  the 

light  and 
sliade  of  the 
moon,  and  its 
Is  sly  to  rep¬ 
resent  the 

heart:  its  le^s  described  a  triangle,  and  with  its  beak 
it  |»erfuruied  a  medical  operation;  from  all  which 
esoteriral  ideas  it  was  the  avator  of  the  god  Tbotli 
and  Hermes,  who  escaped  in  that  shape  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  Typhon.  a*  the  hawk  was  that  of  Ra,  or  Horns, 
tin*  sun  If*  .eathers  Were  8ilp|*>s**d  to  scare,  and  even 
kill,  the  crocodile.  It  appeared  in  Egypt  at  the  rise, 
and  di*ipp‘*ared  at  the  inundation  of  tin*  Nile,  and  was 
thought,  at  that  time,  to  deliver  Egypt  from  the  wing's! 
and  oth-  r  serpents  which  came  from  Arabia  in  certain 
narrow  pisses  A*  it  did  not  make  its  nest  in  Egypt.it 
wa*  thought  to  Ik*  self-engendering  and  to  lay  egg.*  for 
a  lunar  mouth.  According  to  some,  tin*  basilisk  was 
engendered  by  it.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  purity,  and 
only  drank  fro  11  tie*  purest  water,  and  the  most  strict 
of  the  priesthood  only  drink  of  the  poois  where  it  li  id 
l»een  seen;  besides  which,  it  was  fabled  to  entertain 
the  most  invincible  love  of  Egypt,  and  to  die  of  self¬ 
starvation  if  trinsjiorted  ehe-wherr*.  Its  flesh  was 
thought  to  lie  ineormptible  after  death,  and  to  kill  it 
was  puni*hi«l»le  with  death. 

Tan  talite,  n.  [Fr.]  (Min.)  Ram*  as  Cov.nvnTR. 

Tantalizaf  ion.  •- zd'diun ,)  fan  talisui,  (-izm.) 
n.  Xct  of  tantalizing. 

Tan  tali  zo.  r.  a.  [Fr*»m  Lot.  TaxtiL’  R.  7.  r.]  To  tor¬ 
ment  by  presenting  some  good  to  the  view  of  and  ex¬ 
citing  desire  therefor  but  continually  frustrating  the 
expectations  by  keeping  that  good  out  of  reach;  to 
tease;  to  v«*x  ;  to  irritate;  as.  a  tantalizing  woman. 

Tan  t  tlizer,  n.  One  who  tantalizes,  teases,  or  tor¬ 
ments. 

Tan  f-alizinjrly.  odr.  In  a  tantalizing  manner. 

Tantalum."  {fiiem)  A  very  rare  metal,  also  known 
as  coin  m  hi  urn ,  found  in  certain  minerals,  the  tanUilitrx 
and  yttrotantaliUs.  Being  so  rare,  aud  occurring  in 


such  small  quantities,  its  characteristics  as  a  metal  Tampering’,  a.  Becoming  gradually  smaller  in  diam- 

tiiutiuUuiug  by  deeree*  toward  a 


have  Hot  been  much  studied.  It  is  obtained  l»y  decom¬ 
posing  the  chloride  at  a  red  heat  with  ammonia.  It  is 
a  black  infusible  powder,  which  assumes  a  metallic 
lustre  when  burnished.  Heated  in  air  it  burns,  beco 
ing  converted  into  tautalic  acid.  T.  forms  two  ox  id 
—  the  protoxide,  TaO,  and  tautalic  acid,  ThjPj.  Tan- 
talic  acid  is  a  white  iufusible  substance,  uniting  with 
the  bases  to  form  salts, known  as  tautulites.  A  sesqui- 
chloride  aud  a  sesquisulphide  of  T.  have  been  obtained. 
Symbol  Th. 

Tantalus.  {Myth.)  A  king  of  Lydia,  son  of  Jupiter. 
He  was  father  of  Niol»e  anil  Pelups,  by  bione,  one  of 
the  Atlantides,  and  is  represented  by  the  poets  as 
punished  iu  Hades  with  ail  insatiable  thirst,  and  plat- 


up  to  the  chin  in  t lie  midst  of  a  pool  of  water,  which 
flowed  away  as  soon  as  he  attempted  to  taste  it.  There 
hung  also  ala>ve  his  head  a  bough,  richly  loaded  with 
delicious  trill t,  which,  as  soon  as  he  attempted  to  Seize 
it,  was  carried  away  from  his  reach  by  a  sudden  blast 
of  wind.  He  was  thus  punished  eitner  tor  tlielt,  cruelty, 
aud  impiety,  or  lasciviousness ;  for  the  Causes  are  va¬ 
riously  stated. 

{ZoiU.)  See  Tantauda. 

Tantalus's  cup.  A  philosophical  toy  consisting  of  a 
cup,  in  the  bottom  of  wliicu  is  adapted  a  siphon  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  hollow  figure  of  a  man  representing  Tanta¬ 
lus,  and  by  means  of  which  the  water  poured  into  the 
cup  is  drawn  off.  so  that  if  the  water  Supplied  to  therup 
is  lint  faster  than  is  drawn  off  by  the  siphon,  the  cup 
will  never  be  filled  up. 

Tun  tainoiint,  a.  [Lat.  tant  us,  go  great,  and  Eng. 
amount. J  Equal;  equivalent  iu  value  or  signification; 
as,  a  demur  is  otten  tantamount  to  a  refusal. 
Tantiv'y,  adr.  [Lat.  Santa  ri :  said  to  be  from  the 
note  of  a  hunting-horn.]  A  full  swing,  stretch,  or 
speed  ;  rapidly  ;  swi.tly  ;  as,  “  Hark  forward ;  tantivy  !  ” 
—  a  term  used  among  English  fox-hunters. —  To  ride 
tantivy,  to  ride  at  full  speed. 

— n.  A  rapid,  rattling,  tear-away  gallop. 

Tantrum.??.  [Generally  in  the  plural]  A  burst  of 
ill-humor;  a  mo«  k-heroic  air  ;  a  fit  of  spleen.  (Colloq) 
Taormina,  (ta'or-me'na, )  (unc.  Ta  urn  min  turn,)  a  sea¬ 
port  of  the  inland  of  Sicily,  iu  the  Val  di  Demona,  on 
the  E.  coast.  26  111.  from  Catania.  It  has  many  remains 


etei*  toward  one  eud  ; 
point. 

Ta'perness,  n.  State  of  being  taper. 

-  Tap'estry,  n  [Fr.  tupisserie,  from  tapis,  a  carpet ;  Lat. 
tapete. ;  Gr.  tapes,  tapetos ,  also  dapis,  dupidos,  a  carpet.] 
A  kind  of  rich  hangings,  commonly  composed  of  wool 
aud  silk,  having  pictorial  representations  wrought  in 
them.  This  species  ol  curtain  covering  for  Walls  was 
known  among  the  inhabitants  of  eastern  countries  at  an 
extremely  remote  era.  The  most  grotesque  composi¬ 
tions  and  fantastic  combinations  were  commonly  select¬ 
ed  lor  the  display  of  the  talents  of  workmen  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  oriental  art,  which  was  afterwards  imported 
into  Greece.  At  length,  the  refined  taste  of  Athens 
became  visible  iu  the  structure  of  tapestries.  The 
old  grotesque  Combinations  no  longer,  as  formerly, 
covered  their  surfaces,  but  were  confined  to  the  borders 
only;  and  the  centre  received  more  regular  and  sys¬ 
tem.  itic  representations.  In  modern  times,  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  embroidery  has  been  executed  with  very  great 
success.aml  has  ol  ten  employed  the  taleiftsof  the  great¬ 
est  masters  iii  the  art  of  painting  In  Flanders,  partic¬ 
ularly  at  Arras  (whence  the  term  arras ,  signifying  tap¬ 
estry),  during  the  loth  and  16th  centuries,  the  art  was 
practised  with  uncommon  skill,  and  tapestries  were  ex¬ 
ecuted  thereafter  the  design  ol  K.itt.e  lb  iu  his  cartoons. 
The  first  manufacture  of  T.  in  Paris  was  established 
under  lleury  IV.,  in  1606  or  1707,  by  several  artists 
whom  that  Monarch  invited  from  Flanders.  Under 
Louis  XIV.,  tlie  manufacture  of  the  Gobelins  was  insti¬ 
tuted.  Tapotry-work  is  distinguished  by  the  workmen 
into  two  kinds,  —  that  of  high  and  that  of  low  warp; 
the  looms,  and  consequently  the  warps,  ^eing  differently 
situated  in  the  one  case  from  what  thev  are  in  the 
other;  those  ol  the  low  warp  being  placed  flat  and  hor¬ 
izontal  to  the  horizon,  and  those  of  the  high  warp  erect¬ 
ed  perpendicularly.  See  Baveux  Tvpkstkt. Gobelins.  Ac. 
■r.  a.  To  furnish  or  adorn  with  tapestry  :  as,  a  hpcstried 
room. 

■a.  Made  of.  or  resembling  tapestry ;  as,  a  tapestry  carpet. 

Tapest ry-carpet,  an  elegant  and  cheap  kind  of  two- 
ply  or  ingrain  carpet,  iu  which  the  warp  or  weft  is 
printed  before  weaving,  so  as  to  produce  tbe  figure  iu 
the  cloth.  — Simmnnds. 


of  antiquity,  among  which  may  he  noticed  a  theatre,  I  Tape  -worm,  n.  (Zool.)  The  common  name  of  the 


capable  of  containing!!), 000  spectators,  and  an  aqueduct 
and  reservoir,  which  supplied  the  ancient  city  with 
water.  P>np.  4,136. 

Ta  os,  in  New  Mexico,  11  N  E  co.,  bordering  on  Colorado. 
Fivers.  Rio  Graude  aud  Canadian.  Surface,  mountain¬ 
ous  in  the  W.,  elsewhere  undulating:  soil,  generally 
fertile.  Oip.  Fernandez  de  Taos.  Fop.  abC.  14.103. 

Ta  os,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Cole  co.,  abt.  9  m. 

S.E.  of  Jeffersou  City. 

Ta'miza,  one  of  the  Society  Islands. 

Tap,  r.  a.,  {imp.  and  pp.  tappeu,)  ( tapt )  [A.  S.  tarppan  ] 
To  draw  out,  as  liquor,  from  a  cask;  to  pierce  or 
broach,  as  a  cask,  and  insert  a  tap;  to  open,  as  a  cask, 
and  draw  liquor  therefrom;  to  pierce  for  letting  out  a 
fluid;  to  box  or  b«»re  into;  as,  to  tup  a  barrel  of  ale.  — 
Hence,  figuratively,  to  draw  or  extract  from  iu  any 
analogous  way;  as.  to  tap  a  person  to  elicit  information. 
— n.  [Swed  ;  Goth,  tapp,  a  siphon. J  A  pipe  for  drawing 
liquor  from  casks;  al*o,  a  plug  or  spile  for  stopping  a 
hole  pierced  in  a  cask.  —  Liquor  which  is  measured  out. 
as  through  a  tap ;  as,  he  lias  got  a  lap  of  capital  beer  at 
his  house. —  A  place  attached  to  an  inn  or  brewery 
where  malt  liquor  is  retailed;  a  tip-rouin  ;  a  bar;  as,  he 
goes  to  smoke  his  pipe  in  the  tap. 

(  Week.)  A  hardened  steel  screw  with  a  square  head, 
so  that  it  may  be  turned  by  a  wrench  ;  it  is  grooved 
from  end  to  eud,  and  is  also  slightly  tapered  ;  —  used  for 
cutting  an  internal  screw,  as  that  of  a  nut,  Ac. 

On  tap.  ready  to  be  drawn  ;  as.  porter  on  tap. —  Fur¬ 
nished  with  a  tap;  as,  a  barrel  of  ale  on  Uip. 

Tap,  v.  a.  [Fr.  L/per. J  To  touch  lightly  ;  to  strike  gen¬ 
tly;  to  hit  with  something  small,  or  with  a  very  gentle 
blow;  as,  to  tap  one  on  t  lie  shoulder  with  a  caue.  —  To 
renew  the  sole  or  heel  of;  as,  to  tap  a  boot. 

-r.  n.  To  strike  or  deliver  a  gentle  blow  or  knock;  as. 
servants  should  tap  at  a  door  before  entering  a  room. 

— n.  A  gentle  bit  or  kimck  :  a  slight  blow  with  something 
small;  as,  a  tap  with  the  finger  on  a  window-pane  — 
The  piece  of  leather  fastened  upon  ihe  sole  or  heel  ol  a 
boot  or  shoe,  when  undergoing  repairs.  - 
Tap  -bolt,  n.  A  bolt  head'll  at  one  end  and  threaded 
on  the  other,  to  be  screwed  into  some  fixed  part,  instead 
of  pas*ing  through  the  part  aud  receiving  a  nut. 

Tapa  jos.  or  Tapayun.  (  ta-pa'yose.)  a  river  of  Brazil, 
in  the  prov.  of  F  ra.  deriving  its  copious  sources  from 
numerous  branches  rising  in  1  lie  interior  mountains  of 
Brazil.  It  i*  one  of  those  great  river*  which  come  from 
the  south  to  feed  the  Amazon.  It*  cour*e  1*  N.  f»r  more 
than  6o<)  m.,  between  theChingn  and  the  Madeira,  and 
it  falls  into  ihe  Amazon  in  Lat.  2°  21' 50"  j*.,  L»ui.55/W. 
Tape,  n.  [A.S.  taupe.]  A  narrow  fillet  or  band;  a  nar¬ 
row  piece  of  woven  textile  fabric,  used  for  strings,  Ac.; 
hr.  a  packet  of  papers  fastened  with  tape. 

Tape'-lano,  n.  A  painted  or  varnished  tape,  marked 
out  with  inches,  Ac.,  and  inclosed  in  a  metallic  case  ;  — 
used  by  measurers. 

Taper,  a.  Conical:  pyramidal;  regularly  narrowed 
toward  the  point;  becoming  small  toward  one  end  ;  us, 
tnp'T  fingers. 

Ta  per,  n.  [AS.:  It.  dnppiere.  a  torch.]  A  small  wax 
caudle,  or  a  small  light.  —  Also,  a  tapering  lorm  of 
structure  ;  as.  the  taper  of  a  pyramid. 

— r.  n.  To  diminish  or  become  gradually  smaller  toward 
one  end:  as.  a  spire  tapers  to  a  point. 

— v.a.  To  make  gradually  smaller  iu  diameter. 
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articulated  annuals  composing  the  family  Cestoid#,  ord. 
ot  T>  ematods.  This  lamily  embraces  the  ta|M*-like 
worms,  narrow  toward  the  head  and  widening  behind, 
which  in  their  mature  state  live  only  in  the  intestines 
of  vertebrate  animals.  They  occur  in  all  the  classes  of 
vertebrates ;  and  generally  different  species  are  inhab¬ 
ited  by  different  species  of  cestoids;  aud  sometimes  two 
or  three  species  ol  cestoid*  inhabit  the  same  species  of 
vertebrate  at  the  same  time,  and  in  some  cases  the  same 
iu  ten  line.  Some  are  scarcely  visible:  others,  the  largest, 
attain  in  some  cases  the  length  of  one  hundred  feet. 
The  width  is  nearly  an  inch  in  some  of  the  widest  The 
eggs  of  a  cestoid  never  hatch  in  the  same  intestine  in 
which  the  cestoid  lives,  but  only  after  they  have  been 
taken  into  the  stomach  of  another  and  suitable  animal. 
Thence  the  embryos  pierce  their  way  into  the  blood¬ 
vessels,  and  are  carried  by  circulation  of  the  Mood  into 
various  parts  of  the  body,  where  they  develop  into  larvae 
called  hydatids.  The  so  called  measly  pork  is  pork 
Containing  these  hydatids, —  that  is.  measly  hogs  are 
such  as  have  their  muscles  more  or  jess  filled  with  the 
larva*  of  cestoids  or  tap**- worms :  and  if  the  fl  -sh  of  sueh 
hogs  be  eaten  before  cooking,  which  kills  the  hydatids, 
the  man  or  animal  eating  it  takes 
these  hydatids  into  his  Intestines.  where 
they  are  sure  to  develop  into  T.  And 
so  in  regard  to  all  animals  which  have 
T. ;  they  get  them  by  eating  other  an¬ 
imals  in  whose  tissues  there  exist  hy¬ 
datids:  and  the  way  those  animals  af¬ 
flicted  with  the  hydatids  get  the  latter 
is.  as  stated  above,  by  swallowing  with 
their  food  or  drink  some  of  the  infini¬ 
tesimal  small  eggs  ol  the  T.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  speeies  ot  cestoids  have  already 
been  described.  The  most  frequent  of 
those  which  inhabit  man  is  the  Com¬ 
mon  T.  ( T&aiia  solium  of  Linmeus), 
which  derives  its  Linmran  title  from 
the  erroneous  idea  that  it  is  always  a 
solitary  worm.  The  full-grown  T  has 
been  known  from  theearliest  times. and 
is  described  by  Hippocrates.  Aristotle, 
and  Pliny;  blit  its  organization  and 
mode  of  development  have  only  been 
properly  understood  during  the  last 
years.  The  segments  ot  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed  vary  in  size,  and  nnmber  from 
S00  to  1.0(H).  the  earlier  immature  ones 
being  extremely  narrow,  aud  the  sex¬ 
ually  mat urejoints( or  thosecapalde  of 
realizing  an  independent  existence) 
commencing  at  abt.  the  450th  segment. 

From  10  to  35  feet  may  be  regarded  as 
representing  its  ordinary  length;  its 
breadth  at  about  the  widest  part  being 
one-third  of  an  inch.  The  head  is  very 
small  and  globular.  On  examining  it  with  a  low  mag¬ 
nifying  pow-r.  it  displays  f  nr  circnfar-Iooking discs,  in 
front  of  which  is  a  conical  proboscis,  armed  with  a 
donlde  crown  of  hooks.  The  h**nd  is  succeeded  bv  a 
very  narrow  neck,  which  is  continued  into  tin  anterior 
or  sexually  immature  part  of  the  body,  in  which  traces 
of  segments  first  appear  in  the  form  of  fine  transverse 
hues,  which  are  gradually  replaced  by  visible  joints 


Fig.  2468. 

Head,  neck,  and 
upper  joints  of 
Tania  tolium, 
magnified ;  a.  tbe 
circle  of  hooks  ;  b 
anil  e.  two  of  the 
•uckinr  discs;  d, 
the  neck. 
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The*?  joints  or  segments  represent  tlis  bo.lv,  an.i  each 
mature  segment  contains  both  mala  and  female  organs 
of  generation.  A  mature  T.  in  the  intestinal  canal  mav 
give  rise  to  a  series  of  anomalous  symptoms,  including 
vertigo,  noises  in  the  ears,  impairment  of  sight,  itching 
of  the  nose  and  anus,  salivation,  dyspepsia,  and  loss  of 
ap|*etite,  colic,  pains  over  the  epigastrium  and  in  differ¬ 
ent  js.rts  of  the  abdomen,  palpitation,  sy  ncope,  the  sen¬ 
sation  of  weight  in  the  abdomen,  pains  and  lassitude  in 
the  liml-s,  and  emaciation.  Many  rases  are  on  record  in 
which  hysterical  fits,  chorea,  epilepsy,  convulsions  of 
various  kinds,  and  even  mania,  have  been  induced  by 
the  irrigation  excited  by  this  parasite,  and  have  ceased 
at  once  on  its  removal.  But  distressing  as  these  symp¬ 
tomatic  phenomena  may  be,  their  injurious  effects  are 
trifling  as  compared  with  the  troubles  which  follow  the 
deposition  and  growth  of  the  larval  form  within  the 
body,  especially  w  hen  the  cysticerci  find  a  home  in  the 
more  important  vital  organs.  There  are  at  least  a  hun¬ 
dred  cases  on  record  in  which  the  cysticercus  (the  em¬ 
bryo  of  the  worm)  has  caused  death  by  its  development 
within  the  human  brain.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  diagnose  these  cases  ;  and 
even  if  a  correct  diagnosis  were  possible,  nothing  could 
be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment. 

Tap  -tiouse,  n.  A  tavern  where  liquor  is  served  from 
the  tap. 

Tapia  ct%,  n.  See  Mwihot. 

Tapir,  n.  (Znol.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  Pachyder- 
iii. itoiis  quadrupeds.  family  Rhinoeeridx.  In  its  gene¬ 
ral  form  aii'I  contour,  the  T.  reminds  iis  of  the  llog; 
hut  it  is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  that  animal  by 
its  snout,  which  is  lengthened  into  a  flexible  prolmscia, 
that  looks  like  the  rudiment  of  the  trunk  of  the  ele¬ 
phant,  and  partly  serves  the  sunie  purj>ose.  The  an¬ 
terior  feet  have  four  hut  the  posterior  only  three  ; 
and  these  have  outy  their  tips  cased  iu  small  hoofs. 
The  eyes  are 
small  ami  lat¬ 
eral,  and  the 
ears  long  and 
pointed.  The 
American  tapir 
( Tap  ru<A  m*r- 
icauu*\  is  the 
largest  animal 
of  S.  America, 
and  is  found  in  1 
all  parts  of  i  hat 
continent, 
though  most 
abuudiiit  in 
the  f. .rests  of  Guiana.  Brazil,  and  Paraguay.  It  is  of  a 
deep  brown  color  throughout,  approaching  to  black  ;  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  feet  in  height,  and  from  five  to  six 
in  length  The  hair  of  the  faidy  is  scanty,  very  short,  and 
closely  depressed  to  the  surface.  The  inmost  recesses  of 
deep  forests  are  the  chosen  haunts  of  this  species,  which 
is  not  gregarious,  and  shuns  the  society  of  man.  It  is 
for  the  most  part  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  sleeping  or  re¬ 
maining  quiet  during  the  day.  and  at  night  seeking  its 
food,  which,  in  its  natural  state,  consists  of  shoots  of 
trees,  buds,  wild  fruits,  Ac.  Its  enormous  muscular 
jNiwer.  and  the  tough  thick  hide  which  defend  irs  l»ody. 
enable  it  to  tear  its  wav  through  the  underwood  in 
whatever  direction  it  pleases.  It  is  very  fond  of  the 
water,  and  frequently  resorts  to  it.  Its  disposition  is 
peaceful  and  quiet;  and  though  it  will  defend  itself 
vigorously,  and  in  so  doing  inflict  severe  wounds  with 
its  teeth,  it  never  attempts  to  attack  either  man  or 
b-a-t.  unless  hard  pressed.  The  flesh  is  dry,  and  has  a 
disagreeable  flavor.  The  Indian  T.  (  T ' pirns  indicus) 
of  Sumatra  and  adjacent  regions,  is  larger  than  the' 
American  spe.  jes. 

Tapis.  td)*d  n.  [Fr.]  A  carpet;  also,  formerly,  the 
Co'  er  of  a  council-table. 

To  b*  on,  or  ti/*>n,  the  tapis ,  to  be  the  subject  of  discus¬ 
sion  or  debate;  on  the  table,  or  under  consideration. 

— r  a.  j  Fr  tapisser. ]  To  cover  with  figures,  as  in  tapestry. 

Tap  -la^h,  n.  The  dregs  of  sediment  of  liquor. 

Tap  ling*,  n.  pi.  (Agric.)  The  strong  double  leathers 
tnat  secure  the  ends  of  each  piece  of  a  flail. 

Tap  net.  n.  A  kind  of  basket  made  of  rushes,  in  which 
fig-  are  iui|»orted. — Simmonds. 

Tappulian  nock,  in  Virginia,  a  port  of  entry.  cap. 
of  K-sex  co.,  50  in.  N  E  of  Richmond  ;  pop.  abt.  5oO. 

Tap  pan  Kay.  in  Sw  JV.an  expansion  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  River,  between  Rockland  and  Westchester  cos.,  12 
m.  long,  and  4  in.  wide. 

Tap  pan  tow  n,  in  York ,  a  post-village  of  Rock¬ 

land  co..  130  in.  S  of  Albany.  It  was  the  scene  of  the 
execution  of  M  j»r  Andre  in  1780. 

Tappet,  n.  (Mich.)  A  small  lever  or  projection  in¬ 
tended  to  tap  or  touch  lightly  something  else,  with  a 
view  to  change  or  regulate  motion.  —  Francis. 

Tap  ping.  h.  The  act  of  one  who  tap?  ;  as,  the  tipping 
t>i  a  cask  of  l*eer. 

(St try.)  The  popular  name  for  the  operation  known 
to  surgeons  as  par tcetdesis.  It  is  only  performed  when 
it  is  necessary  to  relieve  some  internal  organ  by  draw¬ 
ing  off  the  fluid  or  water  that  surrounds  and  oppresses 
it,  as  in  dropsies  of  the  chest  and  belly,  and  sometimes ! 
in  cases  of  water  on  the  brain.  In  the  fin* t  two  in-| 
stances  an  external  incision  is  made  through  th^cnticle. 
either  in  the  central  line  of  the  alniomen,  or  along  the 
upper  margin  of  one  of  the  ribs,  when  an  instrument  like 
a  small  bayonet,  coven*d  with  a  silver  tula?,  called  a  tro- 
char  and  cannula,  is  thrust  Into  the  cavity;  the  tr«*ch  t 
is  then  withdrawn,  leaving  the  tul»e  or  cannula  in  the 
wound,  through  which  the  fluid  flows  into  a  vessel  held 
to  receive  it. 


Tap'-room.  n.  A  room  in  a  tavern,  in  which  beer  is 
served  from  the  tap 

Tap-root,  n.  ( tt  l.)  The  main  root  of  a  plaut,  which 
“trikes  perpendicularly  into  the  soil. 

Tnp -rooted,  a.  [BoL)  Having  a  large,  simple,  coni¬ 
cal  root,  which  forms  a  centre  round  which  the  divisions 
art*  arranged. 

Tapxter,  n.  [A.  S.luppare.a  butler.]  A  drawer  of  ale  or 
oilier  liquor;  one  who  serves  liquor  in  a  tap  or  tap-room. 

Taptee,  lap-tF,)  a  river  of  India,  rising  near  Bai- 
to.*l,  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  and  eiiteriug  the 
Hull  of  Cambay  near  8urat. 

Ta  qua- hi  it,  n.  (B  4.)  The  fruit  of  the  Phytelephos 
uiucrocarpa. 

Taquari.or  Tacoart,  (ta-kvoa-reF .)  in  Brazil,  a  river 
ot  Mutto  Grosso,  joins  the  Paraguay  River,  in  Lat.  2U° 
20'  S  ,  Lon.  58°  W  .,  after  a  W.  course  of  400  m. 

Tat,  m.  (A.  lyrioa;  L.  Ger.  tar ;  Du.  teer ;  Heb.  tsari. 
balsam  ol  Gilead.]  A  dark-brown  or  black  viscid  liquid 
oblaiued  in  the  destructi\e  distillation  of  organic  mat¬ 
ters.  There  are  three  principal  kinds  of  tar;  wt*>d  tar. 
obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  vinegar  and  wood 
spirit  hy  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood;  Stockholm 
bar.  largely  used  in  the  arts,  a**  in  shipbuilding.  Ac., 
which  is  obtained  by  a  rude  distillatio  per  dtscensmn 
or  the  roots  ami  other  u>el«-ss  parts  of  the  resinous  pine; 
and  coal  tar.  obtained  during  the  destructive  distillation 
of  coal  iu  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas.  The  tars  are 
extremely  complex  mixtures.  Wood  tar  yields,  on  re¬ 
peated  fractional  distillations,  paraffin,  eupion.  picatnar, 
kapnoiiH»r.  cedriret.  and  creosote.  The  residue  left  in 
the  retort  constitutes  pitch,  and  from  it  the  two  hydro¬ 
carbons  chryson  and  pyreu  have  l*een  obtained.  Coal 
tar  by  distillation  furnishes  carbolic  acid  or  phenol : 
creeylic  alcohol ;  xylylic  alcohol ;  the  liquid  hydrocar¬ 
bons  benzol,  toluol,  xylol,  cuniol,  and  cymol ;  the  solid 
hydrocarbons  naphtlialin.  pamnaphth  ilin.  and  paraffin  ; 
roj*olic  and  brunolic  acids ;  and  the  basic  compounds 
aniline,  cespitine.  pyridine,  picoliue.  lniidine.  collidine, 
pirvoline.  c**ridine,  rubidiue,  viridiue,  leucoliue,  cryp 
tidine  and  pyrrol. 

— A  sailor,  so  called  from  his  tarred  clothes.  (Colloq.) 

— r.a.  (imp  and  pp  tarred.  -  i  t-ird)  To  smear  with  tar 

Tara,  (tui'ra.)  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  of  Meath. 
Leinster,  2  miles  from  Skreeti.  7 bp.  422.  The  hill  of 
this  name  was,  iu  remote  antiquity,  a  principal  seat  of 
the  Irish  kings. 

Tara,  a  town  of  Siberia,  govt,  of  Tobolsk,  on  the  Irtish. 

I  135  m.  from  Omsk ;  pap.  o.OuO. 

Tara  neon,  (ta-ran'kone,)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  To¬ 
ledo.  42  m.  from  Madrid  ;  pop  5.500. 

Tarantella,  n.  [It.]  A  swift,  delirious  sort  of  Italian 
dance  in  whirling  six-eight  me*  mi  re. —  Moore 

Tar'antism.  Tarantis'mns,  n.  (Med.)  A  feigned 
or  imaginary  disease  iu  Apulia,  characterized  by  exces¬ 
sive  avidity  for  dancing  at  the  eonud  of  instruments, 
which  was  ascribed  by  the  vulgar  to  the  bite  of  the  tar¬ 
antula.  The  gesticulations,  contortions,  and  cries,  which 
were  the  accompaniment  of  the  dance,  somewhat  re- 
s> mibled  those  ol»served  in  St.  Vitus’  Dance,  and  other 
epidemic  nervous  diseases  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with 
which  T.  was  contemporaneous. 

Tamil  to.  (anc.  Tarentum.)yi  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov  cf 
Terra  d’Otranto.  situated  on  a  r»*cky  islet,  formerly  an 
isthmus  between  the  Mare  P,caJo  Lit  lie  Seaj.an  exten¬ 
sive  barlor  on  the  E.  or  landward  side  of  the  town,  and 
the  Mar e  Grande  ;Great  Sea),  or  Gulf  of  Taranto ,  on 
the  W.  The  natural  channel  between  the  two  seas  has 
been  sj*anned  by  a  long  1'ridgeof  seven  arches,  render¬ 
ing  the  Mare  Piccolo  quite  u-e|es*as  a  liarbur,  and  forc¬ 
ing  sbifes  to  anchor  ill  the  outer  roads,  which  are  milch 
exjM«ed  to  the  S.  and  £  W  winds  T.  has  nianufactares 
of  velvets,  linens,  and  cottons, but  little  commerce.  The 
Mare  Piccolo,  however,  is  still  famous  (as  of  yore)  fur 
its  immense  abundance  of  shell-fi-h,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  pop.  derives  its  subsistence  from  the  oyster  and 
mussel  fisheries.  Tarentum  was  founded  abt.  700  B.  C  , 
by  colonists  from  Sparta.  It  was  long  a  wealthy  seat 
of  commerce;  but  being  reduced  by  the  Homans  in  200 
B  C..  it  never  recovered  its  importance.  /*or>  27.546. 

Tarantula,  n.  [It.  taranbJa  ;  Fr.  tarentule.)  (Znftl.) 
A  sp-cies  ot  spider  (L/C“$a  tarantula),  fam.  Arancidst. 
The  T.  is  a  native  of  the  soiitD  of  Europe.  Its  bite  is 
extremely  venom* »ns,  and  is  equal,  in  the  seventy  of  the 
pain  it  inflicts,  to  the  sting  of  a  wasp.  It  lives  on  the 
grontid.  generally  under  stones  or  in  holes  in  the  earth, 
and  does  not  construct  regular  webs  to  catch  its  prey, 
but  lies  in  wait  for  it.  or  issues  forth  on  predatory  ex¬ 
cursions,  rushing  back  to  its  hole  when  it  has  secured  it. 

Tara  re.  (til-rdr*.)  a  manufacturing  town  of  France, 
dept.  Rhone,  at  the  fend  of  Mont  Tarare.  one  of  the 

I  highest  summits  of  the  peaujolais  range,  21  m.  N.W.  of 

I  Lyon.  The  muslins  of  T.  are  famous  lor  their  fineness. 
1  ibp.  9,712. 

Tara*t*on.ff<5-ra*Ton.)ft  town  of  France.  d**pt.  Bonches- 
dn- Rhone,  on  the  Rhone,  13  ni.  S.W.  of  Aviguon:  p-p. 

I  12,424. 

Tarax'scnin,  n.  [Gr.  t  • rass **.  I  change,  from  its  sup- 
jH.sed  effects  on  the  blood.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plant-, 
order  AsUracae*  T.  officinale  is  the  common  Dandelion. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  very  extensively  employed  as  a 
medicinal  agent,  and  is  believed  to  possess  aperient,  di¬ 
uretic,  and  alterative  properties.  It  contains  a  bitter 
crystalline  principle,  t*»  w  hich  it  seems  to  owe  its  me¬ 
dicinal  power.  The  bright  yellow  flowers  of  this  plant 
open  in  the  morning  between  five  and  six  o  clock,  and 
close  in  the  evening  between  ei — lit  and  nine  —  hence, 
this  was  one  of  the  plants  selected  by  Linnaeus  to  form 
bis  floral  clock. 

Tar'bnronuh,  in  Xndh  Carolina,  a  post-vil Inge.  cap. 

I  of  Edgecotuo  co.,  70  m.  E  of  Raleigh;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 
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Tarazona,  ( la-ra-thrfna .)  two  towns  in  Spain.  1.  On 
the  Queiles,  50  m.  from  Saragossa.  Mannf.  Leather  and 
coarse  woollen  caps.  l*np.  6.000.  —  2.  In  the  prov.  of 
Albacete.  Mannf.  Printed  cottons  and  handkerchiefs. 
F>p.  6,500. 

Tarbex.  '.tarb.)  a  town  of  France,  cap.  of  thedept.r*  the 
Hautes  Pyrenees,  on  the  Adour.  25  in.  from  Pan.  it  is 
the  ***at  of  an  active  general  trade.  l*p.  15,720. 

Tar  cli^rades.  Tar  <li^rA«lA.  n  pi.  [|^»t  tardus, 
slow,  gradior.  I  march.]  A  family  **f  e«ientatc  Mammals, 
comprising  those  which  are  remarkable  for  the  slowness 
of  their  motions  when  upon  the  ground,  as  the  sloths. 

Tardily,  ad  r.  Slowly;  with  sl*(w  pace  or  motion. 

Tar'll i  lies*,  n.  The  state  or  quality  «*f  being  tardy. 

Tar  do,  n.  [It.,  slow  ]  (Mas.  ,  A  term  deuotine  that 
the  movement  to  which  it  is  affixed  is  to  be  performed 
slowly.  It  is  nearly  the  same  in  signification  a s  largo. 

Tar'ily,  a.  (comp,  tardier;  *uj»tI  tardier.  Fr. 
tardif.]  Slow;  moving  with  slow  or  hesitating  pare  or 
motion. —  Late;  dilatory;  behindhand;  as,  a  person 
tardy  in  his  payments. 

Tar <iy-$faited,  a.  Slow-paced. 

Tare.  n.  (From  A.  S.  tinan.  tyrigan .  to  vex.  to  con¬ 
sume  ]  ( liot  )  The  common  name  of  Errum  hirsutum , 
and  other  species  of  the  genus  Krtum.  q  r. 

— -LFr.;  It.  and  i*p.  tara .1  (Com  >  A  deduction  made 
from  the  weight  of  goods  by  taking  into  account  the 
weight  of  the  packing.  It  is  said  to  be  real,  when  the 
true  weight  of  smh  a  packing  is  estimated;  average, 
when  a  few  similar  rases  are  taken,  and  the  average  es¬ 
timated  as  equal  on  all  the  cases;  customary,  when  a 
uniform  weight  is  fok^n  as  the  rule  of  the  place.  The 
allowance  of  trd  is  a  fixed  one.  being  4  lbs.  for  every 
104  II*..  in  goods  which  are  liable  to  lose  from  dust,  re¬ 
fuse.  Ac. 

Tar  get,  n.  [A.  S.  targ .]  A  large,  round  shield  ;  a  mark 
to  shoot  at. 

Tar  geted,  a  Furnished  or  armed  with  a  target. 

Tar '{£ii  III.  w.  [Chal.]  The  name  given  to  the  Chaldee, 
or  more  properly  Aramaic,  ver-ion  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Targrmnist,  n.  The  writer  or  ex  poo  nd**r  of  a  targum. 

Tarifa.  ta-rrfa.)  a  town  of  Spain,  on  the  N.  side  of  ths 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  15  m.  from  Gibraltar.  It  is  de¬ 
fended  by  an  old  castle,  built  by  the  Moors.  Pop.  8.643. 

Tariff,  n.  [It.  tariffii  ;  Fr.  tarif ;  Sp.  tarifa]  (Com.) 
A  table  giving  the  various  duties,  drawbacks.  lountiMg, 
Ac.,  charged  or  allowed  on  the  importation  or  exporta¬ 
tion  of  various  articles. 

— r  a.  To  form  a  list  of  duties  npon.  (R.) 

Tariff*  ille.  in  Cn»n'cticut.  a  po^t  tillage  of  Hartford 
co..  45  n».  N  E.  of  New  Haven :  pop.  in  1860.  abt.  2.500. 

Tarija.  or  Tariva.  •*  town  of  Bolivia,  cap.  of  a  dept, 
of  same  name,  bordering  on  the  Argentine  Republic. 
It  is  situated  8<J  ni.  S.E.  of  Cinfi :  pop.  2.:'00. 

Tarkeo.  or  Tarkio.  iu  lot ca.  a  post-vill.  and  township 
of  Page  co..  abt.  11  m.  W.  of  Clanuda;  pop.  in  1869.  271* 

Tarkeo  River.  ris»--  in  Montgomery  co.,  Iowa,  and 
flowing  enters  the  Mi--«*uri  Kiv-r  in  Holt  cn. 

Tarki.  a  t«»wn  of  the  Russian  dominions,  in 

Transcaucasia,  on  ibe  W.  coast  of  the  Caspian,  70  m. 
from  Deri »e nd  ;  pop.  8.700. 

Tarkiln  Creek,  in  Sew  Jersey,  flows  into  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Bay  from  Cuniln-rland  co 

Tar  latan.  n.  A  kind  of  thin,  gauzy  muslin,  used  for 

ladies’  dresses.  Ac. 

Tarl  ton,  in  Odo.  a  post-village  of  Pickaway  co.,  85 
m  S  S  E  of  Columbus  :  ;*//>.  abt.  800. 

Tar  nia.  a  town  of  Peru,  dept,  and  25  m.  S.  of  Jumin  ; 
pop.  abt  8,000. 

Tarn.  n.  A  mountain,  lake,  or  pool;  a  bog;  a  fen;  a 
marsh. 

Tarn,  in  France,  a  river  which  ri«e$  in  Mount  Loz^re* 
anil  after  a  couiseof  220  ni.,  joins  the  Garoune.  3  m.  from 
Moissac.  —  A  dept.,  formed  of  a  part  of  the  uld  provinc-e 
of  Upper  Languedoc,  and  adjacent  to  the  departments 
of  the  Aveyrun  and  Up|*er  Garonne.  Area,  s*j.  m. 

Desc.  Mountainous  iu  the  S.E.,  being  traversed  by 
branches  of  the  Cevennes;  in  the  other  parts  exhibiting 
a  succession  of  undulating  hills,  interspersed  with  beau¬ 
tiful  plains,  Eirers.  The  A  gout,  Aveyron.  and  Tarn. 
Pro.  All  the  usual  cerealia,  with  various  fruits.  Cattle 
and  sheep  are  extensively  reared,  and  coal  is  worked. 
Manuf.  The  principal  are  woollens  and  cottons,  /top. 
355,513. 

Tarn-et-Garonne.  a  department  in  the  S.  of  France, 

formed  of  p  rtiotisof  the  old  province  Gufonne.and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  detriments  Gers,  Lot.  and  L*> t  and  Ga¬ 
ronne.  Area,  1.436  eq.  m.  Desc.  Fertile  in  the  plains; 
but  generally  exhibiting  an  undulating  surface.  Eirers. 
The  Gamnne,  Tarn,  and  Aveyron.  Pro.  Wheat,  barley, 
maize,  hemp,  fl  »x,  wines,  chestnuts,  and  several  fruits 
of  a  southern  climate,  as  almond-  aud  figs.  Horses  and 
mules  are  also  extensively  reared.  Manuf.  Unimpor¬ 
tant.  I ’op.  22 8,96J. 

Tar'nopol,  a  t.-wnof  Austrian  Poland,  on  the  river 
Sered.  70  m.  from  Lemberg; pop.  I8.O0O. 

Tarnish,  r  a.  [Fr.  temir.J  To  sully;  to  diminish, 
deteii- -rate,  or  destroy  the  lu-tre  or  brightness  of:  as, 
to  tarnish  silver  plate,  t  >  tarnish  gilding  by  exposure  to 
damp.  —  To  lessen,  impair,  or  destroy  the  purity  of;  as, 
a  woman  of  tarnished  reputation. 

_ r.  u.  To  become  impaired  in  lustre  or  sheen  ;  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  dull  or  dead  appearauce;  as,  steel  will  tarnish  by 

corrosion. 

_ n.  A  spot;  a  stain  ;  a  blot;  a  blemish;  state  of  being 

tarnished. 

Tar  nistior,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  tarnishes. 

Tar  nishins:.  n.  The  a  t  of  one  w ho,  or  that  w hi  -h, 
tarnishes,  or  the  state  of  being  tarnished.  —  A  process 
of  giving  pdd  or  silver  a  pale  or  dim  ca«t,  without  either 
polisliiug  or  burnLshiug  it.  —  Simmonas. 
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Ta'ro.  a  river  of  N.  Ttaly,  which,  after  a  coarse  of  65  m.,  |  Tar'sns,  n. ;  pi.  Tarsi.  [I*at.]  ( Anat .)  The  ankle,  or 
I’tl In  into  the  Po.  6  m.  from  Casal-Maggiore.  the  seven  bones  which  constitute  that  portion  of  the 

Tarpau  lin,  T]*r|»unliiig;,  Tarpaw'lin^,  w.  |  lower  extremity.  The  tarsus,  or  ankle-joint,  connects 
A  piece  of  canvas  covered  with  tar  or  composition,  to  the  tibia  ami  fibula,  or  bones  of  the  leg,  with  those  of 

render  it  water-proof,  used  to  cover  the  hatches  of  a!  the  foot  or  metatarsus. 

ship,  hammocks,  boats,  Ac. —  A  hat  covered  with  painted  Tar  mum,  or  Tnr'HOlltt,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 


or  tarred  cloth,  worn  by  sailors  and  otheijs.  —  Hence,  by 
implication,  a  sailor;  a  seaman  ;  a  tar. 

Tar  poiit ai  llork.  (Rom.  Hid.)  According  to  the 
legend,  Tarpeia,  the  daughter  ot  the  governor  of  the 
citadel  of  Rome,  surrendered  it  to  the  Sabines,  who  were 
advancing  against  Romulus  (  b.  c.  722)  to  avenge  the  ab¬ 
duction  of  the  Sabine  virgins — on  condition  oi  receiving 
the  gold  bracelets  they  wore  upon  their  left  arms.  Ti¬ 
tus  Tat  ius,  the  Sabine  king,  to  punish  her  per  tidy,  as  lie 
entered  the  gates,  cast  not  only  his  bracelet,  but  bis 
shield  upon  her.  This  example  was  followed  by  bis 
soldiers,  and  Tarpeia  was  crushed  to  death.  Tarpeia 
was  buried  in  the  capitol.  and  the  rock,  from  which 
traitors  were  afterwards  hurled,  received  tier  name. 

Tur<|iai'niti«t'  snrnamed  Pkiscus,  or  Taiiquin  The 
Elukr,  filth  mythical  king  of  Rome,  was  the  sou  of 
Greek  parents,  and  b.  in  the  town  of  Tarquinii,  in  .Etru¬ 
ria.  succeeding  Ancus  Martins,  614  u.  c.  He  had,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  legends,  a  long  and  prosperous  reign, and 
had  reached  his  80th  year,  when  he  was  assassinated  by 
the  sons  of  Ins  predecessor,  b  c.  576.  To  T.  Priscus  are 
attributed  several  changes  ill  the  constitution,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  and  the  building  of  the 


River  Cydmis,  18  tu.  from  Adana.  Its  antiquity  is  great, 
as  it  is  said  both  by  Arrian  and  Strabo  to  have  been 
founded  by  Sardanapalus.  It  was  much  favored  by 
Augustus,  as  well  as  Adrian,  and  rose  to  such  celebrity 
as  to  rival  in  wealth  and  grandeur,  as  well  as  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  literature  and  science,  Athens,  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria.  Hardly  a  single  inscription,  or  monument 
of  beauty  or  art,  can  be  now  discovered.  The  port  is 
abt.  7  or  8  in  distant  from  the  town.  l\>p  Estimated 
at  30, OUO  in  w  inter,  and  scarcely  7, Out)  in  summer,  a  large 
part  of  the  people  repairing  to  the  highlands  of  the  in¬ 
terior  during  the  excessive  heat  of  summer.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  St.  Paul,  of  the  philosopher  Athenodorus, 
and  I  lie  Stoic  Antipater. 

Tart,  a.  [A.  S.  tmrt. J  Acidulous;  sharp  or  poignant 
to  the  taste;  as,  a  lart  fruit.  —  Cutting;  snarp;  severe; 
incisive;  pungent;  as,  a  tart  rebuke 
— u.  [O.  Fr.  tarte  ;  Swed.  tart.]  A  species  of  pie  or  pas¬ 
try,  consisting  of  fruit  or  preserves,  baked  in  a  covering 
of  paste;  as,  an  apple-tar/,  ajam-tarl. 

Tar  tan,  n.  [Fr.  Uretaine.]  Cloth  woven  in  colors, 
originally  of  wool  or  silk;  —  specifically,  woollen  cloth, 
checkered  or  crons- burred  with  tii reads  of  various  colors; 
as,  Scottish  tartan. 


Forum 

Taiwui'nius,  snrnamed  Superbus,  or  Tarquin  The  Proud,  I  Tar  tan,  TaiKtane,  w.  [Fr.  lartane.  from  Ar.  tarrad , 
seventh  and  last  mythical  king  of  Rome,  grandson  of  a  fast-sailing  vessel. j  (Aaut.)  A  small  coasting  vessel 
the  preceding,  obtained  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  j  of  the  Meditcrraueau,  with  one  must,  a  bowsprit,  aud  a 
Servian  Tullius,  whose  daughter.  Tiillia,  he  had  married,  I  lateen  sail. 

and  rendered  himself  odious  to  the  Romans  by  his  pride  T'ir'tar,  n.  [Fr.  tar  Ire.  ]  ( Chem .)  A  whitish  crust  de¬ 
nial  cruelty.  He  appears  also  in  the  legends  as  a  sue-  j  posited  from  wines  upon  the  inside  of  the  ca>ks  iu  which 
cessful  warrior,  strengthening  and  extending  the  infill-  they  are  stored.  It  consists  essentially  of  the  sparingly 


enee  of  Homo.  The  rape  of  Lucretia.  by  his  son.  Sextus 
Tarquinius.  is  represented  as  the  immediate  occasion  of 
the  revolution  which  put  an  end  to  the  monarchy,  aud 
established  the  republic  of  Rome,  about  507  B.  c. 

Tar  rago  na,  a  seaport-town  of  Spain  in  Catalonia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Francoli.  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  52  in  from  Barcelona.  Manuf.  Soap,  spirits, 
coarse  cloth,  hats,  Ac.  Pop  14,600. 

Tnr  rakai,  (  Hay  of.)  a  port  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  di¬ 
viding  the  island  of  >auhalien  from  Mauchooria.  It  is 
4'»om.  long,  with  a  breadth  varying  between  50  and  200. 

Tar'rant.  in  Texas,  a  N.  Co. ;  area,  960  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
W.  Fork  of  Trinity  River,  Clear  Fork,  and  Mary’s  Creek. 
Surface,  mostly  prairies;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Birdsville. 
l*np  abt.  8,000.  —  A  post-village,  cap.  of  liopkins  co., 
300  m  N.E.  of  Austin  City  ;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Tarra'wa,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  15  miles  from 
Barcelona:  pop.  6,000. 

Tarrejra.  (tar-rai'ga,)  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  7 
in.  from  Cervara  :  pop.  4.500. 

Tarr^n'tiuii,  in  Pennsylvania,*  post-village  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co.  20  m.  N.E.  of  Pittsburg;  pop.  ai»r.  900. 

Tar'riaiire.  n  [Prom  tarry.]  Act  of  tarrying. 

Tar  rlrr.  n.  One  who  tarries  or  delays. 

Tar  rock,  n.  (Zodl.) 

See  L \  Rl  U.E. 

Tar  ry,  v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  tarried,  tSr'rid.)  [Fr 
larder,  to  stay,  from  Lat.  tardus,  slow.]  To  loiter;  to 
stay  behind;  to  hold  back ;  to  remain  hi  arrear.  —  To 
delay;  to  defer  ;  to  procrastinate;  to  dilly-dally ;  to  put 
off  going  or  coining  — To  stay  ;  to  dwell;  to  abide;  to 
lodge  or  remain  in  a  place.  — (This  word  is  seldom  used 
except  iu  composition.) 

— v.  a.  To  wait  or  remam  for;  to  stay  or  stop  for ;  as, 
*•  He  plodded  on  his  way,  tarrying  no  further  question.” 

— n  Stay  ;  stop  ;  hesitation  ;  halt :  delay  ;  procrastination. 

— a.  (  From  tar.  |  Consisting  of,  covered  with,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  tar;  as,  a  tarry  tope. 

T/ir  ryfinvii.  in  t/e.v  York,  a  post-village  of  West¬ 
chester  co,  27  m.  N.  of  New  York  :  pop.  abt.  7,000. 

Tarae,  u.  (Anat.'  The  Tvksus,  q  e. 

T.irali  isli.  a  name  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
and  which,  in  seme  passages.  seems  identical  with  Tar- 
Pssnx.  a  city  a  n*  emporium  of  the  Piueuicians  in  Spain, 
somewhere  n  ar  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir ;  while 
in  others  it  'jcmih  used  is  a  general  expression  applica¬ 
ble  to  ail  the  distant  shores  of  r.urope. 

Tar’ftier.  n.  (Zodl.)  The  English  of  Tarsi  us,  a  genus 
of  Quadruniaiious  M.itu- 
malia.  belonging  to  tiie 
Lena**!?*,  aud  inhabit¬ 
ing  tne  Moluccas.  They 
have  tue  tarsi  elongated, 
which  gives  to  their 
limbs  a  disproportionate 
extent;  tail  very  long; 
large  membranous  ears; 
and  great  eyes,  which  in¬ 
dicate  a  n  ctnriial  life. 

They  feet  I  chiefly  on  liz¬ 
ards;  hold  their  prey  in 

'  their  fore  arms,  while 
they  rest  on  their  haun¬ 
ches;  produce  one  young 
at  a  birth,  aud  live  in 
pairs. 

Tarsu»rrapky.  n  [Gr. 
tursos.  the  sole  ol  the  foot, 
and  raphe,  a  suture.] 

(Snrq.)  An  operation  for 
diminishing  the  size  of  the  opening  between  the  eyelids 
w  hen  it  is  enlarged  by  surrounding  cicatrices. 

I'arsot  omy.  n.  [Gr  torsos,  and  tome,  a  cutting.] 
(Sury,)  The  section  or  removal  of  the  tarsal  cartilages. 


soluble  bitartrate  of  potash.  When  purified,  it  crystal¬ 
lizes  iu  oblique  rhombic  prisms  of  snowy  whiteness, 
forming  ordinary  cream  of  T.  Crude  T.t  or  argol,  forms 
the  chief  source  of  tartaric  acid.  —  Also,  a  salivary  con¬ 
cretion  which  forms  an  incrustation  upon  the  teeth. 
According  to  Berzelius,  it  consists  of  salivary  mucus, 
13  5  ;  animal  mattersolubie  in  muriatic  acid, 7*5;  eartny 
phosphate  of  lime,  70*0  =  400. 

-A  person  of  a  bitter,  irritable  temper;  especially,  an 
irascible  domineering  woman;  as.  that  man  who  mar¬ 
ries  a  tartar  is  to  he  profoundly  pitied. 

( Ge->g .)  See  Tax  tars.  (Also  written  Tatar.) 

To  catch  a  Tartar ,  to  encounter  an  antagonist  who 
proves  to  be  more  than  one’s  match  iu  strength  or  cun 
ning. 

Tartar  emetic.  (Med.)  So  called  because  prepared  by 
acting  on  the  oxide  ot  antimony  by  means  of  tartrate 
of  potash.  It  is  very  largely  used  as  an  internal  remedy 
in  cases  of  pulmonary  disease;  us  a  counter-irritant, 
either  to  produce  redness  and  heat,  or  excite  successive 
crops  of  small  pustules  or  blisters,  in  which  cases  it  is 
employed  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  the  strength  de¬ 
pending  on  the  quickness  with  wnich  the  effect  is  de 
sired. 

The  young  of  the  Kittiwake.  Tarta  rean,  Tarfa  reous,  a.  Pertaining  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  Tartarus;  hence,  hellish;  iufernal;  as,  the  Tar¬ 
tarean  shades. 

Tarta  rean,  a.  ( Geog .)  Belonging  or  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  Tartary. 

Tartarean*,  ( tar -tdf re-us,)  a.  Consisting  of,  or  re- 
senib.ing,  tartar. 

(Rot.)  Presenting  a  rough  aud  crumbled  surface,  as 
certain  lichens. 

Tartaric*  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  An  organic  acid  obtained 
principally  from  the  crude  tartar  formed  on  the  insides 
of  the  casks  in  which  wine  is  stored.  It  also  occurs  iu 
the  berries  of  the  tamarind  and  of  the  mountain  ash. 
In  order  to  prepare  the  acid,  the  crude  tartar,  which 
cou*ist8  mainly  of  hilartrate  of  potash,  is  dissolved  iu 
boiling  water,  and  chalk  is  added  until  effervescence 
ceases.  Insoluble  tartrate  of  lime  is  precipitated,  and 
neutral  tartrate  of  potash  remains  dissolved.  The  tar¬ 
trate  of  potash  remaining  in  solution  is  then  decom¬ 
posed  into  tartrate  oi  lime  and  chloride  of  potassium, 
by  chloride  of  calcium.  The  product  of  the  two  opera¬ 
tions  is  well  washed  and  digested  with  dilute,  oil  of  vi¬ 
triol  at  a  gentle  heat.  The  T.  .4.  is  thus  set  free,  in¬ 
soluble  sulphate  of  lime  being  thrown  down.  When 
cool,  the  liquid  is  filtered,  evaporated  in  leaden  vessels 
to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  allowed  to  crystallize, 
tire  formation  of  the  cry-tals  being  favored  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  sulphuric  acid".  The  acid  thus  obtained  crys¬ 
tallizes  iu  large  colorless  transparent  rhombic  prisms, 
which  are  permanent  in  dry  air.  T.  A.  dissolves  readily 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  wood  spirit.  It  is  much  used  iu 
dyeing  and  iu  medicine.  T.  A.  is  a  dibasic,  and  exhibits 
a  strong  tendency  to  form  double  salts,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties.  The  most  important  sails  of  this 
acid  are  the  following: —  Hi  tartrate  of  Pit  ash,  or  pure 
cream  of  tartar.  If  is  sparingly  sol  aide  iu  cold  water, 
requiring  about  180  times  its  own  weight  for  solution. 
It  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  aperient,  and  when  heated 
to  redness  in  a  covered  crucible,  it  forms  the  mixture 
ol  carbon  and  carbonate  of  potash  known  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  as  black  flux.  Calcined  with  twice  its  weight  of 
water,  it  forms  white Jlux.  In  its  impure  state  it  forms 
the  chief  source  of  T.  A.  Its  composition  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  formula  KO.HO.CgH4'  ho-  The  equivalent 
of  basic  water  may  be  replaced  by  different  bases  ;  such 
as  soda,  sesqtiioxide  of  iron,  and  teroxide  of  antimony. 
Tartrate  of  potash  and  soda,  or  Rochelle  salt,  forms  large 
hexagonal  prismatic  crystals.  It  is  much  used  in  medi¬ 
cine  as  an  aperient.  The  double  tartrates  of  iron  and 
potash,  and  of  iron  and  ammonia,  are  also  used  lor  the 
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same  purpose.  Tartrate  of  potash  and  antimony,  ot 
tartar  emetic,  has  long  been  extensively  used  iu  medi¬ 
cine.  It  may  he  prepares)  by  mixing  three  parts  of  ter¬ 
oxide  ot  antimony  w  ith  four  i>arts  of  cream  of  tartar, 
into  a  thin  paste,  with  water,  and  allow  ing  it  to  digest 
f*r  several  hours.  It  is  then  boiled  with  water,  filtered 
while  hot,  aud  allowed  to  crystallize.  Internally  ad¬ 
ministered  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains,  it  acts  as  a 
powerful  emetic;  in  doses  of  one  grain  and  under,  as  a 
sedative  and  expectorant.  It  is  very  much  prescribed 
in  a  great  variety  of  diseases.  A  compound,  similar  in 
character  to  tartar  emetic,  may  be  formed  with  arse- 
nious  acid.  B<<racicacid  will  also  replace  the  equivalent 
of  water  in  the  Intartrate  ol  potash;  thus  acting  as  a 
pseudo- base,  it  toruis  the  borotai  trateof  potash,  a  solu¬ 
ble  tartar  used  iu  medicine  as  a  purgative. 

Tartarou*,  a.  Consisting  of  tartar,  or  partaking  of 
its  qualities  ;  containing  tartar. 

Tar'lar*,  or  Ta  tar*,  n.pl.  (Hist.)  The  T.  were  a 
tribe  nearly  allied  to  t lie  Mongols  in  race,  but  their 
name  became  afterwards  synonymous  with  that  of  the 
Mongols,  and  came  to  he  extended  to  all  the  tribes 
brought  under  Mongolic  sway  by  Genghis  Khan  and  his 
successors,  including  Tuugusir  and  Turkic  races.  The 
tern*  is  therefore  not  to  be  considered  as  ethnological, 
though  all,  or  almost  all,  the  peoples  included  under  it, 
iu  its  w'idest  sense,  belong  to  the  Turanian  family,  but 
is  rather  to  be  understood  iu  the  same  sense  as  the  term 
“Frank”  used  by  Mohammedans.  In  the  classification 
of  languages,  Tartaric  has  become  the  distinctive  name 
of  that  class  of  Turanian  languages  of  which  the  Turk¬ 
ish  is  the  most  prominent  im-moer,  while  the  Mongolic 
form  a  separate  class. 

Tartary,  or  Tat  ary,  (tar’ta-re.)  By  this  name  is  un¬ 
derstood  a  vast  extent  of  country  comprising  the  great 
central  belt  of  Asia,  from  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  the  Eastern 
Ocean,  including  a  large  region 
of  Persia,  Thibet.  China, and  Mon¬ 
golia,  and  may  be  said  to  extend 
from  35°  to  5o°  N.  Lat.,  and  from 
53°  to  135°  E  Lon.  Tartary,  how¬ 
ever,  is  now  usually  divided  for 
convenience  into  East  and  West 
Tartary.  Western  Tartary  ap¬ 
pertains,  by  conquest,  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  Russia,  and  extends 
from  the  Black  to  the  Caspian 
Seas,  that  portion  to  the  east  of 
Mount  Imaiis,  or  Beltir,  being 
taken  as  Independent  Tartary. 

Eastern  Tartary  belongs  almost 
entirely  to  China,  or  is  tributary 
to  that  empire,  aud  is  divided 
into  three  provinces  —  Tcitcicar, 

Kirin,  aud  Leaotong.  In  a  more 
restricted  and  proper  sense.  Tar¬ 
tary  is  identical  with  Turkiatan. 

Tar  tarus,  n.  [Lit.,  from  Gr. 
tortaros,  a  dark  abyss  ]  (Myth  ) 

The  name  of  the  infernal  regions 
over  which  Pluto  ruled  ;  Hades,  j 

Tart  ini,  Guiseppe,  (tar-te'ne,) 
a  celebrated  Italian  musician, 

B.  at  Pisano,  1602,  who  became 
so  excellent  a  performer  on  the 

violin  that  he  was  appointed  costume  of  KffooNDOOZ, 
niHSU-ri.l  thelmml  imlieOliiii-.  il  (t.  ,Ddependenl  T,rt»rj. 
ol  St.  Anthony,  at  i  adua.  Ills  or  Turkistau.) 
works  are  sonatas,  and  a  trea¬ 
tise  on  music,  which  was  translated  into  English  by 
Sullingfleet.  1>.  1770. 

[From  tart.]  Somewhat  tart;  as,  a  tart- 
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Tsirt  i«ti,  a. 

ish  taste. 

Tart  lot.  n. 
Tartly,  adr. 


A  small  tart  containing  fruit  or  jam. 
Sharply;  with  aridity ;  with  poignancy; 
sexereiy;  with  sourness  of  aspect;  in  a  tart  manner. 

Tart'no**.  n.  Quality  of  being  tart;  acidity:  sharp¬ 
ness  to  I  lie  taste;  also,  sharpness  of  language  or  man¬ 
ner;  sourness;  keenness;  poignancy;  acrimony;  asper¬ 
ity;  as.  tartness  of  temper. 

Far  Irate,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Tartaric  Acid. 

Tar'tro-v  iii'ic.  a.  [From  Lat.  turtaeum.  tartar,  and 
vinum,  wine.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or 
designating,  a  certain  acid. 

Tirtro-nnic  acid.  (Chem.)  An  acid  composed  of 
tartaric  acid,  in  which  an  atom  of  water  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  oxide  of  ethyl,  (C4II5O). 

Tsirt  ti  Hr',  w.  [Derived  from  the  name  of  the  celebrated 
comedy  of  Moliere.J  A  nickname  for  an  In  pucritical 
pretender  to  devotion. 

Tsirt  11  tl‘  ism.  (• Izm ,)  v.  The  practice  of  tartnffes. 

Tar  -water,  n.  A  cold  infusion  of  tar  in  water,  for¬ 
merly  a  celebrated  remedy  for  many  chronic  affections. 
—  Also,  the  aiuuioniacal  water  of  gas-works. 

Task.  n.  [0.  Fr.  tasrhe:  Fr.  tdche,  a  task,  duty;  Lat. 
tuxotis,  a  rating,  valuing  J  A  definite  amount  of  work 
or  labor  imposed  by  another,  to  be  in  a  limited  or  speci¬ 
fied  time;  as.  the  task  of  daily  toil.  —  Business;  under¬ 
taking;  emplovmciit;  occupation. 

••  His  mental  powers  were  equal  to  greater  tasks.”— Atterbur/y. 

— Arduous  or  burdensome  labor  or  employment;  as,  the 
herculean  task  of  subjugating  a  brave  and  patriotic 
people.  —  A  lesson;  unallotted  portion  of  study  imposed 
by  a  teacher  or  preceptor;  as,  to  set  each  boy  his  task. 

To  take  to  task.  To  chide ;  to  reprove :  to  reprimand ; 
to  charge  with  a  fault;  as,  to  take  a  servant  to  task  for 
dilatoriness. 

— r.  a.  [0.  Fr.  tascher.]  To  allot  or  assign  to  a  definite 
or  specified  amount  of  labor  or  employment;  as,  to  task 
a  servaut.  —  To  exact  an  excessive  amount  of  t<-il  or 
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mnl  a  Iter  winds  the  coimtry  ln>w  called  New  Zealand. 
Xnsiiiu  nia.  See  \  an  Diemen’s  Lvmi,  and  p.  21199, 

1  nH  se.  it.  [fr.;  It  tewj  A  cu|>  or  bowl ;  a  chalice, 
l.issol,  w.  [  L.  Lut,  tassel#,  knots  made  of  gold  and 
m!k,  ot  many  folds,  hanging  from  the  corners  of  gar- 
nients-j  A  sort  of  pendent  ornament,  attaihed  to  the 
corners  of  cushions,  to  curtains,  and  the  like,  ending  in 
loose  threads  —A  small  rilibonofsilk  sewed  to  a  book, 
to  lie  put  between  the  leaves  as  a  marker.  —  The  pen¬ 
dent  head  of  some  plants,  as  of  maize.  —  A  teasel.  See 
Teasel. 

— *'•  1  "»;>■  «od  PP-  TAS8ELI.ED.)  (tds’sdd.)  To  put  forth 

a  tassel  or  flower,  as  the  maize. 

— v.  a.  To  adorn  or  equip  with  tassels;  as,  to  tassel  a  cap. 
Ta«*inon<£  ,  or  Ta^smtonq  Grove,  in  Imikuta,  a  post- 
village  of  Porter  co.,  nht.  10  in.  S.E.  of  Valparaiso. 

Tas  so,  Torquato,  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  modern 
Italy,  was  the  son  of  Bernardo  Tasso,  himself  a  good  poet, 
and  was  B.  at  Sorrento,  loll,  lie  studied  law  at  the 
University  of  Padua,  but  had  no  heart  for  it,  and  vexed 
his  father  by  liking  poetry  better  and  writing  it.  After 
being  for  some  years  in  the  service  of  Cardinal  Luigi 
d’Lste,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  at  the  court  of  Al¬ 
fonso,  duke  of  Ferrara,  brother  of  the  cardinal,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  service  of  Alfi»n<o,  who  admired  his  poetical 
compositions,  and  made  him  his  familiar  associate.  T 
the  while  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  fair  Princess 
Eleonora,  the  duke’s  sister,  and  had  addressed  to  her 
many  love-songs,  some  of  them  overpassing  the  line  ol 
delicacy  and  propriety.  The  princess  remained  his 
friend,  hut  nothing  more.  It  appears  prohulde  that 
Altoimo  by  some  means  became  possessed  of  some  ot 
7Vs  verses  to  Eleonora,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of 
his  subsequent  treatment  of  the  poet.  The  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  was  ot  a  very  irritable  temper,  and  on  some  occa¬ 
sions  did  not  restrain  himself  from  passionate  and  offen¬ 
sive  outbreaks.  On  one  such  occasion,  in  1577,  the  duke 
bad  him  arrested  and  confined  in  a  convent,  alleging  that 
he  was  mad;  hut  T  made  his  escape,  ami  visited  Sor¬ 
rento  aud  Koine.  He  soon  alter  begged  and  obtained 
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leave  of  the  duke  to  return  to  Ferrara;  but  it  was  on 
condition  of  submitting  to  the  rules  of  the  physicians; 
and  he  was  not  permitted  to  see  the  princess.  Again 
he  left  Ferrara,  went  to  Mantua,  Urbino,  and  Turin,  but 
was  induced  to  return  early  in  1579.  His  demean 
was  so  violent  that  he  was  once  more  arrested  and  con¬ 
fined  in  a  madhouse,  where  alter  a  time  he  appears  to 
have  been  kindly  treated,  and  was  allowed  to  write  and 
receive  the  visits  of  his  friends.  Among  those  who 
came  to  see  him  were  Montaigne,  the  great  French  es¬ 
sayist,  and  the  younger  Aldo,  one  of  the  famous  print¬ 
ers.  Through  the  intercession  of  several  sovereigns, 
the  pope,  the  emperor,  the  duke  of  Mantua,  and  the 
grami-duke  of  Tuscany,  on  his  behalf,  he  was  liberated 
in  1586,  and  went  first  to  the  court  of  Mantua.  lie 
could  not  rest,  but  moved  from  place  to  place,  now  at 
Naples,  now  at  Rome,  then  at  Florence;  ami  in  1594 
lie  was  called  to  Koine,  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  Pope 
Clement  VIII.  the  laurel  crown.  But  soon  after  his  ar¬ 
rival  he  fell  ill.  and  by  his  own  desire  was  removed  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Onolrio,  where  lie  died.  7”s  inas¬ 
ter-piece  is  the  (Jerusalem me.  Libera  ta,  an  epic  poem  in 
24  books,  on  I  lie  events  of  the  great  Crusade  and  the 
recovery  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1581 ;  ami  the  savage  attacks  made  on  it  by 
the  critics  wounded  the  sensitive  poet  severely.  It 
nevertheless  won  immense  admiration,  passed  through 
seven  editions  within  the  first  year,  and  took  its  place 
among  the  great  poems  of  the  world.  It  is  constantly 
reprinted,  and  has  been  translated  into  almost  all  the 
languages  of  Europe.  Among  his  other  works,  which 
are  very  numerous,  are  Rinalda  (his  earliest  poem), 
Amintu  fan  exquisite  pastoral  drama),  11  Tnrrismnndu\ 
poems,  dialogues,  und  other) 
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— v.  n.  To  try  by  the  mouth;  to  cat  or  drink;  or  to  eat 
or  drink  a  little  only;  to  have  a  smack ;  to  excite  a  par¬ 
ticular  sensation  by  which  the  quality  or  flavor  is  dis¬ 
tinguished ;  followed  by  of;  as,  this  wine  tastes  of  the 
wood.  —  To  distinguish  intellectually;  to  try  the  relish 
ot  anything;  to  he  tinctured;  to  have  a  particular 
quality  or  character;  to  experience;  to  have  perception 
of;  as,  ho  tastes  of  my  bounty.  —  To  take  for  gratifica¬ 
tion;  to  enjoy  sparingly ;  as,  one  tastes  ot  pleasure  in 
moderation. 

— n.  Act  of  tasting;  gustation. 

( Fnysiol .)  One  of  t.ie  five  special  senses  by  which  are 
perceived  certain  impressions  made  by  particles  of 
bodies,  dissolved  by  the  saliva  in  the  mouth.  The  object 
clearly  is  to  take  cognizance  of  matters  about  to  be 
swallowed,  aud  to  uct  as  sentinels  to  the  alimeutar) 
canal,  at  the  entrance  of  which  tin  y  are  situated.  The 
T.  of  bo  .ies  are  very  different  and  varied;  but  in  order 
to  have  a  T .  a  substance  must  be  either  liquid  or  soluble 
in  tjie  mouth.  The  organ  of  T.\s  the  tongue,  and  the 
s<-at  ol  sensibility  is  the  mucous  covering  of  its  surface. 
It  is  dependent  on  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth,  aud 
the  glosso  pharyngeal  nerves, —  the  former  distributed 
to  the  two  anterior  thirds,  and  the  latter  to  the  pos¬ 
terior  third  of  the  tongue.  This  organ  is  covered  over 
w  ith  minute  prominences,  which,  when  magnified,  pre¬ 
sent  four  principal  forms;  viz..  1.  Simple  papillae; 

2.  Conical  or  filiform  papilla;;  3.  Fungiform  papillm; 
4.  Circumvallate,  or  calcuorm  papillae.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  two  lormer  are  more  especially  concern'd  in 
the  sense  of  touch,  with  which  the  tongue  is  also  highly 
endowed;  while  the  two  latter,  but  particularly  the 
last,  constitute  more  especially  the  apparatus  of  T. 
Sapid  bodies  pressed  against  these  papillae  give  rise  to 
impressions,  which,  when  transmitted  to  the  brain,  oc¬ 
casion  the  peculiar  sensation.  The  condition  lor  the 
perception  of  T.  are, —  1.  The  presence  of  a  nerve  with 
special  endowments;  2.  The  irritation  of  this  nerve  by 
tiie  sapid  matters  ;  3.  The  solution  of  these  matters  in 
the  secretions  of  the  organ  of  T.  The  precise  mode  in 
which  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  are  stimulated  is  not 
understood.  This  sense  is  much  more  acute  in  sonic 
persons  than  others,  and  may  he  much  improved  by 
education,  as  in  the  case  of  wine-tasters,  it  is  dimin¬ 
ished  or  lost  in  febrile  or  other  disorders  which  alter 
the  condition  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  tongue  and 
mouth.  Prolessor  Bam  classifies  the  different  kinds  ol 
T.  as  follows: — 1.  Relishes,  or  the  agreeable  leelings 
arising  from  the  stimulus  of  food  on  the  organs  of  mas- 
tigatiou  and  deglutition,  — they  are  of  an  intense  and 
massive  kind ;  2.  Disgusts,  or  the  opposite  of  relishes; 

3.  Sweet  7’.,  as  that  of  sugar ;  4.  bitter  T.,  as  that  of 
quinine  or  biltei  aloes;  5.  Saline,  us  that  of  common 
salt;  6.  Alkaline;  7.  Sour,  or  acid;  8.  Astringent;  9. 
Fiery,  as  that  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

(sEstJuUics.)  That  faculty  of  the  human  mind  by 
which  we  judge  of  the  beautiful  and  proper,  and  distin¬ 
guish  them  from  the  ugly  and  unsuitable.  Much  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  lias  prevailed  respecting  the  nature 
of  this  faculty.  By  some  it  has  been  regarded  as  the 
result  of  caprice  or  fashion,  without  any  uniform  or  per¬ 
manent  principles  on  which  to  ground  its  decisions;  br¬ 
others,  a  compound  of  various  complex  elements,  in  the 
resolution  of  which  into  its  component  parts  several 
ingenious  attempts  have  been  made.  It  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be,  as  stated  by  Burke,  “a  separate  faculty  of 
the  mind;”  “a  species  of  instinct,  by  which  we  are 
struck  naturally  and  at  the  first  glance,  without  any 
previous  reasoning,  with  the  excellencies  and  defects  of 
a  composition.”  It  is,  however,  highly  susceptible  of 
improvement  by  being  made  habitually  and  attentively 
conversant  with  a  particular  class  of  agreeable  objects. 
This  faculty  exercises  an  important  and  highly  beneficial 
influence  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  ours,  not  only 
over  the  pursuits  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
study  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  but  over  the  enjoy 
ments  of  every  individual  who  partakes  of  the  general 
refinement  of  manners. 

— Style;  manner  with  respect  to  what  is  pleasing;  as,  he 
dresses  in  bad  taste.  —  A  bit;  a  small  portion  given  or 
taken  as  a  sample  or  specimen  ;  a  little  piece  tasted  or 
eaten  ;  as,  a  taste  of  Gruyere  cheese. 

Tattle  Til  I,  a.  Tasty  ;  having  a  high  taste  or  relish;  as, 
a  tasteful  dish. —  Having  or  exhibiting  good  taste;  as, 
she  is  tasteful  in  dress. 

Tastefully,  adv.  With  good  taste. 

TattteTu  1  ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  tasteful. 

Taste'letttt,  a.  Having  no  taste;  insipid;  as,  tasteless 
food. — Having  no  power  of  giving  pleasure;  as,  tasteless 
recreations. 

Tiittte'lettttly,  adv.  In  a  tasteless  manner. 

Tattle  lettttiietttt,  n.  Want  of  taste  or  relish. 

Tattl  er,  n.  One  who  tastes;  also,  one  who  first  tastes 
food  or  liquor;  as,  a  tea-taster,  a  win  e-taster. 

Tast  ily,  adv.  With  good  taste;  in  a  tasty  manner. 

Tattt'in^,  7i.  Act  of  perceiving  by  the  tongue.  —  The 
sense  by  which  we  perceive  or  distinguish  savors. 


the  direction  is  contradicted  by  the  word  accordo  or 
Occam  pa  aim  into. 

lastly,  ( tdst'y ,)  a.  (comp.  TASTIER;  superL  TASTIEST.) 
Having  a  good  taste,  or  delicate  perception  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  excellence;  —  said  of  persons;  as,  a  tasty 
connoisseur  in  won  eit  or  wine.— Elegant ;  being  in  har- 
monynvith,  or  conformity  to,  the  principles  of  good 
taste  and  proper  lituess;  as,  a  ta  sty  selection  of  pictures. 
Titles  1Ji  Outo,  a  tow  nship  of  Clermont  co. ,  pop.  uol. 
3,.<0J. 

Th 4 'ii all,  in  Georgia ,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  1,200  cq.  m. 
K tiers.  Ali.iimiha,  CTuiiionchee,  and  Ohoopee.  Surface , 
level;  sot/,  saudy,  but  ferule  along  the  river  banks. 
Cap.  Keiusville.  J*og.  in  lb, 0,4,86). 

Fill  on,  'u'Ai'ouay,  n.  (/loot.)  The  Armadillo  cabassu. 
fcee  Ai.MAD.LL0. 

Til  i  tn,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Sinde,  near  the  banks 
r  ot  the  Indus,  57  m.  from  Hyderabad.  Fop.  abf.  10,1)00. 
Tat'fer,  n.  [From  A.  »S.  Utteran ,  to  tear  or  rend  in  pieces. J 
A  rag,  a  shred,  or  a  part  torn  and  hanging  to  the  main 
body  or  tiling;  —  chiefly  used  in  the  plural  ;  as,  a  poor 
wretch  in  tatters. 

TTat'teretl,  a.  Rent ;  torn  ;  hanging  in  rags  or  shreds. 

(•muVynn,)  n.  A  man  in  rags  or 
t. liters;  a  ragamuffin  ;  a  wretched,  pitiable-looking  ol>- 
j  cct. 

T«ii  Ting',  n.  A  kind  of  lace  edging  woven  or  knit  from 
common  sewing-thread,  with  a  peculiar  stitch. 

I’iil'J lo,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  Ubtellan. ]  To  tell  over  and  over  ;  to 
speak  much  or  often;  to  prate;  to  talk  idly:  to  use 
many  words  with  little  meaning;  as,  the  tattling  qual¬ 
ity  ol  old  age.  —  To  tell  tales ;  to  communicate  sect  etc  ; 
as,  a  tattling  busybody. 

— n.  Prate;  idle  talk  or  chat;  trifling  talk  ;  gossip. 
TaFtlcr,  n.  One  who  tattles;  an  idle  talker.  (Zobl.) 
The  Common  name  of  several  species  of  grallatorial 
birds,  family  Scolopacidie,  belonging  to  different  gen¬ 
era.  The  Wandering  Tattler,  /hteroscelus  brevipes, 
distinguished  by  its  stout  ami  compressed  bill,  is  about 
10  inches  long  and  the  wing  6  inches.  It  inhabits 
Washington  Territory. 

Tftt'llery,  71.  Idle  talk  or  chat. 

Tat/tliu^,  a.  Given  to  idle  talk;  apt  to  tell  tales. 

— n.  Idle  talk  ;  babbling. 

Tat'tlin^Cy,  adv.  In  a  tattling  manner. 

'sat  too',  n.  [Said  to  be  from  Fr.  ta/uder,  to  tap,  to  beat; 
tapotez  tons,  beat  all  of  you.]  ( Mil )  A  beat  oi  the  drum 
at  night,  giving  notice  to  soldiers  to  retreat,  or  to  re¬ 
pair  to  their  quarters  opposed  to  reveille.  —  Devil's 
tattoo ,  a  drumming  or  tapping  with  the  fingers  or  feet, 
as  from  listlessness,  ennui,  absence  of  mind,  fatigue,  or 
the  like;  as,  having  nothing  better  to  do,  lie  beat  the 
Devil's  tattoo  on  the  window-pane. 

Tattoo',  r.  a.  To  prick  the  skin  and  stain  the  punctured 
spots  with  a  colored  substance,  forming  lines  aud  figures 
upon  the  body. 

— Figures  on  the  body,  made  bj'  punctures  and  stains  in 
lines  and  figures. 

Tattoo  ed,  a.  Marked  by  stained  lines  and  figures  on 
the  body  ;  as,  the  tattooed  wrist  of  a  sailor. 
Tnttoo'ing,  w.  The  operation  or  practice  of  pricking 
the  skin  and  staining  the  punctured  spots  with  a  col¬ 
ored  substance,  so  as  to  form  lines  and  figures  ou  the 
body;  the  figures  thus  formed. 

Tan^lit,  n.  ( Aaut .)  Same  as  Taut,  q.v. 

Tang  lit.  imp.  and  pp.  of  Teach,  q.  v. 

Taunt,  v.  a.  [Fr.  tan cer,  to  rebuke.]  To  speak  biting 
wands  to;  to  reproach  with  severe  or  insulting  w'ords; 
to  revile  ;  to  upbraid  ;  to  exprobate;  to  censure;  as,  to 
taunt  a  man  with  his  low  birth. 

— Upbraiding  words ;  bitter  or  sarcastic  reproach;  insult¬ 
ing  invective. 

—a.  (Aaut.)  Very  high  or  towering,  as  a  ship's  mast. 
Taunt  er,  n.  One  who  taunts. 

Tniinl'in;;',  n.  The  act  of  one  who  taunts. 
Tauntingly,  adv.  In  a  taunting  manner. 

Tan n  Ion,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Somerset¬ 
shire,  on  the  river  'lone,  10  m.  from  Bridgewater. 
Mamif.  Coarse  woollen  goods.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  West-Saxon 
kings.  Fop.  15,500. 

Taun  ton,  in  Massachusetts,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Plymouth  co ,  and  flowing  S.W.  enters  Mount  Hope 
Bay  in  Rhode  Island. — A  town,  port  of  entry,  and  semi¬ 
cap.  of  Bristol  co.,  on  Taunton  River,  35  m.  S.  of  Boston ; 
Lat  41°  54'  11"  N.,  Lon.  71°  5'  55"  W.  It  contains  ex¬ 
tensive  manufactures  of  locomotives,  steam-engines,  cot¬ 
ton  and  other  machinery, nails,  tacks, cotton  geods,  Ac.; 
also  ship-building.  Fop  in  1870,  18,6.'*0. 

Tau'ric  C’lierttone'stitt,  The  ancient  name  of  the 
Crimea,  q.  v. 

Tauricor'iions,  a.  [Lat.  taurus ,  bull,  and  cornu, 
horn.J  Horned  after  the  manner  of  a  bull. 

Taurida,  <>r  Krim,  (tau' re-da,)  a  S.  govt,  of  European 
Russia,  consisting  in  part  of  the  Crimean  peninsula,  and 
in  part  of  a  tract  of  mainland  ;  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Clierson  and  Ekaterinosluv,  S.  and  W.  by  the  Black  Sea, 
and  E.  by  the  Sea  of  Azov;  area.  23,460  sq.  m.;  be¬ 
tween  Lat.  44°  30'  and  47°  50'  N.,  and  Lon.  31°  25'  and 
40°  25'  E.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Dnieper,  Ivous- 
kaia,  and  Berda.  Fop.  702,615. 

TauTiiu*.  n.  [From  Gr.  tauros,  bull,  because  originally 
found  in  the  bile  of  the  ox.j  ( Fhysiol .)  A  crystalline 
substance  obtained  by  the  transformation,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  acids  or  alkalies,  of  tauroeholalic  acid,  one  of 
the  constituents  of  bile.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by 
the  action  of  heat  upon  isethionate  of  ammonia.  Its 
composition  is  C4IG.NO$S2. 


(a  tragedy),  many  short  . . . — , - - ,  „  -  -  - 

prose  pieces.  I).  at  Home,  April  25,  1597.  Tlltt'to,  adv.  [It.]  (Mas.)  A  term  used  in  conjunction  fan  rocol,  laurocol  la.u  [Gr.  tauros,  and  holla, 

TahI  alile.a.  [From/uste.J  That  may  be  tasted;  sa-l  wi»h  solo,  to  signify  that  the  instruments  which  caul  glue.J  Glue  made  from  the  ears  and  genitals  of  a  hull, 
vory  •  relishing  I  accompany  by  chords  are  to  play  ouly  single  sounds  till  1  Dungltson. 
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Tauromnclfeian.  (-wia'frt-an,)  a.  Pertaining  or  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to  bull-fights. 

— n  A  matador;  one  who  engages  in  hull-fights. 

Tauromachy,  (-rom'a- Ice,)  n.  [Gr.  tauros ,  bull,  and 
miche ,  fight.]  Bull-fighting. 

Tau  rus,  n.  [Lat. ;  Gr,  tauros.]  ( Astron .)  The  Bui!, 
the  second  in  order  of’  the  12  zodiacal  constellations.  It 
is  marked  thus,  )fy,  and  contains  141  stars,  among  which 
are  AUlebaran,  of  rhe  first  magnitude,  and  the  well- 
known  clusters  called  Pleiades  and  Hyades.  It  is  en¬ 
tered  by  the  sun  in  April. 

( Geng .)  A  chain  of  mountains.  See  Natolia. 

Tatis*.  a  town  of  Austrian  Bohemia,  80  in.  from  Prague. 
Manuf.  Chiefly,  tapes.  P  p.  6.940. 

Tatiste,  ( tous'tai ,)  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon,  on  the 
Kiguel,  170  m.  from  Madrid;  pop.  4,500. 

Taut,  (sometimes,  but  inelegantly,  written  taught,)  a. 
Tightly  drawn,  stretched,  or  strained  ;  —  the  opposite  of 
thick  ;  as,  a  taut  rope.  Also,  neat;  ship-shape;  properly 
disposed  or  ordered :  prepared  against  emergency;  us, 
everything  is  taut  aboard. 

Taii'toelirone.  (-loon,)  n.  [Gr.  tauto,  and  chronos , 
time]  (Math.)  A  curved  line,  having  this  property  that 
a  heavy  body  descending  along  it  by  the  action  of 
gravity  will  always  arrive  at  the  lowest  point  in  the 
same  time,  wherever  the  point  from  which  the  body 
begins  to  fall  be  taken  in  the  curve. 

Tautoegftr leal.  a.  [Gr.  tauton,  for  to  auton ,  the 
same,  and  agoreien,  to  speak.]  Signifying  the  same 
word  or  subject,  but  expressed  in  different  words,  or 
presented  in  a  different  form  ;  —  the  converse  of  alle¬ 
gorical.  (R.) 

Taiitog'.  Tau tans:',  n.  (Zool.)  See  Labrus. 

Tail lologic.  Tautological,  (-loj'ik,)  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing  or  having  reference  to,  or  containing,  tautology. 

Tan  fol'ojiy .  n.  A  repetition  of  the  same  meaning  in 
different  words;  needless  repetition  of  a  thing  in  differ¬ 
ent  words  or  phrases. 

Tautoplionical,  (- fon'ik-l ,)  a.  [Gr.  tauto ,  same,  and 
phone ,  voice,  sound.]  Repeating  the  same  sound. 

Tantopli  ony .  7i.  Repetition  of  the  same  sound. 

Tavaunes,  (fa-raw'.)  The  name  of  an  ancient  family 
of  Burgundy,  w  hich  has  furnished  several  distinguished 
personages  to  French  history  ;  the  most  celebrated  being 
Gaspard  de  Saulx  de  Tavannes,  a  French  marshal,  and 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  commanders,  b.  1509; 
distinguished  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  and  the  religious  wars 
ending  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  I).  1573. 

Tav'eru,  n.  [Fr.  tareme;  Lat.  taberna.)  A  house 
where  wines  or  other  liquors  are  sold,  and  entertain¬ 
ment  provided  for  large  parties;  an  inn. 

Taveniier,  Jean  Baptiste,  ( ta-vair'ne-ai. ,)  a  celebrated 
Eastern  traveller,  b.  in  Paris  1605,  D.  at  Moscow  1686.  He 
made  an  immense  fortune  in  trading  with  diamonds ;  his 
Travels ,  published  in  6  vols.,  1679.  are  highly  valued. 

Tavira.  or  Tavila  (ta-vee'ra.)  a  seaport-town  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  in  Algarva,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Segna,  156  m. 
from  Lisbon  ;  pop.  10,903,  mostly  connected  with  fisheries. 

Tav'i*toc*k,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Devon¬ 
shire.  on  the  Tavy  or  Tay,  13  m.  from  Plymouth;  pop 
8.700.  chiefly  agricultural. 

Tavoy,  (ta-voi',)  a  town  of  British  Burmah,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  25  m.  from  the  sea, and  90  from  Yeh  ;  pop.  11,000. 

Taw,  v.  a.  [A.S.  tawian  J  To  dress  or  prepare  white 
leather  for  gloves,  Ac.,  by  imbuing  skins  with  alum, 
salt,  and  other  substances. 

— n.  [A.  S.]  A  large  marble,  used  in  boy’s  play  ;  also,  a 
game  at  marbles. 

— pi.  A  whip  or  rod  used  by  a  schoolmaster  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  punishment. 

Tuwas  City,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Iosco 
co.,  on  Saginaw  Bay,  abt.  54  m.  N.E.  of  Bay  City. 

Taw  drily.  adv.  In  a  tawdry  manner. 

T;tw'«lriness.  n.  State  of  being  tawdry. 

Taw'tlry,  a.  (comp,  tawdrier;  superl.  tawdriest.) 
Having  an  excess  of  showy  or  tinsel  ornaments;  very 
fine  and  showy  in  colors  without  elegance  or  good 
taste ;  as.  a  tawdry  costume,  a  tawdry  bonnet,  dress,  Ac. 

Tawee,  (taw-e',)  an  island  of  the  A-iatie  Archipelago, 
off  the  N.E.  extremity  of  B  >rneo,  and  contiguous  with 
the  Sooloo-Island  chain.  Ext.  40  miles  long,  with  a 
breadth  of  15.  Lat.  18°  N.,  Lon.  119°  25'  E. 

Taw'er,  w.  One  who  taws  skins. 

Taw'ery,  n.  The  place  where  skins  are  tawed. 

Taw'iiiX',  n.  The  art  or  process  of  dressing  skins.  See 
Leather. 

T  in  'll  i  ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  tawny. 

Taw'liy,  a.  [Fr.  taime ,  from  tanner,  to  tan.]  Of  a 
yellowish-brown  color;  of  the  color  of  things  tanned,  or 
of  nersons  who  are  sunburned;  as,  a  tawny  mulatto,  a 
tawny  lion. 

Tax,  (taks.)  n.  [Norm,  taxus,  taxes;  taxer,  to  settle; 
Lat.  taxo ,  to  appraise,  from  tag,  root  of  tango ,  to  touch.] 
A  rate  or  duty  levied  by  government  on  the  incomes  or 
property  of  individuals,  or  on  the  products  consumed  by 
them. —  Particularly,  the  sum  levied  upon  a  specific 
thing ;  a  sum  imposed  on  individuals,  or  on  some  dis¬ 
tinct  branch  of  their  property  or  source  of  revenue,  for 
state,  local,  or  civic  purposes;  as.  an  income-fa^;,  a  land- 
tax ,  a  capitation-fax,  n  tax  on  watches,  carriages.  Ac.  — 
The  produce  of  such  duty  or  rate  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  national,  state,  local,  or  municipal  government 
for  the  public  good  ;  as,  revenue  derived  from  the  taxes. 
— Hence,  any  obnoxious,  compulsory  or  burdensome 
demand,  duty,  or  charge:  as.  unremitting  labor  is  a 
heavy  tax  upon  health.  —  Charge:  censure. 

(Pol.  Economi/.)  Taxes  are  either  direct  or  indirect. 
“  A  direct  tax  is  one  which  is  demanded  from  the  very 
persons  who  it  is  intended  or  desired  should  pay  it ;  ”  an 
ind>re.ct  tax,  one  which  i*  “demanded  from  one  person 
i»  the  expectation  and  intention  that  ho  shall  indem- 
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nify  himself  at  the  expense  of  another,”  as  in  the  ex¬ 
cise  or  customs.  Direct  taxes  are  generally  on  income, 
indirect  oil  expenditure.  Though  most  governments 
have  had  recourse  to  direct  taxes,  indirect  taxes  have 
generally  been  viewed  with  the  greatest  favor  both  by 
princes  and  subjects.  Being  generally  paid,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  producers,  the  purchasers  confound 
them  with  the  natural  price  of  the  commodity;  and 
hence  their  effects  are  not  so  readily  felt  and  appreci¬ 
ated.  They  have  also  the  advantage  of  being  paid  by 
degrees,  in  small  portions,  and  at  the  time  when  the 
commodities  are  wanted  for  consumption.  Indirect 
taxes,  however,  have  the  disadvantage  that  they  not 
only  increase  the  price  of  the  articles  by  their  amount, 
but  also,  being  advanced  by  the  producers  before  they 
are  finally  paid  by  the  consumers,  the  former  must 
necessarily  have  a  profit  upon  them.  As  the  income 
of  individuals  must  be  derived  from  one  or  more  ol  the 
three  sources  of  rent,  profit,  or  wages,  all  taxes  which 
do  not  fall  upon  capital,  must,  however  imposed,  ulti¬ 
mately  fall  upon  one  or  other  of  these  sources.  —  Taxe s 
on  properly  are  in  most  respects  highly  objectionable, 
differing  but  little  from  taxes  on  capital,  about  the 
worst  that  can  possibly  be  devised.  A  ml  even  though 
such  were  not  the  case,  insuperable  difficulties  stand  in 
the  way  of  establishing  it  on  any  lair  basis.  An  income- 
tax  is  at  first  sight  apparently  the  fairest  of  all  taxes, 
but  in  its  practical  operation  it  is  the  most  unequal, 
oppressive,  and  vexatious  of  any  that  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  assessing  in¬ 
comes  are  of  two  sorts  :  1st,  the  difficulty  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  incomes  of  different  individuals;  and  2d,  the 
difficulty  of  laying  an  equal  tax  on  incomes  derived 
from  different  sources;  incomes  arising  from  rents  of 
land,  houses,  mortgages,  funded  property,  Ac.,  being 
very  different  from  those  arising  from  trade,  business, 
or  profession.  Three  rules  are  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the 
carrying  out  of  an  income-tax  :  1,  that  incomes  below  a 
certain  amount  should  be  altogether  untaxed;  2,  that 
incomes  above  that  limit  should  be  taxed  only  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  surplus  by  which  they  exceed  the  limit  ; 
3,  that  all  sums  saved  from  income  and  invested  should 
be  exempt  from  the  tax.  In  providing  for  the  enormous 
expenditure  resulting  from  the  Civil  War,  the  govt,  of  the 
U.  States  was  compelled  to  inaugurate  the  levying  of 
an  income  tax,  which  still  weighs  on  our  country. 

— c.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  taxed  (takst.)  To  sulyect  to  paj'  a 
tax  or  taxes;  to  lay,  impose,  or  assess  upon  individuals 
a  specific  sum  ;  to  lay  an  impost  or  burden  upon ;  —  spe¬ 
cifically,  to  levy  money  from  for  the  support  of  national, 
state,  or  municipal  government;  as,  are  not  Americans 
taxed  more  than  enough?  —  To  assess,  fix,  or  deter¬ 
mine  judicially,  as  the  amount  of  professional  charges 
on  legal  actions;  as,  to  tax  a  lawyer’s  bill  of  costs.--- 
To  censure;  to  charge;  to  accuse;  —  usually  preceding 
with ,  rarely  of:  as,  the  man  was  taxed  with  the  crime 
in  question.  —  Figuratively,  to  strain  :  to  call  to  task  ;  to 
exact  from  ;  as,  to  tax  one’s  best  endeavors. 

Taxabil  ity,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  taxable. 

Taxable,  a.  -That  may  be  taxed. 

Tax  ablcness.  n.  Taxability. 

Taxa  ceie,  n.  pi.  ( Bot .)  The  Yew  family,  an  order 
of  plants,  class  Gymnogens.  Djag.  Repeatedly  branc  hed, 
continuous  stems,  simple  leaves  often  fork-veined,  soli¬ 
tary  females,  2-celled  anthers  opening  longitudinally 
and  the  membrane  next  the  nucleus  inclosed.  —  There 
are  9  genera  and  50  species,  chiefly  natives  of  temper¬ 
ate  regions,  and  of  the  mountains  of  tropical  countries. 

Taxation,  (taks-d'shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  taxatio. J  A 
taxing  ;  act  of  laying  or  levying  a  tax.  as  upon  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  a  state,  by  government,  local,  or  other  proper 
authorities  for  public  purposes.  —  Act  of  taxing  or 
assessing  a  bill  of  costs. — Tax;  sum  imposed  or  thing 
exacted. 

Tax  er,  n.  One  who  assesses  or  levies  taxes. 

Tax'-free,  a.  Exempt  from  the  payment  of  taxes. 

Tax'icom.  n.  [Lat.  taxus,  a  yew,  and  cornu ,  horn  ] 
(Zodl.)  One  of  a  family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  includ¬ 
ing  those  in  which  the  antenna?  Tradnally  increase  in 
size  as  they  extend  from  the  head,  or  terminate  in  an 
enlargement.  —  Brande. 

Taxifler'mio.  a.  [Fr .  taxidermique.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  taxidermy. 

Tax  icier  mist.  n.  One  skilled  in  taxidermy. 

Tax  icier  my.  n.  [Gr.  taxis,  an  arrangement,  and 
derma,  a  skin.]  The  art  of  preparing  and  arranging 
the  skins  of  animals  intended  for  preservation,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  represent  their  natural  appearance; 
operation  of  stuffing  the  bodies  of  dead  animals  to  be 
kept  as  curiosities. 

Tax'is,  n.  [Gr.,  a  division,  an  arrangement.]  (Arch.) 
That  disposition  which  assigns  to  every  part  of  a  build¬ 
ing  its  just  dimensions.  —  Gwilt. 

— 7i.  [Gr.,  arrangement.]  (Surg.)  The  replacement  of 
parts  which  have  quitted  their  natural  situation,  by  the 
hand,  and  without  instrument  or  operation;  as  in  re¬ 
ducing  hernia  or  rupture. 

Tnxou'omy,  n.  [Gr.  taxis,  order,  and  nomas,  a  law  ] 
That  brunch  or  department  of  natural  history  which 
treats  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  classification. 

Til  xiis,  (taks,us.)  n.  [  I  At.]  (Bot.)  The  yew.  the  typical 
genus  of  the  order  Taxace.se.  T.  Caccata,  the  common 
yew,  is  an  evergreen  tree,  which  often  attains  a  great 
size.  Specimens  of  remarkable  antiquity  are  commonly 
seen  in  old  churchyards.  The  timber  is  extremely 
durable  and  valuable,  and  was  formerly  much  used  for 
making  bows.  Its  leaves  and  young  branches  act  as 
narcotic-acrid  poisons  when  eaten  by  man  or  the  lower 
animals.  T.  Canadensis,  the  Dwarf  Yew,  or  Ground 
Hemlock,  is  a  small,  evergreen  shrub,  with  the  general 
aspect  of  a  dwarf  hemlock  spruce  (Pinus  CaTiadetisis.) 
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It  grows  on  thin,  rocky  soils  in  shady  places.  2-3  feet 
long,  from  Canada  to  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky. 
Leaves  nearly  an  inch  long,  arranged  in  2  opposite 
rows,  on  the  sides  of  the  branchlets.  Staininate  flowers 
in  small,  roundish,  axillary  heads.  Drupes  oval,  con¬ 
cave  or  open  at  the  summit,  red  and  juicy  when  mature. 

Tay,  (tai,)  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Scotland,  which 
rises  on  the  frontier  of  Lorn,  in  Argylesliire,  and  after 
a  course  from  120  to  150  in.,  falls  into  the  German 
Ocean,  8  m.  below  Dundee. 

Tay  (TocBb),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Scottish 
Lakes,  lies  in  Breadalbane,  Perthshire.  Ext.,  15  in. 

1  mg,  and  from  1  to  2  broad. 

Taycliee'da.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  on  Lake  Winnebago,  3  in.  E.  of 
Fond  du  Lac  ;  pop-  abt  2,200 

Taysre'f  u*.  a  part  of  a  lofty  ridge  of  mountains,  which, 
traversing  the  whole  of  Laconia  from  the  Arabian  fron¬ 
tier,  terminates  in  the  sea  at  the  promontory  of  T ®ru** 
rus.  Its  outline,  particularly  as  seen  from  the  N.,  is  of 
a  more  serrated  form  than  the  other  Grecian  moun¬ 
tains.  In  winter  it  is  covered  w  ith  snow,  which  renders 
the  vicinity  extremely  cold.  In  summer  it  reflects  a 
powerful  heat  upon  tho  Spartan  plain,  from  which  it 
keeps  the  salubrious  visits  of  the  W.  winds,  and  thus 
makes  it  one  of  the  hottest  places  in  Greece. 


t>g.  hi  o- 

VIEW  OF  MOUNT  TAYGETUS  FROM  THE  SITE  OF  SPARTA. 


Tftylor.  B\yard,  an  American  author  and  traveller,  b. 
in  Kennett  Square,  Chester  co.,  Peiiiia.,  1825.  Ilis  first 
literary  production,  a  poem  on  an  incident  in  Spanish 
history,  was  written  when  lie  was  eighteen.  In  1844 
he  spent  two  years  in  Great  Britain  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  published  on  his  return  an  account  of  his 
travels,  entitled  Views  Afoot;  or.  Eungte  seen  with 
Knapsack  a7id  Staff.  Having  settled  in  New  York,  he 
became  connected  with  the  Tribune  newspaper,  and  in 
1848-49  was  in  California,  as  its  correspondent.  He 
has  since  travelled  in  the  same  capacity,  visiting  Egypt 
and  other  parts  of  the  East,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  and 
accompanied  the  U.  States  expedition  to  Japan.  The 
results  of  these  various  journeys  have  been  published, 
under  the  titles  of  El  Dorado,  Life  and  Landscapes 
from  Egypt,  Pirtures  of  J’alestine,  Japan ,  India,  a nd 
China,  Ac.  His  later  explorations  are  recorded  in 
Northern  Travel,  or  Summer  and  Winter  IHctures  of 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Lapland,  ( 1856;)  and  Ti'aveh  in 
Greece  atid  Russia,  ioith  an  Excursion  to  Crete.,  (1857.) 
During  this  most  active  life  of  travel,  correspondence, 
and  authorship,  his  best  and  most  spirited  writings 
were  in  verse.  In  1848,  lie  published  Rhymes  of  Tj'orel, 
Ballads  and  other  Diems  ;  in  1851,  a  Book  of  Romances , 
Lyrics  and  Songs ;  in  1854,  Poems  of  the  Orient  ;  and  in 
1855,  Poems  of  Home  and  Travel.  In  1859  and  1862,  he 
furnished  two  series  of  At  Home  and  Abroad,  or  Sketch¬ 
book  of  Life,  Scenery,  and  Men,  and  edited  a  Cyclopedia 
of  Modern  Travel.  In  1878,  appointed  Minister  to  Ber¬ 
lin.  At  the  time  of  his  D.,  Dec.  19th,  1878,  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  a  life  of  Goethe. 

Tay  lor.  Jeremy,  an  English  prelate,  b.  at  Cambridge, 
1613.  entered  into  orders,  and  became  60  eminent  a 
preacher,  that  Archbishop  Land  procured  him  a  Fellow¬ 
ship  at  All  Souls’  College.  Oxford.  He  was  also  ap¬ 
pointed  chaplain  to  that  prelate,  and  rector  of  Upping¬ 
ham,  in  Rutlandshire.  In  1642  he  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity  from  Charles  I.,  whose  chaplain  he 
was,  and  to  whose  cause  he  adhered.  After  the  defeat 
of  the  Royalists,  he  retired  to  Caerinarthenshire,  where 
he  taught  a  school  for  a  livelihood.  He  afterwards 
went  with  Lord  Conway  to  Ireland,  where  he  wrote  his 
Cases  of  Conscience.  Charles  II..  at  his  restoration,  pre¬ 
ferred  T.  to  the  bishopric  of  Down  and  Connor.  In  the 
same  year  he  became  pri vy  councillor  and  Vice-chan¬ 
cellor  of  Trinity  College.  Dublin.  Bishop  Ileber  thinks 
that  J.  T.  was  removed  to  a  distance  from  conrt  princi¬ 
pally  because  he  had  been  married  to  a  natural 
daughter  of  Charles  I.,  which  circumstance  might  have 
given  the  exemplary  bishop  a  plausible  pretence  for 
speaking  plainly  to  the  king  upon  many  parts  of  his 
conduct.  Bishop  T.  wrote,  among  other  eloquent  works, 
The  Great  Exemplar,  nr  the  Life  and  Death  of  Jesus 
Christ;  Holy  Living  and  Dying;  and  several  sermons 
and  controversial  and  pious  treatises.  D.  1667.  Bishop 
T.  was  the  advocate  of  toleration,  of  freedom  of  thought, 
of charity,  and  of  practical  religion  as  of  more  worth  than 
dogmatic  strictness.  By  general  consent  T.  assumes 
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2rBil!5!,ch..rehk  amo"8  the  writer6  of  6ermons  °r 

rHylor,  Zachary,  the  12tli  President  of  the  U.  States 
*;Tr  0M- Va •  '<«»•  »■*  t;,ti.er,c.d.  k..  i.: 

At-  lajlot  thereioesentati'-eof,,"  „|(|  Virginian  stor  k 
!°  Ken.„ck.v  » Idle  his  son  whs  yet  an  ihlant. 

"'I'S  Zttck  grew  up  to  . . I  in  that  State,  and  at 

the  a**  of  21  was  appointed  first  lieutenant  in  the  7th 
u.  a.  infantry;  becoming  a  captain  in  l^lo. 
y«*trs  l*«tcr,  was  plucpil  in  command  « •  i 

S‘V!,*i?r.,Hat  W,,l,Hsh  Hiver,  whirh  he  success- 

fully  defended  against  a  large  lone  of  hostile  Indians, 
for  his  services  on  tnis  .iccasion,  T.  was  made  major  l.v 
brevet,  being  the  first  instance  in  the  service  of  this 
species  of  promotion.  In  ls|4.  he  commanded  an  ex- 
pedltlon  against  the  British  and  their  Indian  allies  on 
Kuck  Kiver,  where  he  fought  an  iiideeisivearth.il  against 
a  superior  force  of  the  enemy  In  ISIS',  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  grade  of  colonel,  and  in  the  following  yen 
served  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  In  1837.  T.  defeated 
the  bemmoles  in  the  desperate  battle  of  Okcrhobe. 
which  terminated  the  war.  Promoted  for  this  affair  t 
the  rank  of  brig.-general  by  brevet,  lie,  in  1810,  was  ap- 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  North-west 
Si\  years  ater.  he  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a  three  of 
about  4,000  men,  to  protect  Texas  from  Mexican  inva- 
8imi  and  on  the  5th  of  May,  1846,  defeated,  at  Palo  Alto, 
~  Mexican  force  of 
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Tay  lor's  Falls,  in  Minnrsnta,  a  post-village  of  Chi 
cat:o  co..  30  mi.  N.E.  ot  IS  till  water;  pop.  aht.  700. 

Ia.y  I<m  s\ ille.  in  i  alij'urnia, a  post- village  of  Plumas 
co  ,  1 2  ru.  N.E  ot  Qtiincy  ;  pop.  #lht.  300. 
lavlorsville.  in  t/timns.  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Cliris- 
tian  co.,  26  in  S.E.  ot  £prit)gfie(d  ;  pop .  aid.  2.000. 
lay  lorsville.  in  ,  a  post-village  of  Bartholo¬ 

mew  co„  7  m.  N.  of  Coin iu bus. 

I  u.v  lorn  vi  1 l«*.  in  l"  tea,  a  post-village  of  Fayette  co., 
aht  h(>  m  M. N.W.  of  Dubuque. 

Xh,v villi*.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Spencer  co.. :<0  in.  S.W.  ot  Frankfort ;  ftp.  aht.  1,00). 
Taylorsville,  in  Mart/ Kind,  a  village  ot  Anne  Arun¬ 
del  co..  5  m.  >  W  of  Annapolis, 
laying villc.  in  N.  <\ irolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
AifXMinIpr  ci*„  100  m.  \V’.  ol  Raleigh;  pop.  aht.  350. 
Iayiur*«viile,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Outa- 
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Fig.  2474. — gev,  taylor. 


6,000  men  com¬ 
manded  hy  Gen¬ 
eral  Arista.  The 
latter  retreated  to 
Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
where  they  assumed 
a  position  which 
was  taken  on  the 
following  day  hy 
T..  who,  after  a  se¬ 
vere  battle,  drove 
the  Mexicans  across 
the  Rio  Grande.  The 
fall  of  Matamoras 
followed,  ami  on 
the  10th  of  Sept., 

T.  attacked  Mon¬ 
terey  detended  hy  a  strong  Mexican  force,  which  capit¬ 
ulated  after  three  days  obstinate  fighting.  On  the  22d 
ot  February,  Taylor  defeated  Santa- Anna  in  a  hard- 
fought  battle  at  Buena  Vista,  lie  received  from  his 
soldiers  the  familiar  name  of  “Rough  and  Ready 
Elected  President  of  the  U  States  in  1S48,  T.  entered 
on  the  duties  of  his  high  office  in  March.  1840.  found  a 
democratic  majority  in  Congress,  with  a  small  hut 
vigorous  free-soil  party  holding  the  balance  of  power 
while  the  most  exciting  questions  connected  with  tli 
extension  of  slavery,  as  the  admission  of  California,  the 
settlement  ot  the  boundaries  ot  Texas,  the  orgauixatiou 
of  the  newly-acquired  Mexican  territories,  &c.,  were 
agitating  the  country,  and  threatening  a  disruption, 
postponed  hy  th,e  compromises  introduced  by  Mr.  Clay! 
Worn  down  hy  the  unaccustomed  turmoil  of  politics, 
the  good-natured  old  soldier  was  at  tucked  with  bilious 
colic  the  4th  of  July,  I860,  and  D.  on  the  9th.  During 
his  administration  he  fully  maintained  the  popularity 
which  had  led  to  his  election,  and  T.  is  still  remembered 
as  one  ot  the  most  esteemed  of  those  who  have  tilled  the 
chief  executive  office  in  the  country. 

Tay  lor,  in  Florida,  a  N  W.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Gulf 
ot  Mexico;  area.  1.200  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Ocilbt  River.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  sandy.  Fop.  in 
1870,  1,384. 

Taylor,  in  Georgia,  a  central  co.  Cap.  Butler.  Pop. 
in  1870.  7,143. 

Taylor,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  townshipof  Ogle 
co.,  172  in.  N  E.  of  Springfield  :  pop.  aht.  500. 

Taylor,  in  Indiana ,  a  township  of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  aht. 
2,3«»U. — A  township  ot  Harrison  co. ;  /top.  aht.  2.1HKI  — A 
township  of  Howard  co. ;  pop.  aht.  1 ,800.  —  A  township 
of  Owen  co.;  pnp.  aht.  5<K). 

Taylor,  in  Iowa,  a  S.S  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Missouri; 
area,  560  sq.  m.  Fivers  Platte,  anil  One-Hundred  and 
Two.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Bed¬ 
ford  Fop.  in  1870,  6,990. 

Taylor,  in  Iowa, a  townshipof  Albmiakee  co. ;  pop  in 
1869,7*1. — A  townshipof  Appanoose  co.;  pop.  in  1869, 
1 ,028. — A  township  ot  Benton  co. ;  pop.  in  1869,  2,600 — 
A  township  of  Dubuque  co  ;  pop.  in  1869,  1,473. 

Taylor,  in  Kentucky,  a  S.  central  co.,  drained  by 
several  affiuents  of  Green  River.  Surface,  undulating; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Camphellville.  P<tp  aht.  9,000. 

Taylor,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Wayne  co. ; 
pop  aht.  700. 

Taylor,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Greene  co. ;  pop. 
aht.  l.ioo. 

Tay  lor,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Cortland  co. ; 
pop  in  1870,  1.034. 

Tay  lor,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Hardin  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
700.  —  A  township  of  Union  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Taylor,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  townshipof  Cambria  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,700.  —  A  township  of  Centre  co. ;  ftp.  abt. 
450.  —  A  township  of  Fulton  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000.  —  A 
township  of  Lawrence  co.  ;  pop.  abt.  700. 

Taylor,  in  Texas ,  a  N.W.  central  co. ;  area.  1,000  sq.m. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Clear  Fork  of  Brazos  River. 

Taylor,  ill  IF.  Virginia,  a  N.  co. ;  area ,  130  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Tygart’s  Valley  River,  and  Sandy  and  Klk 
creeks.  Surface ,  hilly;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min, 
Iroti  and  stone  coal.  Cap.  Williamsport  aud  Pruuty- 
town.  Pop  in  1*70.  9.367. 

Tay  lor  Creek,  in  Ohio,  a  townshipof  Hardin  co. ; 
pop.  aht  700. 


no  co 

ray  lorcvillo,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Muskingum 
co..  9  in.  3.  ,.i  Zanesville;  pop.  aht.  1,400 
TaylorNville,  III  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Bucks 
co..  116  m.  E  of  Harrisburg.  —  A  village  of  Indiana  co., 
abt.  30  in.  N.W.  ot  Altoona;  pop.  aht.  200. 
ray  lorsville,  in  Tennessee.,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Johnson  co  .  350  m.  N.E.  of  Nashville, 
ray  lorn  ville,  ill  Texas,  a  village,  cap.  of  Wise  co., 
ant  100  m.  W.8.W.  of  Boiilmm. 
ray lorsville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Hanover 
co ,  20  in  N  of  Richmond. 

Tay  lorsville,  or  Patrick  Court-House,  in  Virginia, 
»  post-village,  cap.  of  Patrick  co.,  226  in.  S.W.  of 
Richmond. 

Tay  ill ou  til,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Saginaw 
co,  al»t  12  in.  S.  of  Saginaw  City;  pop.  aht.  450. 
Tazewell,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Marion  co.,  aht.  35 
til.  E.  ot  Columbus ;  pop.  nl if .  150. 

Tazew i*ll,  in  Illinois,  a  N.W.  central  co. ;  area,  550  sq. 
m.  It  is  drained  by  the  Mackinaw  Creek.  Surface, 
level ;  soil ,  fertile.  Cap.  Pekin.  Pop.  in  1870,  27,850 
Tazewell,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Claiborne 
co.,  2o0  in.  N.E.  of  Nashville, 
laze  well,  in  Virginia,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  W. 
Virginia  ;  area,  .500  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Biuestone  and  Clinch 
rivers,  the  Tug  Fork  of  Sandy  River,  and  Wolf  Creek. 
Surface,  mountainous;  soil,  fertile  in  the  valleys.  Mm. 
Iron,  stone  cum!,  and  limestone.  Cap.  Jeffersonville. 
Pop.  in  1870,  10,791. 

Tazza,  (laVsa.)  n.  [Tt.]  (Fine  Arts.)  A  flat  cup  or 
shallow  vase,  having  a  foot  and  handles  ;  as,  a  tazza  of 
malachite. 

Tcllatl,  (Lake,)  a  lake  of  Africa,  in  Soudan  ;  Lat  bet. 
12°  30'  aud  14°  30'  N.,  Lon.  bet.  14°  and  17°  E.  Its 
height  above  the  sea  is  estimated  at  850  feet,  and  its 
m.-Hii  depth  from  8  to  15.  Ext.  200  in.  long,  with  a 
breadth  of  140. 

Teh  ail  «la,  a  river  of  Guinea,  flows  W..  and  joins  the 
Quorra,  aht.  40  in.  N.  of  Iddah.  It  is  supposed  tube  the 
principal  drain  of  the  lake  Tchad. 

Teliao-clioo-foo,  a  city  of  China,  prov.  of  Kwang- 
toug,  on  the  llon-kiaiig,  and  near  its  entrance  into  the 
China  Sea. 

Tehe-k  iitug;.  a  province  of  China.  See  China. 
Teherna'ya.  »  small  stream  of  Crimea,  flowing  N.W. 
into  the  head  of  the  principal  hay  on  which  Sebastopol 
is  situated.  On  its  batiks,  .May  16,  1855,  the  Russians 
under  Gen.  Liprandi  were  defeated  by  the  French  and 
Italians  under  Marshal  Pelissier  and  General  Della  Mar¬ 
mora. 

Telier'nigov.  a  town  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of  h 
S  W  .  govt,  of  same  name,  on  the  Desna,  80  m  N.N.E. 
from  Kiev.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  the  Ukraine, 
and  formerly  held  by  the  Tartars  and  Poles.  Pop.  13,000. 
Tchfiujfhiz  Khan,  see  Genghis  Khan,  p.  1060. 
Trlioo'-lehoo',  a  city  of  China,  prov.  of  Tchekiang, 
on  the  Toon,  80  in.  from  the  coast. 

Ten,  ( te ,)  n.  [Fr.  the ;  Chin,  tshd.]  (Bot.  and  Agric.) 
The  name  given  to  the  dried  leaves  of  one  or  two  Chi¬ 
nese  species  of  the 
genus  Thea,  order 
Tern  sir  dm  ia  ceie,  dif¬ 
fering  from  the  ge¬ 
nus  Camellia  by  its 
not  deciduous  calyx, 
aud  by  the  dissepi¬ 
ments  remaining 
connected  in  the 
Centre  of  the  cap¬ 
sule  after  it  opens. 

The  two  Liunaean 
species  T  hohea  and 
T.  x'irulis,  and  even 
the  Assam  Tea  (T. 
assamensis ),  are 
now  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  varieties 
of  T.  sinensis .  the 
Tea  shrub  or  Chi¬ 
nese  Tea  (Fig. 

2475),  which  is  2b- 
30  feet  high,  but  in 
a  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  only  5-6  feet 
high,  witli  numer¬ 
ous  branches  and 
lanceolate  leaves, 
which  are  2-6  indi¬ 
es  long.  The  flow¬ 
ers  grow  singly,  or 
two  or  three  to¬ 
gether  in  the  axils  Fig.  2475. 

of  the  leaves;  they  Chinese  tea, ( Thea  sinensis.) 
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nre  rather  longer,  white,  and  fragrant,  with  5-jKirted 
calyx,  6-9  petals,  and  many  stamens.  This  plant  thrives 
best  m  the  caller  parts  of  the  tropical  zone,  hut  grows 
also  iu  the  temperate  zone,  and  is  cultivated  as  tar  N. 
as  4>°  \\  lien  one  year  old  they  are  planted  out,  and  by 

cropping  the  main  shoot  tor  the  first  year  are  kei/ 
down  to  a  height  of  about  three  feet,  and  made  to 
spread.  They  are  placed  in  rows,  3  or  4  feet  apart, 
and  resemble  gooseberry  hushes:  in  fin-  fourth  and 
fifth  years  the  leaves  are  gathered  by  women  and  con¬ 
verted  into  tea.  The  youngest  and  earliest  leaves 
are  tin*  h«-st  aud  highest  flavored  ;  the  second  and  third 
gatherings  are  more  bitter  and  woody.  The  leaves, 
when  trcsldi  gathered, are  tieitberdecidedly  astringent! 
aromatic,  nor  latter;  the  pleasant  taste  and  odor  tor 
w Inch  they  are  alterw.uds  remarkable  are  developed  by 
the  process  of  drying  Another  interesting  chemical 
lact  is.  that  different  qualities  of  tea  are  prepared  from 
the  same  leaves, according  to  the  way  in  which  they  are 
treated  in  the  drying;  either  green  or  black  La.  though 
these  varieties  are  so  unlike  each  other,  limy  he  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  same  leaves,  gathered  at  the  same  time, 
wad  under  similar  circumstances.  Though  possessing 
medicinal  properties,  tea  has  never,  so  to  speak,  prop¬ 
erly  been  employed  iu  the  treatment  of  disease  ;  though 
it  has  l»eeii  frequently  given  in  an  experimental  maimer 
iu  diseases  affecting  the  nervous  system.  It  acts  on  the 
human  body  as  a  stimulant,  a  sedative,  and  as  an  as¬ 
tringent.  im  some  constitutions. especially  when  taken 
strong,  it  acts  directly  on  the  heart  through  the  nervous 
system,  lowering  the  circulation,  and  producing  ail  the 
effects  ol  the  foxglove  or  digitalis,  on  which  account  it 
should  be  very  sparingly  used  hy  persons  so  influenced. 
Green  tea  exercises  the  same  effect,  hut  tar  more  pow¬ 
erfully  thaii  black,  and  many  persons  are  unable  to 
take  it  except  at  fti**  risk  of  nausea,  fainting,  palpita¬ 
tion  ol  the  heart,  and  much  constitutional  disturbance. 
To  those  whose  avocations  cause  them  to  trench  on  the 
hours  of  sleep  for  labor,  either  physical  or  mental,  tea 
is  the  be*t  beverage  they  can  possibly  take  to  insure 
watchful  vigilance.  Tea  contains  a  large  amount  of 
tannin,  and  in  consequence  is  often  used  as  a  gargle  in 
certain  condjijons  <6  a  sore  throat,  ami  also  a>  an  injec¬ 
tion  tor  the  urethra  in  cases  of*gleet.  Excess  iu  the  use 
of  either  tea  or  coffee  is  a  fruitful  source  of  indigestion, 
headache,  lowness  of  spirits,  and  faintness.  The  well- 
known  power  of  tea  iu  driving  away  drowsiness  is  owing 
iu  the  first  instance  to  its  influence  on  the  heart.  —  For 
the  chemical  properties  of  tea.  see  CaffkiNk.  The  tea- 
plant,  supposed  to  he  indigenous  in  Chiua.  according 
to  their  writers,  was  first  discovered  in  the  6th  century. 

A  iH  i  ii  post  was  levied  ou  tea  by  the  Emperor  Te-Tsatig, 
in  781.  Japanese  writers  maintain  that  it  was  brought 
there  from  China  in  the  9th  century  The  culture  of  the 
tea-plant  was  introduced  into  Brazil  in  1815,  and  it  was 
discovered  in  India  in  1823.  (See  Assam.)  It  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  Europe  by  the  Dutch  in  1591,  and  was 
used  in  England,  on  rare  occasions,  some  years  prior  to 
1657,  and  sold  at  from  $3<i  to  $50  the  pound.  There  is 
no  impediment  to  the  cultivation  of  tea  in  the  U  States, 
so  far  as  depends  upon  adaptation  of  soil  and  climate; 
and  lately,  Mr.  H  A.  Shipps,  who  was  a  tea-planter  at 
Cacha,  India,  claimed  that  there  is  a  large  extent  of 
laud  in  this  country  well  adapted  to  the  production  of 
tea,  lying  between  the  parallels  of  29°  and  3  .°  N.  Lat,, 
ami  which  embraces  N.  and  8.  Carolina.  Georgia,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Mississippi,  ami  also  portions  of  California.  But, 
according  to  the  Report  on  Commerce  and  Navigation 
for  1868,  the  average  price  of  tea  per  pound  on  which 
duty  is  paid  is  about  30  cents,  to  which  a  duty  of  15 
cents  per  pound  must  be  added,  and  the  charges  for 
ocean  transportation  ami  profits  of  the  importer.  The 
producer  in  this  country  could  not  expect  to  get  more 
than  from  60  to  75  cents  per  pound,  ami  with  the  high 
price  of  labor  here,  it  would  seem  scarcely  possible  at 
present  to  compete  Wit  la  the  low  price  of  labor  in  China, 
where  $ ;  to  $5  per  month  are  the  usual  w  ages.  The 
Chinese  are  now  flocking  into  this  country  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast,  and  a  fair  opportunity  will  be  presented  to 
them  to  prosecute  this  business,  and  ascertain  whether 
it  can  be  made  remunerative.  The  culture  should  com¬ 
mence  with  them,  as  they  are  familiar  with  all  the  op¬ 
erations  of  planting  and  cultivating  the  shrubs  and 
curing  the  tea,  which  will  enable  them  to  overcome 
obstacles  that  W’onld  require  years  for  our  people  to 
understand  and  remedy.  If  the  experiments  iu  tea 
culture  now  in  progress  in  California  with  Chinese  and 
Japanese  la  lair  prove  successful  and  remunerative,  there 
will  hardly  be  a  limit  to  the  extent  which  the  culture 
may  assume  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  production 
may  he  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  whole  nation  — The 
varieties  of  tea  are  very  numerous.  The  following  are 
those  found  in  our  shops: —Grken  Teas.  Chinese;  (l) 
Gunpowder  sorts  —  viz.,  Shanghai.  Ping-smy  or  Pin  s, 
head,  Moyune,  Imperial  Moyune,  and  Canton;  (2)  II.V- 
smu  sorts  —  viz.,  Shanghai.  Shanghai  young,  Moyune, 
Moyune  young.  Canton  young,  and  Twankay  or  Impe¬ 
rial  Hyson.  Japanese:  Gunpowder  and  Young  Hyson. 
Java:  Gunpowder. —  Black  Teas.  Ohiuese  •  (1)  Congo 
sorts  —  viz..  Canton.  Foo-chow-foo,  Hung-nmey,  Oqiack, 
Raison,  and  Oonani;  (2)  Pekoe  gorts-^viz,.  Plain  Or. 
ange,  Foo-chow.  Scented  Grange,  and  Flowery  Pekoe, 
Oolong,  and  Souchong.  Assam  :  Congou,  Orange  Pekoe, 
and  Souchong.  Java:  Congou  and  Imperial.  The  lat> 
ter  is  made  up  into  little  halls  about  the  size  of  a  pen, 
ami  is  rather  rare.  —  Very  large  quantities  of  tea  are 
consumed  indifferent  parts  of  the  world.  Great  Britain 
is  the  largest  consumer,  using  annually  about  60,000,000 
pounds.  It  is  also  used  largely  by  the  Dutch  and  the 
Russians.  The  imports  into  the  U.  States  for  the  year 
1868,  were  37,843,612  pounds,  value  $11,111,560;  whilt 
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in  1869  they  were  only  29,268,757  pounds,  $7,388,741. — 
Th  e  name  is  also  applied  ton  decoction  or  infusion  of 
the  dried  leaves  of  the  tea-plant  in  boiling  water;  as,  to 
drink  tea. —  Hence,  any  infusion  or  decoction,  as  of  the 
dried  leaves  of  certain  plants;  as,  chamomile  fra.  —  Also, 
the  expressed  essence  of  certain  animal  juices,  prepared 
in  the  form  of  a  decoction,  as  for  invalids;  as,  beef  tea. 
—  The  evening  meal,  at  which  tea  is  usually  served  ;  as, 
to  invite  a  party  of  friends  to  tea ,  i.  e.,  to  partake  of  the 
evening  meal,  or  supper.  (See  the  Supplement.) 

Tea,  v.  n.  To  drink  tea.  (Rare  and  colloquial.) 

Tea -board.  Tea  -tray,  n.  A  board  or  tray  to  put 
tea  furniture  on. 

Tea-cadtly,  n.  A  small  ornamental  case  or  box  for 
holding  tea  to  supply  a  tea-pot. 

Tea'-cake,  n.  A  light  kind  of  cake,  toasted,  buttered, 
and  eaten  hot  at  the  tea-table. 

Teach,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  taught)  ( tawt .)  [A  S.  toe- 
can]  To  exhibit  so  as  to  impress  on  the  mind  of;  t«» 
communicate  to  another,  as  the  knowledge  of  that  of 
which  he  was  before  ignorant;  to  give  intelligence  re¬ 
specting;  to  tell;  to  impart  the  knowledge  of;  as. 
“  Men  .  .  .  learn  in  sufTering  what  they  teach  in  song.” 
(Shellrj/.)— To  deliver,  as  any  doctrine,  art,  principles,  or 
words  for  instruction;  to  inform;  to  instruct;  to  con¬ 
duct  through  a  course  of  studies;  to  direct  as  an  in¬ 
structor;  as,  to  teach  a  school.  —  To  accustom;  to  make 
familiar  with;  to  inform  or  admonish  ;  to  give  previous 
notice  to;  to  suggest  to  the  mind;  as,  he  taught  him¬ 
self  to  act  with  prudence. 

— v.  n.  To  carry  out  the  business  of  a  tutor  or  preceptor; 
to  practise  imparting  instruction;  as,  “  History  is  Phi 
losophy  teaching  by  examples.”  —  Bolingbroke. 

Tcach'able,  a.  That  may  bo  taught;  docile;  apt  to 
learn. 

TeacJi'ablenes*,  n.  Quality  of  being  teachable. 

Teachf,  n.  [Gael,  teasaich. J  The  last  of  the  series  of 
boilers  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

Teacher,  n.  An  instructor;  a  preceptor;  one  who 
teaches  or  imparts  instruction;  a  tutor.  —  One  who  in¬ 
structs  others  in  matters  of  religion;  a  preacher;  a 
minister  of  a  religious  denomination; — also,  one  who 
preaches  without  regular  ordination;  as,  a  teacher  of 
the  gospel.  • 

Fea'-chest,  n.  A  small,  square  wooden  case,  usually 
lined  with  sheet-lead  or  tin,  in  which  tea  is  imported 
from  China.  —  Simmonds. 

Teach  ing,  n.  Instruction;  act  or  business  of  in¬ 
structing. 

Tea  -cupful,  n.  As  much  as  a  tea-cup  can  hold. 

Tea  -garden,  n.  A  public  garden  where  refreshments 
are  served ;  a  place  for  a  1 -fresco  entertainment.  ( Engl.) 

Teague,  (teyg.)  n.  [W.  taeng,  a  clown.]  An  Irish  pea¬ 
sant: —  used  in  contempt.  —  Johnson. 

Teak,  n.  [tekku,  its  name  in  Malabar]  The  name 
given  to  two  kinds  of  hard  and  durable  timber.  East- 
Iudian  71,  which  is  extensively  employed  for  ship-huild- 
ing,  is  the  wood  of  Tectona  grandis,  a  tree  belonging  to 
the  order  Verbe.nace.se.  African  T.  is  the  produce  of  Old- 
Jieldia  a  fricana,  one  of  the  Eupho  r  biace  se. 

Teal,  (tel,)  n.  [Fr  tarulle.]  ( Zoo/ .)  The  common  name 
of  the  small  river-ducks  comprising  the  genera  Nettion 
a n<\  Querquedula,  family  Anatinse.  They  have  a  very 
slightly  lobed  hind-toe,  narrow  hill,  as  long  as  the  head, 
the  sides  nearly  parallel,  or  widening  a  little  at  the  end, 
the  wings  pointed,  the  tail  moderately  large  and  wedge- 
shaped.  There  are  about  20  species  distributed  all  over 
the  globe.  Among  the  N.  American  species  are  the 
Green-winged  Teal,  Nettion  Cirolinensis,  14  inches  long, 
and  22  to  24  inches  in  alary  extent,  distinguished  by  its 
broad, rich,  green  speculum;  and  the  Blue-winged  Teal, 
Qtorquedula  discors ,  somewhat  larger,  and  which,  says 
Wilson,  “is  the  first 
of  its  tribe  that  re¬ 
turns  to  us  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  from  its  breed¬ 
ing  place  in  the  N. 

They  are  usually  seen 
early  in  Sept.,  along 
the  shores  of  the  Del¬ 
aware,  where  they  sit 
on  the  mud  close  to  the  Fig.  2476.  — green-winged  teal. 
edge  of  the  water,  so  (Nettion  Carolincnsis.) 

crowded  together  that 

the  gunners  often  kill  great  numbers  at  a  single  dis¬ 
charge.”  These  two  species  afford  a  delicious  flesh,  and 
the  Green-winged,  according  to  Audubon,  is  much  su¬ 
perior  to  the  Canvas-hack. 

Tetnii,  n.  [A.  8.  team,  offspring.]  A  succession  of  any¬ 
thing,  as  animals,  following  in  a  row  or  in  order;  as,  a 
team  of  swans,  a  team  of  players. — Specifically,  two  or 
more  horses,  oxen,  or  other  beasts,  harnessed  together 
for  drawing,  as  to  a  carriage,  wagon,  sleigh,  and  the 
like:  as,  he  drives  a  crack,  four-in-hand  team. 

Teani'nier,  n.  The  driver  of  a  team;  a  coachman;  a 
wagoner. 

Ten m -work,  (- wurk ,)  n.  Work  performed  by  a  team. 

Ten  no.  Jai-u-no,) a  town  of  S.  Italy.  12  m.  from  Capua; 
imp.  8,746. 

Tear,  (teer,)  n.  [A.  S.  taare  ;  Lat.  lachryma.]  (Physiol.) 
A  drop  of  the  limpid  fluid  secreted  by  the  lachrymal 
glands,  and  flowing  on  the  surface  of  the  eyes.  Tears 
serve  to  prevent  the  friction  of  the  eyelids  on  the  eyes, 
to  keep  the  cornea  moist,  and  to  wash  away  any  extra¬ 
neous  bodies  that  may  have  fallen  into  the  eye.  See  Eye. 

(Te\r  is  occasionally  employed  in  the  formation  of 
self-explanatory  compounds  ;  as,. f ear-drop,  fear-stained, 
Ac  ) 

Tour,  (fair,)  v.  a.  (imp.  tore;  pp.  torn.)  To  pull  in 
pieces;  to  rend;  to  lacerate:  to  separate  by  violence  or 
pulling;  as,  to  tear  one's  clothes,  to  tear  the  skin  or 


flesh. — To  wound;  to  break;  to  form  fissures  by  any 
violence;  to  rend;  to  shatter;  to  divide  by  violent 
means;  as,  a  nation  torn  by  intestine  strife.  —  To  pull 
with  violence ;  as,  to  tear  one’s  hair,  a  tree  torn  by 
storms,  Ac.  —  To  move  or  agitate  violently;  as,  “  Tom 
ocean's  roar.”  —  Byron. 

To  tear  from ,  to  separate  by  violence;  to  take  away 
by  sudden  force;  as,  a  husband  torn  from  his  wife  l»y 
conscription.  —  To  tear  up,  to  remove  from  a  fixed  state 
or  position  by  force  or  violence;  to  lip  or  root  up;  as, 
to  tear  up  a  flooring,  passion  frequently  tears  up  modesty. 

— v.  n.  To  move  and  act  with  turbulent  violence:  to  rush 
with  violence,  as  a  mad  bull;  hence,  to  rave;  to  rage; 
to  boil  over  with  passion  or  fury. 

— a.  A  relit;  a  fissure;  a  laceration. 

Tearer,  ( tair'er ,)  n.  One  who  tears  or  rends  anything. 
—  One  who  raves  or  rages  with  uncontrollable  violence 
or  passion. 

Tear'ftil,a.  Abounding  with,  or  adapted  to  excite, 
tears;  shedding  tears;  weeping;  as,  tearful  eyes. 

Tear'less. «.  Shedding  no  tears;  without  tears;  hence, 
not  expressing  feeling;  as,  profound  grief  is  sometimes 
tearless. 

Tease,  (teez,)  r.  a.  [A.S.  tcesan ,  to  pluck,  to  gather.] 
To  comb  or  card,  as  wool  or  flax.  —  To  scratch,  as  cloth 
in  dressing,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  nap.  —  To  vex 
by  petty  requests,  or  by  untimely  jests  or  raillery;  to 
worry  with  importunity  or  impertinence;  to  annoy  ;  to 
plague;  to  torment;  to  chagrin. 

Teasel,  (te'zl,) Tea'zel,  Te\'zle,  Tas'sel,  Ta'zel, n.  [A.  S 
taesl.]  (hot.)  See  Dipsacace.e. 

— The  burr  of  the  Fuller's  teasel,  Dipsacus  fullonum. — 
Any  contrivance  that  acts  as  a  substitute  for  teasels  in 
dressing  cloth. 

— v.  a.  To  raise  a  nap,  as  on  cloth,  by  means  of  teasels. 

Teaseler,  (te'zl-er,)  n.  One  who  raises  a  nap  on  cloth 
by  means  of  teasels. 

Tea'se  1  -  fra  in  e,  n  A  frame  or  set  of  iron  bars  in 
which  teasel  beads  are  fixed  for  carding  woollen  cloth. 

Siminrmds. 

Teaser,  ( tez’er ,)  n.  One  who  teases. 

Tea'-servlce,  n.  A  complete  set  of  things  for  the  tea- 
table. 

Tea  -spoon,  n.  A  small  spoon  belonging  to  a  tea- 
service. 

Tea  -spoonfu I,  n.;  pi.  Tea-spoonfuls.  As  much  as 
will  fill  a  tea-spoon. 

Teat,  (teet;  vulg.  pron.  tit,)  n.  [A.  S.  tit ,  tilt ;  Sp.  teta; 
Fr.  te.tte,  teton,  from  Gr.  tdthe  —  thao ,  to  suckle.]  The 
pap  or  nipple  of  a  woman's  breast;  also,  the  dug  iu 
female  mammalia. 

(Mach.)  A  small  nozzle  resembling  a  teat. 

Tea'-urn.  ft.  A  vase-shaped  vessel  for  supplying  hot 
water  for  tea  at  table. 

Teaze -liole,  n.  (Glass-making.)  The  opening  in  the 
furnaces  through  which  fuel  is  introduced. — Simmonds. 

Tea'zer,  n.  [From  Fr.  User,  to  feed  a  fire.]  In  glass¬ 
works,  the  stoker  or  fireman  of  a  furnace. 

Te'beth,  n.  [Heb.]  (Chron.)  Among  the  Jews,  the 
tenth  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  and  fourth  of  the 
civil  year;  beginning  with  the  new  moon  iu  December, 
and  ending  with  the  new  moon  in  January. 

Teclie,  (tesh.)  a  bayou  of  Louisiana,  commences  in  St. 
Landry  parish,  near  Opelousas,  and  joins  the  Atclia- 
falava  Bayou,  near  the  8.E.  of  Lake  Chetimaches,  alter 
a  S.E.  course  of  200  hi.,  navigable  for  steamboats  during 
high  water. 

Tecli'ily,  Tetch'ily,  adv.  In  a  techy  manner. 

Tech  incNN,  Teleli  iness,  State  or  quality  of 
being  techy. 

Technic,  (tek'nik,)  Technical,  (tek-nik'l,)  a.  [Gr. 
technikos  —  techne ,  art.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  art 
or  the  arts;  noting  a  word,  term,  or  phrase  exclusively 
used,  or  used  iu  a  peculiar  sense,  in  any  art  or  science; 
as,  technical  language.  —  Belonging, or  especially  appro¬ 
priate  to  any  particular  art,  science,  or  business;  as, 
nautical  terms  are.  for  the  most  part,  purely  technical. 

Technicality,  Tech 'nicalncss,  n.  State  or 
quality  of  being  technical. 

Tech'nically,  a.  In  a  technical  manner. 

Technicals,  (tek'nik-alz,)  n.  pi.  Technical  terms; 
those  things  which  have  reference  to  the  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  an  art,  science,  profession,  Ac. 

Tecli'nici*!,  n.  One  skilled  in  the  practical  arts. 

Techuicol  ogy,  n.  Same  as  Technology,  q.  v. 

Tech'ilics,  n.  sing,  or  pi.  The  doctrine  of  arts  in  gen¬ 
eral ;  such  branches  of  learniug  as  respect  the  arts; 
pin  rally,  technicals. 

Technologic,  ( tek-no-ldj'ik ,)  Technological,  a. 

[Fr.  technologique.A  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to 
technology  ;  relating  to  the  arts. 

TechnorogiNt,  n.  One  who  discourses  or  treats  of 
arts,  or  of  the  terms  of  art. 

Technology,  n.  [Gr.  techne.  art.  and  logos,  discourse.] 
The  science  which  treats  of  the  arts,  more  particularly 
the  mechanical.  It  is  properly  the  science  of  the  arts. 
“  Its  object  is  not  itself,  i.e..  the  practice  of  art,  hut  the 
principles  which  guide  or  underlie  art,  and  by  conscious 
or  unconscious  obedience  to  which  the  artist  secures  his 
ends.”  In  its  ordinary  acceptation,  however,  it  includes 
only  the  utilitarian  arts,  and  in  fact  only  some  of  these. 
Painting,  sculpture,  music,  poetry,  do  not  come  within 
its  sphere.  It  deals  only  with  the  industrial  or  neces¬ 
sary  arts,  or  according  to  the  division  generally  adopted, 
to  the  mechanical  and  chemical  arts,  according  as  they 
relate  mainly  to  physics  or  to  chemistry. 

Teeh'y,  Toicli'y,  a.  Same  as  Touchy,  q.  v. 

Tero'nia,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  the  order  Bignmiacese , 
comprising  trees  or  shrubs  which  are  often  climbing, I 
and  distinguished  by  their  opposite,  digitate,  or  une¬ 
qually  pinnate  leaves. 
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Teot  i  bran  oil  Ia<a,w.^.  [Lat  .tego,  I  cover,  an  dbran- 
chise, gills.]  (Zool.)  A  name  given  l»y  Cuvier  to  an  order 
of  hermaphrodite  Gasteropods,  comprehending  those 
species  in  which  the  gills  are  covered  by  a  process  of  the 
mantle,  containing  a  shell,  or  euveloped  in  a  reflected 
margin  of  the  foot. 

TecCo  nn.  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Verbena- 
ceie.  T.  grandis,  the  Teak,  or  Indian  Oak,  is  an  enor¬ 
mous  tree,  with  deciduous  leaves,  covered  with  rough 
points  It  inhabits  tlie  forests  of  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Malabar,  Pegu,  and  other  districts  in  the  E.  Indies. 
Its  timber  abounds  in  particles  of  silex.and  has  no  rival 
in  Asia  tor  durability.  \\  it h  much  of  the  appearance  of 
coaTse  mahogany,  it  is  lighter  and  very  strong.  For  ship¬ 
building  it  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  world. 

TectOll'iC,  a.  [Gr.  teklonikos  —  techne,  no  art.J  Per¬ 
taining  or  having  reference  to  building  or  construction. 

Teclric*e»,  (tek-Lri'ses.)  n.  pi.  [From  Lat.  tego,  l  cover. J 
(Znijl.)  The  name  of  the  feathers  which  cover  the  quill- 
feathers  and  other  parts  of  the  wing. 

Tec  it  111 'sell,  a  chief  of  the  Indian  tribe  of  Shawnees, 
B.  on  the  banks  of  the  Scioto  River,  near  Cbillicothe, 
Ohio,  abt.  1770.  About  1804,  he  formed,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Elskwatawa,  called  the  “  Prophet,”  a 
project  to  unite  all  the  Western  Indians  in  a  defensive 
alliance  against  the  whites.  They  had  considerable 
success,  an«l  had  already  gathered  around  them  several 
hundred  warriors,  when  their  plan  was  ruined  by  the 
battle  of  Tippecanoe,  Nov.  7,  1811,  in  which  the  Indians 
were  defeated.  T.  then  made  an  alliance  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  received  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  commanded 
all  the  Indians  who  cooperated  with  the  English  in  the 
campaigns  of  1812-13,  and  was  present  at  every  impor¬ 
tant  action  previous  to  that  of  the  Thames,  in  which,  see¬ 
ing  the  Indians  driven  back,  T.  rushed  forward  where 
the  American  fire  was  thickest,  and  fell,  Oct.  5,  1813. 

Teen  ill 'sell,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Shawnee  co.,  on  the  Kansas  River,  abt.  6  in.  E.  of 
Topeka  ;  pop.  abt.  900. 

Teeninseh,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Lenawee  co.,  10  m  N  E.  of  Adrian ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Teeumseli.  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Stearns  co., 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  abt.  3  m.  above  St.  Cloud. 

Teciillisell,  in  Nebraska ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  John¬ 
son  co.,  33  in.  S.W.  of  Nebraska  City 

Toil,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  ti  ddkd.)  [W.  teddw,  from  tedd, 
to  spread.]  To  turn,  as  new-mown  bay  from  the  swath, 
and  scatter  it  for  drying;  —  mostly  used  iu  the  past 
participle;  as,  tedded  grass. 

Tedder,  n.  and  v.  a.  See  Tether. 

Te  De  uill,  n.  [Lat.]  (Mas.)  The  name  given  to  a 
celebrated  hymn,  from  the  first  words  of  the  original 
Latin,  Te  Deum  laudamus ,  Thee,  O  God,  we  praise.  It 
lias  been  ascribed  to  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine; 
but  the  more  probable  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it 
was  composed  by  Nicetus,  bishop  of  Tiers,  iu  Gaul,  who 
flourished  about  535,  and  is  said  to  have  composed  it  for 
the  use  of  the  Galilean  church. 

— Hence.  (Eccl .,)  a  religious  service  of  thanksgiving,  in 
which  thesingingof  the  hymn  Deum  laudamus  forms 
a  leading  feature. 

Tedge.  (tej,)  n.  (Founding.)  Same  as  Ingate,  q.  v. 

Tedious,  ( te'di-us ,  or  ted' y ns,)  a.  [Lat.  twliosus.]  Tire¬ 
some;  wearisome;  irk*onte  or  fatiguing  from  continu¬ 
ance,  prolixity,  or  slowness  which  causes  prolixity  ;  in¬ 
volving  tedium ;  boring  ;  as,  a  tedious  task,  a  tedious 
person.  —  Slow  ;  tardy  ;  dilatory ;  sluggish  ;  as,  a  teaious 
course. 

Tediously,  adv.  In  a  tedious  manner. 

Te  d ions u ess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  tedious; 
wearisome  by  length  of  continuance,  or  by  prolixity; 
tiresomeness;  slowness  that  wearies ;  boredom;  as,  the 
tedioustiess  of  a  humdrum  discourse. 

Te  dium,  n.  [Lat.  ttedium.]  Tiresomeness;  wearisome¬ 
ness. 

Ted 'si,  a  town  of  Morocco,  Africa,  iu  the  prov.  of  Soos, 
25  m.  from  Tarudant;  pop.  15.000, 

Tee.  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Carroll  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

Teel'-seed,  n.  See  Sesamum. 

Teem.  v.  n.  [A.  S.  tyman ,  to  beget,  team ,  progeny.]  To 
bring  forth,  as  an  animal;  to  hear;  to  produce ;  to  yield 
fruit,  as  a  plant.  —  To  conceive;  to  be  pregnant;  to  en¬ 
gender  young;  as,  a  teeming  womb.  —  To  be  full;  to  be 
charged,  as  a  breeding  animal;  to  be  prolific;  as,  the 
earth  teems  with  natural  riches. 

— v.  a.  To  produce;  to  yield  ;  to  bring  forth  ;  as,  to  teem 
a  new  idea.  —  To  pour  out;  as,  to  teem  a  cup  of  tea. 

Teem  or,  n.  One  who,  or  that  w  hich,  teems. 

Teem  fill,  a.  Pregnant;  prolific.  —  Brimful. 

Teens,  v.pl.  Those  years  of  one's  age  which  have  the 
termination  teen ,  beginning  with  thirteen  and  ending 
with  nineteen  ;  as,  a  miss  in  her  teens. 

Tees,  a  river  of  England,  running  between  the  cos.  of 
York  and  Durham,  ami  after  a  course  of  90  m.,  joining 
the  North  Sea  l»y  an  sestuary,  lo  m.  from  Stockton. 

Tees'ta.  a  river  of  Ilindostan,  rising  in  Thibet,  and 
after  a  course  of  300  ni  ,  joining  the  Ganges  40  m.  from 
Dacca. 

Tee'ter,  r.n.  or  a  [From  Icel.  titra,  to  tremble  ]  To 
seesaw  ;  to  titter.  (U.  S.) 

Teeth,  n.  pi.  of  Tooth,  q.r. 

— v.  n.  [From  the  noun.]  To  breed  teeth;  as,  the  child  is 
teething. 

Teelli  ing,  n  See  Dentition. 

Tecto'tal,  a.  [Formed  by  reduplicating,  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis,  the  initial  letter  of  the  adjective  total.] 
Entire;  whole;  total:  utter;  as,  a  teetotal  abstainer 
from  intoxicating  drinks.  (Colloq  ) 

Teeto'taller,  n.  One  pledged  to  entire  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  liquors;  a  rechahite.  (Used  colloq.) 

Teeto'talism,  (- izm ,)  n.  The  principle  o**  practice  of 
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entire  abstinence  from  alcoholic  liquors :  rigid  temner- 
ance.  (Coiloq.)  p 

Teeto'tally,  adu.  Wholly;  entirely;  totally.  (Coiloq. 
and  vulgar.)  '  H 

Teeto  tum,  To  t  mu.  n.  A  child's  plaything  that  is 
spun  round  alter  the  manner  of  a  top  ;  as,  the  gyrations 
ot  a  teetotum. 

(i teffa ,)  a  river  of  Brazil,  flows  into  the  Amazons 
near  Egas,  after  a  N.E.  course  of  500  in. 

Tot' I  is,  or  Tints,  a  city  of  W.  Asia,  the  cap.  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  and  of  all  tiie  Caucasian  and  Transcaucasian  prov. 
of  Russia,  ou  tiie  Kur,  280  m.  K.  by  N.  of  Trehizond  • 
bat.  41°  30'  30"  N.,  Lon.  45°  1'  30"  K.  It  is  the  ..rent 
emporium  for  all  tiie  trade  between  Russia,  Turkey, 
and  Persia.  Maine/.  Carpets,  shawls,  and  silks.  Pup. 
60,937,  of  which  the  majority  are  Armenians,  with 
some  Mussulman  families. 

Tefsn,  or  TeTza,  a  town  of  Morocco,  Africa,  the  cap. 

ol  the  prov.  Tedlar;  pup.  11,000. 

Tegr'men,  n.;  pi.  Tbomena.  [Lat.]  An  integument  or 

covering. 

Tegular,  (-teg’gu-lar.)  a.  [Lat.  te.gu.la,  a  title.]  Per- 
tabling  or  relating  to  titles. 

Te^'u larly,  a dv.  In  a  tegular  manner. 

Ton'll  men  t,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  teyumentum.]  A  covering 
or  iutegument. 

(Anat.)  The  skit's  or  general  covering  of  the  body. 

{Zool.)  Tiie  covering  of  the  wings  of  orthopterous  or 
etrnight-wiuged  insects. — Brande. 

Teftiinient  ary,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to 
teguments. 

Telia  ilia,  two  maritime  plains  of  Arabia,  one  extend¬ 
ing  along  the  W.  coast  from  Ras-Mohammed  to  Djeddali. 
a  distance  of  650  m. ;  the  other  from  Batua  to  Bab-el- 
Miindeb,  with  a  width  of  from  20  to  40  m. 

Teliaena,  in  California,  a  N.  co. ;  area ,  2,600  sq.m. 
Rivers.  Sacramento  River,  and  Antelope, Battle,  Beaver, 
Cottonwood,  Deer,  Elder,  and  Rock  creeks.  Surface, 
diversified  ;  soil,  fertile  in  the  valleys.  Cap.  Red  Bluff. 
Pop.  in  1870,  3.594.  —  A  post-village  and  township  of 
the  above  co.,  12  m.  S.S.E.  of  Red  Bluff;  pop.  abt.  800. 

Te-liee',  n.  A  titter  ;  a  giggle. 

— r.  n.  To  laugh  in  a  silly  manner  ;  to  giggle;  to  titter. 

Tt*  lie  rail,  or  Tehran,  (te.-ran'  or  te-raiun',)  the  capital 
city  of  Persia.  210  in.  from  Ispahan,  and  70  from  the 
Caspian  Sea;  Lat.  35° 40'  N.,  Lon.  50°  52'  E.  It  is  about 
5  m.  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall, 
flanked  by  innumerable  towers  and  a  broad  dry  ditch. 
It  contains  no  edifice  of  importance  except  the  ark , 
which  combines  the  character  of  citadel  and  royal  palace. 
Tiie  Persian  monarchs  make  it  their  residence,  and  it  has 
numerous  well-furnished  shops  and  bazaars.  Mann f. 
Carpets  and  iron  goods.  Pop.  resident,  10,090;  in  winter, 
60.000. 

lYh  tiacan.  (ta-wa-kan'.)  in  Mexico,  a  town  of  La  Pue¬ 
bla,  66  in.  S.E.  of  La  Puebla  City  ;  pop.  abt.  14.000. 

Tell  nan  tepee,  {taiwan'tai-pek.)  a  town,  river,  isth¬ 
mus.  and  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  town,  which  is  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  a  dept,  of  the  same  name  in  the  prov.  of  Oajaea, 
is  situated  on  the  River  T .,  10  m.  above  its  mouth  in  the 
Pacific.  The  town  has  manufactures  of  salt  and  cotton 
fabrics,  fisheries  of  pearl,  and  a  mollusc  that  yields  a 
purple  die,  and  has  a  pop.  of  16,000.  The  river,  which 
runs  in  the  middle  of  the  prov.  of  Oajaea  flows  E  S  E., 
and,  after  a  course  of  170  m.,  and  receiving  several 
streams,  falls  into  the  Pacific  near  Ventosas.  The  isth¬ 
mus  of  T.  extends  from  the  Bay  of  Ouusacualco  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  E  to  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec  in 
the  Pacific  in  the  W.,  having  an  extreme  length  be¬ 
tween  the  two  oceans  of  140  m.  The  number  of  streams 
that  flow  across  the  isthmus,  and  the  moderate  height 
of  the  Cordillera  range  in  this  part,  have  long  since  been 
thought  to  render  the  isthmus  the  most  advantageous  sit¬ 
uation  for  the  cutting  through  of  a  canal  to  connect  the 
two  oceans,  and  in  1869  a  company  of  American  capital¬ 
ists  was  formed  for  the  study  and  undertaking  of  a  rail¬ 
way  and  canal  across  that  isthmus.  The  Gulf  of  T.  is 
an  indentation  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Mexico  and  Guatemala,  and  extends  from  Lon.  92°  to 
97°  E.  with  a  breadth  near  the  centre  of  70  m. 

BYi"  n moil t li.  {tain' mouth.)  a  seaport-town  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  Devonshire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Teign,  13 
m.  from  Exeter;  pop.  5,800. 

Tell,  {til,)  n.  [Lat.  tilia.]  ( Bot. .)  See  Tilia. 

Teku  mall,  or  Tkkama,  in  Nebraska,  a  jiost-village, 
cap.  of  Burt  co.,  abt.  42  m.  N.W.  of  Omaha  City. 

Telioii  sha,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Calhoun  co.,  on  the  St.  Joseph  River,  abt.  14  m.  S.  of 
Marshall ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Telailio'nes,  n.pl.  [Gr.  telamon,  a  bearer.]  {Arch.) 
See  Atlantes. 

Tol'e^raiii,  n.  [Or.  tele,  afar  off.  and  gramma,  a  writ¬ 
ing.]  Any  piece  of  intelligence  conveyed  by  an  elec¬ 
tric  telegraph  ;  a  telegraphic  despatch.  (This  is  a  mod¬ 
ern  word,  introduced  with  a  view  to  distinguish  between 
the  intelligence  conveyed,  and  the  apparatus  which  con¬ 
veys  it;  the  word  telegraph  being  confined  to  the  latter, 
and  telegram  to  the  former  ) 

F^letfrain'niic,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to 
a  telegram. 

Tele«.-r;i|»fo.  {tel'e-graf,)  n.  [Gr.  tele,  afar  off;  graphein, 
to  write.]  The  an  of  conveying  intelligence  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  by  means  of  certain  signals,  previously  agreed 
upon  between  the  parties.  Telegraphs  may  be  divided 
into  those  worked  by  mechanism,  and  those  worked  by 
electricity.  Long  before  the  T.  attained  its  present  perfec¬ 
tion  by  the  introduction  of  voltaic  electricity  as  its  mo¬ 
tive  power,  individuals  and  nations  were  in  the  habit  of 
communicating  information  of  battles,  defeats,  and  vic¬ 
tories  by  means  of  beacon-fires.  This  continued  in  use 
from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  down  j 
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to  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  a  French 
engineer,  M.  Chappe,  invented,  or  rather  improved,  the 
semaphore  T. ,  which  was  at  once  taken  up  by  the  French 
government.  They  erected  a  series  of  T.  stations  be¬ 
tween  Paris  and  Lille  in  1794,  and  two  minutes  only 
were  occupied  in  communicating  intelligence  front  one 
city  to  the  other.  The  aerial  T.  now  spread,  and  be¬ 
fore  many  years  every  country  in  Europe  bad  its  system 
of  T.  betvveeu  its  capital  and  the  important  ports  on  its 
seaboard.  The  idea  of  utilizing  electrical  force  for  the 
transmission  of  signals  to  a  distance  was  almost  coeval 
with  the  discovery  of  the  conductivity  of  the  electric 
current,  and  of  the  exceeding  velocity  with  which  it 
travels.  The  first  electric  T.  on  record  is  that  estab¬ 
lished  by  M.  Lesage,  at  Geneva,  in  1782.  It  consisted 
of  24  wires,  insulated  from  each  other,  and  communicat¬ 
ing  with  pith-ball  electrometers,  marked  with  the  let¬ 
ters  ot  the  alphabet.  On  sending  a  current  of  frictional 
electricity  along  any  of  the  wires,  the  pith-balls  di¬ 
verged  and  indicated  the  letter  or  symbol  desired.  The 
next  w'e  hear  of  is  that  of  Lomoud,  which  consisted  of 
only  one  wire  and  one  electrometer,  the  signals  being 
made  by  the  number  and  variation  of  the  divergencies. 
In  1794,  Reizen  made  a  T.  in  which  frictional  electricity 
was  also  used.  The  current  was  conveyed  to  the  dis¬ 
tant  station  by  30  insulated  wires,  communicating  with 
strips  of  tin  foil  placed  on  glass  breaks,  in  the  form  of 
the  different  letters  and  figures,  being  made  so  that,  in 
the  passage  of  the  electricity,  a  bright  spark  would  be 
seen  at  each  break.  Several  other  electricians  con¬ 
structed  T.  involving  similar  principles,  but  most  of 
them  were  mere  philosophical  toys.  It  was  not  until 
the  discovery  of  (Ersted,  iu  1819.  that  a  delicately  sus¬ 
pended  magnetic  needle  has  a  tendency  to  place  itself 
at  right  angles  to  a  conductor  through  which  a  current 
of  voltaic  electricity  was  passing,  that  the  idea  of  the 
electric  T.  as  now  worked  out  began  to  be  developed. 
Previous  to  this,  iu  18u9,  Summering  employed  voltaic 
electricity,  and  was  the  first  who  utilized  that  power 
for  the  transmission  of  signals.  His  plan  was  to  lay  in¬ 
sulated  wires  to  the  distant  station,  the  ends  of  which 
terminated  in  gold,  and  dipped  into  tubes  containing 
acidulated  water.  The  tubes  were  lettered  and  num¬ 
bered,  and  the  signal  was  made  visible  by  the  escape  of 
bubbles  of  gas,  when  the  current  was  passed,  and  de¬ 
composed  the  acidulated  water.  In  1816,  ami  the  fol¬ 
lowing  years,  Mr.  Ronalds,  of  Hammersmith,  devoted 
much  time  t««  the  construction  and  perfection  of  the 
electric  T.  He  put  up  a  T.  ou  his  lawn,  which  commu¬ 
nicated  with  eight  miles  of  insulated  wire,  and  used 
frictional  electricity  for  the  production  of  signals.  He 
employed  the  ordinary  electrical  machine,  and  a  pith- 
ball  electrometer.  Two  clocks,  going  synchronously, 
were  placed  at  different  stations.  They  were  of  peculiar 
construction,  and  as  the  dials  moved  round,  they  dis¬ 
played  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  regular  order.  The 
clocks  were  each  provided  with  an  electrometer,  the 
pith-balls  of  which  diverged  when  the  current  was 
passed.  The  transmitter  of  the  signals  caused  a  con¬ 
stant  current  to  flow  through  the  wire  and  operate  on 
the  electrometers.  The  pith-balls  therefore  remained 
separate  during  the  transmission  of  the  message,  col¬ 
lapsing  as  the  desired  letter  was  shown  by  the  clock- 
dials.  by  the  transmitter  discharging  the  electricity 
from  the  wire.  All  that  was  required  in  the  form  of  T. 
was  that  the  clocks  used  should  go  synchronously  only 
during  the  time  the  message  was  being  transmitted,  a 
matter  which  could  be  easily  managed  by  a  preconcei  t- 
ed  signal  between  the  parties  before  commencing  oper¬ 
ations.  The  first  great  step  in  advance  was  made  by 
Ampere  in  1820,  a  year  after  the  discovery  of  (Ersted. 
Its  principle  of  action  was  the  same  as  that  afterwards 
employed  by  Cooke  and  Wheatstone  in  the  needle  T. 
Ampere’s  T.  had  as  many  needles  as  there  were  letters 
in  the  alphabet,  and  the  needles  were  surrounded  by 
cords  of  wire.  It  was  consequently  easy  to  move  any 
needle  that  was  required  by  the  passage  of  the  cur¬ 
rent.  Although  a  number  of  wires  and  needles  was 
required  in  this  instrument,  it  was  the  first  good  needle- 
T.  Some  twelve  years  afterwards.  Baron  von  Schilling 
invented  two  T.,  which  were  modifications  of  Ampere’s, 
in  one  of  which  lie  employed  five  needles,  in  the  other  a 
single  needle  only.  In  1838.  Gauss  and  Weber  constructed 
a  T.  which  worked  through  a  mile  of  wire  at  Gottingen. 
The  needles  iu  this  case  were  deflected  by  a  current  of 
electricity,  developed  by  the  magneto-electric  machine. 
This  T.  was  afterwards  improved  upon  by  Steinheil.  By 
this  arrangement,  either  sounds  could  be  employed,  or 
permanent  marks  made  upon  paper,  passing  in  front  of 
the  needles.  Steinheil’s  was  the  first  perfect  instru¬ 
ment  invented,  and  came  into  operation  in  July,  1837. 
It  was  12  m.  long,  and  had  3  intermediate  stations  in 
circuit.  In  the  same  year,  and  about  the  same  time, 
Prof.  S.  F.  B.  Morse  exhibited  in  the  University  of  New 
York  a  T.  constructed  on  the  same  principle,  which  had 
been  gradually  brought  to  a  working  condition  by  ex¬ 
periments  and  contrivances  derived  by  the  inventor 
since  1832.  This  T.  was  first  brought  into  practical  use, 
May  27,  1844,  between  Washington  and  Baltimore.  Of 
the  numerous  printing  and  writing  T.  which  have  been 
devised,  that  of  Mr.  Morse  is  the  best  known,  and  has 
been  almost  universally  adopted  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  It  consists  of  three  distinct  parts:  the  indi¬ 
cator,  the  communicator,  and  the  relay.  We  shall  here 
only  give  a  summary  description  of  the  most  essential 
parts  of  the  communicator,  which  description  will,  we 
believe,  impart  to  the  general  reader  a  sufficient  idea  of 
the  working  of  a  writing  or  printing  T.  In  our  Fig. 
2477.  the  electric  current  which  enters  the  indicator  by 
the  wire  G,  passes  into  an  electro-magnet,  E,  which 
when  the  current  is  closed,  attracts  an  armature  of  soft 
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iron.  A,  fixed  at  the  end  of  an  horizontal  lever,  movable 
about  an  axis,  x  ;  when  the  current  is  open  the  lever  is 
raised  by  a  spring,  r.  By  means  of  two  screws,  m  and 


v,  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  is  regulated.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  lever  there  is  a  pencil,  o,  which  writes 
the  signals.  For  this  purpose  a  long  band  of  strong 
paper,  pp,  rolled  round  a  drum,  R,  passes  between  copper 
rollers  with  a  rough  surface,  u,  and  turning  in  contrary 
directions.  Drawn  in  the  directions  of  the  arrows,  the 
band  of  paper  becomes  rolled  on  a  second  drum,  Q,  which 
is  turned  by  hand.  A  clockwork  motion  placed  in  the 
box,  B  D,  works  the  rollers,  between  which  the  hand 
of  paper  passes.  The  paper  being  thus  set  in  motion, 
whenever  the  electro-magnet  works,  the  point  o  strikes 
the  paper,  and  without  perforating  it,  produces  an  in¬ 
dentation,  the  shape  of  which  depends  on  the  time  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  point  is  in  contact  with  the  paper.  If  it 
only  strikes  instantaneously,  it  makes  a  dot  (.);  but  if 
the  contact  has  any  duration,  a  line  of  corresponding 
length  is  produced.  Hence,  by  varying  the  length  of 
contact  of  the  transmitting  key  at  one  station,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  dots  or  points  may  be  produced  at  another 
shit  ion,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  a  definite  mean¬ 
ing  to  these  combinations.  For  instance — 

A  point  and  a  line,  (. — )  represent  the  let.  A. 

A  line  and  three  points,  ( — ...)  “  4i  B. 

Twopoints,  a  space,  and  a  dot.  (..  .)  “  “  C. 

A  line  and  two  points,  ( — ..)  “  “  D 

In  this  manner  words  and  phrases  can  be  arranged,  care 
being  taken  to  leave  a  space  between  each  letter.  There 
are  other  kinds  of  printing  T.,  all  of  which  exhibit  the 
most  surprising  ingenuity.  Among  them  we  must  no¬ 
tice  the  House  Printing  T.,  patented  in  1846.  liy  which 
apparatus  the  first  dispatch  printed  in  Roman  charac¬ 
ters  ever  produced  upon  a  telegraph  line  was  sent,  in 
the  autumn  of  1847,  from  Cincinnati  to  Jeffersonville, 
150  m.  Another  step  towards  the  perfection  of  the 
printing  T.  was  made  by  Mr.  Hughes  of  Ky.,  whose  7’., 
patented  1856,  was  a  marvel  of  mechanical  skill.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  1858,  a  new  instrument  was  perfected 
by  Mr.  Phelps  of  Troy,  combining  the  most  valuable 
portions  of  both  the  House  and  Hughes  patents,  and 
which  were  introduced  with  great  success  on  nearly  all 
the  lines  formerly  using  those  inventions.  Conspicuous 
alike  in  the  developments  of  this  invention,  is  the  name 
of  the  English  Prof.  Wheatstone,  who  has  also  con¬ 
structed  instruments  of  the  most  ingenious  construc¬ 
tion,  which  were  not  only  capable  of  working  with 
electric  currents,  produced  by  a  mere  pocket  magnet 
through  sixty  miles  of  wire,  but  which  also  print  off 
the  messages  upon  a  strip  of  tinfoil  in  plain  Roman 
characters.  These  instruments  were  especially  adapted 
for  private  telegraphy.  This  printing  telegraph  depos¬ 
its  its  messages  unseen  in  a  locked  box,  where  they 
await  the  arrival  of  the  owner  should  lie  not  be  present 
to  receive  them.  In  another  telegraph,  patented  by 
Professor  Wheatstone,  a  hand  points  to  the  letter  itself 
on  the  dial,  the  message  being  read  off  by  pressing  a 
stud  near  the  letter.  Thus,  a  merchant  at  his  suburban 
residence  can  have  constant  communication  with  his 
offices  in  town  by  instruments  which  are  always  ready 
for  use.  The  electro-magnetic  T.  is  based  upon  the 
principle  that  a  magnet  may  be  endowed  and  deprived 
at  will  with  the  peculiarity  of  attracting  iron  by  con¬ 
necting  or  disconnecting  it  with  a  galvanic  battery. 
All  magnetic  T.  are  based  solely  on  this  principle.  It 
is  by  breaking  off  the  magnetic  circuit,  which  is  done 
near  the  battery,  that  certain  marks  are  produced  by 
means  of  a  style  or  lever,  which  is  depressed  when  the 
current  is  complete.  It  was  at  first  considered  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  a  second  wire  to  complete  the  magnetic  cir¬ 
cuit.  Now  one  wire  may  be  used,  and  the  earth  made 
to  perform  the  office  of  the  other.  The  pantelegraph  of 
the  Abbe  Caselli,  who,  not  content  with  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  autographic  communications,  will  send,  with 
admirable  precision,  a  portrait.  This  is  accomplished 
by  the  aid  of  two  pendulums,  having  a  movement  abso¬ 
lutely  synchronous.  One  of  the  pendulums  carries  a 
pen  or  pencil  of  fine  platinum  w  ire  (in  connection  with 
the  line  and  the  line  battery)  over  the  surface  of  the 
despatch  or  drawing,  previously  written  or  executed  in 
insulating  ink  upon  a  metallic  paper.  The  other,  at 
the  corresponding  station,  carries  an  iron  pencil,  like¬ 
wise  in  connection  with  the  line,  over  a  paper  prepared 
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with  a  solution  of  the  yellow  cyanide  of  potassium. 
The  electrical  circuits  are  so  disposed,  that  when  the 
platinum  point  in  its  passage  over  the  original  writing 
or  drawing  touches  the  metallic  surface  of  the  paper, 
there  is  no  emission  of  current  along  the  line;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  the  point  touches  the  insulat¬ 
ing  ink,  an  emission  of  current  takes  place,  and  the  iron 
point  passing  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  over  the  pre¬ 
pared  paper  leaves  upon  it  a  blue  mark.  This  move¬ 
ment  of  the  two  pendulums  being  precisely  equal,  the 
reproduction  of  the  drawing  or  despatch  is  absolutely 
exact.  —  Another  telegraphic  imention  which  claims 
our  attention  is  the  type-printing  T.  of  Bonelli,  the  for¬ 
mer  director  of  telegraphs  in  Italy,  and  the  inventor, 
among  other  beautiful  applications  of  electricity,  of  the 
electric  loom.  It  is  to  M.  Bonelli  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  bold  idea  of  uniting  the  science  of  electricity 
with  the  art  of  Gutenberg,  and  of  practically  demon¬ 
strating  that  an  ordinary  typographic  composition,  fit 
for  local  use,  may  be  unerringly  reproduced  at  almost 
any  distance.  The  principal  features  of  this  machine 
are  two  tables  in  cast-iron,  placed  inversely  to  each 
other  at  the  corresponding  stations,  and  each  provided 
with  a  miniature  railway,  over  which  run  two  wagons, 
one  carrying  the  type-set  message,  the  other  the  paper, 
chemically  prepared  with  nitrate  of  manganese,  and 
two  combs,  formed  of  the  extremities  of  the  wires  of 
the  line,  one  of  which  touches  the  type  at  one  station, 
while  the  other  passes  over  the  prepared  paper  at  the 
other  —  a  spring  catch  to  each  of  the  wagons  setting 
them  free  to  move  by  the  closing  of  an  electrical  cur¬ 
rent.  Owing,  however,  to  the  great  number  of  wires 
required,  this  T.  has  not  proved  a  commercial  success. 
An  American  inventor  has  improved  upon  Bonelli’s 
plan  by  inventing  a  method  of  perforating  the  Roman 
letters  in  a  strip  of  paper  by  means  of  a  key-board  per¬ 
forator,  hut  the  same  practical  objection  to  its  success 
still  remains.  In  the  principal  offices  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada,  recording  instruments  or  registers  are  dispensed 
with,  and  communications  are  read  by  the  sound  made 
by  the  armature  or  lever—  thus  the  dot  (.)  and  dash  ( — ) 
of  the  Morse  alphabet  are  conveyed  to  the  ear  by  the 
sound,  as  well  as  to  the  eye  by  the  moving  strip  of  pa¬ 
per,  and  the  ear  becomes  educated  to  the  most  delicate 
exactness.  The  type-printing  instrument  now  in  gen¬ 
eral  use  in  this  country  is  that  known  as  the  Phelps, 
which  was  introduced  in  1875.  Since  1866  the  Stock 
telegraph  has  come  into  use.  By  placing  instruments 
in  the  several  banks  and  brokers’  offices,  and  connect¬ 
ing  them  with  the  standard  instrument  at  the  Stock  or 
Gold  Exchange,  each  fluctuation  in  price  shown  upon 
one  is  reproduced  upon  all  the  others.  Of  these  T., 
Edison’s,  Law’s  (1866).  Calahan’s  (1867),  Phelps’  (1876), 
may  be  named.  In  the  Automatic  T.,  or  fast  method, 
the  signals  representing  letters  are  transmitted  over 
the  line  by  means  of  automatic  mechanism.  Several 
despatches,  or  several  parts  of  a  lengthy  despatch,  may 
be  prepared  by  several  operators  at  the  same  time,  thus 
utilizing  by  a  single  wire  the  work  of  numerous  opera¬ 
tors.  It  is  impossible,  with  our  limited  space,  to  give 
in  full  the  many  recent  improvements  in  T.,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  duplex,  quadruplex ,  and  multiple  trans¬ 
missions,  by  means  of  which  several  messages  can  be 
sent  over  the  same  wire  at  the  same  moment,  and  in 
either  direction.  Among  the  inventions  for  the  quad¬ 
ruplex  transmission,  may  be  named  that  now  used  by 
the  Western  Union  Co.,  patented  in  1876,  by  G.  Smith, 
and  that  for  multiple  transmission  exhibited  at  Vienna 
in  1873,  by  Farmer,  and  a  method  recently  invented  by 
Edison  (1877).  By  the  first,  an  operator  is  able  to  send 
four  distinct  communications  simultaneously  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  over  1,000  miles  with  a  single  relay.  A  relay 
consists  of  a  bar  or  armature  so  arranged  as  to  be  free 
to  move  when  acted  upon  by  an  electro-magnet,  and 
which  when  moved  puts  a  secondary  or  local  battery  in 
connection  with  the  receiving  apparatus.  These  are 
used  upon  lines  of  considerable  length,  or  where  the 
insulation  is  defective.  The  wires  used  for  open-air 
communication  are  galvanized  iron,  and  are  suspended 
from  posts,  insulation  being  effected  by  passing  the 
wire  through  glass  or  porcelain  insulators  secured  to 
the  posts.  For  city  use,  gutta-percha-covered  wires  laid 
in  pipes  beneath  the  pavement  are  best.  For  submarine 
communication  (see  Atlantic  Tei.eor \ph  »,  copper  wires 
imbedded  in  gutta-percha, and  surrounded  by  iron  wires. 


Table  showing  the  extent  of  Governmental  Telegraphs,  together 
with  the  Receipts  and  Expenses  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  HI, 
1875. —  Compiled  from  Official  Sources. 
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26.850 

99,275 

5.209 

9.783.283 

$2. 800.807 

$4,358,225 

Austro-Hun- 

gary . 

29.244 

82.462 

3,099 

5,119.543 

1,899.628 

2,647.651 

Belgium . 

A  075 

13.078 

586 

2.265.765 

419,614 

498.385 

France . 

32.001 

84.285 

4,266 

8,001.130 

3.201,426 

2.936,500 

Great  Britain. 

•21.117 

109.441 

5.607 

19.677.734 

6,383.310 

5,651.451 

British  India. 

17,203 

36.215 

925 

839.110 

990.630 

1,910.703 

Holland . 

2,133 

7.647 

330 

1.769.846 

298,521 

507  033 

Norway . 

4.4  4!) 

7.691 

172 

602,433 

247.727 

447.575 

Sweden . 

4 .685 

15.820 

521 

888.470 

391.419 

429  593 

Switzerland... 

4.110 

1  1 .050 

1,002 

2,361.571 

411.642 

409,534 

Greece . 

1  500 

1 .950 

62 

210.856 

68.789 

102,640 

Italy . 

13,408 

46,819 

1.726 

4,495.444 

1,453.324 

1,293.183 

Roumania. . . . 

2.36!) 

4.243 

165 

712.288 

-.46.206 

408,065 

Denmark . 

1.730 

4.756 

203 

516.273 

162.900 

197. 40C 

Spain . 

7  618 

18,422 

262 

1,281.354 

596. H0H 

954,983 

Dutch  Indies. 

3.485 

4  275 

66 

314  066 

186.479 

439,709 

Portugal . 

2.178 

4,718 

147 

380.927 

118.881 

192.618 

Russia . 

40.632 

78.414 

1 ,765 

3  579.244 

4.009.511 

3.694.086 

Miles  of  poles  in  U  S.,  June  30, 1877,  80,000;  wire,  200,- 
000.  June  30,  1877,  the  Western  Union  had  offices, 
7,500;  total  messages  for  the  year,  21,158,941  ;  total 
earnings.  $9, 8 12,352 ;  expenses,  $6,672,224;  net  profit, 
$3,140,127.  We  refer  to  the  following  works,  which  will 
supply  deficiencies  observed  in  this  article  :  The  Electric 
Telegraph,  Ilighton  (1854) ;  Electro- Magnetic  Tel..  Turn- 
bull  (1853);  Telegraph  Manual,  Shaflnei,(l859) ;  History, 
Theory,  and  l\actice  of  (he  E.  T.,  Prescott  (1866);  Elec¬ 
tricity  and  the  Electric  T..  Prescott  (1877).  See  p.  2400. 
Rheostat,  p.  2115;  Galvanometer,  p.  1151. 

Tel'fgraph,  v.  a.  To  convey  or  announce  by  T. 

Tel'egnipIliNt,  n.  One  who  works  a  telegraph. 

Tel'es:rn|>h  Plant,  n.  (Hot.)  See  Desmodium. 

Tel'egraphy.  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  telegraphing 

TVIoniSM'liiiN.  ( te-lem'a-ktis .)  ( Heroic  Hist.)  A  son  of 
Ulysses  (Odysseus)  and  Penelope,  whose  history  is  nar¬ 
rated  in  Homer’s  Odyssey,  and  has  been  used  in  modern 
times  as  the  subject  of  a  celebrated  romance  of  Ftinelou 

Teleology,  n.  [Fr.  Wcologie ,  from  Gr.  telos ,  telcos,  the 
issue,  and  logos ,  doctrine.]  The  doctrine  of  final  causes 
of  things;  the  philosophical  treatment  of  final  causes 
in  general. 

Te  leosaur,  n.  [Gr.  teleios,  perfect,  saaros,  a  lizard.] 
One  of  a  genus  of  fossil  Crocodilla  differing  fro.n  the 
gavials  by  having  the  vertebr®  united  by  flat  surfaces, 
instead  of  ball-and-socket  joints. 

Tel 'epli om>.  See  pp.  2400  2409. 

Tele  ‘phon  ic,  a.  [Gr.  phone,  sound.]  Far  sounding. 

Tel'esoope,  n.  [Gr.  tele,  afar  off;  skopeo ,  I  view.] 
(Optics.)  An  instrument  (Fig.  223)  consisting  of  a  tube 
which  contains  a  system  of  lenses,  designed  to  aid  the 
eye  in  viewing  distant  oljects,  causing  them  to  appear 
magnified  by  enlarging  the  angle  under  which  they  are 
seen,  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  their  brightness 
by  collecting  into  the  eye  a  greater  number  of  rays  than 
would  naturally  enter  it.  There  are  two  classes  of  T., 
refracting  T.,  and  refecting  T.  The  former  consist  of  a 
combination  of  glass  lenses  only  ;  the  latter,  of  a  con¬ 
cave  speculum,  combined  with  a  convex  lens,  and  fre¬ 
quently  with  a  second  reflecting  surface.  In  the  case 
of  a  refracting  T.  the  light  from  the  object  received  is 
received  by  a  convex  lens,  called  an  object-glass,  which 
is  usually  made  achromatic,  and  in  the  case  of  a  reflect¬ 
ing  T.  by  a  concave  speculum;  and  iu  each  case  is  so 
deviated  as  to  form  an  inverted  image  of  the  object  iu 
or  very  near  the  focus.  This  image,  or  an  image  tunned 
by  the  light,  being  further  deviated  by  reflection  or  re¬ 
fraction,  is  seen  magnified  through  a  convex  or  a  con¬ 
cave  lens,  or  an  achromatic  combination  of  lenses, 
called  the  eye-piece .  The  object-glass  and  the  object- 
speculum  aro  made  large,  in  order  to  collect  a  great 
quantity  of  light;  so  that  the  image  formed  may  not 
becomo  faint  and  indistinct  w  hen  magnified.  An  achro¬ 
matic  T.  is  one  in  which  chromatic  aberration,  or  the 
errors  consequent  on  the  dispersion  of  light  into  its 
primary  colors,  is  got  rid  off  by  employing  different 
kinds  of  glass  having  a  different  dispersive  power.  A 
combination  of  crown-glass  and  Hint-glass  lenses  effects 
this  object.  The  ordinary  astronomical  or  refracting 
T.  consists  of  two  convex  lenses,  an  object-glass  having 
a  long  focal  distance,  and  an  eye-glass  having  a 
short  local  distance.  The  inverted  image  formed  by 
the  object  glass  is  seen  by  the  eye  magnified  through 
the  eye-glass.  The  magnifying  power  is  equal  to  the 
focal  length  of  the  object-glass  divided  by  the  focal 
length  of  the  eye-glass.  Galileo’s  T.  was  constructed 
like  the  opera-glass  at  present  in  use.  It  consisted  of  a 
convex  object-glass  and  a  concave  eye-glass.  The  rays 
refracted  by  the  object-glass,  which  would  form  an  in¬ 
verted  image,  are  made  to  proceed  slightly  divergent  by 
a  concave  lens,  and  form  an  erect,  magnified  image,  seen 
by  the  eye.  The  New'tonian  T.  has  a  plane  speculum, 
placed  iu  the  axis  at  the  inclination  of  half  a  right  an¬ 
gle,  which  intercepts  the  rays  from  the  concave  specu¬ 
lum  about  to  form  an  image,  and  deviates  them  into  the 
focus  of  an  eye-glass,  fixed  in  the  sido  of  the  tube, 
through  which  the  image  is  seen  magnified  by  the  eye. 
The  plane  speculum  employed  by  New  ton  was  a  rectan¬ 
gular  prism  of  glass,  which  produces  total  reflection. 
Sir  William  Herschel  constructed  a  reflecting  T.,  having 
a  speculum  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  collected  so 
much  light  as  to  allow  the  application  of  a  power  of 
6,450  iu  examining  the  stars.  Lord  Rosse’s  T.  is  the 
largestaml  most  powerful  reflecting  T.  ever  constructed, 
the  speculum  being  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  focal 
distance  being  fifty-three  feet.  The  speculum  is  para¬ 
bolic  in  form,  and  is  thus  rendered  almost  free  from 
spherical  aberration.  The  rays  reflected  by  the  objcct- 
speculum  are  deviated  as  in  the  Newtonian  T.,  by  a  rec¬ 
tangular  glass  prism,  and  form  an  image  in  the  side  of 
tl io  tube,  which  is  seen  magnified  in  an  eye-glass.  The 
equatorial  telescope  is  contrived  so  as  t<»  keep  the  star 
under  observation  constantly  within  the  field  of  view. 
(See  Equatorial  Telescope.)  *  The  precise  time  of  the-  in¬ 
vention  of  the  T.,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  inventor  is 
unknow  n.  1 1  is  certain  that  prior  to  the  end  of  the  13th 
cent.,  glass  lenses  were  in  use  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  eye  in  obtaining  distinctness  of  vision.  Galileo  was  the 
first  who,  in  our  knowledge,  constructed  a  T.  by  which 
liewasenabledto  make  manyof  thegreat  discoveries  upon 
which  the  science  of  astronomy  stands  for  its  foundation. 

Tel'osoope  Fly,  n.  ( Zool .)  See  Diopsis. 

Tel'escopo-siiell,  n.  ( Cnnchol .)  A  species  of  Turbo , 
w  ith  plane,  striated,  and  numerous  spires.  —  Wright. 

Telesoop'lc.  Telescop'icat,  a.  [Fr.  UUscapique.] 
Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  a  telescope;  per¬ 
formed  by  a  telescope;  as,  a  telescopic  view.  —  Seen  or 
discoverable  only  by  means  of  a  telescope;  as,  telescopic 
heavenly  bodies.  —  Far-seeing;  far-reaching;  compe¬ 
tent  to  discern  objects  alar  off;  as ,  telescopic  vision. 
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Tclestfe'reosoopc,  n.  [Gr.  tele,  far,  stereos,  compact 
and  skopein,  to  view.]  (Optics.)  A  telescopic  stereoscope- 

Teles'ticll,  n.  [Gr.  telos,  the  end,  and  sliclios ,  verse** 
A  poetical  composition  wherein  the  final  letters  of  the 
lines  form  a  name;  —  the  correlative  to  acrostic. 

Tel'fllir,  in  Georgia,  a  S.  cy. ;  area,  600  sq.  m.  Hirers. 
Ocmulgee  and  Little  Ocmulgee  rivers,  and  Sugar  Creek. 
Surface,  level;  soil,  sandy.  Cap.  Jacksonville.  Pop. 
abt.  2,800. 

Toll,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  told.)  [A.  S.  toll  an,  getcllan.] 
To  put  together  in  spoken  words;  to  utter;  to  express 
in  speech  ;  to  communicate  orally  to  others;  to  relate; 
to  narrate;  to  rehearse,  as  particulars  ;  as,  to  tell  a  story. 
—  To  make  known;  to  show  by  woi’ds;  to  reveal;  to 
discover;  to  disclose ;  to  divulge;  to  betray;  as,  to  teli 
of  another’s  misdoings.  —  To  teach;  to  inform;  to  ac¬ 
quaint;  to  interpret;  to  publish  ;  to  unfold ;  as,  tell  me 
how  I  may  know  him.  —  To  reckon;  to  count;  to  num¬ 
ber;  to  compute  ;  to  enumerate;  to  mention  one  by  one; 
as,  to  tell  money. — To  find  out :  to  ascertain  by  observa¬ 
tion;  to  discern  or  notice  so  as  to  report;  as,  I  cannot 
tell  which  is  which. 

To  tell  off,  to  count ;  to  divide  ;  as,  a  detachment  was 
told  off  for  special  duty. 

— v.n.  To  make  report;  to  give  an  account  —To  take 
or  produce  effect;  as,  every  shot  tells. 

To  tell  of,  to  speak  of;  to  mention  ;  to  describe  or  re¬ 
count ;  as,  he  tells  of  many  wonders.  —  To  inform 
against,  to  act  the  tell-tale  ;  as,  he  is  always  telling  of 
others;  —  on  is  occasionally  and  incorrectly  used  for  of 
in  this  sense;  as,  “  Lest  they  should  tell  on  us.”  —  1 
Sam.  xxvii.  11. 

— n.  That  which  is  told ;  tale;  narration;  account,  (r.) 

Tell.  William,  the  renowned  champion  of  Swiss  liberty, 
was  a  native  of  Burgleu,  iu  the  canton  of  Uri.  lie  was 
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distinguished  by  his  skill  in  archery,  his  strength 
and  courage.  He  joined  the  league  of  the  Three  Forest* 
cantons  formed  to  free  the  country  from  Austrian  tyr¬ 
anny.  The  Austrian  governor  of  Switzerland,  Herman 
G easier,  pushed  his  insolence  so  far  as  to  require  the 
Swiss  to  uncover  their  heads  before  his  hat  (us  an  em¬ 
blem  of  his  sovereignty) ;  and  is  said  to  have  condemned 
T.,  who  refused  to  comply  with  this  mandate,  to  shoot 
an  apple  from  the  head  of  his  own  son.  T.  was  success¬ 
ful,  but  confessed  that  a  second  arrow,  which  he  bore 
about  his  person,  was  intended,  in  case  he  had  failed, 
for  the  punishment  of  the  tyrant,  and  he  was  therefore 
retained  prisoner.  While  crossing  the  Lake  of  the  Four 
Cantons,  or  Lake  of  Lucerne,  in  the  same  boat  with 
Gesslcr,  a  violent  storm  arose.  T.,  as  the  most  vigorous 
and  skilful  helmsman,  was  set  free,  and  he  conducted 
the  boat  successfully  to  the  shore,  but  seized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  spring  upon  a  rock,  at  the  same  time  pushing 
off  the  boat.  On  this  rock,  since  called  Rock  of  Tell,  a 
commemorative  monument  or  chapel  has  been  erected 
(Fig.  2478).  lie  had  fortunately  taken  his  how  with  him  ; 
and  when  the  governor  finally  escaped  the  storm,  and 
reached  the  shore,  T.  shot  him  dead  on  the  road  to 
KUssnaclit.  This  event  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
rising,  and  a  most  obstinate  war  between  the  Swiss  and 
Austrians,  which  was  not  brought  to  a  close  until  1499. 
T.  is  supposed  to  have  lost  his  life  during  an  inundation 
in  1350.  Doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  this  popularstory 
by  some  modern  critics,  and  lately  by  M.  Marc  Monnier 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Monties  ;  but  even  if  some  of  its 
romantic  details  are  mythical,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  in 
the  face  of  the  testimony  of  early  chroniclers,  ami  the 
concurrent  evidence  of  local  customs  and  observances, 
to  deny  the  substantial  truth  of  the  history.  However, 
it  is  certain  that  T.  contributed  to  emancipate  his 
country;  and  there  are  many  local  customs  referring  to 
the  events  here  related.  The  memorable  event  above 
described  is*said  to  have  happened  on  the 7th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1307  :  and  the  citizens  having  previously  chosen  for 
their  leaders  three  msn  jf  approved  courage  and  abili¬ 
ties,  namely,  Werner  of  dehwytz,  Walther  FQrst  of  Uri, 
and  Arnold  Melchthal  of  Unterwalrlen,  they  secretly 
agreed  to  surprise  ami  demolish  the  castles  in  which  the 
imperial  governors  resided.  This  compact  being  effected. 
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these  three  cantons  joined  in  a  league  for  ten  years 
which  gave  birtl.  to  the  Helvetian  Confederacy. 
le,i>  1I'  f'eHHxylvania,  a  township  of  Huntingdon  co.  ■ 
pop.  ah  t.  1,009.  ’ 

Teiraltle,  a.  That  may  he  told  or  mentioned. 

Sell  4  ity ,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  ami  township  of 
ferry  co. ;  pop  aht.  1,500. 

Tell'e.r,  n.  One  who  tells, relates,  or  communicates  the 
knowledge  of  something. — An  enumerator;  a  recounter. 

[Banking  )  An  officer  in  a  hank,  who  receives  money 
into  the  bank, and  pays  it  out  on  checks. 

—A  person  appointed  to  count  the  votes  given  hy  the 
members  of  a  legislative  assembly,  &c.,  on  a  division. 

*  •  *•  i  *?ri*^*  ( UL-li-chtr're. :,)  a  fortified  seaport-town  of 

British  India,  presidency  of  Madras,  93  m.  from  Serin- 
gapatam  ;  hat.  1 1°  14'  N.,  Lon.  75°  36'  K.  11,,,.  22,000. 
I  el'l ICO  Kiver,  rises  in  Cherokee  co.,  N.  Carolina 
Jr  “°w*nS  N.U.,  enters  Little  Tennessee  River  in  the 
N.  of  Monroe  co.,  Tennessee. 

Xelli  mi.  >i.  ( Zodl .)  A  genus  of  Cockles  (cardiaceous 
bivalves  in  the  Cuvierian  system), 
characterized  hy  the  hinge  of  the 
shell  having  one  tooth  on  the  left 
and  two  teeth  on  the  right  valve, 
often  bifid ;  in  the  right  valve  there 
is  a  plate  which  does  not  enter  a 
cavity  in  the  opposite  valve.  There 
is  a  slight  toid  near  the  posterior 
extremity  ot  both  valves  which 
renders  them  unequal  at  that  part,  Fig  2479. 
when.*  they  gape  a  little.  cat'8-tongue tcllina 

lelt  "is.  n.  The  act  of  relating.  [Telllna  Ungvafclu.) 
/).  a.  Having  or  producing  great 
effect;  as.  a  telling  speech. 

Tell'injfly, adr.  In  a  telling  manner;  effectively, 
rcll'-tale,  a.  Revealing;  babbling;  telling  tales  or 
secrets;  as,  trll-tulr  blushes. 

— A  babbler;  a  tattler;  one  who  officiously  commit 
liicates  information  ol  the  private  concerns  of  individu 
als ;  a  busy-body ;  as,  a  t-il-tale  out  of  school. 

[Naut.)  An  instrument  by  which,  by  communicating 
with  a  small  barrel  on  the  axis  of  the  steering-wheel, 
indicates  the  position  or  situation  of  the  wheel ;  also,  a 
coinpass  in  the  cabin  of  a  ship  giving  information  to 
persons  below  of  the  vessel's  course.  —  Totten. 

[Mus.)  A  movable  piece  of  ivory,  or  other  material, 
attached  to  an  organ,  that  serves  to  give  notice,  by  its 
position,  when  the  wind  is  exhausted. 

[Mich.)  A  contrivance  for  indicating  or  recording 
something,  especially  for  keeping  a  check  upon  cm” 
pioyes,  as  factory  hands,  &c.,  by  revealing  to  their  over¬ 
lookers  what  they  have  done  or  omitted  to  do. 
Tellurite,  or  Tel  I  uric  Ochre,  n.  [Min.)  Native 
oxide  of  tellurium. 

Tellu  rium,  n.  (Chem.)  A  brilliant  crystalline,  brit¬ 
tle  metal,  resembling  bismuth  in  color,  and  fusing  be¬ 
tween  800°  and  900°  Fa  hr.,  above  which  temperature  it 
may  lie  distilled  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  According 
to  Mitscherlich,  it  crystallizes  in  a  rhombohedral  101-110 
It  conducts  both  lieat  and  electricity,  though  imper¬ 
fectly.  Like  sulphur  and  selenium,  it  dissolves  to  a 
slight  extent  in  sulphuric  acid,  from  which  it 
may  be  precipitated  unchanged  hy  dilution.  When 
strongly  heated  in  the  air,  it  takes’  fire,  burning  with 
a  brilliant  blue  tlame  edged  with  green,  emitting  a 
peculiar  characteristic  odor  and  producing  fumes  of 
tellurous  acid.  T.  is  a  very  rare  substance,  occurring 
in  nature  in  combination  with  gold,  silver,  bismuth, 
copper,  and  lead,  in  certain  mines  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania.  It  was  first  identified  as  adistiuct’metal 
by  Klaproth  in  1798.  It  is  prepared  from  it  by  a  long 
anil  tedious  process  which  cannot  be  detailed  here.  With 
oxygen,  like  sulphur  and  selenium,  it  forms  two  combi¬ 
nations,  Tello,  tellurous  acid,  and  TcO,,  telluric  acid. 
The  former  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  T.  in  nitric 
acid,  and  pouring  the  solution  into  water,  when  hydrated 
tellurous  acid  falls  down  as  a  bulky  white  precipitate. 
It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  reddens  litmus,  and  com¬ 
bines  with  tiie  alkaline  bases.  Its  sails  are  said  to  act 
as  emetics.  It  also  has  basic  properties,  forming  solu¬ 
ble  salts  with  oxalic  and  tartaric  acids.  Telluric  acid 
is  obtained  hy  heating  T.  with  nitre.  Tellurate  of  pot¬ 
ash  is  formed,  from  which  tellurate  of  baryta  may  be 
procured,  the  baryta  being  afterwards  separated  by  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  It  crystallizes  as  a  terhydrate,  in  hexago¬ 
nal  striated  prisms.  Heated  to  redness,  they  become 
anhydrous,  and  assume  an  orange-yellow  color.  Tel¬ 
luric  acid  has  but  a  feeble  affinity’ for  bases,  forming 
salts  which  contain  1,  2,  and  4  equivalents  of  acid.  Two 
chlorides,  TeCl  and  TeClj,  have  been  formed.  T.  forms 
■  te.lluride.s  with  bismuth,  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  must 
other  metals.  The  tellurides  belong  to  the  class  of 
metallic  alloys.  With  hydrogen  it  furms  Mluretted  hy¬ 
drogen,  or  hydrotelluric  add.  Telia,  a  compound  anal¬ 
ogous  to  the  combinations  of  sulphur  and  selenium  with 
that  element.  It  is  obtained  by  decomposing  tel  In  ride 
of  zinc  or  tin  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  gas  which 
escapes  has  an  odor  singularly  similar  to  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  has  a  faintly  acid  reaction.  It  dissolves 
in  water,  forming  a  colorless  solution,  which  turns 
brown  hy  the  oxidation  of  the  hydrogen  and  separation 
of  T.  Tellurium  also  forms  two  sulphides,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  its  two  oxides.  T.  is  interesting  as  being  the 
connecting  link  between  the  metals  proper  and  the 
metalloids.  Eqniv.  64.  sp.  gr.  66.  Symbol,  To. 

Tol  oty pe,  n.  [Gr  tele,  afar,  and  typos,  image.]  An 
electric  telegraph  which  prints  the  messages.  Simmnnds. 
Triiiascal tepee,  a  town  of  Mexico,  68  m.  S.W.  of 
Mexico  city;  pop.  6,000. 

Teinera'rioilg,  a.  [Fr.  temtraire..]  Headstrong; 
recklessly  adventurous;  heedless  of,  or  despising,  danger. 
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Teiiiofii'riousily,  adv.  In  a  temerarious  manner, 
leuior'ity,  n.  [Fr.  ttmirite;  Lat.  temeritas.]  Rash 
ness;  headlong  precipitancy;  reckless  boldness;  unrea¬ 
sonable  contempt  of  hazard  or  danger;  extreme  ven¬ 
turesomeness;  as,  the  temerity  of  a  gun-brig  attacking 
two  frigates. 

Tomes  vai\  (tem-esh-var\)  a  fortified  city  of  Hungary, 
cap.  of  the  Buimt  of  Temesvar,  and  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  of  the  Austrian  empire,  74  m.  from  Belgrade, 
at  the  junction  of  the  river  Temes  and  the  Baga  canal. 
Manuf.  Silk,  iron  goods,  and  woollens.  Pop.  26.426. 

I  is  raining  ILstOto.  on  the  border  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  30  m.  long,  and  15  m.  broad,  discharges  its  sur¬ 
plus  waters  into  the  Ottawa  River;  Lat.  47°  30'  N 
Lon.  80°  \V. 

Teiniscouata,  (lem-is-koo-a'la,)  a  lake  of  prov.  of  Que¬ 
bec,  130  m.  N.E.  of  Quebec,  22  m.  long,  and  abt.  2  wide. 
Tem'pe,  a  valley  of  Greece.  See  Greece,  and  Fig.  1195. 
1  enipean,  a.  Resembling  the  valley  of  Tempo;  — 
hence,  pastoral;  beautiful;  charming. 

Fein'per,  v.  a.  [Fr.  temperer ;  Lat.  tempe.ro  —  tempus , 
a  section  cut  off.]  To  mingle,  mix,  or  unite  in  due  pro¬ 
portion  ;  to  adjust,  us  parts  to  each  other;  to  mix  so 
that  one  part  qualifies  the  other;  as,  to  temper  justice 
with  mercy. — Hence,  to  assuage ;  to  mollify  ;  to  reduce, 
as  any  violence  or  excess;  to  soften;  to  soothe;  to 
calm;  as,  woman  s  nature  is  designed  to  temper  that  of 
man. — To  adjust ;  to  accommodate ;  to  modify  ;  to  fit  one 
to  the  other.  —  To  form  to  a  proper  or  adequate  degree 
of  hardness ;  as,  to  temper  a  sword-blade.  —  To  govern 
— a  Latinism  ;  as,  “  Tartare  temprreth .”  — Spenser. 

(Mas.)  To  adjust,  as  the  mathematical  scale  to  the 
scale  in  actual  use. 

(Founding.)  To  moisten  and  knead  to  a  suitable  con¬ 
sistency  ;  as,  to  temper  moulding  clay. 

— 7i.  Due  mixture  or  proportion  of  different  qualities;  or 
the  state  of  any  compound  substance  which  accrues  from 
the  mixture  of  sundry  ingredients;  as,  the  temper  of 
cement.  — Temperament  or  constitution  of  the  body.  — 
State  or  constitution  of  the  mind,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  passions  and  affections:  disposition; 
humor;  mood;  as,  a  man  of  imperturbable  temper. — 
Moderation;  serenity  and  calmness  of  mind.  —  Irritabil¬ 
ity;  heat  of  mind  or  passion  ;  tendency  to  anger  or  ex¬ 
asperation  ; —  used  in  a  reproachful  sense;  as,  his  wife 
has  got  a  temper  of  her  own.  —  State  or  quality  of  a 
metal,  particularly  as  to  its  hardness  produced  by  me¬ 
chanical  process :  as,  the  temper  of  iron  or  steel.  —  Mean 
or  medium;  middle  course;  as,  “  some  reasonable  tem¬ 
per.”  —  Swift. 

Temperament.  n.  [Fr. ;  I  jat.  temper  amentum  — 
tempe.ro.]  Mental  constitution;  general  state,  frame, 
or  disposition  of  the  mind;  state  with  respect  to  the 
predominance  of  any  quality  or  combination  of  qualities'; 
as.  the  temperament  of  the  body.  —  Act  of  tempering, 
adjusting,  or  modifying;  accommodation,  as  of  antag¬ 
onistic  rules,  interests,  passions,  Ac.,  or  the  means  by 
which  such  accommodation  is  brought  to  pass  ;  as,  “  The 
common  law  .  .  .  has  reduced  the  kingdom  to  its  just 
state  and  temperament.”  —  Hale. 

(Physiol.)  That  peculiarity  of  organization  which  to 
a  certain  extent  influences  man's  thoughts  and  actions. 
The  ancient  physicians  enumerated  four  temperaments, 
viz.  :  the  bilious  or  choleric ,  the  phlegmatic ,  the  san¬ 
guine,  the  melancholic.  To  these  some  have  added  the 
nervous;  and  these  terms  are  still  in  trse  among  medical 
writers. 

( Mm.)  A  system  of  compromise  in  keyed  instru¬ 
ments  for  the  avoidance  of  the  necessity,  presupposed  hy 
the  strict  relation  of  musical  intervals,  of  having  a  sep¬ 
arate  row  of  keys  corresponding  to  each  tonic.  Piano¬ 
fortes  are  generally  tuned  on  what  is  called  equal  tem¬ 
perament,  i.  e.,  there  being  eleven  notes  in  the  octave, 
an  equal  value  is  given  to  each  interval  between  them, 
representing  a  semitone.  The  consequence  of  this  is, 
that,  although  all  the  intervals,  the  thirds,  fifths,  Ac., 
are  slightly  imperfect,  yet  they  all  approach  perfection 
in  the  same  degree;  whereas,  if  some  were  made  accu¬ 
rate,  others  must  he  very  far  wrong. 

Tem'perauoe,  w.  [  Fr. :  Lat .  tern  per  antra.]  (Morals.) 
That  virtue  which  a  man  is  said  to  possess  who  moder¬ 
ates  and  restrains  his  sensual  appetites;  but  it  is  often 
used  in  a  much  more*  general  sense,  as  synonymous  with 
moderation ,  and  is  then  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
the  passions.  T.  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  preserving 
health.  “  It, ’’says  Addison,  “  is  a  kind  of  regimen  into 
which  every  man  may  put  himself,  without  interrup¬ 
tion  to  business,  expense  of  money,  or  loss  of  time.” 
“It  may  be  practised  by  all  rauksand  conditions  at  any 
season  or  in  any  place.”  Since  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  pernicious  effects  of  intemperance  in  the  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors,  the  term  1ms  come  to  be  frequently 
used  to  denote  a  temperate  use  of  these,  and  by  a  some¬ 
what  singular  manipulation,  to  denote  even  total  absti¬ 
nence  from  them. 

Temperance  societies,  are  institutions  established  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  the  principles  of  total  absti¬ 
nence  from  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  evils  that 
result  from  drunkenness  are,  unfortunately,  too  well 
known  to  require  any  special  notice.  It  is  only  within 
recent  times,  however,  that  any  attempt  has  been  made 
to  grapple  with  this  monstrous  evil.  The  first  united 
effort  made  to  check  the  progress  of  intemperance  was 
hy  the  formation  of  ail  association  for  that  purpose  in 
Massachusetts,  which  held  its  first  meeting  in  1813. 
It  collected  facts  and  statistics  from  year  to  year,  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  evil,  with 
the  view  of  calling  public  attention  to  it,  and  of  di¬ 
recting  efforts  for  its  removal.  Next  year,  a  similar 
institution  was  organized  in  Connecticut,  with  various 
branches,  and  in  1818  the  number  of  these  societies  was 
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above  forty.  A  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  move¬ 
ment  by  tlie  formation,  at  Boston,  on  a  much  more  ex¬ 
tensive  plan, of  the  American  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Temperance.  In  1829,  the  number  of  auxiliary  asso¬ 
ciations  bad  increased  to  upwards  of  1,000,  no  State  of 
tlie  Union  being  without  at  least  one.  In  1831,  there 
were  2,200  societies,  including  170,000  members,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  parent  association  ;  and  since  then  the 
numbers  have  been  very  largely  increased.  They  did 
nim  h  in  the  way  of  diffusing  their  principles  hy  circu¬ 
lating  tracts  and  employing  travelling-agents  to  deliver 
addresses.  The  principle  of  total  abstinence  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  among  the  members  by  an  asso¬ 
ciation  formed  at  Andover,  in  Sept ,  1826.  Soon  after 
their  establishment  in  the  U.  States,  T.  S.  began  to  be 
formed  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  spread  so  that,  in 
1831,  there  were  several  hundreds  of  them  in  those  coun¬ 
tries.  In  Ireland,  the  cause  of  temperance  was  advo¬ 
cated  with  much  success  by  the  Rev.  Father  Mathew,  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  who  affirmed  that  in  three 
years  (1839-1841)  he  had  made  more  than  a  million  of 
converts  to  that  principle.  Of  late  years,  the  advocates 
of  total  abstinence  have  much  increased,  and  they  now 
form,  in  the  U.  States,  a  lurge  and  influential  portion  of 
the  community.  They  are  still  actively  employed  in 
the  diffusion  ot  their  principles,  and  with  much  success. 
\\  hatever  views  may  he  held  on  the  subject  of  total  ab¬ 
stinence,  every  one  must  admit  that  these  societies  have 
been  the  means  of  effecting  an  incalculable  amount  of 
good.  In  1851,  the  State  of  Maine  passed  a  law  For  the 
Suppression  of  Tippling  Shops ,  tic.,  rendering  penal  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks;  and  though,  in  1856,  the  ex¬ 
isting  laws  were  repealed,  and  it  became  lawful  to  dis¬ 
til  spirits,  to  sell  spirits,  and  to  have  spirits  in  posses¬ 
sion,  drinking  houses  continued  to  he  prohibited.  A 
similar  law  was  enacted  hy  the  Legislature  of  .Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  1N67,  and  in  several  other  States  there  are 
laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  fermented  drinks  during 
Sunday. 

T<‘in  perance,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Telfair 
co.,  abt.  90  m.  S.  of  M il  1  edge vi lie. 

Tern  poraneeville.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village 
of  Alleghany  co.,  abt.  2  in.  S.  of  Pittsburg;  pop.  in  1860. 
abt.  1,600. 

Tem  perate,  a.  [Fr.  tempert ;  Lat.  temperatus  — 
tempero.]  Limited;  moderate;  not  excessive  or  ex¬ 
treme;  as.  a  temperate  climate.  —  Moderate  in  the  grat¬ 
ification  of  the  appetites  and  passions;  abstemious;  as, 
temperate  in  pleasures.  —  Not  marked  with  passion  or 
violence;  cool;  calm;  dispassionate;  sedate;  sober; 
as,  temperate,  language. 

Temperate  zones.  ( Geog .)  Two  of  the  five  zones  into 
which  the  terrestrial  globe  is  divided.  The  north  tem¬ 
perate  zone  is  included  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer 
and  the  arctic  circle,  and  the  south  temperate  zone  be¬ 
tween  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the  antarctic  circle. 

Tem'perately,  adv.  Moderately;  without  excess  or 
extravagance;  calmly;  without  violence  of  passiou ; 
with  moderate  force. 

Teni'perateness,  n.  Quality  of  being  temperate. 

Tern  perat are.  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  temperaiura.]  State; 
constitution  ;  degree  of  any  quality. 

41  Memory  depends  upon  the  consistence  and  temperature  of  the 
brain." —  Watts. 

(Phys.)  A  definite  degree  of  sensible  heat  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  thermometer.  Thus,  we  say  a  high  T.,  a 
low  T.,  to  denote  a  manifest  degree  of  heat  or  cold.  T.y 
in  general,  denotes  the  degree  of  tree  caloric  which  a 
body  appears  to  possess  when  compared  with  other 
bodies;  or,  in  other  words,  the  state  of  a  body  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  its  capability  of  producing  in  other  bodies  the 
effects  arising  from  the  presence  of  free  caloric.  There 
are  two  methods  of  measuring  the  T.  of  bodies,  namely, 
by  our  sensations,  or  by  the  different  degrees  of  expan¬ 
sion  produced  in  bodies  on  being  subjected  to  different 
degrees  of  free  caloric.  The  first  of  these  is  so  imper¬ 
fect  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  it  as  a 
measure  ol  T.;  but  the  second  is  much  more  regular 
and  extensive.  When  two  bodies  produce  the  same  in¬ 
crease  or  diminution  of  volume  in  a  third  body,  to  which 
they  .are  equally  applied,  they  are  said  to  be  at  a  higher 
or  lower  T.,  as  it  produces  a  greater  or  less  expansion 
in  another  body  with  W’liich  it  is  in  contact. 

Tempered,  ( tein'perd ,)  p.  a.  Disposed;  —  frequently 
used  in  composition;  as,  a  good-, or  bad-/e?wptfra£  person. 

Tern 'peri  n;;,  n.  (Metall.)  The  process  by  which  the 
hardness  of  steel  is  more  or  less  reduced.  —  See  Steel. 

Tein'pest,  n.  [Fr.  tempete ;  Lat.  tnnpestas.]  A  violent 
storm  of  considerable  duration;  an  exteusive  current 
of  wind,  rushing  with  great  velocity  and  violence,  and 
commonly  attended  with  hail,  rain,  or  snow;  a  hurri¬ 
cane;  a  storm  of  extreme  vehemence;  —  hence,  by  anal¬ 
ogy,  any  violent  tumult  or  commotion  ;  as,  a  tempest  of 
the  passions. 

(Note.  Tempest  is  occasionally  employed  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  certain  self-explanatory  compounds;  as, 
6?w/w>7-driven,  temper-tossed,  Ac.) 

Tempest  iioiin.  a.  [It.  tempestoso.]  Abounding  in 
tempests;  very  stormy ;  turbulent;  rough  with  wind; 
blowing  with  violence ;  as,  tempestuous  weather. 

Tempest'iioinsly,  adv.  With  great  violence  of  wind, 
or  great  commotion  ;  turbulently. 

Teinpest'iionsncsN,  n.  State  of  being  tempestuous. 

IViii  pio.  a  town  of  Sardinia,  32  m.  from  Sassari ;  pop. 
10,000. 

Tern  plars.  K  nights  Templars,  or  Knights  of  the 
Temple,  n.  (Ecr.l.  Hist.)  A  religious  order  of  knights, 
founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  for  the 
defence  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  protection  of 
Christian  pilgrims.  Knights  were  fixed  at  Jerusalem 
by  King  Baldwin  II.,  who  gave  them  the  ground  ou  the 
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east  of  the  Temple.  Their  rules,  taken  from  those  of 
the  Benedictine  monks,  involved  the  vows  of  chastity, 
obedience,  and  poverty.  The  classes  of  the  order  were, 
knights,  esquires,  servitors,  and  chaplains;  the  univer¬ 
sal  badge  of  the  order  was  a  girdle  of  linen  thread.  The 
officers  of  the  order  were  chosen  by  the  chapter  from 
among  the  knights;  and  the  Grand  Master,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  assumed  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign  prince,  being 
independent  in  secular  matters,  and  depending  solely 
on  the  Pope  in  spiritual.  The  chief  part  of  the  9,000 
estates,  lordships,  Ac.,  which  the  society  possessed  in  the 
13th  century,  was  situated  in  France;  and  the  Grand 
Master  was  usually  of  that  nation.  The  T.,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Christians,  were  driven  from  Palestine  by 
the  Saracens,  and  then  fixed  the  chief  seat  of  their  or¬ 
der  in  Cyprus.  Their  exorbitant  power  and  wealth, 
and  the  haughty  manner  in  which  they  endeavored  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  control  of  European  sovereigns,  and 


Fig.  2480.  —  knight  templar. 
actas  a  military  republic  independent  of  their  authority, 
were  probably  the  principal  reasons  which  induced  Pope 
Clement  V.  and  Philip  ‘‘the  Fair”  of  France  to  con¬ 
cert  their  overthrow.  The  charges  of  heresy  and  idola¬ 
try,  which  were  preferred  against  them,  were  at  least 
unsupported  by  evidence.  In  1307,  Jacques  do  Molay, 
the  Grand  Master,  having  been  enticed  into  France,  was 
arrested  by  Philip;  the  estates  of  the  order  were  seized  : 
many  of  the  T.  were  burnt  alive,  after  the  mockery  of 
a  trial ;  and,  in  1312,  the  order  was  abolished  by  a  bull 
of  Clement  V.  Its  vast  estates  fell  partly  into  the  hands 
of  the  sovereigns  of  the  countries  in  which  they  were 
situated,  partly  into  tlioseof  the  Hospitallers  and  other 
military  orders.  Detached  bodies  of  the  order,  however, 
continued  to  exist  in  different  countries. 

Templars,  Masonic  Knights,  a  modern  adjunct  to  Free¬ 
masonry,  based  upon  the  ideas  of  the  ancient  Knights 
Templar. 

— In  England,  a  student  of  the  law,  so  called  from  having 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  at 
London ;  and  which  originally  belonged  to  the  Knights 
Templars. 

—a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to,  a  temple, 

Templars,  (Independent  Order  op  Good.)  In  Ithaca, 
New  York,  July  21,  1852,  was  organized  the  first  soci¬ 
ety,  by  Nathaniel  Curtis,  who  became  their  first  Worthy 
Chief  Templar,  and  on  the  17th  of  August  was  chosen 
the  first  Grand  Worthy  Chief  Templar.  lie  was  a  man 
of  broad  views,  who  had  been  reformed  by  the  Washing¬ 
tonians,  and  who  at  once  threw  into  this  new  Order  ull 
his  power,  zeal,  and  energy.  lie  established  this  new 
Temperance  Order  upon  a  new  basis;  discarding  all 
beneficial  features.  Firstly  ;  requiring  as  a  qualification 
of  membership  the  recognition  of  the  existence  and 
power  of  Almighty  God,  the  Ruler  of  all  things.  Sec¬ 
ondly;  the  necessity  of  a  life-long  pledge  to  abstain  to¬ 
tally  from  the  use  of  any  intoxicating  liquors.  Thirdly; 
the  importance  of  bringing  into  the  same  bond  the  en¬ 
tire  family  circle  that  had  arrived  to  years  of  discre¬ 
tion.  Fourthly;  the  equality  of  all  members  of  the 
Order,  making  no  distinction  in  sex,  color,  sect,  or  con¬ 
dition,  merit  being  the  only  just  qualification  for  office 
or  position.  It  adopted  from  the  first  the  motto  of 
Faith ,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  also  principles  of  Prohi¬ 
bition,  and  the  duty  of  its  members  to  reclaim  the 
fallen,  as  well  as  save  others  from  becoming  addicted  to 
the  habit  of  using  intoxicants.  The  whole  ritualistic 
ceremony  is  replete  with  holy  instructions.  This  Order 
1ms  its  password,  grips,  and  signals.  Some  Christian 
denominations,  recognizing  its  religious  influence,  have 
one  ofthese8ocietio8connected  with  their  church.  There 
are  four  Degrees  in  this  Order.  1st,  The  Subordinate  or 
Lodge  Degree;  2d,  t lie  Degree  of  Fidelity;  3d,  the  De¬ 
gree  of  Charity;  4th,  the  Grand  Lodge  Degree.  The 
latter  forms  the  head  or  legislative  body  of  the  state 
where  it  exists,  and  is  composed  of  representatives 
elected  from  the  respective  lodges  within  that  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  In  1870  there  were  40  of  these  Grand  Lodges  (in¬ 
cluding  England  and  Scotland),  with  a  membership  of 
over  000,000.  These  Grand  Bodies  meet  annually.  They 
elect  representatives  and  form  what  is  called  the  Right 
Worthy  Grand  Lodge,  whose  province  it  is  to  legislate 
upon  all  mtitters  of  general  interest  to  the  whole  Order. 
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Temple,  (tem'pl,)  n.  [Fr.  temjile,  from  Lnt.  templum , 
temp  alum,  a  diinin.  of  tempus)  A  public  edifice  erected 
in  honor  of  some  deity  ;  as,  the  temple  of  Juggernaut  in 
India. 

{Jewish  Antiq.)  The  building  erected  for  the  worship 
of  God  at  Jerusalem.  —  Hence,  an  edifice  erected  as  % 
place  of  Christian  worship  ;  a  church  ;  a  sacred  or  conse¬ 
crated  place  ;  as,  “  the  Lord's  anointed  temple.”  {Shales  ) 

—  A  place  wherein  the  divine  spirit  specially  resides; 
as,  “Here  we  have  no  temple  but  the  wood.”  {Shales.) 

—  In  London,  Kngland,  the  name  of  two  inns  of  court, 

—  the  Middle  Temple,  and  the  Inner  Temple ; — so  called 
because  anciently  the  dwellings  of  the  Knights  Tem¬ 
plars;  as,  a  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

— [Fr.  tempt;  Lat.  tenipora,  tempus.]  (Anat.)  One  of  the 
lateral  anil  flat  parts  of  the  head  above  the  ears ;  so 
called  because  time,  or  the  age  of  an  individual,  is  de¬ 
noted  by  the  hair  becoming  first  gray  here.  The  tem¬ 
poral  hones  are  two  irregular-shaped  bones,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  bead,  connected  with  the  occipital,  parietal, 
and  sphenoid  bones.  The  temporal  muscle  is  situated 
in  the  temple,  and  inserted  into  the  coronoid  process 
of  the  lower  jaw,  its  principal  use  being  to  draw  the 
lower  jaw  upwards,  sis  in  biting.  The  temporal  artery 
is  a  branch  of  the  external  carotid,  which  runs  on  the 
temples  and  gives  off  the  frontal  strtcry. 

— In  weaving,  a  contrivance  used  in  a  loom  for  stretching 
the  web  transversely. 

Tcni|]>Bc,  Sir  William,  an  eminent  English  statesman, 
diplomatist,  and  writer,  B.  in  London,  1029.  Ho  spent 
twenty  years  in  the  service  of  the  state,  aud  then  re¬ 
tired  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  learned  leisure.  He  was 
the  model  of  a  negotiator,  uniting  politeness  and  address 
to  honesty.  His  works  arc  memoirs,  miscellaneous  let¬ 
ters,  and  observations  on  the  United  Provinces.  1).  1700. 

Teann>Be,  in  Maine ,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  ca., 
abt.  150  m.  N.W.  of  Augusta;  pop.  abt.  900. 

TefliljiSe,  in  iV.  Hampshire ,  a  post-township  of  Hills¬ 
borough  co.,  33  m.  S.S.W.  of  Concord  ;  pop.  abt.  GOO. 

ToGBB]ji>Be,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-vijlage  of  Berks  co.,  5 
m.  N.N.E.  of  Reading. 

Toni'pHesiBore,  a  neat  modern  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Tipperary,  75  m.  from  Dublin,  near  the  Devil’s  Bit 
Mountains;  pop.  4,000. 

Templet,  Tem'plate, n.  {Arch,  and  Engin.)  A 
short  piece  of  timber  or  stone  laid  under  the  bearing  of 
a  girder,  with  the  object  of  distributing  the  weight  of 
the  latter;  also,  a  mould  used  by  bricklayers,  masons, 
Ac.,  for  cutting  or  setting  out  work,  or  by  millwrights 
for  cutting  the  teeth  of  wheels;  also,  any  plate  or  board 
formed  to  the  exact  dimensions  of  parts  of  engines  and 
machines,  so  that  new  parts  may  be  produced  from  such 
templets  of  the  exact  size  required  to  fit  the  other  parts. 

TcQai'plcdoEB,  iii  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  twp. 
of  Worcester  co.,55  m.  W.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  in  1870,2,802. 

TcBHi'gBleviDBo,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Queen 
Anne  co.,  abt.  55  in.  S.E.  of  Baltimore. 

Tcm'iH),  n.  [It.,  time.]  {Mas.)  Time. 

Tcni'gBOirsBB,  a.  [Fr.  tempered;  Lat.  temporalis ,  from 
tempus,  time.J  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  time; 
belonging  to  this  life,  or  this  world,  or  this  body  only; 
measured  or  limited  by  time,  or  by  this  life  or  mundane 
state  of  things;  secular;  —  in  distinction  from  sacred  or 
eternal;  as,  temjtoral  matters.  —  Civil  or  political;  —  as 
opposed  to  ecclesiastical ;  as,  temporal  power. 

Temporal  augment.  {Gram.)  Iu  certain  tenses,  the 
augmentation  of  the. short  initial  vowel  of  a  verb  into 
the  corresponding  long  one. 

— [Fr.]  {Anat.)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  temple,  or 
temples,  of  the  head;  as,  the  temporal  bone. 

— n.  That  which  is  secular;  a  temporality. 

TeuiBpOB’arity,  n.  [L.  Lat.  temporalitas,  ecclesiastical 
goods.]  {Eng.  Law.)  State  or  quality  of  being  tempo¬ 
rary; —  in  contradistinction  to  perpetuity. 

{Eccl.)  See  Temporals. 

TocuB'fBoraiBy,  adv.  In  a  temporal  manner. 
TeaBB'poB’afls,  Tcmporal'iSies,  Toni 'jjbo  Bal¬ 
tics,  n.  pi.  Secular  possessions;  ecclesiastical  reve¬ 
nues,  proceeding  from  lands,  tenements,  lay-fees,  tithes, 
and  the  like;  as,  the  Pope’s  temporalities. 

'fiVflEB'porariBy,  adv.  In  a  temporary  manner. 

ToBBB'poraritBess,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being 
temporary. 

Tenii'poB’ary,  a.  [Fr .temporaire.]  Pertaining  or  re¬ 
lating  to  time;  lasting  but  for  a  time;  existing  or  con¬ 
tinuing  for  a  limited  period  of  time;  —  hence,  fleeting; 
transitory;  as,  to  obtain  temporary  relief  or  assistance, 
a  temporary  truce,  a  temporary  expedient,  Ac. 

Tci3BpoB*i%atiioii,  (- zd'shun ,)  n.  Act  of  temporizing. 

Tcbib  poraze*  v.  n.  [Fr.  temporiser.)  To  comply  with 
the  time  or  occasion;  to  .humor,  or  yield  to,  the  current 
of  opinion  or  the  pressure  of  circumstances.  —  To  delay; 
to  procrastinate,  (r.) 

'flVGca'poB'Bzca',  n.  A  trimmer ;  one  who  temporizes 
or  yields  to  the  time  or  to  tho  force  of  circumstances, 
or  complies  with  the  prevailing  opinions,  modes,  or 
occasions. 

ToBBB'poi'iziiB^;-,  n.  A  yielding  to  the  time,  or  to  its 
attendant  circumstances;  a  complying  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinions,  fashions,  or  occasions, 
j  Tempt,  (temt,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  tenter ;  Lat.  lento ,  also  tempto , 
to  prove,  to  test,  to  urge.]  To  try;  to  attempt;  to 
venture  on  ;  to  endeavor  to  reach  or  accomplish  ;  as.  to 
tempt  one’s  fate.  —  To  provoke;  to  incite;  to  instigate; 
to  seek  to  persuade.  —  To  test;  to  prove;  to  put  to  trial 

|  or  demonstration. 

14  Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  your  God.” — Dent.  vi.  16. 

—To  tamper  with ;  to  excite ;  to  solicit  to  an  evil  act ;  to 
incite  to  something  wrongly,  presenting  inducements 
that  are  plausible  or  alluring,  or  by  the  offer  of  some 
pleasure  or  apparent  advantage  as  the  inducement ;  to 
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seduce;  to  decoy;  as,  to  tempt  a  person  into  committing 
a  sin. 

TeBBiptabiB'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  tempt- 
able. 

Teiiipt'al>Be,  a.  That  may  be  tempted  or  allured; 
susceptible  to  temptation. 

TempfutioBi.  (tem-tu'shun,)  n.  [Fr.  tmtation  ;  Lat. 
tent  ado.]  Act  of  tempting;  allurement  to  evil  or  wrong¬ 
doing;  enticement  to  sin  or  error  proceeding  from  the 
prospect  of  pleasure  or  advantage. 

“All  temptation  to  trausgress  repel.” — Milton. 

— State  of  being  tempted  or  enticed  to  evil.  —  Trial;  al¬ 
lurement;  attraction;  that  which  is  presented  to  the 
mind  or  passions  as  an  inducement  to  evil;  as,  a  great 
city  abounds  with  temptations. 

Tempt  ei*.  (tem'ter,)  n.  One  who  tempts  ;  ore  who  en¬ 
tices  or  solicits  to  evil.  —  Particularly,  the  arch-fiend: 
the  Devil ;  the  great  adversary  of  man. 

TemptiBi£,  p.  a.  Attractive;  adapted  to  entice  or 
allure;  as,  a  tempting  woman. 

Tomp't n.  A  female  who  beguiles,  allures,  be¬ 
witches,  or  entices. 

Ton,  a.  [A.  S.  tyn  :  Lat.  decent ;  Gr.  del. a.]  Twice  five  ; 
nine  and  one. —  Many;  several;  —  used  as  a  kind  of 
proverbial  number;  as,  you  have  given  for  it  ten  times 
more  than  it  is  worth. 

— n.  The  sum  of  five  and  five;  the  number  comprising  nine 
and  one.  —  A  symbol  expressing  ten  units,  as  X,  or  10. 

ToQiabiB'ity,  n.  Same  as  Tenabi.eness,  q.  v. 

Tenable,  a-  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ieneo ,  to  hold  tightly.] 
That  may  be  held,  maintained,  or  defended  against  an 
assailant,  or  against  attempts  to  take  or  overthrow  it; 
as,  a  tenable  fort  or  city. 

Ten'abBenesj*,  n.  State  ofbeing  tenable :  tenability. 

Ton  ace,  ( ten'ds ,)  n.  {Games.)  In  whist-playing,  the 
stato  of  holding  the  best  and  third-best  cards. 

Tenacious,  {te-nd'shus,)  a.  [Fr.  tenace;  Lat.  tenax .] 
Holding  fast  or  inclined  to  hold  fast ;  inclined  to  retain 
what  is  in  possession  ;  retentive  ;  apt  to  retain  long  what 
is  committed  to  it;  as,  a  tenacious  memory.  —  Adhesive; 
apt  to  adhere  to  another  body,  as  oily,  glutinous, 
or  viscous  matter ;  as,  glue  is  a  tenacious  substance. — 
Close-fisted  ;  niggardly  ,  meanly  parsimonious. 

Tena'ciousBy,  adv.  In  a  tenacious  manner. 

Tena'ciousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  tena¬ 
cious. 

Teaiaeity,  ( te-nds'e-te ,)  n.  [Fr.  tenacity ;  Lnt.  tenacHas.) 
State  or  quality  of  being  tenacious  ;  retentiveness  ;  ad¬ 
hesiveness;  firmness;  as,  tenacity  of  opinion.  —  Cohe- 
siveuess;  that  quality  of  bodies  which  makes  them 
stick  or  adhere  to  others;  glutinous;  stickiness;  that 
quality  of  bodies  which  keeps  them  from  parting  with¬ 
out  considerable  force  ;  —  opposed  to  fragility.  See  Sttp. 

Tenae'nBiinn,  v.  [Lat.,  a  holder.]  ( Surg .)  A  sharp- 
pointed,  crooked  instrument  used  by  surgeons  to  trans¬ 
fix  and  pull  out  bleeding  arteries  which  require  to  be  tied. 

ToiiaiBBe,  (ten-ile1,)  n.  [Fr.]  {Fort.)  A  rampart  raised 
in  the  main  ditch  immediately  in  front  of  t lie  curtain 
between  two  bastions.  In  its  simplest  form,  it  consists 
of  two  faces,  coinciding  in  direction  with  the  faces  of 
the  bastions,  and  consequently  forming  with  each  other 
a  re-entering  angle.  A  tenaille,  however,  usually  con¬ 
sists  of  three  faces,  of  which  two  have  the  directions 
above  stated,  while  the  third  forms  a  curtain,  which  is 
parallel  to  that  of  the  enceinte. 

TeBiaillon,  or  Great  Tenaalle,  (trn-ile'yon(g,)  n. 
[Fr.J  {Fort.)  A  species  of  exterior  work  constructed 
on  each  side  of  the  ravelins,  like  the  lunettes,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  strength  of  the  ravelins,  procure  additional 
ground  beyond  the  moat,  or  cover  the  shoulders  of  the 
bastions. 

TeBi'aney,  n.  [L.  Lat.  tenantia.  from  Lat.  teneo.J  (Law.) 
A  holding  or  possession  of  binds  or  tenements  ;  tenure. 

Teai'ant,  n.  [Lat  teneo,  1  hold.]  (Law.)  One  who 
holds  or  possesses  lands  or  tenements  by  any  kind  of 
title,  either  in  fee,  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will.  In  a 
popular  sense,  be  is  one  who  has  the  temporary  use  and 
occupation  of  lands  or  tenements  which  belong  to  an¬ 
other,  the  duration  and  other  terms  of  whose  occupa¬ 
tion  are  usually  defined  by  an  agreement  called  a  lease. 

— v.  a.  To  hold  or  possess,  as  a  tenant. 

Test  an  table,  a.  In  a  state  of  repair  suitable  for  a 
tenant ;  fit  to  bo  rented. 

TeBi'aBilaB>leness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
tenantable. 

Ten'antf  less,  a.  Having  no  tenant ;  unoccupied. 

Toti'aaifl  B*y,  n.  The  body  of  tenants. 

TcBBaBit*s  (or  TeaiBiant's)  III  arbor,  in  Maine,  a 
post-village  of  Knox  co.,  on  the  Atlantic,  abt.  14  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Rockland. 

Tcaias'serim  PB’Ovinees,  in  British  Burmah,  con¬ 
sist  of  a  long,  narrow  and  mountainous  strip  of  territory 
in  Further  India,  separated  from  Siam  on  the  E.  by  a 
mountain-chain,  and  having  on  their  W.  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  tho  Salween  River.  Ext.  500  m.  long,  and 
from  40  to  80  broad.  Area,  33,000  sq.  ni.  Ftp.  150,000. 
—  Also  a  river  of  Further  India,  falling,  after  a  course 
of  200  m.,  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

ToBi'l>y,  a  small  town  and  fashionable  watering-place 
of  England,  in  Wales,  situated  on  Oaermarthen  Bay,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  11  in.  from  Pembroke; 
pop.  3.200. 

Tenee,  ( tdnee ,)  a 
town  of  Fi  ance,  dept, 
of  the  Haute  Loire, 
on  the  Lignon,  9  ni. 
from  Yssengeaux ; 
pop.  6,746. 

Tench,  n.  [Fr. 
tone  he.)  (ZoSl.)  Ti¬ 
nea  vulgaris ,  a  fish  Fig.  2481.  tench,  (Tinea  vulgaris .) 
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of  file  Carp  family,  or  Cyprinida e,  common  in  most  of 
the  lakes  ot  Europe.  Like  the  carp,  the  tench  is  ex¬ 
tremely  tenacious  of  life.  It  is  about  24  inches  long, 
and  of  a  deep  yellowish-brown  (sometimes  golden  and 
greenish)  color. 

1-eii  il,i\  a.  [  Lat.  tender*. ]  To  accompany  as  an  assistant 
or  protector;  to  watch;  to  guard;  to  look  after.  —  To 
be  attentive  to  ;  to  attend.  —  To  tend  a  vessel.  (Naut.) 
A°  Aurn  or  swing  round,  as  a  vessel  when  at  single 
anchor,  or  moved  by  the  head  in  a  tide-way,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  flood  or  ebb.  —  Mar.  Diet. 

—v.  n.  To  move  in  a  certain  direction.  —  To  be  directed 
to  any  end  or  purpose;  to  aim.  — To  contribute.  —  To 
wait;  to  attend,  as  servants.  (R.) 

Ten  il'eney,  n.  [Fr.  tendance,  from  Lat.  tendo ,  to 
stretch.]  Direction  or  course  towards  any  place,  object, 
effect,  or  result ;  inclination  :  drift. 

Ten  der,  n.  One  who  attends  or  takes  care  of  ;  a  nurse. 
—On  railways,  a  carriage  which  attends  on  the  locomo¬ 
tive  to  supply  the  fuel. 

(Naut.)  A  small  vessel  employed  to  attend  a  larger 
one  for  supplying  her  with  provisions  and  other  stores, 
or  to  convey  intelligence,  and  the  like. 

(Ltw.)  An  offer  to  deliver  something,  made  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  some  contract  or  obligation,  under  such  circum-j 
stances  as  to  require  no  further  act  from  the  party  mak- 1 
i  ig  it  to  complete  the  transfer.  See  Legal  tender.  I 
v.  a.  To  offer  in  payment  or  satisfaction  of  a  demand J 
for  saving  a  penalty  or  forfeiture. —To  offer  in  words,  I 
or  to  exhibit  or  present  for  acceptance. 

—a.  [Fr.  tendre ;  It.  tenero;  Lat.  tener,  soft,  delicate.] 
Easily  impressed,  broken,  bruised,  or  injured  ;  not  firm 
or  hard;  us,  “  the  tender  grass.”  (Milton.)  —  Very  sen¬ 
sible  to  impression  or  pain;  easily  pained.  —  Not  hardy 
or  able  to  endure  hardship ;  delicate ;  effeminate.— Weak ; 
feeble;  as,  tender  age.  —  Susceptible  of  the  softer  pas¬ 
sions,  hm  love,  comp.ission,  kindness;  forgiving;  kind; 
merciful;  pitiful. —  Exciting  kind  concern;  expressive 
of  the  sotter  passions;  dear;  precious. — Careful  to 
save  inviolate,  or  net  to  injure. 

** 1  h*ve  been  tender  of  every  particular  person’s  reputation." 

Tillotson. 

— Unwilling  to  cause  pain ;  mild. —  Apt  to  give  pain ;  as.a 
tender  subject. — Adapted  to  excite  feeling  or  sympathy. 

Toii'ripr-heiirteil,  a.  Having  great  sensibility  ;  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  impressions  or  influence;  very  susceptible 
of  tbe  softer  passions  of  love,  pity,  or  kindness. 

Tmi'ilerliny;,  n.  One  made  tender  by  too  much  kind¬ 
ness;  a  fondling,  (r.)  — The  first  horns  of  a  deer. 

'fiVu'jIcrloin,  n.  The  tender,  fleshy  part  in  the  hind- 
quarter  of  beef. 

Ten'derly,  ad».  With  tenderness;  mildly;  gently. 

Teii'dcriiess,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  tender, 
or  easily  broken,  bruised,  or  injured;  softness;  brittle¬ 
ness. —  The  state  of  being  easily  hurt;  soreness.  —  Sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  the  softer  passions;  sensibility.  —  Kind¬ 
ness;  compassion;  pity;  humanity;  benevolence. — 
Extreme  care  or  concern  not  to  give  or  commit  offence. 
—  Cautious  care  to  preserve  or  not  to  injure.  —  Softuess 
of  expression ;  pathos. 

Toii'iftinmis,  a.  [\t.  te.ndinoso.]  Pertaining  to  a  ten¬ 
don  ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  tendons.  —  Full  of  ten¬ 
dons;  sinewy. 

Teu'dim,  n.  [Fr.and*Sp.;  Lat.  tendo.}  ( Anat .)  The  white, 
glistening  hands  or  cord*,  commonly  called  sinews,  which 
are  continued  from  both  ends  of  muscles  to  attach  them 
to  the  bones ;  the  upper  tendon,  which  is  the  shortest, 
forms  the  head,  or  the  fixed  point  of  the  muscle's  ori¬ 
gin  :  the  lower,  and  longest,  its  insertion. 

Tendo  Achillis.  See  Achillis  Tendo. 

Tomlro,  ( Mont,)  ( ten'dr .)  One  of  the  Jura  mountains 
of  Switzerland,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Lake  of  Joux. 
Hi  tight,  5,338  feet  above  sea-level. 

T«*il'<l  ri  I.  n.  [F r.tendrnn.]  (Hot.)  Any  slender  twining 
or  clasping  part  or  organ  by  which  a  plant  attaches 
itself  to  some  other  object. 

— a.  Clasping;  climbing,  as  a  tendril. 

Tonel>rif i<».  Ttuiohrifiroim,  a.  [From  Lat.  ten- 
ebrte ,  darkness,  and  facert, ,  to  make.]  Causing  darkness. 

Tene'brious,  a.  Dirk;  gloomy. 

Ten'«*brose,  a.  Tenebrous. 

Tonebros'ity,  n.  Darkness;  gloom. 

Ten'ebrou*.  Ten'ebrose,  a.  Dark;  gloomy. 

Ten'ebronsness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  tene¬ 
brous 

TeneUrion'idte.  n.  p/.  (Zodl.)  A  family  of  coleop¬ 
terous  insects,  distinguished  by  having  the  elytra  not 


Fig.  2482.  —  tenebrio  molitor. 

1  ini  2,  perfect  insect ;  3,  puj  a  ;  4.  larva  (meal  worm). 

soldered  together,  with  the  wings  fitted  for  flight.  The 
Tenebrio  molitor  (Fig.  2482),  the  larva  of  which  is  com¬ 


monly  called  the  Meal-worm ,  may  be  taken  as  the  typ 
of  the  family.  This  iusect  frequents  corn-mills,  gran¬ 
aries,  bake-houses,  Ac.,  doing  much  damage  by  devour¬ 
ing  flour,  meal,  bran,  Ac.  It  is  also  very  destructive  to 
ship-biscuit  packed  in  casks,  which,  when  opened,  are 
found  eaten  through  in  holes  by  these  insects  and  their 
larvae. 

TenViios.  [Turk.  Bogdsha-adassi .]  An  island  belong¬ 
ing  to  Turkey  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  off  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  adjoining  ancient  Troy,  14  m.  8.  of 
the  Straits  of  Gallipoli.  It  is  5  m.  long,  by  3  wide,  and 
famous  tor  its  Muscadine  wine. —  Also,  the  name  of  a 
town,  the  cap.  of  the  island. 

Ten'enient,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  teneo,  to  hold.]  A  house; 
a  building  for  a  habitation;  or  an  apartment  in  a  build¬ 
ing,  used  by  one  family. 

{Law.)  In  its  largest  acceptation, denotes  anything 
that  may  be  holden  in  the  legal  sense;  viz.,  all  corpo¬ 
real  hereditaments,  and  incorporeal  hereditaments  of  a 
permanent  nature  issuing  out  of  the  same,  as  lands, 
houses,  right  of  common,  franchises,  offices,  Ac.  In  its 
more  narrow  and  popular  signification,  it  is  applied  only 
to  houses  and  other  buildings. 

rflV ne me ait/a I,  a.  Pertaining  to  tenanted  lands;  that 
is,  or  may  be,  held  by  tenants. 

Teiieinent/ary,  a.  Held  by  tenants. 

Te'neoid,  a.  [Lat.  tenia ,  a  tape-worm.]  Resembling. 

or  pertaining  to,  tape-worms. 

TenerllFe,  (ten-e-rif.)  See  Canary  Islands. 

Te'nes,  a  seaport-town  of  Algeria,  190  in.  W.  of  Algiers; 
pop.  7,552. 

Tenes  mus,  /).  [Gr.  teinesmos,  from  tcinein,  to  stretch.] 
(Med.)  A  continuous  and  painful  sensation  of  the  rec¬ 
tum  ;  a  constant  straining  and  attempt  to  empty  the 
bowel,  with  no  result.  This  very  distressing  pain  is  a 
symptom  or  an  effect  of  diarrhoea  or  dysentery.  Sittin 
on  a  vessel  filled  with  hot  water  for  a  few  minutes  ha. 
been  recommended  for  this  exhausting  complaint,  but 
the  best  and  most  expeditious  remedy  is  a  suppository 
of  three  or  four  grains  of  soft  opium  passed  up  the  rec¬ 
tum,  the  patient  assuming  the  recumbent  position  till 
the  opium  begins  to  act. 

Ten'et,  n.  [Lat ,  from  tenere ,  to  hold.]  That  which  a 
person  firmly  believes  or  maintains  as  a  part  of  his 
creed;  doctrine;  opinion;  principle;  dogma. 

TenToltf,  a.  Ten  times  more. 

Te'nierg,  David,  the  Elder,  a  celebrated  painter  of  the 
Flemish  school,  was  b.  at  Antwerp,  In  1582;  studied 
under  Rubens,  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  On  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  he  occupied  himself  principally 
in  the  delineation  of  fairs,  rustic  sports,  and  carous¬ 
als,  Ac.,  which  he  exhibited  with  such  truth,  humor, 
and  originality,  that  he  may  be  considered  the  founder 
of  a  style  of  painting  which  his  son  afterwards  brought 
to  perfection.  Ilis  pictures  are  usually  of  a  small  size, 
and  are  highly  valued.  D.  1649. 

Teniers,  David,  the  Younger,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  b. 
at  Brussels,  in  1610.  In  his  youth,  such  was  his  facility 
of  imitating  the  styles  of  various  masters,  that  he  was 
called  the  Proteus,  and  the  Ape  of  painting.  He  con¬ 
fined  himself  principally  to  the  same  kind  of  subjects  as 
his  father,  but  excelled  him  in  correctness  and  finish. 
L>.  1694.  The  younger  T.  rose  to  the  highest  reputation 
in  his  profession,  and  was  patronized  by  Christina  of 
Sweden,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  other  illustrious  per¬ 
sonages. 

Ten'-mile  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Mo- 
nonguhela  River  from  Greene  co. 

Ten'-mile  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of 
Greene  co. 

Teii'nantfite*  n.  (Min.)  A  sulphide  of  copper,  arsenic, 
and  iron,  occurring  in  lead-gray  crystals. 

Ten'll**,  Tawny,  or  Brusk,  n.  [Sp.  tanetto ,  a  chestnut. J 
(Her.)  A  color  not  often  used  in  coat-armor.  It  is 
the  same  as  tawny ,  and  is  composed  of  red,  yellow,  and 
brown  ;  which,  when  mixed  together,  form  a  kind  of 
chestnut  color.  By  some  heralds  it  is  called  brusk ,  and 
in  engraving  it  is  expressed  by  diagonal  lines  drawn  from 
the  sinister  chief  point,  and  traversed  by  horizontal  ones. 

Teii'iiemanii.  Wilhelm  Gottlieb,  a  German  philoso¬ 
pher  and  historiuu  of  philosophy,  b.  1761,  at  Brenibach, 
near  Erfurt.  He  became,  in  1804,  ordinary  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Marburg,  a  post  which 
lie  filled  till  his  death  His  most  important  work  is  the 
Gesc/ticht e  der  Philosophic,  published  in  eleven  volumes, 
between  1798-1809.  Ilia  well-known  Manual  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Philosophy,  of  which  an  English  translation,  by 
Johnson,  appeared  in  1832,  is  an  epitome  of  the  History 
Among  TVs  other  works,  are  an  exposition  of  the  System 
of  the.  Platonic  Philosophy,  and  German  translations  of 
Locke’s  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  and  Hume’s 
Inquiry  concerning  the.  Human  Understanding.  T.  was 
a  disciple  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  and  employed  its 
terminology.  I).  1819. 

Tennessee',  one  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  between  Lat. 
35°  and  36°  40'  N.,  and  Lon.  82°  and  90°  W.,  having  N. 
Kentucky  and  Virginia,  K.  North  Carolina,  S.  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  and  W.the  river  Mississippi, 
which  divides  it  from  Arkansas  and  Missouri;  area, 
45,600  sq.  m.  The  E.  part  of  this  State  is  intersected  by 
the  Alleghany  chain,  which  here  sometimes  rises  to  the 
height  of  2,000  ft. :  the  middle  part  is  hilly,  while  the 
W.  portion  is  an  extensive  undulating  plain.  Principal 
rivers,  after  the  Mississippi,  the  Tennessee  and  Cumber¬ 
land,  both  tributaries  of  the  Ohio.  T.  is  generally  well 
watered,  and,  except  in  the  mountainous  parts,  com¬ 
prises  a  good  deal  of  excellent  land.  Eastern  T.  is 
crossed  by  several  ridges  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
some  of  which  have  elevations  of  2,000  feet ;  the  middle 
region  between  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  river  is 
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hilly,  and  the  west  level.  The  western  portion  of  the 
State,  between  tbe  Mississippi  and  the  Tennessee,  is  of 
the  alluvial  and  cretaceous  formation  of  the  shore# 
of  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  of  Mexi¬ 
co.  Extensive 
irun  mines  lie  be¬ 
tween  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Cum¬ 
berland  rivers. 

In  the  limestone 
regions  are  nu¬ 
merous  caves, 
mostly  unexplor¬ 
ed.  Several  in 
the  Cumberland 
Mountains  are 
100  feet  deep,  and 
miles  in  extent. 

A  considerable 
river  has  been 
discovered  in  one 
at  a  depth  of  400 
feet;  another  opening  perpendicularly  in  a  mountain 
has  never  been  fathomed.  In  some  of  these  caves  are 
large  deposits  of  fossil  hones  of  extinct  animals.  In  the 
Enchanted  Mountain  are  seen  impressions  of  the  feet 
of  men  and  animals  in  limestone.  Tracts  of  several 
acres  have  sunk  into  caverns  a  hundred  feet  deep.  In 
many  places  are  interesting  remains  of  ancient  mounds 
and  fortifications.  Agriculture  is  tbe  chief  occupation 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  products  are  much  the  same 
as  those  of  Kentucky,  with  the  addition  of  cotton.  In¬ 
dian  corn,  wheat,  and  oats  are  the  principal  corn  crops. 
Cotton  is  grown  in  most  parts  of  the  State  Tobacco  is 
also  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  following 
table  is  the  ofiicial  return  of  the  principal  farm  crops 
for  the  year  1869 : 


Fig.  2483.  —  seal  of  the  state. 


Products. 

Amount 
of  crop. 

A  v.  yield 
by  acre. 

Number  of 
acres. 

Indian  corn . 

47,500,000 

20 

2,375,000 

IV  heat . 

.  “ 

6,750,000 

8-4 

803.571 

Rye . 

u 

226,000 

10 

22,608 

Oats . 

3,500,000 

16-7 

209,588 

Barley  . 

(« 

28,000 

16-4 

1,707 

Buckwheat . 

.  “ 

9,000 

62 

M»1 

Potatoes . 

(( 

1,000,000 

50 

20,000 

Tobacco  . 

. lbs. 

35,000,000 

548 

63,868 

Hay . 

158,000 

1-39' 

113^669 

Total . 

3,611,448 

The  average  value  of  the  above  products  was  :  $0.77  per 
bushel  for  Indian  corn  ;  $1.15  for  wheat;  $1  00  for  rye; 
$0.60  for  oats;  $1.12  for  barley;  $1.08  for  buckwheat; 
$0.73  for  potatoes;  $0.13  per  pound  for  tobacco;  and 
$20.34  per  ton  for  hay. —  In  the  E.of  the  State,  grazing 
is  a  good  deal  attended  to,  and  considerable  numbers 
of  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared  for  the  markets  of  the 
Eastern  States.  Coal,  iron,  salt,  marble,  and  nitre  ar>e 
found;  and  some  of  those,  with  cotton,  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  flour,  tobacco,  fruit,  tar,  turpentine,  rosin, whisky, 
live-stock,  salted  meats,  lard,  coarse  linen  goods,  and 
gunpowder,  constitute  the  principal  exports,  being 
mostly  sent  down  the  Mississippi  to  New’  Orleans.  The 
climate  of  T.  is  temperate  and  remarkably  salubrious, 
excepting  in  the  swampy  districts  of  the  N.W.  The 
eastern  division  is  noted  for  its  pure,  bracing  mountain 
air.  The  State  is  richly  wooded  with  pine,  oak,  hickory, 
sugar-maple,  cedar,  and  black  walnut ;  the  woods  abound 
in  game,  as  bears,  deer,  opossums,  racoons,  foxes,  Ac. ; 
ami  tbe  country  is  rich  in  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine  —  the  last  running  in  large  herds  in  the  woods, 
and  fattening  on  nuts.  —  Counties  and  towns.  The  State 
is  divided  into  the  94  following  counties: 

Anderson,  Fentress,  Lauderdale,  Ronnc, 

Bedford,  Franklin,  Lawreuce,  Roberts**. 

Benton,  Gibson,  Lewis.  Rutherford, 

Bledsoe,  Giles,  Lincoln,  Scott, 

Blouut,  Graluger,  Macon,  Sequatchie, 

Bradley,  Greene,  Madisou,  Sevier, 

Campbell,  Grundy,  Marion.  Shelby, 

Cannon,  Hamilton,  Marshall,  Smith, 

Carroll,  Hancock,  Maury,  Stewart, 

Carter,  TTanleman,  McMinu,  Sullivan, 

Cheatham,  Hardin.  McNairy,  Sumner. 

Claiborne,  Hawkins,  Meigs,  Tipton, 

Cocke,  Haywood,  Monroe.  Union, 

Coffee,  Heudorson,  Montgomery,  Van  Burcn, 

Morgan,  Warren, 

Obion,  Washington, 

Overton,  Wayne, 

Perry,  Weakley, 

Polk,  White, 

Putnam,  Williamson, 

_  „ _ ,  _ ,  Rhea.  Wilson. 

Clay,  Crockett,  Hamblen,  Houston,  James,  Loudon,  Moore,  Trous¬ 
dale,  Unicoi. 

Cities  and  towns:  Nashville,  the  cap. ;  Memphis,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Columbia, Murfreeshorougli, Shelby vil le.  Lebanon, 
Pulaski,  Jackson,  Brownsville,  Franklin,  Greenville, 
anti  Dresden,  Ac.  Tennessee  lias  23  lines  o‘  railroad, 
all,  except  some  small  branch  railroads,  proceeding 
from  3  centres  —  Memphis.  Nashville,  and  Knoxville. 
There  are  State  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Knox¬ 
ville,  and  for  the  insane  and  blind  at  Nashville.  The 
T.  penitentiary  is  at  Nashville;  it  is  conducted  upon 
the  Auburn  or  silent  system.  There  are  14  colleges, 
204  academies,  and  a  common-school  fund  of  $1,500,000; 
2,027  churches,  chiefly  Methodist,  Baptist,  ami  Presby¬ 
terian  ;  8  daily,  36  weekly  papers.  Tint  total  debt  of  T. 
at  the  end  of  1869  was  $39,264,244.  —  In  1756,  a  settle¬ 
ment  was  formed  near  Knoxville,  then  a  part  of  N. 
Carolina.  Nashville  was  settled  near  the  close  of  the 
Revolution ;  in  1790,  T.  was  organized  as  a  territory  with 
Kentucky;  and  admitted,  in  1796,  into  the  Union  as  a 
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separate  State.  In  January,  1861,  a  proposition  to  secede 
from  the  Union  was  defeated;  but  in  June,  carried  by 
a  majority  of  57,667.  In  ten  months  the  State  raised  50 
regiments  for  the  Southern  Confederacy;  while  5  or  6 
were  also  recruited  for  the  Union.  The  State  was  the 
scene,  at  Knoxville  and  Chattanooga,  of  some  of  the 
most  important  operations  of  the  war.  For  years  after 
the  general  pacification  of  the  country,  local  disorders 
continued  in  T.  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  it  was  only  in  1870  that,  after  the  adoption 
of  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  U. 
States,  and  of  a  new  State  constitution,  T.  was  read¬ 
mitted  to  representation  in  Congress.  Pop.  in  1870, 
1,258,326.  See  Supplement. 

Tennessee',  a  river  of  the  U.  States,  and  the  principal 
tributary  of  the  Ohio,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Clinch  and  Holston  rivers,  at  Kingston,  in  Roane  co., 
Tennessee.  It  flows  first  S.W.  to  Chattanooga,  in  Hamil¬ 
ton  co.,  thence  S.W.  and  W.,  passing  through  N.  Ala¬ 
bama,  to  the  N.E. of  Mississippi,  from  whence  it  proceeds 
N.,  passing  through  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  Ohio  River  at  Paducah,  48  ni.  from  its 
mouth.  Its  entire  length  is  estimated  at  800  m.,  and 
including  the  Holston,  1,100  m.  It  is  navigable  for 
steamboats  280  m.  to  Florence, at  the  foot,  of  the  Muscle 
Shoals,  above  which  it  is  again  uavigable  500  m.  to 
Knoxville. 

Tennessee,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
McDonough  co.,  51  m  N.E.  of  Quincy;  pop.  abt.  1,719. 

Ten'll  is,  n.  [Fr.  tenir,  to  hold.J  A  game  in  which  a 
ball  is  kept  tip,  or  driven  continuously  to  and  fro,  by  sev¬ 
eral  persons  striking  it  alternately,  either  with  the  hand 
or  a  small  bat,  called  a  racket,  the  object  being  to  keep 
the  ball  in  motion  as  long  as  possible,  without  allowing 
it  to  fall  to  the  ground.  This  game  was  very  popular 
with  the  nobility  in  most  of  the  states  of  Europe,  in  the 
16th  century. 

Tcn'nysoii,  Alfred,  an  English  poet,  b.  in  Somerby, 
Lincolnshire.  1S09,  was  educated  by  his  father,  rector  of 
Somerby,  and  in  due  course  proceeded  to  Cambridge. 
With  the  exception  of  a  volume  of  poems  published  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Charles,  when  they  were 
boys,  and  a  prize  poem,  composed  whilst  .an  under¬ 
graduate  at  Cambridge,  T.  did  not  publish  anything  till 
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1830,  when  he  put  fortli  a  collection  of  poems,  chiefly 
lyrical,  which  contained,  among  other  pieces,  Mariana; 
Lilian;  The.  Mermaid;  Recollections  of  the  Arabian 
Nights;  The  Dying  Swan ;  All  Things  Will  Die;  and 
The  Sea-Fairies.  Two  years  after,  T  published  a  second 
volume  containing,  in  addition  to  several  of  his  former 
productions  improved  and  altered.  The  Miller's  Daugh¬ 
ter ;  The  Lotos- Eaters ;  Locksle.y  Hall;  Lady  Clara 
Vere  de  Vert;  The,  Talking  Oak.  Ac.  In  1847,  T.  gave 
to  the  public  The  Princess ,  and  shortly  after  ho  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Poet  Laureate.  The  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  appeared  in  1852,  Maud  in  1855,  and  The 
Idylls  of  the  King  in  1859.  A  gorgeously  illustrated 
edition  of  his  poems  has  been  published,  upon  which 
the  best  artists  of  the  time  have  been  employed.  In 
1856  he  was  created  I).  C  L.  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Iu  1864  was  published  Enoch  Arden ,  the  most  popular 
of  all  his  books,  having  reached  in  his  country  alone  a 
circulation  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  copies.  He 
also  wrote  Holy  Grail  (1869);  Queen  Mary,  a  drama 
(1875).  T.  leads  a  retired  life  at  Farringford,  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  in  a  second  residence  that  has  been  recently  built  by 
himself,  in  a  picturesque  valley  iu  Surrey.  His  family 
consists  of  Mrs.  T.  and  two  sons. 

Tcn'on,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat  teneo,  to  hold.]  {Carp,  and 
Joinery.)  The  projection  left  at  the  end  of  a  piece  of 
timber  to  be  inserted  into  a  socket,  or  mortise ,  made  to 
receive  it.  (See  Fig.  1862. ) 

Ten'or.n.  [Lat.,  from  teneo ,  to  bobl.]  Stamp;  character. 

—Sense  intended;  purport;  substance;  general  course  or 
drift;  as,  the  tenor  of  a  letter. 

(Mus.)  The  most  Common  natural  pitch  of  a  man’s 
voice  in  singing,  or  the  higher  of  the  two  kinds  of 
voices  usually  belonging  to  adult  males;  hence  the  part 
of  a  tune  adapted  to  this  voice,  the  second  of  the  four 
parts,  reckoning  from  the  bass.  —  The  person  who  sings 
the  tenor,  or  the  instrument  that  plays  it. 

{Law.)  The  exact  copy  of  a  writing,  pursuing  the 
course  of  its  words  as  they  succeed  one  another; —  the 
true  intent  and  meauiug  of  an  instrument.  —  BurriU. 


Tenot'omy,  n.  [From  Gr.  tenon ,  a  tendon,  and  tem- 
nein ,  to  cut.]  {Surg.)  The  operation  of  dividing  a  ten¬ 
don.  —  Dunglison. 

Ten  PiMiuil  Island,  in  Massachusetts ,  in  Ann  Har¬ 
bor.  immediately  S  of  Gloucester,  contains  a  fixed  light 
45  ft.  above  the  sea ;  Lat.  4‘2°  35'  N.,  Lon.  70°  40'  W. 

Ten'ree,  n.  { Zool.)  A  small  insectivorous  quadruped  of 
Madagascar,  allien  to  the  hedgehog ;  it  forms  the  type 
of  the  genus  Ccntctes. 

Teii'NAS,  or  Tensaw,  a  river  of  Louisiana ,  rises  in  Car- 
roll  parish,  and  unites  with  the  Washita  and  Trinity, 
after  a  S.  course  of  250  m.,  for  150  of  which  it  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  steamboats  during  6  months  of  the  year. 

Tensas,  in  Louisiana,  an  EN.E.  parish,  bordering  on 
t lie  Mississippi  River;  area ,  6S0  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Tensas 
River  and  Macon  Bayou.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  St.  Joseph.  Pop.  in  1870,  12,426. 

Tense,  a.  [L:it.  tensus,  from  Undo,  to  stretch.]  Drawn 
tight;  strained  to  stiffness;  rigid;  not  lax;  stretched. 

— [Lat.  te mpus.]  {Gram.)  The  particular  modification  of 
a  verb  which  expresses  the  time  at  which  an  action  is 
conceived  as  taking  place.  The  three  primary  or  sim¬ 
ple  T.  are  the  present,  past,  and  future;  but  these  admit 
of  various  modifications  iu  different  languages.  In  Eng¬ 
lish  there  are  six  T.  usually  recognized;  namely,  the 
present,  imperfect,  perfect,  pluperfect,  future,  aud  fu¬ 
ture  perfect. 

Tense  ly,  adv.  With  tension. 

Tense  ness,  n.  State  of  being  tense  or  stretched  to 
stiffness. 

Tensil>irity,  n.  The  state  of  being  tensible. 

Tensible,  a.  Capable  of  being  extended.  (R.) 

Tensile,  {ten'sil.)  a.  Capable  of  extension. 

Tensil'ity,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  tensile. 

Tension,  ( len'shun,)n. .  [Fr. ;  Lat.  tensio,  from  tender*.] 
The  act  of  stretching  or  straining.  —  The  state  of  being 
stretched  orstraiued  to  stiffness — The  degreeof  stretch¬ 
ing  to  which  a  wire,  cord,  piece  of  timber,  Ac.,  is  strained 
by  drawing  it  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 

{Mech.)  The  force  by  which  a  bar  or  string  is  stretched. 
Thus,  when  a  weight  is  suspended  by  a  string,  the  ten¬ 
sion  at  every  point  of  the  latter  is  equal  to  that  weight 

{Physics.)  Gases  are  bodies  whose  molecules  are  in 
a  constant  state  of  repulsion,  iu  virtue  of  which  they 
possess  the  most  perfect  mobility,  and  are  continually 
tending  to  occupy  a  greater  space.  This  property  of 
gases  is  known  by  the  names  expansibility,  tension,  or 
elastic  force,  from  which  they  are  often  called  elastic 
fluids.  See  also  Tension  of  Liquid  Surfaces,  in  Sup’t.  1 

Ten  sity,  n.  The  state  of  being  tense;  tenseness. 
Ten  sive,  a.  [Fr.  tensif]  Giving  a  sensation  of  stiff¬ 
ness  or  contraction. 

Ten  sor,  n.  [From  Lat.  tend're,  to  stretch.]  {Anat.)\ 
The  name  of  some  muscles  whose  action  is  to  stretch  «>r| 
make  rigid  some  part.  One  of  the  most  important  is 
the  tensor  vaginee  feinoris,  or  the  muscle  that  stretches 
the  thigh  and  adjacent  parts. 

Tent,  n.  [Fr.  lente ;  Lat.  tentorium.)  A  pavilion  or 
portable  lodge,  consisting  of  canvas  or  other  coarse 
cloth,  stretched  and  sustained  by  poles,  used  for  shelter¬ 
ing  persons  from  the  weather.  Dwelling  in  tents  was 
very  general  in  ancient  times  among  eastern  nations. 
The  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  dwelt  in 
tents;  and  on 
the  exodus  of 
the  Israelites 
from  Egypt, 
throughout 
their  peregri¬ 
nations  until 
they  obtained  ff|l§| 
the  promised 
land,  and  to 
some  extent 

afterwards,  ^  _ 

they  adopted  Fig.  2485.  —  arab  tent. 

the  same 

kind  of  habitation.  Blit  the  people  most  remarkable  for 
this  unsettled  and  wandering  mode  of  lifeare  the  Arabs, 
who  from  the  time  of  Isbmael  to  the  present  have  con¬ 
tinued  the  custom  of  dwelling  in  tents.  Amid  the  revo¬ 
lutions  which  have  transferred  kingdoms  from  one 
possessor  to  another,  these  wandering  tribes  still  dwell 
in  tents  unsubdued  and  wild  ns  was  their  progenitor. 
This  kind  of  dwelling  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the 
Arabs,  but  is  used  throughout  the  continent  of  Asia, 
and  by  the  Indians  of  N.  America.  In  modern  times 
and  among  civilized  nations,  tents  are  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  used  as  a  shelter  lor  soldiers  when  in  active 
service. 

( Surg  )  A  roll  of  lint  or  linen,  used  to  dilate  an  open¬ 
ing  in  the  flesh. 

— v.  n.  To  lodge,  as  in  a  tent;  to  tabernacle,  (r.) 

— r.  a.  To  cover  with  tents  ;  as,  a  tented  field.— To  probe; 
to  search,  as  with  a  tent.  —  To  keep  open  with  a  surgi¬ 
cal  tent. 

Tentacle.  ( tm'ta-kl .)  n.  [Fr.;  L.  Lat.  tentaculum.) 
{Zool.)  A  term  used  in  a  restricted  sense  to  signify  the 
elongated,  filiform,  inarticulate  appendages  of  the  mouth 
of  Annelides,  but  also  applied  to  all  appendages,  whe¬ 
ther  jointed  or  not,  which  are  used  as  instruments  of 
exploration  and  prehension.  Thus,  the  oral  arms  of  the 
Polyps,  the  prehensile  processes  of  Oirripeds  and  Anne¬ 
lides,  the  cephalic  feet  of  the  Cephalopods,  the  barbs  of 
fishes,  are  termed  tentacles. 

Te;Vtat i ve,  a.  [Fr .tentatif.)  Trying;  essaying. 

— n.  [Fr.]  An  essay ;  a  trial. 

Ten'tati  vely,  adv.  In  a  tentative  manner. 

Tent '-bed,  n.  A  post-bedstead,  having  the  roof  formed 
like  a  tent. 

Teut'ed,  a.  Covered  or  furnished  with  tents. 
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! Ten  ter, n.  [Lat.  tendo,  tentus,  to  stretch.]  A  stretcher; 
a  machine  for  stretching  cloth,  by  means  of  hooks 
called  tenter-hooks. 

!  — r.  a.  To  hang  or  stretch  on  tenters. 

— v.  n.  To  admit  extension,  as  by  tenters. 

Ten'terden,  a  town  of  England,  iu  Kent,  near  the 
river  Rother,  24  m.  from  Canterbury.  Pop.  4.5J0. 

Ten  til,  a.  The  ordinal  of  ten;  the  first  utter  the  ninth. 

— //.  The  tenth  part ;  tithe ;  the  teuth  part  of  annual  pro¬ 
duce  or  increase. 

{Mus.)  Au  interval,  which  is  the  octave  of  the  chord. 

Tenth  ly,  adv.  Iu  t lie  tenth  place. 

Ten  til  red  in 'else,  n.  pi.  {Zool.)  A  family  compris- 

|  ing  Uyinenopterous  insects  in  which  t lie  female  has 
an  ovipositor  consisting  of  double  saws  lodged  under 

I  the  body,  and  covered  by  two  pieces  which  serve  as  a 
sheath.  They  are  sluggish  in  their  habits,  and  fly  only 

|  in  the  warmest  days.  Their  lame  have  from  18  to  22 
legs,  and  are  found  iu  communities  on  the  leaves  of 
birch  and  alder,  holding  on  by  their  true  legs,  while 
the  rest  of  the  body  is  curved  curiously  upwards:  or 
appearing  like  slugs  on  the  leaves  of  the  pear  and  oilier 
fruit-trees,  and  those  of  the  rose;  while  others  feed 
upon  the  stems  of  plants,  or  roll  up  a  leaf,  or  construct 
cases  of  particles  of  leaves  to  hide  in. 

To ii u i ros'tres,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  tenuis,  slender,  and  ros¬ 
trum.  a  beak.]  (Zool.)  A  tribe  of  insessorial  birds,  in¬ 
cluding  those  which  have  a  long  and  slender  bill. 

Tenn'ity,  n.  [Fr.  tAnuile,  ;  Lat.  tenuitas.]  State  of 
being  stretched  out  or  drawn  out;  thinness:  small¬ 
ness  in  diameter:  exility;  thinness  (applied  to  a  broad 
substance),  and  slenderness  (applied  to  one  that  is  long); 
rarity;  rareness;  thinness,  as  of  a  fluid;  simplicity; 
plainness. 

Tenure,  {yiir,)n.  [From  Fr.  tenir,  to  hold.]  ( E»g.  Law.) 
Themanner  of  holding  lands  or  tenements  of  a  superior, 
or  the  feudal  relation  which  subsists  between  lord  and 
vassal  in  respect  of  these.  All  land  in  England  is  held 
mediately  or  immediately  of  the  crown,  and  thus,  ulti¬ 
mately,  all  land  is  held  of  the  king,  who  is  lord  para¬ 
mount.  Tenants  holding  immediately  under  the  king, 
when  they  grant  out  portions  of  their  lands  to  in¬ 
ferior  persons,  become,  with  respect  to  these,  lords,  as 
they  were  tenants  with  respect  to  the  king;  thus  par¬ 
taking  of  a  middle  nature,  and  hence  culled  mesne  or 
middle  lords. 

— Manner  of  holding  or  having  possession  of  anything. 

Teocal'li,  n.  pi.  Pyramidal  buildings  erected  for  re¬ 
ligious  worship  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mexico. 

Tepea  ka,  or  Tepeaca.  a  town  of  Mexico,  30  m. 
from  Puebla.  Pop.  unascertained. 

Tepeeolali,  in  Minnesota ,  a  village  of  Wabaslmw  co., 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  abt.  7  m.  S.E.  ot  Wabasha w. 

Tepefac'tions,  n.  Act  or  operation  of  making  tepid 
or  moderately  warm  ;  state  of  being  made  tepid. 

Te'pefy.  v.  a.  [Lat.  tepefacio — tepeo,  to  be  moderately 
warm,  and  facio,  to  make.]  To  make  tepid  or  moder¬ 
ately  warm. 

— v.  ii.  To  become  moderately  warm. 

Teph'roite,  n.  [Gr.  teph ra,  ash-gray.]  {Min.)  A  native 
silicate  of  manganese. 

Tcpliro'sia,  «.  [From  Gr.  tephros,  ash-colored,  gray.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  herbs  or  shrubs,  with  unequally  pin¬ 
nate  leaves,  order  Fubacett.  The  Goat’s  Rue  or  Cat¬ 
gut,  T.  Virginiana ,  is  1-2  feet  high,  with  beautiful 
white  ami  purple  flowers.  It  is  found  in  dry,  sandy 
soil,  from  Canada  to  Florida. 

Topic',  a  town  of  Mexico,  state  of  Jalisco,  25  m.  E.  of 
San  Bias;  pop.  abt.  12,000. 

Tepitl,  a.  [Lat.  tepulus.]  Moderately  warm;  luke¬ 
warm. 

Tepidity,  Top  illness,  n.  Moderate  warmth; 
lukewarmness. 

To'por.  ii.  [Lat.]  Moderate  or  gentle  warmth  ;  tepidity. 

Tequamlama  Falls,  in  S.  America.  See  Bogota 

(Rio  de). 

To'rali.  {Script.)  The  son  of  Nahor,  and  father  of 
Nahor.  Huron,  and  Abraham  {Gen.  xi.  24),  begat  Abra¬ 
ham  at  the  age  of  72  years,  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldeans. 
Upon  Abraham’s  first  call  to  remove  into  the  land  of 
promise,  Terah  and  all  his  family  went  with  him  as  far 
as  Ilaran,  in  Mesopotamia,  about  B.  c.  1918  {Gen.  xi.  31, 
32)  He  died  there  the  same  year,  aged  275  years. 
Scripture  intimates  plainly  that  Terah  had  fallen  into 
idolatry,  or  had  for  a  time  mingled  some  idolatrous  prac¬ 
tices  with  the  worship  of  the  true  God  {Josh,  xxiv.2, 14.) 

Terumo,  { tai-ra'mo ,)  (auc.  Imerumna.)  a  town  of  S. 
Italy,  prow  of  Abrnzzo  (Ultra  I.),  28  in.  N.E  «*f  Aquila. 
It  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  olives. 
Pop.  28,253.  In  the  plain  below  T.  took  place,  July  27, 
1460.  between  the  army  of  John,  Duke  of  Anjou,  and 
tiie  Milanese  allies  of  Ferdinand  I  of  Aragon,  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  battles  ever  fought  in  Italy. 

Ter'aptiim,  (fim,)n.  pi.  [  Heb.,  commonly  translated 
tV/o/s.j  {Script.)  This  word  is  used  13  or  14  times  in  the 
Old  Testament,  appearing  to  be  applied  to  household 
gods,  where  worship  was  sometimes  blended  with  that 
of  Jehovah.  The  images  of  Rachel  {Gen.  xxxi.  19,  30) 
were  teraphim. 

Teratoj»'eny,  n.  The  formation  of  monsters — Dungl. 

Teratol  ogy,  n.  [Gr.  t eras ,  monster,  and  logos,  a  dis¬ 
course.]  Bombast  in  language. 

{Physiol.)  A  name  given  by  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  to  the 
doctrine  of  congenital  deformities. 

Teroe,  n.  See  Tierce. 

Terooira.  (ter-sai-e.-ra.)  a  mountainous  island  near  the 
coast  of  Africa,  forming  one  of  the  group  of  the  Azores; 
Lat.  38°  38'  9"  N\,  Lorn  37°  13'  7"  W.  Area,  223  sq.  m. 
Chief  town.  Angra.  Pop.  50,000. 

Terceii'tenary,  a.  [Lat.  ter.  thrice,  and  centum,  a 
hundred.]  That  comprises  three  hundred  years. 
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S’ert'e'ro.  a  river  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  rises  in 
the  state  of  Cordova,  and  flowing  S.E.  joius  the  Parana, 
ftbt.  00  in.  N.  of  Rosario. 

Ter'cet,  n.  (Mas.)  A  third. 

A>r  el»i&itli-trce,  n.  ( Bot .)  Pistachia  terebinthus. 
Shu  Pistachia. 

Terebrau'tia,  (-she-ah,)n.  { Zob'l .)  A  section  of  hymen- 
opterous  insects,  clmracterized  by  the  possession  of  ail 
atml  instrument  organized  foe  the  perforation  of  the 
bodies  of  animals,  or  t  lie  substance  of  plants.  The  borer 
{terebra)  is  peculiar  to  the  female,  and  is  composed  of 
three  long  and  slender  pieces,  of  which  two  serve  ns  a 
sheath  for  the  third. 

Te  re  brat'll  la,  n.  [Lat.  terebro,  to  bore.]  ( Zobl .)  A 
genus  of  deep-sea  brachiopodons  mollusca,  in  which  one 
of  the  valves  is  perforated  for  the  transmission  of  a  pe¬ 
duncle. 

Tore  do,  n.  [Lat. ;  Gr.  teredon,  the  ship-worm.]  {Zool.) 
A  genus  of  lamellibranchiate  mollusks,  family  Phola - 
didst.  See  Boring-worm. 

Terek',  a  considerable  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  govt,  of 
Caucasus.  After  a  course  of  350  m.,  it  divides  in  three 
branches,  and  falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea  in  Lat.  44°  N., 
Lon  46°  to  4S°  E. 

Ter'enee,  (Publius  Terentius  Afer,)  a  celebrated  au- 
thor  of  comedies  in  the  Latin  tongue,  supposed  to  have 
been  born  in  Carthage  about  194  B.  c.  lie  was  carried 
to  Rome  as  a  slave,  a  .id  brought  out  his  first  play,  the 
Andria ,  in  166,  and  the  others  now  extant  between  that 
period  and  160  b.  c  Shortly  afterwards  ho  went  on  a 
literary  journey  to  Greece,  and  having  translated  the 
plays  of  Menander,  is  supposed  to  have  died  on  his 
voyage  home,  about  146  b.  c. 

Tereilite,  n.  {Min.)  A  kind  of  altered  scapolite. 

Terete',  a.  [From  Lat.  tero ,  to  rub.J  ( B  >t .)  Cylin¬ 
drical,  and  somewhat  tapering.  —  Gray. 

Tergal,  a.  [Lat.  tergum ,  the  back.]  Relating  to  the 
back ;  dorsal. 

Terjfeiii'iaums,  a.  [Lat.  ter ,  thrice,  and  geminus, 
twin.]  Threefold. 

Ter'gian  t,  a.  [Lat.  ter  gum..]  Showing  the  back  part ; 
recusant. 

Tergifermis,  a.  [Lat.  tergum ,  and  fern ,  to  bear.] 
{B>t.)  Dorsiferous. 

Tergiversate,  ( ter-jiv'er-sdt ,)  v.n.  [Fr.  tergiverser , 
from  Lat.  tergum ,  and  verso,  to  turn.]  To  use  evasion; 
to  shift;  to  boggle. 

Tergiversa'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  A  shifting ;  shift ;  sub¬ 
terfuge;  evasion;  change;  fickleness  of  conduct. 

Ter'g'iversator,  n.  [Lat.]  One  who  practises  ter¬ 
giversation. 

Ter'guin,  n.  [Lat.,  the  back.]  {Zool.)  The  upper  or 
supine  surface  of  the  abdomen,  in  insects. 

Terlizzi,  {tair-lit'se.,)  a  town  of  S  Italy,  60  in.  from 
Taranto,  and  7  from  the  Adriatic;  pop.  13,136. 

Term,  n.  [Fr.  terms;  Lat.  terminus.]  A  limit;  a  boun¬ 
dary  ;  a  bound;  a  confine;  the  extremity  of  anything ; 
that  which  limits  its  extent. — The  time  for  which  any¬ 
thing  lasts;  any  limited  time. — The  limitation  of  an 
estate;  or,  rather,  the  whole  time  or  duration  of  the 
holding  of  an  estate. — The  time  in  which  a  court  is  held 
or  open  for  the  trial  of  causes. — The  time  during  which 
instruction  is  regularly  given  to  students  in  universi¬ 
ties  and  colleges. — A  word  or  expression  ;  the  word  by 
which  a  tiling  is  expressed;  that  which  fixes  or  determines 
ideas;  a  word  or  expression  that  denotes  something 
peculiar  to  an  art. — The  subject  or  the  predicate  of  a 
proposition  in  logic.  —  In  algebra,  a  member  of  a  com¬ 
pound  quantity. 

— pi.  Conditions;  propositions  stated  or  promises  made, 
which,  when  assented  to  or  accepted  by  another,  settle 
the  contract  and  bind  the  parties. 

— u.  a.  To  name;  to  call ;  to  denominate. 

Ter'iiiajjaiioy.  n.  Turbulence;  tumultuousness. 

Ter  m a^ant,  a.  [Corrupted  from  Tervagant ,  the  name 
of  an  old  Saracen  deity,  represented  in  old  plays  as  of  a 
most  violent  character.]  Tumultuous;  turbulent;  bois¬ 
terous  or  furious  ;  quarrelsome  ;  scolding. 

— n.  A  boisterous,  brawling,  turbulent  woman  ;  a  shrew; 
a  virago. 

Terni'er,  n.  One  who  travels  up  from  the  country  to  a 
law  term  for  the  sake  of  tricks  to  be  practised,  and  for 
other  purposes  ;  — sometimes  called  term-trotter.  —  One 
who  holds  an  estate  for  a  term  of  years,  or  for  life.  Wore. 

Ter'm  j 3»;»  l»l e,  a.  That  may  be  terminated;  limitable. 

Terminal,  a.  [From  Lat.  term  trim?.]  Forming  the 
end  i»r  extremity;  terminating;  of,  or  belonging  to,  a 
terminus. 

— n.  The  extremity  ;  the  end. 

Teriuina'lia.  ».  [From  Lat.  terminus,  the  leaves  being 
ill  hunches  at  the  end  of  all  the  branches.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  trees  or  shrubs,  order  CombreLucete,  dispersed 
over  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  The  astringent 
fruits  of  several  of  them  are  used  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities,  chiefly  by  calico-printers,  under  the  natneof  Myro- 
balans ,  for  the  production  of  a  permanent  black.  The 
principal  kinds  of  Myrohalan  are  the  Chebullic,  th* 
produce  of  T.  chebula,  which  are  smooth  and  oval;  and 
the  Belleric,  T.  Bellerica,  obscurely  five-angled,  and 
covered  with  grayish  silky  down. 

rer'ininate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  terminer ,  from  Lat.  terminus.] 
To  set  bounds  to;  to  mark  off  by  boundaries:  to  bound; 
to  limit ;  to  set  the  extreme  point  or  side  of;  to  put  an  I 
end  to  ;  to  complete;  to  finish  ;  to  close;  to  end. 

—  v.  n.  To  be  bounded  or  limited  ;  to  end  ;  to  come  to  the 
farthest  point  in  space  ;  to  close  ;  to  come  to  a  limit  in 
time. 

—a.  Limited:  bounded;  that  comes  to  an  end. 

rcruiiiBta'tioii.  n.  [Lat.  terminatio.]  Act  of  limiting 
or  sorting  »*ounds  ;  act  of  terminating;  act  of  ending  or 
concluding;  bound;  limit  in  space  or  extent;  end  in 
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|  time  or  existence;  the  end  or  ending  of  a  word;  the 
syllable  or  letter  that  ends  a  word ;  end  ;  conclusion ; 
result;  last  purpose. 

Teriiiiita'iional.  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  forming  the 

!  end  or  concluding  syllable. 

Ter'iniaiati ve,  a.  That  terminates;  absolute;  uot 
relative.  * 

Ter  minator,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  terminates. 

Ter'iiiiner,  «.  {Law.)  See  Over. 

Termini,  {tair'me-ne,)  a  seaport-town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
Vul  di  Mazzara,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Termini,  23 
m.  from  Palermo ;  Lat.  38°  6'  N.,  Lon.  13°  45'  E.  Pop. 
10,000. 

Ter'iiianists.  n. pi.  {Eccl.  Ilist.)  A  name  given  to  a 
class  among  the  Calvinists  whoso  tenet  it  is  (or  was,  for 
such  opinions  hardly  exist  at  the  present  day)  that 
there  are  persons  to  whom  God  has  fixed,  by  a  secret 
decree,  a  certain  term  before  their  death,  after  which  He 
no  longer  wills  their  salvation,  however  long  they  may 
live. 

Terminol'ogpy,  n.  [Gr.  termon,  a  boundary,  logos,  a 
discourse.]  The  name  given  in  every  science  or  art,  to 
the  definition  of  the  words  or  phrases  peculiarly  em¬ 
ployed  in  it ;  otherwise  called  technical  terms. 

Ter'aninos.  (Laguna  de.)  in  Mexico,  a  seaport-town  of 
Yucatan  ;  Lat.  18°  38'  24"  N.,  Lon.  91°  50'  42"  W.  Pop. 
abt.  2,500. 

Tor' ail  ini  os  lLaBtc.  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  di¬ 
viding  the  Mexican  states  of  Tabasco  and  Yucatan;  be¬ 
tween  Lat.  18°  and  19°  N.,  Lon.  91°  and  92°  VV. ;  70  in. 
long  and  40  m.  wide. 

Ter'cuimis.  {Myth.)  A  divinity  among  the  Romans 
supposed  to  preside  over  boundaries,  frontiers,  and  land¬ 
marks.  lie  was  represented  with  a  human  head  and 
neck,  placed  on  a  plinth, or  column,  and  being  destitute 
of  legs  or  arms,  was  thus  supposed  to  testify  his  immov¬ 
able  and  steadfast  character. 

Terminus,  n. ;  pi.  Termini.  [Lat.]  A  boundary  line; 
boundary;  bound;  limit;  a  column;  also,  the  extreme 
point,  as  either  end  of  a  railway. 

Ter'm  ite,  n.  [Lat.  termes,  a  bough  or  twig.]  {Zoijl.) 
One  of  the  Termitid^e,  q  v. 

Term  j  J 'a$lLe,  n.  pi.  {Zool.)  The  Termite  family,  com¬ 
prising  neuropterous  insects  divided  into  several  genera, 
which  have  the  body  depressed,  wings  when  present 
longer  than  the  body  and  laid  horizontally  on  the  back, 
head  rounded,  thorax  nearly  square  or  semicircular,  ab¬ 
domen  with  two  small  conical  points  at  the  extremity, 
and  the  legs  short  ( Fig.  2486.)  T.  inhabit  warm  coun¬ 
tries  mainly,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  White.  Ants. 
They  live  in  communities,  whose  numbers  are  great. 
In  their  communities  there  are  five  classes  —  males, 
females,  workers,  neuters,  and  soldiers.  The  workers, 
neuters,  and  soldiers  seem  all  to  be  imperfectly  devel¬ 
oped  females.  They  are  among  the  most  destructive  of 
all  insects,  particularly  in  the  larva  state,  devouring  all 
kinds  of  wooden  furniture,  boards,  timber,  and  all  the 
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Terno'va,  or  Tirnova,  a  town  of  European  Turkey  in 
Bulgaria,  110  miles  from  Adrianople.  It  stands  on  a  ba- 
|  saltic  hill  1,000  feet  high,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  wall  and 
trench.  Pop.  17,400. 

TeriiNtrbiiiia'ceie,  w.pi.  {Bot.)  An  order  of  plants, 
j  alliance  Gutti J'erales.  Diag.  Single  alternate  leaves, 
without  stipules,  or  with  very  small  ones,  symmetrical 
flowers,  equilateral  petals,  versatile  anthers,  few  or 
single  seeds,  and  stigmas  on  a  long  style.  The  plants  of 
this  order  are  ornamental  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  chiefly 
ot  South  America,  a  few  being  found  in  the  East  Indies, 
China,  and  North  America,  and  one  only  in  Africa.  See 
Camellia,  Tea,  and  Gordonia. 

Ter'odani,  or  Tarudant,  a  city  of  Morocco,  cap.  of 
prov.  of  Soo8,  120  m.  from  Morocco.  The  inhabitants 
excel  in  the  art  of  dyeing.  Pop.  22,000. 


1  and  2,  perfect  termites;  3,  soldier;  4,  worker, 
wood-work  of  houses,  excavating  galleries  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  in  these  materials,  leaving  only  a  thin  surface- 
crust  or  shell  untouched,  which  on  the  slightest  shock 
crumbles  to  pieces.  A  beautiful  edifice  in  the  Isle  of 
France  was  thus  entirely  destroyed  in  a  few  mouths 
after  its  completion.  Some  species  of  this  family  raise 
their  nests  or  domiciles  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
in  the  form  of  pyramids  or  turrets,  sometimes  sur¬ 
mounted  with  a  solid  roof;  they  are  so  high  —  ten  or 
twelve  feet  sometimes  —  and  numerous,  that  they  re¬ 
semble  a  little  village  (Fig.  1018).  Some  species  make 
their  nests  in  the  form  of  a  globular  mass  upon  trees. 
Having  become  perfect  insects,  T.  leave  their  retreats 
and  fly  off  at  night  in  innumerable  numbers. —  Tenney. 

Thrill 'or,  n.  (Law.)  One  who  holds  lands  and  tene¬ 
ments  for  a  term  of  years,  or  life.  —  Bouvier. 

Tern,  n.  {Zoiil.)  See  St  eh  n  a. 

Ter'nary.  a.  [Lat.  temurius ,  from  term,  three  each.] 
Proceeding  by  threes;  consisting  of  three. 

— v.  The  number  three. 

Ter'nafe,  a.  [Lat.  tern  us,  three  (distributive.)  ]  { Bot.) 
A  term  applied  when  three  things  are  in  opposition 
round  a  common  axis;  a  whorl  of  three;  as,  ternate j 
leaves,  i.  e„  leaves  with  three  leaflets. 

Teraaiix,  Guillaume  LOUIS.  B\Ron.  {tair'nn,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  French  manufacturerof shawls, b  1763;  be  was  the 
first  to  introduce  spinning-machines  in  France.  D  1833. 

Terni,  ( lair’ne .)  [anc.  Jnteramna,]  a  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  former  States  of  the  Church,  between  two  branches 
of  the  river  Nera.  48  m.  from  Rome  The  cascades  of 
the  Velino,  abt.  4  m.  from  T..  are  considered  among  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Pop.  15.217. 

988 


{Myth.)  One  of  the 


TerpsieBiore,  {terp-sik'o-re.) 

Muses,  daughter  of  J  upiter  and 
Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over 
dancing,  and  is  represented  as 
a  young  virgin,  holding  in  her 
hand  a  musical  instrument 
(Fig.  2487). 

Ter'ra,  n.  [Lat.]  The  earth. 

Ter  race,  n.  [Fr.  terrasse  ]  A 
raised  level  space  or  platform 
of  earth,  supported  on  one  or 
more  sides  by  a  wall  or  bank 
of  turf,  &c.,  used  either  for  cul¬ 
tivation,  or  as  a  promenade. — 

The  flat  roof  of  a  house. 

— v.  a.  To  form  into  a  terrace; 
to  open  to  the  air  and  light. 

Ter'ra-cot'fa.  n. ;  pi.  Terra¬ 
cottas.  [It.;  L;it .terra  cocta, 
baked  clay.]  {Fine  Arts.)  The 
name  given  to  statues,  archi¬ 
tectural  decorations,  figures, 
vases,  &c.,  modelled  or  cast  in 
a  paste  made  of  pipe  or  potter's 
clay  and  a  fine-grained  color¬ 
less  sand,  with  pulverized  pot-  Pig.  2487. — Terpsichore. 
shreds,  slowly  dried  in  the  air, 

and  afterwaids  fired  to  a  stony  hardness  in  a  proper  kiln. 

Ter  ra,  del  Tueg*o,  more  correctly  Tierua-del-Fuego, 
q.  v. 

Ter'ra  di  Lavo'ro,  (anc.  Campania  Felix,)  a.  mari¬ 
time  prov.  of  S.  Italy,  bounded  N.W.  by  the  former 
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States  of  the  Church  ;  area,  2,500 sq.  m.  It  was  anciently 
inhabited  by  the  Ausonii,  the  Osci,  and  later  by  the 
Campani.  T.  di  L.  is  watered  by  two  rivers,  the  Liris, 
or  Garigliano,  and  the  Volturno  Towards  the  east,  it 
is  broken  by  the  Apennines,  and  its  beautiful  ranges  of 
bills  are  clothed  with  vine  and  olive  yards,  and  studded 
with  country-seats.  It  produces  corn,  strong  wines,  oil, 
fruits,  and  silk.  Its  seaport-towns  are  populous  and 
busy,  although  here  and  there  the  sea-board  is  inter¬ 
rupted  by  marshes.  The  climate  is  very  mild  in  winter, 
and  extremely  hot  in  summer.  Pop.  692,723. 

Ter'ra  di  .Sien  na,  n.  [It.]  {Painting.)  A  kind  of 
ochre,  of  a  brownish-yellow  color,  found  near  Sienna,  in 
Italy.  It  is  used  as  a  paint  both  in  its  natural  state 
{raw  sienna),  and  after  ignition,  when  it  becomes  of  a 
rich  chestnut  color,  and  is  called  burnt  sienna. 

Ter'ra-liir'ma,  n.  [Lat.,  firm  or  solid  earth.]  A  term 
frequently  employed  to  denote  continental  land  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  islands. 

Ter'ra  Japon'iea,  n.  See  Catechu. 

Ter'rapiia,  n.  {Zoiil.)  The  common  name  of  the  Emy- 
doidse,  a  family  of  fresh-water  turtles,  which  have  the 
shell  highest  in  the  middle,  and  the  sternum  flat,  broad, 
and  long.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the  turtle  families,  and 
its  representatives  present  a  wide  range  of  difference. 
Most  of  its  members  inhabit  bogs,  marshes,  still  streams, 
and  ponds.  Some,  however,  live  upon  the  land  ;  nearly 
all  are  perfectly  harmless.  Their  food  is  both  vegetable 
and  animal.  Their  eggs  are  more  or  less  elongated,  and 
covered  with  a  shell  which  is  in  most  cases  flexible. 
About  12  genera  and  20  species  belong  to  N.  America. 
Cistudo  Virginea,  the  Common  Rox  Turtle  of  the  United 
States,  is  about  7  inches  long;  its  plastron  is  composed 
of  two  parts  that  are  movable  upon  an  axis,  aud  which 
can  be  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  carapace,  and 
thus  completely  conceal  all  the  extremities  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  They  are  found  in  dry  woods. 

Terra  queous,  a.  [From  Lat.  terra ,  the  earth,  and 
aqua,  water.]  Consisting  of  land  and  w  ater,  as  the  globe 
or  earth. 

Terre-aux-B<rufM,  {ter-o-boof)  in  L»uisiana,  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  St.  Bernard  parish,  15  ni.  S.E  of  New  Orleans. 

Torre  Bonne,  {terr-bonn' ,)  in  Louisiana ,  a  S.E.  par¬ 
ish,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico:  area,  1,640  sq.  m. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Black.  Caiilou,  and  Terre  Bonne 
bayous.  Surface,  low'  and  flat,  and  subject  to  inunda¬ 
tions ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Houma.  Pop.  in  1870,  12,463. 
—  A  bayou  of  the  above  parish,  which  flows  S.E.  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Torre  Couple,  {ter-koa-pee/ .)  in  Indiana .  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  150  m.  N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Terre-ile- Maul,  and  Terre-«le-I5as,  (ter-de-ho1  , 
and  te.r-de-ba!, )in  the  French  W.  Indies,  two  small  islands 
forming  the  group  of  Petit-Terre,  26  m.  E.  of  Guadeloupe. 

Torre  Haute,  (ter'reh-hdt,)  in  Illinois,  a  post-village 
and  township  of  Henderson  co.,  abt.  14  m.  S.S.E  of 
Burlington,  Iowa;  pop.  abt.  200. 

Terre  Haute,  in  Indiana,  a  thriving  city,  cap.  of 
Vigo  co.,  on  the  Wabash,  73  m.  W.S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 
It  is  the  centre  of  an  active  and  important  trade,  is  well 
built,  on  an  elevated  plateau,  in  a  rich  agricultural  coun¬ 
try,  with  three  railways,  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal, 
machine  shops,  and  manufactories.  Pop.  abt.  19,000. 
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Terre  Haute,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Putnam 
co.,  abt.  50  in.  N.  of  La  Clede. 

Terre  Haute,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Champaign 
co.,  50  m.  W.  of  Columbus. 

Ter'rell,  in  Georgia,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area ,  350  sa.  m.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Ichaway nockaway  Creek.  Surface.,  level ; 
soil ,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Dawson.  Pop.  in  1870,9,053. 
Terrene',  a.  [Lat.  terrenus.]  Pertaining  to  the  earth ; 

earthy. —  Earthly  ;  terrestrial. 

Terre  Xolr,  ( tcr-nwar', )  Black  Land,”  in  Arkansas, 
a  township  of  Clarke  co. ;  pop.  abt.  300. 
Terre-plein,  {ter 'plan.)  n.  ( Fr.,  from  Lat.  terra,  and 
planus ,  level,  even.j  {Fart.)  The  upper  surface  of  the 
rampart  where  the  guns  are  placed  and  worked. 
Terrestrial,  a.  [Lat.  tcrrestris.]  Pertaining  to  the 
earth;  existing  on  the  earth.  —  Consisting  of  earth.  — 
Pertaining  to  the  world,  or  to  the  present  state;  sub¬ 
lunary. —  Consisting  of  earth,  as  distinguished  from 
water. 

— n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  earth. 

Terrestrially,  adv.  In  a  terrestrial  manner. 
Ter'ret,  n.  The  ring  on  a  saddle  through  which  the 
gig-reins  pass. — Wright. 

Terrev  ten 'ant,  n.  [Fr.  terre,  earth,  and  tenant ,  hold¬ 
ing.]  {Law.)  One  who  has  the  actual  possession  of 
land;  but,  in  a  more  technical  sense,  he  who  is  seized  of 
the  land.  —  Bouvier. 

Terre-verte,  (ter'-vert,)  n.  [Fr.,  green  earth.]  A 
species  of  chlorite  of  a  green  or  olive  color.  The  green 
earth  of  Verona,  formerly  used  as  a  pigment,  is  a  variety 
of  this  mineral. 

Tcr'rible,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  terribilis ,  from  terreo ,  to 
frighten.]  Adapted  to  excite  terror ;  adapted  to  impress 
dread,  terror,  or  solemn  awe  and  reverence.  —  Severe ; 
extreme.  (Colloq.) 

TerTibleness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  terrible. 
Ter  ribly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  excite  terror  orfrigiit. 

—  Violently;  very  greatly.  (Colloq.) 

Ter  rier,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  terra. ]  (Zodl.)  A  small 
variety  of  dog,  used  for  drawing  out  foxes,  rats,  &c , 
when  they  take  to  earth  on  being  hunted;  ns,  a  Scotch 
terrier. 

{ Feudal  Law.)  A  register  containing  a  description  or 
enumeration  of  the  various  lands  and  tenements  held  in 
a  manor,  with  the  extent  of  t  he  lands,  the  names  of  the 
tenants,  and  the  rents  or  services  due  from  each. 

Tor ri f  ie,  a.  [Lat.  terrijicus. J  Causing  terror  ;  dread¬ 
ful  ;  adapted  to  excite  great  tear  or  dread. 

Ter'rify,  v.  a.  To  alarm  or  shock  with  fear;  to 
frighten. 

Terrig  enous,  a.  [From  Lat.  terra,  the  earth,  and 
gigno,  to  beget.J  Earth-born;  produced  by  the  earth. 
Territorial,  a.  Pertaining  to  territory  or  land. — 
Limited  to  a  certain  district. 

Territorially,  adv.  In  regard  to  territory. 
Territory,  n.  [Fr.  territoire;  Lat.  territorium ,  from 
terra.]  The  extent  or  compass  of  land  within  the 
bounds,  or  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction,  of  any  state, 
city,  or  other  body. 

{Ainer.  Law.)  A  portion  of  the  country  subject  to 
and  belonging  to  the  U.  States,  which  is  not  within  the 
boundary  of  any  of  the  States,  and  has  a  temporary 
government.  —  Bouvier. 

Ter  ror,  n.  [Fr.  terreur ;  Lat.  terror ,  from  terreo,  to 
frighten.J  Great  fear;  affright;  violent  fear,  that  agi¬ 
tates  the  body  and  mind.  —  That  which  may  excite 
dread ;  the  cause  of  extreme  fear. 

Reign  of  Terror.  (FV.  Hist.)  A  term  generally  ap¬ 
plied  to  that  period  of  the  Revolution  when  the  execu¬ 
tions  w’ere  most  numerous,  and  the  people  living  in 
constant  terror  in  consequence  of  the  ferocious  conduct 
of  their  governors.  It  applies  more  properly  to  that 
period  between  October,  1793,  when  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  first  came  into  permanent  action,  and  the 
overthrow  of  Robespierre  and  his  party,  in  July,  1794. 
The  agents  and  partisans  of  the  system  have  been 
termed  Terrorists. 

Ter  rorism,  n.  Government  by  terror  and  intimida¬ 
tion;  a  state  of  terror.  —  Worcester. 

Ter'ry,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Bradford  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,300. 

Ter  ry tow u,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Brad¬ 
ford  co.,  149  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Ter'ry  villo.  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-village  of  Litchfield 
co.,  abt.  24  m.  W.S.W.  of  Hartford. 

Terse,  a.  [L»t.  tersus,  from  tergeo ,  to  wipe.]  Elegant 
without  pomjxnisnosH ;  compact;  ns,  terse  language. 
Terse'ly,  adv.  Neatly  ;  in  a  terse  manner. 
Terse'itess,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  terse; 

neatness  of  style :  smoothness  of  language. 

Tertiul,  ( ter'shal ,)  a.  {Zodl.)  Applied  to  the  quills 
growing  on  the  last  or  innermost  joint  of  a  bird's 
wing. 

Tertian,  ( ter'shan ,)  a.  [From  Lat.  ter  tins,  third.]  Oc¬ 
curring  every  third  year;  as.  a  tertian  fever. 

— n.  {Med.)  An  intermittent  fever  or  ague,  the  paroxysms 
of  which  occur  every  other  day.  See  Ague. 
Tertiary,  ( ter'shi-a-ry .)  a.  [ Lat. tertiarius.]  Contain¬ 
ing  a  third  part;  third;  pertaining  to  the  third. 

— n.  {Eccl.  I/ist.)  The  name  given,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  to  oue  who,  without  entering  into  the  seclusion 
of  a  monastery,  aspires  to  practise  in  ordinary  life  all 
the  substantial  obligations  of  the  scheme  of  virtue  sup- 
jiosed  to  be  laid  down  in  the  Gospel.  The  obligation  of 
tertiary,  once  accepted,  is  irrevocable,  unless  the  party 
should  be  released,  or  should  enter  into  a  more  strict 
religious  order. 

Tertiary  or  Cenozoie  Formation  or  Sys¬ 
tem.  (Geol.)  In  dividing  the  stratified  crust  ot  the 
earth  into  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  formations, 
the  eariy  geologists  regarded  as  tertiary  all  that  occurs 
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above  the  chalk.  In  geology,  the  term  is  still  retained; 
but  the  advance  of  the  science  lias  rendered  it  necessary 
to  restrict  and  modify  its  meaning.  At  the  present  day, 
even,  the  limits  of  the  tertiary  may  be  said  to  be  unde¬ 
termined,  some  geologists  embracing  under  that  term 
all  that  lies  between  the  chalk  and  boulder-drift,  while 
others  include  the  drift  and  every  other  accumulation 
in  which  no  trace  of  man  or  his  works  can  be  detected. 
Taking  the  formations  as  they  occur  in  Europe,  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  tertiary  system  (Fig.  1141) 
is  as  follows:  —  Boat-tertiary,  which  includes  the  Pleis¬ 
tocene  (boulder  or  glacial  drift.)  In  the  second  place 
comes  the  tertiary  system,  properly  speaking,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Pliocene  (liiammaliferoUH,  red,  aud  coralline 
crag  of  Suffolk,  &c ),  the  Miocene  (Faluns  of  Touraiue, 
Molape  of  Switzerland  and  Nebraska  beds);  aud  the 
Eocene  (strata  of  London  and  Paris  basins, and  in  the  U. 
States  the  Claiborne  beds).  The  organic  remains  of  the 
tertiary  system  are  all  of  recent  types.  Iu  their  mineral 
constitution,  these  groups  present  great  variety, consist¬ 
ing  of  clays,  sands,  marls,  calcareous  grits,  limestones, 
gypsum,  and  beds  of  lignite,  with  evidences  of  frequent 
alternations  from  marine  to  fresh- water  conditions.  The 
principal  formations,  however,  are  clays  and  limestones. 
The  tertiary  formations  of  England,  France,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland  are  those  which  have  been  most  fully  in¬ 
vestigated,  aud  in  each  country  have  been  divided  as  we 
have  described  above.  Among  the  fauna  of  the  period, 
the  most  characteristic  feature  is  decidedly  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  gigantic  quadrupeds.  In  European  tertiaries, 
we  have  elephants,  mammoths,  deinotheriums,  palieo- 
theriums,  rhinoceroses,  &c. :  in  S.  America,  of  mega¬ 
theriums,  niegalonyxes,  glyptudons,  &c. ;  and  in  Austra¬ 
lia,  of  animals  allied  to  the  marsupials  of  that  continent, 
but  of  more  gigantic  proportions. 

Tert-uriian,(QuiNTUsSEPTiMusFLORENS  Tertulianus,) 
the  first,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated,  of  the  Latin 
Fathers,  flourished  about  a.  d.  190-214,  iu  the  reigns  of 
the  emperors  Severus  and  Caracal  la.  He  was  son  of  a 
centurion  in  the  service  of  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  and 
was  born  at  Carthage;  became  an  eminent  rhetorician; 
was  converted  to  the  Christian  religion  either  at  Car¬ 
thage  or  Rome,  and  obtained  the  office  of  presbyter. 
After  he  was  past  middle-age,  he  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  Muntanus,  to  which  his  ardent, sensuous  imagination, 
and  ascetic  tendencies  would  naturally  incline  him. 
He  is  .said  to  have  been  determined  to  that  course  by 
the  ill  treatment  he  received  from  the  Roman  clergy. 
Whether  lie  remained  a  Montanist  till  bis  death,  or  ul¬ 
timately  returned  to  the  Catholic  Church, cannot  be  de¬ 
cided.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  ultimately  wrote  a 
very  large  number  of  works,  some  of  which  were  early 
lost.  The  most  important  of  his  extant  works  are  the 
Apologeticus  Adversus  Gente s  pro  ChHstianis  (addressed 
to  the  Roman  magistracy  in  198) ;  Ad  Marty  res ;  De  Testi- 
monio  Animie  (in  which  lid  endeavors  to  work  out  the 
idea  of  the  preconformity  of  the  human  soul  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christ),  De  1  Ysescriptione  Hsereticorum ;  De 
Pcenitentia;  De  Palientia ;  De  Orations;  and  De  Baptismo. 
His  works  are  of  four  classes,  —  apologetical,  practical, 
doctrinal,  and  polemical.  They  are  characterized  by 
vast  learning,  profound  and  comprehensive  thought, 
fiery  imagination,  and  passionate  ^lartisanship,  leading 
into  exaggeration  and  sophistry,  liis  style  is  frequently 
obscure. 

Teruel,  {tai-roo-el,)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Aragon, 
70  m.  from  Valencia;  pop  7,145. 

Ter  za  El]  ana,  n.  [It!,  third  or  triple  rhyme.]  A  com¬ 
plicated  system  of  versification,  rendered  celebrated  by 
Dante,  who  wrote  in  it  his  Divina  Conimedia,  aud 
adopted  in  English  by  Byrou,  in  bis  l*rophecy  of  Dante. 
The  rhyme  is  thus  arranged :  At  the  commencement  of 
a  poem  or  portion  of  a  poem  in  the  ordinary  Italian 
heroic  lines  of  11  syllables,  verses  1  and  3  rhyme 
together,  as  do  verses  2.  4,  and  6;  the  third  rhyme  be¬ 
gins  with  verse  5,  which  rhymes  to  7  and  9  ;  the  fourth 
is  formed  by  8,  10,  and  12,  and  so  on ;  and  the  poem  or 
canto  ends  abruptly  —  the  last  rhyme,  like  the  first, 
being  on  a  couplet  instead  of  a  triplet,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  rhyme  is  interlaced  throughout,  and  contin¬ 
ually  in  suspense,  so  that  no  pause  can  be  found  until 
at  the  end  of  the  poem  or  canto,  as  at  the  end  of  every 
line  there  must  still  be  a  rhyme  incomplete. — Brande. 

Terzetto,  (terl-zeVto,)  n.  [It.]  {Music.)  A  composition 
in  three  parts. 

Tesclieil,  (tes/i'en,)  a  town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  on  the 
Olsa,  60  in.  from  Olmutz;  pop.  7,000. 

Tes'sin-  See  Ticino. 

Tcs'sellar,  a.  [Lat.  tessella,  a  small,  square  piece  of 
wood.]  Formed  in  squares. 

Tes'sellate,  v.  a.  To  form  into  squares  or  checkers  ; 
to  lay  with  checkered  work. 

Tessellated,  a.  Formed  in  little  squares  or  mosaic 
work  ;  checkered.  See  Mosaic. 

(Bot.)  Spotted  like  a  chess-board. 

TcsMella'tion,  n.  Mosaic  work,  or  the  operation  of 
making  such. 

Tes'seral,  Tes'snlar,  a.  {Crystall.)  Same  as  Mono- 
met  me,  q.  v. 

Test,  n.  [Lat.  testa ,  a  piece  of  burned  clay,  also  a  shell, 
from  torreo,  to  bake  by  heat.]  {Metal.)  A  large  cupel, 
or  a  vessel  iu  which  metals  are  melted  for  trial  aud  re¬ 
finement. —  Examination  by  the  cupel;  hence,  any 
critical  trial  and  examination. —  Means  of  trial.  —  That 
with  which  anything  is  compared  for  proof  of  its  gen¬ 
uineness;  a  criterion;  a  standard.  —  Discriminative 
characteristic. —  Judgment;  distinction. 

{Chem.)  A  substance  which,  on  being  applied  toother 
substances  whose  composition  is  unknown,  indicates,  by 
the  sensible  effects  which  it  produces  or  fails  to  produce, 
their  constituent  elenuuits. —  Di\  C.  T.  Jackson. 
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— v.  a.  To  compare  with  a  standard;  to  prove  the  truth 
or  genuineness  of  by  experiment,  or  by  some  fixed 
principle  or  standard. 

(Metal.)  To  refine,  as  gold  or  silver  by  means  of  lead, 
in  a  test,  by  the  vitrification,  scorification,  &e.,  of  all 
extraneous  matter. 

(Chem.)  To  try  or  examine  by  applying  a  reagent  or 
reagent  8.  —  Worcester. 

Tes  ta,  n.  [  Lat.,  a  shell.]  {Zodl.)  The  covering  of  tes¬ 
taceous  animals. 

(Bot.)  The  integuments  of  a  seed. 

Testu'cean,  n.  {Zodl.)  A  mollusc  covered  with  a 
calcareous  shell. 

Teata'eeotis,  «.  [Lat.  testaceus,  from  testa,  a  shell.] 
Ot,  or  pertaining  to  shells;  consisting  of  a  hard  shell, 
or  having  a  continuous  shell  which  is  often  very  thick 
and  strong  ;  pertaining  to  animals  which  have  a  strong, 
thick  and  entire  shell,  as  oysters:  —  opposed  to  crusta- 
ceous. 

Testaceous  medicines  or  powders.  {Med)  Powders 
consisting  of  burnt  shells. 

Testament,  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  testamento ;  Lat.  test  amen¬ 
tum,  from  testor.)  (Law.)  Same  as  Will,  q  v. 

(Script.)  The  name  of  each  general  division  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Scriptures;  as,  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment ,  the  New  Testament.  See  Bible. 

Testament  a  I,  a.  Testamentary. 

Testament  ary,  a.  [Fr.  testamentaire.)  Of,  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  a  testament,  or  to  a  will  or  walls. —  Be¬ 
queathed  by  will;  given  by  testament.  —  Done  by  testa¬ 
ment  or  will. 

Testameiita'lion,  v.  The  power  or  act  of  bestow¬ 
ing  by  testament  or  will,  (r.) 

Tes  tate,  a.  [Lat.  testatus.]  (Law.)  Having  made  and 
left  a  will. 

— n.  A  person  who  leaves  a  valid  will  at  bis  death. 

Testa  tor,  n.  [Lat.]  A  man  who  makes  and  leaves  a 
will  or  testament  at  death. 

Testa  trix,  n  [Lat.]  A  female  testator. 

Tes'ter,  n.  [(>.  Fr.  teste,  the  head  ]  The  head  or  top 
of  a  bed. —  A  flat  canopy  over  a  bed,  pulpit,  tomb,  &c. 

; — [Lat.  test#  ;  O.  Fr.  teste,  a  shell.]  An  old  French  coin  of 
the  value  of  about  twelve  cents,  having  the  king's 
head  impressed  upon  it. 

Tes  ticle,  n.  [  Lat.  testiculus,  diniin.  of  testis,  a  witness.] 

( Anat .)  One  of  the  glands  which  secrete  the  seminal 
fluid  in  males;  —  so  called  because  they  testify  the  sex. 

Testic  ular,  a.  Relating  to  the  testicles. 

Testie  nlate,  a.  (But.)  Said  of  a  root  having  two  ob¬ 
long  tubercles. 

Testification,  n.  [Lat.  testification  The  act  of  tes¬ 
tifying  or  giving  evidence. 

Tes  tilier,  n.  One  who  testifies;  one  who  gives  testi¬ 
mony  or  bears  witness  to  prove  anything. 

Testify,  v.  n.  [Lat.  testijicor,  from  testis ,  a  witness, 
and facere ,  to  make.]  To  make  a  solemn  declaration; 
to  establish  some  fact;  to  give  testimony. 

(Law.)  To  make  a  solemn  declaration  under  oath, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  or  making  proof  of  some 
fact  to  a  court.  —  To  declare  a  charge  against  one;  to 
protest  ;  to  declare  against. 

— v.  a.  To  bear  witness  to;  to  support  the  truth  of  by 
testimony ;  to  affirm  or  declare  solemnly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishing  a  fact. 

(Law.)  To  affirm  or  declare  under  oath,  before  a 
tribunal,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  some  fact. 

Testi  ^-os.  a  gronp  of  islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  be¬ 
longing  to  Venezuela,  50  m.  N.W.  of  Margarita;  Lat. 
11°  23'  NT.,  Lon.  63°  12'  W. 

Tes  tily,  adv.  Fretfully  ;  peevishly :  with  petulance. 

Testimo  nial,  u.  [I  r.J  A  writing  or  certificate  iu 
favor  of  one's  character  or  good  conduct. 

— a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  testimony. 

Testimony,  n.  [Lat.  testimonium,  from  testari ,  to 
witness.]  A  solemn  declaration  or  affirmation  made  in 
judicial  proceedings  under  oath,  for  the  purpose  of  es¬ 
tablishing  or  proving  some  fact.  —  Affirmation  ;  declara¬ 
tion. —  Open  attestation;  profession.  —  Proof  of  some 
fact ;  witness. 

TesTiliess,  n.  The  state  or  qnality  of  being  testy. 

Test  ing*,  n.  The  act  of  trying  for  proof. 

(Metal.)  The  operation  of  refining  large  quantities 
of  gold  and  silver  by  means  of  lead,  iu  the  vessel  called 
a  test  or  cupel.  See  Cupeli.ation. 

Test '-paper,  n.  (Chem.)  Paper  colored  by  a  concen¬ 
trated  vegetable  infusion,  as  of  blue  cabbage,  or  of  lit¬ 
mus,  used  as  a  chemical  test.  If  colored  by  an  infusion 
of  blue  cabbage,  it  acquires  a  bright-green  color  by  con¬ 
tact  with  alkalies,  and  a  bright-red  color  by  contact 
with  acids. 

Test n'd inn!,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the 

tortoise. 

Testndina'ria,  n.  [Lat  testudn,  a  tortoise.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  order  Dio*onre.ac*t*.  T.  elephant ipes , 
the  Tortoise-plant  of  the  Cape,  or  Elephun t’s-foot,  is 
pretty  generally  known  in  collections,  from  its  having 
a  very  peculiar  short  thick  stem,  resembling  an  ele¬ 
phant’s  foot;  from  the  top  of  this  thick  stem  a  climbing 
stem  is  sent,  which  bears  leaves  and  flowers.  It  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  soft,  corky  bark,  which  is  rugged  and  rough. 

Testndina'ta,  n.  pi.  (Zodl.)  An  order  of  reptiles 
embracing  the  tortoises  ami  turtles.  This  word,  adopted 
by  Agassiz,  is  synonymous  with  Chelonxa,  q.v. 

Test ndina'r ions,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling  the 
shell  of  the  tortoise. 

Test  u '(lin  ate.  Test  ud  in  a  ted,  a.  [Lat.  testudi- 

natus .]  Roofed  ;  arched. 

Testndi'iiidte.  n.  pi.  (Zodl.)  The  Land- tortoise 
family.  See  Chelonia. 

Tes'tndo,  n.  [Eat.,  the  tortoise.]  (Zodl.)  A  genus  of 
reptiles,  family  Tcstudinidte,  containing  the  European 
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Land-tortoise,  T.  grxca.  t>  to  10  inches  long;  and  the 
Galapagos  or  Indian  Tortoise,  T.  initial,  which  is  0  feet 
lou;r,  and  the  largest  land-tortoise  known. 

(->/«.«.)  The  lyre  of  Mercury,  originally  made  from  the 
shell  of  a  tortoise. 

.1/  d  i  An  encysted  tumor,  supposed  to  resemble  the 
sli  II  of  a  tortoise.  —  Dunghson 

i  Mil.)  A  contrivance  adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  Ho¬ 
rn  ms  principally  in  attacking  walls  and  fortified  places 
It  was  formed  by  a  body  of  troops  holding  their  shields 
above  their  heads,  so  as  to  overlap  one  another  and  Telrajjv'nia,  w 
form  a  kind  of  pent-house,  which  threw  off  the  missiles 
of  the  enemy  while  the  assailants  were  approaching  'I’ 
the  walls.  b 

iTen'ty ,  a.  [O.  Fr.  testes,  front  teste,  the  head.]  Fretful 
peevish;  petulant;  easily  irritated. 

IVtaii'iU*,  a.  Relating  to  tetanus. 

— n.  {Med.)  A  remedy  which  acts  on  the  nerves,  and, 
t h rough  them,  on  the  muscles,  occasioning,  in  large 
doses,  convulsions,  as  nux  vomica ,  strychnia ,  &c.  Danyl. 
lei  antis,  u  (Lat. ;  Gr.  tetanus ,  from  teino ,  I  stretch.] 

(Med.)  A  disease  characterized  by  a  violent  and  rigid 
spasm  id  many  or  all  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  mo¬ 
tion.  Fentons  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes  are  liable  to 
its  attack,  but  it  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  warm 
than  in  cold  climates.  It  frequently  arises  from  some 
irritation  of  the  nerves,  in  consequence  of  local  injury 
by  puncture,  incision,  or  laceration.  In  some  instances 
it  comes  on  suddenly  and  with  great  violence,  but  more 
frequently  its  attack  is  gradual,  beginning  with  a  slight 
stillness  in  the  hack  part  of  the  neck,  which  in  a  short 
time  i*  considerably  increased,  and,  at  length,  renders 
the  motion  of  the  head  difficult  and  painful.  An  un¬ 
easy  sensation  is  felt  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  which 
increases  and  causes  a  difficulty  in  swallowing;  at  length 
preventing  it  altogether.  A  great  tightness  is  perceived 
about  the  chest,  with  a  violeut  pain  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  sternum,  shooting  into  the  hack.  A  stitfuess  also 
takes  place  in  the  jaws,  which  soon  increases  to  such  a 
height  that  the  teeth  become  so  closely  set  together  as 
not  to  admit  of  the  smallest  opening.  This  is  the  most 
common  form  of  the  disease,  and  is  known  as  locked 
jaw.  Frequently,  however,  the  disease  extends  farther, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  spine  become  affected,  so  as 
to  bend  the  body  forcibly  backwards,  or,  on  tiie  other 
hand,  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  are  affected,  and  the 
body  bent  forwards;  and  sometimes  the  muscles  both 
before  and  behind  are  affected.  These  spasms  are  at¬ 
tended  with  the  most  severe  pain,  but  seldom  with  any 
fever.  This  disease  is  frequently  fatal,  and,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  too  often  resists  every  mode  of  treatment. 

The  modes  of  treatment  indicated  by  the  disease  are:  1. 

The  removal  of  any  local  irritation  which  may  appear 
to  have  excited  it ;  2.  Lessening  the  general  irritability 
and  spasmodic  tendency;  and  3.  Restoring  the  tone  of 
the  system.  Opium  is  the  remedy  which  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  resorted  to  in  such  cases,  which  must  he  given 
in  very  large  doses,  repeated  at  short  intervals.  Some 
recommend  purgatives  given  in  large  doses,  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  time.  When  the  jaws  have  become 
locked,  it  is  necessary  to  administer  food  or  medicine  in 
the  form  of  clysters,  or  something  to  draw  some  of  the 
front  teeth. 

Tele,  {tat,)  n.  [Fr.,  the  head.]  A  kiud  of  wig  made  of 
false  hair. 

Tete-a-t^te,  ( tdt-a-tdt ,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  familiar  conversa¬ 
tion  or  interview. 

— ad  r.  Familiarly. 

Tel  e  l>es  Claris,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Jackson  co., 
on  the  Mississippi  River;  pop.  in  1870,  063. 

Tele-tle-ponl,  (tat-dc-pong' ,)  n.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  See 
Bridge-head. 

Teth  'er,  n.  A  rope  or  chain  by  which  a  beast  is  fast¬ 
ened  or  confined  for  feeding  within  certain  limits. 

— v.  a.  To  confine,  as  a  beast,  with  a  rope  or  chain  for 
feeding  within  certain  limits. 

Te'lliys.  (Myth.)  A  daughter  of  Oranos  or  Uranus 
(heaven),  and  of  Gaia ,  or  Gica  (earth),  and  the  wife  of 
Oceanus:  —  used  for  the  sea  in  the  later  Greek  and 
Roman  poets. 

Tc'lhys,  n.  [Gr.  tethos ,  an  oyster.]  (Zodl.)  A  genus 
of  nudibranchiate  gasteropods,  found  by  Cuvier,  and 
characterized  by  having  two  rows  of  branchiaj  along  the 
back  in  the  form  of  t.ifts. 

Telrabrailch'iatA,  n. pi.  (Zodl.)  An  order  of  Gpha- 
lopods,  which  are  nearly  extinct,  the  only  remaining 
representative  of  it  being  the  Pearly  Nautilus. 

To  I  race' r a,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Dil-\ 

Uniaceie,  consisting  chiefly  of  climbing  shrubs,  widely 
spread  over  the  tropics  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

The  species  have  some  astringent  qualities. 

Tetrachot'omous,  a.  [Gr.  tetrachos ,  in  a  fourfold 
manner,  and  temnn ,  to  cut.]  (Bot.)  Applied  to  a  stem 
that  ramifies  in  fours. —  Loudon. 

Tetraco'lon.  n.  [Gr.  tetra ,  four,  and  kolon,  limb.] 

(I*ros)  A  division  of  lyric  poetry  consisting  of  four 
verses  ;  a  stanza.  —  Crabb. 

Tet'ratl,  ».  [Lat.  tetras.\  The  number  four;  —  a  col¬ 
lection  of  four  things. 

ret  rad  A©' ty  1 ,  n.  [Fr  .Utradactyle.]  (Zodl.)  An  ani¬ 
mal  having  four  toes. 

Tel  ra«lc'ca|MMls,  n.  pi.  ( Zohl.)  An  order  of  Crustacea, 
which  normally  have  seven  cephalic  segments  and  pairs 
of  appendages,  and  seven  toot-rings  or  pairs  ot  feet. 

&Vt'r;ulruc3nn,  n.  [Gr.  tetra ,  four,  and  drachma,  a 
drachm.]  (Numis.)  A  silver  coin  (Fig.  78  and  149).  I 

Tetraily  iia'inia.  n.  [Gr  tetra,  and  dynamis ,  power.] 

(Bot.)  A  class  of  plants  which,  in  the  Linnaean  system,  I 
includes  those  whose  flowers  have  six  stamens,  two  id' 
which  are  shorter  than  the  others. 

Tet  ragon,  n.  [Gr.  UtrLigonos,  from  tetra ,  for  tessares,  | 
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four,  and  gunia,  an  angle.]  ( Oenm .)  A  plane  figure  liav- 1  Teu  ton,  n.  Ono  of  the  Teutones  or  Teutons.  See  Trc- 
HU  tour  angles;  a  quadrangle,  as  a  square,  a  rhombus, Ac.  I  tones. 

*  . ,rn.?. .? 1 1  a* ’ ;a,*  ^ertuluing  to  a  tetragon;  having  TVu  tonett,  or  Teu'tons,  n.  pL  A  powerful  German 

tribe,  which,  in  alliance  with  the  Citubri.  advanced  into 
Illyria,  and  defeated  the  consul  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  at 
Noreia,  b.  c.  1 13.  They  afterwards  forced  their  way  into 
Roman  Gaul,  and  defeated  Manlius  and  $cipio,  B.  c  105; 
and  they  invaded  Spain,  B.  c.  104.  On  their  retreat  from 
Spain,  they  were  met  by  the  Romans,  under  Marius,  at 
Aqua?  Sextiaj,  the  modern  Aix,  and  totally  defeated, 
B.  c.  102. 

Teuton  it*,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Teutones  or  Teutons. 
Teutonic  languages.  A  name  given  to  the  dialects 
which  are  comprised  under  tlu*  High  German,  Low  Ger¬ 
man,  and  Scandinavian  branches  of  the  Aryan  family 
ot  languages.  Of  these,  the  English  and  Dutch  belong 
to  the  Low  German  branch.  These  dialects  cannot  be 
directly  derived  from  each  other,  any  more  than  Greek 
can  be  derived  from  Latin,  or  Latin  from  Greek,  or  either 
of  these  from  Sanskrit  ;  and  if  they  are  traceable  at  all 
to  a  common  source,  this  source  must  he  found  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  preceding  all  dialects  which  are  known  to  us  his¬ 
torically.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  language  of 
a  tribe  or  nation  is  no  conclusive  evidence  in  questions 
of  ethnology. 

— n.  The  Teutonic  language. 

reutoift'ic*  Order,  v.  ( Eccl .  Hist.)  A  military  re¬ 
ligious  order,  which  took  its  rise  about  1189,  during  the 
Crusades.  Frederick  of  Suabia,  on  his  arrival  with  bis 
army  before  Acre,  in  1191,  under  the  sanction  of  a  bull 
of  Pope  Coelcstine  III.,  named  it  the  Order  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  House  of  the  Holy  Virgin  of  Jerusalem.  Alter 
their  return  to  Germany,  they  were,  in  1226,  invited  by 
Conrad,  duke  of  Masovia,  to  assist  him  in  conquering 
the  heathen  Prussians,  and  a  bull  was  issued,  empower¬ 
ing  them  to  do  so.  They  settled  in  Poland  in  1233,  and 
were  united  witli  the  Brethren  of  the  Sword  in  1237. 
They  conquered  Prussia  in  1283;  but  insurrections  after¬ 
wards  broke  out,  and  they  were  defeated  by  the  Poles 
and  Lithuanians  in  a  great  battle  near  Tannenburg,  in 
Germany,  July  15,  1410,  when  the  grand  master  and 
4U.000  of  his  followers  were  slain.  The  order,  dissolved 
by  the  peace  of  Cracow,  in  1525,  was  abolished  by  Napo¬ 
leon  I.,  in  1809. 

'OVqiIo  nia,  in  IVnmylvania,  a  village  of  McKean  co., 
190  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

TeaitOBi'iciKcn,  (-slzm,)  n.  A  Germanism. 
Toeitop'o&i*,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Effingham 
co.,  88  m.  S.E.  of  Springfield. 

Tey'iot,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Roxburghshire,  unites 
with  the  Tweed  at  Kelso. 

Tew,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  taivian.]  To  prepare  or  dress  by 
beating,  as  hemp  or  leather.  —  To  beat;  to  pull.  —  To 
tease. —  Worcester. 

loivel,  (tii'el,)  n.  [Fr.  tuyan  ]  A  pipe  or  funnel,  as  for 
smoke;  an  iron  pipe  in  a  forge  to  receive  the  pipe  of  a 
bellows. 

Tewkesbury,  ( tulces'ber-re ,)  a  town  of  England,  in 
Gloucestershire,  on  the  Avon,  10  m.  from  Gloucester. 
Mauuf.  Stocking  framework-knitting,  particularly  in 
cotton.  Pop.  7,000. 

Tewkesbury,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Hunter¬ 
don  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,333. 

Tewks  bury,  in  Mass.,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  co.,  abt.  22  m.  N.W.  ot  Boston  ;  pop.  in  1870, 1,915. 
Texa'na,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Jackson  co., 
150  m.  S.E.  of  Austin  city. 

Te'xas,  one  of  the  S.W.  States  of  the  American  Union, 
is  situated  between  Lat.  25°  50'  and  36°  30'  N.,  and  Lon. 
93°  30'  and  107°  W. ;  extreme  length  from  S.E.  to  N  W. 
more  than  8u0  m.;  greatest  breadth  from  E.  to  W.,  abt. 
750  nn;  area,  237,504  sq.  in.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  New 
Mexico,  the  Indian  Territory,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Red  River  and  Arkansas;  E.  by  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana,  from  the  latter  of  which  it  is  separated  in 
part  by  the  Sabine;  S.E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and 
S.W.  and  W.  by  Mexico  and  New  Mexico.  It  is  the 
largest  State  in  the  Union,  and  has  a  territory  nearly  6 
times  as  great  as  that  of  Pennsylvania.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  a  vast  inclined  plane, 
gradually  sloping  from  the  mountains  on  the  W.  east¬ 
ward  to  the  sea,  and  intersected  by  numerous  rivers,  all 
having  a  S.E.  direction.  The  State  may  be  divided  into 
three  separate  regions,  differing  in  many  respects  from 
each  other.  The  first,  or  level,  region,  extends  along 
the  coast  with  a  breadth  inland  varying  from  100  to 
70  and  30  m.  The  soil  of  this  region  is  principally  a 
rich  pasture  land.  The  second  division,  the  largest  of 
the  three,  is  the  undulating  or  rolling-prairie  region, 
which  extends  for  150  or  200  m.  farther  inland,  its  wide 
grassy  tracts  alternating  with  others  that  are  thickly 
timbered.  These  last  ure  especially  prevalent  in  the 
K.,  though  the 
bottoms  and  river 
valleys  through¬ 
out  the  whole 
region  are  well 
wooded.  Lime¬ 
stone  and  sand¬ 
stone  form  the 
common  sub¬ 
strata  of  this  re¬ 
gion;  the  upper 
soil  consists  of  a 
rich  friable  loam, 
mixed  indeed 
with  sand,  hut 
seldom  to  such 
an  extent  as  to 
prevent  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  most 


four  angles  or  sides. 

Tetr  agon  ia'ce*©,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  A  small  order  of 
plants,  alliance  Ficoidales.  Duo.  No  petals,  and  sev¬ 
eral  consolidated  carpels.  They  are  succulent,  leaved, 
herbaceous  plants,  or  small  shrubs,  chiefly  natives  of 
New  Zealand. 

IVtrag'oiiuhls,  n.  ;>/.  (Chem.)  See  Atomechanics. 

(Bot.)  One  of  the  orders  of  the  Lin- 
mean  classification,  comprising  plants  with  four  pistils. 
<‘ti*ahe'<lral,  a.  Having  four  sides;  having  lour 
equal  and  equilateral  triangles. 

'IVt trail e'llr it <*,  n.  [So  called  from  the  tetrahedral 
tonn  of  the  crystals  in  which  it  usually  occurs.]  (Min.) 
A  native  sulphide  of  copper,  containing  variable  propor¬ 
tions  of  antimony  or  arsenic,  or  of  both  antimony  Uud 
arsenic,  and  sometimes  of  silver  or  of  mercury. 
IVtruSic'dron,  n.  [Gr.  tetra,  and  hedra,  a  side.  See 
Cathedral.]  (Geom.)  A  solid  figure  having  four  sides, 
or  lour  equilateral  and  equal  triangles;  or  it  is  a  trian¬ 
gular  pyramid  having  four  equal  and  equilateral  faces, 
ii'lrnhexaheilron,  n.  [Gr  .tetra,  ex.  six,  and  edra, 
a  base.]  (Crystal.)  A  crystal  having  24  faces,  each  of 
which  is  an  isosceles  triangle.  —  Shevard. 
Telrain'eter,  n  [Gr.  tetra metros.)  (Anc.  Pros.)  A 
verse  consisting  of  four  measures. 

Tet  rail'll ria,  n.  ( Bot )  The  fourth  class  of  the  Lin- 
mean  system  of  classification,  containing  plants  fur¬ 
nished  with  four  stamens. 

Tetra'otfon,  n.  (Zodl.)  A  genus  of  bony  fishes,  order 
PI ectog nathes.  Like  the  Diodon,  they  have  the  faculty 
of  inflating  them¬ 
selves,  by  filling 
with  air  a  thin  and 
extensile  membran¬ 
ous  sac,  which  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  perito¬ 
neum  the  whole 
length  of  the  abdo¬ 
men.  When  thus 
inflated,  they  roll 
over,  and  float  with 
the  belly  upper¬ 
most,  without  any 
power  of  directing 
their  course.  Each  jaw  of  the  T.  is  marked  with  a  su¬ 
ture,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  four  teeth.  The 
spines  are  small  and  low,und  some  species  are  reckoned 
poisonous. 

Tetraon'iilre,  n.pl.  (Zodl.)  See  Grouse. 

Telrapet  aloiis,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  four  petals. 
'l>tra|>Bmr'inu(*OBi,  n.  [Gr.  tetra,  and  phurmacon,  a 
drug.]  (Med.)  An  ointment  composed  of  four  reme¬ 
dies  ;  viz.,  wax,  resin,  lard,  anil  pitch. 

To'trarrli,  n.  [From  Gr.  tetra,  and  archi,  sovereignty.] 
(Roman  Hist.)  The  governor  of  a  fourth  part  of  a  coun¬ 
try.  This  was  a  title  granted  by  the  Romans  to  some 
tributary  princes,  whom  they  did  not  dignify  with  the 
style  of  king.  Such  were  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Great, 
among  whom  his  dominions  were  divided  after  his  death. 
Tclriirch'ate,  TeTrarehy,  n.  The  fourth  part  of 
a  province  under  a  Roman  tetrarcb,  or  the  office  of  a 
tetrarch, 

T<*ta*a.s©3>'almis,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  four  sepals. 

Tot  raK|>erm bus,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  four  seeds. 
Tet'rasporo,  n.  [Fr.  spora,  a  seed.]  (Bot.)  One  of 
the  forms  of  fructification  found  in  some  sea-weeds.  It 
consists  of  little  clusters  of  spores,  in  most  cases  four  in 
number,  but  very  rarely  eight. 

Tet/rast  ieli,  a.  [Gr.  tetrastychos,  in  four  rows.]  (Poetry.) 
A  stanza  of  four  verses. 

Tel/ rusty  It*,  n.  [Gr.  tetrastylos.]  (Arch.)  A  build¬ 
ing  having  four  columns  in  front. 

Tetrasyllable,  Tetrasy llab'ical,  a.  Consist¬ 
ing  of  four  syllables. 

Tetrasyllable,  n.  [Gr .tetra,  and  syllabi ,  a  syllable.] 
A  word  consisting  of  four  syllables. 

Tet  ter,  n.  [A  S.  leter,  tetr .]  The  Herpes,  q.  v. 

To  affect  with  the  disease  called  tetter. 
Tet'ter-toller,  n.  An  amusement  of  children,  in 
which  one  or  more  ride  upon  each  end  of  a  plank  or 
piece  of  timber,  balanced  upon  some  support  in  the 
middle;  see-saw;  also  called  titte.r-come-totter.  Worcester. 
Tehian,  (tet-oo-an',)  :i  seaport-town  of  Morocco,  Africa, 
prov.  of  El  Garb,  on  the  Mediterranean,  immediately 
within  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  22  in.  from  Ceuta.  The 
environs  are  carefully  planted  with  vineyards  and  gar¬ 
dens ;  the  grapes  are  exquisite,  and  the  oranges  reck¬ 
oned,  by  some,  superior  to  any  in  the  world.  Lat.  35° 
b(y  N.,  Lon.  5°  20  '  W.  In  1861,  the  Spanish  government, 
having  determined  to  abandon  its  claims  against  Mo¬ 
rocco,  declared  T.  the  property  of  Spain,  rendered  it 
impregnable,  and  colonized  its  territory.  Pop.  17,000. 
eu'criiim,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  La- 
miacese,  consisting  of  herbs  and  shrubs  widely  dispersed 
throughout  the  world,  but  abounding  chiefly  in  the 
northern  temperate  and  subtropical  regions  of  the  east¬ 
ern  hemisphere.  They  are  called  Germanders.  Several 
species  were  formerly  reputed  to  possess  medicinal  vir¬ 
tues,  but  are  now  discarded.  The  genus  is  represented 
in  N.  America  l»y  T.  Canadense,  the  wild  Germander, 
about  two  feet  high,  found  in  fields  and  roadsides 
throughout  the  U.  States. 

Teu'tali*!*.  (Myth.)  A  deity  mentioned  by  Lucan  as 
being  worshipped  with  sacrifices  not  unlike  those  of 
Moloch. 

Ten  I  hi n.  pi.  (Zodl.)  The  Lancet-fish  family, 
comprising  acanthopterygious,  spine-rayed,  herbivorous 
fislies  which  inhabit  the  warmer  seas. 
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exhausting  products.  The  third,  or  mountainous  region, 
situated  principally  in  the  S.W.,  includes  the  Sierra 
Guadalupe,  a  portion  of  the  Mexican  Alps,  and  a  desert 
tract  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  It  has  been  little  ex¬ 
plored,  and  is  without  settlements.  The  mountain  sides 
are  clothed  with  forests  of  pine,  oak,  cedar,  aud  a  great 
variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  they  inclose  extensive 
alluvial  valleys,  most  of  which  are  susceptible  of  irriga¬ 
tion  and  culture.  After  the  rivers  already  named,  the 
principal,  proceeding  from  N.  to  S.,  are  the  Neches,  Trin¬ 
ity.  Brazos,  Colorado,  and  Nueces.  They  all  fall  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  rather  (except  the  Brazos)  into  its 
bays  and  lagoons.  Tho  coast  presents  everywhere  for¬ 
midable  obstacles  to  navigation,  in  tho  long,  low,  narrow 
belts  of  land  by  whi  h  it  is  fenced,  and  which  bound 
the  lagoons:  in  the  want  of  harbors  for  vessels  drawing 
more  than  12^£  ft.  water;  and  in  tho  bars  at  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers  Still,  however,  steam-vessels  have  been 
able  to  enter  and  ascend  these  rivers  to  a  considerable 
distance.  The  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  a  noble  stream, 
having  an  estimated  course  of  1,800  m.,  is,  though  in 
p  irts  broken  by  rapids,  an  important  commercial  chan¬ 
nel.  Galveston  Bay,  into  which  the  Trinity  flows,  by 
far  the  finest  on  tho  coast,  is  about  35  in.  in  length  N. 
and  S.,  and  from  12  to  18  E.  and  W.  Its  average  depth 
is  about  12  ft.,  but  in  the  channel  there  are  from  18  to 
30  ft  water.  The  Texan  year  is  divided  into  a  wet  and  a 
dry  season.  The  former  lasts  from  December  to  March, 
during  which  N.  and  N.E.  winds  are  most  prevalent; 
the  latter,  from  March  till  the  end  of  November,  during 
which  the  winds  vary  from  the  S.E.  round  to  S.W.  It 
may  be  subdivided  into  spring,  summer,  and  autumn. 
From  April  to  September  tho  thermometer  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  has  been  found,  at  a  general 
average,  to  range  from  63°  to  100°;  average  heat,  9 
a.  M.,  73°  F. ;  at  noon,  83°;  3  P.  m.,  77°.  These  great 
heats  are,  however,  tempered  by  continual  and  strong 
breezes,  which  commence  soon  after  sunrise,  and  con¬ 
tinue  till  about  3  or  4  o’clock  p.  M ,  and  the  nights 
throughout  the  year  are  cool.  From  March  to  Octo¬ 
ber  little  rain  falls,  though  thunder-storms  frequently 
occur.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  wet  weather  is 
prevalent;  the  rivers  swell  and  inundate  the  country, 
aud  the  roads  are  generally  rendered  impassable.  Snow 
is  seldom  seen  in  the  winter,  except  on  the  mountains. 
The  surface  is  in  most  parts  covered  with  luxuriant  na¬ 
tive  grass,  comprising,  with  the  common  prairie-grass, 
the  gamu,  musquite,  wild  clover,  and  wild  rye,  and  af¬ 
fording  excellent  pasturage.  It  has  also  an  ample  sup¬ 
ply  of  timber,  as  well  for  use  as  for  ornament.  Live- 
oak  (Q  tercis  sempervirens ),  so  valuable  for  ship-build¬ 
ing,  is  here  more  abundant  and  of  better  quality,  per¬ 
haps.  than  in  any  other  part  of  America.  White,  black, 
and  post-oak,  ash,  elm,  hickory,  mozquite  (acacia),  wal¬ 
nut,  sycamore.  buis  d'arc ,  (so  called  from  the  Indians 
using  it  to  make  their  bows,)  cypress,  and  caoutchouc, 
are  among  the  common  trees;  and  the  mountainous 
parts  in  the  S.K.  abound  with  pine  and  cedar  of  fine 
quality.  Among  tho  natural  curiosities  of  the  country 
is  the  Cross-timber”  of  N.  Texas,  a  continuous  series 
of  forests,  varying  in  width  from  5  to  50  m.,  and  extend¬ 
ing  in  a  direct  line  about  the  97°  of  W.  Lon.  from  the 
woody  region  at  the  sources  of  tho  Trinity,  northward 
to  the  Arkansas  River.  It  appears  at  a  distance  like  an 
immense  wall  of  wood,  and  such  is  its  linear  regularity, 
from  the  W.,  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  planted  by  art. 
It  forms  the  great  boundary  of  the  W.  prairies.  Texas 
is  amply  supplied  with  fruits  and  garden  products.  Tho 
climate  of  the  lowlands  is  too  warm  for  tho  apple, 
but  almost  every  other  fruit  of  temperate  climates  comes 
to  perfection.  Peaches,  melons,  figs,  oranges,  lemons, 
pine-appies,  dates,  and  olives,  maybe  grown  in  different 
localities  with  little  cost.  Grapes  are  abundant,  and 
beingfree  from  the  “  foxy  ”  flavor  common  to  the  grapes 
of  most  parts  of  America,  very  tolerable  wine  has  been 
made  from  them.  Vanilla,  indigo,  sarsaparilla,  and  a 
large  variety  of  dyeing  and  medicinal  shrubs  and  plants, 
art*  indigenous;  and  on  all  the  river-bottoms  is  an  un¬ 
dergrowth  of  cane  so  thick  as  to  bo  almost  impervious. 
Along  the  water-courses  also  and  near  tho  sea,  the  larger 
trees  are  sometimes  wreathed  with  Spanish  moss,  which 
serves  both  for  fodder  and  for  the  manufacture  of  cheap 
bedding.  The  flora,  of  Texas  is  particularly  rich  and 
copious.  Cotton  was  the  great  agricultural  staple  before 
t lie  Civil  War,  and  is  still  largely  cultivated,  the  best 
being  produced  in  the  low  alluvial  soils,  and  on  the  roll¬ 
ing  or  undulating  lands.  The  rearing  of  live-stock  has 
been  long  th^  principal  and  favorite  occupation  of  the 
Texan  settlers,  and  many  of  the  prairies  are  covered 
with  a  valuable  breed  of  cxen,  which  scarcely  require, 
and  certainly  do  not  receive,  much  more  care  or  atten¬ 
tion  than  the  prairie  deer.  It  is  usually  estimated  that 
100  cows  and  calves,  purchased  for  $1,000,  will,  in  ten 
years,  have  increased  about  36-fold,  thus  numbering 
3,000,  worth,  at  the  same  price,  $36,000.  A  profitable 
trade  in  cattle  is  opened  with  New  Orleans  ;  and  the  W. 
India  islands  offer  coffee,  which  the  Texans  use  largely 
in  exchange  for  cattle.  The  rearing  of  horses  and  mules 
is  extensively  pursued;  sheep  thrive  on  the  upper  lands, 
but  require  folding.  Bears,  cougars,  peccaries,  wolves, 
foxes,  and  racoons  are  common.  T.  is  divided  into  50 
unorganized  and  174  organized  counties;  total,  224,  viz. : 


.Anderson, 

Blanco, 

Callahan, 

Concho, 

Angelina, 

Bosque, 

Cameron, 

Cook. 

Archer, 

Bowie, 

Cass. 

Coryell, 

Atascosa, 

Brazoria, 

Chambers, 

Dallas, 

Austin, 

Brazos, 

Cherokee, 

Davis, 

Bandera, 

Brown, 

Clay. 

Dawson, 

Bastrop, 

Buchanan, 

Coleman, 

Demmit, 

Baylor, 

Burleson, 

Collin. 

Denton. 

Bee, 

Burnet, 

Colorado, 

De  Witt, 

Bell. 

Caldwell, 

Cnutnl, 

Duval, 

Bexar  &  Bexar  dist., 

Culhouu, 

Comanche, 

Eastland, 
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Edwards, 

Hopkins, 

Maverick, 

Shackleford, 

Kills, 

Houstou, 

McCulloch, 

Shelby, 

El  Faso, 

Hunt, 

Jack, 

McLennan, 

Shiith, 

Eucinal, 

McMullen, 

Starr, 

Krath, 

Jackson, 

Medina, 

Stephens, 

Kalis, 

Jasper, 

Menard, 

Tarrant, 

Fuunin, 

Jefferson, 

Menora, 

Taylor, 

Fayette, 

Johnson, 

Milam, 

Throckmorton, 

Fort  Bend, 

Jones, 

Montague, 

Titus. 

Freestone, 

Karnes, 

Montgomery, 

Travis, 

Frio, 

Kaufman, 

Nacogdoches, 

Trinity, 

Galveston, 

Kendall, 

Navarro, 

Tyler, 

Gillespie, 

Kerr, 

Newton, 

Upshur, 

Goliad, 

Kimball, 

N  ueces, 

Uvalde, 

Gonzales, 

Kinney, 

Orange, 

Van  Zandt, 

Grayson, 

Knox, 

Palo  Pinto, 

Victoria, 

Grimes, 

Lamar, 

Panola. 

Walker, 

Guadalupe, 

Lampasas, 

Parker, 

Washington, 

Hamilton, 

La  Salle, 

Polk. 

Webb. 

Hardeman, 

Lavaca, 

Presidio, 

Wharton, 

Hardin, 

Leon, 

Red  River, 

Wichita, 

Harris, 

Liberty, 

Refugio, 

Wilbarger. 

Harrison, 

Limestone, 

Robertson, 

Williamson, 

Huskell, 

Live  Oak, 

Rumels, 

Wilson, 

Hays, 

Henderson, 

Llano, 

Rusk, 

Wise, 

Madison, 

Sabine, 

Wood, 

Hidalgo, 

Marion, 

St.  Augustine, 

Young, 

Hill, 

Hood. 

Mason, 

San  Patricio, 

Zapata, 

Matagorda. 

San  Saba. 

Zavala. 

Aransas, Camp.  Delta,  Franklin,  Gregg,  Lee,  Morris,  Pecos,  Rains, 
Rockwall,  Somerville,  Tom  Green.  Waller. 

The  latter  are  among  those  cos.  more  recently  settled, 
some  since  1876.  Principal  towns:  Austin,  the  cap.; 
Galveston, Brenham,  Columbus,  Dallas,  Denison,  Hemp¬ 
stead.  Jefferson.  Houston,  Victoria,  Frederics  burg,  Cor¬ 
pus  Christi,  Indiauola,  Nacogdoches,  Navasota.  Lavaca, 
Paris,  San  Antonio,  Sherman,  Waco,  &c.  Chief  manuf. 
salt,  iron,  and  woollens.  The  chief  exports  are  cotton, 
sugar,  tobacco,  cattle,  grain,  and  wool.  Govt.,  according 
to  the  State  constitution  of  1876,  the  executive  officers 
consist  of  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  sec’}'  of  shite, 
comptroller,  treasurer,  land  commissioner,  anil  attorney- 
general,  all  holding  office  for  2  years,  and  elected  by  the 
people,  except  the  sec'y  of  state,  who  is  appointed  by 
the  governor.  The  legislature  is  composed  of  31  Sena¬ 
tors  chosen  for  4  years,  and  93  Representatives  for  2 
years;  the  legislature  meets  biennially.  Judiciary , 
consists  of  a  supreme  court,  composed  of  a  chief  and  two 
associate  judges,  elected  by  the  people  for  6  years;  a 
court  of  appeals,  of  three  judges,  elected  for  6  years; 
district  court,  county  courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace. 
The  district  and  county  judges  are  elected  for  4  years; 
there  are  26  judicial  districts,  each  with  a  judge,  and  a 
district  court  is  held  twice  a  year  in  each  county; 
the  county  judges  are  elected  for  two  years.  La 
Salle,  the  French  explorer,  erected  a  fort  on  Matagorda 
Bay,  1687.  A  Spanish  settlement  aud  mission  was 
formed  in  1690,  but  soon  abandoned.  In  1715,  tho 
country  was  settled  by  the  Spaniards,  under  tho  name 
of  New  Philippines,  and  several  missions  established  ; 
but  the  Comanche  and  Apache  Indians,  among  the 
most  -warlike  in  America,  and  still  the  terror  of  the 
border  settlements,  hindered  the  progress  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  1803,  when  Louisiana  was  ceded  by  Franco  to 
the  U.  S.,  7%  claimed  by  both  Spain  and  the  U.  S.,  be¬ 
came  a  disputed  territory.  From  1806  to  1816,  settle¬ 
ments  were  formed,  and  several  attempts  made  to  wrest 
the  country  from  Spain.  In  one  of  these,  in  1813,2,500 
Americans  and  Mexicans  were  killed,  and  700  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  San  Antonio.  Mina,  a  Spanish  refugee,  gained 
some  successes,  but  was  defeated  and  shot.  Lafitte,  a 
Gulf  pirate,  made  a  settlement  at  Galveston  in  1815,  but 
it  was  broken  up  in  1821.  Iu  1819,  the  river  Sabine 
was  established  ns  the  boundary.  In  1820,  Moses  Aus¬ 
tin,  an  American,  got  a  large  grant  of  lands  in  T.  from 
the  Mexican  government,  and  began  a  settlement,  which 
rapidly  increased;  but  many  of  the  settlers  were  of  so 
lawless  a  character,  that,  in  1830,  the  government  for¬ 
bade  any  more  Americans  coming  into  Texas.  In  1833 
a  convention  of  settlers,  20,000  in  number,  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  form  an  independent  Mexican 
State;  and  in  1835,  a  provisional  government  was  formed, 
Sam  Houston  (q.  v.)  chosen  commander-in-cbief,  and  the 
Mexicans  driven  out  of  Texas.  Santa  Anna,  President 
of  Mexico,  invaded  the  country  with  7.500  men,  and 
after  some  successes,  was  entirely  routed  at  San  Jacinto, 
April  21;  and  T.  became  an  independent  republic,  ac¬ 
knowledged,  1837,  by  the  U.  S  ,  and  iu  1840  by  10 n gland, 
France,  and  Belgium.  In  December,  1815,  T.  was  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  U.  S  ,  but  was  invaded  by  Mexico  which 
had  never  acknowledged  its  independence,  and  thus 
originated  the  war  with  tho  U.  States.  In  February, 
1860,  T.  joined  the  Secession,  and  during  the  war  fur¬ 
nished  to  tho  Confederates  immense  supplies,  a  large 
number  of  troops,  several  able  officers,  and  one  of  its 
most  successful  generals,  Ben.  McCulloch,  long  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  history  of  the  State  as  a  partisan  leader, 
and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  Arkansas.  In 
I860  a  new  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  the  State, 
after  having  adopted  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Constitution,  was  readmitted  to  representation  in 
Congress.  See  p.  2401.  J*op.  in  1870,  797,500. 

Tox'as,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Dewitt  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
1,500.  —  A  village  of  Iroquois  co. 

Texas,  in  Iowa ,  a  village  of  Washington  co. 

[Texas,  in  Michigan ,  a  village  of  Kalamazoo  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,100. 

Texas,  in  Missouri,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  1,250  sq.  ni.  Rivers. 
Current,  and  Big  Piney  and  Robidoux  Forks  of  the  Gas¬ 
conade.  Surface,  hilly,  and  covered  with  pine  forests; 
soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Houston.  Pop,  in  1870,  9.616. 

Texas,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Oswego  co.,  3S  m. 
N.  of  Syracuse. 

Texas,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Champaign  co. —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop.  abt.  800.  —  A  post-village  of 
Henry  co.,  abt.  30  m.  S.W.  of  Toledo. 
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Texas,  In  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Lancaster  co.,  25 
in.  S.S.E.  of  Lancaster. 

— A  township  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  abt.  4,200. 

Texas,  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Marathon  co.:  pop.abt.  200. 

Tex  as  Sarsaparil  la.  (Med.)  See  Supplement. 

Tex'el,  an  Island  of  Holland,  on  the  Zuydcr  Zee,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  continent  of  North  Holland  by  tho  nar¬ 
row  channel  called  the  Mart-diep.  Pop.  5,820. 

Text,  (tekst,)  n.  f F r.  texte ;  Lat.  textus ,  from  texo,  to 
weave.]  A  written  composition  ;  a  discourse  or  compo¬ 
sition  on  which  a  note  or  commentary  is  written.  —  A 
verso  or  passage  of  Scripture  which  a  preacher  selects  as 
the  subject  of  a  discourse;  any  particular  passage  of 
Scripture  used  as  authority  in  argument  for  proof  of  a 
doctrine.  —  A  particular  kind  of  handwriting;  as,  largo 
text,  middle  text,  small  text. 

Text'-boolk,  n.  A  book  containing  tho  leading  prin¬ 
ciples  or  most  important  points  of  a  science  or  branch 
of  learning,  arranged  in  order  for  the  use  of  students. 

Tcxt'-hand,  n.  A  large  hand  in  writing. 

Tex'lule,  a.  [Lat.  t> xtilis,  from  texo,  textus ,  to  weave.] 
Woven,  or  capable  of  being  woven.  See  Supplement. 

Texto'rnal,  Tex'tirme,  a.  Pertaining  to  weaving. 

Text'-pen,  n.  A  pen  lor  engrossing. 

Text  ual,  a.  Contained  in  the  text;  serving  for  texts. 

Text'nalast,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  tho  text ;  one  who 
is  well  versed  iu  the  Scriptures,  and  can  easily  quote 
texts. 

Text/urtlly,  adv.  In  the  text  or  body  of  a  work;  in 
accordance  with  a  text. 

Text'uatry.  n.  One  ready  iu  citing  texts. 

— a.  Same  as  Textual. 

Text  ure,  n.  [Lat.  textura , from  texo,  textus,  to  weave.] 
Act  or  art  of  weaving. — A  web  ;  that  which  is  woven. — 
The  disposition  or  connection  of  threads,  filaments,  or 
other  slender  bodies,  interwoven  ;  tho  disposition  of  tho 
several  parts  of  any  body  in  connection  with  each  other, 
or  the  manner  in  which  the  constituent  parts  are 
united. 

Teza,  ( tai’za ,)  a  town  of  Fez,  in  Africa,  CO  m.  from  Fez  ; 
pup.  11,000. 

Tczcuco,  or  Tezcoco,  (tes-koo'ko,)  a  lake  of  Mexico,  abt. 
2^  in.  E.  of  tho  city  of  Mexico,  15  m  long  and  9  m.  in 
its  greatest  width.  It  was  formerly  much  more  exten¬ 
sive  and  contained  numerous  islands,  upon  which  tho 
old  city  of  Mexico  was  built.  Its  waters  arc  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt.  —  A  town  on  the  above  lake,  16 
m.  E.N.E.  of  Mexico,  was  anciently  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance,  of  which  only  the  ruins  of  its  palaces  and 
temples  remain.  It  contains  numerous  handsome  mod¬ 
ern  edifices.  Pop.  abt.  6,000. 

TBiackeray,  William  Makepeace,  an  English  novel¬ 
ist  and  essayist,  B.  in  Calcutta,  1811,  was  early  sent  to 
England,  was  educated  first  at  the  Charter  House  School, 
and  finally  at  Cambridge.  It  was  not,  however,  till  near 
bis  thirtieth  year  that  he  adopted  literature  os  his  pro¬ 
fession,  first  as  a  contributor  to  the  Times,  and  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  magazines,  and  soon  became  noted  for 
his  wit  and  sarcasm  under  the  signature  of  “Miibael 
Angelo  Titmarsh,”  under  which  pseudonym  he  published 
his  Great  lloggarty  Diamond ,  A  Journey  from  Comhill 
to  Cairo,  and  several  others,  llis  first  important,  and 
certainly  his  greatest  work,  was  Vanity  Fair.  From  this 
time  his  reputation  was  established,  and  every  subse¬ 
quent  production  has  been  a  success.  Pendennis,  Es¬ 
mond ,  The  Newcomes,  and  The  Mrginitms ;  Jeames's 
Diary ,  The  English  Humorists,  The  Snob  Papers ,  The 
Adventures  of  Philip,  The  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond, 
Barry  Lyndon ,  and  his  essays  entitled  The  Four  G emges, 
are  amoDg  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works.  D. 
1863. 

Tliais.  ( tha-is ,)  a  famous  Athenian  courtesan.  She  ac¬ 
companied  Alexander,  who,  during  an  orgy,  was  per¬ 
suaded  by  her  to  destroy  the  city  of  Pcrsepolis.  Alter 
thedeatli  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  she  became  the 
wife  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt. 

Tlial'nimiH,  n.  [Gr.,  a  bed  or  couch.]  ( Bot .)  The  apex 
of  the  peduncle  or  floral  axis,  upon  which  the  different 
whorls  of  a  solitary  flower  are  arranged.  In  the  major¬ 
ity  of  plants  the  T.  is  a  little  flattened  surface  or  point, 
in  no  way  remarkable;  but  in  some  plants  it  becomes 
much  enlarged,  and  then  assumes  a  variety  of  shapes, 
and  thus  modifies  to  a  considerable  extent  the  form  of 
the  flower.  In  tho  pine-apple  it  is  nearly  cylindrical; 
in  the  raspberry  it  is  conical ;  in  the  rose  it  forms  a 
concavity  upon  which  tho  carpels  are  placed. 

(Anat.)  Tho  place  where  a  nerve  lias,  or  is  considered 
to  have,  its  origin.  —  Dunglison. 

Thari>erg;,  Siqi.smund,  a  Swiss  pianist,  r>.  in  Geneva, 
1812,  was  educated  in  Vienna  under  Hummel.  He  played 
for  tho  first  time  in  public  in  1830,  made  liis  d6hut  in 
Paris  in  1835,  and  from  that  time  attained  great  cele¬ 
brity.  T.  is  the  founder  of  the  school  of  which  Chopin, 
Dbhler,  Liszt,  and  other  modern  composers,  were  fol¬ 
lowers.  He  married  in  1845  a  daughter  of  Lablaclie, 
and  having  spent  some  seven  years  in  the  U.  States,  re¬ 
turned  and  took  his  residence  in  Europe.  His  composi¬ 
tions  consist  of  concertos,  fantasias,  variations,  etudes, 
«fcc..  for  the  pianoforte.  D.  at  Naples,  1870. 

Tlm'ler,  n.  [Ger.]  A  Prussian  silver  coin  =  about 
$0.73.  In  a  thaler  there  are  30  silver  groschen. 

Thales.  (thaVlees,)  a  Greek  philosopher,  and  one  of  the 
7  wise  men,  n.  abt.  640  b.  c.  Having  travelled  over  tlio 
East  in  the  study  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  after 
a  long  time  spent,  in  Egypt,  he  returned  to  Miletus, 
where  he  established  a  school  of  philosophy,  and  had 
Anaximander  anil  Pythagoras  as  disciples.  He  was  the 
first  to  observe  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun,  and 
who  reasoned  on  tho  nature  and  course  of  eclipses.  D. 
545  b.  c. 

TSialia,  ( thai-li-a .)  (Myth.)  One  of  the  nine  Muses, 
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Scale  70  miles  to  an  inch. 


State  of  Texas. — Area,  274,356  square  miles.  Population  (1880) 
1,592,574,  divided  thus,  White,  1,197,499,  Colored,  394,001 ;  Native, 
1,478,058,  Foreign,  114,516;  Males,  838,719,  Females,  753,855; 
increase  since  1870,  94.55  per  cent.  (1870)  818,579,  of  whom 
253,475  were  colored;  (1860)  604,215;  (1850)  212,592;  increase 
since  1860,  35  per  cent.  Capital,  Austin.  It  contains  231  Counties. 


Counties 

Pop,  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

Anderson, 

9,229 

17,395 

I 

d 

Angelina, 

3,985 

5,240 

1 

d 

Aransas, 

996 

H 

e 

Archer,* 

596 

G 

c 

Atascosa, 

2,915 

4,217 

G 

e  | 

Austin, 

15,087 

14,429 

II 

e 

Bandera, 

649 

2,158 

G 

e 

Bastrop, 

12,290 

17,215 

11 

d 

Bay  lor,* 

715 

G 

c 

Bee, 

1,082 

2,298 

H 

e 

Bell, 

9,771 

20,520 

H 

d 

Bexar, 

16,043 

30,481 

G 

e 

Bexar  District  or 

Territory, 

1,077 

F 

d 

Blauco, 

1,187 

3,583 

G 

d 

Bosque, 

4,981 

11,217 

II 

d 

Bo  wie, 

4,684 

10,965 

I 

c 

Brazoria, 

7,527 

9,780 

1 

O  ' 

Brazos, 

9,205 

13.580 

H 

d  1 

Brown, 

544 

8,415 

G 

d 

Buchanau,  name 

changed  to  Stephens. 

G 

c  I 

Burnet,  3,688 

Caldwell,  6,572 

Calhoun,  3,143 

Callahan,* 

Cameron,  10,999 

Camp, 

Cass,  name  changed  to  Davis 


Chambers 

Cherokee, 

Clay,* 

Coleman, 

Collin, 

Colorado, 

Comal, 

Comanche, 

Concho,* 

Cooke, 

Coryell, 

Crockett, 

Dallas, 

Davis, 

Delta, 

Denton, 

De  Witt, 

Dimmit, 

Duval, 

Eastland, 

Ed  wards,* 

Ellis, 

El  Faso, 

Encinal, 

Erath, 

Palls, 

Fannin, 

Fayette, 

Port  Bend, 

Franklin, 

Freestone, 

Prio, 


1,503 
11,079 

347 

14,013 

8,3i6 

5.283 

1,001 

5,315 

4,124 

13,314 

8,875 

7,251 

6,443 

109 

1,083 

88 

7,514 

3,671 

427 

1,801 

9,851 

13,207 

16,863 

7,114 

8,139 

309 


9,242 

6.?55 

11,757 

1,739 

3,453 

14,959 

5,931 

16.723 
2,187 

16.724 
5,045 
3,603 

25,985 

16,673 

5,546 

8,608 

800 

20.391 

10,924 

127 


H  e 
H  e 


Counties. 
Galveston, 
Gillespie, 
Goliad, 
Gonzales, 
Grayson, 
Greer,  (a) 
Gregg, 
Grimes, 
Guadalupe, 
Hamilton, 
Hardeman,* 
Hardin, 
Harris, 
Harrison, 
Haskell,* 
Hays, 
Henderson, 
Hidalgo, 
Hill, 

Hood, 

Hopkins, 

Houston, 

Hunt, 

Jack, 

Jackson, 

Jasper, 

Jefferson, 

Johnson, 

Jones,* 

Karnes, 

Kaufman, 

Kendall, 

Kerr, 

Kimble, 

Kinney, 

Knox,* 

Lamar, 

Lampasas, 

La  Salle, 
Lavaca, 

Lee, 


Pop.  1870. 

15,290 

3.566 

3,628 

8,951 

14,387 


13.218 
7,282 

733 

1,460 

17,375 

13,241 

4,088 

6,786 

2,387 

7,453 

2,585 

12,651 

8.147 

10,291 

694 

2,278 

4.218 
1,906 
4,923 

1,705 

6,895 

1,536 

1,042 

72 

1,204 

15,790 

1,344 

69 

9,168 


G  d 
II  c 
II  o 
H  c 
G  b 
I  c 

I  d 

II  e 
II  d 
G  b 

d 
e 
c 


Pop.  1880. 

24,126  I  o 
5,228 
5,832 
14,840 
38,108 

8,530 
18,606 
12.202 
6,365 

1.870 
27,985 
25,175 

7,556 
9,734 
4.347 
16,559 
6,127 
15.461 
16,709 
17,229 
6,627 
2.723 
5,778 
3,489 
17,912 
546 
3,270 
15,448 
2,763 
2,169 
1,343 
4,483 

27.191 
5,421 
789 
13,642 


1 
1 

I 

G  c 

II  d 

I  c 
G  f 

II  d 
H  c 
I  c 

I  d 

II  c 
II  c 
II  e 
K  d 

I  e 

II  c 
G  c 
II  o 
II  c 
G  d 
G  d 
G  d 
F  e 
G  c 

I  c 
G  d 
G  o 

II  e 
II  d 


Apaches,  N.  Me: 

Apaches  and  Navajoes 
Reservation, 

Apaches  (Mezcalero  and 
Sacramento), 

Apaches  Reservation  (Gila), 


33,490 

II 

c 

Leon, 

6,523 

12,818 

I 

(1 

16,723 

I 

c 

Liberty, 

4,414 

4.999 

I 

<1 

5,597 

I 

c 

Limestone, 

8,591 

16,246 

II 

d 

18,145 

H 

c 

Live  Oak, 

852 

1,994 

G 

e 

10,061 

H 

e 

Llano, 

1,379 

4,962 

G 

d 

665 

G 

e 

Madison, 

4,061 

5.395 

I 

d 

5,732 

G 

f 

•  Marion, 

8,562 

10,985 

I 

c 

4,856 

G 

c 

Mason, 

678 

2,655 

G 

d 

266 

G 

d 

Matagorda, 

3,377 

3,940 

I 

e 

21,214 

H 

c 

Maverick, 

1,951 

2,967 

K 

e 

3,845 

D 

d 

McCulloek, 

173 

1,533 

G 

(1 

1,902 

G 

f 

McLennan, 

13,500 

26,933 

II 

d 

11,796 

11 

c 

McMullen, 

230 

701 

G 

e 

16,241 

11 

d 

Medina. 

2,078 

4,492 

G 

e 

25.601 

II 

c 

Menard, 

667 

1,239 

G 

(1 

28.004 

H 

e 

Mi  Jam, 

8,984 

18.659 

II 

d 

9,380 

I 

e 

Montague. 

890 

11,267 

II 

c 

5.280 

I 

c 

Montgomery, 

6,483 

10,154 

I 

d 

14.922 

H 

d 

Morris, 

5.032 

I 

c 

2,130 

G 

e 

Nacogdoches, 

9.614 

11,592 

I 

d 

INDIAN 

TRIBE 

s 

B  d  and 

D 

c 

Arapahoes  and  Cheyenne' 

* 

Reservation, 

Ind.  T. 

H 

a 

N.  Mex. 

D 

b 

Canadian  District, 

Ind.  T. 

I 

b 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoes, 

Ind.  T. 

FI 

a 

N.  Mex. 

D 

c 

Cherokee  Nation, 

Ind.  T. 

G 

a 

N.  Mex. 

B 

c 

Chickasaw  Nation, 

Ind.  T. 

II 

b 

Counties. 

Pop.  1370. 

Pop.  1C80. 

Navarro, 

8,879 

21,705 

II  r. 

Newton, 

2,187 

4,359 

K  <1 

Nolan, 

640 

P  c 

Nueces, 

3,975 

7,6b9 

H  1 

Orange, 

1,255 

2,938 

K  d 

Palo  Pinto 

5.885 

G  c 

Panola, 

10,119 

12,218 

I  c 

Barker, 

4,186 

15,871 

II  c 

Pecos, 

1.807 

E  d 

Polk, 

8,707 

7,191 

I  d 

Presidio, 

1,636 

2,873 

D  d 

Rains, 

3,035 

I  c 

Bed  River, 

10.653 

17,194 

I  c 

Refugio, 

2.324 

1,585 

It  e 

Robertson, 

9,990 

22,385 

II  d 

Rockwall, 

2.984 

II  c 

Runnels,* 

980 

G  d 

Rusk, 

16,916 

18,987 

I  0 

Sabine, 

3,266 

4,161 

K  d 

San  Augustine, 

4,196 

5.085 

I  d 

San  Jacinto, 

6,186 

I  d 

San  Patricio, 

602 

1.010 

II  e 

San  Saba, 

1,425 

5,325 

G  d 

Sharkleford, 

455 

2,037 

G  c 

Shelby, 

5,732 

9,524 

I  d 

Smith, 

16,532 

21,858 

I  e 

Somervell, 

2,649 

H  c 

Starr, 

4,154 

8,304 

G  f 

*  In  Census  of 


Counties 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

Stephens, 

330 

4,726 

G  c 

Tarrant, 

5,788 

24,678 

H  c 

Taylor,* 

Throckmorton,* 

1,736 

G  c 

711 

G  c 

Titus, 

11,339 

5,959 

I  c 

Tom  Green, 

3.615 

F  d 

Travis, 

13,153 

26,974 

II  d 

Trinity, 

4,141 

4,  915 

I  d 

Tyler, 

5.010 

5,825 

I  d 

Upshur, 

12,039 

10,266 

I  c 

Uvalde, 

851 

2,541 

G  e 

Van  Zandt, 

6,494 

12,619 

I  c 

Victoria, 

4,860 

6,290 

II  c 

Walker, 

9,776 

12,840 

I  «i 

Waller, 

9.024 

I  d 

Washington, 

23,104 

27,584 

II  d 

Webb, 

2,615 

5,2 1 3 

G  f 

Whnrton, 

3,426 

4,549 

II  e 

Wichita,* 

Wilbarger,* 

433 

G  b 

G  b 

Williamson, 

6,368 

15,156 

II  d 

Wilson, 

2,556 

1,450 

7.118 

II  0 

Wise, 

16,605 

II  c 

Wood, 

6.894 

11,212 

I  c 

Young, 

Young  Territory, 

136 

4,727 

G  c 

F  b 

Zapata, 

1,488 

3,634 

G  f 

Zavala, 

133 

410 

G  e 

no  returns. 


The  Census  Bulletin  gives  a  list  of  54  Counties,  having  so  small  a  population  in  1880  as  not 
necessary  to  enumerate  in  this  list,  in  fact  no  separate  assignment  has  been  given  them. 


(a)  Indian  Territory. 


Territory  of  New  Mexico. — Area,  1 21 ,201  square  milt*.  Popu¬ 
lation  (1880)  118,430,  divided  thus,  White,  108,127,  Colored,  048; 
Native,  108,495,  Foreign,  9,932;  Males,  63,751,  Females,  54,670,’ 
increase  since  1870,  28.90  per  cent,  (1870)  91,874,  of  whom  172  were 
colored  and  1,309  Indians;  (1860)  93,516;  (1850)  61,547.  Capital, 
Santa  Fe.  It  contains  14  Counties. 


Counties, 

Pop.  1870. 

Counties. 

Pop.  1870 

Bernalillo, 

7.591 

C  b 

San  Miguel, 

16,058 

Colfax, 

1,992 

D  a 

Santa  Ana, 

2,599 

Dona-Ana, 

5,864 

D  c 

Santa  Fe, 

9,699 

Grant, 

1.143 

1!  c 

Socorro, 

6,603 

Lincoln, 

1,803 

D  c 

Taos, 

12,079 

Mora, 

8,056 

D  a 

Valencia, 

9,093 

Rio  Arriba, 

9,294 

C  a 

i>  b 
C  b 
I)  b 

C  c 

C  a 
0  b 


Indian  Territory  is  a  country  set  apart  as  a  permanent  abode 
for  the  Indian  Tribes,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Choctaws,  Chicka- 
sitws,  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Seminoles,  amounting  to  60,000  or  70,000 
souls.  Capital,  Talequah.  Area,  69,99,1  square  miles. 


AND  COUNTRIES. 


Choctaw  Nation, 

Comanches  and  Li  pans, 

Creek  Country, 

Leased  Indian  Country, 

Lipans  and  Comanches, 

Navajoes  &  Apaches  Reserva.,  N.  Mex. 


Ind.  T.  I 

b 

Navajoes, 

N.  Mex.  B 

a 

Tex.  F 

d 

Quapaws, 

Ind.  T.  I 

a 

Ind.  T.  H 

b 

Seminole  Country, 

Iml.  T.  G 

b 

Ind.  T.  G 

b 

Senecas, 

Ind.  T.  I 

a 

rrex.  F 

d 

Shawnees, 

Ind.  T.  I 

a 

V.  Mex.  D 

b 

Abbreviation  of  Names  of  State  and  Territories. — Tex.,  Texas  ;  N.  Mex.,  New  Mexico;  Ind.  T.,  Indian  Territory. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  ETC. 


Aliqui, 

N. 

Mex. 

C 

a 

Aurora, 

Tex. 

I 

e 

Belleville, 

Tex. 

n 

d 

Boggy  Depot, 

Ind.  T.  H 

l) 

Alabama, 

Tex. 

I 

d 

Austiu,  4,428,  Cap.  of  State, 

Tex. 

II 

d 

Bellville, 

Tex. 

G 

f 

Bokepoke, 

Ind.  T.  H 

a 

Alameda, 

N. 

Mex. 

C 

b 

Bandera, 

Tex. 

G 

e 

Belton,  281 

Tex. 

H 

d 

Bonham,  928 

Tex.  U 

c 

Albuquerque, 

N. 

Mex. 

C 

b 

Barillo  Spring, 

Tex. 

E 

d 

Belzora, 

Tex. 

I 

c 

Boonville, 

Tex.  H 

d 

Algodones, 

N. 

Mex. 

C 

b 

Barton, 

Tex. 

I 

c 

Bernard, 

Tex. 

H 

e 

Boston,  273 

Tex.  I 

c 

Alleytown, 

Tex. 

II 

e 

Bastrop,  1,199 

Tex. 

II 

d 

Bethany, 

Tex. 

I 

c 

Brackets vi  lie,  232 

Tex.  F 

e 

Alton, 

Tex. 

H 

0 

Beaumont, 

Tex. 

I 

d 

Big  Spring, 

Ind.  T. 

I 

a 

Bracketts  Spring, 

Tex.  E 

e 

Anderson^  495 

Tex. 

I 

d 

Beedais, 

Tex. 

I 

d 

Bismarck, 

Tex. 

F 

d 

Brazos  de  Santiago, 

Tex.  H 

f 

Anton  Clues, 

N. 

Mex. 

D 

b 

Beekville, 

Tex. 

I 

c 

BlackhiU, 

Tex. 

H 

c 

Brazoria,  725 

Tex.  I 

© 

Aransas, 

Tex. 

H 

e 

Beeville, 

Tex. 

II 

e 

Blauco, 

Tex. 

G 

d 

Bremond, 

Tex.  H 

d 

Athens,  545 

Tex. 

I 

c 

Belen, 

N.  Mex. 

C 

b 

Bloomsdale, 

Ind.  T. 

I 

b 

Brenham,  2,221 

Tex.  H 

d 

Atria  cox, 

N. 

Mex. 

C 

b 

BeLknap, 

Tex. 

G 

c 

Boerne, 

Tex. 

G 

e 

Briartown. 

Ind.  T.  1 

b 

2 
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Brownsville,  4,905 

Tex. 

II 

f 

Eort  Darts, 

Ind.  T. 

I 

b 

La  Mesilla,  1,578 

N.  Mex.  C 

c 

.  Refugio, 

Tex.  IT  e 

Brownwood, 

Tex. 

G 

d 

Fort  Davis,  615 

Tex. 

E 

d 

Lampasas,  780 

Tex.  G 

d 

Resaca  de  la  Palma, 

Tex.  II  f 

Bryan  City, 

Tex. 

H 

d 

Fort  Duncan,  294 

Tex. 

F 

e 

Laredo,  2.046 

Tex.  O 

f 

Richland, 

Tex.  II  d 

Buchanan, 

Tex. 

H 

c 

Fort  Ewell, 

Tex. 

G 

e 

Las  Canaditas, 

N.  Mex.  E 

b 

Richmond,  816 

Tex.  I  e 

Buena  Vista, 

Tex. 

I 

d 

Fort  Fillmore, 

N.  Mex. 

C 

c 

Las  Carretas, 

N.  Mex.  D 

b 

Ringgold  Barracks,  377 

Tex.  G  f 

Buffalo  Spring, 

Tex. 

H 

c 

Fort  Gibson, 

Ind.  T. 

I 

a 

Las  Cruces,  1,304 

N.  Mex.  C 

c 

Rio  Grande  City, 

Tex.  G  f 

Burkeville, 

Tex. 

K 

d 

Fort  Graham, 

Tex. 

H 

d 

Las  Portules, 

N.  Mex.  E 

b 

Riverside, 

Tex.  I  d 

Burnet,  28C 

Tex. 

G 

d 

Fort  Griffin,  297 

Tex. 

G 

c 

Las  Vegas, 

N.  Mex.  D 

b 

Rockport, 

Tex.  H  e 

Cabezon, 

N.  Mex. 

C 

b 

Fort  Inge, 

Tex. 

G 

e 

Lavacca,  768 

Tex.  H 

e 

Roma, 

Tex.  G  f 

Caldwell, 

Tex. 

H 

d 

Fort  Leaton, 

Tex. 

D 

e 

Leesburg, 

Tex.  H 

e 

Rusk,  545 

Tex.  I  d 

Cameron, 

Tex. 

H 

d 

Fort  Lyon, 

N.  Mex. 

B 

b 

Leona  Parda, 

N.  Mex.  D 

b 

Sabino, 

N.  Mex.  C  b 

Camp  Bayard, 

N.  Mex. 

B 

c 

Fort  M'Cullough, 

Ind.  T. 

H 

b 

Leon  Spring, 

Tex.  E 

d 

Sabine  City,  457 

Tex.  I  e 

Camp  Concho, 

Tex. 

F 

d 

Fort  MTntosh, 

Tex. 

G 

f 

Lexington,  157 

Tex.  H 

d 

St  Martin  Spring, 

Tex.  D  d 

Camp  Cooper, 

Tex. 

G 

c 

Fort  M'Kavett, 

Tex. 

G 

d 

Liberty,  458 

Tex.  I 

d 

Salem, 

Tex.  K  d 

Camp  Hudson, 

Tex. 

F 

d 

Fort  M'Rae, 

N.  Mex. 

C 

c 

Liberty  Hill, 

Tex.  H 

d 

Salina, 

Ind.  T.  I  a 

Camp  Lancaster, 

Tex. 

F 

d 

Fort  Merrill, 

Tex. 

H 

e 

Limitor, 

N.  Mex.  C 

b 

San  Antonio,  12,256 

Tex.  G  e 

Camp  Mimbres, 

N.  Mex. 

B 

c 

Fort  Ouachita, 

Ind.  T. 

H 

b 

Linden, 

Tex.  I 

c 

San  Antonio, 

N.  Mex.  C  b 

Camp  Nichols, 

Ind.  T. 

E 

a 

Fort  Phantom  Hill, 

Tex. 

G 

c 

Lin  Flat, 

Tex.  I 

d 

San  Antonio  Viejo, 

Tex.  G  f 

Camp  Radiminsky, 

Ind.  T. 

G 

b 

Fort  Quitman,  361 

Tex. 

D 

d 

Lin  wood, 

Tex.  I 

d 

San  Augustine,  250 

Tex.  I  d 

Camp  Stockton,  458 

Tex. 

E 

d 

Fort  Sabine, 

Tex. 

I 

e 

Live  Oak  Cr. 

Tex.  F 

d 

San  Bartolo  Carrizo, 

Tex.  G  f 

Camp  Verde, 

Tex. 

G 

e 

Fort  San  Saba,  Old, 

Tex. 

G 

d 

Livingston, 

Tex.  I 

d 

San  Cristoval, 

N.  Mex.  D  a 

Canada, 

N.  Mex. 

D 

b 

Fort  Selden, 

N.  Mex. 

C 

c 

Llano,  181 

Tex.  G 

d 

San  Diego, 

N.  Mex.  C  c 

Canton,  183 

Tex. 

I 

c 

Fort  Sherman, 

Tex. 

I 

c 

Lockhart,  560 

Tex.  H 

e 

San  Diego, 

Tex.  G  f 

Carthage, 

Tex. 

I 

c 

Fort  Stanton, 

N.  Mex. 

D 

c 

Lodz, 

Tex.  G 

e 

San  Domingo, 

N.  Mex.  C  b 

Castroville,  515 

Tex. 

G 

e 

Fort  Stockton,  or  Camp  8., 

458  Tex. 

E 

d 

Longview, 

Tex.  I 

c 

San  Elizario,  1,120 

Tex.  C  d 

Centreville,  221 

Tex. 

I 

d 

Fort  Sumner, 

N.  Mex. 

D 

b 

Los  Ojuelos, 

Tex.  G 

f 

San  Estavan, 

Tex.  D  d 

Chambers, 

Tex. 

H 

c 

Fort  Terret, 

Tex. 

G 

d 

Los  Pinos, 

N.  Mex.  C 

b 

San  Felipe, 

N.  Mex.  C  b 

Chambersia, 

Tex. 

I 

e 

Fort  Thorn, 

N.  Mex. 

C 

c 

Los  Tulanes, 

Tex.  E 

c 

San  Felipe,  238 

Tex.  H  e 

Chaperito, 

N.  Mex. 

D 

b 

Fort  Towson, 

Ind.  T. 

I 

b 

Lyons, 

Tex.  H 

e 

San  Felipe,  161 

Tex.  F  e 

Chapelhill,  602 

Tex. 

H 

d 

Fort  Union, 

N.  Mex. 

D 

a 

Madisonville, 

Tex.  I 

d 

San  Francisco, 

Tex.  G  f 

Cln  rokee  Agency, 

Ind.  T. 

I 

b 

Fort  Webster, 

N.  Mex. 

C 

c 

Magnolia, 

Tex.  I 

d 

San  Ildefonso, 

N.  Mex.  C  b 

Chilton, 

Tex. 

I 

c 

Fort  West, 

N.  Mex. 

B 

c 

Manzana, 

N.  Mex.  C 

b 

San  Juan, 

N.  Mex.  C  a 

Cimarron, 

N.  Mex. 

D 

a 

Fort  Wingate, 

N.  Mex. 

C 

b 

Marion, 

Tex.  I 

d 

San  Juanita, 

Tex.  O  f 

Cincinnati, 

Tex. 

I 

d 

Fort  Worth, 

Tex. 

H 

c 

Marlin,  602 

Tex.  H 

d 

San  Marcos,  742 

Tex.  11  e 

Clarksville,  613 

Tex. 

I. 

c 

Fredericksburg,  1,164 

Tex. 

G 

d 

Marquez, 

Tex.  I 

d 

San  Miguel, 

N.  Mex.  D  b 

Cleburne.  686 

Tex. 

II 

c 

Frio, 

Tex. 

G 

e 

Marshall,  1,920 

Tex.  I 

c 

San  Patricio, 

Tex.  H  f 

Clinton,  217 

Tex. 

H 

e 

Froutera, 

Tex. 

C 

d 

Martin's  Springs, 

Tex.  F 

d 

San  Saba,  168 

Tex.  G  d 

Cotfeeville, 

Tex. 

I 

c 

Gainesville, 

Tex. 

H 

c 

Mason,  296 

Tex.  G 

d 

Santa  Afia, 

N.  Mex.  C  b 

Colbert’s  Ferry, 

Ind.  T. 

II 

c 

Galisteo, 

N.  Mex. 

D 

b 

Matagorda,  386 

Tex.  I 

e 

Santa  Fe,  4,765,  Cap.  of 

Cold  Springs. 

Tex. 

I 

d 

Galveston,  13,818 

Tex. 

I 

e 

M ‘Kinney,  503 

Tex.  H 

c 

Territory, 

N.  Mex.  D  b 

Columbia,  426 

Tex. 

I 

e 

Gates  ville, 

Tex. 

H 

d 

M'Mullen, 

Tex.  G 

e 

Sapello, 

N.  Mex.  D  b 

Columbus, 

Tex. 

H 

e 

Georgetown,  479 

Tex. 

H 

d 

Menard  ville, 

Tex.  G 

d 

Scotts  ville, 

Tex.  I 

Comanche, 

Tex. 

G 

d 

Giddings, 

Tex. 

H 

d 

Meridian, 

Tex.  H 

d 

Sculley  ville. 

Ind.  T.  I  b 

Congreve, 

Tex. 

I 

cl 

Gilmer, 

Tex. 

I 

c 

Mesilla,  1,578 

N.  Mex.  C 

c 

Seguin,  988 

Tex.  H  e 

Conhanty, 

Ind.  T. 

H 

a 

Goliad, 

Tex. 

II 

e 

Milano, 

Tex.  K 

d 

Selma, 

Tex.  G  e 

Cooper, 

Tex. 

I 

c 

Gonzales,  1,255 

Tex. 

H 

e 

Millican, 

Tex.  H 

d 

Seminole, 

Ind.  T.  H  b 

Cora, 

Tex. 

G 

d 

Granbury, 

Tex. 

H 

c 

Montague, 

Tex.  H 

c 

Seminole  Agency, 

Ind.  T.  H  b 

Coral  itos, 

Tex. 

G 

f 

Greenville, 

Tex. 

11 

c 

M  ontgomery, 

Tex.  I 

d 

Shelbyville, 

Tex.  1  d 

Corpus  Christi,  2,140 

Tex. 

H 

f 

Groesbeck, 

Tex. 

II 

d 

Mooreville, 

Tex.  I 

c 

Sherman,  1,439 

Tex.  H  c 

Corsicana, 

Tex. 

H 

c 

Hallettsville,  431 

Tex. 

H 

e 

Moro, 

N.  Mex.  D 

a 

Snake  Pr.  ; 

Tex.  H  e 

Council  Ground, 

Ind.  T. 

1 

b 

Hamilton, 

Tex. 

H 

d 

Mount  Pleasant,  275 

Tex.  I 

c 

Socorro, 

N.  Mex.  C  c 

Courtney, 

Tex. 

I 

d 

Hardin, 

Tex. 

I 

d 

Mo  wry  City, 

N.  Mex.  C 

c 

Socorro,  627 

Tex.  C  d 

Coveta  Mission, 

Ind.  T. 

I 

a 

Harrisburg,  571 

Tex. 

I 

e 

Nacogdoches,  500 

Tex.  I 

d 

Spavina, 

Ind.  T.  I  » 

Crockett,  538 

Tex. 

1 

d 

H  earne,  . 

Tex. 

H 

d 

Navajo  Crossing, 

N.  Mex.  D 

c 

Springfield, 

Tex.  H  d 

C'uero, 

Tex. 

H 

e 

Helena, 

Tex. 

H 

e 

Navasota,  1,509 

Tex.  I 

d 

Steele’s  Grove, 

Tex.  I  d 

Cypress, 

Tex. 

I 

d 

Hemphill, 

Tex. 

K 

d 

New  Braunfels, 

Tex.  G 

e 

Stephensville,  162 

Tex.  G  c 

Cypress  Top, 

Tex. 

I 

e 

Hempstead, 

Tex. 

I 

d 

Newton, 

Tex.  IC  d 

Sulphur  Springs,  921 

Tex.  I  c 

Dallas, 

Tex. 

H 

c 

Henderson,  918 

Tex. 

I 

c 

North  Danville, 

Tex.  I 

c 

Sumpter, 

Tex.  I  d 

Danville, 

Tex. 

T 

d 

Henrietta, 

Tex. 

G 

c 

North  Fork  T. 

Ind.  T.  I 

b 

Talequan,  Cap.  of  Territory, 

Ind.  T.  I  b 

Decatur, 

Tex. 

H 

c 

Highland, 

Tex. 

I 

e 

Oakville, 

Tex.  G 

e 

Tarrant, 

Tex.  I  c 

Denton,  361 

Tex. 

H 

c 

Hildebrand’s  Mission. 

Ind.  T. 

I 

a 

Old  Fort  Arbuckle, 

Ind.  T.  H 

b 

Tehuacana, 

Tex.  II  d 

D’Hauis  or  Dhanis,  213 

Tex. 

G 

e 

Hillsboro,  313 

Tex. 

H 

c 

Orange, 

Tex.  K 

d 

Texana, 

Tex.  H  e 

Doaksville, 

Ind.  T. 

l 

c 

Hinds,  . 

Tex. 

I 

e 

Ouachita  Village, 

Ind.  T.  H 

b 

Texarcana, 

Tex.  I  c 

Dofia  Afia, 

N.  Mex. 

C 

c 

Homer,  216 

Tex. 

I 

d 

Ovensville, 

Tex.  H 

d 

Thompsonville, 

Tex.  H  e 

Dublin, 

Tex, 

G 

c 

Horseliead  Tank, 

Tex. 

E 

e 

Pajaro, 

N.  Mex.  C 

c 

Tierra  Blanca, 

N.  Mex.  E  V 

Duval, 

Tex. 

G 

f 

Houston,  9,382 

Tex. 

I 

e 

Palafos, 

Tex.  G 

f 

Tome, 

N.  Mex.  C  b 

Eagle  Pass,  1,240 

Tex. 

F 

e 

Huntsville,  1,599 

Tex. 

I 

d 

Palestine, 

Tex.  I 

d 

Torreon, 

N.  Mex.  C  b 

Edinburgh, 

Tex. 

G 

f 

Indianola,  1,900 

Tex. 

H 

e 

Palopinto, 

Tex.  G 

c 

Trinity, 

Tex.  I  d 

Egypt, 

Tex. 

I 

d 

Isleta, 

N.  Mex. 

C 

b 

Palo  Alto, 

Tex.  H 

f 

Tuscaloosa, 

Tex.  I  d 

El  Coyote, 

N.  Mex. 

E 

b 

Isleta, 

Tex. 

C 

d 

Paris, 

Tex.  I 

c 

Tyler, 

Tex.  I  c 

Eliza,  / 

Tex. 

I 

d 

J  acksboro, 

Tex. 

G 

c 

Pecos, 

N.  Mex.  D 

b 

Uvalde,  163 

Tex.  G  e 

Elizabethtown, 

N.  Mex. 

D 

a 

Jackson, 

Tex. 

H 

d 

Pelagos, 

Tex.  D 

e 

Val  verde, 

N.  Mex.  C  c 

El  Sabino, 

N.  Mex. 

C 

b 

Jasper, 

Tex. 

I 

d 

Perdinal, 

N.  Mex.  D 

b 

Velasco, 

Tex.  I  e 

El  Vado  de  Piedras, 

N.  Mex. 

D 

a 

Jefferson,  4,190 

Tex. 

I 

e 

Perryville, 

lud.  T.  I 

b 

Victoria,  2,534 

Tex.  H  e 

El  Torreon, 

N.  Mex. 

C 

b 

Jemez, 

N.  Mex. 

C 

b 

Petersburg, 

Tex.  H 

e 

Vinita, 

Ind.  T.  I  a 

Embuda,  516 

N.  Mex. 

D 

a 

J  ewett. 

Tex. 

I 

d 

Pijuate, 

N.  Mex.  C 

b 

Waco, 

Tex.  H  d 

Emory, 

Tex. 

I 

c 

Johnsons, 

Ind.  T. 

I 

b 

Pilotgrove, 

Tex.  11 

c 

Wallisville, 

Tex.  I  e 

Encinal, 

Tex. 

F 

f 

Jolla, 

N.  Mex. 

D 

a 

Pinos  Altos, 

N.  Mex.  B 

c 

Warren, 

Tex.  II  c 

Encinal, 

Tex. 

H 

f 

Joyita, 

N.  Mex. 

C 

b 

Pleasanton,  206 

Tex.  G 

e 

Waxahatchie,  2,478 

Tex.  H  c 

Escomita, 

Tex. 

G 

f 

Kaufman, 

Tex. 

II 

c 

Point  Isabel, 

Tex.  H 

f 

Weatherford, 

Tex.  H  c 

Esom  Hill, 

Tex. 

I 

d 

Kedron, 

Ind.  T. 

I 

b 

Pojoaque, 

N.  Mex.  D 

b 

Webberville,  330 

Tex.  H  d 

Espia, 

N.  Mex. 

D 

b 

Keechi, 

Tex. 

I 

d 

Polvadera, 

N.  Mex.  C 

b 

Welborn, 

Tex.  H  d 

Fairfield,  800 

Tex. 

H 

d 

Kemp, 

Tex. 

H 

c 

Popes  Wells, 

N.  Mex.  E 

c 

West  Liberty,  230 

Tex.  I  d 

Fayette,  319 

Tex. 

H 

e 

Kerrsville, 

Tex. 

G 

d 

Port  Caddo, 

Tex.  I 

c 

Wharton, 

Tex.  II  e 

Fernandez  de  Taos, 

N.  Mex. 

D 

a 

Kickapao  T., 

Ind.  T. 

H 

b 

Port  Lavacca,  768 

Tex.  H 

e 

Wheatville, 

Tex.  I  c 

Fort  Arbuckle, 

Ind.  T. 

H 

b 

Kimball, 

Tex. 

H 

c 

Prairie, 

Tex.  II 

d 

Wheelock, 

Tex.  II  d 

Fort  Bascom, 

N.  Mex. 

E 

b 

Kimble, 

Tex. 

G 

d 

Prairie  Plains,  642 

Tex.  H 

e 

Wood  ville. 

Tex.  I  d 

Fort  Bliss, 

Tex. 

C 

d 

Knoxville, 

Tex. 

I 

c 

Presidio  del  Norte,  439 

Tex.  D 

e 

Worcliister  Station, 

Ind.  T.  I  t 

Fort  Butler, 

N.  Mex. 

D 

b 

Koose, 

Tex. 

H 

d 

Princeton, 

Tex.  K 

d 

Zandia, 

N.  Mex.  C  b 

Fort  Chadboume, 

Tex. 

F 

c 

La  Cuesta, 

N.  Mex. 

D 

b 

Pueblos  (ruins). 

N.  Mex.  C 

a 

Zavala, 

Tex.  G  e 

Fort  Clarke.  895 

Tex. 

F 

e 

La  Grange,  1,165 

Tex. 

H 

e 

Pulaski, 

Tex.  I 

c 

Zavala, 

Tex.  I  d 

Fort  Conrad, 

N.  Mex. 

C 

c 

La  Hoya, 

N.  Mex. 

C 

b 

Queletes, 

N.  Mex.  C 

b 

Zuni, 

b  Mex.  B  b 

Fort  Craig, 

N.  Mex. 

C 

c 

Lake, 

Tex. 

H 

d 

Quitman,  320 

Tex.  I 

c 

Fort  Cummings. 

N.  Mex. 

C 

c 

La  Lomita, 

.  N.  Mex. 

E 

c 

Randons, 

Tex.  I 

e 
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Alamo  Creek, 

N.  Mex. 

E 

b 

Big  Sandy  R. 

Tex. 

I 

d 

Caddo  Peaks,  E.  and  W. 

Tex. 

G 

c 

Chambers  Creek, 

Tex. 

H 

e 

Angelina  R. 

Mex. 

I 

d 

Big  Spring, 

Tex. 

F 

c 

Calinas  Mts. 

N.  Mex. 

C 

a 

Cibolo  Creek, 

Tex. 

U 

e 

Antelope  Hills, 

Ind  T. 

G 

b 

Big  Witcbita  R. 

Tex. 

G 

c 

Campbell’s  Pass, 

N.  Mex. 

B 

b 

Cimarron  It.,  or  Red  Fork  of 

Apache  Mts. 

Tex. 

D 

d 

Black  Bear  R. 

Ind.  T. 

H 

a 

Canada  de  Fruxillo, 

N.  Mex. 

E 

b 

Arkansas  R.,  520  m. 

7nd.  T. 

F 

a 

Ar  ansas  Pass, 

Tex. 

H 

f 

Blanco  R. 

Tex. 

H 

e 

Canada  Seca, 

N.  Mex. 

D 

b 

Clear  Boggy  R. 

Ind.  T. 

II 

b 

Arkansas  R.,  2,170  m. 

Ind.  T. 

H 

a 

Blue  R. 

Ind.  T. 

H 

b 

Canadian  R.,  800  m. 

Ind.  T. 

H 

b 

Clear  Creek, 

Tex. 

H 

c 

AiToyo  de  los  Vacas, 

Tex. 

E 

d 

Blue  R. 

N.  Mex. 

D 

c 

Cafioti  de  Chaco, 

N.  Mex. 

B 

a 

Clear  Creek, 

Tex. 

1 

e 

Atascosa  Creek, 

Tex. 

G 

e 

Bosque  Creek, 

Tex. 

II 

d 

Cafion  de  la  Piedra  Pintado, 

N.  Mex. 

D 

h 

Clear  Fork,  Rio  Brazos, 

Tex. 

G 

u 

Babbitts  Falls, 

Tex. 

D 

e 

Brady’s  Creek, 

Tex. 

G 

d 

Cafion  Largo, 

N.  Mex. 

C 

a 

Colorado  R.,  600  m. 

Tex. 

H 

e 

Bald  Peak, 

N.  Mex. 

D 

a 

Brazos,  Rio,  900  m. 

Tex. 

H 

d 

Cariso  Pass, 

Tex. 

D 

d 

Concho  R. 

Tex. 

F 

d 

Baluarte  R. 

Tex. 

G 

f 

Brookes  Falls, 

Tex. 

E 

e 

Castle  Mts. 

Tex. 

E 

d 

Cooper,  Mt. 

Tex. 

F 

c 

Beaver  Creek, 

Tex. 

G 

c 

Brushy  CreeK, 

Tex. 

H 

d 

Cat  Fish  R. 

Tex. 

F 

c 

Corpus  Christi  B. 

Tex. 

H 

f 

Big  Creek, 

Ind.  T. 

I 

b 

Buffalo  Creek, 

Ind.  T. 

G 

a 

Cavallo,  Pass, 

Tex. 

H 

e 

Corpus  Christi  Pass, 

Tex. 

H 

j 

Big  Gvpress  Creek, 

Tex. 

I 

c 

Caddo  L; 

Tex. 

I 

c 

Cedar  Bayou, 

Tex. 

H 

e 

Corvin’s  Peak, 

Tex. 

F 

d 
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Cowhouse  Creek  Tex.  H 

Cross  Timbers,  Ind.  T.  H  b  and  H 

Deep  Fork,  Ind.  T.  I 

Delaware  Creek,  Tex.  D 

Denton  Fork,  Tex. 

Devil’s  R.,  or  Rio  San  Pedro,  Tex. 
Double  Mountain  Fork,  Tex. 

Double  Mts.  Tex. 

Dry  Creek,  Tex. 

Eagle  Mts.  Tex. 

Rest  B.  Tex. 

Elk  Creek,  Ind.  T. 

Elm  Creek,  Ind.  T.  G 

Elm  or  Salt  Fork,  Tex.  G 

Emigrant  Crossing,  Tex. 

Espautoso  L.  Tex. 

Rspiritu  Santo  B.  Tex. 

Fanin,  Mt.  Tex. 

Flat  Mounds,  Tex. 

Flint  Cr.  Ind.  T. 

Flores  Creek,  Tex. 

Galveston  B.  Tex. 

Galveston  I.  Tex. 

Girauds  Creek,  Tex. 

Grand  Quivera,  Valley  of  N.  Mex. 

Guadalupe  Mts.  N.  Mex.  D 

Guadalupe  Pass,  Tex.  D 

Guadalupe  R.,  200  m.  Tex. 

Gullinas  Creek,  N.  Mex. 

Gypsum  Creek,  Ind.  T. 

Rack  berry,  Mt.  Tex. 

Hanes  B.  Tex. 

Horsehead  Crossing,  Tex. 

Uorsehead  Hills,  Tex. 

Hubbards  R.  Tex. 

Hueco  Mts.  N.  Mex. 

Independence  Creek,  Tex. 

Jim  Ned’s  Creek,  Tex. 

Kianashi  R.  Ind.  T. 

Kiovvay  Peak,  Tex. 

Laguna  del  Madre,  Tex. 

Lake  Fork,  Sabine  R.  Tex. 

Lampasas  Creek,  Tex. 

Lates  Lengua ‘Creek,  Tex. 

Lavaea  R.  Tex. 

Leon  R.,  260  m.  Tex. 

Little  Arkansas  R.  Ind.  T. 

Little  R.  Ind  T. 

Little  Verdigris  R.  Ind.  T. 

Little  Witchita  R.  Tex. 

Live  Oak  Creek,  Tex. 


Llano  Estacado,  or  Staked  Plain,  Tex. 
Llano  R.  Tex. 

Main  Beaver  Creek.  Ind.  T. 

Main  Cache  Creek,  Ind.  T. 

Major  Long  Creek,  Tex. 

Mmzana  Mts.  N.  Mex. 

Matagorda  B.  Tex. 


Alatagorda  I. 

Tex. 

H 

e 

1  Rio  Bonito  or  Honda, 

1  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  or  Rio 

Alatagorda  Peninsula, 

Tex. 

I 

e 

Aledia  R. 

Tex. 

H 

e 

Grande, 

Aledina  R. 

Tex. 

G 

e 

Rio  Brazos,  900  ro. 

Alesa  de  los  Lopos, 

N.  Mex. 

C 

b 

Rio  Chaco, 

Mesa  Fachada, 

N.  Alex. 

B 

b 

Rio  Churaa, 

Aliddle  Boggy  R. 

Ind.  T. 

H  b 

Rio  Chusca, 

Middle  R. 

Tex. 

F 

i 

Rio  Cibalo, 

Alimbres  Alts. 

N.  Alex. 

C 

c 

Rio  Conchos, 

Aloro  R. 

N.  Alex. 

D 

b 

Rio  del  Navajo, 

Rio  de  los  Alancos, 

Aiount  Scott, 

Alount  W  ebster, 

Ind  T. 

G 

b 

Ind.  T. 

G 

b 

Rio  de  los  Pinos, 

Muddy  Creek, 

Mulberry  Creek, 

Ind.  T. 

H 

b 

Rio  de  Taos, 

Tex. 

F 

b 

Rio  Escondido, 

Mustang  Creek, 

Tex. 

E 

b 

Rio  Felix, 

Alustang  I. 

Tex. 

H 

f 

Rio  Frio, 

Navasoto  R. 

Tex. 

H 

d 

Rio  Gilo, 

Navidad  R. 

Tex. 

H 

e 

Rio  Grande,  or  Rio  Bravo 

Neelies  R.,  260  m. 

Tex. 

I 

d 

del  Norte,  1,800  m. 

Neosho  R.,  300  m. 

Ind.  T. 

I 

a 

Rio  Honda  or  Bonito, 

North  Fork,  Canadian  R.,  or 
Rabbit  Ear  Cr. 

Ind.  T. 

G 

a 

Rio  Hondo, 

Rio  Leono, 

North  Fork,  Pease  R. 

Tex. 

F 

b 

Rio  Nueces, 

North  Fork,  Red  River, 

Ind.  T. 

G 

b 

Rio  Pecos,  550  m. 

North  Leon  R. 

Tex. 

G 

c 

Rio  Peftasco, 

Neuces  B.,  370  m. 

Tex. 

II 

f 

Rio  Puerco, 

Oak  Creek, 

Tex. 

F 

c 

Rio  Salado, 

Ocale  R. 

N.  Alex. 

D 

a 

Rio  San  Jacinto, 

Ojo  del  Pascado, 

N.  Alex. 

B 

b 

Rio  San  Jose, 

Olmos  Creek, 

Tex. 

H 

f 

Rio  San  Juan, 

Organ  Alts. 

N.  Mex. 

C 

c 

Rio  San  Pedro,  or  Devil’s  R. 

Ouachita  or  Washita  R. 

Ind.  T. 

G 

b 

Rio  Torrejon, 

Oyster  B. 

Tex. 

I 

e 

Sabinal  Creek, 

Padre  I. 

Tex. 

H 

f 

Saline  L. 

Pahabe  Creek, 

Ind.  T. 

H 

a 

Sabine  Pass, 

Painted  Rock  Arroyo, 

Tex. 

F 

d 

Sabine  R. 

Pajarito  Creek, 

N.  Alex. 

D 

b 

Sabano  Creek, 

Paloblanco  It. 

Tex. 

G 

f 

St  Charles  B. 

Pass  d’Arc  Fork, 

Tex. 

H 

c 

St  Joseph  I. 

Pease  R. 

Tex. 

G 

c 

Salt  Fork, 

Peccan  Bayou, 

Tex. 

G 

c 

Salt  Fort,  Colorado  R. 

Perdinales  R. 

Tex. 

G 

d 

Salt  Fork,  Rio  Brazos, 

Plains  of  San  Augusta, 

N.  Alex. 

C 

c 

Salt  Plain  of  Cimarron  R. 

Plains  of  the  Rio  Pecos, 

N.  Mex. 

D 

c 

Salt  Ponds, 

Plateau  of  the  Sierra  Aladre, 

N.  Alex. 

B 

d 

San  Antonio  R.,  150  m. 

Poteau  R. 

Ind.  T. 

I 

b 

San  Bernard  R. 

Pyramid  Range, 

N.  Alex. 

B 

c 

Sans  Bois  Creek, 

Rabbit  Ear  Creek,  or  N.  Fork 
of  Canadian  R.,  560  m.  Ind.  T. 

F 

a 

Sans  Bois  Aits. 

San  Fernando  R. 

Rayado  Creek, 

N.  Alex. 

D 

a 

San  Francisco  R. 

Red  Fork,  Arkansas  R.,  or 
Cimarron  R.,  520  m. 

Ind.  T. 

H 

b 

San  Luis  L. 

San  Lnis  Pass, 

Red  Fork,  Coloraa  R. 

Tex. 

G 

d 

San  Alarcos  R. 

Red  R.,  1,200  in. 

Tex. 

II 

c 

San  Saba  Peak, 

Rock  Creek, 

N.  Mex. 

E 

a 

San  Saba  R. 

Rocky  Dell, 

Tex. 

E 

b 

Santa  Anna  Peak, 

Rio  Aranzas, 

Tex. 

H 

e 

Santa  Gertrudis  R. 

Rio  Atascaso, 

N.  Mex. 

D 

0 

Santa  Petronella  R. 

N.  Mex.  D  c 

Tex.  F  e 
Tex.  H  d 
N.  Mex.  B  a 
N.  Mex.  C  a 
N.  Mex.  B  b 
Tex.  D  e 
N.  Mex.  D  b 
N.  Mex.  C  a 
N.  Mex.  B  a 
N.  Mex.  B  a 
N.  Mex.  D  a 
Tex.  E  d 
N.  Mex.  D  c 
Tex.  G  e 
N.  Mex.  B  c 

Tex.  E  e 
N.  Mex.  D  c 
Tex.  G  e 
Tex.  G  e 
Tex.  G  e 
N.  Mex.  D  c 
N.  Mex.  D  c 
N.  Mex.  C  b 
N.  Mex.  D  b 
Tex.  I  d 
N.  Mex.  C  b 
N.  Mex.  C  a 
Tex.  F  e 
N.  Mex.  C  b 
Tex.  G  e 
Tex.  K  e 
Tex.  K  e 
Tex.  K  d 
Tex.  G  c 
Tex.  H  e 
Tex.  H  e 
Ind.  T.  G  b 
Tex.  F  c 
Tex.  F  c 
Ind.  T.  G  a 
N.  Mex.  D  b 
Tex.  H  e 
Tex.  I  e 
Ind.  T.  I  b 
Ind.  T.  I  b 
Tex.  H  1 
Tex.  E  e 
Tex.  1  e 
Tex.  I  e 
Tex.  H  e 
Tex.  G  d 
Tex.  G  d 
Tex.  G  d 
Tex.  G  f 
Tex.  H  f 
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Sierra  Blanca, 

Sierra  Blanca, 

Sierra  Capitana, 

Sierra  Carizo, 

Sierra  Charrate, 

Sierra  de  Abo, 

Sierra  de  Datili, 

Sierra  de  Chusoa, 

Sierra  del  Caballo, 

Sierra  de  los  Jumanez, 

Sierra  Diabolo, 

Sien  a  Florida, 

Sierra  Madalena, 

Sierra  Naeimiento, 

Sierra  Oscura,  or  del  0»o,  _  _ _ 

Sierra  San  Andreo,  or  Soledad,  N.  Mex. 

Sierra  Sacramento,  N.  Mex. 

Sierra  S.  Mateo,  N.  Mex. 

Sierra  Santiago,  Tex.  E 

Sierra  Soledad,  or  San  Andieo,  N.  Mex.  C 
Sierra  Tanieka,  N.  Mex. 

Skull  Creek,  Ind  T. 

South  Fork,  Tex. 

South  Fork,  Red  R.  Tex. 

Spavina  Creek,  Ind.  T. 

Spring  Creek,  Tex. 

Staked  Plain,  or  Llano  Egtacado,  Tex. 
Stansbury  Rapids, 
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Tex. 
N.  Mex. 
N.  Mex. 

Tex. 
N.  Mex. 
N.  Mex. 
N.  Alex. 
N.  Mex. 
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N.  Mex. 
N.  Mex. 
N.  Mex. 
N.  Mex. 
N.  Alex. 


Sulphur  Fork, 

Sulphur  Springs, 

Table  Alt. 

Tanicha  Creek, 

Tapie  L. 

Tegolate  Creek, 

Toyah  Creek, 

Trinity  R.,  410  m. 
Trout  Creek, 

Tucumcari  Alts. 

Union  Cr. 

Utah  Creek, 

Union  Creek, 

Upper  Cross  Timbers, 
Valle  de  los  Playas, 
Valley  Creek, 

Verdigris  R. 

Walnut  Creek, 
Washington  Pass, 
Washita  or  Ouachita  R. 
W  est  B 

West  Fork,  Trinity  R. 
White  Fish  Creek, 
White  Oak  Creek, 
White  Sand  Hills, 
Wichita  Alts. 

Wild  Rose  Pass, 

Yegua  R. 

Zuni  Mts. 
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Tex. 
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Tex. 
Tex. 
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Tex. 
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who  presided  over  festivals,  pastoral  and  comic  poetry. 
She  is  represented 
leaning  on  a  column, 
holding  a  mask  in  her 
right  hand,  l>y  which 
she  is  distinguished 
from  her  sisters,  as 
also  by  a  shepherd's 
crook. 

Thai ic't mm,  n. 

( Dot.)  The  Meadow 
Hue,  a  genus  of  plants, 
order  Ranunculace.se. 

Thalictrum  cornuti  is 
a  handsome  herbace¬ 
ous  plant,  3-4  ft.  high, 
racemose  roots,  and 
smooth,  finely-divided 
leaves.  It  is  common 
in  meadows. 

Til ;i l'ite,  n.  (Min.) 

A  kind  of  Soapstone 
of  a  pale  yellowish- 
green  color,  which  is 
found  diffused  in  the 
amygdaloidal  trap- 
rocks  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior. 

Tlial'lite,  n.  (Min.) 

A  variety  of  epidoto. 

Tliariimn,  n.  [Ur. 
tfiultns ,  a  young  shoot 

or  twig.  ]  (Chem.)  A  metal  discovered  by  Crookes  in 
1801.  The  spectrum  of  this  product  furnished  a  singu¬ 
larly  brilliant  green  line,  which  led  him  to  examine 
it  further,  and  suggested  the  above  name.  It  has  since 
been  found  in  some  varieties  of  pyrites  and  in  the  re¬ 
sidue  ot  the  evaporation  of  certain  mineral  waters.  It 
is  a  soft  lead  like  metal ;  its  specific  gravity  between  11 
and  12;  its  atomic  weight  204;  it  tarnishes  in  t lie  air; 
fuses  at  about  560°,  and  at  about  600°  takes  fire  and 
burns  with  a  green  light ;  in  ductility,  malleability,  and 
tenacity,  it  much  resembles  lead.  It  forms  alloys  with 
most  of  the  other  metals.  It  forms  two  oxides,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  protoxide  (  =  T10).  This 
oxide  is  soluble  in  water,  furnishing  an  alkaline  liquor 
which  absorbs  carbonic  acid;  it  is  yellow  when  anhy¬ 
drous,  soluble  in  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  and  is  thrown  down  from  its  solutions  by  sulphide 
of  ammonium  in  the  form  of  a  dark-brown  sulphide. 
No  precipitite  is  formed  in  solution  of  sulphate  or  ni¬ 
trate  of  thallium  by  the  caustic  alkalies,  but  the  car¬ 
bonated  alkalies  give  a  precipitate  in  very  concentrated 
solutions;  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides,  give  yel¬ 
lowish  precipitates.  The  salts  of  thallium  are  very 
poisonous  ;  they  are  colorless,  when  formed  with  color¬ 
less  acid,  and  are  easily  decomposed  by  feeble  electric 
currents.  Symbol,  Tl. 

Thai  legeiis.  n.  pi.  [Gr.  thallos ,  a  shoot,  and  gennao, 
to  bring  forth.]  (Rot.)  The  first  class  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  comprising  those  cryptogams  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  in  their  structure,  and  exhibit  nothing 
like  the  green  leaves  of  phaenogams.  In  the  few  cases 
in  which  there  are  leaf-like  expansions,  they  are  not 
arranged  symmetrically  round  a  stem,  and  are  des¬ 
titute  of  ail  traces  of  stomates  and  breathing  pores; 
while  in  those  lichens  or  Alg;e  whose  stems  are  of  long 
duration,  though  there  may  be  something  like  centri¬ 
fugal  growth  indicated  by  zones,  it  is  of  a  totally  differ¬ 
ent  nature  from  that  of  acrogens.  The  most  definite 
point  of  distinction  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  spores 
of  acrogens  when  germinating  produce  either  a  cellular 
mass  or  plant,  in  which  bodies  called  archegonia  are 
formed,  which  by  impregnation  produce  from  an  em¬ 
bryonic  cell  either  a  new  plant  or  a  spore-bearing  cap¬ 
sule,  while  in  thallogens  no  bodies  corresponding  to 
archegonia  are  ever  produced.  T.  includes  the  3  al¬ 
liances  Algales,  Fu.vgales,  and  Lichen  vles. 

Th:il'lusr  ji.  ;  pi.  Thalli.  (Rot)  This  term,  used  to 
indicate  a fusion  of  root,  stem,  and  leaves  into  one  gen¬ 
eral  mass,  is  applied  to  that  part  of  thallogens  immedi¬ 
ately  bearing  the  fructification,  more  particularly  to  the 
cellular  mass  in  which  the  perithecia  are  enclosed,  or 
still  more  especially  to  the  whole  vegetative  system  of 


lichens 

Tli  amps,  (tern*,)  the  largest  and  most  important  river 
of  England,  ris(*s,  under  the  name  of  the  Isis,  abt.  2  m. 
S.  of  Cirencester,  and  near  Lechlade,  138  m.  from  Lou¬ 
den.  becomes  navigable  for  barges.  After  receiving  the 
Windrush  and  the  Evpnlodo,  it  reaches  Oxford,  turning 
round  the  city  towards  the  N.E.  It  is  here  joined  by 
the  Charwell,  after  which  it  proceeds  to  Abingdon,  and 
thence  to  Dorchester,  where  it  receives  the  Thame. 
Continuing  its  course  S.E.  by  Wallingford  to  Reading, 
and  forming  a  boundary  to  the  cos.  of  Berks,  Bucks,  | 
Surrey,  Middlesex,  Essex,  and  Kent,  it  washes  the 
towns  of  Henley,  Marlow,  Maidenhead.  Windsor,  Eton, 
Egham.  Staines,  Laleham,  Chertsey.  Weybridge.  Shep- 
perton,  Walton,  Sunbnry.  E  and  W.  M  >nlsey,  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Thames  Ditton,  Kingston.  Teddington,  Twicken¬ 
ham,  Richmond,  Isleworth,  Brentford,  Kew,  Mortlake, 
Barnes,  Chiswick,  Hammersmith,  Putney,  Fulham, 
Wandsworth,  Battersea,  Chelsea,  and  Lambeth.  Here, 
on  its  N.  hank,  are  Westminster  and  London,  and,  on 
the  opposite  side,  Southwark;  forming  together  one 
continued  city,  extending  to  Limehouse  and  Deptford; 
and  hence  it  rolls  by  Greenwich,  Erith,  Greenhithe, 
Gravesend,  and  Margate,  into  the  North  Sea.  It  receives, 
in  its  course  from  Dorchester,  the  rivers  Kennet.  Lod 
don,  Coin,  Wey,  Mole,  Wandle,  Lea,  Boding,  Dn rent,  | 


and  Medway,  and  drains  a  basin  estimated  at  an  area 
of  6,100  sq.  in.  Total  course,  215  in.  It  is  navigable  to 
Deptford  for  ships  of  any  burden,  and  to  London  Bridge 
for  vessels  of  200  tons. 

Tlianios,  a  river  of  Connecticut,  formed  by  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Quinebaug.  Shetucket,  and  Yantic  rivers, 
near  Norwich,  iu  New  London  co.,  and  enters  the  E. 
extremity  of  Long  Island  Sound  after  a  S.  course  of  14  in. 

TliiUii<kS,  a  river  of  Upper  Canada,  rises  in  Oxford  co  , 
and  flows  into  Lake  St.  Clair,  after  a  S.W.  course  of  1(30 
in.  At  the  Moravian  settlement,  on  that  river,  Oct.  5, 
1813,  the  Americans,  under  Gen.  W.  LI.  llarrison,  de¬ 
feated  the  English  under  Gen.  Proctor,  and  in  this  bat¬ 
tle,  known  as  the  battfe  of  the  Thames,  the  Indian 
chief  Tecumseh,  q.  v.,  was  killed. 

Tliam'miiz,  or  Tam'imiz,  n.  [Ileb.]  A  Phoeni¬ 
cian  deity,  identified  with  Adonis,  the  father  (according 
to  one  legend)  of  Friapus. 

(Calendar.)  The  tenth  month  of  the  Jewish  civil 
year,  answering  to  part  of  June  and  July,  and  contain¬ 
ing  29  days. 

A  llan,  conj.  [A.  S.  thonne,  thtrnne.]  A  particle  placed 
in  comparison  after  some  comparative  adjective  or  ad¬ 
verb;  noting  a  less  degree  of  the  quality  compared  in 
the  word  that  follows  than  ;  as,  wisdom  is  better  than 
strength. 

— prep.  Iu  comparison  with. 

“  You  are  a  girl  as  much  brighter  than  he 
As  be  was  a  poet  sublimer  than  me.”  —  Prior. 

Tflianalol'osy,  n.  [Gr.  thanatos ,  death,  ami  logos,  a 
discourse.]  A  description,  or  the  doctrine,  of  death.  Uungl. 

Ttlaniie,  (thaine,)  n.  [A.  S  thegn,  to  serve.]  (Eng.  Hist.) 
A  name  originally  applied  to  the  minister  or  servant  of 
a  king  or  chief;  and  as  these  were  often  persons  of  in¬ 
fluence  and  power,  it  came  to  signify  a  particular  rank 
or  dignity.  It  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  applied 
to  all  landed  proprietors  below  the  rank  of  earl  and 
above  that  of  alderman.  There  were  also  superior  ami 
common  or  inferior  thanes.  In  Scotland,  the  title 
seems  to  have  been  higher  than  in  England,  being  at¬ 
tached  to  the  territory  of  a  county. 

Tuiaae'doan,  n.  The  property  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
thane. 

TBianQt,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  thancian. ]  To  express  gratitude 
to  for  a  favor ;  to  make  acknowledgments  to  for  kind¬ 
ness  bestowed.  • 

— n.  (Generally  in  the  plural  )  [A.  S.  thane.]  Expression 
of  gratitude;  an  acknowledgment  made  to  express  a 
sense  of  favor  or  kindness  received. 

TQiasikTail,  a.  Grateful;  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
kindness  received,  and  ready  to  acknowledge  it. 

Thank'ftiUy,  a dv.  With  a  grateful  sense  of  favor 
or  kindness  received. 

TBian  St 'fulness,  n.  Expression  of  gratitude;  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  a  favor  ;  gratitude;  a  lively  sense  of 
good  received. 

TBianBt'less,  a.  Unthankful;  ungrateful;  not  ac¬ 
knowledging  favors;  not  obtaining  thanks,  or  not  likely 
to  gain  thanks. 

TIiaailtTessly, adv.  With  ingratitude:  unthankfully. 

TBiaaiflt'lessaiess,  n.  Qunlity  of  being  thankless; 
ingratitude;  failure  to  acknowledge  a  kindness. 

T3i;uik'-ofifeiraBij£,  n.  An  offering  made  in  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  mercy. 

TBianSts'g'i  ver,  n.  One  who  gives  thanks  or  ac¬ 
knowledges  a  kindness. 

TBiaailts'giving',  n.  Act  of  rendering  thanks,  or 
expressing  gratitude  for  favors  or  mercies;  a  public 
celebration  of  divine  goodness;  also,  a  day  set  apart  for 
religious  services  m  acknowledgment  of  the  divine 
goodness. 

TSiauk'woirtDiiiioss.  n.  Stateof  being  thankworthy. 

Tliank'worflliy,  a.  That  deserves  thanks  or  grati¬ 
tude. 

Thaim.  (tan.)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  the  Haut 
Rhin,  22  in.  from  Colmar.  Manuf.  Cotton  handker¬ 
chiefs,  twist,  hosiery,  starch,  and  salt.  Pop.  6,000. 

TDiap'siia,  n,  (Rot)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Apiaceie, 
anciently  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  products;  the  Cy- 
renean  Silphium,or  Laser  cyreniacum,  being  supposed  to 
have  been  the  produce  of  one  of  the  species.  They  are 
herbaceous  perennials,  all  natives  of  the  countries  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Tliarin,  n.  [A.  S.  thearm.]  Intestines  twisted  into  a 
cord. 

TBia'sos,  TBias'sus,  Tas'so,  an  island  in  the  2Egean 
Sea,  4  in.  from  the  mainland  ;  area,  85  sq.  m. ;  pop.  0,000. 

Tfiiat,  pron ,  or  pronominal  adj.  [A.  S.  thcet,  the,  that.] 
Not  this  but  the  other;  the  former  person  or  thing;  the 
more  distant  thing,  as  opposed  to  this ;  designating  or 
pointing  to  some  person  or  thing  mentioned  or  alluded 
to  before;  often  used  emphatically. 

— pron.  relative.  Equivalent  to  who,  whom,  or  which;  re¬ 
lating  to  the  antecedent  person  or  thing. 

— conj.  Because:  noting  a  reason;  noting  the  object,  the 
final  end,  or  purpose;  noting  a  result  or  consequence. 

Tliateh,  n.  [A.  S.  thac,  there.  1  A  covering;  a  roof; 
straw  or  other  substance  used  to  cover  the  roofs  of 
buildings,  or  stacks  of  hay  or  grain,  for  securing  them 
from  rain,  Ac. 

— a.  To  cover  with  straw,  reeds,  or  some  similar  sub¬ 
stance. 

TGmloBuMl,  a.  Covered  with  straw  or  thatch. 

Tli  at  oil  'i  ai^,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  covering  buildings 
with  thatch,  so  as  to  keep  out  water;  the  materials 
used  for  this  purpose. 

Thau'ma(ro|>e,  n.  [Or.  thauma,  a  wonder,  themo,  I 
turn.]  An  optical  toy,  illustrating  the  persistence  of 
impressions  made  on  the  retina  of  the  eye. 

Thaumaturge,  Thaumatur'gical,  a.  Ex¬ 
citing  wonder;  working  wonders. 
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TBiauinatur'gBst, -n.  [L.  Lat.  thaumaturgus.]  A 

performer  or  worker  of  wonders  or  miracles. 

Than  mat u r^y,  n.  [Gr.  thauma ,  thaumatos ,  a  won¬ 
der,  ami  ergon,  work.]  Act  of  performing  something 
wonderful. 

Tli  a  w,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  thawan  ]  To  melt,  dissolve,  or  be¬ 
come  fluid,  as  ice  or  snow;  to  become  so  warm  as  to 
melt  ice  and  snow. 

— v.  a.  To  melt;  to  dissolve,  as  ice,  snow,  hail,  or  frozen 
earth. 

— n.  The  melting  of  ice  or  snow;  the  re^dution  of  ioe 
into  the  state  of  a  fluid. 

Tliaw'y,  a.  Growing  liquid ;  thawing. 

Tliax'f  on*s,  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village  of  Bedford  co., 
30  in.  W.  of  Lynchburg. 

Tile,  dejiniie.  article.  [A.  8.]  A  word  prefixed  to  nouns 
in  the  singular  and  plural  number,  to  indicate  what 
particular  thing  or  things  are  meant;  used  also  before 
adjectives  in  the  comparative  and  superlative  degree. 

TGioa,  n.  (Dot.)  See  Tea. 

TBican't  El ropusm,  n.  [Gr.  theos,  god,  and  anthropos , 
mnn  ]  'J  lie  state  of  being  both  God  and  man. 

Tliean'ti Bi rogiy,  n.  Union  of  the  divine  and  hitman 
nature. 

Tlie'an*c*Biy,  n.  [Gr.  theos ,  and  archo ,  to  govern.]  The¬ 
ocracy. 

TBift'atan.  Tlie'atane.  n.  [Fr.;  It.  Teatino  ]  ( Eccl .) 
A  religious  order  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
earliest  of  the  communities  of  regular  clerks;  it  woe 
founded  in  1524  by  St.  Cajctan  of  Tbiene.  The  mem¬ 
bers,  besides  the  ordinary  monastic  vows,  bound  them¬ 
selves  to  the  duties  of  the  care  of  souls,  preaching 
against  heresies,  tending  the  sick  and  convicts,  while 
tiicy  pledged  themselves  to  abstain  from  possessing 
property  or  asking  for  alms. 

Theatn*o,  (the'a-ter,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  theatrvm  ;  Gr.  thed- 
tron ,  from  theaomai ,  to  see.]  Among  the  ancients,  an 
edifice  in  which  spectacles  or  shows  were  exhibited  for 
the  amusement  of  spectators. —  Among  the  moderns, 
a  house  for  the  exhibition  of  dramatic  performances,  as 
tragedies, comedies,  and  farces;  a  play-house. — A  place 
rising  by  steps  or  gradations  like  the  seats  of  a  theatre; 
as,  a  theatre  of  oaks.  (IJarte.) — A  place  of  action  or  ex¬ 
hibition  ;  a  building  for  the  exhibition  of  scholastic 
exercises,  as  in  a  college. —  A  room  with  circular  seats 
and  a  table  in  the  centre  turning  on  a  pivot,  for  ana¬ 
tomical  demonstrations.  See  Drama,  p.  832. 

(Mil.)  The  scene  of  operations  of  an  army. 

Theat/ric,  Theatrical,  a.  [Gr.  theatrikos.]  Per¬ 
taining  or  relating  to  a  theatre,  or  to  scenic  representa¬ 
tions;  resembling  the  manner  of  dramatic  performers; 
calculated  for  display  ;  pompous;  as,  theatrical  perform¬ 
ances,  theatrical  costumes,  Ac. 

Thcat'rically,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  players  or 
actors  on  the  stage ;  in  a  manner  suiting  tin*  stage. 

TIicatTicals,  n.pl.  Dramatic  performances. 

Tlie'baane,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Opium. 

Thebes,  (i tlieebs .)  (Anc.  Ceog.)  The  remains  of  a  great 
city,  which,  at  an  early  period,  was  the  capital  of  Egypt, 
and  the  ruins  of  which,  in  Upper  Egypt,  extended  lor 
7  miles  along  botli  banks  of  the  Nile.  Among  its  tem¬ 
ples,  the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Karnak  (Fig. 
918)  and  Luxor,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river.  A  mon¬ 
olith  obelisk  of  the  former  has  been  conveyed  to  Paris, 
and  erected  in  the  Place  de  la  Concord.  Several  vil¬ 
lages  are  scattered  over  the  site  of  this  ancient  city,  the 
importance  of  which  was  destroyed  after  its  capture  by 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  in  the  3d  century  b.  c. 

TBiebes,  Thiva,  the  cap.  of  Beeotia  in  ancient  Greece, 
was  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  a  colony  of  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  under  Cadmus,  b.  c.  1550  or  b.  c.  141)0.  They 
were  driven  out  by  the  Boeotians,  b.  c.  1124.  Plat sea, 
one  of  the  Boeotian  cities,  revolted  from  Thebes  b.  c.  510, 
and  applied  for  help  to  Athens.  A  war  ensued  between 
Thebes  and  Athens, in  which  the  latter  were  victorious. 
This  caused  much  animosity  between  Thebes  and  Athens, 
and  in  the  Persian  war,  b.  C.  480,  the  Thebans  deserted 
the  cause  of  Greece  and  fought  against  the  Athenians  at 
Plataea,  b.  c.  479.  The  Athenians  invaded  Boeotia,  and 
established  a  democratic  government  in  Thebes,  b.c.  456. 
The  Thebans  were  allies  of  the  Spartans  in  the  l*elo- 
ponnesian  war,  b.c.  431-b.c.  404.  Sparta  having  claimed 
supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Greece,  the  Thebans  joined 
the  Athenians,  B.  c.  395.  The  peace  of  Autalcidas  put 
an  end  to  the  war,  b.  c.  387,  and  deprived  Thebes  of  her 
supremacy  over  Boeotia.  The  Spartans,  who  treacher¬ 
ously  seized  the  citadel  of  Thebes  b  c.  382,  were  defeat¬ 
ed  at  Lenctra,  in  July.  b.c.  371  ;  and  the  Thebans  re¬ 
gained  their  power  iu  Greece.  Thebes  w*as  razed  to  the 
ground  by  Alexander  III.,  b.  c.  335,  after  which  it  never 
again  formed  an  independent  state.  Cassander  restored 
the  city  B.c  315,  ami  it  was  taken  by  Demetrius  b.c. 
293,  and  again  B.  c  290.  The  Thebans  were  defeated  in 
an  attempt  to  expel  the  Bulgarians  from  Greece  in  1010, 
and  their  city  was  plundered  by  the  Normans  of  Sicily 
in  1146.  It  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of 
Greece  during  the  10th  and  11th  centuries.  The  modern 
Thebes  has  a  pop.  of  abt.  10,000. 

TBiebos,  ( tlieebz .)  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Alexander 
co.,  on  the  Mississippi,  144  ni.  S.E.  of  St.  Louis. 

Tliebolas'tac  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  Sep  Opium. 

The  Buttes,  in  California,  a  group  of  porphyritic 
mountains,  in  Sutter  co.,  11  in.  W.  of  Marysville,  30  m. 
in  circumference,  the  principal  peak  of  which  is  1,500 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The'ca,  n  ;  pi.  Thf.c,e.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  theke,  a  case, 
box.  chest.]  A  case. 

( Rot.)  One  of  the  lobes  of  an  anther ;  also,  the  spore- 
vessel  of  a  moss. 

(Anat.)  A  case,  sheath,  or  inclosure. 

Thecaphore,  ( the'ka-for ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  theke,  a 
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case,  and  phoros,  bearing.]  ( Bot .)  A  surface  or  organ 
covered  with  thecae;  also,  the  long  stalk  upon  which 
the  ovarium  of  certain  plants  is  seated,  as  in  the  caper- 
hush. 

Tlie 'cl a,  n.  (Zodl.)  See  Lyc.enid.e. 

The  codont,  n.  [From  Gr.  theke ,  a  case,  and  odous , 
odontos,  a  tooth. J  ( Pal .)  An  extinct  saurian,  having 
the  teeth  implanted  in  sockets.  —  Given. 

— a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  thecodonts ;  having  the 
teeth  fixed  in  a  bony  socket. 

Thee,  /iron.,  the  objective  c;«se  of  Thou,  q.  v. 

Th  (‘ft.  n.  [A.  8.  theofth ,  thyfth.]  Act  of  thieving  or  of 
stealing;  the  private,  unlawful,  felonious  taking  of  an¬ 
other  person's  goods  or  movables,  with  an  intent  to 
steal  them. — The  thing  stolen. 

(  Liuo  )  Same  as  Larceny. 

Tludiie,  n.  (C/iem.)  See  Caffeine. 

Their,  ( tlidr ,)  pronominal  or  possessive  adj.  [A.  S. 
hiora.)  Of  them,  or  belonging  to  them;  in  the  plural, 
theirs ,  the  possessive  case  of  they. 

Tli<ki*in,  ( the'izm ,)  n.  [Gr.  Theos ,  Lat.  Deus,  God.]  Ety¬ 
mologically,  theism  is  the  same  word  as  deism;  but  a 
distinction  is  sometimes  drawn  between  them,  the  name 
t heist  being  applied  to  those  who,  while  they  reject  the 
idea  of  an  external  revelation,  maintain  the  existence 
of  a  Deity  who  directs  the  government  of  the  cosmos 
by  the  constant  exercise  of  His  beneficent  power;  the 
deist,  on  the  other  hand,  being  defined  as  one  who  holds 
that  God,  having  before  creation  laid  down  a  law  or 
laws,  leaves  those  laws  to  execute  themselves  without 
further  action  on  His  own  part. 

Tiled**,  [Hung.  Tisza,]  {tier.,)  a  river  of  Hungary,  rising 
from  two  springs  on  theN.K.  frontier  of  the  kingdom, 
called  the  Black  and  the  White  Theiss.  After  a  course 
of  500  m.  it  joins  the  Danube,  22  hi.  from  Peterwardein. 

TJie'ist,  n.  One  who  believes  in  the  existence  ofaGod; 
—  correlative  to  atheist. 

Tlieis'tic.  Tlieis'tical,  a.  Pertaining  to  theism, 
or  to  a  theist ;  according  to  the  doctrine  held  by  tbeists. 

Tliein,  pron.  [The  objective  case  of  they,  and  of  both 
genders.]  Those  ;  those  persons  or  things. 

Themo,  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr.  the.ma,  from  Gr.  tithe  mi.]  That 
which  is  placed  or  laid  down,  as  for  argument;  a  sub¬ 
ject  ;  a  proposition  for  discussion  ;  a  topic  on  which  a 
person  writes  or  speaks  ;  as,  his  conduct  was  the  theme 
of  conversation.  —  A  short  essay  or  dissertation  com¬ 
posed  by  a  student,  generally  on  some  specified  subject. 

( Gram.)  A  radical  verb,  or  the  verb  in  its  primary 
absolute  state,  not  modified  by  inflections. 

(Mas.)  A  series  of  notes  selected  as  the  text  or  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  new  composition. 

Tlie'mis.  {Myth.)  The  goddess  of  justice  among  the 
Greeks.  She  was  the  first  to  whom  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  raised  temples.  Her  oracle  was  famous  in 
Attica  in  the  age  of  Deucalion.  She  was  generally  at¬ 
tended  by  the  Seasons.  Among  the  moderns  she  is  re¬ 
presented  as  holding  a  sword  iu  one  hand  and  a  pair  of 
scales  iu  the  other. 

Tliemi*toc*le.s,  {th e-mis' to-klees,)  an  Athenian  states¬ 
man  and  general,  u.  in  the  latter  half  of  the  6th  cen¬ 
tury  b.  c.  His  public  career  was  contemporaneous  with 
that  of  Aristides,  and  the  rivalry  between  them  became 
a  subject  of  the  highest  public  importance  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon  (sea  Miltiades).  The  character 
of  Aristides  seems 
to  have  beeu  that 
of  a  sturdy  conser¬ 
vative  republican, 
resolute  to  stand 
upon  the  good  old 
ways ;  that  of  T. 
was  more  suited  to 
the  exigencies  of 
the  period,  and  he 
possessed  far  great¬ 
er  political  fore¬ 
sight,  not  unmixed 
with  the  duplicity 
so  characteristic  of 
statesmanship  in 
more  modern  times. 

Greece  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  a  parti¬ 
san  warfare  be¬ 
tween  these  leaders, 
when  the  dispute 
was  terminated  by 
the  banishment  of 
Aristides,  B.  c.  483,  and  T.  was  left  at  liberty  to  pursue 
bis  policy.  His  great  object  was  the  creation  of  a  navy, 
able  to  cope  with  that  of  the  Persians,  and  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  bis  design  may  be  attributed  not  only  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  Greece,  but  the  supremacy  of  Athens  over  the 
other  Grecian  cities.  By  a  master-stroke  of  policy,  he 
fairly  tricked  both  the  Greeks  and  Persians  into  fight¬ 
ing  the  great  naval  battle  off  Salamis,  in  which  he  to¬ 
tally  defeated  Xerxes,  B.  c.  480:  he  then  took  the  ne- 
ces:-ary  measures  for  securing  the  supremacy  of  Athens 
by  internal  defences,  the  works  of  which  were  carried 
on  in  defiance  of  Sparta.  In  B.  c.  460,  the  jealousies  ex¬ 
cited  by  his  great  power  led  to  his  banishment  by  os¬ 
tracism,  and  he  retired  to  the  Persian  court,  where,  it 
would  appear,  he  forgot  bis  patriotism,  and  plotted 
against  his  country.  It  is  related  by  Plutarch,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  poisoned  himself  rather  than  yield  to  the 
overtures  of  Artaxerxes.  His  death,  from  whatever  j 
cause,  took  place  at  Magnesia  in  Asia  Minor,  b.  c.  470,, 
or  472. 

Tlionmelio.  ( temsh ,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  on  the  Scheldt, 
9  m.  from  Detidermonde.  Manuf.  Linens,  lace,  and  print¬ 
ed  calicoes.  I'Op.  6,846. 
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Themselves,  {them-selvz',)  pron.  A  compound  of  them 
and  selves,  and  added  to  they  by  way  of  emphasis  or 
pointed  distinction.  See  Himself,  Herself,  Itself. 

Then,  adv.  [A.  S.  thirnne  J  At  that  time;  referring 
to  a  time  specified,  either  past  or  future ;  as,  my 
parents  were  then  living.  —  Afterward;  soon  afterward, 
or  immediately;  as,  first  finish  your  work,  and  then 
think  of  play.  —  Therefore;  for  this  reason;  as,  if  then 
he  should  refuse,  it  would  appear  odd.  —  At  another 
time  as,  now  and  then,  at  one  time  and  another. 

By  then,  by  the  time  that ;  as,  one  may  be  dead  by  then. 
—  TUI  then,  until  sugIi  time,  noting  a  time  specified  ;  as, 
till  then  I  knew  not  his  worth.  —  (Note.  Then  is  fre¬ 
quently  employed  elliptically,  in  the  sense  of  an  adjec¬ 
tive  for  the  then  existing ;  as,  the  then  President  of  the 
U.  States.  (Not  elegant.) 

— conj.  In  that  case;  in  consequence;  as,  “  I  then  with¬ 
out  a  crime  the  crown  had  worn.”  —  Dryden. 

Theil'adays,  adv.  At  that  time;  iu  those  days;  — 
correlative  to  nowadays,  (k.) 

Then  ar,  n.  |Gr.,  from  thenein ,  to  strike.]  (Anat.)  The 
palm  of  the  hand,  or  the  sole  of  the  foot.  —  Dunylison. 

Tlieuard ’s  Blue,  n.  {Paint.)  See  Cobalt. 

Thence,  ( the.ns ,)  adv.  [A.  S.  thanon.]  From  that  place; 
as,  he  departed  thence,  and  was  seen  no  more.  ( From 
is  often  used,  pleonastically,  before  thence;  as,  lie  was 
fetched  from  thence.)  —  From  that  time. 

“  There  shall  be  no  more  thence  an  iufaut  of  days.”— Isa.  Ixv.  20. 

—  For  that  reason  ;  as,  14  A  gilt  useless,  and  thence  ridicu¬ 
lous.”  —  Milton. 

TheiiceTorth,  adv.  From  that  time;  as,  the  people 
thenceforth  were  free. — From  thenceforth ,  is  a  pleonasm 
occasionally,  but  inelegantly,  used;  as,  “  A  proposition 
which .  from  thenceforth,  he  never  questions.”  —  Locke. 

Tlicncefor'wartl,  adv.  From  that  time  forward  or 
onward. 

Tiieobro'ma,  n.  [Gr.  theos,  a  god  ;  broma ,  fruit;  from 
the  delicious  quality  of  its  fruit.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Byttneriaceie.  T.  cacao,  the  Cacao  or  Cocoa 
tree,  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  is  now  more  or  less  ex¬ 
tensively  grown  throughout  Central  America,  Brazil, 
Peru,  Venezuela,  Caracas,  Ecuador,  Grenada,  Demerara, 
Essequiho,  Guayaquil,  and  Surinam,  with  some  of  the 
West-India  islands,  foremost  among  which  stands  Trin¬ 
idad.  The  various  kinds  of  cocoa  and  chocolate  are  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  seeds..  The  pods  containing  the  seeds 
are  gathered  when  ripe,  and  after  having  lain  for  a  day 
and  a  night,  are  opened,  and  the  seeds,  which  are  taken 
out  by  hand,  are  submitted  to  what  is  termed  thesweat- 
ing  process.  They  are  first  placed  on  a  sloping  floor  or 
in  baskets,  so  that  the  chief  part  of  the  pulp  in  which 
they  are  enveloped  may  drain  off,  and  are  then  shut  up 
in  a  close  box,  and  left  for  24  to  4s  hours,  according  to 
the  season  and  weather,  after  which  they  are  turned  out 
in  the  sun  to  dry.  Upon  a  nice  performance  of  the 
sweating  process,  which  may  be  likened  to  malting,  the 
value  of  the  cocoa  greatly  depends.  When  quite  dry, 
the  seeds  are  packed  in  barrels  or  bags,  and  are  ready 
for  shipment.  The  process  of  roasting  is  effected  in  a 
metal  cylinder,  with  holes  at  each  end,  through  which 
the  vapor  generated  is  allowed  to  escape.  When  the 
aroma  is  sufficiently  developed,  the  seeds  are  cooled,  and 
then  passed  to  a  mill,  which  removes  the  husks  from 
the  nibs.  To  prepare  chocolate,  the  cocoa-nibs  are  ground 
in  a  mill  consisting  of  stone  or  metal  rollers,  which  are 
usually  heated  either  by  charcoal  fires  or  by  steam,  sons 
to  soften  or  melt  the  natural  fat.  The  warm  smooth  paste 
which  passes  from  the  mill  is  then  placed  in  a  mixing- 
mill,  and  incorporated  with  refined  sugar,  and  usually  ra¬ 
il  ilia  or  other  flavoring  substances.  The  trituration  is  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  whole  paste  is  converted  into  an  entire¬ 
ly  homogeneous  mass,  which  is  finally  shaped,  by  means 
of  suitable  moulds,  into  various  forms,  as  blocks,  loaves, 
tablets,  lozenges,  &c.  The  article  known  as  soluble  cocoa 
is  prepared  from  cocoa-nibs  and  arrowroot,  or  other 
starch,  ground  together.  The  addition  of  starch  gives 
the  article  the  property  of  readily  forming  an  emulsion 
with  boiling  water.  Cocoa-seeds  contain  a  peculiar 
alkaloid  called  theobromine,  which  resembles  caffeine , 
the  principle  common  to  coffee  and  tea.  To  this  alka¬ 
loid,  and  the  peculiar  fat  called  butter  of  cocoa,  the  bever¬ 
ages  prepared  from  the  seed  owe  their  exhilarating  and 
nutritious  properties.  The  annual  consumption  of  co¬ 
coa  in  one  form  or  another  is  about  100,000,000  lbs.  The 
cocoa-tree  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  cocoa-pahn 
( Cocos  nucifcra),  from  which  we  obtain  the  cocoa-nut. 

TiiCMiEbro'iniiic,  n.  {Chan.)  See  Theobroma. 

Tlieocliristic,  (- krlst'ik ,)  a.  [Gr.  Theos ,  God,  and 
kristos ,  anointed.]  Anointing  by  God. 

Tbeoc'racy,  n.  [Gr.  Theos,  God,  and  Wafeo,  I  rule] 
A  term  applied  to  that  form  of  government  established 
by  Moses  among  the  Jews,  as  being  under  the  direct 
control  of  God.  Their  chief  magistrates  or  judges  were 
appointed  under  the  express  direction  of  Jehovah,  and 
governed  under  him.  When  they  came,  therefore,  to 
demand  a  king,  it  was  expressly  declared  to  be  an  act  of 
rebellion  against  God. 

Theoerasy,  (- ok'ra-se ,)  n.  [Gr.  Theos,  God,  and  krasis, 
a  mixing.]  {Anc.  Philos.)  A  term  invented  to  signify 
that  intimate  union  of  the  soul  with  God  in  contempla¬ 
tion,  which  was  considered  attainable  by  the  newer  IMa- 1 
tonists.  Similar  ideas  are  entertained  by  the  philos¬ 
ophers  of  India,  and  by  many  religious  sects.  See  | 
Quietists.  —  A  mixture  of  the  worship  of  different  gods. 

Theocratic.  Thcocratlcal,  a.  Pertaining  or 
having  reference  to  a  theocracy. 

Theocritus,  {the.-ok'ri-tus,)  a  Greek  pastoral  poet, 
some  of  whose  “Idyls”  and  ‘‘Epigrams”  are  still  ex¬ 
tant.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia?, 
b.  c.  284-247. 

Theo'dicy,  n.  [Gr.  theos ,  and  dike ,  right,  justice ;  L. 
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Lat.  Theodiciea.]  A  name  given  to  the  exposition  of 
the  theory  of  Divine  Providence,  with  a  view  especially 
to  the  vindication  of  the  attributes,  and  particularly  of 
the  sanctity  and  justice  of  God  in  establishing  the  pres¬ 
ent  order  of  things,  in  which  evil,  moral  as  well  as  phys¬ 
ical,  so  largely  appears  to  prevail.  The  name  is  of  mod¬ 
ern  origin,  dating  from  the  close  of  the  17th  century  or 
the  beginning  of  the  18tli  century;  but  the  theory  it¬ 
self,  as  well  as  the  mysterious  problem  which  it  is  meant 
to  resolve,  is  as  old  as  philosophy  itself. 

TlicoU'olile.  n.  [Gr.  theaomai,  I  view  ;  dolos,  strata^ 
gem.]  In  surveying, an  instrument  used  for  measuring 
the  angular  distances  between  objects  projected  on  the 
plane  of  the  horizon.  In  its  simplest  form  the  T.  con¬ 
sists  of  a  divided  circle,  which  has  to  be  set  parallel 
with  the  horizon,  and  a  telescope  which  has  so  much 
motion  iu  a  vertical  plane  as  to  enable  the  observer  to 
view  any  object  which  he  may  require,  above  or  below 
the  horizon. 

TIi<M><lo'ra.  See  Justinian  I. 

Tiic‘o«l'oric%  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  n.  about 
455,  was  the  natural  son  of  Theoduinir,  and  given  as  a 
hostage  to  the  emperor  Leo  Magnus,  in  461.  He  ren¬ 
dered  great  services  to  the  emperor  Zeno,  who  honored 
him  with  the  consulate  in  484.  He  afterwards  defeated 
and  put  to  death  Odoacer,  and  made  himself  master  of 
all  Italy.  Iu  509  he  espoused  a  sister  of  Clovis,  kiug  of 
the  Franks.  Theodoric  displayed  the  qualities  of  a 
great  prince.  lie  regulated  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice,  allayed  religious  disputes,  revised  the  laws  and  en¬ 
couraged  commerce.  D  526. 

Tlieod'oric  I.,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  succeeded  Wallia 
in  420.  During  the  interval  426-436,  he  made  war 
upon  the  Romans  three  times,  and  attempted  to  take 
the  city  of  Narbonne.  He  obtained  territory  both  in 
Spain  and  Gaul,  and  subsequently  became  the  ally  of 
the  Homans  against  Attila,  whom  he  defeated  at  Chalons- 
s ur- Marne  in  451,  but  lost  his  life  in  the  battle,  llis 
son  Thorismund  succeeded  him. 

Theodoric  II.,  son  of  Theodoric  I ,  acquired  the  throne  by 
the  murder  of  li is  brother  Thorismund,  in  452,  but  was 
himself  killed  by  Enric,  another  of  the  sons  of  Theodoric 
I.  During  his  short  reign  he  increased  the  empire  of 
the  Visigoths,  and  advanced  almost  as  far  as  the  Loire. 
Killed.  466. 

Tlieodo'rus  I..  Pope,  succeeded  John  IV’.  in  642.  He 
excommunicated  Paulus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  condemned  the  heresy  of  the  Monothelites.  His 
successor  was  Martin  I.  D.  649. 

Theodorus  II.,  succeeded  John  IX.  in  897,  but  died  in  less 
than  a  month  after  his  election. 

Thcodo'siiis,  the  Great,  emperor  of  the  East,  was  a 
native  of  Spain,  and  was  B.  about  a  I).  346.  He  was  the 
sou  of  the  general  of  the  same  name,  who  was  appointed 
to  the  command  in  Britain  in  367,  afterwards  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  Africa,  and,  in  379,  fell  into  disgrace, 
and  was  put  to  death.  T.  accompanied  his  father  in  bis 
campaigns,  and  was  named  duke  of  Moesia,  which  prov¬ 
ince  he  saved  by  a  victory  over  the  Sarmatians.  After 
the  great  defeat  of  the  Romans,  and  the  death  of  Valeria 
at  the  battle  of  Adrianople  in  378,  T.  was  called  by 
Gratian  from  his  retreat  in  Spain  to  assume  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  East,  and  to  take  the  conduct  of  the  Gothic 
War.  He  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Thes.-alonica,  and 
by  prudent  and  cautious  measures  gradually  weakened 
the  Goths  and  delivered  the  empire.  The  revolt  of  Max¬ 
imus  and  the  murder  of  Gratian  soon  followed,  and  the 
former  was  recognized  as  emperor  of  the  West  by  T. 
But  the  latter  subsequently  took  arms  iu  the  cause  of 
Valentinian,  defeated  Maximus  near  Aquileia,  and  had 
him  put  to  death  iu  388.  Alter  spending  the  winter  at 
Milan,  ho  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Rome.  T.  was 
a  zealous  Catholic,  and  theological  conflicts  form  a 
prominent  part  of  the  history  of  his  reign.  He  was 
baptized  by  an  orthodox  bishop  before  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  and  immediately  published  an 
edict  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  branding 
all  who  diil  not  hold  it  as  heretics.  The  rites  and  sac¬ 
rifices  of  Paganism  were  finally  suppressed  by  T.,  who 
promulgated  many  severe  laws  against  them,  and  had 
many  of  the  temples  destroyed.  In  390  biffke  out  the 
sedition  of  Thessalonica,  which  the  emperor  avenged  by 
a  general  massacre  of  the  people  when  assembled  in  the 
circus  by  bis  own  invitation.  This  frightful  crime,  by 
which  700,  or  perhaps  double  that  number  of  lives,  were 
sacrificed,  brought  on  T.  the  solemn  rebuke  of  St. 
Ambrose,  q.  v.  After  establishing  Valentinian  iu  the 
Western  empire,  be  returned  to  bis  own  capital,  but  in 
394  be  was  called  to  a  new  war  against  the  usurper 
Eugenius,  and  bis  supporter,  Arbogastcs,  both  of  whom 
were  defeated  and  slain.  T.  D.  at  Milan  only  lour 
mouths  after  his  victory,  in  January,  395,  leaving  the 
empire  to  be  divided  between  his  sous,  Arcadius  and 
Uonorius. 

Theodosiis  II.,  son  of  Arcadius,  whom  he  succeeded,  in 
408,  in"  the  Empire  of  the  East.  The  government  was 
carried  on,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  by  bis 
sister  Pulcheria.  In  his  reign  was  compiled  aud  pub¬ 
lished  the  celebrated  code  of  Iuavs,  styled  after  him  the 
Theodosian  Code.  D.  450. 

Theodosius  III.,  was  nominated  Emperor  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  in  succession  to  Anastasius  II.,  716.  After  a  reign 
of  two  years,  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  Leo  III. 

Tliooj;’  ony,  n.  [Fr.  thCogonie ;  Gr.  theogonia —  Theos , 
and  gone,  generation.]  The  generation  of  the  gods,  or 
that  branch  of  heathen  theology  which  treats  of  the  de¬ 
scent  and  relationship  of  the  various  gods  who  were,  or 
are,  the  objects  of  popular  pagan  worship. 

Theologian,  (thc-o-15'jun,)  n.  [Fr.  theolngie.n.]  A  per¬ 
son  well  versed  ic  theology  ;  a  divine,  or  a  professor  of 
divinity. 


THEO 

Theoloaic.  (-U file,)  Theological,  a.  [Fr.  then- 

logxqne.]  L’ertuining,  or  having  reference,  to  theology  or 
divinity. 

Tlicolo;;'  ieally.  adv.  In  a  theological  manner. 

1  iKMilog  ics  11.  sift 
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theological ; 


~  ,  -  ing.  The  science  of  theology. 

I  li4‘ologis(,  (- ol'o-jigt ,)  n.  A  theologian. 

theologize,  (- ol’o-jU .)  v.  a.  To  render 
as,  to  theologize  philosophy. 

—  c.  n.  To  theorize  or  speculate  upon  theological  subjects. 

I  lieol  og  izer,  n.  A  theologian,  (r.) 

rheol  ogy,  n.  [(ir.  thmloyia. ,  from  Thens ,  God,  and 
logos,  discourse.]  Literally,  a  discourse  concerning  God. 
In  common  language,  a  word  used  synonymously  with 
divinity,  to  designate  that  science  which  treats  not  only 
ot  the  divine  existence  and  attributes,  hut  also  of  the 
relations  which  subsist  between  God  and  his  intelligent 
creatures,  the  duties  of  which  consequently  devolve  upon 
the  latter,  and  the  arrangements  which  God  has  entered 
into  for  their  government  and  benefit.  T.  stands  to  re- 
ligiou  in  the  same  relation  as  that  in  which  any  other 
science  stands  to  its  subject,  being,  in  fact,  the  truths 
of  religion  arranged  in  a  scientific  form.  Among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  theologia  denoted  the  philosophy  of  the 
divine  existences,  and  included  all  questions  relating  to 
the  nature,  origin,  and  services  of  the  gods.  The  word 
is  not  used  in  the  New  Testament,  but  was  employed  by 
the  earliest  Christian  writers,  who  styled  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Theologos,  or 
Divine,  and  the  doctrine  ot  Christ,  theologia.  Theologian, 
hence,  came  to  be  applied  as  a  title  of  honor  to  one  who 
defended  well  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  divinity,  or  of  the 
Trinity.  The  first  who  uses  the  term  in  its  modern  sig¬ 
nification  was  Peter  Abelard,  who  flourished  in  the  early 
part  of  the  12th  century,  ami  wrote  a  system  of  scholas¬ 
tic  divinity,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Theologia 
Christiana.  T.,  in  the  form  in  which  it  now  exists,  is 
comparatively  a  modern  science.  Among  the  Christian 
fathers,  we  find  all  the  essential  dogmas  of  our  faith  as¬ 
serted  and  defended  :  but  they  made  few,  and  these  very 
imperfect,  efforts  to  present  them  in  a  complete  and  sys¬ 
tematic  form.  The  science  began  with  the  scholastic 
divines  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  Anselm,  Abelard,  Albertus 
Magnus.Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  Du  ns  Scot  us,  and 
others.  Since  the  Reformation,  it  has  been  assiduously 
cultivated,  and  many  digests  of  it  have  been  published. 

Ttieop'athy,  n.  [From  Gr.  Theos ,  God,  and  pathos , 
suflering.]  Susceptibility  of  receiving  religious  impres¬ 
sions;  devotional  capacity. 

TlukO|>liany,  (-djTa-ne,)  n.  [Gr.  Thens,  and  phanosthai , 
to  appear  ]  A  visible  revelation  of  God  to  man. 

TIioopliilairiBiropiKin,  n.  (Gr.  Theos,  God,  and 
pint  a  nth  ropos.  a  love  of  man.]  A  system  of  religion  unit¬ 
ing  theism  aud  philosophy. 

Tli<*oplt  ran  t  us.  the  Greek  philosopher  and  natural¬ 
ist,  was  a  native  of  Eresus,  in  Lesbos,  and  flourished  in 
the  4th  century,  B.  C.  He  became  a  pupil  of  Plato  at 
Athens,  and  made,  at  the  academy,  the  acquaintance  of 
Aristotle;  hut  he  quitted  the  academy  after  Plato's 
death,  and  was  absent  from  Athens  for  some  years.  On 
his  return,  he  gladly  studied  philosophy  under  his  friend 
Aristotle,  who  had  so  high  a  regard  for  him  as  to  bequeath 
to  him  his  library,  and  to  name  him  his  successor.  T. 
bad  extraordinary  success  as  head  of  the  Lyceum,  and 
was  attended,  it  is  said,  by  2,000  disciples.  Among  them 
were  Demetrius,  Phalerens,  and  Menander,  A  charge 
of  impiety  was  brought  against  him,  but  he  successfully 
defended  himself,  and  generously  interposed  to  save  his 
adversary  from  the  popular  vengeance.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  compelled  to  leave  Athens  in  305,  under  the  law 
which  banished  all  philosophers.  The  law  was  soon 
repea  led,  ami  he  returned  to  his  post,  and  peacefully 
taught  and  commented  on  the  system  of  his  master, 
Aristotle,  till  his  death.  His  writings  were  very  numer¬ 
ous,  but  have  perished  with  the  following  exceptions: 
his  work  entitled  Characters ,  a  set  of  his  lively  sketches 
of  vicious  or  ridiculous  characters  :  treatises  on  the  I/is 
tnry  of  Plants,  on  the  Causes  of  Plants ,  and  on  Stones  ;  a 
work  on  the  Senses,  and  several  fragments.  The  Charac¬ 
ters  served  as  theTnodel  f  »r  La  Brnydre’s  work  with  th 
same  title;  it  has  been  several  times  translated  into 
English,  French,  and  German. 

Tll<M>pm*u»'ti<*.  a.  [Gr.  Thens.  God,  and  pvnn,  to 
breathe.]  Proceeding  from  the  inspiration  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  Spirit. 

Tlie'oimeiisty,  n.  Divine  inspiration. 

Tlioor'lio*  n.  [It.  tinrba.)  (Mas.)  A  lute  of  large 
dimensions,  sometimes  called  the  arch -lute,  and  formerly 
used  for  striking  the  chords  of  the  thorough  bass  in  ac¬ 
companiments. 

Tlie'oreiil,  n.  [From  Gr.  theorcs,  to  look  out.J  A  T.  is 
properly  a  tiling  to  be  looked  at  or  seen,  and  is  used  in 
mathematics  to  signify  something  that  requires  to  be 
proved,  in  opposition  to  a  problem ,  which  is  something 
that  requires  to  he  done. 

Tlioorei  i<*,  T2i<‘or«kt  Seal,  a.  [Gr.  theoretikos.]  Per¬ 
taining  or  having  reference  to  theory;  depending  upon 
theory  or  speculation  ;  speculative;  as,  theoretical  ideas. 
—  Terminating  in  theory  or  speculation;  not  practical. 

Theoretically,  adv.  In  or  by  theory ;  speculatively. 

Theoretics,  n.  sing.  The  speculative  part  of  a  science. 

The  orist,  The'orizer,  n.  One  who  forms  theories. 

The  orize,  v.  n.  [Fr.  t'a'-riser.]  To  form  opinions 
solid v  by  theory  ;  to  speculate. 

The'ory,  n.  [Fr.  V>e<<rie ;  Lat.  and  Gr.  thenria,  from 
Gr.  th  corns,  a  spectator.]  Speculation;  hypothesis;  a 
doctrine  or  scheme  of  things,  which  terminates  in  spec¬ 
ulation  or  contemplation,  without  a  view  to  practice; 
the  rules,  or  abstract  principles  of  any  art,  considered 
without  reference  to  practice  ;  scientifically,  a  connected 
arrangement  of  facts,  according  to  their  bearing  on  some  j 
real  or  hypothetical  law. 


TheosophUm.  Thoos'opliy,  n.  The  belief  or 
the  system  of  the  theosopliists. 

1  S)co*<>|>li isl,  (-os'o-J  izt ,)  n.  [Gr.  theosoplws ,  wise  in 
the  things  of  God.]  One  of  that  class  of  mystical  re¬ 
ligious  thinkers  and  writers  who  aim  at  displaying,  or 
believe  themselves  to  possess,  a  knowledge  of  the  Di¬ 
vinity  and  llis  works  by  supernatural  inspiration.  The 
best-known  names  at  this  day  of  the  Theosophic  order 
are  those  of  Jacob  Boh  me,  Madame  Uuyon,  Swedenborg, 
Saint  Martin.  Scheliing  and  others,  who  regarded  the 
foundation  of  their  metaphysical  tenets  as  resting  on 
divine  intuition,  have  been  called  Theosopliists,  but  with 
less  exactness. 

Therapeu  tic,  Therapeu  tical,  a.  (Fr.  the'ra- 
peuto/ue ,  from  Gr.  therape.ne.in ,  to  heal.j  Curative  ;  per¬ 
taining,  or  having  reference  to  the  healing  art. 

Thcrupcu'ticM,  n.  sing.  (Med.)  That  department 
ot  the  science  which  deals  with  the  way  of  curing  dis¬ 
ease.  It  treats  of  the  symptoms  of  disease  and  the  con¬ 
clusions  to  be  drawn  from  them;  of  the  power  of  na¬ 
ture  and  how  far  it  may  be  relied  on  ;  of  the  modes  of 
operation  ot  the  various  remedies.  &c.  See  SUPPLEMENT. 

Tiicrupcu  list,  n.  A  person  skilled  in  therapeutics. 

Thera  win,  a  small  rocky  island  in  the  Grecian  Archi¬ 
pelago,  separated  from  the  N.YV.  coast  of  Sautorin  (lino. 
Thera)  by  a  narrow  channel.  Large  excavations  were 
lately  made  in  that  volcanic  island  for  the  extraction 
of  tufa  or  pumice  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  which  resulted,  in  1869,  in  the  discovery  of  a 
buried  city,  supposed  by  some  to  belong  to  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  anterior  to  the  Egyptians. 

Thc»r«‘,  (thdr,)  adv.  [A.S.  thcer  ]  In  that  place;  also,  in 
tin  place  most  distaut,  as  opposed  to  here.  There  is  used  to 
begin  sentences,  or  before  a  verb;  sometimes  pertinently, 
and  sometimes  without  signification. — There  is  also  used 
by  way  of  exclamation,  us  pointing  to  something  dis¬ 
tant ;  as,  look  there! 

Here  and  there,  in  one  place  and  another. 

Thereabout',  Thereabout*'.  adv.  Near  that 
place.  —  Nearly,  or  near  that  number,  degree,  quantity, 
or  extent ;  us,  a  couple  of  tons  or  thereabouts. —  Couc^  u- 
ing  that;  touching  that  matter.  (R.) 

The  reafter,  adv.  After  that;  afterward:  coming 
after;  as,  it  came  to  pass  thereafter.  —  According  to 
that;  accordingly;  as,  when  you  can  draw  the  head 
well,  proportion  the  body  thereafter. 

Thereat',  adv.  At  that  place. —  On  that  account. 

Tliere'foy.  adv.  By  that ;  by  means,  or  in  consequence, 
of  that ;  as,  the  paper  will  not  suffer  any  change  thereby. 

The  refor',  adv.  For  that,  or  this,  or  it. 

Therefore,  emij.  ami  adv.  For  that;  for  that,  or  this 
reason,  referring  to  something  previously  stated;  as,  he 
was  sick,  therefore  he  could  not  attend.  —Consequently; 
as,  he  prevaricates. therefore  lie  is  suspected. —  In  return 
or  recompense  for  this  or  that;  as,  We  have  forsaken 
all  and  followed  thee,  what  shall  we  have  therefore ?  ” 

Matt.  xix.  27. 

Therefrom',  adv.  From  this  or  that;  as,  the  leaves 
that  spring  therefrom  grow  white. 

Therein',  adv.  In  that  or  this  place,  time,  or  thing  ; 
as,  I  find  myself  unable  to  serve  you  therein. 

Thereinto',  adv.  Into  that :  into  that  place. 

Thereof,  (thur-dv',)  adv.  Of  that  or  this. 

Thereon',  adv.  On  that  or  this. 

Thereout',  adv.  Out  of  that  or  this. 

There  sa.  (St.,)  a  reformer  of  tin*  order  of  Carmelites, 
was  jj.  in  Old  Castile,  in  1515.  She  was  remarkable  al¬ 
most  from  infancy  for  her  fervent  piety,  but  through  a 
long  course  of  years,  periods  of  ascetic  devotion  alter¬ 
nated  with  periods  of  gaiety  and  indulgence  in  worldly 
pleasures,  accordingly  as  she  was  affected  by  great  sor¬ 
rows  or  was  free  from  them.  She  had  been  placed  in 
the  convent  of  the  Augustine  order  in  her  native  town, 
Avila,  soon  after  the  death  of  her  mother,  in  1527,  and 
she  took  the  vows  seven  years  later.  After  years  of 
painful  interior  conflicts,  she  resolved  to  attempt  the 
reform  of  lu*r  order,  which  she  commenced  by  founding, 
in  1562, another  convent  at  Avila,  in  whit  h  a  more  close 
ami  rigorous  observance  of  the  rule  should  be  enforced. 
The  new  society  was  called  the  “  Barefooted  Carme¬ 
lites,”  ami  other  houses  were  soon  founded.  St.  Theresa 
was  aided  in  her  pious  enterprise  by  the  co-operation 
of  John  de  Santa  Cruz.  D.  at  Alba.  1582,  and  was 
canonized  by  Gregory  XV'.  in  1621.  Her  remains  were 
removed  to  Avila  in  1585,  but  were  restored  to  Alba  in 
the  following  year  by  order  of  the  pope.  The  writings 
of  St.  Theresa,  chiefly  ascetic,  were  published  in  1675, 
in  2  vols.  folio,  and  haveseveral  times  been  republished. 
Among  them  is  her  Life,  written  by  herself,  that  lias 
been  translated  into  almost  all  European  languages,  and 
is  still  frequently  reprinted.  T.  describes  the  internal 
struggles  and  aspirations  of  her  heart,  and  her  frequent 
visions,  with  a  candor  that  cannot  bo  mistaken,  while 
the  excellence  of  language  and  style  of  her  works  have 
secured  for  them  a  place  in  the  history  of  Spanish  liter¬ 
ature. 

There 'so,  in  New  Torfr.n  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Jefferson 
co.,  aht.  20  m.  N  N.E  of  W  atertown  ;  pop.  ubt.  3.500. 

Theresa,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Dodge  co.,  20  hi.  S.  of  Fond  du  Lac ;  pop.  aht.  3,100. 

Tliere'siopel,  more  commonly  called  Maria-There- 
siopel  (G<t.  Theresienstadt).  an  important  town  of  the 
Servian  Woiwodschaft,  24  m.  W.S.W.  of  Szegedin,  on 
the  Palitsch  Lake.  It  is  well  built,  but  unpaved.  Manu¬ 
factures  of  leather  and  shoes,  linen-weaving,  dyeing, 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco  ami  fruits,  together  with  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  are  the  chief  branches  ol  industry.  Pop. 
57,450. 

Thereto,  ( thdr-too ',)  adv.  To  that  or  this. 

Thereunder,  adv.  Under  that  or  this. 

Thereunto,  adv.  Thereto;  unto  that  or  this. 
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Thereupon',  adv.  Upon  that  or  this.  —  On  account 
<>l  that;  in  cousequence  of  that. — Immediately;  at  once. 
Therewith',  adv.  With  that  or  this. 

(Note.  The  foregoing  compounds  of  there  with  the 
prepositions  are,  lor  the  most  part,  deemed  inelegant 
and  obsolete.) 

The'rine,  Tlieri'aea,  n.  [Fr.  theriaque ,  from  Lat. 
thrriac a.]  A  term  given  in  ancient  pharmacy  to  certain 
complex  remedies  supposed  to  lie  antidotes  to  poisous; 
they  were  usually  in  the  form  of  confections. 
Theriot'omy,  n.  [Gr.  thervm ,  a  wild  beast,  and 
temnein ,  to  cut.]  The  anutoiny  of  animals;  zootomy. 

Dwnglison. 

Ther  m;e.  n.  pi.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  therme ,  heat.J  Warm 
baths;  spas. 

(Antiq.)  In  the  Roman  Therm/e ,  the  baths  were  of 
secondary  importance.  They  were  a  Roman  adaptation 
of  the  Greek  gymnasium,  contained  exedrse  tor  the 
philosophers  and  rhetoricians  to  lecture  in,  porticoes 
for  the  idle,  and  libraries  for  the  learned,  ami  were 
adorned  with  marbles,  fountains,  and  shaded  walks  and 
plantations. 

Ther'inal,  a.  Pertaining  to  heat;  warm;  —  a  term 
chiefly  applied  to  warm  or  hot  springs;  as,  thermal 
waters. 

Theriiietograph,  (-m?.l'o-graf,)  n.  [Gr.  therme , 
heat,  metron ,  measure,  and  graphein ,  to  write.]  A  self- 
registering  thermometer,  especially  one  that  registers 
the  maximum  and  minimum  during  long  periods. 
Ther'inia,  an  island  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  belonging  to  the  Cyclades,  and 
situate  aht. 40  m.  from  the  island  of  Paros;  area,  48  sq. 
m. ;  pop  6,000. 

Ther  mie,  a.  [From  Gr.  therme ,  heat.]  Thermal ;  be¬ 
longing  or  having  reference  to  heat. 

Thernihlor,  (tair-me-dor' .)  (French  Hist.)  The  name 
of  the  llth  month  of  the  year  in  the  French  Republb 
can  calendar.  It  commenced  on  July  19,  and  ended  on 
August  17.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Gr.  Oc(>/io;, 
warm,  and  was  borrowed  from  the  great  lieat  which  char¬ 
acterizes  that  period  of  the  year.  It  was  the  month  sig¬ 
nalized  by  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre  and  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  thence  commonly  called  the  Revolution  of  Tlier- 
niidor ;  and  those  who  boasted  of  having  participated  in 
it  called  themselves  Thermidorians. 
Thermo-lmroni  eter.  n.  A  barometric  instrument 
graduated  for  giving  altitudes  by  the  boiliug-point  of 
water.  —  Dana. 

Thermoe'rosis,  n.  [Gr.  therme ,  beat, and  chrumis , col¬ 
oring.)  {Physics.)  A  red  flame  looked  at  through  a  red 
glass  appears  quite  bright,  hut  through  a  green  glass  it 
appears  dim  or  scarcely  visible.  8o  in  like  maimer  beat 
which  has  traversed  a  red  glass  passes  through  another 
red  glass  with  little  diminution,  but  is'  almost  com¬ 
pletely  stopped  by  a  green  glass.  To  these  different  ob¬ 
scure  calorific  rays  Melloui  gave  the  name  of  thermo- 
crosis  or  heat  coloration. 

Tlieraiio-riyiiAin'ies,  n.  sing.  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  mechanical  action  or  relations  of  heat. 
Thermo-elee'trie,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relatiug,  tc 
thermo-electricity. 

Thermo-electric'ify,  n.  (Physics.)  When  the 
junction  of  two  dissimilar  metals  is  heated  or  cooled, 
the  free  ends  being  joined  by  a  wire,  an  electric  current 
is  generated.  This  development  of  electricity  by  heat 
was  discovered  by  Prof.  Secbnch  in  1822,  and  lias  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  th er mo-elect ricit y.  The  intensity  of 
the  thermo-electric-current  depends  on  two  things:  the 
nature  of  the  metals  employed,  and  the  difference  in 
temperature  which  exists  between  the  two  ends  of  the 
metal  bars.  The  direction  of  the  current  can  l»o  under¬ 
stood  by  reference  to  the  annexed  figure.  A  represents 
a  bar  of  antimony,  B  a  bar  of  bismuth,  the  couplo 
being  soldered  at  the  point  C,  and  united  by  a  wire  xv. 
On  beating  the  junction  C  a  current  is  generated,  which 
moves  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  i.  e.  from  bismuth 
to  antimony  through  the  junction,  and  from  antimony 
to  bismuth  along  the  connecting  wire.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  C  bo  chilled,  the  current  is  reversed,  now  pass¬ 
ing  from  antimony  to  bismuth  across  the  junction.  By 
uniting  several  of  these  couples  so  as  to  have  alternate 
bars  of  bismuth  and  antimony  sol¬ 
dered  at  their  ends,  the  strength  of  the 
current  can  be  greatly  increased.  Thus 
multiplying  the  number  of  pairs,  and 
compactly  arranging  them  in  a  cubical 
shape,  Nobili  constructed  the  first 
thermo-electric  pile ,  an  instrument 
which  lias  becomo  invaluable  in  re¬ 
searches  on  radiant  beat.  When  one 
end  of  such  a  pile  is  heated,  a  current 
is  produced  which  moves  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction  when  the  other  end  is 
warmed.  The  existence  of  a  current, 
therefore,  depends,  as  already  stated, 
upon  the  difference  of  temperature  be¬ 
tween  the  two  opposite  faces  of  the 
pile,  and  within  certain  limits  the 
strength  ol  the  current  is  exactly  pro¬ 
portional  to  this  difference.  T.- E.  cur¬ 
rents  can  also  be  produced  in  a  circuit 
formed  of  a  single  metal.  If  a  straight  and  homo¬ 
geneous  wire  be  iieated,  no  current  is  produced:  but  if 
the  wire  be  coiled  or  knotted,  a  current  will  at  once 
flow  from  the  heated  part  to  that  in  which  the  homo¬ 
geneity  lias  Im-aji  destroyed.  Two  pieces  of  bismuth 
or  two  of  antimony  will  also  generate  a  current,  if  so 
placed  together  that  theircrystals  shall  occupy  different 
relative  positions.  The  origin  of  the  T.-E.  current  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  unequal  propagation  of  heat 
in  a  conducting  circuit.  The  electricity  is  not  created; 
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it  results  from  the  disappearance  of  an  equivalent 
amount  of  heat. 

Ther'niogen, (-jen,)  n.  [Gr.  therme ,  heat,  and  genein , 
to  produce.]  Caloric  ;  the  elementary  principle  of  heat; 
—  a  term  confined  chiefly  to  hot  springs. 

Tliermorogry, ».  A  discourse  or  treatise  on  heat ;  an 
account  of  heat. 

Thcrmo-iiftag'Bictisiii,  n.  The  relation  of  heat  to 
magnetism. 

Therm OEii'eter.  n.  [Gr.  therme ,  heat;  me.tron,  a 
measure.]  (Puysics.)  An  instrument  for  measuring 
heat,  founded  on  the  principle  that  solid,  liquid,  and 
gaseous  bodies  always  expand  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  temperature  to  which  they  are  subjected.  7’.  are  of 
various  constructions,  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended.  The  first  kind  of  T.  invented 
was  the  air  T.,  which  consisted  simply  of  a  bulb  of 
glass,  with  a  narrow  stem  dipping  into  a  colored  liquid. 
As  the  air  expanded  or  contracted  in  the  bulb,  the 
liquid  fell  or  rose  in  the  tube.  This  form  of  instrument 
was  too  much  ufiected  by  atmospheric  changes  to  be  of 
much  service.  A  modification  of  it  is  much  used  under 
the  name  of  the  Differential,  q  v.  The  T .,  as  at  pres¬ 
ent  constructed,  consists  of  a  bulb  of  glass,  to  which  a 
tube  is  attached,  sealed  at  the  end,  and  containing  mer¬ 
cury  or  spirits  of  wine.  The  operation  of  filling  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mercury  or  spirit  is 
at  its  boiling-point  when  the  tube  is  sealed,  in  order 
that  it  may  have  a  vacuum  above  it  when  it  contracts. 
A  good  mercurial  T.  should  bear  the  following  tests:  — 
When  immersed  in  melting  ice,  it  should  indicate  32° 
Fahr  ;  when  suspended  in  the  steam  of  water  boiling  in 
a  metallic  vessel,  the  mercury  should  remain  stationary 
at  212°  Fahr.  When  suddenly  inverted,  the  mercury 
should  fall  with  a  sharp  metallic  click,  showing  that  a 
perfect  vacuum  exists  in  the  tube.  The  bore  of  the  tube 
may  be  tested  by  separating  a  short  column  of  mercury, 
which  should  occupy  the  same  number  of  degrees  in  any 
part  of  the  tube.  The  thermometric  scale  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  differently  divided  in  different  countries.  In 
this  country,  and  in  England,  Fahrenheit’s  scale  is  used, 
the  difference  between  freezing  and  boiling  points  being 
180°;  the  former  being  32°,  the  latter  212°.  In  the 
Centigrade,  which  is  used  in  France,  Italy,  Ac.,  this  in¬ 
terval  is  divided  into  100°,  while  in  that  of  Reaumur, 
which  is  still  used  in  Germany  and  Russia,  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  is  divided  into  80°.  In  all  these  systems  the  de¬ 
grees  below  the  zero  0°of  the  scale  are  indicated  by  the 
sign  minus  ( — .)  In  England,  at  the  present  time,  most 
chemists  use  the  centigrade*  scale,  the  meteorologists 
holding  fast  to  Fahrenheit's  system.  In  most  chemical 
books,  tables  are  given,  showing  the  value  of  the  degrees 
on  one  scale  in  those  of  another.  The  following  formula 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose : 

F  into  C  =  |  (F  —32)  -  C.  C  into  F  =  f  (C  +  32)  =  F. 

R  intoF  =  ®(R+32)  =  F.  F  into  R  =  f  (F  — 32)  =  R. 
For  meteorological  purposes  the  most  useful  form  of 
instrument  is  the  maximum  and  minimum  self-register¬ 
ing  T.  The  maximum  instrument  is  an  ordinary  mer¬ 
curial  T ,  arranged  horizontally,  in  the  bore  of  which  is 
placed  a  small  piece  of  steel  wire,  in  the  empty  part  of 
the  tube.  The  instrument  is  set  l>y  drawing  the  wire 
down  to  the  mercury  with  a  small  magnet.  As  the  mer¬ 
cury  expands,  it  pushes  the  index  along,  leaving  it  be¬ 
hind  when  it  contracts.  The  minimum  instrument  is 
arranged  in  a  similar  manner,  spirit  being  used  instead 
of  mercury,  and  a  little  enamel  tube  containing  an  atom 
of  steel  wire  forming  the  index.  This  is  placed  below 
the  surface  of  the  spirit,  and  is  drawn  hack  by  it  when 
it  contracts,  hut  is  not  pushed  forward  when  it  expands. 
There  are  numerous  other  maximum  and  minimum  in¬ 
struments  (see  Fig.  1770),  but  of  too  complicated  a  na¬ 
ture  for  description  here.  For  meteorological  use  the 
scale  is  generally  marked  in  an  ivory,  boxwood,  or  en¬ 
amelled  slab,  placed  behind  the  tube,  but  for  chemical 
purposes  the  degrees  are  marked  on  the  tube  itself  with 
a  diamond,  a  piece  of  white  enamel  being  often  let  into 
the  glass  to  form  a  background.  For  the  measurement 
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of  degrees  of  bent  beyond  f>00°  Faltfe.  pyrometers  are 
used.  The  most  exact  of  these  is  that  devised  by  Prof. 
Daniel.  A  good  pyrometer  is  however,  a  desideratum. 
Bregnet's  metallic  T.  (Fig.  2493)  Is  an  application  of  the 
unequal  expausion  of  different  metals ;  a  compound 


bar  of  platinum,  gold,  and  silver,  is  rolled  into  an  ex¬ 
tremely  thin  ribtttm,  which  is  coiled  into  a  spiral,  the 
platinum  outermost,  one  end  being  fixed  and  the  other 
acting  on  an  index  moving  over  a  circular  scale;  the 
silver,  expanding  most  with  heat,  tends  to  unbend  the 
spiral,  and  moves  the  index.  This  T.  is  both  exceedingly 
sensitive  and  accurate,  and  cau  be  used  fur  very  high 
temperatures.  See  Supplement. 

Chromatic  T.  When  the  edge  of  a  rectangular  plate 
of  glass  is  applied  to  a  piece  of  heated  metal,  or  other 
substance  having  a  temperature  different  from  that  of 
the  glass  and  exposed  to  a  beam  of  polarized  light,  col¬ 
ored  fringes  are  developed;  and  as  the  particular  tints 
depend  on  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the 
glass  (which  is  supposed  to  be  known)  and  that  of  the 
substance  to  which  it  is  applied,  the  color  of  the  central 
fringe  affords  a  means  of  inferring  approximately  the 
temperature  of  the  substance.  Hence  the  term  C.  T. 

Theriiiunud  rie,  TBiorDiiomct  rieal,  a.  Per¬ 
taining  or  relating  to  a  thermometer;  as,  the  thermo- 
metrical  tube. —  Obtained  by  means  of  a  thermometer; 
as,  t/iermometrical  observations. 

Tiler nioinet/rically,  ado.  In  a  thcrmometrical 
manner. 

Thermopylae,  (ther-mnp'i-le,)  a  pass  in  the  N.E.  of 
Greece,  at  the  base  of  Mount  (Eta,  famous  for  the  fate 
of  Leonidas  and  his  300  Spartans,  who  here  devoted 
themselves  to  their  country,  480  13.  c.  It  consists  of  a 
narrow  passage,  between  high  cliff's  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  the  sea,  or  an  impassable  marsh,  formed  by 
alluvial  deposits,  9  m.  from  Lamia  (Fig.  1557). 

TBaer'aaioscogac,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  therme,  heat,  and 
skopein ,  to  view.]  An  instrument  by  which  changes 
of  temperature  are  indicated. 

Tlier'mosint.  n.  [Gr.  therme ,  thermos ,  and  istanai , 
to  set.]  A  self-acting  physical  apparatus  for  regulating 
temperature  by  the  unequal  expansion  of  different 
metals  by  heat. 

Tliermo-f  eiisaon,  (-ten' shun,)  n.  [Gr.  thermos ,  and 
Eng.  tension. J  A  stretching  or  expanding  by  heat,  us 
<*’  iron. 

Tliermot  ics,  n.  sing.  The  science  of  heat,  as  regards 
its  action  upon  matter. 

Therst'tes.  ( Homeric  JTist.)  An  officer,  the  most  de¬ 
formed  and  illiberal  of  the  Greeks  during  the  Trojan 
war.  lie  was  fond  of.ridiculing  his  fellow-soldiers,  par¬ 
ticularly  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  and  Ulysses.  Achilles 
killed  him  with  one  blow  of  his  fist,  because  he  laughed 
at  his  mourning  the  death  of  Penthesilea. 

Thesau  rus,  n.  [Lat.J  A  repository  or  treasury,  as 
of  general  or  cyclopaedic  knowledge  ;  a  lexicon. 

These,  (thets^)  pronominal  ad j.  The  plural  of  Tins,  q.  v. 
These  is  opposed  to  those ,  as  this  is  to  that ,  and  when  two 
persons  or  tilings,  or  collection  of  things,  are  named, 
these  refers  to  the  things  or  persons  which  are  nearest 
in  place  or  order,  or  which  are  last  mentioned. 

The'sensi.  ( Heroic  J/ist)  A  king  of  Athens,  and 
the  son  of  iEgeus  by  iEthra,  the  daughter  of  Pittheus, 
was  educated  at  the  house  of  his  father-in-law  at  Troe- 
zene.  On  arriving  at  years  of  maturity  he  was  sent  by 
his  mother  to  Athens,  a  sword  being  given  him  by 
which  he  might  make  himself  known  to  yEgeus.  On 
his  way  from  Troezene  he  destroyed  Corynetes,  Sigomis, 
Sciron,  Cercyon,  Procrustes,  and  the  celebrated  Phsea. 
He  was  not  well  received  at  Athens,  and  Medea  at¬ 
tempted  to  poison  him  before  his  arrival  was  publicly 
known.  The  Pallatides,  who  attempted  to  assassinate 
him,  he  put  to  death  by  his  own  hand.  He  next  de¬ 
stroyed  the  bull  of  Marathon;  and  at  Crete,  by  means 
of  Ariadne,  who  was  enamored  of  him,  he  killed  the 
Minotaur,  and  thereby  redeemed  the  Athenians  from 
the  annual  tribute  of  seven  chosen  youths  and  as  many 
virgins,  to  be  devoured  by  the  monster.  On  ascending 
his  father's  throne  ho  ruled  the  Athenians  witli  mild¬ 
ness,  made  new  laws  and  regulations,  and  by  his  policy 
won  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  the  Lnpitlne.  T.,  in 
conjunction  with  I’irithous,  carried  off  Helen,  the 
daughter  of  Leda,  but  whom  he  was  compelled  to  re¬ 
store.  While  he  was  in  captivity,  Mnestheus  obtained 
the  crown,  and  T.  on  his  return  attempted  to  eject  the 
usurper,  but,  failing,  ho  retired  to  the  court  of  Ly- 
comedes,  king  of  the  island  of  Scyros,  who,  jealous  of  his 
fame,  carried  him  to  a  high  rock  and  threw  him  down 
a  precipice.  The  children  of  T after  the  death  of  Mues- 
theus,  recovered  the  Athenian  throne. 

TBae'sis,  n. ;  pi.  Theses,  f  Lat.,  from  Gr.  tithe  mi,  to  set 
or  place.]  In  a  general  sense,  a  term  applied  to  denote 
any  proposition,  affirmative  or  negative,  which  is  laid 
down  or  advanced  to  be  supported  by  argument;  but 
it  is  more  particularly  applied  to  those  questions  which 
are  propounded  in  most  of  the  European  universities 
to  the  students  previously  to  their  obtaininga degree. — 
Hence,  an  essay  or  dissertation  composed  upon  a  definite 
or  specific  theme. 

(Mus.)  The  depression  of  the  hand  in  marking  or 
beating  time. 

(Pros.)  The  depression  of  the  voice  in  pronouncing 
the  syllables  of  a  word.  Also,  the  part  of  the  foot  upon 
which  such  depression  falls. 

TBacHDiaotBacto,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  thesmothetes.]  (Gr. 
Antiq.)  Same  as  Archon,  q.  v. 

TBievpiaaa,  </.  [From  Gr.  Thespis ,  the  reputed  founder 
of  the  Greek  drama,  who  was  b.  at  Xarca,  in  Attica,  and 
flourished  abt.  550  b.  c.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
representation  of  dramatic  tragedy,  or  to  the  Tragic 
Muse;  as,  the  Thespian  net . 

TBaes'gam*.  (Myth.)  A  king  of  the  Thespiades,  and 
father  of  50  daughters,  all  of  whom  bore  children  to 
Hercules.  The  Thespiades  were  conducted  to  Sardinia 
by  Iolys. 

TIaessalo 'iiians,  (Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  tue.) 
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(Script.)  Two  books  of  the  New  Testament,  the  au¬ 
thenticity  and  canonical  authority  of  which  have  been 
admitted  from  the  earliest  ages  by  all  who  have  received 
any  of  Paul's  epistles.  The  first  epistle  was  written 
by  the  Apostle  from  Corinth,  and  not  from  Athens,  as 
the  subscription  imports,  about  a.  d.  52.  Its  design  was 
to  confirm  the  Thessalonians  in  the  faith,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  a  patient  and  consistent  profession  of 
Christianity.  In  liis  second  epistle,  which  was  evi¬ 
dently  written  soon  after  t lie  first,  and  from  the  same 
place,  the  Apostle  endeavors  to  dissipate  a  mistaken 
notion,  that  the  coming  of  Christ,  which  lie  had  referred 
to,  was  near  at  hand.  The  rest  of  the  epistle  consists 
of  expressions  of  affection  to  the  Thessalonians,  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  them,  prayers  on  their  behalf,  uud  exhorta¬ 
tions  and  directions  suited  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed. 

TBacssafloia  ic*a,  the  nncient  name  of  Salonica,  q.  v. 

Tlaen'saly,  the  largest  political  division  of  ancient 
Greece,  lay  to  the  S.  of  Macedonia  and  the  E.  of  Epirus, 
being  separated  from  the  latter  by  Mount  Pindns,  and 
from  the  former  by  the  Camhuiiian  Mountains,  the 
iEgean  Sea  bounding  it  on  the  E.,  and  the  Maliac  Gulf 
and  Mount  Gita  on  the  S.  Thessaly  proper  is  a  vast 
plain  shut  in  on  every  side  by  mountains;  on  the  N. 
and  W.  by  those  already  named,  on  the  S.  by  Mount 
Olhrys,  and  on  the  K.  by  Mounts  Pelion  and  Ossa,  the 
only  opening  being  the  Vale  of  Tempo  (Fig.  1195)  in  the 
N.E.,  between  Ossa  and  Olympus.  The  plain  of  T.  is 
said  at  one  time  to  have  been  a  vast  lake,  the  waters  of 
which  found  an  outlet  by  the  Vale  of  Tempo.  This 
plain  is  drained  chiefly  by  the  river  Peneius  (now  Sa- 
lambria ),  which  traverses  the  country  in  a  N.E.  direc¬ 
tion,  and  its  tributaries,  and  is  the  most  fertile  in  all 
Greece.  Pharsalia,  one  of  the  plains  of  T.%  is  memora¬ 
ble  for  being  the  scene  of  the  decisive  action  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey.  T.  now  forms  part  of  the  Turkish 
prov.  of  Salonica  ( Soloyiki ),  and  has  a  pop.  of  about 
300,000,  five-sixths  of  whom  are  Greeks. 

T3at»'ta,  n.  [Gr.J  The  unlucky  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  so  named  from  its  being  the  first  letter  of 
thamatos.  death  ;  —  it  corresponds  with  the  English  th. 

TBaelL>a*<l,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  on  the 
Uuse,  29  m.  from  Norwich.  Pop.  4,000. 

Tlaetford,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-town  ship  of  Genesee 
co.,  abt.  12  m.  N.E.  of  Flint:  pop.  abt.  1.400. 

TBaet  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township  of 

Orange  co.,  33  m.  S.S.E.  of  Montpelier ;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

Tiae'tis.  (Myth.)  One  of  the  sea-deities,  who  was 
courted  by  Neptune  and  Jupiter.  But  when  the  gods 
were  informed  that  the  son  she  should  bring  forth  must 
become  greater  than  his  father,  they  ceased  their  solici¬ 
tations  ;  and  Peletis,  the  son  of  JEacus,  was  permitted 
to  gain  Her  hand.  T.  became  mother  of  several  children, 
among  them  Achilles,  whom  she  rendered  invulnerable 
by  plunging  him  in  the  waters  of  the  Styx,  except  that 
part  of  the  heel  by  which  she  held  him. 

TfiacVairj'y,  n.  [Or.  theourgia  —  theios,  divine,  and  ergou, 
work.]  The  power  of  doing  supernatural  things  by  law¬ 
ful  means, as  prayer  to  God. —  Also,  supernatural  magic, 
as  distinguished  from  natural  magic. 

Tflaey,  (thd,)  pron.  pi. ;  (old.  them.)  [A.  S.  thage. ,  these.] 
The  nominative  plural  of  he,  she. ,  or  it;  the  men,  the 
women,  the  animals,  the  things.  It  is  used  indefinitely, 
ns  our  ancestors  used  man;  us ,  they  say,  that  is,  it  is 
said  by  persons  indefinitely. 

Tla i'naa-sBiaaa.  (Chin.,  “ celestial  mountains,”)  a  lofty 
chain  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  forming  the  N.  boundary 
of  the  great  table-land  of  Central  Asia,  and  extending 
between  Lat.  42°  and  43°  N.,  Lon.  80°  to  90°  E. 

Tflaalx*?,  or  'H’aBact*  (tib'et  or  tib-et\)  (native  Toup'ho, 
Bhote. ,  and  Pue-koachim,  “snowy  region  of  the  north,”) 
a  very  extensive  region  of  Central  Asia,  mostly  com¬ 
prised  within  the  Chinese  empire,  between  Lat.  22°  and 
31°  N.,  and  Lon.  72°  and  104°  FI.,  having  N.  Chinese 
Turkestan  and  the  desert  of  Gobi,  E.  the  Chinese  prov. 
of  Se-tchuen,  S.  Yunan,  N.  Birmah  and  the  Great  Hima¬ 
laya,  separating  it  from  Assam, Bootan,  Sikkim, Nepaul, 
and  the  upper  British  provs.,  and  W.  the  Punjab  terri¬ 
tories  N.  of  the  Himalaya,  Budukh-slutn,  the  Beeloofc- 
Tagli  Mountains.  &c.  The  W.  parts  of  this  vast  tract, 
called  Little T., including  Ladakh,  Le,  and  Bailee,  appear, 
however,  to  be  independent  of  China.  Its  boundaries 
on  every  side  hut  the  S.  being  so  uncertain,  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  country  so  limited,  it  is  impossible  to 
form  anything  like  an  accurate  estimate  either  of  its 
area  or  population.  T.,  though  it  does  not  include  the 
highest  summits  of  the  Himalaya,  comprises  a  large 
portion  of  the  elevated  table  land  in  the  centre  of  the 
continent,  with  the  sources  of  almost  all  the  great  riv¬ 
ers  of  S.  Asia,  including  the  Indus,  Sutlej,  Ganges, 
Brahmapootra,  Irrawadi,  Thaulweng,  and  Menam-kong 
or  river  of  Cambodia,  as  well  as  those  of  the  great  Chinese 
rivers,  the  Yang-tse-kiangand  the  Iloang-ho.  Its  moun¬ 
tain-chains  generally  run  parallel  to  the  Great  Hima¬ 
laya,  ot  whjch  T.  is  the  N.  slope;  but  some  are  said  to 
stretch  in  a  N.E.  direction  to  the  frontiers  of  K<»ko-nor, 
and  others  extend  from  N.  to  S.  between  the  valleys  of 
the  great  rivers  in  the  S  E.  T.  has  numerous  lakes. 
The  chief  are  the  Tengkiri-nor  (the  largest,  about  110 
in.  N.W.  of  Lassa),  ami  the  lake  Palte  or  Yamo-ronk  IS. 
of  the  San-po  River,  which  surrounds  in  the  form  of  a 
ring  a  largo  island  of  a  shape  Rimilar  to  its  own).  T. 
strikes  a  traveller,  at  first  sight,  as  one  of  the  least- 
favored  countries  under  heaven.  It  exhibits  only  low, 
rocky  hills,  without  any  visible  vegetation,  or  extensive, 
arid  plains,  both  of  the  most  stern  and  stubborn  aspect, 
promising  ns  little  as  they  produce:  and  it  is  in  general 
extremely  bare  of  trees  and  the  larger  vegetable  pro¬ 
ducts. —  Climate..  The  temperature  and  seasons  possess 
a  remarkable  uniformity.  The  same  division  takes 
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place  here  as  in  the  more  southern  region  of  Bengal:! 
aim  ing  the  spring,  a  variable  atmosphere,  heat,  thunder- 1 
storms. ami  occasionally  refreshing  showers;  from  June 
to  September,  heavy  ami  continued  rains;  from  October 
to  March,  a  clear  and  uniform  sky.  For  three  months 
of  this  season,  a  degree  of  cold  is  felt,  far  greater,  per¬ 
haps,  than  is  known  to  prevail  in  Europe.  Its  extreme 
severity  is  more  particularly  confined  to  the  S.  bound- 
ary  of  T,  near  the  elevated  range  of  mountains  which 
divides  it  from  Assam,  Bootan,  aud  Nepaul.  The  sum¬ 
mits  of  these  are  covered  all  the  year  with  snow  ;  and 
their  vicinity  is  remarkable,  at  all  seasons,  for  the  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  winds.  —  Zniil.  T .,  though  barren  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  produce,  teems  with  animal  life.  The  variety  and 
abundance  of  wild  fowl,  game,  and  beasts  of  prey,  flocks, 
droves,  and  herds  is  astonishing.  Among  the  most  re¬ 
markable  animals  are  the  cattle,  which  are  extremely 
useful  to  the  inhabitants.  The  hull  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  yak  of  Tartary,  or  bushy-tailed  bull ‘of  T. 


Fig.  2494.  —  tiiibet  dog. 


The  musk-deer  also  abounds  in  the  coldest  parts  of  the 
mountains;  and  the  goat,  which  yields  the  materials 
lor  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  shawls,  is  also  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  these  regions.  This  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  species  of  goats.  Wild  horses  are  found  ;  and 
there  is  also  a  fine  race  of  dogs.  Among  the  most  valu¬ 
able  and  useful  animals  of  T.  is  the  breed  of  sheep, 
which  merits  a  distinguished  rank.  The  flocks  of  these 
are  numerous;  and  upon  them  the  inhabitants  place 
their  chief  reliance  for  present  support  as  well  as  for 
winter  food.  —  Prod .  The  usual  crops  are  wheat,  pease, 
and  barley;  but  in  many  parts  these  grains  never  ripen. 

—  Minerals.  Gold,  copper, cinnabar,  and  lead.  In  many 
cases,  however,  these  cannot  he  worked,  lor  want  of  fuel 
to  smelt  the  ores.  The  dung  of  animals  is  the  only 
substance  used  for  fuel;  and  with  that  alone  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  excite  a  degree  of  heat  sufficiently  intense 
for  such  purposes.  Thus  situated,  the  most  valuable 
discovery  for  them  would  b**  that  of  a  coal-mine.  Tin- 
cnl  is  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities.  It  is  a  fossil, 
brought  to  market  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  dug  out 
of  the  l  ike,  and  afterwards  refined  into  borax  iu  Europe. 

—  Exports.  To  China,  gold-dust,  precious  stones,  musk, 
and  woollen  cloths;  to  Bengal,  gold-dust,  musk,  tincal. 
The  roads  and  bridges  are  much  inferior  to  those  of 
China,  and  greatly  impede  the  progress  of  commerce. — 
Religion.  Buddhism,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  seat;  and 
the  country  abounds  with  temples.  It  is  said  that  there 
are  about  80.000  lamas,  or  priests,  supported  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  government.  —  Race.  Mongol.  —  Estirn.  pop. 
6,000.000. —  T.  enjoys  but  the  shadow  of  independence, 
being  ruled  by  Chinese  sovereigns,  who  obtained  their 
ascendancy  over  it  in  1720,  by  interfering  in  the  intes¬ 
tine  commotions  by  which  the  country  was  then  agitated. 

Thibetan,  {tib'-~)  a.  (Ge»g.)  Pertaining  or  having 
reference  to  Thibet. 

— to.  (Grog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Thibet. 

Til ib'et -clot  li.  n.  A  camlet  or  fabric  made  of  coarse 
goat’s  hair.  —  Simmom/s. 

Tliihmleatix,  {tib-o-dn',)  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village, 
cap.  of  La  Fourche  parish,  100  m.  W.S.YV.  of  New  Or¬ 
leans  ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Thick,  a.  ( comp  thicker;  superl.  thickest.)  [A.  S. 
t/iic.]  Denso;  close;  compact;  inspissated;  —  opposed 
to  thin  :  as,  a  thick  log  — Turbid  ;  muddy  :  not  clear  or 
transparent:  as,  thick  liquor.  —  Noting  the  diameter 
of  a  solid  body;  as.  a  slab  of  timber  twelve  inches  thick. 

—  Following  in  quick  succession;  closely  planted  or 
set:  abundant;  close  or  crowded  in  space;  not  easily 
pervious;  as,  a  thick  wood,  a  thick  concourse  of  people, 
honors  were  showered  thick  upon  him,  Ac. —  Having 
mor*1  depth  or  extent  from  one  surface  to  its  opposite 
than  usual ;  as.  a  thick  board,  a  thick  sheet  of  paper.— 
Without  proper  intervals  of  articulation;  not  having 
due  distinction  of  syllables;  as,  to  speak  thick,  a  thick 
delivery  of  words,  Ac. —  Somewhat  deaf,  dull,  or  obtuse 
in  the  auditory  nerves;  as,  a  person  thick  of  hearing. — 
Intimately  acquainted;  on  terms  of  close  or  familiar 
friendship;  as,  they  are  as  thick  as  two  thieves.  (Col.) 

(Note.  Thick  enters  into  frequent  combination  with 
other  words  in  the  formation  of  such  sell-explaining 
compounds  as  th ick- bodied,  MicA'-lipped,  2/uc A.*- necked, 
£/u‘cA>ribb'*d,  MicA-strewn.  and  the  like.) 

The  thickest  part,  or  the  time  when  anything  is 
thickest;  as.  he  fell  in  the  thick  of  the  fight. 

Th>ck  and  thin,  whatever  is  in  the  way,  great  or 
little ;  as,  a  thick  and  thin  partisan. 

— adv.  Frequently;  fast;  as,  “  </ncA-beating  feet”  ( Dry- 
den.)  —  Closely ;  as.  an  acre  of  land  thick  sown  with 
grain. — To  a  great  depth,  or  to  a  thicker  depth  than  is 
common  ;  as,  cheeks  covered  thick  with  paint,  land 
strewn  thick  with  lime. 


! — v.  a.  To  thicken;  to  make  thick;  to  curdle;  as,  terror 
I  is  apt  to  thick  men’s  blood.  (R. ) 

TJiick-aml-tliiil,  a.  (Naut.)  With  one  of  the 
sheaves  larger  than  the  other;  —  said  of  a  tackle-block. 

Through  thick-and-thin,  through  all  Impediments, 
difficulties,  or  trials;  through  every  fortune;  as,  a  lover 
of  his  country  will  stick  by  her  through  thick-and-thin. 

Th  ic*kpn,  ( thik'n ,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  thiccian.]  To  make 
thick  or  thicker,  in  any  seuses  of  the  word ;  as,  (1.)  To 
make  dense  or  concrete;  to  inspissate;  as,  to  thicken 
varnish.  (2.)  To  fill  up  interstices  or  openings  in:  to 
make  close;  as,  to  thicken  a  plantation  of  young  trees. 
(3.)  To  make  frequent,  or  more  frequent  or  numerous; 
as,  to  thicken  blows. 

— v.  to.  To  become  thick  or  more  thick  in  any  senses  of 
the  word  ;  as,  (1.)  To  be  inspissated  ;  to  become  more 
deiise  or  less  tenuous  ;  as,  paint  thickens,  a  fog  thickens 
by  degrees.  (2.)  To  become  dark,  gloomy,  or  obscure ; 
as,  the  approaching  night  thickens,  the  clouds  thicken 
for  rain,  Ac.  (3.)  To  become  consolidated  or  more  com¬ 
pact  ;  to  concrete  ;  as,  sap  thickens  into  wood.  (4.)  To 
press;  to  be  crowded;  to  become  close  or  more  thick 
and  numerous;  as,  the  mob  thickens  each  minute.  (5.) 
To  become  quick,  brisk,  or  animated ;  as,  the  plot 
thickens ,  the  tight  thickens. 

Thick  Vn  ieftg',  to.  Something  put  Into  a  liquid  or  any 
mass  to  make  it  more  thick  or  concrete. 

Thick  et,  n.  [From  thick. J  A  coppice;  a  small  wood, 
or  collection  of  trees  or  shrubs  thickly  set;  as,  the 
chief  thicket  of  the  park  —  Shaks. 

Thick  -hrail.  n.  A  thick-headed,  and,  hence,  stupid 
person  :  a  dolt;  one  of  dull  intellects. 

Thick'i*h,  a.  Somewhat  thick;  of  medium  thickness  ; 
as,  a  thickish  slice  of  bread. 

Thick  -knee,  to.  (Zobl.)  The  common  name  of  the 
genus  Oedicnemus,  family  Charadridie ,  comprising  Eu¬ 
ropean  birds  which  differ  from  the  true  plovers  in  hav¬ 
ing  both  mandibles  inflated  towards  the  tip,  aud  not 
merely  the  upper  mandible. 

Thickly,  ado.  In  a  thick  manner  or  condition. 

Thick'iBtkss,  to.  State  or  quality  of  being  thick  ; 
denseness;  state  of  being  concrete  or  inspissated;  den¬ 
sity;  consistence;  as,  the  thickness  of  the  atmosphere, 
of  paint,  mortar,  blood,  soup,  and  the  like. — The  extent 
of  a  body  from  side  to  side,  or  from  surface  to  surface  ; 
as,  the  thickness  of  a  plank,  the  thickness  of  a  wall,  Ac. — 
State  of  being  close,  dense,  or  impervious;  as,  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  forest  shade.  —  Closeness  of  the  parts;  state 
of  being  crowded  or  near;  as,  the  thickness  of  trees  in  a 
plantation. — Lack  of  quickness, sharpness,  or  acuteness  ; 
dullness  of  the  auricular  sense;  as,  thickness  of  hear¬ 
ing. — Wanting  clear  articulation  or  syllabic  pronuncia¬ 
tion  ;  as,  thickness  of  utterance. 

Thick'set,  a.  Planted  in  close  contiguity;  as,  a  thick¬ 
set  hedge.  —  Stout ;  burly  ;  having  a  short,  thick  body  ; 
as,  a  thickset  man. 

— n.  A  hedge  closely  or  thickly  planted  with  sets. — A 
kind  of  stout,  twilled  cotton  cloth;  a  kind  of  fustian 
cord  or  velveteen.  —  Simmonds. 

Tliiek'-skisi,  Tliick'-**kull,  to.  A  coarse,  gross- 
minded  person  :  a  numskull;  a  dullard  ;  one  notable  for 
excessive  stupidity. 

Tliiek'-skimied,  Tliiek'-skulled,  a.  Possess¬ 
ing  a  thick  skin  or  cuticle.  —  Hence,  by  analogy,  stupid  ; 
gross;  dull ;  obtuse;  lacking  intelligence  or  sensibility  ; 
as.  a  thick-skinned  ignoramus. 

Thief,  {the/,)  n. ;  pi.  Thieves  (thevz.)  [A.  S  then >ft  the/; 
Icel.  thi'i/r.)  A  person  guilty  of  theft  or  larceny;  one 
who  secretly,  unlawfully,  and  feloniously  takes  the 
goods  or  personal  property  of  another;  one  who  takes 
the  property  of  another  wrongfully,  either  secretly-or 
by  violence. — An  excrescence  in  the  snuff  of  a  candle. 

Thief-catcher,  Thief-taker,  to.  An  old  term 
for  a  detective  police-officer.  See  Detective. 

Tliie!,  or  Ticl,  (teel,)  a  town  of  Holland,  near  the  river 
Waal,  20  m.  from  Utrecht;  pop.  5,742. 

Thiel t,  ( feelt ,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  West  Flanders.  18 
in.  from  Ghent.  Manu/.  Linens,  lace,  Ac.  Pop.  14,216. 

Thioiisville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Ozaukee  co., 
on  Milwaukee  River,  abt.  15  m.  N.  of  Milwaukee. 

Thierry,  Amedee  Simon  Dominique.  ( tee-er-re ,)  a  French 
historian,  B.  at  Blois,  1797,  was  made  a  member -of  the 
Institute,  1841,  and  senator,  1860.  He  assisted  his 
brother  Augustine  in  several  of  the  great  works  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  latter,  and  himself  wrote,  Histoire  de 
Gaulois,  1828 ;  Histoire  de  la  Gaul*  sous  V Administra¬ 
tion  Romaine ,  1840-2,  a  continuation  of  the  former 
work  ;  Rccits  e.t  Nouveaux  Rccits  de  V  Histoire  Romaine , 
1860-4;  Tableaux  de  V Empire.  Romaine,  1862;  and  His¬ 
toire  d'Attila  et  de  ses  Successeurs ,  a  new  edition  in  L*>64 
D.  1878. 

Thierry,  Jacques  Nicolas  Augustin,  an  eminent 
French  historian,  n.  at  Blois,  1795.  Educated  at  the 
college  of  his  native  town,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1814,  an 
ardent  enthusiastic  youth,  full  of  theories  and  specula¬ 
tive  inquiries,  and  threw  himself  into  the  Socialist 
school  of  St.  Simon,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  pub¬ 
lished  several  political  pamphlets.  Disappointed  in 
this  quarter,  he  commenced  writing  for  the  press,  aud 
his  pen  was  engaged  in  a  constant  supply  of  political 
and  historical  articles  to  the  Censeur  Europeen ,  and  the 
Courrier  Francois.  These  papers  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  brilliant  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  Eng¬ 
land,  which  appeared  in  1825,  and  gained  him  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation.  His  tame  is  sustained  by  his  Letters 
on  the  History  of  France ,  published  two  years  later. 
His  sight  and  his  nervous  system  now  tailed  him  ;  but 
though  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  total 
blindness,  his  mental  eye  remained  nndimmed,  and  his 
vigor  unabated.  Receiving  material  assistance  from 
his  brother,  Amedee,  and  his  wife,  Julia  Thierry,  he 
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continued  to  issue  to  the  world  his  philosophic  thoughts 
in  various  essays,  which  he  subsequently  reprinted  in 
a  collective  form.  In  ISP.)  he  published  his  work,  en¬ 
titled  Rccits  des  temps  Mt roving ie ns,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
plores  a  considerable  portion  of  the  traditionary  re¬ 
cords  of  that  time;  and  which  contains,  among  other 
interesting  features,  an  autobiography.  His  last  work 
was  his  essay  on  the  History  o/  the  Tiers  Elat.  It  was 
published  in  1853,  and  is  marked  by  the  same  pictu¬ 
resque  style  and  felicity  of  observation  for  which  his 
previous  works  were  conspicuous.  D.  1856. 

'fillers,  Louis  Adolphe,  a  French  historian  and  states¬ 
man,  b.  1797, at  Marseilles,  where  his  father  was  a  work¬ 
ing  locksmith,  obtained  admission  to  the  public  schools, 
in  which  he  made  marked  progress,  and  studied  geome¬ 
try  with  a  view  to  the  military  profession.  His  friends 
decided  to  bring  him  up  to  the  law,  and  he  was  seut  to 
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Aix,  where  in  due  time  he  made  his  appearance  at  the 
bar.  but  with  very  indifferent  success.  This  disappoint¬ 
ment  induced  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  literature, 
aud  he  accordingly  set  out  for  Paris.  By  great  perse¬ 
verance  he  gained  a  footing  in  literary  society,  and  hav¬ 
ing  obtained  an  introduction  to  the  conductor  of  the 
Constitutionnel,  was  engaged  to  write  political  articles. 

The  first  volume  of  his  History  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  appeared  in  1823.  and  the  tenth  and  last  in  1832. 

This  work,  highly  appreciated  for  its  brilliant  style  and 
historical  accurateness,  won  for  him  great  popularity 
with  the  public  at  large,  and  lias  passed  through  more 
than  20  editions.  In  the  National,  T.  opposed  the  un¬ 
constitutional  proceedings  of  Charles  X.  and  his  minister 
Polignac,  and,  after  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  held 
various  minor  official  posts,  and  was  made  Under-Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  under  Lafitte’s  administration.  About 
this  period  he  was  elected  deputy  for  Aix,  and  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  financial  ability  and  oratorical 
power.  In  1832  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  in¬ 
terior,  which  he  soon  exchanged  for  the  portfolio  of 
Commerce  and  Public  Works.  In  1836  he  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  and  j 

in  March,  1840,  again  held  that  office.  During  bis 
ministry,  the  Eastern  question  having  been  settled  by 
Russia,  England,  and  Austria,  without  consulting  France, 

T.,  resenting  warmly  this  insult  to  his  country,  and 
convinced  that  war  alone  could  again  raise  France  to  its 
proper  standing,  was  fearlessly  preparing  for  such  an 
emergency,  and  constructed  the  fortifications  of  Paris. 

But  at  last  he  could  not  prevail  upon  Louis  Philippe  to 
resort  to  such  desperate  means.  T.  resigned  his  power¬ 
less  premiership,  and  thenceforth  was  never  more  re¬ 
called  to  the  control  of  public  affairs.  He  employed 
his  leisure  in  writing  his  History  of  the.  Consulate  and 
Empire  (20  vols.  8vo,  1845-1862),  which  has  been  several 
times  translated  in  almost  all  the  European  languages, 
and  is  one  of  the  greatest  historical  works  of  the  age. 

The  revolution  of  February,  1848,  found  him  unprepared, 
and  when  the  republic  was  proclaimed,  T.  joined  the 
National  Guard,  with  a  musket  on  his  shoulder.  1 1  is 
talents  and  caution,  however,  secured  him  a  position,  first 
in  the  Constituent,  and  then  in  the  National  Assembly. 

On  the  elevation  of  Louis-Napoleon  to  the  Presidency, 
it  was  thought  by  many  that  7’.,  whom  the  prince  had 
proclaimed  as  his  minister  in  the  abortive  expedition 
of  Boulogne,  in  1840,  would  take  office;  but  though  lie 
professed  to  accept  the  republic  heartily,  he  was  ban¬ 
ished  during  the  coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  and.  after 
living  some  time  in  Switzerland,  was  permitted  to 
return  to  Paris.  He  devoted  his  attention  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  The  Consulate  and  Empire.  In  1863  he  was 
elected  deputy  for  the  department  of  the  Seine  by  the 
Liberal  opposition;  and  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  in 
which  he  was  the  champion  of  an  extension  of  the  lib¬ 
erties  of  the  French  people,  he  manifested  all  his  former 
brilliancy  a.s  a  parliamentary  orator.  He  was  opposed 
to  Italian  unity,  and  to  a  war  for  the  liberation  of  Bo¬ 
land.  In  187<L  he  delivered  one  of  his  most  eloquent 
8i»eeches  in  opposition  to  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Prussia.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the  provisional 
Republic  (March  17,  1871)  (see  France,  p.  1031),  and 
urged  the  definitive  establishment  of  the  Republic,  hut 
fell  under  the  systematical  opposition  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tives,  who  held  the  ascendancy  in  the  assembly,  March 
21, 1873,  and  was  succeeded  by  Marshal  MacMabou.  lie 
died  near  Paris,  of  apoplexy,  Sept.  3d,  1877. 
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Thiers,  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Puy-de-Domc,  2'2  m. 
from  Clermont.  Manuf.  Cutlery,  paper,  and  candles. 
I 'op.  15,268. 

Thieve,  (the&v,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  theojian. j  To  steal;  to 
practise  theft. 

Thiev'ery,  n.  The  practice  of  stealing;  theft.  —  That 
which  U  stolen. 

Thiev'ish,  a.  Given  to  thieving  or  stealing;  addicted 
to  the  practice  of  theft ;  as,  a  thievish  servant. —  Secret ; 
sly ;  stealthy ;  acting  in  the  manner  of  a  thief ;  as,  thiev¬ 
ish  Time.— Partaking  of  the  nature  or  character  of  theft ; 
as.  a  thievish  act. 

Tkicv'ishly,  adv.  In  a  thievish  manner;  by  theft. 

Thiev'isBlliess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  thievish. 

( thl ,)  n.  [A.  S.  the  oh  ;  allied  to  thick,  q.  v.J 
(.‘Inal.)  The  thick  part  of  the  lower  limb,  between  the 
knee  and  the  hip  joint. 

Thill,  n.  [A.  S.  tint  or  thill.]  The  shaft,  or  one  of  the 
shafts,  of  a  cart,  gig,  or  other  carriage. 

Thill'er,  Thill'-horse,  n.  The  horse  which  goes 
between  the  thills  or  shafts  and  supports  them. 

Thiaii^ile,  (thim'bl,)  n.  [A  corruption  of  thumb-bell.]  A 
cover  for  the  thumb,  such  as  that  still  used  by  seamen 
and  sail  makers  ;  — specifically,  a  kind  of  cap  or  covering 
for  the  finger,  indented  with  small  depressions,  and 
usually  made  of  silver  or  other  metal,  Used  by  tailors 
and  seamstresses  for  urging  the  needle  through  cloth. 

(Huut.)  An  iron  ring  with  a  hollow  or  groove  round 
its  whole  circumference,  to  receive  the  rope  which  is 
spliced  about  it,  used  to  keep  the  eye  of  the  rope  from 
being  chafed.  —  Totten. 

(Mach.)  A  fixed  or  movable  tube,  ring,  or  lining  placed 
in  a  hole.  Also,  a  strut  through  which  a  bolt  or  pin  passes. 

Thim'ble-berry,  n.  ( But .)  The  Blackberry.  See 
Ituuus. 

Thnsi  blefnl,  n. ;  pi.  Thimblefuls.  As  much  as  a 
thimble  will  hold;  —  hence,  proverbially,  a  small 
quantity. 

Thimble-rig,  n.  A  trick  of  legerdemain,  played  with 
three  small  thimble-shaped  cups  and  a  small  ball. 

— v.  a.  One  who  cheats  by  tricks  of  sleight-of-hand;  es¬ 
pecially  one  who  practises  the  game  of  thimble  rig. 

Thini  i>le-rig  ger,  n.  One  who  practises  sleight-of- 
hand  tricks,  especially  the  game  of  thimblerig;  — 
hence,  a  low  cheat  or  trickster. 

Thimble-rigging,  n.  Tricks  or  practices  of  a 
thimble-rigger. 

Tliiu,  a.  (comp,  thinner;  superL  thinnest.)  [A.  S. 
thyn;  Ger.  d'unn.]  Stretched  out  or  extended  so  as  to 
have  little  thickness;  having  little  thickness  or  extent 
from  one  surface  to  the  opposite;  —  the  opposite  of 
thick;  as,  a  thin  board,  a  thin  piece  of  cloth.  —  Rare  ; 
tenuous;  subtile;  not  dense;  as,  thin  air,  thin  blood. — 
Not  close;  not  crowded;  not  filling  the  space ;  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  individuals  that  compose  the  thing  in  a  close  or 
compact  state;  —  hence,  not  plentiful;  as.  a  thin  crop 
of  grain,  a  thin  head  of  hair,  a  thin  attendance  of  people, 
Ac.  —  Not  fully  developed  or  well  grown  ;  as,  a  thin  ear 
of  wheat.  —  Lean;  slim;  slender;  gaunt;  attenuated; 
as,  a  thin  person.  —  Small;  exile;  not  sonorous  or  full  ; 
as,  a  thin  hollow  sound,  a  thin  voice. —  Flimsy  ;  slight ; 
diaphonous  ;  not  sufficient  to  hide  what  is  beneath  ;  as, 
a  thin  veil,  a  thin  disguise. 

(Note.  Thin  is  of  frequent  occurrence  as  a  prefix  in 
the  construction  of  sell-explaining  compound  terms; 
as,  £//m- faced.  Min-peopled,  i/mt-soled,  and  the  like.) 

— adv.  In  a  scattered  or  loose  state;  not  thickly  or 
closely;  as,  grain  thin  sown,  to  go  about  thin  clad,  Ac. 

— v.  a.  (imp  and  pp.  thinned.)  [A  S.  thinniun  ]  To 
make  thin  in  any  of  its  senses;  as,  (1.)  To  attenuate; 
to  make  rare  or  less  thick  or  inspissated  ;  as.  to  thin  the 
blood,  to  thin  a  liquid  substance.  (2.)  To  make  less 
close,  crowded,  compact,  or  numerous;  as,  to  thin  weeds 
in  a  garden,  or  the  trees  of  a  forest;  to  thin  the  ranks  of 
an  opposition  party.  (3.)  To  rarefy;  to  attenuate;  to 
make  less  dense,  solid,  or  concrete;  as,  to  thin  vapors. 

— v.  n.  To  grow  or  become  thin  or  attenuated  ;  —  gener¬ 
ally  used  before  such  adverbs  as  out ,  away.  Ac. ;  as.  geo¬ 
logical  strata  thin  out  when  they  gradually  diminish  in 
thickness  and  disappear. — Braude 

Til i lie,  l thin,)  pronominal  adj.  [A.  S.  thin;  Fr.  Hen.] 
Thy;  belonging  or  relating  to,  or  being  the  property  of 
thee;  —  used  principally,  nowadays,  when  a  verb  is  in¬ 
terposed  between  this  word  and  the  noun  to  which  it 
refers;  as,  I  will  not  take  anything  that  is  thine.  (The 
term  thine,  is  now  generally  esteemed  antiquated,  and 
only  obtains  place  in  scriptural  language,  in  poetry,  and 
in  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  Society  of  Frieuds:  its 
place  is  commonly  superseded  by  your.) 

Tiling,  n.  [A.  S  thing ,  thine. J  Any  inanimate  sub¬ 
stance,  in  distinction  from  a  living  object.  —  That  which 
is  created  as  a  separate  being,  whether  animate  or  life¬ 
less;  that  which  exists,  or  is  conceived  to  exist,  as  a 
separable  or  distinguishable  object  of  thought;  as,  God 
created  all  things. —  A  matter;  an  affair;  a  cause,  trans¬ 
action,  or  occurrence;  an  event,  deed,  or  action;  that 
which  happens  or  falls  out ;  that  which  is  done,  told,  or 
proposed  ;  as,  this  is  a  sad  state  of  things.  —  Something; 
a  portion,  part,  or  modicum;  as,  he  understands  not  any 
thing  of  this  matter.  —  Any  object  considered  as  simply 
existing  ;  —  used,  commonly,  in  pity,  contempt,  or  dis¬ 
paragement ;  as,  an  abject  thing ,  the  poor  thing  sighed, 
it  is  a  trumpery  thing ,  Ac.  —  Also,  an  object  viewed  as  a 
prodigy,  or  rarity  of  excellence  or  preeminence;  some¬ 
thing  commanding  Jionorable  appreciation;  as,  “She 
was  the  sweetest  thing  that  grew.” —  Wordsworth. 

— pi.  Clothes;  furniture;  accoutrements;  appointments  ; 
baggage  ;  traps  ;  as,  to  pack  up  one's  things. 

Think,  (thinyk,)  r.  n.  (imp.  and  pp  thought,  (thawt.) 
[A.  S.  thencan.]  To  look  with  the  mind's  eye;  to  have 
the  mind  occupied  on  some  subject;  to  have  ideas,  or  to 
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revolve  ideas  in  the  mind;  —  hence,  specifically,  to  re¬ 
flect  or  deliberate  upon  any  subject;  to  muse;  to  medi¬ 
tate;  to  dwell  upon  in  contemplation;  to  ponder;  to 
cousider;  as,  he  is  a  man  who  thinks  much  and  says 
little.  —  To  recollect  or  call  to  mind;  to  remember;  as, 
I  did  not  think  of  it  before.  —  To  hold  as  a  settled  opin¬ 
ion;  to  judge;  to  conclude;  to  believe;  to  suppose;  to 
imagine;  to  fancy;  as,  let  him  act  as  he  thinks  best. 
—  To  intend  ;  to  design  :  to  purpose  ;  to  view  as  proba¬ 
ble  or  likely;  us,  I  thought  to  do  her  a  kindness  by 
keeping  silence.  —  To  venture;  to  presume:  to  under¬ 
take  ;  as,  do  not  think  to  prevent  m.v  doing  so. 

To  think  muck  of.  or  to  think  well  of,  to  esteem;  to 
hold  in  friendly  estimation,  respect,  or  regard;  as,  one 
is  not  apt  to  think  muck  of  strangers. 

— v.  a.  To  imagine;  to  conceive;  to  view  in  the  mind;  as, 
to  think  ill  of  u  person. —  To  believe;  to  cousider;  to 
esteem. 

“  A  woman’s  reason  :  I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so.” 

Shaks. 

To  think  much,  to  grudge;  to  look  upon  as  a  great 
matter  ;  as,  “  We  have  no  reason  to  think  muck  to  sacri¬ 
fice  to  God  our  dearest  interests.”  —  TiUotson. 

Think  able,  a.  That  may  be  thought  or  conceived. 

Think'er,  n.  One  who  thinks,  reflects,  or  cogitates; 
especially,  one  who  thinks  in  a  particular  manner;  as, a 
deep  thinker,  a  superficial  thinker. 

Tliinking,  p.  a.  Possessing  or  employing  the  faculty 
of  thought;  cogitative;  susceptible  of  a  regular  con¬ 
catenation  of  ideas;  as,  a  thinking  mind. 

— n.  Imagination  ;  cogitation  ;  judgment;  as,  she  was,  to 
my  thinking ,  quite  an  agreeable  woman. 

Thiiik'ingly,  ado .  By  thought  or  cogitation. 

Thinly,  adv.  [From  thin.]  In  a  thin,  loose,  scattered 
manner;  not  thickly  or  closely;  as,  a  country  thinly 
peopled. 

Til  in  tier,  n.  One  who  makes  thin. 

Til  in' ii ess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  thin,  in  any 
of  the  senses  of  the  word ;  smallness  of  extent  from 
one  side  or  surface  to  the  opposite;  as,  the  thinness  of  a 
wall  or  partition. —  Rareness;  tenuity; — opposed  to 
spissitude ;  as,  the  thinness  of  ice.  the  thinness  of  paper, 
t he  thinness  of  vapor.  —  A  scattered  shite;  paucity;  as, 
the  thinness  of  an  audience  or  congregation,  thinness  of 
vegetation  in  a  tract  of  country. 

Tliiii'nisli,  a.  Somewhat  thin  or  meagre. 

Tiiiii'-skiimed,  (-skind.)  a.  Having  a  thin  skin; 
hence,  unduly  sensitive;  scrupulous;  fastidious;  as,  a 
thin-skinned  person. 

Thionville,  (tee'awn(g)-veel,)  a  fortified  town  of 
France,  on  the  Moselle,  15  m.  from  Metz.  Manuf. 
Gloves,  hosiery,  and  oils.  This  place  was  a  residence 
of  the  Merovingian  and  Curloviugian  kings.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Prussians  in  1870.  Hop.  7,706. 

Third,  (therd,)  a.  [A.  S.  thridda. J  The  first  after  the 
second  ;  —  the  ordinal  of  three;  as,  the  third  day  of  the 
week.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  three  equal  parts 
in co  which  a  thing  is  divided.  —  Third  estate.  (Pol.)  In 
England,  the  commonalty, as  represented  in  Parliament 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  —  In  France,  under  the  an¬ 
cient  regime,  the  body  of  the  people,  below  the  rank  of 
the  noblesse  or  titled  classes. — Third  order.  (Bccl.  Hist.) 
An  order  among  the  Remonstrants.  Carmelites,  Fran¬ 
ciscans,  Augustines,  Ac.,  composed  of  secular  associates 
not  bound  by  vows,  but  conforming  to  a  certain  extent 
to  the  general  designs  of  the  order. —  Third  person. 
(Gram.)  The  person  spoken  of. 

— n.  The  third  part  of  anything;  the  quotient  of  a  unit 
divided  by  three;  as,  a  third  of  a  share.  — The  sixtieth 
part  of  a  second  of  time. 

(Mus.)  An  interval  in  the  musical  scale,  which  mny 
be  either  major  or  minor ,  the  former  containing  four, 
the  latter  three  semitones;  —  sometimes  called  third 
sound. 

—pi.  (Law.)  The  third  part  of  a  deceased  husband's 
estate,  which,  in  some  countries,  a  widow  is  authorized 
to  enjoy  during  hnr  life. 

Thirdly,  adv.  In  the  third  place. 

Til ird  - rale,  a.  Next  inferior  to  that  which  is  se¬ 
condary  or  second-rate. 

— n.  (Haul.)  Formerly,  a  ship  of  war  carrying  from  70 
to  80  guns. 

Thirsk.  a  town  of  England,  in  Yorkshire,  23  m.  from 
York;  pop.  5,000. 

Thirst,  ( thSrst ,)  n.  State  of  being  dry  or  parched. 

(Physiol.)  That  painful  sensation  of  the  throat  or 
fauces,  occasioned  by  the  want  of  drink  ;  a  vehement  or 
uncontrollable  d«*sire  for  beverage;  hence,  an  eager  or 
vehement  desire  for  something;  —  generally  preceding 
for,  or,  sometimes,  of,  or  after ;  as,  thirst  of  praise,  a 
thirst  after  happiness,  a  thirst  for  fame.  —  Dryness ; 
drought.  —  A  peculiar  sensation  which  attends  the  de¬ 
sire  to  drink.  —  During  the  operations  of  the  animal 
functions,  a  great  quantity  of  moisture  is  consumed,  the 
loss  of  which  must  be  supplied;  and  T  is  the  voice  of 
nature  calling  upon  the  animal  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  lost  moisture  by  drinking.  Water  is  the  proper 
object  of  this  desire;  and  the  quantity  necessary  for 
this  purpose  varies  greatly  according  to  the  different 
circumstances  of  age,  sex,  and  temperament ;  and  still 
more  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food  taken,  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  mode  of  life,  and  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  individual.  The  sensation  of  dryness  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  which  most  strongly  characterizes 
T.,  is  not  always  the  result  of  these  parts  being  actually 
deficient  in  moisture,  nor  is  it  removed  by  supplying 
the  mouth  alone  with  fluid.  An  outward  application 
of  moisture  is  found  to  diminish  T. ;  and  sailors  have 
been  able  to  sustain  life  by  bathing  in  the  sea.  T.  is  a 
sensation  much  more  difficult  to  bear  than  hunger,  lead¬ 
ing  from  restlessuess  to  anxiety,  despair,  and  madness. 
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— v.  n.  [A.  S.  thrystan.]  To  be  or  become  dry ;  to  expe¬ 
rience  a  painful  sensation  in  the  throat  and  fauces  for 
want  of  drink ;  to  be  athirst  ;  —  before  for  ;  as,  a  man 
thirsts  fir  his  beer.  —  To  have  a  vehement  desire  to  ob¬ 
tain  something;  with  for  or  after;  as,  to  thirst  for  an 
enemy's  blood. 

Tliirst/er,  n.  One  who  thirsts. 

Thirst  ily,  adv.  In  a  thirsty  manner. 

Thi  rst'i ness,  n.  State  of  being  thirsty  or  athirst. 

Thirst'y,  a.  (comp,  thirstier;  super/,  thirstiest.) 
Suffering  from  thirst;  experiencing  a  painful  or  dis¬ 
tressing  sensation  in  the  throat  or  fauces,  for  want  of 
drink;  as.  a  thirsty  toper. — Very  dry;  parched;  lack¬ 
ing  moisture;  as,  “ The  thirsty  earth  soaks  up  tin*  rain.” 
(Cowley.) — Feeling  a  vehement  or  eager  desire  for  some¬ 
thing. 

Thir'teen,  a.  [A.  S.  tlireothyne..]  Ten  or  three,  or  one 
more  than  twelve  and  less  than  fourteen. 

— n.  The  sum  of  ten  and  three;  the  number  greater  by 
one  than  twelve,  or  less  by  one  than  fourteen.  —  A 
symbol  denoting  thirteen  units,  as  13,  or  xiii. 

Thirteenth,  a.  [From  thirteen.]  The  third  after  the 
tenth  ; — the  ordinal  of  thirteen ;  as.  the  thirteenth  day  of 
January.  —  Consisting,  or  being  one  of  thirteen  equal 
parts  of  a  thing  when  divided. 

— n.  One  of  thirteen  equal  parts;  the  quotient  of  a  unit 
divided  by  thirteen. 

(Mus.)  The  interval  embracing  an  octave  and  a  sixth. 

Thirtieth,  a.  The  tenth  three-fold  ;  —  the  ordinal  of 
thirty;  as,  the  thirtieth  year  of  Our  Lord.  —  Being,  or 
constituting,  one  of  thirty  equal  parts  into  which  a 
thing  is  divided. 

— n.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  thirty;  one  of 
thirty  equal  parts. 

Thirty,  (ther'ty,)  a.  [A.  S.  thrittig  ]  Thrice  ten,  or 
twenty  and  ten  ;  as,  thirty  shillings 

— n.  The  sum  of  three  times  ten.  or  twenty  and  ten.  —  A 
symbol  expressing  thirty  units,  as  30,  or  xxx. 

Thirty  Year’s  War.  (Hist.)  The  name  given  to  a 
series  of  wars  carried  on  between  the  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholic  leagues  in  Germany,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  house  of  Austria  was 
throughout  at  the  head  of  the  latter  party.  The  Prot¬ 
estant  princes  of  Germany  were  assisted  by  various 
foreign  powers;  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war  by  Do  in 
mark  ami  Sweden,  and  afterwards  by  France.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  commenced  with  the  insurrection  of  the 
Bohemians  in  1618,  and  it  ended  with  the  peace  of  West¬ 
phalia  in  1648. 

This.  pron.  or  pronominal  adj. ;  pi.  These.  [A.  S.  masc. 
the.s,  fern,  the.os ,  neut.  £/»$.]  That  is  present  or  near  in 
place  or  time;  that  is  just  mentioned  ;  that  is  to  he  now 
mentioned  or  referred  to;  as,  must  I  endure  all  this  ?  — 
Denoting  the  present  time,  or  time  last  past ;  as.  he  has 
not  written  home  for  these  three  years.  —  Denoting  a 
correlative  to  that,  and  sometimes  the  opposite  to  other ; 
as,  this  way  and  that;  the  author  had  to  write  this,  or 
to  design  the  other. 

(Note.  When  this  and  that  hear  reference  to  subjects 
previously  expressed,  this  relates  to  the  thing  last  men¬ 
tioned, .and  that  conversely;  as,  “  Their  judgment  in  this 
we  may  not,  and  in  that  we  need  not  follow.”  —  Hooker. 

By  this,  by  this  time;  after  such  an  interval  has 
elapsed  ;  —  employed  elliptically  for  by  this  Unit  ;  as,  by 
this  he  will  have  received  my  letter. 

This'be.  See  Pyramus. 

Tliistle,  (this's/,)  n.  [A.  S.  thistel.]  ( Bot .)  See  Carduus. 

— Figuratively,  the  national  emblem  of  Scotland. 

Order  of  the  Thistle.  (Her.)  See  Andrew,  (St.) 

This  t le-llown.  n.  The  fine,  flocculeut  substance  at¬ 
tached  to  the  seeds  of  thistles,  by  which  they  are  wafted 
to  a  distance  by  the  wind. 

Thistly,  ( this'ly ,)  a.  Overgrown  with  thistles;  as,  a 
thistly  brake. — Figuratively,  pungent;  poignant;  keen; 
painful. 

Thither,  ( thith’tr ,)  adv.  [A.  S.  thider,  thyder.]  To 
that  place;  —  correlative  to  hither;  as,  I  am  going 
thither  shortly.  —  To  that  end,  point,  or  effect.  —  Hither 
and  thither,  to  this  place  and  to  that. 

Thitli'erwaril,  TIi  i  t  her  wards.  ado.  Toward 
that  place. 

Tlilas'pi,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Brassi- 
cace.se.  T.  aroenu ,  the  Shepherd's  purse  or  Penny  cress, 
is  found  in  cultivated  stony  fields. 

Thlip  'sis,  n.  [Gr.,  pressure.]  (Med.)  Compression; 
especially,  constriction  of  vessels  by  an  external  cause. 

Dunglison. 

Tho%  conj.  A  contraction  of  Though,  q.  v. 

Thole,  n.  [A.  S.  thol.]  The  handle  of  a  scythe-swath. 

—pi.  ( Naut .)  The  pins  forming  the  rowlocks  in  the  gun¬ 
wale.  —  Also  called  thole-pins. 

Thol'eii,  an  island  of  Holland,  prov.  of  Zealand,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  S.  by  the  Scheldt.  It  contains  about  34.000 
acres  of  rich  land,  and  is  defended  from  Hoods  by  strong 
dykes.  J*op.  15,000. 

Tliol'ohate.  n.  [Gr.  thnlos,  and  halos,  that  may  he 
passed.)  (Arch.)  That  part  of  a  building  on  which  a 
cupola  is  placed. 

Thomar,  (to' mar,)  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Estremadura, 
17  in.  from  Abrantes;  pop,  4.682. 

Thom  as,  Georoe  Henry,  a  major-general  in  the  U.  S. 
army.  B.  in  Southampton  co  ,  Va..  1826.  After  studying 
law  for  some  time,  he  entered  as  a  cadet  in  West  Point 
Military  Academy,  graduated  June  30,  1840,  and  joined 
the  U.  S.  Army  as  second  lieutenant  of  artillery,  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  obtained  his 
captaincy.  Sept.  23,  1846.  After  some  other  service,  ho 
was  transferred  to  West  Point  a*  instructor  of  artillery 
and  cavalry,  March  28,  1851.  When  the  Civil  War 
broke  out,  he  was  ordered  to  Carlisle  Barracks,  to  re- 
mouut  the  2d  Cavalry,  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  his 
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regiment  April  25,  and  colonel,  May  3,  1861.  After  va¬ 
rious  services,  lie  was  made  brigadier-general,  Oct  27. 
1863,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Chattanooga,  in  Nov.  of  the  same  year,  lie  was  made 
major-general,  June  27,  1865;  and,  March  11,  1867,  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  third  military  district, 


Fig.  2496.  —  gen.  tiiomas. 

under  the  reconstruction  act  of  Congress,  embracing 
the  States  of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama.  He  was 
afterwards  for  some  time  in  command  of  the  department 
of  the  Cumberland,  which  was  discontinued  by  an  order 
of  March  16,  1869,  which  assigned  him  to  the  command 
of  the  military  division  of  the  Pacific.  To  this  post  he 
soon  alter  repaired,  making  his  headquarters  at  Sau 
Francisco,  wlo*re  he  i>.  1870. 

Thomas.  in  Georgia,  a  S  W.  co., bordering  on  Florida' 
area ,  MH)  sq.  in.  It  is  drained  by  the  Ocklockotire  River. 
Surface.,  level ;  soii%  productive.  Cap.  Tkomasville.  Fop. 
abt.  11.000. 

Thoni'as  h  Item  pis.  the  most  generally  reputed 
author  of  the  celebrated  De.  Imitazione  Chrixti,  b.  abt. 
1380,  at  Ilamesken,  entered  the  religious  body  called 
the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  and  finally  was  made 
sub-prior  of  the  convent  of  Mount  St.  Agnes,  near  Zwoll. 
I).  1471. 

Thom  as,  (St.,)  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  presumed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Galilee. 
He  is  distinguished  in  sacred  history  by  his  disbelief 
of  the  resurrection  of  his  master  ;  on  which  Jesus  vouch¬ 
safed  to  permit  him  to  put  his  fingers  into  his  wounds, 
and  Thomas  exclaimed,  “  My  Lord  and  myGod!”  He 
is  supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  Coromandel, 
where  there  are  still  Christian  churches  which  are  called 
by  his  name. 

Tlioill'as.  (St.,)  a  Portuguese  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  off  the  coast  of  Africa;  Lat.  0°  5'  to  0°  50'  N., 
Lon.  6°  25'  Pi.;  area,  145  sq.  m.  In  its  centre  is  the 
p»*ak  of  Santa  Anna,  7,020  feet  high.  Pop.  unascertained. 

Thom  as.  (.St.,)  an  island  of  the  W.  Indies.  See  Saint 
Thomas. 

TIioiii 'as  toil,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Upson 
co.,  7a  in.  S  W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Tliomasl on.  in  Maine,  a  post- village  and  township  of 
Knox  co.,  80  mi.  E.N  E.  of  Portland:  pop.  abt.  4,000. 

Thomasioii,  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  Saginaw  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  COO. 

Thom  as  v  i  1 1  o,  in  Georgia,  a  post-vill.,  cap.  of  Thomas 
co.,  200  m  S  W.  of  Milledgeville;  pop.  abt.  5,000. 

Thomasvillo.  in  N  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  David¬ 
son  co.,  28  m.  N.E.  of  Salisbury;  pop.  abt.  350. 

Thom'ists,  n.  pi.  ( Eccl .  /fiat.)  The  name  assumed  by 
the  followers  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Scotists.  See  Aquinas. 

Thompson,  William,  a  distinguished  British  natural 
ist,  b.  at  Belfast,  1805.  Of  his  great  work  on  the  Nat¬ 
ural  Histori /  of  Ireland,  the  first  3  vols.,  devoted  to 
Birds,  appeared  in  1841-59;  but  he  died  before  finishing 
it.  The  final  vol.  was  published  in  1856,  with  a  biogra¬ 
phy  of  the  author,  edited  by  Prof.  Dickie.  D.  18.>2. 

Thompson,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Pike  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  700. 

Thompson,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Windham  co.,  35  ill.  N.E.  of  Norwich;  pop.  in 
1870,  3,804. 

Thompson,  in  Georgia ,  a  post-village  of  Columbia  co., 
abt.  60  m.  E  N.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

Thompson,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Jo  Daviess  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Thompson,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Guthrie  co. ;  pop. 
in  1869,438. 

Thompson,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Sullivan  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  3,517. 

Thompson,  in  Ohio, a  township  of  Delaware  co. ;  pop. 
al»t.  1,100. —  A  post-township  of  Geauga  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
I  joo.—  A  township  of  S«*ueca  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,400. 

Thompson,  in  JJennsyfrania,  a  township  of  Fulton 
co.;  pop.  abt.  900.  —  A  post-township  of  Susquehanna 
co.,  20  m.  E.  of  Montrose;  pop.  abt.  650. 

Thomp  son's  Creek,  in  Louisiana ,  rises  in  '>  n- 
kinson  co.,  Mississippi,  and  flowing  S.  enters  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  on  the  border  of  E.  and  W.  Feliciana  paiisbes,  2 
m.  N.  of  Port  Hudson. 

Thomp'sonfown.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Juniata  co.,  37  m.  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Thomn'son vi llo,  in  Coin.,  a  town  of  Hartford  co., 
17  m  if  E.  of  Hartford.  The  Hartford  Carpet  Co.,  situ- 
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ated  at  T.,  give  employment  to  1300  hands,  consuming 
12,000  lbs.  wool  daily,  with  an  average  daily  product  of 
8,000  yards  of  Brussels,  2-ply  and  3-plv  carpets,  all 
from  original  designs.  Pop.  (187s),  abt.  3,500;  in  N. }'., 
a  p.-vill.  of  Sullivan  co.,  100  m.  S.S.W.  of  Albany;  in 
Penna .,  a  p.-vill.  of  Washington  co. 

ThompMoinille,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Ra¬ 
id  ne  co.,  92  m.  S.  of  Madison. 

Thom  son.  James,  an  English  poet,  b.  in  1700,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Edinburgh.  Abandoning  his  original  intention  j 
of  taking  holy  orders,  ho  resorted  to  London,  where, 
from  1726  to  1730,  he  produced  the  lour  great  poems 
collectively  called  The  Seasons.  Besides  these,  he  after-) 
wards  published  several  dramatic  works,  and  'The  Castle 
of  Inaolence,  bis  second-best  poem.  The  Seasons  still 
retains  its  popularity,  while  the  Castle  of  Indolence, 
though  less  generally  read,  is  more  carefully  finished, 
ami  in  some  respects  deserves  the  highest  place.  D.  1748. 

Tlnm;;,  n.  [A.  S.  thwang. J  A  band  ;  a  strap  of  leather 
used  lor  fastening  anything  ;  also,  the  lash  of  a  whip. 

Thor,  or  Asa-Tlior.  (Scandinavian  Myth.)  A  son  of 
Odin,  the  Supreme  God,  and  Freya  his  wife.  He  reigned 
over  all  the  aerial  regions,  in  a  palace  composed  of  540 
halls  ;  directed  the  meteors,  winds,  and  storms  ;  launched 
the  thunder  and  pointed  the  lightning.  To  him  the 
Saxons  and  Danes  prayed,  when  requiring  favorable 
winds,  rains,  and  plentiful  seasons.  The  filth  day  of 
the  week,  which  still  bears  his  name  (Thor’s-day),  was 
dedicated  to  him. 

Thoracic,  (-rds'ik,)  a.  [From  Lat.  thorax.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  thorax  or  breast ;  as,  the  thoracic  arteries. 

T.  duct.  (Anat.)  See  Thorax. 

Thorax,  (tho'rdhs,)  n.  [Gr.,  ivon\thoreo,  I  leap,  because 
the  heart  leaps  in  it.]  (AnaL)  The  chest,  or  that  part  of 
the  body  which  is  situated  between  the  nock  and  the 
abdomen.  It  is  composed  of  hones,  cartilages,  and  liga¬ 
ments,  which  form  a  largo  conical  cavity  for  the  lodg¬ 
ment  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  largo  blood-vessels.  Its 
walls  are  formed  posteriorly  by  the  dorsa-thoracic  verte¬ 
brae  and  the  ribs  as  far  outwards  as  their  angles,  later¬ 
ally  by  the  bodies  of  their  ribs,  and  anteriorly  by  the  an¬ 
terior  extremities  of  the  ribs,  the  sternum,  and  the  costal 
cartilages.  It  is  separated  from  the  abdomen  below  by 
the  diaphragm.  Thef/toract’c  duct(Y\('.  597)  lies  upon  the 
dorsal  vertebra  between  the  aorta  and  the  vena  azygos, 
and  extending  from  the  opening  of  the  diaphragm  to 
the  angle  formed  by  the  union  of  the  left  subclavian 
and  jugular  veins,  into  which  it  opens  and  pours  its 
contents.  It  is  the  great  trunk  of  the  absorbents, 
which  pour  their  contents  into  it  from  almost  every 
part  of  the  body. 

(Zool.)  The  second  segment  of  insects  is  60  called  by 
Latreille  and  Andouin;  the  term  is  restricted  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  trunk  by  Linn 6  and  Fabricius.  In 
Arachuidans  the  thorax  and  head  are  confluent,  and  form 
but  one  segment,  which  is  termed  the  cephalo-lhorax. 

Tlior'ria,  or  Tliorcnhiorg',  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
Transylvania,  16  in.  from  Klausenburg,  near  the  Aran- 
jo8 ;  pop.  8,640. 

Tho'raiim,  or  Tlioriinim,  n.  [From  Thar,  the 
Scandinavian  deity.]  {Client.)  A  rare  metal,  much  re¬ 
sembling  aluminium,  but  taking  lire  considerably  below 
a  red  heat,  and  burning  with  great  brilliancy.  Thor  in  a, 
or  Thoria,  k*  supposed  to  bo  the  protoxide,  and  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  high  specific  gravity,  9-4.  Thorinum 
was  discovered  in  1S29  by  Berzelius  in  an  earth  to  which 
he  had  given  the  name  Thorina ,  and  which  occurs  in  a 
rare  black  Norwegian  mineral  termed  Thorite.  None 
of  the  compounds  of  this  metal  are  of  any  practical  im¬ 
portance.  Equiv.  39’5  ;  Symbol  Th. 

Tliorai,  n.  [A.  S.  and  Icel.J  A  spine;  a  sharp,  ligne¬ 
ous,  or  woody  shoot  from  the  stem  of  a  treo  or  shrub;  a 
pointed  process  from  the  woody  part  of  a  plant;  .a 
prickle.  —  Hence,  by  analogy,  that  which  pricks,  an¬ 
noys,  or  troubles  t lie  mind;  as,  “tboso  thorns  that  in 
her  bosom  lodge.”  —  Shahs. 

{But.)  A  common  name  applied  to  various  kinds  of 
plants,  which  are  furnished  with  thorns  or  spines,  as  the 
Cratiegus  Oxyacantha,  also  known  as  the  Whitethorn, 
Hawthorn,  or  Quick;  the  Blackthorn,  Primus  spinosa ; 
the  Buckthorn,  Rhamnus  ;  the  Camel’s-thorn.  Alhagi 
Canielnrum ;  the  Christ’s  Thorn.  Paliurus  aculeatus ; 
and  the  Willow-thorn,  Hipp  phae  rhamnoides. 

TBiorn.  (torn,)  a  fortified  town  of  W.  Prussia,  on  the 
Vistula,  92  m.  from  Dantzic.  Manuf.  Woollens,  linens, 
hats,  leather,  gloves,  <fcc.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Coper¬ 
nicus.  Pop.  11,266. 

Thorn,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-township  of  Perry  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,300. 

Thorn'-apple,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Datura. 

Thorn'apple,  in  Michigan,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Eaton  co.,  and  enters  Grand  River  in  Kent  co.,10  m.  E. 
of  Grand  Rapids,  after  a  N.W.  course  of  80  m. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Barry  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Thorn 'back,  n.  (Zool.)  The  name  of  a  species  of 
ray  ( Raia  clavata), 
distinguished  by 
the  short  and  strong 
recurved  spines,  ris¬ 
ing  from  a  broad 
osseous  tubercular 
base,  which  are 
scattered  over  the 
back  and  tail.  Two 
of  these  broad-based 
spines  occupy  the 
central  ridge  of  the 
nose. 

Thorn 'bn  ry,  a  _ 

town  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucestershire,  near  the  Sov 
ern,  11  m.  from  Bristol ;  pop.  4,000. 


Fig.  2497.  —  thornbauk. 


Thornlmry,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Chester  co.,  24  m.  W.  of  Philadelphia ;  pop.  in  1870,  335. 

—  A  township  of  Delaware  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

Tlkornbnry,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Spottsyl- 

vaniaco.,  09  m.  N.  of  Richmond. 

Thorn  Creek,  in  Indiana ,  a  township  of  Whitley 
co. ;  pop.  a  lit,  1,600. 

Thorn  Hike,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Waldo  co., 
38  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta; pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Thorn  (like,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post- village  of  Hamp¬ 
den  co.,  abt.  18  m.  E.N.E.  of  Springfield. 

Thorn  III  ill,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Orange  co., 
abt.  5  m.  S.E.  of  Orange  Court-IIouse. 

Thor n  ley svi lie,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Boone  co., 
7  m.  S  E.  of  Lebanon. 

Tliorn'set,  a.  Set  with  thorns,  as  a  hedge.  (Tauto¬ 
logical.) 

Thorn'ton,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Cook  co.,  abt.  -4  in.  S.  of  Chicago  ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Thorn  Ion,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 
Grafton  co.,  51  m.  N.W.  of  Concord ;  pop.  in  1870,  840. 

Thornton,  in  ]*onnsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Delaware 
co.,  87  m.  S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Thorn'ton's,  in  Virginia,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
W  border  of  Rappahannock  co.,  and  flowing  S  E., 
unites  with  Ilcdgman’s  River  in  Culpepper  co.,  to  form 
the  N.  Fork  of  t lie  Rappahannock. 

Thorii'tou's  Ferry,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-vill. 
of  Hillsborough  co.,  11  in.  S.  of  Manchester. 

Tflfiorn'tou  n,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Boone  co.,  36  in.  N.W.  of  Indianapolis ; pop. abt.  1,700. 

Thorny,  a.  (comp,  thornier;  super!,  thorniest.) 
[A.  S.  Ihorniht .]  Full  of  thorns,  spines,  or  prickles; 
rough  with  thorns;  as,  a  thorny  brake,  a  thorny  branch. 

—  Sharp;  piercing;  prickling;  as,  thorny  points.” 
(Shahs.)  —  Figuratively,  occasioning  pain  or  distress; 
troublesome;  harassing;  vexatious;  provoking;  as, 

the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven.”  —  Shahs. 

Thorough,  ( thur'o ,)  a.  [A.S.,  0.  Sax.,  mid  0.  Ger. 
thurh.]  Passing  through  or  to  the  end;  —  hence,  en¬ 
tire;  perfect;  complete;  us,  a  thorough  scholar,  a  thor¬ 
ough  reformation,  a  thorough  scoundrel. 

— n.  (Agric.)  An  inter-furrow  between  two  ridges. 

Tflior'ough-bass,  n.  (Mm.)  See  Bass. 

Tlior'oii^  h-bracc,  n.  A  leathern  strap  serving  the 
purpose  of  a  spring  for  supporting  the  body  of  a  carriage. 

Thor  ough- bred,  a.  Bred  from  the  purest  strain  of 
blood ;  as,  a  thorough-bred  race-hors<*,  a  thorough-bred 
hound.  —  Hence,  by  analogy,  perfectly  bred,  refined,  or 
accomplished  ;  as,  a  thorough-bred  gentleman. 

— n.  A  horse  of  the  best  strain  of  blood. 

Thor'oiig-hfare,  (fair,)  n.  [A.  S.  thurh faru .]  A 
passage  through  ;  —  especially,  a  passage  from  one  street 
or  opening  to  another;  an  unimpeded  way ;  —  hence,  a 
public  street  or  road  ;  as,  Broadway  is  a  noble  thorough¬ 
fare..  —  Power  of  passing. 

“  Hell .  .  .  one  continent  of  easy  thoroughfare ."  —  Mi  ton. 

Thor'ou^'Bi-go'ing',  a.  Going  through  to  the  end 
or  the  bottom;  complete;  entire.  —  lienee,  going  all 
lengths;  extreme:  as,  a  thorough-going  impostor. 

Thor  ougli-iight  ed,  a.  Furnished  with  thorough 
lights  or  windows  at  opposite  sides,  as  an  apartmeut  or 
building.  —  Gwilt. 

Thoroughly,  (thur'o-iy.)adv.  In  a  thorough  manner; 
fully;  perfectly;  completely. 

Thoroughness,  ( thur'o-ncs ,)  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  thorough;  fullness;  entireness;  completeness; 
as,  the  thoroughness  of  a  mutual  understanding. 

TBiorou#li-j>R<*o<i,(£/*«r,o-/id$f,)a.  Going  all  lengths ; 
stopped  by  nothing;  consummate;  complete;  perfect. 

Tihor'oii;;ii-piii,  n.  (Ear.)  A  kind  of  encysted  tumor 
on  either  side  of  a  horse's  hough,  caused  by  extravasa¬ 
tion  of  the  synovial  fluid. 

TSioFough-Hgied,  a.  Thorough-paced;  finished  in 
opinions  or  principles  ;  as,  “a  thorough- sped  republic  of 
Whigs.” —  Swift. 

Thorough-wax,  n.  (Bot.)  An  herbaceous  plant, 
called  also  Modesty  (Bupleurunt  rotundifolium),  the 
only  representative  in  N.  America  of  the  genus  Bupleu- 
ru m,  order  Brassicacae ;  stem,  one  foot  or  more  high, 
branching;  umbels,  5-9-rayed ;  flowers,  yellow.  It  is 
rare  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Thorough-wort,  ( thur'o-wurt ,)  n.  (Bot.)  See  Eu- 

PATORIUM. 

Thorp,  n.  [A.  S.;  Du.  dorp.]  A  hamlet;  a  little  village. 

Thor'wahlsen,  Albert  Bertel,  a  Danish  sculptor, 
b.  near  Copenhagen,  1770,  was  the  son  of  a  carver  iu 
wood,  and  was  gratuitously  educated  at  the  Copenhagen 
Academy  of  Arts.  Here  he  studied  so  effectually  that 
he  obtained  two  gold  medals  and  a  travelling  student¬ 
ship,  which  entitles  the  competitor  to  a  salary  for  three 
years.  Thus  far  fortunate,  T.  proceeded  to  Rome.  The 
young  sculptor  was  preparing  to  return  home,  his  three 
years’  allowance  being  completely  exhausted,  when  the 
clay  model  of  his  Jason  was  seen  by  Henry  Philip  Hope, 
a  princely  patron  of  art,  who  ordered  the  marble  statue 
at  a  price  which  set  aside  all  his  thoughts  of  returning 
home.  The  model  had  received  emphatic  praise  from 
Canova.  The  Jason  once  completed,  and  by  Mr.  Hope’s 
means  made  known,  T: s  fortune  was  virtually  made; 
orders  at  vast  prices  poured  in  upon  him  from  all  parts; 
and  the  numerous  works  completed  by  him  from  the 
commencement  of  1800  to  the  dose  of  1837,  gave  him  a 
high  place  among  modern  sculptors.  Ilis  countrymen 
were  justly  proud  of  him.  and  honored  him  with  a  pub¬ 
lic  funeral.  Among  his  most  celebrated  works  are  the 
Triumph  of  Alexander ,  a  bas-relief;  Night  and  Day; 
Christ  and  the  Twelve  Apostles;  Procession  to  Golgotha; 
monuments  to  Copernicus,  Poniatowski,  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria,  &c.  D.  1844. 

Those,  (thoz,)  pron.  pi.  of  That,  q.  v. 
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Thou,  pron.  (In  the  obj.,  thee.)  [A.  S.J  (Gram.)  The 
second  personal  pronoun  in  the  singular  number,  denot¬ 
ing  the  person  addressed: — used  only  in  the  soleinu 
style,  unless  in  very  familiar  language,  and  by  the 
Friends,  or  Quakers,  who,  however,  generally  employ 
the  more  corrupt  form,  thee. 

— v.  a.  To  treat  with  undue  familiarity  or  contumely,  by 
making  use  of  the  word  thou  toward. 

— v.  n.  To  use  thee  and  thou  in  conversation  or  discourse. 

(tho.)  adv.  and  conj.  [A.  S.  the.ah ,  theh. J 
Grant;  admit;  allow;  even  if;  notwithstanding;  as, 
though  his  fault  be  great,  I  will  forgive  him.  —  How¬ 
ever; —  used  familiarly  at  the  end  of  a  sentence;  as,  we 
may  manage  with  this,  though.  —  As  though ,  as  if;  as,  it 
was  as  though  an  affront  was  intended.  See  Although. 

Tltoug-lit,  (thaivt,)  imp.  and  pp.  of  Think,  q.  v. 

Thought,  ( thawt ,)  7i.  [A.  S.  theaht ,  from  thencan.  to 

think.]  Act  of  thinking;  reflection;  exercise  of  the 
higher  intellectual  functions;  operation  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  in  any  way  except  sense  and  perception. — 
Act  of  pondering :  meditation;  cogitation;  serious  con¬ 
sideration  ;  as,  “This  dead  of  midnight  is  the  noon  of 
thought.”  (Barba old.)  —  That  which  the  mind  thinks; 
something  framed  in  the  mind ;  an  idea;  a  conception 
or  preconceived  notion;  as,  (1.)  An  opinion;  a  notion; 
a  judgment;  a  supposition  ;  a  conclusion  ;  as,  we  inter¬ 
changed  thoughts  on  this  subject.  (2.)  An  offspring  of 
the  imagination;  a  sentiment;  a  conceit;  a  fancy. — 
Design;  purpose;  intention.  —  Solicitude;  care;  com¬ 
punction  ;  concern  ;  workings  of  conscience;  as,  “  Adam 
took  no  thought ,  eating  his  till .”( Milton.) — A  small  degree 
or  quantity  ;  as,  this  stew  requires  a  thought  more  pepper. 

Tliouj’lit'ful,  a.  Fidl  of,  or  absorbed  by,  thought; 
employed  in  meditation  or  cogitation;  reflecting;  con¬ 
templative  ;  musiug  :  as,  a  thought  ful  man. — Having  the 
mind  or  attention  directed  toward  an  object;  careful; 
intent;  regardful;  heedful;  sis,  a  person  thoughtful  of 
the  future.  —  Anxious;  solicitous;  exhibiting  concern; 
as,  an  act  of  thoughtful  kindness. —  Favorable  to  pon¬ 
dering  or  meditation:  having  a  tendency  or  aptness  to 
superinduce  serious  thought  or  contemplation;  as,  a 
thoughtful  mood. 

Tlioii”  lit  Till  ly,  a.  In  a  thoughtful  manner. 

Thoiltfllt/fiiliiess.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
thoughtful ;  deep  reflection  or  meditation  ;  serious  at¬ 
tention,  especially  to  spiritual  concerns;  solicitude; 
anxiety. 

Thoug  h  (/less.  a.  Lacking,  or  exhibiting  absence  of, 
thought;  heedless;  negligent;  careless;  as,  a  man 
thoughtless  of  his  duties.  —  Gay;  volatile;  dissipated; 
full  of  levity;  as,  a  thoughtless  youth.  —  Stupid;  dull; 
insensate;  as,  thoughtless  majesty.  —  Dryden. 

TIiouglirieMsIy,  adv.  Without  thought;  heedlessly; 
stupidly. 

Thoughtlessness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
thoughtless. 

Thousand,  ( thou'zand ,)  a.  [A.  S.  thusand.]  Denoting 
the  number  of  ten  hundred.  —  Proverbially,  denoting  a 
great  number  indefinitely ;  as,  I  have  mentioned  the 
thing  a  thousand  times. 

— n.  The  number  often  hundred  ;  the  sum  of  ten  times 
one  hundred;  —  frequently  used  in  the  plural ;  as,  he  is 
worth  a  score  thousands  of  dollars. —  Hence,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  indefinitely. —  A  symbol  expressing  one  thousand 
units  ;  as,  1000,  M.  or  CIo. 

Tliou 'sand-fold,  a.  Multiplied  by  a  thousand. 

Thousand  Islands,  the  most  numerous  collection 
of  river  islands  in  the  world,  between  the  D.  States  and 
prov.  of  Ontario,  consist  of  about  1,500  rocky  islets,  in 
an  expansion  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  its  emergence  from 
Lake  Ontario,  hence  called  the  Lake  of  the  Thousand 
Islands. —  Thomas. 

Thousand t  li,  ( thousandth ,)  a.  The  ordinal  of  thou¬ 
sand;  as,  the  thousandth  part  of  a  thing.  —  Being,  or 
constituting,  one  of  a  thousand  equal  parts  into  which 
a  thing  is  divided.  —  Hence,  by  implication,  minute; 
very  small  ;  trifling;  —  used  in  a  proverbial  sense. 

— n.  The  thousandth  part  of  anythiug;  the  quotient  of 
a  unit  divided  by  a  thousand. 

Tliow I*,  n  pi.  ( Naut .)  Same  as  Tholes,  q  v. 

Thrace.  ( Anc .  Hist.)  The  ancient  name  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  prov.  of  Roiimelia.  It  is  said  to  have  been  peopled 
by  a  tribe  of  Pelasgians.  The  authentic  history  of  the 
country  commences  with  the  formation  of  the  Greek 
settlements  in  t lie  6th  century,  B.  c.  Of  these,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  were  Byzantium  (675  B.  c.),  Selymbria,  Abdera(560 
b.  c\),  Mesembria,  Dicrea.  Maroitea,  JEnus, Cardia,  Soatns, 
Amphipolis.  Ac. ;  but  their  want  of  union  enabled  the 
Thracian  chiefs  of  the  interior  to  preserve  their  inde¬ 
pendence.  In  513  b.  C.,  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  marched 
through  T.  on  his  way  to  punish  the  European  Scyth¬ 
ians,  and  on  his  return,  left  Megabazus,  with  80,000  men. 
to  subdue  the  country.  In  this  he  partially  succeeded, 
but  new  disturbances  and  complications  arose  between 
the  Persians  and  Greeks,  which  resulted  (480  b.  c.)  in 
the  famous  expedition  of  Xerxes.  The  rise  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  kingdom,  under  Philip  II.  (359  B.  C.),  destroyed 
the  independence  of  a  great  part  of  Thrace.  Under  the 
government  of  Lysimachns,  Thracia  was  incorporated 
with  Macedonia,  and  became  complete.  On  the  fall  of 
the  Macedonian  kingdom  (168  b.  c.)  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  and  subsequently  shared  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  the  Homan  Empire.  In  395,  it  was  overrun 
by  Alaric,  and  in  447,  by  Attila.  In  1353,  Amurath  ob¬ 
tained  possession  of  all  its  fortresses,  except  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  it  has  ever  since  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Turks. 

Thral  dom.  Tli  raHdom,  n.  [Dan.  trceldom.] 
State  of  a  thrall  or  slave  ;  state  of  servitude  ;  bondage  ; 
slavery;  serfdom;  as,  to  live  in  thi'aldom. 

Thrash,  Thresh,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  therscan ;  Ger.  dreschen .] 


To  beat  out,  as  grain  from  the  husk  with  a  flail,  or 
with  a  machine;  as,  to  thrash  wheat.  —  To  beat  or  be¬ 
labor  soundly  with  a  stick  or  whip  ;  to  drub;  to  casti¬ 
gate;  as,  to  thrash  a  bully. 

— v.n.  To  practise  thrashing;  to  perform  the  business 
of  beating  out  grain  from  the  ear,  either  by  manual  or 
mechanical  process;  as,  the  machine  thrashes  capitally. 
—  Hence,  to  drudge;  to  toil;  to  labor;  to  work  in  a 
servile  manner  ;  as,  “  I  would  rather  thrash  for  rhymes.” 

Thrasher.  Thresher,  n.  One  who  thrashes  graiu  ; 
also,  a  thrashing-machine;  as,  a  pateut  thrasher. 

( Zool .)  See  Thrush 

Th  rash'lng*,  Thresh'lng*.  n.  ( Agric .)  The  act  of 
beating  out  the  grain  from  wheat  or  other  crop*.  In 
former  times,  the  hand-flail  was  the  only  implement 
u?ed  for  T.  graiu  ;  it  separated  the  grain  from  the  husks 
and  straw  very  effectively  ;  but  that  method  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive  in  this  country,  and  has  been  abandoned  in  Eu¬ 
rope  for  the  same  cause,  and  also  because  it  was  found 
that  the  flail  always  bruised  a  large  number  of  seeds. 
Proper  machines,  provided  with  a  large  number  of  flails, 
or  other  parts  answering  the  same  purpose,  and  moved 
by  the  power  of  water,  wind,  or  horses,  were  soon  in¬ 
troduced.  It  was  found  that  by  this  means  the  process 
of  T.  could  he  effected  more  cheaply,  more  quickly,  and 
with  less  damage  to  the  health  of  the  thrasher,  than  by 
the  old  means.  To  the  farmer  on  an  extensive  scale, 
the  T.  machine  is  an  absolute  necessity.  In  the  present 
ordinary  T.  machine  in  its  improved  form,  a  rapid  mo¬ 
tion  is  given  to  a  hollow  cylinder  round  an  horizontal 
axis;  on  the  outer  surface  there  are  projecting  ribs, 
parallel  to  the  axis,  at  equal  distance  from  each  other: 
the  width  of  these  is  from  two  to  six  inches.  Round 
one-half  of  the  cylinder  is  a  case,  the  inner  surface  of 
which  is  lined  with  plates  of  cast  iron,  grooved  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis.  Since  the  beaters,  or  ribs,  come 
quite  close  to  these  ribs,  an  ear  of  corn  or  other  grain 
cannot  well  pass  through  them  without  being  flattened. 
After  being  unbound,  the  sheaves  of  grain  are  spread 
upon  a  slanting  table,  and  in  some  machines  are  drawn 
in  between  two  iron  rollers,  one  of  which  is  fluted  and 
the  other  plain.  The  motion  of  these  rollers  is  slow\ 
while  that  of  the  cylinder  is  rapid.  As  the  straw  comes 
through,  the  beaters  act  upon  it,  and  thrash  out  most 
of  the  grain  ;  that  which  remains  is  carried  in  between 
the  beaters  and  the  fluted  cases,  and  on  making  half  a 
revolution,  all  the  grain  lias  been  beaten  or  rubbed  out. 
It  falls  on  a  shaker,  which  allows  the  grain  to  pass 
through,  but  tosses  off  the  straw.  In  England,  T.  ma¬ 
chines  worked  by  steam-power  have  been  erected  on 
very  large  farms:  and  travelling  steam-machines  (Fig. 
2498)  thrash  out  the  largesLquantity  of  the  grain  grown 


in  that  country.  In  the  U.  States,  innumerable  thrash¬ 
ing-machines  have  been  patented,  in  which  the  spiked 
cylinder  is  generally  employed.  In  1869,  however,  seve¬ 
ral  patents  were  obtained,  in  which  a  different  de¬ 
vice  is  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  This  device  is  a 
system  ot  rotating  flails  or  beaters,  to  which  the  head 
only  of  the  sheaf  is  presented,  by  which  means  the  grain 
is  separated  from  the  straw  without  bruising  the  latter. 

Thrasonical,  a.  [From  Lat.  Thraso ,  the  uame  of  a 
braggadocio  in  the  “  Eunuch  ”  of  Terence.]  Giving  to 
boasting,  swagger,  or  braggadocio.  —  Gasconading; 
boastful :  pretentious;  as,  thrasonical  behavior. — Shahs. 

Thrasyli  ulus,  a  celebrated  Athenian  general,  who, 
in  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  took  refuge  at  Thebes. 
Having  gained  some  followers,  he  marched  against  the 
usurpers  and  expellee]  them.  In  commemoration  of  this 
triumph,  a  yearly  festival  was  instituted  at  Athens. 
Thrasybnlus  wisely  procured  the  passing  of  a  general 
amnesty,  which  decreed  that  no  one  blit  file  principals 
should  he  punished  for  the  atrocities  which  had  been 
committed.  ID'  subsequently  displayed  great  valor  in 
Thrace,  and  slew  the  Lacedaemonian  general  with  his 
own  hand.  Thrasybnlus  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Aspen- 
dians,  who  were  the  allies  of  Sparta,  394  b.  c. 

Til  rave,  n.  [A.  S.  thruf a  handful  ;  W.  dref.  a  bundle.] 
The  number  of  two  dozen.  —  In  some  parts  of  Eugland 
24,  in  other  parts  12,  sheaves  of  wheat  or  barley. 

Thread,  (threxl,)  a.  [A  S.  thread,  thred.]  A  very  small, 
attenuated  twist  of  flax,  wool,  cotton,  silk,  or  other 
fibrous  material,  spun  out  to  a  considerable  length.— 
The  filament  of  any  fibrous  substance,  as  of  bark  ;  a 
fine  filament  or  line  of  gold  or  silver.  —  Something  re¬ 
sembling  a  thread;  something  carried  out  in  a  con¬ 
tinued  course  or  uniform  tenor;  as,  the  thread  of  an 
argument  or  narrative.  —  The  prominent  spiral  part  of 
a  screw'.  —  Air-threads ,  gossamer. — Thread  and  thrum, 
good  and  bad  taken  together. 

— v.  a.  To  pass  a  thread  through  the  eye,  as  of  a  needle. 
— To  pass  or  pierce  through,  as  a  narro  w  way  or  channel. 
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Threadbare,  a.  Worn  to  the  bare  thread ;  having 
the  nap  or  gloss  worn  off;  us,  a  threadbare  coat. — 
Hence,  by  analogy,  worn  out ;  trite  ;  stale;  hackneyed; 
humdrum ;  having  lost  its  novelty  or  interest;  as,  a 
threadbare  joke,  a  threadbare  quotation. 

Thread'foot.  n.  (Hot.)  See  Podostemacejz. 

Til  readme**,  (thred'-.)  n.  State  of  being  drawn  out 
into  threads,  or  after  the  manner  of  threads. 

Tliread'-laee.  n.  Lace  fabricated  of  linen  thread. 

Thread-needle,  Tliread-tlie-needle.  n.  A 
game  among  children,  in  which  they  stand  in  a  row, 
with  joined  hands,  when  the  outer  one,  still  holding  the 
hand  of  the  next  one,  runs  betweeu  the  others. 

Thread-shaped,  (th red' slui] >t,)  a.  (J ’Jot.)  Filiform. 

Thread'-worm,  (- warm ,)  n.  (Zool.)  See  Ascaris. 

Thready,  (thrcd'y%)a.  Resembling  thread  or  filaments. 
—  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  thread. 

Th  real,  (tin tt,)  n.  [A  S .  thryth.J  A  menace  ;  denun¬ 
ciation  of  evil;  declaration  of  an  intention  or  deter¬ 
mination  to  inflict  punishment,  lose, or  pain  on  another. 

— v.  a.  To  threaten  ;  —  used  only  in  poetry. 

Tli  reaten,  (IhrU'n,)  v.  a.  [A.  S .  thr^atian.]  To  pain 
or  harass  by  threats  or  menaces;  to  declare  the  purpose 
of  inflicting  punishment,  pain,  or  other  evil  upon  ;  to 
terrify,  or  attempt  to  terrify,  by  menaces  or  denuncia¬ 
tion  ;  to  charge  or  enjoin  with  menace  or  with  implied 
rebuke;  to  charge  strictly  or  Censoriously;  as.  to 
threaten  a  man’s  life.  —  To  menace  by  action  ;  to  pre¬ 
sent,  or  assume,  the  appearance  of  coining  evil  ;  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  indication  of  some  danger  or  catastrophe 
which  w'ill  happen;  as,  the  state  of  the  weather  threatens 
us  with  a  storm. 

— v.  n.  To  employ  threats  or  menaces. 

Threat'ener,  n.  One  who  threatens  or  menaces. 

Tlireat/eilillg:,  p-  a.  Denoting  a  threat  or  menace; 
as,  threatening  language.  —  Indicating  something  about 
to  happen  ;  as,  the  clouds  look  threatening. 

— n.  Act  of  menacing;  also,  a  menace;  a  denunciation 
of  evil,  or  declaration  of  a  purpose  to  inflict  evil  on  an 
individual,  or  a  country,  usually  for  sins  and  offences. 

Tliroat'eiiiii^l  v*  adv.  In  a  threatening  manner. 

Th  ree,  a.  [A.  8.  thry  ;  Lat.  tres ;  Gr.  treis.  J  Two  and 
one; — often  used,  like  other  adjectives,  without  the 
noun  to  which  it  refers. 

(Note.  Three,  is  very  frequently  joined  with  other 
words  to  form  compounds  having  a  generic  signification 
of  three  parts,  portions, organs,  &c  ;  as,tAre*-celled,*A/ve- 
edged,  </im!-legged,  fAree-pronged,  /Are^-stringed,  Ac.) 

— n.  The  sum  of  two  and  one;  the  number  next  above 
two,  and  one  less  than  four.  —  Proverbially,  a  small 
number;  as,  “ a  £  Am? -suited  knave.”  (Shahs.)  (R.) — A 
symbol  indicating  three  units,  as  3,  or  iii. 

Tliree'-eoat,  n.  (Arch.)  Applied  to  a  kind  of  plas¬ 
tering  which  consists  of  rougbing-up,  or  roughing-in, 
floating,  and  a  finishing  coat. 

Three-cornered,  (- hor-nerd .)  a.  [Three  and  corner.] 
With  three  corners;  triangular;  as.  a  three-cornered  hat. 

(But.)  Having  three  salient,  longitudinal  angles,  as  a 
stem. 

Three'-deoUer,  (-deh'er,)  n.  (Naut.)  A  man-of-war 
carrying  guns  on  three  decks. 

Three  lohl.  a.  [A.  S.  thryfeald ]  Consisting  of  a 
sequence  of  three ;  as,  a  threefold  offering. 

Three  Mile  Kay.  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of 
Jefferson  co.,  16  m.  W.N.W.  of  Watertown. 

Three  Oak*,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-tow nsliip  of  Berrien 
co.,  aht.  22  in.  W.  of  Niles  ;  pop.  abt.  638. 

Three  Park*.  See  Colorado. 

Three-nerved,  (-nurvd,)  a.  ( Bot .)  Possessing  three 

slender  libs;  trinervate. 

Tliree'-parted,  a.  Same  as  Tripartite,  q.  v. 

Threepence,  (thrip’ens,)  n.  [Three  and  pence.')  The 
sum  of  three  pennies  ;  or,  in  England,  a  small  silver  coin 
of  three  times  the  value  of  a  penny. 

Three'penny,  a.  Worth  three  pennies  only;  as,  a 
threepenny  bit  (i.  e.,  a  small  English  silver  coin);  — 
hence,  of  little  value ;  mean;  poor;  trivial. 

Three'-pile,  n.  The  finest  quality  or  costliest  kind 
of  velvet. 

Tliree'-piled,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  three- pile ; — 
hence,  of  the  best  or  costliest  kind  ;  as,  a  three-piled 
piece  of  velvet. — lienee,  high-flown  ;  exaggerated  :  bom¬ 
bastic;  as,  “  three-piled  hyperboles.”  (Shahs.) — Piled  in 
sets  of  three. 

Tliree'-ply,  a.  [From  three,  and  Fr.  plier;  Lat. plico. 
See  Ply.J  Threefold;  consisting  of  three  thicknesses 
or  folds;  as.  a  three-ply  carpet. 

Three-pointed,  a.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Tricuspidate.^. v. 

Three'-quarter,  a.  (Ihint.)  A  term  applied  to 
designate  a  particular  size  of  portraiture,  measuring  30 
inches  by  25.  The  term  is  also  applied  (adjectively)  to 
a  portrait  delineated  to  the  hips  only. 

Throe  Rivers,  (or  Trois  Rivieres.)  in  prov.  of  Que¬ 
bec,  a  town,  cap.  of  St.  Maurice  co.,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Maurice  rivers,  90  m.  S.W. 
of  Quebec  ;  pop.  (1871)  7,570. 

Three  Rivers,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village  of 
Hampden  co ,  65  m.  W.S.W.  of  Boston. 

Three  Rivers,  in  Michigayi ,  a  post-village  of  St. 
Joseph  co.,  86  m.  S.W.  of  Lansing:  pop.  aht.  1,300. 

Til  ree'-seore,  a.  Three  times  a  score  ;  thrice  twenty ; 
sixty. 

Threiiet'ic.a.  [Gr. threnetihos.]  Mournful ;  sorrowful. 

Threnody,  n.  [Gr.  threnos ,  a  wailing,  from  threomai , 
to  cry  aloud,  and  ode,  a  song.]  A  song  of  lamentation  ; 
a  monody. 

Tlirepsol'ogry,  (-je,)  n.  [Gr.  threpsis ,  aliment,  and 
logos,  treatise  ]  (Med  )  The  doctrine  of,  or  a  treatise 
on,  the  nutrition  of  organized  bodies  — Dunglison . 

Thresh,  (thrash,)  v.  a.  See  Thrash. 

Threshold,  n.  [A.  S.  thersc-wald ,  thresc-wald.)  A 
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door-fiil  1 ;  the  plank,  stone,  or  piece  of  timber  which  { 
lies  at  the  bottom  or  uuder  a  dour,  particularly  of  a 
dwelling-house,  church,  and  the  like;  hence,  entrance; 
gate;  door;  as,  on  the  threshold  of  one's  own  home. — 

1  he  place  or  poiut  ot  entering  or  beginning;  outset; 
as,  they  are  new  at  the  threshold  of  their  enterprise. 

Threw,  (thru,)  imp.  of  Throw,  q.  v. 

Tliriee,  (thrls,)  adv.  [From  three.  A.S.  thriga  ]  Three 
times;  as,  lie  made  the  attempt  thrice. — Very  ;  emphati¬ 
cally; —  used  hy  way  of  amplification ;  us,  “  thrice  uoble 
Lord.”  —  Shake. 

(Note.  Thrice  is  frequently  used  in  the  formation  of 
compounds  conveying  intensive  application  ;  as,  tltrice- 
favored,  </irtcc-happy,  t/iriee-Iold,  4c.) 

Tliritl,  r.  a.  [A  corruption  of  thread.]  To  thread  ;  to 
slip,  shoot,  or  run  through,  as  a  needle,  bodkin,  or  the 
like  ;  to  slide  through  hy  a  narrow  passage;  as,  to  thriU 
a  labyrinth. 

Thrift,  n.  [From  thrive.]  A  state  of  thriving;  fru¬ 
gality  ;  economy ;  good  husbandry ;  careful  management 
in  regard  to  property.  —  Acquisition  or  increase  of 
property  or  worldly  goods ;  prosperity  ;  gain  ;  as,  “  thrift 
may  follow  farming.”  {Shaks.)  —  Vigorous  growth  or 
development,  as  of  a  plant. 

(But.)  See  Armeru. 

Til ri ft  'i ly,  adv.  In  a  thrifty  manner. 

Th  rift 'i iioms,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  thrifty. 

Til  r  i  ft  'Irmly,  adv.  Without  thriving ;  extravagantly. 

Th r i ft  l PSKiiess,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being 
thrift  I f\SS. 

Thrift  y,  a.  (comp.  thriftier ;  superl.  thriftiest.) 
Economical;  frugal;  sparing  in  the  use  of  means  or 
immny;  given  to,  or  exhibiting  thrift;  employing 
economy  and  good  management  of  property;  as,  a 
thrift y  housewife.  —  Increasing  in  wealth  or  substance; 
prosperous  in  the  acquisition  or  accumulation  of  worldly 
riches;  thriving  by  industry  and  parsimony ;  as,  a  thrifty 
tradesman. — Well-husbanded;  as,  thrifty  hire.  (Shaks.) 
(R.)  —  Thriving  with  quick  or  vigorous  growth,  as  a 
plant  or  tree. 

Thrill,  n.  A  drill ;  a  borer. —  A  thrilling  or  tingling 
sensation ;  as,  a  thrill  of  ecstasy,  a  thrill  of  horror. 

— v.  a.  [A.  S.  thyrharu]  To  bore;  to  drill ;  to  pierce;  to 
puncture;  to  perforate  by  turning  an  auger  or  similar 
instrument  in  — Hence,  to  pierce;  to  penetrate,  as 
something  sharp  ;  particularly,  to  cause  a  tingling  sen¬ 
sation  that  pervades  the  system  with  a  slight  shiver ; 
as,  a  voice  that  thrills  the  hearer. 

— v.  n.  To  feel  a  sharp,  shivering  sensation  running 
through  the  body;  as,  a  suddeu  horror  thrilled  through 
his  veins. 

Tliri  iringly.  adv.  In  a  thrilling  manner. 

Til  r  a  pH,  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr.,  a  worm  J  (ZhJL)  A  genus 
of  small  spotted  Hies,  family  Aphidft.  The  species  are 
numerous,  and  widely  distributed.  They  are  very  active, 
and  some  of  them  very  troublesome,  by  the  injury 
which  they  do  to  cultivated  plants,  upon  the  juices  of 
which  they  live. 

Thrive,  c.  n.  (imp.  throve,  or  thrived  ;  pp.  thriven, 
or  thrived;  — thrived  is  rarely  used.)  [Icel.  threifa,  to 
put  one’s  hand  to.]  To  advance  or  increase  in  anything 
valuable  or  advantageous;  to  increase  in  goods  or 
estate;  to  prosper  by  industry,  frugality,  and  good  man¬ 
agement  of  property  or  means;  as,  a  person  thrives  by 
diligence  and  economy  in  expenditure.  —  To  have  profit, 
increase,  or  success:  to  prosper  or  succeed  in  any  busi¬ 
ness  or  occupation  :  as,  a  thriving  manufacturer,  a  thriv¬ 
ing  country.  —  To  flourish  :  to  vegetate  luxuriantly;  to 
increase  in  bulk  or  stature;  as,  the  palm  thrives  in 
tropical  latitudes. 

Thriven,  ( thriv'n .)  pp.  of  Thrive,  7.  v. 

Thriving',  ( thriv'-, )  n.  The  act  of  increasing  in  wealth 
or  size. 

Thri  v'lngTy,  adv.  In  a  thriving  manner. 

Thro*,  ( throo .)  A  contraction  of  Through,  7.  v. 

Throat,  ( throt .)  n.  [A  S.  thmte.]  ( Anat .)  The  anterior 
part  of  the  neck  of  an  animal,  in  which  are  the  gullet 
and  windpipe,  or  the  passages  for  the  food  and  breath ; 
the  pharynx. 

Diseases  of  the  throat .  See  Diphtheria,  Quinsy, 
Thrush. 

(Arch.)  See  Cmimvf.y. 

(Bot.)  The  opening  or  orifice  of  a  monopetalous 
corolla. 

(Ship  building.)  The  hollow  part  of  the  knee-timbers. 

(Naut.)  The  wide  end  of  a  gaff  next  the  mast,  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  peak. — Also,  a  part  of  the  Anchor,  7.  v. 

To  give  one  the  lie  in  his  throat%  to  tax  one  with  lying 
deliberately  and  impudently.  —  T>  tie  in  one's  throat ,  to 
lie  barefacedly  or  manifestly. —  Throat-brails.  (Naut.) 
Brails  attached  to  the  gaff  close  to  a  ship's  mast.  — 
Throat-halyards,  those  halyards  that  serve  to  raise  the 
throat  of  the  gaff 

Throat/- bain  I,  Ttaroat'-latoh,  n.  A  strap  of  a 
halter,  bridle,  Ac.,  passing  under  a  horse's  throat. 

Throat'-pipe,  n.  The  windpipe  or  trachea. 

Throb,  v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  throbbed,  ( throbd .)  [Of  un¬ 
certain  etymology  ]  To  heat,  as  the  heart  or  pulse,  with 
more  than  common  force  or  rapidity:  to  palpitate;  to 
beat  in  consequence  of  agitation  or  excitement;  as,  throb¬ 
bing  temples. 

Throbbing  pain ,  a  kind  of  pain  which  is,  or  seems  to 
be,  caused  or  augmented  hy  the  pulsation  of  arteries. 

Dunglison. 

—n.  A  heat  or  strong  pulsation  ;  —  especially,  a  violent 
agitation  of  the  heart  and  arteries;  a  palpitation. 

Throh'biiis-.  n.  Act  of  beating  with  unusual  force, 
as  the  heart  and  pulse;  palpitation. 

Throck'morton,  in  Texas,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  900  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Brazos,  and  Clear  Fork.  Pop.  abt.  2(J0. 

Throe,  (thro,)  n.  [A.  S.  throwian ,  to  suffer,  to  endure.] 
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Extreme  pain;  anguish;  agony;  violent  pang; — par¬ 
ticularly  applied  to  the  anguish  of  travail  atleudaut  on 
parturition. 

Au  instrument  forsplitting  wood  into  shingles.  Simmomls. 
r.  n.  To  agonize  ;  to  struggle  in  acute  or  intense  pain. 

Throni'hol ite,  n.  [Gr.  thrombus,  a  mass,  and  litJios , 
stone.]  (Min.)  Native  amorphous,  hydrated  sulphate 
ot  copper,  of  au  opaque-green  color,  which  becomes  black 
on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Thrombus,  n.  [Gr.  thro  mhos,  a  clot  of  blood.]  (Med.) 
A  small  tumor,  which  sometimes  ensues  in  consequence 
ot  the  escape  of  blood  iuto  the  cellular  membrane  in  the 
operation  of  bleeding. 

Throne,  n.  [Fr.  trone;  Lat .  thronus  -Gr.  thrdnos.]  A 
royal  seat  of  state;  —  also,  sometimes,  the  seat  of  a 
bishop. — Hence,  regal  power  or  dignity;  as,  in  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchies,  the  law  is  above  the  throne. —  Hence, 
also,  the  place  where  God  peculiarly  manifests  his  power 
and  glory  ;  us,  44  Th’  eternal  Father  from  his  throne. .” 

Dryden , 

— v.  a.  To  enthrone.  —  Hence,  to  place  in  an  elevated 
posi  tiou;  to  exalt;  to  give  a  high  or  elevated  place  to. 

—v.n.  To  be  placed  in,  or  as  if  upon,  a  throne;  as, 
“  Venice  . . .  throned  on  tier  hundred  isles.”  — Byron . 

Throng,  n.  [A.  S  thrang.]  A  crowd  ;  a  concourse  ;  a 
multitude  of  persons  or  of  living  beings  pressing  or 
pressed  into  a  close  body  or  assemblage.  —  A  great  mul¬ 
titude;  as,  the  heavenly  throng. 

— v.  n.  [A.  S.  thringan.)  To  press  or  crowd  together ; 
to  come  in  crowds  or  multitudes;  to  press  into  a  close 
body,  as  a  concourse  of  persons ;  as,  people  throng  to  the 
President’s  levee. 

— v.  a.  To  crowd,  or  press,  as  a  multitude  of  persons  ;  to 
incommode  or  annoy  with  a  concourse  of  living  beings; 
as,  the  place  of  meeting  was  thronged  to  excess 

Throop,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Cayuga  co.,  abt.  3  m.  N.W.  of  Auburn  ;  pop  abt.  2,000. 

Throstle,  (thros'l,)  n.  [A.  S. ;  Icel.  thrustr.j  {Zobl ) 
The  song-thrush.  See  Thrush. 

Throstle,  (thrds'l,)  n.  A  machine  for  spinning  wool, 
cotton,  Ac.,  from  the  rove,  consisting  of  a  set  of  drawing! 
rollers  with  bobbins  and  flyers,  and  differing  from  the 
mule,  in  having  the  twisting  apparatus  stationary.  Webs. 

Til  rosl  I  i  11”  .  (thros'lmg.)  n.  A  disease  affecting  the 
glands  of  the  throats  of  cattle. 

Til  rot't  le,  n.  The  windpipe  or  trachea ;  —  vulgarly,  the 
weasand. 

— v.  a.  [From  throat.]  To  seize  and  compress  the  throat 
of,  so  as  to  choke  ;  to  suffocate,  or  to  obstruct  so  as  to 
endanger  suffocation  ;  as,  a  throttling  quinsy.  (Dryden  ) 

—  To  utter  with  breaks  or  interruptions,  as  a  person 
half  suffocated. 

— v.  n.  To  choke;  to  suffocate;  —  also,  to  breathe  hard. 

Throt/tle-lever,  n.  (Mach.)  In  a  locomotive  steam- 
engine,  the  hand-lever  by  which  a  throttle-valve  is 
moved. 

Th  rot  tie-  valve,  n.  (Mach.)  A  valve  in  t  lie  steam- 
pipe  of  au  engine,  tor  regulating  the  supply  of  steam  to 
the  cylinder.  It  is  moved  by  a  humi-iever  called  the 
throttle-lever. 

Through.  (throo.)  prep.  [A.  S.]  Noting  passage  by 
transmission;  indicating  the  means  of  conveyance; 
noting  passage  among  or  in  the  midst  of;  as,  a  ship 
moves  through  the  water,  a  man  walks  through  a  wood. 

—  From  end  to  end,  or  from  side  to  side;  from  one  sur¬ 
face  or  limit  to  the  opposite;  as. a  nail  is  driven  through 
a  board,  a  shot  passes  through  one’s  body. —  By  means 
of;  by  the  agency  of;  —  noting  instrumentality  ;  as,  he 
heard  of  it  through  me.  —  Within  ;  between  the  walls  or 
sides  of ;  to  pass  through  a  gateway.  —  Over  the  whole 
surface  or  extent  of;  as,  to  ramble  through  a  country. 

—  From  the  beginning  or  commencement  to  the  end  or 
conclusion;  as,  some  people  have  a  hard  time  of  it 
through  life. 

— adv.  From  one  end  or  side  to  the  other ;  as,  the  cold 
pierces  one  through  and  through. — From  beginning  to 
end;  as,  to  read  a  book  through. — To  the  end  or  con¬ 
clusion;  to  the  ultimate  purpose;  as,  to  carry  an  un¬ 
dertaking  through. 

(Note.  Through  occasionally  forms  the  prefix  to  cer¬ 
tain  compounds;  as,  through- bolt,  through- train,  Ac.) 

To  drop  or  fall  through ,  to  collapse  ;  to  fall  to  pieces; 
to  become  futile;  as.  the  project  dropped  through. 

Through'- l>o It,  n.  A  bolt  which  passes  through  all 
the  thicknesses  of  that  in  which  it  is  fixed. 

Throughout',  prep.  Quite  through  ;  in  every  part ; 
from  one  end  or  extremity  to  the  other;  as,  we  were 
busy  throughout  the  year. 

— adv.  In  every  part;  in  all  ways;  as,  he  is  a  good  fellow 
throughout. 

Til roii;; h'-stone.  n.  (Arch.)  A  stone  in  a  wall 
which  reaches  entirely  through  it,  and  shows  itself  on 
both  sides. 

Tlu  oti"  It  -ticket,  n.  A  ticket  for  an  entire  journey. 

Til rouf^lT-t  rain,  n.  A  railroad  train  which  goes  over 
the  whole  of  a  long  route. 

Throve,  the  old  imp.  of  Thrive,  7.  v. 

Throw,  (thro,)  v.  a.  (imp.  threw  ;  pp.  thrown.)  [A. 
S.  thrawan .]  To  fling  or  cast  in  any  manner;  to  propel ; 
to  send  ;  to  drive  to  a  distance  from  the  hand  or  from  an 
engine :  to  hurl ;  as,  to  throw  a  stone  with  the  hand,  a 
fire-engine  throws  water  to  put  out  a  fire.  —  To  wind; 
to  twist  together,  as  fibres  or  filaments.  —  To  venture  at 
dice  ;  as,  to  throw  a  main  in  hazard.  —  To  divest  or  strip 
one’s  self  of;  to  put  off ;  as,  a  serpent  throws  its  skin. — 
To  put  on  ;  to  lay  over  carelessly ;  as,  he  threw  a  cloak 
over  his  shoulders.  —  To  cast;  to  send;  to  hurl;  to 
fling;  as,  to  throw  words  of  contempt  on  another.  —  To 
prostrate  or  overturn;  as,  to  throw  an  antagonist  in 
wrestling.  —  To  drive  or  impel  by  force  or  violence  ;  as, 
sailors  thrown  upon  a  desert  island.  —  To  bear ;  to  bring 
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forth  or  produce,  as  young;  —  said  particularly  of 
rabbits. 

To  throw  away.  (1.)  To  expend  to  no  purpose;  to  lose 
by  neglect,  folly,  or  misapplication;  as.  asking  a  miser 
to  lend  money  is  time  thrown  away.  (2.)  To  reject ;  to 
discard;  as,  to  throw  away  a  good  opportunity.  —  To 
throw  back.  (1.)  To  reject ;  t«>  refuse.  (2.)  To  retort ;  to 
fling  back,  as  an  answer. —  To  throw  by,  to  cast  aside  as 
no  longer  wanted:  as,  to  throw  by  an  old  hat. — To  throw 
down.  ( 1.)  To  subvert ;  to  overturn  ;  to  destroy  :  as,  to 
throw  down,  a  fence.  (2.)  To  degrade;  to  reduce  from  a 
high  station  to  a  lower. —  To  throw  in.  (1.)  To  inject,  as  a 
liquid.  (2.)  To  put  in  along  wit li  others;  to  depositor 
ad. 1  without  enumeration  or  valuation ;  as.  an  article 
thrown  in  to  complete  a  bargain.  (3.)  To  give  up;  to 
relinquish.  —  To  throw  off.  (1.)  To  discard  :  to  reject ;  to 
forsake;  as,  to  throw  off  a  mistress.  (2.)  To  purge  or 
clear  from  ;  to  expel ;  as.  to  throw  off  a  disorder. —  To 
throw  on,  to  load  ;  to  cast  or  fling  on.  —  To  throw  one's 
self  down,  to  fall  prone;  to  lie  down. —  To  throw  one's 
self  on  or  upon,  to  repose  upon ;  to  resign  one’s  self  to 
the  disposal  of;  as,  the  prisoner  threw  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  the  court.— To  throw  out.  (1.)  To  cast  out :  to 
reject,  discard,  or  decline  to  entertain:  as,  the  hill  was 
thrownout.  (2.)  To  speak;  to  utter;  to  give  expression 
to;  as,  to  throw  out  a  hint.  —  To  throw  up.  (1.)  To  re¬ 
sign  ;  to  demit;  to  surrender  ;  as,  he  threw  up  a  good 
situation.  (2.)  To  vomit. 

— v.  n.  To  perform  the  act  of  throwing  ;  —  specifically,  to 
cast  dice. 

— n.  Act  of  hurling,  casting,  or  flinging;  a  driving  or 
propelling  from  the  hand  or  from  an  engine:  as,  a 
straight  throw.  —  A  cast  of  dice;  also  the  manner  of 
casting  dice;  as,  a  fair  throw,  a  lucky  throw.  —  The  dis¬ 
tance  which  a  missile  is  or  may  be  thrown;  as,  the 
place  is  not  a  stone’s  throw  off.  —  An  overturn  in  wres¬ 
tling. — A  turner's  lathe. — A  potter's  jigger.  See  Jigger. 

(Mach.)  In  steam-engines,  the  extreme  movement  of  a 
slide-valve;  also  of  a  crank  or  eccentric  measured  on  a 
direct  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  motion. 

Throw  -crook,  n.  ( Agric .)  An  instrument  by  which 
ropes  are  twisted  out  of  straw. 

Throw  er,  n.  One  who  throws. 

Thrown  Silk.  n.  (Com.)  Silk  consisting  of  two  or 
more  singles  twisted  together  like  a  rope,  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  in  which  the  singles  ot  wltich  it  is  com¬ 
posed  are  twisted.  —  McCulloch. 

Throw  -off,  n.  A  start  in  hunting  or  racing.  (Eng.) 

Throw  ster,  n.  One  who  throws,  twists,  or  winds  silk. 

Thrum,  n.  [Ger.  tromm.]  A  tuft;  one  of  the  ends 
of  weavers’  threads. —  Any  coarse  yarn. 

— v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  thrummed,  ( thriimd .)  To  play 
coarsely  or  iuharmoniously  on  a  musical  instrument 
with  the  fingers  ;  to  strum  ;  as.  to  thrum  the  pianoforte. 

— v.  a.  To  fringe,  or  furnish  with  thrums  or  small  tufts. 
—  To  strum,  or  play  inelegantly  upon  with  the  fingers, 
as  on  a  musical  instrument. 

(Naut.)  To  stick  short  pieces  of  yarn  through,  as  n  mat. 

Tliruiii'my,  a.  Containing,  or  resembling,  thrums. 

Thrush,  n-  [A.S  th  rise.]  (Zool.)  The  common  name 
of  insessorial  birds,  comprising  the  family  Turd  id  ie. 
Thrushes,  or  birds  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to 
thrushes,  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 
Those  which  inhabit  high  latitudes,  and  places  which 
are  otherwise  very  seasonal  in  their  character,  are  in 
general  migratory,  and  those  which  inhabit  places  of 
more  mild  and  uniform  character  are  in  general  sta¬ 
tionary.  The  generic  characters  are, — beak  of  moderate 
size,  straight,  convex  above;  point  of  the  upper  mandi¬ 
ble  compressed,  notched,  and  slightly  curved  down¬ 
wards:  the  gape  furnished  with  a  few  hairs,  the  nostrils 
oval,  lateral,  half  concealed  by  membrane;  middle  toe 
not  so  long  as  the  tarsus,  and  the  outer  toes  joined  to 
it  at  the  base.  140  to  150  species  have  been  described. 
The  Wood  T.  (Turd us  melodus,  or  T.  mustelinus)  is  one 
of  the  most  abundant  American  species.  It  is  about  8 
inches  in  length  ;  the  whole  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  are  fulvous  brown,  brightest  on  the  head,  and  in¬ 
clining  to  olive  on  the  rump  and  tail :  throat  and  breast 
white,  tinged  with  buff,  and  sprinkled  all  over  with 
dusky  spots  ;  eyes  surrounded  with  a  white  circle;  legs 


and  claws  flesh-color.  It  inhabits  the  whole  of  N. 
America,  from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  Florida;  its  song  is 
heard  every  morning  and  evening  during  the  mouths 
of  May  and  June,  and  is  greatly  admired;  but  during 
the  day  it  is  silent;  its  favorite  haunts  are  thick  shaded 
hollows  hy  the  sides  of  brooks  or  rivulets ;  its  nest,  made 
of  withered  beech-leaves  with  layers  of  dry  grass  mixed 
with  mud,  and  lined  with  dry  fibrous  roots,  is  often 
placed  in  an  alder-bush.  Its  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  of  a  light  blue  color.  Among  the  other  Ameri¬ 
can  species  are  the  Hermit  T.  ( Turdos  pallasi,  or  T.soli- 
tarius) ;  the  Dwarf  T.  (Turdus  nanus) ;  Wilson’s  T. 
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( Turdusfuscescens ).  Thf*  Robin,  the  Blue-bird,  the  Wren, 
and  the  Water  Ouzel,  described  under  their  respective 
names,  belong  also  to  the  Turdidx.  The  Song  T.,  or 
Throstle  ( T urdus  music  ns ),  of  Europe,  much  resembles 
the  Wood  T.  The  Brown  T ..  or  Thrasher  (Ha rporhyn- 
chus  rufus ).  of  N.  America,  east  of  the  Missouri,  has 
been  placed  by  Caban  is  and  Baird  in  the  family  Lio- 
tricfiidx.  It  is  over  II  inches  long,  the  wing  over  4; 
the  color  above  light  cinnamon-red,  beneath  pale  rufous- 
white,  with  longitudinal  streaks  of  dark  brown.  In  the 
pleasant  spring  mornings,  this  bird  utters  the  sweetest 
melodies  from  the  topmost  twigs  of  some  isolated  tree. 
Later  in  the  day,  and  at  all  times  late  in  the  season,  it 
prefers  low  thick  bushes.  Its  flight  is  low  and  heavy,  and 
continued  only  a  few  rods  at  a  time.  The  nest  is  made  in 
a  clump  of  low  bushes  a  few  feet  from  the  ground;  the 
eggs  four  to  six,  dull  buff,  thickly  sprinkled  with  dots 
of  brown. 

(Med.)  A  disease  common  to  infants  who  are  ill-fed, 
consisting  of  an  eruption  of  aphtha,  or  small  white  or 
ash-colored  ulcers  on  the  tongue  and  inside  of  the 
mouth,  and  not  unfrequently  extending  to  the  throat 
and  fauces.  It  is  caused  by  irritation  of  the  bowels,  and 
is  almost  always  attended  with  diarrhoea.  It  is  rarely 
dangerous;  and  in  its  treatment  the  disordered  state 
of  the  bowels  is  to  be  corrected  by  the  administration 
of  some  anti-acid  and  astringent  mixture,  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  strengthened  by  preparations  of  iron  and  cod-liver 
oil.  A  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  eruptions  of  the  mouth. 

(Far.)  An  inflammatory  or  suppurative  affection  in  the 
feet  of  the  horse  and  certain  other  animals. 

Til  rust,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  thrust.)  [Icel.  thrista.] 
To  push  or  drive  with  force  ;  to  impel  with  some  degree 
of  violence. 

To  thrust  away,  off \  out ,  or  from ,  to  push  or  drive 
away;  to  reject:  to  discard;  as,  he  thrust  the  woman 
off. —  To  thrust  in ,  to  push  or  drive  in;  as,  to  thrust  a 
bayonet  in  a  man’s  body.  —  To  thrust  on.  to  urge;  to 
impel;  to  cause  to  move;  as,  a  divine  thrusting  on. 
(Shales.) — To  thrust  one's  self,  to  obtrude  or  intrude;  to 
enter  without  leave  or  welcome;  as,  an  officious  person 
thrusts  himself  where  he  is  not  wanted. —  To  thrust 
through ,  to  pierce;  to  stab;  as,  he  thrust  the  knife 
through  his  hand.  —  To  thrust  together ,  to  compress  ;  as, 
he  thrust  the  fleece  together. 

— v.  n.  To  make  a  push  or  driving;  to  attack  with  a 
pointed  instrument  or  weapon.  —  To  squeeze  or  urge 
in;  to  enter  by  pushing:  to  intrude;  as,  an  office-seeker 
thrusts  into  notice.  —  To  press  on  or  push  forward;  to 
come  with  force  or  violence;  as,  fresh  men  still  thimst  on. 

— n.  A  violent  push  or  driving,  as  with  a  pointed  weapon, 
or  with  the  hand  or  foot,  or  with  any  instrument;  — a 
term  commonly  used  in  fencing.  —  Attack;  assault;  on¬ 
slaught;  as,  the  thrust  of  a  repartee. 

(Arch.)  The  horizontal  force  of  an  arch,  by  which  it 
acts  against  the  piers  from  which  it  springs.  Also,  a 
similar  action  of  rafters  or  of  a  beam  against  the  walls 
which  bear  them. 

Thucydides,  ( thu-cid'i-dees ,)  a  Greek  historian,  b.  at 
Athens,  about  471  u.  c.,  D.  about  400  b.  c.  He  was  of 
noble  birth,  and.  on  arriving  at  maturity,  took  part  in 
the  Peloponnesian  War;  but,  failing  in  an  expedition 
with  which  he  had  been  intrusted,  he  was  banished,  and 
during  the  20  years  of  his  banishment  collected  ma¬ 
terials  for  his  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  This 
history  is  the  first  example  of  philosophical  history, 
portraying  not  so  much  the  merely  outward  and  visible 
facts  and  movements,  as  the  development  of  character 
in  actions  and  the  operation  of  human  action  on  the 
world.  Motives  and  the  secret  workings  of  things  are 
unfolded,  not  speculatively,  but  as  ascertained  matters 
of  fact.  A  very  marked  feature  of  the  work  is  the 
speeches,  introduced  sometimes  as  actually  spoken, 
sometimes  as  discourses  appropriate  to  occasions,  and 
for  the  explication  of  causes.  The  most  conscientious 
care  in  the  ascertaining  of  facts  and  dates,  brevity  and 
clearness  of  narration,  perfect  consistency  in  the  details 
of  one  part  with  another,  and  of  the  whole  with  the 
laws  of  nature  and  the  known  characters  of  the  actors, 
inspire  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  truth  and  fidelity 
of  the  historian. 

Th u ill,  (too'a,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  on  the  Sambre,  8  m. 
from  Charleroi.  Manuf.  Woollens  and  linehs.  Pop.  4,642. 

Thuja,  Tliu'ya,  n.  [Gr.  thuon ,  a  sacrifice.]  ( Bot . 
A  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  evergreen,  squamose,  in¬ 
tricate  leaves, ord.  Pinacea.  T.  occidentalis  is  the  Arbor 
Vita ,  the  resin  of  the  Eastern  variety  of  which  is  used  in¬ 
stead  of  incense  at  sacrifices.  Why  it  is  called  Arbor 
Vitfe  is  not  known,  unless  it  be  on  account  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  medicinal  qualities  of  its  berries.  In  the  E.  the 
Cypress  is  called  the  tree  of  life,  and  its  berries  are  con¬ 
sidered  a  cure  for  all  diseases. 

Tlingr,  n.  [From  Hind,  thugna.  to  deceive.]  A  member 
of  a  singular  association  of  robbers  and  murderers  long 
existing  in  Ilindostan,  but  which  has,  of  late  years, 
been  almost  extirpated  by  the  British  government.  The 
Thugs  were  directed  in  all  their  proceedings  by  auguries 
supposed  to  be  vouchsafed  by  their  goddess  Kali;  and 
particular  classes  were  altogether  exempt  from  their 
attacks.  They  seldom  destroyed  women  unless  for  their 
own  safety ;  and  they  very  seldom  ventured  to  attack 
Englishmen.  They  usually  moved  in  large  gangs,  and 
attached  themselves  to  travelling  parties,  with  whom 
they  would  journey  for  days,  until  they  found  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  mastering  them.  When  all  would  be  ready, 
one  division  of  the  murderers  strangled  their  victims, 
while  another  body  prepared  their  graves :  and  by 
means  of  this  division  of  labor  the  fearful  work  was 
accomplished  with  wonderful  celerity.  The  destruc¬ 
tion  of  life  occasioned  by  them  may  be  conjectured  from 


the  fact  that  one  Thug  confessed  that  he  had  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  murder  of  719  people. 


Fig.  2500.  —  A  THUO. 

Thu  le,  (or  Ultima  Thule,)  the  name  given  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  the  most  N.  parts  of  Europe  known  to  them, 
and  in  the  description  of  which,  fancy  played  a  conspic¬ 
uous  part. 

Thu'lite,  n.  (Min.)  A  rose-colored  variety  of  epi- 
dote,  containing  cerium. 

Tliumli.  (thfim,)  n.  [A.  S.  and  Fris.  thuma.]  The  short, 
strong,  thick  finger,  answering  to  the  other  four  in  the 
human  hand;  also,  the  corresponding  member  of  other 
animals. 

— v.  a.  To  handle  clumsily  or  awkwardly;  to  play  with 
the  fingers  ;  as,  to  thumb  a  pianoforte.  —  To  soil  by  fre¬ 
quent  contact  with  the  fingers;  as,  to  thumb  a  pack  of 
playing-cards. 

— ?*.  n.  To  thrum;  to  strum  ;  to  play  on  with  the  fingers. 

Til ii mb'- hand,  n.  A  twist  of  any  material  made  as 
thick  as  tho  thumb  ;  as,  a  thumb-band,  of  hay. 

Tliiiinh'-hliic,  7i.  Indigo  in  the  form  of  small  balls 
or  lumps,  used  by  laundresses  to  blue  linen  and  the 
like.  —  Simmonds. 

Tliiimh'k in,  Thumb '-screw'.  n.  An  instrument 

of  torture  for  compressing  the  thumb. 

Tliiiiii'erstoiie,  Thuinite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as 
Axixite,  q.  V. 

Til  n  in  'mi  in,  n.  pi.  [Ileb.]  See  Urim. 

TIi uni  f>,  n.  [Perhaps  allied  to  Scot,  bump,  a  stroke; 
formed  in  imitation  of  the  sound  of  a  heavy  blow.]  A 
heavy  blow  given  with  anything  that  is  thick,  as  with 
a  club  or  the  fist. 

— v.  a.  To  strike  or  beat  with  something  thick  or  heavy. 

—»».  n.  To  strike  or  fall  on  with  a  heavy  blow. 

TIi  n  n,  (tooti.)  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  a  lake 
situated  between  the  town  of  Interlaken  on  the  E.,  and 
that  of  Thun  on  the  N.W.;  is  10  m.  long,  2  m.  broad, 
1.775  feet  above  sea-level,  and  in  some  places  between 
700  and  800  feet  deep.  The  scenery  is  very  attractive. 
—  A  town,  17  m.  S  S.E.  of  Berne.  It  stands  on  the  Aar, 
1  m.  from  the  Lake  of  Thun,  out  of  which  the  river 
rushes  past  the  town  in  a  stream  of  crystal  clearness. 
Pop.  4,000. 

TltiuTder,  n.  [A.  S  thune.r,  thunor  ;  D.  donder ;  Ger. 
donner. J  ( Me.teorol .)  The  violent  report  which  succeeds 
lightning  in  stormy  weather.  The  lightning  and  the 
T.  are  always  simultaneous,  but  an  interval  of  several 
seconds  is  always  observed  between  these  two  phenom¬ 
ena,  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  sound  only  travels 
at  the  rate  of  about  1.100  feet  in  a  second,  while  the 
passage  of  light  is  almost  instantaneous.  Hence  an 
observer  will  only  hear  the  noise  of  T.  five  or  six  sec¬ 
onds,  for  instance,  after  the  lightning,  according  as  the 
distance  of  the  T.-cloud  is  five  or  six  times  1.100  feet. 
The  noise  of  T.  arises  from  the  disturbance  which  the 
electric  discharge  produces  in  the  air.  Near  the  place 
where  the  lightning  strikes,  the  sound  is  dry  and  of 
short  duration.  At  a  greater  distance  a  series  of  reports 
are  heard  in  rapid  succession.  At  a  still  greater  dis¬ 
tance  the  noise,  feeble  at  the  commencement,  changes 
into  a  prolonged  rolling  sound  of  varying  intensity. 
Some  attribute  the  noise  of  the  rolling  of  T.  to  the  re¬ 
flection  of  sound  from  the  ground  and  from  tho  clouds. 
Others  have  considered  the  lightning  not  as  a  single 
discharge,  but  as  a  series  of  discharges,  each  of  which 
gives  rise  to  a  particular  sound.  But  as  these  partial 
discharges  proceed  from  points  at  different  distances, 
and  from  zones  of  unequal  density,  it  follows  not  only 
that  they  reach  the  ear  of  the  observer  successively,  but 
that  they  bring  sounds  of  unequal  density,  which  occa- 
sioh  the  duration  and  inequality  of  the  rolling.  The 
phenomenon  has  finally  been  ascribed  to  the  zigzag  of 
lightning,  assuming  that  the  air  at  each  salient  angle  is 
at  Its  greatest  compression,  which  would  produce  the 
unequal  intensity  of  the  sound. 
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— Hence,  by  analogy,  any  loud  noise:  as,  the  thunder  of 
artillery.  —  Fulmination;  an  alarming  or  startling 
threat,  menace,  or  denunciation  ;  as,  the  thunders  of  the 
Church. 

— r.  n.  To  sound,  rattle,  or  roar,  as  an  explosion  of  elec¬ 
tricity. — To  make  a  loud  noise,  especially  a  heavy  sound 
of  some  continuance  ;  as,  the  walls  fell  with  a  thunder - 
ing  crash. 

— v.  a.  To  publish,  as  a  threat,  menace,  or  denunciation ; 
to  fulminate;  to  emit  with  noise  and  terror;  as,  to 
thunder  out  an  ecclesiastical  censure. 

Thun'ller  Hay.  in  Michigan,  an  arm  of  Lake  Huron, 
on  the  coast  of  Alpena  co.,  13  m.  long  and  10  m.  broad. 

Thun'ller  Bay  River,  in  Michigan ,  rises  in  Mont¬ 
morency  co.,  and  flowing  E.,  enters  the  upper  part  of 
Thunder  Bay. 

Thiin'ilerbolt,  n.  [ Thunder  and  bolt.]  A  shaft  of 
lightning;  a  brilliant  stream  of  the  electrical  fluid 
passing  from  one  part  of  the  heavens  to  another,  and 
particularly  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth. —  Figura¬ 
tively,  a  daring  or  irresistible  hero;  as,  “  those  thunder¬ 
bolts  of  war.”  (Dryde.n.) — Fulmination;  ecclesiastical 
denunciation;  as,  the  thunderbolt  of  excommunication. 

Thun'iler-clafi.  n.  A  clap  or  burst  of  thunder. 

Tluiii'ifler-cloiul,  n.  A  cloud  that  produces  light¬ 
ning  and  thunder. 

Thunderer,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  thunders  ; 

I  — a  term  applied  by  the  ancients  to  Jupiter. 

Thun'ller  inf?,  n.  Thunder;  the  report  of  an  elec¬ 
trical  explosion. 

Thun'iier-sliower,  n.  A  shower  of  rain  attended 
with  thunder. 

Tliun'iter-storm,  n.  A  storm  of  wind,  rain,  or  hail, 

j  accompanied  with  lightning  or  thunder. 

Thun  tier-stroke,  n.  A  thunder-dap. 

Tlmn'iler-struek,  p.  a.  Amazed  ;  astonished;  con¬ 
founded;  struck  dumb  by  something  marvellous,  sur¬ 
prising,  or  terrible,  suddenly  presented  to  the  mind  or 
view'. 

Thtui'der-tnbe,  n.  Same  as  Fulgurite,  q.  r. 

Tliiirgau,  or  Thurgo'via.  (to>r'gou\)  a  canton  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  confederation,  be¬ 
tween  Lat  47°  20'  and  47°  40'  N.,  Lon.  8°  40'  and  9°  30' 
E. ;  having  S.  St.  Gall,  W.  Zurich  and  Schaffhansen,  and 
N.  and  E  the  Rhine  and  the  Lake  of  Constance ;  area, 
268  sq.  in.  The  surface  is  undulating  or  hilly,  but  no¬ 
where  mountainous,  the  chief  height  being  the  Hdrnli 
in  the  extreme  south,  3,605  feet.  The  principal  river  is 
the  Thur,  w’hich,  flow’ing  W.N.W.  through  a  broad  val- 
ley,  joins  the  Rhine  in  the  canton  of  Zurich.  The  soil 
is  fertile  in  the  ordinary  crops,  and  remarkably  so  in 
fruits.  Cap.  Frauen feld.  Pop.  94,760. 

Thu'rible,  n.  [L.  Lat.  thuinbulum . ]  A  Censer,  q.  v. 

Thuringia,  (thoo-rin'je-a.)  (Ger.  Thiirivgen.]  The 
name,  almost  obsolete,  of  that  part  of  central  Germany 
which  embraced  the  six  small  states  of  Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach;  Saxe-Meiningen ;  Saxe-Altenburg :  Saxe-Co- 
burg-Gotha;  Schwarzburg  -  Sondei  shausen  ;  Schwarz- 
burg  Rudolstadt :  and  the  principalities  of  Reuss.  T.  was 
so  called  from  the  Thtiringi ,  or  Doringi.  a  Gothic  tribe 
by  whom  it  wjis  found  inhabited  in  the  5th  century.  — 
Tiie  Thuringian  forest ,  which  hounds  the  above  terri¬ 
tory  on  the  S.W.  and  S.,  is  a  narrow  and  wooded  moun¬ 
tain  range,  extending  abt  70  m.  in  length,  not  includ¬ 
ing  some  offshoots  toward  the  llartz. 

Tliiirin  gile.  ».  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alu¬ 
mina,  and  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron,  which 
occurs  in  the  form  of  an  aggregation  of  minute  olive- 
green  scales  in  Thuringia. 

TIi ii rl •  n.  (Mining.)  A  short  communication  between 
the  adits. 

Thur'maii,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Warren 
co.,  abt.  7  m.  N.W.  of  Caldwell  ;  pop.  abt  1,600. 

Tlmrs  day,  n.  [Dan.  Torsdog.  that  is,  T/un-’s  day ,  the 
day  consecrated  to  Thor,  the  old  Saxon  god  of  thunder.] 
The  fifth  day  of  the  week. 

Thurston.  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Stenben 
co.,  7  m.  S.  of  Bath;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

Thurston,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  N.W.  co.,  bor¬ 
dering  on  Puget  Sound;  area.  700  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Black, 
Chehalis,  and  Nisqually.  Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Olympia.  I*op.  abt.  2,000. 

Thurzofal  va,  (thoortz  o-fdl'rd,)  n  town  of  Hungary,  on 
the  borders  of  Galicia.  It  hasmineral  baths.  7,200. 

Thus,  adv.  [A.S.]  In  this  or  that  manner;  in  this 
wise;  as,  “with  tokens  thus  and  thus.”  (Shaks.)  —  To 
this  degree  or  extent;  as,  having  come  thus  far,  go  fur¬ 
ther. 

Tliwark,  (thwdk,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  thaccian ,  to  stroke. J  To 
belabor;  to  thump:  to  hang;  to  heat  or  thrash;  to 
strike  with  something  flat  or  heavy. 

Thwart,  a.  [A.  S.  thweor,  thweorh.]  Transverse;  being 
across  something  else. 

— v.  a.  To  be.  lie,  or  come  across  the  bent  or  direction  of ; 
to  move  counter  to.  —  To  cross,  ns  a  purpose  :  to  resist; 
to  withstand  ;  to  oppose;  to  contravene;  hence,  to  balk  ; 
to  frustrate ;  to  defeat. 

— v.  n.  To  move  or  go  in  an  oblique  or  crosswise  manner. 

— n.  (Naut.)  One  of  the  cross-beams  of  an  open  boat, 
forming  seats  for  the  rowers,  and  bracing  the  sides  to¬ 
gether. 

Tliwart'er,  n.  A  disease  in  sheep,  indicated  by  tre¬ 
mors  or  convulsive  motions. 

Thwart  ing,  n.  Act  of  crossing  or  frustrating. 

Thwart'ly.  adv.  In  a  thwart  manner. 

Thy.  a.  [Contracted  from  thine.]  Of  thee,  or  belonging 
to  thee;  —  the  possessive  of  thee,  used  in  poetry  and  in 
solemn  declamation. 

Thy'lacine,  n.  (Zool.)  A  marsupial  animal  of  tho 
family  Didelphida,  found  in  Australia,  and  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  the  true  opossum  by  two  incisors  less  in  each 
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Tliyine-Woort.n.  (Script.)  A  precious  wood,  which 
,V  loruierly  used  in  huniiug  incense.  It  is  probably 
tlie  wood  of  the  Arbor  Vila;.  See  Tiiujv  1  '  * 

■r-Ii  !!!S;  n-  [«<r.  (Bet.)  See  Thymus. 

1  b  •,  ,!a  ?e*T*  ”•  1’L  ( Bot-)  All  order  of  plants,  al- 

b  rDU“'  Apetulous  or  polypetalons 

loners,  anthers  bursting  lengthwise,  a  solitary  sus 
pended  ovule,  and  an  imbricated  calyx.  — They  are 
most  til' rt  vel}'  nire|y  herbs.  —  This  order,  inhabiting 

A  stra  ia  Th  “  w"lt,'Bar6  cH’«chilly  abundant  in 
Australia.  Xhej  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  tough¬ 
ness  and  acridity  ot  their  bark.  The  fruit  of  Direct 
lustm  is  narcotic,  and  that  of  the  plants  generally  poi¬ 
sonous  or  dangerous;  however,  the  seeds  of  lnocarpus 
euults  aie  said  to  resemble  chestnuts  when  roasted. 
Several  species  of  Daphne  and  J'imelea  are  handsome 
shrubby  plants. 

Thymiatechny,  (thlrn'i-a-Uk-nc.)  n.  [Gr.  thymiama . 
lucense,  and  techne.  art.]  (Meet.)  The  art  of  employing 
perfumes  in  medicine.  eve 

Thy  mils,  n.  (Bat.)  The  Thyme,  a  genus  of  plants 
order  L  vnuace The  Garden  T.,  T.  vulgaris ,  is  com¬ 
mon  upon  dry  hills  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  verv 

commonly  cultivated  in  gardens,  on  account,  of  its  fra¬ 
grance.  —  \\  ild  T.  or  Mother  of  T„  T.  terpyllum ,  occa¬ 
sionally  found  in  Massachusetts,  N.  Y.,  aud  Peunsylvu- 
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ni;i,  is  abundant  on  hills  and  mountains  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  the  north  of  Asia.  It  is  less  fragrant  than 
Warden  r but  both  species  contain  an  aromatic  essen- 
j-r  i  o  The.  flowering  branches  (Herba  Thymi  and 
Hsrba  S‘’rpi//li )  are  used  in  medicine  as  a  powerful  stim¬ 
ulant,  and  those  ot  Garden  T.  are  also  used  in  cookery 
for  flavoring.  —  The  Lemon-7\,  or  Lemon-scented  T. ,  of 
our  gardens,  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  T.  S>rpyllum. 

(A nut.)  A  small  gland  found  in  the  anterior  medes- 
iina  of  the  thorax  in  the  foetal  infant,  but  which  as  booh 
as  respiration  commences,  collapses  and  rapidly  disap¬ 
pears.  Neither  anatomists  nor  physiologists  have  yet 
discovered  a  satisfactory  theory  for  the  duty  this  organ 
performs  in  foetal  life;  all  that  we  really  know  of  it  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  always  present  in  the  foetus,  and  never 
in  the  adult,  entirely  disappearing  a  few  weeks  after 
birth. 

Thy'roifl  Cartilage,  n.  [From  Gr.  thyreos.  an  ob¬ 
long  shield.]  ( Anat .)  See  Larynx. 

T3iy'roi<l  Gland,  n.  ( Anat )  A  gland  situated  upon 
the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  of  the  trachea  (Fig. 
7S3);  it  is  of  the  class  of  ductless  glands,  and,  when  en¬ 
larged,  forms  the  brouchocele,  or  goitre. 

Thyrsus,  (tMr’-,)  n. ;  pi.  Thyrsi.  [Lat.;  Gr.  thyrsus.] 
A  staff  entwined  with  ivy,  which  formed  part  of  the  ac¬ 
coutrements  of  a  bacchanal,  or  performer  in  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus. 

(Bot.)  A  form  of  inflorescence,  consisting  of  a  com¬ 
pact  panicle,  the  lower  branches  of  which  are  shorter 
than  those  of  the  middle  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  composed 
of  a  primary  axis  developing  secondary  axes  from  its 
sides,  which  in  their  turn  develop  tertiary  axes,  the 
upper  and  lower  branches  being  shorter  than  those  of 
the  middle,  as  in  the  common  lilac. 

TliyselF,  prnn.  [  Thy  and  self.]  A  pronoun  used  after 
thou,  to  express  distinction  with  emphasis;  as,  thou 
thyself  shalt  go. — It  is  sometimes,  also, used  in  the  predi 
cate,  without  thou;  as,  it  must  be  so,  content  thyself. 

Tia'ra,  n.  [Sp.,  It.,  Lat.,  and  Gr.  tiara  ;  Fr.  tiare .]  In 
antiquity,  a  dress  for  the  head,  worn  by  the  Persians, 
and  somewhat  similar  to  the  covering  used  by  the  Jew¬ 
ish  priests.  —  In  modern  times,  the  triple  crown  of  the 
Pope  (Fig.  719),  which  is  considered  to  be  symbolical 
of  his  temporal ,  ns  t ho  keys  are  of  his  spiritual  authority. 
It  is  composed  of  a  high  cap  of  gold  cloth,  encircled  by 
three  coronets,  with  a  mound  and  cross  of  gold  on  the 
top.  From  the  cap  hang  two  pendants,  embroidered  aud 
fringed  at  the  ends,  and  semee  of  crosses  of  gold. 

Tiarel'la,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Saxifra 
gacese.  T.  cordifolia ,  the  Mitre-wort,  Gem-fruit,  or 
Cool-wort,  is  found  in  rocky  woods,  from  Canada  to 
Pennsylvania.  Its  leaves  are  cordate,  acutely  lobed;  its 
scape  racemose;  its  stolons  are  creeping;  and  its  flowers 
white,  with  minute  bracts. 

Ti'ber.  [It.  Tevere.]  A  river  of  central  Italy,  rises  from 
two  springs  in  a  dell  of  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  Lat.abt. 
43°  45'  N.  Its  course,  until  it  reaches  Perugia, is  S.S.E.; 
thence,  as  far  as  Rome,  it  pursues,  along  a  zigzag  line, a 

S.  direction;  but  when  it  enters  the  plain  of  tlieCam- 
pagna,  it  curves  to  the  S.S.W.,  and  enters  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  by  two  branches,  which  inclose  the  Isola  Sacra. 
Its  entire  course  is  abt.  212  m  In  1*77  the  commence¬ 
ment  was  made  by  the  Italian  govt,  of  straightening 
the  T.  and  draining  the  Campagna,  under  plans  brought 
before  the  Italian  Parliament  byGaribaldi.  See  Fig. 1238. 

Fihe'rias,  a  city  of  Galilee,  founded  by  Herod  Antipas, 
and  named  by  him  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius. 

T.  was  situated  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  or 
Lake  of  Genessaretli,  about  two  hours’  ride  from  the 
place  where  the  Jordan  issues  from  the  lake.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  were  hot  springs  which  were  much 
celebrated.  The  lake  is  also  sometimes  called,  from  the 
city,  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  (Fig.  1101).  After  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  T.  was  celebrated  as  the  seat  of  a 
flourishing  school  of  Jewish  learning.  Modern  Tubari- 
veh  lies  on  a  narrow  undulating  plain  between  the  high 
table-land  and  the  sea.  It  was  half  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  1837.  Pop.  2,500,  nearly  one-third  of 
whom  are  Jews.  —  Here,  July  3  and  4,  1187,  Saladin  de¬ 
feated  the  Crusaders  under  Guy  of  Lusignan,  king  of 
Jerusalem.  Guy,  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  and  many 
of  the  chief  Christian  leaders,  were  made  prisoners,  and 
the  reputed  true  cross,  used  as  a  standard  during  the 


battle,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Saladin  dis¬ 
graced  his  victory  by  the  massacre  in  cold  blood  of  230 
.  111  /  who  were  among  the  prisoners, 

libe  rius,  Claudius  Nero,  the  second  emperor  of 
Rome,  was  born  b.  c.  42,  and  succeeded  Augustus,  a.  d. 
14.  lie  was  a  great  general,  and  a  master  of  Greek  ami 
Roman  literature,  but  as  he  grew  older  in  years  he  dis¬ 
graced  liiniselt  with  every  species  of  cruelty  and  de¬ 
bauchery.  He  was  probably  insane  long  before  the 
commander  of  his  prye  rian  guard  assumed  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  putting  him  to  death,  March  16,  a.  d.  37. 
Tihe'rius  Constant itie',  called  also  Tiberius  II. 
one  of  t lie  most  virtuous  emperors  of  Constantinople! 
was  a  native  of  Thrace,  and  was  brought  up  at  the  court 
of  Justinian,  lie  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  578,  and 
having  suppressed  the  conspiracy  of  Sophia,  widow  of  his 
predecessor,  reigned  unchallenged  till  his  death,  in  582 
■loet.  See  Thibet. 

tibia,  n.  [Lat.J  (jlfus)  The  pipe,  a  primitive  instru¬ 
ment  much  used  by  the  ancients.  It  was  of  various 
forms,  and  occasionally  double.  (See  4,  Fi«r.  1893  ) 
(Anat.)  See  Leo.  ’ 

( Zool .)  The  fourth  joint  of  the  leg  in  insects. 
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very  long,  and  usually  triquetrous. 

I  i  Imi  10  ns,  Albius,  a  Roman  patrician  and  elegiac  poet 
whose  productions  are  marked  by  much  feeling  fur  the 
beauties  ot  nature  and  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life. 
They  are  generally  printed  with  the  compositions  of 
Catullus  and  Propertius;  flourished  in  the  1st  century 
I  a  Huron',  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  30  m 
long,  aud  20  broad  ;  Lat.  29°  N.,  Lon.  112°  26'  VV. 

Ti  Bin  roil',  a  seaport-town  of  liayti,  on  the  S.w!  coast 
38  m.  YV.N.W.  of  Aux  Cayes. 

Fie,  n.  (Mtd.)  A  local  and  habitual  convulsion  of  cer¬ 
tain  muscles;  — especially,  such  a  motion  of  some  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face;  twitching;  vellication.— DungLison. 
Tiodouloiireiix,  (tik-dol-o-roof)  n.  [Fr.,  painful 
spasm.]  (Med.)  A  very  painful  affection  of  a  facial 
nerve,  most  commonly  that  branch  of  the  fifth  pair 
which  comes  out  of  the  infra-orbitary  foramen.  It 
comes  on  in  sudden  and  excruciating  attacks,  attended 
with  convulsive  twitchings  of  the  muscles,  and  contin¬ 
ues  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours.  The  nature 
of  this  affection  is  unknown,  and  no  definite  mode  of 
treatment  has  been  discovered.  Sometimes  a  division 
of  the  nerve  has  been  recommended;  otherwise  the 
general  treatment  resorted  to  in  other  cases  of  neuralgia 
may  be  adopted.  See  Neuralgia. 

TicSi'Hielil,  a  town  of  England,  in  Hampshire,  near  the 
Ticlifield  river,  3  m.  from  Fareham.  Pop.  4,500. 
Ticino,  (te-che'no.)  a  river  of  Switzerland  and  the  N.  of 
Italy,  rises  on  the  S.  slopes  of  Mount  St.  Gothard,  and 
flows  S.  through  Lake  Maggiore,  and  S.S.E.  through  the 
N.  of  Italy  to  its  junction  with  the  Po,  4  m.  below  Pavia. 
Entire  length  abt.  120  m.,  for  the  last  75  of  which,  from 
the  point  at  which  it  leaves  Lake  Maggiore,  it  is 
navigable. 

Ticino,  or  Tessin',  the  most  S.  canton  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  between  Lat.  45°  50'  and  46°  37'  N.,  and  Lon.  b° 
25'  and  9°  12'  E.,  being  separated  by  the  main  chain  of 
the  Alps  from  Uri  and  the  Grisons  on  the  N.,  while  on 
either  side  it  is  surrounded  by  Italy;  area ,  1,034  sq. 
m.  Offsets  from  the  Lepoutine  and  lUieetian  Alps 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  canton.  In  the  S..  the 
country  falls  away  into  flats,  and  the  scenery  becomes 
Italian  in  character.  The  principal  river  is  the  Ticino. 
In  the  N.,  cattle-breeding  and  the  preparation  of  dairy 
produce  are  the  chief  employments.  S.  of  the  Alpine 
regions  are  elevated  forest-clad  districts;  and  further 
S.,  olive-yards  and  vineyards,  corn-fields,  and  planta¬ 
tions  of  figs,  almonds,  oranges,  citrons,  and  pomegra¬ 
nates  occur.  The  canton  varies  as  much  in  climate  as 
in  productions.  Cattle,  cheese,  wine,  fruits,  and  hay 
are  exported.  The  N.  part  of  Lake  Maggiore,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  Lake  Lugano,  are  included  within 
the  canton.  The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Italian 
type,  and  for  the  most  part  speak  the  Italian  language, 
and  are  of  the  Catholic  religion.  The  chief  towns  are 
Bellinzona,  Locarno,  and  Lugano,  each  of  which  is  by 
turns  the  seat  of  government.  Pop.  119,619. 

Tick,  (tik,)  n.  [Fr.  tique;  Ger.  zecke.]  (Zool.)  A  species 
of  minute  animals  of  a  parasitical  nature,  belonging  to 
the  general  division  Acaridm.  Ticks  have  the  mouth 
shaped  like  a  sucker,  and  they  are  found  in  thick  woods 
hanging  on  low  plants,  and  ready  to  attach  themselves 
to  the  coats  of  horses,  cows,  dogs,  and  other  animals 
which  approach  them.  They  bury  their  sucker  deep  in 
the  skins  of  the  animals  they  attack,  and  work  their 
way  down  into  the  flesh,  preying  upon  the  blood.  They 
attach  themselves  so  firmly  to  the  victims,  and  multiply 
so  fast,  that  many  horses  and  cattle  often  perish  from 
exhaustion,  on  account  of  the  blood  of  which  they  have 
been  deprived.  The  Ox-tick,  Jxiodes  reticulatus,  when 
inflated  with  blood,  is  about  half  an  inch  long.  The 
Water-ticks, Hydrachnidte,  form  another  variety  of  the 
species,  and  always  live  in  the  water;  but  in  habits  and 
mode  of  life  resemble  the  others  in  nearly  every  par¬ 
ticular. 

—The  cover  or  case  of  a  bed,  which  contains  the  feathers, 
wool,  or  other  material.  —  The  audible  quick  beat,  as 
of  a  watch  or  clock. 

— A  check,  or  any  small  mark  intended  to  direct  atten¬ 
tion  to  something. —  Trust;  credit.  (Colloq.) 

— r.  n.  Td  beat;  to  pat;  or,  to  make  a  small  noise  by 
beating  or  otherwise,  as  a  watch.  —  To  strike  gently.  — 
To  go  on  trust  or  credit;  to  run  on  score.  (Colloq.) 

— To  trust;  to  give  tick  or  credit.  (Colloq.) 

— v.  a.  To  score;  to  check  off  by  means  of  a  tic«  or  small 
mark;  .as,  to  tick  off  the  items  of  a  bill. 

Tick 'ot,  7i.  [Fr  etiquette ,  a  ticket  fastened  within  tl.e 
mouth  of  a  lawyers  book-bag, containing  the  titles  of  tho 


books,  and  tho  names  of  those  to  whom  they  helontr.1  A 
piece  or  Shp  of  paper;  a  pieco  of  paper,  or  card-hoard, 
which  gives  the  holder  a  right  of  admission  to  someplace  • 
apmee  ot  paper  or  writing  acknowledging  some  debt,  or 
a  certificate  that  something  is  due  to  tho  holder;  a 
piece  of  paper  hearing  some  number  in  a  lottery,  which 
entitles  the  holder  to  receive  such  prize  ns  may  he 
drawn  against  that  number;  a  marked  card  or  slip  of 
paper  pu  t  upon  goods  to  indicate  tile  price,  &c. ;  a  label. 

°'L  ecl?ei  {Lng.  Law.)  During  the  continuance 
of  the  English  system  of  transportation  as  an  ordinary 
punishment,  the  practice  was  to  release  convicts,  of 
good  behavior,  before  the  regular  expiration  of  their 
sentence  with  a  ticket  of  leave,  t.  a  license  to  be  at 
large,  forfeitable  on  misconduct.  When  transportation 
was  superseded  by  penal  servitude,  a  similar  system 
was  introduced  into  convict  prisons  in  England. 

—v.  a  To  designate  or  distinguish  by  a  ticket.— To  place 
a  ticket  on ;  as,  to  ticket  goods. — To  supply  with  a  ticket ; 
as,  to  ticket  a  through-passenger  by  railroad. 

Tack  t  jaw,  ill  Louisiana ,  a  village  of  Livingston  parish. 

abt.  60  in.  N  N.VY.  of  New  Orleans. 

Tiok'faw  Kiver.  in  Louisiana,  rises  in  St.  Helena 
parish,  and  flowing  S.,  enters  Lake  Maurepas  in  Living¬ 
ston  parish. 

Tick'itijj,  ».  A  closely  woven  cloth,  used  to  contain 
tlie  feathers  or  other  material  of  beds. 

Tickle,  (tlk’l.)  v.  a.  [Probably  from  A.  S.  citelan  to 
tickle,  by  transposition  of  letters.]  To  touch  or  rub 
lightly,  and  cause  a  peculiar  thrilling  sensation  in 
which  excites  laughter.  —  To  please  by  slight  gratifica- 
tion  ;  as,  to  be  tickled  with  a  pun. 
v.  n.  io  leel  titillation.  —  To  excite  the  sensation  of 
titillation. 

Tick  ler,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  tickles  or  pleases. 

Something  that  puzzles  or  perplexes;  as,  your  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  tickler.  (Colloq.) 

—In  American  commercial  phraseology,  a  book  contain¬ 
ing  a  memorandum  ot  notes  and  debts,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  maturity.  —  Bartlett. 

Tickling,  n.  Act  of  affecting  with  the  sense  of  titil- 
lation. 

Tick  lisli,  a.  Easily  tickled ;  sensible  to  slight  touches  ; 
as,  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  a  tichlish  part.  —  Tottering; 
unfixed;  easily  moved  or  affected;  as,  things  are  in  a 
ticklish  state.  —  Nice;  critical;  difficult;  dangerous; 
as,  “  these  ticklish  times.”  —  Swift. 

Tick  lishly,  ado.  In  a  ticklish  manner. 

Ticklish  ness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  ticklish 
or  very  susceptible  of  tlie  sense  of  touch.  —  State  of  be¬ 
ing  tottering  or  liable  to  fall.  —  Criticalness  of  condi¬ 
tion  or  state. 

Tick'nor,  George, an  American  writerand  philologist, 

B.  in  Boston,  1791.  Alter  completing  his  education  at 
Dartmouth  College,  N.  II.,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  which,  however,  he  subsequently  re¬ 
linquished  to  follow  a  literary  career.  In  order  to  per¬ 
fect  himself  in  the  modern  langunges,  he  spent  some 
years  in  the  cities  of  Paris,  Rome,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  Edinburgh.  At  the  last-mentioned  place  lie 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  in  a 
letter  to  Southey,  spoke  of  him  as  a  “  wondrous  fellow 
for  romantic  lore  and  antiquarian  research.”  In  1819 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  accepted  the  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  modern  languages  at  Harvard  University, 
the  duties  of  which  office  he  fulfilled  during  fifteen 
years.  Although  his  lectures  upon  European  literature 
were  greatly  admired,  he  published  nothing  until  1849, 
having,  in  the  meanwhile,  paid  a  second  visit  to  Europe. 
At  the  last-named  date  lie  produced  his  History  of 
Spanish  Literature  ;  with  Criticisms  on  the  Particular 
Works,  and  Biographical  Notices  of  Prominent  Writers , 
an  exhaustive  and  admirable  work,  which  has  been 
translated  into  Spanish  and  German.  Mr.  T.  has  also 
edited  The.  Remains  of  Nathaniel  Appleton  Haven ,  and 
written  a  Life  of  Lafayette ,  first  published  in  1825  in 
the  North  American  Review.  II is  latest  work  (1864)  is 
the  biography  of  his  friend,  W.  II.  Prescott. 

Tiek'-seecl  Sunflower,  ??..  (B>t.)  See  Coreopsis. 

Tick-tack,  n.  A  continuous  beat  or  noise  like  that 
made  by  a  time-piece. 

— adv.  With  a  ticking  sound,  like  that  of  a  watch. 

Ticoanlero'ga,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town- 
ship  of  Essex  co.,  95  m.  N.E.  of  Albany;  pop.  in  1870, 
2,591.  This  place  is  chiefly  remarkable  lor  the  promi- 


Fig.  2501.  —  ticonderoga. 


nont  place  its  fortifications  have  held  in  American  his¬ 
tory.  The  fortress  of  Ticonderoga  was  built  by  the 
French  iu  1755.  Tho  English,  under  Abercrombie,  as- 
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sailed  it  unsuccessfully,  July  8, 1758.  It  was  taken  by 
them,  under  Amherst,  July  26,  1759.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  surprised  it  May  10,  1775,  and  they  evacuated  it 
on  the  approach  of  the  English,  under  Burgoyne,  July 
6,  1777.  Gen.  Lincoln  made  a  vain  attempt  to  recover 
it,  September  13,  1777,  aud  soon  alter  the  garrison  de¬ 
stroyed  their  cannon  and  withdrew  into  Canada.  The 
English  occupied  it  again  for  some  time  in  17*0.  The 
old  importance  of  Fort  T.  is  still  attested  by  the  extent 
of  its  ruins  (Fig.  2501). 

Tid'al,  a.  Pertaining,  or  relating  to  tides;  periodically 
rising  aud  falling,  or  flowing  and  ebbing;  as,  a  tidal 
stream. 

Tidal  basin ,  a  dock  that  is  filled  upon  the  rising  of 
the  tide.  —  Si  unwinds. 

Tid  bit,  Tit  bit,  n.  Adelicato  bit;  a  rarity  ;  a  bonne- 
bouche. 

Title,  n.  [A.  S.]  The  alternate  rising  and  falling  of  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  which  is  to  be  observed  ou  all  its 
coast  and  actuaries.  The  rising  is  designated  as  the  flood , 
and  the  highest  elevation  as  high  water;  the  falling  is 
termed  the  ebb,  and  the  lowest  depression  low  water. 
The  duration  of  high  and  low  water,  without  apparent 
change  of  level,  is  known  as  the  stand  ;  and  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  ebb  and  flood  streams,  or  tidal  currents,  is 
called  slack  water.  The  popular  explanation  of  the  T ., 
as  depending  on  the  law  of  gravitation,  is  sufficiently 
simple.  If  the  earth  be  conceived  to  be  wholly  or  in  a 
great  degree  covered  with  water,  and  subject  to  the  at¬ 
traction  of  the  sun,  the  force  of  which  is  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance,  it  will  be  obvious  that, 
while  the  whole  earth  will  fall  towards  the  sun  with 
a  velocity  proportioned  to  the  aggregate  attraction 
upon  its  solid  portions,  the  water  nearest  to  the  sun, 
being  accelerated  with  a  greater  force,  will  approach 
the  sun  more  rapidly  than  the  solid  core;  it  will  thus 
run  from  all  sides  into  a  protuberance  beyond  the  form 
of  equilibrium  of  the  earth’s  attraction  and  rotation, 
until  the  pressure  of  the  elevated  mass  equals  the  dif¬ 
ference  In  the  attraction  of  the  sun.  Moreover,  a  simi¬ 
lar  protuberance  will  he  formed  on  the  side  opposite  to 
the  sun,  siuce  the  particles  of  water,  being  solicited  by 
a  less  force  than  the  solid  core,  will  fall  more  slowly 
towards  the  sun,  and.  as  it  were,  remain  behind.  The 
same  considerations  hold  good  in  regard  to  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  moon  upon  the  earth,  and  the  waters  sur¬ 
rounding  it;  for  although  we  are  in  the  habit  of  con¬ 
sidering  the  moon  as  simply  revolving  round  the  earth, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  attraction  is  mutual; 
that  both  bodies  describe  orbits  about  their  common 
centre  of  gravity,  and  that  while  the  moon  obeys  the 
attractive  forces  of  the  earth,  the  latter  equally  follows 
that  of  the  former,  by  which  it  is  at  every  instant  of 
time  drawn  from  the  path  it  would  pursue  if  that  influ¬ 
ence  did  not  exist.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
elevation  of  the  water  in  the  regions  nearest  to  and 
most  remote  attracting  body,  there  must  be  a  corre¬ 
sponding  depression  below  the  mean  level  of  the  sea  at 
points  distant  90°  from  the  vertices  of  the  protuber¬ 
ances,  or  at  the  sides  of  the  earth,  as  seen  from  the  sun 
or  moon.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that,  taking  the 
whole  earth  into  view,  there  are  always  two  high  T.  dia¬ 
metrically  opposite  to  each  other,  and  two  low  T.  also, 
midway  between  the  high  ones.  The  high  T.  are  two 
groat  waves  or  swells,  of  small  height,  but  extending 
each  way  through  half  a  right  angle;  these  waves  fol¬ 
low  the  moon  in  its  monthly  motion  round  the  earth, 
while  the  earth,  turning  on  its  axis,  causes  any  given 
place  to  pass  through  each  of  these  swells  and  the  inter¬ 
vening  depressions  in  a  lunar  day,  or  24  hours  50  min¬ 
utes.  At  new  and  full  moon,  when  the  sun’s  and  moon’s 
actions  conspire,  the  T.  are  highest,  and  are  called 
spring  T. ;  but  at  the  first  and  last  quarters  of  the  moon 
the  action  on  one  body  tends  to  counteract  that  of  the 
other,  and  the  T.,  both  at  ebb  and  flow,  are  smallest, 
and  are  called  neap  T.  —  See  Tides,  in  Supp’t. 

Ti(Ic'*gate,  n.  (Naut.)  A  place  in  which  the  tide 
runs  with  great  velocity. — Mar.  Diet. 

Tide'-gatlg’Pf  i'i/dj,)  n.  A  mechanical  contrivance  for 
registering  the  state  of  the  tide  continuously  at  every 
instant  of  time. 

Tide'- mi II,  n.  A  mill  which  has  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide  for  its  first  mover. 

Tide'-rips,  n.  pi.  An  agitation  or  commotion  of  the 
water  of  the  ocean,  resembling  that  produced  by  a  con¬ 
flict  of  tides  or  of  other  powerful  currents.  —  Worcester. 

Title'- rode,  n.  (Naut.)  The  situation  of  a  vessel  at 
anchor,  when  she  swings  l»y  the  force  of  the  tide;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  wind-rode. — Dana. 

Tide'-tables,  w.  pi  Tables  showing  the  time  of  the 
tides,  or  of  high-water  at  any  place,  or  at  different 
places,  for  each  day  throughout  the  year. 

Tide'- waiter,  n.  An  officer  who  watches  the  landing 
of  goods,  to  secure  the  payment  of  duties. 

Tide'-way.  n.  The  channel  in  which  the  tide  sets. 

Tide'-wlieel,  n.  An  undershot  wheel. 

Ti'dily,  adv.  Neatly;  with  neat  simplicity. 

Ti 'din ess,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  tidy  ;  neat  sim¬ 
plicity;  neatness. 

Ti  dings,  n.  pi.  [A.  S.  tidan ,  to  happen.)  Account  of 
things  which  have  happened,  and  which  were  unknown 
before;  news;  advice;  information;  intelligence. 

Tidiotite,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Warren 
co.,  on  the  Alleghany  River,  20  m.  S.W.  of  Warren. 

Tidol'ogy,  n.  [Eng.  tide,  and  Gr.  logos,  a  discourse.] 
That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  tides. 

Tido  r,  or  Tidore.  (tee-dor',)  one  of  the  Molucca  Is¬ 
lands,  lying  to  the  W.  of  Gilnlo,  and  9  m.  S.  of  Ternate; 
Lat.  0°  45'  N.,  Lon.  127°  25'  E. 

Ti  dy,  a.  [Ger.  zeitig.]  Neat;  dressed  with  becoming 
simplicity ;  being  in  good  order. 


— v.  a.  To  make  neat ;  to  put  in  good  order. 

— n.  A  piece  of  fancy  knitwork  or  a  cloth,  to  throw  over 
the  back  of  an  arm-chair  or  a  sofa  to  keep  it  clean ;  a 
light  outer  covering  for  a  child  ;  a  pinafore ;  a  work-bag. 

Tie,  v.  a.  [A.  S .tian.getian,  to  bind.]  To  bind;  to  fasten 
with  a  rope,  a  band,  or  cord  and  knot.  —  To  told  and 
make  fast;  to  knit ;  to  complicate ;  to  fasten;  to  hold. — 
To  unite  so  as  not  to  be  easily  parted.  —  To  oblige;  to 
constrain;  to  restrain;  to  confine. 

— n.  That  which  binds,  unites,  or  fastens  together;  a 
knot;  a  fastening.  —  Bond;  obligation,  moral  or  legal. 
— A  knot  of  hair. — An  equality  in  numbers,  as  of  votes, 
&c.,  which  prevents  either  party  from  being  victorious. 
—  A  sort  of  neckcloth. 

(Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  or  metal  placed  in  any 
direction,  for  the  purpose  of  bindiug  two  bodies  to¬ 
gether  which  have  a  tendency  to  separate  or  diverge. 

( Mus A  character  used  to  connect  notes  which 
are  divided  by  a  bar,  and  which  ure  nevertheless  in¬ 
tended  to  be  joined  together  and  sounded  without  any 
break. 

Tieelt,  (teek,)  Ludwig,  a  German  poet,  novelist,  and 
translator,  one  of  the  reputed  founders  of  the  so-called 
Romantic  School  of  German  literature,  was  b.  in  Berlin, 
1773.  During  his  youth  he  was  chiefly  atf  acted  by  the 
poetic  side  of  nature  and  literature,  and  he  ranged  him¬ 
self  on  the  side  of  thecritical  principles  set  forth  byGcethe 
and  Schiller  in  the  “  Horen”  and  Xenien.”  After  com¬ 
pleting  his  studies  lie  travelled,  married  at  Hamburg, 
and  alter  several  changes  of  residence,  settled,  in  1819, 
in  Dresden,  which  appears  to  have  been  his  home  from 
that  period  for  about  twenty  years,  and  where  his 
literary  activity  was  almost  incessant.  In  1840  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Berlin  on  the  invitation  of  the  king,  who 
honored  him  with  the  title  of  privy-councillor.  There 
he  spent  the  remaining  thirteen  years  of  his  laborious 
and  fruitful  life.  His  works  are  of  very  varied  character, 
and  far  too  numerous  to  be  named  here;  they  fill  20 
volumes.  Among  those  which  brought  him  the  highest 
reputation  are  his  tales  and  plays  embodying  in  new 
forms  some  of  the  old  familiar  Marchen.  The  publica¬ 
tion  of  these,  under  the  title  of  Peter  Leberechl's  Volks- 
mdrehen,  in  1797,  first  brought  him  into  general  notice. 
They  were  republished  in  1812,  retouched  and  combined 
into  a  whole  by  a  tissue  of  conversations,  under  the 
title  of  Phantasies.  They  are  full  of  mirth  and  genial 
laughter  and  good-natured  satire  on  the  literary  world 
of  his  time.  Franz  Sternebald’s  Wanderungen,  the  ficti¬ 
tious  history  of  an  art  student,  and  Kaiser  Octavianus, 
are  perhaps  his  highest  achievements  as  a  novelist, 
and  Genoveva,  his  best  play.  His  Dicht<‘rsleben  is  a 
novel  in  which  he  attempts  to  depict  Shakspeare  and 
his  times.  Among  his  other  works  are.  Minnelieder  aus 
deni  Schwabischm  Zeitalter;  Alt-Englisches  Theater;  Alt- 
Deulsches  Theater ;  and  Dramaturgische  Bidder .  D.  at 
Berlin,  1853. 

Tiedemann,  Dietrich,  ( tee'dai-man ,)  a  German  phi¬ 
losopher  and  opponent  of  Kant,  famous  for  his  researches 
in  the  history  of  philosophy,  anthropology,  the  origin 
of  languages,  ami  similar  subjects,  1745-1803. 

Tien-Tsiu,  a  large  city  and  river-port  of  China,  prov. 
of  Chih-le,  ou  the  river  Pei-ho,  34  m.  from  the  mouth 
of  that  river.  It  is  the  port  of  the  city  of  Pekin,  from 
which  it  is  distant  80  m.  S  E.  Estimated  pop.  1,000,000. 

Ti  'er,  n.  [A.  S.,  series,  heap,  attire.]  A  row  ;  a  rank  ; 
particularly  when  two  or  more  rows  are  placed  one 
above  another. 

Tieree,  (lers,)n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  tertius ,  third.]  A  cask  whose 
contents  are  one-third  of  a  pipe,  that  is,  forty  gallons. 

(Mus.)  The  interval  of  a  third. 

(Fencing.)  A  thrust  delivered  at  the  outside  of  the 
body  over  the  arm. 

(Gaming.)  Asequenceof  three cardsof  the  samecolor. 
(Her.)  A  term  applied  to  a  field  divided  by  lines  into 


Iu  pale.  Id  beDt.  In  pall. 

Fig.  2502. 

three  equal  parts.  The  most  common  arrangements  in 
tierce  are  represented  in  Fig.  2502. 

Tieree'-ina. jor,  n.  (Gaming.)  A  sequence  of  the 
three  best  cards. 

Tiereet,  (ttr'sd,)n.  A  triplet;  three  lines  of  poetry, 
rhyming  together. 

Tier'ra  Boni'lm,  an  island  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  off 
the  N.W.  coast  of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  10  m.  VV.  of 
Carthagena. 

Tierra  del  Fuego,  (te-er'ra-del-fwa'go,)“  the  land  of 
fire,”  a  group  of  islands  at  the  S.  extremity  of  S.  Amer¬ 
ica,  bet.  Lat.  52°  40'  and  56°  S.,  Lon.  63°  41/  and  75°  VV., 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
and  having  E  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  S.  the  Antarctic,  ami 
W.  the  Pacific.  The  principal  islands  are  the  E.  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  or  King  Charles’ South  Laud,  386  m.  long, 
and  about  200  m.  broad,  Navarino,  Hoste.  Clarence,  and 
the  Land  of  Desolation.  Surface ,  mountainous,  many  of 
the  peaks  being  covered  with  perpetual  ice  and  snow, 
ami  Mount  Sarmiento  attaining  an  elevation  of  6,800  ft ; 
soil,  generally  unfertile.  Climate.  Raw  and  cold,  being 
a  succession  of  snow,  rain,  and  mist,  with  frequent 
storms.  The  inhabitants  (Fig.  1375)  are  of  a  dark  cop¬ 
per  color,  low  in  stature,  and  ill-looking,  coarse,  and 
of  filthy  habits,  and  live  in  huts  made  of  branches  of 
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trees.  T.  was  discovered  by  Magellan  In  1520,  and  r<v 
ceived  its  name  from  fires  seen  on  its  coast  during  the 
night,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  volcanic  eruption. 

Ti  ers  Elat,  (ti-arza-td'.)  [Fr.,  third  estate.]  The  name 
given  in  France,  under  the  ancient  monarchy,  to  the 
third  order  of  the  estates,  consisting  of  representatives 
of  the  trading  inhabitants  of  the  towns, and  of  the  peas¬ 
antry  in  the  country,  iu  distinction  from  the  nobility 
and  clergy. 

Tiete,  Anhemby,  or  Anhkmbi,  ( te-a'ta ,)  n  river  of  Brazil, 
prov.  of  Sao  Paulo,  joins  the  Parana,  about  Lat.  20°  45' 
Lon.  52°  VV.,  after  a  VV’.  course  of  500  m. 

Till;  n.  Slight  auger ;  a  pet ;  a  miff.  —  A  drink ;  a  small 
draught  of  liquor. 

— v.  n.  To  be  iu  a  pet ;  to  quarrel,  (r.) 

— v.  a.  To  dress;  to  deck. 

Tiffany,  n.  A  kind  of  very  thin  silk  gauze. 

Tiffin,  n.  In  Ilindostan,  a  luncheon. 

Tarsi  bi.  in  Ohio ,  a  township  of  Adams  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
2,400.  —  A  township  of  Defiance  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300.  — 
A  manufacturing-town,  cap.  of  Feneca  co.,  33  m.  S.W. 
of  Sandusky  city.  Heidelberg  College  and  Theological 
Seminary,  under  the  supervision  of  the  German  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  is  at  this  place.  Fop.  al»t.  5,000. 

Tiffin's  River,  rises  in  Lenawee  co.,  Michigan,  and 
flowing  S.,  enters  the  Maumee  River  in  Defiance  co., 
Ohio.  It  is  sometimes  called  Bean  Creek. 

Tiffish,  a.  Inclined  to  auger;  pettish. 

Tiflis.  See  Teflis. 

Ti ge9(tej,)n.  [Fr.]  (Arch.)  The  shaft  of  a  column 
from  the  astragal  to  the  capital. 

Ti  grer,  n.  [Fr.  tigre ;  Lat.  tigris.~\  (Zodl.)  A  species  of 
the  genus  Felis  (Fig.  997),  as  large  as  the  lion,  but  with 
a  rounder  head  aud  longer  body:  of  a  bright-reddish 
fawn  color  above,  a  pure  white  below,  irregularly  crossed 
with  black  stripes.  It  is  clothed  with  short  hair,  and 
lias  no  mane.  The  tiger  is  the  most  formidable  and 
cruel  of  all  quadrupeds,  and  the  scourge  of  the  less  in¬ 
habited  parts  of  India.  It  is  limited  to  the  Asiatic  con¬ 
tinent.  The  so-called  American  Tiger  is  the  Jaguar,  q.  v. 

T.  cat ,  a  name  of  no  very  definite  signification,  often 
given  to  some  of  the  Fetulie  of  middle  size,  which  re¬ 
semble  the  tiger  in  their  form  or  markings.  The  T.-C. 
(Felis  eyra)  of  Texas  to  Guiana,  is  about  the  size  ot  the 
common  domestic  cat,  with  large  fawn-colored  spots, 
bordered  with  black,  forming  oblique  bands  on  the  flank. 

Ti  ger-boot  le,  n.  (Zodl.)  See  Cicindela. 

Ta'ger-flower,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Tigridia. 

Ti'ger-nioth,  n.  (Zodl.)  See  Arctia. 

Ti'ger  River,  in  S.  Carolina,  rises  in  Greenville  dist., 
and  flowing  S.E.,  enters  Broad  River  in  Union  dist. 

Ti'gerville,  iu  Louisiana ,  a  post- village  of  Terre 
Bonne  parish. 

Ti'gor-ivoocI,  n.  The  heart-wood  of  Machicrium  Schom- 
burgkii,  a  valuable  cabinet  wood  obtained  from  Guiana. 

Tight,  (tit,)  a.  [A.  S.  tian,  to  tie.]  Tense;  tied;  not 
loose  or  not  open;  having  the  joints  so  close  that  no 
fluid  can  enter  or  escape;  not  leaky;  not  admitting 
much  air.  —  Sitting  close  to  the  body,  as  clothes.  —  Not 
having  holes  or  crevices;  not  loose;  closely  pressed. — 
Not  ragged;  not  slack  or  loose,  applied  to  a  rope  ex¬ 
tended  or  stretched  out. —  Parsimonious;  stingy.  (Col- 
loq.  U.S.)  —  Inebriated.  (Colloq.) 

— v.  a.  To  make  tight;  to  tighten. 

Tight'en,  v.a.  To  draw  tight  or  tighter;  to  straighten ; 
to  make  more  close  in  any  manner. 

TagDitly,  (tite'ly.)  adv.  In  a  tight  manner ;  closely. 

Tightness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  tight. 

Tights,  (tiles,)  n.  pi.  Pantaloons  or  drawers  which  fit 
close  to  the  legs.  (Vulgar.) 

Tigr<*,  ( tee'grai ,)  an  extensive  and  mountainous  prov. 
of  Abyssinia,  which  has  now  communicated  its  name  to 
almost  all  the  N.E.  districts  of  that  great  country. 
The  chief  outlet  for  its  produce  is  Arkiko,  on  the  Red 
Sea.  Lat.  between  11°  and  17°  30'  N.,  Lon.  between  37° 
and  41°  E. 

Tigre.  or  Pequena.  ( tee'gra ,)  a  river  of  Ecuador,  flows 
into  the  Amazon,  40  m.  VV.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ucuyale, 
after  a  S.E.  course  of  350  m. 

Ti'gress,  n.  The  female  of  the  tiger. 

Tigri'dia,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Tiger-flower,  a  genus  of 
plants,  order  Iridaceie ,  containing  only  one  species,  T. 
pavonia,  distinguished  by  the  three  outer  segments  of 
the  perianth  being  larger,  and  by  tlie  filaments  being 
united  into  a  long  cylinder.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico, 
and  much  cultivated  in  flower-gardens  for  the  singular¬ 
ity  and  great  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which  are,  however, 
evanescent.  The  root  is  a  scaly  bulb. 

Ti'grine,  a.  Like  a  tiger. 

Tigris,  a  river  of  Western  Asia,  flowing  along  the 
boundaries  of  the  Turkish  and  Persian  empires,  and  ris¬ 
ing  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  about  60  m.  to  the 
north  of  Diarbekr,  and  15  to  the  east  of  the  source  of 
the  Euphrates.  At  Kurnah  it  joins  the  Euphrates;  and 
the  united  stream  falls  into  the  Persian  Gulf.  This 
river  rises  twice  in  the  year,  first  and  most  remarkably 
in  April,  in  consequence  of  the  melting  of  the  snows  in 
t lie  mountains  of  Armenia;  afterwards  in  November, 
through  the  accession  of  the  oeriodical  rains.  Its  total 
course  is  estimated  at  1,150  miles. 

Ti'grish,  a.  Resembling  a  tiger. 

Til  burg,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Holland,  prov.  of 
N.  Brabant,  14  m.  E.S.E.  of  Breda.  Pop.  18,785. 

Til'bnry.  n.  A  two  wheeled  open  pleasure  carriage;  a 
sort  of  chaise  without  a  top.  —  Worcester. 

Tilde n,  Samuel  J.  See  p.  2409. 

Tile,  w.  [A.S.  tigel ,  tigle ;  Lat.  tegula.]  A  plate  or  piece 
of  baked  clay  or  earthenware,  used  for  covering  the 
roofs  of  buildings;  a  piece  of  baked  clay  used  in  drains. 
— The  finer  kinds  of  paving  tile  are  known  as  Encaustic 
tiles.  See  Encaustic.  —  A  cant  term  tor  a  man’s  hat. 
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To  cover  with  tiles,  as  aroof;  to  cover,  as  tiles. 
a •  Covered  with  tiles, 
i’ile'-drain,  n  A  drain  of  tiles. 

— r  a.  To  (train  by  means  of  tiles. 

r!^  'L,!.,,;Ti,«err  r'  A  kil"  in  "  hirh  tiles  arc  burnt, 
f  r  An  it"!"""  oxide  of  copper,  of  a 

in  ii  k-i  ed  or  reddish-brown  color.  *  y 

TilVr,  „  One  who  covers  buildings  with  tiles  —  The 
door-keeper  ot  a  Masonic  lodge. 

T,,  ■?,ol,e;  ”•  ( Geol .)  The  uppermost  group  of  the 
fl/eh 3v  nften0<  ’  C°"8i,t,ine  of  ,l  'widish,  thiiebedde, I, 

slightly  micaceous  sandstone,  which  in  some  places  at¬ 
tains  a  thickness  of  1,000  feet.  1 

Ti  l'ia.  11.  (lint.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Tdiaceir  T 
Americana,  the  Linden.  Lime-tree,  Bass-wood,  or  Puime 
M-'TYT0  O  •  18  a  forest-tree  in  the  Northern  and 

Middle  States.  It  often  grows  to  the  height  of  80  feet 

*  *  a  (To  Stlal'.K  lt  a'“1  M:;k,‘'1 ,110,'B  than  half  this  height, 
and  2-3  ft.  in  diameter.  Leaves 4-5'  by  3-4'-  those  of  ih 
young  shoots  often  twice  these  dimensions. 


also,  the  sprout  ot  young  tree  that  springs  from  the 
root  or  stump  — A  small  drawer;  a  till, 
r.  n.  lo  send  forth  stems  front  the  roots,  as  a  culmifer- 
ous  plant.  —  Loudon. 

l  il  nans,  n 


[Ur.  ti linos,  from  tillo,  I  pluck.]  (Med.) 


Bract  yel- 


Fig.  2503.  —  linden  or  lime-tree. 

lowish,  linear-oblong  (Fig.  2503).  Petals  yellowisli- 
white,  larger  than  the  scales  at  their  base  Fruit 
woody,  greenish,  of  the  size  of  peas.  Jn  — The  inner 
bark  is  very  strong,  and  is  manufactured  into  ropes. 
Hie  wood  is  white,  suit,  and  clear,  much  used  in  cabinet¬ 
work  and  in  the  panelling  of  carriages.  -  Wood. 

I  ili;ic*o«%  (hl-e-ai'  se-e ,)  n.  {But.)  The  Lime  or  Linden 
family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Malvales.  It  re¬ 
sembles  in  many  respects  the  Malvacese,  Sterculiacesc . 
and  ByUnp.HacF.fe,  but  may  bo  at  once  distinguished 
Irom  them  by  having  a  glandular  disc,  by  the  stamens 
not  being  mouadelphous,  and  by  the  anthers  being  2- 
cel  led.  I  roin  all  other  thalumiflorul  orders  it  maybe 
known  by  its  alternate,  entire,  stipulate  leaves,  valvate 
activation  of  calyx,  floral  envelopes  in  four  or  five  divi¬ 
sions,  hypogynous  stamens,  2-cel  led  anthers,  hypogynous 
glandular  disc,  and  many-celled  fruit  with  axile  pla¬ 
centas.  There  are  38  genera  and  350  species.  A  few 
are  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  where 
they  form  large  trees;  but  the  majority  are  tropical 
herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees. 

XII  lug*,  n.  A  roof  covered  with  tiles  ;  tiles  in  general ; 
the  operation  of  covering  roofs  with  tiles. 

Till,  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  money-box  in  a  shop; 
a  drawer. 

(Geol.)  A  term  used  in  Scotland  for  the  BOULDER- 
CLAY,  q.  v. 

prep,  or  adv.  [A.  S.  til ,  tiUe.~\  To  the  time  or  time  of; 
as,  till  to-day;  —  used  before  verbs  and  sentences  in  a 
like  sense,  denoting  the  time  specified  in  the  sentence 
or  clause  following;  as,  I  will  wait  till  you  arrive.  — To 
the  degree  that;  until. 

v.  a.  [A.  S.  tiban ,  to  labor,  take  care  of,  plough,  culti¬ 
vate]  To  labor;  to  cultivate;  to  plough  and  prepare 
f*»r  seed,  and  to  dress  crops. 

Ti  1 1  able.  a.  Capable  of  being  tilled;  arable;  fit  for 
the  plough,  as  land. 

FiIIsp'ji,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  the  order  Crassulacese, 
consisting  of  very  minute  aquatic  herbs,  with  opposite 
leaves.  The  Pignr  -weed  (  T.  .simplex),  occasionally  found 
in  some  parts  of  the  U  States  in  muddy  brooks,  has  a 
stem  1-3  feet  high,  ami  flowers  as  large  as  a  pin’s  head. 

Tillage,  ( til'luj .)  n.  [A  S.]  (Agric.)  The  art  or  practice 
of  tilling  or  cultivating  the  soil.  Lands  kept  under  the 
plough,  that  is,  cropped  with  annual  or  biennial  plants, 
which  require  a  confirm  il  change  of  the  surface-soil  by 
stirring  and  turning  with  the  plough,  are  called  tillage 
land*. 

Til'litmook.  in  Oregon,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Pacific,  and  drained  by  the  Tillamook  River.  It  has  an 
abundance  of  cedar,  fir,  and  spruce  timber.  Pop.  abt.  200. 

Til  lan<ls  la,  (til  land1  se-a,)n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Bromeliaceee.  T.  usneoides ,  the  Three-beard,  or 
Old-inan’s-beard,  appears  as  a  mass  of  dark-colored  fibres 
hanging  from  the  tree  on  which  it  grows.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  plant  in  S.  American  forests.  These  hanging  fibres 
form  the  article  known  in  commerce  as  Spanish  moss, 
and  are  employed  for  stuffing  cushions,  bird-skins,  Ac. 

Till 'er,».  [A.  S.  tilia.]  One  who  tills;  a  husbandman; 
a  cultivator;  a  ploughman. — The  bar  or  lever  employed 
to  turn  the  rudder  of  a  ship.  —  The  shoot  of  a  plant 
springing  from  the  root  or  bottom  of  the  original  stalk ; 


hosiery,  arms,  leather,  and  hardware.  Its  chief  title  to 
historical  notice  is  from  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
here  on  July  l,  1807,  between  France  on  the  one  hand 

r  “hd  *  russiu  on  the  other,  l'op.  15,871. 

I  ilt.  n.  [A.  S.  ttld.]  A  covering  stretched  overhead;  a 
tent  ;  tlie  cloth  covering  of  a  cart  or  wagon  ;  the  cover 
ot  a  boat;  a  small  canopy  or  awning  of  canvas  or  other 
cloth,  extended  oyer  the  stern-sheets  of  a  boat, 
ti.  a.  lo  cover  with  a  cloth  or  awning. 

— v. »!.  [A.  S.  traltiun.]  To  run  or  ride  and  thrust  with 
a  lance;  to  fight  with  rapiers;  to  rush,  as  in  combat;  to 
lean  ;  to  tall,  as  on  one  side. 
v.  a.  To  set  in  a  sloping  position,  as  a  barrel. 

— n\  4  shock;  inclination  forward.—  A  military  game,  at 
"Inch  combatants  run  against  each  other  witli  lances 
on  horseback.  —  A  large  hammer,  raised  by  machinery 
used  in  manufactories. 

Tilt/er,  n.  One  who  tilts. 

TiMT  ^*(  *roI1>  tilian,  to  till.]  (Agric.)  Thatwhicl; 
IS  tilled;  the  state  ol  the  soil  in  respect  to  ploughing 
manuring,  Ac. 

Tilt  -hammer,  n.  A  large  hammer  worked  by  ma¬ 
chinery,  impelled  either  by  a  water-wheel  or  a  steam- 
engine.  See  Hammer. 

Tilt  ing-,  n.  a  tilt.  —  The  operation  of  condensing  and 

rendering  uniform  blistered  steel  by  subjecting  it  to  the 
blows  ot  a  tilt-hammer.  —  W'orce.ster . 

Til  ton,  in  New  Hampshire ,a  township  of  Belknap  co  ■ 
pop.  in  1870,  1,147. 

Ti  nian  Mountains.  See  Oural. 

I  inibalier  Bay ,  (tim-ba-leer*,)  in  Louisiana ,  an  inlet 
of  the  Unit  of  Mexico,  at  the  mouth  ot  Bayou  La  Fourche. 

Timber,  n.  [A  S.]  (Carp.)  That  sort  of  wood  which 
is  suitable  tor  buildings, or  for  ships,  furniture, utensils, 
tools,  carriages,  fences.  Ac.  The  term  is  applied  to 
standing  trees  which  are  suitable  for  any  of  these  pur¬ 
poses,  or  to  the  beams,  scantlings,  rafters,  boards,  Ac., 
which  are  hewn  or  sawn  from  such  trees.  The  timber- 
trade  is  one  ol  very  great  extent  and  importance. 

(Ship- building.)  A  rib  or  curving  piece  of  wood, 
branching  outward  from  the  keel  of  a  ship  in  a  vertical 
direction. 

— ».  a.  To  furnish  witli  timber. 


pie  T  is  of  three  kinds,  marked  by  the  figures  %  %  and 
An  ;  while  ot  compound  triple  T.  there  are  only  two 


species,  viz.  9  and  9 
I  8 


The  speed  of  a  movement  is  also 
regulated  by  certain  Italian  words  placed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning;  as,  for  example,  presto,  quickly;  or  andunte. 
slowly.  See  .Metronome.  h 

v.  a,  to  adapt  to  the  time  or  occasion ;  to  bring,  begin 
or  perform  at  the  proper  season  or  time.  —  To  regulate 
as  to  time,  lo  measure,  as  in  music  or  harmony, 
lo  ascertain  the  time  or  duration  of. 

— -j*.  7i.  To  keep  time;  to  move  in  time. 

<*•  Honored  for  a  long  time, 
nine-keeper,  n.  A  clock,  watch,  or  other  chro 
iiometer.  —  A  person  appointed  to  keep  the  workmen'* 
tune,  or  to  mark  time  in  any  occupation. 

I  i  me  l<*MS,  a.  Bone  at  an  improper  time;  untimely,  (r.) 
I  i in o  less ly,  adv.  Unseasonably. 

1  line  I i ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  timely  ; 

seasonableness;  a  being  in  good  time. 

Ti  me  ly ,  a.  Being  in  good  time ;  seasonable ;  opportune. 
— adv.  Early;  soon;  in  good  season. 

I  sin  eons,  a.  Early  ;  in  good  season,  (r.) 

®  *  m  ^oiisly,  at/i\  Seasonably,  (r.) 

'S!***^  pi®®e,  n.  A  clock,  watch,  or  chronometer. 

I  ime-|> leaser,  n.  One  who  Complies  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinions,  whatever  they  may  be. 

I  i  me  -server,  n.  One  who  adapts  his  opinions  and 
manners  to  the  times;  one  who  obsequiously  complies 
with  the  ruling  power. 

rinae'-servin^',  a.  Obsequiously  complying  with 
the  opinions  and  manners  of  the  times. 
n.  1  he  act  of  obsequiously  acquiescing  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times. 

I  ime'-table,  n.  A  table  of  the  times  of  starting, 
arrival,  Ac  ,  of  railroad  trains,  packets,  Ac. 

(J/f/.v  j  A  representation  or  table  of  the  several  notes, 
and  their  relative  lengths  and  duration.  —  Moore. 

Tim  5«l,  a.  [tr.  timide;  Lat.  timid  us,  from  timeo ,  to 
tear.]  Wanting  courage  to  meet  danger;  not  bold: 
timorous; — opposed  to  intrepid. 

Timid  ity,  Tim 'iciness,  n.  [Fr.  timiditi.]  Want 
of  courage  or  boldness  to  face  danger;  timorousuess. 

I  im  idly,  adv.  In  a  timid  manner. 

Adaptation  to  the  time. 


Tim  ber,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
1  eoria  co.,  15  m.  YY  .S.YY .  of  Peoria;  pop.  al»t.  2,500. 
Tim  ber  Cove,  in  California ,  a  post-village  of  Sonoma 
co.,  on  the  Pacific,  45  m.  N.W.  of  Santa  Rosa. 


Tim  ber  Creek,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Marshall 
co.,  80  m.  YY.N.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Timber  Creel 

River  from  Gloiu 

Tim  bering,  n 
Timber-scrib 


Timber  Creek,  in  New  Jersey,  enters  the  Delaware 
River  from  Gloucester  co. 

Timber  materials. 

be,  n.  A  pointed  instrument  for  mark¬ 
ing  logs,  Ac. 

Tim'ber-tree,  n.  A  tree  valuable  for  its  timber. 
Timbre,  (tim'ber,)  n.  [Fr.,  a  stamp.]  (Her.)  The 
crest  which  in  any  achievement  stands  on  the  top  of 
the  helmet.  —  Crabb. 

(Mus.)  The  distinctive  quality  of  a  voice  or  of  an  in¬ 
strument.  —  Dwight. 

Tim  brel,  n.  [8p.  tamhoril]  (Mus.)  A  name  of  the 
Hebrew  drum  (1,  Fig.  870). 

Tim bue too'.  See  Tombuctoo. 

I  into.  n.  [A.  S.  tuna ;  Dan.  time ,  an  hour;  Fr.  temps; 
Lat.  tempus.]  The  general  relation  in  which  all  things 
perceptible  stand  to  each  other  in  regard  to  their  origin, 
Continuance,  and  dissolution.  It  is  a  form  necessary  to 

enable  the  mind  to  unite  successive  periods  of  existence. 
It  is  not  an  external  object,  nor  a  mere  relation  of  indi¬ 
vidual  things  to  each  other,  hut  is  infinite,  like  the 
phenomena  which  are  submitted  to  this  form  iu  our 
perceptions.  Accordingly,  we  also  distinguish  the  past, 
present,  and  future  as  its  component  parts,  which  pass 
continually  into  the  succeeding.  In  order  to  measure 
the  succession  and  duration  of  particular  things  and 
events,  the  great  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which 
always  remain  the  same,  particularly  of  those  bodies 
which  are  most  closely  connected  with  the  earth,  have 
been  taken  as  standards;  lienee,  the  physical  or  astro¬ 
nomical  time.  Such  a  measure  of  time  is  afforded  by 
nature  herself  in  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 
This  gives  rise  to  t lie  sidereal  time.  But  as  the  sidereal 
time  will  not  serve  for  the  purposes  of  common  life,  it 
was  necessary  to  resort  to  the  solar  time.  The  latter, 
indeed,  is  unequal,  and  neither  agrees  with  the  sidereal 
time,  nor  with  that  indicated  by  a  clock;  but  this  evil 
is  remedied  by  the  equation  of  time,  through  which  the 
true  solar  time  is  changed  into  mean  time.  See  Supp  t. 

(Mus.)  The  measure  of  sounds  with  regard  to  their 
duration,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  may  be 
divided  into  two  principal  divisions,  —  common  and 
triple.;  these  may  he  again  divided  into  simple,  and 
conpound.  Simple  common  T.  is  expressed  by  the 
letter  C,  either  plain  or  with  a  line  drawn  through  it-, 
and  generally  contains  four  crotchets  in  a  bar.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  there  are  only  two;  in  which  case  it  is 
marked  thus,  2.,  the  4  showing  the  measure  note  to  he  a 
crotchet,  and  the  2  indicating  that  there  are  two 
crotchets  in  a  bar.  Compound  common  T.  takes  place 
when  two  triple  bars  are  joined  iu  one,  and  is  divided 
into  four  kinds,  marked  thus,  6  6 
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1^2  i_2.  Simple  tri* 


Tint  ing*,  n. 

I'iiii'ist,  n.  A  time-server. 

(  Mus.)  One  who  keeps  time  in  playing  or  in  singing. 
1  biiio  loon,  a  Corinthian  general  and  statesman.  His 
elder  brother  Timophanes,  aiming  at  the  sovereign 
power,  was  slain  by  T.,  assisted  by  his  brother  Satyrus. 
lie  went  afterwards  to  relieve  the  Syracusans  from  the 
tyranny  of  Dionysius,  whom  he  compelled  to  fly.  T. 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  at  Syracuse,  whose  laws  he 
amended,  and  whose  popular  liberties  he  established. 
D.  337  B.  c. 

Ti'mou,  the  Misanthrope,  was  b.  near  Athens,  and 
lived  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  faithlessness 
of  his  friends  and  successive  disappointments  soured 
his  nature,  and  drove  him  into  solitude;  where  lie  is 
said,  however,  to  have  welcomed  Alcibiades.  His  name 
has  become  proverbial,  and  his  story  is  familiar  through 
the  tragedy  of  Shakspeure. 
rimonoer',  n.  [Fr.  timonnier,  from  Lat.  temo,  te- 
vi o nis,  a  pole.]  A  helmsman.  (R.) 

Ti  mor,  the  southernmost  and  most  important  of  the 
Malacca  islands,  in  the  Malay  archipelago,  in  8°  16'-lo° 
25' S.  Lat ,  and  125°  25'-127°  10' E.  Lon.,  has  an  area 
of  8,820  sq.  ni.  A  chain  of  wood-clad  mountains  runs 
throughout  its  entire  length;  Alas,  on  the  S.E.,  being 
11,800  feet  in  height.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  but 
small,  and  must  of  them  yield  gold.  Near  the  sea  are 
very  fertile  lands,  oil  which  are  grown  rice,  maize, 
beans,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  potatoes,  and  all 
sorts  of  tropical  fruits.  Three-fourths  of  T.  on  the  S.YY'. 
is  subject  to  the  Dutch,  whose  chief  settlement  is  Koe- 
pang  (Kupang);  the  remaining  part  in  theN.E.  belongs 
to  the  Portuguese,  who  have  a  town,  called  Dil ly,  on  the 
N.  coast.  T.  is  divided  into  small  kingdoms,  ruled  by 
rajahs  under  Dutch  or  Portuguese  control.  The  ex¬ 
ports  are,  sandal-wood,  horses,  wax,  tortoise-shell,  edi¬ 
ble  nests,  Ac.;  imports,  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk 
fabrics,  provisions,  and  general  supplies.  Pearls  are 
found  on  a  bank  30  m.  S.E.  from  Ivoepang.  The  natives 
are  partly  Oceanic  negroes,  and  partly  of  Malay  race. 
Estimated  pop.  400,000. — About  300  m.  N.E.  of  Timor  is 
Timor  Laus,  an  island  70  in.  in  length  by  abt.  25  m. 
average  breadth. 

Tim'orou.s,  a.  [L.  Lat.  timorosus,  from  timere,  to 
fear.J  Fearful  of  danger ;  timid;  destitute  of  courage. — 
Indicating  fear;  full  of  scruples. 

Timorously,  adv.  Fearfully;  timidly;  without 
boldness. 

Tu  mo  roils  ness,  n.  Fearfulness;  timidity. 

Tini'orsome,  a.  Timorous.  (Colloq.) 

Timo'f liens,  an  Athenian  general  who  took  a  distin¬ 
guished  part  in  the  social  wars,  and  was  condemned  tor 
avoiding  a  naval  conflict,  b.  c.  358. 

Tim'otliy,  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  was  a  native  of  Lys- 
tra,  in  Asia  Minor.  His  father  was  a  pagan,  but  in* 
mother  a  Jewess.  He  became  bishop  of  Ephesus,  where 
it  is  believed,  he  was  stoned  to  death,  in  97. 

Tim'otliy,  (Epistles  of  Sr.  Paul  to.)  ( ScHpt .)  The 
name  of  two  hooks  of  the  New  Testament,  of  whose  au¬ 
thenticity  there  has  never  been  any  reasonable  cause  to 
doubt,  and  it  has  only  been  called  in  question  by  the 
hypercriticism  of  modern  Germany.  The  dates  of  these 
epistles  are  uncertain  and  much  disputed,  hut  probaldy 
the  first  may  be  referred  to  about  the  year  a.  d.  G4,  the 
second  to  65.  The  design  of  the  first  epistle  is  partly  to 
instruct  T.  in  the  duties  of  that  office  with  which  he 
had  been  intrusted;  partly  to  supply  him  with  creden¬ 
tials  to  the  churches  which  he  might  visit;  and  partly 
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to  furnish  through  him  guidance  and  direction  to  the 
churches  themselves.  The  second  epistle  was  written 
when  the  Apostle  was  a  prisoner  at  Home;  audits  de¬ 
sign  is  partly  to  inform  T.  of  his  circumstances,  and 
partly  to  utter  his  last  warning  voice  against  the  errors 
and  delusions  which  were  corrupting  and  disturbing  the 
churches. 

Tim'otliy-grass.  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Phleum. 

Tim  pano,  n. ;  pi.  Timpani.  [It.]  ( Mas .)  A  kettle-drum. 

Timur,  Tiinonr,  (lee-moor',)  or  Tam  erlane,  an 

Oriental  conqueror,  b.  in  the  village  of  Sebz,  near  Sam- 
a round,  1330,  was  of  Mongol  origin,  and  a  descendant  of 
Genghis  Khan.  Having  become  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Berlas  in  1361,  he  made  himself  master  of  Bulkh,  the 
capital  of  Khurasan,  after  which  he  made  an  easy  con¬ 
quest  of  the  province  of  Canduhar.  In  this  war  he  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  became  lame  for  life,  being 
called,  in  consequence,  Timur  -  lenk,  “lame  Timur,” 
which  term  has  been  corrupted  by  the  Europeans  into 
Tamerlane.  He  next  subdued  the  whole  of  ancient 
Persia,  and  then  took  Bagdad.  Flushed  with  his  success, 
he  marched  into  India,  where  he  took  Delhi,  the  capital, 
and  thus  gained  possession  of  immense  treasures.  But 
while  he  was  engaged  in  this  expedition,  Bagdad  re¬ 
volted;  upon  which  he  hastened  back,  delivered  the  city 
up  to  pillage,  and  put  to  death  90,000  persons,  lie  also 
invaded  Syria,  and  took  Damascus.  During  this  splen¬ 
did  career  the  Greek  emperor  and  some  inferior  princes 
implored  his  assistance  against  Bujazet,  emperor  of  the 
Turks.  T.  sent  to  him  to  withdraw  from  before  Con¬ 
stantinople.  and  to  replace  the  princes  whom  he  had 
deposed.  B.-ijazet  returned  a  fierce  answer ;  upon  which 
T.  marched  against  him,  and,  after  a  battle  of  three 
days,  the  Turkish  emperor  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.  Different  and  very  irreconcilable  accounts  are 
given  of  the  conqueror’s  treatment  of  his  captive.  Some 
assert  that  he  was  confined  in  an  iron  cage,  and  exposed 
to  scorn  and  contempt;  while  others  relate  that  T.  be¬ 
haved  to  him  and  his  family  with  the  greatest  liberality. 
T.  fixed  the  seat  of  his  vast  empire  at  Samarcaud,  where 
he  received  the  envoys  of  numerous  sovereigns,  and, 
among  the  rest,  the  ambassadors  of  t lie  Emperor  Manuel 
Palteologus  and  Henry  III.,  King  of  Castile.  Having 
resolved  to  make  the  conquest  of  China,  he  set  out  with 
his  army,  but  died  on  the  march,  1405. 

Tin.  n.  [A  S.;  Lat.  stannum.]  (Chem.)  A  white,  me¬ 
tallic,  easily  fusible  metal,  not  much  affected  by  expo¬ 
sure  to  dry  or  moist  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
becoming  oxidized  superficially  when  heated,  burning 
with  a  brilliant  flame  if  the  temperature  be  raised  suffi¬ 
ciently  high.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  forming  hydrated  chloride 
of  T.  Strong  nitric  acid  acts  on  it  violently,  producing 
an  insoluble  hydrated  biuoxide  of  the  metal,  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  ammonia  being  formed  at  the  same 
time  by  the  decomposition  of  the  water  and  nitric  acid 
present.  Cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid  has  no  action  on  it, 
hut  if  the  concentrated  acid  he  used,  the  metal  is  con¬ 
verted  into  the  sulphate,  while  sulphurous  acid  escapes. 
Hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid  also  converts  it  into  sulphate 
of  T .,  hydrogen  being  evolved.  The  T.  which  is  im¬ 
ported  from  Banca  is  nearly  pure;  that  made  in  Eng¬ 
land  generally  contains  small  quantities  of  arsenic,  cop¬ 
per,  iron,  and  lead.  In  its  chemical  characteristics,  tin 
has  hut  few  alliances.  In  some  of  its  properties,  how¬ 
ever,  it  seems  related  to  tantalum  and  titanium.  Its 
chemical  combinations  are  numerous  and  important, 
and  its  resistance  to  oxidation  and  to  the  action  of 
vegetable  acid  renders  it  extremely  useful  for  domestic 
purposes.  Symbol  St.— Prof.  Forrest  Shepherd,  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  has  lately  advanced  an  assertion  that  T.  is  not  a 
simple,  hut  a  compound  inetal.  Ilis  opinion,  neverthe¬ 
less,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  not  the  result  of  analyses, 
but  of  speculation  and  inconclusive  analogies. 

( Afetall .)  T.  is  a  white  metal,  with  a  slight  yellowish 
tinge,  and  a  brilliant  metallic  lustre.  It  is  wanting  in 
tenacity,  but  is  extremely  malleable  at  a  temperature 
of  21*2°.  It  has  a  great  tendency  to  crystallize,  and  its 
crystalline  form  may  be  easily  shown  by  rubbing  a  piece 
with  a  little  dilute  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  when  it 
assumes  the  appearance  known  as  moire  metallique.  By 
slow  cooling  it  may  be  procured  in  octohedral  crystals, 
and  on  bending  a  piece  of  T.  backwards  and  forwards, 
a  peculiar  crackling  or  grating  sound  is  heard,  from  the 
friction  of  the  internal  crystals.  It  fuses  at  442°  Fahr., 
but  it  is  not  sensibly  volatilized  at  that  or  any  higher 
temperature.  If  it  is  stirred  while  melted  until  it  cools, 
it  may  he  obtained  in  a  state  of  powder.  Its  brilliancy 
and  power  of  resisting  atmospheric  changes,  render  it 
exceedingly  useful  in  the  arts  as  a  covering  for  other 
metals.  What  is  ordinarily  called  T.  in  domestic  lan¬ 
guage,  is  sheet-iron  covered  with  a  layer  of  T.,  a  process 
which  is  explained  further  on.  Copper  is  also  very  well 
fitted  for  being  coated  with  this  metal.  In  India,  it  is 
applied  instead  of  steel  and  iron  to  articles  by  way  of 
ornament,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  our  artisans 
should  not  take  pattern  from  their  more  artistic  Eastern 
brethren.  For  the  manufacture  of  T.  plates,  the  best 
soft  charcoal  iron  is  obliged  to  be  used.  After  it  has 
been  rolled  and  cut  to  the  requisite  size,  its  surface  is 
made  chemically  clean  by  immersion  for  a  few  minutes 
iu  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  sheets  are  then  heated  to 
a  red  heat  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  withdrawn,  al¬ 
lowed  to  cool,  hammered  flat,  and  passed  between  pol¬ 
ished  rollers,  and  then  washed  in  dilute  acid.  This 
preparation  is  needed  to  free  the  surface  of  the  iron 
from  t lie  slightest  portion  of  oxide,  to  which  the  T. 
would  not  adhere  In  order  to  tin  them,  they  are  plunged 
one  by  one  into  a  vessel  of  tallow,  from  which  they  are 
transferred  to  a  hath  of  T.  From  this  they  are  taken 
after  a  certain  time,  allowed  to  drain,  and  dipped  again. 


The  superfluous  T.  at  the  edge  of  the  plate  is  removed 
by  dipping  it  in  the  melted  T.  once  more,  and  detaching 
it  by  giving  the  plate  a  sharp  blow.  The  T.  and  iron 
form  a  perfect  alloy  with  each  other.  The  appearance 
known  as  moire  mCtallique  is  given  by  sponging  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  T.  with  dilute  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  wash¬ 
ing  with  water,  and  afterwards  varnishing  with  plain 
or  colored  varnish.  Copper  is  tinned  in  the  same  way, 
but  with  greater  ease,  it  being  so  much  less  dilficult  to 
clean  the  surface  of  that  metal  than  iron.  Tin-foil  is 
made  by  beating  pure  T.  to  the  requisite  thinness.  The 
alloys  of  T.  are  numerous  and  important.  The  princi¬ 
pal  of  these  are  Britannia  metal,  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  brass,  T.,  antimony,  and  bismuth  ;  pewter,  4  T. 
and  1  lead;  Queen's  metal,  9  T.,  and  1  each  ot  antimony, 
bismuth,  and  lead;  the  various  solders;  bell-nietal,  78 
copper,  22  T.  ;  bronze,  copper,  with  4  to  b  per  cent,  of 
T. ;  gun-metal,  78  copper  and  22  7". ;  and  several  others. 
Speculum  metal,  used  tor  the  mirrors  of  reflecting  tele¬ 
scopes,  is  a  steel-white,  hard,  brittle  alloy,  of  1  part  of  T. 
and  2  of  copper.  An  amalgam  of  T.  and  mercury  is 
used  for  silvering  looking-glasses.  A  sheet  of  tin-foil  is 
laid  on  au  edged  slab  of  stone  carefully  levelled,  and 
mercury  is  poured  on  it  until  it  forms  a  layer  l/s  inch 
thick.  Glass  is  laid  down  on  this,  aud  the  table  is  tilted 
to  let  the  superfluous  mercury  run  off,  weights  being 
gradually  placed  on  the  glass  to  facilitate  the  operation. 
T.  ores  are  met  with  hut  in  few  localities.  Cornwall. 
Banca,  Mexico,  and  some  parts  of  Australia,  are  the  only 
important  Tl-yielding  districts.  The  most  celebrated  T. 
mines  are  those  of  Cornwall,  England,  which  have  been 
worked  uninterruptedly  from  the  earliest  historic  pe¬ 
riods.  In  the  U.  States,  crystals  of  the  oxide  of  T.  have 
been  found  in  localities  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  California,  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  perhaps  iu  other  States,  but  though  some 
of  the  mines,  as  those  of  Missouri  and  California,  seem 
promising,  we  believe  that  T.  has  not  been  worked 
profitably  up  to  the  present  time.  The  only  ore  of  im¬ 
portance  is  /’.-stone,  a  hard  dark-brown  crystalline  body 
consisting  of  the  biuoxide  in  a  crystalline  condition. 
To  extract  the  metal,  the  ore  is  first  stamped  and  wash¬ 
ed,  to  get  rid  of  the  lighter  particles  of  sand  or  earth  ad¬ 
hering  to  it.  It  is  then  roasted,  to  free  it  from  arseuic 
and  sulphur,  and  again  washed  to  carry  off  the  sulphate 
of  copper  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  washed  ore  is  mixed 
with  from  one-fifth  to  one-eighth  its  weight  of  powdered 
anthracite  or  charcoal,  and  a  small  portion  of  lime  to 
form  a  fusible  slag  with  any  of  the  remaining  gaugue. 
The  charge  is  placed  on  the  hearth  of  a  low-crowned 
reverberatory  furnace,  and  the  doors  are  closed  up. 
Heat  is  applied  very  gradually  for  five  or  six  hours,  care 
being  taken  to  raise  the  temperature  high  enough  to 
cause  the  carbon  to  reduce  the  T.  without  melting  the 
silicious  gangue.  which  would  form  with  the  biuoxide  an 
enamel  troublesome  to  remove.  When  nearly  all  the 
T.  is  reduced,  the  heat  is  raised  considerably,  the  slags 
being  thus  rendered  fluid  and  capable  of  floating  on  the 
top  of  the  melted  metal.  The  T.  is  then  run  off  into 
cast  irou  pans,  from  which  it  is  ladled  off  into  moulds  to 
form  ingots.  The  T.  thus  procured  is  far  from  being 
pure  ;  it  is  therefore  submitted  to  the  process  of  ligna- 
tion,  which  consists  in  heating  the  ingots  to  incipient 
fusion.  By  this  means  the  purer  71,  which  fuses  at  a 
comparatively  low  heat,  separates,  running  down,  and 
leaving  the  impure  portions  behind.  The  less  fusible 
portion,  when  re-melted,  forms  block  7’.,  and  the  part 
which  has  run  out  is  again  melted  and  agitated  with 
wet  stakes.  The  steam  thus  formed  bubbles  up  to  the 
surface,  carrying  with  it  all  other  mechanical  impurities 
contained  in  the  T.  The  mass  is  then  skimmed  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  cool.  When  just  about  to  set,  the  upper  half  is 
ladled  out,  the  other  metals  and  impurities  having  sunk 
into  the  bottom  half,  from  the  tendency  that  this  metal 
has  to  separate  from  its  alloys.  The  finest  quality  of  T. 
is  frequently  heated  to  a  temperature  just  short  of  its 
melting-poiut.  At  this  heat  it  becomes  brittle,  and  is 
broken  up  into  masses,  showing  the  crystals  of  the 
metal,  and  forming  what  is  known  as  grain  T.  The  for¬ 
mation  of  crystals  is  to  some  extent  a  guarantee  of  its 
purity,  since  impure  T  does  not  become  brittle  in  this 
way.  English  T.  generally  contains  small  quantities  of 
arsenic,  copper,  iron,  ami  lead. 

Chlorides  of  T.  There  are  two  chlorides  of  T.,  —  the 
protocbloride  and  the  per-  or  bichloride.  The  protochlo¬ 
ride,  SnCI,  may  be  prepared  iu  the  anhydrous  state  by 
the  action  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  on  T.  at  a  gentle 
heat.  The  hydrated  chloride  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  metal  in  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  water.  It  crystallizes  in  transparent  needles, 
containing  two  equivalents  of  water.  It  is  a  powerful 
reducing  agent,  and  is  much  used  by  dyers  for  altering 
reducible  coloring  matters,  such  as  sesqiiioxide  of  iron 
and  peroxide  of  manganese.  It  is  also  used  as  an  an- 
tichlore.  It  forms  crystallizalde  double  salts  with  the 
alkaline  chlorides.  The  bichloride,  perchloride,  or 
fuming  liquor  of  Libavius,  SnCls,  is  made  by  passing 
chlorine  over  an  inclined  tube,  fitted  to  a  receiver,  and 
containing  pieces  of  tin-foil  rolled  up.  When  pure,  it  is 
a  colorless  liquid,  evolving  suffocating  white  fumes  in 
the  air.  Dropped  into  water,  it  forms  a  hydrate,  crys¬ 
tallizing  with  five  equivalents  of  water.  It  forms  salts 
with  the  alkaline  chlorides.  It  is  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  solution  in  dyeing.  It  absorbs  sulphuretted 
and  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  forms  a  compound 
with  ammonia.  In  some  respects  it  plays  the  part  of 
an  acid — chlorostannic  acid. 

Oxides  of  T.  There  are  two  oxides  of  T,  —  the  pro¬ 
toxide  and  the  binoxide.  The  protoxide  is  prepared  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  too  prolix  for  description  here,  and 
is  only  interesting  in  a  chemical  point  of  view.  Wheu 
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heated  in  air,  it  burns  like  tinder,  and  is  converted  inta 
the  biuoxide,  which  is  described  under  the  head  of 
Stannic  Acid.  The  only  ore  of  7'.,  T’.-stone,  is  a  lorw  of 
the  binoxide. 

Sulphides  of  T.  There  are  two  sulphides  of  T.,  —  the 
protosulphide,  formed  by  fusing  together  metallic  T., 
and  sulphur.  The  bisulphide.  when  prepared  in  the 
dry  way,  is  known  by  the  name  of  uurutn  musivum ,  or 
mosaic  gold,  and  is  used  as  bronze-powder  in  coarse 
decorative  works.  It  is  prepared  by  fusing  together 
seven  parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  six  of  sal-ammoniac, 
with  an  amalgam  of  twelve  parts  of  tin  and  six  of 
mercury.  The  ingredients  are  kept  in  a  melted  condi¬ 
tion  until  no  more  white  fumes  issue  from  the  flask,  and 
the  bisulphide  is  found  as  a  yellow  crystalline  layer  at 
the  top.  A  second  sublimation  is  necessary  to  give  it 
its  greatest  degree  of  brilliancy. 

— n.  A  cant  term  for  money;  cash;  coin;  as,  a  pocket¬ 
ful  of  tin. 

Tin,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  tin.  or  overlay  with  tin-foil. 

Tiii'amon,  n.  (Zool.)  The  common  name  of  the  Tina - 
vi idle ,  a  family  ol  Rasorial  birds  peculiar  t<»  S.  America. 
They  are  remarkable  for  a  long  and  slender  neck,  cov¬ 
ered  with  feathers,  the  tips  of  the  barbs  of  which  are 
Blender  and  slightly  curled,  which  imparts  a  peculiar 
air  to  that  part  of  their  plumage.  The  beak  is  long, 
slender,  and  blunt  at  the  end  ;  somewhat  vaulted,  with 
a  small  groove  at  each  side.  Their  w  ings  are  short,  and 
they  have  scarcely  any  tail.  Their  size  varies  from  that 
of  a  pheasant  down  to  that  of  a  quail. 

Tin  ca.  n.  [Lat  ]  {Zool.)  See  Tench. 

Tin'eal.  a.  (Min.)  The  oriental  name  of  Borax,  q.  v. 

Tinclie'brai.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Orne,  13  m.trom 
Domfront;  pop.  4,427. 

Tinct.  n.  Color  ;  stain  ;  spot,  (r.) 

Tinctorial,  a.  [Fr.J  Relating  to  tincture  or  dyeing; 
coloring. 

Tincture,  ( tinkt'yur ,)  n.  [Lat.  tinctura  ;  Fr.  teinture .] 
A  tinge  or  shade  of  color. — A  slight  taste  superadded  to 
any  substance,  or  to  another  taste;  flavor.  —  A  slight 
quality  added  to  anything. — The  finer  and  more  vola¬ 
tile  part  of  a  substance,  separated  by  a  solvent. 

(Med.)  A  spirituous  solution  of  such  of  the  active 
principles  of  vegetables  and  animals  as  are  soluble  in 
pure  alcohol  or  proof  spirit;  a  spirit  containing  medi¬ 
cinal  substances  in  solution. 

(Hr.)  See  Heraldry. 

— v.  a.  To  tinge;  to  communicate  a  slight  foreign  color 
to;  to  impregnate  with  some  extraneous  matter. — To 
imbue,  as  the  miud;  to  communicate  a  portion  of  any¬ 
thing  foreign. 

Tln'delr,  n.  [A.S.  tynder ,  tyndre,  from  tendan,  io  set 
on  fire.]  Something  very  inflammable  used  for  kiudliug 
fire  from  a  spark,  as  scorched  linen. 

Tin'der-hox,  n.  The  box  for  holding  tinder. 

Tine,  n.  [A.  S.  tindas,  the  teeth  of  harrows  ]  The  tooth 
or  spike  ol  a  fork  ;  a  prong;  also,  the  tooth  of  a  harrow 
or  drag. 

Tin'ea,  n.  [Lat..  a  worm  ]  (Med.)  The  Scald-head,  q.  v. 

Tinea,  n.;  Tiueiilte,  n.pl.  (Zool.)  A  gen. and  fam. 
of  Lepidoptera,  comprising  an  extensive  series  of  minute 
insects,  distinguished  by  their  narrow  wings  and  the 
slenderness  of  their  palpi;  the  head  is  often  densely 
clothed  with  scales  in  front,  the  body  generally  long 
and  slender  ;  the  antennae  are  of  moderate  length.  Iu 
the  larva  state  the  species  called  cloth-moth  are  notori¬ 
ously  destructive  to  w'oollen  materials  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  feathers,  furs,  skins,  Ac.,  upon  which  they  feed; 
using  the  material  also  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  their  cases;  in  which, 
when  full  grown,  they  become 
chrysalides.  Some  species  inhabit 
the  nests  of  bees,  the  larvae  feeding 
upon  honey,  and  forming  galleries  Fig.  2504. 
in  the  honeycomb.  Others  make  cloth-moth. 
great  havoc  in  granaries  and  malt- 
house*;  and  one,  Diatrsea  sacchari ,  is  a  most  destruc¬ 
tive  pest  of  the  sugar-cane,  the  larva  burrowing  into  the 
ceutre  of  the  stems,  and  often  destroying  w  hole  acres. 

Tail -foil,  n.  Tin  reduced  to  a  thin  leaf. 

Ting,  n.  A  sharp,  clear  sound,  as  of  a  bell. 

Tiil£'e,  ( tinj ,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  Uindre;  Lat.  lingo;  Gr.  teggot. 
to  wet,  to  dye.]  To  imbue  or  impregnate  with  a  color; 
to  dye.  —  To  communicate,  as  the  qualities  of  one  sub¬ 
stance,  iu  some  degree  to  another. 

— 7i.  Color;  dye;  taste;  a  slight  degree  of  some  color, 
taste,  or  something  foreign,  infused  into  another  sub¬ 
stance  or  mixture,  or  added  to  it;  tincture. 

Tinker,  n.  Tin*  person  who,  or  thing  which,  tinges. 

Ting'-lifte.  ( ting'hni .)  The  capital  city  of  the  island 
of  Chusan,  off  the  east  coast  of  China,  70  m.  from 
Ningpo. 

Tin  lass.  n.  A  name  of  bismuth. 

Tin^lo,  v.  ?i.  [Lat  tinnco.]  To  feel  a  kind  of  thrilling 
sensation,  as  in  hearing  the  sound  of  metallic  bodies 
when  struck.  —  To  feel  a  sharp,  thrilling  pain. — To 
experience  a  thrilling  sensation,  or  a  sharp,  slight,  pene¬ 
trating  sensation. 

Tinietim.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Bucks  co. ; 
]>op.  abt.  3,000.  —  A  township  ot  Delaware  co.,  11  in. 
S.W.  of  Philadelphia;  pop.  abt.  250.  —  Au  island  iu  the 
Delaware  River,  belonging  to  Delaware  co. 

Tink,  v.  n.  To  make  a  sharp  shrill  noise. 

—  A  sharp,  shrill  noise. 

Tink  'or,  7i.  A  mender  of  brass  kettles,  pans,  and  the 
like, — so  called  from  the  noise  he  makes  when  at  work. 

— v.  a.  To  mend,  as  old  vessels  of  brass,  copper,  Ac. 

— v.  n.  To  be  occupied  in  mending  old  vessels,  Ac. 

Tink  ori  n;;,  n.  The  act  or  employment  of  a  tinker. 

Tinkerly.  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  tinker. 

Tinkle,  ( tin'kl ,)  v.  n.  To  make  small,  quick,  sharp 
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sounds,  as  by  striking  metal;  to  tingle;  to  clink.  —  To 
bear  a  small,  sharp  sound. 

Tin  It  le,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  clink,  or  make  sharp,  quick 
sounds. 

— n.  A  clink;  a  quick,  sharp  noise. 

Tin-liq U4>r,  ( lik'ur ,)  n.  A  solution  used  by  dyers, 
prepared  by  digesting  tin  filings  in  hydrochloric  and 
nitric  acids,  and  adding  a  small  quantity  of  common 
salt.  —  Simmonds. 

Tin  man,  n. ;  pi.  Tinmen.  A  manufacturer  of  tin  ves¬ 
sels  ;  a  dealer  in  tin-ware. 

Tin'nmiitli,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Rutland 
co.,  70  m.  S.S.W.  of  Montpelier; pop.  abt.  800. 

Tin'nor,  n.  One  who  works  in  tin  mines.  —  A  tinman; 
one  who  works  in  tin-ware. 

Till  lie veM'ly,  a  town  in  India,  presidency  of  Madras, 
cap.  of  a  maritime  district  of  same  name.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  extensive  rice-fields,  and  is  unhealthy  for 
Europeans,  I*op.  20,000.  Lat.  8°  48'  N.,  Lon.  71°  1'  E. 

Tinning:,  n.  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  covering  plates 
of  iron,  the  inner  surfaces  of  iron  or  copper  vessels,  &c., 
with  a  thin  coat  or  layer  of  tin.  —  The  covering  or  layer 
thus  put  on. 

Tinny,  a.  Abounding  with  tin. 

Tiiion,  (le'nos,)  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  10 
m.  from  Syra;  area,  87  sq.  m. ;  pop.  18,000. 

Ti n'-plato,  n.  Thin  sheet- iron  coated  with  tin,  in 
order  to  protect  it  from  oxidation  or  rust.  See  Supp’t. 

Tin-py  ri'tes,  n.  {Min.)  Native  sulphide  of  tin,  cop¬ 
per,  and  iron. 

Tin'Mel.n.  [ Fr.  Gtincelle,  from  Lat.  scintilla."]  Something 
sparkling  or  very  shining  and  gaudy  ;  something  super¬ 
ficially  shining  and  showy,  or  having  a  false  lustre,  and 
more  gay  than  valuable. 

— A  kind  of  shining  cloth ;  a  kind  of  lace. 

— a.  Gaudy  ;  showy  to  excess ;  specious  ;  superficial. 

— i’  a.  To  adorn  with  something  glittering  and  showy, 
without  much  value;  to  make  gaudy. 

Tin  Mel ly,  a.  Like  tinsel ;  gaudy. 

— adv.  Gaudily. 

Till 'sm itli.  n.  A  tinner. 

Tiu'slone,  n.  {Min.)  The  ore  of  tin. 

Tint,  n.  [It.  tinta,  a  dye;  from  Lat.  Lingo,  to  dip.]  A 
slight  coloring  or  tincture  distiuct  from  the  ground  or 
principal  color. 

— v.  a.  To  tinge ;  to  give  a  slight  coloring  to. 

Tintiiiiiab'nlary,  Tin t imiab'n Ions, a.  [From 
Lat.  tiotinnabulum ,  a  little  bell.J  Having  the  sound 
of  a  hell. 

Tin  to,  n.  [Sp.]  A  red  Madeira  wine  wanting  the  high 
aroma  of  the  white  sorts,  and,  when  old,  resembling 
tawny  port. — Simmonds. 

Tin  ton  Falls,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Mon 
mouth  co.,  48  m.  E.  of  Trenton. 

Tintoretto,  (II,)  (tin'to-rel'tu,)  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  Italian  painters,  B.  in  Venice,  1512.  His  name 
was  Jacopo  Robusti,  and  he  acquired  that  by  which  lie 
is  usually  culled  from  the  fact  of  his  being  the  son  of  a 
dyer  ( Tint  ore).  He  was  placed  in  the  school  of  Titian, 
but  only  remained  there  a  few  days  —  Titian  dismiss¬ 
ing  him  on  seeing  some  of  his  clever  drawings.  T. 
eventually  became  the  acknowledged  rival  of  Titian  in 
Venice  itself.  1 1  is  Miracle  of  St.  Mark,  the  Miracolo 
della  Schiavo ,  his  masterpiece,  is  in  the  academy  of 
Venice,  and  is  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
pictures  in  Italy.  T.  is  sometimes  called  II  Furioso , 
from  the  extraordinary  vigor  and  rapidity  with  which 
he  painted.  D.  1594. 

Tint'-tool,  n.  ( Engraving .)  A  kind  of  graver  having 
its  point  of  different  degrees  of  width,  to  cut  lines  in 
copper  or  wood  of  certain  breadths.  —  Fairholt . 

Till -ware,  n.  pi.  Articles  made  of  tin,  or  tinned  iron. 

Tiny, a.  [Gr.  tynos,  small,  little.]  Very  small;  little;  puny. 

Tio  jra,  in  New  York ,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  area ,  480  sq.  m.  Rivers.  The  N.  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River,  and  Cayuta  and  Owego  creeks. 
Surface,  hilly  ;  soil ,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Owego.  Pop. 
abt.  35,000.  —  A  post-village  and  township  of  the  above 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  4,000. 

Tio$;‘a,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  New 
York  ;  area,  11  sq  m.  Rivers.  Tioga  River,  and  Cowa- 
nesque  and  Pine  creeks.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  adapted 
for  pasturage.  Min.  Bituminous  coal.  Cap.  Wellsbor- 
ough.  Pop.  in  1870.35,102.  —  A  post-village  and  twp. 
of  the  above  co.,  15  in.  S.  of  Corning;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Tio'^u  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Tioga 
co.,  5  no.  S.W.  of  Owego. 

Tio'sra  River,  rises  in  Tioga  co.,  Pennsylvania,  and 
flowing  N.  unites  with  the  Conhocton  to  form  the  Che¬ 
mung  in  Steuben  co.,  New  York. 

TioneM'ta,  or  Teonis'la,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  creek 
which  rises  in  Crawford  co.,  and  flowing  S.,  enters  the 
Alleghany  River  in  Venango  co.  —  A  post-vill.  and  twp. 
of  Venango  co  ,  29  m.  N.E.  of  Franklin  ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Tioii^-linio^-a  River,  (le-o>i-ne-aw'gu,)  in  New  York, 
rises  in  Madison  co.,  and  flowing  S.  enters  the  Chenango 
River  in  Broome  co. 

Tip,  n.  [Du.  tip ,  end;  Ger.  zip f el,  tip,  point.]  The 
point  or  extremity  of  anything  small.  —  A  douceur.  —  A 
gentle  stroke;  a  tap.  (r.) 

— v.  a.  To  form  a  point  upon  with  something. —  To  give  a 
douceur  to.  —  To  strike  slightly,  or  with  the  end  of  any¬ 
thing  small;  to  tap. 

To  tip  off,  to  pour  off  or  out.  as  liquor.  —  To  tip  over, 
to  upset ;  to  overturn.  —  To  tip  the  wink,  to  call  t lie  at¬ 
tention  of  another  by  a  wink. —  To  tip  up,  to  partly 
raise  one  end  of  anything. 

« — r  n.  To  fall  on  one  side;  to  throw  off. 

Tip -eat,  n.  A  boy’s  game. 

Tip'pali,  in  Mississippi ,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Tennes¬ 
see  ;  area ,  1,050  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Wolf,  Tallahatchie,  and 
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Hatchie  rivers,  and  Tippah  Creek.  Surface,  diversified ; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Ripley.  l\p.  abt.  20,u00.  —  A  creek 
which  rises  in  Tippah  co.,  and  flowing  S.W.  enters  the 
Tallahatchie  River  in  Lafayette  co. 

Tippecanoe,  {tip-pe-ku-noo',)  in  Indiana,  a  W.N.W. 
co. ;  area,  500  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Wabash  and  Tippecanoe. 
Surface,  level  ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Lafayette.  Pop. 
in  1870,  34,703.  —  A  river  which  rises  in  Kosciusko  co., 
ami  enters  the  Wabash  River  in  Tippecanoe  co.,  9  in. 
N.E.  of  Lafayette,  after  a  S.W'.  course  of  200  m.  It  is 
famous  for  the  battle  fought  ou  its  banks,  Nov.  5,  1811,  in 
which  the  Americans  under  Geu.  Harrison  defeated  the 
Indians  under  Tecumseh’s  brother,  the  prophet. —  A 
township  of  Carroll  co. ;  pop .  abt.  1,700.  —  A  township 
of  Kosciusko  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000.  —  A  post-village  and 
township  of  Marshall  co.,  15  m.  S.E.  of  Plymouth  ;  pop. 
abt.  1.4u0.  —  A  township  of  Pulaski  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 
—  A  township  of  Tippecanoe  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,800. 

Tippovanoe,  in  Iowa ,  a  towuship  of  Henry  co. ;  pop. 
in  1809,  1,012. 

Tippecanoe,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Harrison  co., 
17  m.  W  .  of  Cadi/..  —  A  post-village  of  Miami  co.,  14  in. 
N.  of  Dayton  ;  pop.  in  1805,  2,GU0. 

Tippera  ry,  a  town  of  Ireland,  cap.  of  a  co.  of  same 
name,  100  in.  from  Dublin.  It  is  a  beautiful  town,  finely 
situated  in  a  romantic  country,  and  is  both  well  built  and 
a  place  of  considerable  industry  and  trade.  Pop.  8,900. 

Tip  pet,  7i.  [A.  S.  tseppet]  A  narrow  garment  or  cover¬ 
ing,  of  lur  or  cloth,  lor  the  neck  and  shoulders,  worn  by 
females. 

Tip  ple,  v.  7i.  To  drink  spirituous  or  strong  liquors 
habitually  ;  to  indulge  in  the  frequent  and  improper  use 
of  spirituous  liquors. 

— u.  a.  To  drink,  as  strong  liquors  in  luxury  or  excess. 

— n.  Drink;  liquor  taken  in  tippling. 

Tip'pleil,  a.  Intoxicated;  inebriated;  tipsy. 

Tip  pler,  n.  One  who  tipples,  or  who  habitually  in¬ 
dulges  in  the  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors. 

Tip  pi iu<> -Blouse,  n.  A  house  in  which  liquors  are 
sold  in  small  quantities. 

Tip'poo  Sail),  sultan  of  Mysore,  the  son  of  Hyder  Ally, 
was  u.  in  1749,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1782.  lie 
continued  the  war  in  which  his  father  was  engaged  with 
the  English,  until  the  peace  of  Paris  (1783),  which  de¬ 
prived  him  of  the  assistance  of  the  French.  In  1790  he 
engaged  in  a  new  war  with  the  English,  and  was  de¬ 
feated  in  a  number  of  actions.  In  1792  Lord  Cornwallis 
obliged  him  to  sue  for  peace,  when  Tippoo  delivered  his 
two  sons  as  hostages.  The  war  was  resumed  in  1799, 
and  terminated  with  the  entire  conquest  of  Mysore  ami 
the  death  of  Tippoo,  who  fell  bravely  fighting  on  the 
ramparts  of  his  capital. 

Tip'sily,  adv.  In  a  tipsy  manner. 

Tip'MineMM,  7i.  State  of  being  tipsy. 

Tip  staff,  n.  (A/ner.  Law.)  An  officer,  sometimes  ap¬ 
pointed  by  a  court,  whose  duty  it  is  to  wait  on  the  court 
and  serve  its  process. 

Tip  My,  a.  Overpowered  with  strong  driuk;  intoxicated. 

Tip'toe,  n.  The  end  of  the  toe. — To  be,  or  to  stand  a 
tiptoe,  or  on  tiptoe;  to  be  in  a  state  of  high  expectation. 

Tip  ton,  in  Indiu7ia,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  280  sq.  m. 
It  is  drained  by  Buck  and  Cicero  creeks.  Surface,  level ; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Tipton.  I*op.  in  1870,  11,953.  —  A 
township  of  Cass  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700.  —  A  post-village, 
cap.  of  Tipton  co.,  40  in.  N.  of  Indianapolis. 

Tipton,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Moniteau  co.,  38 
ni.  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Tipton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Blair  co.,  10 
in.  N.N.E.  of  Altoona. 

Tipton,  in  Tennessee ,  a  W.S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Mississippi  River;  area,  370  sq.  m.  The  Hatchie  River 
forms  its  N.  border.  Surface ,  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Covington.  Pop.  abt.  12,000. 

Tipton,  in  Iowa,  county  seat  of  Cedar  co. ;  pop.  about 
1,600. 

Tipnla  riir,  n.  pf.  ( Zodl .)  The  Crane-fly  family,  em¬ 
bracing  dipterous  insects,  of  which  the  most  important 
species,  the  Hessian-fly,  popularly  called,  iu  England, 
Daddy  Long-legs,  has  been  described  under  the  name  of 
its  genus,  Cecidomyia,  7.  v. 

Tirade',  n.  [Fr.,  from  tirer,  Lat.  trahere ,  to  draw.]  A 
strain  or  flight.  —  A  series  of  violent  invectives;  a  de¬ 
clamatory  flight  of  censure  or  reproof. 

Tirailleur,  (te-i’alryur',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  tirailler,  to 
skirmish.]  {Mil.)  A  French  skirmishing  soldier,  often 
put  in  front  of  the  line  to  annoy  the  enemy.  —  Smart. 

Tira'no,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  the  Valteline,  on  the 
Adda,  15  m.  from  Sondrio;  pop.  11,196. 

TiraM'pol.  a  town  of  European  Russia,  on  the  Dniester, 
8  ra.  from  Bender ;  pop.  5,800. 

Tire,  n.  A  row  or  rank.  —  A  head-dress.  —  Attire;  ap¬ 
parel. —  A  band  or  hoop  of  iron,  used  to  tie  or  bind  the 
fellies  of  wheels,  to  secure  them  from  wearing  and 
breaking. 

— n.  a.  [A.  S.  teo)’ian,  to  fall.]  To  exhaust  the  strength 
of  by  toil  or  labor;  to  weary;  to  fatigue. 

To  tire  out,  to  harass;  to  weary  to  excess. 

— v.  n.  To  become  wearj' ;  to  be  fatigued ;  to  fail  with 
weariness;  to  have  the  patience  exhausted. 

Tired'neMM,  n.  The  state  of  being  weary;  weariness. 

Tiresome,  a.  Wearisome;  fatiguing;  tedious. 

Tire'MOinely,  adv.  In  a  tiresome  manner. 

Tire'MOineiiesM,  n.  The  act  or  quality  of  tiring  or 
exhausting  strength  or  patience ;  wearisomeness;  tedi¬ 
ousness. 

Tire'- woman,  n.  A  milliner;  a  dresser  in  a  theatre. 

Tir'in$f-lioiiMe.  Tir  ing-room,  ».  The  room  or 
place  wiiere  actors  dress  for  the  stage. 

Ti  rlemont,  (teerl'mawn(g,)  a  town  of  Belgium.  in  Bra¬ 
bant,  on  the  Geete,  25  m.  from  Brussels.  Manuf.  Wool¬ 
lens,  paper,  &c.  Pop.  10,220. 
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Tir'ra-1  ir'ra,  n.  An  imitation  of  the  voice  of  the  lark, 
or  of  the  sound  of  a  horn  or  other  musical  instrument. 

Tir'ynM,  or  Tirynthus.  (A)ic.  Geog.)  One  of  the  oldest 
cities  of  Greece,  in  Argolis,  2  m.  from  Nauplia.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  massive  walls,  which  were  popularly 
attributed  to  the  Cyclops,  and  are  the  finest  existing 
specimens  of  the  military  architecture  of  the  heroic  age 


Fig.  2505.  —  walls  of  tiryns. 
of  Greece.  The  ruins  at  present  occupy  the  lowest  hill 
of  several  which  rise  out  of  the  plain,  the  S.E.  part  of 
the  wall  having  a  remarkable  covered  gallery  ( Fig.  2505), 
36  feet  in  length,  and  5  in  breadth.  The  origin  of  T.  be¬ 
longs  to  the  mythical  period,  and  in  468  B.  c.  it  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  Argives. 

’Tis,  a  contraction  of  it  is,  often  used  in  poetry. 

Ti'sane,  n.  [Fr.]  {Med.)  An  infusion  made  of  certain 
herbs,  leaves,  or  flowers,  used  as  tea  for  medicinal  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  a  very  favorite  form  of  remedy  in  France. 

Tis'bnry,  in  Massachusetts,  a  township  of  Duke  co.,  70 
m.  S.S  E.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,536. 

TiMClitmdoiT.  See  page  2409. 

Tishemin'go.  in  Mississi/pi ,  a  N.E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Tennessee  and  Alabama;  area,  1,400  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Tombigbee  rivers,  and  Tuscumhia  Creek. 
Surface ,  diversified  ;*  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Jacinto.  P<p. 
abt.  26,000. 

TiM'ic.  71.  Phthisis.  7.  t». 

Tisi phone,  (ti-sif'ome.)  (Myth.)  One  of  the  Furies, 
daughter  of  Nox  and  Acheron,  was  the  minister  of  the 
vengeance  of  the  gods  upon  mankind,  and  punished  the 
wicked  in  Tartarus.  She  was  represented  with  a  whip 
in  her  hand ;  serpents  hung  from  her  head,  and  were 
wreathed  round  her  arms. 

Tiskil'wa,  or  Tiskii.v\,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of 
Bureau  co.,  23  m.  W.  of  La  Salle;  pop.  abt.  1,0U0. 

Tis'ri,  or  Tishri.  The  first  month  of  the  Jewish  civil 
year,  and  the  seventh  of  the  ecclesiastic,  corresponding 
to  part  of  September  and  October.  On  the  first  day  of  T. 
tlie  Feast  of  Trumpets  occurred:  on  the  tenth,  the  great 
day  of  Expiation  ;  and  on  the  fifteenth,  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  commenced. 

TiMMiie,  ( tish'shu ,)  n.  [Fr.  tissu,  from  tisser ,  Lat.  ter  ere, 
to  weave.]  Any  woven  stuff;  —  particularly,  cloth  in¬ 
terwoven  with  gold  or  silver,  or  with  figured  colors. — 
A  connected  series  or  combination  ;  as,  “a  tissue  of  epi¬ 
grams.” — Addison. 

\Anat.)  The  substance  of  which  systems  of  organs 
are  composed,  as,  e.  g  ,  bone,  or  osseous  T.,  in  the  osseous 
system  ;  flesh,  or  muscular  T.,  in  the  muscular  system; 
neurine ,  or  nervous  T.,  in  the  nervous  system  ;  dentine, 
or  tooth-bone,  in  the  dental  system.  The  branch  of 
anatomy  which  treats  of  the  tissues  is  termed  Histology. 

(Dot.)  A  compound  structure  formed  by  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  different  kinds  of  cells.  The  principal  T.  may 
be  classed  under  two  heads;  namely,  Parenchyi7ia,  or 
cellular  T.,  and  Prosmchyma.  or  woody  T.  T.  of  the 
former  class  constitute  the  entire  structure  of  the  lower 
plants,  as  Algie,  Fungi,  and  Lichens.  The  higher  plants 
are  made  up  of  T.  of  both  classes. 

— v.  a.  To  variegate;  to  interweave. 

Tit.  n.  Anything  small ;  a  small  horse.  —  A  woman,  in 
contempt.  —  A  small  bird  ;  a  titmouse  or  tom-tit. 

Ti'taii,  n.  (Myth.)  One  of  the  Ti  fanes ,  or  Titanidse ,  the 
sons  of  Coelus  and  Terra.  They  were  forty-five  in  num¬ 
ber,  according  to  the  Egyptians.  The  most  celebrated 
of  the  T.  are  Saturn,  Hyperion,  Oceanus,  Japetus,  Cot- 
tus,  and  Briareus.  They  were  all  of  gigantic  stature, 
and  with  proportionable  strength.  They  were  confined 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  Coelus,  till  Terra,  sympa¬ 
thizing  with  their  misfortunes,  armed  them  against 
their  father.  The  wars  of  the  T.  against  the  gods  are 
very  celebrated  in  mythology.  They  are  often  con¬ 
founded  with  that  of  the  giants;  but  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  war  of  the  Titans  was  against  Saturn, 
ami  that  of  the  giants  against  Jupiter. 

Titan'ic,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  the  Titans; 
gigantic. 

T.  acid.  ( Chem .)  See  Titanium. 

Ti'tanite,  n.  (Min.)  Native  oxide  of  titanium. 

Tita  nium,  n.  (Chem.)  A  metal  occurring  in  the 
somewhat  rare  minerals,  rutile,  anaton,  brookite,  and 
titanic  iron.  The  first  three  consist  almost  entirely  of 
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the  binoxide  of  T.,  or  titanic  acid  (Ti02).  Riley  and ; 
others  have  found  this  metal  largely  diffused  through¬ 
out  nature  in  most  clays.  It  forms  a  protoxide,  a  ses- 
quioxide,  and  a  binoxide,  the  latter  acting  as  an  acid.  I 
In  many  of  its  reactions  it  closely  resembles  tin.  The! 
metal,  as  yet,  has  only  been  obtained  as  a  greenish-gray 
powder.  In  many  respects  it  is  a  very  singular  metal. 
Its  affinity  for  nitrogen  is  extraordinary  The  red, 
copper-colored,  cubical  crystals  found  in  the  hearths 
of  blast-furnaces  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  he  the 
metal,  but  are  now  found  to  be  a  compound  of  the  cyanide 
and  nitride  of  the  metal.  At  the  highest  temperature 
of  the  blast-furnaces,  this  compound  volatilizes  without 
decomposition.  Mr.  Musliet  has  assumed  that  T.  alloys 
with  iron,  producing  steel  of  a  superior  quality;  but 
from  the  experiments  of  Deville,  Riley,  Percy,  and 
others,  it  appears  that  no  such  alloy  exists.  It  is,  how-  j 
ever,  certain  that  ores  containing  titanic  iron  produce 
steel  of  excellent  quality,  hut  it  is  very  possibly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  freedom  from  other  impurities,  and  not 
from  their  containing  T.  Titanic  acid  is  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  teeth,  and  for  imparting 
a  straw-yellow  tint  to  the  glaze  of  porcelain.  Equiv. 
of  T,  25.  Atomic  weight,  50.  Symbol,  Ti. 

Til  l»it,  n.  A  nice  piece;  a  tidbit. 

Tithe,  n.  [A. 8.  teotha.)  The  tenth  part  of  anything  ; 
but  appropriately,  the  tenth  part  of  the  increase  an¬ 
nually  arising  from  tin*  profits  of  land  and  stock,  which, 
in  England,  is  allotted  to  the  clergy  for  their  support. 

— i).  a.  To  levy  a  tenth  part  on ;  to  tax  to  the  amount  of 
a  tenth. 

( Jewish  Hist  )  Under  the  Mosaic  economy,  the  tenth 
part  of  tlie  yearly  increase  of  their  goods  was  due  by 
the  children  of  Israel  to  their  priests;  but  the  system 
has  evidently  an  earlier  and  more  extended  origin,  for 
we  read  of  Abraham,  on  his  return  from  his  expedition 
against  the  five  kings,  giving  the  tenth  part  of  his  spoils 
to  Melchisedec,  king  of  Salem;  and  traces  of  the  same  j 
custom  are  to  be  found  among  several  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity. 

— v.  a.  To  tax  to  the  amount  of  the  tenth  part ;  to  levy 
a  tithe  of. 

Tilh'in^;.  n.  Act  of  levying  tithes. 

(Eng.  Hist)  A  number  or  company  of  ten  house¬ 
holders,  with  their  families,  who,  dwelling  near  each 
other,  were  sureties  or  free  pledges  to  the  king  for  the 
good  behavior  of  each  other. 

Titian.  (Tiziano  Vercelm,)  ( tish'yan .)  One  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  Italian  painters,  and  the  prince  of  colorists  and 
portrait-painters,  b.  in  Cadore,  Friuli,  1477.  lie  studied 
in  the  school  of  the  Bellini,  and  first  appeared  as  a  great 
painter  at  the  court  of  Alfonso  I.,  duke  of  Ferrara,  in 
1514,  when  he  painted  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  Two 
years  later  he  had  attained  to  trie  full  vigor  of  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  powers;  in  that  year  he  executed  his  cele¬ 
brated  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  now  in  the  academy 
of  Venice.  In  152S  T.  painted  his  St.  Peter  Martyr ,  in 
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which  he  has  shown  himself  one  of  the  first  of  land¬ 
scape  painters,  especially  of  landscape  as  an  accessory 
to  figures.  In  1545  he  visited  Rome,  where  he  saw! 
Michael  Angelo;  he  returned  to  Venice  in  the  following 
year.  He  is  supposed  also  to  have  visited  Spain.  This 
great  painter  died  at  Venice  of  the  plague,  in  1576,  hav¬ 
ing  lived  to  the  extraordinary  age  of  ninety-nine  years. 
To  describe  fully  his  masterpieces  alone  would  occupy 
a  volume;  of  his  scholars,  Paris  Bordone,  Bonifazio  Veil-' 
eziano,  Girolamo  di  Tiziano,  and  liis  own  son  Orazio 
Vercelli,  were  able  painters. 

Titi<*a(*a  Lake,  (te.-te-ka'ka,)  the  most  elevated,  and 
one  of  the  largest  lakes  of  S.  America,  on  the  border  of 
Bolivia  and  Peril,  between  Lat.  15°  15'  and  16°  35'  S., 
Lon.  68°  40'  and  70°  W.  It  is  160  m.  long,  and  about 
65  wide.  Its  surface  is  abt.  12,800  ft.  above  the  sea. 
It  contains  several  islands,  and  its  surplus  waters  are 
discharged  by  the  Desaquadero  River. 

Ti  t'i  1 1  a  te,  v.  n.  [  Lat.  titillo,  tit  ilia  turn.]  To  tickle. 

Tit  illation.  (-Id1 shun,  )n.  [Fr.J  The  act  of  tickling,  or 
the  state  of  being  tickled  ;  any  slight  pleasure. 

Tif.'Iark,n.  ( Zodl .)  See  Anthus. 


Ti'tle,  n.  [Fr.  litre;  It.  titolo ;  Lat.  titulus ,  a  super¬ 
scription,  inscription.]  An  inscription  put  over  any¬ 
thing,  as  the  name  by  which  it  is  known.  —  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  the  beginning  of  a  book,  containing  the  subject 
of  the  work,  and  commonly  the  author’s  and  publish¬ 
er’s  names. —  A  general  head,  containing  particulars. — 
An  appellation  of  dignity,  distinction,  or  pre-eminence 
given  to  persons,  as  prince,  count,  colonel,  «fce. — A  name; 
an  appellation.  —  Right  ;  a  claim  of  right,  or  that  which 
constitutes  a  just  cause  of  exclusive  possession;  that 
which  is  the  foundation  of  ownership;  the  instrument 
which  is  evidence  of  a  right. 

— v  a.  To  entitle;  to  name;  to  call. 

Ti  tled,  a.  Having  a  title. 

Title-deeds,  n.  pi.  The  writings  evidencing  a  man’s 
right  or  title  to  property. 

Tit'Ier.  n.  A  conical  mass  of  refined  sugar,  a  little 
larger  than  the  ordinary  loaf.  —  Sim  mauds. 

Tit  till",  n.  [From  tit. ]  A  small  bird,  called  also  moor- 
titling,  stone-chat,  &c. 

Tit'inouse,  n. ;  pi.  Titmice.  (Zodl.)  The  common 
name  of  the  Paridse,  a  family  of  Iusessorial  birds,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  short  conical  bills,  which  have  their  tips 
entire,  and  their  base  covered  with  a  few  short  6tiff  bris¬ 
tles.  The  wings  are  short  and  the  tail  long;  the  tarsi 
rather  long  and  thick  ;  the  inner  toe  the  shortest ;  and 
all  the  toes  furnished  with  strong  curved  claws.  The 
titmice  are  ac¬ 
tive  little  birds, 
and  are  com¬ 
monly  known 
under  the  names 
of  tits,  titmice, 
and  tomtits,  and 
many  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  for 
the  beautiful 
color  of  their 
plumage.  They 
inhabit  princi¬ 
pally  countries 
abundant  in 
wood,  and  they 
feed  on  the  in¬ 
sects  and  larva; 
which  they  find 
on  the  bark  and 
leaves  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  In 
this  pursuit  they 
exhibit  their  Fig.  2507. 

gracefulness  and  titmouse,  (Purus  utricapilus.) 
activity  to  great 

advantage,  and  may  be  seen  clinging  round  the  branches 
and  twigs  of  trees  in  the  most  sprightly  manner.  One 
of  the  most  common  American  species  is  the  Black¬ 
cap  T.,  or  Chickadee  (Purus  utricapilus)  of  E.  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  which  is  five  inches  long,  the  wings  2*^  inches; 
the  back  brownish  ashy,  under  parts  whitish,  top  of  the 
head  and  throat  black,  and  the  sides  of  the  head  be¬ 
tween  white.  The  nest  is  generally  made  in  a  hole  in  a 
stump  ;  the  eggs  rarely  exceed  eight  in  number,  the 
color  white,  slightly  dotted  and  marked  with  light  red¬ 
dish.  The  Blue  T.  or  Blue-bonnet  (2’arus  cxruleus)  is 
an  inhabitant  of  Europe,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been 
found  lately  in  Texas. 

Tit/ ter,  v.  n.  To  laugh  with  the  tongue  striking  against 
the  root  of  the  upper  teeth ;  to  laugh  with  restraint;  to 
twitter;  to  giggle. 

— n.  A  restrained  laugh.  See  Twitter. 

Til'toring*.  n.  Restrained  laughter. 

Tit  til>a  was'see,  a  river  of  Michigan,  rises  in  Ogemaw 
co.,  and  flowing  S.E. joins  the  Saginaw  River  about  3  in. 
VV.  of  Saginaw  City.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  about  80 
m.  —  A  township  of  Saginaw  co. ;  pop.  abt.  7U0. 

Tit  tle,  n.  [From  tit,  small.]  A  small  particle;  a  minute 
part;  a  jot;  an  iota. 

Tit/tle-t at/tle,  n.  Idle,  trifling  talk;  empty  prattle ; 
gossip;  scandal. 

— v.  n.  To  talk  idly;  to  prate. 

Tit'tle-tat'tling',  n.  The  act  of  prating  idly. 

Tit/ular,  a.  [Fr.  titulaire ;  Lat.  titulus,  a  title.]  Ex¬ 
isting  in  title  or  name  only;  nominal;  having  or  con¬ 
ferring  the  title  only;  having  the  title  to  an  office  or 
dignity  without  discharging  the  duties  of  it.  See  Title. 

— n.  Titulary. 

Tdt'nlarly,  adv.  Nominally  ;  bj’  title  only. 

Tit'ulary,  a.  Consisting  in  a  title;  pertaining  to  a 
title. 

— n.  A  person  invested  with  a  title,  in  virtue  of  which  he 
holds  an  office  or  benefice. 

|Ti'tus,  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  was  a  Greek  and  a  Gentile; 
but,  on  his  conversion,  he  became  amanuensis  to  the 
apostle,  who  consecrated  him  bishop  of  Crete,  where, 
according  to  tradition,  he  died  at  an  advanced  age.  The 
epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  T.  is  similar  in  its  contents  to  the 
first  epistle  to  Timothy,  and  was  probably  written  not 
long  after  it,  a.  i>.  65. 

Titus,  Flavius  Vespasianus,  a  Roman  emperor,  b.  40 
a.  d.  He  accompanied  his  father  Vespasian  to  Syria, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  the  Jewish 
War.  When  Vespasian  was  summoned  to  Italy  to  as¬ 
sume  the  purple,  T.  was  left  in  command  of  the  Roman 
army  at  the  memorable  siege  of  Jerusalem.  In  a.  d.  70, 
the  city  was  taken,  and  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  T. 
to  preserve  it,  the  Temple  was  burnt.  Though  his  youth 
was  tainted  with  the  vice  of  dissipation,  he  happily  dis¬ 
appointed  the  gloomy  predictions  of  the  people  when  he 
came  to  the  throne,  a.  d.  79,  by  the  wisdom  and  benefi¬ 
cence  of  his  government.  The  Romans,  however,  did 
not  long  enjoy  his  administration,  T.  having  been 
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seized  with  a  violent  fever,  which  carried  him  off  in  the 
41st  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  little  more  than 
two  years,  a.  d.  81. 

Ti  tus,  in  Texas,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  1,100  sq.  in.  Fivers. 
Sulphur  Fork  of  Red  River,  and  Big  Cypress  and  White 
Oak  bayous.  Surface ,  diversified;  soil,  very  fertile. 
Cap.  Mount  Pleasant.  Pup.  abt.  12,000. 

Ti'ttiMville.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Mercer 
co.,  10  in.  N.W.  of  Trenton. 

Titusville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Craw¬ 
ford  co.,  28  m.  E.  ofMeadville ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,639. 

Ti  muon,  (te-oo' men ,)  a  town  of  Siberia,  120  in.  from 
Tobolsk,  on  the  Tuura,  ail  affluent  of  the  Ob.  Manuf. 
Leather,  carpets,  soap,  Hie.  P>p.  12,000. 

Tiv'erton,  a  town  of  England,  in  Devonshire,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Exe  and  Lonian,  14  m.  from  Exeter. 
Manuf.  Lace  and  woollens.  Pp.  11,800. 

Ti  v'ea*tou,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Coshocton  co.;  pop. 
abt.  1,100. 

Tiverton,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Newport  co..  28  in.  S-S.E.  of  Provideuce  ;  pop.  in 
1870,  1,899. 

Tiverton  Four  Corners,  in  Rhode  Island ,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Newport  co.,  18  in.  8  E.  of  Providence. 

Tivoli,  ( tiv'fhle. ,)  (anc.  Tibur ,)  a  town  of  central  Italy, 
IS  in.  from  Rome.  It  is  delightfully  situate  on  an  emi¬ 
nence  covered  with  olives  and  fruit-trees;  but  its  great¬ 
est  attraction  now,  as  in  former  ages,  consists  in  the 
falls  of  the  Teverbne  (the  anc.  Anio),  which  glides 
gently  through  the  town  till  reaching  the  brink  of  a 
rock,  over  winch  it  precipitates  itself  nearly  80  feet.  On 
the  summit  of  the  steep  bank  stands  a  beautiful  temple 
of  the  Corinthian  order  (Fig.  2145],  built  in  the  Augustan 
age  Pop.  6,554. 

Ti  v'oli,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Dubuque  co.,  20  m.N. 
W.  of  Dubuque. 

Tivoli,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Blue  Earth  co., 
abt.  6  ni.  S.E.  of  Mankato. 

Tivoli,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Dutchess  co.,  100 
in.  N.  of  New  York. 

Tivoli,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post- village  of  Lycoming  co., 
abt.  20  m.  N.E.  of  \\  illiamsport. 

Tiv'y,  adv.  [See  Tantivy.]  With  great  speed  a  hunts¬ 
man's  word  or  sound. 

Tixeo'co,  in  Mexico,  an  Indian  town  of  Yucatan,  20  m. 
S  E.  of  Merida. 

Tjet/tek,  n.  The  Japanese  name  for  the  virulent  poison 
prepared  from  Strychnos  Fieuti. 

TI  a  '|>a,  in  Mexico,  a  town  of  La  Puebla,  on  the  Yopez 
River,  00  in.  N.N.E.  of  its  mouth  in  the  Pacific. 

Tlag>ujaliua.  or  TLAPUXAHUA,(ta^oo-//cc'wa,)in  Mex¬ 
ico,  a  town  ot  Michoacan,  50  in.  E.  of  Valladolid. 

Tlasca'la,  in  Mexico,  a  town  of  the  state  of  La  Puebla, 
10  in.  N.  of  La  Puebla ;  pop.  abt.  4.500. 

Tlem'sen.  a  town  of  Algeria,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  same 
name,  65  m.  from  Oran;  pop.  23,67 6. 

Tme'sis*  n.  [Gr.,  from  temnu.  I  cut.]  (Gram.)  A 
figure  by  which  a  compound  word  is  separated  into  two 
parts  by  the  intervention  of  one  or  more  words:  as, 
“The  Lord  ...  is  long-suffering  to  us  -ward.”  2  Pet  iii.  9. 

Turn  t  a  ralian.  a  fortified  maritime  town  of  8.  Russia, 
on  the  Strait  of  Yeuikale,  13  m.  from  Yenikale;  pop.  un¬ 
known. 

To,  (pron.  too,  when  emphasized;  otherwise,  too,)  prep. 
[A.  8.  to. J  Noting  motion  toward  a  place  or  tiling, or  in 
the  direction  of; — also,  approach  and  arrival ; — opposed 
to  from,  or  placed  after  another  word  expressing  move¬ 
ment  towurd;  —  also,  in  the  majority  of  its  senses,  in¬ 
terchangeable  with  into;  as,  he  has  gone  to  New’  York, 
they  came  to  the  house. 

— Hence,  expressing  motion,  course,  or  tendency  toward 
anything  that  may  be  looked  upon  as  limiting  action  or 
motion  :  as,  to  be  ou  the  high  road  to  fame,  he  is  going 
to  marry  an  heiress. 

—  Hence,  also,  generally,  and  with  a  wide  scope  of  applica¬ 
tion,  causing  the  junction  of  transitive  verbs  with  their 
ultimate  object,  and  with  neuter  verbs,  nouns,  and  ad¬ 
jectives  preceding  a  substantive  which  confines  their 
action;  in  this  respect  it  bears  a  modified  analogy  to 
for ;  as,  wo  will  have  the  fun  to  ourselves,  this  wine  is 
suited  to  my  palate,  he  lias  taken  an  antipathy  to  a 
certain  individual,  many  persons  were  burnt  to  death,  &c. 

— As  the  common  prefix  to  the  infinitive,  and  in  cases 
where  it  has  no  prepositional  signification,  to  is  em¬ 
ployed  where  the  infinitive  is  direct  object  or  subject; 
as,  to  slander  another  is  a  base  art,  i.  e.  the  slandering 
of  another.  Formerly,  where  the  infinitive  pointed  to  the 
intent  or  purpose,  for  was  allowably  used  as  a  prefix  to 
to ;  as,  I  went  for  to  get  my  dinner.  Modern  gramma¬ 
rians  have,  however,  condemned  such  usage  as  anti¬ 
quated  ami  vulgar.  Colloquially,  particularly  in  the 
U.  States,  to  still  obtains  and  reinforces  a  preceding  in¬ 
finitive  ;  as,  he  asked  me  to  read  it,  hut  I  do  not  mean 
to.  —  In  a  variety  of  phrases,  And  in  combination  with 
many  other  terms,  to  is  employed  elliptically ;  as,  (1.) 
Noting  apposition  ;  affinity;  opposition  ;  antithesis;  as, 
hand  to  hand,  face  to  face,  man  to  man  (2  )  Comparison  ; 
as,  the  odds  are  ten  loone.  (3.)  Extent  or  inclusion  as  far 
as;  limit  or  degree  of  comprehension :  as,  his  friends 
mustered  to  the  number  of  fifty.  (4.)  Sympathy;  ac¬ 
cord  ;  fitness  ;  adaptation  ;  conformity ;  as,  I  have  not  met 
with  a  wife  to  my  taste.  (5.)  Result;  end  ;  effect ;  issue; 
consequence;  as,  his  folly  will  lead  him  to  beggary. 
(6.)  Addition;  combination;  alliance;  union;  as,  he 
has  children  to  complete  his  happiness.  (7.)  Accom¬ 
paniment ;  as,  she  sings  to  music. —  To  and  fro,  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  ;  as.  to  walk  to  and  fro. —  To-und-fro, 
a  moving  backward  and  forward:  as,  a  to-and-fro  jour¬ 
ney. —  To  the.  face,  in  presence  of.  —  To  wit ,  namely  ;  to 
know;  —  largely  used  in  legal  and  official  phraseology. 

Toa<l,  (tod,)  n.  (Zool.)  The  common  name  of  the  Bufoir 
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1<J.T.  n  family  of  tailless  Batrnchiana,  having  half- webbed 
toes,  tile  glandular  swelling  called  parntaid  between  the 
eye  and  ear,  and  the  sacral  diapoph  vacs  expanded  (Fig. 
2508),  The  genus  Iiufo  has  no  teeth,  tongue  elliptical^ 
skiu  more  or  less  warty.  Toads  exist  in  almost  every  part 
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Fig.  2508. — toad. 


of  the  globe.  The  parotoids  exude  a  fetid  and  rather 
acrid  milky  secretion,  which  is  the  sole  foundation  for 
the  vulgar  error  of  the  poison  of  the  toad.  The  animal 
is  useful  to  man  by  destroying  insects,  ants,  Ac.,  and  in 
n<>  way  noxious.  It  attains  a  considerable  age.  Several 
species  are  found  in  the  U.  States. 

1  oa«l  -eater,  n.  A  fawning,  obsequious  parasite;  a 
mean  sycophant.  (Colloq.) 

Toa<r-fisli,n.  (ZoVl.)  Same  as  Frog-fish.  See  Batrachus. 

Tout  I  'y,  n.  Same  as  Toa:>-e\ter, q.  v.—  Also,  a  rustic 
woman,  in  contempt.  (Vulgar.) 

v.  a.  To  fawn  upon  in  a  mean,  obsequious,  sycophantic 
manner. 

Tontl  y  ism,  (-izm.)  n.  Servile  adulation  ;  the  practice 
of  obsequiously  fawning  on  another,  as  for  patronage 
or  favors  ;  base  sycophancy. 

Toast,  v.  a.  [Sp.  tostur. J  To  dry  and  scorch  by  the 
heat  of  a  fire;  as,  to  toast  bread  or  bacon.  —  To  warm 
thoroughly;  as,  to  toast  one’s  fee<. 

—n.  Bread  dried  and  scorched  by  the  fire.  —  Also,  a  kind 
of  food  prepared  by  soaking  scorched  bread  into  milk  or 
other  liquor;  as,  a  toast  in  sack. — Pop*. 

Toast,  n.  [Perhaps  from  Fr.  tasse,  a  drinking-cup,  tassi, 
heaped,  piled  ;  implying  a  person  to  whose  health  a  full 
cup  is  drank.]  Originally,  a  celebrated  woman  whose 
health  was  often  drank  by  a  company  of  gentlemen  :  as, 
Lady  Coventry  was  the  reigning  toast  of  her  day.—  Now 
generally  applied  also  to  public  characters  or  private 
friends  of  either  sex,  whose  health  we  propose  to  drink; 
as,  “  Let  the  toast  pass,  we’ll  drink  to  the  lass.” — Sher. 

— r.  a.  To  name  or  propose,  as  any  one  whose  health,  suc¬ 
cess.  Ac.,  is  to  he  drank  ;  to  propose  any  sentiment  or 
subject,  to  the  honor,  success,  Ac.,  of  which  a  bumper  is 
to  be  devoted  ;  to  drink  in  honor  or  celebration  of  any¬ 
thing,  or  to  its  prosperity, success,  Ac.;  as,  to  toast  one’s 
native  land. 

Toast 'er,  n.  One  who  toasts  or  pledges  another  in  a 
bumper — An  instrument  or  fork  for  toasting  anything; 
as.  a  cheese-toaster. 

Toasting,  n.  Act  of  scorching  by  fire;  act  of  drink¬ 
ing  a  bumper  to  the  honor  of. 

Toast'ing>fork,  n.  A  long-handled  fork,  often  with 
sliding  joints,  for  toasting  bread,  Ac.,  before  the  fire. 

Simmonds. 

Toast'-m aster,  n.  An  officer  appointed  to  announce 
toasts  at  great  public  banquets. 

Toast'- rack,  n.  A  stand  for  a  table  having  partitions 
for  slices  of  dry  toast. 

Tobac  co,  n.  [Sp  tabaco ;  Fr.  tabac .]  The  common 
name  of  the  plants  comprised  in  the  monopetalous 
genus  Nicotinna ,  q.  v.  According  to  Humboldt,  the 
term  tobacco  was  used  by  the  Carihbees  to  designate 
the  pipe  in  which  they  smoked:  which  term  having 
been  transferred  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  pipe  to  the 
herb  itself,  it  has  been  adopted  by  other  countries. 
Other  accounts  say  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the 
province  of  Tahaca  in  St.  Domingo,  whence  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  Europe,  in  1559,  by  a  Spanish  grandee. 
Afterwards,  through  the  agency  of  Jean  Nicot,  French 
ambassador  at  Lisbon,  it  was  taken  to  Paris,  where,  in 
the  form  of  a  powder,  it  was  used  by  Catharine  de’ 
Med  ici.  It  was  some  time  after  the  use  of  tobacco  as 
snuff  that  the  smoking  of  it  began.  Very  shortly  after 
its  appearance,  the  herb  was  prohibited  in  many  parts 
of  Europe.  The  physicians  declared  it  hurtful  to 
health,  the  priests  denounced  its  use  jis  sinful.  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  issued  a  bull  excommunicating  all  persons 
found  taking  snuff  whilst  in  church.  Sultan  Amurath 
made  smoking  a  capital  offence;  whilst  the  penalty  paid 
for  smoking  in  Russia  was  to  have  the  nose  cut  off.  The 
strenuous  way  in  which  it  was  opposed  by  James  I.  of 
England  is  a  curious  matter  of  history.  Without  the 
consent  of  his  parliament,  he  raised  the  duty  on  the 
weed  from  2 d.  to  6*.  1(W.  per  pound;  and  his  famous 
Con  liter  blast*  to  Tobacco  declared  smoking  “loathsome 
to  the  eye,  hurtful  to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the  brain, 
dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  Mack  stinking  fume 
thereof  nearest  resembling  the  horrible  Stygian  smoke 
of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless.”  But  kingly  and  priestly 
wrath  were  futile  against  the  far  and  wide  extension  of 
the  use  of  the  herb,  and  at  the  present  da,,  it  has  become  , 
perhaps  the  most  generally  diffused  luxury  in  existence; ! 
for,  according  to  statistics,  the  average  consumption  of  ( 
tobacco  by  the  whole  human  race,  of  1,000  millions,  is  j 


seventy  ounces  a  head  per  annum.  The  largest  prowers  Tobacco  Root,  n.  (lint.)  See  Tunisia 
of  tobacco  are  the  Southern  States  ol  America.  It  is  also  Tobago.  in  the  British  W.  Indies,  an  island  of  the 
an  important  item  of  production  in  many  of  the  U.  J  Windward  group, 


-VIRGINIAN  TOBACCO. 
{Nicot tana  tabacum.) 


States,  chiefly  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Maryland.  N.  Caro 
lina,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  Missouri.  T.  is  raised  early 
in  spring  on  beds,  and 
when  the  plants  have 
acquired  four  leaves, 
they  are  set  in  the 
fields, a  distance  every 
way  of  three  It.  being 
preserved  between  the 
plants.  It  is  very  sen¬ 
sible  to  frost,  and  in 
consequence  of  the 
destructive  invasion 
of  a  certain  worm 
which  infests  it,  the 
plant  has  to  be  exam¬ 
ined  every  morning 
and  evening.  When 
the  plant  has  put 
forth  eight  or  nine 
leaves,  and  is  prepared 
to  have  a  stalk,  the 
top  is  nipped  off,  so 
that  the  leaves  may 
grow  larger  and  thick¬ 
er.  When  the  leaves 
become  brittle,  they 
are  considered  fit  for 
•cutting.  After  being 
cut,  they  are  allowed 
to  lie  for  some  time, 
afterwards  being  con¬ 
veyed  to  a  shed, 
where  they  are  hung 
up  to  sweat  and  dry. 

When  perfectly  dry, 
the  leaves  are  stripped 
from  the  stalks,  and 
made  up  into  small  Fig.  2509. 
bundles.  These  are 
laid  in  heaps  in  the 

open  air,  and  covered  with  blankets.  After  being  allowed  __ 
to  carefully  heat  tor  some  time,  they  are  stowed  in  casks]  ^1 
for  exportation.  The  herb  is  manufactured  into  three  dif¬ 
ferent  forms,  usually  by  three  distinct  classes  of  traders. 

It  is  cut  into  shreds  for  smoking  in  pipes;  its  leaves  are 
rolled  up  into  compact  cylindrical  bundles  to  be  smoked 
as  cigars;  and  a  compound,  partly  of  the  leaves  and  I 
partly  of  the  stalks  of  the  leaves,  is  ground  into  a  state 
ot  powder  to  be  taken  as  snuff.  In  manufacturing  the 
different  varieties  of  tobacco  to  be  smoked  in  a  pipe,  the 
stalks  are  stripped  from  the  leaves,  and  the  leaves  are 
pressed  in  large  quantities  into  the  form  of  a  cake,  being 
often  moistened  during  the  process,  and  finally  they  are 
cut  into  shreds  with  knives  moved  by  machinery.  In  the 
case  o(  that  variety  of  cut-7’,  known  as  bird's-eye,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  stalks  is  cut  up  with  the  leaf.  Shag  T.  is 
manufactured  from  the  darkest  colored  leaves;  pig-tail 
T.  is  spun  into  long  cords.  Snuff  is  made  sometimes 
from  the  stalks  alone,  or  from  the  leaves  only, or  from  a 
mixture  of  both  stalk  and  leaf  Scotch  snuff  is  either 
entirely  of  stalk,  or  with  a  very  slight  admixture  of  the 
leaf.  The  peculiar  qualities  of  “  high-dried”  snuffs  are 
owing  to  the  degree  of  drying,  which  imparts  a  scorched 
flavor  to  them.  In  making  snuff,  various  matters  are 
added  for  giving  it  an  agreeable  scent.  The  French 
manufacturers  give  the  following  characters  to  the 
tobaccoes  they  employ:  —  the  Virginian  (Fig.  2509), 
strong,  very  aromatic,  and  much  esteemed  for  snuff ; 
the  Kentucky,  strong,  large-leaved,  very  choice;  tin* 
Maryland,  light  odoriferous,  large-leaved,  used  exclu¬ 
sively  for  smoking  in  pipes;  the  Havana,  unequalled 
for  cigars;  the  Java,  used  for  the  same  purpose,  its 
odor  like  pepper.  The  tobaccoes  from  the  Levant  are 
little  esteemed.  The  Holland  product  has  much  strengt  h, 
and  is  excellent  for  snuff  mixed  with  weaker  sorts.  The 
Hungarian  varieties  are  used  for  cigars  and  smoking 
tobaccoes.  Some  of  the  French  departments  produce 
T.  used  exclusively  for  cigars,  and  other  varieties  used 
only  for  pipes  —  superior  flavor.  The  cigar  is  composed 
ot  two  distinct  parts, —  the  inside  and  the  cover,  the 
leaf  for  the  latter  being  of  a  finer  texture  than  that 
made  use  of  for  the  inside.  The  leaves  are  damped  the 
night  previous  to  their  being  made  up.  The  cigars  are 
rolled  into  shape  by  enveloping  the  inner  leaves  within 
an  outer  covering.  One  end  is  then  screwed  up  to  a 
point,  while  the  other  is  cut  off  to  a  particular  gauge 
of  length.  Of  the  best  common  cigars  a  workman,  with 
one  or  two  assistants,  can  make  a  thousand  a  day;  of 
finest  Regalias,  six  hundred.  The  best  cheroots  come 
from  Manilla,  and  women  only  are  employed  in  making 
them.  —  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  7’. 
was  imported  into  this  country,  chiefly  from  Havana,, 
to  the  value  of  $1,949,843;  while  our 
amounted  to  $12,396,150.  See  Supplement. 

TobucYon ist.  n.  A  deafer  in  tobacco;  also,  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  tobacco. 

Tolmc'fo-pipe,  n.  A  pipe  used  for  smoking  tobacco. 
They  are  made  of  various  materials,  as  wood,  meer¬ 
schaum,  Ac.  The  commonest  imported  from  Europe  are 
made  of  a  fine  white  clay,  called  pipe-clay.  Their  usual 
form  is  too  well  known  to  need  description. 

( Bot.)  The  Indian  pipe.  See  Monotropa. 

Tobacco-pipe  fish.  ( Zotil .)  Same  as  Pipe-fish,  q.  v. 

Tobao'co  Port,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Stewart  co., 

85  hi.  W.N.VV.  of  Nashville. 

Tobacco  River,  in  Michigan,  rises  in  Clare  co.,  and 
flowing  S.E.,  enters  tlieTittibawassee  Riv.  in  Gladwyn  co. 
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.  -4  in.  N.E.  of  Trinidad,  32  in.  long  and 
12  in.  broad;  Lat.  of  N.  point,  11°  25'  N.,  Lon.  60°  32* 
W.;  area,  97  sq.  in.  Surface ,  mountainous,  with  fertile 
valleys  intervening.  It  has  several  excellent  harbors. 
Chief  town.  Scarborough.  Pop.  abt.  15,400. 

To  bine.  n.  Same  as  Tauixet,  q.v. 

To'binsport.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Perry  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,156. 

To  bit ,  (  Book  OF.)  (Script.)  A  book  of  the  Old  Testa 
men t  in  the  canon  ot  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but 
regarded  as  apocryphal  by  Jews  and  Protestants.  It 
contains  the  private  history  of  a  venerable  and  pious 
obi  man  of  this  name,  who  was  carried  captive  into 
Assyria  by  Shalmaneser.  Nothing  is  known  with  cer¬ 
tainty  respecting  either  the  author  or  the  age  of  the 
hook.  All  ancient  writers  looked  upon  the  narrative 
as  historical  and  authentic.  But  the  question  has  been 
raised  in  modern  times,  whether  the  book  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  true  history  or  a  moral  fiction.  Luther  was 
the  first  who  adopted  the  latter  view  ;  others  have  main¬ 
tained  that  the  book  is  partly  historical,  partly  mythi¬ 
cal.  Gutniann,  a  modern  Jewish  rabbi,  adopts  the 
opinion  that  it  is  a  fiction  founded  on  facts.  Its  au¬ 
thority  in  the  early  Christian  church  is  beyond  question. 

Tobol',  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  rising  in  the  S.  part 
of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and,  after  a  course  of  450  m., 
joining  the  Irtisch.  near  Tobolsk. 

To'bolsU,  a  city  of  Western  Siberia,  cap.  of  the  govt, 
of  same  name  and  of  Siberia  in  general,  on  the  river 
Irtisch,  near  its  confluence  w  ith  the  Tobol,  976  m.  E.  of 
St.  Petersburg;  Lat.  58°  12'N.,  Lon.  68°  15'  E.  It  is  well 
built  with  timber  houses  and  wide  and  regular  streets, 
and  its  position  is  picturesque  (Fig.  2510).  Its  situation, 
considerably  north  of  the  great  commercial  highway 
between  Russia  and  Siberia,  and  at  a  distance  from  the 


Fig.  2510.  —  TOBOLSK. 

more  productive  regions  of  the  country,  is  unfavorable 
for  the  development  of  commerce.  T.  contains  a  large 
prison,  capable  of  accommodating  3,000  prisoners;  and 
the  convicts  condemned  to  exile  in  Siberia  are  first  as¬ 
sembled  at  this  town,  and  thence  deported  to  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Several  regiments  are  stationed 
hero.  Pop.  16,926. 

Tobos'co,  or  Toboso.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Licking 
co..  abt.  10  m.  E.  of  Newark. 

To  boy  ne,  ( to-boin ',)  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Perry  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

To  by,  in  Pt  nnsylvania ,  a  township  of  Clarion  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,700. 

Tobylian'na,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post  township  of 
Monroe  co. ;  pop.  abt.  650.  —  A  creek  w  hich  enters  Le¬ 
high  River  from  Monroe  co. 

Tocantins,  (to-kan-tfrn$\)  a  large  river  of  Brazil,  prov. 
of  Goyaz,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Almas  and 
Maranhao,  near  Lat.  14°  S..  and  falls  into  the  Para  abt. 
70  m.  S.W.  of  the  town  of  Para,  alter  a  N.  course  of 
1,000  m.  —  A  town  of  the  prov.  of  Goyaz,  210  in.  N.E.  of 
Goyaz. 

Toeat',  or  Tokat.  a  commercial  city  of  Turkey,  in 
Natolia,  36  m.  from  Sivas;  Lat.  39°  35'  N.,  Lon.  36° 30'  E. 
It  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  in  a  deep  valley 
on  the  banks  of  the  Yczil-Irmuk,  the  ancient  Isis.  Pop. 
abt.  2,500. 

Tocca  ta,  ».  [It.,  from  toccare,  to  touch.]  (Mus.)  An 
old  form  of  instrumental  music,  adapted  to  the  organ 
or  harpsichord,  and  partaking  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  modern  fantasia  or  capriccio. 

Toco'a  River,  rises  in  Union  co.. Georgia,  and  flowing 
N  W.  enters  the  Iliawassee  River  from  Polk  co..  Tenn. 
It  is  sometimes  called  A quohre. 
exportation  Torque*  ille.  Alexis C. II.Clerel i>E,(tdfcrvil,)n  French 
1  historian  and  statesman,  B.  at  Verneuil,  1805 ;  studied 
law',  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  French  bar  in 
1825.  In  1832,  be  was  sent  on  a  joint  mission  with  M. 
G.  de  Beaumont  to  the  U.  States,  to  inquire  into  our 
penitentiary  system,  with  a  view  to  its  introduction 
into  France.  Here  bo  spent  2  years,  visiting  the  differ¬ 
ent  States,  and  inquiring  assiduously  into  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  As  the  results  of  his  researches 
and  reflections,  he  published  in  1845  his  Democratie  en 
Amrriqne.  which  has  been  pronounced  to  be  the  best 
work  that  lias  appeared  in  Europe  on  the  political  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  U.  States  In  1839,  he  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  1847  appeared  his 
Histoire  Philosophique  du  Regne  de  Louis  JTV.,  to  which 
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he  afterwards  added  the  Coup  cTccil  sur  le  Regne  de 
Louis  A' VI.  After  the  revolution  of  1848,  lie  was  re¬ 
turned  both  to  the  national  and  legislative  assemblies; 
and  in  June,  1S49,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  but  resigned  his  portfolio  in  October,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  president’s  message  appearing  to  deviate 
from  the  system  of  moderation  to  which  he  was  attached ; 
and  two  years  afterwards  he  was  one  of  those  who  pro- 

.  tested  against  the  coup  d'Ctat  of  Dec.  2, 1851.  From  this 
period,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literary  pursuits; 
and  in  1856  he  published  his  elaborate  work,  L'Ancien 
Regime  et  La  Revolution ,  which  for  profound  and  orig¬ 
inal  views  and  beauty  of  style  has  rarely  been  sur¬ 
passed.  D.  1859. 

Tocsin,  n.  [Fr. ;  0.  Fr.  toque-seing ,  an  alarum-bell  — 
toquer ,  to  clap,  knock,  or  hit  against  =  It.  toccure.]  An 
alarm-bell,  or  the  ringing  of  a  bell  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  an  alarm.  The  use  of  the  tocsin,  during  the 
troubles  of  the  French  Revolution,  to  assemble  the 
multitudes,  has  reudered  the  word  almost  proverbial. 

Tocw’yo,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  dept,  of  Caracas,  rises 
E.  of  Truxillo,  and  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  N.  of  the 
Gulf  of  Triste,  after  a  N.N.E.  course  of  200  m.  —  A  town 
on  the  above  river,  34  m.  E.N.E.  of  Truxillo;pop.  11,000. 

Tod,  n.  [Icel.  toddi,  a  piece  of  a  thing.]  A  bush;  aj 
thick  shrub;  as,  an  ivied  tod.  (r.) — A  weight  used  in 
weighing  wool.  It  contains  28  pounds  avoirdupois. — 
An  old  term  for  a  fox;  —  still  used  in  Scotland. 

To'dar**,  To  da  wars,  Tu'das,  the  name  of  a  sin¬ 
gular  race  of  people  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Neil- 
ghorries,  in  S.  India.  They  are  a  tine,  muscular  race,  of 
pastoral  habits  of  life:  possess  a  peculiar,  unwritten  lan¬ 
guage  of  their  own  ;  worship  the  sun  ;  practise  polyan¬ 
dry;  assert  that  their  ancestors  were  the  aboriginal  in¬ 
habitants  of  Hindustan;  levy  a  ynodoo,  or  tithe,  of  l-6th 
of  the  crops  of  various  agricultural  tribes,  they  them¬ 
selves  holding  aloof  from  the  culture  of  the  soil.  (See 
Capt.  Burton’s  Goa  and  the  Blue  Mountains ,  Loud.  1861). 

To-day',  n.  [A.  S  to  dseg.]  The  present  day. 

— ado.  On  this  day;  on  the  present  day;  as,  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  return  to-day. 

Todd,  in  Dakota ,  a  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  337. 

Todd.  in  Kentucky ,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Tennessee  ; 
area ,  350  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Pond  River,  and  Clifty,  Elk, 
and  Whippoorwill  creeks.  Surface ,  undulating;  soil, 
fertile.  Min.  Coal.  Cap,  Elkton.  Pop,  in  1870, 12,611. 

Todd,  in  Minnesota ,  a  central  co.;  area ,  1,460  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Mississippi,  Crow  Wing,  and  Long  Prairie. 
Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Pop.  abt.  600. 

Todd,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Todd,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-township  of  Huntingdon 
co.,  22  m.  S.W.  of  Huntingdon;  pop.  abt.  1,000.  —  A 
township  of  Fulton  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,186. 

Toddle,  ( tod'dQv .  n.  [Allied  to  totter  and  topple .]  To 
walk  with  short,  tottering  steps,  as  a  child. 

Tod'dler,  n.  Oue  who  toddles;  specifically,  a  young 
child  just  commencing  to  walk. 

Todd's  Creek,  in  Ohio,  rises  in  Clinton  co.,and  flows 
into  the  Little  Miami  in  Warren  co. 

Todd's  Valley,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Placer 
co..  20  m.  N.E.  of  Auburn  ;  pop.  abt.  400. 

Tod'dy,  n.  [Hind,  tdri.]  Another  name  for  Arrack,//,  v. 

— A  mixture  of  spirits  and  water  sweetened,  and,  gener¬ 
ally,  drank  hot;  —  it  differs  from  grog  in  having  a  less 
quantity  of  spirit,  and  in  being  sweetened  ;  as,  a  glass 
of  whisky  toddy. 

Todleben,  Francis  Edward  ( tot-lai'ben ,)  a  Russian 
general  of  engineers,  b.  at  Mittau,  1818.  When  the  Rus¬ 
sian  war  broke  out,  in  1854,  he  was  second  captain  in 
the  corps  of  engineers  destined  for  service  in  the  field, 
and  having  distinguished  himself  under  Gen.  Schilders, 
in  the  campaign  of  the  Danube,  proceeded  to  the 
Crimea.  Although  Sebastopol  was  comparatively  an 
open  city,  he  succeeded,  under  the  continuous  fire  of  the 
enemy,  in  converting  it  into  a  fortress,  which  resisted 
for  more  than  a  year  the  efforts  of  the  allied  armies. 
Within  twelve  months  he  passed  successively  through 
the  grades  of  captain,  lieutenant-colonel,  adjutant-colo¬ 
nel,  major-general,  and  adjutant-general.  During  this 
memorable  siege  he  was  wounded  in  the  foot,  and  was 
compelled  to  retire.  He  was  intrusted  by  the  emperor 
■with  the  defence  of  Nicolaieff,  threatened  by  the  Allies  ; 
and  alterwards  sent  to  protect  Cronstadt.  Since  the 
peace  of  1856  he  has  had  no  active  employment,  but  has 
devoted  himself  to  scientific  and  literary  studies.  He 
wrote  a  Narrative  of  the  War  in  the  Crimea. 

To<lmor'<leii-u  i  tli-Wafs«len,  a  town  of  England, 
in  Lancashire,  8  m.  from  Rochdale.  Manuf.  Cotton 
goods.  Pop.  11,797. 

To-do,  (to-doo',)  n.  Ado;  fuss;  commotion;  bustle; 
hurry;  stir;  racket;  —  used  colloquially,  as,  what 
me.'ins  this  to-do* 

To'dos  San  tos  Bay.  See  All  Saints’  Bay. 

Tody,  n.  ( Z<>ul .)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
Tod  us,  comprising  Insessorial  birds,  principally  natives 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  and  nearly  similar  to 
the  Kingfishers  in  their  general  form.  They  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  peculiar  flatness  or  depression  of  the  beak, 
which  is  blunt  at  the  end,  and  has  a  gape  extending  as 
far  back  as  the  eyes.  They  are  birds  of  gaudy  plumage 
and  rapid  flight  ;  and  feed  on  insects,  worms,  &c. 

Toe,  n.  [A.  S.  and  Icel.  td;  Dan.  to  a.]  (Anat.)  Oneof  the 
small  members  which  form  the  extremity  of  the  foot,  cor¬ 
responding  to  a  finger  on  the  hand. — The  fore-part  of  the 
hoof  of  a  horse,  and  of  other  hoofed  animals. — The  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  beast’s  foot  corresponding  to  the  toe  in  man. 

(Mach.)  In  a  steam-engine,  an  arm  fastened  to  a 
lifting  rod  to  raise  it. 

— v.  a.  To  touch  or  reach  with  the  toes ;  as,  to  toe  a  mark. 

Toed,  (tod.)  a.  Having  toes;  as,  narrow-toed. 

Toffee,  Toffy,  n.  A  kind  of  candy  made  of  molasses, 


or  sugar  and  butter,  boiled  down,  and  allowed  to  cool 
into  hard,  thin,  flat  cakes. 

Toft,  n.  [A.  S.,  Icel.,  and  D;tn.]  A  grove  or  thicket  of 
trees,  sheltering  a  homestead,  and  sometimes  surround¬ 
ing  it.  In  old  deeds  it  is  commonly  joined  to  croft ,  an¬ 
other  Anglo-Saxon  word  meaning  an  inclosed  field. 

To'j^si,  n.  [Lat.]  (Rom.  Antiq.)  The  name  given  to 
the  principal  outer  garment  worn  by  the  Romans.  As 
only  freeborn  citizens  were  allowed 
to  wear  the  T.,  it  was  considered 
an  honorary  garment,  and  at  the 
same  time  distinguished  the  Ko- 
nmns  from  other  nations.  For 
this  reason  the  Roman  people 
were  called  Gens  togata  and  Toguti. 

The  T.  was  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  passed  under  the 
right  arm,  which  thus  remained 
free.  It  was  sewed  together  from 
the  breast  downwards,  and  as  the 
Romans  wore  no  pockets,  the  hol¬ 
low  in  the  folds  of  the  breast, 
called  sinus ,  was  used  to  put  small 
articles  in.  The  rank  of  a  citizen 
was  indicated  by  the  color,  the 
fineness  of  the  wool,  and  the  orna¬ 
ments  attached  to  his  T.  It  was 
generally  white.  Rich  persons 
wore  wide,  and  poor  persons  nar¬ 
row  T.  A  pure  white  T.  was 
always  worn  by  the  candidates  for 
an  office ;  a  black  T.  was  worn  for 
mourning.  The  T.  prsdexta  was 
worn  by  all  superior  magistrates 
and  priests;  it  was  ornamented 
with  a  purple  stripe.  This  T.  was 
also  worn  by  boys  and  girls;  by  the  former  till  they 
were  17  years  of  age,  and  by  the  latter  till  their  14th 
year  ;  after  which  periods  the  former  changed  it  for  the 
T.  virilis,  which  wjis  the  simple  white  T.  A  conqueror, 
or  other  distinguished  person  celebrating  a  triumph, 
wore  a  T.  with  gold  and  purple.  The  material  of  which 
the  T.  was  generally  made  was  woollen  cloth.  Under 
the  Empire,  persons  of  rank  had  their  T.  made  of  silk. 

Totaled,  To'ged,  a.  [Lat.  togatus ,  from  toga ,  a 
gown.]  Gowned;  dressed  in,  or  wearing,  a  gown. 

Together,  (-gilh'er,)  adv.  [A.  S.  togeedere  —  to,  and 
gaderian,  to  gather.]  Gathered  in  one  body  or  place; 
in  the  same  place;  as,  they  all  live  together  in  the  same 
house. — In  company;  not  apart;  not  in  separation  ;  as, 
those  two  friends  are  always  seen  together.  —  Contem¬ 
poraneously  ;  eoexistently  ;  in  the  same  time  ;  as,  Shaks- 
peare  and  Raleigh  flourished  together. — In  or  into  union  ; 
into  junction  or  a  state  of  union;  as,  to  mix  things  to¬ 
gether. —  In  concert;  in  combination;  as,  the  Allies 
made  war  upon  Russia  together. —  Together  with,  in 
union  with;  in  a  state  of  mixture  or  association  with  ; 
as,  take  the  bad  together  with  the  good.  Dr y den' s  Juvenal. 

Tog;'ft;el,  Toggle,  n.  [From  L.  Ger.  stbckel,  a  little 
stick  J  (Naut.)  A  double  cone  of  wood,  firmly  fixed 
in  a  loop  at  the  end  of  a  rope.  By  passing  the  toggel 
through  another  small  loop  in  another  rope,  a  strong 
junction  is  easily  formed,  which  can  bo  cancelled  in  a 
moment.  Toggels  are  very  useful  in  bending  flags  for 
signals. 

Toggery,  n.  [From  Lat.  toga,  a  gown.]  A  humorous 
colloquialism  for  clothes;  garniture;  articles  of  dress, 
or  accoutrements  ;  as,  a  swell  got  up  in  first-class  toggery. 

Toggle-joint,  n.  A  knee-joint  formed  of  two  con¬ 
necting  bars  brought  into  a  straight  line,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  great  end-wise  pressure,  w'hen 
any  force  is  applied  to  bring  them  into  such  a  position. 

Toliick'oai  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania ,  enters  the  Dela¬ 
ware  from  Bucks  co. 

Toil,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  tiolan,  tilian,  to  toil,  labor,  endeavor, 
take  care  of.J  To  labor;  to  work  ;  to  endeavor;  to  ex¬ 
ert  streugth  and  forcible  application  with  pain  and 
fatigue  of  body  or  mind,  particularly  of  the  former,  with 
efforts  of  some  continuance  and  duration. 

— n.  Labor  with  pain  and  fatigue;  labor  or  exertion  that 
oppresses  the  body  or  mind;  drudgery.  (Note.  Toil 
sometimes  forms  a  prefix  to  certain  self-explanatory 
compounds;  as,  toil-wasted,  toiT-worn,  and  the  like.) 

— n.  [Fr.  t oiles,  toils,  nets,  from  toile,  cloth,  from  Lat. 
tela,  a  web.]  Any  net  or  snare  woven  or  meshed  ;  any 
thread,  web,  or  string  spread  for  taking  prey;  as,  a  fly 
falls  into  the  toil  of  a  spider. 

Toil'er,  n.  One  who  toils  or  labors  with  pain  or  ardu¬ 
ous  exertion. 

Toil'et,  Toil'ette,  n.  [Fr.  toilette,  from  toile,  cloth, 
from  Lat.  tela,  a  web.]  A  covering  of  cloth,  or  of  lineu, 
silk,  or  tapestry,  spread  over  a  table  in  a  chamber  or 
dressing-room.  —  Hence,  a  dressing-table.  —  Also,  mode 
of  dressing,  or  that  which  is  formed  or  arranged  by  the 
operation  of  dressing;  attire;  costume;  as,  her  toilet  is 
elegant. — A  bag  or  case  for  night-clothes.  —  Simmonds. 

Toilette-glass ,  a  long  mirror  or  looking-glass  used  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  toilet.  —  Toilet-service,  toilet-set, 
the  lavatory  fittings  or  appointments  of  a  dressing-room. 
— Toilet-table.,  a  dressing-table. 

To  make  one's  toilet ,  to  arrange  or  adjust  one’s  dress 
with  study  or  care. 

Toi l'fu I, a.  Involving  much  labor;  toilsome;  wearisome. 

Toil  less,  a.  Free  from  toil. 

ToiTsoiiio,  (-sum,)  a.  Necessitating  or  involving  toil : 
attended  with  fatigue  or  paiu;  laborious;  wearisome; 
as,  toilsome  work,  a  toilsome  journey. 

Toil'soiiiely,  adv.  In  a  toilsome  manner;  laboriously. 

Toil'someness,  n.  State  of  being  toilsome;  labori¬ 
ousness. 

Toiros,  (to'e-rocef)  a  seaport-town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of 
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Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  on  the  Baj’  of  Toiros,  15  m.  N.  of 
Natal  ;  pop.  abt.  5,000. 

Toise,  ( toiz ,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  French  measure  of  length, 
containing  six  French  feet,  or  1-949040  metres,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  6-3945925  English  feet. 

Tokay',  a  town  of  Hungary,  co.  Zemplin,  at  the  con¬ 
tinence  of  the  Bodrog  witli  the  Theiss,  113  m.  N.E.  by 
E.  of  Pestli ;  pop.  4,548.  T.  derives  its  celebrity  from 
its  being  the  entrepot  for  the  sale  of  the  famous  sweet 
wine  of  the  same  uame,  made  in  the  hilly  tract  called 
the  Ileyaltya,  extending  25  or  30  m.  N.W.  from  the 
town.  When  new,  T.  wines  are  of  a  brownish-yellow 
muddy  color,  which,  when  very  old,  changes  to  a  green¬ 
ish  tint.  The  best  qualities  are  extremely  rich  and 
luscious,  but  cloying.  The  finest  aud  oldesfrvarieties of 
T.  letch  immense  prices. 

Token,  (to'kn,)  n.  [A.  S.  tacen,  tacn;  Du.  teelcen;  Icel. 
takn]  A  sign :  something  to  represent  or  indicate  an¬ 
other  thing  or  event:  a  mark;  an  indication  ;  as,  “ They 
have  not  the  least  token  or  show  of  the  arts  and  indus¬ 
try  of  China.”  (Heylyn.)  —  A  souvenir:  a  keepsake;  a 
memorial  of  friendship ;  some  memento  by  which  the 
regard  of  another  person  is  to  be  borne  in  mind ;  as, 
keep  this  ring  as  a  token  of  my  esteem.  —  A  piece  of 
money  current  by  sufferance,  and  not  coined  by  au¬ 
thority;  as,  a  penny  token. 

(Print.)  Ten  quires  of  25  sheets  of  perfect  paper,  or 
250  impressions. 

Tokio.  in  Japan.  See  Yfdpo,  p.  2531. 

Tol'biji*,  a  plain  of  Germany,  near  Cologne,  where  Clo¬ 
vis  I.,  king  of  the  Franks,  defeated  the  Alemanni,  in  496. 

Told,  imp.  aud  pp.  of  Tell,  q.  v. 

Tole,  v.  a.  To  draw,  entice,  or  allure,  as  by  means  of  a 
bait. 

Toledo,  ( to-lai'do ,)  a  city  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  cap. 
of  the  prov.  of  same  name,  41  in.  from  Madrid.  It  is 
situated  on  the  sides  and  top  of  a  steep  hill,  washed  by 
the  Tagus.  The  principal  attraction  in  T.  are  its  public 
edifices,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  the  Alcazar,  or 
palace,  a  large  structure  at  the -top  of  a  hill,  built  with 
solidity,  and  decorated  with  statues.  Manuf.  Woollens, 
linens,  and  silks;  aud  the  Toledo  swords,  so  noted 
throughout  Spain,  and  now  made  in  a  large  building  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  The  secret  of  tempering  them 
is  said  to  have  been  recovered,  and  they  fetch  a  very 
high  price.  T.  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  was 
successively  the  seat  of  government  under  the  Goths, 
the  Moors,  and  the  kings  of  Castile.  l\>p.  28,342. 

Tole<lo,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of 
Tama  co.,  abt.  65  m.  E.N.E.  of  Des  Moines;  pop.  in 
1869,  1,568. 

Toledo,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Chase 
co.,  abt.  12  m.  W.  of  Emporia ;  pop.  abt.  300. 

Toledo,  in  Ohio,  a  thriving  city.  cap.  of  Lucas  co.,  on 
the  Maumee  River,  near  its  mouth  at  the  W.  extremity 
of  Lake  Erie,  112  m.  W.  of  Cleveland;  Lat.  4l°  39'  30" 
N.,  Lou.  83°  32'  W.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  en¬ 
trepots  in  the  commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes.  7 lop.  in 
1840,  1,322;  in  1850,  3,829;  in  1S00,  13,768;  and  in  1870, 
31,693. 

Tolen  t  i  no.  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  former  States  of  the 
Church,  12  m.  from  Macerata ; pop.  10,642. 

Tolorablo,  (tol'ur-a-bl ,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lolerabilis.] 
That  maybe  borne  or  endured;  supportable,  either 
bodily  or  mentally.  —  That  may  he  tolerated;  suffer¬ 
able;  allowable;  as,  a  tolerable  excuse.  —  Passable; 
moderately  good  or  agreeable  of  its  kind;  not  abso¬ 
lutely  pleasing  or  excellent,  but  such  as  can  be  per¬ 
mitted  or  accepted  without  opposition,  resentment,  or 
repugnance;  not  mean  or  contemptible  ;  ns,  a  tolerable 
performance,  a  tolerable  administration. 

Tol'erableness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  tolerable. 

Tol'ersibly,  adv.  In  a  tolerable  manner.  —  Passably  ; 
moderately  well;  not  excellently  or  perfectly. 

Tol  erance,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  toleranlia.]  Toleration  ;  a 
feeling  or  habit  which  disposes  a  person  to  be  patient 
and  indulgent  towards  those  whose  opinions  or  prac¬ 
tices  differ  from  his  own  ;  —  opposed  to  intolerance. 

Tol'orant,  a.  Indulgent;  forbearing;  favoring  or  ex¬ 
ercising  toleration  ;  as,  a  tolerant  theologian. 

Tol'e rate,  v.a.  [Fr.  toUrer;  Lat.  tolero,  toleratum  ]  To 
support ;  to  endure;  to  hear  with  ;  to  suffer  to  be  or  to 
be  done  without  prohibition  or  hindrance;  to  allow  or 
permit  negatively,  by  not  preventing;  not  to  restrain 
or  suppress ;  as,  such  conduct  must  not  be  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  tolerated. 

Tolcra'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  toleratio.]  Act  of  tolerat¬ 
ing;  allowance  given  to  tlmt  which  is  not  wholly  ap¬ 
proved. —  Appropriately,  the  allowance  of  religious 
opinions  and  modes  of  worship  in  a  state,  when  con¬ 
trary  to  or  different  from  those  of  the  established 
church  or  belief. 

— Hence,  freedom  from  bigotry  or  intolerance  in  judg¬ 
ing  of  the  opinions  or  doctrines  of  others,  especially  as 
expressed  in  religious  matters. 

To'lersville,  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village  of  Louisa  co., 
45  in.  W.N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Toles'ton,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Lake  co.,  abt. 
30  in.  S.E  of  Chicago. 

Toll ma..  (to-be' mu.)  a  volcano  of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia, 
18.270  feet  high  ;  Lat.  4°  46'  N.,  Lon.  73°  37'  W. 

Toll,  (tol,)  n.  [A.  S. ;  Du.  toi,  duty,  custom;  Ger.  zoll, 
excise,  custom.]  A  portion  of  goods,  money,  kc  ,  taken 
or  exacted  as  a  tax,  impost,  or  duty;  a  tax  paid  or  duty 
imposed  for  some  liberty  or  privilege;  —  especially,  a 
duty  imposed  on  travellers  and  goods  passing  along 
public  roads,  bridges,  over  ferries,  Ac.  It  is  also  used 
to  indicate  the  payment  to  the  corporation  of  a  town,  or 
to  the  owner  of  a  niaiket  or  fair,  upon  sale  of  things 
tollable. —  A  certain  quantity  of  grain  taken  by  a  miller 
as  compensation  for  the  grinding  of  the  remainder.  -  •• 
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T°H  i®  sometimes  taken  by  a  man  for  every  beast  driven 
across  his  ground,  and  is  then  called  toll-traverse;  also, 
by  a  town  lor  beasts  going  through  it,  or  over  a  bridge 
•or  terry  maintained  at  its  cost,  and  is  theu  called  toll- 
thorn  ugh.  —  Toll-turn  signifies  a  toll  paid  at  the  return 
ot  beasts  from  market,  as  being  unsold. 

loll,  v.  a.  To  take  front,  as  a  part  of  a  general  contri¬ 
bution  or  tax  ;  to  exact,  as  an  impost  or  tribute. 

nr r  ■  ■  toll ;  —  also,  to  take  toll,  as  a  miller. 

loll,  (tol,)  y.  n.  [Probably  formed  from  the  sound.]  To 
sound  or  ring,  as  a  bell,  with  strokes  uniformly  repeated 
at  intervals,  as  at  funerals, or  in  summoning  assemblies, 
or  to  announce  the  death  of  a  person. 

— v.  a.  To  cause  to  sound,  as  a  bell,  with  strokes  slowly 
and  uniformly  repeated,  as  for  summoning  public  bodies 
or  religious  congregations  to  their  meetings,  or  for  an¬ 
nouncing  the  death  of  a  person,  or  to  give  solemnity  to 
a  funeral;  as,  to  toll  the  passing  bell. — To  strike,  or  to 
denote  by  striking;  as,  the  clocks  tolled  the  hour  of  mid¬ 
night. 

— n.  A  particular  sounding  of  a  bell,  with  strokes  slowly 
and  measuredly  repeated. 

Toll  able,  a.  Liable  to  the  payment  of  toll;  as,  toll¬ 
able  merchandise. 

Tol  laml.  in  Connecticut ,  a  N.N.E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Massachusetts;  area,  440  sq.  m.  Rivers.  IIopandYVil- 
li  man  tic.  Surface ,  hilly  in  the  K.,  and  level  in  the  W. 
Cap  Tolland.  l*op.  in  1870, 22,015.  —  A  post-village  and 
township,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  20  in.  E-N.E.  of  Hart¬ 
ford;  pop  in  1870,  1,218. 

Tolland,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Hampden 
co.,  112  m.  W1  .S.YV.  of  Boston;  pop.  in  1870,  500. 

Toll  or,  n.  A  tax-collector;  a  toll-gatherer;  one  who 
tolls  a  bell. 

Tol  inon.  n.  ( Archveol .)  Same  as  Cromlech.  7.  v. 

Tol  ua,  or  Tolnan,  a  town  of  Hungary,  to  the  \Yr.  of  the 
Danube,  12  m.  from  Koloesa;  pop.  7,200. 

Toloar,  (to  lore,)  the  largest  of  the  Salibabo  islands,  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  between  Gilolo  and  Mindanao. 
It  has  a  circuit  ot  abt.  80  m.  Dose.  Diversified  and  well 
cultivated.  Lat.  4°  28'  N.,  Lon.  120°  55'  E.  Pop.  unas¬ 
certained,  hut  considerable. 

To'lono,  or  Tolona,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Cham¬ 
paign  co.,  137  m.  S.W  of  Chicago;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Tolo'Sci,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Biscay,  at  the  continence 
of  the  rivers  Orio  and  A  raxes,  42  m.  from  Bilboa.  It 
stands  in  a  narrow  defile,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  wall  en¬ 
tered  by  several  gates.  Manuf.  Earthenware,  woollens, 
hats,  and  leather.  Pop.  7,000. 

Tol  11,  (to-loo\)  n.  The  concrete  balsam  of  Myrospermum 
toluiprum.  This  substance  is  pale-brown;  brittle  in 
cold,  but  tenacious  in  hot  weather;  fragrant  when  heat¬ 
ed  ;  and  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  contains  cinnamic 
acid  See  Mvrospermum. 

Tolu  ,  (Ninitla^o  de,)a  seaport-town  of  the  U.  S. 
of  Colombia,  dept,  of  Magdalena,  on  the  Gulf  of  Morris- 
quillo,  05  m.  S.  of  Cartagena. 

Toluca,  a  town  of  Mexico,  40  m.  S.W.  of  the  city  of 


Mexico ;  Lat.  19°  16'  N.,  Lon.  99°  21'  W. ;  pop.  abt.  14.000. 

To  mall,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Monroe  co.,40  111.  N.E.  of  La  Crosse;  pop.  in  1870,  837. 

Tom  ahawk,  n.  [N.  American  Indian,  tomehagen.] 
An  Indian  hatchet;  a  weapon  of  war  used  by  the  North 
American  Indians.  Those  made  by  the  natives  are 
headed  with  stone;  but  they  also  use  heads  of  metal, 
made  in  civilized  countries,  with  the  hammer-head  hol¬ 
lowed  out  to  suit  the  purposes  of  a  smoking-pipe,  the 
mouth-piece  being  in  the  end  of  the  shaft. 

— 1>.  a.  To  cut  or  kill  with  a  tomahawk  ;  to  scalp. 

Tomahawk,  in  Arkansas ,  a  township  of  Searcy  co. ; 
pop.  aht.  400. 

To'males,  in  California ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Marin  co.,  15  m.  W.  of  Pelalunia;  pop.  aht  800. 

To'inalcs  Hay,  in  California, an  inlet  of  the  Pacific 
in  Marin  co.,  14  m.  long  and  2  m.  wide. 

Tomanzow,  (tom-as'yo.)  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  20 
m.  from  Kami;  pop.  5.500. 

Tomato,  (-md'to or  mah-to,)n.  (Bot.)  See  Lycopersicum. 

Tomb,  (loom,)  n.  [Fr.  tombe ;  It.  toniba,  from  Gr.  turn- 
bos ,  the  place  where  a  dead  body  is  burned.]  A  heap  or 
mound  of  earth  raised  over  the  dead  ;  a  grave ;  a  pit  in 
which  the  dead  body  of  a  human  being  is  deposited. — 
Especially,  a  house  or  vault  formed  wholly  or  partly  in 
the  earth,  with  walls  and  a  roof  for  the  reception  of  the 
dead. — A  tombstone  ;  a  monument  erected  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  departed. 

— v.  a.  Same  as  Entomb  or  Intomb,  7.  v. 

Toni  bar,  n.  (Metall.)  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  or 
a  species  of  brass  with  excess  of  zinc;  when  arsenic  is 
added,  it  forms  white  tombac.  —  Braiide. 

Tombig'bee,  or  Tom  beck  bee,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Tishemiiigo  co.,  Mississippi,  and  unites  with  the  Ala¬ 
bama  to  form  the  Mobile  River,  45  m.  N.of  Mobile,  after 
a  S.S.E.  course  of  450  m.  It  is  navigable  for  large 
steamboats  to  Columbus,  366  in. 

Tom  bless,  (tdom'les,)  a.  Without  a  tomb. 

Tom'boy,  n.  [From  Tom,  dim.  of  Thomas,  and  boy.]  A 
rough,  rude,  boisterous  boy;  also,  and  more  generally, 
a  lioiden  ;  a  romp  ;  a  skittish  girl. 

Tom  b'stone,  n.  A  monument;  a  slab  or  stone  erected 
over  a  grave,  to  preserve  record  of  the  memory  of  the 
dead  lying  beneath. 

Tom  btieioo,  or  Timbuctoo  a  town  of  Central  Africa, 
on  the  8.  border  of  the  great  desert  of  Sahara,  about  8 
ni.  N.  from  the  Ioliba,  or  Niger,  hut  near  one  of  its  arms 
or  tributaries,  in  about  Lat.  17°  50'  N.,  Lon.  3°  40'  W. 
Stationary  pop.  probably  10,000  or  12,000,  but,  according 
to  the  calculations  of  one  of  the  visitors,  Dr  Barth,  at 
times  above  20.000.  The  existence  of  this  city  has  been 
long  ascertained  ;  but  as  tiii  recently  it  was  only  known 
by  vague  reports  and  suspicious  narratives,  the  most 


conflicting  and  contradictory  reports  have  been  made 
respecting  it.  It  is  situated  amid  burning  and  moving 
sands  on  the  verge  of  a  morass.  It  is  of  a  triangular 
form,  about  3  in.  in  circuit,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls. 
It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  negroes  of  the  Kissour  nation  ; 
but  it  is  also  the  residence  of  a  considerable  number  of 
Moors,  who  carry  on  the  trade  of  the  town,  and  who 
leave  it  as  soou  as  they  have  accumulated  a  little  prop¬ 
erty.  The  inhabitants  are  zealous  Mohammedans.  The 
trade  ot  T.  is  considerable,  it  being  a  station  for  the 
caravans  between  N.  Africa  and  the  Soudan,  or  Nigritia, 
and  also  a  depot  for  their  produce.  Salt  is,  however, 
the  staple  merchandise  of  the  place.  T.  is  governed  by 
a  negro  governor  or  prince,  who  receives  presents,  but 
imposes  no  duties  either  on  the  inhabitants  or  the  pro¬ 
ducts  brought  to  the  town.  The  government  is,  in  fact, 
patriarchal,  and  the  slaves,  of  whom  there  are  great 
numbers,  are  well  treated.  T.  is  said  to  have  been 
louuded  A.  n.  1213,  and  to  have  soon  after  become  the 
cap.  of  a  great  Moorish  monarchy  ;  and  since  it  ceased 
to  enjoy  this  distinction,  its  trade,  as  well  as  its  impor¬ 
tance,  is  believed  to  have  greatly  declined. 

Tom  -cat,  n.  A  fuil-grown  male  cat. 

I om'-cod,  or  Trust  disli,  «.  ( Zool .)  A  species  of 
cod  (Morrhua  pruinosa)  of  the  North  Atlantic,  usually 
abundant  in  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  alter  the  first 
frosts  of  autumn.  It  is  from  4  to  12  inches  long,  olive- 
green  above,  and  silvery  below. 

Tome,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  tomos  —  temno,  to  cut  off.]  A 
book  ;  a  volume ;  as  many  writings  as  are  bound  in  a 
volume,  forming  the  part  of  a  larger  work.  It  is  usu¬ 
ally  applied  to  a  single  bulky  volume. 

To  fiiiojitose,  Tomen  tons,  a.  [Lat.  tomentum,  a 
stulfing  of  wool,  hair,  or  feathers.]  {Bot.)  Downy  ;i 
nappy ;  covered  with  Uocculence ;  as,  a  tomentose  stem,  j 

Tom'Jool,  n.  A  ninny;  a  great  fool;  a  silly  triflor. 

To  211  Tool  cry,  n.  Gross  absurdity;  silly,  foolish  tri¬ 
fling.  (Low.) 

Tomliaiioock,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Rens¬ 
selaer  co.,  15  m.  N.N.E.  of  Troy. 

Tomi'na,  a  town  of  Bolivia,  dept,  of  Chuquisaca,  50  m 
E.  of  Chuquisaca. 

Tom'-aiodHy,  n.  A  fool;  a  dunce;  a  simpleton;  a  noddy. 

(Zool.)  The  Puffin,  7.  v. 

To-morrow.  (- mor'ro ,)  n.  The  day  after  the  present. 

—ado.  On  the  morrow;  on  the  day  alter  the  present. 

Tom'ploii,  7i.  ( Ordn .)  A  conical  plug  or  stopper, 
placed  in  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  to  keep  out  the  wet. — 
Also,  the  iron  bottom  to  which  grape-shot  are  fixed. 

Toiiip'kins,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Warren  co. ;  jjop, 
abt.  2,200. 

Tonip  k  iais,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Jackson  co.,  90  in.  W.  of  Detroit;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Tomp  kiiiH,  in  New  York,  a  central  co. ;  area ,  500  sq. 
111.  Cayuga  Lake  penetrates  8.  almost  to  the  centre, 
and  it  is  drained  by  Fall  Creek.  Surface,  undulating; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Ithaca.  l\tp.  abt  40,000.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Delaware  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,045. 

Tomp'kiusville,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Monroe  co.,  140  m.  8.S.W.  of  Frankfort;  pop.  aht.  250. 

Tomp'kiiisvillc,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Richmond  co.,  on  the  N.E.  of  Staten  Island,  G  m.  S.YV*. 
of  New  York. 

Tomsk,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  cap.  of  a  district  of 
same  name,  on  the  Tom,  25  in.  from  its  junction  with 
the  Obi ;  Lat.  56°  30'  N.,  Lon.  84°  10'  E.  It  is  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  a  large  trade;  pop.  of  district,  838,756;  area ,  330 
sq.  m  ;  pop.  of  town,  25,000. 

Tom's  Hi  ver,  in  New  Jersey,  rises  in  Monmouth  co., 
and  flowing  8.E.  enters  Barnegat  Bay  from  Ocean  co. — 
A  post-village,  cap.  of  Ocean  co.,  40  111.  S.E.  of  Trenton  ; 
pop.  abt.  1,400. 

ToiumTow'ii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Fraukliu 
co.,  15  m.  S.S.E.  of  Chambershurg ;  pop.  abt.  200. 

Tomtit',  n.  (Zool.)  The  Titmouse,  7.  v. 

Ton,  {ton(g,)  71.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tonus,  tone.]  The  tone 
of  society  ;  the  air  of  fashiou;  the  prevailing  mode; 
vogue;  style.  See  Bon-ton. 

Toil,  (tun,)n.  [A.S.  tunne ,  a  butt,  a  large  vessel.  See 
Tun.]  (Com.)  A  denomination  of  weight  equal  to  IK) 
cwt.  or  2,240  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  long  ton  often  used 
in  wholesale  dealings  is  equal  to  21  cwt.,  or  2,:{52  lbs. 
avoirdupois.  In  the  U.  States  the  ton  is  commonly 
measured  at  2,000  lbs.,  this  being  often  called  the  short 
ton.  —  Also,  an  English  measure  of  capacity,  more  usu¬ 
ally  writteu  Tun,  7.  v. 

(Naut.)  Forty  cubic  feet ;  —  by  which  the  burden  or 
carrying  capacity  of  a  ship  is  estimated;  as,  a  steamer 
of  1,000  tons,  or,  in  other  words,  a  steamer  that  will 
carry  1.000  tons. 

— The  quantity  of  10  bushels  of  potatoes.  —  The  quantity 
of  8  sacks,  or  10  barrels,  of  flour.  —  A  certain  quantity 
of  timber,  comprising,  if  round,  40  solid  feet ;  if  square, 
54  feet.  —  Sinnnonds. 

Tonal  ity,  n.  (Mas.)  A  term  used  generally  to  de¬ 
note  that  peculiarity  which  modern  music  possesses,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  written  in  definite  keys,  there¬ 
by  conforming  to  certain  defined  arrangements  of  toues 
and  semitones  in  the  diatonic  scale. 

Tonawan'da,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Erie  co.,  12  m.  N.  of  Buffalo:  pop.  aht.  4,000.— 

A  creek  which  rises  in  YY’  voming  co.,  and  flowing  N.YY\, 
falls  into  Niagara  River.  12  m.  N.  of  Buffalo. 

Ton'dern,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  former  duchy  of 
Schleswig.  37  m.  from  Schleswig.  Manuf.  YVoollena, 
lace,  and  linen  fabrics.  Pop.  7.340. 

T0110,  (ton,)  n.  [Fr.  ton  ;  Sp.  tsmo ;  Or.  tonos.]  A  sound 
or  the  character  of  a  particular  sound;  as,  a  high  or 
low  tmie ,  a  sweet  or  harsh  tone,  a  grave  or  acute  tone.  — 
A  whine  or  whining  sound;  a  kind  of  mournful  strain 
of  voice;  an  affected  sound  in  speaking;  an  artificial  in- 
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flection  of  the  voice.  —  In  Rhetoric,  accent,  or  rather 
a  particular  inflection  of  the  voice,  adapted  to  express 
emotion  or  passion  ;  as,  she  spoke  in  a  loud  tone. —  Mood; 
temper;  disposition  or  state  of  mind;  as,  a  person  of  a 
philosophical  tone.  —  Tenor;  drift;  animus;  spirit ;  rul¬ 
ing  characteristic;  as,  the  tone,  of  your  remarks  is  quite 
irrelevant  to  the  subject.  —  Mode  or  prevailing  features 
or  style,  as  of  manners,  morals,  and  the  like,  in  relation 
to  a  scale  of  merit  or  inferiority;  as.  an  elevated  tone 
ot  sentiments  ;  he  exhibited  the  tone  of  gentle  breeding 
in  his  deportment,  Ac. 

(Mas.)  Literally,  a  fixed  sound  of  a  certain  pitch; 
but  the  term  is  often  used  incorrectly  to  signify  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  two  sounds;  as  in  the  7najor  and  minor  * 
T.  In  speaking  of  the  sound  or  voice  of  any  instru¬ 
ment,  with  reference  to  its  quality,  the  word  T.  is  also 
used  ;  as,  a  rich  T.,  a  full  T.,  or  a  mellow  T. 

(Med.)  That  state  of  a  body  in  which  the  animal  func¬ 
tions  are  healthy, and  possess  full  powers  of  performance. 

(Paint )  The  prevailing  color  ot  a  picture,  or  its  gen¬ 
eral  effect,  denominated  dull  t<me,  bright  tone. 1,  Ac  ,as  the 
case  may  be.  It  depends  first,  upon  t lie  right  relation 
of  objects  in  shadow  to  the  principal  light  ;  second, 
upon  the  quality  of  color,  by  which  it  is  felt  to  owe 
part  of  its  brightness  from  the  hue  of  the  light  upon  it. 

— v.  a.  To  intone;  to  utter  in  an  affected  tone.  —  To  tune. 

To  tone  down.  To  depress  the  tone  or  character  of; 
to  soften,  diminish,  or  weaken  the  prevailing  features 
of;  to  moderate  or  relax;  as,  to  tone  down  exuberant 
spirits.  —  (Paint.)  To  bring  the  chiar-oscuro  into  har¬ 
monious  blending  of  colors; — said  of  a  picture.  —  To 
tone  up,  to  heighten  or  make  more  intense  in  tone;  to 
cause  to  give  a  higher  tone  or  sound. 

Tone,  T  n eo bald  YVolfe,  an  Irish  revolutionist,  b.  in 
Dublin,  1763,  was  the  founder  of  the  first  club  of 
“  United  Irishmen.”  Compelled  to  (ly  from  Ireland,  ho 
came  to  the  U.  States,  1795.  The  following  year,  urgent 
letters  from  Ireland,  stating  that  the  country  was  ripe 
for  a  revolt,  induced  him  to  sail  for  France,  where  he 
induced  the  Directory  to  dispatch  an  expedition  to  Ire- 
laud,  of  which  he  was  appointed  adjutant-general.  He 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  being  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
on  Nov.  12,  17y8,on  the  11th  he  cut  his  throat  with  a 
penknife,  and  died  in  consequence  a  few  days  afterwards. 

Toned,  a.  Possessing  a  tone;  —  mainly  used  in  compo¬ 
sition  ;  as,  high-fow'd,  sweet -to7ied,  and  the  like. 

Tone'less, a.  YVithout  tone;  hence,  inharmonious. 

Tone'-syl table,  n.  An  accented  syllable, 
islands.  See  Friendly  Islands. 

To  114;  ay',  a  town  of  Chili,  on  the  Bay  of  Tongay,  and 
abt.  200  m.  N.  of  Valparaiso. 

Tongres,  (to'gur,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  on  the  Jaar.  9  m. 
from  Liege.  Manuf.  Hats  and  chicory,  /bp.  7,044. 

Tongs,  71.  pi.  [A.S.  ta7ig ;  pi.  tangan.)  An  instrument 
of  metal,  consisting  of  two  parts  or  long  legs  or  shafts, 
joined  at  one  end,  by  which  tight  hold  is  taken  of  any¬ 
thing,  as  of  coals  in  the  fire,  heated  metals,  Ac.;  as,  a 
pair  of  tongs,  a  smith’s  tongs. 

Tongue,  (tung,)  71.  [A.S.  lung.]  (Anat.)  An  organ 
found  in  most  animals.  The  human  T.  is  a  soft  fleshy 
viscus,  situated  interiorly  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
very  movable  in  every  direction,  ami  constituting  the 
organ  of  taste,  (7.  v.)  Its  movements  are  chiefly  sub¬ 
servient  to  speech  and  the  prehension  and  swallowing 
of  food ;  and  besides  taste,  it  is  also  highly  endowed  with 
the  sensation  of  touch.  The  sensitive  power  of  the  T. 
resides  in  the  membrane 
which  covers  it,  the 
motor  power  in  the  in¬ 
terior.  Indeed  almost 
the  entire  substance  of 
the  T.  is  composed  of 
muscular  fibres  running 
in  different  but  deter¬ 
minate  directions,  many 
of  which  belong  to  mus¬ 
cles  which  enter  at  its 
base  and  under  Surface, 
and  attach  it  to  other 
parts.  Hence  the  great 
variety  and  regularity 
of  its  movements,  and 
its  numerous  changes 
of  form.  Between  the 
several  layers  and  bun¬ 
dles  of  muscular  fibres, 
there  is  always  found  a 
considerable  quantity 
of  soft  fatty  tissue,  and 
also  a  very  fine  areolar 
web.  It  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  arteries, 
veins,  and  nerves,  the 
last  being,  1.  The  lin¬ 
gual  or  gustatory  brunch 
of  the  fifth  pair;  2.  The 
sublingual  branch  of  the 
glosso-pharyngeal ;  and 
3.  The  hypo  -  glossal 
nerve.  The  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  the  T.  is  covered 
all  over  with  numerous 
projections  or  emi- 
minces  mimed  papillm.  1.  the  raphe  or  mesial  line ,  1.  2, 

Towards  the  tin  and  the  lateral  pans ;  ,2,  the  tip  :  4.  4, 

lowaicls  tne  up  a  »u  the  sjrj,,,  or  edges ;  5,  5.  the  V- 

shapod  mass  of  circumvallate  pa¬ 
pilla*  :  fi,  the  foramen  coecum  ;  7. 
the  mucous  glands  at  the  root  of 
the  tongue  ;  8,  the  epielottis  ;  9.  9 
9.  the  fra*na  epiglottides  ;  10,  10 
the  greater  horns  of  the  hyoid 
bone. 


Fig.  2512. 

THE  UPPER  SURFACE  OF  TRB 
TONGUE.  SHOWING  THE  PAPILLA. 


free  borders  they  grad¬ 
ually  become  smaller, 
and  disappear  on  the 
under  surface.  These 
are  doubtless  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  spe- 
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eial  sense  of  taste,  but  they  also  possess  in  a  very  high 
degree  that  of  touch. 

—lienee,  speech  ;  discourse;  sometimes  fluency  of  speech. 
—  Power  of  articulate  utterance;  speech,  as  well  or  ill 
used;  mode  of  speaking;  as,  a  parrot  imitates  the  hu¬ 
man  tongue.  —  A  language;  the  whole  vocabulary  of 
words  used  by  a  particular  nation  or  nations ;  as,  he 
speaks  various  tongues.  —  Speech  ;  words,  declamations, 
or  declarations  only;  —  as  opposed  to  thoughts  or  ac¬ 
tions;  as,  “Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue.”  (Shaks.) — A 
nation,  as  distinguished  by  language;  as,  “  all  nations 
and  tongues .” —  ha.  Ixvi.  18. 

— That  which  resembles  a  tongue  in  position  or  form;  as, 
(1.)  A  point  or  projection  ;  or  a  projecting,  slender  ap¬ 
pendage  or  fixture ;  as,  the  tongue  of  a  buckle  or  of  a 
balance.  —  (2.)  A  point  or  long  narrow  strip  of  land, 
projecting  from  the  main  into  a  sea  or  lake.  —  (3.)  The 
taper  part  of  a  thing. 

( Naut .)  The  upper  main-piece  of  a  mast  composed  of 
several  pieces. 

(Arch.)  Same  as  Groove,  7.  v. 

To  hold  the  tongue ,  to  be  sileut ;  to  refrain  from  speak¬ 
ing. 

Tons ue,  v.  a.  To  chide ;  to  scold. — To  connect  by  means 
of  a  tongue  and  groove,  as,  to  tongue  shingles  together. 

(J tux.)  To  modulate  with  the  tongue,  as  notes,  in 
playing  the  flute  or  other  wind  instrument. 

— v.  n.  To  talk;  to  prate;  to  chatter;  as,  such  stuff  as 
madmen  tongue. —  Shaks. 

Tongued,  (i tungd,)  a.  Having  a  tongue;  ast  tongued 
like  a  loquacious  woman. 

Tongue  I  ess,  (tung'les,)a.  Lacking  a  tongue;— hence, 
mute  ;  speechless. 

Ton;rne  River,  ( tung ,)  rises  in  Wyoming  Territory, 
about  Lat.  44°  N..  Lon.  107°  W.,  and  falls  into  the  Yel¬ 
lowstone,  after  a  N.N.E.  course  of  300  m. 

Toiijjne-tie,  ( tung'ti ,)  n.  (Med.)  Impeded  motion  of 
the  tongue  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the 
frasnum,  or  of  the  adhesiou  of  its  margins  to  the  gums. 

Dunglison. 

— v.  a.  [Tongue,  and  tie.)  To  deprive  of  speech  or  the 
power  of  speech,  or  of  distinct  articulation. 

Tonally,  (tung']/.)  a.  Over-ready  with  the  tongue; 
voluble  of  speech  ;  as,  a  tonguy  boy.  (Colloq.  and  vulgar.) 

Ton'ic,  a.  [Fr.  tonique.]  Relating  to  tones  or  sounds  : 
as,  the  tonic  sol-fa  system. — Increasing  tension  ; — hence, 
imparting  an  accession  of  strength  ;  as,  tonic  force. 

(Med  )  Improving  the  tone  of  the  bodily  system  ;  im¬ 
parting  new  strength;  neutralizing  functional  debility, 
and  restoring  healthy  aud  vigorous  action;  as,  a  tonic 
medicine. 

— n.  [Lat.  tanicum.)  (Med.)  One  of  a  class  of  medicines 
which  gradually  and  permanently  increase  the  tonicity 
of  the  system,  strengthening  ami  invigorating  it  when 
in  a  debilitated  condition  ;  they  increase  the  appetite, 
assist  digestion,  and  thus,  by  increasing  nutritiou,  give 
firmness  to  the  muscular  and  circulating  system.  The 
principal  tonics  are  to  be  found  among  the  vegetable 
astringents  and  bitters,  the  mineral  acids,  and  the  prepa¬ 
rations  of  iron. 

(Mus.)  The  principal  or  key-note  of  the  scale.  It  is 
the  chief  sound  upon  which  all  regular  melodies  depend, 
and  in  which  they,  or  at  least  the  base  accompanying 
them,  should  usually  terminate. 

Ton'icsi.  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  La  Salle  co.,  9  m. 
8.  of  La  Salle. 

Ton'ical,  a.  Tonic;  as,  a  medicine  possessing  tonical 
properties. 

Tonicity,  (- nis'i-te ,)  to.  (Physiol.)  A  condition  of 
healthy  tension  of  muscular  fibres  in  the  humau  body 
while  at  rest. 

To- nig  lit,  (‘nit',)  n.  [To  and  night.]  The  present 
night,  or  the  night  after  the  present  day. 

— a dv.  On  this  night. 

Ton'ittli,  a.  In  the  ton  :  modish  ;  stylish;  fashionable. 

To  11' is ii ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  in  the  ton  or  reign¬ 
ing  mode;  fashionableness. 

Ton  ka-bean,  Tonga-bean,  Tonqujn-bean,  n.  See 
DlPTtfiRYX. 

Tonnage,  (tdn'nnj,)  n.  [From  ton.)  (Naut.)  The 
number  of  tons’  weight  which  a  ship  can  carry  :  the 
weight  of  goods  carried  in  a  ship  or  vessel :  the  cubical 
content  or  burden  of  a  ship  in  tons  ;  as,  a  line  of  packet- 
ships  of  an  average  tonnage  of  3.000.  —  A  duty  or  impost 
on  ships,  proportioned  to  the  registered  size  of  the  ves¬ 
sels. —  The  aggregate  amount  of  shipping  belonging  to 
a  country  estimated  by  tons  ;  as,  the  tonnage  of  the  U. 
States. 

Toniicins,  (ton'nain(g,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Lot-and-Garonne,  on  the  Garonne,  55  m.frotn  Bordeaux. 
Manuf.  Woollens,  cigars.  Ac.  Pop.  8.476. 

Tomierre,  ( ton-nair ',)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  the 
Yonne,  on  the  Armenqon.  18  m.  from  Auxerre.  Manuf. 
Glass,  hats,  Ac.  Pop.  5,311. 

Tonometer,  to.  [Gr.  tonos,  a  stretching,  a  tone,  and 
metr on,  measure.]  An  instrument  whereby  tones  or 
sounds  are  measured. 

Tonotis.  a.  Full  of  tone  or  sound. 

Ton  quin,  the  most  northerly  prov.  of  Cochin-China, 

7.  v. 

Ton  quin,  <t*nli  of,)  an  inlet  of  the  China  Sea,  150 
m.  in  width,  and  300  m.  in  length.  It  is  bounded  by 
Cochin-China  on  the  W.,  by  China  on  the  N.,  and  by  the 
Chinese  prov.  of  Quang-Tung  and  the  island  of  Hainan 
on  the  E.  . 

Tonsil,  to.  [Lat.  tonsilhr,  tonsils.]  (Anat.)  One  of 
the  two  complex  glands,  situated  one  on  each  side  of 
the  fauces,  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  arches  of 
the  soft  palate.  In  relation  to  the  surface  of  the  neck, 
the  T.  corresponds  to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  where 
it  may  be  felt  beneath  the  skin  when  it  is  enlarged.  j 


They  are  of  an  elongated  oval  form,  usually  about  six 
lines  in  length,  and  four  in  width  and  thickness,  but 
they  vary  much  in  size  iu  different  individuals.  Each  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  smaller  glands,  and  presents  a 
number  of  orifices  opening  on  the  surface  ot  the  mu¬ 
cous  membrane.  The  nature  of  the  secreted  fluid  is  not 
certainly  known,  but  it  bears  a  general  resemblance  to 
saliva,  aud  doubtless  serves  a  similar  purpose.  The  T. 
are  largely  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves. 

Tonsile,  ( ton's'll ,)  a.  [Lat.  tonsilis. J  That  may  be  clip¬ 
ped  or  shorn. 

Ton'silar,  Tonsilif'ic,  a.  (Med.)  Relating  to  the 
tonsils. 

To  ns  i  lit  in,  n.  (Med.)  Same  as  Quinsy,  q.  r. 

Tonso  rial,  a.  [From  Lat.  tonsor ,  a  barber,  a  shearer.] 
Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  a  barber,  or  to  the  operation 
of  shaving. 

Tonsure,  (ton'shoor,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tonsura ,  from 
tondeo,  tonsus ,  to  shear.]  The  act  of  clipping  the  hair, 
or  of  shaving  the  head ;  or  the  state  of  being  shorn. 

(Eccl.)  The  crown  or  space  on  the  top  of  the  head 
kept  shaven  by  persons  iu  orders,  or  belonging  to  re¬ 
ligious  bodies  in  the  Romau  and  other  churches.  T.  is 
said  to  be  of  two  kinds;  one  denominated  after  St. 
Paul,  across  the  whole  front  of  the  head  from  ear  to  ear, 
in  use  iu  the  Eastern  churches  (and  those  of  Britain  and 
Ireland);  the  other  from  St.  Peter,  the  ordinary  Roman 
Catholic.  T.  was  first  rendered  obligatory  by  the  Fourth 
Council  of  Toledo,  a.  d.  633.  The  T.  is  larger  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  rank  of  the  person  iu  the  church.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  the  crown  of  thorns  placed  on  the 
head  of  Christ  when  before  Pilate. 

Tonsured,  (1 ton'shoord ,)  a.  Having  the  tonsure; 
shaven  ;  shorn  ;  —  hence,  bald  ;  as,  a  tonsured  head. 

Tonti,  iu  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co.,  14  in.  N. 
E.  of  Central ia. 

Ton  tine,  (ton-teen',)  n.  [Fr. ;  said  to  be  from  its  in¬ 
ventor  Tonti ,  an  Italian.]  A  partnership  composed  of 
creditors  or  recipients  ot  perpetual  or  life-rents  or  an¬ 
nuities,  formed  on  the  condition  that  the  rents  of  those 
who  may  die  shall  accrue  to  the  survivor,  either  in 
whole  or  iu  part.  — Bouvier. 

Too,  adv.  [A.  S.  to.  See  To.]  More  than  enough  ;  over; 
—  noting  addition  or  excess  ;  as,  too  many,  too  much,  too 
long,  one  too  many.  —  Also;  moreover;  likewise ;  in  ad¬ 
dition  ;  as,  let  him  come  too. 

Toobouai  Island.  ( tu-bon'ai ,)  one  of  the  Society 
Islands,  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean  ;  Lat.  23°  25'  S.,  Lon. 
210°  37'  E. 

Too'ele,  in  Utah,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Nevada;  area, 
12,000  sq.  ui.  It  is  traversed  by  tbe  Humboldt  or  St. 
Mary *8  River.  Lakes.  Great  Salt  Lake  on  the  N.E. 
border,  and  Pyramid  Lake.  Surface ,  diversified  by 
mountains  and  deserts.  Cap.  Tooele.  Pop.  abt.  1,500.  — 
A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  30  m.  S.W.  of  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Took,  imp.  of  Take,  7.  v. 

Tool,  n.  [A.  S.  to l,  tool,  tohl.)  An  instrument  of  manual 
operation,  particularly  such  as  are  used  by  artisans,  me¬ 
chanics,  craftsmen,  Ac. ;  ail  implement  of  labor,  as  a 
hammer,  saw,  plane,  chisel,  and  the  like  ;  —  also,  a  cut¬ 
ter  or  other  part  of  an  instrument  or  machine  that 
dresses  or  finishes  off  work;  as,  a  set  of  carpenter’s 
tools,  a  platiiug  tool,  Ac. —  Hence,  any  instrument  of  use 
or  service;  —  especially,  a  pistol  employed  in  duelling  ; 
as,  each  second  carried  the  respective  tools.  —  A  per¬ 
son  employed  as  an  iustrumeiit  or  ageut  by  another  per¬ 
son  ;  —  used  in  an  ill  sense ;  as.  he  found  him  to  be  the 
most  suitable  tool  for  the  purpose. 

— v.  a.  To  shape,  form,  dress,  or  finish  with  a  tool;  as, 
the  tooled  binding  of  a  book. 

Toon,  Too  11 'a,  n.  (Bot.)  A  tre^  of  the  order  Cedre- 
1-aceas.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  East  Indies. 

Tool,  v.  a.  [D.  toeten,  tuiten. J  To  make  a  particular 
sound,  by  bringing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  iu  contact 
with  the  root  of  the  upper  teeth;  also,  to  sound  a  horn 
in  a  like  manner. 

Toot,  Tootle,  (toot'l,)  v.  n.  To  cause  to  sound,  as  a 
horn  ;  —  hence,  to  blow;  to  wind;  to  sound  ;  as,  to  toot , 
or  tootle ,  the  horn  or  bugle. 

Toot'er,  11.  One  who  toots  or  plays  upon  a  horn  or  bugle. 

Tooth,  n  ;  pi.  Teeth.  [A  8.  toth,  pi.  teth ;  Lat  -dens; 
Gr.  odous ,  odontos.)  (Anat.)  One  of  the  hard  bodies 
attached  to  parts  of  the  mouth  or  beginning  of  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal,  and  peculiar  to  vertebrated  classes  of 
animals.  They  are  principally  adapted  for  seizing,  tear¬ 
ing,  dividing,  pounding,  or  grinding  the  food;  but  in 
some  they  are  modified  to  serve  as  weapons  of  offence 
and  defence;  in  others,  as  aids  to  locomotion,  means  of 
anchorage,  instruments  for  uprooting  or  cutting  down 
trees,  or  for  the  transport  and  working  of  building  ma¬ 
terials.  They  are  characteristic  of  age  and  sex  ;  and  in 
man  they  are  also  subservient  to  beauty  and  speech. 
In  man,  every  tooth  consists  of  two  hard  parts,  —  one 
external,  white,  uniform, somewhat  like  ivory  ;  theother 
internal,  somewhat  like  the  compact  structure  of  bone. 
The  former,  which  is  a  covering  of  enamel,  is  very  close 
in  texture,  perfectly  uniform  and  homogeneous,  yet  pre¬ 
senting  a  fibrous  arrangement.  It  is  seen  only  at  the 
crown  of  the  tooth,  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  which 
consists  of  this  substance.  The  internal  portion  of  the 
tooth  aud  the  root  consists  of  close-grained  bony  matter, 
as  dense  as  the  compact  walls  of  the  long  bones.  In 
the  interior  of  the  bony  part  of  each  tooth  is  a  cavity, 
which  descends  into  the  root  and  communicates  at  its 
extremity  with  the  outer  surface  by  openings  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  number  of  branches  into  which  the 
tooth  is  divided.  This  cavity,  which  is  large  in  young 
or  newly  formed  teeth,  and  small  in  those  which  are 
old,  contains  a  delicate  vascular  membrane.  It  pre¬ 
sents  two  surfaces,  —  an  exterior,  adhering  to  the  bony 
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surface  of  the  dental  cavity  by  minute  vessels,  and  nn 
interior,  free,  and.  so  far  as  can  be  determined,  of  a  body 
as  minute,  resembling  a  closed  sac.  In  the  child,  t lie 
teeth  usually  begin  10  cut  through  the  gum  about  the 
sixth  or  seventh  month  after  birth;  aud  the  temporary 
or  deciduous  set  of  teeth,  20  in  number,  are  generally 


Fig.  2513. 

A,  the  separate  human  teeth  as  they  occur  Id  the  half  jaw  of  tht 
adult ;  B,  the  huumu  teeth  in  situ  iu  the  upper  jaw ;  a,  a,  in¬ 
cisors;  b,  b,  cauiue;  c,  c,  premolars ;  d,  d,  true  molars. 

completed  by  the  end  of  the  third  year.  The  period  of 
dentition  is  usually  a  time  of  disordered  health  to  chil¬ 
dren,  especially  if  anything  occurs  to  prevent  the  ready 
yielding  of  the  gum  to  the  pressure  of  the  tooth  below. 
The  deciduous  teeth  begin  to  fall  out  about  the  age  of 
seven  or  eight,  and  are  replaced  by  the  adult  or  perma¬ 
nent  set.  These  are  32  in  number,  or  16  in  each  jaw; 
namely.  4  incisors  or  front  teeth,  2  cuspidati  or  canine 
teeth,  4  bicuspidati,  and  6  molars.  The  last  two  molars 
are  called  dentes  sapientise,  or  wisdom-teeth,  on  account 
of  their  not  making  their  appearance  till  about  the  age 
of  eighteen  or  twenty,  or  later,  when  one  is  supposed 
to  have  reached  the  years  of  discretion.  The  teeth  are 
subject  to  decay,  and  require  to  be  kept  clean  by  fre¬ 
quent  brushing.  See  Toothache. 

— Hence,  taste;  palate;  gustatory  sense;  as,  to  have  a 
dainty  tooth  — A  tine;  a  prong;  a  cog;  something 
pointed  or  resembling  an  animal  tooth,  and  correspond¬ 
ing  to  such  in  shape,  position,  or  office;  as.  the  tooth ,  or 
teeth,  of  a  comb,  saw.  file,  rake,  wheel,  and  the  like. 

In  spite  of  one’s  teeth.  In  defiance  of  objection  or  op¬ 
position;  in  the  face  of  all  antagonistic  efforts;  as,  I 
will  have  my  way  in  spite  of  your  teeth.  —  In  the  teeth. 
Face  to  face;  in  direct  front  or  opposition  ;  as.  we  sailed 
right  in  the  wind’s  teeth. — To  show  the  teeth.  To  threaten ; 
to  menace;  as,  she  shows  her  teeth,  but  dare  not  bite. — 
To  cast  in  the  teeth.  To  insult  bj'  open  reviling;  to  re¬ 
tort  reproachfully  ;  as.  to  cast  a  stigma  in  one's  teeth. — 
With  the  skin  of  the  teeth.  A  metaphorical  expression, 
having  a  but  vague  definition.  It  is  generally  under¬ 
stood  to  imply  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  and  occurs  in  Job 
xix.  20:  “I  am  escaped  with  the  skin  of  my  teeth.1*  — 
Tooth  and  nail.  By  biting  and  scratching;  by  all 
available  means;  by  one’s  whole  efforts;  as,  to  fight 
tooth  and  nail.  —  Tooth-ornament.  (Arch.)  Same  ns 
Dog  tooth,  7.  v. —  To  one's  teeth.  Directly  to  one's  face; 
in  open  antagonism  or  defiance;  as,  I  told  him  to  his 
teeth  my  opinion  of  him. 

— v.  a.  To  furnish  with  teeth:  as,  to  tooth  a  rake.  —  To 
indent;  to  jag;  to  cut  into  teeth;  as,  to  tooth  a  saw  or 
comb.  —  To  interlock. 

Tooth  ache,  (-dk.)  n.  (Dentistry.)  A  well-known 
and  very  painful  disease,  situated  in  the  teeth,  —  most 
frequently  in  the  molars,  and  more  rarely  in  tbe  iu- 
cisors  The  pain  sometimes  reaches  up  to  the  eyes,  and 
sometimes  backwards  to  the  cavity  of  the  ear.  It  may 
arise  from  various  causes;  but  most  frequently  it  is 
owing  to  some  decayed  tooth.  Often,  however,  it  is  a 
mere  rheumatic  affection  arising  from  cold.  It  attacks 
persons  in  all  periods  of  life,  but  is  most  frequent  in  the 
young  and  plethoric.  When  the  pain  takes  place  in  a 
decayed  tooth,  it  is  owing  to  the  admission  of  cold  air 
irritating  the  exposed  nervous  fibrils  in  the  hollow  or 
carious  part;  hence,  a  frequent  cure  of  T.  is  by  destroy¬ 
ing  the  nerve.  The  application  of  opium,  chlorofoum,  or 
oil  of  cloves  to  the  part  often  affords  relief.  When  there 
is  much  inflammation,  bleeding  the  gums,  blisters  be¬ 
hind  the  ears,  and  purgatives  are  necessary.  When  the 
disorder  proceeds  from  rheumatism,  which  will  l*e  known 
by  the  pain  being  n  ore  diffused  and  affecting  the  mus¬ 
cles  about  the  jaw,  fomentations,  blisters  behind  the 
ears,  and  the  other  lemedies  for  rheumatism,  are  to  be 
employed.  Frequently,  however,  every  means  fails,  and 
the  only  remedy  left  is  to  draw  the  tooth  Filling  the 
tooth  with  gold  is  very  serviceable  in  protecting  the 
nerve  from  injury  and  preventing  further  decay:  but  this 
should  never  be  nad  recourse  to  when  there  is  any  pain 
or  inflammation  present,  as  its  tendency,  by  pressing 
upon  the  nerve,  is  to  aggravate  them. 

Tooth'><lrawing,  n.  Same  as  Dentistry.  7.  v. 

Tool  lied,  p.  a.  n-.wing  teeth  or  jagged  projections. 
(Bot.)  Den  tare. 

Tooth'-Cllge,  (-'[?’,)  The  disagreeable  sensation  ex¬ 
cited  by  rasping  or  grating  sounds,  and  by  contact  with 
certain  acidulous  or  noxious  substances. 
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Tooth  ing1,  n.  (JrcA.)  Bricks  alternately  projecting  at 
the  end  ul  a  wall,  in  order  that  they  may  be  bunded  into 
a  communication  ot  it  when  the  remainder  is  carried  up. 

Tooth  iiig'plane,  A  plane  whose  tool  is  serrated, 
for  the  purpose  ot  raising  asperities  on  surfaces. 

Tooth  -key,  n.  An  instrument  used  to  extract  teeth, 
bv  a  motion  resembling  that  of  the  turning  of  a  key. 

Tooth  -|>iek.  Tooth  -picker,  n.  [Tooth  and pick.] 
An  instrument  for  clearing  the  teeth  of  substances  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Toot  h  - powder,  n.  A  Dentifrice,  q.  v. 

Tooth  -rash.  h.  (Med.)  Same  as  Hed-oum. 

Tooth  some,  a.  Grateful  or  agreeable  to  the  taste; 

palatable;  as,  loathsome  viands. 

Tooth  -wort.  (-wurt,)  n.  (Bot.)  See  Lathr^ea  and 
Dentaria. 

Top.  n.  [  A.  S.,  Dan.,  Kris.,  and  D. ;  Swed.  topp.]  The 
highest  part  of  anything;  the  upper  end.  edge,  or  ex¬ 
tremity:  the  apex;  the  summit;  the  upper  side  or  sur¬ 
face;  as,  the  top  of  a  hill,  the  top  of  a  mountain,  the  top 
of  a  tower,  the  top  of  a  tree,  Ac.  —  The  utmost  or  most 
elevated  degree:  as,  fame  is  the  top  of  some  men’s  de¬ 
sires. —  The  chief;  the  highest  person;  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  individual  among  many  ;  as,  “  the  Up  of  zealots.  ’ 

( MilOnu) — Highest  rank:  most  elevated  position  or 
condition;  utmost  attainable  place;  as,  a  man  at  the 
top  of  his  profession,  a  student  at  the  top  of  his  class.  — 
The  crown  or  upper  surface  of  the  head:  the  hair  on 
the  crown  of  the  head;  the  forelock;  as,  he  is  a  brave 
fellow  from  top  to  toe.  —  The  head  of  a  plant;  as,  the 
top  of  a  cabbage. 

(Woollen  Manuf)  The  combed  wool  ready  for  the 
spinner,  from  which  the  shorts  and  dust  have  been 
taken  out.  —  Simmonds. 

— [Fr.  toupie. ,  probably  from  Belg.  toppen.  to  turn.]  A 
pear-shaped  toy,  which  children  play  with  by  whirling! 
it  on  its  point  or  axis,  continuing  the  motion  with  a 
whip  ;  — also  called  a  spinning-top. 

— [Ieel.  top/yr.]  (Naut.) 

A  sort  of  platform 
surrounding  the  head 
of  the  lower  mast  of 
a  ship,  ami  projecting 
on  all  sides  (f.f,  t  ig. 

2514). 

— a.  Being  on  the  top 
or  summit;  highest; 
most  elevated;  as,  t lie 
top  stone  of  a  building. 

— v.  n.  {imp.  and  pp. 

TOPPED.)  ( tOpt .)  To 
rise  aloft;  to  be  emi¬ 
nent;  as,  some  letters 
top  it  over  their  fel¬ 
lows. —  To  predomi¬ 
nate  ;  as.  topping  uneasiness.  —  To  rise  above  others ;  to 
surpass:  to  excel. 

— r.  a.  To  cap ;  to  tip  ;  to  cover  on  the  top ;  as,  a  build- 1 
ing  topped  with  a  cupola. — To  rise  over  or  above ;  as. 
he  lopped  my  thought.  —  To  outgo ;  to  surpass ;  as, 
some  persons  top  others  in  assurance.  —  To  crop;  to  lop  1 
the  head  or  upper  part  of;  as,  to  top  a  rose-tree.  —  To 
perform  eminently;  as.  he  tops  his  part.  —  To  raise,  as, 
one  end  of  a  yard,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  higher  i 
than  the  other. 

To  top  off.  To  finish  or  perfect  by  putting  on  the  top 
or  uppermost  part  of;  as,  to  top  off  a  building;  —  hence, 
to  complete. 

Topa  lian,  or  Cop 'is.  a  celebrated  lake  in  Bceotia.  the 
largest  in  Greece.  47  m.  in  circumference.  It  is  formed 
by  the  Cepliissus  and  other  streams,  which  descend  from 
the  surrounding  hills. 

To  |>archy,n.  [I^at  and  Gr.  toparchia;  Fr.  toparchie.] 

( Anc .  Ift.d.)  A  small  state  or  lordship,  consisting  only 
of  a  few  cities  or  towns;  or  a  petty  country  under  the! 
sway  of  a  ruler  called  a  toparch.  Thus,  Judea  was  an¬ 
ciently  divided  into  ten  toparchies. 

Top  •Armor,  n.  (Naut.)  On  shipboard,  a  railing  on 
t lie  top,  sustained  by  stanchions, and  supporting  netting. 

To  pan,  n.  ( Zool.)  The  Horn-bill.  See  Biceridjs. 

To  paz,  n.  [Fr.  topnze :  Gr.  b/pazos,  the  yellow  or  ori¬ 
ental  topaz;  Ar.  and  Hind,  topaz.]  (Min.)  A  silicate 
of  alumina,  containing  fluorine.  It  occurs  crystallized 
and  in  water-worn  pebbles,  and  is  harder  than  quartz, 
but  less  hard  than  ruby.  It  is  limpid  and  transparent, 
colorless  or  yellow,  or  of  a  wine-color,  blue,  green,  Ac. 
When  heated*,  the  Brazilian  topaz  becomes  rose-red,  and 
is  sometimes  passed  off  in  this  state  as  a  ruby.  The 
Saxon  topaz  loses  its  color  by  heat.  IV  lien  without 
flaws,  and  of  a  good  color,  it  is  much  employed  in  jew¬ 
elry.  The  Saxon  is  usually  paler  than  the  Brazilian, 
which  often  has  a  pinkish  hue.  The  Siberian  topaz  is 
usually  colorless,  and  the  Scotch  has  a  blue  tinge. 

(Hr.)  The  color  or  (gold).  See  Fig.  1274. 

Topaz  olite,  n.  [Fr..  from  Gr.  tnpazos ,  and  lithos, 
stone. j  (Min.)  A  honey-yellow  variety  of  lime-garnet. 

Top -boots,  n.pl.  A  pair  of  riding-boots,  having  upper 
bands  of  light-colored  leather. 

Top  -cloth,  n.  (Naut.)  On  ships  of  war.  a  piece  of 
canvas  which  serves  to  cover  the  hammocks  lashed  to 
the  top,  in  time  of  action. 

Toi>'-<1  raining*  n.  (Agric.)  Act,  art,  or  practice  of 
draining  the  surface  of  land. 

Top -dress,  r.  a.  (Agric.)  To  apply  a  dressing  of 
manure  or  compost  to.  as  the  surface  of  soil. 

Top-dressingi  (Agric)  A  dressing  of  manure 

applied  to  the  surface  of  land.  . 

Tope,  »•.  n.  Probably  from  Ger.  top/,  a  pot.  in  L.  Ger. 
topp  ]  To  drink  to  excess  ;  to  indulge  in  a  debauch  of 
strong  liquors. 

To  per,  n.  One  who  topes;  a  tipplsr. 


Tope  ka,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Mason  co.,  17  m. 
N.E.  of  Havana. 

Tope  ka,  in  Kansas ,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  the  State, and 
seat  of  justice  of  Shawnee  co.,  on  the  Kansas  River, 
a  lit.  5o  m.  S.W.  of  Leavenworth  ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

TopTul.  a.  [ top  and  full.)  Full  to  the  top  or  brim  ; 
as.  a  person  topful  of  self-conceit. 

Top-  gallant,  n.  (Naut.)  Designating  that  mast  of 
a  ship  which  is  above  the  topmast,  and  also  the  sail, 
yards,  braces,  Ac.,  upon  it. 

Tophaceous,  ( to-fu'shus ,)  a.  [Lat.  tophacens ,  from 
tophus. J  Gritty  ;  stony ;  rough ;  sandy  ;  as,  a  tophaceous 

soil. 

(Med.)  Relating  or  belonging  to  tophus;  as,  a  topha¬ 
ceous  concretion. 

Topliet,  Tophctli.  (to'fet,)  n.  [Heb.,  an  unclean  j 
place.]  (Script.)  Originally,  a  garden  or  pleasauce  of  I 
the  Jewish  kings,  which  some  among  them  defiled  by 
the  worship  ot  Baal,  and  by  human  sacrifices  offered  to 
Moloch.  The  name  was  thenceforward  used  to  denote 
any  polluted  or  unclean  place  ;  as,  “  Topliet.  the  type  of 
hell.”  —  Milton. 

Tophus,  Tofus,  Topli.  (tofus,)  n.  [Gr.  tophos , 
sandstone. J  (Me>t.)  A  small  tumor  upon  a  boue;  also,  a 
gouty  deposit  in  the  smaller  joints. 

(Min.)  A  name  given  to  a  porous  deposit  of  calcareous 
matter  from  water;  tufa. 

Top  ic,  n.  [Fr.  topique  ;  Lat.  topicus ,  from  Gr.  topos.  a 
place.]  Any  subject  of  discourse  or  argument ;  a  proba¬ 
ble  argument  drawn  from  the  several  circumstauces 
and  positions  of  a  fact;  also,  a  matter  treated  of;  a 
subject,  ns  of  conversation  or  meditation;  a  general 
head;  a  point  or  matter  of  discussion;  as,  they  spoke 
on  desultory  topics.  —  An  argument  or  reason;  as, 
4*  topics  brought  from  Scripture  and  reason.” — Swift. 

(Rhet.)  A  commonplace  of  argument  or  oratory. 

— pi.  A  system  or  scheme  of  argumentative  or  oratorical 
forms  or  commonplaces;  as,  Aristotle’s  Topics. 

(Med.)  A  remedy  to  be  applied  outwardly  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  part  of  the  body,  as  a  plaster,  a  blister,  a  poultice, 
and  the  like. 

Top  ic,  Top'ical.  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference 
to  a  place  or  part;  local ;  limited;  as,  a  topical  applica¬ 
tion. —  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  topic  or  subject  of 
discourse,  or  to  a  general  head  ;  consisting  of  a  topic  or 
topics;  as ,topioil  matters.  —  Not  demonstrative  or  con¬ 
clusive,  but  simply  probable;  as,  topical  or  probable  ar¬ 
guments.  —  Waite. 

Topically,  adv.  Locally;  with  limitation  to  a  place; 

I  with  application  to  a  particular  part. 

Top  lens,  a.  Having  no  top;  as,  a  tojdess  height. 

Top  lit z.  or  Tieputz,  a  town  and  watering-place  of 
Bohemia,  and  next  to  Carlsbad  the  most  popular  place 
of  its  kind  in  Germany.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Saubach,  a  small  stream  in  the  valley  between  the 
Erzgebirge  and  Mittelgebirge  mountains, 47  m.N.W.of 
Prague.  l*op.  3.000,  increasing  to  16.000  or  17,000  in 
the  height  of  the  season,  in  July  and  August. 

Top  man.  n.;  pi.  Topmen.  Among  sawyers,  the  man 
who  stands  above  the  saw-frame. 

(Naut.)  A  sailor  on  shipboard  on  duty  in  the  top. 

Top'sna«t,  n.  (Naut.)  On  shipboard,  the  second 
mast,  or  that  which  is  next  above  the  lower  mast,  and 
below  the  top  gallant  inast. 

Top  most,  a.  Highest ;  uppermost;  of  greatest  eleva¬ 
tion  ;  as,  the  topmost  branch  of  a  tree. 

Topog  rapher.  Topog'rapliist,  n.  One  who  is 

verst-d  or  skilled  in  topography. 

Topographic,  (- yrdfiT ,)  Topographical. 

(grafi-kl,)  a.  [Fr.  topographique.)  Pertaining  or  having 
reference  to  topography. 

Topographical  surveying.  That  department  of  the 
art  of  surveying  which  has  reference  to  the  process  of 
determining  and  delineating  upon  a  plane  surface  the 
contour  or  figure  of  any  portion  of  the  earth’s  superficies. 

Topograph  ically ,  adv.  In  a  topographical  manner, 
l»y  way  of  topography. 

Topog  raphy,  (-ra-fe,)  n.  [Fr.  topographic;  Gr.  topos, 
a  place,  and  yraphe,  description.]  Strictly,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  place  or  locality,  or  the  science  of  describing 
places,  as  distinguished  from  choroyraphy ,  or  the  de¬ 
scription  of  a  district,  and  from  geography,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  earth. 

Topol'ogy,  (je,)  n.  [Gr.  topos,  place, and  logos ,  treatise.] 
Art  of,  or  scheme  divised  for.  aiding  the  memory  by  as¬ 
sociation  of  the  subject  with  something  analogous 
thereto.  (R.) 

Top  ping,  p.  a.  Surpassing;  being  of  superior  eleva¬ 
tion.  —  Hence,  conveying  an  assumption  of  loftiness  or 
superiority.  —  Fine;  gay;  gallant;  showy.  (Low.) 

— n.  Act  of  cutting  off  the  top. — (  pi.)  That  which  is  parted 
from  the  hemp  in  the  process  of  hatchelling. — fVaig. 

(Naut.)  The  act  of  hauling  one  end  of  a  yard  higher 
than  the  other. 

Top  pin^-lift.  n.  {Naut.)  A  tackle  for  raising  the 
outer  end  of  a  gaff  or  boom. 

Top  pingly,  adv.  In  a  proud  or  lofty  manner. 

Topple,  (top'plj)  v.  n.  [dim.  of  top.]  To  fall,  as  from 
a  top  or  height:  to  fall  forward  or  prone ;  to  pitch  or 
tumble  down  ;  as,  a  high  stool  topples  over. 

Top  -prou<l«  a.  Proud  to  the  superlative  degree;  as, 
a  top-proud  fellow. 

Top'-sail,  n.  (Naut.)  A  sail  extended  across  a  ship’s 
topmast,  and  next  below  the  top-gallant  sail. 

Top-sawyer,  n.  The  uppermost  sawyer  in  a  pit; 
hence,  one  eminent  in  a  line  of  business. 

Tops-aml-bot toms,  n.pl.  Small  rolls  of  dough, 
baked. cut  in  halves,  and  then  browned  in  an  over,  used 
for  infants’  food.  —  Simmonds. 

Tops  field,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Washington  j 
co.,  132  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta ;  pop.  abt.  550. 
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Topsfieltl,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-vill.  and  township  I 
ot  Es>ex  co.,  20  m.  N.N.E.  of  Boston ;  pop.  in  1870.1,213. 

l  op**  list  in,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Sagadahoc  co.,  32  m.  S.W.  of  Augusta;  pop.  abt.  2,U00. 

Topsliam,  in  Vermont ,  a  post-township  of  Orauge  co., 

2o  m.  S.E.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Top'-*liape<l,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  child's  top 
(Bot.)  Turbinate. 

Topsi'niaii,  n. :  pl.ToPSMEN.  The  chief  driver  of  a  herd 
ot  cuttle.  —  A  topman,  or  top-sawyer. 

Top'-soil,  n.  The  upper  surface  of  the  soil. 

Top'-stoaie,  n.  The  upper  stoue,  as  of  a  building,  or  a 
pile  of  stoues,  Ac. 

Top'sy-turvy ,  adv.  [From  top,  and  A.  S.  torjian ,  t# 
throw,  meaning  to  throw  over.]  With  the  top  or  head 
in  au  inverted  position;  upside-down  ;  us,  in  the  contu¬ 
sion,  every  thing  was  turned  topsy-turvy. 

Top  ton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Berks  co., 

1‘J  in.  N.E.  of  Reading. 

Toque,  (tSk,)  Toquet,  (to-kd’,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of 
bonnet  or  covering  lor  the  head. 

Torch.  n.  [Fr.  torche ;  \v.torcia.]  A  large  candle ;  a  j 

flambeau  ;  a  light  or  luminous  agent  formed  of  some 
combustible  substance,  as  of  resinous  wood,  or  of  twisted 
flax,  hemp.  Ac.,  soaked  with  tallow,  naphtha,  or  other  in¬ 
flammable  substauce;  a  link. 

Torch  -hearer,  n.  [From  torch  and  bear.]  One  who 
carries  a  torch;  a  link-boy  or  link-man. 

Torch  -li^ht,  (-lit,)  n.  The  light  of  a  torch  or  flam¬ 
beau,  or  ot  torches.  —  A  light  kindled  to  supply  artifi¬ 
cial  illumination,  as  at  night;  as,  we  buried  our  dead  by 
torch-light. 

Torch -thistle,  (-tlns'l.)  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Cereus ,  order  Cactacese. 

Tor '<la,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Transylvania,  20  m.  from 
Klau.^enburg ;  pop.  8.192. 

Tordesil  las,  a  town  of  Spain,  on  the  Douro,  18  m. 

i  from  Valladolid  ;  pop.  4,416.  # 

Tore.  imp.  of  Tear,  q.  v. 

Toreu'tic,  a.  |Gr.  lorentikos.  belonging  to  work  in  re¬ 
lief  J  (Sculp.)  A  term  applied  to  such  objects  h9  are 
executed  with  high  finish,  delicacy,  and  polish  .  but 
properly  to  all  figures  in  hard  wood,  ivory,  Ac.,  and  often 
restricted  to  metallic  carvings  or  castings  in  basso- 
relievo.  But  in  its  widest  sense  it  signifies  sculpture  in 
any  style,  or  in  any  material,  whether  model  led,  carved, 
or  cast. 

Torgaa.  (tor-goio',)  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the 
Elbe,  40  m.  from  Dresden.  Here,  Nov.  11,  1760,  Fred¬ 
erick  II.  of  Prussia  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Austrians. 

Toriuese,  ( to-reen-ecz '.)  n.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Turin  ;  — plurally,  the  people  of  Turin. 

Tor  nient,  n.  [Fr.  tourment ;  Lat.  tormentum.  from 
tnrquen,  to  twist.]  The  utmost  degree  of  misery,  either 
of  body  or  mind;  acute  pain;  anguish  ;  torture;  excru¬ 
ciating  distress  or  agitation.  —  That  which  produces 
pain,  anguish,  vexation,  or  misery. 

— r.  a.  To  subject  to  torment ;  to  put  to  acute  pain  or  an¬ 
guish;  to  inflict  intolerable  misery  upon,  whether  men¬ 
tally  or  physically;  as, to  torment  a  prisoner  by  the  tor¬ 
ture. —  To  afflict ;  to  distress  ;  to  cause  pain  to  ;  as,  a 
person  tormented  with  the  toothache.  —  To  harass;  to 
tease:  to  vex,  as  by  petty  annoyances,  importunity, and 
the  like:  as,  one  is  quite  tormented  by  the  printer’s 
devil  wanting  copy.  —  To  throw  into  great  perturbation 
or  agitation. 

Torment  er,  n.  One  who  torments;  that  which  tor¬ 
ments. 

Tor'mentil,  n.  (Bot.)  A  popular  name  for  the  genus 
Potentilla ,  q.  v. 

Torment  ingly,  adv.  In  a  tormenting  manner. 

Torment  or.  n.  One  who.  or  that  which,  torments; 
one  who  applies  penal  tortures:  as,  “  Let  his  tormentor , 
conscience,  find  him  out.” — Milton. 

(Cool.ery.)  An  instrument  used  in  broiling  steaks  or 
bones,devilling  kidneys,  fowls,  Ac. 

Tormen'tre*!*,  n.  A  female  who  inflicts  torment,  as 
the  termagant  wife  of  a  quiet  man. 

Tor'ilies.  a  river  of  Spain,  rising  in  the  prov.  of  Sala¬ 
manca,  and,  after  a  course  of  150  in.,  fulling  into  the 
Douro  on  the  border  of  Portugal. 

Tor'miiia,  n.  pi.  [From  Lat.  tornien.]  (Med.)  Same 
as  Gripes,  q.  v. 

Torn,  pp  of  Tear,  q.  v. 

Torua'do,  n.  [Sp.  tornada,  return  from  a  journey, 
from  tornar ,  to  turn  or  return.]  A  hurricane ;  a  tempest ; 
a  violent  gust  of  wind;  —  more  especially  applied  to 
those  circular  hurricanes  prevalent  in  the  W.  Indies; 
on  the  \V.  coast  of  Africa,  about  the  time  of  the  equi¬ 
noxes;  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  about  the  changes  of 
the  monsoon.  T.  are  usually  accompanied  with  thun¬ 
der-storms  and  torrents  of  rain,  and  are  generally  of 
short  duration. 

Tor  nea*  a  small  town  in  the  N.  of  Finland,  at  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  It  stands  on  a  small 
island  in  the  river  Toruea;  Lat.  65°  50'  N..  Lon.  24°  !(/ 

E.  It  is  often  visited  in  summer  by  travellers,  anxious 
to  witness  the  singular  spectacle  ot  the  sun  remaining 
above  the  horizon  both  night  and  day  at  the  summer 
solstice. 

Tor'o.  a  small  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  S.W. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Sardinia. 

Tor'o.  a  city  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Leon,  on  the  Douro,  19 
in.  from  Zamora;  nqp.  7.60S. 

Tor'o,  Ba  ca  Del* '  “Bull’s  Mouth,”  in  On.  America, 
a  strait  connecting  Chiriqui  lagoon  with  Caribbean  sea. 

Torok-Belze,  or  Ti  rkish-Betsche,  (tor-ok-bets,)  a 
town  of  Hungary,  on  th>*  Theiss.  Pop.  5, 400. 

Toroii  to,  a  city,  and  since  1867  the  cap.  prov.  Ontario 
and  York  co.,  on  the  X.  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  the 
cap.  of  Upper  Canada  from  1794  to  1841,  and  of  the 
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united  provinces,  with  Quebec,  alternately,  until  1858. 
T.  contains  many  superior  public  and  private  buildings; 
among  the  former  are  the  university,  government  house, 
custom  house,  and  post-office,  opera-house,  city  hall,  St 
Lawrence  hall,  several  colleges,  free  schools,  and  the 
legislative  building.  T.  has  an  excellent  harbor,  is  pret¬ 
tily  situated  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade;  manufac¬ 
tures  annually  over  $15,000,000.  Pop.  est.  1878,  60,000. 

Toron  to,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co. 

Toropez  ,  a  town  of  Russia,  on  the  Toropa;  pop.  9,200. 
To  rose'*  To'rous,  a.  [Lat.  torosus ,  from  torus .]  (Bot.) 
Protuberant  ;  as,  a  torose.  petiole. 

Torpoirinoiis,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  presenting  the 
characteristics  of,  a  torpedo;  stupefying;  exercising  a 
benumbing  or  repellent  influence. 

Torpc'tlo,  n. ;  pi.  Torpedoes.  [Lat.,  from  torpeo ,  to 
benumb.]  ( Zool .)  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Raiidie. 
The  T.,  so  called  in  consequence  of  the  electric  shock 
which  the  fish  diffuses  through  any  one  who  touches  it, 
inhabits  the  European  seas,  is  flat,  and  of  a  nearly  cy¬ 
lindrical  form;  the  skin  is  smooth,  and  of  a  dark-brown 
color  above  and  light  beneath  ;  and  the  tail  is  short, 
with  the  dorsal  fins  placed  in  close  proximity  (Fig.  2515). 
The  electrical  apparatus  with  which  this  creature  is  en¬ 
dowed  is  formed 
of  two  organs 
lodged  on  either 
side  of  the  head, 
and  encom¬ 
passed  by  the 
gills  and  the  an¬ 
terior  border  of 
the  pectoral  fins. 

It  is  reported 
that  an  Italian 
physician,  of  the  name  of  Redi,  was  the  first  to  discover 
the  electric  power  of  the  torpedo.  On  once  seizing  this 
fish,  and  grasping  it  With  his  hand,  he  felt  a  prickling 
sensation,  which  extended  along  the  arm  to  the  elbow, 
and  from  thence  to  the  shoulder,  which  was  followed  by 
a  sort  of  trembling  of  the  muscles  and  a  sharp  oppres¬ 
sive  pain  in  the  elbow,  which  caused  him  instantly  to 
drop  the  fish.  Each  time  he  touched  it,  the  same  sen¬ 
sation  returned,  but  in  a  less  degree  after  each  shock, 
till  at  the  end  of  three  hours  the  fish  died,  and  the 
electric  power  of  course  ceased  to  exist  along  with  it. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  power  of  this  fish  is  of  a 
purely  electrical  character.  The  T.  is  also  called  Electric 
Ray  and  Cramp-Jish. 

( Naut .)  A  term  applied  to  certain  vessels  constructed 
for  navigating  under  water ;  the  power  of  sustaining  life 
and  of  moving  the  structure  being  derived  from  com¬ 
pressed  air.  Various  designs  of  this  class  have  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  been  brought  to  experimental  test,  but  no 
practical  results  have  hitherto  followed. 

(Navy  )  A  machine  for  blowing  up  ships,  invented  by 
Mr,  D.  Bushnell,  of  Connecticut,  in  1776  ;  first  efficiently 
devised  by  Fulton,  1805;  subsequently  perfected  by 
Colt,  and  used  by* the  Russians  in  the  Crimean  war, 
1864;  very  largely  used  by  the  Confederates  during  our 
civil  war,  and  now  employed  by  all  maritime  nations 
as  a  favorable  weapon  of  defence.  The  torpedoes  are  of 
two  kinds,  one  self-acting,  which  is  equally  dangerous 
to  friend  and  foe,  and  presents  the  especial  difficulty 
that  it  is  uo  easy  matter  to  fish  it  up  without  an  explo¬ 
sion  ;  t lie  other  class  are  fired  by  electricity.  In  one  of 
its  simplest  forms,  the  selfacting  T .,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties, consists  of  a  hollow  iron  cone  (a  b  c.  Fig. 
2516),  water-tight,  with  a  ring  at  b  by  which  to  anchor 
it.  The  upper  part,  B, 
is  lett  empty,  for  the 
sake  of  buoyancy, 
while  the  lower  end, 

A,  is  filled  with  gun¬ 
powder,  the  charge 
varying  from  100  to 
300  lbs.  At  the  top  of 
the  powder  is  an  iron 
case,  C.  filled  with 
lime,  and  in  it  a  tube  __ 
of  thin  glass,  D,  con-  S 
tainingsnlplmricacid.  JZ 
The  upper  part  of  the 
glass  tube  is  enveloped 
by  the  ringed  end  of 
the  iron  rod.  E,  which 
passes  through  the 
top  of  the  T„  and  some 
distance  above  it. 

This  rod  moves  on  a 
joint  at  F;  and  to 
make  it  more  sensi¬ 
tive,  whileat  the  same 
time  extending  the 
area  of  operation,  the 
horizontal  rods,  G, 
called  feelers,  are  at¬ 
tached  rigidly  to  its 
upper  extremity.  When  a  ship  impinges  on  the  feelers, 
G,  the  rod  E,  is  deflected  from  the  perpendicular:  the 
ring  at  its  lower  end  breaks  the  glass  tube  I);  the  acid 
acting  chemically  on  the  lime,  generates  great  heat,  and 
explodes  the  powder.  The  electric  T.  are  of  two  Korts: 
one  in  which  two  observers,  at  se|wirate  points  in  the 
wire  circuit  connecting  the  torpedo  with  the  electric 
battery,  look  along  lines  intersecting  at  the  machine. 
Each  maintains  the  electric  connection  at  his  station  so 
long  as  an  enemy’s  ship  is  over  his  line  of  view,  and 
when  both  observers  simultaneously  connect,  the  elec¬ 
tric  circuit  becomes  complete,  and  the  powder  is  blown 
up,  the  sk:^  being  of  necessity  where  the  lines  of  sight 


cross.  The  remaining  sort  of  electric  T.  is  self-firing. 
A  covered  wire  is  laid  from  a  battery  on  shore  to  the 
outside  of  a  metal  cylinder  in  t  he  middle  of  the  torpedo. 
The  other  pole  of  the  battery  is  connected  by  a  wire 
with  the  water.  An  iron  rod  rises  from  the  centre  of 
the  torpedo,  with  attached  feelers.  Its  lower  end  has  a 
certain  play  within  the  metallic  cylinder.  When  an 
euetuy’s  ship  approaches,  the  shore  communication  is 
made  complete  by  attendants  on  the  land:  if  the  ship 
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Tor'riil,  a.  [Fr.  tor  ride  ;  Lat.  torridus ,  from  torpeo,  to 
parch  J  Dried  with  heat;  parched;  as,  a  torrid  desert. — 
Burning;  parching:  intensely  hot;  as,  a  torrid  climate. 

Torrid  zone..  (Phys.  Grog.)  The  zone  of  the  earth  in¬ 
cluded  between  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn.  It 
extends  from  the  equator,  on  both  sides,  to  the  parallel 
corresponding  to  the  suu’s  greatest  declination,  about 
23]^  degrees. 

Tor' ri«l  ness.  n.  State  of  being  torrid. 


strike  the  feel-rod,  the  lower  eud  is  brought  against  the  Tor'rin;;  fonl.  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-village  of  Lich- 
side  of  the  cylinder,  and  from  the  strong  conductivity  field  co.,  2 o  in.  N.W.  of  Hartford. 

of  the  water  the  entire  circuit  is  immediately  formed, '  Tor'ringTon,  in  Connecticut .  a  post-township  of  Lich- 


when  the  apparatus  explodes.  The  electric  T.  are  best 
adapted  for  rivers  or  parts  near  the  shore.  See  Supp’t. 
Torpesrence,  (-pcs' sens.)  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
torpescent;  torpidness;  numbness;  stolidity;  stupidity. 

I  Torpescent,  (-pcs' sent,)  a.  [Lat.  torpescens.]  Becom- 
I  ing  torpid  or  numb,  or  incapable  of  motion. 

Tor'pid,  a.  [Lat.  tnrpidus ,  from  torpeo,  to  he  motion 


field  co.,  22  m.  W.N.W.  of  Hartford  ;  pop.  in  1870,  2.896. 
Torse,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tortus  —  torquere ,  to  twist.] 
(Her.)  A  wreath  or  chaplet. 

Tor'sel.  n.  (Arch.)  Anything  in  a  twisted  form. 
Torsiiolt',  or  Torjok,  a  town  of  European  Russia, 
govt,  of  Tver,  on  the  Tverza,  35  m.  from  Tver.  Manuf . 
Colored  Russian  leather  shoes  and  gloves.  Pop.  18.000. 


less  J  Miff;  benumbed;  stupefied;  having  lost  motion.  Torsibil'ity,  n.  The  tendency  to  untwist  after  being 
or  t  lie  power  of  exertion  or  feeling ;  as,  a  torpid  animal  I  twisted;  as,  the  torsibility  of  a  cord. 

—  Hence,  dull;  stupid;  stolid;  lazy;  sluggish;  inac- 1  Torsion,  (lor'shun,)  n.  [Fr. :  Lat.  torsio,  from  torqueo, 
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tive;  as,  a  torpid  nature. 

Torpidity,  Tor'pidness,  Tor'pituile,  n. 

State  of  being  torpid;  numbness.  —  Hence,  sluggish¬ 
ness;  dullness;  laziness;  stupidity. 

Tor'pify,  v.  a.  (imp  and  pp.  torpified.)  [Lat.  tor- 
pidus,  and  facio ,  to  make.]  To  numb  or  beiiumh;  to 
make  torpid. 

Tor  por,  n.  [Lat.,  from  torpeo.]  State  of  being  torpid; 
uumbness;  inactivity;  loss  of  motion,  or  of  the  power 
of  motion. —  Hence,  dullness;  sluggishness;  stupidity 

Torporil'ic,  a.  Having  a  tendency  to  stupefy  or  to 
produce  torpor. 

Torquay,  (tor-ice.)  a  watering-place  of  England,  on  the 
S.W.  coast  of  Devon,  18  m.  S.  of  Exeter ;  pop.  17,000. 

Torque,  Tore,  (tovk,)  n.  [Lat.  torqueo.]  (Arclimol.) 
Among  the  ancient  Celtic,  Gallic,  and  Teutonic  races,  a 
collar  or  neck-clmin  of  thick  gold  wires  tw  isted  together. 

To rq ue<l,  (tor/ct,)  a.  [From  Lat.  torquere ,  to  twist.] 
Wreathed;  twisted;  intertwined. 

(Her.)  Bent;  twisted;  —  as  a  dolphiu  haurient,  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S. 

Torre  lie!  Greco,(ior  del  grad A-o,)a  town  of  S.  Italy, 
at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  7  m.  fiom  Naples.  It  was  totally 
destroyed  in  the  eruption  of  1795.  Pop.  10,411. 

Torre  dell*  Aiiiiiinziata,  (-a*noon-c/ie-a7a,)a  town 
of  S.  Italy,  on  the  S.  base  of  Vesuvius,  13  m.  2$.E.  of 
Naples;  pop.  15,247. 

Torre  dou  4- i  mono,  (- je-mai'no, )  a  town  of  Spain, 
on  the  Solado,  10  m.  from  Jaeu;  pop.  6,700. 

Tor  re  faction,  (-fdk'shun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  toi're- 
facio.]  Act  of  torrefying;  operation  of  drying  by  a 
fire;  the  operation  of  roasting  ores:  also,  the  drying  or 
roastiug  of  drugs  on  a  metallic  plate,  placed  over  or 
before  coals  of  fire,  till  they  become  friable  to  the 
fingers,  or  till  some  other  desired  effect  is  produced.  — 
State  of  being  torrefied. 

Tor'refy,  v.  a.  [Fr.  tot'i'cfier.]  To  make  dry  by  heat 
or  fire. 

(Me tail.)  To  roast  or  scorch,  as  metallic  ores. 

(Pharm.)  To  dry  or  parch,  as  drugs. 

Tor'rent,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  torrens  —  torren ,  to  burn.] 
A  violent,  rushing  stream  of  water  falling  suddenly 
from  high  lands  or  mountains,  where  there  have  been 
heavy  rains,  or  an  extraordinary  dissolution  of  snow;  a 
violent,  rushing  stream  of  any  other  fluid,  as  of  lava; 
a  stream  suddenly  raised,  and  running  rapidly,  as  down 
a  precipice;  as,  a  roaring  torrent.  —  Metaphorically, auy 
violent  or  rapid  flow,  or  strong  current ;  as,  a  torrent  of 
words. 

— a.  Rushing  or  rolling  in  a  rapid  stream ;  as,  “  waves 
of  torrent  fire.” — Milton. 

Torreute,  (toi'-ent'e,)  a  town  of  Spain,  5  m.  from  Va¬ 
lencia;  pop.  5,626. 

Torrential,  (-ren'shal,)  a.  Caused  by,  or  exhibiting 
the  characteristics  of,  a  torrent.  (R.) 

Tormi  tine,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  or 
rushing  like  a  torrent. 

Tor'reMlale,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  within  the 
limits  of  Philadelphia  City,  on  the  Delaware,  14  m.  N. 
of  the  State  House. 

Tor'res  Xo'vas,  a  walled  towTn  of  Portugal,  20  m. 
from  Santarem  :  pop.  4.632. 

Tor 'res  Strait,  a  channel  about  18  m.  in  width,  lying 
between  N.  Australia  and  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  in  Lat. 
9°  20'  ami  10°  40'  N.,  Lon.  142°  30'  E. 

Tor'res  Ve'ilras,  a  small  town  of  Portugal,  in  Es- 
tremadura,  28  m.  from  Lisbon  :  pop.  2.500.  —  It  is  cele-l 
brated  for  the  lines  of  defence  established  by  the  Duke  I 
of  Wellington,  to  repel  the  approach  of  the  French. 

Tor'rey,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Yates  co.,  on 
Seneca  Lake;  pop.  in  1870.  1,283. 

Torreya,  n.  [After  Dr.  T«»rn*v,an  American  botanist, 
B.  in  the  city  of  New  York.  179*  ]  (Rot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Taxacefe.  to  which  the  name  of  Stinking- 
Yews  has  been  given,  from  the  disagreeable  smell  given 
off  by  the  leaves  and  wood  when  bruised  nr  burnt.  They 
are  small  evergreen  trees  of  N.  America,  China,  or 
Japan,  atul  grow  from  20  to  50  feet  high,  with  two-ranked 
linear  nr  lanceolate  leaves  and  dioecious  flowers. 

Torricelli,  Evangelista,  a  celebrated  Italian  mathe¬ 
matician  and  philosopher,  u.  16o8,  at  Faenza ;  began  his 
education  under  the  Jesuits  there,  and  completed  it  at 
Rome;  was  invited  to  Florence  by  Galileo,  whom  he 
succeeded  as  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  academy 
of  Florence.  He  is  celebrated  as  the  discoverer  of  the 
barometer,  and  for  his  improvements  in  microscopes 
and  telescopes.  D  1647. 

Torricellian  Tube  anil  Vacuum.  See  Ba¬ 
rometer. 


to  twist  ]  Act  of  turning,  twining,  or  twisting;  the 
twisting  or  wrenching  of  a  body  by  the  exertion  of  a 
lateral  force. 

(Mech.)  That  force  by  which  a  thread,  ns  of  w  ire,  re¬ 
turns  to  a  state  of  rest  after  it  has  been  twisted  by  being 
turned  round  on  its  axis. 

(Geom.)  The  departure  of  a  curve  from  the  plane 
containing  three  consecutive  elements. 

Torsion  balance.  (Phys.)  See  Electrometer. 

Torsional,  (-tor' shun- a l,)  a.  Pertaining  or  relating 
to,  or  resulting  from,  torsion  ;  as,  torsional  force. 

Torsk,  Tusk,  Cusk,  n.  (Zool.)  Brosmius  vulgaris ,  a 
fish  of  the  family  Gadidie ,  abundant  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  about  2  feet  long,  and 
is  caught  in  the  same  manner  as  cod. 

Torso,  n.  [It.]  (Sculp.)  The  trunk  of  the  human  body; 
—  a  term  usually  applied  to  mutilated  6tatues  from 
which  the  head  and  limbs  are  broken. 

Tors'var,  or  Torzbukg,  a  tuwu  of  Transylvania,  20  m. 
from  Kronstadt.  Pop.  7,600. 

Tort,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tortus,  twisted.]  (Law.)  A 
wrongful  act,  for  which  an  action  will  lie  ;  a  form  of 
action  brought  for  the  redress  of  wrongs  not  arising 
from  breaches  of  contract. —  Blaclcstone. 

Torticol  lis, »/.  [From  Lat.  tortus,  twisted,  and  col- 
lam,  neck.]  (Med.)  Same  as  Wrt-neck,  q.  v. 

Tortilla,  (-teeVyd.)  n.  [Sp.l  A  kind  of  unleavened 
pancake  or  maize  meal,  baked  on  a  heated  hearth;  —  a 
favorite  comestible  among  the  Mexicans. 

Tortious,  (tor'shus.)  a.  [From  tort.]  Injurious;  done 
by  w’rong. 

(Law.)  Implying  tort. 

Tor'liously ,  adv.  In  a  tortious  manner;  wrongfully. 

Tor  t i vc,  «.  [From  Lat.  tortus.]  Twisted;  wreathed; 
as,  tiie  pine’s  tortive  grain. —  Shales. 

Tortoise,  ( tor'tois ,  or  tor'lis,)  n  [Fr.  tnrtue,  from  Lat. 
torqueo,  tortus,  to  wind,  to  tw  ist.]  (Zoiit.)  The  popular 
name  of  a  group  of  Chelonian  reptiles,  which  once  in¬ 
cluded  the  whole  order,  hut  is  now  much  restricted. 
The  popular  name  T.  is  never  given  to  the  marine  Che- 
lonians,  which  are  called  Turtles ,  and  although  it  is 
sometimes  given  —  generally  with  a  prefix,  as  Marsh  T., 
River  2\,  Fresh-water  T. —  to  the  kinds  which  inhabit 
fresh  water,  yet  when  used  by  itself,  it  is  commonly 
the  designation  of  what  are  distinctively  called  Land 
Tortoises,  which  belong  to  the  genus  Testudo  as  now  re¬ 
stricted,  and  the  genera  most  nearly  allied  to  it.  See 
Chelonia,  Terrapin,  Testudo,  Turtle,  Ac. 

(Mil.)  Same  as  Testudo,  q.  v. 

Tor'toiae-beet  Ic,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Cassida 

Tor  toise-shell,  n.  (Com.)  The  shell  of  the  Testudo 
imbricata,  separated  into  thin  plates,  and  used  for  a 
great  variety  of  decorative  purposes.  It  softeus  in  hot 
water,  aDd  if  theu  placed  in  metal  moulds,  may  he  im¬ 
pressed  with  any  ornamental  figures;  the  horn  being 
afterwards  immersed  in  cold  water,  the  figures  become 
permanent.  Razor-  and  knife-handles,  combs,  and  a 
variety  of  ornamental  articles  are  produced  l»y  this 
means.  T.  S.  is  so  called  because  formerly  all  the  che¬ 
lonia  were  confounded  under  the  general  name  of  Tor¬ 
toises. 

Torto'la,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  in  the  West  Indies, 
Lat.  18°  -4'  N.,  Lou.  64°  32'  W.  It  is  12  m.  long,  with 
a  breadth  of  4  m. 

Tor  to  na,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  on  the  Scrivia,  12  m.  from 
Alessandria.  Manuf.  Silk,  Ac.  Pop.  12,876. 

Torto'sa.  a  town  ot  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  on  the  Ebro,  42 
in.  from  Tarragona.  Manuf.  Paper,  glass,  Ac.  Pop.  21,000. 

Torts  burtf.  See  Tors var. 

Tor'trix.  or  Tort rir'iilnp,  v.pl.  [From  Lat.  t<>rtus, 
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twisted]  (Zool.) 
dopterous  in¬ 
sects,  com- 
prisingan  ex¬ 
tensive  group 
of  minute, 
generally 
dull  -  colored 
moths,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by 
thejr  broad, 
entire  fore¬ 
wings,  which 
form  a  trian¬ 
gle  with  the 
body  when  at 
rest  The  lar¬ 
va4  are  naked 
fleshy  grubs, 


A  genus  and  family  of  nocturnal  lepi- 


Fig.  2517.  — nest  of  the  tortrix. 
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TOUC 


TOUC 
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nil,  l  h  ,l  |,art'  ta,ie  "P  ",<’ir  al,°'le  in  a  I«*, 
^1,hu,,"arect  ,twl(  (*'■<-  *^517)  and  fastened 
with  Silken  threads,  forming  a  cylindrical  tube,  open  at 
each  end,  winch  thus  serves  them  lor  abode  and  food- 

nuTrf  r'T"'"'  tl,e  and  shoots  of  various 

plants,  tastening  several  ol  the  leaves  together  so  firmly 
as  to  impede  its  growth  ;  others,  again,  find  their  home 
in  the  pu  py  substance  ot  various  fruits,  particularly  the 
apple  and  plum.  J 

Tortu  ga,  [Sp.  Tnrtnrst,]  an  island  of  the  W.  Indies  be- 
longing  to  \  eiie/.nela,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  bo  m.  \V 

ol  Margarita,  lo  long,  and  8  wide. 

Tor  t  tiSa.  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  85  m.  S 
ot  Tihtirou. 

Tortuga,  an  island  off  the  N.W.  coast  of  llayti.  22  m. 


broad  ;  Lat.  20°  N.,  Lon  72°  30'  \V. 


long,  and  5  tn 

Torliigns,  an  island  of  the  \V.  Indies,  otf  the  N  E 
coast  ot  Cuba,  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of 
Nuevitas, 26  m  long,  and  6  broad. 

Tortu  gas,  a  group  of  islands  belonging  to  the  U. 
States,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  120  m 
,  s-'v-  uf  Cape  Kaneha.  the  S.  extremity  of  Florida ; 
Lat.  24  37'  N.,  Lou.  S3°  W.  They  are  10  in  number, on 
oneot  which,  called  Bush  or  Garden  Key,  is  a  light- 
house. 

Torltilous,  (tnrl'u-Ius,)  a.  (Nat.  Hist.)  Bulged  out 
at  intervals,  like  a  knotted  cord. 

Tortin>*e'%  a.  Same  us  Tortuous,  7.  v. 

Tortuos  ity,  n.  Same  as  Tortuousnkss,  7.  v. 

Tor  tuous,  Tortimsc',  a.  [Fr.  tortueux;  Lat.  tor - 
tuomis ,  lull  of  crooks  or  turns.]  Wreathed;  twisted; 
winding;  deflected;  bent  in  different  wavs;  as,  a  tortu¬ 
ous  road. — Deviating  from  right  or  straightforwardness ; 

r  wrong;  erroneous;  mischievous;  as,  a  tortuous  policy. 

'I  or  1 11  oils  I  y*  ado.  In  a  tortuous  manner. 

Tor  liioiisuoss.  Tortuos  ity,  n.  State  of  being 
tortuous,  twisted,  or  deflected ;  wreath;  flexure. 

Tort  (arable,  a.  That  may  be  tortured. 

Torture,  ( tort'chUr ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  tortura ,  from 
tortus,  to  twist.]  Acute  pain;  mental  or  bodily  anguish 
or  suffering;  torment;  pang;  agony;  as,  the  torture  of 
a  guilty  conscience. 

—In  a  legal  sense,  T.  designates  the  application  of  bodily 
pain  in  order  to  extort  confession  from  a  suspected  per* 
son  or  condemned  criminal.  Sometimes,  however,  al¬ 
though  improperly,  the  term  has  been  used  to  signify 
the  torments  to  which  condemned  criminals  have  sub¬ 
mitted,  as  part  of  their  punishment.  With  the  anciewt 
Homans,  it  was  only  practised  upon  the  bodies  of  slaves. 
Judicial  T.  formed  part  of  all  t lie  legal  systems  of  Eu¬ 
rope  wherein  the  Roman  law  was  adopted;  still,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  generally  had  recourse  to  until 
the  13th  century.  Hut  when  this  severe  form  of  pun¬ 
ishment  received  the  ecclesiastical  sanction,  its  employ¬ 
ment  became  painfully  general.  By  the  Inquisition  it 
was  resorted  to  upon  every  occasion,  and  under  its  most 
terrible  forms.  The  last  instance  of  T.  in  England  took 
place  in  1640,  and  was  abolished  in  Scotland  in  1708.  In 
France  it  was  partially  abolished  by  a  decree  of  Louis 
XVI.,  in  1780;  but  it  was  not  until  the  Revolution  that 
it  was  finally  swept  away.  Human  ingenuity  .seems  to 
have  been  boundless  in  the  invention  of  instruments 
capable  of  inflicting  the  most  exquisite  and  prolonged 
sufferings  by  means  of  T.  One  of  the  most  fearful  and 
most  commonly  resorted  to  was  the  Rack,  7.  v. 

— v.  a.  To  put  to  mental  torture;  to  pain  to  extremity; 
to  torment;  to  vex;  to  harass;  to  worry;  as, to  torture 
one’s  mind  with  jealous  doubts.  —  To  punish  judicially 
with  torture;  to  put  to  the  rack;  as,  to  torture  a  sus¬ 
pected  traitor. 

Tor'turer,  n.  Ono  who,  in  former  times, administered 
the  punishment  of  torture;  —  hence,  a  tormentor. 

Tor'tiirin^ly,  a  do.  So  as  to  torture,  torment,  or 
harass. 

Torturous,  (1 tort' yoor-us ,)  a.  Pertaining  or  relating 
to,  involving,  or  characterized  by  torture;  as,  torturous 
punishment. 

Tor'll  1 011s,  Tor'n  I oso,  a.  [From  Lat.  torus.]  ( Bot .) 
Resembling  a  knotted  cord;  tortuious. 

To  t  us,  n.  [Lat.,  a  protuberance.J  {Arch.)  The  semi¬ 
circular  moulding  at  the  base  of  a  column  (Fig.  050). 

( Bot.)  Same  as  Th  vL  vmus,  7.  v. 

Tory,  n.  [According  to  Archbishop  French,  a  name  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Irish  Rapparees,  who  robbed  and  plun¬ 
dered  while  professing  to  be  in  arms  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  royal  cause,  and  from  them  transferred,  about  the 
year  16S0,  to  those  who  sought  to  maintain  the  extreme 
prerogative  of  the  crown.]  {Eng.  l*ol.)  The  name  origi¬ 
nally  given  to  an  adherent  to  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  English  monarchy,  and  to  the  apostolicul  hie- 
rurchy;  —  opposed  to  Whig,  7.  v. ;  —  in  a  more  modern 
sense,  one  who,  in  political  bias  and  principles,  always 
leans  to  Church  and  State,  supports  the  regal,  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal,  and  aristocratical  institutions,  as  by  law  established, 
and  is  jealous  of  the  extension  of  democratic  power  and 
radical  constitutional  changes;  —  the  term  is  now  to  a 
certain  degree  extinct,  the  party-name  now  assumed 
being  that  of  Conservatives,  ns  opposed  to  the  Liberals. 

{Amer.  Hist.)  One  who.  in  the  Revolutionary  epoch, 
upheld  the  rights  of  the  British  crown,  and  favored  its 
claims  against  the  American  colonies;  a  Royalist;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  Whig. 

— a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Tories,  or  to  conserva¬ 
tive  principles  in  politics  or  religion. 

To  ryism,  (-127/1,)  n.  The  political  faith  and  principles 
professed  by  the  Tories. —  In  the  more  modem  sense, 
Conservatism,  as  opposed  to  Liberalism. 

Toss,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  tossed,  or  tost.)  [Her.  stossen  ; 
W.  tosiaw.]  To  fling  or  throw  with  the  hand;  —  partic¬ 
ularly,  to  throw  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  upward,  or 
to  fling  upward  ;  as,  to  loss  a  ball,  to  toss  a  penny  in  thej 
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air. —  To  lift  or  throw  up  with  a  sudden  jerk  or  violent 
motion;  as,  to  toss  up  the  head,  to  toss  a  person  in  a 
blanket.  —  To  cause  to  rise  and  tail :  or  to  move  one  way 
and  the  other;  to  make  to  upheave  and  to  subside  alter¬ 
nately*  as,  a  boat  is  tosseif  011  the  waves. — To  agitate, 
disturb,  harass,  or  make  restless  ;  as,  adversity  tosses  the 
temper.  — To  tumble  over;  to  keep  in  play;  as,  he  tossed 
over  the  books,  volume  by  volume. —  To  toss  off,  to  drink 
promptly  or  rapidly  ;  as,  lie  tossed  iff  bis  magnum  of 
claret.  —  To  toss  the  oars.  {NauL.)  To  salute,  by  throw¬ 
ing  the  oars,  blades  up,  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
t \7i.  To  be  tossed.  —  To  roll  and  tumble  ;  to  writhe; 
to  be  in  violent  commotiou  ;  as,  tossing  ami  tumbling 
from  one  side  to  the  other. 

To  toss  for ,  to  gamble  for;  to  throw  dice  for;  as,  to 
toss  for  drinks.  —  To  toss  up,  to  throw  a  coin  into  the 
air,  and  wager  on  which  side  it  will  drop  ;  as,  to  toss  up 
for  choice  of  ground. 

— n.  Act  of  tossing  ;  a  throwing  upward  or  with  a  jerk; 
as,  the  toss  of  a  pancake.  —  A  throwing  up  of  the  head 
with  a  jerk. 

Tos'*Kkr,  n.  One  who  tosses. 

Tos'sily,  adv.  Scornfully  ;  contemptuously. 

1  os  siii**’,  n.  Act  of  throwing  upward  ;  a  violent  com¬ 
motion  ;  a  sudden  rising  and  falling;  a  rolling  aud 
tumbling. 

Tos*'|>i>t,  n.  ^  An  habitual  toper;  a  drunkard. 

Tos'sy ,  a.  Tossing  the  head,  as  in  scorn  or  pride;  — 
hence,  supercilious;  proud;  contemptuous. 

Tost,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Toss,  7.  v. 

I  ot,  a.  Anything  wee  or  small;  —  used  as  a  term  of 
fondness. 

To'tol,  a.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  totalis ,  from  Lat  lotus,  all,  the 
whole.]  Whole;  full;  complete;  as,  the  total  amount, 
a  total  loss. 

— Integral  ;  not  divided.;  entire;  as,  total  responsibility. 

— n.  The  whole;  the  whole  sum  or  amount;  as,  to  form 
a  total. 

Totality,  11.  [Fr.  totality ;  L.  Lat.  totalitas.]  The 
whole  sum,  quantity,  or  amount. 

To'talize,  v.  a.  To  make  total,  entire,  or  complete. 

Totally,  adv.  In  a  total  manner;  wholly;  fully;  en¬ 
tirely  ;  completely  ;  thoroughly  ;  as,  the  tiling  is  totally 
impossible. 

To'talliess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  total. 

Tota'iia,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Murcia,  12  m.  from  Lorca; 
p<>p.  9,437. 

Tote,  v.  a.  [Etymol.  unknown.]  To  carry ;  to  bear;  to 
convey.  (Colloq.  U.  S.) 

— n.  [From  Lat.  totus ,  whole.]  All ;  the  complete  or  en¬ 
tire  body  or  amount.  (Colloq.) 

To'teili,  n.  A  rude  diagram  as  of  a  bird,  beast,  reptile, 
&c. ;  —  used  by  the  N.  Americau  Indians  as  a  symbolic 
appellation  of  a  family. 

T'otli'er.  A  colloquial  and  vulgar  contraction  of  the 
other. 

Tot  i  os  quo  ties,  ( to'she-cz  kwo’she-ez.)  [Lat.J  As 
often  as. 

To'tila,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  conquered  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  from  Justinian.  In  545-47  lie  was  de¬ 
feated  in  several  engagements  by  Belisarius;  but  after 
the  departure  of  that  general  he  regaiued  possession  of 
all  the  countries  he  had  formerly  taken.  Slain  in  bat¬ 
tle,  552. 

Tot/nes,  a  town  of  England,  in  Devonshire,  on  the  Dart, 
22  m.  from  Exeter ;  pop.  5,000. 

Totonieapan',  in  Mexico ,  a  town  of  Guatemala,  100 
in.  N.W.  of  Guatemala  ;  pop.  abt.  12,000. 

Totten  vi  lie.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Richmond 
co  ,  abt.  20  in.  S.W\  of  New  York. 

Tot  ter,  v.  a.  [A. S.  tealtian ,  tealtrian.]  To  vacillate: 
to  shake  so  as  to  threaten  a  fall ;  to  stagger  ;  as,  a  tot¬ 
tering  old  man.  —  To  shake;  to  reel ;  as,  “  Troy  totters 
to  her  fall.”  —  Dry  den. 

Tot'terer,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  totters. 

To 3 tie,  ( tot'tl ,)  v.  a.  Same  as  Toddle,  7.  v. 

To'ty,  n.  A  Polynesian  term  for  a  sailor  or  fisherman. 

Toucan,  (too'kan,)  n.  (Zool.)  See  Kamphastid/e. 

(A  strong  A  small  modern  constellation  of  the  S.  hem¬ 
isphere. 

Touch,  ( tuch ,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  toucher ;  It.  toccare ;  Lat. 
tango,  from  Gr.  thing gdno.]  To  come  close  to,  so  that 
no  space  intervenes;  to  come  or  l»e  in  contact  with;  to 
be  in  conjunction  with ;  to  put  the  hand,  finger,  loot,  or 
anything  else  on  or  against;  to  hit  or  strike  against ; 
to  meet;  to  be  a  tangent  to;  as,  to  touch  one’s  bat  in 
saluting.  —  To  perceive  by  the  & ense  of  feeling.  —  To 
arrive  at;  to  reach;  to  come  or  attain  to;  as,  “  I  have 
touched  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness.”  {Shahs.) 
—  To  concern  ;  to  relate  to;  to  have  reterence  or  regard 
to  ;  as,  your  remarks  do  not  touch  the  point  at  issue. — 
To  handle  slightly  ;  to  deal  with  gently  or  superficially. 
— To  meddle  or  interfere  with;  as ,  touch  not  anything 
without  iny  permission.  — To  move,  as  the  sensibility  ; 
to  melt;  to  mollify ;  to  soften  ;  to  affect,  as  the  mind  or 
sympathies;  as,  a  touching  incident.  —  To  make  an  im¬ 
pression  on  ;  to  have  a  tangible  effect  on  ;  as,  this  chisel 
will  not  touch  so  hard  a  wood.  —  To  mark  or  delineate 
with  slight  strokes;  as,  to  touch  a  sketch  in  crayons. — 
To  infect ;  to  seize  upon  in  someslight  degree ;  as,  a  per¬ 
son  touched  with  the  small-pox. — To  afflict,  distress,  or 
provoke;  to  treat  with  slight  or  contempt;  as,  he  was 
touched  to  the  quick.  —  To  strike  or  play  on,  as  a  mu¬ 
sical  instrument;  as,  “With  fairy  hands  she  touched 
the  strings.”  {Davies.)  —  To  perform,  as  a  musical  or 
concerted  piece ;  to  play  ;  as,  the  minstrels  touched  a 
lively  tune.  —  To  influence  by  impulse;  to  impel  forci¬ 
bly;  to  sway  ;  as,  do  not  think  to  touch  the  bent  of  bis 
disposition.  —  To  affect  with  partial  insanity;  —  seldom 
used  except  participially  ;  as,  he  appears,  at  times,  some¬ 
what  touched  in  his  head. 
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To  touch  up,  to  renovate,  or  improve  by  adding  slight 
touches,  emendations,  or  corrections;  to  repair;  to  re¬ 
store;  as,  to  touch  up  a  picture,  to  touch  pn  faded  com¬ 
plexion  by  means  of  cosmetics. 

v.  n.  To  c,»me  or  be  in  contact;  to  be  in  a  state  of  junc¬ 
tion  or  connection,  so  that  no  space  intervenes  ;  as,  two 
spheres  touch  only  at  points.  ( Jornsoi .;  —  To  bus  tell ;  to 
attach  to;  to  take  effect  on. — To  treat  anything  slightly 
or  desultorily  in  discourse  or  argument:  to  pass  com¬ 
ment  gently; —  frequently  before  on  or  upon;  as,  to 
touch  Incidentally  on  a  certain  topic. 

(j.Vaut.)  To  have  the  sails  so  set  that  they  shiver 
when  the  wind  comes  edgewuys  upon  them. 

To  touch  and  go.  (A' /ut.)  To  keep  the  ship  as  much 
in  the  wind’s  eye  as  possible.  —  To  touch  at,  to  call  at 
or  pay  a  brief  visit  to;  as,  the  ship  touched  at  the  Azores 
to  take  in  water.  —  To  touch  on  or  upon,  to  come  or  go 
to  for  a  short  time;  as,  to  touch  upon  the  enchanted 
coast.  —  Dryden. 

—n.  [Fr.  touche. J  Act  of  touching;  contact;  state  of 
being  touched;  the  junction  of  two  bodies  at  the  sur¬ 
face,  without  intervening  space;  as,  a  razor  wounds 
with  a  touch  that  is  scarcely  felt. 

Particular  relation  ;  personal  reference  or  application; 
as,  speech  of  touch  to  others.  {Bacon.)  —  Power  of  excit¬ 
ing  or  enlisting  the  affections  or  sensibilities.  —  An 
emotion,  affection,  or  passion  ;  as,  “One  touch  of  nature 
makes  the  whole  world  kin.”  (Shakx.)  —  Test;  that  by 
which  anything  is  examined;  tried  quality;  proof; 
criterion  ;  as,  “  He  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch.”  ( Mon¬ 
trose.)  —  A  stroke ;  as.  a  touch  of  sarcasm  ; — hence,  rail¬ 
lery  ;  animadversion;  reproof;  censure;  rebuke;  as,  a 
touch  of  conscience.  —  Single  act  or  stroke  of  a  brush  or 
pencil  on  a  drawing  or  picture;  as,  to  apply  the  finish¬ 
ing  touch.  —  Feature;  lineament;  portraiture;  as,  “  A 
son  . . .  the  very  same  in  every  touch.”  (Dryden.)  —  A 
hint ;  a  slight  notice;  a  suggestion  ;  an  insinuation  ;  as, 
to  give  a  touch  to  the  memory.  —  Act  of  the  band  on  an 
instrument  of  music ;  —  and  hence,  musical  notes ;  as,  a 
crisp  touch  on  the  violin.  — A  slight  essay;  a  brief 
sketch;  a  literary  bagatelle;  as,  a  sixpenny  touch . 
(Swift.) —  A  little;  a  modicum  ;  a  slight  quantity  inter¬ 
mixed  ;  as,  a  touch  of  the  Irish  brogue. 

(Physiol.)  One  of  the  five  senses.  It  is  not  confined 
to  any  particular  part  of  the  body,  like  the  other  senses, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  exists  in  all  parts  capable  of  per¬ 
ceiving  the  presence  of  a  stimulus  by  ordinary  sensation. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  modification  or  exaltation  of  common 
sensation  or  sensibility.  It  properly  belongs  to  the 
outward  covering  of  the  body,  the  skin,  but  is  also 
shared  in  a  minor  and  modified  degree  by  parts  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  which  are,  iudeed,  continuous  pro¬ 
longations  of  the  same  substance.  In  no  essential  par¬ 
ticular,  however,  is  it  to  be  distinguished  from  the  com¬ 
mon  sensibility  which  resides  in  the  deeper  organs  of 
the  body.  The  nerves  on  which  it  depends  are  the  same 
as  those  which  confer  ordinary  sensation  on  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  body.  There  are  certain  parts  111  which 
the  sense  of  T.  is  much  more  acute  than  in  others;  as 
the  tongue,  lips,  hands,  soles  of  the  feet,  Ac.  These  are 
more  abundantly  than  other  parts  studded  with  numer¬ 
ous  papilla?,  on  which  this  sense  mainly  depends.  Each 
papilla  is  abundantly  supplied  with  blood,  aud  also  con¬ 
tains  one  or  more  terminal  nerve-fibres,  on  which  its 
exquisite  sensibility  depends.  The  papillae  do  not  come 
into  direct  contact  with  external  objects,  but,  like  the  rest 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  skin,  are  covered  with  one  or  more 
layers  of  epithelium  forming  the  cuticle  or  epidermis. 
By  the  sense  of  touch  the  mind  is  made  acquainted  with 
the  size,  form,  and  other  external  characters  of  bodies. 
The  distinctness  and  intensity  of  a  sensation  in  the 
nerves  of  T.  depend  in  great  measure  on  the  degree  in 
which  the  mind  cooperates  with  the  feeling;  for  if  the 
mind  docs  not  thus  cooperate,  the  sensation  remains 
unperceived,  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  painful  sensation 
becomes  more  intolerable  the  more  the  attention  is  di¬ 
rected  to  it. 

(Paint  )  The  peculiar  handling  of  a  picture  common 
to  a  painter,  aud  by  which  his  works  may  be  known. 

(Mus.)  Characteristic  method  of  action;  style  of  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  keys  of  an  instrument  to  the  fingers  ;  as, 
a  light  touch;  also  the  manner  of  fingering  the  keys  of 
a  pianoforte. 

(Surg.)  In  obstetrics,  the  examination  of  the  mouth 
of  the  uterus  by  manipulation. 

(Shiji-huilding.)  The  middle  of  a  plank  worked  top 
and  butt,  or  in  anchor-stock  mode;  also,  the  uugular 
parts  of  the  stern-timbers. 

Touch  and  go,  just  enough  and  no  more;  within  a 
hair’s  breadth  ;  critically  close  or  near  ;  as,  it  was  touch 
and  go  whether  he  lived  or  died.  (Colloq.) 

Toucli'ahta,  a.  Tangible;  that  may  be  touched. 

Ton  c  li 'll  I>  tail  ess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  touch¬ 
able. 

Touch'-liole,  n.  The  vent  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  and 
of  smaller  fire  arms. 

Touchily,  ( tuch '-,)  adv.  In  a  touchy  manner;  techily ; 
with  irritation ;  peevishly;  with  morbid  susceptibility. 

Toiieli'iness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  touchy. 

roiicli'ing,  Affecting  the  sensibilities ;  pathetic; 
moving  ;  as,  a  touching  scene. 

— prep.  Concerning  ;  with  respect,  regard,  or  relation  to; 
as,  touching  your  remarks  I  have  no  reply  to  make. 

— n.  Touch  ;  the  sense  of  feeling. 

Touch'iiigly,  <*dv.  In  a  manner  to  touch  the  feelings 
or  move  the  passions;  pathetically. 

Tonch'-me-iiot,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Impatiexs. 

Toucli'-iieoille,  n.  Among  assayers,  a  small  bar  con¬ 
sisting  of  gold  and  silver  alloyed  with  various  definite 
proportions  of  copper;  whereby,  by  comparing  their 
color  and  streak  upon  a  piece  of  hard  black  stoue,  such 
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as  basalt,  with  that  of  alloys  of  the  precious  metals,  the' 
relative  quantity  of  gold  ami  silver  is  determined. 

Yoiicii'-|»n|>er.  n.  Paper  steeped  in  saltpetre,  which 
burns  slowly,  and  is  used  as  A  match  for  tiring  gun¬ 
powder  and  the  like. 

To il <»ll '-stone*  n.  Any  test  or  criterion  by  which  the 
qualities  And  merits  of  a  thing  are  tested;  as,  “Calamity 
is  man’s  true  touchstnnr." —  Beau.  and  Ft. 

(  Min.)  Same  as  Has \ site,  q.  r. 

Irish  touchstone.  (Min.)  Same  as  BasxLT,  q.  r. 

Tomdi'-w  nod,  n.  Decayed  wood  used  as  tinder  for 
catching  tire  from  a  spark. 

Touch  y,  a.  Unduly  or  morbidly  sensitive,  especially 
to  reproach  or  ridicule;  petulant:  peevish;  irritable; 
apt  to  take  fire  upon  trifling  provocation. 

Tou^li.  (t.iif,)  a.  (comp,  tougher;  superl.  toughest.) 
[A.  S  toh  ;  D.  tacit.)  1  hat  does  not  easily  or  ‘readily 
break,  yield,  or  undergo  separation  of  its  parts,  by  (h  aw¬ 
ing,  extending.  or  bending;  possessing  the  quality  of 
ductility  or  flexibility  without  brittleness;  yielding  to 
force  without  warping  or  breaking;  as,  tough  timber, 
a  tough  metal. —  Finn  ;  strong;  compact;  not  easily  in¬ 
jured  or  broken ;  capable  of  enduring  hardship  or  rough 
usage. 

‘‘He’s  t-nigh,  ma'am,  tough  is  J.  B.  Tough  audde-vilUh  sly." Dickens. 

— Stiff ;  rigid  ;  fibrous;  not  pliant  or  flexible;  not  tender; 
as,  a  tough  beef-steak,  a  tough  constitution  of  body.  — 
Viscous;  inspissated;  tenacious;  ropy;  not  readily  at¬ 
tenuated  or  separated;  tenacious;  as.  tough  glue  or  I 
gelatine.  —  Characterized  by  violence,  severity,  or  im¬ 
pressive  force  of  action  ;  as,  a  tough  struggle,  a  tough  de¬ 
bate  (Colloq  ) 

Tote li  on,  {turn.)  r.  n  To  grow  tough, or  move  tough ; 
as,  steel  toughens  by  hammering. 

— r.  u.  To  make  tough,  or  tougher. 

Tou^h  isli,  a.  Somewhat  tough  ;  as,  toughish  meat. 

Toil”  lily,  tuf'le ,)  adv.  In  a  tough  manner. 

Tonsil  liens,  tuf-f, )  n  State  or  quality  of  being  tough 

Tout,  (tool.)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Meurthe.  on  tlm 
Moselle,  13  m.  W.  of  Nancy.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  cathe¬ 
dral.  Man itf.  Calicoes,  muslins,  Ac.  Fop.  S,147. 

Tail  Ion,  i  V‘o’lawn>j.)  a  seaport  of  France,  being  the  sec¬ 
ond  naval  port  in  the  kingdom  :  dept.  Var,  at  the  bottom 
of  one  of  the  finest  harbors  of  the  Mediterranean,  32 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Marseilles,  and  190  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lyons. 
The  town  is  strongly  fortified,  being  surrounded  by  a 
double  rampart,  and  a  large  and  deep  ditch,  defended 
to  the  E.,  W..  and  N..  by  hills  covered  with  redoubts. 
Both  the  old  and  new  harbors  are  artificial.  The  latter, 
formed  by  hollow  and  bomb-proof  jetties  running  off 
from  the  E.  and  W.  sides  of  the  town,  is  sufficiently 
extensive  to  accommodate  30  sail  of  the  line,  as  many 
frigates,  and  an  equal  proportion  of  small  craft.  The 
entrance  is  shut  by  a  boom,  ami  it  is  never  ruffled  by 
any  wind  to  occasion  damage.  The  arsenal  of  7’.  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  Bagne.  instituted  in  1682, 
is,  from  want  of  room  on  shore,  established  on  board 
some  hulks;  it  is  occupied  by  criminals  condemned  to 
hard  labor  for  ten  years  and  under.  The  trade  of  the 
port  was  formerly  inconsiderable,  but  it  lias  been  yearly 
increasing  since  the  conquest  of  Algiers.  T.  was  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  besieged  by  Prince  Eugene  in  1707.  Having, 
in  1793.  been  delivered  up  by  the  Royalists  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Spaniards,  it  was  retaken  by  the  Republicans, 
after  a  siege  in  which  Napoleon  I.  gave  the  first  decided 
proofs  of  his  extraordinary  military  talents.  Fop.  79,642. 

Ton  Ion,  (<oo7n/i,)in  Illinois ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Stark 
co.,  35  m.  N.N  XV.  of  Peoria. 

Toulouse,  ( too  looz ',)  a  city  of  France,  cap.  of  the  dept, 
of  llaute-Garonne,  on  the  Garonne;  Lat.  43°  36'  N  ,  Lon. 
1°  27'  37"  E.  It  is  large  and  well  built,  and  Iias  many 
fine  public  buildings,  among  which  the  most  remarkable  j 
are  the  cathedral,  the  archbishop’s  palace,  and  the  town- 1 
house,  called  Capitol*  (Fig.  1122).  Manuf.  Silks,  wool- 1 
lens,  leather,  potteries,  iron  foundries,  Ac.  The  last 
battle  before  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  I.  was  fought  | 
here,  April  10,  1814.  between  the  French, under  Marshal 
Soult,  and  the  British,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Pip  130,423. 

Toupee,  Ton  pet,  (tdo-pa',)  n.  [Fr.  toupet.]  A  curl, 
or  artificial  tuft  <»r  lock  of  hair;  —  also,  a  small  wig. 

Tour.  ( toor ,  vulgarly  pron.  taun\)  n.  [Fr  ,  a  turn  ;  Ileb. 
tur ,  to  go  round. J  A  going  round;  —  hence, a  circuitous 
journey;  an  excursion;  a  ramble;  as,  the  tour  of  Eu¬ 
rope. —  A  circular  border  or  fillet  of  hair,  worn  on  the 
head,  especially  by  females. 

(Mil.)  A  turn;  anything  done  iu  the  order  of  routine; 
as.  a  tour  of  inspection. 

Tour  dt  force.  [Fr.]  A  feat  of  strength,  skill,  or 
dexterity. 

— r.  n.  To  make  a  tour;  to  go  on  a  tour. 

Totiraine,  (too* rain,)  a  former  prov.  of  France,  with  I 
Tours  for  its  capital.  It  now  corresponds  to  the  dept, 
of  Indre-ct- Loire. 

To ii rbi I  lion,  (todr-bil'yun.)  n.  [Fr.  tourhiUon ,  a  I 
whirlwind. J  (PymUchny.)  A  kind  of  ornamental  fire¬ 
work,  which,  when  lighted,  undulates  in  the  air,  and  I 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  fiery  scroll. 

Ton  rcoi  us*.  ( toor-go'u,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  the 
Nord,  8  m  from  Lille.  Mtnuf.  Cotton  and  worsted 
thread,  camlets,  plushes,  and  muslins.  IX>p.  28,908. 

Tourg: ii InefT.  See  p.  2409. 

Tourist,  (toor'ist,)  n.  One  who  makes  a  circuitous 
journey;  a  rambler  abroad  for  health  or  pleasure. 

Totir'maline.  (-lin,)n.  [Fr.J  ( Min.)  A  name  for  the 
more  perfect  forms  of  Schorl.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of 
silica,  alumina,  boracic  acid,  Ac.,  and  lias  been  divided 
by  Kammelsberg  into  five  sub-groups,  viz.:  1,  Magnesia 
T. ;  2,  Iron-magnesia  T. :  3.  Iron  or  Black  T. ;  4,  Iron 
manganese-lithia  T  ;  5,  Li  thin  T.  The  transparent  col¬ 
ored  varieties  are  sometimes  cut  into  ring-stones,  Ac., 


and  when  reduced  to  thin  slices,  are  much  valued  forTo'wardly,  n.  Apt;  docile;  tractable;  ready  to  do  or 
making  experiments  on  the  polarization  of  light,  and  learn  :  compliant  with  duty  ;  as,  a  towardly  youth, 
for  analyzing  the  optical  properties  of  other  minerals.  Vow  *l>oat,  ft.  A  boat  which  is  towed,  or  drawn  by  a 
The  Red  T.,  or  Rubellite ,  possesses  considerable  beauty. '  tow-line. 

The  finest  kinds  of  T.  are  brought  from  Brazil,  Ceylou,  —A  steam-tug  used  for  towing  other  vessels. 

Ava  and  Siberia.  Tow  'el.  n.  [Fr.  touaiUe  ;  Sp.  loalla,  from  leel.  ihvn,  to 

Tournament,  Tourney,  n.  [0.  Fr.  tournor,  from  wash.J  A  napkin  :  a  cloth  used  for  wiping  the  hands, 

tour ne r ,  to  turn,  to  wheel  round. J  (Chivalry.)  A  mar-  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  alter  washing,  and  for  other 

tial  sport  or  species  of  combat  performed  in  former  times  purposes. 

by  a  company  of  knights  and  cavaliers  on  horseback,  for  Tow  el  lillg.  n.  Cloth  for  making  towels. 


the 


purpose  of  exercising  and  exhibiting  their  prowess.  Tow  er,  h.  lA.  S.  tor ,  torr,  tur ;  Fr.  tour.]  A  lofty 
rage,  and  skill  in  arms.  A  T.  differed  from  a  joust,  in,  building,  of  a  square,  circular,  or  polygonal  form,  ami 


that  tlie  latter  was  confined  to  the  encounter  of  two 
persons  only.  As  chivalry  declined,  and  as  gunpowder 
revolutionized  the  art  of  war,  T.  gradually  died  out. 

Ton  may,  (tooPnai,)  a  fortified  town  of  Belgium,  prov 
of  Hainault,  28  m.  from  Moii-s,  on  the  Scheldt.  Manuf 
Carpets,  stockings,  caps,  with  woollen  uud  cotton  stuffs 
generally.  Pup.  44,778. 

Tourney,  (tur'ny.)  n.  Same  as  Tournament,  q.  v. 

— v.  n.  [O.  Fr.  tournoyer.]  To  tilt;  to  eucouuter  iu  tour¬ 
nament. 

Tourniquet,  (lur'nMre/,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tourner, 
to  turu.J  (Burg.)  A  bandage  which  may  be  tightened 
to  any  extent  by  means  of  a  screw,  so  as  to  exert  press¬ 
ure  upon  a  cushion  and  compress  the  arterial  trunks 
to  which  it  is  applied  ;  it  is  chiefly  used  to  prevent 
hremorrhage  iu  the  operation  of  amputation. 

Ton  rnois.  (tooFnwah.)  n.  [Fr..  from  the  city  of 
'Tours. ]  A  former  French  money  of  account,  worth  one 
frauc,  or  twenty  cents  American  ;  as,  a  livre  tournois. 

To  union,  (toor'wwng.)  a  town  of  Frauce,  dept,  of 
Ardeche,  near  the  Rhone,  48  in.  from  Lyon.  Manuf. 

Woollen  and  silk  fabrics.  l\tp.  5.648. 

Ton  run  re,  (tour  w •or',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  tourner ,  to 
turu.J  Contour;  figure;  shape.  —  A  lady’s  bustle. 

Ton  rims,  (tdor’noos,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Saone- 
et- Loire,  on  the  Saone,  19  in.  from  Macon.  Manuf. 

Silks,  beet-root  sugar,  Ac.  l*op.  5.896. 

Tourotikehatisk,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  E.  Siberia, 
govt,  of  Yeue&eisk,  on  the  Veuesc,  4,172  m.  E.  of  St. 

Petersburg,  and  only  50  S.  of  the  Arctic  circle  ;  pop.  9,178. 

Tours,  ( taors ,)  a  city  of  France,  cap.  of  the  dept,  of  Iu- 
dre-et- Loire,  on  the  Loire  and  the  Cher,  65  in.  from  Or¬ 
leans  It  hac: cathedral  remarkable  forits  lofty  spires,  or  ueien< 
an  episcopal  palace,  hotel-de-ville,  exchange,  prefecture.  Tow'eri 


and  numerous  schools  uud  learned  societies.  Manuf. 
Silk  stuffs,  woollens,  hosiery,  and  leather.  Tours  was 
t  lie  scene  of  the  repulse  of  the  Saracens  by  Charles  Mar¬ 
tel,  in  732;  and,  iu  subsequent  ages,  its  castle,  built  on 
a  rock,  served  more  than  once  ns  a  place  of  refuge  for 
the  royal  family  in  times  of  commotion.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  siege  of  Paris,  1870,  a  part  of  the  government 
of  the  Defence  Nationale  took  refuge  here,  but  on  the 
approach  of  the  Prussians,  the  seat  of  the  government 
was  transferred  to  Bordeaux.  Fop.  44,260. 

Tour'ville*  Anne-Hilariox  i>e  Cottentin.  Count  de, 
a  French  naval  commander,  born  iu  Normandy,  1647. 
became  captain  in  1667,  and  distinguished  himself  under 
D  Estrees  and  Huquesne  at  the  battles  of  Solebay  and 
Agosta.  In  1682-SS  he  participated  in  the  expeditions  to 


often  consisting  of  several  stories;  or,  a  building  raised 
above  the  main  edifice;  a  turret;  as,  the  Tower  of 
Nesle. — A  citadel ;  a  fortress;  as,  t lie  Tower  of  London; 
— hence,  by  analogy,  a  defender;  as,  **  the  King's  name 
is  a  tower  of  strength.” — (Bhuks.) 

— A  sort  of  high  head-dress,  worn  by  females  about  the 
end  of  the  17th  century ;  us,  44  lowers,  curls,  aud  perri- 
wigs.” — Hudibras. 

Round  t  >wer.  See  Round. —  Tower  bastion.  (Furtif.) 
See  Bastion. 

Tower  of  I/mdon.  (Eng.  Hist.)  In  feudal  days,  a 
powerful  fortress :  then,  and  for  long  after,  ft  state  prison 
of  gloomy  memories ;  now,  a  government  storehouse  and 
armory,  and  still,  iu  some  senses,  a  stronghold,  is  mii  ir¬ 
regular  quadrilateral  collection  of  buildings  on  rising 
ground  adjoiniug  the  Thames,  and  immediately  to  the 
east  of  the  city  of  London.  The  space  occupied  is  be¬ 
tween  12  and  13  acres,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by 
a  moat  of  lair  width,  hut  no  great  depth.  Usually,  the 
moat  is  dry,  but  the  garrison  have  the  power  of  flooding 
it.  Seen  from  without,  the  moat  is  bordered  within  by 
a  lofty  castellated  wall,  broken  by  massive  flanking- 
towers  at  frequent  intervals.  Within  this  wall  rises  a 
second  of  similar  construction,  but  greater  height ;  and 
within  this,  again,  are  the  several  barracks,  armories, 
Ac.;  and  in  the  centre  of  all.  the  lofty  keep  or  donjon 
known  as  the  White  Tower  (A,  Fig.  848),  once  the  court 
of  the  Plantagenet  kings 

Tower,  v.  n.  To  rise  above  other  objects ;  to  be  very 
high  or  lofty;  —  hence,  to  rise  or  fly  high;  to  soar;  as, 
li e  towers  above  bis  fellows. 

Towered.  Towery,  a.  Having  towers;  adorned 
or  defended  by  towers. 

in-,  p.  a.  Very  high  :  elevated ;  as,  a  towering 


height,  a  man  of  towering  stature.  —  Extreme;  violent ; 
j\xcessivp;  surpassing;  as,  he  flew  into  a  towering  rage. 

Tower  Hill,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Slielhy  co.,  al*t.  12  in.  S.W.  of  Shelbyville:  pop.  oil 
township,  abt.  500. 

Tower  II ill,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co..  25  m.  S.W.  of  Providence. 

Tow  erville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Crawford 
co.,  abt.  12  m.  S.  of  Yiroqua. 

Tow  It ee.  Ground -robin.  1'tie  w  ink.*.  (Zoui.) 
Names  commonly  applied  to  the  birds  composing  the 
genus  Fipilo,  family  Frinyillidte ,  distinguished  by  their 
bill  rather  stout,  feet  large,  the  claws  stout  and  curved, 
tail  considerably  longer  than  the  wings  ;  the  upper  parts 
generally  black  or  brown,  under  parts  white  or  brown. 


Tripoli  and  Algiers,  ami  became  vice-admiral  in  the  Le-  Tow  in^'.  w.  The  act  of  drawing  or  hauling  a  vessel 
vant  in  1  *589.  In  the  following  year  he  held  a  command,  forward  in  the  water  by  means  of  a  rope  attached  to 
under  D'Estrees,  in  the  flotilla  dispatched  to  Ireland  to  '  another  vessel,  or,  if  on  a  canal,  to  a  horse  or  horses, 
aid  the  cause  of  James  II.  In  1692  he  was  totally  de-  Tow-line,  Tow-rope,  n.  (Haul.)  A  small  hawser, 
feated  by  the  English  fleet,  at  La  Hogue;  but  lie  sub-,  employed  iu  towing  a  ship,  barge,  Ac. 
sequently  inflicted  considerable  damage  upon  British  Town,  n.  [A.  S.  tun.  from  tynan,  to  inclose ;  Teel,  tun,  a 

pleasure-garden;  W.  din .  a  camp;  Gael.  dun.  a  fortress.] 
Originally,  a  collection  of  huts  or  houses  inclosed  with 


shipping  in  Portugal.  D.  1701. 

Tonne,  n.  A  hauling;  a  pulling;  a  rumpus;  a  shindy. 

— i*.  a.  mid  ft.  [Probably  from  b-ase.]  To  pull;  to  haul; 
to  drag;  —  hence,  to  make  a  disturbance. 

Tousle*  (tow'zt,)  v.a.  [Diin.  of  tausc.]  To  pull,  haul, 
or  drag  about ;  to  tumble;  to  throw  into  entanglement 
or  disorder.  (Colloq.  and  vulgar.) 

Tons-Ies-niois.  n.  See  Canxa. 

Toussaint  I/Ouverture.  See  L'Ouyerture 

(T0USS  AIN’T). 

Tow,  (to,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  teogan ,  tenn ;  Fr.  tnuer.]  To  draw 
or  drag,  as  a  boat  or  ship,  through  the  water  by  means 
of  a  rope,  either  from  another  vessel  or  from  the  shore. 

— n.  [Icel.  toga ,  to  pull. J  The  coarse  and  broken  part 
of  flax  and  hemp,  separated  from  the  finer  part  by  the 
process  of  hatchelling.  —  Act  of  towing,  or  state  of 
b«*ing  towed:  —  principally  used  in  the  expression  to 
take  in  tow ,  in  other  words,  to  tow,  as  a  ship. 

of 


walls,  palisades,  or  hedges  for  safety. —  Hence,  specifi¬ 
cally,  any  collection  of  houses  larger  than  a  village,  and 
not  incorporated  as  a  city.  —  In  England,  any  collection 
of  houses  to  which  belongs  a  market,  and  which  is  not 
an  episcopal  city  :  in  a  general  sense,  a  borough.  —  The 
collective  number  of  inhabitants  resident  iu  a  town;  as, 
the  town  raised  three  regiments  during  the  war. —  A 
township.  (Local  U.  S.)  —  In  England,  the  court-eud  of 
London,  or  the  people  who  originate  and  give  currency 
to  the  fashions,  tastes,  and  opinions  of  the  day ;  as,  town 
begins  to  fill  about  the  beginning  of  February.  —  The 
metropolis  or  any  large  city  or  its  inhabitants,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  country ,  or  the  people  in  it;  as,  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  town,  to  go  to  town. 

Man  about  town , a  fashionable  idler;  a  man  of  pleasure. 
Town'-clerk.  n  An  officer  who  acts  as  custodian  of 
Towage,  ( lo'uj.)  n.  [Fr.  touaye. j  Act  of  towing.  —  I  civic  or  municipal  records,  and  enters  all  the  official 
Fees  paid  for  towing.  I  proceedings  of  a  city,  town,  or  borough. 

Tow  anien'sing:.  in  Pwnsi/lvania ,  a  township  of  Tow n'er's,  in  Xew  York,  a  post-village  of  Pntnam  co., 
Montgomery  co. ;  petp.  abt.  1,400.  abt.  90  in.  S.  of  Albany. 

Towan'da.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Town'-liall,  n.  [town  and  7ca7/.]  A  town-house;  a 
McLean  co ,  7  in.  X.E.  of  Bloomington  ;  pop.  abt.  1.400.  guild-ball;  a  public  building,  or  a  large  room  in  a 
Towanda,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Otoe  co.  building,  used  for  transacting  official  business. 
Towanda.  iu  I^.nnsytvania,  a  post-borough  and  town-  Town  •house,  n.  A  dwelling-house  iu  town,  in  dis- 
sliip,  cap.  of  Bradford  co.,  120  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg  ;  tinction  from  a  country-house.  —  A  town-hall.  (US) 
pop.  abt.  2,000. — A  creek  which  flows  into  tin*  N.  branch  Town  isli,  a  Resembling,  or  partaking  of  the  cliarac- 
of  ibe  Susquehanna  River  near  Tow  mdain  Bradford  Co.  teristics  of,  a  town;  having  reference  to  the  inhabitants 

Toward,  Tow  ards,  prep.  [A  S.  toward ,  tnweard,  |  of  a  town, 
coming]  In  the  direction  of  or  to;  as,  he  went  towards  I  Town  kino,  in  Sew  lor  A,  a  post- village  of  Erie  co., 
home. — Regarding;  with  respect  or  direction  to;  touch- 1  15  m.  E  of  Buffalo. 

ing:  —  in  a  moral  sense;  as,  if  I  feel  no  love  toward  him.  Towns*  in  Georgia,  a  N  E.  co.,  bordering  on  N.  Caro- 
I  bear  no  enmity.  —  Nearly;  about :  little  more  or  less  |  lina;  area.  300  sq  m.  It  is  drained  by  the  Hiawassee 


than  ;  as,  he  is  toward  fifty  years  of  age.  —  With  ideal 
tendency  to;  as,  he  looks  forward  towards  better  days. 
(Note.  Both  forms  of  the  word  are  in  good  use  by  ele¬ 
gant  writers.) 

— adv.  Near;  at  hand;  nigh  approach  ;  in  a  state  of  pre¬ 
paration. 

To  ward,  a.  [A  S.  toweard.]  Apt ;  docile;  ready  to  do  or 
learn  ;  —  opposed  to  f rowan!  ;  as,  a  toward  scholar. 

To'ward linens,  To'wardness,  n.  Quality  of 
being  towardly. 
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River.  Surface,  partly  mountainous.  Chp.  Hiawassee. 
/bp.  in  1870.  2.780. 

Town  send,  in  Ddawar *,  a  post-village  of  New  Castle 
co.,  29  m.  S.W.  of  Wilmington. 

Townsend,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Middlesex  co.,  40  m.  W.N.W.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  iu 
1870.  1,962. 

Townsend,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Huron  co.,  7  m. 
from  Norwalk;  pop  abt.  2.000. —  A  post-township  of 
Sandusky  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 
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Townsend  flurhor,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-vil- 
»•*£«  »»f  Middlesex  co.,  4 2  m.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

row n 'send vi lie.  in  Xew  York,  a  post-village  of  Se¬ 
neca  CO.  ;  pap.  a  l»t.  300. 

Towns  folk,  (-/ok,)  n.  People  of  a  town  or  city. 

■  on  11  sheml,  in  Vermont, n  post-village  and  township 
ot  \\  indliani  co.,  yo  m.  S.  of  Montpelier  ;  pop.  abt.  1,(560. 

I  own  sliip.  n.  The  district  or  territory  belonging  to 
a  town.— The  public  lands  of  the  U.  States  are  surveyed 
first  into  tracts  called  townships,  being  lit  extent  6  in. 
square.  The  subdivisions  of  the  T.  are  called  sections , 
each  1  in.  square  and  containing  640  acres;  those  are 
subdivided  into  quarter-sections ,  and  from  that  into 
lots  of  40  acres  each. 

Townsman,/*.;  pi.  Townsmen.  An  inhabitant  of  a 
town;  a  fellow-citizen.  —  In  New  England,  a  Select¬ 
man,  q.  v. 

Town  -talk,  (- lawk ,)  n.  The  common  talk  of  a  place, 
or  the  object  of  public  conversation;  as,  her  conduct 
was  the  town-talk. 

Town  ward.  Tow n' wards,  adv.  Toward  a  town  ; 
in  the  direction  of  a  town 

Tow-patll,  Tow  ing-path.  n.  A  path  alongside 
a  canal,  Ac.,  used  by  men  ami  borses  that  tow  boats. 

Tow  -rope,  n  See  Tow  line. 

Tow'ser.  Tow  zer,  Toti  zer,  n.  [From  touse .]  A 
common  name  tor  a  watch-dog. 

To  w  son  t ow  il.  ill  Maryland,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Baltimore  co  ,  7  in.  N.  of  Baltimore. 

Towy,  (foV,)  a.  Composed  of,  or  resembling  tow. 

Tox  away  Stiver,  in  X’.  Carolina ,  flows  into  the  Sa¬ 
vanna  River  from  Pickens  dist. 

Toxic,  Toxical,  (toks’i A--/,)  a.  [From  Lat.  toxicum ; 
Gr.  btxikwi.]  Poisonous;  having  reference  to  poison. 

Toxicological.  (- loj'ik -,)  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
toxicology. 

Toxicologist,  (-kol'o-jfst.)  n.  One  skilled  in  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  toxicology  ;  the  writer  of  a  treatise  on  poisons. 

Toxicology,  n.  [Or.  tox  ikon,  pertaining  to  a  bow 
ami  arrow  (and  as  arrows  were  frequently  poisoned, 
hence  a  poison ),  ami  logos,  doctrine.]  That  branch  of 
medico-chemical  science  which  treats  of  poisons  and 
their  antidotes,  or  of  the  morbid  and  deleterious  effects 
of  excessive  and  inordinate  doses  ami  quantities  of  drugs 
and  medicines,  commonly  called  poisoning. 

Tox'oiloii,  (to Ar«-,)  n.  [Gr.  Paeon . ,  a  bow,  ami  odous , 
odontos .  a  tooth.]  (Pal.)  An  extinct  genus  of  quadru¬ 
peds  connecting  the  pachydermal  with  the  rodent  order, 
and  distinguished  by  the  curved  form  of  the  teeth.  The 
only  species  known  (T.  platen  sis)  was  as  large  as  the 
hippopotamus,  ami  appears  to  have  been  restricted  to  the 
warmer  parts  of  S.  America. 

Toy.  n.  [Sansk.  tor,  to  play;  W.tegan,  a  bauble.]  A 
child's  plaything;  a  bauble.  —  A  tiling  that  affords  di¬ 
version,  but  which  is  of  no  real  worth ;  a  bagatelle ;  a 
trifle;  a  knick-knack.  —  A  trivial  matter. —  A  quaint 
fancy;  an  odd  conceit ;  a  wliimsey. — Amorous  dalliance; 
play;  sport;  pastime* 

— v.  «.  To  wanton;  to  dally  in  an  amorous  manner;  to 
trifle;  as,  to  toy  with  a  woman. 

Toy  er,  n.  One  who  toys  or  trifles. 

Toy'ingJy,  adv.  In  a  playful  or  toying  manner. 

Toy'islily,  adv.  In  a  toy  is  h  manner. 

Toy 'fall  ness,  n-  State  or  quality  of  being  toyish. 

Toy 'mail.  n. ;  pi.  Toymen.  A  dealer  in  toys. 

To'ziness,  n  State  or  quality  of  being  tozy.  (R.) 

To z  y.  u.  Soft,  like  wool  that  has  been  teased.  (R.) 

Tracmlie.  ( trak’a-dee ,)  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  seaport-town 
of  Sydney  co.,on  St.  George’s  Bay,  115  m.  N.E.  of  Halifax. 

Trace,  (trds,)  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  traccia  ;  L.  Lat.  tracca,  from 
Lat.  tractus ,  a  drawing.]  A  delineation;  a  mark  left  by 
anything  passing;  a  footprint:  a  track;  a  vestige;  as, 
the  trace  of  a  deer.  —  A  mark,  impression,  or  visible  ap¬ 
pearance  of  anything  left  when  the  tiling  itself  no 
longer  exists;  remains;  tokeu ;  as,  a  people  without 
any  traces  of  laws  or  religion. 

(Fort.)  The  plan  of  a  work. 

— pi.  In  a  harness,  the  straps,  chains,  or  ropes  by  which 
a  carriage,  sleigh,  wagon,  Ac.,  is  drawn  by  borses. 

Trace,  v.  a.  [Fr.  tracer ,  from  Lat.  tractare.]  To  pass 
through;  to  walk  over;  as.  to  trace  a  street.  —  To  mark 
out;  to  draw  or  delineate  with  marks;  particularly,  to 
copy,  as  a  drawing  or  engraving,  by  taking  a  duplicate 
of  the  lines  oil  a  thin  sheet  of  paper.  —  To  follow  by 
tracks  or  footsteps ;  to  follow  by  some  mark  that  has 
been  left  by  something  which  lias  gone  before;  as,  to 
trace  an  Indian  by  bis  trail. — To  follow  with  exactitude; 
as,  **  tracing  word  by  word.” — Denham. 

Traceable,  (trut'a-bl,)  a.  That  may  be  traced. 

Trace'ably,  adv.  In  a  traceable  manuer. 

Tracer,  ( trd'ser ,)  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  traces, 
or  follows  by  marks. 

Trachea,  ( trd'ke-ah ,)  n. ;  pi.  Tiuctif.e.  [L.  Lat ,  from 
Gr.  trachys ,  rough. J  (Anal.)  The  cartilaginous  and 
membranous  canal  (Fig.  425)  through  which  the  ait- 
passes  into  the  lungs,  commonly  known  as  the  wind¬ 
pipe.  Its  upper  part  is  called  the  larynx,  the  upper¬ 
most  and  smallest  part  of  which  is  called  the  epiglottis, 
being  over  the  glottis  or  mouth  of  the  larynx,  and  serv¬ 
ing  to  close  the  passage  to  the  lungs  in  the  act  of  swal¬ 
lowing.  (See  L\RYNX.)  From  the  lower  end  of  the 
larynx  the  canal  takes  the  name  of  f,  or  uspna  arteria, 
and  extends  so  far  down  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  vertebra 
of  the  back,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which 
are  the  right  and  left  bronchial  tubes.  Like  the  larynx, 
it  is  formed  of  cartilages,  united  to  each  otliei  by  means 
of  verv  elastic  ligamentous  fibres.  It  is  also  furnished 
with  fleshy  or  muscular  fibres,  some  of  which  pass 
through  its  whole  extent  longitudinally,  while  others 
are  carried  round  it  in  a  circular  direction;  and  In-nce 
it  muy  bhorteu  or  lengthen  itself,  or  contract  or  dilate 
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its  passage.  Tlius  a  passage  for  the  air  is  constantly 
kept  opeu.  and  we  are  enabled  to  receive  and  expel  it  in 
greater  or  less  quantity,  or  with  more  or  less  velocity, 
as  in  8ingingor  declamation.  It  is  supplied  with  a  great 
number  ol  small  glands,  which  discharge  a  mucous 
fluid  on  its  inner  surface. 

(Bot.)  A  spiral  vessel. 

Tracery,  (Ird'ser-y,)  n.  (Arch.)  The  ornamental  stone¬ 
work  in  the  upper  part  of  Gothic  windows,  formed  by 
the  ramifications  of  the  mullions,  (Fig.  2518);  also  the 
decorations  of  corresponding  character  which  are  abun¬ 
dantly  used  in  Gothic  architecture  on  panellings,  ceil¬ 
ings,  Ac.  These  beautilul  forms  vary  with  every  vari¬ 
ety  of  Gothic  architecture.  In  the  ’Renaissance  styles 
no  attempt  has  beeu  made  to  develop  any  new.  iorms 


of  tracery,  and  for  the  most  part  they  have  not  em¬ 
ployed  this  feature  at  all,  the  windows  being  again  re¬ 
duced  to  mere  apertures,  which  not  unfrequent ly  dis¬ 
figure  the  whole  design. 

Tra'ch  cal,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the 
trachea. 

Tra'clieocelc,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  tracheia,  the  wind¬ 
pipe.  and  kite,  a  tumor.]  (Med  )  An  enlargement  of 
the  thyroid  gland. 

Tracheotomy,  ( trak-ke-nt'o-me .)  n.  [Gr.  tracheia.  and 
temno,  I  cut.]  ( Surg .)  The  operation  of  cutting  into 
the  trachea,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  air  into  the 
lungs  W'hen  the  upper  part  of  the  air-passages  is  di¬ 
stracted.  or  for  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  from 
the  trachea.  It  is  necessary  in  many  diseases,  and, 
though  not  without  danger,  it  is  often  the  means  of  af¬ 
fording  instant  relief.  After  the  opening  is  effected,  a 
small  silver  tube  is  introduced,  through  which  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  breathing  is  carried  on. 

Track  i  t  is,  n.  [Lat.J  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
trachea. 

Trachyte,  (Ird'kit,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  trachys ,  rugged.] 
(Min.)  A  variety  of  lava  which  is  often  porphyritic, 
and  when  containing  hornblende  and  augite  passes  into 
varieties  of  trap,  as  basalt,  greenstone,  dolerite,  Ac. 

Tracing,  n.  [From  trace.]  Act  of  one  who  traces; 
especially,  the  act  of  copying  the  line  of  a  drawing 
superimposed  on  thin  paper.  —  A  course;  a  regular 
track  or  path.  —  A  mechanical  copy  of  an  original,  pro¬ 
duced  by  following  its  lines,  through  the  aid  of  a  trans¬ 
parent  medium. —  Fairholt. 

Tra'ciugr-paper,  n.  A  transparent  paper,  wlucli  en¬ 
ables  a  print  <»r  drawing  to  be  clearly  seen  when  it  is 
passed  over  it,  and  will  allow  the  pencil  or  pen  to  be 
used  in  producing  a  fac-simile,  by  following  the  lines  of 
the  original. —  Fairholt. 

Track,  n.  [Fr.  trace ,  from  Lat.  tractus — traho,  to  draw.] 
A  mark  left  by  something  that  has  passed  along;  as.  the 
track  of  a  carriage,  the  track  (or  wake)  of  a  ship.  —  A 
mark  or  impression  left  by  the  foot,  either  of  man  or 
beast;  footprint:  trace;  as,  the  blood-hounds  were  set 
on  his  track.  —  A  road  ;  a  beaten  path  or  passage;  as,  he 
pursued  the  straight  track. — Way  ;  course;  as,  the/racA* 
of  a  comet. 

(Civ.  Engin.)  The  permanent  way  of  a  railroad  ;  as, 
the  engine  got  off  the  track.  —  Track-master,  one  who 
has  charge  of  a  railroad  track. 

— r  a.  To  follow  the  guidance  of  a  trace,  or  of  footprints  ; 
to  pursue  a  trail ;  as,  to  track  an  Indian. 

(Xaut.)  To  tow  ;  to  draw  a  vessel  or  boat,  by  a  line 
reaching  from  her  to  the  shore  or  bank. 

Trackage,  (triik'aj.)  n.  A  drawing  or  towing. 

Track  er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  w  hich,  tracks. 

Trackless,  a.  Having  no  track. 

Track'-road,  n.  A  towing-path. 

Track '-scout,  n.  Same  as  Treckschctt,  q.  v. 

Tract,  n.  [Lat.  tractus ,  from  traho ,  tractum ,  to  drag 
along.J  Anything  drawn  out  or  extended.  —  A  region  ; 
a  quantity  of  land  and  water,  of  indefinite  extent;  as, 
a  tract  of  ground.  —  A  composition  shorter  than  a  trea¬ 
tise,  in  which  some  particular  object  is  treated,  generally 
in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet;  as,  a  religious  tract. — Con¬ 
tinuity;  length;  extent;  as,  a  tract  of  time. 

Tract  Society,  a  society  for  printing  and  promotingthe 
sale  of  religious  books.  The  first  English  society  of 
the  kind  was  established  in  1701.  The  first  in  America 
was  the  Methodist  Hook  Concri-n,  originally  established 
in  Philadelphia,  and  which  issued  its  first  publication 
in  17S9.  At  the  present  day  almost  every  religious  de¬ 
nomination  has  its  Tract  or  Publication  Society,  and 
many  of  them  issue  a  large  number  of  publication. 
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TraclaSH’ity,  Traot'ablt-noss.  n.  [I,.  Lat  trac- 

tabiUlas.)  state  or  ijUulil)  o!  being  tractable,  docile,  or 
manageable;  docility. 

I  rad  attic*,  a.  [Lat.  tract  a  bit  ic,  from  trade ,  to  lead 
oi  tmii die. J  1  hat  may  he  easily  led,  managed,  or  taught ; 
governable;  teachable;  docile;  as,  a  tractable  child,  a 
tractublc  beast. — That  may  he  handled;  tangible;  leasa¬ 
ble;  practicable;  as,  tractable  ideas. 

Tractably.  adv.  In  a  tractable  or  docile  manner. 

I  ractil  rianism,  n.  ( Theol .)  Same  as  Puseyism 
See  Pi set. 

I  ractile,  ( trukt'U ,)  a.  [From  Lat.  tractum,  to  draw.] 
Ductile;  that  may  be  draw  n  or  spun  out  in  length  ;  as, 
a  tractile  substance. 

Tractll  ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  tractile;  ductility. 

I  ruction,  (tri/dshun.)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tractus,  a 
draw  ing  J  Act  of  draw  ing,  or  state  ol  being  drawn  — 
A  drawing  toward ;  attraction;  gravitation. 

Angle  4, f  T.  (Mech  )  The  angle  which  the  plane  of 
the  traces  makes  with  the  ground  upon  which  any  laxly 
is  moving. —  T.  engine,  a  kind  of  locomotive  engine  for 
drawing  heavy  vehicles  upon  common  roads. 

Tract 'i  ve,  a.  That  pulls  or  draws  along;  attracting. 

Tract  or,  n.  [L.  Lat.]  That  which  draws,  or  is  used 
for  drawing. 

— pi-  (Med  )  Small  bars  of  metal  which  were,  formerly, 
supposed  to  possess  certain  metallic  pow  ers,  and  to  cure 
painful  affections  ami  tumors  by  being  drawn  over  the 
part. 

Tract'rix.  Tract'ory.  n.  [From  Lat.  tractum .] 
(Grom.)  A  transcendental  curve  generated  mechanically 
by  a  small  weight  attached  to  a  string,  the  other  ex¬ 
tremity  of  which  is  draw  n  along  a  fixed  line. — Huygens. 

Tra  cy,  ill  Indiana,  a  village  of  Huntington  co.,  10  ni. 
S.E.  of  Huntington. 

Tracy  <’ity*  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co., 
95  m  S  S.E.  of  Naslivilic. 

Tra  cy  villc.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Wayne  co., 
1  m.  E.  ot  lioiiesdale. 

Trade,  n.  (Sp.  train,  traffic,  from  L.  Lat.  tractare,  to 
bargain.]  Commerce;  traffic;  barter;  act  or  calling 
of  exchanging  commodities  by  barter,  or  the  business 
of  buying  and  selling  for  money;  especially,  the  barter 
or  purchase  and  sale  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
either  by  wholesale  or  retail.  —  The  business  which  a 
person  has  learned,  and  which  he  carries  on,  for  obtain¬ 
ing  a  subsistence,  or  for  the  acquisition  of  profit ;  occu¬ 
pation  :  particular  employment,  whether  manual  or 
mercantile,  as  distinguished  from  the  liberal  arts  and 
learned  professions,  and  from  agriculture;  as,  the  trade 
of  a  carpenter. — Business  carried  on  ;  occupation  ;  —  in 
a  somewhat  contemptuous  sense;  as.  to  cheat  people  is 
bis  trade.  —  Instruments  of  any  occupation  —  Habitual 
exercise;  custom:  habit;  standing  practice:  as,  “  Thy 
sin’s  not  accidental,  but  a  trade.”  (Shaks.)  (R.) — A  coin 
pany  or  firm  of  persons  associated  in  the  same  business 
or  occupation;  as,  no  credit  is  the  rule  of  the  trade. 

Domestic,  home,  or  inland  trade,  the  exchange,  or 
buying  and  selling,  of  goods  within  thecountry  in  which 
they  were  produced  or  manufactured. — Carrying  trade , 
that  branch  of  commerce  which  has  reference  to  the 
carriage  or  transportation  of  goods  by  water.  —  Foreign 
trade,  the  exportation  and  importation  of  commodities, 
or  the  exchange  of  the  products  of  different  countries. — 
Retail  trade,  the  buying  and  selling,  or  exchange,  of 
goods  in  small  parcels. —  Wholesale  trade ,  commercial 
transactions  in  wdiich  commodities  are  bought  and  s«>ld 
or  exchanged,  by  the  package,  or  in  large  quantities. — 
Board  of  Trade,  in  England,  a  department  of  the  govt, 
having  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  pertaining  to  trade 
or  commerce. — Free  trade,  an  exchange  of  commodities 
between  nations,  free  from  fiscal  restrictions. 

— v.  n.  To  be  engaged  in  trade  or  traffic  ;  to  barter,  or  to 
buy  and  sell ;  to  deal  in  the  exchange,  purchase, or  sale 
of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  or  anything  else  ;  to 
bargain  ;  to  carry  on  commerce  as  a  business. — To  buy 
and  sell  or  exchange  property,  iu  a  single  instance. — 
To  act  merely  for  money. 

— v.  a.  To  buy  and  sell,  or  exchange  in  commerce;  as, 
to  trade  products.  —  To  barter;  to  exchange;  to  swap; 
as.  to  trade  hats.  (U.  S.) 

Traile'-mark,  n.  (Law.)  A  symbol,  emblem,  or 
mark,  which  a  tradesman  puts  upon,  or  wraps  or 
attaches  in  some  way  to,  the  goods  he  manufactures  or 
has  caused  to  be  manufactured.  It  may  be  in  any  form 
of  letters,  words,  vignettes,  or  ornamental  design. 
Newly-rK:ognized  words  may  form  a  trade-mark.  A 
common  name  of  an  article  and  of  a  place  may,  by  com¬ 
bination,  become  a  trade-mark.  Alien  merchants  and 
traders  have  the  same  right  of  protection,  in  regard  to 
their  trade-mark  as  citizens.  No  property  can  be  ac¬ 
quired  in  words,  marks,  or  devices  which  denote  the 
mere  nature,  kind,  and  quality  of  articles.  Mere  varia¬ 
tions  of  arrangement  of  a  trade-mark,  with  secondary 
additions  and  omissions,  will  justify  an  injunction. 
While  there  may  be  striking  differences  in  trade-marks, 
yet  if  in  the  last-made  there  is  an  ingenuity  which  would 
deceive,  the  court  will  interfere.  Where  injury  is  not 
probable,  an  injunction  will  not  be  granted;  nor  will 
damages  be  given  where  no  sales  of  goods  covered  by  a 
forged  trademark  have  taken  place.  A  simulated  arti¬ 
cle  may  be  equal  in  value  to  that  covered  by  the  true 
mark,  but  still  it  will  be  enjoined  while  it  is  covered  by 
an  imitation  mark.  Although  intermediate  buyers  may 
know-  the  difference  between  true  and  false,  yet  if  re¬ 
tailers  will  be  deceived, an  injunction  and  damages  may 
be  had.  Where  goods,  with  a  false  mark,  are  made  for 
a  foreign  market,  an  injunction  will  stop  them.  In¬ 
junctions  have  been  granted  where  there  have  beeu 
parties  of  the  same  name,  and  the  similarity  of  trade¬ 
marks  carried  the  conclusion  of  simulation.  A  party 
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runs  a  chance  of  affecting  his  right  to  a  trade  mark  by 
non-use,  by  forbearance  in  suing  protectively,  and  by 
adopting  a  new  one. — Bouvier .  Since  1877,  T.  M.  are 
protected  by  treaty  bet  ween  U.  S.  and  England. 

Trade'-price,  n.  A  lower  price  allowed  to  members 
of  the  same  trade,  or  by  wholesale  dealers  to  retailers. 

Trail 'er,  «.  {Law.)  One  who  makes  it  his  business 
to  buy  merchandise,  or  goods  and  chattels,  and  to  sell 
the  same  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit.  The 
quantum  of  dealing  is  immaterial,  when  an  intention  to 
deal  generally  exists.  Questions  as  to  who  is  a  trader 
most  frequently  arise  under  the  bankrupt  laws;  and 
the  most  difficult  among  them  are  those  cases  where 
the  party  follows  a  business  which  is  not  that  of  buying 
and  selling  principally,  hut  in  which  he  is  occasionally 
engaged  in  purchases  and  sales.  A  farmer,  who  bought 
a  large  quantity  of  potatoes,  not  to  ho  used  on  his  farm, 
but  merely  to  sell  again  for  a  profit,  was  also  declared 
to  he  a  trader.  A  butcher  who  kills  only  such  cattle  as 
he  has  reared  himself  is  not  a  trader,  hut  if  he  buy  them 
and  kill  and  sell  them  with  a  view  to  profit,  he  is  a 
trader.  —  Bouvier. 

Tra  dersville.  in  Ohio.n  post-village  of  Madison  co., 
uht.  3  m.  N-  of  London. 

Tradescan'tia«  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
O unmet yna cc.se,  characterized  by  flowers  in  terminal, 
close  umbels,  subtended  by  2  or  3  long,  leafy  bracts. 
T.  Virginia ,  the  Spider- Wort, common  in  moist  prairies, 
meadows,  &c.,  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  is  2-3 
feet  high,  flowers  of  a  deep,  rich  blue,  soon  fading.  The 
juice  of  the  plant  is  viscid  and  spins  into  thread;  hence 
the  common  name. 

Tra«le'-Nale,  n.  A  bookseller's  or  publisher’s  sale,  by 
auction,  of  new  books. 

Tratfcs'man.  n. ;  pi.  Tradesmen.  [From  trade,  and 
man. J  A  trader;  a  shopkeeper;  especially,  one  who 
retails  goods. 

— Any  mechanic  or  artificer  whose  livelihood  depends 
upon  the  labor  of  his  hands.  —  liurrill. 

Trad(‘H  people.  Trailes  folk,  n.  People  em¬ 
ployed  in  various  trades,  particularly  shopkeeping,  <fcc. 

Trad  on'- ti  ii  ion,  n.  [Com.)  An  arrangement  or  com¬ 
bination  entered  into  by  the  workmen  of  particular 
trades,  or  manufactures,  in  order  to  regulate  the  prices 
of  labor,  the  hours  during  which  labor  is  employed, and 
not  unfrequent ly  the  number  of  workmen  engaged  by 
an  employer,  the  number  of  apprentices  bound  to  the 
employer  or  his  foreman,  and  the  number  of  journey¬ 
men.  The  purpose  of  a  trades-union  is,  therefore,  the 
settlement  of  the  proportion  which  wages  should  bear 
to  profits.  The  effectiveness  of  a  trades-union  depends 
on  :  (1  )  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  workmen  themselves; 
(2,)  moral  restraint;  and  (3), unfortunately,  when  men’s 
passions  are  heated,  coercion  exercised  on  those  who 
are  unwilling  to  join  the  trades-union  or  are  indifferent 
to  its  real  or  supposed  advantages;  and  (4,)  failing  the 
consent  of  the  employer  or  general  body  of  employers 
to  the  demands  made  by  workmen,  the  last  remedy  is  a 
Strike,  q.  v. 

Tra<lc'%%ater  Creek,  in  Kentucky ,  rises  in  Christian 
co  ,  and  flowing  N.W.,  enters  the  Ohio  Itiver  between 
Crittenden  and  Union  cos. 

Trsule'-wimlN,  n.pl.  [So  called  because  they  are  favor¬ 
able  to  navigation  and  the  interests  of  trade. )  ( Meteorol .) 
Winds  which  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  often  a  little  beyond 
it,  blow  generally  from  the  same  quarter,  varying,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances,  from  N.E.  to  S.E.  The  causeof  this 
wind  is  to  be  ascribed  principally  to  the  high  comparative 
temperature  of  the  torrid  zone, combined  with  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  from  W.  to  E.  As  the  heated  air  at 
the  surface  ascends  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  colder  air  rushing 
from  the  poles.  This  colder  air,  also  becoming  rarefied, 
ascends  in  its  turn,  and  is  carried  in  the  upper  regions 
towards  the  poles  to  supply  the  stream  of  the  under 
current;  and  these  under  polar  currents  moving  pro¬ 
gressively  towards  the  equator  from  the  zones  where 
the  earth’s  motion  is  slower  to  others  where  it  is  more 
rapid,  acquire  an  apparent  relative  motion  in  a  westerly 
direction.  As  the  currents  from  the  two  hemispheres 
meet  near  the  equator,  their  meridional  motions  are 
there  destroyed,  and  they  therefore  advance  together 
with  the  remaining  motion  from  the  eastward  round 
the  globe.  The  regularity  of  the  T.  W.  is  disturbed  in 
some  places  by  local  causes,  and  chiefly  by  the  superior 
rarefaction  of  the  air  over  land  heated  by  the  sun’s  rays. 
They  extend  farther  to  the  northward  or  southward  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  sun's  declination  is  N.  or  S  ;  and  in  some 
places  they  become  periodical,  blowing  one  half  of  the 
year  in  one  direction,  and  the  other  half  in  the  opposite 
one.  (See  Monsoon.)  In  the  great  Pacific  ocean,  how¬ 
ever,  the  trade-wind  blows  with  a  uniform  and  gentle 
breeze  all  the  year  round. 

Tru<riii£‘,  ».  The  act  or  business  of  carrying  on  com¬ 
merce. 

Tradition.  (tra-dish'un.)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat .  traditin, 
from  trado ,  I  giveor  deliver.}  In  its  widest  signification, 
whatever  is  hauded  down  to  us  concerning  the  past; 
and  in  this  sense,  all  history  is  T.  In  its  more  limited 
sense,  any  knowledge  handed  down  from  one  generation 
to  another  by  oral  communication.  In  the  early  ages 
of  mankind,  before  the  art  of  writing  was  introduced  or 
practised,  all  history  was  thus  handed  down  by  oral 
communication.  When  these  came  to  be  written  down 
long  after  the  events  had  occurred,  they  partook  more 
or  less  of  the  opinions  and  judgments  of  those  who  had 
handed  them  down,  as  well  as  of  those  who  had  written  | 
them  out.  They  differ  materially,  therefore,  from  events 
recorded  by  eye-witnesses,  or  written  down  at  or  soon 
after  the  time  when  they  occurred.  Historians,  there¬ 
fore,  distinguish  botweeu  the  two,  calling  the  former  j 
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T.%  the  latter  history.  Those  who  have  observed  how 
much  facts  are  distorted  even  in  the  present  day,  in 
passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  will  understand  how 
carefully  the  historian  has  to  criticise  the  accounts  that 
are  founded  on  T.  The  Jews  believed  that,  besides  the 
written  law  contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  Moses  lmd 
delivered  an  oral  law,  which  bad  been  banded  down 
from  father  to  son,  and  constituted  their  T.,  and  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Talmud  (q.  v.).  In  the  Homan  Catholic 
Church,  the  term  T.  is  applied  to  the  doctrines  supposed 
to  have  been  communicated  by  Christ  to  his  apostles, 
and  handed  down  by  them  orally  to  their  successors. 
The  writings  of  the  Fathers  are  regarded  as  containing 
these  T. ;  and  hence  they  are  considered  as  equally  bind¬ 
ing  with  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament. 

Tradi  tional.  Traditionary,  a.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to,  or  derived  from,  tradition. 

Tradi'tionaliNin.  Tradi'tionisin,  n.  A  system 
of  faith  based  on  tradition. 

Traditionalist,  Tradi'tionist,  n.  One  who  ad¬ 
heres  to  tradition. 

Traditionally,  Tradi'tioiiarily,acZv.  By  tra- 
dition. 

Tradil  ionary,  (-dlsh'un-,) a.  Traditional ;  pertaining 
or  having  reference  to  tradition;  as,  a  traditionary  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Deluge. 

Tradttive,  a.  [0.  Fr.  traditi /.]  Transmitted  by  tra¬ 
dition  ;  traditional. 

Trad'itor,  n.  [Lat  ]  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  deliverer;  —  a 
name  of  infamy  given  to  those  early  Christiuns  who  de¬ 
livered  the  Scriptures  or  the  goods  ot  the  Church  to 
their  persecutors  to  save  their  lives. — Milner. 

Traduce',  v.  a.  [Fr.  traduire. ,  to  arraign ;  Lat.  traduco 

—  trans,  and  duco ,  to  lead,  bring. J  To  expose  to  public 
contempt;  to  defame;  to  vilify;  to  calumniate;  wil-  1 
fully  to  misrepresent;  to  assert  as  blamable. 

Tradu'cer,  7i.  One  who  slanders,  vilifies,  or  calum¬ 
niates. 

Tradn'r ianism,  (dm,)  n.  ( Theol .  and  Eccles.  Hist.) 
See  the  Supplement. 

Tradneible,  (-du'si-bl,)  a.  That  may  bo  traduced. 

Tradu'cing'ly,  adc.  Slanderously;  by  way  of  defa¬ 
mation. 

Traduction,  (- duk'shun ,)  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  traductio.] 
Propagation;  derivation  from  the  same  kind  or  species. 

—  Tradition  ;  transmission  from  one  to  another.  —  Con¬ 
veyance;  act  of  transmitting  or  transferring;  as,  the 
traduction  of  animals  from  one  place  to  another. 

Trad  tie  t  i  ve.  a.  That  may  be  deduced  or  derived. 

Trafalgar,  a  cape  of  Spain,  on  the  coast  of  Andalusia, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar;  Lat.  30°  10' 
N.,  Lon.  6°  T  W.  It  is  noted  for  the  naval  victory  gained, 
Oct.  21, 1805,  b}'  Lord  Nelson,  who  fell  in  the  action,  over 
the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain.  See  Nelson.  ’ 

Trafalgar,  n.  (Printing.)  A  large  type  used  in  print¬ 
ing  hand-bills  or  posting-bills. 

Traffic,  n.  [Fr.  trajic. J  Originally,  business  done  or 
trade  carried  on  beyond  the  seas;  —  specifically,  trade; 
commerce,  either  by  barter  or  by  buying  and  selling; 

—  appropriately,  foreign  trade;  as,  a  traffic  in  slaves. —  ' 
Goods  or  commodities  for  market,  (r  )  —  The  business 
transacted  by  a  railroad  with  respect  to  the  number  of  ' 
passengers,  or  the  amount  of  freight  carried. 

Traffic-return ,  the  periodical  statement  of  the  receipts 
for  goods  and  passengers  oil  a  line  of  railroad. 

— v.  7i.  (imp.  and  pp.  trafficked,  (traf filet.)  [Fr.  tra- 
fiquer .]  To  trade;  to  pass  goods  and  commodities  from 
one  person  or  persons  to  another,  or  others  for  an  equiv¬ 
alent  in  goods  or  money;  to  barter;  to  buy  and  sell 
wares.  —  To  trado  meanly  or  mercenarily;  as,  “to 
traffic  with  thee  for  a  prince’s  ruin.”  —  liowe. 

— v.a.  To  exchange  in  tratfic. 

Trafficker,  n.  One  who  carries  on  traffic  or  com- 1 
merce;  a  trader;  a  merchant. 

Tra^'acantli.  »  [L  it.  tragacanthum,  from  Gr.  tragn*. 
a  lie-goat,  and  acantha ,  a  thorn.}  (Bot.)  See  Astraga¬ 
lus  and  Gum. 

Tragedian,  (-je\)  n.  [Fr.  tragcdUn ;  Lat.  tragxdus.) 

A  performer  of  tragedy  on  the  stage;  a  tragic  actor. 

Tragedienne,  (tra/i-zhd-dc-en',)  n.  [Fr.J  A  tragic  - 
actress. 

Trag'edy,  n.  [Fr.  tragidie ;  Gr.  tragedia ,  from  the 
ancient  Greek  adjective  tragns ,  melancholy,  lamentable.] 
(Lit.)  A  species  of  drama  in  which  the  diction  is  ele¬ 
vated  and  the  catastrophe  melancholy;  or,  a  dramatic 
poem  representing  some  signal  action  or  series  of 
actions,  performed  by  eminent  persons,  and  being  preg¬ 
nant  with  some  great  moral  truth,  generally  having  a 
fatal  issue.  —  A  fatal  and  mournful  event;  any  occur¬ 
rence  in  which  human  lives  are  sacrificed  by  violence, 
more  particularly  by  illegal  or  unauthorized  violence; 
as,  murder  is  a  terrible  tragedy. 

Tragetto,  (tra -jet' to,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  8  in.  from 
Gaeta ;  pop.  6,194. 

Trag'ic,  Trag  ical,  (trhj'ik,)  a.  [Fr .iragique.]  Per¬ 
taining,  or  relating  to  tragedy  ;  of  the  nature  or  Char¬ 
acter  of  tragedy  ;  as,  the  tragic  Muse. —  Fatal  to  human 
life;  calamitous;  sorrowful;  mournful;  as,  the  affair 
bad  a  tragical  ending. 

—  Expressive  of  tragedy,  the  loss  of  life,  or  of  sorrow;  sad; 
as,  he  spoke  in  tragic  tones.  'j 

Tragically,  udv.  In  a  tragical  manner. 

Tragical  a  css,  n.  Quality  of  being  tragical  or  la-  " 
meutable.  rj 

Tragi-com'eily,  n.  [Fr.  tragicomMie.]  (Lit.)  A 
dramatic  composition  partaking  of  the  nature  both  of  1 
tragedy  and  comedy. 

Tragi-coni'ic,  Tragi-com'ical,  a.  Pertaining, 
or  having  reference  to  tragi-comedy ;  partaking  of  a  - 
mixture  of  grave  and  comic  scenes. 

Tragi-conTically,  adv.  In  a  tragi-comical  manuer.  1 
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v  Tragop'ogon,  n.  [Gr.,  goat’s-beard.]  (Bot.)  A  gerntf 
:i  of  plants,  order  As- 
v  tzracew.  The  suls&fy, 
t  salsify,  or  vegetable 

e  oyster,  T.  porrifo- 

l  lius .  is 3-1  feet  high, 

i  and  leaves  terminal, 

solitary,  large,  blu- 
;•  ish-purple.  This  ex- 

1  otic  is  cultivated  in 

,  gardens  for  the  root, 
which  is  long,  taper- 
r  iug,  and  nutritious. 

When  properly  pre¬ 
pared  it  has  a  mild, 
sweetish  taste, 
which  has  been  com- 
i  pared  to  that  of  the 
oyster. 

■  |  Tragus,  n.  [Gr. 
tragns. J  (Anal.)  The 
small  cartilaginous 
eminence  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  ear ;  in  the  adult 
it  is  beset  with 
small  hairs. 

Trail  ir  as.  ( tra-ee '- 
ras ,)  in  Brazil,  a 
town  of  the  prov.  of 
Goyaz,  on  the  river  Fig.  2519.  —  salsify. 

Trahiras,  15  miles  ( Tragopogon  porrifoliuM.) 

from  its  mouth  in 
the  Maranhao;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Trail,  v.  a.  [D.  treilen ,  to  tow ;  0.  Fr.  trailer.]  To  hnnt 
by  the  track. — To  draw  along  the  ground;  as,  he 
trailed  his  legs.  — To  lay  flat,  or  tread  down,  as  grass, 
l»y  walking  through. 

(Mil.)  To  lower,  as  arms. 

— v.  n  To  be  drawn  out  in  length  ;  as,  trailing  smoke. — 
To  run  or  climb,  as  a  plant. 

Trailing  arbutus.  (Bot.)  See  Fpig^a. 

— 7i.  Track  pursued  by  the  hunter;  scent  or  footprints 
left  on  the  ground  by  the  man  or  beast  pursued  ;  as, 
they  followed  up  the  trail.—  Anything  drawn  to  length  ; 
as,  the  trail  ot  smoke  —  Entrails,  as  of  a  bird  or  sheep. 

(Mil.)  In  artillery,  that  part  of  a  gun-carriage  which, 
in  travelling,  is  hooked  up  to  the  limber,  but  when  the 
gun  is  unlimbered  for  action,  rests  on  the  ground,  form¬ 
ing  a  third  point  of  support,  the  wheels  being  the  two 
other  points. 

Trail-boards.  (Ship-building.)  The  curved  work  be¬ 
tween  the  cheeks  of  the  bow. 

Trairing-spriugN,  n.  pi.  (Mach.)  The  springs 
fixed  on  the  axle-boxes  of  the  trailing- wheels  of  a  loco¬ 
motive-engine,  which  bear  slightly  against  the  side- 
frames,  so  as  to  leave  as  much  weight  as  possible  upon 
the  thriving  springs,  and  to  aiftist  in  deadening  any 
shock  which  may  take  place. 

Trailing- wheels,  n.pl.  (Mach.)  The  wheels  placed 
behind  the  driving  wheels  of  a  locomotive  engine. 

Trail-net,  n.  A  net  trailed  or  drawn  behind  a  boat. 

Train,  (trdn,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  trainer,  from  Lat.  trahere.  to 
draw.}  To  draw  along ;  to  trail  — To  draw  or  allure 
by  artifice  or  stratagem  ;  to  draw  from  act  to  act  by  per¬ 
suasion  or  promise;  to  entice.  —  To  exercise;  to  dis¬ 
cipline;  to  instruct  and  form  by  practice;  as,  to  train 
a  people  to  the  use  of  arms.  —  To  break,  tame,  and  ac¬ 
custom  to  draw,  as  oxen.  —  To  teach  ;  to  educate;  to 
bring  up;  to  form  by  instruction  or  practice;  —  often 
preceding  up  ;  as,  he  was  trained  up  at  Cambridge. 

(Gardening.)  To  lead  or  direct  and  shape  to  a  wall 
or  espalier;  to  adapt  to  a  proper  form  by  growth,  lop¬ 
ping,  or  pruning ;  as,  to  train  a  vine. 

(Mining  )  To  trace,  as  a  lode  of  mineral,  to  its  head. 

To  tram  a  gun.  (Mil.)  To  point  the  gun  at  some  ob¬ 
ject  either  forward  or  else  abaft  the  beam,  that  is,  not 
directly  on  the  side. —  Totten. 

— v.  n.  To  perform  military  drill  or  duty. 

—ft.  [Fr.J  That  which  allures,  entices,  or  draws  along;  — 
particularly,  stratagem  or  persuasive  artifice;  ns, 

“others  lay  trains  and  pursue  a  game.”  (Temple.) _ 

Hence,  a  lure  or  trap.  —  That  which  is  drawn  along  in 
the  rear  of  some  other  thing;  as.  (1.)  That  part  of  a 
lady’s  gown  or  robe  which  trails  behind  the  wearer;  as, 
pages  carried  her  train.  (2.)  The  tail  of  a  bird.  —  A 
retinue;  an  escort;  a  number  of  followers  or  attend¬ 
ants  ;  as,  the  king  was  accompanied  by  a  train  of  nobles. 
— A  series;  a  consecution  or  succession  of  connected 
things;  as,  a  train  of  events  or  of  ideas. —  Process; 
regular  method;  course  of  procedure;  as,  everything 
is  in  train  for  the  purpose.  —  A  line  of  gunpowder  laid 
to  ignite  a  charge,  or  a  mine. —  The  number  of  beats 
which  a  watch  or  clock  makes  in  any  specified  time.— 

A  continuous  line  of  cars  or  carriages  on  a  railroad  ;  as, 
an  express  train.  —  The  series  ol  wheels,  &c.,  forming  a 
movement  in  a  clock  or  watch. 

Train  of  artillery.  (Mil.)  Any  number  of  cannon, 
mortars,  Ac.,  with  the  attendants  and  carriages  which 
follow  them  into  the  field.  —  Campbell. 

Tra ina,  ( tri'na ,)  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  tlio  Val  di  Demona, 
on  the  Traina,  30  m.  from  Catania:  pop.  8,215. 

Traill 'able,  a.  That  may  be  trained. 

Train-band,  n. ;  pi.  Train-bands.  A  band  or  com¬ 
pany  of  militia. 

Train'er,  n.  One  who  trains  np;  an  instructor;  a  pre¬ 
ceptor;  especially  one  who  prepares  men  for  athletic  ex¬ 
ercises,  or  horses  for  the  race,  Ac. 

—In  t lie  U.  States,  a  militia-man  when  called  out  for  exer¬ 
cise  or  discipline. 

Train  iii£,  n.  Act  or  process  of  bringing  up  or  educat- 
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’  ol,"f:l,ion  ;..nct  preparing  men  for  athletic  exer- 
troopa  ‘0l'ses  tor  tUu  rac«;  ttlsu,  lire  disciplining  of 

JrT,"",>U'  ,The  ?'  drawn  from  the  blubber  or  fat  —r.‘  a 
boiling  US’  "lli  fl0Ui  t  lU  fllt  of  vu,  ious  Other  fishes,  by 

Train  -mail,  n.  (Mining.)  A  short  tram-way  for 
wagons.  J 

Traipse,  v.  n.  [Ger.  trapsen.]  To  lounge  about  in  an 
Idle  careless  manner;  to  dawdle.  (Colloq.  and  vulgar.) 

Trait,  {trot.)  n.  [It.,  from  Lat.  t-ractus  ‘ 
to  draw.] 
or 
cl 


to  draw.]  A  stroke;  a  touch.— A  distinguishing  leal 
or  marked  peculiarity  or  idiosyncrasy :  as,  a  trail 
clmracter. 


cross  and  the  beam.  By  turning  A  11  round,  the  pins  G  II 
slide  along  the  groves,  and  the  pencil  P  describes  an  el 
liptic  curve. 

To  catch;  to  intercept.  (R.)— To  obstruct;  to 
hamper;  to  confine;  to  shackle;  to  encumber. 

I  rain  nielle<l,a.  (Man.)  Having  blazes  on  the  fore 
unit  hind  toot  ol  one  side,  as  if  marked  by  trammels;  — 
said  of  a  horse. 

I  ram  mel  s  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  rises  in  Sumner 
co,  and  flowing  N.W.  enters  Big  Barren  River  in  Warren 
co.,  in  Kentucky,  abt.  6  m.  K.  ot  Bowling  Green, 
iturc  rranumtane  ,  a.  and  n.  Same  as  Ultramontane,  q.  v. 
trait  ol  |  I  ra snore.  (tra-mor',)  a  neat,  regular,  well-built  town 


traho,  tractum , 


i:;;?  1  /;v  anU  dun 

trad,/,,,- )  One  who  betrays  bis  truit  I  a  treaclmronsor  n nd"1?’ „7 - lideans™ 'afcl,  T°  ■nU",,l#!-  ‘°  tread 

pc  i  fidmus  person;  a  deceiver;  one  guilty  of  breach  of 


lailh  Especially,  one  who  betrays  his  sovereign  or 
country;  a  person  guilty  of  treason;  one  who  commits 
a  breach  of  trust  in  surrendering  a  post,  or  any  body  of 
men  placed  under  his  charge,  into  an  enemy’s  hands,  ex¬ 
cept  when  vanquished;  one  who  intrigues,  or  takes  lip 
arms,  against  his  country. 

Traitorous,  a.  Acting  the  part  of  a  traitor;  treach¬ 
erous;  guilty  of  treason;  faithless;  perfidious ;  as,  a  I 
traitorous  subject.  —  Consisting  in  treason  or  breach  of  | 
allegiance;  characterized  by  treacherousness;  as,  a  trai¬ 
torous  plot. 

Trai  lonuisly,  adv.  In  a  traitorous  manner. 

I  rai  torousness,  n.  Quality  of  being  traitorous; 
treachery. 


anso,  as  clothes,  by  treading  upon 
them  in  water.  —  iStmmonds. 

v. n.  To  travel  on  loot;  to  wander;  to  stroll ;  to  ramble. 

—n.  A  travel  or  journey  on  foot;  us,  he  had  a  long 
tramp.  A  vagrant.  —  An  instrument  used  or  designed 
lor  trimming  hedges.  —  Simmonds. 

In  Scotland,  a  plate  of  iron  worn  by  ditchers  below  the 
centre  of  the  foot,  for  working  their  spades.— Simmonds. 

Iramper,  n.  One  who  tramps;  a  vagrant;  a  stroller. 

I  rain  -plate,  n.  A  flat  piece  of  iron  laid  down  as  a 
rail  on  a  tram-road. 

Tram  pie,  v.  a.  [Ger.  trampeln.]  To  tread  under  foot; 
particularly,  to  tread  upon  with  contempt,  scorn,  or 
triumph.  —  To  treat  with  arrogance,  contempt,  or  in¬ 
sult. —  To  tread  down;  as,  to  trample  grass. 

Tram  1*1  or,  n.  Oue  who,  or  that  which,  tramples. 


. .  *•  tfr.  traitress*.]  A  female  betrayer;  ajT.  a.npoosi %  e.  ».  To  tramp;  to  walk  iu  a  toilsome 

manner.  ( Vulgar,  U.  S.) 


lemali!  wbo  is  guilty  of  treason  or  breach  of  trust. 

Trajan.  ( trai'jan ,)  Marcus  Ulpius  Tkajanus.  a  Roman 
emperor,  was  it.  in  Spain,  a.  d  52.  He  served  with  his 
father  in  the  Parthian  and  Jewish  wars,  and  was  con¬ 
sul  in  91.  Ho  next  served  in  Germany,  and  his  moral 
and  military  virtues  not  only  endeared  bint  to  the  army, 
but  recommended  him  to  tile  emperor  Nerva,  who  in  97 
adopted  him,  and  created  him  Caesar.  Early  in  9S  lie 
succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  soon  justified  by  his  wise 
nd  vigorous  administration  the  hopes  of  Nerva.  A  war 


lopes  . . . 

with  the  Dacians  began  in  100,  and  occupied  him  three 
yrars.  On  the  defeat  of  Decehalus,  their  king,  T.  had 
a  triumph  at  Rome,  and  received  the  surname  of  Da 


Tram  •road.  Tram -way,  n.  A  road  laid  down 
with  smooth  beams  ot  timber,  blocks  of  stone,  or  plates 
of  iron,  for  the  easy  transit  of  trains  or  wagons. 
Traiinitola,  (tra-mooto'fu,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy  28  m. 
from  Policastro;  pop.  4,517. 

Trance,  n.  [Fr.  transe,  from  Lat.  transitus  —  transect.  1 
An  ecstasy;  a  state  in  which  the  soul  appears  to  have 
passed  out  of  the  body  into  celestial  regions,  or  to  be 
rapt  into  visions. 

“Abstract  as  in  a  trance,  methought  I  saw.”— Milton. 
(Med.)  Same  as  Catalepsy,  q.  v. 

rim*  in  nu  n  1  , .  I  !Era (transt,)  a.  Lying  in  a  trance. 

1  1  '  i!g  1  iV  8eCo,,fJ  Dacian  war  broke  out,  which  Tranco'so,  a  seaport-town  of  Brazil  20  m  S  of  Porto 
ended  in  10b  with  the  defeat  and  death  of  Decebalus.  Seguro;  pop.  abt.  2  000.  ’ 

and  the  reduction  of  Dacia  to  a  Roman  province.  T.  Tra  n i,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic  35  m  from 

hihlted  ln^lte?9?  r°"d  y,U.n?ph’  a,,d  <5ames  e*- 1  Uuri.  T.  has  a  handsome  cathedral.  a  court,  a  theatre, 

hibited  lasted  125  days.  (or  th.-  next  eight  years  the  and  a  strong  castle.  The  streets  are  wide,  well-built 

duties^  fe"J‘>ycd  peace'  and  T '  “I’Plied  himself  to  the  and  paved  with  flagstones.  A  considerable  trade  in  oil! 

t .  1'  ri?  r  V "*■  *nd  the  <“,on  °‘  P,H,,y  wine,  corn,  and  cotton,  wind,  last  is  also  manufactured 

taut  works  for  the  improvement  ol  Rome.  In  114  he  set  here,  is  carried  on.  7W  24,220. 

earned  on  war  with  the  Parthians,  Tranque,  (tran'ka,)  in  Chili,  an  island  off  the  E.  coast 
took  Ctesiphon,  Edessa,  and  other  towns,  subdued  great  of  the  island  of  Chiloe. 
part  ol  \\  extern  Asia,  and  passed  down  the  Tigris  to  the 
Persian  Gull,  but  being  soon  after  seized  with  illness,  he 
set  out  to  return  to  Italy.  D.  at  Selinus,  iu  Cilicia,  117. 


His  ashes  were  carried  to  Rome.  T  was  deservedly 
named  “Optimus”  by  the  senate,  for  he  was  one  of  the 
wisest  and  heat  of  emperors.  Among  his  benefactions 
may  be  mentioned  the  humane  and  legal  mode  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Christians  which  he  enjoined  in  his  rescript 
to  Pliny,  appointed  by  him  proconsul  of  Bithynia  and 
Pontus.  By  his  direction,  Apollbdorus,  the  architect, 
erected  the  famous  column  at  Rome,  which  still  hears  his 
n.ime  (Fig.  651) —  one  of  the  noblest  structures  of  this 
kind  ever  erected. 

Traject',  v.  a.  |  Fr.  trajrt .  from  Lat.  trajectus ,  trajicere.] 
To  throw  or  cast  through,  (r.) 

Tmjection,  (-Jek'shun,)  n.  [Lat  trajectio  —  trans , 
over,  nndjacio,  jaclum.  to  throw  J  Act  of  trajecting;  a 
throwing  <>r  casting  over ;  transportation  ;  also,  emission. 

Trajectory,  n.  That  curve  which  a  body  describes 
in  space  when  projected.  When  applied  to  rifle-shoot¬ 
ing,  it  indicates  the  course  of  the  bullet,  which  instead 
of  being  straight,  forms  a  complete  curve,  which  in¬ 
creases  more  and  more  in  proportion  as  the  distance 
from  th<*  muzzle  increases. 

Tralat  it  ion.  (tral-a-tlsh'un,)  n.  A  metaphor. 

Tralee,  (trade',)  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Kerry,  60  m. 
from  Cork  ;  pop.  10,000.  The  town  was  destroyed  iu  the 
rebellion  of  1611. 

Tram,  n.  [Sp.  trama ,  weft.]  A  silk  thread  formed  of 
two  or  more  threads  twisted  together,  used  especially 
for  the  weft  or  cross- threads  of  the  best  quality  of  velvet 
and  silk  goods.  —  Simmonds. 

Tram  Me.  v.  a.  To  wash,  as  tin-ore,  with  a  shovel  in  a 
frame  fitted  for  the  purpose.  —  Smart. 

Tram  me  I .  n.  [Fr.  tramail,  a  drag-net  —  trnis ,  three, 
and  maitle,  Lat.  macula ,  a  mesh.]  A  net :  particularly, 
a  kind  of  loose  net  for  catching  birds  or  fishes.— An  iron 
hook,  of  variable  forms  and  sizes,  used  for  hanging  ket¬ 
tles  and  other  utensils  over  the  lire. — A  kind  of  shackles 
used  for  regulating  the  motions  of  a  horse  or  mule,  and 
making  him  amide. — Hence, analogically,  that  which  ob- 
structs  freedom,  progress,  or  activity;  —  generally  in 
the  plural;  as,  the  trammels  of 
servitude. 

(Mec'i.)  An  instrument  (Fig. 

2520)  for  drawing  ovals,  much  in 
use  among  joiners  and  other  ar¬ 
tificers.  It  consists  of  a  cross, 

C  D  E  F,  iu  which  are  cut  two 
grooves  at  right  angles  to  each 
other;  and  a  beam,  A  B.  carry¬ 
ing  two  pins,  G  II  (which  are 
clamped  to  A  B,  and  slide  in 
their  grooves),  as  well  as  a  pen¬ 
cil,  P;  these  parts  are  called  the  Fig.  2520. — trammel. 


Tranq  uebar',  a  fortified  seaport-town  of  India,  in  the 
Carnatic,  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Cauvery,  140  m. 
from  Madras.  T.  was  originally  a  settlement  of  the 
Danes.  It  was  purchased  by  Great  Britain  in  1816. 
Pop.  27,000. 

Tranquil,  ( trdnk'wil ,)  a.  [Fr.  tranquil l e ;  Lat.  tran - 
quillus.]  Free  from  strife,  agitation,  or  disturbance; 
quiet;  calm;  peaceful. 

Tranquillity.  Tranq  nil  ness,  n.  [Fr.  tranquil- 
lift.)  Freedom  from  strife,  disturbance,  or  agitation:  a 
calm  state  ;  quietness;  repose  ;  as,  the  tranquillity  of  a 
contented  mind. 

Traiiqiiillization,  (-z&'shun,)  n.  Act  of  tranquil¬ 
lizing;  state  of  being  tranquillized. 

Tranquillize,  ( trdnk'wil-iz ,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  tranquilliser.] 
To  render  tranquil;  to  quiet;  to  compose;  to  allay 
when  agitated  or  disturbed;  to  make  calm  and  peace¬ 
ful  ;  as,  to  tranquillize  the  mind. 

Tranquillizer,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  tran¬ 
quillizes. 

Tra n  q  n i II izin;; ly,  adv.  So  as  to  tranquillize. 

Tranquilly,  adv.  In  a  tran  (pi  il  manner. 

Trans.  A  Latin  preposition  employed  as  an  English 
prefix,  having  the  signification  of  beyond,  over ,  through, 
on  the  other  side  -,  as  in  transatlantic ,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic. — In  a  moral  sense,  it  implies  a  thorough 
change;  as.  to  undergo  transformation. 

Transact',  r.  a.  [Lat.  transigo.  transactum ,  to  drive 
through.J  To  carry  through;  to  complete;  to  do;  to 
perform;  to  dispatch;  to  manage;  as,  to  transact  business. 

— v.  n.  To  conduct  matters;  to  treat:  to  manage. 

Transact  ion.  (-ah' shun.)  n.  [Fr. ;  Late  Lat.  transac¬ 
ts.]  The  doing  or  performing  of  any  business;  man¬ 
agement  of  any  affair.  —  That  which  is  performed  or 
transacted;  a  matter;  an  afi’air;  as,  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  transaction. 

(Civ.  Law.)  An  adjustment  of  a  dispute  between  par¬ 
ties  by  mutual  agreement. 

Transact  or,  n.  [Lat.J  One  who  performs  or  con¬ 
ducts  any  business. 

Transalpine,  a.  [Lat.  trans,  beyond,  and  Alpinus, 
of  the  Alps.]  Lying,  or  being  beyond  the  Alps,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Rome  —  that  is,  on  the  N.  or  YV.  of  the  Alps ;  — 
opposed  to  cisalpine. 

Tra nsa n  i mate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  trans,  across,  and  ani- 
mare.  animation,  to  animate.]  To  transmigrate,  (it.) 

T ransan iiiia'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  Same  as  Transmigra¬ 
tion,  q.  v. 

Transat  lan't  i<*.  a.  [Lat.  prefix  trans,  beyond,  and 
Kng.  At lantic.)  Lying,  or  being  beyond  the  Atlantic; 

—  —  when  used  by  a  person  iu  America,  it  has  direct  ref¬ 
erence  to  Europe  or  Africa. 

Transca'lency,  n  State  of  being  transcalent. 

Transea'len I.  a.  [Lat  trans,  through,  and  calere ,  to 
grow  warm.]  Allowing  the  passage  of  heat. 
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Transcaucasia,  (trans-kau-kai'se-a,)  a  tract  of  terri- 
tijiy  belonging  to  Russia,  ami  extending  between  tiie 
Caucasus  on  tile  N  ,  and  Turkey  in  Asia  and  Persia  on 
the  ».  line  name,  however,  lias  no  practical  geograph¬ 
ical  significance,  ns  the  Russians  include  tho  territory 
winch  it  denotes  in  what  they  call  the  Caucasus ,  which 
nominally  included  in  European  Russia,  comprises  the 
governments  ol  Shemakha,  Tiflis,  Kri vim,  Derbend  and 
Kiitais  i'lie  area  of  tho  Caucasus  is  118,3Uti  sn.  m.  Poo 
o,o4o,<10.  r 

1  ru  iis<*<‘ti<|,  (tran-sind',)  v.a.  [Lat.  transcendo  —  trans 
and  sce.ndo ,  to  climb. J  To  climb,  step,  or  pass  over*  tc 
rise  above;  to  surmount;  as,  meteorological  observa¬ 
tions  not  transcending  the  upper  regions.  —  To  go  be¬ 
yond  ;  to  pass  over. 

“To  judge  herself,  she  must  herself  transcend."— Sir  J.  Davies . 
—To  surpass;  to  excel;  to  exceed;  to  outdo;  as,  Shake- 
peaces  genius  transcended  all  the  intellects  of  his  time. 

I  raiisceiid'eiice,  Transcend  ency,  n.  [Lat 
transcendentia.)  A  transcending;  state  ol  being  tran¬ 
scendent;  Hupereminence ;  super-excellence. 
Transcend'd! f,  a.  [Fr.  transcendent.)  Superior  or 
supreme  in  excellence;  above  others  in  merit;  very  su¬ 
perior:  as,  a  man  of  transcendent  probity. 

(Philos.)  See  Transcendental. 
Transcendental,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  transcendo.) 
Superemiuent ;  highly  excellent;  surpassing  others; 
as,  transcendental  qualities. 

(Philos.)  Noting  that  which  transcends  or  goes  be¬ 
yond  actual  experience.  This  meaning  is  somewhat  re¬ 
stricted  by  Kant,  who  further  draws  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  transcendent  and  transcendental  By  the  former 
lie  seeks  “  to  denote  what  is  wholly  beyond  experience, 
being  neither  given  as  an  a  posteriori  nor  a  priori  ele¬ 
ment  ol  cognition  —  what,  therefore,  transcends  every 
category  of  thought.  ’  Transcendental  he  applied  to  sig- 
miy  the  a  priori, or  necessary  cognitions,  which,  though 
manifested  in  consciousness,  as  affording  the  conditions 
of  experience,  transcend  the  sphere  of  that  contingent  or 
adventitious  knowledge  which  we  acquire  by  experience. 

1.  anatomy,  that  branch  of  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  essential  nature  and  homologies  of  the  parts  of 
the  body,  and  the  results  of  which  study  seem  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from,  or  beyond,  what  would  he  suggested  by  the 
ideas  of  the  parts  derived  from  the  outward  senses.*—  T. 
quantity.  (Math.)  A  quantity  not  admitting  of  repre¬ 
sentation  by  an  algebraic  expression  of  a  finite  number 
of  terms,  with  determinate  indices. 
TransceiHleiit/alism,  n.  (Philos.)  The  philosophy 
indoctrinated  by  Kant.  See  Kant. 

Transcendental ist,  n.  A  believer  in  the  philo¬ 
sophical  doctrine  ot  transcendentalism. 

Transcendental  ity, Transceiid'entness.n. 

^  State  or  quality  of  being  transcendental, 
fl  ransccndcn  t  a  I  ly,  adv.  I  n  a  transcendent  manner. 
Transcend'd! tly,  adv.  Supereminently;  with  a 
superior  degree  of  excellence;  by  way  of  eminence  or 
superiority. 

Transcrib'blcr,  n.  A  contemptuous  epithet  for  a 
transcriber. 

Transcribe',  v.  a.  [Lat.  transcribo  —  trans,  over, 
and  scriho,  to  write.]  To  write  over  from  one  hook  into 
another;  to  write  over  again,  or  in  the  same  words;  to 
write,  as  a  duplicate  of  anything  ;  to  copy  ;  as,  to  tran¬ 
scribe  a  manuscript. 

Transcrib  er,  n.  One  who  transcribes;  a  copyist. 
Tran  script,  n.  [Lat.  transcriplum ,  from  transcribo.] 
That  which  is  transcribed,  or  has  been  transcribed;  a 
writing  made  from  and  according  to  an  original ;  a  writ¬ 
ing  or  composition  consisting  of  the  same  words  with 
the  original ;  a  written  copy. 

I  Transcription,  (-skripskun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  D*«n- 
scriptio.)  Act  ol  transcribing  or  of  copying  ;  also,  state 
|  of  being  transcribed :  a  copy  ;  a  transcript. 
Transduction,  (-duk'shun,)  n.  The  act  of  convey¬ 
ing  over. 

Transclementa'tioii,  n.  (Eccl.)  Same  as  Tran- 

SUB.7>T\NTIaTI0N,  q.  V. 

Transept,  n.  (Lat.  trans ,  and  septum ,  a  hedge.] 
(Arch.)  The  cruciform  part  of  a  cathedral,  or  the  two 
arms,  as  it  were,  of  the  cross  upon  which  the  plan  is  laid 
out,  extending  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  area 
between  the  nave  and  the  choir. 

Transfer',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  transferred  (-furd.) 
[Fr.  transferer;  Lat.  transfero  —  trans,  and  fero,  to 
carry,  bear.J  To  carry  or  convey  from  one  place  or 
person  to  another;  to  transport  or  remove  to  another 
place  or  person. 

“  The  wur  being  dow  transferred  iiito  Munster." — Camden. 

— To  make  or  pass  over;  to  convey,  as  a  property  or  right. 

— 7i.  The  act  of  transferring  ;  the  removal  or  conveyance 
of  a  thing  from  one  place  or  person  to  another.  —  Some¬ 
thing  transferred;  a  copy. 

(Civil  Law.)  The  conveyance  of  right,  title,  or  prop¬ 
erty,  either  real  or  personal,  from  one  person  to  another. 

— Something  transferred. 

Transferabil  ity,  n.  Tho  quality  of  being  trans¬ 
ferable. 

Transfer'able,  Transfer'rible,  a.  [Fr]  That 

may  be  transferred  or  conveyed  from  one  place  or  per¬ 
son  to  another.  —  Negotiable,  as  a  note,  hill  of  exchange, 
or  other  evidence  of  property  that  may  be  conveyed 
from  one  person  to  another  by  indorsement  or  other 
writing. 

Trans'for-boolc,n.  A  record  of  changes  of  ownership 

in  stocks,  bonds,  Ac. 

Transferee’,  n  The  person  to  whom  a  transfer  is  made. 
Transferor 'rapliy,  n.  [Eng.  transfer,  and  Gr. 
grap  m.  t<*  write.]  The  art,  practice,  or  act  of  copying 
inscriptions  from  ancient  tombs,  Ac. —  Williams. 
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Trans'for-|>apor,  to.  A  thin,  unsized  kind  of  paper, 
prepared  for  taking  copies  of  letters  or  writings  with  a 
copying-press. 

TrHiisier'rence,  to.  The  act  of  transferring,  or  the 
state  of  being  transferred. 

Transferrer,  to.  One  who  makes  a  transfer  or  con¬ 
veyance. 

Traiisgi^'urate,  v.  a.  Same  as  Transfigure,  7.  v. 

TraiisJi^ura'tioii,  to.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  trans  fig  urat.io.] 
The  act  of  transfiguring,  or  the  state  of  being  trans¬ 
figured  :  change  of  form. 

{Script.)  A  miraculous  event  in  the  life  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  when  he  took  Peter,  James,  and  John  up  into  a 
high  mountain,  supposed  to  be  Mount  Tabor,  and  was 
transfigured  before  them,  appearing  in  his  glory  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Moses  and  Elias,  (Matt.  xvii.  1-y ;  Mark 
ix.  2-9,  Ac.,  Ac.) 

Transfigure,  (-fig'yur,)  v.  a.  [Lat.  transfguro ,  from 
tram ,  and  Jiyura,  form,  shape.]  To  transform  ;  to  change 
the  outward  form  or  appearance  of. 

Transfix',  r.  a.  [Lat.  transfigo ,  transfixum ,  from 
trails ,  across,  through,  and  figo,  to  fix,  to  fasten.]  To 
pierce  through,  as  with  a  pointed  weapon. 

Transfixion.  (■ ftk'shun ,)  to.  Act  of  transfixing. — 
The  state  of  being  transfixed. 

Trans'fliix,  to.  [Lat.  transfluxus ,  from  transfluere , 
to  How  through.]  The  flowing  or  running  through  or 
across.  (R.) 

Transform  ,  v.  a.  [Fr .transformer,  from  Lat.  trans , 
and  forma,  form.]  To  change  the  form  of ;  to  change 
the  shape  or  appearance  of;  to  metamorphose. 

— To  change,  as  one  substance  into  another ;  to  transmute. 

( T/ieol .)  To  change,  as  the  natural  disposition  and 
temper  of  man  from  a  state  of  enmity  to  God  and  his 
law,  into  a  disposition  and  temper  conformed  to  the 
will  of  God. 

(Rom.  Cath.  Church.)  Tochange,as  the  sacramental  ele¬ 
ments,  bread  and  wine,  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ. 

— v.n.  To  be  changed  in  form  ;  to  be  metamorphosed.  (R.) 

Trail*  form 'able,  a.  That  may  be  transformed. 

Transformation,  to.  [Fr.;  L.  Lat.  transformation 
The  act  of  transforming,  or  the  state  of  being  trans¬ 
formed;  change  of  form.  —  Metamorphosis;  change  of 
form  in  insects,  as  from  a  caterpillar  to  a  butterfly. — 
—  The  change  of  one  metal  into  another,  as  of  copper 
or  tin  into  gold.  —  Transubstantiation.  —  A  change  of 
heart  in  man,  by  which  his  disposition  and  temper  are 
conformed  to  the  divine  image  ;  a  change  from  eternity 
to  God,  to  holiness  and  love. 

(Algebra.)  The  operation  of  replacing  the  variables 
or  facientsof  a  given  expression  by  functions  of  another 
set  of  variables.  When  these  functions  are  of  the  first 
degree  in  the  new  variables,  the  T.  is  said  to  be  linear. 

( Geom .)  The  act  of  changing  the  form  of  a  geometri¬ 
cal  figure,  or  solid,  withoutchanging  its  area  or  solidity. 

Transformative,  a.  Having  power  or  tendeucy  to 
transform. 

Transform'!  11  a.  Effecting,  or  able  to  effect  a 
change  of  form  or  state. 

Trans'filge,  to.  [Fr.]  One  who  abandons  his  party 
in  time  of  war, and  goes  over  to  the  enemy ;  a  turn-coat ; 
a  deserter  ;  a  runaway  ;  a  transfugitive.  —  Mil.  Ency. 

Transfii'g’itive,  to.  A  person  who  turns  or  flees  from 
one  side  to  another;  a  deserter;  an  apostate;  a  trans- 
fuge.  (R.) 

Transfuse',  v.a.  [Lat.  transf undere,  tramfusuin,  to 
pour  out  from  one  vessel  into  another.]  To  pour,  as 
liquor  outofoue  vessel  into  another.  —  To  cause  to  pass 
from  one  to  another;  to  cause  to  be  instilled  or  imbibed. 

(Med.)  To  transfer,  as  blood  from  one  unimal  to  an¬ 
other. 

Transfns'ible,  a.  That  may  be  transfused,  &c. 

Transfusion ,  (-fu'zhun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  trans- 
fusio .]  Act  of  transfusing. 

(Med.)  The  injection  of  blood  from  one  living  ani¬ 
mal  into  another.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that 
this  operation  might  be  resorted  to,  to  sustain  life  in 
cases  of  great  loss  of  blood  from  accidental  luemorrbages 
and  other  causes,  and  that  in  certain  cases  of  mental 
and  bodily  disease  a  cure  might  be  effected  by  abstract¬ 
ing  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  and  supplying  its  place 
by  transfusion  from  another  person,  or  from  an  animal, 
such  as  a  calf  or  sheep.  Some  experiments,  that  were 
followed  with  sad  consequences  after  having  appeared 
at  first  to  be  attended  with  success,  caused  the  practice 
to  fall  quite  into  disuse,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  ex¬ 
haustion  from  htemorrhago  during  or  after  labor.  Sev¬ 
eral  cases,  however,  lately  reported  in  this  ami  in  foreign 
countries,  in  which  the  process  proved  entirely  success¬ 
ful  in  cases  of  coma  from  the  fumes  of  carbonic  oxide, 
amputation,  Ac.,  make  it  probable  that  T.  may  again 
come  into  more  general  medical  use. 

Transfii'si  ve,  a.  Tending  to  transfuse,  or  possessing 
the  power  to  transfuse. 

Transgress',  v.a.  [Lat.  transgredvr ,  from  trans,  and 
gradior ,  to  step,  to  pass.]  To  pass  over  or  beyond,  as  any 
limit.  (R.)  —  To  overpass,  as  any  rule  prescribed  ns  the 
limit  of  duty ;  to  break  or  violate,  asa  law,  civil  or  moral. 

— v.  to.  To  offend  by  violating  a  law;  to  sin. 

Transg  ression,  (- gresh'un ,)  to.  [Lat.  transgressio .) 
Act  of  passing  over  or  beyond  any  law  or  rule  of  moral 
duty;  the  violation  of  a  law  or  known  principle  of  rec¬ 
titude;  breach  of  command.  —  Fault;  offence;  crime. 

Transft-res'sional,  a.  Relating  to,  or  involving  a 
transgression 

Transgressive,  a.  Faulty;  culpable ;  apt  to  break 
laws. 

Transgres  si  vely,  adv.  In  a  transgressive  manner. 

Transgres'ser,  n.  One  who  breaks  a  law  or  violates 
a  command  ;  one  who  infringes  any  known  rule  or  prin¬ 
ciple  of  rectitude  ;  u  sinner. 
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Tran'sliiin  Traii'sliipmeiit,  see  Trans-ship. 

Tran  siency,  «.  The  quality  of  being  transient. 

Transient,  (tran'shent,) a.  [ Lat.  transiens,  from  trans, 
over,  across,  and  ro,  to  go.J  Passing  over  or  by  ;  passing; 
notstationary; — hence,  ofshortduration ;  not  permanent; 
not  lasting  or  durable.—  Hasty ;  momentary;  imperfect. 

Tran'sicntly,  (-shent-,)  adv.  In  a  transient  manuer. 

Traii'sientness,  to.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
transient. 

Transi  re,  to.  [Lat.,  to  pass  through  or  across.]  (Eng. 
Law.)  A  warrant  for  the  custom-house  to  let  goods 
pass ;  a  permit. 

Transit,  to.  [Lat.  transitus,  from  transire ,  to  go  over.] 
A  passage  over  or  through.  —  A  passing;  conveyance; 
— An  established  lino  of  conveyance  or  passage  through 
a  country. 

(Astron.)  The  culmination  or  passage  of  any  celestial 
body  across  the  meridian  of  an  observer.  The  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  exact  times  of  such  T.  is  one  of  the  most 
important  operations  of  practical  astronomy.  (See  Tran¬ 
sit  Instrument.)  The  term  T.  is  also  applied  when 
Venus  or  Mercury,  iu  their  revolution  round  the  sun, 
pass  between  the  sun  and  the  eye  of  the  observer  on  the 
earth,  and  appear  to  move  like  black  spots  over  the  sun’s 
disc.  If  this  phenomenon  be  noted  by  different  observ¬ 
ers  at  points  considerably  distant  from  one  another,  it 
will  not  be  of  equal  duration  at  all  these  points;  and 
since  the  difference  of  time  depends  on  the  parallax  of 
the  planet,  as  well  as  of  the  sun,  the  latter  can  be  esti¬ 
mated  by  means  of  tho  former.  On  June  3,  1769,  a  T. 
of  Venus  occurred,  and  was  carefully  observed.  By  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  it  was  observed  at  Hudson’s 
Ray  and  Otaheite,  by  the  French  in  California,  by  the 
Danish  government  in  Lapland,  and  by  the  Swedish  in 
Finland.  The  sun’s  parallax,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  astronomy,  was  determined  with 
great  exactness  by  these  five  observations.  The  last  T 
of  Venus  took  place  in  1874;  the  next  will  be  in  1SS2. 

— v.  a.  To  pass  or  cross,  ns  tho  meridian  of  the  sun’s  disc. 

Trail 'sit,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Genesee  co. 

Transit  Circle,  to.  (Astron.)  See  Transit  Instru¬ 
ment. 

Trail's!!  Instrument,  to.  (Astron.)  An  instrument 
which  serves  to  determine  tho  instant  of  the  passage  of 
the  celestial  bodies  across  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  It 
consists  essentially  of  a  telescope,  tho  horizontal  axis  of 
which  rests  upon  two  pivots,  supported  by  vertical  pil¬ 
lars.  The  telescope  is  so  placed  that  its  optical  axis  may 
assume  all  possible  directions  in  the  plane  of  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  tho  placo  where  it  is  established.  In  the  focus 
of  the  eye-piece  is  placed  a  system  of  three,  five,  or 
sometimes  even  seven  vertical  and  equidistant  wires  or 
threads,  generally  crossed  by  two  horizontal  ones,  be¬ 
tween  which  it  is  convenient  that  the  passage  of  objects 
over  the  vertical  wires  should  bo  observed.  Tho  dia¬ 
phragm  to  which  the  wires  are  attached  is  brought  by 
means  of  adjusting  screws  to  such  a  position  that  the 
middle  vertical  wire  intersects  the  optical  axis  of  the 
telescope,  in  which  position  it  is  permanently  fixed. 
The  middle  wire  thus  becomes  a  visible  representation 
of  that  part  of  tho  meridian  to  which  the  telescope  is 
directed;  and  when  a  star  is  seen  to  cross  this  wire,  it  is 
in  the  act  of  culminating  or  passing  the  celestial  meri¬ 
dian.  The  exact  instant  of  the  transit  noted  is  on  a  clock 
or  chronometer,  which  is  an  indispensable  accompani¬ 
ment  of  the  instrument.  —  A  Transit  circle  is  a  transit 
instrument  to  which  a  large  circle  is  added  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  noting  primarily  the  altitude  of  the.  star  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  as  well  as  the  time  of  its  passage. 

Tran 'sit-duty,  to.  A  duty  on  merchandise  passing 
through  a  country. 

Transit  ion,  (-sizli'un.)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  transition  Pass¬ 
age  from  one  place  or  state  to  another;  change. 

(Mus.)  A  change  of  key  from  major  to  minor,  or  the 
contrary;  a  change  from  one  key  to  another. 

( Rhet.)  A  passing  from  one  subject  to  another. 

(Geol.)  A  term  formerly  used  to  designate  a  series  of 
rocks  now  referred  to  the  Palaeozoic  period. 

Transit ional,  (- sizh'un-al ,)  a.  Containing  or  denot¬ 
ing  transition. 

Transi'tionary,  a.  Transitional. 

Trail's! live,  a.'  [Fr.  transitif;  Lat.  tranHtivus,  from 
transire,  to  pass  over.]  Having  the  power  of  passing.  (R.) 

T.  verb.  (Gram.)  The  same  as  an  active  verb.  See 
Active,  and  Verb. 

Tran'sit iveBy,  adv.  In  a  transitive  manner. 

Tran'sitiveness,  to.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
transitive. 

Tran'sitorily,  adv.  With  short  continuance. 

Tran 'si  tori  lies*,  to.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
transitory. 

Tran's! to ry,  a.  [Fr.  tr  ansi  loir e  ;  Lat.  transitorius, 
from  transire,  to  pass  over.]  Continuing  a  short  time  ; 
fleeting;  speedily  vanishing. 

Transitory  action.  (Law.)  An  action,  the  cause  of 
which  might  have  arisen  in  one  place  or  county  as  well 
as  another.  In  general,  all  personal  actions,  whether 
ex  contractu,  or  ex  delicto.  Such  an  action  may,  at 
common  law,  be  brought  in  any  county  which  the  plain¬ 
tiff  elects;  but,  by  statute,  in  many  States  of  the  U. 
States,  provision  is  made  limiting  the  right  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff  in  this  respect  to  a  county  in  which  some  one  or 
more  of  the  parties  has  his  domicil.  —  Bouvier . 

Transitu.  (In.)  [Lat.,  in  the  act  of  passage.]  (Law.) 
Goods  are  said  to  be  liable  to  stoppage  in  transitu  when 
detained  by  one  having  a  right  to  do  so  in  their  way  to 
their  destination  ;  as  by  an  unpaid  vendor,  in  case  of 
the  vendee’s  insolvency.  In  international  law,  it  Hr 
held  that  the  property  of  belligerent  parties  cannot 
change  its  national  character  during  the  voyage  from 
port  to  port,  i.  e.  in  transitu. 
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Translat'able,  a.  Capable  of  being  translated. 

Translate',  v.  a.  [It.  translalare ;  Lat.  transferred 
transtalus ,  from  trans ,  and  ferre,  to  bear.]  To  bear, 
carry,  or  remove  from  one  place  to  another.  —  To  trans¬ 
fer  from  one  to  another,  as  a  disease. 

— To  change,  as  position,  office,  or  condition  ;  —  hence,  to 
remove,  as  by  death.  —  To  interpret ;  to  render  into  an¬ 
other  language;  to  express,  as  the  sense  of  one  language, 
in  the  words  of  another. 

— To  remove  or  convey  to  heaven,  as  a  human  being, 
without  death.  The  patriarch  Enoch  was  translated  to 
heaven  for  his  piety  (Gen.  v.  24),  B.  c.  8017  ;  and  the 
prophet  Elijah  was  translated  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of 
fire  (2  Kings  ii.  11),  895. 

— v.  to.  To  make  a  translation. 

Translation,  to.  [Fr.]  The  net,  of  removing  or  con¬ 
veying  from  one  place  to  another.  —  The  removal  of  a 
bishop  from  one  see  to  another.  —  The  removal  of  a  per¬ 
son  to  heaven  without  subjecting  him  to  death.  —  The 
act  of  turning  into  another  language;  interpretation. 
—  That  which  is  produced  by  turning  into  another  lan¬ 
guage  ;  a  version. 

(Mech.)  The  motion  in  virtue  of  which  the  several 
particles  of  a  body  describe  equal  and  parallel  right 
lines. 

(Med.)  A  change  in  the  seat  of  a  disease  ;  metastasis. 

Translat'i  ve,  a.  Taken  from  others.  (R.) 

S  raiislat  or,  to.  One  who  translates ;  one  who  renders 
into  another  language;  one  who  expresses  the  sense  of 
words  in  one  language  by  equivalent  words  in  another. 

Traiislat'orsliifi,  to.  The  position  or  office  of  a 
translator. 

Translat'ory,  a.  Serving  to  translate;  transferring. 

Translat'reMS,  to.  A  female  translator. 

Translocation,  to.  [Lat.  trans,  across,  and  lncatio,  a 
placing.]  Removing  of  things  reciprocally  to  each 
other’s  places. 

Translii'cence,  Transln'cency,  to.  The  state 

or  qualify  of  being  translucent. 

Translucent,  a.  [  Lat.  translucens,  from  Iran  sincere, 
to  shine  through.]  Semi  transparent.  The  term  is  chiefly 
used  in  descriptive  mineralogy  as  applied  to  minerals 
which  admit  of  a  passage  of  the  rays  of  light,  but  through 
which  objects  cannot  be  definitely  distinguished. 

Translu'ccntly,  adv.  In  a  translucent  manner. 

Trasislu'cid,  a.  [Lat.  translucidus.]  Transparent; 
clear;  translucent,  (r.) 

Transmarine',  (-ma-reen'.)  a.  [Lat.  transmnj-inus, 
trans,  and  marinus ,  marine,  from  mare,  the  sea  ]  Lying 
or  being  beyond  the  sea. 

Trans'mi$;raiit,  to.  A  person  who  transmigrates. 

Transmigrate,  r.  to.  [Lat.  trans mig rare,  from  trans , 
and  1 mgro,  to  migrate.]  To  remove  or  pass  from  one 
country  or  jurisdiction  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
siding  iu  it,  as  men  or  families.  —  To  pass  from  one  body 
into  another. 

Transmigration,  to.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  transmigrate.] 
The  act  of  transmigrating. 

(Philos.)  The  passing  of  the  soul  into  another  body ; 
metempsychosis.  This  idea  belongs  to  the  oldest  re¬ 
ligions  of  India  and  Egypt.  Pythagoras,  who  is  said  to 
have  borrowed  bis  notion  from  the  Egyptians,  held  that 
after  death  men’s  souls  passed  into  other  bodies,  of  this 
or  that  kind,  according  to  the  life  they  had  led.  This 
is  also  a' prominent  feature  in  the  systems  of  Brahmin- 
ism  and  Buddhism,  which  represent  the  soul  ns  passing 
after  death  into  the  body  of  a  higher  or  lower  aniinnl, 
as  a  reward  of  virtue  or  a  penalty  for  vice.  Human 
life  is  regarded  only  us  a  link  in  a  chain  of  conditions 
through  which  the  soul  passes  in  a  long  career  of  pro¬ 
cession  from  God  and  return  to  him.  A  period  of  12,000 
divine  years,  each  embracing  360  human  years,  is  as¬ 
signed  as  the  period  for  transformation  and  purifica¬ 
tion,  after  which  the  soul  receives  its  reward  of  being 
absorbed  in  the  divine  nature.  Plato  maintained  the 
pre-existence  of  the  soul  before  its  appearance  in  nmn, 
and  that  of  this  prior  stale  it  retained  some  dim  re¬ 
miniscences.  After  death,  according  to  its  peculiar 
qualities,  it  seeks  a  new  body  suitable  to  it.  Every  soul, 
according  to  him.  returns  to  its  original  source  in  10.000 
years.  The  idea  of  metempsychosis  subsequently  appears 
in  the  speculations  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  in  the  Cabala 
of  the  Jews,  and  even  in  the  writings  of  Origen.  In 
recent  times,  the  theory  was  revived  by  Fourier. 

Trnns'migrator.  w.  One  who  transmigrates. 

Traiisiiii'grntory,  a.  Passing  from  one  place,  body, 
or  state  to  another. 

Transmissihirity,  to.  The  quality  of  being  trans¬ 
missible. 

Transmissible,  a.  That  may  be  transmitted. 

Transmission.  (- mish'un ,)  to.  [Fr.  See  Transmit.] 
Act  of  transmitting;  the  state  of  being  transmitted; 
act  of  sending  from  one  place  or  person  to  another. 

Traiismis'sive,  a.  Transmitted;  derived  from  one 
to  another. 

Transmit',  v.  a.  [Lat.  transmittere,  from  trans,  over, 
across,  and  mi  Here,  to  send.]  To  send  or  convey  across 
or  over:  to  send  from  one  person  or  place  to  another. — 
To  suffer  to  puss  through. 

Transmit  tal,  n.  Transmission,  (r.) 

Transmit  tance,  to.  Transmission. 

Transmitter.  to.  One  who  transmits. 

Transmittible, a.  That  maybe  transmitted;  trans¬ 
missible. 

Transmogrifica  tion,  to.  Transformation.  (Col- 
loq.  and  low.) 

Transmogrify,  r  a.  To  transform  ;  to  change  into 
a  different  shape.  (Colloq.) 

Transmiitabil'ity,  n.  The  quality  of  being  trans- 
mutuble. 

Transmiit'able,  a.  [Fr  ]  Capable  of  being  trans- 
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mntpd  or  chnnjrcl  into  a  different  substance,  or  into 
something  of  a  different  form  or  nature. 

Transmit t'ahleness,  n.  Transmutahility. 

1  ransni«it'sil»l.v.  adv.  In  a  transmit  table  manner. 

I  raiisitiiilaTioii.  n.  [Pr.;  Lat.  trans  mulatto.]  The 
act  of  transmuting,  or  the  state  of  being  transmuted. 

(Alchemy.)  The  pretended  operation  <»f  changing  the 
imperfect  metals  (as  they  were  termed)  into  the  two 
precious  metals,  gold  and  silver.  See  Alchemy. 

(Grom  )  Transformation,  q.  v. 

Transmit  to  .  v.  a.  [Lat.  transmutave,  from  trans, 
over,  across,  and  mutare.  to  change.]  To  change  from 
one  nature  or  stihgtauce  into  another. 

Transmiit  or.  n.  One  who  transmutes. 

I  ransiii iif  ual,  a.  Reciprocally  mutual,  (r.) 

I  ra  n  soin.  n.  (Written  also  transummtr ,  aud  trail- 
snmpt.)  ( Lat.  transu- 
mere.UArch.)  An  hori¬ 
zontal  mullion  or  bar 
framed  across  a  dou¬ 
ble-light  window, 
door,  &t\,  chiefly  used 
in  late  Gothic  archi- 
tec turn  (Fig  252 1 ) 

(Naut.)  One  of  the 
beams  bolted  across 
the  stern-post,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  after  ends 
of  the  several  decks, 
and  to  give  form  to 
the  stern. 

(Gun.)  A  piece  of 
wood  joining  the 
cheeks  of  a  gun-cur- 
riage. 

(Surveying.)  A 
piece  of  wood  made 
to  slide  upon  a  sur¬ 
veyors  cross.  Bailey. 

Transpiulane',  a. 

[Lat.  transpad<inas , 
from  trans ,  across, 
and  Padus ,  the  Po.j 
Beyond  the  river  Po. 

Traimpar'enco,  n. 

[Pr.J  Transparency. 

Transpar  ency,  n. 

The  state  or  quality 
of  being  transparent ; 
clearness. 

— That  state  or  property 
of  a  body  by  which  it 
suffers  rays  of  light  to 
pass  through  it,  so  that  the  objects  can  be  distinctly 
seen  through  it,  as  glass,  water,  or  air.  It  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  homogeneity  of  the 
matter  of  which  they  are  composed. 

—A  picture  painted  on  semi-transparent  materials,  such 
as  very  thin  doth,  silver,  or  tissue  paper,  Ac.,  and 
illuminated  by  light  placed  at  the  back,  so  that  it  may 
be  exhibited  at  night. 

Transparent,  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  trans,  and  pareo ,  to  ap¬ 
pear.]  Having  the  property  of  transmitting  rays  of 
light  distinctly:  pervious  to  light;  pellucid  admitting 
the  passage  of  light. 

Transparent  Lake,  in  New  York,  between  Ham¬ 
ilton  ami  Herkimer  cos.,  7  m.  long  and  3  broad. 

Transparently,  adv.  Clearly;  so  as  to  be  seen 
through. 

Transparent  ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  transparent. 

Trans  passable,  a.  That  may  he  crossed  over,  (r.) 

Transpierce',  v.  a.  [Fr.  transpercer.]  To  pierce 
through;  to  penetrate:  to  permeate;  to  pass  through. 

Transpir  able,  a.  [Fr.J  Capable  of  being  transpired, 
or  of  transpiring. 

Transpira  tion,  u.  [Fr.;  L.  Lat.  transpiratio.]  The 
act  or  process  of  transpiring  or  passing  off  through  the 
pores  o I  the  skin  in  the  form  of  vapor:  cutaneous  ex¬ 
halation. —  The  exhalation  of  watery  vapor  from  the 
surface  of  the  leaves  of  plants. 

( C/tem .)  The  diffusion  of  liquids,  vapors,  and  gases 
through  a  capillary  tube.  The  T.  of  liquids  was  first 
examined  by  Loiseville,  but  little  was  discovered  be¬ 
yond  fhe  fact  that  when  different  liquids  were  pressed 
through  tubes  of  equal  size,  with  identical  forces,  tilt 
times  of  the  passage  of  similar  quantities  differed  con¬ 
siderably.  but  no  connection  could  he  traced  between 
these  differences.  Graham  has,  however,  lately  made  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  T.  times  of  certain  acids, 
salts,  and  other  substances,  in  different  stages  of  dilu¬ 
tion.  Thus  nitric  acid,  with  three  equivalents  of  water, 
is  found  to  have  a  lower  rate  of  T.  than  when  diluted 
more  or  less,  and  a  certain  steadiness  was  observed  on 
each  side  of  the  maximum  of  retardation.  Withsui-j 
dIi uric  acid  the  maximum  of  retardation  occurred  when  I 
one  equivalent  of  water  liarl  been  added,  or.  ill  other 
words,  when  the  crystallizalde  hydrate  had  been  formed. 
Acetic  acid  gradually  rose  until  the  bihydrate  was 
formed,  which  is  the  characteristic  hydrate  of  that  acid. 
With  hydrochloric  acid  the  retardation  seemed  t<>  take 
place  when  the  dodecahydrate  was  reached.  The  T. 
time  of  ordinary  alcohol  reached  its  maximum  at  the, 
liexuhydrate.  The  different  alcohols  and  ethers  were 
also  tried  against  each  other,  and  their  T.  times  were 
found  to  increase  with  their  boiling-points.  From  these 
facts  a  distinct  rotation  appears  to  exist  between  the 
transpirability  of  liquids  and  their  chemical  composi¬ 
tions.  Temperature  has  a  great  influence  on  the  trnn- 
spirahility  of  fluids:  for  example,  water  at  113°  Falir. 
escapes  through  the  same  tube  with  2]/j»  times  the 
rapidity  that  it  does  at  41°  Fahr.  The  rales  of  T.  are 
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entirely  independent  of  their  rates  of  diffusion.  No 
connection  has  as  yet  been  found  between  these  differ¬ 
ences  or  similarities.  Thus  the  velocities  of  nitrogen, 
binoxide  of  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  oxide,  are  equal. 
Equal  weights  of  oxygen,  air,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic 
oxide,  are  transpired  in  given  times.  The  velocity  of 
hydrogen,  a  light  gas, and  the  heavy  vapors  of  ethet*  are 
equal.  The  laws  regulating  the  transmission  of  gases  and 
vapors  through  capillaries  have  yet  to  be  investigated. 

I  raiisjiir  afury,  a.  Relating  to  transpiration. 

i  Transpire'.  v.  a.  [Fr.  transpirer;  L.  Lat.  trans , 
through,  spirare,  to  breathe.]  To  emit  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin;  to  send  off  in  vapor. 

— v.  n.  To  be  emitted  through  the  pores  of  the  skin  ;  to 
exhale;  to  pass  off  in  insensible  perspiration. — To  es¬ 
cape  from  secrecy;  to  become  public.  —  To  happen  or 
come  to  pass. 

I’raiisplace  ,  v.  a.  To  remove;  to  put  in  a  new 

place.  (R.) 

Transplant',  v.  a.  [Fr.  transplanter  ;  Lat.  trans.  and 
planto,  to  plant.]  To  remove  aud  plant  in  another  place. 
— To  remove  and  settle  or  establish  for  residence  in  an¬ 
other  place;  to  remove. 

Transplant  n't  ion,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  transplanting, 
or  state  of  being  transplanted. — Act  of  removing  to  an¬ 
other  soil,  as  plants;  conveyance  from  one  to  another. 

Transplant'er,  n.  A  person  who  transplants. 

Transpianl'ing,  n.  (Hart,  and  Arboriculture. .)  The 
act  of  removing  a  plant  or  tree  from  one  situation  to 
another  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  continue  to  grow. 
The  operation  is  commonly  performed  in  the  winter 
season,  or  in  autumn  and  spring,  when  plants  are  gen¬ 
erally  in  a  dormant  state;  and  the  great  object  of  the 
transplanter  is  to  lift  as  many  of  the  roots  as  possible 
without  injuring  them,  and  to  replace  them  in  a  new 
situation  to  which  the  tree  is  transplanted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  facilitate  their  growth.  With  herbaceous 
plants  and  young  trees  this  is  comparatively  a  simple 
operation;  but  with  large  trees  it  is  an  operation  of 
skill,  care,  and  labor.  When  a  large  tree  is  to  be  trans¬ 
planted,  it  should  be  considerably  under  the  normal 
age  of  the  species;  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  change 
which  it  is  to  undergo,  other  trees,  or  objects  of  its  o\\  n 
height  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  should  be  taken 
away  a  year  or  two  previous  to  removal,  in  order  to, 
accustom  it  to  the  direct  action  of  the  light  and  air  on 
every  portion  which  is  above  ground.  The  next  part 
of  the  operation  is  to  dig  a  trench  round  the  tree  equi¬ 
distant  from  t lie  trunk,  at  the  distance  of  3,  6,  9,  or  12 
feet,  according  to  its  height,  and  to  such  a  depth  as  to 
cut  through  all  the  horizontal  roots.  The  tree  may 
then  be  removed  to  its  new  situation,  with  or  without 
the  earth  attached  to  that  part  of  the  roots  which  re¬ 
main.  The  proper  season  for  T.  all  ligneous  deciduous 
plants,  whether  small  or  large,  is  early  in  autumn,  alter 
the  leaves  have  dropped.  In  the  cases  of  kitchen-garden 
plants  and  others  of  herbaceous  habit,  where  it  is  done 
at  any  season.  T.  is  most  successful  if  carried  out  in 
showery  weather.  Evergreen  trees  may  also  be  trans¬ 
planted  in  the  autumn,  but  with  equal  success  iu  early 
summer  after  growth  has  commenced. 

Tra nsplen  deucy,  Superennueut  or  transcendent 

splendor. 

Transplendent.  a.  Supereminently  splendid. 

Transplen 'tlen  1  ly,  adv.  in  a  resplendent  manner. 

Transport',  v.  a.  [Lat  transporture,  from  trans,  and 
pot  tar to  carry.]  To  carry  or  convey  from  one  place 
to  another;  to  remove  from  one  place  to  another  — To 
carry  into  banishment,  as  a  criminal.  —  To  hurry  or 
carry  away  by  violence  of  passion ;  to  ravish  with 
pleasure ;  to  bear  away,  as  the  soul  in  ecstasy. 

— n.  Transportation  ;  carriage;  conveyance. —  A  ship  or 
vessel  employed  by  government  to  carry  soldiers,  war¬ 
like  stores,  or  provisions  from  one  place  to  another. — 
A  convict  transported  or  sentenced  to  exile. — Rapture; 
ecstasy;  ravishment.  —  Violence;  violent  manifesta¬ 
tion,  as  of  anger,  rage,  or  fury. 

Transportability,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  transportable. 

Transport  able. a.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  transported. 

Transporta  tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  transportation 
Act  of  carrying  or  conveying  from  one  place  to  another ; 
conveyance. 

(Eng.  Law.)  The. act  of  sending  a  convicted  criminal 
to  another  country,  as  a  punishment.  By  statutes  4  and 
6  of  Geo.  I.  (1717-1719),  the  courts  were  allowed  a  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  to  order  felons  to  be  transported  to 
America.  The  system  of  T.  to  the  American  colonies 
lasted  till  the  commencement  of  the  War  of  Indepen¬ 
dence,  in  1775.  Australia  was  afterwards  determined 
upon  as  a  place  for  T.  Af  length,  the  reception  of  convicts 
becoming  distasteful  to  the  colonists,  T.  was  abolished 
in  1853.  and  penal  servitude  substituted  in  its  place. 

Transport  'oil  ly,  adv.  In  a  transported  manner. 

Transport'd!  ness.  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  be¬ 
ing  transported. 

Transport  er,  n.  One  who  transports  or  removes. 

Transport  ing,  a.  Ravishing  with  delight;  bear¬ 
ing  away  the  soul  in  rapture;  ecstatic 

Transport  ! n^ly,  adv.  Ravishingly. 

Transport-ship.  Transport- vessel,  n.  A 
vessel  used  to  convey  soldiers,  convicts,  Ac. ;  a  transport. 

Transpos'al,  n.  Transposition. 

Transpose',  v.  a.  [Fr.  transposer ;  Lat.  transponere, 
from  trans ,  and  pone  re ,  to  place,  set.]  To  change,  as 
the  place  or  order  of  things,  by  putting  each  in  the 
place  of  the  other. 

(Algebra.)  To  remove  a  term  from  one  side  of  an 
equation  to  the  other,  without  destroying  the  equality 
of  the  two  members. 

(Gram.)  To  change,  as  the  natural  order  of  words. 
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i  (Mus.)  To  change,  as  the  key  in  music. 

Transposition.  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  transposition 
The  act  of  transposing,  or  the  state  of  being  transposed. 

(Algebra.)  The  transposing  of  a  term  from  one  side 
of  an  equation  t<»  the  other.  It  is  iu  effect  the  adding 
of  equal  quantities  to  or  subtracting  equal  quantities 
from  each  side  of  the  equation,  the  sign  of  the  quantity 
being  changed  from  -f  to — ,  or  from  —  to  -f .  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  a  -fa:  =c  —  d ,  by  transposing  a  we  have  x  = 
c — d  —  a;  or  if  a-\-b  —  p  —  x.  by  transposing  ‘x  ami 
a  -\- b  we  get  x  =  c  —  a  —  b.  The  object  of  transposi¬ 
tion  generally  is  to  bring  all  the  unknown  terms  to  one 
side  of  the  equation  for  more  conveniently  finding  their 
value  with  respect  to  the  known  terms. 

(Gram.)  A  change  in  the  natural  order  of  words  in 
a  sentence. 

(Mus.)  A  change  in  the  composition  either  in  the 
transcript  or  the  performance  by  which  the  whole  is 
removed  into  a  higher  or  lower  key  or  pitch'. 

Transposi  tional,  a.  Pertaining  to  transposition. 

Transpose  live,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  consisting  of 
transposition.  —  That  may  be  transposed. 

Transprint',  v.  a.  To  print  in  the  wrong  place. 

Transsliape',  v.  a.  To  change  the  shape  of.  (a.) 

Trans-ship',  v.  u.  To  convey  from  one  ship  or  vessel 
to  another. 

Trans-sliip'ment,  n.  The  act  of  trans-shipping. 

Transubstantiate,  r.  a.  [Lat.  Iran  substantiate.] 
To  change  to  another  substance. 

Transnbstantiatioii,  ( stdn-sh i-d 'shun,)  n.  Change 
of  substance. 

(Theol.)  The  doctrine  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  that  iu  the  Eucharist  the  bread  and  wine  are 
annihilated  and  replaced  by  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  Sec*  Real  Presence. 

Transudation.  n.  [It.  transvdazione.]  Act  of  trans¬ 
uding;  act  or  process  of  oozing  through  membranes,  or 
of  passing  off  through  the  pores  of  a  substance. 

Transit 'ilatory,  a.  Passing  by  transudation. 

Transude',  v.  n.  [Lat.  trans,  through,  across,  and 
sudo ,  to  sweat.]  To  emit  sweat  or  moisture  through 
the  pores  or  interstices;  to  pass  or  ooze  through  the 
pores  or  interstices  of  texture,  as  water  or  other  fluid. 

T rails  veet  inn,  n.  The  act  of  carrying  over. 

Trans-Vaal  Republic.  P.  2409.* 

Transv  er  sal,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  trans ,  and  verto ,  to 
turn.]  Running  or  lying  across. 

— n.  (Grom.)  A  line -(whether  straight  or  curved)  which 
traverses  or  intersects  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle. 

Transver'sally,  adv.  Transversely. 

Transverse',  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  transrersvs.]  Turned  or 
directed  across  or  athwart;  lying  or  being  across, or  in 
a  cross  direction. 

— n.  That  which  crosses,  or  lies  in  a  cross  direction;  a 
transverse  axis. 

— v.  a.  To  change;  to  overturn.  (R.) 

Transversely,  adv.  In  a  cross  direction. 

Transylvania,  (tran-sil-va'ni-a.)  [Ger.  Siehenbvr- 
ge.?i :  anc.  Dacia  Mediterranean  The  most  K.  prov.  of 
the  Austrian  empire,  comprised  between  the  45th  ami 
48th  (legs.  N.  Lat.,  and  chiefly  between  the  22d  and  26th 
degs.  E.  Lon.;  having  Hungary  on  the  N.  and  W..  and 
on  the  E.  and  S.  Moldavia  and  Wallachia;  area,  20,041 
sq.  m.  Desc.  The  Carpathian  Mountains  surround  it  on 
the  E.,  the  S.  and  partly  on  the  N.,  and  as  lateral 
chains,  branching  off  from  this,  range  across  the  country 
iu  every  direction  ;  the  greatest  part  of  it  consists  of  al* 
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ternate  mountains  and  valleys,  with  few  extensive 
plains  Rivers.  The  principal  are  the  Maros.  the  Satnos, 
and  the  Aluta:  the  Aranyos.  the  Lapns.  the  Sajo,  and 
the  two  Kockels,  are  of  inferior  size.  The  banks  of 
these  rivers  are  densely  wooded;  and  from  this  circum¬ 
stance  the  province  derives  Us  name,  which  signifies  a 
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forest  region.  Prod.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat, , 
rye,  pulse,  potatoes,  fruits,  tobacco,  flax,  hemp,  saffron, 
and  wine.  The  rearing  of  horses  and  live-stock  occupies1 
a  large  share  of  attention,  and  buffaloes  are  employed! 
for  field  labor.  In  the  woods,  great  numbers  of  swine  are 
fed,  and  game  is  abundant.  Min.  In  the  mountains  are 
found  marble,  jasper,  porphyry,  slate,  limestone,  coal, 
sulphur,  and  petroleum.  Rock-salt  is  found  in  many 
spots.  There  are,  besides,  iniues  of  iron,  copper,  lead, 
silver,  and  even  gold.  In  the  mountains  are  also  dug  up 
precious  stones,  such  as  topazes,  chrysolites,  garnets, 
opals,  &c.  Mineral  springs  are  numerous.  Mann/. 
Woollen  and  cotton  stuffs.  The  exports  are  timber,  salt, 
metals,  and  a  few  manufactures.  The  imports  are  wool, 
cotton,  skins,  and  a  variety  of  manufactured  articles 
from  Vienna.  The  trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Greeks 
and  Armenians.  The  roads  are  almost  impassable.  Pel. 
The  followers  of  the  Greek  Church,  comprising  the  Wul- 
lachians,  Greeks,  and  Bulgarians,  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous;  next  come  the  Catholics,  among  whom  are 
ranked  the  Hungarians  and  most  of  the  Szeklers.  Edu¬ 
cation  has,  as  yet,  made  little  progress  in  the  country. 
There  has  been  established,  at  Klausenburg,  the  cap. of 
T.,  an  academy,  on  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  universities.  T.  was  colonized  by  German  emi¬ 
grants  in  1143.  John  Zapolya,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Turks,  made  it  an  independent  principality  in  1540.  The 
Turks  made  it  tributary  to  them  in  1552,  and  Leopold  I. 
conquered  it  in  1(587.  The  Porte  was  compelled  to  re¬ 
nounce  its  supremacy  over  it  by  the  peace  of  Carlowitz, 
Jan.  26,  1699,  when  it  was  united  to  Austria.  It  was 
erected  into  a  grand  principality  by  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa  in  1765.  T.  sends  deputies  to  the  Hungarian 
diet,  but  has  also  a  diet  of  her  own.  Pop.  2,052,292. 

Trap,  n.  [A.  S  treppe,  trappe  ;  Fr.  trappe.]  Something 
that  catches  and  retains.  —  An  engine  that  shuts  sud¬ 
denly  or  with  a  spring,  used  for  taking  game  or  vermin. 
—  An  engine  for  catching  trespassers  or.  property. — 
Au  ambush  ;  a  stratagem  ;  any  device  by  which  men  or 
animals  may  be  caught  unawares.  —  A  kind  of  play. 

— A  contrivance  applied  to  drains  and  soil-pipes  to  pre¬ 
vent  effluvia  from  passing  the  place  where  they  are 
situated. 

( Geol .)  When  Geology  was  first  studied,  a  number  of 
rocks  were  tound  to  be  similar  in  general  appearance 
and  composition,  while  all  were  remarkable  tor  being 
spread  out  in  tabular  or  flat  masses,  one  such  flat  mass 
extending  beyond  another,  so  that  there  was  a  rough 
resemblance  to  stairs.  These  rocks  were  hence  called 
by  a  Swedish  author  trappa ,  the  Swedish  word  lor  steps 
or  stairs,  and  the  name  trap  has  ever  since  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  reference  to  these.  They  have  long  been  re¬ 
cognized  as  belongiag  to  the  class  seen  in  volcanic  coun¬ 
tries,  and  generally  called  lava ,  being,  in  fact,  the 
melted  material  poured  out  from  an  active  volcano  in 
the  state  of  a  thick  paste,  and  spreading  itself  over  the 
surface  adjacent.  A  succession  of  eruptions  produces  a 
series  of  steps;  and  where  no  volcano  now  exists,  the 
old  erupted  lavas  often  remain.  Of  the  various  tabular 
erupted  rocks  thus  named,  basalt  is  the  most  distinctly 
an  ancient  lava,  and  is  the  most  important.  Greenstone , 
whinstone,  toadstone  (todtstein),  and  others,  are  names 
of  varieties  of  basalt,  and  are  also  trap  rocks. 

— a.  {Geol.)  Belonging  to  trap  rock. 

— v.  a.  [A.  S.  treppan. J  To  catch  in  a  trap  ;  to  insnare  ; 
to  take  by  stratagem. — To  adorn ;  to  dress  with  orna¬ 
ments.  (r.)  See  Trappings. 

— v.  n.  To  set  a  trap  or  traps ;  as,  to  trap  heaver. 

Trap,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  village  of  Monmouth  co.,  42  m. 
E.  of  Trenton. 

Trap'a,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  floating  aquatic  plants, 
order  Haloragaceir ,  remarkable  for  their  horned  fruit 
and  large  amygdaloid  edible  seeds.  T.  natans  is  the 
Marron  cCeau,  or  Water-chestnut,  also  called  Jesuit’s 
nut;  T.  bicornis  is  the  Chinese  ling ;  T.bisjrinoso  is  the 
Singhara  nut  of  Cashmero. 

Trnpau',  n.  A  stratagem;  a  snare. 

Trapani,  ( tra-pa'ne ,)  (auc.  Drcpanum ,)  a  fortified 
town  of  Sicily,  in  the  Val  di  Mazzara,  situate  on  a 
tongue  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea,  45  m.  from  Pa¬ 
lermo.  It  is  of  importance  as  a  naval  and  military  posi¬ 
tion,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  towns 
in  Sicily.  Pop.  32,878. 

Trap  ail 'ner9  n.  One  who  insnarcs. 

Trap  - bull,  n.  A  game  played  with  a  trap,  a  ball,  and 
a  small  bat. 

Trap  -door,  n.  A  door  in  a  floor,  which  shuts  close 
like  a  valve. 

Trapes,  n.  sing.  An  idle,  slatternly  woman. 

Trap'ozalo,  a.  Quadrilateral;  with  the  four  sides  une¬ 
qual,  and  none  of  them  perfectly  parallel.  —  Maunder. 

Trapeze',  n.  [Fr.]  A  trapezium. 

Trape'zian,  a.  {Crystallography .)  Applied  to  crys¬ 
tals  whose  lateral  planes  are  composed  of  trapeziums 
situated  in  two  ranges  between  the  bases. 

Trape'ziform,  a.  That  has  the  form  of  a  trapezium. 

Trape  zium,  n. ;  pi.  Trapezia,  or  Trapeziums,  [hat., 
from  Gr.  trapezion ,  a  small  table  or  counter,  from  tra- 
peza ,  a  table  ]  ( Geom .)  A  plane  figure  contained  under 
four  right  lines,  no  two  of  which  are  parallel. 

{Anat.)  A  bone  of  the  wrist,  so  named  from  itssliape. 

Trapezalie  dral,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  shaped  us  a 
trapezohedron. 

TrapezoJie'droai,  n.  ( Crystallography .)  A  solid 
bounded  by  24  equal  or  similar  trapezoidal  planes. 

Trap'ezoid,  n.  [Gr.  trapezion,  and  eidos,  form.]  {Geom.) 
A  plane  four-sided  figure  having  two  of  its  opposite 
sides  parallel. 

Trapezoid'al,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  trapezoid. 

Trappe'*  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Talbot  co.,  9 
in.  S.  of  Easton  ;  pop.  ubt.  300. 


Trappe'.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  co.,  10  m.  W.N.W.  of  Norristown. 

Trap' per,  n.  One  employed  in  eutrapping  animals  of 
any  sort;  —  particularly,  one  who  catches  wild  animals 
in  traps,  for  their  skins  or  fur.  —  Worcester. 

Trap  ping, p.  a.  Setting  traps  for  wild  animals;  en¬ 
snaring. 

Trap'pingS.n.^.  Ornaments  of  horse  furniture. — Or¬ 
naments  ;  dress;  external  and  superficial  decorations. 
Trap'pists,  n.  pi.  (Feel.  Hid.)  The  name  of  the  most 
rigorous  among  the  religious  orders  ot  the  Homan 
Catholic  Church.  The  first  abbey  of  La  Trappe  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  was  founded  by  ltotron,  count  of  I’erclie,  in  1640. 
It  was  bestowed  in  1636  on  Arinaud  Jean  le  Boutbillier 
de  Ranee,  who,  after  leading  a  most  luxurious  life,  sud¬ 
denly,  in  1662,  renounced  the  world,  gave  up  his  rich 
benefices,  and  retired  to  La  Trappe.  lie  established  a 
new  rule,  which  bound  the  community  to  strict  silence, 
hard  labor,  and  total  abstinence  from  wine,  eggs,  fish, 
and  all  seasoning  to  their  simple  diet  of  bread  and  veg¬ 
etables.  Ranee  died  Oct.  27,  1700,  and  the  abbey  con¬ 
tinued  to  flourish  till  the  revolution  of  1789,  when  it 
was  suppressed.  Some  of  the  Trappists  sought  refuge  in 
Switzerland,  but  returned  to  their  dilapidated  monastery 
on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815.  A  new 
church  and  monastery  were  built,  and  consecrated  with 
great  pomp,  Aug.  30,  1S33.  They  have  3  houses  in  North 
America:  New  Haven,  in  the  diocese  of  Louisville;  New 
Mcellcrayi ,  in  the  diocese  of  Dubuque;  and  Tracadie ,  in 
the  diocese  of  Ariclint,  Canada.  There  is  also  an  order  of 
Trappist  nuns  in  France,  founded  in  1G92. 

Trap'py,  Trap'poan,  Trap'pous,  a.  Belonging 
to,  or  containing  trap  ;  of  the  nature  of  trap. 

Trap'- rock*  n.  {Geol.)  See  Trap. 

Trap'-stafir,  n.  A  narrow  staircase,  or  encased  lad¬ 
der,  surmounted  by  a  trap-door. 

Trap-tufa,  Trap-tufif,  n.  {Geol.)  Yolcanic  tufa; 
volcanic  grit. 

Trash,  v.  a.  To  lop ;  to  crop ;  to  strip  of  leaves. 

— n.  Loppings  of  trees;  any  waste  or  worthless  matter; 
unripe  fruit  or  other  matter  improper  for  food,  but  eaten 
by  children,  &c. —  The  name  given  in  the  W.  Indies  to 
the  waste  leaves  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  the  stalks  after 
the  juice  has  been  expressed. 

Trash'ily,  adv.  In  a  trashy  manner. 

Trasli'iness,  n.  The  state  or  qualityof  being  trashy. 
Trash  y,  a.  Waste;  rejected;  worthless;  useless. 
Trasimeiius  Lacus.  See  Perugia,  (Lake  of). 
Tras -OS- Montes,  (-mone'tais,)  a  prov.  of  Portugal, 
having  Spain  on  its  N.  and  E.,  the  prov.  of  Minho  on 
the  W.,  and  Beira  on  the  S. ;  area,  4,0-8  sq.  m.  It  is 
generally  mountainous,  but  the  soil  is  fertile  in  the  val¬ 
leys.  Cattle-rearing  is  an  important  branch  of  indus¬ 
try.  Cap.  Brngangu.  Pop.  379,779. 

Trau,  ( trou ,)  a  town  of  Austrian  Dalmatia,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic,  10  m.  from  Spalatro  ;  pop.  4,865. 
Traumat  ic,  a.  [From  Gr.  trauma ,  a  wound.]  {Med.) 
Relating  to  wounds  ;  hence,  the  traumatic  balsams  and 
oiutments  of  old  pharmacy. 

Trav'ail,  v.  n.  [Fr.  travailler;  It.  travagliare,  to  strain, 
endeavor.]  To  exert  one's  self  beyond  or  above  one's 
strength;  to  work  or  labor  excessively;  to  labor  with 
pain  ;  to  toil.  — To  suffer  the  pangs  of  childbirth;  to  be 
in  parturition. 

— n.  Parturition. 

Travail  core,  (trav-an-kor',)  the  most  S.W.  prov.  of 
British  India,  between  Lat.  8°  10'  and  10°  30'  N.,  Lon. 
76°  11'  and  77°  35'  E. ;  area,  4,722  sq.  m.  From  the 
mountains  that  shut  it  in  on  the  east,  the  country  falls 
in  a  succession  of  terraces  to  the  shore  on  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  principal  products  are  timber,  grain,  sugar, 
salt,  spices,  drugs,  and  resins.  Pop.  1,012,000. 

Trave,  Tra'vis,  n.  [Sp.  traba ;  Fr.  entraves ,  from  Lat. 
trabs,  trabis,  a  beam.]  A  beam;  a  log  or  joist;  a  tra¬ 
verse  ;  a  cross-beam ;  a  woodeu  frame  to  confine  an  un¬ 
ruly  horse  while  shoeing. 

Trav  el,  v.  n.  [A  different  orthography  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  <rara*7.J  To  make  a  toilsome  or  wearisome  jour¬ 
ney;  to  walk;  to  go  or  march  on  foot;  to  journey  ;  4o 
ride  to  a  distant  place  in  the  same  country,  or  to  visit 
foreign  states  or  kingdoms,  either  by  sea  or  land.  —  To 
pass  ;  to  go  ;  to  move  ;  to  move,  walk,  or  pass,  as  a  beast, 
a  horse,  ox,  or  camel. 

— v.  a.  To  pass;  to  journey  over. 

— n.  Act  of  travelling;  labor;  toil;  travail;  a  passing 
on  foot;  a  walking;  journey;  a  passing  or  riding  from 
place  to  place ;  a  journeying  to  a  distant  country  or 
countries;  a  tour,  (often  in  the  plural. j 
— pi.  An  account  of  occurrences  and  observations  made 
during  a  journey. 

Trav'eDlccl,  a.  Having  made  journeys;  instructed  by 
travels. 

Trav'ellcr,  (sometimes  written  Traveler,)  n.  One  who 
travels  in  any  way ;  one  who  visits  foreign  countries. — In 
ships,  a  ring  fitted  so  as  to  slip  up  or  down  a  rope. — A  per¬ 
son  who  travels  for  a  merchant  or  mercantile  company,  to 
receive  payment  of  goods,  wares,  &c.,  sold  by  his  employ¬ 
er,  or  employers,  to  other  merchants,  and  to  take  orders. 
TravcflBer’s  Tree,  n.  {Bot.)  Kavenala  speciosa. 
See  Ryvenala. 

Trav'eiaan^,  a.  Pertaining  to  travel. 

— n.  The  act  of  one  who  travels  ;  travel. 
Trav'el-staiaieil,  a.  Having  the  clothes  Roiled,  &c., 
with  the  marks  of  travelling. 

Tra  v'ersaEile,  a.  That  nmy  ho  traversed  or  crossed. 

That  may  he  traversed  or  denied.  See  Traverse. 

Trav  erse,  adv.  |  Fr.  a  trovers .]  Athwart ;  crosswise. 
— a.  [Lat.  trave.rjsu*.\  Transverse;  turned  or  directed 
across  :  lying  across  ;  being  in  a  direction  across  some¬ 
thing  else. 

— n.  Anything  laid  or  built  across  or  in  a  transverse  di- 
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rection;  something  that  thwarts,  crosses,  or  obstructs; 
a  cross  accident. 

(F<rrt.)  A  trench  with  a  little  parapet  for  protect* 
ing  men  on  the  flank;  also,  a  wall  raised  across  a  work. 

{Naut.)  The  variation  or  alteration  of  a  ship's  course, 
occasioned  by  the  shifting  of  the  winds,  currents,  &c. ; 
or  it  is  a  compound  course  consisting  of  several  courses 
and  distances. 

{Arch.)  The  transverse  piece  in  a  timber  roof;  also, 
a  gallery  or  loft  of  communication  in  a  church  or  other 
large  building. 

{Law.)  A  plea  contradicting  some  matter  of  fact  al¬ 
leged  by  the  opposite  party.  In  any  stage  ot  the  plead¬ 
ings,  when  either  side  traverses  or  denies  the  facts  plead¬ 
ed  by  bis  antagonist,  lie  usually  tenders  an  issue,  as  it  is 
called,  and  puts  himself  upon  the  country,  or  refers  the 
matter  to  the  decision  of  a  jury.  A  T.  to  a  material 
point  cannot  be  waived  and  another  T.  tendered  by  the 
other  party.  In  criminal  proceedings,  not  guilty  is  a 
general  T.,  which  throws  on  the  prosecutor  the  necessity 
of  proving  the  material  facts. 

— v.  a.  To  turn,  lay,  or  place  in  a  cross  direction ;  to  cross; 
to  cross  by  way  of  opposition  ;  to  thwart;  to  obstruct. 
—  To  wander  over;  to  cross  in  travelling;  to  pass  over 
and  view;  to  survey  carefully.  —  To  turn  and  point  in 
any  direction,  as  a  cannon. — To  plane  in  a  direction 
across  the  grain  of  the  wood.  —  To  deny  what  the  oppo¬ 
site  party  lias  alleged. 

— v.  n.  {Man.)  To  step  or  make  the  tread  crosswise,  as 
a  horse,  throwing  the  croup  to  one  side  and  the  head 
to  another.  —  Stocqwler. 

( Fencing.)  To  take  an  opposing  posture,  or  to  oppose 
a  movement.  —  Worcester. 

— To  turn  as  on  a  pivot;  to  move  round. 

Traverse,  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  Grand  Traverse 
co. ;  pop.  aid.  700. 

Traverse,  in  Minnesota,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Da¬ 
kota;  area,  775  6q.  m.  Sioux  M  ood  River  and  Lake 
Traverse  hounds  it  on  the  \V.  Surface,  level ;  soil ,  fertile. 

Tra' verse  B>es  Sioaax,  {-des  so</,)  in  Minnesota ,  a 
po8t-vill.ofNicolletco.,50m.S.M\of8t.Paul:  ^.op.abt.524. 

Trav'erser,  n.  One  who  traverses  or  opposes  u  plea 
in  law. 

Trav'erse-sail'ing^n.  {Naut.)  Sailing  on  different 
courses  in  succession.  The  method  of  reducing  such 
compound  courses  and  distances  into  an  equivalent  sin¬ 
gle  course  and  distance  is  called  resolving  a  traverse. 
The  reduction  may  be  effected  either  by  geometrical 
projection  or  trigonometrical  computation  ;  but  it  is 
generally  performed  with  inspection  by  the  aid  of  a 
traverse- table. 

Trav'rrso-ta'lblo,  n.  (Naut.)  The  tabulated  form 
in  which  the  northing,  southing,  easting,  and  westing 
are  made  on  each  individual  course  and  distance  in  a 
traverse,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  readily  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  latitude  and  departure  made  upon  the  whole — 
the  difference  between  the  sums  of  the  northings  and 
southings  being  the  difference  of  latitude,  and  between 
the  sums  of  the  eastings  and  westings  the  departure. 

Tra v'ert 3 iio,  n.  [It.  travertine.]  (Min.)  A  white 
concretionary  limestone,  usually  hard  and  semi-crystal¬ 
line,  deposited  from  the  water  of  springs  holding  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime  in  solution. 

Trav'esty,  a.  [See  the  verb.]  Having  an  unusual 
dress;  disguised  by  dress  so  as  to  he  ridiculous  — De¬ 
noting  a  book  or  composition  translated  in  a  manner  to 
make  it  burlesque. 

— n.  That  which  is  disguised  by  dress.  —  A  parody  ;  a 
burlesque  translation  of  a  work. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  travestir — tra ,  and  0.  Fr.  vestir  =  Fr.  vetir.) 
To  change  the  dress  or  garb  of;  to  disguise. — To  trans¬ 
late  into  such  language  as  to  make  ridiculous  or  ludi¬ 
crous  ;  to  burlesque ;  to  parody. 

Trav'is,  n.  A  Trave,  <j.  v. 

Trav'is,  in  Texas,  a  central  co. ;  area,  1,000  sq.  m. 
River.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Colorado  River.  Surface, 
hilly;  soil ,  fertile.  Cap.  Austin  City.  Pop.  abt.  10,000. 

Truv'llik,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  cap.  of  the 
prov.  of  Bosnia,  on  the  Sasva  River,  45  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Bosna-Serai.  Manuf.  Sword-blades.  Pop.  12,000. 

Trawl,  n.  A  trawl-net;  a  trail-net. — A  line,  sometimes 
a  mile  or  more  in  length,  with  short  lines  and  baited 
hooks  suspended  from  it  at  frequent  i  jfervals;  —  much 
used  in  fishing  for  cod,  haddock,  and  mackerel.  Wvrces. 

-w-v.  n.  To  fish  with  a  trawl  or  drag-i rjt. 

Trawl  er,  n.  A  fishing-vessel  wt'cA  trails  or  drags  a 
net  behind  it;  a  fisherman  who  fishos  with  a  drag-net. 

Tra  wTiaijff,  ii.  A  mode  of  fishing  by  a  net  called  trawl- 
net,  dragged  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  behind  a  boat. 

Tray,  n.  [San<e  as  Trough,  q.  r.]  A  small  trough  or 
wooden  vessel,  sometimes  scooped  out  of  a  piece  ot  tim¬ 
ber  and  made  hollow,  used  tor  various  domestic  pur¬ 
poses;  a  sort  of  waiter,  of  wood  or  metal. 

Tray'Iorsvillo,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Henry 
co.,  200  m.  W.S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Treacherous,  ( trcch'er-us ,)  a.  Guilty  of  treachery; 
violating  allegiance  or  faith  pledged;  faithless;  traitor¬ 
ous  to  the  state  or  sovereign  ;  perfidious  in  private  life; 
betraying  a  trust. 

TreacSs'erotisly.  adv.  Faithlessly;  perfidiously. 

T reacUl'e rons ness,  n.  Quality  of  beirg  treacherous. 

Treacll'ery,  n.  [Fr.  trichcric;  Lat.  triciv,  hindrances, 
subterfuges,  quirks,  trnks.]  Trickery;  fraud;  decep¬ 
tion  ;  violation  of  allegiance  or  of  faith  i.<id  confidence; 
perfidy;  faithlessness. 

Treacle,  ( tre'kf ,)  n.  [Fr.  theriaque ;  Lat.  therinen  •  Gr. 
theriaka — therion,  a  wild  beast.]  (Med.)  The  same  as 
theriaca  or  Thf.riac,  q.  v. 

— The  spume  of  sugar  in  sugar  refineries.  —  Also  the  ui.- 
crystallized  sirup  which  drains  from  sugar  as  first  pre¬ 
pared  from  cane-juice;  molasses. 
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Treatl,  ( tr'd ,)  v.  n.  [A.  S.  tredan,  ge.tredan,  betredan.] 
lo  set  or  plant  the  foot;  to  walk  or  go;  to  walk  with 
form  or  state.  —  To  copulate,  us  fowls, 
r.  a.  To  plant  the  foot  on  ;  to  step  or  walk  on  ;  to  press 
under  the  feet;  to  beat  or  press  with  the  feet.  —  To 
w;tlk  upon  in  a  formal  or  stately  manner.  —  To  crush 
under  the  foot;  to  trample  in  contempt  or  hatred,  or  to 
subdue.  —  To  put  in  action  by  the  feet,  as  a  wheel. 
n.  Act  of  treading;  a  step  or  stepping;  footing;  pressure 
with  the  foot;  manner  of  stepping;  gait.— The  horizon¬ 
tal  part  of  a  step  in  a  stair  on  which  the  foot  is  placed. 

Troatl'er,  n.  One  who  treads. 

Treadlin' vc n  Creek,  in  Maryland,  flows  into  the 
estuary  of  Ohoptank  River  from  Talhot  co. 

Tread  iiijj?*  n.  Act  of  one  who  treads  ;  act  of  pressing 
with  tile  toot;  a  stepping;  a  walking. 

Treadle,  Tred'die,  n.  |  From  tread.]  The  part  of 
a  loom  or  other  machine  which  is  moved  by  the  tread 
or  foot. 

Tread'-mill,  n.  A  mill  worked  by  persons  trending 
on  steps  fixed  on  the  periphery  of  an  horizontal  wheel. 
It  was  chiefly  used  as  a  means  of  prison  discipline,  hut 
is  now  generally  abandoned  in  the  U.  States,  from  its 
injurious  and  depressing  effect. 

Trcnd'-witcrl,  n.  A  wheel  with  steps  placed  hori¬ 
zontally  on  the  exterior  surface,  by  treading  on  which 
the  wheel  is  turned. 

Treason,  ( tre’m ,)  n.  [Fr.  trahison ;  Lat.  trado  —  trans, 
over,  and  do,  to  give.]  A  betrayal  or  betraying;  breach  of 
fidelity  or  allegiance;  treachery;  disloyalty;  an  offence 
which  immediately  affects  the  safety  of  the  state  or  of 
the  sovereign. 

(Amer.  Lam.)  The  Constitution  of  the  U.  States,  art.  3. 
Z  3,  defines  T.  to  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  the 
U-  States,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  or  comfort.  This  offence  is  punished  with  death. 

Trea  sonable,  a.  Pertaining  to  treason  ;  consisting 
of  treason  ;  involving  the  crime  of  treason,  or  partak¬ 
ing  of  its  guilt. 

Treason  ableness,  n.  Quality  of  being  treasonable. 

Trea  sonably,  adv.  In  a  treasonable  manner. 

Treasure,  (tresh'yur.)  n  [Fr.  tre.sor  ;  Lat.  thesaurus ; 
Or.  thesaurus,  from  tithemi,  to  put,  set,  or  place,  to  de¬ 
posit  ]  That  which  is  deposited,  laid  up,  or  stored  up; 
wealth  accumulated;  riches  hoarded;  particularly,  a 
stock  or  store  of  money  in  reserve;  a  great  quantity  of 
anything  collected  for  future  use.  —  Something  very 
much  valued.  —  Great  abundance. 

— v.  a.  To  deposit,  lay  up,  hoard,  or  collect,  as  money  or 
other  things,  for  future  use  ;  to  lay  up,  (usually  with  up;) 
as,  to  treasure,  up  memories. 

Trras'nre-liimse,  n.  A  house  or  building  where 
treasures  and  stores  are  kept. 

TreaVurer,  n.  [Fr.  tresorier.]  One  who  has  the  care 
of  a  treasure  or  treasury  ;  one  who  lias  the  charge  of  the 
money,  funds,  or  revenues  of  a  society,  corporation, 
state.  Ac. 

Ti*ea**ureHS,  (trezh'ur-ess,)  n.  A  female  who  has  charge 
of  a  treasure. 

TretiVn  r«»-t  rove,  n.  Any  money,  treasure,  Ac.,  found 
in  the  earth  or  otherwise  hidden,  the  owner  of  which 
is  unknown.  By  the  common  law,  lie  who  finds  such 
things  hidden  in  the  earth  is  not  entitled  to  them,  but 
they  belong  to  the  state.  There  is  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  that  he  who  first  finds  a  thing,  whose 
owner  is  unknown,  is  entitled  to  keep  it;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  the  exception  is  construed  strictly,  so  that  if  the 
coin,  &c.,  is  not  hidden  in  and  covered  by  the  earth,  the 
finder,  and  not  the  state,  is  entitled  to  it. 

Treasury*  Irezh'ur-p,)  n.  [Vv.tr6sore.rie..]  A  place  or 
building  in  which  stores  of  wealtli  are  deposited;  —  par¬ 
ticularly,  a  place  where  the  public  revenues  are  depos¬ 
ited  and  kept,  and  where  money  is  disbursed  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  government. 

— In  the  U  States,  a  department  of  government  which  has 
control  over  the  management,  collection,  and  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  public  revenue.  The  officers  consist  of  a 
secretary,  who  is  the  head  of  the  department,  two  comp¬ 
trollers,  six  auditors,  a  treasurer,  a  registrar,  a  commis¬ 
sioner  of  customs,  a  solicitor,  an  assistant  secretary, 
and  numerous  subordinate  clerks. 

Treat,  v.  a.  [Fr.  trailer,  to  treat;  Lat.  tractive,  to 
touch,  from  trahere. ,  to  draw.]  To  handle;  to  manage;  to 
use. —  To  discourse  on  ;  to  handle  in  a  particular  manner, 
in  writing  or  speaking.  —  To  entertain  without  expense 
to  the  guest;  to  give  food  or  drink  to,  as  a  compliment  or 
expression  of  regard.  —  To  manage  in  the  application 
of  remedies,  as  a  patient  or  a  disease.  —  To  subject  to 
the  action  of. 

— v.  n.  To  handle  in  writing  or  speaking ;  to  discourse; 
to  make  discussions.  —  To  come  to  terms  of  accommo¬ 
dation. —  lo  give  gratuitous  entertainment;  to  give 
food  or  drink  as  a  compliment  or  expression  of  regard. 

To  treat  with,  to  enter  into  negotiations  with. 

—n.  An  entertainment  given  as  a  compliment  or  expres¬ 
sion  of  regard.  —  Something  given  for  entertainment; 
as,  a  rich  treat. 

Treater,  n.  A  person  who  treats;  one  who  discourses 
on  a  subject;  one  who  entertains. 

Trea'tise.  n.  [Lat.  tractatus,  from  fracture,  to  manage.] 
A  written  composition  on  a  particular  subject,  in  which 
the  principles  of  it  are  discussed  or  explained  ;  a  formal 
essay :  a  dissertation  ;  a  tract. 

Treat'meiit,  n.  [Fr .  traitement.)  Act  or  manner  of 
treating;  management;  manipulation:  manner  of  mix¬ 
ing  or  combining,  of  decomposing  and  the  like. — Usage  ; 
manner  of  using;  entertainment;  good  or  had  usage 
towards  —  Manner  of  prescribing  remedies  to  cure,  as  a 
disease;  the  manner  of  applying  remedies  to;  as,  the 
treatment  of  a  patient.  —  Entertainment;  treat.  (R.) 

Treat y  (or  Petty’s)  Island,  vulgarly  called 
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|  Paddy’s  Island,  belonging  to  New  Jersey,  in  the  Dela- 

|  ware,  opposite  Philadelphia,  2  m.  long. 

Trea'ty,  n.  [Fr.  traiti:  It.  trattato.]  Negotiation; 
act  of  treating  for  the  adjustment  of  differences,  or  lor 
forming  an  agreement. 

(International  Law.)  An  agreement  of  friendship,  alli¬ 
ance,  commerce,  or  navigation, entered iuto  between  two 
or  more  independent  nations. 

Treb  izoml,  (anc.  Trapezus,)  a  city  and  seaport  of 
Asia  Minor,  cap.  of  a  Turkish  eyalet,  on  the  S.E.  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea,  120  m.  N.YV.  of  Erzeroum  ;  Lat.  40°  1' 
N.,  Lon.  30°  44'  52"  E.  The  town  is  built  ou  the  6lope 
of  a  hill  declining  to  the  sea,  and  backed  by  steep  emi¬ 
nences  rising  behind.  The  walled  city  is  solely  inhab¬ 
ited  by  Mohammedans;  the  Christians  live  outside  the 
walls,  where  are  also  most  of  the  bazaars  and  khans.  T. 
is  the  natural  emporium  of  all  the  countries  to  tiie  S.E. 
of  the  Black  Sea,  from  Kherson  on  the  E.,  to  Amasia  on 
the  \V.  It  was  a  flourishing  city  when  it  was  reached 
by  Xenophon  and  the  Ten  Thousand  at  the  close  of  their 
memorable  retreat.  Alexis  Comnenus  made  it  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  an  independent  principality  in  1204,  known  as  the 
Empire  of  Trebizond;  and  it  remained  in  the  hands  of 
his  descendants  till  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1400. 
Fop.  aht.  25,000. 

Treble,  ( treb'l ,)  a.  [Fr.  triple;  Lat.  triplex ,  from  Ires , 
three,  mul  jilexus,  from  jilico,  to  fold.]  Threefold  ;  triple. 

( Mus .)  Acute;  sharp  in  a  threelold  degree;  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  highest  or  most  acute  of  the  parts  of  music. 

— n.  (Mus.)  The  highest  or  most  acute  of  the  parts  in 
music;  the  part  usually  sung  by  women  and  boys,  and 
played  by  violins,  hautboys,  flutes,  and  other  acute  in¬ 
struments. 

— v.  a.  To  make  threefold  ;  to  make  thrice  as  much  ;  to 
multiply  by  three. 

— v.n.  To  become  threefold. 

Treb'lcnes*,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  treble. 

Treb'ly,  adv.  In  a  threefold  manner  or  quantity. 

Treb'uchet,  n.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  A  warlike  engine  of  the 
middle  ages,  used  to  throw  stones,  fiery  material,  and 
other  projectiles  employed  in  the  attack  and  defence  of 
fortified  places,  by  means  of  counterpoise.  At  the  long 
end  of  a  lever  was  fixed  a  sling  to  hold  the  projectile  ; 
at  the  short  end  a  heavy  weight,  which  furnished  the 
necessary  moving  force. 

Tre-c<?i*'to,  n.  [It  J  A  flourishing  period  of  Italian  art 
and  literature,  which  dates  from  the  birth  of  Dante,  in 
1205,  to  the  death  of  Boccaccio,  in  1375.  These  two 
authors,  with  Petrarch,  are  termed  “  the  Triumvirate  ol 
the  Tre-cento.” 

Treek'sclmyt,  n.  [Du.,  from  trelken,  to  draw,  and 
schuit,  a  boat.J  A  covered  boat  drawn  by  horses  or  cat¬ 
tle,  and  used  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers 
on  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  canals,  belore  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  railways. 

Tred'egar*  a  town  of  England,  in  Monmouthshire,  1G 
m.  from  Newport,  known  lor  its  irou-works  and  coal¬ 
mines;  pop.  10.000. 

TredillE,  n.  A  game  at  cards  played  by  three  persons 

Tretl.yITr.VBi,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Chester 
co.,  18  in.  W.N.W.  of  Philadelphia;  pop.  in  1870,  1,897. 

Tree,  n.  [A.  S.  treow,  treu.\  (Dot.)  Any  woody  plant 
of  perennial  duration  which  rises  from  the  ground  with 
a  trunk.  To  form  a  tree,  the  plant  must  acquire  some 
considerable  size,  and  be  furnished  with  a  trunk  or 
single  stem  by  which  its  branches  or  limbs  ina}’ be  sup¬ 
ported.  It  differs  from  a  shrub,  which  is  a  woody  plant 
of  smaller  stature,  in  having  a  trunk  ;  and  it  is  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  this  solid  mass  of  wood  which  gives  their  espe¬ 
cial  utilitarian  value  to  trees,  furnishing,  as  many  of 
them  do,  the  timber  which  is  applied  to  so  many  useful 
purposes.  See  Age  of  Trees,  Botany,  Ac. 

— Something  resembling  a  tree,  consisting  of  a  stem  or 
stalk  and  branches  ;  a#,  a  genealogical  tree. 

— v.  a.  To  cause  to  ascend  a  tree. 

Tree'-fVrn,  n.  (Bot.)  The  name  applied  to  those  ferns 
which  form  erect  trunks  like  the  stem  of  a  tree  (Fig. 
28 7.  They  chiefly  belong  to  the  genera  Cyathea,  ALso- 
phila ,  and  Dick sonia. 

Tree'-fa’o;?,  Trcc'-toadl,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Hyloidjs. 

Tree*' loss.  a.  Without  trees. 

Tree'-likc,  a.  (But.)  Applied  to  plants  which  resem¬ 
ble  a  tree,  but  are  very  small. 

Tree'nail,  (usually  pron.  trun'nel ,)  n.  (Naut.)  A  long 
cylindrical  wooden  pin,  employed  to  fasten  the  plunks 
of  a  ship's  side  and  bottom  to  corresponding  timbers. 

Tree-of-Iffeaven,n.  (Bot.)  Seo 
Ailantus. 

Tree-of-I*ife*n.  (Bot.)  Arbor  vitx. 

See  Thuja. 

Tree-jMeany,  n.  (Bot.)  Seo  Ra- 
NUNCULACF.jB. 

Troe'sliiji,  n.  The  state  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  tree. —  Worcester. 

Tsrefle,  n.  [Fr.,  trefoil.]  (Fort.)  A 
form  of  mine,  so  termed  from  the 
similarity  of  its  figure  to  that  of 
trefoil.  The  simplo  trejle.  has  only 
two  lodgments;  the  double  trejle. , 
four;  and  the  triple  one.  six 

StonqurUr. 

Tre'frtil,  n.  [Fr  trtjle :  Lat.  tri fo¬ 
lium,  from  tres,  three,  and  folium , 
leaf.)  (Hot.)  See  TRIFOUUM. 

(Arch.)  An  ornament  consisting 
of  three  cusps, resembling  the  three¬ 
leaved  clover  (1,  Fig.  2523.) 

(H*r.)  A  frequent  charge,  repre¬ 
senting  the  clover-leaf,  and  always 
depicted  as  slipped  or  furnished 
with  a  stalk  (2,  Fig.  2523). 
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Troaelilcrsvfille,  (trik'lers-vill,)  in  Pennsylvania ,  a 
village  of  Lehigh  co. 

Treillas*e,  (IreVuj,)  n.  [Fr.]  Same  as  Trellis. 

Treille*  a.  (Her.)  Seo  Latticed. 

Tf*<?Jit*  (Irui'ya,)  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  8  m.  from 
Macerntu;  pop.  8,616. 

Trellis,  n.  [Fr.  treillis ,  lattice-work,  from  Lat.  tri- 
chila,  a  bower,  arbor.]  A  structure  or  frame  of  cross- 
barred  work,  or  lattice-work,  used  for  supporting  plants. 

Trel  lised.  (* list ,)  a.  Having  a  trellis  or  trellises. 

Treman'do,  Tremolo.  [It.,  trembling  ]  (Mus.)  A 
direction  lor  one  of  the  graces  of  harmony,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  a  reiteration  of  one  note  of  the  chord ;  this, 
however,  applies  more  directly  to  the  word  tremolo, 
whilst  the  tremandi  is  a  general  shake  of  the  whole 
chord. 

Trcmamlra'cere*  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  A  small  order  of 
plants,  alliance  Sapindales .  Diag.  Partially  complete, 
symmetrical  flowers,  a  valvato  calyx,  and  2-4-ctdlcd  an¬ 
thers,  opening  by  pores.  — They  are  slender,  heath-liko 
ehrul»8,  natives  of  New  Holland.  Their  properties  ure 
unknown;  3  genera,  10  species. 

Tremhle,  (trcm'bl,)  v.  n.  [Fr.  trembler,  from  Lat.  tremo , 
to  tremble,  quake.]  To  shake  involuntarily,  as  with 
fear,  cold,  or  weakness;  to  quake;  to  quiver;  to  shiver; 
to  shudder.  —  To  shake ;  to  totter ;  —  said  of  a  thing.  — 
—  To  quaver;  to  shake,  as  sound. 

— n.  An  involuntary  quavering  or  shaking. 

Trem  bler,  n.  One  who  trembles. 

Treiii'IiIilijiBy,  adv.  In  a  trembling  manner;  with 
shivering  or  quaking. 

Trem  bling-pop'lar,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Popclus. 

Treimd  la,  n.  [N.  Lat.  and  It.,  from  Lat.  tremere,  to 
tremlde.J  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  fungi,  of  the  division  Ily¬ 
in  enomycete  s,  soft  and  gelatinous,  of  no  very  determinate 
form,  mostly  growing  on  decaying  wood. 

Tremen  dous*  a.  [Lat.  tremendus ,  from  tremo,  to 
tremble. J  Such  as  may  excite  fear  or  terror  ;  terrible; 
dreadful;  violent;  such  119  may  astonish  by  its  force  and 
violence. 

Tremen'dously,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  terrify  or  as¬ 
tonish. 

Tremen'dousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
tremendous. 

Trent  olite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Hornblende,  first 
found  in  the  Tremola  Valley,  Switzerland. 

Trein'olo*  n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  See  Tremando. 

Tre'mont,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Tazewell  co.,  57  m.  N.E.  of  Springfield  ;  pop.  aht.  2,090. 

Treniont,  in  Maine ,  a  post-township  of  Hancock  co. ; 
pop.  aht.  2,100. 

'Fremont,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Schuylkill  co.,  15  m.  W.S.NY.  of  Pottsvillo  ;  pop. 
aht,  2,500. 

Tresn'or,  n.  [Lat.,  from  tremere,  to  tremble.]  An  in¬ 
voluntary  trembling;  a  shivering  or  shaking  ;  a  quiver¬ 
ing  or  vibratory  motion. 

TroBiijieaBean,  (tre.m-pa-W ,)  a  river  of  Wisconsin, 
rises  in  Jackson  co.,  and  flows  S.W.  into  the  Mississippi, 
from  Trempealeau  co. —  A  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Minne¬ 
sota;  area,  738  sip  111.  Divers.  Mississippi,  Black,  Buf¬ 
falo,  and  Trempealeau  rivers,  and  Beaver  Creek.  Sur¬ 
face,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Galesville.  Pop. 
in  1S70,  10,728.  —  A  post-village  and  township  of  the 
above  co.,  on  the  Mississippi,  20  in.  N.W.  of  La  Crosse; 
pop.  a  _.70, 2  35 

Trem  uloBB^*  a.  [Lat.  tremulus ,  from  tremere,  to  trem¬ 
ble.]  Trembling;  affected  with  fear  or  timidity.  (R.) — 
Shaking;  shivering;  quivering. 

Trean'uEotiKiy,  adv.  In  a  tremulous  manner. 

Tfi’em'iEloeBsncsM*  n.  State  of  being  tremulous. 

TreaieBa,  v.  a.  [Fr.  tranche r,  to  cut,  from  Lat.  Ivans, 
across,  and  secare,  to  cut.J  To  cut  or  dig,  as  a  ditch,  a 
channel  for  water,  or  a  long  hollow  in  the  earth.  —  To 
intrench;  to  fortify  by  earth  thrown  up.  —  To  cut  or  dig 
into  pits  or  ditches;  to  furrow;  to  form  with  deep  fur¬ 
rows  by  ploughing. 

— v.  n.  To  encroach ;  (with  on  or  upon.) 

— 11.  A  long,  narrow  cut  in  the  earth ;  a  ditch. 

(Fort.)  [Fr.  tranches.]  In  the  attack  of  a  fortress,  an 
excavation  made  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  advance 
of  the  besiegers.  They  are  from  6  to  10  feet  wide,  and 
aht.  3  feet  dc<*p,  the  earth  taken  out  forming  the  parapet. 

To  open  the.  trenches.  (Mil.)  To  break  ground  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  approaches  towards  a  besieged 
place.  —  Campbell. 

Treai'c'Diaait,  a.  [Fr.  tranchant,  from  trancher,  to  cut.] 
Cutting;  sharp.  —  Severe;  unsparing. 

TreaieBi-oavaBier',  n.  (Fort)  In  the  attack  of  a 
fortress,  the  high  parapets  of  the  single  saps,  which  are 
pushed  along  the  slope  of  the  glacis;  they  should  bo 
raised  high  enough  to  command  the  salient  places  of 
arms. 

TreneDn'er,  n.  [Fr.  tranchoir,  from  trancher  to  cut.] 
A  wooden  plate  or  platter.  —  The  table;  food;  the 
pleasures  of  the  table. 

Troaiefli'cr-flfl.V*  n.  One  who  haunts  the  tables  of 
others :  a  parasite.  (R.) 

Treiioli'er-frieml,  n.  A  person  who  frequents  the 
tables  of  others;  a  sponger. 

Trenoli'er-inaii,  n. ;  pi.  Trencher-men.  A  feeder; 
a  great  eater. 

Trcaieh'er-inate,  n.  A  table  companion;  a  parasite. 

Trenoli'-plow*  Trench -plough,  n.  A  kind  of 
plow  for  opening  land  to  a  greater  depth  than  that  of 
common  furrows. 

— v.  a.  To  plow  with  deep  furrows. 

Trend*.  Friedrich  von  der,  Bvron,  a  Prussian  officer, 
celebrated  for  his  adventures  and  misfortunes,  was  u. 
in  1726.  at  Kbnigsberg,  and  made  such  rapid  progress  in 
his  studies,  that,  at  the  age  of  17,  he  was  presented  to 
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the  king,  Frederick  II.,  as  a  student  who  was  well) 
worthy  the  royal  patronage.  Frederick  rapidly  ad-! 
vanced  him  in  the  array,  and  manifested  much  regard 
Tor  him;  but  the  accomplishments  of  T.  having  won  I 
the  heart  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  the  king’s  sister,  his; 
enemies  took  advantage  of  some  letters  that  fell  into 
their  hands,  and  had  him  accused  and  arrested.  He  was  \ 
imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Glatz,  but  contrived  to  ef¬ 
fect  his  escape.  He  then  visited  the  north  of  Europe,) 
Austria,  and  Italy.  In  1758,  he  was  seized  at  Dantzic,  | 
and  was  conveyed  to  Magdeburg,  where,  loaded  with 
irons,  he  was  for  years  incarcerated.  On  procuring  his 
liberation,  in  1763,  he  withdrew  to  Vienna,  after  which 
he  went  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  literature,  politics, 
and  commerce  alternately  occupied  his  attention.  He 
next  went  to  reside  at  his  castle  of  Zwerbeck,  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  while  there  he  published  his  own  Memoirs ,  a’ 
book  which  was  greedily  read  all  over  Europe.  In  1791,) 
he  settled  in  France,  joined  the  Jacobins,  and  in  1794; 
was  charged  with  being  a  secret  emissary  of  the  King) 
of  Prussia,  and  d.  by  the  guillotine. 

Trend,  v.  n.  To  tend  ;  to  lie  in  any  particular  direction. 

— v.  a.  To  bend;  to  cause  to  turn  in  any  particular  direc¬ 
tion.  (r.) 

— n.  Tendency;  direction. 

( Naut .)  See  Anchor. 

Tren'ilel,  n.  A  weight,  or  post,  in  a  mill.  —  Crabb. 

Trend  er.  n.  One  whose  business  is  to  cleanse  wool. 

Tren  die,  7i.  Anything  turned  round ;  a  little  wheel ; 
a  trundle. 

Trent,  a  river  of  England,  which,  rising  in  the  west  of 
Staffordshire,  flows  north-east  through  Derbyshire  and 
Nottinghamshire,  and,  parting  Lincolnshire  from  the 
south  of  Yorkshire,  joins  the  Ouse  where  it  opens  into 
the  aestuary  of  the  Humber,  after  a  course  of  180  miles. 

Trent,  a  city  of  Austria,  in  the  Tyrol,  on  the  Adige,  not 
far  from  the  border  of  Italy,  12  m.  from  Uoveredo.  It 
stands  in  a  small  but  delightful  valley  among  the  Alps, 
and  is  enclosed  by  high  walls.  Its  public  buildings  are! 
the  palace  of  the  archbishop,  and  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic 
structure,  not  remarkable  for  its  vigor  or  beauty.  Pop. 
14, *47.  Here  took  place  a  celebrated  council  convoked; 
by  P«»pe  Paul  III.,  for  the  purpose  of  defining  and  illus¬ 
trating  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  condemning  here¬ 
sies,  and  reforming  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the 
Church,  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline.  It  met  in  1515, 
ami  was  continued  during  twenty-five  sessions  to  the 
year  1563,  under  the  pontificates  of  Julius  III.  and  Pius 
IV.  It  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  foil  to  Protestantism, 
by  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  determining  and 
establishing  its  doctrines,  and  conforming  them  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  Hence  the  decrees  of  this  council, 
together  with  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  contain  a  com¬ 
plete  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  The  de¬ 
crees  were  subscribed  by  255  of  theclergy,  including  four 
legates,  two  cardinals,  three  patriarchs,  twenty -five  arch¬ 
bishops,  and  168  bishops,  and  were  confirmed  by  a  Papal 
bull,  dated  26th  January,  1564.  All  the  Roman  Catholic 
states  accepted  the  decrees  of  the  council,  and  promul¬ 
gated  them  in  their  territories,  with  the  exception  of 
France,  which  persisted  in  asserting  its  independence. 

Trent,  a  river  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  rises  in  Trent  Lake, 
Northumberland  co.,  Lat.  45°  N.,  Lon.  78°  \\\,  and  en- 
ters'the  Bay  of  Quinte,  Lake  Ontario,  10  m.  N.E.  of  New¬ 
castle,  after  a  S.E.  course  of  100  in. 

Trent,  a  rivet*  of  N.  Carolina ,  rises  in  Lenoir  co.,  and 
flowing  E.,  falls  into  the  Neuse  at  Newbern. 

Tren'tal,  n. ;  pi.  Trentals.  [Fr.  trente ,  thirty;  It. 
trenta  ;  Lat.  triginta.]  An  office  for  the  dead  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  service,  consisting  of  thirty  masses  re¬ 
hearsed  for  thirty  days  successively  after  the  party’s 
death.  —  A  dirge;  an  elegy. 

Tren 'ton.  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  town  of  Northumber¬ 
land  co.,  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  62  in.  W.  of  Kingston  ; 
pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Tren'ton,  in  Alabama,  a  post-vill.  of  Jackson  co.,  177 
m.  N.E  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Trenton,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Dade  co., 
230  m.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville ;  pop.  (1870)  712. 

Trenton,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Bureau  co.,  26  in.  W. 
of  Ottawa.  —  A  post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  30  m.  E.  of 
St.  Louis — A  village  of  Knox  co.,  90  m.  N. N.W.  of 
Springfield. —  A  township  of  Will  co. 

Trenton,  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Blackford  co.,  abt. 
33  m.  N.W.  of  Union  City. 

Tren  ton,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Henry 
co.,  45  in.  S.W.  of  Iowa  City  ;  pop.  in  1869,  1,434. 

Trenton,  in  Kentucky,  a  ujst-village  and  township  of 
Todd  co . ,  190  if..  S.Y,\  of  Frankfort;  pop.  (1870)  2,965. 

Trenton,  in  Louisiana,  a  post- village  of  Washita  par¬ 
ish,  2  m.  N.  of  YLunroe. 

Trenton,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Hancock  co.,  75 
m.  E.  id'  Augusta;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

Trenton,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  17 
m.  S.  of  Detroit. 

Trenton,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Carleton  co.,  abt. 
120  m.  N.E.  Dt  St.  Cloud.  —  A  post-village  of  Freeborn 
co.,  abt.  40  m.  S.S.W.  of  Faribault. 

Trenton,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap  of  Grundy 
co.,  150  m.  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City;  pop.  abt.  1.800. 

Trenton,  in  X.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Jones 
co.,  100  m.  S.E  of  Raleigh. 

Trenton,  in  Nw  Jersey ,  a  city,  cap.  of  the  State,  and 
seat  of  justice  of  Mercer  co.,  on  the  Delaware.  30  m.  N.E. 
of  Philadelphia;  Lat.  4o°  14'  N.,  Lon.  74°  46'  30"  W.  It! 
is  regularly  laid  out  and  handsomely  built,  and  contains 
numerous  foundries,  rolling-mills,  manufactories  of  loco- 1 
motives,  paper,  hardware,  wire,  Ac.  It  was  the  scene  of 
a  battle,  Dec.  26,  1777.  in  which  Gen.  Washington  de¬ 
feated  the  British  and  Hi^sinns,  taking  1,000  of  the  lat- 1 
ter  prisoners.  Pop.  in  lo70,  22,874. 
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Trenton,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Oneida  co., 
12  in.  N.  of  Utica;  pop.  abt.  4,500. 

Trenton,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Butler  co.,  8  m.  N.E. 
of  Hamilton.  —  A  township  of  Delaware  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
1,400.  —  A  village  of  Jefferson  co..  11  m.  N.W.  of  \>  heel¬ 
ing,  W.  Virginia.  —  A  village  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  98  in. 
E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Trenton,  in  Tennessee ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Gibson 
co.,  130  m.  W.  of  Nashville. 

Trenton,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Cumberland  co., 
abt.  50  m.  W.  of  Richmond. 

Trenton,  in  Wisconsin,  a  townshn  of  Dec gi  c*.;  pop. 
in  1870.  1,735.  —  A  pcst-village  and  township  of  Fierce 
co..  18  m.  S  E.  of  Preacott;  pop.  r.ot.  200.  —  A  U'lr-lskd? 
of  Washington  co. ;  pm.  in  1870,  2,035. 

Tren'ton  i-'alls,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Oneida 
co.,  15  m.  N.E.  of  Utica,  on  West  Canada  Creek.  It  is 
noted  for  its  beautiful  falls,  6  in  number,  occupying  at 
intervals  a  ravine  2  m.  long,  with  an  aggregate  descent 
of  312  feet. 

Trepan',  n.  [Fr.]  (Surg.)  See  Trepanning. 

— v.  a.  To  perforate,  as  the  skull,  and  take  out  a  piece. 
—  To  lay  a  snare  for;  to  take  by  stratagem;  to  ensnare; 
to  catch. 

Trepans*'*  n.  (Zool)  See  Holothuria. 

Trepan'ning,  n.  (Surg.)  The  operation  of  perforat¬ 
ing  the  skull  by  means  of  a  circular  saw,  when  the  head 
is  so  injured  that  it  is  uecessary  to  remove  a  part  of  the 
bone.  The  instrument 
is  called  a  trepan  or  tre¬ 
phine  (Fig.  2524).  The 
operation  is  not  danger¬ 
ous  ;  but  care  requires 
to  be  taken  not  to  in¬ 
jure  the  so  it  parts  un¬ 
derneath.  When  the 

bone  is  nearly  sawn 
through,  the  piece  is 
then  raised  with  the 

elevator,  the  projecting 
angles  of  the  bone  be¬ 
ing  afterwards  removed 
with  a  saw,  and  all  other 
irregularities  of  the  cut 
surface  destroyed.  The 
cut  edges  of  the  bones 
afterwards  throw  out 

granulations,  which  be¬ 
come  ossified;  but  there 
is  always  a  small  inter¬ 
val  which  does  not  ossify,  in  or  about  tlio  centre. 

TrepSiine',  n.  [Fr.J  (Surg.)  See  Tuepanning. 
y.  a.  To  trepan;  to  perforate  with  a  trephine. 

Trepida't ion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat. tre.pidat.io ,  from trepidare , 

to  tremble.]  An  involuntary  trembling;  a  quaking  or 
quivering,  particularly  from  fear  or  terror;  a  state  of 
terror.  —  Ilurry;  confused  lmste.  (r.) 

Tres'eolt,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  on 
the  Atlantic,  80  m.  E.  of  Bangor;  pop.  abt.  950. 

Tres-llon'te^,  a  peninsula  of  Chili,  W.  of  Patagonia, 
between  the  Chonos  Archipelago  and  the  Gulf  of  Penas. 

Tres'pas*,  v.  7i.  [0.  Fr.  trespasser ,  from  tres ,  Lat.  trails, 
beyond, and  passer ,  to  pass.]  To  pass  over  the  boundary 
line  of  another’s  land;  to  enter  unlawfully  upon  the 
land  of  another.  —  To  intrude;  to  go  too  far;  to  put  to 
inconvenience  by  demand  or  importunity.  —  To  commit 
any  offence,  or  to  do  any  act  that  injures  or  annoys  an¬ 
other;  to  violate  any  rule  of  rectitude,  to  t  he  injury  of 
another;  to  transgress  voluntarily  any  divine  law  or 
command;  to  violate  any  known  rule  of  duty. 

— 7i.  Any  injury  or  offence  done  to  another.  —  Any  vol¬ 
untary  transgression  of  the  moral  law;  any  violation  of 
a  known  rule  of  duty. 

(Law.)  In  its  widest  and  mast  extensive  sense, it  sig- 
nifi-s  any  transgression  or  offence  against  the  law  of 
nature,  of  society,  or  of  the  country  in  which  we  live, 
whether  it  relates  to  a  man’s  person  or  his  property ;  — 
hence,  it  includes  beating  any  persdn,  taking  or  detain¬ 
ing  his  goods;  also,  non-performance  of  promises  or  un¬ 
dertakings,  and,  in  general,  any  misfeasance  or  act  of  one 
man  whereby  another  is  injuriously  treated  or  damni¬ 
fied.  Whenever  the  act  itself  is  directly  and  immedi¬ 
ately  injurious  to  the  person  or  property  of  another,  and 
therefore  necessarilj*  accompanied  with  some  force,  ail 
action  of  trespass  vi  et  armis  will  lie;  but  if  the  injury 
is  only  consequential,  a  special  action  of  trespass  on  the 
case  may  be  brought.  But  in  the  more  limited  and 
usual  sense,  it  signifies  no  more  than  an  entry  on  an¬ 
other  man’s  ground  without  lawful  authority. and  doing 
some  damage,  however  inconsiderable,  to  his  real  pro¬ 
perty.  The  law  regards  every  entry  upon  another’s 
lands,  unless  by  the  owner’s  leave,  or  in  some  very  par¬ 
ticular  cases,  as  an  injury  or  wrong,  for  satisfaction  of 
which  an  action  of  trespass  will  lie,  but  determines  the 
quantum  of  that  satisfaction  by  considering  how  far  the 
offence  was  wilful  or  inadvertent, and  by  estimating  the) 
value  of  the  actual  damage  sustained. 

Trespasses’,  n.  One  who  commits  a  trespass;  onej 
who  enters  upon  another’s  land,  or  violates  iiis  rights. 

— A  transgressor  of  tin*  moral  law;  an  offender;  a  sinner. 

T  b*o*- 0*0  si 'I  os.  in  Brazil,  a  town  of  the  prov.  of  Minas- 
Geraes,  25  m.  E.  of  Lavras  de  Futiil ;  poj>  4,000. 

Tress,  n.  [Fr.  tresse ;  It.  treccia,  tress,  from  Gr.  trieha. ! 
threefold,  from  the  usual  inode  of  braiding  the  hair.]) 
A  braid  or  knot  of  hair;  a  ringlet;  a  curl. 

Tressed,  ( trest ,)  a.  Having  tresses.  —  Curled;  formed! 
into  ringlets. 

Tres'sel,  n.  Same  as  Trestle,  q.  v. 

Trossil  re,  (fresh' ur,)  n.  [  Fr.  tresse.r .  to  twist.]  (JTt.)  An  ! 
ornamental  frame  or  border  around  a  bearing.  WartnnA 

Tress'ured,  a.  That  is  surrounded  with  a  tressure.  I 
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l  Tress'y,  a.  Abounding  in  tresses, 
i  Trestle,  ( tres'l ,)  n.  [Fr.  tr clean;  L.  Lat.  trestdlus,  from 
Du.  driestal,  a  tripod,  from  drie,  three,  and  stal ,  stool.] 
A  three-legged  prop  for  supporting  anything  which  re¬ 
quires  to  be  placed  horizontally.  —  The  frame  of  a  table; 
a  movable  form  for  supporting  anything. 

' Trestle-board .  A  board  oil  which  architects,  Ac.,  draw 
designs;  —  so  called  because  formerly  placed  on  trestles. 
(  Worcester.)  —  Trestle-bridge.  A  bridge  supported  by 
trestles. —  Trestle-trees.  (Naut.)  Two  bars  of  wood  or 
iron  at  the  mast-head,  fitting  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
mast,  passing  lengthwise  of  the  ship,  and  holding  up 
the  cross-trees,  on  which  and  on  tlio  trestle-trees  thein- 
.  selves  the  top  is  laid.  —  Trestle-work.  A  sort  of  staging 
for  a  support.  —  Hale. 

Trot,  n.  [Probably  from  Lat.  tritus ,  tero ,  to  wear.] 
(Com.)  An  allowance  to  purchasers  of  4  pounds  oil 
i  every  104  of  suttle  weight,  for  waste  matter,  or  for  dust 
:  or  sand  which  may  be  mixed  with  commodities. 

|  Treuen,  (tri'en,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Saxony,  9  miles 
from  Plnuen  ;  pop.  5,812. 

Troaieaibraolzon,  (tri-en-breet'sen,)  a  town  of  Prussia, 

I  22  in.  from  Potsdam ;  pop.  6,000. 

T re' vat,  n.  A  weaver’s  instrument  for  severing  the 
thread  of  the  pile  of  velvet.  —  Simmonds. 

Treves,  (traiv,)  (Ger.  Trier ,  anc.  Augusta  Trevisorum.) 
the  most  ancient,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities 
of  Germany,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  valley  lying  along 
the  Moselle,  GO  rn.  from  Coblentz.  The  chief  buildings 
are  the  Elector’s  palace,  now  turned  into  barracks,  and 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  built  about  1240,  and  afford¬ 
ing  a  good  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture.  Manuf. 
Woollens,  cotton,  leather,  Ac.  The  archbishop  of  T. 
was,  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  chancellor  of  Burgundy, 
one  of  the  electors  of  the  empire,  aright  which  seems 
to  have  originated  in  the  12th  or  13th  century,  and  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  French  Revolution.  The  ambition  and 
talents  of  some  of  these  episcopal  rulers  obtaiued  for 
them  great  political  weight  in  Germany.  Since  1S14, 
T.  has  belonged  to  Prussia.  Pop.  18,792. 

Ta*e  v'et,  n.  Anything  that  stands  on  t  hree  logs,  as  a  stool. 
Treva^lio,  ( frai-vecTyo ,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  20  m.frorn 
Milan :  pop.  6.S46. 

Trcv 32T  inn*s  B>epot.  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village  of 
Louisa  co.,  07  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Treviso,  (tre-ve'so,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  on  the  Sile,  16 
m.  from  Venice.  T.  is  the  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  same  name, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  from  24  to  38  feet  in 
height,  and  strengthened  by  numerous  bastions.  Pop. 
28,684. 

Trevi'so,  (Duke  of.)  See  Mortier. 

Trev'ortom,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  North¬ 
umberland  co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.E.  of  Sunbiiry. 

Tr£voaax,  (trai-voo\)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Ain,  on 
the  Saone,  14  m.  from  Lyons;  pop.  4,065. 
Trex'lerstiMVSl,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Lehigh  co.,  80  m.  W.S.W.  of  Allentown. 

Trey,  (Ird,)  n.  [Lat.  /m*.]  A  three  at  cards  or  dice. 
'M’a*i-.  [Gr.  treis ;  Lat.  D*cs.J  A  prefix  signifying  three. 
Tri'aBdc,  a.  That  may  be  tried;  that  may  be  subjected 
to  trial  or  test. 

Tu*i'ail>Ilenes9,  v.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  triable. 
TraaeontfcHae'draB,  a.  [Gr.  triaconta.  thirty,  and 
edra ,  seat,  base.]  ( Min.)  Containing  thirty  sides. 
Triad,  v.  [Lat.  trias,  triudis;  Gr.  trias,  triados ,  from 
treis.  three.]  The  union  of  three :  three  united. 

(Mus.)  The  chord  of  a  note  with  its  third  and  fifth, 
in  which  tlio  octave  is  sometimes  added;  the  common 
chord.  —  Dwight. 

Triads  of  the  Welsh  bards,  are  poetical  histories,  in 
which  the  facts  recorded  are  thrown  into  the  form  of 
triplets. 

(Chem.)  See  Supplement. 

Triadel  phea,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  50  m.  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Triaiiclphia,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Ohio 
co.,  abt.  8  m.  E.  of  Wheeling;  pop.  abt.  800. 

Triadelplaia  Iron-Works,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a 
village  of  Lancaster  co. 

TriiadeE'pIlioiis,  a.  [Gr.  treis, and  adelphos,  brother.] 
(Bot.)  Applied  to  stamens  whose  filaments  are  united  or 
arranged  in  three  sets  or  parcels,  as  in  the  common  St. 
John’s- wort. 

Trii'afl,  7i.  [From  0.  Fr.  triement.]  Act  of  trying;  any 
effort  or  exertion  of  strength  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  its  effect,  or  what  can  he  done  ;  examination  by 
a  test;  experiment.  —  Suffering  that  puts  strength,  pa¬ 
tience,  or  faith  to  test :  afflictions  or  temptations  that 
exercise  and  prove  the  graces  or  virtues  of  men. — 
Temptation  ;  test  of  virtue  ;  state  of  being  tried. 

(Law.)  The  examination  of  a  cause  in  controversy 
between  parties,  before  a  proper  tribunal.  The  term  is 
most  frequently  applied  to  trial  by  jury,  whether  iu 
a  civil  or  criminal  matter.  - 

Trial'!  ty,  n.  Triad;  throe  united.  (R.) 

Tra'alogue,  (-log,)  n.  [Gr.  treis,  three,  and  logos,  dis¬ 
course.]  A  discourse  of  three  persons. 

Trian'dria,  n.  [Gr.  treis,  and  oner,  andms,  a  man.] 
(Bot.)  The  third  class  of  plants  in  tlio  Linuseau  system, 
characterized  by  having  three  stamens. 

Tri  angle,  ti.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  triangulum  —  tres,  and 
an g ulus,  an  angle.]  (Geom.)  A  figure  which  ha  >  three 
sides,  and  consequently  also  three  angles.  T.  are  recti¬ 
lineal,  spherical ,  or  vurviline.nl.  Rectilineal  or  plane.  T. 
are  hounded  by  straight  lines;  spherical  triangles  are 
formed  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  by  the  intersection  of 
the  planes  of  three  great  circles  ;  curvilinrul  T.  are 
those  which  are  hounded  by  three  curves  of  any  kind 
whatever.  T.  receive  oilier  distinctive  names  from  the 
relation  of  their  sides  and  angles.  A  plane  T.  is  said  to 
be  equilateral  when  its  three  sides  are  all  equal ;  isosceles, 
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whon  two  only  are  equal ;  and  scalene,  when  all  three 
are  unequal.  It  is  railed  right-angled,  when  one  of  its 
an«  es  IS  a  right  angle;  oblique-angled,  when  one  of  its 
angles  is  greater  than  a  right  angle;  and  acute-angled, 
wueii  each  of  ltsim.**1**0  io  ♦> .  --  v  ’ 


les  is  less  than  a  right  angle;  lastly, 

two  7.  ate  said  to  he  similar  when  their  angles  are  re¬ 
spectively  equal,  each  to  each. 

(Astron.)  One  of  the  48  constellations  of  Hipparchus 
situated  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  same  name  is 
also  given  to  one  of  the  Id  southern  constellations 
formed  by  Bayer.  There  is  also  the  Little  Triangle, 
added  hy  llevelius,  near  the  first  named. 

{Mas.)  A  small  steel  triangular  instrument  of  per- 
cusaion  (Fig.  876),  open  at  one  of  its  angles.  It  is  set  in 
vibration  by  being  struck  with  a  short  metal  bar. 

'!'■  of  forces.  (Statics.)  A  theorem  according  to  which 
three  forces  which,  applied  to  the  same  point,  produce 
equilibrium,  are  always  parallel  and  proportional  to  the 
sides  of  a  triangle,  taken  in  order.  The  term  pot  m/on 
°-i  -f"rces  ,s  applied  to  the  general  theorem, 
rri  angle,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Broome 
co.,  15  in.  N.  of  Binghamton  ;  pop.  abt.  2,2u(). 

. . .  a.  Having  three  angles;  triangular. 

I  ri  angles,  (The,)  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  id!  the  i'l.  coast  of  Yucatan 
Tri iin  j^n  1  a i’,  a.  Having  tliree  angles;  having  the 
form  ol  a  triangle;  relating  to  a  triangle. 

T.  compasses.  Compasses  having  three  legs ;  two 
Opening  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  third  turning 
round  an  extension  of  the  central  pin  of  the  other  two 
besides  having  a  motion  on  the  cetilral  joint  of  its  own 
The  instrument  is  useful  in  the  construction  of  niitn* 


useful  in  the  construction  of  maps 
and  charts,  as  three  points  may  be  taken  oft  at  once.— 
T  numbers.  {Math.)  The  series  of  numbers  formed  by 
the  successive  sums  of  the  terms  of  an  arithmetical  pro¬ 
gression,  of  which  the  common  difference  is  1.  Thus: — 
Arithmetical  progression  .  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  Ac. 
Triangular  numbers  .  .  .  1,  3,  6,  10,  15,  21,  Ac. 

The  general  term  of  the  series  is  n%(n  - f  1). 
Trisin^vii  lar'i  ty,  n.  The  quality  of  being  triangular. 
Trittii '•£ ii  lurly,  adv.  In  a  triangular  manner. 

1  ritui  pillule,  v.  a.  To  divide  into  triangular  net¬ 
work  by  mensuration.  —  To  make  triangular. 
Triangula' lion,  n.  [Fr.]  {Survey.)  The  network 
of  triangles  with  which  the  face  of  a  country  is  covered 
in  a  trigonometrical  survey. 

Trian i  lie  ina.  n.  {Hot.)  The  llorse-purslain, agenus 
of  plants,  order  Trianthema. 

Triarchy,  n.  [Gr.  treis,  three,  and  arclie ,  rule.] 
Government  by  three  persons. 

Tri  as,  n.  ( Geol .)  A  system  which  derives  its  name- 
Tnas,  or  triple  system  —  from  its  being  composed,  in 
Germany,  where  it  is  very  fully  developed,  of  three 
main  members;  viz.,  the  Keuper,  the  Muschelkalk ,  and 
the  Hunter  Sandstein.  These,  as  far  as  they  may  be 
compared,  are  the  equivalents  of  the  upper  New  Red 
Sandstone.  The  Trias  has  been  separated  from  the 
lower  New  Red  or  Fermian,  because  its  flora  and  fauna 
are  essentially  Mesozoic  and  akin  to  those  of  the  oolite 
and  chalk,  while  those  of  the  Permian  are  essentially 
Palaeozoic  in  their  fossils,  and  related  to  those  of  the 
coal-measures  below.  The  Flora  embraces  equisetnms, 
calami tes,  ferns, cycadaceous  and  coniferous  plants;  the 
Fauna,  corals,  star-fishes,  shell-fish,  crustaceans,  rep¬ 
tiles,  foot-prints  of  birds,  and  indications  of  marsupial 
mammals. 

Tr  ias  sic,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  constituting  trias. 
Triha'sic,  a.  ( Client .)  When  an  acid,  on  being  brought 
in  contact  with  a  metallic  oxide,  exchanges  three  atoms 
of  hydrogen  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  metal,  it  is 
termed  a  tribasic  acid. 

Tribe,  n.  [Fr.  tribu ;  Lat.  tribus ,  from  tres,  three.]  A 
family,  race,  or  series  of  generations,  descending  from 
the  same  progenitor,  and  kept  distinct,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  —  A  nation  of  savages;  a  hod}' 
of  rude  people  united  under  one  leader  or  government. 
—  A  division,  class,  or  distinct  portion  of  people,  from 
whatever  cause  that  distinction  may  have  originated. 

{Nat.  Hist.)  A  number  of  things  having  certain  char¬ 
acters  or  resemblances  in  common. 

Tribe's  Hill.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  38  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Trib  let,  Trib  olet,  n.  A  goldsmith’s  tool  for  making 
rings. 

Tri  bom  et er,  n.  An  apparatus  for  measuring  the 
friction  of  metals. 

Tri  brack,  n.  [Gr.  treis,  three,  and  brachys ,  short.] 

( J'rosody.)  A  poetic  foot  of  three  short  syllables. 
Tribulation.  (- Id'shun ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  tribu  la  tio, 
from  tribulo ,  tribu/atum .  to  oppress,  afflict,  from  tribu- 
lum,  a  thrashing  instrument  with  sharp  teeth,  resem¬ 
bling  a  sledge.]  Severe  trouble  or  affliction  ;  that  which 
distresses  life ;  vexation. 

Tribunal,  n.  [Lat,  from  tribunus ,  a  tribune  who 
administered  justice.]  The  seat  of  a  judge  ;  the  bench 
on  which  a  judge  and  his  associates  sit  for  administer¬ 
ing  justice  ;  more  generally,  a  court  of  justice. 

Tri  b'u  nary.  a.  Relating  to  a  tribune,  or  to  tribunes. 
Trib  unate,  n.  See  Tiuduneship. 

Tribune,  (trxb'yun,)  n.  [Fr.  tribun;  Lat.  tribunus , 
from  tribus ,  a  tribe.]  The  chief  of  a  tribe  among  the 
ancient  Romans;  afterward  an  officer  or  magistrate 
chosen  by  the  people,  to  protect  them  from  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  patricians  or  nobles,  and  to  defend  their  liber¬ 
ties  against  any  attempts  that  might  be  made  upon  them, 
by  the  senate  and  consuls. — A  bench  or  elevated  place, 
from  which  speeches  were  delivered  to  the  people: — still 
used  in  this  sense  in  the  French  legislative  assemblies. 
Tribunicsliip.  n.  The  office  of  a  tribune. 

Tri Imi nieian.  (- Ish'an ,)  Tribanitial,  (-is/t'al,)  a. 
Pertaining  to  tribunes;  suiting  a  tribune. 


Trib'utarily,  adv.  In  a  tributary  manner 
,f.li8„t,,Vvrl,,eS*’  Th®  st“le  or  q««my  of  being 

Trib  utary,  a.  Paying  tribute  to  another;  subject- 
subordinate;  paid  in  tribute;  yielding  supplies  of  any- 

— One  that  pays  tribute,  or  a  stated  sum  in  acknowl¬ 
edgment  „!  subjection.- An  affluent;  a  stream  which 
r  Mils  into  another  stream. 

Tribute,  (trib'yut,)  n.  [Fr.  tribut;  Lat.  Iributum,  from 
tribun,  to  give,  to  bestow,  from  Inbus,  a  tribe.]  Some¬ 
thing  given  or  con  trilm  ted ;  a  grant.- An  annual  or  state.l 
sum  ol  money  or  other  valuable  tiling,  paid  by  one  prince 
or  nation  to  another,  either  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
submission,  or  as  the  price  of  peace  and  protection,  or  by 
*’>  some  treaty.  — A  personal  contribution. 

1  ",  V’  ”•  (Mining.)  A  miner  who  works  a  sec¬ 

tion  ol  a  lode,  receiving  a  portion  of  the  ore  raised,  or 
otjts  value.  —  Tomlinson. 

Tri'ca,  n.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  names  of  the  shield  or 
productive  organs  of  a  lichen. 

I  ri'cala,  or  Trlkhala.  (anc.  Tricea,)  a  town  of  Eu- 
12000“  lulkey'  111  Chessaiy,  32  in.  from  Larissa;  pop. 

Tricap  siilar.  a.  (Bot.)  That  has  three  capsules, 
li  iie,  a.  (hr.  trois,  tliree.]  A  space  of  time  during 
which  one  can  say  or  tell  three;  a  very  short  time;  an 
instant ;  a  moment. 

— I’.  a.  (Naut.)  To  haul  or  tie  up  by  means  ofa  rope. 

I  riceiiiiial,(-srra-,)a.  [Lnt.trice.nnalis.fwm  tricennium 
— triyinta,  thirty,  and  annus,  a  year.]  Belonging  to  the 
pel  m d  ol  thirty  years,  or  occurring  once  in  that  period. 

I I  icon  ten  ary.  n.  [Lat.  tres,  three,  and  centum ,  a 
"iimlred.J  A  period  or  space  of  tliree  hundred  years. 

I  riche  cus,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Morse. 
trichi  asis,  n.  [Gr.]  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eye¬ 
lids,  in  w  Inch  the  eyelashes  grow  inwards  and  irritate 
tiie  bulb  of  the  eye. 

Trichi'nsc,  n.  pi.  [From  Gr.  thrix,  a  liair.l  (Zoiil.)  A 
genus  of  minute  nematoid  worms,  infesting,  in  the  adult 
procreative  state,  the  intestinal  canal,  and,  in  its  larval 
state,  the  muscular  tissue  of  man  ami  certain  mammals, 
especially  the  hug.  The  young  trichina;,  as  they  are 
seen  in  the  human  muscle,  present  the  form  of  spirally- 
coiled  worms,  in  the  interior  of  small,  globular  oval  or 
lemon-shaped  cysts,  which  appear  as  minute  specks 
scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  (Fig.  2525.)  These cysts 
are  more  or  less  covered  externally  with  calcareous  mat- 
ter,  according  to  the  length  of 
time  they  have  remained  in  a 
fixed  position,  and  the  degree 
of  degeneration  which  their 
walls  have  undergone.  The  tri¬ 
china  measures,  on  an  average, 
l-78th  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
1 -130tli  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 

The  number  of  larval  trichinae 
that  may  simultaneously  exist 
in  the  muscles  of  a  single  man 
or  animal  is  enormous.  In  a  cat 
a  single  ounce  of  flesh  was  esti¬ 
mated  to  contain  325.000  tri¬ 
china*;  and  if  all  the  voluntary 
muscles  of  a  human  body  of 
ordinary  size  were  similarly  af¬ 
fected,  the  number  of  worms 
would  exceed  1,950  millions! 

On  the  second  day  after  their  in¬ 
troduction,  these  intestinal  tri¬ 
china*  attain  their  full  sexual 
maturity;  and  about  the  sixth 
day  the  minute  filaria-liko  embryos  hatched  within  the 
ovidhets  of  the  female  are  excluded.  They  forthwith 
penetrate  the  mucous  coats  or  walls  of  the  intestine, 
enter  the  capillaries,  are  transported  by  the  circulation 
to  the  whole  muscular  system,  pierce  and  escape  from 
the  capillaries  to  penetrate  that  tissue,  and  within  a 
fortnight  attain  the  ordinary  characters  of  Trichina 
spiralis ,  providing  themselves  by  irritation  of  the  sar- 
colemma  with  their  adventitious  cyst,  which,  at  a  later 
period,  may  become  calcified.  As  the  first  introduction 
of  Tnchma  is  from  eating  meat,  the  animal  matter  in 
the  garbage  or  offal  commonly  given  to  pigs  occasions 
the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  in  that  domestic  ani¬ 
mal.  Where  the  custom  may  prevail  of  eating  pork, 
or  particular  forms  of  pork,  e.  g.  ham,  bacon,  sausages. 
Ac.,  imperfectly  cooked  or  raw,  the  Tnchinfe  in  such 
meat  are  introduced  in  a  state  highly  favorable  for  their 
development  and  procreation  into  the  intestine,  and 
thus  is  produced  the  painful  and  often  fatal  disease  called 
Trichiniusis.  Wholesome  feeding  of  the  pig  with  vege¬ 
table  food,  and  thorough  cooking  of  the  pork,  are  the 
main  preventives  of  Trichiniasis. 

Triciiiiiiasis,  n.  {Med.)  See  Trichina. 

Trirlii  lia,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees,  order  Meliace.ee. 
The  juice  of  the  bark  of  T.emetica ,  the  Arabian  Elcaja 
or  Ecaija,  is  a  purgative  and  a  violent  emetic.  T.  mos- 
chata,  the  Musk-wood,  is  remarkable  for  its  musky  odor. 

Tricllinopoly,  (trich-i-nop'o-le.,)  a  city  and  fortress 
o!  the  8.  oi  India,  cap.  of  a  district,  on  the  Can  very, 
opposite  the  island  of  tSeringham,  famous  for  its  magni¬ 
ficent  Hindoo  temples;  Lat.  10°  50'  N.,  Lon.  78°  50'  E. 
Pop  35,000. 

Tricliom'atose,  a.  {Med.)  Applied  to  the  hair  when  j 
affected  with  Pi.ica,  q.  v. 

Iri'chord,  (kdrd,)n.  [Gr.  trichordon — treis,  and  chorde ,  I 
a  string  or  cord.]  (A/us)  An  ancient  instrument,  or) 
lyre,  with  three  strings 
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Lying  coiled  up  in  mus¬ 
cle.  the  *  utside  of  the  cyst 
supporting  fatty  tissue, 
vessels,  &e.  (Magnified.) 


a  foot  high,  branches  opposite,  leaves  petiolate,  flowers 
axillary  and  terminal,  corolla  purple,  and  stamens 
slender  of  a  delicate  purplish  line,  gracefully  hendinu 
Bom  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla  to  the  upper,  forming 
a  beautiful  arch.  r  ’  ° 

Tl-ri-h'-oism.  f.A-ra.,-™,)  [Or.  <m>,  an,|  chr 
Coim.j  (Min.)  ihe  property  possessed  by  certain  min- 
ends  of  exhibiting,  when  viewed  hy  transmitted  light 
different  colors  in  three  different  directions.—  Worcester. 
■  rick,  n.  [Fr.  tricher ;  It.  treccare;  Lat.  tricor,  to  play 
tricks  j  An  entanglement:  a  fraudulent  contrivance 
lor  an  evil  purpose,  or  an  underhand  scheme  to  impose 
upon  the  world  ;  a  hoax  or  cheating;  a  dexterous  arti¬ 
fice  ;  vicious  practice;  the  sly  dexterity  or  legerdemain 
ot  a  juggler.  —  A  parcel  of  cards  falling  to  the  winner 
at  one  turn  or  one  round  of  play;  as,  to  win  the  odd 
trick.  —  A  particular  practice,  habit,  or  manner. 

To  deceive;  to  impose  on;  to  defraud  ;  to  cheat. 

— ]VV  .  Irecww,  to  furnish  or  harness,  to  trick  out;  tree,  an 
implement,  harness,  gear.]  To  dress;  to  decorate"  to 
set  oft;  to  adorn  fantastically.— Often  followed  by’un 
off,  or  out.  11 

—v.  it.  To  practise  trickery  or  fraud. 

Trick 'er.  Trickster,  n.  One  who  tricks;  a  do- 
ceiver;  a  cheat. —  A  Trigger,  q.  v. 
rrick'ery,  n.  The  act  of  dressing  up;  artifice; 
stratagem.  * 

Trick  ing,  n.  Act  of  one  who  tricks;  cheating. — 

I >ress  ;  ornament ;  decoration. 

Trick'ish,  a.  Full  of  tricks;  artful  in  making  bar¬ 
gains;,  given  to  deception  and  cheating;  knavish. 
Trick'islily,  adv.  In  a  trickish  manner;  artfully: 
knavishly.  J  * 

Trick  ishness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  trickish. 

I  rick  1c,  v.  n.  To  fall  in  drops;  to  rill  in  a  slender 
stream  ;  to  flow  in  a  small  gentle  stream. 

Frirk'ling,  n.  The  act  of  flowing  in  a  small  gentle 
stream  or  in  drops. 

Trick  -track,  n.  [Fr.  trictrac.]  A  game  at  table, 
resembling  backgammon. 

Trick  y,  «.  Trickish  ;  practising  tricks.  (Cnlloq.) 

I  ric  linate,  a.  (Mm.)  Applied  to  crystals  whoso 
three  axes  are  unequal  and  oblique  to  one’another. 
rriclin  ic,<i.  (CYystaH.)  Noting  a  system  of  crystal¬ 
lization  such  that  the  three  axes  of  the  crystals  are  un¬ 
equal,  and  all  their  intersections  are  oblique,  as  in  the 
oblique  rhomboidal  prism. —  Worcester. 
Triclinium,?;.  [Lat.]  (Roman  Ant.iq)  A  room  for 
the  entertainment  of  guests,  furnished  on  three  sides 
with  couches,  the  fourth  side  being  left  open  for  the 
attendance  of  the  servants. 

Tricoc'cus,  w.  [Gr.  triknkkos,  with  three  grains.] 
(Bot..)  A  fruit  consisting  of  three  cocci,  or  seeds  with 
elastically  dehiscing  shells. 

Tri  color,  (-kul'e.r,)  n.  [  Fr.,  of  three  colors  ]  A  flag 
having  three  colors  in  equal  masses.  The  present  Euro¬ 
pean  tricolor  ensigns  are:  France  — blue,  white,  red — 
divided  vertically.  Italy  —  green,  white,  red  —  divided 
vertically.  Belgium  —  black,  yellow,  red—  divided  verti¬ 
cally  Holland — red,  white,  blue — divided  horizontally. 
Tri 'colored,  a.  Having  three  colors. 

Tri 'corn,  a.  [Lat.  tres,  and  cornu,  a  horn.]  Three¬ 
horned. 

Tricor'poral,  Tricor'porale,  a. 

corpus .  a  body.]  Having  three  bodies. 

TriniN'piri,  a.  [Lat.  tres,  and  cuspis,  a  point.]  Three- 
pointed. 

T.  valve.  ( Anat .)  One  of  the  valves  of  the  heart, 
situated  between  the  rR’ht  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  so 
named  from  having  a  triangular  shape. 

Triciis  pidate,  a.  Having  three  points. 
Tri<lac'ni<la*,  n.  pi.  (Zobl.)  A  family  of  lamelli- 
bram  hiate  molluscs,  having  the  shell  open,  the  valves 
equal,  the  foot  small,  and  furnished  with  hysstis.  —  Tri- 
dacna  gigas  (Fig.  2526)  is  remarkable  for  its  great  size, 
exceeding  that  of  any  other  bivalve.  The  shell  of  a 


[Lat.  tres,  and 


Fig.  2526.  —  tridacna  gigas. 
single  specimen  has  been  known  to  weigh  more  than 
500  lbs.  The  valves  are  used  as  an  ornament  for  grot¬ 
toes  and  fountains.  They  are  deeply  furrowed  and 
beautifully  grooved.  This  great  mull  use  is  a  native  of 
the  Last  Indies, and  is  found  in  shallow  water.  It  is  used 
fur  food,  ami  one  suffices  for  a  number  ot  persons. 

Tridac'tyl.  Tridac'tylous,  a.  [Gr  treis,  and  dak- 
tylos,  a  finger.]  Having  three  fingers  or  three  toes. 

Tri'dcnt.  n.  [Fr. ;  Lar.  tridens  ]  The  three-pronged 
sceptre  which  the  poets  and  painters  of  antiquity  placed 
in  the  hand  of  Neptune,  is  so  called  hy  way  ol  eminence 
—  Hence,  any  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  fork  with 
three  prongs. 

Tri'dcnt,  Tri'dented,  a.  Having  three  teeth  ot 


Triclios'tcma,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  I  prongs. 

Bormginaceae.  The  Blue-curls,  T.  dichotomu,  found  on  Triden'tate,  Triden'tated, 
dry  or  rocky  hills  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  is  j  three  sharp  teeth. 
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T  ridiapa'son,  n,  (J/us.)  A  triple  octave,  or  a  twenty- 

second.  —  Moore. 

Tritlotlccalie  <3ral,  a.  [Gr.  treis,  dodeka ,  twelve, 
ami  Itedra,  a  base.]  (Cry stall.)  Noting  crystals  which 
present  three  ranges  of  faces,  placed  one  above  another, 
each  range  consisting  of  twelve  faces. —  Cleavtland. 

Triennial,  a  [Fr.  triennal ;  Lat.  triennium,  the  space 
of  three  years.]  Continuing  three  years;  happening 
every  three  years. 

Tri cn'ii ially,  adv.  Once  in  three  years. 

Tri  er,  «.  [From  fry.]  One  who  tries  ;  one  who  makes 
experiments  ;  one  who  examines  anything  by  a  test  or 
standard;  one  who  tries  judicially  ;  one  appointed  to 
decide  whether  a  challenge  to  a  juror  is  just;  a  trior. — 
A  test ;  that  which  tries  or  approves. 

TrlescBi,  ( treesh ,)  a  town  of  Moravia,  6  m.  from  Iglau  ; 
pop.  5.600. 

Trieste,  ( tre-est ',)  a  large  seaport  of  the  Austrian  domin¬ 
ions,  the  capital  of  a  district  in  the  Illyrian  territory, 
near  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  72  m. 
from  Venice  ;  Lat.  45°  38'  N.,  Lon.  13°  46'  5"  E.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  an  old  town  standing  on  a  hill,  with  a  castle  on 
the  top;  the  new  town  is  on  level  ground,  intersected 
by  the  Maria  Theresa  Canal,  and  built  with  neatness 
and  regularity.  It  is  the  principal  maritime  city  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  is  a  free  port,  and  the  great  emporium 
for  the  trade  of  the  Austrian  empire  by  the  Adriatic. 
The  trade  of  the  Adriatic  is  conducted  in  barks  of  20,  30, 
or  40  tons;  these  and  much  larger  vessels  enter  with 
ease  the  inlet,  in  the  form  of  a  canal,  which  leads  from 
the  sea  into  the  town,  and  has  on  each  side  quays  for 
vessels  to  load  and  unload.  Each  of  the  trading  nations 
of  Europe  has  a  consul  here, and  ship-building  is  carried 
on  with  activity.  Manuf.  Sugar-refining,  the  making 
of  white  lead,  soap,  leather,  paper,  and  wax.  Trieste  is 
built  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  Roman  colony  of  Ter- 
geste ;  and  there  are  some  remains  of  the  aqueduct 
which  brought  water  to  it  from  a  distance  of  six  miles. 
In  1797,  and  in  1805,  it  was  taken  by  the  French.  Pop. 
65,874.  — The  Gulf  of  T.  forms  the  head  of  the  Adriatic, 
and,  at  its  entrance,  has  a  length  and  breadth  of  20  in. 
It  contains  the  islands  of  Grado,  Ac.,  and  receives  the 
Isonzo,  Stella,  and  other  rivers. 

Tri'fiillow,  v.  a.  Same  as  Trefallow,  7.  t\ 

Tri fii  riotis,  a.  [Lat.  trifarius,  threefold.]  ( Bot .)  Ar¬ 
ranged  in  three  vertical  rows.  —  Gray. 

Trif<is'eiate<l,  a.  [Lat.  tres,  and  fascia ,  a  band.]  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  three  bands. 

Tri'Jitl.  a.  [Lat.  tres,  and  Jindo,  jidi,  to  split.]  (Bot.) 
Applied  to  leaves  divided  into  three  segments  by  inci¬ 
sions  extending  about  to  the  middle  of  the  blade  ;  three- 
cleft  —  Worcester. 

Tri  fle,  n.  A  thing  of  no  moment. 

— e.  n.  To  act  or  talk  without  weight  or  dignity  ;  to  act 
with  levity  ;  to  talk  with  folly  ;  to  play  the  fool;  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  light  amusements. 

Tri  11  or,  n.  One  who  trifles  or  acts  with  levity. 

Tri'fl  i  ng,  a.  Being  of  small  value  or  importance ;  trivial. 

— n.  Employment  about  things  of  no  importance. 

Tri'flin^ly,  adv.  In  a  trifling  manner. 

Tri  fl in ^11  <vss,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  trifling. 

Triflo'ral.  Trillo'rons.  a.  Bearing  three  flowers. 

Trifu  liate,  Tri  fo'liatetl,  a.  [Lat. /res,  and  folium, 
leaf]  (Bot.)  Applied  to  leaves  which  bear  three  leaf¬ 
lets  from  the  same  point,  as  in  those  of  the  clover. 

Tri  fil'l i  11  ill,  n.  [Lat.  tres ,  and  folium,  a  leaf  J  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  order  Fahacfe,  sub-order  Papillona - 
cex ,  distinguished  by  their  trifoliate  leaves,  with  stip¬ 
ules  adhering  to  the  leaf-stalk,  and  commonly  known 
as  Clovers  or  Trefoils.  There  are  numerous  species,  sev- 1 
eral  of  them  natives  of  the  U.  States,  and  some  of  them  1 
important  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  Of  these  I 
the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  T. pratense. ,  the  Broad¬ 
leaved  Red  Clover,  is  extensively  employed  as  a  shifting 
crop,  either  by  itself,  or  in  mixtures  which  the  farmer 
call  seeds.  Its  arable  form  is  much  larger  than  the  wilder 
varieties,  the  former  being  so  much  an  induced  plant 
that  it  has  become  difficult  to  make  it  hold  to  some 
lands  so  perfectly  as  it  formerly  did.  in  which  cases  the 
soil  is  described  as  clover-sick.  T.  medium,  the  Zigzag 
Clover,  is  a  lover  of  sandy  soils,  whereas  the  T.  pratense 
is  not  so  well  adapted  for  light  land;  and  being  a  large 
species,  it  appears  to  have  been  introduced  to  cultivation 
as  a  good  cropper  where  the  commoner  clover  had  failed. 
Its  pUice  is  now  generally  supplied  by  T.  pratense  pe- 
renne ,  commonly  called  Cow-grass.  T.  incarnatum ,  the 
Carnation  Clover,  is  an  annual  species,  much  used 
(especially  in  the  early  soils  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lon¬ 
don)  upon  the  white-crop  stubble  sown  in  autumn.  Sev¬ 
eral  varieties  of  its  seed  can  be  obtained.  T.  repens ,  the 
Creeping  Trefoil,  White  Clover,  or  Shamrock,  is  a  valua¬ 
ble  feeding-plant  in  dry  and  thin  soils;  and  in  laying 
down  permanent  pastures,  unless  in  strong  land,  it 
should  bo  always  pretty  freely  employed.  Its  sponta¬ 
neous  growth  in  the  meadow  is  always  hailed  as  a  sign 
of  an  improved  condition.  A  four-leaved  shamrock  is 
esteemed  by  superstitious  persons  as  being  lucky,  per¬ 
haps  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  thought  to  be  fortu¬ 
nate  to  get  anything  rare;  but  in  truth,  four-leaved  and 
even  more-leaved  clovers  are  not  infrequently  met  with. 

Tri'glyph,  n.  [Gr.  treis,  and  glyphe,  a  carving, carved 
work.]  (.Arch.)  An  ornament  consisting  of  a  three- 
grooved  tablet  in  the  frieze  of  the  Doric  order,  repeated 
at  equal  intervals. 

Trigf'oii ;t I,  Trigonous,  a.  Triangular;  having 
three  angles  or  corners. 

Tri;?oiioiiipt'ri<*,  Trif?onomet'ricaI«  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  performed  by,  or  according  to,  the  rules  of 
trigonometry. 

Trigonometrically,  adv.  According  to  the  rules 
or  principles  of  trigonometry. 


Trifo'rium,  n.  [Lat.]  (Arch.)  In  Gothic  architecture, 
an  arched  story  between  the  pier 
arches  and  the  clear-story  of  a 
building,  (Fig.  2527.) 

TriTorm,  a.  [Lat.  triformis.] 

Having  a  triple  form  or  shape. 

Trif'ur'cate,  Tri  ITi  r'cated, 

а.  Having  three  forks,  prongs, 
or  points;  three-pronged. 

Trig*,  71.  A  stone,  wedge,  or  block, 
to  stop  a  wheel,  or  to  prevent  a 
cask  from  rolling.  —  Palmer. 

Tri;;  amist,  n.  One  thrice  mar¬ 
ried. 

Trig^'anious,  a.  [Gr.  treis , 
three,  and  yamos,  marriage. j 
(Bot.)  Applied  to  plants  con¬ 
taining  three  sorts  of  flowers  iu 
the  same  flower-head ;  i.e.,  males, 
females,  and  hermaphrodites. 

Trig'amy,  n.  [Gr.  treis,  three, 
and  yamos,  marriage.]  State  of 
being  married  three  times;  or  the 
state  of  having  three  husbands 
or  three  wives  at  the  same  time. 

TrigeininotiN,  (  jem-)  a.  [Lat. 
tres,  and  geminus ,  twin-born.] 

Three  at  a  birth  ;  threefold. 

Trigs’,  in  Kentucky ,  a  S.W.  co., 
bordering  on  Tennessee ;  area, 

530  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Cumberland, 

Little,  and  Tennessee.  Surface, 
hilly;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Fig.  2527. 

Min.  Iron,  limi-stone,  and  stone-  C,clear.story;T,triforium; 
coal.  Cap.  Cadiz.  Pop.  abt.  p,  pillars. 

13,000. 

Trig'ger,  n.  [Lat.  traho,  tj'actus.]  That  which  pulls 
or  draws;  the  catch  which,  being  pulled, disengaged  the 
cock  of  a  gun-lock,  and  allows  it  to  strike  fire. 

Trigonom  etry,  n.  [Gr.  trigonos,  a  triangle,  and 
metron ,  a  measure.]  That  branch  of  mathematics  which 
treats  of  measuring  triangles.  The  exact  meaning  of 
the  term,  however,  has  been  much  extended  ;  so  that  it 
includes  the  determination  of  the  situation  and  distance 
of  all  the  points  in  a  given  space,  in  which  the  distance 
and  situation  of  some  points  are  given.  A  plane  tri¬ 
angle  consists  of  six  parts:  namely,  three  sides  and  three 
angles  ;  the  numerical  value  of  any  of  these  parts  being 
given,  and  one  of  these  three  being  a  side ,  the  value  of 
any  of  the  other  three  may  be  found  by  T.  The  science 
owes  its  origin  to  the  Greek  astronomers  of  Alexandria. 
From  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  the  solutions  of  the  most 
useful  cases  of  spherical  triangles  have  been  known,  and 
fundamental  formulae  are  to  be  found  in  the  Analemma 
of  Ptolemy.  The  chords  of  the  double  arcs,  however, 
were  used  by  the  Greeks  in  place  of  the  sines ,  which 
were  introduced  by  the  Arabians,  to  whom  the  science 
is  indebted  for  other  improvements.  Tangents  were  in¬ 
troduced  by  Regiomontanus,  by  means  of  which  the  cal¬ 
culations  were  greatly  simplified.  The  present  compact 
and  elegant  form  in  which  the  solutions  appear  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  improvements  introduced  by  modern  analysis. 

Tri  gram,  n.  [Gr.  treis,  and  gramma ,  a  letter.]  A 
trigraph. 

Trigraiiiiiiat'ic,  Trigram'inic,  a.  Containing, 
or  consisting  of,  three  letters. 

Tri'grapti,  (-graf,)  n.  [Gr.  treis,  and  gi'apho.]  A  name 
given  to  three  letters  having  one  sound,  as  eau  iu  beau. 

Trigyn'ia,  n.  [Gr.  treis,  and  gyne,  a  woman.]  (Bot.) 
A  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  those  orders  which  have 
three  pistils,  or  at  least  three  styles. 

Trihe  dral,  a.  [See  Trihedron. J  Having  three  equal 
sides. 

Tri  he'd  roil,  n.  [Gr.  treis,  three,  and  hedra,  side.] 
(Geom.)  A  figure  having  three  equal  sides. 

Triju'g'Oias,  a.  [Lat.  tres,  and  jugum,  a  yoke  ]  (Bot.) 
Applied  to  pinnate  leaves  whose  petals  bear  three  pairs 
of  leaflets. 

Trikeri',  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Thessaly,  at 
the  extremity  of  a  peninsula  in  the  Gulf  of  Volo;  pop. 

б, 000. 

Trilateral,  a.  [Fr ,  from  Lat  tres,  and  latus,  lateris, 
side,  a  side.j  Having  three  sides,  as  a  triangle. 

Tri  laterally,  adv.  With  three  sides. 

Trilem'ma,  n.  A  situation  or  difficulty  in  which  there 
is  a  choice  between  three.  —  Worcester. 

Triliit'gnal,  Trilin  gual*,  a.  [Lat.  ami  /in- 
gua ,  tongue,  language.  Sfce  Linguist.]  Consisting  of 
three  languages. 

Triliteral,  a.  [Lat.  tres,  and  litera,  letter.]  Consist¬ 
ing  of  three  letters. 

—  n.  A  word  consisting  of  three  letters. 

Tril'itliou.  n.  [Gr.  treis,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  Three 
stones  placed  together  like  door-posts  and  a  lintel. 

Trill,  n.  [It  trillo.]  (Mas)  A  quaver;  a  shake  of  the 
voice  in  singing,  or  of  the  sound  of  an  instrument. 

— v.  a.  To  utter  with  a  quaveringor  treniulousness  of  voice. 

— v.  n.  To  shake  or  quaver;  to  play  in  tremulous  vibra¬ 
tions  of  sound  ;  to  flow  in  a  small  stream,  or  in  drops 
rapidly  succeeding  each  other  :  to  trickle. 

Tri  1 1  ia'ceie,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Trillium  or  Paris  family, 
an  order  of  plants,  class  Dietyogevs.  They  are  1111- 
branclied  herbaceous  plants,  with  rhizomes  or  tuberous 
root-stocks.  Leaves  whorled,  not  articulated,  net-veined. 
Flowers  large,  solitary,  hermaphrodite;  fruit  succulent. 
There  are  four  genera  and  thirty  species,  natives  of  tem¬ 
perate  regions.  They  are  said  to  have  narcotic,  acrid, 
and  purgative  properties. 

Tril  ling’,  71.  One  of  three  children  born  at  the  same 
birth. 

Trit'lion,  n.  The  product  of  a  million  multiplied  by  a 
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million,  and  that  product  multiplied  by  n  million;  a 
number  consisting  of  a  unit  followed  by  eighteen  ci¬ 
phers. — According  to  the  French  system  of  notation,  the 
number  represented  by  a  unit  with  twelve  ciphers  an¬ 
nexed,  being  a  million  a  thousand  times  repeated. 

Tri'lobate,  Tri'lobeU,  o.  (Bot.)  Divided  into  three 
lobes. 

Tri'lobite,  n.  [Gr.  treis,  three,  and  lobos,  lobe.]  An 
extensive  family  of  palaeozoic  crus¬ 
taceans,  deriving  their  name  from 
the  obvious  three-lobed-like  aspect 
of  their  bodies.  The  T.  in  numer¬ 
ous  generic  forms,  as  asaphus  (Fig. 

2528),  ampyx ,  calymene  homalo- 
notus ,  Humus,  Ac.,  are  especially 
characteristic  of  the  Silurian  sys¬ 
tem.  About  a  dozen  genera  range 
through  the  Devonian  epoch;  only 
three  or  four  appear  in  carbonifer¬ 
ous  strata  ;  and  not  a  single  speci¬ 
men  has  been  found  in  later  for¬ 
mations. 

Triloc'lllar,  a.  (Bot)  That  has  Fig.  2528.  trilobite. 
three  cells,  as  a  capsule.  ( Asaphus  candatus.) 

Trll'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  trilogia.)  (Lit.) 

A  series  of  three  dramas,  which,  although  each  of  them 
is  in  one  sense  complete,  yet  bear  a  mutual  relation, 
and  form  parts  of  one  historical  and  poetical  picture. 
The  Agamemnon ,  Choephorx,  anil  Earn  envies  of  JSschy- 
lus,  and  the  Henry  VI.  of  Shakspeare,  are  examples  of  a 
trilogy. 

Trim,  a .  [A.  S.  trymian,  getrymian.)  Set  in  order; 
dressed  up;  suitably  adjusted  ;  firm;  compact;  snug; 
nice;  tight;  neat;  as,  everything  about  the  ship  is 
trim ,  her  dress  is  trim. 

— v.  a.  To  set  in  order ;  to  prepare ;  to  arrange ;  to  adjust ; 
to  make  right,  that  is,  to  put  iu  due  order  for  any  pur¬ 
pose ;  as,  to  trim  a  ship,  to  trim  a  fire.  —  To  dress;  to 
put  into  a  proper  state,  as  the  body;  to  decorate;  to 
ornament;  to  invest  with  extra  embellishments;  as,  a 
cap  trimmed  with  ribbons.  —  To  clip;  to  shave:  to 
shear  ;  to  lop  ;  to  dock  ;  to  curtail ;  as,  to  trim  a  hedge, 
to  trim  the  hair.  —  To  supply  with  oil;  as,  to  trim  a 
lamp  —  To  dress,  as  timber ;  to  make  smooth ;  as,  to 
trim  a  board. 

(Naut.)  To  arrange  in  due  order  for  working,  as  the 
sails  of  a  ship.  —  To  adjust,  as  the  cargo  of  a  ship,  or  the 
weight  of  persons  or  goods  in  a  boat,  so  equally  on  each 
side  of  the  centre  and  at  each  end.  that  she  shall  pre¬ 
serve  her  proper  balance  in  the  water  and  sail  well ;  as, 
to  trim  ballast  — To  reprove  with  some  degree  of  acer¬ 
bity:  to  snub.  (Used  colloquially.) 

To  trim  up,  to  adjust  in  due  order;  to  attire;  as,  to 
trim  up  a  head-dress. —  To  trim  in.  (Carp  )  To  join  by  a 
tenon  and  mortise,  as  a  piece  of  timber  into  other  work. 

— v.n.  To  .fluctuate  between  parties,  so  as  to  appear  to 
favor  or  countenance  each  ;  to  balance;  as,  a  trimming 
politician. 

— n.  Dress;  gear;  ornaments;  as,  a  cavalcade  in  goodly 
trim. — State:  condition  ;  order;  disposition  ;  as,  be  was 
not  in  good  trim  to  work. 

(Naut.)  The  best  disposition  of  a  ship’s  proportion 
of  ballast  or  cargo,  arrangement  of  sails,  and  position 
of  masts,  as  whether  erect  or  raking,  with  a  view  to  her 
sailing  well. —  In  ballast  trim.  (Naut.)  Having  only 
ballast  on  board  ;  —  said  of  a  ship. 

Trimble,  in  Kentucky,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Ohio 
River;  urea.  150  sq.  in.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Bedford.  Pop.  in  1870,  5,478. 

Trimble,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Athens  co pop. 
abt.  1.600. 

Trimbelle,  in  Wisconsin,  a  river  which  flows  S.  into 
the  Mississippi  River  from  Pierce  co.  —  A  post-village 
and  township  of  Pierce  co.,  12  in.  E.  of  Prescott ;  pop. 
abt.  600. 

Tri'merous.rt.  (Bot.)  Having  the  parts  in  threes.  Gray. 

Trimes'ter,  n.  [Fr.  trimeslre. J  A  period  of  three 
months. 

Tri  mes't  rial,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  8 
term  of  three  months;  quarterly. 

Trim'eter,  n.  [Lat.  t7~imetrus  ;  Gr.  tri  metros — tri,  and 
metron ,  measure.]  (Pros.)  A  poetical  division  of  verse, 
consisting  of  three  measures. 

Trim'eter,  Tri  metrical,  a.  [Fr.  trimttrigve, 
from  Lat.  trimetrus.]  (Pros.)  Containing,  or  consist¬ 
ing  of,  three  poetical  measures. 

Trimetrie.  a.  [From  Gr.  tri,  and  metron,  measure.] 
(Crystal!  )  Having  three  unequal  axes  intersecting  at 
right  angles,  as  the  rectangular  and  rhombic  prisms. 

|Trim'ly,  adv.  Iu  a  trim  or  orderly  manner;  neatly; 
nicely. 

Triin'mer.  n.  One  who  trims,  fits,  adapts,  arranges, 
or  decorates.  —  A  time-server;  one  who  fluctuates  be¬ 
tween  two  parties;  also,  a  turn-coat. 

(Arch.)  Apiece  of  timber  inserted  in  a  roof,  floor, 
wooden  partition.  Ac.,  to  support  the  ends  of  any  of  the 
joists,  rafters.  Ac. 

Trini'min;?,  n.  Act  of  one  who  trims  or  adjusts. — 
Necessary  or  ornamental  appendages  to  anything; 
decorative  accessories  to  an  article  of  dress,  ns  lace, 
ribbons,  ami  the  like;  also,  the  concomitants  served 
with  a  dish  at  table:  as,  tin*  trimmings  to  a  leg  of  mut¬ 
ton  :  —  commonly  used  in  the  plural. — Art  of  rebuking 
or  castigating;  as,  to  give  one  a  trimming.  (Colloq.) 

Trini'ness.  n.  State  of  being  trim;  state  of  being 
neat  or  spruce,  and  in  good  order;  petty  elegance; 

I  snugness:  compactness. 

Trimorpll ism.  1  -morf  izm.)  n.  [Gr.  tri.  and  mnrphe, 

!  form.]  (Crystal/.)  The  property  of  crystallizing  in  three 

I  different  forms. —  Dana. 

, Triimirti,  n.  [From  Sansk.  tri ,  three,  and  7nHrti, 
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form.]  ( Hind.  Myth.)  The  name  of  the  Hindu  Triad, 
or  tlie  gods  Brahma  (masculine),  Vishnu ,  and  Siva,  when 
spoken  of  as  an  inseparable  unity,  though  three  in  form. 
JN  hen  represented,  the  T  appears  as  one  body  with  three 
heads:  in  the  middle,  that  of  Brahma;  at  the  right,  that 
ot  Vishnu  ;  and  at  the  left,  that  of  Siva  (Fig.  247). 

Tri  nal,  a.  [ Lnt.  trinus]  Threefold. 

Trincoilialee',  a  seaport-town  of  Ceylon,  on  the  N.E 
side  of  the  island ;  Lat.  8°  33'*  0"  N.,  Lon.  81°  U'  6"  K. 
1  he  inner  harbor  is  land-locked,  and  has  water  in  many 
places  sufficient  to  float  the  largest  vessels  close  to  the 
shore;  but  its  peculiar  superiority  overall  other  harbors 
of  India  consists  in  its  being  accessible  to  all  description 
of  ships  during  the  monsoons.  Pip.  abt.  20,000. 

Trine,  «.  [Lat  trinus.]  Threefold;  trinal. 

Tri Bier' vale,  Tri  nerve,  Tri  nerveil,  a.  [Fr. 
tri  nerve,  from  Lat.  tri ,  and  nervus,  nerve. J  (Bot.)  Hav¬ 
ing  three  ribs  or  nervesextending  unbranched  from  the 
base  to  the  apex  ;  —  said  of  a  leaf.  —  Gray. 

Tri«i«:,  u  town  of  England, in  Hertfordshire,  32  m.  from 
London ;  pop.  5.000. 

Trin'^a,  n.  ( Zool .)  A  genus  of  grallatorial  birds,  of 
the  family  Srolop'icidte,  consisting  of  a  large  number 
of  small  birds  which  live  on  the  shores  of  both  salt  and 
fresh  water  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  found 
more  or  less  in  flocks,  and  feed  upon  minute  shell-fish 
and  other  small  aquatic  animals.  Their  wings  are  long 
and  pointed,  tail  short,  lower  portion  of  tibiae  naked, 
hind  toe  very  small,  and  the  fore  toes  with  a  membranous 
margin.  They  are  known  under  the  general  name  of  Sand¬ 
pipers,  and  the  popular  names  of  Dunlins,  Ox  birds,  Rob¬ 
ins,  Snipe.  Ac. 

Triii'g’itnit.  a  town  on  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  Malay  peninsula.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  rajah, 
and  the  capital  of  a  state  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  60,ut)0. 

Tringle,  [ tring'g l,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  taringa.]  The 
curtain-rod  of  a  bed. 

(Arch.)  A  name  common  to  certain  little  square  mem¬ 
bers  or  ornaments,  as  regulets,  listels,  and  plat-bands. 

Triiii<la.(l',  one  of  the  largest  of  the  British  W.  India 
islands,  the  most  S.  of  the  Windward  group,  off  the  N.E. 
coast  of  Venezuela,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Pari  a, 
60  m.  long,  and  30  m.  in  average  breadth;  Lat.  of  its 
N  E.  extremity,  10°  50'  N.,  Lon.  00°  54'  W.  Rivers. 
Caroni,  Oropuche,  and  the  Ortoire.  Surface ,  diversified 
by  mountains,  plains,  and  swamps;  soil ,  very  fertile. 
Climate,  in  general,  healthy.  Cap.  Por,t  of  Spain.  T. 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  July.  1498.  It  belonged 
successively  to  the  Spaniards  and  French,  and  was  finally 
taken  by  the  British  in  I7y7.  Pop.  abt.  71,000. 

Tri  n  i<l;t<l'.  in  California,  a  post- village  and  township 
of  Klamath  co.,  27 o  m.  N.N.W.  of  San  Francisco. 

Triui<la<!<k,  ( tre-ne-da'da ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  19  m.  N.E. 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  pop.  abt.  5,000. 

Trini<la'<l<k,  an  island  of  Brazil,  in  the  Atlantic;  Lat. 
20°  31'  S.,  Lon.  29°  19'  W. 

Trinita  rian,  a.  [Fr.  trinitaire.]  Pertaining  or  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Trinity,  or  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

— n.  A  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  —opposed 
to  Unitarian. 

Trin  it  a  rianisni,  n.  ( Theol .)  The  doctrine  of 

Trinitarians. 

Trinity,  ( La,)  ( tree-nee-la ',)  a  town  of  Martinique,  on 
the  K.  coast,  16  m.  E.  of  St.  Pierre;  pop.  6,000. 

Trinity,  ( (rin'e-t *,)  n.  (Theol.)  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  received  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Christian 
world,  teaches  that  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  there 
are  three  persons,  of  one  substance,  power,  and  eternity, 
viz.,  —  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
word  Trinity  does  not  occur  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  nor  yet  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  but  it  is 
found  in  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

Trin  ity,  in  California ,  a  X.W.  co..  bordering  on  the 
Pacific;  area,  3, 500  sq.  m.  It  is  traversed  by  Eel  Creek. 
Surface,  mountainous  in  the  E.  and  W. ;  soil,  generally 
fertile.  Cap.  Weaverville.  Pop.  in  1870,  3,173. 

Trinity,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of  Catahoula  par¬ 
ish,  12  m.  S.  of  Harrisonburg;  pop.  abt.  600. 

Trinity,  in  Texas,  a  8  E.  co  ;  area,  900  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Neelies  ami  Trinity.  Surface .  undulating;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Sumpter.  Pop.  abt.  5,500. 

Trinity  River,  in  Texas,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Elm  and  W.  Forks,  in  Dallas  co.,  flows  into  Galves¬ 
ton  Bay,  about  40  nt.  N.  of  Galveston  -city,  after  a  S.E. 
course  of  550  m.,  of  which  it  is  navigable  500  ;n.  The 
Elm  Fork  rises  in  Cook  co.,  and  lias  a  S.E.  course  of  150 
m.  The  W.  Fork  rises  in  Archer  co.,  and  flows  gener¬ 
ally  S.E.  abt  200  m.  The  valley  of  the  Trinity  is  very 
fertile,  and  produces  cotton,  maize,  rice,  and  sugar. 

Trin  ity-Snn  ilay.  n.  The  Sunday  next  after  Whit¬ 
sunday; —  so  called  on  account  of  the  feast  which  is 
held  on  that  day  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Trink'et,  n.  [Originally  trickvt ,  a  dim.  of  trick,  to 
adorn.]  A  small  ornament,  as  a  jewel,  a  ring,  a  toy, 
&c.;  —  generally  in  the  plural;  as,  she  pawned  her 
trinkets.  —  Tackling;  tools;  accessories  of  insignificant 
value;  —  commonly  in  the  plural. 

Trink'etry,  n.  Trinkets  collectively  considered; 
jewelry :  bijouterie. 

Tri  no.  (tre'-,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  on  the  Po,  30  m.  from 
Turin;  pop.  8,976. 

Tri noct  i«tl,  (-vok'shal,)  a.  [From  Lat.  tri,  and  nox, 
inv/i*.  iliulit.]  Comprising  the  period  of  three  nights. 

Trinoi 'tin I.  a.  [Lnt.  tri ,  and  nodus,  knot.]  (But.) 
Three-knotted,  as  a  stem. 

Triuo'mial.a.  [Lnt.  trrs,  and  nomen,  a  name.]  (Math.) 
Noting  an  algebraical  quantity  or  expression  consisting 
of  three  terms,  connected  by  the  sign  plus  or  minus; 
as,  a-  -j-  bci  —  <l8. 

{Moth.)  An  algebraical  quantity  consisting  of  three 
terms;  —  also,  sometimes,  written  triitoiiiinul. 
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Tri'o,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  Ires,  tria.]  Three  united ; 
three  persons  acting  in  combination;  us,  a  trio  of  friends. 

( Mus .)  A  composition  consisting  ol  three  parts,  lor 
voices  or  instruments. 

Triortulie'ilrul,  a.  [Lat.  tin,  and  Kug.  octahedral.] 
(CrystuUoy.)  Having  three  ranges  of  laces,  one  above 
another,  each  range  presenting  eight  faces. 

Tri  olet,  n.  [Fr.J  A  stanza  of  eight  lines,  in  which 
the  first  line  is  thrice  repeated.  —  JJrande. 

Trio'nes,  n.  pi.  [Lat.]  (Astron.)  The  seven  principal 
stars  in  the  constellation  Ursa  Major,  popularly  called 
Charles's  Wain;  four  of  the  stars  being  fancied  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  wain  or  wagon,  and  the  three  others  the  oxen  by 
which  it  is  drawn. 

Trios'teiiiil,  n.  (Ilot.)  A  genus  of  plaints,  order 
Oaprifoliactie.  T.  perfoliatum,  the  Fever-root,  Fever- 
wort,  or  Horse-gentian,  lias  a  large  and  fleshy  root., 
which  is  in  much  repute  iu  medicine,  having  many  of  the 
properties  of  ipecacuanha. 

Trip,  v.  n.  (imp.  and pp.  tripped.  ( lri])t .)  [Dan.  trippe ; 
Gei .  trippeln ,  to  trip;  Swed.  trippa;  D.trippelii. J  To  hop, 
skip,  or  dance  through  gladness;  to  run  or  step  lightly 
or  nimbly;  to  take  short,  quick,  light  steps;  to  skip;  to 
caper;  as,  tripping  the  light,  fantastic  toe.  —  To  strike 
the  foot  against  something  in  walking  or  running,  so  as 
to  make  a  false  step;  tostumble;  to  loseone's  footing.— 
To  make  a  short  or  sudden  journey;  to  jaunt;  to  trav 
to  a  short  distance.  —  To  fail ;  to  err;  to  lie  deficient;  to 
be  guilty  of  a  blande-,  misstep,  or  dereliction  of  duty, 
propriety,  or  morality  ;  as,  he  found  Ins  memory  trip 
and  fail  him. 

— V.  a.  To  cause  to  stumble;  to  supplant;  to  cause  to 
fall  by  striking  the  feet  suddenly  from  under  the  per- 
so n  ;  —  usiirtily  preceding  up  ;  as,  to  trip  up  an  antago¬ 
nist  in  wrestling. —  lienee,  to  cause  to  tall  by  depriving 
of  support;  as,  “to  trip  the  course  of  law.”  (Skats.)  — 
To  catch  in  a  misstep,  blunder,  or  dereliction;  to  con¬ 
vict  :  to  briug  home  to ;  to  detect;  as,  lie  was  tripped  in 
the  fact. 

(Naut.)  To  loose,  as  a  ship’s  anchor,  from  the  bottom 
by  its  cable. 

— 7i.  Act  of  tripping;  a  stroke  or  catch  by  which  a 
wrestler  overthrows  his  antagonist. — A  stumble  by  the 
loss  of  foothold,  or  the  striking  of  the  foot  against  an 
object;  a  stumble;  a  misstep.  —  Hence,  a  failure;  a 
mistake;  figuratively,  a  blunder;  a  slight  error,  digres¬ 
sion,  or  dereliction,  arising  from  haste  or  inconsideratiou. 

“  They  who  of  each  trip  th’  advantage  take.”  —  Vnjdtn. 


— A  skip;  a  caper;  a  quick,  light  footstep.  —  A  jaunt; 
an  excursion;  a  short  journey  or  voyage;  as,  to  take  a 
trip  to  Havana. 

(Naut.)  A  single  tack  in  plying  to  windward. 

Tripnrteil,  a.  (But.)  Divided  into  three  segments 
or  Jones;  tripartite. 

(Her.)  Presenting  three  parts  or  pieces. 

Tri  part  ient, (-par's/lent,) a.  Dividing  into  thrceequal 
parts,  as  a  number. 

Tripartite,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. triparlitus — tres, three, 
and  partitas,  divided.]  Divided  into  three  parts;  tri- 
purted.  —  Made  by  three  parties ;  as,  a  tripartite,  treaty. 
—  Possessing  three  corresponding  parts  or  copies. 

Tripartition,  (- tUh'un ,)  7i.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tri,  and 

partitus.)  A  division  by  three,  or  into  three  parts. 

Tripe,  7i.  [Fr. ;  W .  tripa.  Etymol.  unknown.]  Prop¬ 
erly,  the  entrails,  but  in  common  usage,  the  large 
stomach,  of  ruminating  animals  dressed  and  prepared 
for  food;  as,  a  dish  of  tripe  and  onions. —  A  ludicrous 
term  for  the  human  belly.  —  Johnson. 

Tripe  <le  Roche,  n.  (But.)  See  the  Supplement. 

Tripennate,  Tripin  iiate, a.  [Fr.  tripenni ;  Lat. 


of  a  kind,  or  three  united ;  as,  a  woman  sometimes  gives 
birth  to  triplets. 

(Poet.)  Three  verses  rhyming  in  unison. 

— pi.  (  Mus.)  Notes  grouped  together  by  threes,  as  in  jigs. 

(Optics.)  An  eye-piece  of  a  microscope,  which,  when 
r  used,  triples  the  power  of  the  instrument. 
Triplicate,  a.  [Lat.  tres,  and  plico,  to  fold.]  Three- 
fold;  tripled. 

Triplicate.  7'atio.  (Math  )  In  two  numbers  or  magni¬ 
tudes,  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the  first  to  their  fourth 
proportional.  It  is  equal  to  the  cube  of  their  ratio,  or 
the  ratio  of  their  cubes,  ns  in  the  case  of  numbers. 

— n.  A  third  document  or  thing  corresponding  to  two 
others  ol  the  same  kiud;  as  bills  of  lading  drawn  out 
in  triplicate. 

Triplication,  (-ka'shun,)  n.  [Late  Lat.  triplicatio] 
Act  ol  trebling  or  making  threefold,  or  adding  three 
together. 

Tripliclty,  n.  [From  Lat.  t7dplex.]  Trebleuess;  the 
state  of  being  triple  or  threefold. 

Triplite,  n.  [Gr.  ti’eis,  and  lithos,  stone.]  (Min.)  A 
compound  of  phosphoric  acid  in  combination  with  the 
protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  which  occurs  of  a 
pitch-black  to  a  clove-brown  color,  in  compact  crystal¬ 
line  masses  with  a  lamellar  structure,  and  a  cleavugein 
three  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  oilier. 

I  T r  i  pod.  n.  [Gr.  treis.  and poue.podos,  a  foot.  |  (A7itiq.)  A 
vessel  ( Fig.  2529),  table, seat,  or  instru¬ 
ment  having  three  feet.  It  was  from 
such  a  seat  that  the  Pythian  goddess 
rendered  oracular  answers  at  Delphi. 

(Surv.)  A  three-footed  stand  for  sup¬ 
port  ing  a  theodolite,  &c. 

Trip'o<ly,7?.  [Gr.  treis,  and  pnus.podos, 
a  loot.]  (J*ros.)  A  series  of  three  feet. 

Tripoli,  (ti-ip' o-le,)  a  country  of  N.  Af¬ 
rica,  and  the  most  easterly  of  the  Bar¬ 
bary  states,  extending  along  the  S. 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  between 
Lon.  11°  to  25°  E.,  and  Lat.  2S°  to  33° 

30'  N.;  being  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
Libyan  Desert,  E  by  Egypt,  and  W. 
by  Fezzan  ;  estimated  area  200,000  sq. 
m.  The  sea-board  is  about  1,000  m.  iu 
length;  for  15  or  18  in.  inland  the 
country  presents  a  perfect  garden  of 
fertility,  but  the  country  beyond  is  mostly  a  desert  of 
sand.  The  products  are  cotton,  silk,  corn,  tobacco,  dates, 
grapes,  saffron,  madder,  castor-oil,  senna,  galls, 


other  drugs,  dye-woods,  and  fruits.  Among  the  animals 
the  horse  takes  the  foremost  place;  next  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  camels,  dogs,  and  poultry.  Among  the  carnivora 
are  wolves,  foxes,  hyenas,  and  jackals;  and  among  the 
inoffensive  are  the  gazelle,  hare,  ostrich,  antelope,  etc. 
Ot  the  mineral  kingdom  salt  seems  to  be  the  only  article 
ot  consequence  obtained.  The  manufactures  are  woollen 
and  cotton  fabrics.  such  as  carpets,  camlets,  burnouses, 
sacking,  leather  nets,  earthenware,  and  potash.  The 
principal  trade  is  by  caravan  with  central  Africa,  or  by 
sea  with  Malta,  Tunis,  and  the  Levant.  T.,  since 
1877,  forms  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire;  the 
religion  of  the  inhabitants  is  that  of  Mohammedanism. 
The  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  to  whom  T.  had 
been  ceded  l>y  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  were  expelled 
by  Sultan  Solyman,  1551;  and  the  corsair  Dragut,  who 
was  made  the  first  governor,  instituted  a  system  of 
piracy  which  was  continued  for  centuries.  The  capital 
was  bombarded  by  a  French  fleet  iu  1683,  and  in  1804 
by  an  American  squadron  under  Commodore  Preble;  but 
it  was  only  in  1806  that  a  British  force  visiting  T..  com¬ 
pelled  the  Bey  to  renounce  piracy.  Estini.  pop.  1.2U0.0O0. 


tri,  and  ptnna.  pinna,  a  feather.]  (Bot.)  Trebly  pinnate.!  Tripoli,  the  cap.  of  the  above  state,  a  fortified  city  and 


Tri  personal,  a.  [From  Lat.  tri,  and  persona,  a  per- 1 
son.]  Consisting  of  three  persons. 

Triper'.sonalist,n.  (Theol.)  Same  as  Trinitarian,  q.v. 

Tripei  itloid,  a.  [Gr.  tri,  three,  petalon,  leaf,  and 
eidos,  form.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  appearance  of  beiug 
furnished  with  three  petals,  as  a  flower. 

Tripet  nloim.  a.  [Fr.  tripctale ;  Gr.  treis,  three,  and 
petalon.  leaf.]  (Bot.)  Three-petalled,  as  a  plant. 

Tripli  Elion”,  7i.  [Gr.  treis,  and  phthoggos,  a  voice.] 
(Gram.)  Same  as  TriqkaPB,  q.  v. 

Tripliy  line,  (tr*fy-lin,)  n.  [Gr.  treis,  and  phyle,  a 
class.]  (Min.)  A  triple  phosphate  of  lithia,  manganese, 
and  iron,  found  commonly  in  coarsely  granular  crystal¬ 
line  masses  of  a  greenish-gray  color. 

Triple,  ( trep'l ,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  triplex,  triplus  — 
tres,  and  plico,  to  fold.J  Threefold;  consisting  of  three 
united:  multiplied  by  three  ;  as,  a  triple  head,  a  triple. 
knot. — Treble;  three  times  repeated;  as,  a  triple,  pro¬ 
portion. —  Triple  crown.  (Reel.)  Same  as  Tiara,  q.  v. 

—  Triple  ratio.  (Math.)  A  ratio  which  is  equivalent  to 
3.  —  Triple  salt.  ( Che.m .)  A  tri  basic  salt.  See  Tribasic. 

—  Triple  stars.  Three  stars  in  close  proximity.  (Nichols.) 

—  Triple,  time.  (Mus.)  That  class  of  time  in  which  each 
measure  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts. 

— v.  a.  (Usually  written  treble.)  To  treble;  to  make 
threefold,  or  thrice  us  much  or  as  many. 

Trip!**  Alliance.  (Hist )  An  alliance  between  the 
States-General  and  England,  against  France,  for  the 
protection  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  was  ratified 
Jan.  23,  1668.  Sweden  joined  the  league,  April  25,  and 
it  then  became  known  as  the  Triple  Alliance. — Another, 
called  the  Second  Triple  Alliance ,  between  England, 
France,  and  Holland,  to  oppose  the  designs  of  Cardinal 
Alheroni,  the  Spanish  minister,  was  signed  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French,  Nov.  28,  1716,  and  by  the  Dutch  at  the 
Hague,  Jan.  4, 1717  — A  Triple  Alliance  between  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  and  Austria,  was  concluded  against 
France  at  St.  Petersburg,  Sep.  28,  1795. 

Trip'let,  n.  [From  triple.]  A  combination  of  three 
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important  seaport  on  the  \V.  coast  of  Africa,  on  a  low 
rocky  peninsula  entering  into  the  Mediterranean;  Lat. 
32°  53'  56"  N.,  Lon.  13°  11'  E.  The  harbor,  defended  by 
a  mole,  is  both  secure  and  protected.  There  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  triumphal  arch,  raised  a.  d.  161,  to  the  honor 
of  Aurelius  Antonins  and  Verus.  but  the  modern  town 
has  little  to  distinguish  it  from  Mohammedan  cities  in 
general.  Pop.  abt.  15,000. 

Trip'oli,  or  Tar'ahloos,  (anc.  Tripoli's,)  a  seaport  of 
Syria,  cap.  of  a  pasha  lie  of  the  same  name,  traversed  by 
the  small  river  Kadish,  15  in.  from  Beyrout;  Lat.  34° 
20'  N.,  Lon.  35°  44  E.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  the 
branches  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  along  the  edge  of  a 
small  triangular  plain,  which  extends  between  them 
and  the  sea,  and  terminates  in  a  flat  promontory,  on 
which  is  the  place  of  anchorage.  The  plain  is  entirely 
covered  with  trees,  chiefly  mulberry,  planted  in  reg¬ 
ular  order,  and  serving  for  the  production  of  silk, 
which  forms  the  staple  of  T.  It  is,  however,  very  un¬ 
healthy.  Silk  is  largely  exported,  both  in  a  raw  and 
manufactured  state.  T.  was  taken  in  110S  by  the  Cru¬ 
saders,  who  destroyed  the  rare  and  valuable  library  of 
Persian  and  Arabic  works,  said  to  amount  to  100,000 
volumes.  Pop.  abt.  16,000. 

Trip'oli,  in  Jowa,  a  post-village  of  Brenier  co.,  abt.  14 
in.  N.E.  of  Waverly. 

Tripoli,  Trip'll,  «.  (Min.)  A  silicious  mineral 
originally  brought  from  Tripoli,  used  iu  polishiug  met¬ 
als,  marble,  glass,  Ac. 

Tripoli  I  za,  (tri-po-lit’sa.)  [Mod.  Gr.,  three  cities.]  A 
town  of  Greece,  under  the  Turkish  rule  capital  of  the 
Morea,  now  the  chief  town  of  the  government  of  Man- 
tinea,  lies  22  m.  S.W.  of  Argos,  and  39  S.W.  of  Corinth, 
iu  a  plain  3.0()0  feet  above  the  sea.  It  derives  its  name 
from  being  near  the  sites  of  the  three  ancient  cities  — 
Tegea,  Mantinea.  and  Pallantium.  In  18*21  it  was 
stormed  by  the  Greek  insurgents  ;  and  in  1828  razed  to 
the  ground  by  the  troops  of  Ibrahim  Pasha;  it  has 
since,  however,  been  rebuilt.  Pop.  8,000. 
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Trip'per,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  trips  or  sup¬ 
plants;  one  who  skips  or  walks  nimbly. 

Trip'ping,  p.  a.  Quick;  nimble;  sprightly  on  the 
feet;  stepping  lightly  or  quickly.  | 

{Her.)  A  term  analogous  to  passant ,  but  applied  to  j 
animals  of  the  chase ;  —  also  written  trippant 

—n.  Act  of  one  who  trips,  capers,  or  walks  nimbly.  —  A 
light  dance  or  step. 

(Naut.)  Act  of  loosing  an  anchor  from  the  ground  by 
its  cable  or  buoy-rope. — Tripping-line,  a  small  rope  serv¬ 
ing  to  unring  the  lower  top-gallant-yard  arm,  when  in 
t  lie  act  of  striking  it,  or  when  lowering  it  on  deek.Oaq/. 

Tri|»  |>iii”  ly,  adv.  In  a  tripping  manner. 

Tri  p'siicti  in,  7i.  {Dot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Gra- 
minacese.  T.  dactyloides ,  the  Sesame  Grass,  or  Gama 
Grass,  is  a  b»rge,  but  coarse  grass;  stem  slightly  com¬ 
pressed,  smooth,  solid  with  pith,  brown  at  the  nodes,  4-5 
ft.  high ;  leaves  nearly  an  inch  broad,  long,  lanceo-1  inear, 
smooth  beneath,  roughest  above.  It  is  found  throughout 
the  U.  States  on  river-hanks  and  sea-shores. 

Trip'-sliaft,  n.  (  Mach.)  A  supplementary  rock  shaft, 
worked  by  hand,  for  starting  a  steam-engine  —  Weltster. 

Trip  sin,  n.  [Gr.,  from  tmbein ,  to  rub.J  Actor  process 
of  Shampooing,  q.  v. 

{ Med.)  Same  as  Trituration,  q.  v. 

Triptole'imen,  n  {Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Fabacex ,  composed  of  trees  or  woody  climbers,  with  al¬ 
ternate  pinnate  leaves,  common  to  the  tropics  of  both 
hemispheres.  The  mse-wood  of  the  cabinet-maker  is 
said  to  lie  obtained  of  several  species  of  this  genus  ;  but, 
according  to  Dr  Allemao  of  Rio  do  Janeiro,  the  greater 
part  of  the  best  kind  of  rosewood  exported  from  Rrazil, 
is  the  wood  of  Dalbergia  nigra,  while  other  qualities  are 
the  produce  of  species  of  Machterium. 

Triptol'emiis.  {Myth.)  The  son  of  Celeus.  king  of 
Attica,  by  Netera.  The  goddess  Ceres  wished  to  make 
him  immortal,  but  was  prevented  through  the  meddling 
curiosity  of  his  mother.  She,  however,  taught  him  agri¬ 
culture,  and  rendered  him  serviceable* to  mankind  by 
instructing  him  how  to  sow  corn  and  make  bread.  She 
also  gave  him  her  chariot,  drawn  by  two  dragons,  in 
which  he  travelled  over  the  earth,  and  distributed  corn 
to  sill  the  inhabitants  of  the  world. 

Trip'tote,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  treis,  and  ptotos,  billing.] 
{Gram.)  A  noun  or  denomination  that  has  ouly  three 
cases. 

Triquetrous,  (dnoe'trus,)  a.  [Lat .  triquetrus.]  Three- 
sided,  with  plane  or  concave  sides. 

{Bot.)  Trigonal;  three-edged. 

Tri-rectan'g^ular,  a.  [Prefix  tr t,  and  rectangular.] 
Having  three  right  angles  ;  as,  a  tri-rect angidar  triangle. 

Tri'rem«»,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tres,  and  remos, an  oar. J  An 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  vessel  of  war,  having  three 
banks  of  oars,  invented  by  Ameinocles  the  Corinthian, 
n.  c.  700.  Other  authorities  say  they  were  invented  b.  c. 
703.  They  were  first  built  by  the  Athenians  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Themistocles,  b.  c.  4S1,  and  by  the  Romans 
B.  c.  260. 

Trirlioinhoiri'al,  a.  [triandrhomboidal.]  Possess¬ 
ing  three  rhombic  faces  or  sides. 

Trisacrainenta'rinii.  n.  [Fr.  trisacr ament  air  e.) 
{Bed.)  A  member  of  a  certain  religious  sect  who  admit 
of  three  sacraments  only. 

Trisert',  t*.  a.  [Lat.  tres,  and  seco,  sectum ,  to  cut.]  To 
cut  or  divide  into  three  equal  parts. 

Trisect'ed,  p.  a.  (Bot.)  Cut  or  divided  into  three 
equal  parts  or  segments, —  said  of  leaves. 

Trisect  ion,  {-sik'shun,)  n.  The  cutting  or  separation 
of  a  thing  into  three  equal  parts;  —  especially,  iu  geom¬ 
etry,  the  division  of  an  angle  into  three  equal  sections 

Trise'rial,  Trise'riate,  a.  [From  Lat.  pref.  tri, a*d 
series.]  {Bot.)  Arranged  iu  three  rows,  one  beneath 
another.  —  Gray. 

Tras'intis,  n.  |Gr.  tnsmos,  gnashing  of  teeth.]  (Med.) 
Spastic  closure  of  the  under  jaw  ;  —  a  partial  tetanus. 

Vunglison. 

Trisoet  ahe'dron,  v.  [Gr.  /rm.and  Eng.  octahedron.] 
( Cryslallog .)  A  solid  bounded  by  twenty-four  equal  faces. 

Tris'past,  Trispas'ton,  n.  [Gr.  trispastos ,  drawn 
threefold.]  (Mach.)  A  machine  with  three  pulleys  acting 
in  connection  with  each  other  for  raising  heavy  weights. 

TrispernTous,  a.  [Gr.  treis,  and  sperma,  seed.]  (Bot.) 
Three-seeded,  as  a  capsule. 

Tr 2m tan  <1*  Aciinlia,  (tns-tan'da-koon'ya,)  the  chief 
of  a  group  of  three  islands  in  the  S.  Atlantic,  claimed 
by  Great  Britain,  lying  to  the  S.S  E.  of  8t.  Helena,  and 
E  S.E.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  named  after  their 
discoverer,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  in  1506.  It  lies  in 
Lat.  37°  6'  S.,  and  Lon.  12°  2'  W. ;  the  other  two  are 
called  Nightingale  and  Inaccessible.  T.  is  20  in.  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  mountainous,  and  supplies  water  and  fresh 
provisions  to  such  ships  as  touch  at  its  remote  shores. 

Triste.  (fresf.)a.  [Fr.]  Sad;  gloomy;  heavy;  melancholy. 

Triste*  in  Mexico,  an  island  iu  the  Gulf  of  Terminos, 
off  the  S.W  c«>ast  of  Yucatan. 

Triste,  (On If  of’,)  an  inlet  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Venezuela;  Lat.  10°  30' N.,  Lon.  between 
67°  30'  and  68°  30'  W. 

Trist'fully.  adv.  Sadly;  gloomily;  with  melancholy, 

Trist iciioiis.  (Iris' tdc- us.)  a.  [Gr.  treis,  and  sfichos , 
a  row.]  (Bot.)  In  three  longitudinal  or  perpendicular 
ranks.  —  Gray. 

Tristigmat'ic.  Trist ig-'matoso,  (-toz.)  a.  [From 
Lat.  tres,  and  stigma.]  (Bot.)  Having  three  stigmas, 
as  a  flower. 

Trisul'rate,  a.  Having  three  forks,  tines,  or  prongs. 

Trisy  llab'ic,  Trisy  llab'ical,  a.  [From  Gr.  treis, 
ami  syllabi,  syllable.]  Pertaining  to  a  trisyllable;  con¬ 
sisting  <>f  three  syllables;  as,  a  trisyllabic  root. 

TriMy  I'lnble,  n.  A  word  consisting  of  three  syllables. 

Trite,  a.  [Lat.  tritus ,  from  tero,  tritum ,  to  wear  by 
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rubbing.]  Stale;  threadbare;  worn  out;  hackneyed; 
used  till  so  common  as  to  have  lost  its  originality  and 
force  ;  as.  a  trite  subject,  a  trite  citation,  a  trite  proverb. 

Trite'ly,  adv.  In  a  trite  manner. 

Trite  ness,  h.  Quality  or  state  of  being  trite. 

Tri ter'nate,  a.  (Bot.)  Applied  to  compound  leaves 
whose  common  petiole  divides  into  three  secondary 
petioles,  which  are  each  subdivided  into  three  tertiary 
petioles,  each  of  which  hears  three  leaflets.  —  Lindley. 

Tri'tlieists,  n.  pi.  [From  Gr.  treis,  and  theos,  God.] 
(Eccl.  Hist  )  A  sect  who  taught  that  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost  were  three  co-equal  distinct  beings, 
united  by  a  common  will  and  purpose,  arose  in  the  6th 
century.  It  separated  into  Cononites  and  Philoponists, 
so  called  from  the  names  of  the  leaders. 

Trat'icum,  n.  [Lat ,  wheat.]  {Bot.)  An  important 
genus  of  the  order  Graminace.se.  T.  sativum,  and  its 
varieties,  is  an  annual  cereal  or  corn  grass,  which  sup¬ 
plies  the  inhabitants  of  many  civilized  countries  with 
their  most  important  artic-Ie  of  food,  known  to  every¬ 
one  under  the  name  of  Wheat,  q.  v.  T.  re.pens ,  the 
Creeping  Couch,  is  also  well  known,  but  as  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  weeds  of  the  farm  and  garden.  Its 
stem,  abt.  2  feet  high,  and  trailing  at  the  lower  joints, 
is  extremely  difficult  to  eradicate.  T.  caninum ,  the 
Dog's  Couch-grass,  differs  from  it  mainly  in  the  absence 
of  the  running  underground  stems  i  rhizomes  I.  It  has, 
however,  the  same  pungent  flavor  which  belongs  to  all 
the  Tritici ,  due  probably  to  the  presence  of  some  kind 
of  essential  oil,  by  virtue  of  which  it  would  appear  to  be 
capable  of  exerting  powerful  emetic  action,  at  least  on 
dogs. 

Tri'ton.  {Myth.)  A  sea  deity,  son  of  Neptune,  by 
Amplntri  t  e, 
who  could 
calm  the  sea 
and  abate 
storms  at 
pleasure.  Ho 
is  generally 
represen  ted 
as  blowing  a 
shell ;  his 
body  above 
the  waist  is 
like  that  of  a 
man,  and  be¬ 
low.  a  dol¬ 
phin.  Many 
of  the  sea 
deities  are 
called  Tritons. 

(Zoiil.)  See  Salamandrid.e. 

Tri'tone,  n.  [Gr.  tres,  and  tonos,  tone.]  ( Mus .)  A 
sharp  fourth,  (r.) 

Tri  titrable,  (tnt/yur-a-bl,)  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  he 
triturated  or  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  pounding, 
rubbing,  or  grinding. 

Trit'urate,  w.  a.  [Fr.  triturer,  from  Lat.  tero,  tritu*, 
to  wear  away  by  rubbing.]  To  rub  ;  to  crush  ;  to  pound. 
— To  rub  or  grind  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and,  properly, 
to  a  finer  powder  than  that  made  by  pulverization;  to 
levigate. 

Trituration,  (trit-yu-rd'shun,)  v.  [Fr.]  Act  of  tri¬ 
turating,  or  of  reducing  to  a  very  fine  powder  by  rub¬ 
bing  or  grinding;  levigation. 

Triumph,  ( tri'umf ,)  n.  [Lat.  triumph  ns.]  (Roman 
Hist.)  A  public  and  solemn  honor  conferred  by  the 
ancient  Romans  on  a  victorious  general,  by  giving  him 
a  magnificent  entry  into  the  city,  is  said  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  reign  of  Romulus,  b.  c.  753 — b.  c.  715.  The 
triumph  of  the  consuls  Valerius  and  Horatius,  B.  c.  449, 
refused  by  the  senate,  but  granted  by  a  vote  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  was  the  first  instance  of  a  triumph  without  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  senate.  The  triumph  of  Camillns,  for  the 
taking  of  Veii  after  a  siege  of  10  years,  was  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  b.  c.  395.  There  were  two  kinds  of 
triumphs  :  the  great, called  the  triumph  ;  and  the  lesser, 
called  the  ovation  {q.  v.).  —  Hence,  by  implication, 
pomp  with  which  a  victory  is  publicly  celebrated ;  joy 
or  exultation  over  success.  —  State  of  being  victorious  : 
victory  ;  conquest ;  as.  he  was  a  general  who  could  boast 
of  few  triumphs.  —  Formerly,  a  card  that  could  take  all 
others  ;  —  now  written  trump,  q  v 

— v.  n.  [Fr .  triompher.]  To  celebrate  victory  with  pomp: 
to  rejoice  over  victory;  to  exult  in  a  success  or  advantage 
gained.  —  To  prevail;  to  obtain  victory,  advantage,  or 
success — To  boast  insolently,  as  of  an  advantage  gained 
over  another. 

“  You  that  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery.”  —  Shaks. 

— To  flourish;  to  succeed;  to  be  prosperous. 

Triumphal,  (tri-uni  f'al,)  a.  [Lat.  triumphalis.]  Per¬ 
taining,  or  having  reference,  to  triumph  ;  serving  to  com¬ 
memorate  a  triumph  or  victory  ;  as,  a  triumphal  arch 

Triumphant.  (- u infant ,)  a.  Triumphing;  rejoicing, 
asover  victory. — Celebraiing  orcommemorating  victory; 
expressive  of  jubilation  for  success  or  advantage  gained ; 
as,  a  triumphant  piean.  —  Victorious;  graced  with  con¬ 
quest;  as,  “Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears.”  ( Long¬ 
fellow.) —  Used  on  an  occasion  of  triumph;  triumphal; 
as,  “a  triumphant  chariot.”  —  South. 

Church  triumphant ,  the  church  in  heaven,  enjoying  a 
state  of  triumph  over  her  enemies;  —  as  opposed  to 
church  'militant.  See  Militant. 

Triumpli'aiitly.  adv.  In  a  triumphant  manner. 

Triumpher,  n.  One  who  triumphs,  or  rejoices  over 
victory;  a  vanquisher. 

Trimnpho.  (tree-oo m/o  )in  Brazil, a  town  of  the  prov. 
of  Sao  Pedro,  30  m.  \V.  of  Porto  Alegre;  pop.  abt  4,500. 

Triiim  plio  «le  la  Cruz,  (kro  >.<?,)  in  S.  America,  a 
bay  and  group  of  islands  on  the  N.  coast  of  Honduras. 


Trium'vir,  n. ;  Eng.  pi.  Triumvirs  ;  Lat.  pi.  Triumviri. 
[Lat.  tres,  three,  and  vir,  a  man,  a  male  person.]  Origi 
nally,  one  of  a  triumvirate.  —  One  of  Three  men  united 
in  office,  and  governing  with  equal  powers. 

Triiim  virate,  n.  |  Fr.  triumvirat ;  Lat. triumvir atus.] 
A  coalition  or  association  of  three  men,  constituting  a 
board  for  the  management  of  some  public  business 
among  the  Romans,  one  of  which,  the  Triumviri  capi- 
tales,  for  inquiring  into  capital  otfenc.es,  was  instituted 
about  b.  c.  292.  Julius  Caesar,  Pompoitis,  and  Crassus, 
formed  a  T.  for  carrying  on  the  government,  b.  c.  00. 
Another  was  formed  by  Octavianus  Csesar,  Marcus  An¬ 
tonins,  and  Lepidus,  and  afterwards  sanctioned  by  a 
Smatus  Consultant ,  b.  c.  43.  At  the  expiration  of  five 
years  it  was  prolonged  for  five  years  more,  B.  c.  38. 
Augustus  deprived  Lepidus  of  his  power,  b.  c.  36.  It 
legally  expired  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  B.  c.  33. — A  T. 
was  appointed  at  Rome,  consisting  of  Mazzini.  Armel- 
1  i nl,  and  Saffi,  \\  ith  the  entire  executive  power  placed  in 
their  hands,  Feb.  27,  1849. 

— Hence,  by  implication,  a  junto,  coalition,  or  association 
of  three  iu  office,  government,  or  authority. 

Triune,  (W'yw/i,)  a.  [Lat.  tres,  and  vims.]  Three  in 
one;  —  an  epithet  applied  to  God,  to  iudicate  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead  in  a  trinity  of  persons. 

Triunity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  triune;  trinity. 

Triven'tO,  a  town  c*f  S.  Italy,  50  in.  from  Naples;  pop. 
4,611. 

Triv'et,  n.  [Fr.  tripled ,  a  tripod.]  A  three-legged 
stool  or  other  support. 

Tri  v'ial,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  tririalis ,  from  tritium,  a  cross¬ 
road.]  That  may  he  picked  up  anywhere  or  every¬ 
where; —  hence,  common;  worthless;  vulgar;  ordi¬ 
nary. —  Commonplace;  hackneyed;  trifling;  inconsid¬ 
erable  ;  of  little  value  or  importance ;  as,  a  trivial  affair, 
a  trivial  instance,  a  trivial  fault. 

Trivial  ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  trivial ;  triv- 
ialness  ;  want  of  importance.  —  That  which  is  trivial;  a 
bagatelle:  a  trifle. 

Tri  v'ial  ly,  adv.  In  a  trivial  manner. 

Tri  v'ial  ness,  n.  Same  as  Triviality,  q.  v. 

Trlv'oli,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Pe¬ 
oria  co.,  17  m.  W.  of  Peoria;  pop.  abt.  3,200. 

Tri'- weekly,  a.  Thrice  weekly;  happening  or  appear¬ 
ing  three  times  a  week;  as,  tiie  tri-weekly  issue  of  a 
journal. 

Tro'ad.  (Geog.)  The  plain  around  ancient  Troy. 

Tro'as.  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  maritime  city  of  Mysia,  in  the 
N  W.  part  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  the  Aegean  coast, 
at  some  distance  S.  of  the  supposed  site  of  ancient  Troy. 
T.  was  a  Macedonian  and  Roman  colony  of  much  pro¬ 
mise,  and  was  called  Alexandria  Troas.  The  Turks  call 
its  ruins  Eski  Stamboul ,  “  the  old  Constantinople.”  Its 
remains,  iu  the  centre  of  a  forest  of  oaks,  are  still  grand 
and  imposing.  T.  was  three  times  visited  by  St.  Paul. 

Trout,  v.  n.  [From  throat. J  To  cry,  as  a  buck  in  rut- 
ting-time. 

—n.  The  cry  or  call  of  a  buck  in  rutting-time. 

Tro  car,  Tro'etiar,  n.  |  Fr.,  from  Lat.  tres,  three, 
and  quart,  a  fourth.  So  called  from  its  triangular  point.] 
(Surg.)  An  instrument  used  in  tapping  for  the  dropsy. 

Trorliaic,  (-kd'ik,)  n.  A  trochaic  verse  or  measure  ;  a 
trochee. 

Trochaic,  Trochaieal,  (-A-a'iA:-,)  a.  (Poet.)  Con¬ 
sisting  of,  or  pertaining  to  trochees  ;  as,  trochaic  verse. 

Trochan  ter,  n.  [Gr.,  a  runner.]  ( Anat .)  A  name 
given  to  two  processes  (greater  and  less  T.)  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  thigh-bone;  —  so  called  because  the  muscles 
inserted  into  them  are  those  chiefly  concerned  in  the  act 
of  running. 

Troche,  (trd'ke.)n.  [From  Gr.  trochos,  a  runner.]  (Med.) 
A  small  round  lozenge  or  tablet,  generally  composed  of 
sugar  and  mucilage,  united  with  a  small  portion  of  more 
active  remedies,  inteuded  to  be  allowed  gradually  to  dis¬ 
solve  in  the  month. 

Trochee,  (trokee,)  n.  [Lat.  trochreus ;  Gr.  trochaios, 
from  trochos,  a  running.]  (Pros.)  A  rhythmical  measure, 
consisting  of  two  syllables,  a  long  and  a  short ;  thus,  - 

Trocllil'ic,  a.  Having  reference  to,  or  characterized 
by,  rotary  or  circular  motion. 

Trocliil'ics.  n.sing.  [Lat.  trochlea,  from  Gr.  trochaios , 
running  ]  The  science  of  rotary  motion. 

Trocliil'iilic,  n.  (Zool )  The  Humming-birds,  a  family 
of  insessorial  birds,  containing  above  300 species;  divided 
into  about  75  genera  or  sub-genera.  The  T.  include 
some  of  the  smallest  known  birds,  many  of  which  are 
remarkable  for  the  wonderful  splendor  of  their  plumage. 
In  this  one  respect  alone,  neither  pen  nor  pencil  could 
convey  any  adequate  idea  of  their  dazzling  lustre.  They 
are  active  little  birds,  and  from  the  structure  of  their 
frames,  it  is  apparent  that  they  were  intended  to  pass 
most  of  their  time  upon  the  wing.  Their  food  consists 
of  small  insects,  and  perhaps  the  nectareous  juices  of 
flowers,  which  their  tongue  is  beautifully  fashioned  for 
obtaining.  This  organ  is  very  long,  and  can  he  darted 
out  of  the  hill  to  a  considerable  length,  by  a  sudden  mo¬ 
tion,  like  that  of  a  spring.  Their  feet  are  small,  gener¬ 
ally  dark-colored.  Their  wings  are  very  long  and  narrow, 
anil  they  are,  by  means  of  the  rapid  motion  given  to 
them,  aide  to  balance 
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themselves  in  the  air, 
hovering  round  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs  and  plants, 
probing  their  tubular 
nectaries,  and  at  the 
same  time  emitting  a 
pretty  loud  humming 
noise,  caused  by  the 
concussion  of  their 
wings  with  the  air; 
whence  their  English 


Fig.  2531. 

humming-bird’s  nest. 
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name  “humming-birds.”  The  T.  are  very  pugnacious 
little  creatures,  ami  defend  their  nests  with  the  greatest 
courage  against  all  intruders,  even  man  himself.  They 
are  natives  of  America,  and  are  found  from  one  extent 
of  the  continent  to  the  other,  though  in  greatest  num¬ 
ber  in  the  tropical  parts,  in  the  deltas,  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  great  rivers  both  of  the  North  and  South. 
Melhsuga  humilis, a  species  peculiar  to  the  West  Indies, 
has  a  very  sweet  note,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  species 
ot  the  family  that  lias  a  real  song.  The  male  bird  of 
this  variety  is  about  2%  inches  in  length,  and  is  exactly 
like  an  humble-bee  when  darting  about  in  the  air.  The 
nests  of  the  humming-birds  (Fig.  25  )1)  are  wonderfully 
made,  with  cotton,  wool,  and  twigs,  beautifully  inter¬ 
woven  with  feathers,  and  lined  with  down;  ami  almost 
all  the  species  lay  two  eggs,  which  in  some  cases  are 
extraordinarily  small.  The  smallest  species  of  all  is 
the  Mellisuga  minima ,  which  is  only  about  one  inch  and 
a  quarter  in  length. and  which  weighs  hut  twenty  grains. 

Trorli'iliis,  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  lam. 
TrochilidjE,  q.  v. 

(Arch.)  Same  as  Scotia,  q.  v. 

Tro'clliug1,  n.  [From  Fr.  trochct,  a  cluster.]  One  of 
the  small  branches  surmounting  a  hack’s  head. 

Trot’ll 'lea,  n.  [hat.,  a  pulley,  from  Gr.  trochalia .] 
(Anat.)  A  cartilaginous  loop,  through  which  the  ten¬ 
don  of  the  trncUU.aris  muscle  or  oblique  muscle  of  the 
eye  passes  on  its  way  to  the  side  of  the  organ,  and  so 
called  from  its  answering  the  purpose  of  a  pulley. 

Trot’lntitl,  (j tro'koid ,)  n.  [From  Gr.  trochos,  a  wheel, 
ami  eidos,  form  ]  (Grom.)  A  particular  description  of 
curve,  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  wheel.  See  Cycloid. 

(Anat.)  An  articulation  in  which  one  bone  revolves 
upon  another  like  a  wheel  upon  its  axle. 

Trochometer.  (-korn'-,)  n.  [Gr.  trochos,  wheel,  and 
matron,  measure.]  A  contrivance  devised  for  the  com¬ 
putation  of  a  wheel’s  revolutions;  an  odometer. 

Troll,  imp.  of  Tread,  q.  v. 

Troil.  E'roil  lion.  pp.  of  Tread,  q.  v. 

Troile,  old  imp.  of  Tread,  q.  v. 

Trog  lolly  te,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  tragic ,  a  hole,  a  cavern, 
and  dates ,  one  who  enters,  from  dud,  to  enter.]  Among 
the  ancients,  one  of  a  tribe  of  men  who  had  their  dwell¬ 
ings  in  subterraneous  caves  ;  —  certain  remains  of  such 
caverns  exist  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  in  parts 
of  Nubia,  Arabia,  ami  Syria. 

Trog'loily  tes,  (trog-lo-di'tez,)  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  genus  of 
quadriimanous  animals,  including  the  Chimpanzee  and 
Gorilla. — Also,  a  genus  of  insessorial  birds, — the  Wrens. 
See  Wrev. 

Trogo'iliil^e,  n.  pi.  (ZnUl.)  The  Trogon  family,  com¬ 
prising  scansorial  birds  with  a  broad  short  bill,  the  tip 
hooked  and  dentate,  ami  the  base  surrounded  by  long 
stiff  bristles,  the  wings  short  and  rounded,  tail  elon¬ 
gated,  legs  small,  tarsus  short  and  hidden  in  the  plu¬ 
mage  They  live  upon  insects,  build  their  nests  in  hol¬ 
low  trees,  and  are  but  little  upon  the  wing.  They  are 
found  on  both  continents ;  but  N.  America  possesses  only 
the  Mexican  trogon,  Trogon  Mrxicanus ,  abt.  11  inches 
long,  color  golden-green  above ;  under  parts  carmine; 
forehead,  chin,  and  side  of  the  head  black.  —  Tenney. 

Troitzk,  a  fortified  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  govt,  of 
Orenburg;  Lat.  51°  15'  N.,  Lon.  55°  30'  E. ;  pop.  6,000. 

T  r o  i  1  /.  k  o  i  -  M  o  ei  as  te  re,  (traits' kn- man'  as-tee r-a  i, )  a 
fortified  town  of  Russia,  40  m.  from  Moscow;  pop. 8,000. 

Troja.  (tro'ya,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  15  in.  from  Foggia; 
pop.  6,000. 

Tro'ja.  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  lying  off 
the  coast  of  Tuscany,  and  rising  iu  the  form  of  a  cone  ; 
arm,  abt.  2  sq.  rn. 

Trojan,  a.  (Grog.)  Pertaining  or  having  reference 
to  ancient  Troy,  or  its  inhabitants;  as,  the  Trojan  war. 

— n.  (Grog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  ancient  Troy. 

Troll,  v  a.  [Ger.  trollen.]  To  roll  ;  to  move  or  turn 
in  a  circular  direction  ;  to  drive  about ;  to  move  volubly  ; 
as,  to  troll  the  tongue. — To  circulate :  to  pass  round  about, 
as  a  measure  or  vessel  of  liquor;  as,  to  troll  the  bowl. 
— To  allure,  in  allusion  to  the  practice  of  fishing  with  a 
baited  trolii tig-line;  —  hence,  to  fish  in,  as  water.  —  To 
sing  the  parts  of  in  succession,  as  of  a  round,  glee,  and 
the  like ;  as,  “  Will  you  troll  the  catch  ?  ”  —  Shales. 

— r..  n.  To  roll ;  to  go,  move,  or  run  round  ;  as,  “  To  troll  it 
in  a  coach  and  six.”  (Swift.)  —  To  fish,  as  for  pike,  with 
a  rod  whose  line  runs  on  a  wheel  or  pulley. 

•— n.  A  kind  of  reel  over  which  a  line  (called  a  trolling - 
line)  of  great  length  is  rolled,  used  in  fishing  for  pike. 
—  A  catch;  a  round;  a  glee:  any  soug,  the  parts  of 
which  are  taken  up  in  succession. 

( Sound  Myth.)  One  of  a  race  of  beings  engaged  in  a 
perpetual  struggle  with  man,  superior  to  man  in  strength 
ami  stature,  but  far  beneath  him  in  mind.  Always  out¬ 
witted,  the  T.  embody  the  idea  of  unintellectual  brute 
force,  or  mere  awkward  strength.  This  stupidity  in  the 
T  has  by  some  been  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that 
they  represent  the  old  aboriginal  races  who  retired  into 
the  mountainous  fastnesses  of  the  land,  and  whose 
strength  was  exaggerated  because  the  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  the  races  was  small.  (Dasent,  Popular  Tales 
from  the  Norse ,  lv*iii.) 

Troll'er,  n.  One  who  trolls. 

Trol  ley,  n.  In  England,  a  truck  for  carrying  railway 
materials. 

Troll  in*,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Ranun- 
culuceie,  represented  in  America  by  only  one  species, 
the  American  Globe-flower,  T.  laxus,  rare  in  swamps 
from  Canada  to  Penn’a.  It  is  about  1  foot  high;  leaves 
deeply  cleft  into  5  segments;  sepals  yellow;  petals  very 
sma 1 1 .  orange-colored. 

Trol  lop,  n.  [From  trull.]  A  stroller;  a  loiterer  ;  a 
vagrant:— hence,  a  slut;  a  slattern;  an  unkempt,  slip¬ 
shod,  untidy  woman. 


Trollope,  Frances,  an  English  novelist  and  miscella¬ 
neous  writer,  b.  1780.  In  1629  she  went  to  the  United 
States,  and  on  her  return  home,  three  years  afterwards, 

published  the  result  her  experiences  in  her  first  i . k, 

Domestic  Life  of  the  A  mencaus  ( 1832).  This  work,  owing 
to  the  severity  of  its  strictures,  was  much  animadverted 
upon  at  the  time  iu  this  country.  Mrs.  7Va  subsequent 
literary  career  was  one  of  incessaut  activity,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  successful  of  her  many  performances  are 
The  Widow  Burnaby  and  the  Vicar  of  WrexhiU.  D.  at 
Florence,  1863.  Her  eldest  son,  Thomas  Aduumius,  has 
lived  for  many  years  iu  Italy,  and  is  favorably  known 
by  his  romances  of  Italian  life,  such  as  Marietta  ;  Guilio 
Mnlatesta  ;  La  Beata ,  &c.  lie  is  also  the  author  of  a 
History  of  Florence  ;  T  ie  Girlhood  of  Catherine  de  Med¬ 
ici,  and  A  Decade  of  Italian  Women.  His  brother,  An¬ 
thony,  is  still  better  known  as  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  novelists  of  the  day.  and  as  one  of  that  trio 
ot  living  writers  of  English  fiction  wdio  hold  at  the 
present  time  the  first  rank,  —  the  others  being  Mrs.  G. 
II.  Lewes  (‘‘George  Eliot”),  and  Charles  Reade.  His 
pictures  of  Irish  life,  and  graphic  delineations  of  the 
clerical  element  of  English  society,  are  too  well  known 
to  need  comment  The  Worden  ;  Doctor  Thorne;  Bor- 
chester  Towers ;  The  Lost  Chronicle  of  Barset ;  Fhineas 
Fnm  ;  ('an  Vou  Forgive  Her  ;  Orley  Farm  ;  and  Framley 
Parsonage,  urn  among  his  best  works. 

TrimiSmriimi,  n.  (ZoOl.)  A  genus  of  insects,  family 
A  car  id  te,  including  the  little,  square,  velvet-red  mite 
seen  in  spring  in  flower-beds;  and  the  Harvest-bug, 
which  derives  its  name  from  its  attacking  the  laborers 
employed  in  the  harvest.  The  wound  it  inflicts  —  how 
produced  is  not  well  understood  —  occasions  insupporta¬ 
ble  irritation,  which  usually  leads  the  victims  to  scratch 
themselves,  and  thus  to  increase  the  inflammation.  The 
skin  becomes  swollen  and  red,  and  sometimes  even  pur¬ 
ple;  and  the  minute  vesicles  caused  by  these  insects 
sometimes  terminate  in  suppuration. 

'Trom'boiie,n.  [It., augmentative of  tromba, a  trumpet.] 

( Mas .)  A  br;iss  musical  wind- instrument,  somewhat 
similar  in  form  to  the  trumpet,  but  larger,  and  made 
with  three  sliding  tubes,  by  means  of  which  the  intona¬ 
tion  can  be  regulated,  and  the  complete  scale  played. 
There  are  three  sizes  of  T.,  playing  alto,  tenor,  and  Lass 
respectively. 

Tromp,  n.  [Fr.  trombe.]  (Metall.)  A  blowing-machine 
used  iu  furnaces. 

Tromp,  Marten  Harpertzoon  Van.  a  Dutch  admiral, 
b.  at  Briel,  1597.  He  began  to  servo  under  his  father 
in  the  navy  at  ten  years  of  age,  gradually  rose  to  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  in  1637  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-admi¬ 
ral  ;  in  which  capacit}'  he  served  against  the  Spaniards, 
and  captured  many  of  their  ships.  Iu  Oct.,  1639,  he  won 
a  great  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet  and  captured  thir¬ 
teen  galleons.  He  was  engaged  in  the  naval  campaigns 
of  1640  and  1641 ;  but  his  courage  and  abilities  were  most 
strikingly  displayed  in  the  war  with  England  in  1652-53. 
lie  had  Robert  Blake  for  his  adversary,  and  was  defeat¬ 
ed  olf  Dover  iu  March,  1652.  In  Nov.  following,  he,  in 
his  turn,  defeated  Blake,  and  sailed  up  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel  with  a  broom  at  bis  mast-head.  Another  engage¬ 
ment  took  place  in  the  Channel,  in  Feb.,  1653,  when  the 
Dutch  lost  many  of  their  ships,  but  T.  succeeded  in  sav¬ 
ing  the  300  merchant-ships  he  was  convoying.  After 
commanding  in  several  other  battles  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  this  great  seaman  fell  in  the  engagement  with 
Monk,  23d  July,  1653.— His  son,  Cornelius  Van  Tromp, 
b.  1629,  rose  also  to  eminence  as  a  naval  commander, 
and,  on  De  Ruyter’s  death,  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
ad  mi  ral-general  of  the  United  Provinces.  D.  1691. 

Troanp'il,  n.  [0.  Fr.  trompiUe.)  An  opening  in  a  tromp. 

Tro'na,  n.  (Min.)  Native  sesquicarbonate  of  soda; 
composed,  when  pure,  of  37 '8  soda,  40*2  carbonic  acid, 
and  22  water  =  100. 

Tronal,  (St..)  ( trawn(g ,)  a  town  of  Belgian  Limburg, 
20  m.  from  Maestrieht.  Manuf.  Tobacco,  lace,  &c.  Pop. 
10,474. 

'Troop,  n.  [Fr.  troupe;  It.  truppu.]  A  crowd:  a  throng; 
a  collection  of  people;  a  multitude;  a  company;  as, 
while  a  man  is  rich  he  has  troops  of  friends. —  A  body 
of  soldiers;  an  army;  —  applied  to  infantry,  it  is  now 
used  in  the  plural ;  us,  a  line  body  of  troops.  —  Specifi¬ 
cally,  a  company  or  small  body  of  cavalry,  light-horse, 
or  dragoons,  commanded  by  a  captain  ;  as,  a  troop  of 
lancers.  —  A  company  of  stage-players;  a  theatrical 
company  ;  a  troupe  ;  as,  a  troop  of  strollers.  —  A  partic¬ 
ular  kind  of  drum-beat. 

— v.  n.  To  collect  or  gather  in  numbers  or  multitudes  ;  to 
move  forward  in  crowds;  as,  volunteers,  by  thousands, 
trooped  to  the  standard.  —  To  march  in  line  or  in  com¬ 
pany  ;  as,  “  I  do  not  .  .  .  troop  to  the  throngs  of  military 

men.”  —  Shales. 

Troop'-biril,  Troop'ial,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  name  pop¬ 
ularly  applied  to  several  species  of  birds  belonging  to 
several  genera  of  the  family  lcteridie,  in  some  respects 
resembling  the  starlings  of  the  Old  World,  and  in  others 
coming  near  the  finches,  from  which  they  differ  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  bill  larger,  straight,  the  base  without  bristles, 
and  the  tip  without  a  notch.  The  name  is  derived  from 
their  habit  of  associating  iu  large  troops.  They  are  gen¬ 
erally  called  Orioles  in  N.  America,  and  a  well-known 
species  has  been  described  tinder  Baltimore  Bird,  q.v. 

Troop  er,  n.  (Mil.)  A  private  in  a  regiment  or  body 
of  cavalry;  a  horse-soldier. 

Troos'itV*,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Willeniite,  contain¬ 
ing  2  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  manganese, 
and  named  after  Dr.  Troost,  of  Nashville  College,  Tenn. 
It  is  a  ferruginous  silicate  of  manganese,  and  is  found 
at  Stirling,  in  New  Jersey. 

Trop«ola'ceie,n.pL  (Bot.)  A  small  order  of  plants, 
alliauce  Malvales.  —  Diag.  Free  stamens;  uodisc;  seeds 
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without  albumen;  and  an  amygdaloid  embryo.  — They 
are  smooth  trailing  or  twining  herbs,  chiefly  natives  of 
S.  America,  and  generally  acrid,  pungent,  and  autiscor- 
r  butie.  ihere  are  4  genera  and  about  40  species. 

■  ropH’'olnm,  n.  (Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the 
order  TropKolace.se.  T  majus  is  the  showy  Indian  Cress 
or  Garden  Nasturtium,  a  well-known  plant,  with  bright- 
yellow  flowers  and  smooth  peltate  leaves.  '  Its  unripe 
fruit  is  frequently  pickled  and  employed  by  hoiisekeep- 
ers  as  a  substitute  tor  capers.  Several  beautiful  species 
and  varieties  are  now  cultivated  in  borders. 

Trope,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  Uopus;  Gr.  tropos.]  ( Fhet.)  A 
word  turned  or  changed  trom  its  original  signification 
to  another;  a  change  in  the  signification  ot  a  word, 
trom  a  primary  to  a  derivative  sense;  a  word  or  expres- 
6,0,1  used  in  a  different  sense  from  that  which  it  prop¬ 
erly  signifies.  JSee  Allegory,  Irony,  Metonymy  Syn¬ 
ecdoche. 

I  rope/.,  (St,,)  (trn'pni,)  a  seaport -town  of  France, 
r  dept.  Var,  36  in.  from  Toulon;  pop  4,083. 

1  roplii,  (trd'J I,)  n.  pi.  [From  Gr.  Inrjihos,  a  feeder.] 
(Zoiil.)  In  entomology,  the  parts  of  the  mouth  em¬ 
ployed  in  manducatioii  or  deglutition. 

I  ropBib<Ml,  (tro'fid,)  a.  [From  trophy.]  Adorned  with 
trophies. 

TropEi  iiiius,  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  a  Gentile,  and  an 
Ephesian  by  birth,  who  came  to  Corinth  with  the  apos¬ 
tle,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  whole  journey  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  a.  d.  58,  (Acts  xx.  4.) 

Troplio'nitts.  See  Ag^medes. 

'1  ropBiy ,  ( tro'fe,)  n.  [Fr .tnphee;  Lat.  tropwum  =  G r. 
tropaion,  a  memorial  of  victory.]  Among  the  ancients, 
a  memorial  erected  on  the  site  of  a  victory.  It  originally 
consisted  ot  the  arms  or  spoils  of  the  vanquished, set  up 
in  some  public  place, or  carried  in  triumphal  procession; 

—  hence,  anything  held  and  preserved  as  a  memorial 
of  victory,  as  arms,  flags,  eagles,  and  the  like,  taken 
from  an  enemy. 

(Arch.)  An  architectural  ornament,  representing  the 
trunk  ot  a  tree  charged  or  encompassed  with  arms  or 
military  weapons,  offensive  and  defensive:  —  hence, 
something  which  is  a  memorial  of  conquest  or  token  of 
victory;  as,  “  the  trophy  of  my  love’s  conquest.”  Spenser. 

Tro  phy-mon  ey,  n.  In  England,  a  duty  formerly 
paid  as  an  annual  impost,  by  householders,  for  equip¬ 
ping  the  militia  with  the  furniture  of  war. 

Trap  ie,  n.  [Fr.  tropique;  Lat.  tropicus ,  from  Gr.  tro- 
pilcos.  ii  turning  back.]  (Astron.)  One  of  the  two  trop¬ 
ical  circles,  or  parallels  of  declination,  whose  distances 
from  the  equator  are  each  equal  to  23^°  nearly.  The 
N.  one  is  called  the  tropic  of  Cancer ,  and  the  S.  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn;  and  they  are  called  T.  because 
when  the  sun,  in  bis  journey  N.  or  S.,  reaches  either  of  j 
them,  he,  as  it  were,  turns  back,  and  travels  in  an  op¬ 
posite  direction  in  regard  to  N.  and  S. 

(Geog.)  One  of  two  parallels  of  Intrude,  each  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  terrestrial  equator  as  the  celestial 
tropics  are  from  the  celestial  equator;  and  they  include 
that  portion  of  the  globe  which  is  called  the  torrid  zone. 

— pi.  The  countries  lying  between  the  tropics,  or  near 
them  on  either  side. 

Trop'ic,  Trop  ical,  a.  Being  within  or  between  the 
tropics;  pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the  tropics; 
as,  tropical  heat,  tropical  winds,  tropical  latitudes.- — 
Incidental  to  the  tropics;  as,  tropical  vegetation,  trop¬ 
ical  diseases. 

—[From  trope.]  Figurative;  metaphorical;  rhetorically 
diverted  from  its  proper  or  original  sense;  as,  a  tropical 
expression. 

Tropical  year,  the  time  between  the  sun’s  leaving  a 
tropic  and  returning  to  it.  Popularly,  it  denotes  the 
time  from  the  longest  day  in  one  year  till  the  longest 
in  the  next. 

Trop  ically,  adv.  In  a  tropical  or  figurative  manner; 
by  way  of  metaphor. 

Trop'ic-birG,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Photon. 

Trop'ist,  n.  [From  trope  ]  One  who  deals  in  tropes; 

—  specifically,  one  who  explains  the  Holy  Scriptures  by 
tropes  and  figurative  expressions 

Tropologjc,  ( doj'ik ,)  Tropolog'ical,  a.  Charac¬ 
terized  or  varied  by  tropes  or  metaphors. 
Tropolo^'ically,  adv.  In  a  tropological  manner. 
TropoBo;;'ize,  (• poVo-jxz ,)  v.  a.  To  treat  in  a  tropo- 
logical  manner,  as  a  word ;  to  change  to  a  tropical  or 
figurative  sense. 

Tropology*  (- pdVo-je .)  n.  [Gr.  tropos,  trope,  and  logos , 
discourse.]  (Rhet.)  A  mode  of  speech  characterized  by 
the  use  of  tropes,  or  involving  change  from  the  original 
import  of  the  word. 

Troppuii,  ( trop'pou ,)  a  fortified  town  of  Austrian  Si¬ 
lesia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oppa  and  Mohe,  35  m. 
from  Olmlitz.  Here  the  diplomatic  congress,  afterwards 
removed  to  Laybach,  was  held  from  the  20th  of  Oct.  to 
the  20th  of  Nov.,  1820.  Fop.  11,476. 

Trot,  i*.  7i.  [G»*r.  trotten,  frequent,  of  treten,  to  tread; 

Fr.  trotter.]  To  move  faster  than  in  walking,  and  at 
less  speed  than  in  cantering  or  galloping,  us  a  horse  or 
other  quadruped,  by  lifting  one  fore-loot  and  the  hind- 
foot  of  the  opposite  side  at  the  same  time. — To  move 
with  speed  or  celerity;  to  run  ;  us,  it  is  time  to  trot  to¬ 
wards  home. 

— r.  a.  To  cause  to  run  swiftly,  but  at  a  less  speed  than  a 
canter  or  gallop,  as  a  horse  or  other  quadruped;  as,  I 
will  trot  my  mare  against  yours  for  a  stake. 

To  trot  out,  to  load  or  bring  out,  as  a  horse,  to  exhibit 
his  action  and  running  qualities  ;  hence,  by  analogy,  to 
produce,  as  for  inspection.  (Oolioq.) 

— n.  That  quick  pace  of  a  horse  or  other  quadruped,  other 
than  a  walk,  a  canter,  or  a  gallop,  when  he  lifts  one  fore 
foot  and  an  off  hind  foot  at  the  same  time ;  as.  to  travel 
at  a  brisk  trot.  —  Iu  a  ludicrous  seuse,  a  quick  sort  of 
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pace  with  a  hobbling  motion;  as,  to  keep  one  on  the 
trot  —  A  contemptuous  term  for  an  elderly  woman ;  as, 
“  Marry  him  to  an  old  trot.” —  Shaks. 

Troth,  a.  (  A.  S.  tre.owlh,  what  shows  truth.]  Faith; 
belief;  fidelity  ;  trust :  as,  to  plight  one’s  troth  to  a  wo¬ 
man. — Veracity  :  truth ;  word ;  verity ;  as,  “  by  my  troth , 
thou  ’rt  a  good  fellow.” 

Troth'-pli^'lifod,  a.  Having  one’s  plight  or  fidelity 
given  or  received. 

Trotter.  n.  A  beast  which  trots;  specifically,  a  horse 
distinguished  for  his  speed  in  trotting. — A  sheep’s  foot; 

—  sometimes  applied,  humorously,  to  the  human  foot. 

T rotating*,  n.  Act  of  running  with  a  trot,  said  of  a 

horse  or  other  quadruped.  —  (Sports.)  Performance  or 
action  of  a  horse,  kept  exclusively  to  trot  in  matches 
with  others. 

Tron  bailon  r.  ( trod'ba-ddor,)  n .  See  French  Language 
and  Literature. 

Trouble,  (trub'l,)v.  a.  [Fr.  troubler ,  from  Lat.  turbula 

—  turbu,  an  uproar,  a  mob.]  To  agitate;  to  disturb;  to 
put  into  confusion;  to  disorder;  us,  “  A  woman  moved 
is  like  a  fountain  troubled .”  (Shaks.) — To  vex;  to  tease; 
to  molest;  to  afflict;  to  grieve;  to  distress;  to  disturb; 
to  perplex;  to  annoy;  to  fret;  to  worry;  as,  to  be 
troubled  in  mind.  —  To  busy;  to  cause  to  be.  much  en¬ 
gaged  or  anxious;  to  give  occasion  for  labor  to;  to  be 
productive  of  inconvenience  to  ; — used  as  a  polite  figure 
of  speech  ;  as,  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you.  —  To  sue  for  a 
debt  ;  —  colloquial  and  vulgar. — Johnson. 

— n.  State  of  being  troubled,  disturbed,  or  agitated;  vexa¬ 
tion  ;  commotion  or  confusion  of  mind;  perturbation 
of  spirits;  perplexity;  annoyance;  affliction;  calamity; 
molestation;  inconvenience;  as,  domestic  troubles  are 
the  bitterest  troubles  of  any. — That  which  afflicts  ;  that 
which  causes  disturbance,  annoyance,  or  vexation. 

— pi  (Mining.)  Faults  or  interruptions  in  the  stratum. 

Tron  bier,  (trub'ler,)  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  trou¬ 
bles,  molests,  annoys,  or  disturbs. 

Troublesome,  (trub'l-sum.)  a.  Causing  trouble,  agi¬ 
tation,  vexation,  disturbance,  or  inconvenience;  bur¬ 
densome;  annoying;  tiresome;  wearisome;  annoying; 
teasing;  importunate;  giving  fret  or  worry  to  ;  as,  a 
troublesome,  creditor. 

Trou’ble.<iomely,  adv.  In  a  troul>k*somo  manner. 

Trou'blesonieuess,  n.  Quality  of  being  troublesome. 

Troubling?,  (tr&b'-.)n.  Act  of  disturbing  or  putting  in 
commotion  ;  act  of  afflicting,  annoying,  or  incommoding. 

Troublous,  (triib'lus,)  a.  Full  of  disturbance,  agita¬ 
tion,  or  commotion;  tumultuous;  disorderly;  as,  a 
people's  troublous  cries.  (Spenser.)  —  Full  of  affliction  or 
trouble;  agitated;  full  of  perturbation  or  calamity ;  as, 
they  lived  in  troublous  times. 

Trout'll,  (traiuf,)  n.  [A.  S.  and  Icel.  frog.]  Something 
hollow  or  hollowed  out ;  —  specifically,  ft  vessel  of  wood, 
stone,  or  metal,  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  prism,  open 
at  the  top,  for^iolding  water,  &c. ;  as,  a  trough  for  horses 
to  drink  from;  — also,  the  channel  that  conveys  water, 
as  in  mills. —  Hence,  a  channel  or  depression,  long  and 
narrow;  as,  the  trough  between  two  furrows. 

Trough  of  the  sea ,  the  depression  of  surface  between 
two  high  waves  or  combers  ;  as,  the  ship  labored  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea. 

Trounce,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  trounced,  (trounst.)  To 
flagellate;  to  castigate;  to  punish,  whip,  or  beat 
soundly;  as,  to  trounce  a  schoolboy.  (Colloq.) 

Troup,  (troop,)  in  Georgia ,  a  YV.  co.,  bordering  on  Ala¬ 
bama;  area ,  370  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  the  Chattahoo¬ 
chee  River.  Surface ,  diversified  ;  soil,  generally  fertile. 
Cap.  La  Grange.  Pop.  in  1870,  17,632. 

Troupe,  (troop,)  n.  [Fr.,  troop.]  A  company,  troop,  or 
set  ot  public  performers,  either  in  music  or  the  drama; 
as.  an  operatic  troupe. 

Troiips  bu  ra:.  in  Xw  York,  a  post-village  of  Steuben 
co„  30  m.  S.S.YY".  of  Bath;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Trou'sers.  Trow'sers,  » .  pi.  [From  Fr.  trousse,  a 
truss,  a  bundle;  trousser,  to  tuck,  gird,  or  fasten  up.] 
A  loose  garment,  fastened  up  with  braces  or  suspenders, 
extending  from  the  waist  to  the  knee,  or  to  the  ankle, 
and  covering  the  lower  limbs:  pantaloons.  (Note.  This 
word  is  rarely  used  in  the  U.  States,  that  of  pantuloons 
(pants)  being  almost  universal ;  while  the  latter,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  esteemed  vulgar  in  England.) 

Trousseau,  (troo'so.)  n.  [Fr.,  from  trousse ,  a  bundle, 
a  truss.]  The  outfit  of  a  bride,  including  clothing,  laces, 
jewelry,  Ac. 

Trout,  a.  [A.  S .  truht :  Fr.  truite;  Lat.  tructa  =  Qv. 
troktes ,  a  gnawer.]  ( Zobl .)  See  Salmo. 

Trout-colored.  Trout-coloured,  (-JchTerd,)  a. 
White;  spotted  with  bay,  black,  or  sorrel. 

Trout  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania ,  enters  a  branch  of 
Sinnemahoning  Creek,  in  Elk  co. 

Trout  let,  Trout'lingr,  n.  A  small  trout.  (Colloq.) 

Trout  Ituii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lycom¬ 
ing  co..  15  in.  N.  of  Williamsport. 

Troii \  ere,  (troo'vair.)  n.  [Fr.,  from  trnuver,  to  find.] 
Another  form  of  the  word  troubadour,  employed  as  a 
name  to  distinguish  the  vernacular  poets  of  northern 
France  from  the  Provengal  troubadours.  See  French 
Language  and  Liter  ature. 

Tro  ver,  n.  [From  Fr.  trnuver.  It.  trovare ,  to  find.] 
(Law.)  A  species  of  action  on  the  case  (Action,  q.  v.) 
which  is  employed  to  try  a  disputed  question  of  pro¬ 
perty  in  goods  and  chattels.  The  declaration  in  trover 
contained,  previous  to  1852.  a  formal  allegation  that  the 
plaintiff  lost,  and  the  defendant  found,  the  goods  in 
question;  hut  this  legal  fiction  is  now  abolished,  and 
the  action  is  brought  on  a  simple  allegation  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  converted  to  his  own  use,  or  wrongfully  de¬ 
prived  the  plaintiff  of  the  use  and  possession  of,  the 
plaintiff's  goods.  In  this  action  the  plaintiff  recovers 
damages  equal  to  the  value  of  the  thing  converted,  but 


not  the  thing  itself,  which  requires  another  form  of  ac¬ 
tion  :  detinue  or  replevin. 

Trowbridge,  ( trou'brij ,)  a  town  of  England,  in  Wilt¬ 
shire,  near  t lie  river  Wene,  10  in.  from  Bath.  Manuf. 
Superfine  broadcloth  and  kerseymeres.  Pop.  13,000. 

Trowbridge,  in  Michigan, a  post-township  of  Allegan 
co.,  aht.  4  in.  S.  of  Allegan  ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

Trow  el,  n.  [Fr.  truetle;  Lat.  trulla,  a  dipper,  dim.  of 
trua,  a  ladle.]  A  flat  metal  tool  used  by  masons,  plas¬ 
terers,  and  bricklayers,  for  lifting,  spreading,  and  dress¬ 
ing  mortar  and  plaster,  and  for  cutting  bricks  so  as  to 
reduce  them  to  the  required  shape  and  dimensions  — 
Also,  a  gardener’s  implement,  having  somewhat  the 
shape  of  a  mason’s  trowel,  used  iu  taking  up  plauts,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Trow  elled,  a.  Prepared  or  mixed  with  a  trowel. 

Trow'sers,  n.  pi.  Same  as  Trousers,  q.  v. 

Troy,  Troja,  (Homeric  Geog.  and  Hist.)  The  name  of 
a  district  in  the  N.YV.  part  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
of  a  city  situated  in  it.  The  latter  was  also  called  Ilium, 
and  the  former  Troas ,  now  the  Troad.  According  to  the 
account  of  Homer,  the  city  was  situated  on  ground  ris¬ 
ing  above  the  plain  formed  by  the  rivers  Scamanderand 
Simois.  On  t lie  S.E.  was  a  hill,  which  was  a  spur  of 
Mount  Ida,  and  on  which  were  the  acropolis  of  the  Tro¬ 
jans  called  Perga  mum,  the  palaces  of  the  king,  and  the 
temples  of  the  gods.  No  such  city  as  Troy,  and  no  such 
people  us  the  Trojans,  were  known  in  historic  times. 
There  have  been  various  opinions  respecting  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city,  and  many  efforts  made  to  reconcile  the 
present  topography  with  the  geographical  statements 
made  in  the  Homeric  poems,  hut  thus  far  with  hut  little 
success.  Attempts  have  also  been  made  by  chronologers 
to  assign  a  date  to  the  war  of  Troy,  on  a  retrospective 
calculation  from  the  opinion  of  Herodotus  that  Homer 
lived  some  four  centuries  before  his  own  time,  and  that 
the  Trojan  war  was,  in  the  supposed  age  of  Homer,  a 
comparatively  recent  event.  It  must,  however,  he  first 
proved  that  there  was  a  single  author  named  Homer, 
for  the  Iliad ,  or  Odyssey ,  or  for  both  (see  Epic  ;  Homeric 
Poems,)  and  that  there  really  was  a  historical  Trojan 

war.  On  both  of  these  points  no  evidence,  apparently, 
is  forthcoming.  Of  the  author  or  authors  of  the  Iliad 
we  know  nothing:  and  the  tale  which  the  Homeric 
poets  have  left  to  us  of  the  struggle  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
and  woes  of  Helen  is  essentially  a  story  in  which  the 
main  chain  of  causation  is  superhuman,  in  which  the 
gods  mingle  visibly  with  men,  and  the  heroes  them¬ 
selves  are  the  sons  or  husbands  of  immortal  beings. 
From  th is  narrative,  full  of  an  astounding  thaumaturgy, 
Thucydides,  by  rejecting  all  the  incidents  as  utterly  im¬ 
probable,  and  substituting  political  motives  adequate  to 
explain  the  movements  of  the  contending  forces,  has 
extracted  or  rather  fabricated  a  story  thoroughly  pro¬ 
bable  in  itself,  but  for  which  we  have  less  historical 
evidence  than  for  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  We 
are  not,  perhaps,  justified  in  maintaining  the  negative 
position,  that  no  war  actually  took  place  in  the  Troad  ; 
but  we  have  as  little  warrant  for  asserting  that  there 

was.  —  See  Trot,  page  2409. 

Troy,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Pike  co.,  50  m. 
S.E.  of  Montgomery. 

Troy,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Will  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 
—  A  post-village  of  Madison  co.,  22  m.  S.E.  of  Alton. 

Troy,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  De  Kalb  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
800.  —  A  township  of  Fountain  co,;  pop.  (1870),  3,156. — 
A  post-village  and  township  of  Perry  co.,  on  the  Ohio, 
63  in  E.  of  Evansville;  pop.  (1870)  6,566. 

Troy,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Clarke  co.;  pop.  in  1869, 
248.  —  A  post-village  of  Davis  co.,  90  in.  S.S.YV.  of  Iowa 
City.  —  A  township  of  Iowa  co. ;  pop.  in  1869,  792. — 
A  township  of  Monroe  co. :  pop.  2,490.  —  A  township  of 
Wright  co. ;  pop.  in  1869.  182. 

Troy,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Doniphan  co., 
abt.  16  m.  N.  of  Atchison  ;  pop.  abt.  800. 

Troy,  iu  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Waldo  co.,  38  m. 
N.E.  of  Augusta;  pop.  1,201. 

Troy,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Oak¬ 
land  co.,  aht.  21  m.  N.  of  Detroit;  pop.  aht.  2,500. 

Troy,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cup.  of  Lincoln  co.,  60 
in.  W.S.W.  of  St.  Louis;  pop.  aht.  1,000. 

Troy.  in  X.  Carolina ,  a  post- village,  cap.  of  Montgomery  ! 
co.,  80  in.  W.S.W.  of  Raleigh;  pop.  882. 

Troy,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Cheshire  co.,  45  m.  S.W.  of  Concord  ;  pop.  in  1870,767 

Troy,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Morris  co.,  8  m.  N.E. 
of  Morristown. 

Troy,  in  New  York,  a  city,  cap.  of  Rensselaer  co.,  on  the 
Hudson,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  and  tide¬ 
water,  6  m.  N.  of  Albany,  and  151  ni.  N.  of  New  York ; 
Lat.  42°  44'  N.,  Lon.  73°  40'  YY\  It  is  regularly  laid  out, 
and  handsomely  built,  partly  on  a  level  plain,  and  partly 
on  an  eminence  which  commands  an  extensive  view. 
At  T.  is  the  principal  outlet  of  the  canals  connecting 
the  Hudson  with  Lakes  Champlain,  Ontario,  and  Erie; 
and  it  has  railway  connections  with  New  York,  Boston, 
and  the  north  and  west.  The  Union  Depot,  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  city,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  60 
trains  arriving  and  departing  daily.  The  iron  furnaces 
and  factories  are  among  the  largest  E.  of  the  Allegha- 
nies,  being  furnished  with  the  magnetic  ores  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  the  hematitic  ores  of  western  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  coal  is  brought  from  Pennsylvania.  The 
chief  iron-works  are  those  tor  bar-iron,  railway-spikes, 
nails,  locomotives,  stoves,  hot-air  furnaces,  hollow  ware, 
machinery,  agricultural  implements,  Ac.  Other  impor-  j 
taut  manufactures  are  those  of  railway  cars,  coaches, 
omnibuses,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  breweries,  distil¬ 
leries,  flour,  hoots  and  shoes,  shirts  and  collars — the  lat¬ 
ter  employing  4,500  persons,  with  extensive  machinery. ! 
There  is  also  the  largest  manufactory  of  mathematical  | 
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instruments  in  the  conntry.  T.  contains  nnmeroui 
churches  and  public  schools,  the  celebrated  female  semi¬ 
nary.  founded  by  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institution,  asylums,  academies,  Ac  —  West 
Troy  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hudson, and  has 
an  extensive  U.  S.  arsenal.  Pop.  of  Troy  (1870)  46,471; 
of  YVest  Troy  (1870),  10,693. 

Troy,  in  Ohio,  n  township  of  Ashland  co. ;  pop.  757. — 
A  township  of  Athens  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Delaware  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200.  —  A  township  of 
Geauga  co.;  pop.  809. —  A  post-village,  cap.  of  Miami 
co.,  68  m.  W.  of  Columbus;  pop.  aht.  3,005. —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Morrow  co. ;  pop.  696.  —  A  township  of  Richland 
co. ;  pop  abt.  2,000. — A  township  of  Wood  co.;  pop.  abt. 

1.200.  —  A  township  of  Gallia  co. ;  pop.  800. 

Troy,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of  Alleghany  co.,  1  m. 
N.of  Pittsburg.  —  A  posthorougb  and  township  of  Brad¬ 
ford  co.,  18  in.  W.  of  Towanda;  pop.  aht.  3.000. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop.  aht.  1,150.  —  A  village  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  co.,  5  in.  S.  ot  Brook ville:  pop.  abt.  250. 

Troy,  in  Tennessee,  a  post- village,  cap.  of  Obion  co.,  150 
in.  W.  of  Nashville. 

Troy,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Orleans  co.,  50  m. 
N.E.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  aid.  1,5U0. 

Troy,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Sank  co. ;  pop.  abt. 

1.200.  —  A  township  of  St.  Croix  co.,  3  in-  S.  of  Hudson  ; 
pop. abt.  700 — A  post-village  and  township  of  Walworth 
co.,  34  m.  S.W.  of  Milwaukee;  pop.  in  1870,  1176. 

Troy,  Troy'-wei grill.,  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  An 
English  weight  chiefly  used  in  weighing  gold,  silver,  dia¬ 
monds,  and  other  articles  of  jewelry.  The  pound  troy 
contains  12  ounces  or  5,760  grains  —  the  pound  avoir¬ 
dupois  containing  7,000  of  such  grains. 

Troy  C’eu't  re,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Waldo  co., 
37  m.  N  E.  of  Augusta. 

Troy  Cent  re,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Walworth 
co..  32  m.  S.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

Troyes,  (trwaw.)  a  city  of  France,  cap.  of  the  dept,  of 
the  Aube,  situate  between  two  fine  meadows  on  the 
Seine,  88  m.  E.S.E.  of  Paris.  Its  chief  edifices  are  its 
churches;  iu  particular  the  cathedral,  and  the  churches 
of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Urbain.  Manuf.  Hosiery,  cotton 
and  woollen  stuffs,  and  yarn.  T.  was  the  cap.  of  the 
old  province  of  Champagne,  and,  in  1814,  was  the  scene 
of  hard  contests  between  the  Russians  and  the  French. 
Pop.  36,276. 

Troy  Grove,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  La  Salic  co.,abt.  11  m.  N.  of  La  Salle;  pop.  aht.  2,300. 

Troy  IdtEte,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Walworth  co., 
54  in.  S.E.  of  Madison. 

Trna'go,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Wayne  co.,  15  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Detroit. 

Tru'fiut,  a.  [Fr  .truand;  L.  Lat.  trutanus,  a  vagabond.] 
Loitering;  loafing;  wandering  from  business;  shirking 
duty;  as,  a  truant  disposition. 

— n.  An  idler :  a  loiterer;  a  loafer;  especially,  a  boy  who 
stays  away  from  school  without  just  reason  ;  as,  to  play 
truant. 

— v.  a.  To  idle  away  time ;  to  loiter  or  wander  away  from 
business. 

Truce,  n.  [A.  S.  trywsian,  to  give  one’s  word ;  L.  Lat. 
truca,  treuga;  Fr.  tre re.]  (Mil.)  A  covenant  to  pre¬ 
serve  peace  for  a  time,  resling  upon  the  mutual  good 
faith  of  the  commanders;  a  suspension  of  arms  by  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  commanders  on  either  side;  a  temporary 
cessation  of  hostilities,  either  for  negotiation  or  other 
purpose;  an  armistice.  See  Armistice. —  Hence,  tem¬ 
porary  cessation  or  intermission  of  action,  pain,  or  con¬ 
flict;  short  quiet. 

Flag  of  truce.  (Mil.)  See  Flag. —  Truce,  of  God.  [Lat. 
treuga  Dei.\  (Hist.)  A  suspension  of  arms,  which  occa¬ 
sionally  took  place  in  the  Middle  Ages,  putting  a  stop  to 
private  hostilities.  The  right  to  engage  in  these  hos¬ 
tilities  was  jealously  maintained  by  the  inferior  feuda¬ 
tories  of  the  several  monarchies  of  Europe.  But  it  was 
restrained  by  the  repeated  promulgation  of  these  truces, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Church. 

Truce'-breaker,  (-brdk-,)  n.  [Truce  and  breaker.'] 
The  violator  of  a  truce,  covenant,  or  engagement. 

Truck,  d.  n.  [Fr.  troquer ;  Sp.  trocar;  Fr.  troc.]  To 
traffic  by  exchange  of  commodities:  to  barter. 

— v.  a.  To  give  in  exchange;  to  exchange  ;  to  barter;  as, 
to  truck  looking-glasses  for  elephants’  tusks. 

— n.  Exchange  of  commodities  ;  permutation;  barter. — 
Small  commodities  suited  to  traffic  by  barter.  (Colloq.) 

Truck,  n.  A  small  wheel,  as  of  a  vehicle;  a  cylinder. 
—  A  two-wheeled  vehicle  for  conveying  merchandise  or 
any  heavy  weight. 

(Mach.)  On  railroads,  a  sort  of  platform  (sometimes 
covered  over),  used  for  the  conveyance  of  coaches,  car¬ 
riages,  &c. 

—7)/.  (MU.)  In  artillery  service,  small,  thick,  round  wheels 
of  wood  or  iron. — Also,  round  blocks  of  wood,  hollowed 
out  at  the  centre,  in  which  the  feet  of  a  gnu  are  placed 
when  the  ground  is  bad. 

( Naut .)  The  small,  circular  wooden  cap  at  the  end  of 
a  mast,  or  of  a  flag-staff,  containing  oue  or  more  pulleys 
for  the  halyards  to  pass  over. 

Truck  age,  (-07,)  n.  Practice  or  custom  of  bartering 
goods;  exchange  of  commodities.  —  Charge  for  carrying 
on  a  truck ;  freight. 

Truck  er,  n.  One  who  traffics  by  exchange  of  wares 
or  commodities. 

Truckle,  (truk'l.)  n.  [dim.  of  truck.]  A  small  wheel 
or  castor. 

— v.  a.  To  trundle  ;  to  roll  or  move  upon  truckles  or  castors. 

— v.  n  To  yield  to  another’s  terms  in  trucking  or  barter¬ 
ing  -  hence,  to  yield  or  bend  obsequiously  or  complais- 
aiitly  to  the  will  of  another;  to  creep;  to  submit. 

Truek'le-b<*d,  n.  A  trundle-bed  ;  bed  that  runs  on 
wheels,  uud  may  he  pushed  under  auother. 
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Tl'Uoli  ler,  n.  One  who  truckles,  or  yields  obsequi¬ 
ously  to  the  will  ul  another ;  a  sycophant ;  a  time-server 

Triick'maii,  n.;  pi.  Truckmen.  One  who  traffics  by 
way  ot  barter  or  exchange.  —  A  truck-driver;  oue  who 
carries  goods  on  a  truck. 

Truck  -system,  n.  An  arrangement  by  which  an 
employer  pays  his  workmen  in  kind  or  in  goods,  instead 
of  iii  money. 

Truculence,  Truc'iilency,n.  [Lat  truculentia.) 
Quality  of  being  truculent;  savugencss  or  ferocity  of 
manners  or  disposition. 

True  til  on  I,  a.  [L;it.  truculent  u$.]  Fierce;  wild; 
savage;  barbarous;  as,  a  truciUent  Indian.— Of  ferocious 
or  terrible  aspect  or  countenance. —  Cruel ;  destructive ; 
unsparing;  as,  a  truculent  pestilence. 

Trudge,  ( truj ,)  v.  n.  [Akin  to  tread ,  q.  v.]  To  go  on 
foot ;  to  tramp  ;  as,  I  trudged  to  Rome  upon  my  naked 
feet.  (Dryden.)  —  To  travel  or  march  heavily,  or  with  i 
labor;  to  move  or  jog  along  with  wearisomeness ;  to 
march  heavily  on  ;  as,  he  trudged  it  throughout  the  day. 

True,  a.  (comp,  truer;  superl. truest.)  [A.  S.treowc; 
Dan.  trouw. ]  Y\  orthy  of  belief  or  confidence  ;  conforma¬ 
ble  to  fact;  being  in  accordance  with  the  actual  state 
of  thiugs ;  veritable ;  not  false,  erroneous,  or  imaginary  ; 

—  opposed  to  false  ;  as,  a  true  story,  a  true  account.  — 
Genuine;  pure;  real;  actual;  not  pretended;  not 
counterfeit,  adulterated, or  false;  as,  a  true  Christian.— 
Exact;  in  conformity  to  a  rule,  pattern,  or  example; 
right  or  just  to  precision  ;  as,  a  true  copy  of  the  original. 

—  Faithiul;  loyal;  steady  in  adherence  to  friends,  to 
promises,  to  one’s  sovereign  or  state,  or  the  like;  con¬ 
stant;  not  false,  fickle,  faithless,  or  perfidious;  as,  a 
man  true  to  his  country,  au  officer  true  to  his  charge,  a 
wife  true  to  her  husband. 

Try?  bill.  (Laio.)  The  formula  by  which  the  grand 
jury  finds  or  approves  a  bill  of  indictment. 

True  -blue,  a.  Of  tried  and  sterling  honesty  and  fidel¬ 
ity;— a  term  derived  from  the  true  or  Coventry  blue , 
formerly  famous  for  its  constancy  of  color. 

— n.  A  person  of  unswerving  loyalty. 

Triie'-born,  a.  Of  genuine  birth;  possessing  native 
rights  ;  as,  a  true-born  American. 

True'-bred.  a.  Of  a  true,  right,  or  genuine  breed,  or 
strain  of  blood;  as,  a  true-bred  game-cock.  —  Manifest¬ 
ing  genuine  breediug  and  education;  as,  a  true-bred 
patrician. 

True  -hearted,  a.  Being  of  a  loyal,  faithful,  and 
constant  heart;  honest  ;  sincere;  not  false,  perfidious, 
or  deceitful;  as,*a  true-hearted  man. 

True  -love,  (duv,)  n.  One  truly  loved  or  loving. 

(Bat,)  A  popular  name  of  Paris  quadrifolia,  which 
was  once  considered  a  powerful  love-philter. 
True-love-knot,  True-lov  er's-kiiot,  (-luv'- 
tioty)  n.  A  knot  cousistiug  of  lines  drawn  through  and 
through  one  another,  and  united  with  many  involutions ; 

—  considered  as  an  emblem  of  interwoven  affection. 

True'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  true;  faithfulness; 

constancy;  sincerity;  reality  ;  genuineness ;  exactness. 

Truffle,  (truf'l,)  n.  [Fr.  truffle;  It.  tartufo ,  from  Lat.  - 
terra ,  the  earth,  and  tuber,  a  truffle.  |  The  common  name 
of  Tuber,  a  genus  of  Fungi,  order  Ascomycetes.  The 
species  are  subterranean,  and  dogs  are  trained  to  dis¬ 
cover  them  by  their  smell.  They  are  highly  esteemed  ■ 
as  seasoning  or  flavoring  agents.  The  best  are  imported 
from  France  and  Italy,  preserved  in  oil.  Tuber  sestivum,  • 
cibarium ,  and  melanospermum ,  are  the  species  common  lo¬ 
used  .  » 

Trnl’  fled.  a.  Furnished,  cooked,  or  stuffed  with  truffles;  ' 
as,  a  truffled  turkey. 

Trii'ism,  (- izm ,)  n.  [From  true.]  A  palpable  or  self- 
evident  truth. 

Trujillo,  or  Truxili.o,  (troo-heel'yo,)  in  Peru,  a  town, 
cap.  of  the  dept,  of  Libertad  ;  Lat.  8°  7'  3"  S.,  Lon.  79°  ' 
9'  VV.  Pop.  10,000.  —  In  Venezuela,  a  city  of  the  dept.  ' 
ofZulia,  90  m.  S.W.  of  Barquesimeto ;  pop.  abt.  4,5ul). —  ' 
In  Central  America,  a  seaport-town  of  Honduras,  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea;  Lat.  15°  55'  N.,  Lou.  85°  59'  YV.  Pop.  ' 
abt.  5,000. 

Trull,  n.  [Ger.  trulle.]  A  low  vagrant  strumpet. 

Trullizatiou,  (- td'shun ,)  n.  [From  Lat.  trulla ,  a  ' 
trowel.]  The  laying  of  coats  of  mortar  or  plaster  with 
a  trowel.  f 

Tru'ly,  adv.  In  a  true  manner;  consonant  with  truth  ' 
or  actuality;  in  agreement  or  accordance  with  fact;  ' 
not  falsely  or  erroneously ;  as,  I  state  the  case  truly  to  ' 
you.  —  Sincerely;  faithfully;  honestly;  really  ;  verita¬ 
bly  ;  as,  a  truly  attached  couple,  a  truly  loyal  citizen. —  - 
Exactly  ;  justly;  precisely;  as,  to  judge  truly  of  one’s 
own  sentiments.  —  In  fact;  indeed;  in  reality;  with-  ' 
out  fraud,  fallacy,  or  deception  ;  as,  a  truly  pious  mind. 

Tru'iiiaiisbu rg,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Tompkins  co.,  11  in.  N.YY\  of  Ithaca;  pop.  abt.  2,300. 

Trum  bull.  John,  au  American  painter,  son  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Jonathan  Trumbull  (said  to  have  been  the  original  ' 
“  Brother  Jonathan  ”),  and  brother  of  General  Jonathan 
Trumbull,  aid-de-camp  to  General  Washington,  b.  in 
Lebanon,  Connecticut,  1756,  was  educated  at  Harvard 
College,  and  devoted  himself  to  painting.  When  the 
war  of  independence  broke  out,  he  joined  the  provincial 
army  before  Boston,  and  soon  became  colonel  and  aid-  ' 
de-camp  to  Washington ;  but  being  offended  with  the 
action  of  Congress,  respecting  the  date  of  his  commis¬ 
sion,  he  resigned,  and  resumed  the  palette.  In  1780  he 
repaired  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  studying  paint¬ 
ing  under  his  countryman  West.  Suspected  by  the 
English  government,  he  was  arrested,  but  was  liberated  ' 
on  condition  of  immediately  quitting  England.  He  sub¬ 
sequently  lived,  on  two  occasions,  in  Loudon  and  Paris, 
ami  became,  after  ii is  final  return  to  bis  native  country,  - 
president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  In 
1817  he  was  employed  by  Congress  to  paint  four  large 
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national  pictures  for  tlie  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington — the  Declaration  of  Independence;  Surren¬ 
der  of  Durgnyne;  the  Surrender  of  Cornwallis;  ami  the 
1  Resignation  of  General  Washington,  at  Annapolis.  These 
pictures,  for  which  he  received  $32,000,  are  chiefly  valu¬ 
able  as  collections  of  portraits.  He  afterwards  com¬ 
pleted  a  gallery  of  all  his  historical  pictures,  57  in  num¬ 
ber,  on  a  smaller  scale,  which'  became  the  property  of 
Tale  College,  uud  has  great  historical  value.  1).  in  New 
York,  1843. 

Trum  bull,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-township  of  Fair- 
field  co.,  25  m.  S.W.  of  New  Haven. 

Trumbull,  in  Ohio ,  a  N.K.  co.,  bordering  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  area ,  625  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Grand  and  Malioniug 
rivers.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Mm.  Iron 
and  stone  coal.  Cap.  Warren.  Pop.  abt.  40,000.  —  A 
post-township  of  Ashtabula  co. 

,  Trum  bull  fl,oii££  fiill.in  Cmnecticut,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Fairfield  co.,  18  m.  8.YY'.  of  New  Haven. 

Trump,  ?i.  [It.  tromba.]  (A/us  )  A  wind-instrument ; 
a  trumpet; — a  word  chiefly  used  scripturally  and  poet¬ 
ically;  as,  “  When  the  archangel’s  trump  shall  blow.” 
[Contracted  from  triumph,  q.  v.]  A  winning  card;  one 
ot  the  suits  of  cards  which  takes  any  of  the  other  suits; 
as,  spades  are  trumps.  —  A  colloquialism  lor  a  genuine 
good  fellow;  an  excellent  person. 

To  put  on.  or  upon,  or  to  the  trumps ,  to  put  to  the  last 
resort,  shift,  or  expedient. 

v.  n.  In  card-playing,  to  play  a  trump  card  when  an¬ 
other  suit  has  been  led. 

—v.  a.  To  take  with  a  trump  card ;  to  put  a  trump  card 
upon  in  order  to  win ;  as,  he  trumjied  the  bust  trick. 

—[From  Fr.  tromper. J  To  devise;  to  fabricate  ;  to  forge; 

—  preceding  up  ;  as,  a  trumped  up  story  or  allegation. 

Trump  ery,  n.  [Fr.  tromperie.]  False  show;  worth¬ 
less  finery  ;  tinsel ;  empty  talk;  trifles  ;  useless  matter; 
things  worn  out  and  cast  aside. 

— a.  Trifling;  worthless;  gewgaw;  as,  a  trumpery  ring, 
a  trumpery  excuse. 

Trump  et,  m.  [Fr.  trompette  ;  It.  tromba,  trombetta  ; 
Gael,  trombaid.]  (AIus.)  An  instrument  of  brass  or 
other  metal,  which  has  been  common  in  most  nations 
under  different  forms  from  the  remotest  ages.  The 
term,  as  at  present  used,  is  somewhat  vague,  it  being 
employed  not  only  to  designate  a  special  instrument, 
but  in  a  generic  manner  as  comprehending  the  whole 
family  of  brass  instruments.  The  trumpet  par  excellence, 
however,  consists  of  a  tube  eight  feet  long,  expanding 
at  the  end  at  which  the  sound  issues  into  a  bell-like 
shape,  and  is  doubled  into  a  parabolic  form.  It  is  played 
by  means  of  a  month-piece  nearly  an  inch  in  width.  Its 
compass  extends  from  G  below  the  staff  to  E  above. 

(Acoustics.)  An  instrument  used  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  articulate  sounds  to  a  great  distance;  as,  a 
speaking-^rwiipeL —  Also,  an  instrument  for  applying 
to  the  ear,  in  order  to  collect  the  sonorous  waves  of 
sound  and  deliver  them  more  distinct.  See  Ear-trumpet,  i 

(Mil.)  A  trumpeter,  (r.) 

— One  who  praises,  or  is  the  agent  or  instrument  of  propa¬ 
gating  laudation. 

To  blow  or  sound  one's  own  trumpet ,  to  speak  in  self- 
praise  ;  to  boast.  (Colloq.) 

— v.  a.  To  publish  or  proclaim  by  sound  of  trumpet.  — 
Also,  to  sound  the  praises  of;  as,  to  trumpet  a  man’s  fame. 

— v.  n.  To  sound  sonorously,  or  with  a  tone  like  that  of  a 
trumpet. 

Trump et-oall,  n.  A  call  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

Trunip'eter,  n.  One  who  sounds  a  trumpet.  —  One 
who  proclaims,  publishes,  or  denounces  ;  as,  “The  clergy 
are  spiritual  trumpeters  who  sound  alarms  of  damna¬ 
tion.” — South. 

( Zoiil .)  See  Agami. 

Tnniip  ebfisBi,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Centriscus. 

Trump'd- flower,  n.  ( Rot .)  See  Bignonia. 

TninipVLiaiajor,  n.  (Alii.)  The  chief  trumpeter 
of  a  regimental  band. 

Triimp'et-saiopecl,  (- shdpt ,)  a.  (Bot.)  Tubular, 
with  one  end  dilated. 

Trunip'et-stiell,  n.  (Conch.)  See  Buccina  and  Whelk. 

Trump  et-tongued.  (- lungd ,)  a.  Having  a  tongue 
loud  or  vociferous  as  a  trumpet. 

Trump'et-weed,  n.  (But.)  See  Eupatorium. 

Trinnp'et- wood,  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Snake- wood,  q.  v. 

Trunc  al,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  trunk  or  body. 

Truncate,  (trunk? dt,)  v.  a.  [Lat.  trunco ,  truncatus .] 
To  cut  off;  to  lop;  to  maim. 

— a.  (Bot.)  Noting  an  abrupt  termination  as  if  a  piece 
had  been  lopped  off,  as  in  the  leaf  of  the  tulip-tree. 

Trunc'aied,  a.  Cut  short;  lopped  off;  maimed. 

(A/in.)  Replaced  by  a  plane  equally  inclined  to  the 
adjoining  faces  ;  as,  a  truncated  edge. —  Dana. 

(Gearn.)  Noting  a  pyramid,  or  cone,  the  top  or  vertex 
of  which  is  cut  off  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  base. 

Truncation,  (- kd'shun ,)  n.  [L.  Lat.  truncatio .]  Act 
of  truncating,  or  state  of  being  truncated. 

( Crystal l.)  That  change  in  the  geometrical  form  of  a 
crystal,  which  is  produced  by  the  cutting  off  of  an  angle 
or  edge,  so  as  to  leave  a  face  more  or  less  large  in  place 
of  the  edge  or  angle. 

Truncheon,  (trun'shun.)  n.  [Fr.  tronpon,  from  tronc 
=  Lat.  truncus.]  A  club  ;  a  cudgel ;  a  short  staff.  —  A 
baton,  used  by  officers  as  a  staff  or  symbol  of  command. 

—  Also,  a  policeman’s  club  or  staff.  —  A  stout  stem,  as 
of  a  tree,  with  the  branches  lopped  off,  so  as  to  produce 
rapid  growth.  —  Gardner. 

Tr u  lid  I  c,  ( trun'dl , )».  A ny  rou  nd,  rolli ng  body,  as  a  1  ittle 
wheel;  a  castor.  — A  small  go-cart.  — A  rolliug  motion. 

( A/ach .)  Same  as  Lantern-pinion,  q.  v. 

—v.a.  To  roll,  as  a  thing  mounted  on  small  wheels;  as, 
to  trundle  a  gun-carriage.  —  To  roll  or  cause  to  revolve; 
as,  to  trundle  a  hoop. 
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Trun  dle,  r.  n.  To  roll,  as  a  thing  on  little  wheels.— 
To  roll,  as  a  hoop. 

Trun'dle-K>ed,  n.  Same  as  Trocrle-bed,  q.  v. 

I  run  dle-hcad,  n.  The  wheel  that  causes  the  revoi 
lutious  ol  a  mill  stone. —  Trundle-head  of  a  capstan. 
|  (Naut.)  The  circular  part  at  the  top,  with  holes  for 
j  the  reeeptiou  ot  the  levers  by  which  the  apparatus  is 
worked. 

I  run  dle-tail,  n.  A  dog  having  a  curled-up  tail. 
Trunk,  ( trunyk ,)  n.  [Fr.  trt/tic ,  from  Lat.  truncus. ] 
Ihe  woody  stem,  shalt,  or  body  of  trees,  such  as  the  oak, 
ash,  aud  elm;  the  main  part,  without  the  branches; 
that  part  of  a  plant  or  shrub  which,  springing  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  root,  ascends  in  a  vertical  position 
above  the  surface  ol  the  soil,  and  constitutes  the  prin¬ 
cipal  bulk  of  the  individual.  —  The  body  of  an  animal 
minus  the  limbs  ;  the  torso  of  a  human  figure.' — The 
main  body  of  bulk  of  anything;  as,  the  trunk  of  au 
artery,  as  distinct  from  the  branches  or  feeders.  — The 
snout  or  proboscis  ot  an  elephant. — A  covered  sluice;  a 
water-course  made  with  planks. — A  travelling-case,  box, 
or  chest;  a  portmanteau;  as,  a  leathern  Inink. 

(Arch.)  Same  as  Shaft,  q.  v. 

(Zoiil.)  That  segment  of  the  body  of  an  insect  which 
is  between  the  h**ad  and  abdomen,  aud  which  supports 
the  motory  organs. 

(Alining.)  A  cistern,  pit,  or  gully  in  which  ores  ar* 
extracted  from  the  8lime  in  which  they  are  deposited. 

(A/ach.)  In  marine  steam-engines,  a  large  pipe  passing 
through  the  cylinder,  and  connecting  with  the  piston; 
— used  in  driving  a  propeller. 

— r.  n.  (Mining.)  To  extract  ores  from  the  slime,  by 
means  of  a  trunk. 

Trunked,  ( trun/;t, )  a.  Having  a  trunk,  as  a  tree. 
Tru  nit '-engine,  (-injin,)  n.  (Mach.)  A  marine 
steam-engine  with  an  horizontal  cylinder,  used  for  driv¬ 
ing  a  propeller. 

Trunk'-fisli,  n. 

(Zool.)  A  family 
of  fishes  (Ostra- 
cionidse),  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order 
Plectognathes.  It 
comprises  fishes 
which  have  the 
head  and  body 
covered  with  reg¬ 
ular  bony  plates, 
soldered  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  Fig.'lb%2.  —  trunk-fish, 
form  au  inflexible  (Lactophrys  camelinus.) 

shield, so  that  the 

mouth,  tail,  and  fins  are  the  only  movable  parts.  The 
genus  Laclophrys  contains  2  or  more  species  (Fig.  2532), 
from  4  to  14  inches  long,  which  are  found  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  U.  States. —  Tenney. 

Trunk  f  ill.  n. ;  pi.  Trcnkplls.  So  much  as  a  trunk 
will  hold;  as,  a  trunkful  of  clothing. 

:  Tru  n  k'-liose,  n.  [  Trunk  and  hose.  ]  A  kind  of  short, 
wide,  puffed-out  breeches  gathered  in  above  the  knees, 
or  immediately  under  them;  —  worn  during  the  16th 
century.  (See  Figs.  1062  and  1214.) 

Trunk'-line,  n.  The  main  or  chief  line  of  a  railroad, 
canal,  or  other  mode  of  transit. 

Trun'nel,  n.  Same  as  Treenail,  q.  v. 

Trunnion,  ( trdn'yun ,)  n.  [Fr.  trogn<m,  probably  from 
tronpm,  a  stump.]  (Gun.)  One  of  two  knobs  which 
project  from  the  opposite  sides  of  a  gun,  mortar,  or 
howitzer,  and  serve  to  support  the  piece  on  the  cheeks 
of  the  carriage. 

Trun  nion-plate,  n.  (Gun.)  A  covering-plate  for 
the  cheek  of  a  gun-carriage,  passing  under  the  trunnion. 
Tru'ro,  a  seaport-town  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall,  at 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  Allen  and  Kenwyn,  8  ni.  from 
Falmouth.  T.  is  in  the  centre  of  an  important  mining 
district,  and  exports  chiefly  smelted  tin,  and  tin  and 
copper  ores.  P/p.  12,000. 

Truro,  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  seaport-towm,  caD.  of  Colchester 
co.,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  Mines  Basin.  Pop  4,000. 
Trni  O,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Knox  co.,  abt.  12 
m.  E.  of  Knoxville, 

Truro,  in  A/assachusetts ,  a  post-village  and  township  ot 
Barnstable  co.,  65  m.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

Truro,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Franklin  co. 

Trusion,  (tru'zhun,)  n.  Act  of  thrusting  or  pushing; 
pulsion. 

Truss,  n.  [Fr.  trousse ,  from  Lat.  torqueo ,  tortus ,  to 
twist.]  That  which  is  twisted,  tied  fast,  or  bound  up; 
specifically,  a  bundle  or  small  bale;  as,  a  truss  of  hay 
or  straw.  —  A  stomacher  or  corset,  w'oru  by  women ; 
also,  a  kind  of  padded  jacket,  worn  under  armor. 

(Surg.)  An  apparatus  by  which,  in  cases  of  rupture, 
the  intestine  is  retained  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  This 
is  commonly  effected  by  the  aid  of  a  steel  spring  resting 
upon  a  small  pad  or  cushion,  which  is  kept  in  its  place 
by  a  proper  bandage.  See  Hernia. 

(Ship-building.)  A  collection  of  timbers,  or,  prefer¬ 
ably,  iron  plates,  for  giving  an  internal  diagonal  sup¬ 
port  to  the  ribs  or  side  timbers. 

(Naut.)  A  rope  confining  the  middle  of  a  lower  yard 
to  the  mast. 

(Arch.)  The  collection  of  timbers  forming  one  of  the 
principal  supports  to  a  roof,  framed  together  for  mutual 
support,  and  to  prevent  straining  or  distortion  from  the 
superincumbent  weight.  Diagrams  of  two  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  forms  are  given  in  Fig.  2274. 

( Engin .)  A  triangular  or  polygonal  frame,  to  which 
rigidity  is  given  by  staying  and  bracing,  so  that  its  fig¬ 
ure  shall  be  incapable  of  alteration  by  the  turning  of 
the  bars  around  their  joints.  —  Rankine. 

— v.  a.  To  bind,  pack,  or  stow  close ;  as,  baggage  trussed 
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into  a  little  compass.  —  To  skewer;  as,  to  truss  a  fowl. 
—  To  strain,  support,  or  keep  tight,  as  a  roof.  —  To 
hang;  —  generally  before  up;  as,  t o  truss  up  a.  spy. — 
To  furnish  with  a  truss  or  trusses;  as,  to  truss  a  rup¬ 
tured  body. —  To  truss  up.  To  make  close,  tight,  or 
compact ;  as,  to  /nws  up  the  matter  of  a  treatise. 

Truss  ed- roof,  n.  {Arch.)  The  principal  rafters  of 
the  beam  at  certain  points  where  depression  of  the  tim¬ 
ber  is  likely  to  occur. 

Trussing,  n.  {Arch,  and  Ship-building.)  A  mode  of 
framing  by  means  of  a  truss  or  trusses. 

Trust,  n.  [Icel.  tru  ust ;  W.  Fris.  treast ,  confidence,  re¬ 
liance.]  Confidence;  security;  faith;  a  reliauce  or  rest¬ 
ing  of  the  mind  on  the  integrity,  fidelity,  veracity,  jus¬ 
tice,  good-feeling,  sympathy,  or  other  sound  principle  of 
another  person.  —  He  who, or  that  which,  is  the  ground, 
object,  or  basis  of  confidence  or  reliance:  as,  a  good  wile 
is  a  man’s  surest  trust.  —  That  which  is  committed  to 
one's  care  and  good  faith ;  charge  received  in  confidence ; 
deposit;  as,  to  accept  a  Bacred  trust ,  to  betray  one's 
trust ,  &c.  —  Confident  opinion  of  any  event;  assured 
prevision  or  anticipation  ;  hope;  belief;  feeling  of  cer¬ 
tainty;  dependence  upon  something  future  or  contin¬ 
gent,  as  if  present,  palpable,  or  actual. 

“  Sustained  and  soothed  by  an  unfaltering  trust. " — Bryant. 

—Credit  given  on  promise  or  prospect  of  payment,  actual 
or  implied;  delivery  of  goods  or  comuiodi ties  without 
an  immediate  equivalent;  —  vulgarly,  tick ;  as,  to  buy 
or  sell  articles  on  trust. 

{Law.)  A  term  commonly  used  to  designate  any 
equitable  right  or  interest  as  distinguished  from  a  legal 
one;  properly,  that  class  of  equitable  rights  supposed 
to  be  founded  in  the  confidence  placed  by  one  party  in 
another,  the  name  trustee  denoting  the  person  in  whom 
confidence  is  placed,  and  the  term  cestui  que  trust  signi¬ 
fying  the  person  who  trusts  —  in  other  words,  the  party 
who  enjoys  a  beneficial  interest  in  the  objects  of  which 
the  trustee  has  the  legal  property.  The  courts  consider 
a  trust  estate  as  equivalent  to  the  legal  ownership,  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  same  rules  of  property,  and  liable  to  every 
charge  in  equity  which  the  other  is  subject  to  in  law. 
The  trustee  is  considered  merely  as  the  instrument  of 
conveyance,  and  can  in  no  shape  affect  the  estate  unless 
by  alienation  for  a  valuable  consideration  to  a  purchaser 
without  notice.  The  estate  of  the  trustee  is  at  law  sub¬ 
ject  to  all  the  incidents  which  attend  the  ownership  of 
land,  ami  is  usually  called  the  trust  estate,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  legal  estate.  Trusts  are  generally 
either  to  protect  the  interests  of  married  women  and 
children,  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  them 
the  legal  rights  which  they  would  be  incapable  of  ex¬ 
ercising;  or,  to  secure  the  rights  of  those  in  remainder, 
by  severing  from  the  usufruct  of  property  for  a  life  the 
power  of  disposing  of  the  whole.  Frequently,  trusts 
involve  the  sale  or  purchase  of  lands  or  other  property, 
the  investment  of  funds,  &c.,  in  which  cases  the  trustee 
has  to  exercise  due  caution,  or  he  may  be  rendered  lia¬ 
ble  for  any  loss  that  may  arise.  The  duties  of  trustees 
are  very  various,  and  depend  in  great  measure  upon 
the  nature  of  the  particular  trust. 

— v.  a.  To  place  faith  or  confidence  in;  to  repose  belief 
or  security  in;  to  rely  on;  as,  he  is  a  man  not  to  be 
trusted.  —  To  believe;  to  credit;  to  give  credence  to. — 
To  commit  or  confide  to  the  care  of;  to  entrust  in  reli¬ 
ance  on  one's  honor  and  fidelity;  as,  to  trust  a  lady  in 
charge  of  a  friend,  to  trust  a  parcel  to  a  messenger. — 
To  give  credit  to;  to  sell  to  on  credit,  or  on  a  promise 
of  future  payment  as,  he  declines  to  trust ,  bis  rule  being 
cash  on  delivery. — To  risk  or  venture  with  some  degree 
of  confidence;  as,  he  is  fit  to  be  trusted  with  his  liberty. 

— v.  n.  To  be  credulous ;  to  believe  in  ;  to  be  won  to 
confidence. 

“  Trust  no  future,  howe'er  pleasant.”— Lony/tlloto. 

— To  be  confident  of  something  present  or  future;  as,  I 
trust  to  see  you  again  to-morrow.  —  To  sell,  exchange, 
or  allow  to  pass  from  one’s  possession,  in  consideration 
of  a  prospect  of  future  paymeut  or  indemnification  ;  as, 
I  would  trust  him  to  the  amount  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

To  trust  in.  To  have  confidence  in;  to  rely  on;  — 
preceding  in. 

'*  The  Lord  is  a  buckler  to  all  that  trait  in  him."— 2  Sam.  xx.  11. 

To  trust  to.  To  confide  in;  to  depend  on;  as,  I  will 
trust  to  your  honor. 

— a.  Held  in  trust;  retained  in  behalf  of  another;  as, 
trust  money. 

Trust'-<leed.  n.  A  deed  conveying  property  to  a  trus¬ 
tee,  for  some  purpose  assigned. 

Trustee',  n.  {Law.)  See  Trust. 

Trustee,  process.  {Law.)  Same  as  Garnishment,  q.  v. 

Trustee's li i |»,  n.  Office  or  functions  of  a  trustee;  — 
also,  the  state  of  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee. 

Trust'er,  n.  One  who  trusts,  or  gives  credit. 

{Scots  Law.)  One  who  assigns  a  trust,  in  distinction 
from  trustee. 

Trustful,  a.  Full  of  trust. 

Trust'fully,  ado.  In  a  trustful  manner. 

Trust  fill  ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  trustful. 

Trust  I ly,  adv.  In  a  trusty  or  trustworthy  manner. 

Trust'iuess,  n.  Quality  of  being  trusty. 

Trust'iiijyly,  adv.  With  trust  or  implicit  confidence. 

Trust'less/a.  Unworthy  of  trust. 

Trust'lessiiess,  n.  Unworthiness  of  trust. 

Trust 'worth  5  ness,  u.  Quality  of  being  trustworthy. 

Trust' worthy,  a.  Trusty;  deserving  of  trust  or  im¬ 
plicit  confidence;  as,  a  trustworthy  servant. 

Trust'y,  a.  {comp,  trustier  ;  superl.  trustiest.)  That 
may  ho  safely  or  implicitly  trusted;  that  is  justly  enti¬ 
tled  to  confidence;  that  may  he  relied  on;  trustworthy; 
as,  a  trusty  friend.  —  That  will  not  fail  in  time  of  need ; 
strong;  firm;  puissant;  as,  u  trusty  weapon. 


Truth,  n.;  pi.  Truths.  [A.  S.  treowth.]  Quality  of 
being  true;  as,  (1.)  Conformity  to  fact,  reality,  or  actu¬ 
ality;  absolute  accordance  with  that  which  is,  or  has 
been,  or  shall  be.  (2.)  Constancy;  faithfulness;  as,  I 
believed  in  his  truth  till  the  last.  (3.)  Conformity  to 
rule;  exactness;  in  close  analogy  with  some  model  or 
exemplar.  (4.)  Honesty;  virtue;  probity;  as,  *•  Malice 
bears  down  truths  ( Shaks .)  (5  )  l’urity,  or  exemption 
from  falsehood ;  veracity;  habitual  disposition  or  prac¬ 
tice  to  speak  only  what  is  true;  as,  “  Ridicule  is  the  test 
of  truth.”  {Shaftesbury.)  —  That  which  is  true;  that 
which  is  firm,  established,  fixed;  that  which  is  the 
proper  object  of  belief;  real  state  of  things;  verity; 
as,  what  is  the  truth  of  this  matter?  — Correct  opinion  ; 
a  true  thing,  statement,  or  proposition  ;  real  fact  or  just 
principle;  as,  the  truths  contained  in  Divine  Writ. 

In  truth ,  in  verity;  in  fact;  actually. —  Of  a  truth , 
necessarily  true;  verily;  certainly. 

Truf  h'ful,  a.  Adhering  closely  to  the  truth  ;  conform¬ 
able  to  truth  ;  that  may  be  relied  on  as  true. 

Trilt  h'ful  ly,  adv.  In  a  truthful  manner. 

Trutli'fuliiess,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  truthful. 

Truthless,  a.  Lacking  truth  or  veracity. 

I  Truth 'less  ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  truthless. 

[  Truth-teller,  n.  One  distinguished  for  veracity. 

Truttaceous,  (-ta'shus,)  a.  [From  L.  Lat.  trutta  = 
Lat.  tructus ,  a  trout.]  Pertaiuing,  or  relating,  to  fish  of 
the  trout  kind. 

Trnxillo,  Trujillo,  (troo-heel-yo',)  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Estremadura,  38  m  from  Merida;  pop.  6,092. 

Trnxillo,  in  South  America.  See  Trujillo. 

Trux't on,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Bureau  co.,  70 
m.  W.S.W.  of  Chicago. 

Truxtoii.  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village  of  Lincoln  co., 
abt.  65  m.  N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Truxtoii.  in  New  York, a  post-village  and  township  of 
Cortland  co.,  28  m.  S.  of  Syracuse ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,619. 

Try,  v.  n.  {imp.  and  pp •  tried,  {trld  )  To  endeavor  ; 
to  attempt;  to  essay;  to  make  an  effort ;  as,  he  tries 
hard  to  succeed. 

— v.  a.  [A.  S.  treawian ,  truwian.]  To  make  proof  of ;  to 
put  to  the  proof  or  test;  to  examine;  to  make  experi¬ 
ment  of. — To  purify  or  assay,  as  metals;  to  refine,  as 
fatty  substances.  —  To  put  to  the  test ;  to  show  the  truth 
or  stability  of,  with  a  view  to  confidence  in  ;  to  subject 
to  crucial  experiment;  as,  his  patience  was  sorely  tried. 
— To  have  knowledge  by  the  aid  of  experience  ;  as,  lie 
has  not  yet  tried  matrimony.  —  To  essay ;  to  undertake ; 
to  attempt ;  as,  it  is  impossible  to  try  to  please  every¬ 
body. —  To  examine  judicially;  to  subject  to  the  exam¬ 
ination,  and  decision  or  sentence  of  a  judicial  process  or 
tribunal ;  as,  the  cause  was  tried  in  court,  he  was  tried 
for  his  life. 

To  try  on,  to  invest  one’s  self  with,  as  a  garment,  with 
a  view  to  judge  of  its  fitness  and  suitability;  as,  to  try 
on  a  coat.  — To  attempt;  to  essay  ;  to  seek  to  perform  ; 
as,  it  is  of  no  use  trying  it  on  with  him.  (Colloq.) —  To 
try  out ,  to  carry  on  exertions  till  a  result  is  arrived  at; 
as,  “  I’ll  try  it  out,  and  give  no  quarter.”  ( Dryden .)  — 
To  try  the  eyes,  to  strain  or  over-exert  them. 

— n.  Act  of  trying ;  trial;  attempt;  experiment ;  essay. 

Try'gon.  n.  (Zool.)  The  Sting-ray,  a  genus  of  fishes, 
faun.  Raiidft ,  dis- 
tinguished  by 
having  the  eyes 
on  the  upper  (dor¬ 
sal)  aspect;  the 
tail  long  and  slen¬ 
der,  without  fins, 
and  armed  with 
a  strong  spine 
notched  on  both 
sides. 

Try  ing.  Adap¬ 
ted  to  try,  as  pa¬ 
tience,  endurance, 
or  the  sensibili¬ 
ties;  severe;  af¬ 
flictive;  crucial; 
as,  a  trying  occa¬ 
sion. 

Try 'on,  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  a 
seaport -town  of 
Queen’s  county, on 
Northumberland 
Strait;  Lat.  46° 

17'  N.,  Lon.  63° 

38'  W. 

Try'-sail,  n. 

{Naut.)  A  small 
iraff  sail  of  strong  canvas,  set  in  bad  weather. 

Tryst,  (trist,)  n.  [From  A.  S.  trywisan ,  to  pledge  one’s 
faith.]  An  appointment  to  meet;  —  also,  place  of  meet¬ 
ing;  rendezvous;  as,  a  lover’s  tryst.  (Scot.) 

— v.  a.  or  n.  To  agree  to  meet,  as  another  person. 

Tsar,  (zar,)  n.  [Russ.]  Same  as  Czar,  7.  v. 

Tsari'na,  Tsaritz'a.  n.  [Russ.]  Same  as  Czarina,  q.v. 

Tsarsko'se I o.  [Russ.,  imperial  town.]  A  town  of 
Russia,  13  m.  S.  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  the  residence 
and  favorite  resort  of  the  imperial  family.  Pop.  11,000. 

Tset'st?,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Glossinia  morsitans ,  a  dipter¬ 
ous  insect,  described  by  Dr.  Livingstone  as  a  terrible 
pest  of  some  parts  of  S.  Africa.  It  is  not  much  larger 
than  the  common  house-fly,  of  a  brown  color,  with  four 
yellow  bars  across  the  abdomen.  The  wings  project 
considerably  beyond  the  abdomen.  The  proboscis  is 
adapted  for  piercing  the  skin,  and  the  fly  lives  by  suck¬ 
ing  blood.  Its  bite,  harmless  to  man,  is  almost  certain 
death  to  an  ox,  horse,  or  dog.  Livingstone,  in  one  of 
his  journeys,  lost  43  flue  oxen  by  it. 
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Tsiiilg,«niiii;£',  an  island  near  the  const  of  China.  In 
the  Eastern  seas,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang 
river.  Ext.  abt.  40  in.  long  tuiu  15  broad.  Lat.  31°  38' 
N.,  Lon.  120°  54'  E. 

Tsiisima,  (soo-se-ma,)  an  island  01  Japan,  in  the  Strait 
of  Corea,  45  in.  long,  with  a  breadth  of  12  m. ;  Lat.  34° 
40'  N.,  Lon.  129°  30v  E. 

Ttiain.  an  archiepiscopal  town  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Gal  way, 
IS  m.  from  Galway.  Munf.  Linens  aud  canvas.  Pop.  8,000. 

Q'liariks.  n.  / U .  See  Berbers. 

Tub,  n.  [D.  iobhe;  Ger. tuber.]  An  open  wooden  vessel 
formed  with  staves,  heading,  and  hoops,  with  two  han¬ 
dles  so  as  to  be  carried  by  two  persons,  Used  for  Various 
domestic  purposes,  as  for  washing,  for  making  cheese, 
&c. ;  a  kind  of  short,  one-headed  cask,  or  small  circular 
vat.  —  Hence,  the  amount  which  a  tub  contains,  re¬ 
garded  as  a  measure  of  quantity  ;  as,  a  tub  of  butter. 

{Mining  )  A  cast-iron  cylinder  put  in  the  shaft  instead 
of  bricking,  for  the  purpose  of  beating  out  the  water  and 
making  it  rise  to  a  level.  (Sometimes  called  tubbing.) 

— v.  a.  {imp.  and  pp.  tubbed,  ( tubd .)  To  plant,  set,  or 
pack  in  a  tub  ;  as,  to  tub  butter,  to  tub  a  plant. 

Tubal,  (Script  )  a  son  of  Japhelli  {(Sen.  x.  2),  supposed 
to  have  been  the  progenitor  of  the  Tubieni,  who  occupied 
t lie  N.E.  part  of  Asia  Minor. 

Tubal-Caiil,  {Script.)  son  of  Lamecli  and  Zillah,  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  art  of  forging  metals.  {Gen.  iv.  22.) 

Tub  bin"  ,  n.  Materials  for  making  tubs. 

Tub  by,  a.  [From  tub.]  Lacking  elasticity  or  fullness 
of  sound,  like  a  tub. 

Tube,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  tubus.]  A  pipe,  siphon,  or  other  long 
hollow  body,  usually  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  used  for 
the  conveyance  of  fluids,  and  for  other  purposes  ;  a  con¬ 
duit;  a  sluice. 

(Optics.)  A  telescope,  or,  more  properly,  that  part  of 
it  into  which  the  lenses  are  lilted,  and  by  which  they 
are  directed  and  used. 

{Nat.  Hist.)  A  vessel  of  animal  bodies  or  plants,  which 
conveys  a  fluid  or  other  substance. 

{Dot.)  That  part  of  a  inouopetalous  corolla  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  edges  of  the  sepals  or  petals. 

— v.  a.  To  supply  with  a  tube  or  tubes. 

Tiibe'forni.  Tu'biforni,  a.  [Lat.  tubus,  and  forma , 
form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  tube ;  tubular. 

Tu'ber,  n.  [Lat.,  from  turner e,  to  swell.]  {Bot.)  A 
subterranean  branch  arrested  fti  its  growth,  and  ex¬ 
cessively  enlarged  by  the  deposition  of  starch  in  its 
tissue.  It  has  upon  its  surface  a  number  of  little  buds, 
or  eyes  as  they  are  commonly  cal  led*  from  which  new 
plants  are  formed  the  succeeding  year.  The  potato  aud 
Jerusalem  artichoke  are  good  illustrations  of  this  pe¬ 
culiar  modification  of  a  stem.  —  Also  a  genus  of  Fungi. 
See  Truffle. 

(Anat.)  A  knot  or  swelling. 

Tubercle,  (tu'ber-kl,)  n.  [Fr .  tuber cule ;  Lat.  tuhercu - 
turn,  from  tuber,  a  swelling.]  (Anat.)  A  swelling,  tumor, 
or  pimple  on  animal  bodies. 

(  Med.)  A  diseased  deposit  from  the  blood,  which  may 
take  place  in  any  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  though 
it  occurs  most  generally  in  the  spongy  texture  of  the 
lungs.  Tuberculous  matter  is  in  the  first  instance  de¬ 
posited  in  a  liquid  form,  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  which 
after  a  time  becomes  coagulated,  and  eventually  decom¬ 
posed,  and  acting  like  a  foreign  body,  induces  a  soften¬ 
ing  and  ultimately  an  ulceration  of  the  part,  causing 
those  suppurating  cavities  which  form  the  pathological 
features  of  Phthisis,  7.  v. 

(Bot.)  A  little  knob,  resembling  a  pimple,  found  on 
plants;  a  wart-like  excrescence  on  the  leaves  of  some 
lichens. 

Tubercled,  (tu'ber-Jcld,)  a.  Having  tubercles;  as,  a 
tuber cled  lung. 

Tiihcr'cttlar,  a.  Having  little  knobs  or  excrescences; 
tuberculated.  —  Tuhercu  lose. 

Tiiher'culate,  Tuber  culated,  a.  Same  as  Tu¬ 
bercular. 

Tu'bercule,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  root  composed  of  tubers. 

Tuberculization,  (-za'shun,)  n.  (Med.)  The  develoj>- 
meut  of  tubercles;  the  condition  of  becoming  affected 
with  tubercles.  —  Dunglison. 

Tuber'eulose.  Tuber'culous,  a.  Affected  by 

tubercles;  tubercular. 

Tuberiferous,  a.  [Lat.  tuber,  and  fer re,  to  bear.] 
Bearing  or  yielding  tubers. 

Tube'- rose,  n.  [Fr.  tube  reuse.]  (Bot.)  See  Polianthes. 

Tu  berose,  a.  Tuberous. 

Tuberos'ity,  n.  State  of  being  tuberous. 

(Anat.)  A  knob  like  protuberance  on  a  bone,  having 
a  rough,  uneven  surface,  to  which  muscles  and  ligaments 
are  attached.  —  Dunglison. 

Tu  berous,  a.  Covered  with  knobby  or  wart-likF  pro¬ 
tuberances. 

(Bot.)  Resembling  a  tuber. 

Tub'-fish,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Sapphirine  Gurnard  ( Tringla 
hirundo ),  a  fish  distinguished  by  its  large  pectoral  fins. 

Tubic'olte,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  See  Serpula. 

Tubifera,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  The  name  given  by  Lamarck 
to  an  order  of  the  class  Polypi,  comprising  those  which 
are  united  upon  a  common  substance  fixed  at  its  base, 
and  whose  surface  is  wholly  or  partially  covered  with 
retractile  hollow  tubes. 

Tub'ing,  n.  Act  of  making  tubes  or  pipes. — A  length  of 
tube ;  a  set  or  series  of  tubes ;  material  for  makiug  tubes. 

Tubingen,  (ton'bing-en,)  a  town  of  Germany,  in  WUr- 
tomherg,  on  the  Neckar,  59  m.  from  Strasburg.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  well-known  university.  Martuf.  Woollen  cloths 
and  gunpowder.  Pop.  8,286. 

Tnbipor'idse,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  See  Alctonacea. 

Tub  -man,  n.;  pi.  Tub-men.  An  official  belonging 
to  the  English  Court  of  Exchequer. 

Tu'bular,  a.  [Fr.  tubulaire,  from  Lat.  tubulus,  dim. 


Fig.  2533.  —  sting-ray. 
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of  tubus,  tube.]  Tnblform ;  consisting  of  a  pipe;  fistu- 
lar;  us,  a  tubular  calyx* 

Tubular  f Engineering .)  A  bridge  formed 

by  a  great  tube  or  hollow  beam,  through  the  centre 
of  which  a  roadway  or  railroad  passes.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  bridge  of  this  kind  is  the  Britannia  Bridge 
(big.  419),  for  although  the  bridge  since  carried  across 
the  St.  Lawrence  Is  of  much  greater  total  length,  the 
width  of  each  of  its  constituent  spans  is  less.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  success  of  these  structures,  the  tubular 
form  has  been  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  the  lattice 
bridge  a  kind  of  bridge  patented  in  1835  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  engineer  I tliiel  Torui,  and  since  that  time  much 
used  for  spanning  rivers  of  great  breadth.  This  has 
arisen  from  the  great  saving  in  the  material  of  which 
the  sides  are  composed,  as  compared  with  the  solid  plated 
sides  of  the  tube.  The  lattice-bridge  derives  its  name 
from  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  bearing-beams,  or 
girders,  that  run  throughout  its  length  from  end  to  end, 
and  form  supports  for  the  transverse  beams  on  which 
the  joists  and  flooring  are  laid  that  form  the  roadway. 
There  are  two  trusses  on  either  6ide  of  the  roadway, 
which  are  firmly  bolted  together.  The  trusses  are 
formed  of  planks  or  scantlings,  about  eight  or  nine 
inches  in  breadth,  which  are  inclined  diagonally  to  each 
other  at  an  jwigle  of  rather  more  than  45°,  like  the  laths 
which  compose  a  piece  of  trellis-work,  and  fastened 
together  by  treenails  of  hard  wood  at  every  point  where 
tiie  planks  cross  each  other. 

Tii'buliite,  Tu  bul ;if  oil.  a.  Furnished  with  a  tube. 

Tiibula'tion*  n.  Construction  of  a  tube. 

Tiibiilibraiiobia'ta,  n.pl.  ( Zobl .)  An  order  of 
hermaphrodite  gasteropodous  molluscs, comprehending 
those  which  have  the  shell  in  the  form  of  a  more  or  less 
irregular  tube  in  which  the  branchiae  are  lodged.  < 

Tubu  liform,  a.  [Lat.  tubulus ,  and  forma,  shape.] 
Like  a  small  tube  in  form  or  shape. 

Ttl'blllose,  Tu'bulous,  a.  |  Fr.  tubuleux.]  Longi¬ 
tudinally  hollow;  having  the  form  of  a  tube.  —  Con¬ 
taining  small  tubes;  as,  a tubulous  compound  flower. — 
(Hot.)  Characterized  by  a  campaiiiform  border,  with  re¬ 
flex  segments,  springing  from  a  tube;  —  said  of  a  floret. 

Tu'biaiiirc,  n.  (Cheni.)  A  kind  of  tubular  opening  in 
a  retort* 

Tara  no,  in  Brazil,  a  town  of  the  prov.  of  Bahia,  8  in. 
from  Itapicuru;  pop.  abt.  2,0l>0. 

Tuck,  v.  a.  [Sw.  tocka ,  to  contract,  to  draw  towards 
one.]  To  gather  into  a  narrower  compass;  to  press  in 
or  together;  to  fold  under;  to  gather  up  ;  as,  to  tuck  up 
an  article  of  dress.  —  To  iuclose  by  pushing  bed-clothes 
close  around. 

— n.  A  rapier;  a  long,  narrow  sword.  —  An  horizontal 
plait  or  fold  made  in  a  garment  to  shorten  it ;  as,  to  take 
in  a  tuck. 

(Naut.)  That  part  of  a  ship  where  the  ends  of  the 
bottom  parts  are  brought  together  under  the  stern. 

Tuckalioe,  (tuk-a-ho',)  n.  [N.  Amer.  Iud.,  bread.] 
(Hot.)  See  Jatropha  and  Pachyma. 

Tuck  alioe.  in  New  Jersey,  a  creek  which  rises  in  the 
W.  border  of  Atlantic  co,  and  flows  S.K.  into  Great  Egg 
Harbor  Bay,  between  Atlantic  and  Cape  May  cos.  —  A 
post-village  of  Cape  May  co. ;  pop.  abt.  800. 

Tuck'alioe,  in  Virginia,  a  township  of  Henrico  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  3.339. 

Tuck'aboe  River,  in  Maryland,  rises  in  Queen  Anne 
co.,  anil  flowing  S.,  enters  the  Clioptank  ltiver  between 
Caroline  and  Talbot  cos. 

Ttiekasa'£'a,  iu  N.  Carolina, a.  village  of  Meckleuburg 
co.,  169  m.  VV.S.W.  of  Rakigh. 

Tiiek'awaw  Creek,  in  Georgia,  enters  the  Ocmulgee 
River  from  Pulaski  co. 

Tuek'er,  n.  [From  tuck.]  One  who,  or  that  which, 
tucks.  —  An  ornament  round  the  top  of  a  woman’s  cor¬ 
set  to  shade  the  bosom. 

Tucker,  St.  George,  an  American  lawyer  and  states¬ 
man,  B.  in  the  island  of  Bermuda,  1752,  and  sometimes 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  “The  American  Black- 
stone,”  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  independence  of 
the  U.  States,  and  bore  a  part  in  its  accomplishment, 
not  only  with  his  pen.  hut  with  his  sword.  D.  1828. 

Tuck  er,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  N.E.co.,  bordering  on  Mary¬ 
land;  area,  360  sq.  hi.  It  is  drained  by  Cheat  River. 
Surface,  hilly;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  St.  George.  Pop.  in 
1870,  1,907. 

Tucker's  Island,  or  Tucker’s  Beach,  in  New  Jersey, 
in  Little  Egg  Harbor  Bay. 

Tuck'ertou,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  and  port 
of  entry  of  Burlington  co.,  on  Little  Egg  Harbor  Bay, 
60  m.  S  S.E.  of  Trenton  ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Tuck'-uet,  ii.  A  small  net  used  to  take  out  fish  from 
a  larger  one.  —  Simmonds. 

Tuc'sou,  in  Arizona,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Pima  co., 
abt.  175  m.  S.S.E.  of  Prescott. 

Tiiciiiuaii,  or  San  Miguel  de  Tucoman,  (too-koo-man' ,) 
a  town  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  cap.  of  a  dept,  of  same 
name,  stands  in  a  pleasant  plain,  and  contains  some 
fine  churches  and  convents.  Its  principal  trade  is  in 
oxen  and  mules.  Here  the  independence  of  the  Plata 
provinces  was  first  promulgated,  and,  in  1816,  the  first 
congress  of  the  republic  was  held.  Lat.  26°  49'  S.,  Lou. 
61°  36'  W.  Pop.  10,000. 

Tudcla.  (too  da'la,)  a  city  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Q'leyles  and  the  Ebro,  55  m.  from 
Painpeluna ;  pop.  7,500. 

Tai'doa*.  the  name  of  one  of  the  royal  families  of  Eng¬ 
land  allied  to  the  race  of  Plantagenets.  The  line  em¬ 
braced  five  sovereigns,  and  commenced  in  14S5  with 
Iienrv  Tudor,  Karl  of  Richmond,  the  grandson  of  Sir 
Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh  knight  of  distinction,  by  his  wife, 
the  widow  of  Henry  V.,  and  who,  after  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  Field,  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  title 
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of  Henry  TIT. ;  from  him  the  crown  descended  to  his 
son  Henry  VIII.,  whose  son  Edward  VI.  succeeded,  and 
after  him  his  two  sisters  Marv  and  Elizabeth;  the  Tudor 
dynasty  expiring  with  the  death  of  the  latter  iu  1603, 
when  the  house  of  Stuart  succeeded. 

Tu  dor  Architcclure.  That  style  of  architecture 
which  prevailed  in  England  during  the  Tudor  dv nasty. 
The  styles,  however,  to  which  this  term  is  applied  are 
many  aud  widely  different,  including  the  Late  Perpen¬ 
dicular  Gothic,  the  Mixed  or  Elizabethan  style,  in  which 
Italian  details  were  introduced  in  buildings  otherwise 
Gothic,  aud  the  Italian,  as  practised  by  Inigo  Jones  and 


Fig.  2534.  —  gateway  in  the  tudor  style. 

(Eud  of  the  15tb  ceutury.) 

his  contemporaries.  Some  writers  would  divide  the 
stylo  thus  denominated  into  early  and  late  Tudor,  the 
former  term  including  the  Late  Perpendicular  style,  in 
which  ornamental  details  were  profusely  introduced; 
while  the  latter  is  applied  to  those  in  which  Italian 
details  are  introduced,  and  which  are  otherwise  distin¬ 
guished  as  Elizabethan.  Among  the  most  striking 
peculiarities  of  the  T.  A.  may  he  mentioned  the  gate¬ 
houses  (Fig.  2534);  the  numerous  turrets  and  chimneys; 
the  beautiful  bay  and  oriel  windows;  the  roofs,  ceilings, 
and  panelled  wainscot  round  the  internal  walls. 

Tuc'-iroii,  (-Vurn,)  n.  Same  as  Tuyere. 

— pi.  A  pair  of  blacksmith’s  tongs. 

Tuesday,  ( tuz'dp .)  n.  The  third  day  of  the  week,  was 
dedicated  by  the  Saxons  to  their  god  Tuisco,  respecting 
whose  attributes  little  is  known.  The  Romans  held  it 
sacred  to  Mars,  and  called  it  Dies  Martis. 

Tu' fa.  Tuff.  ii.  [It.  tufa,  porous  ground.]  (Min.)  A 
name  applied  to  certain  porous  loose  rocks,  sometimes 
consisting  chiefly  of  calcareous  matter  deposited  from 
water  containing  much  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution, 
and  sometimes  of  fine  powdery  volcanic  dust  cemented 
more  or  less  completely  by  the  infiltration  of  water, hut 
generally  loose  and  spongy.  This  dust  consists  of  ma¬ 
terial  erupted  from  volcanoes,  and  under  the  microscope 
has  sometimes  been  found  to  contain  large  quantities  of 
the  silicious  cases  of  infusoria.  The  first-named  variety 
is  called  calcareous  tufa,  the  last-named  volcanic  tufa 
or  tuff.  Volcanic  tufa  is  the  material  under  which 
Pompeii  was  buried.  Similar  materials  have  been  depos¬ 
ited  in  places  where  there  are  no  other  indications  of 
volcanic  action,  and  occur  among  rocks  of  all  ages.  Cal¬ 
careous  tufa,  when  consolidated,  passes  into  Travertine. 

Tuft,  n.  [Fr.  touffe. J  A  collection  of  small  things  in  a 
knot  or  bunch:  a  flexible  or  waving  cluster;  as,  a  tuft 
of  hair,  grass,  feathers,  flowers,  &c.  —  A  clump;  a  clus¬ 
ter;  a  group;  as,  a  tuft  of  trees. 

(Dot.)  A  head  of  flowers,  each  elevated  on  a  partial 
stalk,  and  all  combining  to  form  a  dense,  roundish  mass. 

— v.  a.  To  separate  or  divide  into  tufts.  —  To  furnish  or 
adorn  with  tufts. 

Tuft'ed.p.  a.  Adorned  with  a  tuft;  as,  a  tufted  cap. 
—  Growing  in  tufts  or  clusters;  as,  a  tufted  grove. 

Tuft'-li un ter,  n.  A  toady;  a  parasite;  a  hanger-on. 

Tuft'ou borough,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-town¬ 
ship  of  Carroll  co.,  45  in.  N.N.E.  of  Concord;  pop.  in 
1870,  949. 

Tuft'y,a.  Adorned  with  tufts;  growinginclusters;  bushy. 

Tug,*'’-  a  (i">P-  and  pp.  tugged,  (tugd.)  [A.  S.  teon, 
pret.  luge.]  To  drag  along  with  continued  or  persistent 
exertion:  to  haul  along;  to  pull,  drag,  or  draw  with 
great  effort ;  as,  to  tug  at  the  oar. 

— v.  n.  To  draw  or  pull  with  laborious  effort;  as,  to  tug 
against  the  stream.  —  To  labor;  to  strive;  to  struggle; 
to  contend. 

“  They  strenuously  tugged  for  their  liberty." — Howe. 

— n.  A  drawing  or  hauling  with  force ;  a  pull  with  strenu¬ 
ous  effort.  —  A  trace  or  drawing-strap  of  a  harness. 

(Naut.)  A  ship  used  for  the  purpose  of  towing  other 
vessels;  a  steam-tug,  q.  v. 

— pi.  (Mining.)  Hoops  of  iron  fastened  to  the  covers  to 
which  the  tackles  are  affixed. 

Tu'galo,  in  S.  Carolina ,  a  township  of  Oconee  co.;  pop. 
in  1870,  1,436. 

Tiiffaloo'  River,  rises  in  Jackson  co.,  N  Carolina , 
and  flowing  generally  S.E.,  unites  with  the  Kiovvee 
River  near  Andersonville,  S.  Carolina,  to  form  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  River. 

Tii'seiiclbuml.n.  [Ger.,  union  of  virtue.]  (Hist.)  A 
patriotic  association  formed  in  Prussia  after  the  Treaty 
of  Tilsit  iu  1807.  Its  object  was  to  prepare  the  people 
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of  that  country,  by  moral  instruction  and  discipline,  for 
better  times.  It  was  abolished  at  the  instigation  of  tlx 
French  ;  but  its  spirit  survived,  and  it  had  great  effect 
in  promoting  the  national  war  against  Napoleon  in  1813. 

Tug'g  or,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  tugs. 

Tug^ing-ly,  «<7r.  With  laborious  drawing  or  pulling. 

Tii^'-lron,  (-Vurn,)  n.  An  iron  on  the  shaft  of  a 
wagon,  to  which  a  tug  or  trace  may  be  attached  or 
made  fast. 

Tuition,  (-ish'un,)  n.  [Sp.  tuicion ;  Lat.  tuitio.]  In¬ 
struction;  teaching;  act  or  business  of  conveying  or 
imparting  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  learn¬ 
ing  ;  schooling.  —  Price,  payment,  or  compeusatiou 
charged  or  paid  for  instruction. 

Tiii'tionul,  Tui'tionary,  a.  Relating  to  tuition. 

Tula,  or  Toula,  (too' la,)  a  town  of  Russia,  cap.  of  govt, 
of  same  name,  stands  at  the  confluence  of  theTulitza 
and  the  Upa,  106  m.  from  Moscow.  It  was  founded  in 
1509,  ami  is  the  seat  of  the  imperial  manufactory  of 
arms,  established  by  Peter  I.  in  1712.  Fop.  60,000. 

Tu'la,  or  Montezumx,  a  river  of  Mexico,  falls  into  the 
Tampico  River  near  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
after  a  N.E.  courso  of  200  m. 

Tula,  a  town  of  Mexico,  40  in.  N.N.W.  of  Mexico  city. 

Tnla»iuetal,  n.  [From  Tula,  in  Russia.]  (Metall.) 
An  alloy  or  composition  of  silver,  lead,  and  copper. 

Tulare',  in  California,  a  S.E.  co.;  area,  12,000  sq.  m. 
Fivers.  Kern  and  King.  Lakes.  Kern  and  Tide.  Sur¬ 
face,  traversed  on  the  E.  by  the  Sierra  Nevada,  between 
which  and  the  Coast  Range  is  the  fertile  valley  of  San 
Joaquin.  Cap.  Visalia. 

Tu'le,  in  California,  a  lake  of  Tulare  co^abt.  40  m.  long 
and  22  m.  broad. 

Tu'lig>,  n.  [Fr.  tulipe;  I).  tulpe,  from  Turk,  tulban,  a 
turban.]  (Dot.)  The  common  name  of  Tulipa,  q.  e. 

Tu'l i pa,  n.  [Lat.J  (Dot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Liliacete.  The  species  are  few,  but  the  varieties  are 
endless,  and  are  the  beautiful  bulbous  plants  called 
Tulips.  In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  there  was 
quite  a  mania  for  cultivating  tulips  iu  the  Netherlands; 
and  most  extravagant  sums  were  given  for  bulbs  of  new 
varieties.  At  the  present  time,  Holland  supplies  Europe 
and  America  with  bulbs. 

Tiilipoma'uia,  n.  A  peculiar  mania,  or  enthusiastic 
passion,  for  the  acquisition  or  cultivation  of  tulips. 

Tulip-tree,  n.  (Dot.)  See  Liriodendron. 

Tiillalio'ina,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Coffee  co ^ 
70  iu  S.E.  of  Nashville. 

Tullamore',  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  King’s  co.,  and 
nearly  divided  in  two  portions  by  a  river  of  the  sumo 
name,  50  m.  from  Dubliu;  pop.  5,200. 

Tulle,  (te(r)l,)  a  town  of  France,  cap.  of  the  dept,  of 
Correze,  on  t lie  Correze,  45  m.  from  Limoges.  Manuf. 
Woollen  stuffs,  paper,  and  lace  (known  as  point  de  Tulle). 
Fop.  13,073. 

Til  I'l  us  Host  i'l  ius,  the  third  mythical  king  of  Rome, 
and  successor  of  Numa.  His  reign  was  a  series  of  wars 
with  Alba,  the  Veii,and  the  Sabines.  The  legend  of  the 
famous  combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatli  forms 
part  of  the  story  of  the  Alban  war. 

Tul'ly,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Lewis  co.,  192  m.  N.W. 
of  St.  Louis;  poj).  abt.  800. 

Tully,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Onondaga  co.,  20  m.  S.  of  Syracuse;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

Tully,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Marion  eo. ;  pop.  abt. 
1,(100. —  A  post-township  of  Van  Wert  co.;  pop. abt.  800. 

Tul'ly  town,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Bucks 
co.,  abt.  fi  ni.  S.W.  of  Trenton. 

Tul'ly  Valley,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Onon¬ 
daga  co.,  130  in.  W.  of  Albany. 

Tulnta'ro,  or  Tulmeko,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  50  miles 
W.Jj.  W.  of  Caracas;  pop.  abt.  9,000. 

Tul]tchocU'en.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  creek  which  rises 
in  Lebanon  co„Hiid  flowing  H.S.E..  enters  the  Schuylkill 
River  near  Reading.  —  A  pogt-towuship  of  Berks  co.,  20 
in.  S.W.  of  Pottsville;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Tu  III  lile,  ( lum'hl ,)  v.  n.  [A.  S.  tumbian ;  Fr.  tomber,  to 
fall,  from  It.  tombohire,  to  fall  topsy-turvy.]  To  roll, or 
roll  about  by  turning  from  one  side  to  tile  other;  as,  to 
tumble  and  toss  about  in  bed,  tumbling  waves,  Ac.  —  To 
fall  or  come  down  suddenly,  violently,  or  precipitately; 
to  roll  down  ;  as,  to  tumble  from  a  house-top.  —  To  play 
tricks  of  monntebankery  by  various  librations.  move¬ 
ments,  and  contortions  of  the  body ;  as,  to  tumble  for  a 
livelihood. 

To  tumble  home,  to  bend  inward,  as  a  ship’s  sides. 

_n.  a.  To  throw  by  chance  or  violence ;  to  precipitate,  or 
throw  down  or  headlong ;  to  cause  to  fall,  turn,  or  roll ; 
to  turn  over  or  throw  about  for  examination  or  search¬ 
ing; —sometimes  with  over  ;  as,  after  tumbling  over 
everything  lie  could  not  And  what  ho  wanted.  —  To 
rumple:  to  disturb;  to  throw  into  disarrangement  or 
disorder;  as,  to  tumble  bed-clothes. 

To  tumble  down,  to  throw  or  fling  down  negligently.— 
To  tumble  out,  to  throw  or  roll  out ;  as,  to  tumble  one’s 
self  out  of  bed,  to  tumble  out  baggage  from  a  railroad  car. 

— n.  A  fall ;  a  rolling  over ;  act  of  tumbling. 

Tum'bler,n.  One  who  tumbles;  —  also,  one  who  makes 
somersaults,  or  performs  tricks  of  inountebankery .  —  A 
largo  drinking-glass  of  a  cylindrical  form,  or  of  the  form 
of  the  frustum  of  an  inverted  cone ;  —  so  named  because 
originally  it  was  made  with  a  pointed  bottom,  and  could 
not,  therefore,  be  set  on  end  without  tumbling  or  fall- 

jng’over. _ Also,  the  contents  of  sucli  a  glass;  as,  mix 

me  a  tumbler  of  punch.  —  A  sort  of  dog,  so  called  from 
his  practice  of  tumbling  before  he  attacks  his  game. — 
A  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  which  is  accustomed 
to  tumble  or  turn  over  during  its  flight. 

Tinn'blerful,  n. ;  pi.  Tumblerfuls.  So  much  as  a 
tumbler  will  hold. 

Tum'bling'-biiy,  n.  A  weir  in  a  canal  or  water-course. 
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Tum  brel,  Tumbril,  n.  [Fr.  tombereau,  a  dung- 
cart.]  A  dung  cart.  —  A  cucking-stool  for  scolds.  —  A 
sort  of  low  carriage  with  two  wheels. 

— In  England,  a  wicker  cage  for  holding  hay  for  sheep,  etc. 

(Mil.)  A  two-wheeled  covered  cart,  used  lor  amuni- 
tion,  miners’  and  pioneers’  tools,  Ac. 

Tumefaction,  (-fdk'shun,) n.  [Fr. ;  see  Tumefy.]  Act 
or  process  of  swelling,  or  rising  into  a  tumor. — A  swell¬ 
ing  ;  a  tumor. 

Tu'inefy,  v.  a.  [Fr.  tumcfier,  from  Lat.  tumeo ,  to  swell, 
and  J'acio ,  to  make.J  To  swell,  or  cause  to  swell ;  as, 
tumefied  language. 

— v.  n.  To  swell ;  to  rise  in  a  tumor;  as,  a  tumefied  joint. 

Tii'mitl,  a.  [Fr.  tumide ;  Lat.  tumidus ,  from  tume.o ,  to 
swell.]  Protuberant;  bulging;  rising  above  the  sur¬ 
face  or  level ;  as,  tumid  hills.  (MiUon.)  —  Being  swelled, 
enlarged,  or  distended;  as  .tumid  tlesh.  —  Puffy;  pom¬ 
pous;  bombastic;  turgid;  euphuistic;  swelling  or  in¬ 
flated  in  sound,  sense,  or  substance;  as,  a  tumid  style 
of  diction. 

Tiiiiiiirity,  Tu  midness,  n.  [L.  Lat.  tumiditas.] 
State  of  being  swelled,  distended,  dilated,  or  putted  up  ; 
turgidity. 

Tu  midly ,  ado.  In  a  swelling  or  inflated  manner. 

Tii'mor,  n.  [Lat.,  from  tume.o ,  to  swell. J  ( Surg .)  In 
its  widest  acceptation,  a  swelling  of  any  kind  on  any 
part  of  the  body  ;  but  usually  restricted  to  a  swelling  of 
a  permanent  nature,  while  such  as  arise  from  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  disappear  along  with  the  cause,  are  usually 
known  as  tumefactions.  T.  are  commonly  distinguished 
into  sarcomatous,  or  such  as  are  firm  and  of  a  fleshy  con¬ 
sistence;  and  encysted ,  consisting  of  a  sac  containing 
matter  more  or  less  pulpy  or  fluid.  Of  each  of  these, 
surgeons  distinguish  several  kinds. 

Tumored9(ta'mml,)  a.  Distended  ;  swollen  ;  inflated. 

Tump,  o.  a.  [W.  ttvmp ,  a  hillock.]  To  lay  or  form  a 
mass  of  earth  round  a  plant.  —  To  draw  or  drag,  as  an 
animal  after  it  has  beeu  slaughtered.  (Local,  U.  States.) 

Tuuip'-liiie,  n.  A  band  or  strap  fastened  across  a 
man’s  forehead  to  aid  in  his  carrying  a  pack  on  his  back. 
(Local,  U.  States.) 

Tum'-tum,  n.  A  West  Indian  dish  of  boiled  plantain 
beaten  to  a  jelly. 

Tii'muliir,  a.  [From  Lat.  tumulus,  a  heap.]  Formed 
in  a  heap  ;  being  in,  or  consisting  of,  a  heap  or  hillock. 

Tli'imilt,  n.  [Fr.  lumulte,  from  Lat.  tumultus  ]  Violent 
agitation  or  commotion,  with  confusion  of  sounds;  as, 
“What  tumult's  in  the  heavens?”  (Shales.)  —  Commo¬ 
tion,  agitation,  or  disturbance  of  a  multitude,  usually 
attended  with  great  noise,  uproar,  and  confusion  of 
voices;  popular  ferment  or  turbulence. —  High  excite¬ 
ment;  perturbation;  bustle:  stir;  irregular  or  dis¬ 
ordered  motion  ;  as,  the  tumult  of  the  passions. 

Tumultuary.'  Tumultuous;  disorderly  ; confused  ; 
attended  by  riot ;  as,  tumultuary  agitation.  —  Hestless; 
unquiet;  perturbed;  as,  “  Men  without  religion  live 
always  in  a  tumultuary  state.”  —  Atterbury. 

Turn  til  t  iiou*,  a.  [ b'v.tumultueux .]  Full  of  tumult, 
bustle,  or  confusion;  attended  by  riot  or  tumult;  dis¬ 
orderly  ;  as.  a  tumultuous  flight. —  Noisy  ;  confused  ;  ir¬ 
regular;  full  of  boisterousness  or  agitation:  as,  a 
tumultuous  meeting.  —  Disturbed  ;  violently  worked  or 
moved.  —  Turbulent;  violent;  tending  to  seditiou  ;  as, 
a  tumultuous  appeal  to  the  mob. 

Tumult/ uoaisly,  adv.  In  a  disorderly  manner;  with 
tumult  or  turbulence. 

Tmiatilt'tiousiiess,  n.  State  of  being  tumultuous. 

Tumulus,  it. ;  jd.  Tumuli.  [Lat.,  from  tumeo,  to  be 
swollen.]  (Archtvol.)  A  barrow,  or  artificial  mound  of 
earth,  often  covering  an  ancient  tomb  or  sepulchre.  The 
practice  of  rearing  mounds  of  earth  and  stone  over  the 
resting-place  of  the  dead  may  be  traced  to  remote  an¬ 
tiquity.  It  had  doubtless  its  origin  in  the  heaps  of  earth 
displaced  by  interment,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  warrior  or  chief,  it  became  the  practice  to  raise 
into  the  si/.e  and  form  of  the  barrow,  or  T.,  which  is  found 
all  over  northern  Europe,  from  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 1 
land  to  Upsala  in  Sweden, and  the  steppesof  the  Ukraine. 
Sepulchral  mounds  of  some  sort  seem,  indeed,  to  have 
been  erected  among  all  the  nations  of  Asia  as  well  as  of 
Europe,  and  they  are  found  in  numbers  in  Central 
America.  Some  of  the  larger  T.,  barrow's,  are  but 
partially  artificial;  natural  mounds  having  been  added 
to,  or  shaped  into,  the  form  which  it  was  wished  that 
they  should  take. 

Tim,  n.  [Fr.  tonne,  tonneau,  a  cask.]  A  large  cask  ;  an 
oblong  vessel  bulging  in  the  middle,  like  a  pipe, 
puncheon,  or  hogshead,  girt  with  hoops,  and  used  for 
stowing  various  kinds  of  merchandise  for  convenience  of 
carriage,  as  brandy,  oil,  sugar,  skins,  Ac.  —  In  England, 
a  liquid  measure  of  capacity,  containing  252  gallons,  or 
4  hogsheads.  —  A  proverbial  term  for  a  large  quantity. 
— Also,  a  contemptuous  appellation  given  to  a  drunkard. 

(Com.)  Same  as  Ton,  7.  v. 

— v.  a.  To  put  into  tuns  or  casks ;  as,  to  tun  wine  or  oil. 

T11 11  able,  ( tun'a-bl ,)  a.  That  may  be  tuned  or  put  in 
tune;  —  hence,  harmonious;  melodious;  musical. 

Tiuh'siDIc'IICks,  n.  Quality  of  being  tunable. 

Tuu'ubly,  ado.  In  a  tunable  or  musical  manner. 

Tnimiiia^ii'oiit,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of 
McKean  co.,  220  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Tiiu'-bcllied,  a.  [Tun  and  belly.]  Having  a  belly 
shaped  like  a  tun;  —  hence,  big-bellied. 

Tunbridge,  (tun'brij,)  a  town  of  England,  co.  of 
Kent,  on  the  river  Tun,  28  m.  from  London.  Manuf. 
Toys  and  pottery.  Pop.  5,000. 

TuiTbridge,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  De  Witt  co.; 
pop.  1,105 

Tunbridge,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Orange 
co.,  28  m.  S.K.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  abt.  1,900. 

Tuu'bridg'e  Well*,  a  town  of  Eugl&ud,  co.  of  Kent, 


within  5  or  6  m.  from  the  town  of  Tunbridge.  Manuf. 
Toys  and  leather; —  but  its  importance  is  derived  from 
the  mineral  waters  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  12,000. 

Tune.  n.  [Fr.  ton ;  Lat.  tonus= Gr.  tonos,  a  note  of  the 
voice.]  Sound ;  note. 

(Mus.)  A  short  air  or  melody;  a  series  of  musical 
notes  in  some  particular  measure,  and  consisting  of  a 
single  series,  for  one  voice  or  instrument,  the  effect  of 
which  is  melody ;  or,  a  union  of  two  or  more  series  or 
parts  to  be  sung  or  played  in  concert,  the  effect  ol  which 
is  harmony ;  as,  a  lively  tune,  a  psalm  tune,  Ac.  —  Cor¬ 
rect  intonation  in  singing  or  playing;  state  of  giving 
the  proper  application  of  sounds;  harmonious  sym¬ 
pathy  or  accordance;  concert  of  the  parts  of  an  instru¬ 
ment  with  reference  to  the  adjustment  of  due  harmony ; 
as,  that  pianoforte  is  out  of  tune.  —  Hence,  by  analogy, 
proper  state  for  use  or  application ;  right  disposition  or 
tendency;  order;  concord;  fit  temper  or  humor;  har¬ 
mony  of  parts ;  as,  he  is  not  in  good  tuns,  for  his  work. 

— v.  a.  To  put  in  tune;  to  harmonize;  to  put  into  a  state 
adapted  to  produce  the  proper  sounds;  ns.  to  tune  a 
violin.  —  Hence,  to  place  in  proper  or  suitable  order  or 
disposition.  —  To  attune  ;  to  adapt  in  style  of  music  ;  to 
give  tone  to. — To  sing  melodiously  or  harmoniously. 

— v.  11.  To  form  accordant  musical  sounds.  —  To  hum;  to 
sing  without  articulating  words. 

TuueTul.  a.  Harmonious;  melodious;  musical. 

TuueTully,  ado.  In  a  tuneful, or  melodious  manner. 

Timeless,  a.  Destitute  of  tune  or  melody. 

Tuner,  n.  One  who  tunes;  specifically,  one  whose 
business  is  to  put  musical  instruments  in  proper  tune. 

Tiing  Htate,  'i.  [Fr.J  ( Chem .)  See  Tungsten*. 

Tung  sten,  n.  [Sw.  and  Dan.  tung,  heavy,  and  sten, 
stone.]  (Chem.)  T.  is  a  metal  found  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  in  the  form  of  an  acid  in  Scheelite  or  tungstate  of 
lime,  and  Wolfram ,  a  tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese. 
The  metal  itself,  which  is  of  an  iron-gray  color,  is  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  tungstate  of  lime  by  a  process  interest¬ 
ing  only  to  the  scientific  chemist.  Its  alloys  are  unim¬ 
portant.  Steel  containing  T.  is  said  to  have  remarkable 
properties,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  they  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  this  metal.  It  forms  two  oxides,  a 
binoxide  ( WOj).  a  heavy  black  powder,  and  the  teroxide, 
or  Tungstic  acid  (WO3),  its  only  important  compound. 
This  acid  is  readily  procured  in  an  impure  condition, 
by  heating  scheelite  or  wolfram  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  dissolves  the  metals,  leaving  the  tungstic  acid 
behind  as  an  iusoluble  residue.  The  anhydrous  acid  is 
of  a  beautiful  lemon-yellow  color,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  with  which  it 
forms  soluble  salts.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
tungstate  of  soda,  used  as  an  antitlammable  agent  in 
starch.  If  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  a  mixture  of 
tungstate  of  soda  and  glue,  a  compound  of  tungstic  acid 
jjue  isohtained  which  at  30®  to40°is  so  elastic  as  to  admit 
of  being drawu  out  into  very  thin  sheets.  On  cooling,  this 
mass  becomes  solid  and  brittle,  but  on  being  heated  it 
becomes  again  soft  and  plastic.  This  material  has  been 
successfully  employed,  instead  of  albumen,  in  calico 
printing,  in  order  to  fix  the  aniline  colors  upon  cotton; 
the  further  applications  of  this  substance  are  as  tannin, 
but  the  resulting  leather  becomes  as  hard  and  stiff  as  a 
plank  of  wood.  The  preparation  is  recommeuded  as  a 
lute  or  cement.  The  tungstate  of  lead  appears  to  offer 
decided  advantages  as  a  white  pigment;  in  fact,  if  tung¬ 
stic  acid  could  l>e  procured  in  sufficient  quantities,  we 
should  have  a  number  of  valuable  pigments  from  this 
source.  The  compounds  of  this  metal,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  poisonous ;  they  resemble  those  of  molybdenum 
very  closely,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  atomic 
number  and  specific  gravity  of  T.  are  nearly  double 
those  of  molybdenum.  —  At.  weight  92.  spec.  grao.  7*3  ; 
Symbol  W  (from  the  Latin  name  Wolframium ,  derived 
from  the  mineral  Wolfram,  in  which  T.  was  first  found). 

Tting'stic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Tungsten. 

Tuiigiira^ua,  (t.oon-goo-ra'gwa,)  a  volcano  of  Ecuador, 
16,424  ft.  high  ;  Lat.  1°  29'  S.,  Lon.  79°  20'  VV. 

Til  ile  u  ses,  a  wandering  native  race  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
who  cover  nearly  the  whole  S.E.  portion  of  that  vast 
territory.  They  are  first  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yenisei,  whence  they  extend  all  the  way  eastward  to 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 

TtTniC,  n.  [Fr.  tunique,  from  Lat.  tunica.]  (Antiq.)  A 
garment  worn  by  the  Romans  of  both  sexes  under  the 
toga  and  next  to  the  skin.  It  was  generally  of  wool  of 
a  white  color,  and  reached  below  the  knee. 

(Eccl.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  long  white 
under-garment  worn  by  the  clergy  when  officiating. 

—A  garment  formerly  worn  under  a  coat  of  mail ;  hence, 
among  the  moderns,  a  loose-fitting  jacket  or  body-coat; 
as,  a  soldier’s  tunic,  a  boy’s  tunic. 

(Bot.)  An  integument, 
as  of  a  seed. 

(Anat.)  A  membrane  that 
covers  or  composes  some 
part  or  organ;  as,  the  tunic 
of  the  eye. 

Tu'uica,  in  Mississippi,  a 
N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Mississippi;  area,  750  sq. 
in.  liivers.  Coldwater  and 
Tunica.  Surface. ,  flat;  soil , 
generally  fertile.  Cap.  Aus¬ 
tin.  Pop.  abt.  5,000. 

Tun  scat  a.  n.  pi.  (Zobl.) 

An  ord.  of  acephalous  mol¬ 
luscs,  comprehending  those 
in  which  the  exterior  cover¬ 
ing  is  uncalcirted,  soft,  and 
elastic,  as  in  Boltenia  pe- 
dunculata,  (Fig.  2535.)  It 
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BOLTENIA  PEDUNCULATA. 
(Reduocd  to  1-lSth  of  its  size.) 


is  equivalent  to  the  Ascidians  of  Savigny,  and  ths 
Acephale.s  sans  Coquilles  of  Cuvier. 

Tu  nicate,  Tu'nicateil,  a.  [Fr.  tunique,  from  Lat. 
tunicare. J  Covered  with  a  tunic;  coated  with  layers;  as, 
a  tunicated  tuber. 

Tuiiiclc.  (tu'm-kl,)  n.  [Lat.  tunicula ,  dim.  of  tunica.] 
A  tunic,  integument,  or  natural  covering;  as,  distinct 
plants  under  one  common  tunicle. 

Tiici  iii;;.  n.  (Mus.)  The  art  of  adjusting  the  several 
sounds  of  a  musical  instrument,  so  as  to  produce  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  cor  reel  scale,  as  well  as  that  of  mak¬ 
ing  two  or  more  instruments  agree  with  each  other,  and 
thus  enable  them  to  be  played  in  concert.  All  instru¬ 
ments  are  liable  to  change  their  tone;  this,  however, 
in  some,  such  as  the  horn,  flute.  Ac.,  is  of  little  impor¬ 
tance,  as  all  the  parts,  if  changed  at  all,  change  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  whole  effect  of  temperature  can  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  lengthening  the  pipe  of  which  the  instrument 
consists.  Others,  however,  as  violins,  harps,  drums,  Ac., 
require  T.  every  time  they  are  placed  ;  thus  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  performer  to  understand  the  art  of  T.  him¬ 
self.  Organs,  harmoniums,  pianofortes,  are  extremely 
liable  to  alter  their  tone;  wet,  cold,  heat,  removing 
from  one  room  to  another,  all  these  causes  will  tend  to 
put  them  out  of  tune,  more  especially  the  latter  instru¬ 
ment;  and  even  if  exposed  to  none  of  these  evils,  they 
will  require  T.  at  certain  intervals,  owing  to  the  various 
parts  being  unconnected  and  subject  to  separate  acci¬ 
dent  and  unequal  wear. 

Tuil'ing-fork,  n.  (Mus.)  A  steel  instrument  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  handle  and  two  prongs,  which,  when  struck 
against  the  table,  or  some  hard  substance,  produces  a 
certain  fixed  note,  by  which  the  pitch  of  voices  or  in¬ 
struments  Is  determined.  There  are  forks  of  various 
tones,  but  the  A  and  C  forks  are  most  commonly  used. 

Tm»  iii^-lftummor.  Til li'ing-key,  n.  (Mus.)  An 
implement  for  tuning  pianofortes 

Tu  nis,  a  kingdom  or  regency  of  N.  Africa,  is  a  nominal 
dependency  of  the  Turkish  empire,  principally  between 
Lat.  33°  and  37°  N.,  Lon.  9° and  11°  E. ;  having  S.E.  the 
regency  of  Tripoli,  N.W.  Algeria,  S.  and  W.  the  Desert  of 
Sahara,  and  N.  and  E.  the  Mediterranean;  area,  roughly 
estimated  at  50,000  sq.  in.  On  the  eastern  coast  are 
those  deep  indentations  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Gibes,  or 
Little  Syrtis,  and  the  Gulf  of  liaimnamet;  and  011  the 
N.,  the  Gulf  of  T.  and  Bizerta.  The  N.  portion  of  the 
country  is  mountainous  and  hilly,  but  all  the  8.  part  is 
a  plain  or  level,  and  still  (as  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
when  it  formed  one  of  their  granaries)  extremely  fertile. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Majerdali,  which, after  a  course 
of  140  m.,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  T.  The  minerals  are  silver, 
copper,  lead,  quicksilver,  and  salt  The  vegetable  pro¬ 
ducts  are  wheat,  maize,  barley,  millet,  olives,  dates, 
grapes,  tobacco,  hemp,  indigo,  cotton,  senna,  and  opium. 
Buffaloes,  sheep,  camels,  horses,  and  oxen  constitute  the 
chief  domestic  animals;  while  the  lion,  panther,  ounce, 
lynx,  wild  boar,  wolf,  and  bison  comprise  the  princi¬ 
pal  wild  ones,  or  the  carnivora.  The  commerce  of 
T.  is  larger  than  that  of  all  the  other  Barbary  states, 
the  exports  and  manufactures  consisting  of  soap,  mo¬ 
rocco  leather,  shawls,  red  skull-cap-  nr  the  fez;  these, 
with  wheat,  wax,  olives,  dates,  hides,  alfa  grass,  and 
feathers,  comprise  the  chief  items  of  export  and  trade. 
The  Bey  of  T.,  though  nominally  the  viceroy  of  the  Pill- 
bin,  is  virtually  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  and  the 
authority  with  whom  all  European  states  directly  treat 
in  their  commercial  relations  with  T  ;  his  power  is  des¬ 
potic,  the  Divan  merely  confirming  what  he  decides  to 
propose.  The  religion  of  the  people  is  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan,  though  the  Tunisians  are  very  tolerant  in  matters 
of  faith.  The  chief  towns  are  Tunis,  tiie  cap.,  Kairwan, 
Susa,  Hammamet,  Bizerta,  llax,  Cabes,  Monastes,  and 
Beja. — This  region,  which  in  antiquity  was  the  centre 
of  the  Carthaginian  dominions,  remained  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Romans  from  the  destruction  of  Carthage 
to  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  wheu  the  Vandals 
settled  themselves  in  Africa.  In  690  it  became  subject 
to  the  Caliphs;  conquered  by  Barbarossa  in  1534,  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  in  1537,  taken  anew  in  1570  by  the 
Turks,  it  has  only  regained  independence  by  the  gra¬ 
dual  decline  of  that  empire.  Pop.  est.  at  1,500,000. 

Tunis,  the  capital  of  the  above  state,  and  one  of  the  chief 
cities  in  northern  Africa,  is  situated  on  the  western 
side  of  the  gulf  of  that  name,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  Lake  Tunis,  and  lies  in  Lat.  36°  48'  N.,  Lon.  10°  16' 
2"  E.,  abt.  3  m.  S.W.  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Car¬ 
thage.  The  whole  city  is  enclosed  by  a  high  wall,  and 
on  .all  the  eminences  without  the  walls  are  erected  out¬ 
works  or  forts.  The  citadel,  the  Bey’s  summer  pal¬ 
ace, —  the  latter  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town, — the 
bazaars,  mosques,  and  Italian  theatre,  are  the  chief  ob¬ 
jects  of  notice.  Manuf.  Cotton  and  woollen  fabrics, 
fez  caps,  embroidery,  and  gold  lsce.  Its  pop.,  larger, 
perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  African  city,  Cairo  ex¬ 
cepted,  is  about  125,000,  of  whom  about  30,000  are  Jews. 
Exports,  1874,  $5,548,084. 

Tunis,  (Bay  of,)  a  deep  indentation  of  the  Mediterranean, 
comprehending  a  coast  of  120  m.,  in  the  most  interior 
part  of  which  is  the  city  of  Tunis.  It  lies  betweeu  capes 
Bon  and  Farina,  and  its  entrance  is  45  m.  wide. 

TuiTJa,  in  the  U.  8.  of  Colombia,  a  town  of  the  dept,  of 
Boyaca,  70  m.  N.N.E.  of  Bogota;  pop.  abt.  8,000. 

Tiiuk^rs,  or  Dunkers,  a  religions  denomination  found¬ 
ed  in  1708,  in  Pchwartzenau,  Germany.  The  name  T. 
(from  the  German  tunken,  to  dip)  was  originally  given 
them  as  a  nickname  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Men- 
nonites.  They  are  also  called  Tumblers  from  their  mode 
of  baptism,  which  is  by  putting  the  person  while  kneel¬ 
ing  head  first  under  water,  so  that  the  motion  resem¬ 
bles  the  act  of  tumbling.  They  are  also  called  German 
Baptists ,  while  they  themselves  take  the  name  of  Bre- 
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thren,  in  accordance  with  Matt .  xxiif.  8:  “  All  yo  are 
brethren.”  Between  1719  and  1729  they  all  emigrated 
to  America,  to  which  country  the  denomination  has  since 
been  confined.  They  have  dispersed  themselves  through 
almost  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  are  most  numerous 
in  Pennsylvania,  .Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Indi¬ 
ana.  Their  church  government  is  uearly  the  same  as 
that  of  other  Baptists,  except  in  the  choosing  of  their 
ministers.  From  the  7*.,  us  a  sect,  must  he  distinguish¬ 
ed  the  Seventh- Day  T.,  also  called  the  German  Seventh - 
Day  Baptists.  They  were  established  by  Conrad  Beis- 
sel.  a  native  of  Germany,  who  separated  himself  from 
the  T  society  at  Muhlbaeh  ( Mill  Creek),  in  Lancaster 
co  .  Pa.,  and  went  to  a  hermitage  on  the  banks  of  the 
Coral ico,  where  he  wasjoined  by  many  of  the  society  from 
Mill  Creek,  who  settled  around  him  in  isolated  cottages. 
In  1733  a  monastic  society  was  established,  constituting, 
with  the  buildings  subsequently  erected  by  the  com¬ 
munity.  the  irregular  inclosed  village  of  Kphrata.  The 
habit  of  the  Capuchins  or  White  Friars  was  adopted  by 
both  the  brethren  and  sisters.  Monastic  names  were 
given  to  all  who  entered  the  cloister.  In  1740  there 
were  36  single  brethren  in  the  cloister  and  do  sisters, 
and  at  one  time  the  society,  including  the  members  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  neighborhood,  numbered  uearly  300.  Alter 
1777  the  society  at  Kphrata  began  to  decline,  and  of  the] 
peculiar  features  of  the  early  Seventh-Day  T.  few  traces 
are  now  to  be  found  there.  Their  principal  settlement 
is  now  at  Suowhill,  on  Antietaiu  Creek,  in  Frauklin  co., 
Pa.  See  Biptists. 

Tii ii klia ii  Block,  in  lVnnxylvania ,  a  creek  which 
Bows  into  the  N.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  at  Tunk- 
liauiiock.  —  A  post-borough,  cap.  of  Wyoming  co.,  20  m. 
N.W.  of  Scranton;  pop.  abt.  2,000.  —  A  mouutaiu  iu  the 
N  K.  of  Wyoming  co. 

Tn  ii'na^is  n  An  inelegant  orthography  of  ToNNAOE.g.e. 

Tunnel,  n.  f  Fr.  tonnelle .  dim.  of  tonne ,  a  ton.]  A  fun¬ 
nel  ;  a  tun-dish. —  The  opening  in  a  chimney  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  smoke;  aline;  a  funnel;  asmoke-stack. 

(Civ.  Engin.)  A  tubular  opening,  or  an  arched  sub¬ 
terranean  passage  cut  through  a  hill,  a  mountain,  a 
rock,  an  eminence,  or  under  a  river  or  town,  to  carry 
a  canal,  road,  railway,  »fco  ,  iu  an  advantageous  and 
straight  course.  The  construction  of  T  is  by  no  means 
of  recent  origin,  although  it  is  only  of  late  that  tlu*y 
have  become  common.  The  outlet  for  the  Lake  Copais 
iu  Boeotia  is  one  of  the  oldest  monuments  of  the  labor 
of  man.  The  great  T.  in  Samos,  which  was  seven  sta¬ 
dia  long,  was  driven  through  a  mountain  900  ft.  high,  for 
the  purpose  of  serving  as  the  bed  of  a  channel  to  convey 
water  from  a  natural  source  to  the  city  of  Samos.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  works  of  this  kind  in  modern 
times  is  the  T.  carried  under  the  Thames,  to  connect  the 
lower  parts  of  London,  lying  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
with  one  another  by  a  convenient  roadway,  without  in¬ 
volving  tin*  necessity  of  building  a  bridge,  which  in  that 
spot  would  interfere  with  the  navigation  of  the  river. 
Its  total  length,  between  the  shafts.  is  1,200  feet;  its 
total  cost  was $-,273,570;  and  it  was  opened  to  the  public 
iu  1843.  Tunnels  of  much  greater  length  and  difficulty 
have,  however,  since  been  constructed.  The  most  re- 
markalde  of  tli**s«*,  and  one  of  th»*  greatest  achievements 
of  modern  engineering,  is  the  T.  through  Mont  Cenis. 
as  it  is  usually  called,  although  it  is,  in  fact,  several 
miles  from  that  pass,  passing  under  Mont  Trejus,  a 
mile  below  tin*  top  of  the  mountain.  This  71,  which 
connects  the  French  and  Italian  system  of  railroads,  is 
7*4  mi  long,  through  rock.  At  M'aLme,  on  the  French 


Etg.  2536.  —  tunnel  in  Switzerland. 

(On  the  road  from  Brunnen  to  Fluelen.) 
side,  it  is  25  feet  3%  inches  wide  at  the  base,  and  26  feet 
2%  inches  wide  at  the  broadest  part,  by  24  feet  7  inches 
high,  the  arch  being  a  semicircle  nearly.  At  Bardon- 
neclie,  on  tin*  Italian  side,  tin*  height  is  increased  11% 
inches.  At  the.  French  end,  tin*  T.  is  lined  with  stone, 
and  at  the  Italian  end.  the  sides  are  of  stone,  and  the 
arch  of  brick.  From  the  French  end  to  the  middle,  the 
gradient  is  1  in  45%.  The  other  end  slopes  from  the 
centre  downward  with  a  declivity  of  1  in  2,000,  to  en¬ 
able  the  water  to  run  off.  The  tunnelling  was  effected 
by  blasting  the  rock  with  gunpowder,  but  the  holes  in 


which  the  gunpowder  was  deposited  were  bored  by  a 
machine  driven  by  compressed  air,  which,  in  twenty 
minutes,  pierces  a  hole  1%  inch  in  diameter  and  3  feet 
deep,  which  would  have  taken  two  miners  two  hours  to 
bore.  This  magnificent  work  was  begun  about  1859, 
ami  the  last  diaphragm  in  the  middle  of  the  T.  was  l>ored 
on  Dec.  25, 1870.  Since  that  time  the  Iloosac  Mountain 
and  the  Mount  St.  Got  hard  have  been  tunnelled,  and 
the  piercing  of  the  Dover  Strait  nmy  also  become  a 
gigantic  reality.  The  St.  Gothard  T.  (p.  1103)  is  2  m. 
longer  than  the  Mt.  Cenis  (p.  1733);  it  lias  also  12  prin¬ 
cipal  and  52  subsidiary  7’.,  with  an  aggregate  length  of 
26  m.,  ami  64  bridges  and  viaducts:  its  total  cost  about 
$58,000,000;  its  elevation  above  the  sea  is  abt.  3,700  ft., 
and  it  connects  Germany  with  Italy  as  the  Mt.  Cenis 
does  Italy  with  Franco.  Fig.  2536  represents  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  tunnels,  situated  in  Switzerland,  on 
the  road  from  Brunnen  to  Fliielen,  at  a  great  height 
above  the  Lake  <>rUri.  on  the  slope  of  the  Axeu/luh ,  or 
Axenl»erg,  3.146  ft.  high.  See  IIoosac  Tunnel,  p.  1270. 

— v.  a.  To  construct  a  tunnel,  or  something  resembling 
a  tunnel. — To  catch  in  a  tftnncl-uet. 

Tn ii  iioI.  in  Ohio,  a  l\-V.,  cap.  of  Washington  co. 

'I'll ii'url  City,  in  Win.,  a  P.-V.  of  Monroe  co. 

Tuii'iirl-iiet.  n.  A  net  having  a  wide  mouth  at  one 
extremity,  and  a  narrow  one  at  tin*  other. 

Tuii'iirl-pit,  Tiiu'iicl-slitift,  »».  A  shaft  sunk 
from  the  surface  to  the  level  of  a  tunnel,  for  ventilation 

Tun  iielloii.  in  Wr.  Virginia,  a  P.-V.  of  Preston  co. 

Tim  ny.  n.  [Fr.  thon.\  (Zool.)  An  acanthopterygious 
fish,  lamily  Scombridte.  The  T.  of  Europe  has  been 
known  ami  celebrated  from  a  very  remote  time,  and  at 
present  forms  a  valuable  source  of  profit  to  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
plough  bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  the  Mackerel 
in  form,  it  is  a  fur  larger  and  stouter  fish,  acquiring 
sometimes  the  size  of  9  feet,  and  the  weight  of  500 
pounds.  The  flesh  is  considered  very  delicious,  though 
very  s*did  food,  as  firm  as  sturgeon,  but  of  a  finer  fla¬ 
vor.  The  American  T.,  or  Horse-mackerel  (7*.  secundtt- 
dor salts),  found  from  New  York  to  Nova  Scotia,  is  from 
9  to  12  feet  long,  and  attains  a  weight  of  1,000  pounds. 
It  is  not  liked  by  fishermen  on  account  of  its  injuring 
their  nets;  and  its  ficsti,  though  possessing  a  fine  mack¬ 
erel  taste,  is  rarely  used,  except  tor  mackerel  bait. 

Tn ii  stall,  a  town  of  England,  in  Staffordshire,  4  m. 
from  Newcastle- uuder-Ly ne.  Manuf.  Tiles  aud  pottery. 
Pop.  10.000. 

Tiuiiliigr'waiit,  or  Tuna,  in  New  York,  a  village  of 
Cattaraugus  co.,  of)  m.  S.E.  of  Dunkirk. 

Tniniyaii'*  a  river  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  dept,  of 
Mendoza,  flows  into  the  Guauacache  Lagoon,  after  a  N.E. 
course  of  200  m. ;  Lat.  34°  S  ,  Lon.  66°  30'  W. 

Tuoliim  no,  a  river  of  California ,  rises  iu  Tuolumne 
co  ,  and  flowing  S.W.,  enters  San  Joaquin  River  abt.  40 
iu.  S.E  of  Stockton. —  A  N.  central  co. ;  area,  2,000  sq. 
m.  Hirers.  Stanislaus,  and  Tuolumue,  and  t lie  middle 
fork  of  Stanislaus  River.  Surface,  mountainous  in  the 
E.,  and  level  and  fertile  in  the  W.  Min.  Gold.  Cap. 
Sonora.  P'>p.  in  1870,  8,171. —  A  post-town  of  Stanis¬ 
laus  co.,  on  the  Tuolumne  River,  7  in.  from  its  mouth  iu 
the  San  Joaquin. 

Tup,  n.  In  England,  a  ram;  a  male  sheep. 

Tup,  v.  n.  and  a.  [Ger.  tup  pen.  \  To  butt  with  the  head, 

I  as  a  ram.  —  To  cover  or  copulate,  as  a  ram. 

Tu'pelo,  n.  (B»t.)  The  common  name  of  Nyssa,  a 
genus  of  trees,  order  A langiaceae,  natives  of  N.  America, 
chiefly  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  U.  States;  having 
simple,  alternate  leaves,  mostly  entire;  greenish,  incon¬ 
spicuous  flowers  at 
tiie  extremity  of  long 
stalks;  the  fruit  a 
drupe.  N.  villosu  (Fig. 

2537)  attains  a  height 
of  60  to  70  feet.  It  is 
often  culled  Black 
Gum-tree.  N.  tomm- 
tosu,  the  Large  T.,  is  a 
lofty  and  beautiful 
tree,  remarkable  for 
the  extraordinary  en¬ 
largement  of  the  base 
of  the  trunk,  which  is 
sometimes  8  or  9  feet 
iu  diameter,  while  at 
no  great  height  the 
diameter  diminishes 
to  15  or  20  inches.  The  fruit  resembles  a  small  olive, 
and  is  preserved  in  the  same  way  by  the  French  settlers 
in  America.  N.  condicans  or  capitata,  the  Ogechee 
Lime  or  Sour  Gum-tree,  is  a  small  tree,  of  which  the 
fruit  is  very  acid,  and  is  used  like  that  of  the  lime.  The 
wood  of  all  the  species  is  soft,  that  of  the  Large  T.  re¬ 
markably  so. 

Tnpi'sa,  or  Tupi'za.  a  town  of  Bolivia,  140  m.  S.  of 
Cbuquisaca  ;  pop.  abt.  6,000. 

TiiiMinga  to  Mountain,  one  of  the  Chilian  Andes, 
45  ni.  E.  of  Santiago,  15.00(1  ft.  high;  Lat.  33°  10'  S. 

Turanian  Family  of  Iian«:nas:oH,(fw  rai'ne-hn.) 

( Philology .)  One  of  the  three  great  families  of  lan¬ 
guages  into  which  modern  philology  has  divided  all  tin* 
spoken  ami  dead  dialects  of  the  world.  I  he  term  i 
Turanian  is  used  in  opposition  to  Aryan,  and  refers  to  the 
nomadic  races  of  Asia  as  opposed  to  the  agricultural  or 
Aryan  races.  The  Turanian  group  of  languages  consists 
of  two  great  divisions,  the  northern  and  the  southern.  I 
Tin*  northern  comprises  five  sections  of  dialects,  the 
Tungtisic,  Mongolic,  Turkic,  Finnic,  and  Samoiedic.  1  he 
southern,  which  occupies  the  south  of  Asia,  comprises  the  J 
Tamul ic,  or  the  languages  of  the  Deccan  ;  the  Bhotija,  or 
the  dialects  of  Thibet  and  Bhootao ;  the  Taic,  or  the  dia- 1 
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lects  of  Siam  ;  and  the  Malaic,  or  the  Malay  and  Polyne¬ 
sian  dialects. 

Tur'lmii,  n.  [Fr. ;  Pers.  dulband ;  Turk,  tulban ;  Ilind., 
probably  from  surbund — sur,  the  head,  and  bund,  a  band¬ 
age.]  A  head-dress  worn  by  the  Orientals, consisting  of 
a  cap,  with  a  sash  of  flue  linen  or  tatletu  artfully  wound 
round  it  iu  plaits. 

— A  kind  of  head-dress  worn  by  ladies. 

(Conch.)  The  complete  set  of  whorls  belonging  toa  shell. 

Tur'bett,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Juniata  co., 
7  m.  S  \V.  of  Miffiiutown;  pop.  abt.  900. 

Turbid.  a.  [Lat.  turlndus,  from  turba,  uproar,  confu¬ 
sion.]  Muddy;  tout  with  extraneous  matter;  having 
the  lees  or  sediment  disturbed;  thick;  not  clear;  as, 
a  turbid  liquid. 

Turbi u'i<l;r.  (Zool.)  See  Supplement. 

Tu  rbhlnoss.  Tu  rpi<l'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of 

being  turbid;  umddiuess;  foulness. 

Tu rbiuaccotiM,  (-d'shus.)  a.  Pertaining  to  turf; 
having  the  characteristic  qualities  of  turf. 

Tui*'biiial«  n.  [From  Lat.  turben,  a  top.]  The  nasal 
capsule  iu  t lie  head  of  a  fish. —  Owen. 

Tu  r'bi  v.  n.  To  whirl  or  spin  round  like  a  top. 

Tur'biiiate,  Tur'biuated,  a.  [Fr.  turbine,  from 
Lat.  turhe.n,  a  top.]  Gyrating  or  spinning  round  after 
the  manner  of  a  top;  as,  turbinate,  motion. 

(Dot.)  T<q>-shapcd;  as,  a  turbinated  nectary. 

Turbi  nation,  (- d'shun ,)  n.  [Lat.  turbinatio]  Act 
of  revolving,  spinning,  or  whirling,  as  a  top. 

Tur'bine,  n.  {Hydraulics.)  See  Water-wheel. 

Tur  bot,  a.  (Zobl.)  See  the  Supplement. 

Tur'bot,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Northumber¬ 
land  co..  13  in.  N.  of  Stinbury :  pop.  abt.  4,500. 

Tur'bulriirc,  Tiir'biilency,  n.  [Fr  turbulence.] 
State  of  being  turbulent;  agitati*  »;  disorder;  tumult; 
confusion;  disposition  to  resist  authority ;  riotousuess; 
insubordination. 

Tur  bulent,  a.  [Fr.;  from  Lat.  turbo,  to  disturb.] 
Being  in  violent  commotion;  tumultuous;  agitated; 
disturbed;  as,  turbulent  winds,  —  Restless;  unquiet;  in¬ 
clined  to  tumult,  insubordination,  and  disorder;  refrac¬ 
tory;  violent;  as,  a  turbulent  mob.  —  Producing  com¬ 
motion  or  agitation. 

Tur'billeiiH  y,  adv.  In  a  turbulent  manner. 

Turbiil,  or  Tarhut.  ( toor-but ',)  a  city  of  Khorassan, 
in  Persia,  50  m.  from  Meshed ;  pop.  18,000. 

Tur'eisiu,  (-kizm,)  n.  Same  as  Turkish,  7.  v. 

Tur'eo,  Tur'lko,  n.  (Mil.)  In  the  French  service,  a 
soldier  native  of  Algeria,  and  dressed  like  an  Arab. 

Turcoman,  w. ;  pi.  Turcomans.  ( Geog.)  A  native  or 
inhabitant  ol  Turkistan.  in  Central  Asia. 

Tur  dus,  n.,  Tiir'dida*,  n. />/.  (Zool.)  See  Thrush. 

Tureen,  n.  [Fr.  termne.\  A  large,  deep  table-vessel 
lor  holding  soup;  a  terieen. 

Tiireiiuc.  Henri  de  la  Tour  d'Auvi  twnb,  Vicomte  de, 
(toor  ram’,)  a  French  general,  n.  at  Sedan,  1611,  studied 
the  art  of  war  under  his  maternal  uncles,  Prince 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  ami  Prince  Frederick  Henry.  Iu 
1634  he  received  the  command  of  a  French  regiment, 
and  gained  brilliant  distinction  in  the  campaign  in 
Flanders.  In  1639  lie  commanded  with  success  in  Italy, 
and  in  1643  conquered  Roussillon.  In  the  next  year 
he  was  made  marshal  of  France,  and  commander  of  the 
French  armies  in  Germany.  He  gained  the  great  battle 
of  Nordlingen  in  1645;  and  by  his  able  manoeuvres,  and 
decision  and  skill  in  action,  he  was  the  chief  cause  of 
the  advantages  gained  over  the  Imperialists  in  the  hitter 
part  of  tl>e  Thirty  Years’  war.  When  the  civil  war  of 
the  Fronde  broke  out  in  France,  T.  was  first  engaged 
against  the  court,  but  afterwards  became  the  chief  com¬ 
mander  of  the  royal  armies.  In  1654  and  1655  he  com¬ 
manded  against  the  Spaniards  and  the  Low  Countries, 
gained  the  battle  of  the  Dunes,  and  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  Flanders.  The  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  in 
1660  closed  this  war;  hut  when  hostilities  were  renewed 
iu  1667,  T.  ran  through  another  rapid  career  of  victories 
in  Flanders,  and  the  Spaniards  wx*re  obliged  to  beg 
again  for  peace  in  the  next  year.  I11  1672  he  was  at 
the  head  ot  the  French  troops  in  Holland.  He  took  40 
towns  in  22  dais,  and  wron  5  pitched  haltles  against  the 
Dutch  and  Austrians.  He  continued  to  guide  the 
French  arms  with  almost  unvarying  skill  and  success 
till  July  27th,  1675,  when  he  was  killed  by  a  chance 
cannon-shot  while  reconnoitring  the  ground  for  an  in¬ 
tended  battle  against  the  celebrated  Imperialist  com¬ 
mander,  Montecuculi. 

Turf,  a. ;  pi  Turfs.  [A.  S.  and  D. ;  Ger.  and  Icel.  tor/; 
Fr.  tnurbe.]  The  surface  or  upper  surface  of  grass  lands, 
of  a  smooth  and  uniform  texture,  covered  with  pasture 
grass.  —  Peat;  a  peculiar  kind  of  blackish,  fibrous, 
vegetable,  earthy  substance,  used  as  fuel. 

(Sports.)  The  distinctive  appellation  applied,  in 
modern  phraseology,  to  the  sport  of  horse-racing;  also, 
the  sward  or  ground  on  which  such  racing  is  practised: 
as.  to  win  the“  Derby”  is  the  crowning  honor  of  the  turf. 

(Note.  T’w/occas'ionally  aids  in  the  formation  of  such 
sell-explaining  compounds  as  fwr/’-clad,  turf-fxt,  &o.) 

—v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp  turfed,  (turft.)  To  cover  with  turf 
or  sod;  as,  to  turf  the  slope  ot  a  terrace. 

Turfeii,  Turf'y,  a.  Made  of,  or  covered  with  turf. 

TaiiT'ill<M9H9  7i.  State  of  abounding  with  turf. 

Turf 'in  71.  Operation  of  laying  down  turf,  or  cover¬ 
ing  with  turf. 

Turf  iug:-spa«le,  TnrF-spade,  n.  An  implement 

for  under-cutting  turf. 

Turfite,  71.  A  votaryof  the  turf;  an  habitual  frequenter 
of  horse-races,  trotting-matches,  &c. ; — hence,  a  profes¬ 
sional  bettor;  a  blackleg. 

Turf-inos*,  7i.  A  tract  of  heathery,  boggy  land. 

Ttirgeneff.  See  TourguLnef,  p.  2409. 

Tur'geilf,  (-jfnt,)  a.  [Lat.  turgus,  from  turgeo ,  to  swell.] 
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Swelling,  tumid;  protuberant;  rising  into  a  tumor  or 
puffy  state;  as,  turgent  humors.  —  Bombastic;  tumid; 
puffy;  inflated  ;  turgid  ;  as,  t urgent  language. 

I'urges'eence,  Tiirges'cency,  n.  [Fr.  turgu- 
cence .]  State  of  becoming  turgid  or  swollen  ;  act  of 
swelling. —  Empty  magnificence;  ridiculous  pomposity; 
bombast;  inflation;  putfiness. 

( Med.)  Superabundance  of  humors  in  any  part.  Dungl. 

Turees'cent,  a.  Growing  large;  a  swelling. 

I  -jid,)  a.  [Lat.  turg  id  us,  from  turgeo,  to  swell.] 
Swelled;  bloated;  distended  beyond  its  primary  state 
by  some  internal  agency  or  expansive  force  ;  as,  a  turgid 
limb.  —  Tumid;  pompous;  inflated;  bombastic;  as,  a 
turgid  manner  of  talking. 

Turgid  ity,  n.  State  of  being  turgid  or  swollen  ; 
tumidity. 

Turgidly,  adv.  In  a  turgid  manner. 

rur'giditess,  n.  Quality  of  being  turgid. 

Turgot,  Anne  Robert  Jacques,  ( toor'go ,)  a  French 
statesman,  b.  in  Paris,  1727.  lie  was  created  comptrol¬ 
ler-general  of  the  finances  in  1774,  in  which  office  he 
evinced  great  talents,  by  endeavoring  to  effect  a  reform 
in  the  public  expenditure,  and  by  introducing  several 
important  regulations  for  the  revival  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  trade.  After  the  death  of  Quesnoy,  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  society  called  the  Economistes.  lie  was 
the  author  of  a  number  of  works  upon  politics,  political 
economy,  metaphysics,  and  literature.  1)  1781. 

Tci'ri*  In  Brazil,  a  town  of  Maranhao,  40  m.  N.N.W.  of 
Guimaraens;  pop.  abt.  6,000. 

Turin.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Lewis  co  :  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Tu  rin.  [It.  Torino ,]  a  city  of  N.  Italy,  formerly  the 
cap.  of  the  Sardinian  dominions,  in  a  beautiful  plain, 
on  the  Po,  80  in.  from  Milan ;  Lat.  45°  5'  N.,  Lon.  7°  44' 
E.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  with  a  circumference  of 
about  4  in.  It  is  one  of  the  most  regular  towns  in 
Europe,  the  streets  running  in  straight  lines  with  in¬ 
tersecting  streets  at  right  angles,  and  all  its  squares  of 
a  perfect  shape  and  regularity;  its  buildings  are  mas¬ 
sive  and  lofty,  some  of  its  main  thoroughfares  being  lined 
with  arcades.  Its  chief  buildings  are  the  king’s  palace, 
the  cathedral,  the  chapel  del  Sudario,  cased  with  black 
marble  and  adorned  with  gilt  bronzes,  the  old  ducal 
palace  of  Savoy,  the  opera  house,  the  university,  divided 
into  five  faculties,  divinity,  law,  medicine,  surgery,  and 
arts,  with  its  library  of  112,000  volumes  and  2,000  MSS. ; 
botanical  gardens,  and  numerous  learned  and  scientific 
societies,  museums,  Ac.  Manuf.  Woollen  cloths,  cottons, 
silks,  velvets,  gloves,  hats,  optical  and  mathematical  in¬ 
struments,  leather,  tobacco,  paper,  carriages,  arms,  and 
steel  works.  Pop.  212,644. 

Tn'rio,  n. ;  pi.  Turiones.  [Lat.]  (Bot.)  A  shoot,  sprout, 
or  sucker  from  the  ground. 

Turionif  erous,  a.  {Bot.)  Throw  ing  out  shoots,  as 
the  asparagiu. 

Turk,  n.  ( Ge.og .)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Turkey; 
an  Osmanli.  —  An  old  name  for  a  Mohammedan  or  Mus¬ 
sulman. 

Tnr'key,  or  the  Ottoman  Empire,  a  very  extensive 
country,  partly  in  S.E.  Europe,  and  partly  in  W.  Asia, 
comprising  some  of  the  most  celebrated,  best  situ¬ 
ated,  and  naturally  finest  provinces  of  the  continents 
to  which  they  belong.  The  limits  of  the  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire  are  not  easily  defined ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  usually 
represented  as  including  several  extensive  countries 
which  are  substantially  independent.  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  and  Servia,  in  European  Turkey,  are  now 
connected  with  the  Porte  only  by  the  slenderest  ties, 
and  even  claim  their  absolute  independence.  Egypt, 
also,  and  the  other  African  territories  that  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Porte,  may  now  be  considered  as  being 
but  nctninally  connected  with  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Very  different  estimates  have  been  formed  of  the  extent 
and  population  of  this  great  country,  and  neither  is 
known  writh  anything  approaching  to  precision.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  most  reliable  estimate,  the  total  area  of  the 
empire,  including  the  tributary  provinces,  comprises 
1,836,478  sq.  m.  —  Principal  Gcog.  The  high  table-land 
anciently  called  Miesia  Superior,  extending  between 
Siphia  and  Pristina,  and  dividing  the  basin  of  the  Mo¬ 
rava  on  the  N.  from  those  of  the  Vardarand  Struma  on 
the  S.,  and  of  the  Lower  Danube  on  the  E.,  forms  the 
central  nucleus  of  the  Turkish  mountains.  From  this 
centre,  branches  pass  off  N.,  hounding  Servia  on  the 
W.  and  E. ;  on  the  E.  the  Balkan  chain  (anc.  Htemus) 
stretches  in  a  nearly  straight  line  from  the  sources  of 
the  Isker  to  the  S.  of  Sophia,  E.  to  the  Black  Sea,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  250  m.;  dividing  Bulgaria  from  Roume- 
lia,  and  the  waters  that  flow  into  the  Lower  Danube  on 
the  N.  from  those  that  flow  into  the  Maritza  on  the  S. 
The  Despoto-Dagh  (anc.  Rhodope),  and  the  mountain 
chains  that  run  through  Macedonia,  branch  off  from  the 
central  nucleus  on  the  S. ;  while  on  the  W.  it  gives  off 
various  chains  that  unite  with  the  true  Alpine  chains 
which  ramify  through  Croatia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina, 
Montenegro,  and  Albania.  Nearly  in  a  direct  line  S. 
from  Pristina  runs  a  chain  which  divides  Albania  from 
Macedonia,  and  thence  extending  into  Thessaly  and 
Greece  under  the  name  of  Pindus,  separates  the  waters 
flowing  into  the  /Egean  from  those  flowing  into  the 
Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas.  The  interposition  of  those 
mountain  chains  frequently  renders  the  communication 
between  the  contiguous  provinces  rare  and  difficult, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  heights,  ns  Mount 
Scardus.  nearly  10,000  feet  in  elevation,  and  Scomiusand 
Pindos.  near  Mezzovo,  about  9,000  feet,  the  Turkish 
mountains  seldom  reach  an  altitude  of  8,000  feet.  Mount 
Dinara,  whence  the  Dinaric  Alps  derive  their  name,  is 
only  7,458  feet  in  height;  the  Albanian  mountains  are 
generally  under  7,700  feet;  Mouut  Athos  is  6,778  feet, 


and  Mount  Menikon  (anc.  Cercina ),  the  loftiest  of  the 
Balkan  chain,  6,395  feet  in  height.  The  Balkan  has 
acquired  a  greater  degree  of  interest  than  most  of  the 
other  chains,  from  its  being  supposed  to  form  an  all  but 
insurmountable  barrier  to  an  invading  army.  This, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  be  really  the  case.  The  W. 
portion  of  the  Balkan  Is  seldom  more  than  4,000  feet, 
and  its  more  easterly  portion,  near  the  Black  Sea,  not 
more  than  from  1,800  to  2,000  feet  in  height,  while  it  is 
traversed  by  half  a  dozen  different  passes,  none  of  which 
is  fortified.  Hardly  one  of  those  appears,  in  fact,  to  pre¬ 
sent  any  very  formidable  obstacle  to  an  invading  army. 
There  are  more  lines  of  communication  tor  carriages, 
across  the  Balkan,  betw'een  Thrace  and  Bulgaria,  thau 
between  any  of  the  other  Turkish  provs.  European 
Turkey  has  numerous  narrow  valleys,  and  some  very 
extensive  plains.  By  far  the  largest  of  the  latter  is  that 
of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Bulgaria,  traversed  in  its 
centre  by  the  Lower  Danube,  and  ranking  at  least  as 
the  third,  if  not  the  second,  of  the  great  plains  of  Flu- 
rope.  A  considerable  portion  of  Thrace,  and  some  parts 
of  Macedonia,  are  level,  and  Thessaly  principally  consists 
of  a  very  fertile  basin.  The  country  is  well  watered; 
and,  besides  the  Danube  and  Save  (which  last  constitutes 
a  great  part  of  its  N.  boundary),  Turkey  has  several 
rivers  of  very  considerable  size.  Among  those  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  great  central  plateau  and  its  ramifications, 
affluents  of  the  Save  and  Danube,  are  the.Unna,  Verbas, 
Bosna,  Drin.  Morava,  Trinok.  Schyl,  Isker,  Jalomnitza, 
Aluta,  Sere  111,  and  Prutli.  Among  the  rivers  S.  of  the 
central  plateau,  the  following  may  be  specified,  viz.; 
the  Maritza  (anc.  Hc.lrrus),  which  has  its  sources  in  the 
N.W.  angle  of  Roumelia,  in  the  Balkan  ami  Despoto- 
Dagh  mountains,  and  flows  generally  E.  or  S.E.  to  the 
centre  of  Thrace,  near  Adrianople,  w  here  it  receives  the 
Tondja  (the  Tonzus  of  Ptolemy),  and  thence  S.  or  S.W. 
to  the  Aegean,  which  it  enters  close  to  the  Gulf  of  Enos, 
after  a  course  of  about  240  miles.  Its  greatest  width  is 
about  3  furlongs.  Adrianople,  Pbilippolis,  Demotica, 
and  Ipsala  (anc.  Cypsela ),  are  on  its  banks,  which  in 
many  parts  are  covered  with  forests  of  oak  and  elm. 
The  Kara-su  {Nest us)  and  Struma  are  shallow  and  unfit 
for  navigation.  The  Selembria  (  Peneus)  rises  near  Mez¬ 
zovo,  and  drains  the  basin  of  Thessaly,  falling  into  the 
Gulf  of  Salonica  at  the  mouth  of  the  famous  defile  and 
vale  of  Tempo.  The  principal  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Adriatic  are  the  Nareuta  in  Herzegovina,  and  the  Drin 
aud  Vojutza  (Aous)  in  Albania.  European  Turkey  has 
no  lakes  of  any  very  great  extent.  The  principal  are 
those  of  Ochrida  (Pains  Lychnitis ),  about  20  miles  long 
ami  8  miles  broad,  Scutari  ( Palus  Laheatus ),  and  Yanina, 
in  Albania.  There  are  numerous  small  lakes  in  Mace¬ 
donia  and  Thessaly.  The  physical  geography  of  Asiatic 
Turkey  requires  but  a  brief  notice,  having  been  already 
treated  in  the  articles  Natolia,  Kurdistan,  Palestine, 
and  Syria.  Asia  Minor  consists  chiefly  in  an  extensive 
table-land,  traversed  by  many  parallel  mountain  ranges 
from  W.  to  E.,  extending  into  Armenia  and  Kurdistan. 
This  table-land  appears  generally  to  increase  in  height 
eastward.  Mount  Ida,  overlooking  the  Plain  of  Troy,  is 


Fig.  2538.  —  cascade  in  the  gorges  of  mount  taurus. 


only  about  5.000  feet  high.  The  Taurus  (see  Natolia, 
and  Fig.  2538),  which  has  its  summits  covered  with 
snuw,  while  its  sides  are  clad  with  the  vegetation  of 
temperate  regions,  and  its  valleys  below  produce  the 
fruits  of  tropical  countries,  is  from  7,800  to  10.000  feet 
in  height,  while  Mount  Bisutam,  the  culminating  point 
of  N  Kurdistan,  is  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  From  this 
lofty  plateau,  several  mountain  ranges  are  given  off  to 
the  S.,  including  the  basins  of  the  Euphrates,  Tigris, 
Jordan,  and  Orontes,  which,  with  the  Halys,  Sangarius, 
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and  Araxes,  are  the  principal  rivers  in  thin  pari  of  the 
empire.  The  largest  lake  is  that  rtf  Van,  next  to  w  hich 
are  the  Dead  Sea  and  Lake  of  Tiberias,  in  Palestine 
Many  small  lakes  exist  in  Natolia.  The  N.  part  of 
Asiatic  Turkey  is  mountainous,  the  surface  declining 
towards  the  8.,  where  it  spreads  out  into  extensive 
plains  (anc.  Chaldsea ,  Mesopotamia,  and  E.  Syria),  but 
at  present  for  the  most  part  desert  and  uninhabited. 
The  coasts  of  Turkey,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  are  in 
general  bold  and  rocky.  In  many  parts  they  present  a 
long  and  tolerably  uniform  line,  with  few  gulfs  or  har¬ 
bors  of  any  magnitude.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  Syria,  and  a  part  of 
Albania.  But  the  shores  of  the  Aegean  and  the  adjacent 
seas  are  deeply  indented  with  numerous  hays  and  inlets, 
and  present  many  good  harbors,  as  those  of  Smyrna, 
Salonica,  and  Constantinople.  Varna  is  the  only  good 
Turkish  port  on  the  Black  Sea.  Durazzo  (anc.  Dyrra - 
c/tium),  on  the  Albanian  shore,  might  easily  be  rendered 
an  admirable  port;  but  at  present  there  is  not  a  single 
safe  or  convenient  harbor  along  the  whole  W.  coast  of 
European  Turkey.  —  Political  Divisions.  Formerly, 
the  governments  ( pashalics  or  beglerbeglics)  wore  much 
larger  than  at  present;  and  it  not  nnfreqnently  hap¬ 
pened  that  a  pasha  at  the  head  of  a  large  government, 
having  filled  up  the  subordinate  situations  with  his 
creatures,  wjis  able  to  cast  off  his  allegiance  and  to  defy 
the  Sultan.  Hence,  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  past  the 
policy  of  the  Porte  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  pashalics, 
and  so  lessen  the  danger  of  insurrection  on  the  part  of 
the  pashas.  At  present,  the  territories  of  the  Turkish 
empire  in  Europe  are  divided  into  14  eyaleti r,  or  govern¬ 
ments.  and  subdivided  into  43  sandjaks,  or  provinces, 
and  376  katas ,  or  districts.  In  Turkey  in  Asia  there 
are  18  eyalets,  78  sandjaks,  and  858  kazas;  and  in  Tur¬ 
key  iu  Africa,  3  eyalets,  17  sandjaks,  ami  86  kazas. 
Turkey  in  Europe. 


Eyalets. 

Chief  Towns. 

1  Pop.  of 
Chief  Towns 

1  Edirn6,  or  Thrace . 

Adrianople . 

100,000 

2  Silistria  .  . 

Silistria... 

20,000 

3  Boghdan,  or  Moldavia.. . 

Jassy . 

21.500 

4  Flflak,  or  Wallacbia...*## . 

Bucharest  .. 

100.000 

5  Widdin . . . . 

Widdin . 

25.000 

6  Nisch  . . . 

Nissa . 

4,000 

Uskup  . . 

lo.ooo 

8  Syrp,  or  Servia . 

Belgrade .... 

30,000 

Bosna-Serai 

60,000 

Monaster.... 

15,000 

11  Yanina . . 

Yanina . 

30,000 

12  Selanik,  or  Salonica . 

Salonica . 

7<M'0(> 

13  Djizair,  or  The  Islands . 

Rhodes.. . 

20,000 

14  Kyrt,  or  Crete.  . 

Candia . 

16,000 

The  eyalets  of  Silistria,  Widdin,  and  Nisch  are  formed 
out  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bulgaria;  and  those  of 
Yanina  and  Selanik  comprise  the  ancient  Epirus  aud 
Macedonia.  The  eyalets  of  Uskup  and  Roumelia  are 
formed  from  Albania.  The  eyalet  of  Bosnia  is  composed 
of  Bosnia,  a  part  of  Croatia,  and  of  the  Ilerzegoviim. 
The  eyalet  of  Djizair,  or  The  Islands,  comprises  all  the 
isles  of  the  Ottoman  Archipelago,  of  which  the  princi¬ 
pal  are  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Cos,  Tenedos,  Lemnos,  Mitylene, 
Scio,  and  Patinos.  Constantinople  ( q .  r.),  the  cap.,  is  in 
the  eyalet  of  Edirne. 

Turkey  in  Asia. 


Eyalets. 

Chief  Towns. 

Pop.  of 
Chief  Towns 

1  Kastamuni . 

Costa  mboul 

12,500 

2  Khowdavendguiar . 

Brussa. . 

70.000 

150,000 

60,000 

4  Karaman,... . 

Koniah . 

A 

20,000 

12,000 

25,000 

7  Sivas  . 

Sivas  . 

8  Trebezoun . 

Trebizond ... 

25,000 

9  Erzeroum . . . 

Erzeroum ... 

25.000 

10  Kurdistan . 

Diarbekr  .... 

50,000 

11  Khabrout . 

Kharput.... 

50,0(10 

12  Mosul  . 

Mosul . 

40,000 

13  Bagdad . 

Bagdad  .... 

90,000 

14  Ilaleb,  or  Aleppo . 

Aleppo  . 

100,000 

15  Saida . 

Beyrout . 

15,000 

16  Scham  .  . 

Damascus... 

1 80,000 

17  ilabesh . 

Djedda . 

18,000 

18  llaremi-Nahevi. .  . 

Medina . 

18,000 

The  eyalet  of  Kastamuni  comprises  the  ancient  Paphla- 
gonia;  that  of  Khowdavendguiar,  part  of  the  ancient 
Bithynia,  Phrygia,  and  Mysia.  The  eyalet  of  A 'id  in  is 
formed  from  part  of  Isauria,  Lydia,  Ionia,  Caria,  and 
Pisidia.  The  eyalet  of  Karaman  contains  part  of  Isau¬ 
ria,  Lydia,  Paniphylia,  Cilicia,  Lycaonia,  and  Cappado¬ 
cia.  That  of  Adana  comprises  Cilicia  Petra?u;  those  of 
Bozok  and  Sivas.  Cappadocia;  while  Trebezoun,  or  Tre- 
hizond,  is  formed  from  the  ancient  provs.  of  Pontus  and 
Colchis. 


Turkey  in  Africa. 


Eyalets. 

Chief  Towns. 

Pop.  of 
Chief  Towns 

1  Misr,  or  Egypt . 

Cairo  . 

240.000 

2  Thrablousi  Garb,  or  Tripoli.. 

Tripoli  . 

15,000 

125,000 

A  general  governor,  or  pasha,  who  is  supposed  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  Sultan,  and  is  assisted  by  a  council,  is  placed 
at  the  head  oi  each  government.  The  provinces  and 
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The  Turkish  or  Ottoman  Empire  in  Asia  consists  of  the  peninsular  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  main  mass  of  the 
continent,  extending  nearly  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  on  the  S.W.,  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  on  the  S.E.,  and  as  far  E.  as  the  plateau  of  Persia.  It  also 
embraces  the  entire  western  maritime  regions  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia 
from  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  to  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  thus  extending 
through  294  degrees  of  latitude  and  22 1  0f  longitude.  The  distance  from 
Cape  Baba  in  the  W.  to  the  Persian  Gulf  is  1,400  miles;  from  Sinope  to 
the  Isthmus  850  miles  ;  thence  to  the  Strait  1,420  miles.  In  the  Arabian 
provinces  the  density  of  population  per  square  mile  is  5 '6  persons  ;  in  Asia 
Minor,  50'4; — average  density,  24-5.  The  Pashalik  of  Egypt,  with  its 
dependencies,  Nubia,  Kordofan,  &c.,  is  a  tributary  state  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  Density  of  population  per  square  mile,  14*5. 

TURKISH  OR  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE. 

Governments  in  Asia. 

Eyalets  of  KnonAVEXDiKiAR,  A 
Smyrna  (Ismir), 

Konieii,  or  Karaman, 

Angora,  . 

Kastamocni,  . 

Sr, -as, 

Trebizonp. 

Asia  Minor. 

Mutessariflik  of  Ismit  (Cyprus), 

Vilayet  of  Erzkroom, 

Eyalet  of  Kurdistan, 

,,  of  Kharput,  . 

Vilayet  of  Aleppo  {Haleb), 

„  of  Syria, 

Mutessariflik  of  Lebanon, 

Eyalet  of  Bagdad, 

..  of  Hkjaz, 

,,  of  Yemen, 

Total  in  Asia, 

Egypt  (Pasbalik), 

Nubia  and  Kordofan, 


Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Pop. 

207,942 

. 

•  10,907,000 

3,678 J 

121,032 

1,906,000 

146,118 

2,750,000 

193,719 

900;000 

672,488 

16,463,000 

651,110 

7,465,000 

2,000,000 

Capitals. 

Pop.  of 
Caps. 

Brusa, 

100,000 

Smyrna, 

150,000 

Konieh, 

50,000 

Angora, 

15,000 

Kastamuni, 

12,000 

Sivas, 

25,000 

Trebizond,  . 

25,000 

Lefkosia, 

16,000 

Erzeroom.  . 

100,000 

Diarbekr,  . 

13,000 

Kharput, 

5,000 

Aleppo, 

100,(100 

Damascus,  . 

120,000 

Bagdad, 

40,000 

Mecca, 

30,000 

Sana,  . 

40,000 

Cairo, 

313,383 

Khartoom,  . 

30,000 

Persia,  or  Iran,  a  kingdom  of  Western  Asia,  East  of  Turney,  occupies 
the  plateau  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Area,  648, 00C 
square  miles.  Population  not  more  than  10,000,000.  Average  density 
per  square  mile,  15.  Capital  city,  Teheran. 

El  N ejd,  or  N  ej  ed,  an  empire  of  Central  Arabia  separated  on  all  sides 
by  a  “  Sea  of  Sand,”  embraces  the  dependency  of  El  Ahsa  or  Hasa,  on  the 
E.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  claims  tribute  from  the  kingdom  of  Jebel 
Shomer  on  the  north.  Iliad  is  the  Cap.  of  Nejed  proper,  former  Cap., 
Dereyeeyah.  Cap.  of  Jebel  Shomer,  Hayel;  of  Hasa,  Hofhoof. 

The  Sultanate  of  Oman  or  'Aamcin  occupies  the  south-eastern  seaboard 
of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  has  dominion  over  the  opposite  Persian 
coast  and  adjoining  islands,  also  the  island  of  Socotra  and  the  Zanzibar 
coast  of  Africa. 


POPULATION  OF  ARABIAN  STATES. 


Provinces  of  Nejed, 
Beduin  Tribes, 


Provinces  of  .Tebel  Shomer, 
Beduin  Tribes, 


Total  of  Nejdkan  Empire,  . 

Omanee  Sultanate,  in  Arabia, 

„  On  Persian  coast, 

Total  of  Oman, 


1,2H),000 

76,500 

1.295.500 
274,000 
166,000 

440,000 

1.735.500 

1,980,000 

300,000 

2,2S0,000 


9,465,000 


Abyssinia,  A bessinia,  or  Habesh,  a  mountainous  country  of  Eastern 
Africa  comprising  several  independent  states,  of  which  the  principal  are 
Tigre,  Amhara,  and  Shoa.  Area,  97,000  square  miles.  Population, 
4,500,000. 

The  scale  of  the  Map  is  198  miles  to  an  inch.  One  square  inch  comprises 
46-6  times  the  area  represented  by  one  square  inch  on  Map  of  England. 


DIVISIONS, 'PROVINCES,  ETC. 


Aared  province.  Nejed  F 

Adail,  or  Danakil,  Eastern  Africa  E 
Aflaj  province,  Nejed  F 

Agamie,  Abyssinia  D 

Ahsa,  (ell  or  Hasa  province,  Nejed,  F 

Aian,  Somali  F 

A]  man  Nejed  F 

Amarai  Upper  Nile  C 

Amhara.  Abyssinia  D 

Anatolia,  Asia  Minor  B 

Angora  province,  Asia  Minor  C 

Arabia  Petriea,  Arabia  C 

Armenia,  Turkey  k  Caucasia  E 

Asia  Minor,  Turkey  C 

Ateeyah,  Beni,  Arabia  D 

Atot,  Upper  Nile  C 

Azerbijan  province,  Persia  F 

Bagdad  government,  Turkey  E 

Baggara,  Nubia  C 

Bahari,  or  Lower  Egypt,  Egypt  C 

Bahrein  (Katar),  Oman  G 

Barabra  (Berber),  Nubia  C 

Barca,  „  Nubia,  £ 

Bari,  Upper  Nile  C 

Batinah  province,  Um;in  II 

Batn  Hajar.  ,  Nubia  C 

Bazen,  or  Kunama,  Abyssinia  U 

Belad  Aden.  Yemen  E 

Belad  Hajeman,  Arabia  F 

Berber,  _  Nubia  C 

Chopi,  Upper  Nile  C 

Damot,  Abyssinia  D 

Danakil,  or  Adail,  Eastern  Africa  E 

Dar  Dongola,  Nubia  C 

Dar  Fertit,  Upper  Nile  B 

Dar  Halfai,  Nubia  C 

Dar  Jal,  Nubia  C 

Dar  Mahass,  Nubia  C 

Dar  Metemmeh.,  ^ 

Dar  Monasir,  Nubia  C 

Dar  Nuba,  Upper  Nile  B 

Dar  Robatat-  Nubia  C 

Dar  Sennar,  Nubia  C 


Dar  Sheygya, 

Dar  Sukkot, 

Debeni, 

Dembea, 

Denka  tribe, 

Dhofar, 

Doko. 

Dor  tribe, 

Enarea, 

Enderta, 

Erzeroom  province, 
Farsistan  province, 
Fuoarah. 

Gadobursi, 

Gallas  tribes, 

Gani, 

Ghafari, 

Gharah, 

Ghilan  province, 

Go  jam, 

Habab, 

Habr  Auel  or  Awal, 

Hahr  Tuljaleh, 

Haddenda, 

Hadramaut  Country, 
Hahirah  province, 

Hajar,  Beni, 

Hajar,  (el) 

Haleb  or  Aleppo  province, 
■  Ilamasa. 

Hamoon,  (el) 

Harar. 


Nubia  C 
Nubia  C 
Eastern  Africa  E 
Abyssinia  D 
Upper  Nile  B  h  &  C 
Hadramaut  (4 
Eastern  Africa  D 
Upper  Nile  B 
Eastern  Africa  D 
Abyssinia  D 
Turkey  E 
Persia  G 
Nubia  C 
Somali  E 
Eastern  Africa  D 
Upper  Nile  C  ■ 
Oman  G 
Hadramaut  H 
Persia  F 
Abyssinia  D 
Nubia  D 
Somali  F 
Somali  F 
Nubia  D 
Arabia  F 
Oman  H 
Nejed  F 
Hadramaut  F 
Turkey  D 
Abyssinia  D 
Hadramaut  F 
Somali  E 


g  j  Hareek  province, 


Hasa  or  el  Ahsa  province, 
Hasanieb. 

Hejaz,  (el)  government, 
Howeytat  Arabs, 

Idumea. 

Irak  Ajemi  province, 

Irak  Arabi, 

Isa,  Beni, 

Isa  Somali, 

Jailan  province. 


Nejed  F 
Nejed  F 
Nubia  C 
Arabia  E 
Arabia  D 
Arabia  D 
Persia  F 
Bagdad  F 
Hadramaut  F 
Somali  E 
Oman  H 


Jauz,  (el)  Hadramaut  G  f 

Jebel  Akhdar  province,  Oman  H  e 

Jebel  Shomer,  kingdom,  Arabia  E  d 

Jenabi,  Oman  H  f 

Jengah,  Upper  Nile  B  g 

Jezireh,  (el)  or  Mesopotamia.  Turkey  E  b 

Jour  or  Jur  tribe,  Upper  Nile  B  b 

Jowf  province,  Jebel  Shomer  D  d 

Kababish  Arabs,  Nubia  B  f 

Kaffa,  Eastern  Africa  D  h 

Kara,  Nubia  C  e 

Karadagh,  Persia  F  b 

Karaman  or  Kouieh  province, 

Asia  Minor  C  b 

Kaseem,  Lower,  province,  Nejed  E  d 

Kaseem,  Upper,  province,  Jebel  Shomer  E  d 

Kastamuni  province,  Asia  Minor  C  a 

Katar,  Oman  G  d 

Kataref,  Nubia  D  g 

Kauatil,  Nubia  C  e 

Kerman  province,  Persia  H  d 

Kharput  province,  _  Turkey  D  b 

Khodavendikiar  province,  Asia  Minor  B  b 

Khorasan  province,  Persia  H  c 

Khuweiled,  Beni,  Hadramaut  G  f 

Khuzistan  province,  Persia  F  c 

Kidi.  Upper  Nile  C  i 

Kojaili,  Asia  Minor  C  a 

Konieh  or  Karaman  province, 

Asia  Minor  C  b 

Kordofan,  -Nubia  C  g 

Koshi,  Upper  Nile  C  i 

Koweit,  Nejed  F  d 

Kunama,  or  Bazen,  Abyssinia  D  f 

Kurdistan,  Turkey  k  Persia  E  b 

Kurdistan  province,  Turkey  E  b 

Laristan  province,  Persia  G  d 

Lasta,  Abyssinia  D  g 

Levant,  the  eastern  coasts  of  the 

Mediterranean,  _  C  c 

Luristan  province,  Persia  F  c 

Madi,  Upper  Nile  C  i 

Mahrah,  Hadramaut  G  f 


Makkarika,  Upper  Nile  B  i 

Mallega,  Upper  Nile  B  i 

Mandari,  Upper  Nile  C  h 

Mazanderan  province,  Persia  G  b 

Mesopotamia,  or  El  Jezireh,  Turkey  E  b 

Mijerten  Somali,  Eastern  Africa  G  g 

Mogistan.  Persia  H  d 

Mpororo.  Upper  Nile  O  k 

Mukdeesha,  Eastern  Africa  E  i 

Murra.  Beni,  Hadramaut  F  f 

Muscat  province,  Oman  H  e 

Neam  Neam  tribe,  Upper  Nile  B  i 

Nejed,  (el)  empire,  Arabia  F  e 

Nkole,  Upper  Nile  C  k 

Nogal  Land,  Somali  F  g 

Nuer  tribe,  Upper  Nile  C  n 

Oman  sultanate,  Arabia  H  e 

Palestine.  Syria  D  •* 

Said,  or  Upper  Egypt,  Egypt  O  d 

Salowa,  Abyssinia  D  g 

Samara,  Nubia  D  f 

Sedeyr  province,  Nejed  F  d 

Sennar,  Dar,  Nubia  C  g 

Seraeh,  Abyssinia  D  g 

Sharjah  province,  Oman  H  d 

Shebleh  province,  Oman  H  e 

Shehir,  (esh)  Hadramaut  G  f 

Sherarat  Beduins,  Jebel  Shomer  D  d 

Shilluk  tribe,  Nubia  C  g 

Shoa  kingdom.  Abyssinia  D  b 

Shomer  Beduins,  Jebel  Shomer  E  d 

Sivas  province,  Asia  Minor  D  b 

Smyrna  province,  Asia  Minor  B  b 

Somali,  -  Eastern  Africa  F  b 

Soor  province,  Oman  H  e 

Suakin  province,  Nubia  D  f 

Syria,  Turkey  D  c 

Taka,  Nubia  D  f 

Takale,  Nubia  C  g 

Tigre.  Abyssinia  D  g 

Trebizond  province,  Asia  Minor  D  a 

Ugaden,  Somali  F  h 

Uganda,  Upper  Nile  G  k 


0! 
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Ukba,  Beni, 

Ukori, 

Unyoro, 

Usoga, 

Uttumbi. 


Arabia  D 
Upper  Nile  C 
Upper  Nile  C 
Upper  Nile  0 
Upper  Nile  B 


Uvuma,  Upper  Nile  C  i 

Vestani,  Vostani,  or  Middle 
Egypt,  Egypt  G  d 

Waag,  Abyssinia  D  g 

Wabar,  Arabia  F  e 


Wady  Dauasir  province, 
Wady  Yabrin, 

Wojerat, 

Woshem  province, 

Yafa  (el). 


Nejed  E  e 
Arabia  F  e 
Abyssinia  D  g 
Nejed  E  a 
Hadramaut  F  g 


Yemamah  province, 
Yemen  (el)  gr  eminent, 
Yezd, 

Zohur, 


Nejed  F  8 
Arabia  E  1 
Persia  H  c 
Hadramaut  F  f 


TOWNS,  ETC 


Abbasabad, 

Abdoom, 

Abeidieh, 

Abivard, 

Abiyad, 

Abogal, 

Aboo  Arish, 

Aboo  Girjeh  or  Jirjeli, 
Aboo  Hammed, 

Aboo  lianas, 

Aboo  Harrish, 

Aboo  Shaar, 


Persia  H  b 
Nubia  0  f 
Nubia  C  f 
Persia  H  b 
Abyssinia  D  g 
Mukdeesha  F  i 
Yemen  E  f 
Egypt  C  d 
Nubia  C  f 
Kordofan  B  g 
Nubia  0  g 
Egypt  C  d 


Abooshehr,  or  Bushire,  18,000  Persia  G  d 
Abou  Ali,  Oman  H  e 

Abou  Thubbi,  Oman  G  e 

Achmim,  Egypt  C  d 

Acre,  or  Akka,  or  St.  Jean 
d’Acre,  5,000  Syria  C  c 

Adael,  Upper  Nile  B  b 

Adalia,  or  Sataliah,  10,000  Asia  Minor  C  b 
Adana,  20,000  Syria  D  b 

Adar  (Harar),  8,000  Somali  E  b 

Aden  (British),  40,000  Yemen  F  g 

Adowa,  8,000  Abyssinia  D  g 

Af  Abed,  Nubia  D  f 

Afioom  Kara  Hissar,  50,000  Asia  Minor  C  b 

Agdah,  Persia  G  c 

Abor,  Persia  F  b 

Ahwaz,.  Persia  F  c 

Aidin,  or  Aidin  Guzel  Hissar, 

20,000  Asia  Minor  B  b 

Ain  Amoor,  Egypt  G  d 

Ain  Hawarah,  Sinai  Peninsula  C  d 

Ain  Moosa,  Sinai  Peninsula  G  d 

Aintab,  20,000  Syria  D  b 

Aivalik,  10,000  Asia  Minor  B  b 

Ajla,  Arabia  G  e 

Akaba,  Hejaz  D  d 

Akbar  (el),  Hejaz  D  d 

Akhissar,  Asia  Minor  B  b 

Akhlat,  Turkish  Armenia  E  b 

Akka,  or  Acre.  Syria  C  c 

Akra,  Hejaz  D  d 

Akserai,  Asia  Minor  C  b 

Akshehr,  Asia  Minor  C  b 

Akwak,  Upper  Nile  C  h 

Alatcham,  Asia  Minor  D  a 

Alaya,  Asia  Minor  C  b 

Aleppo  (Haleb),  100,000  Syria  D  b 

Alexandria  ( Iskaaderia ),  238,888 

Egypt  B  c 

Aliab  Dok,  Upper  Nile  C  h 

Allah  Shehr,  15,000  Asia  Minor  B  b 

Amasia,  25,000  Asia  Minor  D  a 

Ambukol,  Nubia  G  f 

Amd,  Hadramaut  F  f 

Amiroon,  Oman  in  Persia  H  a 

Ammara,  Nubia  C  e 

Amol,  35,000  Persia  G  b 

Amran,  Yemen  E  f 

Amru,  Nejed  E  e 

Am  Varagat,  Upper  Nile  B  g 

Anah,  Bagdad  E  c 

Anderoon,  Persia  H  c 

Andrene,  Syria  D  b 

Aneizeh,  or  Oneizeh,  Nejed  E  d 

Angatta,  Abyssinia  I)  g 

Angora  (Engirieh),  15,200  Asia  Minor  C  a 
Ankobar,  15,600  Shoa  D  h 

Ansa,  Abyssinia  E  g 

Antakia  (.-1  ntioch),  Syria  D  b 

Antalo,  5,000  Abyssinia  D  g 

Antioch  (Antakia),  Syria  D  b 

Arabat  el  Matfoon,  Egypt  C  d 

Arabkir,  20,000  Kurdistan  D  b 

Ardabil,  Persia  F  b 

Ardekan,  Persia  G  c 

Ardistan,  Persia  G  c 

Arish  (el),  Syria  C  c 

Arjesh,  Turkish  Armenia  E  b 

Arrusie,  Eastern  Africa  E  h 

Artvin,  Asia  Minor  E  a 

Asek,  Persia  G  b 

Asfoon,  Egypt  G  d 

Assouan,  Egypt  C  e 

Asterabad,  4,000  Persia  G  b 

Atbara,  Nubia  D  f 

Atfeeh,  Egypt  C  d 

Ava,  Persia  F  b 

Axum,  Abyssinia  D  g 

Baalbek  (Heliopolis),  Syria  D  c 

Bababan,  Persia  G  c 

Babylon  (ruins),  Bagdad  E  c 

Baffa  (Paphos),  Gyprus  G  c 

Bafira,  Asia  Minor  I)  a 

Bat'k,  Persia  H  c 

Bagara,  Nubia  C  f 

.Bagdad,  or  Baghdad,  40,000  Bagdad  E  c 
Baha,  Nubia  G  g 

Baiburt,  Turkish  Armenia  E  a 

Baku,  Persia  H  d 

Balat,  Egypt  B  d 

Balfrush,  5,000  Persia  G  b 

Balikesri,  10,000  Asia  Minor  B  b 


Bam,  or  Bumm, 

Banias, 

Baquba, 

Bara, 

Barava, 

Barderah, 

Barka,  or  Burka,  20,000 
Bartan, 

Batoum, 

Baslen, 

Basra,  or  Bassorah,  60,000 
Bayas 


Bayazid, 

Beda’a,  6,000 
Bedr  Houem, 
Beerjan, 

Behesni,  10,000 
Behnesa, 

Beibasar, 

Beidah, 

Beishehr, 

Beitau, 

Beit  el  Fakih, 

Bel  Asmar, 

Belul, 

Bender  Chor, 
Bender  Gau, 
Bender  Gori, 
Bender  Miraieh, 
Beni  Mohammed, 
Benisooef, 

Berber  (Mekheref), 
Berbera, 

Berenice  (ruins), 
Bereydah, 


Persia  II  d 
Syria  D  b 
Bagdad  E  c 
Kordofan  C  g 
Mukdeesha  E  i 
Mukdeesha  E  i 
Oman  H  e 
Asia  Minor  G  a 
Asia  Minor  E  a 
Nubia  C  f 
Bagdad  F  c 
Syria  D  b 


Turkish  Armenia  E  b 
Oman  G  d 
Hejaz  D  e 
Persia  I  c 
Kurdistan  D  b 
Egypt  C  d 
Asia  Minor  C  b 
Hadramaut  F  g 
Asia  Minor  C  b 
Syria  D  b 
Yemen  E  g 
Hejaz  E  f 
Abyssinia  E  g 
Somali  F  g 
Somali  F  g 
Somali  F  g 
Somali  G  g 
Egypt  C  d 
Egypt  C  d 
Nubia  C  f 
Somali  E  g 
Nubia  D  e 
Nejed  E  d 


Berghama  (Pergamos),  13,000 

Asia  Minor  B  b 

Berys,  Egypt  C  e 

Bessam,  Nejed  E  d 

Beyrout,  100,000  Syria  D  c 

Bireimah,  Oman  H  e 

Birejik,  Syria  D  b 

Birke,  Kordofan  C  g 

Bir  Rema,  Nejed  F  d 

Bisha,  Nubia  D  f 

Bishara,  Nubia  C  f 

Bistan,  Persia  H  c 

Bitlis,  13,000  Kurdistan  E  b 

Biyar  Nasif,  Hejaz  D  d 

Boly,  Asia  Minor  C  a 

Bonga,  Eastern  Africa  D  h 

Bond  room,  Asia  Minor  B  b 

Boolak,  Egypt  G  c 

Boonjnurd,  Persia  II  b 

Bosra,  Syria  D  c 

Bostana,  Oman  in  Persia  G  d 

Brusa,  or  Brussa,  100,000  Asia  Minor  B  a 


Bulawadin, 
Bubdar,  20,000 
Buiiiar, 

Bumm,  or  Bam, 
llunarbashi, 


Asia  Minor  G  h 
Asia  Minor  G  b 
Somali  E  g 
Persia  H  d 
Asia  Minor  B  b 


Bunder  Abbas,  or  Gombroon, 

5,000  Mogistan  in  Persia  H  d 

Burka,  or  Barka,  20,000  Oman  H  e 

Buroojird,  Persia  F  c 

Buseir,  Oman  H  e 

Bushire,  or  Aboushehr,  18,000  Persia  G  d 

Bushreygah,  Persia  H  c 

Cagoon.  Persia  G  d 

Cairo  (Masr-el-Kalvirah),  313,383 

Cap.  of  Egypt  C  c 

Cassala,  or  Kassala,  15,000?  Nubia  D  f 

Chelga,  Abyssinia  1)  g 

Cheshmehi  Ali,  Persia  G  b 

Goomfidah,  or  Ghunfooda,  Hejaz  E  f 

Coos,  Egypt  C  d 

Cosseir.  or  Kosseir,  15-20,000  Egypt  C  d 

Damaghan,  Persia  G  b 

Damar,  Yemen  E  g 

Damascus  (Dimeshk  esh  Sham), 

120,000  Syria  D  c 

Damer,  Nubia  C  f 

Damietta  (Damiat),  57,000  Egypt  C  c 

Darabjerd,  Persia  G  d 

Darak.  Peisia  PI  c 

Darkein,  Hejaz  D  d 

Dasa,  Bagdad  E  c 

Dawadimah,  Nejed  E  d 

Debaba,  Hejaz  E  f 

Debai,  Oman  H  d 

Debote.  •  Nubia  C  e 

Debra  Tabor,  Abyssinia  D  g 

Defineh  (ed),  Nejed  E  e 

Deir,  Syria  D  b 

Deir  el  Kamr,  Syria  D  c 

Delgi,  Abyssinia  D  g 

Delligo,  Nubia  C  e 

Demavend,  Persia  G  b 

Dembecha,  Abyssinia  D  g 

Demeko,  Abyssinia  D  g 

Denab,  Nubia  G  g 

Dendera,  Egypt  C  d 

Dendoor,  Nubia  G  e 


Denisli,  13,000 
Denka, 

Dera, 

Derb  Solman, 

Dereyeeyah, 

Derita, 

Derr, 

Dezat  Irk, 

Dhalum, 

Dhofar, 

Dhool  Hatifa, 

Diarbekr,  13,000 
Dilman, 

Diluk, 

Diwanieh, 

Dixan, 

Dizful,  15,000 
Djebreen, 

Djeladjel, 

Djoon, 

Djowf,  or  Jowf, 

Djumalee, 

Doga, 

Doghama, 

Dollo, 

Dongola,  New,  or  Ordeh,  6,000 
Dongola,  Old, 

Doongoon. 

Doosh  el  Khala, 

Dorak,  6,000 
Doran, 

Dun  gas, 

Dunkot, 

Ebinat, 

Edd  (French), 

Ed  Defineh, 

Ed  el  Kab, 

Edfoo,  15-20,000 
Edremid, 

Efun, 

Egerdir, 

Egin,  10,000 
Elah. 

El  Akbar, 

El  Arish, 

El  Etwid, 

El  Had  hr, 

El  Haura, 

El  Jemanieh, 

El  Katif. 

El  Khalil  (Hebron), 

El  Maaz, 

El  Mahir, 

El  Wadan, 

Enderes, 

Engala, 

Engreyah, 

En  Nasi  rah  (Nazareth), 

Enzeli, 

Krf.il, 

Eregli.  or  Bender  Erekli 
(Heraclea), 

Eregli, 

Ermenek, 

Erment, 

Erzeroom,  100,000 
Erzingan,  10,000 
Esfardian, 

Eskihissar, 

Esneh, 

Es  Suedira, 

Etwid,  (el) 

F.yanah, 

Eyoon, 

Ez  Zelfeh, 

Faloro, 

Famagousta, 

Farafreh.  Wah  el, 

Farah,  (el) 


Asia  Minor  B 
Nubia  G 
Abyssinia  D 
Yemen  E 
Nejed  F 
Abyssinia  D  g 
Nubia  C  e 
Nejed  E 
Nejed  F 
Oman  G 
Hejaz  E 
Kurdistan  D 
Persia  E 
Upper  Nile  B 
Bagdad  F 
Abyssinia  D 
Persia  F 
Nejed  F 
Nejed  F 
Ahsa  F 
Jebel  Shomer  D 
Persia  II 
Hejaz  E 
Oman  PI 
Somali  F 
Nubia  C 
Nubia  C 
Nubia  C 
Egypt  C 
Persia  F 
Yemen  E 
Nubia  D 
Hadramaut  G 
Abyssinia  D  g 
Abyssinia  E  g 
Nejed  E 
Nubia  B 
Egypt  C 
Asia  Minor  B 
Nubia  C 
Asia  Minor  C 
Kurdistan  D 
Hejaz  D 
Hejaz  D 
Syria  C 
Hejaz  E 
Bagdad  E 
Hejaz  D 
Nejed  E 
Ahsa  G 
Syria  D 
Jebel  Shomer  E 
Hejaz  D 
Hejaz  D 
Asia  Minor  D 
Hejaz  E 
Nubia  C 
Syria  D 
Persia  F 
Bagdad  E 


Farsara, 

Farshoot, 

Fasa, 

Fatiko  (Ivoko), 

Fatil, 

Fazoklo, 

Ferket, 

Fcshn, 

Feyd, 

Firozabad, 

Forg, 

Fouf  (el),  or  Hofhoof,  24,000 
Gaba  Shambil, 

Gadoon, 

Gal  wen, 

Gananeh, 

Garah, 

Gaza,  16,000 
Genater, 

Gezan, 

Gebu, 

Ghat. 

Ghayan, 

Ghizeh.  or  Gizeh, 

Ghomeis, 


Asia  Minor  C 
Asia  Minor  C 
Asia  Minor  C 
Egypt  C 
Turkish  Armenia  E 
Turkish  Armenia  D 
Persia  G 
Asia  Minor  B 
Egypt  C 
Hejaz  E 
Hejaz  E 
Nejed  F 
Nejed  E 
Nejed  F 
Upper  Nile  C 
Cyprus  C 
Egypt  B 
Nejed  E 
Abyssinia  D 
'Egypt  C 
Persia  G 
Upper  Nile  C 
Upper  Nile  B 
Abyssinia  G 
Nubia  C 
Egypt  C 
Jebel  Shomer  E 
Persia  G 
Persia  G 
Ahsa  F 
Upper  Nile  C 
Hadramaut  F 
Mukdeesha  E 
Mukdeesha  E 
Egypt  B 
Syria  C 
Abyssinia  E 
Yemen  E 
Somali  F 
Nejed  F 
Persia  I 
Egypt  C 
Nejed  E 


Ghunfooda,  or  Goomfidah,  Hejaz  E 

Ghurab,  Hejaz  E 

Giesim,  Abyssinia  C 

Girgeh,  or  Jirjeh,  7,000  Egypt  C 

Gizeh,  or  Ghizeh,  Egypt  C 

Gombola,  Eastern  Africa  D 

Gombroon,  or  Bunder  Abbas, 

5,000  Oman  in  Persia  H 


Gonan, 

Gondar, 

Gondokoro, 

Goorgote, 

Gos  Kajeb, 

Gowel  Kebeer, 

Granee,  or  Koweit,  10,000 
Grein, 

Gudera, 

Guinsa, 

Gukin, 

Gundet, 

Gunieh, 

Gurun, 

Gygin,  or  Kiui, 

Haashaba, 

Habla, 

Had  hr,  (el) 

Hadjin, 

Hagara, 

Hais, 

Hajar, 

Hajar, 

Hajar, 

Hajir, 

Haleb  (Aleppo), 

Haifa, 

Halfaya, 

Halli, 

Hamadan,  30,000 
Hamah  (Epiphania,  Hamath), 

30,000  Syria  D 

Handak,  Nubia  C 

Hannak,  Nubia  C 

Hannik,  Nubia  C 

Harar  (Adar),  Somali  E 

Hararah,  Nejed  F 

Harran,  Syria  D 

Harrara,  Oman  H 

Hasaya,  Nubia  C 

Hasuh,  Kurdistan  E 

Haura,  Hadramaut  F 

Haweeza,  Persia  F 

Hayel,  25,000  Jebel  Shomer  E 

Hayz,  Wah  el,  Egypt  B 

Hediah,  Jebel  Shomer  D 

Heiligenkreuz,  Upper  Nile  C 

Hejasi,  Nubia  C 

Heliopolis  (Baalbek),  Syria  D 

Hellet  Bahita,  Upper  Nile  C 

Hellet  Idris,  Nubia  C 

Hems,  or  Homs  (Emcsa),  30,000  Syria  D 

Hijer,  .  Hejaz  D 

Hilleh,  10,000  Bagdad  E 

Hindyan,  Persia  F 

Hit,  4.500  Bagdad  E 

Hodeida,  Yemen  E 

Hofhoof,  or  el  Fouf,  24,000  Ahsa  F 

Homs,  or  Hems  (Emcsa),  30,000  Syria  D 

”  '  ’  F 

F 
H 
F 
C 
E 


Hoolah, 
Hootah, 
Hormuz, 

Hotah,  (el) 
How, 

Ibl, 

Ibrah , 

Ibrim, 

Iffar, 

Ugun, 
Ulahabad, 
Ineboli, 
Ipsambool. 
Isbarta,  10,000 
Iskelib, 
Iskenderoon, 
Ismailia, 


Nejed 
Nejed 
Persia 
Hadramaut 
Egypt 
Hejaz 
Oman  H 
Nubia  C 
Nejed  E 
Asia  Minor  C 
Persia  H 
Asia  Minor  C 
Nubia  C 
Asia  Minor  C 
Asia  Minor  G 
Syria  D 
Egypt  G 


Shoa  D 
Abyssinia  D  g 
Upper  Nile  C 
Nubia  C 
Nubia  D 
Egypt  C 
Ahsa  F 
Hadramaut  F 
Abyssinia  D  g 
Abyssinia  D  g 
Upper  Nile  C  g 
Abyssinia  D  g 
Asia  Minor  E  a 
Asia  Minor  D 
Upper  Nile  C 
Kordofan  C 
Persia  G 
Bagdad  E 
Syria  D 
Nubia  C 
Yemen  E 
Abyssinia  D 
Arabia  G 
Hadramaut  F 
Nubia  C 
Syria  D 
Nubia  C 
Nubia  C 
Hejaz  E 
Persia  F 


Ismid,  or  Isnikmid  ( Nif"nedia ), 

10,000  Asia  Minor  B 

Isnik,  Asia  Minor  B 

Ispahan,  60,000  Persia  G 

Istakhur,  Persia  G 

Jadara,  Easterc  Africa  D 

Jaffa,  or  Yaffa  (Joppa),  25,000  Syria  C 

Jahjerm,  Persia  H 

Jaizer,  (el)  Hadramaut  G 

Jaroon,  Persia  G 

Jask,  Oman  in  Persia  H 

Jau,  Oman  H 

Jau,  Upper  Nile  B 

Jebeil,  Syria  D 

Jemanieh,  (el)  Nejed  E 

Jemia,  Upper  Nile  C 

Jerusalem  (el  Ends),  25,000  Syria  D 

Jidda,  22,000  Hejaz  D 

Jija,  Abyssinia  D 

Jilledy,  Muz  teesha  E 
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irjeh,  or  Girgeh,  7,000  Egypt  C  d 

.tobbah,  Jebel  Shomer  E  d 

lobla,  Yemen  E  g 

Joppa  (Jaffa),  Syria  0  c 

Jowf.  or  Djowf,  Jebel  Shomer  D  d 

Jubeileh,  Bagdad  F  c 

Julamerk,  Kurdistan  E  b 

Jumbo,  Mukdeesha  E  k 

Jumin,  Persia  H  c 

Kab,  (el)  Egypt  C  d 

lvabend,  Oman  in  Persia  G  d 

Kabooskan,  Persia  H  b 

Kailub,  Nubia  C  f 

Kaina,  Hejaz  E  e 

Kaisarieh,  30,000  Asia  Minor  B  b 

Kaisariyeh  (Ccesarea),  Syria  C  c 

Kaiwau,  Yemen  E  f 

Kaka,  .  Nubia  O  g 

Kakh,  Persia  IT  c 

Kalaat  Esrak,  Jebel  Shomer  D  e 

Kalaa  Zumrood,  Hejaz  D  d 

Kalabshee,  Nubia  O  e 

Kalah  Bishen,  Hejaz  E  e 

Kalai  Bikai,  Persia  G  d 

Kalat,  Syria  1»  b 

Kalat  en  Nakel,  Sinai  Peninsula  C  d 

Kalat  en  Nejm,  Syria  D  b 

Kalat  ltamadi,  Bagdad  E  c 

lvalessi,  or  Tolianak-Kalessi. 

Asia  Minor  B  a 

Ivamlin,  Nubia  C  g 

Kanara,  Nubia  P  g 

Kangall,  Asia  Minor  D  b 

Ivankari,  18,000  Asia  Minor  C  a 

Kara  Magara,  Asia  Minor  D  b 

Karaman,  7,000  Asia  Minor  C  b 

Karfah,  Nejed  F  e 

Kari,  Upper  Nile  C  i 

Karnak,  Egypt  C  d 

Kars,  12,000  Turkish  Armenia  E  a 

K  ash  an,  Persia  G  c 

Kashkizerd,  Persia  G  c 

Kasr,  Egypt  B  d 

Kasr  Bakhleh,  Egypt  B  d 

Kassaba  Muali,  Abyssinia  B  g 

Kassabi,  Asia  Minor  B  b 

Kassala.  or  Cassala,  15,000?  Nubia  I)  f 

Kastamuni,  12,000  Asia  Minor  C  a 

Katan,  Arabia  G  e 

Katif,  (el)  Ahsa  G  d 

Kazbin,  25,000  Persia  F  b 

Kazeroon,  Persia  G  d 

Kefar,  Jebel  Shomer  E  d 

Kefd,  Jebel  Shomer  E  d 

Kelbub  Felleh,  Had  ramaut  F  g 

Kelenderi,  Asia  Minor  C  b 

Keli,  Nubia  G  f 

■  Kenah,  Jebel  Shomer  E  d 

Keneh,  Egypt  C  d 

Kerab,  Nejed  E  e 

Kerascon,  Asia  Minor  D  a 

Kerbela,  Bagdad  E  c 

Keren,  Abyssinia  D  f 

Keren.  Persia  G  d 

Kerinia.  •  Cyprus  C  b 

Kerkesiyeh,  Syria  E  b 

Kerkoitk,  Bagdad  E  b 

Kerman,  or  Serjan,  30,000  Persia  H  d 

Kermanshah,  30,000  Persia  F  c 

Keshin,  Hadramaut  G  f 

Khaf,  Persia  I  c 

Khaibar,  Jebel  Shomer  E  d 

Khalil,  el  (Hebron),  Syria  D  c 

Khamir,  Yemen  E  f 

Khanahudi,  Persia  H  b 

Khanakieh,  Nejed  E  d 

Khanekin,  Bagdad  F  c 

Khar,  Persia  H  c 

Kharjeh,  (el)  Egypt  C  d 

Kharput,  Kurdistan  O  b 

Khartum,  30,000  Nubia  C  f 

Khoi,  30,000  Persia  F  b 

Kholeis,  Hejaz  1)  e 

Khonsar,  Persia  G  c 

Khoremabad)  Persia  F  c 

Kborfakan,  Oman  H  d 

Khubbes,  Persia  II  c 

Kibidi.  Upper  Nile  G  i 

Kilai  Gebr,  Persia  II  d 

Kisoona,  Upper  Nile  C  i 

Kisuere,  Upper  Nile  C  k 

Kitangule,  Upper  Nile  C  k 

Kituntu,  Upper  Nile  O  k 

Kiui.  or  Gygin,  Upper  Nile  C  h 

Koachanga',  Upper  Nile  B  h 

Kobbe,  Bar  Fur  B  g 

Kobbo,  Eastern  Africa  D  h 

Kobo,  Nejed  E  e 

Kobt,  Egypt  C  d 

Kodokol,  Nubia  C  f 

Kofon,  Upper  Nile  C  h 

Koke,  Nubia  C  e 

Koko  (Fatiko),  Upper  Nile  C  i 

Koldaje,  Takale  G  g 


Koiveit,  or  G ranee,  10,000 
Kowey, 

Krook,  or  Kuruk, 
Kubessa, 

Kuboor, 

Kul, 

Kuleiah, 

Kumar, 

Kurmi, 

Kursi, 

Kuruk.  or  Krook, 
Kutayah,  30,000 
Kutreki, 


Kyrkagatch,  15,000 
Ladam,  (el) 

Ladik, 

Labijan 

Lamlonm. 

Lar,  12.000 
Larnaka, 

Latakia  (l.aodicea),  10,000 
Lazafah, 

Let'kosia,  16,000 
Leileh, 

Letan. 

Leymah,  2,000 
LeynaH, 

Limasol, 

Linja,  16,000 
Loheia, 

Lok, 

Loquia, 

Lungo, 

Luxor, 

Maan, 

Maaz,  (el„ 

Mabil, 

Madunga, 

Magadoxa,  5,000 
Magdala, 

Maghris, 

Magoua  Wells, 

Mohamet  Abad, 

Mahir,  (el) 

Mahran, 

Makallah, 

Makri.  3.000 
Malatiyeh,  10,000 
Manama,  or  Menamab, 
Mandera, 

Manfaloot, 

Manfoonah, 

Mauissa.  25,000 
Mansourah, 

Maragak, 

Marash,  11,000 
Marcha. 

Mardin.  10,000 
Marergur, 

Marmara, 

Marsiwan, 

Martolo, 

Masaka. 

Maskalo, 

Massowa,  8,000 
Mastura, 

Matar. 

Matarah,  or  Muttra,  25,000 
Mebarraz,  20,000 
Mecca,  80,000 
Medina,  15,000 


Arabia  F  d 
Nejed  F  e 
Persia  II  d 
Bagdad  E  c 
Hejaz  1)  e 
Mukdeesha  E  i 
Hejaz  D  e 
Nuliia  C  g 
Abyssinia  D 
Kordofan  G 
Persia  H 
Asia  Minor  C 
Oman  H 
Asia  Minor  B 
Nejed  F 
Asia  Minor  C 
Persia  G 
Bagdad  F 
Persia  G 
Cyprus  C 
Syria  B 
Nejed  F 
Cyprus  C  b 
Nejed  E  e 
Arabia  F  f 
Oman  H  d 
Jebel  Shomer  E  d 
Cyprus  C 


Oman  in  Persia  G  d 


Yemen  E 
Mukdeesha  E 
Upper  Nile  C 
Upper  Nile  B 


Egypt  C  d 
Hejaz  B  c 
Jebel  Shomer  E  d 
Abyssinia  B  g 
Upper  Nile  B  h 
Mukdeesha  F  i 
Abyssinia  B  g 
Ahsa  F  d 
Jebel  Shomer  B  d 
Persia  F  b 


Hejaz  B  d 
Persia  F 
Hadramaut  F 
Asia  Minor  B 
Kurdistan  B 
Ahsa  G 
Nubia  C 
Egypt  C 
Nejed  F 
Asia  Minor  B 
Egypt  C 
Persia  F 
Syria  B 
Hadramaut  F 
Kurdistan  E 
Somali  F 
Asia  Minor  B 
Asia  Minor  B  a 
Abyssinia  B  g 
Upper  Nile  C  k 
Abyssinia  B  g 
Nuhia  B  f 
Hejaz  D  e 
Egypt  B  c 
Oman  H  e 
Ahsa  F  d 
Hejaz  E  e 
Hejaz  D  e 


b 

g 

b 

b 

d 

g 

d 

e 

b 

e 

b 

b 

f 

b 

h 

b 


Mota, 

Mruli, 

Mtesa, 

Mualiteh, 

Mudahi, 

Mudug, 

Mugi, 

Mugla, 

Mukna, 

Mundo, 

Mura, 

Murghab, 


Abyssinia  B  g 
Upper  Nile  G  i 
Upper  Nile  C  i 
Asia  Minor  B  a 
Persia  I  c 
Somali  F  h 
Upper  Nile  C  i 
Asia  Minor  B  b 
Hejaz  D  d 
Upper  Nile  B  i 
Upper  Nile  B  h 
Persia  G  c 


Muscat,  or  Maskat,  Cap.  of  Sul¬ 
tanate,  60,000  Oman  H  e 

Muttra,  or  Matarah,  25,000  Oman  H  e 


Muweileh,  or  Moilah 
Myra, 

Naam, 

Nabulus  (Shechem),  10,000 
Nahud, 

Nain, 

Nasireh,  (en)  Nazareth, 
Naswarabad, 

Nathenz, 

Nazareth  (en  Nasireh), 
Neangara, 

Nearhe, 

Nehavend, 

Nehbendan, 

Nehimabad, 

Nevshehr,  15,000 
Nikegu, 

Nikhiloo, 

Nineveh  (ruins), 
Nishapoor,  or  Nushapoor, 
Nisibin, 

Nissab, 

Nizzawah, 

Nushapoor,  or  Nishapoor, 
Nyama  Goma, 

Obbo, 

Obeid,  (el),  30,000 
Obri, 

Okair, 

Oneizeh,  or  Aneizeh. 

Ordeh  or  New  Dongnla, 


Hejaz  B  d 
Asia  Minor  B  b 
Nejed  F  e 
Syria  B  c 
Hejaz  E  f 
Persia  G  c 
Syria  B  c 
Persia  I  c 
Persia  G  c 
Syria  B  c 
Upper  Nile  B  h 
Upper  Nile  B  h 
Persia  F  c 
Persia  II  c 
Persia  H  d 
Asia  Minor  C  b 
Upper  Nile  B  h 
Oman  in  Persia  G  d 
Bagdad  E  b 
Persia  H  b 
Kurdistan  E  b 
Hadramaut  F  f 
Oman  H  e 
Persia  H  b 
Upper  Nile  C  i 
Upper  Nile  G  i 
Kordofan  C  g 
Oman  H  e 
Ahsa  G  d 
Nejed  E  d 
N  ubia  C  f 


Orfah,  or  Urfah  (Jidessa),  30,000  Syria  1)  b 


Osmaniik, 

Owsit  Wells, 

Ozal, 

Persepolis  (ruins), 
Petra  (ruins), 
Philse  (ruins), 

Port  Hek, 

Port  Said,  10,000 
Quollita, 

Hakka, 

Ram  Hormus, 
Ranieh, 

Rashid, 

Rass. 

Redesia, 

Redgmah, 

Regan, 

Reha, 

Reida. 

Rema,  Bir. 

Resbt,  50,000  ? 
Rhodes,  15,000 
Rhut, 

Riad, 


Asia  Minor  B  a 
Jebel  Shomer  B  c 
Nejed  E  e 
Persia  G  d 
Hejaz  D  c 
Egypt  C  e 
Upper  Nile  B  h 
Egypt  C  c 
Abyssinia  B  g 
Syria  B  b 
Persia  F  c 
Hejaz  E  e 
Nubia  B  g 
Nejed  E  d 
Egypt  C  e 
Hejaz  B  e 
Persia  H  d 
Yemen  F  g 
Hadramaut  G  f 
Nejed  F  d 
Persia  F  b 
Rhodes  I.  B  b 
Somali  F  g 


Seikotban, 

Sekeya, 

Sekiz, 

Selalkulla, 

Selaval,  (es) 
Selefke, 
Selemeeyah, 
Selima, 

Selini,  or  Sedinga, 
Semmed, 

Semnan, 

Senanah, 

Senn, 

Senna, 

Seunar, 

Serakhs, 

Seribah  Ali  Amuri, 
Serik, 

Serkeh, 

Serra  Gharby, 
Setra, 

Shaaba, 

Shaarka, 

Shabin  Karahissar, 
Shahrood, 

Shaktah, 

Shalishat, 

Sharjah,  20-30,000 
Shell  r, 

Shehri  Babek, 
Shehri  Nau, 

Sheikh  Hurba, 
Shek  h  Abadeh, 
Shek h  Said, 
Shendy.  10,000 
Sherm  Magatim, 
Shibam, 

Shiraz,  25,000 
Shitli, 

Shiwelli, 

Shooa, 

Shugshut, 

Shu  rame, 

Shurm, 

Shuster,  25,000 
Sibh, 


Sidon  (Saida), 

Siiiut, 

Sinope,  or  Sinob,  12,000 
Sioot,  30,000 
Sireh, 

Sirt, 

Sis, 

Sivas,  or  Sivas  Sebastea, 

25,000  Asia  Minor  B 

Sivrihissar,  Asia  Minor  C 

Siwah,  0,000  Egypt  B 

Sk atari,  or  Isk udar,  60,000  Asia  Minor  B 
Smyrna  (Ismir),  150,000  Asia  Minor  B 
Soft, 


Eastern  Africa  E 
Yemen  E 
Persia  F 
Abyssinia  B 
Hejaz  E 
Asia  Minor  O 
Nejed  F 
Nubia  P. 
Nubia  C 
Oman  H 
Persia  G 
Oman  H 
Bagdad  E 
Persia  F 
Nubia  C 
Persia  I 
Upper  Nile  B 
On  an  in  Persia  H 
Abyssinia  D  g 
Nubia  C  e 
,  Egypt  B 
Ahsa  F 
Nejed  E 
Asia  Minor  D 
Persia  H 
Nejed  E 
Nejed  E 
Oman  H 
Hadramaut  F 
Persia  G 
Persia  I 
Hadramaut  F 
Egypt  C 
Egypt  C 
Nubia  C 
Hadramaut  F 
Hadramaut  F 
Persia  G 
Mukdeesha  E 
Mukdeesha  E 
Upper  Nile  C 
Asia  Minor  C 
Yemen  E 
Sinai  Peninsula  C 
Persia  F 
Oman  H 
Syria  B 
Hadramaut  G 
Asia  Minor  B 
Egypt  C 
Abyssinia  B  g 
Kurdistan  E  b 
Syria  B  b 


Konieh  ( Iconium ),  50,000 
Koobanieh, 

Koom, 

Koorkoor, 

Kora, 

Kornah, 

Corosko, 

Korti, 

Kosseir,  or  Cosseir,  2,000 
Kowarab, 


Asia  Minor  C  b 
Egypt  G  e 
Persia  G  c 
Egypt  C  e 
Yemen  F  f 
Bagdad  F  c 
Nubia  O  e 
Nubia  C  f 
Egypt  C  d 
Jebel  Shomer  E  d 


So  ham. 

Sohar.  24,000 
Sokota, 

Soliinanieh, 

Soor, 

Soor  ( Tyre), 

Sortot, 

Souadi, 

Soukbulak, 
Souk-esh  Shuyukh, 
Suakin,  8,000 


Nubia  D 
Oman  H 
Oman  H 
Abyssinia  B 
Nubia  C 
Oman  H 
Syria  B 
Nubia  C 
Egypt  C 
Persia  F 
Bagdad  F 
Nubia  B 


Medinet  el  Fayoom,  5,560 

Egypt  C 

d 

Rivandere, 

Persia  F 

b 

Subzawar, 

Persia  H 

b 

Meid, 

Somali  F 

g 

Riyat, 

Arabia  F 

f 

Stida, 

Somali  F 

g 

Meis, 

Asia  Minor  B 

b 

Rizeh, 

Asia  Minor  E 

a 

Suedira.  (es). 

Hejaz  E 

(I 

Mejma’a. 

Nejed  F 

d 

Roddaa, 

Yemen  F 

g 

Suez,  15,000 

Egypt  C 

(1 

Mekheref  (Berber), 

Nubia  C 

f 

Roheita, 

Hejaz  E 

f 

Sngbra, 

Hadramaut  F 

g 

Mekhra, 

Hejaz  E 

e 

Romian, 

Persia  H 

b 

Suleiroaniyeh, 

Bagdad  F 

b 

Melbes, 

Kordofan  C 

g 

Roohi. 

Persia  I 

c 

Sultanabad, 

Persia  G 

c 

Mellawee, 

Egypt  C 

a 

Rosetta  (Rashid),  21,130 

Egypt  G 

c 

Sultanieh, 

Persia  F 

b 

Melmil. 

Somali  E 

h 

Rostak . 

Oman  H 

e 

Surajeh, 

Yemen  E 

g 

Memphis  (ruins). 

Egypt  C 

d 

Roweydah, 

Nejed  E 

d 

Susa, 

Persia  F 

c 

Menamah,  or  Manama, 

Ahsa  G 

d 

Ruheibeh, 

Syria  C 

c 

Suwavrkiyah, 

Hejaz  D 

e 

Menjera, 

Nubia  C 

g 

Rumanika, 

Upper  Nile  C 

k 

Suweik, 

Oman  H 

e 

Menoof,  , 

Egypt  C 

c 

Saaiteh, 

Yemen  E 

f 

Tabab, 

Hejaz  E 

f 

Merbat, 

Oman  G 

f 

Saadieb, 

Hejaz  B 

e 

Tabreez,  Tauris,  oi 

Tebreez, 

Merkab, 

Nejed  E 

e 

Sabooa, 

Nubia  C 

e 

110,000 

Persia  F 

b 

Me  roe, 

Nubia  G 

f 

Sabookah, 

Ahsa  F 

d 

Tadmor  (Palmyra), 

Syria  D 

0 

Meroe,  Pyramids, 

Nubia  C 

f 

Sadik. 

Nejed  F 

d 

Taeiz. 

Yemen  E 

g 

Mersivan.  I0,0u0 

Asia  Minor  B 

a 

Sagasig,  or  Zakuzeek, 

Egypt  C 

c 

Tiessin, 

Takale  C 

g 

Meshed,  70.000 

Persia  H 

b 

Saida  (Sidon), 

Syria  B 

c 

Tatieh. 

Yemen  E 

<7 

Meshed  Alee, 

Bagdad  E 

c 

Sakhne, 

Syria  B 

c 

Tafileh, 

Hejaz  B 

c 

Meskeh. 

Nejed  E 

d 

Sakka,  Eastern  Africa  D 

h 

Taft, 

Persia  G 

(• 

Messalamieh, 

Nubia  C 

g 

Salem. 

Persia  H 

e 

Tahia, 

Egypt  C 

.1 

Metemmeh. 

Nubia  C 

f 

Satnalood, 

Egypt  C 

d 

Taif, 

Hejaz  E 

e 

Metileh,  (el) 

Nejed  K 

e 

Samara. 

Bagdad  E 

e 

Tamareed, 

Socotra  I.  G 

g 

Miana, 

Persia  F 

b 

Sam  neb. 

Nubia  C 

e 

Tanta.  55,000 

Egypt  C 

c 

Miha. 

Upper  Nile  B 

h 

Samoon, 

Hadramaut  G 

f 

Tarabah. 

Heiaz  E 

e 

Mihrjan, 

Persia  H 

c 

Samsat, 

Kurdistan  B 

b 

Tarabulus  (Tripoli),  20,000  Syria  B 

0 

Mijanabad, 

Persia  H 

b 

Samsun. 

Asia  Minor  B 

a 

Tarif. 

Hejaz  E 

cl 

Milasa, 

Asia  Minor  B 

b 

Sana.  40,000 

Yemen  E 

f 

Taroom.  3,000 

Persia  H 

d 

Mina. 

Abyssinia  B 

g 

Sancaho, 

Abyssinia  B 

g 

Tarrangolle, 

Upper  Nile  C 

l 

Minab, 

Persia  H 

d 

Sangad, 

Persia  II 

c 

Tartus  (Tortosa), 

Syria  D 

c 

Minieh, 

Egypt  C 

d 

Sanian, 

Yemen  E 

f 

Tash  Kopri. 

Asia  Minor  C 

a 

Minna. 

Oman  II 

e 

Santarieh, 

Egypt  B 

d 

Taurie, 

Oman  in  Persia  G 

d 

Mirza  Bongola, 

Nubia  B 

e 

Saree,  35,000 

Persia  G 

b 

Tauris,  Tabreez,  or  Tebreez, 

Misenat. 

Hadramaut  F 

g 

Sarifah, 

Bagdad  E 

c 

110,000 

Persia  F 

t 

Mitkenab, 

Nubia  B 

f 

Sarsa. 

Nejed  E 

e 

Tayibeh. 

Syria  I) 

l 

Mocha,  or  Mokha,  7,000 

Yemen  E 

g 

Sataliah,  or  Adalia,  10,000 

Asia  Minor  C 

b 

Tchanak  Kalessi, 

Asia  Minor  B 

a 

Mohammerah. 

Bagdad  F 

c 

Sava, 

Persia  G 

b 

Tcharak , 

Oman  in  Persia  G 

d 

Moilah.  or  Muweileh, 

Hejaz  B 

d 

Sawa. 

Hadramaut  F 

f 

Tchorum, 

Asia  Minor  D 

a 

Moosh.  Turkish  Armenia  E 

b 

Scala  Nova,  20,01)0 

Asia  Minor  B 

b 

Tebbes,  or  Tubbus, 

Persia  II 

c 

Morussu, 

Mukdeesha  F 

1 

Seara, 

Somali  F 

g 

Tebouk, 

Hejaz  B 

d 

Moshi. 

Nubia  C 

f 

Sedinga,  or  Selini, 

Nubia  C 

e 

Tefini, 

Asia  Minor  C 

b 

Mosul  20  40,000 

Bagdad  E 

h 

Sedoos, 

Nejed  F 

d 

Teheran,  Cap.  of  Kin 

gdom,  85,000  Persia 

4 

MAP  01 

Teima, 

Jebel  Shotner  D 

d 

Tcjura, 

Abyssinia  E 

g 

Tekrit, 

Bagdad  E 

c 

Tendat, 

Kordofan  C 

g 

Tendelti, 

Dar  Fur  B 

g 

Tenuma, 

Hejaz  E 

f 

Terekli, 

Asia  Minor  C 

a 

Terim, 

Hadramaut  F 

f 

'Perish, 

Hadramaut  F 

f 

Tersheez,  or  Tursheez, 

Persia  PI 

b 

Tersoos  ( Tarsus), 

Syria  C 

b 

Thebes  (ruins), 

Egypt  C 

d 

Thoran, 

Yemen  E 

f 

Thug, 

Somali  E 

h 

Ti  nareh, 

Nubia  C 

e 

Tira  Mandi, 

Upper  Nile  C 

g 

TireboB, 

Asia  Minor  D 

a 

Tireh,  or  Tyria,  10,000 

Asia  Minor  B 

b 

Tokat, 

Asia  Minor  D 

a 

Tokat,  30,000 

Nubia  D 

f- 

Tonaul, 

Upper  Nile  B 

h 

TURKEY  IN  ASIA,  PERSIA,  ARABIA,  EGYPT,  &c. 


Toon,  Persia 

Toor,  or  Tor.  Sinai  Peninsula 

Toorbet  Haideree,  or  Zaweh,  Persia 


Toos, 

Tor,  or  Toor, 

Tosia, 

Tosk, 

Toweyra, 

Trebizond.  45.000 
Tripoli  (Tarabulus),  20,000 
Tubbus,  or  Tebbes, 

Turra, 

Tursheez,  or  Tersheez, 
Tutteli, 

Tyre  (Soor), 

Tyria,  or  Tireh, 

Ukara, 


Persia 
Sinai  Peninsula 
Asia  Minor 
Nubia 
Nejed 
Asia  Minor 
Syria 
Persia 
Nubia 
Peissia 
Somali 
Syria 
Asia  Minor 
Upper  Nile 


Urfah,  or  Orfah  (Edessa),  30,000  Syria 


Urodogani, 
Urub, 


Upper  Nile 
Nubia 


H  b 
H 
C 
C 
C 
P 
D 
D 
II 
C  g 
H  b 
E  g 


Urumiyah,  30,000 
Urundi, 

Van,  15,000 
Varcnvia, 

Verdi,  or  Verdi, 
Vollet  Medine, 
Wab, 

Wadan,  (el) 

Wady  Haifa, 
Wafrah. 

Wall  el  Farafreh, 
Wall  el  Hayz, 
Waidit, 

Wakasha, 

Walaga, 

Wasit, 

Wau, 

Wayo, 

Wedge,  or  el  Wej, 
Werdi,  or  Verdi, 


Persia  F  b 
Upper  Nile  O  k 
Turkish  Armenia  E  b 
Upper  Nile  C  i 
Bagdad  E  c 
Nubia  C  g 
Ahsa  F  d 
Hejaz  D  e 
N  ubia  C  e 
Nejed  F  d 
Egypt  B  d 
Egypt  B  d 
Upper  Nile  B  h 
Yemen  E  f 
Upper  Nile  C  h 
Nejed  E  d 
Upper  Nile  B  h 
Upper  Nile  C  i 
Hejaz  D  d 
Bagdad  E  c 


Wogiddi,  Shoa  D  b 

Yembo,  Hejaz  D  a 

Yembo  el  Nakhl,  Hejaz  D  e 

Yerim,  Yemen  E  g 

Yezd,  40.000  Persia  (I  c 

Yezdekhast,  Persia  G  c 

Yuzgat,  Asia  Minor  G  b 

Zafaranboli,  15,000  Asia  Minor  C  a 

Zaimeh,  Hejaz  E  e 

Zakhu,  Bagdad  E  b 

Zakuzeek,  or  Sagasig.  Egypt  O  c 

Zaweh,  or  Toorbet  Haideree,  Persia  II  b 

Zebid,  7,000  Yemen  E  g 

Zeila,  Somali  E 

Zelfeh,  (ez)  Nejed  F 

Zileh,  Asia  Minor  D 

Zinjan,  Persia  F 

Zobeit,  Bagdad  F 

Zubbo,  Egypt  B 

Zulfah,  Nejed  E 


RIVERS  AND  WADIES. 


Abai  or  Blue  Nile  R.,  900  m.  Abyssinia  D 
Achua  or  Asua,  It.  Upper  Nile  C 

Ambigolo  Cataract  (Nile),  Nubia  C 

Anseba,  R.  Nubia  D 

Aras,  R.,  500  in.  Persia  F 

Asua  or  Achua  R.  Upper  Nile  C 

Atabbi,  R.  Upper  Nile  C 

Atbara  or  Tacazze  R.,  780  m.  Nubia  C 

Atrek.  R.  Persia  H 

Aye,  R.  Upper  Nile  C 

Bahr  Bela  raa,  Egypt  B 

Bahr  Bembo.  Upper  Nile  B 

Bahr  el  Abiad,  or  White  Nile,  Nubia  C 

Bahr  el  Arab,  Upper  Nile  B 

Bahr  el  Azrek,  or  Blue  Nile, 

900  m.  N  ubia  C 

Bahr  el  Homr,  Upper  Nile  B 

Bahr  el  Honran,  Abyssinia  D  g 

Bahr  e!  Jur  or  Gazelle, 

900  m.  Upper  Nile  B 

Band  el  d’Agoa,  Eastern  Africa  F 

Barca.  R.  Nubia  D 

Baro  R.  Upper  Nile  C 

Bashilo,  R.  Abyssinia  D 

Bassatam,  R.  Abyssinia  I) 

Borora,  It.  Upper  Nile  D 


Cataracts  of  the  Nile  (1st  k  2d), 
Cataracts  of  the  Nile  (3d,  4th, 


Nubia  C 


5th,  and  6th), 
Choi  It. 

Choruk  Su, 
Dedhesa,  R. 
Dender,  R. 

Djuba  or  Juba,  R. 
Doara,  R. 


Nubia  C 
Upper  Nile  C 
Turkey  in  Asia  E 
Upper  Nile  D 
Nubia  C 
Eastern  Africa  E 
Eastern  Africa  F 


Euphrates,  R.  ( Furat  or  Murad- 
su),  1,800  m.  Turkey  in  Asia  F 


g 

Fafau,  R. 

Eastern  Africa  E 

h 

Kizil  Uzen,  300  m. 

Persia  F 

b 

i 

Filias  R. 

Turkey  in  Asia  C 

a 

Kor  Doleb, 

Nubia  C 

s 

e 

Gandova.  R. 

Abyssinia  D 

g 

Kuren,  R. 

Persia  F 

c 

f 

Gash,  Mareb  or  Sona,  R.  Abyssinia  D 

g 

Leontes,  R. 

Turkey  in  Asia  D 

c 

b 

Gedis  Tchai.  or  Sarabat, 

Turkey  in  Asia  B 

b 

Luajerri  R. 

Upper  Nile  C 

i 

i 

Germecbaneh  Rud, 

Persia  H 

b 

Mareb,  Sona,  or  Gash, 

R.  Abyssinia  D 

g 

i 

Giraffe  or  Nuer  R. 

Upper  Nile  C 

h 

Menderes,  R.  (Meander). 

f 

Gojeb. 

Upper  Nile  C 

h 

Turkey  in  Asia  B 

b 
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districts  are  subjected  to  inferior  authorities,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  principal  governor.  —  Manuf. 
Almost  entirely  domestic,  comprising  fire  arms,  woollen 
and  cotton  stuffs, shawls,  leather,  with  dyeing  and  print¬ 
ing  works.  Brandy-distilling  is  also  common  through¬ 
out  the  country.  —  Religion .  Mohammedanism,  of  the 
sect  of  Omar.  The  rule  of  faith  is  the  Koran.  Fasts 
are  frequent  and  rigorous,  the  injunctions  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  one  (the  Ramadan)  being  to  taste  neither  food  nor 
d  ink  while  the  sun  remains  above  the  horizon  A  large 
part  of  the  population,  however,  belongs  to  the  Greek 
Church,  the  proportion  being  roughly  estimated  as  fol¬ 
lows: —  Mussulmans  21,000,000,  Greeks  and  Armenians 
10,500,000,  Catholics  900,000,  Jews  150,000,  other  sects 
350,000.  —  Education.  Deficient.  The  lower  ranks  are 
almost  devoid  of  education.  Learning  is  confined  to  law 
and  theology,  which  have  here  a  close  connection  ;  for 
the  lawyer  must  be  skilled  in  the  Koran, and  the  divine 
learned  in  the  law.  In  philosophy  and  literature  they 
have  made  little  progress;  and  in  the  arts,  whether  use¬ 
ful  or  ornamental,  they  are  equally  backward. —  Army. 
The  regular  army  consists  of  148,680  men;  but  with  the 
reserves,  auxiliaries,  and  irregulars,  the  total  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  forces  of  Turkey  for  the  year  1869  was  estimated 
at  459,360  men. —  Navy.  Previous  to  the  late  war  with 
Russia,  the  Turkish  navy  comprised  6  ships  of  the 
line,  10  frigates,  6  corvettes,  14  brigs,  16  cutters  and 
schooners,  6  steam  frigates,  and  12  other  small  vessels. 
Total:  70  vessels,  manned  by  34.000  sailors,  and  4,000 
marines.  Most  of  these  ships  were  destroyed  at  Sinope. 
Nov.  1853,  and  others  foundered  in  storms  in  tin*  Black 
Sea.  But  since  the  year  1858  the  Turkish  navy  has 
been  entirely  reconstructed,  ami  stands  now  stronger 
than  it  was  previous  to  the  disaster  of  Sinope.  — 
Govt.  The  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire  are  based  on 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  The  will  of  the  Sultan  is 
absolute,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  in  opposition  to  the 
accepted  truths  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  as  laid 
down  in  the  sacred  hook  of  the  Prophet.  Next  to  the 
Koran,  the  laws  of  the  “  Multeka,”a  code  formed  of  the 
supposed  sayings  and  opinions  of  Mohammed,  and  the 
sentences  and  decisions  of  his  immediate  successors,  are 
binding  upon  the  sovereign  as  well  as  his  subjects.  An¬ 
other  coiie  of  laws,  the  “  Canon  -  natneii,”  formed  by 
Sultan  Solyman  “the  Magnificent,”  from  a  collection  of 
“  hatti-sheritfs,”  or  decrees,  issued  by  him  and  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  is  held  in  general  respect,  but  merely  as  an 
emanation  of  human  authority.  The  Koran  and  the 
“Multeka”  alone,  both  believed  to  be  of  divine  origin, 
embody  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state,  and  pre- 
ecrihe  the  action  of  the  theocratic  govt.  A  charter  of 
liberties,  not  yet  fully  executed,  was  granted  by  Sultan 
Abdul  Medj id  to  his  subjects  in  the  “  Hat li-Il umayoun  *’ 
of  February  18,  1856.  The  principal  provisions  of  this 
imperial  order  are  as  follows: — “  Full  liberty  of  wor¬ 
ship  is  guaranteed  to  every  religious  profession.  No 
one  can  lie  forced  to  change  his  religion.  No  legal 
documents  shall  acknowledge  any  inferiority  of  one 
class  of  Turkish  subjects  to  another,  in  consequence  of 
difference  in  religion,  race,  or  language.  All  foreigners 
may  possess  landed  property,  while  obeying  the  laws.” 
The  legislative  and  executive  authority  are  exercised, 
under  the  supreme  direction  of  the  Sultan,  by  two  high 
dignitaries,  the  Grand- Vizier,  the  head  of  the  temporal 
govt .  and  the  SheXk-ul- Islam.  the  head  of  the  Church. 
The  Grand-Vizier  is  President  of  the  Divan,  or  Minis¬ 
terial  Council,  divided  into  nine  departments. —  Turkish 
Usages.  The  national  dress  of  the  Turks  is  loose  aud 
flowing;  that  of 
the  women,  with 
the  exception  of 
the  turban,  dif¬ 
fering  but  little 
from  that  of  the 
men  (Fig.  2539). 

The  shape  and 
color  of  the  tur¬ 
ban  serves  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  dif- 
erent  orders  of 
the  people,  and 
the  functions  of 
thepublicofficers. 

Latterly,  how¬ 
ever,  it  lias  be¬ 
come  fashionable 
to  imitate  the 
dress  and  man¬ 
ners  of  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations; 
though  the  for¬ 
mer  is  inconve¬ 
nient  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the 
numerous  ablu¬ 
tions.  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  which 
is  enjoined  by  t  he 
Koran.  All  wo¬ 
men  of  the  up¬ 
per  classes,  when 
they  appear  in 
the  streets,  have 
their  faces  care¬ 
fully  veiled.  And 
sticii  is  the  pri¬ 
vacy!  »ft  lie  harem, 
or  women’s  apart¬ 
ments,  that  unless  on  very  rare  occasions,  all  inales  are 
excluded  from  them  except  the  master  of  the  family. 
Polygamy  is  permitted  by  the  law  of  the  Prophet,  but 


Fig.  2539.  —  girl  of  bagdad. 


is  a  privilege  not  often  resorted  to.  If  a  man  marry  a 
woman  of  equal  rank,  the  marriage  of  any  other  wife  is 
frequently  guarded  against  by  the  marriage  contract. 
In  cases  of  polygamy,  the  wives  are  usually  either  slaves, 
or  women  of  an  inferior  rank  to  the  husband.  The  se¬ 
clusion,  or  rather,  slavery  of  the  women,  powerfully 
contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  worst  prejudices 
of  the  Ottomans.  But  the  practice  is  deeply  rooted  in 
Oriental  habits,  and  will  not  be  easily  changed.  There 
is  a  regular  slave-market  at  Constantinople;  but  slaves 
in  the  East,  and  especially  in  T..  are  far  from  being  in 
the  depressed  condition  we  might  suppose.  The  laws 
of  T.  protect  the  slave  from  ill-usage;  and,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  the  customs  of  the  country  are  iu  complete  har¬ 
mony  with  the  laws.  “The  most  docile  slave,”  says 
Marshal  Murmont,  “  rejects  with  indignation  any  order 
that  is  not  personally  given  him  by  his  master;  and  he 
feels  himself  placed  immeasurably  above  the  level  of  a 
free  or  hired  servant.  He  is  as  a  child  of  the  house; 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  Turk  entertain  so  strong 
a  predilection  for  a  slave  he  has  purchased,  as  to  prefer 
him  to  his  own  son.  He  often  overloads  him  with 
favors,  gives  him  his  confidence,  and  raises  his  position  ; 
and,  when  the  master  is  powerful,  he  opens  to  his  slave 
the  path  of  honor  and  of  public  employment.”  The 
Turks  are  excellent  horsemen,  and  throw  the  djerrid  or 
lance  with  the  greatest  dexterity  and  force;  but,  ex¬ 
cepting  this  exercise  aud  that  of  wrestling,  they  indulge 
in  no  active  exertion.  Their  delight  is  to  recline  on  suit 
verdure  under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  to  muse  without 
fixing  their  attention,  lulled  by  the  trickling  of  a  foun¬ 
tain  or  thi‘  murmuring  of  a  rivulet,  and  inhaling  through 
their  pipe  a  gently  euehriatiug  vapor.  Such  pleasures, 
the  highest  which  the  rich  can  enjoy,  aro  equally  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  the  artisan  or  the  peasant.  They  never 
dance  themselves,  hut  enjoy  public  dances,  the  per¬ 
formers  in  which,  however,  are  reckoned  infamous. 
Turkish  usages  are,  in  truth,  in  almost  all  respects,  the 
opposite  of  those  of  the  \V.  European  nations.  The 
close  and  short  dresses  of  the  latter,  calculated  for 
promptitude  of  action,  appear  in  their  eyes  to  be  want¬ 
ing  both  iu  dignity  and  modesty.  They  reverence  the 
heard  as  the  symbol  of  manhood  and  the  token  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  but  they  practise  the  depilation  of  the  body 
from  motives  of  cleanliness.  In  performing  their  devo¬ 
tions,  or  on  entering  a  dwelling,  they  take  off  their 
shoes.  In  inviting  a  person  to  approach  them,  they  line 
what  with  us  is  considered  a  repulsive  motion  of  the 
hand.  In  writing  they  trace  the  lines  from  right  to 
left.  The  master  of  a  house  does  the  honors  of  the 
table  by  serving  himself  first  from  the  dish;  lie  drinks 
without  noticing  the  company;  and  they  wish  him 
health  when  he  has  finished  his  draught.  They  lie 
down  to  sleep  in  their  clothes.  They  affect  a  grave  and 
sedate  exterior ;  their  amusements  are  all  of  the  tran¬ 
quil  kind;  they  confound  with  lolly  the  noisy  expres¬ 
sion  of  gaiety  ;  their  utterance  is  slow  and  deliberate; 
they  even  feel  satisfaction  in  silence;  they  attach  the 
idea  of  majesty  to  slowness  of  motion;  they  pass  in  re¬ 
pose  all  the  moments  of  life  which  are  not  accupied 
with  serious  business;  they  retire  early  to  rest,  and 
they  rise  before  the  sun.  —  Hist.  The  earliest  notice  of 
the  Turks  or  Turcomans,  in  history,  isaht.  the  year  800, 
when,  issuing  from  various  parts  of  Turkestan,  they  ob¬ 
tained  possession  of  a  partef  Armenia,  called  from  them 
Turcouiauia.  They  afterwards  extended  their  conquests 
over  the  adjacent  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  aud  Europe, 
occupying  Syria,  Egypt,  and  eventually  the  territory 
that  remained  to  the  Greek  empire.  In  1453  Constanti¬ 
nople  was  taken  by  Mohammed  II.,  and  became  the 
capital  of  the  empire.  The  Morea  and  the  Islands  were 
afterwards  overrun,  with  parts  of  Hungary,  the  Crimea, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  They  next  took  the 
whole  of  the  country  now  forming  Turkey  in  Asia,  the 
Hezja  iu  Egypt,  and  the  regencies  of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and 
Algiers.  From  the  accession  of  Mohammed  IV.  in  1648. 
the  Turkish  empire  began  rapidly  to  decline,  the  vice 
and  profligacy  of  the  harem  and  seraglio  being  reflected 
in  every  branch  of  the  state.  The  shelter  given  to 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  in  1711,  led  to  the  first  war 
with  Russia,  which  must  have  ended  in  the  ruin  of  that 
empire  but  for  the  cupidity  of  the  grand-vizier,  who 
accepted  a  bribe  to  allow  Peter  the  Great  and  his  army 
to  escape.  From  that  time  till  1774  the  war  with  Rus¬ 
sia  was  frequently  renewed,  and,  by  the  peace  of  the 
latter  year,  a  large  extent  of  territory  and  the  Black 
Sea  were  ceded  by  the  Porte  to  Russia.  In  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1787  the  Turks  were  still  more  unfortunate, 
and,  though  in  1789,  under  Selim  III.,  they  retook  Bel 
grade,  they  were  elsewhere  defeated.  In  1807  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander  declared  war  against  the  Porte,  and  in 
the  campaign  advanced  his  frontier  to  the  Pruth  by  the 
conquest  of  Bessarabia;  the  next  severe  loss  of  the 
Turks  sustained  was  from  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  subsequent  independence  of  their  country.  In  1854 
war  was  once  more  declared  against  Turkey  by  Russia, 
when  England,  France,  and  Sardinia  joined  the  Porte  t< 
enable  the  Sultan  to  resist  the  threatened  invasion  of 
his  dominions;  the  burning  of  the  Turkish  fleet  off  Si¬ 
nope,  the  campaign  on  the  Danube,  the  hattlesof  Alma, 
Inkerman,  Balaclava,  and  the  bombardment  and  cap¬ 
ture  of  Sebastopol,  were  some  of  the  results  of  the  two 
years’  war  with  Russia;  Turkey,  for  the  first  time  in 
nearly  a  century,  sheathing  the  sword  without  the  loss 
of  a  foot  of  territory.  Subsequently,  T.  engaged  in  a  war 
with  the  Montenegrins,  who  sought  to  cast  oft  her  yoke; 
and.  later,  was  concerned  in  suppressing  revolutionary 
tendencies  in  the  Danubian  principalities,  which  states 
succeeded  eventually  in  freeing  themselves  from  all  else 
save  the  mere  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Porte.  The 
results  of  the  Crimean  war  would  also  appear  to  have 
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secured  Turkey  but  a  respite  from  foreign  encroachment ; 
for  Russia,  true  to  her  so-deemed  call  of  destiny,  tak 
ing  advantage  of  the  Franco-Prussian  struggle,  1870-1, 
and  the  inaction  of  others  of  the  great  European  pow¬ 
ers,  lias  sought  to  abrogate  so  much  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  as  debars  her  from  naval  operations  in  the  Eux- 
ine  ;  and  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  Russia,  leaning  on 
a  strong  ally  (Prussia),  may  succeed  in  obtaining  the 
concession  of  her  demands  ;  however,  be  this  as  it  may, 
it  would  appear  that  the  extinction  of  Turkey  as  a 
European  power  is  hut  a  question  of  time  simply;  for, 
independently  of  Muscovite  aggression,  the  implacablo 
animosities  of  the  races  l»y  which  the  country  is  occu¬ 
pied —  owing  to  the  utter  absence  of  homogeneity  — 
and  the  numerical  inferiority  of  the  Turks  proper,  are 
circumstances  that  will  hardly  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to 
terminate  their  dominion  on  the  continent  of  Europe. — 
Pop.  Direct  possessions  in  Europe,  10,510,000  ;  protected 
provinces,  5,927,510:  total  for  T.  in  Europe,  16,437,510; 
T.  in  Asia,  16,463,000.  Total  population  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  (exclusive  of  the  nominal  possessions  in  Africa), 
32,900,510.  These  figures  are  taken  from  an  official 
work,  Turkey  at  the.  Universal  Exposition,  published  in 
Paris,  1867,  under  the  direction  of  Salaheddin  Bey,  the 
Imperial  Ottoman  commissioner  to  the  Universal  Expo¬ 
sition.  See  the  Supplement. 

Sultans  of  Turket,  ( House  of  Othman.) 


Othman,  or  Osinau  I. ...1299 
Orchati  . 1326 

Osman  I  . 1618 

Amurath  IV.,  “  The  In- 

Bajazet  I.,  “The  Thun¬ 
derbolt,” . 1389 

Solyman  I  — . 1402 

Mohammed  1 . 1413 

Amurath  II  . 1421 

MohammedlI.(Cohque- 
rorot  Constantinople)1451 

Ibrahim  .  1640 

Mohammed  IV . 1649 

Solyman  III . 1687 

Aciimet  It  . 1691 

Mustapha  II . 1695 

Aciimet  III . 1703 

Malm. ..ml  I  . 1730 

Selim  I  . 1512 

Solyman  II.,  “The 

Magnificent,” . 1520 

Selim  II . .1566 

Amurath  III . 1574 

Mohammed  III .  1595 

Achmetl  . 1603 

Mustapha  III . —  1757 

Abdul  Hamid . 1774 

Selim  III  . 1788 

Mustapha  1 V . 1807' 

Mahmoud  II  .  1808 

Abdul  Medjid . 1839 

Abdul- Aziz . 1861 

Abdul  Hamid  11 . 1876 

Tur'key,  in  S.  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Williamsburg  dist. 

Tlir'key,  ti.  (Zool.)  This  magnificent  bird,  that  has 
so  improperly  received  the  name  of  a  country  to  which 
it  is  entirely  foreign,  composes  the  genus  Mele.agris , 
family  Phasianidse.  There  are  two  species,  both  indi¬ 
genous  to  N  and  Central  America.  The  Wild  T.  of  the 
U.  States  ( M  gallopa vo).  the  largest  of  the  gallinaceous 
birds,  now  rare  on  the  Atlantic  const,  but  still  found  in 
large  flocks  in  the  regions  farther  west,  is  abt.  3^  feet 
in  length,  being  somewhat  larger  than  the  domestic 
variety.  The  general  color  of  the  plumage  is  black, 
variegated  with  bronze  and  bright  glossy -green,  in  some 
parts  changing  to  purple;  the  quills  are  green-gold, 
black  towards  the  end,  and  tipped  with  white;  the  tail 
consists  of  18  feathers;  on  the  breast  is  a  tuft  of  black 
hairs,  8  inches  in  length  :  in  other  respects  it  resembles 
the  domestic  bird,  especially  in  having  a  bare  caruncu- 
lated  head  and  neck,  a  fleshy  dilatable  appendage  hang¬ 
ing  over  the  bill,  and  a  short  blunt  spur  or  knob  at  the 
back  part  of  the  leg.  Tame  7’.,  like  every  other  animal 
in  a  state  of  domestication,  vary  considerably  in  color, 
but  the  prevailing  one  is  dark-gray,  inclining  to  black, 
with  a  little  white  towards  the  end  of  the  feathers.  The 
young  males  do  not  put  out  the  tuft  on  the  breast  till 
they  are  about  three  years  old.  The  females  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  spring,  generally  in  a  retired  and  obscure 
place,  as  the  male  will  often  break  them.  They  are 
usually  from  14  to  IS  in  number,  white  mixed  with  red¬ 
dish  or  yellow  freckles:  the  female  sits  with  so  much 
perseverance,  that  if  fresh  eggs  he  introduced  into  the 
nest  immediately  upon  the  young  being  hatched,  she 
will  long  continue  the  busiucss  of  incubatiou.  Young  T. 


Fig.  2540.  —  ocellated  turkey,  ( Mele.agris  ocellata.) 


require  great  care  in  rearing,  being  subject  to  a  variety 
of  diseases  from  cold,  rain,  and  dews;  but  so  soon  as 
they  are  sufficiently  strong,  the  hen  abandons  them  en¬ 
tirely,  and  they  are  capable  of  enduring  the  utmost 
rigors  of  winter.  The  motions  of  the  male,  when  agi¬ 
tated  with  desire,  or  inflamed  with  rage,  are  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  of  the  peacock :  he  erects  his  tail,  and 
spreads  it  like  a  fan,  while  his  wings  droop  and  trail  on 
the  ground,  and  he  utters  at  the  same  time  a  dull,  hoi- 
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/fow  sound ;  he  struts  round  nnd  round  with  a  solemn 
pace,  assumes  all  the  dignity  of  the  most  majestic  of 
birds,  and  every  now  and  then  bursts  out  abruptly  into 
a  most  unmusical  gurgle.  A  second  species  of  the  T.  is 
found  in  Central  America,  termed  the  Ocellated  T. 
j Melmgris  octUata)  (Fig.  2540),  which  is  much  more 
brilliant  in  plumage  than  the  common  variety.  It  is 
nearly  of  the  same  size,  but  its  feathers  are  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  metallic-green  or  bronze  color,  variegated  with 
black,  gold,  and  azure-blue. 

Tnr'key-biiz'zarcl,  n.  (Zodl.)  See  Vulturidjb. 

Ttir'key -ear  pelt,  n.  See  Carpet. 

Ttir'key  Creek,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Cumber¬ 
land  co. ;  pop.  abt.  900. 

Turkey  Creek,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Kosciusko 
pop.  1,336. 

Turkey  Creek,  in  Louisiana ,  rises  in  Madison  par¬ 
ish,  and  flowing  S.W  ,  unites  with  Bceuf  Bayou  in  Frank¬ 
lin  parish. 

Turkey  Creek,  in  Missouri ,  a  village  of  Benton  co., 
78  m.  W.S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Tur  key  Hill,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  co. 

Ttir'key  Take,  in  Indiana,  in  the  N.E.  of  Kosciusko 
co.,  is  abt.  12  m.  long. 

Tiir'key-poult,  n.  A  young  turkey. 

Ttir'key-retl,  n.  A  brilliant  red  dye  obtained  from 
madder,  used  for  dyeing  calicoes  and  woollen  cloths. 

Ttir'key  River,  in  Iowa,  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  N.  and  Middle  Forks,  in  Fayette  co.,  and  flowing 
S.E.,  falls  into  the  Mississippi  in  Clinton  co. 

Tur'key-Htone.  n.  (Min)  Same  as  Novaculite. 

Turkish,  a.  ( Geog .)  Pertaining,  or  having  reference 
to  Turkey,  or  to  the  Turks. 

Tiirk'ism.  Ttir'cism,  (- cizm .)  n.  The  manners, 
characteristics,  and  religious  ideas  peculiar  to  the 
Turks. 

Ttir'kisian,  or  Tur  kestan,  (the  country  of  the 

Turks.)  a  name  used  to  signify  an  almost  undefined 
tract  of  territory  in  Asia,  anciently  inhabited  by  the 
Onigours,  Kirgheez.  Usbecks,  Turcomans,  Osinanlis,  No¬ 
gays,  and  other  nomad  tribes  who  devastated  Europe  from 
the  4th  to  the  12th  century,  and  received  the  general 
nameof  Turks.  The  western  portion,  commonly  known 
as  Independent  Tartary ,  Western  Turkestan,  Great  Bok- 
haria ,  or  simply  T.,  or  Turam ,  lies  between  Lat.  30° and 
55°  N.,  Lon.  52°  and  89°  E.,  and  comprehends  various  in¬ 
dependent  states  or  khanates;  viz.,  Khokan  in  the  N. 
E.  ;  Khiva  in  the  W. :  Bokhara  in  the  E.  and  centre; 
Khoondooz  or  Badakslian  in  the  S.E. ;  and  Kafiristan,  a 
small  outlying  state,  now  hardly  considered  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  T.j  being  separated  from  the  others  by  the  mighty 
range  of  the  IIind<»<_>-Coosh.  lu  the  N.  are  the  steppes  of 
the  Kirgheez, whoiu 
Khokan  and  Khiva 
acknowledge  theau- 
thority  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  khans;  in  the  S. 
are  numerous  inde¬ 
pendent  predatory 
bands  ofTurcomans, 
which  raise  a  rev¬ 
enue  by  taxes  on 
passing  caravans. — 

Eastern  T.,  known 
also  as  Upper  Tar¬ 
tary,  Chinese.  T., 

Little  Bukhari  a ,  a  nd 
Turf  an,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the 
Russian  provinces, 
on  the  E.  by  Mon¬ 
golia,  on  the  S.  by 
Thibet  and  Cash¬ 
mere,  and  on  the 
W.by  tlieBoler-tagh 
range.  It  is  divided 
by  the  Chinese  into 
2  provinces,  Thian- 
than  pe-lil  in  the 
N.,  and  Thian-than 
nan-lil  in  the  S. 

The  most  flourish¬ 
ing  cities  are  Kho- 
tan  and  Yarkand; 
the  largest,  Tflrfan, 

Hi,  and  Komal,  and 
those  held  in  most 
veneration,  Aksa  Fig.  2541. 

and  Cashgar  or  a  Turcoman  escort  of  c\r\vans  in 
Kashgand.  This  tiie  hyrcanian  desert. 
large  country,  till 

very  recently  almost  unknown  to  us,  was  estimated  to 
contain  from  500.000  to  800,000  sq.  in.  of  generally  un¬ 
productive  land, with  a  scanty  nomad  pop.  of  1-3  millions. 
But  according  to  Mr.  Shaw,  an  English  traveller,  who 
recently  visited  the  country  for  commercial  purposes, 
Eastern  T.  contains  a  pop.  of  above  20,000,000,  possessing 
large  towns  where  all  the  arts  and  learning  known  in 
the  East  are  practised  and  enjoyed.  The  land  is  highly 
cultivated  by  irrigation.  Security  of  life  and  property 
exists;  and  the  roads  are  full  of  life  and  travel.  The 
religion  is  Mohammedan,  and  the  language  spoken  is 
usually  that  of  the  Turks  of  Constantinople.  The  yoke 
of  the  Chinese  was  thrown  off  in  1864,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Yakoob  Bey.  whose  present  title  is  that  of  Ataligh 
Ghazee.  The  Chinese  garrisons  were  expelled  or  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  and  in  their  occupation  with  rebellion  nearer 
home,  and  their  difficulties  with  foreign  nations,  the 
Chinese  seem  to  have  made  no  effort  to  recover  their 
sway.  The  tribe  who  opened  the  late  successful  revo¬ 


lution  claim  to  be  descended  from  the  famous  conquer¬ 
or,  Genghis  Khan.  June,  1873,  all  that  part  of  Turkes¬ 
tan,  known  as  Khiva,  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Amu 
Darya  (Oxus)  River  was  annexed  to  Russia,  after  a 
sanguinary  war,  and  slavery  abolished  in  the  entire 
khanate.  In  1875,  Khokand  shared  the  same  fate, 
Bokhara  having  been  annexed  some  years  previous. 
The  total  extent  of  territory  thus  acquired  in  Asia 
by  Russia  was  460,000  sq.  m.,  with  a  Pon.  of  about 
2,500,000.  See  also  Bokhara,]).  339;  Khokand  and 
Khiva,  p.  1405 ;  see  Schuyler’s  T urkestan  { N.  Y.,  1876). 

Titr'liipin,  n.  ( Eccl .  I  fist.)  A  French  synonym  for 
Lollard,  q.  v. 

Tn  r'ma line*  n.  Same  as  Tocrmu.ine,  q.v. 

Tur  man,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-township  of  Sullivan  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Tttr'nieric,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Curcuma. 

Tur'meric-paper,  n.  ( Chem )  A  test-paper,  made 
by  immersing  unsized  paper  in  tincture  of  turmeric.  It 
is  used  as  a  test  for  alkalies,  which  changes  its  yellow 
color  to  reddish-brown,  as  do  also  their  carbonates  and 
phosphates,  some  of  the  alkaloids,  and  boracic  acid. 

Tur'moil,  n.  Disturbance;  tumult;  uprour;  harass¬ 
ing  agitation  or  labor. 

— v.  a.  To  harass  with  agitation  or  disturbance;  to  harass; 
to  disquiet. 

— v.  n.  To  be  disquieted  or  harassed. 

Turn,  v.  a.  [A  S.  tyrnan;  Fr.  tourner;  Lat.  tornare  = 
Gr.  tomeu,  to  round  off.J  To  turn  on  a  lathe;  to  give 
circular  or  other  forms  toby  means  ol  a  lathe  or  revolv¬ 
ing  cutting-tool ;  as,  to  turn  ivory  or  metal,  to  turn  a 
tobacco-stopper  or  a  bed-post. —  Hence,  to  shape;  to 
form  ;  to  mould;  to  adapt ;  to  put  in  proper  condition  ; 
as,  “II  is  whole  person  is  finely  turned.”  (Tatler.) —  To 
cause  to  move  in  a  circular  course;  to  change  or  shift,  as 
sides  ;  to  cause  to  go  about,  either  partially,  wholly,  or 
repeatedly;  to  cause  to  revolve;  to  cause  to  move  upon 
a  centre,  or  as  if  upon  a  centre;  as,  to  turn  the  head 
round,  to  turn  back.  —  To  alter,  as  a  position;  to  put 
the  upper  side  downward,  or  one  side  in  the  place  of  the 
other;  to  bring  out  the  inside  of;  as,  to  turn  a  garment, 
to  turn  a  beefsteak  on  the  gridiron. — To  change  or  alter, 
as  the  posture  of  the  body  or  direction  of  the  look ;  to  de¬ 
flect;  to  tend  or  incline  differently  ;  to  change  direction 
to  or  from  any  point;  —  employed  both  in  a  literal  and 
figurative  sense;  as,  to  turn  a  ship  from  her  course,  to 
turn  one’s  eyes  on  a  person,  to  turn  the  attention  to  or 
from  something  — To  direct  by  a  change  to  a  certain 
purpose  or  object;  to  deviate;  to  move  from  a  given 
course  or  straight  line;  to  direct,  as  the  inclination, 
thoughts,  or  mind;  to  keep  passing  or  changing  in  the 
course  of  trade;  to  transfer;  to  use  or  employ;  as.  to 
turn  money  into  land,  to  turn  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  advantage.  —  To  change  or  alter  in  any  manner;  to 
transform;  to  vary;  to  metamorphose;  to  translate; 
to  alter  or  change,  as  color;  to  substitute  by  change, 
as  the  manner  of  writing;  to  convert;  to  change,  as 
from  one  opinion,  party,  or  line  of  conduct,  to  another; 
to  change  or  alter  from  one  purpose  or  office  to  another; 
to  dissuade  from  a  purpose,  or  cause  to  change  sides  ;  — 
frequently  with  to  or  into  preceding  the  effect  or  result 
of  the  change;  ns,  to  turn  prose  into  poetry,  to  turn 
orange  into  red.  to  turn  English  into  French,  to  turn  a 
Republican  to  a  Democrat ;  to  turn  an  ague  to  a  fever ;  to 
turn  from  good  to  bad,  Ac.  —  To  cause  to  fepnent  and 
become  sour;  to  make  acid;  to  sour;  as,  the  milk  has 
quickly  turned. 

To  he  turned  of  to  exceed ;  to  he  advanced  beyond ; 
as,  she  is  turned  of  fifty. —  To  turn  a  corner,  to  pass 
round  a  corner.  —  To  turn  the  enemy's  flank.  (Mil.)  To 
pass  round  and  assume  a  position  behind  it,  or  sideways 
with  it.  —  To  turn  aside ,  to  avert.  —  To  turn  away.  (1.)  To 
discard;  to  discharge  or  dismiss  from  service;  as,  to  turn 
away  a  servant.  (2.)  To  avert;  to  put  aside  from;  as, 
we  pray  to  God  to  turn  away  some  evil  from  us.  —  To 
turn  back ,  to  return  or  give  back;  as,  to  turn  back  what 
one  has  received  from  another,  (r.) —  To  turn  down,  to 
fold,  press,  or  double  down  ;  as,  to  turn  down  a  leaf  in  a 
book. —  To  turn  in,  to  Add  or  double  under ;  as,  to  turn 
in  the  edge  of  a  blanket.  —  To  turn  in  the  mind,  or  to  turn 
over  in  the  mind,  to  ponder,  revolve,  meditate,  or  reflect 
upon. —  To  turn  off.  (1.)  To  dismiss  contemptuous!}*  or 
ignominiously ;  as,  to  turn  off  a  kept  mistress.  (2.)  To 
give  over;  to  reduce;  as,  we  are  not  turned  off  to  that 
extremity.  (3.)  To  divert;  to  deflect;  as,  to  turn  off  find 
thoughts  from  the  mind.  (4.)  To  get  through;  to  accom¬ 
plish;  to  perform;  as,  he  turn*  off  a  great  quantity  of 
bad  poetry.  —  To  turn  one's  coat,  to  change  sides ;  to  rat ; 
to  go  over  to  the  opposite  party ;  to  act  the  renegade. 
—  To  turn  oid.  (1.)  To  expel ;  to  drive  out;  as,  he  turned 
his  son  out  of  doors.  (2.)  To  place  at  ley  or  pasture ;  as, 
to  turn  horses  out  to  grass.  (3.)  To  produce,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  labor,  or  any  mechanical  or  manual  process;  to 
furnish,  as  a  perfected  thing;  as,  that  man  turns  out  a 
good  article.  —  To  turn  over.  (1.)  To  transfer;  as,  he 
turned  over  the  business  to  his  son.  (2.)  To  cause  to  roll 
over;  to  cause  the  change  of  sides  of.  (3.)  To  overset; 
to  capsize;  to  overturn;  as,  to  turn  a  man  head  over 
heels.  (4.)  To  open  and  examine  leaf  by  leaf,  as  a  book; 
as,  to  turn  over  a  novel.  —  To  turn  tail ,  to  flee  ignomin¬ 
iously.  —  To  turn  the  back,  to  retreat ;  to  flee ;  to  depart 
from;  as,  he  turned  his  back  from  temptation. —  To  turn 
the  back  on  or  upon,  to  flout ;  to  ignore;  to  treat  with  con¬ 
tempt  or  disdain ;  to  reject  or  refuse  with  contumely ;  as, 
to  turn  the  back  upon  one  s  poor  relations. —  To  turn 
the  die ,  or  dice ,  to  change  the  course  of  luck  or  fortune. 
“  Fortune,  when  they  least  expect  it,  turns  the  dice."  —  Dryden. 

To  turn  the  edge  of,  to  blunt;  to  make  dull;  to  de¬ 
prive  of  keenness;  as,  to  turn  the  edge  of  a  razor.  —  To 
turn  the  head  or  brain  of,  to  infatuate;  to  make  giddy  ; 
to  make  mad,  wild,  or  enthusiastic;  to  overthrow  the 
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mental  equilibrium  of;  as,  lie  has  turned  his  brain  with 
religious  crotchets. —  To  turn  the  scale ,  to  cause  to  pre¬ 
ponderate;  to  change,  as  the  state  of  a  balance;  —  gen¬ 
erally,  to  insure  favorableness  or  success;  as,  between 
rich  and  poor,  money  turns  the  scale. —  To  turn  the  stom¬ 
ach  of  to  nauseate;  to  sicken  ;  to  disgust.  —  To  turn  the 
tables,  to  reverse  good  fortune  by  ill. —  To  turn  to,  to 
have  recourse  to;  to  make  reference  to;  as,  to  turn  to  a 
person  for  information.  —  To  turn  upon,  to  retort;  to 
throw  back. 

— v.  7i.  To  move  round;  to  have  a  circular  motion;  to 
wheel  or  whirl  round;  to  revolve  entirely,  partially,  or 
repeatedly;  as,  a  man  tumis  on  his  heel,  a  wheel  turns 
on  its  axis. — Hence,  to  hinge;  to  depend  on  for  determi¬ 
nation  or  decision;  to  revolve  upon,  as  the  chief  support; 
as,  the  question  turns  upon  this  point.  —  To  be  brought 
about  eventually;  to  result  or  terminate;  to  issue;  to 
come  to  pass;  as,  these  inventions  have  not  turned  to 
much  account.  —  To  change  the  course,  current,  or 
direction;  to  deviate;  to  take  a  different  way  or  ten¬ 
dency;  to  pursue  a  different  course  of  life;  to  be  de¬ 
flected;  to  change  the  mind  or  conduct;  as,  he  will  re¬ 
lent,  and  turn  from  his  displeasure ;  they  have  turned 
from  their  evil  courses. — To  be  changed,  altered,  or 
transformed  ;  to  become  metamorphosed  or  transmuted ; 
also,  to  become  by  change;  as,  to  turn  traitor,  water 
turns  to  ice,  suspicion  turned  to  jealousy. — To  exercise 
the  art  or  trade  of  a  turner ;  as,  he  is  engaged  in  turn¬ 
ing. —  To  sour;  to  become  acidulated ;  as,  ale  turns  in 
hot  weather.  —  To  be  nauseated  or  revolted;  as,  it  quite 
turns  my  stomach.  —  To  become  giddy  ;  as,  his  head  is 
turned  with  his  good  fortune.  —  To  change  about:  as, 
the  tide  turns  from  flow  to  ebb,  and  conversely.  —  To 
lean  in  the  contrary  direction ;  —  said  of  scales. 

(Surg.)  In  obstetrics,  to  bring  down  the  feetof  a  child 
in  the  uterus,  in  order  to  render  delivery  more  easy. 

(Print.)  To  insert  a  type  of  similar  thiekuess,  in  lien 
of  any  sort  which  has  run  out. 

To  turn  about,  to  move  the  face  to  another  quarter; 
as,  he  turns  about  his  business. —  To  turn  away  (1.) 
To  digress  or  deviate.  (2.)  To  go  from;  to  depart. 
—  To  turn  in.  (1.)  To  have  an  inward  declination; 
as,  his  knees  turn  in.  (2.)  To  go  to  bed;  as,  it  is  time 
to  turn  in.  (3.)  To  enter  for  accommodation  or  enter¬ 
tainment;  as,  let  us  turn  in  this  hotel. —  To  tarn  off, 
to  deviate  from  a  direct  lino  or  course;  as,  the  street 
turns  off  at  right  angles. —  To  turn  on  or  upon,  to 
retaliate;  to  retort;  to  answer;  as,  “  Ponipey  turned 
upon  him,  and  bade  him  be  quiet.”  (Bacon.) —  To  turn 
out.  (1.)  To  become  dislodged  or  dislocated,  as  a  bone. 
(2.)  To  rise  from  bed;  as,  1  turned  out  early  this  morn¬ 
ing.  (3.)  To  project;  to  have  an  outward  bias;  to  pro¬ 
trude;  as,  his  feet  turn  out  in  walking.  (4.)  To  have 
issue,  effect, or  result;  to  terminate  in  :  to  appear  in  the 
end  ;  as,  he  turns  out  to  be  an  unmitigated  scamp. — To 
turn  over,  to  roll;  to  tumble;  to  gyrate;  to  turn  from 
side  to  side.  —  To  turn  to  benefit ,  profit.,  or  advantage,  to 
become  worth  the  while;  to  promise  success;  as,  gome 
men  have  theknackoffurmn^other  people's  slips  to  their 
own  advantage. —  To  turn  under, to  be  tolded  downward 
or  under. —  To  turn  up,  to  bend  upward  :  as,  to  turn  up 
one’s  sleeves.  —  To  transpire ;  to  occur;  to  come  to  pass; 
as,  ‘  Something  will  yet  turn  up  for  Micawber.”  Dickens. 

— n.  Act  of  turning;  movement  or  motion  in  a  circular 
direction;  rotatory  action;  revolution  ;  as,  the  turn  of  a 
wheel  round  its  centre.  —  Change  of  direction  ;  new  ar¬ 
rangement,  order,  or  disposition  of  things;  alteration 
of  bent  or  course;  as,  his  conduct  took  a  turn  for  the 
better.  —  Change;  alteration;  vicissitude;  as,  the  slip¬ 
pery  turns  of  fortune.  —  One  of  the  successive  portions 
of  a  course;  meandering;  direction  ;  hence,  a  winding; 
a  bend  or  bending;  also,  a  walk  to  and  fro;  as,  let  ns 
take  a  turn  in  the  garden,  the  river  takes  a  (urn  at  that 
place.  —  Successive  course;  incidental  opportunity; 
proper  chance;  due  time;  time  at  which,  by  successive 
vicissitudes,  anything  is  to  be  had  or  done;  appropriate 
occasion ;  as,  let  each  take  his  turn.  —  Occasional  act 
of  kindness  or  ill-will ;  reigning  inclination  or  course; 
as,  to  do  a  person  a  good  turn. — Convenience;  occasion; 
purpose;  exigence;  as,  this  will  do  to  serve  my  turn. — 
Form;  cast;  shape;  manner:  mould;  mode;  fashion,— 
employed  both  literally  and  figuratively;  hence,  manner 
of  arranging  words  in  a  sentence;  style  of  signification  ; 
as,  female  virtues  are  of  a  domestic  turn ,  a  person  of  an 
agreeable  turn,  turn  of  thought,  conversation,  Ac.  —  A 
step  of  the  ladder  at  the  gallows.  (R.)  —  One  round  of  a 
rope  or  cord;  as,  a  turn  of  a  hawse  or  cable. 

(Mus.)  A  grace  marked  thus  indicating  that  the 
note  above  it,  one  degree  higher,  must  be  struck  before 
it  shortly,  then  passed  quickly  through  the  note  itself 
and  turned  from  the  note  a  degree  below  iuto  the  note 
itself  over  which  the  mark  is  placed. 

—pi.  (Med.)  The  menses. 

By  turns ,  in  succession;  alternately;  one  after  an¬ 
other;  as,  “By  t uims  the  tuneful  Muses  love  to  sing.” 
(Dryden.)—  At  intervals;  as,  “They  feel  by  turns  the 
hitter  change  of  fierce  extremes.”  ( Milton.) —  hi  turn , 
in  due  order  of  precedence  or  succession ;  as,  to  go  on 
duty  in  turn.— To  a  turn,  perfectly  ,  to  a  nicety  ;  as.  the 
beef  is  roasted  to  a  turn-,  —  in  allusion  to  the  turn  of 
the  spit  whereon  it  is  cooked. —  To  take  turns,  to  alter¬ 
nate;  to  follow  by  succession.  —  Turn  and  turn  about, 
an  alternate  ratio  of  duty  or  obligation;  as,  to  stand  a 
treat  for  liquor,  turn  and  tur7i  about. —  Turn  of  life. 
(Med.)  The  time  of  the  final  cessation  of  the  menses  in 
women.  —  Dunglison. 

I  n  rna^ai  n.  in  Alaska,  an  island  at  the  entrance  of 
Cook's  Inlet,  abt.  4  m.  long  and  2  wide ;  Lat.  61°  8'  N 
Lon.  150°  30'  W.  ^ 

Turn  '-bench,  n  A  simple  portable  lathe,  used  by 
clockmakers  and  watchmakers.  —  Simmonds. 
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Turn'-cap,  w.  A  cowl  for  a  chimney,  made  to  revolve 
with  the  wind. 

Tu rnVoat,  n.  One  who  forsakes  his  party  or  princi¬ 
ples:  a  renegade;  a  rat. 

Tu r nef r',  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  a  group  of  islands  near 
the  coast  of  British  Honduras;  Lat.  17°  36'  N.,  Lon. 
S7°  46'  VV. 

Turn  er,  n.  One  who  turns;  especially,  one  who  per¬ 
forms  the  operation  of  turning  things  by  means  of  a 
lathe;  as,  a  wood- or  ivor y -turner, —  Among  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  a  gymnast ;  an  athlete. 

Turn  er,  Joseph  William  Mallard,  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  landscape  painter  of  the  English  school,  n.  in 
London,  1769.  Early  evincing  a  marked  predilection 
for  art,  he,  in  1789,  entered  as  a  student  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  where  he  studied  assiduously  for  three  years, 
and  produced  some  of  his  minor  pictures.  In  1799,  he 
was  elected  A.  R.  A.,  and,  in  1802,  became  R.  A.  Down 
to  this  period  he  was  principally  known  as  a  painter  in 
water  colors.  Turning  his  attention  to  oils,  he  during 
the  next  half  century  exhibited  more  than  200  pictures, 
including  some  reproductions  of  nature  of  marvellous 
skill  and  beauty.  Among  his  best  works  (the  values  of 
which  average  from  $6,000  to  $1  a, 000)  may  be  mentioned 
the  Wrick;  the  Old  Temeraire  ;  the  Burial  of  Wilkie; 
the  Death  of  Nelson  ;  Ulysses  Deriding  Polyphemus; 
Crossing  the  Brook :  Rome ;  Venice ;  Sun  Rising  Through 
a  Mist;  Wreck  of  the  Minotaur ;  Bay  of  Bui  a :  Dido 
building  Carthage;  Calais  Pier,  Ac.,  Ac.  T„  who  has 
been  styled  the  “  English  Claude/’  combined  in  his 
works  comprehension  and  truth  to  nature.  Brilliancy 
and  fervor  of  imagination,  and  breadth  of  observation, 
are  indeed  conspicuous;  but  these  are  only  modes  of  that 
vivid,  almost  intuitive  penetration  with  which  he  en¬ 
tered  into  the  arcana  of  nature.  As  a  colorist,  T.  ranks 
among  the  best  painters  of  modern  times.  Unsocial 
and  peculiar  in  his  habits  —  penurious  indeed, — 7*.,  in 
all  that  related  to  art,  exhibited  the  most  extended 
munificence.  He  bequeathed  the  greater  bulk  of  his 
large  fortune  to  found  almshouses  for  the  benefit  of  re¬ 
duced  artists,  and  left  his  unsold  pictures  —  many  of 
them  among  his  choicest  examples  —  to  the  British 
nation.  These  works,  about  100  in  number,  form  the 
contents  of  the  “  Turner  Room,”  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery,  London.  1).  1851. 

Tiirn'er,  in  Maine ,  a  post-vill.  and  tvvp.  of  Androscog¬ 
gin  co.,  *27  m.  W.S.W.  of  Augusta;  pop.  in  1870,  2,380. 

Turnera'CClC,  n.;4.  (Hot.)  A  small  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Violates.  Diag.  Polypetalous  flowers,  perigy- 
noii8  contorted  petals,  forked  styles,  and  exstipulate 
leaves.  —  They  are  herbaceous  plants,  exclusively  na¬ 
tives  of  S.  America  aud  West  Indies.  They  have  little 
economic  interest. 

Turn  er's,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Orange  co., 
57  in.  N.  of  New  York  city. 

Til m'ery,  n.  Art  of  a  turner ;  art  or  practice  of  form¬ 
ing  into  a  cylindrical  or  other  shape  by  the  lathe. — 
Things  or  wares  formed  by  turning  on  the  lathe. 

Tu  rn  liout.  (toorn'hout.)  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  of 
Antwerp.  Manuf.  Carpets,  lace,  paper,  Ac.  Pop  14,728. 

2’u  r n 'in  7i.  The  process  by  which  a  circular  form  is 

given  to  wood  and  other  materials  by  means  of  a  lathe 
and  cutting  tools,  as  in  wood  or  metal  T. ;  or  by  the 
thrower’s  wheel,  which  is  a  species  of  lathe,  with  shap¬ 
ing  instruments,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  earthen¬ 
ware.  The  lathe  by  which  ordinary  wood  T.  is  effected, 
called  turning-lathe,  is  a  machine  for  moving  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  wrought  in  such  a  manner  that,  being  fixed 
opposite  to  the  tool,  any  point  in  the  circumference  will 
act  upon  the  whole  circle  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

Turn  ing-point,  n.  The  point  on  which  anything 
turns  ;  that  which  decides  a  matter. 

Turn  ip.  n.  [Dan.;  A.  8.  naepe  =  Lat.  napus ,  a  kind  of 
turnip  The  tur  is  unaccounted  for.]  {Bot.)  A  bien¬ 
nial  plant  of  the  genus  Brassica ,  (B.rapa.)  It  has 
lyrate  hispid  leaves,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  root,  es¬ 
pecially  iu  cultivation,  becomes  swollen  and  fleshy,  it 
is  a  native  of  Europe  ami  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia, 
growing  in  borders  of  fields  and  waste  places.  It  has 
been  long  cultivated,  and  is  to  he  found  in  every  garden 
of  the  temperate  and  cold  parts  of  the  world  as  a  culi¬ 
nary  esculent;  in  many  countries  it  is  also  extensively 
grown  iu  fields  for  feeding  cattle  and  sheep.  The  culti¬ 
vated  varieties  are  very  numerous.  In  them,  the  upper 
part  of  the  root  assumes  a  globose,  oblong,  or  roundish 
depressed  form.  Some  are  common  to  the  garden  and 
the  farm,  and  some  of  the  largest  kinds  attain  a 
si/e  as  to  weigh  20  or  25  lbs.  Although  the  T.  is  of 
great  value  for  feeding  cattle,  it  is  not  very  nutritious, 
no  less  than  90-96  parts  of  its  weight  actually  consist¬ 
ing  of  water.  The  Swedish  T.,  or  Rut  a  Buga,  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated  in  Europe  for  feeding  cattle,  is  regard¬ 
ed  by  some  botanists  as  a  variety  of  the  same  species, 
and  by  some  as  a  variety  of  Brassica  napus.  but  more 
generally  as  a  variety  of  B.  campestris ,  a  species  com¬ 
mon  in  corn-fields  and  sides  of  ditches  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  The  young  leaves  of  the  T.  are  good  as  greens, 
aud  particularly  those  of  the  Swedish  T.y  when  it  has 
begun  to  sprout  in  spring. 

Tiir'nip-lly,  n.  ( Zobl. )  The  Anthomya  radicum,  a 
dipterous  insect  of  the  fam.  Muscidte.  which  attacks  the 
root  of  the  turnip,  whilst  very  young,  and  commits  great 
ravages  in  turnip-fields. 

Turn  key,  n. ;  pi.  Turnkeys,  a  person  who  has  charge 
of  the  keys  of  a  prison  for  opening  and  closing  the  doors. 

Tur il '-out,  n. ;  pi.  Turn-outs.  Among  workmen,  a 
Strike,  q.  v. —  Also,  a  workman  out  on  strike. 

— A  shunt,  or  siding,  on  a  railroad.  —  An  equipage ;  as,  his 
carriage  and  horses  formed  a  splendid  turn-out. 

—Net  quantity  of  produce  yielded.  — Simmonds. 

Turn'-over,  n.  Act  or  consequence  of  oversetting ;  an 
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upsetting;  as,  a  turn-over  in  a  sleigh.  —  A  kind  of  jam 
puff  or  pastry. 

— An  apprentice,  in  any  trade,  who  is  handed  over  from 
one  master  to  another  to  complete  his  time. — Simmonds. 

— a.  That  may  be  turned  down,  or  over  something  else  ; 
as,  a  turn-over  wrist-band. 

in  ru'pi  k«»,  n.  [turn  and  pike.]  Originally,  a  cross  of 
two  bars  armed  with  pikes  at  the  end,  and  turning  on  a 
pin;  fixed  to  hinder  horses  from  entering  any  gate  by 
which  the  way  is  obstructed,  in  order  to  take  toll. — 
Specifically,  a  toll-bar,  q.  v.  —  A  turnpike-road.  (Col- 
loq.)  —  In  Scotland,  a  winding  stair  in  houses. 

— v.  a.  To  form,  as  a  public  highway,  in  the  manner  of  a 
turnpike  road. 

Turu'pike-roail,  n.  A  public  road  or  highway,  made 
and  kept  in  repair  by  tolls  levied  upon  travellers  aud 
passeiigers  who  go  along  it. 

Tiirn'-serving,  n.  Actor  practice  of  serving  one’s 
own  turn  or  interest,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  others. 

Ttirn'sole,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Heliotropium. 

{Chem.)  A  coloring  matter  used  as  a  dye,  and  as  a 
chemical  test,  to  detect  the  presence  of  free  acids.  See 
Crozophora,  and  Litmus. 

TuriiNpit,  7i.  One  who  turns  a  spit  in  a  kitchen; 
hence,  a  person  engaged  in  some  menial  employment. — 
A  variety  of  dog,  allied  to  the  terriers,  so  called  from 
having  formerly  been  employed  to  turn  a  wheel  on 
which  depended  the  spit  for  roasting  meat  in  the  kitchen. 

Turii'tttile,  n.  [ turn  aud  stile.]  A  turnpike  iu  a  foot¬ 
path  or  by-road. 

Turnstone,  7i.  {Zobl.)  A  grallatorial  bird  of  the  fam. 
Hnmatopodidm,  and  genus  Strepsilas ,  so  named  from  its 
turning  over  with  its 
strong  bill  the  stones 
and  weeds  along  the 
margins  of  the  sea 
and  of  lakes  in  search 
of  insects,  molluscs, 
as  well  as  crustaceans 
which  hide  beneath 
them.  The  best  known 
species,  S.  interpres , 
is  about  9  inches  long 
and  18  in  alar  extent. 

It  is  irregularly  va¬ 
riegated  with  black, 
dark  rufous,  and 
white.  It  is  found 
throughout  N.  Amer¬ 
ica,  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  shores. 

Turu'-table,  Turn'-plate,  n.  A  circular  table, 
with  cross-rails  fixed  on  its  surface,  supported  by  rollers, 
and  capable  of  being  turned  on  a  central  pivot,  used  for 
moving  railroad-cars,  trucks,  Ac.,  from  one  line  of  rails 
to  another. 

Turpentine,  {ter* pen-tine,)  n.  {Chem.)  A  semi-solid 
resinous  substance,  which  exudes  from  various  species 
of  pine  on  cutting  incisions  in  the  bark.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  T.  known  in  commerce;  that  obtained 
from  the  l*inus  Abies  constitutes  com7)ion  T. ;  that  from 
trtie  Pi7ius  Lavix,  or  common  larch,  is  known  as  Venice 
T. ;  that  from  the  Pistacia  Lentiscus  forms  China  T.  ; 
and  Canada  balsam  is  obtained  from  the  Abies  balsamea. 
They  all  consist  of  various  portions  of  resin,  dissolved  in 
the  oil  or  essence  of  T.  If  the  T.  of  the  Pinus  Abies  is 
distilled  with  water,  it  yields  about  one-fourth  of  its 
weight  of  the  essence,  oil,  or  spirits  of  T.,  as  it  is  vari¬ 
ously  called.  The  oil  passes  over  with  the  vapor  of  the 
water  as  a  volatile  limpid  inflammable  liquid,  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  penetrating  well-known  balsamic  odor,  the  resi¬ 
due  in  the  retort  being  common  resin  or  rosin.  Oil  of 
T.  is  a  hydrocarbon,  Cooll16;  sp.  gr.  0S64;  boiling-point, 
320°.  It  mixes  freely  with  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not 
with  water.  It  dissolves  the  fixed  and  essential  oils, 
resins,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  india-rubber.  In  its 
purified  form  it  constitutes  the  burning  fluid  known  as 
camphene.  Being  a  ready  solvent  of  the  gum  resins,  it 
is  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish,  also, 
in  oil-paint,  as  a  diluent  of  the  oil.  Oil  of  T.  is  a  power¬ 
ful  grease-solvent;  hut  only  the  fresh  oil  should  be  used 
for  this  purpose,  as,  when  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  it 
gradually  oxidizes  into  a  resin,  which  becomes  dissolved 
in  the  remaining  oil.  Oil  of  T.  is  remarkable  in  a  chemi¬ 
cal  point  of  view,  on  account  of  the  number  of  singular 
compounds  that  may  be  obtained  from  it.  With  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  it  forms  an  artificial  camphor,  crystallizing 
in  flattened  rectangular  prisms,  which  have  an  aromatic 
odor  resembling  oil  of  thyme.  With  water  it  formscrys- 
talline  hydrates,  and  with  oxygen  a  crystalline  hydrated 
oxide.  The  monohydrate  of  T.,  or  terpinol ,  is  an  oily 
liquid,  boiling  at  334°,  and  having  an  odor  like  hya¬ 
cinths.  The  oils  of  bergamot,  neroli,  lemon,  thyme, 
caraway,  and  several  others,  contain  hydrocarbons  iso¬ 
meric.  with  oil  of  T.,  hut  they  differ  in  their  physical 
and  chemical  properties.  Oil  of  T.  is  used  as  a  burning 
fluid  in  Devilk  s  lamp-furnace  for  obtaining  high  tem¬ 
peratures.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  rubefacient.  It  has 
also  vermifuge  properties,  and  stimulates  the  urinary 
organs  very  powerfully.  Canada  balsa7n,  which  is  a 
very  white  resin  dissolved  in  oil  of  T..  is  employed  in 
varnish-making  and  mounting  microscopic  objects.  The 
other  T.  are  occasionally  used  in  medicine. 

Tur'poiitino.  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Burlington 
co.,  1  m.  E.  of  Mount  Holly. 

Tur'penzine,  n.  {Chem.)  A  substitute  for  turpen¬ 
tine,  consisting  of  the  lighter  hydrocarbons,  obtained 
from  paraffine  oil  and  petroleum. 

Tur  pet  li'.  Turpith,  or  Turpith  Mineral,  n.  {Chem.) 
The  yellow  basic  sulphate  of  mercury,  so  called  from  its 
yellow  color.  Form.  3Hg0.S08. 
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Til r'pit title,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  turpitude.]  State  of 
departure  from  the  law  of  rectitude;  moral  deformity; 
shameful  wickedness;  inherent  baseness  or  vileness  of 
principle  in  the  human  heart;  extreme  depravity; 
baseness  or  vileness  of  words,  thoughts,  or  actions. 

Ttirq uiuo,  or  Pico  Turquino, {toor-kee'no.)u  mountain 
of  Cuba,  50  m.  W.  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  8,000  ft.  high. 

Tu  rq  noise,  (- koiz '  or  kes.z',)  n.  [ Fr.,  said  to  be  so  called 
from  having  been  first  brought  from  Turkey.]  {Min.)  A 
bluish-green  stone  much  used  in  jewelry.  It  is  an 
amorphous  form  of  hydrated  phosphate  of  alumina. 
The  finest  kinds  of  turquoise  are  obtained  from  Persia 
and  Arabia;  but  it  is  also  found  in  Saxony. 

Tur  rel,  n.  A  cooper’s  tool. 

Tur'ret,  n.  [Gael,  turaid ;  W.  twred,  from  twr,  a  tower.] 
{Arch.)  A  small  tower,  attached  to,  and  forming  part 
of,  another  tower,  or  placed  at  the  angles  of  a  church 
or  public  building. 

Tur'reteil.  Tnrric'ulatecl.  p.  a.  Having  the  form 
of  a  tower  or  turret. — Exhibiting  turrets. 

Tur'ret-ttliip.  n.  {Naval.)  A  species  of  iron-clad  war 
vessel,  in  which  the  guns  are  carried  in  one  or  more 
iron  turrets,  which  may  be  rotated  either  by  hand- 
winches  or  by  a  steam-engine,  so  that  the  guns  may  be 
fired  in  any  required  direction.  There  are  two  varieties 
of  T.  S.,of  which  the  earliest  and  best  is  that  which  was 
invented  by  Captain  John  Ericsson  of  New  York.  The 
other  variety — which  in  many  of  its  features  resembles 
the  plan  of  Ericsson — is  known  as  the  system  of  Captain 
Cowper  Coles,  It.  N.,  (though  invented  by  Mr.  Theodore 
R.  Timbyof  N.  York.)  and  this  system  has  been  adopted 
to  some  extent  in  the  British  navy  (see  Fig.  2543),  while 
the  American  navy  has  adopted  the  bystem  of  Ericsson, 
usually  called  the  Monitor  system  ( Fig.  1835).  One  of  the 
principal  points  of  difference  between  the  Monitor  and  the 
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British  T.  S.  is,  that  its  hulls  are  almost  entirely  sub¬ 
merged.  the  turret  or  turrets  being  wholly  above  the 
upper  deck;  while,  in  the  latter,  the  hulls  rise  higher 
from  the  water,  and  the  turrets  are  sunk  below  the  deck, 
except  in  so  far  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  discharging 
the  ordnance.  See  Vessels,  Armored,  p.  2448. 

Tursheez,  (toor-sheez',)  a  city  of  Khorassan,  in  Persia, 
situate  on  the  borders  of  the  Great  Salt  Desert,  75  m. 
from  Mushed.  Pop.  Unascertained. 

Tisr'tle,  n.  [A.  S.  tor  tel,  a  turtle-dove,  —  a  name  subse¬ 
quently  applied  by  sailors  to  the  marine  chelonians  of 
the  VV.  Indies.]  {Zobl.)  The  name  popularly  applied 
to  the  marine  chelonian  reptiles,  the  characters  of  which 
are  given  under  the  name  of  the  order  Chelonia.  The 
Turtles  form  the  sub-order  Chelonii ,  divided  into  the 
two  families  Chelonioidie  and  Sphargulidse.  The  lat¬ 
ter  has  been  described  under  its  name.  The  Chelo- 
nioidse,  or  Loggerhead  family,  comprises  turtles  whose 
general  form  is  somewhat  like  a  heart  flattened  on  one 
side,  and  furnished  in  front  with  a  pair  of  large,  flat, 
wing-like,  scaly  flippers,  and  behind  with  a  pair  of  scaly 
rudders. — The  best  known  variety  of  the  edible  species 
of  T.  is  the  Green  T.  ( Chelonia  mydas,)  of  the  warm  parts 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America.  It  attains  a  length 
generally  of  5  or  6  feet,  and  of  from  500  to  600  pounds 
weight.  The  flesh  of  this  T.  is  peculiarly  delicate,  and 
the  eggs  are  likewise  esteemed  a  great  dainty.  They 
are  generally  taken  by  watching  them  when  they  come 
on  shore  on  moonlight  nights  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
positing  their  eggs,  when  their  captors  secure  them  by 
turning  them  on  their  backs,  so  that  they  cannot  escape 
by  running  off.  They  are  often  met  with  in  the  Atlantic, 
sometimes  1,200  miles  from  land,  where  they  are  easily 
captured  when  asleep  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
HawkVbill,  or  Tortoise-shell  T.,  Eretmochelys  imbricata , 
is  another  species,  and  does  not  attain  so  large  a  size 
as  the  one  just  described,  seldom  being  found  to  exceed 
200  pounds  in  weight.  It  is  found  in  the  warm  parts 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  also  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  is 
not  much  thought  of,  as  its  flesh  is  very  coarse  and  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  the  green  T.  It  is  called  the  hawk's- 
bill  T.  from  the  curved  and  pointed  form  of  the  upper 
jaw  (Fig.  575),  which,  however,  presents  but  very  little 
resemblance  to  the  beak  of  any  bird  of  prey.  This  T. 
is  much  sought  after  for  the  value  of  its  shell,  which  is 
converted  into  the  best  “  tortoise-shell  ”  of  commerce. 
The  largest  species  of  the  family  is  termed  the  Logger 
head  T.,  Thalassochelys  caouana,  which  is  found  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  seas.  This  species  genernllj 
feeds  on  mollusca.  and  its  flesh  is  consequently  unfit 
for  food,  besides  being  highly  poisonous.  The  shell,  too, 
is  not  worth  much,  and  the  only  thing  which  it  is  valued 
for  is  a  large  quantity  of  oil  which  it  yields,  and  which 
burns  very  well  in  lamps. 

Tiir'llo-<love,  n.  {Zobl.)  A  species  of  pigeon  of  the 
Old  World,  Oolumba  tur  tur,  family  Colwnbidse,  celebrated 
for  its  gentleness  and  plaintive  notes.  It  is  11-12  inches 
long;  the  upper  parts  tawny  slate-color,  spotted  with 
brown  ;  the  breast  brownish,  otiier  under  parts  white. 
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Tnr'tle,  In  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Rock  co. ;  pop.  In 
1870,  1,274. 

Tur'tle  Hay,  lies  on  the  W,  coast  of  Africa. 

Tur'tle  Creek*  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Shelby  co.;  pop. 
abt.  1,300.  —  A  township  of  Warren  co. :  pop.  abt.  4,000. 

Turtle  Creek*  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Motion* 
gahela  River  from  Alleghany  co. — A  post-village  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co.,  12  m.  S.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Turtle  Creek,  in  Wisconsin,  rises  in  Walworth  co., 
and  falls  into  Rock  River  from  Rock  co. 

Tu  r't  I  e-shell,  n.  Same  as  Tortoise-shell,  q.  v. 

Tiiryassu',  a  river  of  Brazil,  enters  the  Atlantic  at 
the  Bay  of  Turyassu  between  the  provs.  of  Maranhao 
and  Para,  after  a  N.W.  course  of  350  in. 

TiiMcaloo'sa,  in  Alabama,  a  N.W.  central  co. ;  area, 
1,620  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Black  Warrior,  and  Sipsey  or  New 
River.  Surface ,  hilly  ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min.  Iron,  stone 
coal,  and  limestone.  Cap.  Tuscaloosa.  Pop.  abt.  25,000. 
—  A  town.  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  125  m.  N.W.  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  ;  Lat.  33°  12'  N\,  Lon.  87°  42'  W. ;  pop.  1,689. 

Tuttcaioo'sa  River, wAlabama.  See  Black  Warrior. 

Tus  can,  n.  ( Oeog .)  A  native  of  Tuscany. 

Tus  can  Order,  n.  (Arch.)  One  of  the  five  Classic 
orders,  being  a  Roman  modification  of  the  Doric  style 
with  unfluted  columns,  and  without  triglyphs.  It  is  the 
simplest  of  the  orders. 

Tus  cany.  [It.  Tosca'na .]  Formerly,  a  sovereign  grand- 
duchy  of  Italy,  in  the  central  part  of  the  Peninsula, 
lying  for  the  most  part  S.  and  W.  of  the  Apennines,  in 
Lat.  42°  20'  to  44°  10'  N.,  and  Lon.  10°  15'  to  12°  20'  E. ; 
area,  8,440  sq.  in.  The  N.  and  N.E.  of  the  country  is  filled 
with  mountains,  whence  numerous  rivers  and  streams 
flow  down  to  the  sea,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  Arno,  the  Serchio,  and  the  Ombrone.  This  district 
is  also  the  source  of  the  Tiber.  The  rest  of  T.  is  an  un¬ 
dulating  region  of  hills  and  dales,  except  the  coasts, 
which  are  flat  and  marshy.  Of  these  marsh  lands,  the 
largest  is  (or  was)  the  Maremma.  The  principal  crops 
are  maize,  wheat,  rye,  and  barley.  Wine  and  oil  are 
also  abundantly  produced.  Mules,  cattle,  and  sheep  are 
reared  in  great  numbers;  there  are  flourishing  manu¬ 
factures  of  silks,  woollens,  and  straw  (for  hats:)  and  a 
very  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  articles  of  mar¬ 
ble,  alabaster,  porcelain,  coral,  wax,  Ac.  The  chief  city, 
Florence,  has  been  for  some  years  the  capital  of  Italy, 
now  transferred  to  Rome.  Other  important  places  are 
Leghorn,  Pisa,  Siena,  and  Arezzo.  T.  is  familiar  to  the 
reader  of  ancient  history  under  the  names  of  Etruria 
and  Tyrrhenia.  It  was  overrun  by  the  “  barbarians  ”  in 
the  5th  century.  Held  at  first  as  a  duchy  and  fief  of 
Lombardy,  it  was  afterwards  ruled  by  the  family  of  the 
Medici,  and  on  their  extinction,  by  a  younger  branch  of 
the  imperial  house  of  Austria.  In  1860.  the  National 
Assembly  at  Florence  unanimously  voted  its  annexation 
to  Sardinia.  It  has  been  since  divided  into  8  provinces, 
with  a  total  pop.  of  2,142,525. 

Tuscarawas,  (tus-ka-ra w'wuss,)  in  Ohio,  a  river  which 
rises  in  Stark  co.,  and  flowing  S.W.,  unites  with  the 
Walhonding  River  at  Coshocton  to  form  the  Muskingum. 
— An  E  co. ;  area,  520  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Tuscarawas  River, 
and  Stillwater  and  Sugar  creeks.  Surface,  undulating; 
soil, fertile.  Min.  Iron  and  stone  coal.  Cap.  New  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pop.  abt.  40,000.  —  A  township  of  Stark  co.; 
pop.  abt.  2,700. 

Tuscaro'ra,  in  Iowa ,  a  village  of  Lee  co. 

Tuscaro'ra,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Niagara  co., 
abt.  3  m.  E.  of  Lewistown.  —  A  township  of  Steuben 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,100. 

Tuscaro'ra.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Bradford 
co.;  pop.  abt.  1,200.  —  A  township  of  Juniata  co.;  pop. 
abt.  1,600.  —  A  township  of  Perry  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 
— A  post-vill.  of  Schuylkill  co.,  73  m.  N.E  of  Harrisburg. 

Tuscaro'ra  (’reek,  in  Virginia,  flows  into  the  Poto¬ 
mac  from  berkHey  co. 

Tuscarora  Creek,  in  New  York,  enters  Lake  On¬ 
tario  from  Niagara  co. 

Tuscarora  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania ,  enters  the  Ju¬ 
niata  River  from  Juniata  co. 

Tnscaro'ra  Mountain.  in  Pennsylvania,  extends 
from  the  Juniata  River  S.W.  along  the  E.  border  of  Ju¬ 
niata  and  Fulton  cos.,  thence  S.  into  Maryland  as  Cove 
Mountain. 

Tuscaro'ras,  a  tribe  of  N.  American  Indians,  who,  at 
the  settlement  of  N.  Carolina,  had  15  towns  on  the  Tar 
and  Neuse  rivers,  and  1,200  warriors.  In  1711,  they  be¬ 
gan  a  war  with  the  settlers,  and  after  a  series  of  savage 
encounters,  were  defeated,  and  joined  the  Iroquois  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  where  they  became  allies  of  the 
English,  and  where  about  50  families,  who  have  adopted 
the  habits  of  civilization,  still  remain. 

Tus'cl,  n. pi.  (Anc.  Hist.)  The  name  given  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Etruria  or  Tuscany, 
and  the  people  existing  when  Rome  was  founded,  and 
till  Etruria  became  a  portion  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Tusco'la,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Douglas  co.. 
150  in.  S.W.  of  Chicago;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Tuscola,  in  Michigan ,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on  Saginaw 
Bay,  area,  825  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Cass  and  Sebewaning, 
River,  and  White  Creek.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  gen-| 
erally  fertile.  Cap.  Vassal*.  Pop.  in  1870,  13,715.  —  A 
village  and  township  of  Livingston  co.,  30  in.  E.  of  Lan¬ 
sing. — A  post-village  and  township  of  Tuscola  co.,  24  in. 
N.  cl  Flint ;  /-  p.  abt  9 10. 

Tns'cor,  n.  The  tusk  of  the  horse. 

Tus'cu  I ii in.  (Anc.  Ge.og.)  A  city  of  Latium,  was  found¬ 
ed,  according  to  tradition,  by  TVlegonus,  son  of  Ulysses 
and  Circe,  abt.  b.  c.  1200.  Having  become  a  dependency 
of  Alba,  it  recovered  its  liberty  abt.  B.c.  641.  It  wasat- 
tacked  by  the  Volsci  and  the  iEqui  b.  c.  461,  and  re¬ 
ceived  assistance  from  Rome  against  its  assailants,  in 
return  for  which  the  Tusculans  aided  the  Romans  in  re¬ 


covering  the  Capitol  from  the  Sabines,  b.  c.  458.  War 
having  been  declared  against  it  by  the  Romans,  Camil- 
lus,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  on  entering  the  city,  found 
the  people  engaged  in  their  ordinary  occupations,  and 
received  a  most  friendly  welcome,  (a  proceeding  that  led 
to  a  closer  alliance  between  the  two  powers,)  B.  c.  378. 
For  several  centuries,  its  counts  held  so  much  power  in 
Rome  that  they  could  almost  insure  the  elevation  of 
their  own  nominee  to  the  papal  chair.  Continued  con¬ 
tests  between  the  two  cities  in  the  12th  cent,  led  to  the 
destruction  of  T.  in  1168.  It  never  recovered  from  this 
blow;  but  lower  down  there  arose  from  its  ruius  the 
small  town  of  Frascati,  q.  v. 

Tuscu m'bia.  in  Missouri ,a  post-village,  cap.  of  Miller 
co.,  35  ni.  S.S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Tlisli,  interj.  Pshaw! — an  exclamation  expressive  of 
rebuke,  unbelief,  or  contempt;  as,  tush,  it  is  absurd  ! 

fl  ush,  n.  A  horse’s  tusk,  or  long,  pointed  tooth. 

Tusk,  n.  [A.  S.  fuse;  Fris.  tusch  ;  Ir.  <0*7.  J  The  long, 
pointed  tooth  of  certain  rapacious,  carnivorous,  or  pug¬ 
nacious  animals;  as,  the  tusk  of  a  wild  hoar. 

Tusked,  Tu<<ik'y,a.  Furnished  or  armed  with  tusks. 

Tuske'gee.  in  Alabama ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Macon 
co.,  40  m.  N.E.  of  Montgomery. 

Tlis'|>an,  or  Tusapan,  in  Mexico,  a  seaport-town  of  Vera 
Cruz,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  145  m.  N.W.  of  the  city  of 
Vera  Cruz;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Tus'sac-grass,  Tus'sock-graM,  n.  ( Bot .)  A 

European  plant,  genus  Dactylis ,  (D.  cwspitosa ,)  remark¬ 
able  for  its  great  tufts,  sometimes  5  or  6  feet  in  height. 

Tus'sey’s  Mountain,  in  Pennsylvania,  extends 
S.W.  from  tiie  N.  of  Centre  co.  to  the  S.  of  Bedford  co. 

Tussic'ular*  a.  [From  Lat.  tussis,  a  cough.]  Pertain¬ 
ing,  or  having  reference,  to  a  cough.  —  Dunglison. 

Tlissila  go.  «.  [Lat.  tussis,  a  cough.]  (Bot-.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  order  Asteracese,  having  bractece  with  a  mem¬ 
branous  edge,  a  naked  receptacle,  a  hairy  pappus;  the 
florets  of  the  ray  pistilliferous,  in  many  rows,  tongue- 
shaped  ;  those  of  the  disc  perfect,  few.  T.  petasites,  the 
Pestilent-wort,  or  Butter-burr,  is  a  European  medicinal 


herb.  The  only  American  species  is  T.  farfara,  the 
Colt’s-foot,  or  Horse-foot  (Fig.  2544).  It  has  yellow 
flowers,  with  very  narrow  rays,  and  is  found  in  wet 
places,  brook-sides,  in  the  N.and  Middle  States.  It  has 
long  been  used  as  a  popular  remedy  in  chronic  coughs  I 
and  other  pulmonary  complaints. 

Tus'sock-motfll.  n.  [Xodl.)  A  name  given  by  col¬ 
lectors  to  moths  of  the  fain.  Bombycidie,  comprising  the 
genera  Halesidota  or  Lephocampa,  and  Orgyia,  whose 
Iarvm  are  short,  thick,  with  a  crest  of  tufts  along  the 
hack,  and  which,  in  the  caterpillar  state,  have  long  pen¬ 
cils  of  hair  projecting  before  and  behind  the  body. 

Tus'tcn,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Sullivan  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  l,20o. 

Tus'teren,  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of  Norway,  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  W.  of  Christiansand.  It  is  12  m.  long, 
with  a  breadth  of  6  m. 

Tut,  interj.  An  exclamation  employed  in  rebuking, 
checking,  or  manifesting  contempt  or  disbelief;  —  it  is 
synonymous  with  tush  ;  as,  “  Tut,  tut!  here’s  a  man¬ 
nerly  forbearance.” — Shaks. 

— n.  [Dan.]  An  imperial  or  royal  ensign,  consisting  in  a 
golden  globe  with  a  cross  upon  it. 

Tut'-lmrg-ain,  n.  A  bargain  by  the  lump. 

Tut  bury.  ( tut'ber-re ,)  a  town  of  England,  in  Stafford¬ 
shire,  on  the  Dove,  noted  for  its  ancient  castle,  now  in 
ruins,  in  which  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland  was  confined 
for  some  time.  Pop.  2,200. 

Tii'telagfC,  to.  [Fr.  tuUle,  from  L.  Lat  tutela .]  Guardian¬ 
ship:  protection  ;  state  of  being  under  a  guardian. 

Tn'telar,  Tutelary,  a.  [Fr.  tuUlaire.}  Guardian; 
protecting;  having  the  guardianship  or  charge  of  pro¬ 
tecting  a  person  or  a  thing;  as,  a  tutelary  divinity. 

Tut  liill.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Ulster  co. 

Tu  tor,  n.  [Fr.  tuteur,  from  Lat.  tutor,  a  watcher.]  A 
protector,  defender,  or  preserver;  one  who  watches  over 
another;  —  hence,  specifically,  a  guardian;  one  who  is 
chosen  to  look  to  the  persons  and  estates  of  children 
left  by  their  parents  in  their  minority;  —  also,  one  who 
has  the  charge  of  instructing  another,  or  others,  as  the 
children  of  a  family  in  various  branches,  or  in  any  de¬ 
partment  of  human  learning  or  morals;  a  preceptor;  a 
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teacher;  as,  a  private  tutor,  that  is,  one  who  instructs 
his  pupils  by  private  tuition.  —  In  the  English  univer¬ 
sities,  a  member  of  some  college  or  hall,  generally  a  fel¬ 
low,  who  superintends  the  studies  of  the  under-gradu¬ 
ates. —  In  Amerijan  colleges,  an  instructor  of  a  lower 
grade  than  a  professor. 

— v.n.  To  have  the  guardianship  or  charge  of:  to  instruct ; 
to  teach.  — To  play  the  pedagogue;  to  act  the  tutor  to¬ 
ward  ;  to  treat  magisterially  or  severely ;  as,  I  am  not 
to  be  tutored  by  men  of  your  stamp. 

Tu'flora$?e,  Tu'torsi»i|>,  n.  Office  or  occupation 
of  a  tutor;  guardianship;  tutelage. 

Tu  toress,  Tu  trix,  n.  A  female  tutor;  a  governess. 

Tuto  rial,  a.  (Late  Lat .  tutor i us.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
characterized  by,  the  acts  of  a  tutor  or  preceptor. 

Tuto'ya.  a  seaport-town  of  Brazil,  on  the  Atlantic,  160 
in.  E.  of  Maranhao. 

Tutti,  (tooVte,)  7i.  pi.  [It.,  from  Lat.  lotus,  the  whole.] 
(Mus.)  A  direction  to  performers  that  all  the  parts  are 
to  be  played  together. 

Tutt'lingen,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  WUrtemberg,  on 
the  Danube,  20  m.  from  Sigmaringen:  pop.  5,878. 

Tut'ty*  7i.  [L  Lat.  lutia.]  An  impure  oxide  of  zinc, 
collected  from  the  chimneys  of  smelting-furnaces. 

Tux'tla.  in  Mexico,  a  town  of  Chiapas,  37  m.  W.  of  Ciu¬ 
dad  Real ;  pop.  abt.  6,000. 

Tuy,  (twe,)  a  fortified  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  on  the 
Miuho,  20  in.  from  Pontevedra;  pop.  4,500. 

Tuyere,  (twee-er',)  n.  [Fr.]  (Melall.)  A  conical  orifice 
in  a  blast  furnace,  in  which  tapered  pipes  are  placed  for 
impurting  the  blast. —  Ure. 

Tver,  or  Twer,  (twair,)  a  city  of  Russia  in  Europe,  cap. 
of  a  govt,  of  same  name,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Twerza, 
the  Volga,  and  the  Tmaza,  10o  in.  from  Moscow,  on  the 
high-road  between  that  city  and  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  activity.  Pop.  28,700. 

Twad<lle,  twod’d!,)  v.n.  To  twattle;  to  prate  much 
in  a  weak,  silly  manner,  like  a  person  in  his  dotage. 

— n.  Twattle;  empty,  silly  talk;  fustian;  insignificant 
discourse;  gabble;  bosh;  idle  verbiage. 

Twaddler,  n.  One  who  talks  twaddle,  or  prates  in  a 
weak  or  senseless  manner. 

T  wail  'll  n.  Silly  talk;  idle  verbiage;  gabble. 

Twain,  a.  or  n.  [A.  S.  twegen.]  Two;  —  a  word  seldom 
used,  except  poetically  and  in  burlesque;  as,  “  United, 
yet  divided,  twain  at  once.” —  Oowper. 

Twang,  v.  n.  [Sansk.  dhvani ,  a  sound.]  To  sound  with 
a  quick,  sharp,  strident  noise;  to  make  the  sound  of  a 
6tring  which  is  stretched  and  suddenly  pulled;  to  twan- 
gle  or  twank  ;  as,  the  twa7iging  of  a  banjo. 

— v.  a.  To  make  to  sound  sharply,  as  by  pulling  a  tense 
string,  and  letting  it  go  suddenly. 

— «.  A  sharp,  quick,  vibrating  sound  ;  as,  the  twang  of  a 
bowstring. 

— An  affected  modulation  of  the  voice;  a  kind  of  nasal 
sound;  as,  his  speech  is  all  twang  and  tautology. 

Twan'kay,  n.  The  most  inferior  kind  of  green  tea. 

‘Itviw,  (twoz.)  A  contraction  of  it  was. 

Twattle,  (twot'tl,)  v.  a.  and  n.  Same  as  Twaddle,  q.  v. 

Twat'tler,  h.  A  Tw  addler,  q.  v. 

T  way '-blade,  Twy'-blade,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Lister, 
and  Liparis. 

Tweak,  (tweek,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  twiccian ,  to  twitch.]  To 
twitch;  to  pinch  and  pull  with  a  sudden  jerk;  as,  to 
tweak  a  person’s  nose. 

— n.  A  sharp  pinch,  pull,  or  twist. 

Tweed,  7i.  A  light,  twilled  cotton  or  woollen  stuff 
used  for  summer  clothing. — Simmonds. 

Tw  eed,  a  large  river  of  Scotland  on  the  English  Border, 
rises  in  Peeblesshire,  and,  taking  a  course  nearly  N.E., 
drains  almost  all  the  E.  portion  of  the  Scottish  Lowlands, 
and  enters  the  North  Sea  at  Jlerwick. 
iTw'eed,  William  M.  See  Ring,  Tammany,  p.  2114. 

Tweed 'dale,  the  popular  name  of  the  Scottish  co.  of 
Peebles. 

Tweedle,  (twe'dl,)  v.  a.  To  handle  gingerly; — having 
reference  to  inartistic  violin-playing  ; — hence,  to  allure; 
to  wheedle;  to  coax  by  blandishments;  as,  a  wife  twee- 
dles  her  husband  into  good  humor. 

Tweese,  Tweeze,  n.  A  surgeon’s  case  of  instruments. 

Tweezers,  to.  pi  [From  Fr.  ituis,  cases.]  Nippers; 
small  pincers  used  to  pluck  out  hairs,  loriuerly  carried 
by  ladies  in  an  etui  at  the  side. 

Twelfth.  a.  [A.  S.  twelfta.]  The  second  after  the 
tenth  ;  —  the  ordinal  of  twelve. — Forming  or  being  one 
of  twelve  equal  parts  into  which  a  thing  is  divided. 

— n.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  twelve;  one  of 
twelve  equal  parts. 

(Mus.)  An  interval  including  an  octave  and  a  fifth. 
—  The  name  of  a  stop  in  an  organ. 

Twel  fill '-cake,  n.  An  ornamented  cake  distributed 
among  friends  or  visitors  on  the  festival  of  Twelfth- 
night.  —  Simmonds. 

Twel  ft  h '-day,  Twelfth'-tide,  n.  The  twelfth 

day  after  Christmas,  being  the  festival  of  the  Epi¬ 
phany,  q.  v. 

Twelfth  -iliiilit,  w.  The  evening  of  the  Epiphany, 
a  festival  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Twelve,  a.  [A  S .  twelf;  D .  twaalf.)  One  more  tbau 
eleven  ;  ten  and  two  more;  twice  six  ;  a  dozen. 

Twelve  tables.  See  Table. 

— w.  The  number  which  consists  of  ten  and  two;  the 
sum  of  twice  six.  —  A  symbol  expressing  twelve  units, 
as  12,  or  XII. 

Twelve'-montll.  to.  A  year,  as  consisting  of  twelve 
calendar  months;  as,  “Not  twice  a  twelve-month  you 
appear  in  print.” —  l*ope. 

Twel  ve'-pence,  to.  A  shilling  sterling,  equivalent  to 
about  25  cents. 

Twelve'-penny,  a.  Worth  a  shilling;  sold  for  a 
shilling  or  twelve-pence. 
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Twol  ve'-seore,  a.  and  n.  Twelve  times  twenty,  or  two 
hundred  and  forty. 

Twel  ve  I  HhleN«  (Roman  J/ist.)  The  decemvirs 
appointed  at  Rome  b.  c.  4ul,  drew  up  a  code  of  civil 
law,  which  was  engraved  upon  10  tables  of  brass,  and 
called  the  Ten  Tables.  Two  more  were  added  b.  c.  450, 
and  the  code  received  the  mime  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
Twen'lielh,  a.  [A.  S.  twentigtha.)  The  ordinal  of 
twenty  —  Being,  or  forming,  one  of  twenty  equal  parts 
into  which  a  thing  is  divided. 

— One  of  twenty  equal  parts;  the  quotient  of  a  unit 
divided  by  twenty. 

( Mus  )  An  interval  embracing  two  octaves  and  a  sixth. 
Twen  ty,  a.  [A.  S.  twentig. J  Two  tens  or  twice  ten  ; 
a  score. —  Proverbially,  an  indefinite  number;  as,  1  do 
not  like  him  for  twenty  reasons. 

— n.  The  sum  of  twelve  and  eight,  or  twice  ten. — A  sym¬ 
bol  designating  twenty  units,  as  20,  or  XX. 
Twenty-fold,  a.  Twenty  times  as  many. 
Tweil'ty-iburs,  n.  (Print.)  A  sheet  of  paper  which, 
when  printed,  folds  into  24  leaves  or  43  pages;  —  the 
book  is  called  a  2\mo. 

Twi  bil,  n.  [A.  S.  twibill.]  A  reaping-hook;  also,  a 
kind  of  mattock. 

Twice,  adv.  [Icel.  tvisvar.]  Two  times;  once  and 
again;  once  repeated;  as,  I  twice  called  upon  you. — 
Doubly  ;  in  twofold  quantity  or  measure;  as,  he  is  twice 
as  good  a  fellow  as  the  other. 

Twickenham.  ( twit'nam ,)  a  village  of  England,  in 
Middlesex,  on  the  Thames,  opposite  Richmond,  12  m. 
from  London.  It  is  the  burial-place  of  Pope.  Pop.  7,000. 
Tw'ifallow.  (faTlo,)  v.  n.  To  plough  a  second  time; 
— said  of  laud  in  fallow 

Twi};,  n.  [A.  S.  twigy.)  A  small  flexible  shoot  or  branch 
of  a  tree  or  other  plant,  of  no  definite  length  or  size. 
—v.  a.  To  take  notice  of,  without  being  observed;  as, 
twig  what  that  fellow  is  about. — To  comprehend  ;  to  take 
the  meaning  of ;  as,  do  you  twig  me  ?  (Colloq.  and  vulgar.) 
Twiggs,  in  Georgia ,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  400  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Oomulgee,  also  Big  Sandy  and  Turkey  creeks 
Surface*,  diversified ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Marion. 
Pop.  in  1370,  8,546. 

Twig  gy,  a.  Full  of,  or  abounding  with  twigs, 
fl'wi'li^lit,  {-tit,)  n.  [A.  S. tweon-leoht.]  The  faint  or 
dubious  light  which  is  reflected  upon  the  earth  after 
sunset  and  before  sunrise  ;  crepuscular  light.  —  Hence, 
a  dim  or  faint  light  generally.  —  An  obscure  or  uncer¬ 
tain  view  ;  as,  the  twilight  of  the  barbaric  ages. 

—a.  Faint;  dimly  or  imperfectly  illumiuated ;  shaded. 

—  (Ast.)  See  Supplement. 

— Perceived  or  performed  by  twilight. 

Twill,  t\  a.  [Scot,  tweet ,  tweedle,  from  A.  S.  tw<rde, double, 
twofold  J  To  weave  so  as  to  form  into  a  double  texture; 
to  weave  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  diag¬ 
onal  ribbed  appearance  upon  the  surface  of  the  cloth. 

— n.  A  variety  of  textile  fabric  in  which  a  kind  of  diago¬ 
nal  rili bed  appearance  is  produced  upon  the  surface  of 
the  cloth.  —  A  8 pool  for  winding  thread  or  yarn  on. 
Twil'ly,  n  See  Willy. 

Twin.  n.  [Icel.  tvennir ,  twins;  A.  S.  twinan ,  to  make 
double.]  One  of  two  brought  forth  at  a  birth,  particu¬ 
larly  by  an  animal  that  ordinarily  produces  but  one;  — 
used  mostly  in  the  plural,  twins ,  and  applied  to  the 
young  of  beasts,  as  well  as  to  human  beings. — One  bear¬ 
ing  a  striking  resemblance  or  analogy  to  another. 
—-{pi-)  ( Astron .)  See  Gemini. 

—a.  Noting  one  of  two  born  at  a  birth  ;  as,  a  twin  brother 
or  sister. — Noting  one  of  a  pair  bearing  a  striking  re¬ 
semblance  to  each  other;  being  in  the  relation  of  a  twin 
to  something  else;  —  frequently  before  to. 

{Min.)  Presenting  two  united  crystals. 

(B"t.)  Expanding  into  fwo  protuberances,  as  an  anther. 

•  — r.  n.  To  be  born  at  the  same  birth.  —  To  be  paired,  or 
matched. 

Twi  ii,  in  Ohio ,  a  township  of  Preble  co.;  ^op.abt.  2,400. 

—  A  township  of  Ross  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,300. 

Twill '•born,  a.  Born  at  the  same  time. 

Twint*,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  twinan. J  To  twist  together,  as  two 
into  one;  to  wind,  as  one  thread  or  cord  around  an¬ 
other,  or  as  any  flexible  substance  around  another 
body;  to  unite  closely;  as,  twined  silk.  —  To  cling  to 
closely;  to  embrace;  to  gird;  to  eutwiue;  to  gird 
closely  about. 

— v.  n.  To  unite  closely,  as  by  twisting. 

“  Friends  who  twine  in  love  unseparable." — Shake. 

To  wind ;  to  bend;  to  meander;  to  make  turns,  ns  a 
river. —  To  ascend  spirally  around  a  support,  as  a  climb¬ 
ing  plant;  as,  the  twining  clematis. 

— n.  [D.  twyn.)  Act  of  twining  or  winding  round.  —  A 
twist;  a  convolution;  as,  the  ivy’s  amorous  tiuine. 
(Philips.)  —  A  strong  thread,  cord,  or  string,  composed 
of  two  or  three  smaller  threads  or  strands  twisted  to¬ 
gether  ;  as,  a  hall  of  twine. 

Twine'- flower,  n.  { Bot .)  See  Linnjsa. 
Twine'-reeler,  n.  A  machine  for  twisting  twine. 
Twinge,  ( twinj ,)  v.  a.  [Another  form  of  twitch ,  q.  v.] 
To  twitch  ;  to  pinch  ;  to  tweak.  —  To  affect  or  torment 
with  a  sharp,  sudden  pain,  as  if  by  pinching. 

— v.  n.  To  suffer  a  keen,  darting,  or  shooting  pain  ;  to  ex¬ 
perience  an  acute  local  pain,  like  a  twitch. 
n.  A  twitch;  a  pinch;  a  tweak;  as,  a  twinge  by  the 
ear.  —  A  sudden,  sharp  pain;  a  shooting  local  pain  of 
momentary  continuance  ;  as,  a  twinge  of  the  gout. —  A 
sharp  rebuke  of  conscience. 

Twinkle,  ( twink'l ,)  v.  n.  [A.  S.  twinclian ,  formed  from 
wink,  with  the  prefix  ed,  signifying  again,  anew.]  To 
wink  repeatedly  ;  to  open  and  shut  the  eyes  by  turns  ; 
to  blink.  —  To  sparkle;  to  flash  at  intervals;  to  shine 
with  a  tremulous  intermitted  light,  or  with  a  broken 
quivering  light ;  as,  a  twinkling  star. 
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Twin  kle,  Twink  ling,  n.  A  repeated  winking  or 
blinking;  a  quick  motion  of  the  eye.  —  The  time  of  a 
wink  ;  a  moment  ;  an  iustant ;  as,  they  vanished  in  a 
twinkling. — A  shining  with  intermitted,  tremulous 
light,  as  the  fixed  stars. 

Tn  in'kler,  n.  Oue  who,  or  that  which  twinkles,  or 
blinks;  a  winker. 

'Twin  l.akett,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Carlton  co.,  abt.  22  m.  W.S.W.  of  Superior  City. 

Tw  in  -leaf,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Jeffeksonia. 

Twin'-like,  a.  Having  a  close  resemblance  ;  being  a 
double  or  counterpart. 

Tniu  •likeness,  n.  A  resemblance  as  close  as  that 
observed  between  twins. 

Twin  ling;,  n.  [From  twui.]  A  twin  lamb. 

Twinnt‘d,(<w>mrf,)  a.  Produced  at  one  birth,  like  twins; 
united. 

Twin'ner,  n.  A  breeder  of  twins. 

TwiiiM'kn in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Summit  co.,  1 13  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus;  pop.  729. 

Twire,  n.  A  thread;  a  twisted  filament. 

Twirl,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  thwiril ,  a  flail.)  To  whirl  round 
with  rapidity  ;  to  move  or  turn  round  with  velocity  by 
the  fingers  ;  as,  to  twirl  a  castanct. 

— v.  n.  To  be  whirled  round  with  rapidity;  to  revolve 
with  a  quick  motion. 

— h.  A  rapid  whirl ;  a  quick,  circular  motion  ;  rapid  ro¬ 
tation  ;  twist:  convolution. 

Twist,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  yetwisan.]  To  unite  by  winding  one 
thread,  strand,  or  other  flexible  substance  round  an¬ 
other  ;  to  form  by  convolution  ;  as,  to  twist  a  cord. —  To 
form  into  a  thread  by  many  fine  filaments  ;  as,  to  twist 
cotton.  —  To  contort ;  to  writhe  ;  to  complicate  ;  to  con¬ 
volve;  as,  to  twist  a  roll  of  tobacco. —  Hence,  to  pervert; 
to  garble;  to  cause  to  deviate  from  the  right  form  or 
meaning;  to  turn  from  a  straight  line;  as,  to  twist  a  re¬ 
lation  of  facts.  —  To  wind  ;  to  encircle;  to  unite  by  in¬ 
tertexture  of  parts;  as,  to  twist  a  made-up  narrative. — 
To  insinuate  ;  to  wriggle  ;  —  used  reflexively  ;  as,  self- 
interest  twists  itself  into  every  business  of  life. 

— 1>.  n.  To  be  twisted  ;  to  be  contorted  or  united  by  wind¬ 
ing  rouud  each  other. 

— 7i.  A  contortion  ;  aconvolution  ;  a  writhe;  a  flexure  ; 
as,  a  twist  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  an  animal.  —  Man¬ 
ner  of  twisting  ;  form  received  by  twisting.  —  That 
which  is  twisted  ;  as,  (1.)  A  cord,  thread,  or  anything 
flexible  formed  by  windingstrands  or  separate  filaments 
round  each  other.  (2.)  A  kind  of  cotton  yarn,  of  several 
varieties.  (3.)  A  kind  of  sewing  silk,  used  by  tailors, 
&c.  (4.)  A  small  twisted  roll  of  dough,  baked  into  bread. 
(5.)  A  small  roll  of  tobacco;  as,  Limerick  twist.  (6.)  A 
beverage  concocted  of  gin  aud  brandy  mixed.  (Colloq. 
and  vulgar.) 

( Weaving.)  A  warp  which  can  be  joined  to  another 
by  twisting. 

Twist/or.  n.  One  who  twists;  a  rope-maker; — also, 
one  who  joins  the  ends  of  threads  together,  in  weaving. 

(  Man.)  The  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  which  takes  the 
proper  grip  of  the  saddle. 

Twit,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  edwitan .]  To  taunt,  upbraid,  re¬ 
proach,  revile,  or  rebuke,  as  for  some  previous  act  de¬ 
serving  of  censure. 

Twitell,  (twich,)  v.  a.  [A.  S .  twiccian.]  To  pull  with 
a  sudden  jerk  ;  to  pluck  with  a  short,  quick  motion  ;  to 
snatch  ;  as,  to  twitch  one  by  the  sleeve. 

— it.  A  short,  siuldeu,  quick  pull ;  a  snatch  ;  a  pull  with 
a  jerk. —  A  short  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  fibres  or 
muscles  ;  as,  a  convulsive  twitch  of  the  face. 

Twitcii'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which  twitches. 

Tu  itcli'iiigvft.  Act  of  pulling  with  a  jerk;  —  also, 
the  act  of  su tiering  spasmodic  contractions. 

Twiteh'-grass,  n.  The  Couch-grass.  See  Triticum. 

Twit/ter,  v.  a.  [Ger.  zwitschern ,  to  chirp.]  To  make 
a  succession  of  small,  tremulous,  intermitted  sounds; 
us,  a  twittering  swallow.  —  To  have  a  tremulous  motion 
of  the  nerves.  —  To  titter  ;  to  giggle  ;  to  laugh  in  a  half- 
suppressed  manner. 

Twit'fer,  n.  [From  twit.']  One  who  twits,  censures, 
or  reproaches. 

— [From  the  verb  twitter.]  A  small,  tremulous,  intermit¬ 
ted  sound  or  noise  ;  as,  the  twitter  of  certain  birds.  —  A 
slight,  tremulous  agitation  of  the  nerves.  —  A  titter  ;  a 
giggle;  a  half-restrained  fit  of  laughter. 

Twit/terin^;,  n.  Act  of  one  who,  or  that  which  twit¬ 
ters —  Astute  of  tremulous  agitation,  or  nervousness 
arising  from  suspense  or  expectancy. 

Tw  iltingly,  adv.  In  a  twitting  manner. 

Twit/ tie- twat'tle,  n.  See  Tittle-tattle.  (Vulgar.) 

’Twixt,  (twikst,) a.  A  contraction  of  betwixt ,  used  col¬ 
loquially,  and  in  poetry. 

Two,  (too,)  a.  [A.  S.  twd,  twegen;  D.  twee ;  Icel.  too; 
Fr.  deux.]  One  and  one. 

(Note.  Two  is  extensively  used  as  a  prefix  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  self-explanatory  compounds,  denoting  some¬ 
thing  designed  for.  or  applicable  to,  two  objects;  as, 
two-eared,  two-handed.  two-horse,  two-leaved,  two-story, 
two-valved,  and  tin*  like.) 

— ti.  The  number  which  consists  of  one  and  one;  the 
number  greater  than  one  and  less  than  three. — A  sym¬ 
bol  expressing  two  units,  as  2,  or  ii. 

'I' wo  C’reekM,  in  Wisconsi77 ,  n  vill.and  twp.  of  Manito¬ 
woc  co., abt.  is  m. N. N.E.  of  Manitowoc;  pop.  in  1870, 472. 

Two'-ilecker,  {-detour,)  n.  (Navy.)  A  ship  of  war 
having  two  tiers  of  guns. 

Tuo’-face(l,  (fast,)  a.  Having  two  faces  or  visages, 
like  the  Koman  deity  Janus ; — hence,  insincere;  deceit¬ 
ful  ;  given  to  equivocation  or  double-dealing  ;  as,  a  two- 
faced  person. 

Two'iolil,  a.  Double;  duplicate;  multiplied  by  two ; 
as,  a  twitfold  argument. — Two  of  the  same  kind,  or  two 
different  things  existing  together  ;  as,  twofold  leaves. 
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Two'- foot,  (fut,)  a.  Measuring  two  feet,  long,  thick, 
or  wide;  as,  a  two-foot  rule. 

rwo'-lian<le<l,  a.  Having  two  hands;  —  ah  epithet 
commonly  used  as  an  equivalent  to  large ,  strofig,  power¬ 
ful.—  Requiring  the  two  hands  to  grasp;  as,  a  two- 
handed  sword. 

Two'- parted,  a.  (Bot.)  Bipartite. 

Two'-pence,  7i.  (too-,  colloq.  and  vulg.  tup'pens.)  In 
Engluud,  a  small  coin  or  money  of  account,  equivalent 
to  two  pennies. 

I  wo  -penny*  (too-,  colloq.  tup-,)  a.  Of  the  value  of  tw’o* 
pence. 

Two'-ply,  a.  Double;  consisting  of  two  thicknesses, 
as  cloth,  &c.  —  V\  oven  into  a  double  thickness,  by  two 
sets  of  thread  of  the  warp  and  weft  respectively,  as 
carpeting. 

Two'-ranked,  (-rdnkt,)  a.  (Bot.)  Distichous. 

Two  Rivers,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Pike  co., 
r  near  the  junction  of  the  Delaware  and  Lacka waxen. 
Two  Rivers,  in  IPiscowmi,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Manitowoc  co.,  15  m.  N.E.  of  Manitowoc;  pop. 
of  village  in  1870,  1,365;  of  township.  2,765. 

Two  Sie'ilies,  (Kingdom  of  the.)  See  Naples. 

Two  -tongued,  (-tungd,)  a.  Double-tongued  ;  heDce, 
deceitful;  insincere. 

Ty'bee  Island,  in  TybeeBay,  Georgia,  at  the  entrance 
of  Savannah  River,  has  a  fixed  light  80  ft.  high  at  the 
N.  end ;  Lat.  32°  N  ,  Lon.  80°  52'  W. 

Ty  burn,  the  name  of  a  place  notorious  in  the  criminal 
annals  of  England,  was  the  place  of  public  execution  for 
malefactors  prior  to  the  year  1783.  It  was  situated  near 
the  present  N.E.  corner  of  Hyde  Park,  London,  in  the 
centre  of  the  fashionable  and  magnificently  built  quarter 
of  the  metropolis  now  called  Tyburnia. 

Ty'clio  Rralie.  See  Brahe. 

Tycocktow  Island, (£i-A:o/k-tou',) in  the  Canton  River, 
China.  It  is  8  m.  long,  with  a  breadth  of  6  m. 
Tycoon',  «.  [Jap]  See  Japan. 

Tye,  a.  a.  and  n.  An  old  orthography  of  Tie,  q.  v. 
Ty'er,  n.  One  who  ties,  attaches,  or  unites. 

Tye  River,  in  Virginia,  flows  S.E.  iuto  James  River 
from  Nelson  co. 

Ty'grart’s  Valley  River,  in  W.  Virginia,  rises  in 
Randolph  co.,  and  unites  with  the  W.  Fork  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela,  1  m.  S.  of  Fairmont  in  Mariou  co.,  after  a 
N.  course  of  150  m. 

Ty'lngf,  ppr.  of  Tie,  7.  v. 

Tyke,  (tik,)  n.  A  Scottish  and  north  of  England  term 
for  a  dog;  also  applied,  with  some  degree  of  contempt, 
to  a  man;  as,  a  Yorkshire  tyke. 

Ty  ler,  n.  [Fr.  tailhur.]  Among  the  Freemasons,  one 
who  guards  the  door  of  a  lodge  sitting  in  council,  with 
a  drawn  sword. 

Ty'ler,  John,  10th  President  of  the  U.  States,  b.  in 
Charles  City  co.,  Va.,  1790,  was  the  2d  son  of  John  Tyler, 
a  distinguished  patriot  of  the  Revolution,  who  afterwards 
became  speaker  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State,  and  judge  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Ad¬ 
miralty.  John  entered  William  and  Mary  College  at  12, 
and  graduating  at  17,  was  admitted  to  the  bur  at  19,  when 
be  almost  immediately  entered  upon  a  large  practice. 
At  21,  lie  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature,  support¬ 
ing  the  policy  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  the  Democratic 
party.  He  was  almost  unanimously  re-elected  5  times; 
and,  in  1816,  entered  Congress.  During  his  long  con¬ 
gressional  career,  lie  sustained  all  the  measures  of  the 
State  Rights  party.  In  1825,  he  was  elected  governor 
of  Virginia;  and  in  1827,  senator  in  Congress.  He  sup¬ 
ported  General  Jackson  and  the  Democratic  policy;  but 
sided  with  Mr.  Calhoun  on  the  question  of  nullification. 
At  a  later  period,  however,  1333-34.  he  supported  Mr. 
Clay’s  resolutions  of  censure  on  General  Jackson  for  re¬ 
moving  the  government  deposits  from  the  U.  S.  Bank. 
From  this  period,  he  became  an  active  partisan  of  Henry 
Clay,  the  candidate  of  the  Whig  party;  and  in  1840, 
was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  with 
General  Harrison  as  President.  President  Harrison  died 
April  2, 1841,  a  month  after  his  inauguration,  by  which 
Mr.  T.  became  President.  He  began  his  administration 
by  removing  Democrats  from  office,  and  appointing 
Whigs,  and  pronouncing  in  favor  of  Whig  measures,  but 
soon  after  vetoed  a  bill  for  a  U  S.  bank,  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress,  on  which  occasion  several  members  of  the  cabinet 
resigned  ;  and  after  some  changes,  John  C.  Calhoun,  the 
great  Southern  Democratic  statesman,  became  Secretary 
of  State.  The  most  important  act  of  77 s  administration 
was  the  annexation  of  Texas,  March  1,  1845.  At  the 
close  of  his  term  of  office,  he  retired  into  private  life 
until  1861,  when  he  was  chosen  President  of  a  Peace 
Convention  at  Washington.  Failing  in  his  efforts  to¬ 
ward  a  compromise,  he  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  Con¬ 
federate  cause,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Confederate 
Congress  until  his  death,  in  Richmond,  Jan.  17,  1862. 
Ty'ler,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Winnebago  co.,  65 
in.  E.  of  Galena. 

Tyler,  in  Texas,  an  E.  co. ;  area ,  1,350  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Neches  River,  and  Big  Sandy  Creek.  Surface,  level ;  soil, 
generally  fertile.  Cap.  Woodville.  Pop.  in  1870,  5,010. 
—  A  post-village,  cap.  of  Smith  co.,  220  m.  N.  of  Galves¬ 
ton  ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Ty'ler,  in  W.  Virginia ,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Ohio; 
area,  390  sq.  m.  Rivers ,  Ohio,  also  Middle  Island  Creek. 
Surface,  diversified;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min.  Iron,  stone 
coal,  limestone.  Cap.  Middlebourne.  Pop.  in  1870,7,836. 
Ty'lersvi  lie*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Clarion 
co.,  85  m.  N.N.E.  of  Pittsburg. — A  post-village  of  Clinton 
co.,  10  m.  S.E.  of  Lock  Haven. 

Tym'bal,n.  [Fr.  timbale.]  (Mus.)  A  kind  of  kettle-drum. 
TyillOCll'te,  a  creek  in  Ohio,  enters  Sandusky  River 
from  Wyandot  co. — A  post-village  and  township  of  Wy¬ 
andot  co.,  75  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 
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Tymp,  n.  (Metall)  Tn  stneltiug,  a  space  in  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  a  blast  furnace  adjoining  the  crucible,  for  clean¬ 
ing  out  the  earth. 

Tyin'pan,  n.  [Fr.]  (Arch.)  See  Tympanum. 

(Print.)  A  frame  attached  to  the  carriage  of  a  print¬ 
ing-press  by  joints,  and  covered  witli  parchment  or  cloth, 
upon  which  the  blank  sheets  are  put,  in  order  to  be  laid 
on  the  form  to  be  impressed. 

TynipanitoK,  (tim-pa-ni'tez  )  n.(Med.)  A  distention  of 
the  abdomen,  arising  from  a  morbid  aggregation  of  gas 
in  the  intestines;  tympany. 

Tympanitis,  n.  Inflammation  of  the  inner  membrane 
of  the  middle  ear ;  also,  Tympanites,  q.  v. 

Ty  in 'pan  izo,  v.  n.  [Lut.  tympanizare .]  To  act  the 
part  of  a  drummer. 

— v.  a.  To  make  into  a  drum,  or  drum-head;  or,  to  cause 
to  sound  like  a  drum. — Coles. 

Tym'pano,  n.  [It.]  (Mas.)  Same  as  Kettls-dbum,  q.v. 

Ty  ni'pan-slicet,  n.  (Print.)  A  sheet  of  paper  of  the 
same  size  as  that  to  be  printed,  placed  on  the  tympan, 
and  serving  as  a  guide  to  lay  the  sheets  exactly  even 
upon,  while  printing. — Savage. 

Ty m'paniim.  n.  [Lat.  =  Gr.  tumpanon ,  for  tupanon 
—  tupto,  to  strike.]  (Anat.)  See  Ear. 

(Arch.)  The  triangular  space  between  the  horizontal 
and  sloping  cornices  on  the  front  of  a  pediment  in  Clas¬ 
sical  architecture;  it  is  often  left  plain,  but  is  sometimes 
covered  with  sculpture.  This  name  is  also  given  to  the 
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space  immediately  above  the  opening  of  a  doorway,  Ac., 
(Fig.  254),)  in  mediaeval  architecture,  when  the  top  of 
the  opening  is  square  and  hits  an  arch  over  it.  T.  are 
occasionally  plain,  but  are  generally  ornamented  with 
carving  or  sculpture. 

(Pot.)  A  membrane  which  stretches  across  the  mouth 
of  the  spore  cases  of  some  urn-mosses. 

(Mach.)  A  wheel  placed  round  an  axis  for  raising 
weights. 

Ty  m'pany,n.  [SeeTYMPANUM.]  (Med.)  See  Tympanites. 

Tyndall,  John.  See  Supplement. 

Tyne,  (tine,)  a  river  of  England,  which  rises  in  North¬ 
umberland,  and  flowing  E.,  falls  into  the  German  Ocean, 
separating  the  towns  of  North  and  South  Shields.  The 
T.  has  only  a  course  of  80  m  ,  but  is  of  great  importance, 
owing  to  the  flourishing  towns  that  lino  its  banks. 

Ty  ner  City,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Marshall  co., 
8  m.  N.W.  of  Plymouth. 

Tyngs'borough,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Middlesex  co.,  32  m.  N.W.  of  Boston;  pop. 
in  1870,  629. 

Typ  'a I,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  types; 
typical. 

Type,  (tape,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Sp .tipo;  Lat.  typus  =  Gr.  typos. 
an  impression,  a  model.]  The  mark  of  something  ;  an 
emblem.  —  Stamp  ;  mark  ;  kind  ;  sort.  —  A  sign  ;  a  sym¬ 
bol  ;  a  token  ;  —  especially  those  by  which  it  is  said  that 
Christ  was  prefigured  to  the  Jews,  whether  figures,  as 
the  Brazen  Serpent,  the  Lamb  of  the  Passover,  the  Sac¬ 
rifice  of  Isaac;  or  persons,  as  Moses,  David,  Jonah,  Ac. 

(Nat.  Mist.)  A  general  form,  or  that  form  which  gives 
the  character  of  similarity  to  a  group  of  individuals  ;  an 
example  or  pattern;  the  primary  model,  according  to 
which  the  parts  of  an  animal  body  are  formed.  It  is 
synonymous  with  the  term  BuANCn,  q.  v. 

( Fine  Arts.)  The  primitive  model  or  pattern  of  an  ob¬ 
ject  or  work  of  art ;  the  impression  on  a  coin  or  medal 
of  any  image  or  figure  whatever. 

(Med.)  The  particular  form  of  a  disease,  as  respects 
the  order  in  which  the  symptoms  appear  and  succeed 
each  other. — Dunglison. 

(Typog.)  The  letters,  marks,  and  signs  of  all  kinds 
(the  small  sizes  cast  in  metal,  the  largest  cut  in  wood) 
with  which  books,  newspapers,  broadsides,  Ac.,  are 
printed;  —  in  a  collective  sense,  printing-letters;  print. 

— v.  a.  To  prefigure;  —  also,  to  represent,  (it.) 

Type7- founder,  n.  One  who  casts  or  manufactures 
type. 

Type'- founding?,  n.  The  act,  or  the  art,  of  casting 
types  used  in  printing. 

Type'- foundry,  Type'-foundery,  n.  A  place 
where  the  business  of  casting  type  and  other  material 
used  in  printing-offices  is  carried  on. 

Type'- metal,  (mtt'l,)  n.  The  alloy  of  lead  and  anti¬ 
mony  used  in  casting  printer's  types,  the  usual  propor¬ 
tions  being  one  part  of  antimony  to  three  of  lead,  hut  a 
superior  and  harder  kind  of  type  is  sometimes  made  by 
alloying  two  parts  of  lead  with  oneof  antimony  and  one 
of  tin.  Both  these  alloys  take  a  sharp  impression  from 
the  mould  or  matrix,  owing  to  their  expansion  on  solidi¬ 
fication,  and  they  are  hard  enough  to  stand  the  work  of 
the  press,  without  being  brittle  or  liable  to  fracture. 

Typlia'cese,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  Au  order  of  plants,  alliance 


Arahs.  Diao.  Numerous  flowers  on  a  naked  spadix,  a 
scaly  or  hairy  calyx,  long  filaments,  a  solitary  pendu¬ 
lous  ovule,  a  seed  adherent  to  its  pericarp,  and  slit  em¬ 
bryo. —  They  consist  of  herbs  with  rigid  linear  leaves  and 
monoecious  flowers,  arranged  on  a  spadix  or  in  heads. 
They  grow  in  watery  places,  chiefly  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  world.  The  young  shoots  of  Typha  latifolia 
and  angusti folia  are  sometimes  boiled  and  eaten  like  as¬ 
paragus.  '(’heir  rhizomes  are  also  edible. 

Typli  (tif)  Fever.  (Med.)  See  Supplement. 

Typhoid  Fever,  (ti-foid/,)  n.  [Eng.  typhus ,  and  Gr. 
eidos ,  form.]  (Med.)  A  disease  which  so  much  resembles 
in  its  main  features  that  of  typhus,  that  until  very  re¬ 
cently  the  two  were  generally  regarded  as  but  different 
stages  of  the  same  affection.  There  appears  good  reason, 
however,  for  believing  them  to  be  essentially  distinct  dis¬ 
orders.  T.  F.  usually  commences  more  insidiously  and 
more  gradually  than  typhus ;  the  sufferer  is  less  dull  and 
stupid,  but  more  anxious,  aud  during  the  delirium  de¬ 
cidedly  more  active,  and  even  vivacious.  Diarrhoea  is 
almost  always  present  in  T.  F.  (often  accompanied  with 
haemorrhage),  very  rarely  in  typhus.  In  the  former  the 
eruption  consists  of  rose-colored  spots,  thinly  scattered, 
and  often  entirely  absent.  T.  F.  is  most  common  in 
youth,  and  rarely  attacks  persons  after  forty;  while 
typhus  may  occur  at  any  age  ;  and  the  former  does  not 
reach  its  height  for  a  week  later  than  the  latter.  The 
general  treatment  required  in  both  cases  is  alike,  ex¬ 
cept  in  ouo  or  two  particulars.  At  the  commencement 
of  T.  F.,  emetics  are  of  service,  but  aperients  should 
rarely  be  given,  in  consequence  of  the  tendency  to  diar¬ 
rhoea.  The  intestinal  irritation  and  diarrhoea  require 
for  their  treatment  astringents,  combined  with  opium, 
which  may  be  administered  either  by  the  mouth  or  rec¬ 
tum.  If  there  be  haemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  cold 
ought  to  be  applied  carefully  over  the  abdomen.  Dur¬ 
ing  convalescence,  the  patient  requires  to  be  carefully 
attended  to,  as  relapses  are  apt  to  occur;  and  the  re¬ 
turn  to  a  generous  diet  must  be  very  gradual. 

Typlionia'nia,  n.  (Med.)  A  low  delirium  commonly 
attendant  on  typhus  fever. 

Typhon,  (tifon.)n.  (Greek  Myth.)  A  famous  giant  who 
was  reputed  to  be  the  son  of  Tartarus  and  Terra,  and 
fabled  to  have  a  hundred  heads  shaped  like  those  of  a  ser¬ 
pent,  and  with  devouring  flames  darting  from  its  many 
mouths  and  eyes.  Typhon,  as  soon  as  born,  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  brother  giants,  made  war  on  heaven, 
compelling  the  gods  to  disguise  themselves  and  fly  for 
safety;  Jupiter,  however,  regaining  courage,  threw  off 
the  resemblance  of  a  ram  which  he  had  assumed,  and, 
hurling  his  thunderbolts  at  the  audacious  invader,  flung 
him  to  earth  wounded  and  writhing,  when,  to  prevent 
his  recovery,  he  'ast  Mount  Etna  at  bis  head,  and  buried 
the  rest  of  his  body  beneath  the  island.  Through  this 
vast  mountain,  however,  the  imprisoned  giant  still 
belches  forth  his  fire  and  smoke,  and  howls  his  discord¬ 
ant  thunder. — In  the  Egyptian  mythology,  Typhon  is 
the  name  given  to  the  Evil  Genius. 

Typhoon.  ( tVfoon ,)  n.  A  furious  whirlwind, tornado, 
or  hurricane,  moving  forward  with  irresistible  rapidity 
aud  violence;  it  is  of  common  occurrence  in  the  Chinese 
seas.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  Simoom,  q.  v. 

Ty'plions,  a.  Belonging,  or  relating  to  typhus. 

TypBins,  (tx'fus,)  n.  [Gr.  tupho ,  I  smoulder,  or  burn 
and  smoke  without  vent.]  (Med.)  A  kind  of  continued 
fever,  characterized  by  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  fever, 
with  debility  in  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  and 
a  tendency  in  the  fluids  to  putrefaction.  It  is  so  called 
because  it  burns  not  in  open  violence,  ns  an  inflamma¬ 
tory  fever  does,  but  with  a  sort  of  concealed  and  smoth¬ 
ered  flame.  Any  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  fever  may 
give  rise  to  T.,  the  typhoid  form  being  often  dependent 
on  the  state  of  the  constitution  on  which  the  cause  is 
acting.  Hence  cold,  intemperance,  mental  agitation, 
Ac.,  which  in  strong  and  sanguineous  habits  might 
generate  an  inflammatory  fever,  will  often  in  a  debili¬ 
tated  and  nervous  constitution  give  rise  to  T.  By  far 
the  most  common  cause  of  typhus  is  by  contagion  from 
febrile  miasma,  the  activity  of  which  is  much  increased 
by  the  crowding  in  close  and  ill-ventilated  places,  filth, 
insufficient  nutriment,  and  other  canses  tending  to  de¬ 
press  the  vital  power.  It  is  eminently  contagious  and 
infectious, and  often  prevails  epidemically.  It  does  not 
always  commence  in  the  same  way,  and  sometimes  it 
maybe  several  days  before  the  disease  assumes  its  proper 
aspect,  during  which  the  patient  may  continue  his  ordi¬ 
nary  occupation,  but  complaining  of  chilliness,  nausea, 
thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  languor,  and  headache.  Fre¬ 
quently,  however,  the  precursory  stage  is  short,  or  alto¬ 
gether  wanting,  and  it  commences  with  symptoms 
which  are  common  to  many  acute  diseases.  Sometimes 
it  sets  in  with  a  shivering  fit  or  a  severe  headache, 
accompanied  with  great  prostration  and  muscular  pains 
in  various  parts.  There  are  also  dryness  and  heat  of 
skin,  thirst,  constipation,  and  rapid  pulse,  with  great 
irritability  and  restlessness  towards  the  evening.  Some¬ 
times,  even  during  the  first  stage  of  the  disorder,  the 
prostration  of  strength  is  so  great  that  the  patient  lies 
on  his  back  motionless, and  is  insensible  to  all  that  is  go¬ 
ing  on  around  him.  Towards  the  end  of  the  first  week 
the  eruption  peculiar  to  T.  begins  to  show  itself.  It 
cousists  of  irregular  spots  of  a  dusky  or  mulberry  hue, 
disappearing  on  pressure,  and  feeling  as  if  slightly  raised 
above  the  6kiu.  They  may  be  few  and  single,  or  numer¬ 
ous  and  large,  owing  to  the  coalescence  of  several  of 
them;  their  number  and  depth  of  color  being  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  strength  of  the  attack.  In  a  day  or  two 
they  become  of  a  brick-dust  color,  and  only  slightly 
fade  on  pressure,  while  each  patch  of  eruption  remains 
permanent  till  the  end  of  the  fever.  It  is  rarely  absent 
in  adults,  but  in  children,  particularly  in  mild  cases,  it 
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does  not  appear  perhaps  In  more  than  three  ont  of 
every  four  instances.  During  the  second  week  the 
pulse  becomes  more  frequent,  weaker,  and  more  com¬ 
pressible,  the  tongue  darker  and  browner,  and  the  vol¬ 
untary  movements  very  much  weakened.  The  voice 
becomes  feeble,  and  the  patient  can  scarcely  utter  an 
audible  sound  ;  perhaps  he  may  be  unable  to  swallow, 
which  is  always  regarded  as  a  very  bad  symptom.  It 
is  at  this  period  that  delirium  is  most  apt  to  ensue,  and 
the  patient  generally  loses  his  headache.  During  this 
stage  there  is  great  deficiency  of  sensation,  and  insensi¬ 
bility  to  impressions.  It  is  in  the  course  of  the  second 
week  that  t lie  disease  is  most  apt  to  terminate  fatally. 
As  it  approaches  this  termination,  a  peculiar  feetor  is 
exhaled  by  the  patient’s  body  ;  bis  tongue  becomes  dry, 
black,  and  fissured;  liis  teeth  are  covered  with  dark 
sordes ;  sloughs  form  on  different  parts,  and  in  extreme 
cases  t lie  toes  have  mortified.  During  the  third  week 
the  patient’s  chance  of  recovery  improves;  in  which 
case  the  more  formidable  symptoms  begin  gradually  to 
diminish  and  abate.  He  begins  once  more  to  take  an 
interest  in  what  is  going  on  around  him,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  his  skin  becomes  more  natural;  the  tongue 
moist  and  cleaner  ;  and  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  much 
less.  In  many  cases  the  improvement  is  so  gradual  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  when  it  begins;  in  others  it  is 
preceded  by  a  marked  aggravation  of  most  of  the  other 
symptoms.  In  the  early  stages  of  this  disease  it  is  best 
n«»t  to  interfere  much  with  nature’s  operations;  the 
prineipal  aim  ought  to  he  to  keep  the  patient  alive  until 
the  fever  poison  has  expended  itself.  lien  seen  early, 
however,  it  is  often  of  advantage  to  administer  an 
emetic  or  a  purgative ;  and  the  patient's  uneasy  sensa¬ 
tions  will  be  much  soothed  by  sponging  the  surface  of 
the  body  with  tepid  water.  Directly  the  pow'ers  of  life 
begin  to  fail,  a  stimulating  course  of  treatment  should 
be  commenced, — a  strong  beef  or  chicken  tea,  with  wine 
or  brandy,  frequently  administered,  taking  care  that  it 
does  not  aggravate  the  febrile  symptoms.  When  there 
is  much  general  irritability  and  sleeplessness,  a  dose  of 
opium  may  be  given.  As  the  patient  begins  to  recover, 
a  course  of  tonics  will  expedite  his  restoration  to  health. 

Typ'ie,  Typical  I,  a.  [Fr.  typiqm ;  Gr.  typikos.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  forming  a  type;  emblematic;  figura¬ 
tive;  representing  something  future  by  a  form,  model, 
or  resemblance. 

(Nat.  Hist.)  Combining  or  designating  the  essential 
characteristics  of  a  type. 

Typic  fever.  (Med.)  A  fever  following  the  diagnosis 
of  a  particular  type;  —  correlative  to  erratic  fever. 

Typ  ically,  adv.  In  a  typical  manner. 

Typ'icalness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  typical. 

Ty  pilication,  (- kd’shun ,)  n.  Act  of  typifying  or  em¬ 
blematizing. 

Typ'ifier,  n.  One  who,  or  that  wlii  >h,  typifies. 

Typ  ify,  *,  a.  (t  mp.  ami pp.  typified.)  [Eng.  type. ,  and 
Lat.  facio,  to  make.]  To  make  typical;  to  represent 
by  an  emblem,  image,  form,  model,  or  resemblance. 

Ty  pinsaii',  the  most  E.  and  the  largest  of  the  Madji- 
cu8ima  Islands,  in  the  China  Sea;  ext.  20  ni.  long,  with 
a  breadth  of  10  at  its  widest  poiut.  Lat.  24° 42'  N.,  Lon. 
125°  29'  E. 

Typo,  (ti'po,)  n.  [An  abbreviation  of  typographer.')  A 
colloquialism  for  a  compositor  or  type-setter. 

Ty  po^  'rnplicr,  (-fr,)n.  [Fr .  typographe.)  A  printer. 

Typographic,  Typographical,  a.  Pertaining 
or  having  reference  to  typography  or  printing;  as,  the 
typographic  art. 

Ty  pograpli'ically,  adv.  In  a  typographical  manner. 

Typography, n.  [Fr.  typography,  from  Gr.  typos , 
type,  and  grapho ,  to  write.  J  The  art  of  printing,  or  the 
operation  of  impressing  letters  or  words  on  lorius  of 
type.  See  Printing. 

Typol'ogy,  (-/.)  n.  [Gr.  typos,  type,  and  logos.)  The 
doctrine  of  types  or  figures,  or  a  discourse  on  types. 

Tyr.  (Scand.  Myth.)  The  son  of  Odin,  and  the  god  of  war 
and  of  fame,  which  idea  is  expressed  in  old  Norse  by 
the  word  tyr.  According  to  the  Edda,  he  was  single- 
handed.  When  the  Asa-gods  persuaded  the  wolf  Fenrir 
to  allow  himself  to  be  bound  with  the  bandage Gleipnir, 
Tyr  put  his  right  hand  in  the  wolf's  mouth,  as  a  pledge 
that  ho  would  be  loosened ;  and  when  the  gods  refused 
to  release  him,  the  wolf  bit.  off  Tyr's  band  to  the  wrist, 
which  was  called,  in  consequence,  Uljlithr,  or  the  Wolf s 
Joint.  In  the  twilight-battle  of  the  gods,  he  meets  his 
death  at  the  same  time  with  his  enemy,  the  monster 
dog  Garni  r. 

Tyraii'nic,  Tyraii'nical,  a.  [Fr .tyrannioue.)  Per 
taining  to,  or  suiting  a  tyrant;  arbitrary;  unjustly 
harsh  or  severe  in  government;  imperious;  despotic; 
cruel;  as,  tyrannical  power. 

Ty ran'nlcally,  adv.  In  a  tyrannical  manner. 

Ty  rannicidal,  (-*«/'-,)  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
tyrannicide. 

Ty  ran'nichle,  (-sld,)  n.  [Fr  .  from  Lat.  tyrannus ,  a 
tyrant,  and  ciedere ,  to  slay.]  The  act  of  slaying  a  ty¬ 
rant. —  The  killer  of  a  tyrant. 

Tyrannize,  (flr'ran-nh,)  v.  n.  [Fr .  tyranniser.)  To 
act  the  tyrant;  to  exercise  arbitrary  power;  to  rule 
with  unjust  and  oppressive  severity. 

— v.  a.  To  oppress;  to  subject  to  arbitrary  treatment. 

Tyranny,  ( tir '-,)  n.  [Fr.  tyrannic.)  Rule,  sway,  or 
authority  of  a  tyrant ;  arbitrary  or  despotic  exercise  of 
power;  unjust  or  oppressive  abuse  of  sovereign  or  ma¬ 
gisterial  power. —  Cruel  government  or  discipline;  op¬ 
pressive  tendency  or  command;  as,  the  tyranny  of  an 
imperious  husband.  —  Severity;  rigor;  inclemency;  as 
the  tyranny  of  arctic  weather. 

Ty 'rant.  w.  [Fr.  tyr  an  ;  Lat  .tyrannus;  Gr .  tyrannos.\ 
Originally,  one  who  obtained  supreme  or  absolute  power 
by  usurpation,  or  who  derived  it  from  one  w!k>  had  ol>- 
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tained  such  power  by  usurpation,  and  maintained  it  by 
force,  although  he  might  exercise  his  power  with  strict 
moderation.  —  Specifically,  a  monarch,  or  other  ruler  or 
governor,  who  takes  advantage  of  his  power  to  oppress 
his  subjects  or  fellow-citizens;  one  who  exercises  un¬ 
lawful  authority,  or  legal  authority  in  an  unlawful  man¬ 
ner;  one  who  acts  towards  those  who  are  subordinate  to 
him,  iu  a  manner  which  law  and  humanity  do  notauthor- 
ize,or  which  the  purposes  of  government  or  policy  do  not 
require;  a  despot;  a  cruel  task-master ;  an  oppressor. 

Tyrant  Fly'eatdicr, n.  (Zotil.)  The  Kiug-bird.  See 
Fly-catchbu. 

Tyre,  {tire.)  [Heb.  Tsoor;  Ar.  Soor.]  (Anc.  Geog.)  A 
famous  city  of  antiquity,  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  24 
m.  to  the  S  of  Sidon.  The  first  city  of  T.  was  built  on 
the  mainland,  but  the  second  and  more  important  city 
was  erected  on  an  island  about  a  mile  long,  running 
parallel  with  the  shore,  blit  separated  from  it  by  a  strait 
of  the  Mediterranean  a  mile  wide.  The  city  covered  the 
whole  island,  and  was  of  extraordinary  magnificence 
and  beauty,  while  its  wealth  made  it  the  envy  of  all  sur¬ 
rounding  nations.  T.  had  two  capacious  harbors,  and 
the  whole  island  was  Surrounded  by  a  strong  vvaill  150 
feet  in  height.  It  was  the  emporium  of  all  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  then  known  world,  and  the  fleets  of  its 
merchant  princes  traded  to  all  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
Tyrians  were  celebrated  for  their  splendid  dyes,  especi¬ 
ally  of  scarlet  and  purple,  for  their  skill  in  all  mechani¬ 
cal  arts,  their  metallic  work,  industry,  and  commerce. 
Ill  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  Tyrian  king, 
Hiram,  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the  Israelites, 
and  his  people,  as  the  importers  and  chief  workmen  of 
Solomon,  greatly  assisted  that  monarch  in  the  building 
of  bis  temple.  T.  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  for  its  strength,  wealth,  and  beauty,  and  is 
threatened  with  destruction  for  its  pride  and  grandeur. 
It  was  frequently  subjected  to  the  horrors  of  war, 
endured  many  long  and  fearful  sieges,  and  became 
nominally  a  tributary  state  to  the  Assyrians  and  Per¬ 
sians.  Alexander  III.  took  T.  after  a  seven  months’ 
siege  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  during  which  he  con¬ 
structed  a  mole  connecting  the  insular  city  with  the 
mainland,  in  July  332  b  o.  T.  was  taken  from  the  Sara¬ 
cens  by  the  Crusaders,  after  a  siege  of  five  months  and 
a  half,  June  20,  1123.  Sal  ad  in  sought  in  vain  to  retake 
it  in  1187.  The  prosperity  of  T.  was  not  finally  de¬ 
stroyed  until  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Turks  in  1516. 
At  present  it  is  a  poor  town,  called  Sur,  or  Soar,  with  a 
pop.  of  abt.  3,000.  It  occupies  the  E.  side  of  what  was 
formerly  the  island,  1  m.  long,  and  m.  from  the  shore, 
thus  enclosing  two  so-called  harbors  separated  by  Alex¬ 
ander’s  causeway,  which  is  now'  a  broad  isthmus.  The 
only  real  harbor  is  on  the  N. ;  but  even  this  is  too  shal¬ 
low  to  admit  any  hut  the  smallest ^class  of  vessels.  It  is 
filled,  and  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  lined  with  stone 
columns,  whose  size  and  countless  number  evince  the 
former  magnificence  of  this  famous  city. 

Tyre,  (tir,)  in  New  York ,  a  post-township  of  Seneca  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1.437. 

Tyrian,  (tir'-,)  a.  [Lat.  Tyrxus ;  Gr.  Tyriog.]  ( Geog. ] 
Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  Tyre,  or  to  its  people. 

—Purplish  in  color,  like  the  dye  called  Tyrian  purple. 

— n.  (Geog.)  A  uative  or  inhabitant  of  Tyre, 


Tyr'ingrliam,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-township  of 
Berkshire  co.,  126  m.  S.W.  of  Bostou;  pop.  iu  1870, 
557. 

Ty'ro,  n.;  pi.  Tyros.  [Fr.  tyron,  from  Lat.  tiro, a  recruit, 
a  young  soldier.]  One  who  is  employed  in  learning  the 
rudiments  of  any  branch  of  study  ;  a  beginner  in  learn¬ 
ing,  practice,  or  experience;  a  novitiate;  a  raw  hand. 

— lienee,  a  person  having  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
any  subject. 

Tyrol ,  ( tir'rol ;  Ger.  te-roV,)  a  prov.  of  Austria,  including 
the  Vorarlberg,  and  bounded  N.  by  Wiirtemberg,  Bava¬ 
ria,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland, be¬ 
tween  Lat.  45° 

39'  and  47°  46' 

N..  and  Lon.  9° 

35'  and  13°  E.; 
area,  10,6*9  sq. 
m.  Of  all  the 
countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  T.  is  the 
most  cxelusive- 
ly  mountainous. 

The  Rhsetian 
Alps  traverse  it 
from  W.  to  E., 
and  separate 
the  valley  of 
the  Turr  from 
those  of  the 
Brave  and  the 
Adige.  The  two 
loftiest  peaks 
are  the  Ortler- 
spitz  in  the  W., 

12,855,  and  the 
Gross-G  lock  ner 
in  the  E.,  12,438 
feet  above  the 
sea.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the 
Turr,  Drave, 
and  Adige.  — 

Wheat,  rye, bar¬ 
ley,  oats,  and 
Indian  corn  are  grown  in  the  more  fertile  districts,  and, 
with  hops,  tobacco,  flax,  and  hemp,  and  an  abundance 
of  fruit,  constitute  the  most  important  products  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Though  a  good  deal  of  flax  is  spun,  some  silk 
manufactured,  and  glass  and  paper  made,  the  T.  is  by  no 
means  a  manufacturing  country.  The  inhabitants  are 
frugal,  hardy,  brave,  and  industrious,  and  belong  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  in  the  S.  they  resemble  the 
Italians,  while  in  the  N.  they  more  resemble  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  whose  language  they  speak.  The  T.  is  divided  into 
the  4  circles  of  Innspruck,  Brixen,  Trent,  and  Bregenz. 
The  province  is  governed  by  its  own  national  diet,  com¬ 
posed  of  nobility,  clergy,  and  deputies  from  the  towns 
and  districts,  who  hold  their  sittings  at  the  capital,  Inns- 
pruck.  Pop.  873,316.  This  country  passed  to  the  house 
of  Hapsburg  in  the  13th  century,  and  its  inhabitants 
are  the  most  attached  of  any  to  the  rule  of  the  Aus- 

|  trian  empire.  See  IIofer. 
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Tyrolese,  (tlrul-eez',)  a.  (Geog.)  Pertaining  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  Tyrol,  or  to  the  people  of  that  country;  as,  a 
Tyrolese  jodel. 

— n.  ting,  and  pi.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Tyrol; 
plurally,  the  people  of  that  country. 

Tyr'olite,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  arseniate  of  copper 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  composed  of  24  4  per  cent,  of 
arsenic  acid,  43-8  oxide  of  copper,  9-18  water,  and  11*0 
carbonate  of  lime.  It  occurs  in  several  parts  of  Tyrol, 
usually  iu  small  reniform  aggregations,  and  diverging 
fibrous  groups  of  a  pale  green  color,  and  with  a  pearly 
lustre. 

Tyrone',  a  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  of  Ulster;  area,  1,260 
sq.  in.  The  surface  is  rough  and  mountainous  in  the  N. 
and  S.,  and  in  other  parts  hilly  and  scant  of  wood  ;  but 
many  portions  of  the  soil  are  rich  and  fertile,  and  equally 
adapted  for  tillage  and  pasturage.  The  chief  towns 
are  Strabane,  Dungannon,  and  Omagh.  Pop.  238,501. 

Ty'rone,  in  Michigan ,  a  tow'nship  of  Keut  co.;  pop. 
abt.  250. 

— A  post-townshipp  of  Livingston  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Tyrone,  in  Minnesota ,  a  township  of  Le  Sueur  co.,  im¬ 
mediately  N.E.  of  the  village  of  Le  Sueur;  pop.  abt. 
800. 

Tyrone,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  towmship  of 
Schuylet  co.,  18  in.  N.N.E.  of  Bath;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Tyrone,  in  Pennsylvania .  a  township  of  Adams  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,200.  —  A  post-village  and  township  of  Blair 
co.,  117  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg;  pop.  abt.  2,200.  —  A 
post-township  of  Fayette  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,900.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Perry  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Tyr'onisin,  (-izm,)  n.  State  of  being  a  tyro,  novitiate, 
or  beginner. 

Tyr'rel,  in  N.  Carolina,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on  Albe¬ 
marle  and  Pamlico  sounds;  area,  320  sq.  m  It  is  tra¬ 
versed  by  the  Alligator  River.  Surface,  level,  and  partly 
covered  with  swamps ;  soil,  sandy.  Cup.  Columbia.  Pop. 
abt.  5,000. 

Tyr'rel  1,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Venango  co. 

Tyrrlie'nian  Sea.  The  name  given  by  ancient  geog¬ 
raphers,  and  sometimes  retained  by  modern  writers,  to 
express  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  extending  be¬ 
tween  the  coast  of  Italy  in  the  N.,  and  the  islands  of 
Corsica  and  Sardinia  in  the  W ..  and  Sicily  in  the  E. 

Tyrtfe'us,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  celebrated  fot  his 
martial  strains,  flourished  about  b.  c.  680.  His  birth¬ 
place  is  unknown.  He  was  lame,  and  blind  of  one  eye. 
In  the  war  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Messenians, 
the  former  applied  to  the  Athenians  for  a  general ;  and 
the  latter,  it  is  said,  in  derision,  sent  them  T  The  hard, 
however,  so  inspired  the  Spartans  by  his  warlike  songs, 
that  they  reduced  the  Messenians  to  subjection.  lie 
was  accordingly  treated  with  great  respect,  and  received 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  Some  fragments  of  his  song? 
are  extant. 

Tytlie,  n.  An  old  orthography  of  Tithe,  q.  v. 

Tzar,  (ear,)  Tzari'na,  TzarH'za,  n.  See  Czar. 

and  Czarina. 

Tzaritzin,  (tsar-rit-seen',)  a  fortified  town  of  Russia, 
on  the  Volga,  110  m.  from  Kamishin.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  mineral  waters.  Pop.  6,000. 

Tzintzoiitzaii,  (tsint-soo-tsan',)  in  Mexico,  a  town  of 
Michoacau,  20  m.  S,W.  of  Valladolid;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 


Fig.  2546.  — a  tyrolese. 
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Ta,  (tah.)  ( Camb .)  In  Bnrmah,  a  linear  measure  equiva¬ 
lent  to  3*4  yards  Eng.  —  In  Cochin  China,  a  weight  of 
137%  lbs/' 

Taag:,  ( tahg .)  ( Bot .)  The  Hindostanee  name  for  the 
Sunn  hemp  of  Bengal.  See  Crotolaria,  in  the  body  of 
this  work. 

Tabbinet,  (tdb-be-net' .)  ( Manuf .)  A  material  of  mixed 
silk  and  wool  of  a  light  texture,  used  for  window-cur¬ 
tains,  Ac. 

Tabby  Vel'vet,  ( tdb'be .)  (Manuf.)  A  trade  name 
given  to  cotton  velvet  of  thin  texture. 

Tabernacle,  ( tdb'ur-na-kl ,)  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Sum¬ 
ter  co. 

Tabernacle,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Randolph 
co. 

Tabernacle,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Orangeburg 
co. 

Tabernacle,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Tipton  co. ;  pop. 
1,061. 

Ta'ber ville,  in  Missouri ,  a  vill.  of  Speedwell  twp.,  St. 
Clair  co. 

Table  Rock,  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Izard  co. 

Table  Rock,  in  California ,  a  twp.  of  Sierra  co. ;  pop. 
759.  —  A  twp.  of  Siskiyou  co. 

Ta'ble-tops.  (Com.)  Tops  for  tables  of  ornate  design. 
They  are  made  of  inlaid  woods,  marble,  scagliola,  papier- 
mache.  Ac.,  and  are  manufactured  in  the  U.  States,  and 
also  imported  from  Italy  and  France. 

Ta  bor's,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop.  1.115. 

Tacapows,  (tak'a-poz.)  A  name  given  to  floor-mats 
manufactured  from  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa  palm. 

Taclie,  (tdsh.)  Among  sugar-makers,  an  iron  or  copper 
boiler  of  large  size. 

Taconic  System,  (ta-kon'ik.)  (Geol.)  An  extensive 
series  of  rocks  in  the  United  States,  described  by  Dr. 
Emmons.  They  consist  of  two  divisions,  the  Upper 
having  a  thickness  of  25,000  feet,  and  containing  Lower 
Silurian  fossils  ;  and  the  Lower,  with  5,000  leet  of  thick¬ 
ness,  in  which,  as  yet,  no  tossils  have  been  found,  but 
which  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  equivalent  of 
the  Cambrian  rocks  of  Britain. 

Tad  more,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Hall  co. 

Tadpole,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Fentress  co. 

Tafeu,  (ta'fen.)  (Agric.)  An  artificial  fertilizing  com¬ 
post,  consisting  of  mixed  guano  and  night-soil. 

Taf  fe,  in  Nebraska ,  a  twp.  of  Wayne  co. 

Taf  feta  Ribbon**.  (Manuf.)  Silk  ribbons  plainly 
woven  in  various  colors  and  of  diverse  widths. 

Tag/garlst,  in  \V.  V.,  a  twp.  of  Wood  co. 

Taggers,  (tdg'gurz.)  (Coni.)  The  name  borne  by  very 
thin  tin  plates,  packed  450  sheets  to  the  box,  and  meas¬ 
uring  10  x  14  inches. 

Tahoe  Take,  in  the  Sierras  of  Chi.,  6.200  ft.  ab.  tide, 
extreme  depth  1,645  ft.,  said  to  b^  the  deepest  lake  in 
the  U.  S.  Area,  188  sq.  m. 

Tai  n,  (tan.)  ( Com.)  Another  name  for  Tinfoil,  p.  2360. 

Taine,  Hippolyte  Adolphe,  (tan,)  an  eminent  French 
critic  aud  essayist,  b.  at  Vouziers,  dept.  Ardennes,  1828, 
was  educated  at  Paris,  and  in  that  city  received  his 
diploma  as  doctor  iu  letters,  in  1853,  in  recognition  of 
the  two  able  essays  which  proceeded  from  his  pen 
under  the  respective  titles  of  De  Pei’sonis  Platonicis,  and 
Essai  sur  les  Fables  de  Lafontaine.  These  early  fruits 
of  an  almost  intuitive  talent  for  literary  criticism  were 
followed  in  the  succeeding  year  by  a  disquisitional  paper 
upon  the  Roman  historian  Livy  ( Essai  sur  Tile  Live),  a 
performance  which  was  crowned  by  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy  ;  next  came  Voyage  aux  Eaux  des  l*yrin&es  (1855); 
Les  Pnilosophes  Frangais  du  Dix-neuvieme  Siecle  (1856); 
Essais  de  Critique,  et  d  Histoire  (1857);  Histoire  de  la 
Litterature  Anglaise  ( 1864);  Philosophic  de  V Art  (1865); 
Voyage  tn  Italie  (1866);  aud  Notes  sur  Angleterre 
(1871).  Foremost  among  these  works — all  of  them 
being  of  a  superior  class  —  must  be  noted  his  great 
commentary  upon  English  Literature,  a  production 
which  has,  despite  a  few  errors  unavoidable  to  a  for¬ 
eigner,  been  accorded  both  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  the  highest  possible  praise :  it  is,  in  fact,  a  won¬ 
derful  performance,  —  taking  into  account  the  entire 
inadaptability  to  each  other  of  French  and  English 
thought  and  sentiment,  —  and  one  which  has  trium¬ 
phantly  passed  the  gauntlet  of  the  severest  criticism 
English  reviewers  have  been  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
it.  In  his  Notes  on  England ,  a  work  which  has  exhausted 
nearly  a  dozen  editions  in  England  alone  since  its  ap- 
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pearance  in  1871,  M.  Taine  exhibits  a  more  thorough  and 
enlightened  acquaintance  with  English  life,  character, 
and  manners,  than  any  other  French  author  has  been 
able  to  acquire  —  MM.  Louis  Blanc,  John  Lemoinne, 
Alphonse  Esquiros  only  excepted. 

Taiut/er,  iu  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Dunn  co. 

Tajiqua,  ( tah-e'kah ,)  in  New  Mexico,  a  prec.  of  Valen¬ 
cia  co. 

TakkO,  (tdk'ko.)  (Manuf.)  A  substantial  mixed  cot¬ 
ton  and  worsted  stuff  used  for  women  s  dresses  in 
winter  wear. 

Tal  berPs,  in  Mississippi,  a  twp.  of  Amite  co.;  pop. 
2,068. 

Talbert’S,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Edgefield  co. ; 
pop.  1,117. 

Talbert’s,  iu  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Jefferson  co. 

Talbot,  William  Henry  Fox,  ( tawl'bot ,)  an  English 
author  and  inventor,  B.  in  1800,  was  educated  at  Har¬ 
row  aud  Cambridge  University.  In  1842  he  discovered 
the  process  of  photography  since  called  alter  him 
Talbotype ,  for  which  he  received  the  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  although  he  had  patented  his  process,  he 
generously  left  it  open  to  the  public  at  large.  Of  late 
years,  Mr.  T.  has  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  deci¬ 
phering  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  obtained  from  East¬ 
ern  countries.  He  is  author  of  Hermes,  or  Classical  and 
Antiquarian  Researches  (1838-y)  ;  Illustrations  of  the  An¬ 
tiquity  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  (1839);  and  English  Ety¬ 
mologies  (1846).  D.  in  London,  1877. 

Talero,  (tah-la'ro.)  (Numis.)  A  Venetian  silver  coin 
worth  about  one  dollar  American. 

Talispattiree,  (tdlris-pdth're.)  (Com.)  The  name 
given  to  the  leaves,  Ac.,  of  an  East  Indian  plant,  the 
virtues  of  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of 
rhubarb. 

Talking-  Rock,  ( tawk'ing ,)  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of 
Pickens  co. 

Tal  laha'la  Creek,  in  Mississippi ,  a  vill.  of  Perry  co. : 
pop.  280. 

Tallahassee,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Elmore  co. ; 
pop.  2,048. 

Talliroonali,  (tdl-le-koo'nah.)  (Com.)  An  oil  imported 
from  Sierra  Leone,  where  it  is  expressed  from  the  seeds 
of  Caropa  guineensis.  It  is  used  medicinally. 

Tallo'pas,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Brooks  co. 

Tal  low  Town,  in  Georgia,  a  dist  of  Sumter  co. ;  pop. 
1,120. 

Tallow-tree  Wax.  (Bot.)  See  Stilungia,  in  the 
body  of  the  Encyclopedia. 

Tallu'la,  in  Illinois,  a  vill.  of  Menard  co. 

Tally  Ho,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Granville  co. ; 
pop.  2,138. 

Talmadge,  ( tal'mdj ,)  in  Maine,  a  plantation  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co. 

Talookdar,  (tah-look-dahr',)  in  the  provs.  of  British 
India,  the  title  borne  by  a  superior  officer  of  inland 
revenue. 

Ta  ma,  in  Iowa ,  a  village  of  Otter  Creek  twp.,  Tama 
co. 

Tam'arind-fish.  (Com.)  Preserved  fish  sliced, and 
packed  in  casks  containing  tamarind-juice. 

Tamar ix  Rark,  (tdm'a-reeks-.)  (Bot.)  The  bark  of  the 
Tumurix  germanica  (and  other  species)  utilized  in  Den¬ 
mark  both  as  a  drug  and  as  a  substitute  for  hops  in  the 
manufacture  of  beer. 

Tamaro'a,  in  Illinois ,  a  vill.  of  Perry  co. 

lambookie,  (tdm-boo'ke.)  (Bot.)  A  South  African 
wood,  used  medicinally  in  a  pulverized  state  by  the 
natives. 

Tammies,  (tam'meez.)  (Manuf.)  A  kind  of  fine  hunt¬ 
ing  cloth  made  of  variously  colored  worsteds. 

Tammnz,  (tdm'mooz.)  (Script.)  A  word  which  occurs 
once  in  the  Bible,  viz.,  Kzek.  viii.  14:  “And.  behold, 
there  sat  women  weeping  for  Tammuz.”  The  derivation 
of  the  word  is  as  problematic  as  is  the  meaning  itself. 
The  Vulgate  (all  the  other  versions  give  the  word  un¬ 
changed —  thereby  confessing  the  universal  ignorance 
on  the  subject)  has  Adonis,  and  this  has  indeed  been 
accepted  as  the  most  credible  explanation  of  this 
strauge  name.  It  probably  means  the  Phoenician  god 
Adonis,  whose  chief  temple  and  worship  was  at  By  hi  us, 
but  who  at  an  early  period  had  been  introduced  into 
Syria, Cyprus,  and  Greece,  where  he  was  connected  with 
Aphrodite.  His  festivals  were  partly  the  expressions 
of  joy,  partly  of  mourning.  In  the  latter,  the  women 
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gave  themselves  tip  to  the  most  unmitigated  grief  over 
the  “lost  Adonis,”  shaved  off  their  hair,  and  sacrificed 
their  chastity  in  his  temples.  The  days  of  mourning 
were  completed  by  a  solemn  burial  of  an  image  of  the 
god.  This  period  m  bs  followed  by  a  succession  of  festive 
and  joyful  days,  in  honor  of  the  resurrection  of  Adonis. 
The  river  Adonis  (Nahr  Ibrahim),  which  once  a  year 
“ran  purple  to  the  sea”  from  the  Lebanon,  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  tinged  by  the  blood  of  the  god;  and  a 
vessel  sent  off  from  Alexandria,  and  carried  by  the 
tide  to  Byblus,  used  to  inform  the  mourners  by  letter 
that  he  had  been  found  again.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  different  phases  of  the  year,  or  rather  the  disap¬ 
pearance  and  reappearance  of  the  enlivening  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  their  influence  upon  all  nature,  were  sym¬ 
bolized  in  these  originally  poetical,  afterwards  licen- 
tious  and  fanatical  rites.  The  time  of  the  year  at  which 
these  feasts  were  celebrated,  has  given  rise  to  much 
dispute.  Most  probably  they  took  plat  e  at  the  summer 
solstice;  and  the  designation  of  a  Hebrew  month  as 
lhamuz — which  falls  about  our  August  —  seems  further 
to  favor  this  opinion. 

Tammy,  ( tdm'me .)  n.  (Manuf.)  A  thin  worsted  stuff 
highly  glazed.  It  is  much  used  for  ladies’  boots  under 
the  name  of  Lasting  ;  it  is  also  called  Durant.  It  is 
also  used,  undyed,  to  form  sieves  for  use  in  cooking 
to  strain  sauces.  Such  sieves  are  called  Tammies,  or 
Taniis. 

Tam  pa,  in  Flmida,  a  town  of  Hillsborough  co. 

Tampailgr,  ( tdm'pdng .)  (Camb.)  In  Malacca,  Banca, 
Ac.,  a  weight  employed  in  the  tin  trade,  being  equal  to 
about  1%  lbs.  Eng. 

Tam  pico,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Whitesides  co. 

Tam'pieo  Fibre,  or  Istie,  (es'sl.)  (Bot.)  A  strong 
grass  used  in  mat-making,  Ac., and  imported  from  Tam¬ 
pico,  Mexico  —  whence  the  name. 

Tamping,  (tum'pmg.)  (Com.)  A  description  of  oil¬ 
cake  manufactured  from  peas,  and  extensively  used  iu 
many  parts  of  China. 

Taney,  Roger  Brooke,  (taw'ne.,)  a  celebrated  American 
jurist,  b.  in  Calvert  co..  Maryland,  1777.  lie  graduated 
at  Dickinson  Coll.,  Pa.,  in  1795,  and  four  years  later  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  bar;  Senator  of  Maryland  in 
1816;  and  in  1831  Attorney-general  of  the  U.  States. 
In  1836  he  was  appointed  Chief-justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  U.  States,  during  his  tenure  of  which  he, 
1859,  gave  the  memorable  decision  in  the  “  Dred  Scott 
Case,”  which  affirmed  that  “negroes  were  beings  of  an 
inferior  order,  and  altogether  unfit  to  associate  with  the 
white  race, either  in  social  or  political  relations,  and  so 
far  inferior  that  they  had  no  rights  which  the  white 
man  was  bound  to  respect,  and  that  the  negro  might 
justly  and  lawfully  be  reduced  to  slavery  for  his  benefit.” 
D.  1864. 

Taney  town,  in  Maryland ,  a  twp.  of  Carroll  co. ;  pop. 
2,368. 

Tang-a,  (tdng'gah.)  (Camb.)  In  Hindostan,  a  piece  of 
money  current  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  equivalent  to 
14  cents  American. 

Tangier,  (tdn-jeer', )  in  Maryland,  a  dist.  of  Somerset 
co. 

Tangipalio'a,  in  Louisiana,  a  vill.  of  Tangipahoa 
parish. 

Tanjib,  (tahnjib.)  (Manuf.)  A  species  of  cotton 
drill  fabricated  in  England  for  exportation  to  the  East 
Indies. 

Tank,  (tdngk.)  (Camb.)  At  Bombay,  a  72-grain  weight 
for  pearls  brought  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Tank-bottoms,  or  Tank-footings.  (Can.)  The  name 
given  to  that  soiled  or  impure  sugar  which  is  found  at¬ 
taching  to  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  molasses  hogsheads. 

Tan  ner’s,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Coffee  co. ;  pop.  483. 

Tann,  Ludwig,  Baron  von  der,  a  German  general,  b.  in 
Bavaria,  1805,  early  entered  the  military  service  of  his 
country,  and  in  1848  took  the  command  of  a  volunteer 
corps  with  which  he  served  with  distinction  in  the  war 
for  the  liberation  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  In  1859  he 
became  Lieut.-Gen.  and  General-Adjutant  to  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  and  in  the  war  of  1866  he  filled  the  post  of  chief 
of  the  general  staff  of  Field-Marshal  Prince  Charles. 
Having  in  Jan.,  1869,  attained  the  rank  ol  general  of  in¬ 
fantry,  Von  der  T.  undertook,  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-German  war,  the  supreme  command  of  the  first 
Bavarian  Army  Corps,  which  took  a  prominent  part  iu 
the  battles  of  Worth  aud  of  Sedan.  He  also  led  the 
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march  from  Paris  against  the  French  forces  at  Artenoy 
and  Orleans,  which  latter  city  he  captured 

Tiui'iicr'S  Bark.  (Com.)  See  Lkatuer  (Manufac¬ 
tures  of),  in  the  main  body  of  this  work. 

Tan'ner's  Creek,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Norfolk  oo  • 
pop.  2,989. 

Tan'ners*  Waste  consists  of  the  hair,  strips  of  hide, 
&C.,  forming  part  of  the  debris  of  tanned  leather,  and 
sold  for  utilization  by  glue-makers,  Ac. 

Tim il  hauler,  ( tann'hoi-ztr .)  (Ger.  Lit.)  The  subject 
of  one  of  tiie  most  attractive  German  legends  of  t lie 
Middle  Ages,  is  a  knight  who,  in  the  course  of  his  trav¬ 
els,  comes  to  VeuilSberg,  and  enters  the  cave-palace,  to 
behold  the  wonders  of  the  Lady  Venus  and  her  court. 
After  having  lived  there  for  some  time  in  every  kind 
of  delight,  his  conscience  smites  him.  Invoking  the 
Virgin  .Mary,  he  obtains  leave  of  absence,  and  makes  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  to  Pope  Urban,  to  seek,  through 
confession  and  penance,  remission  of  bis  sins  and  escape 
from  damnation.  But  the  pope,  who  happens  to  have 
a  wand  in  his  hand,  tolls  him  that  he  can  as  little  ob¬ 
tain  God’s  mercy  as  that  dry  wand  can  become  green 
again.  Thereupon  T.  departs  in  despair,  and  returns 
to  Lady  Venus  in  the  mountain.  Three  days  after¬ 
wards,  however,  the  wand  begins  to  sprout  and  bear 
green  leaves;  and  the  pope  immediately  sends  out  mes¬ 
sengers  to  every  country,  but  iu  vuiu  —  T.  can  nowhere 
bo  found.  Such  is  the  story,  as  told  iu  the  popular 
ballad  once  common  all  over  Germany,  and  even  be¬ 
yond  it.  Ill  the  preface  to  the  Heldenbuch ,  it  is  further 
added,  that  “the  tuitlitul  Kckhart” —  a  character  iu 
German  heroic  legends  —  sits  before  the  mountain,  and 
warns  the  people  of  its  dangers.  In  this  shape,  the 
story  may  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  14th  cent.,  but 
the  substance  of  the  legends  is  much  older,  and  goes 
back  to  the  days  of  German  paganism  Some  traditions 
connect  it  with  the  Uoselberg,  or  llbrselberg,  near  Ei¬ 
senach,  in  which  the  Lady  liolle,  or  Uolda,  held  her 
court,  who,  on  her  part  again,  seems  to  be  identical 
with  Freyja,  the  Scandinavian  Veuus.  The  peculiar 
mythological  meaning  of  the  saga,  which  has  numerous 
points  of  contact  with  many  other  German  traditions, 
has,  however,  never  yet  been  thoroughly  inquired  into. 
Grunin  sees  in  it  a  touching  portrayal  of  the  regret  that 
lingered  in  the  popular  heart  after  the  departing  pa- 
g  tuisin,  and  of  the  Christian  priesthood  iu  regard  to  it. 
In  later  times,  the  saga  has  been  put  into  poetical  form, 
among  others  by  Tieck,  and  made  use  of  i>y  Wagner  in 
an  op  ra.  This  idea  of  subterranean  pal. tees  in  which 
the  king  or  queen  of  dwarfs,  pigmies,  fairies,  and  so 
forth,  held  their  court,  seems  to  have  been  universal. 
Everywhere,  stories  are  told  of  men  being  enticed  to 
enter,  and  finding  it  difficult  or  altogether  impossible 
ever  again  to  obtain  their  liberty.  The  visit  of  Ulysses 
to  the  isle  of  Calypso,  and  that  of  Circe,  appear  to  be 
only  modifications  of  the  same  idea.  About  the  middle 
of  the  18th  ceutnry,  and  contemporary  with  Pope  Ur¬ 
ban  (Urban  IV.,  1  JO  1-1265),  there  lived  iu  reality  in 
Germany  a  Bavarian  knight  named  Tannliauser,  who, 
as  Neidhardt  relates,  after  returning  from  the  wars,  re¬ 
sided  as  Minnesinger  at  the  court  of  the  Austrian  Duke 
Frederick  ll.,  “The  Quarrelsome.”  At  the  Duke's 
death,  and  after  having  wasted  his  substance  in  dissipa¬ 
tion.  lie  resided  partly  with  Duke  Otto  II.  of  Bavaria, 
and  partly  led  a  wandering  life.  T.  composed  fiue  spir¬ 
ited  ballads,  which,  however,  show  the  decay  that  had 
alrea  ly  set  iu  in  the  Minnesingers’  art.  TVs  memory 
was  held  iu  high  regard  by  the  Meistersingers,  who 
also  preserved  one  of  his  measures  ;  aud  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  this  T.  may  have  been  introduced  iu  to  popu¬ 
lar  fiction,  and  ii  ive  had  his  name  worked  into  a  myth, 
iu  wuich  there  is  some  resemblance  to  his  actual  for¬ 
tunes  ;  in  which  process,  however,  that  old  myth  became 
transformed  into  the  more  modern  saga.  The  poems 
of  T.  are  published  partly  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Minnesinger  (published  by  Von  der  ilageu,  Leipzig, 
1838;,  and  partly  in  the  sixth  vol.  of  Ilaupt’s  Zeitschrift 
fur  deutsches  AUerlhum  (Leipzig,  1848). 

Taii'sel's,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Weakley  co. ; 
pop  968. 

Tan  Yard,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Pike  co  ;  pop.  1,440. 

Tarhoucfi,  or  TarhixHli,  (tdFboosh.)  (Costume.) 
Another  name  for  the  red  fez  or  skull-cap  worn  by  the 
Turks,  Egyptians,  Ac 

Tari,  (tali' re.)  ( BoL )  The  sap  of  Phcenix  sylvestris,  a 
species  of  palm,  used  iu  the  productiou  of  date-sugar 
and  also  as  a  fermented  beverage. 

Turin,  (tali' rent.)  ( (At mb .)  A  Sicilian  money  of  ac¬ 
count,  worth  about  7*/£  cents  American. 

Tar  ki*.  iu  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Atchison  co. 

Tar'ra^on.  (Bot.)  See  Artemisia,  in  the  body  of  the 
present  work. 

Tarrie,  (tahr're.)  ( Canib .)  At  Algiers,  a  dry  measure, 
corresponding  in  quantity  with  uiue-sixteeuths  of  the 
imp.  bushel. 

Tartan,  Uahr'tJn.)  (Manuf.)  The  general  mime  given 
to  Scottish  plaid  cloths,  of  variously  colored  patterns, 
ami  of  woollen,  silk,  cotton,  or  mixed  material. 

Tar'iar  Bread.  (But.)  Under  this  name  is  used  in 
Hungary  the  edible  roots  of  a  species  of  sea-kale, 
Crantbe  tartar  ica. 

Tartarian  (Idr-fdr'e-dn.)  (Bot.)  A  lichen 

used  in  dyeing,  obtained  from  a  species  of  Litmus 
native  to  Northern  Europe. 

Tar  Var'nish.  (Chnn.)  A  new  varnish,  prepared 
by  taking  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  the  refuse  of  coal- 
tar  oils  remaining  after  distillation,  or  treatment  of  the 
latter  for  the  production  of  carbolic  acid  or  naphtha, 
and  of  pitch  or  other  equivalent  substance,  and  com¬ 
bining  with  them  about  seven  and  a  half  parts,  per 
cent.,  of  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt).  These  in- 
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gredients  are  then  mixed  with  water,  and  the  whole 
boiled  together ;  the  water  and  salt  in  solution  are  then 
drawn  off  from  the  pasty  mass  which  has  resulted  from 
the  operation  of  boiliug,  and  a  quantity  of  fresh  water 
is  added  to  the  latter.  The  mixture  is  boiled,  allowed 
to  settle,  and  the  water  drawn  off.  The  mass  may  be 
boiled  or  heated  a  third  time  ;  hut  this  is  rarely  neces¬ 
sary,  and,  if  considered  desirable,  sulphuric  acid  or 
other  suitable  drying  agent  may  be  added  thereto.  The 
proportion  of  common  salt  above  mentioned  is  that 
which  is  preferred,  and  which  is  found  most  advan¬ 
tageous  iu  practice,  but  it  may  be  used  in  equal  pro- 
mrtion  to  the  other  ingredients,  and  caustic  soda  may 
jo  employed  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  common  salt, 
ei tlier  separately  or  in  combination  therewith. 

T»r'verHVill«%  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Twiggs  co. 

Tashkent.,  (anc.  Shash.)  a  town  of  Russian  Asia, 
(Turkistan, )  captured  by  Russia,  1865  ;pop.  (1876)  78,165. 

Tasina'iiia,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  cf  plants,  orcler  Mag- 
noliaceie,  consisting  of  one  Tasmanian  and  two  Austra¬ 
lian  species.  All 
three  are  shrubs, 
and  have  simple 
entire  smooth  and 
leathery  e  v  e  r- 
green  dotted 
leaves,  scattered 
on  the  branches; 
and  inconspicu¬ 
ous  flowerscrowd- 
ed  together  in  the 
axils  of  the  up¬ 
per  leaves,  or  ter¬ 
minal,  producing 
little  unopening 
fruits  containing 
several  shining 
black  seeds.  The 
flowers  have  two 
sepals  and  two  to  Fig.  119.  —  Tasmania  aromatica. 
five  petals,  all  de¬ 
ciduous  ;  numerous  stamens,  with  their  anthers  di¬ 
rected  outwards;  and  a  free  ovary,  containing  numer¬ 
ous  ovules  in  two  rows,  and  ending  in  a  stigma  which 
runs  down  its  inner  angle.  T.  aromatica  (Fig.  119),  the 
Tasmanian  species,  possesses,  as  its  specific  name  im¬ 
plies,  aromatic  qualities,  particularly  its  bark,  which 
so  closely  resembles  the  Winter’s  Bark  of  IMagelhaen’s 
Straits  ( Drimys  Winteri),  that  it  is  substituted  for  it  by 
colonial  doctors.  The  colonists  call  it  the  Pepper-plant, 
and  use  its  little  black  pungent  fruits  as  a  substitute 
for  pepper.  It  grows  iu  large  masses,  and  in  favorable 
situations  attains  a  height  of  twelve  feet,  with  a  trunk 
sometimes  as  much  as  nine  inches  in  diameter;  the 
branches  being  somewhat  whorled,  and  when  young 
clothed  with  red  bark.  Under  the  microscope  the  wood 
exhibits  a  structure  resembling  that  of  many  conifer¬ 
ous  plants,  the  fibres  being  marked  with  similar  cir¬ 
cular  disks. 

Tate,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist  of  Grundy  co. 

Tate-s,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Casey  co. 

Ta/ to  ill's,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Columbus  co. ; 
pop.  879. 

Tatlaiiny,  ( tdt-tan'ne .)  (Camb.)  In  Japan,  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  length  equal  to  4  feet  6  inches. 

Tatty,  (tut'te.)  (Manuf.)  A  coarse  kind  of  grass  cloth 
manufactured  in  the  East  Indies,  and  used  for  tent- 
covers,  awnings,  and  the  like. 

Taiielmi  tz,  Bernhard  Christian,  Baron,  (towk'nits,) 
an  eminent  German  publisher,  b  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  is  a  member  of  an  old  family  of 
booksellers  and  priuters  made  famous  by  their  cheap 
editions  of  the  Classics  half  a  century  ago.  T.  founded 
an  independent  house  in  1837,  and  in  1841  began  his 
series  of  English  authors.  At  that  time  there  existed 
no  international  copyright,  yet  he  resolved  to  ohtaiu 
the  sanction  of  the  authors  to  the  republication  of 
their  works,  and  to  pay  them  for  permission  to  include 
them  in  his  series.  This  collection  consists  of  upwards 
of  800  vols.,  and  is  being  constantly  increased.  7.  is 
also  celebrated  for  his  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  and  Hebrew  and  Greek  Bibles. 

Tav'ern,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Pulaski  co. 

Taylor,  Isidore  Severin  Justin,  Baron,  (ta'lir,)  a 
French  traveller  and  author,  B.,  of  English  descent,  at 
Brussels  in  1789,  received  his  education  at  Paris.  After 
devoting  the  early  years  of  his  manhood  to  works  of  his 
pen  and  pencil,  he  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  D’Orsay 
in  the  Spanish  campaign  of  1823.  Later,  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  by  Charles  X.  to  proceed  to  Egypt  to  bring 
home  the  Obelisk  of  Luxor,  which  stands  in  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  Paris.  As  a  Royal  Commissioner  of  the 
Theatre  Fraugais,  T.  was  able  to  introduce  some  useful 
reforms,  and  lie  was  employed  for  many  years  in  mak¬ 
ing  large  purchases  abroad  of  pictures,  to  enrich  the 
great  French  collections.  He  has  also  written  some 
dramas  and  several  works  on  the  arts;  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  Voyage  Pittoresque  tn  Espagne  (1826); 
La  Syrie  (1837) ;  and  Ptlerinage  a  Jerusalem  (1841). 

Taylor,  Sir  Henry, an  English  dramatic  poet,  b.  1800, 
has  attained  considerable  celebrity  by  his  noble  drama 
in  blank  verse  eutitled  Philip  Van  Artevclde  (1834), 
which  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  also  trans¬ 
lated  into  German.  In  1847  he  published  The  Eve  of  the 
Conquest,  and  other  Poems. 

Tay'lor.  Tom,  a  popular  and  prolific  English  dramatist, 
b  at  Sunderland,  1817,  completed  his  education  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  after  which  he  held  the  professorship  of  English 
Language  ami  Literature  in  University  Coll.,  London. 
In  1854  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Government 
Board  of  Health.  Among  the  best  of  his  many  plays 
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may  be  cited  Still  Waters  Run  Deep  ;  An  Unequal  Match  ; 
The  Overland  Route ;  The  Ticket-of- Leave  Man  ;  ’ Twixt 
Axe  and  Crown;  and  Joan  of  Arc.  He  has  also  edited 
autobiographies  of  the  painters  Hay  don  and  Leslie,  and 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

T**y  lor,  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Columbia  co. 

Taylor,  in  Florida ,  a  precinct  of  Hamilton  co. ; 
pop.  1,069. 

Taylor,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Harrison  co. 

Taylor,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Shelby  co. ;  pop.  920.— A 
twp.  of  Sullivan  co. 

Taylor,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  twp.  of  Blair  co. 

Taylor,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Putnam  co. 

Taylor,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Orange  co. 

A  twp.  of  Scott  co. 

Taylor's,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Wilson  co. ; 
pop.  555. 

Taylor's,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist  of  Fentress  co. 

—  A  dist.  of  Lawrence  co.;  pop.  473.  —  A  dist.  of  Smith 
co. 

Taylor's,  in  Texas,  a  prec.  of  Lampasas  co. 

Taylor's  Rrid^e,  iu  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Samp¬ 
son  co. 

Taylor's  C’rcck,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Liberty  co. ; 
pop.  1.101 . 

Taylor's  Mount,  in  Tennessee, a  dist.  of  Carter  co.; 
pop,  638. 

Tay'lorsport,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  and  vill.  of  Boone 
co. 

T:iylor's  School  house,  in  Florida ,  a  precinct  of 

Hillsborough  co. 

TayiMlamig,  (tan-dong'.)  (Com.)  In  Burmah  and 
Further  India,  a  measure  by  which  rice  is  sold  by  the 
basket.  It  varies,  according  to  locality,  from  531^  to 
56  lbs.  4 

Taysaant.  ( ta'zahm .)  (Com.)  A  description  of  raw 
Chinese  silk  of  superior  quality. 

Taze'well,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  and  vill.  of  Claiborne 
co. ;  pop.  1,830. 

Teherkasi,  ( cher-kah'se ,)  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
govt,  and  100  m.  S  E.  of  the  city  of  Kiev,  on  the  Dnieper. 
Pop.  20,387. 

Tchet vert,  or  Tehetwert.  (Camb.)  See  Chetvert 
(another  spelling  of  the  name)  in  the  body  of  the  En¬ 
cyclopedia. 

Tell  ill  at  chef,  Peter  de,  (chef  ah-chef)  a  Russian  sa¬ 
vant,  b.  in  1812,  at  Gutchina,  became  an  attache  to  the 
Russian  embassy  at  Constantinople,  where  his  diplomat¬ 
ic  position  gave  him  facilities  for  writing  on  the  geog¬ 
raphy  and  ethnology  of  many  European  and  Asiatic 
countries  which  he  visited.  In  1S44  he  set  out  on  an 
exploring  expedition  in  Asia  Minor,  the  results  of  which 
appear  in  his  splendid  work  L'Asie  Mineure ,  a  physical, 
statistical,  and  archamlogical  description  of  that  coun¬ 
try  (1853-6). 

Tcliiila,  ( choo'lah ,)  in  Mississippi ,  a  dist.  of  Holmes  co. ; 
pop.  4,317. 

T-1'lollis.  (Manuf.)  In  England,  a  textile  cotton 
fabric  uncolored  and  ranging  from  30  to  36  inch  widths, 
with  the  letter  T  imprinted  on  each  piece.  It  is  baled 
in  50  pieces  of  24  yards  per  piece,  for  exportation  to 
China  and  the  East  Indies,  where  its  consumption  is 
exceedingly  great. 

Tea,  n.  By  Act  of  the  American  Congress,  May  1,  1872, 
this  important  article  of  diet  has  been  made  free  from 
further  import  duties.  The  consumption  of  tea  in  the 
United  States  for  a  period  of  21  years  (1850-71)  was  as 
follows : 


FISCAL  YEARS. 

Consumption. 

Consump¬ 
tion  per 
capita. 

1830 . 

Pounds. 

6,873,091 

Pounds. 

0-54 

1840 . 

16,883,099 

099 

1850 . . 

27,090,438 

1-17 

1851 . 

12,765,852 

053 

1852 . 

25,587,668 

103 

1853 . 

19,319,235 

19,236,113 

0‘75 

1854 . 

0-73 

1855 . 

19,763,593 

0-72 

1850 . 

18,181,470 

0-64 

1857 . 

16,500,285 

0-57 

1858 . 

28,766,577 

0-97 

1859 . 

22,765,254 

0-74 

1S60 . 

26,326,928 

0-84 

1801 . 

16,947,992 

0*52 

1862 . 

23,208,339 

0-71 

1863 . 

27,021,040 

0-80 

1864 . 

35,851,022 

104 

1865 . 

16,711,942 

11,497,286 

0-48 

1866 . 

116 

1867 . 

39,379,574 

1-08 

■Jfifis . 

35,625,863 

0*96 

1 . 

40,810,025 

1-07 

1S70  . 

42,540,471 

110 

1871 . 

44,895,845 

112 

Total  from  1850  to  1871 . 

600,792,812 

092 

(Bot.)  Tea  is  the  English  name  of  the  genus  Thea,  for 
which  sec  Tea  in  the  body  of  this  work;  but  the  name 
is  also  applied  to  the  dried  leaves  of  various  plants, 
and  to  the  infusions  prepared  from  them  and  used 
either  as  beverages  or  medicinally. —  T.,  Abyssinian. 
Catha  edulis. — T.,  Appalachian.  Viburnum  cassinoides, 
and  Prmos  glaber. — T.,  Arabian.  Catha  edulis. —  T., 
A>sam .  'Thea  assamica ;  in  commerce  the  cultivated 
tea-plant  grown  in  Assam. — T.,  Australian.  The  name 
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cf  several  species  of  Lcptospermum  and  Melaleuca.— T ., 
Bf.nooolen.  Glaphyria  nilicla. — T.y  Black.  Thea  Bohea  ; 
also  commercially  applied  to  the  leaves  of  the  tea-plant 
when  prepared  by  fermentation. —  T .,  Botany  Bay. 
Smilax  glycyphylla. —  T.y  Bourbon.  Angrsecum  fragrans. 
— T.y  Brazilian.  Stachytarpha  jamaicensis. — T.y  Bush, 
of  Africa.  Cyclopia  genistoides. — T7.,  CANARY.  Sida  cana- 
riensis. — T.,  Carolina.  Ilex  vomitoria.—  T.,  Coffee.  An 
infusion  of  the  leaves  of  Coffea  arabica ,  drunk  by  the 
natives  of  Sumatra. — 7%  Eauam.  Angriecum  fragrans , 
an  infusion  of  which  is  drunk  to  promote  digestion  ;  its 
odor  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  coumarin. — I7.,  Green. 
Thea  viridis;  also  commercially  applied  to  tea-leaves 
prepared  in  a  particular  manner,  aud  often  imitated  by 
artificial  coloring. — T7.,  Himalaya.  The  tea  cultivated 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Northern  India  is  im¬ 
ported  under  this  name. — T7.,  Jesuit's.  Psorulea  glan- 
dulosa. — I7.,  Labrador.  Ledum  laiifolium. — T.y  Lemon- 
grass.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  Andropogon  Schse - 
nanthus ,  substituted  for  tea  in  many  of  the  interior  dis¬ 
tricts  of  India.  —  T.y  Malay.  Glaphyria  nitida  ;  also 
Eugenia  variabilis. — T.y  Mexican.  Ambrina  ambrosi- 
oides ;  also  Psoralea  glandulosa.—T.,  Mountain.  Gaul- 
theria  procumbens. — T.y  New  Jersey.  Ceanothus  ameri- 
canus . — T.y  New  Zealand.  Leptospermum  scoparium. —  7*. 
OF  Heaven.  A  Japanese  name  lor  the  leaves  of  Hydran¬ 
gea  Thunbergii. — T7.,  Oswego.  Monarda  didyma. — T7., 
Paigle.  An  infusion  of  the  dried  blossoms  of  the  Cow¬ 
slip,  which  is  drunk  in  some  counties  of  England. — T., 
Paraquat.  Ilex paraguay ensis. — T7.,  Sassafras.  Saloop. 
— T7.,  South-sea.  Ilex  vomitoria. — 7'.,  Sweet.  An  Aus¬ 
tralian  name  for  Smilax  glycyphylla. —  7'.,  Theezan.  Sa- 
geretia  theezaus.— T.y  West  Indian.  Capraria  bijiora. — T., 
Wild.  Amorpha  canescens. 

Tea-broker,  (- bro'kur .)  (Com.)  A  person  engaged  in 
the  business  of  assorting,  valuing,  and  effecting  sales 
on  commission,  of  different  chops  or  parcels  of  cargoes 
of  imported  teas. 

Tea-eliests,  (- chcstz .)  (Com.)  Square,  or  nearly  square, 
boxes  of  thin  boards,  lined  with  sheet-lead,  and  covered 
outwardly  with  Chinese  rice-paper,  used  for  packing 
teas  for  export  from  China,  Japan,  Assam,  Ac.  What 
are  termed  half-chests  form  the  more  common  size  of 
such  packages. 

is  the  powder-like  refuse  of  black  tea  leaves 
after  undergoing  sifting  and  sorting  for  the  market. 
It  forms  an  article  of  large  consumption  by  the  poorer 
classes  among  the  Chinese  people;  and  is  also  exported 
to  some  extent  to  mix  with  inferior  teas  in  foreign 
markets. 

Tea  of  Heaven.  ( Bot .)  See  Hydrangeace.®,  in  the 
body  of  this  work. 

Tea- taster,  (-tdst'ur.)  (Com.)  Among  English  tea- 
brokers,  a  person  specially  employed  in  testing  by  in¬ 
fusion  the  qualities  of  newly-imported  teas. 

Teeiim,  ( te'kum .)  (Bot.)  The  fibrous  product  of  a  palm- 
tree,  Astrocanyum  vulgare ,  indigenous  to  Brazil,  and 
exported  thence  for  manufacture  into  hammocks, 
seiues,  fine  cordage,  Ac. 

Tegner,  Esaias,  ( tdk'ner, )  the  most  eminent  of  Swed¬ 
ish  poets,  b.  in  Wermeland,  1782,  became  Greek  pro¬ 
fessor  in  Lund  University  in  1812,  and  in  1824  bishop 
of  Wexio.  D.  1846.  His  fame  rests  upon  his  Frithiofs- 
saga  (1825),  a  work  which  has  been  translated  into  the 
principal  modern  literary  languages. 

Tcbeau  ville,  (Uibo-vil,)  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Ware 
co. ;  pop.  451. 

Te'bo,  in  Missouri ,  a  township  of  Henry  co. ;  pop.  3,308. 
Tecolote',  in  New  Mexico ,  a  village  of  San  Miguel  co. ; 
pop.  634. 

Ted'do,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Ridgway  township, 
Orleans  co. ;  pop.  12 L. 

Tegucigalpa,  (ta-hoo-se-gahl'pah,)  a  city  of  Central 
America,  state  of  Honduras,  cap.  of  a  dept,  of  same 
name,  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plateau,  25  m.  S.  of 
Comayagua.  It  is  the  most  considerable  city  in  the 
state,  and  lies  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  mining  district. 
Pop.  12,000. 

Tejada,  Sebastian  Lerdo  de,  (ta-ahfdah,)  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  was  b.  at  Jala  pa,  State  of  Vera 
Cruz,  1825.  Early  evincing  a  disinclination  for  the 
Church,  for  which  profession  he  had  been  prepared, 
T7.,  after  studying  jurisprudence  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
commenced  a  successful  practice  as  an  advocate,  and 
from  1855  till  1857  presided  over  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice.  After  a  short  foretaste  of  official  life  during 
Gen.  Comonfort’s  presidency,  T.  entered  Congress  in 
1801,  and  there  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  lib¬ 
eral  party.  He  successfully  resisted  the  projected  treaty 
by  which  the  dividends  due  to  English  bondholders 
were  proposed  to  be  paid  out  of  the  customs’  revenues  ; 
and,  on  the  French  occupation  of  his  country,  threw 
up  place  and  profession  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Jua¬ 
rez.  At  the  time  of  the  betrayal  of  the  Emperor  Max- 
imilian,  T.y  as  Minister  of  Foreigu  Affairs  for  the  time 
being,  was  appealed  to  by  the  American  minister  to 
interpose  his  influence  in  favor  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch  ;  this  proposal  he  objected  to  entertain  on  the 
ground  that  the  Emperor’s  death  was  a  necessary  guar¬ 
antee  for  the  peace  of  Mexico.  He  afterwards  was  ap¬ 
pointed  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Republic,  and  ex  officio  succeeded 
Juarez  in  1872,  he  was  subsequently  elected.  The  revo¬ 
lution  under  Diaz  in  1876  compelled  him  to  leave  Mexico. 
Te'keli.  See  Tokely. 

Tekenet'ley,  in  Georgiay  a  dist.  of  Gilmer  co.;  p.1,047. 
Tel'egraph,  n.  Mr.  Herring  has  invented,  in  1870,  a 
telegraph  so  constructed  as  to  produce  the  dot  and  the 
dash  of  the  Morse  code  in  such  a  manner  that  one  could 
never  be  mistaken  for  the  other.  In  this  instrument 
the  slip  of  paper  on  which  the  message  is  received  is 
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made  to  travel  by  clockwork  in  the  ordinary  way.  It 
passes  directly  over  a  thin  motallic  disc  placed  trans¬ 
versely  to  the  course  of  the  slip;  revolving  on  an  axis 
and  dipping  into  an  ink-well  over  the  paper,  is  a  lever 
terminating  in  a  broad  style  placed  vertically  above 
the.  disc,  so  that  the  descent  of  the  lever  compresses  the 
slip  of  paper  between  the  disc  and  the  style.  This  lever 
is  double,  in  the  sense  that  its  central  portion,  carrying 
the  central  portion  of  the  style,  can  be  acted  upon  either 
independently  of  the  lateral  portions  or  together  with 
them.  In  the  former  case  only  the  narrow  central 
portion  of  the  style  desceuds,  and  the  slip  of  paper  is 
pressed  upon  the  inking  disc  at  only  a  single  point  of 
contact,  which  produces  a  dot.  In  the  latter  case  the 
style  descends  as  a  whole, and,  having  a  concave  edge,  it 
presses  the  paper  into  contact  with  the  disc  by  more  or 
less  of  this  edge,  thus  producing  a  vertical  dash.  There 
is  an  adjusting  screw,  by  which  the  inking  disc  may 
be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  and  by  raising  it, 
the  length  of  the  contact  surface,  and  hence  the  length 
of  the  dash,  may  be  increased  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
operator.  The  pressure  of  the  style  stops  for  the  mo- 
meat  the  revolution  of  the  inking  disc,  upon  the  imme¬ 
diate  commencement  of  which  the  ink  supply  depends. 
Mr.  Herring  has  therefore  placed  upon  the  axle  of  the 
disc  a  box  containing  a  spiral  spring  so  arranged  that 
when  the  disc  itself  is  checked,  the  power  of  the  clock¬ 
work  coils  the  spring.  The  moment  the  disc  is  re¬ 
leased,  the  coiled  spring  gives  the  necessary  impulse 
to  produce  immediate  revolution.  The  operator  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  two  keys,  one  of  which  commands  the  cen¬ 
tral  or  dot  portion  of  the  lever,  the  other  the  lever  as  a 
whole.  One,  therefore,  produces  the  dot,  and  the  other 
the  dash ;  and  no  mistake  can  occur  between  the  two 
except  by  the  use  of  the  wrong  key.  The  printing  is 
remarkably  clear,  distinct,  and  compact,  and  gives  a 
legibility  to  the  messages  which  no  other  modification 
of  the  Morse  system  has  at  present  attained.  The  in¬ 
strument  is  worked  with  a  double  current,  like  that 
used  for  the  double  bell,  with  the  great  advantage  over 
the  latter  that  the  signals  are  printed  and  permanently 
recorded,  instead  of  being  fleeting  impressions  upon  the 
ear  of  the  recipient. 

Teleiconograpliy,  (tcl-e-i-ko-nog'rah-fe,)  n.  [From 
Gr.  tele,  afar  off;  Lat.  con,  with  ;  and  Gr.  graphe ,  I  w’rite.] 
(Optics.)  The  name  given  by  M.  Revoil,  a  French  archi¬ 
tect,  to  the  art  of  drawing  distant  objects  with  perfect 
exactitude  of  definition  by  the  aid  of  an  instrument  of 
his  invention,  combining  the  principles  of  the  camera 
lucida  and  of  the  telescope,  and  that  he  has  called  the 
Tcleiconographe.  The  principle  of  his  instrument  is 
that  of  allowing  the  imago  transmitted  by  the  object- 
glass  of  a  telescope  to  pass  through  a  prism  connected 
with  the  eye-piece.  The  rays  of  light,  that  would  in 
the  ordinary  use  of  the  telescope  be  transmitted  direct 
to  the  eye,  are  refracted  by  this  prism,  and  thrown 
down  upon  a  table  placed  below  the  eye-piece.  The 
distance  between  the  prism  and  the  table  determines 
the  size  of  the  image  projected  on  the  latter,  and  it  is 
easy  for  the  observer  to  trace,  on  a  paj>er  placed  on  this 
sketching-table,  the  actual  outlines  indicated  by  the 
refracted  light.  The  telescope  is  fixed  on  a  stand  with 
screws  and  clamps,  allowing  of  both  horizontal  and 
vertical  motion,  as  it  may  often  be  necessary  to  give 
traverse  to  the  instrument,  in  order  to  make  a  con¬ 
nected  drawing  of  a  larger  area  than  can  be  included  in 
the  object-glass  at  one  view.  In  fact,  an  entire  pano¬ 
rama  can  be  traced,  if  the  relative  positions  of  the  axis 
of  the  telescope  and  the  surface  of  the  sketching- table 
are  undisturbed.  M.  Revoil’s  eye-piece  might  be 
adapted  to  the  ordinary  theodolite,  so  that  any  person 
who  possesses  one  of  the  instruments  may,  at  a  small 
expense,  obtain  a  good  sketching-apparatus.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  possessed  by  the  teleiconograph  over  the  camera 
lucida  is  manifest.  The  size  of  the  image  may  be  de¬ 
termined  at  will  by  the  person  wrho  uses  the  former, 
without  any  diminution  of  accuracy.  The  croquis  for 
a  lithograph  of  the  summit  of  one  of  the  towers  of  No¬ 
tre  Dame  de  Paris  was  taken,  by  means  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  M.  Revoil,  at  the  distance  of  about  300  metres. 
It  is  twelve  inches  long.  A  sketch  taken  by  the  aid  of 
a  camera  lucida  is  drawn  alongside,  and  is  only  one 
inch  in  length,  or  one-twelfth  part  of  the  linear  measure 
of  the  bold  outline  of  the  telciconogram.  Two  moun¬ 
tain-peaks,  in  Provence,  sketched  by  aid  of  the  same 
apparatus,  show  how  admirably  it  can  be  applied  to  the 
sketching  of  country.  For  the  purpose  of  military  sur¬ 
veying,  its  services  promise  to  be  of  the  utmost  value. 
The  teleiconograph  insures  certitude  in  drawing,  but  it 
does  not  draw.  It  is  an  aid  to  the  artist,  not  a  self-act¬ 
ing  substitute  for  his  eye  and  hand.  The  sharp,  bold 
touch  of  a  master  of  the  art  of  drawing  will  be  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  feeble  peddling  of  an  inferior  workman, 
when  the  refracting  prism  is  used,  as  when  free-hand 
sketching  is  resorted  to.  The  division  of  attention  be¬ 
tween  the  object  and  the  copy,  which  is  often  60  pain¬ 
ful,  will  be  entirely  avoided  by  the  use  of  this  instru¬ 
ment.  In  the  hands  of  a  true  artist  the  results  will  be 
every  way  admirable  —  exact  as  a  photograph,  without 
the  distortion  of  all  those  parts  of  the  field  which  are 
distant  from  the  centre,  and  at  the  same  time  marked 
by  all  the  peculiarity  of  touch  proper  to  the  master. 

Telephone,  ( tel'e-fon ,)  n.  [From  Gr.  tele,  afar,  and 
phone ,  a  sound.]  (Telegraphy.)  An  arrangement  for 
telegraphing  in  which  the  letters  are  indicated  by 
sounds.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  a  sending  instrument 
and  a  receiving  instrument.  In  the  sending  instrument 
a  stretched  membrane  is  made  to  vibrate  by  means  of 
sounds  produced  in  front  of  it;  and  vibrates  at  rates  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  pitch  of  the  note  played.  At  each 
vibration  contact  is  made,  and  brokeu  with  a  battery; 
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and  by  a  proper  arrangement,  electric  signals,  whoso 
number  corresponds  with  the  note  played,  are  sent 
through  the  line.  At  the  other  extremity  the  current 
circulates  round  a  bar  of  soft  Iron,  which  is  thus  rapidly 
magnetized  aud  demagnetized.  The  demagnetization 
gives  rise  to  the  sound  known  as  the  magnetic  tick ;  and 
these  sounds  occurring  with  the  same  rapidity  as  tho 
vibrations  produced  at  the  other  end,  give  rise  at  tho 
receiving  end  to  the  required  note.  Reiss,  of  Germany, 
in  1861,  Gray,  of  Chicago,  1873,  Bell,  of  Boston,  1872, 
and  Edison,  of  New  York,  in  1876-7.  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  electro-magnetic  T.  with  various  suc¬ 
cess.  In  1877.  at  a  concert  given  in  New  York,  the  notes 
there  produced  were  successfully  carried  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  reproduced  bv  means  of  the  T.  See  p.  2409. 

Tell  ez,  Gabriel,  ( tdl-ydth', )  a  Spanish  dramatist,  n.  in 
Madrid,  1585,  became  prior  of  the  convent  of  Soria  in 
1645,  and  published,  under  the  nom-de-plume  oC  Tirso  de 
Molino,  not  less  than  300  comedies,  many  of  which 
rank  second  only  to  those  of  Lopez  de  Vega  in  power 
and  popularity.  Moliere  borrowed  much  from  these 
works,  of  which  but  68  remain.  D.  1618. 

Tel  In  mi  lie.  (teUu-min.)  (Min.)  A  variety  of  rotten- 
stone  used  as  a  polish  of  metal,  Ac. 

Teniae'll  la,  in  California ,  a  twp.  of  San  Diego  co. 

Teman,  (ta'mahn.)  (Camb.)  In  Arabia,  a  quantity  of 
rice  weighing  168  lbs. 

Teni  perance.  in  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Amherst  co. 

Temperance  ii  all.  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  De  Kalb 
co. ;  pop.  476. — A  dist.  of  Knox  co. ;  pop.  1.308. 

Temperance  ville.  in  Ohio ,  a  vill.  of  Belmont  co. 

Temperanceville,  in  Penna.y  a  bor.of  Alleghany  co. 

Teiil  pleton.  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Atchison  co. 

Templelon.  in  Virginia,  a  twp  of  Prince  George  co. 

Tenacity.  (te-nds'e-te,)n.  (Physics.)  The  property  by 
which  solids  resist  forces  tending  to  separate  their  par¬ 
ticles  from  oue  another.  It  is  divided  into  absolute  aud 
retroactive.  Absolute  tenacity  is  the  resistance  offered 
to  a  force  tending  to  pull  the  particles  of  a  body  asun¬ 
der,  and  overcome  their  cohesion.  It  is  estimated  by 
the  weights  required  to  break  rods  or  wires  of  tho 
various  substances  when  the  weiglits  are  suspended 
from  them. 

Tenerifle  Wines,  (len-a-reef'.)  (Com.)  See  Canary 
Islands,  in  the  body  of  this  work. 

Tenhas'sen,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Martin  co. ;  p.  314. 

Ten  Mile,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Macon  co. ;  pop.  1,518. 

Ten-Mile,  in  Oregon ,  aprec.  of  Douglas  co. ;  pop.  223. 

Ten-Mile,  in  West  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Harrison  co. ; 
pop.  1,736. 

Ten  Mile  River,  in  California,  a  village  of  Big  River 
twp.,  Mendocino  co. ;  pop.  80. 

Ten'nent’s,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Franklin  co. ;  p.  68. 

TenncKMee,  in  Kentucky ,  a  precinct  of  Caldwell  co. ; 
pop.  1,201. 

Tennessee,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Grant  co. ;  pop.  308. 

Tennessee'.  The  following  items  of  statistical  infor¬ 
mation  are  taken  from  the  Ninth  Census  of  tin*  United 
States,  and  exhibit  the  agricultural  and  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  on  June  30,  1870. — 
Total  number  of  acres  of  land  in  farms,  19,581,214  ;  of 
which  6,843,278  consisted  of  improved  lands,  10,771,396 
of  woodland,  and  1,966,540  of  other  unimproved  soil; 
the  cash  value  of  farms  under  cultivation,  $218,743,747, 
exclusive  of  $8,199,487  of  implements  ami  machinery: 
amount  of  wages  paid  for  husbandry  during  the  year, 
$7,118,003;  total  value  of  farm  products,  $86,472, >*47  ; 
of  orchard  stuffs,  $571,520;  of  market-gardens,  $301,- 
093;  of  lumber,  Ac.,  $335,317.  In  the  same  year  tho 
value  of  home  manufs.  summed  up  aggregate  returns 
figuring  at  $2,773,820.  Of  live-stock  on  farms,  $55,084,- 
075.  The  enumeration  of  live-stock  was  :  horses,  247,- 
254;  mules  and  asses,  102,983 ;  milch  cows,  243,197; 
working  oxen,  63,970  ;  other  cattle,  336,529 ;  sheep,  826,- 
783;  swine,  1,828,690.  The  out-turn  of  farm  products 
gave  the  following  results  : 


Wheat,  l 
Rye, 

Indian  corn, 
Oats, 

Barley, 

Buckwheat, 


Sweet  potatoes,  ‘ 
Clover-seed,  “ 
Grass-seed,  44 
Flaxseed,  44 
Honey,  lbs. 

Rice,  44 

Tobacco,  44 


6,188,916 

Cane  sugar,  lbs. 

1,410 

223,335 

Maple  sugar,  44 

134,968 

41,513.315 

Hops, 

44 

565 

4,513,315 

Flax, 

41 

80,930 

75,068 

Wool, 

44 

1,339,762 

77,437 

Butter, 

44 

9,571,069 

,  “  194,535 

Cheese, 

“ 

142,240 

“  1,124,337 

Wax, 

44 

61,685 

“  1,205,683 

Hay, 

tons, 

116,582 

8,504 

Hemp, 

“ 

1,033 

11,153 

Wine, 

gls. 

15,778 

4,612 

Sorghum 

mol.  “ 

1,254,701 

1,039,550 

Maple 

44  44 

4,843 

3,399 

Cane 

44  44 

3,629 

21,465,452 

Cotton, 

bales, 

181,842 

Total  number  of  farms  in  the  State  118,141,  showing  an 
increase  of  35,773  over  the  last  decennial  returns.  The 
percentage  of  the  unimproved  land  under  tillage  was 
65*1,  against  67*1  in  1860.  Turning  to  matters  of  finance 
and  revenue,  we  find  the  State  possessing  a  total  as¬ 
sessed  value  $253,782,161 ;  of  which  $223,035,375  repre¬ 
sented  real  estate,  and  the  balance  personal  estate :  as 
against  a  true  valuation  of  both  real  and  personal  estate 
$498,237,724.  These  figures  exhibit  a  decrease  since  the 
period  of  the  last  census  (1860)  of:  total  assessed  value 
$128,713,039;  and  an  increase  of  true  value  of  real  and 
personal  estate  $4,333,832.  Total  amount  of  taxation 
$3,381,579;  of  which  State  assessments  absorbed  $1,056,- 
261;  county  $1,302,836 ;  municipal  $1,022,482:  increase 
over  1860  $2,278,786.  Total  public  State  debt  (other 
than  national)  $48,827,191;  of  which  $31,892,144  is 
funded  upon  bonds  in  circulation  ;  all  other  $6, 647, 65 a  ; 
county  debt,  secured  by  bonds  (other  than  national) 
$2,283,042  ;  all  other  $416,617  :  total  municipal  and  non- 
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public  bonded  debt  $5,534,050 ;  all  other  $2,023,6SO.  The 
aggregate  returns  of  true  population  give  a  capitation 
ot  1,208,520;  of  which  930,110  white,  322,331  colored, 
and  70  Indian.  Male  citizens  arrived  at  legal  a<*e 
258,093.  Gain  of  population  148,710,  or  13-40  per  cenT.  • 
of  which  white  gain  13*23  per  cent.,  and  colored  13  23 
per  ceut.  Of  the  above  capitation  1,239,204  were  of 
American  nativity,  and  10,316  of  foreign. 

T<‘ ii n  s  Ilridgc,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  ot  Jefferson  co  * 
pop.  1,433. 

Ten  sion  of  Liquid  Sur  faces.  (Physics.)  It 
appears  that  the  surlaces  ot  liquids  are  in  a  somewhat 
higher  state  of  tension  than  the  interior  portions,  and 
that  liquids  may,  therefore,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  be 
Supposed  to  be  inclosed  in  liquid  films  or  skius.  No 
direct  evidence  has  been  gathered  of  the  existence  of 
such  films,  but  certain  phenomena  can  scarcely  be  ex¬ 
plained,  on  any  other  supposition.  The  fact  that  a  drop 
of  a  liquid  may  rest  for  a  time  on  the  surface  of  the 
same  liquid  points  to  a  resistance  to  rupture  of  one, 
probably  both,  surfaces.  The  phenomena  of  movement, 
wlieu  certain  volatile  substances,  such  as  camphor,  are 
placed  in  contact  with  water,  are  now  generally’ ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  due  to  the  diminution  of  the  tension  of 
the  superficial  liquid  film  where  it  is  in  contact  with 
the  vapor  of  the  substance.  That  the  liquid  film,  when 
approximately  isolated,  possesses  great  cohesion,  is  seen 
in  the  bubble,  very  perfectly  exhibited  in  the  glycerine 
soap-bubble.  A  bubble  covering  a  flat,  riug  would 
itself  be  fiat  if  not  acted  ou  by  external  forces,  such  as 
gravity;  and,  if  the  film  be  thin,  it  will  have  sensibly 
a  flat  form.  It  is  iu  this  form,  in  fact,  that  the  mean 
approximation  of  the  parts  to  one  another  is  greatest. 
And  the  form  is  therefore  determined  by  the  exertion 
of  cohesion.  It  tollows  that  when  the  form  is  disturbed 


so  as  to  give  the  bubble  film  a  curvc*d  surface,  the  effort 
will  be  greater  on  the  same  unit  of  surface  for  a  small 
bubble  than  for  a  large  one,  because  the  departure  from 
the  plane  is  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
case.  The  radius  of  curvature  is  less  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter  case.  The  actual  force  exerted  by  the  en¬ 
tire  circumference  of  a  bubble  in  contracting  may  be 
measured  by  blowing  such  a  bubble  on  a  tube,  and 
plunging  the  other  end  of  the  tube  in  a  vessel  of  wuiter; 
whereupon  the  effort  of  the  bubble  to  contract  will  be 
measured  by  the  depression,  below  the  general  level, 
of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  tube.  In  the  same 
wav,  the  pressure  exercised  by  a  segment  of  a  sphere 
may  be  determined  by  blowing  such  a  bubble  ou  the 
mouth  of  a  funnel,  the  elongated  neck  of  which  is  im¬ 
mersed  in  water.  Laplace  and  Paissou  have  proved  that 
the  figure  of  a  closed  bubble,  when  not  acted  upon  by 
external  forces,  must  be  the  spheric** 

Tout.  (Com.)  A  red  wine  imported  from  the  Spanish 
provs.  of  Galicia  and  Malaga,  usually  iu  hogsheads  con¬ 
taining  63  gallons. 

Terbium,  (tUr'be-um,)  n.  ( Chem .)  A  very  rare  metal 
occurring  with  Yttrium  and  Erbium.  Its  existence  is, 
however,  doubted  by  some  chemists,  and  its  compounds 
are  almost  unknown. 

Tern  Plates,  (ffirn.)  (Metal!.)  Inferior  tin  plates  of 
a  dingy  color,  used  for  roofing  purposes.  They  are 
packed  iu  boxes,  and  the  sheets  are  of  varying  weights 
and  sizes. 

Terra,  Alba,  ( ter'rah  dl'bah.)  (Min.)  A  variety  of 
white  barytes  which,  on  account  of  its  heaviness,  is 
used  in  the  adulteration  of  various  commodities  sold 
by  weight. 

Terra  Umbra,  (um'brah.)  (Paint.)  Another  name 
of  Umher,  q.  v.  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Terre  Itouge,  (tdr  romh',)  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of 
Hempstead  co. ;  pop.  1,439. 

Terre-verts.  (tir-v&rt'.)  (Paint.)  An  earthy  pig¬ 
ment  of  an  olive-greeu  color,  used  by  painters. 

Terry,  Alfred  11.,  (ter'r*,)  an  American  general,  b.  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  1827,  became  a  brigadier-general  in 
Mar.,  1862,  participated  in  the  taking  of  Fort  Wagner, 
1863,  and  on  the  15th  Jail.,  1865,  cooperated  with  Admi¬ 
ral  Porter  iu  the  storming  and  successful  capture  of 
Fort  Fisher,  N.  C.,  an  enterprise  in  which  his  predeces¬ 
sor  had  signally  failed. 

Terry,  (ter' re.)  (Manuf.)  A  stout  kind  of  mixed  silk 
and  worsted  material  used  iu  upholstery;  also,  a  va¬ 
riety  of  thick  red  poplin  adapted  for  women's  robes. 
Terry  Velvet  is  a  kind  of  ribbed  silk  plush. 

Tetronery f  liri ne,  (tct-ro-ne-rUh'rin,)  n.  (Cliem.)  A 
new  organic  dye-stuff,  described  by  Dr.  Warren,  who, 
having  been  informed  that  if  the  “  rose  ”  of  the  Moor¬ 
hen  or  Mountain  Cock  (a  warty  excrescence  above  the 
eye)  were  rubbed  with  a  white  cloth,  it  imparted  to  it 
a  fine  crimson  tint,  tried  it  with  but  little  faith  in  the 
matter,  and  found  the  statement  to  be  correct.  He  col¬ 
lected  some  of  the  substance  and  made  experiments 
with  it,  sending  some  also  to  his  friends  for  examina¬ 
tion.  It  is  unchanged  by  caustic  potassa,  but  concen¬ 
trated  sulphuric  acid  turns  it  blue  and  then  black. 
Nitric  acid  turns  it  yellow  or  black.  It  is  soluble  in 
stroug  alcohol  after  long  treatment  with  it.  Chloro¬ 
form  dissolves  it,  hut  on  being  diluted  allows  it  to  sepa¬ 
rate.  Liebig  affirms  that  this  coloring  matter  lias 
nothing  In  common  with  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood  or  w-ith  IIa?matoidine.  It  moreover  contains  a 
waxy  substance  which  separates  on  treating  it  with 
nitric  acid. 

Tex'ns.  The  following  items  of  information,  gleaned 
from  the  Ninth  Federal  Census,  exhibit  the  agricultural 
and  financial  condition  of  the  State  of  Texas,  on  June 
30,  1870:  —  Total  number  of  acres  of  land  in  farms, 
18,396,523 ;  of  which  2,964,836  consisted  of  improved 
lands,  7,662,294  of  woodland,  and  7,769,393  of  other  un¬ 
improved  soil;  the  cash  value  of  farms  under  cultiva- 
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tion,  $60,149,950,  exclusive  of  $3,396,793  of  implements 
and  machinery:  amount  of  wages  paid  for  husbandry 
during  the  year,  $4,777,638;  total  value  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  $49,185,170;  of  orchard,  $69,172;  of  market-gar¬ 
dens,  $74,924;  of  lumber,  Ac.,  $66,841.  In  the  same 
year,  the  value  of  home  manufs.  summed  up  aggregate 
returns  figuring  at  $293,308.  Of  live-stock  ou  farms, 
$37,425,194.  The  enumeration  of  live-stock  was: 
horses,  424.504;  mules  and  asses,  61,342 ;  milch  cows. 
428,048 j  working  oxen,  132,407  ;  other  cattle.  2,933.588; 
sheep,  714,351 ;  swine,  1,202,445.  The  out-turn  of  farm 
products  gave  tile  lbllowin 
Wheat,  bits.  415,112 
R.ve,  “  28,521 

Indian  corn,  “  20,554,538 
Oats,  “  762^663 

Barley,  “  44,351 

Buckwheat,  “  44 

Pease  and  beans,"  42,654 
Irish  potatoes,  “  208,383 
Sweet  “  “2,188,041 

Grass-seed,  “  497 

Honey,  lbs.  275,169 
Hops,  “  51 

Butter,  “  3,712,747 

Total  number  of  farms  in  the  State  61,125,  showing  an 
increase  of  18,232  over  the  last  decennial  returns.  Tlte 
percentage  ot  unimproved  land  under  tillage  was  83  9, 
against  b9'6  in  1860.  Turning  to  matters  ot  finance  and 
revenue,  we  find  the  State  possessing  a  total  assessed 
value  oi  $149. .  32,929  ;  of  which  $97,186,568  represented 
real  estate,  and  the  balance  personal  eslate:  as  agaiust 
a  true  valuation  of  both  real  and  personal  estate  $159,- 
Oo2  542.  These  figures  exhibit  a  decrease  since  the  period 
01  the  last  Census  ( I860)  of:  total  assessed  value  $118  059  - 
406 ;  true  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate  $206  148  - 
072.  Total  amount  of  taxation  $1,120,577  :  of  which  State 
assessments  absorbed  $589,303 ;  county  $312,335;  muni¬ 
cipal  $227,879:  increase  over  1860,  $596,312.  Total 
public  State  debt,  other  than  national,  $1,613,907;  all 
Other,  $508,641 ;  county  debt,  secured  by  bonds  (other 
than  national),  $195,595;  all  other  $231,271  ;  total  mu¬ 
nicipal  and  nou-public  bonded  debt  $524,600  ;  all  other, 
$153,800.  The  aggregate  returns  of  true  population 
give  a  capitation  of  818,899;  of  which  564,700  white; 
253,475  colored;  25  Chinese;  699  Indian.  Male  citi¬ 
zens  arrived  at  legal  age  166,343.  Gain  of  populatiou 
214,364,  or  35  48  per  cent.;  of  which  white  gain  3417 
per  cent.,  and  colored  3857  per  cent.  Of  the  above 
capitation  756,168  were  of  American  nativity,  and  62.- 
411  of  foreign.  ’ 

Texas,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Craighead  co. ;  pop.  181. 

Texas,  iu  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Macon  co. ;  pop.  598. — A 
twp.  of  St.  Francis  co. ;  pop.  710. 

Texas,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Heard  co. ;  pop.  947. 

Texas,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Pulaski  co. ;  pop.  617. 

Texas,  in  Maryland,  a  vill.  of  Baltimore  co.;  pop.  610. 

Texas,  in  Missouri,  atwp.ofDent  co.;  pop.  870. 

Texas,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Obion  co. ;  pop.  820. 

Tex'as  Sarsapari Ha,  (sdr-sah-pah-rlliah. )  ( Med.) 
The  name  given  by  pharmaceutists  to  the  roots  of  a 
climbing  plant,  JUcnispermum  cunadetise,  found  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  Uuited  States  and  used  as  a  febri¬ 
fuge,  Ac. 

Texas  Val'ley,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Floyd  co.:  p.  782. 

Tex  tile  Fabrics.  (Com.)  A  general  term  which 
includes  all  kinds  of  piece-goods  of  whatever  fibre  or 
material. 

Textiles,  (Ckks'tilz.)  (Manuf.)  The  generic  name 
given  to  those  classes  of  vegetable  or  animal  fibres 
which  afford  material  for  spun  or  woven  cloth.  The 
vegetable  sorts  include  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  rame, 
and  coir;  the  animal,  wool,  silk,  and  hair. 

Tex'enop’s  Mills,  in  Texas ,  a  prec.  of  Kerr  cc.;p.  133. 

Tliay'er,  in  Iowa,  a  vill.  of  Jones  twp.,  Union  co. ;  p.  114. 

The  Gold  Mi  lies,  in  JVorl/i  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Frank¬ 
lin  co. ;  pop.  932. 

Theodore,  or  Theodorus,  ( the'o-dor ,)  King  of  Abys¬ 
sinia,  was  b.  in  1810,  of  humble  extraction,  bis  family- 
name  being  Kassai.  By  his  military  talents  he  raised 
himself  to  the  throne  in  1855,  and.  having  imprisoned 
some  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  the  latter  power  dis¬ 
patched  an  army  into  Abyssinia  in  1867,  which  defeated 
T.  at  Magdala  in  April,  1868,  on  which  occasion  the 
king  fell. 

Therapen'tJcs,  (Mechanical.)  (Med.)  Under  the 
various  designations  of  Kinesipathy ,  Rinesithe.ro py, 
Kinesiatric ,  Movement- Cure,  Swedish  Movement  -  L\ire, 
Localized  Movements ,  and  Curative  Gymnastics ,  a  mode 
of  treating  chronic  affections  and  deformities  by  means 
of  scientifically  regulated  exercises  and  manipulations, 
based  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy,  physiol¬ 
ogy  and  pathology,  has  been  for  many  years  in  vogue 
in  Europe.  —  It  originated  with  Peter  Henry  Ling, 
an  eminent  member  of  the  Swedish  Royal  Academy 
(b.  1777,  d  1839),  and  for  twenty-six  years  director  of 
an  institution  at  Stockholm,  established  and  sustained 
by  the  Swedish  government  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
this  means  of  treatment  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 
It  aims  to  act  upon  the  processes  of  nutrition  in  the 
substance  of  the  muscles,  that  is  to  say  the  flesh,  to 
stimulate  the  development  and  disintegration  of  the 
ultimate  cells  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  thus  to  re¬ 
move  morbid  and  effete  material  from  thesystem,  while 
at  the  Rame  time  it  aids  the  generation  of  nervous  and 
vital  force,  to  reestablish  the  equilibrium  of  the  circu¬ 
lation,  thus  relieving  local  congestions,  and  by  a  natu¬ 
ral  process  of  counter-irritation  to  diminish  painful  ner¬ 
vous  irritability.  As  compared  with  internal  medica¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  fairly  styled  Physiological  Medicine,  as 
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Tobacco,  lbs. 
Cane  sugar,  “ 
Rice,  “ 

Cheese,  “ 

Max,  “ 

Hay,  tons, 

Wine,  gls. 

Sorghum  mol.  “ 
Maple  “  “ 

Cane  “  “ 

Wool,  lbs. 

Cotton,  bales, 


59.706 
2,021, 
63,844 
31,34-2 
13,255 
18,982 
6,216 
174,509 
5,032 
246, 0G2 
1,251 ,32S 
350,628 
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it  designs  to  substitute  healthy  action  for  diseased  ac¬ 
tion  directly,  instead  of  substituting  one  diseased  action 
for  another,  as  is  done  by  the  former  as  a  means  to  res¬ 
toration.  Institutions  for  carrying  on  this  method  are 
now  to  be  found  in  all  the  European  capitals  and  in 
many  of  the  smaller  towns.  Berlin  has  three,  and 
Dresden,  Konigsberg,  Stockholm,  and  Vienna,  each  two. 
In  this  country,  also,  it  is  now  fully  recognized  by  the 
medical  profession  as  an  important  branch  of  legitimate 
medicine,  and  lias  one  or  more  scientific  representa¬ 
tives  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 

I  li<  ra|><-tl til-,  (thlr-ah-pu'le,)  n.  pi.  ( Peel .  Hist.)  A 
pious  “Jewish”  sect,  mentioned  in  a  book  ascribed  to 
i  liilo,  as  li ving chiefly  ou  tile  Lake  Mareotis.  near  Alex¬ 
andria,  hut  as  having  also  numerous  colonies  in  other 
Parts  of  the  world.  They  are  described  as  in  many  re¬ 
spects  like  the  Essenes.  bike  them,  they  lived  unmar¬ 
ried  in  a  kind  of  monastery,  were  very  moderate  with 
regard  to  tood  and  dress,  the  latter  consisting  in  a  white 
garment;  prayed  at  sunrise,  their  face  turned  to  the 
sun  ;  studied  much  in  the  Scriptures  —  which  they  ex¬ 
plained  allegorically  —  and  in  other  “ancient  books,” 
and  were  principally  opposed  to  slavery.  The  chief 
differences  between  tlie.se  two  “sects,”  as  they  are  de¬ 
scribed  to  us,  consisted  in  the  T.  simply  living  a  life  of 
contemplation,  while  the  Essenes  followed  many  occu¬ 
pations,  such  as  agriculture,  arts,  Ac.;  the  latter  lived 
together,  while  the  7’.  lived  separately  in  their  cells; 
tiie  Essenes  not  only  took  an  interest  in  other  human 
beings,  but  actively  assisted  them;  while  the  T.,  who 
also,  before  they  entered  the  brotherhood,  divided  their 
property  among  their  relatives,  contrary  to  the  “  com¬ 
mon  treasure"  of  the  Essenes,  kept  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  outer  world.  Again,  the  T.  knew  none  of  the  di¬ 
visions  which  marked  the  degrees  of  initiation  among 
tiie  Essenes,  but  they  held  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  in 
much  higher  veneration  than  the  latter;  the  T.  brought 
up  buys  to  tiie  brotherhood,  while  tiie  Essenes  only  re¬ 
cruited  themselves  from  grown-up  people.  Oue  of  tiie 
chief  characteristics  of  tiie  T.  was  also  the  religious 
meals  they  used  to  hold  in  common  every  seventh  Sab¬ 
bath  ;  tiie  Essenes  having  two  such  sacred  meals  daily. 
Many  and  striking  are  also  tiie  analogies  offered  by 
their  mode  of  life  and  their  doctrines  to  those  of  the 
Pythagoreans.  Neither  partook,  e.  g.,  of  animal  food 
or  wine,  and  both  admitted  women  to  their  assemblies, 
which  were  mostly  concluded  with  hymns;  and  they 
both  held  tiie  number  seven  sacred.  Many  theories 
have  been  broached  regarding  this  mysterious  sect. 
One  of  the  most  plausible  notions  is  the  one  —  latterly 
much  discussed  —  of  the  whole  book  De  Vita  Contempla¬ 
tive,  which  treats  of  this  sect,  being  falsely  attributed 
to  Philo.  It  is  rather  believed  to  be  tiie  work  of  an 
early  Christian,  intended  to  idealize  the  life  of  Christian 
monasticism  and  asceticism  of  the  first  centuries. 

Thermom'eter,  n.  (Physics.)  The  following  table 
gives  tiie  conversion  of  Centigrade  degrees  into  tlieir 
Reaumur  and  Fahrenheit  representatives,  lor  tempera¬ 
tures  ranging  between  the  freezing  point  of  mercury 
and  an  approach  to  the  melting  point  of  tin : 


Cent. 

Reau. 

Fabr. 

Cent. 

Rean. 

Fahr. 

-1220 

176-0 

428-0 

+173 

138-4 

343-4 

219 

175-2 

426-2 

172 

137-6 

341-6 

218 

174-4 

424-4 

171 

136-8 

339-8 

217 

173-6 

422-6 

170 

1360 

338-0 

216 

172-8 

420-8 

169 

135*2 

336  2 

215 

172-0 

419-0 

168 

134-4 

334-4 

214 

171-2 

417-2 

167 

1336 

332-6 

213 

170-4 

415-4 

166 

132-8 

330-8 

212 

169*6 

413-6 

165 

1320 

329  0 

211 

168-8 

411-8 

164 

131-2 

327-2 

210 

168-0 

410-0 

163 

130-4 

325-4 

209 

167-2 

408-2 

162 

129-6 

323-6 

208 

166-4 

406-4 

161 

128.8 

321-8 

207 

165-6 

4046 

160 

128-0 

320*0 

206 

164-8 

402-8 

159 

127-2 

318*2 

205 

164-0 

401-0 

158 

126*4 

316-4 

204 

163-2 

399-2 

157 

125-6 

314-6 

203 

162-4 

397-4 

156 

124-8 

312*8 

202 

161-0 

395-6 

155 

1240 

311*0 

201 

160-8 

393-8 

154 

123-2 

309-2 

200 

1600 

392-0 

153 

122-4 

307-4 

199 

159-2 

390-2 

15*2 

1216 

305-6 

198 

158*4 

388-4 

151 

120-8 

303-8 

197 

157-6 

386-6 

150 

120-0 

302  0  » 

196 

156*8 

384-8 

149 

1192 

300-2 

195 

1560 

383-0 

148 

118-4 

298-4 

194 

155-2 

381  2 

147 

117-6 

296-6 

193 

154-4 

379-4 

14G 

116-8 

294-8 

192 

153*6 

377-6 

145 

116-0 

293-0 

191 

152-8 

375-8 

144 

115-2 

291-2 

190 

1520 

374  0 

143 

114-4 

289-4 

189 

151*2 

372-2 

142 

113-6 

287  6 

188 

150-4 

370-4 

141 

112-8 

285-8 

187 

149  6 

368-6 

140 

1120 

284-0 

186 

148-8 

366-8 

139 

111-2 

282-2 

185 

148-0 

365-0 

138 

110-4 

280-4 

184 

147-2 

363-2 

137 

109-6 

278-6 

183 

146-4 

361-4 

136 

108-8 

276-8 

182 

145-6 

359-6 

135 

108-0 

275-0 

181 

144-8 

357-8 

134 

107-2 

273-2 

180 

1440 

356-0 

133 

106-4 

271-4 

179 

143-2 

354-2 

132 

105-6 

269-6 

178 

142-4 

352-4 

131 

104-8 

267-8 

177 

141-6 

350-6 

130 

104-0 

266-0 

176 

140-8 

348-8 

129 

103-2 

264-2 

175 

140-0 

347-0 

128 

102-4 

262-4 

174 

139-2 

345-2 

127 

101-6 

260-6 

2402  THER 


Cent. 

Reau. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

Reau. 

Fahr. 

+120 

100*8 

258*8 

+43 

34*4 

109*4 

1*25 

100*0 

257*0 

42 

33*6 

107*6 

1*24 

99*2 

255*2 

41 

32*8 

105*8 

123 

98*4 

253.4 

40 

32*0 

104*0 

122 

97*6 

251.6 

39 

31*2 

102*2 

121 

96*8 

249.8 

38 

30*4 

100*4 

120 

96-0 

248*0 

37 

29  6 

9S*6 

119 

95*2 

246*2 

36 

28*8 

90*8 

118 

94*4 

244*4 

35 

28-0 

95-0 

117 

93*6 

212*6 

34 

27*2 

93*2 

116 

92*8 

240*8 

33 

20*4 

91*4 

115 

92*0 

239*0 

32 

25*6 

89*6 

114 

91*2 

237*2 

31 

24*8 

87*8 

113 

90*4 

235*4 

30 

24*0 

80*0 

112 

89*6 

233-6 

29 

23*2 

84*2 

111 

88  8 

231*8 

28 

22*4 

82*4 

110 

88*0 

250*0 

27 

21-6 

80*6 

109 

87*2 

228*2 

26 

20*8 

78*8 

108 

86*4 

2*20*4 

25 

20*0 

77*0 

107 

85*6 

224*6 

24 

19*2 

75*2 

106 

84*8 

222*8 

23 

18*4 

73*4 

105 

84*0 

221*0 

22 

17*6 

71*6 

101 

83*2 

219*2 

21 

16*8 

69-8 

103 

82*4 

2174 

20 

16*0 

68*0 

10*2 

81*6 

215*6 

19 

15*2 

60*2 

101 

80*8 

213*8 

IS 

14*4 

64*4 

100 

80*0 

212  0 

17 

13*6 

62-6 

99 

79*2 

210*2 

16 

12-8 

00  8 

98 

78*4 

208*4 

15 

12*0 

59-0 

97 

77*6 

206*6 

14 

11-2 

67*2 

96 

76*8 

204*8 

13 

10-4 

55*4 

95 

76*0 

203*0 

12 

9-6 

53G 

94 

75*2 

201*2 

11 

8*8 

51-8 

93 

74*4 

199-4 

10 

8*0 

50*0 

92 

73*6 

197-6 

9 

7*2 

48-2 

91 

72*8 

195*8 

8 

6*4 

46-4 

90 

72*0 

194*0 

7 

5*6 

44*6 

89 

71*2 

192-2 

6 

4*8 

42-8 

88 

70*4 

190-4 

5 

4-0 

41*0 

87 

696 

188*6 

4 

3-2 

39*2 

86 

68-8 

180*8 

3 

2.4 

37*4 

85 

68-0 

1S5-0 

2 

1*6 

35*6 

64 

67*2 

183*2 

1 

0*8 

33*8 

83 

66*4 

181*4 

0 

00 

32*0 

82 

65*6 

179*6 

—1 

—0*8 

30*2 

81 

64*8 

177*8 

2 

1*6 

28*4 

80 

64*0 

176-0 

3 

2*4 

26*6 

79 

63*2 

"174*2 

4 

3*2 

24*8 

78 

624 

172*4 

5 

4*0 

23-0 

77 

61*6 

170*6 

G 

4-8 

21*2 

76 

60*8 

168*8 

7 

5-6 

19*4 

75 

600 

167*0 

8 

6-4 

17-G 

74 

59-2 

165*2 

9 

7*2 

15*8 

73 

58*4 

163*4 

10 

8*0 

14.0 

72 

57‘6 

161-6 

11 

8*8 

12*2 

71 

56*8 

159*8 

12 

9-6 

10*4 

70 

56*0 

158*0 

13 

10*4 

8*6 

69 

55*2 

156*2 

14 

11*2 

6*8 

68 

64*4 

154*4 

15 

12*0 

5.0 

67 

53*6 

152*6 

16 

12  8 

3*2 

66 

52*8 

150-8 

17 

13  6 

1-4 

65 

62-0 

149*0 

18 

14*4 

—0*4 

64 

51  2 

147*2 

19 

15*2 

2-2 

63 

50-4 

145-4 

20 

16-0 

40 

62 

49*6 

143*6 

21 

16*8 

6*8 

61 

48-8 

141*8 

22 

17-6 

7*6 

60 

480 

140*0 

23 

18*4 

9*4 

59 

47-2 

138*2 

24 

19*2 

11-2 

68 

46*4 

1364 

25 

20-0 

130 

67 

45  6 

134-6 

26 

20-8 

14*8 

66 

44*8 

132*8 

27 

21-6 

16*6 

65 

44*0 

151*0 

28 

22*4 

18*4 

64 

43*2 

129*2 

29 

23*2 

20-2 

63 

42*4 

127*4 

30 

24-0 

22  0 

52 

41*6 

125*6 

31 

24*8 

23*8 

51 

40-8 

123-8 

32 

25-6 

25-6 

60 

40*0 

1220 

33 

20*4 

27*4 

49 

39*2 

120-2 

34 

27*2 

29-2 

48 

38*4 

118  4 

35 

28-0 

ol-O 

47 

37*6 

116*6 

36 

28*8 

32*8 

46 

36-8 

114*8 

37 

29  6 

34*6 

45 

36*0 

1130 

38 

30*4 

36*4 

44 

35-2 

111*2 

39 

31*2 

38-2 

Ttier'mo-iiiurtiplier,  n.  (Phys.)  The  electro¬ 
motive  force  of  a  thermo-electric  pair  being  excessively 
small,  it  is  necessary,  in  cases  where  it  is  employed  for 
estimating  small  differences  of  temperature,  to  use  a 
galvanometer  which  shall  introduce  as  little  resistance 
as  possible  consistent  with  producing  a  sufficient  effect 
upon  the  needle.  Such  a  galvanometer  goes  by  the 
name  of  a  thermo-multiplier .  It  is  a  common  astatic 
galvanometer  or  multiplier,  in  which  the  coil  of  wire  is 
short  and  thick.  About  200  turns  of  wire  are  generally 
used,  and  of  a  thickness  not  less  than  0*04  of  au  inch. 

Thermopile,  ( thur'mo-pV ,)  n.  ( Phys .)  An  instru¬ 
ment  much  used  in  experiments  on  radiant  heat,  or 
indeed  in  almost  any  case  where  an  extremely  small 
difference  of  temperature  between  two  points  is  to  be 
determined.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  small  bars,  an 
inch  or  so  long,  of  bismuth  and  antimony  soldered  to¬ 
gether  alternately,  and  bent  at  the  junction  so  that  the 
bars  shall  be  parallel,  and  the  alternate  junctions  all 
looking  in  the  same  direction.  Thirty  or  more  such 
bars  are  generally  joined  together,  the  couples  being 
insulated  laterally  by  slips  of  varnished  paper,  or  by 
gypsum,  and  the  whole  forms  a  little  cube  held  together 
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by  a  frame  of  ivory,  which  carries  two  binding  screws 
connected  with  the  first  bismuth,  and  the  last  anti¬ 
mony.  When  the  thermopile  is  used  for  experiments 
in  radiant  heat,  it  is  generally  placed  in  the  axis  of  a 
double  cone  of  copper  carefully  covered  with  lamp¬ 
black  to  prevent  radiation  from  external  objects  ;  and 
it  is  always  used  in  connection  with  a  galvanometer  of 
small  resistance  called  a  thermo-multiplier  (q.  v.). 

TDie  Slmek,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Murray  co. ;  p.  858. 

Tliesuiog>Bioria,  ( thcz-mo-fo're-ah ,)  n.  (Antiq.)  A 
famous  festival  anciently  celebrated  in  different  parts 
of  Greece,  but  especially  in  Attica,  in  honor  of  Demeter, 
as  the  Thesmophoros  or  “  law-giving  ”  goddess,  inas¬ 
much  as,  by  the  introduction  of  agriculture,  she  gave 
the  first  impulse  to  civil  society  and  more  especially  to 
the  honorable  bond  of  marriage.  The  Thesmophoria 
lasted  three  days  from  the  11th  of  the  month  Pyauop- 
sion  (October).  Only  married  women  could  take  part 
in  the  ceremonies.  After  certain  preliminary  purifica¬ 
tions  (among  which  abstinence  from  sexual  intercourse 
was  prominent),  the  women  inaugurated  the  solemnity 
by  marching  in  procession  from  Athens  to  Eleusis, 
where  the  night  was  spent  in  celebrating  the  mysteries 
of  the  goddess.  The  next  day,  called  Nesteia,  or  the 
“day  of  fasting,”  was  spent  in  mourning.  The  women 
sat  for  a  while  on  the  ground  around  the  statue  of 
Demeter,  and  ate  nothing  but  cakes  made  of  sesame 
and  honey.  They  next  proceeded  barefoot  to  the  Thes- 
mophorion  or  temple  of  Demeter,  where  they  deposited 
their  mystical  offerings  to  the  goddess.  On  the  third 
day,  called  Kalligeneia  in  honor  of  Demeter  as  the 
“  mother  of  beautiful  offspring,”  fasting  was  exchanged 
for  merriment,  jollity,  and  raillery. 

Til**  Weils,  iu  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Gibson  co. ;  p.  1.732. 

Tkibaud.  ( te-bo '.)  (Manuf.)  In  Franco,  the  name 
iven  to  cloth  spun  from  the  hair  of  bovine  animals. 

I  bet  Muiwls,  ( tib'Ct .)  (Manuf.)  Shawls  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  fineness  and  value,  woven  from  the  wool  of  the 
Thibet  Shawl  goat. 

TJiabct  Wool.  (Com.)  The  fleece  of  the  Shawl  goat, 
Capra  hircus,  from  which  are  manufactured  the  fine 
shawls  imported  from  Thibet  and  Cashmere. 

Thick/ woods,  in  Mississippi ,  a  twp.  of  Amite  co. ; 
pop.  2,511. 

Thieves*  Vi  n'es;or,or  Marseilles  Vinegar.  (Pharm.) 
A  variety  of  aromatic  vinegar,  formerly  held  in  much 
vogue  as  a  disinfectant. 

Third  Creek,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  and  village  of  Gas¬ 
conade  co. ;  pop.  1,028. 

Thistle,  ( this'l ,)  n.  (Bot.)  The  English  name  of  the 
genus  Carduus. —  T .,  Blessed,  Cnicus  benedictus. —  T., 
Carline.  Carlina. —  T.,  Cotton.  Onojxn’don  Acan- 
thium. —  T .,  Creeping.  Cirsium  arvense. —  T.,  Distaff. 
Carthamus  lanatus. —  T..  Fishbone.  Chamapeuce  Casa- 
bonse. —  T.,  Fuller’s.  Dipsacus  Thillonum. —  T.,  Globe. 
Echinops. —  T.,  Golden.  Scolymus;  also  Protea  Scoly- 
mus. —  T, .,  Holy.  Carduus  (Silybum)  marianus — 71, 

IIorse.  Cirsium. — 71,  Jersey.  Centaur ea  Isnardi. —  T., 
Melon.  Melocactus. —  T.,  Mexican.  Erythrolnna  con- 
spicua. —  T.,  Milk.  Silybum  (or  Carduus)  marianum. — 
7’..  Musk.  Carduus  nutans. —  7’.,  Our  Lady’s.  Silybum 
marianum. —  T.,  Plume.  Cirsium;  also  applied  to  Car- 
duns  lunceolatus ,  and  some  other  species  having  a 
feathery  pappus. —  7’.,  Saffron.  Carthamus  tinctoHus. — 
T.,  St.  Barnaby’s.  Centaurea  snlstitiulis. —  T .,  Scottish. 
Ompordon  Acanthium,  one  of  the  plants  considered  to 
be  the  emblem  of  Scotland. —  T.,  Sow.  Sonrhus. —  7’., 
Spear.  Carduus  lanceolatus ,  generally  regarded  as  the 
national  emblem  of  Scotland. —  T.,  Star.  Centaurea 
Calcitrapa. —  T.,  Syrian.  Notobasix  syriaca. — T.,  Torch. 
Cereus. —  T.,  Yellow.  Argemone  mexicana. 

Tholiick,  Friedrich  August  Gottfried,  (tho'look,)  a 
German  theologian,  b.  at  Breslau  In  1799,  received  his 
education  in  the  university  of  that  city,  and  proceeding 
to  Berlin,  prosecuted  Oriental  studies  under  the  cele¬ 
brated  Yon  Diez.  Whilst  thus  engaged,  his  attention 
was  especially  directed  to  that  class  of  controversial 
theology  which  the  scepticism  of  modern  Germany  has 
evoked,  and  he  published  a  series  of  works  in  which  he 
unfolded  and  vindicated  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  dispensation  —  works  of  which  the  principal 
have  been  translated  into  English,  such  as  The  Doctrine 
of  the  /Sinner,  and  of  the  Mediator  ;  Translation  and  Ex¬ 
position  of  the  Psalms  ;  Exposition  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount;  Authenticity  of  the  Evangelical  History,  Ac.  II  is 
secular  writings  include  A  Collection  of  Flowers  from 
the  Eastern  Mystics,  and  Speculative  Doctrines  of  a  Trin¬ 
ity  °f  the  tate  Orientals.  T.,  after  holding  successively 
the  Professorship-Extraordinary  at  Berlin  and  Ilalle, 
became  Superior  Councillor  to  the  Consistory  of  Mag- 
deburg  in  1867. 

Thom'.iN,  John  J.,  an  American  writer  on  agriculture, 
was  b.  iu  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1810.  He  has  published 
The  American  Fruit  Culturist  (last  ed.,  1867),  Farm  Ma¬ 
chinery  (last  ed.,  1868),  and  Rural  Affairs  (6  vols., 
1858-70). 

TEiomas,  in  Kentucky ,  a  precinct  of  Lee  co.;  pop.  738. 

Tlioonas,  in  Missouri ,  a  township  of  Butler  co. ;  p.  654. 

Thomas.  in  South  Carolina ,  a  township  of  Darlington 
co.;  pop.  1,558. 

Thomas,  iu  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  McMinn  co. ;  pop.  646. 

Thomason's,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Hall  co. ;  pop.  709. 

Thomas's,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Claiborne  co. ;  pop. 
1,052. — A  dist.  of  Sullivan  co. ;  pop.  556. 

Thompson,  Daniel  Pierce,  (tom'sun,)  a  popular 
American  novelist,  b.  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  1795;  d. 
1868.  The  Green  Mountain  Boys  (1840),  aud  Locke  A  ms- 
den  (1847)  were  his  ablest  productions. 

Thompson,  Jeff.  M.,  an  American  general,  B.  at 
Harper’s  Ferry,  Va.,  1826;  removed  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
in  1848,  where  ho  resided  until  the  war ;  was  mayor  of 
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St.  Joseph  in  1860,  commanded  a  division  of  the  Mis- 
souri  State  Guard,  and  was  in  command  at  the  battle 
of  Frederiektown,  Mo.,  on  Oct.  21,  1861.  Served  as 
brig.-general  in  various  portions  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  and 
was  in  command  of  the  sub-district  of  Arkansas,  in¬ 
cluding  the  territory  north  of  the  Arkansas  River  and 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of 
the  Confederate  troops.  Is  now  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

Thompson.  Sir  Henry,  an  eminent  English  surgeon, 
b.  in  Suffolk,  1820,  became  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery 
in  London  University,  1866.  He  had,  earlier,  in  1852, 
gained  the  Jacksonian  prize  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  with  his  Essay  on  the  Pathology  aud  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Stricture  of  the  Urethra ;  and  the  same  prize  in 
i860,  with  an  essay  on  The  Healthy  and  Morbid  Anat¬ 
omy ,  both  of  which  have  been  published,  lie  is  also 
the  author  of  J’ractical  Lithotony  and  Litlwtrity  (1863); 
was  appointed  Surgeon-Extraordinary  to  the  late  king 
of  the  Belgians  in  1863,  and  to  the  present  king  in  1866; 
is  a  corresponding  member  of  the  French  (  ollege  of 
Surgery;  and  acted  as  surgeon-in-chief  iu  the  opera¬ 
tion  for  calculus  performed  on  Napoleon  111.,  who  D.  at 
Chiselhurst,  Eng.,  in  Jan.,  1873. 

Thomson,  8ir  \\  illiam,  (tom'sun,)  an  English  electri¬ 
cian,  B.  1824.  graduated  from  Cambridge  in  U45,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  made  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  Glasgow  University.  In  1848  he  pub¬ 
lished  Distribution  of  Electricity  on  Spherii  ul  Conductors  ; 
and  in  1855  his  valuable  treatise  on  the  Electro-Dynamic 
l\operiies  of  Metals.  Among  the  most  important  of 
Sir  William’s  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  elec¬ 
trical  science  are  the  construction  of  several  beuutilul 
instruments  and  their  application  to  the  study  of  at¬ 
mospheric  electricity.  1 1  is  quadrant  and  portable  elec¬ 
trometers,  owing  to  their  diversity  of  application  and 
extreme  delicacy  and  accuracy,  have  proved  of  the  gieat- 
est  service  in  indicating  and  self-registering  changes  in 
the  electric  state  of  the  atmosphere.  But  it  is  in  con¬ 
nection  with  submarine  telegiaphy  that  bis  labors  in 
electrical  science  are  best  known,  he  being  the  inventor 
of  the  Mirror  Galvanometer  and  the  Tipton  Recorder, 
which,  owing  to  their  extreme  delicacy,  can  be  worked 
by  very  low  battery  power,  a  circumstance  that  tends 
greatly  to  the  preservation  of  the  cables.  His  research t  8 
and  experiments  in  magnetical  sciences  have  been  not 
less  valuable;  one  of  his  chief  discoveries  being  that 
of  the  universal  tendency  in  nature  to  the  dissipation 
of  mechanical  energy.  On  the  completion  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Cable  in  1866,  T.  was  knighted,  and  has  been  the 
recipient  of  many  other  civic  and  academical  honors. 
In  1871  he  was  elected  President  of  the  British  A^oc  ia- 
tiou.  lie  is  author  of,  besides  the  works  already  alluded 
to,  Ihermal  Effects  of  Fluids  in  Motion;  The  Mathemat¬ 
ical  Theory  of  Electricity ;  The  Rigidity  of  the  Eurlh  ; 
On  Approach  caused  by  Vibration ,  Ac. 

Thompson,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Lombardy  town¬ 
ship,  Columbia  co. ;  pap.  309. 

Thompson,  in  Minnesota ,  a  township  of  Carlton  co. ; 
pop.  163. 

Thompson  and  Barnes,  in  Georgia ,  a  district 
of  Jasper  co.;  pop.  404. 

Thompson  Bavis,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Wil¬ 
liamson  co. ;  pop.  704. 

Thompson  biulch  and  North  Deep  C  reek 

Va  iu  Montana  Territory ,  a  twp.  of  Meagher  co. ; 

pop.  225. 

Thompson's,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Alamance 
co. ;  pop.  775. — A  twp.  of  Robeson  co. ;  pop.  1,708. 

Thom  pson's,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Rhea  co. ;  p.  900. 

Thompson's  Creek,  in  Kansas, a  twp.  of  Ellsworth 
co. ;  pop.  444. 

Thompson's  Creek,  in  Mississippi ,  a  Till,  of  Perry 
co. ;  pop.  80. 

Thompson's  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Weak¬ 
ley  co.;  pop.  1,028. 

Thompson's  Shops,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Bed¬ 
ford  co. ;  pop.  856. 

Thorbeeke,  John  Rudolph,  ( tor-bek'ka ,)  an  eminent 
Dutch  statesman,  b.  at  Zwolle  (of  German  descent;  in 
1796, after  graduating  at  Leyden  in  1820, and  afterwards 
studying  in  various  German  universities,  was  appointed 
in  1825  Professor  of  Political  Science  at  Ghent  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  Belgian  revolution  of  1830  terminated  his 
connection  with  that  university,  and  he  repaired  to 
Leyden,  whe re  he  was  appointed  a  Professor  of  Juris¬ 
prudence,  and  gave  lectures  on  political  and  economi¬ 
cal  science,  which,  as  well  as  his  hooks,  bore  the  im¬ 
press  of  liberal  and  progressive  opinions.  In  1840  he 
was  returned  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  in  1844, 
in  conjunction  with  other  zealous  reformers,  used  his 
utmost  endeavors,  hut  without  success,  to  introduce  a 
plan  of  radical  reform.  Alter  the  French  revolution  of 
Feb.,  1848,  T.  was  placed  by  the  kiug  at  the  head  of  a 
commission  for  the  revision  of  the  constitution,  and  at 
its  recommendation  the  rejected  project  of  1844  was 
carried  out.  Appointed  in  Oct.,  1849,  first  minister  of 
the  crown,  he  resigned  that  office  in  April,  1853,  and 
returned  to  his  professorship  in  Leyden.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years  T.  reappeared  as  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  opposition,  was  a  second  time  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  cabinet,  Feb.  1,  1862,  and  retired  in  1866. 
Two  years  later  he  was  again  sent  for  by  the  king,  but 
he  failed  in  his  attempt  to  form  an  administration.  He 
held  the  professorship  of  jurisprudence  at  Leyden  Uni¬ 
versity  from  1853  to  1862,  and  has  written  several  legal 
and  other  constitutional  w  orks. 

Thor burn,  Robert,  (thor’bum.)  a  distinguished  Eng¬ 
lish  artist,  b.  1818,  is  known  as  a  portrait-painter  of 
high  excellence,  being  especially  successlul  in  his  rep- 
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resen  tations  of  female  beauty.  In  1855  he  gained  the 
first  gold  medal  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  at  I’aris 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Koval  and  Scottish 
Academies.  His  works  embrace  portraits  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  royal  personages  i  f  Europe,  as  well  as  of  many  of 
the  more  eminent  of  the  English  aristocracy 
Tliorn  in  Mich.,  a  twp.  of  Barry  co.;  p.  1,701 

or  Jamestown  Weed.  See  Datura  in 

main  work. 


Fig.  120.  —  THORN-APPLE. 

Ttiornbury,  George  Walter,  (thorn' bur-re,)  an  Eng¬ 
lish  author,  b.  1828. has  written  much  that  still  remains 
popular.  Among  his  chief  works  may  be  mentioned, 
Lays  and  Legends  of  the  A *ew  World :  Monarch. s  of  the 
Main ,  being  a  history  of  the  Buccaneers,  drawn  from 
old  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  sources;  Shakspeai-e’s 
England  daring  the  Feign  of  Elizabeth  ;  Songs  of  the  Cava¬ 
liers  and  Roundheads ;  Turkish  Life  ami  Character  Illus¬ 
trated;  II  nutted  London  ;  Two  Centuries  of  Song,  &c.,  be¬ 
sides  a  few  good  novels. 

Thorny  croft.  Mary,  ( thor'ne-kroft ,)  an  English 
sculptor,  b.  in  Norfolk,  1814,  studied  under  Gibson  and 
Thorwaldsen  at  Rome,  and  early  gained  the  patronage 
of  Queen  \  ictoria,  for  whom  she  executed  a  series  of 
portrait-busts  of  the  English  royal  family.  Her  admir¬ 
able  work,  a  Girl  Skipping ,  was  greatly  admired  in  the 
Paris  Exhib.  of  1855,  as  a  faithful  transcript  from  nature, 
full  of  grace  and  elegance,  both  in  idea  and  execution. 

Thorpe,  Thomas  Pangs,  an  American  author,  b.  at 
Westfield,  Mass.,  1815.  He  graduated  at  the  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1842.  and  in  1846  re¬ 
moved  to  Louisiana,  and  after  accompanying  the  U.  S. 
army  to  Mexico  as  a  military  annalist,  returned  to  that 
State,  and  edited  for  some  years  one  of  the  leading 
Whig  papers  in  New  Orleans,  and  subsequently,  jour¬ 
nals  at  Baton  Rouge  and  New  York.  He  had  commenced 
liis  career  as  a  painter,  and  had  met  with  some  success 
in  that  art,  but  be  soon  relinquished  it  for  literature. 
His  works  comprise  The  Mysteries  of  the  Backwoods , 
or  Sketches  of  the  South-West  (1846);  Our  Army  on  the 
Bio  Grande  (1846);  Tom  Owen ,  the  Bee- Hunter  (1847); 
Our  Army  at  Monterey  (1847);  The  Hive  of  the  Bee- 
Hunter  (1854);  Lynde  HW.ss,  an  Autobiography  (1854); 
and  A  Voice  to  America,  the  Model  Republic:  its  Glory 
or  its  Fall  (1855). 

Thorp's,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Ballard  co. ;  p.  1,541. 

Three  Forks  of  Wolf  Ui  ver,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist. 
of  Fentress  co. ;  pop.  591. 

Three-Mile,  in  S.  C,  a  twp.  of  Barnwell  co. ;  p.  1,087. 

Three-Mile  Creek,  in  Utah  Territory ,  a  vill.  of  Box 
Elder  precinct,  Box  Elder  co. ;  pop.  222. 

Three  $pri n$ps, i n  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  Hun¬ 
tingdon  co.;  pop.  189. 

Til  ti j  op  ’bin.  ( thu-ydp'sis ,)  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  cupressi- 
neous  Pinacen,  consisting  of  Japanese  trees,  with 
whorled  pendent  branches,  the  smaller  twigs  being  very 
numerous  and  two-ranked.  The  leaves  aie  opposite 
overlapping,  or  sickle-shaped  and  sharply  pointed. 
The  flowers  are  monoecious  ;  the  males  in  solitary  cylin¬ 
drical  catkins,  with  anther-scales  having  three  to  five 
pollensacs  on  their  under-surface;  and  the  females  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  terminal  cones,  which  are  somewhat  globular 
when  ripe,  the  scales  woody  imbricated  and  five-seeded, 
the  seeds  being  winged.  T.  dolabrata,  a  recently  intro¬ 
duced  shrub  from  Japan,  is  a  noble-looking  plant,  and 
promises  to  bear  our  climate.  T.  heievirens  has  foliage 
resembling  that  of  a  Se.lagmella.  T.  pygmfea  and  T.  j>ros- 
trala  are  remarkable  for  their  peculiar  dwarf  depressed 
habit  of  growth. 

Thuve,  (toov.)  (Camb.)  In  China,  a  T.  of  timber  meas¬ 
ures  19  inches ;  a  T.  of  cloth,  of  a  yard. 


Fig.  121.  —  THYMELE  MALVA5. 

Thymele,  ( thfm'el ,)  n.  (Zndl.)  A  genus  of  diurnal 
Lepidoptera,  belonging  to  the  family  Hesperiadse.  The 
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Grizzled  Skipper  Butterfly,  T.  malvse  (Fig.  121),  is  an 
elegant  species, distinguished  by  its  numerous  white  or 
cream-colored  quadrangular  notched  spots  on  a  dusky 
ground;  the  posterior  wings  with  the  white  spots  in 
the  centre  forming  an  interrupted  band;  all  the  wings 
have  a  white  or  cream-colored  fringe  barred  with  black  ; 
beneath,  the  anterior  wings  are  pale  greenish-gray’ 
with  white  spots,  as  above;  the  posterior  wings  are 
grayish -green,  also  spotted  as  above:  fringe  with  black 
bars  narrower  than  on  the  upper  surface.  The  Grizzle 
frequents  woods,  commons,  dry  banks,  and  meadows 
about  the  end  of  May. 

I  icn,  ( te'kah .)  (Camb.)  A  Borneo  weight  equivalent  to 
six  grains  and  four-tenths. 

Tical,  (te'kul.)  (Camb.)  In  China,  a  weight  of  quantity, 
averaging  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  avoirdupois ;  also, 
a  money  of  account  worth  $1.62  American. 

T i <* k I <k n !> ii r *>■  u s,  (ti, k-lcn -b u rg'gu s. )  (Com.)  A  stout, 
mixed  linen  and  cotton  fabric  exported  to  the  West  In 
diau  markets. 

Tick,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop.  352. 
fJ,!°ik  lu.,V  in  Mississippi,  a  twp.  of  Amite  co. ;  p.  2,435. 
1  Hies.  I  lie  Report  of  tbe  Tidal  Committee  for  the  year 
.  4  1*  rc‘a<i  by  Sir  W.  Thomson  to  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion,  contains  an  interesting  passage  with  regard  to  the 
degree  of  elastic  yielding  which  the  solid  earth  expe¬ 
riences  under  the  tide-generating  influences  of  the  sun 
and  moon.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  solid  earth  does 
yield  to  some  degree.  Is  has  long  been  a  favorite  as¬ 
sumption  of  geologists  that  the  earth  consists  of  a  shell 
ol  solid  rock  from  20  to  50  miles  in  thickness,  enclosing 
an  interior  filled  with  melted  material,  lava,  metals. 
Ac.  Ibis  hypothesis  is  now  shown  to  be  absolutely  un¬ 
tenable,  because,  if  it  were  true,  the  solid  crust  would 
yield  with  almost  as  much  freedom  (on  account  of  its 
thinness  and  great  area)  as  if  it  were  perfectly  liquid. 
Ihws  the  boundary  ot  the  solid  earth  would  rise  and 
fall  under  the  tide-generating  influences,  so  as  to  leave 
no  sensible  differences  to  be  marked  by  the  water  rising 
and  falling  relatively  to  the  solid;  showing  that  if  the 
earth  as  a  whole  had  an  average  degree  of  rigidity  equal 
to  that  of  glass,  the  tides  would  be  very  much  diminished 
fiom  the  magnitude  which  they  would  possess  on  a  per¬ 
fectly  rigid  globe,  with  water  like  that  of  our  seas  upon 
it.  This  consideration,  the  committee  reports,  makes 
it  probable  that  the  earth  has  considerably  more  average 
rigidity  than  a  globe  ot  glass  of  the  same  size.  The 
mathematical  calculation  shows  a  somewhat  startling 
result,  to  the  effect  that  a  globe  of  glass  of  the  same  size 
as  the  earth,  if  throughout  exactly  of  the  same  rigidity 
as  glass  on  a  smaller  scale,  would  yield  like  an  india-rub¬ 
ber  ball  to  the  tide-generating  influences,  thus  leaving 
very  little  opportunity  for  change  in  the  relative  heights 
ot  water  and  land.  The  precise  agreement  of  the  actual 
tidal  movement  with  estimates  founded  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion  ol  a  perfectly  rigid  globe,  renders  it  probable  that 
the  earth  is  in  reality  vastly  more  rigid  as  a  whole  than 
any  specimens  of  surface  rock  that  had  been  experi¬ 
mented  upon  in  laboratories. 

I  ioGoma bi  ii.  Friedrich,  (te'da-mahn,)  a  German  anat¬ 
omist  and  physiologist,  b.  at  Cass  el  in  1781,  became  in 
1805  prof,  ot  anatomy  and  zoology  at  Landshut,  and  in 
1816  filled  a  like  ebair  at  Heidelberg.  D.  1861.  His| 
works  include  Anatomy  and  Natural  History  of  Amphib-  I 
ious  Animals;  Arteries  of  the  Human  Body ;  and  Physi¬ 
ology  of  Man. 

Tierce,  (teers.)  (Com.)  Casks  exceeding  the  size  of  a 
barrel,  and  used  in  packing  rice,  sugar,  salt  provisions, 
Ac.,  are  generally  known  under  this  name.  A  T.  of 
refined  sugar  varies  from  700  to  1,000  lbs. 

Tier'ra  Ainaril  la,  in  New  Mexico,  a  prec.  of  Rio 
Arriba  co.;  pop.  559. 

Tier'ra  A'zul,  in  New  Mexico,  a  prec.  of  Rio  Arriba 
co. ;  pop.  232. 

Ti'ji'er  Fork,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Shelby  co. ; p.  855. 

Tiger-Wolf,  n.  ( Zobl .)  A  rare  marsupial  quadru¬ 
ped,  indigenous  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  where  it  is  now 
becoming  scarce.  Since  the  year  1850,  there  has  been 
a  pair  of  these  curious  animals  in  the  Zoological  Gar¬ 
dens,  where  they  attract  great  attention  from  the 
striped  tiger-like  markings  on  their  backs.  From  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Gunn,  it  would  appear,  that  be¬ 
fore  the  introduction  of  civilization  into  their  native 
island,  these  carnivorous  creatures  must  have  lived 
chiefly  on  phalangers  and  kangaroos,  as  they  obsti¬ 
nately  refuse  the  flesh  of  the  wombat,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  common  inhabitants  of  their  district.  Since 
the  introduction  of  sheep  into  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  the 
Tiger-wolf  lias  found  a  favorite  food  ;  ami  so  extensive 
have  been  their  ravages  among  the  flocks,  that  the 
shepherds  have  been  obliged  to  destroy  them  by  every 
possible  means.  They  are  extremely  active  animals, 
and.  from  the  ruthless  persecution  they  encounter,  are 
likely  soou  to  be  extirpated.  The  species  belong  to 
the  genus  Thyl acinus ;  and  from  its  bead,  resembling 
that  of  a  wolf  or  dog,  it  has  been  named  T.  cytioceph- 
alus.  Professor  Owen  has  found  traces  of  what  appears 
from  the  fossil  bones  to  have  been  a  second  species  of 
the  genus.  These  remains  were  found  by  Sir  Thomas 
Mitchell  in  the  caverns  of  Wellington  Valley,  in  New 
South  Wales. 

Ti  ger-wood.  (Com.)  A  hard  wood  much  used  in 
upholstery,  cabinet-work,  &c. ;  it  is  brought  from  Brit¬ 
ish  Guiana,  and  derives  its  name  from  its  beautifully 
striped  appearance. 

Tigram’s  I.,  ( ti-gra'nez ,)  king  of  Armenia,  and  son- 
in-law  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  ascended  the  throne 
in  96  b.  c.  In  83  he  conquered  Syria,  and  after  allying 
himself  with  Mithridates  against  the  Romans,  shared  in 
his  defeat,  and  was  only  permitted  to  retain  his  king¬ 
dom  upon  sufferance.  D.  55  u.  c. 
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Tlje'ra,  in  New  Mexico ,  a  vill.  of  Bernalillo  co. ;  p.  108. 
Tile-tea  forms  an  article  of  food  in  Siberia,  Mantchoo- 
ria,  and  some  parts  of  China.  It  is  made  Irom  a  de- 
coction  of  inferior  tea,  to  which  are  added  milk,  butter, 
salt,  and  herbs  :  after  mixture,  the  w hole  is  compressed 
into  tbe  form  of  bricks  or  tiles, —  whence  the  name. 
|Tilj;li  iiiaiiton,  in  Maryland,  a  dist.  of  Washington 
i  co. ;  j top.  1 ,489. 

(GJ  lah.)  ( A  arms.)  In  Bokhara  and  other  parts 
ol  Turkistan,a  gold  money  of  account,  averaging  $3.20 
in  value. 

Jamook,  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Tillamook  co.;  p.  2G6. 
■'■j  lico,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  St.  Francis  co. ;  w.  733. 
fl  il  list  l»rai'rie,in  Tex.,  a  prec.ol  Muntgom.eo.;^.  640. 
liliot.  (til  lot.)  (AiunvJ.)  Bags  of  thin  glazed  cotton 
muslin,  used  as  coverings  tor  alpaca  and  other  dress 
piece-goods. 

Til  lotsou's,  in  By.,  a  prec.  of  Henderson  co. ;  p.  1,440. 
Tilly,  Johann  'Jzerklass,  Count  von,  (tiVle,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  German  general,  b.  in  Brabant,  1559.  Alter  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  field  under  the  Duke  of  Alva,  Don  John  of 
Austria,  and  Alessandro  Farnese,he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  army  ol  the  League  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  ot  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  and  gained  several  suc¬ 
cesses  over  the  Protestant  forces.  In  1630  he  s.  Wallen¬ 
stein  (q.  v.)  in  the  chief  command  of  the  Imperialists, 
and  took  Magdeburg  by  storm,  inflicting  the  most  atro¬ 
cious  cruelties  upon  the  inhabitants.  lie  was  after¬ 
wards  defeated  near  Leipzig  by  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Lecli  in  1632. 
Tilt/ed  Steel.  (Metull.)  Blistered  steel  in  a  work¬ 
able  6tate  for  conversion  into  shear  steel. 

Til  ton,  in  Georgia ,  a  district  ol  V  bitfield  co. ;  p.  1,255. 
Tilton,  in  hy.,  a  prec.  and  vill.  of  Fleming  co. ;  p.  960. 
Tiin'ber  Freeh.  in  Ka.,  a  twp.  of  Cowley  co. ;  p.  97. 
Timber  Hill,  in  Ka.,  a  twp.  ol  Bourbon  co.  \p.  1,036. 
Timber  It i<tge,  in  B  .  I'.,  a  twp. of  Morgan  co. :  p.  657. 
'I  imbcr-sliip.  (Shipbuilding.)  A  ship  specially 
built  for  exclusive  employ  in  the  timber  trade. 

Ti  i  nib  re.  Mim'bHr.)  (((.in.)  In  the  fur  and  peltry 
trade,  the  name  given  to  a  quantity  of  ermine,  marten 
skins,  &c.,  packed  between  boards  to  the  number  of 
from  40  to  100. 

Tintbs,  John,  (Him,)  an  English  author  and  antiqua¬ 
rian,  b.  in  London,  1801,  alter  editing  the  Mirror,  took 
charge  of  the  chief  editorial  department  of  the  Illus¬ 
trated  London  News  from  its  commencement  till  1858. 
llis  published  works  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
many  very  valuable,  such  as  The  Cu  i  iosities  of  London  ; 
Anecdote  Biography:  Walks  and  Talks  about  London; 
Club  Life  in  London  ;  Nooks  and  Coiners  of  English 
Life ;  and  A  Century  of  Anecdote.  D.  1875. 

Tame,  n.  (Ast.)  A  definite  moment,  or  a  definite  por¬ 
tion  ot  continuous  duration.  —  Apparent  'lime  is  time 
deduced  from  the  position  ot  the  sun  upon  tbe  heavens. 
A  truly  placed  sun-dial  shows  apparent  time.  —  Ahun 
Time  is  the  time  shown  by  a  well  regulated  clock,  con¬ 
structed  to  indicate  equal  intervals  corresponding  to 
the  divisions  of  the  mean  solar  day.  —  Sidereal  'Unit 
is  the  portion  of  a  sidereal  day  elapsed  since  the  first 
point  of  Aries  last  passed  the  meridian. —  Astronomical 
Time  is  the  time  indicated  by  a  clock  set  to  mean  solar 
time,  having  twenty-four  hour  divisions  instead  of 
twelve,  and  pointing  to  24  at  noon.  Let  it  be  lemcm- 
bered  that  the  astronomical  hours  13.  14, 15  .  .  .  to  24, 
of  any  specified  day  of  the  month,  signify  the  civil 
hours  1,  2,  3  .  .  .  to  12  a.  M.  of  the  next  day  ol  the  month. 
Thus  14  h.  June  15,  menus  2  a.  m.  June  16. 

Tim  'moil's.  in  Florida ,  a  prec.  of  Eutiiuin  co. ;  p.  612. 
Tim'iiBoiiN vil le,  in  South  Carolina,  a  village  ot  Dar¬ 
lington  co. ;  pop.  477. 

Timocracy .  Ut-mok'ra-se.)  [From  Gr.  time,  an  assess¬ 
ment,  and  hiatus,  rule.]  (Pol.)  'Jhat  loim  of  govern¬ 
ment  the  laws  of  which  require  a  certain  amount  of 
property,  or  position  in  society,  to  enable  a  citizen  to 
hold  any  of  the  higher  offices  ot  state. 

Tin-plate.  (Mantif.)  I  lie  manufacture  of  this  arti¬ 
cle  lorms  a  branch  of  the  iron  trade.  The  art  of  tin¬ 
ning  plate-iron  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  Bo¬ 
hemia,  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent.,  although 
the  tinning  of  copper  was  known  some  time  earlier. 
Sheet-iron  lor  tin-plates  is  made  either  of  charcoal-bar 
or  coke-bar,  w  hich  has  been  rolled  with  paiticular  care, 
in  order  to  avoid  scales  on  the  surtace.  Before  tinning, 
the  plates  are  called  “  black  plates.”  \\  hen  the  iron 
has  been  cut  to  the  required  size,  the  plates  are 
“pickled” — that  is,  they  are  immersed  in  hot  sul¬ 
phuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  which  has  been  diluted 
by  16  parts  of  water  to  1  of  acid,  tbe  use  of  the  acid 
being  to  remove  all  oxide  and  other  injurious  matter. 
After  this,  the  plates  require  to  be  washed  several 
times  in  water;  and  then  follows  an  annealing  in 
closed  cast-iron  boxes  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
where  they  are  subjected  to  as  high  a  heat  as  they  will 
stand  without  softening.  The  next  operation  consists 
in  passing  the  plates  two  or  three  times  through  chilled 
iron  rollers  highly  polished  with  emery  and  oil,  so  as 
to  give  them  a  well-polished  surface.  This  both  saves 
tin  and  gives  them  a  good  appearance  when  finished. 
Once  more  they  are  sent  to  the  annealing -furnace, 
passed  again  through  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  is 
followed  by  another  washing,  but  this  time  in  running 
water,  and  then  scoured  with  sand.  This  should  leave 
them  quite  clean  and  bright  for  the  tinman.  Each 
plate  is  now  put  singly  into  a  pot  of  melted  grease 
(which  has  become  sticky  by  use),  and  lelt  till  it  is 
completely  coated,  after  which  the  plates  are  taken  in 
parcels  and  plunged  into  a  bath  of  melted  tin  covered 
with  grease,  called  the  “tin-pot.”  They  pass  from  this 
to  another  vessel  with  two  compartments,  called  the 
“  wash-pot,”  both  of  which  contain  melted  tin  of  the 
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purest  quality,  and.  like  the  last,  covered  with  grease. 
The  plates  are  put  into  the  first  compartment  in  par¬ 
cels,  where  they  receive  a  coating  of  purer  tin  than 
that  of  the  “tin-pot,”  and  are  then  withdrawn  one  by 
one,  and  wiped  on  both  sides  with  a  hemp  brush;  the 
marks  of  which  are  obliterated  by  another  dipping  in 
the  second  compartment  of  the  “  wash-pot.”  This  host 
dipping  also  gives  the  plates  a  polish.  The  next  thing 
is  the  removal  of  the  superfluous  tin,  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  two  or  three  times  more  than  what  is  left  on  the 
plate.  It  is  done  by  immersing  the  plates,  in  an  up¬ 
right  position,  in  a  pot  containing  tallow  and  palm-oil, 
maintained  at  a  temperature  no  higher  than  will  keep 
the  tin  in  contact  with  the  oil-liquid,  and  so  allow  it  to 
run  off.  The  final  treatment  consists  in  working  the 
plates  separately  in  troughs  of  bran  with  a  little  meal, 
and  then  rubbing  them  with  flannel. 

Tiones'ta,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  bor.  of  Forest  co.  \p.Z20. 

—  A  twp.  of  Forest  co. ;  pop.  450. 

Tipps,  in  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Wise  co.;  pop.  985. 

Tip  toil,  in  Iowa ,  a  twp.  of  Hardin  co  ;  pop.  397. —  A 
v i  1 1 .  of  Ceutre  twp.,  Cedar  co. ;  pop.  1,240. 

Tipton,  in  Nebraska ,  a  twp.  of  Cass  co. ;  pop.  315. 
Tirite  Straw,  (te-re'ta.)  (Com.)  A  kind  of  straw  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  species  of  Calathea.  At  Trinidad,  it  is 
woven  into  baskets,  sieves,  and  the  like. 

Tin  sen  tee,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  White  co. ;  pop.  718. 
Tissue-paper,  (tish'uo.)  (Manuf.)  A  very  thin,  deli¬ 
cate  unsized  variety  of  paper,  used  for  dressmakers’ 
patterns,  and  for  wrapping  jewelry  and  the  like. 
Titiens,  Teresa,  (tish'yim,)  an  eminent  vocalist,  of 
Hungarian  origin,  b.  at  Hamburg  in  1834.  While  a 
child  she  evinced  such  remarkable  powers  of  voice  that 
her  parents  resolved  to  have  her  educated  for  a  musical 
career.  After  the  requisite  course  of  study,  she  made 
her  first  appearance  at  Hamburg  in  1349  as  Lucrezia 
Borgia ,  and  at  once  established  her  claim  to  a  distin¬ 
guished  place  ou  the  lyric  stage.  Her  subsequent 
career  has  been  one  of  remarkable  brilliancy,  and  she 
has  succeeded  Grisi  as  the  chief  prima-donna  on  the 
English  operatic  stage.  1>.  in  London,  Oct.  3,  1877. 
Tiwappity,  ( te-wOjfpe-te ,)  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Scott 
co. ;  pop.  580. 

To  Arrive,  (-dr-riv'.)  (Com.)  Goods  sold  to  arrive , 
signify  that  they  are  sold  while  still  on  shipboard  ou 
the  voyage  to  the  port  of  delivery. 

Tob,  (tub,)  in  Nubia,  a  small  piece  of  calico  which  passes 
as  a  money  equivalent. 

Tobac  co.  ( Cltem .)  Doctors  Void  and  Eulenberg  have 
lately  published  the  result  of  their  investigations  upon 
tobacco-smoke,  which  is  likely  to  modify  the  existing 
views  in  regard  to  the  physiological  action  of  the  weed. 
Their  paper  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  of 
which  treats  of  the  chemical  composition  of  com¬ 
mercial  tobacco  for  smoking,  for  chewing,  and  snuff; 
the  second  contains  the  results  of  an  examination  of 
the  products  generated  by  the  combustion  of  tobacco 
during  smoking;  and  the  third  describes  the  physio¬ 
logical  effects  of  the  bases  extracted  from  tobacco- 
smoke.  Commercial  tobacco  for  smoking  purposes  was 
invariably  found  to  contain  nicotine,  amounting  some¬ 
times  to  four  per  cent,  or  more,  while  in  tobacco  used 
for  chewing  and  snuff  only  minute  traces  of  that  alka¬ 
loid  could  be  detected,  so  that  nicotine  poisoning  from 
chewing  or  snulfing  would  appear  to  be  very  problem¬ 
atical.  The  authors  state  that,  as  a  fact,  no  such  cases 
are  on  record.  Among  the  gaseous  products  given  off 
during  smoking  of  good  tobacco  and  cigars,  there  were 
found  oxygen,  nitrogen,  marsh  gas,  and  carbonic  oxide, 
besides  the  more  readily  condensable  gases  and  vapors 
—  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
occasionally  sulphocyanic  acid,  this  case  being  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  later  stage  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  on  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  acid  and  lion- 
basic  products  formed  are  formic,  acetic,  metacetic, 
butyric,  valeric,  and  carbolic  acids,  creosote,  perhaps 
cyprylic  and  succinic  acids  also,  the  latter  from  fer¬ 
mentation  of  the  malic  acid  well  known  to  exist  in  the 
green  tobacco  plant.  There  are  also  a  solid  hydrocar¬ 
bon  and  a  liquid  hydrocarbon  of  the  benzole  series. 
The  most  interesting  fact  in  the  inquiry  was  that  no 
nicotine  could  be  detected  among  the  basic  products  of 
the  distillation,  proving  that  the  injurious  effects  of 
tobacco-smoking  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  this  sub¬ 
stance ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  in  the  alkaloids  of  the 
pyridiu  or  picolin  series,  well  known  to  be  produced 
during  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  and  other 
vegetable  products,  that  the  poisonous  influences  were 
found.  These  were  tested  upon  pigeons  and  Guinea- 
pigs,  and  were  found  to  produce  tenacic  spasms,  irregu¬ 
lar  action  of  the  heart,  and  death.  The  same  bases, 
obtained  from  other  sources  than  tobacco,  produced 
similar  effects.  As  the  same  pyridiu  bases  are  among 
the  products  of  the  distillation  of  opium,  the  authors 
are  inclined  to  attribute  the  effects  produced  by  smok¬ 
ing  this  drug  not  to  morphia,  but  to  the  picolin  series 
of  alkaloids. 

Toby,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Clarion  co. ; 
pop.  1,140. 

Toeco'liali,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Habersham  co. ;  2>°P- 
713. 

Tock'erville,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  prec.  of  Kane  co. ; 
pop.  264. 

To  CO,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Monroe  co.;  pop.  640. 
To<l«l  Creek,  in  Nebraska,  a  twp.  of  Johnson  co.  \pop. 
542. 

foende,  (to-eWds.)  ( Camb .)  In  Denmark,  a  dry  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  capacity  of  40  bushels;  also,  one  for  liquids, 
equal  to  34y6^  gallons. 

Toe  River,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Mitchell  co. ; 
pop.  619, 
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Toi'Iet-soap.  ( Perfum .)  Perfumed  soap  in  hard  cakes 
or  balls,  tor  use  at  the  toilet.  The  best  kiuds  are  made 
in  France  and  England. 

Toise,  (hvahz  )  (Camb.)  A  French  measure  of  length, 
generally  taken  as  being  equivalent  to  6  French  feet. 

Tokoly^  Emerich,  Count,  (lo'kdl-e,)  an  eminent  Hun¬ 
garian  soldier  and  patriot,  was  b.  of  a  Protestant  family 
in  the  co.  Zips,  in  1656.  llis  patrimonial  estates  having 
been  confiscated  on  account  of  his  father's  share  in  the 
Zrinyi  insurrection  against  the  Austrian  crown,  young 
if.  sought  in  his  early  marhood  the  court  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  Prince  of  Transylvania,  who  gave  him  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  force  of  20, 0U0  men,  at  the  head  of  which  T., 
in  1678,  invaded  Hungary  and  menaced  the  Austrian 
German  territories,  and  being  joined  by  the  Turks  in 
1682,  T.  was  declared  king  of  Upper  Huugary.  He 
then  joined  tlfc  Turkish  general,  Kara  Mustapha,  in  the 
latter’s  unsuccessful  inroad  upon  Austria;  and,  after 
suffering  various  vicissitudes,  T.  is  next  heard  of  as  the 
leader  of  a  Turkish  force  which  drove  the  Germans  out 
of  Hungary  in  1690.  Ultimately,  however,  the  military 
genius  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  paralyzed  the  further 
progress  of  the  struggle  against  the  imperial  dynasty, 
1697,  and,  after  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz  in  that  year,  T. 
retired  to  Constantinople,  in  which  city  he  died  in  1705. 

Toltly,  Franz  Schedei.,  (tdl'de,)  an  Hungarian  critic  and 
man  of  letters,  b.  at  Ofen,  1810,  graduated  as  Doctor  of 
Medicine  at  Pesth  in  1829,  and  edited,  till  1833,  the 
Ornosi  Tdr,  the  first  medical  work  published  in  his 
native  country.  Resigning  an  important  medical  ap¬ 
pointment,  he  afterwards  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  study  of  the  history  of  Hungarian  literature, 
was  appointed  Professor  in  the  University  of  Pesth  in 
1838,  and  Librarian  in  1844.  Since  1841  be  has  been 
Director  of  the  Kisfaludy  Society,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  founders.  T.  has  written  in  his  own  and  in  the 
German  language  a  number  of  excellent  works  on  Hun¬ 
garian  literature,  and  by  this  means,  as  well  as  by  pub¬ 
lishing  editions  of  its  best  authors,  bus  done  more  than 
any  one  else  to  popularize  the  literature  of  liis  native 
laud  throughout  the  world  of  letters. 

Toles'boro,  in  Kentucky, a  prec.  of  Lewis  co. ;  p.  887. 

Tollinet,  (tot-le-nit' .)  (Manuf.)  In  Germany,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  textile  stuff  of  mixed  cotton,  silk,  and  wool.  It 
is  used  for  quilting. 

Toliiidine,  (to-lu'e-dln,)  n.  (Chem.)  An  artificial  or¬ 
ganic  alkaloid  of  the  composition  CjlIpN,  prepared  from 
toluol  —  an  oily  hydrocarbon  extracted  from  coal  tar 
of  the  composition  C7II3.  Toluidine  is  a  solid  white  crys¬ 
talline  substance,  easily  fusible,  boiling  at  205°  C.  (401° 
F.),  and  distilling  unchanged.  It  is  a  homologue  of  ani¬ 
line,  being  the  alkaloid  next  above  it  in  the  series.  It 
unites  with  acids  to  form  salts,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  cry  stall  izable. 

Tom,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Benton  co. ;  pop.  799. 

Tona burg*,  ( tdm'burg .)  (Camb.)  In  China  and  the  East 
Indies,  a  weight  of  quantity  for  grain  or  rice,  generally 
equal  to  678  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Tome',  in  New  Mexico,  a  prec.  of  Valencia  co.  ;p.  1,035. 

Tomiii,  (to'meen.)  (Camb.)  A  weight  in  use  among 
Spanish  jewellers  and  goldsmiths;  it  is  equal  to  8J^ 
grains  for  gold ;  and  9*4  graius  for  silver. 

Tonimaseo,  NiOCOLO,  (tom-mah-sa'o,)  an  Italian  states¬ 
man  and  man  of  letters,  b.  at  Sebenico,  Dalmatia,  in 
1803,  resided  for  many  years  in  Florence  engaged  in 
literary  pursuits,  and  in  1838  settled  in  Venice,  where, 
in  1848,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Provisional 
Go\ eminent  as  Minister  of  Worship  and  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion.  After  the  fall  of  Venice  in  1849  he  retired  to 
Corfu,  and  in  1865  returned  to  Florence,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  His  principal  works  are:  Nuovo  Dizion- 
ario  dei  Sinonimi  della  Lingua  ltuliano  (1832);  Commen¬ 
tary  on  Dante  (1837);  A  History  of  France  during  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  from  Materials  furnished  by  the  De¬ 
spatches  of  the  Venetian  Ambassadors  (1838)  ;  A  Collection 
of  Popular  Poetry  indigenous  to  Ctrrsica,  Tuscany ,  Dal¬ 
matia,  and  Greece,  with  Historical  Introductions  (1849), 
&c.  Since  1865  he  has  been  engaged  on  a  large  Diction¬ 
ary  of  the  Italian  Language. 

Toiup  kins’M,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Putnam  co. ;  p.  551. 

Toiupon;;',  (tom'pong.)  (Camb.)  In  Sumatra,  a  weight 
employed  in  commercial  transactions,  varying  from  70 
to  80  lbs.,  according  to  local  usage. 

Toni'S  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Johnson  co. ; 
pop.  1,125. 

Tonelatla,  (ton-e-lah'dah.)  (Camb.)  In  Portugal,  both 
a  weight  equivalent  to  1,755  lbs.,  and  a  liquid  measure 
of  227*4  gallons. 

Tonganox'ie,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Leavenworth  co. ; 
pop.  1,600. 

Tonicity,  (to-nTs'e-te,)  n.  (Physiol.)  The  contractility 
of  muscles  shows  itself  under  two  distinct  forms — Ir¬ 
ritability  and  Tonicity,  which  are  alike  distinct  in  the 
mode  of  their  action  and  in  the  conditions  requisite  for 
their  exhibition.  Irritability  is  most  manifest  in  the 
voluntary  muscles  and  in  the  heart,  which,  when  in 
activity,  exhibit  powerful  contractions  alternating  with 
relaxation  ;  while  Tonicity  is  showu  in  a  moderate  and 
permanent  contraction,  which,  instead  of  being  conse¬ 
quent  upon  stimulation  through  t lie  nerves,  as  in  irrita¬ 
bility,  is  especially  excited  by  a  change  of  temper  in 
the  tissue  itself,  and  is  mainly  shown  in  the  involun¬ 
tary  or  non-striated  muscles.  Like  irritability,  it  is  an 
inherent  property  of  muscular  tissue  during  life.  “It 
manifests  itself,”  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  “  in  the  retraction 
which  takes  place  in  the  ends  of  a  living  muscle  when 
it  is  divided  (as  is  seen  in  amputation);  this  retraction 
being  permanent,  and  greater  than  that  of  a  dead  mus¬ 
cle.  But  its  effects  are  much  more  remarkable  in  the 
non-striated  form  of  muscular  fibre  ;  and  are  particu¬ 
larly  evident  in  the  contractile  coat  of  the  arteries, 
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causing  the  almost  entire  obliteration  of  their  tubes, 
when  they  are  no  longer  distended  with  blood.”  It  is 
to  the  moderate  action  of  the  tonicity  of  arteries  that 
their  contraction  upon  the  current  of  blood  passing 
through  them  is  due.  If  the  tonicity  be  excessive,  the 
pulse  is  hard  and  wiry;  but  if  it  be  deficient,  the  pulse 
is  very  compressible,  though  bounding,  and  the  flow  of 
blood  is  retarded.  From  the  experiments  of  John  Hun¬ 
ter  and  many  subsequent  physiologists,  it  is  established 
that,  cold  is  the  most  efficient  agent  in  inducing  tonic 
contraction  ;  while  the  application  of  moderate  warmth 
causes  a  relaxation  of  this  contraction.  Thus,  cold  and 
heat  are  of  extreme  value  as  remedial  agents,  when  the 
tonicity  of  the  blood-vessels  is  deficient  or  excessive. 

Tonnage  Duties,  ( tUn'naj .)  ( Mar.  Law.)  Tolls 

levied  by  commissioners  of  the  public  revenue  upon  all 
ships  and  vessels  engaged  in  commerce  with  foreign 
ports;  and,  with  certain  exceptions,  on  all  craft  em¬ 
ployed  in  tiie  coasting-trade.  These  duties  are  deinanda- 
ble  for  payment  before  discharge-permits  and  clearance- 
papers  will  be  granted  by  the  custom-house  authorities. 
Foreign  war-vessels,  ships  putting  into  a  port  in  dis¬ 
tress,  private  yachts,  &c.,  are  exempted  iroin  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  T.  D. 

Tooele',  in  Utah  Territory,  a  W.  co.,  cap.  Tooele  City ; 
pop.  2,177. 

Tooele  City,  in  Utah  TciTitory,  a  prec.  of  Tooele  co. ; 
pop.  958. 

Tooke,  John  Horne,  (took.)  an  English  philologist,  b. 
in  London,  1736,  became  a  friend  of  the  celebrated  John 
W  ilkes,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  political  agita¬ 
tors  of  his  time,  being  tried  and  acquitted  in  1794  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason.  In  1801  he  entered  Parliament, 
and  D.  in  1812.  His  Diversions  of  Purity  (1786)  is  a  work 
which  has  been  frequently  reprinted. 

Toolana,  (too'lcim.)  (Camb.)  In  the  East  Indies,  the 
weight  of  10p9o2(5  I^s. 

Toole,  John  Lawrence,  a  popular  English  comedian,  b. 
in  London,  1830,  made  his  debut  on  the  stage  of  that 
city  in  1852,  and  achieved  a  wonderful  success.  In  low 
comedy  he  lias  no  superior  on  the  English  boards,  llis 
style  of  acting  is  marked  by  a  close  fidelity  to  nature  in 
every  character  he  undertakes,  whether  it  be  in  the 
broad  region  of  farce,  or  in  those  higher  parts  in  which 
tears  and  laughter  equally  predominate;  such  as  Caleb 
Plummer  \u  the  dramatized  version  of  Dickens'  “Cricket 
on  the  Hearth,”  or  Joe  Bright  in  “Through  F'ire  and 
Water.”  In  1874-75,  he  played  iu  the  U.  S. 

Tools'borougli,  in  Iowa,  a  vill.  of  Jefferson  twp., 
Louisa  co. ;  pop.  160. 

Toon,  or  C'Biiltagong-VYoo<l,  (chit'tuh-gdng.)  (Bot.) 
A  red  wood  iu  request  for  cabinet-work.  It  is  imported 
from  the  East  Indies. 

Toone’s  Station,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Hardeman 
co. ;  pop.  1,487. 

Tooroo,  ( too-roo '.)  (Bot.)  A  species  of  palm  growing 
in  South  America,  the  branches  of  which  are  extensive¬ 
ly  imported  for  the  manufacture  of  bows,  billiard-cues, 
walking-sticks,  and  the  like. 

Toothed  Gear,  (toothd-jeer.)  ( Mecli .)  A  mechanical 
contrivance  for  transmitting  motion  from  one  part  of 
a  machine  to  another.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  projec¬ 
tions  or  teeth  regularly  arranged  on  straight  cylindri¬ 
cal  or  conical  surfaces  termed  webs.  The  parts  are  so 
arranged  that  the  teeth  of  one  web  act  on  those  of  an¬ 
other.  In  order  that  the  action  may  be  regular,  it  is  in¬ 
dispensably  necessary  that  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth 
should  have  even,  regular  contact,  so  that  at  every  in¬ 
stant  during  the  motion  of  the  parts  some  points  in  the 
teeth  of  one  part  are  in  contact  with  points  in  the  teeth 
of  the  other.  Moreover,  the  teeth  should,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  roll  and  not  slide  upon  one  another.  The  circle 
mid-way  between  the  grooves  and  summits  of  the  teeth 
of  a  toothed  wheel  is  termed  the  pitch  circle.  The  mo¬ 
tion  transmitted  by  the  contact  of  the  teeth  is  the  same 
as  would  be  produced  by  the  rolling  contact  of  the 
pitch  circles.  To  secure  the  above  requirements  the 
curves  which  form  the  outlines  of  the  teeth  are  usually 
parts  of  the  involute  cycloid  or  epicycloid.  The  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  teeth  varies  according  to  the  strain  trans¬ 
mitted.  When  botli  wheels  are  composed  of  the  same 
materials  the  teeth  are  of  the  same  size  in  both.  The 
intervals  are  a  little  larger  than  the  teeth,  so  as  to  al¬ 
low  of  freer  motion.  The  pitch  of  the  teeth  comprises 
the  width  of  the  tooth  and  that  of  the  interval,  and  is 
measured  on  the  primitive  or  pitch  circle.  pur-toothed 
wheels  are  such  as  have  parallel  teeth  lying  on  a  cylin¬ 
drical  surface  or  web.  When  a  pair  of  spur  wheels 
are  iu  gear,  their  axes  are  parallel,  and  the  radii  of 
the  pitch  circles  are  proportional  to  the  number  of 
teeth  in  each.  When  one  is  much  smaller  than  the  other, 
the  smaller  is  termed  a  pinion,  and  the  larger  a  spur 
wheel. 

Top-price.  (Com.)  A  cant  term  used  in  the  English 
grain-trade,  signifying  the  highest  current  market- 
price. 

Torbane  Coal,  (tor'bdn.)  (Min.)  A  valuable  variety 
of  cannel-coal,  mined  at  Torbane,  in  Scotland,  and 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  paraffin,  &c. 

Torch  Lake,  in  Michigan ,  a  twp.  of  Antrim  co. ;  jxrp. 
269. 

Toronto,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Woodson  co. ;  pop.  340. 

Torpe  do,  n.  The  torpedo  question  has  of  late  become 
a  very  large  one,  owing  to  the  active  part  taken  iu  its 
solution  by  all  maritime  nations.  Prussia  and  Russia 
are  at  present  engaged  in  improving  their  torpedo  ser¬ 
vice;  England  lias  brought  submarine  torpedoes,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  coast  defences,  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  ; 
whilst  America  is  perfecting  a  very  complete  and  effi¬ 
cient  system  of  torpedo  boats.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1872,  a  new  torpedo  boat,  which  was  invented  by  Mr. 
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John  L.  Lay,  and  seems  to  be  the  most  formidable  yet 
devised,  was  tested  with  complete  success  before  a  board 
of  army  and  navy  officers  at  Newport,  R.  I.  The  hull 
of  the  craft  is  about  thirty  feet  long  and  three  inches 
wide,  cigar-shaped,  and  formed,  water- and  air-tight,  of 
iron  plates.  It  is  divided  into  three  compartments  ;  one 
tor  motive  power,  another  for  machinery, and  the  third 
for  electrical  apparatus.  The  motive  power  consists  in 
carbonic  acid  gas,  compressed  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
drive  a  pair  of  oscillating  engines  of  eight-horse  power, 
and  thus  operate  the  screw,  for  the  period  of  half  an 
hour,  during  which  time  the  boat  is  designed  to  travel 
some  six  or  eight  miles.  The  machinery  is  controlled 
by  wires  leading  to  a  battery  on  shore,  the  opening  or 
closing  of  the  circuit  or  wire  governing  the  throttle, 
and  the  same  on  the  second  wire  actuating  the  steer¬ 
ing  gear.  The  cable  containing  the  wire  is  paid  out  as 
the  boat  moves,  and  of  course  no  crew  is  required  on 
board.  The  vessel  is  almost  entirely  submerged,  and 
being  painted  green,  is  indistinguishable  at  short 
distances  by  the  unaided  eye.  In  the  magazine  is 
placed  500  Ids.  of  powder  or  nitro-glycerin,  and  in  the 
forward  portion  of  the  vessel  explosive  shells  are  also 
arranged,  to  he  fired  by  an  electric  spark  passing 
through  a  third  wire  in  the  cable.  The  explosion  of 
the  shells  may  he  effected  without  injury  to  the  boat, 
but  that  of  the  magazine  necessarily  causes  her  destruc¬ 
tion.  During  the  experiment  at  Newport,  a  torpedo 
charged  with  ten  pounds  of  powder  was  put  in  position, 
and  then  the  boat  was  started  from  the  shore  of  Goat 
Island.  It  darted  off  like  a  harpooned  whale,  and 
described  a  complete  circuit  of  the  harbor,  going  a  dis¬ 
tance  ot  about  two  miles.  The  operator,  who  remained 
on  shore,  had  perfect  control  of  the  craft,  and  with  his 
electrical  switches  moved  her  to  port  or  starboard  and 
stopped  Herat  will.  Having  demonstrated  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  the  facility  with  which  she  could  be  pro¬ 
pelled  and  guided,  her  course  was  changed  to  the  shore, 
or  the  point  from  which  she  started.  Then  she  was 
again  sent  out  in  the  direction  of  a  large  row-boat, 
which  hail  been  anchored  as  an  imaginary  vessel  of  an 
enemy,  a  short  distance  from  the  island.  The  bow  of 
the  boat,  the  point  where  the  torpedo  was  placed,  was 
directed  against  the  row-boat,  and  instantaneously 
there  followed  the  explosion  of  the  projectile.  The 
water  was  thrown  thirty-five  feet  or  more  into  the  air, 
and  the  timbers  of  the  boat  were  sent  flying  in  all  di¬ 
rections. 

Torrey.  John,  (tdPre,)  an  eminent  American  botanist 
and  chemist,  b.  in  New  York  city  in  1798,  graduated  in  | 
medicine  there  in  1818.  After  holding  from  the  year 
1824  the  professorship  of  Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Min¬ 
eralogy  in  West  Point  Military  Academy,  he  became 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Botany  to  t lie  New  York 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  as  well  as  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  in  Princeton  Coll., 
N.  J.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  Chief  Assayer  in  the 
Government  Assay  Office  at  New  York,  an  office  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  hold.  His  published  writings  comprise:  Flora 
of  Ik •.  Northern  awl  Middle,  States  (1824),  with  a  Comjien- 
dium  (1826);  Oyperaceie  of  North  America  (1836);  Flora 
of  the  State  of  New  York  (2  vols.,  1843-4);  Botanical  Reports 
of  the.  Various  Land-exploring  Expeditions  of  the  United 
States, from  18*22  to  1858;  and  has  latterly  been  engaged, 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  on  the  Flora  of  North 
America.  In  1860  Dr.  T.  presented  to  Columbia  Coll., 
of  which  ho  had  long  been  a  trustee,  his  valuable  her¬ 
barium  and  his  extensive  botanical  library. 

Tortu  gas  Ranclie,  iu  New  Mexico ,  a  village  of 
Dofia  Alla  co. ;  pop.  *298. 

Touraco,  ( too-rdk'o ,)  n.  (Zool.)  The  common  name 
of  Corythaix,  a  genus  of  African  birds,  belonging  to  the 
order  Scansores.  Their  generic  character  may  be  thus 
Stated :  Bill  short,  rather  small,  and  greatly  com¬ 
pressed ;  the  fiontal  feathers  lying  upon  and  conceal¬ 
ing  the  nostrils  ;  culmen  high,  curved  to  the  tip ;  lower 
mandible  narrow, 
both  mandibles  be¬ 
ing  distinctly  notch¬ 
ed  at  the  tip  and 
finely  serrated ; 
w  i  n  g  8  short,  and 
rounded  ;  tail  long, 
broad, and  rounded: 
feet  short  and 
strong;  claws  short, 
thick,  and  much 
compressed.  T  h  e 
prevailing  color  of 
these  elegant  birds 
is  green,  varied  in 
some  species  with 
purple  on  the  wings 
and  tail.  They  are 
natives  of  Africa, 
where  they  perch 
on  the  highest 
branch  e  s  of  the 
forest  trees;  and  feed  principally  on  soft  fruits.  The 
most  delicate  species  is  thought  to  be  Corythaix  ery- 
throlnphus  of  Swainson :  its  crest  is  ted,  erect,  and  com¬ 
pressed  ;  sides  of  the  head,  ears,  and  chin,  and  patch 
round  the  eye  (which  is  large,  red,  and  brilliant)  white ; 
general  plumage  green,  inclining  to  bluish  on  the  body 
and  belly;  quills  rich  purple  violet;  tail  rounded;  bill 
yellow;  feet  grayish-black.  When  the  bird  is  excited 
or  in  action,  the  crest  is  elevated  in  a  compressed  sub- 
conical  shape ;  and  when  thus  erected  it  gives  the  head 
a  helmeted  air. 

Tornlaooi.  ( ldr  v-lafse-i ,)  n.  pi.  ( Bot .)  An  order  of 
uaked-spored  Fungi,  iu  which  the  mycelium  is  very 
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slightly  developed,  if  at  all  apparent,  and  the  whole 
plant  seems  to  consist  of  a  mass  of  variously  constituted 
simple  or  septate  naked  spores,  generally  united  to¬ 
gether  in  chains.  In  the  typical  plants  the  spores  are 
almost  always  of  a  dark  dingy  hue.  The  colored  species 
must  be  carefully  examined  and  compared  with  Oidium 
and  other  genera  which  bear  spores  in  chains.  In  Spori- 
desmium  the  whole  plant  through  various  modifications 
is  reduced  to  single  spores.  The  higher  forms  of  Puc- 
ciniiei,  as  Aregma  and  JCenodochus,  whose  species  are 
confined  to  the  leaves  of  roseworts,  are  sometimes  re¬ 
ferred  here,  but  they  have  little  in  common  except  the 
analogy  presented  by  their  long  many-celled  spores. 
The  most  extraordinary  genus  perhaps  is  Sporosc/t mma, 
which  consists  of  a  central  thread  breaking  up  into 
jointed  spores  contained  in  acommon  tube,  oxactly  after 
the  fashion  of  many  Oscillatorise.  It  is  to  he  observed 
that  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  apparently  no  my¬ 
celium,  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  tissues  of  the 
plant  on  which  the  fungus  grows  will  always  detect  it. 
Indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  no  true  fungus  in  its  perfect 
state  can  be  propagated  without  previous  mycelium. 

Totaro,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Brunswick  co. ;  p.  5,043. 

Touting*,  (tdwt'hig,)  a  word  used  in  England  to  desig¬ 
nate  one  who  solicits  custom  for  the  sale  of  his  wares, 
or  who  is  employed  by  another  to  advertise  his  busi¬ 
ness  advantages :  —  it  is  always  regarded  iu  a  disreputa¬ 
ble  sense. 

Toxotes,  ( (dks-o'teez ,)  or  Archer-fish,  n.  (Zool.)  A 
genus  of  Acanthopterygious  fishes,  belonging  to  Cuvier’s 
sixth  family  of  Squamipcnnes,  distinguished  from  its 
congeners  by 
the  body  being 
short  and  com¬ 
pressed,  the  dor¬ 
sal  fin  situate 
far  back,  the 
snout  short,  the 
lower  jaw  pro¬ 
jecting  beyond 
the  upper;  the 
mouth  iscrowd- 
ed  with  small 
teeth,  and  the 
oporcula  are 
finely  toothed.  The  species  obtains  its  name  from  pro¬ 
jecting  drops  of  water  at  insects  three  or  four  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  which  it  seldom  fails  in  bring¬ 
ing  down. 

To  wan'd  a,  in  Kansas ,  a  twp.  of  Butler  co.;  pop.  597. 

Tow  ell’s.  in  Georgia,  a  (list,  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop.  529. 

Tou  'er  C’ity,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  vill.  of  Porter  twp., 
Schuylkill  co. ;  pop.  358. 

Tow  lice,  ( td-he ,)  «.,  or  Ground  Robin.  (Zool.)  One 
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of  the  most  common  birds  of  the  United  States  (Fig. 
124).  It  is  about  9  inches  long,  has  a  stout  bill,  large 
feet,  long  tail,  and  builds  its  nest  upon  the  grpund. 
(See  main  work.) 

Towle's,  iu  Georgia,  a  district  of  Jones  co. ;  pop. 
927. 

Town,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Sanford  co. ;  pop.  1,078. 
Town,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Clay  co.;  pop.  1,506.  —  A 
dist.  of  Clayton  co. ;  pop.  1.915. — A  dist.  of  Coweta  co. ; 
pop.  2,910. — A  (list  of  Dawson  co. ;  pop.  522. — A  dist.  of 
Hall  co.;  pop.  1.058. — A  dist.  of  Jackson  co .;pop.  988. — 
A  dist.  of  Madison  co.;  pop.  403.  —  A  dist.  of  Murray 
co. ;  pop.  1,168. — A  dist.  of  Pickens  co. ;  pop.  713. 
Town,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Pike  co. ;  pop.  1,809. 
Town,  in  Tennessee ,  a  district  of  Campbell  co ;  pop. 
1,153. — A  dist.  of  Cumberland  co. ;  pop.  574. — A  dist.  of 
Hancock  co. ;  pop.  916. 

Town,  in  Texas .  a  prec.  of  Lampasas  co. ;  pop.  780. 
Tow’ll,  in  West  Virginia,  a  township  of  Raleigh  co.;  pop. 
811. 

Tow  n  Creek,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Elmore  co. ;  pop. 
411. 

Town  Creek,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Giliner  co. ;  pop. 
307. 

Town  Creek,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  township  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  co. ;  pop.  1,780.  —  A  township  of  Edgecombe  co. ;  I 
pop.  1,092. 

Town's,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Towns  co. ;  pop.  C40. 
Towns'encCs,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Pickens  co. ;  pop. 
453. 

Townslieiiri,  Charles,  (tmvn'zcncl,)  an  English  states¬ 
man,  B.  1725,  was  a  younger  son  of  the  3d  Viscount 
Townshend,  and  early  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  orator  of  consummate  ability.  Alter,  as  First 
Lord  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  supporting  the  Stamp 
Act  of  1765,  so  obnoxious  to  the  American  colonies,  he 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  of  JRe 
House  of  Commons  in  Lord  Chatham’s  cabinet  in  1766. 
He  procured  the  passage  of  the  hill  which  imposed  a 
tax  on  tea,  Ac.,  imported  into  the  American  colonies,  | 
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and  which  led  to  their  successful  emancipation  from 
British  rule.  D.  1767. 

Tow  n'sliend,  iu  Vermorit,  a  twp.  of  Windham  co. ; 
pop.  1,171 . 

Tow  ns'ville,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Granville 

co. ;  pop.  2,187. 

Totvnsville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  bor.  of  Crawford  co. ; 

pop.  280. 

Towson.  John  TnoMAS,  (tdw'sn,)  an  English  scientist, 
b.  at  Devonport,  1804,  was  the  first  to  direct  attention 
ot  photographers  to  the  fact  that  the  luminous  and 
chemical  loci  were  not  of  the  same  length,  a  knowledge 
of  which  fact  at  a  later  period  enabled  Dr.  Draper,  of 
New  York,  to  take  the  first  photograph  from  life.  In 
1846  T.  devoted  his  thoughts  to  navigation,  especially 
to  determining  the  quickest  routes  across  the  ocean  to 
distant  countries.  With  this  object  he  constructed  a 
set  of  tables  for  facilitating  the  practice  of  great  circle 
sailing,  and  invented  and  brought  into  practical  opera¬ 
tion  composite  and  windward  great  circle  sailing,  lie 
subsequently  invented  and  constructed  tables  for  the 
reduction  of  ox-meridian  altitudes,  awork  highly  valued 
in  the  mercantile  marine,  and  which,  in  1872,  had  passed 
into  its  10th  edition.  In  1863,  T.  was  instructed  by  the 
English  Board  of  Trade  to  prepare  a  manual  on  the 
deviation  of  the  compass,  which  was  subsequently  pub¬ 
lished  at  government  expense,  under  the  title  of  Prac¬ 
tical  Information  on  the  Deviation  of  the  Compass ;  for 
the  use  of  Masters  and  Moles  of  Iron  Ships.  A  second 
edition  of  this  work  has  6ince  appeared,  and  together 
with  the  author’s  other  works  have  been  translated 
into  foreign  languages,  for  the  benefit  of  mariners  of 
other  nations. 

Tow'-yarn,  (to-yam'.)  (Manuf.)  Tow  spun  into  a  coarse 
variety  of  yarn. 

Ti  •ace,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Magoffin  co. ;  pop.  486. 

Trace  Creek,  iu  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Lewis  co.;  pop. 
241. 

Tra'ey,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Barren  co.  ;  pop.  2,506. 

Trad in^-post.  (trdd'lng.)  (Com.)  In  N.  America,  a 
depot  established  iu  certain  localities,  for  carrying  on 
trade  by  bai  ter  with  trappers  and  Indians. 

Tradncianisin,  (trah-du'shdn-izm.)  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.) 
One  of  the  theories  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  explain¬ 
ing  the  production  of  the  soul  in  the  procreation  of  the 
human  species.  The  theory  known  as  Traducianism  is 
ascribed  to  Tertullian  as  its  first  author;  and  is  elabo¬ 
rately  explained  and  defended  by  him  iu  his  book  On 
the  Sotd,  written  after  he  had  lapsed  into  Montanist 
heresy.  In  opposition  to  others  who  had  held  the 
theory  of  the  pre  existence  of  souls,  of  which  pre-ex¬ 
isting  souls  one  is  divinely  infused,  or,  by  some  natural 
affinity,  is  attracted  into  each  foetus  so  soon  as  it  has 
been  formed  by  generation  in  the  procreation  of 
man,  Tertullian  taught  that  souls  are  propagated  by 
souls  as  bodies  by  bodies,  and  by  the  same  or  a  simul¬ 
taneous  process.  Iu  another  place  be  describes  this 
origin  of  soul  from  soul  as  generation,  and  even  of  a 
class  analogous  to  corporeal  generation;  and  this  more 
gross  and  material  exposition  of  the  theory  of  Tradu- 
cianism  is  sometimes  called  Generation isin ,  which,  how¬ 
ever.  is  commonly  looked  upon  as  a  totally  distinct 
theory.  A  third  hypothesis  as  to  the  origin  of  the  soul 
suggested  that,  in  the  propagation  of  the  human  species, 
whenever  a  human  body  is  formed  by  generation,  the 
soul  which  is  to  animate  that  body  is  created,  and  by 
divine  power  infused  into  it.  This  theory  is  called 
Creationism.  The  discussion  of  these  theories  in  the 
4th  century  was  much  promoted  by  the  controversies 
on  Manichadsm. 

Trngopan,  ( trdg'o-pc.n ,)  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  bird9 
of  t lie  family  Phasianidte,  having  the  head  crested,  but 
naked  on  the  cheeks  and  around  the  ejes;  a  horn-like 
caruncle  projecting  backwards  from  behind  each  eye  ;  • 
and  a  loose  wattle,  capable  of  being  inflated,  hanging 
beneath  the  bill.  The  tarsi  are  armed  with  a  blunt 
spur  in  the  male,  unarmed  in  the  female.  The  species 
are  few,  and  are  natives  of  Asia.  They  are  birds  of 
beautiful  plumage, somewhat  resembling  pheasants,  but- 
of  more  bulky  form,  ami  with  rounded  tails  of  moderate 
length.  The  first  known  species,  T.  satyrus ,  has  been 
called  the  Horned  Jheasant.  It  inhabits  the  higher 
parts  of  the  Himalaya,  Thibet,  and  some  ot  the  mouu- 
tainous  provinces  of  China.  The  tragopans  seem  par¬ 
ticularly  deserving  of  attention,  as  capable  of  accli¬ 
matization,  and  probably  of  domestication. 

T-rail.  (Mach.)  A  bar  of  railroad  iron,  the  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  which  is  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T- 

Trail  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Harrison  co. ;  pop. 
1,085. 

Trail  Iii<lg;c,  in  Florida,  a  precinct  of  Clay  co. ;  pop. 
•200. 

Train  pas,  in  New  Mexico ,  a  village  of  Taos  co. ;  pop. 
3*23. 

Traiicfiiillo,  ( trdn-Jcel'lo ,)  in  Geoigia,  a  dist.  of  Jones 
co. ;  pop.  711. 

Transit,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Sibley  co. ;  pop.  424. 

Transit  Eye-piece.  (Ast.)  A  transit  eye- piece 
consists  of  a  positive  eye  piece,  having  a  system  of  cross 
wires  in*  its  focus,  one  being  horizontal,  and  five  or  seven 
vertical,  the  point  of  intersection  between  the  horizon¬ 
tal  and  the  central  vertical  wire  being  in  the  axis  of  the 
telescope.  By  adjusting  the  eye-piece,  so  that  the  ap¬ 
parent  motion  of  a  star  causes  the  latter  to  travel  along 
the  horizontal  wire,  and  recording  the  time  it  passes 
over  each  of  the  vertical  wires,  the  exact  moment  that 
it  crossed  the  axis  of  the  instrument  can  be  accurately 
calculated. 

Transition  Tint,  (trdn-sisJTun.)  (Phys.)  A  peculiar 
tint  produced  when  a  plate  of  quartz  3*75  mm.  thick  is 
viewed  in  the  polariscope.  The  color  is  a  pale  purple, 


Fig.  123.  —  toxotes  jaculator. 
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and  it  changes  very  rapidly  to  red  or  violet,  according 
as  the  analyzer  is  turned  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is 
frequently  made  use  of  in  measuring  the  angle  of  rota¬ 
tion  in  liquids  which  polarize  circularly. 

Tran  sitvil&e,  in  Indiana,  a  vill.  of  Washington  twp., 
Tippecanoe  co. ;  pop.  205. 

Transmissibirity  of  For'ces.  (Pliys.)  A  prin¬ 
ciple  in  mechanics,  which  states  that  a  force  may  be 
applied  at  any  point  in  the  line  ot  its  direction,  pro¬ 
vided  this  point  be  connected  with  the  first  point  of  ap¬ 
plication  by  a  rigid  and  inexteusible  straight  line.  For 
example,  if  a  weight  be  attached  by  a  cord  to  a  spring- 
balance,  the  effect  will  be  the  same  at  whatever  point 
in  the  cord  the  weight  is  tied.  Similarly,  a  force  may 
be  applied  to  a  body,  either  directly  or  by  interposition 
of  a  rigid  rod;  and,  supposing  the  rod  to  be  supported 
independently,  the  result  will  be  the  same.  Again,  if 
equal  forces  are  supposed  to  be  acting  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions  at  the  extremities  of  a  string,  the  string  will  be 
in  equilibrium,  and  if  we  take  any  point  in  the  string, 
not  an  extremity,  and  transfer  one  of  the  forces  to  it, 
the  forces  will  be  still  in  equilibrium.  Ilencc  we  may 
cousider  the  force  applied  at  one  end  to  be  transmitted 
through  the  string,  and  we  may  suppose  two  opposite 
forces  at  any  point  equal  to  the  forces  at  the  extremities. 
Either  of  tliese  is  termed  the  tension  of  the  string.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  string  to  pass  round  a  smooth  peg,  ring,  or 
surface,  in  this  case  also  the  tension  of  the  string  is  the 
same  at  every  point. 

Transylva'nia,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  S.W.  co.,  cap. 
Breward  ;  pop.  3,566. 

Trant/Biam'S,  in  Tennessee,  a  diet,  of  Lincoln  co. ;  pop. 

844. 

Trap  Hi 31.  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Wilkes  co. ; 
pop.  972. 

Trap  Hill,  in  West  Virginia,  &  twp.  of  Raleigh  co. ; 
pop.  499. 

Trap'pe,  in  Maryland ,  adist.  of  Wicomico  co. ;  p.  1,288. 

Ti  •ass,  ( tras .)  (Min.)  A  variety  of  hydraulic  cement. 

Traveller's  Rest,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Coosa  co. ; 
pop.  836. 

Traveller's  Rest,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Owsley 
co. ;  pop.  1,432. 

Tray  wick's,  iu  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Russell  co. ;  pop. 
1,280. 

Treasure,  ( trczh'ur ,)  in  Nevada ,  a  twp.  of  White  Pine 
co. ;  pop.  1,920. 

Treasury  Notes,  (trczh'ur-e.)  (Finance.)  Bills  of 
various  denominations  issued  for  circulation  from  the 
Treasury  Department  by  special  authority  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  considered  as  a  legal  tender  iu  payment 
of  all  import-duties,  <fcc. 

Tre  go,  in  Kansas,  an  E.  central  co.,  cap.  Grin nell ;  pop. 
166. 

Trematoids,  (trem'a-toidz,)  Trematoda,  or  Trematode 
Worms,  «.  pi.  [From  Gr.  trema,  a  hole.J  (ZoiJl.)  A 
group  of  semi-parasitic  worms  included  in  the  order 
Nematoids,  but  which,  according  to  Dr.  Cobbold’s  sys¬ 
tem,  constitute  the  second  order  of  the  sub-class  Sterel- 
minthat ,  of  the  class  Helmintha.  This  order,  as  the 
Greek  word  Trematodes  indicates,  is  characterized  by 
the  possession  of  certain  pores  or  openings.  All  the 
animals  included  in  it  have  soft,  roundish,  or  flat  bodies, 
and  their  visceral  organs  are  lodged  in  the  parenchyma 
of  the  body.  They  have  a  mouth  and  intestine,  which 
usually  soon  bifurcates,  the  two  primary  digestive  tubes 
usually  running  parallel  to  one  another,  until  they 
reach  the  caudal  extremity,  giving  off  in  their  course 
branches,  which,  like  themselves,  terminate  in  blind 
sacs.  Most  of  the  T.  are  hermaphrodites.  They  seldom 
attain  to  a  large  size,  but  are  usually  visible  to  the 
naked  eye;  the  Largest  species  vary  from  one  to  five 
inches  in  length,  while  the  smaller  tonus  scarcely  ex¬ 
ceed  the  y^jjjth  of  an  inch  at  their  longest  diameter. 
The  Trematoda,  or  flukes,  as  they  are  popularly  called, 
from  their  resemblance  in  form  to  small  flukes  or  floun¬ 
ders,  are  not  parasite  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
existence;  “For  while  passing  through  the  cycle  of 
their  life-development,  they  frequently  change  their 
residence,  at  times  inhabiting  either  open  waters,  or  the 
dewy  moisture  of  low  pasture-grounds.  They  perform 
active  and  passive  migrations  from  parasitic  to  nou- 
parasitic  abodes ;  and  during  their  larval  wanderings 
in  search  of  a  final  resting-place  which  should  prove 
suitable  to  their  adult  condition,  they  provisionally  oc¬ 
cupy  the  bodies  of  different  kinds  of  iuvertebrata.” — 
Cobbold’s  Entozoa,  1864,  p.  15.  In  his  Synopsis  of  the 
Distomidie  (published  in  1861),  Dr.  Cobbold  recognizes 
344  species  of  flukes,  of  which  126  belong  to  fishes,  47 
to  reptiles,  108  to  birds,  58  to  mammals,  and  5  to  the 
invertebrata.  He  now  believes  that,  at  the  very  lowest 
possible  estimate,  we  must  assume  the  order  to  contain 
400  species,  which  may  be  divided  into  the  five  families 
of  Monostomidie ,  Distomidie,  Tristomidae,  Poly  slum  idle, 
and  Gyrodactyhe —  names  which  are  based,  except  in 
the  last  case,  on  the  number  of  their  pores  or  oval 
suckers.  Van  Beueden  arranges  these  families  into  (a) 
Monogenea,  and  (6)  Digenra,  the  development  in  the 
former  being  simple,  while  in  the  latter  there  is  an  al¬ 
ternation  of  generation,  the  nurses  and  larva*  living 
chiefly  in  molluscs,  while  the  adult  animals  chiefly  live 
in  the  bodies  of  vertebrate  animals.  The  Monostomidie 
and  Distomidie  belong  to  the  latter,  and  the  others  to 
the  former  group.  The  family  of  Distomidie  embraces 
the  principal  and  best-known  genera  of  the  order  lYe- 
matoda ,  and  its  members  are  at  once  recognized  by  the 
presence  of  two  pores  or  suckers;  one,  the  anterior, 
being  connected  with  the  mouth  ;  and  the  other,  termed 
the  acetabulum,  being  usually  placed  on  the  ventral 
surface,  in  the  middle  lines. 
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Tremellini,  (trcm-£l-le'ne,)  n.  pi.  (Dot.)  An  order  of 
liymenomycetous  Fungi ,  distinguished  by  their  gela¬ 
tinous  texture,  their  hymenium,  in  the  more  typical 
forms,  covering  the  whole  surface  without  any  definite 
upper  or  under  side,  the  sporop bores,  which  are  often 
lobed  or  quadripartite,  not  being  packed  into  a  regular 
hymenium,  but  placed  at  very  different  heights, ami  the 
spicules  being  much  elongated.  The  spores,  moreover, 
which  are  either  simple  or  septate,  produce  occasionally 
little  offsets  at  the  sides,  which  may  either  be  secondary 
spores  or  spermatia.  If  secondary  spores,  the  primary 
must  be  considered  as  protospores,  analogous  to  those 
of  Puccinixi.  This  opinion  is,  however,  at  present 
merely  theoretical.  Tremellini  occasionally  contain  a 
nucleus  which  is  not  gelatinous,  and  which  has  some¬ 
times  a  cretaceous  texture.  The  species  occur  almost 
exclusively  on  decayed  wood,  either  naked  or  bursting 
through  the  bark.  Two  species  only  have  at  present  been 
described  with  a  terrestrial  habit.  When  dry,  many  of 
the  species  shrink  up  very  much,  but  they  recover  their 
original  condition  perfectly  when  moistened.  Himeola 
Inis  several  representatives  in  tropical  climates  besides 
the  common  Jew’s  Ear.  which  seems  universally  dis¬ 
tributed,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  order  is  peculiar  to 
temperate  climes  of  either  hemisphere. 

Treuiont,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Buchanan  co. ;  pop. 
1,106. 

Tremont,  in  New  York,  a  vill.  of  West  Farms  twp , 
Westchester  co. ;  pop.  2,025. 

Tr<kncli,  William  Stewart,  an  Irish  agriculturist  and 
author,  b.  at  Portarlington,  1808,  published  in  1869 
Realities  of  Irish  Life,  a  work  which  passed  through 
five  editions  in  the  first  year  of  its  appearance.  Iu  1871 
he  brought  out  Jerne,  a  novel  which  reached  a  second 
edition  in  one  mouth  from  publication. 

Treni*h,  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Adams  co.  ;  pop.  824. 

Trend,  [trend,)  a  term  which,  among  English  wool- 
combers  and  brokers,  signifies  wool  in  a  clean  and  mer¬ 
chantable  condition. 

Trent,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Lenoir  co. ;  pop.  761. 

Trent  Stintfl.  (Geol.)  A  sand  composed  of  infusorial 
animalcules,  found  iu  the  English  river  Trent,  and  in 
extensive  use  as  a  cheap  kind  of  polishing-powder  or 
emery. 

Tres'cott,  in  Maine,  a  twp.  of  Washington  co.;  p.  603. 

Tres  Palacios,  (traz  pah-1  ah' the-dz,)  in  Texas,  a  vill. 
of  Matagorda  co. ;  pop.  226. 

Trez'evaut,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Carroll  co. ;  pop. 
2,128. 

Tri'ufl,  n.  ( Chem .)  Until  recently,  the  terms  equivalent 
number  and  atomic  weight  were  generally  regarded  by 
chemists  as  synonymous.  Many  recent  writers  have, 
however,  shown  that  there  is  an  essential  difference 
between  them;  and  this  difference  is  fully  recognized 
by  Professor  Miller,  who,  in  his  Chemical  Physics,  thus 
defines  it:  “The  equivalent  or  combining  proportion  is 
an  experimental  constant  which  is  independent  of 
theoretical  considerations;  but  the  relative  atomic 
weight  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  inference,  and  may 
be  a  number,  often  a  multiple  of  the  equivalent,  and 
selected  by  the  chemist  from  theoretical  considerations, 
which,  being  based  partly  upon  the  law  of  gaseous 
volumes,  partly  on  chemical  grounds,  partly  on  the 
phenomena  of  specific  heat,  seem  to  require  that  the 
atomic  weights  of  a  large  number  of  the  elements,  if 
compared  with  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen,  should 
be  double  of  those  commonly  given.”  Most  chemists 
of  the  modern  school  now  agree  in  arranging  the  ele¬ 
mentary  bodies  in  four  groups,  namely:  1.  Monad  or 
Uniequivalent  Elements  (or  Monads ),  one  atom  of  which 
in  combination  is  equivalent  to  Hj,  or  one  atom  of 
hydrogen.  In  these,  the  atomic  and  equivalent  num¬ 
bers  are  identical.  They  are  twelve  in  number,  and 
include  hydrogen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  silver,  &c. 
2.  Dyad  or  Biequivalent  Elements  (or  Dyads),  each 
atom  of  which,  in  combining  with  other  bodies,  is 
equivalent  to  Il2,  or  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Iu  these, 
the  atomic  number  is  double  the  equivalent  number. 
This  group  embraces  twenty-five  elements,  including 
oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  iron,  zinc,  &c.  3.  Triad 

or  Ter  equivalent  Elements  (or  Triads),  each  atom  of 
which,  iu  combining  with  other  bodies,  is  equivalent 
to  Il3,  or  three  atoms  of  hydrogen.  In  this  group, 
which  embraces  nine  elements,  including  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  Ac.,  the  atomic  and  equivalent 
numbers  are  regarded  as  identical,  except  in  the  case 
of  aluminium  and  rhodium,  when  the  atomic  number  is 
doubled.  4.  Tetrad  or  Quudrequivalent  Elements  (Te¬ 
trads),  each  of  which,  in  combining  with  other  bodies, 
represents  II4,  or  four  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Their  atomic 
number  is  double  the  equivalent  number.  They  are 
eight  in  number,  including  carbon,  silicon,  tin,  Ac. 
This  arrangement  of  the  chemical  elements,  which  has 
been  adopted  in  several  recent  text-books,  lias  led  to  the 
insertion  of  what  are  termed  dashed  symbols,  in  which 
the  number  of  dashes  which  are  attached  to  the  symbol 
for  the  atom  of  an  element  indicates  its  equivalent  or 
interchangeable  value  for  hydrogen.  Thus,  Ag  is 
marked  with  single  dash,  to  show  that  silver  is  a  monad, 
or,  iu  .other  words,  that  the  atom  of  silver  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  so  as  to  combine  with 
an  atom  of  chlorine,  the  resulting  compound  being  Ag' 
Cl  (chloride  of  silver);  Cu  is  marked  with  two,  Bi  with 
three,  and  Si  with  four  dashes,  to  indicate  that  they  are 
dyads,  triads,  and  tetrads  respectively,  or  that  the  atoms 
of  copper,  bismuth,  and  silicon  may  be  substituted  for 
two,  three,  and  four  atoms  respectively  of  hydrogen,  so 
as  to  combine  with  two,  three,  and  four  atoms  of 
chlorine,  forming  Cu"  Cl«  (chloride  of  copper),  Bi'"  Cl8 
(ch  loride  of  bism  uth),  and  Si""  Cl4,  or  Si(iv)  Cl4  (chloride 
of  silicon). 
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Triadcl'pliiA,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Logan  co.; 
pop.  841. 

Triit/im,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Madison  co. ;  pop.  2,540. 

Trice's,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop .  709. 

TricliO£fkstres.  (trlk-o-gds'turz,)  n.  pi  (Bol.)  An 
order  of  gasteromycetous  Fungi,  comprising  those 
genera  which  have  in  an  early  stage  a  sinuous  compli¬ 
cated  crumb-like  hymenium,  enclosed  in  a  common  pe- 
ridium  consisting  of  one  or  more  distinct  coats,  and  at 
maturity  breaking  up  into  a  dusty  mass  of  spores  mixed 
with  threads.  It  is  closely  connected  with  Podaxinei 
through  the  genus  Polyplocinm,  which  is  equally  dusty 
when  mature,  though  retaining  traces  of  the  walls  of 
the  hymenium.  The  most  familiar  instances  are  the 
common  puff-balls,  which  are  found  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world.  Batarrea  is  connected  with  the 
phalloid  fungi  by  its  gelatinous  volva.  The  species 
love  open  exposed  situations,  though  a  few  are  always 
found  in  the  shade.  One  or  two  are  esculent. 

TricliOMtoinci,  (lriko-sto'me-i,)n.pl.  (But.)  An  order 
of  acrocarpous  mosses  distinguished  by  a  peristome 
with  thirty  thread -shaped  teeth,  frequently  disposed  in 
pairs,  and  sometimes  spirally  twisted.  It  abounds  in 
species  which  are  principally  European,  and  some  of 
which  ascend  to  very  high  latitudes,  the  only  three 
mosses  in  Lat  64°  57'  8.  belonging  to  this  order.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  when  the  teeth  are  spiral,  the 
cells  of  the  lid  which  immediately  covers  them  follow 
the  same  arrangement.  The  typical  genus  Trichoatomum , 
of  which  we  have  nine  species,  differs  Irom  Tortula  only 
in  the  straight  teeth ;  and  even  this  character  fails  iu 
Trichostomum  riyidulum ,  which  is  perhaps  our  most 
commou  species.  T.  glaucescens,  a  very  rare  plant,  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  glaucous  hue,  which  depends  upon 
some  extraneous  substance  whose  nature  has  not  at 
present  been  ascertained.  A  similar  appearance  occurs 
also  in  Bartramia. 

Trick  inn,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  M  bitefield  co. ;  p  788. 

Tricktmi's,  iu  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Carroll  co. ;  jwp.331. 

Tricol,  (tre’kol.)  (Manuf.)  A  cotton,  woollen,  or  silk 
stuff,  w  oven  after  the  manner  of  knitted  stockings. 

Trig!  i<l:r,  (trig'le-de,)  n.pl.  (ZoiJl.)  The  Mailed  Cheek 
family,  embracing  acantbopterygious  fishes  w  hich  have 
the  head  variously  mailed.  The  Red  Gurnard,  Tngla 
cuculus ,  of  the  Atlantic,  is  about  20  inches  long.  It  has 
a  nearly  square  head,  and  dense  teeth  in  the  jaws  and 
before  the  vomer. 

Trigonometry,  v.  (Math.)  Trigonometry,  within 
the  limits  of  its  earlier  definition,  is  geometrical;  its 
advance  beyond  tliese  limits  is  due  to  the  introduction 
of  purely  algebraic  methods.  The  quantities  with 
which  geometrical  trigonometry  has  to  deal  are  certain 
liues  definitely  placed  with  respect  to  an  angle,  and 
consequently  varying  with  it.  These  lines,  generally 
denominated  trigonometrical  functions  of  the  angle,  are 
the  sine,  cosine,  tangent,  cotangent,  secant,  and  co¬ 
secant  ;  and  are  represented  in  the  accompanying  figure. 
The  angle  B  A  C  is  placed  at  the  centre  ol  a  circle,  called 
the  circle  of  reference;  its  sine,  CD,  is  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  let  fall  from  the  extremity  of  one  radius  upon  the 
other;  the  cosine,  D  A,  is  that  part  of  the  radius  between 
the  foot  of  the  siue  aud  the  centre;  the  tangent,  B  E,  is 
drawn  at  right  angles  to  oue  radius  to  meet  the  other 
produced;  the  secant,  A  E,  is  the  radius  produced  to 
meet  the  extremity  of  the  taugent ;  the  cotangent,  F  G, 
is  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  a  radius  at  right  angles 
to  one  of  the  former,  to  meet  the  other  produced ;  aud 
the  cosecant,  A  G,  is  the  radius  produced  to  meet  the 
extremity  of  the  cotangent.  Other  functions,  as  the 
versed  sine,  D  B,  which  is  the  distance  from  B  to  the  foot 


Fig.  125. 

of  the  sine,  and  its  counterpart,  the  coversed  sine,  F  H, 
have  beeu  occasionally  introduced  and  defined,  but  they 
are  of  no  practical  use.  E  A  F,  the  angle  w  hich  must 
be  added  to  B  A  C  to  make  up  a  right  angle,  is  called  the 
complement  of  B  A  C  ;  and  C  A  L,  the  defect  of  B  A  C  from 
two  right  angles,  is  called  its  supplement ;  and  by  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  figure,  we  can  see  at  once  that  the  sine  of 
B  A  C,  C  D,  is  equal  to  A  II,  the  cosine  of  its  complement ; 
that  the  cosine  of  B  A  C.  A  D.  is  equal  to  C  II,  the  sine  of 
its  complement;  and  that  generally  any  function  of  an 
angle  is  the  co-function  of  its  complement,  and  vice  versa; 
also,  that  C  D,  the  sine  of  C  A  B,  is  also  the  sine  of  its  sup¬ 
plement;  A  D,  the  cosine  of  C  A  B.  is  the  cosine  of  its 
supplement ;  and  that  generally  the  function  of  an  an¬ 
gle  is  the  function  of  its  supplement.  If  a  right  angle 
be  added  to  BAG,  then  we  have  the  triangles  ADC, 
ABE,  shifted  so  as  to  be  situated  in  the  same  relative 
position  to  A  F  as  they  now  are  to  A  B,  and  each  line  is 
consequently  at  right  angles  to  its  former  position; 
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hence  the  sine  of  B  A  C  is  the  cosine  of  (90°  +  B  A  C), 
ami  similarly  of  the  others.  By  an  extension  of  this 
process  of  investigation,  we  arrive  at  the  general  con¬ 
clusions,  that  if  an  angle  be  added  to  or  taken  from  one 
or  an  odd  number  of  right  angles ,  the  function  of  the,  origi¬ 
nal  angle  is  the  co-function  of  the  one  so  derived:  and  that 
if  an  angle  be  added  to  or  taken  from  an  even  number 
of  right  angles ,  the  functions  of  the  original  angle  are  the 
functions  of  the  derived  one.  But  since  a  function  of  an 
angle  is  the  same  function  of  its  supplement,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  function  would  not  enable  us  to  determine 
to  which  of  the  two  angles  it  belonged,  unless  we  pos¬ 
sessed  some  knowledge  of  more  than  the  mere  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  function.  This  desideratum  is  supplied  in 
the  following  manner:  B  is  taken  as  the  zero-point  of 
reckoning,  the  radius  B  A,  which  is  thus  supposed  to  be 
fixed,  is  one  of  the  bounding  lines  of  every  angle,  the 
other  side  being  supposed  to  move  in  the  direction 
BF  L,  as  the  angle  increases.  Let  the  radius  AC  be 
supposed  to  sweep  round  the  circle  in  a  left-hand  direc¬ 
tion  (viz.,  towards  F),  then,  as  it  approaches  F,  the  sine 
C  D  increases,  till,  on  reaching  F,  the  sine  coincides 
with  the  radius;  passing  F,  aud  moving  towards  L,  the 
6ino  diminishes,  till,  on  reaching  L,  it  becomes  zero. 
Continuing  its  progress  round  the  circle,  the  angle 
B  AC  becomes  re-entrant  (viz.,  greater  than  two  right 
angles);  and  its  sine  again  increases,  becoming  equal 
to  the  radius  at  M,  aud  diminishing  in  the  fourth  quad¬ 
rant  till  it  becomes  zero  at  B.  While  the  angle  in¬ 
creased  from  B  to  L,  the  sine  was  drawn  downwards ; 
for  the  other  half  of  the  revolution,  it  was  drawn  up¬ 
wards ;  hence,  in  the  first  and  second  quadrants,  the 
sine  is  said  to  he  positive,  and  in  the  third  aud  fourth, 
negative,  the  position  of  a  function  in  the  first  quadrant 
being  adopted  as  the  standard.  The  reason  why  the 
circle  and  its  radius  are  employed  in  the  definition 
of  the  functions  is,  that  we  may  obtain  some  invariable 
standard  by  which  to  estimate  them,  for  while,  as  the 
angle  increases  from  0°  to  360°,  its  functions  are  in  a 
state  of  constant  change,  their  standard  of  reference, 
the  radius,  remains  the  same.  Algebraic  trigonometry 
is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  analysis,  but 
is  too  extensive  and  varied  to  be  even  sketched  hero; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  it  the  trigonometrical  functions 
are  not  considered  as  geometrical  magnitudes,  hut  as 
numerical  quantities  having  certain  relations  to  each 
other,  and  that  the  circle  as  well  as  the  angular  func¬ 
tions  are  treated  as  multiples  or  submultiples  of  the 
radius.  Many  important  results,  such  as  the  approxi¬ 
mate  estimation  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  the 
completion  of  the  solution  of  cubic  equations,  Ac.,  have 
been  obtained  by  its  means  ;  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  its  modes  and  results  is  absolutely  necessary  to  au 
acquaintance  with  higher  mathematics.  Spherical  trigo¬ 
nometry  is  plane  trigonometry  applied  to  the  spherical 
triangles. 

'Trim  b«*lle,  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Pierce  co. ;  p.  633. 

Ts*iiu'bie‘s,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Rutherford  co. ; 
pop.  910. 

Trliuclhy  laniiuc,  ( tre-mcth'il-a-min ,)  n.  ( Chem .)  A 
very  remarkable  organic  base,  with  an  extremely  pow¬ 
erful  aud  disagreeably  fishy  odor.  It  is  Obtained  as  a 
colorless  gas,  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  having  a 
stroug  alkaline  reaction.  With  acids,  it  readily  forms 
soluble  salts.  It  occurs  in  large  quantity  in  the  pickle 
in  which  herrings  (especially  tlveir  roes)  have  been  ly¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  spirit  in  which  old  anatomical  prepara¬ 
tions  have  been  long  suspended  ;  and  (strange  as  it  may 
appear)  it  imparts  to  the  leaves  of  Chenopodiutn  olidum 
their  atrocious  odor,  and  to  the  flowers  of  Cfratwgus  oxy- 
acantha  (the  common  hawthorn),  their  agreeable  fra¬ 
grance.  It  is  obtained  by  distillation  from  ergot  of  rye, 
from  guano,  the  juice  of  the  leaves  of  red  beet-root,  and 
from  putrid  yeast,  aud  has  been  detected  in  small 
quantity  in  human  urine  and  in  the  blood  of  the  calf. 
It  may  be  formed  artificially  by  the  action  of  iodide  of 
methyl  on  dimetbylamine  ;  but  the  source  from  which 
it  may  most  readily  be  derived  is  lierring-briue.  Form. 
CgllgN,  or  0C2II3.N. 

Trinidad',  in  Colorado,  a  town  of  Las  Animas  co. ; 
pop.  (1878),  est.,  2,000. 

Trin'ity,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Randolph  co. ; 
pop.  1,471. 

Trinity  Cen'tre,  in  California,  a  village  of  Indian 
Creek  twp..  Trinity  co. ;  pop.  100. 

Trin  ity  House.  {Eng.  Pol.)  A  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  appointed  by  the  English  government  to  take 
charge  and  supervision  of  all  lighthouses,  beacons, 
buoys,  pilot-services,  Ac.,  throughout  the  British  coast 
jurisdiction. 

Tri'on  JFac'tory,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Chattooga  co. ; 
pop.  1,280. 

Tripr  <le  Koclie,  {treep  da  rok',)n.  [Fr.,  Rock  Tripe.] 
( Bot, .)  A  name  given,  in  consequence  of  the  blistered 
tli&llus,  to  several  species  of  lichens  belonging  to  Gyro- 
phora  and  UmbUicaria ,  but  especially  to  the  latter, 
which  alford  a  coarse  food,  whose  nutritive  qualities 
are,  however,  much  impaired  by  the  presence  of  a  bitter 
principle  which  is  apt  to  cause  serious  diarrhoea.  Bad, 
however, as  it  is,  it  has  proved  of  the  most  material  ser¬ 
vice  to  some  Arctic  voyagers,  especially  to  the  expedi¬ 
tions  under  the  lamented  Sir  John  Franklin,  though 
from  constitutional  peculiarities  it  is  not  available  to 
all.  In  no  case,  however,  did  it  completely  appease  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  probably  from  its  not  containing  in 
the  proper  proportions  all  the  constituents  necessary  to 
compose  a  truly  nutritious  article  of  food.  Some  of 
these  lichens,  of  large  size,  have  been  found  on  the 
northernmost  Arctic  land  which  lias  yet  been  explored. 

Vrist ram,  (Sir,)  ( tris'trdni .)  {Lit.)  The  adventures 
and  exploits  of  this  hero  of  a  British  legend  of  unknown 
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antiquity,  have  formed  tin;  subject  of  numerous  adapta¬ 
tions  by  poet-antiquaries  of  modern  Europe,  foremost 
of  them  being  the  well-known  ballad  of  Sir  Tristram,  in 
heroic  metre,  published  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  sup¬ 
posed  to  l>e  the  composition  of  a  Scottish  poet  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Thomas  the  Rhymer.  The  scene  of  the 
principal  events  narrated  in  the  legend  is  laid  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  the  hero  being  nephew  and  heir  to  Mark,  king  of 
that  couutry.  After  having  been  sorely  wounded  in  a 
duel,  Sir  Tristram  is  nursed  until  convalescence  by 
Ysolt,  au  Irish  princess,  and, on  his  return  to  the  court 
of  his  uncle,  he  gives  the  latter  a  glowing  account  of 
that  lady’s  beauty.  The  king  thereupon  sends  his 
nephew  to  Dublin  to  demand  her  hand  in  marriage  to 
himself,  and,  his  ambassadors  being  successful  in  their 
mission,  the  princess  is  escorted  by  Sir  Tristram  to  the 
court  of  her  betrothed  husband,  his  uncle  the  king. 
On  the  voyage  thither,  however,  the  pair  partake  by 
accident  of  a  love-draught  intended  for  the  king,  and 
thereby  indulging  a  mutual  passion,  they  commence  a 
guilty  intrigue.  They  arrive,  and  Ysolt  becomes  queen, 
yet  still  pursues  the  amour  with  her  lover  for  years, 
and  without  arousing  the  suspicions  of  her  spouse.  At 
length,  however,  the  fact  comes  to  the  king’s  ears,  and, 
banished  from  court,  Sir  Tristram  retires  to  Wales, 
where  he  has  many  warlike  adventures.  After  a  while 
he  becomes  reconciled  with  his  uncle,  and  returns  to 
Cornwall,  where  the  old  intrigue  is  renewed  afresh.  A 
second  time  bauislied  on  that  account,  our  hero  travels 
abroad  in  Spain  and  Bretagne,  in  which  last-named 
country  he  marries  the  duke’s  daughter,  also  named 
Ysolt,  but  for  distinction's  sake  styled  Ysolt  with  the 
White  Haml.  After  performing  many  heroic  deeds. 
Sir  Tristram  repairs  once  more  to  Cornwall,  and  again 
prosecutes  his  original  amour.  lie  then  returns  to 
Bretagne,  is  there  sorely  wounded  in  battle,  and  can 
only  bo  restored  to  health  by  the  sight  of  his  first  love, 
Ysolt.  Accordingly  a  messenger  is  sent  to  that  queen 
to  inform  her  of  her  Tristram  s  plight,  and  in  case  she 
accompanies  the  envoy  back,  the  latter  is  directed  to 
hoist  a  wThite  sail  as  he  approaches  the  coast  of  Bre¬ 
tagne  ;  otherwise,  a  black  one.  The  Cornish  queen  sets 
sail  with  her  lovers  messenger,  and  is  nearing  the 
French  coast  when  her  rival,  the  white-handed  Ysolt, 
fired  with  jealousy,  informs  her  sick  husband  that  the 
vessel  approaching  carries  a  black  sail.  Upon  this,  Sir 
Tristram  dies  iu  a  paroxysm  of  grief  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  upon  his  corpse  falls  the  new  ly-arrived  queen 
to  die  beside  him.  The  king  of  Cornwall,  after  at 
length  hearing  of  the  episode  of  the  love-draught, 
causes  the  devoted  pair  to  be  buried  together  in  one 
grave,  planting  over  Ysolt  a  rose-tree  and  over  Sir  Tris¬ 
tram  a  vine,  —  plants  which  grew  up  together  as  one 
in  inseparable  association,  becoming  thus  emblematic 
of  the  two  fond  hearts  death  bad  united  for  ever. 

Triune',  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Williamson  co. ;  pop. 
1,054. 

Triz'zlesbu rgf,  in  Maryland,  a  vill.  of  Uniontown 
dist.,  Carroll  co. ;  pop.  161. 

Troeliu,  Louis  Jules,  ( tro-shoo ',)  a  French  general  and 
statesman,  11.  iu  Bretagne  in  1815,  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Military  Academy  of  St.  Cyr,  and,  joining 
the  army,  he  highly  distinguished  himself  in  Algeria. 
Later,  his  services,  circumspection,  and  bravery  in  the 
Crimean  War  obtained  for  him  the  rank  of  a  general 
of  division,  in  which  capacity  he  also  received  a  com¬ 
mand  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1859.  After  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  peace  he  w  as  made  Minister  of  War,  and, 
later,  held  command  of  the  Army  Division  at  Toulouse. 
In  the  crisis  which  tol lowed  the  battle  of  Sedan  in  1871, 
Gen.  T.  was  made  Governor  ot  Paris  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  all  the  forces  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the 
French  capital,  which  position  he  held  until  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  city  to  the  German  hosts.  1 1  is  pamphlet 
entitled  I? Armee  Fangaise  en  1867,  reached  its  20th 
edition  in  1870. 

Tromt's,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Sumner  co.;  p.  1,334. 

Trotumii,  John,  {trdt'mdn,)  inventor  of  the  anchor 
which  hears  his  name,  was  u.  at  Dursley,  Eng.,  in  1813. 
His  anchors  are  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  less  in 
weight  than  those  of  the  ordinary  kind,  aud  have  been 
generally  adopted  in  the  U.  States  and  French  navies, 
and  by  the  English  mercantile  marine,  as  well  as  by 
the  imperial  yachts  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Turkey. 

Trot'ter,  ill  'Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  lvnox  co. ;  pop.  939. 

Trotter  Oil 9{trdt'tur.)  {Pharm.)  An  oil  used  for  toilet 
purposes,  obtained  from  the  feet  of  sheep  and  calves. 

Troublesome,  (trub'l-sum.)  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of 
Breathitt  co. ;  pop.  701. — A  prec.  of  Perry  co. ;  p.  571. 

Troup  fl-',Re/tory,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Troup  co. ; 
pop.  1,498. 

Troy,  in  Arkansas,  a  tw  p.  of  Mississippi  co. ;  pop.  350. 

Troy,  in  Indiana,  a,  twp.  of  Whitley  co. ;  pop.  894. 

Troy,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Gilmer  co. ;  pop.  867. 

Truck  ee  Meadows,  in  Nevada,  a  vill.  of  Washoe 
co. ;  pop.  320. 

Trucltwlieer,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Pickens  co. ;  pop. 
770. 

Trull’s,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Sanford  co. ;  pop.  712.^ 

Tniua  bisll,  iu  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Dickson  co. ;  p.  6o7. 

Truss.  {Com.)  In  the  English  dry-goods  trade,  a  pack¬ 
age  covered  with  a  canvas  wrapper,  secured  by  pack¬ 
thread  aud  not  bound  by  cordage  or  iron  hoops;  aud 
differing  from  a  bale  in  not  being  press-packed.  Trusses 
generally  run  alamt  3  feet  square,  and  seldom  exceed  3 
cwt.  in  weight.  —  A  truss  of  new  hay  is  a  bundle  weigh¬ 
ing  60  lbs. ;  of  old  hay,  53  lbs. ;  of  straw,  30  lbs. 

Tryssil,  {tris'sll.)  {Com.)  A  balk  employed  at  Deme- 
ntra,  British  Guiana,  in  the  tanning  of  raw  hides. 

Tsat-lie,  ( tsaht'-le .)  {Com.)  A  variety  of  superior  silk 
imported  from  Nankin,  China. 
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Tschndi,  Johann  Jakob  von,  ( Ishoo'de ,)  a  Swiss  travel¬ 
ler  and  author,  was  u.  iu  Glarus,  1818.  I11  1838  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Peru,  where  he  studied  the  natural  sciences 
for  many  years,  and  from  1861  to  1863  filled  the  post  of 
Swiss  minister  at  the  Brazilian  court.  Ilis  w'orks  in¬ 
clude:  A  System  of  Butrachia  (1838);  Sketches  of  Jour¬ 
neys  in  Peru  (1843);  The  Kechua  Language  (2  vols., 
1853);  Journey  through  the  Andes  of  South  America 
(1860);  and  The  Brazilian  Province  of  Minas-Geraes 
(1863).  lie  also  edited,  conjointly  with  Don  M.  E.  de 
Rivera,  the  Aotigue.dades  Peiuanas  (Vienna,  1851). 

Tualetaii,  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Clackamas  co. ;  p.  234. 

Tun  no,  in  Nevada,  a  vill.  of  Elko  co.;  pop.  117. 

Tub,  {tub.)  {Camb.)  In  Sumatra,  a  measure  weighing 
1%  bushels.  —  In  Luglaud  and  at  New  York, a  package 
containing  50  lbs.  weight  of  butter;  or  of  camphor 
one  cwt. 

Tu'lm<*,  in  Arizona  Territory,  a  dist.  of  Pima  co. ;  p.  178. 

Tu'bal,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Union  co. ;  pop.  351. 

Tuck  alive,  in  North  Curolina,  a  twp.  ol  Jones  co. ; 
pop.  616. 

Tuckalce'cliec,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Blount  co. ; 
pop.  930. 

Tucker,  in  lUesf  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Wirt  co. ;  pop.  540. 

Tuck 'ermaii,  Henry  Theodore,  an  American  critic 
and  literateur,  u.  in  Boston,  1813;  v.  1872.  His  mo6t 
prominent  writings  are:  The  Italian  Sketch-Book  (1836); 
Artist  Life,  or  Sketches  of  American  Painters  (1847);  Bio¬ 
graphical  Essays  (1857),  and  Book  of  the  Artists  (1867). 
D.  Dec.,  1871. 

Tuck  er’s  Creek,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Lincoln  co. 

Tuck'ervillc,  iu  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Gibson  co. ; 

pop.  622. 

Tu i'll  ill,  (too'kum.)  {Bot.)  A  strong  fibre  imported 
from  Brazil  where  it  is  procured  from  the  leaves  of  the 
Astrocuryum  vulgure.  It  is  used  in  the  making  of  fish- 
ing-nets,  fine  cordage,  hammocks,  mats,  and  the  like. 

Tuc'-boat.  ( Naut .)  See  Steam-tug,  in  the  body  of 
this  work. 

Tula're,  iu  California,  a  twp.  of  San  Joaquin  co. ;  pop. 
1,269. 

Tu  lo  River,  in  Califoimnia ,  a  twp.  of  Tulare  co. ;  pop. 
1,098. 

Tiiuiblestou,  ( tum'blz-tun ,)  iu  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of 
Scott  co.;  pop.  1,084. 

Ttiui'bliuK'  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Hum¬ 
phreys  co. ;  pop.  506. 

Tu  nidi,  iu  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Otter  Tail  co. ;  p.  139. 

T11 111  water,  in  Washington  Territory ,  a  preciuct  and 
village  of  Thurston  co. ;  pop.  354. 

Tu  u  brill  ye  Ware,  (-w>r.)  The  general  name  given  to 
those  inlaid  writing-desks,  tea-caddies,  dressing-cases, 
Ac.,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  the  towu  of  Tun¬ 
bridge,  Eng.,  is  celebrated. 

Tung  Oil.  (Com.)  An  oil  used  as  a  dryer,  expressed 
from  certain  seeds  exported  from  China. 

Tuukliuu  nock,  iu  Pennsylvania ,  a  twp.  of  Monroe 
co. ;  pop.  263. 

Tunnel  Hill,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Whitefield  co. ; 
pop.  884. 

Tims'burg',  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Chippewa  co. ; 
pop.  191. 

Tnustall’s,  {tunz'talz,)  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Pittsyl¬ 
vania  co. ;  pop.  4,624. 

Tu  pelo,  in  Mississippi ,  a  vill.  of  Lee  co. ;  pop.  618. 

Tupoz,  ( too'poth .)  {Bot.)  The  native  name  of  the  plant 
Musa  textilis  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  See  Musaceas, 
in  the  body  of  the  preseut  work. 

Tupp'vilic,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Ottawa  co. ;  p.  250. 

Turbiniilic,  {tur-bin'e-de.)  (ZotJI.)  The  Top -Shell 
family,  comprising  gasteropodons  mollusks  w  hich  have 
the  shell  turbinated  and  the  operculum  very  small. 
The  shell  is  brilliant  pearly  when  the  epidermis  is  re¬ 
moved. 

Turbitli,  {tur'bith.)  (Med.)  The  root  of  the  Convolvulus 
turpe.thum,  an  East  Indian  plant.  It  is  used  in  phar¬ 
macy  and  medicine. 

Tur'bot,  n.  (Zool.)  A  fish  of  the  gen.  Rhombus,  and  the 
most  valuable  species  of  the  fain.  Pleuronedidie  or  Flat¬ 
fishes.  The  genus  Rhombus  lias  the  body  rhomboidal ; 
the  dorsal  fin  commencing  immediately  above  the  upper 
lip,  and  extending  almost  to  the  tail-fin  ;  t lie  eyes  gen¬ 
erally  on  the  left  side.  The  European  T.,  Rhombus 
maximus ,  attains  a  large  size,  sometimes  70-90  tbs. 
weight.  Its  form  is  shorter,  broader,  aud  deeper  than 
that  of  almost  any  other  fiat-fish.  It  is  ol  a  brow  n  color 
on  the  upper  surface,  which  is  studded  with  hard 
roundish  tubercles.  Like  the  other  flat-fishes,  it  gen¬ 
erally  keeps  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  and  it  is 
found  chiefly  on  banks  w  here  there  is  a  considerable 
depth  of  water.  Few  kinds  of  fish  are  more  prized  for 
the  table  than  T.  The  American  T..  Rhombus  muculatus, 
is  also  highly  esteemed  for  the  table.  It  is  common  on 
the  coasts  of  New  England  and  New  York.  It  attains 
a  weight  of  20  lbs.  The  breadth  is  about  oue-half  of 
the  length.  The  upper  surface  is  smooth,  reddish  gray, 
with  large  circular  or  oblong  darker  blotches,  and  nu¬ 
merous  white  spots. 

Turbot,  in  Penn.,  a  bor.  of  Northumberland  co. 

Tur'bot  ville,  in  Penn.,  a  bor.  of  Northumberland  co. 

Tur'key.  The  financial  position  of  Turkey  Proper,  or 
iu  other  words  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Turkey  in  Asia, 
were  for  the  fiscal  year  1872-3,  thus:  Est.  net  receipts 
of  revenue,  4,127,442  purses  of  500  piastres  each  ($92,- 
867,500) ;  est.  expenditures,  4,280,890  purses  =  $96,320,- 
000.  Total  debt,  Nov.,  1871,  $652,214,065.  The  inune- 
di  itely  available  military  s  rength  of  T.  (including  the 
reserve  and  auxiliary  and  irregular  troops)  approxi¬ 
mated  at  this  time  in  rouud  numbers  to  922,000  men; 
the  navy,  which  has  been  remodelled,  consisted  of  19 
iron-clads  =  123  guns;  27  screw-steamers  =  645  guns; 
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9  corvettes  and  13  dispatch-boats  =  820  gnns ;  12  gun¬ 
boats  =  28  guns;  and  35  transports  =  52  guns;  total, 
115  steamers  =  1,668  guns.  In  1871,  T.  in  Europe  pos¬ 
sessed  only  185  miles  of  railroad  in  actual  working; 
viz.,  the  two  lines  from  Varna  to  Rustchuk  and  from 
Kustendji  to  Tchernavoda,  respectively.  There  were, 
however,  1,487  m.  of  additional  lines  building  and  in 
contemplation;  the  railways  in  Asia  Minor  had  a  total 
of  144  m.  in  operation.  The  area  and  pop.  of  T.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  most  reliable  data,  since  the  war  with  Russia 
and  the  partial  dismemberment  under  the  Berlin  treaty, 
are  as  follows : 


Possessions. 

Kilom. 
carres.  . 

Pop. 

Hah.  per 
kilo.  c. 

Turkey  in  Europe . 

East  Ron m el i a  (auto- 

168,814 

5,275,000 

28 

matic  prov.) . 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
(occupied  by  Austro- 

35,387 

751,000 

21 

Hungary) . 

Bulgaria  (tributary 

52,102 

1,086,000 

21 

principality). . . 

63,865 

1,859,000 

29 

Total  in  Europe . 

338,168 

8,971,000 

27 

Turkey  in  Asia . 

Samos  (tributary  prin- 

1,889,278 

17,500,000 

9 

cipality) . 

550 

36,465 

66 

Total  iu  Asia . 

1,889.828 

17,536,465 

9 

Tripoli  (dependency) . 

892,050 

1,010,000 

i 

Egypt  (protectorate) . 

Tunis . 

2,251,630 

17,400,000 

8 

118,400 

2,100,000 

18 

Total  in  Africa . 

3,262,080 

20,510,000 

6 

Total  Ottoman  Empire.. 

5,490,000 

47,000,000,  9 

The  finances  of  T.  have  been  for  many  years  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  condition,  and  each  year  but  adds  to  the 
deficit.  The  total  debt  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
with  Russia  in  1877,  was  about  $1,226,000,000.  The 
army  at  the  same  time,  on  a  war  footing,  was,  total, 
618,100  men;  navy,  116  steamers,  with  a  total  of  1,600 
guns,  besides  over  50  sailing  vessels  of  wood.  The  total 
railroads  in  operation  in  European  T .,  is  abt.  1,000  m.; 
in  T.  in  Asia,  less  than  200  m.  In  1878,  the  office  of 
Grand  Vizier  was  abolished,  superseded  by  a  simple 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  For  details  of 
the  war  with  Russia,  see  Russia,  p.  2118,  and  Berlin 
Treaty,  p.  297. 

Turkey-corn  Root.  (Med.)  A  drug  root  of  the 
tuber  form,  obtained  from  a  plant  native  to  the  Central 
and  Eastern  States  of  the  Union. 

Turkey  Creek,  in  Ark.,  a  twp.  of  Van  Buren  co. — 
In  Ga .,  a  dist.  of  Carroll  co. — A  dist.  of  Wilkinson  co. — 
In  Kan.,  a  twp.  of  McPherson  co. — In  S.  C.,  a  twp.  of 
Edgefield  co. 

Turkey-Pea  Roots.  ( Bot .)  The  roots  of  the  Goats’ 
Rue.  See  Tephrosia,  in  the  body  of  this  work. 

Turkey  Rliu'lmrln  {Bot.)  See  Rheum,  p.  2073. 

Tu  r'n  i|>-Ieaf  Tobac  co,  a  variety  of  tobacco  largely 
adulterated  with  dried  turnip-leaves,  for  consumption 
iu  Holland  and  other  countries  of  N.E.  Europe. 

Turpin,  (tur'pin.)  (Lit.)  Under  this  name,  that  of  a 
reputed  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  is  known  an  ancient 
chronicle  of  much  historic  interest  and  value,  supposed 
to  have  been  written  in  the  11th  century,  and  to  have 
sprung  out  of  the  epic  ballads  and  traditions  of  the  era 
of  Charlemagne ;  although  some  critics  assert  that  its 
authorship  is  due  to  Pope  CalixtuR  II.,  who  was  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Rheims  in  1090,  and  who,  if  indeed  he  was 
not  the  actual  writer,  would  appear  at  all  events  to 
have  had  some  share  in  its  composition.  The  Chronicle 
of  T .,  commemorative  of  the  exploits  of  Charlemagne 
against  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  and  of  which  the  author 
states  himself  to  have  been  an  eye-witness,  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  French  after  1206,  and  became  highly  popu¬ 
lar,  and  the  basis  upon  which  many  later  chroniclers 
founded  much  of  their  narration  of  past  medieval 
events.  In  more  modern  times,  it  lias  been  reprinted 
in  Reuberus’  edition  of  the  Scriptores  (Hanau,  1619; 
Frankfort,  1726),  and  also  in  Ciampi’s  Life  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  published  at  Florence  in  1822.  Though  osten¬ 
sibly  a  narrative  recounting  the  martial  deeds  of  the 
great  Frankish  emperor,  particularly  the  events  which 
led  to  and  followed  the  battle  of  Roncesvalles,  it  bears 
throughout  a  tendency  to  monastic  propagandism  in  its 
urging  the  dissemination  of  churches  and  monasteries, 
the  undertaking  of  crusades  against  the  Infidels,  and 
above  all,  the  pilgrimage  to  St. dago  de  Compostella.  The 
work  appears  to  have  received  many  modifications  and 
embellishments  from  the  hands  of  editors  and  commen¬ 
tators  at  different  times,  yet,  despite  all  emendations 
and  interpolations,  it  continues  to  rank  as  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  authentic  traditional  remains  of  the 
Carlovingian  cycle,  inasmuch  that  it  has  preserved 
numerous  traits,  characteristics,  and  details,  w  hich  are 
in  entire  keeping  with  what  is  known  of  the  events 
and  manners  from  other  and  no  less  authentic  sources., 
Ttirr,  Stephen,  ( tur ,)  an  Hungarian  general,  u.  at  Baja, 
1825,  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  Austrian  army,  and 
while  serving  in  Italy  in  1849,  obeyed  the  command  of 
the  Hungarian  Revolutionary  Government  to  desert  the 
Austrian  flag,  and  transfer  his  services  to  the  Pied¬ 
montese.  lie  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Hungarian 
Legion  in  the  Sardinian  army,  and  after  the  disaster  of 
Novara,  took  himself  and  the  greater  part  of  his  Legion 
into  Baden, where  he  held  a  chief  command  among  the 
insurgents.  After  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  in  that 
country,  T.  took  refuge  in  Switzerland,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War,  when  he 
received  a  commission  in  the  English  army,  and  par- 
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ticipated  in  the  battles  which  followed.  While  engaged 
on  duty  at  Bucharest  in  1855,  he  was  arrested  by  the 
Austrians  as  a  deserter,  and  sent  under  escort  to  Cron- 
Btadt  to  be  tried  there.  II is  illegal  arrest  caused  great 
excitement  throughout  Europe,  and  was  protested 
against  by  the  French  and  English  govts.  Alter  a  long 
imprisonment,  T.  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  death,  a 
fate  which  he  escaped  only  through  the  indignant  re¬ 
monstrances  of  Lord  Palmerston,  the  English  Foreign 
Minister.  In  the  Italian  war  of  1S59,  he  served  as  chief 
of  Garibaldi’s  staff ;  and,  again,  in  the  Sicilian  expedi¬ 
tion  of  1860.  The  brilliant  part  played  by  T.  in  the  war 
for  the  Liberation  of  Italy,  was  rewarded  by  his  receiv¬ 
ing  the  rank  of  general  of  division  in  the  Italian  army. 
In  1861  he  married  a  cousin  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
III.,  and  has  since  resided  in  Italy.  lie  is  author  of 
Ar  re  station,  Braces,  et  Condamnation  du  General  Tiirr 
(1863)  ;  and  of  The  I  louse  of  Austria  and  Hungary  (1.865 ). 

Turret  in,  Francois,  (toor-ra-ten1 ,)  a  distinguished 
Swiss  theologian,  b.  at  Geneva  in  1623,  was  a  pupil  of 
Diodatiand  Spanheim,  and,  after  acquiring  a  high  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  pulpit  orator,  became  Professor  of  Theology 
at  Geneva  University  in  1653.  Ilis  chief  work,  and  one 
highly  esteemed,  is  Institutiones  Theologies  Elenctiar 
(1679-85).  D.  1687. —  His  son,  Jean  Alphonse,  b.  1671, 
after  receiving  his  education  at  Leyden  and  Oxford,  be¬ 
came  an  eminent  preacher,  and,  like  his  father,  became 
the  occupant  of  the  chair  of  theology  at  Geneva  (1705). 
lie  was  distinguished  for  the  liberality  and  breadth  of 
his  religious  views, and  published  his  best-known  w  ork 
Cogitationes  et  Dissertations  Theologicse  just  previous  to 
his  death,  in  1737. 

Turrit-el lulus  ( tur-re-tcVU-de ,)  n.  pi.  (Znol.)  The 
Wentle-trap  family,  embracing  gasteropodous  mollusks 
which  have  the  shell  tubular  or  spiral,  and  the  upper 
part  partitioned  off. 

Tuscan  Straw,(<us'Mn.)  (Com.)  A  fine  straw  grown, 
prepared,  and  bleached  in  Tuscany  for  export  to  other 
countries.  The  well-known  Leghorn  hats  are  made 
from  the  upper  joint  of  this  straw,  the  braid  made  lrom 
which  bears  the  name  of  Tuscan  straw. 

T  us  earn  was,  ( tus-kah-raw'wus ,)  iu  Ohio,  a  twp.  of 
Coshocton  co. ;  pop.  2,725. 

Tusearo'ra  Independence  Valley,  in  Nevada, 
a  vill.  of  Lander  co. ;  pop.  119. 

Tusco'la.  in  Michigan ,  a  twp.  of  Tuscola  co. ;  p.  1,110. 

Ttiscuni'bia,  in  Alabama,  a  thriving  town  of  Colbert 
co. ;  pop.  1,214. 

Tiisquit'tee,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Clay  co. ; 
pop.  341. 

Ttissali,  ( tus'sah .)  ( Manuf ’.)  The  name  of  a  stout  kind 
of  silk-stuff  fabricated  in  Bengal. 

Tus'»aw,  in  Georgia .  a  dist.  of  Henry  co. ;  pop.  476. 

Tusso,  ( tiis'so .)  (Camb.)  At  Bombay,  a  measure  of 
cloth  of  inch. 

Tuster‘s,  in  'Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Knox  co. ;  pop.  675. 

Tut  enagiie,  (tu-ten'a-gu.)  ( Metall .)  The  commercial 
name  of  Chinese  gong-metal,  zinc,  and  spelter,  exported 
in  pigs,  blocks,  and  sheets.  Alloys  of  nickel,  zinc,  and 
copper  are  known  under  the  same  denomination. 

Tw<‘l  ve-^Iile^in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Madison  co.;  p.  869. 

Twiligilt,  n.  (Asf.)  If  the  earth  had  no  atmosphere, 
we  should  be  involved  in  total  darkness  from  the  in- 
Btant  of  sunset  till  the  instant  of  sunrise.  The  transi¬ 
tion  from  day  to  night,  and  from  night  to  day,  occupies 
an  interval  which  varies  with  the  latitude  and  the  de¬ 
clination  of  the  sun,  and  this  intermediate  stage  is 
called  twilight.  As  long  as  the  sun  is  not  more  than 
18°  below  the  horizon,  its  light  is  reflected  by  the  air 
and  the  clouds  and  vapors  suspended  in  it,  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  render  even  distant  objects  visible.  The 
question  of  the  duration  of  twilight  is,  therefore,  sim¬ 
ply  reduced  to  this.  How  long,  after  sunset,  or  before 
sunrise,  does  the  sun  reach  a  position  18°  below  the 
horizon  of  a  given  place?  And  this  can  be  answered 
easily  by  calculation  in  spherical  trigonometry.  Thus, 
if  Z  be  the  zenith,  P  the  pole  of  the  heaven,  A  S  B  the 
horizon,  and  MSTN  the  (small)  circle  which  the  sun 
describes  about  the  pole,  there  is  twilight  while  the 
suu  moves  from  T  to  S,  ZT  being  an  arc  of  108°.  In 
the  spherical  triangle  Z  P  T,  we  know  the  three  sides, 


for  Z  P  is  the  co-latitude  of  the  place,  P  T  the  sun’s  polar 
distance,  and  ZT  is  the  sun’s  hour-angle ;  and  from  this 
we  find  at  once  how  long  before  or  after  noon  the  sun 
passes  the  point  T.  If  Z  T'  be  also  108°,  we  see  that  it 
is  night  while  the  sun  moves  from  T'  to  T,  day  while  it 
moves  from  S  (through  M,  its  meridian  position)  to  S', 
morning  twilight  from  T  to  S,  and  evening  twilight 
from  S'  to  T.  Make  ZC  =  108°,  then,  if  PN  be  less 
than  P  A,  there  will  be  no  point  of  the  sun’s  path 
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(M  S'  N  S)  so  far  as  108°  from  Z ;  and  there  fora  points 
T  and  T'  will  not  exist.  In  this  case  the  sun  will  set 
and  rise,  but  there  will  be  no  night,  or  rather,  twilight 
will  occupy  the  whole  interval  lrom  sunset  to  sunrise. 
This  cannot  occur  in  low  latitudes,  but  does  occur  dur¬ 
ing  certain  periods  of  the  year  iu  northern  countries. 
For 

PN  is  90°  —  ruii’s  declination, 

P  0  is  latitude  -f-  18°. 

and  our  condition  is.  therefore,  that  9o°  —  snn's  decli¬ 
nation,  while  greater  than  the  latitude,  does  not  exceed 
it  more  than  18°.  Or,  in  a  simpler  form,  the  latitude, 
together  with  the  sun’s  declination,  must  lie  between 
90°  and  7-°.  Now,  the  sun’s  greatest  declination  is 
about  23°  30',  and,  therefore,  in  Lat.  48°  30'(72°-23° 
30'),  there  will  be  one  night  in  the  year  (at  the  summer 
solstice)  consisting  wholly  of  twilight;  for  higher  lati¬ 
tudes,  more;  and  for  lower,  none.  Some  curious  prob¬ 
lems  on  this  subject,  such  as  the  finding  the  time  of 
year  at  which  the  twilight  is  longest  in  a  given  latitude, 
were  among  the  early  triumphs  of  the  differential  cal¬ 
culus.  A  curious  phenomenon,  known  as  the  afterglow, 
or  second  twilight,  often  seen  iu  the  Nubian  desert,  is 
referred  by  Sir  John  llerschel  to  a  second  reflection  of 
solar  light  in  the  atmosphere.  Lambert  and  others  had 
previously  speculated  on  the  possibility  of  second  and 
even  third  twilights,  but  in  their  time  there  were  no 
recorded  observations  of  such  appearances.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  deduce  from  the  duration  of  twi¬ 
light  the  height  of  the  earth's  atmosphere ;  and  from 
various  measurements  which  have  given  results  agree¬ 
ing  fairly  with  each  other,  5U  miles  have  been  assigned 
as  a  probable  value.  But  till  we  know  more  of  the  law 
of  temperature  in  the  atmosphere,  we  have  no  veiy 
direct  means  of  testing  the  correctness  ot  such  results. 
In  all  probability,  they  are  too  small,  as,  indeed,  wo 
might  expect,  if  we  suppose  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  to  be  much  attenuated,  and  therefore  re¬ 
flecting  little  light.  Besides,  the  ignition  of  meteors 
is  believed  to  have  taken  place  at  altitudes  of  more  than 
50  miles;  and  auroral  arches  have  been  obser\ed  at 
60  miles  high. 

Twin,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Darke  co. ;  pop.  1,998. 

Tw  in  LakeN,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp  ol  Carlton  co.;  p.  21. 

Twiss,  Sir  Travers,  an  English  legist,  b.  in  London, 
1810,  became  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  Oxlord 
University,  and  Advocate-Ueneral  to  the  British  govt, 
in  1867.  His  works  embrace:  View  of  the  75 oyiess  of 
Political  Economy  in  Europe  since  the  16 th  (nitury; 
Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Inteimationul  Law ;  and  The 
Law  of  Nations  in  Time  of  War.  D.  1874. 

Twisting*.  (Com.)  On  the  Stock  Exchange,  a  cant 
term  applied  to  “bears,”  who  pay  high  prices  lor  what 
they  had  previously  sold  at  low  prices. 

Tw  o  31ile  House,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Jefferson 
co. ;  pap.  2,340. 

Tw  o  Ri  v'ers,  in  Minn.,  a  twp.  of  Morrison  co. ;  p.  436. 

Tyas'kin,  in  Maryland,  a  dist.  of  Wicomico  co. ;  p.  2,691. 

Tygli  Valley,  (tig,)  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Wasco  co.; 
pop.  142. 

Ty'ler,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Hickory  co.;  pop.  1,285. 

Tyler,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Charles  City  c<>. ;  p.  1,919. 

Tyler's,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Shelby  co.;  pop.  383. 

Tyniiall,  John,  (tin’ddl,)  a  distinguished  English 
scientist,  b.  1820,  became  Professor  of  Natural  Philoso¬ 
phy  in  the  Royal  Institution  in  1854,  and  succeeded 
Faraday  as  its  Superintendent.  Alter  conducting  in-* 
vestigations  on  the  phenomena  of  diamagnetism,  and 
on  the  polarity  of  the  diamagnetic  force,  including  re¬ 
searches  on  tlie  magneto-optic  properties  of  crystals,  and 
the  relation  of  magnetism  and  diamagnetism  to  molecu¬ 
lar  arrangement,  Prof.  T.,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Hux¬ 
ley,  commenced  those  investigations  into  the  structure 
and  motion  of  glaciers,  which  have  been  so  productive 
of  important  results.  In  1859  lie  commenced  bis  re¬ 
searches  on  Radiant  Heat,  and  has  thereby  disclosed 
relations  previously  uniliought  of  between  tins  agent 
and  the  gasec«us  form  of  matter.  T.,  who  is  a  Rumford 
Medallist  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  member  of  various 
foreign  scientific  bodies,  proceeded  in  1872  to  the  U. 
States,  where  he  lectured  in  the  chief  cities  w  ith  signal 
applause.  His  published  works  include:  The  Glaciers 
of  the  Alps  (I860);  Mountaineering  (1861);  Heat  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion  (1863);  On  Radiation  (1865); 
On  Sound  (1867 ) ;  Fragments  of  Science  (1869)  ;  and  Hours 
of  Exercise  in  the  Alps  (1871). 

Tj  liersville,  (ti'nUrt-vU,)  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of 
Hamilton  co. ;  pop.  793. 

Typli-fever,  (tif-,)  n.  (Med.)  A  term  sometimes  used 
to  designate  continued  low  fever.  The  best  marked 
varieties  of  this  affection  are  known  as  typhus  and 
typhoid  fevers,  which  in  typical  cases  are  easily  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  one  another,  but  not.  unfrequently  so 
merge  iuto  one  another  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  disease  should  be  classed  as  typhus  or  ty¬ 
phoid  fever;  and  hence  the  general  term  typh-fever  is  a 
very  convenient  one  in  doubtful  cases.  All  the  typli- 
fevers  belong  nosologically  to  the  miasmatous  order  of 
zymotic  diseases. 

Ty  ran'ga,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Crittenden  co. ;  p.  150. 
Tyrian  Rye,  (tir'e-an.)  ( Com .)  A  pigment  of  rich 
purple  color,  brought  from  the  Levant  where  it  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  shells  of  certain  molluscs. 

iTy'ro,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  tw  p.  of  Davidson  co. ;  pop.  985. 
Ty'ron,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Polk  co. ;  p.  640. 
Tyrone',  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  W  ilkes  co. ;  pop.  684. 
Tyrone,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  tw’p.  of  Blair  co. ;  p.  1,006. 
Tyron'gia.  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Cross  co. ;  pop.  80. 
Tyson,  ( ti'siin ,)  in  N.  C.,  a  twp.  of  Stanley  co. ;  pop.  880. 
Tyw  appily,  (t e-wop' pe-te,)  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Mis- 

|  sissippi  co. ;  pop.  1,778. 
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Tiseliemlorf,  Lobegott  Friedrich  Konstantin,  an 
eminent  German  philologist  and  biblical  critic,  u.  at 
Lengeufcld,  1815.  11  is  first  critical  edition  of  the  New 

Testament,  published  when  he  was  a  young  man,  was 
received  with  such  favor  as  to  indicate  distinctly  his 
future  career.  In  order  to  compare  the  different  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  New  Testament,  he  was  compelled  to 
makt*  numerous  and  extensive  travels.  He  had  been 
three  times  in  England  and  three  times  in  the  East. 
On  one  ol  his  Oriental  tours  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
discover  the  Sinaitic  manuscript,  which  is  the  oldest 
known  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  inestimable 
worth  in  textual  criticism  Much  of  his  brilliant 
reputation  was  due  to  this  discovery,  supported  as  it 


Til'ricn,  Samuel  Jones,  b.  in  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  1814, 
graduated  from  Vale  College,  began  the  practice  of 
law  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  for  many  years 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee.  He 
served  in  the  State  Legislature  and  in  the  conventions 
to  revise  the  State  Constitution.  Was  elected  governor 
of  New  York  by  the  Democratic  party,  and  received 
from  the  same  party  the  nomination  lor  President  at 
the  St.  Louis  Convention,  June,  1876. 

Ton  (his  own  transcription,)  or  Til  rg^nefT, 

Ivan,  a  distinguished  Russian  novelist,  b.  in  1«18,  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  University  ot  Moscow,  subsequently  spent 
considerable  time  in  foreign  travel,  returning  to  Russia 
in  1841,  and  published  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled, 
Pan  ash  a.  About  1847  lie  issued  Memoirs  of  a  Sportsman, 
which  is  full  of  deep  thought.  He  was  at  one  time 
connected  with  the  government,  but  was  subsequently 
banished  from  Russia.  His  tendencies  had  long  been 
extremely  democratic.  He  lived  many  years  in  Paris. 


TROY 

SUPPLEMENT. 

was  by  the  keenest  critical  acumen  and  a  marvellous 
power  of  physical  endurance.  II is  revisions  have 
been  circulated  everywhere,  and  to  an  extent  beyond  all 
precedent.  In  Leipzig  alone  not  less  than  twenty-five 
of  bis  critical  editions  have  been  published.  His  au¬ 
thorized  English  New  Testament,  containing  the  addi¬ 
tions  of  the  three  most  important  manuscripts,  was 
published  by  Tauchnitz.  and  in  the  first  year  (1*69) 
nearly  fifty  thousand  copies  were  sent  into  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  died  (1874)  before  be  had  finished  the 
work  upon  which  he  was  employed,  a  large  and  com¬ 
prehensive  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament  being 
left  incomplete 

Troy.  Dr.  Henry  Schliemaun,  a  German  archaeologist, 


T.  speaks  five  languages  with  almost  equal  fluency  with 
his  mother  tongue.  Besides  the  above,  be  lias  written 
Smoke,  A  Nest  of  Nobles,  Fathers  and  Sons,  Liza,  and 
Virgin  Soil  in  1877. 

Trans-  Yaal,  a  republic,  literally  across  the  Vaal,  sit¬ 
uate  in  S.  Africa,  bet.  Lat.  22°  and  28°  S.,  Lon.  25°  and 
81°  30'  E.  Area,  80, '-26  sq.  miles.  Ou  its  S.  border  it 
has  Natal  and  the  Orange  free  State.  The  country  is 
thinly  populated,  and  although  rich  in  agricultural  re¬ 
sources,  little  has  been  done  toward  developing  it.  The 
surface  is  generally  elevated,  in  part  mountainous,  and 
well  watered;  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth — iron,  lead, 
copper,  tin,  gold,  silver,  lino  clays,  marble,  coal,  and 
diamonds  are  found.  It  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Vaal 
River  that  the  famous  diamond  fields  were  discovered 
in  1870.  Produc.  Coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  fruits. 
Game  and  wild  animals  abound.  The  European  popu¬ 
lation  consists  chiefly  of  Dutch  and  their  descendants. 
The  aboriginal  tribes,  of  which  the  Zulus  are  the  most 
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during  excavations  made  during  1871— 3,  claims  to  br,vo 
found  the  ruins  of  Ancient  Troy  or  Ilium,  under  tho 
hill  of  llissarlik.  He  claims  to  have  laid  bare  tho 
Pergamus  and  the  Palace  of  Priam  —  immense  quan¬ 
tities  of  terra-cotta  vases,  copper  implements,  and  gold 
and  silver  jewelry,  the  latter  amounting  to  many  thou¬ 
sand  specimens.  If  this  discovery  of  the  buried  city 
is  really  that  of  Troy,  as  Dr.  Schliemaun  is  fully  con¬ 
vinced,  it  proves  this  wonderful  city  to  have  been  of 
very  small  extent,  never  containing  over  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  people.  The  reader  is  referred,  for  fuller  infor¬ 
mation,  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Sehliemauu,  entitled,  Troy 
and  its  Jiemains,  London,  1875. 


important,  are  called  Caffres  or  Kaffirs,  and  have  of 
late  years  been  in  almost  continual  warfare  with  the 
Dutch,  or  Boers  as  they  are  called.  President  Burgers 
has  been  repeatedly  defeated  by  the  Kaffirs;  in  fact,  so 
unfortunate  has  the  Dutch  administration  been,  that 
the  English  made  proposals  in  1877  to  annex  theTruns- 
Vaal  to  their  African  colonial  possessions.  I*op.  Kaffirs 
estimated  from  300,000  to  1,000,000;  whites,  Boers,’ 
Dutch  and  their  descendants,  chiefly  natives  of  Natal 
and  Cape  Colony,  about  50,000.  Tbe  independence  of 
the  Republic  was  recognized  in  1852,  and  in  lh58  a  con¬ 
stitution  was  adopted.  The  government  consisted  of  a 
president  and  a  legislative  assembly.  There  are  no 
towns  of  much  importance.  Pretoria,  the  seat  of  govt., 
contains  a  few  hundred  inhabitants.  A  railway  from 
Pretoria  is  in  contemplation.  By  an  act  of  the  British 
Parliament,  passed  Aug.,  1877,  the  T.-  V.  was  anuexed 
to  tbe  Cape  Colonies,  and  tbe  whole  formed  into  what 
is  to  be  known  as  the  South  African  Confederation. 


immediately  followed  by  a  corresponding  pressure  upon 
the  carbon  and  by  a  change  of  resistance  in  the  latter, 
as  described  above.  It  is  obvious  that  any  electro-nmg- 
net,  properly  fitted  with  an  iron  diaphragm,  will  an¬ 
swer  for  a  receiving  instrument  in  connection  with 
this  apparatus.  All  T.  employ  a  diaphragm  at  the 
transmitting  end  capable  of  responding  to  the  acoustic 
vibrations  of  the  air;  all  employ  a  diaphragm  at  the 
receiving  end,  capable  of  being  thrown  into  vibrations 
by  the  action  of  the  magnetizing  helix,  corresponding 
to  the  vibrations  of  the  transmitting  diaphragm;  and 
finally,  all  depend  for  their  action  upon  undulating  elec- 


Fig.  119.**  — edison’s  telephone  transmitter. 


trie  currents  produced  by  the  vibratory  motion  of  a  trans¬ 
mitting  diaphragm  which  increases  and  decreases  tho 
number  and  amplitude  of  the  electric  impulses  trans¬ 
mitted  over  the  wire  without  breaking  the  circuit.  Mr. 
Phelps  has  added  many  important  modifications  of  the 
7’.,  making  it  available  for  practical  use.  The  form  de¬ 
signed  by  him,  and  extensively  introduced,  cousists  of 
an  oval-shaped  case  of  hard  rubber,  with  magnet,  dia¬ 
phragm,  and  coils  inside.  See,  for  more  elaborate  in¬ 
formation  upon  the  T.,  The  Speaking  Telephone ,  and 
other  Electrical  Novelties ,  by  George  B.  Prescott  (N.  Y. 
1878).  See  also  Microphone,  p.  1730. 


Tel'ephono,  ( tel'e-fon ,)  n.  [Gr.  tele,  afar,  and  phone,  a ! 
sound. j  {Telegraphy.)  The  sensation  which  we  call 
sound  is  excited  by  the  actiou  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  the  tympanum,  or  drum  of  the  ear. 
These  vibrations  are  conveyed  thence  to  the  auricular 
nerves  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  ear.  In  the  process 
of  reproducing  tone  by  electro-magnetism,  an  artificial 
imitation  of  the  mechanism  of  tbe  human  ear  is  em¬ 
ployed,  consisting  cfa  stretched  membrane  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  tympanum,  which  by  its  vibrations  generates 
and  controls  an  electric  circuit  extended  to  a  distant  sta¬ 
tion.  Tbe  earliest  experiments  inthe  production  of  musi¬ 
cal  sounds  at  a  distance,  by  means  of  electro-magnetism, 
are  generally  attributed  toMr.Reiss,of  Germany,  in  lh61. 
His  apparatus  consisted  of  a  hollow  box,  provided  with 
two  apertures, — one  at  the  top  and  the  other  in  front, — 
the  former  covered  with  a  membrane  tightly  stretched  in 
a  circular  frame.  When  a  person  sings  into  the  mouth¬ 
piece  inserted  in  the  front  opening,  the  whole  force  of 
liis  voice  is  concentrated  on  a  tight  membrane,  which  is 
thrown  into  vibrations  corresponding  exactly  with  the 


vibrations  of  the  air  produced  by  tbe  sound  of  the  sing¬ 
ing.  A  thin  piece  of  platinum  is  glued  to  the  centre 
of  the  membrane  and  connected  with  a  binding  screw, 
in  which  a  wire  from  the  battery  is  fixed.  Reiss’s  ap¬ 
paratus  was  capable  of  producing  one  only  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  sound,  viz.,  its  pitch.  In  1874,  Mr.  Gray, 
of  Chicago,  invented  a  method  of  electrical  transmis¬ 
sion  by  means  of  which  the  intensity  of  the  tones,  as 
well  as  their  pitch,  was  properly  reproduced  at  the  re- 1 
reiving  station.  Subsequently  he  conceived  the  ideal 
of  controlling  the  formation  of  what  may  be  termed  I 
the  electric  waves,  by  means  of  the  vibrations  of  a  dia¬ 
phragm  capable  of  responding  to  sounds  of  every  kind, 
so  arranged  as  to  reproduce  these  vibrations  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  When  this  was  accomplished,  the  problem  of 
the  transmission  and  reproduction  of  articulate  speech 
over  an  electric  conductor  was  theoretically  solved.  In 


1876,  A.  G.  Bell,  of  Boston,  exhibited  a  telephonic  ap¬ 
paratus  by  which  articulate  speech  could  be  transmit¬ 
ted  over  au  electric  circuit,  and  reproduced  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  with  some  degree  of  distinctness.  The  accom¬ 
panying  diagram  illustrates  the  principle  and  method 
of  working  of  this  apparatus.  A  represents  the  trans¬ 
mitting,  and  B  the  receiving,  apparatus.  When  a  per¬ 
son  speaks  into  the  tube,  T,  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow,  the  acoustic  vibrations  of  the  air  are  communi¬ 
cated  to  a  membrane  tightly  stretched  across  the  end 
of  the  tube,  upon  which  is  cemented  a  light  permanent 
bar-magnet,  n  s.  This  is  in  close  proximity  to  tbe  poles 
of  an  electro-magnet,  M,  in  tbe  circuit  of  the  line, 
which  is  constantly  charged  by  a  current  from  the  bat¬ 
tery,  E.  The  vibrations  of  tbe  magnet  n  s  induce  mag¬ 
neto-electric  pulsations  in  the  coils  of  the  electro-mag¬ 
net,  M,  which  traverse  the  circuit,  and  the  magnitude 
of  these  pulsations  is  proportional  to  the  rapidity  and 
amplitude  of  the  vibrations  of  the  magnet.  Hence, 
this  apparatus  is  capable  of  transmitting  both  the 
pitch  and  intensity  of  the  tones  which  enter  the  tube, 
T.  The  receiving  instrument  consists  simply  of  a  tubu¬ 
lar  electro-magnet,  R,  formed  of  a  single  helix  with  an 
external  soft  iron  case,  into  the  top  of  which  is  loosely 
fitted  the  iron  plate,  r,  which  is  thrown  into  vibrations 
by  the  action  of  the  magnetizing  helix.  The  sounds 
produced  in  this  manner  were  quite  weak,  and  could 
only  be  transmitted  a  short  distance.  It  is  but  just, 
before  further  explanation,  to  remark  here,  that  some 
of  the  most  essential  points  connected  with  the  T.  were 
first  discovered  by  C.  E.  Dolbear,  of  Tuft’s  College,  Mass. 
(See  The  Telephone,  Boston,  1877.)  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
of  N.  J.,  has  invented  a  T.,  based  upon  the  principle  of 
varying  the  strength  of  a  battery  current  in  unison 
with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  vocal  utterance.  Edison 
made  the  discovery  that,  when  properly  prepared,  car¬ 
bon  possessed  the  remarkable  property  of  changing  its 
resistance  with  pressure,  and  that  the  ratios  of  these 
changes  corresponded  exactly  with  the  pressure.  By 
vibrating  a  diaphragm  with  varying  degrees  of  pressure 
against  a  disk  of  carbon,  which  is  made  to  form  a  por¬ 
tion  of  an  electric  circuit,  the  resistance  of  the  disk 
would  vary  in  precise  accordance  with  the  degree  of 
pressure,  and  consequently  a  proportionate  variation 
would  be  occasioned  in  the  strength  of  the  current. 
The  latter  would  thus  possess  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  focal  waves,  and  by  its  reaction  through  tbe  me¬ 
dium  of  an  electro-magnet,  might  then  transfer  them 
to  a  metallic  diaphragm,  causing  the  latter  to  vibrate, 
and  thus  reproduce  audible  speech.  The  cut  above 
shows  the  T.  as  constructed  by  Mr.  Edison.  The  carbon 
disk  is  represented  by  tbe  black  portion,  E,  near  the 
diaphragm,  A  A,  placed  between  two  platinum  plates, 
D  and  G,  which  are  connected  in  the  battery  circuit,  as 
shown  by  the  lines.  A  small  piece  of  rubber  tubing,  B, 
is  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  metallic  diaphragm,  and 
presses  lightly  against  an  ivory  piece,  C,  which  is  placed 
directly  over  one  of  the  platinum  plates.  Whenever, 
therefore,  any  motion  is  given  to  the  diaphragm,  it  is 
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(yu)  is  the  twenty-first  letter  And  fifth  vowel  of  the 
English  alphabet.  It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  vowel  o,  being:  pronounced,  like  it,  by  a  round 
configuration  of  the  lips,  but  in  the  case  of  u ,  with  a 
greater  extrusion  of  the  under  lip.  The  sound  of  u  is 
short  in  tun,  tub ,  must ,  but  long  in  tune ,  tube,  Ac.  In 
some  cases  it  is  acute,  rather  than  long,  as  in  flute, 
brute:  in  others  it  is  obscure,  as  nature. ,  venture.  At 
the  beginning  of  words  it  is  often  sounded  as  if  preceded 
by  y,  as  in  union ,  university.  It  frequently  interchanges 
with  a,  e ,  i,  and  n.  U  and  v  were  long  regarded  as  one 
letter,  and  were  used  indiscriminately  the  one  for  the 
other;  but,  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  they 
came  to  be  distinguished,  and  u  has  since  been  regarded 
as  a  vowel,  and  v  as  a  consonant.  As  an  abbreviation, 
U.  S.  stands  for  United  States:  U.  C ,  for  Urbis  Cmditse 
(anno),  from  the  building  of  the  city  (Rome);  Ult.,  for 
ultimo,  in  the  last  month. 

UitnafHi.  (oo-a-na-poi/,)  or  Anapu,  a  river  of  Brazil, 
joins  the  Para  River  S.  of  the  Island  of  Marajo,  after  a 
N.  course  of  400  m. 

Uut  u'liia.  a  river  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Para,  flows  into  the 
Amazons  50  in.  N.N.E.  of  Silves,  after  a  S  S.E.  course  of 
350  m. 

ITlmfliitm,  (oo-ba-too'ha,)  in  Brazil,  a  town  of  the  prov. 
of  S5o  Paulo,  1<>0  m.  N.E.  of  Santos  ;  pop.  abt.  7.000. 

IT )> o<l a,  ( oo-hai'da ,)  a  town  of  Spain,  26  m.  N.E.  of 
Jaen :  pop.  14.000. 

Ubera'va,  in  Brazil,  a  town  of  the  prov.  of  Minas-Ge- 
raes ;  pop.  abt.  8,000. 

Utierliiig'eii*  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Baden,  on  an  arm 
of  Lake  Constance,  8  m.  from  Constance. 

Ubiqna'i’iun.  n.  See  page  2433. 

Ubiquity*  (- bik'ioi-tc ,)  n.  [Fr.  ubiquiU,  from  Lat. 
utrique ,  everywhere.]  Omnipresence;  existence  in  all 
places  or  everywhere  at  the  same  time;  as,  the  ubiquity 
of  God. 

Ubriq  ue,  ( oo'bre-kai ,)  a  town  of  Spain,  45  m.  from  Cadiz ; 
pop.  6,000. 

Ucaya'li,  a  river  of  Peru.  See  Supplement. 

U'cliee  An  na,  in  Florida ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Wal¬ 
ton  co.,  120  m.  VV.  of  Tallahassee. 

Uil'ilor,  n.  [A.  S.  udcr;  Ger.  euter;  Lat.  uber;  Gr. 
outhar .]  The  bag,  or  glandular  organ  of  cows  and 
other  female  mammalia,  in  which  the  milk  is  secreted 
and  retained  for  the  nourishment  of  their  young. 

U«l«lo valla*  (ood-vaVla,) a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  prov. 
of  Bohusland,  situated  on  a  deep  bay  of  the  Cattegat. 
It  has  a  convenient  harbor.  Manuf.  Cotton  and  linen 
fabrics,  snuff,  and  leather.  Pop.  4,500. 

U«lcll  '*  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Appanoose  co.;  pop.  in  1869,  820. 

Uiline,  (on  de'nai ,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  Venetia.  on  the 
canal  of  La  Roja,  75  m.  N.E.  of  Venice,  and  40  m.  from 
TrieRto*  M  in  it  f\  Silks.  Pop.  26,116. 

Uriol'plio*  in  Minnesota ,  a  township  of  Mower  co.; 
p  >p.  abt.  300. 

Uilom'eter,  n.  [Lat.  udus,  wet,  and  Gr.  metron ,  meas¬ 
ure.]  A  Rain-gauge,  q.  v. 

Uff'Iily*  adv.  In  an  ugly  manner. 

Ugr'l iuess,  v.  [From  ugly.]  State  or  quality  of  being 
ugly  ;  total  lack  of  beauty  ;  deformity  or  unsightliness 
of  person:  as,  old  age  and  ugliness  have  thHr  advan¬ 
tages. —  Moral  depravity;  turpitude  of  mind;  loath¬ 
someness  of  character; — also,  malevolence  or  peevish¬ 
ness  of  disposition  ;  as,  the  ugliness  of  an  action. 

Utf'I.V*  a.  (comp,  uglier  ;  superl.  UGLIEST.)  [A.  S.  oga, 
dread;  Icel.  6gna ,  to  inspire  terror.]  Frightful  of  aspect; 
deformed  in  person;  unsightly;  forbidding  to  the  view; 
contrary  to  beauty;  hateful  or  odious  to  the  sight;  as, 
an  ugly  woman.  —  Cross-grained;  malevolent;  full  of 
spleen,  rancor,  or  ill-nature;  as,  an  ugly  temper. 

U^liano*  (ool-ya'no,)  an  island  of  Dalmatia,  opposite 
the  city  of  Zara,  in  the  Adriatic.  It  is  14  m.  long,  with 
a  breadth  of  2. 

lT$?lit<‘li*  (oog'Utch,)  a  town  of  European  Russia,  govt, 
of  Jaroslav,  on  the  Volga,  60  m.  from  Juroslav ;  pop.  9.000. 

Uhliree,  or  Uwmarie,  (yu-har'ree,)  a  river  of  N.  Carolina , 
rises  in  Randolph  co.,aud  enters  the  Yadkin  River  from 
Montgomery  co. 

Ulilan,  Ulan*  (bu'lan,)  n.  [Pol.  hulan ,  from  Turk. 
ay! tin.  a  youth.]  The  name  given  to  a  certain  class  of 
militia  among  the  modern  Tartars. 

(Mil.)  The  term  bestowed  on  a  kind  of  light  cavalry 
employed  in  the  Russian,  Austrian,  ami  German  armies, 
armed  witli  lanceR,  and  corresponding  to  the  regiments 
of  lancers  in  the  English,  French,  and  Belgian  services. 

U bland.  See  page  2433. 

Ull'lerville*  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of  Bucks  co. 

Uli'ri<*ksville,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Tuscarawas 
co.,  100  m.  N.E  of  Columbus;  pop.  in  I860,  900. 

Ug n tab.  a  co*  Wyoming  Territory;  pop.  in  1870,  856. 

Uitfknlia^'Ck*  (oi'ten-hay.)  a  town  of  Cape  Colony,  S. 
Africa,  18  ni.  from  Port  Elizabeth,  has  an  active  trade 
with  both  it.  and  Graham's  Town;  pop.  unascertained. 

Ujlioli,  or  Satorallia,  a  town  of  Hungary,  9  m.  from 
Zemplin.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  wine.  Pop.  7,000. 

Ukase,  (yu-kaizef)  [Rus.J  An  ordinance  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  which  has  the  force  of  law  in  his  dominions. 

Uki'ali,  in  California,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.,  cap.  of  Men¬ 
docino  co.,  abt.  90  m.  W.  of  Marysville ;  ,oop.  abt.  300. 

U  k  r a  a  n  e.  See  page  2433. 

Uladislaa.  See  page  2433. 

Ula'o*  or  Ulloa.  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Ozaukee  co., 
abt.  22  m.  N.  of  Milwaukee. 

Ulcer.  See  page  2433. 
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Uleerable,  ( uVser-a-bl ,)  a.  That  may  become  ulcerated. 

Ul  cerate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  ulcere r ;  Lat.  ulcero ,  ulceratus.] 
To  affect  with  an  ulcer  or  with  ulcers. 

— v.  n.  To  be  formed  into  an  ulcer;  to  become  ulcerous. 

Ulcera'tion.  n.  [Fr.J  (Med.)  An  unhealthy  action, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  an  abraded  surface  secret¬ 
ing  pus,  more  or  less  pure  or  healthy.  Ulceration  of  the 
hones  is  a  disease  always  sure  to  result  in  necrosis ,  or 
the  death  of  the  bone.  Ulceration  of  the  soft  parts  is 
followed  by  the  formation  of  an  ulcer. 

Ul  cerative*  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  ulcers. 

Ulcered,  (ul'strd,)  a.  Having  become  an  ulcer;  ul¬ 
cerated. 

Ulcerous,  a.  [Fr.  ulcfreux.]  Having  the  nature  or 
character  of  an  ulcer. — Affected  with  an  ulcer  or  ulcers. 

Ul'cerously.  adv.  In  an  ulcerous  manner. 

Urcerousiiess.  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  ulcerous. 

Uleofauliaeli'ee,  or  Alcofauiiatchee,  a  river  of 
Georgia,  rises  in  Gwinnett  co.,  and  flowing  S.,  enters  the 
Ocmulgee  River  between  Butts  and  Jasper  cos. 

Ule,  n.  (Bot.)  A  tree,  supposed  to  be  Castilloa  elastica , 
order  Artocarpacete,  from  which  caoutchouc  is  obtained 
in  Mexico. — Lindley. 

Uleahorg,  ( o'le-a-borg ,)  a  seaport  town  of  Russian  Fin¬ 
land,  on  the  river  Ulea,  situated  on  a  peninsula  running 
into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  70  in.  from  Tornea;  Lat.  65° 
18'  N.,  Lon.  24°  40'  E.  It  exports  tar,  pitch,  fish,  butter, 
and  salted  meats.  Pop.  6,000. 

U'lea-Trask'*  a  lake  of  Finland,  50  m.  from  Uleaborg, 
35  m.  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  10.  It  discharges 
its  surplus  waters  by  the  river  Ulea. 

Ulema,  n.  [Ar.,  the  wise  men,  pi.  of  alim ,  wise.]  Id 
Turkey,  the  college 
or  corporation  com¬ 
posed  of  the  three 
classes  of  the  hie¬ 
rarchy — the  imaums , 
or  ministers  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  the  muftis ,  or 
doctors  of  law ;  the 
cadis,  or  administra¬ 
tors  of  justice.  The 
Sheilch-ulr  Islam,  or 
mufti  of  Constantino¬ 
ple,  is  the  president 
of  the  whole  body. 

U'Iex,n.  (Bot.)  A  gen. 
of  European  prickly 
shrubs,  order  Faba- 
cess.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  two-parted  calyx 
bearing  two  minute  brauches  at  the  base,  and  their 
turgid  few  seeded  legume.  U.  Europieus,  the  Common 
Furze,  Whin,  or  Gorse,  is  common  in  England. 

Ullage,  (ul'laj.)  7i.  (Com.)  In  the  gauging  of  liquors,  the 
quantity  which  a  cask  wants  of  being  toll. 

until,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Pulaski  co.,  20  m.  N. 
of  Cairo. 

Ulloa,  or  Ulua,  (ool-yo'a,)  in  Central  America,  a  river 
of  Honduras,  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  after  a 
N.N.W.  course  of  160  m. 

Ulloa,  Don  Antonio.  See  page  2433. 

Ulls'wa*er,  or  Ulleswatkr,  a  lake  of  England,  be¬ 
tween  the  cos.  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  9  m. 
long,  with  an  average  width  of  1  in.  Its  S.W.  extrem¬ 
ity  is  overlooked  by  the  mountain  Helvellyn. 

Ulni.  (oolm,)  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Wlirtemberg,  is 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  Suabian  Alps,  on  a  declivity, 
and  on  tRe  left  bank  of  the  Danube;  the  city  is  very 
strongly  fortified,  of  great  age,  and  has  many  quaint 
and  curious  streets  and  buildings,  many  of  the  tall 
houses  forming  the  narrow  irregular  streets  being  con¬ 


stituted  of  wood,  and  most  elaborately  carved.  The 
cathedral  (Fig.  2548)  is  the  great  object  of  admiration, 
being  one  of  the  largest  and  loftiest  Gothic  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  buildings  in  Germany.  The  tombs,  stained  windows, 
and  shrines,  oak  carvings,  and  paintings  in  oil  by  the 
early  German  masters,  which  adorn  the  interior,  make 
the  cathedral  of  Ulm  in  every  respect  unique.  Manuf. 
Linen,  silks,  paper,  leather,  tobacco,  porcelain,  and 
playiDg-carda.  Pop.  24,316. 
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Pig.  2548.  —  cathedral  of  ulm. 


Pig.  2549. 

THE  WHITE  ELM. 
( U .  Americanxi*.) 


rima'ccie,  [Lat.  idmus,  the  elm.]  (Bot.)  An 

order  of  plants,  alliance  Bhamnale consisting  of  trees 
and  shrubs  with  alternate  scabrous  leaves  and  perfect 
or  unisexual  flowers,  chiefly  natives  of  the  N.  regions 
of  the  world.  There  are  nine  genera  and  about  60  spe¬ 
cies,  some  being  valuable  timber  trees.  See  Ulmus. 

Ull'maiinite,  n.  (Min.)  A  sulphide  of  nickel  and 
antimony;  the  latter  often  partly  replaced  by  arsenic. 
It  generally  occurs  massive,  with  a  granular  structure ; 
or  disseminated,  and  is  of  a  gray  color  inclining  to  tin- 
white  or  steel-gray;  opaque  with  a  metallic  lustre. 

Ul'iiiic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  Same  as  Humic  Acid,  q.  v. 

limine,  (ai'mln,)  n.  [Fr.]  (Chem.)  See  IIumus. 

Ul'mus,  n.  [Lat  j  (Bot.)  The  Elm,  a  genus  of  plants, 
order  Llmacex.  The  American  Elm,  or  White  Elm, 
U.  Americanus  (Fig.  2549),  is  a 
majestic  tree,  common  in  the 
Northern,  Middle,  and  Western 
States.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
forest,  but  often  grows  sponta¬ 
neously  in  open  fields,  where  it 
is  readily  distinguished  by  its 
long,  pendulous  branches.  The 
trunk,  with  a  diameter  of  3-5  ft., 
towers  to  the  height  of  30,  50, 
and  even  70  ft.,  perfectly  straight 
and  naked,  when  it  divides  into 
2  or  more  primary  branches. 

These  ascend,  gradually  spread¬ 
ing,  and  repeatedly  dividing  into 
other  long,  flexible  limbs  bend¬ 
ing  in  broad,  graceful  curves.  It 
is  a  great  favorite  as  a  shade 
tree,  and  is  frequently  seen  roar¬ 
ing  its  stately  form  and  casting 
its  deep  shade  over  the  “  sweet 
homes”  of  our  Northern  States. 

Leaves  short-stalked,  oval-acu¬ 
minate,  doubly  denticulate,  and 
4-5'  long.  The  veins  are  quite  regular  and  prominent. 
Flowers  small,  purplish,  collected  into  small,  terminal 
clusters,  and  appearing  in  April,  before  the  leaves. 
Fruit  flat,  fringed  with  a  dense  down.  The  wood  is 
tough  and  strong,  but  not  easily  wrought ;  used  for  the 
naves  of  wheels,  &c.  (  Wood.)  —  U.  fulva,  the  Slippery 
elm,  is  also  an  American  species,  common  in  woods  and 
low  grounds,  in  New  England  and  Canada.  Its  inner 
bark  is  employed  as  a  demulcent  for  both  internal  aad 
external  use.  When  ground,  it  forms  an  excellent 
emollient  poultice. 

Ulna,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  elene.]  (Anat.)  The  layer 
of  the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm  (12,  Fig.  2375).  It 
forms  the  joint  of  the  elbow,  and  is  articulated  by  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  hinge-joint  to  the  humerus,  aud  to  the  radius; 
and  below  to  the  radius  and  to  the  bones  of  the  wrist. 

5* I |>b*i ii sis*  See  page  2433.  Ulster.  See  page  2433. 

Ulrici,  Herman  si  (ool-re'tse,)  a  German  philosopher 
and  author,  b.  1806.  In  philosoph}'  he  is  independent, 
neither  leaning  toward  realism  nor  idealism. 

Ult.,  a  contraction  of  Ultimo,  q.  v. 

Ulte'rior,  u.  [Lat.  comp,  of  obsolete  alter,  beyond.] 
Being  or  situated  beyond  or  on  tiie  further  side  of  any 
line  or  boundary  ;  —  opposed  to  citerior, ,  or  hither. 

—More  distant  or  remote;  further;  following  after;  as, 
ulterior  measures,  ulterior  propositions. 

Ulteriorly,  adv.  In  an  ulterior  manner. 

Ultima,  Ultimate.  See  page  2-433. 

Ultimately,  adv.  Finally;  at  last;  in  the  end. 

Ultima'tiou,  n.  State  of  being  ultimate;  finality. 

Ultiina'tuin,  n. ;  pi.  Ultimata.  In  diplomacy,  the 
final  conditions  offered  by  a  government  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  ol  its  dispute  witii  another;  the  final  propositions, 
conditions,  or  terms  offered  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty  ;  any 
final  offer,  proposition,  or  condition. 

Ul'timo.  n.  [i.at.]  The  last  month  before  the  present ; 
—  opposed  to  proximo ;  as,  on  the  20th  ultimo ;  —  com¬ 
monly  abbreviated  ult. 

Ul'tra.  A  Latin  prefix,  denoting  beyond,  on  the  other 
side ,  in  connection  with  words  having  relation  to  place; 
as,  ultramontane,  ultramarine.  Ac. —  In  other  relations 
it  bears  the  significance  of  extreme,  exceedingly,  beyond 
what  is  common,  usual,  natural,  or  proper ;  as,  ultra- 
conservative,  ultra-republican,  ttitra-Catholic,  Ac. 

— a.  Radical;  extreme;  having  a  tendency  to  go  beyond 
others,  or  past  the  proper  limit;  as,  ultra  ideas. 

— n.  An  ultraist. 

U1  Ilaism.  (-ism,)  n.  [Fr .ultraisme.]  The  principles  of 
those  who  strive  to  carry  out  radical  reform,  or  any  ex¬ 
treme  measure  of  civil,  domestic,  or  ecclesiastical  policy. 

Ul  traist,  ».  One  who  goes  to  extremes  in  anything, 
especially  in  political  or  religious  matters;  a  radical; 
an  ultra. 


Ultramarine,  htl-lrd-ma-reen’,)  n.  A  blue  pigment, 
highly  valued  for  the  purity,  delicacy,  and  permanency 
of  its  color,  formerly  obtained  exclusively  from  the 
precious  stone  lapis  lazuli,  by  a  tedious  process.  Tbe 
stone  was  first  calcined,  and  broken  into  pieces  about 
tbe  size  of  a  nut.  tbe  heated  fragments  being  quenched 
in  vinegar  by  which  they  were  rendered  more  friable. 
They  were  next  levigated  for  many  davs.  with  a  thin 
syrup  of  honey  and  dragon’s  blood,  after  which  a  resi¬ 
nous  paste  was  formed,  and  the  U.  extracted  by  suspen¬ 
sion  in  hot  water.  True  U.  is  but  rarely  used  in  tile 
present  day,  being  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the 
artificial  pigment,  which  is  manufactured  in  large  quats 
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V  «0S  *n  ^rance  an(*  Germany.  The  ingredients  used  by 
different  makers  are  trade  secrets;  they,  however,  con¬ 
sist  mainly  of  china-clay,  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate 
of  soda,  sulphur,  and  carbon,  in  some  form  or  other,  the 
proportions  differing  according  to  the  shade  of  color  de- 
8<i\:d.  The  chemical  composition  of  V.  still  remains  in 
great  obscurity.  Many  analyses  have  been  published, 
but.  all  widely  differing  in  their  results.  One  thing,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  pretty  certain,  that  the  tone  of  color  depends 
mainly  on  the  amount  of  combined  sulphur  in  the  pig¬ 
ment.  the  light  blue  variety  containing  6  to  8  per  cent., 
the  darker,  as  much  as  10  to  12  per  cent.  The  most 
probable  conclusion  come  to  as  to  its  composition  seems 
to  be  that  of  Brunner,  who,  from  very  exact  analyses  of 
the  real  and  artificial  material,  considers  it  to  consist 
of  silicate  of  alumina,  colored  with  variable  proportions 
ot  sulphide  of  sodium.  Green  U.  is  said  to  be  blue  U. 
which  has  not  been  roasted.  See  Supplement. 

Ultramarine  ashes.  (Paint.)  The  residue  of  lapis- 
lazuli  from  which  ultramarine  lias  been  extracted,  and 
varying  in  color  from  dull  gray  to  blue.  Although  not 
equal  in  beauty,  and  inferior  in  strength  of  color,  to 
ultramarine,  they  are  extremely  useful  pigments,  af¬ 
fording  grays  much  more  pure  and  tender  than  such  as 
are  composed  of  black  and  white,  or  other  blues,  and 
better  suited  to  the  pearly  tints  of  flesh,  foliage,  the 
grays  of  skins,  the  shadows  cf  draperies,  Ac,  in  which 
the  old  masters  were  wont  to  employ  them  The  brighter 
sorts  ot  ultramarine  ashes  are  more  properly  pale  ultru- 
niariues,  and  of  the  class  of  blue;  the  inferior  are 
called  mineral  gray. 

Ultramon  tane,  a.  [Fr.  uUramnntain ,  from  Lat. 
ultra,  and  montanus  —  mans,  mountain.]  Being  beyond 
the  mountain  or  mountains,  that  is, specifically,  beyond 
the  Alps,  as  viewed  from  Rome;  thus  France,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Italy,  is  an  tramontane  country. 

{Fed )  Belonging  to  that  party  in  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  which  assigns  the  greatest  weight  to  the 
papal  prerogatives. 

— n.  One  who  resides  beyond  the  mountains,  that  is,  the 
Aips;  a  foreigner;  an  alien  — In  an  ecclesiastical  sense, 
one  of  the  Ultramontane  party. 

I  a  i  min  on  tail  ism.  i -izm,)  n.  [Fr.  uUramontanisme.] 
(E*xl )  The  term  applied  to  the  doctrines  of  those  who, 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  maintain  the  most  advanced 
notions  of  papal  supremacy,  as  distinguished  from  the 
principles  of  those  who  hold  that  the  authority  of  a 
general  council  is  paramount  to  that  of  the  Pope;  —  the 
name  thus  used  by  those  living  N.  of  the  Alps,  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  circumstance  that  the  theologians  of 
I' bily,  the  country  beyond  the  Alps,  were  considered  more 
favorable  to  ultra-papal  doctrine  than  the  Cismontaneec- 
clesiastics  of  France  and  Germany.  Tlie  school  opposed  to 
U.  is  cal  led  the  Gallican,  and  their  doctrines  Gallicanism. 

Ult  rninoii'tan  ist,  n.  One  of  the  Ultramontane  party 
in  the  Church  of  Rome;  an  advocate  of  Ultramoutanism; 
—  also  called  if l tramontane. 

US t 3*«cm u ii  <lane,  a.  [Lat.  ultra ,  and  muntlus,  the 
world  See  Mundane.]  Being  beyond  the  world,  or  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  the  mundane  system. 

UitrA-trop'ical,  a.  [Ultra  and  tropical.]  Being  be¬ 
yond,  or  outside  of,  the  tropics  or  tropical  regions:  — 
opposed  to  intertropical ;  also,  denoting  a  temperature 
warmer  than  that  of  the  tropics. 

Ululate,  v  n.  [Lat.  ululare.]  To  howl,  as  a  dog  or 
Wolf.  (R.) 

U  filiation.  (-Id' shun,)  n.  [Lat.  ululatio.]  The  howling, 
as  of  a  wolf  or  dog. 

Ul'verstone.  a  town  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  18  m. 
N.W.  of  Lancaster.  Manuf.  Cottons,  linens,  ropes,  hats, 
and  woollen  yarn.  Pop.  8,000. 

n  ysses, (Urhs'seez.)  [Lat. ;  Gr.  Odysseus.]  (Heroic  Hist.) 
One  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  Greek  heroes.  U.  was 
the  king  of  Ithaca,  one  of  the  small  Ionian  isles,  the 
husband  of  the  exemplary  Penelope,  and  father  of  Tele- 
niachus.  U.  was  not  only  a  prudent  warrior,  but  a  sage 
counsellor,  and  was  as  much  honored  in  the  general  con¬ 
ference  as  he  was  valued  in  the  field  for  bis  military  skill, 
ready  expedients,  and  undaunted  courage.  When  the 
Greeks  undertook  the  Trojan  War,  U,  after  long  declin¬ 
ing  to  join  the  alliance,  at  last  consented,  and,  embark¬ 
ing  his  small  but  picked  band,  set  sail  for  the  Phrygian 
shores.  During  the  war  he  acted  a  prominent  part ;  he 
induced  Achilles  to  return  to  the  camp,  slaughtered  the 
sleeping  Thracians  in  their  tents,  entered  Troy  in  dis¬ 
guise,  and  carried  off  the  palladium  of  the  Trojans. 
After  the  fall  of  the  city  he  embarked  on  board  his  fleet, 
with  his  followers,  to  return* to  his  wife  and  kingdom; 
but  the  gods,  enraged  at  bis  carrying  off  the  palladium, 
defeated  all  his  efforts  to  regain  his  native  country,  and 
for  twenty  years,  by  adverse  winds  and  fearful  storms, 
made  him  the  sport  of  winds  and  waves.  At  length, 
alter  an  absenre  of  thirty  years,  he  regained  his  island 
home,  and  found  his  faithful  and  still  beautiful  Pene¬ 
lope  surrounded  by  a  host  of  importunate  suitors. 
Having  by  stratagem  obtained  an  entrance  into  his 
palace,  and  put  to  the  sword  the  riotous  suitors,  U. 
was  restored  to  his  throne,  to  the  arms  of  his  wife, 
and  to  his  son,  whom  he  had  left  a  child.  After  a 
reign  of  sixteen  years,  a  natural  son  of  U.,  not  know¬ 
ing  Ithaca  was  part  of  his  father’s  kingdom,  landed 
in  the  island  at  the  head  of  a  lawless  band,  and.  begin¬ 
ning  to  plunder  the  inhabitants,  U  hastened  to  meet 
the  invader;  when,  in  the  contest  that  ensued,  he  fell 
by  the  sword  of  his  son.  The  adventures  encoun¬ 
tered  by  U  on  his  return  voyage  form  the  subject  of 
Homer’s  poem  of  tl  e  O  lyssey 

Uly  N  ses,  in  New  York ,  a  township  of  Tompkins  eo.,  9 
in  N.W.  of  Ithaca;  pop.  abt.  4,200. 

Ulys'ses.  m  Pf  nils  i/I  mini  a,  a  post-township  of  Potter 
co.,  15  in.  K.N.E.  of  Coudersport ;  pop.  abt.  1.250. 
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I  mil.  (Hindoo  Myth.)  One  of  the  principal  names 
of  the  consort  of  the  god  Siva.  She  is  also  usually 
designated  under  the  names  Kali,  Durgd,  Devi,  Pdr- 
vati,  Bhavdni,  Ac.  The  myths  relating  to  this  god¬ 
dess,  who  is  worshipped  in  various  parts  of  India  — 
particularly,  however,  in  Bengal  —  are  met  with  in 
the  great  epic  poems  and  Puranas,  in  poetical  works, 
such  as  the  Kumdrasambhava,  and  in  modern  popu¬ 
lar  compositions;  but  the  text  book  of  her  worshippers 
is  the  Deviindhdtmya ,  or  *  the  majesty  of  Devi* — a  cele¬ 
brated  portion  of  the  Markandeya  Parana,  considered 
to  be  of  special  holiness  by  the  worshippers  of  this  god¬ 
dess,  and  in  which  are  narrated  the  martial  feats  of  the 
goddess.  The  latter  consisted  chiefly  in  the  destruction 
by  her  of  two  demons,  Madhu  and  Kaitabha,  who  had 
endangered  the  existence  of  the  god  Brahman;  the  de¬ 
mon  Mahisha,  or 
Ma  h  ish  asura,  who 
having  conquered 
all  the  gods,  had 
expelled  them  from 
heaven  ;  moreover, 
in  herdefeating the 
army  of  Chadna 
and  Munda,  two 
demon-servants  of 
Sumbha  and  Nisu  m- 
bha.  She  is  often 
represented  (Fig. 

25;>0)  holding  the 
severed  head  of 
Chandain  her hand, 
with  the  heads  of 
his  soldiers  formed 
into  a  garland  sus¬ 
pended  from  her 
neck,  and  their 
bauds  wreathed 
into  a  covering 
round  her  loins  — 
the  only  covering 
shehas  in  theimage 
constructed  for  the 
p  djd.  T  b  e  w  o  is  hi  p 
of  Kali  (i.  e.,  the 
Black),  to  which 
the  narrative  (of 
her  victory  over 
Chanda  and  Mun¬ 
da)  has  given  rise, 
is  considered  by 
the  Hindoos  them¬ 
selves  as  embody¬ 
ing  the  principle  of  tamas,  or  darkness.  She  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  delighting  in  the  slaughter  of  her  foes,  though 
capable  of  kindlier  feeling  to  her  friends.  She  is,  how¬ 
ever,  styled  the  Bhn  k  Goddess  of  Terror,  frequenting 
cemeteries,  and  presiding  over  terrible  sprites,  fond  of 
bloody  sacrifices;  and  her  worship  taking  place  in  the 
darkest  night  of  the  month.  See  Thug. 

Umatilla.  in  Oregon,  a  N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory,  is  washed  by  Columbia,  Umatilla,  and 
John  Day  rivers,  and  traversed  by  the  Blub  Mountains. 
Soil,  productive  in  the  valleys.  Min.  Gold.  Cap.  Uma¬ 
tilla.  Pop.  abt.  6.000.  —  A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above 
co.,at  the  junction  of  the  Columbia  and  Umatilla  rivers, 
100  m.  N.E.  of  Dalles  City;  jwp.  abt.  700. 

Umbel.  n.  [Lat.  umbella,  dim.  of  umbra ,  shade;  Fr. 
ambeUe..]  (Dot  )  See  INFLORESCENCE. 

I  mhol  laics,  n. pi.  (Dot.)  An  alliance  of  plantR,  sub¬ 
class  epigy nous  exogens.  Diag.  Diclilamydeous  polypet- 
nlous  flowers,  solitary  large  seeds,  and  a  small  embryo 
lying  in  a  large  quantity  of  albumen.  The  alliance  in¬ 
cludes  5  orders  —  Apiace.*.  Araliace.*,  Cornace^e,  HA- 
MAM  ELI  DACE.*,  aild  BRUNIACE^. 

Um  bellate.  Um'bellaled,  a.  (Bot.)  Umbel-like; 
producing  umbels. 

Unibellet,  Uni  bull  tile,  n.  (Bot.)  A  little 
partial  umbel. 

Umbel'l iter,  n.  (Bot.)  An  umbelliferous  plant. 

Umbeilif 'era*.  n.  pi.  Same  as  A  pi  ace.*,  q.  v. 

i  uibellif  erous,  a.  (Bot)  Bearing  or  producing 
umbels. 

Um'ber,  n.  [Fr.  ombre.]  (Min.)  Two  distinct  sub¬ 
stances  are  used  as  pigments  under  this  name.  One  is 
a  variety  of  Peat  or  Brown  Coal,  large  beds  of  which 
are  worked  uear  Cologne,  and  which  is  said  to  be  largely 
used  in  the  adulteration  of  snuff;  the  other,  called  Turk¬ 
ish  umber,  is  a  variety  of  ochreous  iron-ore  (Limonite), 
composed,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Klaproth,  of  48 
per  cent,  of  peroxide  of  iron,  20  peroxide  of  manganese, 
12  silica,  5  alumina,  and  15  water. 

(Zool.)  An  African  bird,  Scopus  umbretta,  of  the  family 
Ardeidse,  of  an  urnber  color,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
crow.  —  Also,  a  fish  —  the  Grayling,  q.  v. 

— a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling  umber;  dark-brown; 
dark-colored. 

-v.a.  To  stain  with  umber;  hence,  to  shade;  to  darken. 

Utn'bery,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling  umber. 

Uinbil'ic,  Umbil  ical,  a.  [Lat.  umbilicus,  the 
navel.]  Pertaining  to  the  navel. 

U  cord.  (Anat.)  See  Navel. —  (Bot.)  (Called  also 
funicular  cord.)  An  elongation  of  the  placenta  in  the 
form  of  a  small  thread,  by  which  the  seeds  are  some¬ 
times  attached,  as  in  the  hazel  pea. 

U.  region.  (Anat.)  The  middle  region  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  in  which  the  umbilicus  is  placed. —  U.  ring,  a  fib¬ 
rous  ring  which  surrounds  the  aperture  of  the  navel. 
Dunglison.  —  U.  vesicle.  (Physiol.)  The  name  given  to 
the  proportionately  small  vitellicle.  or  yolk-bag,  in  man 
and  most  mammalia. 


TTnibil'Icatc,  Uinbil'icated,  a.  (Bot.)  Narel- 

shaped,  as  a  flower  or  leaf. 

limbi  1'iciiN.  n.  [Lat.]  (Anat.)  The  Nivel,  a.  v. 

{Bot.)  Same  as  IIilum,  q.  v. 

( (  onch.)  The  aperture  or  depression  in  the  centre  of 
a  univalve  shell,  round  which  the  shell  is  convoluted. 

I  onbles,  (um'blz,)  n.  pi.  The  entrails  or  intestiues  of 
a  ile  “ 


shield. 

nediately 


II  m  bo,  n.  [Lat.]  A  boss  or  protuberance,  as  of  a 

(Conch.)  The  point  of  a  bivalve  shell  imine1 
above  the  hinge.  —  Braude. 

I'm'bogiatc.  Unt'bonated,  a.  (From  Lat.  umbo] 
(',  ■)  fUiving  a  projection  resembliug  a  boss,  as  the 
pileus  of  many  species  of  Agaricus. 

C  ill  bra.  n.  [Lat.,  a  shadow  ;  Fr.  ombre  ]  (Astrnn.)  The 
dark  cone  projected  from  a  planet  or  satellite  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  sun.  See  Eclipse. 

I  n.brac  ti I i form,  a.  [Lat.  umbraculum ,  a  shadl 
place,  and  Jorma,  form.]  Umbrella-shaped,  as  a  mush* 
room. 

Umbrage,  (um'braj,)  n.  [Fr.  ombrage,  shade,  mistrust  ] 
shadow  ;  shade  ;  hence,  that  which  serves  to  shade,  as 
a  bower  ora  grove  of  trees. —  A  gloomy,  lurking  sus¬ 
picion  ;  offence  taken  at  another  as  standing  In  one’s 
light  or  way;  suspicion  of  injury;  resentment;  die* 
satisfaction  ;  as,  a  person  takej  umbrage,  from  an  im¬ 
aginary  slight  or  affront. 

UinbrugeouM,  (- brdjus ,)  a.  [0.  Fr.  ombrageux.] 
Shading;  forming  or  constituting  a  shade;  as,  umbra¬ 
geous  foliage.  —  Shady;  shaded;  screened,  as  from  the 
sun  ;  as,  an  umbrageous  recess. 

Umbrageous  ii  ess,  n.  Shadiness. 

I  nibrel'la,  n.  [Fr.  ombrelle,  parapluic  ;  It.  umbrello , 
diinin.  of  ombra,  Lat.  umbra,  a  shade.]  A  portable 
shade,  screen,  or  canopy,  which  opens  and  folds,  carried 
in  the  hand  for  sheltering  from  rain  or  snow,  or  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun. 

(Zoiil.)  The  umbrella-like  organ  of  a  medusa  or  jelly¬ 
fish. 

Um'bria.  A  central  province  of  Italy,  bounded  N.  by 
the  Marches;  E.  the  Marches  and  the  Abruzzi;  S.  the 
Latium  ;  W.  the  Tiber  River  and  Tuscany.  Chief  towns, 
Perugia  (the  cap.),  Spoleto,  and  Terni.  ' Pop.  549,601. 
Unibriferous,  a.  [From  Lat.  umbra,  and  fern to 
bear.]  Throwing  or  affording  a  shade  or  screen. 

I  mca,  (oo'me-o,)  a  seaport  town  of  Sweden,  in  West 
Bothnia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Umea,  110  in.  from 
Ilernosand  ;  Lat.  60°  49'  46'  N.,  Lon.  20°  4'  E.  Pop.  1.500. 
U m 'pi rage,  UnTi>ireshi|»,n.  [from  umpire.]  The 
power  orauthority  in  vested  in  an  umpire.— Arbitrament; 
ruling;  decision  delivered  by  an  umpire  or  referee. 
Um'pire,  n.  [Said  to  be  corrupted  from  hat.  im par, 
odd,  uneven  —  in,  and  par,  even,  because  an  umpire  is 
chosen  by  two,  four,  or  any  even  number  of  arbitrators 
(on  their  being  equally  divided)  to  give  his  casting  vote.] 
A  person  to  whom  sole  decision  of  a  controversy  or 
question  between  parties  is  referred ;  a  sole  arbiter  or 
arbitrator. 

(Sport.)  In  horse-racing,  trotting,  coursing,  Ac.,  one 
of  two  or  more  appointed  to  decide  which  animal  has 
won  ;  —  in  cases  wherein  they  are  not  able  to  agree,  a 
third  person  may  be  applied  to  as  sole  referee. 

(Law.)  A  third,  or  odd,  person  called  in  to  decide  a 
question  or  controversy  submitted  to  arbitrators,  when 
the  latter  do  not  agree  in  opinion,  and  are  equally  di¬ 
vided  in  their  award. 

Ump'qiia,  a  river  of  Oregon,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  N.  and  S.  Forks,  8  m.  W.of  Roseburg.in  Douglas 
co.,  and  flowing  N.W.,  enters  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Ump¬ 
qua  City.  —  A  W.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Pacific;  area , 
1,500  sq.m.  It  is  drained  by  the  above  river.  Pop.  abt. 
2.000.  —  A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the 
Pacific,  58  m.  W.S.W.  of  Eugene  City. 

Un.  [A.  S.  mw, or  on.]  A  prefix  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  having  its  equivalent  in  the  Latin  prefix  in,  and 
denoting  negation,  depreciation,  privation,  or  contra¬ 
riety.  Un  is  prefixed  to  adjectives  with  their  deriva¬ 
tives,  as  unopt,  unaptly,  unaptness;  and  to  passive  par¬ 
ticiples,  as  in  unhurt,  unfavored:  it  is  also  prefixed  to 
participial  adjectives,  as  in  unpleasing,  but  rarely  in 
the  verbal  sense  expressing  action;  thus,  we  cannot 
say,  the  arrow  flew  unwounding,  though  we  say,  the 
man  escaped  unwnunded.  —  The  distinction  between  the 
use  of  in  and  i*n  may  be  defined  thus:  to  words  of 
purely  English  origin,  we  prefix  un.  as  iu  unfit;  to 
words  borrowed  in  the  positive  sense,  but  made  nega¬ 
tives  by  ourselves,  we  also  prefix  un,  as  in  ungenerous. 
In  cases  where  both  terms  are  borrowed,  we  retain  the 
Latin  in,  as  in  inelegant,  injudicious.  Before  nouns 
having  the  English  termination  ness,  it  is  proper  to  pre¬ 
fix  un,  as  in  unfitness,  ungraciousness.  When  the}'  have 
such  terminations  derived  from  the  Latin  as  tude,  ice,  or 
ence,  and  for  the  most  part  when  they  end  in  ty,  the 
negative  in  is  placed  before  them,  as  in  inaptitude ,  injus¬ 
tice.  inadvertence ,  infidelity. 

(Note.  The  application  of  this  prefix  in  the  formation 
of  compounds  is  so  manifold  and  general,  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  such  terms  are  in  themselves  so  sufficiently  ob¬ 
vious  in  their  meaning,  that  we  have  considered  it  need¬ 
less  to  give  them  in  every  case;  but,  rather,  to  confine 
our  vocabulary  of  such  compounds  to  those  which  are 
indispensable,  or  in  most  frequent  use,  or  which  demand 
something  of  an  elaborate  definition  and  elucidation.) 
U'nii.  a  river  of  Brazil,  forms  part  of  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  the  provs.  of  Alagoas  and  Pernambuco,  and  en¬ 
ters  the  Atlantic  12  m.  N.  of  Barra-Grande,  after  an  E. 
course  of  150  m. 

UnaI>at  <Ml,  a.  Not  diminished  in  strength  or  violence. 
Unable,  (-d'bl,)  a.  Notable;  lacking  sufficient  strength 
or  mefins ;  impotent;  weak  in  power  or  poor  in  sub¬ 
stance  ;  not  having  adequate  knowledge  or  skill. 
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Unaccept'able,  a.  That  may  not  be  accepted;  not 
pleasing  or  welcome. 

Unaccountable,  a.  Not  subject  to  account  or  con¬ 
trol  ;  not  liable  to  answer;  irresponsible;  as,  an  unac¬ 
countable  agent.  —  Inexplicable;  not  to  be  solved  by 
reason  or  the  light  possessed  ;  mysterious ;  as,  an  unac¬ 
countable  mistake. 

Unaccountably,  adv.  Strangely;  in  a  manner  not 
ro  be  explained. 

Uuadil'la.  in  New  York ,  a  river  which  rises  on  the 
border  of  Madison  and  Otsego  cos.,  and  flowing  S.,  enters 
the  K  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Unadilla. — 
A  post-village  and  township  of  Otsego  co.,  abt.  100  m. 
W.S  W.  of  Albany;  pop.  abt.  3,500. 

Unadilla.  iu  Michigan, a  post-village  and  township  of 
Livingston  co.,abt.  33  m.  S.E.  of  Lansing ;  pop.  abt.  1,GOO. 

Unadil  la  Uentrc.  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of 
Otsego  co.,  abt.  30  m.  S.W.  of  Cooperstown. 

Unadilla  Forks,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of 
Otsego  co.,  abt.  85  in.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Unad  visablc.  (- viz'a-bl. )  a.  Not  to  be  recommended; 
inexpedient;  not  prudent. 

Unadvised',  a.  Notadvised:  indiscreet. —  Rash;im- 
prudent ;  doue  without  due  consideration ;  as,  an  unad¬ 
vised  slep. 

Unairccf'cd,  a.  Not  moved;  not  having  the  heart  or 
passions  touched.  —  Plain;  natural;  real;  not  labored, 
artificial,  or  hypocritical ;  simple;  as,  unaffected  sorrow. 

Uiiaireci'ediy,  adv.  Really;  in  sincerity;  without 
disguise,  or  attempting  to  produce  false  appearances  ;  as, 
be  was  unaffectedly  glad  to  see  me. 

Una  ka  (ocUnika)  Mountains.  That  portion  of 
the  Appalachian  range  extending  S.W.  between  N.  Ca¬ 
rolina  and  Tennessee,  from  the  Little  Tennessee  River  to 
Fannin  co.,  Georgia. 

Umtl  ieuably,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  admitting  of 
alienation. 

U'nalist,  n.  [From  Lat.  unus ,  one.]  ( Eccl .)  The  holder 
of  a  single  benefice:  —  the  opposite  of  pluralist. 

Unalloyed',  a.  Not  reduced  by  foreign  admixture; — 
hence,  pure;  simple ;  unmixed;  as,  unalloyed  satisfaction. 

Una'llliable,  a.  Not  adapted  to  gain  affection ;  lack¬ 
ing  the  power  of  conciliating  love  or  esteem. 

Unanimity,  n.  [Fr.  unanimitf;  Lat.  unanimitas.] 
State  of  being  unanimous;  concord;  agreement  of  a 
number  of  persons  in  opinion  or  determination. 

Unan'i mous,  a.  [Lat.  unanimus —  unus ,  one,  and 
animus ,  miud.1  One-minded;  of  one  accord;  agreeing 
in  opinion  or  determination;  harmonious  ;  as,  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  unanimous.  —  Formed  with,  or  expressing,  una¬ 
nimity  ;  as,  a  unanimous  vote. 

UJian'swerable,  a.  Not  susceptible  of  refutation; 
cogent  beyond  cavil  or  dispute ;  as,  an  unanswerable  ar¬ 
gument. 

TTnaj>|>ro'priat ed.  a.  Not  applied,  or  directed  to  be 
applied  to  any  specific  object,  as  money  or  property; 
not  granted  or  given  to  any  person,  company,  etc. 

Unapt',  a.  Dull;  not  ready  or  propeuse;  not  disposed 
to  learn;  unfit;  not  qualified;  (with  to  before  a  verb, 
and  for  before  a  noun) ;  improper;  unsuitable. 

Una're,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
40  m.  W.  of  Barcelona,  after  a  N.  course  of  120  m. 

Unarmed',  a.  Without  arms  or  weapons;  not  equipped ; 
as,  an  unarmed  mau.  —  Without  scales,  spines,  prickles, 
or  other  defence,  as  animals  and  plants. 

I'nascertain'able,  a.  That  cannot  be  ascertained  or 
reduced  to  a  certainty;  that  cannot  be  positively  known. 

Unassignable,  a.  That  cannot  be  transferred  by 
assignment  or  indorsement,  as  a  bill  of  exchange. 

Unassiin'ilated,  a.  Not  made  to  assimilate  with  or 
resemble;  not  united  with,  and  actually  made  a  part, 
either  of  the  proper  fluids  or  solids  of  the  body;  uot 
animalized,  as  food. 

T'nassum'in;?,  a.  Without  assumption;  not  bold  or 
forward;  modest;  not  arrogant;  exhibiting  no  lofty 
pretensions ;  as,  a  gentleman  is  known  by  his  un assum¬ 
ing  manner. 

Unassured',  a.  Lacking  assurance  or  confidence. — 
Not  insured  against  loss;  as,  an  unassured  life. 

Unattached',  a.  Not  attached  to  by  ties  of  duty  ;  as, 
an  unattached  officer  of  the  army.  —  Not  arrested,  as  a 
person  against  whom  a  writ  has  issued.  —  Having  no 
fixed  interest.  —  Not  united  by  ties  of  affection;  as,  au 
unattached  couple. 

Unattainable,  a.  Not  to  be  gained,  obtained,  or 
possessed. 

Unau  ,  n.  ( Zool .)  The  Two-toed  Sloth,  which,  like  the 
Ai,  or  common  Three-toed  Sloth,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
dense  forests  of  the  tropical  portion  of  S.  America,  and 
has  all  the  singularities  of  conformation  and  habits 
which  distinguish  that  species. 

Unauthorized,  a.  Not  warranted  by  proper  author¬ 
ity;  not  duly  commissioned. 

Unavailable.  a.  Not  having  sufficient  power  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  intended  effect;  not  practicable;  vain;  use¬ 
less;  as,  unavailable  securities. 

Unavailing,  a.  Not  having  the  effect  desired ;  inef¬ 
fectual;  useless  ;  as,  unavailing  efforts. 

Unavoid  able,  a.  Thatcannot  be  avoided;  not  to  be 
shunned;  inevitable;  certain;  as.  an  un  a  voidable  necessity. 
—  Incapable  of  being  made  null  or  void,  as  a  legal  act. 

Un  aw  are,  a.  Giving  or  taking  no  heed;  inattentive; 
without  thought ;  as,  he  is  unaware  of  the  consequences 
of  his  own  foil}'. 

Unaware,  Un'a wares,  adv.  Suddenly;  unex¬ 
pectedly;  without  notice  or  warning;  with  premed¬ 
itated  design  or  previous  preparation;  as,  I  was  quite 
taken  unawares , 

Unbal  anced,  a.  Lacking  balance  or  poise;  not  in 
equipoise,  as  a  scale.  —  Not  restrained  by  equal  power; 
uustcady  ;  unsound;  not  saue;  as,  au  unbalanced  miud. 


(Com.)  Not  settled;  not  brought  down  to  an  equality 
of  debit  and  credit ;  as,  unbalanced  accounts. 

Unballast  ed,  a.  Not  furnished  with  ballast; — hence, 
unsteady;  cranky;  as,  an  unballasted  mind. 

( Naut .)  Without  ballast  on  board  ;  —  said  of  a  ship. 

Unbar',  v.  a.  To  open  ;  to  unfasten;  to  remove  a  bar 
or  bars  from  ;  as,  to  unbar  a  gate. 

Unbarbed',  a.  (Nat.  Hist.)  Not  having  barbs,  hairs, 
or  plumes,  as  a  plant. 

Unbecom  ing,  a.  Not  befitting;  unsuitable;  inde¬ 
cent  ;  indecorous;  improper  for  the  person  or  character; 
as,  unbecoming  couduct. 

Unbelier,  n.  [A.  S.  ungeleafa.)  Incredulity;  the 
withholding  of  belief;  as,  “  unbelief  is  blind.”  (Milton.) 

—  Particularly,  infidelity ;  disbelief  of  divine  revelation  ; 
scepticism  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel ;  rejection  of  Christ 
as  the  Saviour  of  men,  and  of  the  doctrines  ho  taught; 
distrust  of  God's  promises  and  faithfulness,  &c. ;  as, 
atheistical  unbelief. 

Unbeliev  er,  n.  An  incredulous  person;  a  doubter. 

—  Especially,  au  infidel ;  one  who  professes  no  faith  in 
divine  revelation,  or  in  the  principles  or  doctrines  of 
Christianity;  a  sceptic. 

Unbeliev  ing,  a.  Incredulous;  sceptical.  —  Discred¬ 
iting  divine  revelation,  or  the  mission,  character,  and 
doctrines  of  the  Redeemer;  as,  the  unbelieving  Jews.” 

Unbend',  v.n.  (imp.  and  pp.  unbent.)  To  become 
unbent  or  relaxed;  to  rid  ones  self  of  constraint;  to  act 
with  freedom  ;  as,  the  sternest  men  are  apt  to  unbend  in 
the  privacy  of  home. 

— r.  a.  To  free  from  curvature  or  flexure ;  to  make  straight ; 
as,  to  unbend  a  bow. — To  relax  ;  to  set  at  ease  for  a  time ; 
to  remit  from  a  strain,  or  from  exertion ;  —  also,  to  relax 
effeminately  ;  as,  “  When  ease  your  soul  unbends .”  Dryd. 

(Naut.)  To  take  the  sails  from  their  yards  aud  stays ; 

—  also,  to  cast  loose,  as  a  cable  from  the  anchor ;  —  also, 
to  untie  or  detach,  as  one  rope  from  another. 

Unbend  ing,  p.  a.  Not  suffering  flexure  or  curvature; 
as,  “  unbending  corn.”  (l*ope.)  —  Rigid;  inflexible;  un¬ 
yielding;  resolute;  determined;  stern; — applied  to 
persons.  —  Constrained;  firm;  unyielding;  inflexible; 

—  said  of  things  ;  as,  unbending  facts.  —  Devoted  to  re¬ 
laxation  or  pleasure;  as,  an  unbending  hour.  —  Rowe. 

Unbent',  pp.  of  Unbend,  q.  v. 

Unhid',  U  nbid  den,  a.  Not  bid  or  bidden;  not  com¬ 
manded. —  Self-produced;  spontaneous;  as,  “  Roses  un¬ 
hid.”  (Dryden.) —  Uninvited;  not  requested  to  attend; 
as,  unbidden  guests. 

Unbind',  v.n.  (imp.  andpp.  unbound.)  To  remove  a  band, 
tie,  or  shackle  from;  to  untie;  to  loosen;  to  unfasten; 
as,  to  unbind  the  hair,  to  unbind  a  prisoner’s  limbs. 

Unbit',  v.  a.  To  remove  the  bridle  from,  as  a  horse. 

(Naut.)  To  loose  the  turns  from  off  the  bits;  as,  to 
unbit  a  cable. 

Unblcin'islied,  a.  Pure  ;  not  stained;  free  from  tur¬ 
pitude,  reproach,  or  deformity ;  spotless;  intact;  as,  au 
unblemished  reputation. 

Un  blest',  a.  Excluded  from  blessing  or  benediction  ; 
as,  an  unblest  undertaking. —  Wretched;  unhappy;  mis¬ 
erable;  as,  an  unblest  lot  in  life. 

Unblush  ing,  a.  Impudent;  bare-faced;  without 
sense  of  shame;  as,  an  unblushing  liar. 

Unbolt',  v.  a.  To  open  by  drawing  back  the  bolt ;  to 
unfasten  ;  as,  to  unbolt  a  door. 

Unbolt'ed,  a.  Unsifted;  not  having  the  fine  and  coarse 
parts  separated;  as,  unbolted  meal. 

Unborn',  a.  Not  brought  into  life;  —  hence,  yet  to 
come;  future;  as,  children  yet  unborn. 

Unbos  om,  v.  a.  To  disclose  freely,  as  one’s  secret 
feelings  or  ideas;  to  reveal  in  confidence. 

Unbound  ed)  a.  Without  bound,  confine,  or  limit; 
measureless  in  extent;  illimitable;  infinite;  intermi¬ 
nable;  as,  unbounded  apace.  —  Unrestrained  ;  owning  no 
check  or  control ;  as,  the  unbounded  license  of  a  woman  s 
tongue. 

Un  breech',  v.  a.  To  remove  the  breeches  of.  —  To  free 
from  its  fastenings  or  coverings, as  the  breech  of  a  cannon. 

Uubri'dled,  p.  a.  Loosed  from  the  bridle,  or  as  from 
something  resembling  a  bridle;  —  hence,  licentious;  un¬ 
restrained;  without  check ;  as,  unbridled  insolence,  un¬ 
bridled  passions. 

Unbrok  en,  a.  Not  broken,  crushed, or  weakened;  a9, 
an  unbroken  spirit.  —  Not  violated  or  infringed;  as,  an 
unbroken  vow.—  Not  tamed ;  untaught ;  not  accustomed 
to  the  saddle,  harness,  or  yoke;  as,  an  unbroken  colt. 

Unease',  v.  a.  To  disengage  from  a  case  or  covering: 
as,  to  uncase  goods. 

(Mil.)  To  display  or  present  to  view;  as,  to  uncase 
the  colors. 

Uncasville,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-village  of  New  Lon¬ 
don  co.,  abt.  6  m.  N.  of  New  London. 

Unceas'iug,  a.  Without  cessation ;  not  intermitting  ; 
continual ;  as,  unceasing  attentions. 

Uncer'tain,  a.  Questionable;  doubtful ;  without  cer¬ 
tainty  ;  not  positively  known  ;  equivocal ;  as,  an  uncer¬ 
tain  event. —  Insecure;  not  to  be  depended  on  ;  not  sure 
or  reliable ;  as,  a  person  of  uncertain  temper. —  Not  pos¬ 
sessing  certain  knowledge;  not  assured;  dubious;  as, 
“Certain  paiu,  uncertain  of  relief.”  (Granville.)  —  Not 
sure  of  the  direction  or  the  coosequeuce;  as,  my  future 
movements  are  uncertain. 

Uncertainty,  n.  State  of  being  uncertain  ;  absence 
of  certainty;  doubtfulness;  dubiousness;  as,  their  safety 
is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty. —  Contingency  ;  possible 
chance;  as,  “ slippery  uncertainties.”  (South.) — Lack 
of  exactness  or  precision;  as,  the  uncertainty  of  the  sig¬ 
nification  of  words.  (Locke.)  —  Something  unknown  or 
indefinite;  as,  he  is  unwise  who  abandons  a  certainty 
for  an  uncertainty . 

Uncharitable,  a.  Deficient  in  charity  or  benevo¬ 
lence;  contrary  to  charity,  as  the  universal  love  pre- 
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scribed  by  Christianity ;  harsh,  severe,  or  censorious  in 
judgment;  as,  an  uncharitable  bigot. 

Unchristian,  a.  Not  evangelized;  not  converted  to 
the  Christian  faith  ;  infidel:  as,  an  unchristian  thinker. 

—  Contrary  to  the  laws  or  principles  of  Christianity  ;  as, 
an  unchristian  temper. 

Uncia,  (Hn'shi-ah,)  n. ;  pi.  Uncle.  [Lat.]  Among  the 
ancient  Romans,  a  twelfth  part,  as  of  the  coin  called  as. 

Un'cial.a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  uncialis  —  uncia,  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  thing,  an  ounce,  an  inch  ]  Pertaining  to  an 
ounce  or  au  inch. —  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to 
letters  of  a  large  size,  as  if  an  inch  in  length,  used  in 
ancient  Latin  and  Greek  manuscripts. 

— n.  An  uncial  letter also,  a  letter  that  stands  for  a  word 
in  inscriptions,  epitaphs,  and  the  like,  as  C'for  consul. 

Uncia' ti  ill,  acle.  [Lat.]  Ounce  by  ounce,  or  inch  by  inch. 

Unciform,  (tin'se-,)  a.  [Fr.  unciforme ;  Lat.  uncus ,  a 
hook,  akin  to  Qr.angkos,  a  bend  or  hollow.]  Hook-like; 
presenting  a  curved  or  hooked  form.  —  Unciform  bone. 
(Anal.)  The  last  bone  of  the  second  row  of  the  wrist 
bones;  so  called  from  its  hook-like  process  in  man, 
which  projects  toward  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  gives 
origin  to  the  great  ligament  which  binds  down  the 
tendons  of  the  wrist. 

Un'cinate,  a.  [From  Lat.  uncinus.  a  hook.]  (Bot.) 
Furnished  with  hooked  spines,  as  a  capsule. 

Unciv'il,  a.  Not  civil  or  conformed  to  civilization  ;  as, 
an  uncivil  state  of  man. —  Deficient  iu  civility  ;  impo¬ 
lite;  not  complaisant  or  courteous  in  manners  or  deport¬ 
ment  ;  rude ;  churlish  ;  as,  uncivil  behavior. 

Uncivilized,  a.  Not  civilized ;  unreclaimed  from  a 
state  of  savagery  or  barbarism  ;  rude  ;  as,  the  uncivil - 
ized  aborigines  of  Dahomey. —  Coarse;  indecent;  vul¬ 
gar;  not  refined  or  elegant ;  as,  uncivilized  language.  (R.) 

Uncle.  ( ung’kl ,)  n.  [Fr.  oncle ;  contracted  from  Lat. 
avunculus,  diinin.  of  avus,  a  grandfather.  —  Literally,  a 
lesser  grandfather.]  The  brother  of  one’s  father  or 
mother.  —  Great  uncle,  one’s  father’s  or  mother’s  uncle. 

—  Uncle-in-law ,  the  brother  of  a  wife’s  or  husband’s 
father. — My  uncle ,  a  cant  term  for  a  pawnbroker. 

Unclean  ,  a.  Foul;  filthy;  dirty;  lacking  iu  cleanli¬ 
ness;  as,  an  unclean  skin. —  Sinful ;  morally  foul  or  im¬ 
pure;  as.  an  unclean  act. 

(Jewish  law.)  Ceremonially  impure;  not  cleansed 
by  ritual  practices. 

Unci  can 'ness,  n.  Want  of  cleanliness;  filthiness; 
dirtiness,  as  of  the  body.  —  Moral  impurity  ;  defilement 
by  sin  ;  sinfulness;  lewdness;  incontinence. 

( Jewish  law.)  Absence  of  ritual  or  ceremonial  purity. 

Unclose',  v.  a.  To  open  ;  to  break  the  seal  of,  as  a  let¬ 
ter. —  To  disclose  ;  to  make  known  ;  to  reveal ;  to  lay 
open  ;  as,  to  unclose  one’s  thoughts. 

Uncock',  v.  a.  To  lower  the  cock  of ;  as,  to  uncock  a 
gun.  —  To  open  out,  or  spread  about  from;  as,  to  un¬ 
cock  hay. 

Uncoineat'able,  a.  Inaccessible  ;  not  to  be  reached 
or  come  at ;  as,  au  uncomeatable  solution  of  a  mystery. 
(Colloq.) 

Unconic  lincss,  n.  Lack  of  comeliness:  want  of 
beauty  or  grace;  uncouthness;  as,  uncomeliness  of  per¬ 
son,  dress,  or  manners. 

Uncom  fortable,  a.  Lacking  in  comfort ;  affording 
no  comfort;  gloomy;  as,  an  uncomfortable  home. — 
Causing  trouble  or  uneasiness ;  as,  an  uncomfortable 
seat  or  situation. 

Uncommon,  a.  Not  common  ;  unusual;  out  of  the 
ordinary  state  or  nature  of  things  ;  rare:  not  frequent; 
seldom  seen,  known,  or  experienced; —  hence,  strange; 
remarkable;  peculiar;  as,  an  uncommon  plant,  an  un¬ 
common  hard  winter,  an  uncommon  degree  of  daring. 

Uncom'proiniMing,  a.  Not  admitting,  or  open  to 
compromise;  not  agreeing  to  terms:  uncomplying ; 
granting  no  concessions;  unyielding;  inflexible;  as, an 
u ncomprouiising  oppon e nt. 

U n 'concern,  n.  Lack  of  concern  ;  freedom  from  care 
or  solicitude  ;  absence  of  heedlulness  or  anxiety  ;  as,  the 
unconcern  of  indifferent  persons. 

Unconcerned',  a.  Not  manifesting  concern  ;  feeling 
no  solicitude;  having  or  expressing  no  interest  in  ;  in¬ 
different ;  heedless;  carelessly  secure  ;  over-confident; 
as,  he  is  quite  unconcerned  about  his  fate. 

Uncomli  tionnl,  a.  Without  a  condition  or  condi¬ 
tions;  not  limited  by  any  conditions  or  contingencies; 
without  reserve;  absolute;  peremptory;  as,  a  n  uncon¬ 
ditional  surrender. 

Unconditionally,  adv.  Without  conditions,  terms 
of  limitation,  or  any  reservation  whatsoever;  as,  he 
gave  the  required  promise  unconditionally. 

Unconditioned,  a.  Without  being  subject  to  con¬ 
ditions  or  restrictions. 

(Metaph.)  Illimitable;  infinite;  hence,  incogitable; 
inconceivable.  —  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Unconfirmed'.  a.  Weak;  raw;  not  fortified  by  reso¬ 
lution;  lacking  force;  as,  unconfirmed  troops.  —  Not 
strengthened  by  additional  or  conclusive  evidence  or 
testimony;  as,  an  unconfirmed  statement. —  Not  con¬ 
firmed  according  to  the*  ritual  of  the  Church;  as,  au 
unconfirmed  Christian. 

Unconform'ablc,  a.  Wanting  conformity;  not  con¬ 
sistent  ;  not  agreeable;  not  conforming  or  agreeing  ;  as, 
an  action  unconformable  to  duty. 

(Geol.)  See  Conformably. 

Unconscionable,  a.  Not  guided  or  influenced  by 
conscience.  —  Unreasonable;  inordinate;  excessive;  be¬ 
ing  beyond  the  limits  of  any  reasonable  claim  or  just 
expectation ;  as,  an  unconscionable  demand,  an  uncon¬ 
scionable  price. — Vast;  enormous;  immense  ;  as, a  thing 
of  unconscionable  size. 

Uncon  scious,  a.  Without  consciousness.  —  Imper¬ 
ceptible;  not  rendered  the  object  of  consciousness;  as, 
he  made  an  unconscious  fool  of  himself. 
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Unconfttltu'tioital,  a.  Not  conformable  to,  or  au¬ 
thorized  by,  tilt*  constitution ;  contrary  to  constitutional 
laws  or  principles;  as,  an  unconstitutional  edict. 

Unconst  rained',  a.  Acting  voluntarily;  not  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  constraint. 

Uncont riil'Bnhlc,  a.  That  cannot  be  controlled; 
ungovernable;  that  cannot  be  restrained,  resisted,  or 
diverted;  as,  uncontrollable  passions.  —  Indisputable; 
irrefragable;  as,  the  sovereign’s  uncontrollable  title  to 
the  English  throne.  —  Bicmi. 

Uncoil p'le,  v.  a.  To  let  slip,  as  dogs,  from  their 
couples;  as,  to  uncouple  hounds. — Hence,  to  part;  to  dis¬ 
join  ;  as,  to  uncouple  husband  and  wife. 

Uncoil  til  ^Jcooth,)  a.  [A.  S.  un,  and  cuth ,  pp.  of  cun- 
nan,  to  know.]  Strange;  unusual;  odd;  unhandy:  un¬ 
graceful;  clumsy:  ungainly;  not  rendered  pleasing  by 
familiarity;  as,  an  uncouth  person,  an  uncouth  sight. 

Uncov'er,  v.  a.  To  lay  bare;  to  divest  of  covering;  to 
lay  open;  to  disclose;  to  unroof, as  a  building;  to  strip 
off,  as  a  veil  or  anything  that  conceals;  as,  to  uncover  a 
statue,  to  uncover  a  treasonable  plot.  —  To  take  off  the 
head  covering;  to  bare  the  head  in  token  of  respect;  as, 
to  stand  uncovered. 

Uncreat/etl,  a.  Not  yet  created;  as,  progeny  nn~ 
created . — Not  produced  by  creation  ;  as,  the  idea  of  God 
is  that  of  a  being  uncreated. 

Und  ion,  lung1  shun,) n.  \ Fr.  onction  ;  Lat.  unctio,  from 
ungo ,  unctus ,  to  anoint  with  any  fatty  substance  or  un¬ 
guent.]  A  rubbing  or  smearing  with  fat,  grease,  or  oil ; 
act  of  anointing,  as  with  oil;  act  of  anointing  medically, 
or  as  a  symbol  of  consecration;  as,  the  unction  of  the 
tabernacle.  ( Hoot  er.) — Unguent : ointment.  (R.) — Hence, 
something  Soothing,  softening,  or  lenitive. 

“  Mother,  . .  .  lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul.”  Stinks. 

— Hence,  also,  that  which  excites  piety  and  devotion; 
richness  of  gracious  affections;  divine  or  sanctifying 
grace;  also,  sometimes,  simulated,  factitious, or  unnatu¬ 
ral  fervor;  as.  he  makes  a  joke  with  irresistible  unction. 

Extreme  unction.  ( Eccl .)  See  Extreme  Unction. 

Unctnos  i ty,  Unc't  nous  n  css,  u.  [Fr.  onctuosiU.] 
Quality  of  being  unctuous,  greasy,  or  oleaginous;  fat¬ 
ness;  greasiness:  oiliness. 

UllCf  UOllS,  (ung'tu-us,)a.  [Fr.  onctuenx.]  Fat;  oily; 
greasy;  having  a  resemblance  to  oleaginous  substances; 
as,  an  unctuous  priest. 

Uncustomed,  a.  Not  subjected  to  custom-house 
duties.  —  Not  having  paid  duty,  or  been  charged  with 
customs,  as  goods. 

Uncut',  a.  Not  separated  or  divided  by  cutting  or  other¬ 
wise;  —  used  in  especial  reference  to  the  leaves  of  new 
books  when  they  have  not  been  cut  during  the  process 
of  binding;  as,  an  uncut  novel. 

Un'dated,  a.  [From  Lat.  unda,  a  wave.]  ( Bot .)  Waved, 
as  a  leaf. 

— Bearing  no  date;  as,  an  undated  letter. 

Undaiin  t'ed.  a.  Not  daunted  by  danger;  not  subdued 
or  depressed  by  fear;  disdaining  peril ;  intrepid  ;  daunt¬ 
less:  bold;  as,  a  man  of  unctaunl/’cf  courage. 

Tiidec  agon,  n.  ( Geom .)  Same  as  Hendecagon,  q.  v. 

Umlecen  nary,  (sen-,)  a.  [From  Lat.  unde  dm,  eleven 
—  unus,  one,  and  decern,  ten.]  Eleventh;  hence,  occur¬ 
ring  once  in  every  eleven  years. 

Unclcccn  Hial,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  occurring  once 
in,  every  eleven  years. 

Undeinon 'strati ve.a.  Not  exhibiting  an  outward 
manifestation  of  feeling;  reserved  whether  Irom  diffi¬ 
dence,  modesty,  or  policy;  as,  an  undemonstrative  person. 

UlKl  cxi  i 'able,  a.  That  is  beyond  denial ;  irrefutable; 
obvious;  palpably  true  or  actual ;  as, an  undeniable  fact. 

Uu'dcr,  prep.  [A.  S  ;  Ger.  unter .]  Indicating  a  lower 
position  with  respect  to  place;  so  as  to  be  overtopped, 
overhung,  or  covered  by;  so  as  to  have  something  over 
or  above;  lower  than;  below;  beneath;  —  opposed  to 
over,  abime ,  on,  upon ;  as,  he  stood  under  a  gateway,  to 
sink  under  water;  a  ship  under  full  sail;  to  place  any¬ 
thing  under  a  cover.  —  Hence,  figuratively:  (1.)  In  a 
state  of  pupilage  or  subjection  to;  in  relation  to  some 
thing  or  person  imposing  liability,  obligation,  subordi¬ 
nation  ;  in  a  state  of  bearing,  or  of  being  loaded  or  bur¬ 
dened;  in  a  state  of  oppression  or  subjection  to;  noting 
the  state  in  which  one  is  considered  as  bearing  or  hav¬ 
ing  anything  laid  upon  one;  jus,  to  bo  under  the  eye  of 
the  authorities;  to  labor  under  difficult  circumstances; 
to  have  patience  or  fortitude  under  pain,  misfortune,  or 
oppression  ;  to  stagger  under  a  heavy  load ;  to  be  under 
the  necessity  of  doing  one’s  duty  ;  to  be  under  recogni¬ 
zances  to  ke**p  the  peace,  Ac.;  to  sign  a  document  under 
protest.  —  In  a  less  degree  than  ;  for  less  than;  in  a  re¬ 
lation  of  the  less  to  the  greater:  in  a  degree,  state,  or 
rank  inferior  to;  noting  rank,  class,  or  order  of  prece¬ 
dence;  noting  inferiority  in  size,  weight,  number,  and 
the  like;  as,  he  weighs  something  under  twenty  stone; 
his  pay  is  under  a  thousand  dollars  yearly;  marquises 
take  precedence  under  dukes;  —  hence,  it  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  equivalent  for  at,  with,  for,  Irss  than;  as,  I 
shall  not  part  with  the  goods  under  the  top  market 
prjce>__  Indicating  relation  to  something  designative  or 
representative,  comprehensive  or  inclusive;  with  the 
pretence  of;  in  the  state  of  bearing,  or  being  known 
by;  with  the  cover  or  pretext  of;  during  the  time  of ; 
as.  utidrr  the  name  of  patriotism;  the  Civil  War  com¬ 
menced  under  Mr.  Lincoln's  presidency ;  under  this  head 
may  be  mentioned  so-and-so;  be  passed  under  the  name 
of  Jones.  —  Not  having  reached  or  arrived;  as,  a  minor 
under  legal  age — Attested  by;  signed  by;  as.  under  my 
signature,  a  document  under  the  seal  of  the  court.— 
Ruled  or  influenced  l»y;  —  in  a  moral  sense;  as,  his 
wife  keep?  him  under  her  finger  and  thumb. — In  a  state 
of  being  humbled,  treated,  or  discussed,  or  of  being  the 
subject  of  active  treatment,  regard,  manipulation,  and 


the  like;  as,  the  troops  advanced  under  a  heavy  fire;  a 
question  under  discussion  ;  a  patient  under  the  doctor’s 
hands;  a  scheme  under  consideration,  &c.  —  To  knock 
under.  See  Knock. —  Under  arms.  (Mil.)  Drawn  up  in 
a  position  to  use  arms,  as  troops.  —  Under  fire ,  exposed 
to  the  enemy’s  shot;  as,  the  volunteers  behaved  well 
underfire. — Under  ground,  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground. —  Under  sail.  ( Naut .)  In  motion  ;  moving  by 
impulsion  of  the  sails,  as  a  ship.  —  Under  sentence,  sen¬ 
tenced;  having  sentence  prouounced  against.  —  Under 
the  breath,  in  an  undertone;  with  low  breath;  almost 
maudibly  ;  as,  to  speak  under  the  breath.  —  Under  the  lee. 
(Naut.)  To  the  leeward;  as,  under  the  lee  of  the  laud. 
—  Under  the  rose.  See  Rose.  —  Under  water,  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water. — Uwier  wag.  (Naut.)  In  a  con¬ 
dition  to  proceed;  hence,  having  started;  in  progress  or 
course  of  proceeding;  as,  the  business  was  got  well 
under  way. 

—adv.  In  a  lower  or  subordinate  manner ;  in  inferiority 
or  subjection :  —  used  only  in  a  few  phrases  ;  as,  to  keep 
under ,  to  control;  to  hold  in  subjection  ;  as,  refractory 
children  should  be  kept  under ;  also,  to  bring  under,  to 
reduce  to  subjection  or  subserviency  ;  as,  they  were 
brought  under  the  yoke. 

— a.  Lower  in  rank,  class,  station,  or  degree;  subject; 
subordinate;  inferior;  as.  an  under-sheriff. 

(Note.  Under  forms  the  prefix  to  a  great  number  of 
compounds,  mostly  self-explanatory,  and  all,  more  or 
less,  indicating  that  which  is  less  than  is  right,  usual, 
or  proper,  or  which  is  inferior,  subordinate,  or  subject 
to  some  other  thing.) 

Uii'der-action,  (- ah' shun ,)  n.  Subordinate  action; 
by-play. 

Un 'tier-agent,  n.  A  sub-agent;  an  inferior  agent. 

Under  bear',  v.  a.  (imp.  underbore  ;  pp.  underborne.) 
To  support ;  to  endure. 

Un'der- bearer,  n.  One  who  upholds,  supports,  or 
sustains;  especially,  at  a  funeral,  oue  who  aids  iu  bear¬ 
ing  the  coffin. 

Underbid',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  underbid.)  To  bid  or 
offer  less  than,  as  at  auctions. 

Under braee',  v.a.  To  brace  or  bind  together  below. 

Un'der- bred,  a.  Low-bred;  of  interior  maimers  or 
breeding. 

U n'der brush,  n.  Same  a?  Undergrowth,  q.  v. 

Un  'dcrchaps,  n.pl.  The  lower  jaws. 

Undercharge',  v.  a.  To  charge  less  than  is  usual  or 
expedient. 

Undercharged  mine.  (MU.)  A  mine  whose  vent  is 
not  as  wide  at  top  as  it  is  deep. 

Un'der-clay,  n.  (Geol.)  The  clayey  layer  (or  bed 
of  finer  clay)  usually  underlying  a  coal  bed. 

Un'der-cliff,  n.  A  lesser  cliff  formed  on  a  shore  by 
debris  from  the  higher  cliff  above. 

I'ntlcrcliiF.  or  Undercliffe,  a  maritime  tract  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  extending  along  its  S.  coast 
from  Niton  5  m.  E.  to  Bonchurch.  Its  average  width  is 
of  a  mile,  and  it  has  been  formed  by  a  landslip  from  a 
rauge  of  chalk  ciifls  which  buried  it  on  the  land  side. 
(See  Fig.  367.) 

Un  der-clotlies,  Under-clothing,  n.  Gar¬ 
ments  worn  under  others  f>>r  warmth  or  cleanliness. 

Un'der-croft,  n.  A  crypt;  a  subterranean  vault  or 
apart  men  t. 

Under-crust,  n.  The  inner  crust;  as,  the  under¬ 
crust  of  a  pie;  —  hence,  the  lower  classes,  being  the 
substratum  of  society;  —  opposed  to  upper-crust ;  us, 
a  man  who  rose  from  the  under-crust. 

Un  der-currcnt,  n.  A  current  below  the  surface 
of  the  water,  or  beneath  another  current  usually  flow¬ 
ing  in  an  opposite  direction, 

Underdo',  v.  a.  (imp.  underdid;  pp.  underdone.)  To 
do  less  than  is  required  or  expected;  —  hence,  to  cook 
in  an  insufficient  degree,  as  meat. 

Un'derdoaie,  pp.  Done  less  than  is  requisite;  moder¬ 
ately  or  imperfectly  cooked;  as,  underdone  roast  beef; 
— hence,  rare. 

Un'dcr-drain,  n.  A  drain  or  trench  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground. 

— v.  a.  To  drain  by  cutting  a  covered  passage  below 
the  surface,  as  of  laud. 

Under-estimate,  v.  a.  To  appraise  at  too  low  a  fig¬ 
ure  ;  to  set  too  small  a  value  upou ;  as,  to  under -estimate  a 
contract. 

Un'derfoot,  adv.  Beneath. 

— a.  Trodden  down;  miserable;  base;  abject. 

Under-furrow,  v.  a.  To  plough  in,  as  under  a  furrow. 

Ulldergird',  v.  a.  To  bind  below  or  beneath ;  to  gird 
round  the  bottom. 

Undergo',  i>.  a.  (imp.  underwent  ;  pp.  undergone.) 
To  bear,  support,  sustain,  suffer,  or  endure,  as  some¬ 
thing  burdensome  or  painful  to  the  body  or  the  mind  ; 
to  pass  through;  to  sustain  without  yielding,  sinking, ; 
or  failing;  as,  the  political  geography  of  Europe  has  I 
undergone  many  changes ;  he  underwent  an  operation 
for  the  stone,  &c. 

lln'der-gown,  n.  A  gown  worn  under  another;  a 
petticoat. 

Uu’der-grad'uate,  n.  A  student  or  member  of  a 
university  or  incorporated  college  who  has  not  taken 
his  first  degree. 

Un 'der-ground,  ».  A  place  or  space  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

— a.  Being  below  the  earth's  surface;  as,  an  under¬ 
ground  railway. 

— adv.  Beneath  tin  surface  of  the  earth. 

U  n'dergrowtli.Un'derbrusli.Um'derscrub, 

n.  Shrubs  or  small  trees  growing  among  large  ones. 

Un'derhaud,  a.  Under  cover  of  the  hand  ;  —  hence, 
secret,  surreptitious;  clandestine;  —  usually  implying 
meanuess  or  fraud,  or  both  ;  as,  underhand  proceedings. 
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— adv.  In  a  clandestine  or  stealthy  manner;  by  secret 
or  surreptitious  means. — By  fraud,  or  illegal  means. 

Underhanded,  a.  Underhand;  clandestine;  sur¬ 
reptitious. —  Short-handed;  scantily  provided  with 
hands  or  workmen. 

Underhew',  r.  a.  (imp.  underhewed;  pp.  under¬ 
hewed  or  underhewn.)  To  hew  less  than  is  usual  or 
proper;  especially,  to  hew  as  a  piece  of  timber  which 
should  be  square,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  appears  to 
contain  a  greater  number  of  cubic  feet  than  it  really 
does  —  Hnldeman. 

\  n'derlii  II.  in  Vermont.fi  post-township  of  Crittenden 
co.,  23  ni.  N.W.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Under-jaw,  n.  The  lower  chap  or  jaw. 

Underlay’,  v.a.,  (imp.  ami  pp.  underlaid.)  To  lay 
beneath  ;  to  support  by  something  laid  under.— In  some 
parts  of  England,  to  sale,  or  mend  the  sole  of  a  shoe. 

— v.  n.  To  incline  from  the  perpendicular;  —  said  of  a 
vein  or  lode  in  a  mine. 

— ??.  (Also  written  Underlie.)  (Mining.)  The  inclina¬ 
tion  of  a  vein  or  lode  from  the  perpendicular. 

( Typog .)  A  thickness  of  paper  or  pasteboard  placed 
under  a  cut  or  part  of  a  cut,  or  stereotype  plate,  to  bring 
it  up  to  the  proper  height,  so  as  to  secure  the  right  im¬ 
pression.  —  Webster. 

Un  derlayer,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  underlays; 
a  lower  layer. 

(Mining.)  A  perpendicular  shaft  sunk  to  cut  the  lode 
at  any  required  depth.  —  Weale. 

Un  der-lease,  n.  (Law  )  An  alienation  by  a  tenaut 
of  a  part  of  his  lease,  reserving  to  himself  a  reversion. 

It  differs  from  an  assignment,  which  is  a  transfer  of  all 
the  tenant’s  interest  in  the  lease. 

Underlet/,  v.  a.,  (imp.  and  pp.  underlet.)  To  let  be¬ 
low  the  true  value. — To  let  under  a  lease;  to  let  or  lease 
at  second-hand;  to  sub-let. 

Un  der-let  ter,  n.  One  who  lets  under  a  lease. 

Underlie',  v.  a.,  (imp.  underlay  ;  pp.  underlain.)  To 
lie  or  be  situated  under;  as,  a  stratum  of  lime  under¬ 
lying  other  strata.  —  To  form  the  support,  basis,  or  foun¬ 
dation  of;  as,  a  nation  underlying  a  monarchical  gov¬ 
ernment. — To  be  liable,  or  auswerable  to  or  responsible 
for.  —  Scott. 

Un'derlie,  n.  See  Underlay. 

— i*.  n.  To  lie  below,  under,  or  beneath. 

Underline',  v.  a.  To  underscore;  to  mark  with  a  line 
below  the  words,  to  arrest  the  attention ;  as,  to  under¬ 
line  a  passage  iu  a  letter. 

Uil'derling,  n.  A  subordinate  person  or  agent;  a 
hireling;  an  understrapper:  —  usually  employed  in  a 
disparaging  sense,  as  being  equivalent  to  a  mean,  sorry 
fellow. 

Un  der-loclc,  n.  A  lock  of  wool  depending  from  a 
sheep’s  belly. 

Un'derly ing,  a.  Lying  beneath  or  subordinate  in 
position ,  —  said  of  strata. 

Under-masted,  Un  der-sparred,  (-spdrd,)  a. 

(Naut.)  Having  masts  or  spars  of  less  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  dimensions;  as,  an  under-masted  ship. 

Undermine',  v.  a.  To  mine  under  or  below;  to  sap;  to 
excavate,  as  the  earth  beneath,  for  the  purpose  of  suf¬ 
fering  to  fall,  or  of  blowing  up;  as,  to  undermine  a  build¬ 
ing. —  To  remove,  as  the  foundation  or  support  of  any¬ 
thing  by  clandestine  means;  to  ruin  or  destroy  in  an 
underhand  manner;  as,  dissipation  has  undermined  his 
constitution. 

Un'derniost,  a.  Lowest  in  place  beneath  others;  i 
lowest  in  place,  state,  rank,  class,  degree,  or  condition; 

—  opposed  to  uppermost. 

Underneath',  adv.  Below;  beneath;  in  a  lower  or 
subordinate  place;  as,  the  river  flowed  underneath. 

— prep.  Under;  beneath;  as,  “  Underneath  this  sable 
hearse.”  —  Ben  Jonson. 

Un'derpin,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  underpinned,  (-pind.) 

To  lay  stones  under,  to  form  a  rest  for  the  sills  of  a 
building.  —  To  place  something  beneath  to  form  a  foun¬ 
dation  or  support. 

Uxi'tlergiinuing,  n.  Act  of  one  who  underpins. — 

The  stones  on  which  a  building  immediately  rests. 

Underplot,  n.  A  subordinate  plot  in  a  drama;  by¬ 
play. —  An  underhand  plot ;  a  clandestine  scheme. 

Underrate',  v.  a.  To  undervalue;  to  rate  or  appraise 
below  the  real  value. 

Underrun',  v.  a.  To  run  or  pass  under;  particularly, 
to  pass  along  and  under,  as  a  cable  or  hawser,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  in,  as  for  stowing  away  or  inspection. 

To  underrun  a  tackle.  (Naut.)  To  separate  the  parts 
of  a  tackle,  and  put  them  in  order.  —  Mar.  Diet. 

Under-sail',  adv.  (Naut.)  With  anchor  up, and  under 
the  influence  of  sails;  also,  with  sails  set,  though  the 
anchor  is  down.  —  Totten. 

Underscore',  v.  a.  To  draw  a  mark  or  line  under. 

Undersell',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  undersold.)  To  sell 
cheaper  than ;  as,  to  undersell  the  market. 

Un'derset,  n.  (Naut.)  A  current  of  water  below  the 
surface,  especially  when  moving  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  that  of  the  wind.  —  Mar.  Diet. 

Un  dersetting,  n.  A  foundation;  a  prop,  support, 
or  pedestal. 

Un'dershapeil,  a.  Low-sized;  under  the  usual  shape ; 
small. 

Un'der-sheriflT,  n.  A  sheriffs  deputy. 

Un'dershot.  a.  Worked  by  water  passing  underneath. 

Undershot- wheel,  n.  (Hydraul.)  A  wheel  with  a 
number  of  flat  wash-hoards,  which  receive  the  itnpulso 
of  the  water  conveyed  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  wheel 
by  nu  inclined  6luice  or  canal;  —  correlative  to  overshot 
wheel. 

Un'tlershrub,  n.  (Bot.)  The  designation  of  a  woody 
plant  of  small  size,  the  euds  of  whose  branches  perish 
every  year. 
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Undersign,  '  sfn',)  v.  a.  To  write,  as  one’s  name  at 
tlie  foot  or  end  of  a  letter  or  any  legal  instrument. — 
The  undersigned,  the  subscriber,  or  subscribers  ;  the  per¬ 
son  or  persons  whose  names  are  written  at  foot ;  as, 
“  We,  the  undersigned ” 

Undersized',  a.  Of  less  than  the  ordinary  size  ;  as,  an 
undersized  man. 

Un'fler-soil,  n.  Same  as  Sob-soil,  7.  v. 

Un  der-SOiis;,  n.  The  burden,  chorus,  or  refrain  of  a 
song.  —  Accompaniment ;  underlying  meaning. 

Un'der-sparred,  (-spdrd,)  a.  See  Under-masted. 

Understand  ,  v.a.  (imp.  andpp.  understood.)  [A.  S. 
understandan  ]  To  support  or  hold  in  the  mind  ;  to  ap¬ 
prehend  ;  to  comprehend;  to  perceive;  to  kuow ;  to 
have  just  and  adequate  ideas  of;  to  have  the  same  ideas 
as  the  person  who  speaks,  or  the  ideas  which  a  person 
intends  to  communicate  ;  to  receiveor  have,  as  the  ideas 
expressed  or  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  a  writing  or 
book;  to  know  the  meaning;  to  have  knowledge  by 
experience  or  intuition  ;  as,  to  understand  a  foreign 
language;  to  understand  a  problem  in  Euclid  ;  to  un¬ 
derstand  a  book,  a  nod,  or  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  ;  to 
understand  a  woman  is  not  easy  — To  be  informed  or 
apprised  of ;  as.  I  understand  that  you  are  going  abroad. 
—  To  interpret,  at  least  mentally  ;  to  hold  in  opinion 
with  conviction  ;  to  know,  or  conceive  to  kuow,  as  the 
meaning  of  another  :  to  ascribe  intention  or  significa¬ 
tion  to;  as,  my  meaning  is  not  so  to  be  understood. — 
To  mean  without  expressing;  to  know,  as  what  is  not 
expressed  ;  to  imply ;  as,  “  War  open,  or  understood.” 

Milton. 

— r.  a.  To  be  an  intelligent  and  conscious  being;  to  have 
the  use  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  —  To  learn  from,  or 
be  informed  by,  another. 

UiMlerstancl'ing;,  p ■  a.  Knowing;  intelligent;  skil¬ 
ful;  as,  an  understanding  man. 

Understanding;,  n.  (Phil.)  That  faculty  by  which 
man  derives  ideas  from  sensations.  The  impressions 
received  from  the  outward  world  by  means  of  the  senses 
are  regarded  as  the  basis  of  all  knowledge,  and  a 
creature  destitute  of  perception  would  be  incapable  of 
learning  or  understanding.  According  to  Aristotle,  the 
one  sense  which  is  an  indispensable  condition  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  is  that  of  touch.  To  the  ideas 
formed  immediately  from  perception,  he  gave  the  name 
of  phantasms ,  this  power  of  perceiving  being  the  im¬ 
agination,  which  with  memory  constitutes  the  whole 
intellectual  nature  of  brutes,  while  in  man  it  furnishes 
only  the  groundwork  for  the  operation  of  the  intellect, 
which,  working  on  these  sensations,  reaches  first  simple 
and  then  more  complex  and  general  notions.  —  Act  of 
a  person  who  understands  anything  (in  the  various 
senses  of  the  word);  knowledge;  interpretation;  belief; 
discernment;  exact  comprehension.  —  Agreement  of 
minds;  union  of  sentiments;  adjustment  of  differences; 
intelligence  between  two  or  more  persons;  anything 
mutually  understood  or  agreed  upon 

Underststnd'iiigdy,  adv.  In  an  understanding  man¬ 
ner;  with  full  or  complete  knowledge,  intelligence,  or 
apprehension  ;  as,  to  judge  under  standingly . 

Understate',  v.  a.  To  state  or  represent  with  less 
force  or  fulness  than  the  truth  will  permit. 

Un'der-statenient,  *1.  A  statement  less  than  the 
truth. 

Understooil',  imp.  and  pp.  of  Understand. 

Unllerstrapper,  n.  A  subordinate  agent  or  em¬ 
ploye  ;  a  petty  official ;  hence,  generally,  a  mean,  con¬ 
temptible  hireling;  a  jack-in-office. 

Un'der-stratnm,  n. ;  pi.  Under-strata,  or,  some¬ 
times.  Under-stratums.  Same  as  Sub-soil,  7.  v. 

Undertake',  v.  a.  (imp.  undertook  ;  pp.  undertaken.) 
To  take  under  one’s  charge,  care,  or  management ;  to 
engage  in;  to  take  in  hand;  to  enter  upon;  to  set 
about ;  to  begin  to  perform  or  execute ;  as,  to  undertake 
the  conduct  of  a  business.  —  Specifically,  to  covenant  or 
contract  to  perform  or  execute  ;  to  take  upon  one’s  self 
to  do ;  to  enter  into  stipulations,  or  place  one’s  self  under 
obligations;  as,  to  undertake  the  construction  of  a  line 
of  railroad. 

— v.  11.  To  take  upon  one’s  self,  or  assume  any  business  or 
promise.  —  To  promise  ;  to  be  bound  ;  as,  I  undertake  to 
say  he  is  wrong  with  respect  to  this  matter. — To  under 
take  for.  to  become  bail  or  surety  for. 

Undertaker,  n.  One  who  undertakes  anything;  one 
who  engages  in  any  enterprise  or  business.  —  One  who 
stipulates,  covenants,  or  contracts  to  carry  out  the  per¬ 
formance  of  work  for  another.  —  One  who  conducts  the 
management  of  funerals. 

Undertaking;,  n.  That  which  is  undertaken  or  en¬ 
tered  upon;  any  business,  work,  or  project,  which  a 
person  engages  in,  or  attempts  to  perform;  an  enter¬ 
prise;  as.  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  Cable  was  a  gigan¬ 
tic  undertaking.  —  Specifically,  the  business  of  an  un¬ 
dertaker,  in  the  conduct  or  management  of  funerals. 

Un  <ler-teiianc*y,  n.  Tenancy  or  tenure  under  a 
tenant  or  lessee. 

I’lt'der-tone,  n.  A  low  tone;  a  tone  or  utterance 
lower  than  is  usual. 

Undertook',  imp.  of  Undertake,  7.  v. 

I  ll'der-tow.  n.  A  current  of  water  below,  differing 
or  deviating  front,  that  on  the  surface. 

Undcr-valiia't  ion,  n.  Act  of  valuing  or  appraising 
below  the  true  or  real  worth. 

Underval  ue,  v.a.  To  value,  rate,  or  estimate  below 
the  true  or  real  worth  ;  as,  to  undervalue  an  estate.  — 
To  hold  in  light  esteem ;  to  treat  as  of  little  worth  or 
consequence;  to  despise;  to  disparage. 

— n.  Low  rate,  price,  or  estimation ;  a  valuation  lower 
than  the  real  worth. 

Underwent',  imp.  of  Undergo,  7.  v. 

Underwood,/*.  The  low  woody  growths  produced 


among  timber  trees,  sometimes  called  coppice  wood, 
though  the  term  coppice  wood  is  more  especially  applied 
to  woods  in  which  low  growths  of  shrubs,  or  t lie  woods 
of  trees,  are  more  abundant  than  timber  trees. 

Underwork',  (-wurk,)  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  under¬ 
worked  or  undkrwrol'GHT.)  To  execute  work  at  a  lower 
price;  as.  one  iitan  underworks  another  of  the  same 
trade.  —  To  undermine;  to  subvert  or  destroy  by  clan¬ 
destine  measures. 

— v.  n.  To  work  for  a  less  price  than  is  usual  or  proper. — 
To  operate  clandestinely  or  surreptitiously. 

— n.  Subordinate  work ;  petty  affairs. 

I'li  denvoi'ker,  n.  One  who  underworks  another  or 
others.  —  An  inferior  or  petty  workman. 

Under-world,  (- wurlxl ,)  n.  The  lower  or  inferior 
world.  —  The  lower  or  inferior  part  of  maiikiud.  —  The 
opposite  side  of  the  world  ;  the  antipodes.  (R.) 

Underw  rite.  (-rU',)  v.a.  (imp. underwrote; pp.  under¬ 
written.)  To  subscribe;  to  write  under,  as  something 
else.  —  To  subscribe,  as  one’s  name  for  insurance;  to 
set,  as  one’s  name  to  a  policy  of  insurance,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  becoming  responsible  for  loss  or  damage,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  certain  premium  per  cent.;  to  take  a 
risk;  as,  the  ship  was  uwier written  at  Lloyds’. 

— v.  a.  To  practise  insuring  or  underwriting. 

Un'derw  riter,  n.  Au  insurer;  one  who  underwrites 
his  name  to  the  conditions  of  a  policy  of  insurance ;  us, 
he  has  a  claim  on  the  underwriters. 

Underwriting;,  n.  Act  or  practice  of  insuring  ships, 
goods,  houses,  Ac.,  against  loss  or  damage. 

Undetermined,  (-mind,)  a.  Not  determined,  set¬ 
tled,  resolved,  or  decided;  as,  I  am  undetermined 
whether  to  go  or  not.  —  Not  fixed,  defined,  or  regulated  : 
unlimited;  undeterininate:  as,  “In  circuit  undeter¬ 
mined,  square  or  round.” (Milton.) — (Math.)  Not  known. 

Uilde'viatiiig,  a.  Not  deviating;  not  digressing  or 
departing  from  the  way  or  course,  or  from  a  rule,  princi¬ 
ple,  plan,  or  purpose;  regular;  steady;  persistent;  as, 
undeviating  lectitude  of  mind.  —  Not  erring,  wander¬ 
ing,  or  crooked. 

I  ndid  .  imp.  of  Undo.  7.  r. 

Undig  nified,  a.  Lacking  dignity  or  self-respect; 
mean  ;  low  ;  common  ;  as,  undignified  submission. 

Undine,  ( un-dem ',)  (sometimes  written  Ondinf.,)  n. 
[From  Lat.  unda ,  a  wave.]  A  naiad;  a  fabled  spirit  of 
the  waters;  a  water-nymph. 

Und  irect'ed,  a.  Lacking  guidance  or  direction ;  left 
without  direction.  —  Misled ;  misguided;  misdirected 
(r.) —  Wanting  address  or  superscription;  as,  an  undi¬ 
rected  letter. 

Undiseeruing',  (-diz-zern'-,)  a.  Lacking  discern¬ 
ment;  not  making  apt  or  just  distinctions ;  wanting 
judgment  or  the  power  of  discrimination;  as,  an  undis - 
cerning  mind. 

Undisciplined,  (-dis'si-pllnd,)  a.  Wanting  in  disci¬ 
pline;  not  duly  instructed  or  exercised  ;  not  trained  into 
habits  of  regular  order;  as,  undisciplined  militia. — Un¬ 
taught  ;  lacking  teachiug  or  experience ;  as,  au  undisci¬ 
plined  mind. 

Undisguised,  (- glzd ,)  a.  Without  disguise;  not 
covered  with  a  mask,  or  with  a  false  or  pretentious  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  open  ;  frank  ;  plain  ;  candid  ;  urtless  ;  as,  un¬ 
disguised  sympathy  or  antipathy. 

Undistin$;iiisliable,  (-ling'gwish-a-bU)  a.  That  can 
not  be  marked  or  distinguished  by  the  eye;  not  to  be 
distinctly  seen ;  — hence,  not  to  be  known  or  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  intellect,  or  by  any  peculiar  property. 

Undistinguished,  a.  Lacking  distinction  ;  not  so 
marked  as  to  be  distinctly  known  from  each  other;  not 
separately  seen  or  described ;  not  plainly  discerned ; 
having  no  intervenient  space ;  —  hence,  not  marked  by 
any  particular  property  ;  not  treated  with  any  particular 
respect;  not  distinguished  by  any  particular  eminence. 

Undisturbed,  (- turbd\ )  a.  Free  from  interruption  or 
disturbance;  not  nndested  or  hindered;  free  from  men¬ 
tal  perturbation  ;  calm  ;  tranquil ;  placid  ;  serene  ;  quiet; 
not  agitated,  stirred,  or  moved;  as,  undisturbed  peace. 

Undivid'ed,  a.  Not  divided,  separated,  or  disunited; 
unbroken;  whole;  integral;  as,  grant  me  your  undi¬ 
vided  attention.  — Not  set  off  or  apart  by  division  ;  as, 
an  undivided  half  of  a  share  in  a  business. 

( Bot.)  £11  ti re,  as  a  lea f. 

Undo.  (-dot/,)  v.  a.  (imp.  undid;  pp.  undone ,  (dun.) 
To  reverse  what  has  been  done;  to  bring  to  naught;  to 
annul,  as  any  transaction  ;  as,  to  uwio  a  marriage  by  di¬ 
vorce. —  To  loose  ;  to  open  ;  to  unfasten  ;  to  unravel ;  to 
untie;  to  take  to  pieces;  as,  to  undo  a  knot. —  To  ruin  ; 
to  impoverish;  to  bring  to  penury  or  destitution  ;  to 
ruin,  in  a  moral  sense;  to  blast  in  reputation;  to  bring 
to  everlasting  destruction  and  misery  ;  as,  “  Some  men 
undo ,  and  some  are  themselves  undone.” — Penham. 

I  Undock',  r.  a.  To  take  out  of  dock,  as  a  ship. 

j  Ulidoer,  (-dm/-,)  n.  One  who  reverses  or  annuls  what 
has  b^en  done;  one  who  brings  poverty  or  destruction ; 
one  who  blasts  or  destrojfs  the  reputation  of  another;  — 
also,  a  seducer. 

Undoing;,  (<loo'-,)  n.  The  reversal  or  annulling  of  what 
has  been  done.  —  Ruin;  destruction;  downfall;  fatal 
mischief. 

Undone',  pp.  of  Undo,  7.  tv 

Undoubted.  (- dout '-,)  a.  That  may  not  he  doubted  or 
called  in  question;  indisputable;  indubitable;  irre¬ 
fragable;  as.  an  undoubted  proof. 

Undoubtedly,  adv.  Without  doubt  or  question  ;  in¬ 
dubitably. 

Undress',  r.  a.  To  strip  ;  to  divest  of  dress  or  clothes. 
—  To  deprive  of  ornaments  or  frippery;  to  assume  a 
negligee:  jus.  “  Undress'd  at  evening  .  .  .  she  changed  her 
look.”  — Prior. 

(Med.)  To  remove  the  dressing  or  covering  from,  as  a 
wound. 
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— n.  A  loose,  negligent  style  of  dress;  —  opposed  to  fuH 
dress. 

( Mil.  and  Nav.)  Regulation  dress  of  officers,  soldiers, 
sailors,  Ac.,  but  not  full  uniform. 

Undue7,  a.  Not  due  ;  not  yet  demandable  by  right :  as, 
a  bill  undue. —  Not  right ;  not  legal ;  improper;  as,  an 
undue  proceeding  or  precedent. —  Excessive:  out  of  just 
proportion;  not  agreeable  to  a  rule  or  standard,  or  to 
duty:  as,  undue  severity  in  the  execution  of  law. 

Un'dnlaCe.  v.  a.  [Fr.  onduler ,  from  Lat.  undula ,  a  lit¬ 
tle  wave.]  To  cause  to  play  or  move,  as  waves  ;  to  move 
backaud  forth,  or  up  and  down,  like  waves;  to  cause  to 
vibrate;  as,  to  undulate  the  voice. 

— r  n.  To  wave;  to  vibrate;  to  move  hack  and  forth; 
as.  undulating  air 

Un  dulate,  Un  dulated,  a.  Resembling  waves  in 
form  or  motion;  undulatory. 

(Bot.)  Wavy,  as  a  leaf  or  corolla. 

Un 'du  Bating;,  p.  a.  Wavy;  rising  and  falling  like 
waves;  resembling  waves  in  form  or  motion;  as,  an 
undulating  gait,  undulating  ground. 

Undulation,  (-la' shun,)  n.  [Lat.  undulaiio.]  Act  of 
undulating;  a  waving  motion  or  vibration;  fluctuation; 
as,  the  undulations  of  a  woman’s  figure. 

(Mas.)  Same  as  Beat.  7.  r. 

( Surg .)  Same  as  Fluctuation,  7.  v. 

(Phys.)  A  wavy  appearance ;  a  liquid,  aerial,  or  lu¬ 
minous  wave. 

Point  of  undulation.  (Geom.)  A  point  at  which  a 
curve  is  met  by  its  tangent  in  four  consecutive  points. 
A  point  of  undulation  ot  higher  order,  is  one  at  which  the 
curve  is  met  by  its  tangent  in  any  even  number  of  con¬ 
secutive  points. 

Und  lilut  ionist.  n.  A  scientist  who  adopts  the  un¬ 
dulatory  theory  of  light. 

Un'd ulatory.  a.  [Lat.  undulatorius  ]  Moving  in  the 
manner  of  waves;  or,  resembling  the  motion  of  waves, 
which  successively  rise,  or  swell,  and  fall. 

Undulatory  theory  of  light.  (Phys.)  See  Supp’T. 

Undu  ly,  adv.  In  an  undue  manner ;  not  according  to 
duty,  justice,  or  propriety ;  lacking  proper  proportion  ; 
excessively  ;  inordinately  ;  as,  your  nerves  are  unduly 
strained. 

Undying1,  a.  Not  dying  or  perishing.  —  Immortal; 
not  subject  to  death. 

Uneartli'.  v.  a  To  drive  from  the  earth,  or  from  a  bur¬ 
row  ;  as,  to  unearth  a  fox. —  Hence,  to  uncover ;  to  dis¬ 
close  ;  to  bring  to  light;  as,  to  unearth  a  mystery. 

Unearth  ly,  a.  Supernatural ;  not  earthly  or  terres¬ 
trial  ;  as,  an  unearthly  visitant. 

Uneasily,  (-ePi-te.)  adv.  With  uneasiness  or  pain  ;  in 
a  troubled  or  uncomfortable  manner;  with  difficulty; 
not  readily. 

Unea'siness,.n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  uneasy  :  a 
moderate  degree  of  pain  ;  restlessness  :  lack  of  ease  ;  dis¬ 
quiet;  perturbation  of  mind;  moderate  anxiety;  dis¬ 
quietude. —  That  which  occasions  trouble,  disquiet,  or 
restlessness;  as,  the  uneasiness  of  a  journey. 

Uneasy,  (-e'zy,)  a.  Hard  ;  difficult:  not  easy;  as,  “  the 
road  will  be  uneasy  to  find.”  (Scott.)  —  Not  at  ease;  ex¬ 
periencing  some  degree  of  restlessness  and  anxiety  ;  feel¬ 
ing  some  sense  of  pain,  trouble,  and  the  like:  disturbed  in 
mind;  morbidly  apprehensive  of  evil;  unquiet;  as, 
“ Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown.”  (Shaks.)  — 
Stiff;  awkward;  not  composed  or  graceful  in  manner; 
constrained;  betraying  gaucherie;  as,  he  seemed  quite 
uneasy  among  such  grand  people  — Constraining ;  cramp¬ 
ing;  causing  want  of  ease  or  self-possession  ;  giving  some 
pain  or  chagrin  toothers;  unpleasing;  disagreeable:  as, 
an  uneasy  seat  in  the  saddle;  uneasy  rules  or  regulations. 

Unembarrassed. (-bar 'vast,)  a.  Without  embarrass¬ 
ment,  confusion,  or  perplexity  of  mind. —  Free  from 
pecuniary  difficulties,  obligations,  or  encumbrances;  as, 
his  estates  are  quite  unembarrassed.  —  Free  from  entan¬ 
glement  or  complicated  matters ;  as.  I  am  unembarrassed 
with  domestic  responsibilities. 

Uneinhod  ied,  a.  Disembodied  ;  free  from  corporeal 
entity;  as.  unembodied  spirits. — Not  formed  or  collected 
into  a  body  :  as,  unembodied  army  reserves. 

Unequal,  (-e'kioal,)  a.  Not  equal;  not  even:  not 
paired ;  unmatched;  not  of  the  same  size,  dimensions, 
quantity,  quality,  age,  station,  degree,  Ac. ;  hence,  in¬ 
terior ;  insufficient :  inadequate ;  unadapted;  as,  an  un¬ 
equal  marriage.  —  Dispropor tinned ;  ill  matched,  pitted, 
or  balanced  ;  hence,  unjust ;  unfair:  one-sided  ;  partial ; 
as,  an  unequal  struggle.  —  Not  equable,  regular,  or  uni¬ 
form  :  as,  “So  strong,  .vet  so  unequal,  pulses  beat Dryden. 

(Bot.)  Without  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  two 
sides,  or  the  parts. 

Unequalled.  (- e'kwald ,)  a.  Not  to  be  equalled  or  ex¬ 
celled;  unrivalled  ;  unparalleled;  —  either  in  ji  good  or 
bad  sense;  as,  unequalled  goodness,  unequalled  villany. 

Unequally,  ad  v.  Not  equally;  in  different  degrees; 
irregularly;  without  symmetry  or  proportion  to  each 
other;  as.  a  loaf  unequally  divided. 

Unequally  pinnate.  (Bot.)  Finnate,  but  having  an  odd 
number  of  leaflets. 

Unequivocal,  '-e-kwir',)  a.  Not  admitting  of  doubt  or 
equivocal  ness  ;  clear  ;  evident  ;  palpable :  as,  unequivocal 
testimony. — Not  bearing  dubious  signification  ;  without 
ambiguity;  not  admitting  different  interpretations;  as, 
unequivocal  language. 

Uneq ui v'ocally.  adv.  In  an  unequivocal  manner. 

I  nerr  ing,  a.  Incapable  of  error;  committing  no 
mistake;  as,  the  unerring  laws  of  nature.  —  Sure;  cer¬ 
tain  ;  exact ;  accurate;  incapable  of  miss  or  failure  ;  as. 
an  unerring  shot  with  the  rifle. 

Unessential.  (-s*n'shal,)a.  Not  essential,  indispensa¬ 
ble,  or  absolutely  necessary  ;  not  of  prime  or  paramount 
importance;  not  constituting  the  essence. — Void  of  real 
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UnevAngrelical.  (-j-l’-,)  a.  Not  evangelical ;  not  ac- 
curding  tu  orthodoxy,  or  to  the  gospel. 
iu*\  t*u,(-e  vn.)a.  Not  even  ;  not  level ;  not  uniform  in 
surlace;  rough;  undulating;  as,  uneven  ground.— Not 
equable ;  not  of  equal  length  ;  as,  uneven  feet  in  poetry. 

Uneven  number,  an  odd  number,  as  3,  5,  7. 

I.  lie  veil  ness,  n.  Quality  or  State  of  being  uneven  ; 
inequality  or  tugged  ikss  of  surface;  irregularity;  want 
ot  uniformity  or  smoothness;  as,  the  unevenness  of  a 
road.  —  Changeableness ;  turbulence ;  variableness ;  as, 
unevenness  of  temper. 

I  nexam  pled,  a.  Without  precedent ;  unparalleled  • 
having  no  example  or  similar  case;  unique;  unprece^ 
dented  ;  as,  God's  unexampled  mercy. 
Unexceptionable,  (sep'shun-a-bl,)  a.  Not  open  to 
any  exception,  cavil,  or  objection;  unobjectionable; 
faultless;  excellent;  as, an  unexceptionable  match. 

I  nexperf  ed,  «.  Not  looked  for;  coming  without 
notification  or  warning:  not  anticipated ;  not  provided 
against ;  sudden  ;  as.  unexpected  guests. 

picnce<l,  a.  Same  as  Inexperienced,  n.  r. 

I.  iilitsl  illg,;i.  a.  Not  failing,  nor  liable  t-»  fail:  not 
liable  to  become  exhausted ;  reliable;  certain;  as,  un¬ 
failing  hope. 

Unfair',  a.  Without  fairness  or  impartiality;  not 
honest  or  straightforward  ;  disingenuous;  using  or  com* 
preheuding  trick,  quibble,  or  artifice;  unju.>t;  unequal* 
proceeding  from  treachery  or  dishonesty;  as,  to  bike  an 
unfair  advantage  of  a  woman's  confidence. 

1.  n  tail  ness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  unfair;  em¬ 
ployment  of  trick,  quirk,  or  artifice;  injustice;  want 
of  equitableness  ;  dishonest  or  disingenuous  conduct  or 
practice;  as,  the  unfairness  of  favoritism. 

I  n  faithful,  a.  Deficient  in  faithfulness;  not  obser¬ 
vant  ol  promises,  vows,  allegiance,  or  duty;  violating 
trust  or  confidence;  treacherous:  perfidious;  not  per^ 
forming  the  proper  duty  assigned  and  belonging  to; 
iiegligentof  ties  of  honor;  as.  an  unfaithful  subject,  citi- 
zen, soldier,  servant;  an  unfaithful  wile,  a  man  unfaith¬ 
ful  to  his  word. 

Unfash  ionable,  a.  Out  of  the  fashion. 

I  nlalli  o  in  able,  <i.  That  cannot  be  fathomed;  not 
to  be  sounded  with  a  line  of  ordinary  length  ;  very  deep  ; 
as.  unfit  horn  >bU  depths,  an  unfathomable  intellect. 

1 Ilia  vorable,  a.  Not  favorable;  unpropitious;  in¬ 
auspicious  ;  not  disposed  or  adapted  to  countenance,  en¬ 
courage,  or  support ;  not  kind  or  obliging;  rcpcllcut  • 
discouraging;  as,  unfavorable  tidings. 

I  ufa'vorably,  adv.  Unpropitiously;  in  au  unfa¬ 
vorable  manner. 

Unfeel  ing,  a.  Insensible;  cold;  destitute  of  feeling 
or  sensibility  —Lacking  warmth  or  sensibility  of  heart 
or  disposition;  not  having  kind  feelings  or  sympathies; 
hard*hearted ;  callous;  cruel;  as,  au  unfeeling  person. 

I  ul ei^noti,  {-fund,)  a.  Not  feigned,  counterfeited, 
put  oil,  or  preteuded  ;  not  hypocritical  or  assumed  ;  real; 
genuine;  sincere;  veritable  as,  unfeigned  sorrow. 

Uill el 'ter,  v.  a.  To  loose  from  fetters,  chains,  bonds, 
or  shackles;  as,  to  unfetter  a  captive. — To  free  from  re¬ 
straint  or  duress;  to  allow  free  vent  to;  as,  to  unfetter 
the  intelligence. 

I.  n f i  n  isli<><!,  (-fin'isht,)  a.  Not  finished  ;  incomplete; 
not  brought  to  an  end  or  conclusion  ;  imperfect;  want¬ 
ing  the  remainder;  requiring  the  last  hand  or  touch ; 
as,  an  unfinished  house,  au  unfinished  work  of  art,  au 
unfinished  letter. 

Unlit',  a.  Not  fit.  proper,  or  suitable;  unqualified;  in-, 
admissible;  as,  a  mail  unfit  for  his  duties. 

— r.  a.  To  make  unfit  or  unsuitable  ;  to  disable ;  to  divest  I 
of  the  proper  surroundings  for  anything;  as,  noise  unfits : 
a  man  lor  reflection.  —  To  disqualify  ;  to  deprive  of  the  i 
necessary  qualifications  demanded  by  the  case;  as,  iu-| 
toxication  unfits  one  for  ladies’  company. 

U  n lit  n n.  State  or  condition  of  being  unfit. 

U li fix',  V.  a.  To  remove  the  fastening,  shackle,  or  bond 
from;  to  set  free  from  any  restraint;  to  detach  from 
something  that  holds;  to  unhinge;  to  unsettle;  as,  to 
unfix  a  misplaced  affection.  —  To  dissolve;  to  fluidize, 
as  show  or  ice. 

Unfold',  v.  a.  To  lay  open  the  folds  of;  to  spread  out; 
to  expand;  as,  to  unfold  a  napkin.  — To  lay  open  to 
view  or  contemplation;  to  disclose;  to  reveal;  to  de- 
clate;  to  tell ;  to  display;  to  illustrate;  as,  to  unfold  a 
mystery,  to  unfold  one's  mind  to  another,  to  unfold  the 
characteristic  features  of  a  doctrine,  &c.  —  To  set  free 
from  a  fold  or  pen;  as,  to  unfold  sheep. 

— v  n.  To  open ;  to  become  disclosed,  displayed,  or  devel¬ 
oped. 


I  iiitirined'.  p.  a.  W  ith  the  form  maimed  or  destroyed; 
decomposed  or  resolved  into  parts.— Not  having  received 
form;  deficient  in  s} stematic shape, order, orrelationship. 

Unformed  star.  ( Astron .)  A  star  not  included  in  auy 
of  the  constellations. 

Uiifiir'tiiiiute,  a.  Wanting  in  good  fortune ;  unpros- 
perous;  unsuccessful;  unlucky;  untoward;  attended 
with  mishap,  calamity,  or  trouble;  as,  an  unfortunate  l 
man,  an  unfortunate  event. 

Unfouiid'ed,  a.  Not  founded  or  based :  not  built  or 
established.  —  Hence,  by  analogy,  without  basis  or  bot¬ 
tom;  having  no  foundation ;  idle;  vain;  empty;  as,  an 
unfounded  rumor,  unfounded  expectations. 

Unfre  quented,  a.  Seldom,  or  rarely,  visited,  or  re¬ 
sorted  to  l»y  people  at  large;  as,  an  unfrequented  island. 

Unfriendly,  (-f rend'-,)  a.  Not  on  terms  of  friendship, 
kindliness  or  benevolence;  antagonistic;  inimical;  as. 
unfriendly  relations.  —  Unfavorable;  unpropitious;  not 
adapted  to  promote  the  well-being  of  any  object;  as, 
unfriewlly  weather  at  sea. 

Unfrock',  v.  a.  T<>  strip  off  the  frock;  —  hence,  spe¬ 
cifically,  to  divest  of  sacerdotal  character  or  privilege; 
as,  an  unfrocked  ecclesiastic. 


Unfruit  ful,  a.  Not  prolific;  not  producing  offspring* 
barren;  as,  an  unfruitful  wife. —  Not  yielding  fruit* 
not  fructiferous;  as.  an  unfruitful  tree.  —  Infertile:  not 
Productive;  sterile;  as,  an  unfruitful  soil. —  Unpro¬ 
ductive  of  good  effects,  works,  or  consequences;  as,  au 
unfruitful  career. 

Un  fruitfulness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  un¬ 
fruitful. 

Unfurl',  v.  a.  To  expand;  to  spread  out ;  to  loose  and 
unfold  ;  as.  to  unjurl  sails,  to  unfurl  a  standard,  or  regi¬ 
mental  color. 

I  tiuain  ly,  a.  [A.  S.  ungopgne.]  Inexpert;  lacking 
i  grace  or  dexterity;  clumsy;  awkward;  uncouth;  as,  a 
|  limn  of  ungainly  figure. 

^  nga  v»  (or  South)  Bay,  in  British  N.  America,  an 
j  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  N.  of  Labrador,  S.  of  Uud- 
!  son’s  Strait. 

Ungear',  v.  a.  To  unharness;  —  also,  to  throw  out  of 
i  gear,  as  machinery. 

I  ii^oneroiis,  (-jin'eY-us,)  a.  Deficient  in  generosity; 

I  illiberal;  lacking  noble  or  gentle  instincts;  ignoble- 
!  unkind. 

I  n^od  lincss.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  ungodly; 
impiety;  profanity;  wickedness ;  godlessness ;  disregard 
of  God  and  religious  ordinances;  want  of  reverence. 

1L  n^mi  jy,  adv.  Neglecting  the  fear  and  worship  of 
God.  or  violating  his  commands;  not  pious  or  godly; 

I  irreligious;  wicked;  sinful;  as,  an  ungodly  reprobate. 

|  Polluted  by  sin  or  wickedness;  as,  *‘an  ungodly  day.” 

U  n^hvar,  ( oong't'ar ,)  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  river 
Ungh,  S2  m.  from  Debrecziu;  pop.  8,5U0. 

U  n^ov'ersiable,  a.  Deficient  of  government  or  con¬ 
trol ;  that  cannot  be  brought  under  subjection;  that 
cannot  he  ruled  or  restrained;  licentious;  unbridled; 
wild;  furious;  as,  a  woman  of  ungovernable  temper,  a 
nian  of  ungovernable  passions. 

1  si  grace'!  si  I,  a.  Lacking  grace  and  harmony;  defi¬ 
cient  in  ease  and  dignity;  wanting  beauty  or  elegance; 
without  good  breeding  or  politeness;  without  polish  or 
refinement;  awkward;  gauche;  clumsy ;  ns,  ungraceful 
manners. 

Ungracious,  (-grd'shus.)  a.  Deficient  in  grace  or 
graciousness :  manifesting  no  amenity  of  disposition,  or 
kindness  of  heart;  unacceptable;  brusque;  uncivil;  dis¬ 
agreeable;  offensive;  unpleasing;  not  favored;  a-s,  to 
meet  an  ungracious  reception. 

Ungrateful,  a.  Wanting  in  gratitude  for  favors; 
not  making  returns,  or  making  ill  returns,  for  favor 
or  kindness;  as,  an  ungrateful  mind.  —  Disagreeable; 
harsh;  producing  au  ill  effect;  as,  discordant  sounds 
are  ungrateful  to  the  ear. 

Ungual,  (ung'gwal,)  Usiguic'ular,  a.  [From  Lat. 
unguis,  a  nail,  claw,  hoof.j  Pertaining,  or  having  refer¬ 
ence,  to  a  nail,  claw,  or  hoof.  —  Having  a  process  in  the 
form  ot  a  nail,  hoof,  or  claw,  as  certain  bones  of  the  feet. 
Unguent,  ( ung'gwent ,)  n.  [Lat.  unguentum ,  an  oint¬ 
ment.]  A  soft  composition,  in  the  form  of  ointment, 
of  a  consistence  more  or  less  analogous  to  that  of  lard. 
They  are  used  chiefly  as  local  applications  to  ulcers  and 
wounds,  but  are  sometimes  rubbed  upon  a  part  in  cuta¬ 
neous  affections,  and  especially  when  it  is  desired  that 
the  constituents  of  the  ointment  shall  be  absorbed. 
Ungiiic'ulate,  Unguic  ulated,  a.  Possessing 
claws. 

(Bat.)  Furnished  with  a  claw,  forming  a  slender  base, 
as  the  petals  of  soap- wort. 

Unguif  erous,  a.  [Lat.  unguis,  nail,  claw,  and  ferre, 
to  produce.]  Producing,  possessing,  or  supporting  claw¬ 
like  processes. 

Un'guiform,  a.  [Lat.  unguis,  and  forma,  form.] 
Claw-shaped. 

Unguinous,  (- gwin'us ,)  a.  [Lat.  Oily; 

unctuous;  oleaginous;  consisting  of,  or  resembling, 
fatty  matter. 

Uiiguas,(M«^rV?cis,)7i.  [Lat.,  nail,  claw,  hoof.]  The  nail  of 
the  foot  or  finger ;  the  hoof  of  a  beast ;  the  claw  of  a  bird. 

( Hot.)  The  narrow  part,  or  claw,  of  the  base  of  a  petal, 
taking  the  place  of  the  footstalk  of  a  leaf,  of  which  it  is 
a  modification;  —  also  written  ungula. 

Os  unguis.  (Anat.)  A  small,  quadrilateral,  very  thin, 
and  semi-transparent  base,  which  has  been  compared  to 
a  human  nail,  and  is  situate  at  the  anterior  and  inner 
part  of  the  orbit.  It  aids  in  the  formation  of  the  lach¬ 
rymal  gutter  and  the  nasal  duct. 

Un'gula,  n.  [Lat.,  a  claw,  hoof.]  (Surg.)  A  kind  of 
hooked  instrument  for  extracting  a  dead  feetus  from 
the  womb. — Crubb. 

(Bot.)  See  Unguis. 

( Geom .)  A  solid  formed  by  cutting  off  a  part  from  a 
cyliuder,  cone,  or  other  solid  of  revolution  by  a  plane 
passing  obliquely  through  the  base.  —  Spherical  ungula , 
a  part  of  a  sphere  hounded  by  two  planes  intersecting 
in  a  diameter  and  by  a  lune  of  the  surface.  Math.  Diet. 
Un  gulate,  a.  [Lat.  ungulatus  ]  lloof-shaped. — Hav¬ 
ing  hoots;  as,  ung ulated  quadrupeds. 

Unlial  lowed,  (-fad,)  a.  Not  hallowed  or  sanctified; 

hence,  impure;  profane;  wicked;  as,  unhallowed  lust. 
Unhandy.  a.  Not  handy,  expert,  or  dexterous  awk¬ 
ward;  as,  an  unhandy  workman.  —  Inconvenient;  as, 
an  unhandy  position  tor  reporting. 

Unhang,  v.  a.  To  strip  of  hangings,  as  an  apartment. 

— To  Pike  from  its  hinges,  as  a  gate. 

Unhappy,  a.  Not  happy,  prosperous,  or  fortunate  ; 
unlucky;  as,  things  have  taken  an  unhappy  direction. 
—  Causing  a  degree  of  misery  or  wretchedness  ;  as,  his 
absence  makes  her  unhappy.  —  Characterized  by  infe¬ 
licity;  bringing  calamity;  evil;  untoward;  as,  an  un¬ 
happy  marriage. 

U  ii  liar'll  ess.  r.  a.  To  loose  from  gear  or  harness :  as, 
to  unharness  a  horse.  —  To  divest  oi  armor  or  accoutre¬ 
ments;  as,  to  unharness  a  mailed  knight. 
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I'll  head  v.  a.  To  remove  the  head  from ;  ns  to  u» 
head  a  barrel. 

I  n  health  in oss.  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  un 
healthy;  unsouudness;  habitual  weakness  or  indisposi¬ 
tion  : —  used  in  respect  to  persons.  —  Want  of  vigor; 
lack  of  stamina ;  as,  the  unhealthiness  of  plnuts  or  vege¬ 
tation.  —  State  of  being  unpropitious  or  unfavorable  to 
health;  insalubrity:  as,  the  unheakthmess  of  a  climate. 
I  iillealth'y,  a.  Destitute  of  health,  soundness,  or 
vigor;  wanting  tone;  constitutionally  weak  or  infirm; 
ns,  an  unhealthy  person,  unhealthy  vegetation.  —  Kite 
with  disease  or  malaria;  sickly;  injurious  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  health  ;  as,  the  unhealthy  slums  of  a  great 
Cit-V*  Insalubrious;  unwholesome;  adapted  to  gene¬ 
rate  disease ;  as,  an  unhealthy  country.— Morbid  ;  not 
proceeding  from  natural  health,  vigor,  or  soundness; 
as,  an  unhealthy  mind. 

I  nlieard',  a.  Not  heard  ;  not  caught  by  the  ear;  not 
vouchsafed  an  audience;  as.  their  cries  were  unheard, 
his  petition  was  unheard. — Obscure ;  unknown  by  fame; 
not  in  vogue,  as  a  man  of  genius. 

Unheard-of \  unprecedented;  strikingly  novel  or 
unique;  as,  an  unheard-of  prodig}-. 
Unhesitatingly,  adv.  Without  hesitation  or  doubt; 
promptly. 

U  nhinge,  (-/an/,)  r.  a.  To  take  from  the  hinges,  as  a 

door  or  gate. 

— To  throw  out  of  place  by  violence;  to  loosen  by  con¬ 
vulsion;  as,  “hills  unhinged”  Blach more.  —  To  de¬ 
range;  to  upset;  to  unsettle  ;  to  render  unfixed  or  wav¬ 
ering;  as,  troubles  unhinge  the  mind. 

Uniio'iy,  a.  Not  sacred  or  holy ;  unhallowed:  not  re¬ 
vered  or  sanctified;  profane;  impious;  wicked;  uot 
consecrated;  not  ceremonially  purified. 

U  n hoped,  {-hopt,)  a.  Not  expected  ;  not  so  probable 
as  to  excite  hope. 

Unhoped-for,  not  anticipated  with  hope;  unlooked 
for;  as,  unhopedfor  success. 

U  nliurt',  a.  Not  hurt ;  free  from  harm  or  injury  ;  safe 
and  sound  ;  ns.  to  come  off  unhurt. 

U  niax'al,  Uniax'ial,  a.  [Lat.  unus ,  one,  and  axis, 
an  axis  or  axle.]  ( Crystallog .)  Having  only  oue  axis 
of  double  refraction,  as  certain  crystals. 

I  ai lead's ii lar,  a.  (Bot.)  With  oue  capsule  only  to 
each  flower. 

Unicellular,  a.  Possessing,  or  consisting  of,  but  one 
cell ;  ns.  a  unicellular  animal. 

Unicorn,  n.  [Lat.  unicornis  —  unus,  one,  and  cornu , 
a  horn.]  A  beast  so  called  in  the  English  version  of 
the  Old  Testament  (Heb.  ram),  and  now  commonly 
understood  to  be  the  rhinoceros.  The  unicorn  of  Pliny, 
however,  has  the  head  of  a  hart,  the  feet  of  an  elephant, 
the  tail  of  a  boar,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  resembles 
a  horse.  Aristotle,  -Elian,  and  all  the  classical  writers 
on  animals,  mention  the  unicorn.  The  traveller  Ludo- 
vicus  Romanus  asserts  that  he  saw  two  unicorns  kept 
alive  in  the  temple  of  Mecca.  Many  strange  virtues 
were  attributed  of  old  to  the  horn  of  the  U..  particu¬ 
larly  against  poison  ;  but  the  horns  preserved  in  collec¬ 
tions,  and  to  which  that  name  was  given,  belonged  either 
to  the  rhinoceros,  or  to  the  narwhal  or  sea-unicorn. 

(Her.)  A  fabulous  animal,  having  the  figure  of  a 
horse,  with  a  single  horn  issuing  from  its  forehead;  — 
frequently  represented  as  a  supporter,  as  in  the  royal 
arms  of  Great  Britain,  (Fig.  11'j4.) 

Unicorn'ous,  a.  [Fr.  unicorne  ;  L&t.  unicornis  ]  One- 
liorned. 

U'nieorii-root.  n.  (Bot.)  See  IIelonias. 

Unic,  (oo'ne.)  an  island  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  15  m.  from 
Istria.  It  is  G  m.  long,  with  a  breadth  of  2.  l*op.  un¬ 
ascertained. 

Uiiieh.  ( oo'ne-ai .)  (anc.  xEnoe,)  a  seaport  of  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  25  m.  from  Samsoun. 
The  inhabitants  consist  of  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Arme¬ 
nians,  who  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  the  Crimea.  Fop.  unascertained. 

Uni  facial,  (-fd'shal,)  a.  Having  oue  face  or  front  only, 
as  certain  corals. 

UnafiC.  a.  Unifying;  making  one. 

Unification,  (- kd'sliun ,)  n  Art  of  unifying,  orstate  of 
being  unified:  as,  the  unification  of  a  people. 

Uniii  lar.  a.  [Lat.  unus,  one,  uud  filum,  a  thread.] 
One- threaded. 

Unatloroiis,  (-fid'rus,)  a.  (Bot.)  Bearing  but  a  single 
flower. 

Unifo'liate,  a.  (Bot.)  Bearing  a  single  leaf;  one-leaved. 
Uniform,  a.  [Fr  .uniforme;  Lat .  uni  for  mis  —  unus , 
one,  and  forma ,  form.]  Having  invariably  the  same 
shape,  form,  manner,  or  characteristic  qualities;  as, 
heat  maintained  at  a  uniform  temperature.  —  Conso¬ 
nant;  partaking  of  the  same  form  with  others;  con¬ 
forming  to  one  rule  or  mode:  not  variable;  as  uniform 
habits  or  practices.  —  Undeviating;  regular;  constant; 
always  self-consistent;  not  different ;  alike:  as.  my  po¬ 
litical  opinions  have  always  been  of  a  decided  and  uni¬ 
form  cast.  —  Uniform  matter,  homogeneous  mutter.  — 
Uniform  motion ,  equal  motion. 

— n.  A  dress  of  the  same  kind  with  others:  especially, 
the  particular  dress  worn  by  persons  belonging  to  the 
army,  navy,  or  any  body  of  men  incorporated  by  au¬ 
thority;  as,  regimental  uniform,  in  undress  uniform, 
an  officer  in  naval  uniform ,  &c.  —  In  full  uniform,  wear¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  regulation  uniform  :  not  in  un¬ 
dress ;  as,  an  officer  in  full  uniform. —  Uniform  sword , 
an  officer’s  sword  of  the  regulation  pattern  prescribed 
for  the  army  or  navy. 

Uniform ita'riaii,  n.  ( Geol .)  One  who  believes  that 
the  causes  now*  in  operation  are  sufficient  to  account  for 
all  geological  changes. —  Worcester. 

Uniform  ity,  n.  [Fr.  uniformity.]  Quality  of  being 
uniform ;  even  tenor ;  absence  of  difference  or  varia- 
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tlon  ;  self-resemblance  at  all  times. — Conformity  to  a 
pattern,  rule,  or  example  ;  resemblauce,  agreement,  or 
consonance;  as,  the  uniformity  of  cpeecii-uiakiug  at 
public  dinners.  —  Sameness;  correspondence;  consist¬ 
ency  ;  as,  the  uniformity  of  national  prejudices.  —  Like¬ 
ness  between  the  constituent  parts  of  a  whole ;  as,  the 
uniformity  of  sides  in  a  quadrangle.  — Continued  or  un¬ 
varied  sameness  or  similitude. 

(Fine  Arts.)  Resemblance  in  shape  between  the  cor¬ 
respondent  parts  of  a  subject. 

Act  of  Uniformity.  (Eng.  Hist.)  An  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  passed  in  1661,  regulating  the  form  of  public  pray¬ 
ers,  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  other  cere¬ 
monials  of  the  Church  of  England. 

U  11  a  form  !y ,  adv.  In  a  uniform  manner;  with  even 
tenor;  without  variation;  without  diversity  of  one  from 
another;  maintaining  consistency  throughout;  as,  a 
disposition  uniformly  amiable. 

U'niiy,  v.  a.  [Lat.  unus,  one,  and  facer*,  to  make.]  To 
make  one;  to  unite;  to  form  into  a  unit,  (r.) 
Uni$>cnitiis,  (yu-ni-jen'e-tus.)  [Lat.,  only-begotten.] 
(Eccl.  Hist.)  The  name  of  a  celebrated  papal  bull  issued 
by  Clement  XI.  in  1713,  and  so  called  from  its  commenc¬ 
ing  Unigenitus  Dei  Filius.  It  was  directed  against  the 
“  Moral  Reflections  on  the  New  Testament,”  by  Pero 
Quesnel,  a  celebrated  Jansenist,  and  produced  a  great 
commotion  in  Prance,  many  of  the  clergy  refusing  to 
accept  of  it. 

Uuiju'gate,  a.  [Lat.  unus ,  one,  and  jugum,  yoke.] 
(Hot.)  Applied  to  pinnate  leaves  whose  petiole  bears 
one  pair  of  leaflets. 

Uni  I  ft' !>  5 at C,  a.  [Lat.  unus,  and  labium,  a  lip.]  ( Bot .) 
Noting  irregular,  monopetalous  corollas  having  only 
one  lip. 

Un  ilat'eral,  a.  [Lat.  unus,  and  latus ,  lateris ,  a  side.J 
Belonging  or  relating  to  one  side. 

(Bot.)  Arranged  on,  or  turned  towards, one  side  only ; 
one-sided. — Lindley. 

X  ii  i  i  a  t 'oral,  a.  [Lat.  unus ,  and  literal  letter.]  Con¬ 
sisting  ot  one  letter  only. 

Uniloc'ular,  a.  [Lat.  unus ,  and  loculus ,  a  cell.]  (Bot.) 
Noting  seed-vessels  not  separated  into  cells. 

(Ormchol.)  Applied  to  cells  which  are  not  divided  into 
chambers. 

Xnimpeaeli'able,  a.  That  cannot  be  impeached; 
free  from  stain;  blameless;  irreproachable ;  as,  a  person 
of  unimpeachable  character. 

XTui  ill  proved,  (-proovd',)  a.  Wanting  in  improve¬ 
ment;  not  made  better  or  wiser;  not  advanced  in 
knowledge,  manners,  or  excellence.  —  Not  used  or  em¬ 
ployed  —  Not  put  to  the  best  advantage;  as,  he  let  his 
chance  pass  unimproved.  —  Not  placed  under  tillage  or 
cultivation;  as,  unimproved  land. 

Uiikiicinn'bered,  a.  Without  burden,  incumbrance, 
or  drawback. 

( La  vo.)  Free  from  any  mortgage,  rent-charge,  or  other 
debt  or  incumbrance;  as,  an  unincumbered  property. 
Uninterested,  a.  Not  interested;  having  nothing 
at  stake  either  to  win  or  to  lose;  as,  he  is  uninterested  in 
the  business. — Without  having  the  mental  or  emotional 
faculties  engaged;  as,  I  am  uninterested  in  this  book. 
Uiiiuterrnpt'ed,  a.  Without  break  or  interruption ; 
not  disturbed  by  intrusion  or  avocation;  continuous; 
incessant ;  as,  a  life  of  uninterrupted  prosperity. 
Uuio'la,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Gramina- 
cea.  They  are  N.  American  herbs  of  no  agricultural 
value,  but  of  extraordinary  beauty,  found  on  the  sea- 
coast,  from  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  to  Virginia  and  south¬ 
ward.  They  are  £-3  feet  high,  and  have  tough  perennial 
roots,  from  the  creeping  root-stocks  of  which  issue  tall 
erect  culms,  with  flat,  lanceolate, broad  leaves, and  broad 
many-flowered  spikelets  of  closely  appressed  flowers. 
Union,  (yoon'yun.)  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp. ;  It.  unione;  L.  Lat. 
unio,  from  unus,  one]  Oneness;  unity;  act  of  joining 
two  or  more  tiling  into  one,  and  thus  forming  a  com¬ 
pound  body  or  a  mixture  ;  or,  the  junction  or  coalition 
of  things  thus  united;  combination.  —  Concord;  agree¬ 
ment  and  conjunction  of  mind,  will,  affections,  or  inter¬ 
est ;  harmony;  solidarity;  as,  union  is  strength.  —  A 
federal  pact;  a  confederation  ;  a  league  ;  a  consolidated 
body  ;  that  which  Is  formed  by  a  combination  or  coali¬ 
tion  of  parts  or  members;  as,  the  American  Union. — 
The  upper  inner  corner  of  an  ensign,  as  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  flag,  which  is  known  as  the  Jiy.  The 
union  of  the  American  flag  consists  of  a  blue  field  dotted 
with  white  stars,  properly,  equal  in  number  to  that  of 
the  States.  The  union  of  the  British  ensign  is  a  similar 
field  emblazoned  with  the  combination  crosses  of  St. 
George,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick,  emblematic  of  the 
union  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  aud 
Ireland;  —  also  called  union-jack. 

( Theol.)  See  Hypostatic. 

Legislative  Union.  (Eng.  Hist.)  The  union  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1800. —  Union, 
or  Act  of  Union ,  the  act  by  which  the  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
and  and  Scotland  were  incorporated  into  one  in  1707. 
Union  by  the  first  intention.  (Surg.)  See  Intention. 
Union  down.  (Naut.)  A  signal  of  distress  made  by 
reversing  the  flag,  or  turning  its  union  downwards. 
Union.  (Tlie  American,)  See  United  States. 
Union,  a  co.  of  Dakota  Territory ;  pop.  in  1870,3,507. 
Union,  in  Alabama ,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co.,  33  m. 
S.S.VV.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Union,  in  Arkansas,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Louisiana; 
area,  1,000  sq.  in.  Hirers.  Washita;  also,  Sulphur  Creek, 
and  the  N.  Fork  of  Bayou  D* A r bonne.  Surface,  hilly; 
soil,  productive.  Cap.  El  Dorado.  Pop.  in  i870,  10,574. 
—  A  township  of  Ashley  co. —  Also  the  name  of  12  town¬ 
ships  in  Conway,  Fulton.  Greene,  Independence,  Izard, 
Lafayette,  Lawrence,  Marion,  Newton,  Van  Buren,  and 
White  cos. 
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Union,  in  California ,  a  township  of  Humboldt  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  700. 

Union,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-township  of  Tolland  co., 
33  m.  N.E.  of  Hartford  ;  pop.  in  1870,  627. 

Union,  in  Georgia,  a  N.  co  ,  bordering  on  N.  Carolina; 
area,  400  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Hiawassee,  Notley,  andTocoa. 
Surface ,  traversed  by  the  Blue  Ridge;  soil, fertile  in  the 
valleys.  Min.  Gold,  iron,  granite,  aud  marble.  Cap. 
Blairsville.  Pop.  in  1870,  5,267. 

Union,  in  Illinois ,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi : 
area,  320  sq.  in.  It  is  drained  by  Clear  Creek.  Surface , 
diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron,  lead,  copperas,  stone- 
coal,  chalk,  alum,  and  porcelain-clay.  Cap.  Jonesbor- 
ough.  Pop.  in  1870,  16,555.  —  A  post-village  of  Cham¬ 
paign  co. ;  105  m.  N.E.  of  Springfield.  —  A  township  of 
Fulton  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,914.  —  A  township  of  Jasper 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400.  —  A  post-village  of  McHenry  co.,  62 
m.  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Union,  in  Indiana,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on  Ohio;  area, 
168  sq.  m.  It  is  traversed  by  the  E.  Fork  of  Whitewater 
River.  Surface ,  level  in  the  E.,  and  undulating  in  the 
W. ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Limestone.  Cap.  Liberty.  Pop. 
in  1870,  6,343.  —  A  township  of  Adams  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
1,200. —  A  township  of  Bartholomew  co. ;  pop.  abt  1,400. 

—  A  township  of  Boone  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Clarke  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.0U0.  —  A  township  of 
Crawford  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,082.  —  A  township  of 
De  Kalb  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2, GOO.  —  A  township  of  Delaware 
co  ;  pop.  abt.  1,900.  —  A  township  of  Elkhart  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2.000. —  A  township  of  Fulton  co. ;  j)op.  abt.  1,800. 

—  A  township  of  Hendricks  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000.  —  A 
township  of  Howard  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,400.  —  A  township 
of  Huntington  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500.  —  A  township  of 
Jobuson  co.;  pop.  in  1870,1,466.  —  A  township  of  La 
Porte  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. — A  township  of  Madison  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,500.  —  A  township  of  Marshall  CO. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  1,335.  —  A  township  of  Miami  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

—  A  township  of  Montgomery  co. ;  pop.  abt.  7,000.  —  A 
township  of  Ohio  co. ;  pop.  in  1S70,  669. —  A  township  of 
Parke  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,100.  —  A  township  of  Perry  co. ; 
pop  in  1870,  1,365. —  A  township  of  Porter  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
1,500.  —  A  post-village  of  Randolph  co.,  47  in.  N.W.  of 
Dayton,  Ohio;  pop.  abt.  4,000.  —  A  township  of  Rush 
co. ;  pop.  in  1S70,  1,206. —  A  township  of  St.  Joseph  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2,000.  —  A  township  of  Shelby  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
1,800.  —  A  township  of  Union  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,289. — 
A  township  of  Vanderburg  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200.  —  A 
township  of  Wells  co. ;  pop.  abt.  700.  —  A  township  of 
White  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. — A  township  of  Whitley  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1.6oO. 

Union,  in  Iowa,  a.  S.S.W.  co. ;  area ,  432  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Grand  aud  Platte.  Surface,  undulating;  Soil,  fertile. 
Cup.  Afton.  Fop.  in  1870,5,987.  —  A  township  of  Adams 
co.;  pop.  in  1869,  250.  —  A  township  of  Appanoose  co. ; 
pop.  in  1869,  675. —  A  township  of  Benton  co.;  pop.  in 
1869,  541.  —  A  township  of  Boone  co. ;  pop.  in  1869,  259. 

—  A  township  of  Dallas  co.;  pop.  in  1869,  1,731.  —  A 
township  of  Davis  co. ;  pop.  in  1869,  1,245.  —  A  township 
of  Delaware  co. ;  pop.  in  1869,  704.  —  A  township  of  Des 
Moines  co.;  pop.  in  1869,1,263. —  A  township  of  Floyd 
co.;  pop.  in  1869,  831. —  A  post-village  and  township  of 
Hardin  co.;  pop.  in  1870,  1,277. —  A  township  of  Harri¬ 
son  co. ;  pop.  in  1869,  203.  —  A  township  of  Jackson  co.; 
pop.  in  1869,  1,042.  —  A  township  of  Johnson  co. ;  pop. 
in  1869,  660.  —  A  township  of  Louisa  co. ;  pop.  in  1869, 
551.  —  A  township  of  Lucas  co.;  pop.  in  1809,  699.  —  A 
township  of  Mahaska  co. ;  pop.  in  1869,  1,072.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Marion  co.;  pop.  in  1869,  704.  —  A  township  of 
Monroe  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,161.  —  A  township  of  Powe¬ 
shiek  co. ;  pop.  in  1869,  9v2.  —  A  township  <4  Story  co.; 
pop.  in  1869,950.  —  A  township  of  Union  co. ;  pop.  in 

1869,  1,170. —  A  township  of  Van  Buren  co. ;  pop.  in 
1869,868.  —  A  township  of  Warren  co. ;  pop.  in  1S69, 
991.  —  A  township  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  in  1869,  850. 

XTnion,  in  Kansas,  a  village  and  township  of  Johnson 
co..  18  m.  S.E.  of  Lawrence;  pop.  abt.  150. 

Union,  in  Kentucky,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Ohio 
Diver;  area,  350  sq.  in.  It  is  bordered  on  the  S.W.  by 
Tradewater  Creek,  and  on  the  N.E.  by  Highland  Creek. 
Surface ,  undulating:  sod,  fertile.  Min.  Bituminous  coal 
ami  sulphur.  Cap.  Morganfield.  Fop.  abt.  15,000. 
XTnion,  in  Louisiana,  a  N.  parish,  bordering  on  Arkan¬ 
sas  ;  area ,  1,000  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Washita:  also,  D’Arbonne, 
and  Lutre  bayous.  Surface,  diversified;  soil ,  fertile. 
Cap.  Farmersville.  Fop.  in  1870,  11,699. 

Union,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Knox  co.,  28  m. 

S.E.  of  Augusta:  pop.  abt.  2,300. 

Union,  in  Michigan,  a,  twp.  of  Branch  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 
Union,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Houston  co., 
abt.  10  in.  S.W.  of  La  Crosse;  pop.  abt.  400. 

Union,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Franklin  co., 
55  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis.  —  A  township  of  Iron  co. ;  pop.  in 
1870,743.  —  A  township  of  Marion  co. ;  pop,  abt.  1,700. 

—  A  township  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  in  1870.1,566.  —  A 
township  of  Randolph  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. — A  township 
of  Washington  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Union,  in  N eiv  Jersey ,  a  township  of  Camden  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  4,000.  —  A  village  and  township  of  Hudson  co. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  6,737.  —  A  township  of  Hunterdon  co. ;  pop.  in 

1870,  1,836. —  A  township  of  Ocean  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 
A  post-village  and  township  of  Union  co.,  abt.  46  m. 
N.E.  of  Trenton  ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,314. 

Union,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Broome  co.,  224  m.  N.W.  of  New  York  city  ;  pop.  abt. 
3,000.  —  A  township  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,300. 
Union,  in  N.  Carolina,  a.  S.  co.,  bordering  on  S  Carolina: 
area,  500  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  Richardson  and  War¬ 
saw  creeks.  Surface ,  hilly;  soil,  only  partially  produc- 
I  tive.  Min.  Gold.  Cap.  Monroe.  Pop.  abt.  11,500. 
lTnion,  in  Ohio ,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  445  sq.  m.  It  is 
l  drained  by  Boques,  Darby,  Mill,  and  Rush  creeks.  Nar- 
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face ,  level,  and  heavily  timbered ;  soil,  fertile.  Min. 
Limestone.  Cap.  Marysville.  Fop.  about  26,000.  —  A 
township  of  Auglaize  co. ;  pop.  in  1S70,  1,462.  —  A  post¬ 
township  of  Belmont  co. :  pop.  in  1870,  1,684.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Brown  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  5,399.  —  A  township  of 
Butler  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2.013.  —  A  township  of  Carroll 
co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  609.  —  A  township  of  Champaign  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  1,600.  — A  township  of  Clermont  co. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  1.920. — a  township  of  Clinton  co.;  pop.  in  1870, 
4,227.  —  A  township  of  Fayette  co. ;  pop.  in  1870.  4,471. 

—  A  township  of  Hancock  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,546.  —  A 
township  of  Highland  co. ;  pop.  in  1870, 1,455. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Kuox  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400.  —  A  township  of  Law¬ 
rence  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000.  —  A  post-township  of  Licking 
co.;  pop.  abt.  2,600.  —  A  township  of  Logan  co. ;  pop.  in 
1870,753.  —  A  township  of  Madison  co.;  pop.  in  1870, 
3,109.  —  A  township  of  Mercer  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,1,475. 

—  A  township  of  Miami  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,3,2^1. —  A 
township  of  Morgan  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1.583.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Muskingum  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,643.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Pike  co. ;  pop.  in  1870, 651.  —  A  township  of  Put¬ 
nam  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100.  —  A  township  of  Ross  co. ;  pop. 
ubt.  3,200.  —  A  township  of  Scioto  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

—  A  township  of  Tuscarawas  co. ;  pop  abt.  1,000.  —  A 
post-township  of  Union  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Van  Wert  co. ;  pop.  abt.  300.  —  A  village  and 
township  of  Warren  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200.  —  A  township 
of  Washington  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

X'naon,  in  Oregon,  a  N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Idaho. 
Rivers.  Grande  Ronde,  and  Lewis  or  Snake  River. 
Surface,  hill)';  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Gold.  Cap. 
La  Grande.  Fop.  abt.  6,000. 

Utaaosi,  in  Pennsylvania,  an  E.  central  co. :  area ,  300 
sq.  ni.  Rwers.  Susquehanna,  and  its  W.  Fork;  also, 
Buffalo.  Penn,  and  White  Deer  creeks.  Surface,  trav¬ 
ersed  by  the  Buffalo,  Jack,  Nittany,  and  Shade  ridges 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  ;  soil,  fertile  in  the  valleys. 
Min.  Iron  and  limestone.  Cap.  Lewisburg.  Fop.  in 
1S70,  15,568. — A  township  of  Adams  eo. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 
— A  township  of  Bedford  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200. — A  town¬ 
ship  of*Berks  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,500.  —  A  township  of  Cen¬ 
tre  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,100. —  A  township  of  Clearfield  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  350. — A  township  of  Erie  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2.600. — 
A  township  of  Huntingdon  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100.  —  A 
township  of  Jefferson  co. ;  pop  abt.  700.  —  A  township 
of  Lawrence  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.200.  —  A  township  of  Leba¬ 
non  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.900  — A  township  of  Luzerne  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2,000.  —  A  township  of  Mifflin  co. ;  pop.  abt. 

l, 800. — A  township  of  Schuylkill  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,300. — 
A  township  of  Tioga  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600.  — A  village  and 
township  of  Union  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800.  —  A  village  ami 
township  of  Washington  co.,  abt.  15  m.  S.  of  Pittsburg; 
pop.  abt.  1,800. 

X" n ion,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  village  of  Providence  co., 
ubt.  15  m.  N.W.  of  Providence. 

Union,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  N.  dist. ;  area,  500  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Broad,  Ennoree,  Pacolet,  and  Tyger.  Surface., 
hilly  ;  soil,  productive.  Min.  Gold,  iron,  and  granite. 
Cap.  Union ville.  Fp.  abt.  20,000. — A  township  of  the 
above  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,845. 

rniou,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Monroe 
co.,  abt.  200  ni.  S.  of  Wheeling;  pop.  abt.  550. 

Union,  in  Tennessee,  a  N.N.E.  co. ;  area ,  230  sq.  m. 
Rivers  Clinch  and  Powell.  Surface ,  hilly;  soil,  gen¬ 
erally  fertile.  Gap.  Maynard.  Fop.  in  1870,  7,605. 

XTnion.  in  Utah,  a.  post-village  of  Salt  Lake  co.,  12  m. 
S.E.  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

X'niou,  in  Wisconsin.  a  township  of  Pierce  co.  ;pop.  in 
1870,  266 — A  post-village  and  township  of  Rock  co.,  22 

m.  S.E.  of  Madison;  pop.  in  1870,2.145.  —  A  township 
of  Vernon  co. ;  pop.  abt.  250.— A  township  of  VVaupacca 
co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  211. 

Union,  in  Central  America,  a  seaport-town  of  San  Salva¬ 
dor,  on  the  W.  of  Conchngua  Gulf,  70  no.  E.S  E.  of  San 
Salvador. 

Union  Centre,  in  New  York ,  a  post- village  of 

Broome  co. 

Union  Centre,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Ju¬ 
neau  co.,  abt.  60  m.  N.W.  of  Madison. 

Union  City,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Union  co.,  abt. 
15  m.  S.W.  of  Afton. 

Union  City* in  Michigan, a  post-village  of  Branch  co., 
115  m.  S.W.  of  Detroit. 

XTniosi  City,  in  Ohio ,  a  village  of  Darke  co.;  pop.  in 
1870,  792. 

Union  Corners,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Van  Buren  co, 
90  m.  S  S.W.  ot  Iowa  City. 

Union  Cross  Hoads.  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  ©f 

Gloucester  co.,  abt.  4  in.  S.E.  of  Woodbury. 

Union  Depot,  in  Pennsylvania, a  post-village  of  Dau¬ 
phin  co.,  abt.  30  m.  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

Union  Falls,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Clinton 
co.,  abt.  160  m.  N.  of  Albany. 

Union  Furnace,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  v\\\.  of  Union  co. 

Union  Blall,  in  Virginia, a  post-village  and  township 
of  Franklin  co.,  200  in.  W.S.W.  of  Richmond;  pop.  iu 
1870,  1.906. 

Uis ion  id  re.  n.  pi.  ( Zool .)  The  Pond  and  River  Mus¬ 
sel  family,  embracing  a  large  number  of  bivalve  mol- 
lusra,  distinguished  by  having  two  teeth  in  each  valve. 

I  n  ion  Island,  in  the  British  W.  Indies,  one  of  the 
Grenadines,  5  in.  N.  of  Carriacou. 

Unionist,  n.  An  advocate  or  supporter  of  union  or 
unity;  particularly,  a  federalist,  or  upholder  of  aeon- 
federation  of  States. 

XTnionist'ic,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  done  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  federal  loyalty;  tending  to  support,  promote,  or 
preserve  union  ;  con  federative. 

U'llionite.  n.  [From  Unionville,  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  it  occurs.]  (Min.)  A  white  lime-epidote,  r& 
sembling  soda-spodumene  in  general  appearance. 


MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


The  United  States  of  Nortii  America,  a  Federal  Republic,  occupies 
the  middle  portions  of  the  Continent  between  the  parallels  of  25°  50'  X 
and  49°  N,  and  between  66°  55'  W  to  124°  40'  AV-  longitude,  thus  ex¬ 
tending  through  23  of  latitude  and  57°  of  longitude.  It  is  on  the  same 
latitudes  as  Central  Europe  and  the  Northern  States  of  Africa.  Length 
from  Coast  of  Maine  to  Cape  Flattery  in  Washington,  2,820  miles ;  from 
Cape  Flattery  to  Cape  Sable  in  Florida,  2,864  miles;  breadth  from  the 
49th  parallel  to  Brownsville  on  the  Rio  Grande,  1,597  miles.  The  area 
exceeds  three  million  square  miles,  or  about  one-fifth  less  than  Europe,  or 
25  times  that  of  the  British  Isles.  The  Republic  stands  at  the  head  of 


the  civilisation,  wealth,  and  commerce  of  the  AMestern  AVorld.  and  ranks 
with  the  first-class  powers  of  Europe.  It  consists  of  38  States,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  which  is  situated  AVashington.  the  capital 
City,  and  10  territories,  including  Alaska.  The  total  population  exceeds 
that  of  the  British  Isles  by  about  one-fourth,  giving  an  average  den¬ 
sity  of  12-6  per  square  mile,  and  only  in  two  States  of  the  Union  does 
it  exceed  that  of  Scotland,  namely,  Massachusetts,  with  186-8  per 
square  mile,  and  Rhode  Island,  with  166-4  per  square  mile. 

Scale  of  Map  188  miles  to  an  inch,  one  square  inch  representing  42 
times  the  area  of  one  square  inch  on  Map  of  England. 


TABLE  OF  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

Note.— The  figures  in  parenthesis  after  the  names  indicate  the  date  of  admission  as  States,  and  for  the  Territories  the  date  of  organisation.  The  13  original  States  of  the 
Union  are  indicated  by  an  *  ;  the  former  slaveholding  states  by  a  +  ;  and  such  as  confederated  in  the  rebellion  of  1861  by  two  ff.  ° 


Staten. 

1.  *  Massachusetts  (1788) 

2.  Maine  (1820), 

3.  *  Connecticut  (1788), 

4.  *  New  Hampshire  (1788), 

5.  Vermont  (1791), 

6.  *  Rhode  Island  (1790), 

I.  Total  of  the  New  ) 
England  States.  / 


7.  *  New  York  (1788). 

8.  *  Pennsylvania  (1787), 

9.  f*  Maryland  (1788), 

10.  *  New  Jersey  (1787), 

11.  f*  Delaware  (1787), 

12.  f  Dist.  of  Columbia  (1790), 

II.  Total  of  Middle  \ 
States.  I 


13.  ft*  Virginia  (1788), 

14.  f  West  Virginia  (1863), 

15.  ft*  Georgia  (1788), 

18.  ff*  North  Carolina  (1789), 

17.  ft*  South  Carolina  (1788), 

18.  ft  Florida  (1845), 

III.  Total  of  South-  ) 
eastern  States,  j 


19.  f  Kentucky  (1792), 

20.  ft  Tennessee  (1796), 

21  ft  Alabama  (1817), 

22.  ff  Mississippi  (1817), 

23.  ft  Louisiana  (1812), 

24.  ft  Texas  (1845). 

25.  ff  Arkansas  (1836), 

IV.  Total  of  South¬ 
ern  States. 


Area, 

Pop. 

Pop. 

sq.  m. 

1870. 

sq.  m. 

7,800 

1,457.351 

186., 8 

35,000 

626,915 

17.9 

4,750 

537.454 

113.2 

9.280 

318,300 

34.3 

10.212 

330,551 

32.4 

1,306 

217,353 

166.4 

68.3-18 

3.487,924 

51.0 

47,000 

4,382,759 

93.2 

46.000 

3,521,791 

76.6 

11,124 

780,894 

70.1 

8,320 

906,096 

108.9 

2,120 

125,015 

59 

55 

131,700 

114,619 

9,848.255 

85.9 

38.352 

1,225,163 

31.9 

23,000 

442,014 

19.2 

58,000 

1,184,109 

20  1 

50,704 

1,071.361 

11.1 

34,000 

705,606 

20.7 

59,268 

187.7  48 

3.2 

263.324 

4.816,001 

18.2 

37,680 

1,321.01 1 

37.7 

45,600 

1,258.520 

27.6 

50,7  22 

996,992 

19.6 

47,156 

827,922 

17.5 

41,346 

726,915 

17  5 

274,356 

818,579 

3 

52,198 

484,450 

9.2 

549,058 

6,434,389 

10.8 

Pop. 

1880. 

Capital. 

Refer¬ 

ence. 

1.783.012 

Boston, 

M  b 

648,945 

Augusta, 

N  a 

622,685 

Hartford, 

M  b 

346,984 

Concord, 

M  b 

332.286 

Montpelier, 

Providence, 

M  b 

276,528 

M  b 

4,010,438 

5,083,810 

Albany, 

L  b 

4,282,786 

Harrisburg. 

L  b 

934,632 

Annapolis, 

L  c 

1.130,98.3 

Trenton, 

M  b 

146,654 

Dover, 

L  c 

177,638 

Washington-, 

L  c 

10,644,233 

1,512,806 

Richmond, 

L 

c 

618.443 

Wheeling, 

K 

c 

1,539,048 

Atlanta, 

Raleigh, 

K 

<i 

1.400,047 

L 

c 

995,622 

Columbia, 

1\ 

d 

267,351 

Tallahassee, 

K 

e 

6,333.317 

1,648.708  Frankfort:,  I  c 

1,542,463  Nashville,  l  c 

1,262,794  Montgomery,  I  d 

1,131,692  Jackson,  I  d 

940,103  New  Orleans,  H  d 

1,592.574  Austin.  G  d 

802,564  Little  Rock.  H  d 


8,920,798 


Area, 

Pop. 

Pop. 

Pop. 

sq.  m. 

1870. 

sq.  m. 

1880. 

26. 

Ohio  (1802), 

39,964 

2.685.260 

66.7 

3,198,239 

27. 

Illinois  (1818), 

55.410 

2,539.891 

46.2 

3,078.769 

28. 

Indiana  (1816), 

33,809 

1,680,637 

48.8 

1,978.362 

29. 

t  Missouri  (1812), 

65,350 

1,721,295 

26.2 

2,168,804 

30. 

Wisconsin  (1848), 

53,924 

1,054.670 

19.6 

1,315,480 

31. 

Michigan  (1837), 

56,451 

1,184,059 

21 

1,636,331 

32. 

Iowa  (1846), 

55,045 

1,191.792 

21.6 

1,624,620 

33. 

Minnesota  (1858), 

83,531 

439,706 

5.3 

780,  S06 

34. 

Kansas  (1861), 

81,318 

364,399 

4.5 

995.966 

35. 

f  Nebraska  (1867), 

7 1>,995 

122,993 

1.2 

452.433 

36. 

Colorado  (1876), 

104,500 

39,864 

0.3 

194,649 

V.  Total  of  North-  ) 
Western  States.  i 

7°5,297 

13,004,566 

21.6 

17,424,459 

37. 

California  (1850), 

188,981 

560,247 

3 

864.686 

38. 

Oregon  (1859), 

95,274 

90,923 

0.9 

174,767 

39. 

Nevada  (1864), 

112,090 

42,491 

0.4 

62,265 

M.  Totvl  of  Pacific 
States. 

[•  396.345 

693,661 

1.75 

1,101,718 

40. 

f  New  Mexico  (1850), 

121,201 

91,874 

118,430 

41. 

}  Utah  (1850), 

84.476 

86,786 

143,906 

42. 

Washington  (1853), 

69.994 

23,955 

75,120 

43. 

Dakota  (1863), 

150,932 

14,181 

135,180 

44. 

Arizona  (1863), 

113,916 

9,658 

40.441 

45. 

Idaho  (1863), 

86,294 

14,999 

32,611 

46. 

Wyoming  (1868), 

97,883 

9.118 

20,788 

47. 

Montana  (1863), 

143,776 

20,595 

39,157 

48. 

Indian  Territory, 

68,991 

Total  of  Territories, 

937,463 

271,166 

0.4 

605,633 

Total  op  the  United  1 
States,  j 

•  3,044.454 

38,555,983 

12.6 

50,152,866 

\  Territory  of  Alaska, 

577,390 

30,146 

Total, 

3,621,844 

Capital. 


Refer¬ 

ence 


Columbus,  K  l» 

Springfield.  I  b 

Indianapolis.  I  c 

Jefferson  City,  H  c 

Madison,  I  t> 

Lansing.  K  b 

Des  Moines,  H  b 

St.  Paul,  H  a 

Topeka,  G  c 

Lincoln,  G  b 

Denver,  E  c 


Sacramento,  B  c 
Salem,  B  b 

Carson  City,  C  c 


Santa  Fe,  E  d 
Salt  Lake  City,  D  c 
Olympia,  B  a 
Yankton,  F  a 
Prescott.  G  h 
Bois6  City,  C  1> 
Cheyeuno,  G  b 
Helena,  D  a 

Tah/le-quah,  G  c 


Washington. 


Sitka. 


§  Alaska  ceded  by  Russia  by  treaty  20th  June,  1867  (See  Map  of  North  America) 


j 


TOWNS,  ETC. -(POPULATIONS  ACCORDING  TO  CENSUS  OF  1  8  7  0.) 


Aberdeen, 

Abingdon, 

Abiqui, 

Abtar, 

Acaponeta, 

Adamsville, 

Adrian,  8,433 
Aftot, 

Agency, 

Agua  Caliente, 
Aguanueva, 

Aguas  Calientes,  23,000 
Aguayo, 

Akron,  10,000 

Alamos, 


Mississippi  I 
Virginia  K 
New  Mexico  E 
Mexico  D 
Mexico  E 
Florida  K 
Michigan  Iv 
Iowa  H 
Washington  B 
California  C 
Mexico  F 
Mexico  F 
Mexico  G 
Ohio  K 
Mexico  E 


d  i 

c 

c 

d 

f 

e 

b 

b 

a 

d 

e 

f 

f 

b 

e 


Albany, 

Albany,  69,422,  Cap.  of 
State, 

Albany, 

Albuquerque, 
Alexander,  Fort, 
Alexandria, 

Alexandria,  13,570 
Algona, 

Allegheny  City,  53,180 
Alligator, 

Alpena, 

Altamira, 

Altar, 

Alton,  8,665 


Georgia  K 

d 

Altoona,  10,612 

Pennsylvania 

L 

b 

Ashland, 

Wisconsin 

H 

A 

Alvarez, 

Cuba 

K 

f 

Asilo  del  Rosario, 

Mexico 

E 

f 

New  York  51 

b 

Americus, 

Georgia 

K 

d 

Aspalaya, 

Florida 

I 

d 

Oregon  B 

b 

Angelos,  Los,  4,385 

California 

C 

d 

Aspen,' Fort, 

Wyoming 

E 

b 

New  Mexico  E 

c 

Animas, 

Colorado 

E 

c 

Astoria, 

Oregon 

B 

a 

Montana  E 

a 

Annapolis,  5,744,  Cap.  of 

Atchison, 

Kansas 

G 

c 

Louisiana  H 

d 

State, 

Maryland 

L 

c 

Athens, 

Arkansas 

II 

c 

Virginia  L 

c 

Ann  Arbor,  7,363 

Michigan 

K 

b 

Athens, 

Texas 

G 

d 

Iowa  JH 

b 

Appalachicola,  1,129 

Florida 

I 

e 

Athens, 

Ohio 

K 

c 

Pennsylvania  K 

b 

Arbuckle,  Fort, 

Indian  Territory 

G 

d 

Athens, 

Georgia 

K 

d 

Florida  K 

d 

Arcadia, 

Louisiana 

H 

d 

Atkinson,  Fort, 

Kansas 

F 

c 

Michigan  K 

a 

Arispe, 

Mexico 

E 

d 

Atlanta,  21,789,  Cap 

of  State,  Georgia 

K 

d 

Mexico  G 

f 

Arivaca, 

Arizona 

D 

a 

Atlantic  City,  1,043 

New  Jersey 

M 

0 

Mexico  D 

d 

Arizona  City, 

Arizona 

D 

d 

Atotonilco, 

Mexico 

F 

« 

Illinois  H 

c 

Asheville, 

North  Carolina 

K 

c 

Atsena  Otie 

Florida 

K 

• 

2 
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Aubiey  Fort, 

Kansas  F 

C 

1  Canby,  Fort, 

New  Mexico  E 

c 

Delta 

Mississippi  H  d 

Aubry,  City, 

Arizona  D 

d 

Canon  City, 

Coloraao  E 

c 

Demopolis, 

Alabama  I  d 

Auburn, 

Oregon  C 

b 

Canon  City, 

Oregon  C  b 

Denver  City,  4,759,  Cap.  cf 

Auburn,  17,225 

New  York  L 

b 

Canton, 

Mississippi  I 

d 

Territory, 

Colorado  F  c 

Augusta, 

Florida  K 

e 

Canton,  8,660 

Ohio  K 

b 

De  Saut,  or  Rio  San  Domingo,  Arizona  E  d 

Augusta,  15,389 

Georgia  K 

d 

Cape  Vincent, 

New  York  L 

b 

Deseret  City, 

Utah  D  c 

Augusta,  7,808,  Cap.  of  State,  Maine  N 

b 

Cardenas, 

Cuba  K 

f 

Des  Moines,  12,035,  Cap.  of 

Augusta, 

Mississippi  I 

d 

Carlyle, 

Illinois  1 

e 

State, 

Iowa  H  b 

Aurora, 

California  C 

c 

Carnesville, 

Georgia  K 

d 

Detroit,  79,577 

Michigan  K  b 

Aurora,  11,162 

Illinois  I 

b 

Carrizo, 

Texas  G 

e 

Detroit, 

Minnesota  G  a 

Austin, 

Nevada  C 

c 

Carrolton. 

Mississippi  I 

Q 

Diamond, 

Montana  D  a 

Austin,  4,428,  Cap.  of  State,  Texas  G 

d 

Carson  City.  3,042.  Cap.  Nevada  C 

c 

Dixon,  4,055 

Illinois  I  b 

Austin, 

Wisconsin  H 

b 

Carthage, 

Missouri  H 

c 

Doaksville, 

Indian  Terr.  G  d 

Bahia  Honda, 

Cuba  K 

f 

Castonuela, 

Mexico  F 

e 

Dodge,  Fort, 

Iowa  H  b 

Bainbridge, 

Georgia  K 

d 

Castro  ville, 

Texas  G 

e 

Dogtown, 

California  B  b 

Bajorca, 

Mexico  D 

e 

Catherine, 

Nebraska  G 

b 

Doha  Ana,  1,573 

New  Mexico  E  d 

Baker  City, 

Oregon  C 

b 

Cathlamet, 

Washington  B 

a 

Donaldsonville, 

Louisiana  H  d 

Baltimore,  267,354 

Maryland  L 

c 

Catorce, 

Mexico  F 

f 

Doniphan, 

Missouri  H  c 

Bangor,  18,289 

Maine  N 

b 

Catskill, 

New  York  M 

b 

Dover, 

Arkansas  H  c 

Bannock  City, 

Montana  D 

b 

Cavallo,  Fort, 

Texas  G 

e 

Dover, 

Maine  N  a 

Bapispe, 

Mexico  E 

d 

Cayote, 

Kansas  F 

c 

Dover, 

Tennessee  I  c 

Baracoa, 

Barnesville, 

Cuba  M 

f 

Cedar, 

Utah  D 

c 

Dover,  1,906,  Cap.  of  State,  Delaware  L  c 

Georgia  K 

d 

Cedar  Rapids, 

Iowa  H 

b 

Dresden, 

Tennessee  I  c 

Bascom,  Fort, 

New  Mexico  F 

c 

Ceutresville, 

Nevada  C 

b 

Drummond, 

Virginia  L  c 

Bastrop, 

Louisiana  H 

d 

Centreville, 

Idaho  C 

b 

Dublin, 

Georgia  K  d 

Batavano, 

Cuba  K 

f 

Chadbourne,  Fort, 

Texas  G 

d 

Dubuque,  18,434 

Iowa  H  b 

Batesville, 

Arkansas  H 

c 

Ch  areas, 

Mexico  F 

f 

Duluth, 

Minnesota  H  a 

Bath,  7,371 

Maine  N 

b 

Charles  City, 

Maryland  L 

c 

Duncan, 

Michigan  K  a 

Baton  Rouge,  6,498 

Louisiana  H 

d 

Charles  City, 

Virginia  L 

c 

Duncan,  Fort, 
Duugeness,  New, 
Dunkirk,  5,231 

Texas  F  e 

Bayan, 

Mexico  F 

e 

Charleston,  48,958 

South  Carolina  L 

d 

Washington  B  a 

Bayard,  Fort, 

New  Mexico  E 

d 

Charleston,  1,593,  Cap. 

New  York  L  b 

Bay  C’ty,  7,064 

Michigan  K  b 

of  State, 

West  Virginia  K 

c 

Durango, 

Mexico  F  f 

Bayfield, 

Wisconsin  H 

a 

Charlotte, 

North  Carolina  K 

c 

Duval, 

Texas  G  e 

Baymenal, 

Mexico  E 

e 

Charlottsville, 

Virginia  L 

c 

Eagle  Pass, 

Mexico  F  e 

Beaufort, 

North  Carolina  L 

d 

Chattanooga,  6,093 

Tennessee  K 

c 

Eagle  Rock, 

Idaho  D  b 

Beaufort, 

South  Carolina  K 

d 

Clieraw, 

South  Carolina  K 

d 

Eastport,  3,736 

Maine  N  b 

Beaumont, 

,  Texas  H 

d 

Cheyenne  Citv,  1,450,  Cap. 

Easton,  10,987 

Pennsylvania  L  b 

Beaver, 

Utah  D 

c 

of  Territory, 

Wyoming  F 

b 

East  Saginaw,  11,350 

Michigan  K  b 

Beaver  Bay, 

Minnesota  H 

a 

Chicago,  298,977 

Illinois  I 

b 

Eatonton, 

Georgia  K  d 

Belen, 

New  Mexico  E 

d 

Chihuahua,  12,000 

Mexico  E 

e 

Edinburgh, 

Texas  G  e 

Belknap,  Fort, 

Texas  G 

d 

Chillicothe, 

Missouri  H 

c 

Egan, 

Nevada  D  c 

Belleville,  8,146 

Illinois  I 

c 

Chillicothe,  8,920 

Ohio  K 

c 

Elko, 

Nevada  C  b 

Bellingham, 

Washington  B 

a 

Chippewa, 

Wisconsin  H 

a 

Eldorado, 

Kansas  G  c 

Belmont, 

Nevada  C 

c 

Ciauovi, 

Mexico  E 

e 

Eldorado 

Nevada  D  c 

Beloit, 

Wisconsin  I 

b 

Cienego, 

Cienfuegos,  10,338 

New  Mexico  E 

d 

Elk  City, 

Idaho  D  a 

Belton, 

South  Carolina  K 

d 

Cuba  K 

f 

Elk  Falls, 

Kansas  G  c 

Belton, 

Texas  G 

d 

Cina]  oa, 

Mexico  E 

e 

Elkton, 

Oregon  B  b 

Benicia, 

California  B 

c 

Cincinnati,  216,239 

Ohio  K 

c 

Ellensburg, 

Oregon  B  b 

Benton,  Fort, 

Montana  D 

a 

Cineo  Senores, 

Mexico  F 

e 

Elmira, 

New  York  L  b 

Bents,  Fort, 

Colorado  F 

c 

City  of  Rocks, 

Idaho  D 

b 

El  Paso  del  Norte, 

Mexico  E  d 

Berimejo,  Nueva, 

Cuba  K 

f 

Clark,  Fort, 

Dakota  F 

a 

El  \  ado  de  Piedras, 

New  Mexico  F  c 

Bernailil, 

New  Mexico  E 

c 

Clarksburg, 

West  Virginia  K 

c 

Empire  City, 

Oregon  B  b 

Berthold,  Fort, 

Dakota  F 

a 

Clarkesvilie, 

Texas  G 

d 

Emporia, 

Kansas  G  c 

Betton, 

South  Carolina  K 

d 

Clayton, 

Georgia  K 

d 

Erie,  19,646 

Pennsylvania  K  b 

Binghampton,  12,692 

New  York  L 

b 

Clearfield, 

Pennsylvania  L 

b 

Escadon, 

Mexico  G  f 

Bismarck, 

Missouri  H 

c 

Cleveland,  92,829 

Ohio  K 

b 

Esconawba, 

Michigan  1  a 

Blakely, 

Alabama  I 

d 

Cleveland, 

Tennessee  K 

c 

Esmeralda, 

Idaho  D  b 

Bloomington,  14,590 

Illinois  I 

b 

Clinton, 

Louisiana  H 

d 

Espinosa, 

California  B  c 

Blossburg, 

Pennsylvania  L 

b 

Clinton, 

Arkansas  H 

c 

Estillville, 

Virginia  K  c 

Blounts  ville. 

Alabama  I 

d 

Cocuspera, 

Mexico  D 

d 

Euehee  Anna, 

Florida  I  d 

Boisee  City,  995,  Cap.  of 

Colfeeville, 

Mississippi  I 

d 

Eufala, 

Alabama  K  d 

Territory, 

Idaho  C 

b 

Colorado  City, 

Colorado  F 

c 

Eugene  City, 

Oregon  B  b 

Boisee,  Fort, 

Idaho  C 

b 

Columbia, 

Arkansas  H 

d 

Eureka, 

Arizona  D  d 

Bolanos, 

Mexico  F 

f 

Columbia, 

Louisiana  H 

d 

Evansville,  21,830 

Indiana  I  c 

Bolivar, 

Mississippi  H 

d 

Columbia,  9,298,  Cap.  of 

Ewell,  Fort, 

Texas  G  e 

Boonesboro, 

Iowa  H 

b 

State, 

South  Carolina  K 

d 

Fall  River  City,  26,766 

Massachusetts  M  b 

Boonville, 

Arkansas  H 

c 

Columbia,  2,550 

Tennessee  I 

c 

Fargo, 

Dakota  G  a 

Bosquezito, 

Boston,  250,526,  Cap. 

New  Mexico  E 

d 

Columbia, 

Columbiana, 

Texas  G 
•  Alabama  I 

e 

d 

Farmerville, 

Fayetteville, 

Louisiana  H  d 
Arkansas  11  c 

of  State, 

Massachusetts  M 

b 

Columbus, 

Florida  K 

d 

Fayetteville, 

North  Carolina  L  c 

Boston, 

Texas  H 

d 

Columbus,  7,401 
Columbus, 

Georgia  K 

d 

Fayetteville, 

Tennessee  I  c 

Bostrap, 

Texas  G 

d 

Kentucky  I 

c 

Fernaudiua,  1,722 

Florida  K  d 

Bowling  Green, 

Kentucky  l 

e 

Columbus, 

Mississippi  I 

d 

Fernando  de  Nuevitas, 

2,248  Cuba  L  t 

Brackett, 

Texas  F 

e 

Columbus,  31,274,  Cap.  of  State,  Ohio  K 

*e 

Fillmore  City, 

Utah  D  c 

Branchville, 

South  Carolina  K 

d 

Columbus, 

Texas  G 

e 

Florence, 

Alabama  I  d 

Brashear, 

Louisiana  H 

e 

Colville,  Fort, 

Washington  C 

a 

Florence, 

Idaho  D  a 

Brazito, 

New  Mexico  E 

d 

Conception, 

Mexico  E 

e 

Florence, 

South  Carolina  L  d 

Brazoria, 

Texas  G 

e 

Concord,  12,241,  Cap.  of 

Fond  du  Lac,  12,764 

VVisconsin  1  b 

Breckinridge, 

Minnesota  G 

a 

State, 

New  Hampshire  M 

b 

Fort  Garry, 

Manitoba  G  a 

Brenham,  2,221 

Texas  G 

d 

Coudersport, 

Pennsylvania  L 

b 

Forsyth, 

Missouri  H  c 

Bridger,  Fort, 

Utah  D 

b 

Copper  Harbour, 

Michigan  I 

a 

Fort  William,  Dominion  of  Canada  I  a 

Brigham  City, 

Utah  D 

b 

Coosawhatchie, 

South  Carolina  K 

d 

Fountain  City, 

Colorado  F  c 

Bristol, 

Virginia  K 

c 

Corizal, 

Mexico  E 

d 

Fra  Cristobal, 

New  Mexico  E  d 

Brooke,  Fort, 

Florida  K 

e 

Corpus  Christi, 

Texas  G 

e 

Frankfort,  5,396,  Cap.  of 

Brooklyn,  396,099 

New  York  M 

b 

Corry, 

Pennsylvania  L 
Texas  G 

b 

State, 

Kentucky  K  c 

Brownsville,  4,905 

Texas  G 

e 

Corsicana, 

d 

Franklin, 

Louisiana  H  e 

Bruceport, 

Washington  B 

a 

Corunna, 

Michigan  K 

b 

Franklin, 

Missouri  H  e 

Brunswick, 

Georgia  K 

d 

Cosala, 

Mexico  E 

f 

Franklin, 

North  Carolina  K  c 

Brunswick, 

Missouri  H 

c 

Cosihuiriache, 

Mexico  E 

e 

Franklin, 

l’exas  E  d 

Bryan, 

Buchanan,  Fort, 

Wyoming  D 

b 

Council  Bluffs,  10,020 

Iowa  G 

b 

Franks  Town, 

Colorado  F  c 

Arizona  D 

d 

Covington,  24,505 

Kentucky  K 

c 

Franktown, 

Nevada  C  c 

Buena  Vista, 

Mexico  F 

e 

Covington, 

Virginia  K 

c 

Frederick,  8,526 

Maryland  L  c 

Buffalo,  117,715 

New  York  L 

b 

Crawfords  ville, 

Indiana  I 

b 

Fredericksburg,  4,046 

Virginia  L  c 

Burkeville, 

Virginia  L 

c 

Crescent  City, 

California  B 

d 

Frederickstown, 

Texas  G  d 

Burkesviile, 

Kentucky  I 

c 

Crestline, 

Ohio  K 

b 

Frederick  Town, 

Missouri  H  c 

Burlington,  14,930 
Burlington,  14,387 

Iowa  H 

b 

Culiacan, 

Mexico  E 

e 

Freeport,  7,889 

Illinois  I  b 

Vermont  M 

b 

Cumberland,  8,056 

Maryland  L 

c 

Fremont, 

California  B  c 

Burnet, 

Texas  G 

d 

Cuthbert, 

Georgia  K 

d 

Fremont, 

Nebraska  G  b 

Byons,  Fort, 

Oregon  C 

b 

Dallas, 

Oregon  B 

a 

Fresnillo, 

Mexico  F  f 

Cababi, 

Arizona  D 

d 

Dallas, 

Texas  G 

d 

Friars  Point, 

Mississippi  H  d 

Caborca, 

Mexico  D 

d 

Dalton, 

Danville, 

Georgia  K 

d 

Fronteras, 

Mexico  E  d 

Cahawba, 

Alabama  I 

d 

Illinois  I 

b 

Fulton, 

Arkansas  H  d 

Cairo,  6,267 

Illinois  I 

c 

Danville,  3,463 

Virginia  L 

c 

Fulton, 

Illinois  I  b 

Calamiguel, 

Lower  California  D 

e 

Darien, 

Davenport,  20,038 

Georgia  K 

d 

Gaines,  Fort, 

Georgia  I  d 

Calais,  4,944 

Maine  N 

a 

Iowa  H 

b 

Gainesville, 

Alabama  I  d 

Calhoun, 

Arkansas  H 

d 

Davis, 

California  B 

b 

Gainesville, 

Georgia  K  d 

Call  ville. 

Nevada  D 

c 

Davis,  Fort, 

Texas  F 

d 

Galena  City,  7,019 

Illinois  H  b 

Camargo, 

Mexico  G 

e 

Dayton, 

Colorado  E 

c 

Galesburg,  10,158 

Illinois  H  b 

Cambridge,  39,634 

Massachusetts  M 

b 

Dayton,  30,473 

Ohio  K 

c 

Galistea, 

New  Mexico  E  c 

Camden,  20,045 

New  Jersey  M 

c 

Decatur, 

Georgia  K 

d 

Gallatin,  2,123 

Tennessee  I  c 

Camden, 

South  Carolina  K 

d 

Decatur, 

Alabama  I 

d 

Galveston,  13,818 

Texas  H  e 

Camden, 

Arkansas  H 

d 

Decatur,  7,161 

Illinois  I 

c 

Garry,  Fort, 

Mauitoba  G  a 

Cameron, 

Texas  G 

d 

Decatur, 

Nebraska  G 

b 

Gaston, 

North  Carolina  L  c 

lamp  Lancaster, 

Texas  F 

d 

Decatur. 

Texas  G 

d 

Gatesville, 

Texas  G  b 

Gem  City,  Nevada  C  i 

Geneva,  Minnesota  H  a 

Geneva,  New  York  L  b 

Georgetown,  11,384  Dist.  of  Columbia  L 
Georgetown,  South  Carolina  L 

Gettysburg,  3,074  Pennsylvania  L 

Gibson,  Foit,  Indian  Territory  G 


Gila, 

Gilman, 

Gilroy, 

Golden  City,  587 
Goldsboro, 

Grafton, 

Graham,  Fort, 

Grand  City, 

Grand  Gulf, 

Grand  Haven, 

Grand  Portage, 

Grand  Rapids,  16,507 
Grange, 

Grantsville, 

Great  Salt  Lake  City,  12,854, 
Cap.  of  Territory, 

Green  Bay.  4,666 
Greensboro, 


Arizona  D 
Illinois  I 
California  B 
Colorado  E 
North  Carolina  L 
West  Virginia  K 
Texas  G 
Colorado  E 
Mississippi  H  d 
Michigan  I  b 
Minnesota  I  a 
Michigan  1  b 
California  B  c 
Utah  D  b 


Greenville, 
Greenville, 
Greenville, 
Greenville, 

Greka, 

Greuada, 

Guad  alcazar, 

Guadalupe, 

Guadalupe, 

Guajuquilla, 

Guanajay, 

Guanatamo,  Puerto, 

Guauavaco, 

Guarisamey, 

Guaymas, 

Guntersville, 

Hagerstown, 

Hall,  Fort, 
Hamilton, 

Hamilton,  11,081 
Hancock, 

Hannibal,  10,125 


Utah  D  b 

Wisconsin  I  b 
North  Carolina  Ii  c 
Alabama  I  d 
North  Carolina  L  c 
Tennessee  K  e 
Pennsylvania  K  b 
California  B  b 
Mississippi  1  d 
Mexico  F  f 
Mexico  E  e 
California  B  d 
Mexico  F  e 
Cuba  K  f 
Cuba  L  f 
Cuba  K 
Mexico  E 
Mexico  1) 
Alabama  I 
Maryland  L 
Idaho  D 
Nevada  C 
Ohio  K 
Idaho  D 
Missouri  H 
Virginia  L 


Harper’s  Ferry, 

Harrisburg,  23,104,  Cap.  of 
State,  Pennsylvania  L  t 

Harrisburg,  Texas  G  « 

Harrisonburg,  Virginia  L  c 

Harrodsburg,  Kentucky  I  c 

Hartford,  37,180,  Cap.  of 
State, 

Hastings, 

Havana,  or  Havannah  (Span. 

Habana),  205,676  Cap.  of  Cuba  K  1 


Connecticut  M  b 
Minnesota  H  b 


Havilal), 

Hays, 

Helena, 

Helena, 

Helena  City, 

Henderson, 

Hermosilla, 

Hermosillo  (Pitic), 

Hickmans  Ferry, 

Hicksford, 

Hiko. 

Hillsooro, 

Hillsboro, 

Holguin,  5,203 
Holladay, 

Holly  Springs, 

Holmes,  Fort, 

Hopkinsville, 

Hornellsville, 

Houlton, 

Houston,  9,382 
Hoyas, 

Hudson,  8,615 
Huerta, 

Humboldt, 

Humboldt, 

Huntingdon, 

Huntsville, 

Huntsville,  4,907 
Ibex, 

Idaho  City, 

Independence, 

Indianapolis,  48,244  Cap.  of 
State, 

Indianola,  1,900 
Inge  Fort, 
lone, 

Iowa  City, 

Iron  City, 

Ironton,  5,636 
Isleta, 

Isletta, 

Ithaca, 

Jacksboro, 

Jackson,  11,447 


California  C 
Kansas  G  c 
Texas  G  e 
Arkansas  H  d 
Montana  D 
Texas  U 
Colorado  F 
Mexico  D 
Louisiana  H 
Virginia  L 
Nevada  D 
North  Carolina  L 
Texas  G 
Cuba  L 
Idaho  D 
Mississippi  I 
Indian  Territory  G 
Kentucky  I 
New  York  L 
Maine  N 


Texas  G  e 
Mexico  G  f 
New  York  M  b 
Mexico  E  e 
California  B  b 
Kansas  G  c 
Tennessee  I 
Texas  G 
Alabama  I 
Montana  F 
Idaho  I) 
Missouri  H 


Indiana  I  c 
Texas  G  e 
Texas  G  e 
Nevada  C  c 
Iowa  H  b 
Kentucky  I 
Ohio  K 
New  Mexico  E 
Texas  E 
New  York  L 
Texas  G 


Michigan  K  b 
Jackson,  4, 234, Cap.  ofState,  Mississippi  H  d 

Jackson,  4,119  Tennessee  I  c 

Jackson  Port,  Arkansas  H  c 

Jacksonville,  Oregon  B  b 

Jacksonville.  9,203  Illinois  H  c 

Jacksonville,  Alabama  I  d 

Jacksonville,  6,912  Florida  K  <i 

Janesville,  8,789  Wisconsin  I  b 

Jefferson,  4,190  Texas  H  d 

Jefferson  City,  4,420,  Cap.  of 

State,  Missouri  U  e 
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■Icl'ersonton, 

Jcmez, 

.Jersey  City,  82,518 
Johns  Town, 

Joliet,  7,263 
Jonesboro, 

Julesburg, 

Junction  City, 
Kalamazoo,  30, 447 
Kansas  City,  32,260 
Kearney  City, 

Kenosha,  4,3'J9 
Keokuk,  12,766 
Kerrsville, 

Key  West,  5,016 
Kingston,  11,829 
Kit  Carson, 

Knoxville,  8,682 
Kootanie,  Fort, 

La  Barge  City, 

Labarge,  Fort, 

La  Crosse,  1,494 
Lafayette,  13,506 
Lafayette, 

La  Grande, 

Lake  City, 

Lakeport, 

La  Lomita, 

Lancaster, 

Lancaster, 

Lancaster, 

La  Pointe, 

La  Porte, 

Lansing,  5,241,  Cap.  of 
La  Paz, 

La  Paz, 

La  Porte,  6,581 
Laramie, 

Laramie,  Fort, 

Laredo, 


Georgia  K 
New  Mexico  E 
New  Jersey  M 
Pennsylvania  L 
Illinois  I 
Illinois  I 
Colorado  F 
Kansas  G 
Michigan  I 
Missouri  H 
Nebraska  G 
Wisconsin  I 
Iowa  H 
Texas  G 
Florida  K 
New  York  M 
Colorado  F 
Tennessee  K 
Montana  D 
Montana  D 
Montana  D 
Wisconsin  H 
Indiana  I 
Oregon  B 
Oregon  C 
Utah  D 
California  B 
New  Mexico  F 
Ohio  K 
Pennsylvania  L 
Nevada  C 
Wisconsin  II 
Colorado  E 
Michigan  K 
Arizona  D 
Lower  California  D 
Indiana  I 
Wyoming  E 
Wyoming  F 
Texas  F 


Laroques  Mines  (copper),  L.  California  D 


La  Salle, 

Las  Cruces, 

Laurensville, 

Lavacca, 

Lawrence,  28,921 
Lawrence,  8,332 
Lawreneeburg, 

Lawton, 

Leaton,  Fort, 
Leavenworth,  17,873 
Lebanon, 

Leeoinpton, 

Lemhi, 

Lewisburg, 

Lewiston, 

Lexington,  1 4,801 
Liberty, 

Lima,  4,500 
Limitar, 

Linares, 

Lincoln, 

Lincoln, 

Lincoln,  Cap.  of  State, 
Linn  City. 


Illinois  I 
New  Mexico  E 
South  Carolina  K 
Texas  G 
Massachusetts  M 
Kansas  G 
Indiana  K 
Georgia  K 
Texas  F 
Kansas  G 
Kentucky  I 
Kansas  G 
Idaho  D 
Arkansas  H 
Idaho  C 
Kentucky  K 
Texas  H 
Ohio  K 
New  Mexico  E 
Mexico  G 
Illinois  I 
Michigan  I 
Nebraska  G 
Oregon  B 


Little  Rock,  12,380,  Cap.  of  Arkansas  H 


Livingston 
Livingston 
Lockhaven, 

Logansport,  8,950 
Lookout,  Fort, 

Loreto, 

Los  Angelos,  5,728 
Louisa, 

Louisville,  100,753 
Lowell,  40,928 
Loyola, 

Lynchburg,  6,825 
Lynn,  28,233 
Lyon,  Fort, 

MTntosh,  Fort, 
M'Kavett,  Fort, 
Mackinaw, 

Macon, 

Macon, 

Macon,  10,810 
M‘Rac,  Fort, 

Madison, 

M  adison, 

Madison, 

Madison, 

Madison,  10,703 
Madison,  9,176,  Cap.  of 
State, 

Magdalena, 

Magnolia, 

Maiden’s  Rock, 
Manchester,  23,536 
Manatee, 

Manhattan, 

Mansfield,  8,029 
M  anti, 

Manzanillo, 

Mapiiui, 

Marengo, 

Marianna, 

Maricopa  Wells, 
Marietta, 

Marion, 

Marion, 

Mariposa, 

Marquette, 

Marshall, 

Marshalls, 


Alabama  I 
Texas  H 
Pennsylvania  L 
Indiana  I 
Dakota  G 
Lower  California  D 
California  C 
Kentucky  K 
Kentucky  I 
Massachusetts  M 
Georgia  K 
Virginia  L 
Massachusetts  M 
New  Mexico  E 
Texas  F 
Texas  F 
Michigan  K 
Mississippi  I 
Missouri  H 
Georgia  K 
New  Mexico  E 
Arkansas  II 
Texas  H 
Florida  K 
Georgia  K 
Indiana  f 

Wisconsin  I 
Mexico  D 
Mississippi  H 
Wisconsin  H 
New  Hampshire  M 
Florida  K 
Kansas  G 
Ohio  K 
Utah  D 
Cuba  L 
Mexico  F 
Iowa  II 
Florida  I 
Arizona  D 
Ohio  K 
Louisiana  H 
Alabama  I 
California  C 
Michigan  I 
Michigan  I 
Oregon  C 


Martinez, 

Martinez, 

Marysville,  4,738 

Marysville, 

Maryville, 

Mason  City, 
Matagorda, 
Matamoras, 
Matanzas, 

Mattoon, 

Mauraises  Terres, 
Maysville,  4,705 
Mazapil, 

Mazatlan, 

Meadville, 

Meigsville, 

Memphis,  40,226 
Mendocino  City, 
Mendota,  3,546 
Meridian, 

Mesilla, 

Mexico, 

Michigan  City,  3,985 
Mier, 

M  ill'ord, 

Milledgeville,  2,750 
Milieu, 

Millerton, 

Milton, 

Milwaukee,  71,440 
Mineral  Point, 


Arizona  D  d 
California  B  c 
California  B  c 
Nebraska  G  b 
Tennessee  K  c 
Iowa  H  b 
Texas  G  e 
Mexico  G  e 
Cuba  K  f 
Illinois  I  c 
Dakota  F  b 
Kentucky  K  c 
Mexico  F  f 
Mexico  E  f 
Pennsylvania  K  b 
California  B  c 
Tennessee  I  c 
California  B  c 
Illinois  I  b 
Mississippi  I  d 
New  Mexico  E  d 
Missouri  H  c 
Indiana  I  b 
Mexico  G  e 
Delaware  L  c 
Georgia  K  d 
Georgia  Iv  d 
California  C  c 
Florida  I  d 
Wisconsin  I  b 
Wisconsin  FI  b 


Minneapolis,  18,079  (tmlh 
St  Anthony)  Minnesota  II  a 

Mississippi,  Mississippi  I  d 

Missouri  City,  Missouri  H  c 

Mobile,  32,034  Alabama  I  d 

Mohave  City,  Arizona  D  c 

Molege,  Lower  California  D  e 

Monclova,  Mexico  F  e 

Monroe,  Louisiana  H  d 

Monroe,  Michigan  K  b 

Monroe,  Nebraska  G  b 

Monterey,  California  B  c 

Monterey,  Mexico  F  e 

Montesano,  •  Washington  B  a 

Montgomery,  10,688,  Cap. 

of  State,  Alabama  I  d 

Monticello,  Minnesota  H  a 

Montieello,  Mississippi  H  d 

Monticello,  1,052  Florida  K  d 

Monticello,  Washington  B  a 

Montpelier,  3,023,  Cap.  of 
State,  Vermont  M  b 

Monument  Station,  Kansas  F  c 

Morehead  City,  North  Carolina  L  d 

Moron,  Cuba  L  f 

Mount  Carmel,  Illinois  I  c 

Mowry  City,  New  Mexico  E  d 

Murfreesboro,  3,502  Tennessee  I  c 

Murito,  Mexico  E  e 

Muscatine,  6,718  Iowa  H  b 

Nacogdoches,  Texas  H  d 

Nadadores,  Mexico  F  e 

Napoleon,  Arkansas  II  d 

Nashville,  25,865,  Cap.  of 
State,  Tennessee  I  c 

Natchez,  Mississippi  H  d 

Natchitoches,  Louisiana  H  d 

Nauvoo,  Illinois  H  b 

Nebraska  City,  Nebraska  G  b 

Neosho,  Missouri  H  c 

Nephi,  Utah  D  c 

Nevada,  California  B  -c 

Newago,  Michigan  I  b 

New  Albany,  15,396  Indiana  I  c 

Newark,  Ohio  K  b 

Newbern,  North  Carolina  L  c 

New  Braunfels,  Texas  G  e 

Newburgh,  17,014  New  York  M  b 

Newhaven,  50,840  Connecticut  M  b 

New  London,  9,576  Connecticut  M  b 

New  Madrid,  Missouri  I  c 

Newmansville,  Florida  K  e 

New  Orleans,  191,418,  Cap. 

of  State,  Louisiana  H  e 

Newport,  15,087  Kentucky  K  c 

Newport,  Oregon  B  b 

Newport,  Rhode  I.  M  b 

Newton,  Georgia  K  d 

Newton,  New  Jersey  M  b 

New  Westminster,  Brit.  Columbia  C  a 

New  York,  942,292  New  York  M  b 

Niles,  Michigan  I  b 

Nipe,  Cuba  L  f 

Nombre  de  Dios,  Mexico  F  f 

Norfolk,  19,229  Virginia  L  c 

Norristown,  Arkansas  II  c 

North  Fork  Town,  Indian  Terr.  G  c 

North  Platte  Station,  Nebraska  F  b 

Nueva  Berimejo,  Cuba  K  f 

Nuevitas,  Fernando  de,  2,248  Cuba  L  f 

Oakland,  10,500  California  B  c 

Oakville,  Texas  G  e 

Oeroni,  Mexico  E  e 

Ogden  City,  Utah  D  b 

Ogdensburg,  10,076  New  York  L  b 

Oil  City,  Pennsylvania  L  b 

Okinakane,  Fort,  Washington  C  a 

Old  Cedar  Fort,  Dacota  G  b 

Olympia,  Cap.  of  Ter¬ 
ritory,  1,203  Washington  B  a 

Omadi,  Nebraska  G  b 

Omaha  City,  16,0S3  Nebraska  G  b 

Omali,  Nebraska  G  b 


i  Onawa, 

I  Ontonagon, 
i  Opala, 

Opelika, 

Opelousas, 

Oposura, 

Orangeburgh, 

Oregon, 

Oregon  City, 

Oroville, 

Osceola, 

Osceola, 

i  Oskaloosa,  3,204 
Oshkosh,  12,663 
Oswego,  20,910 
Otamate, 

Ottumwa,  5,214 
Ottawa, 

Owatonna, 

Owego,  9,442 
Owen,  Fort, 

Owensville, 

Oxford, 

Ozaukee, 

Pacific  City, 

Paducah, 

Pagosa, 

Palestine, 

Palopinto, 

Panther, 

Papasquiaro, 

Paris, 

Parts, 

Parisburg, 

Parkersburg, 

Parovan, 

Parsons, 

Parral, 

Parras, 

Patos, 

Paterson,  33,579 
Pembina  (to  Manitoba), 
Pensacola,  3,347 
Peoria,  22,849 
Perdida, 

Perry  ville, 

Peru, 

Peru, 

Petersburg,  18,950 
Phantom  Hill,  Fort, 
Philadelphia,  674,022 
Pierre,  Fort, 

Pierce,  City, 

Piketon, 

Pine  Bluff, 

Pinkney  City, 
Pinkneyville, 

Pinos, 

Pitic  (Hermosilla), 
Pittsburgh,  86,076 
Pittsburg  Landing, 
Placerville,  1,562 
Plattsmouth, 
Plattsburgh,  8,414 
Plover, 


Plymouth, 

Pocahoutas, 

Point  Pleasant, 
Portage  City, 

Port  Elizabeth, 

Port  Hudson, 

Port  Huron,  5,973 
Portland,  31,413 
Portland,  8,293 
Port  Orford, 

Port  Sanilac, 

Port  Townsend, 
Portsmouth,  9,211 
Portsmouth,  10,592 
Portsmouth,  10,492 
Potosi, 

Potosi, 

Prairie  du  Cliien, 
Prescott, 

Presidio  Conclios, 
Presidio  del  Norte, 


Iowa  G  b 
Michigan  I  a 
Mexico  E  d 
Alabama  I  d 
Louisiana  H  d 
Mexico  E  e 
South  Carolina  K  d 
Missouri  G  b 
Oregon  B  a 
California  B  c 
Arkansas  H  c 
Missouri  H  c 
Iowa  H  b 
Wisconsin  I  b 
New  York  L  b 
Mexico  E  e 
Iowa  H  b 
I  Uinois  I  h 
Minnesota  IF  b 
New  York  L  b 
Montana  D  a 
California  C  c 
Mississippi  I  d 
Wisconsin  I  b 
Washington  B  a 
Kentucky  I  c 
Colorado  E  c 
Texas  G  d 
Texas  G  d 
Arkansas  H  d 
Mexico  E  f 
Kentucky  Iv  c 
Texas  G  d 
Virginia  K  c 
West  Virginia  K  c 
Utah  D  c 
Kansas  G  c 
Mexico  E  e 
Mexico  F  e 
Mexico  F  e 
Nc  tv  J  ersey  M  b 
Dakota  G  a 
Florida  I  d 
Illinois  I  b 
Mexico  F  f 
Indian  Ter.  G  d 
Indiana  I  b 
Illinois  I  b 
Virginia  L  c 
Texas  G  d 
Pennsylvania  L  b 
Dakota  F  b 
Idaho  C  a 
Kentucky  Iv  c 
Arkansas  H  d 
Washington  C  a 
Washington  C  a 
Mexico  F  f 
Mexico  D  e 
Pennsylvania  L  b 
Tennessee  I  c 
California  B  a 
Nebraska  G  b 
New  York  M  b 
Wisconsin  I  b 


Presidio  del  Rio  Grande, 
Presidio  de  S.  Vincente, 
Preston, 

Princess  Anne, 
Princeton, 

Promontory  City,. 
Providence, 

Providence, 


North  Carolina  L  c 
Arkansas  H  c 
West  Virginia  K  c 
Wisconsin  I  b 
Michigan  Iv  b 
Louisiana  H  d 
Michigan  lv  b 
Maine  M  b 
Oregon  B  a 
Oregon  B  b 
Michigan  K  b 
Washington  B  a 
New  Hampshire  M  b 
Ohio  K  c 
Virginia  L  c 
Missouri  H  c 
Nevada  C  c 
Wisconsin  H  b 
Arizona  D  d 
Mexico  E  e 
Mexico  F  e 


Mexico  F  e 
Mexico  F  e 
Texas  G  d 
Maryland  L  c 
Missouri  II  b 
Utah  D  b 
Oregon  B  b 
Louisiana  H  d 


Providence,  68,904,  Cap.  of  Rhode  I.  M  b 

Provo,  Utah  D  b 

Pueblo,  Colorado  F  c 

Pueblo,  Oregon  C  b 

Puebla  Pintado,  New  Mexico  E  c 

Puerto  Principe,  Cuba  L  f 

Pulaski,  Tennessee  I  c 

Purissima,  Lower  California  D  e 

Quincy,  California  B  c 

Quincy,  24,052  Illinois  H  b 

Quincy,  Florida  K  d 

Quitman,  Mississippi  I  d 

Quitman,  Fort,  Texas  F  d 

Racine,  9,880  Wisconsin  I  b 

Ragtown,  Nevada  C  c 

Raleigh,  7,790,  Cap.  of 
State,  North  Carolina  L  c 

Rawlings,  Wyoming  E  b 

Reading,  33,930  Pennsylvania  L  b 

Real  de  Ramos,  Mexico  F  f 


Red  Bluff,  California  B  fc 

Redwing,  Minnesota  H  b 

Refugio,  Texas  G  e 

Remedios,  San  Juan  de,  7,818  Cuba  L  f 

Reno,  Fort,  Wyoming  E  b 

Revilla,  Mexico  O  e 

Reynosa  Mexico  G  e 

Richmond,  Idaho  D  b 

Richmond,  9,445  Indiana  K*  c 

Richmond,  Kentucky  K  \ 

Richmond,  51,038,  Cap.  of 
State,  Virginia  L  c 

Richville,  Idaho  D  b 

Ridgeway,  North  Carolina  L  c 

Ridgeway,  Pennsylvania  L  b 

j  Rdey,  Fort,  Kansas  G  e 

Rio  Grande,  Texas  G  e 

Rochester,  62,386  New  York  L  b 

Rockford,  11,649  Illinois  I  b 

Rock  Island,  Illinois  H  b 

Rockport,  Arkansas  H  d 

Rocks,  City  of,  Idaho  D  b 

Rockville,  Utah  D  c 

Rogersville,  Tennessee  K  c 

Missouri  FI  c 

R°ma,  Texas  G  e 

R°me)  Georgia  1  d 

Rome,  11,00C  New  York  L  b 

Rosario  El,  Lower  California  C  e 

Roseburg,  Oregon  B  b 

Roseta,  Mexico  F  e 

Ruby  City,  Idaho  C  b 

Rutherford,  North  Carolina  K  c 

Rutland,  9,834  Vermont  M  b 

Saba,  San,  Texas  G  d 

Sabine  City,  Texas  H  e 

Sacaton,  Arizona  D  d 

Sacramento  City,  16,283,  Cap. 

ol  State,  California  B  c 

Sacramento,  Wisconsin  I  b 

Saginaw,  East,  11,350  Michigan  K  b 

Sagua  la  Grande,  Cuba  K  f 

St.  Anthony,  Minnesota  H  a 

St.  Augustine,  Florida  K  e 

St.  Charles,  Missouri  H  c 

St.  Cloud,  Minnesota  H  a 

St.  Francis,  Louisiana  H  d 

Ste.  Genevieve,  Missouri  H  c 

St.  Helena,  Nebraska  G  b 

St.  Helens,  Oregon  B  a 

St.  Ignatius  Mission,  Idaho  C  a 

St.  Joseph,  Michigan  I  b 

St  Joseph,  19,565  Missouri  H  c 

St.  Louis-,  310,864  Missouri  H  c 

St.  Marks,  Florida  K  d 

St.  Mary’s,  Georgia  K  d 

St.  Paul,  20,030,  Cap.  of 
State,  Minnesota  H  b 

St.  Peter’s,  Minnesota  H  b 

St.  Vrains  Fort,  Colorado  F  b 

St.  Stephen’s  Alabama  I  d 

Salem,  Illinois  I  c 

Salem,  24,117  Massachusetts  M  b 

Salem,  4,655  New  Jersey  L  c 

Salem,  1,839,  Cap.  of  State,  Oregon  B  b 

Salem,  Virginia  K  c 

Sal  ilia,  Kansas  G  c 

Salinas,  California  B  c 

Salisbury,  Maryland  L  c 

Salisbury,  North  Carolina  K  c 

Saltillo  (Leona  Vicario),  Mexico  F  e 

Salt  Lake  City,  12.854  Utah  D  b 

Saluria,  Texas  G  e 

San  Antonio,  California  B  c 

San  Antonio,  Colorado  E  c 

San  Antonia,  12,256  Texas  G  e 

San  Antonia  de  Colotlan,  Mexico  F  f 

San  Antonia  Tula,  Mexico  G  f 

San  Augustine,  Mexico  E  f 

San  Bartonico,  Mexico  E  e 

San  Bernardino,  3,064  California  C  d 

San  Bias,  Mexico  E  f 

San  Diego,  California  C  d 

Sandusky,  13,000  Ohio  K  b 

San  Eleazario,  Texas  E  d 

San  Estivan,  Texas  F  e 

San  Fernando,  Mexico  F  e 

San  Fernando,  Mexico  G  e 

San  Francisco,  149,473  California  B  c 

San  Francisco  del  Oro,  Mexico  E  e 

San  Ignacio,  Lower  California  D  e 

San  lgnocio,  T-xas  G  e 

San  J  ago.  Lower  California  E  f 

San  Jose,  12,509  California  B  c 

San  Jose,  Lower  California  D  e 

San  Jose,  Rio,  New  Mexico  E  c 

San  Juan  de  los  Remedios  Cuba  L  f 

San  Juan  del  Rio,  Mexico  F  e 

San  Juarico,  Lower  California  D  e 

San  Luis,  Lower  California  O  f 

San  Luis,  Colorado  E  c 

San  Luis  Rey,  California  C  d 

San  Luis  Obispo  California  B  c 

San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico  F  f 

San  Miguel,  California  B  c 

San  Miguel,  New  Mexico  F,  o 

Sail  Patricio,  Texas  G  e 

San  Pedro,  California  C  d 

San  Pedro,  Mexico  E  ! 

San  Rocco,  Mexico  F.  e 

San  Saba,  Texas  G  d 

San  Sabastiano,  Mexico  E  f 

San  Simeon,  California  B  c 

San  Thomas,  N^-ada  D  e 
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Santa  Barbara,  California 

Santa  Catalina,  California 

Santa  Clara,  or  Villa  Clara,  10, oil  Cuba 
Santa  Cruz,  California 

Santa  Fe,  4,765,  Cap.  of 
Territory,  New  Mexico 

Santa  Inez,  California 

Santa  Maria,  Lower  California 

Santa  Martha,  Lower  California 

Santana  (Tampico  de  Ta- 
maulipas), 

Santa  Rica, 

Santa  Kosa, 

Santa  Rosa, 

Santa  Rosalia, 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  96,000 
Santiago  de  los  Caballeros 
Santi  liana, 

Santo  Espiritu, 

Saratoga, 

Sarpy,  Fort. 

Saueillo, 

Saulte  Sainte  Maria, 

Savannah,  28,235 


Savannah 
Scott,  Fort, 

Scranton,  35,092 
Seaford, 

Seattle, 

Sedalia, 

Selma, 

Shawnee  Town, 

Sheboygan,  5,310 
Shelby, 

Shelbyzille, 

Shielilsboro, 

Shreveport, 

Sheridan  City, 

Sherman, 

Sherman, 

Shyenne, 

Sidney, 

Silver  City, 

Silver  City, 

Sitka,  Cap.  of  Alaska  Territory 
(see  N.  A  merica ) 

Simcoe,  Fort, 


.Mexico 
Mexico 
California 
Mexico 
Mexico 
Cuba 
Mexico 
Mexico 
Cuba 
New  York 
Montana 
Mexico 
Michigan 
Georgia 
Tennessee 
Kansas 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Washington 
Missouri 
Alabama 
Illinois 
Wisconsin 
Ohio 
Illinois 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Kansas 
Texas 
Wyoming 
Dakota 
Nebraska 
Idaho 
Nevada 


Sioux  City, 

Smith,  Fort, 

Smith,  Fort, 

Smithland, 

Symrna, 

Socorro, 

Solidad, 

Sombrerete, 

Somerset, 


Washington 
Iowa 
Arkansas 
Montana 
Kentucky 
Florida 
New  Mexico 
Lower  California 
Mexico 
Kentucky 


a 

Soto  la  .Marina, 

Mexico  G 

f 

Trenton, 

Missouri  H 

b 

d 

Sparta, 

Alabama  1 

d 

Trenton,  22,874,  Cap.  of 

f 

Sparta, 

Wisconsin  11 

b 

State, 

New  Jersey  M 

b 

c 

Spartanburg, 

South  Carolina  K 

c 

Trinidad, 

California  B 

1. 

Springfield, 

Texas  G 

d 

Trinidad  (1861),  14,436 

Cuba  K 

f 

c 

Springfield,  17,364,  Cap.  of 

Troy, 

Alabama  I 

d 

d 

State, 

Illinois  I 

c 

Troy, 

Missouri  11  c. 

e 

Springfield, 

Missouri  H 

c 

Troy,  46,465 

New  York  M 

b 

e 

Springfield,  12,652 

Ohio  K 

c 

Tuape, 

Mexico  D 

d 

Stanford, 

Kentucky  K 

c 

Tubac, 

Arizona  D 

d 

f 

Stanislaus, 

California  B 

c 

Tucson,  3,224,  Cap.  of  Terr.  Arizona  D 

d 

e 

Stanton,  Fort, 

New  Mexico  E 

d 

Tuscaloosa, 

Alabama  I 

d 

c 

Staunton, 

Virginia  L 

c 

Tuse.umbia, 

Alabama  I 

d 

e 

Steilacoom, 

Washington  B 

a 

Tyler, 

Texas  G 

d 

e 

Sterling  City, 

Colorado  E 

c 

Tyrone, 

Pennsylvania  L 

b 

g 

Steubenville,  8,107 

Ohio  K 

b 

Umatilla, 

Oregon  C 

a 

e 

Stockton,  10,066 

California  B 

c 

Umpqua, 

Oregon  B 

b 

f 

Suffolk, 

Virginia  L 

c 

Union, 

California  B 

b 

f 

Sumner,  Fort, 

New  Mexico  F 

d 

Union  City, 

Ohio  K 

b 

b 

Sumpter, 

Texas  G 

d 

Union  City, 

Tennessee  I 

c 

a 

Suubury, 

Pennsylvania  L 

b 

Union,  Fort, 

Dakota  F 

a 

e 

Superior  City, 

Wisconsin  H 

a 

Union,  Fort, 

New  Mexico  F 

c 

a 

Susanville, 

California  B 

b 

Unionville, 

Nevada  C 

b 

d 

Syracuse,  43,051 

New  York  L 

h 

Urachia, 

Mexico  E 

e 

c 

Taleqnah, 

Indian  Territory  II 

c 

Ures, 

Mexico  D 

e 

c 

Talladega, 

Alabama  I 

d 

Utica,  28,804 

New  York  L 

b 

b 

Tallahassee,  2,023,  Cap.  of 

Valencia, 

New  Mexico  E 

d 

c 

State, 

Florida  K 

d 

Valverde, 

New  Mexico  E 

d 

a 

Tampa, 

Florida  K 

e 

Van  Buren, 

Arkansas  H 

c 

c 

Tampico  de  Tamaulipas 

Van  Buren, 

Missouri  II 

c 

d 

(Santana), 

Mexico  G 

f 

Vancouver,  Fort, 

Washington  B 

a 

c 

Taos, 

New  Mexico  E 

c 

Vandalia, 

Illinois  I 

c 

b 

Tarboro, 

North  Carolina  L 

c 

Vages  <le  Santa  Clara, 

Utah  D 

c 

b 

Tavala, 

Mexico  E 

f 

Vera  Cruz, 

Missouri  n 

c 

c 

Tawas, 

Michigan  K 

b 

Vicksburg,  12,443 

Mississippi  II 

d 

d 

Taylor's  Falls, 

Minnesota  11 

a 

Victoria, 

Mexico  G 

f 

d 

Temk, 

Idaho  D 

b 

Victoria, 

Texas  G 

e 

c 

Temosachie, 

Mexico  E 

e 

Victoria, 

Vancouver  I.  C 

a 

d 

Tepic, 

Mexico  F 

f 

Villa  Clara,  or  Santa  Clara, 

b 

Tepiclie, 

Mexico  E 

e 

10,511 

Cuba  K 

f 

a 

Terre  Haute,  16,103 

Indiana  I 

c 

Villa  del  Fuerte, 

Mexico  E 

a 

b 

Tliomaston, 

Georgia  K 

d 

Vincennes, 

Indiana  I 

c 

b 

Thomas  ville. 

Georgia  K 

d 

Vincent,  Cape, 

New  York  L 

b 

c 

Thorn,  Fort, 

New  Mexico  E 

d 

Vinita,  Indian  Territory  G 

c 

Tia  Juana, 

Lower  California  C 

d 

Virginia,  867,  Cap.  of  Terr.  Montana  D 

b 

Tiffin, 

Ohio  K 

b 

Virginia  City, 

Nevada  C 

c 

a 

Tocoi, 

Florida  K 

e 

Visalia, 

California  C 

c 

b 

Todos  Santos 

Lower  California  D 

f 

Volusia, 

Florida  K 

e 

c 

Toledo, 

Iowa  II 

b 

Wabash, 

Indiana  I 

b 

a 

Toledo,  31,584 

Ohio  K 

b 

Wabasha, 

Minnesota  H 

b 

c 

Topeka,  5,790,  Cap.  of  State,  Kansas  G 

c 

Walballa,  South  Carolina  K 

d 

e 

Topila, 

Mexico  E 

e 

Wallace,  Fort, 

Kansas  F 

c 

d 

Torm, 

Mexico  E 

e 

Walla  Walla, 

Washington  C 

a 

e 

Towson, 

Indian  Territory  G 

d 

Wansaw, 

Wisconsin  I 

a 

f 

Tracy, 

Tennessee  I 

c 

Waresboro, 

Georgia  K 

d 

c 

Traverse, 

Michigan  I 

b 

Warren, 

Arkansas  H 

d 

Warrensburg, 

Warren’s  Post 
Warsaw, 

Warsaw, 

Warsaw, 

Washington, 

Washington, 

Washington,  109,199,  Me¬ 
tropolis  of  the  United 
States, 

Washington, 

Washington, 

Washita,  Fort, 

Watab, 

Waterloo, 

Watertown,  9,336 
Watertown,  5,364 
Waterville, 

Waukegan,  4,507 
Wayne,  Fort,  17,718 
Waynesboro, 

Waynesville, 

Weaver, 

Webster,  Fort, 

Weldon, 

Wells, 

Wenman, 

Wentworth, 

West,  Key, 

Wetumpka, 

Wharton, 

Wharton, 

Whatcom, 

Wheeling,  19,280 
William.  Fort, 
Williamsport, 

Wilmington,  30,841, 
Wilmington,  13,446 
Winipeg  or  Winnepeg, 
Winona, 

Winnemucca, 

Wood, 

Woodville, 

Worcester,  41,105 
Worth,  Fort, 

Wyandott, 

Xenia, 

Xeres, 


Missouri  R  c 
Indian  Territory  G  d 
Indiana  I  b 
Missouri  H  c 
Illinois  H  b 
Arkansas  II  d 
Georgia  K  d 


Dist.  of  Columbia  L 
Texas  G 
Utah  D 
Indian  Territory  G 
Minnesota  H 
I  nva  II 
New  York  L 
Wisconsin  I 
Kansas  G 
Illinois  I 
Indiana  K 
Mississippi  I 
Missouri  H 
California  B 
New  Mexico  E 
North  Carolina  L 
Nevada  D 
Missouri  II 
North  Carolina  L 
Florida  K 
Alabama  1 
Arizona  D 
Texas  G 
Washington  B 
West  Virginia  K 
Dorn,  of  Canada  I 
Pennsylvania  L 
Delaware  L 
North  Carolina  L 
Manitoba  G 
Minnesota  II 
Nevada  C 
California  0 
Mississippi  H 
Massachusetts  M 
Texas  G 
Kansas  H 
Ohio  K 
Mexico  F 


- -  A.-lV-rfWV/V  L- 

Yankton,  Cap.  of  Territory,  737  Dakota  G 

it  n/v>  it _ i_.  r 


York,  11,003 
York  town, 
Yorkville, 

Yuma,  Fort, 
Zacatecas, 
Zanesville,  10,011 
Zuui, 


Pennsylvania  L 
Virginia  L 
South  Carolina  K 
California  D 
Mexico  F 
Ohio  IC 
New  Mexico  E 


c 

d 

c 

d 

a 

b 

I) 

b 

c 

b 

b 

d 

c 

b 

d 

c 

b 

c 

c 

f 

d 

d 

e 

a 

b 

a 

b 

c 

d 

a 

b 

b 

c 

d 

b 

d 

c 

c 

f 

b 

c 

c 

c 

d 

f 

c 

c 


RIVERS. 


Alabama  R.,  600  m.,  including 
the  Mobile,  Alabama  I  d 

Allegheny  R.,  240  m.  Pennsylvania  L  b 

Altamaha  R.,  500  m.  Georgia  K  d 

American  Falls  or  Lewis  Fork,  Idaho  D  b 

Angelina  R.  Texas  H  d 

Antonia  R. ,  240  m.  Texas  G  e 

Arkansas  R.,  2,170  in.,  area  of  basin 
178,000  sq.  m.  Colorado  &  Arkansas  H  c 

Arkansas  R.,  Little,  Kansas  G  c 

Arrow  R.  Minnesota  I  a 

Androscoggan  R.  Maine  M  b 

Assiniboine  R.  Manitoba  G  a 

Au  Sable  R.  Michigan  K  b 

Bear  R.,  320  m.  Utah  D  b 

Bears,  Kay-i-yon,  or  arias, 

R.,  240  m.  Montana  D  a 

Big  Black  R.  Missouri  H  c 

Big  Blue  R.,  200  Nebraska  G  li 

Big  Canon,  Arizona  D  c 

Big  Horn  R  Montana  E  a 

Big  Knife  R.,  160  in.  Dakota  F  a 

Big  Sandy  Creek,  Arizona  D  d 

Big  Sandy  R.  West  Virginia  K  c 

Big  Shyenne  R.,  270  m.  Dakota  F  b 

Big  Sioux  R.,  230  m.  Dakota  G  b 

Big  Wichita  R.,  180  m.  Texas  G  d 

Bill  Williams  R.  Arizona  I)  d 

Bitter  Creek,  Wyoming  E  b 

Ritter  Root  R.,  230  m.  Montana 

Black  R.  Wisconsin 

Biack  li.,  Big,  Missouri 

Black  Warrior  R.,  175  m.  Alabama 

Blanco  R.  Mexico 

Blue  R.,  240  m.  Colorado 

Blue  R.,  Big,  200  m.  Nebraska 

Blue  R.,  Little,  170  m.  Nebraska 

Bravo  del  Norte,  or  Rio  Grande, 

1,800  m.  Colorado  and  Texas 


Brazos,  Rio,  900  m. 
Broad  R.,  195  m. 
Buckland’s  Rapids,  or 
Columbia  II. 
Calamus  R.,  100  m. 
Canadian  R.,  800  in. 
Cannon  Ball  R. 

Cape  Fear  R.,  240  m. 
Carmen  R. 

Carson  R. 

Cauto  R. 

Chattahoochee  R. 
Chariton  R. 

Cheily  R. 

Chippewa  R  .  220  m. 


Texas 
South  Carolina 

Washington 
Nebraska 
New  Mexico 
Dakota 
North  Carolina 
Mexico 
Nevada 
Cuba 
Georgia 
Missouri 
Arizoua 
Wisconsin 


D  a 
H  b 
II  c 
I  d 
G  f 
E  c 
G  b 
G  b 

F  e 
G  d 
K  d 

C  a 


E  e 


K  d 
H  b 
E  c 
H  a 


Chonchos  It.,  350  m. 

Mexico 

G 

e 

Indian  R. 

Florida  K 

e 

Cimarron  R. ,  or  Red  Fork  of 

Iowa  R.,  300  m. 

Iowa  H 

b 

Arkansas  R.,  520  m. 

Kansas 

F 

c 

James  It.,  300  m. 

Virginia  L 

c 

Cinaloa  R. 

Mexico 

E 

e 

James  R.,  Rio  Jaques,  or 

Clark’s  Fork, 

Montana 

D 

a 

Dakota  R.,  400  m. 

Dakota  G 

b 

Clear  Fork, 

Texas 

G 

d 

Jefferson  Fork,  180  m. 

Montana  D 

a 

Coal  Creek, 

Utah 

D 

c 

John  Day  R.,  180  m. 

Oregon  C 

b 

Colcasieu  R. 

Louisiana 

II 

e 

Jordan  R. 

Oregon  C 

b 

Colorado,  Rio,  1,100  in. 

Arizona 

D 

d 

Jordan  R. 

Utah  D 

b 

Colorado,  Rio,  600  m. 

Texas 

G 

d 

Joseph  It. 

Idaho  C 

a 

Colorado  Chiquito,  Rio, 

Kanawha  R  ,  Great, 

270  m. 

Arizona  D 

c 

300  m.  West  Virginia  K 

c 

Columbia,  or  Oregon  R., 

Kankakee  R.,  145  m. 

Illinois  I 

b 

1,200  m. 

Washington 

B 

a 

Kansas  R.,  900  m. 

Kansas  G 

c 

Concho,  Rio, 

Texas 

F 

d 

Kaskaskia  R,  200  m. 

Illinois  I 

c 

Conchos,  Rio,  300  m. 

Mexico 

E 

e 

Kay-i-yon,  Bears,  or  Marias 

Connecticut  R., 

It.,  240  m. 

Montana  D 

a 

410  m.  New  Hampshire 

M 

b 

Kennebec  R. 

Maine  N 

a 

Coosa  R.,  280  m. 

Alabama 

I 

d 

Kentucky  R.,  200  in. 

Kentucky  K 

c 

Cumberland  R.,  600  m. 

Kentucky 

I 

c 

Kern  R. 

California  C 

c 

Dakota,  or  James  R.,  400  m.  Dakota  G 

b 

Keya  Paha, 

Dakota  F 

b 

Delaware  R.,  320  m. 

Pennsylvania 

L 

b 

Klamath,  R.,  320  m. 

California  B 

b 

Des  Moines  R.,  450  m. 

Iowa 

H 

b 

Kuskusky  R. 

Idaho  C 

a 

Duck  R.,  180  m. 

Tennessee 

I 

c 

Kutenay,  or  Flat  Bow  R.,  440  m.  Idaho  C 

a 

Elkliorn  R.,  220  m. 

Nebraska  G 

b 

Largo  R. 

Mexico  G 

f 

Escambia  R.,  180  m. 

Alabama 

I 

d 

Leon  Creek, 

Texas  G 

d 

Fall  R.,  230  m. 

Oregon 

B 

a 

Lewis  Fork,  or  Snake  R.,  850  m.  Idaho  C 

b 

Feather  R. 

California 

B 

c 

Licking  R.,  160  m. 

Kentucky  K 

c 

Flat  Bow,  orKutenay  R., 

440  m.  Idaho 

C 

a 

Llano  It 

Texas  G 

d 

Flat  Head  R.,  200  m. 

Montana 

D 

a 

Lodge  Pole  Creek, 

Nebraska  F 

b 

Flax  R.,  or  Colorado  Chiquito,  Arizona 

D 

c 

Loup  Fork,  270  m. 

Nebraska  G 

b 

Flint  R.,  270  m. 

Georgia 

K 

d 

Madison  Fork,  150  m. 

Montana  D 

a 

Fraser  R.  British  Columbia  C 

a 

Main  Red  R.,  1,200  m. 

Texas  F 

d 

Frio  R.,  180  m. 

Texas  G 

e 

Malheur  R. 

Oregon  C 

b 

Fuerte  It. 

Mexico 

E 

e 

Manistee  R. 

Michigan  I 

b 

Gila,  Rio,  520  m. 

Arizona 

D 

d 

Maria  R. 

Mexico  E 

e 

Grand  R.,  300  m. 

Colorado 

E 

c 

Marias,  Kay-i-yon,  or  Bears 

Grand  It.,  180  in. 

Dakota 

F 

a 

R.,  240  m. 

Montana  D 

a 

Grande,  or  Bravo  del  Norte,  Rio, 

Marta  R. 

Mexico  E 

e 

1,800  m.  Colorado  and  Texas 

F 

e 

Marthas  R.,  145  m. 

Montana  E 

a 

Grand  Saline  Fork,  150  m.  Kansas  G 

c 

Maumee  It.,  100  in. 

Ohio  K 

b 

Great  Falls,  or  Lewis  Fork,  Idaho 

D 

b 

Menomonee  R.,  145  m. 

Wisconsin  I 

a 

Great  Pedee  R.  300  m. 

S.  Carolina 

L 

d 

Merced  It.  (Yoseniite  Falls, 

California  B 

c 

Green  It.,  230  m. 

Kentucky 

I 

c 

Mermentau  R. 

Louisiana  11 

e 

Green  R.,  or  Rio  Verdi,  660  m.  Utah 

D 

c 

Merrimae  R.  N.  Hampshire  M 

b 

Guadalupe  R.,  170  m. 

Texas 

G 

e 

Miama  R.,  170  m. 

Ohio  K 

b 

Guanaba  R. 

Mexico 

F 

f 

Milk  R.,  440  m. 

Montana  E 

a 

Guyamas  R. 

California 

B 

d 

Minnesota,  or  St  Peter’s  R., 

Heart  R. 

Dakota 

F 

a 

300  m. 

Minnesota  G 

b 

Ilolston  R. 

Tennessee 

K 

c 

Mississippi,  Mouth  of  the, 

Louisiana  I 

e 

Hondu,  Rio, 

New  Mexico 

E 

d 

Mississippi  R.,  1,330  m.  to  its 

Hudson  R.,  300  m. 

New  York 

M 

b 

junction  with  Missouri,  or 

Humboldt  It.,  270  m. 

Nevada  C 

b 

2,640  m.  to  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Illinois  It.,  320  m. 

Illinois 

H 

b 

Minnesota  and  Louisiana  H 

a 

Missouri  R.,  3,069  m.,  or  4,382 
with  the  Lower  Mississippi, 
forming  the  longest  river  in 
the  world  ;  area  of  basin, 
1,244,000  Montana  and  Missouri 
Missouri  R.,  Little,  300  m.  Dakota 
Mohave  R.  California 

Mohawk  R.,  160  m.  New  York 

Monongahela  R.,  300  m.  Pennsylvania 


Dakota 
Dakota 
Nevada  D 
Montana  E 
Michigan 


Nebraska 

Texas 

Kansas 


Moreau,  or  Owl  R. 

Mouse,  or  Souris  R.,  560  m. 

Muddy  R. 

Muscle  Shell  R.,  190  in. 

Muskegon  R.,  80  m. 

Nebraska,  or  Platte  R., 

980  m. 

Neelies  R.,  260  m. 

Neosho  R.,  300  m. 

Nepaholla  R.,  or  Solomon’s 
Fork,  300  in.  Kansas  G 

Neuces  R.,  400  m.  Texas  G 

Neuse  R.,  200  m.  North  Carolina  L 
New  R.  California  C 

Niagara  R.,  35  m.,  and  Falls 
163  ft.  New  York  L 

Niobrarah,  R.,  390  m.  Nebraska  F 

North  Fork  of  Canadian  R.,  or 
Rabbit  Ear,  560  m.  Indian  Territory  F 
North  Fork  of  Platte  R., 

555  m. 

Octnulgee  R.,  200  m. 

Oconee  R.,  200  m. 

Ogechee  R.,  250  m. 

Ohio  R.,  975  in.,  area  of  basin 
214,000  sq.  m.  Ohio  and  Illinois  K 


a 

d 

b 

b 

n 

a 

c 

a 

b 

b 

d 

c 

c 

e 

c 

d 

b 

b 


Nebraska  F 
Georgia  K 
Georgia  K 
Georgia  K 


Okinakane  R. ,  180  m 
Oregon,  or  Columbia  R., 
1,200  ni. 

Osage  R.,  340  m. 

Owens  R. 

Owl,  or  Moreau  R.,  170  m. 
Owyhee  R.,  250  m. 


Washington  C 


Palouse  R.  Washington  C 

Pamlico  R.,  40  m.  North  Carolina 
Pawnee  R.,  or  Republican 


Fork,  400  m. 

Pearl  R.,  300  m. 
Pease  Creek, 

Pecos  Rio,  550  m. 
Pedee  R.,  Great, 

415  m. 

Peubina  R. 

Penobscot  R.,  300  m. 
Piastla  R. 


Nebraska  G 
Mississippi  I 
Florida  K 
Texas  F 

South  Carolina  L 
Manitoba  G 
Maine  N 
Mexico  E 


Washington  B  a 
Missouri  H  c 
California  C  c 
Dakota  F  a 
Oregon  C  b 


MAP  OF  UNITED  STATES  OF 


NORTH  AMERICA. 


Pipestone  Creek, 

Platte,  or  Nebraska  R., 
980  m. 

Potomac  R.,  550  m. 
Powder  R.,  300  m. 
Puerco  R. 

Puerco,  R.  of  the  West, 
Purgatory  Creek, 

Qui  Appelle  R. 

Guius,  R. 


Brit.  America  1’  a 


Rabbit  Ear,  or  Nortli  Fork  of 


Nebraska 
Maryland 
Montana 
New  Mexico 
Arizona 
Colorado 
Brit.  America 
Nevada 


G  b 
L  c 
E  a 
E  e 
E  c 
F  c 
F  a 
C  b 

F  c 
H  a 
G  f 
L  c 
II  b 


Canadian  R.,  560  m.  Indian  Ter. 

Rainy  R.,  250  m.  Minnesota 

Rapido  P..,  350  in.  Mexico 

Rappahannock  R.,  130  m.  Virginia 
Red  Cedar  Creek,  255  m.  Iowa 

Red  Fork  of  Arkansas  R., 
or  Cimanon  R.,  250  m.  Kansas 
Red  Lake  R.,  80  m.  Minnesota 

Red  R.,  1,200  m.  ;  area  of 
basin,  97,000  sq.  m.  Texas 

Red  R.  of  the  North,  300  m.  Minnesota 
Republican  Fork,  or  Pawnee 
R.,  400  m.  Nebraska 

Rio  Jaques,  James,  or  Dakota 
R.,  440  m.  Dakota 

Roanoke  R.,  300  m.  North  Carolina 
Rogue  R.  Oregou 

Roseau  R.  Minnesota 

Russian  R.  California 

Sabine  R.,  160  m.  Arkansas 

Sabine  R.,  160  m.  Texas  II  d 


F  c 
G  a 

G  d 
G  a 

F  b 


H  a 
N  a 
II  a 
II  c 

K  e 
N  a 


Sacramento  R.,  480  m.  California  B  c 

St.  Anthony's  Falls  on 
Mississippi,  Minnesota 

St.  Croix  It. ,  80  m.  Maine 

St.  Croix  R.,  180  m.  Wisconsin 

St.  Francois  R.  Missouri 

St.  John  R.,  250  m.  Florida 

St.  John  R.,440  m.  Maine 

St.  Lawrence,  R.,  750  m.  from 
L.  Ontario ;  entire  length 
2,160  m.  New  York  and  Canada 
St.  Louis  R.,  110  in.  Minnesota 

Salinas,  Rio,  Arizona 

Salinas  R.  California 

Saline  Fork,  Grand,  Kansas 

Salmon  Falls  on  Lewis  Fork,  Idaho 
Salmon  R.,  270  m. 

San  Domingo,  Rio, 

Sandy  Creek,  Big, 

Sandy  Fork, 

Sandy  R.,  Big 
San  Fernando,  R. 

San  Francisco,  Rio,  280  in. 

San  Ignacio,  R. 

San  Joaquin  R.,  230  m. 

San  Jose,  R. 


San  Juan,  R. 
San  Juan  R. 
San  Pedro,  R. 
San  Pedro,  R. 
San  Saba  R. 
Santa  Clara,  R. 


Idaho 
Arizona 
Arizona 
Colorado 
West  Virginia 
Mexico 
Arizona 
Mexico 
California 
New  Mexico 
Mexico 
Utah 
Arizona 
Mexico 
Texas 
California 


D  d 
F  c 
K  c 
G  e 


D 
D 
B 
E 
G 
D 
D  d 
F  f 
G  d 
C  d 


D  d 
K  d 
E  c 
K  d 


Santa  Cruz,  Rio,  Arizona 

Santee  R.,  280  m.  South  Carolina 
Saucedo,  R.  Mexico 

Savannah  R. ,  450  m.  South  Carolina 
S(“iotn.  R.,  170  in.  Ohio 

Sevier  R.  Utah 

Shycnne  R.,  Big,  270  m.  Dakota 

Shyenne  R.,  Little,  Dakota 

Sioux  R.,  Big,  230  m.  Dakota 

oioux  R.,  Little,  Io\v& 

Smoky  Hill  Fork,  500  m.  Kansas 

Snake  R.,  or  Lewis  Fork, 

„  S'50  n>-  '  Idaho  C  b 

Solomon’s  Fork,  or  Nepaholla 
R.,  300  m.  Kansas 

Souris,  or  Mouse  R.,  560  m.  Dakota 
South  Fork  of  Platte  R., 

400  tu.  Colorado 

Staunton  R.  Virginia 

Sulphur  R.  Texas 

Susquehanna,  500  in.  Pennsylvania 
Suwanee  R.,  280  ill.  Florida 

Sweet  Water,  Wyoming 

Tampico,  R.  Mexico 

Tennessee  R.,  1,100  m.  Tennessee 

Teton,  R.  Montana 

Tombigbee  R.,  450  m.  Alabama 

Tongue  R.  Montana 

Trinity  R.,  410  m.  Texas 

Two  Butte  Creek,  Colorado 

Umpqua  R.,  170  m.  Oregon  B 

Unca  R.  Utah  E 


G  a 
G  b 
G  b 
G  c 


G  c 
F  a 

F  b 
L  c 
H  d 
L  b 
K  e 
E  b 
G  f 
I  c 
1)  a 
I  d 
E  a 
G  d 
F  c 


Verdigris  R.,  190  m. 
Vermillion  R. 

Vermillion  R. 

Virgin,  R. 

Wabash  It.,  500  in. 

Walker  R. 

Walnut  Creek, 

Washita  R.,  380  m. 
Washita  R. ,  300  m. 
Wateree  R.,  230  m. 
Wethloccocliee  R. 

White  Earth  R. 

White  It.,  370  m. 

White  R. 

White  R.,  220  m. 

White  It.,  West  Fork  of, 
170  m. 

White  R. 

Wichita  R.,  Big.,  200  in. 
Williamette  R,  210  in. 
Wind  R. 

Winepeg,  It. 

Wisconsin  R.,  360  m. 
Wisdom  R. 

Yadkin  R. 

Yakima  R. 

Yampali  R.,  160  in. 

Yaqui,  R.,  390  in. 

Yazoo  It.,  300  m. 

Yellow  Stone  R.,  700  m. 
Yosemite  Falls  (Merced  R.) 
Zuni,  R. 


Kansas  G  t 
Dakota  G  b 
Louisiana  H  e 
Nevada  D  c 
Illinois  1  c 
Nevada  C  c 
Kansas  G 
Arkansas  H 
Indian  Territory  G 


South  Carolina 
Floi  ida 
Dakota 
Arkansas 
Colorado 
Indiana 


Indiana  1 
Utah  D 
Texas  G 
B 
E 
G 
11 
D 


Oregon 
Wyoming 
Manitoba 
Wisconsin 
Montana 
North  Carolina  K 
Washington  C 
Colorado  E 
Mexico  E 
Mississippi  tl 
Montana  E 
California  C 
Arizona  E 


LAKES. 


Albert  L. 

Big  Stone  L, 

Cadde  L. 

Carson  L. 

Cass  L. 

Cayman,  L. 

Cayuga  L 
Champlain,  L.,  area  600 
sq.  m.  ;  alt.  90  ft. 
Cnesuncook  L. 

Clear  L 

Devil’s  L.,  or  Mini  Wakan, 
Dog  L.,  Great,  Dom 

Dry  L. 

Elbow  L. 

Erie,  L. ,  area  9,500  sq.  m.  ; 
alt  566  ft. 


Oregon 
Dakota 
Texas 
Nevada 
Minnesota 
del.  or  Tlahualila,  Mexico 
New  York 


Vermont 
Maine 
California 
Dakota 
of  Canada 
California 
Minnesota 


B  b 
G  a 
II  d 
C  c 
II  a 
F  e 
L  b 

M  b 
N  a 


Flat  Bow  L. 
Flat  Head  L. 
Franklin  L. 
George,  L. 
George,  L. 


Ohio 
Brit.  Columbia 
M  ontana 
Nevada 
Florida 
New  York 


K  b 
C  a 


K  e 
M  b 


Goose  L. 

Goshoot  L. 

Great  Salt  L.,  75  m.  long, 
to  40  m.  ;  alt.  4,200  ft. 
Huron  L.,  area  25,000  sq. 

m.  ;  alt.  578  ft. 

Itasca  L.,  alt.  1,575  ft. 
Klamath,  Upper  L. 

Leech  L. 

Macintosh,  L. 

Madre,  Laguna, 

Madre  Laguna, 

Malheur  L. 

Manitoba,  L. 

Memphra m agog,  L. 


California 
Nevada 
by  15 

Utah 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Oregon 
Minnesota 
Dakota 
Mexico 
Texas 
Oregon 
Manitoba 
Dom.  of  Canada 


B  b 
C  b 

D  b 

K  b 
G  a 


Michigan,  L.,  area  22,400 
sq.  m. ;  alt.  574  ft.  Michigan 

Mile  Lac,  Minnesota 

Mini  Wakan,  or  Devil’s  L.  Dakota 

Mono  L.  California 

Moosehead  L.  Maine 

Mud  Lakes,  Nevada 


G  a 
M  a 

I  b 

II  a 
G  a 
C  c 
N  a 
C  b 


Okee-cliobee,  L. 

Oneida  L. 

Ontario,  L.,  area  6,000  sq. 

in. ;  alt.  234  ft. 

Otter  Tail  L. 

Owens  L. 

Patos  L. 

Pende  Oreille  L. 

Pepin,  L. 

Ponchartrnin  L. 

Prcuss  L. 

Pyramid  L. 

Rainy  L.,  alt.  1,035  ft. 

Red  L. 

St.  Clair,  L.,  area  360  sq. 

m.  ;  alt.  570  ft. 

St.  Croix  L. 

Salt  L.,  Great, 

Seneca  L. 

Seul,  L.  Dom. 

Sevier  L. 

Soda  L. 


Florida  K  e 
New  York  L  b 

New  York  L  b 
Minnesota  G  a 
California  C  c 
Mexico  E  d 
Idaho  C  a 
Minnesota  H  b 
Louisiana  II  d 
Nevada  D  c 
Nevada  C  b 
Minnesota  II  a 
Minnesota  H  a 

Michigan  K  b 
Minnesota  II  a 
Utah  D  b 
New  York  L  b 
of  Canada  If  a 
Utah  D  c 
California  C  c 


Sturgeon,  L.  Dom.  of  Canada 

S  iperior,  L.,  area  32,000  sq. 

m. ;  alt.  627  ft.  Michigan 

Teanelicaha  L.  Dakota 

Timpanogos,  or  Utah  L.  Utah 

Tlahualila,  or  Laguna  del 
Cayman,  Mexico 

Traverse,  L.  Minnesota 

Tulare  L.  California 

Utah,  or  Timpanogos  L.,  35 
in.  long  ;  alt.  450  ft.  above 
Salt  Lake, 

Vermillion  L. 

Vieux  Desert,  L. 

Walker  L. 

Waterton  L. 

Wiiiibigosliisii  L. 

Winipeg,  or  Winnepeg, 

Winnebago,  L. 

Woods,  L.  of  the,  alt.  977  ft 
Yellowstone,  L. 


H  » 


Utah 
Minnesota 
Michigan 
Nevada 
Brit.  America 
Minnesota 
Manitoba 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Wyoming 


L. 


F  o 
G  a 
C  c 


D  b 
II  a 

I  a 
C  c 
1)  a 

II  a 
G  a 

I  b 

II  a 
E  b 


MOUNTAINS,  ETC. 


Adams,  Mt.,  9,570  ft.  Washington  B 
Adirondack  Mts.,  5,467  ft.  New  York  M 
Agassiz  Mount,  Arizona  D 

Alleghany  Mts.,  or  Appalachian 
Chain,  1,550  m.  long,  by  150  to 
200  m.  broad  ;  average  height 
2,000  ft.  ;  highest  summit 


6,428  ft. 

Aztek  Mts. 

Baker,  Mt..  11,110  ft 
Big  Horn  Mts. 

Bill  William  Mts. 

Black  Dome  Mt. 

Black  Hills, 

Black  Hills, 

Blue  Mts. 

Blue  Peaks, 

Blue  Ridge, 

Boundary  Pass, 

Bridger’s  Pass, 

Cadotte’s  Pass 
Cascade  Range, 

Castle  Peak,  13,000  ft. 

Catskill  Mts.,  4,000  ft. 

Cerbal  Mts. 

Cerro  Abajo, 

Cheyenne  Pass, 

Chippewayan  Chain,  or  Rocky  Mts.  Da  to  Ed 
Olingman’s  Dome,  Alleghany  Mts.  K  c 
Cloud  Peak,  Big  Horn  Mts.  Wyoming  E  b 


K 

Arizona  D 
Washington  B 
Wyoming  E 
Arizona  D 
North  Carolina  K 
Dakota  P 
Wyoming  E 
Oregon  C 
Arizona  D 
Alleghanies  K 
Rocky  Mts.  D 
Wyoming  E 
Montana  D 
Oregon  B 
California  C 
New  York  M 
Arizona  D 
Arizona  D 
Wyoming  E 


Coast  Range, 

Cibuj  d’Alene  Mts. 


California  B 
Montana  C 


Coteau  des  Prairies, 

Minnesota  G 

b 

Middle  Park, 

Colorado  E 

b 

Sierra  del  Colne,  or  Maestra. 

Cumberland  Mts. 

Kentucky  K 

c 

Mt.  Pleasant, 

Missouri  H 

c 

6.890  ft. 

Cuba  L 

t 

Death  Valley, 

California  C 

c 

North  Park, 

Colorado  E 

b 

Sierra  de  los  Organos,  Cuba  K 

f 

Diamond  Peak, 

Oregon  B 

b 

Olympus,  Mt.,  6,150 

Washington  B 

a 

Sierra  de  San  Lazaro, 

Elk  Mts. 

Colorado  E 

c 

Organ  Mts. 

New  Mexico  E 

d 

6,000  ft. 

Lower  California  E 

f 

Estacado,  Llano, 

Texas  F 

d 

Ozark  Range, 

Missouri  H 

c 

Sierra  Diablo, 

Texas  F 

d 

hverglades,  I  lie  (Swamps),  Florida  K 

e 

Pikes  Peak,  14,216 

Colorado  10 

c 

Sierra  Imias, 

Cuba  M 

* 

r  islier  s  Peak, 

New  Mexico  F 

c 

Pilot  Butte, 

Wyoming  E 

b 

Sierro  Madre, 

Mexico  and 

Fremont,  or  Great  Basin, 

Nevada  C 

c 

Pilot  Peak, 

California  C 

c 

New  Mexico  E  d  and  F 

f 

Fremont  Peak,  13,570 

Idaho  D 

b 

Pilot  Peak, 

Nevada  D 

b 

Sierra  Maestra,  or 

Del  Coble, 

Gallatin  Mt. 

Wyoming  D 

b 

Pilot  Rock 

Oregon  B 

b 

6,890  ft. 

Cuba  L 

f 

Girdle  Mt. 

Montana  D 

a 

Pinal  Mts. 

Arizona  E 

d 

Sierra  Moeollon, 

Arizona  D 

d 

Great,  or  Fremont  Basin, 

Nevada  C 

c 

Pitt,  Mt. 

Oregon  B 

b 

Sierra  Nevada,  13,000  ft.  California  C 

c 

Green  Mts.,  4,188  ft. 

Vermont  M 

b 

Plateau  du  Grand  Coteau  de 

Snow  M  ts. 

Montana  E 

a 

Guadalupe  Mts. 

New  Mexico  E 

d 

Missouri, 

Dakota  F 

a 

Spanish  Peaks, 

Colorado  F 

c 

Hastings  Pass, 

Nevada  C 

b 

Quarz  Mts. 

Nevada  C 

b 

South  Park, 

Colorado  E 

c 

Hell  Gate  Passes, 

Montana  D 

a 

Rad  road  Pass, 

Arizona  E 

d 

South  Pass, 

Wyoming  E 

b 

Hood,  Mt.,  11,934 

Oregon  B 

a 

Rainier,  Mt.,  12,360 

Washington  B 

a 

Taylor,  Mt. 

New  Mexico  E 

0 

Humboldt  Mts. 

Nevada  C 

c 

Riverside  Mt. 

California  D 

d 

Tejon  Pass, 

California  C 

d 

Humboldt  Range,  West, 

Nevada  C 

b 

Rocky  Mts.,orCliippewayanChain,  Dato  Ed 

Three  Buttes, 

Idaho  D 

b 

Independence  Rock, 

Wyoming  E 

b 

Rocky  Mts.,  Little, 

Montana  E 

a 

Three  Sisters, 

Oregon  B 

b 

Jefferson,  Mt. 

Oregon  B 

b 

Sacramento  Mts. 

New  Mexico  E 

d 

Three  Tetons, 

Idaho  D 

b 

Judith  Mts. 

Montana  E 

a 

St.  Helen’s,  Mt.,  9,750ft. 

Washington  B 

a 

Turnbull,  Mt. 

Arizona  D 

d 

Katalidin,  Mt.,  5,385 

Maine  N 

a 

Sail  Bernardino  Mts. 

California  C 

d 

Uintah  Mts. 

Utah  D 

b 

Lassen  Peak, 

California  B 

b 

Shasta,  Mt.,  highest  summit 

Wahsatch  Mts. 

Utah  D 

c 

Laramie  Peak, 

Wyoming  E 

b 

in  United  States,  15,400  ft.  California  B 

d 

Wahsatch  Pass, 

Utah  D 

c 

Laramie  Plains, 

Wyoming  E 

b 

Sierro  Blanco, 

Colorado  E 

c 

Walker’s  Pass, 

California  C 

c 

Linn,  Mt. 

California  B 

c 

Sierra  de  la  Gigantea, 

Waslioe  Valley, 

Nevada  C 

c 

Llano  Estacado, 

Texas  F 

d 

3-4,000  ft.  Lower  California  D 

e 

White  Mts.,  6,500 

New  Hampshire  M 

b 

Lone  Peak, 

Utah  I) 

b 

Sierra  de  la  Lanterna, 

Arizona  D 

c 

Wichita  Mts. 

Indian  Territory  G 

d 

Long’s  Peak,  14,050 

Colorado  E 

b 

Sierra  de  la  Plata, 

Colorado  E 

c 

Wind  River  Mts. 

Wyoming  E 

b 

Mammoth  Cave, 

Kentucky  I 

c 

Sierra  del  Carrizo, 

Arizona  D 

c 

Wolf  Mts. 

Montana  E 

a 

BAYS,  ETC. 


Albemarle  Sound, 
Altamaha  Sound, 
Appalachie  B. 
Atchafalaya  B. 
Ballenas  B. 
Barataria  B. 

Barra  del  Tordo, 
Barra  de  Santander, 
Blanco  B. 

Broa  B 


North  Carolina  L  c 
Georgia  K  d 
Florida  K  e 
Louisiana  II  e 
Lower  California  D  e 
Louisiana  I  e 
Mexico  G  f 
Mexico  G  f 
Lower  California  D  e 
Cuba  K  f 


Bulls  Bay, 
California,  Gulf  of, 
Cape  Cod  B. 
Cazimbas  B. 
Cazones  B. 

Cedar  Key  B. 
Charlotte  Harbour, 
Chesapeake  B. 
Colcasieu  Pass, 
Cortes  B. 


South  Carolina  L  d 
Mexico  D  e 
Massachusetts  M  b 
Florida  K  e 
Cuba  K  f 
Florida  K  e 
Florida  K  e 
Maryland  L  c 
Louisiana  H  e 
Cuba  K  f 


I  Currituck  Inlet,  Old,  North  Carolina  L 
I  Deadmaii’s  Bay,  Florida  K 

Delaware  B.  Delaware  &  New  Jersey  M 


Espiritu  Santo,  or  Tampa  B. 
Florida  B. 

Florida  Channel, 

Fond  du  Lac,  L, 

Galveston  B. 

Georgia,  Gulf  ol. 

Gray’s  Harbour, 


Florida  K 
Florida  K 
I 

Superior  H 
Texas  II 
Washington  B 
Washington  B 


Green  B. 

Guadiana  B. 

Gulf  Stream, 

Indian  R.  Inlet, 

Isle  au  Breton  Sound, 
Juan  de  Fuca  Strait, 
Long  Island  Sound, 
Long  B. 

Magdalena  B. 

Maria  B 


L.  Michigan  I 
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Union-jack,  n.  ( Naul .)  A  small  flag  containing | 
only  the  union  without  the  flv,  and  usually  hoisted  at 
the  ship  s  bowsprit :  —  the  wold  jack  is  probably  de¬ 
rived  from  the  surcoat  or  jacque  of  the  English  man-at- 
arms,  which,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  was  usually  em¬ 
blazoned  with  the  red  cross  of  St.  George.  See  Union. 

Union- joint,  n.  A  joint  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T, 
tor  uniting  pipes  of  iron,  Ac.  — .S immouds. 

Union  IjCa^'tio,  n.  (Am  /fist.)  A  political  organi¬ 
zation  formed  during  the  late  Civil  War  in  most  of  the 
cities  ot  the  North,  to  assist  pecuniarily  and  otherwise 
the  cause  of  the  Union.  In  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  large  cities  they  have  handsome  club-houses, 
with  a  social  as  well  as  political  organization. 

Union  .Hill*,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  La  Porte 
c->.,  II  in.  S.S.W.  of  La  Porte. 

Union  Mills,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Mahaska  co., 
abt.  10  m.  W.  of  Oskaloosa. 

Union  Mills,  in  M <ryland,  a  post-village  of  Carroll 
co  ,  65  m.  N.N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Union  Mills,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Fulton 
co  ,  40  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Union  Mills,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Erie 
co.,  22  m.  S.E.  of  Erie. 

Union  Mills,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Fluvanna 
co.,  75  hi.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Union  Pacific  Itailroad,  a  railway  crossing  the 
W  •  part  of  the  N.  American  continent  Irom  Omaha  City, 
Nebraska,  to  Ogden,  a  distance  of  1,032  m.,  and  by 
connecting  lines  forming  a  direct  course  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  This 
great  work,  commenced  in  1863,  was  completed  in  May, 
1869.  The  entire  length  of  the  road  between  Omaha 
and  San  Francisco,  is  1,914  m.  The  obstacles  presented 
during  its  construction  were  found  to  be  less  than  had 
been  anticipated,  the  gradients  not  exceeding  96*^  feet 
per  mile  in  the  mountainous  sections,  and  that  only  for 
short  distances,  while  an  altitude  of  over  8,000  feet  is  at¬ 
tained  by  gradual  ascent.  Omaha  City,  the  starting- 
point  E  ,  is  760  feet,  above  sea-level,  while  Cheyenne,  516 
m.  westward,  s  5,921  feet,  so  that  the  total  rise  is  4,961 
feet  in  516  in.,  or  an  average  of  96  feet  per  mile.  Prac¬ 
tically,  the  road  from  Omaha  to  Cheyenne  is  a  straight 
line  with  gradients  ruling  below  30  feet,  and  averaging 
about  lu  feet  per  mile.  The  highest  point  attained  on 
this  route  is  at  Sherman  Station,  8,235  feet  above  the 
seju  The  only  difficulty  to  be  apprehended  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  working  of  the  line  is  from  snow-drifts  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  regions;  so  far^  however,  no  impediment  has 
arisen  from  this  source,  and  ample  protection  is  secured 
against  exposure  to  such  drifts  by  the  erection  of  im¬ 
mense  snow-sheds.  Jan.,  1880,  the  Union  Pacific,  the 
Kansas  Pacific,  and  the  Denver  Pacific  Companies, 
were  consol idated  into  one,  to  he  known  as  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  Company. 

Union  Point ,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co., 
48  m  N.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

U  n  inn  port,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  20 
m.  W.  of  Steubenville. 

Union  River,  in  Maine,  flows  into  the  Atlantic,  oppo¬ 
site  Mount  Desert  Island,  from  Hancock  co. 

Union  Springs,  in  Alabama ,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of 
Bullock  co.,  40  in.  S.E.  of  Montgomery  ; pop.  (1870)  3,209 . 

Union  Kpring^i,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Ca¬ 
yuga  co..  10  m.  S.W.  of  Auburn:  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Union  Square,  in  New  York, a  post-village  of  Oswego 
co.,  12  in.  E.  of  Oswego. 

Union  Square,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Montgomery  co.,  92  m.  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Union  town,  in  Alabama ,  a  post-village  of  Perry  co., 
60  in.  S.  of  Tuscaloosa ;  pop.  abt.  700. 

Uniontown.  in  California ,  a  village  of  El  Dorado  co., 
8  m.  N.W.  of  Placerville;  pop.  abt.  400. 

Uniontown,  in  Iowa,  a  post- village  of  Delaware  co., 
abt.  8  m.  S.  of  Delhi. 

Union  ton  n,  iu  Kentucky,  &  post-village  and  township 
of  Union  co.,  244  ni.  S.  of  Louisville;  pop.  (1870),  2,899. 

Uniontown,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Carroll 
co.,  40  m.  N.W.  of  Baltimore;  pop.  abt.  450. 

Uniontown.  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Belmont  co., 
114  in.  E.  of  Columbus;  pop.  in  1870,  156. 

— A  village  of  Stark  co.,  132  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus;  pop. 
abt.  300. 

Union towrii.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Fayette  co  ,  about  45  ill.  S.E.  of  Pittsburg;  pop.  about 
2.500. 

Uiiiontow'ii,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of  Lycoming 
co.,  12  in.  S.  of  Williamsport;  pop.  abt.  250. 

Union  Vale,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Dutchess 
co.,  12  m.  E.  of  Poughkeepsie;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

Union  Village,  in  New  York ,  a  village  of  Broome 
co.,  abt.  20  m.  N.W.  of  Binghamton. 

— A  village  of  Washington  co.,  about  35  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Albany. 

Union  Village,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Orange 
co.,  46  m.  S  E.  of  Montpelier. 

Union  Village,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  North¬ 
umberland  co.,  88  m.  E.N.E.  of  Richmond. 

Un'ion  vi  lie,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Hartford, 
co.,  abt.  14  m.  W.  of  Hartford. 

Union  vi  lie,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co., 
55  m  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Unionville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co., 
abt.  9  in.  N.E.  of  Bloomington. 

Unionville,  in  Jowa,  a  post-village  of  Appanoose  co., 
abt.  120  m.  S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Unionville.  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Frederick 
co  ,  67  ni.  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Unionville,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Put¬ 
nam  co. 

Unionville,  in  Nevada,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Hum- 
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I  boldt  co.,  abt.  165  m.  N.E.  of  Carson  City;  pop.  in  1863, 
I  abt.  900. 

Unionville,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  village  of  Atlantic  co., 
abt.  13  m.  E.N.E.  of  May’s  Landing. 

Uia'ion  ville,  in  New  York,  a  p»>st-village  of  Orange  co., 
abt.  120  m.  8. S.W.  of  Albany. 

Unionville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Lake  co.,  184  m. 

N.E.  of  Columbus;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Unionville,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Centre  co., 
6  m.  W.  of  Bellefonte.  —  A  post-village  of  Chester  co., 
35  m  S.W.  of  Philadelphia. —  A  villuge  of  Lehigh  co.,  9 
m.  S.  of  Allentown. 

Union  ville,  in  N.  (\ arolina ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Union  co.,  70  in.  N.N.W.  of  Columbia. 

Unionville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Bedford  co., 
46  in.  8.S.E.  of  Nashville. 

Un  ion  vil  le  Cent  re,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Union 
co.,  25  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Uniop  ol  is.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Auglaize  co.,  abt. 

'Ti  in.  N  W.  of  Beilefontaine. 

Uniov'ulate,  a.  ( Bot .)  Having  one  ovule  only. 
Unip'urous,  a.  [Lat.  unus,  and  pario,  to  bear  ]  Pro¬ 
ducing  only  one  at  a  birth. 

U'nipcd,  a.  [Lat.  unus,  and  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.]  One¬ 
footed. 

Un  i  per  sonal,  a.  Existing  in  a  single  persou,as  the 
Deity. 

(  Grain.)  Used  in  one  person  only,  particularly  in  the 
third  person ;  as,  a  unipersonal  verb. 

Unip'iicate,  a.  [From  Lat.  unus,  and  plica ,  fold.] 
Having,  or  consisting  of,  only  one  fold. 

Unique,  (yu^neek',)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  unicus — unus , 
one.J  Single  in  kind  or  excellence ;  without  like,  match, 
or  equal ;  sole;  as,  a  unique  edition  of  a  book. 

— n.  A  thing  without  a  match,  like,  or  counterpart ;  as, 
“  The  phoenix,  the  unique  of  birds.”  —  De  Quincey. 
Unira'diatcd,  a.  [Lat.  unus,  and  radius,  ray.]  One- 
rayed.  • 

I  II  ise  rial,  a.  With  one  row  or  series. 
Unisc'riatc,  a.  [Lat.  unus,  and  series,  a  row.]  Pos¬ 
sessing  but  one  line  or  series. 

Unisex'ual,  a.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Diclinous,  q.  v. 

U'n  iso n,  n.  [ Fr.  unisson,  from  Lat.  unus ,  one,  and  sonos , 
sound.]  Accordance;  cousonaiice ;  agreement;  har¬ 
mony;  concord;  union. 

(Mus.)  Perfect  agreement  or  identity  in  pitch  of  two 
or  more  musical  notes;  a  consonance  of  two  sounds 
equal  to  each  other  in  gravity  or  acuteness,  i.  e.,  sound¬ 
ing  the  same  note. —  Absence  of  harmony,  as  in  a  piece 
or  passage  for  several  instruments  or  voices  all  perform¬ 
ing  the  same  part.  —  In  unison,  together;  in  agreement 
or  accordance  ;  as,  to  sing  in  unison  with  another. 

— a.  Sounding  alone;  as,  “Voice,  choral,  or  unison.”  Milton. 

(Mus.)  Sounded  as  one;  as,  a  unison  passage  in  a 
musical  score. 

Unison,  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village  of  Loudoun  co.,  16 
in.  S.W.  of  Leesburg. 

Unisonance.  (- nis'o-nans ,)  n.  Coincidence  of  sounds. 
Unis  onant,  a.  [Lat.  unus ,  and  sonans,  from  sono,  to 
sound.]  Being  in  unison;  having  a  coincident  degree 
of  gravity  or  acuteness. 

Uni.s'onons,  a.  Being  in  unison  or  accordance. 

U'n  if,  n.  [Fr.  units ;  Lat.  unitas,  oneness,  from  unus , 
•  one.J  One,  or  the  least  whole  number,  represented  by 
the  figure  1.  —  A  single  thing  or  person. 

(Math.)  A  magnitude  or  number  considered  as  a 
whole;  —  otherwise  called  inteiwal  unit. 

Abstract  unit.  (Arit/i.)  The  unit  of  numeration  ;  the 
discrete  number  expressed  by  1,  as  distinguished  from 
a  concrete  or  denominate  unit.  —  Duodecimal  unit ,  a  unit 
in  the  scale  of  numbers  adding  or  reducing  by  twelves. 
—  Fractional  unit,  the  unit  of  a  fraction;  as,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  *4  >8  the  unit  °f  the  fraction  %.  —  Unit  of  measure, 
the  quantity  of  the  same  kind  with  which  a  quantity  is 
compared;  thus  the  unit  of  measure  of  lines  is  a  line 
of  known  or  assumed  length,  as  one  inch,  one  yard,  &c. 
(Davids  <£  Peck.) — Unit  of  power,  in  steam  engines,  a 
horse-power,  or  the  power  required  to  raise  33,000  II >s. 
per  foot  per  minute. —  Unit  of  work.  ( Mech .)  The 
measure  of  any  amount  of  work,  calculated  by  a  pressure 
of  1  lb.  per  foot,  the  pressure  acting  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  space  is  described. 

Unit 'able,  a.  That  may  be  united  by  growth  or  other 
means. 

Unitarian,  n.  In  philosophy,  science,  Ac.,  ono  who 
opposes  dualism. —  A  monotheist. —  Fleming,  (r.) 

— a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  Unitarians,  or  to 
their  doctrines;  as,  Unitarian  worship.  —  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  a  system  of  philosophy,  science.  Ac.,  which 
is  opposed  to  dualism. 

Unitarianism,  (-izm,)  n.  The  doctrine  of  Uni¬ 
tarians.  who  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
Unita'rianizc.  v.  a.  To  conform,  or  cause  to  con¬ 
form.  to  Unitarian  views  in  theology. 

Uni  ta'rians,  n.  pi.  ( Eccl. .  Hist.)  A  sect  of  religionists 
who  believe  in  the  existence  of  ouly  one  great  and 
supreme  Being,  possessed  of  the  glory  and  attributes  of 
divinity,  as  opposed  to  the  Trinitarians,  or  those  who 
hold  that  there  are  three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  Thq 
U.  differ  greatly  in  the  opinions  which  they  hold  regard¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  Christ.  Some  believe  him  to  be  the 
greatest  of  all  created  beings,  endowed  with  great  power 
and  dignity,  and  existing  before  all  worlds ;  others  con¬ 
sider  him  to  have  had  no  existence  previous  to  his  birth 
on  this  earth,  and  to  have  been  simply  a  man  approved 
of  God  by  miracles  and  wonders  and  signs,  which  God 
did  in  him.  His  mission,  they  generally  consider,  was 
to  introduce  a  new  moral  dispensation,  and  his  dea#i 
they  look  upon,  not  as  a  sacrifice  or  atonement  for  sin, 
hut  as  a  ma.  tyrdom  in  defence  of  truth.  They  thus  deny 
the  necessity  of  an  atonement,  relying  through  obedi- 
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ence  upon  the  mercy  of  God  alone  for  salvation.  Many 
of  the  modern  U  hold  that  all  mankind  will  be  ultimate¬ 
ly  saved.  Sabellius,  in  the  3d,  and  Arius  iu  the  4th  cent., 
held  and  propagated  Unitarian  notions.  Iu  the  16th 
century  again,  Faust  us  Socinus  was  very  successful  in 
diffusing  similar  doctrines;  and  in  1553,  Servetus  was 
burned  by  the  instigation  or  consent  of  Calvin,  for  hold¬ 
ing  such  views.  Iu  England,  iu  the  16th  and  17th  cen¬ 
turies,  similar  sentiments  prevailed,  and  iu  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  18th  many  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
embraced  these  opinions.  In  a  short  time  their  congre¬ 
gations  generally  adopted  the  same  views,  and  thus 
many  of  the  old  Presbyterian  chapels  and  endowments 
have  become  the  property  of  Unitarians.  Unitarianism 
in  this  country  is  substantially  indigenous.  After  1740, 
Arian  views  of  the  person  of  Christ  were  pretty  widely 
diffused  among  the  New  England  clergy;  and  in  1787 
took  place  the  first  secession  from  the  Episcopal  Church, 
on  the  ground  that  those  parts  of  the  liturgy  which  im¬ 
ply  a  belief  in  the  Trinity  could  not  he  any  longer  em¬ 
ployed.  From  the  first,  the  New  England  churches 
were  remarkably  free  from  the  restraints  of  tests  and 
creeds,  and  were  thus  prepared  for  the  adoption  of  a 
liberal  theology.  By  imperceptible  degrees,  many  of 
them  glided  into  Unitarianism;  but  it  was  not  until 
about  1815  that  the  name  began  to  be  much  used.  At 
that  time,  the  influence  of  Dr.  Clianning  was  thrown 
into  the  scale;  and  since  then,  Massachusetts,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  Boston,  has  been  the  stronghold  of  Unitarian¬ 
ism  in  America.  Their  form  of  government  is  essentially 
congregational,  each  congregation  ruling  itself,  without 
regard  to  courts  or  synods.  Since  1865,  however,  the 
churches  have  been  brought  into  closer  relations  by 
means  of  national  conferences.  The  denomination  has 
now  about  400  societies  and  450  ministers  in  the  States, 
two  Divinity  schools  (one  at  Cambridge  and  the  other 
at  Meadville,  Pa.),  a  college  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  lie- 
side  a  preponderating  social,  intellectual,  and  moral 
influence  over  Harvard  ;  two  weekly  religious  papers, 
two  monthly  magazines,  a  publishing  house  in  Boston, 
which  issues  abt.  20,000  vols.  of  books  a  year:  a  leading 
interest  iu  many  charities  and  philanthropic  associa¬ 
tions;  and  it  supports  a  number  of  home  missionaries, 
and  has  two  in  India.  But  it  has  not  confined  its  labors 
within  its  own  lines,  and  its  people  generally  feel  little 
denominational  zeal,  but  are  rather  proud  of  showing 
their  interest  in  other  denominations,  and  still  more  in 
objects  of  public  concern  and  human  welfare.  It  is 
this,  in  connection  with  the  literature  and  high  culture 
of  the  body,  which  has  given  it  an  iuterest  which  does 
not  attach  to  its  numbers. 

U'nitary.a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  unit;  characterized 
by  a  unit  or  units ;  single  ;  not  double. 

Unite',  v.  a.  [Fr.  unir\  It.  uni  re,  from  Low  Lat.  unio , 
unitus,  from  unus ,  one.]  To  join  into  one  ;  to  combine; 
to  connect,  as  two  tilings  to  form  a  whole;  to  attach; 
to  make  to  adhere ;  as,  to  unite  bricks  by  mortar.  — To 
join  in  affection,  fellowship,  or  interest;  to  conjoin;  to 
associate;  to  cause  to  agree;  to  make  uniform;  to  make 
to  adhere;  to  connect  by  any  moral  or  legal  tie,  as 
families  by  marriage,  nations  by  treaty,  states  by  con¬ 
federation,  men  by  consonance  of  opinions,  Ac. 

— v.  n.  To  become  a  unit  or  one;  to  be  consolidated:  to 
coalesce;  to  grow  together;  to  combine  by  adhesion  or 
mixture;  as,  the  lips  of  a  wound  unite  in  healing.  —  To 
a*-t  in  concert:  to  concur;  to  join  in  an  act;  as,  “  United 
we  stand  —  divided  we  fall.”  —  Morris. 

Unit'ed.  p.  a.  Joined  ;  attached;  connected  ;  allied. 

United  Rrctliren,  n.  pi.  Same  as  Moravians,  q.  v. 

United  Rrothron  in  Christ,  a  Protestant  Church, 
having  no  ecclesiastical  connection  with  the  Moravians, 
with  whom  they  are  frequently  confounded.  They  arose 
among  the  Germans  iu  Pennsylvania  about  1700.  They 
have  but  one  grade  of  ministers,  are  Armenian  in 
theology,  and  supply  their  churches  with  preaching  on 
the  itinerant  plan.  They  have  quarterly,  annual,  and 
geueral  conferences.  The  highest  ecclesiastical  body  is 
the  General  Conference,  which  meets  every  4  years,  and 
is  composed  of  delegates  from  the  conference  districts 
elected  by  ballot,  every  member  of  the  Church  being 
entitled  to  vote.  No  adhering  member  of  any  secret 
combination,  and  no  manufacturer,  seller, or  drinker  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  can  be  a  member  of  the  Church. 
They  regard  a  change  of  heart  as  an  indispensable  con¬ 
dition  of  membership.  Baptism  is  administered  by  either 
sprinkling,  pouring,  or  immersion,  each  member  being 
permitted  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  in  regard  to 
the  mode;  infants  are  baptized  when  it  is  desired.  Open 
communion  at  the  Lord's* table  is  practised.  Until  about 
1829  the  U.  B.  in  C.  confined  their  labors  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  persons  speaking  the  German  language;  but 
at  present  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  communi¬ 
cants  speak  English.  They  have  churches  in  the  Eastern, 
Middle,  Southern,  and  Western  States,  in  most  of  the 
territories,  and  in  Canada.  (New  Am.  Cyclop.)  In  1869 
the  Church  had  38  annual  conferences,  3,663  societies, 
864  itinerant  and  783  local  preachers,  and  108,122  mem¬ 
bers.  They  had  7  colleges  or  universities,  4  seminaries, 
2.26S  Sunday-schools,  with  16,057  teachers,  and  106,202 
scholars.  The  Church  has  5  bishops. 

Unit'ed  Provinces.  See  Holland. 

Unitedly,  adv.  With  union  or  joint  efforts;  jointly  ; 
combinedly. 

Unit'ed  Slates  of  America,  (The,)  a  republic  of 
N.  America,  occupying  the  entire  width  of  the  centra* 
portion  of  the  continent,  between  Lat.  24°  30'  and  49° 
N.,  and  between  Lon.  66°  50'  and  124°  30'  W.  It  is 
bounded  N.  by  New  Brunswick,  the  River  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  whole  system  of  lakes  separating  it  from  Can¬ 
ada  ;  S.  by  Mexico  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  E.  by  the 
Atlantic,  aud  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  greatest 
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breadth,  from  Capo  Cod  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
near  the  parallel  of  Lat.  42°,  is  about  2,600  in.  and  its 
greatest  length,  from  Ma  lawuska  in  Maine  to  Key  West 
in  Florida,  is  about  1.600  in.;  —  its  mean  length  being 
about  2,400  in.,  and  its  mean  breadth  about  1,300. 
The  area  of  this  vast  and  powerful  country,  according  to 
calculations  made  after  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office  for  1867.  is  3  057,407  sq.  in., 
or  1.956.740,480  acres;  or,  if  we  include  Alaska  (which 
lor  any  other  purpose  is  left  aside  in  this  article,  as  con¬ 
stituting  a  separate  territory),  3,634,797  sq.  in.,  or  I 
2,326,27 0,080  acres;  —  being  only  135,203  sq.  in.  less 
than  the  entire  European  continent.  The  United  States 
is  now  politically  divided  into  38  States  and  11  Territo¬ 
ries,  two  of  which,  viz.,  the  Indian  and  Alaska,  are  not 
yet  organized.  The  following  table  gives  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Stales  and  Territories  in  I860, 1870,  and  1880. 
The  States  marked  with  a  star  (*)  are  the  13  States 
which,  from  1787  to  17'JO,  adopted  the  Federal  Consti¬ 
tution  : 


States. 

Pop.  1860. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

Alabama . 

964,  201 

996,992 

1,262,794 

Arkansas . 

435,450 

484.471 

802,564 

California . 

379,994 

660,247 

864.6S6 

Colorado . 

34,  27  7 

39,864 

194,649 

Connecticut* . 

460,147 

537,454 

622,683 

Delaware* . 

112,216 

125,015 

146,654 

Florida. . 

140,424 

187,748 

267,351 

Georgia* . 

1,057,286 

1.184,109 

1,539,048 

Illinois . 

1,711.951 

2,539.891 

3,078.7(59 

Indiana . 

1,350,428 

1,680,637 

1,978,362 

Iowa . 

674,913 

1,191,792 

1,624.620 

Kansas . 

107,216 

364,399 

995,966 

Kentucky . 

1,155,684 

1,321,011 

1,648,708 

Louisiana . 

708,002 

726,915 

940.103 

Maine . 

628,279 

626,915 

648,945 

Maryland* . 

687,049 

780,894 

934.62,2 

Massachusetts* . 

1,231,006 

1,457,351 

1,783,012 

Michigan  . 

749,113 

1,184,069 

1,636,331 

Minnesota . 

172,023 

439,706 

780,806 

Mississippi . 

791,305 

827,922 

1,131,592 

Missouri . 

1,182,012 

1,721,295 

2,168,804 

Nebraska . 

28,841 

■  122,993 

462,433 

Nevada . 

6,857 

42,491 

62,265 

New  Hampshire* . 

326,073 

318,300 

346,984 

672,035 

906,096 

1,136,892 

New  York.* . 

3,880,735 

4,382,759 

5,083,810 

North  Carolina* . 

992.622 

1,071,361 

1,400,047 

Oliio . 

2,339,511 

2,665,260 

3,198,239 

Oregon . 

52,465 

90,923 

174,767 

Pennsylvania* . 

2,906,215 

3,521,791 

4,282,786 

Rhode  Island* . 

174,620 

217,353 

276,528 

South  Carolina* . 

703,708 

705,006 

955,622 

Tennessee . . 

1,109,801 

1,258,520 

1.542,463 

Texas . 

601,215 

818,579 

1,592.574 

Vermont . 

315,098 

330,551 

332,286 

Virginia* . 

1,219,630 

1,225,163 

1,512,806 

West  Virginia . 

376,088 

442,014 

618,443 

Wisconsin . 

775,881 

1,054,670 

1,315,480 

Total . 

31,18.3,744 

38,113,253 

49,369,595 

Dist.  of  Columbia . 

75,080 

131,700 

177,638 

Territories. 

9,658 

40,441 

Dakota . 

4,837 

14,181 

135,180 

Idaho . 

14,999 

32,611 

I  nd  ian  ( U  norgani  zed ) 

New  Mexico . 

93.516 

91,874 

118,430 

Utah  . 

40,273 

86,786 

143,906 

Washington . 

11,594 

23.955 

75,120 

Wyoming . 

9,118 

20,788 

Total  U.  States . 

31,443,321 

38,555,983 

50,152.866 

The  entire  territory  belonging  to  the  U.  8.  is  divided 
into  four  great  regions:  1st,  the  Atlantic  slope;  2d,  the 
vast  basin  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri ;  3d,  the  coun¬ 
try  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada;  and  4th,  the  Pacific  slope.  These  divisions  are 
formed  by  three  mountain  ranges,  the  Appalachian 
chain  towards  the  K.,  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  ami  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  W.  The  Appalachian 
or  Alleghany  chain  is  more  remarkable  for  length  than 
height.  It  extends  from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  N.E. 
through  the  States  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  N. 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Ver¬ 
mont,  for  about  1,200  in.,  at  a  variable  distance  of  from 
70  to  300  m.  from  the  Atlantic,  and  consists  of  several 
parallel  ranges  of  an  average  aggregate  breadth  of  about 
100  m.  The  mean  height  of  the  Alleghanies  is  not  more 
than  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  about  half  of  which  con¬ 
sists  of  the  elevation  of  the  mountains  above  the  adja¬ 
cent  plains,  and  the  rest  of  the  elevation  of  the  latter 
above  the  sea.  The  White  Mountains,  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  which  belong  to  this  chain,  reach  a  height  of  6,226 
feet.  The  Black  Mountain,  in  North  Carolina,  rises 
6,732  ft.  above  the  sea;  and  other  summits  reach  6,000 
feet  and  upwards.  The  Rocky  Mountains  are  a  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  great  Mexican  cordillera.  Their  aver¬ 
age  height  may  be  about  8,500  ft.  above  the  ocean,  but 
some  of  their  summits  attain  to  from  12,000  to  nearly 
15,000  ft.  About  10°  or  12°  W.  from  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  is  the  great  coast-chain  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or 
Snowy  Mountains,  which  extends,  under  different 
names  and  with  different  altitudes,  from  the  peninsula 


of  California  to  Alaska.  It  is  of  still  greater  elevation 
than  the  Rocky  Mountains;  some  of  its  passes  (within 
t lie  U.  S .)  being  about  9,000  ft.,  and  some  of  its  summits 
16,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  region  be¬ 
tween  these  two  vast  mountain  ranges  comprises  the 
E.  uud  most  extensive  and  sterile  portion  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  Territory;  the  great  inland  basin  of 
Upper  California,  elevated  from  4,000  to  5,000  ft.  above 
the  Pacific;  and  the  country  drained  by  the  great  river 
the  Colorado  and  its  uffiuents.  W.  of  the  Sierra  is  the 
I  Pacific  slope.  The  country  extending  from  the  Atlantic 
nearly  to  the  E.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  was,  in  its  na¬ 
tive  state,  al most  covered  by  a  continuous  forest;  and 
a  great  part  of  it  still  remains  in  the  same  primitive 
condition.  The  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri,  on  their  right  bank,  is  by  far  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive.  It  comprises:  1st,  a  tract  of  low,  fiat,  alluvial, 
ami  well-wooded  land,  lying  along  the  rivers,  and  stretch¬ 
ing  inwards  from  100  to  200  m.  or  more;  and  2d,  the 
prairie  and  wild  region,  extending  from  that  last  men¬ 
tioned,  by  a  pretty  equal  ascent,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  prairies  are  ot  immense  extent ;  but  they  are  not, 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  level.  Their  surface,  on  the 
contrary,  is  rolling  or  billowy,  sometimes  swelling  into 
very  considerable  heights.  They  are  covered  with  long 
rank  grass,  being  interspersed  in  Texas  and  the  S.  States 
with  clumps  of  magnolia,  tulip,  and  cotton  trees,  and  in 
the  N.  States,  with  oak  and  black  walnut.  The  prai¬ 
ries  gradually  diminish  in  beauty  and  verdure  as  they 
stretch  towards  the  W.,  and  become  more  elevated,  till 
at  length  they  imperceptibly  unite  with,  and  lose 
themselves  in,  a  barren  zone  or  belt  skirting  the  foot 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Pacific  slope,  comprising 
the  country  W.  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  includes  mari¬ 
time  California,  and  the  best  and  most  fertile  portions 
of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory.  Like  t lie*  Atlan¬ 
tic  coast,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  heavily  timbered. — 
River*.  The  rivers  of  the  U  S.  are  of  prodigious  mag¬ 
nitude  and  importance.  Of  those  flowing  S.  and  E. 
the  principal  are  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  which 
with  their  tributaries,  the  Ohio,  Arkansas,  and  Red 
River,  give  to  the  interior  of  the  U.  8.  an  extent  of  in¬ 
land  navigation,  and  a  facility  of  communication,  un¬ 
equalled,  perhaps,  and  certainly  not  surpassed,  in  any 
other  continent.  The  Alabama  and  Appnlachicoia  flow, 
like  the  Mississippi,  into  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  the  Savan¬ 
na,  Roanoke,  Potomac,  Susquehanna,  Delaware,  Hud¬ 
son,  Connecticut,  and  Penobscot,  into  the  Atlantic;  and 
the  Oswego,  Cuyahoga,  and  Maumee,  into  the  great 
lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin.  Of  the  rivers  which 
have  their  sources  W.  of  the  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  their  embouchure  in  the  Pacific,  or  in  some 
of  its  arms,  the  principal  are  the  Columbia,  which  falls 
into  the  Pacific;  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento, 
which  fall  into  the  great  hay  of  San  Francisco;  and  the 
Colorado,  which,  with  its  tributaries,  after  draining  a 
vast  extent  of  country,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  California. 
Next  to  the  great  lakes,  in  the  basin  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  the  largest  lake  within  the  limits  of  the  U.  8.  is 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  Utah  Territory.  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  between  New  York  and  Vermont,  is  also  of  con¬ 
siderable  dimensions.  Numerous  small  lakes  occur  in 
New  York,  Maine,  and  especially  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota.  The  coast  of  the  Atlantic  is  indented  by  many* 
noble  bays,  as  those  of  Basse  maq  noddy,  Massachusetts, 
Delaware,  and  Chesapeake;  and  several  extensive  and 
sheltered  inlets  are  formed  by  the  islands  oil  the  coast, 
the  principal  of  which  are  Long  Island  Sound,  near  New 
York,  and  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds,  in  N.  Caro¬ 
lina.  The  const  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  has  also  many 
valuable  inlets  and  back  waters,  ami  there  are  some, 
though  fewer,  on  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes.  The 
great  bay  of  San  Francisco,  in  California,  on  the  Pacific, 
is  one  of  the  finest  basins  anywhere  to  be  met  with. 
Altogether,  the  U.  8.  is  furnished  with  some  of  the 
best  harbors  in  the  world.  —  Climate.  In  a  country  ex¬ 
tending  through  24  degrees  of  lat.,  and  nearly  60  of 
Ion.,  the  climate  must,  of  necessity,  vary  considerably. 
In  the  N.,  along  the  British  frontier,  the  winter  is  very 
severe  ;  during  this  season  the  snow  is  sufficiently  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  New  England  States  to  admit  of  the  use  of 
sledges,  and  the  ice  on  the  rivers  strong  enough  to  bear 
tlie  passage  of  horses  and  wagons.  In  the  summer,  on 
the  contrary,  the  heat  is  proportionately  oppressive. 
As  far  S.  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey, 
the  thermometer  falls  in  winter  below  zero;  rising,  in 
summer,  to  nearly  100°  Fall r.  The  climate  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast  between  Lat.  41°  and  45°  is  colder  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  warmer  in  summer  by  nearly  10°,  than  the 
parts  of  Europe  under  the  same  parallels;  and  even  at 
New  Orleans,  where  the  summer  heats  are  intense,  a 
winter  seldom  passes  without  frost.  Snow,  however, 
rarely  falls  further  S.  than  Lat.  30°,  nor  is  it  often  seen 
S.  of  the  Potomac  river,  except  on  mountains  The  mean 
annual  temperature  of  Albany  is  about  49°  Fa  hr. ;  of 
N«*w  York  and  Cincinnati,  nearly  51°;  of  Philadelphia, 
54°;  of  Natchez,  65°,  and  of  Cantonment  Brooke,  in 
Florida.  72°.  The  prevalent  winds  are  from  the  N.YV., 

.  S.W.,  and  S.E.  The  first  is  by  far  the  driest  and  coldest, 
and  predominates  in  winter  ;  the  second  prevails  through¬ 
out  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  for  most  part  of  the 
year,  except  during  about  2  months  of  tlie  winter  sea¬ 
son.  The  N.E.  wind  brings  moisture,  particularly  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  Union.  The  temperature  in  the 
country  along  the  Pacific  is  a  good  deal  higher  than 
along  the  corresponding  latitudes  on  the  E.  coast.  The 
year  is  there  divided  into  two  seasons  :  the  wet,  extending 
•Yom  April  to  November;  and  tlie  dry.  In  the  former, 
the  rains  are  frequent  and  heavy.  In  the  S.  parts  of 
the  coast  the  dry  season  commences  sooner  and  con¬ 
tinues  longer  than  in  those  more  to  the  N. —  Vegetable 
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prod.  The  forests  of  the  E.  section  of  this  great  terri¬ 
tory  comprise  140  different  kindsof  trees, of  which  about 
80  attain  the  height  of  60  feet  and  upwards.  Among 
them  are  numerous  species  of  oak,  ash,  pine,  the  hickory 
and  tulip  tree,  American  cypress,  the  plane,  and  several 
kinds  of  magnolia  and  walnut.  Apples,  pears,  cherries, 
and  plums  flourish  in  the  N.;  peaches,  melons,  and 
grapes,  in  the  Middle  States;  and  pineapples,  pome¬ 
granates,  figs,  almonds,  and  oranges,  in  the  8.  Maize  is 
grown  from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  and  wheat  throughout 
the  Union;  tobacco,  as  far  N.  as  about  Lat.  40°,  and  in 
the  \V.  States  S.  of  Ohio.  Cotton  is  not  much  raised  N. 
of  37°,  though  it  grows  to  39°.  Rice  is  cultivated  in  S. 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  as  far  N.  as  St.  Louis, 
in  Missouri.  The  sugar-cane  grows  as  high  as  33°,  but 
does  not  thoroughly  succeed  beyond  31°  30'.  The  vine 
and  mulberry-tree  grow  in  various  parts  of  the  Union; 
oats,  rye,  barley,  in  all  the  N  ,  and  the  mountainous 
parts  of  tlie  S.  States;  and  hemp,  flax,  and  hops,  in  the 
W.  and  Middle  States.  —  Z<>01.  The  animal  kingdom  com¬ 
prises  the  buffalo  and  the  musk-ox.  The  former,  though 
its  numbers  have  of  late  years  been  greatly  reduced,  is 
still  found,  in  the  boundless  prairies  far  \Y.  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  in  very  large  herds.  Among  the  other  quadru¬ 
peds  are  the  moose,  or  American  elk,  the  prong-horned 
antelope,  the  Virginian  deer,  cougar,  black  and  grizzly 
bears,  Arflerican  lox,  (  Vulpes  fulrus,)  raccoon,  opossum, 
beaver,  skunk,  and  glutton.  Among  the  birds  are  the 
white-headed  eagle,  several  vultures,  and  a  great  many 
birds  common  to  the  whole  world,  though  few  of  the 
wading  species  resemble  those  of  Europe.  The  alligator 
is  a  native  of  the  S.  States,  but  does  not  occur  N.  of  tlie 
Carolinas  and  t lie  Red  River.  Cod,  mackerel,  and  salmon 
abound  on  the  shores;  and  shell-fish  are  particularly 
abundant  in  the  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  basin. — Geol. 
and  Min.  The  White  Mountains  consist  of  granite,  which 
is  also  very  prevalent  in  the  greater  part  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Maine.  The  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada  consist  principally  of  granite  intermixed  with 
volcanic  matter.  Sienite.  porphyry,  and  greenstone  occur 
in  the  N.W.partof  the  Appalachian  chain;  gneiss  forms 
the  upper  regions  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  ;  most 
of  the  mountain  summits  S.  of  the  Juniata  river  consist 
of  silicious  sandstone;  and  talcose  mica,  chlorite,  and 
other  slates,  with  crystalline  limestone  and  serpentine, 
lie  along  the  W.  side  of  the  primary  belt,  in  the  middle 
and  S.  parts  of  the  Union.  Blue-limestone,  red-sand¬ 
stone,  shales,  anthracite,  coal-measures,  and  other  tran¬ 
sition  formations,  flank  these  rocks  in  many  places.  Sec¬ 
ondary  strata  occupy  by  far  the  largest  portions  of  the 
U.  8.;  hut  no  strata  corresponding  in  date  with  the 
new  red-sandstone  or  oolitic  groups  of  Europe  appear  to 
be  present.  Tertiary  formations,  many  of  winch  abound 
with  fossil  remains,  have  been  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  Atlantic  slope,  in  Alabama,  and  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
Mississippi  basin;  but  they  seem  to  be  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  confined  to  these  regions.  Tlie  most  extensive 
and  remarkable  alluvial  tract  is  that  around  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.  If  we  except  a  few  small  isolated 
fields,  all  the  bituminous  coal  in  the  U.  S.  lies  W.  of  the 
Appalachian  chain,  where  a  vast  series  of  coal-beds 
stretch  from  the  mountains  W.  through  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  and  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Alabama,  into 
the  State  of  Missouri,  and  even  as  far  as  200  m.  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  Anthracite  coal,  or  that  best  suited 
for  fuel,  lies  at  the  N.  extremity  of  this  great  field, 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  W.  of  Virginia,  the  E. 
of  Ohio  and  Illinois.  Tlie  beds  of  Pennsylvania  like¬ 
wise  contain  immense  and  apparently  inexhaustible 
stores  of  mineral  oil,  or  petroleum,  which  gushes  forth 
in  streams  wherever  it  finds  an  outlet.  Numerous  suit- 
springs  exist  in  New  York,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  W.  States.  Iron  is  distributed  most  abundantly 
through  the  coal-measures  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  Tennessee,  where  the  ore  contains  from  25  to 
33  per  cent,  of  metal.  It  also  abounds  in  tlie  N  VY.  States, 
and  in  one  part  of  Vermont  yields  78  per  cent,  of  iron.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  ore  found  in  this  part  of  the  Union 
is  magnetic.  Lead  is  next  in  importance;  it  is  found  in 
various  places,  especially  in  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  and  Illi¬ 
nois.  In  some  parts  of  Wisconsin  the  lead-ore  is  so  very 
rich  as  to  yield  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  lead.  Copper  has 
been  found  in  large  deposits  in  Michigan,  in  tin*  penin¬ 
sula  which  stretches  into  Lake  Superior.  Immense  sheets 
or  walls  of  native  copper  occur  in  some  of  tlie  mines 
in  this  district;  ami  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  though 
only  recently  rediscovered,  they  had  evidently  been 
opened  and  wrought,  at  a  remote  period,  by  the  Indians. 
Gold  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  certain  parts 
of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee,  and 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  States  and  Territories  W.  ot  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Quicksilver,  copper,  zinc,  manga¬ 
nese,  with  lime  and  building-stone,  constitute  the  other 
chief  mineral  products. —  Agriculture.  See  this  word  in  its 
alphabetical  order,  and  the  section  relating  to  it  in  each 
State. —  Manufactures  and  Commerce.  Protected  by  du¬ 
ties  on  foreign  importations,  manufactures  have  had, 
during  the  last  few  years,  considerable  development. 
The  principal  are  hollow-ware,  rolled  iron,  steam-en¬ 
gines  and  machinery,  carriages,  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  silks,  leather,  boots 
and  shoes,  harness,  Ac.,  India-rubber  goods,  paper,  oil¬ 
cloth.  Ac.  The  chief  manufacturing  States  are  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Mary¬ 
land,  Ohio,  and  Illinois.  The  commerce  of  the  republic 
is  commensurate  with  the  wealth  and  activity  of  its  in¬ 
habitants,  though  not  yet  with  the  immense  area  of  the 
country.  The  following  table  exhibits  a  summary  view 
of  the  imports,  and  domestic  and  foreign  exports,  during 
the  year  1870: 


UNIT 


UNIT 


UNIT 
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at  Britain . 

other  British  N 

American  possessions . 

British  W.  Indies,  including 
Brit,  (iuiuua  and  Houdurus 
Brit.  K.  Indies  and  Australia 
Brit,  possessions  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  Africa . 

France . 

French  possesses  in  America 
French  possessions  iu  Africa. 

Spain . . 

Cuba.  Porto  Rico,  and  other 

Spanish  possessions . 

North  Germnn  Union  iuo\v 

Germanic  Empire) . 

Holland . . . 

Dutch  West  Indies . 

Dutch  Rust  Indies . 

Denmark,  and  Dan.  W.  Indies 
Russia,  aud  Russ,  possessions 

Austria . 

Portugal . 

Portuguese  possessi. 


Sweden  aud  Norway,  aud  Sw. 

W.  Indies . ! . 

Belgium . 

Italy 


Greece . 

Turkey . 

Mexico . 

Central  American  states . 

Hayti  and  San  Dom.  ngo . 

United  States  of  Colombia. . . . 
Brazil,  Argentine  Republic. 

aud  Uruguay . 

Peru  and  Chili . 

Sand  wich  Islands . 

China  and  Japan . 

All  other  countries . 


Total. 


I  Exports,  1870. 
Import*.  |  domestic,  |  Foreign 

$155,043,872  $267. 400.781  $11,605,0*6 


4 1,089,801  22,570,439 


6.572,555 

10,329,798 

1.884.61 

48,087.4 

467.389 


3,638,345 


27.397,958 
1,344  922 
731.973 
2,550,692 
6  '  : 
1.581.637 
371.499 
303  997 
42,477 

1,180.741 
3,141.074 
6.641.664 
80.001 
678  718 

13.099  031 
2.772.985 
979,655 
5.006, 

33,221,028 
3.331  515 
1.I44.24H 

18,8  if, 852 
1,094.896 


8,166.153 

3,659,062 

6,121.61 
53  337.279 
1,117.060 
354.097 
9.749.545 

16,157,840 

41  511.761 

6,115.821 
937.265 
155.972 
l,  105, 155 

4, 180  639 
1,185.380 
1,528,056 


105.532 
6.579  820 
6,344,912 


4.556.441 

2.404.271 

2.617.633 

4,612,861 

9.131  063 
5,835.306 
804.371 
7.336  828 
1,216,104 


4,278,885 

113.474 

51.161 

328  373 
1,497,3 
50,1 
23.570 


4.432,064 


284.014 

33.672 

2.664 

82.944 

13.721 

23.317 

37.907 


475.814 

129.741 


13.025 
1,318.955 
81.749 
183 
178,759 

865  457 
203.688 
64,045 


8462.787,587  $199,092,143  $30,427,159 


Tho  principal  articles  entering  into  the  ahove  summary 
\v»*re: — Import s.  Gold  and  silver  (coin  and  bullion).  $11,- 
147, :U5;  guano,  $1,415,519;  hemp,  $7,393,299;  hides 
and  skins,  $14,102,339;  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha, 
$4,195,701;  indigo,  $1,203,664;  iron  (bar,  rod,  sheet, 
hoop,  Ac  ),  $1,479,624 ;  iron  (pig),  $2,569,280;  iron  (rail- 
roaji),  $9,669,571;  iron  (chains,  anchors,  hardware), 
$4,i  60.914 ;  lead  in  pigs  and  bars,  $3,614,4U4;  leather 
and  dressed  skins,  $5,728,028 ;  leather  and  skin  gloves, 
$4,406,066;  linseed  and  flaxseed.  $4,141,304;  precious 
stones,  $1,797,233;  fish  (dried,  pickled.  &c.),  $2,316,453; 
hags,  $3,139,024 ;  silk  (raw),  $3,017,958;  silk  (manu¬ 
factured),  $23,870,142;  steel,  $8,903,727;  spirits  and 
wines,  $7,587,676  ;  sugars  and  molasses,  $69,827,884 ;  tea, 
$13,863,273;  tin.  aud  tin-plates.  $9,651,088;  tobacco  and 
cigars,  $4,181,736;  boards,  planks,  timber,  &c..  $9,682,- 
077  ;  wool  (unmanufactured),  $6,743,350;  wool  (carpets), 
$3,940,  707;  wool  (worsted  and  dressed  goods),  $15,447,- 
900;  wool  (other  manufactures),  $1 4.660,403.  —Exports. 
Agricultural  implements,  $1,068,476;  animals  of  all 
kinds.  $1,045,039;  Indian  corn,  $1,287,575 ;  Indian  corn- 
meal,  $  *35,678  ;  rye,  oats,  and  other  grain  and  pulse, 
$1,067,356;  wheat,  $47, 171,229;  wheat  flour.  $21,169,593; 
coal,  $1,306,358;  copper  and  brass  *  manufactured),  $1,- 
212,243;  cotton  ^unmanufactured),  $227,027,634  ;  cotton 
(manufactured),  $  1,787,282;  drugs,  medicines,  and  chemi¬ 
cals.  $1,357,825  ;  dye-stuff's,  $1,202,636  ;  fire-arms.  $5,015,- 
732;  furs  and  fur-skins;  $1,941,137;  gold  (bullion  and 
coin),  $28,580,609;  silver  (bullion  and  coin)  $15,303,193; 
hops,  $2,515,734;  iron,  and  manufactures  of,  $2,772,305  ; 
locomotives,  fire-engines,  Ac.,  $2,350.872 ;  lumber  (shin¬ 
gles  and  timber,  shooks,  Ac.),  $11,398,407;  household 
furniture,  $1,245,386;  other  manufactures  of  wood, 
$1,090,545;  naval  stores,  $1,920,085;  oil-cake,  $3,419,- 
288;  oil  (coal  and  petroleum), $32,101,485;  oil  (whale  and 
fish),  $1,022,710;  bacon  and  hams,  $6,123,113;  beef, 
$1,919,778;  cheese,  $8,881,934;  fish  (salted)  $1,245,793; 
lard,  $5,933,397;  meats  (prepared),  $3,253,137 ;  sewing- 
machines,  $2,233,326;  tallow,  $3,814,861;  tobacco  (manu¬ 
factures  of)  $1,60-4,805;  tobacco  (manufactured  leaf) 
$21,1 00,420 ;  turpentine  (spirits  of)  $1,357,302. — Rail¬ 
roads.  (See  this  word.)  —  Government.  The  several 
States  of  the  Union,  so  far  as  their  internal  affairs  are 
concerned,  are  sovereign  and  independent,  while  for  the 
common  interests  of  all,  they  delegate  a  portion  of  their 
powers  to  a  central  government,  whose  edicts  and  laws, 
so  long  as  they  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution 
(see  Constitution),  are  paramount  to  State  authority. 
The  government  consists  of  three  branches,  the  legisla¬ 
tive,  executive,  and  judicial.  The  executive  power  is 
vested  in  a  president  (see  President,  and  Elector).  The 
national  legislature  consists  of  a  Congress,  composed  of 
a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives  (see  Congress). 
The  judiciary  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court,  with  1  chief 
justioeand  8  assistant-justices, appointed  by  the  President 
for  life,  and  district  judges  in  each  district.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  U.  S.;  causes  affect¬ 
ing  ambassadors  and  consuls,  of  admiralty  and  juris¬ 
diction  ;  controversies  to  which  the  U.  S.  is  a  party,  or  as 
between  a  State  and  the  citizens  of  another  State,  citi¬ 
zens  of  different  States,  or  citizens  and  foreign  States.  If 
haAoriginal jurisdiction  in  States  cases,  or  those  affecting 
ambassadors  or  consuls  —  in  others  appellate.  A  person 
may  be  tried  for  treason,  both  against,  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  against  the  State  of  which  he  is  a  citizen. 
The  President  can  reprieve  or  pardon  a  person  con¬ 
demned  by  a  Federal  court;  but  lias  no  power  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  judgments  of  State  tribunals.  Besides  the 
Supreme  Court,  there  are  Circuit  Courts,  District 
Courts,  and  a  Court  of  Claims,  q.  v. ;  all  the  otlu*r 
courts  are  established  by  the  authorities  of  the  several 
States,  and  their  organization  differs  according  to  the 


State  laws.  —  Education  and  Religion.  Public  instruc¬ 
tion  is  nowhere  more  extensively  diffused  than  in  the 
Union;  aud  the  education  iu  the  common  schools  is  of 


Fig.  2551.  —  the  capitol  at  Washington. 


the  best  description.  The  attention  paid  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  and  the  liberal  provision  made  to  in¬ 
sure  that  grand  object,  is  most  creditable  to  American 
legislation.  Almost  everywhere  the  primary  schools 
are  supported  by  a  property  tax.  and  almost  all  the 
States  have  school  funds  in  addition,  the  income  of 
which  is  distributed  among  the  towns  in  proportion  to 
tlm  number  of  pupils  educated.  The  Press  is  very 
active,  and  in  no  country,  perhaps,  are  periodical  publi¬ 
cations  (which  number  about  8,000)80  widely  circulated. 
Religion  is  free  from  any  interference  of  either  the 
Federal  or  State  government,  and  all  denominations 
exist  in  entire  freedom  upon  the  voluntary  principle. 
Under  the  heads  of  the  respective  States  will  he  found 
religious  aud  educational  statistics;  and  also  an  account 
ol  the  benevolent,  literary,  ami  scientific  institutions  of 
the  U  S.,  which  are  generally  State  institutions.  The 
exceptions  are  tin?  Smithsonian  Institute  (</.  v.)*  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and 
military  and  naval  academies  and  hospitals.  —  Army. 
Relying  upon  volunteers  ii*  case  of  emergency,  the 
policy  of  the  country  has  e/er  been  contrary  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong  military  force  iu  time  of  peace. 
The  national  army,  under  the  command  of  the  President, 
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on  March  4, 1789,  to  Jan.  30, 1870.  the  total  net  reccfpft 
and  expenditures  of  the  government  were  as  lollows ; 
receipts. 

Customs .  $2,774,990,382  66 

Internal  Revenue .  1,4SH,722,307.70 

Direct  tax .  26,659,317.05 

Public  lands  . . 189,324,825.40 

Miscellaneous . 198,373,408.58 

Dividends .  9,720,136  29 

Premiums . .  169,118,950.34 

Interest .  485,224.45 

Total  net  receipts .  $4,847,394,642.47 

amounts  from  loans  and 


Gross 

Treasury  notes..., 
Total 


Army 
Navy 
Indiai 
Pensions 
Miscella 
Premiums 
Interest... 


expenditures. 


..  6,825,772,517.91 
$11,673,167,160.38 

$3,926,888,822.61 

810,220,316.16 

122.616.573.33 
221,153,156  32 

858.151.938.33 
43,096,9.19.63 

1,046.829.786.17 

$7,034,958,326.55 


Total  net  ordinary  expenditures  . 

Gross  expenditures  for  resump¬ 
tion  ofloaus  aud  Treasury  notes.  4.457.930,869.86 

Total . $11,492,889,196.41 

Appraised  balance  with  the  Treas¬ 
ury  on  June  30,  1870  .  $180,277,963.97 

From  this  apparent  balance  must 
be  deducted  the  following  una¬ 
vailable  items : 

In  hands  of  depositaries  credited 

to  the  Treasury .  2,678,847.46 

Deposited  with  the  States .  28,101.644.91 

Total  .  $30,  775,492.37 

Leaving  the  actual  net  available 
balance  in  the  Treasury,  on  June 

30,  1870 . $149,502,471.60 

Estimated  receipts  and  expenditures,  based  upon  ex¬ 
isting  laws,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1871, 
were  as  follows : 


Customs . 

Internal  Revenue. 

Lands . 

Miscellaneous 
Total . 


$185,000,000  00 
175,000,000.00 
5,000,000 .( Ml 
28,000,000.00 
393,000,000.00 


Civil  service  and 

miscellaneous .  $60,000,000.00 

Pensions  aud  In¬ 
dians  .  36,000,000  00 

War  Department...  50,000,000.00 
Navy  Department..  18,000,000.00 
Interest  ou  the 
public  debt  .  127,000,000.00 

Estimated  receipts  in  excess  of 
expenditures . 


$291,000,000.00 

$102,000,000.00 


consisted,  in  1790,  of  1,260  men.  In  1861,  its  numbers 
were  14,000,  and  those  w  ho  took  part  with  the  Confed¬ 
erates,  or  were  disbanded  in  the  Confederate  States,  re¬ 
duced  the  number  to  about  5,000.  April  15,  1861, 
75.000  volunteers  were  called  out;  May  4.  64,000;  July 
and  Dec.  ls61,  500,000;  July  1,  1862,  300,000;  August  4, 

1862,  300,000;  summer  of  1863,  30u,000 ;  Feb.  1,  1864, 
500,000;  —  total,  2,039,748.  This  vast  army  was  raised 
by  volunteering,  by  enlistment  in  the  regular  army,  and 
by  drafts  or  conscriptions;  and  in  some  measure  by 
bounties  of  $300  to  $1,000  to  each  volunteer.  The  negro 
troops  recruited  in  the  seceded  or  slave  States,  in  Oct., 

1863,  numbered  38,707,  and  increased  in"  numbers  to  the 
end  of  the  war.  The  regular  army,  on  Nov.  10, 1870,  con¬ 
sisted  of  2,488  officers  and  34,870  enlisted  men.  divided  as 
follows :  — 10  regiments  of  cavalry,  9,892 ;  5  regiments  of 
artillery,  4,300 ;  25  regiments  of  infantry,  16.968;  total 
troops  of  the  line.  31,178.  In  addition  to  which  there  are  5 
companies  of engineering  troops,  560 ;  permanent  recruit¬ 
ing  parties  and  recruits,  1,629;  enlisted  men  for  ordnance, 
706;  West  Point  detachment,  261  signal  detachment,  32; 
hospital  stewards,  333;  ordnance  sergeants,  121  —3,692. 
The  above  figures  are  taken  from  the  annual  report  of 
General  Sherman :  hut  since  that  time,  and  under  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  July  15,  1870,  the  army  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  limit  of  30,000  men,  which  has  since  been 
again  reduced  to  about  20,000  men. 

There  are  numerous  arsenals  and  manufactories  of  arms 
at  Springfield,  Mass.;  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
Ac.  The  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  New  York, 
educates  cadets,  nominated  from  each  State  by  members 
of  Congress,  and  appointed  by  the  President,  who  receive 
commissions  as  officers  in  the  army.  —  Navy.  Since  the 
end  of  the  civil  war  the  U.  S.  navy  has  been  considerably 
reduced.  On  June  30,1870.  it  consisted  of  the  following 
vessels,  manned  by  about  12,000  seamen  : 


Vessels.  Guns. 

Tonnage. 

Ironclads . 

13^ 

38,164 

Screw-steamers... 

880 

93,796 

Paddle-wheel  steamers .  17 

67 

11.325 

Ships  of  the  line. 

31 

13,300 

Frigates. . 

142 

9,090 

Sloops  . . 

.  19 

149 

9,106 

Store-ships  . 

.  6 

17 

3,234 

Total . 

1,410 

178,015 

Receipts  and  Expenditures.  From 
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its  organization, 

National  Debt.  On  January  1, 1871.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  gave  the  statement  of  the  public  debt' of  the 
U  S.  as  follows  : 


Debt  bearing  interest  in  coin  : 

Bonds  at  6  per  cent .  $ 

Bonds  at  5  per  cent . 


Debt  bearing  interest  in  law¬ 
ful  money  : 

Certificates  of  indebtedness 

at  4  per  cent . 

Navy  pensiou  fund,  at  3  per 

cent . 

Certificates  at  3  per  cent. 


Debt  on  which  interest  has 

ceased  since  maturity . 

Debt  bearing  no  interest: 

Old  demandand  legal-tender 

notes . 

Fractional  currency . 

Coin  certificates . 


Interest 


Cash  in  Treasury  ;  coin - 

currency.... 


Total  debt,  less  cash  in 
Treasury,  Jan.  I,  1871 - 


1.720.775.400.00 
214. 567,300.01 


S  1,935,342,700.00 


678.362.41 


14  000.000.00 
43, 550. 000. 0C 


356,101.086. On 
36,995,089. 3> 
20,1 49,000.01 


107,802,280.9.1 

30,284.291.49 


$58,228,362,41 

7,315,822.26 


422.245,175.38 
47,022  306.14 


$2,470,154,366.19 


138.086.572.44 


$2,332,067,793.76 


Hist.  The  settlements  and  early  history  of  the  various 
colonies  which  now  constitute  this  Republic  will  be 
found  under  the  head  of  the  different  States  and  Terri¬ 


tories.  (See  also  America  )  The  first  effort  at  a  union  of 
the  colonies  was  in  1643,  when  the  settlements  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  formed  a  confederacy  for  mutual  defence  against 
the  French,  Dutch,  and  Indians,  under  the  title  of  The. 
United  Colonies  of  New  England.  They  experienced 
the  benefits  of  united  action  in  1754,  when  an  English 
grant  of  lands  to  the  Ohio  Company  brought  on  the 
French  and  Indian  war.  George  Washington  was  sent 
on  his  first  expedition,  to  remonstrate  with  the  French 
authorities  ;  and  the  colonies  being  advised  to  unite  for 
general  defence,  a  plan  for  a  general  government  of  all 
the  English  colonies  was  drawn  up  by  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin;  but  it  was  rejected  by  both  the  colonies  and  the 
British  government  —  by  the  colonies,  who  wished  to 
preserve  their  separate  independence,  and  by  the  crown 
from  a  jealousy  of  their  united  strength.  The  colonists, 
however,  took  an  active  part  in  the  war.  Under  Major 
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Washington,  they  joined  General  Braddock  in  his  un¬ 
fortunate  expedition  against  Fort  L>u  Quesne,  now 
Pittsburg;  and  they  powerfully  aided  in  the  reduction 
of  Louiaburg,  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  and  Niagara. 
In  1761,  the  enforcement  of  the  Navigation  Act  against 
illegal  traders,  by  general  search-warrants,  caused  a 
strong  excitement  against  the  English  government, 
especially  in  Boston.  In  1765,  the  passing  of  an  act  of 
parliament  for  collecting  a  colonial  revenue  by  stamps 
caused  general  indignation,  and  led  to  riots.  In  1766, 
the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed;  but  in  1767,  duties  were 
levied  on  glass,  paper,  printers’  colors,  and  tea.  This 
renewed  attempt  met  with  a  general  resistance,  and 
cargoes  of  tea  were  thrown  into  the  harbor  of  Boston. 
To  punish  this  measure,  Parliament  passed  the  Boston 
Port  Bill,  1774,  by  which  the  chief  town  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  was  no  longer  a  port  of  entry,  and  its  trade  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Salem.  To  enforce  the  act  of  the  govt.,  a  fleet 
conveying  10,000  troops  was  sent  from  England,  while 
the  colonists  prepared  to  resist  the  unconstitutional 
assumptions  of  the  mother  country.  The  first  encoun¬ 
ter  took  place  at  Lexington,  April  19.  1775.  A  congress 
of  the  colonies  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  which  re¬ 
solved  to  raise  an  army  of  20,000  men,  and  appointed 
George  Washington  commander-in-chief.  June  17,  Bun¬ 
ker  Hill,  in  Charleston,  near  Boston,  where  1,500  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  hastily  intrenched  themselves,  was  taken  by 
assault  by  the  British  troops,  hut  with  so  heavy  a  loss 
(1.054)  that  the  defeat  had  tor  the  Provincials  the  moral 
effect  of  a  victory.  After  a  winter  of  great  privations, 
the  British  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Boston,  carry¬ 
ing  away  in  their  fleet  to  Halifax  1.500  loyal  families. 
The  British  government  now  put  forth  a  strong  effort 
to  reduce  the  colonies  to  submission.  An  army  of 
65,000  men,  including  17,000  German  auxiliaries  (“  Hes¬ 
sians”),  was  sent,  under  the  command  of  Sir  William 
Howe,  to  put  down  this  “  wicked  rebellion.”  On  the  7th 
of  June,  1776,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  offered  a 
resolution  in  Congress,  declaring  that  “  the  united  colo¬ 
nies  are,  and  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States; 
that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  crown ;  and  that  all  political  connection  between 
them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
totally  dissolved.”  This  resolution,  after  an  earnest 
debate,  was  adopted  by  the  votes  of  9  out  of  13  colonies. 
A  committee,  consisting  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  John 
Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Roht. 
R.  Livingston,  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  declaration 
in  accordance  with  the  above  resolution;  and  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (q  v.) 
received  the  assent  of  the  delegates  of  the  colonies, 
which  thus  dissolved  their  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  and  declared  themselves  free  and  independent 
State®,  under  the  general  title  of  the  Thirteen  United 
States  of  America.  The  first  campaign  of  the  war  was  dis¬ 
astrous  for  the  Americans,  and  for  the  moment  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  cause  of  freedom  looked  gloomy.  But  in 
the  midst  of  the  general  despondency,  Washington,  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  firmness  of  Congress,  maintained  his  forti¬ 
tude  and  confidence  in  final  success.  Carefully  watching 
the  opportunity  to  retrieve  the  credit  of  the  American 
army,  he  defeated  the  Br  itish  forces  at  Trenton,  Dec.  25, 
1776;  and  his  exploits  in  the  following  campaigns  re¬ 
vived  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  confounded  and  dis¬ 
mayed  the  enemy.  In  1780,  England  sent  an  additional 
force  of  35,000  troops,  and  a  strong  effort  was  made  to 
subjugate  the  Carol inas,  where  the  war  became  of  a 
hitter  partisan  character,  and  was  conducted  with  spirit 
by  Sumter,  Marion,  and  other  Southern  chieftains. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  with  a  large  army,  marched  from 
Charleston,  through  North  Carolina,  and  arrived  in 
Virginia,  where  he  was  confronted  by  Lafayette,  Wayne, 
and  Steuben.  In  the  meantime,  Admiral  de  Terney 
had  arrived  upon  the  coast  with  a  powerful  French 
fleet,  and  6,000  soldiers  of  the  elite  of  the  French  army, 
under  Count  de  Kochambeau.  Cornwallis  was  obliged 
to  fortify  himself  at  Yorktown,  blockaded  by  the  fleet 
of  Count  de  Grasse,  and  besieged  by  the  allied  army  of 
French  and  Americans,  waiting  for  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
to  send  him  relief  from  New  York.  October  19,  1781, 
ho  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  army  of  7,000  men — 
an  event  which  produced  such  a  change  of  feeling  in 
England  as  to  cause  the  resignation  of  the  ministry,  and 
the  dispatch  of  General  Sir  Guy  Carleton  to  New  York 
with  an  offer  of  terms  of  peace.  The  preliminaries  were 
signed  at  Baris,  November  30,  1782;  and  on  September 
3,  1783,  peace  was  concluded  between  England  and 
France,  Holland,  and  America.  The  independence  of 
each  of  the  several  States  was  acknowledged,  with  a 
liberal  settlement  of  territorial  boundaries.  In  April, 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  had  been  proclaimed,  ami  the 
American  army  disbanded;  New  York,  which  had  been 
held  by  the  English  through  the  whole  war,  was  evac¬ 
uated,  November  25th;  and  on  December  23d,  General 
Washington  took  leave  of  his  companions  in  arms,  and 
resigned  into  the  hands  of  Congress  his  commission  as 
commander.  In  1787,  a  national  convention  met  at 
Philadelphia,  May  14,  and  after  four  months’  delibera¬ 
tion  adopted  the  present  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  and 
submitted  it  to  the  people  for  ratification.  After  a 
thorough  discussion,  lasting  in  some  of  the  States  for  2 
or  3  years,  the  Constitution  was  accepted  by  all  of  them  ; 
first  by  Delaware,  December  7, 1787,  and  lastly  by  Rhode 
Island,  May  27,  1790.  During  the  war  which,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  century,  raged  against  France,  the  com¬ 
merce  of  this  Republic  was  highly  prosperous,  her  ships 
enjoying  much  of  the  carrying-trade  of  Europe  ;  but  in 
May,  1806,  England  declared  a  blockade  from  Brest  to 
the  Elbe,  and  Napoleon,  in  November,  decreed  the 
blockade  of  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Ameri¬ 
can  vessels  were  captured  by  both  parties,  and  were 


searched  by  British  ships  for  British  snbjects;  and  men, 
suspected  of  having  beeu  born  on  British  soil  were  —  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrine,  once  a  subject  always  a 
subject — impressed  into  the  naval  service.  Even  Ameri¬ 
can  rnen-of-war  were  not  excepted  from  this  process.  The 
British  frigate  Leopard  meeting  the  American  frigate 
Chesapeake,  demanded  four  of  her  men,  and  on  refusal, 
fired  into  her,  and  the  surprised  Chesapeake  struck  her 
flag.  British  ships  were  hereupon  forbidden  U.  S.  harbors. 
The  French  decrees,  prejudicial  to  neutral  commerce, 
were  revoked  in  1810;  but  those  of  the  English  continued, 
a  source  of  loss  and  irritation,  while  hundreds  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  were  in  forced  service  in  British  vessels. 
The  feeling  was  increased  by  a  night  encounter  between 
the  American  frigate  ]*resident  and  the  British  sloop-of- 
war  Little  Belt ,  May  16,  1811.  In  April,  1812,  an  embar¬ 
go  was  again  declared  by  Congress,  preparatory  to  a  d#- 
laration  of  war  against  Great  Britain,  J  uly  19,  for  which 
Congress  voted  to  raise  25,000  enlisted  soldiers,  50,000 
volunteers,  and  100,000  militia.  (See  Madison).  The 
treaty  of  Ghent,  Dec.  24,  1814,  put  an  end  to  this  war, 
which,  from  the  beginning,  had  beeu  very  distasteful  to 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  New  England  ;  but  before 
the  news  of  peace  could  cross  the  Atlantic,  a  British 
army,  12,000  strong,  landed  in  Louisiana  and  made  an 
attack  on  New  Orleans,  defended  by  Andrew  Jackson 
with  5,000  men,  chiefly  militia.  The  attack  was  re¬ 
pulsed,  January  8,  1815,  with  a  loss  to  the  British  of 
2,000  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  while  the  entire 
American  loss  was  but  71.  From  that  time,  and  with¬ 
out  excepting  the  period  of  the  Mexican  war  (1845—48), 
for  which  see  Mexico  and  Texas,  the  history  of  this 
country  was  one  of  almost  uninterrupted  prosperity 
till  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  Civil  War,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1861,  for  which  see  Seces¬ 
sion.  This  gigantic  struggle  was  brought  to  an  end  in 
1865,  at  an  immense  cost  of  blood  and  treasure.  But 
great  as  was  the  struggle  has  also  been  its  fruit,  since  it 
resulted  in  the  total  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  nobler  career  than  ever  before  entered  upon  by 
the  American  people.  —  Pop.  The  progress  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  U.  S.  (see  Immigration)  has  been  rapid  be¬ 
yond  auy  previous  example  in  history.  Up  to  the  pres¬ 
enttime.  lOdecennial  censuses  have  been  taken  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  Article  1,  Section  2,  of  the  Constitution,  which 
give  the  following  results:  — 1790, pop.  3,929,827  ;  1800, 
pop.  5,305,937  ;  1810,  pop.  7,289,814;  1820,  pop.  9.638,191  ; 
1830,  pop.  12,866,020;  1840,  pop.  17,069,453 ;  1850,23,191,- 
876;  1860,31,445,080;  1870,  38,555.983;  1880,50,152,866. 

Presidents  of  the  United  States. 


1789.  George  Washington. 
1797.  John  Adams. 

1801.  Thomas  Jefferson. 
1809.  James  Madison. 

1817.  Janies  Monroe. 

182ti  John  Quine}*  Adams. 
1829.  Andrew  Jackson. 
1837.  Martin  Yan  Buren. 
1841.  Win.  Henry  Harrison. 
1877.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 


A.D. 

1841 .  John  Tyler. 

1S45.  James  Knox  Polk. 

1849.  Zachary  Taylor. 

1850.  Millard  Fillmore. 
1853.  Franklin  Pierce. 
1857.  James  Buchanan. 
1861.  Abraham  Lincoln. 
1865.  Andrew  Johnson. 
1869.  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 
1881.  James  A.  Garfield. 


(Note.  So  multiform  and  exhaustive  is  our  treatment 
ofall  subjects  pertaining  to  the  American  Union  through¬ 
out  this  work,  in  expositions  of  its  geography,  history, 
natural  history,  products  and  resources,  political  and 
constitutional  system  and  economy,  laws,  &c.,  &c.,  that 
we  have  considered  it  was  only  left  for  us  in  the  above 
article,  to  submit  a  generalized  retrospect  of  matters 
having  reference  to  the  whole  country,  and  to  add  there¬ 
to  such  information  as  does  not  appear  elsewhere  in  our 
pages.)  See  Supplement,  page  2431. 

l  iiitive,  a.  [Fr.  unitif  from  L.  Lat.  unitivus.]  Pro¬ 
ducing  union  or  unity. 

U'llit  ize,  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  a  whole ;  to  form  into  a  unit. 

U'nity,  n.  [Fr.  unite ;  Lat.  unitas ,  from  unus ,  one.]  The 
state  of  being  one;  oneness.  —  Concord;  conjunction; 
oneness  of  sentiment,  affection,  opinion,  or  behavior; 
agreement;  uniformity;  as,  unity  of  parties,  unity  of 
doctrine. 

( J/aM.)Theabstractexpressionforanyunitwhatsoever. 

(Fine  Arts.)  That  proper  balance  of  composition  or  col¬ 
or  in  a  work  of  art  which  produces  a  perfectly  harmo¬ 
nious  effect,  and  to  which  all  parts  of  the  work  conduce. 

(Law.)  An  agreement  or  coincidence  of  certain  quali¬ 
ties  in  the  title  of  a  joint-estate  or  an  estate  in  common. 
In  a  joint-estate  there  must  exist  four  unities:  that  of 
interest ,  for  a  joint-tenant  cannot  be  entitled  to  one  pe¬ 
riod  of  duration  or  quantity  of  interest  in  lands,  and  the 
other  to  a  different;  one  cannot  be  a  tenant  for  life,  and 
the  other  for  years ;  that  of  title,  and,  therefore,  their  es¬ 
tates  must  be  created  by  one  and  the  same  act;  that  of 
time,  for  their  estates  must  be  vested  at  one  and  the 
same  period,  as  well  as  by  one  and  the  same  title;  and, 
lastly,  the  unity  of  possession :  hence,  joint-tenants  are 
seized  per  my  et per  tout ,  or  by  the  half  or  moiety  and 
by  all:  that  is,  each  of  them  has  entire  possession  as 
well  of  every  parcel  as  of  the  whole.  Co-partners  must 
have  the  unities  of  interest,  title,  and  possession.  In 
tenancies  in  common,  the  unity  of  possession  is  alone 
req  u  i  red . — Bon  vier. 

U'nity,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Piatt  co. ;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Unity,  in  Maine ,  a  post-township  of  Waldo  co.,  33  m. 
N.E.  of  Augusta;  pop.  in  1870,  1,202. 

Unity,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery  co., 
30  m.  S.W.  of  Baltimore. 

Unity,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of  Sullivan 
co.,  40  m.  N.W.  of  Concord;  pop.  in  1870.  844. 

Unity,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Colum¬ 
biana  co.,  35  m.  N.  of  Steubenville  ;  pop.  in  1870,  2.286. 

Unity,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Westmoreland 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  5,000. 
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U'ni valve,  a.  [Lat.  units,  one,  and  valvse,  valves.] 
(ZnQl.)  Having  one  valve  only:  —  a  term  applied  to 
those  molluscs  the  shell  of  which  is  composed  of  one 
piece,  and  which  is  generally  convoluted  spirally,  as  in 
the  snail.  U.  shells  are  mostly  thin. 

U'nivstlve,  n.  [Lat.  units,  and  ratra,  a  valve.]  (Zool.) 
A  shell  which  consists  of  only  one  piece.  They  are 
mostly  the  shells  of  gasterc 
podnus  molluscs,  hut  some 
cephalopodous  molluscs  also 
have  univalve  shells,  as  the 
argonaut  and  nautilus,  and 
even  animals  belonging  to 
other  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  particularly  a  few 
annelides,  as  Serpula,  and  the 
Poraminifera.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  difference  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  shells,  as  well  as 
of  the  animals  to  which  they 
belong.  A  naturalist  knows 
by  the  mere  shell,  recent  or 
fossil,  the  group  to  which  the 
creature  belonged,  of  which  it 
was  once  the  covering;  he  can 
not  only  tell  the  shell  of  a 

foraminifqy  or  an  annelid  from  volata  musicai*^  size.) 
that  of  a  mollusc,  and  distin-  (West  Indies.) 

guish  the  shell  of  a  cephalopod 

from  that  of  a  gasteropod,  hut  he  can  even  decide  as  to 
the  order  of  gas tero pods,  and  point  out  with  certainty 
some  of  the  habits  of  the  animal.  See  Bivalve,  Gas¬ 
teropoda.  Mollusca. 

— Having  one  valve  only. 

Uiiival v'ulur,  a.  One-valved ;  as,  a  univalvular  peri¬ 
carp. 

Univors'al.  a.  [Fr.  universel;  Lat.  universalis  —  unus, 
and  verto,  verlus,  to  turn.]  Extending  to,  or  compre¬ 
hending  the  whole  number,  quantity,  or  space;  unlim¬ 
ited;  as,  universal  prosperity.  —  Combined  into  one 
whole;  pertaining  to  all  or  the  whole;  total;  constitut¬ 
ing  or  considered  as  a  whole;  as,  the  universal  Cliurcb, 
i.  e..  the  Church  of  God  throughout  the  world. 

(L<>g.)  Applied  to  a  proposition  in  which  what  is  predi¬ 
cated  is  declared  to  apply  to  everything  comprehended 
in  it:  as.  all  men  are  mortal.  A  IJ.  proposition  may  he 
either  affirmative  or  negative;  as,  all  men  are  subject  to 
death :  no  man  is  perfect.  It  is  opposed  to  a  particular, 
which  asserts  or  denies  something  of  some, implying  that 
the  others  are,  or  may  he,  left  unspoken  of;  ns,  some  men 
are  handsome  ;  some  animals  cannot  live  in  this  country. 
— n  (Log.)  A  general  notion  framed  by  the  human  in¬ 
tellect  and  predicated  of  many  things,  on  the  ground  of 
their  possessing  common  properties,  —  as  animal,  which 
may  be  predicated  of  man,  horse,  lion,  Ac. —  Worcester. 
Universa  lian,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to 
Universalism. 

Uiiivers'alism,  n.  ( Theol .)  The  doctrine  or  belief 
held  by  the  UniversaHsts. 

Univer^  alists.  w.))/.  (Bccl.  Hist.)  A  religious  de¬ 
nomination  whose  principal  tenet  consists  in  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  the  atonement,  or  that  all  men  will  finally 
be  saved,  as  opposed  to  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment.  The  grounds  on  which  their  faith 
in  the  final  salvation  of  all  men  rests  are  derived,  they 
believe,  from  reason  and  from  Scripture;  and  when  they 
appeal  to  the  latter.it  is,  they  say,  to  the  spirit  and  de¬ 
sign  of  the  Gospel  as  well  as  to  particular  passages. 
They  argue,  that  when  an  infinitely  wise,  holy,  and 
benevolent  God  resolved  to  create  man,  it  could  only  be 
with  a  view’  to  his  everlasting  good;  that  if  he  did  allow 
him  to  be  tempted  and  fall,  it  must  have  been  because 
he  foresaw  that  through  sorrow-  and  suffering  man 
could  rise  to  higher  degrees  of  perfection  ;  that  there¬ 
fore  all  punishment  (or  what,  with  our  limited  knowl¬ 
edge,  we  conceive  to  be  such)  is  of  necessity  designed  as 
a  remedial  agent,  and  not  intended  to  satisfy  God’s  in¬ 
dignation  ns  a  sovereign  at  the  disobedience  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  :  that  no  other  view  of  the  subject,  is  compatible 
with  the  scriptural,  and  especially  the  New  Testament 
representation  of  God  as  “Father,”  or  with  the  oft-re¬ 
peated  declaration  (in  various  terms)  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  w  hole  world.  U.,  it 
may  be  observed,  generally  differ  from  the  prevalent 
bodies  of  Christians  in  other  important  doctrines,  though 
it  is  not  because  of  such  differences  that  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  their  name,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  merit  the  name 
that  one  should  share  these  differences.  Most  of  them 
agree  with  Unitarians— but  there  are  eminent  examples 
to  the  contrary— in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ; 
they  are  also  Pelagian  in  the  matter  of  original  sin,  and 
reject  the  notion  that  the  new  birth  is  something  super¬ 
natural.  The  U.  believe  that  their  main  doctrine  is 
found  in  the  earliest  Christian  writings  —  and  during 
the  three  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  «*ra  was  the 
prevailing  belief  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  it  had 
supporters  in  most  of  the  countries  into  which  the  Re¬ 
formation  penetrated.  Nor  has  it  wanted  illustrious 
adherents  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  to 
the  French  Protestant  and  German  churches;  —  indeed 
it  may  safely  he  asserted  that  the  free  mind  in  all  ages 
is  disposed  to  look  favorably  upon  the  doctrine  of  uni¬ 
versal  restoration  to  holiness  and  happiness  ofall  fallen 
intelligences,  whether  human  or  angelic.  In  the  year 
1770,  the  Rev.  John  Murray  became  a  propagator  of 
Universalist  views;  and  since  his  time,  an  organized 
body  has  sprung  up,  which  contains  many  able,  learn¬ 
ed,  and  pious  divines.  There  are  now  in  the  U.S.  about 
1,280  societies,  owning  about  1,000  churches,  and  minis¬ 
tered  to  by  about  750  preachers.  These  societies  have 
under  their  patronage  II  institutions  of  learniug,  ii> 
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eluding  3  colleges  and  8  academics,  and  they  support: 
17  periodicals.  Various  missionary,  tract,  ami  Sunday-, 
school  associations  are  also  employed  in  teaching  and 
propagating  their  views,  that  in  the  end,  "Cod  shall  be 
all  in  all.” 

Universal'lly,  Uni  vers  alness,  n.  [Fr.  univer - 
sulite. J  State  or  quality  of  being  universal;  the  state 
o!  extending  to,  and  comprehending,  the  whole;  un¬ 
limited  reach  or  application;  as,  the  universality  of  sin. 

I  imers'ali/e,  v.a.  To  make  universal ;  to  generalize. 

Universally,  adv.  In  a  universal  manner;  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  reach  to  and  include  all,  without  exception;  with 
extension  to  the  whole. 

U'n  a  verNe,  n.  [Fr.  univers,  from  Lat.  uni  versus  —  unus, 
and  verto ,  versus ,  to  turn.]  The  world;  the  collective 
name  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
them  ;  the  whole  system  of  created  things. 

Uni  ver'si ty ,  n.  [Fr.  university ;  Lat.  universitas ,  the 
whole  of  anything,  as  contrasted  with  its  parts.]  This 
name,  in  Europe,  usually  denotes  an  establishment  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction  in  some  or  all  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  science  and  literature,  and  hav¬ 
ing  the  power  of  conferring  certain  honors  or  dignities 
termed  degrees.  (See  Degree.)  About  the  beginning 
of  the  12th  century,  Paris  became  the  resort  of  learned 
men,  who,  by  means  of  teaching  and  public  lectures,  in¬ 
fused  new  life  into  the  existing  schools.  The  brilliant 
lectures  of  Abelard  and  Lombardus  attracted  immense 
crowds  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  local  immunities 
and  other  advantages  came  to  be  accorded  to  the  teach¬ 
ers  anil  pupils  by  the  city,  which  well  appreciated  the 
advantages  of  this  great  resort.  The  continually  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  teachers  and  students  rendered  it 
expedient  to  adopt  some  form  of  government,  in  order 
that  their  labors  might  be  carried  on  with  some  degree 
of  regularity;  and,  accordingly,  the  university  appears 
to  have  been  incorporated  towards  the  end  of  tin*  12th 
century.  At  first  it  comprised  only  the  faculty  of  arts; 
but  subsequently  those  of  divinity,  canon  law,  aud 
medicine  arose.  The  papal  and  royal  privileges  subse¬ 
quently  conceded  did  not  create  the  faculties  which 
they  then  publicly  protected;  but  in  this  way  the  uni¬ 
versities  came  to  form  integral  parts  of  the  Church  aud 
State,  and  subject  to  their  control.  Philip  Augustus, 
by  his  ordinance  of  1200,  granted  to  the  U.  exemption 
from  the  ordinary  tribunals, and  prohibited  the  citizens, 
under  the  severest  penalties,  from  molesting  the  stu¬ 
dents.  Subsequent  kings  of  France  conferred  addi¬ 
tional  privileges,  and  by  various  enactments,  teachers 
and  students  were  exempted  from  all  customs,  taxes,  or 
personal  burdens;  were  not  liable  to  arrest,  to  seizure 
or  confiscation  of  goods,  and  were  especially  exempted 
from  being  summoned  out  of  Paris  on  any  legal  process. 
Nor  were  the  popes  behind  the  kings  in  their  gifts  to  the 
university  ;  aud  Innocent  IV.  declared  that  no  sentence 
of  excommunication,  suspension,  or  interdict  against 
the  university,  or  any  of  its  members,  should  have 
effect  without  special  license  of  the  Apostolic  See.  It  thus 
soon  became  the  most  distinguished  seminary  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  Europe,  and  was  resorted  to  by  students  from 
all  parts.  In  1453  the  number  of  students  amounted  to 
25,000,  and  when  Joseph  Scaliger  was  a  student,  it  had 
reached  30,000.  When  the  teachers  and  students  came 
to  form  one  body,  the  division  into  nations  originated, 
which  division  must  have  been  of  great  benefit  at  the 
time  when  students  came  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to 
one  U.  At  the  head  of  each  nation  was  a  procurator, 
selected  from  among  themselves,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
protect  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  see  that  all  its 
regulations  were  duly  observed.  The  four  nations  of  the 
Paris  U.  were  :  —  1.  The  French,  including  Spaniards, 
Italians,  Greeks,  Ac.;  2.  The  Picard,  comprising  the 
N.E.  of  Franco  and  the  Netherlands ;  3.  The  Norman; 
and  4,  The  English,  called  afterwards  the  German,  in¬ 
cluding  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Germans,  Poles,  Ac.  The 
university  of  Bologna  contests  the  palm  of  antiquity 
with  that  of  Paris.  It  first  became  famous  through  the 
teaching  of  lrnerins  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th  cen¬ 
tury.  llis  lectures  on  Roman  law  attracted  a  great 
number  of  pupils,  and  be  is  considered  to  have  origi- 
n  i ted  a  grand  revolution  in  the  legislation  of  Europe. 
His  successors  were  men  of  ability,  and  for  several  cen¬ 
turies  after,  the  university  of  Bologna  continued  to  be 
celebrated  for  its  legal  learning,  and  to  be  flocked  to  by 
students  from  all  parts.  The  first  universities  founded 
in  Germany  were  those  of  Prague,  134S,  and  Vienna, 
1365.  Universities  were  now  expressly  established,  and 
not  left  to  grow  up  of  themselves, as  before.  For  several 
centuries  tliepopes  continued  to  found  these  institutions, 
and  exercise  the  right  of  protecting  and  superintend¬ 
ing  them.  Monarchy  who  wished  to  establish  a  univer¬ 
sity  requested  the  papal  confirmation,  and  submitted  to 
the  authority  which  the  Roman  See  arrogated  over 
them.  The  unhappy  Thirty  Years’  War  did  much  in¬ 
jury  to  the  German  universities;  but  since  that  period 
they  have  made  rapid  advances,  beyond  those  of  any 
other  country.  The  character  of  life  at  the  German 
universities  is  such  that  the  student  ever  after  recalls  it 
with  fondness.  An  amount  of  freedom  and  liberty  is 
enjoyed  there  to  which  they  are  afterwards  strangers, 
and  the  students  are  very  jealous  of  their  privileges. 
The  liberal  principles  which  have  from  time  to  time 
animated  Germany  have  been  manifested  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  degree  by  the  students  at  the  universities;  and  there 
have  not  been  wanting  attempts  on  the  part  ot  the  gov¬ 
ernments  to  curtail  their  liberties.  In  a  German  uni¬ 
versity  there  are  usually  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
professors,  and  docentes  or  licentiates.  'Jin*  ordinary 
professors  are  those  who  form  the  great  body  of  the 
teaching  staff  In  most  universities  they  are  appointed 
by  the  government,  have  general  jurisdiction  over  the 


students,  and  make  the  provisions  respecting  instruc¬ 
tion.  They  divide  themselves  into  four  faculties,  each 
having  a  dean  chosen  by  themselves  from  their  own 
number.  The  whole  constitute  the  senate,  at  the  head 
ot  which  is  the  rector,  who  is  chosen  annually.  The 
extraordinary  professors  are  usually  persons  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  iti  some  particular  branch  or 
branches,  and  whose  services  the  government  wishes  to 
retain.  They  receive  small  salaries,  and  are  the  persous 
looked  to  to  fill  vacancies  among  the  ordinary  profes¬ 
sors.  The  docentes  are  those  who,  after  undergoing  an 
examination,  have  obtained  liberty  to  teach.  Any  per¬ 
son  may  request  to  l»e  examined  in  this  way,  and  if 
found  qualified,  is  entitled  to  be  licensed.  The  docentes 
receive  no  salaries;  but  from  among  them  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  professors  are  usually  selected.  Every  person  in 
these  three  classes  can  lecture  upon  whatever  subject 
he  pleases,  the  professors  being  only  obliged  to  deliver 
lectures  also  in  the  branches  for  which  they  are  specially 
appointed.  Hence,  very  often  three  or  four  courses  of 
lectures  are  delivered  on  t lie  same  subject,  and  theolo¬ 
gians  will  bo  found  lecturing  on  politics,  philosophers 
on  questions  in  theology,  and  so  on.  The  German  stu¬ 
dent  is  usually  left  at  full  liberty  to  choose  the  lectures 
which  he  will  attend;  and  lie  is  subject  to  no  official  ex¬ 
amination  during  his  term  of  study.  The  only  regula¬ 
tion  is,  that,  in  case  of  most  sciences,  he  is  required  to 
attend  certain  lectures,  and  to  study  full  three  years, 
if  he  wishes  to  practise  a  profession,  Ac.  The  6tudent  s 
examinations  commence  after  lie  has  finished  his  course 
of  study,  or  ou  entering  on  a  profession  ;  and  are  very 
severe  for  one  wishing  to  become  a  clergyman,  physi¬ 
cian,  lawyer,  statesman,  or  teacher  of  a  superior  school. 
These  examinations  are  both  oral  and  written,  and  the 
successive  steps  of  promotion  are  attended  with  new  ex¬ 
aminations.  The  English  universities  were  founded  on 
the  model  of  the  U.  of  Paris.  The  two  most  celebrated 
have  been  spoken  of  under  their  respective  names.  (See 
Cambridge  and  Oxford.)  In  the  U.  States  there  are, 
properly  speaking,  no  U.  Similar  institutions  indeed 
exist,  but  they  are  more  commonly  known  under  the 
name  of  colleges ;  having  more  or  less  closely  connected 
with  them  schools  of  law,  theology,  medicine,  ami  physi¬ 
cal  science.  Such  institutions  do  not  partake  of  the  sense 
of  a  U.  as  understood  ou  the  continent  of  Europe,  nor 
do  they  form  corporate  bodies  after  the  English  model. 
Organizations  there  are,  too, which  distinctively  claim  the 
title  of  U.  Such  are  the  State  IT.,  endowed  by  grants  of 
land  by  government  for  educational  purposes;  as,  for 
instance,  the  Michigan  State  University.  These  insti¬ 
tutions  bear  a  generic  relationship  in  the  grand  feature 
of  being  independent  of  denominational  control,  and 
of  forming,  as  it  were,  the  apex  of  a  si  stem  of  normal 
and  common  education,  while,  at  the  same  time,  differ¬ 
ing  from  one  another  in  many  minor  characteristics. 
As  to  the  U.  of  New  York,  see  New  York  (City);  and 
that  of  Pennsylvania,  see  Philadelphia.  See  also,  Har¬ 
vard,  Yale,  Cornell,  and  Smithsonian  Institute,  Ac. 

Univ'ocal,  a.  [Fr.  univoque;  Lat.  unus.  one,  and  vox , 
vocis,  a  voice,  a  word.]  Having  one  meaning  only,  as  a 
word  ;  — correlative  to  unequivocal.  —  Having  one  uni¬ 
son  of  sound.  —  Certain  ;  regular  ;  pursuing  always  one 
tenor;  as,  univocal  conformity. — Browne. 

Uni v'ocally .  adv.  In  an  univocal  manner;  in  one 
term  :  in  one  sense.  —  In  one  tenor. 

Unjoint/,  v.  a.  To  disjoint;  to  sever  or  dislocate,  as 
the  joints. 

Unjust',  a.  Acting  contrary  to  justice,  or  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  light  established  by  the  divine  law;  as.  an  unjust 
person  — Not  equitable;  wrongful ;  contrary  to  justice 
and  right ;  as,  an  unjust  act. 

Uii )  us'ti liable,  a.  That  cannot  be  justified  or  proved 
to  be  right  ;  not  to  be  vindicated  or  defeuded. 

Unjust/Iy,  a.  In  an  unjust  manner. 

Unkempt',  a.  Uncombed;  dishevelled,  (o  ) 

Unkennel,  v.  a.  To  drive  from  a  kennel,  hole,  or  cov¬ 
ert,  as  a  fox.  —  To  release  from  a  kennel  or  kennels,  as 
hounds. —  To  start  from  secrecy  or  hiding,  as  a  mystery. 

Unltiii«l'9  a.  Wanting  in  kindness  or  benevolence;  not 
favorable  or  obliging  ;  cruel  ;  harsh  ;  unnatural  ;  as, 
unkind  treatment. 

Unkind'Iy,  a.  Not  kind  or  complaisant.  —  Unfa¬ 
vorable;  unpropitious ;  malignant;  as,  unkindly 
weather. 

— Unnatural;  contrary  to  natural  laws;  as,  an  unkindly 
crime. — Spenser. 

— adv.  Without  kindness,  complaisance,  or  affection; 
harshly;  cruelly;  as,  he  treats  his  wife  unkindly. — Un¬ 
naturally  ;  in  a  manner  contrary  to  nature;  as,  “  Works 
of  nature  .  .  .  unkindly  mixed.”  —  Milton. 

Unkiiid  iiess.  n.  Absence  of  kindness;  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  unkind;  want  of  natural  sympathy  or  affection ; 
disfavor;  disobliging  treatment  ;  harshness. 

Unknown,  (•non‘,)  a.  Nut  having  knowledge  of;  as, 
an  unknown  place  or  person. — Greater  than  is  imagined  ; 
as,  an  unknown  advantage. — Not  having  cohabited  with; 
as,  “  I  am  yet  unknown  to  woman.”  (Shahs.)  —  Without 
communication  ;  as,  I  did  this  unknown  to  anybody. 

Unlace',  V.  a.  To  loose  from  lacing  or  fastening  by  a 
cord  or  string  passed  through  loops  and  holes;  as,  to 
unlace  a  pair  of  boots.  —  To  loose,  as  a  part  ot  a  dress; 
as,  to  unlace  a  woman’s  stays. —  To  divest  of  ornament ; 
as,  “  You  unlace  your  reputation.” — Shaks. 

( Naut .)  To  loose  and  take  oft',  as  a  bonnet  from  a 
sail,  or  to  cast  olf,  as  any  lacing  in  any  part  of  the  rig¬ 
ging  of  a  ship. —  Totten. 

Unlade',  v.  a.  (imp.  unladed;  pp.  unladed  or  unladen.) 
To  unload;  to  take  the  cargo  out  of ;  as,  to  unladen 
ship.  —  To  discharge  ;  to  remove,  as  a  load  or  burden. 

Uillaid  ,  a.  Not  fixed  ;  not  laid  or  placed  ;  as,  "  The 
first  foundation  being  yet  unlaid .”  (Hooker.)  —  Not  al¬ 
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layed ;  not  pacified;  not  suppressed;  as,  an  unlaid 
ghost.  —  Not  laid  out ;  as,  an  unlaid  corpse. 

tTnlaw'ful,  a.  Illegal  ;  not  according  to  law;  con¬ 
trary  to,  or  uot  permitted  by,  law  ;  as,  unlawful  traffic. 

Unlawful  assembly.  (Law  )  See  Riot. 

Unlay',  v.a.  (imp.  and  pp.  unlaid.)  (Naut.)  To  un¬ 
twist,  as  the  strands  of  a  rope. 

Unlearned,  (-Hand',)  a.  Iguorant;  illiterate;  not 
learned  or  instructed;  as,  an  unlearned  man.  —  Not 
gained  by  study  ;  not  known ;  as,  to  learn  things  that 
were  better  unlearned. —  Not  suitable  to  a  learned  man ; 
as,  unlearned  verses. — Shaks. 

Unless',  conj.  [The  imper.  of  A.  S.  onlesan,  onlysan, to 
unloose,  to  relieve,  to  dismiss.]  Excluding  tiie  case 
that;  it  not;  supposing  that  not;  as,  I  will  go  to  New 
^  ork  next  week,  unless  something  shall  prevent  me. 

Uli licked,  (- llkt ,)  a.  Shapeless;  not  formed;  unculti¬ 
vated;  rough;  —  derived  from  an  old  and  vulgar  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  bear  licks  her  young  into  shape;  as,  that 
young  fellow  is  an  uulicked  cub. 

Unlike',  a.  Having  no  resemblance;  dissimilar;  di¬ 
verse  ;  as,  the  son  is  quite  unlike  his  father. 

Unlike  quantities.  (Math.)  Quantities  expressed  by 
different  letters,  or  by  different  powers  of  the  same  let¬ 
ter  :  thus  a,  5,  a9,  and  ab  are  all  unlike  quantities. —  Un¬ 
like  signs,  the  signs  plus  (4-)  and  minus  ( — ). 

Unlike  lihood,  Unlike  liness,  n.  Improbabil¬ 
ity;  state  of  being  unlikely. 

Unlikely,  a.  Having  no  likelihood;  improbable; 
such  as  cannot  be  reasonably  expected;  as,  an  unlikely 
occurrence. —  Not  promising  success;  with  a  probability 
of  failure;  as,  lie  lias  made  an  unlikely  beginning. 

Uiiliiii'ited*  a.  Having  no  bounds  or  limits;  illimita¬ 
ble;  as,  God’s  unlimited  mercy.  —  Undefined;  not 
bounded  by  proper  exceptions  ;  as,  unlimited  credit. — 
Unconfined;  not  restrained. 

Unlimited  credit.  (Com.)  See  Supplement. 

Unlimited  problem.  (Math.)  A  problem  which  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  an  indefinite  number  of  solutions. 

Unliquidated,  (-lik'wi-,)  a.  Not  settled;  unpaid; 
unadjusted  ;  as,  an  unliquidated  account. 

Unliquidated  damages.  (Law.)  Penalties  or  damages 
not  ascertained. — Burr  ill. 

Unload',  v.  a.  To  disburden  of  a  load;  to  dischargeof 
a  load  or  cargo;  to  unlade;  as,  to  unload  a  ship  or  a 
wagon. —  Hence,  by  analogy,  to  relieve  from  that  which 
troubles  or  oppresses  ;  as,  to  unload  pent-up  sorrow. 

I  nlo  eated.  a.  Not  fixed  in  a  place  or  location. —  Not 
having  been  surveyed,  or  designated  by  marks,  limits, 
or  boundaries,  as  appropriated  to  some  individual,  com¬ 
pany,  or  corporation  ;  as,  unlocated  lands.  (Amer.)  Web. 

Unlock',  v.  a.  To  unfasten  that  which  is  locked;  as, 
to  unlock  a  drawer. —  Hence,  generally,  to  lay  open  ;  as, 
to  unlock  ones  secret  thoughts- 

Unlooked-for,  a.  Not  looked  for;  not  expected; 
unforeseen  ;  as,  this  is  an  unlooked-for  happiness. 

Unlovely,  (-luv'le,)  a.  Lacking  in  loveliness:  unami- 
alile;  unattractive;  disagreeable ;  unsightly ;  destitute  of 
the  qualities  that  charm,  or  possessing  the  qualities  that 
repel. 

Unluck'y'  a.  Deficient  in,  or  destitute  of.  luck  ;  want¬ 
ing  successor  good  fortune;  subject  to  frequent  mis¬ 
fortunes;  ns,  an  unlucky  man,  an  unlucky  Kpeculation, 
Ac.  —  Unpropitious;  ill-omened;  without  happy  au¬ 
spices;  as,  he  was  born  under  an  unlucky  star.  —  Mis¬ 
chievously  inclined;  waggish;  frolicsome;  as,  an  un¬ 
lucky  wight. 

Unmake',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  unmade.)  To  destroy 
the  make,  form,  or  qualities  of;  to  deprive  of  qualities 
before  possessed ;  to  uncreate;  as,  to  make  or  unmake 
a  king. 

U  n  ma  i  leable,«.  Without  thcpropertyofmalleability. 

Un  malleabili  ty ,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  uu- 
malleable. 

Unman',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  unmanned,  (- mand .)  To 
deprive  of  the  distinctive  qualities  of  a  human  being,  as 
reason,  Ac. ;  as,  “  What,  quite  unmanned  in  folly?”  Shaks. 
— To  emasculate;  to  deprive  of  the  procreative  power. 
— To  deject;  to  depress;  to  dishearten;  to  break  into 
irresolution;  to  deprive  of  manly  courage  and  fortitude  - 
as,  it  was  a  sight  that  quite  unmanned  me.  —  To  re¬ 
move  men  from  ;  as,  to  unman  a  fortified  post,  or  a  ship. 

(Jninan'ageable.  a.  Not  manageable;  not  easily 
restrained,  governed,  or  directed;  not  controllable. — 
Not  easily  wielded. 

Unman  ly .  a.  Not  becoming  a  man  or  a  human  being ; 
as,  unmanly  cruelty. — Effeminate;  unsuitable  toa  man  ; 
as,  unmanly  tenderness. —  Ignoble;  base;  ungenerous; 
pusillanimous:  us,  unmanly  fear. 

Uiiman'nerly,  a.  Wantimr good  manners:  ill-bred; 
rude  in  bearing  or  behavior;  unpolished  ;  not  according 
to  the  rules  of  politeness:  as,  an  unmannerly  speech. 

Un mean' mg’,  a.  Conveying  no  meaning:  having  no 
signification;  destitute  of  sense  or  substance;  as,  un¬ 
meaning  compliments.  —  N"t  indicative  of  life  or  intel¬ 
ligence;  inexpressive;  immobile;  vacant;  as,  an  un¬ 
meaning  face. 

Unineii'tionablesun. pi.  A  humorous  nameforthe 
breeches,  or  pantaloons,  as  being  a  garment  not  to  be 
named  in  the  vernacular. 

Unmer'eifiil,  a.  Destitute  of  mercy;  cruel ;  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  spare  or  forgive;  inhuman  to  such  beings  as 
are  in  one’s  power;  as,  an  unmerciful  judge. —  Exorbi¬ 
tant;  unconscionable;  as,  unmerciful  demands  upon 
one’s  purse. 

U  ii  mi  ml  'fill,  a.  Not  mindful,  heedful,  or  attentive; 

cureless;  regardless. 

Unmistak  able,  a.  That  cannot  be  mistaken  or  mis¬ 
understood  ;  plain  ;  clear;  evident ;  pronounced  ;  as,  ur$ 
mis tak able  proofs. 

Uiimit'i$£ate<l,  a.  Without  mitigation;  not  lessened; 
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not  softened  in  severity  or  harshness ;  as,  unmitigated 
rancor. 

Un  mixed',  Uiimixt',  a.  Without  mixture;  un- 
miugled;  pure;  unadulterated;  not  vitiated  by  foreign 
or  extraneous  admixture;  unalloyed;  as,  unmixed 
liquor,  unmixed  pleasure. 

Unmoor',  v.  a.  ( Naut .)  To  loose  from  anchorage,  as 
a  ship  ;  as,  “  All  hands  unmoor ,  unmoor  /”  ( Dibdin .) — To 
bring  to  the  state  of  riding  with  a  single  anchor,  after 
having  been  moored  by  two  or  more  cables,  said  of  a  ship 

UmilOveU,  (-moovd,)  a.  Not  moved;  not  transferred 
from  one  place  to  another;  as,  unowned  chess-men. — 
Firm  ;  unshaken;  not  changed  in  purpose;  as,  unmoved 
determination.  —  Not  affected;  not  having  the  emo¬ 
tions  or  passions  excited;  not  touched  or  impressed; 
stoical ;  as  .unmoved  to  pity.  —  Not  altered  by  mental 
perturbance  ;  as,  an  unmoved  face. 

Un ill n file,  (-muf'Jl,)  a.  To  uncover,  as  the  face.— To 
remove  the  muffling  of;  as,  unmuffled  drums. 

Unna,  ( oon'na ,)  a  town  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  19  m. 
from  Arnsberg.  Near  it  are  the  famous  salt-works  of 
Kb  nigs  born.  Pop  6,826. 

Unnut'll ral,  a.  Contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature;  not 
in  conformity  to  nature;  antagonistic  to  the  natural 
instincts  or  feelings ;  not  agreeable  to  the  real  state  of 
persons  or  things;  as,  an  unnatural  crime.  —  Acting 
without  the  affections  of  our  common  uature;  as,  an  un¬ 
natural  parent  or  child. 

Unnecessarily,  {-lies'-,)  adv.  Without  necessity; 
needlessly. 

Unnecessary,  (-nes'-,)  a.  Not  required  by  the  facts 
or  circumstances  of  the  case ;  free  from  necessity;  need¬ 
less  ;  useless;  as,  to  take  unnecessary  trouble. 

UnneigiiRlorly,  (-nd'bur-ly,)  a.  Not  kind  or  friendly; 
not  well  disposed  or  obliging;  not  becoming  persons 
living  near  each  other  ;  as,  unneighborly  exclusiveness. 

— adv.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  the  kindness  and  friend¬ 
ship  which  should  subsist  among  neighbors. 

Unnerve',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  nerve,  force,  or  strength ; 
to  enervate;  to  weaken:  to  enfeeble. 

Unobjectionable,  (-jck' shun-a-bl,)  a.  Not  liable  to 
objection ;  thUt  need  not  be  condemned  as  faulty,  false, 
or  improper. 

Unobserv'ant,  a.  Not  observant  or  attentive;  heed¬ 
less. 

Unobstruct'ed,  a.  Without  obstruction  or  impedi¬ 
ment;  not  filled  with  obstacles;  not  hindered  or  estop¬ 
ped  ;  as,  an  unobstructed  course. 

Unoccupied,  (- ku-pid ,)  a..  Not  in  occupation  or  pos¬ 
session  ;  not  engaged  in  business;  being  at  leisure;  not 
employed  or  taken  up,  as  time. 

Unoffending1,  a.  Not  giving  offence;  not  sinning: 
free  from  fault  or  transgressiou  ;  harmless ;  innocent ; 
as,  an  unoffending  person. 

Unofficial,  (fish'al.)  a.  Not  official;  not  pertaining 
to  office;  not  proceeding  from  the  proper  officer  or  from 
due  authority  ;  us,  an  unofficial  report. 

Unopposed,  {-pdzd\)  a.  Not  opposed  or  resisted  ;  not 
meeting  with  any  check  or  obstruction;  as,  the  bill 
passed  unopposed. 

Unor  ganized,  a.  Same  as  Inorganized,  q.  v. 

Unostentatious.  (- td'shus ,)  a.  Without  boasting  or 
ostentation;  not  exhibiting  show  or  parade;  modest; 
unassuming;  not  pretentious,  as,  an  unostentatious 
manner  of  living.  — Not  glaring  or  showy;  as,  unosten¬ 
tatious  coloring. 

Unpacked.  (-pdkt\)  a.  Not  packed  ;  not  collected  by 
unlawful  artifices;  as,  an  unpacked  jury. 

Unpaid',  a.  Not  paid;  unliquidated  ;  not  discharged, 
as  a  debt ;  not  having  received  his  due,  as  a  workman. 

TTnpal'atable,  a.  Unsuiteato  the  palate;  disagreea¬ 
ble  to  the  taste ;  not  such  as  to  be  relished ;  as,  unpala¬ 
table  food,  unpalatable  advice. 

Unpar'alleled,  (-leld,)  a.  Having  no  parallel  or  equal ; 
unmatched. 

Unpar  donable,  a.  Not  to  be  pardoned  or  forgiven ; 
that  cannot  be  remitted,  as  a  sin. 

Unparliament  ary,  a.  Contrary  to  the  usages  or 
rules  of  proceeding  in,  or  the  constitution  of,  parliament. 
Contrary  to  the  course  of  proceeding  prescribed  by  any 
legislative  assembly;  as,  unparliamentary  laugnage. 

Unpass'alde,  a.  Impassable,  as  a  road,  river,  moun¬ 
tain,  Ac.  (r.)  —  That  will  not  pass  current  in  common 
payment;  as,  unpassable  coin. 

Unpeople,  (-pe'pl,)  v.  a.  To  depopulate;  to  deprive  of 
people  or  inhabitants. 

Unpliilosopli'ically,  adv.  In  a  manner  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  sound  philosophy  or  right  reason. 

Unpin',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  unpinned  (- pind ).  To  re¬ 
move  the  pins  of;  to  unfasten,  as  that  which  is  held  to¬ 
gether  by  pins;  as,  to  unpin  a  ticket,  to  unpin  the  frame 
of  a  building. 

Unpleasant,  (- plez'ant ,)  a.  Not  affording  pleasure; 
•  disagreeable. 

Unporislied,  (-isht.)  a.  Not  made  smooth  or  bright 
by  attrition  ;  as,  unpolished  wood.  —  Not  refined  in  man¬ 
ner;  uncivilized;  rude;  plain;  as.  unpolished  people. 

U11  pop'11  la r,  a.  Not  popular;  not  enjoying  the  public 
favor  or  esteem;  not  in  good  repute;  disliked  by  the 
people;  disposing  to  public  disfavor;  as,  an  unpojmlar 
statesman,  an  unpopular  measure. 

Unpractised,  (-priik'tist.)  a.  Not  having  been  taught 
by  practice;  raw;  unskilful;  inexperienced. 

Unprecedented,  {  pres',)  a.  Without  precedent  or 
example;  not  preceded  by  a  similar  case;  new;  novel; 
not  fortified  with  authority  of  prior  example. 

TT11  prejudiced,  {-prefu-dist,)  a.  Without  prejudice; 
free  from  undue  bias  or  prepossession  ;  impartial ;  as,  an 
unprejudiced  mind. — Not  warped  by  prejudice;  as, 
unprejudiced  opinions. 

Unpremeditated,  a.  Not  previously  meditated  or 


prepared  in  the  mind;  not  priorily  purposed  or  intend¬ 
ed;  not  done  by  design:  as,  an  un  premedicated  crime. 

Unprepared.  (- paird ',)  a.  Wanting  preparation; 
not  ready;  not  fitted  or  furnished  by  previous  meas¬ 
ures;  not  prepared,  by  holiness  of  life,  lor  the  event  of 
death  and  a  happy  immortality. 

Unprepossessing:,  {-poz-zes'-,)  a.  Not  having  a  pre¬ 
possessing,  winning,  or  attractive  appearance. 

Unprincipled,"..  Deficient  in, or  destitute  of,  princi¬ 
ple  ;  without  settled  principles.  —  Destitute  of  virtue  or 
good  moral  principles;  profiigate;  not  restrained  by 
conscientious  objections  ;  as,  an  unprincipled  man. 

Unproductive,  a.  Not  productive;  sterile;  infer¬ 
tile;  not  producing  large  crops:  barren;  as,  an  unpro- 
ductive.  soil. — Bringing  no  profit;  notyieldiug  profitable 
returns  for  labor;  not  productive  of  profit  or  interest, 
sis  capital :  as ,  unproductive  stock. — Inefficient;  not  pro¬ 
ducing  substantial  results. 

U nprof  itable,  a.  Bringing  no  profit;  producing  no 
gain  beyond  the  labor,  expenses,  and  interest  of  capital ; 
yielding  no  gain,  improvement,  or  ad  vantage;  not  use¬ 
ful  to  others ;  serving  no  end  or  purpose ;  as,  an  unprojit- 
able  business,  unprofitable  study,  unproJiLable  land,  an 
unprofitable  life. 

Unproin'ising,  a.  Not  affording  a  favorable  prospect 
of  gain,  advantage,  success,  excellence,  Ac.;  as,  an  un¬ 
promising  season. 

Unqualified.  (-kwoVi-fid,)  a.  Not  fit  or  qualified; 
not  possessing  the  needful  talents,  abilities,  or  accom¬ 
plishments;  as,  an  unqualified  practitioner.  —  Not  hav¬ 
ing  taken  the  necessary  oath  or  oaths ;  as,  an  unqualified 
member  of  Congress.  —  Not  modified  or  restricted  by 
conditions,  exceptions,  or  stipulations;  absolute;  as, 
unqualified  censure. 

Unquestionable,  (- kwest'yun-a-bl ,)  a.  That  cannot 
be  doubted  or  called  in  question;  indubitable;  certain. 

Unquestioned.  (- kwcst'yund ,)  a.  Not  doubted  or 
called  in  question;  as,  unquestioned  authority.  —  Not 
examined  or  interrogated;  having  no  questions  asked; 
as,  an  U7iquestioned  witness.  —  Indisputable;  not  to  be 
opposed  ;  as,  unquestioned  pleasure.  —  Ben  Jonson. 

Unquiet-,  (-kwi'et,)  a.  Not  quiet,  calm,  or  tranquil; 
restless;  uneasy;  agitated;  unsatisfied;  disturbed;  as, 
an  unquiet  house,  an  unquiet  conscience. 

Unravel,  {-rdv'l,)  v.  a.  To  free  from  a  ravelled  state: 
to  disentangle;  to  disengage  or  separate, as  threads  that 
are  knit;  as,  to  unravel  a  knot.  —  Hence,  to  free;  to 
clear  from  complication  or  difficulty  ;  to  unfold  ;  to  clear 
up,  as  the  plot  or  intrigue  of  a  play;  as,  to  unravel  a 
mystery.  —  To  separate,  as  connected  or  united  parts  ;  to 
throw  into  disorder;  as,  “ unravelling  the  principles  of 
reason  and  religion.” —  Tillotson. 

Unrejvd,  {-red',)  a.  Not  read  or  perused,  as  a  book  or 
writing.  —  Not  recited  or  rehearsed;  as,  an  unread 
drama.  —  Untaught;  illiterate;  not  learned  in  books; 
as,  an  unread  man. 

Unready,  ( red'y ,)  a.  Not  ready  or  prepared ;  not  fit ; 
not  prompt  or  quick;  awkward;  ungainly. 

Unreason,  (-re'zn,)  n.  Want  of  reason;  nonsense; 
absurdity. 

Abbot  of  Unreason,  a  mock  abbatial  character  in  the 
old  English  Christmas  revels. —  Scott. 

Unreasonable.  (- re'zn-a-bl ,)  a.  Not  agreeable  to 
reason;  irrational;  as,  an  unreasonable  prejudice. — 
Exceeding  the  bounds  of  reason;  claiming  or  insisting 
on  more  than  is  fit;  as,  an  unreasonable  exaction.— 
Exorbitant;  immoderate;  inordinate;  as,  an  unreason¬ 
able.  love  of  money. 

rnrea'sonableness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
unreasonable;  inconsistency  with  reason;  as,  the  unrea¬ 
sonableness  of  intemperate  language.  —  Exorbitance: 
excess  of  claim,  demand,  and  the  like;  as,  the  unreason¬ 
ableness  of  a  proposition. 

Unreconcilable,  ( -sil'a-bl ,)  a.  That  cannot  be  recon¬ 
ciled,  or  made  consistent;  irreconcilable;  as,  two  unre- 
concilable  accounts.  —  Implacable;  incapable  of  being 
appeased  or  made  amicable;  as,  unreconcilable  enemies. 

Unredeemed',  a.  Not  redeemed  or  ransomed;  un¬ 
paid;  not  recalled  into  the  treasury  or  hank  by  payment 
of  the  value  in  money,  as  bills,  notes,  or  stock;  us,  unre¬ 
deemed  American  securities. 

Unreeve',  v.  a.  {imp.  unrove.)  {Naut.)  To  withdraw 
or  take  out,  as  a  rope  from  a  block,  thimble,  and  the  like. 

Unrefined',  a.  Not  refined  or  purified,  as  liquors, 
metals,  Ac.  —  Without  ease,  elegance,  or  polish  of  mind 
or  manners:  ill  bred;  as,  unrefined  people. 

Unrelent  ing,  a.  Not  relenting;  feeling  no  pity  or 
compunction;  hard;  cruel;  vindictive;  as,  unrelenting 
cruelty.  —  Impossibly  strict ;  inflexibly  rigid;  not  bend¬ 
ing  to  circumstances;  as,  an  unrelenting  law. 

U11  roll  ’’able,  a.  Not  to  be  relied  on;  not  trustworthy  ; 
unworthy  of  dependence  upon;  as,  unreliable  testimony. 

Unrein  it 'ting,  a.  Without  remission  or  abatement; 
not  relaxing  temporarily  ;  incessant ;  continued ;  as,  un¬ 
remitting  toil. 

Unrepealed.  (- peld ',)  a.  Not  repealed,  revoked,  or 
abrogated;  remaining  in  force,  as  a  law  or  custom. 

Unrepresented,  a.  Having  no  one  to  act  in  one’s 
stead. 

Unreserved,  (-zervd',)a.  Without  retention  or  reserve. 
—  Not  limited;  full;  without  restraint;  not  withheld 
in  part;  as,  unreserved  faith. —  Without  reticence  or  re¬ 
tention  ;  concealing  or  keeping  back  nothing;  free: 
frank;  open;  undisguised;  as,  an  unreserved  bestowal 
of  confidence. 

Unreserv'edly,  adv.  Frankly:  without  disguise  or 
concealment;  with  open  disclosure:  without  limitation 
or  reservation  ;  as.  he  spoke  his  mind  unreservedly. 

Unrest',  n.  Absence  of  rest  or  repose;  disquietude;  un¬ 
easiness  ;  anxiety  ;  restlessness  ;  as,  “  Distress  with  sad 
unrest — Daniel. 
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I  Unrest  rained',  a.  IVithout  check  or  restraint;  un¬ 
controlled  ;  not  confineiT:  not  hindered;  loose;  iicen- 

I  tious:  not  limited;  as,  unrestrained  pleasures. 

Unrig',  v.  a.  {imp.  and  pp.  unrigged,  ( un-rigd .)  To  strip, 
as  a  ship,  of  both  standing  and  running  rigging.  &c. 

Unrighteous,  (-ri'ehus,)  a.  [A.  S.  unrihtwis.  not 
right- wise. J  Not  righteous  or  just;  not  conformed  in 
heart  and  life  to  the  divine  law;  wicked;  evil;  as,  an 
unrighteous  man. — Contrary  to  law  and  equity;  unjust; 
as,  an  unrighteous  sentence. 

Unripe',  a.  Notripe;  lacking  maturity  ;  not  brought 
toastate  of  perfection;  as,  unripe  fruit. — Not  yet  proper; 
not  seasonable  ;  as,  unripe  vengeance.  ( Deyden .)  —  Not 
prepared;  not  completed ;  crass;  immature;  as,  an  wn- 
ripe  conspiracy. 

Unri  vailed,  (- ri'vald ,)  a.  Without  a  rival ;  peerless  ; 
having  no  equal  or  competitor;  as,  a  woman  of  unri¬ 
valled  beauty. 

Unroll',  Unrol',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  unrolled,  (-void.) 
To  open  that  which  is  rolled  or  convoluted  ;  as,  to  unroll 
carpeting. — To  lay  open;  to  display. 

Unroof,  v.  a.  To  strip  off,  as  the  roof  or  covering  of  a 
building. 

Unroot',  v.  a.  To  uproot;  to  extirpate;  to  eradicate; 
as,  to  unroot  a  tree,  to  unroot  a  prejudice. 

Unru'liness,  n.  State,  quality,  or  condition  of  being 
unruly;  licentiousness;  turbulence;  refractoriness;  dis¬ 
regard  of  restraint  ;  as,  unruliuess  of  disposition.— Prac¬ 
tice  of  breaking  or  leaping  over  fences. 

Unruly,  a.  [From  rule.]  Disregarding  restraint ;  licen¬ 
tious;  not  submissive  to  rule  or  command ;  refractory  ; 
ungovernable;  turbulent;  disposed  to  violate  the  laws 
and  order;  as,  an  unruly  mob.  —  Accustomed  to  break 
from  inclosures ;  apt  to  break  or  leap  fences ;  as,  an 
unruly  beast. 

Unsad'dle,  v.a.  To  take  the  saddle  from,  as  a  horse. — 
To  throw  from  the  seat  or  saddle  ;  as,  to  unsaddle  an  an¬ 
tagonist  in  a  tournament. 

Unsatisfactory .  a.  Not  giving  satisfaction;  not  af¬ 
fording  content;  not  convincing  the  mind  or  senses;  as, 
an  unsatisfactory  plea,  an  unsatisfactory  dinner. 

Unsatisfied,  a.  Not  satisfied  :  not  having,  or  having 
had,  enough;  not  filled,  or  gratified  to  the  full;  as,  an 
unsatisfied  appetite.  —  Discontented;  not  pleased;  as, 
an  unsatisfed  disposition.  —  Not  settled  in  opinion;  not 
resting  in  confidence  of  the  truth  of  anything;  not  fully 
convinced  or  persuaded  ;  as,  an  unsatisjied  inquirer. — 
Not  fully  paid  :  as,  an  unsatisfied  debt  or  creditor. 

Unsa'vory,  a.  Having  no  savor;  insipid;  tasteless; 
as,  unsavory  food. — Having  a  bad  taste  or  smell;  offen¬ 
sive;  nauseating;  as,  an  unsavory  odor. 

Unsay',  v.  a.  {imp.  and  pp.  unsaid.)  To  recant  or  re¬ 
call,  as  that  which  has  been  spoken  ;  to  retract ;  to  deny 
something  declared  ;  as,  to  say,  and  straight  unsay. 

Unscient  if  ically,  adv.  In  a  manner  contrary  to 
the  rules  and  principles  of  science. 

Unscript/ural,  a.  Not  according  to  the  Scriptures; 
not  warranted  by  divine  authority;  as,  an  unscriptural 
tenet. 

Unscru  piilous.  a.  Not  restrained  by  scruples;  un¬ 
principled  ;  ruthless;  as,  an  unscrupulous  villain. 

Unseal',  v.  a.  To  open,  as  what  is  sealed  ;  to  break  or  re¬ 
move  the  seal  of ;  as,  to  unseal  a  letter,  to  unseal  one’s  lips. 

Unseasonable.  (- se'zn-a-bl ,)  a.  Not  being  in  the 
proper  season;  ill-timed;  untimely;  as,  to  call  upon  a 
person  at  an  unseasonable  hour. —  Late;  being  beyond 
the  usual  or  suitable  time;  as,  he  goes  to  bed  at  an  un¬ 
seasonable  time.  —  Unfit;  unadapted;  not  suited  to  the 
time  or  occasion;  as,  an  unseasonable  remark. —  Not 
agreeable  to  the  time  of  the  year;  as,  an  unseasonable 
temperature 

Unsea'worthy,  (-tour-,)  a.  Not  seaworthy ;  not  fit 
for  a  voyage ;  not  able  to  encounter  the  perils  of  the  sea, 
as  a  ship. 

Unseem  ly,  a.  Not  fit,  proper,  or  becoming;  inde¬ 
cent  ;  as,  unseemly  conduct. 

Unserviceable,  a.  Useless;  not  affording  advan¬ 
tage,  service,  profit,  or  convenience. 

Unset'tle,  v.  a.  To  move  or  loosen  from  a  settled  or 
fixed  state;  to  unfix;  to  make  uncertain  or  fluctuating; 
to  unhinge;  to  move  from  a  place;  as,  a  man  of  unset¬ 
tled  opinions. 

Unset  tled,  a.  Not  settled,  fixed,  or  determined,  as 
doctrines,  questions,  opinions,  and  the  like. —  Not  estab¬ 
lished  ;  irregular:  as,  an  unsettled  state  of  things. —  Un¬ 
equal  ;  changeable;  variable;  as,  an  unsettled  temper. — 
Having  no  fixed  position,  or  definite  place  of  abode  :  as, 
to  be  unsettled  in  life. —  Having  no  inhabitants;  not  oc¬ 
cupied  by  permanent  residents;  as, an  unsettled  country. 
—  Turbid;  not  having  deposited  its  lees  or  dregs,  as 
liquor. 

Unshackle,  (-shak'l,)  v.  a.  To  loose  from  shackles  or 
bonds;  to  unfetter;  —  hence,  to  liberate  from  restraint; 
as,  to  unshackle  the  will. 

Un*liak'en,  a.  Not  shaken,  agitated,  or  moved;  firm; 
fixed;  resolute;  as,  unshaken  belief  or  confidence. — 
Firm  ;  steady;  not  subject  to  vibration  or  concussion  ; 
as.  un  unshaken  edifice. 

Unship',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  unshipped,  (-shipt.)  To 
discharge  from,  or  tuke  out  of,  a  ship  or  other  craft ;  as, 
to  unship  goods. —  To  remove  from  the  place  where  it  is 
fixed  or  fitted;  as,  to  unship  the  oars. 

Uiisight'lincs*,  n.  Disagreeal*lenes8  to  the  sight; 
deformity  ;  ugliness. 

Unskilful,  u.  Deficient  in  skill  ;  awkward;  bungling; 
inexpert ;  clumsy  ;  lacking  the  knowledge  and  dexterity 
which  are  acquired  by  observation,  practice,  and  expe¬ 
rience;  hr,  an  unskilful  pilot. 

\  Bisk  il  tnlly,  adv.  Without  skill,  knowledge,  or  dex¬ 
terity  ;  clumsily. 

Unskilled,  (-skild't)  a.  Short  of  skill  ;  destitute  of 
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readiness  or  dexterity  in  performance;  without  practi¬ 
cal  knowledge ;  as.  an  unskilled  mechanic. 

liiNliii"',  ».  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  ukslono.)  (Aaut.)  To 
release  from  tho  slings;  as,  to  uu sling  the  yards. 

Uusnriitble,  (so'shu-bl,)  a.  Not  suited  or  suitable  to 
society;  not  having  the  qualities  which  are  proper  for 
society,  and  which  render  it  agreeable  ;  not  apt  to  con¬ 
verse;  not tree  in  social  intercourse ;  reserved;  exclu¬ 
sive:  as,  tin  unsociable  individual. 

Unsocial,  (,-so'shal,)  a.  Not  adept  tel  or  beneficial  to 
society. 

I  nsophistioatotl.  (-/is'-)  «.  Without  sophistica¬ 
tion;  genuine;  pure;  simple;  as,  an  unsophisticated 
mind. —  I’ure;  not  adulterated  by  mixture ;  not  spuri- 
ous;  as.  unsophisticated  liquors. 

Vii8ort'e<l«  a.  Not  sorted,  or  separated  into  sorts  ; 
not  distributed  according  to  kinds  or  classes;  as,  mm- 
sorted  nails. 

Unsound',  a.  Not  sound  ;  defective  ;  as, unsound  tim- 
-  Sickly ;  infirm;  radically  weak;  hh,  an  unsound 
constitution.  —  Unorthodox  ;  deficient;  as,  unsound  doc¬ 
trine. —  Not  honest,  just,  or  upright;  not  sound  or 
trustworthy  in  character;  deceitful ;  as.  a  man  of  un¬ 
sound  principles.— Not  true,  real,  palpable,  or  substan¬ 
tial  ;  as,  unsound  delights.  (Spenser.)  —  Not  of  close  or 
compact  texture  or  substance ;  as,  unsound  cheese. —  Not 
solid;  not  material;  as,  an  unsound  substance.  —  In¬ 
sincere  ;  not  true,  staunch,  or  faithful ;  as,  unsound  attec- 
tion.—  Not  strong  ;  not  capable  of  bearing  pressure ;  as, 
unsound  ice.  —  Sophistical ;  delusive;  erroneous;  falla¬ 
cious;  wrong;  as,  an  unsound  argument  or  proposition. 

Not  fast ;  not  deep  ;  not  calm  ;  as,  unsound  sleep.  — 
Not  well  established;  doubtful ; questionable;  as, au un- 
sound  reputation,  unsound  credit. 

Uu*|>«ir'i nj£,  a.  Not  parsimonious;  generous ;  liberal ; 
protuse;  lavish;  as,  unsparing  munificence.  —  Inexora¬ 
ble;  vindictive;  harsh;  not  merciful  or  forgiving ;  as, 
unsparing  animosity. 

a.  That  cannot  be  spoken  or  uttered; 
that  cannot  adequately  be  revealed  or  expressed;  unut¬ 
terable;  inexpressible;  as,  unspeakable  joy  or  sorrow. 

U HS|iot/tc<I,  a.  Free  from  spot,  stain,  or  blemish  ;  as, 
an  unspotted  skin. —  Untainted  with  guilt,  or  any  moral 
stain  or  blemish,  u n vitiated  ;  immaculate;  us,  an  un¬ 
spotted  good  name. 

UiiMt.  the  most  southern  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  in  Lat. 
60°  45'  N  ,  separated  on  the  S.  side  from  Yell,  by  Blue 
Mull  Sound,  l  in.  across.  It  is  11  m.  long,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  breadth  of  3]/^  m.  There  are  numerous  tumuli,  a 
chain  of  Scandinavian  dunes,  and  the  ruins  of  upwards 
of  20  ancient  chapels.  J*op  3.000. 

Unstained',  a.  Not  stained,  dyed,  or  tinctured;  as, 
unstained  paper. —  Not  tarnished,  polluted,  or  dishon¬ 
ored  ;  as,  an  unstained  pedigree. 

Unsteadily,  (-sted'-,)  a.  Without  steadiness;  in  a 
wavering,  vacillating  rnanuer ;  inconstantly;  vari¬ 
ously  ;  mutably. 

Unstead  y,  a.  Not  steady  ;  as,  an  unsteady  posture. — 
Irresolute;  fickle;  mutable;  changeable;  not  in  the 
same  manner  at  different  times;  as,  an  unsteady  mind. 
—  Dissipated;  not  adhering  constantly  to  the  serious 
concerns  of  life  ;  as,  the  best  of  us  are  unsteady  at  times. 

I  nst  ring;',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  unstrung.)  To  deprive 
of  a  string  or  strings  ;  as,  to  unstring  a  violin.  —  To  re¬ 
lax  the  tension  of;  to  loosen;  ns,  unstrung  nerves.  —  To 
remove  from  a  string :  as,  to  unstring  beads. 

Unsuccessful,  a.  Without  success;  not  producing 
the  desired  effect, nor  havingahappy  issue;  not  fortunate. 

Unsuitable,  a.  Unfit ;  not  suitable  or  adapted  ;  as, 
the  man  is,  unsuitable  lor  the  place.  —  Improper;  unbe¬ 
coming;  not  in  accordance;  us,  the  electoral  franchise 
is  unsuitable  for  women. 

Unsuspicious,  (-pish'us,)  a.  Entertaining  no  suspi¬ 
cion  ;  not  indulging  the  imagination  of  evil  or  wrong¬ 
doing  in  others  ;  as,  au  unsuspicious  nature.  —  Not  to 
be  suspected  ;  irrefragable;  as,  unsuspicious  testimony. 

Unsy  nimet'rical,  a.  Wanting  symmetry  or  harmo¬ 
nious  proportion  of  parts;  as,  an  un  symmetrical  figure. 

(Bot.)  Not  symmetrical; — said  of  the  segments  of  the 
calyx  and  corolla,  the  sepals  and  petals,  and  also  the 
stamens  when  they  are  not  regular  and  similar. Lindley. 

Unsystematic,  Unsysteinat  ical,  a.  Not  hav¬ 
ing  regular  or  systematic  order,  distribution,  or  arrange¬ 
ment  of  parts. 

Un tai nt'cd,  a.  Not  tainted  or  rendered  impure  by 
admixture,  or  by  impregnation  with  foul  matter;  as, 
untainted  air.  —  Not  rendered  distasteful  or  unsavory 
by  putrescence ;  as,  untainted  meat.  —  Not.  accused ;  as, 
fie  is  yet  untainted.  —  Not  sullied  or  stained;  unblem¬ 
ished  ;  spotless  ;  as,  a  man  of  untainted  honor. 

Uutax',  <>.  a.  Not  taxed;  not  having  taxes  imposed 
on  ;  as,  an  untaxed  people.  —  Not  accused;  as,  a  person 
suspected  but  untaxed. 

Unten  able,  a.  That  cannot  ho  held  in  possession  ; 
that  cannot  he  maintained  or  supported;  not  defensi¬ 
ble;  as,  an  untenable,  lort,  an  untenable  argument. 

Unterwaltlen,  ( oon'ter-val-de.n ,)  a  canton  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  bounded  N.  by  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  E.  by  the 
Canton  of  Uri,  S.  by  Berne,  and  W.  and  N.W.  by  Lu¬ 
cerne.  It  is  divided  into  Upper  U.  (Oberwalden),  cap 
Sarnen,  and  Under  U.  (Niederwalden),  cap.  Stanz,  each 
division  forming  an  independent  republic,  with  its  own 
administration.  Both  have  a  landesgemeinde,  or  citizen 
congress,  composed  of  all  the  inhabitants  20  years  of  age. 
which  assembles  in  the  open  air  late  in  the  spring,  when 
it  passes  new  laws,  imposes  taxes,  and  appoints  the  I 
executory  officers.  The  greater  part  of  U.  is  occupied  by 
mountains, whose  heights  range  between  3,000  and  10,000 
feet  above  sea-level.  The  remainder  consists  of  4  prin-j 
cipal  valleys,  which  have  a  general  slope  towards  the) 
lake  ou  the  N.  frontier,  into  which  the  chief  rivers,  the  | 


Mel  eh  and  the  Aar,  discharge  n  earl  y  all  the  drainage  i 
ot  the  canton.  There  are  several  small  lakes,  and  abt.  | 
%  ol  the  area  of  Lake  Lucerne  (Fig.  2554)  belongs  to  U. 


Fig.  2554.  —  VIEW  ON  TTTE  LAKE  OP  LUCERNE,  FROM  THE 


UNTERWALDEN  SIDE. 

The  Inhabitants  are  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics;  they 
speak  German  ;  and  pasturage  is  their  chief  occupation. 
They  are  exceedingly  simple  in  their  habits.  Pop. 
24,902,  divided  into  abt.  equal  parts  between  the  2  half 
cantons.  U.  formed,  with  Uri  and  Schwyz,  early  in  the 
13th  cent.,  the  nucleus  of  the  Confederation,  in  which 
it  holds  the  6th  place. 

Unf  kinking,  a.  Thoughtless;  inconsiderate;  not, 
with  thought  or  heed  ;  as,  an  unthinking  man. — Not  in- 1 
dicating  thought  or  reflection  ;  as,  “  With  round  un¬ 
thinking  face.” —  Pope. 

Ull  tliresMl,  (-thred',)  v.  a.  To  draw  or  takeout  a  thread 
from;  as,  to  unthread  a  needle. — To  loose  the  ligaments 
or  threads  of. 

Untie',  v.  a.  To  loosen  or  free  from  being  tied  ;  to  dis¬ 
engage,  as  the  parts  that  form  a  knot.  —  To  unbind  ;  to 
free  from  any  fastening;  to  let  loose;  ns,  “  to  untie  the 
winds.”  (Shaks.) — To  loosen  from  convoluted  intricacies; 
as,  “snakes  untied (Pope.)  —  To  loose;  to  separate 
something  attached  ;  as,  a  woman's  untied  tongue. — To 
resolve ;  to  clear ;  to  unfold,  as  difficulties  or  perplexities. 

Until', prep.  [See  Till.]  Into;  to;  till ;  as  far  as ; — in 
relation  to  time,  place,  or  degree:  —  seldom  used  in 
modern  acceptation,  except  with  reference  to  time;  as, 
keep  this  in  mind  until  the  day  shall  come. 

— ennj.  That  is;  —  having  reference  to  an  event  men¬ 
tioned,  or  to  the  time  of  it ;  to  the  point  or  place  of;  to 
the  degree  that;  till ;  as,  “  Treasons  are  never  believed 
.  .  .  until  they  come  to  act.”  —  Denham. 

Un i  i nie  ly,  a.  Happening  before  the  usual  time:  un¬ 
reasonable;  taking  place  |before  the  natural  or  proper 
time;  premature;  as,  his  untimely  fate. 

— adv.  Before  the  natural  or  ordinary  time ;  prematurely. 

Untir  ing;,  a.  Not  becoming  tired  or  exhausted ;  pa¬ 
tient;  enduring;  as,  untiring  zeal. 

Uii  to.  prep.  [A.S.  on ,  an.  in ,  into ,  and  tn.~\  To;  — 
rarely  used  except  antiqnatedly, formally, orscripturally. 

Untold',  a.  Not  told,  spoken,  related,  or  reve.ded  ;  as, 
grief  untold.  —  Not  numbered  or  told  over  ;  as,  wealth 
untold. 

Untoward,  (- to’ard ,)  a.  Froward;  perverse;  refrac¬ 
tory;  not.  easily  guided  or  taught.  —  Awkward;  un¬ 
gainly;  ungraceful ;  as,  untoward  words  or  manners. — 
Inconvenient ;  troublesome;  unmanageable  ;  as,  au  un¬ 
toward  pledge. 

Unto'warflly.  a.  Awkward;  perverse ;  froward  ;  as, 
untowardly  tricks  or  vices. 

— adv.  In  an  untoward,  perverse,  or  froward  manner; 
awkwardly :  ungainly. 

Unt  ravelled,  (-trdv'eld,)  a.  Not  travelled;  not  trod¬ 
den  by  wayfarers  or  passengers  ;  as,  untravelled  wilds. — 
Not  having  seen  the  world ;  not  having  visited  foreign 
countries. 

Untrue',  a.  Lacking  truth  ;  false;  contrary  to  the  fact; 
as,  your  account  of  the  matter  is  untrue.;  not  faithful  to 
another;  not  fulfilling  duties  or  obligations:  false;  dis¬ 
loyal  :  inconstant;  as,  she  is  untrue  to  her  husband. 

Un  truth,  n.  Falsehood:  contrariety  to  truth;  want 
of  veracity  or  fidelity;  disloyalty;  treachery.  — That 
which  is  untrue ;  a  lie:  a  falsehood;  a  false  assertion ;  I 
as.  In*  is  notorious  for  uttering  untruths. 

Untune',  v  a.  To  render  incapable  of  harmony:  to 
put  out  of  tune  or  tone;  as,  “  Untun'd  the  music,  and 
disus'd  the  voice.”  (Prior.) — To  disorder;  to  throw  into 
confusion  ;  as,  untuned  senses. 

Untwist/,  v.  a.  or  n.  To  separate  and  bring  apart,  as 
threads  twisted;  or,  to  turn  back  that  which  is  twisted  : 
as.  “The  twine  that  untwisteth ,  untwisteth  the  twist.” 

(  Wallis.)  —  To  open;  to  disentangle;  as  intricacy;  as, 

“  untwisting  his  deceitful  clew  ”  —  Spenser. 

Unusual,  (-yiTzhu-al,)  a.  Not  usual,  common,  or  or¬ 
dinary;  rare:  as.  a  person  of  unusual  accomplishments. 

Unusually,  adv.  Not  commonly,  ordinarily,  or  fre¬ 
quently;  rarely. 

Uiiiit  terahle,  a.  That  cannot  be  uttered  or  ex- 
pressed ;  ineffable;  ns,  “She  sighed,  and  looked  unut¬ 
terable  tilings.”  —  Thomson. 
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Uii var'ni shod,  (- nisht ,)  a.  Not  overspread  with 
varnish  — Not  artfully  embellished ;  plain;  as,  an  un¬ 
varnished  tale.  —  Shaks. 

Unuar|MMl,  (-warpV,)  a.  Not  warped;  unbiassed; 
not  turned  from  the  true  direction;  impartial;  as,  un 
warped  judgment. 

U  n  war  ran  table,  a.  Nut.  warranted;  not  defensible. 

I  inveighed,  (-wad,)  a.  Not  having  the  weight  as¬ 
certained. — Not  deliberately  considered  and  examined; 
negligent;  as,  unweighed  evidence. 

Unwell',  a.  Sick:  indisposed;  not  in  good  health; 
ailing;  somewhat  ill.  —  Affected  with,  or  having  cata¬ 
menial  or  menstrual  discharges,  as  a  woman. 

Un w  liol<k*oniik,  (-hol'sum,)  a.  Not  wholesome;  not 
favorable  to  health  ;  insalubrious;  as,  unwholesome  food. 
— Injudicious;  distasteful ;  as,  unwholesome,  counsel. 

Unw  hole  someiitvss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  bein$ 
mi  wholesome,  or  injurious  or  noxious  to  hesilth  ;  iusa? 
lubrity  ;  as,  the  unwholesomeness  of  a  climate. 

Unwieldy,  (- weld '-,)  a.  That  is  moved  with  difficulty; 
unmanageable;  bulky;  ponderous;  as, an  unwieldy  body. 

1.  n  will 'in  jg*,  a.  Not  willing;  loth;  disinclined;  re* 
luctant;  as,  an  unwilling  witness. 

Unwind',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  unwound.)  To  loose  or 
separate,  as  that  which  is  wound  or  convolved;  as,  to 
unwind  a  ball  of  thread.  —  To  disentangle;  as,  to  un¬ 
wind  the  affections  from  an  object. 

Unwise,  (-lot*',)  a.  Not  wise;  not  choosing  the  best 
mean 8  for  the  end;  defective  in  wisdom  or  sound  judg¬ 
ment  ;  not  dictated  by  prudence;  injudicious;  foolish ;  in¬ 
discreet  ;  as,  unwise  measures,  unwise  delay,  au  unwise 
man. 

Unwisely,  adv.  Not  characterized  by  wisdom  ;  inju¬ 
diciously  ;  without  prudence  or  discretion  ;  as,  unwisely 
liberal. 

Uliwi  t't  ing'ly,  arfe.  Without  knowledge  or  conscious¬ 
ness;  ignorantly  ;  as,  I  have  unwittingly  offended  him. 

Un wont'ed.  (-taunt,)  a.  Not  wonted;  unaccustomed ; 
unused;  not  made  familiar  by  habit  or  practice;  as, 
“Sea-calves  unwonted  to  fresh  waters  hie.”  (May.) — In¬ 
frequent;  uncommon;  u  n  usual ;  as,  an  unwonted  change. 

Unworthily>(-u;tt;''l/ii-/y,)adt’.  In  an  unworthy  man¬ 
ner;  without  due  regard  to  merit;  not  in  accordance 
with  desert:  as,  I  have  been  treated  unworthily. 

Unwor'tliy,  a.  Deficient  in  worth  or  merit;  unde¬ 
serving;  as,  an  unworthy  person.  —  Vile;  base;  worth¬ 
less;  as,  unworthy  money.  —  Not  suitable  ;  inadequate; 
unbecoming ;  —  preceding  of;  as,  he  is  unworthy  of 
credit,  this  article  is  unworthy  of  his  pen. 

Un  written,  (- rxt'tn ,)  a.  Verbal;  oral;  not  written; 
not  reduced  to,  or  conveyed  in,  writing;  ns,  unwritten 
tradition.  —  Blank ;  containing  no  writing  ;  as,  a  rude, 
unwritten  blank.  — South. 

Unwritten  doctrines.  (Theol.)  Oral  or  traditional  doo- 
triiies. 

Unwritten  laws.  laws,  such  as  belong  to  the  early  and 
barbarous  European  nations,  handed  doun  by  tradition 
or  minstrelsy.  — Unwritten  law.  (Lat.  lex  non  scripta.) 
That  portion  of  English  and  American  law  not  having 
had  derivation  from  express  legislative  enactment. 

Unyielding;,  (-yeld-,)  a.  Not  yielding  to  force  or  per¬ 
suasion  ;  unbending;  unpliant;  stiff;  firm;  obstinate; 
not  giving  place;  inexorable:  as,  an  unyielding  temper. 

Unyoke',  v.  a.  To  loose  or  free  from  a  yoke,  as  cuttle. 
—  To  part ;  to  disconnect :  to  disjoin  ;  as,  to  unyoke  man 
and  wife. 

Up,  adv.  [A.  S.  up,  upp ,  uppei]  Aloft ;  on  high  ;  above; 
in  a  higher  position  ;  in  a  state  of  elevation  or  exalta¬ 
tion  ;  —  correlative  to  down. — Hence,  in  various  derived 
applications;  as,  (1.)  From  a  lower  to  a  higher  position, 
whether  literally  or  figuratively,  as  front  a  state  of  con¬ 
cealment  or  recumbence ;  in  a  state  of  climbing  or  as¬ 
cending;  from  a  dependent  or  inferior  condition  ;  from 
younger  to  older  years; — connected  wilh  niotory  verbs 
indicated  or  implied  ;  as,  to  get  up  from  bed ;  he  worked 
himself  up  to  his  present  prosperity;  my  temper  is 
quickly  up.  —  (*2.)  In  a  state  of  being  increased  or 
raised:  in  a  state  of  advance  or  proficiency  ;  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  elevation,  prominence,  and  the  like;  in  the  state 
of  being  built  or  constructed ;  in  the  state  of  having 
arisen;  in  a  higher  position,  literally  or  figuratively;  — 
having  application  with  verbs  indicative  of  condition, 
situation,  repose,  &c. ;  as,  he  has  just  got  up;  so  soon 
as  the  sun  is  up;  the  people  were  uj>  in  arms;  those 
people  who  are  up  in  the  world  are  apt  to  forget  the 
time  when  they  were  low;  the  honorable  member  is  up. 

— In  a  state  of  approaching;  to  or  in  a  condition  of  equal 
progression  or  equality;  not  less  advanced  than;  not 
short  of;  not  back  of,  or  away  from;  —  in  most  cases 
preceding  to  or  with  ;  as,  to  come  up  with  the  front 
rank  ;  to  live  up  to  one’s  income;  to  be  up  to  the  middle 
in  water;  to  act  up  to  our  duty. —  To  or  in  a  state  of 
thoroughness  or  completion:  entirely;  wholly;  quite; 
completely;  as.  he  ate  up  his  dinner;  to  hum  up  a  let¬ 
ter  :  to  sum  up  evidence ; —  in  an  elliptical  sense,  up  is 
used  as  equivalent  to  get  up,  expressing  a  command  or 
advisory  intimation. 

“ Up!  up!  my  friend,  and  quit  your  books.”  —  Wordsworth. 

It  is  all  up  wilh  him.  it  is  all  over,  or  ended,  with  him. 

7 he  time  is  tip,  the  appointed  or  allotted  time  is  come.— 
To  blow  up.  See  Blow.  —To  come  up  with.  See  Come. — 

7 o  draw  up,  to  arrange  in  proper  order;  to  put  in 
suitable  form  ;  as,  to  draw  up  a  memorial. —  To  grow  upt 
to  grow  to  maturity;  as,  a  grown  up  youth. —  Up  to 
snuff.  See  Snuff. — Up  and  down,  backward  and  for 
ward;  from  one  place,  state,  or  position  to  another;  as, 
to  pace  tip  and  down  a  street. 

_ n.  State  or  condition  of  being  up  or  above.  — Ups  and 

downs .  alternate  states  of  elevation  and  depression,  c** 
of  prosperity  and  adversity;  as,  Life’s  ups  and  down*. 
(Colloq.) 
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ITp,  prep.  From  a  lower  to  a  higher  place  on  or  along;  at 
the  top  of;  as,  to  walk  up  a  hill. —  lrp  sound.  ( Naut .) 
From  the  sea. —  Up  stream ,  against  the  stream.  —  Up  the 
country,  in  the  direction  toward  the  head- waters  of  a 
stream  or  river. 

U'pas,  u.  [Malay,  poison.]  (I lot.)  See  Artocarpace.<e. 

lTpbar',  v.  a.  To  bar  tip,  or  fasten  with  a  bar. 

Upbear,  (  hair',)  v.  a.  (imp.  upbore;  pp.  upborne.]  To 
bear  up  or  aloft;  to  raise;  to  lift ;  to  elevate;  to  sustain 
aloft;  to  support  in  an  elevated  position. 

**  Swift  as  ou  wiugs  of  wind  upborne  they  fly."  —Pope. 

Upbraid',  v.  a.  [A.  S.  up-gebredan ,  to  charge,  re¬ 
proach.]  To  reproach:  to  charge  with  something  wrong 
or  opprobrious;  to  cast  in  the  teeth  of;  —  preceding 
with  or  for  before  the  thing  imputed;  as,  to  upbraid 
a  man  with  his  illegitimacy  of  birth. — To  reprove  or 
admonish  with  severity  ;  to  chide  energetically ;  to  bring 
reproach  on. 

Upbraid'er,w.  One  who  reproves,  chides,  or  reproaches. 

Uphraidingl.y,  ado.  In  an  upbraiding  manner. 

Upbreed',  (imp.  and  pp.  upbked,)  v.  a.  To  rear,  breed, 
or  bring  up ;  as,  upbred  at  home. 

Upcast',  a.  Cast  upward ;  thrown  heavenward;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  downcast;  as,  upcast  eyes. 

— n.  (  Games.)  In  bowling,  a  throw  ;  a  cast. 

(Mining.)  See  Downcast. 

Upcoiled.  a.  Made  into  a  coil ;  as,  upcniled  hair. 

Upliea  v'al,  n.  Act  of  upheaving;  a  heaving  or  lifting  up. 

Upheave',  v.  a.  To  heave  or  lift  up  from  beneath. 

Upheld',  imp.  imdjjp.  of  Uphold,  q.  v. 

Upher,  (u'fer,)  n.  (Arch.)  One  of  a  set  of  fir  piles, 
chiefly  used  in  scaffolding,  and  running  from  20  to  40 
ft.  in  length,  with  a  diameter  of  from  4  to  7  inches. 

Uphill',  a.  Ascending  ;  tending  upward  ;  as,  an  uphill 
path.  —  Difficult;  like  the  act  of  ascending  a  hill;  as, 
uphill  work. 

Uphold',  v.  a.  (imp.  upheld;  obs.  upholden.)  To  hold 
up;  to  lift  aloft  or  on  high;  to  elevate;  as,  to  uphold 
the  hands.  —  To  sustain  ;  to  keep  from  slipping  or  fall¬ 
ing  ;  to  keep  from  declension;  to  support  in  any  state  ; 
to  continue;  to  maintain,  as,  to  uphold  the  authority 
of  the  law.  —  To  keep  or  continue  in  being;  to  defend  ; 
to  invest  with  moral  support  or  countenance  ;  as,  to  up¬ 
hold  the  claims  of  an  injured  person. 

Uphold'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  upholds,  sup¬ 
ports,  sustains,  or  defends. —  Formerly,  an  upholsterer; 
also,  an  undertaker  for  funerals. 

Uphol'sterer,  n.  One  who  fits  up  dwelling-houses 
with  furniture,  beds,  hangings,  and  the  like; — formerly 
written  upholder. 

Uphol  stery,  n.  Furniture  supplied  by  upholsterers. 

Upliroe,  (yoov'ro.)  n.  (Naut.)  An  oblong  block,  with¬ 
out  sheaves,  and  having  several  holes.  Its  use  is  to  hold 
ropes  temporarily  extended,  the  formation  preventing 
the  rope  from  slipping. 

Up'land,  n.  [up  and  land.]  High  land  ;  land  on  hills 
and  steep  declivities,  which  in  general  requires  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  management  from  lands  in  plains  or  pla¬ 
teaux  ;  they  are  generally  kept  in  pasture  or  underwood, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  dry  : — opposed  to  meadow, 
marsh ,  swamp.  Sic. 

— a.  Higher  in  situation  ;  being  on  upland;  as,  an  upland 
tract.  —  Pertaining  to  uplands;  as,  upland  grazing. — 
Upland  sumach.  (Bot.)  The  Rhus  glabra.  See  Rhus. 

Upland,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Chester  co.,  38 
in.  S.W.  of  Philadelphia.  —  A  village  of  Delaware  co., 
abt.  92  m.  E.S.E.  of  Harrisburg:  pop.  (1870)1,341. 

Up'lander,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  uplands 

Uplaiid'ish,  a.  Dwelling  on  high  lands  or  mountain¬ 
ous  slopes  ;  heuce, rustic ;  rude;  as,  uplandish  people.(R  ) 

Uplift',  v.  a.  To  raise  up;  to  lift  aloft;  to  elevate  ;  to 
place  on  high  or  higher;  as,  with  uplifted  head. 

— 7i.  (Geol.)  Strata,  although  generally  in  horizontal 
position,  when  formed,  are,  in  most  regions,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  tilted ,  or  inclined,  and  the  inclinations  vary 
from  a  small  angle  to  verticality,  or  even  beyond  verti¬ 
cally.  They  have  been  raised  into  folds,  each  fold  often 
many  inches  in  sweep,  and  equal  to  a  mountain-ridge 
in  extent.  They  have  been  crumpled  up  into  groups 
of  irregular  flexures,  one  fold  or  flexure  succeeding  to 
another,  till  like  a  series  of  wrinkles  on  the  earth's  sur¬ 
face.  Every  mountain-region  possesses  examples  of 
these  flexures  or  uplifts,  and  most  intermediate  plains 
have  at  least  some  undulation,  in  contormity  with  the 
system  in  the  mountains.  In  connection  with  all  this 
uplifting,  there  have  been  fractures  on  a  great  scale; 
and  strata  thus  broken  have  been  displaced  or  dislocated 
by  a  sliding  of  one  side  of  such  a  fracture  through  vary¬ 
ing  distances  from  a  few  feet  to  miles — one  side  dropped 
down  to  this  extent,  or  the  other  side  shoved  up.  —  A 
dislocation  or  uplift  is  called  fault,  when  the  disloca¬ 
tion  of  the  strata  is  in  the  plane  of  a  fracture.  —  Dana. 

Up-1  I ne,  n.  In  England,  that  line  of  track  of  a  rail¬ 
way  which  leads  in  the  direction  of  the  chief  terminus  : 
—  opposed  to  down-line. 

Up  most,  a.  Highest;  topmost:  —  little  used,  upper¬ 
most  (q.  v.)  being  preferred. 

Upon',  vrep.  [A.  S.  uppan,  uppon  —  on,  and  up,  high, 
exalted.]  On:  —  used  in  all  the  senses  of  that  word, 
with  which  it  is  interchangeable,  and  opposed  to  under. 
See  On.  —  To  take  upon,  to  assume  ;  to  undertake  ;  as, 
he  look  upon  himself  the  responsibility. 

To  assume  upon.  (Law.)  To  promise  ;  to  undertake. 

Up'per,  a.  (comp,  of  Up,  q.  v.)  Higher  in  place;  fur¬ 
ther  up:  —  used  literally  or  figuratively ;  superior  in 
rank,  dignity,  position,  and  the  like;  as,  the  upper  lip, 
the  upper  classes  of  society,  the  upper  deck  of  a  ship, 
the  upper  house  of  the  legislature. 

Uppercase.  (Print.)  The  higher  one  of  a  pair  of 
compositors’  cases,  in  which  are  kept  capitals,  small  capi¬ 
tals,  and  references.  —  Upper  ten ,  or  upper  ten  thousand, 


•a  colloquialism  for  the  ten  thousand  highest  in  rank  or 
wealth;  in  other  words,  the  ton  ;  the  aristocracy;  the 
upper  class;  the  fashionable  world.  (Vulgar  U.  S.y-Up- 
per  works.  (Naut.)  Those  parts  of  a  ship's  hull  which 
are  above  the  water-line  when  she  is  fully  laden  and 
placed  in  sailing  trim. 

Up'per,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Sebastian  co. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  3.G66. 

Upper,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Cape  May  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  1,483. 

Upper,  in  North  Carolina,  a  township  of  Chowan  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  1,176. 

Upper,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Lawrence  co. ;  pop.  in 
1,870, 7,832. 

Upper  Alien,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Cum¬ 
berland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.600. 

Upper  Al'loway’s  Creek,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  twp. 
of  Salem  co.,  72  in.  S.YV.  of  Trenton  ;  pop.  in  1870,  3,062. 

Upper  Al'ton,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Madison 
co.,  ni.  E.  of  Alton. 

Upper  Aqiiebo^ne,  in  New  1 'ork,  a  post-village  of 
Suffolk  co.,  75  m.  N.E.  of  New  York  city. 

Upper  Aiigus'ta,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Northumberland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,500. 

Upper  Bern,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Berks  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2.600. 

Upper  Chich'ester,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township 
of  Delaware  co. ;  pop.  abt.  700. 

Upper  Cove,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Walker  co. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  1,443. 

Upper  Creek,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  precinct  of  Burke 
co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,736. 

Up'per-crwst,  n.  The  top,  or  raised  crust,  as  of  a 
pie.  —  Hence,  a  cant  term  for  the  upper  class  of  society. 

Upper  Bar'by,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Delaware  co.,  9  in.  W.  of  Philadelphia ;  pop.  abt.  3,300. 

Upper  Biek'inaon,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Cumberland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,900. 

Upper  Onh'lin.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-twp.  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  15  m.  N.  of  Philadelphia;  pop.  abt.  1,900. 

Upper  Fair' field,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Lycoming  co.,  pop.  abt.  1.000. 

Upper  Fork,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  precinct  of  Burke  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  594. 

Upper  Free'liold,  in  Neio  Jersey,  a  township  of 
Monmouth  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  3,640. 

Upper  Gloucester,  (-glos'ter,)  in  Maine,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Cumberland  co.,  abt.  25  m.  N.  of  Portland. 

Upper  Grove,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Hancock  co., 
abt.  42  m.  N.E.  of  Fort  Dodge. 

Upper-hand,  n.  Superiority;  advantage;  ascend¬ 
ancy  ;  as,  to  get  and  keep  the  upper-hand. 

Upper  llan'over.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Montgomery  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,600. 

Upper  llom'iiig,  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  township  of  Bun¬ 
combe  co.  pop.  in  1870,  1,323. 

Upper  lluiit'ing  Creek,  in  Maryland,  a  village  of 
Caroline  co.,  57  m.  E.  of  Annapolis. 

Upper  I  owa  Ki  ver,rises  in  Freeborn  co., Minnesota, 
and  flowing  E.,  enters  the  Mississippi  in  Allomakee  co. 

Upper  Uea'cock,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Lancaster  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,700. 

Upper-leather,  (-leth'er,)n.  [Often  abbreviated  to  up- 
per. ]  The  leather  used  in  making  t lie  vamps  and  quar¬ 
ters  of  shoes. 

Upper  Maeun'gy.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Lehigh  co.,  abt.  10  111 .  S.W.  of  Allentown  ;  pop.  abt.  3,400. 

Upper  Mahan  tail 'go,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-twp. 
of  Schuylkill  co. 

Upper  Mahonoy,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Northumberland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Upper  Make'field,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of 
Bucks  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,100. 

Upper  Marl  borough,  in  Maryland,  a  post- village, 
cap.  of  Prince  George  co.,  17  m.  E.S.E.  of  Washington. 

Upper  Mer'ion.  in  Pennsylvania ,a  township  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co., on  the  Schuylkill  River, opposite  Norristown; 
pop.  abt.  4,300. 

Upper  Mid'dleton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Fayette  co.,  40  m.  S.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Upper  Mil'ford,  in  Pennsylvaiiia,  a  township  of  Le¬ 
high  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Uppermost,  a.  Upmost;  furthest  up;  highest  in 
place,  power,  position,  or  authority;  supreme  ;  as,  “  ’Tis 
all  one  to  the  common  people  who ’s  uppermost .”  L' Estr. 

Upper  Mount  Bethel,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  town¬ 
ship  of  Northampton  co.;  pop.  abt.  4,200. 

Upper  Naz  areth,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Northampton  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Upper  O'kaw,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Coles  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Upper  Ox'ford,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Chester 
co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,086. 

Upper  Pax'ton,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  twp.  of  Dauphin 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  2.800. 

Upper  Penn**  Nock,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of 
Salem  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  3,178. 

Upper  Pi  its 'grove,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of 
Salem  co.;  pop  in  1870,  2,087. 

Upper  Pro v'idenee,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-twp. 
of  Delaware  co. ;  J3op.(1870, 1,803.- A  township  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  25  in.  N.W.  of  Philadelphia;  pop.  abt  3,400. 

Upper  Bell  Hook,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Dutchess  co.,  abt.  15  m.  S.  of  Cutskill. 

Upper  Sal 'ford,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of 
Montgomery  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Upper  Sandusky,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Wyandot  co.,  63  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus;  pap.  in  1860, 
abt.  2,000. 

Upper  Sail 'eon,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Lehigh  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,800. 
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Up'per  St.  Clair,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-twp.  of  Al¬ 
leghany  co.,  abt.  9  111.  S.W.  of  Pittsburg;  pop.  abt.  2,300. 
Upper  StriWi'lmrg.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Franklin  co.,  abt.  10  m.  N.N.W,  of  Chambersburg. 
Upper  Swata'ra,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of 
Dauphin  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,300. 

Upper-ten',  n.  pi.  See  Upper. 

Upper-ten  dom.  n.  The  aristocracy  ;  the  upper 
classes  of  society.  (Colloq.  U.  S.) 

Upper  Towamen'siiig,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  town¬ 
ship  of  Carbon  co. ;  p'qi-  abt.  1,000. 

Upper  Tulpehock'eii.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  town¬ 
ship  of  Berks  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Upper  Tur'keyloot,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township 
of  Somerset  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1 ,150. 

Upper  Uwch'laii,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of 
Chester  co  ;  pop.  in  1870,  783. 

Up'pervi lie.  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Fauquier 
co.,  135  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond;  pop.  abt.  450. 
Up'per-worhl,  (-wur/d,)  n.  The  atmosphere;  the 
ethereal  world  of  space.  —  Heaven;  the  celestial  world. 
—  This  world,  in  distinction  from  the  under-world. 

Up  pish,  a.  [From -wp.]  Proud;  arrogaut;  self-con¬ 
ceited;  snobbish.  (Colloq.) 

Up'pishly.  adv.  Proudly ;  petulantly. 

Uppish ness,  n.  Purse-pride;  vulgar  arrogance; 
snobbism  ;  vulgar  imitation  of  good  style  or  aristocratic 
manners;  assumed  air  of  superiority.  (Low.) 
Upraise',  v.  a.  To  raise  or  lift  up  ;  to  elevate. 
Uprear',  v.  a.  To  rear  or  raise  up ;  to  bring  up ;  as,  to 
uprear  a  family. 

Upright,  (fip'rtf,)  a.  Straight  up  ;  pointing  directly 
upward  ;  perpendicular  or  vertical  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon;  erect;  as,  an  upright  posture,  an  upright  pillar. 
—  .lust;  honest;  possessing  rectitude;  adhering  to,  or 
not  deviating  from,  correct  moral  principles;  as,  an  up¬ 
right  man,  an  upright  mind.  —  Conformable  to  moral 
truth  and  equity;  as,  upright  conduct. 

— n.  That  which  stands  erect  or  perpendicular. 

(Arch.)  An  elevation,  as  of  a  building 
Up'rightly,  adv.  Perpendicularly;  with  erectness; 
in  an  upright  manner.  —  Without  deviation  from  recti¬ 
tude  or  integrity  ;  equitably  ;  honestly. 

I  p  rih-lit  ness,  n.  State  of  being  upright. 

Uprise,  (-riz',)  (imp.  uprose;  pp.  uprisen,  (-riz'n,)  v.  a. 

To  rise ;  to  get  up  ;  to  bestir,  as  from  rest  or  recumbency. 
Uprising,  (■riz'-)  n.  Act  of  rising;  also,  an  ascent; 
an  acclivity  ;  a  steep  place. 

Up  roar, /I.  [Swed.  Goth,  upror  —  up,  and  riira,  to 
move.]  Great  tumult  or  noisy  commotion;  violent  dis¬ 
turbance,  bustle,  and  clamor. 

Uproar'ions,  a.  Making  uproar;  accompanied  by 
great  clamor,  or  noise  and  tumult;  as,  uproarious  laugh-  * 
ter.  (Low.) 

Uproot',  v.  a.  To  tear  up  by  the  roots,  or  as  if  by  the 
roots;  to  eradicate;  to  extirpate;  as,  uprooted  trees;  to 
uproot  heresy. 

Up  rouse',  v.  a.  To  rouse,  as  from  sleep;  to  stir  up. 

Up  sal,  an  ancient  city  of  Sweden,  45  m.  from  Stork- 
holm.  on  the  small  river  Sala.  The  cathedral,  in  which 
the  Swedish  kings  used  to  be  crowned,  is  a  large  struc¬ 
ture.  The  university,  founded  in  1476,  has  faculties  of 
law,  philosophy,  theology,  and  medicine.  It  is  governed 
by  a  chancellor,  assisted  by  31  prolessors;  and  has  a 
library  containing  about  100,060  volumes,  an  observa¬ 
tory,  Ac.  Pop.  5,500. 

Upsend',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  upsent.)  To  throw,  send, 
or  cast  up. 

Upset',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  upset.)  To  set  up  or  place 
upright.  —  To  set  upside  down.  —  To  overturn  or  over¬ 
set  ;  as,  to  upset  a  tray,  carriage,  Ac.  —  To  ihake  thicker 
and  shorter,  by  hammering  ou  the  end  of  a  piece  of 
heated  metal  set  up  endwise,  as  the  tire  of  a  wheel. 

— v.  71.  To  become  thickened  and  shortened,  as  a  piece  of 
iron  by  end-hammering. 

— a.  Set  up  ;  having  reference  to  something  that  is  set  up 
for  sale;  as,  an  uj)set  price,  that  is,  the  lowest  price  at 
which  anything  can  be  sold  at  auction. 

— 7i.  Act  of  upsetting;  also,  an  overturn  ;  a  spill,  as  of  a 
carriage  or  other  vehicle. 

Up  shot,  n.  Final  issue  or  result;  end;  conclusion; 
ultimate  consequences. 

Up'shur,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Preble  co.,  abt.  50  m. 
N.W.  of  Cincinnati. 

Upshur,  in  Texas ,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area.  950  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Sabine  and  Big  Cyprus  Bayou.  Surface,  level ;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Gilmer.  Pop  abt.  13,000. 

Upshur,  in  W.  Virginia,  an  E.  co.  Rivers.  Bucbanan 
and  the  W.  Fork  of  the  Monongahela.  Surface,  hilly; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Buckhannou.  Pop.  in  1870,  8.023. 

Up  side,  71.  The  upper  side  or  uppermost  surface. — 
Upside  down,  topsy-turvy  ;  with  the  upper  part  under¬ 
most;  lienee,  in  complete  confusion  or  disorder. 
Upson.  in  Georgia,  a  W.  central  co  ;  area ,  384  sq  m. 
Rivers.  Flint;  also.  Potato  Creek.  Surface,  diversified; 
soil,  fertile.  Gap.  Thomaston.  Pup.  in  1S7<>,  9,430. 
Up'son ville.  ill  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Sus¬ 
quehanna  co.,  180  m.  N  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Upstairs',  adv.  In  or  toward  the  upper  stor>'  of  a 
building. 

Upstart',  v.  71.  To  start  or  spring  up  suddenly. 

— n.  That  w  hich  springs,  starts,  or  shoots  up  snddenly  ; 
specifically,  a  parvenu ;  a  snob ;  one  who  has  risen  by  a 
sudden  stroke  of  fortune  from  a  low  condition  of  lift?  to 
rank,  wealth,  power, or  importance;  as,  a  vulgar  upstart. 

— a.  Snddenly  raised  to  prosperity,  prominence,  or  im¬ 
portance. 

Up'stroko,  n.  The  fine  line  or  stroke  made  by  a  pen 
or  pencil  when  moving  upward,  in  distinction  from  the 
dnwn stroke ,  which  is  thicker  ami  more  prominent. 
Upton,  in  Maine,  a  post-twp.  of  Oxford  co. ;  pop.  abt.  276. 
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rp'ton.  In  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Worcester 
co.,  6'5  m.  \\  .S.YY  .  of  Boston  ;  />o/i.  in  1870,  1,980, 
Upton,  in  Missouri,  a  tvvp.  of  Texas  co.;  pop\\\  1870  642 
4  |>l <>t>.  in  /VniMi/lrantVi,  a  post-village  of  Franklin  co  ‘ 
>•*  m.  fc.Y\.  ot  Chambersburg. 

IIp-lOWll',  a.  Situated  in,  or  belonging  to,  the  upper 
part  ot  a  town  ;  as,  up-town  society. 

— «i/r.  Toward,  or  in,  the  upper  part  of  a  town. 

I  p'-train,  n.  In  England,  a  railway-train  proceeding 
toward  the  main  terminus.— In  the  U.  S.,  a  railroad  train 
going  toward  the  direction  conventionally  deuoted  by  up 
Upturn',  v.  a.  To  turn  or  direct  upward. 

D'pupa.  ti.  ( /.‘ "7/ . )  Tlie  Hoopoe,  q.  v. 

Up  ward,  a.  Ascending;  directed  to  n  higher  place 
Up  ward.  Upwards,  ad».  Toward  a  higher  place 
in  a  direction  from  lower  to  higher; 


higher  place 

...  -opposed  to  down- 
ii’Linl  or  downwards  ;  as,  looking  upward ,  we  saw  the 
summit  of  the  peak. 

-Above;  with  respect  to  the  higher  or  upper  parts ;  as 
the  upward  half  of  the  body.—  Yet  more;  with  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  a  higher  or  greater  number;  as.  two  years’  or 
upward,  of  incessant  labor.  —  Upward  or  upwards  of; 
more  than;  above;  —  lienee,  about;  nearly;  as,  I  have 
known  him  upwards  of  twenty  years. 

Ur.  (Script.)  See  Okkah. 

I  ral.  or  Onrtil,  (<* n-ral,)  a  river  of  Russia,  rising  near 
Minsk,  on  tile  IS.  side  of  the  Ural  chain,  and  considered 
with  the  Ural  Mountains  to  form  the  E.  boundary  of 
Europe.  After  an  estimated  course  of  about  1,800  in.  it 
enters  the  Caspian  Sea.  180  m.  from  Astrakhan. 

U  ral  or  (Ou  ml)  lEmiiituiiis,  an  extensive  moun¬ 
tain  range  extending  nearly  under  the  same  parallel 
from  the  N.  border  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  to  the  shores  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  or  from  hat.  28°  to  69°,  and  forming 
during  tile  greater  part  ot  its  course  the  boundary  he- 
tween  Europe  and  Asia.  Its  breadth  varies  from  1  to  5 
111.,  and  its  highest  peak  is  6, TOO  ft.  It  is  rich  in  gold, 
copper,  anil  iron. 

Uralsk',  a  town  of  Russia,  on  the  Ural,  150  m.  from 
Orenberg.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  hetman  of  the  Cos¬ 
sacks.  /ty).  14,000. 

Urania.  (Myth.)  One  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Mnemosyne;  she  presid¬ 
ed  over  astronomy.  She  is 
represented  as  a  virgin,  with 
a  crown  of  stais,  draped  in 
garments  spangled  with 
stars,  holding  in  her  left 
hand  a  celestial  globe. 

(Axtrnn.)  A  n  asteroid  dis¬ 
covered  by  Ilind  in  1854. 

Uranic*.  a.  (Chan.)  Noting 
salts  whose  base  is  uranic 
acid  or  sesqui-oxide  of  ura¬ 
nium. 

Uranite,  n.  (Min.)  See 
Ur  vnium. 

Urn'll  in  in,  n.  (Chan.)  A 
metal  discovered  by  Klap¬ 
roth  in  1789,  who  named  it 
after  the  planet  Uranus,  dis¬ 
covered  about  that  time.  It 
occurs  in  the  minerals  ura¬ 
nium  oc'ire  U203II0;  pitch - 
blende.  which  consists  of  the 
black  oxide  U4O5,  associated 
with  silica,  lead,  and  iron; 
chalcolite ,  ur an- glimmer  or 
uran-mica,  which  consists 
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Fig.  2555.  —  urania. 


of  the  phosphate  of  copper  and  uranium,  CuO,2U203, 
PO5.8IIO;  and  ur  unite,  which  is  the  phosphate  of  lime 
and  uranium.  Cat), 2U20;,.P05.SII0.  Little  is  known  of 
the  properties  of  metallic  uranium;  it  appears  to  be  a 
slightly  malleable  whitish  metal,  of  the  specific  gravity 
about  9.  The  salts  of  the  oxides  of  uranium  are  of  a 
green  or  yellow  color;  the  persalts  have  been  most  ex¬ 
amined.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  produces  in  them 
a  very  characteristic  rich  brown  precipitate,  not  unlike 
that  formed  by  the  persalts  of  copper.  They  are  also 
precipitated  brown  by  infusion  of  galls.  Peroxide  of 
uranium  is  used  to  give  a  green  or  greenish-yellow  color 
to  glass,  and  a  suboxide  (U4O5)  is  used  in  porcelain 
painting  for  the  production  of  an  intense  black.  Equiv. 
60 ;  Si/mbol  U 

Uranog  raphy,  Uranol'og-y,  n.  [Or.  ouranos, 
the  heavens,  grapho,  to  describe,  aud  logos,  treatise.]  A 
description  of  the  heavens. 

U rano*  copy ,  n.  [Or.  ournnns,  heaven,  and  sknpein , 
to  view.]  Contemplation  of  the  heavens  or  heavenly 
bodies. 

Uranns'eopim.  n.  ( Zoiil .-)  The  Star-gazers,  a  genus 
of  fishes,  family  Percidte,  so  called  by  Linnaeus  because 
both  eyes  wc*re  placed  on 
the  superior  surface  of  the 
head,  which  presents  a 
nearly  cubical  form.  The 
mouth  is  cleft  vertically 
at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
head,  and,  like  the  eyes, 
is  directed  upwards.  U 
onoplos  (Fig.  2556),  2  in. 
or  more  in  length,  is  found 
on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  U 
States. 

U'ranns.  n.  [Lat.:  Or.  ouranos]  (Astron.)  The  re¬ 
motest  known  planet,  except  Neptune,  belonging  to  our 
solar  system,  discovered  by  Sir  VVm.  Herschel  oil  March 
13,  1781.  The  mean  distance  of  Uranus  from  the  sun  is 
19  18239.  that  of  the  earth  being  considered  as  unity, 
whence  its  real  distance  is  upwards  of  1,800  millions  of 
miles.  Its  sidereal  revolution  is  performed  in  about  84 


Fig.  2556.  —  star-gazer. 
(U.  onoplos.) 


Julian  years.  The  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  in  an 
angle  of  only  46'  28";  and  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit 
is  0*046679,  half  the  major  axis  being  taken  as  unity. 
The  apparent  diameter  of  Uranus  (which,  on  account 
of  the  great  magnitude  of  its  orbit  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  earth,  undergoes  very  little  variation)  is 
about  4";  whence  the  real  diameter  of  the  planet  must 
be  about  36,000  miles,  or  nearly  four  and  a  half  times 
that  of  the  earth  ;  and  its  bulk  about  eighty  times  that 
ot  the  earth.  Uranus  presents  the  appearance  of  a  small 
round  and  uniformly  illuminated  disc,  without  rings, 
belts,  or  discernible  spots.  From  analogy,  we  infer  that 
it  revolves  about  its  axis  ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  direct 
proof;  tlie  great  distance  of  tho  planet,  indeed,  pre¬ 
cludes  our  obtaining  much  knowledge  of  its  physical 
state.  Only  2  satellites  of  Uranus  are  knowu  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  although  the  existence  of  4  at  least  is  suspected. 
U  rate,  n.  (Chan.)  A  compound  of  uric  acid  and  a  base. 
Urban.  a.  [Lat.  urbanus  —  urbs,  urbis ,  a  walled  city, 
from  orbis,  a  circle.  1  Pertaining,  or  having  reference, 
to  a  city  ;  as,  an  urban  population. 

Urban  I.,  Pope,  succeeded  Calixtus  I.  in  222,  and  suf- 
fered  martyrdom  in  230. 

Urban  II.  (Odo  of  Lagny .)  succeeded  Victor  III.  in  1088. 
He  caused  Guibert,  who  had  been  supported  as  anti-pope 
under  tho  title  of  Clement  III ,  t«)  be  driven  out  of  Romo; 
preached  the  first  crusade  in  1095,  and  convoked  the 
councils  of  Bari,  Clermont,  and  Rome.  D.  1099. 

Urban  111..  (Herbert  Crivelli ,)  archbishop  of  Milan,  was 
the  successor  of  Lucius  II..  and  was  elected  to  the  papal 
chair  in  1185.  He  endeavored  to  send  assistance  to  the 
Christians  in  tho  East,  who  were  being  sorely  pressed 
by  Saladin;  but  his  death  took  place  before  he  could 
effect  his  object.  I).  1187. 

Urban  IV.,  became  Pope  in  succession  to  Alexander  IV. 
in  1261.  He  excommunicated  Manfred,  king  of  Naples, 
and  offered  the  crown  to  Charles,  count  of  Provence 
and  Anjou,  and  brother  to  Louis  IX.  of  France,  which 
led  to  the  subsequent  wars  of  the  Aujous  for  tho  posses¬ 
sion  of  Sicily  and  Naples.  D  1265. 

Urban  V.,  succeeded  Innocent  VI.  in  1362.  He  restored 
the  papal  seat  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  founded  many 
churches,  and  reformed  numerous  abuses.  D.  1370. 

Urb  \n  VI.,  (Bartolommeo  Prignano,)  succeeded  Gregory  XI. 
in  1378.  The  cardinals  afterwards  chose  Robert  of  Ge¬ 
neva.  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  VII.,  and  took  up 
his  residence  at  Avignon.  Tims  was  originated  the 
famous  “  Western  Schism,”  which  endured  for  nearly 
fifty  years.  D.  at  Rome,  1389. 

Urban  VII.  succeeded  Sixtus  V.  in  1590,  but  d.  in  less  than 
a  fortnight  afterwards. 

Urban  VIII.,  (Wafeo  Barbrrini,)  b.  1568,  ascended  the 
pontifical  throne  in  1623.  He  condemned  the  Jansenists, 
revised  the  hymns  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
was  the  author  of  some  Latin  and  Italian  poems.  I)  1614. 
Urba  ii a,  in  Iowa,  a  village  and  township  of  Monroe 
co.,  10  in.  S.E.  of  Alhia;pqp.  in  1870,  887. 

Urbane',  a.  Citizen-like;  civilized  ;  hence,  courteous; 

polite  ;  affable  ;  elegant  in  address  or  manners. 
Urbane',  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Jackson  co.,  abt.  50 
m.  S.S  E.  of  Kaskaskia. 

Urbanity,  n.  [Lat.  urbanitax ,  from  urbs,  a  city.] 
Quality  of  being  urbane;  civility;  courtesy;  elegance 
of  deportment ;  blandness  of  speech  ;  politeness;  refined 
or  polished  manners. 

Urban'na.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Champaign 
co.,  92  m.  N  E.  of  Springfield ;  pop.  in  1870.  2,280. 
Urbanna,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Steuben  co 
pop.  abt.  2,800. 

Urbanna,  in  Ohio,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.,  cap.  of  Cham¬ 
paign  co.,  42  tn.  VV.  of  Columbus;  pop.  in  1870,  10,379 
Urbanna,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Middle¬ 
sex  co.,  84  m.  N  E.  of  Richmond. 

Urbino,  (oor-be'no,)n  town  of  Italy, in  the  former  States 
of  the  Church,  20  m.  from  Pesaro.  Manuf.  Pins,  Ac.  It 
is  the  birth-place  of  Raphael.  Pop.  8,146. 

IT r  ccolate,  a.  [Lat.  urcenlus.  dim.  of  urceus,  a  pitcher.] 
(Bot.)  Pitcher-  or  urn-shaped.  It  differs  from  cam- 
panulate  in  being  more  contracted  at  the  orifice,  aud 
having  the  limbs  erect. 

Ur'cliin.  n.  (Zobl.)  The  Hedge-fiog,  q.  v. 

— A  child  or  small  boy;  — used  jocosely  or  in  contempt; 
as,  a  mischievous  urchin. 

lire,  Andrew,  a  Scottish  chemist,  b.  in  Glasgow,  1778. 
After  lecturing  with  some  success  upon  chemistry,  nat¬ 
ural  philosophy,  and  materia  medica,  at  Glasgow,  he  was 
nominated  to  the  post  of  astronomer,  upon  an  observa¬ 
tory  being  established  in  that  city.  In  1821  he  produced 
a  valuable  work,  entitled  a  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  He 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  metropolis  in  1830,  and  was 
four  years  afterwards  appointed  analytical  chemist  to 
the  Board  of  Customs.  In  1831  he  produced  his  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Arts ,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  a  work  of 
immense  labor  and  research,  which  has  gone  through 
many  editions,  and  also  been  translated  into  the  leading 
continental  languages.  D.  1857. 

Urea.  ( yu-re'a .)  n.  One  of  the  few  organic  bases  of  ani¬ 
mal  origin.  It  forms  an  essential  constituent  of  the 
urine  of  all  animals,  and  is  most  abundant  in  that  of  the 
mammalia,  particularly  so  in  tliecaaeof  the  carnivora.  It. 
is  the  principal  outlet  of  nitrogen  from  the  system,  after 
the  materials  which  compose  the  animal  tissues  have 
experienced  oxidation  under  the  influence  of  inspired 
air  A  person  in  good  healfh  secretes  about  an  ounce 
of  IT  daily.  Dumas  made  several  fruitless  attempts  to 
form  U.  from  the  azotized  constituents  of  the  body,  but 
Bechamp  has  recently  succeeded  in  doing  so.  by  subject¬ 
ing  albumen  to  the  oxidizing  action  of  permanganate 
of  potash.  U.  does  not  appear  to  be  formed  in  the  kid¬ 
neys,  these  organs  appearing  to  act  more  as  filters  in 
separating  it  from  the  mass  of  blood  in  which  it  is 
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formed  before  it.  reaches  them;  perhaps  ft  is  produced 
in  the  liver.  V  may  be  formed  artificially  in  several 
ways,  and  was  one  of  the  first  organic  products  made 
from  inorganic  materials.  The  easiest  method  of  pro¬ 
curing  it  is  by  heating  together  56  parts  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  with  28  ot  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and 
washing  the  residue  obtained.  Tlie  cyanate  of  potash 
thus  formed  is  transformed  into  the  ammonia  salt  by 
dissolving  it  in  41  parts  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The 
cyanate  of  ammonia  may  be  dissolved  out  by  alcohol, 
and  slow  evaporation  converts  it  into  U.  It  crystallizes 
in  white,  slender,  striated  prisms,  which  are  slightly 
deliquescent.  Its  solution  has  a  cool,  bitterish  taste, 
and  is  neutral  to  test-paper.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water 
and  hot  alcohol,  but.  sparingly  so  in  ether.  It  does  not 
appear  to  form  a  definite  hydrate.  It  melts  at  about 
248°  Fahr.,  and  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  this,  it  is 
decomposed  into  ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
metameric  acid.  A  solution  of  U ,  heated  in  a  sealed 
tube,  takes  up  four  equivalents  of  water,  and  is  con¬ 
verted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  same  change 
takes  place  in  stale  urine;  hence  its  ammoniacal  odor 
after  keeping  it  a  few  days.  Although  forming  salts 
with  certain  of  the  acids,  U.  does  not  possess  well- 
marked  basic  properties.  With  nitric  and  oxalic  acids 
it  forms  crystal lizable  salts.  With  certain  metallic  ox¬ 
ides  and  salts,  such  as  the  oxides  and  nitrates  of  silver 
and  mercury,  it  forms  definite  crystalline  compounds. 
U.  constitutes  about  one  and  a  half  percent,  of  the  urine 
of  a  healthy  person,  or  about  one-third  of  its  solid  con¬ 
stituents.  The  hydrogen  in  U.  may  be  replaced  by  com¬ 
pound  radicles,  such  as  ethyl,  phenyl,  Ac.,  giving  rise  to 
numerous  compounds,  known  as  the  compound  U.  It 
also  combines  with  other  radicles,  forming  ureides. 
Form.  C2H4N202. 

Ure'clo.  n. ;  pi.  Uredinace.e.  [From  Lat .urere,  to  burn, 
scorch.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  and  order  or  family  of  Fun- 
gales,  parasitical  on  plants,  particularly  on  grasses,  and 
notable  for  the  great  abundance  of  dark-colored  spores 
which  they  throw  off.  They  produce  the  diseases  of  corn 
and  other  cultivated  plants  called  blight,  rust,  burnt- 
ear,  Ac. 

Ureter,  n.  [Fr.  uretere.]  (Anal.)  A  long,  membran¬ 
ous,  pipe-like  canal  (Figs.  368  and  1478),  which,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder,  conveys  into  that 
organ  the  secretion  distilled  from  the  other.  The  U.  on 
either  side  proceeds  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  of 
which  it  is  the  continuation,  and,  descending  through 
the  abdomen,  enters  tlie  bladder  at  the  fundus  of  that 
organ,  and  near  what  is  called  the  trigon. 

Urcteri'tis,  n.  [Lat.]  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
ureter. 

Ure'thra.  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ourethra,  from  ourein ,  to 
make  water.]  ( Anat .)  See  Bladder. 

Uretliral,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  the 
urethra. 

Uret'ic,  a.  Stimulating  the  discharge  of  urine  ;  urinary ; 
diuretic. 

Urf4*.  Honorf.  P’,  ( oor'fai .)  a  French  romance  writer,  b. 
1567,  at  Marseilles,  was  author  of  the  romance  of  Astrrea, 
which  was  once  exceedingly  popular  in  France.  D.  1625. 

Urg^c,  (frj,)  v  a.  [From  Lat.  urgeo,  urge.re ,  to  press 
upon,  drive.]  To  press,  push,  or  drive;  to  impel  to  ac¬ 
tion;  to  force  onward;  ns,  to  urge  a  horse  to  speed. — 
To  provoke;  to  exasperate ;  as,  “ Urge  not  my  father’s 
anger.”  (Shaks)  —  To  press,  as  an  argument  or  objec¬ 
tion  ;  to  importune;  to  solicit;  as,  he  urged  her  to  elope 
with  him.  —  To  follow  closely;  to  press  hard  upon;  ns, 

“  Heir  urges  heir,  like  wave  impelling  wave.”  (Pope.) — 
To  press  on  the  attention  ;  to  present  to  the  mind  in  an 
urgent  manner;  as,  to  urge  a  plea  in  one’s  justification. 
—  To  apply  violent  or  forcible  treatment  to;  as,  to  urge 
an  ore  with  intense  heat. 

— v  n.  To  press  on  or  forward ;  as,  “  he  strives  to  urge  up¬ 
ward.”  —  Donne. 

Urgency,  (-jen-se,)  n.  Quality  of  being  urgent:  en¬ 
treaty;  solicitation;  importunity:  as,  the  urgency  of  a 
petition  or  request.  —  Pressure  of  difficulty  or  necessity ; 
as,  the  urgency  of  a  case  or  occasion. 

Ur'gent,  (jent.)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  urgens,  urgere .]  That 
urges;  pressing;  importunate;  impelling;  vehement; 
violent;  demanding  instant  or  immediate  attention;  as, 
urgent  business. 

Urgently,  adv.  In  an  urgent  manner. 

rr'ger.  n.  One  who  urges,  presses,  or  importunes. 

Ur^inea.  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Liliacen t, 
including  the  officinal  Squill,  (U  scifla,)  a  native  of  the 
sandy  shores  of  tlie  Mediterranean,  the  bulb  of  which  is 
sometimes  as  large  as  a  child’s  bead,  and  contains  a  vis¬ 
cid  juice  so  acrid  as  to  blister  tlie  fingers  if  much  handled, 
while  the  vapor  arising  front  it  irritates  the  nose  and 
eyes.  It  was  by  the  ancients,  and  is  still  now,  used  as  a 
diuretic  and  expectorant,  and  occasionally  as  an  emetic; 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  in  moderately  large  doses 
it  acts  as  a  narcotic  irritant  poison,  24  grains  having 
proved  fatal. 

Uri.  (oo're,)  a  canton  in  the  central  part  of  Switzerland, 
bounded  N.  by  the  canton  of  Schwyz,  E.  and  S.E  by 
Glarus  and  Orisons,  S  by  Ticino,  and  W.  by  Valais, 
Bern,  and  Unterwalden;  area,  418  sq.  in.  The  surface 
is  very  mountainous,  many  of  the  summits  being  from 
8,000  to  above  10.000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  best 
known  is  that  of  St.  Gothard,  though  by  no  means  the 
most  elevated  summit.  The  only  practicable  outlets 
from  the  canton  are  by  the  road  to  Italy,  which  leads 
over  the  pass  of  St.  Gothard.  6,700  feet  above  the  sea 
(Fig.  2557),  and  by  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  The  principal 
river  is  the  Reiiss.  The  climate  is  c«*ld,  and  the  soil  gen¬ 
erally  unfertile.  U.  is  governed  jus  the  canton  of  Unter- 
walden.  The  inhabitants  Jire  Roman  Catholic,  and  speak 
German.  Cap.  Altorf.  Pop.  15,145. —  The  Lake,  of  Uri 
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forms  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  and  re¬ 
ceives  the  river  Reuss. 


Fig.  2557. —  A  BRIDGE  ON  TIIE  ROAD  FROM  SWITZERLAND 


TO  ITALY,  ACROSS  THE  ST.  GOTHARD. 

Uric  Acid,  (yu'rik,)  n.  ( Chem .)  A  very  important  ex- 
crementitious  product,  which  occurs  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  in  human  urine,  to  the  extent  of  rather  less  than 
one  per  cent,  of  the  solid  matter  contained  in  it.  It  is 
met  with  in  much  greater  abundance  in  the  excrement 
of  birds  and  reptiles,  that  of  the  boa  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  urate  of  ammonia.  Guano  also  contains  large 
quantities  of  it,  and  has  been  most  extensively  em¬ 
ployed  as  its  source  iu  the  now  almost  extinct  manufac¬ 
ture  of  murexide  dyes.  When  excess  of  U  A.  is  secreted 
in  the  system,  it  deposits  hard  crystallizing  grains  in 
the  bladder,  which,  if  retained,  gradually  form  concre¬ 
tionary  calculi,  and  grow  into  the  disease  known  as 
gravel  or  stones.  In  gouty  patients,  U.  A.  accumulates 
round  the  joints,  forming  white  friable  concretions, 
known  improperly  as  chalk-stones.  U.  A.  is  generally 
prepared  by  dissolving  the  dried  excrement  of  the  boa 
in  water,  and  converting  the  urate  of  ammonia  into  ni¬ 
trate  of  potash  by  adding  excess  of  potash,  and  boiling 
until  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  has  been  set  free.  Hy¬ 
drochloric  acid  is  then  added,  and  the  acid  separates  in 
minute  crystals,  which  are  thoroughly  washed  and  dried. 
Pure  U.  A.  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  requiring 
10,000  parts  of  water  for  solution,  to  which  it  imparts  a 
very  feeble  acid  reaction.  It  is  iusoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  but  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
which  deposits  it  in  a  hydrated  condition  or  dilution. 
The  urates  of  the  alkalies  are  much  more  soluble  than 
the  acid  itself.  U.  A.  is  dibasic,  giving  rise  to  acid  and 
neutral  salts.  By  being  submitted  to  heat,  U.  A.  breaks 
up  into  a  number  of  compounds;  but  the  remarkable 
number  of  definite  and  crystal  I  izable  substances  with  it 
give  rise  to,  when  treated  with  various  oxidizing  agents, 
present  the  highest  physiological  interest,  inasmuch  as 
the  great  changes  which  occur  iu  the  animal  economy 
under  the  influence  of  vitality  are  always  accompanied 
by  oxidation.  Form.  2HO.C10U2N4O4. 

U'riin,  n.  [Heb.J  (Script.)  A  word  connected  in  its 
signification  with  the  word  thummini ,  being  the  plural 
of  the  Hebrew  aur,  a  light,  a  luminary;  whence  it  has 
come  to  signify  fire  Thummim ,  which  is  the  plural  of 
thomortam ,  menu*' fulness  or  perfection.  The  two  words 
conjointly  signify  light  and  perfection  ;  but  the  Septua- 
gint  renders  it  literally  Ar/Xwon  kui  AXrjOcia,  manifesta¬ 
tion  and  truth.  The  urini  and  thummim  are  described 
as  the  precious  stones  on  the  high-priest’s  breastplate, 
which  were  supposed  to  make  known  the  will  of  God  by 
casting  an  extraordinary  lustre,  and  thus  to  manifest 
the  success  of  events  to  those  who  consulted  them. 

U  'rliicC.  n.  pi.  ( Zool .)  The  Guillemots,  a  sub-family  or 
group  of  sea¬ 
birds,  lam.  Alci- 
d*e.  Their  bill 
is  firm,  strong, 
and  pointed; 
the  upper  man¬ 
dible  slightly 
blending  near 
the  end,  and  the 
base  covered  Fig.  2 5n». 

with  soft  short  black  guillemot. — {Winter  plumage.) 
t  e  a  t  ll  e  r  S  :  (  Urya  yrylle.) 

tongue  long 

slender;  legs  placed  far  backwards;  and  no  hind  toe. 
The  Black  Guillemot,  U.  grp  He.  (Fig.  255S),  of  the  N. 
Atlantic,  is  13  inches  long,  and  the  wing  6%  inches. 

(Urinal,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  urinalis  ]  A  bottle  in  which 
urine  is  kept  for  inspection. —  A  public  or  private  re¬ 
ceptacle  or  reservoir  for  urine. 

U'rinary,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  urine; 
as.  urinary  calculi.  —  Resembling,  or  partaking  of  the 
characteristic  properties  of  urine. 

U.  calculi.  (Med.)  By  this  term  is  understood  the 
various  kinds  of  deposits  from  the  urine  found  in  the 
human  bladder,  or  in  the  urine  of  those  persons  subject 
to  this  kind  of  disease.  Surgeons  hav.e  divided  urinary 
calculi  into  three  varieties: — first,  the  pulverulent  or 
amorphous  sediment ,  always  existing  iu  a  state  of  solu¬ 
tion,  and  only  thrown  down  as  the  urine  begins  to  cool, 


wlien  it  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  fine  brown  or 
pink  powder,  and  consists  of  the  lithates  of  ammonia, 
soda,  and  lime;  this  is  commonly  known  as  the  red  or 
pink  sand.  Secondly,  crystalline  sediment ,  or  gravel. 
This  is  generally  voided  in  the  form  of  minute  grains  or 
crystals,  and  is  either  composed  of  litbic  acid,  of  triple 
phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  or  of  oxalate  of 
lime.  This  sediment  has  received  the  name  of  white 
sand.  Thirdly,  solid  concretions ,  or  calculi  proper, 
formed  of  an  aggregation  of  these  sediments.  Calculi 
are  sometimes,  but  not  frequently,  formed  in  the  kid¬ 
neys,  and  are  occasionally  found  there  and  in  the  ure¬ 
ters,  on  their  way  to  the  bladder,  where  they  attain  their 
full  size.  U.  C.  are  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  colors.  The 
average  dimension  of  a  calculus  maybe  taken  as  that  of 
a  chestnut,  though  sometimes  exceeding  the  bulk  of  a 
large  egg.  Some  are  of  extreme  density  and  remarka¬ 
bly  hard;  others  are  so  soft  that  they  crumble  to  pieces 
under  the  slightest  pressure.  The  symptoms  of  calculi, 
or  stone  in  the  bladder,  begin  with  weight  in  the  loius 
and  back,  and  a  dragging  pain,  gradually  extending  to 
the  groin  in  females,  and  to  the  testicle  in  males,  with 
an  irritation  felt  at  the  point  of  the  penis  in  the  latter, 
often  relieved  by  pulling  the  foreskin;  frequent  desire 
to  make  water,  the  operation  being  atteuded  with  pain 
and  smarting;  the  urine  is  often  bloody,  and  the  stream 
in  voiding  is  frequently  arrested  by  the  stone  getting 
before  the  pipe  of  the  urethra.  Motion,  especially  of  a 
jolting  nature,  such  as  riding  in  vehicles,  greatly  in¬ 
creases  the  pain,  while  rest  and  the  horizontal  position 
always  afford  relief.  Sometimes  a  small  calculus  is 
voided  with  the  water,  or  a  discharge  of  gravel  takes 
place,  iu  which  case  there  is  always  a  cessation  of  the 
symptoms  for  some  time  afterward;  but,  in  general, 
there  is  no  radical  cure  for  stone  but  by  an  operation, 
for  which  see  Lithotomy  and  Lithotrity. 

U.  organs.  (Physiol.)  Under  this  bead  are  comprised 
two  secreting  organs  (the  kidneys);  one  receiving  organ 
(the  bladder) ;  tv/o  connecting  tubes,  between  the  springs 
and  the  reservoir  (the  ureters );  and  one  canal,  or  outlet 
(the  urethra).  Space  will  not  permit  here  any  description 
of  the  diseases  of  the  U  O.  or  of  urine,  a  subject  of  so 
great  interest  to  the  physician  that  many  volumes  have 
been  devoted  to  it.  When  the  secretion  of  urine  is  very 
abundant,  it  may  constitute  either  the  symptom  diure¬ 
sis^  or  the  disease  diabetes;  when  painful.it  is  called 
dysuria  ;  when  suppressed,  ischuria  ;  and  when  drop  by 
drop,  with  pain,  burning,  and  spasm,  strangury  ;  when 
the  secretion  cannot  be  retained,  it  is  called  inconti¬ 
nence. —  See  Blvdder,  Bright's  Disease,  Diabetes, 
Gout,  Ischuria,  Urinary  Calculi,  &c. 

U  rinate,  w.  «.  [Lat.  urinare .]  To  p*iss  ;  to  discharge 
urine;  to  make  animal  water. 

Urinat  ion,  (- a' shun ,)  n.  Act  of  pissing  or  urinating. 

Uri  native,  a.  Provoking  the  discharge  of  urine. 

U  I'inator,  n.  [Lat.  urinor,  to  dive.J  A  pearl-diver 

Urine,  (yu'rin.)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  urina. J  (Chem.  and 
Med.)  A  highly  complex  fluid  secreted  from  the  blood 
by  the  kidneys.  In  a  healthy  person  when  recently 
voided,  it  is  a  clear  limpid  fluid,  of  a  pule  yellow  or  am¬ 
ber-color,  with  a  peculiar,  faint  aromatic  odor,  which 
becomes  pungent  and  atnmoniacal  when  decomposi¬ 
tion  takes  place.  Often,  however,  as  it  cools,  it  becomes 
opaque  and  turbid  from  the  deposition  of  part  of  its 
constituents  previously  held  in  solution  ;  and  this  may 
be  consistent  with  health.  Healthy  U.  may,  however, 
be  nearly  colorless,  or  of  a  brownish  or  deep-orange 
tint,  and  may  present  ever}'  shade  of  color  between 
these  extremes.  The  quantity  secreted  in  24  hours  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  amount  of  fluid  drank,  and  the  quanti¬ 
ty  secreted  by  the  skin  ;  but  generally  it  is  about  from 
3*0  to  40  fluid  ounces.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  in 
health  from  Id)  15  to  l-030,  but  1*020  is  the  average 
standard.  It  is  acid  in  its  reaction,  and  contains  some 
mucus  and  epithelium.  In  I,00o  parts  of  ordinary  U 
there  are  933  parts  of  water  and  67  parts  of  solid  matter. 
The  following  analysis  is  given  of  the  solid  contents  of 
U,  but  the  proportion  of  the  materials  is  liable  to  very 
great  variation,  depending  on  food,  exercise,  and  other 
conditions: — Urea.  4968;  uric  acid,  1*61;  extractive 
matters,  ammoniacal  salts,  and  chloride  of  sodium,  28-95; 
alkaline  sulphates,  11*58;  alkaline  phosphates,  5*96; 
phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  1*50.  Medical  men 
distinguish  three  kinds  of  U, —  1.  urina  sanguinis,  or 
that  which  is  secreted  from  the  blood  at  times  when 
neither  food  nor  drink  has  been  recently  taken,  as  iu 
’  the  morning  before  breakfast;  2  urina  pat  us,  or  that 
which  has  been  secreted  after  any  considerable  quantity 
of  fluid  has  been  taken  into  the  body;  and  3  .urinaciln, 
or  that  secreted  during  the  period  immediately  succeed¬ 
ing  a  meal  of  solid  food.  The  last  of  these  contains  a 
larger  quantity  of  solid  matter  than  either  of  the  former, 
both  of  which  are  largely  diluted  with  water.  The 
fir^t,  or  morning  U  is  the  best  lor  analysis:  it  is  from 
it  that  we  are  best  enabled  to  learn  the  state  of  the 
kidneys,  and  of  the  system  in  general.  See  Supp’t. 

Urini IV roll*,  a.  [Lat.  urina,  and  ferre,  to  bear.] 
Conveying  urine. 

Uri  iioniTtor,  n.  [Lat.  ?mwa.and  Gr. metron, measure.] 
(Med.)  A  small  hydrometer  for  determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  urine. 

UrinoMC*',  Urinous,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
urine. 

Urn,  n.  [Fr.  urne,  from  Lat.  uma ,  from  urinor ,  to 
plunge  under  water.]  A  kind  of  vase,  or  vessel  of  a 
roundish  form,  but  swelling  in  the  middle  like  the  com¬ 
mon  pitcher;  a  vessel  for  bolding  water;  especially,  a 
utensil  employed  to  keep  water  boiling  at  the  tea-table. 
—  A  vessel  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were  formerly 
preserved  after  incremation. 

(Pot.)  A  spore  case,  or  Thbca,  q.  v. 
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— v.  a.  To  inclose  in  an  urn,  or  as  if  in  an  urn. 

Urn 'ill,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  urn. 

Urocera  ta,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Boring  Saw-fly  family, 
comprising  comparatively  rare  and  large  hymenoptera. 
They  have  the  body  elongated,  nearly  cylindrical,  and 
the  blunt  ibdomen  ends  in  a  horny  point.  From  be¬ 
neath  the  abdomen  projects  a  long,  saw-like,  and  power¬ 
ful  borer,  with  winch  they  bore  boles  into  trees,  in 
which  to  lay  their  eggs.  The  larva*  are  borers  into  the 
trunks  of  trees. —  Tenney . 

U rml Via,  n.  (Zool.)  An  order  of  Batrachian  reptiles, 
comprising  those  which  preserve  the  tail  through  all  the 
stages  of  their  existence,  as  the  Salamanders,  Sirens.  &c. 

Uro-f^enital,  (-jtn\)  a.  [Gr .ouron,  urine,  and  Eng. 
genital.)  ( Med.)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  urinary 
and  genital  organs. 

Urol  ogy,  Uronol'ogry,  n.  [Gr.  ouron .  and  logos , 
description.]  (Med.)  That  branch  of  medicine  which 
treats  of  urine.  —  Dunglison. 

Ur'ry,  n.  [It.  uir,  clay.]  A  sort  of  blue  or  black  clay, 
found  in  proximity  to  coal. —  Mortimer. 

Ur'sa,  «.  [Lat.,  a  female  bear.]  (Astron.)  The  name 
of  two  constellations.  —  1.  Ursa  Major,  the  Great  Bear, 
one  of  tlie  48  constellations  of  Ptolemy,  iu  the  N.  hem¬ 
isphere,  and  near  the  pole.  It  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
most  ancient  histories,  sacred  and  profane,  under  the  va¬ 
rious  denominations  of  Arcturus,  Bootes,  Helix,  Callisto, 
Megisto.  the  Wagon,  the  Plough.  It  contains  seven 
very  conspicuous  stars,  called  septentrion.es ;  whence 
sejttentrio,  the  north.  —  2.  Ursa  Minor,  the  Little  Bear. 
This  constellation  also  consists  of  seven  stars  disposed 
iu  a  manner  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Great  Bear, 
but  iu  a  contrary  direction,  the  polar  star  being  placed 
in  the  corner  of  tlie  triangle,  which  is  farthest  from  the 
quadrangle.  The  Greeks  called  it  Cy  nos  lira  or  Dog's 
Tail ;  at  the  tip  of  this  imaginary  tail  tiie  polar  star  is 
situated. 

Ursa,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Adams 
co..  114  in.  W.  of  Springfield  ;  pop.  abt.  2.400. 

Ur'siflfle, n.  pi.  (Zool.)  A  family  of  carnivorous  mam¬ 
malia;  comprising  the  true  Bears,  the  Badgers,  the 
Raccoons,  and  tiie  Wol verities.  They  are  characterized 
by  a  plantigrade  step,  or  walk  on  the  whole  side  of  the 
foot:  grinders  more  or  less  tubercnlated  ;  stature  gen¬ 
erally  large  ;  carnivorous  and  frugivorous ;  claws  formed 
for  digging  ;  tail  generally  short.  The  typical  genus  is 
Ursus ,  tlie  Bear,  7.  t». 

Ur'siform,  a.  [Lat.  ursus,  ursa,  a  bear,  and  forma , 
form.]  Having  the  shape  of  a  bear. 

Ursine,  (urfsin,)a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling, a  bear. 

las  ins.  Anne  Marie  de  la  Tremouillf.,  Princess  Des, 
(oor’sd,)  a  celebrated  name  in  Spanish  history,  b.  in 
France  abt.  1643.  She  was  married  iu  1659,  to  the  Prince 
di*  Talley rand-Chahi is,  and  in  1675  to  the  Duke  de  Brac- 
ciano,  chief  of  the  Orsini  family.  After  the  death  of  the 
latter,  she  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  really 
governed  the  country  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Philip  V.  In  1714,  however,  she  was  banished  the 
kingdom,  and  subsequently  kept  house  for  the  “Old  Pre¬ 
tender,”  Prince  James  Stuart  D.  1722. 

U r'son,n  (Zool.)  The  Canada  Porcupine.  See  Porcupine. 

Ur  sula.  (St.,)a  celebrated  virgin  and  martyr,  and  a 
saint  of  the  Roman  calendar,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
daughter  of  a  British  prince,  and  to  have  been  put  to 
death  at  Cologne  at  a  date  which  varies  from  384  to  463. 
There  is  a  legend  that  il,000  virgin  martyrs  suffered 
with  her,  which  some  have  explained  by  supposing  that 
she  had  a  companion  named  Undecimilla.  It  is  pretty 
certain,  however,  that  many  were  put  to  death  at  the 
same  time.  She  is  especially  honored  in  Germany,  and 
particularly  at  Cologue,  which  is  tiie  reputed  place  of 
her  martyrdom. 

Ur'siiline.  a.  [Fr.]  Pertaining  or  having  reference 
to  tli»*  order  of  Ursuhnes. 

Ur  stall  lies,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  Roman  Catholic 
religious  order  of  females,  founded  for  aiding  the  poor, 
and  instructing  females,  by  Angela  di  Brescia,  abt.  1537. 
The  order  took  its  name  from  Saint  Ursula  (7.  r.) 
when  the  institution  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Paul  III. 
in  1544.  Madame  de  Sainte  Beitve  established  the  first 
house  of  the  order  at  Paris  in  1604.  They  have  about 
20  houses  in  the  U.  States  and  Canada. 

Ur'tica,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Nettie,  the  typical  gen.  of  the 
nat.  ord.  Urticacere.  The  species  are  well  known  for 
their  stinging  hairs.  Some  yield  useful  fibres;  thus 
Caloee  hemp,  or  Rhea  fibre,  is  obtained  from  two  Asiatic 
species. 

Ur  I  ica'ceap,  n.  pi.  (B>t.)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance 
Urticales.  Diag.  Small,  flat  stipules,  limpid  juice,  asolit., 
erect  ovule,  a  straight  albuminous  embryo,  and  superior 
radicle.  —  They  are  herbs  or  trees,  with  a  watery  juice. 
Leaves  alternate,  usually  rough  or  with  stinging  hairs. 
Flowers  small,  unisexual,  or  rarely  perfect,  scattered  or 
arranged  in  beads  nr  catkins.  There  are  23  genera  and 
300  species  distributed  over  tlie  globe. 

Urtica'le*.  7i.pl.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  sub¬ 
class  Diclinous  Exigent.  Diag.  Scattered  monochlamy- 
deous  flowers,  single  superior  carpels,  and  a  large  em¬ 
bryo  lying  in  a  small  quantity  of  albumen.  The  alliance 
includes  7  orders. — St’Laginace^,  UrticacEjE,  Cera- 
TOJ'HYI.L  ACE/E,  C.ANN AHIN ACEAE,  MORACE.E,  ARTOCAUPACEjE, 
and  Pi.atanace.e,  7  v. 

Ur ticat ion •  (-kd'shun,)n.  (Med.)  The  stinging  of  the 
skin  with  nettles.  A  name  given  to  the  inflamed  appear¬ 
ance  produced  on  the  skin  by  flipping  it  with  a  bunch 
of  nettles  —  a  practice  sometimes  adopted  by  medical 
men  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  leg,  arm.  or  any  particu¬ 
lar  part  of  the  body,  in  the  hope  of  restoring  animation  to 
the  torpid  muscles,  and  vigor  to  the  sluggish  circulation. 

U nibam  ba,  a  town  of  Bern,  40  m.  N.VV.  of  Cuzco; 
pop.  abt.  4,000. 
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tJriilHi',  or  Urubu-de-Cima,  (no-roo-boo-da-see/ma,)  in 

Bni/il,  a  town  of  the  prov.  of  Bahia,  on  the  Situ  Fran¬ 
cisco,  120  in.  N.W.  of  Rio  de  Coutas. 

I  rnlniouara,  or  Urubuquara,  yoo-rno-hoo-kwa'ra,)  a 
river  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Para,  rises  in  the  Serra  Velpa, 
and  (lowing  S.  expands  into  a  lake  ot  the  same  name, 
near  Oriteiro,  20  in.  S  of  which  ir  enters  the  Amazons.’ 

I  rm-uia.  (on-roo-ki*a.)  a  river  of  Brazil,  enters  the  Sao 
Francisco,  16  in.  N.  of  Sao  Romao,  after  an  E.  course  of 
20o  in. 

Urucait'frA,  a  river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the  W.  of  the 
prov.  of  Santa  Catharina,  and  flows  E.  into  the  Atlantic 

Urug  uay,  ( on-roo-gxud ,)  a  river  of  s.  America,  rises  in 
the  N  E  of  the  prov.  of  Bio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil,  Lat. 
28°  S.,  and  flows  N  YV.  100  in.,  and  afterwards  S.S.W. 
uniting  with  the  Parana  to  form  the  Rio  do  la  Plata 
Lat.  .’.4°  S.,  Lon.  61°  40'  W.  Its  entire  course  is  800  m., 
of  which  it  is  navigable  for  sailing-vessels  to  the  Great 
Falls,  40  m.  S.  of  the  Ibicui.  and  above  the  fall  for  small 
boats  almost  to  its  source.  The  country  along  its  banks 
is  fertile,  but  poorly  cultivated. 

Uruguay,  or  Banda  Oriental,  a  republic  of  S.  Amer¬ 
ica,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N  E.  by  Brazil,  E.  and  S.E. 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  S.  by  t lie  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and 
W.  by  the  Uruguay,  which  last-named  rivers  separate 
the  state  from  the  Argentine  Confederation.  U.  lies 
between  30°  5'  and  34°  56'  S.  Lat.,  and  Lon.  53°  10' 
and  58°  20'  W. ;  and  has  an  extreme  length  of  350 
miles  by  a  breadth  of  320 :  area,  66,716  sq.  m.  Pol. 
Dir.  The  republic  is  divided  into  13  depts.,  viz.:  —  Cerro 
Largo,  Colonia  del  Sacramento,  Darazno,  Florida,  Gua¬ 
dalupe,  Maldonado,  Minas,  Montevideo,  Pay  sand  0,  Salto, 
San  Jose,  Soriano,  and  Tacuarembo.  Chief  Towns.  Mon¬ 
tevideo  (the  cap.),  Maldonado,  Colonia,  and  San  Jose. 
Gen.  Dexc.  The  coast  to  the  N.  of  Cape  Santa  Maria  is 
low  and  sandy,  hut  S.  and  W.  of  it,  and  on  the  ivstuary 
of  the  Plata,  it  is  more  bold  and  indented,  presenting 
some  fine  bays  and  harbors  The  most  important  rivers 
in  the  interior  are  the  Rio  Negro,  with  its  numerous 
i  (fluents,  and  the  Arnpey,  Dai  man,  Yaguaron,  and  Se- 
bollati.  The  greater  portion  of  the  surface  consists  of 
an  elevated  plateau,  penetrated  by  many  fertile  valleys 
along  the  S  coast-line.  The  surface  of  this  table-land 
presents  a  series  of  extensive  plains,  traversed  by  occa¬ 
sional  ranges  of  hills  of  no  great  elevation,  the  whole 
being  almost  destitute  of  trees.  Clim.  Remarkably  mild 
and  salubrious.  Min.  Copper,  potter’s  earth,  umber. 
Soil.  Generally  rich  and  fertile.  Prod.  Wheat,  maize, 
barley,  rice,  pulse,  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  and  sugar.  Fruits 
are  produced  in  abundance.  Zool.  Among  the  wild  ani¬ 
mals  are  the  tapir,  deer,  ounce,  moriUey,  paca,  rabbit, 
and  fox  ;  and  large  packs  of  wild  dogs  roam  over  the 
plains.  There  are  also  many  varieties  of  birds  and 
water-fowl.  Vast  droves  of  horses  and  horned  cattle  run 


wild  on  the  pampas,  the  latter  furnishing  the  jerked  and 
salted  beef,  tallow,  hides,  horns,  and  hair,  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  great  hulk  of  the  exports  of  the  country. 
The  imports  of  the  republic  are  principally  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  U.  States.  Govt.  Theoretically,  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  U.  is  liberal  and  representative,  but,  like  the 
majority  of  the  S.  Amer.  States,  it  has  degenerated  into 
a  mere  military  despotism,  and  the  president,  usually 
some  general  who  has  achieved  success  by  violence  or 
intrigue,  in  reality  possesses  absolute  power.  Relig. 
The  established  religion  is  Roman  Catholic  ;  other  forms 
of  worship  are,  however,  tolerated.  Pop.,  1872,  454,478. 
The  inhabitants  consist  chiefly  of  creoles  of  Spanish  de¬ 
scent.  the  Indians  and  negroes  forming  a  comparatively 
small  number.  Hist.  The  territory  forming  the  present 
republic  of  U.  was  originally  settled  by  a  party  of  Span¬ 
ish  colonists  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  its  possession 
caused  a  subsequent  war  between  Spain  and  Portugal, 
during  which  it  was  several  times  occupied  by  both. 
Eventually,  however,  the  country  remained  in  the  hands 
of  Spain,  who  annexed  it  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  under  the  nan.r  *»f  Banda  Oriental.  On  the  out-1 
break  of  the  war  of  independence,  the  state  espoused 
the  side  of  Buenos  Ayres  against  the  mother  country, 
hut  soon  separated  from  that  republic.  Annexed  by 
Brazil  in  1821.  a  war  ensued,  1826-8,  which  was  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  effected  through  the  agency 
of  (treat  Britain  in  the  latter  year,  by  which  the  N.  part 
of  the  territory,  kuown  as  the  Seven  Missions,  was  ceded 


to  Brazil,  and  the  S.  portion  declared  an  independent 
state  under  t lie  style  and  title  of  Repubhca  del  Uruguay 
Oriental.  Intestine  commotions  resulted,  followed  by 
a  war  between  U.  and  Buenos  Ayres.  England  and 
France  being  called  upon  to  interfere,  an  allied  flee! 
blockaded  Montevideo,  1848-9,  and  peace  was  restored 
in  1851.  In  I860  a  revolution  took  place  under  Flores, 
who  was  defeated  in  1863,  but  reinstated  by  Brazil  in 
1865,  when  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  made  between  U.,  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  and  Brazil  against  Paraguay. 

rruniea,  Ukumiyah,  or  Oormiah,  (oo-rno-me'a.)  [Ar. 
KapatUafroiu  kapoit ,  blue.J  The  principal  hike  of  Persia, 
in  Azerbijan,  35  m.  from  Tabriz.  It  has  a  number  of  small 
islands,  and  receives  several  rivers  ;  but  its  waters  are 
so  salt  that  none  hut  the  lowest  kind  of  animal  life  can 
exist  in  them.  It  has  a  circumference  of  300  miles. — Also 
the  name  ol  a  town,  12  m.  from  the  lake,  the  reputed 
birthplace  of  Zoroaster.  It  is  the  see  of  an  Armenian 
bishop.  Pop.  Unascertained;  perhaps  abt.  20,000. 

U'ru*,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Buffalo. 

Un*  pron.  [A.  S.j  The  objective  case  of  We,  q.  v. 

I  sabl<‘,  (uz'a-bl,)  a.  That  may  he  used. 

Usilj^c,  (uz'aj,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  utor,  tisus,  to  use.] 
Act  or  manner  of  using  or  treating;  treatment;  be¬ 
havior  towards  a  person  or  thing;  as,  ill  usage,. — Long- 
continued  practice;  received  method;  custom;  habit; 
use  ;  as,  according  to  the  usages  of  the  country.  —  Cus¬ 
tomary  application,  as  of  a  word  in  a  particular  sense  or 
signification,  or  the  signification  itself. 

Usance,  ( u'zans ,)  n.  [Fr.J  (Com.)  A  certain  period 
of  time  allowed,  one,  two,  or  three  months,  according  to 
the  respective  usages  of  countries,  lor  the  payment  of  a 
bill  of  exchange. 

Us'becks,  (uz'bcks.)  See  Turkistan. 

Use,  ( yooz ,)  n.  [Lat.  usus,  from  utor.]  Act  of  employing 
any  person  or  thing  to  any  purpose;  state  of  being  em¬ 
ployed  to  any  purpose ;  application;  conversion  to  an 
act  or  purpose;  as,  the  use  of  a  spade  in  digging;  the 
iise  of  a  clerk  in  business.  —  Need  :  necessity  ;  occasion 
(or  employment;  as,  to  have  no  further  use  for  a  per¬ 
son's  services. — Advantage  received  or  derived  ;  benefit ; 
utility;  usefulness;  power  of  yielding  service. 

“  'Tia  use  alone  that  sanctifies  expense." --Pope. 

— Customary  or  continued  act  or  practice;  usual  employ¬ 
ment;  usage;  custom.  —  Hence,  common  occurrence; 
habitual  experience ;  as,  these  things  are  beyond  all  use. 

(Law.)  See  Trust. 

Cestui  que.  use.  (Law.)  See  Cestui.  — Contingent  use , 
a  use  contingent  or  dependent  on  a  future  event.  —  In 

•  in  operation  or  employment ;  in  constant  practice 
or  customary  observance  ;  as.  an  article  in  common  use. 
— Of  use,  useful;  profitable;  yielding  benefit  or  advan¬ 
tage  —  Out  of  use,  obsolete;  not  applied  or  in  employ¬ 
ment  ;  no  longer  used. 

Secondary  or  shifting  use ,  a  use  susceptible  of  change 
by  circumstances.  — To  put  to  use,  to  make  use  of  to  de¬ 
rive  service  from  ;  to  use;  to  employ  to  advantage. 

TTse,  (yaz,)  v.  a.  [ Lat.  utor,  wnws.J  To  put  to  use;  to 
make  use  of ;  to  avail  one's  self  of;  to  employ;  to  apply; 
to  act  with  or  by  means  of;  as,  to  use  a  knife  and  fork 
at  table  ;  to  use  water  for  irrigation  ;  to  use  one’s  legs 
in  walking.  —  To  act  or  behave  towards;  to  treat;  as, 
you  have  used  me  well.  —  To  practise  customarily;  as, 
"Use  hospitality  one  to  another.”  (1  Pet.  iv.  9.)  —  To 
inure,  to  accustom  ;  to  habituate;  to  render  familiar  by 
application  or  practice;  as,  a  people  long  used  to  ty¬ 
ranny  lose  by  degrees  the  idea  of  liberty. 

To  use  up,  to  leave  nothing  remaining  of ;  to  consume  or 
exhaust  totally  ;  as,  to  use  up  provisions  ;  —  to  weary  ; 
to  tire  out. ;  to  exhaust  the  force  or  use  of ;  as,  excessive 
fatigue  has  used  me  up. 

—v.  n.  To  he  accustomed  ;  to  be  wont ;  to  practise  cus¬ 
tomarily  or  habitually;  as,  so  lie  used  to  say. 

Um<*<Ioiii,  (oo'zeh-dom.)  an  island  of  Prussia,  in  Pomera¬ 
nia,  formed  by  the  Baltic  and  several  inland  waters, 9  m. 
from  Iliigen;  area ,  150  sq.  in.  Pop.  13,500. 

X’seTuI,  a.  Valuable  for  use,  application,  or  employ¬ 
ment;  conducive  or  helpful  to  any  end;  suited  or 
adapted  to  any  purpose;  promoting  the  end  or  objects  in 
view;  profitable;  serviceable;  beneficial;  advantageous. 

UseTtilly,  adv.  In  a  useful  manner. 

Usefulness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  useful. 

Use  less,  a.  Being  without  use;  unserviceable. 

Uselessly,  adv.  In  a  useless  or  unprofitable  manner. 

Uselessness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  useless. 

User,  (uz'r,)  n.  One  who  uses,  treats,  or  occupies. 

Us  la 'ant,  (Fr.  Ouessant,)  an  island  on  the  N.W.  coast  of 
France,  in  the  dept,  of  Kinist&re,  25  in.  from  Brest,  being, 
though  very  small,  the  largest  of  a  group  of  islets  called 
the  lies  d'  Ouessant . 

Ush'er,  n.  [Fr.  huissier ,  a  door-keeper,  corrupted  from 
Lat.  ostium,  a  door  ]  One  who  has  the  care  of  the  door 
of  a  court,  hall,  &c. ;  hence,  an  officer  whose  business  is 
to  conduct  or  introduce  strangers  into  the  presence  of 
a  dignitary  or  distinguished  personage:  as,  a  gentleman- 
usher  at  a  royal  court.  —  A  subordinate  teacher  in  a 
school  or  academy. — Gardner. 

Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  (  Eng.)  An  officer  of  the  order 
of  the  Garter,  who  has  the  custody  of  the  chapter-house 
of  the  order.  He  is  also  the  chief  gentleman-usher  to 
the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain. 

— v.  a.  To  introduce,  as  a  forerunner  or  harbinger;  as, 

“  With  due  honors  usher  in  the  May.”  — Dryden. 

Ush'er,  James,  an  Irish  prelate  and  theologian,  b.  in 
Dublin,  1580.  Receiving  his  education  at  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Dublin  (his  native  place),  he  was,  in  1607,  chosen 
professor  of  divinity  in  his  college,  and.  also.  Chancellor 
of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral.  In  1620,  U.  became  Bishop 
of  Meath,  and,  in  1624,  being  translated  to  the  archie- 
piscopal  see  of  Armagh,  lie  became  Primate  of  Ireland. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Irish  insurrection,  in  1644, 
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he  sought  refuge  in  England,  where  he  became  preacher 
to  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and,  dying  in  1656,  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Among  bis  many  contribution! 
to  theological  literature  may  be  mentioned  De  Eerie • 
siarum  Christ i anarum  Succe.ssi.one  et  Statu  (Lon.,  1613); 
De  Romanes  Ecclesite  Symbolo  (Lon.,  1647) ;  and  Chrouo- 
logia  Sacra  (1667).  A  complete  edition  of  Archbishop 
U.'h  works  has  been  published  by  the  University  ot 
Dublin  in  17  vols. 

I  Mli'ertlom,  Ush 'orsltip,  n.  Office  or  position  of 
an  usher. 

Us'kiip.  or  Soopia,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  on  the 
Vardar,  120  m.  N.W.  of  Salonica.  Munuf.  Leather.  Pop. 
11,000. 

U.S|>aIlata,  (ons-pal-ya'ta,)  in  the  Argentine  Republic, 
a  table-laud,  containing  silver  mines,  40  m.  N.W.  of 
Mendoza. 

Usquebaugh,  (iis'kwe-baiv,)  n.  [Ir.  uisge ,  water,  and 
beatha,  life;  literally,  water  of  life.]  A  name  some¬ 
times  given  to  Irish  or  Scotch  whisky  indiscriminately  ; 
poteen. —  A  liquor  compounded  of  brandy,  raisins,  cinna¬ 
mon.  and  other  spices.  —  N.  Amer.  Cyc. 

Ussel,  (oos-scl.)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  the  Corr&ze, 
20  in.  from  Tulle  ;  pop.  4,946.— Also  a  town  in  the  island 
of  Corsica  ;  pop.  5,000. 

Us'llea.  (anc.  Euonimo ,)  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
off  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily.  42  in.  from  Palermo. 

Uslula'l ion,  n.  [From  Lat.  ustulare,  to  scorch.] 
(Chem.)  The  roasting  of  ores,  to  separate  the  arsenic, 
sulphur,  and  other  volatile  substances  combined  with 
the  metal. 

Usual,  (yii'zhu-al,)  a.  [Fr.  usuet,  from  Lat.  usualis — 
i/sm.s\]  Customary;  common;  frequent:  ordiuary  ;  gen¬ 
eral  ;  habitual. 

U'sually,  adv.  In  a  usual  manner. 

U.sii<*a|>(  ion,  (-kap'shun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  usucajno.] 

( Civil  Law.)  Same  as  prescription  (q.v.),  but  restricted 
to  movables  only. 

U»U fi'UCt,  (yu'zhoo-frukt,)  n.  [Fr.  usu fruit,  from  Lat. 
usus,  use,  and  fructus,  fruit.]  (Civil  Law.)  The  right 
of  using  and  reaping  the  fruits  of  things  belonging  to 
others,  without  destroying  or  wasting  the  subject  over 
which  such  right  extends. 

Usufructuary,  n.  [Fr .  usu  fruitier.]  One  who  en¬ 
joys  a  usufruct. 

— a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  usufruct. 

Usmuasiif ta,  a  river  of  Central  America,  rises  in 
Guatemala,  dept,  of  Vera  Paz,  and  joins  the  Tobasco, 
near  its  mouth,  after  a  N.W.  course  of  400  m. 

Usurer,  (yii'zhoo-rer,)  ti.  [Fr.  usurier,  from  Lat.  nsura- 
rtwi.]  One  who  practises  usury;  one  who  lends  money 
upon  interest;  —  commonly  used  of  one  who  takes  ex¬ 
orbitant  or  illegal  interest. 

Usu'rious,  a.  Practising  usury,  or  money-lending  on 
exorbitant  or  illegal  interest;  as,  a  usurious  person. — 
Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  consisting  in  usury;  as, 
usurious  interest  on  money. 

Usu'riously,  adv.  With  usury. 

Usu'riousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  usurious. 

Usurp,  (u-zerp',)  v.  a.  [Lat.  usurpo,  usu-rupio  —  usus , 
use,  and  rapio,  to  seize.]  To  seize  and  hold  by  force, 
and  without  right ;  to  assume  fraudulently;  as,  to  usurp 
the  royal  prerogative. 

— v.  n.  To  bo  or  act  ns  a  usurper ;  as,  a  usurped  throne. 

Usurpation,  (-pa'shun ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  usurpalio.] 
Act  of  usurping:  forcible,  illegal  seizure,  possession,  or 
assumption,  as  of  regal  or  supreme  power. 

Usurp'atory,  a.  Characterized  by  usurpation. 

Usurper,  ( u-zerp'r ,)  n.  One  who  usurps;  one  who 
seizes  or  occupies  the  power  or  property  of  auother 
without  light. 

Usurp'iii^iy,  adv.  By  usurpation. 

Usury,  (yu'zhoo-ry.)  n.  [Fr.  usure ,  from  Lat.  usura  — 
utor ,  to  use.]  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  money;  espe¬ 
cially,  illegal  interest,  or  higher  interest  than  is  allowed 
by  law,  in  countries  where  such  laws  exist.  See 
Interest. 

Ut.  ( Mus .)  The  French  name  of  the  first  of  the  musi¬ 
cal  syllables  referring  to  the  note  which  we  call  C.  The 
Italians,  for  the  sake  of  softening  the  sound,  use  the  syl¬ 
lable  do  instead  of  ut  in  the  modern  solfeggi. 

Utali,  (yu'tdh,)  a  Territory  of  the  American  Union,  lying 
N.  of  Arizona,  W.  of  Colorado  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
E.  of  Nevada,  and  S.  of  Idaho,  has  a  maximum  length 
of  325  miles  by  a  breadth  of  300,  Area,  84,476  sq.  in. — 
Gen.  De.sc.  This  Territory  is  intersected  from  N.  to  S.  by 
the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  the  region  E.  of  which  is 
drained  by  the  Colorado  of  the  West.  The  altitude  of 
the  surface  is  similar  on  both  sides  of  the  dividing  range, 
the  valleys  and  lakes  lying  from  4.000  to  6.000  ft.  above 
sea-level,  and  the  mountains  rising  to  an  elevation  of 
from  6,000  to  13,000  ft.,  the  tops  of  the  highest  peaks 
being  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  In  common 
with  the  riparian  system  of  Nevada,  the  section  W.  of 
the  Wahsatch  range  contains  no  outlet  to  the  ocean  for 
its  numerous  streams,  or  its  lakes  of  salt  and  fresh 
water,  many  of  the  former  being  of  great  size,  especially 
the  largest," Great  Salt  Lake,  (q  v.)  Several  rivers,  rising 
principally  in  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  empty  into  this 
lake,  among  which  are  the  Jordan,  Bear,  and  Weber 
Second  in  size  is  Lake  Utah,  lying  45  m.  W.  of  Great 
Salt  Lake,  ami  connected  with  the  latter  by  the  Jordan 
River;  it  is  30  in.  in  length  by  10  in  width,  of  pure  fresh 
water,  and  abounds  in  fish  of  considerable  size  and  ex¬ 
cellent  flavor.  Several  large  streams  empty  into  this 
lake,  among  which  are  the  Timpangos.  Provo,  aud 
Spanish  Fork.  Other  extensive  sheets  of  water  are 
Sevi<-r.  Little  Salt.  Preuss,  and  Fish  lakes,  nil  lying  S.  of 
Lake  Utah,  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains, 
collecting  the  waters  of  rivers  and  creeks  formed  by 
the  united  waters  of  the  springs  and  the  melted  snow 
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and  ice  of  the  lofty  peaks,  none  of  these  lakes  having  an 
apparent  outlet.  The  section  lying  E.  of  the  mountains 
contains  no  lakes,  its  entire  water-system  being  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  and  its  tributaries, 
including  Grand,  Green,  San  Juan,  and  White  rivers. 
These  streams  frequently  intersect  the  mountain  ridges 
of  the  country,  running  in  cations  of  immense  depth 
With  nearly  vertical  sides ;  debouching  from  these  cafions 
as  the  lower  plains  or  valleys  are  reached,  the  streams 
become  broad  and  shallow,  running  in  beds  but  slightly 
depressed  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  sometimes 
dividing  their  waters  into  numerous  rivulets,  which  wind 
over  the  surface  of  broad,  fertile  meadows,  irrigating 
the  soil  and  producing  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  cele¬ 
brated  Grand  Cation  of  the  Colorado  commences  in  U. 
below  the  magnificent  valley  in  which  Green  and  Grand 
rivers  unite  to  form  the  Colorado,  and  extends  a  distance 
of  over  400  m.  into  Arizona  and  Nevada.  The  two  prin¬ 
cipal  divisions  of  the  surface  of  the  Territory,  lying  re¬ 
spectively  E.  and  W.  of  the  Wahsatch  range,  are  sever¬ 
ally  intersected  by  the  Utah  Mountains  on  the  E.  sec¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  Thomas,  Guyot,  and  Iron  ranges  in  the 
W.  part,  besides  numerous  minor  ranges  and  spurs  of 
great  height,  giving  continual  diversity  to  the  scenery, 
and  constituting  the  sources  of  streams  of  excellent 
water,  from  which  the  interveuient  valleys  derive  their 
remarkable  beauty  and  fertility.  The  E.  slope  is  more 
mountainous  than  the  portion  lying  wit  hi  n  the  Great 
Basin,  and  contains  more  numerous  streams;  but  the 
high  canons  intersecting  the  mountain  ridges  as  chan¬ 
nels  for  the  water-courses  prevent  the  availability  of 
the  waters  for  irrigation,  although  not  interfering  with 
the  business  of  stock-raising  on  the  surrounding  hills 
and  elevated  plains.  The  timber  lands  of  U.  are  com¬ 
prised  in  about  2,000,000  acres  of  pine,  fir,  and  similar 
evergreens,  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  exten¬ 
sive  copses  of  willow,  box -elder,  birch,  cottonwood, 
spruce,  and  dwarf-ash,  in  the  river  bottoms,  added  to 
large  tracts  of  the  soil  of  both  valleys  and  hillsides, 
which  have  been  planted  with  varieties  of  hard-wood  in 
order  to  supply  the  natural  deficiency  ;  the  young  artifi¬ 
cial  forests  thriving  vigorously,  and  promising  soon 
to  equal  the  requirements  of  the  settlers  with  regard 
to  such  timber. — Soil,  Agric.,  Ac.  The  most  important 
industries  of  U.  are  agriculture  and  horticulture,  accom¬ 
panied  with  irrigation,  the  facilities  for  which  have  been 
carried  forward  to  a  condition  of  great  perfection,  under 
the  pursuance  of  a  course  of  strenuous  and  systematic 
energy  and  perseverance  inaugurated  by  the  earliest 
settlers  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  1S47.  Wealth  and  plenty 
have,  accordingly,  followed  their  labors,  the  result  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  anticipations  of  the  most  sanguine,  in  the 
certainty  and  abundance  of  the  crops.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  reservoirs  and  canals  has  been  prosecuted  until 
a  perfect  network  of  irriguous  channels  extends  over 
the  settled  portions  of  the  valleys,  supplying  the  only 
requisite  naturally  wanting  for  exceeding  fertility,  the 
soil  being  principally  formed  of  disintegrated  feldspar 
rock  mixed  with  detritus  of  the  limestone  (entering  so 
largely  into  the  composition  of  the  surrounding  moun¬ 
tains),  along  with  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  and 
friable  clay.  The  crop  of  cereals  produced  in  this  manner 
is  considerably  over  a  million  bushels  per  annum, supply¬ 
ing  the  requirements  of  the  local  population  as  well  as 
that  of  adjacent  mining  regions,  50  and  60  bshs.  of  wheat 
to  the  acre  being  a  frequent  crop.  Barley,  oats,  rye,  buck¬ 
wheat,  flax,  and  hemp  succeed  equally  as  well  as  wheat, 
and  are  extensively  grown :  but  the  nights  are  gener¬ 
ally  too  cold  for  large  crops  of  maize,  except  in  the  S.W. 
part  near  Rio  Virgen,  where  corn  and  sorghum  thrive, 
ami  cotton  is  found  to  produce  such  excellent  yields,  as 
to  induce  considerable  immigration  to  that  section  spe¬ 
cially  to  engage  in  its  culture.  Potatoes,  hops,  garden 
vegetables,  melons  of  all  kinds,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the 
temperate  zone  are  produced  in  abundance.  Cattle- 
breeding  and  wool-growing  is  largely  and  successfully 
carried  on.  The  Territory  of  U  was  not  created  a  land 
district  until  July  16,  1868,  and  no  public  lands  there¬ 
fore  have  been  sold.  The  surveyed  lands,  however, 
amount  to  something  over  2,^00,000  acres,  and  survey¬ 
ing  operations  have  been  resumed,  including  the  regions 
where  actual  settlements  have  been  made.  —  Mm. 
Among  the  most  important  mineral  deposits  are  gold, 
silver,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  coal,  salt,  sulphur,  alum, 
saleratus,  and  borax.  The  iron  occurs  in  almost  inex¬ 
haustible  deposits  of  red  hematite  ore  of  superior  qual¬ 
ity,  and  several  foundries  and  manufactories  of  this 
metal  have  already  been  established  in  the  vicinage  of 
the  mines,  producing  machinery  as  well  as  mechanical 
and  agricultural  implements.  The  nu>st  extensive  and 
important  of  the  coal-fields  of  U  are  situate  in  the  vicinity 
of  Coalville  in  Summit  co.,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Wah¬ 
satch  range  in  San  Pete  co.  Rock-salt  is  abundant  in 
various  sections  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  consti¬ 
tuting  a  particular  feature  of  the  geological  formation. 
In  Salt  Creek  Cafion  there  is  a  mountain  said  to  be 
entirely  composed  of  this  mineral  in  a  condition 
almost  chemically  pure.  A  superior  article  of  salt  is 
manufactured  from  the  waters  of  the  salt  lakes  of  the 
Territory.  One  of  the  most  extensive  beds  of  sulphur 
on  the  continent  exists  in  Millard  co.,  about  35  m.  S.  of 
Fillmore.  Building-stone  of  almost,  every  description 
abounds.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  in  largo  quantities, 
and  of  excellent  quality,  are  found  in  various  sections  of 
the  Territory.  A  promising  feature  of  the  result  of  re¬ 
cent  prospecting  is  the  discovery  of  rich  specimens  of 
argentiferous  ore  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  Territory,  in 
a  continuation  of  the  geological  formation  which  holds 
the  rich  silver  ores  of  White  Pine  in  Nevada.  —  Manuf. 
The  manufacturing  interests  of  U.  are  already  exten¬ 
sive  and  important,  embracing  those  of  almost  every 


necessary  requirement  of  civilization,  and  furnishing 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  persons.  The  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  the  leading  manufactures  is  esti¬ 
mated,  in  the  aggregate,  at  $1,700,000.  —  Ptil.  Div.  The 
Territory  is  divided  into  21  counties,  viz. : 

Bearer,  Juab,  Rich,  Tooele, 

Box  Elder,  Kane,  Salt  Lake,  Utah, 

Cache,  Millard,  San  Pete,  Wahsatch, 

Cedar,  Morgan,  Sevier,  Washington, 

Davis,  Piute,  Summit,  Weber. 

Iron, 


The  chief  towns  are  Salt  Lake  City  (cap.),  Brigham  City, 
Provo,  Ogden,  Fillmore,  and  Manti.  The  more  important 
settlements  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  W.  foot-hills  of  the 
Wahsatch  Mountains,  extending  in  a  line  running  N.  to 
S.  through  the  Territory;  the  natural  advantages  in  favor 
of  this  longitudinal  belt  being  the  extraordinary  beauty 
of  the  surface  of  the  country,  and  a  more  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  than  exists  on  the  plains  further  removed 
from  the  mountains.  —  Clim.  The  climate  is  mild,  and 
generally  more  uniform  than  in  the  E.  States.  —  Govt , 
Educ .,  Ac.  U.  is  administratively  organized  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  other  Territories  of  the  U.  States,  with  a 
governor,  secretary,  marshal,  and  judges,  appointed  by 
the  President,  and  a  legislative  assembly  elected  by  the 
people.  Legislative  action  is,  in  most  essentials,  much 
the  same  as  that  of  other  Territories,  excepting  that 
bigamy  is  not  classed  as  a  punishable  offence.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Territory  have  repeatedly  applied, 
through  their  representatives,  for  admission  into  the 
Union,  but  without  success  so  far:  although  they,  some 
years  ago,  adopted  a  constitution  and  government  under 
the  title  of  the  State  of  Deseret.  Education  is  provided 
for  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  Deseret,  presided 
over  by  a  chancellor  and  hoard  of  regents;  common 
schools,  and  institutions  of  a  higher  educational  status, 
have  also  been  established.  There  are  several  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  Territory,  one  of  which  —  the  Deseret 
News —  is  the  recognized  organ  of  the  Mormon  Church 
XJ.  sends  one  delegate  to  the  national  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. —  Hist.  The  history  of  U.  may  he  said  to  be 
so  closely  identified  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  Mor- 
inonism,  that  we  refer,  therefore,  to  the  article  Mor¬ 
mons,  q.  v.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  in  this  place,  that  its 
admission  into  the  Federal  Union,  as  a  Territory,  dates 
from  Sept.  9, 1850.  Pop.  in  1870,  86,786.  See  Supp’t. 

Utah.  in  Utah  Territory,  a  central  co. ;  area,  2,100  sq.  m. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Timpatiogos  or  Provo  River,  and 
contains  Utah  Lake.  Surface ,  mountainous;  soil ,  fertile 
in  the  valleys.  Cap.  Provo  City.  l*op.  abt.  9,000. 

(  ton  sil,  n.  [Fr.  u tensile,  or  nstensile ,  from  Lat.  uten¬ 
sil  is,  fit  for  use.J  That  which  is  useful,  or  necessary  for 
use;  —  specifically,  an  instrument  for  any  use,  such  as 
the  vessels  of  the  kitchen  or  the  tools  of  a  trade ;  an 
implement. 

U'terlne,  a.  [Lat.  uterinus ,  from  uterus ,  the  womb.] 
Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  the  womb;  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  uterus.  —  Born  of  the  same  mother,  but 
having  a  different  father;  as,  a  uterine  brother  or  sister. 

Utero-sestation,  (- ta'shun ,)  n.  (Med.)  Pregnancy. 

U  terus,  n.  [Fr  ,  from  Lat.]  ( Anat .)  The  womb. 

U'tica.  ( Anc .  Geog.)  A  city  of  Africa,  on  the  river  Ba- 
gradas,  near  the  Bay  of  Carthage,  a  little  N.W.  of  the 
present  city  of  Tunis.  It  was  founded  by  the  Tyrians, 
abt.  B.  c.  1165,  and  is  mentioned  as  an  ally  of  Carthage, 
B.  c.  348.  Scipio  besieged  it,  B.  c.  204.  Curio  was  de¬ 
feated  and  slain  near  this  city,  by  Varus  and  Juba,  B.  c. 
49.  Cato  the  younger,  and  many  of  the  partisans  of  Pom- 
pey  who  escaped  from  Pharsalia,  assembled  here,  B.  c. 
47.  Cato  formed  his  little  senate,  and  opposed  Julius 
Caesar;  and  here  he  committed  suicide,  b  c.  46.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens  about  700.  Its  site  is  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  little  village  of  Dual*. 

Utica.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  La  Salle  co.,  5  m.  E. 
of  La  Salle;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Ut  ica,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Clarke  co.,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  7  m.N.  of  Louisville,  Ky  ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Utica,  in  Iowa ,  a  twp.  of  Chickasaw  co. :  pop.  in  1869. 787. 

Utica,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  of  Macomb  co.,  20  in. 
N.  of  Detroit;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Utica,  in  New  York,  a  flourishing  city,  semi-cap.  of 
Oneida  co.,  on  the  Mohawk  River,  95  m.  W.N.YV.  of 
Albany;  Lat.  43°  6'  49"  N.,  Lon.  75°  13'  W.  It  is  pleas¬ 
antly  situated,  with  regular  and  wide  streets,  and  well- 
built  houses.  There  are  numerous  and  important  man¬ 
ufactories  of  flour,  starch,  organs,  pianofortes,  clothing, 
carriages,  machinery,  carpets,  oil-cloth,  cotton  and  wool¬ 
len  fabrics,  Ac.  V  was  founded  on  the  site  of  old  Fort 
Schuyler,  built  to  guard  the  settlements  against  the 
French  and  Indians.  Pop.  (1870)25,798. 

Utica,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Licking  co.,  12  m.  N.  of 
Newark  ;  pop.  abt.  1.400. 

Utica,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Venango  co., 
9  m.  N.W.  of  Franklin. 

XTtica.  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop. 
(1870)1,260  --At wp.  of  Winnebago  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.600. 

Utile,  ( yn'til .)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  utilis.]  Useful.  (R.) 

Utilita  rian,  a.  [Formed  from  utility.']  Consisting 
in.  or  having  reference  to,  or  connection  with,  utility  ; 
belonging  to  utilitarianism;  —  sometimes  used  in  a  re¬ 
proachful  sense,  as  implying  a  certain  degree  of  sordid¬ 
ness;  as ,  utilitarian  ideas. 

— to.  One  w  ho  holds  the  doctrine  of  utilitarianism. 

(  I  ili  ta'riauism.  (•ism,)  n.  The  doctrine,  presented 
by  Jeremy  Bent  ham,  that  the  value  of  all  institutions 
or  pursuits  is  to  be  tested  by  the  principle  of  utility: 
that  is,  the  promotion  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number. —  The  doctrine  that  utility  is  the  sole 
standard  or  criterion  of  moral  conduct. 

Util  ity,  to.  [  Fr.  utiiitA  ;  Lat.  uti litas,  from  utor.  to  use.] 
State  or  quality  of  being  useful  or  utile;  usefulness; 
production  of  good,  benefit,  or  advantage ;  profitable- 
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ness  to  some  valuable  end  ;  as,  the  utility  of  medicine* 
in  diseases. 

Utilization,  n.  Act  of  utilizing;  state  of  being 
utilized.  (R.) 

Utilize.  ( yu'tilAz ,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  utiliser ;  It.  utilizzare.]  To 
render  useful ;  to  put  to  use  or  application  ;  to  employ 
for  some  profitable  purpose  ;  as,  to  utilize  time. 

Util  la,  or  Utii.le,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Bay 
of  Honduras,  7  m.  long,  and  3  ni.  wide;  Lat.  16°  5'  N., 
Lon.  86°  50'  W. 

Uti  Possidetis,  to.  [Lat.,  as  you  possess.]  ( Inter¬ 
national  Law.)  A  phrase  used  to  signify  that  the  par¬ 
ties  to  a  treaty  are  to  retain  possession  of  what  they 
have  acquired  by  force  during  the  war. 

Ut/most,  a.  [A.  S.  ut  incest,  utmost  —  ut,  out,  and  mcBSt, 
most.]  Being  most  or  farthest  out;  most  distant;  ex¬ 
treme;  as.  the  utmost  extent  of  human  sagacity.  —  Be¬ 
ing  in  the  highest,  greatest,  or  superlative  degree;  as, 
they  live  together  in  the  utmost  harmony. 

— n.  The  most  that  can  he;  the  greatest  or  most  supreme 
power,  degree,  or  effort ;  as,  I  have  done  my  utmost. 

Uto  pia,  to.  [From  Gr.  ou,  not,  and  topos,  place.]  An 
imaginary  island,  represented  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  in 
his  work  entitled  Utopia,  as  enjoying  the  utmost  perfec¬ 
tion  in  morals,  laws,  and  polity. —  Hence,  a  position  or 
place  of  ideal  perfection. 

Utopia,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Clermont  co. ;  pop  in  1870, 80. 

Utopian,  a.  Ideal;  chimerical;  fanciful;  not  well 
founded  ;  as,  utopian  ideas. 

Uto'pianism.  to.  A  chimerical  project  in  theory  or 
practice;  quality  of  being  utopian. 

Uto'pist,  to.  One  who  entertains  chimerical  ideas,  or 
practises  visionary  schemes. 

Utra'qiiist«,  to.  pi.  [From  Lat.  uterque,  both.]  (Eccl. 
Hist.)  The  Hussite  sect  called  Calixtines  were,  in  1420, 
also  called  U.,  because  they  received  the  Eucharist  in 
both  forms. 

Utrecht,  ( u-trekt ',)  a  city  of  Holland,  cap.  of  a  prov. 
of  sa me  name,  on  the  Old  Rhine,  which  divides  it  into 
two  parts,  20  m.  S.E.  of  Amsterdam  ;  Lat.  52°  5'  N..  Lon. 
5°  7'  E.  The  town  is  approached  by  several  fine  ave¬ 
nues,  and  was  formerly  strongly  fortified,  but  its  ram¬ 
parts  are  now  laid  out  in  pleasant  walks:  the  bouses 
are  nearly  all  Built  in  the  Gothic  style,  giving  it  a  most 
romantic  appearance  (see  Fig.  1300);  its  chief  buildings 
are  the  stadlmis,  or  town-house,  in  which,  in  1579,  the 
union  of  the  Provinces  was  signed,  and  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  which  in  1713  gave  peace  to  Europe;  next  are 
the  mint,  arsenal,  hospital,  museum,  the  palace  of  Louis 
Bonaparte  when  King  of  Holland,  and  the  university, 
founded  in  1634.  Manuf.  Linen  fabrics,  lace,  needles, 
pins,  fire-arms,  sugar- refining.  Ac.  Pop.  61,000. 

Utrera,  ( ou-trai'ra .)  a  town  of  Spain,  on  a  very  steep 
eminence,  at  the  foot  of  wdiich  flows  the  Carbonel,  18 
m.  from  Seville.  Manuf.  Soap,  leather,  starch,  Ac. 
Pop.  13,816. 

U'tricle,  to.  [Lat.  uiriculus ,  dim.  of  uter,  a  leathern 
bag.]  (Anat.)  See  Ear. 

(Bot.)  A  one-cel  led,  one-  or  few-seeded,  superior 
membranous  fruit,  frequently  dehiscing  by  a  transverse 
suture,  as  in  Chenopodium.  Also  a  fruit  with  a  thin 
skin  and  a  single  8eed.  Sometimes  this  word  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  express  a  separate  cell  of  the  cellular  tissue 
of  a  plant,  w  hich  is  usually  a  little  vegetable  bladder. 

Utric'ular.  a.  [Fr.  utnculaire]  Containing  utricles; 
furnished  with  small  air-cells,  like  small  bags,  as  plants. 
— Resembling  a  bag  or  utricle,  as  the  condensed  vapor 
of  certain  minerals  when  deposited  upon  cold  bodies. 

Utricula'ria,  to.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Lentibulaceft,  composed  of  aquatic  herbs,  loosely  floating 
or  fixed  in  the  mud;  leaves  radical,  multifid  or  linear, 
and  entire,  mostly  furnished  with  little  inflated  vesicles; 
scape  erect.  U.  vulgaris,  the  common  Bladder-wort, 
and  U.  injlata ,  the  Whorled  Bladder- wort,  are  fouud  in 
stagnant  pools  throughout  the  U.  States. 

Ut'ter.  a.  [A.  S.  uter,  ultra.]  Total ;  complete ;  entire; 
perfect:  final ;  as.  utter  ruin.  —  Absolute  ;  peremptory  ; 
unqualified;  as,  the  book  is  utter  nonsense. —  Entire; 
mere  ;  quite  :  perfect :  as.  he  was  an  idler  stranger  to  me. 

— v  a.  To  disclose  ;  to  express  ;  to  speak  ;  to  pronounce; 
to  publish;  to  declare;  to  divulge;  as,  to  utter  words. 
— To  put  into  circulation  ;  to  cause  to  pass  in  commer¬ 
cial  transactions;  as,  to  utter  bank-notes. 

(Law.)  To  utter  and  publish  a  counterfeit  note  is  to 
assert  and  declare,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  words  or 
actions,  that  the  note  offered  is  good.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  it  should  be  passed  in  order  to  complete  the 
offence  of  uttering. 

Ut'terable,  a.  That  may  be  uttered,  pronounced,  or 
expressed. 

Ut  terance,  ».  Act  of  uttering  words:  vocal  expres¬ 
sion  :  pronunciation;  manner  of  speaking;  as,  he  gave 
ut  trance  to  an  oath. 

Ut'tercr,  to.  One  who  utters. 

Ut'terly,  ado.  To  the  full  or  entire  extent;  fully; 
perfectly. 

Ut'termoM.  a.  Being  the  farthest,  greatest,  or  high¬ 
est  degree  ;  extreme  ;  as,  he  was  in  the  uttermost  distress. 

— to.  The  most  that  can  be;  the  greatest  power,  degree, 
or  effort:  that  beyond  which  nothing  is;  as,  this  is  the 
uttermost  I  ran  do. 

Uttox'eter,  a  town  of  England,  in  Staffordshire,  near 
the  river  Dove,  lit  m.  from  Stafford.  In  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  are  numerous  iron-forges.  Pop.  5.500. 

Uval  <le,  in  Texas,  a  S.W.  co  ;  area.  1,100 sq.  m.  Fivers. 
Rio  Frio,  and  Salnnal.  Surface ,  undulating;  soil ,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Uvalde.  Pop.  aht.  800. 

—  A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  80  m.  S.W.  of  Sal 
Antonio. 

Uva'ria.  to.  (Bot  )  Same  as  Anona,  q.  v. 

Uva  Ur'si,  ».  (Bot.)  See  Arctostaphylos. 
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XJ'yea,  n.  [Lat.  wa,  grape.]  ( Anat .)  The  choroid  coat 
of  the  eye ;  —  the  posterior  layer  of  the  iris .—Dunglison. 

4  Vt*ous,  a.  [I.at.  uveus.]  Resembling  a  grape;  as,  the 
Uveous  coat  of  the  eye. 

U'villa.n.  [hat.,  dim.  of  ura.]  (Anat.)  Asmallfleshy 
protuberance  which  hangs  at  the  middle  of  the  poste¬ 
rior  margin  of  the  soft  palate.  In  the  case  of  sore 
throat,  it  frequently  becomes  enlarged  and  inflamed, 
and  is  to  be  treated  by  the  application  of  stimulants  and 
astringents  in  gargles.  YV  hen  other  means  fail,  it  maybe 
amputated,  an  operation  neither  painful  nor  dangerous. 

U'vular,  a.  (Anat./  Belonging  to  the  uvula. 

V  vtila'ria.  n.  (Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  itita- 
cete.  The  Mealy  Bell-wort,  U.  perfoliata ,  is  a  hand¬ 
some,  smooth  plant,  found  in  woods  in  the  U.  States  and 
Canada ;  stem  10-14'  high,  passing  through  the  perfo¬ 


liate  leaves  near  their  bases,  and  dividing  into  2  branches 
at  top  ;  flowers  pale-yellow,  pendulous  from  the  end  of 
one  of  the  branches. 

Vnar’owite,  Ouvarovite,  n.  (Min.)  A  lime-chrome 
garnet  of  an  emerald-green  color,  found  at  Kyschtimsk 
and  Bissersk  in  the  Ural. 

rwrhlau,  or  Lower  Uwcui.au,  (yook'liu.)  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  a  post-township  of  Chester  co.,  abt.  30  m.  YV.N.VV. 
of  Philadelphia;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

IXx'brictlge,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex, 17  m. 
YV.N.VV.  of  Loudon  ;  pop.  4,250. 

Ux'britljfe.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of 
Worcester  co.,lX  Ill. S.S.E. of  Worcester; pop.  in  1870,3,062. 

Ux'mal,  in  Mexico,  a  ruined  city  of  Yucatan.  45  m.  S.S. 
YV.  of  Merida.  It  contains  remarkable  architectural 
remains. 
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Uxoricide,  (uks-or’i-sld.)  n.  [Lat.  uxor,  wife,  and 
coders,  to  slay  ]  Wife-murder  by  a  hubband. —  One  who 
murders  his  wife. 

Uxo'rious,  a.  [Lat.  uxorius,  from  uxor ,  wife.J  Ex¬ 
cessively  or  foolishly  fond  of  a  wife. 

I  xo  rioiisly,  adv.  With  fond  or  meek  submission  to 
a  wife. 

Uxo'rionsnesa,  n.  Conjugal  thraldom;  connubial 
dotage ;  excessive  and  silly  fondness  for  a  wife. 

(  z.  (Script.)  A  land  mentioned  as  the  land  where  the 
patriarch  Job  lived  (Job  i.  1),  b.  c.  2130.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  in  the  S.  of  Arabia  Deserta. 

I’  zenia.  it.  In  Iturmah,  a  measure  of  12  miles. 

Uzok,  (oo'zai.)  ft  town  of  France,  dept,  of  the  Gard,  12 i*. 
from  Nfmes.  Manuf.  Silk,  pasteboard,  &e.  ]\>ja  8,376. 

Lzzinli,  king  of  Juduh.  See  Azaeiah. 
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U'bet,  in  Tennessee,  a  (list,  of  Hardeman  co. ;  pop.  722.  I 

Ucayali,  (o/t-ki'ah-le,)  a  large  river  of  S.  America,  form¬ 
ing  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  ^he  Amazons,  which 
river  it  joins  from  t he  S.  in  Ecuador,  in  S.  Lat.  4°  40', 
W.  Lou.  73°  30'.  Its  whole  length  (a  great  part  of 
which  is  navigable  lbr  reamers)  is  not  less  than  1.100 
Voiles,  and  it  flows  through  a  rich  and  densely- wooded 
country. 

Ueliee,  ( yoo'che, ,)  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Russell  co.;pop. 
2,238.  * 

Udolptio,  (yoo-ddVfo,)  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Mower 
co. :  pop.  380. 

Uehe,  (we'b.ih.)  (Camb.)  In  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  other 
states  of  N.  Africa,  a  dry  measure  equivalent  to  3’04 
Eng.  bush. 

Uhurrie,  ( oo-ah're ,)  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co. ;  pop.  480. 

Uliricii,  Joseph  Alexis,  (oo'rik,)  a  French  general  of 
German  extraction,  b.  at  Phalsbourg,  1S02,  after  com¬ 
pleting  his  education  iu  the  Military  College  of  St.  Cyr, 
entered  the  army,  served  in  Spain  and  Algeria  and  in 
1852  became  a  brigadier-general.  In  this  capacity  he 
commanded  in  the  Crimean  War  with  great  distinction, 
and  received  the  grade  of  general  of  division,  lie  like¬ 
wise  distinguished  himself  in  the  Italian  campaign  of 
1859.  After  retiring  into  the  Army  Reserve  in  1807, 
Gen.  U.  resumed  active  service  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-German  war,  in  1870,  undertaking  the  command 
of  a  division  of  Alsace-Lorraine  troops.  After  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Worth,  he  became  commandant  of  Strasburg,  a 
by  no  means  enviable  post,  that  fortress  being  compara¬ 
tively  unprovided  with  arms  and  provisions.  Neverthe¬ 
less.  he  defended  it  during  seven  long  weeks  of  merci¬ 
less  bombardment.  Subsequently  his  bombardment 
of  the  open  town  of  Kehl  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Rhine  has  been  allowed  by  Prussian  military  critics  to 
have  been  under  the  circumstances  a  military  necessity. 

Uli  ■’amarine'.,  n.  ( Chern .)  In  a  memoir  lately  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  condition  of  combination  of  sulphur  ir 
ultramarine,  Prof.  Stein  stated  that  a  majority  of 
authors  look  upon  the  sulphur  combined  with  soda  in 
ultramarine  as  mono-,  di-,  or  penta  sulphuret.  A  few 
persons,  among  them  himself  at  an  earlier  period,  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  existence  of  hyposulphurie  acids,  together 
with  the  sulphite  of  sodium,  and  still  fewer  thought  it 
probable  that  the  sulphur  was  combined  with  alumi¬ 
nium.  As  the  result  of  his  more  recent  observations, 
Dr.  Stein  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  blue  ultra- 
marine  the  acid  is  sulphuric  and  not  hyposulphurie, 
and  that  sulphide  of  aluminium  alone  exists,  without 
any  sulphuret  of  sodium.  The  sulphide  of  aluminium 
may  exist  in  two  modifications,  one  of  which  is  an 
amorphous  black  powder,  and  the  other  is  a  connected 
colorless  or  yellowish  mass  of  crystalline  character. 
The  former  occurs  at  a  low  temperature,  and  can  be 
readily  transformed  into  the  second  modification  by 
heating  to  the  melting  point.  The  blue  color  of  ultra- 
marine,  according  to  Dr.  Stein,  which  indeed  alone 
constitutes  its  characteristic  mark,  is,  theoretically 
considered,  independent  of  its  chemical  composition, 
and  is  rather  brought  about  by  the  optical  relationships 
of  the  constituent  particles.  Practically,  however,  this 
chemical  composition  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as 
affecting  the  excellence  of  so  beautiful  and  durable  a 
color.  Ulrt-amariue,  iu  fact,  optically  considered,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  white  and  brown  mass,  in  which  sulphide  of 
aluminium  is  mingled  in  molecular  distribution.  Each 
molecule  of  this  combination  is  found,  we  may  say, 
inside  of  a  molecule  of  clay,  and  at  the  same  time 
surrounded  by  three  simultaneously  developed  mole¬ 
cules  of  sodium,  which  combine  with  silica  iuto  a  basic 
salt,  and  envelop  the  entire  group. 

Ulysses,  in  Nebraska,  a  twp.  of  Butler  co. ;  pop.  352. 

Unian,  (/to'mahn,)  a  town  of  European  Russia,  govt. and 
120  in.  IS.  of  the  city  of  Kiev,  on  the  Umanka.  l'op. 
13,981. 

Uniballali,  ( nom-bdVlah ,)  a  walled  town  of  British 
India,  N.VV.  Provinces,  on  the  Guggur,  120  m.  N.N.W. 
of  Delhi.  Pop.  21,962. 

Uinrofiinli,  (oom-ro'ah,)  a  town  of  British  India,  dist. 
Moradabad,  80  m.  E.N.E.  of  Delhi.  Pop.  72,677. 

Under  Price.  (Com.)  A  price  at  which  goods  are 
sold  below  the  usual  or  regular  charge. 

Undulatory  Theory  of  Ui$;lit.  ( Phys .)  Optics 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  Physical  and  Geometrical.  Of 
these,  the  latter  contents  itself  with  assuming  certain 
obvious  experimental  truths,  such  as  *he  fact,  that  light 
in  a  uniform  medium  moves  in  strai  '/it  lines,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction,  &c.,  and,  making 
these  its  basis,  employs  mathematics  to  develop  their 
further  consequences.  It  is  thus  that  theory  has  showm 
how  to  carry  to  their  utmost  perfection  such  exquisite 
specimens  of  art  as  the  best  telescopes  and  microscopes 
of  the  present  day.  But  these  investigations,  and  their 
practical  application,  are  wholly  independent  of  the 
nature  of  light,  and  cannot  be  affected  by  discoveries  in 
that  direction.  It  is  otherwise  when  we  come  to  Physi¬ 
cal  Optics.  This  commences  with  the  question  :  “  W'hat 
is  tight  f  ”  and  endeavors  to  deduce  from  the  nature  of 
light  the  experimental  laws  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
assumed  as  the  basis  of  Geometrical  Optics.  By  two  per¬ 
fectly  distinct  classes  of  astronomical  observations  — 
Aberration  and  the  Eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites — wre 
know  that  light  takes  time,  to  pass  from  one  body  to 
another  ;  the  velocity,  however,  being  enormous  —  about 
200,000  miles  per  second.  Hence  it  follows,  that  either 
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Matter  or  Energy  must  be  transferred  from  a  body  to 
the  eye  before  w  e  can  see  it.  Here  wTe  have  at  once  the 
rival  physical  theories  of  light  which  have  alternately 
had  the  advantage  of  one  another  iu  explaining  ob¬ 
served  phenomena.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  an  ex- 
perimentum  crucis  has  finally  decided  between  them  — 
by  showing  one  of  them  to  be  utterly  incompatible 
with  a  result  of  observation.  Newton  adapted  t lie  cor¬ 
puscular  theory,  in  which  light  is  supposed  to  consist 
of  material  particles  —  i.  e.,  lie  adapted  the  first  of  the 
two  possible  hypotheses;  and  he  gave  the  first  instance 
of  the  solution  of  a  problem  involving  molecular  forces, 
by  deducing  from  this  theory  the  laws  of  refiectiou  and 
single  refraction.  We  shall  see  immediately  that  this 
beautiful  investigation  led  to  the  destruction  of  the 
theory  from  w  hich  it  was  deduced.  But,  independent 
of  this,  there  are  many  grave  and  obvious  objections  to 
the  corpuscular  theory ;  for  it  involves  essentially  the 
supposition  of  material  particles  impinging  on  tiie  eye 
with  the  astounding  velocity  of  200,060  miles  per  second  ! 
If  such  particles  weighed  but  the  millionth  of  a  pound, 
each  would  have  something  like  ten  times  the  momen¬ 
tum  (i.  e.,  the  battering  power),  and  six  milium  times 
the  vis-viva,  or  kinetic  energy  (i.  e.,  the  penetrating 
power)  of  a  rifle-bullet.  Suppose  them  a  million  times 
smaller — yet  as  millions  ot  millions  of  them  must  be 
supposed  to  enter  the  eye  at  once,  coming  from  every 
point  of  the  surface  of  every  visible  object,  it  seems 
impossible  to  reconcile  such  a  hypothesis  with  the 
excessive  delicacy  of  the  organs  of  vision.  It  is  not 
pretended  by  the  advocates  ot  the  rival  hypothesis,  the 
Undulutory  Theory  of  Light,  that  they  understand  ex¬ 
actly  the  nature  of  the  transference  of  energy  on  w  hich 
they  suppose  light  to  depend  ;  but  they  take  from  the 
analogy  of  sound  in  air,  and  of  waves  in  water,  the 
idea  of  the  existence  in  all  space  of  a  highly  elastic 
fluid  (or  quasi-solid),  provisionally  named  the  Ether, and 
they  suppose  light  to  consist  in  the  propagation  of 
waves  in  this  fluid.  Iluyghens  has  the  credit  of  having 
propounded,  and  ably  developed  and  illustrated,  this 
theory.  As  we  have  seen  above,  no  third  hypothesis  as 
to  the  nature  of  light  is  admissible.  Many  strong  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  truth  of  the  corpuscular  theory  had 
been  furnished  by  experiment,  especially  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  ;  and  as  they  were  always 
met  by  further  and  more  extraordinary  properties 
which  had  to  be  attributed  to  the  luminous  corpuscles, 
the  theory  had  become  complicated  in  the  most  fearful 
manner;  and  this  of  itself  was  an  almost  complete  dis¬ 
proof.  Still,  it  held  its  ground,  for  Newton’s  old  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  rival  theory,  viz.,  that  on  the  undulatory 
hypothesis  there  should  be  no  shadow  at  all  (witness 
the  analogy  of  sounds  heard  round  a  corner),  was  as  yet 
unanswered.  This  difficulty  was  overcome  by  Young,  to 
w  hose  sagacity  we  are  indebted  for  the  idea  of  Interfere 
ence ,  which  completely  explained  the  apparent  dis¬ 
crepancy.  But  the  question  between  the  rival  theories 
was  finally  settled  by  Fizeau  and  Foucault,  who,  by  pro¬ 
cesses  entirely  different,  but  agreeing  in  their  results, 
determined  the  velocity  of  light  iu  air  and  in  water. 
Now,  Newton  had  show  n  that  refraction,  such  as  that 
of  light  by  water,  if  predicated  of  moving  particles,  re¬ 
quires  that  they  should  move  faster  in  water  than  in 
air.  Iluyghens,  again,  had  shown,  that  if  such  refrac¬ 
tion  be  piedicated  of  waves,  they  must  move  slower  in 
water  than  in  air.  Fizeau  and  Foucault  found,  by  direct 
measurement,  that  light  moves  slower  in  water  than  in 
air.  lienee  it  is  certain  that  light  consists  in  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  energy,  not  of  matter;  and  t lie  Undulatory 
Theory  is  based  upon  this  fact.  But  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  energy  is  thus  transferred,  we  are  entirely 
ignorant.  The  common  assumption  is,  that  waves  of 
distortion  are  propagated  iu  the  ether.  But  many  other 
modes  have  been  suggested,  one  of  the  most  notable 
of  which  is  that  of  Rankine.  Here  the  particles  of 
ether  are  not  supposed  to  be  displaced,  but  each  is  merely 
made  to  turn  about  an  axis  as  the  wave  of  light  passes 
it ;  the  particles  having  polarity  by  virtue  of  w  hich  they 
arrange  themselves  in  similar  positions  when  no  light  is 
passing,  and  by  w  hich,  also,  any  rotation  of  one  particle 
produces  a  consequent  rotation  of  those  in  its  neighbor¬ 
hood.  For  the  explanation  of  most  of  the  common 
phenomena  of  optics,  it  is  quite  indifferent  which  of 
these  assumptions  we  make,  and,  indeed,  theory  has 
not  yet  been  carried  far  enough  to  enable  us  to  devise 
experimental  methods  of  testing  which  is  the  more 
likely  to  be  the  case  in  nature.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  insisted  on  that  all  w  e  know  at  present  is.  that 
light  certainly  depends  on  the  transference  of  energy 
from  one  part  of  the  luminiferous  medium  to  another; 
what  kind  of  energy  is  transferred,  vibratory  or  oscil¬ 
latory  motion,  or  rotation,  &c.,  is  a  problem  which  may 
possibly  forever  remain  unsolved.  But  vibratory  wave- 
motion  being  that  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  as 
in  earthquakes,  sound,  waves  in  water,  Ac  ,  we  naturally 
choose  this  as  the  most  easily  intelligible  basis  of  ex 
planation  and  illustration. 

II ii ion,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Dallas  co. ; pop.  2,949. 

Utiion.  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Conway  co. ;  p/p.  1,085. 
— A  twp. of  Franklin  co.;  pop. Tib. — A  twp. of  Greene  co.; 
pop.  543. — A  twp.  of  Hot  Springs  co. ;  pop.  423. — A  twp. 
of  Independence  co. ;  pop. 531. — A  tw  p.  ot  Izard  co. ;  p/>p. 
1,153. — A  twp.  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop.  1,061. — A  twp.  of 
Marion  co. ;  pop.  998. —  A  twp.  of  New  ton  co. ;  pop.  203. 
— A  twp.  of  Ouachita  co.;  pop.  382. — A  twp.  of  Pulaski  i 
co  ;  pop.  360. — A  twp.  of  Saline  co. ;  p/p,  279. — A  twp.  | 
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of  San  Joachim  co. ;  pop.  333. — A  twp.  of  Sharpe  co.; 
pop.  177. — A  twp.  of  St.  Francis  co. ;  p<>)>.  1,325. — A  tw  p. 
of  Van  Buren  co. ;  p.  216. — A  twp.  of  White  co. ;  p.  1,013. 
Union,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Fayette  co. ;  pop.  964. — A 
dist.  of  Spalding  co. ;  p/p.  1,346. 

Union,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Cumberland  co.  \pop.  1.836. 
— A  twp.  of  Effingham  co. ;  p/p.  637. — A  twp.  of  Living¬ 
ston  co. ;  pop.  711. — A  tw  p.  of  Union  co. ;  pop.  781. 
Union,  i n  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Benton  co. ;  pop.  340. — A 
twp.  of  Jasper  co. ;  pop.  196. 

Union,  in  J/>wa,  a  twp.  of  Adair  co. ;  pop.  169. — A  twp. 
of  Black  Haw  k  co. ;  p/p.  419. — A  twp.  of  Carroll  co. ; 
pop.  436. — A  twp.  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop.  555  — A  twp.  of 
Madison  co. :  pop.  1.044. — A  twp.  of  Guthrie  co. ;  pop, 
168. — A  twp.  of  Mitchell  co. ;  pop.  355. — A  twp.  of  Ring- 
gold  co. ;  jiop.  325. — A  twp.  of  Worth  co. ;  pop.  297. — A 
twp.  of  Cass  co. ;  pop.  111. 

Union,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Dickinson  co. ;  ])/p.  574. — 
A  twp.  of  Jefferson  co. ;  pf>p.  648. 

Union,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Boone  co. ;  pep.  827. — A 
prec.  of  Crittenden  co. ;  pop.  906. — A  prec.  ot  Madison 
co. ;  pop.  2,543. — A  prec.  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  840. 
Union,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Isabella  co. ;  pop,  657. 
Union,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Meeker  co. ;  pop.  314. 
Union,  in  QUsseniri,  a  twp.  of  Barton  co. ;  pop.  152. — A 
twp.  ol  Benton  co. ;  pop.  1,185. — A  tw  p.  of  Bollinger  co. ; 
pop.  1,436. — A  twp.  of  Clarke  co.;  pop.  1,155. — A  twp.  of 
Craw’ford  co. ;  p/p.  1,015. — A  twp.  of  Daviess  co.;  pop. 
1.515. — A  twp.  of  Dunklin  co. ;  pop.  797.— A  twp.  of 
Harrison  co. ;  pop.  469. — A  twp.  of  Holt  co. ;  pop.  1,118. 
— A  twp.  of  l.aelede  co. ;  pop.  1,850. — A  twp.  of  Lincoln 
co. ;  pop.  1,361. — A  twp.  of  Nodaway  co. ;  pop.  1,308. — 
A  twp.  of  Pulaski  co. ;  pop.  958. — A  twp.  of  Putnam  co. ; 
p/p.  2.053. — A  twp.  of  Ripley  co. ;  pop.  855. — A  twp.  of 
Scotland  co. ;  p/p.  1,404. — A  twp.  of  St.  Genevieve  co. ; 
pop.  1.577. — A  tw  p.  of  Sullivan  co. ;  pop.  1,222. — A  tw  p. 
of  Webster  co. ;  p.  1,593. — A  twp.  of  Worth  co. \p.  1,199. 
Union,  in  Nebraska,  a  twp.  of  Douglas  co.;  pop.  217. 
Union,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  co.,  cup.  Elizabeth ;  pop.  41,859. 

— A  twp.  of  Bergen  co. ;  pop.  2,057. 

Union,  in  New  Mexico ,  a  vill.  of  Dofia  Afia  co. ;  p.  287. 
Union,  iu  N>rth  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Lincoln  co. ;  pop. 
1,331. — A  twp.  of  Nash  co. ;  pop.  1,639.— A  twp.  of  New 
Hanover  co. ;  pop.  1,381. — A  twp.  of  Randolph  co.  ;p/p. 
597.— A  twp.  of  Rutherford  co. ;  pop.  492. — A  twp.  of 
Wilkes  co. ;  pop.  894. 

Union,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Randolph  twp.,  Montgomery 
co.;  p/p.  212. — A  vill.  of  Turtle  Creek  twp.,  Warren  co. ; 
pop.  232. 

Union,  in  Oregon ,  a  prec.  of  Clackamas  co. ;  pop.  316. 

—  A  prec.  of  Grant  co. ;  pop.  523. —  A  prec.  of  U  niou  co. ; 
pep.  400. 

I  ll i<in,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  twp.  of  Alleghany  co. ;  pop. 
1,986. —  A  bor.  of  Alleghany  co. :  pop.  1,335. —  A  bor.  of 
Erie  co. ;  p/p.  1,500. —  A  twp.  of  Fulton  co. ;  pop.  424. 

—  A  twp.  of  Snyder  co. ;  pop.  1,091. 

Union,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Fayette  co. ;  pop.  1,046. 

—  A  dist.  of  Sullivan  co. ;  pop.  772. 

Union,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Barbour  co. ;  pop. 
1,382. —  A  twp.  of  Cabell  co. ;  pop.  977. —  A  twp.  of  Clay 
co. ;  p.  434. —  A  twp.  of  Grant  co. ;  p.  1,033. —  A  twp.  of 
Harrison  co. ;  p.  4,7-0. —  A  twp.  of  Jackson  co. ;  p.  1,8.'  0. 

—  A  twp.  of  Kanawha  co. ;  p.  2,449. —  A  twp.  of  Lincoln 
co. ;  p.  468. —  A  twp.  of  Marion  co. ;  p.  1,739. — A  twp.  of 
Marshall  co. ;  pop.  2,742. —  A  twp.  of  Mason  co.;  p/p. 
1,084.  —  A  twp.  of  Monongalia  co. ;  pop.  1,618. —  A  twp. 
of  Pendleton  co. ;  pop.  1,2-0.—  A  tw  p.  of  Pleasants  co.; 
pop.  338.  —  A  twp.  of  Pocahontas  co. ;  p/p.  1,330.  —  A 
twp.  of  Preston  co. ;  pop.  1,395. —  A  tw  p.  of  Putnaiu  co. ; 
p/p.  676.  —  A  twp.  of  Randolph  co. ;  pop.  340.  —  A  twp. 
ot  Ritchie  co. ;  p/p.  2,152.  —  A  twp.  of  Taylor  co. ;  p/p. 
966.  —  A  twp.  of  Tyler  co. ;  pep.  1,085.  —  A  twp.  of  Up¬ 
shur  co. ;  p<p.  1,176. —  A  tw  p.  of  Wayne  co. ;  p/p.  1,690. 

—  A  twp.  of  Wood  co. ;  pop.  1,362. 

Union,  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop.  348. 

—  A  twp.  of  Door  co. ;  j)op.  294. 

Union  Bridge,  iu  Maryland,  a  village  of  Uniontown 
dist.,  Carroll  co. ;  pop.  323. 

Union  Church,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Bullock  co.; 
pop.  1,307. 

Union  Church,  in  Mississippi,  a  beat  and  village  of 
Jefferson  co. ;  pop.  440. 

Union  City,  in  Jowa,  a  twp  of  Allamakee  co. ;  p.  578. 
Union  City,  iu  Tennessee,  a  dist. of  Obion  co.  ;p.  2,479. 
Union  1'ity,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  vill.  ot  Mason 
co. ;  pop.  1l4. 

Union  Creek,  in  Nebraska,  a.  twp.  of  Madison  co.; 
p/p.  256. 

Union  Flat,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  prec. of  Ste¬ 
vens  co. ;  pop.  118. 

U'nion  Good*.  ( Manuf .)  Textile  fabrics  manufac¬ 
tured  of  different  yarns,  as  of  flax,  cotton,  jute,  and 
silk;  —  as  distinguished  from  mixed  goods,  or  those  in 
which  wool  is  the  principal  material  used. 

Union  Grove,  iu  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Whitesides  co. ; 
pep.  1,070. 

Union  Grove,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  I  rede!’ 
co. ;  pop.  1 ,029. 

Union  Hill,  in  Texas,  a  prec.  of  Washington  co. ; 
p/p.  3,908. 

Union  Prai'ric,  in  Jowa,  a  twp.  of  Allamakee  co. ; 
p/p.  912. 

Union  School  Rome,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of 

Christian  co. ;  p<p.  1,755. 

Un ion  Star,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  and  vill.  of  Breck- 
enndge  co. ;  pop.  1,429. 
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Fnionlnnn,  in  Ohio,*  vill.  of  Newton  twp,,  Muskin- 
gum  co. ;  pop.  287. 

I  ii  ion  tow  ii,  in  l*a. ,  a  bor.  of  Dauphin  co. ;  pop.  *299. 

U'niouville,  in  Montana  Territory ,  a  twp.  of  Lewis 
ami  Clarke  co. ;  pop.  158. 

U  ii  ion  %  ille*  iu  Tennessee,  a  (list  of  B**nton  co. ;  p.  940. 

Uiftitiu,  ( u-nisli'yuh ,  >  in  7Vu/i.,adist.  of  Blount  co  ;  p.  945. 

Uni  tell  Slates,  (Tile.)  In  reviewing  the  financial, 
industrial  and  social  condition  of  this  country  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  data  afforded  by  the  last  Census,  and  by  the 
other  official  statistics,  it  must  be  observed  at  starting 
that  much  detailed  and  authentic  information  of  a 
purely  sectional  and  local  character  is  given  iu  the 
present  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  under  the 
heads  of  the  respective  States  and  Territories,  Ac.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  following  facts  and  figures  are  intended 
to  serve  only  as  a  generalized  expos. tio:i  of  the  affairs 
of  the  U.S.  nationally  considered  as  a  whole. —  Finances. 
According  to  the  Official  statement  the  moneys  received 
and  recovered  into  the  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  .June  30,  1872,  were  as  follows:  —  from  Cus¬ 
toms,  $2 16,370,2  >6 ;  Sales  of  Public  Lands,  $2,575,714; 
Internal  Revenue,  $180,642,177  ;  Tax  on  National  Bank 
circulation,  Ac.,  $6,523,396;  Repayment  of  interest  bj 
Pacific  Uailro.nl  companies,  $747,861;  Customs,  fines, 
Ac.,  $1,136,442  ;  Consular,  patent,  and  other  fees,  $2,284,- 
095;  and  from  Miscellaneous  sources,  $4,412,254.  Total 
ordinary  receipts,  $964,694,229;  add  Premium  on  Sales 
of  Coin,  $9,412,637.  Total  net  receipts,  $374,106,867; 
add  Balance  iu  Treasury,  June  30,  1871,  $109,935,705:  — 
leaving  Total  available  Cash,  $4 >4, 042  573.  Per  contra, 
the  net  expenditures  by  warrants,  inclusive  of  $117,- 
357,839  interest  on  the  public  debt  totalized,  exclusive 
of  principal  and  premium  on  the  public  debt,  $270,-1 
659,695.  Premium  on  bonds  purchased,  $6,958  266;  re¬ 
demption  of  the  public  debt,  $99,9t>0,253 :  — total,  $i0rir  | 
918,520.  Total  net  disbursements,  $377,478,216;  add 
Balance  iu  Treasury  June  30,  1872,  $106,564,356  :  —  To¬ 
tal,  $484,042,573:  —  thus  balancing  receipts  as  above. 
Tlie  reduction  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  aforesaid,  was  $99,960,253,  leaving 
the  total  debt  ou  July  1,  1872  (less  cash  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury),  standing  at  $2, 191, 4S6, 343.62.  During  the  five 
mouths  following  the  debt  became  still  further  reduced 
by  $10,918,311.64;  so  that  on  the  1st  Dec.  of  the  same 
year  it  stood  at  $2,160,568,031.98.  Total  reduction  since 
March  I,  1869,  $364,895,228.00.  The  budget  estimates 
for  the  fiscal  year  1872-3,  reached  total  receipts,  $425,- 
880,505  (including  Treasury  balance  $lu6,50..»,371),  as 
against  expenditures  aggregated  at  $-79,l86,3o5 ;  leaving 
a  surplus  revenue  of  $40,128,779.  Since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Sinking  Fund  in  Mar.,  1869,  and  in  pursuance 
of  the  act  of  Feb.  25,  1862,  there  had  been  purchased 
on  this  account,  up  to  and  including  June  30,  18.2, 
$99,397,600  iu  bonds  of  the  several  issues  known  jus 
live-twenties,  at  a  net  cost  (in  currency)  ot  $110,997,185, 
or  an  estimated  cost  iu  gold  vjilues  of  $94,097,213.  In 
addition  to  those  purchases  bonds  had  been  bought  to 
the  amount  of  $173,2  >7,950,  at  a  net  cost  iu  currency 
of  $195, 008,288,  or  an  estimated  cost  in  gold  of  $163,- 
376,054.  The  statement  of  the  bond  account  with  the 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  (interest  payable  in  lawful 
m  mey)  on  Dec.  2,  1872,  presented  the  following  re¬ 
sults:  Principal  of  outstanding  debt,  $64,263,512 ;  in¬ 
terest  accrued  and  unpaid,  $l,6i5,587  ;  interest  paid  by 
the  U  S.  government,  $i6,570,575;  interest  repaid  by 
transmission  of  postal  matter,  $3,953,450;  balance  of 
interest  paid  by  the  U.  S.  govt.,  $i2, 017,124.  'lhe  gold 
ami  silver  product  of  the  U.  S.,  deposited  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Mint  and  branches,  for  conversion  into  coin,  cal¬ 
culated  to  June  30,  1871,  formed  a  total  of:  gold,  $800,- 
3-0,909.11;  silver,  $16,010,382.32:  together  $>16,331,- 
291.49.  The  number  of  organized  banks  in  the  various 
States  and  Territories,  oil  Nov.  1,  1872,  was  1,940  iu 
wurkiug  operation,  possessing  a  total  paid-up  capital 
of  $482,4 32, 6.J8.57,  with  an  issued  ciiculation  of  $454,- 
960,786;  iu  addition  to  which  were  the  respective  Gold 
Banks  of  Massachusetts  (1)  and  California  (3),  the  paid- 
up  capital  of  which  jimounted  to  $.1,100,000  ;  circulation 
issued, $1,601,100. — Ayric.  In  the  supplementary  articles 
referring  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which 
appear  elsewhere  under  their  own  proper  and  respective 
heads,  copious  agricultural  statistics  are  given  with  re¬ 
gard  to  out-turns  of  crops,  Ac.;  it  is,  therefore,  only 
necessary  in  this  place  to  record  the  aggregate  princi¬ 
pal  field  productions  from  official  statistics,  1870,  ’71. 


Chop. 

No.  of  acres 
sown. 

Out-turn  iu 
bushels. 

Value. 

Indian  corn . 

Wheat  . 

Rye . 

Oats . 

Barley . 

Buckwheat . 

Potatoes  . 

Total . 

34.091,137 

19,943,893 

1,069,331 

8.365,809 

1,177,666 

413,915 

1,320,912 

991,898,000 

230,722,400 

15.365.500 
255,743,000 

20.718.500 
8.328,700 

120,461,700 

$478,275,900 

290,411,820 

12,145,646 

102,570,030 

21,541,777 

6,900,268 

71,836,671 

1,649,237,800 

$983,682,112 

Tobacco,  ...lbs...... 

Hay  . tons.... 

Cotton . bales .. 

350,7  69 

1 9,009,0  .2 
7,378,000 

263,196,100 

22,239,400 

3,100,000 

26,901,421 

351,717,035 

288,300,000 

1$  1,649, 600,568 

Returns  of  live-stock  for  same  year  gave  a  total  num¬ 
ber  of  8,990,900  horses,  valued  at  $659,707,916;  mules 
1,276,300  =  $121,027,316  ;  oxen  and  other  catt  le  16,389,800 
=  $321,562,6*3;  milch  cows  10, 303, 500  =  $329,408,983 ; 
sheep  31,679,300  =  $88,771,197  ;  and  hogs  31,796,300  = 
$138,733,828:  Total  valuation  of  live-stock  $1,659,21 1,933.  ] 


UNIT 
SUPPLEMENT. 

—  The  public  lands  disposed  of  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,1872,  aiuouuted  to  11,864,975*64  acres,  a  quantity 
greater  by  1,099,270*25  acres  than  was  disposed  of  the 
previous  year.  The  cash  receipts,  under  various  heads, 
realized  $3,218,000.  During  the  same  period  there  were 
surveyed  22,U10,»  08  acres,  which,  added  to  the  quantity 
already  surveyed,  amounts  to  583.364,780  acres,  leaving 
unsurveyed  an  area  of  1,251,633,620  acres.—  Com.  and 
Munuf.  The  imports  and  exports  of  the  U.  S.y  excluding 
coin  and  bullion,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 187*2, 
amounted  to  $1,070,64 1.163,  of  which  immense  com¬ 
merce  28}^  per  cent,  only  vvjis  transacted  by  American 
ships.  The  earnings  of  vessels  employed  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  carrying  trade  are  estimated  in  round  ami 
approximate  numbers  at  $100,000,000  annually,  of 
which  less  than  one-third  is  at  the  present  transported 
in  American  bottoms.  Of  the  above  commercial  total, 
the  imports  absorbed  $620,595,077,  while  the  exports 
(estimated  in  gold  values),  were  $4+4,046,0S6,  showing  a 
balance  against  the  trade  of  the  country  of  $182,548,991. 
But  this  balance  is  to  some  extent  apparent  rather  than 
real,  as  thus:  Ou  June  30, 1871,  the  value  of  warehoused 
merchandise  was  $68,324,659,  while  at  the  expiration  of 
the  twelve  months  ensuing  it  was  $122,211,266,  exhibit¬ 
ing  jin  excess  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  of 
$.i3,S86,007.  Deducting  this  excess  there  remained  a 
balance  based  upon  the  actual  home-consumption  of 
Alter  making  a  further  reduction  of 
$66,133,845,  for  the  excess  of  exports  over  the  imports 
ot  gold,  there  still  remained  a  much  diminished,  but 
still  adverse,  balance  of  $02,528,539.  This,  it  was  calcu¬ 
lated,  would  l»e  compensated  for  by  freight  on  goods 
|  carried  under  the  American  flag,  by  profits  on  exports 
I  made  on  account  of  American  interests, and  by  the  sale 
I  of  bonds  abroad  and  investments  in  the  U.  S.  by  inhabi- 
I  hints  of  foreign  countries.  The  exports  of  trade-com¬ 
modities  tor  the  year  1872  were  less  than  for  the  previous 
year  by  $13,298,933.  The  shipments  of  wheat,  bread- 
stuffs,  raw  cotton,  cotton  piece-goods,  bullion,  fire-arms, 
leather,  fabrics,  illuminating  oils  and  packed  beef  fell 
oft  to  an  extent  of  $82,066,3-5 ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  gain  manifested  itself  in  the  exports  of  corn,  furs, 
hides,  and  skins,  hams,  bacon  and  lard,  leaf-tobacco,  ami 
iron  and  wooden  manufactures,  Ac.  In  every  branch 
of  manufactured  articles  an  increased  export  was  the 
rule,  excepting  cotton, leather,  and  fire-arms  only.  The 
decrease  in  American  exports  in  the  year  in  question  was 
as  follows:  Wheat  and  w beaten  flour,  $12,000,000;  raw 
cotton.  $37,000,000;  manufactured  cottons,  $1,250,000; 
bullion,  $11,600,000 ;  fire-arms,  $12,000,000;  leather  goods, 
$600,000;  illuminating  oils, $3,500,000 ;  and  beef  $2,000, - 
000.  The  statistics  of  imports  revealed  an  increase  in 
the  following  articles:  In  coffee,  $7,000,000 ;  in  sugar, 
$18,000,000;  in  tea,  nearly  $6,000, OcO;  in  tin-plates, 
almost  $3,000,000;  in  raw  wool  upwards  of  $17,000,000; 
in  pig-iron,  $2,000,000 ;  in  manufactured  iron,  $1 0,000,- 
000;  in  cotton  goods, $5,000,000;  in  si lk  stuffs, $4, 000, 000; 
and  in  woollen  fabrics,  $7,000,090.  By  Act  of  Congress 
passed  May  1,  1872,  the  imposition  of  import  duties 
upon  tea  and  coffee  was  abrogated  ou  and  after  the  1st 
of  July  ensuing,  when  all  stores  of  these  commodities 
remaining  duty-paid  iu  bonded  warehouses,  would  he 
entitled  to  a  refund  of  the  said  duty.  The  estimated 
amount  of  reduction  effected  on  the  quantities  of  the 
said  articles  imported  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1872,  was  stated  at  $15,893,846.67.  The  move¬ 
ments  of  shipping  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1871, 
was  as  follows:  Entered.  American  ships  10,715,  ton¬ 
nage  3,742,740:  Foreign  vessels  19,406,  tonuage  6,266,- 
444;  total  sea-going  ships  30.121,  tonnage  10,019,184; 
vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting- trade  75,515,  tonnage 
29/55,97 8.  Cleared.  American  10,573,  tonnage  3,746,945; 
foreign  19,288,  tonnage  6,151,537  :  total  29,861,  tonnage 
9,898,482;  coasters  77,508,  tonnage  29,360,816.  Total 
tonnage  of  the  TJ.  S.  at  the  close  of  the  year  1871, 
4,282,607  :  an  increase  of  36,100  tons  over  the  preceding 
year's  return.  —  Army  and  Navy.  The  expenditures 
of  the  War  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1872,  were  $35,372,157,  exhibiting  a  decrease  of 
$427,834  upon  the  disbursements  ot  the  preceding  year. 
The  army  consisted  ou  the  1st  of  July,  of  -8,910  men, 
and  2,406  commissioned  officers.  The  naval  strength 
of  the  republic,  jis  per  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  presented  a  total  of  170  vessels  of  all  kiuds,  car- 
rying  1,378  guns  exclusive  of  howitzers;  of  this  number 
45  were  in  commission  for  sea-service  (including  3  used 
as  store-ships),  carrying  462  guus.  The  appropriations 
made  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  terminating  June 
30,  1872,  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  $.0,964,717.25; 
while  the  actual  expenditures  for  the  same  period, 
chargeable  to  that  Appropriation,  amounted  to  $17,694,- 
685.76.  This  last  amount  would,  however,  be  increased 
by  the  discharge  of  outstanding  contracts  and  liabilities 
incurred  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  so  that  it  was 
anticipated  that,  these  supplementary  obligations  liqui¬ 
dated,  there  would  still  remain  over  $2,900,000  less  than 
the  Congressional  appropriation.  —  Railroads.  Full  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  U  S.  system  of  internal  com¬ 
munication  by  rail  will  be  found  elsewhere  under  its 
own  appropriiite  heading  in  the  present  suj  plement 
The  same  remark  is  also  applicable  to  the  Postal  Ser¬ 
vice. — Patents.  Among  the  reforms  effected  in  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  Latent  Office  during  the  year  which  ended 
Sept.  30,  1872,  the  most  noticeable  and  important  was 
the  abolition  of  the  old  form  of  reports,  and  the  substi¬ 
tution*  therefor  of  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  Patent 
Office.  The  number  of  applications  for  patents,  includ¬ 
ing  re-issues  and  designs,  was  19,587  :  the  number  of 
applications  for  extensions,  284;  the  number  of  appli¬ 
cations  for  the  registering  of  trade-marks,  589.  During 
the  same  time  there  were  issued  13,626  patents,  233  ex- 
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tensions,  556  certificates  of  registry  of  trade-marks,  and 
3,100  caveats  were  filed.  These  figures  exhibited  a 
small  increase  over  t lie  returns  of  the  previous  year. 
The  fees  received  during  the  same  period,  from  all 
Sources,  amounted  to  $700,954.86,  and  the  total  expen¬ 
diture  to  $623,553.90,  making  the  receipts  in  excess  of 
the  expenditures  to  the  amount  of  $77,400.96.  —  Pen¬ 
sions.  1  he  number  ol  pensions  of  all  classes,  g inn  ted 
during  the  same  fiscal  year,  was  33,888.  During  that 
period  there  were  removed  from  the  pension-rolls,  from 
various  causes,  9,104  mimes,  leaving  a  grand  total  of 
232,220  pensioners  on  the  rolls  June  30,  1872,  whose 
yearly  pensions  aggregate  $  .’5,480,578.30.  The  amount 
paid  during  the  same  period  for  pensions  of  all  classes, 
including  expenses  of  disbursements,  was  $30,169,340.60, 
being  $2,908,043.03  less  than  the  amount  paid  during 
the  preceding  year.  443  bounty  land  warrants  were 
issued  during  the  year,  lor  68,040  acres,  being  338,120 
less  than  the  number  of  acres  issued  for  the  previous 
yejir.  On  the  30th  June,  1872,  there  were  on  file,  un¬ 
adjusted,  37,176  claims  for  invalid  pension  ;  33,762  claims 
of  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  relatives ;  and  11,580 
claims  of  soldiers  and  widows  of  soldiers  in  the  war  of 
1812,  making  a  total  of  82,518  claims.  —  Religion,  The 
principal  religious  denominations  throughout  the 
Union  were,  in  the  year  1871-2,  distributed  as  follows: 


Sect. 

Associa¬ 

tions. 

Churches. 

Ordained 

Ministers. 

Total 

Meinbs. 

Regular  Baptists. . . . 

799 

17,745 

10,818 

1,410,493 

1,413 

69,583 

Seventh-Day  “  .... 

75 

82 

7.334 

'I  linkers  (abt.) . 

500 

1,800 

100,000 

Christian  Church,  or 

1,155 

1,069 

300 

2,218 

67,539 
40  000 
368.937 
76,191 
55,764 
462.657 

2,435 

977 

Evangelicals . 

Lutherans . 

Svnods  54  Coug.  3.825 

2.175 

Methodists  (Epis.).. 

tr.pr.9,699 

1,231.009 

Moravians . 

196,189 

Presbyterians  (N.). . 
“  (S-) . 

Preab.  167 

4.616 

4,346 

455,378 

1,518 

860 

87.529 

14  (United) - 

Cong.  731 

566 

71,804 

“  (Reformed).. 

Presb.  8 

91 

89 

8,868 

44  (Cumberland) 

“  102 

1,116 

40,218 

Protestant  Episco- 

paliaus . 

Dioceses  41 

Par.  2,700 

2,900 

232,354 

Reformed  Church 
(formerly  Reform- 

ed  Dutch  Church  >. 

467 

510 

63,483 

Reformed  Church 
(formerly  Reform- 

ed  Ger.  Church). . 

Cong.  1,217 

567 

127,643 

Roman  Cuth.  (statis¬ 
tics  notobtaiuable) 

349 

Uuiversalists . 

43,608 

Distribution  of  National  Wealth.  From  the  Census  Re¬ 
port  of  1870,  it  was  found  that  the  value  of  property  in 
the  several  States  and  Territories  (exclusive  of  that  be¬ 
longing  to  the  government)  amounted  to  the  total  of 
$30,068,518,507,  and  that  it  was  assessed  at  a  little  less 
than  half  that  sum,  that  is  to  say,  at  $14,178,986,732. 
The  real  estate  was  rather  more  than  double  the  value 
of  personal  property  —  the  ratio  being  almost  that  of 
10  :  4*30.  The  following  table  exhibits  a  sliding  scale  of 
the  country’s  wealth,  as  distributed  among  the  entire 
number  of  its  inhabitants: 


i. 

New  York . $1,483.27 

20.  Oregon . 

$507.06 

o. 

Massachusetts 

1,463.63 

21.  Nebraska . 

.  563.26 

3. 

Connecticut... 

1,441.30 

22.  Maine . 

.  655.35 

4. 

Rhode  Island. 

1,366.28 

23.  Minnesota . 

.  520  60 

5. 

California  . 

1,140.15 

24.  Kansas . 

.  518.36 

6. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.081.31 

*-5.  Kentucky . 

.  457.46 

7. 

New  Jersey... 

1,038.49 

26.  Louisiana . 

.  444.51 

8. 

Ohio . 

838.73 

27.  West  Virginia.. 

431.32 

9. 

Illinois . 

835.34 

28.  Tennessee . 

.  395.89 

10. 

Maryland . 

824.37 

29.  Virginia . 

33431 

ii. 

N.  Hampshire 

793.66 

30.  Arkansas . 

322.81 

12. 

Delaware . 

777.35 

31.  South  Carolina 

.  294.99 

13. 

Indiana . 

754.58 

32.  Mississippi  . 

262.  »>7 

14. 

Missouri . 

746.48 

•'  3.  North  Carolina 

.  243.39 

15. 

N  evada . 

732.72 

34.  Florida  . 

235.23 

16. 

Vermont . 

711.99 

35.  Georgia . 

226.47 

17. 

W  iseonsin . 

605.90 

36.  Alabama . 

204.46 

18. 

Michigan . 

007.41 

37.  Texas . 

194.30 

19. 

Iowa . 

601.03 

The  tables  of  the  census  also  inform  us  of  the  aggregate 
amount  raised  in  every  State  and  Territory  by  Suite, 
town,  city,  and  county  taxation  during  the  year  previ¬ 
ous  to  June,  1870.  From  those  tables  the  following  ana¬ 
lytical  schedules  have  been  prepared,  showing  the  rate 
of  taxation  per  $1,090  of  property,  and  also  per  capita: 


Rate  of  Taxation  (per  Thousand  Dollars). 


1. 

o 

$26.34 

21.85 

,$io.?.o 

21.  Illinois . 

.  10.28 

3. 

A  rkansas . 

18.:  3 

22.  Georgia . 

.  9.79 

4. 

Mississippi . 

17.86 

23.  Kentucky . 

.  9.48 

5. 

Maine . 

15.36 

*24.  "Vermont . 

.  9.07 

6. 

Nebraska . 

14.83 

25.  West  Virginia... 

.  9.03 

7. 

Alabama . 

14  77 

26.  North  Carolina. 

.  9.02 

8. 

Kansas . 

14.15 

27.  Indiana . 

.  8.51 

9. 

South  Carolina.. 

13.30 

28.  New  Jersey . 

.  7.88 

10. 

New  Hampshire. 

12.88 

:9.  Connecticut  . 

.  7.83 

11. 

Iowa . 

12.62 

30.  VV  iseonsin . 

.  7.67 

1*> 

12.25 

31.  Michigan . 

7.52 

13. 

Massachusetts... 

11.68 

32.  New  York . 

.  7.47 

14. 

Minnesota . 

11.57 

33.  Rhode  Island  ... 

7.31 

15. 

Oregon . 

11.26 

31.  T.  xas .  ... 

.  7.10 

16. 

Virginia . 

11.26 

35.  Tennessee  . 

.  6.79 

17. 

Florida . 

11.23 

•"6.  Pennsylvania  ... 

.  6.44 

is. 

Missouri...  . . 

10.82 

37.  Delaw  sire  . . 

.  4.30 

19. 

Ohio  . 

10.52 
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Rate  op  Taxation  (per  Head  op  Population.) 


1. 

$19.30 

20. 

..$6.42 

2. 

Massachusetts... 

17.10 

21. 

Oregon . 

..  6.39 

3. 

13.95 

22. 

..  6.02 

4. 

Connecticut . 

11.28 

23. 

Arkansas . 

..  5.91 

5. 

11.07 

24. 

6. 

New  Hampshire 

10.22 

25. 

Michigan  — .... 

..  4.57 

7. 

Rhode  Island.... 

9.98 

26. 

Mississippi . 

..  4.51 

8. 

9.71 

27. 

..  4.34 

9. 

Ohio . 

8.83 

28. 

South  Carolina.. 

..  3  92 

10. 

Illinois . 

8.59 

29. 

West  Virginia... 

..  3.S9 

11. 

8.53 

30. 

12. 

8.49 

31. 

..  3.34 

13. 

8.35 

32. 

..  2.99 

14. 

New  Jersey . 

8.18 

33. 

Tennessee . 

15. 

8.08 

34. 

..  2.64 

16. 

..  2.21 

17. 

7.33 

36. 

...  2.20 

18. 

Pennsylvania... 

6.96 

87. 

Texas . 

..  1.38 

19. 

Vermont . 

6.46 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  public  debt  over 
the  whole  population  of  the  Uuion,  much  disparity  was 
necessarily  found  to  exist ;  and,  in  general,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  older  Northern  States  and  the  new 
Western  and  reconstructed  Southern  States  was  very 
remarkable.  In  Louisiana,  taken  as  one  extreme,  the 
indebtedness  figured  at  $73  per  head;  while  in  Texas, 
as  the  other  extreme,  the  indebtedness  was  not  greater 
than  $1.97  per  capita,  this  sum  being  the  indebtedness 
actually  determined.  The  latter  State,  however,  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  liable  in  a  large  undetermined  amount. 
— Industrial  Statistics.  By  the  tables  of  occupation 
afforded  also  by  the  last  census,  it  was  shown  that  the 
number  of  persons  pursuing  gainful  occupations  on  the 
1st  June,  1870,  was  12,505,923.  Of  these,  548,038  were 
males,  aud  191,143  females,  from  10  to  15  years  of  age ; 
9,486,307  were  males,  and  1,594,959  females,  from  16  to 
59  years;  635,041  males. and  50,385  females,  60  years  and 
upward.  Of  the  total  number,  9,802,038  were  born  in 
the  United  States;  836,502  in  Germany;  949,164  in  Ire¬ 
land;  301,779  in  England  and  Wales;  71,933  in  Scot¬ 
land  ;  109,681  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark ; 
58,197  in  France ;  1S9,307  in  British  America,  and  46,300 
in  China  and  Japan.  Of  the  total  number,  5,922,471 
were  engaged  in  agriculture ;  2,706,421  in  manufactures, 
mechanical,  and  mining  pursuits ;  1,191,238  in  trade  and 
transportation,  aud  2,684,793  were  rendering  personal 
and  professional  services.  Of  the  Germans  returned, 
324,531  were  engaged  in  agriculture;  308,239  in  manu¬ 
factures,  Ac.;  112,435  in  trade  and  transportation; 
191,297  rendering  personal  or  professional  services, 
96,432  of  the  latter  being  classed  as  laborers,  and  42,866 
as  domestic  servants.  Of  the  Irish  returned,  138,425 
were  engaged  in  agriculture  ;  264,628  in  manufactures, 
&c. ;  119,091  in  trade  and  transportation ;  425,617  ren¬ 
dering  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom 
229,199  were  classed  as  laborers  aud  145,956  as  domestic 
servants.  Of  the  English  and  Welsh  returned,  77,173 
were  engaged  in  agriculture ;  142,631  in  manufactures, 
&c. ;  32,086  in  trade  and  transportation  ;  49,889  in  pro¬ 
fessional  and  personal  services.  Of  the  Scotch  returned. 
17,500  were  engaged  in  agriculture  ;  32,960  in  manufac¬ 
tures,  Ac. ;  8,440  in  trade,  Ac.;  12,683  in  personal  and 
professional  services.  Of  the  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Nor¬ 
wegians  returned,  50,480  were  engaged  in  agriculture; 
20,^83  in  manufactures  ;  9.564  in  trade,  Ac. ;  29,354  re._ 
dering  personal  and  professional  services.  Of  the  natives 
of  British  America  returned,  48,288  were  engaged  in 
agriculture;  76,457  in  manufactures;  16,565  in  trade 
and  transportation;  48,003  in  personal  and  professional 
services.  Of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  returned,  5,862 
were  engaged  in  agriculture;  21,702  in  manufactures, 
Ac.;  2,250  in  trade  and  transportation;  19,486  iu  per¬ 
sonal  and  professional  services ;  5,421  of  the  latter  being 
classed  ns  domestic  servants,  and  3,657  as  launderers 
aud  laundresses.  The  largest  number  of  persons  returned 
as  of  any  single  specified  occupation  was  under  the  head 
of  planters  and  farmers,  2,982,573  being  reported.  The 
number  of  farm  laborers  returned  was  2,880,045.  In 
addition  to  these  classes  there  were  returned  under  the 
general  head  of  agriculture,  137  apiarists;  3,603  dairy¬ 
men  and  women  ;  3,689  farm  and  plantation  overseers ; 

I, 110  florists;  31,793  gardeners  and  nurserymen;  3,238 
stock  drovers;  6,064  stock  herders;  6,614  stock  raisers; 
375  turpentine  farmers  ;  2,103  turpentine  laborers ;  1,127 
vine  growers.  Uuder  the  head  of  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  occupations  there  were  returned  344,596 
carpenters  and  joiners;  152,107  miners;  141,774  black¬ 
smiths;  171,127  boot  and  shoemakers;  161,820  tailors, 
tailoresses,  aud  seamstresses;  92,0>4  milliners,  dress 
and  mantuamakers ;  85,123  painters  ami  varnishers; 
41,789  coopers  ;  44,354  butchers  ;  42,835  cabinetmakers  ; 
42,464  carriage  and  wagonmakers  and  trimmers  ;  32.817 
harness  and  saddlemakers ;  54.831  machinists;  89,710 
brick  and  stone-masons;  41,582  millers;  23,577  plas¬ 
terers;  39,860  printers;  47,298  sawmill  hands;  30,524 
tinners;  20,942  wheelwrights;  26,670  brick  and  tile- 
makers;  28,286  cigarmakers;  27,680  bakers;  28,702  tan¬ 
ners,  curriers,  and  finishers  of  leather;  27,106  fish  and 
oystermen  ;  25,831  marble  and  stonecutters.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  returned  as  manufacturers  was  42,905; 
operatives  iu  cotton  mills,  111,606;  in  woollen  mills. 
58,836;  in  mills  and  factories  not  specified,  41*619;  in 
iron-works  of  all  kinds,  81,000;  in  tobacco  factories. 

II, 985;  in  paper-mills,  12,469.  Under  the  head  of  trade 
there  were  returned  326,368  traders  and  dealers  of  all 
kinds,  in  addition  to  16,975  pedlers,  and  17,362  huck¬ 
sters;  222,504  clerks  iu  stores,  in  addition  to  14,203 
salesmen  and  women;  31,117  bookkeepers  and  account¬ 
ants,  and  .7,262  Commercial  travellers,  aud  exclusive 
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also  of  14,362  barkeepers  and  tenders ;  porters  and 
laborers  iu  stores  aud  warehouses,  31,518.  Under  the 
head  of  transportation  there  were  returned  1,902  offi- 
cials  of  railroad  companies,  7,374  railroad  clerks,  and 
154.027  railroad  employes,  85  officials  of  express  com¬ 
panies.  767  express  clerks,  and  8,554  express  employes;' 
88  officials  of  street-car  companies  and  5,103  employes. 
There  were  also  returned  56,b63  sailors,  7,338  canal 
men,  and  7,975  steamboat  men  and  women.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  hackmen,  draymen,  and  teamsters  returned  was 
120,756.  Under  the  class  “personal  and  professional 
services”  the  principal  returns  were:  Laborers,  1.031,- 
666;  domestic  servants,  971.043;  teachers  of  all  kinds, 
136,570;  physicians  and  surgeons,  62,383;  launderers 
and  laundresses.  60,906;  clergymen,  43,874;  lawyers, 
40,736;  journalists,  5,286;  dentists,  7,844;  restaurant 
keepers,  35,241  ;  hotel  keepers,  26,394  ;  barbers  and  hair¬ 
dressers,  23,935 ;  employes  of  hotels  and  restaurants, 
23,382  ;  clerks  of  hotels  and  restaurants,  5,243;  hostlers, 
17,581;  livery -stable  keepers,  8,509;  nurses,  15,677  ; 
boarding-house  keepers,  12,785;  musicians,  6.579.  Offi¬ 
cers,  U.  S.  army  aud  navy,  2,286;  civil  officers  of  gov* 
eminent,  national,  state,  or  municipal,  44,743;  clerks 
do.,  8,672;  employes  do.,  14,407.  —  (See  IMMIGRATION.) 

—  In  1871-2,  the  Alabama  Claims  (see  p  58)  and  the 
San  Juan  de  Fuca  (p.  2305)  Boundary,  were  settled  by 
arbitration  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  May  8, 
1871,  and  in  Nov.  1877,  the  Colonial  Claims  for  inshore 
fishing  in  their  waters  whs  settled  also  by  arbitration, 
the  U.  S.  to  pay  85,500,000.  Nov.  1872,  Grant  was  re¬ 
elected,  and  Mayes  in  1876.  (Sec  Elec.Com..  p.  924.)  Ex- 

orts,  year  ending  June  30,  1877.  $602,475,220;  imports, 
451.323,126;  specie,  exports.  $56,162,237;  imports.  $40,- 
774.414.  Total  revenue,  $269.000,000 ;  expended,  $238,- 
660,000.  Total  debt.  Dec  31,  1877.  $2,198,529,911.— Cw$- 
toms.  The  receipts  for  the  yearending  June30. 1876,  were 
$148,071,984,  the  same  date  of  1877,  $130,956,493  — a  de¬ 
crease  of  $17,1 15,491. — Exports  and  Imports.  Coin  value, 
187H.  Exports  of  domestic  merchandise,  $589,670,224; 
exports  of  foreign  merchandise,  $12,804,996.  Total, 
$602. 475,220;  imports,  $451,323,126;  excess  of  exports 
over  imports,  $151,152,094.  —  Internal  Revenue,  1877, 
$118,995,184. — Shipping  Registered  foreign  trade,  1877, 
2,988  ;  vessels,  tons,  1.611,103;  domestic,  22,398;  vessels, 
tons,  2 ,63 1,407  ;  total  of  vessels,  25,386;  of  tons,  4,242,- 
600.  —  Nat.  Banks.  Capital  paid  in  (1877),  $479,467,771  ; 
surplus  and  other  undivided  profits,  $166,348,799. — 
Patents ,  (1877,)  applications,  19,914;  issued,  14,459. — 
Pensions.  Number  of  June,  1876,42,809. —  Revenue  for 
1878,  est.,  $193,962,000;  expenditure,  est.,  $161,699,738. 
The  total  failures  in  business  in  1877  amounted  to 
$190,700,000,  being  a  decrease  on  1876  of  $500,000;  a  de¬ 
crease  on  1875  of  $10,300,000,  and  an  increase  over  1874 
of  $35,500,000,  and  a  decrease  on  1873  of  $37,800,000. 

—  Nearly  10,000.000  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  in  tin1  U.  S.  in  1878,  of  which  5,000,000  were  in 
daily  attendance.  Number  of  teachers  employed  about 
235,000;  total  sum  expended  annually,  $82,000,000. — 
Emigrants ,  arrived  in  1876,  157,440. —  Mar  1878,  the 
silver  bill,  providing  for  the  coinage  of  412%  grain  dol¬ 
lars,  passed  over  the  President’s  veto. —  Total  length  of 
railroads  in  U.  S.,  Dec.  1877.  78,654  miles  —  Total  debt 
(official),  June  1,1878:  principal.  $2,240,809,802;  inter¬ 
est,  $31,335,417.  Total.  $2,272,145,220. 

United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service. 
In  1798,  a  law  was  enacted  by  Congress  imposing  a  tax 

‘  of  twenty  cents  per  month  on  seamen  employed  on 
American  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  aud  coasting 
trades,  to  be  collected  by  the  several  collectors  of  cus¬ 
toms,  and  out  of  the  fund  thus  created,  the  President 
was  authorized  to  provide  for  the  temporary  relief  and 
maintenance  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen  in  hospitals, 
or  in  such  other  manner  as  he  should  direct ;  provided, 
however,  that  the  moneys  collected  in  each  district 
should  be  expended  therein.  The  act  also  provided  that 
when  there  should  be  a  sufficient  surplus,  after  defray¬ 
ing  the  expenses  of  temporary  relief  to  seamen,  it 
should  be  used  in  erecting  marine  hospitals.  The  year 
following  the  passage  of  the  first  act,  the  law  was  so 
extended  as  to  embrace  the  officers  and  seamen  of  the 
Navy,  who  continued  thereafter  to  receive  the  beuefits 
of  the  fund,  to  which  they  contributed  iu  common  with 
the  merchant  marine  until  the  establishment  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  fund  tor  the  navy,  February  26,  1811.  An  act  ap¬ 
proved  June  29,  1870,  increased  the  tax  from  twenty  to 
forty  cents  per  month,  and  provided  that  the  same 
should  he  collected  from  each  seaman  employed  on  reg¬ 
istered,  enrolled,  or  licensed  vessels  of  the  United 
States.  Fishing-vessels  and  canal-boats  are  not  in¬ 
cluded.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1872, 
relief  was  furnished  to  twelve  thousand  three  hundred 
and  two  sick  and  disabled  American  seamen.  Eight 
huudred  and  fifty-four  seamen,  afflicted  with  diseases 
not  requiring  restand  treatment  in  hospital,  were  re¬ 
lieved  by  medicine  furnished  them,  making  the  total 
number  of  seamen  relieved  thirteen  thousand  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-six.  Five  hundred  and  twenty-one  deaths 
occurred,  or  a  fraction  less  than  ♦our  per  cent,  of  the 
number  treated.  The  total  cost  of  the  service  for  the 
fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1872,  exclusive  of  erecting 
and  repairing  hospital  buildings,  was  $396,263.11,  being 
an  average  for  each  patient  of  97*6  cents  per  day.  Hos¬ 
pital  money  collections  for  the  same  fiscal  year  amount 
to  $323,700.05,  which  is  an  increase  of  $35,554.63  over 
the  amount  collected  in  1871. 

U'nity,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Alexander  co. ;  pojp.  570. 

Unity*  in  Maine,  a  plantation  of  Kennebec  co .\pop.  68. 

Unity*  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Rowan  co. ;  p.  893. 

Unlimited  Cred'it.  {Com.)  In  the  mercantile 
world,  a  term  significative  of  credit  to  any  amount 
granted  to  certain  firms  held  iu  unexceptionable  repute 
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as  to  capital  and  commercial  character. 

UiiinereBian table,  (- mur'chdnt-a-bl .)  {Com.)  Any 
kind  of  goods  or  merchandise  is  said  to  be  unmerchanta¬ 
ble  when  brought  forward  for  sale  in  an  unsound,  un¬ 
finished,  or  unattractive  state ;  or  when  the  market  is 
overstocked  with  the  commodity  in  question,  or  the 
popular  demand  for  it  ceased,  Ac. 

Unri«£g-ed  Craft  or  Vessels,  (-rigd.)  ( Naut .) 

Barges,  lighters,  canal-boats,  Ac.,  or  any  sea  going  ship 
carrying  masts  aud  stays  only,  sails  and  rigging  being 
dispensed  with. 

U|>Kiam.  Thomas  Cogswell,  ( up’ dm,)  an  American 
theologian  and  author,  B.  at  Deerfield,  N.  II.,  in  1799, 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  Coll,  in  1818,  and,  after  en¬ 
tering  the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational  Church,  be¬ 
came.  in  1824,  Professorof  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy, 
and  Instructor  in  Hebrew  iu  Bowdoin  Coll.,  in  which 
office  he  continued  till  1867.  His  works,  which  are  very 
numerous, comprise  Ratio  Discipline,  or  the  Constitution 
of  the  Congregational  Churches;  Elements  of  Mental 
Philosophy  (eularged  edition,  1*69) :  Philosophical  and 
Practical  'Treatise  on  the  Will ,  Ac.  Since  1840,  Prof.  U. 
has  been  led  to  adopt  views  somewdiat  akin  to  those  of 
some  of  the  Mystics,  and  lias  published  a  series  of  works 
marked  by  those  tendencies.  Died  1872. 

1  p  |M‘ r.  in  Arkansas ,  a  tow  nship  of  Craw  ford  co 

Upper  A n 'toil  (  lli'oo,  N.  Mex.,  a  v.of  S  Miguel  co. 

Upper  Beech  Creek,  in  Tenn., a,  dist.of  Hawkins  co. 

Upper  Roiil'tfer,  in  Mon.  Ter.,  a  twp.  of  Jefferson  co. 

Upper  Brush  Creek,  in  A'?/.,  a  prec.  of  Green  co. 

Upper  lluf  kilo,  in  Tenn.,  a  dist.  of  Humphreys  co. 

Upper  Caus'ley.  in  7>nn.,  a  dist.  of  Cocke  co. 

Upper  Can 'yon  City,  in  Oregon,  a  prec  of  Grant  co. 

Upper  Clineti.  in  Tenn.,  a  dist.  ot  Hawkins  co. 

Upper  Colo'nias.  in  N.  Mex.,  a  vill.  of  San  Miguel  co. 

Upper  Elk  Fork,  in  Tenn.,  a  dist.  of  Campbell  co. 

Upper  Fishing-  Creek,  in  N.  C.,  a  twp.  of  Edge¬ 
combe  co. 

Upper  Hiawas'see,  in  Geo.,  a  dist.  of  Towns  co. 

Upper  Indian  Creek,  in  Mon.  Ter.,  a  twp.  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  co. 

Upper  John  Creek,  in  Ky.,  a  prec.  of  Pike  co. 

Upper  La  Cneva,  ( kwa'vah ,)  iu  N.  Mex.,  a  vill.  of 
San  Miguel  co. 

Upper  Lafave,  {lah-fahv',)  in  Ark.,  a  twp.  of  Yell  co. 

Upper  Las  Vegas,  in  N.  M..  a  vill.  of  San  Miguel  co. 

Upper  Uisle.  in  N. )  ..  a  v.  of  Triangle  tp..  Rroome  co. 

Upper  Uit'tle  River,  in  N.  C.,  a  twp.  of  Harriet  co. 

Upper  Uontre,  {lon'tr,)  in  Mis.,  a  twp.  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  co. 

Upper  Molal'la.  in  Oregon ,  a  prec.  ot  Clackamas  co. 

Upper  Monn'tain.  in  Tenn..  a  dist.  of  Johnson  co. 

Upper  Fayette'  Valley,  in  Idaho,  a  dist.  ol  Bois6  co. 

Upper  Pey'ton’s  Creek,  in  Tenn  ,a  dist.of  Smithco. 

Upper  Pigeon,  in  N.  C..  a  twp.  of  IJ  ay  wood  co. 

Upper  Poor  Fork,  in  Ky.,  a  prec.  of  Harlan  co. 

Upper  Koine,  in  Tenn.,  a  dist.  of  Smith  co. 

Upper*,  {vp'pvrz,)  among  leather-sellers,  are  the  vamps 
and  quarter  of  boots  and  shoes,  made  of  upper-leather, 
goat-skin.  Ac.,  which  are  sold  to  bootmakers  at  the 
finding-stores. 

Upper  Snake  River,  in  Idaho  Ter.,  a  mining  dist. 

of  Oneida  co. 

Upper  Town,  in  Ky.,  a  prec.  of  Henderson  co. 

Up'pertown.  in  Ky.,  a  prec.  of  Daviess  co. 

Upper  Ty  'gret.  in  Ky..  a  prec.  of  Carter  co. 

Upper  >Vhite  Oak,  in  TV  nn.,  a  dist.of  Humphreys  co. 

Upper  Wind  sor,  in  Penn.,  a  twp.  of  York  co. 

Upper  Yel  low  Ueaf.  in  Ala.,  a  tw  p.  of  Shelby  co. 

Up  toil.  iD  Ky  a  prec.  of  La  Rue  co. 

Up'ton*s,  in  Geo.,  a  dist.  of  Wilkes  co. 

Uranium  Yellow,  {u-ra'ne-iim.)  {Chem.)  An  oxide 
of  uranium  obtained  from  an  acid  solution  of  pitch 
blende.  It  is  used  in  glass-coloring,  imparting  a  sea- 
green  tint,  and  in  the  fine  arts.  Ac. 

Uranoeircite,  {Min.)  A  new  uranium  mineral,  spec, 
gr.  3.53. 

Urban'na*  io  Maryland,  a  dist.  of  Frederick  co. 

U'rine,  (Incontinence  of,)  or  Eneuresis.  {Med.)  A 
troublesome  affection,  far  more  common  in  childhood 
than  iu  more  advanced  life.  The  child  may  have  no 
bad  symptoms  of  any  kind  that  can  be  detected,  but  it 
is  in  the  constant  habit  of  discharging  its  urine  in  bed 
during  sleep.  It  sometimes  wakes  with  a  consciousness 
that  it  is  performing  the  act,  but  most  commonly  it  is 
not  disturbed.  The  act  may  take  place  once,  or  several 
times,  during  the  night,  and  sometimes  there  is  an  in¬ 
terval  of  a  night,  but  seldom  more.  The  child  may 
often  be  broken  of  this  unpleasant  habit  by  proper 
domestic  management,  as  withholding  any  excess  of 
fluids  before  going  to  bed,  and  by  waking  it,  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  discharge  the  contents  of  the  bladder  at  the  time 
when  the  elder  members  of  the  family  retire  to  bed. 
When  such  means  as  these  fail,  recourse  must  be  bad 
to  medical  advice.  Blisters  to  the  sacrum,  which  pre¬ 
vent  the  patient  from  lying  flat  on  the  back,  and  conse¬ 
quently  prevent  the  urine  from  gravitating  towards  the 
most  irritable  part  of  the  bladder,  are  often  useful;  and 
cold  douches  to  the  spine,  combined  with  the  internal 
use  of  chalybeates,  are  frequently  serviceable.  The 
most  certain  remedy,  however,  is  extract  of  belladonna, 
given  at  first,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  in 
doses  varying  from  j^gth  to%th  of  a  grain,  twice  daily, 
and  increasing  it,  if  required,  till  it  gives  rise  to  marked 
constitutional  disturbance.  The  various  forms  of  me¬ 
chanical  pressure  that  have  been  suggested,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  the  passage  of  the  urine,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  reprobated. 

Urkuu.  nn'kdn.)  (Com.)  In  Arabia,  the  name  given  to 
the  dye  called  Henna,  q.v.  in  the  body  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia. 
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CrlinRS-lnoe.  (t7r7?i.<7J.)  (Manuf.)  A  kind  of  cheap 
lace,  used  as  a  substitute  for  thread-lace. 

V  rue.  (oor'no.)  ((Stem.)  In  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  the 
native  name  of  Natron,  q.  v.  iu  the  body  of  the  work. 

I  rqiillarl's,  ( ur’kujurtz ,)  in  Georgia,  a.  dist.  of  Early 
co. ;  pop.  767. 

Urq niza.  Justo  Jose,  ( oor-ke'thah ,)  President  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  was  b.  about  1800,  in  the  State  of 
Kntre  Rios,  and  was  of  mixed  Spanish  and  Indian  blood. 
During  the  war  in  La  Plata  he  sided  with  the  party  of 
Rosas,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  general  of 
division.  He  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Argentine 
army  which  Rosas  sent  against  Uruguay  in  1840  to  re¬ 
venge  the  expulsion  of  his  friend  Orit»e  by  Riveros. 
Urquiza  achieved  a  complete  victory  over  Riveros  in 
the  battle  of  India  Muerte  on  the  28th  of  March,  1845, 
and  for  this  and  other  important  military  services  was 
rewarded  with  the  governorship  of  Entre  Rios.  In 
1851  Rosas  pretended  to  lay  down  the  supreme  power, 
and  Urquiza  immediately  advanced  his  claims  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him.  Rosas,  however,  resisted  his  pretensions, and 
a  civil  war  ensued,  in  which  Urquiza  obtained  the 
assistance  of  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  Brazil,  and 
crossed  the  Parana  in  January,  1852,  with  an  army  of 
30,000  men.  The  Argentine  army  was  routed  on  the 
3d  ot  tebruary  at  Monte  Caserns,  and  Urquiza  pro¬ 
claimed  himself  Provisional  Dictator  of  the  Argentine 
Republic.  A  new  Congress  was  called  by  him  to  settle 
the  affairs  of  the  country  in  a  definite  manner,  but  be¬ 
fore  it  met  disturbances  occurred  in  Buenos  Ayres  which 
demanded  his  attention,  and  he  commenced  to  besiege 
the  city  of  Bueuos  Ayres.  The  defence  was  conducted 
with  great  vigor,  however,  and  Urquiza  was  finally 
Compelled  to  retire.  In  March,  1S54,  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  for  six  years, 
and  he  commenced  his  administration  by  instituting 
numerous  reforms,  and  by  reestablishing  commerce 
and  navigation.  The  rivers  Parana,  Paraguay,  and 
Plata  he  declared  free  to  foreign  pow  ers,  and  in  many 
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other  ways  endeavored  toadnr.ce  the  interests  of  civil¬ 
ization  and  enlightenment.  In  18;, 9  he  mediated  be¬ 
tween  the  U.  States  and  the  republic  of  Paraguay  on  the 
occasion  ot  the  La  Plata  naval  expedition,  and  about  the 
close  of  the  same  year  he  succeeded  in  bringing  Buenos 
Ayres  back  into  tlie Confederation.  In  186(1  lie  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  ttie  Presidency  by  Dr.  Santiago  Derqni,  under 
whom  lie  was  appointed  honorary  commander  of  the 
army  and  navy.  Since  then  be  took  little  part  iu  public 
affairs.  Assassinated,  1872. 

Ustick,  in  Illinois,  a  twp  o:  vVhitesides  co. ;  pop.  1.026. 

U  (nil.  The  following  item:  of  statistical  information 
gleaned  from  the  Ninth  Federal  Census,  fully  illustrate 
the  agricultural  ami  financial  conditions  of  this  territory 
on  June  30, 1870 : — Total  number  of  acres  of  land  in  farms 
148,361;  of  which  118,755  consisted  of  improved  lauds, 
215  of  woodland,  and  29,391  «*f  other  unimproved  soil; 
the  cash  value  of  farms  under  cultivation  $2,297,922, 
exclusive  of  $291,390  of  implements  and  machinery  ; 
amount  of  wages  paid  for  husbandry  during  the  year 
$133,695;  total  value  of  farm  products  $1,973,142;  of 
orchard  stuffs,  $43,938;  of  market-gardens,  $8,700;  of 
lumber,  Ac.,  $800.  Iu  the  same  year,  the  value  of  home 
matiufs.  summed  up  aggregate  returns  figuring  at 
fob, 891.  Of  live-stock  on  farms,  $2,149,814.  The  enu¬ 
meration  of  live-stock  was:  horses,  11,068;  mules  and 
asses,  2.879;  milch  cows,  17,563;  working  oxen,  3.479 ; 
other  cattle,  18,138;  sheep,  59,672;  swine,  3,150.  The 
out-turn  of  farm  products  gave  the  following  results: 

\V  bllS.  cro  ,v 


Wheat, 

Rye,  ‘ 

Indian  corn,  1 
Oats,  * 

Barley,  4 

Buckwheat.  4 
Pease  and  beans 
Irish  potatoes,  4 
Sw  eet  potatoes, 4 
Grass-seed,  4 


558,473 
1,312 
95,557 
65,650 
49,117 
178 
44  9,291 
323,645 
163 
5 


Honey, 

Hops, 

Wool. 

Butter, 

Cheese, 

\n  as, 

Hay, 

Wine, 


lbs.  575 
4*  322 

“  109,018 

44  310,335 

M  69,603 
44  13 

tons,  27,305 
gls.  3,131 


Sorghum  molasses,  “67,446 


Ubiqun'rian,  Ibiquita’rian,  n.  [From  Lat. 
ubique,  everywhere.]  (Eccl.  Ui&t.)  One  of  a  school  of 
divines,  so  named  from  their  distinguishing  doctrine, 
that  the  body  of  Christ  is  everywhere,  who  were  the 
followers  of  John  Brentius,  or  Breutzen  (1499-Sept. .11, 
1570),  a  Lutheran,  who  first  disseminated  his  views  iu 
his  Senientia  de  Libe.llo  Bullingeri,  published  in  Tubin¬ 
gen  in  1561.  James  Andreae,  or  Audreas,  (1528-Jan.  7, 
1390.)  held  the  same  opinion,  and  Brentius  published 
other  works  in  which  it  was  maintained. 

Uhlaml,  Jouanx  Ludwig,  (oo'lant,)  a  German  poet,  b. 
at  Tubingen,  1787.  lie  produced  a  learned  work  on  the 
myth  of  the  northern  legend  of  Thor,  ancient  High  and 
Low  Germau  songs,  and  various  collections  of  ballads 
of  a  patriotic  character,  full  of  spirit,  imagination,  and 
truth,  finely  picturesque  in  their  sketches  of  nature, 
and  exquisite  in  their  varied  tones  of  feeling.  D.  1863. 

Ukraine,  ( ook'ram .)  [Slav.,  a  frontier  country  or 
marsh.]  The  name  given  in  Poland  first  to  the  frontiers 
towards  the  Tartars  ami  other  nomads,  and  then  to  the 
fertile  regions  ly  iug  on  both  sides  of  the  middle  Dnieper, 
without  any  very  definite  limits.  The  U.  was  long  a 
bone  of  contention  between  Poland  and  Russia.  About 
16^6  the  part  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dnieper  was  ceded 
to  Russia  (Russian  U.)\  and  at  the  second  partition  of 
Poland,  the  western  portion  (Polish  U.)  also  fell  to  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  is  mostly  comprised  in  the  government  of  Kiev. 
The  historic  U.  forms  the  greater  part  of  what  is  called 
Little  Russia  (a  name  which  first  appears  about  1654), 
which  is  made  up  of  the  governments  of  Kiev,  Tcherni- 
gov,  Poltava,  and  Kharkoff.  This  tract  of  country  has 
always  been  celebrated  for  its  fine  breed  of  fleet  horses 
and  horned  cattle. 

Ulad'islus,  the  name  of  seven  kings  of  Poland:  — 
U ladislas  I.,  duke,  or  king,  succeeded  his  brother,  Boles- 
las.  in  1081  or  1082;  his  reigu  was  troubled  with  civil 
and  foreign  wars;  D.  1102  or  1103. — Ulvdishs  II.,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father,  Boleslas  III.,  in  1138  or  1139;  he  was 
deposed  1146,  and  D.  in  exile  1159. — Ul  vdislas  III.,  was 
elected  king  12  >2,  and  daposed  in  1206  on  account  of  his 
cruelties,  d.  1233. — Uladislas  IV.,  surnamed  Lokktek, 
became  master  of  the  kingdom  in  1296,  was  deposed  by 
the  states,  and  Wenceslaus  elected  in  his  room,  1300, 
but  was  restored  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1305  or 
1306.  He  sustained  a  war  with  the  Teutonic  knights, 
and  n.  1333.  His  son,  Casimir  TIL,  called  the  Great ,  suc¬ 
ceeded  him.  —  Uladislas  V.,  grand-duke  of  Lithuania, 
obtained  the  crown  by  marrying  Hedwiga,  daughter  of 
Louis.  (See  Jagdllox.)  lie  was  succeeded  by  the  son, 
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Casimir  IV.— Uladislas  VI.,  son  of  Casimir  IV.,  is  the 
same  as  Ladislas  VI.,  king  of  Hungary,  q.  v. — Uladis¬ 
las  I  II.,  son  of  Sigismund.  was  born  1595,  and  succeeded 
his  father  1632.  He  had  previously  sustained  a  war  with 
the  house  of  Romanoff,  and  afterward,  in  1633-4,  he  con¬ 
quered  the  Turks  and  Tartars  of  the  Crimea 

Ul  cer,  (- sur ,)  n.  [Fr.  ulcere. ;  Lat  ulcus,  ulceris,  a  sore.] 
(Med.)  A  purulent  solution  of  continuity  of  the  soft  parts 
of  the  body,  either  opening  to  the  surface  or  any  inter¬ 
nal  cavity,  and  attended  with  a  secretion  of  pus  or  some 
kind  of  discharge.  U.  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
as  from  w'ounds,  specific  irritation  of  the  absorbents, 
from  cancer,  scurvy,  scrofulous  virus,  Ac.  Wounds  in 
the  flesh,  if  at  all  deep,  are  very  likely  to  pass  into 
ulcere  ;  and  persous  in  whom  from  auy  cause,  the  circu¬ 
lation  has  become  sluggish,  are  more  liable  to  ulcera¬ 
tions,  and  those  ot  an  unhealthy  kind,  than  others.  The 

•  immediate  cause  of  U.  is  the  iujreased  action  of  the  ab¬ 
sorbents,  while  at  the  same  time  the  arteries  by  a  specific 
action  separate  a  fluid  from  the  blood  upon  the  ulcerated 
surface.  Iu  simple  U,  nearly  all  that  seems  needful  to 
bo  done  is  to  keep  the  surface  clean  by  putting  on  a  little 
dry  lint  and  a  pledget  over  it,  covered  with  some  simple 
ointment.  Where  the  part  or  the  constitution  is  too 
weak  to  carry  on  the  healthy  action,  general  as  well  as 
local  treatment  is  required,  and  the  system  has  to  be 
strengthened  by  nutritious  diet,  tonics,  Ac.  Iu  indolent 
U  the  applications  require  to  be  principally  of  a  stimu¬ 
lating  nature,  as  basilicon  ointment,  and  occasional 
sprinkling  with  red  precipitate. 

Ulloa.  Dox  ANTOxio,(Oo/-i//«,)a  Spanish  mathematician. 
B.  1716.  In  1735  he  was  sent  to  South  America  to  co¬ 
operate  with  Condamine,  and  other  French  academi¬ 
cians  in  measuring  a  degree  of  the  meridian.  Ilis 
talents,  more  lately,  were  turned  to  account  in  the 
construction  of  public  works  requiring  engineering 
skill,  the  introduction  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  Ac. 
He  published  an  account  of  his  voyage,  and  a  work 
upon  the  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  America. 
D.  1795. 

Ulpiaimo,  Domitius,  (ul-pi-ai'nus,)  an  eminent  Roman 
civilian,  the  tutor,  friend,  and  minister  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  Severus,  who  made  him  his  secretary  and 
afterwards  praetorian  prefect.  Having  offended  the 
soldiery  by  his  reforms,  they  broke  out  into  open  mu¬ 
tiny,  and  U.  was  murdered  by  them,  in  a.  d.  228.  His 
writings  on  law  were  very  numerous,  and  many  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  them  are  included  in  the  Digest. 

Ul  ster,  the  most  N\  of  the  four  provs.  of  Ireland, 
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Total  number  of  farms  in  the  Territory  4.008 ;  showing 
an  increase  of  1.273  over  tlie  last  decennial  returns. 
The  percentage  of  unimproved  land  under  tillage  was 
20  0,  against  14  1  in  1860.  Turning  to  matters  of  finance 
and  revenue,  we  find  tlie  Territory  possessing  a  total 
assessed  value  of  *12,565,842 ;  of  which  *7,il47,S81  rep¬ 
resented  real  estate,  and  tlie  balance  personal  estate  • 
as  against  a  true  valuation  of  both  real  and  personal 
estate  of  *16,159,905.  These  figures  exhibit  an  increase 
since  the  period  of  tlie  last  census  (1860)  of-  total 
assessed  value  *3,407.882 ;  true  value  of  real  and  per- 
sonai  estate  *10,506.047.  Total  amount  of  taxation 
*107,355;  ot  which.  State  assessments  absorbed  *39.402  • 
*o.';4IU;  mnniciPR>.  *47,524:  increase  over  isCO,’ 
*10'-,o49.  1  lie  aggregate  returns  of  true  population  give 
a  capitation  of  99.581;  of  which  86,044  white;  118  col¬ 
ored ;  445  Chinese,  and  12,974  Indian.  Male  citizens 
arrived  at  legal  age  10,147 ;  citizens  without  the  fran¬ 
chise  (otherwise  than  lor  rebellion  or  other  crime)  3.  Of 
the  above  capitation  56,084  were  of  American  nativity 
and  30,702  of  foreign. 

U  tah,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  central  co. ;  area.  abt.  2100 
sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  the  Timpanogos  or  Provo  River 
and  contains  Utah  Lake,  a  large  body  of  fresh  water' 
The  surface  is  diversified  with  valleys  and  mountains, 
among  which  is  the  Wasatch  mountain  range.  The 
soil  of  the  valleys  is  fertile.  The  county  is  liberally 
supplied  with  w  ater-power,  and  has  some  timber  on  the 
niountains.  Cap.  Provo  City.  Pop.  12,203. 

Utos  or  VfaliN.  a  numerous  tribe  of  American  In¬ 
dians  ot  the  Shoshone  family,  occupying  chiefly  parts 
of  Utah  and  Colorado.  They  own  large  herds  of  horses 
They  number  (1880)  about  15.000,  and  until  lately  have 
generally  been  friendly  with  the  whites.  In  1*879-80 
they  broke  out  in  open  conflict  with  the  U.  S.  troops. 

I  Yelv«»l,  (udrehtf.)  (Manuf.)  A  kind  of  velvet 

woven  from  goatVhair,  and  used  in  upholstery,  and 
for  the  linings  ul  carriages,  Ac. 


bounded  N.  by  tlie  Irish  Sea,  N.  and  W.  by  the  N.  At¬ 
lantic,  S.  by  the  prov.  of  Leinster,  and  S.W.  by  that  of 
Connaught.  Area,  8,550  sq.  m.  Desc.  The  coasts  of 
this  prov.  are  indented  by  great  arms  of  the  sea,  as 
Donegal  Bay,  on  the  W. ;  Loughs  Swilly  and  Foyle  on 
the  N.;  and  Belfast  Lough  and  Dundrum  Bay.  on  the 
E.  The  S.  parts  are  rich,  fertile,  and  well! cultivated, 
hut  the  N.  are  hilly  and  partially  sterile.  Some  of  the 
W.  mountains  reach  the  height  of  2,000  feet.  Rivers. 
Bann,  Foyle,  Erne,  Swilly.  Lakes.  Neagh  and  Erne, 
besides  many  smaller  ones.  Prod.  Grain-stuffs,  fodder, 
horses  and  cattle,  and  dairy  produce.  Manuf.  This 
prov.,  the  most  thriving  and  orderly  iu  Ireland,  is  the 
seat  of  the  great  Irish  textile  manufactures ;  the  annual 
value  of  the  linens  alone  being  estimated  at  $15,000,000, 
Pot.  Div.  U.  is  divided  into  9  cos.,  viz.,  Antrim,  Ar¬ 
magh,  Cavan,  Donegal, Down, Fermanagh.  Londonderry. 
Monaghan,  and  Tyrone.  Prin.  towns.  Belfast,  London¬ 
derry,  Enniskillen,  Lisburn.  Pop.  1,914,255. 

Ulster,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Floyd  co.,  abt.  8  m. 
W.  of  Charles  City ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Ulster,  in  New  York,  a  E  S.E.  co..  bordering  on  the 
Hudson;  area,  1,150  sq.m.  Rivers.  Rondout,  Never- 
sink,  Shawangunk.  and  Walkill.  Surface,  mountain¬ 
ous,  being  traversed  by  the  Catskill  and  Shawangunk 
ridges;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Iron,  lead,  plum¬ 
bago,  coal,  alum,  limestone,  slate,  aud  marl.  Cap. 
Kingston.  Pop.  abt.  110,000. 

Ulster,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Bradford  co.,  abt.  7  m.  N.W.  of  Towanda ;  pop.  abt. 
1,400. 

Ul'tima,  a.  [Lat.,  last.]  Most  distant  or  remote; 
furthest :  last :  most  extreme  limit  or  reach.  — U.  ratio , 
[Lat.]  The  final  reason,  argument,  or  resource. 

(Gram.)  The  last  syllable  of  a  word. 

Ul  timate,  a.  [Lat.  ultimus,  furthest;  superl.  of  ulter , 
ultra.]  Being  most  distant  or  remote;  furthest;  ex¬ 
treme  ;  final ;  being  that  to  which  all  the  rest  is  directed, 
as  to  the  main  object ;  as.  let  us  hope  this  w  ill  tend  to 
our  ultimate  good. — Last,  in  a  train  of  consequences ;  in¬ 
tended  as  a  final  resort;  last;  terminating;  being  at 
the  furthest  point :  as,  an  ultimate  conclusion.— Con¬ 
stituent;  the  last  into  which  a  substance  can  be  re¬ 
solved,  divided,  or  analyzed ;  as,  an  ultimate  element. 

U.  analysis.  (Chem.)  See  Analysis. —  U.ratio.  (Math.) 
The  ratio  of  evanescent  quantities. 

— v.  a.  and  n.  To  end;  to  eventuate;  to  come  or  bring 
to  an  issue  or  termination.  —  To  come  or  bring  into 
use,  habitude  or  practice. 


y. 


VACC 


VAGI 


"VJ"  (re>)  the  twenty-second  letter  of  our  alphabet,  and 
V  properly  a  consonant,  being  placed  before  vowels, 
"  as  in  vacant,  vibrate,  venal,  &c.  it  is  formed  by  tne 
junction  of  the  upper  teeth  with  the  lower  lip,  with  a 
gentle  expiration.  It  is  the  middle  labial  aspirate,  bear¬ 
ing  the  same  relation  to/ that  p  does  to  b.  The  letters 
u  and  r  hail  always  two  distinct  sounds,  Imt  they  had 
only  one  form  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cen¬ 
tury,  and  it  was  not  till  about  the  16th  century  that  the 
two  letters  came  to  be  definitely  distinguished.  The 
Romans  probably  pronounced  v  like  our  w,  which 
would  account  for  the  fact  of  there  being  no  ?oin  their 
language.  In  German,  v  has  the  sound  of/,  and  w  of  v. 
Vis  interchangeable  with  6  and  m,  and  also  with/*.  As 
a  numeral,  it  denotes  5,  and  with  a  dash  over  it(V) 
500.  V.R.  among  the  Romans  stood  for  Uti  Roga,  “As 
you  desire;”  in  Great  Britain,  V.R.  signifies  Victoria 
Jiegina.  “  Queen  Victoria.”  In  music  V.  stands  for  violin , 
and  V.V.  for  violins.  —  See  also  Abbreviations. 

Va.  v.  imper.  [It.]  (A/us.)  Proceed;  goon;  continue. 

Va;tl,[Du.;  corresponding  to  the  Hottentot  name  Ky- 
Gariep,  yellow,]  a  South  African  river,  which  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  British  settlements  N.  of  Cape 
Colony.  It  rises  in  the  Mount  of  Sources,  at  the  N.VV. 
angle  of  Natal,  and  running  a  very  circuitous  course  of 
about  500  m.,  joins  the  Na-Gariep  or  Orange  River,  in 
Lat.  29°  10'  S.,  Lon.  24°  28'  E.  This  river  has  lately  ac¬ 
quired  a  great  importance  by  the  discovery,  in  the  sands 
of  its  shores.of  such  a  quantity  of  diamonds  as  to  possibly 
depreciate  in  few  years  the  value  of  that  precious  stone. 
In  1870  the  diamond  fields  of  the  Vaal  River,  (easily  ac¬ 
cessible  from  Cape  Town  by  steamer  to  East  London,  and 
thence  by  an  overland  journey. of  abt.  300  m.,)  extended 
2  m.  in  length  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  were 
dotted  over  with  tents  and  wagons  sheltering  a  pop.  of 
about  4,000,  daily  increasing. 

Vacancy,  (vd'kan-se,)  n.  [Fr.  vacancy,  from  Lat.ua- 
cans  —  vaco,  to  be  empty  or  void.]  State  or  quality  of 
being  empty  or  vacant ;  —  hence,  leisure  ;  listlessness  ; ; 
intermission. —  That  which  is  vacant;  as,  (1.)  Vacuity  ; 
empty  space;  as,  to  fix  one’s  eyes  on  vacancy.  (2.)  Gap; 
chasm;  hiatus;  blank;  any  space  between  bodies  or 
things ;  as,  a  vacancy  between  words  or  between  build¬ 
ings. —  Time  of  leisure  or  unoccupation  ;  period  of  inter¬ 
mission  ;  vacation  ;  as,  I  have  scarce  a  minute’s  vacancy. 
—  Place  or  office  unfilled  or  without  an  incumbent ;  as, 
a  vacancy  in  the  Treasury  department. 

Va'cant.  a.  Empty  ;  not  filled  ;  void  of  every  substance 
except  air;  as,  a  vacant  house.  —  Hence,  free;  unen¬ 
cumbered;  unengaged  with  business  or  care  ;  unoccu¬ 
pied  ;  as,  vacant  time.  —  Not  filled  or  occupied  with  an 


incumbent  or  possessor ;  as,  a  vacant  throne. —  Thought¬ 
less  ;  void  of  reflection ;  not  occupied  with  study  or 
meditation  ;  indicating  want  of  thought  or  intelligence; 
as,  a  T*acant  face,  a  vacant  mind. 

(Law.)  Having  no  heir,  claimant,  inheritor,  or  occu¬ 
pier  ;  as,  a  vacant  estate. 

Vacant  succession.  (Law.)  An  inheritance  for  which 
the  heirs  are  unknown. 

Vlt'cantly.  adv.  In  a  vacant  manner;  emptily. 

Va'ca  Station,  in  California ,  a  village  of  Solano  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  120. 

Va'cate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  vaguer,  from  Lat.  vaco,  vacation.'] 
To  make  empty,  void,  or  vacant;  to  quit  possession  of 
and  leave  destitute;  ns,  to  vacate  an  office  or  dignity. — 
To  annul  ;  to  make  of  no  authority  or  validity;  as,  to 
vacate  a  charter. 

Vacation,  (-k&'shun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vacating  Act 
of  making  vacant  or  void,  or  of  rendering  of  no  validity  ; 
as.  the  vacation  of  a  commission.  —  Leisure;  freedom 
from  care,  interruption,  or  embarrassment.  (R.) — In¬ 
termission  of  a  stated  employment,  proceeding,  or  office ; 
rest. — Hence,  especially, ( l.)  Intermission  of  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  the  space  of  time  between  the  end  of  one  term 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next ;  as,  the  Long  Vacation, 
(2.)  The  intermission  of  the  curriculum  of  study  of  a 
university,  a  college,  or  other  seminary,  when  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  a  recess;  as,  the  midsummer  vacation.  (3.) 
The  time  when  a  see  or  other  spiritual  dignity  is  vacant. 

Va'caville,  in  California,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  So¬ 
lano  co.,  8  m.  N.N.E.  of  Snisun  city;  pop.  in  1870,  2,044. 

Vaccina,  Vaccinia,  (vak-si'na,)  v.  Cow-pox. 

Vaccinate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  vacciner ;  from  Lat.  vacca, a  cow.] 
To  inoculate  with  the  cow-pox  by  means  of  a  virus! 
taken  or  derived  from  cows,  and  called  vaccine,  matter. 

Vaccination,  (vtik-si-nd'shun,) ».  (Med.)  The  arti-l 
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ficial  production  of  a  disease  known  as  the  cow-pox,  by 
inserting  some  of  the  matter  of  the  disease  under  the 
skin,  with  the  view  of  protecting  it  against  the  incom¬ 
parably  more  severe  disease  called  small-pox.  For 
the  history  of  the  discovery  of  V,  see  Jen.ner.  The 
great  advantage  of  V.  over  inoculation  is.  that  it  only 
produces  a  slight  disorder,  which  is  attended  with  no 
risk,  and  not  communicable  except  by  direct  engrafting. 
By  inoculation  the  virus  and  the  disease  is  conveyed 
wherever  it  is  used,  and  the  country  filled  with  con¬ 
tagion.  On  the  other  hand,  when  vaccine  matter  is 
used,  the  contagion  of  small-pox  need  never  come,  and 
if  rightly  used,  it  affords  the  means  of  perhaps  eradi¬ 
cating  tins  most  loathsome  pestilence  from  every  well- 
regulated  community.  The  operation  is  usually  per¬ 
formed  by  making  an  oblique  puncture  through  the 
epidermis,and  introducing  a  portion  of  the  virus  on  the 
point  of  the  lancet  or  needle.  If  the  operation  has  been 
successful,  a  small  inflamed  spot  is  discernible  about 
the  third  or  fourth  day.  This  increases  in  size,  becomes 
hard  and  elevated,  and  about  the  sixth  day  a  small 
quantity  of  fluid  may  be  distinguished  in  the  centre. 
About  the  eighth  day,  when  the  pustule  is  fully  formed, 
the  constitutional  effects  begin  to  appear, —  headache, 
shivering,  loss  of  appetite,  Ac ..  which  gradually  subside 
in  one  <>r  two  days.  Afterwards  the  fluid  dries  up,  and 
a  dark-brown  scab  forms,  which  remains  for  about  a 
fortnight,  and  on  disappearing  leaves  a  depression.  It 
is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  effects  of  V.  are  perma¬ 
nent,  or  whether  they  disappear  after  a  certain  time.  The 
majority  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  the  latter  opinion,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  recommending  that  persons  who 
have  been  vaccinated  in  infancy  should  be  re- vaccina  ted 
ou  attaining  maturity.  From  the  operation  being  im¬ 
perfectly  performed,  or  from  other  causes  not  well 
understood,  V.  does  not  in  all  cases  afford  absolute  im¬ 
munity  from  the  disease:  but  in  those  cases  in  which  it 
does  occur  it  is  almost  always  in  a  very  mitigated  form. 

VacVinator,  Vac'cinist,  n.  One  who  practises^ 
vaccination. 

Vaeoiiiia'eeje.  n.  pi.  (Bot)  The  Cranberry  family, 
an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Cinvhonales.  Diag.  Epigy- 
nous  stamens  and  anthers  opening  by  pores.  They  are 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  remarkable  for  their  astringent 
leaves  and  bark,  and  for  their  edible  subacid  fruits. 
There  are  about  200  species,  chiefly  natives  of  the  tem¬ 
perate  regions  of  the  globe;  they  are  comprised  in  13 
genera.  See  Vaccinium. 

Vacci  ilium.  (vdk-sin'-,)n.(Bot.)  The  typical  gen.  of  the 
ord.  Vacciniaceie.  They  are  heath-like  shrubs,  dispersed 
through  a  very  wide 
area  in  both  the  <  fid  and 
New  World,  and  gen¬ 
erally  in  mountainous 
districts  or  wet  heathy 
places.  Among  the  N. 

American  species  are: 

V.  virgatum ,  the  Blue 
Whortleberry,  which 
yields  sweet  berries  of  a 
bluish-black  color;  V. 
stamineum ,  the  Deer- 
berry,  the  berries  of 
which  are  large,  bitter, 
and  of  a  greenish-white 
color;  and  V.  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  um(  or  V  tene.ll  am), the 
common  Low  Blue-ber¬ 
ry  (Fig.  2560),  found  in 
thickets  and  pastures  in 
hard  soils,  and  common 
from  Canada  to  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  low  under-shrub,  I 
6-12'  high,  growing  in  dense  patches;  flowers  reddish- 
white;  bracts  mostly  colored;  berries  large,  blue,  sweet 
and  nutritious.  Among  the  best  known  European  species 
are  V.  myrtilfus,  which  yields  the  edible  Bilberry  or 
Blackberry  :  V.  uliginosum,  the  Bog  or  Black  Whortle¬ 
berry  $  and  V.  vitis-idsea,  the  Red  Whortleberry  or  Cow¬ 
berry. 

Vaccine,  (vak'sin.)  a.  [Fr.  vaccin.l  Pertaining  to,  or 
obtained  from,  cows;  relating  to  vaccination;  as,  the 
vaccine  disease. 

Vache  I*lan<l.  (vasb,)  in  the  W.  Indies,  ofT  the  S.  of 
Ilavti,  8  in.  S.E.  of  Aux  Oayes,  10  m.  long  and  3  broad. 

Vacher,  ( vdsh-d ',)  n.  [  From  Fr.  vache ,  a  cow.]  A  stock- 
keeper  or  herdsmau.  (Local  U.  6.) 
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Vach'ery,  n.  A  pen  for  cattle;  also,  a  dairy. 

Vac  i  1 1  a  n  cy  ,(r&.s  'ilrlan-se,)  n  Quality  of  being  vacil  hint. 

Vacillant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lut.  vacillare.)  Vacillating; 
fluctuating;  wavering. 

Vacillate,  ( v&s'il-ht ,)  r.  a.  [Fr.  vacil ler.]  To  move 
one  way  or  I  he  other;  to  reel  or  stagger  ;  as,  a  vacillat¬ 
ing  gait.  —  To  waver;  to  fluctuate  in  mind,  purpose,  or 
opinion;  to  be  unsteady  or  inconstant;  as,  a  vacillating 
man. 

Vacillation,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vacillatxn.']  A  moving 
one  way  and  the  other;  a  wavering;  a  reeling  or  stag¬ 
gering.  —  Inconstancy  or  fluctuation  of  mind ;  unsteadi¬ 
ness;  change  from  one  object  to  another;  ns,  vacillation 
of  purpose. 

Vacu  ity,  n.  [Fr.  vacuitf ;  Lat.  vacmCas.]  State, 
quality,  or  condition  of  being  vacuous;  emptiness;  a 
state  of  being  unfilled.  —  Space  unfilled  or  unoccupied, 
or  occupied  with  an  invisible  fluid  only;  void  ;  vacuum. 
— Nihility ;  inanity,  (r.) 

Vacuous,  (vdk'yu-us,)  a.  Empty :  void ;  unfilled. 

Vac'uflUissicss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  vacuous. 

Vacuum,  (vak'yu-um,)  «.  [Lat.]  (Phys.)  A  space  de¬ 
void  of  all  matter.  Whether  there  he  any  such  thing  in 
nature  as  an  absolute  F-.,  or  whether  the  universe  be 
completely  full,  is  a  question  that  has  given  rise  to  dis¬ 
putes  among  philosophers  in  all  ages.  The  ancients  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  V  coacrrvatuni  and  a  V.  inter  sper sum,  or 
dissemination.  By  the  former  they  understood  a  place 
destitute  of  matter,  such  as  would  exist  if  God  were  to 
annihilate  all  the  air  and  other  bodies  within  the  walls 
of  a  chamber;  by  the  latter  they  designated  the  space 
supposed  to  be  naturally  interspersed  in  and  among 
boilies,  and  in  the  interstices  between  different  bodies. 
Until  recently  the  most  perfect  vacuum  that  could  be 
produced  was  the  Torricellian  vacuum,  or  the  space 
above  the  mercury  in  the  barometric  tube.  But  in  this 
sense  vacuum  merely  signifies  the  exclusion  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  air;  for  this  space  in  the  barometer  may  be  filled 
with  the  vapor  of  mercury, or  with  some  other  medium 
infinitely  more  rare  than  air,  and  inappreciable  to  our 
senses.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  nature  of  the  pneumatic 
machine,  that  the  vacuum  produced  by  an  air-pmnp,  or 
the  Boylean  vacuum ,  as  it  has  been  called,  can  never  be 
perfect,  as  some  air  must  always  remain  in  the  receiver, 
however  long  the  exhausting  process  maybe  continued, 
hut  if  the  receiver  bo  first  filled  witli  pure  carbonic 
acid,  a  stick  of  caustic  potash  introduced,  and  then  the 
receiver  be  exhausted  as  perfectly  as  possible,  the  stick 
of  potash  will  gradually  absorb  the  small  residuum  of 
carbonic  acid, and  a  vacuum  far  exceeding  the  Torricel¬ 
lian  will  be  produced  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  perfect  vacuum  that  has  yet 
been  obtained  ;  but  the  electric  discharge  sent  through 
it  still  proclaims  it  to  be  imperfect.  See  Barometer, 
Pump,  and  Ligfit. 

Vnde-nic<*uiii,  (vd-de-me'kum ,)  n.  [Lat.,  go  with  me.] 
A  manual;  that  which  a  person  carries  with  him  for 
guidance  or  reference. 

Va'dilllll,  n.  [From  Lat.  vadari,  to  bind.]  (Law.)  Bail; 
security ;  pledge;  guaranty. 

Vagabond,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vagabundus ,  wander¬ 
ing  to  and  fro.]  Driven  to  and  fro;  floatiug  about  with¬ 
out  any  particular  direction;  as,  “  By  envious  winds 
blown  vagabond .”  (Milton.)  —  Wandering  to  and  fro; 
moving  from  place  to  place  without  any  settled  habita¬ 
tion;  as,  a  vagabond  life. 

—n.  A  vagrant;  a  bummer ;  one  who  wanders  from  town  to 
town  or  from  place  to  place  illegally,  having  no  certain 
habitation,  or  not  abiding  in  it,  and  generally  without 
the  means  of  honest  livelihood. 

Vag'alMmdage,  Vag  aboiKlisin,  n.  [Fr.]  State 
or  condition  of  being  a  vagabond. 

Vagabondize,  v.  a.  To  act  the  vagabond;  to  loaf 
about. 

Vaga  ry,  n.  [Fr.  vaguer  =  Lat.  vagnr,  to  wander.]  A 
wandering  of  the  thoughts;  a  wild  freak;  a  whim;  a 
capricious  frolic. 

vajri  na.  (/*-,)».;  pi.  Vagin®.  [Lat..  a  sheath.]  (Anat.) 
One.  and  the  largest,  of  the  female  passages,  leading  to 
the  uterus.  It  extends  from  the  vulva,  or  external  parts, 
to  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  being  composed  of  a  firm 
corrugated  membrane,  is  capable  of  considerable  elon¬ 
gation.  These  circular  corrugations,  or  rugie  which  at 
one  time  of  life  are  a  collateral  sign  of  virginity,  disap¬ 
pear  after  many  labors,  when  the  passage  becomes  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  from  the  vulva  to  the  os  uteri.  A  thin. 
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firm  membrane  extends  almost  completely  across  thei 
vagina,  cutting  off  all  access  to  the  uterus,  but  allowing 
the  periodical  secretion  to  escape  Iron*  it  by  a  semicircu¬ 
lar  opening  below;  this  membrane  is  called  the  hymn t, 
and  only  exists  before  marriage.  The  vagina  is  subject  to 
many  diseases,  particularly  to  intlanimation,  ulceration, 
anti  weakening  discharges,  gleets,  Ac.  It  is  also  sub¬ 
ject  to  prolapsus,  or  a  falling  down,  especially  in  deli¬ 
cate  females  who  have  had  many  children  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession.  In  such  cases  injections  of  oak-bark,  gall-nuts, 
or  other  astringents  are  necessary,  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  pad  or  pessary  to  support  the  passage  when 
restored  to  its  proper  situation. 

(lint.)  The  leaf-stalk  of  those  plants  in  which  this 
part  becomes  thin  and  rells  round  the  stem,  to  which  it 
then  forms  a  sheath,  as  in  grasses. 

(Arch.)  The  part  of  a  terminus  out  of  which  the 
statue  seems  to  issue.  —  Worcester. 

Vaginal,  (tuy-,)  a.  Resembling  a  sheath  or  scabbard  ; 
pertaining  or  having  reference  to  a  vagina  or  sheath. 

(Anat  )  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  vagina. 

Va^'inaiit,  Vacillate,  a.  (. BoU )  Having  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  sheathing  or  investing. 

Vagrancy,  VagrantnesN,  n.  [From  vagrant.]  A 
state  ol  wandering  from  place  to  place  without  a  settled 
home;  the  life  and  condition  of  wandering  beggars, 
rogues,  vagabonds,  Ac. 

Va'grant,  a.  |0  Eng.  vagarant,  strolling,  from  Lat. 
rm/or.J  VV  anderiug  from  place  to  place  without  any  cer¬ 
tain  or  settled  habitation. — Unsettled;  moving  without 
any  certain  course  or  direction  ;  as,  vagrant  impulses. 

* — a.  A  stroller;  an  idle  wanderer;  a  vagabond  ;  a  sturdy 
beggar;  one  who  has  no  settled  dwelling,  or  who  does 
not  abide  in  it.  See  Beggar. 

Va  granlly,  ado.  In  a  vagrant  or  unsettled  manner. 

Vaglie,  ( vug ,)  a.  [com.  vaguer;  superl.  VAGUEST.)  ( Fr., 
from  Lat.  vagus ,  wandering.]  Unsettled  ;  unfixed  ;  unde¬ 
termined:  indefinite;  ambiguous;  as,  a  vague  idea. — 
Unauthorized ;  proceeding  from  no  knowu  or  substan¬ 
tial  source;  as,  vague  hearsay. 

Vague'ly,  a.  In  a  vague  or  uncertain  manner. 

Vague'iiess,  n.  State,  quality,  or  condition  of  being 
vague. 

V  :i iga I <1»  .  or  Vaigatz,  an  island  of  N.  Russia,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Strait  of  Vaigatch  ;  Lat 
70°  lo'  N.,  Lon.  59°  10'  E.  It  is  95  in.  long  and  35  broad. 

Vail  ,  n.  See  Veil. 

Vailes,  in  Alabama,*  twp.  of  Pickens  co.:  pop.  in  1870.456. 

Vain,  a.  {comp,  vainer;  superl.  vainest.)  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  vanus,  void,  empty. J  Unreal;  empty;  deficient; 
worthless;  unsatisfying;  not  possessing  real  substance 
or  importance. — Fruitless;  wanting  in  force  or  efficacy  ; 
ineffectual ;  as.  a  vain  attempt  —  Showy  ;  ostentatious  ; 
ornate.  —  Conceited;  puffed  up;  proud  of  petty  things, 
or  of  trifling  accomplishments;  elated  with  self-esteem, 
or  with  the  possession  of  tilings  more  showy  than  use¬ 
ful  or  valuable. 

In  vain ,  to  no  good  end  or  purpose  ;  ineffectual ;  with¬ 
out  advantage  or  success;  as,  to  labor  in  vain,  —  To 
take  the  name.  "/  (j'od  in  vain ,  to  speak  of  the  Almighty 
in  terms  of  levity  or  profanity. 

Vainglo'rious,  a.  Vain  to  excess  of  one's  own  ac¬ 
complishments  or  achievements;  elated  beyond  due 
bounds;  boastful  ;  feeling  or  indicating  vainglory;  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  vanity  ;  as.  a  vainglorious  uian. 

Vainglo  ry,  n  Exclusive  vanity,  excited  by  a  sense 
of  self-importance,  or  by  the  measure  of  one’s  own  ac¬ 
complishments  or  achievements;  empty  pride;  undue 
elation  of  mind  ;  pomposity. 

Vain  ly,  adv.  In  a  vain,  fruitless,  or  ineffectual  man¬ 
ner;  to  no  purpose;  as,  you  v ainly  attempt  to  dissuade 
me. —  Proudly;  arrogantly;  vaiintingly;  boastingly; 
with  vanity;  as,  she  thinks  vainly  of  tier  own  attrac¬ 
tions. — Idly  ;  foolishly  ;  as,  he  vainly  expects  to  succeed. 

Vai n.  State  <>r  quality  of  being  vain;  vanity. 

Vair,  n.  (Her.)  See  Fur. 

Vaisya,  (mV,)  n  See  Caste. 

Valais,  (val-ai\)  (Thf.,)  a  canton  in  the  S.  of  Switzerland, 
bounded  by  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Berne,  and  Freiburg,  and 
in  an  itlier  direction  by  Savoy  and  the  Lake  ol  Geneva; 
area  1,665  square  miles.  Desc.  It  lies  ill  the  direction 
of  north-east  and  south-west,  and  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
its  length  being  about  lot)  miles,  ami  its  medium  breadth 
from  to  to  30.  It  is  the  largest  valley  in  Switzerland, 
watered  in  its  whole  extent  by  the  Rhone,  and  bordered 
on  the  north,  ns  on  the  south,  by  the  loftiest  mountains 
in  Europe — the  Pennine  and  the  Bernese  Alps.  Cattle¬ 
rearing  is  the  piincipal  branch  of  industry.  The  V. 
opens  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  is  connected  by 
great  high-roads,  and  now  by  railway,  with  the  other 
parts  of  French  Switzerland  and  Savoy.  The  Grimsel 
and  Gemmi  passes  connect  the  eastern  part  of  the  valley 
with  German  Switzerland;  and  the  pusses  of  Great  St. 
Bernard  and  Simplon  connect  it  with  Italy.  V.  is  a  Ca¬ 
tholic  canton.  It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower ;  iu 
the  first  the  German,  and  in  the  second  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  is  spoken.  For  administrative  purposes  it  is 
divided  into  13  dizain*,  each  of  which  has  a  council  of 
members  elected  by  all  citizens  over  18  years  of  age, 
each  council  sending  4  deputies  to  a  diet ,  in  which  the 
legislative  power  is  vested.  The  di«*t  has  an  executive, 
composed  of  5  members,  elected  annually.  Cap.  Siou. 
Pop.  96,887. 

Val'a nee.  Val'cuce,  n.  [From  0.  Fr.  slavaler ,  to 
hang  or  fall  down.]  The  drapery  depending  from  a  bed, 
window,  Ac.;  especially,  the  hangings  around  a  bedstead, 
from  the  bed  to  tiie  floor. 

Valittie,  (val'n-tre,)  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  co.,  20  m  S.K.  of  Albany. 

Valeo ii r.  (val-koor' ,)  in  New  York,  an  island  iu  Lake 
Champlain,  6  m.  S.  of  Plattsburg. 


|  Val  lie  Pc il as,  (val  dai pain'yas,)  a  town  of  Spain,  on 
the  Jabulon,  33  m.  from  Ciudad-Real.  It  is  celebrated 
lor  its  wines.  P>p.  10,788. 

Val  des,  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of  British  Columbia, 
iu  tiie  Gulf  of  Georgia;  Lat.  50°  N.,  Lon.  125°  T  W. 

Yahliv  ia,  a  city  and  strong  fortress  of  Chili,  cap.  of  a 
prov.  of  same  name,  on  the  Valdivia  river,  9  m.  from 
the  sea.  Founded  in  1551,  it  was  taken  ami  plundered 
by  the  Araucaniuus  iu  1590,  and,  in  1837,  was  ruined  by 
an  earthquake.  The  harbor  is  situate  in  a  beautiful  hay, 
formed  by  tiie  river,  and  is  the  safest,  the  strongest  from 
its  natural  position,  and  the  most  capacious  of  any  of 
the  ports  in  the  South  Pacific;  Lat.  39°  48'  S.,  Lon.  73° 
19'30"YY\  Pop.  2,000. 

Valdos'ta,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Lowndes 
co.,  157  hi.  S.W.  of  Savannah :  pop.  iu  1870,  1,199. 

Vale,  tt.  [Fr.  vallte,  val,  from  Lat.  ua/lts.J  A  valley  ;  a 
dale  ;  a  tract  of  low  ground,  or  of  land  between  bills  or 
mountains. — A  small  trough  or  canal,  to  curry  off  water; 
a  dale. 

Valedic't ion,  n.  [From  Lat.  vale,  adieu,  and  dico ,  to 
speak.]  A  bidding  farewell ;  a  farewell ;  an  adieu. 

Valedicto'rlaii,  n  One  who  pronounces  a  valedictory 
address; — especially,  in  American  colleges,  the  student 
who  pronounces  the  valedictory  oration  at  the  annual 
commencement. —  Webster. 

Valctlic’tory,  a.  Bidding  farewell;  suitable,  or  de¬ 
signed,  for  a  taking  leave;  as,  a  valedictory  address. 

— n.  An  oration  or  address  spoken  at  commencement,  in 
American  colleges,  by  one  of  the  class  whose  members 
receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  take  their 
leave  of  the  college,  and  of  each  other. 

Valojg^'io,  (va-lifo.)  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  7  m 
from  Peschiera.  It  lias  a  fortified  bridge,  about  550 
yards  long,  defended  by  lofty  towers.  Pp.  4,620. 

Valen'ca,  in  Brazil,  a  town  of  the  prov.  of  Rio  dp  Ja¬ 
neiro,  90  m.  W  N.W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro:  pop.  abt.  6,000. 
— A  town  of  the  prov.  of  Bahia,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Una,  in  the  Atlantic,  10  m.  N.  of  Cuyru;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 
— A  town  of  the  prov.  of  Piauhy,  56  m.  N.E.  of  Oeiras: 
pop.  abt.  4.000. 

Valengay,  (va-lain’sai,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  the 
Indre,  on  tiie  Nahon,  25  in.  from  Cliateauroux  ;  pop. 
4,516. 

Val <‘ii 'ci a,  in  New  Mexico ,  a  S  R.  co.,  bordering  on 
Texas,  and  bounded  W.  by  tiie  Rio  Grande.  Surface, 
diversified ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Pop.  in  1870,  8,925. — 
A  village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  80  m.  S.S.YV.  of  Santa 
Fe ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Valencia,  in  Y’enezuela,  a  lake  in  the  dept,  of  Caracas, 
2  m.  E.  of  Valencia  city,  22  in.  long,  and  6  m.  broad.  It 
contains  numerous  islands.  —  A  city  iu  the  dept,  of  Ca¬ 
racas;  Lat.  10°  12'  N.,  Lon.  67°  55'  YV. ;  pop  abt.  20,000. 

Valencia,  (va-lni'she- a,)  an  ancient  kingdom  in  the  E. 
of  Spain,  extending  iu  an  oblong  torm  from  N.  to  S., 
with  tiie  sea  on  one  side,  and  tiie  Castilian  provinces  on 
the  other  It 
now  forms  the 
provs.  of  Ali¬ 
cante,  Valencia, 
and  Castellon- 
de-  la  -  PI  a  n  a. 

United  are  a , 

7.680  sq.  in. 

Desc.  M  o  ii  n  - 
tuitions  in  the 
N.YV.,  but  in 
the  centre  fer¬ 
tile  and  well 
watered,  with 
extensive  rice- 
grounds  in  the 
neighbor  hood 
of  Lake  A I  bil¬ 
ler  a.  Rivers. 

The  Xucar,  the 
Segura,  and  the 
Guadulq  u  i  v  i  r, 
are  the  princi¬ 
pal.  Products. 

Grapes,  olives, 
oranges,  figs, 
maize,  wheat, 
wine,  silk,  flax, 
lienip,  and  rice. 

The  sugar-cane 
is  also  cultiva¬ 
ted,  and,  with 
the  silk  and 
hemp,  yields 
val  u  a  b  I  e  re¬ 
turns.  Min.  Salt,  marble,  and  potter’s  clay.  Pop. 
665,141. 

Valencia,  the  cap.  of  the  above  prov.  and  ancient  king¬ 
dom,  an  ancient  city  and  seaport,  3  m.  from  the  sea.  in 
an  open  plain,  on  the  Guadalquivir,  here  crossed  by  five 
wide  bridges;  Lat.  39°  28'  N  .  Lon.  0°  24'  YV.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  rampart  pierced  by  eight  gatcwiij’s  (Fig. 
2562),  but  its  citadel  is  small  and  ill-fortified,  and  does 
not  even  command  the  town.  The  interior,  far  from 
meriting  the  eulogium  of  Mariana,  or  the  fluttering 
epithet  of  “Y'alencia  la  Bella,”  consists  of  narrow'  and 
winding  streets,  crossed  by  a  multiplicity  of  lanes,  in 
many  of  which  there  are  no  thoroughfares.  It  contains 
a  large  number  of  churches  ami  convents,  with  several 
hospitals,  besides  public  buildings  less  remarkable  for 
elegance  than  for  antiquity  and  profuse  decoration.  It 
is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  supreme 
court  of  justice.  Tiie  university  was  founded  in  1209, 
and  is  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  the  course  of  study  is 
antiquated.  It  has  70  professors,  and  a  library  ot  up- 
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wards  of  15,000  volumes.  Tts  academies  are  also  nu¬ 
merous,  and  it  has  a  seminary  for  nobles.  Munuf.  Silk, 
linen,  and  woollen  fabrics,  hats,  leather.  Y’alencia  tiles 
for  flooring,  glass,  artificial  flowers,  and  paper.  l*op. 


Pig.  2562. —  the  serranos  gate,  (Valencia.) 


Valencia.  Valon'tia.  n.  A  kind  of  mixed  stuff  fot 

vests  or  waistcoats. 

Valen'cia  <le  Alcanta  ra.  [Probably  the  ancient 

Cbntrasta.  1  A  small,  but  strongly  fortified,  town  of 
Spain,  on  a  height  near  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  27  ni. 
from  Alcantara;  poji.  5,300. 

Valencia'na,  in  Mexico,  a  town  and  silver-mine  in 
Guanauato,  a  few  m.  N.  of  Guanauato  city. 

Valenciennes,  (va-lain'se-en.)  a  fortified  city  of 
France,  dept.  Not’d,  on  the  Scheldt,  25  m.  from  Lille.  A 
famous  kind  of  lace  is  made  here,  as  well  as  fine-woven 
fabrics  and  gauzes.  Pop.  25,878.  See  Supplement. 

Valens,  Flavius,  ( vai'lens ,)  emperor  of  the  East,  w'as 
the  son  of  Gratian,  and  became  the  colleague,  in  the 
government  of  the  Roman  empire,  of  his  brother  Valen¬ 
ti  nian,  in  364.  A  zealous  Arian,  he  violently  persecuted 
the  orthodox  bishops.  lie  forced  the  Goths  to  make 
peace,  hut  imprudently  suffered  them  to  settle  in  Thrace, 
where  they  w  ere  joined  by  great  numbers  of  barbarians, 
and  the  war  being  renewed,  he  marched  against  thorn, 
but  was  totally  defeated  near  Adrianople.  His  soldiers 
carried  him  to  his  tent,  which  tiie  barbarians  set  on  fire, 
the  emperor  perishing  in  the  flames. 

Valcutia.  (va-len'she- a,)  an  island  in  the  Atlantic, near 
the  S.W.  coast  of  Ireland,  S.  of  Dingle  Bay.  This  place 
was  the  starting-point,  on  the  European  side,  of  the 
first  and  second  Atlantic  cables.  Ext.  6  m  long,  with 
a  breadth  of  2  ;  Lat.  51°  55'  8"  N.,  Lon.  10°  19'  W. 

Va I'cut i lie.  n.  A  sweetheart  or  choice  made  on  St. 
Yalentine’s  day:  as,  “And  birds  had  drawn  their  valen¬ 
tines .”  (Sir  If.  Wnftnv.) —  A  letter,  or  poetical  effusion, 
replete  with  compliments  or  amorous  expressions,  sent 
by  one  young  person  to  another  on  St.  Valentine's  day , 
or  the  14th  of  February,  a  day  sacred  to  St.  Valentine, 
who, according  to  the  legend,  was  put  to  death  at  Rome 
uniler  the  Emperor  Claudius.  The  custom  of  sending  val¬ 
entines  on  this  day  is  very  ancient,  but  there  is  no  cir¬ 
cumstance,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  the  life  of  the  saint, 
from  which  it  could  haveoriginated.  There  is,  however, 
a  very  old  notion  that  “birds  choose  their  mates,  and 
couple  on  this  day.” 

Valontiniaii,  ( vctt-cn-tin'yan.)  The  name  of  three 
Roman  emperors: — Yalentinian  (Flavius)  I.,  elder 
brother  of  Valeris,  and  son  of  Count  Gratian,  was  born 
in  Pannonia  321,  and  succeeded  after  the  death  of  Jo¬ 
vian,  3,;4.  He  gave  the  Eastern  empire  to  his  brother, 
and  having  defeated  tiie  Alemanni  ami  the  Quadi,  died 
in  a  fit  of  passion,  375.—  Yalentinian  (Flavius)  II.,  son 
and  successor  of  the  preceding,  was  proclaimed  emperor 
by  the  troops,  and  his  brother.  Gratian,  at  once  ceded 
Italy  to  him.  The  latter,  shortly  after,  was  vanquished 
by  Maximus,  and  Valentiniau  would  also  have  lost  his 
throne  hut  for  the  timely  help  of  Theodosius.  Emperor 
of  the  East,  who  put  Maximus  to  death,  and  left  Valen- 
tinian  master  of  the  whole  Western  empire.  He  was 
strangled  bv  order  of  his  rebellions  general.  Arbogastes, 
392. —  Yalentinian  (Pucidus)  III.,  became  emperor  at 
the  age  of  six,  in  4J5,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother, 
Placidia.  lie  was  assassinated  in  455. 

Val<‘nt  in'iaii.  n.  ( Eccl .  Hist.)  A  sect  of  the  2d  cen¬ 
tury,  being  a  branch  of  the  Gnostics:  —  so  named  from 
Valentinus,  their  founder,  a  native  of  Egypt,  who  was 
excommunicated  in  140,  and  i>.  160,  after  boldly  devot¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  spread  of  his  tenets  in  Syria. 

Y  aleii/.a,  ( va-lain’tza ,)  a  tow  n  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  7 
in.  from  Alessandria,  on  an  eminence  rear  the  Po.  It  is 
inclosed  by  walls,  and  entered  by  four  gates.  Prp.  8,712. 

Val  erate.  Vale'rianate,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed 
bv  the  combination  of  valeric  acid  with  a  base. 

Vale'riaii.  n.  [From  Lat.  valere,  to  be  strong,  power¬ 
ful;  in  allusion  to  its  mediciuul  virtues.]  (But )  See  Y\v* 
LERIANA. 


Pig.  2561.  —  A  VALENTI  AN  LABORER. 
(After  Dore.) 
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Vale'rian,  (Valerianus  Pubijus  Lucinius.)  a  Roman 
emperor,  b.  abt.  190.  was  proclaimed  after  the  death  of 
Gulins,  253.  lie  was  defeated  in  the  East  by  Sapor,  king 
of  Persia,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  flayed  alive.  260. 

Val<*ria'na.  n.  (Bot  )  The  Valerian,  a  genus  of  the 
order  Valrrianacese.  The  root  of  V  officinalis,  a  plant 
common  in  ditches  and  damp  places  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  sparingly  so  in  N.  America  (Fig.  2563),  is  the 
officinal  r.  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  It  is  much  employed 
as  a  nervous  excit¬ 
ant  and  antispas- 
modic.  There  are 
three  officinal  prep¬ 
arations,  viz.,  the 
Infusion ,  the  Tinc¬ 
ture ,  and  the  Am- 
moniated  Tincture . 

In  large  doses,  V. 
produces  considera¬ 
ble  disturbance  of 
the  nervous  system, 
as  headache,  verti¬ 
go,  and  even  tempo¬ 
rary  blindness.  In 
average  doses  —  as, 
for  example,  in  from 
one  to  two  ounces 
of  the  infusion,  and 
from  half  a  drachm 
to  two  drachms  of 
either  of  the  tinc¬ 
tures —  it  is  a  very 
efficacious  remedy  in 
those  severe  cases 
of  hysteria  which 
closely  simulate  epi¬ 
lepsy,  and  in  chorea. 

As  some  of  the  salts 
of  valerianic  acid  — 
viz., the  valerianates 
of  soda,  zinc,  ammo¬ 
nia,  iron,  and  qui¬ 
nine — act  similarly 
to,  and  with  more 
certainty  than  the 
above-named  prepa¬ 
rations,  wo  may  infer  that  the  therapeutic  action  of  the 
remedy  is  solely  due  to  the  acid ;  and  as  the  infusion 
and  tinctures  are  by  no  means  agreeable  medicines, 
they  will  probably  soon  be  entirely  replaced  by  the 
valerianates. 

Valerlana'cese,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  The  Valerian  family, 
an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Campanales.  Diag.  A  one- 
celled  ovary,  an  imbricated  corolla,  free  anthers,  pendu¬ 
lous  ovule,  and  no  albumen.  They  are  herbs  with  op¬ 
posite  exstipulate  leaves  and  cymose  flowers.  They  are 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  presence  of  a  strong-scented 
volatile  oil,  which  renders  them  medicinally  active  as 
stimulants,  antispasmodics,  and  tonics.  Some  are  highly 
esteemed  in  the  East  as  perfumes. 

Valcrianel'la,  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Fedia,  q.  v. 

Valerian  ic,  or  Vale'ric  Acid.  n.  (Chem.)  An 
acid  which  constitutes  the  leading  ingredient  of  the 
volatile  oil  obtained  by  distilling  valerian  root  with 
water.  It  may  also  be  artificially  formed  by  the  action 
of  a  mixture  of  quicklime  and  caustic  potassa  on  the  oil 
of  potato  spirit,  the  fusel  oil  of  the  Germans,  the  hy¬ 
drated  oxide  of  amyl  of  chemists,  or  by  distilling  fusel 
oil  with  a  mixture  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  bichro¬ 
mate  of  potash.  It  is  an  oily,  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at 
347°  F.  (175°  C.),  smelling  intensely  of  valerian  ;  it  has 
a  sour,  pungent,  and  nauseous  taste,  leaving  a  sense  of 
sweetness  and  a  white  spot  upon  the  tongue.  Some  of 
its  salts,  or  valerianates,  are  used  medicinally.  Form. 
HO.C10H9O3.  See  Valeriana. 

Valerius  Mav  iimis.  ( va-lee'ri-us ,)  a  Roman  histo¬ 
rian,  who  was  in  Asia  with  Sextus  Pompeius,  a.d.  14, 
excepting  which  nothing  is  known  of  him.  His  work 
contains  many  valuable  anecdotes  and  examples  of 
moral  excellence,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  printed 
after  the  revival  of  letters. 

Vale'rins  I’ublico'la,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Roman  republic,  6th  century  B.c. 

Valery,  (St.*)  (val'e-re,) a  seaport  of  France,  dept,  of  the 
Somme,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Somme,  36  m.  from 
Amiens.  It  has  docks  for  building  small  vessels.  Fop. 
4,160. 

Valer-en-Canx,  ( vdl'airang-ko ,)  (St.,)  a  town  of 
France,  dept,  of  Seine-Inferieure,  on  the  shores  of  the 
English  Channel,  20  m.  from  Dieppe;  pop.  6,211. 

Valet,  ( vdl'et ,  or  val'd ,)  n.  [From  0.  Fr.  varlet.]  A  ser¬ 
vant  who  attends  on  a  gentleman's  person  ;  a  servant  in 
waiting. 

(Man.)  An  iron-pointed  goad. 

Valet-de.-chambre ,  (- de-shom'br .)  [Fr.]  A  gentleman’s 
attendant  in  the  dressing-room. 

Valet'ta,  or  La  Valetta,  a  seaport-town  and  fortress  of 
the  island  of  Malta,  and  the  cap.  of  the  island,  on  the 
N.E.  side  of  which,  in  lat.  35°  53',  Ion.  14°  31',  it  is 
situated.  It  occupies  a  tongue  of  land,  which  runs  out 
in  a  N.E.  direction,  is  3,200  yards  long,  and  generally 
about  1,200  yards  across,  except  at  the  extremity,  where 
it  narrows  considerably,  and  forms  the  Point  of  St.  Elmo , 
on  which  are  a  powerful  fort  and  a  light-house.  From 
this  Point  to  its  landward  end,  the  neck  of  land,  which 
is  well  named  the  Hog's  Back,  rises  gradually;  and 
there  is  a  downward  slope  from  the  central  ridge  to  the 
Groat  Harbor  on  the  right,  and  to  the  Marsa-Musce.it , 
or  quarantine  harbor,  on  the  left.  The  town  and  har¬ 
bors  are  defended  by  a  series  of  fortifications  of  great 
strength.  They  are  mostly  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock, 


and,  being  mounted  with  the  most  powerful  artillery,  are 
considered  impregnable.  V.  is  the  centre  of  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  island.  Fop.  65,090.  See  Malta. 

Valette,  Jean  Paritot  de  la,  Grand  Master  of  the 
knights  of  St.  John,  u.  14i»4,  D.  1568,  celebrated  for  his 
gallaut  defence  of  Malta  against  a  powerful  fleet  of  the 
Turks.  See  Malta. 

Valet.iMliiia'rlan,  Valetudinary,  a.  [Fr.  vale- 
tudi  naive,  from  Lat.  valetudo.]  Sickly;  weak;  infirm; 
immoderately  careful  of  health  ;  morbidly  earnest  in 
seeking  to  recover  health. 

— n.  A  person  of  weak,  infirm,  or  sickly  constitution  ;  an 
invalid  who  is  morbidly  seeking  to  recover  health. 

Valetadiiia'rianism,  n.  Condition  of  a  valetu¬ 
dinarian;  feeble  health;  infirmity. 

Val^uariie'ra,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  50  m.  from 
Noto;  pop.  6,142 

Valhal  la,  or  Wallial  la,  n.  [Norse.]  ( Scand.Myth .) 
The  palace  of  immortality  inhabited  by  the  souls  of 
heroes  killed  in  battle.  —  Hence, a  magnificent  marble 
temple,  erected  by  Ludwig  I  ,  King  of  Bavaria,  near 
Regensburg,  and  adorned  with  statues  of  Germany's 
greatest  men,  is  called  by  this  name. 

Valiant.  ( vdVyant ,)  a.  [Fr.  vailiant ,  from  Lat.  valeo , 
to  be  strong.]  Heroic;  brave;  courageous;  intrepid  in 
danger;  as,  nvaliant  soldier. — Puissant;  performed  with 
valor;  bravely  or  intrepidly  conducted;  as,  a  valiant 
action. 

Val  iantly,  adv.  In  a  valiant  manner;  heroically; 
bravely;  courageously;  stoutly;  vigorously. 

Valid,  a.  [Fr.  valide ;  Lat.  valid  us,  from  Lat.  valeo.] 
Having  sufficiency,  cogency,  force,  or  strength  ;  founded 
in  truth  or  substance;  that  can  be  justified,  defended,  or 
sustained;  sound;  just;  good;  notweak  or  defective; 
as,  a  valid  plea,  a  valid  objection. 

(Law.)  Having  legal  strength,  force,  or  efficacy; 
supportable  by  law  or  equity;  executed  with  the  proper 
formalities;  that  cannot  be  justly  or  rightfully  over¬ 
thrown  or  set  aside;  as,  a  valid  contract,  or  any  other 
legal  instrument. 

Valida'tion,  n.  Act  of  enduring  with  validity,  (r.) 

Valid  ity,  Val  id  lies*.  n.  [Fr.  validitt]  State  or 
quality  of  being  valid  ;  having  strength,  force,  or  power 
to  convince;  soundness;  justness;  efficacy;  as,  the 
validity  of  an  argument. 

(Law.)  That  quality  of  a  thing  which  renders  it 
maintainable  in  law  or  equity;  as,  the  validity  of  a  title 
to  an  estate. 

Validly,  adv.  In  a  valid  manner;  in  such  a  degree 
as  to  consolidate  or  to  convince. 

Val'incli,  n.  [From  Fr.  avaler,  to  drain.]  A  siphon  for 
drawing  liquors  from  a  cask  through  the  bunghole. 

Valise,  (va-leez’ ,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  portmanteau;  a  travelling 
bag  or  knapsack,  usually  of  leather. 

Valki,  or  Walki,  (val'ke.)  a  town  of  European  Russia, 
on  an  affluent  of  the  Douetz,  26  m.  from  Kharkoff;  pop. 
10,000. 

Val'kyr,  Valkyr'ia.  [0.  Norse,  vale,  heaps  of  slain, 
and  Icibra,  to  select.]  (Scand.  Myth.)  One  of  the  maidens 
of  Odin,  the  god  of  war,  dwelling  with  the  yEsir  in  Val¬ 
halla,  and  who  conducted  to  the  home  of  the  gods  the 
souls  of  heroes  slain  in  battle. 

Valladolid,  (val-ya-do-leed',)  a  city  of  Spain,  and  cap. 
of  a  prov.  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Esqueva,  100  m.  from  Madrid.  The  city  has  many 
fine  buildings,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  court  before 
its  removal  to  Madrid  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  It 
has  a  university,  the  best  in  Spain;  eight  colleges,  an 
academv  of  arts,  and  a  museum  of  paintings  and  sculp¬ 
ture,  coflected  from  thelatelysuppressed  religious  houses. 
Manuf.  Cotton, silk,  and  woollen  stuffs,  hats,  linen  yarn, 
jewelry,  paper,  leather,  etc.  The  city  is  the  residence 
of  a  captain-general,  and  the  see  of  a  suffragan  to  that 
of  Toledo.  It  was  here  that  Columbus  died  in  1506. 
Pop.  44,376. 

Valladolid',  in  Mexico,  a  city  of  Michoacan.  115  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Mexico;  Lat.  19°  42'  N.,  Lon.  100°  52'  W. 
Pop.  20,000. 

— A  city  of  Yucatan,  90  miles  E.S.E.  of  Merida;  pop 
abt.  17,000. 

Valla  ta,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  12  m.  from  Ariano ;  pop. 
5,092. 

Valla'tion,  n.  [From  Lat.  vallus ,  a  palisade.]  A  ram¬ 
part,  fortified  work,  or  int.renchment. 

Vallecito,  (val-yu-che'to,)  in  California,  a  village  of  Cal¬ 
averas  co.,  10  m.  N.YV.  of  Sonora  ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Vallejo,  (val-ld'ho,)  in  California,  a  post-town  and 
township  of  Solano  co.,  28  m.  N.N.E.  of  San  Francisco; 
pop.  in  1870, 6,391.  —  A  township  of  Sonoma  co. ;  pop.  in 
1870.  1,114. 

Valleng'in.  (vaVlain-zha,)  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  Yral  de  Rug,  2  m.  from  Neufehatel ;  pop.  6,747. 

Valles,  ( vaVyes ,)  in  Mexico,  a  town  of  San  Luis  Potosi, 
135  rn.  SE.  of  San  Luis  Potosi  city  ;  pop.  abt.  3,500. 

Vallet,  ( val'lai ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Loire  Infe- 
rieure,  15  m.  from  Nantes;  pop.  7,000. 

Valley,  n. ;  pi  Valleys  (sometimes  inelegantly  writ¬ 
ten  vallies).  [Fr.  vallee.  from  Lat.  vallis.]  Generally, 
a  depression  in  mountain  districts;  but  the  name  is  also 
applied  to  the  channel  l>y  which  any  stream  or  river  is 
conveyed  along  a  plain  country  to  the  sea.  In  the 
former  case  they  are  not  iinfrequently  characterized  by 
some  peculiar  features,  especially  in  the  upper  regions 
of  high  mountains,  where,  the  ice  which  partially  occu- 


there  are  many  into  which  no  water  runs,  while  some 
which  are  quite  enclosed,  allow  no  water  that  may  en¬ 
ter  them  to  escape,  except  by  evaporation.  In  such  val¬ 
leys  there  are  often  lakes,  some  being  salt  lakes,  the 
remains  of  sea-water  once  contained  in  them.  Geolo¬ 
gists  are  very  much  divided  as  to  the  origin  of  valleys. 
Some  hold  that  they  are  the  result  of  the  operation  of 
the  internal  agency  which  has,  at  different  periods,  so 
broken  tbe  crust  of  the  earth  and  changed  its  surface; 
while  others  maintain  that  various  agents  now  operat¬ 
ing  more  or  less  favorably  in  disintegrating  ami  remov¬ 
ing  the  solid  materials  of  the  exposed  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  produced  the  inequalities  that  now 
exist.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  these  have  been 
active,  and  that  tbe  special  advocacy  of  individual 
agencies  as  being  the  sole  causations  of  these  phenomena, 
is  a  source  of  error,  and  the  cause  of  idle  controversy. 

(Arch.)  The  internal  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
the  side8of  a  roof  when  there  is  more  than  one  ridge. 

Valley,  in  Arkansas ,  a  township  of  Madison  co. ;  pop 
in  1870,  743. 

Valley,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Stark  co.,  abt.  24 
m.  N.YV.  of  Peoria;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Valley,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Page  co. ;  pop.  in  1869,  533. 

Valley,  in  Kansas ,  a  township  of  Linn  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
1,400. —  A  township  of  Nemaha  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  777. 

Valley,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Guernsey  co.;  pop.  in  1870, 834. 

Valley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Armstrong  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,900.  —  A  township  of  Chester  co.,  40  m.  YV. 
of  Philadelphia ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,165.  —  A  township  of 
Montour  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Valley  Fall**,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-village  of  Provi¬ 
dence  co..  7  m.  N.E  of  Providence;  pop .  abt.  1,000. 

Valley  Forge,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Chester  co.,  6  m.  YYr.  of  Norristown. 

Vallievo,  (val-le'vo,)  a  town  of  Servia,  46  m.  from  Bel¬ 
grade;  pop.  5,200. 

Vallisner'ia,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 

Jlydrocharidaceie,  remarkable  on  account  of  tbe  very 
curious  manner  in  which  the  process  of  fertilization  is 
effected.  The  best-known  species,  V.  spiralis ,  found 
wild  both  in  Europe  and  the  U.  States,  is  a  perennial 
herb,  bearing  a  tuft  of  thin,  narrow,  green,  grass-like 
leaves  (Fig.  2564).  The  two  sexes  are  borne  on  separate 
plants.  The  male  flowers  are  extremely  minute  and 
sessile,  but  when  mature  they  become  detached,  aud  rise 


Fig.  2564.  —  vallisneria  spiralis. 

a,  female  plant;  b,  mule  plant. 

to  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  female  flowers,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  borne  singly  at  tbe  end  of  a  very  long 
slender  spirally-twisted  stalk,  which  uncoils  more  or  less 
according  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  so  as  to  allow  tbs 
flower  to  float  upon  the  surface,  where  it  expands  and 
is  fertilized  by  the  floating  pollen,  after  which  the  spi¬ 
ral  stalk  coils  up  again  and  conveys  the  flower  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water.  The  leaves  of  the  Vallisneria  form 
an  exceedingly  beautiful  object  under  tbe  microscope, 
the  extreme  tenuity  ami  transparency  of  their  cellular 
tissue  allowing  the  observer  to  watch  the  movement  of 
the  fluid  contents  of  the  cells. 

Vails,  (vals,)  a  town  of  Spain,  standing  in  a  plain 
watered  by  the  F  ran  col  i,  8  m.  from  Tarragona.  Manuf. 
Cotton  and  woollen  yarns.  Pop.  11,877. 

Val'luni,  n.  [Lat.,  from  vail  us  ■]  (Archival.)  'filename 
given  to  the  wall  or  fortified  intrenchmeDt  of  a  Roman 
camp. 

Yalmy,  ( vaVme ,)  a  small  town  of  France,  dept,  of  the 
Marne,  20  in.  N.E.  of  Chalons.  Here,  Sept.  20, 1792,  the 
Prussians  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  were  defeated 
by  the  French  under  Kellermann,  who  received  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Valmy. 

Valo^ne*.  (va'lone,)  in  France,  a  town  of  the  dept.,  of 
Manehe,  on  tbe  river  Merderet,  10  m  from  Cherbourg. 
Manuf.  Gloves,  lace,  and  hats.  Pop.  7,040. 

Valoiw, (vdf/waw.)  a  French  county  bestowed  by  Philip 
III.  of  Fmnceon  his  2d  son  Charles,  in  1285,  fell  to  Louis, 
Duke  d’Orleans,  second  son  of  Charles  V.  of  France,  in 
1392.  On  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  Duke  d’Or- 
leans,  under  the  title  of  Louis  XII.,  in  1498,  it  was  re¬ 
united  to  the  royal  domains.  The  title  of  Duke  de 
Y'alois  was  borne  by  the  Orleans  family  till  1790.  The 
House  of  Y'alois  reigned  in  France  from  1328  till  1589. 

Va Io  nia,  n.  The  chp  of  the  acorn  of  (Juen'us  jFgilops, 
brought  from  the  Levant  and  the  Morea,  aud  extensively 
used  in  the  tanning  of  leather. 

Val'or,  n.  [Fr.  valeury  from  L.  Lit.  valor  ]  Such 
strength  of  mind  as  enables  a  man  to  encounter  peril 
with  firmness;  warlike  courage ;  intrepidity;  bravery; 


pies  them  often  works  its  way  into  the  plains  below  be-  prowess. 

fore  melting.  (See  Glacier.)  In  the  latter  case,  the  Valo'rem,  ( Ad.)  see  Ad  Valorem. 
title  valley  belongs  to  large  and  wide  plains,  including  Val'orou*,  a.  [Fr.  valeureux .]  Having 


not  merely  the  present  water-current,  but  all  that  tract 
of  alluvial  matter  which  has  in  former  times  been  de¬ 
posited  by  the  stream.  Besides  the  valleys  traversed  by 


or  exhibiting 


valor  or  prowess ;  courageous;  intrepid;  stout;  brave. 
ValparaiNn,  (val-pa-ri'zn,)  (“\Tale  of  Paradise,”)  a  city, 
and  principal  port  of  Chili,  cap.  of  a  province  of  t.iesame 


rivers,  and  therefore  lower  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  name,  on  Valparaiso  Bay.  in  the  Pacific.  90  Mi  YV  N  YV’ 
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Sauriffgo i  Lnt.  33°  V  56"  S.,  Lon.  71°  41' 46"  W.  The 
hu.v  is  semi-circular  in  form,  large  and  commodious, hut 
exposed  on  the  N.  The  town  is  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  slope  of  a  range  of  hills,  which  encircles  the  bay, 
is  poorly  built,  and  with  few  handsome  buildings.  Of 
the  latter  the  principal  are  the  Custom-House  and  Ex¬ 
change,  with  several  large  warehouses.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  noted  for  its  rapid  growth,  since  Chili  became  an 
independent  state,  and  it  hus  an  extensive  commerce, 
being  one  of  the  principal  places  of  rendezvous  for  ships 
on  the  Pacific  sea-board.  V .  was  bombarded  by  the 
Spanish  fleet,  March  31,  1866,  and  the  value  of  buildings 
and  other  property  destroyed  was  estimated  ut  from 
9,000,000  to  20,000,000  dollars.  Jbp  70,438. 

\  alparai  so,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Porter 
co.,  44  m.  S  E.  of  Chicago  ;  pop.  abt.  2,600. 

VaIU*line,(mW^u'.j(TuE,)  [It.  Valtdlina,)  in  Italy, 
formerly  a  circle  of  the  Austrian  government  of  Milan, 
now  included  in  the  district  of  Gal larato,  prov.  of  Milan  ; 
area ,  1,258  sq.  m.  It  consists  of  a  large  valley,  on  the 
confines  of  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  shut  in  between 
two  spurs  of  the  Alps,  and  is  drained  by  the  Adda.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile,  and  the  vine  is  extensively  cultivated. 
Tiie  climate  is  mild,  but  insalubrious  on  account  of  the 
marshes  formed  by  the  Adda  and  Maira.  Cap.  Sondrio. 
Pop.  85,000. 

Valuable,  ( vdVyu-a-bl ,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  value.] 
Possessing  value  or  worth  ;  having  some  good  qualities 
which  are  useful  and  estimable;  precious;  costly  ;  as,  a 
valuable,  horse,  a  valuable  watch.  —  Worthy;  deserving 
of  regard  or  esteem  ;  as,  a  valuable,  assistant. 

Valuable  consideration ,  a  proper  equivalent  for  a 
tiling  pur*  based,  as  money. 

— n.  That  wnich  is  valuable  or  precious;  as,  he  placed 
his  valuables  in  the  safe  for  security. 

Valuation,  ( vdl'y  d-d' shun ,)  n.  [From  value.;  Fr.  Eval¬ 
uation.]  Act  of  valuing,  or  of  estimating  the  value  or 
worth  ;  act  of  setting  a  price ;  appraisement;  us,  the  valu¬ 
ation  of  an  estate.—  Estimated  worth;  value  set  upon  a 
thing;  as.  the  goods  sold  slightly  in  excess  of  the  valu¬ 
ation. 

"Y  «il  nator,  n.  One  who  estimates  or  sets  a  value;  an 
appraiser. 

V  alue,  (t'dl'yu,)  n.  [Fr.  for  valuer ,  from  valoir  —  Lat. 
vale.o.  to  be  worth.]  The  quality,  or  union  of  qualities, 
which  render  a  thing  useful,  or  capable  of  producing 
some  good;  worth  ;  utility.— Hence,  import;  exact  sig¬ 
nification  ;  as,  the  value  of  a  phrase.  —  Kate  or  appraised 
worth  ;  price  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  usefulness 
of  anything;  amount  obtainable  in  exchange  for  a 
tiling  ;  as,  what  is  the  value  of  this  article? 

Value,  received ,  a  phrase  usually  inserted  in  a  bill  of 
exchange  or  promissory  note,  indicative  of  a  considera¬ 
tion  having  been  given  for  it. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  tealuer ;  Sp.  valudr.]  To  rate  at  a  certain 
price:  to  set  a  price  to ;  to  estimate  the  worth  of;  to  ap¬ 
praise;  as,  property  valued  at  thirty  thousand  dollars. 
—  To  rate  or  esteem  highly;  to  appreciate:  to  esteem ; 
to  consider  with  respect  to  importance  or  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  ;  as,  I  value  Ids  friendship  highly. 

VarneleNS,«.  Being  of, or  possessing, no  worth  or  value. 

V aider,  n.  One  who  values  or  sets  a  price  on;  au  ap¬ 
praiser;  also,  one  who  holds  in  regard  or  esteem. 

Valv'ate,  a.  [Fr.  valve,  from  L  it.  valvatus.)  Pertain¬ 
ing  or  relating  to  a  valve;  resembling  or  serving  as  a 
valve;  consisting  of,  or  opening  by,  a  valve  or  valves. 

( Bot .)  Denoting  parts  which  are  united  by  the  mar¬ 
gins  only,  as  the  sepals  of  rhumnaceae,  or  the  valves  of  a 
capsule. 

VhIv<»,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  volute,  folding-doors,  from 
valm,  to  turn  round  or  about.]  One  of  the  leaves  of  a 
folding-door  ;  plurally,  a  folding-door.  —  Anything  that 
opens  over  the  mouth  of  a  vessel ;  especially,  in  hydrau¬ 
lics,  a  lid  contrived  to  open  one  way,  to  admit  a  fluid  into 
a  tube,  but  which  shuts  when  pressed  from  the  other,  to 
prevent  its  return  Among  the  many  varieties  of  valves 
employed  in  mechanics  may  be  mentioned  the  slide-  or 
sluice.- valve,  where  the  orifice  is  opened  by  drawing  up  a 
plate;  the  flap-valve,  which  opens  and  shuts  like  a  door ; 
the  pot-lid  valve,  where  the  orifice  is  closed  by  shutting 
down  upon  it  a  disc  of  metal ;  the  ball-valve,  where  the 
orifice  is  closed  by  a  ball ;  and  the  throtde-valve ,  where 
a  disc  of  metal  turning  on  a  spindle  passing  through  its 
edge  may  be  made  to  stand  across  a  pipe,  and  so  close 
tiie  opening. 

(Anal.)  A  kind  of  membrane  which  opens  in  certain 
▼easels  to  admit  the  blood,  and  shots  to  prevent  its  re¬ 
gress.  See  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  and  Fig.  201. 

(Conch.)  One  of  the  divisions  in  bivalve  and  multi- 
valve  shells. 

(Bot. )  One  of  the  pieces  into  which  the  fruit  of  a  plant 
naturally  separates  when  it  bursts.  Tiie  name  is  also  ap¬ 
plied  to  similar  parts  in  any  other  organ,  as  the  anther. 

Valve'-cage,  n.  (Mach.)  A  perforated  chamber  placed 
over  a  valve  to  hold  it  in  place  and  allow  the  passage 
of  a  fluid 

Valve-gear,  Valve-motion,  (-mb' shun,)  n. 

( Mach  )  See  Steam  engine. 

Valv  ulur,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  containing  valves. 

Valvule*,  (valv’yul,)  n.  A  little  valve. 

Vamose',  v.  a.  [From  Sp.  vamoi r,  let  us  go.]  To  go 
off  or  take  leave  suddenly  ;  to  depart  in  haste.  (Colloq.) 

Vamp,  n.  [Probably  corrupted  from  Vr.avant,  before; 
avant-pied ,  the  fore  part  of  the  foot.]  The  fore  or  upper 
leather  of  a  boot  or  shoe. 

w t?.  a.  To  furnish,  as  a  shoe,  with  new  upper  leather; 
hence,  to  piece  or  patch,  as  an  old  thing,  with  a  new 
part;  to  repair;  to  mend; — sometimes  preceding  up;  as, 
‘This  opinion  '  at1*  been  vamped  up  hyCardon.’’  Bentley. 

Vamp'er,  *.  One  who  pieces  an  old  thing  with  some¬ 
thing  new. 


Vam  pire,  Vatn'pyre,  n.  [Her.  vampyr ,  a  word  of 
Ser virtu  origin.]  Originally,  a  dead  person,  formerly  be¬ 
lieved  in  various  nations  of  Europe  to  return  in  body 
and  soul, and  wander  about  the  earth,  sucking  the  blood 
ot  persons  asleep. — Hence,  one  who  lives  by  blackmail¬ 
ing,  or  preying  upon  others;  a  usurer;  an  extortioner. 

(Zoo/.)  The  Pnyllostomu  spectrum  and  allied  species, 
a  blood-sucking  bat,  native  of  S.  America,  of  a  reddish- 
brown  color,  and  as  large  us  a  magpie.  It  lias  two  great 
projections,  approximate  upper  incisors,  and  similar 
lancet-shaped  superior  canines,  all  of  which  are  very 
sharp-pointed,  and  arranged  to  make  a  triple  puncture 
like  that  id  a  leech.  Their  whole  structure  seems  to 
indicate  that  blood  is  the  sole  food.  In  some  parts  of 
Brazil,  the  rearing  of  calves  is  impossible,  on  account 
of  these  bats,  and  there  arc  districts,  chiefly  those  in 
which  limestone  rocks  prevail,  with  numerous  caves,  in 
which  cattle  cannot  be  profitably  kept.  Vampires 
Sometimes  attack  men,  when  sleeping  in  the  open  air; 
but  the  stories  of  their  fanning  their  victims  with  their 
wings  while  they  suck  their  blood,  are  fabulous.  See 
Bat.— Also  the  name  of  a  fish  of  the  family  Raiidse, 
the  Cephaloptera  vampirus ,  which  attains  the  width  of 
16  or  18  feet,  and  10  leet  or  more  in  length,  and  weighs 
several  tons. 

Vampirism,  Vanipyrism,  (-fern,)  n.  Practice 
ot  blood-sucking;  credence  given  to  t lie  existence  and 
action  of  vampires.  —  Hence,  figuratively,  the  practice 
of  blackmailing  or  extortion. 

Vail,  n.  [A  corruption  of  Fr.  axmnt  —  Lat.  ab ,  and  ante. J 
The  front  of  an  army  or  of  a  fleet. 

— [From  Lat.  vannus,  a  winnowing-fan.]  Anything  spread 
wide,  and  moved  so  as  to  produce  a  current  of  air;  es¬ 
pecially,  a  fan  for  winnowing  grain.  —  In  England,  a 
large,  light,  covered  carriage  for  t lie  transportation  of 
goods. 

— v.  a.  To  fan,  ns  grain;  to  winnow,  (r.) 

Van,  in  Turkish  Armenia,  a  fortified  city  on  a  lake  of 
same  name,  140  m.  S.E.  of  Erzerouiu.  It  is  well  built,  the 
houses  being  composed  of  stone,  or  tile,  and  the  streets 
spacious.  A  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  goods  are 
manufactured  here  for  the  Persian  market.  Estimated 
pop.  15,000. 

Vanad'ic  Acid,  n.  ( Chem .)  See  Vanadium. 

Vail  ad  ill  ill,  n.  (Chem.)  A  rare  metal  whose  chief 
ore  is  the  vunadiate  of  lead,  which  is  found  in  Mexico 
and  Chili.  It  is  a  white  metal,  forming  a  blue  solution 
with  nitric  acid,  but  not  dissolving  readily  either  in  sul¬ 
phuric  or  hydrochloric  ueids.  Could  it  be  found  in  any 
quantity,  it  would  be  extremely  valuable  in  the  arts  as 
a  pigment  iu  china-painting,  and  as  a  material  for  mak¬ 
ing  an  almost  indelible  ink  in  conjunction  with  tanno- 
gdlic  acids.  It  forms  three  oxides,  NO,  V02,  and  V03. 
The  second  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  crystal lizable 
salts  which  have  a  blue  color;  the  third,  or  vanadic 
acid,  has  acid  properties.  It  lias  a  yellow  color,  and 
fuses  at  a  red  heat ;  us  it  cools,  it  re  solidifies  with  evolu¬ 
tion  of  light.  With  the  alkalies  it  forms  acid  neutral 
soluble  salts.  It  also  combines  with  the  other  oxides  of 
V  to  form  several  compounds  of  a  green  or  purple  color. 
It  also  has  basic  properties,  forming  crystnllizable  salts 
with  most  of  the  acids.  The  other  compounds  of  V  are 
unimportant.  In  many  of  its  characters  it  appears  to 
be  closely  allied  with  chromium  uud  its  compounds. 
Symbol  V. 

Van  Htl'mi,  Martin,  the  8tl«  President  of  the.  United 
States,  b.  at  Kiuderhook,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.  Educated 
for  the  bar,  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  the  State  of 
New  York  in  1812.  In  1815  he  became  attorney-general 
of  that  State,  and  was  again  a  member  of  the  senate  in 
1810,  the  two  offices  being  held  together.  In  1831,  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  where  he  supported 
democratic  measures,  lie  was  re-elected  in  1827,  but 
resigned  that  office  on  being  chosen  governor  of  New 
York.  In  March,  1829,  lie  became  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  administration  of  President  Jackson,  but  resigned 
on  April  7,  1831.  In  1832  he  was  elected  Vice-President, 
and,  iu  1837,  lie  succeeded  General  Jackson  in  tiie  pres¬ 
idency,  being  elected  by  a  majority  of  24  votes  over  his 
rivals.  Clay,  Webster,  and  Harrison.  On  beginning  the 
duties  of  bis  office,  he  found  the  country  involved  in  a 
commercial  crisis  of  unprecedented  severity,  which  led 
to  the  universal  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the 
banks.  Imposing  public  meetings  attributing  the  dis¬ 
aster  to  the  policy  of  the  government.  V  Ji.  lound  him¬ 
self  obliged  to  immediately  summon  Congress  to  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  session,  and,  along  with  other  measures,  pro¬ 
posed  an  entire  separation  of  national  finances  from  the 
banks  of  the  Union,  a  measure  which  passed  the  Senate, 
but  was  laid  on  the  table  in  the  other  house.  The  plan  of 
an  independent  Treasury, 
again  recommended  in  the 
President's  annual  message 
iu  Dec  ,  was  again  rejected  by 
the  house  of  representatives 
after  having  been  passed  by 
the  Semite.  This  measure, 
however,  by  which  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  V.  B.  is  es¬ 
pecially  distinguished,  was 
finally  passed  by  both  houses 
of  Congress  in  1840.  In  that 
year  V.  B.  had  to  yield  his 
place  to  General  Harrison 
the  Whig  candidate ;  and  in 
1844,  when  he  again  stood 
for  the  presidency,  he  was 
defeated  by  Polk.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  vote  divided  the  Democrats  into  two  par¬ 
ties,  one  of  which,  at  a  convention  held  at  Utica,  unani¬ 
mously  declared  for  V.  B.  as  president  iu  1848;  but  his 
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election  was  prevented  by  the  military  renown  of  Gen. 
lay  I  or,  who  left  both  I.  B.  and  Cass  with  minorities.  In 
1852  and  1856.  he  gave  his  vote  to  Gen.  Pierce,  and  to 
Mr.  Buchanan,  the  presidential  candidates  of  the  Demo- 
cratic  party;  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  ho 
warmly  declared  himself  in  favor  of  maintaining  the 
Republic  iu  its  integrity.  D.  1862.  From  the  very  pe¬ 
culiar  circumstances  in  which  bis  administration  was 
involved,  the  public  career  of  this  statesman  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  partisan  criticism,  but  all  parties 
have  borne  testimony  to  bis  uncommon  personal  quali¬ 
ties,  and  conceded  to  him  penetration,  quickness  of  ap¬ 
prehension,  and  benevolence  of  disposition.  V.  B.  left 
4  sons,  2  of  whom  have  distinguished  themselves:  — the 
first,  Abraham,  an  officer  in  the  U.  8.  army,  by  bis  gal¬ 
lant  conduct  during  the  Florida  war;  and  the  second, 
John,  as  a  prominent  member  of  the  bar  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

^  an  Bin  roil,  in  Arkansas,  a  N.  central  co.;  area,  1,260 
sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  Little  Bed  River.  Surface,  un¬ 
dulating:  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Clinton.  l*op.  abt.  8,0U0.  — 
A  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  Crawford  co.,  160 
m.  \\  .N.NV.  of  Little  Rock  ;  pop.  in  1860,  1,400. 

^  an  Huron,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Brown  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2,000.  —  A  township  of  Clay  co. ;  pop.  iu  1870, 
3,823. —  A  township  of  Daviess  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.400.—  A 
township  of  Fountain  co.;  pup.  abt.  2,100.—  A  township 
ot  Grant  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300.—  A  township  of  Kosciusko 
co. ;  pop.  Jii  1870,  1,467.  —  A  township  of  Lagrange  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  l,84i.  —  A  township  ot  Madison  co. ;  pop. 

abt.  900.  —  A  township  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. _ 

A  township  of  Pulaski  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Sludby  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

^  an  flu  real,  in  Iowa,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Missouri ; 
area,  468  sip  m.  Rivers.  Des  Moines  and  Fox;  also  Clic- 
quest,  Indian,  and  Lick  creeks.  Surface,  level;  soil, 
fertile.  Min.  Stone-coal.  Cap.  Keosauqua.  1*0 p.  in  1870, 
17,695.  — A  post-township  of  Jackson  co.,  40  m.  N.N.E. 
of  Davenport;  pop.  in  1869,  1,014. —  A  township  of  Keo¬ 
kuk  co. ;  pop.  iu  1869,  970.—  A  township  of  Lee  co. ;  pop. 
in  1869,  1,061.  —  A  township  of  Van  Buren  co. ;  non.  in 
1869,1,458. 

Van  Huron,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Aroostook 
co.; pop.  abt.  800. 

Van  Huron,  in  Michigan,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on 
Lake  Michigan;  area,  683  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Dowagiac, 
Pawpaw,  and  the  S.  Branch  of  Black  River.  Surface , 
level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Pawpaw.  l*op.  in  1870, 28,828. 
—  A  township  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

Van  Huron,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Carter 
co.,  72  m.  S.W .  of  Potosi.  —  A  township  of  Jackson  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  2,086. —  A  township  of  Newton  co. ;  pop.  iu 
1870, 1.288. 

Van  Huron,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Onon¬ 
daga  co.,  140  in.  N.NV.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  abt.  4,000. 

Y  ail  Huron,  iu  Ohio,  a  township  of  Darke  co.  \pop.  in 
1870,  1,212.  —  A  post-village  and  township  of  Hancock 
co.,  abt.  100  m.N.N.W.  of  Columbus;  pop.  iu  1870,987. — 
A  township  of  Montgomery  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,600. — A 
township  of  Putnam  co. ;  pop.  abt.  800. —  A  township  of 
Shelby  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Van  Huron,  in  l*emisylvania,  a  post-village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  86  in.  S  S.W.  of  Pittsburg. 

Van  Huron,  in  Tennessee.,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  350 
sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  the  Caney  Fork  of  Cumberland 
River.  Surface,  mountainous ;  soil ,  fertile  in  the  valleys. 
Min.  Stone-coal.  Cap.  Spencer.  Pop.  in  1870,  2,620. 

Van  Huron  (on  Iro.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Onondaga  co.,  150  in.  N.NV.  ot  Albany. 

Van  Huron  Marbor,  in  New  York,  a  village  of 
Chatuuqua  op.,  on  Lake  Erie,  5  in.  S.NV.  of  Dunkirk. 

Vance,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Yerniiliou  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,500. 

Vancebu rg-,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Lewis  co., 
20  in.  N.  of  Maysville;  pop.  abt.  250. 

Vance' vi lie,  in  I*enna.,  a  post-vill.of  Washington  co. 

Vancouver  Island,  (van-koo’vr,)  in  British  North 
America,  oft’  the  coast  of  Colombia,  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  Queen  Charlotte's 
Sound  ;  Lat.  between  48°  20'  and  51°  N.,  Lon.  123°  and 
32S°  W .  Area,  16,000  sq.  in.  Surface,  mountainous  and 
well  wooded,  with  numerous  harbors  on  the  W.  coast, 
and  Nootka  Sound.  Climate,  healthy.  Min.  Gold,  silver, 
lead,  copper,  and  coal.  Chief  town.  Victoria,  the  cap.  of 
British  Colombia.  Pop.  26,400.  It  was  discovered  in 
1762  by  Capt.  Vancouver  of  the  British  navy. 

Vaixla'lia,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village,  cap  of  Fayette 
co.,  80  m.  S  S.E.  of  Springfield :  pop.  abt.  4.030. 

Van-courier,  n.  Same  as  Avant-coukier,  q.  v. 

Vandal.  (Hist.)  One  of  a  Slavonic  or  Teutonic  tribe 
who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Oder,  and  the  sea-coasts 
of  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg,  about  250  a.  d.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century  they  traversed  the  Bhine, 
the  Rhone,  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  founded  a  powerful 
kingdom  in  Spain.  They  afterwards  passed  into  Africa 
under  their  king  Genseric,  429,  and  after  a  career  of  con¬ 
quest  on  that  continent,  during  which  tin  y  had  em¬ 
braced  Christianity,  Carthage  fell  under  their  victorious 
arms,  Oct.  9,  439.  Here  they  commenced  the  formation 
of  a  powerful  navy,  and  fitted  out  an  expedition  against 
Rome,  which  they  sacked,  June  15--9,  455.  Having 
embraced  the  Arian  heresy  in  580,  they  carried  on  a 
cruel  persecution  against  the  members  of  the  orthodox 
faith.  Their  rule  in  Africa  was  destroyed  by  Bclisaritis, 
and  the  entire  nation  had  disappeared  Irom  that  conti¬ 
nent  by  558. 

— Hence,  a  person  ignorant  and  barbarous,  and  hostile  to 
the  progress  of  the  arts  and  literature. 

Van'flal,  Yandal'ic,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  refer¬ 
ence  to,  or  resembling  the  ancient  Vandals;  hence,  by 
implication,  rude;  uncivilized;  barbarous;  ferocious. 
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Vandalism,  (-Ttm.)n.  Characteristic  qualities  of  Van¬ 
dals  ;  hence,  barbarous  savagery  ;  active  hostility  to  the 
arts  and  to  literature. 

Van'derburjj,  in  Indiana ,  n  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on 
the  Ohio  River  ;  area,  2lt5sq  m.  Surface,  undulating  ; 
soil,  fertile.  Min.  Bituminous  coal.  Cap.  Evansville. 
7V)/).  in  1870,  33,146. 

Vandervel'de,  Adrian,  an  eminent  Dutch  painter,  B. 
at  Amsterdam,  1630,  excelled  in  portraying  landscapes, 
which  he  adorned  with  figures.  He  also  painted  his¬ 
torical  subjects,  and  all  his  works  are  scarce  and  valua¬ 
ble.  D.  1672. 

Vandervel'de,  Willem,  called  the  Elder,  a  celebrated 
painter,  b.  at  Leyden,  in  1610.  He  excelled  in  marine 
subjects.  In  the  great  naval  fight  between  the  Duke 
of  York  and  the  Dutch  admiral  Opdam,  V.  sailed  be¬ 
tween  the  hostile  fleets  in  a  light  skiff  to  mark  their 
positions  and  observe  their  operations;  and  in  this 
manner  he  is  said  to  have  been  also  a  spectator  of  the 
memorable  three  days’  engagement  between  Monk  and 
De  Ruyter.  D.  1693. —  His  son,  Willem  V.,  called  the 
Younger ,  b.  1633,  was  himself  an  admirable  marine- 
painter.  D.  in  London,  1707. 

Van  IHeanon's  Laml,  or  Tasmania,  (van  def- 
mens ,  tas-mai'  ni-a,)  a  considerable  island  and  British 
colony  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  Lat.  between  40°  40' 
and  43°  40'  S.,  and  Lon.  between  144°  30' and  148°  30' 
E.,  lying  to  the  S.  of,  and  separated  from  Australia  by 
Bass's  Strait,  150  in.  across.  Ext.  About  180  m.  long, 
and,  at  its  widest  points,  about  the  same;  area ,  27,000 
sq.  in.  Desc.  Greatly  diversified,  but  generally  moun¬ 
tainous.  Many  fine  tracts  of  land  are  found  on  the  very 
borders  of  the  sea,  and  the  interior  is  almost  invariably 
possessed  of  a  soil  admirably  adapted  to  all  the  purposes 
of  civilized  man.  The  highest  mountains  are  Wylde’s 
Craig  and  Ben  Lomond,  which  respectively  attain  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  4,400  and  5,010  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
V  D.  includes  many  lakes,  and  a  number  of  fine  har¬ 
bors,  the  best  of  which  are  the  Derwent,  Port  Davey, 
M  acquarie  Harbor,  Port  Dairy mple,  and  Oyster  Bay. 
In  the  S.E.  the  coasts  are  indented  with  many  bays, 
such  as.  Storm,  Ralph,  and  Norfolk.  It  has  also  the  Tas¬ 
man  and  Forrestier  peninsulas,  ami  llnbart-Town.  with 
the  Brun£  and  Maria  islands,  lying  off  this  coast.  Rivers. 
Of  these,  the  Derwent,  II non,  and  Tamar  rank  in  the 
first  class.  There  are  also  the  Clyde  and  the  Isis.  Climate. 
Healthy,  and  congenial  to  the  European  constitution. 
J*ro.  Barley  oats,  and  potatoes  arrive  at  great  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  wheat  is  also  of  a  superior  description,  and 
the  fruits  comprise  the  apple,  currant,  gooseberry,  and 
indeed  all  such  as  are  suitable  to  a  temperate  climate. 
The  colony  has  been  erected  into  an  episcopal  see,  and 
there  are  numerous  places  of  worship  for  different  de¬ 
nominations  of  Christians.  In  connection  with  these 
there  are  also  numerous  schools.  Besides  these,  there 
are  several  public  hospitals  and  a  lunatic  asylum.  The 
administration  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  legislative 
council  appointed  by  the  crown.  —  This  island  was  first 
discovered  by  Tasman,  in  1633.  In  1773  it  was  visited 
by  Captain  Fnrneaux,  and  by  Captain  Cook  in  1777  : 
since  which  period  it  has  been  visited  by  several  navi¬ 
gators.  In  18u4  llobart-Town  (the  cap.),  was  founded  abt. 
9  in.  up  the  Derwent;  and  another  settlement,  namely, 
Launceston,  was  founded  about  30  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  Port  Dalrymple,  and  100  miles  in  a  straight  line  from 
Ilobart -Town.  The  two  settlements  were  long  in  a 
very  bad  state  of  defence,  having  but  two  companies  of 
troops  for  the  garrison  and  protection  of  both.  They 
were  consequently  infested  for  many  years  by  runaway 
convicts,  known  as  bushrangers,  who  endangered  the 
person  and  property  of  every  one  who  appeared  hostile 
to  their  enormities. — At  the  request  of  the  colonists,  the 
name  of  V.  D.  L.  was  changed  to  that  of  Tasmania  in 
1856.  In  1825  it  was  made  into  ail  independent  colony, 
and  in  1853  the  transportation  of  couvictsceased.  In  1876 
the  colony  had  over  200  m.  of  R.K.  Pop.,  1876, 103.663. 

Vnn'dyck.for  Vandyke,)  Sir  Anthony,  a  Flemish  paint¬ 
er,  b.  at  Antwerp,  1599.  He  received  his  first  instructions 
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from  Tan  Balen.  hut  afterward  became  the  favorite  pupil 
of  Rubens,  wbo  advised  him  to  apply  himself  wholly  to 
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portrait-painting,  and  to  visit  Italy.  Accordingly,  he  set, 
out  for  that  country,  where  lie  studied  the  coloring  of 
Titian  with  such  success  as  to  excel  Rubens  in  his  tints, 
and  almost  to  become  the  rival  of  the  great  master  whose 
art  he  imitated.  In  1632,  on  the  invitation  of  Charles  I., 
(see  Fig.  569,)  he  came  to  England,  obtained  a  pension, 
and  was  knighted.  He  lived  in  splendid  style,  kept  th 
best  of  company,  ami  was  himself  a  liberal  patron  of  the 
arts.  D.  in  London,  1641.  Among  his  historical  paint¬ 
ings,  the  finest,  perhaps,  is  the  Crucifixion. 

Vandy  ke  Brown,  n.  (Paint.)  A  pigment  obtained 
from  a  kind  of  peat  or  bog-earth  of  a  fine,  deep,  semi¬ 
transparent  brown  color.  It  owes  its  name  and  reputa¬ 
tion  from  the  supposition  of  its  being  the  brown  used 
by  Vandyke  in  his  pictures.  —  Fairholt. 

Van-Dyke.  Jost,  (van-dik',)  in  the  British  W.  Indies, 
one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  3  in.  N.W.  of  Tortola,  3  in. 
long,  and  abt.  2  m.  broad. 

Vane,  n.  [A.S.  fana;  Ger.  fahne ;  D.  vaan;  all  in 
the  sense  of  standard,  flag.]  Originally,  a  broad  flag 
carried  by  a  knight  in  the  tournament.  Specifically,  a 
contrivance  for  showing  the  direction  of  the  wind.  It 
consists,  usually,  of  a  thin  slip  of  wood  or  metal,  attached 
to  a  perpendicular  axis,  round  which  it  moves  freely: 
and  is  so  shaped  that  it  presents  always  the  same  ex¬ 
tremity  to  the  point  of  the  horizon  from  which  the  wind 
blows.  In  ships,  a  piece  of  bunting  is  used  f»w  the  same 
purpose.  In  Europe,  the  custom  of  placing  vanes  on 
church-steeples  is  very  old  ;  and  as  they  were  commonly 
made  in  the  figure  of  a  cock,  they  thus  acquired  the 
name  of  weather-cocks.  —  Any  flat,  extended  surface 
acted  upon  by  wind  or  water;  as,  the  vane  of  a  wind¬ 
mill,  the  vane  of  a  screw-propeller. 

(Zool.)  The  thin,  membranous  part  or  web  of  a  fea¬ 
ther,  on  the  side  of  the  shaft. 

Vanessa,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  diurnal  lepidoptera. 
family  Nympha.lidfe ,  in  which  the  inferior  palpi  are  con¬ 
tiguous  in  their  whole 
length,  terminating 
gradually  in  a  point, 
and  are  much  com¬ 
pressed. 

Van  Et  fen,  in  Nno 

York,  a  post-village 
and  township  of  Che¬ 
mung  co.,  80  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Elmyra;  pop.  abt. 

2.500. 

Van 'loss,  n.  [From 

Fr.  avant,  before,  and 
foss€,  a  ditch.]  ( Fortif.) 

A  ditch  cut  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  thecounterscarp. 

Vang,  H.  (Naut.)  A  rope 
passing  from  the  ex¬ 
tremity  or  peak  of  a  gafT  to  each  of  the  ship’s  sides,  for 
the  purpose  of  steadying  a  spar. 

VaiTglo.n.  (Bot.)  The  VV.  Indian  nameofSESAMUM,<7.  v. 

Vangme,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co. ; 
pop.  iii  1870,  4,735. 

Vanguard,  n.  [Fr.  avant-garde.]  (Mil.)  The  first 
line  of  troops;  that  part  of  an  army  which  precedes  the 
main  body  on  the  march,  as  a  security  against  surprise. 

Vanikoro,  or  Pitt  I  si. and,  (va'ne-ko’ro.)  one  of  tin* 
New  Hebrides,  Pacific  Ocean,  in  Lat.  11°  35'  S  ,  Lon.  166° 
46'  E.  Here,  in  1788,  Lo  Perouse  was  wrecked  and  lost. 

Vanil  la,  n.  [Sp.]  (Bot)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Orchidacetv.  The  species  are  remarkable  for  their  fra¬ 
grant  odoriferous  fruit,  which  constitutes  the  V .,  or  va- 
nile  of  the  shops,  so  much  used  for  flavoring  chocolate 
and  in  perfumery.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  V.  is 
occasionally  employed  as  a  medicinal  agent  in  hysteria, 
&c.  The  fruits  of  V. planifulia  (Fig.  1211) aud  V.aromat- 
tea  are  the  most  fragrant. 

Vanish,  v.  n.  [Fr.  tvanouir ;  Lat.  vanesco ,  to  pass 
away.]  To  pass  away  from  the  place  occupied  and  leave 
it  void:  to  di.  appear;  to  pass  from  a  visible  to  an  invisi¬ 
ble  state;  to  pass  beyond  the  limit  of  vision  ;  hence,  to 
disappear  gradually ;  as,  a  ship  vanishes  from  view  be¬ 
yond  the  horizon. —  To  pass  away  forever;  to  be  anni¬ 
hilated  or  lost;  as,  “That  spirit  of  religion  vanished  all 
at  once.”  —  Atterbury. 

Vanishing  fraction.  (Math.)  A  fraction  which  re¬ 
duces  to  the  form  {j  for  a  particular  value  of  the  vari¬ 
able  which  enters  it,  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of 
a  common  factor  in  both  terms  of  the  fraction,  which 
factor  becomes  0  for  this  particular  value  of  the  variable. 
(Math.  Diet.) — Vanishing  line.  (Persp.)  One  of  the  lines 
converging  to  the  vanishing  point. —  Vanishing  point, 
that  part  of  a  picture  to  which  all  the  imaginary  lines 
of  the  perspective  converge. —  Vanishing  stress.  (Elo¬ 
cution.)  Stress  of  voice  upon  the  closing  part  of  a  syl¬ 
lable.  —  Rush. 

Vail'ity,  «•  [Fr.  vanitc ;  Lat.  ramVas.]  Emptiness; 
nothingness;  nullity;  want  of  substance  to  satisfy  de¬ 
sire;  unrealness;  falsity. —  Particularly,  desire  of  indis¬ 
criminate  admiration;  inflation  of  mind  upon  slight 
grounds;  empty  pride,  inspired  by  an  overweening  con¬ 
ceit  of  one’s  personal  attractions,  accomplishments,  or 
decorations;  self-conceit;  ostentation;  petty  pride. — 
That  which  is  vain;  fruitless  desire  or  endeavor  ;  unsub¬ 
stantial  enjoyment;  empty  pleasure;  idle  show;  vain 
pursuit;  trifling  labor  productive  of  no  good. 

Van'loo,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  French  painter,  b.  at  Aix,  in 
Provence,  1684,  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  portrait- 
painter.  He  was  employed  at  Fontainebleau  by  thelte-| 
gent,  Philippe  d’Orleans,  was  received  into  the  French 
Academy  of  Painting,  and  d.  1745. 

Van  loo,  Charles  Andre,  a  French  painter,  was  b.  at 
Nice,  1705,  was  the  younger  brother  end  a  pupil  of  the  I 
preceding,  and  assisted  him  in  the  restorations  on  which 
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he  Was  employed  at  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau.  After 
a  short  visit  to  Italy  he  settled  in  Paris,  in  1729,  was 
admitted  to  the  Academy  a  few  years  later,  became  pro¬ 
fessor,  painter  to  the  king,  and  director  of  the  Academy. 
Louis  XV.  made  him  chevalier  of  the  order  of  St. 
Michael,  and  Frederick  the  Great  attempted  to  entice 
him  to  Berlin,  but  unsuccessfully.  Ilis  works  are  very 
numerous,  and  were  at  first  over-praised;  just  as  they 
have  since  been  perhaps  underrated.  D.  1765. 

Van  lies,  (van',)  in  France,  a  seaport-town,  cap.  of  the 
dept,  of  Morbihan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Vannes,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Morbihan,  310  m.  W.S.W.  of  Paris.  A/anuf, 
Woollens,  linens,  cottons,  lace,  and  leather;  ship-build¬ 
ing  is  also  carried  on.  lop.  16,020. 

Vanning,  n.  (Mining.)  Operation  of  removing  the 
impurities  from  tin  ore  by  means  of  a  shovel. 

Vanquish.  ( vdnk'wish .)  v.  a.  [Fr.  vaincre;  It.  vincere, 
from  Lat.  vinco,  vincere,  to  conquer.]  To  conquer ;  to 
overcome;  to  defeat  or  subdue  in  battle,  as  an  enemy. — 
Hence,  by  analogy,  to  get  the  better  of  in  any  contest; 
to  refute  in  argument ;  to  put  down,  as  an  opponent  iu 
controversy. 

Vanquish,  n.  A  disease  in  sheep,  in  which  they  pine 
away. 

Van'qiiistiable,  a.  That  may  be  conquered  or  van¬ 
quished. 

Vanquisher,  n.  One  who  vanquishes;  a  victor;  a 
conqueror. 

Van'qiiistiment,  n.  Act  of  vanquishing,  or  state 
of  being  vanquished. 

Van  Itens'selaer,  Stephen,  an  American  statesman 
and  patron  of  learning,  known  as  “The  Patroon,”  B.  in 
New  York,  1769,  was  the  5th  in  descent  from  Kiliaen 
Van  Rensselaer,  the  original  patroon  or  proprietor  of  the 
Dutch  colony  of  Rensselaerwyk,  extending  over  the 
greater  parts  of  Albany,  Rensselaer,  and  Columbia 
counties.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton  and  Harvard 
colleges:  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature  iu  1789, 
and  to  the  State  senate  in  1795.  As  commander  of  the 
State  militia,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1812,  he 
led  the  assault  at  Queenstown;  but  the  refusal  of  his 
men  to  go  out  of  the  State  having  caused  him  to  be 
defeated,  the  general  resigned  in  disgust.  At  his  own 
cost,  he  employed  Professors  Eaton  and  Hitchcock  to 
make  topographical  surveys  of  a  large  part  of  New  York 
and  New  England,  and  established  at  Troy  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  education  of  teachers,  with  free  passes  from 
every  county.  In  1823,  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
where  he  served  several  terms,  exerting  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence,  and  securing  the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
as  President  of  the  U.  States.  D.  in  Albany,  1839. 

Van  Itens'selaer,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Ottawa  co.; 

pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Vansit/tart,  in  British  N.  America,  an  island  between 
Melville  Peninsula  and  Southampton  Island;  Lat.  65° 
40'  N.,  Lon.  84°  \V. 

Van'tage,  (-fa/,)  n.  [Fr.  a  vantage.]  Advantage:  gnin ; 
profit;  state  of  superiority  as  regards  opportunity  of 
action. —  To  have  at  vantage,  to  l>e  in  a  more  favorable 
or  advantageous  position  or  condition  than.  —  Vantage- 
ground,  the  place  or  condition  which  gives  one  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  another. 

Vail  Wert,  in  Ohio,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Indiana; 
area ,  390  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Little  Auglaize,  and  St. 
Mary’s.  Surface ,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Van  Wert. 
Fp.  abt.  13,000.  —  A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co., 
136  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Van  Xandt.  in  Texas,  a  N.E.  central  co.  ;  area,  600  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Sabine,  and  the  head  branches  of  the 
Neches.  Surface,  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Canton. 
Pop.  abt.  5,000. 

Va'fior,  n.  [Lat.;  Fr. vapeur;  It.  vapore .]  (Phys.)  When 
liquids  and  certain  solids  are  heated,  they  become  con¬ 
verted  into  elastic  fluids  or  vapors ,  which  differ  from 
gases  in  this  respect,  that  they  are  not  under  common 
circumstances  permanently  elastic, but  resume  the  liquid 
or  solid  form  when  cooled  down  to  ordinary  tempera¬ 
tures.  The  most  familiar  instance  of  vapor  is  aqueous 
vapor,  or  Steam,  q.  v. 

— Hence,  generally,  exhalation:  a  visible  fluid,  ns  fog, 
floating  in  the  atmosphere ;  that  invisible  elastic  fluid 
which  rises  constantly  above  the  surface  of  land  mid 
water  all  over  the  world,  at  commtrn  temperatures. — 
Unreal  fancy:  vain  imagination;  something  unsubstan¬ 
tial  or  trausitory;  us,  the  vapors  of  melancholy. 

Hammond. 

— (pi.)  (Med.)  A  disease  belonging  to  a  debilitated,  ner¬ 
vous  system,  in  which  a  variety  of  strange  images  float 
in  the  brain  or  appear  as  if  visible;  hence,  hypochon¬ 
dria;  spleen;  dejection  of  the  spirits;  —  rarely  used  at 
the  present  day. 

— r.  v.  To  pass  off  in  vapor,  fumes,  or  as  a  moist  floating 
substance;  to  evaporate;  to  steam;  to  be  exhaled. — 
To  lnilly;  to  brag;  to  boast  or  vauut  with  a  vain,  osten¬ 
tatious  display  of  worth. 

— v.  a.  To  emit,  effuse,  cast  ofT,  or  scatter  in  fumes  or 
steam,  as  a  heated  fluid  ;  to  send  off  in  vapor,  or  as  if  in 
vapor. 

Vapombfil'lty,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  vaporahle. 

Va'porable,  a.  Susceptible  of  conversion  into  vapor 
by  the  agency  of  caloric. 

Vapora'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L:\t.vaporatio.]  Actor 
process  of  converting  into  vapor,  or  of  passing  off  in 
vapor. 

Va'por-batti,  n.  See  Bath. 

Vapored,  (va’purd,)  p.  a.  Wet,  dank,  or  moist  with 
vapors. — Splenetic;  hypochondriac;  depressed  and 
peevish. 

Va'porer,  n.  One  who  vaunts  or  vapors  ;  a  braggart; 
a  boaster  ;  a  bully. 

Vaporiferous,  a.  Conveying  or  exhaling  vapor. 
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Yansit'tnrt  Ray,  in  N.W.  Australia,  on  the  E.  of 
Admiralty  Gull;  L  it.  14°  S.,  Lon.  126°  18'  E. 

^  a|>oril  i(*.  «.  Forming  or  converting  into  vapor  or 
steam,  or  expelling  in  an  aeriform  state,  as  fluids. 

\  a'poringply,  adv.  In  a  vaporing,  vaunting,  or  boast¬ 
ing  manner. 

^  a.  Full  of  vapors;  peevish;  splenetic; 

hypochondriacal;  as,  vaporish  humors. 

Va  pari/able.  a.  That  may  be  converted  into  vapor. 

Vaporization.  n.  Act  of  vaporizing,  or  state  of  being 
vaporized;  artificial  formation  of  vapor. 

Vap  orize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  vaporiser.]  To  convert  into  vapor 
by  the  application  of  heat,  or  by  artificial  means. 

Vaporizing  surface ,  that  part  of  the  heating  surface 
of  a  steam-boiler  which  is  brought  in  actual  contact 
with  the  water. 

— 1\  n.  To  pass  off  in  vapor. 

V  ap  orizer,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  converts  into 
vapor. 

Va'poroNe.  Vaporous;  characterized  by  vapors 

Ya'porous,  (-«$,)  a.  [  Fr.  vapor  tux.]  Full  of  vapors  or 
exhalations;  as,  a  vaporous  mist.  —  Provoking  wind  or 
flatulency;  as,  vaporous  food  — Vain  ;  unreal  :  chimeri¬ 
cal  ;  proceeding  from,  or  inspired  by,  the  vapors;  as,  va¬ 
porous  fancies. 

VajporousneSN,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  vaporous. 

Va  pory,  a.  Vaporous  ;  full  of  vapor.  —  Peevish  ;  sple¬ 
netic;  morbidly  fanciful ;  hypochondriacal. 

Var,  a  frontier  river  of  France  and  Italy,  rises  in  the 
Alps,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  5  in  N.E.  of  An¬ 
tibes,  after  a  S.S.K.  course  of  ho  in. 

— A  S  K  dept  of  France,  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  ; 
area,  2,820  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Var,  Verdon,  and  Argens.  Sur¬ 
face.  mountainous,  but  level  along  the  coast.  Climate, 
various  according  to  the  elevation.  Prod  Corn,  and 
fruits;  also  cork  and  silk,  which  are  the  principal  ex¬ 
ports.  M.inuf  Soap,  paper,  leather,  coarse  woollens, 
earthenware  and  marble  articles.  Cap.  Draguiguaii. 
Pop.  308. 550. 

Varazzio,  (rad'zhe.-o,)  or  Varazze,  a  town  of  N.  Italy, 
18  in.  8.  W.ofiienoa.  Ship-buildingiscarried  on.  Pop. 8,213. 

Var'ec,  or  Var'eck,  n.  Same  as  Kei.p,  q.  v. 

Varese,  (ra-rat'xai.)  a  town  of  Lombardy.  12  ni.  from 
Como.  Manuf.  Silk,  Ac.  Pop.  9,455.  —  A  town  situate 
near  the  Apennines,  14  m.  from  ('hiavari;  pop.  5,047. 

Yaren  nett,  f  va-rain'.)  a  small  town  of  France,  near  Ver¬ 
dun.  where  Louis  XVI.,  his  queen,  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  their  two  children,  were  arrested,  on  their  flight 
from  Paris,  June  21,  1791. 

Vareiines,  ( va-renz ,)  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village  and 
township  of  Anderson  dist.,  100  m.  VV.N.W.  of  Colum¬ 
bia;  pop  in  1870,  1.892. 

Varintiil  ity.  Va  riableness,  n.  State  or  quality 
ot  being  variable 

Va  riable,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rariabilis.]  That  may 
vary  or  alter;  susceptible  of  change  in  any  manner; 
changeable  ;  alterable  ;  as,  variable,  winds,  variable  col¬ 
ors. —  Liable  to  change;  mutable;  inconstant;  fickle; 
unsteady  ;  ns,  variable,  tempers  or  passions. 

(Bot  )  Possessing  the  same  organs  in  altered  form  in 
different  parts,  as  certain  leaves. 

Variable,  cut-of  (Mach.)  Se«  Expansion-valve. — 
Variable  exhaust.  In  steam-engines,  a  blast-pipe  with 
an  opening  capable  of  adjustment. 

Variable  quantity.  (Math.)  See  Variable. 

Variable  slurs.  (Astron.)  Fixed  stars  of  periodically 
varying  brightness. 

— n.  (Math.)  A  quantity  which  is  in  a  state  of  continual 
increase  or  decrease  :  thus,  in  the  equatiou  of  the  circle 
y  =  j/(2  a  x  —  x2),  x  and  y  are  variables. 

Variably,  adv.  In  a  variable  manner;  in  an  incon¬ 
stant  or  fickle  manner;  changeable;  with  alteration. 

Ya'riance,  «.  [Lat.  nariuntia.]  Act  or  state  of  being 
variant;  any  alteration  or  change  of  condition. —  Dif¬ 
ference,  as  of  opinion;  that  produces  dispute  or  contro¬ 
versy  ;  disagreement  ;  dissension  ;  discord. 

( Law  )  A  difference  of  statement  between  two  mate¬ 
rial  documents  in  a  cause;  as.  where  the  plaintiff's 
declaration  differs  from  a  deed  on  which  it  is  grounded. 

At  variance ,  at  odds;  in  a  state  of  disagreement,  dis¬ 
pute,  or  controversy;  at  enmity;  in  dissension  ;  as,  a 
father  and  son  at  variance,  with  each  other. 

Variant.  a.  Varying;  diverse;  different.  (R.) 

Ya'riato,  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  variare.]  To  vary;  to  change; 
to  alter;  to  make  diverse  or  different. 

Variation,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  variation]  Act  of  vary¬ 
ing:  alteration;  a  partial  change  in  the  form,  position, 
degree,  state,  or  .qualities  of  the  same  thing;  diversity; 
mutation;  as,  variation  of  sound,  variation  of  opinions, 
variation  of  proportion.  —  Degree,  amount,  or  rate  of 
change,  diversity,  or  deviation ;  extent  to  which  a  thing 
varies. 

(Gram.)  Change  of  termination  of  nouns  and  adjec¬ 
tives,  constituting  what  is  called  case ,  number, and  gender. 

(Mus.)  A  transformation  of  a  melody  by  melodic,  har¬ 
monic,  contrapuntal,  and  rhythmic  changes.  The  sub 
ject  chosen  is  called  the  theme;  it  is  first  simply  liar 
monized  with  or  without  an  introduction,  and  then  re¬ 
peated  in  a  variety  of  different  transformations,  and  the 
variations  collectively  with  the  theme  constitute  the 
piece.  Occasionally,  the  different  variations  are  com¬ 
bined  by  an  intermediate  passage;  but  generally  each 
has  its  separate  close,  and  the  whole  terminates  with  au 
extended  and  richly-developed  variation,  or  a  coda. 

{Math.)  Same  as  Permutation,  q.  v. 

V.  of  the  comp  iss.  Same  as  Declination  of  the  Mag¬ 
netic  Nf.edle,  (/.  v. —  V.  of  curvature.  ( Geom .)  The 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  curvature  in  passing 
from  one  point  of  a  curve  to  another. —  V.  of  the.  moon. 
(Astron  )  An  inequality  of  the  moon’s  motion,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  angular  Jistuuce  of  the  moon  from  the  sun. 
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—  Calculus  of  variations.  (Math.)  An  important 
branch  of  Modern  Mathematics,  by  which  may  be  re¬ 
solved  certain  classes  of  questions  respecting  maxima 
and  minima,  the  solution  of  which  cannot  be  obtained 
by  the  ordinary  process  of  the  differential  calculus.  One 
of  the  principal  objects  of  the  calculus  is  to  find  the  va¬ 
riations  of  integrals  of  given  expressions,  and  the  forms 
which  the  indeterminate  functions  involved  in  those  in¬ 
tegrals  must  have  in  order  that  the  latter  may  possess 
maximum  or  minimum  values. 

Varicel  la,  n.  [Lat.  dim.  of  variola. ]  (Med.)  The 
Chicken-pox,  a.  v. 

y  ur  irk,  in  New  York,  a  post  township  of  Seneca  co., 
165  111.  N.W.  of  Albany;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

^  ar  icoeele,  (-seed.,)  n.  [Fr  ,  from  Lat.  varicis,  and  Gr. 
kite,  tumor.]  (Surg.)  A  swelling  or  distention  of  the 
veins  of  the  spermatic  cord. 

>  ar  icose,  t  ar  icons,  a.  [Lat.  va ricosus,  from  var  1- 
cis,  a  dilated  vein,  from  varus ,  bent.]  Preternaturally 
enlarged,  or  permanently  dilated;  as.  a  varicose  vein. 

V  ariedly,  (vd'rid-le,)  a.  Diversely  ;  differently. 

^  ariegafe.  (vd're-gdt,)  v.  a.  [It.  varieggare ,  from  Lat. 
vari us, spotted,  and  ago,  to  do.  J  To  diversify  in  external 
appearance;  to  mark  or  checker  with  various  colors; 
as,  variegated  marble,  variegated  tulips. 

Variegated  leaves.  (Bot )  Leaves  irregularly  spotted 
with  white  or  yellow  marks. —  Variegated  copper-ore. 
( Min.)  Same  as  Ekubescitb. 

Variegation,  (-yu' shun,)  n.  Act  of  variegating  or  di¬ 
versifying;  also,  state  of  presenting  a  diversity  of  colors ; 
as,  the  variegation  of  tulips. 

Yari'efy,  n.  [Fr.  variate;  Lat.  varietas,  from  varin ,  to 
vary.J  Quality  of  being  various  or  diversified:  difference 
from  a  former  state;  deviation  or  dissimilitude;  inter¬ 
mixture  of  different  things, or  of  things  varying  in  form 
or  color. — One  thing  of  many  which  constitutes  variety; 
or,  a  succession  of  different  things,  or  of  many  and  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds;  a  varied  collection  or  assortment ;  .one  of 
a  number  of  things  akin  to  oue  another;  as,  varieties 
of  trees  or  rocks. 

(Nat.  Hist.)  A  term  applied  to  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  which,  from  the  operation  of  different  causes,  as 
age,  climate,  food,  locality,  domestication,  Ac.,  present 
deviations  from  the  specific  type  in  size,  color,  form, 
and  relative  proportion  of  parts  of  the  body;  but  have 
the  capacity  of  reverting  to  tho  original  specific  form 
in  successive  generations,  on  the  cessation  of  the  influ¬ 
ences  under  which  the  variety  originated. 

Variform.  a.  [Lat.  varius,  various,  and/brma,  shape, 
form  J  Presenting  a  variety  of  forms;  multiform. 

Ya'ri  lorineil.  a.  Of  multifarious  forms. 

Yari'na,  in  Virginia,  a  township  of  Ilenrico  co.;  pop. 
in  1870,  3,210. 

Vari nas,  or  Barinas,  (va-ree'nas.)  in  Venezuela,  a 
town,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Varinas,  80  m.  S.E.  of  Merida; 
Lat.  7°  40'  N.,  Lon.  70°  20'  W.  Pop.  abt.  14,000. 

Yari'ola,  n.  [Lat.;  Fr.  variole.]  (Med.)  The  Small- 
box.  q.  v. 

Vari  olar,  Variolic,  Vari  olous, a.  Pertaining 
or  having  reference  to,  or  presenting  depressions  resem¬ 
bling  those  made  by.  the  small-pox. 

Va  riol  i to,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  varius,  and  Gr.  lithos, 
stone.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Felspar,  generally  of  a 
dark-green  color  speckled  with  gray;  but  sometimes  ex¬ 
hibiting  white,  blue,  red,  and  other  intermediate  tints. 
The  name  has  reference  to  the  remarkable  appearance 
presented  by  weathered  surfaces  of  the  stone,  which  dis¬ 
play  projecting  black  spots  or  points,  each  surrounded 
by  a  brown  (sometimes  by  a  white)  ring,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  even  by  a  second  whitish  circle.  V.  takes  a  beau¬ 
tiful  polish,  and  is  used  in  that  state  for  ornamenting 
cabinets,  lor  caskets,  snuff-boxes,  Ac. 

Va  rioloid,  a.  (Med.)  Resembling  small-pox ;  having 
the  nature  of,  or  belonging  to,  the  disease  termed 
varioloid. 

— ti.  [From  Lat.  variola,  small-pox,  and  Gr.  eidos,  form.] 
(Med.)  A  modified  and  less  virulent  form  of  small-pox. 

Vario'rinil,  n.  [Lat.,  various  persons.]  Pertaining, 
or  having  reference,  to  various  persons  or  things  1  espe¬ 
cially,  in  Bibliography,  used  adjectively,  indicating  a 
collection  of  annotations  by  different  commentators;  as, 
a  variorum  edition  of  the  classics. 

Va'rious,  a.  [Lat.  rartws.]  Diverse;  different;  unlike 
each  other;  manifold:  several ;  as,  men  of  various  names 
or  trades.-— Changeable ;  uncertain  ;  unfixed;  as,  a  word 
of  various  significations.  —  Diversified;  variegated;  as, 
a  tulip  of  various  colors. 

Va'rionwly,  adv.  In  different  ways;  varvingly. 

Yariwwr',  n.  An  imperfection  on  the  inside  of  the  hind 
leg  in  horses,  different  from  a  curb,  but  at  the  same 
height,  and  frequently  injuring  the  sale  of  the  animal 
by  growing  to  an  unsightly  magnitude. — Craig. 

Varius,  Lucius,  (vaird-us,)  a  Latin  poet,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  lie  was  patronized  by  Maece¬ 
nas,  ami  his  poems,  epic  and  dramatic,  were  very  highly 
esteemed.  Some  fragments  of  them  are  preserved.  1>. 
19  B.  C. 

Va  rix,  n. ;  pi.  Varices.  [Fr.  varice,  from  Lat  varus, 
bent  ]  (Med.)  A  permanent  dilatation  or  swelling  of  a 
vein. 

Var'let,  n.  [0.  Fr.  See  Valet.]  Anciently,  a  page  or 
knight's  henchman. —  Hence,  in  modern  usage,  a  low, 
mean  fellow;  a  rascal ;  a  scamp ;  as. an  impudent  varlet. 

Yarinin  ton,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Monmouth 
co..  15  m.  S.E.  of  Trenton. 

Var  na,  in  European  Turkey,  a  fortified  seaport-town 
of  Bulgaria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Varna,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  bay  of  the  Black  Sea,  50  m.  E.  of  Shuuila;  Lat. 
43°  12'  2"  N.,  Lon.  27°  56'  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
entered  by  six  gates,  and  has  a  large  ami  commodious 
harbor.  The  Hungarians  were  hero  defeated  by  the 
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Turks  in  1444 ;  and  in  1828  it  was  taken  by  the  Russians, 
after  a  siege  of  three  months.  In  1854  it  was  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  ot  the  allied  French  and  English  troops  pre¬ 
vious  to  their  attack  on  the  Crimea.  Pop.  28.600. 

^  ar  n  a,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Tompkius  co..  5 
m.  K.  of  Ithaca. 

^  ar  niwli.  n.  [Fr.  and  Du.  vernts ;  Sp.  varnix  ;  L.  Lat. 
vernix. j  A  solution  of  a  resin  in  oil  of  turpentine, 
wood-naphtha,  spirits  of  wine,  or  some  other  solvent, 
which  on  evaporating  leaves  the  resin  behind  in  a  thin, 
transparent,  highly-polished  film.  The  resins  most 
extensively  employed  in  varnish-making  are  copal,  mas* 
tic,  dammar,  saudarac,  cowrie,  lac,  amber,  and  occa* 
sionally  elemi  and  anime.  The  solvents  used  are  oil 
ot  turpentine,  spirits  ot  wine,  wood-spirit,  methylated 
spirit,  and,  lately,  the  lighter  portions  of  the  coal  and 
petroleum  oils.  The  manufacture  of  varnishes  is  one 
requiring  great  experience;  for  if  too  much  spirit  he 
used,  they  crack  in  drying.  To  remedy  this,  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine  and  linseed  or  poppy  oil  are  added,  to  prevent 
too  hasty  evaporation;  if,  however,  too  much  is  added, 
the  varnish  takes  too  long  to  dry.  The  best  varnish  for 
photographic  purposes  is  that  made  by  Soehnee  Freres, 
of  Paris,  the  composition  of  which  is  a  secret.  Amber 
dissolved  in  chloroform  also  makes  a  very  good  photo¬ 
graphic  varnish  ;  but  it  is  very  expensive,  and  unless 
true  amber  is  used,  it  generally  scales  off  during  use. 

The  black  varnish  used  for  hacking  positive  photographs 
is  made  by  dissolving  a  drachm  of  caoutchouc  in  10 
ounces  of  coal-tar  naphtha,  and  adding  to  it  4  ounces 
of  asphaltum.  The  picture  should  he  previously  var¬ 
nished  with  a  clear  varnish,  made  by  dissolving  40  grains 
of  soft  copal  in  1  ounce  of  benzol. 

— That  which  resembles  varnish,  either  naturally  or  arti¬ 
ficially,  and  presents  like  it  a  glossy  appearance ;  as, 
the  varnish  of  certain  leaves.  —  Gloss;  fair  external 
show  or  appearance ;  factitious  covering  ;  as,  the  varnish 
of  conventional  politeness. 

— v.  a.  To  coat  with  varnish  ;  to  cover  with  a  liquid  tha* 
gives  anything  a  glossy  surface,  and  protects  it  from 
the  influences  of  air  and  moisture;  as,  to  varnish  ma¬ 
hogany  furniture. — To  overlay  or  cover  with  something 
that  gives  a  fair  and  specious  outside  show  or  appear¬ 
ance;  as.  speech  varnished  with  flattery.  —  To  give  a 
fair  coloring  or  external  aspect  to;  to  give  a  specious 
or  plausible  appearance  to  in  words. 

Var' 11  is  her,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  varnish  ; 
as.  a  varnish er  of  pictures.  —  One  who  glosses  over  or 
palliates;  one  who  puts  on  a  fair  or  specious  outside 
appearance;  as,  a  varnisher  of  unpleasing  truths. 

Var  nishing,  n.  Act  or  process  of  coating  with  var¬ 
nish.  —  Materials  employed  in  making  varnish. 

Yar'ro,  M  vrcus  Terentius,  the  learned  and  voluminous 
Roman  writer,  was  b.  at  Rome,  b.  c.  1 16  Deserved  under 
Pompey  against  Ciesar,  and  upon  the  defeat  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  retired  from  the  army;  and  having  conciliated  the 
favor  of  Caesar,  he  was  employed  in  superintending  the 
Greek  an«l  Latin  libraries  at  Koine.  Equally  learned  as 
an  historian,  grammarian,  poet,  and  naturalist,  be  was 
extolled  by  all  his  contemporaries.  He  dedicated  to 
Cicero  a  treatise  on  the  Latin  language,  and  he  wrote  a 
work  upon  agriculture,  entitled.  De  he  Rusticd,  both  of 
which  are  extant,  with  some  fragments  of  his  Menip- 
pean  Satires.  D.  b.  c.  27. 

Var'ry,  n.  (Her.)  The  mixture  of  argent  and  azure 
together. 

Varu'na.  [From  Sans,  vri,  to  surround;  hence,  literally,  1 

the  surrounder  ]  (Hind.  Myth.)  In  the  Vedic  mythol¬ 
ogy  of  the  ancient  Hindoos,  one  of  the  Adilyas,  or  off¬ 
springs  of  A diti,  the  deity  of  space,  and  among  these,  one 
ot  the  most  prominent.  He  is  often  invoked  together 
with  Mitra,  sometimes  together  with  Agni,  the  god  of 
fire,  or  with  Jndra,  or  other  elementary  deities;  but 
frequently  he  is  also  separately  praised  by  the  poets  of 
the  Vedic  hymns. 

Var 'wo  vie.  The  French  name  for  Warsaw. 

Va  ry.  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  varied,  (va'rid.)  [Fr  vainer, 
from  Lat.  vario,  to  diversify.]  To  make  or  cause  to  he 
different ;  to  alter  or  change  partially  ;  to  alter  in  form, 
appearance,  substance,  or  position;  to  change  the  aspect 
of;  as,  to  vary  the  nature,  properties,  or  proportions  of 
anything.  —  To  transform;  to  change  to  something  else; 
to  transmute  ;  to  alternate;  as,  varied  customs  or  prac¬ 
tices. 

—  To  diversify;  to  variegate;  to  make  of  different  kinds 
or  colors;  as,  varied  inclinations,  varied  plumage. 

— v  n.  To  be  changeable;  to  alter,  or  be  altered  in  any 
manner;  to  suffer  a  partial  change.  —  To  differ,  or  he 
different;  to  he  unlike.  —  To  alternate;  to  alter  or 
change  in  succession ;  as,  varying  hopes  and  fears.  —  To 
deviate;  to  depart;  —  with  from;  as.  the  copy  varies 
from  the  original. —  To  disagree;  to  be  at  variance,  or 
in  opposition. 

Va  ryNbiirg,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Wyoming 
co  .  30  m.  S.E.  of  Buffalo. 

Va  sa.  See  Gustavus  I. 

Va  sa,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Goodhue  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  800. 

Va'wa.  a  seaport-town  of  Finland,  on  a  bay  of  the  Baltic, 

55  111.  N.E.  of  Christianstadt;  Lat.  63°  4'  3"  N.,  Lon.  21° 

43'  E.  Pop.  3,740. 

Vawarliel'ly,  in  Hungary,  a  town  on  the  Torna,  25  m. 

W.  of  Veszprim  ;  pop.  27,500.  —  Also,  a  town  on  Lake 
Hodos,  14  111.  N.E.  of  Szegedin;  pop.  37,500. 

Vasarliel'y,orM  vros  Vassarhf.lyju  Austria,  a  townof 
Transylvania,  on  tin*  Mar  os.  8  m.  from  Vaja ;  pop.  11,000. 

Vawa'ri,  Giorgio,  an  Italian  painter  and  architect,  b.  at 
Arezzo,  1512;  studied  under  Del  Sarto  and  Michael  An¬ 
gelo.  He  is  now  remembered  not  for  his  own  achieve¬ 
ments  as  an  artist,  but  for  his  voluminous,  graphic,  and  ; 

delightful  account  of  the  lives  and  works  of  others.  Hi* 
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work  is  entitled.  Lives  of  the  most  excellent  Painters , 
Sculptors ,  amt  Architects.  It  was  first  published  in  1550, 
and  lias  been  translated  into  French,  German,  and  Eng¬ 
lish.  Notwithstanding  the  sharp  attacks  of  criticism, 
and  its  admitted  numerous  errors,  strange  omissions, 
and  partial  views,  the  book  holds,  and  must  hold,  an 
important  place  iu  the  history  of  art,  which  cannot 
otherwise  be  filled. 

Vas'cular,  a.  [From  Lat.  vasculum ,  dim.  of  vas,  vase, 
vessel.]  Pertaining,  or  relating,  to  the  vessels  of  animal 
or  vegetable  bodies;  as,  the  vascular  functions.  —  Con¬ 
sisting  or  full  of  vessels,  or  containing  them,  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  an  organic  structure.  —  Characterized  by,  or 
operating  by  means  of,  an  arrangement  of  vessels,  us 
arteries,  veins,  lacteals,  and  the  like. 

V  system.  (Bot.)  That  portion  of  the  tissue  of  plants 
which  is  destined  for  the  conveyance  of  air.  —  V  plants 
are  those  in  which  the  V  system  occurs,  or  forms  a  prin¬ 
cipal  feature.  The  air-vessels  are  the  trachea*  or  spirals. 

Vane,  (rase,  vaz,  vawz,)  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  vaso ;  Lat.  vas,  vasts, 
a  vessel.]  In  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term,  a  ves¬ 
sel  intended  to  contain  fluids  or  other  substances,  and 
adapted  for  ornament  or  for  use.  It  is  generally  used  in 
this  sense  with  reference  to  ancient  art ;  —  in  connection 
with  modern  art,  it  is  restricted  to  vessels  of  an  orna¬ 
mental  kind.  See  Pottery,  Porcelain. 

(Arch.)  A  vessel  placed  on  a  pedestal  crowning  a 
facade,  and  usually  ornamented  with  sculptured  repre¬ 
sentations  of  fruits,  flowers,  festoons,  bassi-relievi,  Ac. — 
Also,  the  body  of  the  Corinthian  and  composite  capitals; 

—  also  called  Dkum,  and  Tambour.  7.  v. 

(Bot.)  The  calyx  or  corolla  of  a  plant. 

Vasie'-shapetl,  (- shdpt ,)  a.  Formed  in  the  manner  of 
a  vase  or  flower  pot. 

Vas  sal,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  vassaUus ,  a  domestic  in 
the  household  of  a  king  or  prince;  VV.  gwas-awl ,  serv¬ 
ing.]  ( Feudal  Lam.)  The  lndder  of  a  fief,  by  fealty 
and  service,  of  a  feudal  superior  or  lord.  —  A  bondman  ; 
a  servant ;  a  dependent ;  a  subject ;  also,  a  political  slave. 

— a.  I  laving  the  characteristic  qualities  of  a  vassal ;  servile. 

YaN  Halage,  n.  State  of  being  a  vassal  or  feudatory. 

—  Political  servitude;  subjection;  dependence. 

VasSall>or<»ii^ii,  in  Maine ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Kennebec  co.,  14  in.  N.E.  of  Augusta;  pop.  in 
1870,  2,913. 

Vas'juir,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  and  twp.,  cap.  of 
Tuscola  co.,  abt.  22  m.  S.E.  of  Saginaw  City ;  See  p.  2404. 

VAMSil'kov,  a  town  of  Little  Russia,  in  the  govt,  of 
Kiev,  18  m.  S  VV.  of  Kiev  city;  pop.  12,700. 

Vasay,  (vas'se,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  the  Ilautc- 
Marne,  29  m.  from  Chaumont;  pop.  3,478.  It  is  cele¬ 
brated  in  history  for  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants,  in 
1562,  by  order  of  the  Duke  de  Guise. 

Vast,  a.  (comp,  vaster;  superl.  vastest.)  [Fr.  vaste, 
from  Lat.  vastus.]  B'-ing  of  great  compass  or  extent; 
having  a  large  space  or  surface;  as,  the  vast  steppes  of 
central  Asia,  the  vast  world  of  waters.  —  Very  great  in 
numbers  or  amount;  as,  vast  multitudes  of  people. — 
Mighty;  puissant;  exhibiting  or  exercising  very  great 
force;  as,  vast  labor,  vast  ideas.  —  Very  great  in  scope  or 
importance;  as,  a  vast  undertaking. 

— n.  A  region  of  empty  waste;  an  illimitable  or  seem¬ 
ingly  boundless  space  ;  as,  “  the  vast  of  heaven.”  Milton. 

Vast  a  t  ion,  n.  [0.  Fr.,  from  Lat .  vastare.]  A  laying 
waste;  devastation:  depopulation. 

Vast'itucle,  n.  Vastness;  immense  extent,  (r.) 

Vastly,  adv.  Very  greatly;  to  a  vast  extent  or  degree. 

Vast'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  vast;  im¬ 
mensity;  enormous  magnitude  or  amount;  immense  ex¬ 
tent,  bulk,  or  importance ;  as.  the  vastness  of  space;  the 
vastness  of  a  nation’s  resources. 

Vas'to,  or  Vasto  D’Ammoxe,  in  Italy,  a  town  of  the 
prov.  of  Abrnzzo  Citeriore,  oil  the  Adriatic,  30  m.  S.E. 
of  Chieti.  Manuf.  Silks,  woollens,  aud  earthenware. 
1  op.  9,900. 

Vast  y,  a.  Being  enormously  large,  or  of  very  great 
extent. 

Vat,  n.  [A.  S  feet,  fat;  D.  and  Icel./af;  Dan.  fad;  Ger. 
yhss.]  A  large  vessel  or  cistern  for  holding  liquors  in 
an  immature  state ;  as,  a  brewer’s  vat;  also,  a  square 
box  or  cistern  in  which  hides  are  laid  for  steeping  in 
tan.  -In  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  the  legal  liquid 
measure,  equal  to  22  01  imp.  galls. 

(Mining.)  A  wooden  tub  used  to  wash  ores  and  min¬ 
eral  substances  in. 

— tv  a.  To  put  or  place  in  a  vat;  as.  to  vat  malt. 

Vatlii.  ( ra'te ,)  in  Greece,  a  seaport- town,  cap.  of  the 
island  of  Ithaca,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  harbor;  pop.  2,750. 
— Also,  a  town  on  the  N.E.  of  the  island  of  Samos  ;  pop. 
2,< 640. 

Vat  ican,  n.  See  Rome. 

Thunders  of  the.  Vatican.  (Eccl.)  The  papal  anathemas. 

Vaticination,  n.  [Lat.  vaticinatio.]  Prediction; 
prophecy:  soothsaying:  foretelling  of  events. 

Vat'tel,  Emmerich,  a  celebrated  Swiss  writer  on  juris¬ 
prudence,  b.  at  Neufch&tel,  1714;  entered  the  service  of 
the  king  of  Poland,  whose  minister  to  the  republic  at 
Berne  he  became,  and  devoted  the  leisure  left  by  his 
diplomatic  duties  to  the  composition  of  works  which 
have  made  his  name  famous.  After  putting  forth  some 
less  important  works,  he, in  1753,  published  his  Treatise 
on  the.  Lam  of  Nations ;  or,  the  )*rinciples  of  Natural 
Lam  applied  to  the.  Conduct  of  States  and  Sovereigns. 
This  is  esteemed  a  standard  authority  upon  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats,  and  takes  rank  with  Grotius  aud 
Puffendorf.  D.  1767. 

Van  baa,  ( vd '-,)  Sebastian  Leprestre  De,  the  greatest 
military  engineer  and  tactician  of  France,  was  b  in  Bur¬ 
gundy  in  1633;  and  commenced  his  public  career  in  the 
time  of  .Mazarin.  lie  took  part  in  all  the  campaigns  of 
Holland  and  Flanders,  and  was  created  marshal  in  1703. 


He  constructed  or  improved  an  immense  number  of 
fortresses,  directed  as  many  as  53  sieges,  and  was  present 
at  140  battles,  lie  wrote  12  folio  volumes  on  strategy. 
D.  1707. 

Vauban's  first  system.  (Forlif.)  The  name  given  to  the 
principal  of  the  systems  of  fortification  invented  by  Vau- 
ban.  the  great  French  engineer,  for  the  defence  of  towns 
of  all  sizes,  which  may  he  briefly  described  as  follows. 
Irrespective  of  irregularities  in  the  form  of  the  place  to 
be  defended,  a  particular  polygon  is  selected  us  that  on 
which  the  lines  of  defence  are  to  be  drawn.  In  Fig. 
2568  the  angle  of  an  octagon  is  taken;  upon  this  the 
front  of  the  fortification,  extending  from  the  flanked 
angle  of  one  bastion  to  the  corresponding  augle  of  the 


Fig.  2568.  —  vauban’s  first  system  of  fortification. 

next,  as  A  B.  These  lines  are  dissected,  and  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  DC  is  laid  down, drawn  from  the  point  of  bisec¬ 
tion  towards  the  place,  its  length  being  proportional  to 
theexteut  of  the  exterior  side  and  adjacent  angle  of  the 
polygon.  AEG,  B  E  II  show  the  “lines  of  defence,” 
which  are  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  the  exterior 
sides  through  these  points,  and  upon  these  lines  are 
marked  the  shoulders  of  the  bastion  E  F.  The  distance 
between  these  points  is  laid  along  the  continuation  of 
each  line  of  defence,  a  line  being  drawn  to  connect 
them.  This  line  forms  the  curtain  G  H.  The  flanks  of 
the  bii8tions  are  drawn  from  lines  extended  from  G  H 
According  to  this  mode,  the  whole  front  of  a  fortifica¬ 
tion  is  drawn,  and  upon  being  repeated  around  the  sides 
of  a  polygon,  the  works  of  the  enceinte  or  body  of  the 
place  are  completed. 

Vauoliise,  ( vo'kloos ,)  in  France,  a  S.E.  dept.,  bordered 
on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  Rhone  and  Durance  rivers: 
area,  1,370  sq.  m.  Surface,  mountainous  on  the  E.,  and 
level  in  the  W. ;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  Climate , 
healthy.  Prod.  Corn  and  fruits.  Manuf.  Silks,  wool¬ 
lens.  perfumery,  gbiss- wares,  and  printing-types.  Cap. 
Avignon.  Ftp.  266.0'Jl.  —  The  name  V  (**  enclosed  val¬ 
ley”)  is  derived  from  the  Fountain  of  Vaucluse  (Fig. 
1528),  the  source  of  the  river  Sorgue,  in  a  rocky  cavern, 
abt.  15  m.  from  Avignon,  near  which  was  the  residence 
of  Petrarch. 

Valid,  (ro,)  a  canton  in  the  W.  of  Switzerland,  bounded 
on  the  W  by  France,  on  the  S.  by  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
and  on  the  other  sides  by  Savoy,  and  the  cantons  Bern, 
Freiburg,  Neufchatel,  and  Geneva;  area,  1,185  square 
miles.  Desc.  It  is,  in  general,  less  mountainous  than 
other  parts  of  Switzerland,  consisting  of  beautiful  val¬ 
leys  and  plains,  intersected  by  small  cultivated  hills. 
In  the  N.W.  it  is  covered  with  branches  of  the  Jura,  and 
on  the  S.E.  with  those  of  the  Alps.  The  valleys  and 
plains  are  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  corn  ;  the  emi¬ 
nences  and  hills,  to  that  of  the  vine.  Rivers.  The  Upper 
Rhone,  the  Orhe,  the  Venoge,  and  the  Broye.  Lakes. 
Joux,  and  parts  of  Morat  and  Neufchfitel.  Prod.  Corn 
and  wine,  and  the  rearing  of  live-stock  forms  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  The  best  vineyards  in 
Switzerland  are  in  this  cauton.  Min.  Marble,  coal,  sul¬ 
phur,  with  a  few  metals.  Salt  is  produced  from  the 
springs  of  Bex.  Manuf.  Unimportant.  Cap.  Lausanne. 
Pop.  216,157. 

Vaudeville,  (rdd-vil,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  light  satirical  song, 
consisting  of  several  couplets  and  a  refrain  or  burden, 
generally  introduced  into  theatrical  productions;  a  song 
sung  about  the  streets  :  a  ballad.  In  the  French  theatre 
the  term  has  been  applied  to  a  short  piece,  the  dialogue 
of  which  is  intermixed  with  light  or  comic  songs  set  to 
popular  airs.  In  this  country  the  term  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  applied  to  any  light  hustling  0110-act  interlude, 
with  or  without  music  of  any  kind. 

Vaudois,  (vn-dwawh1 ,)  n.  sing,  and  pi.  (Grog.)  An  in¬ 
habitant,  or  the  inhabitants,  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud, 
Switzerland.  See  Waidenses. 

Vaudreiiil,  (vo-drooV,)  in  prov.  of  Quebec,  a  S.W.  co., 
having  N.  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains,  and  S.E.  the 
St.  Lawrence;  area,  330  sq  m.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
river  De  L’Isle.  Cap.  Vaudreuil.  Pop .  (1871)  11,003. 

Vault,  n.  [Fr.  voute ;  It.  volta,  from  Lat.  valvo,  volutum, 
to  turn  around.]  (Arch.)  An  arched  roof,  so  contrived 
that  the  stones, 
bricks,  or  other  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  its 
construction,  sus¬ 
tain  and  keep  each 
other  in  their  places. 

Vaults  are  circular 
and  elliptical.  When 
their  section  rises 
higher  than  a  semi¬ 
circle,  they  are  said 
to  be  surmounted; 
when  less,  surbased.  Pig.  2569.  —  cylindrical  vault. 
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The  simplest  and  most  ancient  kind  used  over  a  rectan¬ 
gular  area  is  the  cylindrical  (Fig.  2569),  called  also  a 
barrel ,  and  sometimes  wagon-vault ;  this  springs  from 
the  two  opposite  walls,  and  presents  a  uniform  concave 
surface  throughout  its  whole  length.  The  term  “  cylin¬ 
drical  ”  properly  implies  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a 
cylinder,  hut  it  is  applied  to  pointed  vaults  of  the  same 
description. 

The  Romans 
first  intro 
duced  groin- 
ing(  Fig.2570) 
formed  by  the 
intersection 
of  vaults 
crossing  each 
other  at  right 
angles,  and 
some  of  their 
constructions 
of  the  kind 
were  of  very 

large  size.  In  groined  vaults  the  arches  which  cross 
each  other  do  not  always  correspond  in  width;  in  such 
cases  they  sometimes  spring  from  the  same  level,  and 
consequently  are  of  unequal  heights;  and  sometimes  the 
springing  of  the  narrow  vault  is  raised  so  that  the  tops 
are  on  the  same  level. —  An  underground  apartment, 
generally  used  as  a  store  for  wine  and  other  articles  not 
injured  by  damp;  a  cellar;  a  cave;  a  cell;  a  cavern. — 
A  repository  for  the  dead  ;  a  tomb  or  crypt. 

— That  which  forms  a  continued  arch,  or  an  arched  roof, 
ceiling,  or  covering;  as,  the  vault  of  heaven.  —  A  leap, 
spring,  or  bound. 

(Man.)  The  bounding  turn  which  riders  teach  their 
horses  ;  a  curvet ; — the  turn  or  flexure  in  which  men 
throw  themselves  on  or  off  their  horses.  —  Worcester. 

— v.  71.  [It.  voltare.]  To  leap:  to  bound;  to  jump;  to 
spring;  to  curvet;  to  leap  with  the  body  bent;  as,  he 
vaulted  over  the  gate.  —  To  turn  or  tumble  ;  to  act  the 
tumbler  or  posture-master. 

Vaulted,  a.  Covered  with  an  arch  or  vault. — Arched  ; 
concave,  as  a  roof. 

(Bot.)  Arching  over;  formicate. 

Vau It  er,  71.  One  who  practises  vaulting  ;  a  leaper ;  a 
tumbler. 

Vaunt,  v.  n.  [Fr.  vanter  ;  It.  vanlare ,  from  Lat.  v anus, 
vain,  empty.]  To  talk  with  vain  ostentation  ;  to  brag; 
to  -boast ;  to  speak  in  terms  of  self-conceit.  —  To  boast 
of;  to  make  a  vain,  ostentatious  display  of;  as,  “Charity 
vaunteth  not  itself.”  —  1  Cor  xiii.  4. 

— n.  A  vain,  empty  boast;  a  bit  of  brag;  a  display  of  os¬ 
tentation  springing  from  vanity  ;  as,  an  idle  vaunt. 

Vannt'er,  n.  One  who  vaunts  or  brags;  a  boaster; 
one  who  sounds  bis  own  trumpet ;  as,  “  Tongue-valiant 
hero !  vaunter  of  thy  might !  ”  —  Dryden. 

VauntTnl,  a.  Boastful;  vainly  ostentations. 

Vaiint'-miire,  n.  [Fr .  avant  mur.]  (Fortif.)  A  work 
raised  in  front  of  the  main  wall. 

Vaiiquelinite,  (vdk'lin-it ,)  n.  (Min.)  The  native 
chromate  of  copper  and  lead,  composed  (when  pure)  of 
27  9  per  cent,  of  chromic  acid,  10  9  oxide  of  copper,  and 
61*2  oxide  of  lead.  It  occurs  in  small  (generally  macled) 
crystals,  and  in  mammillated  masses  forming  thin  crusts, 
which  are  sometimes  hollow  and  approaching  to  sta- 
lactitic.  The  color  is  black  (occasionally  with  a  tinge 
of  green  or  brown),  and  it  is  faintly  translucent  or 
opaque. 

Van  vonarjjuos,  Luc  de  Clapiers,  Marquis  de,  (vov- 
7iahrg\)  a  French  moralist  and  elegant  writer,  born 
in  Aix,  Provence,  1715,  author  of  an  Introduction  to 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Human  Spirit,  and  Maxims.  D. 
1747. 

Vauxliall,  ( voz-hauV ,)  a  district  of  London,  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Thames,  connected  with  Westminster  by  a 
bridge.  It  was  long  celebrated  for  some  public  gardens, 
which,  as  a  place  of  popular  amusement,  were  for  more 
than  half  a  century  the  favorite  resort  of  the  fashion  of 
London  for  operatic,  terpsiclioreau,  and  pictorial  attrac¬ 
tions. 

Vatixliall,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Essex  co.,  7  m. 
W.  of  Newark. 

Vava'o,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean ,  one  of  the  Friendly  Is¬ 
lands  ;  Lat.  18°  39'  S.,  Lon.  174°  W.  Pop.  5,500. 

Vav'asor,  Vavasour,  Vai.vasor,  v.  [Perhaps  from  the 
same  root  as  vassal]  (Feudal  Law.)  A  dependant 
on  a  superior  lord,  and  who  himself  was  a  superior  lord 
to  others  under  him  ;  thus  a  baron  was  a  vavasor  to  a 
prince,  who  in  his  turn  was  a  vavasor  to  a  king. 

Vazabar'ri*,  a  river  of  Brazil,  flows  into  the  Atlantic; 
Lat.  1 1°  20'  S.,  after  an  E.  course  of  300  m. 

Vc'adar,  n.  The  thirteenth  month  of  the  Jewish  eccleslr 
astical  year;  the  embolismic  or  intercalary  month. 

Veal,  n.  [From  Fr.  veau,  a  calf;  Lat.  vitulus]  The  flesh 
of  a  calf  killed  for  the  table. — Veal  cutlet,  a  col  lop  of 
veal  cut  for  frying  or  broiling. 

Veal'town,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Somerset  co.,  10 
m.  N.  of  Somerville. 

Vea'zie,  in  Maine ,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  810. 

Vet* lit,  (veh t.)  a  river  of  the  Netherlands  and  Prussian 
Westphalia,  enters  the  ZuyderZee  at  Genemuiden,  after 
a  N.W.  course  of  90  in. 

— Also,  an  arm  of  the  Rhine,  which  separates  from  that 
river  at  Utrecht,  and  enters  the  Zuyder-Zoe  at  Muiden. 

Vec'tiw,  71.  [Lat.]  A  lever. 

Vee'tor.  n.  [Lat.,  a  bearer.]  See  Radius  Vector. 

Ve  das,  n.  pi.  [Sansk  ,  knowledge  ]  The  name  given  to 

1  the  collective  sacred  literature  of  the  Brahmans.  See 

I  Hindoos  (Literature  of  the). 

I  Vedanta,  n.  A  Hindoo  sect  professing  a  philosophy 
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founded  on  the  revelations  contained  in  the  Vedas. 
Their  belief  exhibits  a  close  resemblance  to  Quietism,  q.  v. 

Vedette',  n.  Same  jus  Vidktte,  7.  t*. 

Veeilllam.  {oain'du/a,)  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  13 
m.  S.E.  of  Groningen  ,  pop.  5,500. 

Veer,  c.  a.  [Fr.  virer. J  To  turn;  to  change  course  or 
direction,  as  the  wind  veers  to  the  north. 

T<>  veer  and  haul.  (Naut.)  To  vary  the  course  or 
direction;  —  applied  to  the  wind. 

— v.  n.  To  turn;  to  direct  to  a  different  course  ;  to  cause, 
as  a  ship,  to  change  her  course  from  one  board  to  the 
other  by  turning  her  stern  to  windward. 

To  veer  and  haul.  ( Naut .)  To  haul  in  taut  and 
slacken  alternately. —  To  veer  away,  to  let  out  by  the 
run  ;  as,  to  veer  away  the  cable.  —  to  veer  out ,  to  give  a 
ship  more  length  of  cable ;  also,  to  let  anything  drop 
astern  by  a  rope. 

Veer'ius’ly,  adv.  In  a  veering  or  shifting  manner. 

leerunigaii.il.  ( ve-rnonTgawm ,)  in  British  India,  a 
town  of  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  35  in.  front  Ahuicda- 
bad ;  pop.  18,700. 

Ve  ga,  n.  ( Astron .)  The  bright  star  in  the  constella¬ 
tion  Lyra. 

Ve  ga,  (Lope  do.)  See  Lope  de  Vega. 

Ve'jgsi.  (  La.  )  a  town  of  llayti,78  in.  N.YV.  ofSt.  Domingo. 

Veger,  or  Bejar  de  la  Frontkra,  (vai'zhair,)  a  town  of 
Spain,  on  the  Barbate,  26  m.  from  Cadiz.  Manu/.  YY'ool- 
lena.  Pop.  9,350. 

Ve$i*e table,  ( vej'e-ta-bl ,)  11.  [Fr.,  from  vtgtter.  See 
Vegetaie.]  A  member  of  the  vegetable  kingdom;  a 
plant.  See  Botany.  —  In  a  more  special  and  colloquial 
sense,  one  of  those  particular  plants  which  are  used  as 
esculents,  these  forming  what  is  called  vegetable,  diet. 
In  this  sense  it  includes  the  potato, cabbage,  cauliflower, 
pea.  bean,  spinach,  and  such  like,  but.  does  not  embrace 
fruits  properly  so  called,  as  the  apple,  pear,  grape,  etc., 
although  these  are  included  in  its  more  extended  sense, 
as  embracing  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom. 

— a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  vegetables  or  plants;  as, 
vegetable  qualities,  juices,  etc.  —  Consisting  of,  or  com¬ 
prising,  plants;  as,  th v  vegetable  kingdom. —  Possessing 
the  nature  or  characteristics  of  plants;  as,  a  vegetable 
body. 

V.  brimstone,  the  powder  collected  from  the  spore-cases 
of  Lycopodium  clavatum  ami  selago.  See  Lycopodium. 

—  V.  chemistry.  See  Organic  Chemistry. —  V.  earth , 
soil  in  which  decayed  vegetable  matter  is  in  a  much 
larger  proportion  than  the  primitive  earths.  In  Horti¬ 
culture,  vegetable  earth  is  called  mould;  and  in  Agri¬ 
culture  the  term  is  applied  to  the  surface  soils  of  hol¬ 
lows.  which  contain  alluvial  soil  beneath,  and  vegetable 
matter,  generally  of  a  black  color,  on  the  surface. —  V., 
Ethiops.  See  Fucus.  —  V.  flannel ,  a  textile  material 
largely  manufactured  in  Germany  from  the  Pinus  syl- 
ve.stns.  A  great  number  of  persons  are  employed  iu 
the  various  processes  of  separating  the  fibre  from  the 
oil.  The  fibre,  locally  called  wold-wold ,  is  spun,  knit, 
and  woven  into  various  fabrics.  It  is  said  to  be  highly  effi- 

tcaciotis  iu  restoring  the  function  of  the  skin  to  its  normal 
condition.  —  V  ivory.  See  Phytelephas.  —  V.  kingdom, 
the  term  commonly  applied  to  one  of  the  three  primary 
divisions  of  nature.  It  includes  all  those  organized 
beings  which  are  called  plants;  for  which  see  Botany. 

—  V  marrow.  See  Cucurrita. —  V.  physiology.  See 
Botany.  —  V.  silk ,  a  cotton-like  material  obtained  from 
the  seed  pods  of  Chorisia  specinsa. —  V.  tallow,  a  fatty 
substance  obtained  from  Stillingia  sebifera,  Vateria 
Indira ,  and  other  plants.  —  V.  wax.  See  Wax. 

Vegetal^  («•#'-,)  a.  [From  Lat.  vegetus ,  lively.]  Vege¬ 
table.  (R.) 

(Physiol.)  Denoting  the  class  of* vital  phenomena 
common  to  plants  and  animals;  viz.,  digestion  and  nu¬ 
tritive  assimilation,  growth,  absorption,  secretion,  ex¬ 
cretion,  circulation,  ivspirjttion,  generation;  as  contra¬ 
distinguished  from  the  second  class <of  vital  phenomena, 
viz.,  sensation  and  volition  peculiar  to  animals.  The 
first  are  called  the  vegetal  functions,  the  second  the 
animal  functions ;  and  the  powers  or  forces  on  which 
they  depend  have  been  termed,  respectively,  the  vegetal 
life  and  the  animal  life. 

Vegeianty,  n.  Vegetal >ility. 

Veg’eta'rian,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to 
vegetarianism  ;  as,  vegetarian  diet. 

— n.  One  who  theorizes  that  vegetables  constitute  the 
only  proper  food  for  man,  and  who,  accordingly,  lives 
exclu-ively  upon  them. 

Ve^etft'riain  ism,  (-tern,)  w.  The  theory  and  practice 
of  vegetarians. 

Ve&jetate,  (veg'e-tdt,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  vegeter,  from  L.  Lat. 
vegetare,  to  nourish,  cherish.]  To  grow,  as  plants;  to 
sprout ;  to  flourish  ;  to  germinate- —  Hence,  in  a  figura¬ 
tive  sense,  to  live  without  mental  animation,  action,  or 
sensation;  to  do  nothing  but  eat,  sleep,  and  grow;  as, 
to  vegetate  in  seclusion. 

Ve^eiation,  (- Id'shun ,)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  or  process  of 
vegetating  or  growing,  as  plants,  by  means  of  nourish¬ 
ment  derived  from  the  earth,  or  from  water  and  air,  and 
received  through  roots  and  leaves;  vegetable  growth ; 
as,  plants  unfit  for  vegetation.  —  Sum  or  body  of  vege¬ 
table  life  in  general ;  as,  luxuriant  vegetation. 

(Med.)  A  morbid  production  which  rises  as  an  ex¬ 
crescence  on  an  organ  or  part,  as  on  the  valves  of  the 
heart.  —  Also,  a  fleshy  granulation  at  the  surface  of  a 
wound  or  ulcer. —  Dungli&nn. 

Vegetalive,  a.  [Fr.  vegetatif  ]  That  vegetates,  or 
promotes  vegetation  ;  growing,  or  having  the  power  of 
growing,  as  plants. —  Having  the  power  to  produce 
growth  in  plants;  us,  the  vegetative  virtues  of  soil. 

(Zool  )  Partaking  of  simple  growth  and  enlargement 
of  the  systems  of  nutrition  and  generation,  apart  from 
the  sensorial  or  distinctively  animal  functions,  as  in  the 
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vegetative  enlargement  of  the  females  of  some  inferior  ani¬ 
mals.  attended  with  a  depression  of  the  animal  powers. 

Ve$;-ot  i  ve,  ( v/’-),  a.  Possessing  vegetable  life,  as  plants. 

Yc^'eto-an'iinal,  a.  Characterized  by  the  proper¬ 
ties  both  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  as  vegetable 
gluten. 

Vej;lia, (vail'ya,)  in  Austria,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic, 
iu  the  N.YV.  of  the  Gulf  ol  Quarnero,  23  in.  long,  and  12 
m.  broad.  Surface ,  mountainous  and  barren  in  the  N. 
and  K  ,  elsewhere  fertile.  Prod.  Wine,  silk*,  timber, 
fruits,  and  live-stock.  Min.  Marble  and  salt.  Cap 
Veglia.  Pop.  1(5,580. 

Ve  hemence,  Ve  lieiiieney,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
ve.hementia.]  Quality  of  being  vehement;  great  force; 
impulsive  energy  ;  eagerness:  fervor ;  impetuosity ;  vio¬ 
lence;  as,  to  speak  with  vehemence.  —  Violent  or  uncon¬ 
trollable  passion;  animated  fervor;  great  fire  or  heat; 
as.  vehemence  of  temper. 

Ve'liement,  u.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vehemens.]  Impetuous; 
characterized  by  great  torce  or  fury;  mighty;  acting 
with  impetuosity:  as,  a  vehement  torrent,  a  vehement 
How  of  words. —  Very  ardent,  ejiger,  or  urgent ;  fervent 
iu  the  extreme;  unreasonable;  violent;  as,  vehement 
desire,  vehement  instigation. 

Ve'lieineiltly,  adv.  In  a  vehement  manner;  ur¬ 
gently;  forcibly;  violently;  with  great  zeal  or  pathos. 

Vehicle,  ( ye'hi-kl ,)  n.  [Fr .vthicule;  Lat  vehiculum.] 
That  111  which  anything  is,  or  may  be,  carried;  any  kind 
of  carriage  moving  on  land,  either  on  wheels  or  runners, 
hut  more  especially  those  on  wheels.  —  That  which  is 
employed  as  the  instrument  of  conveyance  or  communi¬ 
cation  ;  as,  speech  is  a  vehicle  of  ideas. 

(Paint.)  The  liquid  with  which  the  various  pigments 
are  applied;  medium. — Pair  holt. 

(Pnarm.)  A  substance  iu  which  medicine  is  adminis¬ 
tered. — Fairholt. 

Ve  hided,  a.  Conveyed  in,  or  supplied  with,  a  vehicle. 

Veliic'tilar,  Yeliic'tilary,  a.  Pertaining  or  relat¬ 
ing  to,  or  serving  as,  a  vehicle. 

Yell  mic  i  on  i  ts.  n.pl.  {Hist.)  See  Feiimgerichte. 

Ve'li.  (Anc.  Gtog.)  One  of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etrus¬ 
can  Confederation,  on  the  river  Cremera,  an  affluent  of 
the  Tiber.  Its  inhabitants,  the  Veientes  or  Veienliues, 
are  first  mentioned  in  history  as  having  been  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  Romulus.  V.  was  for  centuries  the  great 
rival  of  Rome,  succumbing  to  the  latter  only  after  very 
numerous  wars,  and  a  siege,  it  is  said,  of  ten  years,  b.  c. 
396.  The  castle,  known  by  the  name  of  Isola  Fitrnese, 
was  built  on  the  S.  side  of  the  city  in  the  beginning  of 
the  11th  century.  Many  relics  of  Etruscan  art  have 
been  found  in  the  ruins. 

Veil,  Vail ,(vdl.)n.  [Fr.  voile;  Lat.  velum,  a  coveting, 
from  vela ,  to  wrap  up,  to  envelop.]  That  which  con¬ 
ceals;  a  cover  to  conceal  the  face;  any  kind  of  cloth 
which  is  used  for  intercepting  the  view,  and  hiding 
something;  —  especially,  si  piece  of  thin  cloth  or  silk 
stutf,  used  by  females  to  hide  their  faces.  —  A  veil  is  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  out-door  dress  of  Eastern  ladies, 
who  live  secluded  from  the  sight  of  all  men  except  their 
own  husbands  and  their  nearest  relatives  (Figs.  87  and 
1(57.)  If  an  Egyptian  lady  is  surprised  uncovered,  she 
quickly  draws  her  veil  over  her  face,  with  some  excla¬ 
mation  like,  “0,  my  misfortune  I  ”  The  custom  of 
wearing  veils  is  so  ancient  as  to  be  lost  in  remoteness; 
its  use,  however,  has  not  been  prevalent  at  all  times. 
Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  and  Rebekah  and  her  com¬ 
panions  at  the  well,  do  not  appear  to  have  worn  them. 
Gen.  xii.  14,  15;  xxiv.  16. 

— A  cover;  a  screen;  a  disguise  ;  as,  to  throw  a  veil  over 
one’s  indiscretions. 

(Bot.)  In  fungi,  the  horizontal  membrane  connecting 
the  margin  of  the  pileus  with  the  stipes. 

To  take  the  veil,  to  enter  a  cloister  and  become  a  nun. 

— v.  a.  To  cover  with  a  veil;  to  cast  a  veil  over;  as,  a 
veiled  woman. — To  cover;  to  hide;  to  screen;  to  invest;  to 
conceal ;  as,  a  cloud  veils  the  sun,  mystery  veils  a  crime. 

Veilless,  a.  Without  veil  or  covering;  open;  undis¬ 
guised. 

Veil*,  (raw,)  «.  [Fr.  veins,  from  Lat.  vena.]  (Anat.)  A 
long  membranous  canal,  which  continually  becomes 
wider,  does  not  pulsate,  and  returns  the  blood  from  the 
arteries  to  the  heart. 

— A  streak  or  wave  of  different  color,  appearing  in  wood, 
and  in  marble,  and  other  stones. — A  cavity  or  fissure  iu 
the  earth,  or  in  other  substances;  us,  “prisms  free  from 
veins.”  (Newton.)  —  Tendency  or  turn  of  mind;  particu¬ 
lar  disposition  or  cast  of  genius;  peculiar  temper; 
strain  ;  quality;  as,  a  man  of  a  satirical  vein ,  a  vein  of 
wit  or  humor,  he  is  not  in  the  vein  of  doing  business. — 
Current ;  course:  train,  as  of  ideas ;  as,  “  A  vein  of  true 
and  noble  thinking.” — Swift. 

(Bot.)  A  tube,  or  an  assemblage  of  tubes,  through 
which  the  sap  is  transmitted  along  the  leaves  of  plants. 

(Geol.  or  Muring.)  A  crack,  fissure,  or  crevice  in  a 
rock  or  mineral,  and  which  may  iw  either  earthy  or  me¬ 
tallic; —  in  deposits  of  metallic  ores,  a  rake-vein  is  per¬ 
pendicular,  or  nearly  so,  while  a  pipe-vein  is  nearly  hor¬ 
izontal 

— v.  a.  To  mark  or  form  with  veins. 

(Mining.)  To  wash  or  cleanse  a  small  portion  of  ore 
in  a  shoal. 

Vein  al.  Vein'ous.  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or 
marked  with,  veins;  veined:  as,  veinous  hands. 

Veined,  (vdnd,)  a.  [From  u«tn.]  Full  of  veins;  varie¬ 
gated;  streaked;  as,  veined  malachite. —  Hence,  vari¬ 
ous;  multiform;  diverse;  as,  veined  impulses. 

(Bot.)  Having  sap-vessels  spreading  over  the  surface, 
as  a  leaf. 

Vcin'less,  a.  Without  veins,  as  a  leaf. 

Vein'let,  n.  (Bot.)  A  small  vein  subordinate  to  a  larger 
one. 
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Vein  y,  a.  Full  of  veins;  marked  with  veins. 

\  e'la,  { La, )  a  seaport-town  of  Venezuela,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Coro ;  Lat.  11°  25'  N.,  Lon.  69°  40'  YV. 

\ehiMiiiez.  Diego,  (va-las'keth,)  a  Spanish  general,  who 
accompanied  Columbus  iu  his  second  voyage;  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  conquest  of  St.  Domingo,  and  founded  the 
city  ot  Havana  in  the  Island  of  Cuba.  He  sent  out  the 
expedition  which  discovered  Yucatan  uud  Mexico,  and 
dispatched  Cortez  to  subdue  the  latter  country.  D  1523. 

Velas  quez.  Don  Diego  Rodriguez  Dk  Silva  Y,  a 
Spanish  painter,  b.  at  Seville,  1599  ;  he  first  studied  un¬ 
der  Fraiicise.o  Herrera,  and  afterwards  with  Pacheco, 
whose  daughter  he  married.  He  visited  Madrid  in  1622* 
and  in  10.3  was  appointed  court  painter  to  Philip  IV. 
ol  Spain.  He  visited  Italy  in  1629,  and  again  in  1048.  to 
make  purchases  of  works  of  art  for  the  king.  He  D. 
1600.  I’,  lias  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  of 

Spanish  painters:  he  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  por¬ 
trait-painter,  but  he  excelled  also  in  history,  landscape, 
and  genre;  like  the  majority  of  Spanish  painters,  he  be¬ 
longs  to  the  naturalist  school,— he  painted  life  as  he 
found  it,  with  extraordinary  force,  facility,  and  skill. 
His  greatest  works  are  still  lit  Madrid. 

Ve'late,  a.  [Lat.  velare,  to  veil  ]  (Bot.)  Having  a  veil. 

Velez,  (vai'laith.)  two  rivers  of  Spain,  one  of  which  en¬ 
ters  the  Mediterranean  from  tin*  prov.  of  Malaga;  and 
the  other  rises  in  Almeria,  and  flows  into  the  Segura 
from  the  prov.  of  Murcia. 

\  e'lez.  Pciion  <ie,)  a  town  of  Morocco,  prov.  of  Fez, 
on  a  rock  near  the  Mediterranean,  75  in.  from  Tetuan  ; 
pop.  unascertained. 

Velez,  a  town  of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  60  m.  N.  of  Tun- 
ja  ;  Lat.  6°  10'  N..  L<>n.  73°  50'  W. ;  p<>p.  9,000. 

^  e'lez  el  Ku'bio.  in  Spain,  a  town  of  the  prov.  of 
Almeria, 22  111.  from  Lorca.  Manuf.  Woollens.  Pop.  14.300. 

Ve  lez  Mai  a;;a.  in  Spain,  a  town  of  the  prov.  of  Mal¬ 
aga,  16  m.  E.  of  that  city:  pop.  17,600. 

Velliu,  (vel'yah,)  an  extensive  mountain  range  in  the  E. 
of  Brazilian  Guiana,  N.  ot  the  Amazons. 

^  el  has,  ( It  io  Has, )  or  Guaicuhy,  (reeJodas  vel'yahs,  or 
gwi  luio-ee',)  in  Brazil, a  liver  of  Minas-Geraes.  rises  in  the 
N.of  theSerra  Paraupeha,and  flows  into  theSao  Francisco. 

Vcl  ik  i-Liihi.  (vel'e-keloo'ke,)  in  European  Russia,  a . 
town  of  the  govt,  of  Pskov,  130  in.  S.E.  of  Pskov.  Manuf. 
Leather.  Pop.  4,400. 

^  clino  (Monte,)  (vai-le'no,)  a  peak  of  the  Apennines, 
8,400  feet  high.  See  Term. 

Vel'ish,  in  European  Russia,  a  town  of  the  govt,  of 
Vitebsk,  on  the  Dwina,  47  in.  N.E.  ot  Vitebsk  ;  pop. 7,700. 

Yeli'tes,  n.pl.  (Anc.  Hist.)  The  light-armed  infantry 
attached  to  a  Roman  legion.  They  were  equipped  with 
bows,  slings,  and  javelins,  n  light  wooden  buckler  cov¬ 
ered  with  leather  and  a  head-piece. 

Velleia,  (vel'lai-a,)  a  buried  city  of  N.  Italy,  18  m.  S.E. 
of  I'lacentia,  discovered  in  17 60,  supposed  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  crumbling  of  a  neighboring  mountain 
about  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century. 

Velle'ity,  n.  [Fr.  ve.Ueiti.  from  Lat.  velley  to  he  willing.] 
Imperfect  or  incomplete  volition  ;  the  lowest  degree  of 
desire. —  Locke. 

Voile! ri,  ( vel-lai'tre ,)  (anc.  Velitrre ,)  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  former  States  of  the  Church.  20  ni.from  Rome.  The 
Borgian  Museum,  originally  in  the  fine  Borgian  palace 
here,  is  now  in  Naples.  Augustus  is  said  to  have  been 
horn  here,  63  b.  c.  Pop.  10.877. 

Vellicate,  v.  a.  [ Lat  vellicare,  from  vellere ,  to  pluck.] 
To  twitch;  to  pluck;  to  stimulate;  as,  a  vdlicating 
uerv  e. — A  rbu  th  n  ot. 

— v.  n.  To  twitch  ;  to  move  convulsively  or  spasmodically, 
as  a  nerve. 

Velliea'tion,  n.  Act  of  twitching,  or  of  causing  to 
twitch  ;  stimulation. 

(.Med.)  A  local  twitching  or  spasmodic  movement  of 
a  muscular  fibre. 

Yellon, (vel-yon',)  n.  [Sp.]  Properly, a  certain  copper 
coin  ;  —  also,  a  money  of  account  in  Spain  ami  Spanish¬ 
speaking  countries;  as,  a  hundred  reals  vellon;  —  an¬ 
swering  to  the  English  sterling. 

Vel  lore,  a  town  and  fortress  of  British  India,  presi¬ 
dency  ot  Madras  ;  Lat.  12°  55'  N.,  Lon.  79°  13'  E.  Pop. 
unascertained,  hut  large. 

Yel'lum,  n.  [Fr.  relin,  from  Lat.  iriluUnus.]  A  fine 
kind  of  parchment  made  of  calfskin.  The  skins  are 
limed,  shaved,  washed,  and  stretched  in  proper  frames, 
where  they  are  scraped  with  the  currier's  fleshing-tool, 
and  ultimately  rubbed  down  to  a  proper  thickness  with 
pumice-stone. 

Vcl'Iiim-post.  n.  A  superior  quality  of  letter-paper. 

Ycllimiy,  a.  Resembling,  or  having  the  properties 
of  vellum. 

Veloce.  (va-lo'cha  )  [It.,  swift.]  (Mus.)  A  term  which, 
prefixed  to  a  movement,  indicates  that  it  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  a  rapid  manner. 

Velocim'cter,  n.  [Lat.  velox,  velncis,  swift,  and  me- 
trum,  measure.]  An  apparatus  for  measuring  the  rate 
of  speed  of  machinery. 

Velocipede,  (-los'e-peed.)  A  carriage  propelled  by  the 
feet  of  the  rider,  acting  on  treadles  attached  to  levers  con¬ 
nected  with  the  axis  by  cranks,  or  on  pins  projecting 
from  the  spokes.  Velocipedes  were  formerly  made  of  va¬ 
rious  patterns  and  with  several  wheels.  The  two-wheeled 
V.  was  first  made  in  France,  and  was  constructed  with  a 
skeleton  frame-work  for  the  rider’s  seat,  and  two  wheels 
in  a  line  with  ejich  other.  The  vehicle  was  propelled  by 
pressing  the  feet  alternately  on  pins  fixed  on  either  side 
of  the  spokes  of  the  forward  wheel.  The  mania  for 
using  these  V.  commenced  in  France,  spread  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  afterwards  to  the  U.  States,  and  for  a  time  oc¬ 
cupied  the  attention  of  those  addicted  to  athletic  sports 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  patents  were  taken  out  in  the  U.  States  for  im- 
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proved  V.,  and  many  establishments  started  for  their 
manufacture;  but  their  mode  of  locomotion  proving  of 
no  practical  value,  the  employment  of  V.  grew  less,  until 
now  but  few  are  used. — S5ee  Bl«  YCLE. 

Velocity,  (-los'i-ty.)  n.  [Fr  vtlocitt,  from  Lat.  relocitas 

—  relax,  oelods ,  swift. J  Speed  ;  swiftness  ;  celerity  ;  ra¬ 
pidity  ;  quickness  of  motion. 

(Dynamic*.)  When  a  material  point  moves,  it  de¬ 
scribes  a  continuous  line  which  may  be  either  straight 
or  curved,  and  is  called  its  path,  and  sometimes  its  tra¬ 
jectory.  Motion  which  takes  place  along  a  straight  line 
is  called  rectilinear  motion  ;  and  that  which  takes 
place  along  a  curved  line  curviliioar  motion.  The 
rate  of  the  motion  of  a  point  is  called  its  velocity.  V.  is 
measured  by  the  space  through  which  a  moving  body 
posses  in  a  given  time.  The  velocity  of  a  body  is  uni¬ 
form  when  it  passes  through  equal  spaces  in  equal 
limes;  and  variable,  when  the  spaces  passed  through  in 
equal  times  are  unequal.  It  is  accelerated  when  the 
force  by  which  a  body  is  put  into  a  state  of  motion  con¬ 
tinues  to  act  after  t lie  motion  has  commenced;  and  re¬ 
tarded ,  when  the  moving  body  encounters  obstacles 
which  tend  to  destroy  its  motion.  V.  is  merely  a  rela¬ 
tive  term  ;  for  there  is  nothing,  sis  Biot  remarks  (Traits 
de.  Poysi'pie,  t.  iii.  p.  148),  which  in  itself  is  either  swift 
or  slow,  any  more  than  gresit  or  email.  The  V  of  an 
express  train  appears  very  great,  yet  it  is  slow  in  com¬ 
parison  witli  the  motion  of  a  point  on  the  earth's  equa¬ 
tor  carried  round  by  the  diurnal  motion;  and  this,  in 
its  turn,  is  far  inferior  to  the  V.  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit, 
whicli  again  is  greatly  exceeded  by  the  V  of  light.  For 
the  V.  of  falling  bodies,  see  Acceleration  ;  for  the  V.  of 
a  body  moving  in  a  curve  about  a  centre  of  force,  see 
Central  Forces.  See  also  V elocity  of  Light,  page  240G 

Velticlii,  (Mount,)  (vai-ldo'ke,)  the  chief  summit  of 
Mount  JEtu,  (J recce,  7,658  feet  above  the  sea. 

V<*  I  n't  ill  oils,  a.  [From  It.  velluto ,  velvet.]  (But.) 
Having  the  feel  of  velvet:  soft  as  velvet. 

Velveret',  n.  A  kind  of  fustian. — Snnmonds. 

Vel'vet,  n.  [Fr.  velours ;  Sp.  veludo,  from  Lat.  villosus, 
hairy,  shaggy.]  A  rich  kind  of  stulf,  in  which,  besides 
the  ordinary  warp  and  weft,  which  are  usually  arranged 
as  in  twill-weaving,  there  is  also  a  supplementary  weft, 
consisting  of  short  pieces  of  silk,  cotton,  or  woollen 
thread  doubled  under  the  regular  weft,  and  brought  to 
the  surface  in  loops  which  are  so  close  together  as  to 
conceal  the  regular  web.  The  loops  are  afterwards  cut 
evenly,  and  the  ends  thus  made  constitute  a  covering 
resembling  a  very  short  fur.  Of  V.  there  are  properly 
only  two  kinds,  that  with  a  plain ,  and  that  with  a 
twee  led ,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  a  Genoa  ground  or  back. 
When  the  material  is  silk,  it  is  called  velvet;  when  cot¬ 
ton,  velveteen.  The  latter  is  a  kind  of  fustian,  which,  un¬ 
der  h  variety  of  names,  is  largely  used  for  meu's  wear¬ 
ing  apparel. 

— v.  a.  To  cover  with  velvet ;  to  make  to  resemble  velvet. (r.) 

Vel'vet,  Vel'voty,  a.  Made  of  velvet;  or,  soft, 
smooth,  and  delicate  like  velvet;  as,  a  velvet  robe,  a 
velvety  skin. 

Velveteen',  n.  [Fr.  velvantine.]  Cotton  velvet.  See 
Velvet. 

Vel'vetlngf,  n.  The  fine  shag  of  velvet;  —  also,  velvet 
goods  in-general. 

Ve'na,  n.  [Lat  ,  a  vein.]  (AnaL)  Vena  cava.  See  Heart. 

—  Vena  portie ,  the  great  trunk  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  veins  from  the  abdominal  organs  of  digestion,  which 
trunk  ramifies,  after  the  manner  of  an  artery,  in  the 
substance  of  the  liver,  and  transmits  its  blood  by  capil¬ 
laries  to  the  hepatic  veins. 

Vena'do*  a  town  of  Mexico,  45  m.  N.  of  San  Luis  Po- 
tosi ;  pop.  abt.  9,000. 

Venaissiii,  (ven'ais-xn,)  an  ancient  country  in  the  S. 
of  France,  now  a  part  of  the  dept,  of  Vaucluse,  was 
ceded  by  Philippe  the  Bold  to  Pope  Gregory  X.,iu  1276; 
and  was  definitively  annexed  to  France  in  1791. 

Ve  nal,  a.  [Fr.  and  Sp.,  from  Lat.  vena.]  Pertaining 
or  having  reference  to,  or  contained  in,  a  vein  or  the 
veins;  venous;  as,  venal  blood. 

— [From  Lat.  venulis ,  pertaining  to  selling.]  That  is  for 
sale  ;  that  is  to  he  sold  ;  set  to  sale  :  purchasable  ;  mer¬ 
cenary  :  prostitute  ;  hirealde  ;  that  may  be  bought  or  ob¬ 
tained  for  money  or  other  valuable  consideration;  as,  a 
venal  pen,  a  venal  mind,  venal  services. 

Venal  ity,  n.  [Fr.  vtnahU.)  State  or  quality  of  being 
venal ;  state  of  being  purchasable,  hireable,  or  influ¬ 
enced  by  money;  mercenariness;  prostitution  of  talents, 
advantages,  or  services  for  money  or  other  valuable  con¬ 
sideration;  as,  the  venality  of  corrupt  voters. 

Ve'nnlly,  ado .  In  a  venal  or  mercenary  manner. 

Venan  go,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  850  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  The  Alleghany,  and,  also,  French,  Oil,  Ra¬ 
coon,  and  Teonista  creeks.  Surface,  diversified;  soil, 
moderately  fertile,  and  suitable  for  pasturage.  Min 
Iron,  stone-coal,  and  limestone.  It  yields  immense 
quantities  of  petroleum.  Cap.  Franklin.  Pop.  in  1870, 
47.522.  —  A  village  and  township  of  Butler  co.—  A  post- 
township  of  Crawford  co.,  12  m.  N.E.  of  Meadville;  pop. 
abt.  2,500.  —  A  township  of  Erie  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Ven’ary,  a.  [From  Lat.  wnnri,  venatus,  to  hunt.]  Be¬ 
longing,  or  having  reference,  to  hunting. 

Venal  ic,  Veimt'ical,  a.  Used  in  hunting. 

Venation,  n.  [From  Lat  vena ,  vein.]  (But)  The 
arrangement  of  veins  or  ribs  in  a  leaf  or  other  organ. 

Veiiato'rial,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to 
hunting;  venary. 

Ventl,  v.  a.  [Fr.  vendre ;  Lat.  vendere.]  To  give  for  Rale; 
to  sell,  as  wares ;  to  transfer,  as  a  thing  and  the  exclu¬ 
sive  right  of  possessing  it,  to  another  person  for  a 
pecuniary  equivalent;  as,  to  vend  provisions  in  market. 

— n.  A  sale;  or,  the  act  of  vending. — In  England,  the  whole 
quantity  of  coal  sent  from  a  colliery  in  a  year.  Simmonds. 


Veiiclean,  (van-dd'an,)  a.  ( Geog .)  Pertaining  or  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to  the  dept,  of  La  Vendee. 

— n.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  La  Vendee. 

Vendee',  n.  (Law.)  The  person  to  whom  a  tiling  is 
vended  or  sold;  a  buyer. 

Vendee,  (Xa.)  ( van-dai ,)  a  maritime  dept  in  the  \V.  of 
France,  bounded  N.  by  Loire-Inferieure.  S.  by  Charente 
Inlerieure,  K.  by  Deux-Sdvres  and  Maine-et-Loire,  and 
W.  by  the  Atlantic;  area.  2,630  sq  in.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Vendee.  Sevre,  Niortaise,  Autise,  Lay,  and  Vie.  La 
Vendee  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements,  the  cap¬ 
ital  being  Napoleon- Vendee.  The  territory  of  La  Ven¬ 
dee  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  names  of  which  in¬ 
dicate  tiie  character  of  their  configuration.  In  the  west 
is  tiie  Marais,  occupied  by  salt  marshes  and  lakes;  ini 
the  north  is  the  B>tcage,  covered  witli  plantations;  i n  j 
the  south  and  middle  is  the  Plume,  an  open  and  fertile 
tract.  The  coast-line,  93  miles  in  length,  presents  few 
deep  indentations,  tiie  chief  being  the  bay  of  Aiguillon, 
which  affords  secure  anchorage  for  vessels.  Pop.  404,473. 
—  La  Vendee  is  famous  for  a  royalist  insurrection  after 
the  proclamation  of  the  first  republic,  which  spread 
over  Lower  Poitou,  Anjou,  Lower  Maine, and  Brittany. 
Tiie  movement  was  semi-religious  iu  its  character,  and 
originated  with  the  peasantry,  who  in  1793,  under  the 
lead  of  a  wagoner  named  Catheliueau,  overpowered  a 
small  body  of  the  Republican  troops,  and  were  thus  en¬ 
couraged  to  undertake  new  enterprises.  (See  Cathe- 
lineau.)  Gaston,  a  wig-maker,  StotHet,  a  game-keeper, 
Charette,  a  naval  officer,  and  especially  La  Rochejaque- 
lein,  became  distinguished  as  leaders  of  the  insurgents 
(see  La  Rochejaquelein);  but  they  were  signally  de¬ 
feated  in  Dec.,  1793,  and  hundreds  of  them  massacred. 
The  ordinary  forms  of  execution  proving  too  slow, Carrier 
caused  the  Vendean  prisoners  at  Nantes  to  be  drowned 
in  masses.  In  the  following  spring,  however,  the  war 
broke  out  again  nnder  La  Rochejaquelein,  Stofflet,  and 
Charette;  and  the  Chouans  (q.  v.),  with  whom  the  Ven- 
deans  were  afterward  united, appeared  at  tiie  same  time 
to  the  N.  of  the  Loire,  in  the  departments  of  Morbihan 
and  CGtes-du-Nord.  The  convention  made  a  peace  with 
them  in  Feb.,  1795,  guaranteeing  to  them  a  general  am¬ 
nesty,  freedom  of  religious  worship,  exemption  from 
military  service,  and  indemnification  for  their  losses. 
The  landing  of  a  body  of  French  emigres  at  Quiberon 
in  June,  however,  encouraged  them  to  take  up  arms 
again.  Gen.  Ilociie  was  sent  against  them,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded,  after  Stoffiet  and  Charette  had  been  taken  and 
shot  (Feb.  and  March,  1796),  iu  reducing  the  country  to 
submission. 

Veiidemiaire,  (ving-da-me-ahr,)n.  See  Calendar,  §  6. 

Veinlen,  or  W<kii<lcu,  (ven'den.)  a  town  of  Russia,  iu 
Livonia,  on  the  Oa,  50  in.  from  Riga;  pop.  2,500.  This 
place  contained  the  residence  of  the  Grand-Master  of  the 
Teutonic  order. 

Vend'er,  Vend'or,n.  [Fr.  i^nclrwr.]  One  who  vends ; 
a  seller;  one  who  transfers  the  exclusive  right  of  pos¬ 
sessing  a  thing,  either  his  own,  or  that  of  another,  as 
his  agent. 

Veixlet'ta,  n.  [It.,  vengeance.]  The  practice  formerly 
general  in  Corsica,  and  still  prevailing  in  the  remote 
parts  of  tiie  island,  of  individuals  taking  private  ven¬ 
geance  upon  those  who  have  shed  the  blood  of  their  re¬ 
latives. 

Vendibil  ity.  Ven'diblencss,  n.  State  of  being 
vendible  or  salable. 

Vend  ible,  a.  [Fr.  vendable.]  That  maybe  sold;  sala¬ 
ble;  that  may  be  vended;  as.  vendible  merchandise. 

— n.  Something  to  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale. 

Vend'ibly,  a.  In  a  vendible  or  salable  manner. 

Veil'd iere,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  township  of  Colleton  dist.; 
pop.  in  1870,  2,540. 

Voml  i  i  ion.  (- dish'un ,)  n.  [Lat.  venditio ,  from  vendere, 
to  sell.]  Sale;  act  of  vending  or  selling. 

Vendome,  Caesar,  Duke  de,  (van-dome.)  a  French 
prince,  eldest  son  of  Henry  IV.  and  of  his  mistress, 
Gabrielle  D'Estrees,  b.  1594,  was  minister  of  state  under 
Mazarin.  n.  1665.  —  Louis,  his  eldest  son,  b.  1612,  was 
viceroy  of  Catalonia,  married  a  niece  of  Mazarin,  and 
after  her  death  took  orders  and  became  a  cardinal,  d. 
1669.  —  Louis  Joseph,  son  of  the  latter,  b.  1654,  was 
successively  Due  de  Penthievre  and  Due  de  Vendome,  a 
famous  general  in  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  requited  for 
his  services  by  admission  to  the  honors  of  a  prince  of 
the  blood-royal,  1654-1712. — His  brother, Philippe,  Prior 
of  Vendome,  and  the  last  of  his  house,  D.  1727. 

Vciidbmc,  a  town  of  France,  in  tiie  dept,  of  Loire-et- 
Cher,  on  the  Loire,  40  m.  from  Orleans.  Manuf.  Cloths, 
needles,  embroideries.  Pop.  10,082. 

Vend  or,  n.  (Law.)  A  Vender,  q.  v. 

Veil  cl  n  e%  n.  [0.  Fr.]  A  public  sale  at  auction. 

Veneer',  v.  a.  [Ger.  furnieren.]  To  lay  or  fix  firmly 
on.  as  thin  leaves  of  a  fine  or  superior  wood  over  a  coarser 
or  interior  wood,  so  as  to  give  the  latter  the  appearance 
of  a  solid  mass  of  tiie  former;  as,  to  veneer  a  table  with 
rosewood. 

—n.  A  thin  piece  of  wood  of  a  more  valuable  kind  laid 
firmly  upon  another  of  a  more  common  sort,  so  that  tiie 
whole  mass  appears  to  be  of  the  more  valuable  sort. 

Veneer'in«\  n.  The  process  or  operation  of  decorat¬ 
ing  ordinary  surfaces  with  thin  slices  of  rare  and  beau¬ 
tiful  woods,  or  inlaying  them,  in  order  to  enhance  tiie 
appearance  of  the  whole  thing. 

Ven'enate,  r.  a.  [From  Lat.  venenum,  poison.]  To 
envenom;  to  infect  with  poison,  (r.) 

— a.  Envenomed;  infected  with  poison. 

V<kBienat  ion,  ( -na'shun ,)  adv.  Act  of  envenoming  or 
poisoning. 

Ven  erable,  o.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  venerabilis.]  Worthy 
of  veneration  or  reverence;  deserving  of  honor  and  re¬ 
spect;  as,  a  venerable  judge.  — To  be  regarded  with  awe, 
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and  treated  with  reverential  respect;  rendered  sacred 
by  religious  associations,  or  being  consecrated  to  God 
and  his  worship  ;  as,  a  venerable  cathedral. 

Ven'erableneNS,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  vener¬ 
able. 

Ven'erably,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  excite  veneration. 

Ven  erate,  v.  a.  (Fr  rentier. J  To  regard  with  respect 
and  reverence;  to  revere;  as,  to  venerate  aged  parents; 
to  venerate  the  gospels. 

Venera'tion.  n.  [Fr  ,  from  Lat.  vewratio.]  Act  of 
venerating;  state  of  being  held  in  tiie  highest  degree  of 
respect  and  reverence;  respect  mingled  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  awe. 

Ven'erator,  n.  [Lat.]  One  who  venerates  or  rnani- 

I  tests  reverence. 

Vene  real,  a.  [Lat.  vene.re.us,  from  Venus,  the  goddess 
of  love. |  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  venery  or 
sexual  intercourse ;  as,  venereal  pleasure. —  Proceeding 
from  sexual  intercourse ;  as,  a  venereal  disease.  —  Afford¬ 
ing  a  cure  for,  or  tending  to  remedy,  diseases  arising 
from  venery;  as,  venereal  medicines. —  Exciting  con¬ 
cupiscence;  aphrodisiac;  as,  a  venereal  philter. 

V.  disease.  (Med.)  A  virulent  distemper,  to  which 
physicians  give  the  several  mimes  of  syphilis ,  lues  vene¬ 
rea,  morbus  Gallicus.  This  disease,  under  whatever 
name  it  may  be  called,  is  the  result  of  man’s  vice  and 
immorality,  and  is  the  direct  penalty  paid  for  tiie  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  moral  and  physical  laws  of  our  nature.  The 
most  extraordinary  fact  connected  with  syphilis  is,  that 
though  from  the  earliest  age  of  man’s  existence  tiie 
same  causes  have  been  in  operation,  tiiere  is  no  record 
of  this  disease  till  the  comparatively  recent  epoch  of  the 
15th  century;  and  then,  without  any  apparent  warning, 
it  broke  out  in  the  French  camp  before  Naples  in  the 
year  1494.  and  had,  by  tiie  beginning  of  tiie  next  cen¬ 
tury,  spread  nearly  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  astound¬ 
ing  medical  men  by  the  novelty  and  virulence  of  its 
character,  and  alarming  society  by  tiie  fatal  rapidity  of 
its  loathsome  visitation.  The  popular  opinion  that  it  was 
imported  into  Europe  from  this  continent  by  the  Spanish 
soldiers  who  returned  with  Columbus  from  his  discovery, 
does  not  rest  on  any  solid  ground,  and  the  truth  is  that 
the  history  of  tiiis  disease  is  completely  hidden  in  doubt 
and  obscurity. 

Voner'idfe,  n.  pi.  (Zobl.)  A  family  of  lamellibranchiate 
nn  Husks,  embracing  acephala  which  have  the  shell  sub- 
orbicular  or  oblong,  and  the  hinge  with  three  diverging 
teeth  iu  each  valve,  as  in  Cythereu  dime.  Fig.  364. 

Vcji'ery,  n.  [From  Lat.  Venus. J  Sexual  intercourse; 
coition. 

Ven  ery,  n.  [Fr.  v&nirit,  from  Lat.  vennr,  to  hunt.] 
The  sports  of  the  chase;  act  or  exercise  of  limiting;  as, 
beasts  of  venery. 

Vei»eae<*'tion,  n.  [Lat.  vena,  and  sectio.  a  cutting.] 
Act  or  operation  of  cutting  or  opening  a  vein  for  blood¬ 
letting;  phlebotomy.  See  Bleeding. 

Veuet-ia,  (ve-ne'shi-a,)  a  formei  kingdom  or  government 
of  N.  Italy  belonging  to  Austria,  now  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Bellune, 
Padua,  Rovigo,  Treviso,  Udine,  Venice,  Verona,  uud 
Vicenza.  P>p  2,340,280.  See  Venice. 

Venetian,  (-ne'shan,)  a.  [It.  Vtneziano.]  (Geog.)  Per¬ 
taining  or  relating  to  Venice;  as,  a  Venetian  gondola. 

V.  blind,  a  blind  for  windows,  doors.  Ac., consisting  of 
a  series  of  thin  slats  set  in  a  frame,  and  so  arranged  as 
to  overlap  each  other  when  closed ;  while,  when  open, 
they  present  a  succession  of  open  spaces  for  tiie  admis¬ 
sion  of  light.  — V.  chalk  or  talc.  (Min.)  A  kind  of  talc 
or  steatite  used  for  making  the  colored  crayons  called 
pastels;  and  also  the  cosmetic  fard — V.  door,  a  door 
presenting  long,  narrow  window-panes  on  each  side. — 
V.  red.  (Paint.)  A  pigment  of  burnt  ochre,  which  owes 
its  color  to  the  presence  of  an  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  used 
in  botli  oil  and  water-color  painting,  and  yields  a  red 
color  alloyed  witli.  blue  and  yellow. 

— n.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Venice. 

Venezuela,  (ven-e-zwee'lah,  Sp.  pron.  vin-eth-wa'lah.) 
[It.  dim.  of  Venezia.]  A  republic  of  S.  America,  in  the 
N.E.  portion  of  that  continent,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  W.  by  the  U.  States  of  Colombia,  E.  by 
British  Guiana,  and  S.  by  Brazil ;  Lat.  1°20'  to  12°25'N.; 
Lon.  59°  45'  to  73°  17'  W.  Greatest  length  from  E.  to  YV. 
abt.  750  in.;  average  breadth,  abt.  550;  area,  426,712 
sq  m. —  Gen.  De.sc.  The  Venezuelan  coast-line  extends 
from  tiie  New  Granadian  boundary,  iu  Lon.  73°  17'  W., 
to  the  S  E.  point  of  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco,  a  distance 
of  1.5S4  in.,  of  which  about  150  m.  are  washed  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  remainder  by  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  The  Atlantic  seaboard  is 
very  low,  and  is  occupied  by  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco, 
whose  many  mouths  have  caused  theforniation  of  numer¬ 
ous  islands  covered  with  vegetation.  Tiie  peninsula  of 
Paria  separates  tiie  gulf  of  that  name  from  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  This  land-locked  gulf  has  bold  and  rocky  shores, 
with  several  small  harbors  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  penin¬ 
sula.  These  rocky  shores  continue  as  far  as  Barcelona,  a 
distance  of  72  m. .and  have,  here  and  there,  several  good 
harbors.  Next  comes  a  low,  marshy  line  of  coast.  128  m. 
long,  to  Cape  Codera.  beyond  which  the  coast  range 
approaches  the  shore,  and,  among  others,  presents  tiie 
important  harbor  of  La  Guayra.  The  coast  thencefor¬ 
ward,  as  far  as  tiie  Lake  of  Maracaibo,  is  again  low  and 
sandy,  with  much  of  its  surface  covered  by  swamps  and 
lagoons.  With  tiie  exception  of  the  table-lands  of  the 
N.E.,  and  that  portion  of  tiie  coast  lying  along  the  Gulf 
of  Coro,  V.  is  plentifully  watered.  —  Rivers.  The 
Orinoco,  with  its  numerous  navigable  tributaries,  Rio 
Negro, Cassiq u iare,  and  Essequibo,  with  a  great  number 
of  smaller  streams.  The  principal  lakes  are  those  of 
Maracaibo  and  Valencia. —  Mountains.  V.  lias  three  dis¬ 
tinct  mountain  systems,  viz:  the  E.  Andes,  ranging 
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through  the  N.  and  N  W. ;  the  Sierra  de  Bergantin  in  the 
K.li. ;  and  i  lie  Sierra  de  Parinm  on  its  S  border.  Several 
peaks  attain  an  altitude  of  over  15,000  ft.  above  sea- 
level.  —  Surface.  The  face  of  the  country  presents 
mainly  but  two  aspects:  the  extensive  table- lands, 
which  according  to  their  elevation  are  named  llanos , 
m>sas,  paramos,  and  punos,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
peaks  of  considerable  elevation  ;  and  the  low,  flat, 
marshy  lands  of  the  seaboard  and  river  and  lake  basins, 
overflowed  during  a  part  of  the  year,  but  some  of  them, 
especially  in  the  interior,  abundantly  fertile  during  the 
remainder. — Znol.  The  same  as  New  Granada  and  Gui- 
Hira.— Min.  V.  is  rich  in  minerals,  producing  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  tin,  lead,  iron,  coal,  salt,  asphaltum,  and  petroleum. 
Mining  is  but  little  attended  to. — Soil.  Fertile,  but 
imperfectly  cultivated. — Climate.  Resembles  that  of  Co¬ 
lon!  bia.  There  are  two  seasons,  the  wet  and  the  dry  — 
Prod,  (’/acao,  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  sago, 
dye,  and  furniture  woods,  vanilla,  and  many  kinds  of 
fruit.  Cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  the  like,  are  exten¬ 
sively  reared.—  Manuf.  Trifling.  —  Expt.  Coffee,  cotton, 
cacao,  indigo,  tobacco,  salt,  hides,  horns,  tallow,  sar¬ 
saparilla,  dye-woods,  timber,  Ac.  Coffee  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  article  of  export.  The  total  crop  of  1876  was 
1  10,000,000  lbs.,  abt.  seven-tenths  of  it  exported. — Pol. 
Dir.  V.  is  divided  into  twenty  states,  one  Federal  dis¬ 
trict,  with  Caracas  as  capital,  and  three  territories. — 
Cities  and  Towns.  —  Caracas  (the  cap.).  La  Guayra, 
Puerto  Cabello,  Cumaiia,  \  alencia,  Maracaibo,  Truxillo. 
Merida,  and  Bolivar.  —  Govt.,  Relig.,  dc.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  ot  1874  resembles  that  of  the  U.  S. ;  Congress  is 
composed  of  a  Semite  and  House  of  Representatives. 
The  President  is  elected  by  t lie  popular  vote  of  each 
State,  the  States  having  one  vote.  The  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  is  the  prevailing  religion,  but  religious  liberty  is 
fully  established  since  1873.  Civil  registration  of 
births  and  marriages  is  compulsory.  No  nunneries  or 
convents  exist,  the  last  was  closed  by  government  de¬ 
cree  in  1874. —  Educa.  Much  advanced  since  1870.  Num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  in  1876,  48,110;  schools,  1,131,  of  which 
691  are  Federal  or  State  schools.  The  university  at  Ca¬ 
racas  has  20  professors,  and  a  library  of  over  20,000 
vols.  In  1876,  the  government  expended  $264,877  for 
education.  Immigration  meets  with  much  encourage¬ 
ment. —  Hist.  The  E.  coast  of  V.  was  discovered  by  Col¬ 
umbus  in  1498 ;  Ojeda  and  Vespucci  followed  in  1499, 
and  entering  Lake  Maracaibo,  they  found  an  Indian 
village  constructed  on  piles,  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of 
inundation,  and  accordingly  named  the  place  Venezuela. 
or  Little  Venice, a  name  which  afterwards  spread  to  the 
w  hole  country.  The  first  settlement  was  made  at  Cu- 
niana  in  1520  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  V  remained  sub¬ 
ject  to  Spain  till  it  asserted  its  independence  in  1811. 
which  was  followed  by  a  war  of  nearly  11  years’  dura¬ 
tion.  In  1813,  it  formed  w  ith  New  Granada  and  Ecua¬ 
dor  what  was  called  the  republic  of  Colombia.  The 
battle  of  Carabobo,  June  24, 1821,  destroyed  the  Spanish 
yoke  and  established  the  new  republic.  In  1830,  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  confederation,  V.  became  an  individ¬ 
ual  republic. —  Finances.  Public  debt  of  V.,  1877,  about 
$100,000,000;  government  receipts,  1875,  $;">,:  24,676  ;  ex¬ 
pended,  $5,100,560;  exports,  1875.  $17,304,059,  of  this, 
$5,449,752  was  to  Germany,  $3,799,170  to  U  S.,  $2,598,033 
to  France.  Imports,  $10,877,608,  of  which  $2,265,985 
from  U.  S.,  chiefly  flour,  petroleum,  lard,  and  lumber, 
and  $2,513,847  from  England.  The  port  of  Maracaibo 
was  closed  to  foreign  commerce  until  May  1878.  Pop. 
(1873),  excluding  Indians  in  the  interior,  1,784,194. 

Yenjyeaiiee,  (r enfant,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  venger  =  Lat 
vindicare.]  The  infliction  of  pain  or  punishment,  in 
return  for  an  injury  or  offence;  penal  retribution:  — 
frequently  used,  in  a  bad  sense,  to  denote  fierce  and  un- 
resrricted  revenge. 

With  a  vengeance ,  with  great  force  or  vehemence; 
—  sometimes  used  ironically;  as,  this  is  friendship  with 
a  vengeance.  (Colloq.) 

Vons'e’fiil,  a.  Revengeful ;  vindictive;  retributive. 

Ve'aiial,  a.  [Fr.  vent  el ,  from  Lat.  venia,  forbearance, 
pardon. J  That  may  be  overlooked,  pardoned,  or  for¬ 
given  ;  excusable ;  that  may  be  allowed  or  permitted  to 
pass  without  censure  or  punishment;  as,  a  venial  trans¬ 
gression. —  Permitted;  allowed;  as,  venial  discourse. 

Venial  sin.  (  The.ol.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
a  sin  which  weakens  sanctifying  grace,  but  does  not 
take  it  away;  it  is  not  necessary,  though  commendable, 
to  mention  such  sin  in  confession.  Sins  which  takeaway 
sanctifying  grace  are  termed  mortal. 

Veniai'ifcy,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  venial  or  for¬ 
givable. 

Ye'ii i ally.  adv.  In  a  venial  manner;  pardonably. 

Ye'll i allies**,  n.  State  of  being  excusable  or  pardon¬ 
able. 

Yelliee,  (vdn-is.)  [It.  Venezia  (ve-ned'ze-a.]  A  province 
of  N.E.  Italy,  bounded  S.  E.  and  E.  by  thtf  Adriatic  Sea, 
ami  remarkable  for  its  long  series  of  lagoons,  which, 
stretching  due  N.  for  25  m.,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
B recta  to  that  of  the  Sile,  occupy  a  considerable  part  of 
the  old  bed  of  the  Piave.  These  lagoons  contain  numer¬ 
ous  small  islands  (on  some  of  which  the  city  of  Venice 
itself  stands)  that  are  separated  from  the  open  sea  by  a 
peninsula  which  is  partly  composed  of  the  alluvium 
brought  down  by  the  rivers,  and  partly  of  the  sand 
thrown  up  by  the  waves.  Being,  however,  intersected  by 
both  artificial  and  natural  channels,  access  to  the  coast, 
as  well  as  to  the  capital,  is  thereby  obtained.  P)-od.  All 
kinds  of  cereals,  with  rice,  maize,  hemp,  silk,  and  wine. 
Pop.  2')  4,450. — The  Gulf  of  Venice  is  formed  by  the  Adri¬ 
atic  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Italy,  bounded  by  the  Brenta 
and  the  Piave. 

Venice,  a  celebrated  city  of  N.E.  Italy,  cap.  of  the  above 
prov.  and  of  the  former  Venetian  republic ,  situate  near 


the  northern  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  70  m.  W.  of 
Trieste;  Lat.  45°  25'  9"  N.,  Lon.  12°  20'  2''  E.  The  city 
is  built  entirely  on  piles  driven  into  about  eighty  small 
islands  situated  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Bay  of  V., 
and  known  as  the  lagoons,  a  kind  of  lake  shut  out  from 
the  deeper  water  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  by  a  ridge  or  long 
hut  interrupted  belt  of  sand  and  earth  called  the  Lit - 
torale,  which  extends  about  two  miles  from  the  shore, 
shutting  in  all  the  islands  and  lagoons  from  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  A  modern  viaduct,  supported  on  222  arches,  part 
of  the  Verona  and  Venice  railway,  has  lately  united  the 
continent  with  the  Ldtorale,  or  protecting  beach  of  the 
city.  'I’he  eighty  islands  on  which  the  city  is  built  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  channels,  which 
serve  the  purpose  ot  thoroughfares,  being  constantly 
traversed  by  gondolas  (Fig.  1179),  a  light  river-boat, 
answering  the  purpose  of  cabs  and  omnibuses,  and  de¬ 
positing  passengers  at  any  bouse  or  building  at  which 
they  may  desire  to  alight.  The  whole  series  of  islands 
are  connected  w  ith  each  other  by  means  of  450  bridges. 
Somo  of  the  islands  are  large  enough  to  have  what  may 
be  regarded  as  two  or  three  short  streets  with  intersect¬ 
ing  lanes  or  alleys,  but  in  general  they  only  present 
blocks  of  buildings, having  river  fronts,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  canal,  or  the  water  frontage  of  the  isle. 
The  longest  and  most  important  street  in  V.,  the  Mer- 
ceria,  is  only  fifteen  feet  wide;  carriages  and  horses  are 
unknown  in  V.,  the  gondola  being  the  universal  means 
of  transit  to  those  going  from  shop  to  shop  or  house  to 
house.  V  is  nearly  eight  miles  in  circumference,  con¬ 
tains  about  2S.000  houses,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  Grand  Cannl,  or  Canal  Grande.  Over  this  canal 
there  is  only  one  bridge,  that  of  the  Rialto  (Fig.  2571). 
the  most  magnificent  bridge  in  Venice,  consisting  of  a 
single  arch  90  feet  in  span  and  24  feet  in  height,  built 
of  marble  in  1590.  Two  ranges  of  shops  divide  its  upper 
surface  into  three  narrow  parallel  streets.  Venice 
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is  regarded  ns  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe,  and  was 
for  many  centuries  the  capital  of  the  first  maritime  and 
commercial  state  in  the  world.  It  consequently  con¬ 
tains  proportionally  a  larger  number  of  public  buildings 
and  palatial  residences  than  any  other  city  in  Europe: 
among  the  most  celebrated  of  it*  national  edifices,  first 
mention  must  be  given  to  that  stupendous  building,  the 
pride  and  glory  of  V,  the  ducal  palace  of  St.  Mark, 
with  the  cathedral  of  St.  Marco  (Figs.  300,  843,  and 
1179),  forming  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  grandest  and 
most  imposing  quarter  of  all  the  city.  The  square  of 
St.  Mark  —  w  ith  its  arcades,  its  fine  and  elegant  shops 
and  cafes,  the  vast  grandeur  of  its  ducal  residence  con¬ 
taining  all  the  chambers  of  state,  audience,  and  judica¬ 
ture,  and  its  magnificent  cathedral  —  presents  a  picture 
of  grandeur  and  beauty  unequalled  by  any  capital  in 
Europe.  The  Bridge  of  Sighs  ( Ponte  dei.  Sospiri)  (Fig. 
1422)  stretches  across  the  canal  called  the  Rio  Palazzo, 
and  communicates  between  prisons  on  the  east,  and  the 
Doge’s  palace  on  the  west  bank  of  the  canal.  It  is  a 
covered  gallery;  and  prisoners,  when  led  to  execution, 
passed  from  their  cells  across  this  gallery  to  the  palace, 
to  hear  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  them,  and  then 
were  conducted  to  the  scene  of  death  between  the  red 
columns.  Few  cities  in  Italy  are  richer  in  works  of  pic¬ 
torial  art  than  V. ;  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  Titian, 
Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese,  and  the  other  great  chiefs  of 
the  Venetian  school,  are  to  he  found  in  all  the  churches 
of  this  extraordinary  city.  The  library  (a  fine  marble 
structure  (Fig.  1419),  containing  120,000  vols.  and  10,000 
MSS.),  the  museum,  and  cabinet  of  curiosities  of  St. 
Mark’s,  are  regarded  as  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  arse¬ 
nal  and  dockyard  aro  esteemed  as  worthy  objects  of  at¬ 
traction  ;  the  latter,  in  the  palmy  days  of  F,  contained 
forty  line-of-battlo  ships,  twelve  of  them  three-deckers, 
with  arms  for  150,000  men,  4.000  piecesof  ordnance,  and 
an  immense  amount  of  naval  and  military  stores,  with 
provision  and  every  requisite  to  maintain  its  reputation 
as  one  of  the  first  commercial  and  maritime  states  in 
the  world.  For  many  centuries,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  F. 
had  the  monopoly  of  all  the  glass  sold  to  Europe;  but 
this  has  long  since  passed  away,  and  its  chief  trade  is 
now  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  mirrors,  jewelry, 
artificial  pearls,  silks,  velvets,  and  porcelain. — The  foun¬ 
dation  of  V.  was  laid  in  421,  as  a  place  of  refuge  during 
the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Attila.  In  697  took  place  the 
establishment  of  an  elective  prince  or  Doge,  with  the 
appellation  of  Serene  Highness  —  Paoluccio  Anafesto 
being  the  first  Doge  or  Duke  of  V.  At  first  the  power] 
of  the  Doge  was  absolute,  hut  in  time  restrictions  were 
placed  on  his  rule,  till  eventually  he  became  a  mere 
cipher  and  symbol  of  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Council  of  Ten.  The  prosperity  and  power  of  7 .  be¬ 
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gan  with  the  dawn  of  the  9th  century.  In  1133,  the 
Doge  Sebastiano  received  from  Pope  Alexander  III.  the 
title  ot  Sovereign  of  the  Adriatic,  in  consequence  of  a 
signal  victory  gained  by  the  Venetian  galleys  over  the 
fleet  of  the  Emperor,  when,  further  to  mark  his  joy  at 
the  victory,  the  Pope  flung  into  the  gulf  a  ring  of  great 
cost,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  —  a  custom  afterwards  an¬ 
nually  followed  by  the  Doges,  who,  in  great  state, 
dropped  a  rich  ring  into  the  sea;  this  ceremony  was 
called,  espousing  or  wedding  the  Adriatic.  In  the  reign 
ol  Giovanni,  in  1280,  gold  was  first  coined  in  Venice,  the 
coin  from  the  ducal  dignity  of  the  prince  being  called  a 
ducat.  \  enice  at  this  time  was  at  the  height  ot  its  glory 
as  the  first  maritime  and  commercial  state  in  Europe, 
as  the  most  prosperous  of  nations,  and  as  a  leading  mili¬ 
tary  and  political  power.  Jealous  of  the  rising  influence 
ot  the  republic  of  Genoa,  already  encroaching  on  the 
commerce  of  the  east,  which  V.  considered  as  her  exclu¬ 
sive  monopoly,  she  for  more  than  a  century  carried  on 
a  harassing  war  with  her  rival,  sometimes  with  serious 
loss,  at  others  with  advantage.  In  1396,  Genoa  placed 
herself  under  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  France,  and 
therefore  ceased  to  have  a  separate  existence  as  an  ene¬ 
my  of  the  republic.  The  greatest  part  of  the  15th 
century  was  passed  in  repeated  wars  with  the  Turks, 
who  captured  many  of  her  Greek  and  Ionian  islands, 
especially  Cyprus,  and  large  portions  of  Dalmatia.  When 
the  commerce  of  V.  became  annihilated  by  the  discovery 
of  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape,  petty  quarrels  and 
political  jealousies  occupied  the  Venetians,  instead  of 
commerce  and  dominion.  From  this  time  the  prestige 
of  F.  declined,  and  her  power  gradually  sank  as  a  state 
fill,  on  the  occupation  of  Italy  by  the  armies  of  the 
French  Republic,  V.  —  after  an  independent  existence 
of  thirteen  hundred  years — without  striking  a  blow  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  Napoleon's  Cisalpine  republic,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  the  Italian  kingdom.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
1815,  V.  was  annexed  to  Austria.  The  city  and  territory 
were  ceded  to,  and  incorporated  with,  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  in  1866.  Pop.  (1872),  128,094. 

Venice,  in  Illinois, a  post-village  of  Madison  co.,  on  the 
Mississippi,  abt.  G  in.  N.  of  St.  Louis. 

Venice,  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  Shiawassee  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  700. 

Venice,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Cayuga  co.,  16 
m.  S.  of  Auburn;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Venice,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Seneca  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,600. 

Veni  re,  Veni  re  fa'eias.  [Lat.,  cause  to  come.] 

( Law  )  A  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff, commanding  him 
to  cause  to  come  from  the  body  of  the  county,  before 
the  court  from  which  it  issued,  on  some  day  certain  and 
therein  specified,  a  certain  number  of  qualified  citizens 
who  are  to  act  as  jurors  in  the  said  court.  —  Bouvier. 

Ve'ni  Manc'li  Spir'itus.  [Lat.,  Come,  Holy  Ghost.] 

( Eccl .)  The  name  given  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
to  a  sequence  in  the  office  of  l  lie  mass  for  Whit-Sunday. 

Venison,  (ven'zn,)  n.  [Fr.  venaison ,  from  Lat.  venatio, 
a  limiting.]  The  flesh  of  beasts  or  game,  or  of  such 
w  ild  animals  us  are  taken  in  the  chase,  particularly 
those  of  the  cervine  or  deer  kind. 

Venloo',  a  strong  town  of  Holland,  prov.  of  Limburg, 
on  the  Maas,  40  m.  from  Maestricht.  It  has  a  commo¬ 
dious  port,  and  is  conveniently  situated  for  trade.  Pop. 
8,000. 

Ven  om,  n.  [Fr.  venin  ;  Lat  r enenum.]  Poison;  matter 
injurious  or  destructive  to  life;  as,  the  venom  emitted 
l»y  a  rattlesnake.  —  Hence,  analogically,  malice;  spite; 
malignity;  vindictive  animus;  as,  the  venom  of  a  re¬ 
taliatory  harangue. 

— v.  a.  To  envenom  ;  to  infect  with  poison.  (R.) 

Ven  omous,  a.  [Fr.  v enimeux  ;  Lat.  venenosus.]  Full 
of,  or  charged  with,  venom  or  poisonous  virus;  noxious 
to  animal  life;  as,  the  venomous  bite  of  a  cohra-capello. 
— Hence, malignant :  noxious;  mischievous;  malicious; 
spiteful;  as,  a  venomous  brood,  a  venomous  lampooner, 
a  venomous  tongue. 

Ven'ornoirsly,  adv.  In  a  venomous  manner. 

Veii'omousness,  n.  Quality  of  being  venomous. 

Vrno'sa,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  on  the  river  Ofanto,  23  in. 
from  Potenza.  It  is  t  lie  birth-place  of  Horace.  Pop.  6,714. 

Venose',  a.  ( Bol .)  Veiny,  as  in  reticulated  leaves. 

Venosity,  (-ntis'-,)  n.  (Med.)  See  Supplement. 

Venons,  (re'mlida.  [Fr.  veineux ;  Lat.  wnostt*.]  Per¬ 
taining  or  having  reference  to  a  vein,  or  to  veins;  con¬ 
tained  in  veins ;  as,  venous  blood,  iu  distinction  from 
arterial  blood. 

(Bot.)  Marked  with,  or  characterized  by.  veins  ;  venose. 

Vent,  7i.  [Fr .  fente,  from  Lnt.  findcre,  to  cleave  ]  A 
ch  it;  a  small  aperture;  a  holo*  or  passage  for  air  or 
other  fluid  to  escape;  as,  the  vent  of  a  barrel.  —  Hence, 
the  anus  of  birds. 

(Mil.)  The  touch-hole  of  a  fire-arm;  in  artillery,  the 
hollow  channel  in  a  piece  of  ordnance  through  which 
the  flame  is  communicated  to  the  charge  of  powder  for 
its  ignition. 

(Mach.)  In  steam-boilers,  the  sectional  area  of  the 
calorimeter.  —  Hence  also,  figuratively,  passage  from 
secrecy  to  publicity;  way  of  escape  from  confinement 
or  privacy ;  utterance ;  emission ;  as,  the  vent  of  lan¬ 
guage,  the  rent  of  anger. 

To  give  vent  to,  to  allow  to  escape;  to  give  egress  to  ; 
to  let  out;  as,  ho  gave  rent  to  his  spleen  —  To  take  rent, 
to  become  disclosed  or  public;  as,  the  plot  took  vent  be- 
fbrehand. 

— v.  7i.  To  let  out  at  a  cleft,  or  small  opening.  —  To  let 
out,  as  from  privacy  or  confinement;  to  utter;  to  put 
forth;  to  publish;  us,  to  ve7it  the  overflowings  of  one’s 
fancy. 

Veil'ta,  7i.  [Sp  ]  A  poor  inn  on  a  road. 

Von'lail,  n.  The  visor  or  aventaillo  of  a  helmet. 

Vcnta'na,  (Sierra,)  a  mountain  of  the  Argentic* 
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Republic  (Fig.  184),  320  m.  S.W.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  3,500  ft. 
high  ;  hat.  38°  5'  S. 

Vent  er,  n.  One  who  gives  vent ;  one  who  discloses  or 
puts  forth. 

— [hat.]  ( Anat .)  The  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. — The 
uterus.  —  The  belly  of  a  muscle. 

{Law.)  The  wife;  for  example,  a  man  has  three 
children  by  the  first,  and  one  by  the  second  venter. 
Vent  -hole,  n.  A  small  orifice  or  vent  for  the  passage 
of  air  or  other  fluid  ;  us,  the  vent-hole,  of  a  cask. 
Veil'tiduct,  n.  [From  hat.  ventus,  wind,  and  ductus, 
a  leading.]  A  pipe,  duct,  or  passage  for  the  ventilation 
of  rooms. 

Ventilate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  ventiler;  Lat.  ventilo,  ventilatum.] 
To  fan,  as  with  a  gentle  wind ;  to  supply  with  fresh  air : 
to  cause  the  air  to  pass  through  ;  to  open  and  expose 
to  the  free  passage  of  air  or  wind ;  as,  to  ventilate  a 
room.  —  To  fan  ;  to  winnow.  —  To  sift  and  examine  :  to 
bring  to  light  for  examination  or  discussion;  to  make 
public;  as,  to  ventilate  a  project  or  novel  idea. 

Veil tilsi't ion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  hat.  vent  ilatio.]  Act  of 
ventilating,  or  state  of  being  ventilated  ;  act  or  opera¬ 
tion  of  supplying  houses,  mines,  or  other  confined  places 
with  a  necessary  quantity  of  fresh  air,  so  ns  to  maintain 
the  atmosphere  in  such  places  in  a  uniform  state  ot 
purity;  free  exposure  to  air.  —  Act  of  fanning  or  win¬ 
nowing.  as  grain,  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  irom  chaff 
and  dust.  —  Act  of  sifting  and  examining  by  exposure 
to  public  scrutiny  or  discussion ;  a  giving  vent  or  ex¬ 
pression  to ;  as,  the  ventilation  of  thoughts  or  intentions. 
Ven  t ilative.  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  adapted 
to  promote,  ventilation;  ventilating;  as,  ventilative 
appliances. 

Ven  tilator,  n.  Any  contrivance  or  apparatus  for 
promoting  or  regulating  ventilation. 

Veil  lose',  a.  [From  hat.  renews,  wind.]  Windy  ;  flatulent 
— n.  See  Calendar,  #  6. 

Ven  tral,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  ventralis ,  pertaining  to 
the  belly.]  [Anat)  Noting  the  parts  or  aspect  of  the 
region  of  the  belly. 

(Bot.)  Denoting  connection  with  the  anterior  surface ; 
as,  a  ventral  suture. 

Ventral  fin.  ( Zool .)  That  fin,  in  fishes,  which  lies 
between  the  anus  and  the  throat,  iis  distinguished  from 
the  dorsal  fin. 

Ven'tricle,  n.  [Fr.  ventricule,  from  hat.  venter,  the 
belly.]  {Anat.)  A  term  applied  to  cavities  of  the  brain 
and  heart,  especially  the  two  belonging  to  the  latter 
organ. 

Ven'trieose,  Ven'tricoiis,  (- kus ,)  a.  {Zool.)  In¬ 
dicating  a  part  which  bellies  out  as  if  filled  with  air. 

{Bot.)  Noting  an  unequal  distention  of  certain  organic 
parts,  as  the  corolla  of  many  labiate  and  personate 
plants. 

Ventric'tilar,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  ventricle. 
Veil  tricu  Ions,  (- trik'u-lus ,)  a.  Somewhat  distended. 
Vent  riloeut ion,  (- ku'shon ,)  n.  Same  as  Ventrilo¬ 
quism,  q.  v. 

Vent  riloq  dial,  (- lo'kwe-al ,)  a.  Belonging  to  ven¬ 
triloquism. 

Ventriloquism,  (- tril'o-kwizm ,)  n.  [Lat.  venter ,  the 
belly,  and  loquor,  to  speak.]  Act  or  art  of  speaking  as 
from  the  belly;  or,  act,  art,  or  practice  of  speaking,  or 
uttering  sounds,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  voice  ap¬ 
pears  to  come,  not  from  the  person,  hut  from  some 
place,  as  from  outside  the  door  of  the  room,  or  from 
down  the  chimney,  &c.  The  art  seems  to  consist  in  fill¬ 
ing  the  lungs  with  air,  and  then  employing  the  vocal 
organs  of  the  throat  in  pronunciation,  with  as  little 
movement  as  possible  of  t lie  lips,  month,  or  tongue. 
Ventril'oqiiist,  {-kwist,)  n.  One  who  practises  ven¬ 
triloquism. 

VeiKtriToquize,  {-kvjiz,)  v.  a.  To  practise  ventrilo¬ 
quism. 

Veiitril'oqiious,  {-kwus,)  a.  Yentriloquial. 
Veutril'oq  ny,  n.  Same  as  Ventriloquism,  q.  v. 
Venture,  ( vcnt'yur ,)  n.  [Fr.  aventure ,  from  hat.  venio , 
ventus ,  venturus ,  to  come.J  A  hazard;  the  risking  of 
something  upon  an  event  which  cannot  be  forecast  with 
certainty;  any  undertaking  depending  upon  chance  or 
liable  to  jeopardy;  as,  a  bold  venture. — A  hap;  a  chance; 
luck;  contingency;  an  event  that  is  not,  or  cannot  he, 
forecast  or  foreseen. — A  stake;  a  risk;  anything  put  to 
hazard  or  chance;  —  especially,  a  shipment  of  goods  in 
the  nature  of  a  sea  risk  ;  as,  the  proceeds  of  a  successful 
venture. — At  a  venture ,  at  stake  or  hazard;  contingent 
on  circumstances;  without  foreseeing  the  end  or  issue; 
as,  one  buys  certain  railroad  scrip  at  a  venture. 

— v.  n.  To  make  a  venture;  to  run  a  hazard  or  risk:  as, 
to  venture  goods  in  a  sea-going  ship.  —  To  dare;  to  ad¬ 
venture  ;  to  expose  one’s  self  to  chance  or  uncertainty  ; 
to  have  courage  or  presumption  to  do,  undertake,  or  say  ; 
as,  to  venture  to  pop  the  question  to  a  lady. 

To  venture  at,  on,  or  upon,  to  attempt  without  positive 
forecast  or  anticipation  of  success;  as,  the  undertaking 
we  ventured  on  has  proved  successful. 

— v.  a.  To  put  to  venture  or  chance ;  to  risk  or  hazard; 
as,  to  venture  one’s  self  in  a  steam-boat.  —  To  put  or 
send  on  a  doubtful  venture  or  risky  speculation  ;  as,  to 
venture  a  shipment  of  sugar  to  Barhadoes. 
Ven'turer,  n.  One  who  ventures  or  undertakes  a  risk. 
Ven'tiiresome,  Ven'turous,  (-us.)  a.  Adventur¬ 
ous;  bold;  daring;  intrepid;  self-reliant. 
Ven'tiiresomeness,  n.  Quality  of  being  venturous 
or  venturesome. 

Venue,  (venfyu,)  n.  [0.  Fr.  visne;  Lat .  vicinia,  neigh¬ 
borhood.!  {Law.)  In  civil  actions,  the  V.  is  the  county 
in  which  the  action  is  to  he  tried,  which  is  specified  in 
all  material  allegations  in  the  pleadings;  it  need  not  be 
the  county  in  which  the  fact  took  place,  except  in  what 
are  called  local  actions.  It.  can  be  changed ,  i.  e.,  the 


trial  may  he  directed  to  take  place  in  another  county, 
either  by  consent  of  the  parties,  or  by  special  order  of  the 
court  or  a  judge,  on  t lie  ground  of  material  evidence, 
apprehended  unfairness  ot  trial,  and  the  like.  In  crim¬ 
inal  proceedings,  the  general  rule  is  that  the  offence 
must  on  the  face  of  the  indictment  appear  to  have  been 
committed  within  the  jurisdiction  ot  the  court  before 
whom  the  prisoner  is  tried,  but  many  modifications  of 
this  rule  have  been  introduced  in  the  several  States. 

Veil'll  lose,  a.  [Lat.  venula,  a  small  vein.]  {Bot.)  Fur¬ 
nished  with  veinlets. 

Ve  illlS.  {Myth.)  The  Roman  goddess  of  beauty,  the 
mother  of  love,  the  queen  ot  laughter,  the  mistress 
of  t lie  graces  and  of  pleasures,  identified  with  the 
Greek  Aphrodite.  She  arose  from  t lie  sea  near  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  or  Cythera,  and  was  carried  to  Olym¬ 
pus,  where  all  the  gods  admired  her  beauty.  Jupiter 
attempted  to  gain  her  affections,  hut  V.  refused,  and  the 
god,  to  punish  her  obstinacy,  gave  her  in  marriage  to 
his  ugly  son  Vulcan.  The  power  of  V.  over  the  heart 
was  fortified  by  a  girdle,  called  zone  by  the  Greeks, 
and  cestus  by  the  Romans.  This  girdle  gave  beauty, 
grace,  and  elegance,  when  worn  even  by  the  must  de¬ 
formed;  it  excited  love,  and  kindled  extinguished 
flames.  V.  gained  t lie  prize  ot  the  golden  apple  ot  dis¬ 
cord  from  Pallas  and  Juno  (see  Paris),  and  rewarded 
her  impartial  judge  with  the  hand  of  the  fairest  woman 
in  the  world.  The  worship  of  V.  was  universally  estab¬ 
lished;  statues  and  temples  were  erected  to  her  in  every 
kingdom.  The  rose,  the  myrtle,  and  the  apple,  were 
sacred  to  her ;  and,  among  birds,  the  dove,  the  swan,  and 
the  sparrow,  were  her  favorites.  She  is  generally  repre¬ 
sented  with  her  son  Cupid,  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  doves. 
The  figure  of  V.  was  a  favorite  subject  of  ancient  sculp¬ 
tors.  One  of  the  most  famous  specimens  extant,  and 
certainly  the  finest  relic  of  ancient  ai  l,  is  the  V.  de  Me¬ 
dici ,  preserved  in  the  celebrated  Tribune  at  Florence. 
It  is  a  nude  statue,  4  feet  11  %  inches  in  height,  without 
the  plinth.  The  face  has  little  expression,  and  not  much 
beauty,  the  value  of  the  work  consisting  almost  entirely 
in  its  proportions.  It  was  found  in  1680,  in  eleven  pieces, 
in  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Hadrian,  near  Tivoli,  and  is 
the  production  of  Cleomanes,  the  son  of  Apollodorus,  an 
Athenian  sculptor,  said  to  have  lived  200  B  c  The  right 
arm  and  the  lower  half  of  the  left  arm,  wanting,  have 
been  restored  by  Bandinelli.  The  V.  of  Milo,  in  t lie  Lou¬ 
vre,  at  Paris,  was  discovered  in  the  island  of  Milo,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  a  copy  of  the  V.  of  Cos,  by  Praxiteles. 
In  1877,  the  arms  of  this  famous  statue  were  reported 
as  discovered  in  Milo,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  spot  where, 
in  1820,  the  statue  was  found,  but  their  authenticity  is 
generally  doubted. 

( Astron.)  The  planet  which  is  nearest  to  the  earth,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Mercury,  nearest  to  the  sun.  V. , 
like  Mercury. from  the  orbit  being  entirely  within  that 
of  the  earth,  is  never  more  than  a  certain  angular  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  sun ;  her  greatest  angular  distance  or 
elongation  being  from  45°  to  47°  12'.  Her  mean  apparent 
diameter  is  16‘9",  but  varies  from  9  6"  to  61  2'.  The  real 
diam.  is  ‘975  that  of  the  earth,  or  abt.  7,700  m  ,  and  the 
volume  is  -927  of  that  of  the  earth.  V.  revolves  on  its 
axis  in  abt.  23 h.  21  in.  Is.  Its  light  and  heat  are  to  that 
of  the  earth  as  1,911  to  1,000.  The  density  is  very  nearly 
that  of  the  earth.  The  velocity  with  which  it  moves  in 
its  orbit  is  abt.  80,000  m.  an  hour.  It  exhibits  phases 
like  the  moon,  and  its  variations  in  brightness  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  its  orbit  are  very  remarkable.  The  transits 
of  V.  are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  taking  place  alter¬ 
nately,  at  the  very  unequal  but  regularly  recurring  in¬ 
tervals  of  8,122,  8,105,  8,122,  &c.,  years  in  succession,  and 
always  in  June  or  December.  See  Venus,  page  2-167. 

{Zool.)  See  Venerid.*. 

Venus's  Chariot.  {Zool.)  See  IIyalea. —  Venus's  Fly¬ 
trap.  (B<>t.)  See  Dion^a. —  Venus's  Looking-glass. 
{Bot.)  See  Specularia. —  Venus's  Slipper.  {Zool.)  See 
Carinaria. —  Venus's  Hair-stone.  {Min.)  See  Supp’t. 

Vera,  (vai'ra,)  a  seaport  of  Spain,  40  m.  from  Lorca,  on 
the  Mediterranean;  pop.  9,236. 

Veraeions,  {-rd'shus,)  a.  [Fr.  vrai,  from  hat .  verax, 
veracis — verus,  true.]  Truthful ;  observant  of  truth; 
habitually  given  to  speak  truth  ;  as,  a  veracious  individ¬ 
ual. —  Characterized  by  truth  or  veracity;  not  false;  as, 
a  veracious  history. 

Vera'ciously,  arfw.  Truthfully;  with  veracity. 

Veracity,  {-rds'i-te,)  n.  [Fr.  vtracite  ]  Habitual  truth, 
or  constant  observance  of  truth  :  truthfulness. 

Vera  C’ruz,  (vu’ra-kroos,)  in  Mexico,  a  S.E.  State,  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  hat.  between  17°  30'  and 
22°  15'  N.,  Lon.  94°  30'  and  99°  W. ;  area,  27,595  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Tampico,  San  Juan  or  Alvarado,  and  Huasacual- 
co.  Lagoons  are  numerous,  of  which  the  principal  are 
the  Tamiagua  ami  the  Tampico.  Surface,  low  and  sandy 
along  the  coast,  hut  diversified  in  the  interior,  where 
the  volcanic  mountain  peak  Orizaba  has  an  elevation 
of  17,374  ft.;  soil,  fertile.  Climate,  almost  pestilential 
along  the  coast,  but  healthy  in  the  interior.  Prod. 
Maize,  barley, cotton,  sugar,  wheat,  tobacco,  sarsaparilla, 
vanilla,  oranges,  bananas,  pine-apples,  dye-woods,  &c. 
Cap.  Vera  Cruz.  Pop.  381,971. 

— A  seaport-town,  cap.  of  the  above  state,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  185  m.  E.  of  Mexico;  Lat.  19°  11'  N.,  Lou.  96°  8' 
W.  Though  situated  in  a  low  and  unhealthy  plain,  it  has 
a  fine  appearance:  the  streets  and  squares  are  regularly 
laid  out,  the  houses  are  mostly  built  of  stone,  and  the 
harbor,  which  affords  but  little  protection  from  the  N. 
winds,  is  defended  by  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa. 
on  an  island  at  its  entrance,  which  has  also  a  lighthouse 
with  a  revolving  light  89  ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  com¬ 
merce  has  declined  of  late  years,  having  been  transferred 
principally  to  Tampico.  V.  C.  was  founded  in  the  16th 
century  near  the  place  where  Cortez  landed.  It  was 
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taken  by  the  French  in  1829,  and  by  the  Americans  tin* 
der  Gen.  Scott  in  1847.  Pop  8,500. 

Ve  ra  C’ruz,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  D«uglat 
co.,  abt.  55  m.  E.S  E.  of  Springfield. 

Veragtia,  ( ver-ah'gwah f)  a  town  of  the  U.  States  of 
Colombia,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  same  name,  125  ni.  W.S.W. 
of  Panama.  Pop.  6,«MJ0. 

Veran'<la,Verai»'«lali.  n.  [Hind./mra  m/vtfu.]  (Arch.) 
A  kind  of  open  portico,  or  a  sort  of  light,  external  gal¬ 
lery  or  colonnade  in  front  of  a  building,  with  a  sloping 
root  supported  on  slender  pillars,  and  frequently  partly 
inclosed  in  front  with  lattice- work. 

Ve'ra  Paz.  a  prov.  of  Guatemala,  between  Lat.  16°  and 
18°  N.,  Lon.  89°  30'  and  91°  W.,  witii  a  cap.  of  the  same 
name  on  the  Rio  Coban. 

Vera'tria,  Vera'trina.  Vera'trtne,  n.  {Chem.) 
See  \ ERATRUM. 

Vera't ruin.  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  the  order  Melan- 
thacefe.  V.  album,  found  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  is  the 
white  hellebore,  a  medicinal  plant,  the  rhizomes  of 
which  contain  the  alkaloids  veratria  and  j endue.  White 
hellebore  is  a  narcotic  acid  poison  ;  it  has  been  employed 
externally  as  an  errhine  and  for  destroying  vermin  ;  and 
internally,  us  a  purgative  and  anodyne  in  gout  The 
rhizome  of  V  inride,  American,  green,  or  swamp  helle¬ 
bore,  is  now  much  employed  as  an  arterial  sedative  in  in¬ 
flammatory  affections.  Similar  qualities  are  said  to  exist 
in  V.  sabadilla,  a  native  of  Mexico  and  the  W.  Indies. 

Verb,  n.  [1  <at.  a  word.]  {Gram.)  That  part  of 

speech  in  which  a  subject  is  conceived  under  certain  rela¬ 
tions  of  mood  or  mode,  and  tense  or  time.  The  V  is  the 
most  interesting,  as  it  is  also  the  most  important,  of  the 
parts  of  speech.  By  means  of  changes  or  modifications, 
it  expresses  the  various  conditions  of  voice,  mood,  tense, 
number,  and  person.  V.  are  active,  passive,  or  neuter, 
according  as  the)'  express  doing,  suffering,  or  a  mere 
state  or  condition.  They  are  transitive  or  intransitive, 
according  as  the  action  expressed  l>y  the  V.  passers,  or 
does  not  pass,  to  an  object.  The  latter  comprise  neuter 
and  passive  V.  The  moods  or  modes  are  the  ways  in 
which  the  predicate  is  brought  into  relation  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  whether  it  is  given  as  necessary,  real,  or  possible. 
These  are  the  indicative,  subjunctive,  and  imperative,. 
The  infinitive  and  participles  are  not  strictly  modes, 
though  often  classed  as  such.  The  tenses  are  those 
modifications  of  the  V.  by  which  time  is  denoted.  The 
simple  tenses  are  the  present,  past ,  and  future;  hut  most 
languages  admit  of  other  tenses,  as  the  imperfect,  plu¬ 
perfect,  future ,  &c.  The  numbers  are  the  singular 
and  plural  (in  Greek  also  the  dual);  and  the  persons 
are  the  first,  second,  and  third,  in  both  numbers; 
as  1,  thou,  he,  she,  or  it ;  we,  you,  they.  As  respects 
their  origin,  V.  are  primitive  or  derivative.  They  are 
also  regular  or  irregular,  according  as  they  conform  to 
or  deviate  from  certain  rules. 

Ver'bal,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  verbalis —  verbum,  a  word.] 
Expressed  to  the  ear  iu  words;  oral;  spoken  ;  not  writ¬ 
ten  ;  as,  a  verbal  agreement.  —  Respecting  words  only  ; 
consisting  in  mere  words;  having  reference  to  words 
rather  than  things:  as,  verbal  application.  —  Literal; 
having  word  answering  to  word  ;  as,  a  verba!  translation. 

{Gram.)  Having  immediate  derivation  from  a  verb; 
as,  a  verbal  noun. 

— n.  (Gram.)  A  noun  immediately  derived  from  a  verb. 

Ver'bal  ism,  {-izm,)  n.  Something  expressed  orally. 

Ver'balist,  n.  One  who  deals  in  words  merely;  one 
skilled  in,  or  a  minute  critic  of,  words. 

Verbal'ily,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  verbal. 

Verbaliza  t ion,  n.  Act  of  Verbalizing,  or  state  of 
being  verbalized. 

Ver'balize,  v.  a.  To  make  verbal ;  to  convert  into  a  verb. 

Ver'bal  ly,  adv.  In  a  verbal  manner;  not  scriptory. 

Verbas'eum,  n.  [Lat.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Scrophulariaceae,  having  alternate  leaves,  and 
flowers  on  spikes  or  paniculate  racemes.  V  thapsus ,  the 
Common  or  Grand  Mullein,  also  called  High-taper,  is 
found  by  all  roadsides  in  the  U.S.  Its  leaves  have  emol¬ 
lient,  demulcent,  and  slightly  narcotic  properties  ;  its 
seeds,  and  those  of  the  species  V.  nigrum,  are  said  to  be 
employed  by  poachers  to  stupefy  fish,  in  order  that  they 
may  he  readily  taken 

Verba'tim,  adv.  [L.  Lat.]  In  the  same  w'ords  ;  word 
for  word  :  as,  a  report  verbatim  of  a  speech. 

Verbe'na,  n.  [Lat.;  fr.  ve.rveine)  {Bot.)  The  ver¬ 
vain,  the  typical  genus  of  the  order  Vekbknace.®,  q.  v. 

Verbena'ceae,  n.  pi.  (Bot,.)  The  Vervain  family,  an 
order  of  plants,  alliance  Echiales.  Diao.  Irregular  un- 
symmetrical  flowers,  confluent  nuts,  and  erect  ovules. — 
The  species,  consisting  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  are 
numerous,  the  greater  number  tropical,  and  several  be¬ 
longing  to  the  U.  S.  The  typical  genus,  Verbena,  fur¬ 
nishes  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  garden-flowers, 
V  aubletia,  native  of  S.  America,  a  slender  and  delicate 
plant  of  the’  green  house,  producing  numerous,  succes¬ 
sive  clusters  of  rose-colored  and  scarlet  flowers.  Stein 
square,  viscidly  pubescent,  1-2  ft.  high,  with  opposite 
branches  and  leaves.  Leaves  deeply  cut  and  toothed, 
rhombic-oval,  on  short  stalks.  Flowers  larger  than  others 
of  the  genus,  in  corymbose  spikes.  Bracts  nearly  as  long 
as  the  calyx,  narrow,  permanent,  downy  as  well  as  the 
calyx.  The  Verbena  of  the  perfumers,  so  much  prized 
for  its  lemon  like  scent,  is  the  Lemon-grass,  Andropogon 
SchfBnanthus,  from  which  theo?7  of  verbena  is  extracted. 

Verberalion,  {-d'shun,)  n.  |Fr.,from  Lat.  ve.rberatio .] 
Act  ofverherating ;  a  heating,  or  dealing  blows. — The  im¬ 
pulse  of  a  body  productive  of  sound.  See  Reverberation. 

Verbe'sina,  n.  {Hot.)  An  American  genus  of  plants, 
order  Asteracese,  the  species  of  which  are  herbs  or 
shrubby  plants,  w  ith  leaves  often  Recurrent,  serrate,  or 
lobed ;  heads  solitary  or  corymbose.  They  are  generally 
unimportant. 
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Ver'bias^e,  n.  [Fr.]  Verbosity;  use  of  many  words 
without  necessity;  superabundance  of  words;  practice 
of  pleonasm. 

Ver  bify,  v.  «.  [Lat.  verbum ,  verb, and  facere,  to  make.] 
To  verbalize ;  to  make  into,  or  use  as,  a  verb. 

Verbose,  {-bos',)  a.  [Kr.  vet  beux.]  Alton  tiding  in  words; 
lining  or  containing  tnore  Words  than  are  necessary;  te¬ 
dious  by  a  multiplicity  of  words;  pleonastic;  prolix. 

Verbose'ly,  adv.  In  a  wordy  or  prolix  manner;  ple- 
onastically. 

Verlmse'ness,  Verbos'i ty,  n.  Quality  of  being 

verbose. 

Vereelli,  (ver-chel'le,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  Piedmont, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Cervo  and  Sesia,  14  m. 
from  Casale.  The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  best  in  Pied¬ 
mont.  Manuf.  Silk  and  woollen  fabrics.  l\tp.  30,345. 

Verclieres.  (ver-shair',)  in  prov.  of  Quebec,  a  town  of 
Verchcres  co..  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  2)1  m.  N.E.  of  Mon¬ 
treal ;  pop.  abt.  1,100;  pop  of  co.  (1871)  12,717. 

Vertle,  i  Btio.)  ( vair-dai .)  The  name  of  5  rivers  in  Bra¬ 
zil,  two  of  which  flow  into  the  Sao  Francisco,  the  others 
joining  respectively  the  Maranhao,  the  Guapore,  and 
the  Sapucahy. 

V<‘r<lmi<4.V,  (-$r,)  n.  Greenness. 

Ver  dant,  a.  [ Fr.  verdoyant  ]  Green  :  fresh  :  covered 
with  grass  or  growing  plants.  —  Hence,  analogically, 
raw  to  the  ways  of  the  world;  inexperienced  in  practi¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  life;  green  in  sagacity  or  intelligence; 
gullible;  easily  humbugged  or  overreached;  as,  a  ver¬ 
dant  youth.  (Colloq.) 

Y<‘r«l-;»nl ique.  (-tee.k,)n.  [Fr. ;  It.  verde  anfico.]  The 
green  incrustation  produced  by  the  action  of  time  on 
copper  and  brass. 

( Min.)  A  beautiful  stone  of  a  dark-green  color,  with 
patches  of  white,  and  sometimes  also  black  and  red.  It 
is  a  kind  of  hard  breccia,  was  much  prized  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans,  and  is  still  in  gr(,at  favor  in  Italy. 

Verdantly,  adv.  In  a  verdant  manner. 

Verden, (vair'den,)  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Hanover,  on 
the  A  Her,  53  m.  from  Hamburg:  pop.  5,7-H. 

Verdi,  Giuseppe,  ( vair'd *.)  a  celebrated  Italian  com¬ 
poser,  the  son  of  an  Inn-keeper,  b.  at  Rancola,  in  the 
former  duchy  of  Parma.  1814.  He  received  his  first  les¬ 
sons  from  an  organist  in  Milan,  where  he  resided  from 
1833  till  1836;  studied  diligently  under  Lavinga,  and  in 
1839  published  his  earliest  work,  a  musical  drama,  en¬ 
titled  Oberto  di  San  Bonifazio.  His  principal  compo¬ 
sitions  are  serious  operas,  and  t lie  Lombardi. ,  one  of  his 
first  productions,  made  a  strong  impression  throughout 


Fig.  2572.  —  verdi. 

Italy,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame.  His  best 
known  works  are:  1  Lombardi.  Eniani ,  1  Due  Foscari , 
Attila ,  Macbeth ,  I  M tsnadieri,  Luisa  Miller,  Nabucod- 
onosor,  Rigoletlo,  II  Tr  ova  tore,  La  Traviata,  Un  Ballo  in 
Maschera,  and  Don  Carlos;  —  some  of  which  have  at¬ 
tained  a  very  high  degree  of  popularity,  not  only  in 
Italy,  but  also  throughout  Europe,  and  in  this  country. 
F.’s  orchestration  is  often  disagreeably  noisy,  but  bis 
works  abound  in  sparkling  melody  and  in  striking 
dramatic  effects.  11  Trovatore  was  represented  for  the 
first  time  at  Rome  in  1853,  and  has  maintained  its  un¬ 
paralleled  popularity  undiminished  to  the  present  time; 
to  it,  nevertheless,  we  prefer  Rigole.tto,  which  V.  him¬ 
self  looks  upon  as  It  is  masterpiece.  When  the  Frauco- 
Prussian  war  broke  out,  V.  was  finishing  for  the  Grand 
Opera  of  Paris  an  important  work  that  he  intended  to 
call  Patna.  In  1864  be  was  elected  foreign  associate 
of  the  AcadSmie  des  Beaux  Arts  of  Paris,  and  he  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Ver'diet,  n.  [Lat.  verum ,  truth,  and  dico,  I  speak.] 
(Law.)  The  answer  of  a  jury  given  to  the  court  con¬ 
cerning  the  matter  of  fact  in  any  cause  committed  to 
their  trial. 

—Decision  ;  judgment :  opinion  pronounced  or  declared. 

Verd ierville.  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village  of  Orange 
co  ,  abt.  25  m.  W.  of  Fredericksburg. 

Verd ijr ri»,  (-d'-grees.)  n.  ( Che.m .)  A  rust  of  copper 
formed  by  a  corrosion  of  the  metal  by  acid.  It  is  chemi¬ 
cally  a  diacetate  of  copper,  and  is  very  poisonous.  It  is 
used  in  an  impure  stale  as  a  green  pigment,  and  when 
pure  as  a  medicine. 

Ver'dijfris,  a  river  of  Kansas,  rises  in  Greenwood  co., 
and  enters  the  Arkansas  River  abt.  10  m.  W.  of  Fort 
Gibson,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  after  a  S  course  of  20n 
ni.  —  A  township  of  Lyon  co. ;  pop.  abt.  350.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Woodson  co. ;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Ver'diter,  n.  ( Chem .)  A  blue  pigment  formed  from  a; 


sulphate  or  nitrate  of  copper  by  lime,  the  precipitate 
being  ground  up  with  an  excess  of  lime ;  green  verdibr 
is  formed  by  sea-salt  and  blue  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of 
copper. 

Verditure,  ( vur'dedyoor,)  n .  The  palest  flhadeof  green. 

Ver'doy,  a.  (Her.)  Denoting  a  border  charged  with 
leaves,  fruits,  flowers,  and  the  like. 

Verd mi,  (vair'doon,)  a  fortified  town  of  France,  dept. of 
Meuse,  26  m.  from  Bar-le-Duc.  It  has  a  bishop’s  palace, 
a  military  hospital,  and  a  public  library.  It  carries  on 
manufactures  of  famous  liqueurs  and  confectionery.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Prussians  in  1792  and  1871.  Pop.  12,928. 

Verdure,  (verd'yur,)  n.  [Fr  ,  from  Lat.  vino,  to  be 
green.]  Greenness ;  green ;  freshness  or  verduncy  of 
vegetation. 

Verdurous.  a.  Covered  with  verdure  or  vegetation. 

Ver'g-aloo,  Yir';;;iloo.  n.  A  choice  variety  of  pear. 

Verge,  (v€rj,)  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  vtrga,  from  Lat  virya,  a 
twig,  a  sprout.]  A  rod,  or  something  in  the  form  of  a 
rod  or  staff,  borne  as  an  emblem  of  authority ;  the  mace 
of  a  dean  ;  as,  a  silver  verge.  —  Brink  ;  edge;  border; 
margin;  the  extreme  side  or  end  of  anything  which  has 
some  extent  of  length;*  as,  the  x'erye  of  a  precipice,  the 
verge  of  life,  on  the  verge  of  noon,  the  verge  of  proba¬ 
bility,  Ac. 

( Ifort .)  The  outside  rim  of  a  border. — The  grassy  ex¬ 
ternal  margin  of  a  parterre. 

(Arch.)  In  Gothic  architectures  small  ornamental 
shaft. 

(llorol.)  The  spindle  of  the  balance-wheel  of  a  watch. 

Verjge,  v.  n.  [Lat.  vergo,  to  turn,  to  incline.]  To  in¬ 
cline  from  the  horizontal  course  or  direction  ;  to  bend  ; 
to  slope  ;  to  tend  downward ;  as,  a  wall  verges  from  the 
perpendicular. —  To  tend  ;  to  approach  :  to  border  upon  ; 
as,  lie  is  verging  on  the  grand  climacteric  of  man’s  life. 

Verge'- board,  n.  (Arch.)  Same  as  B\r»;eboard.  q.v. 

Ver’geney,  n.  Act  of  coming  into  proximity  with. 

(Optics.)  The  reciprocal  of  the  focal  distance  of  a  lens, 
used  as  a  measure  of  the  divergence  or  conveyance  of  a 
peucil  of  rays. — Lloyd. 

Vergeuues.  (ver-zhain\)  Charles  Gravier,  Count  de, 
a  French  statesman,  b.  at  Dijon,  1717,  was  made  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  by  Louis  XVI., and  displayed  the  qual¬ 
ities  of  a  profound  statesman.  He  negotiated  and  set¬ 
tled  the  treaties  of  commerce  (Dec.,  1777)  and  of  alliance 
(  Feb.,  1778)  with  the  U.  States  of  America.  D.  1787. 

Vergon noN,  in  Michigan,  a  post-towuship  of  Kentco. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Verge n lies,  in  Vermont,  a  city  of  Addison  co.,  on 
Otter  Creek,  21  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Burlington.  It  has  an 
excellent  harbor,  affording  sufficient  depth  of  water  for 
the  largest  vessels.  It  was  an  important  naval  depot 
during  the  war  of  1812;  and  a  U.  States  arsenal  is  still 
maintained  there.  Pojt.  abt.  2,000. 

Verger,  (wr'/r,)n.  [Fr.,  from  veige.)  In  England,  an 
offb-er  who  carries  a  white  wand,  as  an  emblem  of  au¬ 
thority,  before  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  law  ;  also,  an 
attendant  upon  a  dignitary,  as  a  bishop,  dean,  Ac. — A 
pew-opener  or  attendant  in  a  church;  a  beadle. 

Vergette,  (-jet',)  n.  [Fr.J  (Her.)  A  pallet  or  small 
pale;  —  hence,  a  shield  divided  by  pallets.  —  Brande. 

Ver^u  i  a  ml.  (vernye-6',)  Pierre  Victurnien.  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  leaders  of  theGirondiu  partyiu  the  French 
revolution, was  u.ut  Limoges  in  1759, and  waspractising  as 
an  advocate  at  Bordeaux,  when  elected  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  1791.  He  was  one  of  the  22  Girondists  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Jacobins  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
and  executed  Oct.  31,  1793. 

Ver'i liable,  a.  That  may  be  verified. 

Verifica  tion,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  verifying  or  proving 
to  be  true:  or,  state  of  being  verified;  act  of  confirming 
or  establishing  the  authenticity  of  any  powers  granted, 
or  of  any  transaction,  by  legal  or  competent  evidence. 

Ver'i fjeati  ve,  a.  Tending  or  serving  to  verify. 

Ver'i  Jicr,  n.  One  who  verifies. 

Ver  ify,  v.  a.  [Fr.  verifier,  from  Lat.  verus,  true,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  To  make  out  to  be  true;  to  prove  to 
be  true  or  correct;  to  confirm  ;  to  fulfil,  as  a  promise; 
to  establish  the  truth  of;  as,  to  verify  a  statement  or 
prediction.  —  To  authenticate  by  examination  or  appli¬ 
cation  to  competent  evidence;  as,  to  verify  a  claim. 

Ver'i ly,  adv.  [From  very.]  In  truth  or  fact  of  a 
verity;  certainly;  in  a  very  true,  or  correct  manner: 
as,  verily,  the  man  is  a  fool. —  With  great  or  implicit 
confidence;  really;  veritably;  truly;  as,  I  am  verily 
persuaded  that  things  will  go  against  us. 

Verisilll'ilar,  a.  [Lat.  verus,  true,  and  similis,  like.] 
Probably;  likely;  presenting  the  appearance  of  truth 
or  actuality.  (R.) 

Verisimilitude.  n.  Likeness  or  resemblance  to 
truth;  probability;  likelihood;  appearance  or  sem¬ 
blance  of  truth. 

Ver'i  table,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  verus,  true.]  Actual; 
true;  real ;  agreeable  to,  or  accordant  with,  fact. 

Veritably,  adv.  In  a  true  manner  ;  really. 

Ver'ity,  n.  [Fr.  verite  ;  Lat.  veritas.]  Quality  of  being 
very  true,  real,  or  actual;  agreeability  of  a  statement, 
proposition,  or  other  thing  of  fact. — A  true  assertion  or 
tenet;  agreement  of  the  words  with  the  thoughts. 

Verjuice,  n.  [Fr.  verjus — verd ,  green,  andjws,  juice.] 
The  juice  extracted  from  green  or  unripe  fruit,  mi  acid 
liquor  expressed  from  crab-apples,  wild  grapes,  Ac.,  used 
in  sauces,  ragouts,  and  the  like. 

Vermnmlnis,  (vaii'-man-divaiv',)  an  old  division  <>f 
France,  in  Picardy,  of  which  St.  Quentin  was  the  capital. 

Vermeil.  n.  Vermilion:  —  principally  used  in  poetry. 
— Silver  gilt,  or  gilt  bronze.  —  Simmonds. 

(Min  )  Crimson  garnet,  with  a  slight  orange  tinge  ; 
— so  called  by  jewellers. 

Verme'jo.  See  Rio  Vermejo. 

Ver  mes  n.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  vermis ,  a  worm.]  (Zo<jl.) 
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The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  one  of  the  classes  in  bis 
zoological  system,  in  which  be  included  all  the  lower 
invertebrate  animals,  whether  of  worm-like  form  or  not. 
This  term  is  now  altogether  disused. 

Vermicelli,  (ver-me-chcTli,)  n.  [It.,  from  Lat.  vermi- 
cuius,  a  amal!  worm.]  A  paste  of  wheat  flour  in  the 
form  of  worm-like  cylinders  of  various  diameters;  the 
smallest  or  thread-like  being  termed  vermicelli,  and  the 
larger  macaroni  It  is  ulso  rut  into  ribands  and  other 
forms,  and  is  then  called  Italian  paste.  It  is  made  by 
forcing  the  paste  through  small  apertures  in  an  iron 
plate,  which  is  done  by  a  powerful  screw  press.  The 
most  glutinous  varieties  of  wheat  are  those  which  yield 
the  fittest  flour  for  this  manufacture. 

Vermic'iilar,  a.  (From  Lat.  ver  mi  cuius.)  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  worm  ;  formed  or  moving  like  a  worm. 

\ ermic'ii late,  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  vermiculatus.]  To 
inlay  in  a  manner  to  resemble  the  motion  or  the  tracks 
of  worms. 

Vermiculated  work.  (Arch.)  Checkering  or  chan¬ 
nelling  formed  in  masonry  as  an  ornament,  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  having  been  eaten  by  worms. 

— a.  Worm-like  in  shape  or  appearance;  covered  with 
worm-like  elevations  of  surface. — Crawling  or  creeping 
after  the  manner  of  a  worm;  —  hence,  insinuating; 
creeping. 

Vcrmicula'tion.  n.  [Lat.  vermiculatio.]  Act  or 
operation  of  moving  in  the  form  or  manner  of  a  worm; 
continuation  of  motion  from  one  part  to  unother,  as  in 
the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines.  —  Act  of  form- 
ii.g  ho  as  to  resemble  the  motion  of  a  worm. 

Ver'micule,  n.  [Lat.  vermietdus. )  A  little  worm. 

Ycrmic'iilite,  n.  [From  Lat.  vermis,  worm,  and  Gr. 
lithos,  stone.)  (Min.)  A  fine  scaly  variety  of  Pyroscle- 
rite,  resembling  Talc  in  appearance,  and  composed  of 
micaceous  plates  cemented  together  by  a  whitish  mat¬ 
ter;  it  is  a  hydrated  bisilicate  of  magnesia,  protoxide 
of  iron,  and  alumina.  When  heated  to  redness  it  divides, 
with  a  vermicular  motion,  into  threads,  as  if  it  were  a 
mass  of  small  worms  •  hence  the  name.  It  is  found  in 
Vermont,  and  at  Milbury,  Mass. 

Ver'miform,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vermis,  and  forma, 
form  ]  Presenting  the  form  or  shape  of  a  worm,  as  a 
hollow  process  or  prolongation  of  the  intestirmm  cip- 
cum;  or.  as  a  part  along  the  middle  of  the  upper  and 
under  surfaces  of  the  cerebellum. 

Vormif  ngal.  a.  [Lat.  vermifugus.)  (Med.)  Tend¬ 
ing  to  destroy  vermin,  or  to  extirpate  worms. 

Vermifuge,  (-/iy,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vermis,  worm, 
and  fugo.  to  expel.]  (Med)  A  medicine  or  substance 
used  in  effecting  the  expulsion  of  animal  worms;  an 
anthelmintic. 

Vermilion,  (- mil'yun ,)  n.  [Fr.  vermilion;  Lat.  ver- 
milium.)  (Paint.)  The  red  sulphide  of  mercury,  used 
as  a  pigment  in  oil  and  water  colors.  It  is  of  a  bright 
red  color,  inclining  to  yellow,  of  a  good  body,  and  of 
great  utility  in  its  compounds  with  white  pigments. 

— Hence,  any  beautiful  or  bright  red  color;  as,  lips  of 
vermilion. 

— v.  a.  To  dye  scarlet;  to  tinge  or  cover  with  a  beautiful 
or  delicate  red. 

“  A  sprightly  red  vermilions  all  her  face.”  —  Granville. 

Vermilion,  a  bay  of  Louisiana,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  Vermilion  and  St.  Mary’s  parishes,  20  in. 
long,  and  communicating  with  the  Gulf  through  Cote 
Blanche  Bay. — A  river  which  rises  near  Opelousas,  and 
flows  S  into  Vermilion  Bay.  —  A  S.W. parish,  bordering 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  area ,  1,850  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Mer- 
menteau  and  Vermilion.  Surface,  flat,  and  consists  in 
part  of  prairies  and  marshes;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Abbe¬ 
ville.  Pop.  in  1870,  3.973. 

Vermilion,  in  Dakota  Territory,  a  river  which  flows 
into  the  Missouri,  abt.  30  in.  N.W.  of  Sioux  city. —  A 
post-village,  cap.  of  Clay  co.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  above 
river,  30  rn.  E.  of  Yankton  ;  pop.  abt.  300. 

Vermilion,  in  Illinois,  a  river  which  rises  in  Living¬ 
ston  co.,  and  flowing  N.W.  enters  the  Illinois  River  near 
La  Salle.  —  Another  river  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
N.  Middle  and  S.  Forks,  near  Danville,  in  Vermilion  co., 
flows  S.E.  entering  the  Wabash.  8  m.  S.  of  Perryville, 
in  Indiana.  The  Little  Vermilion  enters  the  Wabash 
abt.  5  m  S.  of  the  above.—  An  E  co  ,  bordering  on  In¬ 
diana,  and  washed  by  Vermilion  River;  area,  900  sq. 
m.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Stone-coal.  Cap. 
Danville.  Pop.  in  1870,  30,376.  —  A  post-township  of 
La  Salle  co. ;  jwp.  1,000. 

Vermilion,  in  Indiana,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Illi¬ 
nois  ;  area.  290  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Wabash  and  Vermilion. 
Surface,  level;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min.  Iron  and  coal. 
Cap  Newport.  Pop.  in  1870,  10,893. —  A  township  of 
the  above  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,100. 

Vermilion,  in  Kansas,  a  village  and  township  of  Mar¬ 
shall  co,  abt.  20  m.  S.E  of  Marysville;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Vermilion,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  and  township  of 
Dakota  co.,  abt  20  m.  S.  of  St.  Paul ;  pop.  in  R70,  652. 

Vermilion,  in  Ohio,  a  river  which  flows  into  Lake 
Erie,  from  Erie  co.  —  A  township  of  Ashland  co  ;  pop. 
in  1870,  2,087. —  A  post-village  and  township,  and  ship¬ 
ping-port  of  Erie  co.,  on  Lake  Erie,  21  in.  E.  of  San¬ 
dusky  City;  pop.  in  1S70,  2,554. 

Verm il'iou  vi  lie,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-vill..  cap.  of  La 
Fayette  co.,  60  in.  S.W.  of  Baton  Rouge :  pop.  abt.  550. 

Vermin,  n.  sing,  and  pi.,  (used  chiefly  in  the  pi.)  (Fr 
and  It  rermine ,  from  Lat.  vermes,  worms.  1  All  sorts  of 
small  animals  which  are  destructive  to  grain  or  other 
produce;  all  noxious  little  animals  or  insects,  as  squir¬ 
rels,  rats,  mice,  grubs,  flies,  bugs,  Ac. —  Hence,  a  con¬ 
temptuous  term  for  despicable  or  noxious  human  beings. 

Ver'minate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  verminare.]  To  breed  vermin. 

Vermina'tion,  n.  Generation  or  breeding  of  vermin 
— A  colic;  a  griping  of  the  bowels. 
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Vor  ininous,  (-ws,)  a.  [Fr.  vermineux.]  Full  of,  or  In¬ 
fested  by,  or  adapted  to  breed,  vermin  ;  as,  a  verminous 
disposition  of  the  body,  {llarvey.)  —  Caused  by,  or  owing 
to,  the  presence  of  vermin;  as,  verminous  disease. 

Verm  i  |»  aroii*.  a.  [Lat.  vermis,  and  par  ere. ,  to  pro¬ 
duce.]  Bringing  forth  worms. 

Verm  i  v'oroiiN,  a.  [Lat.  vermis ,  and  voro ,  to  devour.] 
Feeding  on  worms. 

Vermont'.  [From  Fr.  verd  (vert),  green,  and  mont , 
mountain.]  One  of  the  N.E.  or  New  England  States  of 
the  American  Union,  and  one  of  the  first  admitted  under 
the  Federal  Constitution,  is  bounded  N.  by  Lower  Can¬ 
ada;  E.  by  New  Hampshire  (the  Connecticut  River 
forming  the  boundary);  S.  by  Massachusetts;  and  W. 
by  New  York  and  Lake  Champlain.  V.  lies  between 
Lat.  42°  44'  and  45°  N.,  and  Lon.  71°  33'  and  73°  25'  W. ; 
area ,  10,212  sq.  m.,  or  6,535,080  acres. —  Gen.  Desc.  The 
physical  vidw  of  the  State  presents,  on  the  whole,  a  hilly 
surface,  diversified  by  valleys,  elevated  plateaux,  and 
mountains  of  considerable  height.  The  Green  Mountains 
(giving  name  to  the  State),  exhibit  a  succession  of  round¬ 
ed  eminences,  from  2,000  to  2.500  ft.  in  height,  covered 
with  vegetation,  and  cultivated  to  their  summits.  This 
range  permeates  the  State  from  its  S.  line  in  a  N.  direc¬ 
tion  nearly  as  far  as  Lat.  41°,  where  it  bifurcates  into 
two  chains,  one  of  which  continues  N.E.  to  the  Canadian 
frontier;  while  the  other,  trending  N.E  ,  extends  to  the 
point  of  junction  of  New  Hampshire  .and  Canada.  The 
principal  rivers  watering  the  E.  portion  of  the  State  are 
the  affluents  of  the  Connecticut,  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  Passu  nips  ic,  Queechy,  White,  Black,  and  Deerfield 
rivers.  The 
streams  forming 
the  W.  watershed 
—  the  Lamoille, 

Missisquoi,  and 
Winooski  — find 
their  embou¬ 
chures  in  Lake 
Champlain  ;  sev¬ 
eral  smaller 
rivers,  too,  dis¬ 
charge  their  wa¬ 
ters  into  Lake 
Memphremagog, 
the  S.  end  of 
which  lies  within 
the  State.  The 
principal  lakes, 
after  the  two  al¬ 
ready  mentioned, 
are  those  of  Willoughby,  Dunmore,  Seymour.  Austin, 
and  others.  The  ouly  harbor  of  importance  within  the 
limits  of  F,  is  that  of  Burlington,  on  Lake  Champlain, 
a  port  of  entry  with  a  sufficiently  commodious  harbor, 
and  the  entrepot  of  a  large  Canadian  trade.  —  Geol.  and 
Min.  The  geological  formations  consist  of  the  lower 
groups  of  azoic  and  Silurian.  The  greater  mass  of  the 
Green  Mountains  is  composed  chiefly  of  gneiss;  while 
E.  of  this  range,  a  bed  of  Devonian  limestone  extends 
over  a  width  or  from  20  to  30  m.  Along  the  W.  base  of 
the  same  mountain  chain,  a  great  belt  of  quartz  is  over¬ 
laid  by  a  bed  of  crystalline  limestone  (Eolian)  some 
2,000  ft.  in  thickness.  Slates,  along  with  haunatite  iron, 
are  found  in  considerable  quantities  near  the  shores  of 
Lake  Champlain  :  the  latter  ores  affording  employment 
to  several  blast-furnaces.  Some  gold  deposits ;  lead  ores, 
more  or  less  argentiferous  ;  manganese  ;  copper  pyrites  ; 
chromic  iron  :  several  kinds  of  variegated  marbles;  ser¬ 
pentine  ;  soapstone  ;  and  excellent  clay  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  white  stone- ware,  form  the  leading  mineral  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  State. —  Clim.  The  climate  of  F.  al¬ 
though  severely  cold  in  winter,  is  very  generally  equa¬ 
ble  and  healthy;  the  annual  average  temperature  rang¬ 
ing  from  —  17°  to  -|-  92°. — Soil,  Veget .,  dx.  The  soil  of  F. 
is  generally  a  rich  loam,  most  productive  where  it  over¬ 
lays  the  limestone  strata,  but  in  all  places  sufficiently 
fertile  for  most  of  the  demands  of  agriculture.  The 
hilly  regions  afford  excellent  pasturage,  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  unimprovable  land  is  less  than  in  other  moun¬ 
tainous  States.  Hemlock,  fir,  and  spruce  very  generally 
clothe  the  more  elevated  tracts;  whileoak,  beech,  sugar 
maple,  pine,  hickory,  elm,  birch,  basswood,  and  butter¬ 
nut  are  plentiful  on  the  plateaux  and  lower  lauds;  cedar 
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SCENE  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN  (Sept.  13,1814). 

The  island  in  the  centre  is  Crab  Island;  the  other  is  Valcour 
Island,  n**T  which  Benedict  Arnold's  famous  naval  battle  was 
fought  m  1776.  The  bills  iu  the  distance  arc  the  Adirondack  Mu. 
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too,  is  abundantly  found  in  the  swampy  localities.  Zool. 
The  wild  fauna  of  V.  comprises  the  lynx,  wild-cat,  pan¬ 
ther,  raccoon,  fox,  wolf,  elk,  deer,  black  bear,  rabbits, 
and  squirrels  ;  the  moose  is  found  in  the  extreme  N.  of 
the  State,  and  birds  (including  most  of  the  species  found 
in  New  England)  exist  in  great  numbers.  Numerous 
varieties  of  fish  swarm  in  immense  quantities  in  the 
various  lakes  and  rivers.  Several  species  both  of  ven¬ 
omous  and  innocuous  serpents  are  also  found  in  parts  of 
the  State. — Agric.  V.  takes  rank  as  perhaps  the  most 
exclusively  agricultural  of  the  N.  States;  and,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  her  pop.,  produces  more  wool,  live-stock,  maple- 
sugar,  dairy  produce,  hay,  hops,  and  potatoes,  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  As  a  large  proportion  of  the 
land  is  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  to  tillage,  the 
rearing  of  live-stock  is  a  prominent  feature  of  farming 
economy,  and  the  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  raised 
in  the  State  are  well  known  for  their  superior  quality. 
The  agricultural  operations  of  F.  during  the  year  1868 
were  classified  thus: 


Products. 

Amount 
of  crop. 

Average. 

Total  value 
of  crop. 

Indian  corn . 

.  bush. 

1,672,000 

43,428 

$2,240,480 

Wheat . 

...  “ 

714,000 

44,625 

1,613,640 

14 1 ,000 

9,527 

201.630 

Oats . 

4,055,000 

135,160 

3,041,250 

Barley . 

...  “ 

91,000 

3,956 

131,040 

Buckwheat . 

«t 

168,000 

12,000 

161,280 

Potatoes  . . 

<( 

4,800,000 

35,55a 

2,880,000 

llay . 

1,010,000 

990,191. 

14.645,000 

Total . 

1,274,458 

$24,914,320 

In  the  same  year,  an  increased  breadth  of  Indian  corn 
was  sown,  to  the  extent  of  1,440  acres.  The  above  men¬ 
tioned  ert  ps  yielded  on  an  average,  the  following  results 
per  acre;  Corn,  38*5  bush.;  wheat,  16;  rye,  14  8;  barley, 
23;  oats,  30 ;  buckwheat,  14;  potatoes,  135  bush. ;  hay, 
1*02  tons.  Average  cash  value  of  farm  products  (exclud¬ 
ing  live-stock,  gardeii-stuffs,  and  roots),  $19.54  per  acre. 
Returns  of  live-stock,  for  the  year  1868,  presented  the 
following  statistics;  Horses, 47,714,  valued  at  $4,562,750; 
oxen  and  other  cattle,  147 ,690  =  $6,27 2.394 ;  milch  cows, 
186,067  =$9,316,374;  sheep,  833,651  =$2,225,848;  swine, 
28,326  =  $405, 345  ;  thus  exhibiting  a  valuation,  in  t lit* 
aggregate,  of  $22,782,711.  —  Manuf.  There  has  been,  of 
late  years,  a  considerable  advance  in  the  manufacturing 
status  of  F,  owing  to  the  development  of  the  slate  and 
marble  deposits,  the  porcelain  manufacture,  and  the 
smelting  and  working  of  iron  in  its  various  applications. 
F.,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  figure  as  a  fabricating 
State,  when  brought  into  comparison  with  her  more 
immediate  neighbors.  In  1868.  she  bad  10  cotton-mills 
in  working  operation,  running  28  spindles,  which  turned 
out  1,281,125  lbs.  of  yarn;  woollens,  iron  (wrought  and 
unwrought),  steam-engines  and  machinery,  agricultural 
implements,  leather,  and  bread-stuffs,  monopolize  the 
residue  of  her  manufacturing  interests,  if  we  except  the 
production  of  lumber  —  an  important  feature  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  economy  of  the  State.  We  shall  be',  perhaps, 
under  the  mark,  if  we  estimate  the  total  annual  value 
of  the  raw  material  and  wrought  wares  produced  in  V.. 
at  $8,000,000  in  round  figures.  —  Pol.  Div.  The  State  is 
divided  into  14  counties,  as  follows  ; 

Addison,  F.s«ex,  Lamoille,  Washington, 

Beuniugton,  Frnuklin,  Orange,  Windham, 

Caledonia,  Grand  Isle,  Orleans,  Wiudsor. 

Chittenden,  Rutlaud, 

Cities  and  Towns.  The  principal  centres  of  trade  and 
population  are  Montpelier  (Slate  cap.),  Burlington. 
Rutland,  Windsor,  Brattleborough,  Bennington,  St. 
Johnsbury,  St.  Alban’s,  Middlelmry,  Manchester,  and 
Woodstock.  —  Govt ,  Const.,  dx.  The  original  State  con¬ 
stitution  of  V.  —  approaching  nigher  to  a  pure  democ¬ 
racy  than  most  others —  was  adopted  in  1777,  and  was 
framed  on  that  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  revised  in  1785, 
and  again  in  1793,  when,  with  some  slight  modifications, 
it  assumed  its  present  form.  Another  amendment  was 
made  in  1S28,  when  some  restriction  was  placed  over  the 
electoral  franchise.  Iu  1836, a  senate  was  established; 
iu  lieu  of  the  gubernatorial  council  of  12  members  which 
had  previously,  in  conjunction  with  a  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives,  formed  the  mixed  legislative  and  executive 
power.  In  1850,  a  constitutional  amendment  ordained 
the  election  of  all  legal  State  functionaries  by  popular 
suffrage  instead  of  by  the  legislature,  as  bad  been  the 
practice  heretofore.  The  executive  is  vested  in  a  governor 
(salary  $1,000),  lieut.-governor(whois  ex-officio  president 
of  the  Senate),  and  treasurer,  elected  by  tin*  people;  secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  and  various  other  officers  chosen  by  the  leg¬ 
islature,  or  by  the  board  of  education.  The  legislature 
elect  consisted,  7th  Sept.,  1869,  of  30  senators, and  235  rep¬ 
resentatives,  meeting  on  the  2d  Thursday  in  Oct.  Every 
male  citizen  of  the  U.  States,  21  years  of  age,  and  of 
good  character,  who  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  the 
State  one  year,  may  exercise  the  franchise  in  respect  to 
all  elective  officers.  The  judiciary  consists  of  a  chief- 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  5  puisne  judges,  besides 
2  assistant  county  judges. — Finances.  The  total  funded 
public  debt  of  the  State  in  1869,  amounted  to  $1,075,000, 
which  included  $27,000  of  bonds  due  in  1876.  and  $8,000 
that  had  been  purchased  by  the  State  treasurer.  The 
entire  liabilities  amounted  to  $2,096,108,  less  deduction 
of  the  amount  of  the  sin  king-fund,  $75,000,  with  the  bonds 
above  mentioned  held  by  the  treasurer.  Under  author¬ 
ity  of  an  act  passed  Nov.  1,  1867,  authorizing  the  ex¬ 
change  of  coupon  bonds  for  registered  certificates,  there 
has  been  exchanged  $-01,000.  In  1865  a  plan  was 
adopted  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  debt,  under 
which  the  bonds  of  1871  have  been  redeemed  to  the 
amount  of  $273,000,  and  tie*  series  of  1878  to  the  amount 
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of  $150,000.  By  the  report  of  the  State  auditor  (I860)  a 
settlement  would  appear  to  have  been  effected  with  the 
National  govt,  for  outstanding  war  claims;  $108,056.31 
having  been  received.  Of  the  sum  of  $108,821.17  tor 
claims  presented  and  until  then  unpaid,  it  was  not  antici¬ 
pated  that  more  than  $34,000  would  ho  recoverable  from 
the  govt.  In  1869,  the  national  banks  throughout  the 
State  numbered  40,  with  an  aggregate  capital  o  I  $6,810,- 
000,  and  a  total  limited  capitalization  of  $12,060,000. — 
Railroads.  On  Jan.  1,  1S70,  the  lines  of  railroad  already 
constructed,  or  in  course  of  completion,  gave  a  return  of 
653  in.,  of  which  613  were  open  to  public  traffic;  the 
total  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  amounting  to 
$28,788,000.  —  Relig.,  Educ.  Religious  worship  is  repre¬ 
sented  iu  F.  by  churches  belonging  to  nearly  every 
denomination  of  belief;  but  the  most  numerous  are  the 
Congregationalists,  Baptists,  and  Methodists.  Educa¬ 
tion  is  amply  cared  for ;  the  State  possessing  —  besides 
the  universities  of  Vermont  (at  Burlington),  and  Nor¬ 
wich,  and  Middlebury,  college — 3  medical  schools,  1 
agricultural  college,  2  theological  seminaries,  and  2,197 
public  schools,  the  latter  class  numbering  4,796  teach¬ 
ers  and  74,140  scholars,  and  established  at  a  cost  of 
$498,064.  The  State  has  made  bountiful  provision  lor  in¬ 
stitutions  of  a  benevolent  character,  iu  the  form  of  deaf 
and  dumb  asylums,  hospitals,  refuges  for  the  insane  and 
the  indigent,  <tc.  Pop.  in  1870,330,552. — Hist.  V.  was  dis¬ 
covered,  and  a  portion  of  its  territory  explored,  in  1609, 
by  Champlain,  and  a  mixed  party  of  French  and  Indians. 
The  first  settlement  by  whites  was  made  in  1724  on  the 
site  ol’tlie  prescut  town  of  Brattleborough.  Immigration 
began  to  pour  in  in  1760-68,  during  which  period  the  soil 
had  been  claimed  as  part  of  the  New  Hampshire  grant; 
whereupon,  a  counter-claim  was  put  forth  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York,  under  virtue  of  the  grants  from 
Charles  II.  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York.  On  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  English  crown,  jurisdiction  over  the  new 
territory  was  decided  in  favor  of  New  York.  This  was 
the  precursor  of  an  armed  strife  which  continued  for  10 
years  between  the  New  York  authorities,  and  the  V. 
settlers  under  the  lead e rehip  of  Ethan  Allen  and  others. 
This  state  of  things  was  partially  interrupted  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war.  In  1777,  F.  declared 
her  independence,  and  sought  admission  into  the  na¬ 
tional  confederation.  Difficulties  intervened,  however, 
and  it  was  not  until  1791  that  she  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  ;  having  previously  bought  off  the  claims  of  New 
York  with  the  sum  of  $30,000.  Although  not  at  the 
time  a  member  of  the  confederated  colonies,  F.  had  played 
a  distinguished  part  in  the  war  of  independence,  and  her 
“Green  Mountain  Boys”  participated  in  some  of  the 
hardest  fought  battles  of  the  war.  In  the  war  of  1812, 
the  Vermonters  added  fresh  laurels  to  their  military 
record.  After  her  admission  into  the  Union,  V.  prospered 
beyond  most  of  the  other  States,  and  bus  continued  so 
to  prosper,  notwithstanding,  the  sacrifices  made  by  her 
during  the  civil  war.  See  page  2467. 

Vermont',  iu  Illinois ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Fulton  co.,  60  m.  N.W.  of  Springfield  ;  pop.  in  1870, 2,289. 

Vermont,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  ol  Dane  co. ;  pop. 
in  1&70,  1,244. 

Vermont  ville,  in  Michigan,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of 
Eaton  co.,  abt.  Iu  ni.  N.W  of  (  harlotte;  j pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Vermont'er.  n.  ( Geog .)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
the  State  of  Vermont ;  a  Green  Mountain  Boy. 

Vermontese.  (-«?*',)  «.  sing,  and  pi.  (Geog.)  A  Ver¬ 
monter;  plnrally,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Ver moil tli.  Vermuth,  (vair-moot' .)  See  Supp’t. 

Ver'lier,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Alleghany  co., 
10  m.  E.N.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Vernae'ular,  a.  [Lat.  vemaculus  —  verna,  a  slave 
born  in  bis  master’s  bouse  ]  Belonging  to  the  country 
of  one’s  birth ;  pertaining  to  the  class  or  order  iu  which 
one  is  born;  native;  iudigeuous ;  domestic;  one’s  own 
by  birth  or  nature. 

— n.  One’s  mother  tongue,  or  vernacular  language. 

Vernacularism,  (-tzm.)  n.  A  vernacular  idiom, 
phrase,  or  mode  of  lingual  expression. 

Vernacularly.  adv.  In  accord  or  agreement  with 
the  vernacular  manner. 

Ver  nal,  a.  [Fr.  and  Sp..  from  Lat.  vernalis — ver,  veris , 
the  season  of  spring  ]  Belonging  to,  or  appearing  in, 
the  spring;  ns,  vernal  flowers.  —  Hence,  belonging  to 
youth,  the  spring  of  life;  as,  vernal  innocence. 

Verna'tion,  or  1’r.efoliation,  v.  (Bnt.)  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  leaves  in  the  bud.  The  different  modes  in 
which  the  unexpended  or  rudimentary  leaves  are  dis¬ 
posed  in  the  bud  constitute  important  characters.  Con¬ 
sidering  first  the  disposition  of  each  leaf,  we  find  that  it 
may  he  bent  or  folded  in  various  ways,  or  rolled  in  va¬ 
rious  ways.  Of  bent  leaves  there  are  three  varieties, — 
the  reclinate  or  injlexed,  in  which  the  upper  part  of  the 
leaf  is  bent  upon  the  lower;  the  conduplicaie,  in  which 
the  right  half  is  folded  on  the  left;  and  the  plaited  or 
plicate,  folded  up  like  a  fan  by  a  number  of  plaits.  Of 
rolled  leaves  there  are  four  varieties,  —  the  circinate , 
rolled  up  on  the  axis  towards  the  base  like  a  crosier ; 
the  convolute,  rolled  lip  from  one  margin  into  a  single 
coil ;  the  involute,  rolled  up  inwards  from  the  two  mar¬ 
gins  towards  the  midrib;  and  revolute,  rolled  up  out¬ 
wards  from  the  two  margins.  Considering  next  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  several  leaves  of  the  same  Imil,  taken  as  a 
whole,  to  each  other,  we  have  three  varieties  of  F.,  in 
which  the  component  leaves  are  plain  or  slightly  con¬ 
vex  ;  namely,  ralvute,  in  which  the  leaves  are  placed 
nearly  in  a  circle,  and  are  in  contact  by  their  margins, 
without  overlapping  ;  imbricate,  in  which  the  leaves  are 
at  different  levels,  and  the  outer  successively  overlap 
the  inner  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  l»y  their  margins  ; 
and  twisted  or  sp  rat,  in  which,  as  in  imbricate  F.,  the 
margin  of  one  leaf  overlaps  that  of  another,  while  it  in 
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its  turn  is  overlapped  by  a  third.  Again  we  have4  four 
varieties  ot  V  in  which  the  component  leaves  are  bent 
(»r  rolled;  namely,  induplicate.,  when  involute  leaves  are 
applied  together  in  a  circle  without  overlapping;  equi- 
taut,  when  the  leaves  are  conduplicate,  and  the  outer 
successively  embrace  and  sit  astride  of  those  next  with¬ 
in  them,  as  it  on  a  saddle;  lialf-equitant  and  ob  volute, 
when  a  convolute  leaf  incloses  another  which  is  rolled 
up  in  the  same  way.  See  Hud. 

Veriiet,  ( yuir-nai ,’)  the  name  of  a  family  of  French  his¬ 
torical  painters,  including  the  father,  son,  and  grand¬ 
son.  The  first,  Claude  Joseph  Yernet.  whs  b.  at  Avig¬ 
non,  171-1,  reoeived  his  early  professional  education  from 
his  father,  also  a  painter  of  some  ability,  and  subse¬ 
quently  repaired  to  Italy,  where  he  perfected  his  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  manipulation  of  his  art.  He,  however,  prin¬ 
cipally  distinguished  himself  as  a  marine  painter,  and, 
being  patronized  by  Louis  XV7.,  received  large  commis¬ 
sions,  and  rose  to  considerable  eminence.  1>.  1789.  His 
son  and  pupil,  Antoine  Charles  Horace,  commonly 
known  as  (lari  Vemet.  b.  at  Bordeaux,  17;>8,  succeeded 
his  father,  and  early  displayed  ability  of  a  very  superior 
order,  though  his  forte  lay  more  in  historic  subjects 
than  either  marine  or  landscape  painting,  and,  as  a  hat- 
tic  painter,  his  works,  on  account  of  their  remarkable 
spirit  and  accuracy  ot  drawing,  advanced  their  author 
to  a  position  ot  remarkable  eminence.  The  works  of 
this  artist  may  be  found  in  nearly  every  gallery  in 
France.  He  died  in  1836,  leaving  his  mantle  to  his  sou, 


Horace  Vernet,  b.  in  Paris,  1789,  and  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  delineator  of  war  subjects  that  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  has  probably  produced.  The  works  of  this  esteemed 
artist  are  so  universally  known  and  appreciated,  particu¬ 
larly  through  the  medium  of  engraved  copies,  that  the 
mere  names  of  his  productions  will  he  sufficient  to 
bring  the  pictures  vividly  to  the  minds  of  most  readers. 
Of  these  tiie  chief  are: —  The  Talcing  of  the.  Redoubt; 
The  Dog  of  the  Regiment ;  The  Dead  Trumpeter ;  the  Last 
Cartridge  ;  Death  of  Ibniatowski ;  Massacre  of  the  Marne - 
lubes;  innumerable  battle-pieces,  and  many  works  in 
other  bl  anches  of  the  art ;  some  Scriptural  subjects,  and 
the  Talcing  of  Rome  in  1849  by  Oudinot.  D.  1863. 

Verneiiil,  (vair-nu(rye,)n  town  of  France,  dept.  Eure, 
on  the  Arvo,  18  ni.  from  Drenx;  pop.  4,376. 

Ver'nicose,  (-lcos,)a.  [From  Lat.  vernix, varnish.]  ( Bot.) 
Appearing  as  if  varnished,  as  certain  leaves. — Gray. 

Vernier,  (ve.r-neer,)  n.  [Named  from  the  inventor, 
Pierre  Vernier. J  A  graduated  movable  index,  used  for 
measuring  minutely  the  parts  of  the  space  between  the 
equidistant  divisions  of  a  graduated  scale. 

Vernon,  ( vair'nawng ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Eure. 
Manuf.  Cotton  goods  and  velvets.  Rap.  7,083. 

Vernon,  Edward,  ( ver'nun ,)  an  English  admiral,  b  in 
Loudon,  1684.  lie  captured  Portobello  in  1739,  hut  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  expedition  against  Carthageua,  in  S. 
America,  in  1747.  D.  1757. 

Ver  non,  in  California ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Sutter  co  ,  18  in.  N.W.  of  Sacramento;  pop.  abt.  250. 

Vernon,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Tolland  co.,  12  m.  E.N.E  of  Hartford  ;  pop.  in  1870,5,447. 

Vernon,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Lake  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,219. 

Vernon,  in  Indiana ,  a  township  of  Hancock  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,000. —  A  township  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 
—  A  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  Jennings  co.,  66 
m.  S. S.E.  of  Indianapolis;  pop.  in  1870,3,058. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Washington  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Vernon,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Dubuque  co. ;  pop.  in 
1869,  1,109.— A  post-village  and  township  of  Van  Horen 
co.,  6  m.  S  E  of  Keosauqna;  pop.  in  1869,  1,253.  —  A 
township  of  Wright  co. ;  pop.  in  1869,  122. 

Vernon,  in  Louisiana.  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Jackson 
parish,  abt.  75  in.  S.  of  Shreveport. 

Vernon,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Shiawassee  co.,  70  m.  N.W.  of  Detroit;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Vernon,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Blue  Earth 
co.,  15  m.  S.VV.  of  Mankato;  pop  abt.  650.  —  A  post¬ 
township  of  Dodge  co.;  pop.  abt.  350. 

Ver'non,  in  Missouri,  a  W.co.,  bordering  on  the  Indian 
Territory.  Rivers.  Osage  and  S. Grand,  also.  Deep  Water 
and  Miami  creeks.  Cap.  Nevada.  Pop.  in  1870,  11,302. 

Vernon,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Sussex  co.,  40  in.  N.W.  of  Trenton ;  pop.  abt.  2.880 

Vernon,  in  New  Vorlc,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Om-ida  co..  Ill  m.  N.W.  of  Albany;  pop.  abt.  3,500. 

Yer'noai,  in  Ohio,  a  river  which  rises  in  Knox  co.,  and 
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flowing  S.E.,  enters  the  Walhonding  River  in  Coshocton 
co.  It  is  sometimes  called  Owl  Creek. —  A  township  of 
Clinton  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,513.  —  A  township  of  Craw¬ 
ford  co.;  pop.  in  1870,  988.  — A  post  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Trumbull  co. ;  pop.  iu  1870,930. 

Ver'non,  iu  1‘ennsylvama,  a  township  of  Crawford  co  • 
pop.  abt.  1,900. 

Vernon,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Windham  co., 
65  m.  S.W.  of  Concord  ;  pop.  abt.  850. 

\  ernon,  in  U  isconsin,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Iowa;  urea,  800  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Mississippi, 
Kiekapoo,  Had  Axe,  and  Racoon.  Surface,  undulating; 
soil,  fertile.  Clip.  Virogua.  Pop.  in  1870,  18,675. —  A 
post-village  and  township  of  Waukesha  co.,  24  m.  S.W. 
of  Milwaukee;  pop.  in  187o,  1,180. 

\  ersion  i'en'lre,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Oneida  co.,  108  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Ver'non  Springs,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  How- 
aid  co.;  pop.  in  1870. 1,450. 

^  e  rno  nia,  n.  {Hot.)  The  Iron-weeds,  a  genus  of  plants, 
order  Asteracete,  comprising  perennial  herbs  or  shrubs 
with  leaves  mostly  alternate.  V.  noveboracensis  is  a  tall, 
showy  plant,  with  numerous  large,  dark-purple  flowers; 
stem  branching  at  top,  reddish,  3-6  feet  high,  found  in 
meadows  throughout  the  U.  States.  V.  fasciculata  is  a 
coarse,  purplish-green  weed, 3— 10  feet  high;  cymes  com¬ 
pactor  loose  ;  corollas  showy, dark-purple,  twice  longer 
than  the  involucre;  —  very  common  iu  woods  and  prai¬ 
ries  iu  the  Western  States. 

^  ero  iia,  a  famous  city  of  N.E.  Ttaly,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of 
same  name,  on  the  Adige,  22  m.  from  Mantua.  It  is  in¬ 
closed  by  turreted  walls,  and  surrounded  by  the  for¬ 
tresses  Mantua,  Legnano,  and  Peschiera,  and  hence  con¬ 
sidered  as  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  defence  of 
Upper  Italy.  It  lias  several  gates,  of  which  one,  called 
Porta  del  Palio,  is  of  elegant  architecture.  V.  contains 
a  cathedral  and  a  number  of  churches,  noted  for  their 
paintings  and  their  architecture.  The  town-house,  the 
old  Palazzo  Bevilacqua.  the  Palazzo  Canossa,  the  mu¬ 
seum.  the  academy,  and  the  modern  palace  of  the  Gran 
Gnardia.  are  worthy  of  notice;  hut  of  all  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  Verona,  the  most  interesting  is  the  Roman  am¬ 
phitheatre,  situate  in  the  spacious  square  called  the 
Piazza  di  lira.  This  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  re¬ 
mains  of  Roman  architecture  that  has  descended  to 
modern  times.  Manuf.  Silk,  woollens, cottons,  leather, 
gloves,  and  shoes,  and  famous  dye-works.  The  date  of 
t lie  foundation  of  Verona  is  not  known;  hut  Julius 
Ca»sar  established  a  colony  here.  On  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  it  experienced  the  fateof  the  other  towns  in  the 
north  oi  Italy.  In  1814,  on  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon 
I..  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Austria,  and  in  1822  a  con¬ 
gress  was  held  in  it.  Pop.  67,080. 

Vero'na,  in  Minnesota,  a  townshipof  Faribault  co., abt. 
33  m.  S.W.  of  Mankati ;  pop.  al»t.  268. 

Verona,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Lawrence  co., 
abt.  38  m.  S.W.  of  Springfield. 

Verona,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Oneida  co.,  13  m.  S.W.  of  Rome;  pop.  abt.  7,000. 

Verona,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Dane  co.,  8  in.  S.W.  of  Madison  ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,125. 

Verona  d>e|»/ot,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Oneida 
co.,  30  m.  E.  of  Syracuse. 

Veronese,  Paul,  (ver-o-neez',)  a  celebrated  Italian 
painter,  b.  at  Verona,  1532,  and  whose  true  name  was  Paul 
Cagliari,  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor.  His  genius  for  the 
art  in  which  he  subsequently  excelled  was  manifested  at 
an  early  age.  He  took  Titian  and  Tintoretto  as  his  mod¬ 
els,  emulating  the  fine  design  and  composition  of  the 
first,  with  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  the  latter.  Finding 
himself  unappreciated  at  Verona,  he  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Venice,  which  city  he  embellished  with  a  series 
of  masterpieces.  His  most  admired  works  are  The  Mar¬ 
riage  of  Cana,  and  the  Apotheosis  of  Venice.  I).  1588. 

Veron'ica,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Scro- 
phulariocefe,  consisting  of  herbs  or  under-shrubs,  many 
of  which,  and  chiefly  the  beautiful  Germander  Speed¬ 
well,  V  chamitdrys,  native  of  Europe  (Fig.  2576;  are 


cultivated  to  adorn  our  flower  borders  and  green-houses. 
Their  flowers  art*  generally  produced  iu  close  elongated 
spikes,  and  the  blue  color  predominates.  V.  virginica, 
tlie  Culver’s  Physic,  one  of  the  several  American  species, 
is  distinguished  by  its  white  corolla. 

Veron'ica.  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  who, 
according  to  the  legend,  was  one  of  the  women  who  met 
our  Lord  on  his  way  to  Calvary.  As  he  was  sinking, 
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overpowered  by  fatigue,  under  the  weight  of  the  cross, 

l.  offered  him  her  veil,  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  his  brow, 
when,  wondrous  to  tell,  the  divine  features  were 
miraculously  impressed  upon  the  cloth,  and  remained 
as  a  permanent  picture  of  the  face  of  our  Lord.  This 
miraculous  picture  is  reported  to  have  been  preserved 
in  Rome  at  St.  Peter’s  Church  from  about  the  year  700. 
Another,  of  similar  appearance,  is  preserved  at  Milan. 

Many  Catholic  writers  have  supposed  that  the  name 
Veronica  is  hut  founded  on  an  erroneous  application  of 
v.hat  in  reality  was  meant  to  designate  not  the  person- 
{lKe,  hut  the  picture,  which  was  described  as  vera  icon 
(Gr.  eikon ),  “  the  true  image”  (i.  e.  of  Christ). 

\4*r  pliinck’s,  iu  New  York,  a  post-village  of  West¬ 
chester  co.,  abt.  40  m.  N.  of  New  York  city, 
or  rot,  in  Louisiana,  a  lake  of  Assumption  parish,  10 

m.  long,  connected  by  a  short  outlet  with  Grand  River 
and  Lake  Chetimaches. 

Verrocchio.  Andrea,  an  Italian  artist,  b.  in  Florence, 

1432.  He  was  at  once  a  sculptor,  a  goldsmith,  and  a 
painter,  hut  was  most  distinguished  in  the  first-named 
capacity.  He  was  the  first  to  make  moulds  of  the  hu¬ 
man  form  to  aid  him  in  designing.  D  1488. 

Ver'ruoose,  Ver'riicou*,  a.  [From  Lat.  verruca, 
a  wart  |  Characterized  by  the  presence  of  warts;  warty. 

Versailles,  (vair'si,)  a  city  of  France,  cap.  of  the  dept, 
ot  Seine-et-Oise,  11  m.  from  Paris.  It  has  few  manufac¬ 
tures.  and  little  trade.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
contains  a  public  library  of  50,000  vols.,  many  palatial 
edifices,  and  spacious  squares;  hut  is  chiefly  noted  for 
its  magnificent  palace,  which  was  built  by  Louis  XIV., 
and  continued  to  he  the  residence  of  the  court  from  1672 
till  1789.  From  that  memorable  year,  however,  when 
both  king  and  queen  were  led  by  the  mob  in  triumph  to 
Paris  —  their  first  station  to  the  scaffold,  the  palace  of 
F.,  a  part  of  which  was  converted  into  a  museum  of 
painting  and  sculpture  by  Louis  Philippe  in  1837,  re¬ 
mained  untenanted  till  the  no  less  memorable  yearls71, 
when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  King  Wilhelm  I.  of 
Prussia.  Since  the  establishment  of"  the  Republic,  the 
sittings  of  the  Nat.  Assembly  are  held  here.  ]*up.  61,686. 

Ver'snilles,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  townshipof 
Brown  co.,  abt.  48  m.  E.  of  Quincy;  pop  abt.  1,700. 

Versailles,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Ripley 
co..  70  m.  8.K.  of  Indianapolis. 

Versailles,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cnp.  of  Wood¬ 
ford  co  .  13  m.  S  E.  of  Frankfort. 

Versailles,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap. of  Morgan 
CO.,  40  m  W.S.W.  of  Jefferson  City;  pop.  abt.  300. 

Versailles,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Darke  co.,  17  m. 

E.  of  Union  City. 

Versailles,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Alleghany 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  4.000. 

Versailles,  in  Tennessee, a  post-village  of  Rutherford 
co.,  abt.  34  m.  S.E.  of  Nashville. 

Ver'sat  i  le,  a.  [  Lat.  versalilis,  from  verso,  to  turn  about 
often.]  That  may  he  turned  or  moved  round,  as  a  screw. 

—  Liable  to  he  turned  in  opinion;  changeable;  un¬ 
steady  ;  fickle;  variable;  as,  a  person  of  versatile  dispo¬ 
sition. 

—  Turning  with  ease  and  readiness  from  one  thing  to 
another ;  of  easy  application  to  a  new,  or  to  various  sub¬ 
jects;  as,  a  man  of  versatile  accomplishments. 

(Bot  )  Swinging  or  oscillating  easily,  as  the  anthers 
of  certain  grasses. 

Versatil  ity,  n.  [Fr.  versatility .]  State  or  quality  of 
being  versatile.  J 

Verse,  n.  [Fr.  vers;  Lat.  versus,  a  line  of  writing,  a 
verse,  from  verto,  versum,  to  turn.]  A  line,  generally  of 
poetry,  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  long  and  short 
syllables,  disposed  according  to  the  rules  of  the  species 
of  poetry  which  the  author  intends  to  compose,  as  the 
hexameter,  pentameter,  tetrameter,  Alexandrine,  (q.  v.) 

Two  or  more  verses  form  a  stanza,  or  strophe.  —  Metrical 
language;  versification;  rhythmical  arrangement  of 
words;  poetry;  rhyme;  poetical  composition;  as,  “In 
spl ay-foot  verse  or  hobbling  prose.”  (Prior.)  —  A  short 
division  of  any  composition  in  words,  particularly  of  the 
chapters  in  the  Scriptures;  as,  the  first  verse  in  the  hook 
of  Genesis.  —  A  stanza;  a  stave;  a  strophe;  a  short  di¬ 
vision  of  poetical  composition  ;  as,  a  psalm  of  fotirversef. 

(Used  commonly,  but  improperly.)  —  A  poetical  piece; 
as,  “This  verse ,  my  friend,  be  thine.” — ripe. 

( Mus .)  A  portion  of  an  anthem  to  be  executed  by  a 
single  voice  to  each  part. 

Blank  verse.  (Poet.)  See  Blank  Verse.  —  Heroic 
verse.  (Pros.)  See  Heroic.  —  See  also  Prosody,  Rhyme, 
and  Rhythm. 

Versed,  (vfrst,)  p.  a.  [From  Lat.  verto ,  to  turn  ]  Famil¬ 
iar  with;  skilled  in;  practised;  acquainted  with, as  the 
result  of  thought,  study,  experience,  &c.;  as,  a  man 
versed  in  literary  composition. 

Versed  sine.  ( Trig )  The  difference  between  unity 
and  the  co-sine  of  an  angle. 

Verso  man.  Verse'-moosger,  n.  A  dabbler  in 
poetry  :  a  writer  of  verses  ;  a  poetaster;  —  used  gener¬ 
ally  as  implicative  of  contempt. 

Verse! z.  ( ver-sets ',)  a  fortified  town  of  Hungary,  40  m. 
from  Temesvar.  Manuf.  Silk.  Pop.  20,000. 

Ver'shire,  iu  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Orange  co., 

25  m.  S  S.E.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Versiole,  (vir'si-kl,)  n.  [ Lat.  versiculus.)  A  little  verse. 

Ver  sicolor,  Versicolored,  a.  [Lat.  verso,  to  turn, 
twist,  and  Eng.  color.]  Changeable  in  color;  having  a  ! 

diversity  of  colors. 

Versilnea'tioii,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  versificatio  ]  Act, 
art,  or  practice  of  versifying,  or  of  composing  poetic 
verse:  metrical  composition. 

Versi  liea'tor.  n.  I.  versifier ;  a  composer  of  verses,  (f.) 

Ver'aitior,  n.  One  who  makes  verses:  one  who  versi¬ 
fies,  or  composes  what  he  considers  as  poetry  ;  —  gener- 
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ally,  a  poetaster;  — as  implying  a  depreciatory  applica¬ 
tion. —  One  who  expresses  in,  or  converts  into  verse,  the 
Mens  of  another  conveyed  in  prose. 

Ver'sify,  v.  n.  f  Fr.  versifier. J  To  make  verses. 

—v,  a.  To  relate,  describe,  or  illustrate  in  verse;  as,  “  to 
versify  the  truth.”  (Daniel.) — To  turn  into  verses  ;  as,  to 
versify  the  Psalms. 

Version,  ( ver's/ion ,)  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.,  from  Low  Lat. 
versio,  a  turning.]  The  rendering  of  thoughts  or  ideas 
expressed  in  one  language,  into  words  of  a  similar  signi¬ 
fication  in  another  language;  act  of  translating  or  inter 
preting.  —  That  which  is  translated  or  rendered  from 
one  language  into  another. 

Ver'sionist,  n.  One  who  makes  a  version. 

Ver»t,  n.  [Ituss.  verstd. J  In  Russia,  a  measure  of  length 
containing  3,5U0  feet,  or  about  two-thirds  of  an  English 
mile. 

Ver'sns, prep.  [Lat.,  toward.]  Against;  —  commonly 
used  iu  legal  phraseology ;  as,  the  State  of  Peuusylvu- 
nia  versus  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Versute',  a.  [From  Lat.  vertere,  version,  to  turn.]  Cun¬ 
ning;  wily;  deceitful;  artful;  insidious,  (r.) 

Vert,  7i.  [Fr.,  green,  from  Lat.  viridis.]  (Her.)  A  tinc¬ 
ture.  See  Heraldry". 

Ver'tebra,  n. ;  pi.  Vertebra.  [Lat.,  from  verto,  to 
turn.]  (Anat  )  One  of  the  hones  composing  the  spinal 
column.  See  Spine. 

Ver'tebral,  a.  [Fr.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
vertebrae,  or  joints  of  the  spine  or  backbone;  as,  the 
vertebral  arteries. 

Tertehra'ta,  n .;  pi.  Vertebrates.  [Lat.  vertebratus, 
having  joints.[  (Zobl.)  A  primary  division  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom,  including  those  which  have  a  cerebro¬ 
spinal  nervous  axis,  protected  by  a  bony  cylinder  com¬ 
posed  of  a  succession  of  vertebrae,  which  are  expanded 
into  a  cranium,  where  they  enclose  the  enlarged  ante¬ 
rior  or  upper  portion  of  the  nervous  axis,  called  the 
brain.  V.  comprise  five  classes:  Mammalia ,  Birds. 
Reptiles,  Batrachians ,  and  Fishes.  Many  writers  group 
the  Batrachians  and  Reptiles  together,  and  give  the  lat¬ 
ter  name  to  the  class,  thus  making  the  classes  only  four 
iu  number. 

Ver'tebrate,  Vcr'tebrated,  a.  (Anat.)  Possess¬ 
ing  vertebra?. 

(Bot.)  Contracted  at  intervals,  so  as  to  resemble  the 
spine  in  animals. — Hensloio. 

Ver  tex, ». ;  En g.pl.  Vertexes;  Lat./)/.  Vertices.  [Lat.. 
from  verto ,  to  turn.J  That  round  which  anything  turns 
or  revolves  ;  top  :  highest  point;  summit ;  apex;  crown  ; 
hence,  specifically,  the  zenith,  or  pole  of  the  heavens, 
round  which  the  heavens  are  said  to  revolve;  also,  the 
top  or  crown  of  the  head. 

(Math  )  The  top  or  terminating  point  opposite  the  base. 

V.  <f  a  cui've ,  any  point  iu  which  a  diameter  meets 
the  curve.  —  V.  of  an  angle,  or  cone,,  the  point  in  which 
the  sides  of  the  angle  or  cone  intersect. —  V.  of  a  sur¬ 
face  of  revolution,  that  point  where  the  axis  penetrates 
the  surface. 

Vertical,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vertex.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
placed  in,  the  vertex;  placed  or  being  in  the  zeuith,  or 
perpendicularly  over  the  head;  as,  a  vertical  sun. — 
Straight;  plumb;  upright;  being  in  a  position  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  plane  or  the  horizon;  as,  a  vertical  line. 

V  angle.  (Geom.)  The  angle  formed  by  two  straight 
lines  which  intersect  each  other. 

V  circle.  (Astrnn.)  A  great  circle  of  the  sphere  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  zenith  and  nadir ; — the  meridiau  and  all 
azimuth  circles  are  vertical  circles. 

V.fire.  (Mil.)  The  fire  of  heavy  artillery,  as  of  guns 
throwing  shells,  under  high  angles  of  elevation. 

Vertical  haves.  (Bot.)  Leaves  maintaining  such  a  de¬ 
gree  of  perpendicularity  that  neither  of  the  sides  can 
be  properly  designated  as  the  upper  or  under. 

Vertical  line ,  the  direction  of  a  plumb-line  at  an}’ 
point  of  the  earth's  surface;  or,  the  line  which  points 
to  the  zenith,  and  is,  therefore,  perpendicular  to  the 
horizontal  plane  at  the  point. —  Vertical  plane.  (Gone 
Sections.)  A  plane  passing  through  the  vertex  and  axis 
of  a  cone. — (Perspect.)  The  plane  passing  through  the 
point  of  sight,  atul  perpendicular  to  the  ground  plane. — 
(Projections.)  Any  plane  intersecting  a  vertical  line. 

t—  n.  (Astron.)  A  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  passing  through 
the  zeuith  ami  nadir,  and  having  its  plane  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  horizon. 

Vertically ,  Ver'ticalness,  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  vertical. 

Vcr'ticnlly,  adv.  In  a  vertical  manner. 

Ver'ticel,  Ver'tidl,  n.  (Bot.)  A  whorl. 

Verticillas'ter,  n.  (Bot.)  The  pair  of  dense  cymes 
forming  an  apparent  verticle  in  most  Labiatie. — Gray. 

Vertical  late,  Vertic'illated,  a.  (Bot.)  Noting 
a  ring  formed  round  a  common  axis,  as  of  leaves  round 
a  stem,  or  the  sepais.  petals,  and  stamens  round  an  ovary. 

Verticity,  (- lU'i-t e,)  n.  [From  Lat.  vertex. ]  Power 
of  rotation  or  revolution. 

Verticle,  (  -ti'kl,)n.  A  hinge;  an  axis. 

Vertiginate,  (-££/'-,)  a.  Turned  round ;  giddy. 

Vertiginous,  (-tij'in-u*,)  a.  [Fr.  vertigineux.  from 
Lat.  vertigo,  vertiginis.]  Rotary;  revolving;  whirling; 
turning  round  ;  as,  the  vertiginous  motion  of  the  earth. 
— Hence,  dizzy  ;  giddy;  affected  with  vertigo  ;  as,  choke- 
damp  makes  miners  vertiginous. 

Verlig'inonsness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
vertiginous. 

Ver'tigo.  n.  [Fr.  vertige,  from  Lat.  vertigo  —  verto,  to 
turn.]  Giddiness  of  the  head;  dizziness  or  swimming 
of  the  head.  This  affection  is  a  common  symptom  of 
disordered  circulation  iu  the  brain,  and  of  nervous  and 
general  debility.  See  page  2467. 

( Zni’l .)  A  genus  of  marsh  or  land  snails; — so  named 
irom  the  abrupt  twist  of  the  volutions  of  the  shell. 


Vorf  ilin'ear.  a.  Rectilinear;  in  a  straight  line. 

Vertou,  (vatr-too,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Loire-In- 
ferieure,  4  m.  from  Nantes;  pop.  6,418. 

Vert ii m'li us.  (Myth.)  One  of  the  Latin  deities. 
From  the  connection  of  the  name  with  the  word  verto, 
he  was  worshipped  as  being  concerned  with  everything 
relating  to  change  in  the  seasons,  vegetation,  &c. 

Vc'rns,  Lucius  Ceianicus  Commodus,  a  Roman  emperor 
who  reigned  conjointly  with  Marcus  Aurelius  from  a.  i>. 
161  to  167,  in  which  latter  year  he  died  from  apoplexy 
superinduced  by  his  intemperate  habits. 

Ver'vaiu,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Verbena. 

Verve,  n.  [Fr.]  Animation;  enthusiasm  ;  vim;  spirit; 
energy;  afflatus. 

Ver'vels,  Var'vels,  n.  pi.  (Fal.)  Small  rings  at¬ 
tached  to  the  ends  of  the  jesses  of  a  hawk. 

Vervick,  or  YVericq,  (vair-vik,)  a  frontier  town  ofl 
Belgium,  iu  W.  Flanders,  on  the  Lyt,  9  m.  from  Ypres; 
pop.  6,846. 

Verviers,  (vair've-ai,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  on  the  Wes- 
dre  or  Vesdre,  15  m.  from  Liege.  Manuf.  Woollens, 
dyes,  soap,  vitriol,  and  uq  ua-lor  tis.  l*op.  32,375. 

Vcrvine,  (vair've,)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Aisne,  21  m. 
from  Loon ;  pop.  4,000. 

Vcr'y,  a.  [Fr.  vrai,  from  Lat.  verus,  true.]  Real ;  true; 
actual  ;  veritable. 

— adv.  In  a  high,  great,  or  eminent  degree,  but  not  gen¬ 
erally  the  highest;  exceedingly;  to  no  small  extent; 
as,  a  very  good  fellow,  a  very  sad  accident ;  — very,  when 
preceding  participles,  is  followed  by  much,  or  by  some 
approximately  equivalent  adverb;  as,  he  is  very  far 
gone  iu  liquor;  1  was  very  much  surprised  to  hear  it. 

Vesa'Ilus,  Andreas,  the  greatest  anatomist  of  his  age, 
and  the  father  of  modern  anatomy,  B.  at  Brussels,  in 
1513  or  1514.  In  1544  he  was  appointed  chief  physician 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  on  his  abdication  iu  1555 
be  was  nominated  to  the  same  office  by  his  son,  Philip 
II.  His  opposition  to  the  Gulenie  doctrines,  his  habit 
of  dissecting  human  bodies,  then  considered  impious, 
and  the  great  reputation  he  enjoyed  at  the  Spanish 
court,  raised  him  many  enemies;  and  a  rumor  that  lie 
had  opened  the  body  of  a  young  Spanish  nobleman 
whose  heart  showed  symptoms  of  vitality,  having  got 
abroad,  he  was  publicly  accused  of  murder.  The  charge 
was  taken  up  by  the  clergy  and  the  medical  faculty,  to 
whom  lie  was  obnoxious,  and  also  by  the  relations  of 
the  deceased  ;  and  though  he  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
the  king,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  irorn  the  persecution  by 
which  he  was  assailed,  and  to  travel  into  Palestine  by 
way  of  expiatiou  of  his  alleged  guilt.  On  his  return  he 
was  shipwrecked  on  the  island  of  Zante,  where  he  per¬ 
ished  miserably  of  cold  and  hunger,  1564.  He  was  the 
author  of  numerous  works,  but  that  by  which  he  is  best 
known  is  entitled  De,  Humana  Corporis  Fabrica. 
Ve.s'ical,  a.  [From  Lat.  vesica ,  the  bladder  ]  (Anat.) 
Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the  bladder. 

Ves'ican  St,  n.  (Med.)  Same  as  Epispatic,  7.  v. 

Ves  icate,  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  vesica .]  To  blister, as  the 
skin  ;  to  separate  the  cuticle  by  inflaming  the  skin. 

Vesica'tioii,  n.  [Fr.]  The  process  of  raising  little 
cuticulur  blisters  on  the  skin. 

Ves'ieatory,  n.  [ Fr.  vesicatoire.]  A  Mistering  appli¬ 
cation  or  plaster. 

a.  Having  the  property,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  of 
raising  a  blister. 

Vesicle,  (ves'i-kl,)  n.  [Lat.  vesicula.]  (Med.)  A  small 
blister  or  bladder-like  tumor  formed  by  an  elevation  of 
the  cuticle,  and  filled  with  a  liquid  fluid. 

(Bot.)  A  gland  or  bladder-like  cavity  filled  with  air. 

Vesic  ular,  a.  [  Fr.  vesiculaire.]  Pertaining  or  relat¬ 
ing  to,  or  consisting  of,  vesicles. —  Hollow;  full  of 
crevices  or  interstices. —  Bladdery;  vesiculate. 

Vesiculate,  Vesic'ulosc,  Vesic'ulous,  a. 
From  Lat.  vesiculosus.]  Full  of  bladders;  having  little 
dadders  or  surface-glands. 

Vesoul,  (ve-zool'.)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Ilaute-Saone, 
236 111.  E.S  E.  of  Paris.  Manuf.  Unimportant.  Pop.  7,677. 

Vespa'riie,  or  Ves'piilsc,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  vespa,  a  wasp.] 
The  Wasps,  a  family  -,  i aenleated  hyinenopterous  insects 
characterized  by  their  geniculate  antenme,  composed  in 
the  males  of  thirteen  joints,  and  sometimes  in  this  sex 
hooked  at  the  extremity.  Maiidibles  strong  and  den- 
tated;  clypeus 
large;  ligula 
plumose  or  bi- 
lobed.  The  sting 
of  the  females 
and  neuters  are 
long,  powerful, 
and  highly  ven¬ 
omous.  The 
lame  of  the 
wasp  tribe  are 
vermiform  ami 
without  feet. 

The  genus  Po¬ 
licies  (Fig.  2577) 
contains  wasps 
which  build  an 
open  nest  of 
comparatively  tew  cellsarranged  in  one  tier, and  attached 
by  a  short  pedicel.  The  genera  Odynerus  and  Eumenes 
comprise  the  solitary  wasps  or  sand-wasps,  which  build  ’ 
nests  ot  sand  in  which  the  mother  deposits. at  the  same 
time  with  the  egg,  the  bodies  of  insects,  killed  for  the 
purpose,  upon  which  the  larva  feeds. 

Vespasian.  Titus  Flwius  Vespasianus,  ( ves-pdf zhe-an ,) 
a  Roman  emperor,  b.  of  a  poor  family  in  the  country  of 
the  Sabines,  a.  d.  9.  He  served  in  the  Roman  armies, 
gradually  rising  to  distinction,  and  in  66  was  charged 
by  Nero  with  the  conduct  of  the  Jewish  war.  lie  was 


Fig.  2577.  —  wasp,  (Polistes pallipes.) 
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t  still  engaged  in  it  when  Nero  died,  and  while  the  civil 
war  was  going  on  between  Otlio  and  Vitellius,  Vespasian 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  a.  d.  64.  He  returned  to  Italy, 
leaving  the  conduct  of  the  Jewish  war  to  his  son  Titus, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  re-establishment  of  order, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  administration.  He  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  the  outward  life  of  a  private  citizen, 
and  contributed  the  force  of  his  own  example  towards 
the  introduction  of  a  simpler  mode  of  life,  and  purer 
morals.  The  Jewish  war  ended  in  70,  and  the  next 
year  V  and  Titus  had  a  joint  triumph.  V  died.  a.  d.  79, 
leaving  two  sous,  Titus  and  Homitiunus,  who  both  be- 

1  came  emperors. 

Ves  per,/!.  [Lat.,  tbeevening.oreveningstar ;  from  Gr. 
hesperos. J  Hesper;  the  evening  star;  —  a  name  given 
to  the  planet  Venus  when  it  appears  alter  sunset. — 
Hence,  the  evening. 

— a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the  evening,  or  to 
the  religious  service  of  vespers  :  as,  a  vesper  hymn,  the 
vesper  bell. 

Ves'pers,  n.pl.  ( Eccl )  An  evening  service  of  very 
ancient  use,  being  plainly  referred  to  in  the  apostolical 
constitutions,  and  is  noticeable  as  that  one  among  the 
canonical  hours  which  iu  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
continues  to  he  regularly  sung  as  one  of  the  ordinary 
public  services  of  the  parish  churches,  no  less  than  in 
cathedrals  where  the  entire  of  the  hours  are  chanted. 
It  resembles  lauds,  and  consists  of  five  psalms  and  an¬ 
tiphons,  a  lesson,  a  hymn  with  versicle  and  response,  a 
canticle  (the  Magnificat),  and  a  collect  or  prayer.  The 
psalms  sung  at  vespers  are  Pi.  cix..  cxlvii ,  which  are 
distributed  over  the  several  days  of  the  week.  The  ser¬ 
vice  of  vespers  has  given  occasion  to  some  of  the  uiust 
brilliant  efforts  of  modern  musical  composers. 

Vespers,  (Sicilian.)  See  Sicilian  Vespers. 

VesperiiUo,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  mammalia,  order 
Cheiroptera,  comprising  the  common  bats.  See  Bat. 

Ves'pertine,  a.  [  Lat.  vespertinus.]  Belonging  to,  or 
being  or  happening  in,  the  evening. 

Vcsp'iary,  n.  A  habitation  or  nest  of  wasps. 

Ves'sel,  n.  [Fr.  t'aisseau,  from  late  Lat.  vasciltum — 
Lat.  vas,  vasts,  a  vessel.]  A  concave  or  hollow  utensil 
made  to  hold  either  liquids  or  solids,  as  a  cup,  a  bowl,  a 
dish,  a  wise,  a  kettle,  a  barrel,  a  hogshead.  &c. 

— In  a  figurative  sense,  something  receiving  or  contain¬ 
ing;  hence,  one  into  whom,  or  that  into  which,  anything 
is  supposed  to  be  poured;  —  chiefly  employed  in  scrip¬ 
tural  phraseology:  as,  the  few  chosen  vessels. 

(Anat.)  Any  tube  or  canal,  in  which  the  blood  and 
other  humors  are  contained,  secreted,  or  circulated,  as 
the  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  s  per  unities,  &c. 

(Bot.)  A  canal  or  tube  of  very  small  bore,  in  plants, 
in  which  the  sap  is  contained  and  conveyed;  also,  a  hag 
or  utricle,  filled  with  pulp,  and  serving  as  a  reservoir  for 
sap :  also,  a  spiral  canal,  usually  of  a  large  bore. 

(Naut.)  Any  structure  made  to  float  upon  the  water, 


Fig.  2578.  —  ancient  light-vessel. 

(Copied  from  a  painting  at  Pompeii.) 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  war,  Ac.,  whether  im¬ 
pelled  by  wind,  steam,  or  oars;  ns,  “ The  Phoenicians 
first  n./ented  open  vessels .” —  Ileylyn. 

Vessels  ( Armored >,  Armor-platfd  Ships,  or  Iron¬ 
clads.  (Nav.)  The  names  variously  given  to  vessels 
of  war  constructed  of  wood,  and  externally  coated  with 
massive  plates  of  wrought  iron  rivetted  through  the  en¬ 
tire  framework.  From  experiments  made  by  the  British 
Admiralty;  in  the  year  1840  and  following  years,  and  al¬ 
most  simultaneously  both  in  thiscouiitry  and  in  France, 
with  the  view  to  the  substitution  of  the  resisting  pro¬ 
perties  of  iron  for  those  of  wood  in  the  outer  sides  of 
ships,  it  resulted  tb  it,  for  guns  of  the  largest  calibre 
then  in  use,  although  4%-inch  plates,  well  hacked  with 
solid  timber,  were  likely,  for  a  time,  to  resist  piercing 
by  shot  projected  from  considerable  distances,  yet  no¬ 
thing  less  than  6  inches  of  iron  plating  could  he  relied 
on  to  render  a  ship  practically  invulnerable.  The  next 
step  iti  the  construction  of*  armored  vessels  was  the 
building  of  La  Glnire  in  France  (I860),  and  of  the  IF</r- 
rior  in  England  (1861).  These  examples  were  followed 
shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  this  coun¬ 
try  by  the  class  called  monitors,  which  proved  of  such  de- 
cided  value  during  the  protracted  contest.  (See  Monitor.) 
In  England,  vessels  of  this  kind  hear  the  name  at  iron¬ 
clads,  turret-ships ,  (see  Turret-ship,)  or  cupola-ships. 
and  in  France  that  of  navires  cuirussfs.  One  of  the 
earliest  and  most  powerful  iron-dads  was  //.  B.  M.  S.  Sul 
tan,  launched  in  1870.  Experience  has  thus  far  proved 
that  the  endurance  of  iron  armor  is  found  to  consist  of 
two  qualities,  and  only  two — weight  and  toughness.  With¬ 
out  weight  iu  the  armor  it  is  impossible  to  stop  the 
moving  weight  in  the  shot,  and  without  toughness  it  is 
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Impossible  to  arrest  its  speed.  The  weight  of  the 
armor  struck  diminishes  the  speed  of  the  motion  com¬ 
municated  to  it;  and  the  toughness  of  the  armor  serves 
to  spread  out  the  liiotiou  around  the  point  struck,  and 
to  extend  this  motion  forward  along  with  the  ball,  so  as 
to  retain  hold  of  it  with  most  force  through  the  longest 
time.  This  is  the  sole  virtue  of  armor.  Light  armor  is 
useless,  because  ill  proportion  to  its  lightness  it  receives 
more  motion,  while  rigid  or  hard  armor  cannot  spread 
4m*  impact  of  the  shot,  ami  keep  hold  of  it  long  enough 
to  arrest  it.  Hence,  all  sorts  of  shapes  of  thin  armor, 
is  well  as  all  attempts  to  use  arinpr  of  steel  or  implastic 
lion,  have  failed.  That  part  of  the  armor  which  is 
struck  bv  a  round  shot  has  to  lie  at  least  as  heavy  as 
the  shot  itselt  to  keep  it  out,  and  at  least  as  tough  as  to 
spread  the  blow  over  au  area  two  or  three  times  its  own 
diameter,  and  be  able  at  the  same  time  to  yield  and 
bear,  without  fracture,  an  indent  nearly  the  thickness 
ot  the  plate  itself.  These  qualities  obtained,  the  armor 
is  shot-proof.  Experience  also  teaches  that  armor  should 
be  two-thirds,  at  least,  the  diameter  of  the  shot  tired  at 
it,  while  it  should  be  of  the  toughest  and  most  plastic 
material  that  can  be  produced.  Yet,  when  cylindrical 
bolts  can  be  fired  with  the  same  velocity  as  round  shot, 
still  heavier  armor  and  uew  conditions  will  be  required 
to  resist  it,  and  there  will  still  remain  this  question: 
whether  the  punched  holes  of  the  ritied  shot  will  do 
greater  harm  than  the  battering  or  punching  power  of 
the  heavy  round  shot  like  the  15  and  20-inch.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  endurance  may,  however,  be  considered  as  solved 
when  ships  can  lie  coated  with  armor  which  hardened 
spherical  shot  <»f  the  same  calibre,  fired  with  au  initial 
velocity  ot  1,500  ft.  per  second,  cannot  pierce.  Power 
of  endurance,  therefore,  is  bound  up  in  three  essentials: 
weight  and  quality  of  armor,  and  weight  and  speed  of 
shot,  with  which  also  go  weight  and  size  of  gun.  For 
the  purposes  of  naval  construction  it  may  bo  given,  as 
a  general  rule,  that  the  thickness  of  the  armor  should 
be,  at  least,  two-thirds  of  the  diameter  of  the  spherical 
shot,  and  the  gun  about  100  times  the  weight  of  the 
shot  Tlie  8-inch  shot  will  have  to  be  met  with  5V£  inch 
armor,  the  9-inch  shot  with  6-inch  armor,  the  12-inch 
with  8-inch,  the  15-inch  with  10-inch,  and  the  20-iuch 
with  15-inch  armor.  See  Monitor,  p.  1679. 

Ve.H  sicnon,  VosSi^iiiui,  n.  [Fr.  vessigon,  from 
bat  vesica ,  a  bladder,  a  blister.]  (Far.)  A  wind-gall. 

Vent,  n.  [Fr.  vest e;  from  Lat. vestis, a  garment.]  Some¬ 
thing  put  on  as  clothing;  an  outer  garment ;  a  dress;  a 
robe;  a  vestment;  as,  a  military  vest  of  purple.  (Milton.) 
—  Hence,  any  external  covering.  —  Specifically,  a  short 
garment  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  but  with¬ 
out sleeves,  worn  under  the  coat,  and  otherwise  called 
a  waistcoat. ;  as,  a  black  satin  vest. 

— v.  a.  To  clothe;  to  dress;  to  invest  with  a  long  gar¬ 
ment;  to  cover,  surround,  or  encompass  closely  ;  as,  a 
vest'd  priest.  —  Hence,  to  put  or  place  in  possession  of; 
to  furnish  or  invest  with;  —  preceding  with;  as,  to  be 
vested  with  authority.  —  To  invest;  to  lay  out  to  interest 
or  profit;  as,  to  vest  one’s  fortune  in  public  securities. 

•— v.  n.  [Norm,  resb  vested.]  To  come  or  descend  to;  to 
be  fixed  or  settled  ;  to  take  effect,  as  a  title  or  right ;  as, 
an  estate  vests  in  the  heir  at  law. 

Ves'til.  n.  [bat.;  Gr.  Hestia,  primarily  the  hearth  of  a 
house.]  (Mi/th  )  A  divinity  equally  venerated  by  the 
Greeks  and  Homans.  By  some  she  was  reputed  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Saturn  ami  lihea;  by  others,  the  child  of 
Ops.  She  was  a  maiden 
divinity,  and,  having 
vowed  eternal  chastity  by 
the  head  of  Zeus,  was 
consequently  accepted  as 
the  patroness  of  all  vir¬ 
gins,  and  was  regarded  as 
the  goddess  of  fire,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  fire  of  the 
domestic  hearth,  and  as 
the  presiding  divinity  of 
union  and  connubial  hap¬ 
piness.  A  fire  burning  on 
a  hearth  was  regarded  as 
her  symbol,  and  each  state 
had  its  public  hearth  or 
altar, on  which  a  perpetual 
fire  was  kept  burning. 

Numa  built  her  a  temple 
at  Rome,  in  which  her 
altar  was  fed  with  per¬ 
petual  fire  attended  to  by 
virgins  dedicated  to  her 
service,  called  Vestals. 

(Astron.)  An  asteroid 
discovered  by  Dr.  Gibers 
in  1807. 

Ves'tal,  n.  [bat.  vestalis.)  One  of  the  virgin  priestesses 
who,  among  the  Romans,  were  consecrated  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Vesta.  Their  employment  was  to  take  care  that 
the  hacred  fire  of  Vesta  was  not  extinguished.  It  was 
required  that  they  should  be  born  of  a  good  family,  and 
be  without  blemish  or  deformity  in  every  part  of  their 
body.  The  period  during  which  the  priestess  was  bound 
to  the  service  of  Vesta  was  thirty  years,  the  first  ten 
being  occupied  with  learning  her  duties,  the  next  in 
performing  them,  and  the.  last  in  teaching  them  to 
others.  When  she  entered  upon  her  office,  the  vestal 
took  upon  herself  a  solemn  vow  of  chastity  for  the 
thirty  years  of  her  service;  the  dreadful  punishment  of 
a  violation  of  which  was,  that  she  should  be  buried  alive 
in  a  subterranean  vault  near  theColline  Gate,  to  which 
Bhe  was  carried  on  a  bier,  as  if  dead,  and  where  she 
found  a  light,  with  a  scanty  supply  of  bread,  water, 
itt ilk,  aud  oil.  For  the  thousand  years  during  which 
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i  the  order  existed,  only  eighteen  of  the  vestals  were 
punished  for  the  violation  of  their  vow.  The  order  was 
i  abolished  by  Theodosius  tlie  Great,  and  the  fire  of  Vesta 
extinguished. 

;  —a  Relating  to  the  goddess  Vesta.  —  Hence,  virgin. 

Ves'tlll,  in  New  York ,  a  post-township  of  Broome  co., 
i  145  in.  W.8.W.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Vest'ed,  p.  a.  Fixed;  not  in  a  state  of  contingency  or 
suspension;  as,  vested  rights. 

V.  remainder.  (Law.)  Ail  estate  by  which  a  present 
interest  passes  to  the  party,  though  to  be  enjoyed  in 
futuro,  and  by  which  the  estate  is  invariably  fixed  to  re¬ 
main  to  a  determinate  purpose  after  the  particular  es¬ 
tate  has  been  spent.  —  Bouvier. 

Vestia'riau,  a.  Relating  to  a  wardrobe,  or  to  dress  in 
general. 

Vt‘s'liary,  n.  [bat.  vesWarius.]  A  wardrobe,  (r.) 

Vesiib'ular,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  ves¬ 
tibule. 

\  estibule,  ( ves'ti-bul ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  I'estibufum,  proba¬ 
bly  because  an  altar  to  Vesta  was  placed  therein.]  (Arch.) 
1  ho  porch  or  entrance  into  a  house,  or  a  long  open  space 
before  the  door,  but  covered ;  also,  a  little  antechamber 
before  the  entrance  of  an  ordinary  apartment. 

( Anat .)  See  Ear. 

Vestige,  (ves'tij,)7i.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  vestigium.]  A  track  or 
footstep;  a  footprint;  trace;  sign  ;  but  mostly  used  for 
the  mark  or  remains  of  something  that  has  passed  away  ; 
as,  the  vestiges  of  ancient  Thebes. 

Vest  ing,  Vest  -piece,  n.  Cloth  or  material  for 
making  vests;  a  vest-pattern.  See  Supplement. 

Vest  incut,  n.  [Fr .  vitement ;  Lat.  vestimentum  ]  A 
garment;  some  part  of  clothing  or  dress;  especially, 
some  part  of  outer  clothing,  but  it  is  not  restricted 
to  any  particular  garment ;  a  robe  ;  au  article  of  dress  ; 
as,  sacerdotal  vestments. 

Ves'tris,  Gaetano  Apollino  Balthazar,  a  celebrated 
Italian  dancer,  u.  at  Floreuce,  1720.  lie  became  tlie 
greatest  performer  of  his  day,  aud  was  surnamed  “  tlie 
god  of  dancing;”  but  his  vanity  was  even  greater  than 
his  reputation.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  “There 
are  only  three  great  men  in  Europe;  myself,  Voltaire, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia”  (Frederick  II.)  D.  1808.  Ilis 
natural  son,  Marie  Augustiu  Vestris,  also  became  cele¬ 
brated  as  a  dancer. 

Ves'try.  n.  [Fr.  vestiaire ,  from  Lat.  vestiaHum ,  a  ward¬ 
robe.  J  The  robing  room  attached  to  a  church,  where 
the  ecclesiastical  vestments  are  kept. — In  the  U.  States 
Episcopal  Church,  a  committee  chosen  annually  by  the 
parish,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  church- wardens, 
manage  its  temporal  concerns.  —  Webster. 

Vesture,  (vest' g ur,)  n.  [O.  Fr., robes,  vestments;  from 
Lat.  vestis .]  A  robe;  a  dress;  vestment;  habit;  cover¬ 
ing;  garments  in  general;  envelope. 

(Law.)  Grain  covering  land ;  as,  the  vesture  of  an  acre. 

Vestured,  (ved'yurd,)  p.  a.  Covered  with  vesture  ;  ap¬ 
parelled;  enveloped. 

Vest'll re-shrou(l,  n.  A  shroud  for  a  dead  body. 
Vesn'viaii'  a.  [Fr.  Fesuvien,  from  Lat.  Vesuvianus.] 
(G  og.)  Pertaiuing  or  having  reference  to  Mount  Vesu¬ 
vius,  Italy. 

— n.  f  Fr.  vesuvienne.]  A  fusee;  a  match  for  lighting  cigars. 

Vesu'vian,  n.  (Min.)  A  name  given  by  Werner  to 
the  Idocrase  of  Haiiy,  after  the  locality, Vesuvius,  where 
it  was  first  noticed  in  ejected  blocks,  associated  with 
mica,  hornbleude,  <fcc.  It  is  of  a  hair-brown  or  olive- 
green  color. 

Vesu'vius,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  volcanic  moun¬ 
tains  in  Europe,  6  in.  E.  of  Naples.  V.  is  60  m.  in  cir¬ 
cuit  at  its  base,  and  3,949  ft.  in  height  (Fig.  152).  Towns 
and  villages  cover  the  lower  portion  of  the  mountain, 
and  villas  and  luxuriant  groves  are  scattered  over  the 
higher  terraces,  while  above  the  evidences  of  fertility 
succeeds  a  region  of  absolute  waste  and  sterility.  The 
apex  of  the  mountain  has  the  appearance  of  a  truncated 
cone  deeply  covered  with  ashes;  the  extreme  top  pre¬ 
sents  the  character  of  a  narrow  ledge  of  burnt  earth 
nearly  two  miles  in  circuit,  enclosing  the  open  crater, 
which  has  a  depth  of  350  feet;  the  bottom  being  a  flat 
plain,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  diameter.  South  of  the 
crater  is  the  Monte  di  So  mm  a,  one  side  of  which  is  a 
rugged  precipice,  the  others  being  shelving  declivities. 
The  first  recorded  eruption  was  in  79,  when  it  over¬ 
whelmed  and  buried  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabise, 
and  proved  fatal  to  Pliny,  the  naturalist.  The  ashes  on 
that  occasion  are  said  to  have  been  carried  not  only  to 
Rome,  but  as  far  as  Africa.  Since  then  many  eruptions 
are  recorded;  the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  1036, 
1779,  1822,  1839,  and  1855.  The  vine  yielding  the  wine 
called  Lagrima,  or  Lachrgmn  Christi ,  is  cultivated  only 
on  the  slopes  of  V.  See  Vesuvius,  by  Phillips, (Lon.,  1879.) 

Vcszpriui.  (vest' prim,,)*,  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Sed, 
60  m.  from  Buda;  pop.  13,000. 

Vetch,  (vech.)  n.  [Fr.  vejee  :  It.  veccia.]  (Bot.)  See  Vicia. 

Vetcll'ling*,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  Lathy- 
RUS,  q.  v. 

Vet'eran,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  veteranus  —  vet  us,  veferis, 
that  has  existed  for  a  long  time.J  Having  been  long 
exercised  in  anything;  long  practised  or  experienced; 
as,  veteran  troops,  a  veteran  dramatist. 

— n.  An  old  soldier  ;  one  who  has  been  long  exercised  in 
any  service  or  art,  particularly  in  war;  one  who  has 
grown  old  in  service,  and  has  had  much  experience;  as, 
“We  were  regarded  as  veterans  in  the  bean  monde.”  Add. 

Vct'erjui,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Chemung  co.,  10 
m.  E.N.E.  of  Elmira;  pop.  abt.  2,800. 

Vcteri ua'riau.  n.  [ Fr. vetir inair e,  from  Lat.  veteri- 
nus — vehere ,  to  bear,  carry.]  One  skilled  in  the  veteri¬ 
nary  art,  or  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  cattle  or  other 
domestic  animals. 

Vet  erinary,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  healing  or 
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treating  the  diseases  of  veterinary  animals,  as  oxen 
horses,  sheep,  Ac. ;  as,  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

V.  art.  The  medical  management  of  the  domestic 
animals,  still  commonly  called  Farriery ,  appears  to  have 
been  studied  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  well  as  by  tli* 
Greeks  aud  Romans,  and  Hippocrates  contributed  a 
treatise  on  equine  disorders.  But  in  modern  times,  V. 
medicine,  as  a  scientific  art,  takes  date  only  from  1761, 
when  the  first  I*,  college  was  established  at  Lyons  under 
royal  patronage.  Five  years  after,  the  flourishing  school 
ol  A I  tort,  near  Paris,  was  founded.  In  1791,  the  Lon¬ 
don  college  was  organized,  and  since  that  time  the  art 
has  made  considerable  progress. 

Ve  to,  7i.  [Lat.,  I  forbid.]  (Fol.)  A  term  including  the 
refusal  of  the  executive  officer  whose  assent  is  necessary 
to  perfect  a  law  which  has  been  passed  by  the  legisla¬ 
tive  body,  aud  the  message  which  is  usually  sent,  stat¬ 
ing  such  refusal  and  the  reasons  therefor.  By  the  con¬ 
stitution  ot  the  United  States  government,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  the  power  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  any  law, 
by  refusing  to  sign  the  same  after  its  passage,  unless  it 
be  subsequently  enacted  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each 
house.  W  hen  a  bill  is  engrossed,  and  has  received  the 
sanction  of  both  houses,  it  is  transmitted  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  his  approbation.  If  he  approves  of  it,  he  signs 
it.  If  he  does  not.  he  sends  it,  with  his  objections,  to 
the  house  in  which  it  originated,  and  that  house  enters 
the  objections  on  its  journal,  and  proceeds  to  recon¬ 
sider  the  bill.  Similar  powers  are  possessed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  many  of  the  States.  —  Bouvier. 

—v.  a.  To  disallow  ;  to  prohibit ;  to  forbid  ;  to  withhold 
assent,  as  to  a  bill  for  a  law,  or  the  passage  of  a  decree, 
ami  thus  prevent  its  enactment ;  as,  the  President  vetoed 
the  bill. 

ye  foist,  7i.  An  advocate  of  the  exercise  of  the  veto. 

\  evay,  (vev~ai\)  a  well-built  town  of  Switzerland,  can¬ 
ton  of  \  aud,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  11  m.  from  Lau¬ 
sanne.  Manuf.  Jewelry,  woollens,  Ac.  Bop.  5,372. 

^  evay',  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Switzerland 
co.,  on  the  Ohio,  75  m.  S.VV.  of  Cincinnati ;  pop  abt.  1,600. 

Vevay,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Ingham  co.:  pop.  abt.  1,200 

Vex,  w.  a.  [Fr.vtxer;  Lat.  t* exo,  vexare.]  To  irritate; 
to  plague;  to  torment;  to  make  angry  by  little  provo¬ 
cations  ;  to  harass  ;  to  worry  ;  to  trouble;  to  afflict ;  as, 
this  is  enough  to  vex  a  saint.  — To  disturb,  agitate, 
fret,  or  disquiet;  as,  “  mad  as  the  vexed  sea.”  —  Shake. 

Vexed  quest W71,  a  question  characterized  by  prolixity 
or  great  pertinacity  of  discussion,  or  an  intricate  ques¬ 
tion  giving  rise  to  much  debate. 

— v.  7i.  To  be  uneasy  :  to  fret ;  to  be  teased  or  irritated.(R.) 

Vexation,  ( veks-ashun ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vexatio.] 
Act  of  vexing  or  irritating,  or  of  troubling,  disquieting, 
and  harassing;  state  of  being  irritated  or  disturbed  in 
mind;  disquiet;  worry;  agitation;  great  uneasiness; 
trouble.  —  Cause  of  trouble,  disquiet,  or  uneasiness. — 
A  vexing,  harassing,  or  troubling  by  law,  as  by  a  suit 
maliciously  prosecuted. 

Vexatious,  (vex-d'shus,)  a.  Causing  vexation,  disquiet, 
or  uneasiness  of  mind:  annoying;  afflictive;  teasing; 
provoking:  as,  a  vexatious  blunder. — Full  of  vexation, 
trouble,  or  disquiet ;  as.  to  lead  a  vexatious  life. — Distress¬ 
ing;  harassing;  tormenting;  as,  vexatious  strife. 

Vexatious  suit.  (Law.)  A  suit  causelessly  or  mali¬ 
ciously  prosecuted. 

V  exn't  iously.  adv.  In  a  vexatious  manner. 

Vexa'tioiiNiieN*,  n.  Quality  of  being  vexatious. 

Vex  er.  7i.  One  who,  or  that  which,  vexes. 

Vex'illar,  Vex  illary,  a.  [Fr.  vexillaire.]  (Bot.) 
Designating  that  form  of  aestivation  in  which  one  piece 
is  much  larger  than  tlie  others,  aud  is  folded  over  them, 
as  in  papilionaceous  flowers. 

Vex  il  l  ii  in.  n. ;  pi.  Vexilla.  [Lat.,  a  flag,  a  standard.] 
(Bot.)  The  standard  or  fifth  petal  placed  at  the  back  of 
a  papilionaceous  corolla. 

Vex'iii^  ly,  adv.  So  as  to  vex,  tease,  annoy,  or  irritate. 

Vi'*e,  a.  [Lat.J  A  road,  way,  or  passage. 

Via  luctea.  [Lat.]  (Astron.)  The  Milky  Wav,  q.  v. 

—  adv.  [Lat.  ablative  of  via,  road.]  By  the  way  of,  as  be¬ 
tween  two  places  ;  as,  to  go  to  Canada  via  N.  York.  (Col.) 

Viabil'ify,  n.  Quality  of  being  viable,  or  living  after 
birth. — Capacity  of  sustaining  life, or  of  being  distributed 
over  wide  geographical  space  ;  as,  the  viability  of  a  genus. 

Viaduct,  (vVa-dukt.)  n.  [Lat.  rta,  way,  aud  duco,  duc- 


(On  the  railroad  from  Vienna  to  Trieste.) 

tus.  to  lead  ]  An  arched  bridge  for  carrying  a  road  or 
railway  across  a  valley  at  such  a  height  as  to  maintain 
the  general  level  of  the  line ;  —  thus  distinguished  from 
an  aqueduct ,  or  a  similar  work  to  support  a  water-way. 
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Viable,  ( vi'a-bl ,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vivo,  to  live.]  Capa¬ 
ble  of  living  ; — applied  to  a  foetus  whose  organs  are  prop¬ 
erly  formed,  and  so  developed  as  to  permit  its  continued 
existence. 

Vial,  n.  [Fr.fiole.}  A  phial. 

Yiaina'o,  in  Brazil,  a  lake  of  the  prov.  of  Rio  Grande 
dc  Sul,  N.  of  the  Lake  of  Patos,  with  which  it  communi¬ 
cates. —  A  village  on  the  E.  of  the  above  lake,  12  m. 
E.S  E.  of  Porto-Alegre ;  pop.  abt.  3,500. 

Yin  na,  a  fortified  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  of  Minho,  on 
the  Lima,  37  m.  from  Oporto;  pop.  8,683. 

Vi  a n <1.  n.  [Fr.  viande ,  from  Lat.  vivendus —  vivo ,  vic¬ 
tual.}  (Used  chiefly  in  the  plural.)  An  article  of  food; 
victuals;  meat  dressed  and  cooked;  food. 

Viardot-Garcia.  See  Supplement. 

Viareggio,  ( ve-a-red'jo ,)  a  seaport  of  Italy,  in  the 
former  duchy  of  Lucca,  *23  m.  from  Leghorn,  it  exports 
statuary  marble.  Pop.  6,344. 

Yin*  sun,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  prov.  of  Smolensk, 
at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Yiassna  and  Bebri,  96  in. 
from  Smolensk ;  pop.  12,000. 

Viatic,  a.  [Lat.  viaticus.}  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a 
journey,  or  to  travelling. 

Yiat'ieilill,  n.  [Lat.]  Among  the  ancient  Romans,  an 
allowance  made  to  soldiers,  and  to  all  persons  travelling 
on  business  of  state. 

( T/ieol .)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Eucha¬ 
rist  administered  to  dying  persons.  The  priest  is  ordered 
to  bring  the  sacred  elements  from  the  church  to  the 
dying  person  at  any  hour,  whether  by  day  or  by  night, 
when  he  may  be  called  on  for  this  last  service  of  religion. 

Viat'ka,  in  European  Russia,  au  E.  govt.,  bounded  N.E. 
bv  the  govt,  of  Verm,  and  S.  by  that  of  Kazan.  Cap. 
Yiatka.  Pop.  2,347,746. —  A  river  which  rises  16  m. 
from  Gl&zo,  travels  the  centre  of  the  above  govt.,  and, 
after  a  course  of  500  m.,  joins  the  Kama  in  the  govt,  of 
Kazan. —  A  town,  the  cap.  of  the  above  govt.,  on  the 
Yiatka.  Pop.  8,00(1. 

YPborg,  an  old  city  of  Denmark,  in  N.  Jutland,  on  a 
small  luke,  25  m.  W.  of  Randers.  V.  at  which  all  the 
great  high-roads  of  the  interior  converge,  is  important  as 
a  military  post.  Pop.  4,972. 

Vi  brate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  vibro ,  vibratum ,  to  be  in  tremu¬ 
lous  motion’;  whence,  Fr.  vibrer.]  To  be  in  tremulous 
motion  ;  to  quiver;  to  tremble;  to  move  to  and  fro,  or 
from  side  to  side;  to  oscillate;  to  swing.  —  To  pass  from 
one  state  to  another;  as,  one’s  mind  sometimes  vibrates 
between  hope  and  fear.  —  To  have  backward  and  for¬ 
ward  motion  of  the  constituent  particles,  without  alter¬ 
nate  compression  and  dilation  of  parts,  as  any  elastic 
body.  —  To  sound;  to  produce  a  vibratory  effect;  as, 
music  vibrates  on  the  ear. 

v.  a.  To  8 wing;  to  brandish  ;  to  move  or  wave  to  and 
fro ;  as,  to  vibrate  a  lath.  —  To  set  in  vibration,  or  affect 
with  vibratory  motion;  as,  vibrated  breath.  —  To  mark, 
note,  or  measure  by  swinging  or  moving  to  and  fro ;  as, 
a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds. 

Yi'bratile,  a.  Tending  to  promote,  or  employed  in, 
vibratory  motion.  —  Possessing  a  continued  vibratory 
motion. 

Yibra'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vibro.}  Act  of  vibrating. 

(Meek.)  The  reciprocating  motion  of  a  body,  as  of  a 
pendulum,  a  musical  string,  or  elastic  plate.  The  term 
oscillation  is,  however,  more  frequently  used  to  denote  a 
slow  reciprocating  motion,  as  that  of  the  pendulum, 
w  hich  is  produced  by  the  action  of  gravity  on  the  whole 
mass  of  the  body;  while  vibration  is  generally  confined, 
to  a  motion  with  quick  reciprocatious,  as  that  of  a  so¬ 
norous  body,  and  which  proceeds  from  the  reciprocal 
action  of  the  molecules  of  the  body  on  each  other  when 
their  state  of  equilibrium  has  been  disturbed. 

{Mas.)  That  regular  reciprocal  motion  of  a  body, 
which,  suspended  or  stretched  between  two  fixed 
points,  swings  or  shakes  to  and  fro.  The  vibratious 
of  chords  are  the  source  of  the  different  tones  emitted. 

Vi  bra't-i  uncle,  n.  A  small  or  minor  vibration. 

Vi'brative,  Vi'bratory,  a.  Vibrating;  consisting 
in  vibration  or  oscillation;  as,  a  vibratory  motion. — 
Causing,  or  tending  to,  vibration. 

Vibtir'iiuni,  n.  ( Bot .)  An  extensive  genus  of  plants, 
order  Caprifoliacese, natives  of  N.  America,  Europe,  and 
Asia,  but  not  found  in  tropical  regions.  V.  lantanoides , 
the  Hobble-bush,  or  Wayfaring-tree  (Fig.  2581),  is  a 
shrub,  very  ornamental  when  in  flower.  It  is  rather 
common  in  the  rocky  woods  of  New  England  and  New 
York,  which  it  adorns  in  early  spring  with  its  large 
cymes  of  brilliant  white  flowers.  Height  about  5  feet. 
Branches  long  aud  crooked,  often  trailing  and  rooting. 


Fig.  2581.  —  wayfaring-tree,  (V.  lantanoides.) 


Leaves  very  large,  covered  with  a  rusty  pubescence 
when  young,  at  length  becoming  green,  the  dust  and 
down  remaining  only  upon  the  stalk  and  veins.  —  V. 
opulus ,  the  High  Cranberry,  is  a  handsome  shrub,  8  to 
12  feet  high,  found  in  woods  in  the  Northern  States.  Its 


red  fruit  resembles  the  common  cranberry  in  flavor,  and 
is  often  substituted  for  it.  —  V.  aceri/olium,  the  Maple¬ 
leaved  V.,  or  Dockmackie,  is  a  shrub  4  to  6  feet  high, 
with  yellowish-green  bark,  growing  in  woods  in  the  U. 
States  and  in  Canada. —  V.  lent  ago,  the  Sweet  V,  is  a  com¬ 
mon  tree-like  shrub,  10  to  15  feet  high,  found  in  rocky 
woods  from  Canada  to  Georgia.  Its  white  flowers  are 
succeeded  by  well-flavored,  sweetish  berries,  of  a  glau¬ 
cous  black,  sometimes  called  Sheep-berries. —  V.  nudum, 
the  Withe-rod,  is  a  small  tree  tound  in  swamps  in  the 

U.  States.  It  has  large  cymes  on  peduncles  an  inch  or 
two  in  length;  flowers  white, numerous;  berries  black- 
blue.  covered  with  a  glaucous  bloom,  sweetish  when 
ripe. —  V.  tin  us ,  the  Laurestine,  also  called  Snowball- 
tree  and  Pelotto  de  Neige,  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
evergreen  shrub,  from  Europe.  It  is  4  to  6  feet  high; 
leaves  acute,  veiny,  dark  shining  green  above,  paler  be¬ 
neath  ;  flowers  white,  tinged  with  red,  and  very  showy. 

Vie  ar,  n.  [Lat.  vicarius.}  Literally,  one  who  is  appoint¬ 
ed  as  deputy  to  another,  to  perform  his  functions  in  his 
absence  and  under  liis  authority.  Hence,  ill  the  old 
German  empire  the  imperial  V  were  princes  who  had 
the  right  of  representing  the  Emperor  in  case  of  absence 
or  interregnum;  uud  the  Pope  is  sometimes  styled 
Christ  s  V.  on  earth.  Commonly,  however,  this  title  is 
given  to  the  substitute,  whether  temporary  or  perma¬ 
nent,  employed  to  act  in  the  place  of  certain  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  officials,  whether  individuals  or  corporations  ;  as  of 
the  Pope,  a  bishop,  a  chapter,  a  parish  priest,  Ac.  V. 
take  different  names  from  these  various  considerations. 

V.  of  the  Pope  are  called  “  vicars  apostolic,”  and  they  are 
generally  invested  with  episcopal  authority  in  a  place 
where  there  is  no  canonical  bishop.  V.  of  a  bishop  are 
either  “vicars  general,”  who  have  the  full  authority 
of  the  bishop  all  over  his  diocese,  or  “vicars  forane” 
(Lat.  foraneus ,  from  forts,  abroad),  whose  authority  is 
confined  to  a  particulardistrict,  and  generally  otherwise 
limited.  The  name  is  also  applied,  especially  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church,  to  t lie  assistant-priest  of  a  curate. 

Vic'arage,  (-aj.)  n.  A  vicar's  benefice.  —  A  vicar's 
residence  or  dwelling-house. 

Yica'rial,  a.  [From  near.]  Pertaining,  or  relating  to 
a  vicar. —  Vicarious;  acting  by  delegation. 

Vicariate,  a.  Exercising  vicarious  or  delegated  power. 

— n.  Yicarship;  delegated  office  or  power. 

Vica'riouK,  (-us,)  a.  [Lat.  vicarius,  from  wet’s.]  De¬ 
puted;  delegated;  pertaining,  or  having  relation  to  a 
vicar  or  substitute  as,  vicarious  authority. —  Acting  or 
suffering  for  another  ;  as,  a  vicarious  agent. — Filling,  or 
substituted  in.  the  place  of  another  ;  as,  vicarious  pun¬ 
ishment. —  (Med.)  See  Supplement. 

Yica'riously,  adv.  In  a  vicarious  manner. 

Vice,  (vis,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  v ilium,  a  fault,  blemish, 
imperfection,  failing.]  That  which  is  deserving  of  being 
found  fault  with;  a  blemish;  a  staiu  ;  an  imperfection  ; 
a  defect;  a  fault;  as,  the  vices  of  a  sensational  literary 
style. —  Any  voluntary  action  or  course  of  conduct 
which  deviates  from  the  rules  of  moral  rectitude,  or 
from  the  plain  laws  of  propriety  ;  any  moral  unfitness 
of  conduct,  either  from  defect  of  duty,  or  from  the 
transgression  of  known  principles  of  rectitude;  deprav¬ 
ity  or  corruption  of  manners,  habits,  or  customs ; 
wickedness;  as,  a  man  notorious  for  his  vices.  —  A  fault 
or  bad  trick  iu  a  horse ;  as,  sound  wind  and  limb,  and 
free  from  vice. 

(Dram.)  The  fool  or  punchinello  of  the  old  English 
morality  plays. 

— [Fr.  vis,  a  screw,  from  Lat.  vitis,  a  vine,  tho  tendril  of  a 
vine  being  remarkable  for  winding.]  A  blacksmith’s  or 
carpenter's  tool  for  holding  a  piece  of  metal,  while  op¬ 
erating  upon  it,  by  placing  it  between  two  jaws  or  nip¬ 
pers,  aud  screwing  them  towards  each  other.  —  A  ma¬ 
chine  for  drawing  lead  into  flat  rods  for  case  windows. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  andj?p.  viced,  ( vist .)  To  hold  as  if  in  a  vice. 

Vice.  [  Lat.,  for,  instead  of,  from  vicis,  turn,  change.]  A 
prefix  employed  in  composition,  principally  in  words 
indicative  of  persons,  and  designating  oue  who  acts  as 
proxy  for  another,  or  who  is  second  iu  rank,  authority, 
or  importance;  as,  a  rice-president,  a  rice-admiral,  a 
nce-consul,  Ac. 

Vice,  prep.  Ill  stead  or  lieu  of;  in  the  place  of;  as,  A 
is  gazetted  major,  vice  B,  who  retires  on  half-pay. 

Yiceg:erency,  (-jtren-se,)  n.  Office  of  a  vicegerent ; 
agency  under  another ;  deputed  power;  lieutenancy. 

Vicegerent, (-je'rent,)  n.  [Fr.  r icegirant;  Lat.  vicem- 
gerens —  vicis,  and  gerens,  from  gero,  to  bear,  to  carry, 
to  act.]  One  who  acts  iu  the  place  of  a  superior;  a  lieu¬ 
tenant ;  a  vicar;  an  officer  who  is  deputed  by  a  supe¬ 
rior,  or  by  proper  authority,  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
another. 

— a.  Possessing  or  exercising  delegated  power;  acting  by 
substitution,  or  in  the  stead  of  another ;  as,  Christ,  the 
vicegerent  Son  of  tho  Father. 

Vicenary,  (ins'-,)  a.  [Lat.  Wcenarms.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  twenty. 

Vicennial, (-sen'-,)  a.  [Lat.  viceni.  twenty,  and  anni, 
years.]  Lasting,  or  comprising,  twenty  years. 

Vicenza,  (ve-cheriza,)  a  city  of  N.E.  Italy,  cap.  of  a 
prov.  ot  same  name,  40  m.  from  Venice.  It  stands  at  the 
confluence  of  two  rivers,  one  of  which  divides  the  town 
into  two  parts,  connected  by  bridges  and  inclosed  by 
walls.  Tho  principal  buildings  are  the  town-house,  the 
Olympic  theatre,  (begun  by  Palladio,  and  built  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  Roman  theatres,)  the  cathedral,  and 
a  number  of  churches  containing  valuable  paintings. 
Manuf.  Silk,  woollens,  leather,  Ac.  Pop.  34,538. 

Yice-pregi<lency,  (-prez'-,)  n.  The  office  of  a  vice- 
president. 

Vice-president,  (-prez'-,)  n.  An  office-bearer  next 
in  rank  below  a  president;  as,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States. 
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Vice-re'jsal,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  a 
viceroy  or  viceroyalty. 

Vice  roy,  n.  [Lat.  vice,  and  0.  Fr.  roy,  a  king.]  A 
vice-king;  the  governor  of  a  kingdom  or  country  who 
rules  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  with  regal  author¬ 
ity,  as  the  monarch's  substitute. 

Viceroy'alty,  Viceroy  .ship,  n.  Dignity,  office, 
or  jurisdiction  of  a  viceroy. 

Vice  Versa.  [Lat.]  Conversely. 

Vicll,  or  Viqne,  (veek.)  a  city  of  Spain,  36  m.  from 
Barcelona.  Manuf.  Linens,  printed  cottons,  &c.  Pop. 
11,772. 

Viclia'da,  a  river  of  the  U  S.  of  Colombia,  flows  into 
the  Orinoco,  after  an  E.  course  of 260  ni. 

Vicliy,  ( ve-she\ )  a  small  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Allier, 
on  the  Allier,  in  a  flue  valley  surrounded  by  picturesque 
mountains,  35  in.  S.S.E.  of  .Moulius.  It  is  the  most  fashion¬ 
able  bathing  resort  in  France.  The  springs,  which  rise  at 
the  foot- of  the  volcanic  mountainsot  Auvergne,are  of  the 
alkaline  class,  and  the  most  efficacious  of  the  kind  that 
are  known.  They  vary  in  temperature  from  68°  to  112° 
Fall.,  and  are  used  both  for  drinking  and  bathing.  They 
are  resorted  to  iu  cases  of  indigestion,  chronic  catarrh, 
gout,  Ac. 

Vicia.  n.  (Bot.)  The  Vetches,  a  genus  of  plants,  order 
Pabacete,  sub-order  I’apilionuceie,  having  a  tuft  of  hair 
on  the  style  beneath  the  stigma,  9  stamens  united,  and 
one  free.  The  species  are  mostly  climbing  plants,  an¬ 
nuals,  with  pinnate  leaves  ending  in  tendrils,  and  with  uo 
terminal  leaflet.  The  Common  Vetch,  V.  saliva,  some¬ 
times  called  Tare,  introduced  from  Europe  and  found  in 
cultivated  grounds,  and  also  cultivated  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  as  green  lood  for  cattle,  has  rather  large,  purple, 
blue,  or  red  flowers  in  pairs,  axillary  and  almost  sessile. 
In  cultivation,  it  varies  considerably  both  in  size  and 
other  particulars,  as  in  the  breadtb  of  the  leaflets,  the 
number  of  them  in  a  leaf,  Ac.  Oats  are  generally  gown 
along  with  it,  to  afford  it  a  little  support, and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  its  rotting  in  wet  weather.  V.  Faba  (or  Faba  vul¬ 
garis),  the  Coffee  Bean,  or  Windsor  Bean,  is  a  native  of 
Egypt ;  flowers  white,  with  a  large  black  spot  on  each  of 
the  alie;  seeds  very  large,  with  the  large  hilum  at  one 
end  (see  Bean).  There  are  several  American  species. 

Vicinage,  ( vls'in-aj ,)  n.  [Fr.  voisinage,  from  Lat. 
vicinia ,  neighborhood.]  Neighborhood;  vicinity;  the 
place  or  places  adjoining  or  near. 

Vic'inal,  Vic'ine,  a.  Neighboring;  near. 

Vicin'ity,  n.  [Lat.  vicinitas.]  Quality  of  being  near 
or  neighboring ;  not  remote;  proximity;  propinquity; 
as,  the  vicinity  of  two  places  of  public  interest. — Neigh¬ 
borhood;  near  place;  neighboring  country ;  that  which 
is  near,  or  not  remote;  as,  the  vicinity  of  Germantown. 

Vicious,  (vish'us,)  a.  [Fr.  vicieux;  Lat.  vitiosus,  from 
vitium.}  Full  of  faults  or  defects;  imperfect;  as,  a 
vicious  argument.  —  Corrupt  in  principles  or  conduct; 
addicted  to  vice;  depraved;  wicked;  habitually  trans¬ 
gressing  the  moral  law;  contrary  to  rectitude;  as,  a 
vicious  example,  a  vicious  class  of  men.  —  Foul;  im¬ 
pure;  insalubrious;  as,  a  vicious  climate. — Wanting  in 
purity  or  genuineness;  as,  vicious  idioms. — Unruly  ;  re¬ 
fractory  ;  not  well  trained  or  broken  ;  as,  a  vicious  horse. 

Viciously,  ( vish'us-ly ,)  a.  In  a  vicious  manner. 

Vi'ciousiaess,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  vicious. 

Vicissitude,  (vi-sis'si-tud,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  vicissitudo, 
from  vicis,  change.]  Revolution,  mutation,  or  change; 
as,  vicissitudes  of  fortune. — Alternation  ;•  regular  change 
or  succession  of  one  thing  to  another;  as,  tho  vicissitude 
of  the  seasons. 

Vicissitu'dinary,  a.  Subject  to  successive  vicissi¬ 
tudes. 

Vicissitu'dinous,  ( -us,)  a.  Full  of  changes.— Char¬ 
acterized  by,  or  dependent  on,  a  regular  series  or  suc¬ 
cession  of  changes,  (r.) 

Vicksburg1,  in  Mississippi,  a  city  and  port  of  entry, 
cap.  of  Warren  co.,  on  the  Mississippi,  50  m.  W.  of 
Jackson.  It  is  irregularly  built  on  a  range  of  hills, and 
is  of  considerable  commercial  importance  from  being 
one  of  the  principal  cotton  marts  on  the  Mississippi. 
During  the  Civil  War,  V.,  a  stronghold  of  the  Con¬ 
federates,  after  sustaining  a  heavy  and  memorable  siege, 
was  captured  by  Gen.  Grant,  on  July  4th,  1863. 
abt.  4,500. 

Vico,  (r e'ko.)  Giovanni  Battista,  an  Italian  philosopher, 
and  one  of  the  most  original  thinkers  of  his  age,  was  n.  at 
Naples  in  166S.  and  became  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the 
university  of  Naples.  His  piincipal  work  is  entitled 
Prindpj  di  una  Scienza  Nuova .  and  first  appeared  in 
1725.  It  is  a  philosophy  of  history,  founded  on  the 
recognition  of  certain  laws  determining  the  course  of 
events,  and  the  progress  of  the  human  race.  V.  antici¬ 
pated  in  some  important  points  the  speculation  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  thinkers  of  a  later  time.  His  work 
passed  through  three  editions  in  his  lifetime,  and  then 
seems  to  have  been  long  lost  6ight  of.  In  1827  Michelet 
published  a  French  translation  of  it,  and  a  German  trans¬ 
lation  had  appeared  a  few  years  earlier.  A  collected 
edition  of  V.’a  works  appeared  at  Naples  iu  1818,  aud 
was  reprinted  in  1835.  D.  1744. 

Vieo'sa,  or  Cometa,  a  town  of  Brazil,  140  m.  W.  of 
Ceara  ;  pop.  of  dist.  5.000. 

Yic'tiui,  n.  [ F r.  victime ;  Eat.  victima,  probably  from 
vincio,  vinctum,  to  bind.]  A  beast  for  sacrifice,  adorned 
with  the  fillet;  or,  a  living  being  sacrificed  to  some 
deity,  or  in  the  performance  of  a  religious  rite. — Hence, 
a  person  or  thing  immolated,  destroyed,  or  sacrificed  in 
the  pursuit  of  an  end  or  object;  as,  she  fell  a  victim  to 
a  seducer’s  arts. —  A  person  or  living  thing  destroyed 
by,  or  suffering  grievous  injury  from  another.  —  Hence, 
a  gull ;  a  dupe ;  one  who  is  humbugged  or  cajoled;  as,  to 
be  the  victim  of  a  swindler.  (Colloq.) 

Vic  timize,  v.  a.  To  make  a  victim  of ;  especially,  to 
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mnke  the  victim  of  a  swindling  trick  or  transaction;  to 
gull to  defraud ;  ns,  credulity  is  easily  victimized, 

V  ic  tor,  n.  [Lilt,,  from  vinco,  victual, to  conquer.]  One 
who  conquers  in  war;  a  Vanquisher;  one  who  defeats 
an  enemy  in  bottle;  also,  one  who  vanquishes  another 
in  private  combat  or  contest;  one  who  wins  or  gains 
the  advantage. 

~—fi.  Victorious',  triumphant. 

\  io  tor  I.,  1'opk,  elected  about  190,  was  born  in  Africa 
and  was  martyred  under  Severus,  in  202. 

Victor  II.,  succeeded  Leo  IX  ,  1055.  He  reformed  many 
abuses  in  I  he  Church,  which  were  condemned  at  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Florence.  The  council  of  Lyon  against  simony,  tlu.t 
°t  Rouen  enforcing  celibacy  among  the  priesthood,  and 
that  of  Narbonne  excommunicating  those  who  usurped 
the  possessions  of  the  Church,  were  also  convoked  by 
him.  1).  1057. 

Yictor  III.  was  the  successor  of  Gregory  VII.,  1086. 
Guib.  rt.  the  anti  pope,  was  supported  by  the  army  of 
Henry  IV  ,and  Victor  renounced  the  pontifical  dignity, 
but  was  induced  to  resume  it  in  1087.  By  the  assistance 
of  the  Roman  nobility  and  the  Duke  of  Apulia,  he  ex¬ 
pelled  the  anti-pope  from  Rome.  Henry  IV.  having  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  invade  Rome  if  Victor  were  not  de¬ 
posed,  the  senators  forced  the  Pope  to  evacuate  the 
Vatican.  Ho  retired  to  Moute  Casino,  and  died  there. 
10S8. 

Victor  IV.,  an  anti-pope,  whose  usurpation  was  supported 
by  Frederick  1.  and  some  of  the  cardinals.  This  gave 
rise  to  a  schism.  I).  1164. 

Vic'for,  Clacde  Perrin,  Duke  dr  Bklt.un'o,  a  marshal  of 
France,  u.  at  La  Marche  (Vosges),  1764.  In  1781,  he  en¬ 
listed  us  a  private  soldier  in  an  artillery  regiment,  and 
so  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  that  he  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of 
general.  At  the  imttia  of  Friedland  iiis  valor  was  so 
conspicuous  that  Napoleon  created  him,  upon  the  spot, 
marshal  of  France.  In  1807  he  held  the  governorship 
of  Berlin, and  afterwards  served  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
lie  was  recalled  in  1812  to  take  a  command  in  the  grand 
army  about  to  invade  Russia;  and  at  the  passage  of  the 
Beresina,  he  held  in  check  the  pursuing  Russians,  and 
saved  a  large  number  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  who  would 
otherwise  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  enemy. 
During  the  campaign  of  1813  he  evinced  his  accustomed 
bravery  and  skill,  and  at  the  battle  of  Craon  he  was 
carried  off  the  field  severely  wounded.  After  the  abdi¬ 
cation  of  Napoleon  I ,  he  gave  in  his  adherence  to  the 
Bourbons;  followed  Louis  XVIII.  to  Ghent;  became 
minister  of  war  in  18*21 ;  and,  in  1823,  acted  as  second  in 
command  in  the  Spanish  campaign.  D.  1811. 

Yic'tor,  i n Illinois,  a  post-township  of  De  Kalb  co.  \pop. 
a  bt.  1,200. 

Victor,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Clinton  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  909. 

Victor,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Ontario  co.,  20  m.  S.E.  of  Rochester;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Victor  Amadeus  I.,  (a-mai-de' us,)  Duke  of  Savoy, 
was  b.  1587.  son  of  Charles  Emmanuel  I.,  and  crowned 
1630.  He  married  the  sister  of  Louis  XIII.  of  France, 
and  in  liis  latter  years  commanded  the  forces  of  that 
sovereign  in  his  Italian  wars.  D.  1637. 

Victor  Amadeus  II.,  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  first  king  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  u  1665,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  duchy,  1675. 
He  married  Maria  d’Orleans,  niece  of  Louis  XI  V.,  but 
entered,  nevertheless,  on  a  tortuous  policy,  which  in¬ 
volved  him  in  a  war  with  that  monarch.  Having  ac¬ 
quired  Sicily,  he  exchanged  that  kingdom,  in  1717,  for 
Sardinia,  by  treaty  with  the  Emperor.  He  died  two 
years  after  liis  abdication  in  favor  of  his  roii.  1732. 

Victor  Amadeus  III.,  son  and  successor  of  Charles  Emman¬ 
uel  III.,  B.  1726,  ascended  the  throno  in  1773.  lie  found¬ 
ed  t  lie  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Turin,  and  exhibited  the 
utmost  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  His 
hostility  to  the  revolution  in  Franco  provoked  a  con¬ 
test  with  that  country,  in  which  his  throne  fell  by  the 
arms  of  Bonaparte. 

Vic'tor-Emmi 

Victor-Amadeus 
Charles  Emmani 
1821,  and  D.  182-1 

Victor- Emmanuel 
bert,  King  of  Si 
he  fought  in 
the  campaign 
against  the  Aus¬ 
trians,  which, 
terminating  in 
the  disastrous 
battle  of  Nova¬ 
ra,  caused  his 
father  to  abdi¬ 
cate.  He  be¬ 
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1849,  under  the 
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ces,  for  ho  had 
to  avert  thecon- 
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most  disastrous 
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tution;  to  annul 
which,  it  is  said, 

Austria  endeav¬ 
ored  to  bribe 
him  with  the 
offer  of  Parma, 
statesmen,  and  c 


tamed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Austria  upon  compara-J 
lively  easy  terms,  and  undertook  the  complete  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  the  finances,  the  army,  and  U»c*  system  of 
public  education.  Alter  forming  a  close  alliance  with 
Fiance,  Victor  Emmanuel,  in  1859,  again  engaged  in  a 
War  with  Austria,  which  power,  after  being  totally  de¬ 
feated  iu  a  short  campaign,  abandoned  Lombardy  to  the 
Italians.  In  1861,  \  ictor  Emmanuel  was  proclaimed 
king  of  Italy.  In  1.S60,  as  the  ally  of  Prussia,  bis  army 
was  defeated  at  Custotza,  and  his ‘fleet  at  Lissa  ;  but  the 
success  of  the  Prussians  at  Sadowa  restored  Venetia  to 
Italy,  the  unification  of  which  kingdom  Victor  Emmati- 
nel  completed  in  1S70,  by  making  Rome  his  capital. 
The  personal  character  of  the  first  King  of  Italy  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  Henry  IV.  King  of 
France,  and,  like  that  monarch,  he  possesses  a  bonhom- 
mie  which  renders  him  popular  among  all  classes  of  his 
subjects.  Like  Henry  Quatre,  too.  the  King  of  Italy 
has  on  several  fields  of  battle  displayed  an  almost 
reckless  bravery;  white  his  penchant  for  the  fair  sex 
is  as  notorious  as  was  that  of  his  illuRtriouR  prototype. 
His  tour  children  are:  Clotilde,  n.  1843,  married  to  Prince 
Napoleon  in  1859;  Humbert,  (q.  v.  p.  1272,)  Prince  of 
Piedmont,  b.  1844;  Amadeus,  Duke d’Aosta, elected  King 
of  Spain  in  1871 ;  and  Maria  Pia,  b.  1847,  married  in  1862 
Louis  I.,  King  of  Portugal.  V.  E.  n.  at  Rome,  Jan.  9, 1878. 
Buried  in  tin*  Pantheon.  SeeGodkin’s  Li/e«/,(N.Y.,1880.) 
\  icto  ria.  {Myth.')  Tin*  Roman  goddess  of  victory,  sis¬ 
ter  of  Strength  and  Valor,  and  one  of  the  attendants 
upon  Jupiter.  She  was  also  greatly  honored  by  the 
Greeks,  particularly  at  Athens.  She  was  represented 
with  wings,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  holding  the  branch 
of  a  palm-tree  in  her  hand. 

Victo  ria.  (Alexandria),  Queen  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Empress  of  In¬ 
dia,  the  daughter  and  only  child  of  Edward,  Duke  of 
Kent,  fourth  son  of  George  III.,  by  his  wife  Maria  Lou¬ 
isa  Victoria,  of  Saxe-Coburg-Sanlfeld,  was  b.  at  Kensing- 
ton Palace,  in  May, 1819.  TheDuchessof  Keut,whosefirst 
husband  lmd  been  the  Prince  of  Leiningen,  and  who 
was  the  sister  of  Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians,  devoted 
herself  to  superintending  the  education  of  V ,  who  as¬ 
cended  the  throne  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  June  20, 
1837,  her  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  becoming  King 
of  Hanover,  in  virtue  of  the  law  which  excluded  females 
from  that  throne.  In  1840,  the  Queen  became  the  wife  of 
Prince  Albert,  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  (see  Albert.)  The  chief  public  events  of  her 
reign  are  noticed  in  other  parts  of  this  work.  (See  Great 
Britain,  Melbourne,  Peel,  Russell,  Derby,  Aberdeen, 
Gladstone,  Palmerston,  India,  Ac.)  Since  the  death  o*‘ 


her  husband,  the  Prince  Consort,  in  1861,  the  Queen  has 
led  a  very  secluded  life — much  of  her  time  being  passed 
at  her  estate  of  Balmoral  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  By 
this  long  continued  seclusion,  the  Queen’s  popularity 
among  her  subjects  has  been  somewhat  impaired. 
Queen  V  has  9  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  are:  Vic¬ 
toria,  Princess  Royal,  b.  1841,  who  married,  in  1858, 
Frederick  William,  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  now 
heir-apparent  to  the  Germanic  empire  ;  Albert  Edward, 
PrinceofWai.es,  heir-apparent  to  the  British  throne; 
and  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  a  captain  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  navy.  A  daughter,  Princess  Louise,  married,  in 
1871.  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  eldest  son  of  the  Duko 
of  Argyll.  April,  1876,  V.  assumed,  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  title  of  Empress  of  India. 

Victo'ria,  iu  China,  a  town  of  the  British  colony  of 
IIong-Koug.  Pop.  9,850. 

Victoria,  in  Central  Asia,  a  lake  in  the  table-land  of 
Pamir,  15,0(>0  ft.  above  the  sea.  See  Nyanza.  p.  1801. 

Victoria,  (formerly  Port  Philip,)  in  Australia,  a  Brit¬ 
ish  colonial  territory,  comprising  all  that  portion  of 
Australia,  S.  of  the  Murray  River,  between  Lat.  34°  and 
39°  S.,  Lon.  141°  and  150°  E  ,  having  N.  New  South 
Wales,  E.  the  Pacific.  S.  Bass’s  Strait,  and  W.the  colony 
of  S.  Australia;  a rea,  97,000  sq.  in.  Surface ,  undulat¬ 
ing,  with  the  Australian  Alps  shutting  out  the  fertile 
and  wooded  region  culled  Gipps’  Land,  from  Victoria 
proper.  In  the  W.  are  the  Grampians  and  the  Australian 
Pyrenees.  Hirers.  Murray,  Loddon,  and  the  Goulbiirn, 
besides  many  salt  lagoons  or  lakes.  Climate.  Healthy. 
The  temperature  of  Port  Philip  ranges  from  32°  to  90° 
iu  the  year,  and  may  average  60°  Fahr.  Prod.  Grain; 
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UU  sheep-  and  cattle-rearing  are  the  principal  occupa* 
tivnis.  Min.  Gold, coal,  copper,  lead,  and  manganese.  Exp, 
Wool,  sheep,  cattle,  skins,  hides,  tallow,  pork,  beef,  tim- 
ber,  and  mimosa  bark.  Although  one  of  the  youngest, 
and  in  point  of  area  the  smallest  of  the  colonies  of  the 
Australian  group,  V.  is  already  the  most  important  iu 
extent  and  commerce.  Cap.  Melbourne.  P.,  1877, 849,021. 
\  icto'ria,  n.  (But.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Nympnaa- 
cen.  V.  regia,  the  only  species  known,  is  a  native  of 
equatorial  America,  'lhe  flowers  when  fully  expanded, 
are  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  the  leaves,  which 
are  curiously  turned  up  at  their  edges,  vary  from  4  to 


8  feet  in  diameter.  The  plant  is  commonly  known  in 
this  country  as  the  V.  water-lily ,  and  in  South  America 
as  the  Water-maize,  from  its  edible  seeds,  which  are 
commonly  roasted  with  maize  or  Indian  corn. 

(AsD-on.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  Hind  in  1850: — 
also  called  Clio. 

— A  kind  of  4-wheeled  carriage,  resembling  the  cabriolet. 

Victoria,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870. 1,263. 

Victoria,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Knox  co.,  abt.  20  m.  E.N.E.  of  Galesburg:  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Victoria,  in  Texas,  a  S.  co. ;  775  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Guada¬ 
lupe,  also  Coleto  and  Garcitas  creeks.  Surface,  low  and 
flat ;  soil,  fertile.  Pop.  abt.  5,000. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  120  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Austin:  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Victoria,  in  Brazil,  a  sea-port  town,  cup.  of  the  prov. 
of  Espirito-Santo,  on  the  Bay  of  Espirito-Santo,  270  m. 
N.E.  of  Rio  Janeiro  ;  pop.  abt.  6,000. 

Victo'ria.  in  Mexico,  a  town,  cap.  of  the  state  of  Ta- 
manlipas,  300  ni.  N.E.  of  Mexico;  pop.  abt.  6,500. 

Victoria,  a  city,  cap.  of  Vancouver’s  Island,  on  the 
N.  of  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  Lat.  48°  27'  N.,  Lon. 
123°  *25'  W. ;  pop.  abt.  7.000. 

Victo'ria  Cross,  n.  A  decoration  instituted  by  Queen 
Victoria,  in  1856,  for  the  English  naval  and  military 
services.  It  consists  of  a  Maltese  cross  of  bronze,  with 
the  royal  crest  in  the  centre,  and  underneath  an  escroll 
bearing  the  inscription  “  For  valor;”  it  is  worn  with  a 
bine  ribbon  for  the  navy,  a  red  ribbon  for  the  army. 

Victoria  fljan<l.  in  British  N.  America,  an  insular 
tract  N.  of  Lat.  68°  N.,  and  between  Lon.  103°  and  110° 
W.,  having  S.  Dense  Strait,  and  E.  Victoria  Strait  which 
separates  it  from  Boothia  Felix.  —  Also  the  name  given 
to  the  supposed  Antarctic  continent,  discovered  in  1841 
by  Sir  James  Ross. 

Victoria  River,  in  N.  Australia,  falls  into  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean  by  the  actuary  called  Queen’s  Channel,  in 
Lat.  14°  46'  S.,  Lou.  129°  21'  E. 

Victo'ria  Strait,  that  portion  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
between  Prince  of  Wales’  Land  and  Victoria  Land  on 
the  W.,  and  Boothia  Felix  and  N.  Somerset  on  the  E. 

Victor i nc,  (vik-to-reen',)  n.  A  lady’s  small  fur  tippet. 

Victorious,  a.  [Fr.  victorieux. J  Having  gained  a 
victory  ;  having  conquered  in  battle  or  contest :  having 
overcome  an  enemy  or  antagonist;  triumphant;  con¬ 
quering;  vanquishing;  ns,  a  victorious  army,  a  victori¬ 
ous  cause.  —  That  produces  victory  or  conquest.  —  Em¬ 
blematic  of,  or  indicating,  victory  or  conquest;  as, 
‘•brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths.”  —  Shaks. 

Victoriously,  adv.  With  conquest;  in  a  victorious 
manner. 

Vic  tory,  n.  [Fr.  victoire,  from  Lat.  victoria.]  Tri¬ 
umph  ;  conquest ;  the  defeat  of  an  enemy  in  battle,  or  of 
an  antagonist  iu  a  contest ;  a  gaining  of  the  superiority 
in  war  or  combat;  —  also,  the  advantage  cr  superiority 
gained  over  spiritual  enemies,  over  passions  or  appetites, 
or  over  temptations,  or  in  any  struggle  or  competition. 

Victory,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Cayuga  co.,  22  m.  N.W.  of  Auburn  ;  pop.  abt.  2,800.  —  A 
post-township  of  Saratoga  co.;  pop.  abt.  900. 

Victory,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Essex  co., 
45  m.  N.E.  of  Montpelier:  pop.  abt.  250. 

Viet  rice.  (vJk'tris,)  n.  [Lat.  victrir.]  A  female  victor. 

Victual.  ( vit'l ,)  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  victualled,  (vlt'ld.) 
[From  the  n.  pi.  victuals.]  To  furnish  or  supply  with 
victuals  or  provisions;  as,  to  victual  a  ship,  an  army, 
or  a  city. 

Victualler,  ( vil'l-er ,)  n.  One  who  supplies  victuals. 

Victuals,  ( vit'lz ,)  n.  pi.  [Fr.  victuaille. ;  Lat.  victualia , 
provisions  ]  That  which  supports  human  life;  food  for 
human  beings,  prepared  for  eating:  provisions;  meat; 
sustenance;  viands;  as,  broken  victuals. 

Vicu'na,  Vicuff'na,  n.  ( ZnVl .)  See  Llama. 

Yida'lia,  in  Louisiana ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Concordia 
parish,  on  the  Mississippi,  opposite  Natchez. 


an  ucl  I.,  King  of  Sardinia,  .ion  ot 
III.,  b.  1759,  succeeded  his  brother, 
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ardiuia,  b.  1820.  While  heir-apparent, 
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Vidame,  (7 'e-dahm\)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vice-dominus.] 

( Fr.  Feudal  law.)  Originally,  an  officer  who  represented 
the  bishop,  as  the  viscount  did  the  court.  In  course  of 
time,  these  dignitaries  erected  their  offices  into  fiefs,  and 
became  feudal  nobles.  —  Braude. 

Vi'dc.  [  Lat.  imper.  of  videre.  to  see.]  See ;  —  employed 
as  a  reference,  or  to  direct  the  attention  to  something. 

Videlicet,  ad v.  [Lat.,  for  vide  Hot  —  ride ,  imper.  of 
v  id  ere,  to  see,  and  licet,  it  is  permitted.]  That  is ;  namely  ; 
to  wit ;  — commonly  abbreviated  viz. 

Videlte.  Vedette,  (- del ',)  n.  [Fr.  vedette;  It.  vedelta , 
from  Lat.  video,  to  sec.]  (Mil.)  Amounted  patrol  or 
Sentinel  stationed  on  the  outpost  of  an  army  to  observe 
or  watch  an  enemy,  and  give  notice  of  danger,  or  of 
their  movements,  Ac. 

Vidiaiiaas,  n.  [ Lat.,  we  have  seen.]  An  examination 
or  inspection,  as  of  accounts  or  documents. 

Vido'llia,  n.  A  brisk,  white  wine,  grown  in  the  island 
of  Teneriffe. 

Vie,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  wigan.]  To  contend  or  strive  for  supe¬ 
riority  ;  to  use  effort  in  a  race,  to u test,  competition,  ri¬ 
valry,  or  strife. 

Vielle,  ( ve'el .)  n.  The  French  term  for  a  hurdy-gurdy. 

Vienna.  [Ger.  Wien ,  (tw/i.]  The  capital  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  and  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe.  It  is  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  S.E.  bank  of  the  Danube,  where  the  river 
Wien  joins  it,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  large  and  fertile 
plain.  It  consists  of  a  central,  or  old  city,  and  a  new, 
or  external  city,  composed  of  34  suburbs, and  liesin  Lat. 
48°  12'  N.,  and  L"ii.  10°  20'  E.  The  circuit  of  the  whole 
city  is  20  in.  The  streets  are  generally  well  paved, 
lighted,  and  clean,  and  the  houses  built  mostly  of  brick, 
from  live  to  six  stories  in  height.  The  old  city  is  the 
most  fashionable  quarter,  and,  though  irregularly  built, 
lias  many  fine  squares  and  palaces,  besides  the  imperial 
residence.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  public  buildings 
are  the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  a  Gothic  edifice,  with  a 
tower  453  ft.  in  height;  the  churches  of  the  Augustine* 
and  of  the  Capuchins;  the  royal  palace,  with  one  of  the 
richest  collections  of  valuable  curiosities  in  Europe;  the 
imperial  library,  containing  300,000  volumes  and  many 
thousand  MSS.;  the  archbishop’s  palace,  the  Belvidere 
and  Sebonbrunn  (an  imperi  al  palace),  the  arsenal,  bank, 
custom-house, university,  and  mint,  with  many  other  fine 
and  imposing  buildings,  including  sc  hools,  theatres,  hos¬ 
pitals,  palaces,  and  museums.  The  university — with  one 
of  the  best  schools  of  medicine  in  Germany — has  80  pro- 
fessorsand  above  2,000  students  attached  toit.  Few  cities 
are  so  richly  ornamented  with  works  of  art,  or  have  such 
splendid  promenades  as  F.  Of  the  ten  most  important  of 
these  places  of  public  resort,  the  Prater  is  considered  the 
gayest  and  most  magnificent.  F.,  being  the  centre  of 
the  empire,  is  also  the  centre  of  all  its  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,  and,  by  means  of  the  Danube  line  of  steamers, 
lias  direct  communication  with  Constantinople,  Trebi- 
zond,  and  Smyrna,  as  well  as  with  the  Levant.  The  manu¬ 
factures  are  silks,  velvets,  shawls,  woollen  cloths,  rib¬ 
bons,  lace,  straw  bats,  carpets,  gold  and  silver  lace, 
mathematical  instruments,  carriages,  leather,  paper, 
jewelry,  &c.  The  environs  of  V  are  very  fertile  and 
picturesque.  To  the  N.  are  the  islands  of  the  Danube; 
to  the  W.  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Kahlenberg;  to  the 
S.,  mountains  covered  with  vineyards  and  extensive  for¬ 
ests;  and  to  the  E.,  vast  plains,  bounded  at  the  farthest 
horizon  by  hills.  The  islands  are  adorned  by  many  villas, 
and  few  cities  are  surrounded  by  so  many  fine  gardens, 
which  contain  some  of  the  rarest  plants.  F.  was,  under 
the  name  of  Vindolxma,  long  the  headquarters  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  legion,  and  afterwards  fell  successively  into  the 
hands  of  the  Goths  and  Huns.  In  791  Charlemagne  at¬ 
tached  it  to  his  dominions.  It  was  often  threatened  in 
the  wars  with  the  Hungarians  and  Turks,  who,  in  1529, 
destroyed  the  suburbs.  In  1797  it  was  threatened  by 
Napoleon  I.,  and  occupied  by  him  in  1805  and  1809.  On 
both  occasions,  proper  discipline  was  observed  by  the 
invaders,  and  little  injury  was  done.  In  1814  and  1815, 
the  Congress  of  V.  assembled  there  for  the  settlement 
of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  on  June  9,  1815,  the  ar¬ 
rangements  were  collected  in  one  grand  act  of  121  arti¬ 
cles,  signed  by  representatives  of  the  principal  Euro¬ 
pean  powers.  In  1872,  an  International  Exposition 
was  successfully  held  here.  Pop.  834,284. 

Vien'na,  in  Alabama,  a  village  and  twp.  of  Pickens  co., 
135  m.  W.N.W.  of  Montgomery;  pop.  in  1870,  1,435. 
Vienna,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Dooly  co.,  90 
m.  S.W.  of  Milledgoville;  pap.  abt.  150. 

Vienna,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Grundy  co. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  900.  —  A  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  John¬ 
son  co.,  190  m.  S  E.  of  Springfield  ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,040. 
Vienna,  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Scott  co.,  8  m.  W.  of  Lexington  ;  pop.  abt.  2,900. 
Vienna,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-township  of  Marshall  co.,  abt. 

32  m.  S.W.  of  Cedar  Falls;  pop.  in  1869,  650. 

Vienna,  in  Kansas,  a  post-township  of  Pottawattomie 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Vienna,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Kennebec  co.,  22 
m.  N.W.  of  Augusta;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Vienna,  in  Mich.,  a  twp.  of  Genesee  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 
Vienna,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Maries  co., 
abt.  32  in.  S.S  K.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Vienna,  in  Nno  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co., 
48  m.  N.W.  of  Trenton. 

Vienna,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Oneida  co.,  on  Oneida  Luke,  120  m.  S.W  of  Albany  ;  pop. 
al»t.  4,500.  —  A  village  of  Ontario  co.,  7  m.  N.N.W.  of 
Geneva;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Vienna,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  34  m.  W. 
of  Columbus;  pop.  in  1870,  239. —  A  post-vill.  and  twp. 
of  Trumbull  co.,  10  m.  E.  of  Warr en;pop.  in  1870, 1,132. 
Vienna,  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  post-village  of  Elgin  co., 
134  m.  S.W.  of  Toronto;  pop.  (1871)  abt.  600. 


Vien'na,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Dane  co.;  pop.  in 
1870,  1,176.  —  A  post-village  of  Walworth  co.,55  m.  S.E. 
of  Madison. 

Vienne,  ( ve-cn', )  in  France,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
dept,  of  Correze,  and  joins  the  Loire,  in  the  dept,  of  In- 
dre-et- Loire,  after  a  N.N.W.  course  of  220  in.  —  A  W. 
dept,  formed  of  the  anc.  prov.  of  Upper  Poitou,  and 
bounded  N.  by  the  dept,  of  Indre-et-Loirc,  and  S.  by 
Charente;  area,  2,690  sq.m.  Surface,  flat ;  soil,  sandy 
and  partly  fertile.  Hirers.  The  Vienne,  Clain,  Charente, 
Garteiupe,  Creuse,  and  the  Dive.  Prod.  Corn,  potatoes, 
hemp,  flax,  and  wine;  horses,  mules,  and  sheep  of  a 
superior  quality  are  reared.  Min.  Iron  and  lithographic 
stones.  Manuf.  Arms  and  cutlery.  Cap.  Poitiers. 
Pop.  324,527.  —  A  town  of  the  dept,  of  Is&re,  on  the 
Rhone,  47  ni.  W.N.W.  of  Grenoble.  Manuf.  Woollens, 
silk, and  paper.  A  council  was  held  here  in  1311,  which 
abolished  the  order  of  the  Templars.  Pop.  22.828. 

VieBine,  ( iSaaBte,)  in  France,  a  W.  dept.,  formed  from 
a  part  of  the  anc.  prov.  of  Limousin,  and  bounded  by 
t lie  depts.  of  Creuse,  Corr&ze,  Dordogne,  Charente, 
Vienne,  and  Indre ;  area,  2,130  sq.  in.  Surface,  moun¬ 
tainous;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  Hirers.  Vienne  and 
Gartempe.  Prod.  Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  exten¬ 
sively  reared.  Min.  Tin,  lead,  copper,  iron,  coal,  and 
porcelain  clay.  Manuf.  Porcelain,  cutlery,  and  paper. 
Cap.  Limoges.  Pop.  326,037. 

Viennese,  (-viz',)  a.  (G>og.)  Pertaining,  or  having 
reference,  to  Vienna,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

— n.  sing,  and  pi.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Vienna;  —  plurully,  the  people  of  Vienna. 

Vierseai,  (Jeer' sen.,)  a  town  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  on 
the  Niers,  18  m.  W.  of  Dusseldorf;  pop.  4,399. 

Vierzoil,  ( veer'zawng ,)  in  France,  a  town  of  the  dept, 
of  Cher,  17  m.  N.W  of  Bourges.  Manuf.  Woollens, 
silks,  porcelain,  earthenware,  and  cannon.  Pop.  7,480. 

Viesti,  (v e-es'te.)  a  seaport  of  S.  Italy,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  promontory  of  Monte  Gorgano,  22  m.  from  Man- 
fredonia.  Pop.  5,643. 

Vieux'iemps,  Henri,  a  Belgian  violinist,  b.  at  Ver- 
viers,  1820.  He  appeared  with  success  in  Paris  and 
Vienna,  in  1830,  and  from  that  time  became  a  public 
favorite.  He  has  several  times  visited  this  country.  His 
playing  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  elegance  and  cor¬ 
rectness  of  execution.  His  compositions  combine  the 
qualities  of  classical  and  modern  music. 

View,  (vu,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  vue,  from  voir  —  Lat.  videre ,  to  see.] 
To  see,  look  at,  or  behold ;  to  survey  ;  to  examine  with 
the  eye;  to  look  on  with  attention,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  examining;  to  inspect;  to  explore;  as,  to  view  a 
landscape.  —  To  see  or  perceive  by  the  mental  eye;  to 
survey  intellectually;  to  consider;  to  examine  with  the 
mental  vision ;  as,  to  view  the  course  of  events. 

— 7i.  Act  or  power  of  seeing  or  beholding;  survey; 
sight;  inspection;  examination  or  exploration  by  the 
eye.  —  Hence,  intellectual  or  mental  surveyor  exami¬ 
nation. —  Reach  or  scope  of  the  eye;  intellectual  or 
mental  sight  or  power  of  vision ;  range  of  prospect;  as, 
objects  near  our  view.  —  The  whole  extent  seen  ;  sceno  ; 
display  exhibited  to  the  sight  or  mind;  as,  to  give  a  right 
or  wrong  view  of  a  thing.  —  Hence,  a  pictorial  sketch  or 
design,  as  of  a  landscape;  representation  of  a  scene. — 
Manner  of  seeing  or  understanding  ;  mode  of  apprehen¬ 
sion  ;  judgment;  opinion;  conception;  as,  you  take  an 
incorrect  view  of  the  case.  —  Aim  ;  design  ;  purpose;  in¬ 
tention  ;  as,  he  does  this  with  a  view  to  business.  —  Ap¬ 
pearance;  aspect;  show;  as,  “The  splendor  of  her 
view.”  —  Waller. 

Field  of  view,  the  whole  area  seen  through  an  optical 
instrument.  —  Point  of  view,  the  direction  from  which 
one  looks  at  a  person  or  thing. —  Yiew-halloo,  the  shout 
uttered  by  a  hunter  on  sighting  the  animal  of  chase. 

Viewer,  (v idur,)  n.  One  who  views  or  sees. 

(Law.)  A  person  appointed  by  a  court  to  see  and  ex¬ 
amine  certain  matters  and  make  a  report  of  the  facts, 
together  with  his  opinion.  In  practice,  viewers  are 
usually  appointed  to  lay  out  roads,  inspect  mines,  and  the 
like. —  Bouvier. 

View'less,  a.  That  cannot  be  viewed  or  seen  ;  invisible ; 
not  being  perceivable  by  the  eye. 

Vig-ail,  (Le.)  (ve'ga,)  in  France,  a  town  of  the  dept,  of 
Gard,  28  m.  N.N.W.  of  Montpellier.  Manuf.  Silk,  cot¬ 
ton,  paper,  and  glass.  Pop.  5,940. 

Viges'iino-quarto.  (kwor'lo,)  a.  Formed  of  sheets 
folded  so  as  to  make  twenty-four  leaves,  as  a  book. 

— 11.  A  vigesimo-quarto  book.  —  The  size  of  a  hook  so 
composed;  — generally  noted  thus,  24 mo.,  or  24°. 

Vigevaaio,  ( ve-jai-va'no ,)  in  Italy,  a  town  of  the  prov. 
of  Novara,  on  the  Mora,  15  in.  S.E.  of  Novara.  Manuf. 
Silks,  linen,  aud  cotton  fabrics,  hats,  soap,  and  macaroni. 
l\)p.  19,440. 

Viggiano,  ( vid-ja’no ,)  in  Italy,  a  town  of  the  prov.  of 
Potenza,  9  m.  S.E.  of  Marsico-Nuovo.  Manuf.  'Woollens, 
soap,  and  wax-candles.  Pop.  6,580. 

Vlgia,  ( ve-zher'a .)  a  town  of  Brazil,  50  m.  N.  of  Para  ; 
pop.  of  dist.  abt.  lu,000. 

Viji’il,  (vif-,)  n.  [Fr.  vigiie,  from  Lat.  vigilia,  a  watch 
ing.]  State  of  being  awake;  watch;  sleeplessness. — 
Devotion  performed  in  the  customary  hours  of  rest  or 
sleep  ;  religious  watching ;  as,  “  Vigils  pale-eyed  virgins 
keep.”  —  Pope. 

(Eccl.)  The  evening  before  a  feast-day;  —  hence,  a 
religious  service  performed  in  the  evening  preceding  a 
holiday;  a  fast  observed  on  the  day  preceding  a  festival. 

Vigilance,  (wj'e-lans,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vigil  ant  La.] 
A  state  of  being  awake;  watchfulness;  forbearance  of 
sleep;  circumspection;  guard;  watch;  attention  of  the 
mind  in  guarding  against  danger,  or  providing  for  safety. 

V.  committee,  »  self-constituted  body  of  persons,  who, 
in  wild  and  lawless  districts  of  the  U.  States,  take  upon 
themselves  the  capture  and  punishment  of  those  who 
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are  snspected  or  proved  gnilty  of  crimes  or  serious 
offences  against  the  common  weal. 

Vig  ilant,  a.  Wakeful ;  watchful :  with  the  attention 
on  the  alert;  circumspect;  studious  to  discover  and 
avoid  danger,  or  to  provide  lor  safety  ;  as,  a  vigilant 
sentinel  or  look-out. 

Vigilantly,  adv.  With  vigilance;  wakefully. 

Vigiliaas,  (ri-jil'i-us,)  Pope,  a  Roman,  who,  in  537,  ob¬ 
tained  that  dignity  from  Theodora,  wife  of  Justinian,  on 
a  promise  to  revoke  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  against  the  Eutychian  bishops.  He  afterwards 
published  a  condemnation  of  that  sect,  for  which  he 
was  persecuted  and  banished.  D.  at  Syracuse,  555. 

Viginiti  v  a  rate,  (vij-indiv'-,)n.  [From  Lat.  viginti, 
twenty,  and  vir,  nnm.J  A  body  of  governing  function¬ 
aries  consisting  of  twenty  men. 

Vignette,  (vi-ne.t',)  n.  [Fr.,  dimin  of  vigne=\ji\\.  rinia, 
a  plantation  of  vines.]  (Arch.)  An  ornament  of  vine- 
leaves,  tendrils, 
and  grapes, 
used  in  Gothic 
archi  te  c  tu  r  e 
(Fig.  25S5).  A 
capital  letter  in 
ancient  manu¬ 
scripts;  — so 
called  in  conse-  Fig.  2585. — VioNiSTTJS. 

quence  of  their 

being  frequently  ornamented  with  flourishes,  in  the 
manner  of  vine-branches  or  tendrils.  Subsequently, 
the  term  was  used  to  signify  any  large  ornament  at  the 
top  of  a  page.  —  Fairhoft. 

(Print.)  A  small  ornamental  engraving  without 
complete  background  or  boimdary-line,  used  in  printing 
for  the  illustration  or  decoration  of  a  page  of  any  work. 

Vigaiola,  (veen-yn'la.)  in  Italy,  a  town  of  the  prov.  of 
Potenza,  5  m.  S.W.  of  Potenza;  pop.  4,620. 

Vignola,  the  common  appellation  of  Giacomo  Barozzi, 
a  celebrated  Italian  architect,  b.  at  Vignola.  1507.  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Michael  Angelo  in  the  works  of  St.  Peter’s, 
and  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Five.  Orders.  D.  1573. 

VigBiy.(»a7n-y«',)ALFRKD  Yjctor.Countde,  a  French  poet 
and  novelist,  b.  at  Locho  (Indre-et-Loire),  of  a  noble  fam¬ 
ily,  in  1799.  II is  most  celebrated  prose  work  is  the  histori¬ 
cal  novel  of  Cinq- Mars,  which  appeared  in  1826,  passed 
through  many  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  the 
principal  languages  of  Europe.  lie  was  also  author  of 
several  plays,  among  which  are  the  Marshal d'Ancre, 
and  Chatterton.  V.  was  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  D.  1863. 

Vigo,  (ve/go,)  in  Spain,  a  seaport-town  of  the  prov.  of 
Pontevedra.  76  m.  S.S  E.  of  Corunna;  pop.  4,850 

Vi'gO,  in  Indiana ,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Illinois  ;  area, 
400  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  the  Wabash  River.  Surface, 
undulating;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min.  Coal,  limestone,  aud 
freestone.  Cap.  Terre  Haute.  Pop.  in  1870,  34,554. 

Vigo,  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Knox  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

Vigo'Bie,  in  Italy,  a  town  of  tlio  prov.  of  Turin,  9  m. 
E.S  E.  of  Pinerola  ;  pop.  6,930. 

Vig'or,  n.  [Lat.,  from  vigeo,  to  be  lively  or  vigorous  ] 
Active  strength  or  physical  force  in  animals;  ns,  man’s 
bodily  vigor. —  Strength  or  force  in  animal  or  vegetable 
motion:  as,  grain  grows  with  vigor. —  Intellectual  force 
or  energy  ;  strength  of  mind;  as,  vigor  of  intellect. — 
Liveliness  ;  activity;  energy  :  efficacy. 

Viii'OB’o'.so.  [It.]  (Mus.)  With  strength  and  firmness. 

Vig'oroBBS,  a.  [Fr.  vigoureux.]  Full  of  vigor,  physic  al 
strength,  or  active  force;  strong;  lusty;  brawny;  pow¬ 
erful  ;  as,  a  vigorous  body,  vigorous  health.  —  Indicating 
mental  or  physical  strength  ;  as,  a  vigorous  blow,  a  vig¬ 
orous  style  of  composition. 

Vigorously,  adv.  In  a  vigorous  manner. 

Vag'OB’OitSBB^ss,  71.  Quality  of  being  vigorous. 

Vi'EtQBig.  (Hist.)  One  of  the  sea-rovers,  or  pirate 
chiefs,  of  the  old  Norsemen,  who  ravaged  the  coasts  of 
Europe  in  the  Dark  Ages. 

Vile,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vilis.]  Of  small  value  ;  cheap  ; 
despicable;  worthless;  mean;  base;  lightly  esteemed ; 
as,  a  vile  thing,  a  vde  condition  of  life.  —  Sinful;  de¬ 
praved  by  iniquity;  morally  base  or  impure;  bad; 
wicked;  sordid;  abject;  as,  a  vile  act,  vile  hypocrisy,  a 
vile  character. 

Vilely,  adv.  In  a  vile  manner;  shnmefulljr:  basely. 

Vale'Biess,  n.  Shite  or  quality  of  being  vile;  despicable¬ 
ness;  baseness;  meanness;  as,  thwilemess  of  a  bad  dinner. 
—  Moral  baseness,  depravity,  or  iniquity;  extreme  wick¬ 
edness  or  turpitude;  degradation  by  siu  ;  as,  the  vile7iess 
of  treachery. 

Vilifiiea'tion,  n.  Act  of  vilifying,  traducing,  or  de¬ 
faming. 

Val'iflier,  n.  One  who  vilifies  ;  a  defamer  ;  a  tradneer. 

Vil'ily,  v.  a.  [Lat.  vilis,  vile,  and  fucio ,  to  make.]  To 
make  vile;  to  degrade  ;  to  debase.  —  To  traduce  ;  to  de¬ 
fame;  to  attempt  to  degrade  or  bring  into  contempt  by 
slanderous  means;  as,  to  vilifi/  one's  betters. 

Vail,  n.  [Fr.  villa,  a  town,  city,  from  Lat.  villa,  a  country- 
house.]  A  village;  a  small  collection  of  houses;  —  a 
word  possessing  various  meanings  in  English  law,  being 
used  us  indicating  a  tithing;  a  manor;  a  parish  ;  a  town¬ 
ship  ;  a  village  ;  a  part  of  a  parish. 

Villa,  n. ;  pi.  Villas,  ».  [Lat  ,  a  country-house,  proba¬ 
bly  from  Sansk.  valaya .  a  fence,  inclosure.]  A  country- 
house  or  seat,  usually  one  for  the  residence  of  a  well-to- 
do  or  opulent  person. 

Villa  Bella  da  Princeza.  in  Brazil, a  town  of  the 
island  of  Sao  Sebaslao,  85  m.  E.  of  Sao  Paulo ;  pop.  4,000. 

Vi  II  a  del  Fnerte,  (veeVya-del-fwer-ta,)  a  town  of 
Mexico,  75  m.  N.  of  Citnaloa;  pop.  6,000. 

Villa  (or  San  ta  Mari  a)  del  Prin'cipe.  See 

Puerto  Phixcipe. 

Villa  do  llio  Par'do,  in  Brazil,  a  town  of  the  prov. 
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of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  80  in.  \Y.  of  Porto-Alcgre  •  pop 
ot'iiist.  ti.000.  >rr 

Villa-Slur.  in  Brazil,*  town  of  the  prov.  of  Bio  Grande 
do  .Norn-,  00  in.  S  K  of  Natal ;  pop.  3,000. 

Villa  I'rnii  ra,  a  town  of  the  island  of  St.  Michael,  one 
of  (lit*  Azores;  pop.  4,350. 

Villa  Branca,  in  Italy,  a  town  of  the  prov.  of  Turin, 
on  the  l*o,  30  in.  from  the  city  of  Turin  ;  pop.  9,460. 

—Also,  a  town  of  the  pr*>v.  of  Verona,  9  m.  from  Verona; 
j>"p.  6.550,  Here,  in  1859,  were  signed  the  preliminaries 
of  the  treaty  which  closed  the  war  between  France  and 
Sardinia,  on  the  one  side,  and  Austria  on  the  other,  and 
which  were  ratified  by  the  treaty  of  Zurich. 

Villa  l'ranca,  in  Brazil,  a  town  of  the  prov.  of  Para, 
-I*  in.  S.W.  of  Santarem  ;  pop.  5,000. 

Villa  Fran'ca  «le  Pana'(le»,  in  Spain,  a  town  of 
t  in-  prov.  of  Barcelona,  27  in.  from  Barcelona;  pop.  6,160. 

Village,  (rU'iqjj  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  villa.]  A  small 
collection  or  assemblage  of  houses,  less  than  a  towu  or 
city  and  larger  than  a  hamlet. 

Village,  in  Arkansas ,  a  township  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  660. 

Village  hreen.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Bela  ware  co.,  4  in.  VV’.N.W.  of  Chester. 

Vil  lager,  (mj€rt)  n.  An  inhabitant  of,  or  resident  in,  a 
village. 

Village  Springs.  in  Alabama,  a  township  of  Blount 
co. :  pop.  in  1870.  700. 

Villa  J oyosA,  (/to-yo'stz,) a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia, 
16  in.  from  Alicante;  pop.  8,768. 

Vi llainoiit',  in  Arkansas ,  a  township  of  Arkansas  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  250. 

V  i llano'va,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Chau¬ 
tauqua  co.,  15  m.  E.S.E.  of  Dunkirk ;  pop.  abt.  l,6u(J. 

Villa-No'va,  a  town  of  Brazil,  12  m.  N.E.  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  pop.  2,500. 

Villano  va  «la  llain'lia,  in  Brazil,  a  town  of  the 
prov. ol  Para, at  the  juuetiou  of  the  Canoma  and  Manhe 
with  the  Amazons. 

Villanova  <la  Rainha.  or  Cvhete,  in  Brazil,  a 
town  of  Minas  Geraes,  25  in.  S.E  of  Sahara;  pop.  7,000. 

Villano'va  «Ie  Sail  Antonio,  in  Brazil,  a  town  of 
the  prov.  of  Sergife,  on  the  Sao  Francisco  River,  10  in. 
N.  of  the  Atlantic;  pop.  5,000. 

Villano  va  tie  Sou  za,  a  town  of  Brazil,  280  in.  W. 
of  Paraliiba;  pop.  6.000. 

Villano'va  «lo  Principe',  in  Brazil,  a  town  of  the 
prov.  of  Bio  Grande  do  Norte,  150  in.  W.S.YV.  of  Natal ; 
pop.  4.000. 

V  illa  Real,  (rai'al.)  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  of  Tras- 
os-M'mtea.  on  the  Corgo,  15  in.  from  Lamego ;  pop.  5,122. 

Villa  Ileal,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  on  t lie  river) 
Mijures.  5  m.  from  the  Mediterranean.  Mauuf.  Wool¬ 
lens  and  silks.  Pop.  9,016. 

Villa  He  a  I  lie  Concepcion,  a  town  of  Paraguay, 
130  m.  N.N.E.  of  Asuncion  ;  pop.  abt.  4,000. 

Vi  liars,  ( ve-yar ',)  Louis  Hector,  Duke  de,  and  marshal 
of  France,  was  B  at  M<*ulins  in  1353.  lie  began  his  career 
as  a  soldier  in  Holland,  serving  in  the  corps  commanded 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  person  ;  next  in  Germany,  under  Conde 
and  Tiireuue.  and  at  the  age  of  21  he  became  colonel  of  a 
regt.  of  cavalry.  He  accepted  the  task  of  subduing  the 
P  uni  sards,  the  Protestants  of  the  Cevennes;  in  which  lie 
appears  to  have  shown  all  the  humane  consideration 
*  hf  h  could  be  combined  with  the  suppression  of  the 
religious  revolt.  In  1705,  he  established  the  famous 
camp  of  Sirek,  on  the  heights  near  Fronsberg,  a  position 
naturally  so  strong  that  Marlborough  did  not  venture 
to  attack  it.  Resuming  the  offensive,  he  had  a  series 
of  successes,  but  was  defeated  by  Marlborough  at  Ram- 
ilies  in  1706.  He  passed  the  Rhine,  and  forced  the  im¬ 
perial  lines  at  Stolhofen,  but  some  of  his  troops  being 
withdrawn,  he  had  to  retire.  After  a  short  campaign  in 
Savoy  he  again  took  the  command  in  Flanders;  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Prince  Eugene  and  t lie  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  severely  wounded  at  Malplaquet,  in  1709;  and  after  a 
compulsory  retirement  to  recover  his  health,  ho  attacked 
successfully,  in  1712,  the  intrenched  camp  of  Denain, 
and  took  several  towns  and  fortresses.  The  treaty  of 
Utrecht  was  concluded  in  the  following  year,  and  the 
peace  of  Rastadt  followed  in  1714.  For  the  next  IS 
years  V.  exchanged  service  in  the  field  for  the  intrigues 
of  the  court.  Me  attended  Louis  XIV.  on  his  death-bed, 
was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy,  and, as  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Regency,  opposed  the  Quadruple  Alli¬ 
ance,  the  financial  operations  of  Law,  and  the  influence 
of  Dubois.  His  rival,  Fleury,  finally  supplanted  him. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Austria,  in  1732,  al¬ 
though  more  than  80  years  of  age,  he  accepted  the  com¬ 
mand  in  Italy,  with  the  title  of  marshal-general  of 
France:  but  after  a  successful  commencement  lie  de¬ 
manded  his  recall,  and  n.  at  Turin  in  1734. 

Villain,  (yil'l'tn  or  vil'ldn,)  n.  fO.  Fr.;  Vv.vilain;  Sp. 
villinn,  worthless,  from  L.  Lat.  viUanus.  a  husbandman.] 
Originally,  under  the  feudal  law,  one  who  held  lands  by  a 
base  or  servile  tenure  ;  a  villein  ;  a  feudal  tenantof  the 
lowest  class. —  Hence,  a  boor;  a  bumpkin  ;  a  rude,  clown¬ 
ish  person,  (r  )  —  Specifically,  a  vile,  wicked  person;  a 
deliberate  scoundrel;  a  designing  knave;  a  man  ex¬ 
tremely  depraved,  and  guilty  of,  or  capable  of  commit¬ 
ting,  great  crimes;  a  consummate  rascal;  a  base  or 
heartless  profligate. 

—a.  Villanous.  (r.) 

Vil  lainous,  a.  Same  as  Villanous,  q.v. 

Vil  lakin.  n.  A  little  village;  or,  a  small  villa. 

Vil'lailizp,  v.  a.  To  make  vile;  to  debase;  to  degrade;  | 
to  defame;  as,  “  The  villanizing  of  mankind  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  beasts.”  —  Bentley. 

V i Man i /or.  n.  One  who  villanixes,  degrades,  or  de¬ 
bases. 

Vil  lanons,  Villainous,  a.  Like  a  villain;  be¬ 


coming  a  villain ;  base ;  vile ;  atrocious  ;  detestable  ;  — 
hence,  depraved;  wicked;  capable  of  extreme  turpi¬ 
tude  ;  as.  a  villanous  wretch.  —  Resulting  from  extreme 
depravity?  as,  a  villanous  deed. — Sorry;  mean;  low;  vile; 
pititul ;  mischievous  ; — in  a  familiar  sense  ;  as,  a  viliun- 
ous  scrawl,  a  villanous  trick,  a  villanous  subterfuge. 

Vil  laiMHisly,  adv.  Wickedly;  basely  ;  vilely. 

yiriailouNiieM.s,  k.  Baseness;  wickedness. 

^  il  limy,  1  i I  In iny,  n.  [O.  Fr. ;  Fr.  vilenie.]  Some¬ 
thing  villanous;  atrocious  wickedness;  turpitude;  ex¬ 
treme  depravity;  an  action  of  base  wickedness ;  as,  the 
vdlany  of  a  seducer.  —  An  action  characterized  hy  ex¬ 
treme  baseness  or  depravity;  a  crime;  an  odious  or 
Capital  offence.  —  Obscene  speech  or  written  language; 
depraved  employment  of  thought  or  talk  ;  cant;  lingo. 

villat'ie,  a.  [Lat.  villuticus.  J  Pertaining  to  a  village. 

\  ilia  \  icio  sa,  a  towu  of  Brazil,  150  iu.  VV.  of  Ceara; 
pop.  6,000. 

Villeliardoiiiii,  Geoffroy  de,  ( veel’har-doo-d(n ),  a 
French  historian,  b.  near  Arcis-sm -Aube,  1167,  was 
nm redial  of  Champagne  under  Thibaut  V.,  Count  of 
Champagne  and  Brie.  He  distinguished  himself  in  1199, 
in  the  fourth  crusade;  was  present  at  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  iu  1204;  and  was  created  marshal  of 
Roumania  by  the  Emperor  Baldwin  I.  The  Emperor 
Henry  gave  him  the  city  of  Messinopolis,  and  his  de¬ 
scendants,  during  two  centuries,  ruled  over  principali¬ 
ties  in  Greece.  He  wrote  the  History  of  the.  Taking  of 
Constantinople  by  the  French  awl  Venetians ,  a  narrative 
remarkable  for  its  brevity  and  clearness,  and  as  being 
the  oldest  history  in  French  prose.  D.  in  Thessaly,  1213. 

Villeinage,  Villainage,  Villenage,w.  ( Feud.  Law.) 
The  state  of  a  villain  or  villein,  or  of  lands  or  tenements 
held  by  a  feudal  tenant  of  the  lowest  class. 

Yi domain,  ( vel'mah ,)  Abel  Francois,  a  French  histo¬ 
rian  and  statesman,  whoso  early  distinguished  hiinselta> 
a  scholar,  as  to  gain  the  appointment  of  professor  of  rhe¬ 
toric  in  the  College  Charlemagne  iu  his  19th  year.  In 
1816  he  became  assistant  professor  of  modern  history  in 
the  University  of  Paris.  In  1833  he  was  created  a  peer 
of  France,  and  iu  the  Guizot  ministry  acted  as  minis¬ 
ter  of  public  instruction.  He  retired  into  private  life 
after  the  revolution  of  1848.  His  principal  works  are : 
Can's  de  Literature  Fran^aise,  Tableau  du  A'  VIII.  & He¬ 
el*;  Discours  et  Melanges  LitUraires  (1823);  Nouveaux 
Melanges  Historiques  et  Litter  air  es  (1827);  Etudes  de. 
LUterature  Ancienne  et  Etrangere  (1846);  Tableau  de 
T Eloquence  Chrctienne  au  1 V.  Siede  (2d.  ed.  1849) ;  Etudes 
d  lhstoire  Moderne  (1846);  Souvenirs  Contemporains 
d'lfistoire  et  de  Litlirature.  (1856);  Chnix  d' Etudes  sur  la 
LUterature  Contemporaine  (1857);  La  Tribune  Conte.mpo- 
mine ,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  (1857);  Essais  sur  b>  Genie 
de  Ihndare  et  sur  la  Potsie  Lyrique  (1859);  besides  a 
vast  number  of  essays,  studies,  discourses,  notices,  and 
reports,  addressed  to  the  French  Academy,  of  which  lie 
had  been  secretary  since  the  year  1832.  D.  1870. 

Y'illema,  {veel-yai'na,)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Alicante, 
66  m.  S.S.W.  of  Valencia.  Manuf.  Soap  and  coarse 
woollens.  Fop.  8,736. 

Vi  I'll,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  pi.  of  villus,  a  tuft  of  hair.]  ( Anat .) 
Minute  vascular  processes  covering,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  25  to  every  square  line,  the  surface  of  the  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  of  t He  small  intestine,  and  giving  it  a 
velvety  or  fleecy  appearance.  They  promote  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  chyle  from  the  completely  digested  food. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  minute  vascular  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  choriau  and  other  membranes. 

(Hot.)  Fine  hairs  or  floceulence  on  plants,  resembling 
in  feel  and  texture  the  pile  of  velvet. 

Yil'liers,  George.  See  Buckingham  (Duke  of). 

Y'lriiiigen,  a  fortified  town  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Baden,  43  in.  N.W.  of  Constance  ;  pup.  4,350. 

Villose,  (-Ids,)  Vil  lons,  (- lus ,)  a.  [Fr.  villeux , from 
Lat.  villosus  —  villus,  hair.J  Nappy;  abounding  with 
fine  hairs,  or  woolly  substance. 

(Anat.)  Downy;  velvety;  as,  the  villous  surface  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine. 

Y'illos'ity,  n.  (Bot.)  State  or  quality  of  being  villose 
or  villous.  —  A  covering  of  long,  fine  hairs. 

Vilvoor'den,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  of  S.  Brabant, 
6  m.  N.N.E.  of  Brussels;  pop.  5,750. 

Vim,  n.  [From  Lat.  vimen,  a  twig,  a  shoot.]  Spirit; 
life  ;  energy  ;  go  ;  nerve;  as,  a  man  full  of  vim. 

Y'i'inen,  7i.  [Lat.]  (Bot.)  A  long,  slender,  flexible 
twig,  shoot,  or  sprout. 

ViniBii'eotiM,  a.  Constructed  of  twigs  or  shoots. 

{Bot.)  Sending  out  slender  twigs  or  shoots. 

ViiiACeous,  (vi-nd'shus,)  a.  [From  Lat.  vinum ,  wine.] 
Pertaining,  or  relating  to  wine  or  grapes.  —  Presenting 
the  color  of  wine. 

V'inaijLTrett**,  ( vin-d-grdt',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  vinaigre, 
vinegar.]  A  small  bottle  or  case  for  holding  vinegar. — 
A  small  etui  of  gold,  silver,  or  crystal,  with  perforations 
on  the  top,  for  holding  aromatic  vinegar,  contained  in  a 
sponge.  —  A  sauce,  of  which  vinegar  and  oil  form  the 
chief  ingredients. 

Vinaltia'ven,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Knox  co.,  CO 
m  E.S.E.  of  Augusta  ;  pop.  abt.  1,900. 

Vinnroz,  (ve-na’roth,)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  ofCastel- 
lon  de  la  Plana,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  close  to 
the  Mediterranean;  pop.  11,770. 

Y'in'oa,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Periwinkles,  a  genus  of  plants, 
order  Apocynaceir.  The  Lesser  and  Lower  Periwinkles, 
V.  minor  and  major,  are  handsome  evergreen  shrubs, 
several  feet  high,  with  slender,  straggling  branches, 
very  leafy  ;  flowers  violet  or  blue, solitary,  alternate,  and 
inodorous.  They  are  natives  of  Europe. 

Vi ii ii nos,  (v arisen',)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Seine,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  3  m. 
E.S.E.  of  Paris.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  castle,  built  in 
the  14th  century,  of  which  only  one  tower  remains, 


known  as  the  Dnnjnn  de  V.,  170  feet  high,  with  walls  17 
teet  thick.  It  was  long  used  as  a  state-prison  The 
Jims  de  1.,  with  its  rivulets  and  agreeable  walks,  was 
destroyed  during  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Prussians,  iu 
loi  0—i  1. 

V  ancennes,  {vin-sem'.)  in  Indiana,  a  post-town.  cap. 
ot  lvnox  co.,  on  the  Wabash  River,  120  in.  S.W.  of  Indian¬ 
apolis;  Lat.  38°  43'  N.,  Lou.  87°  25'  W.  It  contains  nu¬ 
merous  foundries,  woollen  factories,  flour-mills,  <Sio. 
1*0 p.  in  1870,  12,306. 

^  in  cent  I><»  l*.'iiil.  (St.,)  the  eminent  French  phi¬ 
lanthropist,  was  B.  at  Ra iiqiii lies,  in  the  department  of 
the  Landes,  April  24,  1577.  Alter  studying  in  «  convent 
ot  the  Cordeliers,  he  went  to  the  university  of  Toulouse, 
wild,  in  1600.  was  ordained  priest.  On  a  voyage  from 
M.useiHes  to  Narbonne,  he  was  captured  by  pirates,  and 
sent  to  Tunis,  where  he  was  kept  in  slavery  for  two  years 
under  three  masters,  the  last  ot  whom  he  converted 
1°  Christianity,  and  escaped  with  him  to  France,  in 
1607.  He  soon  atter  settled  at  Paris,  devoting  himself 
to  works  of  charity.  An  absurd  accusation  of  theft  was 
brought  against  him  there,  the  falseness  of  which  could 
not  be  proved  for  six  years.  He  was  named  almoner  to 
Margaret  of  Valois,  held  for  a  short  time  the  cure  of 
Ciichy,  and,  in  1613,  became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Philippe 
de  Gondi,  one  of  whom  became  afterwards  celebrated  as 
the  Cardinal  de  Ret/..  In  1616  he  began  those  labors  as 
a  missionary  which  occupied  so  large  a  part  of  his  life, 
and  the  next  year  he  founded  the  Confrerie  de  Charitt, 
the  model  of  so  many  others  afterwards  established. 
Ilis  next  great  task  was  the  reform  of  the  condition  of 
criminals  condemned  to  the  galleys;  for  which  great 
service  he  was  appointed  almoner-general  of  the  gal¬ 
leys.  This  unwearied  philanthropist  founded,  in  1623, 
the  Congregation  of  the  Mission,  which  was  constituted 
by  royal  letters  patent,  and  approved  by  the  Pope.  In 
1634  he  instituted  the  order  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  the 
most  widely  known,  perhaps,  of  all  his  foundations.  But 
the  charitable  institutions  which  owed  their  origin  to  him 
are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here.  He  attended 
Louis  XIII.  on  his  death-bed  ;  was  named  Hy  the  Queen 
Regent  Anne  ot  Austria,  president  of  the  Council  of 
Conscience,  took  part  in  the  controversy  between  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists,  against  the  latter;  and  d.  in 
the  convent  of  the  Lazarists,  S«-pt.  27,  1660.  He  left 
several  theological  writings,  and  was  cauouized  by  Pope 
Clement  XII..  in  1737. 

Vin'cent,  (St.,) one  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  15  m.  long  and  9  broad. 

Yrin'«*«»nt,  (St.,)  iu  the  W .  Indies.  See  Saint  Vincent. 

Vincent,  (St.,)  a  gulf  of  S.  Australia,  which  communi¬ 
cates  with  Spencer  Gulf  by  Investigator  Strait;  Lat.  be¬ 
tween  34°  and  35°  40'  S.,  Lon.  137°  E. 

Vincent,  (Cape  St.,)  the  S.W.  point  of  Portugal, 
noted  for  the  naval  victory  gained  near  it  in  1797,  by  Sir 
John  Jervis  over  the  French  fleet;  Lat.  37°  2'  54"  N., 
Lon.  8°  58'  39"  W. 

Viii'cent-town,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Bur¬ 
lington  co.,  5  m.  S  S.E.  of  Mount  Holly. 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  a  great  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Vinci,  near  Florence.  1452.  In  1483  he  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Lodovico  il  Moro,  Duke  of  Milan.  In  14S5  he  es¬ 
tablished  an  academy  of  the  arts  at  Milan,  and  abt.  ten 
years  later,  executed  liis  celebrated  picture  of  the  Last 
Supper,  in  oil  colors,  on  the  wall  of  the  refectory  of  the 
convent  of  the  Madonna  della  Gratis  in  that  city.  Iu 
1514  Leonardo  visited  Rome,  but  left  shortly  afterwards 
without  executing  any  works  there,  owing  partly  to  a 
misunderstanding  with  Michael  Angelo,  and  also  to  the 


Fig.  2586.  —  Leonardo  da  vinci. 


Pope’s  want  of  proper  appreciation  of  his  capabilities; 
he  entered  the  service  of  Francis  I.,  accompanied  that 
king  to  France  in  1516,  and  lie  died  in  France  at  Cloux, 
near  Amboise,  May  2,  1519.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  has 
the  most  remarkable  reputation  of  any  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  artists  of  Italy.  He  was  a  man  of  universal 
ability  in  science  and  art;  be  excelled  in  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  engineering  and  mechanics  gen¬ 
erally  ;  in  botany,  anatomy,  mathematics,  and  astro  no- 
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my:  and  he  was  also  a  poet,  and  an  admirable  extem¬ 
pore  performer  on  the  lute.  The  principal  of  his  literary 
works  is  the  Trattato  della  Pittura ,  of  which  there  are 
divers  editions  in  several  languages. 

Yiiicibi  lily  *  Vin'ci  bleu  ess,  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  vincible. 

Vin'eihle.  a.  That  may  be  vanquished  or  overcome. 

ViiictBliini,  (vlntA yu-lum,)n. ;  pi.  Vincula,  [Lat.,  from 
vincio ,  to  bind.]  A  tie;  a  bond  of  union. 

(Algebra.)  A  mark  or  character  which  connects  sev¬ 
eral  letters  or  quantities,  and  indicates  that  they  are  to 
he  treated  as  a  single  quantity. — Braude. 

Viiulicahil  ity,  a.  State  or  quality  of  being  vin¬ 
dicate. 

Vin'<licabl<%  a.  That  may  be  vindicated  or  justified. 

Vin  diculc,  v.  a.  [Lat.  vindico ,  v  indicat  um.]  To  assert 
power, authority, or  influence  in  regard  to;  to  arrogate; 
io  lay  claim  to;  as,  “The  beauty  shall  vindicate  her 
trade.”  ( Dryden .)  —  To  defend;  to  justify;  to  support 
or  maintain  as  true  or  correct,  against  denial,  censure, 
or  objections;  as,  to  vindicate,  the  truth  of  a  proposi¬ 
tion. — To  maintain;  to  uphold  ;  to  defend  successfully  ; 
to  assert  and  prove  to  be  just,  correct,  or  valid  ;  as,  to 
vindicate  a  claim,  privilege,  or  prerogative.  —  To  main¬ 
tain  or  defend  with  arms  or  otherwise,  as  against  an  en¬ 
emy  or  aggressor  ;  as,  to  vindicate  one’s  personal  honor. 

Vindication,  (- kd'shun ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  bat.  vindicalio.) 
Act  of  vindicating,  or  state  of  being  vindicated. 

Vindica.fi  ve,  a.  That  vindicates ;  tending  to  vindi¬ 
cation. 

Vin'dicator,  n.  [L.  Lat.]  One  who  vindicates;  one 
who  justifies,  maintains,  upholds,  or  defends. 

Vin  dicatory,  a.  Justificatory;  serving  to  vindicate 
or  uphold;  defeusory.  —  Punitory;  vengeful;  applying 
punishment. 

\Tin<l  ic'tive,  a.  [Fr.  vindicatif ,  from  Lat.  vindico.] 
Given  to  revenge;  revengeful. 

Vindic'ti  vely,  adv.  By  way  of  revenge. 

Vindic'ti  veil  ess,  n.  Quality  of  being  vindictive. 

Vine,  n.  [Fr.  vigne ;  It.  vigna,  from  Lat.  vinea — vinuni— 
Gr .oinuin,  wine.]  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  Vitisvini - 
/era,  the  Grape-vine,  and  other  species  of  the  gen.  Yitis, 
q.  v. —  The  name  is  also  used  in  a  general  sense  to  desig¬ 
nate  any  stem  which  trails  along  the  ground  without 
rooting,  or  entangles  itself  with  other  plants,  to  which 
it  adheres  by  means  of  its  tendrils  or  by  twining,  as  in 
the  cucumber  and  the  hop. 

Vin'egar,  n.  [Fr.  vinaigre ,  from  vin,  wine,  and  aigre, 
sour.]  (diem,.)  A  well-known  condiment,  which  is  a 
weak  acetic  acid  of  different  strengths,  and  either  brown 
or  colorless,  according  to  the  source  from  which  it  is 
procured.  The  simplest  mode  of  obtaining  V  is  to  ex¬ 
cite  a  second  or  acetous  fermentation  in  wine  or  cider; 
in  this  case  oxygen  is  absorbed,  a  variable  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  is  generally  evolved,  and  the  alcohol  of  the 
wine  passes  into  acetic  acid.  Very  good  V.  is  also  made 
from  strong  beer,  or  from  a  wort  or  infusion  of  malt  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  purpose,  or  from  a  decoction  of  common 
raisins,  or  from  a  mixture  of  about  one  part  of  brandy 
with  eight  of  water,  and  some  sugar  and  j’east.  The 
acetic  fermentation  is  accomplished  either  in  casks,  or 
by  allowing  the  alcoholic  liquid  to  trickle  slowly  over 
shavings  or  twigs,  a  current  of  air  passing  iu  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction. 

— Hence,  a  metaphorical  term  for  anything  sour,  harsh, 
or  disagreeable ;  as,  her  looks  are  vinegar  to  mo. 

Vin'e$?nr-|>lant.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Penicillium. 

Vine'-j?rub,  n.  Same  as  Vine-fretter. 

Vine'-niildew,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Oidium. 

Vineland,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Cum¬ 
berland  co.,  32  m.  S.E.  of  Philadelphia ;  pop.  abt.  7.000. 

Vinet'za,  or  Vinitza,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  govt,  of 
Podolia,  on  the  Bug,  80  m.  N.E.of  Kamenetz ;  pop.  8,250. 

Vine'yard,  n.  [A.  S.  vingeard.]  An  inclosure  or  yard 
for  the  cultivation  of  grape-vines;  a  plantation  of  vines 
producing  grapes. 

Vine'yard,  in  Arkansas ,  a  township  of  Washington 
co.;  pop.  in  1870,  887. 

Vine'yar<I  Sound,  in  Massachusetts,  20  in.  long, and 
5  m.  broad,  separates  Martha’s  Vineyard  from  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  Islands. 

Ving’t-Biil,  (vant-toon’ ,)  n.  [Fr.,  twenty-one.]  (Games.) 
A  popular  round  game  at  cards.  It  depends  on  the 
number  of  pips  in  the  cards  dealt  each  player;  in  reck¬ 
oning  which,  the  ace  counts  either  one  or  eleven  at 
pleasure,  the  court  cards  ten  each,  and  the  others  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  their  pips.  The  object  is  to 
obtain  the  highest  number,  not  exceeding  twenty-one , 
whence  the  name. 

Vin'ic  Acid,  n.  (diem.)  One  of  a  group  of  acids 
whose  mode  of  formation  may  be  thus  described.  When 
a  mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  any  of 
the  alcohols  is  heated  to  about  212°,  chemical  action 
takes  place,  and  the  result  is  the  formation  of  a  new 
coupled  or  conjugated  acid,  in  which  the  elements  of 
one  molecule  of  alcohol  and  one  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
(taken,  according  to  recent  views,  as  S206)  are  present. 

Vin'land,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Winnebago  co.,  3  in.  N.  of  Oshkosh  ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Vinose',  a.  Same  as  Vinous,  7.  v. 

Vinos'ity,  n.  [Fr.  vinositi.]  State  or  quality  of  being 
vinous  or  vinose. 

Vinous,  Vinose, a.  [Fr.  vineux;  Lat.  vinnsus,  from 
vinum ,  wine.]  Full  of  wine;  having  the  qualities  of 
wine;  pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  wine;  as,  a 
vinous  taste  or  flavor. 

V.  fermentation.  See  Fermentation. 

Vintage,  ( vint'aj ,)  n.  [Fr.  vendange ,  from  Lat.  vinde- 
vnia  —  vinuni,  wine,  and  demo ,  to  take  away.]  A  gather¬ 
ing  in  of  wine-grapes;  the  produce  of  the  vine  lor  the 
season  ;  as,  the  vintage  is  excellent  this  year. — The  wine 


produced  by  the  crop  of  grapes  in  oue  season;  as,  “The 
choicest  wines  are  of  the  driest  vintages.''  (Bacon.)  — 
The  time  of  gathering  the  grape-crop. 

Vintager,  n-  A  gatherer  of  the  vintage. 

Vint'n^iiiK',  n.  Act  of  gathering  in  a  crop  of  grapes. 

Yintiani^lia.  (veen-te-meel'ya,)  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  18  m.  E.N  E.  of  Nice;  pop.  5,500. 

Vint/ner,  n.  One  who  deals  in  wine;  a  wine-seller. 

Vin'ton,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village, cap.  of  Renton  co.,  abt. 
80  m.  W.S.W.  of  Dubuque;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Viutou,  in  Ohio,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  414  sq.  m.  It  is  tra¬ 
versed  by  Racoon  and  Salt  creeks.  Surface,  undulat¬ 
ing;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min.  Iron  and  stone-coal.  Cap. 
McArthur.  Pop.  abt.  22,000. —  A  post-village  of  Gallia 
co.,  00  m.  S.W.  of  Marietta  ;  pop.  in  1870,  137.  —  A  post¬ 
township  of  Vinton  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Viu'y,  a.  Belonging  to  wine;  producing  grapes. — 
Fruitful  in  viues. 

Viol,  n.  [Fr.  t dole;  Sp.  viola  ;  Ilind.  behla,  a  fiddle.} 
(Mas.)  An  ancient  musical  instrument  of  the  same 
form  as  the  violin,  which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  8th 
century,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  the  parent  of 
our  modern  instruments  of  the  violiu  kind  ;  —  the  name 
is  still  retained  iu  bass-riol,  tenor  -viol,  &c. 

Vi  ola,  n.  [It.]  ( Mus .)  A  musical  instrument  of  the 
same  form,  and  with  the  same  number  of  strings  as  a 
violin,  and,  like  it,  played  with  a  bow,  but  larger,  and 
extending  a  fifth  lower  in  compass;  —  it  is  sometimes 
called  tenor  violin. 

Viola  di  braccia.  [It.,  viol  of  the  arm.]  The  counter¬ 
tenor  viol ; —  so  called  in  distinction  from  the  viol  di 
gamba.— Viola  di  spalla.  [It.,  viol  of  the  shonlder.J  A 
former  musical  instrument,  intermediate  in  size  between 
the  viola  di  gamba  and  the  viola. —  Viola  di  gamba.  [It., 
viol  of  the  arm.]  An  instrument  larger  than  the  viola, 
and  held  between  the  legs;  —  now  rarely,  rf  ever,  used. 

(Bot.)  The  Violet,  a  genus  of  the  order  Viol  ace  fe,  con¬ 
sisting  of  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  acaiilescent  or 
caulescent;  peduncles  angular,  solitary;  1-fiowered; 
re-curved  at  the  summit,  so  as  to  bear  the  flowers  iu  a 
supiuate  position.  The  species  V.  odorata  is  the  March 
or  Sweet-violet,  the  flowers  of  which  have  always  been 
highly  esteemed  for  their  fragrance.  An  infusiou  of  the 


1,  Hairy  Violet  (V.  hirta) ;  2,  Heart’s-ease  (F.  tricolor). 

syrup  is  a  useful  chemical  test,  as  the  violet  or  purplish 
color  is  changed  red  by  acids,  and  green  by  alkalies.  V. 
catiina  is  the  Dog-violet,  and  V.  tricolor,  the  pretty  lit¬ 
tle  plant  from  which  all  our  cultivated  varieties  of 
Pansy  or  lleart’s-ease  have  been  derived.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  species  are  very  numerous. 

Vi'ola,  in  /Z/i’noi’*,Hp.-vill.of  Mercer  co.;  pop.  in  1870,407. 

Viola,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Olmsted  co.,  abt.  9 
m.  N.E.  of  Rochester;  pop.  abt.  000. 

Viola,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Richland  co.,  40 
m  S.  E.  of  La  Crosse.  • 

Vi'olable,  a.  [  Lat.  violabilis.]  That  may  be  violated, 
broken,  or  injured. 

Viola  cea*,  n.  pi.  (Bot,.)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance 
Violates.  Diag.  Poly  petal  ous  flowers,  a  many-leaved 
calyx,  hypogynous  petals,  stamens  all  perfect,  anthers 
crested  anil  turned  inwards,  consolidated  fruit,  and  al¬ 
buminous  seeds. — The  order,  consisting  of  herbs  and 
shrubs,  of  which  about  300  species  are  known,  is  dispersed 
over  nearly  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

Violaceous,  (vi-n-ld'shus.)  <1.  [From  Lat.  viola,  vio¬ 
let.]  Bluish-purple :  resembling  the  color  of  violets. 

Viola'les,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  sub¬ 
class  Hypogynous  Exogens.  Diag.  Monodichlainydeous 
flowers,  parietal  or  sutural  phioentae,  and  straight  em¬ 
bryo  with  little  or  no  albumen.  The  alliance  includes 
12  orders, — Flacourtiacs,®.  L\cistem\ce^,  Samtpace^e, 
Passifloraceje,  Malesherbiace.®,  Moringace*:,  Vio- 
LACEiE,  FraNKENIACE.E.  TaM \RICACK.E,  S.AUVAGESI ACE.E, 
CrassulacejE,  and  Turnerace;®,  7.  v. 

Vi  olate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  violer ;  It.  vin) dr e ;  Lat.  vinJo,  vio¬ 
lation.]  To  injure;  to  hurt;  to  treat  in  a  violent  or 
outrageous  manner;  to  abuse.  —  To  disturb;  to  break; 
to  infringe;  to  desecrate;  to  profane;  to  treat  with 
profanity  or  irreverence:  as,  to  violate  the  sanctity  of 
the  grave ;  a  violated  oath  ;  to  violate  common  sense ; 
to  violate  a  treaty.  —  To  ravish;  to  rapo;  to  deflower; 
as,  to  violate  a  woman's  chastity. 
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Violation,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  violatio.]  Act  of  violating, 
or  state  of  being  violated;  interruption;  disturbance; 
as,  violation  of  peace  or  repose.  —  Non-observance  ;  in¬ 
fringement  ;  encroachment ;  transgression. — Act  of  pro¬ 
fanity  or  irreverence;  contemptuous  treatment  of  that 
which  is  sacred  or  venerable.  —  Coustupratiou ;  rape ; 
ravishment;  act  of  deflowering. 

V  Point  or,  n.  [Lit.;  Fr.  violateur  }  One  who  violates: 
one  who  injures  or  infringes  — A  mviaher;  a  dellowerer. 

Violence,  ( vVo-lens t)  n.  [Fr,  from  Lat.  violent ia.] 
Physical  force;  power  or  strength  of  action  or  motion  ; 
moral  force;  impetuosity;  vehemence;  as,  the  violence 
of  a  storm;  the  violence  of  a  passion  ;  the  violence  of  a 
contest  or  altercation. — Outrage  ;  desecration  ;  infringe¬ 
ment;  profanation;  irreverence;  unjust  force;  as,  to 
offer  violence  to  a  person’s  feelings.  —  Rape  ;  ravish¬ 
ment;  forcible  defloration. 

To  do  violence  on,  to  attack;  to  wound  or  slay;  as 
“  She,  it  seems,  did  violence  on  herself.”  ( Shaks .) — To 
do  violence  toT  to.  outrage;  to  injure;  to  Burt;  as,  she 
does  violence  to  her  own  reputation. 

Violent.  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  violent  us.)  Impetuous;  ve¬ 
hement;  forcible;  moving  or  acting  with  physical 
strength  or  power  urged  or  driven  with  force  ;  severe; 
fierce:  excited  by  strong  feeling  or  passion:  furious; 
as,  a  violent  tem|>cr,  a  violent  gale,  a  violent  diatribe,  a 
violent  headache.  —  Outrageous;  acting  by  violence  or 
improper  force;  violating  law  or  right;  aggressive; 
assailant;  as,  to  lay  violent  hands  on  a  person. —  Pro¬ 
duced  by  violence  or  convulsion;  abnormal;  not  natu¬ 
ral  ;  wanting  spontaneity  ;  as,  a  violent  death.  —  Ex¬ 
torted  ;  not  voluntary  ;  as,  vows  violent  and  void.  Milton. 

Violently,  adv.  With  violence;  vehemently ;  forcibly. 

Vi'olet,  n.  [Fr.  violet  (color),  violelte  (plant);  Lat. 
viola.)  (Bot  )  See  Viola. 

— A  purplish-blue  color,  like  that  of  the  violet;  —  one  of 
the  primitive  colors. 

— a.  Red  and  blue  combined ;  purplish-blue;  ns,  violet  eyes. 

Vi'olet.  in  Ohio ,  a  township  of  Fairfield  co. ;  pop.  iu 
1870,  2,0S 7. 

Violet-shell,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  mollusc  of  the  family 
J  ANTHINIDjE,  7.  V. 

Violin,  (viro-lln,)  n.  [It.  violine  ;  Fr.  violon.]  (Mas.) 
An  instrument  of  music  played  on  by  means  of  a  bow, 
vulgarly  called  a  fiddle,  used  at  the  present  day  in  moat 
parts  of  the  world.  Of  its  origin  no  certain  knowledge 
can  be  obtained,  some  writers  believing  it  to  have  ex¬ 
isted  at  a  very  early  period,  while  others  assert  it  to  be 
a  comparatively  modern  invention.  Dr.  Burney  affirms 
that  the  method  of  producing  sounds  by  means  of  a  bow 
was  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients.  The  truth  of 
this  assertion  is,  however,  doubtful,  and  tin*  Abl»e  Le 
Boeuf  has  produced  strong  proof  that  an  instrument 
called  the  rebec ,  acted  bn  by  a  bow,  was  known  in 
France  in  the  8th  century.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  modern  V.  is  an  improved  descendant  of 
the  old  viol,  so  popular  with  our  forefathers,  atiu  chat 
it  was  in  common  use  in  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  16th 
century.  The  first  players  of  any  note  were  Italians. 
Of  these  the  first  was  Baltazarini.  who  introduced  the 
instrument  into  France  in  1577.  The  history  of  the  V 
for  the  last  200  years  has  been  a  direct  contradiction  to 
the  doctrine  of  progress,  for  during  that  time,  notwith¬ 
standing  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  it, 
none  have  succeeded,  and  the  instruments  of  the  early 
makers,  especially  those  of  the  brothers  Amati  and 
Stradivarius,  at  Cremona,  are  still  considered  by  con¬ 
noisseurs  to  be  much  finer  both  in  tone  and  construc¬ 
tion  than  those  of  modern  makers.  A  V.  consists  of 
three  chief  parts, — the  neck,  the  table,  and  the  sound¬ 
board ;  oil  the  belly  is  a  Irridge  to  bear  up  the  strings , 
which  are  four  in  number,  and  are  stretched  from  one 
extremity,  called  the  tail-piece ,  to  the  other,  near  the 
head,  where  they  are  secured  to  movable  pegs,  by  which 
they  may  be  tightened  or  loosened  ad  libitum  The 
strings  of  the  violin  are  tuned  in  fifths,  E,  A,  D,  G  ;  its 
compass  extends  three  octaves;  but  as  the  high  sounds 
are  anything  but  agreeable,  being  often  harsh  and 
squeaky,  violinists  would  do  well  to  confine  themselves 
to  a  more  limited  scale.  The  violin  is  adapted  to  every 
kind  ol  music,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  performer 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  instruments  we  possess;  but 
it  is  also  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  beginners,  and  re¬ 
quires  years  of  study  and  practice  to  become  even  mod¬ 
erately  proficient  in  its  use.  Among  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  violinists  we  may  mention  Corelli,  Tartini, 
Viotti,  Baillot,  Spobr.  Paganini.  Sivori,  Vieuxtemps, 
Ole  Bull,  and  Lotto;  Paganini  and  Sivori  ranking  far 
beyond  all  others. 

Vi'oline,  n.  (Ohem.)  An  emetic  principle,  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  common  violet,  viola  odorata. 

Viol  9 11'ist,  n.  A  skilled  performer  on  the  violin. 

Violist,  n.  A  player  on  the  bass-viol. 

Violoncellist,  n.  A  performer  on  the  violoncello. 

Violoncello,  (ve-o-lon-chel’lo,  or  ve-o-lon-sel'lo ,)  n.  [It. 
diin.  of  viol  •me,  a  double  bass  violin.]  (Mus.)  An  in¬ 
strument  of  the  violin  kind,  having  four  strings,  the 
two  lowest  of  which  are  covered  with  silver  wire,  and 
are  tuned  in  fifths.  A,  I),  G,  and  C.  A  violoncello  is  in¬ 
termediate  between  the  viola,  or  tenor  violin,  and  the 
double  bass,  being  an  octave  lower  than  the  former,  and 
an  octave  higher  than  the  latter.  Its  tone  is  rich  and 
expressive,  and  although  properly  adapted  to  concerted 
music,  it  is,  in  the  hands  of  first-rate  performers,  an 
effective  solo  instrument.  It  is  also  called  bass-viol. 

Violone.  ( vt-o-ld'na ,)  n.  [It.  augment,  of  viola,  a  viol.] 
(Mas.)  Same  as  Contra-hassd,  7.  v. 

Viotti.  Giov anni-B attista, ( ve-ot  le.)n.  Celebrated  Italian 
violinist,  b.  iu  Piedmont,  1755.  H«  is  chiefly  now  re¬ 
membered  by  his  Six  duos  Concertans  pour  deux  Vio- 
Ions.  D.  1824. 


MAP  OF  VIRGINIA,  WEST  VIRGINIA,  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

WITH  PART  OF  FLORIDA. 

Scale  44  miles  to  an  inch. 


I  he  united  area  of  the  States  represented  on  the  accompanying 
Map,  viz.:  VIRGINIA,  WEST  VIRGINIA,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
and  SOU  TH  CAROLINA,  is  146,056  square  miles,  with  a  popu¬ 


lation  in  1880  of  4,526,918,  in  1870  of  3,444,144,  of  whom  1,338,285 
were  colored ;  increase  since  1860,  21  per  cent. 


State  of  V  irginia. — Area,  38,352  square  miles.  Population 
(1880)  1,512,806,  divided  thus,  White,  880,981,  Colored,  631,754; 
Native,  1,498,139,  Foreign,  14,667 ;  Males,  745,839,  Females,  766,967; 
increase  since  1870,  23.42  per  cent;  (1870)  1,225,163,  of  whom  512,- 
841  were  colored;  (1860  previous  to  the  establishment  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia),  1,596,318;  (1850)  1,421,661.  Capital,  Richmond.  It  con¬ 
tains  112  Counties. 


Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

Counties. 

Pop.  1870 

Pop.  18S0. 

Roane, 

7,232 

12,184 

D  o 

|  Wayne, 

7,852 

14,737 

C 

c 

Summers,* 

8,832 

E  d 

Webster, 

1,730 

3,207 

E 

c 

Taylor, 

9,367 

11,454 

E  b 

Wetzel, 

8,595 

13,896 

E 

b 

Tucker, 

1,907 

3,151 

F  b 

Wirt, 

4,804 

7,104 

D 

c 

Tyler, 

7,832 

11,072 

E  b 

Wood, 

19,000 

25,006 

D 

b 

Upshur, 

8,023 

10,249 

E  c 

Wyoming, 

3,171 

4,322 

D 

<1 

*  Summers  from  Mercer ,  Monroe ,  and  Greenbrier. 


Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop  1880. 

Accomack, 

20,409 

27.544 

24,409 

K  d 

Lancaster, 

5,355 

6,160 

I 

d 

Albemarle, 

32,615 

G  c 

Lee, 

13.268 

15.116 

B 

e 

Alexandria, 

16,755 

17,545 

H  c 

Loudon, 

20,929 

23.634 

H 

b 

Alleghany, 

3,674 

5,586 

E  d 

Louisa, 

16,332 

18,941 

G 

d 

Amelia, 

9,878 

10,377 

G  d 

Lunenburg, 

10,403 

11,535 

G 

e 

Amherst, 

14.900 

18,705 

F  d 

Madison, 

8,670 

10,562 

G 

c 

Appomattox, 

8,950 

10,080 

G  d 

Matthews, 

6,200 

7,501 

I 

d 

Augusta, 

28,763 

35,113 

F  c 

Mecklenburg, 

21,318 

24,611 

G 

e 

Bath, 

3,795 

4,482 

F  c 

Middlesex, 

4,981 

6,252 

I 

d 

Bedford, 

25,327 

31.205 

F  d 

Montgomery, 

12,556 

16,693 

E 

d 

Bland, 

4,000 

5,004 

D  d 

Nansemond, 

11,576 

15,904 

I 

e 

Botetourt, 

11,329 

14,809 

F  d 

Neleou, 

13.898 

16.535 

G 

d 

Brunswick, 

13,427 

16,707 

II  e 

New  Kent, 

4,381 

5,515 

H 

d 

Buchanan, 

3,777 

5,694 

C  d 

Norfolk, 

46,702 

58,654 

1 

e 

Buckingham, 

13,371 

15,540 

G  d 

Northampton, 

8.046 

9,152 

K 

d 

Campbell, 

28,384 

36,250 

F  d 

Northumberland, 

6,863 

7,929 

I 

d 

Caroline, 

15,128 

17.243 

H  c 

Nottoway, 

9,291 

11.156 

G 

d 

Carroll, 

9,147 

13,323 

E  c 

Orange, 

10,396 

13,051 

9.965 

G 

c 

Charles  City, 

4,975 

5.512 

II  d 

Page, 

8.462 

G 

c 

Charlotte, 

14,513 

16,653 

Gld 

Patrick, 

10,161 

12,833 

E 

e 

Chesterfield, 

18,470 

23,773 

H  d 

Pittsylvania, 

31,343 

52.589 

F 

e 

Clarke, 

6.670 

7,682 

G  b 

Powhatan, 

7,667 

7,817 

H 

d 

Craig, 

2,942 

3,794 

E  d 

Prince  Edward, 

12,004 

14,668 

G 

d 

Culpeper, 

12,227 

13,408 

G  c 

Prince  George, 

7,820 

8,861 

11 

d 

Cumberland, 

8.142 

10,540 

G  d 

Priucess  Anne, 

8,273 

9.394 

I 

0 

Diuwiddie, 

30,702 

35,375 

H  d 

Prince  William, 

7,504 

9,180 

11 

c 

Elizabeth  City, 

8,303 

10,691 

I  d 

Pulaski, 

6.538 

8.750 

E 

d 

Essex, 

9,927 

11,032 

1  d 

Rappahannock, 

8,261 

9,291 

G 

c 

Fairfax, 

12,952 

16,025 

11  c 

Richmond, 

6,503 

7.198 

I 

d 

Fauquier, 

19,690 

22,993 

II  c 

Roanoke, 

9,350 

13,105 

E 

d 

Floyd, 

9.824 

13,255 

E  e 

Rockbridge, 

16,058 

20.003 

F 

d 

Fluvanna, 

9,875 

10,802 

G  d 

Rockingham, 

23,668 

29,567 

G 

c 

Franklin, 

18,264 

25,084 

F  c 

Russell, 

11,103 

13,036 

13.906 

C 

e 

Frederick, 

16,596 

17,553 

G  b 

Scott, 

17,233 

C 

e 

Giles, 

5,875 

8.794 

E  d 

Shenandoah, 

14,936 

18,204 

G 

c 

Gloucester, 

10,211 

11,876 

1  d 

Smyth, 

8,898 

12,159 

D 

e 

Goochland, 

10,313 

10,292 

H  d 

Southampton, 

12,285 

18,012 

H 

e 

Grayson, 

9,587 

13,068 

D  e 

Spot  tsyl  vania, 

11,728 

14.829 

H 

c 

Greene, 

4,634 

5,829 

G  c 

Stafford, 

6,420 

7.210 

H 

c 

Greenville, 

6,362 

8,407 

H  e 

Surry, 

5,585 

7,391 

I 

d 

Halifax, 

27,828 

33,588 

G  e 

Sussex, 

7,885 

10,791 

10.062 

H 

e 

Hanover. 

16,455 

18.588 

H  d 

Tazewell, 

12,861 

D 

d 

Henrico. 

66,179 

82,956 

H  d 

Warren. 

5,716 

7,399 

G 

e 

Henry, 

12,303 

16,009 

F  e 

Warwick, 

1,672 

2,257 

I 

d 

Highland, 

4,151 

5,164 

F  c 

Washington, 

16,816 

25.203 

C 

e 

Isle  of  Wight, 

8,320 

10,672 

I  e 

Westmoreland, 

7,682 

8.846 

I 

c 

James  City 

4.425 

5.422 

I  d 

Wise, 

Wythe, 

4,785 

7,772 

c 

d 

King  and  Queen, 

9,709 

10,502 

I  d 

11,611 

14,318 

D 

e 

King  George, 

King  W’illiam, 

5,742 

7,515 

6,397 

8,748 

H  c 

H  d 

York, 

7,198 

7,348 

I 

d 

State  of  West  Virgins. — Area,  23,000  square  miles.  Popula¬ 
tion  (1880)  618,443,  divided  thus,  White,  592,606,  Colored,  25,806; 
Native,  600,214,  Foreign,  18,229;  Males,  314,479,  Females,  30o, 964; 
increase  since  1870,  39.91  per  cent.  (1870)  442,014,  of  whom  17,980 
were  colored.  Capital,  Wheeling.  It  contains  54  Counties. 


State  of  North  Carolina. — Area,  50,704  square  miles.  Popu¬ 
lation  (1880)  1,190,047,  divided  thus,  White,  867,478,  Colored,  531,351. 
Native,  1,896,368,  Foreign,  3,679 ;  Males,  688,203,  Females,  711,844; 
increase  since  1870,  30.67  per  cent.  (1870)  1,071,361,  of  whom  391,- 
650  were  colored;  (1860)  992,622;  (1850)  869,039;  increase  since 
1860,  7.9  per  cent.  Capital,  Raleigh.  It  contains  96  Counties. 


Counties. 

Pop  1870 

Pop.  1880. 

Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop  1880. 

Alamance, 

11,874 

14,613 

F 

e 

Johnston, 

16,897 

23,462 

G 

f 

Alexander, 

6,868 

8,355 

D 

f 

Jones, 

5,002 

7,493 

It 

f 

Alleghany, 

3,691 

5,486 

D 

e 

Lenoir, 

10,434 

15,344 

H 

f 

Anson, 

12,428 

9,573 

18.000 

E 

cr 

r* 

Lincoln, 

9,573 

11,061 

D 

f 

Ashe, 

14,436 

D 

e 

Macon, 

6,615 

8.064 

B 

f 

Beaufort, 

13.011 

17,471 

1 

f 

Madison, 

8,192 

12,810 

C 

f 

Bertie, 

12.950 

16,401 

H 

e 

Martin, 

McDowell, 

9,647 

13,140 

H 

f 

Bladen, 

12,831 

16,158 

G 

g 

7,592 

9,836 

C 

f 

Brunswick, 

7,754 

9,390 

G 

g 

Mecklenburg, 

24,299 

34,180 

E 

f 

Buncombe, 

15,412 

21.910 

C 

f 

Mitchell, 

4,705 

9,435 

C 

e 

Burke, 

9,777 

12,811 

D 

f 

Montgomery, 

7,487 

9,374 

F 

f 

Cabarrus, 

11,954 

14.964 

E 

f 

Moore, 

12,040 

16.821 

F 

f 

Caldwell, 

8,476 

10,288 

D 

f 

Nash, 

11,077 

17,731 

H 

f 

Camden, 

5,361 

6.274 

I 

e 

New  Hanover, 

27,978 

21,387 

H 

g 

Carteret, 

9.010 

9,785 

I 

g 

Northampton, 

14,749 

20,032 

H 

e 

Caswell, 

16,081 

17.825 

F 

e 

Onslow, 

7,569 

9.828 

H 

g 

Catawba, 

10,984 

14,946 

D 

f 

Orange, 

17.507 

23,698 

F 

e 

Chatham, 

19,723 

23,456 

F 

f 

Pamlico, 

6,324 

I 

f 

Cherokee, 

8,080 

8,182 

A 

f 

Pas-quotank, 

8,131 

10,386 

I 

e 

Chowan, 

6,450 

7.900 

I 

e 

Perquimans, 

7.945 

9.468 

I 

e 

Clay, 

2,461 

3,316 

B 

f 

Person, 

11,170 

13,719 

F 

e 

Cleaveland, 

12,696 

16.571 

D 

f 

Pitt, 

17,276 

21,790 

5,063 

H 

f 

Columbus, 

8,474 

14,439 

O 

g 

Polk, 

4.319 

C 

f 

Craven, 

20.516 

19,729 

H 

f 

Randolph 

17,551 

20,836 

18.245 

F 

f 

Cumberland, 

17(035 

23,836 

G 

f 

Richmond, 

12,882 

F 

g 

Currituck, 

5,131 

6,476 

K 

e 

Robeson, 

16,262 

23.882 

F 

g 

Dare, 

2,778 

3,245 

K 

t 

Rockingham, 

15,708 

21,744 

F 

e 

Davidson, 

17,414 

20,333 

E 

f 

Rowan, 

Rutherford, 

16,810 

19,917 

E 

f 

Davie, 

9,620 

11,097 

E 

f 

13,121 

15,198 

22,892 

C 

f 

Duplin, 

15.542 

18.771 

H 

g 

Sampson, 

16,436 

G 

f 

Edgecombe, 

22,970 

26,179 

H 

f 

Stanley, 

8,315 

10,506 

E 

f 

Forsyth, 

13,050 

18,070 

E 

e 

Stokes, 

11,208 

15.353 

E 

e 

Fraukiin, 

14.134 

20,829 

G 

e 

Surry, 

11,252 

15,301 

E 

e 

Gaston, 

12,602 

14,254 

D 

f 

Swain.f 

3,785 

B 

f 

Gates, 

7,724 

8,897 

I 

e 

Transylvania, 

3,536 

5,340 

C 

f 

Graham, 

2.335 

B 

f 

Tyrrell, 

4,173 

4.545 

I 

f 

Granville, 

24,831 

31,285 

G 

e 

Union, 

12,217 

18,056 

E 

f 

Greene, 

8.687 

10,034 

H 

f  1  Wake, 

35,617 

48,209 

G 

f 

Guilford, 

21,736 

23.584 

F 

e 

Warren, 

Washington, 

17,768 

22,619 

8,928 

G 

e 

Halifax, 

20,408 

30,300 

H 

e 

6.516 

I 

f 

Harnett, 

8,895 

10,862 

G 

f 

Watauga, 

5,287 

8.160 

D 

e 

Haywood, 

7,921 

10,271 

C 

f 

Wayne, 

18,144 

24.943 

G 

f 

Henderson, 

7,706 

10,280 

C 

f 

Wilkes, 

15,539 

19,181 

D 

e 

Hertford, 

9,273 

11,843 

H 

e 

Wilson, 

12,258 

16.064 

H 

f 

Hyde, 

Iredell, 

Jackson, 

6,445 

7,765 

I 

f 

Yadkin, 

10.697 

12,421 

E 

e 

16,931 

6,683 

22.672 

7,343 

E 

B 

Yancy, 

5,909 

7,693 

C 

f 

t  Swain  from  Macon  and  Jackson 


counties. 

Barbour, 

Pop  1870 

10,312 

Pop  1880 

11.870 

E 

b 

j  Counties. 

Lincoln, 

Berkeley, 

14,900 

17.380 

G 

b 

'  Logan, 

Boone, 

4,553 

■  5,824 

D 

c 

Marion, 

Braxton, 

6,480 

9,787 

E 

c 

Marshall, 

Brooke, 

5,464 

6,013 

E 

a 

Mason, 

Cabell, 

6.429 

13.746 

C 

c 

M’  Dowell, 

Calhoun, 

2,939 

6,074 

D 

c 

Mercer, 

Clay, 

2,196 

3,460 

D 

c 

Mineral, 

Doddridge, 

7,076 

10,552 

E 

b 

Monongalia, 

Fayette, 

6,647 

11.560 

D 

c 

Monroe, 

Gilmer, 

4,338 

7.108 

E 

c 

Morgan, 

Grant, 

4.467 

5.542 

F 

b 

Nicholas, 

Greenbrier, 

11,417 

15,060 

F, 

d 

Ohio, 

Hampshire, 

7.643 

10.366 

G 

b 

Pendleton, 

Hancock, 

4,363 

4,880 

E 

a 

Pleasants, 

Hardy, 

5,518 

6.794 

G 

c 

Pocahontas, 

Harrison, 

16,714 

20,171 

E 

b 

Preston, 

Jackson, 

10,300 

16,312 

D 

c 

Putnam, 

Raleigh, 

Jefferson, 

13,219 

15,005 

H 

b 

Kanawha, 

22.349 

32.466 

D 

c 

Randolph, 

Lewis, 

10,175 

13,270 

E 

b 

Ritchie, 

Pop.  1870.  Pop  1880 


5,063 

8,739 

0 

c 

5.124 

7.329 

C 

d 

12,107 

17.198 

E 

b 

14,941 

18,840 

E 

b 

15,978 

22,293 

0 

c 

1,952 

3.074 

DM 

7,064 

7,467 

D 

d 

6,332 

8,629 

G 

b 

13,547 

14.985 

E 

b 

11.124 

11.501 

E 

d 

4.315 

5,777 

G 

b 

4.458 

7,223 

E 

c 

28,831 

37.457 

E 

a 

6,455 

8,022 

K| 

c 

3,012 

6,255 

D 

b 

4.069 

5,591 

E 

c 

14,555 

19,040 

F 

b 

7.794 

11,376 

D 

c 

3,673 

7,367 

D 

d 

5,563 

8,102 

F 

c 

9,055 

13,474 

D 

b 

State  of  South  Carolina— Area,  34,000  square  miles.  Popu¬ 
lation  (1880)  995,622,  divided  thus,  White,  391,224,  Colored, 
604,275;  Native,  987,981,  Foreign,  7,641  ;  Males,  490,469,  Females, 
505,153;  increase  since  1870,  40.95  per  cent.  (1870)  705,606,  of 
whom  415,814  were  colored;  (1860)  703,708;  (1850)  668,507; 
increase  since  1860,  .2  per  cent.  Capital,  Columbia.  It  contains  33 
Couuties. 


Counties. 

Pop  1870.  Pop.  1880. 

Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

Abbeville. 

31,129  40,822 

C  g 

Charleston, 

88,863 

102,825  E 

h 

Aiken.  \ 

28.122 

D  h 

Chester, 

18.805 

24,153  D 

g 

A  nderson. 

24.049  33,613 

C  g 

Chesterfield, 

10,584 

16.346  E 

g 

Barnwell. 

35,724  39,858 

D  h 

Clarendon, 

14,038 

19,190  E 

h 

Beaufort. 

34,359  30,190 

E  i 

Colleton, 

25,410 

30,390  E 

i 

j;  Aiken  from  Edge. field  and  Barnwell. 


2  MAP  OF  VIRGINIA,  WEST  VIRGINIA,  N.  AND  S.  CAROLINA,  WITH  PART  OF  FLORIDA. 


Counties. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop,  1880. 

Counties. 

Pop.  1870 

Pop.  1880. 

Darlington, 

26,243 

34,485 

F 

g 

Marlboro, 

11,814 

20,598 

F 

g 

Edgefield, 

42.486 

45,846 

1> 

h 

Newberry, 

20,775 

26,497 

D 

g 

Fairfield, 

19,888 

27,766 

D 

g 

Oconee, 

10,536 

16,256 

B 

g 

Georgetown, 

16,161 

19,613 

F 

h 

Orangeburg, 

16,865 

40,995 

E 

h 

Greenville, 

22,262 

37,494 

C 

g 

Pickens, 

10,269 

14.391 

C 

g 

Hampton, 

18.767 

E 

Richland. 

23,025 

28,585 

E 

g 

Horry, 

10,721 

15,574 

F 

h 

Spartanburg, 

25,784 

40,408 

C 

g 

Kershaw, 

11,754 

21,538 

E 

g 

Sumter, 

25,268 

37,037 

E 

g 

Lancaster, 

12,087 

16.903 

E 

g 

Union, 

19,248 

24,081 

D 

g 

Laurens, 

22,536 

29,444 

0 

g 

Williamsburg, 

15,489 

24,110 

F 

h 

Lexington, 

12,988 

18,590 

D 

h 

York, 

24,286 

30,713 

D 

g 

Marion, 

22,160 

34,107 

F 

g. 

— 

Abbreviations  of  Names  of  States. — Va.,  Virginia;  W.  Va.,  West 


For  State  of  Florida,  see  Map  9  The  following  Counties  only  are 
represented  on  Map  8. 


Counties. 

Pop.  1870 

Pop.  1880 

Counties. 

Pop.  1870 

Pop  1880 

Brevard, 

1,216 

1,478 

M  o 

Monroe, 

5.657 

10.867 

L 

r 

Dade, 

85 

194 

M  q 

Orange, 

2,195 

6,618 

L 

n 

Hernando, 

2.938 

4,248 

K  n 

Polk, 

3,169 

3,153 

I. 

0 

Hillsborough 

3,216 

5,814 

K  o 

Sumter, 

2,952 

4.686 

K 

n 

Manatee, 

Marion, 

1.931 

10,804 

3,655 

13,046 

K  o 

K  m 

Volusia, 

1,723 

3,294 

L 

m 

•ginia ;  N.  C.,  North  Carolina;  S.  C.,  South  Carolina;  Fla.,  Florida. 


Abbeville, 

S.  C. 

C 

g 

Bristol, 

CITIES, 

Va.  C 

T 

e 

Abbyville, 

Va. 

G 

e 

Brittons  Neck 

S.  C.  F 

h 

Abingdon,  715 

Va. 

C 

e 

Brooksville, 

Fla.  K 

n 

Acquia, 

Va. 

H 

c 

Brook  ville, 

N.  C.  G 

e 

Adams  Cross  Roads, 

S.  C. 

F 

g 

Brownsville, 

N.  C.  G 

e 

Adanisville, 

Fla. 

K 

n 

Brownsville, 

S.  C.  F 

g 

Addison, 

W.  Va. 

E 

c 

Brunswick, 

N.  C.  H 

g 

Aiken, 

S.  C. 

D 

h 

Brunswick  Old  Court  House, 

N.  C.  G 

g 

g 

Albemarle, 

N.  C. 

E 

f 

Bryants  Swamp, 

N.  C.  G 

Aldie, 

Va. 

H 

c 

Buchanan, 

Va.  F 

d 

Alexandria, 

N.  C. 

E 

f 

Bnckhannon,  475 

W.  Va.  E 

0 

Alexandria,  13,570 

Va. 

H 

c 

Buckland, 

N.  C.  I 

e 

Alston, 

S.  C. 

D 

g 

Buckland, 

Va.  G 

e 

Amelia  Court  House, 

Va. 

H 

d 

Bucksville, 

S.  C.  G 

h 

Amelia  Old  Conrt  House, 

Va. 

G 

d 

Buffalo,  321 

W.  Va.  D 

c 

Amherst  Court  House, 

Va. 

F 

d 

Bull  Swamp, 

S.  C.  D 

h 

Amissville, 

Va. 

G 

c 

Bulltown, 

W.  Va.  E 

c 

Amsterdam, 

Va. 

F 

d 

Burlington, 

W.  Va.  G 

b 

Anderson,  1,432 

S.  C. 

C 

g 

Burkesville, 

Va.  G 

d 

Andersonville, 

s.  c. 

C 

g 

Burnsville, 

N.  C.  C 

f 

Angola, 

N.  C. 

H 

g 

Butlersville, 

S.  C.  C 

g 

Annandale, 

Appomattox  Court  House, 

Va. 

H 

c 

Cabin  Pt. 

Va.  I 

d 

Va. 

G 

d 

Cainboy,  318 

8.  C.  F 

i 

Aracouia,  43 

W.  Va. 

D 

d 

Ca  Ira, 

Va.  G 

d 

Arcliville, 

W.  Va. 

E 

b 

Caledonia, 

N.  C.  F 

f 

Arlarka, 

N.  C. 

B 

f 

Cambridge, 

8.  C.  C 

K 

Ashboro,  182 

Asheville,  1,400 

N.  C. 

F 

f 

Camden,  1,007 

S.  C.  E 

g 

N.  C. 

C 

f 

Cameron, 

W.  Va.  E 

b 

Ashland,  491 

Va. 

H 

d 

Campbell  Court  House, 

Va.  F 

d 

Auburn, 

N.  C. 

G 

f 

Camp  Ground, 

S.  C.  C 

g 

Augusta, 

Fla. 

K 

n 

Cape  Henry, 

Va.  F 

e 

Augusta, 

S.  C. 

D 

h 

Capeville, 

Va.  K  d 

Averysboro, 

N.  C. 

G 

f 

Carmel  Hill, 

S.  C.  D 

g 

Bacou  Castle, 

Va. 

I 

d 

Carrs  ville, 

Va.  I 

e 

Bakers  ville, 

N.  C. 

C 

f 

Cartersville, 

S.  C.  E 

g 

Ballardsville, 

W.  Va. 

D 

c 

Cartersville, 

Va.  G 

d 

Barboursville, 

Va. 

G 

c 

Carthage, 

N.  C.  F 

f 

Barboursville,  371 

W.  Va. 

C 

c 

Caseys, 

Va.  F 

d 

Bardaysville, 

N.  C. 

G 

f 

Caslis, 

S.  C.  F 

g 

Barmore, 

s.  c. 

C 

g 

Castle  Pinkney,  Env.  of  Charleston  C 

k 

Barn  berg. 

s.  c. 

D 

h 

Catherine  Lake, 

N.  C.  H 

g 

Barnwell  Court  House, 

s.  c. 

D 

h 

Cedar  Keys,  440 

Fla.  Km 

Bath, 

N.  C. 

I 

f 

Centre, 

N.  C.  E 

f 

Bath, 

s.  c. 

D 

h 

Centreville, 

S.  C.  C 

a 

Bath,  407 

W.  Va. 

G 

b 

Centreville, 

Va.  H 

c 

Bay  port, 

Fla. 

K 

n 

Ceredo, 

W.  Va.  C 

c 

Beaufort,  2,430 

N.  C. 

I 

g 

Cerro  Gordo, 

N.  C.  G 

g 

Beaufort,  1,739 

S.  C. 

E 

Chapel  Hill, 

N.  C.  F 

f 

Belleview  Cross  Roads, 

N.  C. 

H 

f 

Chappells, 

S.  C.  D 

g 

Belleville, 

W.  Va. 

D 

b 

Chalk  Level, 

Va.  F 

e 

Belton, 

s.  c. 

C 

g 

Chancellorsville, 

Va.  H 

c 

Belton, 

W.  Va. 

E 

b 

Charles  City  Court  House, 

Va.  H 

d 

Belvedere, 

N.  C. 

I 

e 

Charleston, 

N.  C.  B 

f 

Bemans  Cross  Roads, 

N.  C. 

G 

f 

Charleston,  48,956 

S.  C.  F 

i 

Bennettsville, 

S.  C. 

F 

g 

Charleston,  3,162  Cap.  of  W.  Va.  D 

c 

Bensboro, 

N.  C. 

H 

f 

Charles  Town,  1,593 

W.  Va.  H 

b 

Eentleyville, 

Va. 

G 

e 

Charlotte,  4,473 

N.  C.  E 

f 

Bentonsville, 

N.  C. 

G 

f 

Charlottesville,  2,838 

Va.  G 

c 

Benwood, 

W.  Va. 

E 

b 

Cheraw,  960 

S.  C.  F 

g 

Berkeley  Springs, 

W.  Va. 

G 

b 

Cherokee, 

S.  C.  B 

g 

Eerryviile,  580 

Va. 

II 

b 

Chester, 

S.  C.  H 

g 

Eethania 

N.  C. 

E 

e 

Chesterfield, 

S.  C.  E 

g 

Bethel, 

Va. 

F 

d 

Chesterfield  Court  House, 

Va.  H 

d 

Bethel, 

N.  C. 

H 

f 

Chicken  Town, 

Va.  G 

d 

Eeverly, 

N.  C. 

E 

f 

Chilesburgh, 

Va.  H 

d 

Beverly, 

W.  Va. 

F 

c 

Chinkapin, 

N.  C.  H 

g 

Big  Lick, 

Va. 

F 

d 

Christiansburg,  864 

Va.  E 

d 

Big  Swamp, 

N.  C. 

G 

g 

Christiansville,  106 

Va.  G 

e 

Blacks  and  Whites, 

Va. 

H 

d 

City  Point, 

Va.  H 

d 

Blacksburn, 

Va. 

E 

d 

Claremont, 

S.  C.  C 

g 

Black  Oak, 

s.  c. 

E 

h 

Clarksburg,  895  (1860) 

W.  Va.  E 

b 

Black  Rock, 

N.  C. 

G 

g 

Clarksville, 

Va.  G 

e 

Blackstock, 

S.  C. 

D 

g 

Clarksville, 

Va.  H 

d 

Blackville, 

S.  C. 

D 

h 

Clay, 

W.  Va.  F 

b 

Blairsville,  487 

S.  C. 

D 

g 

Claysville,  123 

W.  Va.  D 

b 

Blakely, 

N.  C. 

E 

e 

Claytouville, 

N.  C.  C 

f 

Blue  House, 

S.  C. 

E 

i 

Clements  ville, 

N.  C.  E 

e 

Blulfton, 

S.  C. 

E 

i 

Clement  Town, 

Va.  G 

d 

Bowes  Station, 

s.  c. 

E 

h 

Clifton,  693 

W.  Va.  C 

c 

Boykins, 

s.  c. 

E 

g 

Clinton,  204 

N.  C.  G 

g 

Boone, 

N.  C. 

D 

e 

Clover  Hill, 

Va.  H 

d 

Boone  Court  House, 

W.  Va. 

D 

d 

Cokesbury,  700 

S.  C.  C 

g 

Boon  Hill, 

N.  C. 

G 

f 

Colchester, 

Va.  H 

c 

Bousacks  Depot, 

Va. 

F 

(1 

Coleraine, 

N.  C.  I 

e 

Bowlinggreen,  495 

Va. 

H 

c 

Colliertown, 

Va.  F 

d 

Boydton,  261 

Va. 

G 

e 

Columbia, 

Columbia,  9,298 

N.  C.  I 

f 

Bradhams, 

S.  C. 

D 

i 

S.  C.  D 

h 

Branch  villa,  366 

S.  C. 

E 

h 

Columbiana,  311 

Va.  G 

d 

Branchville, 

Va. 

H 

e 

Columbus, 

N.  C.  C 

f 

Brandonville, 

W.  Va. 

F 

b 

Competition, 

Va.  F 

e 

Brassfield, 

N.  C. 

G 

f 

Concord,  878 

N.  C.  E 

f 

Brents  ville. 

Va. 

H 

c 

Conwayborough,  606 

S.  C.  G 

h 

Brewerton, 

S.  C. 

C 

g 

Cool  Arbor, 

Va.  H 

d 

Brinkleys, 

S.  C. 

G 

g 

Coos-awhatchie 

S.  C.  E 

i 

WNS,  ETC. 


Cotton  Grove, 

N.  C.  E 

f 

Fort  Clinch, 

Fla.  Km 

Cordesville, 

S.  C.  F 

h 

Fort  Doane, 

Fla.  L 

P 

Cove  Creek, 

N.  C.  H 

f 

Fort  Hulany, 

Fla.  K  p 

Covington, 

Va.  E 

d 

Fort  Fisher, 

N.  C.  H  h 

Cowpens, 

S.  C.  D 

f 

Fort  French, 

N.  C.  H 

g 

Croatan, 

N.  C.  I 

g 

Fort  Hatteras, 

N.  C.  K 

t 

Cross  Keys, 

Va.  H 

e 

Fort  Izard, 

Fla.  K 

11 

Crowsville, 

Culpeper  Court  House,  or 

S.  C.  D 

g 

Fort  Jefferson, 

Fort  Johnson, 

Fla.  K 

Env.  of  Charleston  C 

T 

k 

Fairfax,  1,800 

Va.  G 

c 

Fort  Johnson, 

N.  C.  G 

b 

Cumberland  Court  House, 

Va.  G 

d 

Fort  Kissimmee, 

Fla.  L 

O 

Currituck  Court  House, 

N.  C.  I 

e 

Fort  Lloyd, 

Fla.  M 

0 

Dacusville, 

s.  c.  c 

g 

Fort  Macon,  121 

N.  C.  I 

O 

Dallas,  299 

N.  C.  D 

f 

Fort  Meade, 

Fla.  L 

0 

Danbury, 

N.  C.  E 

e 

Fort  Motte, 

S.  C.  E 

h 

Dandarnack, 

N.  C.  F 

g 

Fort  Moultrie, 

Env.  of  Charleston  C 

k 

Danielton, 

S.  C.  D 

i 

Fort  Myers, 

Fla.  L 

P 

Danville,  3,463 

Va.  F 

e 

Fort  Poinsett, 

Fla.  L 

q 

Darlington, 

S.  C.  F 

g 

Fortress  Monroe, 

Va.  I 

e 

Deep  Creek, 

Va.  I 

e 

Fort  St  Philip, 

N.  C.  H 

g 

Deserett, 

N.  C.  G 

g 

Fort  Shackleford, 

Fla.  M 

P 

Devil’s  Court  House, 

N.  C.  B 

f 

Fort  Simon, 

Fla.  L 

P 

Dinwiddie  Court  House, 

Va.  H 

d 

Fort  Sumter, 

Env.  of  Charleston  C 

k 

Dobson, 

N.  C.  E 

e 

Fort  Swamp, 

N.  C.  I 

f 

Dogwood  Neck, 

S.  C.  G 

h 

Fort  Sweariugin, 

Fla.  M 

0 

Doualdsville, 

S.  C.  C 

g 

Fort  Taylor, 

Fla.  L 

r 

Dranesville, 

Va.  H 

c 

Fort  Wagner, 

Env.  of  Charleston  C 

k 

Drummond, 

Va.  K 

d 

Fort  Walker, 

S.  C.  E 

i 

Dublin, 

Va.  E 

d 

Frankfort, 

W.  Va.  E 

d 

Dudley, 

N.  C.  G 

f 

Franklin, 

N.  C.  B 

f 

Due  West,  400 

S.  C.  C 

g 

Franklin, 

Va.  I 

e 

Duguidsville, 

Va.  G 

d 

Franklin, 

W.  Va.  F 

c 

Dumbarton, 

S.  C.  D 

h 

Franklinton,  305 

N.  C.  G 

e 

Dumfries,  167 

Va.  H 

c 

Frank  Town, 

Va.  K 

d 

D  unkins, 

S.  C.  D 

g 

Fredericksburg,  4,046  Va.  H 

0 

Duntansville, 

S.  C.  C 

h 

Frederickshall, 

\  a.  H 

d 

Durhams, 

N.  C.  G 

f 

French  town, 

W.  Va.  E 

c 

Durhams  Creek, 

N.  C.  I 

f 

Frenchtown, 

W.  Va.  G 

b 

Earlesville, 

S.  C.  C 

f 

Friendfield, 

S.  C.  F 

h 

Eastville, 

Va.  K 

d 

Front  Royal,  705 

Va.  G 

c 

Ebenezerville, 

S.  C.  D 

g 

Fulton, 

S.  C.  E 

h 

Ecb  aw. 

S.  C.  F 

h 

Gaddysville, 

N.  C.  F 

g 

Edenburg,  452 

Va.  G 

c 

Gap  Civil, 

N.  C.  D 

e 

Eden  ton,  1,243 

N.  C.  I 

e 

Garysburg, 

N.  C.  H 

e 

Edgefield,  846 

S.  C.  D 

h 

Garrysville, 

Va.  H 

d 

Ed  ray, 

W.  Va.  E 

c 

Gaston,  11 

N.  C.  H 

e 

Effingham, 

S.  C.  F 

g 

Gatesville,  156 

N.  G.  I 

e 

Egypt, 

N.  C.  F 

f 

Gatewoods, 

Va.  F 

c 

Elizabeth  City,  930 

N.  C.  I 

e 

Gauley  Bridge, 

W.  Va.  D 

c 

Elizabethtown,  62 
Elizabethtown,  since  1863 

N.  C.  G 

g 

Georges  Station, 
Georgetown,  11,384 

S.  C.  E 
D.  C.  H 

h 

c 

Moundsville, 

W.  Va.  E 

b 

Georgetown,  2,080 
Germanton, 

S.  C.  F 

b 

Elizabethtown, 

W.  Va.  D 

b 

N.  C.  E 

e 

Elk  Town, 

Va.  H 

c 

Germantown, 

Va.  F 

d 

Ellisville, 

N.  C.  G 

g 

Gillisonville, 

S.  C.  E 

i 

Elton, 

S.  C.  D 

h 

Gilopolis, 

N.  C.  F 

g 

Enfield, 

N.  C.  H 

e 

Glade  Spring, 

Va.  D 

e 

Enfield, 

Vst  H 

a 

Gladeville, 

Va.  C 

e 

Enterprise, 

Fla.  L 

n 

Gladeville, 

W.  Va.  D 

d 

Equality, 

s.  c.  c 

g 

Glenville,  174 

W.  Va.  E 

c 

Erwinton, 
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Vi  'por,  n.  [Fr.  viper e ;  Lat.  vipera,  contracted  from  vivt- 
p*ra  —  virus,  alive,  and  par ia,  to  bring  forth.]  (Zool.) 
A  genus  of  poisonous  serpeuts,  type  of  the  family  Vi- 
PKRIDiE,  q.  V. 

Ilence,  by  analogy,  a  mischievous,  malignant  person; 
an  ingrate  ;  a  base,  contemptible  wretch. 

Viper'ida;,  n.  pi.  {Zoiil.)  A  family  of  venomous  ser¬ 
pents,  having  the  upper  jaw  toothless,  but  with  mova¬ 
ble  tangs  in  front,  no  pit  between  the  nostrils  and  eyes, 
the  scales  generally  keeled,  the  tail  short  and  tapering. 
More  than  20  species  are  known,  natives  of  Europe, 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Australia.  No  species  has  been  found 
in  America.  To  this  family  belong  the  Common  Viper 
of  Europe,  about  2  feet  long.;  the  Horned  Viper  or  Cer¬ 
astes  of  N.  Africa  and  the  W.  of  Asia;  the  Puff  Adder 
of  Africa,  and  the  Death  Adder  of  Australia.  The  Death 
Adder  ( AcantUophis  tortor )  differs  from  most  of  the  V 
in  not  having  the  scales  keeled.  It  is  widely  diffused 
in  Australia,  where  it  is  also  known  as  the  Black  Suake. 
It  is  much  dreaded,  as  its  bite  is  said  to  bo  sometimes 
fatal  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  has  two  poison-fangs 
on  each  upper  jaw.  The  tail  ends  in  a  small  recurved 
spine.  To  the  V.  belongs  also  the  genus  Naja, contain¬ 
ing  the  Hooded  Snake  or  Oibra-di-capello  (Port.,  snake 
with  the  hood),  {Naja  tripudians),  and  the  Asp  (Naja 
Ntje).  All  the  species  of  Naja  are  remarkable  for  the 
singular  manner  in  which  they  dilate  the  back  and 
sides  of  the  neck  when  irritated  or  excited.  To  this 
faculty  they  are  indebted  for  their  name;  since  the  ele¬ 
vated  skin  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  when  viewed  in 
front,  presents  much  the  appearance  of  a  hood. 

Vi  peri  tic,  (vVper-ln,)  a.  [  Lat.  n/jtfrtnMs.J  Pertain¬ 
ing  or  relating  to  a  viper,  or  to  vipers. 

Vi  pe  rou  h,  (-fix,)  Vi'pertstl,  a.  [Lat.  viper  ms.]  Ma¬ 
lignant;  venomous:  deadly;  having  the  characteristic 
qualities  of  a  viper;  as,  Slander’s  viperous  tongue. 

Vi'per’s-htigioss,  n.  (Hot.)  The  common  name  of 
the  genus  Echicm,  q.  v. 

Vi'por's-^*ra««,  n.  { Bot .)  A  popular  name  of  the 
genus  Scorzonkra,  q.  v. 

Virago,  ( vi'rd-gu ,)  n.  f  F r. ;  Lat.,  a  fuller  form  of  rirgo.] 
A  female  warrior;  a  woman  endowed  with  masculine 
stature,  strength,  and  courage;  as,  a  fierce  virago. — 
Hence,  by  analogy,  a  vixen  ;  a  termagant ;  a  bold,  brow¬ 
beating,  domineering,  impudent,  turbulent  woman. 

Vi  re,  (veer,)  a  town  of  France,  near  the  river  Vire,  dept. 
Calvados,  34  m.  from  Caen.  Manuf.  Woolleu  goods, 
paper,  and  needles.  Pop.  8,278. 

Vireltiy,  ( vir'e-ld ,)  n.  [ Fr.  virelai  —  virer ,  to  turn,  and 
O.  Fr.  /at,  a  song.]  {Poetry.)  A  sort  of  ancient  French 
poem  in  short  lines  of  seven  or  eight  syllables,  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  only  two  rhymes. 

Vi'rent.  a.  [Lat.  rtrsiu.]  Verdant;  green;  fresh; 
flourishing ;  not  withered  or  decayed  ;  as,  vire.nt  leaves. 

Vires'cent,  a.  {Bot.)  Turning  green;  greenish; 
slightly  verdant. 

Vir'gate,  a.  [Lat.  virga.  a  twig.]  {Bot.)  Rod-shaped; 
twig-like  ;  as,  a  virgate  stem. 

Virgil,  ( verjil.)  Publius  Viroilius  Maro,  the  great  Ro¬ 
man  <-pic  poet,  was  b.  at  Andes. a  village  near  Mantua,  b.c. 
70.  He  received  a  learned  education, studying  first  at  Cre¬ 
mona.  then  at  Mediolanum  (Milan);  and  is  said  to  have 
learned  Greek  from  Parthenius,  and  philosophy  from 
Syron  the  Epicurean.  The  small  estate  which  he  in¬ 
herited  from  his  father,  and  to  which  he  probably  re¬ 
tired  after  finishing  his  studies,  was  assigned  with  the 
neighboring  lands  to  the  soldiers  of  Octavian,  and  the 
poet  was  dispossessed.  But  through  the  influence  of  Asi- 
uitts  Pollio  and  Maecenas,  the  estate  was  restored  to  him  ; 
ami  the  first  of  his  Eclogues  is  supposed  to  l>e  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  gratitude  to  Octavian.  V.  was  of  feeble 
health,  ami  appears  to  have  led  for  the  most  part  a  pri¬ 
vate  retired  life;  some¬ 
times  at  Rome,  sometimes 
at  Naples  or  Tarentum. 

Horace  was  his  most  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  and  with  him 
he  Accompanied  Maecenas 
on  the  journey  to  Brun- 
dusiuni,  celebrated  in  one 
of  the  satires  of  Horace. 

In  B.  C.  19,  Virgil  visited 
Greece,  and  meeting  Au¬ 
gustus  at  Athens,  set  out 
with  him  for  Rome.  But 
his  health,  long  failing,  at 
last  gave  way,  and  he  only 
lived  to  reach  Brumlusi- 
nin,  where  lie  died  b.  c.  19. 

He  was  buried  on  the  road 
leading  from  Naples  to 
Puteoii,  where  a  tomb  is 
still  shown  as  his.  The 
principal  works  of  V  are 
the  Bucolic.*,  (also  called 
Eclogues.)  the  Georgies ,  and  the  AZneid.  The  Bucolics 
are  ten  in  number,  and  are  supposed  to  be  his  earliest 
compositions.  He  took  Theocritus  for  his  model,  but  fell 
far  short  of  him  in  truth  to  nature  and  graphic  power. 
The  Georgies  are  didactic,  and  treat  of  agriculture  ami 
its  relative  subjects.  They  are  the  most  finished  anVl  the 
most  pleasing  of  his  works,  in  the  Aineid  V  imitates 
Homer  without  rivalling  him,  and  treats  very  learnedly 
of  ♦he  adventures  of  .Eneas  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  ami 
of  his  settlement  in  Latiiim.  With  the  ancient  legends 
he  associates  the  glory  of  Rome,  and  the  emperor,  his 
patron.  It  must  he  noted,  however,  that  V.  died  without 
revising  his  great  poem  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  /Eneid 
shows  rather  what  it  might  have  been  than  what  it  was 
us  an  epic  poem.  The  works  of  V  became  school-books 
within  a  short  time  of  his  death,  and  were  the  subject 


of  numerous  commentaries  in  after  times.  Ilis  high 
place  in  inediwval  times  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
Dante  calls  him  his  master,  ami  represents  him  as  his 
guide  through  the  invisible  world.  The  first  printed 
edition  of  V.  appeared  about  1469.  From  that  time  be 
has  been  edited  and  translated  by  scholars  of  nearly 
every  country  and  period. 

Vir'gil,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Kane  co. ;  pop.  nbt.  1,209. 

Virgil,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Cortland  co.,  40  m.  S.  of  Syracuse;  pop.  in  1870,  1,892. 

Virg-il  iun,  (ver-jiY-,)  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  Virgil. —  Resembling  the  style,  or  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Virgil. 

Vi rg in,  {ve.r'jlnj)  n.  [ Fr.  vierge. ;  Sp.virgen,  from  Lat. 
virgo ,  virginus.]  A  female  pure  and  unpolluted;  a 
maid  or  maiden  ;  a  woman  who  has  had  no  carnal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  man. 

(As/r<w.)  Same  as  Virgo,  q.  v. 

— a.  Pure;  untouched;  chaste;  fresh;  new;  unused; 
unsullied  or  undefiled;  as,  virgin  ore. —  Maidenly;  mod¬ 
est;  becoming  a  virgin;  indicating  diffidence  or  mod¬ 
esty;  as,  virgin  blushes. 

Virginal,  ( ver'jin-al ,)  a.  [Fr.]  Relating,  or  belonging 
to  a  virgin. 

{Mus.)  An  instrument  of  music,  in  vogue  in  the  16th 
century,  resembling  the  harpsichord  species,  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  string,  jack,  and  quill  to  each  note;  — 
probably  so  named  from  its  being  used  by  virgins  or 
maidens,  and  frequently  called,  plurally,  virginals. 

Vir'gin  <iorda.  in  the  British  W.  Indies,  one  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  9  m.  long,  and  4  broad;  Lat.  18°  30'  N., 
Lon.  64°  14'  W. 

Virginia,  {virjin'i-a,)  a  Roman  virgin.  See  Appius. 

Virginia,  an  E.  and  one  of  the  13 original  States  of  the 
American  Union,  lies  between  Lat.  36°  30' and  40°  38' 
N.,  and  Lon.  75°  10'  and  83°  43'  W.,  and  is  bounded  N. 
by  West  Virginia  and  Maryland;  E.  by  the  last-named 
State  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  S.  by  North  Carolina  and 
part  of  Tennessee;  and  W.  by  West  Virginia  and  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Greatest  length,  E.  to  W.,  about  425  m.;  mean 
length,  350  m. ;  extreme  breadth  280  in. ;  mean  breadth 
210  m.  Area,  37,352  sq.  m.  (excluding  West  Virginia, 
estimated  at  24,000  sq.  in.),  or  23,905,280  acres.  —  Gen. 
Desc.  The  State  is  separated  from  W.  Virginia  by  the 
Shenandoah  and  Alleghany  mountain-chains,  which  lat¬ 
ter  extend  also  through  the  S.W.  section  of  the  State, 
whose  extreme  limit  is  formed  by  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  separating  V.  from  Kentucky.  On  the  E. 
slopes  in  the  N.  part  of  the  State  is  alow  outlying  range 
called  Bull  Run  Mountains,  separated  from  the  Blue 
Ridge  chain  by  spurs  of  low,  heavily-wooded  hills,  alter¬ 
nating  with  swamps  and  mountain  torrents.  The  Blue 
Ridge,  the  most  E. 
of  the  true  Appa¬ 
lachian  ranges, 
maintains 
throughout  its 
course  in  the 
State  a  more  near¬ 
ly  uniform  eleva¬ 
tion  than  either  of 
the  other  ranges. 

W.  of  this  chain 
lies  the  broad, 
beautiful,  and  fer¬ 
tile  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah, with 
the  mountain 
range  of  the  same 
name  forming  its 
background.  This 
range,  presenting 
a  narrow,  well  defined  ridge  toward  the  central  and 
S.  portions  of  its  course,  in  the  N.E.  spreads  out  like  a  fan 
into  several  distinct  ridges.  The  highest  peak  in  V.  is| 
White  Top  in  Grayson  co.,  6,000  ft.  above  sea-level ;  and 
next  in  altitude  are  the  Peaks  of  Otter  (Fig.  159),  —  so 
celebrated  for  their  picturesque  surroundings, —  which 
attain  an  elevation  of  about  4,260  ft.  The  E.  part  of  the 
State,  though  hilly,  is  not  mountainous,  and  the  S.E. 
region  is  a  rolling  country,  with  extensive  swamps  in 
many  localities.  The  Valley  of  Virginia,  as  the  fertile 
tract  watered  by  the  Shenandoah  and  feeders  of  the 
James  is  called,  lies  at  an  elevation  of  from  1,200  to  1,500 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  State  is  plentifully  watered; 
having  as  its  principal  rivers  the  James,  Potomac  (form¬ 
ing  the  boundary  between  V.  and  Maryland),  Shenan¬ 
doah.  Rappahannock,  Rapidan,  York,  Elizabeth,  Nanse- 
mond,  Nottaway,  Blackwater,  Pamutikey,  Mattapouy, 
and  the  N.  and  S.  Anna;  all  discharging  their  waters 
into  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Atlantic.  The  S.  part  of  the 
State  is  drained  by  the  Roanoke  and  its  numerous  af¬ 
fluents:  and  by  the  Blackwater  and  Meherrin,  two  arms 
of  the  Chowan;  these  main  streams  have  their  embou¬ 
chure  in  Albemarle  Sound.  N. Carolina.  The  S.W.  division 
of  V.  is  intersected  by  the  IIolHton  and  Clinch  rivers, 
and  their  branches  —  being  the  head-waters  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee.  The  (estuary  of  Elizabeth  river,  and  Hampton 
Roads  adjacent,  form  one  of  the  most  commodious  har¬ 
bors  on  the  N.  Atlantic  seaboard.  A  long  narrow  pen¬ 
insula,  called  the  E.  Shore  of  Virginia ,  and  comprising 
the  cos.  of  Accomac  and  Northampton,  extends  from 
Lat.  38°  to  Cape  Charles,  and  forms  the  E.  point  of  de¬ 
marcation  between  the  lower  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the 
ocean.  Along  the  seaboard  of  this  peninsula,  a  series  of 
sand-bars  or  spits  ofiand,  with  occasional  narrow  sounds 
or  inlets,  extend  for  a  considerable  distance ;  as  also  does 
a  suecession  of  shallow  reefs  or  islets,  situated  some  2  to 
10  in.  from  the  mainland,  and  in  some  places  connected 
with  it  by  extensive  sand-drifts.  The  shores  of  that 
portion  of  Chesapeuke  Hav  within  the  limits  of  E  are 
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indented  by  numerous  small  bays,  inlets,  and  sounds, 
forming  excellent  anchorage  ground  for  vessels  drawing 
little  water,  and  abounding  in  shell-fish.  The  State  is 
prolific  in  scenery  of  the  grandest  and  most  picturesque 
character;  among  its  natural  curiosities  and  chief  points 
of  interest  may  be  mentioned  the  Natural  Bridge  (Fig. 
1916),  in  Rockbridge  co.;  Weir’s  Cave  in  Augusta  co.; 
Blowing  Cave  (which  sends  out  a  blast  of  cold  air  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  draws  in  air  in  winter);  flowing  and  ebbing 
springs,  &c. — Cliin.  The  climate  of  the  K.  and  S.E.  see- 
••  tions  of  the  State  is  hot,  with  malaria  in  tin*  swampy  river 
bottoms,  producing  bilious,  typhoid,  and  intermittent 
fevers;  the  higher  regions  are  cold  in  winter,  blit,  taken 
as  a  whole,  the  characteristic  climate  of  V.  may  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  pleasant  and  healthful. — Geol.,  Min.,  dec,  TheE. 
portion  of  1’.  is  composed  wholly  of  tertiary  sands,  clays, 
and  marls,  the  newer  pliocene  and  deposits  belonging  to 
the  present  epoch  being  found  along  the  borders  of  tl/ 
Chesapeakeand  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  while  further  inland, 
strata  of  the  mioccne  group  emerge  from  beneath  these 
and  abut  against  the  highest  platform  of  granite,  gneiss, 
and  other  metamorphic  rocks,  the  E.  margin  of  which 
is  defined  by  a  line  connecting  the  lowest  falls  upon 
the  principal  rivers.  From  Petersburg  the  divergent 
line  between  the  two  formations  extends  S.S.W.,  leaving 
the  State  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  Mecklenburg  co.  The 
mioceue  marl  strata  which  underlie  the  greater  portion 
of  the  E.  division  of  the  State,  abound  with  fossil  shells 
which  afford  fertilizing  material  in  abundance.  The 
metamorphic  belt  stretches  W.  beyond  the  Blue  Kidge, 
and  widens  greatly  toward  the  S..  extending  so  far  as 
Carroll  and  Grayson  cos.,  on  the  line  of  N.  Carolina. 
This  forms  the  metalliferous  belt  of  the  State,  produc¬ 
ing  gold,  copper,  lead,  and  iron.  Strata  of  the  upper 
secondary  extend  in  two  parallel  and  narrow  belts,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  general  course  of  the  Blue  Kidge  through  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  metamorphic  district;  in 
this  section  lie  the  coal-beds  of  James  Kiver,  which  are 
referred  to  the  oolite  period.  The  specific  area  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  coal-field  is  estimated  at  225  sq.  in.  The  great? 
valley  of  V.  W.  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  extending  to  the  N. 
Carolinian  frontier,  consists  chi»*fly  of  lower  Silurian* 
rocks,  among  which  the  prevailing  limestones  insure  a« 
fertile  soil.  Along  the  mountain  range  next  W.  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  occur  the  many  and  celebrated  medicinal 
springs  of  Bath,  Rockbridge,  Montgomery.  Augusta,  and 
Rockingham  cos.  In  Washington  and  Smyth  cos.,  on 
the  N.  branch  of  the  Iiolston  River,  deposits  of  gypsum 
ami  of  salt  are  largely  distributed,  and  are  being  exten¬ 
sively  mined.  In  Hampshire  co.,  facing  the  tail  end  of 
Man  land,  are  the  furthest  outliers  in  1'.  t<>  the  N.F^.  of 
the  great  bituminous  coal-field  of  the  Middle  States. 
Besides  the  mineral  products  already  quoted,  fire  and 
porcelain  clays,  fine  granite,  slate,  soapstone,  sulphur, 
and  marble  are  found;  the  variegated  kinds  of  the  latter 
being  of  remarkable  beauty.  From  1830  till  1861  gold¬ 
mining  was  regularly  carried  on  in  P.,  and  from  $50,000 
to  $100,000  annually  received  at  the  mint  from  this 
State;  the  whole  amount  deposited  up  to  the  year  I860 
being  $1,690,182,  the  first  deposit  of  $2,500  liAviug  been 
made  in  1829.  The  gold  belt  is  from  15  to  20  in.  in  width, 
and  thus  far  developed  in  Fauquier,  Culpepper,  Orange, 
Spottsylvania,  Louisa,  Fluvanna,  Goochland,  Bucking¬ 
ham,  Campbell,  and  Pittsylvania  cos.  The  exports  of 
copper  ores  from  the  State  increased  from  1,931,404  lbs. 
in  1855,  to  3,679,673  lbs.  in  1860.  —  Soil,  Agric.,  dc.  The 
soil  of  the  tide-water  region  of  P.  presents  a  light  sandy 
loam,  capable,  with  proper  care  and  manuring,  of  pro¬ 
ducing  large  crops  oi  fruit  and  esculent  vegetables;  but 
it  has  been  to  a  great  extent  impoverished  by  super¬ 
ficial  cultivation  without  reinvigoration  by  manure, 
and  many  estates,  once  highly  cultivated  and  produc¬ 
tive,  have  dwindled  away  to  mere  wildernesses  of  scrub 
and  small  timber.  These  lands  are,  however,  readily 
susceptible  to  reclamation  ;  the  free  application  of  marl 
and  gypsum  is  sufficient  in  two  or  three  years  to  restore 
them  to  a  condition  of  high  productiveness.  In  the  basins 
of  the  Potonmc,  York,  James,  and  Rappahannock  rivers, 
great  quantities  of  excellent  tobacco  are  raised.  The 
valley  of  Virginia  possesses  a  rich  soil,  admirably  suited 
to  the  production  of  cereals,  and  is  in  fact  the  granary 
of  the  State.  Much  of  the  mountainous  territory  re¬ 
mains  as  yet  uncultivated,  some  of  it,  indeed,  being  in¬ 
capable  of  tillage;  but  the  valleys  between  the  parallel 
ridges  are  generally  amply  irrigated,  and  yield  prolific 
crops  if  properly  tilled.  The  statistical  report  of  agri- 
culturations  during  the  year  1868  gave  the  following 
results,  viz.: 


Products. 

Amount  of 

crop. 

Acres  un¬ 

der  tillage 

Total 

value. 

Indian  corn . 

19,969,000 

1,034.663 

$15,176,440 

.  “ 

6,914.000 

823.095 

13,136,600 

Rye . 

ti 

760,00(1 

91,566 

896,800 

Oafs  . 

8,671,000 

489,134 

4,682.340 

Barley . 

5.000 

333 

5,0n0 

Buckwheat . 

ti 

157,000 

8,532 

153.860 

Potatoes . 

.  “ 

1 ,350.000 

18,243 

999,000 

Tobacco  . 

....lbs. 

93,600.000 

119,540 

7,956.000 

Hay . 

..tons. 

226,000 

185,245 

2,938,000 

Total  . 

. |->.T68.351 

$45,944,040 

The  increased  breadth  of  Indian  corn  raised  during  the 
same  year,  amounted  to  an  average  of  149,974.  The 
above  enumerated  agricultural  yield  averaged,  per  acre, 
as  per  the  following  figures:  Corn.  19  3  hush.,  valued  at 
$14.66;  wheat,  8*4  =  $15.90;  rye,  8  3  =  $9.79:  Oats.  18-8 
=  $9.61;  barley,  15  =  $15.00;  buckwheat,  18  4  =$18.03; 
potatoes,  74  =  $54.76;  tobacco,  783  lbs.  =$66.65:  hay, 
122  tons  =  $15.86, —  or,  total  average  cash  value  per 
acre,  $16.59.  The  number  and  value  of  live-stock,  as 
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per  returns  of  same  year,  were  as  follows:  —  Horses, 
188,386  rr  $15,183.911 ;  mules,  2s, 422  =  $3,146,883  ;  oxen 
ami  other  cattle,  287,846  =  $5,869,179 ;  milch  kine, 
279,258  =  $8,031,460;  sheep,  592,761  =$1,422,626;  hogs, 
922,895  =  $4,051,509,  presenting,  iti  the  aggregate, a  val¬ 
uation  of  $37,705,568.  Maple-sugar,  sorghum,  flax  and 
flax-seed,  wool,  beeswax,  honey,  wine,  hemp,  pulse, 
grass  and  clover  seeds,  and  dairy  and  garden  produce 
(including  fruits),  are  other  important  items  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  farming  economy  carried  on  in  the  State.  In  1869, 
the  quantity  of  cotton  raised  in  V,  totalized  160,418 
bales,  of  which  6,253  were  sent  direct  to  Great  Britain, 
134,276  exported  coastwise,  and  20.000  hales  taken  for 
manufacture  within  the  State,  inclusive  of  part  of  the 
balance  on  hand  of  the  previous  year’s  stock.  —  Gnn. 
and  M  mu  f.  The  leading  exports  are  tobacco,  flour,  cot¬ 
ton,  wool,  coal,  lumber,  oysters  (approaching  15,000,000 
bushels  annually),  garden-stuff's,  and  game.  The  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  of  the  State  comprise  those  of  cotton 
and  woollen  fabrics,  leather,  pig  and  rolled  iron,  steam- 
engines  and  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  Ac. 
The  cotton  manufacture,  in  1868,  was  represented  by  10 
mills,  running  36.060  spindles,  and  producing  4,010, OoO 
lbs.  of  yarn.  —  Pol.  Pic.  The  State  is  divided  into  99 
counties,  viz. : 


Accomac, 

Albemarle, 

Alexandria, 

Alleghany, 

Amelia, 

Amherst. 

Appomattox, 

Augusta, 

Bath, 

Bedford, 

Bland 

Botetourt. 

Brunswick, 

Buchauan, 

Buckingham, 

Campbell, 

Caroliue, 

Carroll, 

Charles  City, 

Charlotte, 

Chesterfield, 

Clarke, 

Craig, 

Culpepper, 

Cumberland, 


Dinwiddie, 
Elizabeth  City, 
Essex, 

Fairfax, 

Fauquier, 

Floyd. 

Fluvanna, 

Frankliu, 

Frederick, 

Giles, 

Gloucester, 

Goochland, 

Grayson, 

Greene, 

Greeuville, 

Halifax, 

Hanover, 

Henrico, 

Henry, 

Highland, 

Isle  of  Wight, 
James  City, 
King  and  Queen, 
King  George, 
King  William, 


Lancaster, 

Lee, 

Loudoun, 

Louisa, 

Luuenburgb, 

M  adisou, 

Matthews, 

Mecklenburg, 

Middlesex, 

Montgomery, 

Nauaemoud, 

Nelson, 

New  Kent, 

Norfolk, 

Northampton, 

Northumberland 

Nottaway, 

Orange, 

Page. 

Patrick, 
Pittsylvania, 
Powhatan, 
Priuce  Edward, 
Prince  George, 
Priuoess  Anne, 


Prince  William, 

Pulaski, 

Rappahannock, 

Uichmoud, 

Roanoke, 

Rockbridge, 

Rockiugham, 

Russell, 

Scott, 

Shenandoah, 
Smyth, 
Southampton, 
Spottsyl  vania, 
Stafford, 

Surry, 

Sussex, 

Tazewell, 

Warren, 

Warwick, 

Washington, 

Westmoreland, 

Wise, 

Wythe, 

York. 


Cities  and  Towns.  The  principal  urban  centres  are  Rich¬ 
mond  (State  cap.),  Petersburg,  Norfolk,  Portsmouth, 
Staunton,  Alexandria,  Lynchburg,  Fredericksburg,  Lex¬ 
ington,  and  Winchester.  —  Govt,  and  Const.  The  execu¬ 
tive  authority  is  vested  in  a  Governor  (salary  $5,000), 
who  is  elected  by  popular  suffrage  for  4  years,  and  who 
is  ineligible  for  two  consecutive  terms.  The  Lieut.-gov- 
ernor  and  the  Attorney-general  (salary  $1,500  and  fees) 
are  also  elected  by  the  people  for  4  years.  The  other 
executive  officers  are  the  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor  of 
Public  Accounts,  Second  Auditor,  Register  of  the  Land 
Office,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Penitentiary  ;  all  of 
whom  are  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
for  2  years,  and  receive  each  a  salary  of  $2,000  per  an¬ 
num.  The  House  of  Delegates,  forming  the  lower  body 
of  the  legislature,  consisted,  in  July,  1869,  of  138  mem¬ 
bers;  besides  an  upper  house  of  43  senators.  By  the 
remodelled  constitution  drafted  in  1868,  and  ratified  by 
both  houses  on  the  8th  of  Oct.  in  the  same  year,  the  14ti» 
and  loth  amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution  were 
adopted  as  modifications  of  the  former  State  constitution 
of  1851.  According  to  the  revised  law,  therefore,  it  is 
enacted  that  every  male  citizen  of  the  U.  States,  21  years 
of  age  and  upward,  who  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  the 
State  12  months, and  of  the  county,  city,  or  town  in  which 
he  shall  offer,  three  months  preceding  any  election,  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  upon  all  questions  submitted  to  the 
people  at  such  election,  with  certain  exceptions  in  cases 
of  persons  from  whom  political  disabilities  imposed  by 
the  late  war  have  not  been  removed.  In  most  respects, 
judicial  administration  in  V. assimilates  with  that  of  the 
other  States  of  the  Union. — Finances.  On  Sept,  30, 1869, 
the  entire  State  debt  was  $49,499,593.46;  but  from  this 
amount  there  had  to  be  deducted  bonds  held  by  the 
State  sinking-fund,  $1,929,315  46,  and  by  the*  literary 
fund,  $248,000 ;  also  coupons  lost  at  sea,  $145,000,  and 
the  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  State  (which  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  as  debt),  $1,504,500;  or  a  total  of  $  5,626,8 1 5.46  ; 
thus  leaving  a  net  debt  of  $45,872,778.  The  cost  of 
reconstruction  during  the  same  financial  year  was 
$146,902.86,  and  it  was  thought  at  that  time  that  $65,000 
more  would  be  required  to  complete  the  work.  In  1870, 
the  State  possessed  20  national  hanks,  with  a  paid-up 
capital  of  $2,273,300,  and  a  limit  of  $10,300,000  ;  3  State 
banks,  capitalizing $270,000, and  32  private  banks.  There 
are  2  insurance  cos. at  Richmond, with  a  paid-up  capitalof 
$1,600,000. — Educ.  In  1860,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  there  were  in  V  17  colleges  and  educational 
institutions  of  the  higher  grades,  viz.:  William  and 
Mary  Coll.,  Williamsburg ;  Ilampden-Sidncy  Coll.,  in 
Prince  Edward  co. ;  Washington  (now  Washington-Lee) 
Coll.,  at  Lexington  ;  the  University  of  Virginia,  at  Char¬ 
lottesville;  Randolph-Macon,  at  Boydtown;  Emory  and 
Henry,  in  Washington  co. ;  Bethany,  in  Brooke  co. ; 
Richmond  Coll.;  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  at  Lex¬ 
ington  ;  Episcopal  Theological  School  of  Virginia,  in 
Prince  Edward  co. ;  Virginia  Baptist  Seminary, at  Rich¬ 
mond  ;  the  Law  School  of  the  Univ.  of  Virginia;  the  Law 
School  of  William  and  Mary  Coll.;  the  Medical  School 
of  the  University  of  Virginia;  the  Medical  Dept,  of 
Hampden-Sidney  College;  and  the  Winchester  Medical 
College.  By  the  terms  of  the  newly-adopted  constitu¬ 
tion  a  system  of  public  schools  is  to  be  established  in  all 
the  counties  bytheyear  1876.  The  estimated  school  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  State,  in  1870,  was  317,402.  —  Railroads. 


In  1870-71,  there  were  in  actual  working  operation 
throughout  V  1,482  m.  of  railways;  or,  including  other 
liues  projected  or  iu  course  of  construction,  2.049  in. ; 
total  cost  of  formation  and  equipment,  $49,886,000. — Pop. 
in  1870,  1 ,269,607 . — Hist.  This  State— the  “  Old  Domin¬ 
ion,”  and  “  Mother  of  Presidents,”  as  it  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  and  popularly  styled — was  the  first  of  the 
American  colonies  settled  by  the  English,  who  founded 
a  plantation  on  the  N.  hank  of  James  River,  1607.  under 
the  auspices  of  the  London  Company  of  Merchant  Ad¬ 
venturers.  (See  Raleigh  (Sir  Walter),  and  Smith 
(John).)  In  1609,  the  London  Company  became  reor¬ 
ganized,  and  received  a  territorial  grant  covering  a 
tract  of  country  200  in.  N.,  with  an  equal  distance  S.  of 
Old  Point  Comfort,  and  W.  to  the  L,acirtc.  The  govern¬ 
ing  council,  by  the  terms  of  this  charter,  were  placed 
under  the  authority  of  the  Company’s  council  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  appointed  Lord  Delaware  governor  of  the 
colony,  and  he  arrived  thither  in  1610.  The  settlement, 
after  passing  through  a  series  of  vicissitudes,  ultimately 
became  prosperous,  owing  to  the  influx  of  immigrants 
from  the  mother  country  — men  generally  of  the  patri¬ 
cian  stamp,  who  obtained  crown-grants  of,  or  purchased, 
large  estates,  and  thus  became  progenitors  of  families 
representing  what  has  been  termed,  iu  modern  times, 
the  “  true  Virginian  stock.”"  In  1637,  the  laws  of  the 
colony  were  revised  and  consolidated,  and  from  A  JVr- 
feet  Description  of  Virginia,  published  in  London  iu 
1649,  we  find  its  then  population  set  down  as  consisting 
of  “  15,000  English,  and  300  good  negro  servants.”  The 
cultivation  of  tobacco,  begun  by  the  early  settlers,  had 
by  this  time  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  im¬ 
portance;  about  30  ships  coming  yearly  to  trade.  In  1641 
Sir  William  Berkeley  was  appointed  governor, and  being 
a  staunch  royalist,  soon  became  obnoxious  to  the  home 
parliament.  The  colony  remained  fixed  in  its  loyalty  to 
the  royal  cause  until  16  >2,  when  an  English  fleet,  sent 
out  by  Cromwell,  compelled  the  submission  of  the  loyal¬ 
ists,  and  brought  about  the  supercession  of  Berkeley  as 
governor  by  the  appointment  of  Richard  Bennet,a  Puri¬ 
tan  settler  in  Maryland.  At  this  time,  and  since  1619,  V. 
possessed  a  legislative  bod)’ of  her  own,  called  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  which  retained  its  powers  until  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1775.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  Sir 
William  Berkeley  was  reinstated  in  his  govt. ;  the  legal 
code  of  the  colony  was  again  revised  in  166*2,  theChurch 
of  England  re-established,  and  severe  laws  were  passed 
against  “Nonconformists,  Quakers,  and  Anabaptists.” 
In  1671.  the  pop.  was  estimated  at  “  40, U00,  including 
2,000  black  slaves  and  6,000  Christian  servants,  of  whom 
about  1,500  were  imported  yearly,  principally  English  ” 
The  latter  were,  for  the  most  part,  convicts.  About 
this  time,  the  shipment  of  tobacco  (the  only  exportable 


Fig.  2590. — little  stony  falls,  (60  feet  in  descent,) 


(Little  Stony  is  a  tributary  of  Little  Kauawha,  or  New  River,  in 
Giles  co.) 

commodity)  was  estimated  at  from  15,000  to  20,000  hhds. 
of  350  lbs.  each.  A  patent  of  Charles  II.,  making  a 
grant  of  the  colony  to  two  of  his  favorites,  Lords 
Arlington  and  Culpepper,  and  the  heavy  exaction  of 
taxes  by  Governor  Berkeley,  brought  abont  an  insur¬ 
rection,  known  as  “  Bacon’s  Rebellion,”  which  was  sup¬ 
pressed  with  difficulty.  On  the  death  of  Berkeley,  in  1677, 
Lord  Culpepper  was  declared  governor,  and  he,  in  his 
turn,  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham.  In  i 
1689,  the  colony  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  the  accession 
of  William  and  Mary  to  the  English  throne.  In  1705, 
by  legal  statute,  slaves  were  declared  to  he  real  estate. 
In  1698,  Williamsburg,  founded  and  named  in  honor  of 
William  III.,  became  the  cap.  of  the  colony.  In  1754, 
during  the  war  which  broke  out  against  the  French  on 
the  Ohio,  Geo.  Washington  made  his  first  appearance  in 
history.  V  opposed,  in  concert  with  the  other  colonies, 
the  obnoxious  Stamp  Act  of  1764-5,  but  was  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  first  Continental  Congress  which  met  in 
New  York  in  the  last-nam^d  vear.  The  Virginian  legis-[ 
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lature,  in  1769,  passed  a  renewed  remonstrance  against 
the  measures  passed  for  the  taxation  of  the  colonies 
upon  which  t lie  governor,  Lord  Botetourt, dissolved  the 
assembly.  The  merchants  and  planters,  however,  neu¬ 
tralized,  in  some  degree,  the  effect  of  this  dissolution  of 
their  representative  body  by  entering  into  a  non-impor¬ 
tation  agreement,  shutting  out  home-imports  to  the 
amount  of  over  $3,000, On0.  In  March.  1773,  the  House 
ot  Burgesses,  under  the  leadership  of  Jefferson.  Patrick 
Henry,  and  R.  11.  Lee,  passed  certain  patriotic  resolu¬ 
tions,  which  was  t lie  cause  ot  again  subjecting  the  leg¬ 
islature  to  dissolution  at  the  hands  of  the  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  governor,  the  Earl  of  Dunmore.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  colonists  and 
certain  bodies  of  Indians,  commanded  by  Logan  (7.  *\) 
and  other  chiefs,  which  ended  in  the  discomfiture  of  the 
savages.  In  1775,  hostilities  commenced  between  the 
English  executive  and  the  colonists,  and  Norfolk  was 
bombarded  by  Lord  Dunmore,  in  1776.  In  the  same  year 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  proposed  in  the 
Continental  Congress  by  the  Virginia  delegates  under 
instructions  from  the  colonial  convention.  In  1779  the 
British  Gen.  Matthews  destroyed  Norfolk,  took  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  Gosport,  and  burnt  or  captured  all  the 
vessels  then  in  the  James  ami  Elizabeth  rivers.  In  Jail., 
1781,  Gen.  Arnold  captured  and  burned  Richmond,  and, 
later  in  the  year,  the  greater  part  of  E  Virginia  was 
sacked  by  Gens.  Cornwallis  and  Phillips,  entailing  a  loss 
to  the  colonists  of  $10,000,000  worth  of  property  The 
surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,Oct.  19,1781, 
virtually  put  an  oral  to  the  war.  A  convention  of 
States,  called  for  by  V  in  May,  1786,  led  to  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  a  constitution  June  25,  1788.  In  1784  V.  had 
ceded  to  the  national  govt,  her  claim  to  lands  N.W.  of 
the  Ohio,  founded  on  the  grant  in  the  charter  to  the 
Virginia  Company  in  1019,  reserving  to  herself  her 
tracts  8.  of  the  Ohio,  and  bounty  lands  N.W  of  that 
river.  From  this  time  forward  till  the  outbreak  of  t lie 
civil  war  in  1861,  V.  maintained  a  predominant  influence 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  seven  occupants  of  the 
presidential  chair,  at  different  times,  having  hailed  from 
the  “ Old  Dominion.”  Shortly  after  the  inauguration 
of  the  War  of  Secession,  an  ordinance  of  withdrawal 
from  the  Union  passed  the  legislature,  April  17,  1861, 
by  a  majority  of  33  votes.  V.  then  became  the  princi¬ 
pal  battle-ground  of  the  war,  and  bore  more  heavily 
than  any  other  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States  the 
brunt  of  the  war.  See  Supplement. 

Virginia,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Cass  co.,  15 
m.  N.  of  Jacksonville;  pop.  abt.  1,438. 

Virginia,  in  California,  a  village  of  Placer  co.,  7  m. 
W.  of  Auburn  ;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Virginia,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Cass  co.,  13  111.  S.E.  of  Beardstown  ;  pop.  in  1870,  *2,579. 

Virg  inia,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Warren  co. ;  pop.  iu 
1869. 385. 

Virginia,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Coshocton  co. ;  pop. 
in  i«s70,  1,014. 

Virginia  I’i fy,  in  Montana,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  the 
Territory,  and  seat  of  justice  of  Madison  co..22o  m.  E.N. 
E.  of  Idaho  City;  Lat.  45°  N.,  Lon.  111°  45'  W. 

Virginia  (’ity.  in  Nevada,  a  city,  cap.  of  Storey  co., 
on  the  E.  slope  of  Mount  Davidson,  6,205  feet  above  the 
sea,  15  m.  N.N.E.  of  Carson  City;  Lat.  39°  22'  N.,  Lon. 
119°  35'  W.  It  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  owing  principally  to  the  silver  mines  in  the 
vicinity.  Pop.  in  1K65,  abt.  15.000. 

Yirgiaiia  Islands,  in  the  W.  Indies,  a  group  of  abt. 
100  islands,  occupying  a  space  100  111.  long,  and  20  wide, 
between  Lat.  18°  5'  and  18°  50'  N..  Lon.  64°  10'  and  65° 
40'  W.  Of  these, Great  Britain  owns  about  50,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  are  Tortola,  Anegada,  Virgin  Gorda,  Jost 
Van  Dyke, Guano  Isle,  Beef  and  Thatch  Islands,  Prickly 
Pear,  Camauas,  Cooper’s  Salt,  and  St.  Peter’s;  St. 
Thomas,  Santa  Cruz,  St.  John,  and  others,  belong  to 
Denmark;  and  Ctilebra,  with  several  other  islets,  to 
Spain.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Prod.  Sugar, 
cotton,  molasses,  rum,  tobacco,  salt,  ginger,  turmeric, 
pimento,  indigo,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Climate,  varia¬ 
ble,  and  earthquakes  are  frequent.  Only^th  are  inhab¬ 
ited.  The  V.  1.  were  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1494. 

Vi r'gen  ( -jen)  Itivcr,  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  rises 
at  the  S.  base  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  flows  S.,  and 
falls  into  the  Colorado  near  Lat  35°  3u'  N. 

Virginity,  ( ver-jin'i-te ,)  n.  [Fr.  virginitc,  from  Lat. 
virginitas.]  Maidenhood;  quality  of  a  virgin  ;  state  of 
having  had  no  carnal  knowledge  of  man. 

Vir'gin's-bower,  n.  (But.)  See  Clematis. 

Vir  gin vi lie.  in  P,  nnsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Berks 
co.,  68  m.  E  of  Harrisburg. 

Vir'go.  n.  [Lat.,  the  virgin.]  ( Astron .)  One  of  the  12 
zodiacal  constellations,  or  signs,  being  the  6th  in  order, 
beginning  with  Aries.  Virgo  is  usually  represented  with 
an  ear  of  corn  in  her  hand,  and  is  hence  called  Segnum. 
Cereris.  The  sun  enters  this  sign  about  the  22d  of  Au¬ 
gust.  The  constellation  Virgo  contains  one  bright  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  called  Bpicu  Virginis. 

Vir'gulate,  a.  Wand-shaped. 

Vir'gnle,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  virguln.]  A  comma,  (r.) 

Virides'cent,  a.  [From  Lat.  viridis,  green.]  ( Bot .) 
Grfeenish. 

Virid  ity,  Vir'idness.  n.  [Fr.  viridiU,  from  Lat. 
viriditas  —  vireo,  to  be  green  or  verdant.]  Verdure; 
greenness;  the  color  of  fresh  vegetables. 

Virile.  ( vi'ril  or  vtr'U.)  a.  [Fr.  viril;  Lat.  virilis,  mas¬ 
culine,  manly.  —  vir,  a  man.]  Belonging  to  the  male 
sex;  pertaining  to  man,  in  the  eminent  sense  of  the 
word;  as,  virile  maturity.  —  Masculine,  in  distinction 
from  puerile  or  feminine ;  as,  virile  strength. 

Viril'ity,  n.  [Fr.  virilite;  Lat.  viri litas  ]  Manhood; 
quality  of  being  viril*  ;  state  of  the  male  sex  which  haa 
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arrived  to  the  maturity  or  strength  of  man,  and  to  the 
power  of  procreation. —  The  procreative  power. 

\  i  ro  <]  list,  or  V.\i*oqUA,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and 
township,  cap.  of  Veruou  co.,  28  in.  S.E.  of  La  Crosse; 
j>opt  abt.  1,700. 

Virtu,  (ver-too',)  (frequently  written  Vertu,)  n.  [It. 
virtu,  virtue.]  A  love  of  the  tine  arts;  or,  a  taste  for 
curiosities,  hijoutry,  specimens  of  rococo,  &c.— Objects  of 
art  or  antiquity  considered  collectively  —  such  as  till 
museums  and  private  collections. 

\  art  (ml'  (i v'l't'yu-at.)  a.  [Fr.  virtue! ,  from  Lat.  virtusj] 
Having  virtue;  potential ;  possessing  the  power  of  act¬ 
ing,  or  ot  visible  efficacy  without  the  material  or  sensi¬ 
ble  part;  as,  si  virtual  intention  of  the  mind  — Being 
in  essence  or  effect,  not  in  tact ;  as,  Bismarck  is  the  virtual 
ruler  of  (iermany. 

Principle  of  virtual  velmities.  (Math.)  The  law  that 
two  forces  are  in  equilibrium  when  they  are  in  the  in¬ 
verse  ratio  of  the  virtual  velocities  of  the  points  to 
which  they  are  applied,  estimated  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  forces  respectively  act.  —  Virtual  focus.  (Opt.) 
The  point  from  which  rays,  having  been  rendered  di¬ 
vergent  by  reflexion  or  refraction,  appear  to  issue. — 
Virtual  moment  of  a  force.  (Dynamics.)  The  product  of 
the  intensity  of  the  force  multiplied  by  the  virtual  ve¬ 
locity  of  its  point  of  application.  —  Virtual  velocity. 
( Mec.’i.)  The  velocity  which  any  point  of  a  body  in  equi¬ 
librium  would  actually  acquire  during  the  first  instant 
of  its  motion,  if  that  equilibrium  were  disturbed. 

Vir'timlly,  adv.  In  a  virtual  manner;  by  means  of 
some  virtue  or  influence,  or  the  instrumentality  of 
something  else;  in  efficacy  or  effect  only,  not  in  fact. 

Yirluo,  (v6rt'yut)  n.  [Fr.  vertu;  It.  virtu;  Lat.  virtus, 
vir tutus,  from  vir.  a  man.]  Acting  power;  energy,  phys¬ 
ical  or  moral,  which  works  some  good  effect;  strength; 
force;  efficacy;  as,  the  virtue  of  a  medicinal  herb. — 
That  assemblage  of  qualities  which  constitutes  a  true 
man ;  excellence,  or  that  which  constitutes  value,  merit, 
or  worth.  —  Moral  goodness  See  Ethics. —  Any  partic¬ 
ular  moral  excellence  or  estimable  quality;  as,  the 
virtue,  of  sobriety.  —  Female  chastity ;  virginity ;  purity ; 
as,  she  sets  herself  up  ns  a  paragon  of  virtue.. 

(F-ne  Arts.)  An  order  of  angels,  generally  represented 
in  works  of  art  in  complete  armor,  bearing  pennons 
ami  battle-axes;  in  many  ancient  paintings  the  V.  are 
depicted  as  armed  females  overcoming  their  opposite 
Vices,  (7.  v.)  The  1'.  are  14  in  number :  viz..  Liberty, 
Honor,  Promptitude,  Fortitude,  Concord,  Friendship, 
Majesty,  Health,  Security,  Faith,  Prayer,  Praise,  Power, 
and  Religion. 

Cardinal  virtues.  See  Cardinal. 

Theological  virtues,  the  three  virtues,  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity.  —  In  or  by  virtue  of,  by  authority  of;  through 
the  force  or  efficacy  of;  us,  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Yir'tueless,  a.  Wanting  in  virtue;  vicious. 

Vi  rl  110s  ily.  n.  State  or  characteristics  of  a  virtuoso ; 
artistic  feeling;  aesthetic  cultivation  ;  sentimentalism. 

Yirtno'so,  n :  Eng.  pi.  Virtuosos;  It.  />/.  Virtuosi  [It., 
from  virtu ,  a  love  of  excellence.]  A  lover  of  virtu;  a 
person  skilled  in  the  fine  arts,  particularly  in  music;  or, 
a  person  who  is  a  connoisseur  in  antiquities,  curiosities, 
hijoutry,  rococo,  &c. 

X  i  rt  u o  sosliip.  n.  The  pursuits  or  practices  of  a 
virtuoso. 

Virluoim.  ivirt’yu-us,)  a.  [Fr.  vertueux.]  Having,  or 
partaking  of  virtue;  morally  good;  acting  in  conformity 
to  the  moral  law;  practising  the  moral  duties,  and  ab¬ 
staining  from  vice  ;  acting  in  consonance  with  the  di¬ 
vine  law;  excellent  in  moral  principles;  righteous; 
blameless;  good;  as,  a  virtuous  life,  a  virtuous  mind. — 
Potent;  efficacious;  possessing  special  power  or  efficacy; 
having  peculiar  operative  properties;  as,  virtuous  herbs. 
( Dryden .)  —  Chaste;  pure;  unpolluted;  as,  a  virtuous 
woman. 

Vi  rt  (loudly,  adv.  In  a  virtuous  manner;  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  the  moral  or  divine  law,  or  with  duty  or  right¬ 
eousness;  41s,  a  child  who  has  been  virtuously  educated. 

Vir'ulence,  Vir'ulency,  n.  [Fr.  virulence,  from 
L  Lat.  virulentia.]  Quality  of  being  virulent;  that 
quality  or  characteristic  of  a  tiling  which  renders  it  ex¬ 
tremely  active  in  doing  injury;  malignancy;  acrimony; 
venoiuousness ;  us,  the  virulence  of  cholera.  —  Acerbity 
or  acrimony  of  mind  or  temper;  malignancy  of  dispo¬ 
sition;  extreme  causticity  or  bitterness;  as,  the  viru¬ 
lence  of  animosity. 

Virulent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  virulentus  —  virus.] 
Full  of  poison  or  deadly  virus;  extremely  venomous; 
potent  in  doing  injury;  as,  the  virulent  bite  of  a  cobra- 
di-capello — Malignantly  hostile;  bitter  or  rancorous  in 
animus  or  enmity ;  as,  a  virulent  attack  upon  a  person  s 
character. 

Vir'uleiltly,  adv.  In  a  virulent  or  acrimonious  manner. 

Vi  rus,  n.  ‘[Lat.,  a  slimy  or  poisonous  liquid.]  (Med.) 
Active  or  contagious  matter  of  an  ulcer,  pustule,  &c. — 
The  special  agent  in  transmitting  contagious  disease; 
as,  the  virus  of  small-pox.  See  Supplement. 

— Hence,  in  a  moral  sense,  the  animus,  spirit,  or  drift  of 
that  which  is  injurious;  as,  the  virus  of  jealousy. 

Vis,  w.  [Lat.]  Power,  force,  strength. 

Ft> inertia.  (1)  The  propensity  of  nature  to  remain  in 
its  natural  condition,  whether  of  motion  or  rest,  and  to 
resist  change.  (2)  Inertness;  supineness;  inactivity,  as  of 
the  mind. —  Pis  in  sit  a.  the  power  or  innate  force  essen¬ 
tially  residing  in  any  body,  and  by  which  it  endeavors 
to  preserve  its  present  state,  whatever  that  he. —  I  is  viva. 
(Meek.)  The  force  of  a  body  in  motion  estimated  by  force; 
the  distance  to  which  the  body  goes— in  distinction  from 
vis  mort.ua.  or  dead  force. —  VisvitaUs.  (l*liys>ol.)  \ital 
force  or  vigor. —  Vis  matrix,  motive  or  moving  force. 

Vi  Mil,  n.  and  v.  a.  [Fr.]  See  VisiS. 


Visage,  (vlz'aj,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  visagium  falsum, 
a  mask.]  The  look,  face,  aspect,  or  countenance  of  a 
person,  or  of  other  animals;  —  principally  applied  to 
human  beings  ;  as,  a  lean  and  melancholy  visage. 

V i**3(Ji'4*4l,  ( viz'ajd ,)  a.  Having  a  face,  visage,  or  coun¬ 
tenance. 

Yisa'lia,  in  California ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Tulare 
co.,  abt.  200  m.  S.E.  of  Stockton ;  pop  in  1870,  913. 

Vis-a-vis.  (viz-a-ve',)  n.  [Fr.,  face  to  face.]  One  who, 
or  that  which,  fronts,  or  is  face  to  face  with,  another ; 
as,  a  lady  was  my  vis-a-vis  in  the  quadrille. — A  carriage 
which  enables  two  persons  to  sit  opposite  to  each  other. 

Viscera,  ( vis-se'rah ,)  n.  [Lat.  pi  of  vise  us,  visceris ,  an 
-entruil.J  (Anat.)  The  contents  of  the  three  great  cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  body;  the  brain,  e.  g.,  is  the  viscus  of  the 
cranium,  the  heart  one  of  the  viscera  of  the  thorax,  and 
the  stomach  one  of  theNabdominal  viscera.  The  term  is 
usually  restricted  to  the  organs  of  the  thorax  and  ab- 
domen. 

Vis'ceral,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  visceralis.]  Pertaining,  or 
having  reference  to  the  viscera. 

Visc*lier*s  Ferry,  (vish'erz,)  in  New  York ,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  {Saratoga  co  ,  lb  in.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Vis4*i4l,  ( vis'sid ,)  a.  [L.  Lat.  viscidus ,  clammy,  from  ris¬ 
en  in.]  Having  the  qualities  of  birdlime;  glutiuous  ; 

sticky;  tenacious;  adhering  closely,  and  having  ft  ropy 
consistency;  not  readily  separating;  us,  gum  is  a  vis¬ 
cid  substauce. 

VisciU'ity,  n.  [it.  viscidita.)  Quality  of  being  viscid 
or  sticky  ;  glutinousness;  tenacity  ;  as,  the  viscidity  of 
soft  soap.  —  That  which  is  ropy  or  viscid;  viscous  con¬ 
cretion. 

Visconti,  (vis-kon-te.)  The  name  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  families  of  Lombardy,  which  rose  to  sover¬ 
eign  rank  in  northern  Italy  in  the  13th  century,  and 
was  equally  distinguished  by  the  share  it  took  in  the 
political  contests  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  by  the  ser¬ 
vices  which  it  rendered  to  literature  and  science.  The 
name  V.  is  derived  from  the  Latin  vie t-co mites,  and  at 
first  was  merely  the  title  of  an  office,  but  it  gradually 
became  a  family  surname,  though  when  it  came  to  be 
applied  to  this  family  authentic  history  fails  to  explain. 
Tile  powerof  the  V.  began  in  1277,  when  Ottone.  I'.,  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Milan,  vanquished  his  popular  opponents 
headed  by  Martino  della  Torre,  and  became  perpetual 
Lord  of  Milan.  In  1441,  Filippo-Maria  V.  engaged  the 
services  of  Francesco  Sforza,  to  whom  he  gave  his  nat¬ 
ural  daughter  Bianca  in  marriage;  and  on  his  death  in 
1447,  the  V.  family  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Sforza  in 
the  lordship  of  the  Milanese.  See  Sforza. 

Visc4»unt,  (vi'kount.)  n.  [Fr.  vicomte;  It.  visennte ; 
Pg.  viscoiule ,  from  Lat.  vice-comes .]  Originally,  an  earl's 
substitute,  acting  as  sheriff  of  a  county  ;  now,  especially 
in  England,  a  nobleman  or  peer  of  the  realm,  next  in 
rank  below  an  earl,  and  above  a  baron  — Also,  the  degree 
of  rank  of  nobility  borne  by  such  individual;  as,  to  create 
Ji  viscount. 

Vis(*4>untess,  (vi'kount-es,)  n.  [Fr.  vicomtesse;  Sp. 
vizcondesa  J  The  wife  of  a  viscount;  a  peeress  of  the 
fourth  rank  of  nobility. 

Vi$'4M>imlM&aiB>'  Viscounty, n.  [Fr.  vicomte.]  The 
quality,  rank,  degree,  or  office  of  a  viscount. 

Vi»C4>s'ity,  Vis'cousuess,  n.  [Fr.  viscosite ,  from 
L.  Lat.  viscosilas.]  Quality  of  being  viscous ;  glutinous- 
ncss;  viscidity;  tenacity;  that  quality  of  soft  sub- 
stances  which  makes  them  adhere  so  as  not  to  be  easily 
parted ;  as,  the  viscosity  of  pitch. 

Viscous,  ( vis'kus ,)  a.  [From  Lat.  viscus,  birdlime.] 
Glutinous;  clammy;  sticky;  adhesive;  tenacious ;  vis¬ 
cid;  having  a  ropy  consistence. 

Vis'c4msness,  n.  Same  as  Viscosity,  q.  v. 

Vis  cus,  n.  fLat.]  (Anat.)  See  the  plural  Viscera. 

Vis'cuon.n.  [hat.]  (But.)  A  gen.  oftheord.  Lovanthacea. 
V.  album  is  the  common  Mistletoe,  which  is  parasitic 
on  many  trees,  as  willows,  thorn,  limes,  elms,  oaks,  firs, 
and  apple-trees.  The  mistletoe  of  the  oak  was  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  superstitious  veneration  by  the  Druids.  The  fruit 
is  a  viscid  pulp,  which  is  employed  for  making  birdlime. 

Vis£,  (ve-za',)  Visa,  n.  [Fr.  pp.  of  riser  —  Lat.  videre ,  to 
see.]  An  indorsement  of  a  passport  in  certain  countries 
of  the  European  continent,  permitting  the  bearer  to 
proceed  on  bis  journey. 

— 1>.  a.  To  examine  and  indorse,  as  a  passport. 

Viscu,  (re'sai-oo,)  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  of  Beira,  47 
m.  S.E.  of  Oporto;  pop.  1,076. 

Vi*Binei-V4>l4>lcli4(k,  (vish'ne-vo-lot-chok,)  a  town 
of  Russia,  govt,  of  Tver,  on  the  Tsna,  230  m.  S.E.  of  St. 
Petersburg;  pop.  10,120. 

Visfli'Biu.  [Sansk.]  (Hind.  Myth.)  See  IIindoojsm. 

Visibil  ity.  Vls'ibleness,  n.  [Fr.  visibility,  from 
Lat.  visilnlitas.]  State  or  quality  of  being  visible  or 
perceptible  to  the  eye;  state  of  being  discoverable  or 
apparent;  pcrceivableness;  exposure  to  view. 

VisiB>le,  ( viz'i-bl ,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  visibilis.]  Per¬ 
ceivable  by  the  eye;  perceptible;  discovered  to  the  view; 
as,  a  visible,  object.  —  Apparent;  palpable;  open:  con¬ 
spicuous;  as,  I  noticed  a  visible  change  in  his  manner 
toward  me. 

Visibly,  (viz'-,)  a.  In  a  manner  perceptible  to  the  eye. 

Vis'igrotlis,  n.  pi.  (Hist.)  See  Gotiis. 

Vision.  (vAzh'un,)  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.,  from  Lat.vmVi.]  (Op¬ 
tics  and  Physiol.)  The  faculty,  sense,  or  act  of  seeing. 
See  Eye,  Light,  and  Sight. 

— Anything  which  is  the  object  of  sight. — Particularly,  a 
mental  or  optical  delusion :  something  imagined  to  be 
seen,  but  not  real;  a  spectre;  a  phantom;  an  appari¬ 
tion;  a  revelation  from  God;  an  appearance  or  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  something  supernatural  or  prophetic;  as  “  The 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision (Shdks.)—  Hence,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fancy;  something  imaginary  or  ideal;  as,  the 
visions  of  a  dream.  —  Locke. 
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Arc  of  V.  (Astron.)  The  arc  which  measures  the 
sun’s  distance  below  the  horizon,  when  a  star  or  a  plan  ,»t 
before  hid  by  its  rays,  begins  to  be  visible.  Thus,  the 
arc  of  vision  for  Jupiter  is  about  10°.  —  Beatific  or  in¬ 
tuitive  vision.  (Theol.)  That  vision  which  the  faithful 
enjoy  in  heaven. —  Direct  vision.  (Opt.)  That  vision 
which  is  performed  by  the  agency  of  direct  rays.  —  Field 
of  vision,  field  of  sight  or  view.  —  Rcjlecled  vision,  that 
which  is  produced  by  rays  reflected  from  mirrors.  —  Re¬ 
fracted  vision ,  that  which  is  refracted  by  lenses  or 
prisms. 

— r.  a.  To  dream ;  to  see  in  vision  ;  as,  “  visioned  terrors.” 

Y  is'ioiml.  a.  Pertaining  to  a  vision.  [Scott. 

YasHmarincss,  n.  Quality  of  being  visionary. 

Vis'i4>nary,  u.  [Fr.  visionnaire.]  A  fleeted  by  visions, 
or  by  phantoms;  disposed  to  receive  imaginative  im¬ 
pressions;  given  to  reverie;  as,  a  visionary  thinker. — 
Imaginary;  not  real;  chimerical;  possessing  no  solid 
basis  or  substantial  foundation  ;  as,  a  vision  try  project. 

— n.  One  whose  imagination  is  disturbed.  —  One  who 
forma  imaginary  or  impracticable  designs  or  schemes; 

*  one  who  is  confiilent  of  success  in  a  project  deemed  by 
others  to  be  vain  and  fanciful. 

Visit,  (viz’ it.)  v.  a.  [Fr.  visiter,  from  Lat.  visitare ,  fre¬ 
quent.  of  visa,  from  video,  to  see.]  To  see  frequently  or 
habitually;  to  go  or  come  and  see;  to  attend;  as,  a 
physician  visits  his  patients.  —  To  go  or  come  to  see  for 
inspection,  examination,  correction  of  abuses,  &c. ;  as,  a 
bishop  visits  his  diocese,  an  inspector  visits  those  persons 
or  bonks  which  are  placed  in  his  charge.  —  Hence,  usu¬ 
ally  in  a  scriptural  sense,  to  send  good  or  evil  on  judi¬ 
cially;  as,  ‘‘God  visit  thee  in  good  things.”  Judith  xiii.  20. 

— v.  11.  To  practise  going  to  see  others ;  to  keep  up  the 
interchange  ol  civilities  and  salutations ;  as,  a  round  of 
visiting. 

— n.  Act  of  visiting;  act  of  going  to  see  another,  or  of 
calling  at  his,  or  her,  house;  a  going  to  see,  or  attending 
on;  as,  a  visit  of  courtesy,  condolence,  or  congratula¬ 
tion  ;  a  visit  to  Europe ;  a  physician  makes  many  visits. — 
Act  of  going  to  view  or  inspect;  visitation  ;  as,  the  visit 
of  a  government  commissioner. 

Right  of  visit.  (International  Law.)  Sec  Search. 

VEs'ital>ie,  a.  That  may  be  visited  or  inspected. 

Yis'ilsisit,  11.  One  who  visits;  a  visitor. 

Visitati4>n,  (vlz-it-d' shun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
visitatio.]  Act  of  visiting,  or  state  of  being  visited  ;  ac¬ 
cess  for  inspection  or  investigation;  as,  the  visitation  of 
a  sanitary  commission.  —  Good  or  evil  dispensed  by  God, 
generally  the  latter;  retributive  infliction. 

(Law.)  Act  of  a  superior  or  superintending  officer  or 
officers,  who  visit  a  corporation,  college,  church,  hospi¬ 
tal,  or  other  institution,  to  examine  into  its  affairs,  and 
see  that  its  laws  and  observances  are  duly  carried  out; 
as,  parochial  visitation. 

(Eg cl.)  A  festival  of  the  Raman  Catholic  Church,  in 
honor  of  the  visit  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  Elizabeth.  It  is 
celebrated  on  the  2d  of  July. 

( Eccl .  Hist.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  re¬ 
ligious  community  founded  originally  in  Savoy,  in  1610, 
and  in  1S08  established  in  the  U.  States,  under  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  The  Order  of  the.  Visitation  of  Our  Lady. 

Vasitat4>'rial,  a.  An  improper  rendering  of  Visito- 
RIAL,  q.  v. 

Yis'iter,  n.  A  visitor. 

Visiting’*  a.  Authorized  to  visit  and  inspect;  as,  a 
visiting  committee. 

— n.  Act  of  going  to  see,  or  attending  ;  visitation. 

Vis'itor,  n.  [Fr.  visiteur.]  One  who  comes  or  goes  to 
see  another,  as  in  civility  or  friendship;  as,  to  receive 
visitors.  —  A  person  officially  authorized  to  visit  a  cor¬ 
poration  or  institution,  (see  Visit,  §  International  Law,) 
to  see  that  the  laws  and  regulations  belonging  thereto 
arc  properly  carried  out ;  as,  the  visitor  of  a  college. 

Visaae,  (veen,)  n.  Same  as  Venue,  7.  v. 

Vis'or,  Viz'or,  (also  Visard,  Vizard,)  n.  TFr.  visicre, 
from  Lat.  visas,  video ,  to  see.]  The  movable  and  perforated 
face-guard  of  a  helmet,  through  which  the  wearer  sees. 
— Hence,  a  mask  or  head-covering  to  disfigure  and  dis¬ 
guise;  as, ‘‘Deceit  doth  mask  in  visor  fair .”  (Spenser.) 
— The  peak  or  fore-piece  of  a  cap. 

Vis4>  re4l ,( vlz'erd,)a.  Weari  ng  a  visor .  masked ;  disguised. 

Vis'ta,  n. ;  pi.  Vistas.  [It.,  sight,  from  Lat.  videre ,  to 
see.]  A  view  or  prospect  through  an  avenue,  as  between 
rows  of  trees;  —  hence,  the  trees  or  other  things  that 
form  the  avenue;  any  distant  view  through  or  between 
intervening  objects. 

Vis'ta,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Westchester  co., 
120  m.  S.E.  of  Albany. 

Vis'tula,  (Ger.  Weichsel,)  a  river  of  N.  Europe,  rises  in 
the  Carpathian  Mountains,  in  Austria!:  Silesia,  and  flow¬ 
ing  NE.  through  Boland,  then  N.W.  through  E.  Prussia, 
passing  Cracow,  Warsaw,  and  other  cities,  divides  into 
three  branches,  one  of  which,  called  the  Noya,  and  an¬ 
other,  the  Old  Vistula,  enters  the  Frische-Haff  N.W.  of 
Elbing;  while  theother, or  main  stream,  which  preserves 
the  name  of  V.,  turns  westward,  and  enters  the  Baltic  at 
Dantzic.  Its  total  course  is  estimated  at  530  in. 

Visual,  ( vizh'yu-al ,)  a.  [Fr.  visuel ;  It.  visunle ,  from 
Lat.  isus ,  video.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  sight  or 
vision;  used  in  sight;  serving  as  the  instrument  of  see¬ 
ing  ;  as,  the  visual  nerve. 

V.  angle.  (Opt.)  The  angle  at  which  an  object  is 
viewed.—  V.  ray,  that  beam  of  light  which  impinges  on 
the  eye  from  the  object  observed. —  V  cone.  ( Persp .) 
A  cone  whose  vertex  forms  the  point  of  sight. —  V.  plane, 
any  plane  which  passes  through  the  point  of  sight. —  V. 
point,  that  point  in  the  horizontal  lino  where  the  visual 
rays  focus. 

Visualize,  (viz'yu-al-iz,)  v.  a.  To  render  visual,  (r.) 

Vita'ceas  n.  pi.  ( Bot .)  The  Vine  family,  an  order  of 
plauts,  alliance  Berberales.  Dug.  Regular,  symmetrical 
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flowers,  axile  placentae,  stamens  opposite  the  petals,  and 
anthers  opening  longitudinally.  —  They  are  shrubby 
plants,  usually  climbing,  with  simple  or  compound 
leaves,  which  are  opposite  below  and  alternate  above; 
flowers  small,  green  ;  aestivation  of  petals  induplicate; 
ovary  superior,  with  a  very  short,  simple  style  and 
stigma;  fruit  a  nuculanium;  seeds  few;  embryo  erect, 
in  horny  albumen.  There  are  probably  8  genera,  in¬ 
cluding  some  260  species,  which  are  exclusively  natives 
of  warm  and  tropical  regions.  See  Vitis. 

Vital.  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vitalis —  vita  (for  xncto),  life.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  life,  whether  animal  or  vege¬ 
table;  as,  vital  powers.  —  Containing  life;  animate; 
living;  as,  vital  heat.  —  Necessary  to  life;  contributing 
to  existence;  as,  vital  air.  —  Being  the  seat  of  life,  or 
that  on  which  life  depends;  as,  vital  parts  of  the  body. 
—  Essential;  very  necessary;  highly  important;  as,  a 
subject  of  vital  consequence.  —  So  disposed  as  to  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  living; —  a  Latinism.  (r.) 

Vital  statistics ,  statistics  having  reference  to  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  life,  with  its  attendant  circumstances.  • 

Vi  talism,  (-izm,)  n.  (Physiol.)  The  doctrine  which 
ascribes  every  function  of  the  organism  to  the  direct 
agency  of  a  vital  principle  or  force. 

Vitality,  n.  [Fr.  vitalite  ;  L.  Lat.  vitalitas ,  from  vita ,  I 
life.]  State,  quality,  or  condition  of  being  vital  ;  act  of 
living  ;  the  principle  of  animation  or  of  life.  See  Life. 

Vitalization,  (- zd'shun ,)  n.  Act  or  process  of  vital¬ 
izing. 

Vitalize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  vitaliser.]  To  give  vitality  to ;  to 
infuse  life ;  to  furnish  with  the  vital  or  animate  princi¬ 
ple;  as,  vitalized  blood. 

Vi  tally,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  give  life.  —  Es¬ 
sentially  ;  necessarily. 

Vi'tals,  n.  pi.  Vital  parts;  parts  of  animal  bodies  es¬ 
sential  to  life.  —  Hence,  the  part  essential  to  life,  or  to 
a  sound  or  whole  state;  as,  repudiation  of  the  public 
debt  preys  upon  the  vitals  of  a  nation's  credit. 

Vitc‘heg-da,  ( ve-cheg'da ,)  a  river  of  Russia  which  trav¬ 
erses  the  govt,  of  Vologda,  and  falls  into  the  Dwina,  12 

m.  W.  of  Solvitchegodsk,  after  a  W.  course  of  380  m. 

Vitebsk',  or  Vitcpsk',  a  city  of  Russia  in  Europe, 

cap.  of  govt,  of  same  name,  on  the  Dwina,  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Viteba,  389  miles  S.  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Manuf.  Woollens  and  leather.  Pop.  27,868. 

Vitelline,  ( vit'el-lin ,)  n.  The  albumen  of  the  yolk  of 
eggs. 

— a.  [  Lat.  vitellus ,  the  yolk  of  an  egg.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
consisting  of,  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Vitellius,  Aulos,  a  Roman  general,  proclaimed  em¬ 
peror  in  Germany  at  the  time  Vespasian  was  engaged 
in  war  with  the  Jews,  A.  D.  69.  About  the  time  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  Rome,  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  at  Alexandria, 
and,  on  the  latter  arriving  in  Italy  at  the  head  of  his 
hostile  Jinny,  V.  was  put  to  death. 

Vitel  lus,  n.  [Lat.]  (Physiol.)  The  yolk  of  an  egg. 

(Bot.)  The  sac  of  the  amnios  in  a  thickened  state, 
and  forming  a  case  within  which  lies  the  embryo. 

Viterbo,  (ve-tair'bo,)  a  town  of  Italy,  at  the  base  of 
Mont  Cimino,  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  41  m.  N.N.W. 
of  Rome.  Its  streets  are  broad  and  well-paved,  and 
some  of  its  churches  are  rich  in  works  of  art.  This  city 
was  one  of  the  principal  in  the  Etruscan  League,  and.  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  thecapital  of  thePatrimony  of  St.  Peter. 
In  one  of  its  public  squares  the  emperor  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  humiliated  himself  before  Pope  Adrian  IV.  Pop. 
15,400. 

Vi'tex,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  European  and  Asiatic 
plants,  order  Verbenacese.  The  Chaste  tree,  V.  agnus  cas- 
tus ,  a  native  of  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean, 
derives  its  name  from  the  prjictice  of  Grecian  matrons 
to  6trew  their  couches  with  its  leaves,  especially  during 
the  sacred  rites  of  Ceres,  in  order  to  banish  impure 
thoughts. 

Vitiate,  ( vish'i-dt ,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  rider,  from  Lat.  vitio,  vi- 
tiatus ,  from  vitium ,  fault,  defect,  blemish  ]  To  make 
faulty;  to  injure;  to  spoil;  to  mar;  to  taint;  to  cor¬ 
rupt  ;  to  stain  ;  to  injure  the  substance  or  quality  of,  so 
as  to  impair  and  render  defective;  as,  a  vitiated  taste. 
—  To  render  of  no  force  or  validity ;  to  make  void;  to 
deprive  of  efficacy,  wholly  or  in  part;  as,  fraud  vitiates 
a  contract. 

Vitiation,  ( vlsh-i-a'shun ,)  n  [L.  Lat.  vitiatio.]  Act 
of  vitiating,  or  state  of  being  vitiated;  depravation; 
corruption;  a  rendering  invalid;  as,  vitiation  of  the 
bodily  constitution,  the  vitiation  of  a  policy  of  insurance. 

Vilios  ity,  n.  [Lat.  vitiositas.]  Quality  of  being  vi¬ 
cious.  (R.) 

Vi'tious,  Vi'tionsly,  Vi'tionsness,  a.,  adt\,  and 

n.  Same  jis  Vicious,  Viciously,  Viciousness. 

Vitim,  (vi-teem\)  a  river  of  Siberia,  rises  in  the  Vitim- 

Steppe,  S.E.  of  Lake  Baikal,  govt,  of  Irkoutsk,  and 
joins  the  Lena  in  Lat.  59°  15'  N.,  Lon.  112°  E.,  after  a 
N.N  E.  course  of  900  m. 

Vi  tis,  n.  [Lat.,  a  vine.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Vitace.se.  All  the  species  are  climbers,  furnished  with 
tendrils  opposite  the  leaves,  as  in  the  Grape-vine,  the 
leaves  of  some  being  simple,  and  either  undivided  or 
variously  lobed,  jind  those  of  others  compound.  Their 
small  greenish  flowers,  whose  sexes  are  very  frequently 
found  on  different  plants,  are  dispersed  in  panicles  set 
opposite  the  leaves.  The  well-known  Grape-vine,  orcom- 
mon  Wine  Grape,  V.  vinifera ,  is  naturalized  in  nearly  all 
temperate  climates,  but  supposed  not  to  be  indigenous 
to -this  country.  No  plant  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
possesses  more  interesting  attributes,  and  is  cultivated 
with  greater  care,  than  the  common  vine.  By  cultiva¬ 
tion  it  sports  into  endless  varieties,  differing  in  the  form, 
color,  size,  and  flavor  of  the  fruit,  and  in  respect  to  the 
hardiness  of  its  constitution.  In  N.  England  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  garden  and  as  a  dessert 


fruit ;  but  there  are  extensive  vineyards  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States,  for  the  production  of  wine.  The  viue 
is  propagated  by  cuttings.  Varieties  without  end  may 
be  raised  from  the  seed,  which  will  bear  fruit  the  fourth 
or  fifth  year.  —  There  are  several  species  of  vines,  which 


Fig.  2591.  —  vitis  vulpina. 


grow  wild  and  bear  grapes  abundantly  in  N.  America, 
but  they  are  generally  inferior  to  V  vinifera.  Of  late 
years,  however,  good  varieties  have  been  obtained,  by 
careful  cultivation,  from  V  labrusca ,  V.  vulpina  (Fig. 
2591),  V.  sestivatis ,  and  others.  See  Oidium,  Wine,  Ca¬ 
tawba  Wine,  &c. 

Vitre,  ( ve.et'ra ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Ile-et-Vilaine. 
on  the  Vilaine,  20  m.  E.  of  Rcnues.  Manuf.  Woollens, 
canvas,  and  linen.  Pop.  9.850. 

Vit'r«»o-elec'tric,  a.  (Physics.)  Containing  or  ex¬ 
hibiting  positive  electricity,  or  that  which  is  excited  by 
rubbing  glass.  —  Ure, 

Vit/reous,  a.  [Yr.vitreux,  vitr&;  Lat.  ritreus ,  from 
vitrum ,  glass  or  wood.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or 
derived  from,  glass;  as,  vitreous  electricity.  —  Resem¬ 
bling  glass  ;  as,  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye.  —  Con¬ 
sisting  of  glass;  as,  vitreous  particles. 

Vitreous  ehctridty.  See  Electricity.  —  Vitreous  hu¬ 
mor.  (Anat.)  See  Eye. 

Vi  t  reousness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  vitreous. 

Vitres'cenee,  (- ires' sens ,)  n.  Quality  of  being  vitres- 
cent ;  glassiness. 

Vitres'cent,  a.  [From  Lat.  vitrum,  glass.]  Susceptible 
of  being  formed  into  glass;  tending  to  become  glass. 

V3trt»s'eil>le,  a.  That  may  he  vitrified. 

Vitrifac'tion,  n.  [See  vitrify.]  Act,  process,  or  opera¬ 
tion  of  converting  into  glass  by  heat. 

Vi  tri  fact  tiro,  ( -fakt'yur .)  n.  [From  Lat.  vitrum,  glass, 
ami  facere,  to  make.]  The  manufacture  of  glass  and 
ceramic  wares. 

Vitrifi'able,  a.  That  may  be  vitrified. 

Vst-'rlform,  a.  Having  the  appearance  or  form  of  glass. 

Vit  rify,  v.  a.  [Fr.  vitrifie.r,  from  Lat.  vitrum ,  glass, 
aud  facin,  to  make.]  To  make  or  convert  into  glass. 

— v.  n.  To  become  glass. 

Vitri'na,  n.  [From  Lat.  vitrum ,  glass.]  ( Min.)  A 
genus  of  fresh- water  gasteropods,  with  ovate,  thin,  glossy, 
and  fragile  shells.  They  greatly  resemble  young  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  genus  Helix ,  from  which  they  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  never  being  uinbilicated  or  perforated. 

Vit'riol,  n.  [Fr , from  Lat.  vitrum  ]  (Chem.)  A  term 
applied  by  old  writers  to  crystallized  sulphate  of  iron, 
or  green  vitriol.  Sulphate  of  copper  ami  sulphate  of 
zinc  were  afterwards  called  blue  vitriol  awl  white  vitriol. 
See  Copper,  Iron,  Zinc. 

Oil  of  vitriol.  (Chem.)  Same  as  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Vit'riolate,  Vit'riolize,  v.  a.  To  convert  into 
vitriol. 

Vitriol'ic,  a.  [Fr .  vitriol)  que  ]  Pertaining  to,  having 
the  qualities  or  characteristics  of,  or  obtained  from  vit¬ 
riol  ;  as,  vitriolic  acid  (oil  of  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid). 

Vit'riolizable,  a.  That  may  be  converted  into  a 
vitriol. 

Vitriolization,  (- zd'shun ,)  n.  Vitriolation ;  act  of 
vitriolizing,  or  state  of  being  vitriolized. 

Vitru'viaii  Scroll,  n.  [From  Vitruvius.]  (Arch.)  A 
decorative  enrichment,  consisting  of  convoluted,  undu¬ 
lating  ornamentation,  which  is  very  fanciful  and  varied  ; 
—  it  frequently  occurs  in  friezes  of  the  composite  order. 

Vitruvius,  Marcus  Pollio,  (vi-troo'vi-us,)  a  writer  on 
architecture,  who  flourished  under  Julius  C«*ar  and 
Augustus,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  u.  at  Formiae,  in 
Campania.  1 1  is  celebrated  work,  De  Architectura,  is  a} 
compendium  of  the  works  of  various  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  on  the  same  subject.  It  was  first  printed  about 
1480,  has  passed  through  very  numerous  editions,  and 
been  translated  into  English,  French,  German,  Dutch, 
and  Italian. 

Vitry-le-Franq©is,  (ve'tre-le-frong-swah' ,)a fortified 
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town  of  France,  dept,  of  Marne,  19  m.  9. S.E.  of  Chalona 
Manuf.  Hosiery,  leather,  and  cotton  goods.  Pop.  9.078. 

Vit't-a,  n. ;  pi.  Vih\e.  [Lat,  a  fillet.J  (Bot.)  One  of 
the  narrow  fistula*  or  channels  lodged  in  the  coat  of  the 
fruit  of  umbellifers,  and  containing  oil. 

Vit'tate,  a.  [From  Lat.  vilta,  a  ribbon.]  (Bot.)  Striped, 
after  the  manner  of  a  ribbon. 

Vitto'ria,  a  town  of  Spain,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Alava, 
27  m.  S.  of  Bilboa.  Manuf.  Brass  and  iron  goods,  ebony 
articles,  leather,  candles,  and  linen.  The  French  were 
here  defeated  by  the  allied  English,  Spanish,  and  Portu¬ 
guese,  under  the  Dukeof  Wellington  in  1813.  Pop.  16,500. 

Vitto'ria,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  prov.  of  Syracuse, 
14  m.  W.N.W.  of  Modica;  pop.  12,100. 

Vit'uline,  a.  [From  Lat.  vitulus,  a  calf  ]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  a  calf  or  to  calves,  or  to  veal. 

Vitn'perate,  v.  a.  [Lat  vilupero,  vituperatns  —  vi¬ 
tium,  a  fault,  a  vice,  and  paro,  to  place  in  order.]  To 
find  fault  with;  to  attribute  blame  or  reproach  to;  to 
censure  ;  to  load  with  abuse  or  reviling. 

Vituperation,  n.  Blame;  censure  in  the  highest 
degree  ;  overwhelming  abuse  or  reproaches. 

Vi t imperative,  a.  Containing  vituperation ;  convey¬ 
ing  blame  or  censure. 

Vitu'perati  vely,  adv.  Abusively  ;  with  vituperation. 

Vitu'perator,  n.  One  who  practises  vituperation. 

Vivaee,  ( ve-vd'cha ,)  a.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  term  which, 
affixed  to  a  movement,  denotes  that  it  is  to  be  executed 
by  the  performer  in  a  brisk  or  lively  manner. 

Vivacious,  (vi-va'shus,)  a.  [Fr.  vivace;  Lat.  vivax , 
vivacis ,  from  vivo,  to  live  ]  Long-lived  ;  tenacious  of 
life.  (R.) — Lively;  active;  brisk;  full  of  spirit  or  ani¬ 
mation  ;  sprightly  in  temper  or  conduct ;  gay  ;  as,  a  vi - 
vadous  talker. 

Viva'ciously,  adv.  With  vivacity,  life,  or  spirit. 

Vivac'ily,  Vi  va'ciousness,  n.  [Fr.  vivaciti;  Lat. 
vivadtas.]  Tenacity  of  life;  power  of  living.  (R.)  — 
Sprightliness  of  temper  or  behavior;  life;  spirit;  ani¬ 
mation;  vim;  verve;  air  of  life  and  activity,  as  dis¬ 
played  in  the  countenance;  as,  vivacity  is  sometimes 
carried  to  levity. 

Vivandiere,  (ve-vong-de-air',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  female  sut¬ 
ler,  or  a  woman  who  serves  soldiers  with  refreshments 
on  the  march,  or  in  the  field,  and  also  affords  succor  to  the 
wounded  ;  —  they  are  generally  attached  to  French  regi¬ 
ments  of  infantry. 

Vivarais,  (ve'va-rai,)  an  old  territory  of  France,  in 
Languedoc,  on  the  Rhone,  now  comprised  in  the  depts. 
of  Ard5che  and  Ilaute-Loire. 

Viv'ary,  n.  [Lat.  vivarium,  from  virus,  vivo,  to  live.] 
A  place  for  keeping  or  rearing  living  animals,  as  a 
pond,  a  park,  a  warren,  &c. 

Vi v a  Voce,  (vi-va h  vo'sa.)  [Lat.]  By  word  of  mouth ; 
orally;  with  the  living  voice ;  us,  a  communication  ren¬ 
dered  viva  voce. 

Vive,  (veve',)  v.  [Fr.,from  Lat.  invere,  to  live.]  Live; 
long  live;  hurrah  to;  —  used  in  an  exclamatory  sense; 
as,  vive  le  roil  long  live  the  king! 

Vivero,  (ve'vai-ro,)  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Lugo,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Landrova  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Manuf. 
Earthenware,  linen,  and  quiltings.  Pop.  5,170. 

Viver'rid»,n.p/.  [Lat.  viverra,  a  ferret.]  ( Zool .)  A 
family  of  carnivorous  mammals,  of  which  the  genus 
Viverra,  comprising  the  true  Civets,  is  the  type.  The 
characters  of  the  Civet  tribe  are  three  premolars  above, 
and  four  below;  two  tolerably  large  tuberculate  mo¬ 
lars  above,  one  tuberculate  and  one  sectorial  molar  be¬ 
low;  the  tongue  beset  with  firm  papilla*;  claws  more  or 
less  retracted;  a  large  anal  scent-gland  and  pouch.  See 
Civet. 

Vi  vers,  Vi  v  res,  (ve'vers,)  n.  pi.  [Fr.]  Victuals; 
viands ;  provisions. 

Vives,  (rev z,)  n.  pi.  (Farriery.)  A  disease  of  horses, 
generally  happening  to  young  horses  while  at  grass,  re¬ 
sembling  the  strangles,  hut  more  particularly  seated 
in  the  glands  and  kernels  under  the  ears. —  Worcester. 

Viv'ian,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Waseca  co., 
abt.  2i  m.  S-S.W.  of  Mankato;  pop.  abt.  15®. 

Viviania'cese,  n.  pi.  (Bot)  A  small  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Malvales.  Diag.  Free  stamens,  no  disk,  seeds 
with  albumen,  a  curved  embryo,  permanent  petals,  and 
ribbed  calyx.  They  are  herbs  or  shrubs,  inhabiting 
Chili  and  S.  Brazil. 

Viv'ianile,  or  Blue  Iron-Ore,  n.  (Min.)  A  native 
hydrated  phosphate  of  iron,  composed  of  28-75  per  cent, 
of  phosphoric  acid,  42-27  protoxide  of  iron,  and  28-y8 
water.  It  occurs  in  very  long  oblique  prisms,  frequently 
reniform  and  globular,  also  earthy  and  incrusted.  The 
color,  which  varies  from  pale-green  to  indigo-blue,  be¬ 
comes  darker  on  exposure 

Viv'id,  a.  [Fr.  vivide,  from  Lat.  vividus  —  vivo,  to  live.] 
Bright;  strong;  glowing;  animated;  exhibiting  the 
appearance  of  life  or  freshness;  as,  the  vivid  blue  of  an 
Italian  sky. —  Lively;  gay;  sprightly;  painting  in 
glowing  colors, or  forming  brilliant  aud  salient  images; 
as,  a  vivid  fancy. 

Vi  vid'ity,  n.  Vividness,  (r.) 

Vi v  idly,  adv.  In  a  vivid  manner. 

Viv'id  ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  vivid. 

Vi vif'ic,  Vivif 'ical,  a.  [Fr.  vidfique.]  Enlivening; 
reviving;  reinvigorating;  giving  life. 

Vi vif'icate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  vivfier,  from  Lat.  vivificare  — 
atum  ]  To  vivify;  to  give  life  to.  (r.) 

Vi vifioa'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  vivifeatio.]  Act  of  vivi¬ 
fying.  or  state  of  being  vivified. 

Vivify,  v.  a.  [Fr.  vinfier;  late  Lat.  vivifico  —  virus, 
alive,  and  facio,  to  make.J  To  make  alive;  to  endue 
with  life:  to  animate. 

Vi  vip'arous,  a.  [Lat.  virus,  alive,  and  pnrin.  I  bring 
forth.]  (Zool.)  Noting  animals  which  bring  forth  their 
young  developed  and  alive,  aud  commonly  extricate® 
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from  the  egg  coverings;  as  all  the  mammalia,  many 
reptiles,  as  the  viper  or  viviper ,  some  fishes,  ami  numer¬ 
ous  invertebrate  animals.  In  its  restricted  sense,  the 
term  signifies  that  mode  of  generation  in  which  the 
chorion,  or  external  tunic  of  the  ovum,  contracts  a  vas¬ 
cular  adhesion  with  the  uterus;  and  hence,  only  the 
placental  mammalia  are  truly  viviparous,  the  rest  being 
termed  ovo- vxr ipa  rmis 

(But.)  Producing  living  shoots  or  suckers;  as,  a 
vivi/tarous  plant. 

Vivisoc'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  virus,  alive,  and 
$*ctin,  a  cutting.]  The  dissection  of  a  living  animal, 
with  a  view  to  physiological  investigations  and  experi¬ 
ments. 

Vixen,  (vik'sn,)  n.  [A.S .fixen.  a  she-fox.]  Properly,  a 
tox  s  cub  of  either  sex. — A  sharp,  cross,  snappish,  bitter, 
froward,  turbulent,  quarrelsome  woman;  a  virago;  a 
termagant ;  as,  a  two  legged  vixen. 

Vix'eiiisii,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling  a  vixen ; 
as,  a  vixenish  temper. 

Vi*.  A  contraction  of  Videlicet,  q.  v. 

Vizard,  V  I8AUD,  n.  A  mask ;  as,  a  grotesque  vizard 
See  Visor. 

Vi/.a<;  :i  pat  :i  in  .  a  city  of  Bi  itisli  India,  cap.  of  a  dist., 
on  the  Coromandel  coast;  Lat.  17°  42'  N.,  Lon.  83°  24' 
E.  Pop.  unascertained. 

Vizier,  (viz'eer,)  n.  [Fr.  vizir ;  Ar.  weztr,  wazir ,  a  bearer 
of  burdens.]  The  title,  in  various  Oriental  countries,  of 
a  minister  and  councillor  of  state.  In  Turkey,  the 
councillors  of  state  who  sit  in  the  Divan,  generally  8  in 
number,  are  styled  viziers  ;  and  the  chief  among  them, 
vizier-azem ,  rendered  by  Western  nations  Grand-  Vizier 
(<»r  prime  minister),  is  the  highest  temporal  dignitary  in 
the  empire. 

VizziiM*,  ( vlt-se'ne, )  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  prov.  of 
Capinia,  28  m.  S.W.  of  Catania;  pop.  9,850. 

Vfiaar<liii£'<kn,  ( vlar'ding-en ,)  a  town  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  on  the  Meuse,  6  m.  W.S.W.  of  Rotterdam;  pop. 
7,975. 

Vladimir,  (vlad-i-meer',)  in  European  Russia,  a  city, 
the  cap  of  a  govt,  of  same  name,  on  the  Kliasma,  112  m. 
E.N.E.  of  Moscow;  pop.  8,250.  —  Also,  a  town  of  the 
govt,  of  Volhyuia,  on  the  Lui,  28  in.  S.S.W.  of  Kovel ; 
pop  0,050. 

Vlad  imir,  (the  Great, )Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  was  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Sviatoslav,  who  appointed  him  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Novgorod,  from  which,  however,  lie  was  driven 
by  Yaropolk,  bis  brother.  In  979  he  returned  to  Nov¬ 
gorod,  witli  a  large  body  of  Scandinavian  adventurers, 
took  prisoner  and  put  to  death  Yaropolk,  and  established 
himself  at  Kiev  as  Grand-Duke  of  Russia.  In  988  he 
established  Christianity,  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Greek  Church,  in  his  dominions,  and,  encouraged  by  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  introducing  civilization  among  his  subjects.  D. 
near  Kiev,  1015. 

Vo'eable,  a.  [Lat.  vocabulum.]  A  name;  a  word ;  a 
term  ;  particularly,  a  phrase  taken  in  the  sense  of  its 
consisting  of  certain  sounds  or  letters,  irrespective  of  its 
meaning. 

Vocab'ulary,  n.  [Fr.  vocabulaire,  from  Lat.  vocabu- 
lum,  a  word.  |  A  list  or  collection  of  the  vocables  or 
words  of  a  language,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
and  defined  or  explained ;  a  word-book,  dictionary,  or 
lexicon,  whether  of  a  whole  language,  or  of  any  special 
or  technical  branch  of  lingual  science.  —  Sum-total  of 
phraseology;  stock  of  words  employed;  as,  a  copious 
vocabulary. 

Voeab  ii  list,  n.  A  compiler  or  expositor  of  w'ords  or 
phrases;  a  lexicographer. 

Vocal,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vocalis  —  vox,  vocis,  a  voice.] 
Possessing  a  voice  or  utterance  ;  as,  “  Mincius,  crowned 
with  vocal  reeds.”  {Milton.)  —  Uttered  or  modulated  by 
the  voice;  as,  vocal  melody. — Sonant;  sonorous;  spoken 
with  intonation  and  resonance;  pertaining  to  the  voice 
or  speech;  —  used  with  reference  to  certain  articulate 
sounds. 

Vocal  cords  or  ligaments.  ( Anat .)  See  Larynx. — 
Vorul  music ,  that  music  which  is  made  by  the  voice,  as 
distinguished  from  instrumental  music;  hence,  airs  or 
tunes  set  to  words  for  performance  by  the  human  voice. 
—  Vncat  tube.  ( Anat. .)  The  part  of  the  air  passages 
above  the  superior  ligaments  of  the  larynx,  including 
tiie  passages  through  the  nose  and  month.  —lJunglisori. 

Vocal  ic*,  a.  [From  Lat.  vocalis.]  Consisting  ot  the  voice, 
or  vowel  sounds;  as,  the  Gaelic  is  a  vocalic  language. 

Vo'culisiu,  (-ism,)  n.  The  practice  of  exercising  the 
vocal  organs. 

Vocalist,  n.  A  vocal  musician;  a  singer;  especially, 
a  public  singer  distinguished  by  superior  powers  of 
voice;  —  opposed  to  instrumentalist. 

Vocal'ity,  Vo'calness,  n.  [Lat .vocalitas.]  Quality 
of  being  vocal,  sonant,  or  utterable. 

Vocaliza  tion,  n.  Act  of  vocalizing;  also,  formation 
and  emission  of  vocal  sounds. 

Vocalize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  vocaliser.]  To  form  into,  and 
utter  by,  the  voice:  to  make  vocal,  sonant,  or  resonant; 
as  to  vocalize  the  breath. —  To  practise  singing  on  the 
vowel  sounds.  *  ,  ,, 

Vo  cally,  adv.  In  a  vocal  or  voiceful  manner;  verbally. 

Voca'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vocatio  —  coco,  vocatus , 
to  call.]  A  calling,  citing,  bidding, or  summoning;  call; 
inducement;  especially,  designation  or  destination  to  a 
particular  state  or  profession.  —  Hence,  employment; 
calling:  occupation;  trade;  profession;  business;  as, 
versatility  of  genius  finds  many  vocations. 

(  Thenl.)  A  calling  by  the  will  of  God.  or  a  dispensation 
of  heavenly  grace;  as,  the  vocation  of  the  Gentiles  under 

the  gospel.  .  , 

lo  cative,  a.  [Fr.  vocatif;  Lat.  vnaihvus,  from  vocn , 
vocutits.J  Relating  to,  or  employed  in,  calling  or  ad- 


dress; —  expressed  of  that  case  of  the  substantive,  pro¬ 
noun,  or  adjective,  to  which  a  person  or  thing  lias  appli¬ 
cation. 

— n.  (Gram.)  The  fifth  case  or  stato  of  nouns  in  the 
Latin;  or,  the  case  in  any  language  in  which  a  word  is 
placed  when  a  person  is  addressed;  —  the  so-called  case 
of  exclamation  or  invocation,  in  strictness  of  speech  it 
is  not  a  case  at  all,  and  as  having,  therefore,  no  case 
ending,  it  represents  simply  the  root  of  the  word,  on 
which  the  several  cases  are  lorined  by  means  of  pronomi¬ 
nal  suffixes. 

Vochya'cew,  n.p?.  ( Bot .)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance 
Supindales.  Diag.  Complete,  unsymmetrical,  very  ir¬ 
regular  fiowers,  naked  petals,  anthers  opening  longi¬ 
tudinally,  3  carpels,  and  winged  seeds.  —  They  consist 
of  trees  or  shrubs  from  tropical  America,  often  of  great 
beauty.  Little  is  known  ot  their  properties,  beyond  the 
hardness  of  the  timber  which  some  of  them  supply. 

Vocif  erate,  v.  n.  [Fr.  voci fever ;  Lat.  vocifemr ,  roti¬ 
fer  at  us —  vox,  vocis ,  and  Jero,  to  carry. J  To  carry  up  or 
raise  the  voice;  to  exclaim  ;  to  cry  loudly  ;  to  shout;  to 
call  out  with  vehemence. 

— v.  a.  To  utter  with  a  loud  voice;  as,  to  vociferate  abu¬ 
sive  language. 

Vociferation,  (sif'er-d-shun,)  n.  Act  of  vociferating; 
vehement  utterance  of  the  voice  ;  a  shouting;  aloud, 
sonorous  outcry. 

Vociferous,  a.  Clamorous;  making  a  loud  outcry  ; 
shouting. 

Vocif  erously,  adv.  In  a  vociferous  manner. 

Vocirerousiicss,  n.  Quality  of  being  vociferous. 

Vocule,  (vok'yul.)  n.  [Lat.  vocula ,  dim.  of  vox ,  voice.] 
A  short  or  weak  utterance;  a  faint  or  feeble  sound,  as 
that  hoard  on  separating  the  lips  in  pronouncing  p,  f,  or 
k.  — Rush, 

Voali'na,  or  Vode'na,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  lioumelia,  45  m.  N.W.  of  Salonica.  Manuf.  Cottons 
and  woollens.  Pup.  13,200. 

Vug’ll  era,  (vo-gai'ra,)  a  town  of  N  W.  Italy,  prov.  of 
Alessandria,  19  in.  E.N.E.  of  Alessandria;  pop.  12,200. 

Vog'litc,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  carbonate  ot  uranium, 
lime,  and  copper,  which  occurs  in  green  scales  having 
a  pearly  lustre. 

Vog  ue,  (vog,)  n.  [Fr.,  a  rowing  of  a  ship,  from  It  vngdre , 
to  row  =Ger.  wogen,  to  wave,  fluctuate,  vibrate.]  The 
fluctuation  of  usage  or  fashion;  temporary  mode,  custom, 
habit,  or  practice;  popular  reception  for  the  time;  way 
or  fashion  adopted  by  people  at  any  particular  time;  re¬ 
pute; —  used  now  invariably  as  part  of  the  term  in 
vogue, ;  as,  Anglophobia  has  of  late  years  been  in  vogue  in 
this  country. 

Voice,  (vois,)  n.  [Norm,  voce ;  Fr.  voix  ;  from  Lat.  vox, 
vocis ,  a  voice,  kindred  with  voco ,  to  call.]  (Physiol.) 
Sound  intoned  and  modulated  by  the  organs  of  speech. 
In  most  air-breathing  vertebrate  animals,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  provisions  made  for  the  production  of  sound  in 
some  part  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  In  many  ani¬ 
mals  the  sound  thus  produced  admits  of  being  variously 
modified  and  altered, —  to  the  greatest  extent  in  man, 
so  as  to  constitute  speech.  V.  and  sound,  however,  are 
different  things,  anil  depend  upon  different  parts  of  t lie 
human  organism  ;  the  former  being  produced  in  the 
larynx,  the  latter  chiefly  by  the  tongue  and  mouth.  The 
sound  of  the  human  voice  is  produced  by  the  inferior 
laryngeal  ligaments  or  vocal  cords,  which  are  thrown 
into  vibrations  by  currents  of  expired  air  impelled  over 
their  edges.  They  contain  a  large  quantity  of  elastic 
tissue,  which  enables  them  to  vibrate  like  tense  mem¬ 
branes, and  are  likewise  so  attached  to  thecartilaginous 
parts  of  tiie  larynx  that  they  can  be  made  tense  either 
by  tiie  depression  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  towards  the 
cricoid  by  means  of  the  crico-thyroid  muscles,  or  by  the 

I  retraction  of  tiie  arytenoid  cartilages,  which  are  moved 
backwards  by  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscles,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  approximated  by  the 
posterior  arytenoid.  (See  Larynx.)  For  the  deepest 
notes,  tho  vocal  cords  are  much  relaxed  by  the  approxi¬ 
mation  of  the  thyroid  to  the  arytenoid  cartilages; 
for  the  middle  notes  of  the  natural  voice,  the  cords  are 
neither  relaxed  nor  stretched,  but  in  a  medium  state; 
while  the  higher  notes  are  produced  by  the  lateral  com¬ 
pression  of  the  cords,  and  narrowing  the  space  between 
them  by  means  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscles, and  also 
by  increasing  the  force  of  the  current  of  air.  Voice  is 
of  three  kinds:  —  1.  Monotonous,  in  which  the  notes 
have  nearly  all  the  same  pitch,  as  in  ordinary  speaking; 
2.  Discordant,  or  the  successive  transition  from  high  to 
low  notes,  and  vice  versa;  and,  3.  Musical,  in  which 
each  sound  has  a  determinate  number  of  vibrations, 
and  accords  with  others, as  in  singing.  The  first  of  these 
constitutes  the  speech  voice ,  the  last  the  song  voice. 
Vocal  sounds  are  divided  iuto  vowels  and  consonants , 
the  former  being  continuous  tones  modified  by  the  form 
of  the  aperture  through  which  they  pass  out;  while  in 
sounding  consonants,  the  breath  suffers  a  more  or  less 
complete  interruption  in  its  passage  through  parts  an¬ 
terior  to  the  larynx. 

— Language;  words  ;  expression;  manifestation  of  feeling 
or  opinion ;  as,  Let  us  call  on  God  in  the  voice  ot  his 
church.”  (Fell.)  —  A  vote  or  suffrage;  opinion  or  choice 
expressed;  as,  lie  was  elected  by  the  voice  ot  the  people. 
— Oommaud;  precept;  dictate;  —  generally  in  a  scrip¬ 
tural  sense;  as,  “  Hearken  to  the  vice  of  the  Lord. 

(Gram.)  A  particular  mode  of  inflecting  or  conjugat¬ 
ing  verbs  ;  as,  the  active  or  passive  voice. 

— v.  a.  To  regulate  the  tone  of:  to  adapt  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  proper  sounds  or  tones,  as  the  pipes  ot  an 
organ. 

Voiced,  (voist.)  p.  a.  Furnished  with  a  voice. 

Voice'ful.  a.  Vocal;  possessing  a  voice;  as,  voiceful  birds. 

Voice  less,  a.  Having  no  voice  ;  sileut. 
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Void,  a.  [It.  vuoto ;  Fr.  vide,  empty.]  Empty;  not  occupied 
with  any  visible  matter ;  vacant ;  as.  ‘*The  earth  was  with¬ 
out  form  and  void.”  (1  Gen.  ii.) — Unsupplied  ;  destitute; 
free  ;  clear ;  wanting ;  as,  a  person  void  of  common  sense. 
—  Unoccupied  ;  not  filled  ;  without  an  incumbent;  as,  a 
dignity  for  many  years  void. — Without  legal  or  binding 
force  ;  null ;  insufficient  to  produce  its  effect;  not  being 
effectual  to  conveyor  maintain  aright,  or  to  be  obli¬ 
gatory  upon  parties ;  as,  to  declare  an  act  of  Congress 
void. —  Vain;  unprofitable;  lacking  substantiality;  un¬ 
real  ;  as,  an  image  void  and  lifeless. 

(Law  )  Of  no  legal  force  or  efficacy  whatsoever. 

— n.  A  vacuum  ;  empty  space. 

— v.  a.  To  make  or  leave  empty  or  vacant;  to  quit;  to 
leave  ;  as,  to  void  a  chamber. —  To  evacuate;  to  throw, 
eject,  or  send  out;  to  emit;  as,  to  void  urine,  to  void 
one’s  rage  upon  an  object.  —  To  annul  or  nullify;  to  va¬ 
cate;  to  render  of  no  validity  or  effect;  as,  to  void  the 
performance  of  a  promise.  * 

— v.  n.  To  be  emitted  or  evacuated.  (R.) 

Void  able,  a.  That  may  be  voided,  emitted,  or  evac¬ 
uated. 

(Law.)  That  may  be  annulled  or  made  void  ;  suscep¬ 
tible  of  being  adjudged  void,  invalid,  or  of  no  force  or 
efficacy  ;  as,  a  voidable  decree. 

Void'ance,  (~ans,)  n.  Act  of  voiding  or  of  emptying. 

Void'ed,/?.  a.  (Her.)  A  term  applied  to  any  ordinary 
when  it  is  pierced  through,  so  that  the  field  which  it 
overlies  appears,  leaving  only  the  outer  edge  of  the  or¬ 
dinary,  e.  y.,  a  saltier,  chevron,  Ac.,  voided. —  Voided  per 
cross ,  signifies  when  pierced  with  an  opening  in  the 
shape  of  a  cross,  through  which  the  field  in  like  man¬ 
ner  appears. 

Void  er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  voids,  vacates,  or 
annuls. 

Voiri'lug*,  n.  Act  of  the  person  who,  or  thing  which, 
voids.  —  That  which  is  voided;  a  scrap;  a  fragment;  a 
shred ;  a  remnant. 

—p.  a.  Receiving  that  which  is  evacuated  or  ejected. 

Void'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  void. 

Voir  dire,  (vwahr  deer.)  [0.  Fr.,  to  utter  the  truth, 
from  L.  Lat.  verum  dicer e.]  (Law.)  A  preliminary  ex¬ 
amination  of  a  witness  to  ascertain  whether  lie  is  com¬ 
petent.  When  a  witness  is  supposed  to  have  an  interest 
in  the  cause,  the  party  against  whom  he  is  called  has  the 
choice  to  prove  such  interest  by  calling  another  wit 
ness  to  that  fact,  or  he  may  require  the  witness  pro¬ 
duced  to  be  sworn  on  his  voir  dire ,  as  to  whether  he  has 
an  interest  in  the  case,  or  not;  but  the  party  against 
whom  he  is  called  will  not  be  allowed  to  have  recourse 
to  both  methods  to  prove  the  witness’s  interest.  If  the 
witness  answers  he  lias  no  interest,  he  is  competent,  his 
oath  being  conclusive  ;  if  he  swears  he  has  an  interest, 
lie  will  be  rejected. — Bouvier. 

Voiroil.  ( vwoi'rawng ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Iseie, 
uu  the  Morge,  14  in.  N.W.  of  Grenoble.  Manuf.  Iron 
and  steel  goods,  canvas,  and  paper.  Pop.  9,351. 

Voiture,  (vwoi'toor,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vehe.re ,  rectum.] 
In  France,  a  carriage  or  wheeled  vehicle  of  any  kind. 

Voiture,  Vincent,  a  French  wit  and  poet,  b.  at  Amiens, 
1598.  He  became  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  Gaston, 
Duke  d’Orleans,  was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy 
in  1834,  and  d.  1048.  He  wrote  verses  in  French,  Span¬ 
ish,  and  Italian;  but  his  letters  are  the  chief  basis  of 
his  literary  reputation,  and  in  their  day  they  were  ex¬ 
travagantly  admired. 

Volant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  I'olans,  volure,  to  fly.]  (Her.) 
Represented  flying,  or  with  the  wings  spread  out,  as  if 
flying  :  —  said  of  a  bird  ;  as,  an  eagle  volant. 

Volan'te,  n.  [Sp  ]  A  large,  heavy  kind  of  curricle, 
peculiar  to  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Vol'atile,  a.  [Fr.  volatil ;  Lat.  volalilis,  flying,  winged, 
from  volo,  volare ,  to  fly.]  Capable  of  evaporating  or 
wasting  imperceptibly  away,  or  of  easily  passing  into 
an  aeriform  state,  as  hartshorn,  ether,  musk,  Ac.;  as, 
a  volatile  substance.  —  Airy;  brisk;  buoyant;  lively; 
gay  ;  full  of  spirit  or  animation  ;  —  hence,  fickle  ;  apt  to 
change;  characterized  by  levity  or  wliiinsicalness ;  as,  a 
person  of  volatile  temper. 

Volatile  alkali.  (C/iem.)  See  Ammonia.  —  Volatile  oil. 
See  Essential  Oil. 

Vol  atilenes*.  Volatility,  n.  [Fr.  volatility.] 
Shite  or  quality  of  being  volatile;  character  of  beiug 
capable  ol.  or  disposed  to,  exhalatiou  or  evaporation  ; 
that  property  of  a  substance  which  has  a  tendency  to 
rise  and  float  in  the  air,  and  thus  to  be  dissipated ;  as, 
the  volatility  of  mercury. — Levity  ;  liveliness  ;  airiness  ; 
buoyancy  of  temper  or  disposition  ;  sprightliness  in  an 
extreme  degree;  hence,  mutability  of  mind;  fickleness; 
changeableness ;  as.  the  volatility  of  a  woman’s  tancy. 

Vol'atilizable,  a.  That  may  be  volatilized. 

Volatilization,  n.  The  act  of  rendering  volatile, 
or  the  state  of  being  volatilized.  —  The  process  by  which 
bodies  are  resolved  into  the  vaporous  or  elastic  state. 

Vol'atilize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  volutiliser.]  To  make  volatile; 
to  cause  to  exhale  or  evaporate  ;  to  cause  to  pass  off  in 
vapor  or  invisible  effluvia. 

Vol'borlllite,  n.  (Min.)  A  native  vanadiate  of  cop¬ 
per,  which  occurs  in  small  tabular  crystals  of  an  olive- 
green  or  gray  color. 

Volean'ic.  a.  [Fr.  vnlcanique.]  Pertaining  or  having 
reference  to  a  volcano,  or  to  volcanoes;  as,  volcanic  heat, 
volcanic  action.  —  Produced  or  emitted  by  a  volcano ;  as, 
volcanic  scoriae.  —  Affected  or  transmuted  by  the  heat 
of  a  volcano. 

V.  foci ,  subterranean  centres  of  action  in  volcanoes, 
where  the  heat  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
of  energy. —  V  glass.  (Min.)  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  Obsidian,  q.  v.  —  V.  rocks.  ( Geol .)  See  Igneous  Rock.*, 
and  Volcano. 

Vol'canisi!!-  (-izm ,)  n.  Volcanic  power  or  action. 
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Vol'cailiflt,  n.  One  learned  in  the  history  and  pheno¬ 
menal  action  of  volcanoes.  —  A  theorist  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  mountains  by  volcanic  eruptions. 

Vulcanization,  (-2d's/mn,)  n.  Act  of  volcanizing,  or 
state  of  being  volcanized. 

Yol  (  anize,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  undergo  the  application  of 
volcanic  heat,  and  to  he  affected  by  its  consequent  action. 

Yulca'no,  n. ;  pi.  Volcanoes.  [Vr.volcan;  Lat.  Vul- 
canus ,  the  god  of  tire.]  (Ge.ol)  The  name  given  to  a 
part  of  the  earth’s  surface,  whence  vapor,  mud,  ashes, 
or  melted  rocks  issue  from  a  hollow  depression  in  a 
conical  hill  or  mountain.  (See  Fig.  1457.)  Generally 
the  material  already  erupted,  of  whatever  kind,  has 
formed  the  hill,  or  where  the  point  of  eruption  was  al¬ 
ready  at  a  high  level,  has  added  the  conical  summit. 
The  geographical  extent  of  volcanic  districts  is  very 
considerable.  It  is  true  that  the  points  of  eruption  and 
the  movements  of  great  earthquakes  are  confined  to  cer¬ 
tain  regions  in  which  the  volcanic  vents  are  distributed 
at  intervals,  and  most  commonly  in  a  linear  direction  ; 
but  there  is  evidence  that  similar  powers  are  at  work 
continuously  throughout  the  intermediate  spaces,  for 
the  ground  is  from  time  to  time  convulsed,  gases  and 
vapors  are  disengaged,  and  hot  springs  issue,  the  waters 
of  which  are  very  commonly  impregnated  with  the 
same  mineral  matters  which  are  discharged  by  the  erup¬ 
tion  of  the  volcano.  There  are  also  abundant  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  volcanic  fires  under  various  parts  of 
the  bed  of  the  ocean,  where  their  effects,  though  at  pres¬ 
ent  unseen  and  unknown,  are  probably  destined  to  be¬ 
come  evident  at  some  future  but  very  remote  period. 
The  substances  thrown  out  by  volcanoes  are  chiefly 
earthy  and  alkaline  bodies  in  a  state  of  fusion,  together 
with  red-hot  and  melted  rock,  stones,  cinders,  ashes, 
steam,  and  various  gases  ;  and  although  they  differ  very 
materially  in  the  quantity  of  ejected  matter,  their  pro¬ 
ducts  so  generally  agree  in  quality  that  they  may  doubt¬ 
less  be  all  referred  to  the  operations  of  one  cause.  What 
that  cause  is,  is  a  question  not  yet  satisfactorily  an¬ 
swered  ;  we  must,  however,  notice  the  perpetuity,  as  it 
may  also  be  called,  of  some  active  volcanoes — volcanoes 
which  have  continued  to  burn  and  throw  out  lava  and 
cinders,  not  only  for  years,  but  for  successive  ages.  The 
lava  in  the  crater  of  Stromboli  has  been  in  a  state  of 
ignition  for  2,000  years ;  so  that  there  has  been  a  con¬ 
stant  accession  of  beat,  if  not  renovation  of  fuel.  We 
have  ample  evidence  of  t lie  connection  of  earthquakes 
with  volcanoes;  and  all  great  eruptions  have  commonly 
been  preceded  by  violent  convulsions,  which  have  ceased 
upon  the  bursting  forth  of  the  volcanic  tires,  as  if  the 
pent-up  matters  had  found  a  vent.  All  this  shows  the 
cause  of  the  eruption  to  be  deep  below  the  surface. 
There  is,  further,  a  manifest  connection  between  vol¬ 
canic  vents  situated  at  great  distances  from  each  other. 
Such  a  connection  lias  been  traced  not  only  between 
Vesuvius  and  JEtna,  but  between  these  two  volcanoes 
and  those  of  the  Greek  islands  at  the  distance  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles.  Some  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  Andes  ap¬ 
pear  to  alternate  in  their  eruptions,  though  at  great  dis¬ 
tances  from  each  other.  When  lava  is  examined  near 
the  vent  whence  it  issues,  it  is  usually  a  semi-fluid  mass 
of  about  the  consistence  of  honey.  It  soon  cools  exter¬ 
nally,  and  its  surface  becomes  rough  and  irregular;  but 
being  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat,  the  interior  remains 
red-hot  long  after  the  surface  has  cooled.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  which  has  been  thrown  to  the  surface  by 
volcanic  agencies  during  the  historical  period  is  quite 
enormous,  and  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  their  in¬ 
fluence  in  modifying  the  surface  of  the  globe,  when  such 
powers  are  considered  in  reference  to  great  periods  of 
time.  Iceland,  for  instance,  is  little  less  than  a  mass  of 
lava;  and  so  intense  is  the  energy  of  volcanic  action  in 
that  region,  that  some  eruptions  of  Hecla  have  lasted 
six  years  without  ceasing.  In  this  island,  too,  the  vol¬ 
canic  vents  are  often  in  alternate  action,  one  serving, 
as  it  were,  for  a  time  as  a  safety-valve  to  the  rest;  and 
when,  as  is  often  the  case,  new  cones  are  thrown  up, 
they  generally  take  a  linear  direction.  There  are  many 
instances  of  rocks  of  decided  volcanic  origin,  t.  e.  ex¬ 
tinct  volcanic  vents,  in  districts  where  all  other  trace 
of  activity  has  been  lost  since  the  earliest  historical 
times.  Such  are  the  Vivarais  and  Auvergne  in  central 
France,  qnd  the  district  of  Eifel,  near  Coblentz,  on  the 
Rhine.  See  Basalt,  Igneous  Rocks,  Earthquake,  &c. 
See  Lit.  Earthquakes,  «&c.,  Sept.  No.,  1878,  Journ.  Stat is. 
Soc.  Loud .,  1878. 

Volca'no,  in  Cal.,  a  post-village  of  Amador  co. 
Volca  no,  or  Vulcano,  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean, 
off  tlie  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  the  most  S.  of  the  Lipari 
group  ;  Lat.  38°  30'  N.,  Lou.  15°  13'  E.  It  consists  of  a 
single  volcanic  mountain  3,000  ft.  high,  and  of  a  coni¬ 
cal  shape,  with  a  crater  of  an  oval  form,  abt.  1  in.  in 
circuit,  and  400  yards  in  depth. 

Vole,  n.  A  deal  at  cards  that  draws  all  the  tricks ;  as, 
to  win  ar ale.. 

(Zool.)  The  common  name  of  Arvicola,  the  typical 
genus  of  the  Arvicolime ,  a  tribe  of  the  Murids  or  Rat 
family,  characterized  by  incisors  as  broad  as  deep,  ears 
short  and  hidden,  muzzle  broad  and  rounded,  tail  very 
short,  and  mostly  clothed  thickly  with  hair.  This  genus 
is  represented  in  the  U.  States  by  more  than  20  species, 
generally  known  as  Field  Mice,  hut  the  most  remark¬ 
able  species  is  Arvicola  amphibia,  the  Water  Vole  or 
Water  Rat  of  Europe,  which  is  abt.  8)^  inches  in  length, 
and  the  tail  4%  inches.  Although  the  feet  are  not 
webbed,  the  Water  V.  swims  extremely  well,  and  not 
only  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  often  under  it.  It 
burrows  in  the  banks  of  streams,  ditches,  and  ponds; 
and  its  food  appears  to  consist  chiefly  of  aquatic  plants. 
— v.  n.  (Games.)  To  take  all  the  tricks  by  a  single  deal 
of  the  cards. 


Vol4?e,  ( vo-ld ',)  n.  [Fr.,  a  flight,  from  Lat.  volare,  to  fly.] 

( Mas .)  A  rapid  flight  of  notes;  a  roulade. 

Vol'ery.  n.  [From  Fr.  voliere ,  a  bird-cage;  Lat.  rolo ,  to 
fly.]  A  flight  of  birds.  (R.) — An  aviary,  or  large  bird-cage. 

Vol  ga,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  has  the  largest  course, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Danube,  t lie  largest  vol¬ 
ume  of  water,  of  any  river  in  Europe.  It  rises  in  Lake 
Sdigher,  among  the  Valdai  Mountains,  in  Lat.  57°  N., 
and  takes  a  direction  in  general  to  the  eastward,  but 
with  many  windings,  until  reaching  the  city  of  Kazan. 
Below  Kazan  it  receives  the  Kama,  and  flowing  south¬ 
ward,  with  a  great  volume  of  water,  it  separates  into  00 
or  70  branches,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Caspian 
Sea,  near  Astrakhan.  Total  length,  computed  at  2,400  m. 
Its  basin  is  estimated  at  307,000  geographical  sq.  til.  No 
river  iu  the  world  is  more  abundantly  stocked  with 
fish  than  the  V.  Though  greatly  intermingled  by  shoals, 
it  is  navigable  for  barges  of  1,200  tons  for  more  than 
four-fifths  of  its  course.  For  six  months  of  the  year  it 
is  frozen  over,  but  from  May  to  June,  in  consequence 
of  the  melting  of  the  snow,  the  river  is  so  greatly  swol¬ 
len  that  large  ships  can  navigate  its  stream  from  Tver 
to  Astrakhan. 

Vol^a,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Clayton 
co.,  abt  2S  m.  S.YV.  of  McGregor;  pop .  in  1869,  1,164. 

Yolin'ia,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-township  of  Cass  co.,  10 
m.  N.E.  of  Cassopolis  ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

Yolitation,  (-td'shun,)  n.  [From  Lat.  volitare,  to  fly 
to  and  fro.]  Act  of  flying;  volant  motion  ;  flight. 

Volitient,  (-lish'ent,)  a.  Exercising  the  will  or  voli¬ 
tional  impulse;  having  power  to  will;  volitive. 

Volition,  (- lish'un ,)  n.  (Fr. ;  Lat.  volitio,  from  volo,  to 
will.]  The  power  of  exercising  the  will.  See  Will. 

Volitional,  (- lish'un -,)  a.  Belonging  or  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  volition. 

Vol  itive,  a.  Possessing  or  exercising  the  power  to 
will ;  as,  the  volitive  faculty. — Pertaining  or  relating  to, 
or  having  its  source  in,  the  will. 

(Grain.)  Employed  in  the  expression  of  a  wish  or 
permission  ;  us,  a  volitive  proposition. 

Volje,  ( voljai ,)  a  lake  of  Russia,  govt,  of  Novgorod,  40 
m.  from  Lake  Bielo,  25  ni.  long,  and  12  ni.  broad. 

Vol'ley,  n. ;  pi.  Volleys.  [Fr.  volte,  a  flight,  from 
voter  =  Lat.  volo,  volare,  to  fly.]  A  flight  of  shot ;  the 
discharge  of  a  number  of  small  arms  at  one  and  the  same 
time;  as,  a  volley  of  musketry.  —  A  burst  or  emission  of 
many  things  at  once;  as.  lie  vented  a  volley  of  oaths. 

— v.  a.  To  discharge  with  a  volley,  (r.) 

— v.  n.  To  be  discharged  in  a  volley,  or  as  if  in  a  volley. 

Volleyed,  (vol'lid,)  p.  a.  Discharged  with  a  sudden 
volley  or  burst;  as,  volleyed  reproaches. 

Voliiey,  Constantin  Franqois  Chasseb<euf,  Count  i>e, 
(voVne,)  a  celebrated  French  writer,  b.  at  Craon,  iu 
Brittany,  1757.  After  spending  nearly  three  years  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  he  returned  to  France,  and  published 
his  Voyage  en  Syrie  et  en  Egypt,  2  vols.,  1787,  which  was 
translated  into  English  and  other  languages,  and  pro¬ 
cured  him  an  extensive  reputation,  lie  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  states-generul ;  was  confined  nearly  a 
twelve-month  during  the  Reign  of  Terror;  wasappoint- 
ed  Professor  of  History  in  the  Normal  School  in  1794; 
came  to  the  U.  States  in  the  following  year,  resided 
here  until  1798,  when  ho  returned  to  Europe,  and  pub¬ 
lished  his  Tableau  du  Climat  et  du  Sol  des  Etats  Unis 
d' Ameriquc,  2  vols.,  1803.  He  was  created  a  senator 
and  count  during  the  Consulate;  and,  on  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Bourbons,  he  was  designated  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Peers.  In  all  situations,  however,  he 
was  the  defender  of  liberal  principles.  His  most  cele¬ 
brated  work  is  entitled  The  Hums,  or  Meditations  on 
the  Revolutions  of  Empires,  a  work  in  which  Christian¬ 
ity,  as  well  as  all  other  religious  beliefs,  is  considered 
merely  a  system  of  symbols. 

Voliiey,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Allomakee  co.,  abt. 
16  m.  N.W.  of  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Voliiey,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Oswego  co., 
24  m.  N.N.W.  of  Syracuse;  pop.  in  1870,  6,566. 

Volog'da,  or  WoLOGDA,  a  town  of  European  Russia, 
cap.  of  a  govt,  of  the  same  name,  on  the  river  Vologda, 

1 10  m.  N.  of  Jaroslav.  Manuf.  Silks,  linens,  canvas,  dye¬ 
stuffs,  and  leather.  Pop.  19,000. 

Volsci.  (Anc.  Hist.)  An  ancient,  war-like,  and  numer¬ 
ous  people  of  central  Italy,  which  inhabited  the  S.  part 
of  Latium,  and  was  a  branch  of  the  same  family  as 
the  Umbrians.  From  b  c.  510,  when  their  cap.,  Suessa 
Pometia,  was  captured  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  they 
were  engaged  in  almost  continual  hostilities  with  the  Ro¬ 
man  Republic,  until  they  were  finally  subdued  in  338,  by 
L.  Furius  Camillus.  when  they  disappeared  from  history. 

Volsk,  a  town  of  Russia,  govt,  of  Saratov,  on  the  Volga. 
65  in.  N.E.  of  Saratov ;  pop.  25,700. 

Volt,  (volt)  n.  [Fr.  volte;  It.  volta,  a  turn,  from  Lat. 
volvo,  to  roll  ]  (Fencing.)  A  sudden  movement  or  spring, 
to  evade  a  thrust. 

9  (Man.)  A  gait  of  two  treads,  made  by  a  horse  going 
sideways  round  a  centre. 

Vol'ta,  n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  turning;  —  principally  em¬ 
ployed  iu  phrases  indicating  that  the  part  is  to  be  re  1 
pea  ted  one,  two,  or  more  times. 

Vol'la,  Alessandro,  a  celebrated  experimental  philoso¬ 
pher,  was  B.  at  Como,  iu  1745.  lie  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  fame  by  two  treatises  which  described  a  new  elec¬ 
trical  machine;  was  for  30  years  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  at  Pavia;  was  made  an  Italian  count  and 
senator  by  Napoleon,  and  d.  in  1826.  V.  directed  his 
attention  particularly  to  the  subject  of  galvanism,  or 
animal  electricity,  in  which  science  he  made  many  dis¬ 
coveries  and  improvements;  but  the  great  invention 
which  immortalizes  his  name  is  the  Voltaic  pile.,  or  elec¬ 
trical  column.  (Sec  Galvanic  Battery.)  His  works 
form  5  vols.  8vo. 
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Vorta,  a  river  of  Guinea, in  W.  Africa,  rises  in  the  Kong 
Mountains,  and  after  a  8.S.E.  course  of  360  in.,  through 
the  territory  of  the  Ashantees,  it  enters  the  sea  at  Adda, 
Lat.  5°  4o'  N..  Lon.  0°  40'  E. 

Vol'ta-elec'trlc,  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference 
to  voltaic  electricity. 

Vorta-eleetrom  eter,  n.  An  apparatus  for  the  true 

measurement  of  electric  currents. 

Volta^rapliy,  (-tdg'ra-fe,)  n  [From  Volta,  and  Or. 
graphein,  to  write  ]  Art,  act,  or  process  of  reproducing 
in  metals  deposited  by  electrolytic  action,  a  form  or  de¬ 
sign  which  constitutes  the  negative  electrode  in  elec- 
trotypy. 

Volta  ic,  a.  [Fr.  voltaique.)  Pertaining  or  having  ref¬ 
erence  to,  originated  by,  or  named  iu  honor  of,  Volta,  q.v., 
or  tlie  galvanic  pile  or  battery  invented  by  him.  —  Be¬ 
longing  or  relating  to,  or  characterized  by,  voltaic  elec¬ 
tricity  ;  as,  voltaic  induction. 

V.  battery.  (Elec.)  See  Galvanic  Battery. —  V.  couple , 
or  element,  a  single  pair  of  the  conjoined  plates  of  a  gal¬ 
vanic  battery. —  V.  electricity  and  V.  pile.  See  Galvanism. 

Voltaire,  (vol'tair,)  the  assumed  name  of  Francois 
Marie  Arouet,  a  French  poet,  historian,  and  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  the  most  celebrated  writer  of  the  last  century, 
B.  at  Chatenay,  near  Paris.  1694.  He  was  educated  by 
the  Jesuits  at  the  College  of  Louis  le  Grand,  and  already 
showed  so  clearly  the  characteristics  which  marked  him 
through  life,  that  one  ot  his  teachers  foretold  his  emi¬ 
nence  as  the  “Coryphee  du  Beisme.”  He  was  early  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  salon  of  Ninon  de  1’Enclos,  and  became 
familiar  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of 
the  time.  Ninon,  pleased  with  his  remarkable  intelli¬ 
gence  and  liveliness,  left  him  a  legacy  of  2,000  francs,  to 
buy  books.  His  father’s  ambition  was  that  he  should 
become,  not  author,  but  lawyer  and  judge;  and  to  break 
off  his  associations  in  Paris,  sent  him  away  in  1713,  as 
page  to  the  Marquis  de  Chateuuneuf,  ambassador  tq  Hol¬ 
land.  He  was  soon  sent  home,  however,  alter  getting 
into  trouble  about  a  love  affair,  and  was  next  placed 
with  a  lawyer.  Quickly  ami  finally  escaping  this  at¬ 
tempt  to  tame  and  train  him  for  official  life,  he  soon  ap¬ 
peared  in  Paris  again,  and  from  that  time  he  pursued 
his  course  as  a  literary  man.  Ilis  life  was  so  full  of  ac¬ 
tion,  incident,  and  vicissitude,  that  to  give  a  mere  epi¬ 
tome  of  it  would  require  lac  more  space  than  can  be 
allotted  in  this  work  to  a  single  literary  life.  A  gen¬ 
eral  outline  of  its  leading  features,  with  an  account  of 
his  principal  writings,  is  all  that  is  possible.  In  1716 
he  was  committed  to  the  Bastile,  on  suspicion  of  being 
the  author  of  a  satirical  poem  on  Louis  XIV.,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  a  year.  His  first  literary  work  of  mark 
was  the  tragedy  of  (Edipe,  which,  with  much  difficulty, 
lie  got  represented  iu  1718.  During  a  visit  to  Brussels 
in  1721,  V.  was  introduced  to  Rousseau,  but  tins  inter¬ 
view  made  enemies  of  them  forever.  He  was  sent 
to  the  Bastile  a  second  time,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
at  the  Duke  de  Solly's  house,  and  after  his  release,  spent 
three  years  in  England,  where  t lie  prevalence  of  free- 
thinking  made  an  atmosphere  congenial  to  him  Here, 
in  1728,  he  published  his  celebrated  epic  poem  La  Hen- 
riade ,  under  the  title  of  La  Ligue,  and  applied  himself 
to  other  literary  labors.  He  rose  speedily  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  renown  as  an  epic  poet;  he  was  courted  iu  all 
the  higher  circles;  and  when  he  returned  to  France,  he 
found  himself  a  sort  of  national  idol  among  the  French. 
After  the  publication  of  several  plays,  he  retired,  about 
1735,  to  the  Chateau  de  Cirey,  near  Vassy,  in  Cham¬ 
pagne,  belonging  to  the  Marchioness  du  Chatelet,  a  lady 
celebrated  for  her  love  of  mathematics  and  absti  use  sci¬ 
ences,  and  who  read  Leibnitz  and  Newton  in  the  original 
Latin.  During  the  several  years  of  his  residence  with 
Mine.  Du  Chatelet,  a  connection  which  Lord  Brougham 
defends  as  entirely  Platonic,  he  wrote,  between  other 
works,  his  Elements  de  la  Philosophie  du  Newton ,  in 
which  he  explained  the  theories  of  the  great  discoverer 
with  clearness,  elegance,  and  learning,  though  perhaps 
not  always  with  accuracy.  A  new  epoch  opened  in  P.’s 
lile  when,  in  1736,  he  was  fluttered  by  a  letter  from 
Frederick,  Prince-royal  ot  Prussia,  afterwards  Frederick 
the  Great.  These  two  remarkable  men  first  met  after 
the  accession  of  Frederick  to  the  throue  iu  1740.  The 
meeting  was  at  a  chateau  near  Cleves,  and  a  second  took 
place  soon  after  at  Berlin.  The  first  Silesian  war  sepa¬ 
rated  them,  and  V.  returned  to  Holland.  They  contin¬ 
ued.  however,  to  correspond.  For  a  while,  in  1746,  V. 
removed  to  Paris,  where  he  received  the  appointment  of 
historiographer  of  France,  and  gentleman  of  the  King's 
bed-chamber.  He  was  at  the  same  time  received  at  the 
Academy.  Soon  losing  favor  at  the  court,  he  accepted, 
in  1750,  the  often  renewed  invitation  ot  Frederick  II ,  to 
settle  at  his  court.  Frederick  received  him  with  trans¬ 
ports  of  joy.  He  was  lodged  in  the  apartments  of  the 
Marshal  de  Saxe  ;  the  king’s  cooks,  servants,  and  horses 
were  placed  at  his  disposal ;  he  was  granted  a  pension 
of  $4,000;  and  be  and  the  king  studied  together  for  two 
hours  a  day,  while  he  was  welcomed  to  the  king’s  table 
in  the  evening.  At  first  the  connection  seemed  a  charm¬ 
ing  one,  but  V.  soon  learned  by  demonstration,  not  only 
that  courts  are  wearisome  places,  but  that  Frederick  of 
Prussia  and  Francois  Arouet  were  too  much  like  each 
other  to  become  real  friends.  Their  intimacy,  chiefiy 
fruitful  in  jealousies,  dissensions,  and  all  kinds  of  uneasi¬ 
ness.  ended  after  three  years  by  the  flight  of  p.  At  Frank¬ 
fort  he  was  joined  by  his  niece,  Mine.  Denis;  and  at  the 
same  city  he  was  arrested  by  t lie  Prussian  resident,  and 
detained  till  a  volume  of  Frederick’s  poems  was  given  up. 
After  a  short  stay  at  Colmar,  and  some  trouble  about 
his  Essai  sur  les  Mazurs,  he  settled  with  Madame  Denis 
at  Ferney,  then  a  mere  hamlet,  near  the  Genevese  ter¬ 
ritory.  There  he  passed  the  last  20  years  of  his  life,  un¬ 
wearied  in  writing,  and  at  the  seme  time  active  in  pro 
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nv»ting  the  interests  of  the  little  village,  which  n  ideri 
his  fostering  care,  grew  up  into  a  neat  little  town,  and  be¬ 
came  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  colony  of  watch-makers. 
As  the  home  of  r.,  Freney  became  a  centre  of  attraction 
lor  the  most  distinguished  persoits  of  all  countries.  V. 
carried  on  correspondence  with  Frederick  the  Great  and 
Catherine  II.  ot  Russia;  pleaded  eloquently  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  the  Cal  as  family;  educated  the  grand-niece 
of  Corneille,  and  gave  her  a  marriage  portion;  and 
offered  Rousseau  an  asylum.  His  books  and  his  specu¬ 
lation  in  the  funds  had  made  him  enormously  rich,  but 
he  spent  nobly  bis  fortune,  and  the  fugitives  from  the 
ci\il  troubles  of  Geneva  and  other  towns  always  found 
an  asylum  beneath  his  roof.  At  the  age  of  84,  yielding 
to  the  importunity  of  his  niece,  he  once  more  visited 
Paris,  where  he  brought  out  a  new  tragedy,  Irene.  Ilis 
whole  journey  and  his  reception  there  was  one  contin¬ 
uous  splendid  triumph,  lie  was  everywhere  attended 
by  crowds ;  occupied  the  director’s  seat  at  the  Academy, 
was  crowned  at  tin*  theatre;  and  then,  exhausted  by 
the  excitement  and  loss  of  sleep,  took  opiates,  and,  after 
great  suffering,  fell  into  a  lethargy,  and  so  »>.  May  80, 
1778.  Among  Ids  latest  words  were  these:  “  I  die  wor¬ 
shipping  God,  loving  inv  friends,  not  hating  my  enemies, 
but  detesting  superstition.”  The  cure  of  St.  Suispice 
refused  the  rites  of  burial,  and  the  body  of  the  “great 
mocker”  was  interred  by  night  in  the  abbey  of  Sulli&res, 
whence  it  was  removed  at  the  revolution,  and  deposited 
in  the  Pantheon.  The  works  of  K,  in  the  most  com¬ 
plete  editions,  fill  70  vols.  8vo.  In  addition  to  those 
already  named,  we  mention  his  plays.  Zaire. ,  Mahomet , 
Aterope,  and  Oreste ;  the  too  celebrated  poem  La  Puerile ; 
the  Histoire  de  Charts  A' II. ;  the  Siicle  de.  Lmiis  A’lV.  : 
the  A\ sai  sur  let  Maeu,r$  et  l'  Esprit  de.s  Nations  ;  the  sa¬ 
tirical  novel  Candida  ou  V  Optimist*  ;  and  the  Diction - 
naire  Philosophioue.  The  character  of  V.  has  been  vari¬ 
ously  judged,  and  this  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  a  de¬ 
cision.  Ilis  literary  merits  admit  of  less  doubt.  There 
was  hardly  any  department  of  literature  to  which  V. 
did  not  make  contributions;  and,  to  say  nothing  of  many 
efforts  trifling  or  unsuccessful,  the  variety  of  his  genius 
is  attested  by  the  number  and  diversity  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  in  which  he  attained  celebrity,  lie  gave  to  the 
French  language  some  of  its  finest  tragedies,  and  its 
only  epic  that  is  worthy  of  the  name;  a  few  of  its  live¬ 
liest  novels,  and  many  of  the  wittiest  and  most  highly 
finished  of  its  satirical  and  other  light  poems;  several 
of  its  most  spirited  and  judicious  histories,  and  a  large 
number  of  its  most  acute  critical  essays;  and.  above  all, 
he  poured  out  a  considerable  series  of  writings,  which, 
though  their  claim  to  the  title  of  philosophical  may 
perhaps  lie  questioned,  passed  in  their  time  for  the  expo¬ 
sition  of  a  true  and  great  philosophy,  and  exercised  on 
public  opinion  throughout  Europe  a  tremendous  and 
practical  influence.  1^,*  was  a  consummate  master  in 
the  art  of  representation,  owing  his  effectiveness  much 
less  to  iiis  great  clearness  and  consecutiveness  of 
thought,  than  to  the  remarkable  skill  and  liveliness 
with  which  he  put  his  ideas  into  words;  his  poetical 
diction  is  very  refined  and  terse:  and  his  prose  style  is 
unsurpassed  for  its  apt  perspicuity,  its  easy  and  varied 
grace,  and  its  brilliant  turns  and  strokes  of  wit.  Pos¬ 
terity  has  confirmed  the  sentiment  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries.  that  he  was  the  sovereign  writer  of  his  century. 

Vol'lai-Hiii,  n.  [From  Volta  ]  See  Galvanism. 

Vol'taite,  n.  (Min.)  A  species  of  iron-alum,  which 
occurs  in  dull  oil-green  to  brown  or  black  cubical  crys¬ 
tals  and  their  modifications,  near  Naples. 

Voltameter,  n.  An  instrument  invented  by  Faraday, 
for  measuring  the  electro-motive  force  or  strength  of  a 
current  of  voltaic  electricity  by  means  of  an  indicating 
body,  generally  water  acidulated  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Vol'tajilant,  n.  [From  Volta ,  and  Gr.  plastos ,  moulded.] 
A  form  of  voltaic  or  galvanic  battery,  suitable  for  use 
in  electrotyping. —  Francis. 

Vol'tatype,  n.  Same  as  Electrotype,  q.  v. 

Vol terra,  ( vnl-tai'ra .)  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Pisa, 
on  the  river  Era,  32  m.  S.W.  of  Florence.  It  is  inclosed 
by  walls  of  singular  Etruscan  architecture,  and  contains 
numerous  ancient  monumeuts.  Manuf.  Alabaster  arti¬ 
cles.  Pop.  4,950. 

Vol'ti.  [It  imper.  of  vol  tare ,  to  turn.]  Turn  over,  that 
is.  the  leaf;  as.  volti  subito  (turn  over  quickly). 

Voltitveur,  ( vdl-te-zhoor' , )  n.  [Fr.,  from  voUiger ,  to 
vault.]  (Mil.)  A  soldier  belonging  to  a  regiment  of 
light  infantry,  as  distinguished  from  a  grenadier ,  who 
is,  generally,  a  taller  and  heavier  man.  Voltigeurs 
are  principally  employed  as  skirmishers,  and  the  name 
is  peculiar  to  the  French  service. 

Vol'tri,  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Genoa,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Genoa,  9  m.  VV.  of  the  city  of  Genoa.  It  is  noted  for 
its  mineral  springs.  Prp.  11,802. 

Voltiir'no.  a  river  of  S.  Italy,  rises  in  the  province  of 
Molise,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta,  20  m.  N.YY.  of 
Naples,  after  a  W  course  of  90  m.  On  the  banks  of  this 
river,  Oct.  1,  1800,  the  army  of  the  king  of  Naples  was 
defeated  by  Garibaldi. 

Volt  zine,  or  Volt'zite,  n.  (Min.)  A  native  oxysul- 
pliiiie  of  zinc,  composed  (when  pure)  of  82*7  per  cent, 
of  sulphide  of  zinc,  and  17*3  oxide.  It  occurs  in  sev¬ 
eral  places,  in  small  hemispherical  incrustations  of  a 
dirty  rose-red  color,  which  are  opaque  or  only  slightly 
translucent,  and  have  a  vitreo-resinons  lustre. 

Vol late,  V©l'u*>ile,a.  [Imt.  volubilitatus.]  Turn¬ 
ing,  whirling,  or  winding;  voluble;  as,  a  volubilate  stem. 

Volubil  ity,  n.  [Fr.  volubility,  from  Lat.  volubihtas 
— Volvo ,  to  roll.]  State  or  quality  of  being  voluble  ;  as, 
(1)  Susceptibility  of  being  rolled;  tendency  to  roll;  as, 
the  volubility  of  a  spherical  body.  —  (2)  Act  of  rolling; 
as,  devious  volubility.  —  (3)  Fluency  of  speech ;  active 
motion  of  the  tongue  in  speaking;  as,  the  volubility 


of  a  talkative  woman.  — (4)  Mutability;  liableness  to 
revolution  or  change;  as,  the  volubility  of  worldly  ex¬ 
periences.  (R.) 

Voluble,  ( vOVyu-bl ,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vnlubilis  —volvo, 
to  roll.]  That  turns  round  with  readiness;  formed  so 
as  to  roll  with  ease,  or  be  easily  set  in  motion;  having 
a  tendency  to  roll  or  revolve;  as,  quicksilver  is  a  volu¬ 
ble  substance.  — Fluent;  glib;  flowing  with  ease  or 
smoothness,  as  words;  having  rapidity  or  fluency  of 
speech ;  as,  a  voluble  parrot. 

(Dot.)  Having  the  power  of  turning;  as,  the  voluble 
stem  of  the  hop-plant.  — Gray . 

Vol  ubly,  ado.  In  a  voluble  or  fluent  manner. 

\oliiiiit*,  ( vol'yum ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  v olumen,  a  roll, 
from  volvo,  to  roll.]  A  collection  of  sheets  of  paper, 
usually  printed  or  written,  folded  and  bound,  or  covered ; 
a  book  ;  that  part  of  an  extended  work  which  is  bound 
up  together  in  one  cover;  as,  a  novel  in  three  volumes. 
(See  Tome. ) — As  much  as  is  iududed  in  a  roll  or  coil ; 
anything  which  is  rolled  up;  a  roll ;  a  turn  ;  a  contor¬ 
tion;  a  convolution;  as,  the  volume  of  a  serpent,  vol¬ 
umes  of  smoke. 

(Gcom.)  The  quantity  of  space,  of  three  dimensions, 
enclosed  by  a  surface  or  surfaces.  The  volume  of  a 
body,  or  its  solid  content ,  is  the  quantity  of  space  which 
it  occupies. 

(Alus.)  The  compass  of  n  voice,  from  grave  to  acute; 
tone,  power,  or  calibre  of  voice  or  sound. 

^  old  med,  ( vol'yumd ,)  a.  Having  the  form  of  volumes 
or  rolling  masses;  as,  ivilumed  clouds.  —  Of  large  di¬ 
mensions,  bulk,  or  volume;  massive;  extensive;  huge; 
as,  the  volumed  waters  of  Niagara. 

Vol u met  ric  Analysis*,  n.  (Chem.)  A  method  of 
quantitative  chemical  analysis  in  which  the  balance  and 
other  elaborate  apparatus  are  more  or  less  dispensed 
with;  a  few  glass  vessels,  some  graduated,  being  alone 
necessary.  It  consists  in  ascertaining  how  much  of  a 
solution  of  definite  strength  and  properties  must  be 
added  to  a  solution  of  unknown  strength  before  a  given 
effect,  indicative  of  the  termination  of  a  chemical  reac¬ 
tion,  can  be  produced.  Many  solutions  of  unknown 
strength  can  thus  have  quantitative  values  rapidly  given 
to  them. 

Volu  iiiiuoiis,  (-us.)  a.  [Fr.  volumineux ,  from  Lat. 
volummosus.]  Comprising  many  volumes,  or  of  many 
coils  or  complications;  as.  the  voluminous  folds  of  a  ser¬ 
pent. —  Consisting  of  many  volumes,  books,  or  tomes 

—  Diffuse;  copious:  prolific;  having  written  much  or 
made  many  volumes;  as,  Dumas,  the  Elder,  has  been 
the  most  voluminous  author  of  the  past  century. 

Vol ii'ni i nously,  adv.  In  a  voluminous  manner. 

Volii'muioiiMiiCMS,  n.  State  of  being  voluminous 

Vol'mitarily,  adv.  In  a  voluntary  or  spontaneous 
manner;  of  one’s  own  free  will. 

VoriintoriiicSN,  n.  State,  of  being  voluntary. 

Vol'uutary,  a.  [ Fr.  voluntaire ;  from  Lat.  voluntas. 
will.]  Proceeding  from  the  will  or  exercise  of  volition ; 
done  freely  or  of  choice;  as,  a  voluntary  act.  —  Acting 
by  free  choice  <>r  spontaneously:  acting  without  being 
impelled,  instigated,  or  influenced  by  another  or  others; 
spontaneous  ;  tree,  or  having  to  act  by  choice  or  option  ; 
proceeding  from  free  will ;  of  bis  or  its  own  accord  ;  not 
prompted  or  persuaded  by  external  or  foreign  influence; 
as,  voluntary  labor  or  service ;  a  voluntary  sacrifice.  — 
Purposed;  intended;  done  prepense  or  by  design;  as. 
manslaughter  is  not  voluntary  murder. — Endowed  with 
the  power  of  will ;  possessing  the  faculty  of  volition  ; 
as,  man  is  a  voluntary  agent.  —  Subject  to  the  will,  as 
certain  muscles. 

(Law.)  Gratuitous;  without  compulsion  or  induce¬ 
ment  by  valuable  consideration  ;  as,  voluntary  evidence. 

V.  oath ,  affirmation ,  or  affidavit.  (Law.)  An  oath, 
affirmation, or  affidavit  made  in  an  extrajudicial  matter. 

—  V.  conveyance,  a  conveyance  made  without  valuable 
consideration. — V.  escape,  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  by 
the  given  consent  of  the  sheriff.  —  V.  jurisdiction,  that 
which  is  exercised  in  granting  dispensations,  and  using 
other  non-opposed  powers. 

V.  muscle.  (Anat.)  See  Muscle. —  V.  ivaste ,  waste  caused 
by  express  acts. 

— n.  A  volunteer;  one  who  enters  upon  anything  of  his 
own  accord.  (R.) 

(Mus.)  An  improvised  and  fanciful  piece  of  music 
commonly  performed  on  the  organ  at  the  opening  of 
church  service. 

VoriiiitaryiMin,  (-ism,)  n.  The  principle  or  Rystem 
of  supporting  the  service  of  religion  by  voluntary  con¬ 
tribution  on  the  part  of  its  adherents,  in  opposition  to 
its  8iis ten tation  by  aid  or  subsidy  from  the  state  or  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Volunteer',  n.  [Fr.  volontaire ,  from  Lat .  voluntarius.] 
A  self-elected  servant,  agent,  or  participator. 

(Mil.)  One  who  enters  into  a  military  organization 
of  bis  own  choice  and  free-will,  to  be  subject,  while 
serving,  to  regular  army  discipline,  and  to  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  the  articles  of  war. 

(Law.)  A  party,  other  than  a  wife  or  child,  to  whom, 
or  for  whose  benefit,  a  voluntary  conveyance  is  made. 

— a.  Composed  of  volunteers. 

— v.  a.  To  offer  or  bestow  of  free  will,  or  voluntarily,  or 
without  solicitation,  compulsion,  or  valuable  considera¬ 
tion;  as,  to  volunteer  a  song. 

— v.  n.  To  enter  into  any  service  of  one’s  own  accord, 
without  solicitation,  compulsion,  or  mercenary  induce¬ 
ment  ;  as.  he  volunteered  to  lead  the  storming-partv. 

Vol  'll  bi  tow  ii « in  Connecticut ,  a  post-township  of  Wind¬ 
ham  co.;  pop.  In  1870.  1,052. 

Vollip'ta*.  or  Volu'pisi.  (Myth.)  The  goddess  of 
sensual  pleasures,  worshipped  at  Rome,  where  she  had 
a  temple.  8he  was  represented  as  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman,  elegantly  adorned,  having  Virtue  under  her  feet. 
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mv 't nary,  n.  [Fr.  vdlupluaire ,  from  Lat.  voluptas , 
pleasure.]  A  man  addicted  to  luxury  or  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  senses  and  appetites,  and  to  other  sensual 
indulgences;  a  sybarite;  a  roue;  a  sensualist;  a  rake; 
an  epicure. 

—a.  Addicted  to  pleasure  or  voluptuousness ;  affording 
sensual  gratification. 

Volup  tuous,  a  [Fr.  voluptueux  ;  Lat.  voluptuosus 
—  voluptas.]  Sensual ;  exciting  or  administering  to  lux¬ 
urious  or  amatory  gratification  ;  affording  sybaritic  in¬ 
dulgence  or  pleasure;  as,  voluptuous  beauty. 

— Addicted  to  the  enjoyments  of  luxury  and  pleasure;  in¬ 
dulging  to  excess  in  sensual  gratification;  as,  a  volup¬ 
tuous  woman. 

Voluptuously,  adv.  In  a  voluptuous  manner. 

^  olnp  tiiousiiess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  vo¬ 
luptuous. 

Vo  Ill's  hi,  in  Florida,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  ;  area ,  2,000  sq.  in.  St.  John's  River  bounds  it  on 
the  S  W.  Surface ,  level,  and  in  parts  covered  with 
swamps.  Cap.  Enterprise.  Pop.  in  1870,  1.158. 

Vol usati,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Chautauqua 
co.,  340  m.  S  W.  of  Albany. 

Volil'ta,  n  ;  V olutid.e,  n.pl.  (Zobl.)  The  Volute  family, 
comprising  marine  gastetopodous  mollusks  which  have 
the  shell  turreted  or  convolute, and  the  aperture  notched 
in  front,  as  in  Voluta  inusica ,  Fig.  2500.  There  are  700 
living,  and  200  fossil  species. 

Vol  ii  lat  ion,  (- td'shun ,)  n.  [From  Lat.  volutare ,  to 
roll.]  A  rolling  or  wallowing  of  a  body,  as  on  the  earth. 

Volute',  n.  [ Fr.,  from  Lat.  volvo,  volutum,  to  turn  round.] 
(Arch.)  The  spiral 
scroll,  appended  on 
each  side  to  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  Ionic  order 
( Fig.  2592).  The  Corin¬ 
thian  and  Composite 
capitals  are  also  dec¬ 
orated  with  volutes; 
but  their  character  is 
different,  their  size 
smaller,  and  they  are 
always  diagonally  Fig,  2592.  —  volute. 
placed. 

(Zoo l )  See  Voluta. 

Volut'ed,  a.  Presenting  a  volute  or  spiral  scroll. 

Vol'vox,  n.  (Dot.)  A  genus  of  minute  organisms 
which  8 warm  in  stagnant  waters.  They  are  globular 
bodies,  revolving  on  their  axes,  and  containing  more 
minute  globes,  each  of  which  also  has  its  proper  rota¬ 
tory  motion.  The  most  common  species  is  V.  glohator, 
the  Globe-animal,  which  is  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
They  were  at  first  supposed  to  he  animals,  and  were 
reckoned  among  In  fusoria ,  but  the  presence  of  starch 
having  been  detected  in  them  by  means  of  iodine,  they 
are  now  regarded  as  vegetable. 

Vo'mer,  n.  [Lat.,  a  ploughshare.]  (Anat.)  A  thin, 
flat  bone  separating  the  nostrils. 

Vom  ica,  n.  [Lat.,  from  vomere,  to  throw  up.]  (Aled.) 
Small  tumors  in  the  lungs,  which  eventually  suppu¬ 
rate,  burst,  and  degenerate  into  abscesses,  discharging, 
by  cough  and  expectoration,  a  discolored  pus,  of  differ¬ 
ent  consistencies,  and  sometimes  marked  with  blood. 
When  there  are  many  such  abscesses,  the  case  is  called 
one  of  suppurating  phthisis. 

Voiii'ic-niit,  n.  (Dot.)  The  seed  of  Nux  vomica.  See 
Stkychnos. 

Vom  it.  v.  a.  [Fr.  vomir,  from  Lat.  rdmo ,  vomitum ,  to 
throw  up.]  To  eject  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  the 
mouth  ;  to  spew. 

— v.  a.  To  throw  up  or  eject  from  the  stomach ;  to  cas¬ 
cade;  to  puke; — commonly  preceding  up  or  out, — 
Hence,  to  eject  with  violence  from  any  hollow  place; 
to  belch  forth  ;  as,  the  Icelandic  geysers  vomit  up  streams 
of  hot  water. 

— n.  The  matter  thrown  up  by  the  stomach. 

(Med.)  An  emetic ;  anything  which  excites  the  stom¬ 
ach  to  eject  its  contents  by  the  mouth. 

Black  vomit.  [Sp.  vomito  prieto.]  (Med.)  A  free 
vomiting  of  black  matter;  —  generally,  a  fatal  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  yellow  fever. 

Vomit  ion,  (-mlsh’un,)  n.  Act  or  power  of  vomiting. 

Vom  itive,  a.  Emetic;  promoting  vomiting. 

Vomito.  (vo-me'to,)  n.  [Sp.]  (Aled.)  The  Spanish  term 
for  the  Yellow-fever,  q.  v. 

Vom'itory,  a.  [Lat.  vomitorius.)  Producing  emetic 
results;  vomitive;  as,  vomitory  medicines. 

— a.  An  emetic ;  a  vomit. 

(Arch.)  A  door  of  a  theatre  by  which  the  crowd  is  let  out. 

Vomiturition,  (-rish'un,)  n.  (Aled.)  (1.)  An  ineffec¬ 
tual  attempt  at  vomiting.  (2.)  The  vomiting  of  but  little 
matter; — the  vomiting  with  but  little  effort.  Dunglison. 

Von,  a  German  preposition  signifying  of  or  from,  and 
corresponding  to  the  French  de,  and  in  certain  cases 
with  the  Dutch  van.  When  prefixed  to  a  surname,  it  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  possessor  is  of  noble  rank.  This  signi¬ 
fication  of  the  word  is  to  be  traced  to  the  custom  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  calling  persons  of  all  degrees 
by  their  Christian  names,  with  the  addition  of  the  place 
in  which  they  resided.  By  degrees  this  became  a  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  nobility,  who  affixed  to  their  baptismal 
names  that  of  the  castle  or  village  belonging  to  them. 

Vou'del,  Joost  van  der,  the  greatest  of  the  Dutch 
poets,  b.  1587.  His  works  consist  of  tragedies,  dramatic 
poems,  and  epics.  D.  1679. 

Von  Jloltke,  Hellmuth,  Freiherr,  a  celebrated  Prus¬ 
sian  general,  b.  in  Mecklenburg,  1800.  Soon  after  his 
birth,  his  father,  a  military  officer,  left  Mecklenburg, 
and  acquired  an  estate  in  Holstein,  where  At.  spent  the 
first  twelve  years  of  his  life.  He  was  sent  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  academy  iu  Copenhagen,  where  iron  discipline  and 
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military  frugality  lai<i  the  foundation  of  his  later  char¬ 
acter.  In  1822  he  entered  the  Prussian  army  as  cornet, 
and,  owing  to  his  eminent  qualities,  he  rapidly  advunced 
through  the  different  stages  to  the  rank  of  general.  As 
Prussia  is  indebted  to  Count  Bismarck  for  her  political 
and  diplomatic  successes,  and  for  the  unification  of  Ger¬ 
many,  so  Is  she  to  V.M.  for  the  strategy  of  the  victorious 
campaigns  of  1866  against  Austria,  and  still  more  for 
those  of  1870-71  against  France.  In  the  latter  conflict, 
V.  M.  was  virtually  commander-in-chief  of  the  German  i 
armies,  and  contributed  greatly,  through  his  masterly 
operations,  to  the  complete  success  of  the  German  arms. 
V.  M.  is  a  man  of  great  modesty  and  simplicity  ;  lie  is  re¬ 
served,  and  so  little  given  to  talk,  that  he  has  acquired 
the  surname  of  the  Silent.  He  ranks,  by  general  consent, 
among  the  best  geuerals  and  strategists  of  modern  times. 
(See  Fig.  2172.) 

'Voracious,  (-rd'sh us,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  La t.  vorax — voro, 
to  devour.]  Eating  or  swallowing  greedily;  eager  to 
devour;  ravenous;  very  hungry;  rapacious;  as,  a  vora¬ 
cious  appetite,  a  voracious  whirlpool. 

Vora'ciously,  adv.  In  a  voracious  manner. 

Yora'ciousiicss,  Voracity,  (-rds'i-te,)  n.  [Fr. 
v oraciti  ;  L.  Lat.  voracitas .]  Quality  of  beiug  voracious  ; 
greediness  of  appetite  ;  ravenous;  eagerness  to  devour; 
rapaciousness :  as,  the  voracity  of  a  shark,  the  voracious¬ 
ness  of  a  lawyer's  bill  of  costs. 

Voraginous,  (-r5f  in-us,)  a.  [Lat.  vnraginosus ,  from 
vorare ,  to  swallow  up  ]  Full  of  gulfs  or  whirlpools. 

Vor'aulite,  n.  {Min.)  Same  as  Lazulite,  7.  v. 

Voronetz',  a  city  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of  govt,  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  Voronetz,  130  in.  E.  of  Koursk. 
Manuf.  Woollens,  hardware,  and  leather.  Pop.  40,967. 

Vor  tex,  7i.;  Eng.  pi.  Vortexes;  Lat.  pi.  Vortices. 
[Lat.,  from  verto,  anciently  vorto,  to  turn.]  An  eddy  or 
whirlpool;  a  body  of  water  running  rapidly  round  and 
forming  a  cavity  in  the  middle,  into  which  floating  bodies 
are  drawn. — A  whirlwind,  or  eddying  motion  of  the  air. 

(Philos.)  lu  the  Cartesian  system,  a  collection  of  ma¬ 
terial  particles,  forming  a  fluid  or  ether,  endowed  with 
a  rapid  rotatory  motion  about  an  axis.  By  means  of  this 
hypothesis  and  the  received  doctrine  of  centrifugal 
forces,  a  plausible  explanation  may  be  given  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  planets,  which  move  nearly  in  the  same 
plane;  but  the  motions  of  the  comets  which  traverse 
the  heavens  in  all  directions  are  inexplicable,  aud  are, 
in  fact,  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis.  Descartes, 
nevertheless,  had  the  merit  of  attempting  to  show  how 
theuniverse  might  have  assumed  its  present  form  and  be 
preserved  on  mechanical  principles. — ( Phys .)  See  Slp’t. 

Vor'tex-whee!  n.  A  turbine.  See  Water-wheel. 

Vor'tical*  a.  [From  L..t  vortex,  vorticisi]  Whirling; 
turning;  eddying;  as.  a  vortical  motion. 

Vorticerihia*,  n.pl.  [From  Lat.  vortex. J  (Zobl.)  A 
family  of  Jnfusoriu ,  containing  a  great  number  of  spe¬ 
cies,  often  called  Bell  or  Btdf^wer  Animalcules,  from 
their  form.  The  genus  Yorticella  (Mg.  1?1)  consists  of 
minute  cup-shaped  or  bell-shaped  creatures, each  placed 
at  the  top  of  a  long  flexible  stalk,  the  other  end  of 
which  is  attached  to  some  object,  as  the  stem  or  leaf  of 
an  aquatic  plant.  Around  the  edge  of  the  bell  or  cup 
is  a  fringe  or  rather  long  cilia,  the  motion  of  which 
brings  food  to  the  mouth. 

Vorti^iuoiis,  (-tij'in-us,)  a.  Moving  with  rapidity 
round  an  axis  or  centre;  vertical. 

Vos's'CS,  (Ger.  Vogesen,)  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  E. 
of  France,  extending  from  N.  to  S.,  in  a  line  nearly  par¬ 
allel  with  the  Rhine,  from  Basle  to  Spires,  attaining  an 
elevation  in  their  culminating  points  of  from  4,000  to 
5,000  feet,  and  covered  with  forests.  The  summits  are 
rounded  and  regular  in  outline,  and  are  called  ballons. 

— A  N.E.  dept,  of  France,  formerly  a  part  of  Lorraine, 
separated  from  Germany  on  the  East  by  the  Vosges 
Mountains;  area,  2,350  sq.  m.  Surface,  mountain¬ 
ous;  soil,  fertile  in  the  valleys.  Fivers.  Meuse,  Meur- 
the,  Mortagne,  Moselle,  and  Madon.  J\od.  Wheat, 
maize,  hemp,  and  flax  ;  cattle  are  extensively  rearea. 
Min.  Iron,  copper,  silver,  and  marble.  Cap.  Epinal.1 
Pop.  392,988. 

Voss,  Johann  Heinrich,  a  learned  German  philologist, 
b.  in  Mecklenburg,  1751.  He  became  rector  of  the  gym¬ 
nasium  of  Eutin,  but  subsequently  settled  at  Heidel¬ 
berg,  whither  his  great  reputation  had  caused  him  to  he 
invited  by  the  Elector  of  Baden.  He  translated  Homer, 
Virgil,  Hesiod,  and  Theocritus,  and  takes  rank  as  among 
the  very  first  scholars  of  Germany.  He  also  produced 
commentaries  of  several  Greek  writers,  and  may  bo  con¬ 
sidered  oneof  the  foundersof  modern  philology.  I).  1826. 

Vos'sius,  Gerhard  Johannes,  professor  at  Leyden  and 
Amsterdam,  celebrated  for  his  extensive  learning  as  a 
theologian  and  philologist,  was  the  son  of  a  Protestant 
minister,  and  was  born  near  Heidelberg,  1577.  Some  of 
his  works  are  still  considered  of  great  value.  He  was 
killed  by  falling  from  a  ladder  in  his  library,  1619. 

Vo't areas,  n.  A  female  votary  or  devotee. 

Vo  tary,  a.  [L.  Lat.  votarius  —  Lat.  voveo,  votum,  to 
vow.]  Bound  or  consecrated  by  a  vow  or  promise;  de¬ 
voted;  consequent  on  a  vow  ;  as,  votary  abstinence. 

—71.  One  bound  or  devoted  by  a  vow  or  promise;  hence, 
more  generally,  one  given  or  addicted  to  some  particu¬ 
lar  service,  worship,  study,  or  state  of  life. 

Vote,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  votum ,  a  thing  solemnly  promised, 
from  voveo,  to  vow.]  Suffrage;  the  expression  of  a  wish, 
desire,  preference,  or  choice  in  regard  to  any  measure 
proposed,  either  in  electing  a  person  to  office,  or  in  pass¬ 
ing  laws,  rules,  regulations,  and  the  like.  —  A  ballot;  a 
ticket ;  or,  that  by  which  will  or  choice  is  expressed  in 
elections,  or  in  deciding  propositions;  as,  a  written  vote. 
— Expression  of  will  or  preference  by  a  majority  ;  legal 
decision  by  some  announcement  of  the  minds  of  a  num¬ 
ber  ;  as,  the  popular  vote  was  in  his  favor. 


— v.  7i.  To  give  a  vote  or  suffrage;  to  express,  indicate,  or 
signify  the  mind,  will,  or  preference,  in  electiug  persons 
to  office,  or  in  passing  laws,  regulations,  aud  the  like. 

— v.  a.  To  choose  by  vote  or  suffrage ;  to  elect  by  some 
expression  of  will  or  preference.  —  To  grant  by  vote  or 
expression  of  the  will  of  a  majority  ;  to  enact  or  establish 
by  determination  of  choice. 

Vot'er,  71.  One  who  votes;  one  who  has  a  legal  right  to 
exercise  his  suffrage ;  as,  a  bottled  voter. 

Vo'ti  ve,  a.  [Fr.  votif ;  Lat.  votivus,  from  votus,  vowel.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  given  or  promised  by,  a  vow ;  devoted  ; 
consecrated. 

V  medal,  a  medal  struck  in  appreciative  memory  of 
some  auspicious  occurrence.  —  Y.  offering ,  a  tribute  de¬ 
dicated  in  fulfilling  the  vow  of  a  worshipper. 

Vo'ti  vely,  adv.  By  vow  ;  in  a  votive  manner. 
Vou<*li,  v.  a.  [0.  Fr.  voucher ,  to  vouch,  to  call.]  To 
obtest ;  to  call  to  witness  ;  as,  “  Let  him  vouch  the  silent 
stars.”  ( Dryden .)  —  To  attest;  to  declare;  to  affirm  ;  to 
warrant;  to  maintain  by  affirmation  or  affidavit;  as,  I 
can  vouch  his  integrity  of  character. — To  confirm;  to 
support;  to  establish  proof. 

— v.  71.  To  bear  witness;  to  give  evidence  or  complete  at¬ 
testation  ;  as,  her  innocence  was  vouched  for. 
Vouchee',  n.  The  person  who  is  vouched,  or  called 
into  court  to  support  or  make  good  his  warranty  of  title 
in  the  process  of  common  recovery. — Blackstone. 
Vouch  er,  n.  One  who  vouches  or  gives  full  attesta¬ 
tion. —  A  book,  paper,  or  document,  which  serves  to 
vouch  the  correctness  of  accounts,  or  to  confirm  and 
establish  facts  of  any  kind. 

(Law.)  One  who  calls  on  another  to  make  good  his 
warranty  of  title. 

Vouchsafe',  v.  a.  [vouch  and  safe.]  To  permit  to  be 
done  without  danger.  —  To  condescend  to  grant;  as,  his 
majesty  vouchsafed  him  audience. 

— v.  n.  To  condescend  ;  to  deign ;  to  yield. 
Vouchsafe'meiit,  n.  Act  of  vouchsafing;  also,  a 
gift  or  grant  vouchsafed  in  condescension. 

Voussoir,  ( voos'swahr ,) 

71.  [Fr.]  (Arch.)  Oue  of 
the  wedge-shaped  stones 
of  an  arch  (a,  a,  Fig.  2593), 
by  the  proper  disposition 
of  which,  in  a  semicircle 
or  other  curve,  the  arch  is 
formed.  The  centre  stone 
of  thearch(5)is  called  the 
key-stone. 

Vow,  7i.  [Lat.  votum  ;  It. 
and  Sp.  voto ;  Fr.  vceu  ]  A 
promise  made  to  divine 
power  to  perform  some 
future  act  or  to  pursue  Fig.  2593.  —  voussoirs. 
some  future  line  of  con¬ 
duct,  and  calling  upon  that  power  to  be  propitious  or 
un propitious  to  him  according  as  he  keeps  or  breaks  his 
word.  In  most  cases  the  V.  partakes  of  the  character 
of  a  bargain;  apiece  of  service  is  asked  and  a  reward 
promised  in  the  event  of  its  being  performed.  The  use 
of  V.  is  to  be  found  in  most  religions,  made  either  under 
some  pressing  necessity  for  the  success  of  some  enter¬ 
prise,  or  in  consequence  of  some  deliverance.  Among 
the  Jews  they  were  very  common. —  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  a  V.  “  is  a  promise  made  to  God  of  a 
thing  which  we  think  to  be  agreeable  to  Him,  and  which 
we  are  not  on  other  grounds  obliged  to  render  to  Him.” 
“To  promise  to  God  to  do  what  He  commands,  or  to 
avoid  what  he  forbids,  is  not  a  V,  because  we  are  already 
obliged  so  to  act.”  V.  are  divided  into  solemn  (taken  in 
the  face  of  the  Church)  and  simple  (or  private).  Release 
from  a  V.  must  be  obtained  from  a  spiritual  superior, 
who  has  power  to  grant  it.  Five  Y.  were  said  to  be  re¬ 
served  for  papal  dispensation  only:  —  that  of  chastity; 
the  Y.  to  enter  into  a  religious  order;  V.  of  pilgrimages J 
to  Rome  and  to  Compostella;  and  the  I',  of  a  crusade. 
Monastic  V.  are  now  most  commonly  understood  when 
V.  are  spoken  of.  , 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  vouer ;  Lat.  roiwo.]  To  devote  ;  to  give,  con¬ 
secrate,  or  set  apart  to  God,  or  other  deity,  by  a  solemn 
promise.  —  To  asseverate;  to  assert  or  declare  solemnly. 
— v.  n.  To  make  vows  or  solemn  promises. 

Vow'el,  n.  [Fr.  voyelle;  It.  vocdle,  from  Lat.  vncalis , 
sounding.]  (Gram.)  A  letter  which  can  be  pronounced 
alone,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  consonants,  which 
require  to  be  sounded  with  vocal  aid;  or,  a  free  uncom¬ 
pounded  modulation  of  the  voice:  a  simply  opening  the 
mouth  or  lingual  organs,  as  the  sounds  of  a,  e,  0 ;  a  voice 
sound;  also,  a  letter  which  represents  such  a  sound. — 
In  the  English  language,  a,  e ,  i,  o,  u,  and  sometimes  w 
and  y,  form  the  series  of  written  vowels;  the  spoken 
vowels  are,  however,  much  more  numerous.  The  sound 
of  the  vowels  can  be  continued  as  long  as  the  breath 
lasts;  and  hence  they  predominate  in  all  natural  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  emotions.  A  diphthong  consists  of  two 
vowels,  the  sounds  of  which  run  into  one  another.  The 
harmoniousness  of  a  language  depends  in  great  measure 
upon  the  proportion  of  vowels  to  consonants. 

— a.  Vocal ;  pertaining  or  having  reference  to,  or  consist¬ 
ing  of,  a  vowel  or  vowels. 

Vow'el  ish.  a.  Having  the  characteristics  of  a  vowel. 
Vow  el  ifilil,  (-izm,)  n.  Use  or  adaptation  of  vowels,  (r.) 
Vow'er,  71.  One  who  makes  a  vow. 

Vox,  n.  [Lat.]  A  voice;  the  voice. 

Voyage,  (yen' a j,)  n.  [Fr.;  Sp.  viage ;  from  Lat.  via,  a 
way.]  Originally,  a  going  or  passing  on  the  way  or 
road;  a  journey ;  a  travelling;  specifically,  in  the  modern 
sense,  a  passing  by  sea  or  water  from  one  place,  port,  or 
country  to  another;  especially,  a  journey  by  water  to  a 
distant  place  or  country.  —  Long  voyage,  formerly,  a 
term  applied  to  a  voyage  to  India  and  buck  round  the 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  by  Cape  Horn  ;  as,  a  mariner  0 
the  long  voyage. 

— v.  71.  To  take  a  journey  or  voyage  ;  particularly,  to  sail, 
pass,  or  travel  by  w  ater ;  as,  voyaging  through  arctic  seas. 

— v.  a.  To  travel ;  to  pass  over. 

Voy'ager,  (-jer,)  n.  [Fr.J  One  who  voyages,  or  who 
sails  or  passes  by  sea  or  water. 

Voyage ur,  (vwah-yah-zhoor',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  voyager, 
to  travel.]  The  French  name  for  a  traveller  by  land  or 
water.  —  A  Canadian  river-boatman. 

Voy'ol,  71.  ( Naut .)  A  rope  used  on  shipboard  to  bring 
the  pressure  of  the  capstan  to  bear  on  the  cable  without 
the  necessity  of  winding  the  latter  round  the  barrel ; 
also,  a  block  through  which  the  messenger  passes;  — 
otherwise  called  viol  or  voyal. 

Vraisemb  lance,  (vrd'song-bldngs' ,)  n.  [Fr.]  The 
semblance  or  appearance  of  truth. 

Vugli,  Vugg,  Vo'glc,  (voog,)  7i.  (Mining.)  A  cavity 
in  a  lode. 

Vnkovar,  (voo-ko-var' ,)  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Sclavo- 
nia,  outlie  Danube,  at  the  influx  of  the  river  Vuko,  24  m. 
S.E.  of  Eszek.  Manuf.  The  twisting  of  silk.  Pop.  6,2*0. 

YiiB'can.  [Lat.  Yulcanus ;  Fr.  Vulcain .]  (Myth.)  The 
Roman  god  of  fire  and  the  patron  of  all  metallic  handi¬ 
crafts;  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juuo,  and  identical  with 
the  Greek  Hephaestus.  Being  extremely  ugly  and  de¬ 
formed,  Juno,  ashamed  to  own  such  a  child,  dropped 
him  from  heaven,  when  the  infant  god,  falling  into  the 
sea,  was  rescued  and  adopted  by  Thetis,  who  kept  him 
till  nine  years  of  age,  when  he  was  restored  to  his 
parents.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Olympus,  Vulcan  took 
his  mother's  part  in  one  of  the  quarrels  between  hus¬ 
band  and  wife;  Jupiter,  enraged  at  Vulcan’s  audacity, 
flung  him  from  heaven.  After  travelling  a  whole  day, 
the  youth  alighted  011  the  island  of  Lemnos,  breaking 
his  ankle  in  the  fall;  here  he  raised  forges  and  work- 
shops,  and  seems  to  have  commenced  as  the  chief  of  ar¬ 
tificers;  some  poets,  however,  fix  his  workshop  on  Olym¬ 
pus,  another  on  Etna,  where  the  Cyclops  were  his  min¬ 
isters  and  chief  assistants,  by  whose  aid  he  fabricated  all 
the  great  works  attributed  to  him.  He  fashioned  Pan¬ 
dora,  and  had  Venus  given  him  for  his  wife,  by  whom 
he  was  father  of  Cupid.  Vulcan  is  represented  bearded, 
covered  with  dust  ami  soot,  and  blowing  t lie  fires  of  his 
forges,  or  else  in  the  act  of  forging  Jove's  thunderbolts. 

Viilca'niaii,  a.  [Lat.  Vulcanius.]  Pertaining  or  re¬ 
lating  to  Vulcan,  or  to  the  working  of  metals. 

(Geol  )  Same  as  Plutonian,  q.  v. 

Vul'caiaist,  n.  A  rare  orthography  of  Volcanist,  7.  v. 

Yti  least  iza't  ion,  n.  The  process  of  combining  India- 
rubber  with  sulphur,  and  so  imparting  to  the  former 
new  properties  which -render  it  applicable  to  many  use¬ 
ful  purposes.  See  India-rurber. 

Vulcanite,  n.  (Cheni.)  See  India-rubber. 

Yu  I  canize,  v.  a.  To  change  the  properties  of,  as  In¬ 
dia-rubber,  by  the  process  of  vulcanization. 

Vulgar,  a.  [Fr.  vulgaire;  Lat.  vulgaris  —  vulgns,  the 
people.]  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the  common 
unlettered  people;  used  or  practised  by  common  or  un¬ 
cultivated  people;  having  reference  to  common  or 
plebeian  life;  consisting  of  low  or  unrefined  persons;  not 
select,  educated, or  distinguished  ;  as,  the  vulgar  classes, 
vulgar  life,  &c. —  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  mass  or 
multitude  of  people;  national ;  common  ;  public  ;  gen¬ 
eral;  ordinary;  hence,  used  by  all  classes  of  people; 
vernacular;  as,  to  translate  from  a  foreign  tongue  into 
the  vulgar. — Unrefined;  mean;  rude;  low;  rustic;  boor¬ 
ish;  wantiug  in  polish,  cultivation,  or  good  taste;  base; 
as,  vulgar  persons,  minds,  manners,  speech,  &c. 

— 71.  The  mob ;  the  people  at  large  ;  the  common  people  ; 
the  lower  grades  of  society  ;  the  rabble ;  the  riff-raff;  — 
it  has  no  plural  termination,  but  has  often  a  plural  verb. 

Yiilji'a'riun,  n.  A  person  of  vulgar  speech,  manners, 
or  ideas. 

Vulgarism,  (-izm,)n.  Vulgarity;  want  of  good  breed¬ 
ing  or  refinement ;  grossness  or  gaucherie  of  manners  ; 
as,  the  vulgarism  of  ordinary  life.  —  A  low  or  vulgar 
phrase  or  expression  ;  a  slang  word  or  term. 

Vul^ar'ity,  n.  [Fr.  vulgar  it  6. ]  Quality  of  being  vul¬ 
gar,  low-bred,  or  illiterate  or  uncultivated  in  mind  or 
manners;  mean  condition  of  life;  characteristic  state 
of  the  lower  orders  of  society  ;  as,  “  People  within  the 
line  of  vulgainty.”  (Browne.) — Grossness  or  boorishness 
of  appearance,  manners,  or  language;  absence  of  refine¬ 
ment  or  good  breediug;  us,  vulgarity  of  expression  or 
deportment. 

Vul  garize,  v.  a.  To  make  vulgar;  as,  language  vul¬ 
garized  by  the  introduction  of  slang  phrases. 

Yul'garly,  adv.  Commonly  ;  in  the  ordinary  manner 
among  the  common  people. — In  a  rude,  coarse,  or  ill  bred 
manner;  meanly;  boorishly;  as,  how  vulgarly  some 
persons  conduct  themselves. 

Vul'j^arness,  n.  Vulgarity. 

Vul'^ate,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  vulgala,  for  public  use.]  ( Eccl ) 
The  name  given  to  the  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures 
in  use  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  was  decreed 
by  the  Council  of  Trent  that  the  Vulgate  is  to  he  “  held 
as  authentic,”  which,  according  to  the  interpretation 
usually  put  on  that  decree  by  theologians,  means  not 
that  it  is  in  any  way  substituted  for  the  originals,  hut 
that  it  contains  nothing  contrary  to  true  faith  and 
morals. 

Vulnerability,  Yul'nerableness,  n.  State, 
quality,  or  condition  of  being  vulnerable. 

Vulnerable,  a.  [Fr.  and  Sp.;  L.  Lat .  vulnerabilis — 
vulnus ,  vulneris,  a  wound.)  That  may  bo  pierced  or 
wounded;  susceptible  of  wounds  or  external  injuries; 
as,  the  heel  of  Achilles  was  the  only  vulnerable  part  of 
his  body. — Assailable;  liable  to  injury,  or  to  the  chanco 
of  being  affected  harmfully;  as,  a  man  of  vulnerable 
temperament. 
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Viiyncrableness,  n.  See  Vulnerability. 

\  nl' library,  a.  |  Fr.  vulntraire,  from  Lit.  vulnerariusA 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  wounds;  useful  in  healing 
wounds,  or  adapted  to  the  cure  of  external  injuries  ;  as, 
a  vulnerary  remedy. 

— n.  (Med.)  Any  plant,  drug,  or  compound  of  utility  in 
the  treatment  and  cure  of  wounds. 

^  til  nerose,  Vuliiose',  a.  Full  of, or  characterized 
by,  wounds. 

^  ii  1  ii i i  io,  \  iilnif  ical,  a.  [From  Lat.  t minus,  a 
wound,  and/ucKrf,  to  niake.J  Wounding,  or  causing  the 
infliction  of  wounds. 

Vul'pes,  n.  J  Lat.,  a  fox.]  ( Zool .)  See  Fox. 

\  n  I  pine,  (vul'pin,)  a.  [Lat.  vulpinus ,  from  vulpes ,  a 
fox.J  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to,  or  resembling, 
the  fox;  hence,  crafty  ;  cunning;  artful ;  sly  ;  trickish  ; 
foxy;  as,  a  person  of  vulpine  instincts. 

Vnl  pinite,  n.  [From  Vulpino ,  Italy.]  (Min.)  An 
anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime,  containing  about  8  per  cent, 
of  silica. 

Vul  ture,  n.  [Lat .  vultnr.)  (Zool.)  See  Vulturid.e. 

^  pi.  (Zool.)  The  Vulture  family, com¬ 

prising  birds  of  prey  belonging  to  the  order  Accipitres, 
or  Kaptores.  They  are  characterized  by  an  elongated 
beak,  curved  only  at  the  extremity,  and  by  having  a 
greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  head,  and  sometimes 
of  the  neck,  denuded  of  feathers.  To  the  brief  Linnaean 
phrase  descriptive  of  this  family  it  may  be  added,  that 
the  power  of  the  claws  does  not  correspond  with  the 
bulk  of  the  body.  The  wings  are  so  long  that  they  are 
carried  in  the  half-extended  state  when  the  vulture 
walks  on  the  ground.  In  general,  the  birds  of  this 
group  are  of  a  cowardly  nature,  living  on  dead  carcasses 
and  offal ;  their  gullet  dilates  into  a  considerable  crop, 
which,  when  distended  with  garbage,  projects  above  the 
furcular  bone.  When  the  vulture  is  gorged  with  food, 


Fig.  2594.  —  kino  vulture. 
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a  foetid  matter  is  discharged  from  the  nostrils,  and  the 
bird  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  stupidity.  The  genus  Vulr 
tur  comprises  the  vultures  of  the  Old  World, the  Condor, 
q.  r.,  and  the  King  Vulture,  V.  papa  (Fig.  2594).  of  S. 
America,  one  of  the  most  elegant  specimens  of  the  whols 
family.  The  genus  Cuthartes  comprises  the  N.  American 
vultures.  The  California  Vulture,  C.  Californianus ,  is 
the  largest  rapacious  bird  in  America,  except  the  Condor, 
being  45  to  50  in.  long,  and  the  wing  30  in. ;  the  color 
is  black,  with  a  white  transverse  band  upon  the  wings; 
the  head  and  neck  orange-yellow  and  red.  The  Turkey 
Buzzard,  or  Turkey  Vulture,  C.  aura ,  found  throughout 
all  N.  America  except  the  Arctic  regions,  is  30  inches 
long,  and  the  wing  23  inches.  The  genua  Gyptetos  com¬ 
prises  the  Lammergeyer  of  the  Alps  and  other  high 
mountains  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  which  is  the 
largest  bird  of  prey  in  the  Old  World,  being  but  little 
smaller  than  the  Condor.  It  builds  its  nest  upon  inac¬ 
cessible  acclivities,  attacks  lambs,  goats.and  the  chamois, 
and  it  is  asserted  that  even  infants  have  been  carried  off 
by  it.  (See  the  skeleton  of  the  vulture,  Fig.  359.) 

Vultarine,  ( vuWyur-in ,)  a.  [Lat.  vulturinus.)  Be¬ 
longing  to,  or  concerning,  the  vulture;  having  the  qual¬ 
ities  of,  or  resembling,  the  vulture  ;  —  hence,  rapacious ; 
voracious. 

ViirtiiriMh.  a.  After  the  manner  of  a  vulture. 

Vul't u rous,  a.  Resembling  a  vulture;  rapacious; 
preying. 

Yul  vilorm,  a.  [Lat.  vulva ,  a  wrapper,  and  forma% 
form.]  (Bot.)  Resembling  a  crevice  with  projecting 
edges. — Craig. 

Vy'asa,  or  Vedavya8A,  (a  compiler  of  Vedas.)  The  name 
given  to  the  supposed  author  or  compiler  of  the  four 
Sanskrit  Vedas,  and  of  the  poem  Ma/iab/iarada.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  known  of  his  history. 

Vy'iug-ji^r.  of  Vie,  q.  v. 
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Yaam,  (vahm.)  (Camb.)  In  Belgium,  the  fathom  of 
length,  equal  to  6  Eng.  ft.;  and  in  Holland  to  6'178  ft. 
Valiia,  (va h-ke'ah.)  (Camb.)  At  Bosra,  a  weight  of 
4j80^  lbs. ;  and  of  ly1  q%  when  used  in  the  spice-trade. 

Val,  ( vahl .)  (Camb.)  In  India,  a  weight  for  the  precious 
metals,  equal  to  5jqSjj  grains,  and  8y504y  for  pearls. 
Valenciennes  Lace.  (Manuf.)  See  Lace,  in  the 
body  of  the  work. 

Valencia!*,  (vdl'en-ddr.)  (Min.)  A  variety  of  porcelain 
clay  found  in  the  prov.  of  Hessen-Nassau,  Germany. 
Val  liermo  sa,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  ofMorgau  co. ;  pop. 
1,037. 

Yalguarnera,  (vdl-gwahr-na'rah,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy, 
in  Sicily,  prov.  Caltanisetta,  48  miles  N.E.  of  Girgeuti. 
Pop.  10,000. 

Valle,  (vdTla,)  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Jefferson  co. ;  pop. 
2,816. 

Val  led  to,  ( vdl-la-che'to ,)  in  New  Mexico ,  a  prec.  and 
vill.  of  Rio  Arriba  co. ;  pop.  549. — A  vill.  of  Santa  Alia 
co. ;  pop.  105. 

Vallejo.  ( vdl-la'ho ,)  in  California ,  a  twp.  of  Solano  co. ; 

pop.  0,391. — A  twp.  of  Sonoma  co. ;  pop.  1,114. 

Val'ley,  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Van  Bureu  co.;  pop.  224. 
Valley,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Talbot  co. ;  pop.  1,094. 
Valley,  in  Iowa ,  a  twp  of  Polk  co. ;  pop.  715. 

Valley,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Scioto  co. ;  pop.  724. 
Valley,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Cumberland  co. ;  pop.  651. 

— A  dist.  of  Rutherford  co. ;  pop.  1,208. 

Valley,  in  West  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Preston  co. ;  pop. 
1,131. 

Val  ley  Brook,  in  Kansas ,  a  twp.  of  Osage  co. ;  pop. 
1,539. 

Valley  Falls,  in  New  York,  a  vill.  of  Pittstown  and 
Schaghticokc  twps.,  Rensselaer  co. ;  pop.  600. 

Val'ley  Forge,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  vill.  of  Montgomery 
co. ;  pop.  119. 

Val' ley  Plain,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Harris  co. ;  pop. 
1,051. 

Val  ley  Town,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Cherokee 
co.;  pop.  1,030. 

Vallonia,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  bor.  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop. 
462. 

Valued  Pol'lcy.  (Mar.  Ins.)  See  Policy,  in  the 
body  of  the  work. 

Val  verde,  (vahl-vard',)  in  New  Mexico,  a  prec.  of  Soc¬ 
orro  co. ;  pop.  239. 

Vambery,  Arminius,  (vahm'ba-re,)  an  Hungarian 
traveller,  b.  1832,  has  distinguished  himself  by  travel¬ 
ling  in  the  disguise  of  a  dervish,  by  routes  heretofore 
unknown  to  Europeans,  the  deserts  of  Turkistan  to 
Khiva,  and  thence  by  Bokhara  to  Samarcand,  in  1861-4. 
That  perilous  journey  through  an  unknown  country 
and  amid  a  population  fanatically  hostile  to  Chris¬ 
tians,  he  has  given  the  world  an  account  of  in  his  Travels 
and  Adventures  in  Central  Asia  (London,  1864).  His  more 
recent  works  are  Wanderings  and  Adventures  in  Persia 
(1867);  and  Sketches  of  Central  Asia  (1868).  He  is  now 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  the  University  of 
Pesth. 

VuEBhrugti,  Sir  John,  (van-broo',)  an  English  drama¬ 
tist  and  architect,  B.  in  London,  16**6  :  d.  1726.  His  fino 
comedies  The  Provoked  Husband  and  The  Confederacy 
long  kept  possession  of  the  stage  ;  and  his  architectural 
masterpiece  is  Blenheim,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Van  Bu'ren,  in  Ai-kansas,  a  twp.  of  Union  co. ;  pop. 

1,032. — A  twp.  of  Newton  co. ;  pop.  319. 

Van  Bureu,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Allen  twp.,  Hancock 
co. ;  pep.  157. 

Van  Bureu,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  and  vill.  of  Harde¬ 
man  co.;  pop.  661. 

Vaneoboro,  ( vdns’bur-ro ,)  in  Maine,  a  plantation  of 
Washington  co. ;  pop.  329. 

Vance's,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Orangeburg  co. ; 

p'p.  822. 

VaiHla'lia.  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Butler  twp.,  Montgomery 
co. ;  pop.  313. 

Vau'dersburg,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Webster  co. ; 
pop.  1,132. 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  (van,)  an  English  republican  states¬ 
man,  b  in  Kent,  in  1612,  became  gov.  of  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  in  1636,  and  in  1640,  as  a  member  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  one  of  the  foremost  impeachers  of 
Strafford  (q.  v.).  After  the  death  of  Pym  in  1643,  he  be¬ 
came  virtually  prime-minister  of  England  ;  opposed  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.,  and  also  the  usurpation  of 
Cromwell,  and  in  1649  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty  where  he  highly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
vigorous  administration  of  naval  affairs.  After  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  he  was  tried  for  high  trea¬ 
son,  and  executed,  1662. 

Van  Ilornes'ville,  in  New  York,  a  vill.  of  Stark 
twp.,  Herkimer  co. ;  pop.  169. 

Van  Hooker's,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Warren  co. ; 
pop.  512. 

Vano'ver.  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Daviess  co. ;  p.  1,088. 
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Vans'ville,  in  Maryland,  a  district  of  Prince  George’s 
co. ;  pop.  2,273. 

Vail  Wort,  (-i curt,)  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Polk  co. ; 
pop.  2,145. 

Viiporeau,  Louis  Gustave,  (vap-n-ro' ,)  an  eminent 
French  literateur,  B.  at  Orleans,  1819,  became  in  1832 
secretary  to  M.  Victor  Cousin,  whom  he  assisted  in  his 
“Peusees  de  Pascal.”  In  1843  ho  became  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  College  of  Tours,  holding  that  posi¬ 
tion  for  a  period  of  10  years.  He  next  undertook  the 
editorshipof  the  Dictionnairede *  Confentpnrains(  1854-8), 
which,  with  its  Supplement  (1859),  reached  a  4th  edition 
in  1870.  Since  1859,  V.  has  issued  yearly  V Annce  Liltc- 
raire  et  Dramatique ,  an  annual  review  of  the  principal 
productions  of  French  literature,  lie  is  also  engaged 
upon  another  important  work,  Dlctionnnire  Universel 
des  Literatures,  has  written  various  other  books,  aud 
has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  reviews,  Ac. 

Vara,  (vah'rah.)  (Camb.)  In  Spanish-speaking  countries, 
a  measure  of  length  generally  corresponding  with  the 
yard  of  3  feet. 

Vari,  ( vah're .)  (Camb  )  A  Madagascar  jewellers’  weight, 
equivalent  to  30  grains. 

Var'nelFs  Station,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Whitfield 
co. ;  pop.  511. 

Var'nisli-tree.  ( Bot.)  A  tree  or  shrub  from  which  a 
kind  of  resin  exudes,  as  certain  species  of  the  genus 
Rhusi — the  resin  is  convertible  into  a  kind  of  varnish 
—  whence  the  name. 

Vassar,  Matthew,  (vds'sahr,)  an  American  philanthro¬ 
pist,  B.  in  Norfolk,  England,  1792.  Emigrating  to  New 
York,  he  amassed  a  large  fortune  in  that  city,  and  in 
1861  gave  the  sum  of  $408,000  for  the  endowment  of  the 
Female  College  (since  called  by  bis  name)  at.  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  D.  in  1868,  bequeathing  by  his  will  $150, 000 
additional  towards  the  objects  of  the  institution  he  bad 
founded. 

Vat,  (i'aht.)  (Camb.)  In  Holland,  a  measure  of  liquid 
capacity;  for  wine,  241^4  gallons;  for  olive-oil,  225^ 
gallons.  Also,  a  Belgian  "weight,  equal  to  2,204*%  lbs. 

Vaught's,  (votz,)  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Johnson  co. ; 
pop.  754. 

Vaiiquelin,  Louis  Nicolas,  ( vok'lahn ,)  an  eminent 
French  chemist,  b.  near  Pont  l’Eveque  in  1763,  s. 
Ducret  in  1801  as  professor  in  the  College  of  France. 
D.  1829.  He  discovered  iglucina  and  chromium,  and 
greatly  conduced  to  improving  the  methods  of  chem¬ 
ical  analysis. 

Vaux,  William  Sandys,  (vo,)  an  English  archaeologist, 
B.  at  Winchester,  1818,  graduated  at  Oxford  iu  1840. 
He  for  many  years  held  the  post  of  Keeper  of  the  Coins 
and  Medals  in  the  British  Museum,  of  w  hich  institution 
he  has  published  a  valuable  Handbook.  II  is  Nineveh 
and  Persepolis  has  exhausted  four  editions,  and  been 
translated  into  •several  European  languages.  As  a 
numismatologist,  V.  lias  a  high  reputation. 

Veale,  (vel,)  in  Indiana ,  a  twp.  of  Daviess  co. :  p.  893. 

Veasey,  (ve'ze,)  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Drew  co. ;  657. 

Veclro,  (ved'ro.)  (Cumb.)  In  Russia, a  measure  of  liquids 
equivalent  to  3%  galls. 

Vegetable  (vej'e-ta-bl)  Ha i r.  (Com.)  A  designation 
sometimes  given  to  what  is  more  frequently  called  New 
Orleans  Moss. 

Vegetable  Leather.  (dcth'fir.)  (Manuf.)  Under  this 
name  is  know  n  a  description  of  textile  fabric  woven 
from  flax  or  other  fibrous  material,  and  afterward  em¬ 
bossed  with  certain  substances  which  impart  to  it  the 
appearance  of  leather. 

Vegetable  Oil.  (Chem.)  An  oil  imported  from 
China,  and  used  for  lamps,  Ac. 

Vellozia.  (v&l-lo'zhah,) «.  (Lot.)  A  genus  of  TT.vmodo- 
raceee.  chiefly  Brazilian,  having  leafy  dichotomously' 
branched  stems, 
bearing  linear  or 
linear-  lanceolate 
leaves  arranged 
either  spirally  or 
in  three  rows, 
rarely  in  a  disti¬ 
chous  manner. 

The  flowers  are 
large,  white-blue 
or  violet,  and 
solitary.  The 
perianth-tube  is 
connate  with  the 
ovary,  its  limb 
six -parted  and 
campanil  late ; 
the  stamens  are 
sometimes  six  in 
number  free,  Fig.  127.  —  vellozi a  compacta. 
sometimes  in¬ 
definite,  and  collected  in  clusters.  The  ovary  is  inferior 
three-celled,  the  style  triquetrous  and  tripartite,  and 
the  stigma  eapitately  trigonous.  The  capsule  is  sub* 
globose,  with  numerous  seeds. 
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Vegetable  Parchment,  (pdrch'ment,)  is  a  kind 
of  vellum  obtained  by  the  momentary  immersion  of 
unsized  paper  iu  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  It  strongly 
resembles  true  parchment  in  its  appearance  and  prop¬ 
erties.  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  cheaper. 

Vegetable  Sulphur,  (-sulfur.)  (Charm.)  The  com¬ 
mercial  name  of  the  powder  obtained  from  the  capsules 
of  the  Lycopodium  clavatuni ,  a  species  ot  moss  found 
growing  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Vellum-cloth,  or  Tracing-cloth.  (Manuf.)  A  kind 
of  cotton  fabric  used  by  designers,  Ac. 

Vel'lu  in-paper.  Same  as  Vellum-post,  q.  v.  in  the 
body  of  the  work. 

Veloc'ity  of  Li^lit.  Seepage  2466. 

Velours,  (va-loorz'.)  (Manuf.)  A  kind  of  mixed  plnsh 
or  velveteen  fabric  manufactured  of  cotton,  linen,  and 
mohair,  chiefly  in  Germany. 

Velours  il*  Utrecht.  (Manuf.)  Same  as  Utrecht 
Velvet,  q.  v. 

Velte,  (vel'la.)  (Camb.)  A  French  measure  used  in 
gauging  brandy,  and  considered  as  equivalent  to  2 
gallons. 

Vel'vet  Lampblack,  (lum'bldk.)  (Chem.)  A  fine 
kind  of  lampblack  employed  in  the  polishing  of  patent 
leather,  and  largely  manufactured  at  Philadelphia. 

Vel'vet  3Ioss.  (Bot.)  A  Norwegian  lichen  used  by 
dyers  is  known  under  this  name. 

Vel' vet-pi  le.  (Manuf.)  A  superior  class  of  carpeting 
distinguished  by  a  long,  thick,  velvety  nap. 

Venaii'g^O  City,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  Ve¬ 
nango  co. ;  pop.  1,550. 

Venation.  ( ve-ndtf e-ica h,)  or  Venatico,  n.  (Bot.)  A 
coarse  kind  of  mahogany  obtained  iu  Madeira  from 
Persia  indica,  and  used  in  shipbuilding. 

Ven'edy,  in  Illinois ,  a  vill.  of  Washington  co. ;  p.  230. 

Venelicium,  (vrn-efish'yum,)  n.  (Bot.)  Plants  like 
animals  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  poisonous  sub¬ 
stances,  whether  iu  a  liquid  or  gaseous  form,  and  it  often 
becomes  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  on  civil 
trials  to  be  able  to  give  accurate  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Where  poisons  in  a  solid  form  are  liable  to  rapid 
dissolution,  where  a  strong  solution  is  preseut,  or  the 
atmosphere  highly  impregnated  with  gaseous  elements, 
rapid  destruction  will  take  place;  hut  a  more  gradual 
decay  may  be  produced  by  the  constant  presence  of 
noxious  matter,  as  evidenced  by  the  condition  of  trees 
in  large  towns,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  extensive  gas 
or  other  chemical  works.  The  taint  may  be  communi¬ 
cated  immediately,  by  admission  of  the  noxious  air, 
through  the  breathing  pores  of  the  leaves,  or  by  ab¬ 
sorption  from  the  soil.  In  some  cases,  as  in  subjection 
to  the  fumes  of  ignited  brimstone,  death  is  almost  im¬ 
mediate.  Poisons  sometimes  affect  the  irritability  of 
plants,  as  in  the  repression  of  the  curious  motions 
of  the  leaves  of  the  sensitive  plant.  Fungi  are  in 
some  cases  unaffected  by  poisons  which  would  destroy 
phsenogams.  They  appear,  for  instance,  in  tan-pits, 
where  no  phtenogam  could  exist,  and  many  moulds  are 
developed  in  solutions  of  poisonous  metallic  salts,  as 
of  copper  arsenic  and  mercury.  The  metal  is  some¬ 
times  deposited  ou  the  threads  in  a  solid  form  by  a  sort 
of  electrotyping. 

Vene'tian  f41ass.  (Ceramics.)  See  Aventurine,  in 
the  body  of  the  Encyclopedia. 

Veil'ice,  in  California,  a  twp.  of  Tulare  co. ;  pop.  490. 

Venice  Sumach,  (shoo'mak.)  (Bot.)  See  Fustic,  in 
the  body  of  the  work. 

Venice  WliHe,(vcV*s.)  (Paint.)  A  pigment  of  which 
the  ingredients  are  sulphate  of  baryta  and  carbonate 
of  lead. 

Venos'ily,  n.  (Med.)  An  unusual  preponderance  of 
venous  or  impure  blood.  Whatever  tends  to  obstruct 
the  eliminating  functions,  especially  those  of  the  lungs 
and  skin,  favors  the  production  of  a  carbonaceous  or 
impure  state  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  seen  in  dropsy,  plethora,  asphyxia,  Ac.,  and  in 
low  fevers  of  the  putrid  form.  To  cure  venosity,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  urterialize  or  purify  the  blood. 

Ventapollam,  (vcn-tah-poVldm.)  (Manuf.)  The  com¬ 
mercial  name  for  a  variety  of  pocket-handkerchief 
made  in  India. 

Ve'nus.  See  page  2467. 

Venn*  Hair'-stone,  (ve.'nus.)  (Min.)  A  variety  of 
rock-crystal  found  in  Brazil  and  Madagascar.  It  is  used 
by  jewellers  on  account  of  the  hair-like  filaments  which 
characterize  it. 

Verd  di  Prato,  (vdrd  de  prah'to.)  (Min.)  A  species 
of  dark  or  olive-green  serpentine,  veined  in  black, 
white, or  red  ;  it  is  much  used  by  Florentine  statuaries. 

Virile,  (vdr'da.)  ((bin.)  A  description  of  white  wine 
made  at  Tunis,  Africa. 

Vermont.'.  See  page  2467. 

Verdigris,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Montgomery  co. ; 
pop.  1,052. — A  twp.  of  Wilson  co.;  pop.  687 

Vernintlfe,  (vair'moot.)  An  agreeable  kind  of  tonic 
liqueur  of  the  c hiss  of  wine-bitters.  The  best  is  made 
at  Turin. 
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\  or  n«tl,  in  Mits’ssipi} »,  a  dist.  of  Greene  co. 
Voriioil,  (vur'non,)  in  Florida ,  a  town  of  Washington 

Vernon,  in  foam,  a  twp.  of  Humboldt  co. 


17*01,  a  twp.  of  Isabella  co. 


Vernon,  in  Mid, 

\  or  no  si.  in  l/w»ttri,  a  twp.  of  Clarke  co. 

Vernon,  in  O'tio,  a  twp.  of  Scioto  co. 

Vernon,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Hickman  co. 

Vero'na.  in  Keniudcy,  a  prec.  of  Bonne  co. 

Verona,  in  Maine,  a  twp.  of  Hancock  co. 

Verona,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Huron  co. 

Vorona,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Marshall  co. ;  pop. 

Vert  igo,  w.  (  Med.)  See  page  2467. 

Vesania,  (ve-sa'ne-ah.)  ♦».  [From  L.  re,  negative,  and 
satins ,  sound.]  (Med.)  Madness;  derangement  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  without  coma  or  fever 
Many  nosologist-s  have  used  this  as  a  generic  term,  under 
which  they  have  included  the  dilferont  forms  of  mental 
alienation,  hypochondriasis,  somnambulism,  and  some 
even  hydrophobia. 

Vesno,  (vtz'no.)  ( Camh .)  At  Aleppo,  a  weight  of  2534 
pounds. 

Ves  ta,  in  Nebraska,  a  township  of  Johnson  co. ;  p.  639. 

Vesting^*,  (vesVlngz,)  or  Vest-piecks.  (Manuf.)  Tex¬ 
tile  fabrics  manufactured  expressly  for  men’s  vests  or 
waistcoats,  generally  in  27  inch  widths.  They  are  of 
various  materials  and  qualities. 

Icilillot,  Louis,  ( vc-y  •*,',)  a  Kreuch  author  and  jour¬ 
nalist,  11.  in  dept.  Loiret,  in  1813,  of  poor  parents,  edu¬ 
cated  himself  with  so  much  success  as  to  gain  his  own 
living  as  a  writer  for  the  press  at  the  age  of  19.  After 
a  visit  to  Home  iu  18:>8.  be  having  been  hitherto  almost 
a  sceptic  iu  religious  matters,  F.  undertook  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Uniters,  and  became  the  uncompromising 
champion  of  the  Church,  dealing  vigorous  blows  right 
ami  left  iu  defence  of  the  Papacy.  In  1848  his  diatribes 
in  that  journal  were  so  violent  as  to  incur  ecclesiastical 
censure,  ami  the  paper  itself  was  suppressed  iu  I860,  to 
reappear  iu  1867  as  the  journalistic  organ  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  section  of  French  Catholics.  His  published 
works  include  Me’ai>ges  Religieux,  Hi  toriqws  et  Lit- 
t&raires  18  >7-9; ;  Le  Farfum  de  Rome  ( i860)  ;  and  Les 
Otlurs  de  Paris  (1866;. 

Viable,  (vl'a-bl,)  a.  [Fr,frora  Lat.  vita,  life,  and  ha- 
bill*,  able.]  {Med.)  An  epithet  applied  to  a  foetus 
whose  organs  are  properly  formed,  and  so  developed  as 
vo  permit  its  continued  existence.  Every  foetus  is  not 
viable.  Aneucephali  have  lived  ten  or  twelve  days,  yet 
they  are  not  viable.  The  older  the  foetus,  the  more 
viable  is  it.  It  is  an  idle  prejudice  that  a  child  horn  at 
the  end  of  eight  months  is  less  likely  to  live  than  one 
born  at  the  eud  of  seven.  The  signs  of  viability  are 
drawn  from  the  weight,  length,  external  conformation, 
Ac.,  of  the  foetus.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
rule  that  no  foetus  born  before  the  end  of  the  seventh 
mouth  is  viable. 

Viur<lot-€rarcia,  Michelle  Pauline,  ( ve-ar-do-gdr '- 
she-ah,)  an  eminent  vocalist,  B.  in  Paris,  1821,  is  a  sister 
of  the  late  Madame  Mali  bran.  At  four  years  of  ag* 
she  spoke  in  lour  languages,  and  at  seven  wits  able  to 
play  the  pianolorte  accompaniments  for  the  pupils  to 
whom  her  lather,  the  eminent  tenor  Emanuel  Garcia, 
gave  lessons.  Iu  course  of  time  she  became  one  of 
Liszt’s  most  accomplished  pupils  on  the  pianoforte, 
and  made  her  first  appearance  ou  the  operatic  stage  iu 
Loudon,  in  1839,  as  Drsde.nwna.  Her  voice,  like  that 
of  her  sister,  combined  the  twofold  register  of  soprano 
and  contralto,  embracing  a  compass  of  three  octaves. 
Altera  brilliant  career  of  nearly  thirty  years,  during 
which  she  married  M.  Viardot,  Director  of  the  Paris 
Italian  Opera.  Madame  V.-G.  at  length  retired  into 
private  life,  though  still  singing  occasionally  at  con¬ 
certs  given  for  charitable  objects.  D.  1872. 

Vic;*  rious,  a.  (Med.)  This  term  is  applied  to  secre- 
t ions,  excretions,  hemorrhages,  and  diseases,  when  they 
appear  to  be  substitutes  for,  or  to  take  the  place  of, 
some  other  affectiou  or  action.  Thus,  nose-bleeding  at 
the  menstrual  period  would  he  called  vicarious  hemor¬ 
rhage;  increased  discharge  of  urine  because  tile  action 
of  the  skin  was  diminished,  would  he  called  vicarious 
urination ,  Ac.  The  practitioner  should  carefully  watch 
the  evidences  of,  and  as  far  as  possible  obviate  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for,  vicarious  functional  duty,  without,  however, 
directly  repressing  it,  as  is  the  ordinary  practice. 

Vick  ers,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Stewart  co. ;  p.  1,005. 

Vick'ery’s  C’reek,  iu  Georgia,  a  district  of  Forsyth 
co. ;  pop.  9  to. 

Vic'tor,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Wright  co. ;  pop.  596. 

Viclo'ria,  iu  New  Brunswick,  a  county  hounded  W. 
by  Aroostook  co.,  Maine;  area,  2,872,000  acres.  It  is 
watered  by  the  St.  John,  which  traverses  its  entire 
length,  and  the  rivers  Des  Chutes  and  St.  Francis, 
which  form  its  S.  and  N.W.  boundaries,  the  Tobique, 
the  Salmon  River,  Grand  River,  Green  River,  the  Ma- 
dawaska.  and  many  other  streams.  The  surface  is  gen¬ 
erally  undulating,  although  the  county  contains  the 
highest  elevation  but  one  in  the  Province.  Bald  Head, 
a  sharp,  bare,  conical  hill  that  rises  2,600  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  from  the  valley  of  the  Riley  Brook, 
is  hut  200  feet  lower  than  Bald  Mountain,  which  lies  a 
few  miles  E.  in  North umberland,  and  is  the  highest 
elevation  in  New  Brunswick.  What  gives  a  diameter 
to  the  surface  of  the  county  is  the  low  “ridges”  or 
highlands  which  separate  the  valleys  of  the  numerous! 
streams.  As  a  geueral  rule,  there  are  very  little  marsh 
or  lowlands  in  Victoria;  the  whole  surface  of  the  land 
having  nearly  a  uniform  altitude  above  the  level  of  the 
eea  —  however  broken  by  the  river  valleys,  which  give1 
to  the  land  its  undulating  character.  The  ridges  are 
mostly  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  rock  maple, 
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yellow  birch,  and  other  hard  woods  ;  the  soil  is  deep, 
mellow,  rich,  and  free  from  stone;  copious  springs  of 
water  abound,  while  the  open  character  of  the  forest 
renders  it  easily  cleared.  The  mineral  resources  of 
Victoria  are  yet  comparatively  unknown.  Gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  and  iron  have  already  been  found  in  dif¬ 
ferent  localities,  and  in  quantities  sufficiently  large  to 
induce  the  !>eliel  that  a  thorough  exploration  might 
lead  to  valuable  discoveries.  The  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  engaged  in  farming,  though  many  unite  with 
this  lumbering  and  shingle-making.  F>p.  1 1,641. 

\  ide  ria  ftCon<k.  ( Min  )  A  sort  of  artificial  stone  ole 
tained  by  mixing  a  particular  form  of  silica  with  hy¬ 
draulic  cement. 

Vie  tory,  in  Michigar ,  a,  twp.  of  Mason  co. ;  pop.  314. 
Victory  Mills,  in  N  w  fork,  a  viil.  of  Saratoga  twp., 
Saratoga  co. 

Victualling-Ship,  (vWU'ig.)  (Nav.)  A  ship  estab¬ 
lished  at  a  port  or  naval  1  n  iezvous  as  a  depot  for  sup¬ 
plying  a  fleet  with  provisions. 

Vien'na,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Madison  co. 

Vienna,  in  Maryland,  a  district  of  Dorchester  co. ;  pop. 
1.568. 

Vicuna,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Forsyth  co.;pop. 
s36. 

Vicrfass,  (feer'fuss.)  (On mb.)  In  some  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  a  dry  measure  equal  to  j2o20ths  of  an  imp,  bush. 
Vicrtcl,  (feer't? 7.)  (Camh.)  A  liquid  measure  of  vari¬ 
able  capacity  according  to  locality  where  used.  At  Dres¬ 
den  it  contains  as  much  as  52  galls. ;  while  at  Hamburg. 
Llibeck,  and  Amsterdam,  it  is  reduced  to  2  galls.;  and 
at  Cologne,  and  other  places  in  the  Rhine  provs..  to  not 
quite  so  much  as  a  gallon  and  a  half.  It  is  also  in  some 
parts  of  Germany  the  name  of  a  dry  measure  compris¬ 
ing  something  more  than  half  a  bushel. 

Vierzel,  ( feer'sdl.)  ((Jamb.)  A  Swiss  dry-measure  of 
7^i  bushels. 

Village,  ( vtl’Iij ,)  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Van  Buren  co. ;  pop. 
1.540. 

Vi  HI  a  met  to',  in  Oregon ,  a  precinct  of  Multnomah  co. ; 
pop.  13. 

Vil  la  Rica,  (-re' kali,)  iu  Georgiy,  &  dist.  of  Carroll  co. ; 
pop.  959. 

Ville  Platte',  in  Louisiana,  a  village  of  St.  Landry 
parish. 

Villiauisburg',  in  Maryland,  a  dist.  of  Dorchester 
co. :  pop.  1,247. 

Villita,  (veel-le'tuh,)  in  New  Mexico ,  a  vill.  of  La  Yoya 
prec.,  Rio  Arriba  co. 

Vi'ual  Ha  ven,  in  Maine,  a  twp.  of  Knox  co.;  pop. 
1.851. 

Vincennes,  (tun-sene',)  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  and  city  of 
Knox  co. 

Vin  cent,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Coosa  co. 

Vincent,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Barlow  twp.,  Washington 

co. 

Vin'cji'ai*  Hill,  in  Illinois,  a.  twp.  of  Jo  Daviess  co.; 
pop.  693. 

Vin  la  nil,  (vin'ldnd.)  (Anc.  Geog.)  The  name  given  by 
the  early  geographers  to  that  part  of  New  England 
now  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  southern  coast 
of  Massachusetts,  with  Rhode  Island,  which  is  claimed 
to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Norsemen  iu  the  10th 
century.  According  to  tradition, —  more  or  less  well 
established,  as  will  presently  be  seen, —  one  Bjtfru  Her- 
julfsen.  while  making  the  voyage  between  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  of  which  his  father,  Herjulf  and  Eric  the 
Red,  were  the  first  colonists,  was  driven  by  stress  of 
weather  upon  the  American  coast.  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  land  on  its  shores,  which  were  first  visited  14 
years  afterwards,  or  about  IOOU  a.d.,  by  Leif,  a  son  of 
Eric  the  Red.  who  built  a  number  of  wooden  huts  there¬ 
on,  to  which  were  given  the  name  of  Leifsbudir  (Leif’s 
booths),  afterwards  changed  to  Vinland ,  iu  consequence 
of  the  grape  being  found  growing  in  the  newly-found 
country.  In  1<>03  an  expedition  under  the  command  of 
Thorwald,  a  brother  to  Leif,  sailed  along  the  coast 
towards  Long  Island,  but  he  was  killed  in  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  in  an  encounter  with  the  natives,  and  further 
exploration  was  stopped  for  the  time  being.  In  1007, 
V.  was  visited  by  one  Thorfinn  Karlsefne,  an  Icelander, 
who,  with  his  followers  of  1»  0  men,  remained  there  for 
3  years,  and  then  returned,  abandoning  the  idea  of  fur¬ 
ther  attempts  at  colonization.  Rafn,  in  his  Antiquitates 
American: r,  has  published  the  most  complete  collection 
of  the  evidence  which  proves  the  pre-Columbian  settle¬ 
ment  of  America.  Much  also  to  the  same  effect  is  to 
l*e  found  in  Wilhelmi's  Island,  H>ritramannaland ,  Gron- 
land  und  Vinland,  published  at  Heidelberg,  in  1842.  It 
has  been  a  long  debated  question  whether  or  not  the 
existence  of  V.  was  known  to  Columbus  when  he  first 
publicly  ventilated  his  project  of  crossing  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Certain  Scandinavian  writers,  Rafn  and  Filin 
Magnusen  particularly,  are  pertinacious  in  recording 
their  belief  that  he  derived  his  first  hints  of  a  new 
world  from  the  accounts  of  these  old  Icelandic  expedi¬ 
tions.  Indeed,  Magnusen  has,  as  we  think,  pretty  well 
established  the  fact,  recorded  in  his  Nvdisk  Tidsskrift 
far  Oldkyndighed,  that  Columbus  did  actually  visit  Ice¬ 
land  15  years  prior  to  his  setting  out  on  his  great  expedi¬ 
tion,  that  is  to  say  in  1477,  and  it  is  probable  that  while 
there  he  may  have  heard  of  the  Vinland  discovered  4 
centuries  and  a  half  before. 

Vine  Prai'rie,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Crawford  co. ; 
p'p.  338. 

Vi  lie' ville,  in  Ge<vrgia,  a  dist.  of  Bibb  co. 
Vine'yarU,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Lawrence  co. ;  pop. 
1.419. 

Vinifaclenr,  (ven-e-fuk’toor,)  n.  [Fr. ;  from  ton, wine; 
focteur,  a  factor.]  An  apparatus  made  use  of  in  Fraucc 
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and  Spain  to  improve  the  spirituous  fermentation  of 
wine.  During  the  fermentation, a  portion  of  theetherial 
parts  of  the  wine  escapes  from  the  open  vats;  and  the 
1.  is  intended  to  collect  these,  and  to  convey  them  back 
to  the  must. 

Vi  ola,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Lee  co. 

Violl  t-ILoGuo.  Euoknk  Emanuel,  (ve-n-la'la-donkf,)  a 
French  architect,  b.  at  Baris,  1814, after  making  Gothic 
architecture  his  special  study,  has  und.-rtakeu  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  various  churches  and  other  edifices  in  France; 
among  others,  that  ot  the  exquisite  Ste.  (liapelle,  and, 
in  concert  with  M.  Lassus,  oi  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  Paris  His  most  important  works  are:  Diction - 
naive  RaisonnO.  de  V Architecture  mynise  <•  u  A  -me  an 

JTVIme  Siecle  ( 1853),  and  an  Essai  mr  T Architecture  Mili- 
taire  an  Mnyen-Age  (1854;. 

Virchow,  Rudolph',  ( fer'ko ,)  a  German  scientist,  b  in 
Potnerai  in,  1821,  holds  the  office  of  Public  Professor  in 
Ordinary  of  Pathological  Anatomy, General  Pathology, 
ami  Therapeutics  in  the  University  of  Berlin, and  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Pathological  Institute,  lie  has  edited  various 
scientific  periodicals,  and  written  voluminous  works  on 
his  special  branches  ot  medical  science,  which  have  ac¬ 
quired  an  European  reputation,  although  his  work  on 
Goethe  as  a  natural  philosopher  appeals  to  a  wider  cir¬ 
cle  than  his  purely  professional  productions.  As  an 
extreme  Liberal  in  politics,  he  defeated  Count  Bis¬ 
marck  in  that  minister’s  project  in  1*65  to  obtain 
money  from  the  Parliament  to  c  reate  a  navy,  and  he 
was,  consequently,  challjugtd  to  tight  a  duel  by  that 
minister. 

Vir'gil,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Vernon  co. 

Vir  gin  C'ity,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  prec.  of  Rane  co. ; 
pop.  224. 

Virginia.  According  to  the  Federal  Census  of  1870, 
the  agricultural  and  financial  condition  of  the  State  of 
Virginia,  in  that  year,  was  as  follows:  —  Total  number 
of  acres  of  laud  it)  farms  18,145,911  ;  of  which  8, 1 65,0  0 
consisted  of  improved  lauds,  8,294.734  of  woodland,  and 
1,686,137  of  other  unimproved  soil;  the  cash  value  of 
farms  under  cultivation  $  13,020,846,  exclusive  of 
$4,924,036  of  implements  and  machinery:  amount  of 
wages  paid  for  husbandry  during  the  year  $9,763,041; 
total  value  of  farm  products  $5i,774,8oi;  ot  orchard 
st uflfs  $'91,231  ;  of  market-gardens  $505,1 17  :  of  lumber, 
Ac  .  $686,862.  Iu  the  same  year,  the  value  of  homo 
manufs.  summed  up  aggregate  returns  figuring  at 
$556,307.  Of  live-stock  on  farms  $28,187,669.  The  enu¬ 
meration  of  live-stock  was:  horses  152,899 ;  mules  and 
asses  26,903  ;  milch  cows  188,  *71 ;  working  oxen  45.9S7  ; 
other  cattle  277,285;  sheep  370,145;  swine  674,670.  The 
out-turn  of  farm  products  gave  the  following  results: 


Wheat,  bhs.  7,398,787 

Rye,  “  582.264 

Indian  corn,  “17,649.3(4 
Oats,  “  6,857,555 

Barley,  “  7.259 

Buckwheat,  “  45.075 

Pease  and  beans,  “  162,102 
Irish  potatoes,  “  1,293^53 
Sweet  potatoes,  “  865,882 

Clover-seed, 


Grass- seed, 
Flaxseed, 
Honey, 
Tobacco, 


lbs. 


11,367 

12.709 

9,69y 

505,239 


4  37,086,364 


Maple  sugar,  lbs. 
Hops,  “ 

Flax,  “ 

Wool, 

Butter,  “ 

Cheese,  “ 

Wax, 

Hay, 

Hemp, 

Wine, 


tons, 

gls. 


Maple  molasses. 
Sorghum  “  “ 

Cotton,  bales, 


245,093 
lo, “99 
130,750 
877,110 
6,979,269 
71,743 
26,431 
199,883 
31 
26,283 
11,400 
329,155 
183 


Total  number  of  farms  in  the  State  73,849,  showing  a 
decrease  of  18,756  since  the  last  decennial  returns.  Ihe 
percentage  of  unimproved  land  under  tillage  was  55*0 
against  63*2  in  1860.  Turning  to  matters  of  finance 
and  revenue,  we  find  t lie  State  possessing  a  total  as¬ 
sessed  value  $365,439,917  ;  of  which  $279,116,017  repre¬ 
sented  real  estate,  and  the  balance  personal  estate:  as 
against  a  true  valuation  of  both  real  and  personal 
estate  $400,588,133.  These  figures  exhibit  a  decrease 
since  the  period  of  the  last  census  ( 1860)  of :  total  as¬ 
sessed  value  $291,581,419;  true  value  of  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  estate  $383,661,548.  Total  amount  of  taxation 
$4,613,798  ;  of  which  State  assessments  absorbed  $^,847,- 
635;  county  $842,069 ;  municipal  $9-4,094:  increase  over 
I860  $941,108.  Total  public  State  debt  (other  than 
national)  $55,921,255;  of  which  $39,298,225  is  funded 
upon  bouds  in  circulation;  all  other  $8,092,614;  total 
county  debt,  secured  by  bonds  (other  than  national) 
$980,498;  all  other  $385,268 :  total  municipal  and  non¬ 
public  bonded  debt  $6,743,800;  all  other  $420,850.  The 
aggregate  returns  of  the  true  population  give  a  capita¬ 
tion  of  1,225,163;  of  which  719,080  white  ;  512,841  col¬ 
ored  ;  4  Chinese,  and  2*29  Indian.  Male  citizens  arrived 
at  legal  age  266,437.  Loss  of  population  371,155;  or 
23*25  per  cent.;  of  which  white  deficiency  32*01  per 
cent.,  and  colored  6*57  per  cent.  Of  the  above  capita¬ 
tion  1,211,409  were  of  American  nativity,  and  13,754  of 
foreign. 

Virginia,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Pemiscot  co. 

VirK'in'ia  Sirakeroot.  (Dot.)  See  Aristolochia,  in 
the  body  of  the  work. 

Vi'rus.  n.  (Med.)  By  this  word  is  understood  a  princi¬ 
ple,  unknown  in  its  nature  and  inappreciable  by  the 
senses,  which  is  the  agent  lor  the  transmission  of  infec¬ 
tious  disease,  such  as  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  the 
various  forms  of  continued  fever, ague,  whooping-cough, 
cholera,  syphilis,  glanders,  hydrophobia,  Ac.  While 
each  of  the  morbid  poisons  (as  they  are  frequently 
called)  has  a  definite  and  specific  action,  they  collec¬ 
tively  obey  certain  laws.  For  example:  1.  Their  actions 
are  variously  limited,  some  affecting  only  one  organ  or 
system  of  organs,  while  others  involve  two  or  more 
organs  or  systems  of  organs.  Thus,  in  bronchocele  or 
goitre,  we  have  an  example  of  a  poison  acting  only  on 
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twisted  into  a  cone,  dragging  the  intestine  with  it ;  I 
the  mesentery  being  the  axis,  and  the  intestine  being 
rolled  upon  it.  This  form  occurs  in  the  small  intes¬ 
tine.  3.  A  single  portion  or  a  coil  of  intestine  m: 
afford  the  axis  round  which  another  portion,  with  its 
mesentery,  is  thrown,  so  as  to  compress  it  and  close  tl  • 
passage.  A  coil  of  small  intestine,  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
or  the  caecum,  may  form  the  axis.  All  these  varieties 
occur  chiefly  in  advanced  life,  and  their  seat  is  com¬ 
monly  towards  the  posterior  unyielding  wall  of  the  ab- 
dominal  cavity,  the  smoothness  and  yielding  nature  of 
the  parts  anteriorly  rendering  such  an  event  almost 
impossible.  The  symptoms  of  twisting  of  the  intes¬ 
tines,  especially  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  which  is  the 
most  common  seat  of  the  affection,  are  usually  very 
well  marked  from  the  beginning.  Great  pain  is  sud¬ 
denly  experienced  in  a  small  circumscribed  spot  of  the 
abdomen,  obstinate  constipation  usually  setting  in  from 
that  date.  If  the  sigmoid  flexure,  which  lies  just  above 
the  rectum,  is  the  seat  of  the  twisting,  the  abdomen 
soon  becomes  distended,  especially  on  the  left  side,  the 
distention  being  much  more  marked  than  when  the 
twist  is  in  the  small  intestine,  as  might  physiologically 
have  been  expected.  Vomiting,  often  constant  and  co¬ 
pious,  is  usually  present.  These  cases  are  so  desperate 
in  their  nature,  that  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  their 
treatment.  Attempts  to  remove  the  displacement  by 
iujecting  water  or  air  into  the  intestine  by  means  of  a 
long  tube,  have  often  been  made  ;  but  with  very  slight 
success.  Mr.  Pollock,  in  his  article  on  *•  Disease  of  the 
Alimentary  Canal/'  in  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  re¬ 
marks  that  “relief  in  twist  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  is 
just  possible  w  ithout  opening  the  abdomen,  provided 
the  long  tube  be  introduced  into  the  distended  gut, 
its  contents  drawn  off,  and  the  twist  be  reduced  by  the 
altered  position  of  the  bowel.  But  no  operation  for  the 
ultimate  relief  of  the  patient  will  be  successful  unless 
the  intestine  be  unloaded  first,  and  the  twist  then  re¬ 
duced. ”-VoI.  II.  p.  15S.  The  operations  that  have  been 
proposed  for  I  lie  relief  of  this  and  other  intestinal  ob¬ 
structions  are  so  often  fatal,  and,  even  when  success¬ 
ful,  leave  the  patient  in  60  wretched  a  state,  with  an 
artificial  outlet  for  the  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the 
bowels,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  should  be 
recommended.  It  is  simply  a  choice  between  almost 
certain  death  in  a  few  days,  and  a  possible  chance  of  a 
prolonged  (but  usually  a  miserable)  existence. 

Vood'burn,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Warren  co.;  p.1,352. 

Vor'tex,  n.  ( Pliys .)  The  theory  of  vo  it  ices  or  eddies  in 
fluids  has  not  yet  been  properly  brought  under  the 
domain  of  mathematical  analysis,  the  problem  having 
been  only  partially  solved  by  the  labors  chiefly  of 
Stokes  and  Helmholtz,  whose  beautiful  investigations 
apply  only  to  perfect  fluids,  that  is,  fluids  which  oppose 
no  frictional  resistance  to  change  of  shape.  In  ordinary 
motions  of  perfect  fluids,  such  as  currents  and  waves, 
the  instantaneous  change  of  shape  of  a  small  spherical 
portion  makes  it  an  ellipsoid  by  simple  extensions  and 
compressions  without  rotation.  The  essential  charac 
teristic  of  vortex-motion  is,  that  it  involves  rotation  of 
some  parts  of  the  fluid.  Helmholtz  has  shown  that  this 
rotational  or  vortex-motion  remains  with  the  parts  of 
the  fluid  which  first  have  it,  and  cannot  be  transferred, 
We  can  conceive  no  process  by  which’ vortex-motion 
could  be  given  to,  or  taken  from,  a  perfect  fluid;  for  to 
our  reason  fluid  frictiou  (which  does  not  exist  in  a  fluid) 
would  seem  to  be  indispensable.  On  such  abstruse  sub¬ 
jects  we  cannot  of  course  outer  here;  but  one  result  of 
Helmholtz’s  investigations  is  so  curious  that  we  must 
mention  it.  We  are  all  familiar  with  those  singular 
smoke-rings  which  are  produced  when  a  mortar  is  fired 
or  when,  on  a  smaller  scale,  a  bubble  of  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  takes  tire  in  air,  or  a  smoker  skilfully  emits 
a  puff  of  tobacco-smoke.  A  very  simple  mode  of  pro¬ 
ducing  them,  on  even  a  large  scale,  is  to  bore  a  hole  in 
one  side  of  a  box,  remove  the  opposite  side,  and  substitute 
a  cloth  or  sheet  of  india-rubber  for  it.  A  slight  blow 
on  this  membrane  ejects  a  vortex-l  ing  from  the  hole. 
To  make  this  vortex  visible,  we  may  burn  phosphorous 
or  moistened  gunpowder  in  the  box;  or  still  better, 
sprinkle  its  interior  with  ammonia,  and  introduce  a 
vessel  containing 
common  salt  and  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  The 
sal -ammonia  cloud 
which  Alls  the  box  is 
admirably  adapted 
to  display  tin*  rings. 

The  general  charac¬ 
ter  of  these  rings,  or 
v  o  r  t  e  x-t  ubes,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  128; 
which  indicates  that, 
besides  a  progressive 
motion  as  a  whole, 
the  ring  revolves 
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Fig.  128.  —  VORTEX-RIXG. 


abont  its  own  central  or  medial  line.  Suppose  two  such 
rings  to  follow  each  other,  with  their  planes  parallel, 
and  their  centres  moving  in  the  same  line,  Helmholtz 
shows  that  (at  least  in  a  perfect  fluid)  the  ton-most  will 
relax  its  speed,  and  spread  out  into  a  larger  ring,  while 
its  follower  will  contract,  and  quicken  its  pace,  till  it 
passes  through  the  other,  which  in  turn  becomes  the 
pursuer,  and  so  on.  This  very  curious  result  may  be 
realized  in  a  tea-cup,  by  drawing  the  half  immersed 
bowd  of  a  teaspoon  along  the  surface  of  the  tea  for  a 
short  way,  and  withdrawing  it.  Two  little  whirlpools, 
or  vortices,  are  then  seen  moving  side  by  side.  They 
are  sections  of  the  half  vortex-ring  which  has  been 
formed  in  liquid  by  the  spoon.  A  second  half-ring  may 
be  at  once  sent  after  them  by  another  stroke  of  the 
spoon,  and  the  phenomenon  above  described  will  be 
obtained.  When,  on  the  contrary,  two  such  vortex- 
rings  meet,  their  centres  moving  in  one  line,  they  both 
spread  out,  and  relax  their  speed  indefinitely.  This  is 
obtained  in  a  liquid  by  letting  the  half  vortex-ring 
impinge  directly  on  the  side  of  the  vessel,  when  it 
spreads  out,  and  relaxes  its  speed;  just  as  if  there  were 
no  boundary  of  tiic  fluid,  but  a  second  vortex-ring 
occupying  the  place  of  the  image  of  the  first  which 
would  be  formed  by  a  plane  mirror  substituted  for  the 
side  of  the  vessel.  N\  hen  one  vortex-ring  impinges 
obliquely  on  another,  it  rebounds  from  it,  and  both  are 
thrown  into  vibration,  their  forms  of  equilibrium  being 
circular.  They  act  in  fact  in  this  respect  like  solid 
india-rubber  rings.  By  forming  them  from  an  elliptic 
aperture,  they  are  produced  in  a  state  of  vibration.  A 
square  aperture  gives  them  in  a  different  state  of  vibra¬ 
tion.  The  impossibility  of  producing  or  destroying 
vortex-rings  in  a  perfect  fluid  —  save  by  creative  power 
—  lias  lately  led  IV.  Thomson  to  regard  the  ultimate 
parts  of  matter  as  vortices  of  various  kinds  in  a  perfect 
fluid. 

Voori^stoclc,  in  Neio  fork,  a  vill.  of  West  Farms  twp., 
Westchester  co. 

'VocHl'villle,  in  Alabama,  a.  twp.  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop. 
993. 

Yool'ery's,  in  Maryland,  a  diet,  of  Carroll  co.;  pop. 
2,448. 

Vulnera,  (ruTnUr-ah,)  rt.pl.  [Lat.  wounds.]  (Hot.) 
Plants  are:  like  animals,  subject  to  injury  from  outward 
agents,  and  the  wounds  produced  are  more  or  less  inju¬ 
rious  according  to  their,  severity  or  the  nature  of  the 
plant.  In  the  case  of  large  trees,  wounds  are  injurious 
by  exposing  the  wood  to  the  immediate  decomposing 
agency  ot  moisture  and  other  atmospheric  conditions. 
The  object  in  such  cases  is  to  diminish  the  surface  as 
much  as  possible,  which  must  be  done  by  pruning  off 
all  inequalities  w  ith  a  sharp  knife,  ami  then  to  exclude 
the  air  by  some  plaster  or  covering  which  will  not  in¬ 
jure  the  tree,  but  permit  the  overlapping  of  the  surface 
by  the  new  bark,  without  any  injurious  decay.  One  of 
the  best  applications  is  Forsyth’s  mixture,  consisting 
of  one  portion  of  fresh  cow-dung,  mixed  w  ith  half  the 
quantity  of  lime-rubbish,  the  same  amount  of  wood- 
ashes,  and  one-sixteenth  of  river-sand  finely  sifted.  A 
powder  of  wood-ashes  mixed  with  burnt  bones,  in  the 
proportion  of  one-sixth  of  the  latter  to  five-6ixths  of 
the  former,  is  then  applied  with  a  dredger  till  the  plas¬ 
ter  is  covered,  allowing  it  to  remain  half  an  hour  to 
absorb  the  moisture.  More  powder  is  then  rubbed  on 
with  the  hand,  till  the  surface  becomes  smooth.  VN  here 
the  bark  has  been  knocked  off,  new  wood  may  be  gene¬ 
rated  from  the  medullary  rays,  if  the  surface  is  pro¬ 
tected  from  drought  by  a  suitable  covering.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  alburnum  must  remain  free  from 
contact  with  any  strange  matter.  Tries,  again,  are 
often  injured  by  rabbits,  mice,  and  other  animals.  In 
such  cases,  as  they  often  gnaw  round  the  tree,  immedi¬ 
ate  steps  must  be  taken,  or  tlie  injury  will  be  past 
remedy.  Some  substance  must  be  applied  which  the 
animals  will  not  touch,  but  which  at  the  same  time  will 
not  injure  the  tree.  An  application  of  soot  and  sulphur 
mixed  with  water,  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  size 
has  been  dissolved,  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any.  Gas-tar, 
which  is  sometimes  used,  is  too  strong  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose. 

Vulva,  (vvl'vah.)  ».  [Fr.  rulve,  from  Lat.  volrere ,  to 
unfold.]  ( Anat .)  A  longitudinal  opening  between  the 
projecting  parts  of  the  external  organs  of  generation 
in  the  female,  extending  from  the  nions  veneris  to  the 
perineum,  and  which  is  called,  also,  Fossa  magna. 
Some  anatomists  mean,  by  this  term,  the  whole  of  the 
external  genital  organs  of  the  female:  —  mons  veneris; 
labia  majora,  and  the  cleft  or  vestibule  separating 
them;  the  clitoris;  nympha?;  meatus  urinarius;  en¬ 
trance  of  the  vagina;  with  the  hymen  or  the  caruncu- 
lae  myrtiformes,  fossa  navicularis,  and  fourehette. 

Vult'ure  City,  in  Arizona  Territory ,  a  dist.  of  Yava¬ 
pai  co. 

V ulture  Mine,  in  Arizona  Territory,  a  dist.  of  Yava¬ 
pai  co. 


the  thyroid  gland,  while  in  whooping-cough  and  hydro¬ 
phobia,  all  the  organs  supplied  by  the  pneumogastric 
nerves  are  affected,  and  in  paludal  or  malarian  poison, 
most  of  the  organs.  2.  Morbid  poisons,  like  medicines 
and  ordinary  poisons,  have  their  period  of  latency, 
which,  however,  here  is  usually  much  prolonged.  While 
a  medicine,  e.  g.,  is  seldom  longer  than  a  few  hours 
exhibiting  its  effects,  the  poisons  of  scarlatina,  measles, 
and  small-pox  remain  latent  in  the  system  tor  at  least 
seven,  ten,  and  sixteen  days  respectively  ;  while  that  of 
paludal  fever  and  hydrophobia  may  be  dormant  fora 
year  or  upwards.  3.  When  several  tissues  or  organs  are 
acted  on,  the  actions  may  be  simultaneous,  but  are 
m  >re  commonly  consecutive,  a  considerable  interval 
often  elapsing  between  the  attacks.  4.  Another  law 
of  morbid  poisons,  that  two  may  co-exist  in  the  same 
person;  for  example,  small-pox  and  cow-pox  have  often 
bi*eu  seen  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  person.  In 
this  case,  each  disease  runs  its  course  unaffected  by 
the  other;  but  most  commonly,  when  two  co-exist, 
one  lies  latent  while  the  other  runs  its  course.  Thus, 
a  case  of  intermittent  fever  may  suddenly  subside,  and 
small-pox  make  its  appearance  ;  on  recovery  from  this 
disease,  the  intermittent  fever  may  return.  Among 
the  peculiarities  presented  by  morbid  poisons,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points  must  be  noticed:  1.  In  experiments  made 
on  the  inoculation  of  the  small-pox  V.  by  Dr.  Fordyce, 
it  was  found  that  extremely  diluted  poison,  if  it  acted 
at  all,  produced  the  same  effects  when  introduced  into 
the  system  as  the  concentrated  V  Hence  it  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  intensity  of  the  disease  is  not  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  amount  of  V.  received  into  the  system.  2. 
Women  in  childbed  may  not  only  engender  a  special 
poison  of  this  class  —  that  of  puerperal  lever  —  but  are 
highly  susceptible  of  these  poisons,  and  almost  always 
succumb  to  their  action.  3.  Another  peculiar  law  of 
morbid  poisons,  and  one  wholly  unknown  in  medicinal 
substances,  is,  as  Dr.  Aitken  remarks,  “the  faculty 
which  the  human  body  possesses  of  generating  to  an 
enormous  extent  a  poison  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
by  which  the  disease  was  originally  produced.  A  quan¬ 
tity  of  small-pox  matter  not  so  big  as  a  pin  s  head  will 
produce  muny  thousand  pustules,  each  containing  fifty 
times  as  much  pestilent  matter  as  was  originally  in¬ 
serted;  and  the  miasmata  secreted  by  one  child  labor¬ 
ing  under  whooping-cough  are  sufficient  to  infect  a 
whole  city.”  4.  A  remarkable  fact  is,  that  many  of 
these  morbid  poisons  possess  the  property  of  never  oc¬ 
curring  more  than  once  in  the  life  of  the  same  individ¬ 
ual.  This  is  the  case  with  scarlatina,  measles,  small¬ 
pox,  whooping-cough,  aiwl  (to  a  less  extent)  typhoid 
and  typhus  fevers.  5.  This  class  of  poisons  is  power¬ 
fully  influenced  by  climate, and  probably  by  the  nature 
of  the  soil.  Thus,  the  severe  forms  of  typhus  so  com¬ 
mon  in  temperate  conn  tries  are  hardly  known  in  warmer 
climates,  and  the  influence  of  cold  weather  on  cholera 
and  plague  are  well  known. 

Vis,  (vtes.)  ( Camb .)  An  East  Indian  weight  ranging 
from  to  3%  lbs. 

Visay,  (ve-sa/.)  (Camb.)  At  Madras,  a  commercial 
weight  equal  to  3y£  lbs. 

Vitever  Oil,  (vite-vur.)  ( Chem .)  A  fragrant  essential 
oil  extracted  from  tbe  leaves  of  the  Cuscus  grass. 
Vuelcker,  Augustus,  (fol'ktr,)  a  German  chemist,  b. 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1823,  became  in  1862  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England.  His  Chemistry  of  P>od;  Chemistry  of  Ma¬ 
nures  ;  and  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry ,  are  es¬ 
teemed  standard  works  of  their  kind. 

Vojft,  Karl,  (vbt,)  a  German  natural  philosopher,  B.  at 
Giessen  in  1817,  studied  physiology  and  graduated  in 
medicine  at  Berne  in  1835.  After  having  his  attention 
called  to  the  study  of  geology  and  zoology  under  Agas¬ 
siz,  he  became  Professor  of  Zoology  in  Giessen  Univer¬ 
sity,  a  position  lie  afterwards  exchanged  for  that  of  the 
chair  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Geneva. 
Prof.  F.’s  name  is  known  far  and  wide  by  his  able  lec¬ 
tures  On  Man,  his  Place  in  Creation  ai\d  in  the  History  of 
the  Earth,  which  have  been  translated  into  several  of 
the  European  languages. 

Vole,  ( vwuh-a '.)  (Camb.)  A  Parisian  dry-measure  of 
33y202jj  bush,  when  used  for  coal ;  of  8  y805j  bush.,  for 
plaster. 

Volusia,  (vn-loo'zhah.)  in  Florida,  a  precinct  of  Volu¬ 
sia  co. ;  pop.  683. 

Volvulus,  ( volv'u-lus ,)  n.  [Lat.  volvere,  to  twist.] 
(Med.)  A  term  used  to  signify  a  twisting  of  the  in¬ 
testine,  producing  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  its 
contents.  There  are  three  distinct  varieties  of  rotatory 
movement  capable  of  giving  rise  to  volvulus:  —  1.  A 
portion  of  intestine  may  have  become  twisted  on  its 
own  axis;  and,  in  that  case,  even  seini-rotation  brings 
the  intestinal  walls  into  contact,  so  as  to  close  the  pas¬ 
sage.  This  is  a  rare  condition,  and  only  occurs  in  the 
ascending  colon.  2.  The  mesentery,  or  a  part  of  it,  may 


Veloe'ity  of  ( Phys .)  The  velocity  of  light 

canuot  be  found  by  calculation,  but  it  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  dirert  observation  of  several  scientists — I. 
Horner  found  that  the  calculated  time  of  the  eclipses 
of  Jupiter’s  satellites  did  not  agree  with  observation, 
there  being  fifteen  minutes  ditference  according  to 


whether  the  earth  was  in  that  part  of  her  orbit  nearest 
from  Jupiter;  he  concluded,  therefore,  that  this  differ¬ 
ence  was  due  to  the  time  occupied  by  light  in  travelling 
a  distance  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth’s  orbit. 
From  these  data  he  deduced  a  velocity  of  167,600  geo¬ 
graphical  miles  per  second  — II.  From  the  aberration 
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of  the  fixed  stars  a  velocity  has  been  deduced  of  166,072 
geographical  miles  per  second. — HI.  Fizeau  measured 
the  velocity  of  light  in  a  space  of  a  few  miles  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  pass  between  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  revolving  with 
enormous  velocity,  after  travelling  the  full  distance 
and  back  again.  By  observing  the  distance  one  of  the 
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teeth  had  moved  during  the  time  the  ray  of  light  had 
tak«*n  for  the  double  journey,  he  calculated  the  velocity 
to  he  185,000  miles  in  a  second. — IV.  Foucault, assisted 
by  Kizeaii  and  Breguet,  measured  the  velocity  «»f  light 
in  the  space  ol  four  metres.  A  plane  mirror  is  made  to 
rotate  several  hundred  times  per  second,  a  beam  of 
light  is  then  alter  passing  through  a  system  of  cross 
wires)  allowed  to  fall  on  the  mirror.  It  is  reflected  by 
this  to  a  stationary  reflector  two  metres  distant,  which 
sends  the  ray  back  again,  whence  it  is  reflected  by  the 
revolving  mirror  »*aek  through  the  original  system  of 
cross-wires  to  att  eye-piece.  If  the  light  reflected  from 
the  revolving  mirror  comes  hack  to  it  so  rapidly  that 
the  revolving  mirror  has  h  id  no  time  to  move  apprecia¬ 
bly,  the  first  and  secon  1  images  >f  the  cross-wires  will 
appear  superposed  in  the  eye  piece;  hut  if  the  revolving 
mirror  Inis  been  aide  to  move  through  a  sensible  angle 
whilst  the  light  lias  travelled  the  four  metres,  the  two 
images  ot  the  system  "f  wires  seen  in  the  eye-piece  will 
not  coincide,  hut  w  II  be  separated  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  according  to  the  velocity  of  the  mirror.  From 
data  obtained  in  this  manner,  Foucault  deduced  a  ve¬ 
locity  of  19 1,00 J  miles  per  second.  —  Velocty  of  sound. 
That  sound  takes  an  appreciable  time  to  travel,  and 
that  it  travels  with  far  less  velocity  than  light,  is  fre¬ 
quently  observed  when  a  man  is  seen  at  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  distant  breaking  stones  with  a  hammer 
or  beating  a  ca  pet.  The  blow  is  seen  to  he  given  some 
time  before  the  sound  is  heard.  If  we  stand  in  the 
centre  of  un  arc  of  soldiers  who  fire  their  rifles  siuiul- 
taneouslv,  we  hear  a  single  report;  Imt  if  we  stand  at 
one  end  of  the  arc  we  hear  a  “rattle.”  The  sound  of 
the  several  reports  takes  longer  to  n  adi  ns  according 
as  the  soldiers  are  farther  off.  When  an  electrical  dis¬ 
charge  in  tiie  form  of  a  flash  of  lightning  takes  place, 
all  parts  of  the  course  of  the  flash  are  tra  versed  sensibly 
at  the  same  instant.  The  thuuder  endures  often  for  sev¬ 
eral  seconds.  The  thunder  produced  by  the  flash  when 
nearest  to  the  earth  i.s  heard  first,  and  if  any  parts  of 
the  lightuiug's  path  are  nearly  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  auditor,  the  sounds  produced  at  those  parts 
will  reach  his  ear  at  the  same  time  and  produce  a  loud 
crash  of  sound.  With  regard  to  the  actual  velocity  of 
sound  in  air,  it  has  been  observed  that  an  exceedingly 
low  sound  travels  faster  than  a  less  loud  one.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  limit  of  distance  at  which 
feeble  sounds  are  audible  prevents  our  recognition  of 
this.  In  the  arctic  regions,  where  the  air  is  often  ex¬ 
tremely  still  and  homogeneous,  sounds  can  be  heard  at 
a  great  distance,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  at  a 
great  distance  the  r  -port  of  a  cannon  is  heard  before 
the  word  of  command  to  fire  it.  No  accurate  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  performed  to  connect  the  loudness  of 
a  sound  —  that  is,  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration  with 
the  rate  of  propagation  so  as  to  confirm  the  mathemati¬ 
cal  conclusion  that  loud  sounds  should  travel  faster 
than  feeble  ones.  Within  the  range  of  sounds  em¬ 
ployed  in  music  this  difference  of  rate,  due  todifference 
of  louduess,  is  not  apparent,  the  feeblest  audible  notes 
occupying  their  proper  place  among  those  of  greater 
intensity. 

Ve'miN,  n.  ( Ast.)  As  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the 
body  of  this  work,  the  transit  of  Venus  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  astronomer,  as  affording  a  means  of 
estimating  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth.  We 
owe  to  Halley  the  suggestion  that  the  transits  of  V. 
might  thus  he  utilized.  The  estimate  of  the  sun’s  dis¬ 
tance  or  parallax,  was  deduced  by  Encke  from  the 
transit  of  June,  1769.  Recently,  however,  other  modes 
of  measuring  that  element  led  to  results  so  discordani 
with  Kncke’s  estimate,  that  doubts  were  thrown  on  the 
ac  nracy  of  the  observations  made  in  1769,  and  on  tin 
competence  of  the  observers.  The  careful  examination 
of  the  matter  by  t lie  American  Prof.  Simon  Newcombe 
has  shown  that  t lie  cause  of  the  discrepancy  is  to  b» 
looked  f«*r  in  a  phenomenon  due  to  irradiation,  whicl 
causes  a  black  ligament  to  appear  between  the  disc  ol 
V  ami  the  sun’s  limb  near  the  time  of  the  internal  con 
tacts.  The  accuracy  of  the  method  of  observation  hav¬ 
ing  been  thus  reestablished,  astronomers  looked  hope 
fully  to  the  transits  of  1874  and  1882,  to  afford  them  a 
new  and  more  accurate  estimation  of  the  sun's  distance. 
For  several  mouths  previous  to  the  transit  which  had 
to  take  place  on  Dec.  8, 1*74,  the  astronomical  forces 
of  the  world  were  engaged  in  the  preparations  for  the 
observation  of  that  transit.  It  was  chiefly  desired  to 
ascertain  at  exactly  what  instant  of  time  the  edge  of 
the  planet  V.  and  the  apparent  edge  of  the  sun  were 
in  line  from  a  given  point  of  the  earth’s  surface.  This 
alone,  by  comparison  of  the  time  at  which  the  same* 
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contact  was  apparent  at  other  widely  distant  points, 
would  give  an  important  indication.  It  was  further 
desired  to  measure  the  cusps  or  horns  formed  at  given 
periods  of  the  time  when  the  planet  should  hide  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  edge  of  the  sun  ;  and,  further,  the  distances 
trom  the  edge  of  the  planet  to  the  edge  of  the  sun  on 
both  sides  when  the  planet  should  appear  to  he  laid  on 
the  sun’s  disk.  For  all  these  observations,  whose  value 
depended  on  their  minute  accuracy,  not  only  was  clear 
weather  necessary,  but  the  presence  at  all  the  chosen 
points  of  men  of  traiued  capacity  and  of  instruments 
proven  to  operate  with  the  greatest  conceivable  accu¬ 
racy.  At  the  critical  moment  of  an  observation  prepared 
with  so  much  care  acasua.  t.'f,  nor.  due  to  a  nervous  con¬ 
dition,  might  incapacitate  u?  observer  of  the  finest  ge¬ 
nius;  and  if  the  observations  were  made  ill  the  happiest 
circumstances  nil  error  in  the  record  might  be  irreme¬ 
diable.  Hence  the  wisdom  of  making  it  —  the  whole  ob¬ 
servation  by  tin*  photographic  process — almost  a  matter 
of  machinery.  This  interesting  transit,  which  was  only 
visible  from  the  eastern  countries,  has  been  looked  after 
by  able  observers  from  every  available  point,  the  United 
States  having 8  stations,  England  1(>,  Knssia  25.  France 
6,  Germany  5,  India  4,  Italy  8,  Australia  2, and  Holland 
1.  Although  the  weather  was  in  general  rather  unfavor¬ 
able,  the  American  stations  at  Hobart  Town.  Naguzaki, 
Campbell  Town.  Peking, VIediv ostock. and  Blufi  llarhor 
have  been  partially  successful,  and  on  the  whole  there 
have  been  secured  observations  abundantly  sufficient 
to  materially  advance  our  knowledge  ot  the  solar  par¬ 
allax,  The  first  determination  of  the  sun’s  distance, 
computed  from  observations  on  the  transit  of  1874,  was 
published  in  April.  IS75,  by  M.  Puiseny, an  astronomer 
of  the  Paris  Observatory,  from  e\e  oU-ervatioiis  at 
Peking,  China,  and  the  Islands  of  St.  Paul,  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  result  announced  for  the  solar 
parallax  is  8,879  seconds,  which,  if  correct,  would  re¬ 
duce  the  distance  of  the  sun  to  about  91,  00,000  miles. 
(See  Suv.)  lb**  coming  truusit  of  Dec.  6,  1‘82,  will  be 
visible  from  every  city  near  the  seaboard  of  the  United 
States,  and  every  important  city  ol  Canada. 

VermiHit'.  According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  agri¬ 
cultural  and  financial  condition  of  the  State  of  Ver¬ 
mont  in  that  year  were  as  follows  :  —  Total  number  of 
acres  of  land  in  farms  4,528,804;  of  which  3,073,257  con¬ 
sisted  of  improved  lands.  1,386,984  ot  woodland,  ami 
08,613  of  other  unimproved  soil;  the  cash  value  of 
farms  under  cultivation,  $139,367,075;  exclusive  of 
$5,250,279  of  implements  and  machinery;  amount  of 
wages  paid  for  husbandry  during  the  year  $4,155,385 ; 
total  value  of  farm  products  $3 », 647 ,027;  of  orchard 
stuffs  $682,241 ;  of  market-gardens  $42,225  ;  of  lumber, 
Ac.,  $1,2  8,929.  In  the  same  year,  the  value  of  home 
manuf.  summed  up  aggregate  returns  figuring  at  $181,- 
268.  Of  live  stock  on  farms  $23,888,835.  The  enumera¬ 
tion  of  live-stock  was:  horses  65,015 ;  mules  and  asses 
252;  milch  cows  180,285  ;  working  oxen  35,000;  other 
cattle  112,741 ;  sheep  580,347 ;  swine  46,315.  The  out¬ 
turn  of  farm  products  gave  the  following  results: 
Wheat,  bits. 

Rye,  “ 

Ind.  Corn,  “ 

Oats,  44 

Barley, 

Buckwheat,  “ 

Pease  and  Beans  “ 

Irish  potatoes/* 

Sweet  •*  ** 

Clover  seed,  “ 

Grass-seed,  “ 

Flaxseed,  “ 

Total  number  of  farms  in  the  State  33,827,  showing  an 
increase  of  2,271  over  the  last  decennial  returns.  The 
percentage  of  unimproved  land  under  tillage  was  32*1 
against  34*0  in  I860.  Turning  to  matters  of  finance  and 
revenue,  we  find  the  State  possessing  a  total  assessed 
value  $102,548,628 ;  of  which  $80,993,100  represented  real 
estate,  and  the  balance  personal  estate:  as  against  a 
true  valuation  of  both  real  and  personal  estate  $235,- 
349,553.  These  figures  exhibit  an  increase  since  the 
period  of  the  last  census  (I860)  of:  total  assessed  value 
$17,7 '9.01 8 ;  true  value  of  real  and  personal  estate 
$12,872,883.  Total  amount  of  taxation  $-,135,919;  of 
which  State  assessments  absorbed  $1.177,583 ;  county 
$40,32);  municipal  $018,007  ;  increase  over  1860$1.137,- 
K.;9  Total  public  State  debt  (other  than  national) 
$3,591,700;  of  which  $1,002,500  is  funded  upon  bonds 
in  circulation;  county  debt,  secured  by  bonds  (other 
than  national),  $8,042;  total  municipal  and  non-public 
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454,703 

Tobacco, 

lbs. 

72,671 

73,346 

Hops, 

44 

527,927 

1.699,882 

Maple  sugar,  “ 

8,89-1,302 

3,602,430 

Flax 

u 

12,899 

117,333 

Wool, 

«« 

3,102,137 

415,096 

Honey, 

a 

142,932 

95,242 

Butter, 

t* 

17,844,396 

5,157,428 

Cheese, 

it 

4,830,700 

96 

Wax, 

tt 

5,235 

785 

Hay, 

tons, 

1 ,02X,X69 

4,613 

Wine, 

gls.  1,038 

444 

Maple  molasses, 

44  12,023 

bonded  debt  $1,470,094;  all  other  $1,114,064.  The  ag¬ 
gregate  returns  of  true  population  give  a  capitation  of 
330,55 1 ;  of  which  329,61.;  white,  92*  colored,  and  14 
Indian.  Male  citizens  arrived  at  legal  age 74,867.  Gain 
of  population  16,453.  or  4*90  per  cent. ;  of  which  white 
gain  4*85  per  cent.,  and  colored  30*32  per  cent.  Of  the 
above  capitation  283,396  were  of  American  nativity,  and 
47,155  of  foreign. 

Vertigo,  h  (Med.)  A  state  which  comes  on  without 
premonitory  symptoms,  and  in  which  it  seems  th:it  all 
objects  are  tin  ning  round,  or  that  the  individual  him¬ 
self  is  performing  a  movement  of  gyration.  Associated 
with  it  are  frequently  some  of  the  following  symptoms : 
flashes  of  light  before  the  eyes,  buzzing  in  t lie  ears, 
painful  sensafious  in  the  head,  nausea,  vomiting,  trem¬ 
bling  with  cold  perspirations,  muscular  tremors,  a  full, 
slow,  or  small  ami  fi  eqiient  pulse.fi  ush  in  g  or  pal  lor  of  the 
face,  and  cold  feet.  Giiidi  ness  hi  id  dizziness  are  only  other 
names  for  1*.,  although  giddiness  is  commonly  applied 
to  milder  forms.  Attacks  of  it  come  on  in  paroxysms, 
usually  repeated  several  times  a  day,  and  lasting  from 
a  few  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  '1  his  disease  is 
frequently  chronic,  the  chief  predisposition  to  it  being 
in  middle  and  advanced  age.  Childhood  is  nearly  exempt 
from  it,  an  obsenation  in  accordance  with  the  well- 
known  fact,  that  children  can  bear  rapid  rotatory 
movement  without  the  induction  of  giddiness  better 
than  adults.  A  plethoric  constitution  especially  it  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  sedentary  mode  of  life,  the  so-ealled 
change  of  life  in  women,  the  debility  brought  on  by 
exhaustive  discharges,  and  the  abuse  of  spirituous 
liquors,  may  be  regarded  as  predisposing  causes  to  this 
afieetion.  The  direct  cause  of  V.  is  doubtless  an  irregu¬ 
larity  of  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain.  Hence  any 
Condition  that  occasions  either  an  increase  or  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  supply  of  blood,  is  followed  by  V.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  it  commonly  accompanies  diseases  of  the  heart, 
and  especially  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle;  it  is 
also  induced  by  suppressed  haemorrhoids,  or  other  con¬ 
stant  form  of  discharge  or  loss  of  blood.  Injuries  and 
diseases  of  the  brain,  and  especially  of  the  cerebellum, 
are  often  accompanied  by  this  symptom,  and  so  also  are 
diseases  of  the  spleen.  Among  the  most  common  ex¬ 
citing  causes  are  intoxication,  not  only  from  alcoholic 
drinks,  but  from  narcotics,  such  as  smoking  tobacco, 
inhaling  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  semi-poisoning  by  bella- 
donim,  digitalis,  byoscyamus,  Ac.,  gorging  the  stomach 
with  indigestible  food  (especially  if  highly  carbonated 
drinks  are  at  the  same  time  taken);  unusual  move¬ 
ments  or  positions  of  the  body,  and  especially  of  the 
head,  as  in  sea-voyages,  continued  stooping,  Ac.  There 
is  a  peculiar  kind  of  V.  which  occurs  in  dreams.  The 
direction  of  the  apparent  movement  is  generally  from 
above  downwards;  dreams  of  tumbling  down  stairs 
being,  according  t«>  Romberg,  t lie  most  common  ;  people 
also  dream  of  sinking  into  the  earth,  of  chasms  open¬ 
ing  before  them,  Ac.  According  to  Boerhaave,  “F.  is 
the  most  easily  cured  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  head.’* 
This  statement  is  too  positive;  the  V.  that  is  caused  by 
profuse  discharges  and  exhaustion  is  curable,  while  it 
is  beyond  the  aid  of  treatment  when  it  accompanies 
cerebral  disorganization.  The  treatment  of  course  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  cause;  while  in  some  cases  tonics  (the 
mineral  acids,  small  doses  of  mix  vomica,  quassia,  Ac.) 
are  required, in  others. the  local  ahstractionof  blood  from 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  cold  effusions,  Ac.,  are  necessary. 
The  following  rules  are,  however,  generally  applicable 
for  the  treatment  of  patients  subject  to  giddiness. 
They  should  avoid  violent,  continuous,  or  rotatory  ex¬ 
ercise,  abstain  from  highly  uutntiousor  heating  articles 
of  diet,  and  from  suppers;  they  should  not  indulge  in 
much  sleep,  or  in  the  use  of  feather-beds,  or  of  warm 
baths.  Counter -Irritation  to  the  skin  by  s:papisni8, 
foot-baths  with  mustard,  the  use  of  the  flesh-brush, 
with  cold  washing  of  the  body,  and  the  administration 
of  cooling  laxatives,  are  to  be  recommended-  (A  good 
laxative  of  this  kind  is  obtained  by  mixing  six  drachms 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  f  Epsom  saltsj  with  two  drachma 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  taking  a  teaspoonful 
three  times  a  day.)  When  the  patient  feels  the  attack 
coming  on, Romberg  directs  that  ho  should  “direct  his 
full  attention  to  movement.  The  patients  do  this,  ju  a 
measure,  of  their  own  accord,  by  supporting  themselves 
firmly  with  their  hands  and  feet,  in  order  to  resist  the 
illusory  movement.  The  sense  of  vision  may  be  enji 
ployed  for  the  same  purpose;  thus,  the  V.  produced  by 
rotatory  movement  of  the  body  may  be  suppressed  by 
looking  steadily  at  the  finger  held  up  to  the  eye,  or  by 
turning  round  iq  a  direction  opposite  to  the  previous 
movement/’^. 
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Wthe  twenty-third  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
is  a  double  letter,  which  in  form  resembles  two 
Y's,  and  belongs  chiefly  to  the  Teutonic  and  Scla¬ 
vonic  tongues.  It  was  not  in  use  among  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  or  Hebrews;  neither, in  the  present  day,  has  it 
properlyany  place  in  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish, or  Por¬ 
tuguese.  Its  English  form  is  derived  from  the  fact  of 
the  letter  v  being  identical  with  u  in  the  Latin,  and  in 
the  more  early  form  of  the  English  language.  It  is  pro¬ 
nounced  by  opening  the  month  with  a  rounding  of  the 
lips,  and  a  somewhat  strong  emission  of  the  breath.  The 
sound  of  the  French  ou  in  oui,  pretty  closely  resembles 
the  English  w.  In  German,  the  sound  of  w  resembles 
our  v,  as  warm ,  pronounced  i 'arm;  while,  with  them,  v 
bikes  the  sound  of  f,  as  in  von ,  pronounced  /on.  When 
w  commences  a  syllable,  it  is  a  consonant;  but  in  all 
other  positions  it  is  regarded  as  a  vowel,  though  it  has 
no  vocal  power  unless  accompanied  by  oneol  the  proper 
vowels.  At  the  end  of  words,  w,  when  preceded  by  a  or 
o,  is  often  silent.  It  is  also  silent  when  it  precedes  r, 
as  in  wrath,  wreck,  wrist ,  Ac.  When  followed  by  /*,it  is 
always  aspirated,  as  in  when ,  whence ,  whether.  As  an 
abbreviation,  VP.  stands  for  West. 

Waa^,  (vug,)  a  large  river  of  Hungary,  rising  in  the  Car¬ 
pathian  Mountains,  and  after  a  course  of  200  in.,  joining 
the  Danube  at  Komom. 

( Camb ).  In  Denmark  and  Norway,  a  weight  of  39  lbs. 
and  five-eightlis  ;  and  in  Sweden,  a  weight  of  123^  lbs. 
of  tin. 

Wabash,  ( ivaw’bash ,)  a  river  of  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
rises  in  Mercer  co„  Ohio,  and  flows  first  N.W.  to  Hun¬ 
tington  co.,  then  W.S.W.  to  Vigo  co.,  from  which  point 
it  continues  S.S.W.,  forming  the  boundary  between  In¬ 
diana  and  Illinois, and  enters  the  Ohio  river  near  Shaw- 
neetown,  Gallatin  co.,  Illinois,  Lat.  37°  50'  N.,  Lon.  88° 
W.  It  is  550  m.  long,  and  is  navigable  for  steamboats, 
in  high  water,  300  in.  The  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  fol¬ 
lows  the  course  of  W.  River  for  180  m.,  from  Hunting- 
ton  to  Terre  Haute. 

Wa'basll,  in  Illinois ,  an  E  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Indi¬ 
ana;  urea ,  110  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Wabash,  and  Botipas 
Creek.  Surface.,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Mt.  Carmel. 
Pop.  in  1870,  8,841.— A  township  of  Clark  co. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  2,945.  —  A  twp.  of  Wabash  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,1,120. 
Wabash,  in  Indiana,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  420  sq.  m.  Rio - 
ers.  Eel,  Salamonie,  and  Wabash.  Surface ,  diversified; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Wabash.  Pop.  in  1870,  21,313.  —  A 
township  of  Adams  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. —  A  township 
of  Fountain  co.;  pop.  in  1870,  1,284.  —  A  township  of 
Gibson  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  442.—  A  township  of  Jay  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,100.  —  A  township  of  Parke  co. ;  pop.  about 
1.200. —  A  township  of  Tippecanoe  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 
—  A  flourishing  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  Wa¬ 
bash  co..  90  m.  N  N.E.  of  Indianapolis;  pop.  in  1870, 2,881. 
Wabash,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Darke  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  824. 
Wra'ba*ihatv.  in  Minnesota ,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  525  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Mississippi  and  Zumbro.  Lake  Pepin  borders 
it  on  the  N.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  very  fertile. 
Cap.  Wabashaw.  Pop.  in  1870,15,843. —  A  post-town, 
cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Mississippi,  75  m.  E.S.E.  of 
St.  Paul:  pop  abt.  3,000. 

Wabaun'see,  in  Kansas ,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  880  sq.  m. 
Rivrs.  Kansas  River  and  Mill  Creek.  Surface,  undu¬ 
lating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Wabaunsee.  Pop.  in  1870, 
3,362.  —  A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  al>ove  co.,  on  the 
Kansas  river,  13  m.  E.  of  Manhattan  ;  pop.  abt.  400. 
Wabble,  ( uJob'bl ,)  v.  n.  [A.  S.  ivapelian,  to  wabble; 
Icel.  vuppa ,  to  move  the  feet  with  difficulty.]  To  move 
staggeringly  from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  a  spinning- 
top  when  about  to  fall ;  —  expressed  of  a  revolving  ot 
whirling  body. 

— n.  A  hobble;  a  staggering,  unequal  motion. 
^Vab'blin;*',  a.  Having  an  irregular  motion  backward 
and  forward,  liken  revolving  body. 

Wac'camaw,  a  river  of  N.  Carolina,  rises  in  Bladen 
co.,  and  flowing  S.W.,  i  nites  with  the  Great  Pedee  at 
Georgetown,  S.  C.,  to  form  an  sestuary  called  Winyaw 
Bay. 

— A  twp.  of  Brunswick  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  452. — A  twp.  of 
Georgetow  n  co. ;  pop ,  4,310. 
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Wachaseft,  f waw-chu'sd,)  in  Massachusetts,  a  moon- 
tain  in  Worcester  co.,  2,000  feet  high. 

Wa'co,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  McLennan  co. 

Waoon'da,  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Marion  co. ;  pop.  237. 

Waco'nia,  ill  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Carver  co.,  abt.  11  m.  N.W  .  of  Chaska ;  pop.  abt.  65o. 

Waron'sta,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Humboldt  co. ;  pop.  93. 

Wacoo'chee,  in  Alabama ,  a  township  of  Lee  co. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  1,179. 

Waco'ta,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Goodhue  co. ;  pop.  88. 

Wad,  ( wod ,)  n.  [Ger.  watte  =  A.  S.  weed,  clothing,  from 
Sansk.  ve,  to  weave.]  A  little  mass  of  some  soft  or  flex¬ 
ible  material,  such  as  hay,  straw,  tow,  paper,  or  oakum, 
used  for  stopping  the  charge  of  powder  in  a  gun,  and 
pressing  it  close  to  the  shot,  or  for  keeping  the  powder 
and  shot  close;  —  sometimes  called  wadding.  —  A  little 
mass,  tuft,  or  bundle,  as  of  hay  or  tow. 

— v.  a.  To  form  into  a  wad  or  wadding;  as,  to  wad  cotton. 
— To  insert  a  wad  or  wadding  into,  as  a  gun.  —  To  stuff 
or  pad  with  some  soft  substauce  or  wadding,  as  cotton, 
Ac. ;  as.  to  wad  a  coat. 

Wad, Wad il,  n.  {Min.)  A  term  used  to  denote  various 
mixtures  of  different  oxides  of  manganese,  which  can¬ 
not  be  always  considered  as  distinct  species,  or  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  very  definite  chemical  composition. 

W'a'day,  Wady,  Berooo,  or  Borgoo,  a  country  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  S.  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  E.  of  Dar- 
four.  It  is  said  to  be  a  larger  territory  than  Darfour, 
and  to  excel  it  also  in  fertility  and  in  abundance  of 
water;  but  as  the  country  has  not  yet  been  visited  by 
any  European,  nothing  of  it  is  accurately  known. 

Wad 'dam,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Stephenson  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  1,359. 

Wadding1,  (wod’-,)  n.  A  wad,  or  any  soft,  pliable  sub¬ 
stance  suitable  for  the  making  of  wads;  material  for 
ramming  down  above  the  charge  of  muzzle-loading  fire¬ 
arms. —  A  spongy  web,  as  of  cotton  or  other  floeculent 
material,  used  for  stuffing  or  padding  various  parts  of 
ladies’  dresses,  men’s  over-coats,  pelisses,  Ac. 

Wad'dington.  in  N.  York,  a  post-vill.  of  St.  Lawrence 
co.,  18  m  E.N.E.  of  Ogdensburg  ;  pop.  in  1870,  abt.  3,600. 

Waddle,  ( wod'dl ,)  v.  a.  [Corrupted  from  D.  waggelen, 
to  stagger,  totter.]  To  move  or  sway  from  side  to  side 
in  walking;  to  deviate  to  one  6ide  and  the  other:  to 
vacillate  in  one’s  gait;  to  shamble  or  shuffle,  or  move 
clumsily  and  totteringly  along;  as,  a  duck  waddles. 

— v.  a.  To  trample  or  tread  down,  as  grass,  by  walking 
through  it. 

Wad'dler.  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  waddles. 

Wade,  Benjamin  Franklin,  an  American  jurist  and 
statesman,  u.  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  1800,  of  a 
family  in  very  poor  circumstances.  After  following  the 
occupations  of  drover  and  school  teacher,  diligently 
educating  himself  at  every  spare  moment,  he  entered 
upon  the  study  of  the  law,  and  at  the  age  of  28  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  the  course  attained  a  high 
reputation.  In  1837,  and  again  in  1841,  he  was  elected 
State  Senator;  in  1847  Judge  of  the  Third  Judicial  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Ohio;  and  in  March,  1851.  was  returned  to  the 
U.  S.  Senate  from  Ohio  by  the  Whig  party,  and  re¬ 
elected  in  1857  and  in  1863  by  the  Republicans.  During 
this  period,  and  during  the  Civil  War  itself,  Mr.  IF. 
bore  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  serving  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate,  and  Acting  Vice-President  of  the  U. 
States,  and  had  the  issue  of  the  impeachment  trial  ter¬ 
minated  in  President  Johnson’s  conviction,  the  senator 
would  have  been  ex-officio  President  of  the  U.  States. 
He  received  a  large  number  of  votes  for  Vice-President 
at  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1868,  but  at  the  formal 
ballot  Mr.  Colfax  had  a  small  majority.  Since  1869  Mr. 
IF.  has  not  held  office,  and  has  taken  no  prominent 
part  in  public  affairs,  except  to  serve  as  Commissioner 
of  the  Government  to  San  Domingo  in  1871.  d  1878. 

Wiulc,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  wadan ,  to  wade;  D.  waden,  to  ford, 
wade.]  To  walk  or  go  through  water,  touching  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  the  feet;  to  go  or  walk  through  any  substance 
that  yields  to  the  feet; — often  assuming  an  active  form 
by  the  ellipsis  of  through  :  as.  she  waded  through  the 
mire.  — To  move  or  pass  with  labor  or  difficulty,  or  pro- 
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ceed  slowly  and  hesitatingly  among  things  or  circnm- 
stance8  of  an  obstructive  or  embarrassing  character ;  as, 
he  has  waded  through  his  worst  difficulties, 

— v.  n.  To  pass  or  cross  t>y  walking  in  or  through  a  liquid 
or  slushy  substance;  as.  a  brook  to  be  waded  over. 

Wra«l«*,in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Jasper  co. ;  pop.  in  1870, 1 ,864. 

Wade,  in  Maine,  a  plantation  of  Aroostook  co. ;  pop.  16. 

Wad  'er,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  wades. 

(Zobl.)  A  wading-bird.  8ee  Grallatokes. 

Wades'boroufcjli,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Callaway 
co. ;  pop.  1,148. 

Wadesborousrli.  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-vill..  cap.  of 
Anson  co.,  12U  m.  S.W.  of  Raleigh;  pop.  in  I860,  abt. 
1,600. 

Wad'liam***  >Iills.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Essex  co.,  abt.  10  m.  E.  of  Elizabethtown. 

Wad'-hook,  ».  A  book  or  screw  to  extract  wadding 
from  a  gun  or  fire-arm. 

Wad'lusr-bi rd,  ».  ( Zobl .)  See  Grallatokes. 

Wad'inn  River*  in  New  Jersey ,  flows  into  Little  Egg 
Harbor  River  from  Burliugton  co. 

Wad'insr  River,  in  N.  Cork,  a  post-vill.  of  Suffolk  co. 

Wail'ley’s  Falls,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village, 
of  Strafford  co.,  36  m.  E.  of  Concord. 

Wadma'lan’s  Island,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  township 
of  Colleton  diet. ;  pop.  in  1870,  3,826. 

Wads'wortli.in  Nevada,  a  vill.  of  Washoe  co.;  pop.  253. 

Wadsworth,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Medina  co.,  12  m.  S.E.  of  Medina;  pop.  in  1870,  2,283. 

Waegr,  (vah'eg.)  (Camb.)  At  Antwerp,  a  quantity  of 
coal  150  lbs.  weight. 

Wra'fer,  n.  [Low  Sax.  wafel ,  a  wafer,  from  Ger.  wabe  = 
Lat .favus,  a  honeycomb.]  A  thin  cake,  as  of  bread  or 
dough;  especially,  the  bread  given  in  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  celebration  of  the  Eucharist;  as,  a  consecrated  wa¬ 
fer. — a  thin,  adhesive  disc  for  securing  letters,  or  stick¬ 
ing  papers  together.  —  Wafer-cake,  a  sweet  cake  of  ex¬ 
treme  thinness. 

— v.  a.  To  seal  or  close  with  a  wafer,  as  a  letter. 

Waffle,  ( wof'Ji ,)  n.  [L.  Ger.  and  1).  wafel. J  A  thin  cake 
baked  hard  and  rolled,  or  a  soft  indented  cake  bated  in 
an  iron  utensil  on  coals. 

Waf'fle-iron,  n.  A  utensil  for  baking  waffles. 

Waft,  v.  a.  [Sw.  Goth,  weefta  =  Ger.  weben,  to  weave.] 
To  impel  by  a  waving  motion  ;  to  convey  through  water 
or  air;  to  bear  through  a  fluid  or  buoyant  medium;  as, 
fair  winds  wafted  them  across  the  ocean  ;  to  waft  a  sigh. 

— v.  n.  To  float ;  to  be  moved  or  to  pass  in  a  buoyant 
medium. 

—  n.  ( Naut .)  A  signal  displayed  from  a  ship’s  stern,  by 
hoisting  an  ensign  furled  in  a  roll,  to  the  head  of  the 
staff. —  An  unpleasant  aroma;  as,  a  waft  of  stench. 

Waft'agre,  n.  Transportation  or  conveyance  through  a 
buoyant  medium,  as  air  or  water. 

Waft'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  wafts.— A  passage- 
boat. 

Wag,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  wagian ;  Ger.  bewegen,  to  stir,  move.] 
To  move  one  way  and  the  other  with  quick  turns;  to 
move  a  little  way,  and  then  turn  the  other  way ;  to  movo 
lightly  from  side  to  side,  or  to  and  fro;  to  move  vibrat- 
ingly;  to  shake  slightly;  as,  to  wag  the  head,  a  dog 
wags  his  tail. 

— v.  n.  To  move  lightly,  or  with  quick  turns,  from  side 
to  side;  to  swing;  to  vibrate;  as,  the  wagging  of  a 
straw.  —  To  stir;  to  move  quickly;  —  used  in  a  collo¬ 
quial  and  humorous  sen^e ;  as,  “See,  quoth  he,  how  the 
world  wags.”  (Shales.)  —  To  pack  off;  to  go  from;  to 
depart;  as,  let  him  wag. 

— n.  [A.  S.  woegan.  to  deceive,  illude.]  A  droll ;  a  man  full 
of  jocular  humor;  one  full  of  merry  frolicsome  tricks; 
one  who  cuts  jokes  at  the  expense  of  others ;  a  banterer ; 
a  wit;  a  sly  humorist;  as,  a  prig  affords  fine  sport  to  a 
wag. 

Wagre,  (vah'je  )  (Camb.)  In  Germany,  a  weight  of  va¬ 
rious  extent  ranging  from  45}-^  to  135  lbs.,  according  to 
locality  and  custom. 

Wage,  <  wd.j,)  v.  a.  [  A.  S.  vdgnn.)  To  carry  on.  as  a  war, 
or  hostilities;  to  engage  in,  as  a  contest,  as  if  by  pledge 
previously  given. — To  stake;  to  pledge;  to  bet;  to  lay; 
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to  risk  *  to  wager ;  to  risk  on  the  event  of  a  contest ;  as, 
to  wage,  u  dollar  on  the  game. 

To  wage  battle,  to  give  gage  or  security  for  joining  in 
the  due  Hum,  or  combat.  ( Burrill.)—To  wage  one's  law. 
See  CoMI'URgATION. 

Wage,  n.  Pay ;  hire;  compensation;  meed;  reward; 
recompense;  stipend;  stipulated  payment  for  services 
performed;  as,  a  day's  wage;  —  used  ulmost  iuvariably 
in  the  plural.' — See  Wages. 

M  ager,  ( Wu [jur\  n.  [Fr.  gagcure ,  from  gage.,  a  pledge, 
a  token  ]  A  bet;  a  stake;  a  pledge;  a  gage  ;  that  which 
is  laid,  deposited,  risked,  or  hazarded  on  the  result  of  a 
contest,  or  some  moot  question ;  as,  to  make  a  wager  — 
lhe  subject  ot  a  bet  or  Wager;  as,  “Their  ruin  was  the 
wager  of  the  other’s  contention.”  —  Sidney. 

(Law.)  A  contract  by  which  two  parties  or  more  agree 
that  a  certain  sum  ot  money,  or  other  thing,  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  one  of  them,  on  the  occurrence  or 
non-occurrence  of  a  certain  event.  Wagers  were  valid 
contracts  at  common  law,  and  the  amount  won  could  he 
recovered  in  a  court  of  law,  unless  the  wager  operated 
as  an  incitement  to  breach  of  the  peace  or  of  morality, 
or  was  contra  bonos  mores,  or  affected  the  feelings  or  in¬ 
terests  ot  a  third  party,  or  disturbed  the  peace  of  soci¬ 
ety.  Iu  this  country  the  law  and  decisions  of  courts  in 
matters  of  wagers  in  the  several  States  are  much  at  vari¬ 
ant  e.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  an  action  by  a 
winner  of  a  mere  wager  or  bet  against  a  loser  would  be 
now  sustained  in  any  court. 

Wager-policy.  ( Law.)  A  policy  made  when  the  insured 
has  no  insurable  interest.  It  Inis  nothing  in  common 
with  insurance  but  the  name  and  form.  It  is  usually  in 
such  terms  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  inquiring  into 
the  interest  of  the  insured,  us  “interest  or  no  interest,” 
or  "  without,  further  proof  of  interest  than  the  policy.” 
Sm  h  contracts,  being  against  the  policy  of  the  law,  are 
void.  (Bonvier.) —  Wager  of  battle.  See  Battle. 

— v.  a.  To  lay  or  stake,  as  a  wager  or  bet;  to  risk  or  haz¬ 
ard  on  the  issue  ot'  a  contest,  or  on  some  question  that 
is  to  he  decided,  or  oil  some  casualty  ;  as,  to  wager  u 
heavy  sum  of  money. 

— r.  n.  To  lay  a  wager  or  stake .  to  make  a  bet. 

Wa'gerer,  a.  One  who  wagers  or  lays  a  bet;  a  bettor. 

Wages,  (ivd'jiz,)  n.  (Plural  in  termination,  hut  singu¬ 
lar  iu  signification.)  [Norm.^u^. gages,  sureties,  wages. J 
That  which  is  covenanted  to  be  paid  for  work  dime; 
hire;  reward;  that  which  is  paid  or  stipulated  for  ser¬ 
vices  ;  price  paid  for  labor  ;  the  return  made  or  compen¬ 
sation  paid  to  those  engaged  to 'perform  any  kind  of 
labor  or  service  by  their  employers :  recompense :  fruit: 
that  which  is  given  in  return;  —  the  term  is  commonly 
applied  to  the  payment  of  manual  or  mechanical  labor, 
other  than  that  performed  by  the  more  educated  classes, 
to  which  the  word  salary  bears  reference. 

Waggery,  n.  [From  wag.]  Tricks  of  a  wag;  mischiev¬ 
ous  frolic  or  merriment;  sportive  trick  or  gayety  ;  ban¬ 
ter,  or  good-humored  sarcasm  ;  jocoseness  ;  pleasantry. 

Wa;?'$;ittli,fc.  Like  a  wag;  roguish  or  mischievous  iu 
sport,  merriment,  or  pleasantry;  good-humored,  jocu¬ 
lar,  or  frolicsome;  as.  a  waggish  boy.  —  Done  in  wag¬ 
gery  or  frolic;  made  for  sport  or  mischievous  pleas¬ 
antry  ;  as,  a  waggish  trick. 

Waggishly,  adv.  In  a  waggish  or  frolicsome  manner. 

Wa^'gi.HhlieSN,  n.  Quality  of  being  waggish. 

Waggle,  ( wag'gl ,)  v.  n.  [Du.  waggeLn;  Ger.  wncMn. J 
To  waddle;  to  oscillate  from  side  to  side  in  walking; 
as,  a  waggling  motion. 

— r.  a.  To  wag,  or  move  one  way  and  the  other  ;  as,  a  dog 
waggles  his  fail. 

W  affiier,  Richard,  a  Gorman  composer,  n.  at  Leipsic, 
1S13,  received  his  education  in  Dresden  and  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Leipsic.  At  an  early  age  he  began  to  write 
for  the  lyrical  stage,  and  was  appointed  musical  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Royal  Theatre  at  Dresden,  where  several  of 
his  operas,  particularly  Riemi,Der  Fli*geude  Hollander, 
Tmohdus^r.  ami  Lohengrin,  were  produced.  Professing 
liberal  principles,  he  became  involved  iu  the  political 
troubles  of  Saxony  in  1848,  and  being  compelled  to  flee, 
took  refuge  at  Zurich,  lie  hascoutrilnited  to  the  musi¬ 
cal  literature  of  the  day,  ami  his  aesthetic  opinions,  as 
well  as  the  merits  of  his  operas,  have  become  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  controversy;  one  party  representing  him  as  a 
musical  reformer  of  great  and  original  genius,  and  the 
other  as  a  visionary  in  his  notions.  II  is  operas,  founded 
upon  the  myths  of  the  Nibelun genring,  were  produced 
in  Bayreuth  in  1876  (where  he  founded,  in  1878,  a  greai 
musical  school);  they  consist  of  Das  Rheingold,  Di> 
Walknre ,  Siegfried,  and  Die  Gl’Uerdom  merung. 

Wagner,  in  Lava,  a  post-township  of  Clayton  co. 

lVatf'on,  Wag  gon,  n.  [A.  S  wcegen,  wcrgn ;  Du.  and 
Ger.  wagen  ]  A  four-wheeled  vehicle,  usually  drawn  by 
horses;  — especially,  one  used  for  the  carriage  of  freight 
or  heavy  goods  or  substances  ;  as,  a  covered  wagon. —  In 
England,  a  Ireight-car  oil  a  line  of  railroad. 

— u.  a.  To  convey  or  transport  :n  a  wagon. 

— v.  n.  To  practise  the  carrying  *  goods  or  commodities 
in  a  wagon  ;  as,  he  wagons  between  the  coast  and  some 
of  the  inferior  towns. 

Wng'onago,  Wa^'jjonag'e,  n.  Money  paid  for  con¬ 
veyance  in  a  wagon. 

W'a;j'on-!i>oaIer.  n.  (Mach.)  A  low-pressure  boiler  of 
wagon-like  shape,  with  an  lied  top  and  iucurvated  sides. 

Wagoner,  Wag  goner,  n.  [A.  S.  wagnere.]  The 
driver  of  a  wagon;  a  teamster;  ns,  a  jolly  wagoner. 

( Astron .)  Same  as  Charles’s  W  a  n,  q.  v. 

‘Wilgr'oner,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  township  of  Oconee  cp. ; 
pop %  in  1870,  1,982. 

lYagr'onful,  n. ;  pi.  Wagonfuls.  As  much  as  will  fill 
a  wagon  ;  a  wagon-load. 

w  ag'onlown.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Ches¬ 
ter  co.,  62  m.  E.3.E.  of  Harrisburg. 


VI  ajy  ram,  a  Village  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the  river 
Kossbach,  10  m.  from  Vienna.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  bat¬ 
tle  between  the  Austrians  and  the  French,  July  5  and  6, 
1809.  in  which  the  former  were  defeated. 

VV  ag(ui).  n.  (Zodl.)  The  commou  uame  of  the  genus 
AtotaciUa,  compri¬ 
sing  European 
species  of  iusesso- 
rial  birds  belong¬ 
ing  to  t lie  Sylvi - 
col idie  or  Warbler 
fa  in  i  1  y.  These 
birds  are  to  be 
seen  wherever 
there  are  shallow 
springs  and  run¬ 
ning  waters;  and 
they  are  easily 
distinguished  by 
their  brisk  and 
lively  motions,  as 
well  as  by  the 
great  length  of  their  tails,  which  they  jerk  up  and  down 
incessantly,  from  which  circumstance  they  derive  their 
name.  They  are  handsome  and  sprightly  birds,  espe¬ 
cially  the  W  bite  W.  or  Dish-washer  (Mocatilla  alba),  the 
Lavandiire.  of  the  Freuch  (Fig.  2595),  which  is  about 
<  inches  in  length. 

W’aha'bees,  or  Wahabites,  a  Mohammedan  reforming 
sect,  founded  by  Abd-el-Wahab,  in  Yemen,  about  1749: 
which  seeks  to  purge  away  the  innovations  and  corrup¬ 
tions  introduced  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  to  bring  back 
the  doctrines  and  observances  of  Islam  to  the  literal 
precepts  ot  the  Koran.  They  made  a  successful  cam¬ 
paign  jigainst  Ghaleb,  the  Grand  Sheik  of  Mecca,  in  1792 
and  1793;  and  totally  destroyed  a  Turkish  army  sent 
against  them  in  1M)1.  They  took  Mecca  and  Medina  in 
1^03,  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Arabia,  and  overran 
Syria.  Mehemet  Ali  sent  an  army  against  them,  which 
they  defeated  near  Medina,  in  1812.  Tne  W.,  defeated  at 
Zoliran,  were  victorious  at  Brissel  in  1815,  when  peace 
was  concluded.  Ibrahim  Pasha  made  war  on  them  in 
1816.  and  alter  an  obstinate  resistance,  drove  them  into 
Derayeh  in  1818.  which  betook  iu  Dec., and  sent  Abdul¬ 
lah,  their  chief,  and  several  of  his  family,  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  where  they  were  beheaded.  The  greater  part  of 
the  territories  conquered  by  the  Wahabees  fell  under 
the  authority  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt;  hut  they  gave 
much  trouble,  by  fomenting  insurrections  in  1827,  1834, 
1838,  and  1839;  and  are  still  now  dominant  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Arabia. 

Walikm'enm,  or  Wakiacum,  in  Washington  Terri¬ 
tory,  a  S  VV.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Columbia  River  ;  area , 
2.  0  sq.  in.  Oip.  Cathlaniet.  Pop.  ubt.  100. 

VI  all kou'sa,  iu  Iowa,  a  township  of  Webster  co. ;  pop. 
in  ls70,  921. 

W’ali'lalix'as,  or  Allagash  River,  in  Maine,  has  its 
origin  in  a  chain  of  lakes  in  Piscataquis  co.,  and  flow¬ 
ing  N.,  enters  the  Walloostook  River  near  its  junction 
with  the  St.  Francois. 

Waif,  (wdf)  n.  [Norm.  Fr.  weif;  L.  Lat.  wayfum.) 
A  stray  ;  that  which  is  found  without  an  owner,  or  that 
which  is  come  across,  as  it  were,  by  chance. 

Wail.  v.  a.  [Ieel.  vcefur,  lamentation;  W.  wylaw ,  to 
weep,  wail.]  To  cry  out  in  sorrow  or  lamentation  for  ; 
to  moan  ;  to  bewail ;  to  grieve  over. 

— v.  n.  To  utter  a  loud  voice  of  sorrow  ;  to  weep;  to  ex¬ 
press  sorrow  audibly  :  to  moan  ;  as,  a  wailing  cry. 

— n.  A  loud  cry  of  sorrow  or  lamentation;  violent  ex¬ 
pression  of  grief. 

Waal'er,  n.  One  who  wails  or  expresses  loud  lamen¬ 
tation. 

Wail'ing;.  n.  Loud  cries  of  sorrow;  deep  lamentation. 

Wail'in^ly,  adv.  With  wailing  or  h  ltd  lamentation. 

Wain,  ii.  [A.  S.  wa,n.\  A  wagon,  or  four-wheeled  car¬ 
riage  for  the  transportation  of  goods,  or  for  carrying 
grain,  hay.  Ac. ;  us,  “  To  glean  the  fallings  of  the  loaded 
ico  in."  —  Dryden. 

(A  'tmn.)  See  Charles’s  Wain. 

Wai  ii 'scot,  n.  [D.  wagenschnt.]  (Arch.)  A  name 
given  to  boards  serving  to  line  the  internal  walls  of  an 
apartment,  staircase,  Ac.  W.  is  usually  made  in  panels, 
to  serve  instead  of  hangings,  wall  paper,  Ac. 

— v.  a.  To  line  with  boards,  as  a  hall,  staircase,  or  apart¬ 
ment  ;  to  line  with  panelling,  or  as  if  with  panel-work  ; 
as,  a  wainscoted  chamber. 

Waiii'scottin;;,  n.  Wainscot,  or  the  material  used 
in  its  construction;  also,  the  act  of  covering  or  lining 
walls  with  boards  in  panels. 

Wair,  n.  (Carp.)  A  piece  of  plank  two  yards  long  and 
a  foot  broad. 

Waist,  n.  [W.  gwa?g,  the  place  where  the  girdle  Is 
tied.]  That  part  of  the  human  frame  which  is  1m me¬ 
diately  below  the  ribs  or  thorax;  or,  the  small  part  of  J 
lhe  body  between  the  thorax  and  the  hips. 

(Naut.)  That  part  of  a  ship’s  upper  deck  which  is 
between  the  lore  and  main-masts,  or  between  the  quar¬ 
ter-deck  and  forecastle;  as,  the  boarders  were  stationed 
in  the  waist. 

Waittt'hand,  n.  The  hand  or  upper  part  of  breeches, 
pantaloons,  trowsers,  or  drawers,  which  encompasses 
the  waist. — A  sash  worn  round  a  lady’s  waist. 

Walst'clotli,  n.  A  cotton  wrapper  worn  about  the 
waist  by  the  natives  of  India. 

(Naut  )  A  covering  for  hammocks,  made  of  canvas 
or  tarpaulin,  and  stowed  on  a  ship's  gangways,  between 
the  quarter-deck  and  the  forecastle. 

Waist  coat ,  (pron.  colloq.  wes'lcut.)  A  vest:  a  short 
coat  or  garment  for  men,  extending  no  lower  than  the 
hips,  and  covering  the  waist. 

Waistcr,  n.  (Naut.)  A  seaman,  usually  a  green  hand 
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or  broken-down  man,  stationed  in  the  waist  of  a  ship 
of  war.  —  Dana. 

Wait,  v.  n.  [Fr.  guelter;  It.  guatare ,  akin  to  D.  and 
Prov.  Ger.  wachte.n ,  to  watch.]  To  stay  or  rest  in  ex¬ 
pectation;  to  stop  or  remain  stationary,  till  the  arrival 
of  some  person  or  event;  to  stay  proceedings,  or  sus¬ 
pend  any  business,  in  expectation  of  some  person,  event, 
or  the  arrival  of  some  propitious  or  suitable  time;  not 
to  depart ;  to  continue  by  reason  of  hindrance ;  as,  I  can¬ 
not  bear  to  wait.  —  To  lie  in  arnbush,  as  an  enemy. 

7b  wait  on  or  upon  (l.)To  attend,  as  a  menial  or  ser¬ 
vitor;  to  perform  personal  services  for.  (2.)  To  go  to 
see;  to  visit  ceremoniously  or  on  business;  as,  when 
shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  waiting  upon  you  ?  (3.)  To 
follow,  as  an  issue ;  to  await ;  as,  ruin  waits  on  such  folly. 

— i’.  a.  To  await;  to  rest  or  remain  stationary  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  the  arrival  of;  to  stay  for.  — To  attend  on;  to 
accompany  ceremoniously  or  as  a  mark  of  respect,  (r.) 

— n.  A  watching ;  ambush  ;  as,  to  lie  in  wait  for  one. 

— pi.  Itinerant  musicians  or  singers  who  perform  Christ¬ 
mas  carols  at  night  or  in  the  early  morning. 

To  lay  in  wait ,  to  form  an  ambuscade. — To  lie  in  wait . 
to  hide  in  ambush  ;  to  lie  perdu  in  order  to  take  a  per¬ 
son  or  party  by  surprise  ;  —  hetice,  to  make  insidious 
attempts  to  insnare. 

W  ait/er,  n.  One  who  waits;  particularly,  a  servant  who 
waits  in  a  house  of  public  entertainment;  an  attendant; 
a  domestic  in  waiting. —  A  server  or  salver;  a  tray,  as 
that  on  which  tea-equipage  is  carried,  or  the  like. 

Wait'ini£,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  one  who  waits. 

— n.  *  Act  of  staying  in  expectation  or  attendance. 

Wait'in$;-inaid,  Baiting-woman,  n.  An 
upper  servant  who  attends  a  lady. 

Wait  ress,  n.  A  female  attendant  in  a  public-room, 
or  at  an  hotel  or  like  place  of  entertainment. 

W  aits'fieltl,  in  Vermont,  n  post-township  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co.,  12  m.  S.W.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  in  1870,  948. 

W  ait'zen,  a  tow  n  of  Hungary,  on  a  bend  of  the  Danube, 
21  m.  N.  of  Pesth;  pop.  13,000. 

W  aive,  n.  (Eng.  I, aw.)  A  woman  beyond  the  pale  of 
legal  protection. — A  female  outlaw. 

Waive,  r.  a.  [0.  Fr.  guesvur,  to  give  over;  probably 
from  0.  Ger.  werfan  =  A.  S.  werpan.]  To  relinquish  ; 
to  forego  ;  not  to  insist  on  or  claim  ;  to  defer  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  ;  as.  to  waive  one’s  decision. — To  reject ;  to  discard  ; 
to  forsake ;  to  cast  off. 

(Law.)  To  relinquish  voluntarily,  as  a  right  which 
may  or  may  not  be  enforced  at  one’s  option. 

Waiv'er,  n.  (Law)  A  declining  to  accept  or  avail 
one’s  self  of  something,  as  an  estate,  or  of  irregularities 
in  legal  proceedings. 

Wai'wode,  Yai voile.  Waywode, n.  In  theTurk- 

ish  empire,  the  governor  of  a  small  province  or  city. 

Wake,  v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  w\kkd,  (wdkt.)  [A.  S. 
wacian  ;  D.  waken;  Ger.  wachen  ;  Dan.  vaage.)  To  he 
awake ;  to  continue  awake ;  to  watch  ;  not  to  sleep ;  as, 

“  She  praying  still,  did  wake .  and  waking  did  lament.” 
(Spenser.)— To  he  roused  from  sleep  ;  to  he  awakened ;  to 
cease  from  sleep ;  as,  lest  one  should  sleep,  and  never 
wake.  —  To  sit  up  during  the  time  usually  devoted  to 
sleep:  to  revel  in  the  small  hours.— To  he  excited  from 
a  quiescent  or  torpid  state;  to  be  excited,  or  stirred  or 
roused  up ;  to  be  alive  or  active;  to  have  the  faculties 
put  iu  motion;  as.  his  passions  waked  from  slumber: 

— v.  a.  To  rouse  from  sleep  or  repose  ;  as,  he  good  enough 
to  wake  me  early.  —  To  excite  or  arouse:  to  start  into 
life,  action,  or  motion  :  as.  beauty  wakes  the  soul  to  ad¬ 
miration. —  To  reanimate;  to  revive;  to  bring  to  life 
again,  as  if  from  the  state  of  death. 

“  To  second  life  » caked  in  the  renovation  of  the  just.”  —  Milton. 

— To  watch  with  at  night ;  as,  to  woke  a  corpse. 

— n.  Act  of  waking,  or  of  being  awaked:  as,  give  me  a 
wake,  in  the  morning.  —  State  of  holding  vigils,  espe¬ 
cially  for  solemn  or  festive  purposes.  —  lienee,  specifi¬ 
cally,  the  revel  or  festival  held  in  country  parishes,  in 
England,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  dedication  of 
the  church;  or,  frequently  on  the  day  of  the  saint  to 
whom  the  church  was  dedicated.  In  Ireland,  it  is  called 
the  patron  day  ;  as,  a  village  wake.  —  Hence,  also,  the 
sitting  up,  or  watching,  of  persons  with  a  dead  body,  as 
extensively  practised  in  Ireland.  —  The  track  left  by  a 
ship  in  passing  through  the  water;  hence,  metaphori¬ 
cally.  in  the  train  of ;  as.  he  followed  in  his  patron’s  woke. 

In  the  wake,  of,  immediately  following  or  coming  after; 
ns,  he  moves  in  the  wake  of  his  predecessor  in  office. 

Wake,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  central  co. ;  area,  950  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Little  and  Neuse.  Surface,  hilly ;  *oi/,  gener¬ 
ally  fertile.  Min.  Granite  and  plumbago.  Cap.  Raleigh. 
Pop.  abt.  30,000. 

Wakefield,  (waik'feeld.)  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  9  m.  from  Leeds.  It  is  one 
of  the  greatest  corn-markets  in  England.  Pop.  38,000. 

Wakefield,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Carroll  co.t 
6S  m.  N.N  W.  of  Annapolis. 

Wakefield,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Stearns  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  6 1 3. 

Wakefield,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  post-township  of 
Carroll  co.,  35  m.  N.E.  of  Concord ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,185. 

Wakefield,  in  Rhode  Jslind.  a  post-village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  30  m.  S.W.  of  Providence. 

Wake  Forest,  in  i\r.  Carolina,  a  township  of  Wake 
co.;  pop.  in  1870,  3,135. 

Wake  ful,  a.  Not  sleeping;  indisposed  to  slumber; 
vigilant:  watchful. 

Wake'fully,  adv.  In  a  wakeful  or  vigilant  manner. 

Wake'f  illness,  n.  State  of  being  wakeful;  indispo¬ 
sition  to  sleep;  want  of  slumber ;  forbearance  of  sleep 
or  repose;  watchfulness. 

Wake  man.  pi.  Wakf.ven.  In  England,  the  official 
designation  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of  Ripon, 
co.  York, 
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Wake'mnn,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Huron  co. ; 
pap.  in  1870,  1,216. 

IVak'oii.  v.  n.  and  a.  Same  as  Awaken,  q.  v. 

Wakeiier,  ( wuk'ntr ,)  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
wakens. 

Wak'en  i  ■*;£,  n.  Act  of  one  who  wakens;  act  of  ceas¬ 
ing  to  sleep. 

Wak  er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  wakes  or  rouses 
from  sleep;  a  watcher. 

Wakesli'ma,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Kala¬ 
mazoo  co. :  pop.  aht.  658. 

lVak'in^,  n.  State  or  time  of  being  awake. 

Wakul  la,  a  river  of  Florida,  Hows  iuto  Appalachee 
Hay  from  Wakulla  co. 

— A  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Appalachee  Bay:  area ,  576  sq. 
miles.  Rivers.  Ocklockonnee,  St.  Mark’s,  and  Wakulla. 
Surface,  diversified  ;  soil ,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  St. 
Mark’s.  Fop.  in  1870,  2,830. 

>YareI»er«*n,  an  island  of  Holland,  in  the  province  of 
Zealand,  in  the  Herman  Ocean,  at  the  month  of  the 
Scheldt.  It  is  11  in.  long,  with  a  breadth  of  10.  It  is 
very  fertile;  but  it  lies  low,  and  would  be  subjected  to  in¬ 
undations  from  the  sea,  were  it  not  protected  by  strong 
dykes.  Pop.  50,000. 

Waleliouile.  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  resin,  met  with 
in  rounded  translucent  masses,  iu  the  brown-coal  of 
Wab  how,  in  Moravia. 

Wal'cott,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  and  township  of  Rice 
co..  aht.  5  m.  S.  of  Faribault :  f*>p.  abt.  800. 

Wald,  n.  [A.S.  and  Ger. j  A  forest;  —  used  as  a  termi¬ 
nation  iu  German  names;  as,  the  Bbhmerecu/t/,  i.e., 
Bohemian  Forest 

WaliK.  a  town  of  Switzerland,  18  m  from  Zurich.  Manuf. 
Cotton-spinning  and  iron  goods.  Pop.  4,577. 

Wahleek.  (va l' de.k.)  a  former  principality  of  N.W.  Ger¬ 
many,  consisting  of  two  counties,  Wnldeck  and  Pyr- 
vnont,  now  belonging  to  the  German  Empire;  Eat.  be¬ 
tween  1°  and  51°  30’  N.,  Eon  between  '>°  30' and  9°  11' 
E. :  area.  461  sq  m.  The  country  is  billy,  but  fertile. 
A  third  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  forests,  and  cattle- 
rearing  is  extensive.  Cap.  Arolseti.  Pp  56,807. 

W’al'cleiiiar  I..  called  the  Great,  king  of  Denmark,  b. 
1 « 31,  succeeded  Eric  Yr..  1147  His  reign  was  illustrated 
by  expeditions  against  the  pirates  of  the  Baltic,  and  lie 
compelled  Magnus  V  I.,  king  of  Norw  ay,  to  sign  a  humili¬ 
ating  treaty;  n.  1181. —  WaldiM\k  II..  called  the  Vn.to- 
rious,  younger  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his 
brother,  Canute  VI  ,  1202.  lie  made  many  warlike  ex¬ 
peditious  into  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Germany,  created  a 
powerful  navy,  an  I  revised  the  laws  of  his  kingdom;  D. 
1-41. —  W  \Li'EMAR  III.,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
regent  from  1219  to  1231. —  Walukmar  IV..  third  son  of 
Christopher  II.,  was  iu  Bavaria  at  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1333.  In  1340-44  he  recovered  part  of  his 
kingdom  by  force  of  arms,  and  obtained  some  further 
successes  against  Sweden  in  135  4  and  1357  ;  eventually, 
however,  he  was  glad  to  obtaiu  peace  by  making  some 
sacrifices:  D.  1376. 

Waltleji,  in  lUin  as.  a  township  of  Stephenson  co. 

Walden,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Orange  co.,  90 
in.  S.  W.  of  Albany. 

Wald(kll,  in  Vermont,  a  post-town  and  township  of  Cal¬ 
edonia  co  22  in.  N.N.E.  of  Montpelier ; pop.  in  <870,992. 

Warden’*,  in  Alabama,  -a  township  of  Calhoun  co. ; 
p  >p  iu  I87u,  1.070. 

Walden'*e*,  <*r  Vaudois, n.pl.  (Enel.  Hist.)  A  sect, said 
to  have  derived  their  name  from  Peter  Waldo, a  merchant 
of  Lyons,  who  practised  what  he  regarded  as  the  pure 
doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  about  llSo.  II is  views  spread 
through  France,  Italy,  and  bohemia,  and  his  adherents 
became  especially  numerous  iu  Provence,  and  in  flu*  val¬ 
leys  ol  Piedmont.  They  were  condemned  by  the  Synod 
of  Tarragona,  in  1242,  and  a  I  irge  number  of  them  were 
pur  to  death.  Those  living  in  the  valleys  suffered  espe¬ 
cially  from  persecution,  and  under  Sixtus  IV.  a  crusade 
was  preached  against  them.  The  persecutions  of  the 
W  of  Piedmont  continued  with  hut  rare  interruption 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, and  it  was  only 
iu  18  48  that  Sardinia  granted  them  full  religious  and  ec¬ 
clesiastical  liberty  and  equality  of  civil  and  political 
rights  with  the  Roman  Catholics.  Until  that  time  they 
were  confined  to  3  retired  valleys  of  the  Cottian  Alps, 
Lucerne,  Pemsa,  and  San  Martino,  but  since  1848  they 
have  organized  new  congregations  in  other  towns  of 
Sardinia,  and  since  1858  in  all  parts  of  Italy.  Their  re¬ 
ligious  doctrines  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Reformed 
churches.  They  recognize  tin*  Bible  as  their  only  rule 
of  faith,  and  agree  with  the  Cal vinists  in  regard  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  hut  have  not  adopted  the  doctrine  of  ab¬ 
solute  predestination.  Every  congregation  has  a  con¬ 
sistory  composed  of  the  minister,  an  elder,  and  a  deacon. 
Above  these  consistories  is  placed  the  supreme  consis¬ 
tory.  called  the.  Table,  and  composed  of  3  clergymen  and 
2  lavmeii. 

Wal  do,  P  :ter.  See  W  Al  DF.NSES. 

Wald  o,  iu  Maine,  a  S.  co..  bordering  on  the  Penobscot 
Bay  and  River;  area,  800  s«j.  in.  Surface,  undulating; 
soil,  moderately  fertile.  It  contains  a  number  of  excel¬ 
lent  harbors.  Cap.  Belfast.  I  bp.  in  187»>,  38.4  47. —  A 
post-town  and  township  of  the  above  co.,  35  in.  N.E.  of 
Augusta;  pop.  in  1870,  648. 

Will  <lo.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Marion 
co,.  36  hi.  N  W.  of  Columbus;  pop.  in  1870,  1,029 

Waldo,  in  Oregon,  a  post-vill.  and  precinct  of  Josephine 
co.,  50  m  N  E.  of  Crescent  City, California:  pop.  abt.  400. 

Wiirdnliunnigli,  in  M tine,  a  post-town  and  port  of 
entry  of  Lincoln  co.,  at  the  month  of  Muscongus  River, 
in  Muscongus  Bay,  55  m.  E.N.E.  of  Portland;  pop.  in 
1870.  4.17  4. 

Walilstein'ia,  n.  (Rot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Jiosacete.  They  are  perennial,  acuulescent  herbs,  with 


lobed  or  divided  radical  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers.  TU 
fragarwndes,  the  Dry  Strawberry,  is  a  handsome  plant, 
in  hilly  woods,  found  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  uud  hear¬ 
ing  some  resemblance  to  the  strawberry. 

Wald'wick,  iu  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Iowa  co. ; 
pop.  a  lit.  1,600. 

Wale,  n.  [A.  S.  wnlan,  marks  of  stripes  or  blows  ]  A 
weal  ;  the  mark  left  by  a  rod  or  whip  on  animal  flesh  ; 
a  streak  ;  a  stripe.  — A  ridge  or  streak  rising  ou  tile  sur¬ 
face  of  cloth  ;  hence,  the  texture  of  cloth. 

— pi.  (Navi.)  Lines  of  planking  in  a  ship’s  sides  and 
quarters,  thicker  than  the 'other  streaks  of  plank.  They 
occur  at  points  where  some  extra  strength  or  curvature 
is  required. 

— v.  a.  To  mark  with  wales,  weals,  or  stripes,  as  by  a  cane. 

Wales,  (wails.)  |  Eat.  Cambria  ;  Welsh  Cyniry,  the  land 
of  theCymri;  Fr.  Guiles.]  A  principality  of  England, 
and  in  appearance  almost  a  peninsula,  being  bounded 
N.,  £>.,  and  W.  by  the  8t.  George's  Channel,  the  iri.-h 
Sea, and  the  Bristol  Channel, and  for  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  E.  by  the  rivers  Severn  and  Dee,  and  by  the 
cos.  of  Chester,  Salop.  Hereford,  and  Monmouth;  Eat.  be¬ 
tween  51°  23'  and  53°  26"  N.,  Eon.  between  2°  41'  and  5° 
15'  \V. ;  area.  7,425  sq.  m.  W.  is  divided  into  North  W., 
containing  the  cos.  of  Anglcsea,  Carnarvon,  Denbigh, 
Flint,  Merioneth,  and  Montgomery;  and  South  IP.,  con¬ 
taining  the  cos.  of  Brecknock,  Cardigan,  Carmarthen, 
Glamorgan,  Pembroke,  and  Radnor.  W.  is  by  tar 
the  most  mountainous  portion  of  S.  Britain;  its  con¬ 
tinued  ranges,  intersected  by  numerous  deep  ravines 
and  wide-spreading  valleys,  presenting  someof  the  most 
varied  scenery  to  he  found  iu  the  whole  island,  remark¬ 
able  for  its  rugged  and  romantic  charms.  The  Cambrian 
range  includes  the  entire  system  of  Welsh  mountains, 
each  offshoot  receiving  a  distinct  name  from  the  culmi¬ 
nating  point  of  its  range;  of  these  the  most  celebrated 
are  Snowdon,  whose  peak  is  3,  <71  feet  above  the  sea  ; 
Cader  Idris,  or  *•  Arthur’s  Seat/’  2,930;  Plinlimmon, 
2.5'i6 ;  and  the  Black  -Forest  range,  whose  culminations 
in  the  Beacons  of  Carmarthen  and  Brecknock  are  re¬ 
spectively  2,890  and  2.900  leet.  The  most  important 
rivers  of  W.  are  the  Severn,  Wye,  Towy,  Conway,  Dee, 
and  Tivy.  The  vegetable  products  are  chiefly  barley, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  turnips,  with  small  quantities  ot  the 
other  grains,  and  all  uselul  vegetables  in  abundance;  it 
is  as  a  grazing  country,  however,  that  the  Principality 
is  chiefly  noted.  The  minerals  of  W.  are  extremely 
abundant;  that  great  source  of  national  wealth  and 
prosperity,  coal,  is  lotind  in  9  of  its  12  counties :  iron  is 
abundant ;  copper  is  found  iu  some  localities  of  admirable 
quality  ;  lead  is  procured  in  all  the  N.  cos.,  and  silver  in 
different  places;  as,  also,  limestone,  marble,  slate  (Fig. 
237 8 J,  and  several  valuable  clays  and  loams.  Merthyr 
Tyd  vil,  A  berdare, Tredegar.  Holy  well,. Swansea.and  Wrex¬ 
ham  are  the  great  manufacturing  centres  Woollen  has 
long  been  considered  the  staple  fabric  of  Welsh  manu¬ 
facture;  flannels,  stockings,  socks,  gloves,  and  hosiery 
generally  are  aiming  the  most  important  items  of  this 
nature;  linen  and  cotton  cloths,  twist,  with  hardware, 
especially  in  iron  and  copper,  embrace  the  leading  arti 
cles  of  manufacture  —  Inhabitants.  The  Welsh  have 
many  strange  customs  and  peculiar  superstitions.  They 
are  remarkably  fond  of  poetry  and  music,  and  tlicir  lan¬ 
guage  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  poetical  effu¬ 
sions.  Their  ancient  language  is.  however,  falling  fast 
into  disuse  throughout  the  Principality,  more  especially 
the  southern  part.  Family  distinction  is  held  in  great 
estimation  1  lie  aboriginal  Celtic  race  still  inhabit 
some  parts  of  the  country.  Llewellyn  ap  G  yffydd  was 
the  last  prince  who  exerted  himself  for  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Wales  In  1282  lie  was  subdued  by  Edward  l.. 
and  tell  on  tile  field  of  battle.  From  that  time.  Wales 
lias* been  annexed  to  the  English  crown  ;  but  the  union 
was  not  complete  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when 
the  government  and  laws  were  formed  agreeably  to  those 
of  England.  It  gives  the  title  oi  Prince  of  Wales  f<>  the 
heir-apparent  of  the  English  throne.  Jbp,  1,421,670. 

Wales,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Kennebec  co.,  17  m. 
S.W.  of  Augusta. 

Wales.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Hampden  co.,  6->  in.  W.S.W.  ol  Boston;;;  p.  in  1870,  S3! 

Wales.  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  ot  St.  Clair  co., 
abt.  12  in.  W.  of  Port  Huron;  pop.  til  it.  l,2o6. 

Wales,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Erie  co.,  22  in. 
ES  E.  of  Buffalo:  pop.  aht.  2,400. 

Wales*  in  Utah,  a  twp.  of  San  Pete  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  83. 

Wal  lioncl  i  n  a  river  of  Ohm,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  several  forks  at  Eoiidonville,  in  Ashland  co.,  an  i 
flowing  S  E.  unites  with  the  Tuscarawas  at  Coshocton 
to  form  tile  Muskingum.  It  is  sometimes  called  Mohic- 
can  and  White  Woman  River. 

Walk,  ( wuwk ,)  v.  »».  [0  Ger.  t oalagbn,  to  walk.]  To 
move  onward  on  the  feet;  to  step  slow ly  along;  to  ad¬ 
vance  by  alternate  stops  moderately  repeated,  as  ani¬ 
mals;  to  move  with  the  slowest  pace,  as  a  horse;  to 
move  by  steps  or  paces  without  running,  trotting,  can¬ 
tering,  or  galloping.  —  To  move  or  go  on  the  feet  for  ex¬ 
ercise  or  amusement;  as.  he  walls  out  daily. — Togo 
about  or  abroad  in  an  unquiet  manner:  to  stir  restlessly 
to  and  fro;  to  appear  as  a  spectre  or  a  somnambulist. 

—In  a  scriptural  sense,  to  live  and  act  or  behave;  as,  she 
walks  in  the  ways  of  grace.  —  To  depart ;  to  move  off; 
to  go  from;  ns.  lie  was  made  to  walk  about  his  business. 

To  w  dk,  to  enter,  as  a  house. —  Wdkinippapers,  walk¬ 
ing-orders,  walking-ticket,  papers  or  instructions  com¬ 
manding  dismissal  or  departure.  (Colloq.) 

— v.  a.  To  perambulate;  to  traverse;  to  pass  through  or 
upon;  as,  to  walk  the  streets  (an  elliptical  expression 
for  to  walk  in,  or  through,  the  streets). — To  lead,  drive, 
or  ride  with  a  slow  pace;  to  cause  to  walk,  step,  or 
stride  slowly  or  leisurely :  as,  to  walk  a  horse  up  hill. 
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To  walk  the  plank,  n  phrase  borrowed  from  the  former 
practice  of  pirates  of  projecting  a  plank  from  the  ship’s 
side,  and  compelling  such  persons  as  were  doomed  to 
death  to  walk  off  it  into  the  sea;  used,  figuratively,  and 
in  the  modern  sense,  to  signify  the  vacating  of  an  office 
under  compulsion. 

— n.  Act  of  walking,  or  of  moving  on  the  feet  at  a  slow, 
or  not  very  rapid,  pace. —  Act  of  taking  pedestrian  ex¬ 
ercise:  as.  a  constitutional  walk  — Gait:  step;  manner 
or  mode  of  walking:  method  of  perambulation;  as,  a 
man  with  a  wooden  leg  may  be  known  at  a  distance  by 
his  walk. —  Length  of  way  or  circuit  through  which  one 
walks;  or,  a  place  for  taking  pedestrian  exercise  or  a 
journey  on  foot ;  way;  road ;  hence,  a  range ;  a  place  or 
region  in  which  animals  may  wander  and  graze:  as.  a 
shady  wall  ,  a  walk  for  sheep. —  Hence,  regular  or  fre¬ 
quented  track,  or  sphere  or  place  of  action ;  as.  it 
opened  a  boundless  walk  for  his  imagination  —  De¬ 
meanor;  conduct;  line  or  manner  of  action  or  behavior; 
as,  the  walk  of  rectitude.  See  Supplement. 

YYalU  able,  a.  That  may  be  safely  walked  on  or  over. 

Walk'er,  n.  One  who,orthat  which,  walks,  a  pedestrian. 

Walk  'er.  George,  a  celebrated  Irish  divine,  who  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  bis  gallant  defence  of  I«ondon- 
derry,  iu  1689.  against  the  forces  of  James  IT  ,  till  it  was 
effectually  relieved.  He  afterwards  repaired  to  London, 
published  an  account  of  the  siege,  and  was  nominated 
by  William  III.  to  the  bishopric  of  Derry;  but.  continu¬ 
ing  to  accompany  the  army,  he  was  slain  at  the  battle 
ot  tile  Boyne,  in  l6'.K). 

Walk  'or,  Robert  James,  an  American  statesman. born 
in  Northumberland,  Da..  1801.  He  was  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia;  grad¬ 
uated  there  1819;  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in 
Pittsburg  in  1819.  and  made  his  first  mark  in  public  life 
by  placing  the  name  of  Gen.  Jackson  in  nomination  tor 
the  Presidency  previous  to  its  being  suggested  in  any 
other  quarter.  In  1826  he  removed  to  Natchez,  Miss., 
and  in  1835  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate.  Shortly 
after  taking  his  seat  in  that  body,  lie  came  iu  direct  col¬ 
lision  with  Henry  Clay  on  a  public-land  question,  and 
his  able  and  spirited  reply  to  the  great  orator  was  very 
favorably  received  by  tin*  people  of  the  West.  He  was 
consulted  by  President  Jackson  in  relation  to  the  pros¬ 
pective  acquisition  of  Texas  and  California;  supported 
tb<*  leading  measures  of  President  Van  Buren’s  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  and  afterwards  exerted  great  influence  over 
the  administration  of  President  Tyler ;  and  was  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  treasury  during  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Polk, 
1845-1848.  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Polk’s  term  of  office,  W. 
resumed  the  practice  of  law,  and  did  not  again  take  a 
prominent  part  in  national  politics  until  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Buchanan,  in  1856,  to  the  gover¬ 
norship  of  Kan-as,  a  position  which  he  resigned  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  disagreement  with  the  President.  During 
the  Civil  War,  W.  resided  for  some  time  in  Europe, 
where  bis  influence  in  behalf  of  this  Country  was  very 
ably  and  successfully  exerted,  lie  largely  contributed 
to  the  successful  negotiation  of  the  Ala.-ka  purchase 
from  Russia.  D.  Nov.  11,  1>69. 

Walker,  Willi  vm,  an  American  adventurer,  b.  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn..  1824.  In  July,  1853,  he  organized  an  expe* 
dition  for  the  conquest  ot  Sonora,  Mexico,  but  was  un¬ 
able  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities  until  Oct., 
1853,  when  he  sailed  with  a  number  of  followers,  and 
landed  at  La  Paz.  in  Lower  California ;  but  though  rein¬ 
forced  in  March,  1854,  his  party  dispersed  from  want  of 
provisions,  without  accompli.-hiug  anything,  and  IP. 
surrendered  himself  to  the  U.  S.  authorities,  was  tried 
f  r  the  violation  of  neutrality  in  May,  1854,  and  acquit¬ 
ted.  The  following  year,  taking  advantage  of  internal 
troubles  in  Nicaragua,  he  started  with  « 2  followers  tor 
an  expedition  in  that  stat  *,  for  which  see  Filibuster. 
IP.  was  tried  by  court-martial  iu  Honduras  and  shot, 
S<*pt.  12,  I860. 

Walk'cr,  in  Alnhama ,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  800  sq.  m.  It 
is  traversed  by  Mulberry  Fork  of  Black  Warrior  River. 
Surface,  mountainous;  soil,  tortile  in  the  valleys.  Cap. 
Jasper.  ] bp.  abt.  9,000. 

Walli(*r,  in  Georgia,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Alabama 
ail  I  Tennessee;  area,  550  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Chickamuuga 
and  Chattooga.  Surface,  mountainous  ;  soil,  moderately 
fertile.  Mm.  Stone  coal,  lead,  marble,  limestone,  and 
gypsum;  also  numerous  mineral  springs.  Cap.  Lafay¬ 
ette.  Fop.  in  1870,  9.925. 

Walker,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.;  pop. 
abt.  2,500. 

Walker,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Jasper  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  200. — A  township  of  Rush  co.;  pop.  in  1870,  1 ,0>  1. 

Walker,  iu  Kansas,  a  township  of  Anderson  co. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  891. 

Walker,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Kent  co  .-.pop.  abt.  1,430. 

Walker,  in  l‘enns  /Ivania,  a  post-township  of  Centre 
co.,  10  m.  E.  of  Bellefonte;  pop. abt.  2.000. — A  township 
of  Huntingdon  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. —  A  township  of  Ju¬ 
niata  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200. — A  township  of  McKean  co. 

Walker,  in  Texas,  an  E.  central  co.;  urea,  950  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  San  Jacinto  and  Trinity.  Surf  ice,  level  ;  soil 
generally  fertile,  (bp.  Huntsville.  Ibp.  abt.  10.000. 

Walker's,  in  Alabama,  a  township  of  Etowah  co. ; 
pop.  iu  1870,  524. 

Walker  Creek,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Lafayette 
co.;  pop.  in  1870,  520. 

Walker's  Creek,  in  Virginia,  rises  in  Wythe  co., 
and  flowing  N.E.,  enters  New  River  in  Giles  co. —  A 
township  of  Rockbridge  co. ;  pop.  in  1870.  2,467. 

Walker's  Lake,  in  the  S.W.  of  Utah  Territory.  30  m. 
long,  and  10  broad;  Lat.  31°  45'  N.,  Lon.  118°  20'  W. 
Receives  the  waters  of  Walker  River,  but  has  no  outlet- 

Walker's  River,  in  California ,  rises  in  Calaveras 
co.,  aud  flowing  E.,  falls  into  Walker’s  Lake,  iu  Utah. 
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WalU'orsvllle,  in  M/ryland ,  a  post-village  of  Fred¬ 
erick  co.,  bl  in.  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

W  alkersville,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Shelby  co., 
ubt.  4J  in.  S.W  of  Quincy,  Illinois, 

Ualkersvillo,  in  IVn/tsylvania,  a  village  of  Centre 
«o.,  100  in.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Walli'ertoiiy  ill  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  St.  Joseph 
co  ,  10  in.  S.K.  of  Laporte. 

M'alk'crtown,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of  Chester 
co  ,  2 J  in  \\  .  of  Philadelphia. 

\laik'erville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Greene 
co.;  pop.  in  ISiO,  800. 

M  alk  in^-stiek,  n.  A  glafFor  stick  carried  in  the  hand 
for  sport  or  amusement  in  walking;  a  cane;  a  rattan, 

( Zodl .)  See  I’H  vsMiDJi.  • 

Walking  - wheel,  n.  {Mach.)  Same  as  Tread- 

W  H  EEL,  ([.  V. 

W  .ill,  ( to  awl ,)  n.  [A.  S.  until,  weall ;  Lat.  vallum,  a  ram¬ 
part]  A  work  or  structure  of  stone,  brick,  or  other 
material,  raised  to  some  height,  serving  to  inclose  a 
space,  forming  a  division  or  partition,  supporting  super¬ 
incumbent  weights,  &c.,  aud  affording  a  defence,  shelter, 
or  means  of  security. 

— pi.  Fortifications  or  ramparts  in  general;  defensive 
works;  as,  to  man  the  walls  of  a  fortress. 

To  drive  or  push  to  toe  wall ,  to  bring,  drive,  or  push  to 
extremities;  to  get  the  advantage  of,  or  mastery  over. — 
To  go  to  toe  wall ,  to  be  hard  driven  or  pushed  by  necessi¬ 
ty;  to  be  the  weaker  party. —  To  take  the  wall,  to  walk  on 
the  side  next  the  wall;  —  hence,  to  take  the  precedence. 

— r.  a.  To  inclose  with  a  wall,  or  as  if  with  a  wall.  —  To 
defend  by  walls,  or  as  if  by  walls.  —  To  close  or  fill  with 
a  wall ;  us,  to  wall  up  an  aperture  or  passage. 

Wall,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Ford  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  588. 

Wail,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Monmouth  co.,  on 
the  Atlantic;  pop.  in  1S70,  2,0.1. 

Wall  ace,  Sir  William,  a  popular  Scottish  hero,  b.  in 
Ayrshire,  probably  ubt.  1270.  Having  slain  tile  son,  and 
several  of  the  retainers  of  the  English  sheriff  of  Dun¬ 
dee,  for  an  insult  offered  to  him,  IF.  fled  to  the  woods, 
and  was  outlawed.  Gathering  together  a  number  of 
followers,  lie  drove  the  English  out  of  Aberdeen,  For¬ 
far,  Brechin,  and  elsewhere,  and  in  12J7  defeated  the 
English  army  at  the  battle  of  Stirlingbridge —  thus 
liberating  his  country  for  a  time.  Revered  as  tne  savior 
of  the  nation,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  command- 
ers-in-chief  of  t lie  Scottish  army,  and  afterwards  guar¬ 
dian  of  the  kingdom,  during  t lie  captivity  of  Buliol. 
lie  penetrated  iuto  England,  and  ravaged  Durham  with 
fire  and  sword.  Edward  the  I.,  then  in  Flanders,  im¬ 
mediately  hastened  home,  and  marched  against  IF.  who 
was  defeated.  Ilis  subsequent  history  is  obscurely  nar¬ 
rated;  but  be  appears  to  have  carried  on  a  guerilla  war¬ 
fare  agiiust  the  English  during  s  veral  years,  until  at 
length  he  was  basely  betrayed,  aud  executed  in  Lou¬ 
don  ill  L.05. 

Wallace,  William  Vincent,  an  Irish  composer,  b.  in 
Waterford,  18 14.  Ru  n  with  a  passion  for  music,  which 
was  early  cultivated  by  bis  father,  a  military  band-mas¬ 
ter,  lie  seems  to  have  had  an  equal  passion  for  travel¬ 
ling.  Having  attained  considerable  skill  as  a  pianist 
and  violinist,  he  set  out  at  the  age  of  18  on  a  long  course 
of  wanderings,  visiting  successively  Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  India,  aud  8.  America.  Alter  a  professional  tom- 
in  the  II.  States,  lie  returned  to  England,  where  his  first 
Opera,  Mantana,  was  produced  with  great  success,  18 .0. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  Matilda  of  Hungary,  lie 
then  visited  \  ienna  and  Paris,  and  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health  took  a  long  sea- voyage.  In  18o4  he  produced 
Larline,  one  of  his  best  worixS,  aud  also  one  of  the  most 
successful.  His  other  works  are,  The.  Anther  Witch , 
Love's  T>  iumph,  and  Toe  Deserted  Fu/wer.  W.  was  es¬ 
sentially  a  melodist,  and  many  songs  of  great  sweetness 
are  scattered  through  Ins  works,  and  have  become  popu¬ 
lar  favorites.  Among  these  are  bis  Fireside  Sony ;  Ho 
thou,  Restless  Wind!  Sweet  and  Low;  Bird  of  the  Wild 
Wmy.  &c.  Alter  a  protracted  illness  at  Paris,  in  1864- 
65,  lie  was  removed  for  milder  air  to  the  Chateau  do  11a- 
gen  in  the  llatite-Garotine,  and  there  lie  died,  Oct.  12,  ?t>5. 

Wallace,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  uflndependeuce  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  550. 

Wallace,  in  Kansas ,  a  W.  co.,  pop.  in  1870,  538. 

Wallace,  in  Fennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Chester 
co  ,  ai*t.  12  hi.  N.W.  of  West  Chester;  pop.  in  1*70,  7  18. 

Wallace  Vi  He,  ill  Fennsylvajiia ,  a  post-village  of  Ye¬ 
ti  ingo  co.,  la  m.  N.  of  Franklin. 

Wallaeliia.  (vol-la'ke-a,)  (Ger.  Wallachn,)  one  of  the 
Damibian  provs.  (now  united  under  the  uauieot  Ruuua-\ 
via),  bordered  on  the  N  by  a  range  of  mountains  sepa¬ 
rating  it  from  Trausylvauia  and  Moldavia;  on  the  8.  by  a 
boundary  equally  majestic,  the  Danube  flowing  from  W. 
to  E  ,  and  dividing  it  from  the  frontier  of  Turkey.  L  it. 
bet.  43°  40' and  45°  42'  N.,  Lon.  bet.  22°  25'  and  28°  5'  E. 
Area.  Estim.  at  25,700  sq.  in.  Dnc.  Considerably  «li ver¬ 
sified.  In  the  north  it  is  mountainous.  The  central  and 
southern  parts  are  less  uneven,  consisting  partly  of  val¬ 
leys,  fertile  and  romantic,  and  partly  of  plains,  exten¬ 
sive  aud  pleasant.  Few  countries  are  more  indebted  to 
nature,  or  might  carry  cultivation  to  a  greater  length. 
Comparatively  little,  however,  has  been  done  to  correct 
physical  defects.  The  extensive  marshes  are  left  un- 
draiued,  while  mountainous  tracts  are  covered  with  for¬ 
ests.  Even  in  the  most  favored  tracts  the  country  ap¬ 
pears  deserted,  and  hardly  ever  discovers  the  trace  of 
European  culture.  The  Danube  is  the  principal  river. 
The  climate  is  hot  and  moist  in  summer,  and  very  cold 
in  winter.  The  chief  wealth  of  W.  consists  in  its  pas¬ 
tures,  which  feed  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
Forests  are  extensive,  and  excellent  wool  is  exported, 
j janof.  Unimportant.  Gipsies,  who  here  form  no  in- 
•ousidentlxe  part  of  the  population,  are  partly  employed 


in  rude  hardware  work.  The  trade  of  the  country, 
almost  as  backward  as  its  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
is  iu  the  hands  of  Jews,  Greeks,  aud  Armenians.  Bel. 
The  Greek  church.  Cap.  Bucharest.  Eat.  pop.  2,500,000. 

Walla- Walla,  i  river  of  Washington  Territory,  rises 
in  Umatilla  co.,  Oregon,  and  flowing  W.N.W.,  falls  into 
the  Columbia  River  at  Wall  a- Walla.  —  A  S.E.  co.,  bor¬ 
dering  ou  Oregon  and  Idaho;  area,  6,500  sq.  in.  Bivers. 
Columbia,  Walla-Walla,  Yakima,  aud  8uuke  or  Lewis. 
l\)p.  abt.  1,000.  —  A  post-town,  cap.  of  the  above  co., 
160  m.  N.K.  of  Dalles  City,  Oregon ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

Walled  Lake,  n  Michigan ,  a  post-village  of  Oakland 
co.,  28  m.  N.W  .  of  Detroit. 

W  allenpnti'pack  Crock,  in  Pennsylvania ,  enters 
the  Lackawaxeu  from  Wayne  co. 

Wnllcnstarit,  (Lake  of,;  ( vaTlen-stat ,)  a  lake  of 
Switzerland,  iu  the  canton  of  St.  Gall.  It  is  II  m.  long, 
with  a  breadth  of  from  2  to  y  miles,  aud  is  connected 
with  Lake  Zurich  by  the  Linth  Canal. 

Wallenstein,  Albrecht  Wenzel  Eusebius, CountVon 
Waldstein,  {val'len-stine,)  the  great  general  of  the  Im¬ 
perialists,  iu  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  b.  1583,  of  an  an¬ 
cient  and  wealthy  family  of  Bohemia.  Iu  his  youth  he 
repaired  to  Italy,  where  he  studied  philosophy,  astro¬ 
nomy,  aud  the  sciences  then  in  vogue,  and  would  have 
become  an  adept  in  the  abstruse  doctrines  then  so  gen¬ 
erally  believed  in,  had  not  the  condition  of  his  country 
called  Inin  from  the  study  of  the  occult  sciences  to  t lie 
practice  of  war.  As  a  soldier  and  leader  he  gained 
honor  and  distinction  on  his  first  field  by  defeating  the 
Turks,  who  had  penetrated  into  Hungary.  From  this 
time  lie  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  iu  a  lew  years  lose  to  be  regarded  us  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  and  consummate  general  in  Europe;  his  vast  wealth, 
immense  estates,  and  extraordinary  popularity  giving 
him  a  power  and  influence  hardly  less  than  sovereign, 
lie  became  iu  a  lew  years  the  main-stay  and  support  of 
the  Imperial  cause,  and,  both  alone  and  in  conjunction 
with  Tilly,  obtained  several  victories,  and  more  than 
once  raised  the  empire  front  the  verge  of  ruin  by  bis 
counsel  aud  skill  as  a  commander.  For  these  services 
he  received  t lie  dukedom  of  Mecklenberg,  and  immense 
tracts  of  land  both  in  Bohemia  aud  Hungary.  His  power 
and  his  iulluence,  however,  procured  lor  him  many  ene¬ 
mies,  to  whom  his  sovereign,  forgetful  of  the  services  lie 
had  rendered,  lent  so  willing  an  ear  that  IF.,  indignant 
at  the  coldness  of  the  Emperor,  threw  up  his  commission 
aud  retired  to  the  privacy  of  his  paternal  estates.  Hardly 
had  W.  quitted  the  court  of  his  uugratelul  master 
when  liio  **  Lion  of  the  North,’’  as  he  was  called  — Gus¬ 
tavos  Adolphus  of  Sweden  —  invaded  the  empire  with 
his  Protestant  army,  and  carried  such  defeat  and  ruin 
into  the  heart  of  tne  Imperial  dominions,  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  Ferdinand,  seeing  his  generals  slain,  his  armies 
routed,  aud  a  haughty  foe  advancing  on  his  capital,  was 
compelled  to  implore  W.  —  the  man  he  had  so  deeply 
injured  —  to  return,  and  not  only  save  the  empire  from 
ruin,  but  his  sovereign  from  humiliation.  Having  ob¬ 
tained  his  own  terms  from  the  weak  aud  ungrateful 
Ferdinand,  W.  raised  his  banner,  and  so  much  was  he 
beloved  by  the  soldiery  tiiat  iu  less  than  seven  days  he 
h.ul  armed  aud  equipped  50,000  men  at  his  own  cost, 
and,  advancing  against  the  successful  enemy,  drove  Gus¬ 
tavos  out  of  Bavaria,  and  following  him  into  Saxony, 
forced  him  at  Liitzen  to  hazard  a  pitched  battle,  in 
which,  though  the  Imperialists  were  defeated,  the  death 
of  Gustavus,  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory,  was  con¬ 
sidered  an  ample  equivalent.  The  death  of  the  Swedish 
King  made  the  rest  of  the  war  easy,  and  by  IF.’s  vigi¬ 
lance  the  empire  was  again  saved.  Ferdinand,  once  more 
firmly  seated  on  his  throne,  again  became  envious  of  the 
man  to  wnom  he  owed  both  liie  aud  crown,  and,  taking 
offence  at  tlie  devotion  of  W.  s  officers,  accused  their 
chief  of  treason,  and  issued  an  order  to  take  him  dead  or 
alive.  Upon  this,  IP.  fled  with  a  party  offrieuds  to  the 
Castle  of  Egar,  where  its  commander  treacherously  mur¬ 
dered  him  and  all  liis  devoted  friends,  1634. 

Waller,  (wawl'ler,)  n.  A  builder  of  walls. 

Wui'ler’s,  iu  Kentucky ,  a  township  of  Union  co. ;  pop. 
iu  1870,  1,233. 

Wallet,  ( wOTlet ,)  n.  [From  A.  S.  weaUian ,  to  travel.] 
A  bag  for  carrying  the  necessaries  lor  a  journey  or 
march;  a  knapsack;  a  peddler’s  pack;  a  mendicant’s 
receptacle  for  alms;  also,  a  paunch  or  bagHike  purse; 
a  pocket-book  fur  keeping  money  about  the  person. — 
Anything  bulging,  protuberant,  or  swaging;  as,  wal¬ 
lets  of  flesh.  — S/taks. 

Walleteer',  n.  One  who  carries  a  wallet;  a  vagrant; 
a  H  amper.  (Colloq.) 

Wall-eyed,  <  wawTid ,)  a.  Having  an  eye  in  which  the 
ins  is  oi  a  very  light  gray  color,  approaching  to  white; 
as,  a  wall-eyed  horse. 

Wall'-flower,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Ciieirantiius. 

Wall  -IV (I it,  u.  ( Hurt .)  Fruit  ripened  by  being  planted 
against  a  wall. 

Walling,  n.  Act  of  fortifying  or  inclosing  with  a  wall. 
—  Walls  iu  general,  or  material  lor  their  construction. 

Walliny  ivax,  a  composition  of  wax  and  tallow,  used 
by  etchers  and  engravers  to  make  a  bank  or  wall  round 
the  edge  ol  a  plate,  and  so  form  a  trough  into  which  the 
acid  is  poured  over  the  lines  incised  through  the  etch¬ 
ing  ground,  and  which  burs  in  the  lines  as  it  lies  upon 
the  surface.  The  wax  is  rendered  soft  by  steeping  iu 
hot  water,  and  when  of  the  consistency  of  putty,  is  stuck 
round  the  plate,  and  allowed  to  cool  ami  harden,  a  spout 
being  made  on  one  side  to  carry  off  the  acid. — Fairholt. 

Wat  li  ng  foril,  in  Connecticut, a  post-village  and  towu- 
siup  of  New  Haven  co.,  11  in.  N.E.  of  New'  Huven;pop. 
in  1870,  3/*76. 

Wallingford,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Will  co., 
160  in.  N.E.  of  Springfield. 


Wariin^ford,  in  Vermont ,  a  post-township  of  Rut¬ 
land  co.,  62  in.  8.S.W.  of  Montpelier; pop.  iu  1870,  2,023* 

Wnl'li»\s  Island,  the  principal  of  a  group  iu  the  8* 
Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  by  Captain  Wallis  in  1767,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  reef  of  rocks.  Lat.  13°  18'  8.,  Lon.  177°  W. 

Wall  kill,  in  New  York,  a  river  which  rises  iu  Sussex 
co.,  New  Jersey, and  flowing  N  N.E.  enters  theRoudout 
iu  the  E.  part  of  Ulster  co.,  New  York.  —  A  township 
of  Orange  co.  It  contains  the  flourishing  town  of  Mid¬ 
dletown,  abt.  7  in.  N.W.  of  Goshen,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tiyeund  prosperous,  of  its  size,  in  the  State,  and  the  point 
of  juncliou  of  the  N.  Y.  and  Erie  and  Midland  R.R., 
with  a  pup.  of  abt.  7,001),  and  carrying  on  extensive 
manufactures  of  saws,  nails,  hats,  leather,  «&c.  Pop.  of 
township,  abt.  13,000. 

Wall- knot,  {-not,)  n.  ( Naut .)  See  Knot. 

W  a  1  loom  scoik  Kivcr,  iu  Vermont,  rises  in  Ben¬ 
nington  co.,  and  flowing  W.,  enters  the  lluosuck  River 
in  Washington  co.,  New  York. 

Wal'loons,  n. pi.  (Heog.)  A  name  formerly  given  to 
that  portion  of  the  Belgians  who  were  of  Celtic  origin, 
and  whose  language  is  essentially  the  French  of  the  13th 
century.  The  name  is  Teutonic,  and  is  etymologically 
allied  to  Valais,  Wales,  &c.  The  4*  W.  country  ”  com¬ 
prised  the  present  provinces  of  Limburg,  Liege,  Namur, 
and  Luxemburg,  and  a  part  of  East  and  West  Flanders. 
M  ore  than  1,800,000  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  these 
provinces  are  mixed  Celts,  aud  speak  the  W.  language. 

New  A  >n.  Cycl. 

W  alloostook'  Eli  ver,  in  Maine,  formed  by  the  N.W. 
and  b.W.  branches  iu  Somerset  co.,  and  flowing  N.E., 
unites  with  the  St.  Francois  to  form  the  St.John’s  River. 

Wallop,  ( woTlup ,)  v.  n.  (A.  8.  weallan,  to  boil  or  bub¬ 
ble;  Ger.  watlen.]  To  boil  with  a  continued  noisy  bub¬ 
bling  nr  heaving  of  the  liquor. — To  waddle  ;  to  move  in 
a  rolling  or  unwieldy  manner.  —  To  gallop;  to  move  at 
a  quick  pace,  by  violent  exertions. 

— v.  a.  To  flog;  to  thrash  ;  to  heat  or  whip  soundly  ;  as, 
to  wallop  a  coalheaver.  (Colloq.) 

— n.  A  thick  piece  or  chunk  of  fat.  —  A  gallop;  a  rapid 
rolling  movement.  —  A  blow  or  beating. 

Wallow,  ( wol'lo ,)  v.  n.  [A.  8.  wealwian ,  to  roll,  wal¬ 
low;  Lat.  voloo,  to  roll,  tumble.]  To  roll  one’s  body 
on  the  earth,  in  mire,  or  on  other  substances ;  to  tumble 
and  roll  in  water  or  mire,  as  cattle  or  swine.  —  To  live 
or  disport  one’s  self  iu  filthy  vice  or  beastliness;  pre¬ 
ceding  in;  as,  wallowing  in  sensuality. 

— v.  a.  To  roll  or  tumble  iu  auythiiig  unclean  or  cor¬ 
rupting. 

— n.  A  kind  of  rolling  gait. 

Wal'lower,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  wallows. 

(Mac'/.)  A  trundle. 

Wall  -paper,  n.  Paper-hangings.  See  Supp’t. 

Wnll'-peliitory,  w.  (Bot.)  See  Parietaria. 

Wall'-pepper,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  of  Sedum  acre. 
See  Sedi  m. 

Wall-pl  ate,  n.  (Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  placed 
along  the  top  of  a  wall,  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  roof 
timbers,  or  so  placed  uu  a  wall  as  to  receive  the  joists 
of  a  floor. 

Wall  -rock,  n.  Granular  limestone,  used  in  building 
walls.  ( U.  S.) 

Wall'-riie,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Asplenium. 

Wall'-sidcd,  a.  (Kant.)  W  ith  sides  nearly  perpendic¬ 
ular,  as  a  .-hip;  — as  distinguished  from  tumbling  home. 

W'aU'-sprin^,  n.  A  spring  of  water  issuing  from 
stratified  rocks. 

Wal'luiii  i*on<l.  in  Rhode  Island ,  a  village  of  Provi¬ 
dence  co.,  25  in.  N.W.  of  Providence. 

Wall'-wort,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Elder-wort. 

Wal  ney  Island,  an  island  of  England,  in  the  N.  of 
Lancashire,  between  Morecatnbe  Bay  and  the  te-tuary  of 
I)uddon,4  m.  from  Dalton.  Ext.  10  in.  long,  abt.  1  broad. 

Walnut,  (wot'-,)n.  [A.  S.  wat-hnut,  walh-htiutu.]  (But.) 
See  JUGLANS. —  IF.  Od. .( Chem See  Supp’t. 

Wa  In  lit,  in  Ark.,  a  twp.  of  Phillips  co. ;  pop.  abt.  650. 

Walnut,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Bureau  co.,abt. 

11  in.  N.N.W.  of  Princeton;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Walnut,  iu  Indiana,  a  twp. ol  Marshall  co.; pop. in  1870, 

1,1*72.  —  A  twp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  pop.  abt.  2.OU0. 

Walnut,  iu  Iowa,  a  township  of  Appanoose  co  :  pop. 
in  186.*,  711. — A  post-village  and  township  of  Jefferson 
co.;  pop  in  1860,  1,153.  —  A  twp.  of  Madison  co.;  pop. 
in  W0,  869.  —  A  twp.  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  in  I860,  555. 

Walnut,  iu  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Atchison  co.;  pop.  in  1870, 
1,374. —  A  twp.  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop.  iu  1870,  568. 

W'aln  lit, in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Adair  co.;  pop.  in  1870, 495. 

Walnut,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Fairfield  co.;  pop.  in 
1870,2,072.  —  A  township  of  Gallia  co.;  pop  in  1870, 
1732, — a  township  of  Pickaway  co.;  pop.  in  1870,1.636. 

Walnut  Creek,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Brown  co.; 
pop.  in  1870,  1,561. 

Walnut  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  towuship  of  Macon 
co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,304. 

Walnut  Creek,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-township  of  Holmes 

co, ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,321. 

Walnut  <4 rove,  in  California ,  a  post-village  of  Sac¬ 
ramento  co..  32  m.  S.  of  Sacramento. 

Walnut  <4  rove,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Knox 
co.,  abt.  14  m.  N.E.  of  Galesburg;  pop.  abt.  1,800.  —  A 
township  of  McDonough  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Walnut  Grove,'  in  Kansas,  a  towuship  of  Neosho 
co.;  pop.  in  1870,686. 

Wal  mi  t  <4  rove,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  post-village  of  Mor¬ 
ns  co.,  abt  6  m.  W.N.W.  of  Morristown. 

Walnut  Hill,  in  Illinois, a  post-village  of  Marion  co., 

12  in.  8.W.  of  Salem. 

W’aln  nt  Lake,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Fari¬ 
bault  co.,  abt.  33  m.  S  E.  of  Mankato;  pop.  abt.  100. 

Wal  pole.  Sir  Robert,  (Earl  of  Oxford,)  an  English 
statesman,  u.  at  Houghton,  1676.  in  1705  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  Secretary  at  War,  and,  in  1708,  he  became  the 
leader  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
hut  when  the  Tories,  under  Harley  and  St.  John,  ob¬ 
tained  power,  W.  was,  with  other  members  of  the  late 
Whig  administration,  voted  by  the  Commons  to  have 
been  guilty  of  corruption,  and  ordered  to  be  expelled 
the  house.  The  Whig  party,  however,  strenuously  sup¬ 
ported  him, and  he  was  re-elected  to  Parliament,  though 
the  house  declared  the  election  void  At  the  accession 
of  George  I  ,  the  Whigs  again  became  the  leading  party, 
and  W.  was  made  Paymaster-general  ot  the  Forces.  Dis¬ 
tinguishing  himself  by  his  zeal  t<  r  the  welfare  of  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty,  as  well  as  by  his  able  conduct  as 
a  politician,  he  acquired  so  much  consideration,  that, 
during  the  troubles  caused  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Pre¬ 
tender,  be  w  is  nominated  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  1721  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Prime-Minister.  After  holding  office  with  great 
firmness  during  20  years,  he  was  compelled  to  resign, 
and  was  created  Karl  of  Orford.  D.  1745. 

Walpole,  Horace.  Karl  of  Orford,  the  youngest  son  of  the 
preceding,  b  1707,  was  elected  to  parliament  in  1741  ; 
retired  from  public  life  in  1768,  and  led  a  life  of  literary 
ease  at  his  seat  at  Strawberry  Hill  near  Twickenham, 
where  he  formed  a  collection  of  books,  manuscripts, 
pictures,  and  other  works  of  art  or  of  curiosity,  and  set 
up  a  printing-press,  from  which  proceeded  several  ele¬ 
gant  works,  by  himself  and  others,  llis  best  works  are 
his  L-llers.  I).  17s7. 

Walpole.  in  Ma  sachusett<,  n  post-v ill.  and  twp.  of  Nor¬ 
folk  co..  17  m  SS.NV,  of  lioston  ;  pop.  in  18.0,  ‘2,137. 

Will  polo.  in  N  w  Hampshire,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of 
Che-lim*  co.,  44  m  W.S.VV.  of  Concord ;  pop  (187»»)  1.830 

Walpur  gis  //  The  night  of  the  festival  of 

Walpurga.  niece  ot  St.  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  This  feast  (May  1)  is  a  common  day  in  Germany 
for  Hie  commencement  of  leases,  Ac.  It  is  also  known 
as  the  day  on  the  eve  of  which,  according  to  popular 
superstition,  the  great  witch-festival  is  held  on  the 
summit  of  the  Brocken,  in  the  Harz  Mountains. 

Will  rns,  n.  ( Z>ol .)  See  Mouse. 

Wal  sall,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford,  on  the 
Tame,  *  m.  from  Birmingham.  Manuf.  Carriage-springs, 
brass  and  iron  utensils,  and  foundries  in  botli  metals. 
Pop.  42.000. 

Walslt'vi  I  lo.  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Montgomery 
co  ;  p  p  in  1*70,  1,740. 

WariorlMirmi^li.  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-vill .  cap  of 
Colleton  dist.,  90  m  S.K.  of  Columbia:  pop.  in  187 0,  t36. 

Wal  lliani.  in  Illinois, a  township  of  La  Salle  co. ;  pop. 
aid.  1,600 

Wall liam.  in  Main*,  a  post-township  of  Hancock  co., 
2»  m.  S.E.  of  Bangor  ;  pop  abt.  450. 

Waltliaai.  ill  Massachusetts.  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Middlesex  co.,  10  m.  N.W.  of  Boston.  The  vil¬ 
lage,  situate  oil  Charles  Kiver,  contains  numerous  cot¬ 
ton  mills, and  one  of  the  largest  watch  manufactories  in 
the  United  States.  See  Watchmaking.  Supt.  P>  0,078. 

Waltham,  in  Vermont,  a  township  of  Addison  co.,  33 
m.  v\  S  W .  of  Montpelier:  pop.  abt.  263. 

W'arthaai  Aalio.v,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Essex, 
near  the  river  Lea,  1  •  m.  from  London.  Manuf.  Pins. 
About  hi  from  it,  at  a  small  town  called  Enfield. 
there  is  a  government  factory  which  annually  'produces 
np wants  of  1 0,0  Jo  breech-lo  .ding  rifles.  7b/>.  5,000. 

WaTtlier  von  «ler  Vo’geJwehle,  the  cel  bra  ted 
minnesinger,  oiieot  the  earliest  German  poets,  belonging 
to  the  period  called  the  Suubian  /Era.  lie  was  born  prob¬ 
ably  soon  after  116h,  and  passed  his  lile  in  going  irom 
court  to  court,  patronized  successively  by  Frederick, 
duke  of  Austria,  Philip,  king  of  the  Romans,  Otto,  mar¬ 
grave  of  Saxony,  IL  rniann,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  the 
Emperor  Frederick  11..  and  other  princes.  W.  made  ex¬ 
tensive  travels,  seeing  Paris.  North  1  taly,  Constantino¬ 
ple,  and  the  lloly  Land  In  1206  betook  part  in  the 
poetie  d  contest  on  the  Wartburg,  and  in  the  crusade  of 
Frederick  II.  in  1228.  His  poems  consist  of  love-songs 
and  patriotic  appeals  to  I •  is  countrymen,  possessing  in  a 
high  degree  the  best  qualities  of  the  poetry  of  their  age. 

Walton.  in  Mar M a,  a  N  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Alabama 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico:  area,  1.  50  sq.  m.  River s.  Choc- 
tawliatchee  and  Yellow- water.  Surface,  level  ;  soil,  gen¬ 
erally  poor.  Cap.  Uchee  Anna.  Pop.  abt.  3.500. 

Walton,  in  Gesiryi  /,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  300  sq.  in. 
Rivers.  Appalachee  and  Alcovy;  also.  Bay  and  Cornish 
creeks.  Surface ,  elevated  and  irregular:  soil.,  moder¬ 
ately  fertile.  Min.  Iron,  gold,  and  granite.  Cap.  Mon¬ 
ro**.  P»p.  in  1*70.  11.038. 

Wal  toil,  in  K  m.,  a  twp.  of  Labette  co. ;  pop.  in  1870, 477. 

Walton,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Boone  co.,  20  m 
8 .  W.  of  Covington ;  pp.  abt.  250 

Wal  toil,  in  Michigan,  a  twp  of  Eaton  co  ;pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Walton,  in  A'*- tv  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Delaware  co.  90  m  W.S.W.  of  Albany  :  pop.  in  1870. 3,231. 

W  1 1  ton.  m  Va.,  a  t  \vp.  ot  Charlotte  co.:  pop.  in  1*70,  -',778. 

Wal  ton,  in  W  Virginia,  a  post-town»lup  of  ltoane  co. ; 
pop  in  1870.  1.371. 

Wal  tonliam.  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  St.  Louis  co., 
12  m.  N.W  of  St.  Louis. 

Waltz.  ( wair/ts ,)  n.  [Ger.  waiter,  from  wal  ten,  to  roll, 
to  wheel  ;  Fr.  vahe.  j  The  name  ot  the  German  national 
dance  (now  naturalized  throughout  Europe  and  the  U. 
States),  performed  by  two  persons,  who,  almost  embrac¬ 
ing  each  other,  whirl  rapidly  round  on  an  axis  of  their 
own.  while  at  the  same  time  they  move  quickly  in  a 
circle,  wnose  radius  is  proportioned  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  room:  also,  the  species  of  music  which  accom¬ 
panies  this  dance. 

— r.  a.  To  dance  a  waltz. 

Waltz.  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Wabash  co. ;  pop.  in 
1*70,  2,3ol. 
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Waltzer,  (wawlts'er,)  n.  [Fr.  valseur,  fem.  valseuse. ] 
A  person  who  dances  a  waltz. 

Waltz  ill-,  n.  Act  ot  dancing  a  waltz. 

Wal'uorlli,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Wayne  co.,  18  ni.  E.  of  Rochester;  pop.  abt  2,600. 

Wal  worth,  in  Wisconsin,  a  S.S.E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Illinois;  amea.  576  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  Honey,  Sugar, 
Geneva,  Turtle,  and  Whitewater  creeks.  Besides  Lake 
Geneva,  8  m.  long,  there  are  23  smaller  lakes.  Surface, 
undulating;  soft,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Elkhurn.  Pop,  in 
1870,  25,992.  —  A  post-village  and  township  of  the  above 
co.,  53  m  8.E.  ot  Madison:  pop.  in  1870,  2, '.90. 

Wain  bio,  ( wom'bl ,)  v.  n.  (Fries,  vommelen  ;  Dan.  v am- 
met. J  To  experience  nauseous  disturbance;  as.  the 
qualms  ot  a  wambling  stomach.  (IS Estrange.)  (Vulgar.) 

—  To  roll  or  move  irregularly  to  and  fro. 

— n.  Nauseous  disturbance  ot  the  stomach. 

WanTlliel,  v.  n.  To  move  with  awkwardness  or  irregu¬ 
larity; —  an  English  provincialism,  used  childly  with 
reference  to  the  movements  ot  machinery. 

Wain  pee',  n.  (Bol.)  The  Chinese  name  for  the  fruit 
ot  (Juunia  punctata,  highly  esteemed  in  China  and  the 
Indian  Archipelago. 

Wampum,  (wom’pum,)  n.  [Ind.J  The  American  In¬ 
dian  name  lor  beads  made  of  shells,  formerly  used  us 
money,  or  as  a  medium  ot  commerce.  They  were  also 
united  to  form  a  broad  belt,  which  was  worn  as  an  orna¬ 
ment,  and  was  called  wampnmpaque,  or  wampearjue. 

Wamps' ville,  in  New  York, a  post-village  ol  Madison 
co.,  23  m.  E.  of  Syracuse. 

William in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  town- 
snip  ot  Goodhue  co.,  20  m  E  of  Faribault  ;  pop.  abt.  739. 

Wan,  (won.)  a.  [A.  S.  wana,  wona.  deficient,  lacking) 
Deficient  in,  or  lacking  color;  pale;  sickly  of  line  or 
complexion  ;  languid  of  look  or  aspect ;  as,  a  counte¬ 
nance  thin  and  wan. 

— n.  Pallor;  wanness.  (R.) 

Wand,  (wond,)  n.  [Dan.  raand ;  Icel.  vCndr,  a  twig.) 
A  flexible  rod;  a  small  stick,  twig,  or  sapling;  as, 
“  A  skilful  shepherd  peel’d  me  certain  wands.  (Snaks.) 

—  Hence,  specifically,  a  staff  ut  ollice  or  authority  ;  as,  a 
chamberlain’*  wand. —  Also,  a  rod  used  by  conjurors  or 
necromancers;  as,  a  long  divining  wand. — Dryden. 

Wander,  (won'der,)  v.  n.  [A.  IS  wundrian.  J  io  stray; 
to  rove;  to  range  about ;  to  ramble  here  and  there  with 
out  any  certain  course  or  object  hi  view  ;  as,  to  wander 
about  the  country. —  To  deviate;  to  roam  ;  to  go  astray  ; 
to  depart;  to  migrate  ;  to  depart  from  the  right  or  true 
path  ;  to  depart  from  the  subject  under  discussion  :  as. 
to  wander  irom  home,  wandering  thoughts  or  fancies. — 
To  be  delirious  ;  not  to  be  under  the  guidance  and  con¬ 
trol  ot  reason  ;  as,  the  mind  manners. 

— v.  a.  To  traverse;  to  stroll  through,  or  travel  over, 
without  a  definite  course;  as,  “  W  xnd  ring  tiiat  wut  ry 
desert  *’ — Milton. 

Wan  derer,  n.  One  who  wanders ;  a  rover  ;  a  ruamer ; 
a  rambler ;  one  who  deviates  from  duty  or  rectitude. 

Wandering,  (won'-,)  n.  I  eregn nation  ;  a  travelling 
vit  howl  a  sell  led  course.  —  Aberration  ;  mistaken  way  . 
deviation  from  duty  or  rectitude.  —  Uncertainty;  want 
(  f  being  fixed  ;  a  roving  ot  tbe  mind  or  thoughts  I  ruin 
t  ie  point  or  business  in  which  one  ought  to  be  engaged 
--The  roving  of  the  mind  in  a  dream  or  in  delirium. 

W.in;leriii£;l.v,  (iron'-,)  adv.  In  a  wandering  manner 

M  l liMleroo',  n.  (Zotil.)  A  species  ol  Macaque,  Maca¬ 
cos  silenus. 

W«  ild'y,  a.  Long  and  flexible,  like  a  wand  or  switch 

Wane.  v.  n.  [A.  8.  wanian,  ge wanian.  J  To  be  decreased 
or  diminished ;  as,  the  waning  mom  — To  fall  aw  ay  ; 
to  decline  ;  to  sink  ;  to  be  deficient;  as,  waning  health, 
waning  favor. 

— n.  Decrease  of  the  illuminated  part  of  the  moon's  disc. 

—  Diminution;  decrease;  decline;  failure;  declension; 
as,  his  power  is  in  its  wane.. 

W  ailif,  n.  (A  8.  wange,  the  cheek, Jaw;  Icel.  vdngr. J 
Toe  jaw  or  cheek-bone.  (Vulgar.) — A  slap;  a  blow  ;  a 
cuff;  as,  to  bit  one  a  many  mi  the  ear. 

Wall's  ail.  n.  [lml. J  A  kind  of  boat,  used  chiefly  by 
lumber-men  for  transporting  provisions,  tools,  and  the 
like;  —  so  called  in  Maine. — Bartlett. 

Wail|?liee',  Wliailjfiiee',  n  [Chin,  wang,  yellow, 
mid  lire.,  a  root.)  A  species  of  tough,  flexible  cane,  im¬ 
ported  from  the  E  Indies,  said  to  be  the  root  of  the  nar¬ 
row-leaved  bamboo, and  used  lor  walking-sticks,  it  has 
a  pale,  hard  bark,  and  pliable  stem,  with  iuteruodes  of 
about  an  inch  and  a  ball  or  two  inches,  ami  a  number 
of  little  holes  at  the  knots. — S  inmonds. 

Wang  n.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Boomer¬ 
ang.  «.  v. 

W  an  ly.  adv.  In  a  wan  manner;  palely. 

WannesH.  n.  State  ol  being  wan;  paleness;  a  sallow, 
dead,  pale  hue  or  complexion. 

Wan  nish,  a.  Somewhat  wan;  palish;  as,  mannish 
features. 

Wail  poll 'see,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Grundy  co. ; 
)*ip.  in  1870,  724. 

Wan'Mliip,  in  Utah,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Summit  co., 
abt.  50  m.  E.  of  Salt  Lake  <  ity. 

Want,  («Koon(,)  n.  [Either  from  waniod, pp.  of  A.  S. 
wanian,  to  wane,  decrease,  or  by  contraction  from  O. 
Ger.  unan  ist,  it  is  wanting.]  Deficiency;  destitution; 
lack  or  absence  of  that  which  is  necessary  or  useful; 
scarcity  or  deprivation  of  what  is  needed  or  desired;  as, 
he  exhibits  a  want  of  common  sense;  they  are  in  want 
of  supplies,  Arc.  —  Generally,  poverty;  penury;  indi¬ 
gence;  destitution  ;  as,  “  Habitual  superfluities  become 
actual  wants.” — Palsy. 

— v.  a.  To  be  deficient  of  or  in  :  to  lack  ;  to  be  without ; 
to  be  destitute  of;  as,  to  want  ideas,  judgment,  sense, 
learning;  to  want  the  necessaries  of  life;  —  employed 
impersonally;  as,  it  wants  a  duv  of  the  appointed  time. 
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— To  need ;  to  have  occasion  for.  as  useful,  proper,  or 
requisite;  to  require;  as,  in  winter  we  want  warm  cloth¬ 
ing  ;  he  wants  help  to  carry  on  business. — To  desire ;  to 
crave;  to  wisli  for;  to  feel  a  longing  lor,  or  need  of;  as, 
what  a  rational  man  wants  in  a  wife  are  good  looks, 
good  sense,  and  good  temper. —  To  be  defective  in;  to 
fall  short  of;  not  to  contain  or  have;  to  be  lacking  in 
respect  of,  or  to  the  amount  of;  as,  there  wants  one 
more  than  eleven  to  make  up  a  dozen. 

— v.  n.  To  fall  short;  to  be  deficient  or  lacking;  to  fail ; 
not  to  be  sufficient.  —  To  be  missed;  not  to  be  present; 
as.  the  party  was  complete,  wanting  one.  —  To  fail ;  to 
omit ;  to  neglect;  as,  he  wanted  not  in  the  keeping  his 
appointment. 

Wa*n*t.  A  vulgar  contraction  of  was  not.  (Used  colloq.) 

Want  age.  n  Deficiency;  lack;  that  which  is  wanting. 

Waii'tag<k«  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Sussex  co  ; 
pop.  abt.  6,01)0. 

Waiit'iiig’.  p.  a.  Absent:  deficient:  not  at  band  or 
forthcoming;  as,  one  of  the  set  is  wanting. —  Slack; 
remiss;  lax  :  as,  1  shall  not  be  found  wanting  in  zeal. 

Wanton,  (won' tun.)  a.  [W.  chwanlu.  to  lust.)  Gay; 
sportive;  airy:  frolicsome;  quick  and  irregular  of 
motion  ;  moving  or  flying  loosely  or  buoyantly ;  as,  •*  Iler 
tresses  ...  in  wanton  ringlets  wav’d.”  (Milton.) — Loose; 
unrestrained  :  as,  a  wa>don  tongue. —  Luxuriant;  over¬ 
grown;  superfluous ;  as,  the  wanton  growth  of  tropical 
vegetation. —  N**t  regular;  turned  fortuitously. —  Devi¬ 
ating  from  moral  rectitude:  licentious;  sensual;  disso¬ 
lute  —  Hence,  lustful;  biscivious;  libidinous;  in  Hing¬ 
ing  the  laws  of  chastity :  as.  wanton  pleasures. 

— n.  A  trifler;  an  insignificant  flatten  r;  as,  “A  beardless 
hoy,  a  silken  wanton.”  (Sal  s.)  —  A  pet;  —  a  term  of 
slight  endearment ;  as,  “  Peace,  my  wantons.”  ( Ben  .ton- 
son.) —  A  lascivious  person;  a  lewd  man  or  woman, 
more  particularly  the  latter. 

— r.n.  To  revel;  to  play  loosely  or  unrestrainedly;  to 
frolic;  to  move  nimbly  and  irregularly.  —  To  play  las¬ 
civiously;  to  indulge  in  lewd  sports. 

Wail  'ton  ly,  adv.  Lasciviously;  loosely;  without  regu¬ 
larity  or  restraint •;  sportively;  frolicsomely;  playfully. 

Willi  I  Oil  ness,  n.  Gayety;  frolicsoineness;  waggery; 
sportiveuess.  —  Negligence  of  restraint :  licentiousness ; 
as,  acts  ot  popular  ivantonness. —  Lasciviousness ;  lewd- 
ness:  leclierv  :  as.  the  wantonvess  of  a  goat. 

Wan'y,  a  Wanting  or  diminished  in  some  parts:  not 
ot  uniform  siz«*  throughout;  —  said  especially  of  sawed 
hoards  or  timber  when  tapering  or  uneven,  from  being 
cut  too  near  the  outside  ot  the  log. —  Webster. 

Wap,  r.  a.  and  n.  Same  as  Whop,  q.  v. 

Wapalionet'ta.  in  Ohio, a  post-village,  cap  of  Aug¬ 
laize  co.  95  ni.  Y\  .N.W.  of  Columbus  ;  pop.  in  1*70,2.150. 

Wa  pan 'see,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Grundy  co. ;  pop. 

abt . 

Wiipel'la,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
l*e  \\  itt  co.,  18  m.  S.  of  Bloomington  :  pop.  in  1*70,  1,437. 

Wapello,  in  Iowa,  a  post-vilbige  and  township,  cap.  of 
Louisa  co  .  42  m.  S  8  E.  of  Iowa  City  ;  pop.  in  1 87 0.  2,740. 

Wapentake,  (wop'en-take.  sometimes  tdk,)n.  [AS. 
wn pentac.  J  In  England,  one  ot  the  territorial  sub-divi¬ 
sions  into  which  the  county  of  York  is  divided;  they  are 
the  same  as  the  hundreds  of  other  counties. 

Wapinseliaiv,  (wop'in-shaw,)  n.  Same  as  Weapon- 
SH  \W,  q.  V. 

Wap  iti,  n.  [Iroquois  *nd.]  ( Znffl )  See  Deer. 

Wapp,  n  ( Naut .)  On  shipboard,  the  rope  which  serve* 
to  set  taut  the  shnmds  in  wall-knots. 

Wappatoa'.  Wapcato,  n.  The  name  given  by  the 
Indians  ot  Oregon  to  the  edible  bulb  of  Suyitiaria  vari- 
abilis,  eaten  by  them  as  food. 

Wap  pp,  n.  A  yelping  cur. 

Wap  per,  n.  A  name  given  to  some  of  the  smaller 
species  of  the  river  gudgeon 

Wap  pi  ilif,  n.  The  yelping  of  a  dog.  (r  ) 

Wap  pinger's  Creek,  in  New  York,  falls  into  the 
Hudson  liiver  from  Dutchess  co. 

Wapsinonoe,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Muscatine  co.; 
pop.  iii  1*6  ),  942. 

Wapnipiii  ieoii  River,  in  Iowa,  rises  in  Howard 
co..  and  flows  into  the  Mississippi,  25  in.  N.E.  ot  Daven¬ 
port.  after  a  8  E  course  ol  gOO  in. 

Wap  ivallapen  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  flows  into 
tin*  Susquehanna  from  Luzerne  co. 

W  ar.  n.  (  Fr.  guerre  ;  It  and  Sp.  guirra  ]  State  of  op¬ 
position  or  contention ;  act  ol  opposition  or  ho.stility; 
disposition  to  enmity,  or  inimical  action. —  A  hostile 
contest  between  nations  or  slates,  carried  on  by  force, 
either  tor  resisting  aggression  or  invasion,  or  tor  re¬ 
venging  insults  and  redressing  injuries,  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  commerce  or  acquisition  ot  territory,  or  for 
gaining  and  establishing  the  superiority  and  prestige  or 
the  dominion  of  one  over  the  other;  declared  hostilities; 
open  appeal  to,  and  arbitrament  by,  arms. —  Instru¬ 
ments,  munitions,  and  appliances  of  war;  as,  •*  His  com¬ 
plement  of  stores,  and  total  war.”  (Prior.) — Poetically 
army;  forces.  —  Art  of  war ;  profession  of  arms  See  Army, 
Artillery,  Bvttlb,  Cav.yluy,  Fortification,  Infantry, 
Marti \l  Law,  Navy,  Ac. 

Ci n't  war.  an  internecine  war  or  conflict  between  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  or  parties  of  tbe  same  nation  or  country. 
—Holy  war.  See  Crusade.  —  Public  war,  a  contest  by 
force  between  independent  sovereign  states.  —  War-de¬ 
partment,  war  office.,  that  branch  of  the  civil  service  of 
government  which  has  charge  of,  and  supervision  over, 
all  matters  having  reference  to  war. 

— v.  tt.  To  fight:  to  contend  ;  to  strive  violently ;  to  he  in 
opposition;  as.  ideas  which  common  sense  wars  against. 
—  To  make  war;  to  attack  or  invade  a  nation  or  state 
with  force  of  arms;  to  carry  on  hostilities,  or  to  he  in  a 
state  ot  contention  by  violence;  as,  “Our  countrymen 
Were  warring  on  that  day.”  — Byron. 
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Tl  ar,  v.  a.  To  meet  in  hostile  action  ;  to  make  war  upon.' 
— To  carry  on,  a*  a  strife  or  contest;  as,  “lie  teach elk 
my  hands  to  war.'1  —  2  Sam.  xxii. 

M  arajn'  Hi  vt*r,  in  Minnesota ,  rises  in  Murray  co., 
and  Hows  into  the  Minnesota  river,  W.  ot  Marrali  Tau- 
kah  Lake,  alter  an  E.  course  o!  80  in. 
urn*  <li n.  a  fortified  town  of  Austrian  Croatia,  on 
tlie  Brave,  114  in. from  Vienna.  Manuf.  Silk-spinning. 

r»p.  y.o oo. 

M  ar'-heat.Wnrdnuitcii,  a.  Same  as  War-worn,  7  v. 

War  beck,  Perkin,  or  Peterkin,  a  pretender  to  the 
English  throne,  who  assumed  the  character  ami  title  of 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  one  of  the  princes  supposed  to 
have  been  murdered  in  the  Tower.  Being  defeated  in 
arms,  he  was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  \  II.,  1499. 
Some  obscurity  still  remains  about  his  history. 

11 i*l>l ©,  ( wor'bl.)  p.cl.  [Ger.  wiV/^lrt,  to  waible.]  To 
sing  or  utter  musically  with  a  quick  and  varied  voice, or 
with  vibrations;  to  trill;  to  modulate  with  turns  or  va¬ 
riations;  as.  the  lark  warbles  his  song.  —  To  carol;  to 
utter  melodiously;  to  modulate;  as,  to  warble  a  lay  or 
tune. — To  cause  to  quaver,  trill,  or  vibrate;  as,  the  war¬ 
bled  string.  —  Milton. 

— 1\  n.  To  sing  with  a  varied  voice,  or  with  trillings  or 
variations,  as  a  bird  — To  be  utleied  melodiously ;  to  be 
quavered  or  modulated. 

— n.  At  t  of  warbling ;  also,  a  song ;  a  quavering  or  trill¬ 
ing  modulation  of  the  voice. 

M’ar'bler,  n.  A  singer;  a  songster;  one  who,  or  that 
which,  warbles:  —  commonly  applied  to  birds;  as,  the 
feathered  warblers.  —  Tie/cell. 

(/.obi.)  s>*e  SVLVICOLA,  and  SylvICOUDjE. 

W  arhliii”,f  Making,  or  giving  forth,  melodious  notes. 

— n.  Singing;  act  of  shaking  or  modulating  notes. 

War'bliiigly,x(tp.  In  a  warbling  or  melodious  manner. 

Wur'lMirtoii,  Eliot,  an  English  author  ami  traveller, 
born  in  1810,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  lost  in 
the  steamer  “  Amazon,”  Juno  4,  1802,  while  eu  route  to 
America.  His  principal  works  are,  The  Crescent  and  the 
Cross ,  which,  in  18-«9,  had  reached  its  loth  edition: 
Hnchelaga,  or  the  New  World;  Darien ;  Prince  Rupert 
and  Lie  Cavaliers. 

W«ir<l,  a.  [A.  8.  weard;  0.  Sax.  and  0.  Fries,  ward  ]  An 
allix  indicating  tendency  or  direction  to,  or  motion  to¬ 
ward,  Ac.,  employed  in  the  construction  ot  a  large  class 
of  words;  as  in  upwarci,  downward,  sky wa rd.  Ac. 

lYard,  r.  a.  [  \  .  S.  weardian ,  to  guard  ;  weard  =  Ger. 
wiirltr.]  To  guard  ;  to  keep  in  saiety  ;  to  watch  over  ; 
as,  to  ic  ird  the  gates  of  a  city. — To  defend  ;  to  protect ; 
as,  to  ward  a  person  from  danger.  —  To  repel;  to  turn 
aside,  as  anything  injurious  or  mischievous  that  ap¬ 
proaches;  to  tend  olf;  —  generally  preceding  off;  as,  to 
ward  off  a  blow;  to  ward  off  a  thrust  in  fencing;  to 
ward  off  mi  objection. 

— v.  n.  To  stand  on  the  defensive  with  a  weapon. 

— n.  Act  of  guarding;  watch;  vigilance;  as,  to  keep 
watch  and  ward.  —  One  who  is  appointed  to  guard, 
watch,  and  defend ;  a  warden. — Custody  ;  durance;  con¬ 
finement  under  guard;  stateof  a  minor  under  guardian¬ 
ship;  as,  he  was  placed  in  ward. —  A  garrison;  defence: 
protection  ;  fortification  ;  one  who, or  that  which,  guards 
or  defends;  as,  “  the  castle's  ward/  (Spenser.) — Hence, 
guard  made  by  a  weapon  iu  fencing  ;  as,  “  Thou  know'st 
my  old  ward/  (Shaks.) —  A  certain  district,  division, 
or  quarter  of  a  town  or  city ;  as,  he  belongs  to  the  Fourth 
Ward. — A  minor  or  person  under  the  care  of  a  guar¬ 
dian  or  guardians;  as,  a  ward  in  chancery. — A  tract  or 
division  of  a  forest. —  One  of  the  apartments  into  which 
an  hospital  is  divided  ;  as,  a  fever  ward.  —  A  part  of  a 
lock  which  corresponds  to  its  proper  key,  and  prevents 
any  other  key  from  opening  the  lock. 

W;u*«l,  Edw  \rd  M  VTTH..W, (wawrdjR  A.,  an  English  art-| 
i»t,  B.  in  Loudon,  18 1 6.  He  became  astudent  ol  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1831,  repaired  to  Rome  two  years  after¬ 
wards,  resoled  there  till  1S39,  and,  on  his  homeward 
journey,  visited  Munich,  where  ho  made  a  brief  sojourn, 
for  t tie  purpose  of  acquiring  from  Cornelius,  the  great 
German  painter,  instruction  in  fresco.  In  1840  lie  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  his  King  Lear.  His  first 
success  was  obtained  in  1843,  by  his  painting  called  Dr. 
Jmnson  perusing  the  Manuscript  of  tne  Vicar  of  Wake¬ 
field.  Alter  this  time,  his  works  attracted  the  attention 
of  art-patrons  and  the  public;  and  be  continued  to  in¬ 
crease  in  skill  and  power  as  un  artist  with  every  fresh 
effort.  His  best  productions  may  be  cited  as  being: 
Scene  in  Lord  Chesterfield' s  Ante-room  in  1748;  The 
Royal  Pa  mill/  of  Prance  in  the.  Prison  of  the  Temple ; 
The  Last  Sleep  'of  Argyle;  ami  Charlotte  Corday  going 
to  Execution. 

Ward,  in  Indiana .  a  twp.  of  Randolph  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

AY.iril,  in  Iowa ,  a  twp.  of  Clarke  co. ;  pop.  in  1869,  350. 

Ward,  in  New  York,  a  township  ot  Alleghany  co.,  4  in. 
E  ot  Belmont;  pop-  abt.  1.200. 

Ward,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Hocking  co. ;  pop.  in  1870, 1,304. 

Ward,  in  Penn  a  ,  a  twp.  of  lioga  co. ;  pop.  abt.  900. 

Warden.  ( wdrd'n ,)  n.  [0.  Eng.  wardein  ]  A  guardian  : 
a  keeper;  a  custodian.— An  otlicer  who  keeps  and 
guards ;  ns,  the  warden  of  a  prison.  —  A  large,  bard  pear 
adapted  for  baking  and  stewing. 

Warden  of  a  college ,  the  president,  master,  or  chief 
dignitary.—  Warden  pie ,  a  pie  made  of  warden  pears.— 
Lord  VVaruen  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  (Eng.)  See  Cinque 

War 'den  ry,  War'densliip,  n.  Office  or  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  a  warden. 

Warder,  n.  ( From  ward.]  One  who  wards;  a  keeper; 
a  guard;  a  custodian.  —  A  staff  or  truncheon,  which 
when  thrown  down  by  the  judge  of  a  tournament,  stayed 
further  proceedings.  ‘  .  .  , 

Ward  ian  Case,  n.  [From  IV.  B.  Ward ,  the  inventor] 
A  close  glass  case  placed  upon  a  trough  containing  soil, 


and  accurately  fitted  to  it,  intended  for  the  growth  of 
plants  in  the  windows  of  apartments. 

Wanl'rehe,  «.  [  Ward  ami  robe;  Fr.  garderobe.]  A 
room  or  apartment  where  clothing  or  wearing  apparel 
is  kept ;  or,  more  generally,  a  portable  closet  or  piece  of 
furniture  for  hanging  up  wearing  apparel. —  Hence, 
wearing  apparel  in  general;  articles  ol  dress  and  deco¬ 
ration  ;  as,  a  sumptuous  wardrobe. 

Ward'-rooni.  n.  (Nav.)  In  large  ships  of  war,  the 
cabin  set  apart  for  the  accommodation  of  officers  ranking 
ns  lieutenants.  Small  vessels  of  war  have  no  ward-room. 

Ward*  borongli.  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of 
\\  iudham  co.,  93  m.  S.W.  of  Montpelier  ;  pop.  in  1870,866. 

M  ai  d  ship,  n.  Guardianship;  cure  and  protection  of 
a  ward  ;  rignt  of  jurisdiction  over  a  ward.  —  Pupilage; 
state  of  being  under  a  guardian  ;  minority. 

Wai*4l*'maii,  n.  One  who  keeps  watch  or  ward. 

Ware,  ( wer ,)  n  ;  pi.  Wares.  [A.  S. ;  D.  waur ;  Dan. 
rare;  Icel.  vara.]  (Chiefly  used  in  the  plural.)  Mer¬ 
chandise;  goods;  commodities;  fabrics; — this  term, 
although  originally  and  rightfully  a  collective  noun, 
nmy  he  used  plurally,  when  articles  of  traffic  or  mer¬ 
chandise  of  different  kinds  are  iu  question;  it  is  also 
very  frequently  employed  in  composition;  as,  earthen¬ 
ware,  hardware,  glassware,  tinware,  china// are,  Ac. 

Ware,  a  town  of  England,  in  Hertfordshire,  on  the  Lea, 
abt.  3  m.  from  Hertford.  Pop.  5,500. 

Ware,  in  Georgia,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Florida;  area, 
800  sq.  miles.  Rivers.  Santilla;  also.  Little  Hurricane 
Creek.  Surface ,  flat,  and  in  great  part  -occupied  by 
swamps,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Okefonokee,  30  m. 
long,  and  17  broad  ;  soil ,  sandy  and  fertile.  Cap.  M'ares- 
borough.  Pop.  iu  1870,  2,286. 

Ware,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  river  which  rises  in  Worcester 
co.,  and  falls  into  the  Connecticut  River  in  Hampden 
co.  —  A  post-village  and  township  of  Hampshire  co.,  80 
m.  S.W.  of  Boston.  It  contains  numerous  cotton  and 
woollen  mills,  and  manufactories  of  straw  goods,  and 
iron-,  copper-,  and  tin-wares.  Pop.  in  1870,  4,-59. 

War  17a;;  I©,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Madison  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  1,465. 

M  are  Creek,  in  Virginia ,  a  township  of  New  Kent 
co.;  pop.  in  1870,  1,012. 

Wai*©Biam,  (wair'hdm,)  a  town  of  England,  in  Dorset¬ 
shire,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Frome,  9  miles  from 
Boole.  Its  chief  traffic  consists  in  exporting  pipe-clay. 
Pop.  8,000. 

Ware'liam,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Plymouth  co.,  40  m.  8.S.E.  of  Boston;  pop.  iu 
1870,  3,098. 

War©'tiou*©,  n. ;  pi.  W arehouses.  [  Ware  and  house.] 
A  storehouse  lor  wares  or  goods;  a  magazine;  a  depot ; 
a  factory.  —  Bonded  t varehouse,  a  building  in  which  du¬ 
tiable  and  excisable  articles  can  be  stored  during  the 
period  which  intervenes  between  their  importation  or 
production  and  their  consumption. —  See  Warehousing 

SYSTEM. 

— v.  a.  To  deposit  or  place  for  safety  in  a  warehouse,  as 
merchandise,  Ac.  —  To  deposit  in  tlie  government  ware¬ 
house  or  custom-house  stores,  to  be  kept  until  duties 
are  paid,  as  certain  ratable  or  excisable  goods  or  com¬ 
modities. 

Ware  houseman,  n.  A  person  who  receives  goods 
and  merchandise  to  he  stored  in  bis  warehouse  lor  hire. 

(Law.)  A  W.  is  bound  to  use  ordinary  care  in  pre¬ 
serving  goods  ami  merchandise  stored  iu  his  warehouse, 
and  liis  neglect  to  do  bo  will  render  him  liable  to  the 
owner.  Tne  B'.’s  liability  commences  so  soon  as  tin- 
goods  arrive,  and  the  crane  of  the  warehouse  is  applied 
to  raise  them  into  the  warehouse.  —  Bouvier. 

Warehousing' ,  (- houz -,)  n.  Act  of  depositing  goods, 
Ac.,  in  a  warehouse,  or  in  a  custom-house  store. 

Warehousing  system.  (Com.)  Apian  for  storing  du¬ 
tiable  and  excisable  articles  during  the  intervening 
period  between  their  importation  and  their  consump¬ 
tion.  The  charge  paid  for  storage  of  such  commodities 
is  as  low  as  possible;  and,  as  a  rule,  if  they  are  re-ex¬ 
ported.  or  if,  being  produced  at  home,  they  are  consigned 
to  foreign  countries,  no  duty  at  all  is  paid.  The  object 
of  such  an  arrangement  is  that  the  tax  levied  indirectly 
on  consumption  may  he  as  light  as  possible,  because  the 
period  between  the  payment  of  the  duty  and  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  article  is  as  short  as  possible.  The 
warehousing  system  was  established  in  the  U.  S.  by  act 
of  Congress  of  Aug.  6, 1  >46,  called  the  Warehousing  Act. 

Ware'house  Point,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of 
Hartford  co.,  13  m.  N.E.  of  Hartford. 

Wa'renclorf,  a  town  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  on  the 
Ems,  16  111.  from  Munster.  l‘op.  5,000. 

Wares,  n.pl.  See  M  are. 

Ware  town,  or  U  aektown,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of 
Ocean  co.,  12  m.  S.E.  of  Tom’s  River. 

War  fare,  n.  [  War  and/a/«=A.  S .faran,  to  go.]  Con¬ 
test;  strife;  struggle;  as,  literary  or  journalistic  war¬ 
fare. —  Specifically,  military  life;  active  service  iu  the 
field;  hostilities;  war.  —  Contest  with  spiritual  ene¬ 
mies;  as,  Christian  warfare. 

War'farer,  ».  One  who  engages  in  warfare. 

War'forclslmrg:,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Fulton  co  ,  85  m.  S.W.  of  Ilarrlsbnrg. 

War'-Iiorse,  n.  The  horse  of  a  cavalry  soldier;  a  charger. 

Warily,  (M>d'-,)  adv.  Ina  wary  or  cautious  manner;  with 
circumspection;  withtimorousprudenceor  wise  toresight. 

Wariness,  ( wdf -,)  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  wary; 
wise  or  prudent  care  to  foresee  and  take  precautions 
against  harm  or  evil  ;  circumspection. 

WarK'wortll,  a  village  of  England,  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  on  the  Coquet,  5*^  m.  from  Alnwick.  At  its  S.  end 
stands  W’ark worth  Castle,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  North¬ 
umberland,  celebrated  for  its  magnificence. 

War  like,  a.  Having  the  nature  or  appearance  of 
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I  war;  pertaining  or  relating  to  war  or  military  service; 
martial;  us.  warlike  preparations.  —  Fit  lor  war;  dis¬ 
posed  tor  war;  possessing  military  instincts;  soldierly; 
as,  a  warlike  race. 

Warm,  (worm,)  a.  [A.S.«i«tm.]  Having  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat  ;  not  cold  ;  as,  warm  blood,  warm  water. 

—  Liable  to  heat;  having  prevalence  of  heat,  or  little  or 
no  winter;  tropical;  as,  a  warm  climate. —  Hence,  zeal¬ 
ous;  anient;  fiery;  impetuous;  habitually  excitable  or 
passionate;  irritable;  easily  excited  or  provoked;  not 
cool,  phlegmatic,  lukewarm,  or  indifferent ;  as,  his  w  ife 
has  an  unpleasantly  warm  temper  ol  her  own;  you  have 
my  warmest  wishes.  —  Characterized  by  violence,  fury, 
vehemence,  or  heat  of  action;  as,  there  will  he  a  pretty 
warm  struggle  fur  the  senatorship.  —  Rich;  comfort¬ 
ably  placed,  as  regards  property  or  means;  beforehand 
with  the  world;  us,  a  man  worth  a  million  is  a  warm 
man  indeed. 

(Paint.)  Noting  such  colors  as  have  yellow  or  yel¬ 
lowish-red  for  their  basis;  —  in  distinction  from  cold 
colors,  which  latter  mainly  consist  of  blues  and  their 
compounds;  as,  the  warm  tints  of  a  picture  by  Turner. 

— v.  a.  To  make  warm  ;  to  communicate  a  moderate  de¬ 
gree  of  beat  to  ;  to  apply  or  supply  heat  to:  as,  a  wood- 
fire  warms  an  apartment  — To  make  engaged  or  earnest ; 
to  interest;  to  excite  ardor  or  zeal  in;  to  engage;  as, 
“  The  soul,  with  great  and  manly  feelings  warmed/  ChT. 

— v.n.  To  grow  warm;  to  become  moderately  heated. — 
To  become  ardent,  animated,  or  zealous. 

M  arin  er,  n.  The  person  who,  or  tiling  which,  warms. 

WannTiil,  a.  Giving  warmth;  serving  to  warm. 

Warni'-li©ai*t©<l,  a.  Cordial ;  sincere;  hearty  ;  gen¬ 
erous;  feeling  lively  interest  or  affection  ;  as,  a  warm¬ 
hearted  man. 

Warm  1 11;; -pan,  n.  A  long-handled,  covered  pan, 
to  contain  lighted  coals  for  warming  abed. 

M  a  r  ini  lister,  a  town  of  England,  in  Wiltshire,  18  m. 
from  Salisbury  ;  pop.  5,500. 

War'nii lister,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-township  of 
Bucks  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

M'arni'ly,  adv.  In  a  warm  manner;  with  gentle  heat. 

—  Eagerly;  ardently;  earnestly;  passionately;  Zeal¬ 
ously  ;  as,  he  warmly  expressed  bis  sympathy. 

Warm'll©**,  n.  Warmth,  (r.) 

Warm  Kpriiig;*,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Meri¬ 
wether  co.,  36  m.  N.N.E.  of  Columbus  The  mineral 
spring  at  this  place  has  a  temperature  of  90°,  and  dis¬ 
charges  1.4'  0  gallons  per  minute. 

Warm  Springs,  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  post-village  of 
Buncombe  co.,  2 'JO  m.  W.  of  Raleigh. 

Warm  Springs,  in  Virginia,*  township  of  Bath  co.; 
pop.  in  I84O,  8no. 

Warm  Springs,  or  Bath  Court-House,  in  Virginia, 
a  post-village,  cap.  ot  Bath  co.,  170  m.  W.N.W.  of  Rich¬ 
mond.  It  is  noted  for  its  mineral  springs,  situated  in  n 
narrow’  valley  between  two  mountain  ridges.  The  largest 
spring  is  40  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  temperature  is  98° 
Falir.,  winter  and  summer.  The  water  holds  in  solution 
muriate,  sulphate,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  sulphate 
of  magnesia.  There  are  a  number  of  large  buildings  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors. 

Warm  til,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  warm;  moder¬ 
ate  hi-at;  as,  vital  wurmth. —  Ardor;  fervor;  zeal;  state 
of  active  or  lively  interest;  as,  warmth  of  affection. 

—  Animation;  earnestness:  eagerness;  enthusiasm; 
passion ;  as,  warmth  ot  temper,  warmth  of  expression, 
spiritual  warmth,  Ac. 

(Paint.)  A  tone  of  color  arising  from  the  use  of  pig¬ 
ments  expressive  of  heat;  or  the  so-called  hotter  colors , 
as  reds,  deep-yellows,  russet-browns,  Ac. 

Warn,  (twin,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  wyman ,  to  forbid;  Ger. 
warnen.]  To  admonish  of  any  duty;  to  give  notice  to; 
to  inform  previously;  to  notify  by  authority;  to  sum¬ 
mon  ;  as,  to  warn  a  special  committee.  —  To  give  notice 
to  of  approaching  harm,  danger,  or  evil,  that  it  may  ho 
avoided;  to  caution  against  anything  that  may  prove 
inimical  or  injurious;  to  admonish  against  evil  prac¬ 
tices;  as,  to  warn  one  against  intended  treachery. 

W  arn'er,  n.  One  who  warns  or  admonishes. 

War'll©!*,  iu  New  Hampshire ,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of 
Merrimac  co.,  16  m.  N.W.  of  Concord  ;  pop.  in  1870,  1.667. 

War'll©!***  I, ami  ing.  in  BV.sconsm,  a  post-village 
ot  Vernon  co.,  abt.  1*  m.  8.  ot  La  Crosse. 

War'n©r**  Kam  li.  in  California,  a  township  of 
San  Diego  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  246. 

Warn© ton,  (waru'tawng,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  M’est 
Flanders,  on  the  Lys,  10  m.  from  Ypres.  Manuf.  Choc¬ 
olate  and  starch.  Pop.  6.842. 

Warning,  n.  Admonition  ; caution ;  notification  against 
risk  or  danger,  or  against  such  evil  practices  or  pursuits 
as  are  suggestive  ot,  or  liable  to,  danger.  —  Previous  no¬ 
tice  or  intiuiatiou ;  as,  to  discharge  a  servant  without 
warning. 

Warii'iii^ly,  adv.  In  a  warning  or  admonitory  manner. 

War  -ollit*©,  n.  The  office  of  the  war  department  of  a 
kingdom  or  state;  or  the  place  in  which  the  military 
affairs  of  a  country  arc  superintended  and  managed. 

Warp,  (worp,)  v.  n.  [A.  S.  weorpan ,  wurpan;  Ger.  wer- 
fen. J  To  turn  or  incline  from  a  straight,  true,  or  proper 
course  ;  to  swerve  ;  to  deviate ;  as,  “  Methinks  my  favor 
here  begins  to  warp/  (Shaks.)  —  To  turn,  twist,  or  he 
twisted  out  of  a  straight  direction,  or  as  by  shrinking; 
as,  green  timber  will  warp. — To  wind  yarn  off  bobbins 
to  form  the  warp  of  a  web  — To  turn  and  wave,  or  tty 
with  an  undulatory  motion,  like  a  fluck  of  birds  or 
swarm  of  insects. — To  slink;  to  drop  the  young  prema¬ 
turely; —  said  of  domestic  animals. 

— v.  a.  To  turn  or  twist  out  of  shape,  or  out  of  a  straight 
direction,  as  by  shrinking  or  otherwise,  as  boards.  Ac. 

—  To  cause  to  bend  or  incline;  to  turn  aside  from  the 
true  direction;  to  pervert;  as,  his  mind  is  warped  by 
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prejudice. — To  slink,  or  cast  prematurely,  as  the  young 
of  cattle,  sheep,  ami  the  like. 

( Naut .)  To  tow  or  move  with  a  line  or  warp  attached 
to  buoys,  to  anchors,  or  to  other  ships,  Ac.,  by  which 
means  a  ship  is  drawn  usually  iu  a  beuding  course,  or 
with  various  turns. 

(Rope- making.)  To  run  off  the  reel  into  hauls,  to  be 
tarred. 

( A gric.)  To  fertilize  by  letting  the  tide  upon,  for  the 
deposition  of  slimy  matter,  as  laud. 

Warped  surface.  {(Jeom. )  A  surface  which  may  be  gen¬ 
erated  i*y  a  straight  line  moving  so  that  no  two  ot  its  con¬ 
secutive  positions  shall  be  in  t lie  same  plane. — Math.  D. 

Warp,  n.  {Weaving.)  The  longitudinal  threads  of  a 
woven  fabric;  they  are  crossed  by  the  transverse  threads, 
or  woof. 

(Naut.)  A  rope  employed  in  drawing,  towing,  or  mov¬ 
ing  a  ship  or  boat;  a  tow-line;  a  hawser. — A  premature 
dropping  of  young;  — said  of  certain  domestic  animals. 

(Agric.)  The  deposit  of  muddy  waters  artificially  in¬ 
troduced  into  low  lands. — State  ol  being  warped,  shrunk, 
or  twisted  ;  as,  the  warp  of  a  plank. 

Warp'a^e,  (-a/,)  n.  A  charge  per  ton  made  on  ship¬ 
ping  in  some  harbors.  —  Simmonds. 

War  'paint,  w.  Paint  of  various  colors,  with  which 
American  Indians  and  other  savages  streak  or  tattoo 
their  skin,  preparatory  to  going  on  a  warlike  expedition. 

W  ar -palli,  n.  The  route  taken  by  a  party  ot  Indians 
proceeding  on  a  hostile  expedition. 

Warp'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  warps,  twists,  or 
contracts. 

(  Weaving.)  One  who  prepares  the  warp  of  webs. 

Warp'in;?,  n.  Act  of  one  who  warps,  or  that  which 
warps. — Art.  process,  or  busiucss  of  preparing  the  warp 
of  webs  lor  the  weaver. 

(Agric.)  A  mode  of  increasing  the  fertility  of  tillage 
lands  on  the  banks  of  rivers  liable  to  be  overllowed  by 
their  waters. 

Warping- bank,  n.  A  bank  of  earth  raised  round 
a  tieid  to  retain  water  let  iu  lor  the  purpose  of  enrich¬ 
ing  land.  —  Craig. 

War  -proof,  n.  Courage  or  valor  that  has  undergone 
the  test  of  war. 

W'arp*tliread,  n.  (Weaving.)  One  of  the  threads 
which  compose  the  warp. 

War  rant,  { war'-,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  garantir  ;  It.  guarantire; 
„  from  A.  8.  warian ,  werian.\  To  give  a  guaranty  to;  to 
authorize;  to  give  power  or  authority  to,  as  to  do  or 
forbear  any  thing,  by  which  the  person  authorized  is 
secured  or  held  harmless  from  any  loss,  damage,  or 
detriment  by  such  act;  us,  these  thoughts  cannot  war¬ 
rant  yon  from  suspicion  iu  others.  —  To  declare  with 
assurance  or  confident  anticipation;  as,  I  warrant  he 
who  is  born  to  be  hanged  will  never  be  drowned.  —  To 
justify:  to  maintain,  support,  or  verify  by  authority, 
proof,  or  evidence  ;  as,  one  is  warranted  iu  assuming 
this  to  be  a  fact. 

(Law.)  To  assure;  to  secure  to,  as  a  grant  to  a  guaran¬ 
tee. —  To  secure,  as  the  valid  title  of  goods  to  a  pur¬ 
chaser;  or,  to  provide  indemnification  in  the  event  of 
loss. —  I’o  guarantee  to  a  purchaser  the  quality  or  quan¬ 
tity  of  goods  or  articles  sold,  us  being  equal  to  that 
which  they  are  represented  to  be;  as,  warranted  Shef¬ 
field  cutlery. 

- 7i.  An  act,  instrument,  or  obligation,  by  which  one  per¬ 
son  authorizes  another  to  do  some  thing  which  he  has 
not  otherwise  a  right  to  do;  an  actor  Commission  in¬ 
vesting  one  with  a  certain  right,  power,  or  authority, 
and  thus  securing  him  from  loss,  damage,  or  detriment; 
anything  which  warrants,  authorizes,  or  justifies  the 
doing  of;  as,  the  breaking  of  rules  by  others  is  no  war¬ 
rant  for  our  doing  so  likewise. — That  which  serves  as 
guaranty,  security,  or  assurance  for  anything;  as,  his 
word  alone  is  sufficient  warrant — A  voucher;  that  sup¬ 
plies  proof  or  attestation  ;  as,  a  pretender  to  piety  backs 
liis  imposture  by  c-criptural  warrant.  —A  writing  or  doc¬ 
ument  which  empowers  a  person  to  receive  money,  goods, 
or  other  thing  or  tilings ;  as,  a  warrant  lor  the  transfer 
of  bunded  spirits. 

(Crini.  Law.)  The  authority  issued  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  apprehension  of  some  one.  The  W.  should 
be  under  hand  and  seal  of  the  justice;  should  set  forth 
the  time  and  place  of  making  it,  and  the  cause  for  which 
it  is  made;  and  should  name  the  person  against  whom 
it  is  granted.  It  is  good  for  the  county  in  which  it  is 
issued,  but  cannot  be  enforced  in  another  without  being 
backed  by  a  justice  of  that  county.  The  officer  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  apprehending  the  party  at  any  tune,  and  even  in 
breaking  open  the  doors  of  a  house  in  pursuit  of  him. 

(Mil.)  A  certificate  of  rank  issued  to  coinniissioued 
officers. 

Dae /t- warrant.  (Com.)  A  custom-house  license  or  per¬ 
mit.  (England.) 

Warrant  of  attorney.  (L  iw.)  A  power  given  by  a 
client  to  his  attorney  to  appear  and  plead  for  him,  or  to 
sulfer  judgment  to  pass  against  him  by  confession.  It 
authorizes  a  creditor  to  enter  up  judgment  and  levy 
execution,  and  is  frequently  granted  as  a  security  for  a 
debt. —  Warrant-officer.  (Army  and  Navy.)  A  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer,  as  sergeant-major,  sergeant  and  cor¬ 
poral  iu  the  army  ;  or  gunner,  boatswain,  and  carpenter 
in  the  navy. 

Warrantable,  a.  That  maybe  warranted  or  author¬ 
ized  by  commission,  rescript,  or  right ;  justifiable. 

War'raiitAbleneftS,  n  Quality  of  being  warrantable. 

IV a r'r a II I ftb  1  y ,  adv.  Ill  a  manner  that  may  be  war¬ 
ranted,  justified,  or  defended. 

Warrantee',  n.  One  to  whom  a  warranty  is  made. 

War' ran  ter,  n.  One  who  warrants. 

Warrantor',  n.  (Law.)  One  who  makes  a  warranty. 

War 'l*  a  lit  y,  n.  Warrant ;  security  ;  guarauty. 


(Law.)  As  regards  things  personal,  it  is  the  general 
rule  that  a  purchaser  of  goods  and  cnattels  may  have  a 
satisfaction  Ironi  the  seller,  if  he  sells  them  as  Ids  own 
and  the  title  proves  deficient,  without  any  express  war¬ 
ranty  for  that  purpose;  but  that  with  regard  to  the 
goodness  of  the  things  so  purchased,  the  vendor  is  not 
bound  to  answer,  unless  lie  lias  expressly  warranted 
them  to  be  good,  or  unless  he  has  in  any  way  misrepre¬ 
sented  them  ;  but  a  warranty  is  implied  ill  certain  cases 
by  the  custom  of  trade  or  the  nature  of  the  coutruct. 

(Insurance.)  A  stipulation  or  agreement  on  the  part 
of  the  insured  party,  iu  the  nature  of  a  conditiou. — An 
express  W.  is  a  particular  stipulation  introduced  into 
the  written  contract  by  the  agreement  of  the  parties. 
An  implied  W.  is  an  agreement  which  necessarily  re¬ 
sults  hum  the  nature  ot  the  contract:  as  that  the  ship 
shall  be  sen-worthy  wheu  she  sails  oil  the  voyage 
insured.  —  Au  express  IF.  usually  appears  iu  the  lorm 
of  a  condition,  expressed  or  directly  implied  iu  the 
phraseology  ot  the  policy,  stipulating  that  certain  facts 
are  or  shall  be  true,  or  certain  acts  are  or  shall  be  done 
by  the  assured,  who  by  accepting  the  insurance  ratifies 
the  stipulation.  Where  the  stipulation  relates  wholly 
to  the  future,  it  is  a  promissory  condition  or  W.  An 
express  IF.  must  be  strictly  complied  with;  and  the 
assured  is  not  permitted  to  allege,  in  excuse  for  non- 
compliance,  that  the  risk  was  not  thereby  atfected, since 
the  parties  have  agreed  that  the  stipulated  fact  or  act 
shall  be  the  basis  of  the  contract,  unless  compliance  is 
rendered  illegal  by  a  subsequent  statute.  The  doctrine 
of  the  IF,  and  conditions  in  the  di fibre nt  species  of  in¬ 
surance,  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  mass  of  juris¬ 
prudence. — Bouvier. 

— v.  a.  To  guarantee;  to  warrant;  to  vouch  for. 

Warren,  (wdr'ren,)  n.  [Fr.  yartnne;  L.  bat.  warenna.] 
A  piece  of  ground  appropriated  to  the  propagation  and 
preservation  of  rabits.  —  A  weir  or  place  lor  taking  fish 
iu  a  river. 

Warren,  Joseph,  an  American  patriot,  n.  in  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  1« 41.  lie  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  17o9, 
6tudied  medicine,  and  settled  iu  Boston,  where  he  soon 
acquired  au  extensive  practice.  He  warmly  embraced 
the  cause  of  the  colonies  iu  the  controversy  with  the 
British  government,  and,  in  1772,  was  made  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  correspondence  formed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  communication  with  the  several  towns  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  In  1774,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
Massachusetts  congress,  of  which  he  was  made  presi¬ 
dent,  and  also  chairman  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety.  On  June  14,  1775,  lie  received  a  commission  as 
major-general ;  ami  when  a  majority  of  the  council  of  war 
determined  to  fortify  Bunker  llill,  he  insisted  ou  hav¬ 
ing  a  share  in  the  action  that  would  take  place.  As  lie 
was  warned  by  Elbridgo  (Jerry  against  the  hazard  ot  ex¬ 
posing  Ins  person:  “i  know  that  I  may  tall,”  was  the 
answer  of  IF.;  **  but  where  is  the  man  who  does  not 
think  it  glorious  and  delightful  to  die  lor  his  country  ‘t  ” 
liis  glorious  death,  June  17,  1775,  lias  been  noticed 
under  Bunker  Hill,  q.  v.  His  statue,  by  Henry  Dexter, 
was  inaugurated  on  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1857. 

W  arreu,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Bradly  co.,  abt.  100  m.  S.E.  of  Little  Rock. 

Warren,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Litchfield  co.,  40  in.  W.  of  Hartford  ;  pop.  in  18i0,  bid. 

W  arreu,  in  Georgia,  a  N.E.  central  co.;  area,  400  sq. | 
m.  Rivers.  Ogeeciiee;  also,  Rocky  Comfort  Creek.  Sur¬ 
face,  divei sifted ;  soil ,  moderately  fertile.  Min.  (Jrauite 
and  soapstone.  Cap.  Warren  toil.  J’op.  abt.  10,000. 

Warren,  in  Idaho,  a  twp.  of  Idaho  co. ;  pop. in  1870,  22. 

Warren,  in  Illinois ,  a  \v .  co.;  area,  640  sq.  in.  Rivers. 
Henderson;  also,  Ellison's  and  Swan  creeks.  Surface, 
level;  soii, fertile.  Min.  Stone-coal  and  limestone.  Cap. 
Monmouth.  Pop.  in  1870,  23.070.  —  A  post-village  of  Jo 
Daviess  co.,  145  in.  W.N.W.  of  Chicago;  pop.  abt.  l,70o. 
— A  township  of  Lake  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

W  l rre u,  in  Indiana,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Illinois; 
area,  dot  sq.  in.  It  is  bounded  ou  the  S.E.  by  the  Wa¬ 
bash  River.  Surface ,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Williamsport.  Pop.  in  1870,  lU,-U7. —  A  township  of 
Clinton  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. — A  post-village  of  Hunting- 
ton  co.,  85  in.  N.E.  of  Indianapolis; .pop.  in  1870,951. — 
A  tow  nship  of  Marion  co. ;  pop.  abt.  d,U00. — A  township 
of  Putnam  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600.  —  A  township  of  St. 
Joseph  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,000.  —  A  township  of  Warren 
co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,208. 

Warren,  in  Iowa,  a  S.  central  co.;  area,  432  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  South  and  Prairie;  also,  Squaw  and  Otter 
creeks.  Surface*  level ;  soil,  productive.  Mm.  Stone- 
coal.  Cap.  lndiauola.  Pop.  in  1870,  17,791.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Bremer  co. ;  pop.  in  1869,  785. —  A  township  of 
Keokuk  co.;  pop.  in  1869,  746.  —  A  township  of  Lucas 
co.;  pop.  in  1809,  82u.  —  A  township  of  Poweshiek  co. ; 
pop.  in  1869,  65d. 

Warren,  in  Kentucky,  &  S.S.W.  co. ;  area,  560  sq.  m. 
It  is  traversed  by  Big  Barren  River.  Surface.,  undulat¬ 
ing;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Bow  ling  Green.  Pop.  abt.  19,000. 

Warren,  in  Maine ,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Knox 
co.,  40  m.  E.S  E.  of  Augusta;  pop.  iu  1870,  2,975. 

W  arreu,  ill  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Baltimore  co., ' 
48  in.  N.  of  Annapolis;  pop.  in  1870,  317. 

W  arreu.  in  Massachusetts , a  river  which  rises  in  Bristol ! 
co.,  and  tails  into  Narraganset  Bay  in  Rhode  Island. — A 
post-village  and  township  of  Worcester  co.,  7d  in.  S.W. 
of  Boston;  pop.  in  1870,  2,625. 

W  arreu,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-township  of  Macomb  co.  ^ 
pop.  al  it.  590. 

Wa  rren,  in  Mississippi,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Louisi¬ 
ana;  area,  725  sq.m.  Rivers.  Mississippi,  Big  Black, 
and  Yazoo.  Sirjace,  low  and  fiat,  except  iu  the  W.; 
soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Vicksburg.  Pop.  abt.  22,000. 

I  War  real,  in  Missouri,  an  E.  co. ;  urea,  400  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
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Missouri;  also,  Boar,  Charette,  Massies,  Pennuc,  and 
Smith  creeks.  Surface undulating ;  *oi7,  fertile.  Cap. 
Warreutou.  Pop.  in  1870,  19,l9o.— A  township  of  Cam¬ 
den  co.;  pop.  in  1870, 471. — A  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Marion 
co.,  95  m.  N.N.E.  of  Jefferson  City ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

W  arren,  iu  New  Hampshire,  a  post-towuship  of  Graf¬ 
ton  co. ;  pop.  in-1870,  960. 

W  arren,  ill  N  w  Jersey ,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Penn¬ 
ey  1  vauia;  urea ,  550  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Delaware,  Mus- 
couetcung,  Paiilinskill,  and  Pequest.  Surface ,  moun¬ 
tainous  ;  soil,  tortile  iu  the  valleys.  Min.  Magnetic  and 
bog  iron,  brown  hematite,  zinc,  manganese,  marble, 
soapstone,  and  roofing-slate.  Cup.  Belvidere.  Pop.  abt. 
47,000. — A  township  of  Somerset  co. ;  p  p.  in  1860,  2.705. 

Warren,  iu  iVeu>  1  <>rk, an  E.N.E  co.,  bordering  on  Lake 
George;  a rea,  850  sq  in.  Rivers.  Hudson  and  Scbroon. 
Surface,  hilly;  soil,  inferior.  Min.  Iron,  black-lead, 
limestone  and  marl.  Cap.  Caldwell.  Pop.  abt.  34,000. 
—  A  post-township  of  Herkimer  co.,  70  m.  S.W.  ot  Al¬ 
bany  ;  pop.  in  1870, 1,503. 

Warren,-in  N.  Carolina,  a  river  which  forms  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  Granville  and  Warren  cos., and  enters  the 
Roanoke  River  ou  the  border  of  Virginia.  —  A  N.  eo., 
bordering  on  Virginia;  area,  480  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Roanoke 
and  Warren;  also,  Fishing  Creek.  Surface,  undulutiug; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Warreutou.  Pop.  abt.  16,090. 

Warren,  in  Ohio ,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area ,  446  sq.  in.  Rivers. 
Great  Miami  and  Little  Miami;  also,  Csesar's,  Todd's, 
and  Clear  creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  soil ,  very  ter- 
tile.  Cap.  Lebanon.  Pop.  abt.  49,009. — A  township  of 
Belmont  co.;  pop.  in  1879,  4,999.  —  A  township  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  co. ;  pop.  in  1879,  16.371.  —  A  post-village  and 
twp.,  cap.  of  Triiinbuil  co.,  lbO  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus; 
pop.  in  1879,  4  695.  —  A  twp.  of  Tuscarawas  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,200.  —  A  tw  p.  of  Washington  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,490. 

W  arren,  ill  Pennsylvania ,  a  N  N.W.  co..  bordering  on 
New  York;  aria,  899  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Alleghany;  also, 
Broken  Straw,  Couewauga,  Teonesta.  and  Keujua  creeks. 
Surface,  hilly;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Warren. 
J’op.  iu  1879,  23,8u7.  —  A  post-township  of  Bradford  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,900. —  A  township  of  Franklin  co.;  P"p.  abt. 
1,00<>.  —  A  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  Warren 
co.,  120  m.  N.N.E.  of  Pittsburg;  pop.  abt.  2,390. 

Warren,  in  Rhode  Island ,  a  post- village  and  twp.  of 
Bristol  co.,  10  in  S  E.  of  Providence  ;  pop  in  1870,3,008. 

W'arreil,  in  S.  Carolina ,  a  township  ot  Colleton  dist. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  1,631. 

W  arren,  in  Tennessee. ,  a  S.E.  county;  area ,  450  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Collins,  and  the  Cauey  Fork  of  Cumberland 
River.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap. 
McMinnville.  Pop.  iu  1S70,  12,824. 

W  arren,  in  Vermont. ,  a  post-township  of  Washington 
co.,  16  in.  S.S.W.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  in  1870,  1,094. 

Warreil,  ill  Virginia,  A  N.  co. ;  area,  250  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
The  bltenandoah  and  its  N.  Fork.  Surface,  hilly  ;  soil, 
generally  tertile.  Min.  Copper,  iron,  limestone,  and 
manganese.  Cap.  Front  Royal.  Pop  in  1870.  5,7 16. 

W  arren,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Waushara  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  600. 

War'ren  t’reek,  in  Utah ,  a  township  of  San  Pete  co. ; 
pop.  in  18i0,  127. 

W  ar  renliaon,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Brad¬ 
ford  co.,  abt.  14  m.  S.E.  of  Oswego,  N.Y. 

War'renshurg,  iu  Missouri,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship,  cap.  of  Johnson  co.,  98  m.  N.W.  of  Jelferson  City; 
pop.  in  1870,  4,805. 

Warrensburg,  in  Neio  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Warren  co.,  65  in.  N.  of  Albany;  pop.  abt.  2, COO. 

War  ren's  Store,  in  Alabama,  a  township  of  ilale 
co.;  pop.  in  18.0,  480. 

War 're  nsville,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Du  Page 
co.,  30  m.  S.W.  of  Chicago. 

W  arrensv il  le,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  and  township 
ot  Cuyahoga  co.,  154  in.  N.N.E.  of  Columbus;  j>op.  in 
1870,  1,429. 

Warrensville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Ly¬ 
coming  co  .  abt.  7  m.  N.N.E.  of  Williamsport. 

W  arrenton,  in  Alabama,  a  township  of  Dallas  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  1,057. — A  post-village,  cap.  of  Marshall  co., 
135  m.  N.E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

W  arrenton,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-vill.  of  Warren  co., 
on  the  Mississippi,  8  in.  S.  of  Vicksburg; pop.  abt  300. 

Warreutou,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap. of  Warren 
co.,  75  m.  E.N.E.  of  Jefferson  city;  pop.  in  1870,  588. 

Warreutou,  iu  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship,  cap.  of  Warren  co.,  63  in.  N.N.E.  of  Raleigh ;  vod. 
in  1870,3,215. 

Warreutou,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  co., 
on  the  Ohio  River,  11  m.  S.  of  Steubenville. 

W  arrenton,  in  Virginia,  a  post-town, cap  of  Fauquier 
co.,  100  in.  N.W.  of  Richmond;  pop.  abt.  650. 

War'ren  town,  ill  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of  Arm¬ 
strong  co.,  47  in.  E.N.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

War  rick,  in  Indiana,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Ohio  River;  area,  336  sq.  in.  It  is  traversed  by  Big 
Pigeon  and  Little  Pigeon  creeks.  Surface,  undulating; 
soil ,  fertile.  Min.  Coal.  Cap.  Booneville.  J’op.  in  1870. 

1 4,568. 

War'rington,  a  town  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  on 
the  Mersey,  5  m.  from  Newton.  Manuf.  Fustians,  cor¬ 
duroys,  glass-ware,  hardware,  soaps,  pins,  files,  <fcc. 
Pop.  28,090. 

Warrington,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Bucks  co.,  ft  m.  N.W.  of  Doyles  town  ;  pop _  abt.  1,309. — A 
township  of  York  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Warrior,  (woPri-ur,}  n.  A  person  engaged  in  war  or 
military  life;  emphatically,  a.  brave  man;  a  veteran 
soldier ;  a  man  of  approved  military  skill  and  valor. 

War'rior,  In  Alabama,  a  township  of  Macon  co. ;  won. 
iu  1870.2,179. 

Wstr'riorV  JIark,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village 
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and  township  of  TTnntlngdon  co.,105  m.W.N.W.  of  liar- 
riibmg;  pop.  abt.  1,900. 

Warsaw,  (tvawr'smv.)  a  city  of  Russian  Poland,  and 
formerly  tho  capital  of  the  Polish  kingdom,  situated  on 
the  Vistula,  being  connected  with  Praga,  its  fortified 
suburb,  by  a  floating  bridge;  bat.  52°  13'  N..  Lon.  21° 
2'  IS.  Warsaw  consists  of  an  old  and  new  town,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  its  suburbs;  the  place  is  one  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity,  though  posse-sing  lew  attractions  in  its  streets 
and  older  buildings  to  support  its  claim  as  a  capital, 
being,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  buildings,  wretch¬ 
edly  built.  The  chief  edifices  are  the  council  house,  a 
collegiate  church,  the  barracks,  Tainek  or  palace  of  the 
ancient  kinns,  now  the  residence  of  the  Russian  viceroy, 
and  containing  the  diet  hall,  and  all  the  national  ar¬ 
chives;  the  Mai  ieville  13  izaar,  or  a  square  surrounded 
with  arcades  ;  several  statues,  some  private  palaces  of 
the  nubility,  with  the  castle  and  an  equestrian  statue 
of  Sohieski. —  Manuf.  Woollen  stuffs,  soap,  tobacco,  gold 
anil  silver  wire,  hats,  hosiery,  paper,  chemicals, carriages, 
harness,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  carpeting.  It  is  the 
centre  of  industry,  commerce,  and  literary  activity  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  great  entrepot  of  commerce  in 
Poland.  The  university,  suppressed  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  after  the  insurrection  of  18-JO,  has  been  rees¬ 
tablished  within  recent  years  through  the  influence  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine.  In  1506  IP.  succeeded 
Cracow  as  the  capital  of  Poland.  In  1793  Kosciusko  re¬ 
treated  on  M  ars.-tw.  and  defended  it  with  success  against 
the  Prussians,  during  the  summer  of  1791;  lint,  on  the 
arrival  of  Suwarrow  and  the  Russians,  Praga  was  taken 
by  assault,  and  delivered  to  pillage.  Since  1815,  Warsaw 
has  been  the  resideticeof  a  viceroy  representing  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia  ;  it  was  also  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
Polish  parliament.  In  1830  the  Russians  were  driven 
from  it  by  the  Poles  ;  but  it  was,  in  the  following  year, 
retaken.  I ’op.  in  IS  *5,  243,512. 

W  .ir  saw,  in  Alabama ,  a  township  of  Sumter  co. ;  pop. 
in  18.0,  2.0  0. 

Warsaw,  in  Illinois,  a  town  and  river-port  of  Hancock 
co..  on  the  Mississippi,  not.  3  m.  S.  of  Keokuk;  pop.  in 
1  7  >,  3.57  2. 

W  ai’saw,  i:i  Indiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Kosciusko 
co.,  40  m.  W.N.W.of  Fort  Wayne;  pop  in  1870,2,206. 

W  arsaw,'  formerly  Fredericksburg,)  in  Kentucky,  a  post¬ 
village,  cap.  of  Gallatin  co.,  on  the  Ohio,  50  m.  below 
Cincinnati;  pop  abt.  800. 

Warsaw,  in  Minnesota ,  a  township  of  Goodhue  co. ; 
p  p.  abt.  400. 

Warsaw,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Renton  co.. 
M)  m.  W.rf.W.  of  Jefferson  City  ;  pop.  abt.  450. 

Warsaw,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  twp  ,  cap. 
of  Wyoming  c  45  in.  S  E.  of  Buffalo  ;  pop.  abt.  3,600. 

Warsaw,  ill  O  no,  a  post-village  of  Cushoctou  co.,50  m. 
N.  of  Zanesville;  pop.  abt.  250. 

"Wjirsnw,  in  I  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Forest  co. — 
A  post-village  and  township  of  Jefferson  co.,  7  in.  N.E. 
of  Brookviile;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

YVs%:*saw.  in  I'  ryinia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Richmond 
co.,  70  m.  N.E.  of  Richmond. 

W  ar'-son^-,  n.  A  song  inciting  men  to  deeds  of  war  ; 
—  especially,  among  the  N.  American  Indians  and  other 
savage  nations,  a  song  accompanying  the  war-dance, 
full  of  incentive  allusions  to  the  past  prowess  of  the 
trihe,  and  prophesying  deeds  of  prospective  valor. 

TV  a rU(wuwrt,)n.  [A.S.  wernt.]  (Med.)  A  hard  unsightly 
excrescence  or  tumor  that  forms  on  the  cuticle  or  outer 
skin,  usually  of  tho  hand  or  some  other  conspicuous 
place.  They  are  of  slow  growth,  small,  insensible,  and 
generally  conical  in  form.  The  best  application  for  their 
removal  is  some  caustic  or  escharotie,  as  nitrate  ot  sil¬ 
ver.  caustic  potash,  or  strong  acetic  acid. 

{Dot.)  A  h  inleiied  protuberance  found  on  some  plants. 

War'ta,  or  Wart n a,  a  river  of  Roland,  rising  3.3  in.  from 
Cracow,  and,  alter  a  course  of  450  in  ,  joining  the  Oder 
at  Oust  rin.  or  Kustrln,  in  the  prov.  of  Brandenburg. 

Wart'<hog.  n.  (Zool.)  A  name  given  to  the  African 
swine  of  the  genus  Ph  icochserus  ( P.  Car.),  from  the  large 
warty  protuberances  on  each  cheek. 

Warty,  a.  Having  warts;  full  of.  or  overgrown  with, 
warts;  as,  a  warty  skin,  a  warty  leaf.  —  Oi  tiie  nature 
or  character  of  warts. 

W’ar  -*vk<>  >g>,  (- h  whoop .)  n.  [war  and  whoop  J  The 
whooping  cry  or  shout  uttered  by  Indians  when  in  con¬ 
flict  with  an  enemy. 

War  wick,  Richard  Nf.yii.lf.,  Euil  of,  “tho  King¬ 
maker,'’  was  b.  about  1428.  He  was  the  eldest  son  ot 
Richard  Neville,  Karl  of  Salisbury,  and  having  by  mar¬ 
riage  become  possessor  of  the  immense  estates  of  the 
Beauchamp  family,  was  created  Karl  <<i  Warwick,  when 
about  the  age  of  twenty-one.  II is  personal  character 
and  great  abilities,  his  enormous  wealth  and  lavish  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  his  extended  and  important  family  con¬ 
nections,  made  him  at  once  the  mightiest  English  noble 
of  his  time,  and  the  favorite  of  the  people  The  story  of 
his  life  would  be  also  that  of  the  Wars  of  the  Doses,  in 
which  he  is  the  most  prominent  figure.  A  family  alli¬ 
ance  with  Richard,  Dukoot  York,  father  of  Edward  IV., 
led  him  to  take  tho  side  of  the  house  of  York,  and  his 
dashing  courage  at  the  battle  of  St.  Alban’s  in  145  \ 
when  he  led  the  van,  chiefly  decided  the  victory  of  the 
Duke  of  York.  In  1 460,  IF..  who  was  then  governor  of 
Calais,  landed  In  Kent  with  an  army,  was  joined  by 
large  numbers,  marched  on  London,  and  on  July  10.  de¬ 
ft. aTed  the  Lancastrians  at  Northampton,  and  took 
Henry  VI  prisoner.  Queen  Margaret  escaped,  and  raised 
an  arinv.  with  which  she  defeated  the  Duke  of  York  at 
Wakefield  in  December,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  at  St. 
Alban's  in  February,  1461.  But  these  victories  were 
fruitless,  for  IF,  joined  by  Edward,  now  Duke  of  York, 
compelled  the  royal  army  to  retire  to  the  north,  and  oc¬ 


cupied  London,  where  Edward  was  at  once  proclaimed 
king.  W.,  at  first  loaded  with  honors,  did  not  long  re¬ 
tain  the  favorof  the  king.  Edward,  growing  uneasy  un¬ 
der  the  dominion  of  the  haughty  earl,  married  Elizabeth 
Woodville  in  1464,  and  raised  to  his  favor  persons  ad¬ 
verse  to  IP.,  who,  in  turn,  made  alliance  with  Queen 
Margaret,  1470,  and  married  Ids  younger  daughter  to 
Prince  Edward,  son  of  Henry  VI.  \V.  then  invaded  Eng¬ 
land  with  a  fresh  force,  proclaimed  and  restored  Henry 
VI.,  and  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  Edward's  brother, 
entered  London  in  triumph.  But  once  more  the  tide 
turned;  Edward,  landing  in  Yorkshire  in  March,  1471, 
won  the  decisive  victory  of  Barnet,  April  14,  at  which  the 
King-maker  and  his  brother,  Lord  Montagu,  were  killed. 

W  sirwick,  (wnr'ik.)  a  town  of  England,  cap.  of  co.  of 
same  name,  20  in.  from  Birmingham.  It  is  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  justly  celebrated  lor  its  castle,  the  priucipul 


Fig.  2596.  —  Warwick  castle. 


residence  of  the  earls  of  Warwick  (Fig.  2596),  beauti¬ 
fully  situated  on  a  rock.v  elevation,  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Avon.  Of  this  edifice,  Guy’s  Tower.  128  feet  high,  was; 
bniir  in  1391:  and  Cfesar’s  Tower,  still  more  ancient,  is 
147  feet  high.  Pep.  10.570.  In  1871  the  castle  was 
partly  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  rebuilt  almost  imme¬ 
diately  by  public  contribution. 

War'wick,  in  Md  ,  a  p.-v ill.  of  Cecil  co. — In  Mass.,  a 

_ p.-twp.  of  Frankin  co.,  72  in.  W.N.W.  of  Boston. 

Warwick,  in  New  Y"rk,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Orange  co.,  110  m.  SAN’,  of  Albany  ;  pop.  abt.  6,000. 

Warwick,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Tuscarawas  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,800. 

Warwick,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp  pf  Bucks  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,000.  —  A  post-twp.  of  Chester  co. :  pop.  in  1870, 
1,206. —  A  village  and  township  of  Lancaster  cu.,  9  m. 
N.E.  of  Lancaster;  pop.  abt.  3,800. 

Warwick,  in  Iihode,  Island,  a  post-township  of  Kent 
co.,  10  m.  S.W.  of  Providence;  pop.  in  1S70,  10,453. 

Warwick,  in  Virginia,  a  S.E.  co..  bordering  on  Janies 
River;  area,  50  sq.  m.  Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  fertile. 
Pop .  abt.  1,800. —  A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co., 
80  m.  E.N.E.  of  Richmond. 

Warwick  Nock,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  point  of  land  in 
Kent  co.,  projecting  into  Narraganset  Bay,  near  the  S. 
extremity  of  which,  at  the  entrance  to  E.  Greenwich 
Harbor,  is  a  light-house  with  a  fixed  light;  Lat.‘41°34' 
12"  N.,  Lon.  71°  27'  W. 

War'w  ickile,  n.  (Min.)  Native  borotitanatc  of  mag¬ 
nesia  and  iron,  met  with  in  dark-brown  to  black  crys¬ 
tals,  in  granular  limestone,  near  Edenville,  New  \rork. 

War'-w  orzi,  War'-bcatcii,  (- bet'n ,)  a.  Worn  with 
military  service,  or  long  and  hard  campaigning;  as,  n 
war-worn  veteran,  a  ivar-worn  uniform. 

Wa'ry.a.  Circumspect;  heedful  of  danger ;  cautiously 
watching  and  guarding  against  deception,  artifices,  and 
dangers  of  whatsoever  kind;  timorously  prudent; 
scrupulous;  as,  a  wary  leader,  a  wary  diplomatist. — 
Guarded;  careful;  mindful. 

Was,  (woz.)  The  past  tensoof  the  substantive  verb  tobe; 
as,  I  was ,  ho  was ,  she  was. 

Was'co,  in  Oregon,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Washington 
Territory.  Rivers.  Columbia,  John  Day,  and  DrsChutes, 
or  Fall  River.  Surface,  mountainous  on  the  W.,  where 
Mount  Hood,  a  peak  of  tho  Cascade  Range,  attains  an 
elevation  of  ]4,0u0  feet;  soil ,  generally  unfertile.  Cap. 
Dallas  City.  Pop.  in  1S70,  2,488. 

Was'eca,  in  Minnesota,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  432  sq.  m.  It  is 
drained  by  Le  Sueur  River.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Wilton.  Pop.  abt.  4,0u0. 

Wash,  (wosh,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  wcescan ,  wacsan;  Du.  was- 
schen;  Ger.  i  vaschen;  Dan.ras/.v  ]  To  cleanse  by  ablution 
or  lavatory  operation;  to  purify  by  dipping  or  rubbing  in 
water ;  to  apply  water  or  liquid  to  for  the  purpose  of 
cleansing;  as,  to  wash  the  hands  or  face,  to  wash  linen,  to 
wash  sheep,  to  wash  a  floor  or  pavement,  and  the  like. — 
To  wet,  by  covering  with  water  ;  —  hence,  to  overflow  or 
dash  against;  as,  waves  wash  the  base  of  a  cliff. — To  sepa¬ 
rate  extraneous  matter  from  ;  to  abrade  or  disintegrate 
by  tho  force  of  moving  water;  as,  the  inundations  washed 
away  the  levee. —  To  remove  from,  or  take  away  by  the 
action  of  water ;  to  draw  or  drag  off ;  —  used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  off ,  out,  or  away;  as,  the  colors  are  washed 
out,  he  was  washed  off  his  feet,  &c.  —  To  rub  over  or  coat 
thinly  with  some  liquid  substaiieo;  as,  to  washn  picture 
with  a  glaze  of  varnish.  —  To  overlay  with  a  thin  sur¬ 
face  of  metal ;  as,  glass  washed  with  quicksilver. 

To  wash  gold,  or  other  ores,  to  apply  water  to  crushed 
ores,  in  order  to  separate  the  metallic  particles  through 
their  superior  gravity. 

To  wash  a  ship.  ( Naut .)  To  wash  and  scrape  a  ship  by 
careening  her  over. 
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— v.  n.  To  cleanse  one’s  self  by  the  use  of  water  ;  to  per- 
torm  the  customary  act  of  ablution.  —  To  perform  the 
operation  of  cleansing  clothes,  linen,  Ac.,  in  water;  as, 
to  hire  a  woman  to  wash.  —  To  bear  without  detriment 
the  operation  of  washing;  as,  will  this  cloth  wash ? —  To 
be  abraded  or  worn  away  by  the  action  of  water,  as  by 
a  torrent  or  inundation,  or  by  the  dashing  of  the  sea. 

— n.  Act  of  washing  or  ablution  ;  lavatory  operation  ;  a 
washing  or  wetting  with  water;  a  dipping  or  steep¬ 
ing  in  water  —  hence,  t  he  quantity  of  linen  belonging  to 
a  person  or  family  washed  at  one  time  ;  as,  to  send  one's 
things  to  the  wash. —  A  bog;  a  marsh;  a  ien  ;  theshal- 
b»w  part  of  a  river  or  arm  of  the  sea  ;  or,  a  tract  of  land 
sometimes  covered  with  water  and  at  other  times  left 
dry. —  .Matter  collected  by  water;  alluvion,  or  substances 
collected  and  deposited  by  water;  as,  the  wash  of  a 
sewer. —  \\  aste liquor  and  kitchen  refuse;  as,  hog  wash. 

—  In  distilling,  the  fermentable  liquor  produced  by  dis¬ 
solving  the  proper  subjects  tor  fermentation  and  distil¬ 
lation  in  common  water.  —  That  with  which  anything 
is  wetted,  washed,  coated,  Ac.,  upon  the  surface  ;  as,  (1.) 
A  color  spread  or  floated  thinly  over  broad  masses  or 
spaces  of  a  picture  to  make  it  appear  the  more  natural. 
(2.)  A  thin  coat  of  metal,  or  other  substance,  laid  on 
boards  or  other  work  tor  beauty  or  preservation.  (3.)  A 
cosmetic  for  the  complexion;  as.  a  face-wash  ;  also,  a 
preparation  for  improving  the  hair:  us,  a  liair-ieas/t.  (4.) 
A  lotion ;  a  medical  preparation  in  a  liquid  form,  to  be 
applied  externally;  as,  a  black  wash. —  In  England,  the 
quantity  often  strikes  of  oysters. 

(Naut.)  The  blade  of  an  oar,  or  the  broad,  thin  part 
which  cleaves  the  water. 

Wash  able,  a.  That  may  be  washed  or  cleansed. 

Wusliii,  a  lake  of  Louisiana,  12  ni.  long,  abt.  1 :  m.  S  W. 
of  New  Orleans,  and  connected  by  several  bayous  with 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

TYaslli  -8>n  1 1.  n.  A  lmll  of  soap  used  in  ablutions. 

Wasll'-boui’ll,  n.  A  board  with  a  ribbed  or  fluted  sur¬ 
face  on  which  linen,  Ac.  is  rubbed  in  course  of  being 
wailed.  — The  mop-board  of  a  room. 

(Naut.)  A  movable  piece  of  board  placed  above  the 
gunwale  of  a  boat,  or  elsewhere,  to  prevent  the  water 
from  washing  over. 

Wnsh'ihiirii,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Scott  co  ;  pop.  in 
18,0.  499. —  A  twp.  of  Sebastian  co. :  p< p.  ju  1870,  478. 

Waslibu  rn,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Woodford  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  272. 

Wash S>ua*3i,,  in  Maine,  a  town  of  Aroostook  co. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  419. 

Washburn,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Grant  co., 
abt.  16  in.  E.  of  Lancaster. 

Washer,  (wdsh'ur,)n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  washes. 

—  An  iron  ring  between  the  nave  of  a  wheel  and  tho 
linch-pin. —  A  piece  of  iron,  leather,  Ac.,  in  the  form  of 
a  flattened  ring,  interposed  between  the  surface  of 
wood,  Ac.,  and  the  head  or  nut  of  a  holt,  to  protect  tho 
surface  from  being  damaged  during  tho  processor  screw¬ 
ing  up;  it  is  also  used  to  render  screeti  and  other  junc¬ 
tions  air-tight. 

Washerman,  n.  A  man  employed  in  laundry-work. 

Y/ash'envoninn,  n.  A  laundress. 

Wash'-plding,  n.  Same  as  Water-gilding. 

W  ash  - Blouse,  n.  An  apartment,  usually  in  au  out¬ 
building,  for  washing  linen,  Ac. :  a  laundry. 

Wash'iness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  washy. 

W'ashapi^,  (wdsh'-,)  n.  Ablution  ;  act  of  one  who  washes 
or  cleanses  with  water.  —  A  wash,  or  the  quantity  of 
clothes,  linen,  Ac.,  washed  at  one  time;  as,  he  owes  for 
a  month’s  washing. — (Com.)  See  Supp’t. 

Wash  ing-cnacliine,  (-ma-sheen' ,)  n.  A  machine 
used  in  laundries. 

Wash'ing'-sttifr,  n.  Amonggold  miners, any  deposit 
of  earth  containing  gold  euough  to  pay  for  working  and 
washing  it. 

Wash'iu^ton,  Geohqe,  tho  leader  of  tho  American 
revolution,  and  first  President  of  the  United  States,  B.in 
Westmoreland  co.,  Ya..  February  22, 1732;  son  of  Augus¬ 
tine  IF.,  and  his  second  wile,  Mary  Ball ;  a  descendant 
of  John  IF.,  who  emigrated  to  Virginia  from  England 
about  1057,  whose  family  has  been  satisfactorily  traced 
in  England  to  the  12th  century,  and  to  tho  co.  of  Dur¬ 
ham.  Augustine  IF.  died  in  1743,  when  George  was  in 
his  12th  year.  lie  left  a  large  landed  property  to  his 
widow  and  5  children.  To  his  eldest  son  Lawrence  be  gave 
an  estate  mi  the  Potomac,  afterwards  so  famous  as  Mount 
Vernon;  George  inherited  that  on  the  Rappahannock 
occupied  by  the  father  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  a  plan¬ 
tation  of  690  to  700  acres  was  bequeathed  to  each  of  tho 
other  children  ;  while  the  incomcof  the  whole  property 
was  given  to  the  mother  till  tho  sons  respectively  should 
come  to  age.  Tho  education  of  George,  obtained  at  an 
ordinary  school,  comprised  little  more  than  reading, 
writing*  and  arithmetic;  but  between  his  14th  and  16th 
years  he  studied  geometry  and  surveying,  in  which  ho 
made  considerable  progress.  Though  it  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned  if  he  knew  any  language  but  English,  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  he  studied  French  after  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  command  had  fallen  on  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  communication  with  the  auxiliaries  sent  from 
Franco  to  join  tho  army  of  independence.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  practical  acquirements  were  precociously  de¬ 
veloped.  When  but  sixteen  years  old  he  was  employed 
in  surveying  the  vast  wilderness  owned  by  his  connec¬ 
tion,  Lord  Fairfax,  in  the  district  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  He  pursued  the  profession  of  a  surveyor, 
which,  in  a  country  then  full  of  estates,  utterly  unknown 
in  character  and  extent  to  their  owners,  was  a  lucrative 
one;  and  he  is  said  to  have  thus  obtained  an  uncon¬ 
scious  training  for  his  subsequent  warlike  operations  l  y 
acquiring  a  minute  acquaintance  with  some  parts  of  the 
country,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  general  characteristics 
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of  the  whole.  Before  he  was  twenty  years  old  he  received 
an  important  command  as  adju Unit-general  of  one  of 
the  military  districts  into  which  Virginia  was  divided 
to  resist  the  Indians,  and  his  genius  raised  him  to  a 
more  important  command  in  the  American  war  with 
France  in  1754.  In  a  mission  across  the  frontiers  to  as¬ 
certain  the  objects  of  the  French,  he  discovered  through 
his  extraordinary  sagacity  the  plans  of  aggrandizement 
which  led  ultimately  to  the  destruction  of  French 
power  in  America.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  war 
which  then  broke  out,  ami  as  all  this  occurred  before  he 
was  twenty-three  years  obi,  his  history  decidedly  sup¬ 
ports  the  theory  that  the  faculty  of  the  military  com¬ 
mander  is  generally  developed  early  in  life,  lu  1759,  W. 
married  Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  a  widow.  She  brought  con¬ 
siderable  property  to  add  to  IP's  large  estates,  and  for 
some  years  his  hands  were  as  full  of  business,  in  the 
management  of  private  property  and  attendance  on  the 
provincial  legislature,  as  they  ever  afterwards  were 
when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Union.  It  was  one  of 
his  peculiarities  that  he  carried  out  small  matters  with 
the  same  articulate  organization  as  large.  lie  slurred 
over  nothing,  and  his  household  books,  of  which  fac¬ 
similes  have  been  extensively  circulated,  would  have 
stamped  him  as  a  pedantic  trlfler,  had  they  not  exem¬ 
plified  the  same  rigid  adherence  to  system  and  accuracy 
of  detail  with  which  lie  subsequently  organized  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  great  nation.  lie  took  an  unuoticeable 
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but  active  part  in  his  own  province,  in  the  preparations 
for  the  assertion  of  independence.  He  was  appointed  on* 
of  the  delegates  from  Virginia  to  the  first  general  con¬ 
gress  in  1774,  and  had  the  command  of  the  independent 
companies  of  the  State.  Still,  his  position  had  never 
bee»»  brilliant  or  even  conspicuous,  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  instance  of  that  common  sense  which 
characterized  the  revolution,  that  the  supreme  command 
of  thf  army  of  independence  should  have  fallen  into  his 
hands.  He  became  commander- in-chief  on  the  15th  of 
June,  1775.  The  history  of  W ,  from  this  period,  is  the 
history  of  the  revolutionary  war.  to  be  found  in  other 
parts  of  this  work.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  created  the 
American  army;  fought  the  English  generals,  Howe, 
Clinton.  Burgoyne, ami  Cornwallis,  with  various  results; 
till,  finally,  he  surrounded  Cornwallis  at  Yorktovvn,  and 
compelled  him  to  capitulate.  To  his  intrepidity, prudence, 
and  moderation,  this  country  is  almost  wholly  indebted 
for  the  independence  which  was  secured  to  it  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  17S3.  Soon  after  this  event, 
W.  resigned  his  commission  to  Congress,  ami  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  on  that  occasion,  the  magnanimity  of  the  hero  was 
blended  with  the  wisdom  of  the  philosopher.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  his  seat  at  Mount  Vernon  (q.  v  ),  and,  like  Cin- 
cinnatus  of  old,  he  returned  to  his  former  and  favorite 
pursuits  of  agriculture.  The  federation  of  the  States 
having  failed  to  afford  an  efficient  government,  Wash¬ 
ington  proposed  conventions  for  commercial  purposes, 
which  led  to  the  Convention  of  1787,  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  which  founded  the  present  federal  Consti¬ 
tution,  considered  by  him  as  the  only  security  against 
anarchy  and  civil  war.  Under  this  Constitution  he 
was  chosen  President,  and  inaugurated  at  New  York, 
April  3<),  1789.  1 1  is  government  was  marked  by  that 

w«*ll-tempered  prudence  which  distinguished  all  his  con¬ 
duct.  Having  been  reelected  as  President,  he  held  office 
till  1797,  when  he  again  retired  to  his  estate  at  Mount 
Vernon.  In  1797,  when  there  arose  a  difficulty  with 
France,  threatening  hostilities,  he  was  appointed  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  and  commander-in-chief,  a  post  which  he 
accepted  with  extreme  reluctance,  hut  with  that  spirit 
of  obedience  to  the  call  of  duty  which  had  been  the  gov¬ 
erning  rule  of  his  life.  On  the  12th  of  December,  1799,  he 
was  exposed  in  the  saddle,  for  several  hours,  to  cold  and 
snow,  and  attacked  with  acute  laryngitis,  for  which  he 
was  repeatedly  and  largely  Med,  but  sank  rapidly,  and 
died.  Dec.  14.  IV.  was  childless,  but  most  happy  in  his 
domestic  relations.  He  was  mourned  even  by  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  deserved  the  record  :  “  First  in  peace,  first  in 
war.  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.”  The 
following  estimate  of  the  character  and  intellect  of  the 
great  Amei i^an  patriot  is  from  President  Jefferson:  — 
44  II is  mind  was  great  and  powerful,  without  being  of  the 
very  first  order;  his  penetration  strong,  though  not  so 
acute  as  that  of  a  Newton,  Bacon,  or  Locke:  and,  as  far 
as  he  saw,  no  judgment  was  ever  sounder.  It  was  slow 


in  operation,  being  little  aided  by  invention  or  imagina¬ 
tion,  but  sure  in  conclusion,  lienee  the  common  re¬ 
mark  of  his  officers  of  the  advantages  he  derived  from 
councils  of  war,  where,  hearing  all  suggestions,  he  se¬ 
lected  whatever  was  best;  and  certainly  uo  general 
ever  planned  his  battles  more  judiciously;  but,  if  de¬ 
ranged  during  the  course  of  action,  if  any  member  of 
his  plan  was  disarranged  by  sudden  circumstances,  he 
was  slow  in  readjustment.  The  consequence  was,  that 
he  often  failed  in  the  field,  but  rarely  against  an  enemy 
in  station,  as  at  Bostun  and  York.  He  was  incapable  of 
fear,  meeting  personal  danger  with  the  calmest  uncon¬ 
cern.  Perhaps  the  strongest  feature  in  his  character  was 
prudence,  never  acting  until  every  circumstance,  every 
consideration,  was  maturely  weighed;  refraining,  if  lie 
saw  a  doubt;  but,  when  once  decided,  going  through 
with  his  purpose,  whatever  obstacles  opposed.  His  in¬ 
tegrity  was  the  most  pure,  his  justice  the  most  inflexi¬ 
ble,  I  have  ever  known  ;  no  motives  of  interest  or  con¬ 
sanguinity,  of  friendship  or  hatred,  being  able  to  bias 
his  decision.  He  was,  indeed,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  a  wise,  a  good,  and  a  great  man.  His  temper  was 
naturally  irritable  ami  high-toned;  but  reflection  and 
resolution  hud  obtained  a  firm  and  habitual  ascendency 

over  it . His  person  was  fine,  bis  stature  exactly 

wliat  one  could  wish.  Although  in  the  circle  of  his 
friends,  where  he  might  be  unreserved  with  safety,  he 
took  a  free  share  in  conversation,  his  colloquial  talents 
were  not  above  mediocrity,  possessing  neither  copious¬ 
ness  of  ideas  nor  fluency  of  words.  In  public,  when 
called  on  for  a  suddeu  opinion,  he  was  unready,  short, 
and  embarrassed.  Yet  lie  wrote  readily,  rather  diffusely, 
iu  an  easy  and  correct  style.  He  read  little,  and  that 
only  oil  subjects  of  agriculture  and  English  history.” 

Wsisfli'ington.  a  city  of  the  district  of  Columbia,  and 
the  cap.  oi  the  U.  States  of  America,  situate  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  and  160  m.  from  its  mouth,  be¬ 
tween  the  Anacosta  or  Eastern  branch  and  Rock  Creek, 
which  separates  it  from  Georgetown,  39  m.  S.W.  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  136  m.  from  Philadelphia,  226  in.  frt>m  New 
York,  432  m.  from  Boston,  497  m.  W.  from  Cincinnati, 
700  m.  from  Chicago,  856  m.  from  St.  Louis,  2,000  m. 
from  Sail  Francisco,  and  1,033  m.N.  from  New  Orleans; 
Lat.  (taken  from  the  Capitol)  38°  52'  20"  N.,  Lon.  77°  O' 
15"  VV.  The  natural  situation  of  IP.  is  pleasant  and 
salubrious,  and  it  is  laid  out  on  a  plan  which  renders  it 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  commodious  cities  iu 
the  world.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  the  President’s  House,  the  Treasury  department,  the 
new  building  for  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  dept.  567  ft. 
by  342  ft.,  the  Patent  Office,  the  General  Post-Office,  the 
National  Observatory,  the  Arsenal  and  Navy-yard,  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  ( q .  i\),  the  Washington  Motiu- 
meut,  and  the  City  Hall.  The  Capitol  (frig.  2,551),  situ¬ 
ated  iu  a  commanding  position,  and  surrounded  by  a 
beautiful  park  of  35  acres,  was  begun  in  1793.  burnt  by 
the  British  in  1814.  completed  in  1825,  and  subsequently 
enlarged.  The  centre  is  352  feet  by  101,  with  a  lofty 
dome;  the  wings  142  by  238  feet;  the  entire  building 
being  751  feet  long,  324  deep,  covering  3%  acres  —  the 
centre  of  white  sandstone,  the  wings  white  marble. 
The  Rotunda,  under  the  dome, contains  several  national 
pictures  by  Trumbull,  Weir,  Vanderlyn,  Powell,  Chap¬ 
man,  Ac.  The  Senate  Chamber  is  a  noble  ball,  112  by 
82  feet,  with  galleries  for  1,U00  spectators;  the  Hall  of 
Representatives  is  139  by  93  feet,  with  galleries  for  1.200. 
The  old  Senate  and  Representative  Chambers,  used  be¬ 
fore  the  enlargement,  are  beautiful  rooms.  The  Con¬ 
gressional  library  is 91  by  34  feet,  with  300,000  vols.,  be¬ 
sides  80,000  vols.  of  documents.  The  Capitol,  contain¬ 
ing  also  numerous  committee-rooms  and  offices,  is  highly 
ornamented  with  rich  marbles,  frescoes,  and  groups  of 
statuary.  The  President's  mansion  (Fig.  2,552),  usually 
called  the  White  H<>usp.,  from  ils  color,  is  in  the  W.  part 
of  the  city,  built  of  freestone,  and  is  170  feet  long  and 
86  deep.  The  department  of  the  interior  occupies  a 
magnificent  marble  edifice,  commonly  called  the  Pat¬ 
ent  Office.  The  General  Post-office  building  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  marble  structure  in  the  Italian  palatial  6tyle.  The 
monument  to  Washington,  intended  to  be  600  feet  high, 
of  which  about  one-third  is  built,  was  suspended  lor 
want  of  funds.  An  equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  by 
Clark  Mills,  is  erected  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue;  and  a 
similar  statue  of  Andrew  Jackson,  by  the  same  artist, 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  square  in  front  of  the  I  re¬ 
sident's  mansion.  An  aqueduct,  which  cost  $3,000,000, 
supplies  the  city  with  water  from  the  Potomac  at  Great 
Falls,  19  m.  above  the  city,  discharging  nearly  three 
times  as  much  water  as  the  Croton  aqueduct  of  New 
York.  There  are  few  manufactories,  ami  most  of  the 
foreign  trade  is  absorbed  by  Georgetown  and  Alexan¬ 
dria,  but  the  retail  business  is  considerable.  Washing¬ 
ton  was  founded  in  1790  by  the  first  president  of  the 
U.  States,  whose  name  it  bears.  It  became  the  seat  of 
the  Federal  government  in  1800.  Pop.  (1870),  110,000. 

Washington,  a  territory  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Alaska,  the  most 
extreme  N  W.  section  of  the  American  Union,  is  bound¬ 
ed  N.  by  British  Columbia,  E.  by  Idaho,  S.  by  Oregon, 
and  W.  by  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean  ;  is  in  Lat.  45°  30' — 19° 
N.,  Lon.  117° — 125°  W.  Maximum  length,  from  E.  to 
W.,  345  m. ;  breadth,  N.  to  S.,  230  in. ;  area,  69,994  sq.  m., 
or  44,769,100  acres.  Gen.  jjesc.  The  coast-line  extends 
a  distance  of  about  250  in.  In  the  N.  the  territory  is 
separated  from  Vancouver’s  Island  by  the  Strait  of  Juan 
de  Fuca,  which  connects  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  a 
depp  bay  extending  S.  from  60  to  70  m.,  called  Admi¬ 
ralty  Inlet.  The  continuous  chain  of  mountains  known 
as  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  California,  takes  the-  name  of 
the  Cascades,  or  Cascade  Range,  in  tin*  regions  immedi¬ 
ately  N.  of  that  State,  and  traverses  this  territory,  vary¬ 
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ing  but  little  from  a  N.and  9.  course,  at  an  average  dlfr 
tance  from  the  coast  uf  100  hi.  This  range,  as  iu  Oregon, 
separates  the  territory  into  two  unequal  divisions,  the 
E.  and  VV.,  differing  from  each  other  in  climate,  soil, 
geological  character,  and  natural  productions.  The 
loftiest  peaks  iu  tins  range  are  Mounts  Rainier,  St.  Hel¬ 
en’s,  Baker,  and  Adams,  each  from  9,000  to  1-3.300  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  Coast  Mountains  do  not  traverse 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  country,  but  are  located  be¬ 
tween  Hood’s  Canal  and  the  ocean,  in  the  N.VV.  portion 
of  the  Territory.  Mount  Olympia,  the  highest  moun¬ 
tain  in  this  range,  attains  an  altitude  of  8.200  ft.,  ana 
is  distinctly  visible  at  sea  many  miles  from  the  coast. 
Around  aud  from  the  base  of  this  main  sierra  the  nu¬ 
merous  mountains  descend  to  spurs  and  foot-hills,  ab¬ 
ruptly  terminating  in  the  sandy  beach  of  the  Pacific. 
That  section  of  the  Territory  E  of  the  Cascades,  is  not 
very  equally  divided  by  the  Columbia  River,  thus  con¬ 
stituting  three  natural  divisions:  Western  Washington 
termed  the  Puget  Sound  Country;  Central  Washington, 
or  Yakama  Valley ;  and  Eastern  Washington,  sometimes 
termed  the  Ujip^r  Country,  and  sometimes  the  Walla- 
Walla  Valley,  and  Spokane  Plains.  The  division  W.  of 
the  Cascade  Range  embraces  Puget  Sound  Basin,  the 
valley  of  the  Chehalis,  the  basin  of  Shoal  Water  Bay, 
aud  the  region  drained  by  the  Lower  Columbia  and  its 
N.  tributaries.  Puget  Sound,  though  properly  the  small¬ 
est  subdivision,  is  the  name  given  to  that  vast  ramifica¬ 
tion  of  waters  known  variously  as  the  Strait  of  Juan 
de  Fuca,  Admiral .y  Inlet,  Hood's  Canal,  and  Puget 
Sound,  together  with  almost  innumerable  bays,  imets, 
and  harbors,  each  having  a  separate  name.  These  wa¬ 
ters,  extending  from  47°  to  49°  N.  Lat.,  cover  ati  area  of 
1,500  sq.  m.,  with  a  total  shore  line  of  1,594  m.  The 
Columbia  river,  traversing  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Territory  from  N..co  S.,  and  there  forming  a  large  part 
of  its  S.  boundary,  constitutes  a  main  artery  for  travel 
and  transportation  of  merchandise  and  produce  from 
the  great  interior  »o  the  Pacific,  and  iu  the  present  in¬ 
complete  condition  of  roads,  via  the  Cascade  Range,  af¬ 
fords  the  channel  of  communication  between  the  tracts 
separated  by  that  mountain  chain.  The  principal  afflu¬ 
ents  of  this  noble  stream  arc*  Lewis  Fork,  and  Clarke 
and  Spokane  rivers.  Soil  and  Prod.  Thesoil  in  the  val¬ 
leys  is,  very  generally,  fertile;  while,  between  the  Cas¬ 
cades  and  the  E.  limit  of  the  Territory,  the  Plain  of  the 
Columbia  presents  a  sterile,  barren  region,  nearly  des¬ 
titute  of  wood  and  water.  The  valleys  of  the  Puyal¬ 
lup  and  Stock  rivers,  emptying  into  Puget  Sound, 
afford  a  large  quantity  of  good  tillable  laud.  The  soil 
in  the  river  bottoms  is  thiuly  timbered  with  maple, 
ash,  elm,  balm,  and  willow.  These  lands  yield  heavy 
crops  of  cereals,  while  vegetables  reach  an  enormous 
6ize.  The  highlands  are  generally  of  a  rolling  charac¬ 
ter,  and  well  adapted  to  cultivation.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Skayit  River,  rising  in  the  Cascade  Range,  and  of 
other  streams  also  embouching  into  Puget  Sound,  are 
found  large  tracts  of  cleared  lands  possessing  soil  highly 
fertile.  Through  the  valleys  of  Yakama  and  Nacliess, 
a  military  road  passes  from  Fort  Walla-Walla,  across 
the  Cascade  Range,  to  Steilacoom.  An  extensive  and 
rich  agricultural  region  is  thus  opened  out  in  all  of 
these  valleys,  and  is  being  rapidly  filled  up  with  enter¬ 
prising  settlers,  the  greater  portion  of  this  section  hav¬ 
ing  been  surveyed.  In  the  valley  of  the  Skokomish 
River,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  Coast  Range  and 
empties  into  Hood's  Canal,  some  30  m.  N.E.  of  Olympia, 
the  soil  is  equal  to  the  best  bottom  land  in  the  W. 
States.  The  average  yield  of  potatoes  to  the  acre  is  COO 
bushels,  wheat  40,  peas  GO,  timothy  grass  5  tons,  and 
oats  70  bushels.  Into  Hood’s  Canal,  at  different  points 
from  5  to  30  m.  below  the  mouth  of  the  Skokomish, 
several  smaller  streams  emerge,  the  valleys  of  which 
are  marked  by  the  same  general  features  as  that  of 
Skokomish.  '1  he  Chehalis  River,  rising  in  the  Cascades 
not  far  N.  of  the  Columbia,  and  navigable  for  light- 
draught  steamers  a  distance  of  60  ni.  from  Gray’s  Har¬ 
bor,  into  which  it  falls,  borders  a  valley  which  is  the 
richest  and  most  extensive  body  of  tillable  land  in  the 
W.  section,  ami  well  deserves  the  title  accorded  to  it  — 
that  of  the  garden  of  W.  T.  This  valley  varies  iu  breadth 
from  15  to  50  m.  Cowlitz  Valley,  bordering  on  the 
Columbia,  has  fine  agricultural  land,  both  prairie  ami 
bottom.  The  field,  orchard,  and  garden  products  of  t ho 
section  W.  of  the  Cascade  Range  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  Willamette  Valley  iu  Oregon.  The  crops  of 
wheat,  barley,  ami  oats,  are  equal  to  those  of  any  other 
part  of  the  continent.  In  fruits,  the  apple,  pear,  cherry, 
and  plum  are  abundant,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The 
coolness  of  the  nights  is  unfavorable  to  tin*  maturing 
of  Indian  corn,  peaches,  and  grapes,  yet  in  well  sheltered 
nooks  in  the  valleys  these  are  successfully  cultivated. 
In  the  central  portion  of  the  territory, situated  between 
the  Cascades  and  the  Columbia  River,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  certain  valleis,  the  soil  is  generally  thin,  sterile, 
stony,  and  dry.  On  the  tributaries  of  the  Yakama 
River,  however,  particularly  toward  its  upper  waiters, 
the  land  is  highly  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  most 
crops.  The  same  is  true  of  Yakama  Valley  itself.  Sur¬ 
veys  have  within  the  last  three  years  been  extended 
over  a  largo  area  of  this  region,  and  extensive  settle¬ 
ments  exist.  Timber  of  large  growth  is  scarce  in  this 
section  of  IP.  T„  with  the  exception  of  the  country 
along  t i iii  N.  feeders  of  the  Yakama,  where  good  build¬ 
ing-pine  is  abundant.  E.  of  the  Columbia  the  greater 
portion  of  the  soil  is  uncultivated.  The  Colville  Ynlleyr 
in  tin*  N.E.  portion  of  the  territory.  Ins  large  quantities- 
of  land  surveyed,  and  numerous  thriving  seitleurents- 
havo  already  become  established  there.  The  Walla- 
Walla  Valley,  in  t  lie  S.K.  qnart'T  of  this  region,  bet  ween 
the  Columbia  River  ami  the  Liue  Mountains,  contains 
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over  a  mil  lion  acres  of  arable  land,  and  has  a  population 
of  several  thousand  inhabitants.  Large  quantities  of 
grain  and  produce,  the  result  of  their  labors,  are  shipped 
down  the  Columbia  to  a  ready  market.  In  the  Colum¬ 
bia  and  Palouse  valleys  are  immense  tracts  of  land 
adapted  to  cereals,  and  in  this  locality,  too, sheep-raising 
succeeds  admirably.  The  forests  from  the  Cascade 
Range  to  the  Pacific  form  a  dense  mass  of  some  of  the 
finest  timber  growths  in  the  world,  affording  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  trees  400  ft  high,  and  14  It.  in  diameter  near 
the  ground.  The  principal  varieties  are  several  kinds 
of  fir,  interspersed  with  spruce,  hemlock,  tamarac,  white 1 
cedar,  maple,  ash,  white  oak.  and.  oil  some  of  tin*  moun¬ 
tain  slopes,  white  pine.  Puget  Sound  is  now  the  great¬ 
est  timber  mart  of  the  Pacific  sea-hoard;  while  the 
abundance  of  coal,  water-power,  and  iron-ore  in  the 
vicinity  of  navigable  waters,  together  with  fine  harbors, 
large  saw-mills,  and  natural  facilities  for  manufacturing 
cordage,  all  clearly  indicate  that  the  Puget  Sound 
country  will  at  no  distant  day  occupy  a  prominent  posi¬ 
tion  in  ship  building.  Vast  quantities  of  lumber,  be¬ 
sides  wheat  and  fish,  are  annually  exported  to  Austra¬ 
lia.  Japan,  China,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  ports 
on  the  W .  coast  of  S.  America. — Climate.  The  climatic 
characteristics  of  E.  Washington  in  winter  correspond 
with  those  of  Pennsylvania,  while  the  summers  are  dry 
and  hot.  The  annual  rain-fall  is  only  about  one-fourth 
as  much  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Puget  Sound.  W.  of  the 
Cascade  Range,  the  meteorological  conditions  differ 
essentially  from  those  of  the  E.  section.  It  is  not  unu¬ 
sual  for  the  winter  months  to  be  mild,  without  snow  or 
ice.  Reliable  information  has  shown  that  during  the 
16  winters  prior  to  1869,  hut  three  have  been  known  so 
severe  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  house  and  feed  stock. 
The  summers  are  unsurpassed  in  loveliness. — Min.  The 
mineral  resources  of  the  Territory  are.  as  yet,  compara¬ 
tively  undeveloped.  Coal  of  excellent  quality  is  found 
in  abundance  near  Bellingham  Bay,  Shoukmiu  River, 
and  streams  leading  into  Lake  Whatcom,  W.  of  the  Cas¬ 
cade  Mountains.  Large  quantities  of  this  article  are 
annually  shipped  to  the  San  Francisco  market,  where 
it  is  principally  cousnmed  by  ocean  steamers.  Gold  has 
been  discovered  in  considerable  deposits  in  the  waters 
flowing  from  the  Coast  or  Olympia  Range;  and  rich 
placer  diggings  exist  on  the  banks  and  bars  of  the 
Yakatna,  Wenatchee,  and  Okiuegon  Rivers  —  Pol.  Div. 
Th**  territory  is  divided  into  24  counties,  as  follows  : 


Ch’*hnlis, 

Clallam, 

Clark. 

Cowlitz, 

l*Un<i. 

Jefferson, 


King, 

Kiuup. 

Klickitat, 

Lewis, 

Martoo, 

Pacific, 


Pierce. 

Skamania, 

Snohomish, 

Spokane, 

Stevens, 

Sawamish, 


Thurston, 

Waukiakum, 

Walla-Walla, 

Whatcom, 

Yakama. 

St.  Juan. 


Prin.  towns  O'ytnpia  (the  cap.),  on  Puget  Sound  ;  Van¬ 
couver,  Port  Townsend,  Steilacoom,  Whatcom,  Seattle, 
Walla-Walla,  Cascade  City,  and  Pacific  City.  —  lnhab. 
Besides  the  immigrant  population,  there  are  numerous 
tribes  of  aborigines,  chiefly  Indians  of  the  Spokane, 
Chinook  (or  Flathead), 

Nez  Perces,  and  Sho¬ 
shone  tribes.  The  Nez 
Perces  and  some  of 
the  Spokane  breeds 
possess  cabins  or 
lodges  made  of  skins, 
and  cultivate  large 
fields  of  grain.  All 
the  tribes  have  fire¬ 
arms  and  horses.  He¬ 
reditary  slavery  is 
common  among  the 
Indians  in  the  W.  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  territory, 
and  the  proximity  of 
the  whites  d<*es  not 
seem  to  luive  had 
much  effect  upon  the 
system,  otherwise 
than  by  decreasing 
the  number  of  both 
masters  and  slaves.  It 
is  the  custom  among 
most  of  tlie  slave-hold- 
in.'  tribes  to  fl.tten  Fig.  2598.— CHINOOK  (FLATHEAD) 
the  heads  of  the  free-  ™MAN  A!iD  CHILD- 

men  (Fig:  259$),  as  a 

sign  of  their  honorable  social  position.  Polygamy  also 
prevails  among  the  greater  number  of  the  native  tribes. 
Govt.  The  governor  (salary  $5,000  per  annum),  secre¬ 
tary,  receiver,  and  register  are  appointed  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  t fie  U.  States.  The  legislature  consists  of  a 
council,  composed  of  9  members,  and  a  bouse  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  consisting  of  30  members.  The  territory  sends 
one  delegate  to  the  national  House  of  Representatives. 
Edun  A  university  was-incorporated  in  1862.  at  Seattle, 
and  there  are  many  common  schools  in  the  larger  towns. 
Public  lands.  In  i86S-9,  the  total  of  the  surveyed  lands 
in  the  territory  amounted  to  5.063,775  acres.  The  act 
organizing  Washington  as  a  territorial  constituent  of 
the  Federal  Union,  was  passed  March  2,1853.  —  l*op. 
(1*70)  23,901.  See  Supplement. 

Wa^li'iiigfun,  in  Alabama ,  a  W.SW.  co.,  bordering 
on  Mississippi  ;  area,  960  sq.  rn.  Rivers.  Tombigbee  and 
Escatappa.  Surface ,  undulating;  soil,  sandy  and  poor. 
Cap.  Old  Washington.  Pop.  abt.  5,500. 

Washington,  in  Arkansas,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on 
Indian  Territory;  area,  900  sq.  m.  Hirers.  White  and 
Illinois,  a  branch  of  the  Arkansas.  Surface ,  diversified; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Fayetteville.  Pop.  abt.  16.000.— A 
township  of  Conway  co  ;  pop.  abt.  400. — A  post-village, 
cap.  of  Hempstead  co.,  125  m  S.W.  of  Little  Rock  ;  pop. 
abt.  600. — A  township  of  Independence  co. ;  pop 


abt. 


550. — A  township  of  Lawrence  co. ;  pop.  abt.  600.— A 
township  of  Ouachita  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,401. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Sevier  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  619.— A  township  of 
Sharpe  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  503. 

in  California,  a  township  of  Alameda 
co. ;  pop.  in  1»70,  3,019. — A  post-village  and  tow  nship 
of  Nevada  co.,  22  m.  E.N.E.  of  Nevada;  pop.  abt.  0UO. — 
A  township  of  l’lu mas  co.;  pop.  in  1870,  520. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Sonoma  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  548. — A  village  and 
township  of  Yolo  co. ;  pop.  abt.  900. 

W  iisli i iigton,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post- v ill.  and  twp.  of 
Litchfield  co.,  33  m.  S.W.  of  Hartford  ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,563. 
W  uslii  in  Florida ,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  the 

Gulf  of  Mexico;  area ,  1,150  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Choctaw- 
Imtchee  and  Ecoufena.  Surface ,  undulating;  soil ,  mod¬ 
erately  fertile.  Cap.  Vernon.  I  top.  iu  1870,  2,154. 
Washington,  in  Georgia,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area ,  700 
sq  in.  Rivers.  Oconee,  Ogeechee,  and  Ohoopee  ;  also, 
Buffalo  Creek.  Surface ,  undulating;  soil,  generally  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Sandersville.  I  top.  in  1870,  15.842. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Banks  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,586. — A  post-village, 
cap.  of  Wilkes  co.,  53  m.  W.N  W.  of  Augusta. 
Washington,  in  Idaho ,  a  township  of  Idaho  co. ; pop. 
iu  1870,  543. 

Washington,  in  Illinois ,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  525  sq.  in. 
Rivers.  Kuskaskia;  also,  Beaucoup,  Crooked,  and  Elk 
creeks.  Surface ,  undulating;  soil,  generally  fertile. 
Cap.  Nashville.  Fop.  in  1870,  17,727. — A  township  ot 
Carroll  co. ;  pop.  in  1870.603. — A  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Tazewell  co.,  13  in.  E.  of  Peoria;  pop.  abt.  2,300. 

—  A  township  of  Will  co. ;  pop.  abt.  900. 
Washington,  in  Indiana,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  540  sq.  m. 

Rivers.  Blue,  Lost,  Muscakituck,  and  the  E.  Fork  of 
White  River.  Surface,  hilly  on  the  E.,  elsewhere  un¬ 
dulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Salem.  Fop.  iu  1870,  17,497. 

—  Also,  tlie  name  of  45  townships,  iu  : — Adams  co. ;  pop. 
abt  1,200. — Allen  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200. — Blackford  co. ; 
pop.  aht.  1,100. —  Boone  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,391. — Brown 
co.;  pop.  abt.  2,400. — Carroll  co. ;  pop.  ( 1870)  920 — Cass 
co.;  pop.  abt  1.900. — Clarke  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. — Clay 
co.;  pop.  (1870)  1,867. — Clinton  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. — 
Davies  co.,  106  m.  S  W.  ot  Indianapolis.  The  post-vil- 
lage  of  same  name  is  the  cap.  of  the  co.  Fop.  of  town¬ 
ship  aht.  4,000. — Dearborn  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  510. —  Deca¬ 
tur  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  4,591. — Delaware  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

—  Elkhart  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,609. — Gibson  co. ;  pop.  (1V70) 
757. — Grant  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. — Greene  co.;  pop.  abt. 
1,100. —  Hamilton  co. ;  pop.  abt.  4,000. — Harrison  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,400 — Hendricks  co. ;  pop.  abt.  *2,000. — Jack- 
son  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,100. — Jay  co. ;  pop.  unascertained. — 
Knox  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,537. — Kosciusko  co. ;  pop.  ( 1870) 
1,225. —  Marion  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,800. —  Miami  co. ;  pop. 
(1870)  1,306. — Monroe  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300.—  Morgan  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  3.151. — Newton  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  983. — Noble 
co. ;  pop.  (1870)  766. — Owen  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,700. — Parke 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. —  Pike  co. ;  pop.  unascertained. — 
Porter  co. ;  pop.  abt.  700. — Putnam  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,600. 
Randolph  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,400. — Ripley  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
1,300.  —  Rush  co.;  pop.  (1870)  1,148. — Shelby  co  ;  pop. 
abt.  1,700. —Starke  co. ;  pap.  abt.  450. — Tippecanoe  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,700. — Warren  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,251. —  Wash¬ 
ington  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,600 — Wayne  co. ;  pop.  (1870) 

2  419. — Whitley  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1.246. 

Wash iiiK't obi,  in  Iowa,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  570  sq.  in. 
Rivers.  Iowa,  Skunk,  and  English.  Surface,  undulat¬ 
ing;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Washington.  Fop  in  1870, 19,223. 
— Also,  the  name  of  37  townships,  in; — Adair  co. ;  pop. 
(1869)  384. — Adamsco. ;  pop.  (1869)  457. — Appanoose  co. ; 
pop.  (1869)  1,152.— Black  Hawk  co. ;  pop.  (180 9)  563.— 
Bremer  co. ;  pop.  (1869)  938. — Buchanan  co. ;  pop.  (1869) 
1,036. — Chickasaw  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  06*. — Clarke  co.;  pop. 
(i860)  570.— Clinton  co  ;  pop.  (1869)  891  — Dallas  co. ; 
pop.  ( 1869)  258. — Des  Moines  co.;  pop  (1870)  1,081. — Du- 
|  buque  co.;  pop.  (1869)  939 — Franklin  co. ;  pop.  (1869) 
I  386. — Greene  co. ;  pop.  (1870)967. — Iowa  co. ;  pop.  (1870) 
I  617. — Jackson  co. ;  pop.  (1869  )  937. — Jasper  co. ;  pop. 
(1870)  498  —Johnson  co. ;  pop.  (1869)  891. — Jones  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  860. —  Keokuk  co. ;  pop.  (1869)  924. — Lee  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  1.075. —  Linn  co. ;  pop.  (1869)  1,360. — Lucas 
co. ;  pop.  (1869)  566. — Marion  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1.285. — 
Montgomery  co. ;  pop.  (1869)  334.  —  Page  co. ;  pop.  (1869) 
376. — Poweshiek  co. ;  pop.  (1869)  599. — Ringgold  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  518. -Taylor  co  ;  pop.  (1869)  332. — Van  Bo¬ 
ren  co.  ;  pop.  (1869)  534. — Wapello  co. ;  pop.  (1869)  1,336. 
— YYarren  co. ;  pop.  (1869)  1,632. — Washington  co.,40  in. 
W.S.W.  of  Muscatine;  pop.  (1870  )  6,618.  This  township 
contains  a  town  of  same  name,  cap.  of  tlie  co. — YVayne 
co.;  pop.  ( 1869)  633. — Webster  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  <65. 
Winneshiek  co. :  pop.  (1870)  1,460. 

W’ sis  hi  in  Kansas,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Ne¬ 

braska:  area,  900  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Lit  tie  Blue  River,  and 
Snake  Creek.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Washington.  Itop!  (1870)  4.081— A  township  of  An¬ 
derson  co.;  pop.  (1870)  427  —  A  township  ot  Crawford 
co.;  pop.  (1870)  595.  —  A  township  of  Doniphan  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  2,513.— A  post-township  of  Washington  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  1,238. 

Washington,  in  Kentucky,  a  central  co. ;  area, 
sq  in.  It  is  traversed  by  Chaplain's  Fork  ot  Salt  Ri  ver. 
Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Springfield. 
Fop.  (1870)  12,468.  —  A  post-village,  cap  of  Mason  co., 

3  in  S.W.  of  Mays ville;  pop.  aht.  750. 

Washington,  in  Louisiana,  an  E.  parish,  bordering 

on  Mississippi ;  area.  850  sq  m.  Rivers.  Pearl  and  Bogue 
Cliitto.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  sandy.  Cap.  Frau k- 
linton.  Fop.  in  1870.  3,331.—  A  post-village  of  St.  Lan¬ 
dry  parish,  7  m.  N.  of  Opelousas;  pop.  aht.  600. 
Washington,  in  Maine,  a  S  E  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Atlantic  and  New  Brunswick  ;  area. 2,700  sq.  in.  Rivers. 
St.  Croix,  Schoodie,  and  K.  and  W.  Mathias.  Lakes. 
Buscankegun,  Schoodie,  and  several  others.  Surface, 
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undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Machine.  Pop.  (1870) 
42,534.  —  A  post-twp.  of  Knox  co.;  pop.  in  1870,  1,276. 

Washington,  in  Maryland,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on 
Pennsylvania;  area,  480  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Potomac;  also, 
Antietam,  Conecocheague,  and  Licking  creeks.  Sur¬ 
face,  hilly;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron  and  limestone.  Cap. 
Hagerstown.  Fop.  aht.  44,000 

Washington,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Berkshire  co  ,  138  m.  N.W.  of  Boston ;  von. 
(1870)  61)4. 

Washington,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Gratiot  co.; 
pop.  aht.  350.  —  A  post-township  of  Macomb  co. :  pop. 
abt.  2,400.  —  A  township  of  Sanilac  to.;  pop.  aht.  225. 

Washington,  in  Minnesota,  an  K.  co.,  bordering  on 
W  isconsiu  ;  area,  370  sq.  in.  Hirers.  Mississippi  and  St. 
Croix.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Still¬ 
water.  Fop.  abt.  9,000.  —  A  township  of  Le  Sueur  co. ; 
pop.  aht.  300. 

Washington,  in  Mississippi,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on 
Arkansas;  area,  1,250  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Mississippi  and 
Sunflower  ;  also,  Deer  Creek.  Surface,  level ;  soil ,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Greenville.  Fop.  aht.  17,000. 

Washington,  in  Missouri, an  E.S  E.  co.;  area ,  800  sq. 
in.  Rivers.  Mara  in  ec,  Big,  and  Big  Black.  Surface , 
hilly;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Iron,  lead,  silver, 
copper,  plumbago,  copperas,  chalk,  and  limestone  On 
the  S.E.  border  is  the  Iron  Mountain,  of  magnetic  iron 
ore, 300  ft.  high,  and  measuring  in.  across  tlie  summit. 

Cap.  Potosi.  Fop.  (1870)  11,743.  —  A  township  of  Bu¬ 
chanan  co.;  pop.  abt.  3,600. —  A  township  of  Clarke  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  1,316.  —  A  township  of  Clay  co. ;  pop.  (1870) 
2,b09.  —  A  post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  55  in.  W  of  St. 
Louis;  pop.  aht.  1,400.  —  A  township  of  Jackson  co.; 
pop.  (1870)  2.305.  —  A  township  of  Lawrence  co.;  pop. 
aht  1,900.  —  A  township  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  (1870) 
1,512.  —  A  township  of  Osage  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,591. 

Washington,  in  Nebraska,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Iowa;  arm,  350  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Missouri  and  Papillon; 
also.  Fish  Creek.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
De  Soto.  Fop.  abt.  1,590. — A  township  of  Nemaha  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  323. 

W  ashington,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 
Sullivan  co..  29  in.  S.W.  of  Concord  ;  pop.  (1870)  839. 

Washington,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Bergen 
co. ;  pop.  (i870)  2.516. —  A  township  of  Burlington  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  609. — A  township  of  Camden  co. ;  pop.  (1870) 
1,568.  —  A  township  ot  Mercer  co.;  pop.  (1870)  1,294. — 
A  village  and  township  of  Morris  co.;  pop.  (1870)  2,4^2. 
— A  post-village  and  township  of  Warren  co.,  48  in.  N.W. 
of  Trenton;  p*-p.  (1870)  1,882. 

Washington,  in  New  Fork,  an  E.  co..  bordering  on 
Lake  Champlain;  area,  soo  sq  m.  Rivers.  Hudson, 
lloosick,  Pawlet,  and  Poultney.  Surface,  mountainous 
in  the  N.,  elsewhere  undulating;  soil,  generally  fertile. 
Min.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  marble,  limestone,  slate,  and 
marl.  Cap.  Salem  and  Sandy  Hill.  Fop.  (1870  )  49,342. 
— A  post-township  of  Dutchess  co.,  70  m.  S.  of  Albany; 
pop.  abt.  3,400. 

Washington,  in  N.  Carolina,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Albemarle  Sound;  area,  400  sq.  m.  Surface,  level,  and 
mostly  covered  with  swamps.  Cap.  Plymouth.  Fnp. 
aht.  6,800. —  A  post-village,  cap.  of  Beaufort  co.,  127  m. 
S.E.  of  Raleigh  ;  pop.  abt.  1,500.  —  A  township  of  Nash 
Co.;  pop.  iu  1 87 0,  2,139. 

WaNliiiiK't4Bii,  in  Ohio,  a  S.E  co..  bordering  on  Vir¬ 
ginia  ;  area.  650  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Ohio,  Muskingum,  and  Lit¬ 
tle  Muskingum.  Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  productive. 
Min.  Bituminous  coal  and  iron.  fhp.  Marietta.  Fop.  in 
1860,55,000. — A  post-vill.,  cap. of  Fayette  co..  77  in.  E.N.E. 
of  Cincinnati;  pop.  (1870)  2,117.  —  Also  the  name  of  43 
townships: — in  Auglaize  co  ;  p<»p.  (1870)  849. — Belmont 
co.:  pop.  ( 1870)  1,367. — Brown  co.;  pop.  (1870)  1,082. — Car- 
roll  co.;  pop.  (1*70)  740.  —  Clermont  co. ;  pop.  (1870) 
2.818. — Clinton  co.;  pop.  (1870)  1,250. —  Columbiana  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  2,228  — Coshocton  co.;  pop.  (1&70)  768. — 
Darke  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,537.  —  Defiance  co. ;  pop.  aht. 
1,0‘>0. —  Franklin  co. ;  pop.  (1S70)  1,334.  — Guernsey  co., 
32  rn.  N.E.  of  Zanesville;  pop.  iu  1870,  1,266. — Hancock 
co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,579.  —  Hardin  co. :  pop.  (1870)  883.  — 
Harrison  co  :  pop.  (1870)  1,098. — Henry  co. ;  pop.  (1870) 
1,145. —  Highland  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  984.  —  Hocking  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  1,534. — Holmes  co  ;  pop.  (1870)  1,285. — Jack* 
son  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,133. —  Lawrence  co.;  pop.  (1870) 
1,446.  —  Licking  co.;  pop.  aht.  1,800.  —  Logan  co. ;  pop. 
(1870)  812.  —  Lucas  co.,  containing  the  town  of  Toledo; 
pop.  ( 1870)33.133. — Mercer  co. ;  pop.  ( 1 87 0)  1.1 48. — Miami 
co.;  pop.  (1870)7,272  —  Monroe  co.;  pop.  (1870)  1.720. — 
Montgomery  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,758.  —  Morrow  co. :  pop. 
(18.0)  9i6. — Muskingum  co.;  pop.  (1870)  11,253. —  Pauld¬ 
ing  co. ;  pop.  aht.  700. —  Pickaway  co. :  pop.  ( 1870)  996  — 
Preble  co.;  pop.  abt.  3.800.  —  Richland  co.;  pop.  aht. 
2,400.  —  Sandusky  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. —  Scioto  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,400. — Shelby  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. — Stark  co.  ;  pop. 
abt.  2,500. — Tuscarawas  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100.  —  Union 
co.;  pop.  abt.  800.  —  Van  Wert  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. — 
Warren  co. ;  pop  abt.  1.800.  — Wood  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Washin^'tyii*  hi  Oregon,  a  N.W  co. ;  area,  809  sq.  m. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Tualatin  River.  Surface,  moun¬ 
tainous  on  the  N.W.,  elsewhere  diversified;  soil ,  fertile. 
Cap.  Hillsborough.  Itop.  abt.  2,801. 

Washington,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  W.S.W.  co ,  border¬ 
ing  on  Virginia  ;  area,  850  sq  in.  Rivers.  Monongahela, 
also.  Chartier’s,  Racoon,  Wheeling,  and  Ten-mile  creeks. 
Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Bituminous  coal 
and  limestone.  Cap.  Washington.  Fop.  in  1870,  48,4*1. 
— A  town,  cup.  of  Washington  co.,  25  in.  S  W.  of  Pitts¬ 
burg;  pop.  abt.  4,500. —  Also  the  name  of  21  townships:  — 
iu  Armstrong  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. — Berks  co. ;  pop.  aht. 
2,000. —  Butler  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. —  Cambria  co. :  pop. 
abt.  1,600. — Clarion  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700.  —  Dauphin  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,200. — Erie  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,000. — Fayette  ce.; 
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pop.  abt.  1,000.  —  Franklin  co. ;  pop.  al>t.  4,000.  —  Greene 
co.;  pop.  abt.  1,000.  —  lndiaua  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,466. — 
Jefferson  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,400.  —  Lawrence  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
750.  —  Lehigh  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,000.  —  L> coining  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1.400.  —  Northumberland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100  — 
Schuylkill  co. ;  j>op.  abt.  1,000.  —  Snyder  co. ;  pop.  ( 1870; 
1,542  — Westmoreland  co .',pop.  abt.  1,800. —  Wyoming 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. — York  co.  ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

Wasil'i  in  Rhode  Islam/,  a  8.E.  co.,  bordering 

on  the  Atlantic;  area ,  340  sq.  m.  it  is  traversed  by  the 
Pawcatuck  River.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Kingston.  Pop.  in  1870,  ‘20,098. 

W  u*ii  i  n;;  ton.  in  Tennessee ,  a  N.E.  co.,  bordering  on 
N.  Carolina;  area,  500  sq-  m.  Rivers.  Nolichucky  and 
Watauga.  Surface ,  mountainous;  soil,  fertile  iu  the 
valleys.  Min.  Iron.  Cap.  Jonesboroilgh.  Pip.  abt. 
16,0  )0. — A  post-village,  cup.  of  Khea  co.,  134  m.  E.S.L. 
of  Nashville. 

W  aslii ei jg' to n,  in  Texas,  a  S.E.  central  co.;  area.  825 
sq.  in.  Hirers.  Brazos;  also,  Yegua  Creek.  Surface. 
undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Brenhain.  Pop.  about 
20,000. — A  post-village  of  the  above  co.,  05  m.  N.W.  of 
Houston;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Washington,  in  Utah,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Arizona; 
area,  10,0o0  sq.  in.  Hirers.  Rio  Colorado  and  Rio  San 
Juan.  Surface,,  diversified ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap. 
St.  George.  Pop.  abt.  800 — A  post-village  and  twp.  of 
the  above  co., 6  m  N.E.  of  St.  George;  pop.  iu  1.870,  463. 
Wash  ington,  in  Vermont,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  58 J 
sq.  in.  Hirers.  Onion,  Mad,  and  Winooski.  Surface, 
diversified;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Montpelier. 
Pop.  in  1870,  26,536. — A  post-township  of  Orange  co. ; 
pop.  in  1S70,  1,11 

Washington,  in  Virginia,  a  S  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on 
Tennessee;  area,  484  sq.  m.  Hirers.  N.,  Middle,  and  S. 
Forks  of  Jlolston  River.  Surface ,  mountainous;  so<7, 
moderately  fertile.  Mm.  Iron,  stoue-coal,  limestone, 
gypsum,  and  salt.  Cap.  Abingdon.  Pop.  abt.  18,000. — 
A  township  of  Alexandria  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  555. — A 
township  of  Norfolk  co.;  pop.  in  1  >70,  2,124. — A  post- 
village,  cap.  of  R  ippahanuock  co.,  120  in.  .N.W.  of  Rich¬ 
mond;  pop.  abt.  5o0. — A  township  of  Richmond  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  1,760. — A  township  of  Westmoreland  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  2,467. 

Washington,  in  Wisconsin,  an  E.S.E.  co. ;  area,  430 
sq.  m.  Hirers.  Milwaukee,  Ossin,  and  Rubicon;  also. 
Cedar  and  Sauk  creeks.  Surface.,  undulating;  soil,  very 
fertile.  Min.  Iron.  Cap.  West  Bend.  Pop.  in  1870, 
23,905.— A  township  of  Dnorco. ;  pop.  in  1870,  384. — A 
township  of  Greene  co. ;  pop.  iu  1870,  901. — A  township 
of  Sauk  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Washington,  iu  W.  Virginia,  a  township  of  Braxton 
co.;  pop.  in  1870,  1,395. — A  township  of  Calhouu  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  582. — A  twp.  of  Ohio  c>». ;  pop.  iu  1870,  53d. 
Washington.  a  region  of  laud  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
discovered  iu  1854  by  the  U.  States  Expedition  under 
Dr.  Kane.  It  is  connected  with  Greenland  by  an  immense 
glacier,  which,  issuing  in  60°  W.  Lon.,  runs  nearly  due 
N.,  presenting  a  face  300  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 
This  glacier  was  followed  along  its  base  for  a  distance 
of  80  m  in  one  unbroken  escarpment.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  largest  glacier  discovered  by  any  navigator,  and 
the  only  obstacle  to  the  insularity  of  Greenland.  Thomas. 
Washington,  (Fort,)  in  Pennsylrania ,  a  village  of 
Montgomery  co.,  near  the  site  of  an  old  Revolutionary 
fort  of  the  same  name. 

Washington  Hollow,  in  New  York,  a  post-village 
of  Dutchess  co.,  14  in.  E.N  .E.  of  Poughkeepsie. 
Washington  Lake,  in  California ,  a  lake  of  Yolo 
co.,  3  in.  long,  and  %  in.  wide. 

Washington  Lake,  iu  Minnesota ,  a  township  of 
8ibley  co  ;  pop.  abt.  •  -00 

Wasli  in “ton  ville.  in  New  York ,  a  village  of  Orange 
co  ,  12  m.  2>.  W.  of  Newburgh. — A  village  of  Oswego  co. 
Washington  ville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Columbiana 
co.,  lt>2  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus  ;  pop.  in  1870,  517. 
Washington  ville,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village 
ol  Montour  co.,  75  ui.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Wash  ingtouite.  n.  {Min.)  A  kiud  of  titaniferous 
iron-ore,  of  a  steel  -gray  color. 

Washington,  (Mount.)  See  Mount  Washington. 
Washita,  or  Ouvchita.  ( wosh’e-taw .)  a  river  of  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  Louisiana,  which  rises  in  Polk  co.,  Arkansas, 
and  after  receiving  many  small  tributaries,  takes  a  8.E. 
course  to  the  Louisiana  line,  whence  it  flows  S.  till  it 
enters  the  Red  River  30  m  from  its  mouth,  after  a  course 
of  abt.  5)0  m.  It  is  navigable  for  large  steamers  as  far 
as  Camden,  300  in.  above  its  mouth,  and  for  smaller 
steamers,  in  time  of  high  water,  to  Arkadelphia  and 
Buekport.  After  its  junction  with  the  Tensas,  it  is  also 
called  Black  Hirer. 

W’asn'ita,  in  Arkansas,  a  S.  central  co.,  traversed  by 
the  above  river.  Surface. ,  diversified;  soil,  sandy  and 
fertile.  Cap.  Camden.  Pop.  abt.  12,936. 

Wash  it  a,  or  Ouachita,  in  Louisiana ,  a  N.  parish  ;  area , 
735  sq.  in.  Hirers.  Washita;  also,  Bartholomew  and 
Bum  if  bayous.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  moderately 
fertile.  Cap.  Monroe.  Pop.  abt.  5,500. 

Washoe,  in  Nevada,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  California; 
area ,  1,2  *0  sq.  ih.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Truckee  River, 
and  Pyramid  Lake  borders  it  on  the  N.  Surface.,  moun¬ 
tainous.  Min.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  iron.  &c. — A  post-vill., 
cap.  of  the  above  co.,  14  m.  N.N.W.  oj‘  Carson  City. 
W'ash'teimw,  in  Michigan,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area ,  720  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Huron,  Macon,  the  N.  branch  of  the  Raisin,  and 
the  E.  branch  of  Grand  River;  also,  Saline  and  Stony 
creeks.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Ann 
Arbor.  Pp.  in  1870,  41,434. 

Wash  -leather,  n.  Split  sheep-skin  dressed  with  oil, 
in  imitation  of  chamois,  or  shammy,  and  used  for  various 
household  purposes,  as  lor  dusting,  cleaning  glass  or 


plate,  and  the  like;  —  also,  alumed  or  buff  leather  for 
regimental  belts. — Simmonds. 

Wasli'-olF,  a.  A  term  used  iu  calico-printing,  having  the 
signification  of  permanent,  durable,  or  able  to  bear 
washing,  in  respect  to  fugitive  colors  not  fixed  by 
steaming  or  other  process. 

Wasli  '-pot ,  n.  A  pot,  pitcher,  or  vessel  iu  which  any¬ 
thing  is  washed. 

Wash  -sta  ml.  n.  An  article  of  furniture  to  hold  the 
requisite  uten&ils  employed  iu  washing  the  persou. 

Wash  -tub,  n.  A  tub  u>ed  in  laundries. 

Washy,  ( wosh'y ,)  a.  [From  tous/i.J  Watery;  damp; 
slushy  ;  as,  a  “  washy  ooze.”  ( Milton.)  — \Y  eak  ;  watery ; 
thin;  wanting  strength  or  substance;  as,  washy  tea, 
washy  grog,  a  washy  polish.— Liable  to  sweat  profusely 
from  laborious  exertion ;  as, a  washy  horse.  (Local  U.S.) 

Wasi'oja,  ill  Minnesota ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Dodge  co.,  21  in.  N.W.  of  Rochester:  pop.  abt.  600. 

Wasp.  ( wasp ,)  fi.  [A.  S.  wesp. J  (Zool.)  See  \  bsparle. 

Wasp  ash.  a.  Having  the  qualities  or  form  of  a  wasp; 
very  slender- waisted,  like  a  wasp. — Irritable;  irascible; 
snappish;  petulant;  quick  to  take  up  a  quarrel,  or  re¬ 
sent  any  petty  affront;  as,  a  waspish  woman,  a  persou 
of  waspish  temper. 

Wasp'isbly,  adv.  In  a  waspish,  snappish,  or  peevish 
manner. 

Wasp  ish ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  waspish  ; 
snappishness  ;  petulance;  irascibility  ;  readiness  to  bike 
offence;  peevishness. 

Wassa'ie,  iu  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Dutchess  co., 
85  m.  N.  of  New  York. 

Wassail,  (wos'sil.)  n.  See  Drinking  Usages. 

— v.  Ji.  To  hold  a  merry-making;  to  attend  a  wassail  or 
drinking-bout;  to  carouse. 

Wasselonne,  (vas'e-loue.,)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Bas-Kliin,  14  in.  W.N.W.  of  Strasburg.  Manf.  Woollen 
and  cotton  yarn,  and  hosiery.  Pop.  5,500. 

W  as (wost.)  Past  tense  of  the  substantive  verb  to  be,  j 
in  the  second  person;  as,  thou  wast. 

Wastage,  (wdst'aj.)  n.  Waste;  loss  or  diminution  by 
use,  decay,  evaporation,  &c. 

Waste,  ( wdst .)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  weslan  ;  D.  verwoesten ;  Ger. 
verwiist  n  J  To  desolate;  to  destroy  ;  to  bring  to  ruin  ;  to 
devastate;  us,  “  Peace  to  corrupt,  no  less  than  war  to 
■waste.”  (Mil  I  on.)  —  To  diminish  by  gradual  dissipation 
or  loss  ;  to  spend  ;  to  consume  ;  to  wear  out ;  to  use  up; 
to  impair  by  gradual  or  constant  deprivation;  as,  the 
patient  is  much  wasted  and  enfeebled. — To  cause  to  be 
lost;  to  destroy  by  scattering  or  by  injury;  to  expend 
without  use  or  necessity  ;  to  dissipate  wantonly  or  lux¬ 
uriously  ;  to  squander;  to  suffer  to  be  lost  unnecessarily 
or  to  throw  away,  or  to  cause  to  be  lost  through  reck¬ 
lessness  or  negligence;  to  lavish  vainly;  to  employ 
prodigally;  as,  to  waste,  one’s  property  iu  speculating; 
to  waste  one’s  time  and  means  in  the  pursuit  of  a  chi¬ 
merical  project;  to  waste  drink  or  victuals. 

— v.  n.  To  dwindle;  to  be  diminished;  to  be  consumed 
by  time  or  mortality  ;  to  lose  bulk  or  substance  by  de¬ 
grees;  as,  money  wastes  away  unaccountably.  —  Speci¬ 
fically,  to  reduce  in  flesh  by  sweating  :  —  said  of  a  jockey 
iu  training  for  a  horse-race. 

— a.  Devastated;  destroyed;  ruined;  stripped;  left  bare; 
hence,  dreary;  dismal;  desolate;  as,  the  waste,  howl¬ 
ing  wilderness.  (Deixt.  xxxii.  10.) — Uncultivated;  uu- 
tilled  :  unproductive;  worthless;  that  which  is  rejected, 
or  used  only  for  mean  purposes;  that  of  which  no  ac¬ 
count  is  taken,  or  of  which  no  value  is  found;  as,  waste. 
land,  waste,  paper,  and  the  like.  —  Superfluous;  lost  lor 
want  of  occupiers  ;  as,  waste,  fertility.  —  Milton. 

Waste-land,  any  tract  of  surface  not  in  a  state  of  vege¬ 
tation,  and  producing  little  or  no  useful  herbage  or 
wood.  ( Brande .) 

Laid  waste,  ruined  ;  desolated ;  as,  a  country  laid  waste 
by  fire,  sword,  or  pestilence. 

— n.  Act  of  squandering,  dissipating,  wasting,  desolating, 
or  expending  without  use  or  necessity  ;  dissipation  of 
property  or  means  through  wautoimess,  extravagance, 
luxury,  negligence,  or  speculative  ambition;  consump¬ 
tion;  loss;  useless  expense;  wanton  destruction;  any 
loss  or  deprivation  which  is  neither  needful  nor  pro- 
motive  of  a  good  end;  any  loss  for  which  there  is  no 
equivalent;  as,  time  running  to  waste  ;  waste,  of  capital 
or  resources;  waste  of  talk  in  wrangling  about  trifles; 
waste  in  household  affairs,  &c.  —  That  which  is  wasted, 
devastated,  or  desolate ;  a  barren  or  uncultivated  coun¬ 
try  or  tract  of  ground;  unoccupied  or  unemployed 
spice;  land  unfilled  though  capable  of  tillage;  any 
dreary  void  or  deserted  region;  as.  the  ocean’s  watery 
waste;  th a  waste  of  the  African  Sahara.  —  That  which 
is  valueless;  refuse;  dregs;  worthless  remnant ;  dross; 
as,  the  waste  of  cotton  and  other  fibrous  substances; 
kitchen  waste,  &c. 

(Law.)  W.  is  whatever  tends  to  the  destruction  or  de¬ 
preciating  the  value  of  an  inheritance.  It  may  be  either 
voluntary  or  a  crime  of  commission,  as  the  pulling  down 
of  a  house;  or  permissive,  by  omission  only,  as  by  suf¬ 
fering  it  to  fall,  for  want  of  necessary  repairs.  It  is  not 
waste  if  the  loss  arises  from  an  act  of  Providence,  as  by 
tempest, lightning,  or  the  like.  The  remedy  for  W.  is 
granted  by  a  court  of  equity,  which  will  issue  an  in¬ 
junction  to  restrain  the  W.,  and  for  an  account  of  the 
profits  made.  The  remainder  need  not  wait  until  waste 
has  actually  been  committed  before  bringing  his  action: 
for  if  he  ascertains  that  the  tenant  is  about  to  commit 
any  act  which  would  operate  as  a  permanent  injury  to 
the  estate,  or  if  lie  threatens  or  shows  any  intention  to 
commit  waste,  the  court  will  at  once  interfere  and  re¬ 
strain  him  by  injunction  from  doing  so. 

(Mining.)  A  vacant  space  left  in  the  gobbing,  on  each 
side  of  which  the  refuse  is  piled  up  to  support  the  roof. 

Waste'- book,  n.  (Com.)  A  book  in  which  memo- 
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randa  of  business  transactions  are  made,  previous  to 
their  being  posted  in  the  journal. 

W’aste'Fnl.  a.  full  of  waste;  injurious  or  destructive 
to  property;  ruinous;  aw,  wastry ul  neglect,  wash J ul 
expenditure.  —  Lavish;  prodigal;  expending  money, 
property,  or  resources,  w  ithout  proper  use  or  necessity  ; 
aw,  a  wasteful  hand. 

Waste  Fully,  adv.  In  a  wasteful  manner. 

W  aste  fulness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  wasteful. 

Waste-gate,  n.  A  siuice-gaie. 

W  aslc  -pipc,  it.  A  pipe  lor  carrying  off  waste  water 
or  other  fluid. 

Wast  er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  wastes,  squan¬ 
ders,  or  dissipates  prodigally  ;  one  who  consumes  ex¬ 
travagantly,  or  without  use.  —  A  thief  in  a  candle. 

Waste -  weir,  «.  A  weir  for  the  outlet  of  the  super¬ 
fluous  waters  of  a  canal  or  channel. 

W;ist'iiij£,  p.  a.  Consuming  by  slow  degrees. 

— 7i.  Consumption ;  decay;  decline. 

W  alaii  ga,  a  river  of  A.  Carolina,  rises  at  the  base  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  in  Watauga  co.,  and  flowing  YY.N  W. 
enters  the  lloistou  River,  12  m.  N.  ot  Jonesborough,  iu 
Tennessee. —  A  N.W.co..  bordering  on  Tennessee  ;  urea, 
550  sq. in.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Watauga  River.  Sur¬ 
face.,  mountainous;  soil,  lertile  iu  the  valleys.  Cap. 
Boone.  Pop  abt.  5,500. 

Wat  til,  ( watch.)  n.  [A.  S  tnceccan,  to  awake,  arise  ;  D. 
waken ;  Ger.  wachen )  Act  of  watching;  a  keeping 
awake;  forbearance  or  deprivation  ot  sleep;  vigilance 
lor  keeping  or  protecting  against  danger;  attendance 
without  sleep;  guard;  close  observation  ;  preservative 
or  preventive  alertness  of  the  attention  ;  aw,  to  be  on 
the  watch.  —  A  guard;  a  sentry  ;  a  look-out ;  a  vidette; 
one  who  watches,  or  those  who  watch;  as,  to  summon 
the  watch. — Post  or  office  of  a  watchman;  place  where  a 
guard  is  kept;  as,  an  officer  of  the  watch  to  take  watch 
and  ward. — Period  of  the  night  in  which  one  person  or  a 
set  of  persons  stand  as  sentinels,  or,  trout  the  time  from 
one  relief  of  sentries  to  auother  ;  as,  the  morning  watch , 
the  midnight  watch. 

(IJorol.)  A  small  portable  time-piece  or  chronometer, 
generally  of  a  small  size  and  round  flat  shape,  tor  measur¬ 
ing  time;  a  pocket  time-keeper.  A  pocket-watch  is  very 
similar  in  principle  to  a  good  clock,  except  that  the 
regulation  of  the  former  is  by  a  balance  and  spring,  and 
that  of  the  latter  by  a  pendulum.  Until  a  time  rela¬ 
tively  recent,  all  the  W.  used  m  the  U.  States  were  ol 
European  manufacture.  During  the  war  of  1812,  W. 
were  made  in  Worcester,  Mass  ,  but  the  close  of  the  war 
caused  a  resumption  of  English  importation,  and  the 
home  manufacture  failed.  It  was  only  in  the  year  1850, 
that,  a  connected  system  of  machinery  being  applied  to 
the  manufacture  of  the  American  W.,  the  first  manufac¬ 
tory  was  erected  at  Roxbury,  which,  after  several  trans¬ 
formations,  was  finally  established  at  Waltham.  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  at  Elgin,  Illinois;  the.-e  two  factories  a  lone 
turn  out  nearly  200,000  watches  per  annum.  The  ut¬ 
most  simplicity  is  introduced  in  the  number  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  pieces  of  which  the  American  W  is 
composed;  they  are  in  all  112,  each  of  them,  more  or 
less,  the  total  product  of  machinery.  Every  piece 
may  be  fitted  indiscriminately  with  any  of  the  others, 
the  jewelled  holes  and  pivots  only  excepted.  These  art 
recorded  at  the  factory  with  the  number  of  each  watch, 
so  that  they  can  always  be  duplicated  with  certainty  of 
perfect  fit  by  sending  the  number  and  naineot  the  piece 
to  the  factory.  Besides  the  above  quoted  manufactory, 
there  are  now  several  others  of  importance.  The  importa¬ 
tion  of  W.  and  clocks,  or  parts  of  them,  which  amounted 
iu  1S57  to  $3,823,037,  amounted  only  to  $2,372,547  in  1870. 

(Naut.)  On  shipboard,  that  portion  of  the  ship's  crew 
on  duty  atone  time.  This  is  usually  half;  and  the  watches 
are  Called  the  starboard  and  port  watches.  Large  crews 
are  divided  into  three  watches.  The  period  of  time 
called  a  watch  is  four  hours,  the  reckoning  beginning  at 
noon  or  midnight.  Between  4  and  8  pm.  the  time  is 
divided  into  two  short  or  dog  watches,  in  order  to  break 
thecoiistant  recurrence  of  the  watches  at  the  same  hours. 

Anchor  watch.  (Naut.)  A  watch  of  three  or  four 
men  stationed  at  an  anchor,  when  a  vessel  is  riding,  to 
see  that  all  is  right  and  ready  for  use.  (Totten.)  — To  be 
on  the.  watch,  to  be  on  the  qui-vive  or  look-out  for  some 
event. —  Watch  and  ward.  See  Ward. —  Watch  and 
watch.  (Naut.)  On  shipboard,  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  watches  are  alternated  every  other  four  hours,  in 
distinction  from  keeping  all  hands  on  deck  during  one 
or  more  watches.  1  his  is  given  in  bad  weather,  and 
w  hen  the  day’s  work  cannot  be  carried  on. — Dana. 

— v.  n.  To  l»e  or  to  keep  awake ;  to  he  wakeful ;  to  keep 
vigil ;  to  be  or  continue  without  sleep. 

"  tVatchiny  care  will  not  let  a  mau  slumber."  —  Eccl.  xxxi.  2. 

— To  be  vigilaut  or  attentive  ;  to  look  with  heedful  ness  or 
steadiness;  to  keep  guard  ;  to  stand  sentry  ;  to  be  on 
the  look-out;  to  act  as  sentinel  or  vidette;  as,  to  watch 
an  enemy’s  movements. — To  look  with  expectancy  ;  to 
be  insidiously  attentive;  to  be  vigilant  or  alert  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  an  event  or  trial,  the  time  of  whose  arrival 
is  uncertain  ;  to  wait  or  seek  opportunity  ;  as,  he  watches 
his  chance  of  revenge.  —  To  ai tend  on  the  sick  or  bed¬ 
ridden  during  the  night;  to  act  as  wakeful  nurse  or  at¬ 
tendant  ;  as,  to  watch  a  delirious  person 

(Naut.)  To  float  on  the  surface  ot  the  water,  as  a  buoy. 

To  watch  over,  to  be  cautiously  observant ;  to  keep  or 
guard  from  any  ill  or  evil;  as,  he  watched  over  his 
family  with  solicitude. 

— v.  a.  To  observe  in  order  to  detect  or  prevent,  or  for 
some  particular  purpose ;  to  attend  or  give  heed  to  ;  to 
keep  iu  view  ;  not  to  allow  to  escape  observation  ;  as,  lie 
was  narrowly  watched  by  spies.  —  To  guard  ;  to  tend;  to 
have  under  tutelage  or  iu  keeping  ;  as,  a  driver  wateht* 
his  team. 
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atcfi'-lmrrel,  n.  The  brass  box  in  a  watch,  which 
contains  the  main  spring. 

^  iitclft  n.  (Naut.)  On  shipboard,  a  bell  struck 

when  the  hall-hour  glass  is  run  out. 

Match  •bill,  n.  (A 7uut.)  A  list  ol  the  officers  and  crew 
ot  a  ship,  with  their  several  stations  on  board. 

M atch'-casc,  n.  The  outside  covering  of  a  watch; 
also,  a  case  in  which  a  watch  is  deposited  or  kept. 

M  atcll'-<log,  n.  A  dog  kept  to  guard  property. 

M'atcll'er,  n.  One  who  watches. 

M  atoli'l  ii  I,  a.  Wakeful;  vigilant;  heedful;  attentive; 
cautious  ;  cnref.il  to  observe  ;  —  preceding  of  before  the 
thing  to  be  regulated  ;  as,  to  be  watchful  of  one’s  own 
inlerest;  ami  against  before  tlie  thing  to  be  slimmed  or 
guarded  agaiust  ;  as,  to  be  watchful  against  an  ambus- 
cade. 

M’atcli'ftilly,  adv.  In  a  watchfuj  manner. 

Maldi  luln<‘ss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  watch¬ 
ful  ;  wakefulness;  indisposition  or  inability  to  slumber; 
hence,  heedful  ness ;  vigilance;  suspicious  attention; 
caretul  amt  diligent  heed  and  observation  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  or  escaping  danger,  or  of  avoiding 
errors,  mistakes,  or  misconduct. 

Watcll'«glasM,  o.  A  concavo-convex  disc  of  crystal 
for  covering  the  dial  or  face  of  a  watch  or  pocket-chro¬ 
nometer. 

(Naut.)  A  half  hour  glass,  serving  to  measure  the 
duration  of  watches  on  deck. 

Wutcll'-Ktisiril,  (-gat'd,)  «.  A  chain,  cord,  or  ribbon 
by  which  a  watch  is  secured  to  the  person. 

Walfli  El  ill  Point,  in  Connecticut ,  on  the  E.  of  the 
entrance  of  Fisher's  Island  Sound, 2  in.  S.  E.of  Stoniug- 
ton.  has  a  revolving  light  50  It.  high;  Lat.  41°  lb'  12" 
N.,  Lon.  71°  52"  W. 

Wait'll  •liou*4'.  n.  A  sentry-box  ;  a  house  in  which 
a  watch  or  guard  is  posted  — A  lock-up  ;  a  place  of  tem¬ 
porary  incarceration  for  offenders,  principally  of  the 
drunk  and  disorderly  class. 

Watctl'ing,  n.  Wakefulness;  sleeplessness;  vigil. 

M  atch  -maker,  n.  A  maker  and  repairer  of  watches. 
Wat <*li'-makin^'.  (Horn/.)  See  Supplement. 

Watcti'man,  n  ;  pi.  W  atchmen.  A  sentry  or  sentinel; 
a  look-out ;  a  person  set  to  watch  and  guard. — One  who 
patrols  and  guards  the  streets  of  a  town,  or  the  build¬ 
ings  thereof,  by  night;  as,  a  storekeeper’s  private 
watchman. 

Watchman's  rattle,  an  instrument  having  attached  to 
the  handle  a  revolving  arm,  which,  by  the  action  of  a 
strong  spring  upon  cogs,  gives  forth,  when  swung  round, 
a  loud,  harsh,  strident,  rattling  noise  ;  —  formerly  used 
by  the  public  watchman  of  towns,  Ac. 

Wall'll  -lo\vi*i*.  n.  A  tower  ou  which  a  sentinel  or 
watchman  is  posted,  in  order  to  give  an  alarm  iu  case 
of  danger. 

W»  tell '-word,  n.  A  pass-word  ;  a  countersign  given 
to  sentries,  videttes.  or  other  persons  mounting  or  sta¬ 
tioned  on  guard;  also,  the  ral lying-cry  or  private  sig¬ 
nal  of  an  affiliated  brotherhood,  political  party,  or 
secret  society. 

Wateeoa,  (wa'te-o,)  an  island  in  t lie  S.  Pacific,  6  m. 
long,  and  4  m.  broad ;  Lat.  20°  1'  S.,  Lon.  158°  15'  W. 
Surf  ice,  hilly;  soil,  fertile.  It  was  discovered  by  Capt. 
Cook  in  1777. 

W’jit'ensiis,  in  Arkansas ,  a  township  of  Prairie  co. ; 
pop .  in  1870,  600. 

Wnt«‘r,  ( waw’lur^n .  [A.  S.  wcet^r ;  D.  water ;  Ger. 
wussrr  J  A  fluid  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
transparent, and  the  most  abundant  and  most  necessary 
for  living  beiugs  of  any  in  nature,  except  air.  (See  lie- 
low,  #  Chem.)  Any  body  or  collection  of  water,  great 
or  small ;  the  ocean ;  asea;  a  lake;  a  river;  any  pond 
or  stream;  as,  to  travel  by  land  and  water.  —  A  liquid 
substance  or  humor  in  animal  bodies;  urine;  as,  to 
pass  water.  —  The  color  or  lustre  of  a  diamond,  some¬ 
times  perhaps  of  other  precious  stones;  as,  a  gem  of  the 
first  water,  that  is,  perfectly  pure  and  transparent  — 
Hence,  figuratively,  of  the  first  water ,  that  is,  of  the 
highest  quality  or  first  excellence;  as,  au  aristocrat  of 
the  first  water. 

(Note.  Water  is  frequently  employed  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  compounds  hav  ing  relationship  with,  or  refer¬ 
ence  to  water,  iu  any  manner;  as.  water-borne,  water - 
lashed,  water-nymph,  water-side,  water-worn,  Ac  ) 

To  hold  water ,  to  be  able  to  retain  water  without  leak¬ 
ing  or  percolation  ;  hence,  to  he  sound  or  conclusive ; — 
used  olten  metaphorically  ;  as,  your  argument  will  not 
hold  water. 

To  make  water ,  to  urinate;  also,  in  a  nautical  sense, 
to  leak;  as,  the  ship  makes  water.  —  IFater  of  crystal - 
Uzatum.  See  CrY8talijzation. 

(Chem.)  Water  is  presented  to  us  in  nature  in  three 
forms,  solid,  lii/uid,  and  gaseous.  Large  masses  of  ice 
exist  around  the  poles;  and  water  holding  in  solution 
certain  mineral  and  gaseous  matters  constitutes  the 
seas,  rivers,  ami  lakes  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones. 
It  also  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  air,  either  dis¬ 
solved  in  invisible  vapor,  or  deposited  in  the  form  of 
clouds.  In  temperate  and  warm  climates,  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  at  least,  is  more  or  less  damp  ;  while  the 
interior  of  the  earth  itself  contains  numberless  springs, 
and  the  minerals  which  exist  in  it  contain  more  or  less 
water  chemically  combined  with  them.  Besides  this,  it 
is  essential  to  all  vegetables  and  animals  iu  a  living 
condition,  and  constitutes  nearly  seven-eighths  of  the 
human  body.  Chemically  speaking,  water  consists  of 
hydrogen  and  pxygen,  united  in  equal  equivalents  by 
weight,  of  eight  parts  of  oxygen  to  one  of  hydrogen  ; 
or  by  measure,  one  part  of  oxygen  to  two  of  hydrogen. 
The  most  variously  contrived  investigations  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  water  always  give  the  same  result,  —  88-889 
per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  11111  per  cent,  of  hydrogen. 
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Cavendish  was  the  first  to  discover  its  real  composition. 
The  analysis  of  water  is  performed  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
the  simplest  of  which  is  by  means  of  galvanic  or  voltaic 
batteries  ( Fig.  2590).  The  glass  vessel  A  contains  water, 


to  which  a  little  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added  to  in¬ 
crease  its  power  of  conducting  electricity,  for  pure 
water  conducts  so  imperfectly  that  it  is  decomposed 
with  great  difficulty.  B  and  C  are  platinum  plates  bent 
into  a  cylindrical  form,  and  attached  to  stout  platinum 
wires,  which  are  passed  through  corks  in  the  lateral 
necks  of  the  vessel  A.  and  are  connected  by  binding 
screws  with  the  copper  wires  1)  ami  E,  which  proceed 
from  the  galvanic  battery  G.  II  and  0  are  glass  cylin¬ 
ders  with  brass  caps  ami  stop-cocks,  and  are  enlarged 


Fig.  2600. 


into  a  bell-shape  at  their  lower  ends  for  the  collection 
of  a  considerable  volume  of  gas.  These  cylinders  are 
filled  with  the  acidulated  water,  by  sucking  out  the 
uir  through  the  opened  stop-cocks;  on  closing  these, 
the  pressure  of  tin*  air  will  of  course  sustain  the  column 
of  water  in  the  cylinders.  G  is  a  Grove’s  battery,  con¬ 
sisting  of  five  cells  or  earthenware  vessels  (A,  Fig.  2600) 
filled  with  diluted  sulphuric,  acid  (one  measure  of  oil  of 
vitriol  to  four  of  water).  In  each  of  these  cells  is  placed 
a  bent  plate  of  zinc  (B),  which  has  been  amalgamated 
or  rubbed  with  mercury  (and  diluted  sulphuric  acid)  to 
protect  it  from  corrosion  l*y  the  acid  when  the  battery 
is  not  in  use.  Within  the  curved  portion  of  this  plate 
rests  a  small  flat  vessel  of  unglazed  earthenware  (0), 
filled  with  strong  nitric  acid,  in  which  is  immersed  a 
sheet  of  platinum  foil  (D).‘  The  platinum  (D)  of  each 
cell  is  in  contact,  at  its  upper  edge, 
with  the  zinc  (B)  in  the  adjoining 
cell  (Fig.  2601),  so  that  at  one  end 
(P,  Fig.  2599)  of  the  battery  there 
is  a  free  platinum  plate,  and  at  the 
other  (Z)  a  free  zinc  plate.  These 
plates  are  connected  with  the  wires 
D  and  E  by  means  of  the  copper 
plates  Is  and  K  attached  to  the 
ends  of  the  wooden  trough  in 
which  the  cells  are  arranged.  The 
wire  D  (Fig.  2599),  which  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  last  zinc  plate  of 
the  battery,  is  often  called  the 
negative  pole;  whilst  E,  in  con-  Fig.  2601. 
nection  with  the  last  platinum 

plate,  is  called  the  positive  pole.  When  the  connection 
is  established  by  means  of  the  wires  D  and  E  with  the 
decomposing  cell  (A),  the  galvanic  current  is  commonly 
said  to  pass  along  the  wire  E  to  the  platinum  plate  C, 
through  the  acidulated  water  in  the  decomposing  cell, 
to  the  platinum  plate  B,  and  thence  along  the  wire  1) 
hack  to  the  battery.  During  the  passage  of  tin*  current, 
the  water  intervening  between  the  plates  B  and  C  is 
decomposed,  his  hydrogen  being  attracted  to  tie*  plate 
B  (negative  pole),  and  the  oxygen  to  the  plate  C  (posi¬ 
tive  pole).  The  gases  can  be  seen  adhering  in  minute 
bubbles  to  the  surface  of  each  plate,  and  as  they  in¬ 
crease  in  size  they  detach  themselves,  rising  through 
the  acidulated  water  in  the  tubes  II  and  0,  in  which 
the  two  gases  are  collected.  The  proof  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  water  has  also  been  sought  in  synthesis,  by  ex¬ 
ploding  carefully-measured  proportions  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  in  a  eudiometer.  The  circumstances  under 
which  oxygen  and  hydrogen  unite  with  each  other  to 
form  water  are  peculiar.  At  ordinary  temperatures, 
unlike  other  gaseous  mixtures,  a  mixture  of  the  two 
gases  undergoes  no  alteration  even  when  exposed  to 
direct  sunlight.  Sudden  compression  has  been  known 
to  produce  their  combination,  but  this  was  doubtless 
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caused  by  the  heat  produced,  a  greater  degree  of  com* 
prt-ssiou  gradually  exercised  having  had  no  effect. 
Many  substances,  however,  apparently  chemically  un¬ 
like,  have  the  property  of  causing  the  union  of  these 
two  gases  merely  by  their  presence.  For  instance,  cm 
introducing  spongy  platinum,  or  platinum-black,  into  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  it  is  instantly  ex¬ 
ploded.  Faraday  has  shown  that  a  perfectly  clear  sur¬ 
face  of  platinum  will  have  precisely  the  same  effect. 
The  efficiency  of  the  metal  iu  this  instance  seems 
directly  proportionate  to  its  amount  of  surface  and  to 
its  temperature,  which,  when  the  mass  is  small,  be¬ 
comes  rapidly  augmented  by  the  heat  evolved  by  the 
constantly  accelerated  Combination  of  the  gases.  If 
thin  platinum-foil  or  wire  is  used,  the  combination 
takes  place  without  noise.  With  platinum  sponge 
the  action  is  at  first  silent,  but  afterwards  the  heat 
evolved  by  it  raises  the  temperature,  and  explosion 
takes  place.  At  ordinary  temperatures  water  is  a 
transparent  mobile  liquid,  tasteless,  inodorous,  and, 
except  when  in  large  masses,  colorless.  In  nature,  the 
waters  of  seas,  rivers,  and  lakes,  assume  every  shade 
of  brown,  yellow,  green,  Ac.,  from  the  presence  of  con¬ 
taminating  substances;  but  the  proper  color  of  water 
in  large  masses  appears  to  be  blue.  Water  is  a^perfectly 
elastic  fluid,  but  its  range  of  elasticity  is  limited.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Regiiault,  it  undergoes  a  compression  amount¬ 
ing  to  forty-seven  millionths  of  its  bulk  for  every  pres¬ 
sure  of  an  atmosphere.  A  cubic  inch  of  water  at  6u°  F. 
weighs  252*456  grains.  At  its  point  of  maximum  den¬ 
sity,  it  is  7  70  times  heavier  than  air.  The  specific  heat 
of  water  is  very  great ;  iu  order,  therefore,  to  effect  any 
elevation  or  diminution  of  its  temperature,  a  large 
quantity  of  heat  is  necessary;  hence  large  masses  of 
water  act  as  great  equalizers  of  local  temperature.  At 
32°  F.  water  solidifies  into  ice.  It  may,  however,  it  kept 
perfectly  still,  be  cooled  down  to  several  degrees  below 
freezing  point  without  congelation  taking  place;  but  if 
it  be  agitated  in  the  slightest  degree,  solidification  at 
once  takes  place,  the  temperature  rising  to  32°  F. 
Although  water  may  tie  cooled  down  to  below  32°  F. 
without  freezing,  yet  it  cannot  be  heated  above  that 
point  without  melting.  The  freezing-point  of  water  is 
lowered  by  the  presence  of  saline  matter  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  in  solution.  When  a  saline  solution  is  exposed 
to  cold,  pure  water  crystallizes  out,  while  the  salt  re¬ 
mains  dissolved  in  the  mother  liquor.  This  property  is 
taken  advantage  of  by  Arctic  navigators,  who  use  m.-lted 
ice  as  drinking-water.  The  temperatures  of  freezing 
and  boiling  water  are  taken  as  the  two  standards  of  the 
thermometer  scale.  The  cooling  of  water  is  attended  by 
a  phenomenon  which  does  not  belong  to  any  other 
liquid.  As  the  temperature  decreases,  it  contracts  regu¬ 
larly  until  cooled  down  to  39  2°  F.,  but  every  decrease  in 
temperature  beyond  this  causes  it  to  expand,  and  that 
to  almost  the  same  amount  per  degree  as  it  had  pre- 
viously  contracted.  This  singular  phenomenon, although 
for  a  long  time  suspected,  was  only  proved  positively  by 
Hope  in  1  SOI.  This  property  of  water  lias  a  very  im¬ 
portant  effect  in  the  economy  of  nature.  When  the  cold 
weather  sets  in,  water  becomes  chilled  at  the  surface, 
and  immediately  descends,  on  account  of  its  increased 
specific  gravity,  the  warmer  water  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pond  or  river  replacing  it.  This  movement  goes  on 
until  39*2°  F  is  reached,  w  hen  the  surface  water,  becom¬ 
ing  lighter  as  it  becomes  colder,  remains  in  its  place 
until  it  is  frozen.  The  ice  thus  increases  slowly  in  thick¬ 
ness,  as  no  heat  can  be  abstracted  from  any  portion  of 
the  water  except  that  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
frozen  layers  The  water  below,  therefore,  remains  per¬ 
manently  at  39  2°  F.,  a  temperature  not  destructive  to 
the  lives  of  the  fish  and  other  animals  inhabiting  it. 
Although  water  expands  very  gradually  between  39*2° 
F.  and  32°  F.,  when  it  reaches  the  latter  point,  expan¬ 
sion  takes  place  suddenly,  and  with  a  force  sufficient  to 
burst  the  strongest  wrought-iron  vessels.  The  specific 
gravity  of  ice  in  relation  to  water  is  variously  stated  at 
0*9184  (Abel  and  Bloxam),and  0'94(Miller  and  Odliug), 
or.  in  other  words,  w  ater  iu  freezing  expands  from  1,000 
volumes  to  1,063.  The  action  of  freezing  on  the  disin¬ 
tegration  of  rocks,  the  transference  of  masses  of  mineral 
matter  from  place  to  place,  Ac.,  constitutes  it  one  of  the 
nmst  important  forces  at  work  in  nature.  (See  Ice,  L  e- 
beiio,  Glacier.)  At  a  temperature  of  212°  F.,  with  a 
barometer  pressure  of  29*92  inches,  water  boils  and  be¬ 
comes  converted  into  an  invisible  elastic  vapor,  occupy¬ 
ing  1,696  times  its  space  The  space  ojeupied  by  the 
vapor  entirely  depends  upon  the  temperature,  or,  in 
other  words,  superheated  steam  exerts  additional  force 
for  every  degree  of  temperature  which  it  is  raised.  The 
converse  of  this  is  also  true;  any  attempt  to  compress 
a  certain  bulk  of  vapor  at  its  proper  temperatiiresiinply 
results  in  the  condensation  of  a  sufficient  bulk  of  the 
vapor  to  restore  the  proper  tension  An  example  may 
render  this  fact  clear.  A  cubic  inch  of  water  at  212°  F., 
when  converted  into  steam  at  the  ordinary  pressure  of 
the  air,  occupies  a  space  of  1,696  inches.  Were  an 
attempt  made  to  condense  this  amount  of  vapor  into 
sav  half  of  its  hulk,  half  of  it  would  he  condensed  into 
water.  The  temperature  being  kept  up.  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  being  removed,  vaporization  would  continue  until 
the  former  hulk  was  filled.  The  specific  gravity  of  water 
vapor  is  0*622,  air  being  1*000.  In  common  with  nil 
volatile  liquids,  water  has  its  fixed  vapor-tension  for 
every  degree  of  heat ;  therefore  no  increase  of  heat  can 
possibly  raise  the  temperature  of  a  liquid  beyond  its 
boiling-point,  provided  the  pressure  is  unaltered.  Di¬ 
minished  pressure  consequently  decreases  the  boiling- 
point  of  water,  which,  in  vacuo,  will  boil  at  about  70°  F. 
The  contrary,  of  course,  is  also  true;  steam  at  212°  F. 
exerting  a  force  equal  to  an  atmosphere  (15  lbs.  on  the 
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square  inch),  whilst  at  356°  it  exercises  a  pressure  of 
ten  atmospheres;  and  so  on.  Water  vaporizes  at  all 
temperatures,  even  when  in  the  state  of  ice.  lienee 
tlie  disappearance  of  small  masses  of  ice  during  the 
winter,  and  the  constant  vaporization  of  water  at  all 
periods  of  t lie  year.  In  the  consideration  of  water  vapor, 
it  must  not  he  contounded  with  the  visible  vesicular 
vapor  seen  in  the  clouds,  and  in  masses  of  steam  escap¬ 
ing  into  the  air.  which  consists  of  minute  vesicles  of 
water  floating  in  true  aqueous  vapor.  The  latent  heat 
of  steam  is  very  great,  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  water  at  212°  F.  into  steam  of  the  same  tem¬ 
perature,  being  98(5  6°  F.,or,  in  other  words,  the  conden¬ 
sation  of  a  pound  of  steam  at  212°,  by  lbs.  of  water 
at  32°,  will  yield  6^  lbs.  of  water  at  212°.  It  has  been 
stated  above  that  water  boils  at  212°  F.  This,  of  course, 
is  only  true  of  water  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity,  and 
heated  in  a  metallic  vessel  at  the  mean  barometer  pres¬ 
sure.  If  the  vessel  used  is  of  glass,  or  is  lined  with 
shell-lac,  a  temperature  of  several  degrees  above  212° 
will  be  reached  before  ebullition  takes- place;  the  bub¬ 
bles  bursting  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel  with  such 
force  as  to  break  it  very  frequently,  the  introduction  of 
a  piece  of  platinum-wire  will  soon  restore  the  normal 
temperature  at  which  ebullition  takes  place.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  soluble  salts  in  water  raises  the  boiling-point. 
The  presence  of  air  in  water  has  a  great  effect  on  its 
boiling-point.  According  to  Donny,  water  deprived  of 
air,  aud  heated  in  an  open  glass  vessel,  acquired  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  3bU°  F.,and  then  suddenly  burst  into  vapor, 
shattering  the  vessel  to  pieqes.  It  would  be  useless  to 
enlarge  upon  or  even  detail  the  infinite  uses  of  water  in 
the  economy  of  the  world.  Its  value  to  the  chemist, 
however,  is  not  so  apparent.  As  a  solvent  it  is  invalua¬ 
ble,  being  a  perfectly  neutral  body,  and  by  its  decompo¬ 
sition  in  a  thousand  different  ways  he  easily  obtains  the 
two  gases  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  a  nascent  condition, 
without  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  take  a  single 
step  in  the  laboratory  or  manufactory.  Although  per¬ 
fectly  neutral,  it  enters  into  combination  with  number¬ 
less  bodies,  both  acid,  neutral,  aud  basic,  at  one  time 
apparently  playing  the  part  of  a  base,  atauother  that 
of  an  acid.  Thus  we  find  sulphuric  acid  and  water 
uniting  in  every  proportion.  If,  however,  the  dilute 
acid  be  heated  to  boiling-point, aqueous  vapor  gradually 
passes  off  until  a  certain  point  is  reached,  when  the 
acid  begins  to  evaporate  also,  the  water  and  acid  dis¬ 
tilling  over  together.  On  analyzing  the  distillate,  an 
equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  will  be  found  united  to  an 
equivalent  of  water.  This  equivalent  of  water  is  called 
basic  water,  and  can  only  be  separated  by  decomposition. 
In  the  same  way  water  combines  witn  the  powerful 
bases  potash  aud  soda,  and  cannot  be  expelled  by  heat 
alone.  Such  compounds  are  known  as  hydrates;  the 
water  appears  in  some  sort  to  play  the  part  of  an  acid. 
With  n  utral  salts  water  enters  into  combination  in  two 
ways,  —  as  water  of  crystallization  and  water  of  consti¬ 
tution,  the  former  of  which  is  expelled  with  ease,  the 
latter  with  difficulty.  The  water  of  constitution  is  gen¬ 
erally  formulated  110,  while  that  of  crystallization  is 
symbolized  by  the  contraction  Aq.  (See  Salts.)  Water 
has  the  property  of  dissolving  an  immense  uumber  of 
substances,  solid,  liquid,  aud  gaseous.  The  alcohols, 
most  of  the  acids,  and  some  other  liquids,  dissolve  in 
water  in  indefinite  proportions;  others  again,  such  as 
ether,  carbolic  acid.  Ac.,  in  minute  aud  determinate 
quantities;  while  others,  like  oil,  seem  perfectly  in¬ 
soluble.  The  solvent  power  of  water  in  various  solids  is 
widely  different.  Water  dissolves  gas  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent,  varying  from  one-seventieth  in  the  case 
of  nitrogen  to  783  times  its  bulk  with  ammonia.  The 
solvent  power  of  water  for  certain  substances  may  be 
increased  by  pressure  and  heat  Water,  as  found  in  na¬ 
ture,  is  never  pure,  being  always  contaminated  with 
foreign  matter,  ltain,  which  is  the  purest  form  of  nat¬ 
ural  water,  always  contains  carbonic  acid  and  carbonate 
and  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  other  constituents,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  locality  in  which  it  falls.  That  produced  by 
melting  fresh- water  ice  is  free  from  every  contamination 
except  small  traces  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia 
Pure  water  is  alone  obtained  by  distillation.  Itiver- 
water  is  very  variable  m  its  composition,  according  to 
the  mineral  constituents  of  the  country  through  which 
it  has  flowed.  Spring  water  is  subject  to  the  same  va¬ 
riations  as  river-water;  the  amount  of  saline  matter  is, 
however,  much  greater.  Most  waters  obtained  from 
natural  sources  contain  soluble  salts  of  lime,  which  on 
boiling  inernst  the  sides  of  the  vessels  in  which  they 
have  been  heated.  In  the  boilers  of  steam-engines 
these  incrustations  are  attended  with  great  danger  to 
the  safety  of  the  boiler.  (See  Incrustation.)  Waters 
are  generally  divided  into  hard  and  soft.  The  former  con¬ 
tain  salts  which  form  insoluble  compounds  with  soap, 
and  have  to  he  neutralized  before  the  detergent  is 
available.  Sea-water  has  a  pretty  uniform  composition. 
It  lias  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1  027,  and  contains  on 
an  average  about  2,000  grains  of  dissolved  matter  to  a 
gallon,  of  which  about  1,900  grains  are  common  salt, 
and  4o0  chloride  of  magnesium  and  sulphate  of  mag¬ 
nesia.  The  quantity  of  saline  matter  is  continually, 
although  imperceptibly,  increasing;  for  pure  water  is 
always  being  drawn  from  it  by  the  process  of  evapora¬ 
tion,  and  being  returned  to  it  by  the  rivers  charged 
with  saline  matter.  Thus  the  sea  is  the  recipient  of  the 
whole  of  the  soluble  matter  washed  away  from  the  crust 
of  the  earth.  Up  to  1784  water  was  supposed  to  be  an 
element.  See  Supplement. 

W  a' ter,  v.  a.  To  wet;  to  irrigate:  to  overflow'  or 
drench  with  water;  as,  to  water  the  soil  or  plants  grow¬ 
ing  therein. — To  furnish  with  water  for  drink;  as.  to 
water  horses  and  cattle. — To  diversify  with  lines,  or 
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give  a  wavy  appearance  to,  by  the  process  of  calender* 
iug;  as,  to  water  silk. 

— y.  n.  To  shed  or  diffuse  water  or  liquid  matter;  as, 
peeling  raw  onions  causes  t lie  eyes  to  water. —  To  get  or 
take  iu  water;  as, the  ship  put  into  St.  Helena  to  water. 

To  make  one's  mouth  water,  excite  iu  one  a  craving 
desire  tor;  to  feel  an  irresistible  longing  tor,  at  the 
sight  of;  as,  the  prospect  of  a  good  dinner  is  apt  to  make 
a  hungry  fellows  mouth  water;  —  derived  from  the 
theory  that  the  looking  at  loud  tends  to  increase  the 
flow  of  saliva. 

Wa'ter-aloc,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  Water-soldier.  See  Stra- 

TIOTfiS. 

Wa  ter- bearer,  n.  (Astron.)  Same  as  Aquarius,  q.  v. 

Wa'ler-beeile,  n.  ( Zo6l.)  See  Dyticid.e. 

Wa'ler- bellows,  (-luz,)  n.siug.  aud  pi.  (Metall.)  Same 
as  Trump,  q.  v. 

Wa'ter-bird,  n.  Any  aquatic  bird,  or  water-fowl. 

Wa  ter- boatman,  n.  (Z>61.)  The  Boat-fly.  See 
(Estkidal 

Wa  terborou^li,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  York 
co.,  bo  m.  S.iti.  oi  Augusta;  pop.  (i8«  0;  1,548. 

Wraterboroii£  li.  in  New  l  urk,  a  village  of  Chautau¬ 
qua  co.,  10  m.  E.N.E.  ot  Jamestown. 

W  a'ler-brasli,  a.  {Med.)  An  aflectiou  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  ;  the  result  of  a  general  functional  debility  of  that 
organ,  by  which  the  vessels  that  should  secrete  the  gas¬ 
tric  juice  throw  out  a  clear,  limpid  water;  hence  its 
medical  name  of  pyrosis.  Toe  symptoms  of  this  disease 
usually  commence  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  either 
iu  the  morning  or  the  afternoon, and  begin  with  aseuse 
of  burning  beat  and  constriction  at  the  pit  of  the  stom¬ 
ach,  producing  a  sensation  as  it  the  organ  was  being 
drawn  up  to  the  spine,  'lo  relieve  this  sensation,  the 
patient  folds  his  arms  over  his  chest,  and  beads  the  body 
forward;  alter  a  time,  a  quantity  of  gas  collecting  iu 
the  stomach  leads  to  an  eructation,  the  patient  bring¬ 
ing  up  trom  two  to  four  ounces  of  cl  ear. -limpid  water; 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  acid,  hut  generally  insipid. 
Two  or  three  eructations,  with  a  gush  of  water  alter 
each,  concludes  the  paroxysm,  and  lor  the  time  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  relieved  of  his  suffering.  Females  are  more  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  disease  than  men,  and  those  who  live  on  a 
milk  or  farinaceous  diet  more  than  those  who  partake 
of  a  good  stimulating  dietary.  W.B.  is  an  aflectiou  to 
which  those  of  a  sedentary  habit,  and  who  eat  tlieir 
meals  hurriedly,  without  proper  mastication,  are  liable. 

Wa' lei* bury,  in  Connecticut,  a  flourishing  city  of  New 
Haven  co.,  3d  in.  S.W.  of  Hartford.  It  contains  numer¬ 
ous  rolling-mills,  and  manufactories  of  copper,  brass, 
and  German  silver-ware,  daguerreotype-plates,  buttons, 
pins,  porcelain-ware,  Ac.  Bop.  in  18  <0,  J5.148. 

Wilier  bury,  in  Vermont,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  \-  in.  W.N.W.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  (1870)  2,653. 

Wa  ter-blltt,  n.  A  large,  open-headed  cask,  set  up  on 
end  to  contain  water,  particularly  rain-water. 

W  a'f  er-caIlrog>,  n.  [Bot.)  A  name  commonly  given 
to  plants  of  the  genus  Trapa. 

Wa'ter-carriiijje,  (-kar'rij.)  n.  Transportation,  con¬ 
veyance,  or  freightage  by  water,  or  the  means  of  for¬ 
warding  by  water. 

Wa  ter-clock,  n.  Same  as  Clepsydra,  q.  v. 

Wa'ter-closei,  (-klds'et,)  n.  A  small  closet  for  neces¬ 
sary  purposes,  supplied  with  water  from  a  cisteru  lor  its 
cleansing;  a  privy. 

Wa  ter-cock,  n.  A  cock  through  which  water  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass.  —  A  street  plug  to  supply  water  from  the 
mains  in  case  of  fire. — Simmonds. 

Wii'ter-color,  (-kul'ur.)  n.  (Generally  in  the  plural.) 
{Baud.)  A  pigment  ground  with  water  aud  gum,  or  size, 
which  preserves  its  consistency  in  a  solid  cake  v\heu 
dried,  and  can  easily  be  mixed  with  water,  by  rubbiug 
it  on  a  moistened  palette  when  Wiiuted.  (The  term  is 
used  in  contradistinction  to  oil-colors ,  or  oils.) 

Wa'ter-col'oritst,  n.  A  painter  iu  water-colors. 

Wa  ter-coiirse,  n.  Any  natural  or  artificial  stream 
of  water; — especially,  a  channel  or  canal  cut  lor  the 
irrigation  of  lands. 

W  a'ier-oraft,  n.  A  generic  term  for  all  kinds  of  ves¬ 
sels  and  boats  plying  on  water. 

Wa  ter-crane, n.  (Hydraul.)  An  apparatus  for  sup¬ 
plying  water  from  an  elevated  tank  to  the  tender  of  a 
locomotive  engine. 

Wa  ter-cress,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Nasturtium. 

Wa  ter-crow,  n.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Water-ousel,  q.v. 

Wa'ter-ciirc,  n.  {Med.)  Same  as  Hydropathy,  q.  v. 

Wa'ter-iloctor,  n.  {Med.)  An  Hydropatuist,  q.  v. 

W'a'ter-iloj;’,  n.  A  dog  accustomed  to  the  water.  —  A 
small,  floating  cloud  supposed  to  indicate  rain,  (Borby.) 
—  A  cant  colloquialism  for  a  veteran  sailor ;  an  old  salt ; 
a  tar  —  A  name  given  to  various  species  of  Salamanders. 
(U.  States.) 

Wa'ter-ilrop,  n.  Among  jewellers,  a  rounded  pebble 
of  clear  and  limpid  colorless  topaz. 

Wa'ter-ilrop  wort,  {-wurt,)n.  {Bot.)  See  (Enanthe. 

Wateree',  a  river  of  S.  Carolina.  See  Catawua. 

Wa'terer,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  waters. 

Waterfall,  n.  A  perpendicular,  or  nearly  perpendicu¬ 
lar  descent  of  a  body  of  water;  a  cascade  ;  a  cataract. — 
A  collection  of  false  curls  depending  from  the  back  of  a 
lady's  coiffure. 

Wra'ter-fea liter,  n.  (Bot.)  See  IIottonia. 

Wa'ter-llee,  n.  {Zool.)  See  GyrimioE. 

Wa  I  er-llood,  n.  An  inundation  ;  a  flood  of  water. 

W  a'teribrd,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Ireland,  and  the 
chief  town  of  a  co.  of  the  same  name  in  the  province  ot 
Munster,  on  the  river  Suir,  which  joins  the  Barrow,  and 
forms  a  bay  called  Waterford  Harbor,  62  miles  N.ifi.  of 
Cork.  Its  principal  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral, 
court-house,  exchange,  aud  custom-house;  besides  vari¬ 
ous  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  a  public  library 
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and  museum,  Ac.  The  harbor  is  deep  and  spacious,  and 
lias  a  fixed  light  on  Hook  Tower,  i3d  feet  above  the  sea. 
Manuf.  White  glass,  starch,  aud  blue;  also,  ship-nuild- 
ing.  By).  25,622. 

Wa  terford,  iu  Connecticut ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  New  London  co.,  3  in.  S.W.  ol  New  London  ;  pop. 
(1870)  2,589. 

Wa'terford,  in  Illinois,  a  village  and  township  of  Ful¬ 
ton  co.,  50  in.  N  W.  of  Springfield ;  pop.  ( 1870;  4o4. 

Water!  aril,  iu  Iowa,  a  township  of  Clinton  co.  ;  pop. 
(1869)  977. 

Waterford,  in  Maine ,  a  post-townslup  of  Oxford  co., 
54  m.  S.W.  of  Augusta;  pop.  in  1870,  I,z86. 

Waterford,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Oakland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Waterford,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Dakota  co.,  abt.  16  m.  N.ifi.  of  laribault;  p>>p. 
in  1870,  331. 

Waterford,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  post-township  of  Camden 
co.;  pop.  in  1870,2,776. 

Waterford,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Saratoga  co.,  on  the  Hudson,  10  in.  above  Albany  ; 
pop.  in  1870,  3,607. 

Waterford,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-township  of  Washington 
co  ;  pop.  abt.  2,400. 

Waterford,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borongh  and 
township  of  Erie  co.,  15  m.  S.S  E  of  Erie;  pop.  abt. 
2,500.  —  A  village  of  Juniata  co  ,  t»0  in.  W.  oi  Harris¬ 
burg. —  A  village  of  Westmoreland  co.,  55  in.  S.E.  of 
Pittsburg. 

W  aterford,  in  Vermont ,  a  post-township  of  Caledonia 
co.,  45  in.  k.N  E  of  Montpelier  ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Waterford,  in  V  r rryuua ,  a  post  village  of  Loudoun  co., 
156  in.  N.  ol  Richmond;  pop.  in  187o.  419. 

Waterford,  ill  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Racine  co. ;  pop  in  1870,  2,125. 

Walter  ford,  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  seaport-town  of  Cumber- 
I.md  co.,  fel)  in.  N.  ol  Halifax. 

Wra'terford  ville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Camden 
co  ,  5  m.  E.  of  Camden. 

Wa't  er-fowl,  n.  An  aquatic  fowl. 

W'a'ter-furrow,  n.  (Agric.)  A  drain  cut  in  land  for 
receiving  and  carrying  off  surplus  water. 

— v.  a.  To  cut  or  open  water-turrows. 

Wa'ter-gage,  n.  A  side-wall  or  bank  for  restraining 
a  current  or  stream  of  water. 

W'a'ter-gall,  n.  A  fissure  made  in  the  earth  by  a 
downfall  of  water. 

Wa'ter-gauge,  W'a'ter-jjage,  (- g&j ,)  n.,  [water 

a ii*  1  gauge. J  A  contrivance  for  ascertaining  the  height 
of  the  water  within  a  steam  boiler. 

Water-gavel,  n.  (O.  Law.)  A  gavel  or  rent  paid  for  the 
right  of  fishing  in,  or  other  use  ot. certain  waters  or  rivers. 

Wa  ter-germander,  n.  {Bot.)  A  labiate  plant  of 
the  genus  Ten<  rium,  q.  v. 

Wa'ter-j;  ililer,  n.  One  who  gilds  metallic  surfaces 
by  thinly  coating  them  with  au  amalgam  of  gold,  which 
volatilizes  t lie  mercury. 

Wa'ter-£i  tiling*,  Wasfli'-gua  Id  in;;.  «.  Act  or 

process  performed  by  a  Water-gilder,  q  v. 

W  a'ter-gruel,  n.  A  liquid  panada  for  the  sick,  con¬ 
sisting  oi  meal  boiled  in  water  to  a  tbiuiiish  consistency. 

Wator-guaril,  n.  One  ot  a  body  of  river  or  harbor 
police;  a  custom-house  preventive-officer. 

Wa  ter-Biairg'ra*»N,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  grass 
growing  in  moist  places. 

Wa'ter-liam mer,  n.  A  vessel  partly  filled  with  wa¬ 
ter,  exhausted  of  air.  and  hermetically  sealed.  When 
reversed  or  shaken,  the  water,  being  unimpeded  by  air, 
strikes  the  side  with  a  sound  like  that  of  a  metal  strik¬ 
ing  against  glass. 

Wa'ter-Biemlock,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Cicuta. 

Wa'ter-Bien,  n  (Zool.)  See  Rallid.e. 

Wa  ter-horehoiiiid.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Lycopus. 

W  at  or  i  i  loss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  watery:  — 
state  of  abounding  with  water;  moisture;  humidity. 

AVa'tering,  n.  Act  ot  supplying,  or  of  sprinkling  or 
overflowing,  with  water;  act  of  lurnishing  with  water 
for  drink. —  Act  or  process  of  irrigating  land.  —  The 
process  to  Which  silk  and  other  textile  fabrics  are  sub¬ 
jected,  in  order  to  make  them  exhibit  a  wavy  lustre  and 
different  plays  of  light. — (Com.)  bee  bUPPL~M*.NT. 

Wa'teri ng-place,  n.  A  place  where  water  may  be 
obtaiued,  as  tor  a  ship,  for  cattle,  Ac. —  A  sea-side  re¬ 
sort;  a  spa;  a  place  winch  people  frequent  for  sea¬ 
bathing,  the  drinking  of  mineral  w'aters,  Ac. 

Wa'terisb,  a.  |  A.  S.  waterisc.]  Thin;  watery  ;  resem¬ 
bling  or  having  the  qualities  of  water;  as,  wuteris/i  mat¬ 
ter. — Moist;  boggy  ;  somewhat  fenny;  as,  waterish  land. 

W'ii'terisliness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  wnteri&h. 

Wa  ter- leal’,  n.  (Bot.)  See  1 1  yiikophyllaceas. 

Wa  ter-leg,  n.  In  steam-boilers,  a  water  space  that 
forms  the  side  of  a  fire-box. 

Wa  ter-Bemon,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Passiflora. 

Wa'terles.s,  a.  Destitute  of  water. 

Wa  ter-level,  n.  The  level  formed  by  the  surface  of 
water  in  a  quiescent  state.  —  A  levelling  instrument  iu 
w  hich  water  is  employed  instead  ol  mercury  or  spirits 
of  wine. 

Wa'ter-lily,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Nymphaja. 

W  a  ter- line,  n.  ( Shipbuilding .)  The  boundary  of  any 
section  ot  the  bottom  of  a  ship  made  by  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  line  of  flotation.  The  uppermost  one  is  called 
the  load  water-line;  the  lowest  the  light  wuhr-line. 

Wa'ter-loggeU,  (-loyd,)  a.  (Naut.)  Noting  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  ship  when  a  quantity  of  water  having  been 
received  into  the  hold  by  leaking,  Ac.,  she  has  lost  her 
buoyancy,  and  yields  to  the  effect  of  every  wave  passing 
over  the  deck. 

Wa'terloo,  a  village  of  Belgium.  10  m.  from  Brussels, 
near  which  was  fought,  June  18,  1815,  a  memorable  bat* 
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tie  between  the  al lied  English  ami  German  troops  under 
the  Duke  i  t  Wellington,  and  the  French  under  Napo- 
leon,  resulting  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  latter. 

Waterloo,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Monroe 
co.,  22  m.  S.  of  St.  Louis;  pop.  ubt.  2,400. 

Waterloo,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  L)e  Kail*  co.. 
6  m.  N.K.  of  Auburn;  pop.  in  1870,  1,269. —  A  village 
and  township  of  Fayette  co.,  7  in.  N.K.  of  Connersville : 
pop.  in  1870,  67 1. 

Waterloo,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Allomakee  co. ;  pop. 
in  1869,  673.  —  A  post  village,  cap.  of  Black  Hawk  co., 
9:{  m  \V.  of  Dubuque  ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,355. 

Waterloo,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Lyon  co.,  abt  10  in.  N  N.K  of  Kmporia;  pop.  abt.  500. 

W  iltvrloa,  in  Michigan ,  a  post  village  and  township 
«>t  Jackson  co.,  17  in.  K.N.K  of  Jackson ;  pop.  abt.  I,y00. 

Waterloo,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Clark 
eo..  12  in.  N  W.  of  Alexandria. 

Waterloo,  in  New  York,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.,  semi¬ 
cap.  ot  Seneca  co.,  20  in.  YV.  of  Auburn  ;  pop.  abt.  6,000. 
a  tor  loo.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  vill.  of  Franklin  co  ,  58 
m.  S.VV.  of  Harrisburg  ;  pop.  abt.  200. — A  post-vill.  of  Ju¬ 
niata  co  .  69  m.  YV.  of  Harrisburg. — A  vill  of  Y’ciiango  co. 

Waterloo,  in  S.  Carolina ,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Lau 
rens  dist..  05  hi.  VV.N.YV.  of  Columbia :  pop.  in  1870,  319. 

Waterloo,  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  \7.  central  co..  tra¬ 
versed  by  Grand  River;  area,  513  sip  m.  Cap.  Berlin. 
Pop.  40,251. — A  post-vill.  of  same  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Waterloo,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Athens  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

W  a  ter  loo.  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Grant  co. ;  p"p. 
in  1870,9)1. — A  post-village  and  township  of  Jefferson 
co.,  20  m.  N.K.  of  Madison;  pop.  in  1870,  1,818. 

YVa  te  raiail,  n.  A  boatman  ;  a  ferryman;  a  man  who 
manages  water-craft,  or  one  who  plies  for  hireon  rivers. 

W  titer-mark,  n.  The  mark  or  limit  of  the  rise  of  water, 
indicating  the  height  of  a  flood,  or  the  tide. —  The  letter 
or  ornament  adopted  by  a  paper-maker  to  distinguish  his 
manufacture,  which  is  thinner  anil  more  transparent 
than  the  rest  of  the  sheet  in  the  place  where  it  occurs. 
Wa  ter-melon,  «.  ( Bat .)  See  Cucumis. 

Wa  ter-ine! or,  n.  An  apparatus  for  measuring  the 
quantity  of  water  which  passes  through  a  boiler. — A  con¬ 
trivance  for  me.csuring  the  supply  of  water  to  a  house 
or  other  building,  or  to  works,  as  from  a  street  main. 

Wa'ter-iui II.  n.  A  mill  whose  machinery  is  worked  by 
water-power,  and  thus  distinguished  from  a  wind-  or 
steam-mill. 

Water-mole,  n.  (ZoSl.)  The  Shrew-mole.  See  Mole. 

Wa  I  or-n  ynapli.  i-ninif,)  n.  A  naiad. 

W  a'ter-ojisel,  {oo'zl.)  n.  {Zoiil.)  The  Cinclus  aquat¬ 
ions,  a  Kuropean  bird  of  the  Thrush  family,  generally 
of  a  dark-brown  color,  with  throat  and  upper  part  of 
the  breast  pure  white.  It  frequents  dear,  pebbly  streams 
and  lakes,  feeding  chiefly  on  molluscs,  and  on  aquatic 
insects  and  their  larva?,  which  it  seeks  eveu  under  water, 
diving  with  great  facility,  and  moving  about  for  a  short 
time  at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  It  carries  its  rather 
short  tail  elevated  after  the  manner  of  wrens,  which  it 
also  resembles  in  its  frequent  hecks,  or  dipping  of  the 
head,  accompanied  with  an  upward  jerking  of  the  tail. 

Wa'ter-pepper,  n.  { Bot .)  See  Elatixacejs. 

Wa  ter-pimpernel,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Samolus. 

Wa'ter-pi  teller,  n.  ( Bnt .)  See  Sakraceniace.b. 

Wa  ter-plan tai ii,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Alisma. 

Wa  ter-power,  n.  Water  employed  as  a  motive 
power  in  machinery. —  A  source  of  power  from  water,  as 
for  the  driving  of  machinery.  See  YY'xter-whekl. 

Wa'ter-pox.  n.  {Mud.)  A  variety  of  Chicken-pox,  7.  u. 

Wa  ter  proof,  a.  Proof  against,  or  impervious  to, 
water;  so  firm  and  compact  of  texture  as  not  to  admit 
water.  See  India-rubber. 

Wa'ter-qnal  t\\%{-kwawni,)n.  {Med.)  See  Water-brash. 

Wa  ter-ram,  n.  Same  as  Hydraulic  Ram,  q.  v. 

Wa' ter- rat,  n.  {Zoiil.)  The  Musk-rat.  See  Fiber. — A 
river-pirate :  a  thief  on  the  water; — sometimes,  a  wrecker. 

Wa  ter-rate,  n.  A  rate  levied  as  payment  for  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  water. 

Wa  ter-rice,  n.  {Bnt.)  See  Zizania. 

Wa  ter- rot,  v.  a.  To  rot  by  steeping  in  water;  as,  to 
water -rot  hemp. 

Wa'ter-sail,  n.  ( Naut .)  A  small  sail  spread  occa¬ 
sionally  under  the  lower  studding-sail  or  driving-boom, 
during  a  fair  wind  and  smooth  sea. 

Wa'ter-.sappltire,  (- sd/'ir ,)  n.  {Min.)  A  very  pale- 
blue  kind  ot  Oriental  sapphire. 

Wa  terscape,  n.  A  term  sometimes,  but  rarely,  used 
to  denotea  sea-view,  in  contradistinction  to  a  la iid scape. 

Wa'ter-screw,  n.  A  screw-propeller,  (r.) 

Wa'tersliefl,  n.  [Ger.  wasserscheide.  water-parting.] 
{Phys.Gr.og.)  A  range  of  high  land  intersecting  the 
basins  of  two  rivers,  and  emptying  its  waters  into  them 
011  either  side. 

Wa  ter-shoot,  n.  A  trough  or  wooden  channel  for 
discharging  water. 

Water-snake,  n.  {Zodl.)  See  Hydro  chid.®. 

Wa'ter-soldier,  {-sdl'jer,)  n.  {Bot.)  See  Stratiotes. 

YVa'ier  .Street,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Morris  co., 
45  m.  N  N.K.  of  Trenton. 

Water  St  reet,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Hun¬ 
tingdon  CO.,  100  ill.  YV.N.YV  of  Harrisburg. 

Wa  ter-table,  n.  {Arch.)  A  projection  or  horizontal 
set-off  in  a  wall,  so  placed  as  to  throw  off  the  water 
from  the  building. 

—  In  steam -I  toilers,  a  thin  space  for  water,  connecting 
with  the  other  water-chambers,  and  inclosed  by  stayed 
plates,  to  form  a  portion  of  the  heating  surface;  other¬ 
wise  known  as  water-bridge. 

Wa'ter-tap.  n.  A  tap  or  cock  for  drawing  off  water. 

Wa'ter-tiisiit,  ( tit,)  a.  So  tight  as  to  retain,  or  not 
to  admit,  water;  not  leaky;  as,  a  water-tight  compart¬ 
ment  in  a  eP.ip.  See  Supplement. 
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Wa  terspout,  «i.  (Metenrol)  A  phenomenon  which, 
in  its  general  appearance,  may  be  described  as  follows: 
From  u  dense  cloud,  a  conical  pillar,  which  appeal's  to 
consist  of  con¬ 


densed  vapor,  is 
seen  to  descend, 
with  the  apex 
downward.  When 
over  the  sea,  there 
are  usually  two 
cones:  one  pro¬ 
jecting  from  the 
cloud,  ami  the 
other  from  the 
water  below  it. 
These  sometimes 
unite,  and  the 
junction  has  been 
observed  to  be  ac¬ 
companied  with  a 
flash  oflightning; 
but  more  Ire- 
quently  they  dis¬ 
perse  be  lore  the 
junction  is  effect¬ 
ed.  In  calm 
weather,  the  col- 
11  m  11  maintains 
its  vertical  .posi¬ 
tion  while  carried 
along  the  snr-i 
face ;  but  when  ! 
acted  on  by  the 
wind,  it  becomes 
oblique  to  the  hor¬ 
izon.  The  causes 
of  this  meteor  are 


motive  power  from  falls  or 
YYrhen  water  is  con- 
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very  imperfectly  known.  By  some  it  is  supposed  to  he 
formed  by  a  whirlwind  of  extreme  intensity,  while 
others  ascribe  it  to  an  electric  origin.  It  occurs  for  the 
most  part  at  sea,  but  sometimes  also  on  shore,  though 
generally  in  the  neighborhood  of  water. 

W’a'ler-thief,  n.  A  pirate;  a  water-rat;  a  wrecker. 

Wa'tertowil,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  ot  Litchfield  co.,30  111.  YY’.S.YV.  of  Hartford:  pop.  in 
1870,  1,690. 

Watertown,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  co.,  8  m.  N.W.  of  Boston;  pop.  in  1870,  4,328. 

Watertown,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Clinton  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,100. — A  post-twp.  of  Tuscola  co. ;  pop.  nbt.  275. 

Watertown,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of 
Carver  co,  abt.  32  m.  YYr.  of  Minneapolis:  pop  abt.  600. 

Watertown,  in  New  a  post-borough,  cap  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  co.,  on  the  Black  River,  86  in.  N.YV.  of  Utica,  and 
182  from  Albany.  It  has  an  academy,  and  several  news¬ 
paper  offices  and  banks.  There  are,  in  the  village,  man¬ 
ufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  flour,  paper,  iron 
castings,  machinery,  leather,  agricultural  implements, 
lead-pipe,  sash  and  blinds,  and  furniture  An  ice-cave, 
near  YVhittlesey’s  Point,  extends  under  a  part  of  the 
village.  Pop.  in  1870,9,339. 

W  atertowii,  in  Ohio,  A  post-township  of  Washington 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.800. 

Watertown,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Grant  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870,580. — A  town  and  township  of  Jefferson  co., 
40  m.  N.E.  of  Madison;  pop.  in  1870, 13,550. 

Watertown,  in  Vermont ,  a  town  of  Caledonia  co. ; 
pop  in  1870,  879. 

Wa  ter-trunk,  n.  A  deal  trough,  or  cistern  lined 
with  lead,  to  contain  water. 

YY  ra'tervale,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Onondaga 
co.,  13  m.  8.E.  of  Syracuse. 

Wa'terville,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Marshall  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  1,584. 

Water ville,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Kennebec  co.,  18  in.  N.E.  of  Augusta,  ou  the  right  hank 
of  the  Kennebec  River,  at  Ticonic  F’alls.  Around  the 
Falls  are  clustered  saw-mills,  plough,  axe,  hoe.  and 
scythe  factories,  machine-shops,  tanneries,  Ac.  W.  has 
a  Baptist  college,  with  a  library  of  15,500  vols.,  an  acad 
emy,  Ac.  Pop.  (1870)  4,852. 

Waterville,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Le  Sueur  co.,  17  m.  S.W.  of  Faribault ;  pop.  abt.  700 

W  a  ter  ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Oneida  co., 
45  m.  E.S.K.  of  Syracuse. 

Waterville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Lucas  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,609. 

Waterville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Delaware 
4  in.  S.E.  of  Media. 

Waterville,  in  Vermont,  a  post-vill.  and  township  of 
Lamoille  co  ,  40  ni.  N.N.W.  of  Montpelier ;  pop.  abt.  900. 

Waterville.  in  Wisconsin ,  a  township  of  Pepin  co. ; 
pop  (1870  )  835. 

Wa'ter-violet,  n.  {Bot.)  The  YYrater-feather.  See 
IIOTTONIA. 

Watervliet,  {wa’ter-vb'et.)  in  Michigan ,  a  post-town¬ 
ship  of  Berrien  co. ;  pnp.  abt.  1,016. 

Wa  tervliet,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Albany 
co.,  containing  the  village  of  Calioes  ;  pop,  (1870)  37,979. 

Wa'terwayN,  n.  pi.  (Ship-building.)  Strong  pieces 
of  planking  which  extend  around  a  ship  at  the  junction 
of  the  decks  with  the  sides,  to  prevent  the  water  enter¬ 
ing  between  the  edge  of  the  deck  and  the  ship’s  sides; 
and  also  to  counteract  any  tendency  in  the  beams  to  slip 
upwards. 

W  at  or- ui  ii”*,  n.  pi.  {Arch.)  Walls  erected  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  next  to  bridges,  to  secure  the  founda¬ 
tions  from  the  action  of  the  current.  — Brands. 

Water- works,  {-wurks,)  n.  pi.  Hydraulic  works  and 
machines  erected  or  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  rais¬ 
ing,  retaining,  conducting,  or  distributing  water  ;  or, 
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contrivances  for  obtainiu, 
currents  ot  water. 

Wa'ter-wlieel,  n.  {Hydraul.) 
tinuously  flowing  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  level,  it 
may  he  used  as  a  motive 
power.  This  is  effected  by 
means  of  water  -wheels ; 
that  is,  w  heels  provided 
with  buckets  or  float- 
boards  at  the  circumfer¬ 
ence.  on  which  the  water 
ads  either  by  pressure  or 
by  impact— Water-wheels 
turn  in  a  vertical  plane 
i*"und  an  horizontal  axis, 
and  are  ol  three  principal 
kinds,  undershot,  overshot , 
and  breast  —  In  undershot 
v  heels  (2.  I  ig.  2603)  the 
fluaf-1  (mills  are  at  right 
angles  to  t  o  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  wheel.  The 
lowest  float-hoards  are  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  water, 
who  1 1  flows  with  a  veloci¬ 
ty  ib  peudingon  the  height 
ot  the  tall.  Such  wheels 
are  applicable  where  the 
quantity  of  water  is  great, 
but  the  fall  inconsiderable. 

—  Oi'ershot  wheels  (1,  Fig. 

26u3)  are  used  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water  which 
has  a  high  fall,  as  with 
small  mountain  streams. 

On  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel  there  are  buck¬ 
ets  of  a  peculiar  shape. 

The  water  falls  into  the  _  _  __ 

buckets  on  the  upper  part 

ol  the  wheel,  which  is  thus  Pig.  2603.  —  water-wheels. 
moved  by  the  weight  of 

the  water,  and  as  each  bucket  arrives  at  the  lowest  point 
of  revolution  it  discharges  all  the  water,  and  ascends 
empty— In  breast  wheels,  (3,  Fig.  2603.)  water  acts  both 
by  its  weight  and  its  momentum. — A  turbine  is  an  hori¬ 
zontal  water-wheel  with  a  vertical  axis, receiving  and  dis¬ 
charging  water  in  all  directions  round  that  axis.  It  is 
driven  partly  by  the  weight  of  water  and  partly  by  the  im¬ 
pulse,  and  has  a  certain  velocity  of  maximum  effect,  bear¬ 
ing  a  ratio  to  the  fall  of  water  which  depends  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  turbine,  and  which  is.  in  general,  about 
half  the  velocity  at  which  the  turbine  would  revolve  if 
unloaded.  Turbines  have  the  advantage  of  being  of small 
bulk  for  their  power,  and  equally  efficient  for  the  high¬ 
est  and  fhe  lowest  falls. 

YY  a'tery.  a.  [A.  S.  waterig.’]  Resembling  water ;  having 
tenuity  or  transparency,  as  a  liquid. — Hence, full  of  taste¬ 
less  fluid  ;  insipid  ;  spiritless ;  as,  watery  potatoes. — Wet ; 
abounding  with  water;  as,  watery  eyes. —  Pertaining  to, 
or  consisting  of  water  ;  as,  Ocean's  watery  kingdom. 

Wa t'forcl,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Herts,  15  m.  N.W. 
of  London.  Munuf.  Straw-plait,  and  matting.  Pop.  7,418. 

Wat'k insville,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Clarke  co.,  64  m  N.YV.  of  Milledgeville  ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 
— A  village  and  township  of  Coffee  co. :  pop.  (1870)  1,560. 

Wat' line's  Island,  in  the  British  YV.  Indies,  one  of 
the  Bahamas,  18  m.  long,  50  m.  E.S.E.  of  San  Salvador; 
Lat.  23°  56'  7"  N.,  Lon.  74°  28'  YV. 

Wat'011  wail,  a  river  of  Minnesota,  rises  in  Cottonwood 
co.,  and  flows  into  Blue  Earth  River,  abt.  Lat.  44°  N., 
Lon.  94°  12'  W.,  after  an  E  course  of  80  m.  —  AS.  co. ; 
area ,  432  sq.  m.  Rivers,  Watonwan  and  Perch.  Sur¬ 
face,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Madelia.  Pop.  (1870) 
2.435.  —  A  township  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  10  m.  S.W.  of 
Mankato;  pop.  abt.  500 

Watse'ka.  or  YVataska.  in  Illinois ,  a  post-town  of  Iro¬ 
quois  co.  ;  ]»>p.  (1870)  1,551. 

Wat'son,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Allegan  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,200: 

Watson,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Lewis  co. ; 
pop .  abt.  1.400. 

Watson,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Lycoming  co. 

W  at  son  town,  in  Penna.,  a  post-vill.  of  Northumber¬ 
land  co.,  on  the  Susquehanna,  18  in.  above  Sunbnry. 

Watson  ville,  in  California,  n  post-village  of  Santa 
Cruz  co.,  40  in.  S.  of  San  Jose  ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

Watt,  Jamf.8,  {wot,)  an  eminent  Scottish  engineer,  to 
whose  great  skill  and  original  genius  we  owe  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  steam-engine,  b.  at  Greenock,  1736. 
Under  his  father  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  mathe¬ 
matical  instrument-making,  and  at  the  age  of  19  he  set 
out  for  London  to  acquire  a  further  insight  into  his  pro¬ 
fession  ;  here  his  progress  was  so  rapid  that  he  soon  re¬ 
turned  to  Scotland,  and,  under  the  patronage  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  settled  at  Glasgow,  where,  after  twenty  years  of 
enlightened  activity,  he  brought  to  perfection  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  has  immortalized  his  name,  (see  Steam- 
engine.)  D.  1819.  Watt  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  a  correspondent  of 
the  French  Institute,  and  was  enrolled  among  the  asso¬ 
ciates  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  A  statue  to 
his  memory  was  set  up  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1824. 
Statues  to  his  honor  have  likewise  been  erected  at  Man¬ 
chester,  Glasgow,  and  Greenock. 

Watteau,  Antoine,  {wat-to',)  a  French  painter,  b.  at 
Valenciennes,  1684.  He  went  to  Paris  as  a  journeyman 
house-painter,  and  rose  to  eminence  by  a  painting  known 
as  A  Journey  to  Cytherea.  He  left  563  works  almost  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  class  of  fetes  champttres,  representations  of  an 
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ideal  rural  life.  The  fashion  which  he  set  long  pre¬ 
vailed  in  French  art.  D.  1721. 

W  attic,  ( wdt'tl ,)  n.  [A.  S.  watel,  a  hurdle,  a  covering.] 
A  twig;  a  wand;  a  flexible  rod;  —  hence,  a  fence  or 
hurdle  made  of  such  rods. — A  roil  fixed  on  a  roof  to  sup¬ 
port  the  thatch. — The  barbs,  or  loose,  red,  fleshy  excres¬ 
cences,  growing  under  the  throat  of  a  cock  or  turkey. or 
a  like  substance  on  a  fish  :  — generally  used  in  the  plu¬ 
ral  ;  as,  the  wattles  of  a  barbel.  — The  astringent  bark 
of  an  Australian  tree  of  the  genus  Acacia  (or  Mimosa), 
used  by  tanners,  —  called  also  wattle-bark  ;  also,  t lie 
tree  from  which  it  is  obtained. — Simmonds. 

-v.  a.  To  bind  with  twigs. —  To  twist,  plat,  or  interweave, 
as  twigs,  one  with  another,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  net¬ 
work  ;  as.  a  wattled  hedge.  —  To  form  of  twigs  inter¬ 
laced  ;  as.  a  wattled  sheep-pen. 

Wat'tle-bircl,  n.  ( ZoiJl .)  See  Anthoch^ra. 

M  at  lliug,  n.  Act  of  interweaving  or  platting  with 
twigs  ;  also,  the  platting  itself ;  as,  a  wattling  of  canes. 

Watts,  Isaac,  (wots.)  an  English  dissenting  divine,  u 
in  Southampton.  1 B73,  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  Sir 
John  Hartopp,  and  two  years  later  was  chosen  assistant 
minister  to  the  Independent  congregation  in  Mark  lame, 
London.  1 1  is  principal  works  were,  A  Treatise,  on  Logic ; 
an  Essay  on  toe  Improvement  of  the  Mind;  Introduction 
to  Astronomy  and  Geography,  Hymns,  and  a  poetical 
version  of  the  Psalms,  usually  sung  in  dissenting  con¬ 
gregations;  besides  Poems,  chiefly  religious.  D.  17 4*. 

MaUs  Imrg,  ill  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Erie 
co.,  18  in.  S.E.  of  Erie;  pop.  abt.  400. 

Wan 'beck,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Pepin  co., 
12  in.  N.E.  of  Pepin  ;  pop.  (1870)  275. 

Wanclit.  M  auglit.  ( wawt ,)  n.  [Scot.;  A.  S.  veaht.\ 
A  deep  draught  or  potation  of  liquor. 

W  ailCOll'da,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  and  township  of  I 
Lake  co..  abt.  42  in.  N.W.  of  Chicago;  pop.  abt.  1.200. 

W  atl  kau,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Winnebago  co.,  60  m.  N.E.  of  Madison  ;  pop.  abt.  700. 

Wutikec'lion.  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Shawanaw 
CO. :  pop.  abt.  150. 

W  aiike'ptn,  (formerly  Littlefort.)  in  Illinois, a  post- 
town  and  township,  cap.  of  Lakeco.,  on  Lake  Michigan, 
35  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago;  pop.  (1870)  9,521. 

Wan  kcsla;i,  in  Wisconsin,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  576  sq.  m. 
Hirers  Bark,  and  Pishtaka  or  Fox  River.  Surface,  un¬ 
dulating;  soil ,  fertile.  Cap.  Waukesha.  Pop.  abt. 
40,000  — A  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  the  above 
co.,  60  m.  E.  of  Madison  ;  pop.  (1870)  3,877. 

Wankon,  or  Wawkon,  in  Jmva,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Allamakee  co.,  abt.  18  in.  E.  of  Decorah  ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Want,  v.  n.  To  miaul;  to  make  a  shrill  cry,  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  a  cat ;  as,  a  wauling  infant. 

W  aiiman  da,  in  WYvco/mn, a  post-towuship of  Buffalo 
co.,  abt.  8  m.  N.E  of  Alma:  pop.  (1870)  1,138. 

Wan pac'ca,  a  river  of  Wisconsin,  enters  Wolf  River 
from  Wanpucca  co.  —  AN.  central  co. ;  area,  7 .0  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Wolf,  Little  Wolf,  and  Waupacca.  Pop.  abt. 
20,000.  — -A  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of  the  above 
co.,  50  in.  N.N.W.  of  Fond-du-Lac;  pop.  (1870)  2,042. 

Wanpon'.scc,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Grundy  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  720. 

Wan  pn n,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Fond-du-Lac 
co..  68  m.  N  W.  of  Milwaukee;  pop.  (1870)  1,936. 

Wan  Kan,  or  Wassaw,  in  Wisconsin, a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Marathon  CO.,  175  ni.  N.  of  Madison  ;  pop.  (1870)  1,349. 

Wan'seon,  in  Ohio,  a  post-town  of  Fulton  co.,  32  m. 
S.W.  of  Toledo;  pop.  (1870)  1,485. 

W  uuslia  ra.  in  Wisconsin,  a  central  co. ;  area,  650  sq.m. 
Rivers.  Pine  and  Mecan ;  also,  Willow  Creek.  Surface,  di¬ 
versified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Wautoma.  Pop.  abt.  14,000. 

Wanto'ina,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-vill.  and  twp..  cap.  of 
Waushara  co.,  75  in.  N.  of  Madison;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Waiiwato'sa,  in  IVi.vcow.im,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of 
Milwaukee  co..  5  in.  W.  of  Milwaukee;  pop  (1870  )  3,690. 

Wanze'ka.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Craw¬ 
ford  co.,  17  m.  10.  of  Prairie  du  Chien;  pop.  (1870)  923. 

Wave,  n.  [A.  8.  wseg.]  The  alternate  elevation  and 
depression  of  parts  of  the  surface  of  a  liquid  above  and 
below  the  natural  level.  When  the  surface  of  a  liquid 
is  unequally  pressed,  the  columns  which  sustain  the 
greatest  pressure  are  shortened,  and  sink  below  the 
original  level ;  and  the  contiguous  columns,  being 
affected  by  the  same  pressure,  will  he  lengthened  ami 
rise  above  that  level.  But  as  the  elevation  is  not  sus¬ 
tained  by  an  hydraulic  pressure,  the  lengthened  columns 
again  fall,  and  acquiring  in  the  fall  a  velocity  due  to 
the  height,  descend  below  the  original  level,  communi¬ 
cating  in  their  turn  a  pressure  to  those  which  are  adja¬ 
cent  to  them.  In  this  manner  a  reciprocating  motion 
is  produced,  the  particles  to  which  the  primitive  impulse 
was  communicated  being  alternately  the  lowest  and  the 
highest;  the  result  is  a  series  of  ridges  and  hollows 
called  waves  or  undulations.  In  passing  from  the 
columns  which  are  shortened  to  those  which  are 
lengthened,  and  hack  again  to  those  to  which  they 
originally  belonged,  the  particles  of  the  fluid  acquire 
both  a  vertical  ami  horizontal  motion;  hut  while  the 
depth  is  sufficient  to  allow  t lie  oscillations  to  proceed 
unimpeded,  no  progressive  motion  takes  place,  each 
column  being  kept  in  its  place  by  the  pressure  of  the 
surrounding  columns.  If,  however,  free  oscillation  be 
prevented  (as  by  t lie  shelving  of  the  shore,  or  by  the  in¬ 
terposition  of  a  rock),  the  columns  in  thedeep  water  are 
not  balanced  by  those  in  the  shallower,  and  thus  they 
acqirre  a  progressive  motion  towards  thelatter,  or  form 
breakers.  For  this  reason,  waves  always  break  against  the 
shore,  whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  wind.  See  Tide. 

— Unevenness;  inequality  of  surface;  as,  the  waves  of  a 
prism.  (Newton.) — The  line  or  streak  of  lustre  on  cloth 
watered  and  calendered.  —  Any  undulatiug  or  waving 
motion ;  as,  a  wave  of  the  hand. 


Earth  wave,  an  undulation  of  the  earth  during  an 
earthquake.  —  Waves  of  sound,  undulations  propagated 
to  the  ear  and  producing  sound. 

Wave,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  wagian. J  To  move  as  a  wave,  or  to 
move  to  and  fro,  or  upand  down;  to  undulate;  to  float  ; 
as,  a  flag  waving  in  t he  wind.  —  To  be  moved,  as  a  sig¬ 
nal ;  as,  lie  waves  his  hand. — To  be  in  an  unsettled 
state;  to  fluctuate;  to  waver;  to  vacillate. 

— v.  a.  To  raise  into  waves,  or  inequalities  of  surface;  to 
give  an  undulating  form  of  surface  to.  —  To  brandish  ; 
to  waft;  to  move  one  way  and  the  other;  as,  “They 
waved  on  high  their  reeking  swords.”  (Chapman).  —  To 
beckon  ;  to  signal  or  direct  by  a  waft  or  waving  motion. 

Wave,  v.  a.  Same  as  Waive,  q.  v. 

Waved,  p.a.  Variegated  in  lustre  ;  exhibiting  a  wave¬ 
like  form  or  outline;  undulating;  as,  a  waved  edge,  a 
waved  ribbon. 

(Her.)  Noting  an  indented  outline  representing 
honors  originally  acquired  at  sea. 

(Nat.  Hist.)  Alternately  convex  aud  concave. 

Wave'less,  a.  Free  from  waves. 

Wave'land,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery 
co.,  15  m.  SAV.  of  Crawfordsville  :  pop.  abt.  400. 

Wave'-line,  n.  (Geol)  The  faint  outline  left  by  a 
wave  or  wavelet,  where  it  dies  out  on  a  beach. — Dana. 

Wa'vellite,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  phosphate  of 
alumina,  found  generally  in  small  crystals  forming 
hemispherical  or  globular  concretions  with  a  radiated 
structure. 

Wave  -loaf,  n.  A  loaf  of  bread  used  as  a  wave-offering. 

Wave'-oirerinjf,  n.  In  the  Jewish  ceremonial  wor¬ 
ship,  an  offering  (generally  a  loaf  of  bread)  made  by 
waving  it  toward  the  four  cardinal  points. 

Wa  ver,  v.  n.  To  wave;  to  play  or  move  to  and  fro; 
to  move  one  way  and  the  other;  hence,  to  reel;  to  tot¬ 
ter;  to  be  in  danger  of  falling;  as,  a  wavering  gait. — 
To  fluctuate;  to  vacillate;  to  be  unsettled  in  opinion; 
to  be  undetermined  ;  as,  to  waver  in  one's  choice. 

W  a  verer,  n.  One  who  wavers;  one  who  is  unsettled 
or  undetermined  in  doctrine,  will,  or  opinion. 

Wa've rill ffly,  adv.  In  a  doubtful,  fluctuating  manner. 

Wa'verley  NoveU.  n.pl.  (Lit.)  The  generic  name 
given  to  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott : — from  Waverley, 
the  title  of  the  first  of  the  collection. 

Waverly,  in  Indiana,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Morgan 
co.,  abt.  18  m.  S  S.W.  of  Indianapolis;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

W  averly.  in  Iowa,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Bremer  co., 
115  in.  U  .N.W.  of  Dubuque;  pop  (186.))  2,683. 

Wave  rly,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Van  Buren  j 
co  ;  pou.  abt.  800. 

Waverly.  iu  Mo.,  a  p.-v.  of  Lafayette  co.,  23  m.  E  of 
Lexington;  —  in  N.Y.,  a  p.-v.  of  Tioga  co.,  17  m.  E.S.E. 
of  Elmira;  —  in  Ohio,  a  p.-v.  of  Pike  co.,  61  m.  S.  of  Col¬ 
umbus; —  in  Penna.,  a  village  of  Bradford  co.  The 
newly  surveyed  line  between  the  States  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  completed  in  1878,  divided  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  W.  unequally  between  these  two  States. —  A 
post-village  of  Luzerne  co. 

Waverly,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Hum¬ 
phreys  co.,  66  ni.  W.  of  Nashville;  pop.  abt.  350. 

Wa'viiig1,  n.  Act  of  moving  or  playing  loosely,  as  a  wave 

Wavre,  (vah'rr,)n  town  ol  Belgium,  prov.of  S.  Brabant, 
15  m.  S.E.  of  Brussels.  Manuf.  Hats,  leather,  and  cot¬ 
ton  yarn.  Pop.  5,830. 

Wav  y,  a.  Full  of  waves  :  rising  or  swelling  in  waves; 
as,  Ocean's  wavy  breast.  (JDryden.) — Undulating;  play¬ 
ing  loosely  to  and  fro  ;  as,  “  Sheaves  of  rye  grow  wavy 
on  the  tilth.” — Philips. 

( Bot .)  Waved;  undulating  on  the  surface  or  on  the 
border. 

Wa  wa  ka.  in  Indiana ,  a  post-village  of  Noble  co.,  20 
m.  E.S.E.  of  Goshen;  pop.  (1870)  252. 

W’a'warsinsr,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Ulster 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  10,0oo. 

W  ax,  ( waks ,)  n.  [A.  S.  weex .]  (Chem.)  A  name  applied 
to  several  substances  of  very  different  composition  and 
origin.  Thus,  we  have  the  true  vegetable  wax  or  tallow 
from  the  Sti/lingia  sebifera,  the  so-called  Chinese  vege¬ 
table  wax,  which  is  the  secretion  from  an  insect  (a  coc¬ 
cus),  resembling  spermaceti  in  appearance,  and  ordinary 
bees’-wax,  a  true  animal  secretion,  formed  by  the  com¬ 
mon  honey-bee.  At  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  the 
bee  collected  the  wax  ready  formed  from  the  plants  oil 
which  it  alighted;  but  the  experiments  of  Dumas  and 
others  fully  prove  that  it  can  secrete  it  when  fed  on 
sugar  alone.  Wax  has  been  used  as  a  candle  material 
from  the  earliest  ages.  It  is,  when  first  collected,  of  a 
more  or  less  deep  yellow  color;  it  consequently  lias  to 
be  bleached  before  use.  This  is  effected  by  first  melting 
the  wax  with  a  small  portion  of  sulphuric  acid,  which 
facilitates  the  separation  of  certain  of  the  impurities 
which  subside  in  t he  acidulated  water.  So  soon  as  by 
subsidence  the  wax  is  bright,  it  is  cut  up  into  ribbons 
and  bleached  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air  for  several 
days;  after  which  it  is  once  more  melted,  cut  into  rib¬ 
bons,  and  exposed  to  the  sun.  Should  it  still  have  a 
yellow  tinge,  it  is  subjected  to  the  same  process  again. 
The  wax  is  not  only  whitened  in  the  bleaching  process 
but  hardened.  Although  candle-making  has  reached 
such  perfection,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  stearic  and  paraffin  and  spermaceti  candles  at 
present  in  use.  none  of  them  come  up  to  the  pure  wax- 
candle  in  beauty,  luminosity,  hardness,  and  high  fusing- 
point.  Wax  does  not  mould  well ;  wax-candles  are  con¬ 
sequently  made  by  dipping  and  rolling  on  a  smooth 
marble  slab.  The  true  nature  of  wax  was  long  unknown  ; 
but  the  investigations  of  Brodie  have  explained  its  com¬ 
position  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  By  solution  in 
boiling  alcohol,  a  substance  known  as  ungricin  sepa¬ 
rates  ;  as  the  alcohol  cools,  ceric  or  cerotic  acid  crystal¬ 
lizes  out,  leaving  cerolein  in  solution.  Wax  is  a  very 
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i  interesting  material,  from  the  number  of  valuable 
substances  that  may  be  formed  from  it.  Yellow  wax 
may  be  bleached  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  but  it  cannot 
be  used  for  caudles,  in  consequence  of  a  chlorine  com¬ 
pound  being  Ibrmed,  which,  on  burning,  gives  otf  fumes 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  was  in  investigating  this  pro¬ 
cess  that  Gay-Lussac  discovered  the  process  of  substitu¬ 
tion.  See  Ckroplabtic. 

— A  thick,  sticky  substance  excreted  by  the  ear.  (See 
Ceramen.)  —  A  tenacious  substance  used  in  sealing  let¬ 
ters.  (See  Sealing  wax.) — A  thick,  resinous,  wax-like 
substance  used  by  shoemakers  for  rubbing  t heir  thread. 

Mineral-wax.  (Mm)  See  Ozocerite. 

— v.  a.  To  smear  or  rub  with  wax;  as,  to  wax  a  thread, 
to  wax  a  mahogany  table. 

— v.  n.  [ A.  S.  waxan.]  To  grow  ;  to  increase  in  size;  to 
become  larger  or  fuller;  —  antithetical  to  wane  ;  as,  the 
waxing  aud  waning  of  the  moon.  (Hakewill.) — To  be¬ 
come;  to  pass  from  one  state  to  another;  as,  to  wax 
strong,  to  wax  rich,  to  wax  worse  and  worse,  Ac. 

Waxing  kernels.  (Med.)  Small  tumors  formed  by  the 
enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  especially  in  the 
groins  of  children; — popularly  so  called,  been  uses  npposed 
to  be  connected  with  the  growth  of  the  body.— Dungl. 

Wax  aliatrliie,  a  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of 
Ellis  co.,  190  m.  N  E.  of  Austin  co.  ;  pop.  (1870),  2,478. 

Wax'-berry,  n.  (Bot.)  See  M  yricackjE. 

Wax'-camlle,  n.  See  Candle. 

Wax^cliatMlIor,  n.  A  maker  of  wax  candles. 

Wax '-doth,  Wax'ed-ClotBl,  n.  Cloth  covered 
witli  a  coating  of  wax,  commonly  ornamented  with  some 
figured  pattern,  and  used  as  covers  to  tables,  pianos, 
side-boards,  Ac. 

Wax'ed-emi.  Wax'-end,  n.  A  thread  pointed  with 
a  bristle  and  covered  with  shoemaker" s-wax,  used  in 
sewing  leather,  as  for  boots,  shoes,  and  the  like. 

Waxen,  (wdks'n,)  a.  Made  of  wax  ;  as,  waxen  wings. 
— Wax-like;  having  the  characteristic  quality  of  wax; 
—  hence,  soft;  yielding;  ductile;  pliant.  —  Coated  or 
covered  with  wax;  as,  a  waxen  thread. 

Wax  haw,  a  township  of  Union  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  960. 

Wax  mess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  waxy. 

Wax'-li^  lit,  (-lit,)  n.  A  candle  or  taper  oi  wax. 

Wax'-modelling*,  n.  Art  of  forming  models  and 
figures  in  wax 

Wax'-myrllc,  (-mer'tl,)  n.  See  Myricace^. 

Wax -pain ting,  w.  (Fine  Arts.)  See  Encaustic. 

Wax'-palm,  ft-  (Bot.)  See  Ceroxylon. 

Wax  '-paper,  n.  Paper  prepared  witli  a  coating  of 
white  \v:«x  and  other  ingredients. 

Wax  -w  ing,  ft.  (Zobl.)  See  Ampelid.e. 

Wax'- work,  (-wmW.,)  ft.  Preparations  in  wax  of  fruits, 
flowers,  Ac.;  figures  formed  of  wax  iu  imitation  of  real 
beings;  also, anatomical  representations  formed  in  wax. 

i  (Bot.)  Ctlastrus  scan  dens.  See  Ceustracf.jE., 

Wax'- w  orker,  ( wurk'er ,)  n.  A  worker  in  wax  ;  a 
modeller  of  waxen  figures.  —  A  bee  that  produces  wax. 

Wax  y,  a.  Soft  like  wax  ;  resembling  wax  ;  viscid  ;  ad¬ 
hesive;  hence,  yielding ;  pliable;  plastic. 

Way.  n.  [A.  S.  weg;  Lat.  via,  away.]  That  along  which 
anything  is  carried  or  conveyed;  a  highway,  road,  lane, 
or  path  of  any  kind  ;  a  street;  any  place  for  t  he  passing 
of  men,  cattle,  and  other  animals. — A  moving;  passage; 
transit ;  travel ;  journey ;  progression. 

“  Which  way  shall  we  go  up?”  —  2  Kings  iii.  8. 

Length  of  space;  distance;  as,  he  has  travelled  a  long 
way.  —  Direction  of  motion  or  progression;  course  of 
travel ;  tendency  of  action  or  advance ;  as,  I  did  not 
notice  which  way  she  took. — Manner  or  method  of  doing 
anything;  means  of  accomplishment;  scheme  of  man¬ 
agement  or  execution  ;  device;  as,  there  are  two  ways 
of  doing  a  thing  -  the  right  uxiyand  the  wrong  way.-~ 
Manner  of  thinking  or  behavior;  style:  mode;  method  ; 
fashion;  as,  he  has  a  quaint-way  of  expressing  himself. 
—Manner  of  practice;  method  or  plan  of  life  and  con¬ 
duct  ;  process  of  things,  good  or  bad  ;  mode  of  dealing; 
regular  plan  or  course  of  action  ;  as,  some  men  are  odd 
and  singular  in  their  ways. — General  scheme  of  action 
or  conduct;  determined  course  or  tendency  ;  as,  he  is 
resolved  to  have  his  own  way. 

(Law.)  Either  the  right  which  one  or  more  persons 
have  passing  over  the  land  of  another,  or  the  space  over 
which  such  right  is  exercisable.  Ways  are  of  various 
kinds:  as  a  foot-way,  for  persons  passing  on  foot  only  ; 
a  horse-way,  for  persons  passing  on  horseback;  a  drift¬ 
way,  for  driving  cattle  ;  a  carriage-way,  for  driving  car¬ 
riages  and  other  vehicles.  All  these  may  be  either 
public  or  private  ways,  the  former  open  to  all,  the  latter 
only  to  particular  persons  or  classes  of  persons.  A 
private  right  of  way  may  be  grounded  on  a  special  per¬ 
mission,  as  where  the  owner  of  the  land  grants  to  an¬ 
other  the  liberty  of  passing  over  bis  laud  ;  in  which  case 
it  is  confined  to  the  grantee  alone,  and  cannot  be  as¬ 
signed  or  conveyed  to  another.  It  may  also  be  to  the 
grantee,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  being  owners  of  such  a 
house  or  close;  in  which  case  the  right  passes  with  the 
ownership  of  such  property.  The  grauter  may  also  im¬ 
pose  such  restrictions  upon  his  grant  as  he  thinks 
proper.  A  private  right  ol  way  may  he  also  constituted 
by  prescription,  as  where  all  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  such  a  farm,  or  all  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  hamlet, 
have  from  time  immemorial  used  to  cross  such  ground, 
such  usages  supposing  an  original  grant.  Twenty  years’ 
occupation  of  land,  adverse  to  a  right  of  wa>  and  incon¬ 
sistent  therewith,  bars  the  right. 

(Naut  )  The  progress  or  motion  of  a  vessel  through 
the  water  ;  — as,  the  ship  makes  good  way. 

(Mech.)  The  side  of  a  planer. 

By  the  way,  apropos  ;  in  passing  ;  aside,  as  a  thing  dis¬ 
sociated  from,  but  having  a  certain  relevancy  to,  the 
main  subject ;  as,  a  remark  made  by  the  way.  —  By  way 
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of,  as  being:  as  for  tlie  purpose  of;  as.  by  way  nf  illus¬ 
tration—  Half-way ,  so  as  to  lie  half  finished  or  arrived 
at;  as.  he  met  my  advances  half-way.  —  In  thr.  family 
way,  with  child  ;  pregnant.  (Colloq  )  —  Jn  the  way,  sous 
to  meet  or  tall  in  with,  obstruct,  check,  hinder,  retard 
4c. ;  as,  lie  had  a  rival  in  the  way.  —  Out  of  the.  way. 
(1.)  bo  as  not  to  lull  in  with,  meet,  obstruct,  iiiuder,  &'c. 
~(2-)  Aside;  apart;  out  ot  the  usual  or  proper  course; 
odd;  unusual  ;  singular;  wrong;  as,  an  nut  of  the  way 
nnnle  ot  doing  business.  —  To  have  way,  or  be  under  way. 
(Aaul.)  A  ship  in  progress  is  said  to  have  way  upon 
her,  or  be  under  way.  See  Headway,  Leeway,  Stekn- 
WAY--  To  give  way,  to  yield;  to  concede  in  favor  of 
another;  to  make  loom  for;  as,  an  obstinate  man  is  the 
last  to  give  way.  —  ( Naut.)  To  ply  the  oars  energeti¬ 
cally  ;  as,  to  give  way  with  a  will.  —  To  yo,  or  came  one's 
way,  to  depart  or  come  along  ;  as,  he  went  his  way  re¬ 
joicing.  —  To  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth ,  to  die  ;  to  yield 
up  the  breath. —  To  make  way ,  to  allow  room  to  pass; 
also,  to  make  a  vacancy;  as.  lie  resigned  to  make  way 
for  an  abler  man. —  Ways  and  means,  resources;  me¬ 
thods;  facilities ;  in  a  legislative  sense,  when  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  or  Congressional  body  goes  into  committee  of 
the  whole  bouse  tor  the  purpose  of  considering  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  funds  are  to  he  raised  for  the  public  expen¬ 
diture,  it  is  said  to  go  into  committee  of  ways  and  means. 

Way  of  the  rounds.  ( PortiJ .)  A  space  lett  for  the  pas 
sage  round  between  a  rampart  and  the  wall  of  a  lorti 
tied  place.  ( Crubh .) — Note.  May  and  ways  are  sometimes 
used  in  phraseology  in  die  sense  of  the  terminal  syllable 
wi<e;  as,  he  married  a  woman  in  no  ways  his  equal. 

M  ayawanda,  or  Wawayanda,  in  New  York,  a  twp. 

ol  Orange  co.,  5  m.  W.  of  Goshen;  pop.  in  1.S70,  1,901. 
Wrty'.baggage,  (bug’guj,)  n.  The  baggage  of  a  pas¬ 
senger  by  railroad,  &c. 

M  ay  -hill,  n.  A  list  of  passengers  travelling  by  public 
Conveyance,  or  of  the  baggage  and  freightage  trans¬ 
ported  by  it. 

M  ay 'fare  r,  (-/air-,)  n.  A  traveller;  a  passenger ;  usu¬ 
ally,  oiih  w  ho  journeys  on  foot. 

May  taring,  n.  Travelling;  passing;  being  on  a  jour¬ 
ney  :  generally,  a  travel  or  journey  on  foot. 

JVay Taring-tree.  n.  (But.)  See  Viburnum. 
^MySfiou.  (wai'gi-ott,)  an  island  of  the  Eastern  Archi¬ 
pelago,  80  m.  long,  and  aht.  25  m.  broad,  separated  from 
New  Guinea  by  Dampier’s  Strait;  Lat.  0°  5'  IS.,  Lon. 
130°  15'  E. 

M  ay  '-goiug,  a.  Departing;  pertaining  or  having  re¬ 
ference  to  one  who  goes  away. 

Way-going  crop.  {Law.)  In  Pennsylvania,  the  right 
which,  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  a  tenant  for  a  term 
certain  possesses,  after  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  of 
entering  and  taking  away  the  crop  of  grain  which  lie 
had  put  into  the  ground  the  preceding  fall. 
May'laml,  Francis,  an  American  divine,  born  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  1790.  He  graduated  at  Union  College 
in  1813,  studied  medicine,  and  was  licensed  as  a  prac¬ 
titioner.  In  1816,  however,  lie  entered  the  theologi¬ 
cal  seminary  at  Andover,  and  became,  in  1821,  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  where  he  was  or¬ 
dained,  and  remained  5  years.  One  of  his  published  ser¬ 
mons  of  this  period  on  the  Miral  Dignity  of  the  Mil 
sionary  Enterprise ,  had  an  extraordinary  success,  pass¬ 
ing  through  many  editions  in  America  and  England. 
In  1820  he  was  chosen  president  of  Brown  University, 
Providence,  R.  I  ,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  in  1827. 
Dr.  W.  taught  by  lectures  in  place  of  the  old  text-books, 
and  the  public  have  participated  in  his  efforts  within 
the  college  by  the  publication  of  his  works  on  Moral 
Science ,  Political  Economy ,  and  Intellectual  Philosophy. 
He  proposed  a  change  in  the  working  system  of  the 
college,  by  which  single  studies  might  he  followed  and 
collegiate  honors  awarded  for  a  partial  course.  In  1842, 
he  stated  his  view's  on  this  subject  in  a  work  entitled 
Thoughts  upon  the  Collegiate.  System  of  the  United  States , 
which  led  to  much  discussion.  In  1850,  however,  Brown 
University  was  reorganized  on  his  plan,  and  the  change 
has  been  practically  successful.  He  resigned  the  pre¬ 
sidency  of  the  University  in  1*55,  and  has  since  devoted 
the  most  part  of  his  time  to  literary  labors. 

Way  land,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  tw'p.  of 
Middlesex  co.,  16  m.  N.W.  of  Boston  :  pop.  in  1870, 1.241. 
Way  land,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of  Al¬ 
legan  co.,  aht.  25  m  S.  of  Grand  Rapids;  pop.  aht.  1,200. 
M’ay'Iaiiil,  in  New  York,  a  twp.  of  Steuben  co.,  con¬ 
taining  the  post-vill.  of  Wayland  dept.;  pop.  aht.  3,800. 
Waylay,  v.  a.,  (imp.  and  pp.  waylmd.)  To  lay  one’s 
self  i  ii  the  way  of;  to  watch  insidiously  in  the  way,  with 
a  view  to  seize,  rob,  or  slay  ;  to  lie  in  wait  for;  to  beset 
in  ambush ;  as,  the  party  was  waylaid  by  brigands. 

Wr  ay 'layer,  n.  One  who  waylays,  or  lies  in  ambush 
for  another. 

M'ay'lcss.  a.  Without  a  road  or  path  ;  trackless. 

Way  -mark,  n.  A  land-mark  ;  a  guide-post 
Way 'marl,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Wayne 
co..  aht.  9  m.  N.W.  of  llonesdale ;  pop.  aht.  5,000. 
Wayne,  in  Georgia,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area ,  750  sq.  in.  Divers. 
Altamalm  ami  Mantilla.  Surface,  undulating,  and  in 
part  covered  with  forest;  soil,  sandy.  Cap.  Waynes- 
ville.  Pop.  in  1870,2,177. 

Wayne,  in  Illinois,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  670  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Little  Wabash  and  Skillet  Fork:  also.  Elm  Creek.  Sur¬ 
face,  level  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap  Fairfield.  Pp.  in  1870, 
19,76:£ — A  post-township  of  Du  I’age  co  ,  35  m.  N.W.  of 
Chicago;  pop.  aht.  1,700  — A  township  of  Stephenson  co. 
Way  lie,  in  Indiana,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on  Ohio;  area, 
400  sq.  til.  Rivers.  The  Whitewater  and  several  of  its 
branches.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cip. 
Centreville.  J*op.  in  1870,  31,865. —  Also  the  name  of 
16  townships,  in  : — Allen  co. ;  pop.  aht.  14,000. — Barthol¬ 
omew  co. ;  pop.  aht.  2,500. — Fulton  co. ;  pop.  uht.  1,400. 
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—-Hamilton  co. ;  pop.  aht.  1,900. — Henry  co. ;  pop.  aht. 
3,300.— Huntingdon  co.;  pop.  (1870)  804.— Jay  co. ;  pop 
aht.  1,400. — Kosciusko  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  8,664.— Marion 
co. ;  pop.  aht.  4.000. — Montgomery  co. ;  pop.  aht.  1,800. — 
Noble  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  3,400.— Owen  co.;  pop.  aht.  1.100 
■—Randolph  co.;  pop.  aht.  2,800 —Stark  co.;  pop.  aht. 
400.— Tippecanoe  co. ;  jxm.  aht.  2,100.— W  avue  co. ;  von 
(1870)  13,179.  ’  *  * 

M  ay  ne,  in  Iowa,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Missouri;  area 
500  sq.  m.  Rivers.  The  S.  Fork  of  Chariton  River;  als< 
Medicine  and  Locust  creeks.  Cap.  Corydon.  Pp. 
1*iU,  ll,29n. — A  post-township  of  Henry  co.,  aht.  3  m 
S  W.  of  Muscatine;  pop  (1670)  1,258. — A  twp.  of  J 
co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,178. — A  twp.  of  Mitchell  co.;  pop.  (1870; 
306.— A  twp.  of  Monroe  CO.;  pup.  (1870)  655. 

^  ih  Kansas,  a  township  of  Doniphan  co. ;  not). 

in  1870,2,070.  1  r 

M  ay  lit*,  in  Kentucky,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Tennessee 
urea,  700  sq.  in.  Rivers.  S.  Fork  of  the  Cumberland 
also.  Beaver  and  Otter  creeks.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil, 
fertile.  Min.  Coul  and  iron.  Cap.  Mouticello. 
aht.  12,000. 

M  ay  ne,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Kennebec  co.,  12 
m.  YY  .  of  Augusta  ;  pop.  aht.  1,400. 

May  lie,  in  Michigan,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  lakes 
Erie  and  St.  Clair,  and  Upper  Canada;  area,  OuO  sq.  in, 
Rivers.  Detroit,  Huron,  and  Rouge.  Surface,  level  ;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Detroit.  l*op.  in  1670,  119,041.— A  town¬ 
ship  of  Cass  co. ;  pop.  aht.  I,2o0. 

M  ay  lie,  in  Mississippi,  an  E.S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Ala¬ 
bama;  area ,  870  sq.  m.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Cliicka- 
saw hay  River.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  sandy.  Cap 
\\  iuchester.  Pop.  aht.  4,500. 

M  ay  lie,  in  Missouri ,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area ,  750  sq.  m.  Ri 
ers.  Big  Black,  Castor,  and  St.  Francis.  Surface,  diversi¬ 
fied;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Greeuvilte.  Pop.  in 
1870,6.069. — A  township  of  Buchanan  co. ;  pop  aht.  1,100 
M’ayne,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Passaic  co. ;  von. 

in  1670,1,521.  1 

May  ne,  in  New  York,  a  N.W.  central  co.,  bordering  on 
Lake  Ontario;  area,  600  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Clyde  aud 
Canandaigua  Outlet.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile. 
Min.  Iron,  limestone,  and  gypsum  ;  also  sulphur  springs. 
Cap).  Lyons.  P<p.  aht  74,000. — A  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Steuben  co.,  12  in.  N.E.  of  Bath;  pop.  aht.  1,300. 
M’ayne,  in  N.  Carolina ,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  450  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Neuse;  also,  Coutentny  Creek.  Surface,  undu 
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lating;  soil,  sandy.  Cap. Goldsborough.  Pnp.  aht.  16,000. 
fay  lie,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Ken¬ 
tucky;  area,  500  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Ohio  and  Sandy  ;  also, 
Twelve-pole  Creek.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  fertile.  Min. 
Stone-coal.  Cap.  Wayne  Court-House.  Pop.  (1870)  7,891. 

M’ayne,  in  Ohio,  a  N.E.  ceutral  co. ;  area,  550  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Chippewa  and  Muddy  Fork  ;  also,  Killbuck  and 
Sugar  creeks.  Surface ,  undulating; soil,  fertile.  Min. 
Stone-coal  and  limestone.  Cap.  Wooster.  Pop.  aht. 
50,000. — Also  the  name  of  21  townships,  in  : — Adams  co. 
pop.  aht.  1,400. — Ashtabula  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  817.— Au 
glaize  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1.01  L— Belmont  co. ;  pop.  (1870) 
1,700. — Butler  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,694. — Champaign  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  1,729.— -Clermont  co. ;  pop.  (187o)  1,690. 

— Clinton  co.;  pop.  (1870)  1,267. — Columbiana  co. ;  pop. 
aht.  1,000. — Darke  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,824. — Fayette  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  1,336. — Jefferson  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,564. — 
Knox  co. ;  pop.  aht.  2,200.— Mouroe  co. ;  pop.  (1870)1,252, 
—Montgomery  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,160.— Muskingum  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  1,508. — Noble  co.;  pop.  (1870)796. — Pickaway 
co. ;  pop.  (1S70)  790.  — Scioto  co. ;  pop.  aht.  200. — Tuscara¬ 
was  co. ;  pop.  aht.  1,400. — Warren  co. ;  pop.  aht.  3,700. 

M’ayne,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  New 
York;  area,  700  sq.  in.  Rivers.  The  Delaware;  also 
Lackawaxen,  Dyberry,  Starucca,  and  Equinunck  creeks. 
Surface,  hilly,  and  largely  covered  witli  forests.  Cap. 
llonesdale.  Pop.  in  1870,  33,210. — Also  the  name  of  8 
townships,  in: — Armstrong  co. ;  pop.  aht.  1,900. — Clin¬ 
ton  co.;  pop.  aht.  800. — Crawford  co. ;  pop.  aht.  1,700. — 
Erie  co.,  27  in.  S  S.E.  of  Erie;  pop.  aht.  1.600. — Greene 
co. ;  pop.  aht.  1,800. — Lawrence  co. ;  pop.  aht.  1,200. — Mif¬ 
flin  co  .\pop.  aht.  2,200. — Schuylkill -co.;  pop.  aht.  1,415. 

M’ayne,  in  Tennessee,  a  S.S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Ala¬ 
bama;  area,  750  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Tennessee;  also.  Cy¬ 
press  and  Reinses  creeks.  Surface.,  hilly  ;  soil,  fertile. 
Min.  Iron.  Cap.  Way  ties  borough.  Pop.  (1870)  10,234. 

M’ayne,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Lafayette  co. ;  pop. 
(1870)  1,056 — A  post-township  of  Washington  co. ;  pop. 
(1870)  1.710. 

M'ayne,  Anthony,  an  American  general  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  war.  b  at  Wayneshorough,  Pennsylvania,  1745, 
was  the  grandson  of 
Anthony  Wayne,  a 
native  of  Yorkshire, 

Eng.,  who  command¬ 
ed  a  squadron  of  dra¬ 
goons  under  King 
William  III.  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne. 

W.  was  educated  at 
the  Phi  lad.  academy, 
and  Franklin  procured 
him  the  appointment 
as  agent  of  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  assoriation, 
formed  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  settlement 
of  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  Nova  Scotia. 

In  1767,  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Bartholo¬ 
mew  Penrose,  an  emi¬ 
nent  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  and  established  him¬ 
self  on  a  farm  in  his  native  county.  At  the  outbreak 


of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  raised  a  -ogiment  of  vol¬ 
unteers  ot  which  lie  was  appointed  colonel,  and  sent 
to  Canada,  whore  lie  covered  the  retreat  ot  the  provin¬ 
cial  lories  at  Three  Rivers.  He  commanded  at  Ticon- 
deroga  until  _1 .  77 ,  when  he  waa  made  Brigadier-general 
uud  joined  Wa.lmigti.il  m  New  Jersey  ;  commanded  the 
rearguard  in  the  retreat  at  Brandywine;  led  the  attack 
ut  Germantown;  captured  supplies  for  the  distressed 
army  at  Y  alley  For.-e;  distinguished  himself  at  Mon- 
nmiitli;  w«m  defeated  at  Paoli ;  hut  achieved  one  of  the 
nu^t  brilliant  victories  ut  the  war,  in  the  storming  of 
y  t«my  1  unit.  July  15,  1779.  His  courage  and  skill  saved 
L;.!a\ette  in  Y  irgima  in  1780;  and  he  aided  in  the  siege 
ot  lurk  town,  and  commanded  in  Georgia.  At  the  close 
ot  the  war,  rewarded  by  popular  enthusiasm,  and  hav¬ 
ing  by  Ins  dash  and  audacity  acquired  the  sobriquet  of 
‘  Mad  Anthony,”  he  retired  to  his  farm  at  YVayuesbor- 
ongli,  and  engaged  in  promoting  the  construction  of 
roads  and  canals.  In  1792  he  commanded  a  successful 
expedition  against  the  Indians  of  the  north-western  ter¬ 
ritories,  where  he  remained  until  1796.  as  U.  S.  Com- 
niMouer.  D.  Dec.  14,  1796,  in  the  garrison  at  Presque 
Isle,  (Now  Erie).  ^ 

Con  rl-FIouse,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage,  cap.  of  Wayne  co.,  275  m.  W.  of  Richmond. 

M  ay  nes  boroiig li.  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap. 

ot  Burke  co.,  30  m.  S  of  Augusta;  p<q>.  al»t.  350. 
M’aynesborougli,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-bor.  of 
franklin  co.,  57  in.  S.YY'.  of  Harrisburg ;  pop.  aht.  1,600. 

May  lies  borough,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap. 
ot  YY  ay ne  co  ,  90  in.  S.W.  of  Nashville 

M  ay  neshoroiig  Ii,  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village  of 
Augusta  co.,  108  in.  YY  N.YY.of  Richmond  ;  pop.  aht.  500 

M  ay lies  burg,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  ot  Stark  co  ,  12 
m.  S.E.  of  Canton ;  pop.  aht.  1,000. 

M  ay  u  os  burg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Chester 
co.,  48  m.  N.YY .  of  Philadelphia.  —  A  poet-town,  cap.  of 
Greene  co.,  45  m  S.W.  of  Pittsburg;  pop.  aht.  1,400.— 
A  village  of  Mifflin  co. 

M  ay airs  'field,  in  Ohio, a  township  of  Lucas  co. ;  pop. 
(1870)2,045. 

M’aynes'ville,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
YY  ay  ue  co.,  176  m.  S  E.  of  Mi  I  ledge  vi  lie. 

M  ay  nos  vi  lie,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township 
ot  De  YY  itt  co.,  12  m.  N.YY'.  of  Clinton;  pop.  (1670)  970. 

M  aynesyille*  ill  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Bartholo¬ 
mew  co.,  5  m.  S.  of  Columbus. 

M  ayne&ville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Pulaski  co.,  8u  in.  S.  of  Jefferson  City. 

M  ay  nesville.  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Haywood  co.,  285  m.  W.  of  Raleigh. 

M  aynesville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  YY'arreu  co., 
37  m  N.N.E.  of  Cincinnati ;  pop.  aht.  1,000. 

M’ayne'town.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  co.,  10  m.  W. N.W.  of  Crawfordsville. 

M  ay '-passenger,  n.  A  passenger  taken  up  at  some 
way-side  station  or  intermediate  stopping.pl ace. 

M  ay '-si  lie,  n.  The  side  of  a  public  way,  road,  or  path. 

M’ay '-station,  (- sta'shun ,)  n.  An  intermediate  station 
on  a  line  of  journey,  particularly  on  a  railroad. 

M  ay  w  ard.  a.  Bent  on  having  one's  own  way  ;  liking 
one’s  own  way;  self-willed;  froward ;  perverse;  con¬ 
trary;  fanciful;  liuuiorsome  ;  as,  a  wayward  woman,  a 
wayward  mood. 

The  warden,  superintendent,  or 


M’ay'- warden,  n. 
surveyor  of  a  road. 

M  ay' ward ly,  adv. 
Way  wardness,  n 
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In  a  wayward  or  wilful  manner. 
State  or  quality  of  being  way¬ 
ward  ;  fro  ward  u  ess ;  wilfulness;  perversity. 

M'ay '-w  iser,  {-wiz'tr.)  n.  An  odometer  or  pedometer. 

M  ay'wode,  Yai  voile.  Same  as  Waiwode,  q.  v. 

M  ay' worn,  a.  YY'earied  or  fagged  by  travelling. 

M  e.  pron. ;  pi.  of  I.  (puss,  our  or  ours;  obj.  us.)  [A.  S.J 
1  and  others;  —  denoting  the  person  speaking  and  an¬ 
other,  or  others,  with  him  or  her.  The  word  is  fre¬ 
quently  employed  individually,  as  by  authors,  editors, 
&c.,  when  speaking  of  themselves,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  egotism  in  the  too  frequent  repetition  of 
the  personal  pronoun  I.  The  plural  style  is  also  char¬ 
acteristic  ol  the  utterances  of  kiugs  aud  other  sovereign 
rulers. 

M  ea,  in  Indiana,  a  village  and  township  of  Tippecanoe 
co.,  3  m.  S.  of  Lafayette;  pop.  aht.  1,500. 

M’ea,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Miami  co. :  pop.  (1870)  1,324. 

Weak,  a.  {comp,  weaker;  superl.  weakest.)  [A.  8. 
wac,  waac ;  Dan.  svag  ;  Icel.  vakr ;  Ger.  schwach .] 
Wanting  in  or  without  physical  strength  ;  as  :  (1.)  Fee¬ 
ble  ;  infirm  ;  lacking  in  vigor  or  strength  of  body  ;  frail ; 
sickly;  not  healthy  ;  as,  a  weak  constitution. — (2.)  Not 
able  to  hear  a  great  weight;  as,  a  house  built  on  a  weak 
foundation;  a  weak  spar;  a  weak  rope,  &c.  —  (3.)  Not 
compact,  or  firmly  united  or  adheriug;  not  with  the 
parts  strongly  put  together ;  easily  broken  or  frac¬ 
tured;  as,  a  weak  ship ;  a  weak  scaffolding. —  (4.)  Soft; 
pliant;  flexible;  not  stiff  or  sturdy;  as.  the  weak  stem 
of  a  plant. — (5.)  Not  able  to  resist  a  violent  or  forcible 
attack  or  onslaught;  easily  passed,  overpowered,  or 
overcome ;  as,  a  weak  harrier ;  a  weak  fence;  a  weak  place 
in  a  line  of  fortifications,  and  the  like.  —  (6.)  Low;  fee¬ 
ble;  small;  thin;  wanting  force  of  utterance  or  vocal 
development;  as,  “A  voice  weak,  piping,  and  woman¬ 
ish.”  ( Ascham .)  —  (7.)  Not  thoroughly  or  sufficiently 
impregnated  with  ingredients,  or  with  parts  that  excite 
action,  or  with  stimulating  and  nourishing  substances; 
not  of  the  customary  or  necessary  strength  ;  as,  weak 
tea;  iveak  grog;  a  weak  solution  of  any  fluid. — (8.) 
Lacking  power  or  ability  for  the  discharge  of  an  appro¬ 
priate  function  or  duty;  as,  a  stomach  too  weak  for  the 
digestion  of  ordinary  food. —  Not  possessing,  or  exhibit¬ 
ing,  moral,  intellectual,  or  political  strength  or  vigor; 
as  :  (1.)  Lacking  spirit ;  feeble  of  mind  or  understanding ; 


WEAN 


WEAR 
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deficient  in  foresight  or  discernment ;  as,  a  weal;  mind 
and  a  captious  temper  are  usually  found  together. — (2.) 
Consequent  upon,  or  indicative  of,  lack  of  judgment, 
discernment,  or  mental  force;  injudicious;  unwise; 
foolish  ;  as,  he  is  weak  enough  to  be  ruled  by  his  wife. — 
(3.)  Not  possessing  full  confidence  or  conviction :  unde¬ 
cided;  unconfirmed:  as,  a  person  weak  in  faith. — (4.) 
Unfortified;  accessible;  impressible;  vulnerable;  not 
having  the  power  to  withstand  temptation,  importunity, 
inducement,  and  the  like;  as,  weak  resolutions;  also, 
wanting  in  binding  force  or  authority  ;  infirmity;  as,  all 
of  ns  have  our  weak  side.  —  (5.)  Not  having  moral  force 
or  power  to  convince;  not  well  supported  or  fortified 
by  truth  or  reason;  uusnstained;  wanting  in  demon¬ 
strative  efficacy  ;  as,  a  weak  argument.  —  (6.)  Lacking 
in  force,  terseness,  or  aptitude  of  expression  ;  wanting 
in  point  or  applicability;  as,  a  weak  literary  style. — 
(7.)  Feeble;  ineffective;  inoperative;  as,  weak  excuses. 
— (8.)  Not  politically  powerful;  not  having  force  of  au¬ 
thority  or  energy;  lacking  in  administrative  means  or 
resources;  as,  a  weak  government;  mveak  state  among 
nations. 

(Note.  Weak  is  frequently  employed  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  certain  self-explanatory  compounds;  as,  weak- 
eyed.  u^aA'-ha  tided,  M^a/.-mi  tided,  u>eafc-spirited,  Ac.) 

AA’<*ak«»M,  (wek'n,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  wceccan.]  To  cause  to 
become  weak,  languid,  or  enfeebled;  to  lessen  or  im¬ 
pair  the  vigor  of,  or  to  deprive  of  strength  ;  to  enervate; 
to  debilitate ;  as,  to  weaken  the  mind  or  body  ;  to  weaken 
the  power  of  a  government  ;  to  weaken  the  force  of  an 
objection,  Ac. —  To  lower  or  reduce  in  strength,  body,  or 
spirit ;  as,  to  weaken  any  liquid  solution  or  decoction  ;  to 
weaken  over-proof  alcohol,  Ac. 

Weak'ener,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  weakens. 

Weak'eiaing,  a.  Having  the  quality  or  property  of 
reducing  strength. 

Weak'-hearted,  a.  Of  weak  or  feeble  spirit ;  want¬ 
ing  in  courage ;  timorous;  easily  dispirited. 

AWak'isli.  a.  Somewhat  weak. 

AVoak'isliness,  n.  Quality  of  being  weakish  or  defi¬ 
cient  in  strength. 

Weak  '1  i  n  A  creature  lacking  in  strength,  vigor, 
or  energy  :  a  feeble  person. 

W  oak  ley,  in  Tenues&ee,  a  N.N.W.  co.,  bordering  on 
Kentucky  ;  area ,  700  sq.  m.  Rivers.  The  N  .  Middle, 
and  S.  Forks  of  the  Obion  River.  Surface ,  level;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap  Dresden.  Pop.  abt.  20,000. 

Weak 'ley's,  in  Tennessee ,  a  township  of  Montgomery 
co. ;  pop.  (1870)  401. 

Weak  ly,  adv.  In  a  weak  manner;  feebly;  listlessly  ; 
with  little  physical  strength;  faintly;  not  forcibly; 
with  little  courage  or  fortitude ;  as,  a  place  weakly  de¬ 
fended. —  With  want  of  power  or  efficacy;  as,  words 
weakly  sustained  by  actions. —  With  feebleness  of  men¬ 
tal  or  intellectual  application;  injudiciously;  indis¬ 
creetly  ;  timorously. 

— a.  Infirm;  feeble  of  constitution;  not  strong  physi¬ 
cally  :  as,  a  weakly  child. 

W  eak  ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  weak  ;  lack 
of  physical  strength  ;  deficiency  of  natural  force  or 
vigor;  debility;  infirmity;  feebleness;  as,  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  a  person's  constitution;  the  weakness  of  the 
foundation  of  a  building  ;  the  weakness  of  a  rope,  Ac. — 
Want  of  spl  ightliness  or  activity  ;  as,  soft  without  weak¬ 
ness.  {Pope.)  —  Lack  of  resolution  ;  want  of  steadiness  ; 
as,  the  weakness  of  impotent  anger.  —  Want  of  mental 
force  or  efficacy  :  lack  of  cogency  ;  as,  the  weakness  of 
hearsay  testimony. —  Deficiency  or  absence  of  judgment 
or  the  reasoning  faculty  ;  feebleness  of  mind  or  intel¬ 
lect;  ill  timed  or  foolish  act;  weak  trait  or  character¬ 
istic;  as,  a  woman’s  excuse  is  weal, ness.  —  Defect;  fail¬ 
ing;  fault;  as,  women  and  wine  have  been  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  world’s  greatest  heroes. 

Weal,  n.  [From  the  root  of  Well,  7.  r.]  Happiness; 
prosperity;  well-being;  a  sound,  healthy,  prosperous 
person  or  thing;  —  opposed  to  woe;  as,  the  public  weal. 

Weal.  n.  ami  v.  a.  Same  as  Wale.  q.  v. 

Weald,  «  [  A.  S.]  A  wood  or  forest.  (0.) 

Weald  -elay.  n.  ( Geol .)  The  uppermost  series  of  the 
Wealden  formation. 

AVeal<l'en  Forma'tion,  n.  (Geol.)  The  name  given 
to  certain  deposits  occurring  in  England  in  the  Weald 
or  Wolds  (wooded  portions) of  Kent,  and  lienee  to  other 
contemporaneous  rocks  elsewhere.  The  Wealden  de¬ 
posits  occur  between  the  oolitic  and  cretaceous  series. 
In  England  they  are  almost  entirely  of  fresh-water  ori¬ 
gin,  and  include  clays,  sandstones,  aud  limestones. 

AA'ealtll,  ( wclth ,)  n.  [A.  S.  weleg ,  rich,  with  the  termi¬ 
nation  te  or  de ,  forming  Eng.  wealth.]  Riches;  large 
possessions  of  money,  goods,  or  land  ;  that  abundance 
of  worldly  estate  which  exceeds  the  estate  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  community ;  affluence;  opulence;  property; 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  products  of  labor. 

WealUi'ily,  ado.  Characterized  by  wealth;  richly. 

W  ea  nii  i  ness,  n.  State  of  being  wealthy  ;  richness. 

Wealtli'y,  a.  (comp,  wealthier  :  super l  wealthiest.) 
Rich ;  possessing  wealth ;  having  worldly  means  in 
abundance;  with  larger  possessions  in  lands,  goods, 
money  ,or  securities,  or  larger  than  the  generality  of  men; 
affluent ;  opulent ;  as,  a  lueallhy  miser  ;  a  wealthy  nation. 

Wean,  (wen,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  we.nan  ;  Ger.  entw'Ohnen.  to 
disuse,  to  wean  ]  To  separate  from  the  breast  or  udder, 
or  from  the  mother’s  milk  ;  to  accustom  to  want  or  be 
without,  as  nourishment  derived  from  the  mother ;  as, 
to  wean  an  infant.  —  Hence,  to  reconcile  to  the  want  or 
deprivation  of  anything;  to  detach  or  alienate,  as  the 
affections,  from  an  object  of  attraction  or  desire;  as,  to 
wean  a  youth  from  vicious  company. 

— n.  A  weanling:  a  young  or  newly  weaned  child. 

W  ean'ing',  n.  (Med.)  The  act  of  taking  an  infant  from 
the  breast,  and  subjecting  him  to  an  artificial  diet.  The 


exact  time  when  this  change  should  take  place  must 
always  be  an  open  question,  depending  on  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  the  child,  and  the  health  and  capability 
of  the  mother  lor  the  duty  of  a  wet-nurse.  When  mother 
and  child  are  both  in  a  fair  condition  of  health,  the  gen¬ 
eral  time  of  weaning  the  infant  is  between  the  ninth 
and  twelfth  mouth;  should  the  chiid,  however,  be  very 
backward  with  its  teeth,  and  have  only  cut  one  or  two 
by  the  latter  period,  the  time  of  weaning  should  be  post¬ 
poned  lor  a  few  weeks  or  months.  As  a  general  rule, 
when  nature  has  placed  a  sufficient  number  of  teeth  in 
the  infant’s  mouth  to  enable  it  to  mumble  the  soft  ali¬ 
ment  on  which  it  is  fed,  the  time  has  arrived  to  make  it 
independent  of  its  nurse.  Ail  prudent  mothers,  however, 
will  gradually  accustom  their  infants  to  the  change  by 
beginning  to  feed  them  once,  twice,  and  finally  three 
times  a  day  for  some  few  weeks  before  absolute  weaning, 
at  the  same  time  reducing  the  number  of  times  of  daily 
suckling;  by  this  means  the  process  is  made  easy  and 
gradual,  and  the  children  are  in  a  great  measure  spared 
the  distress  consequent  on  an  abrupt  change. 

Weail'illg-brasll,  n.  (Med.)  A  severe  form  of  diar¬ 
rhoea,  which  supervenes,  at  times,  on  weaning. — Dungl. 

Wean  ling.  n.  A  child  or  animal  newly  weaned  from 
its  mother  or  dam. 

— a.  Freshly  weaned  ;  as,  a  wearding  kid. 

Weapon,  ( wP.j/n ,)  n.  [A.  S  waepen  ;  Du.  wapen  :  Dan. 
vaa ben;  Icel.  vopn. J  That  which  kills  or  is  used  in  of¬ 
fensive  action  ;  any  instrument  of  destruction,  or  ol  of¬ 
fence  or  defence ;  that  which  is  used  to  fight  with  ;  any¬ 
thing  used,  or  designed  to  be  used,  in  destroying  or  an¬ 
noying  an  enemy;  as,  weapons  of  war. —  Hence,  that 
which  serves  to  attack  or  defend  in  any  contest ;  as,  an 
angry  woman’s  deadliest  weapon  is  her  tongue. 

Wen ponc<l,  (wip'nd,)  a.  Equipped  or  furnished  with 
weapons. 

Weaponless,  a.  Unarmed;  without  a  weapon. 

Weaponry,  n.  Weapons  considered  collectively,  (r.) 

Wear,  (war,)  v.  a.  (imp.  wore  ;  pp.  worn.)  [Icel.  ver- 
gan,  a  rendering  worse ;  0.  Ger.  and  O.  Sax.  werran. ] 
To  make  worse,  impair,  or  waste  by  use,  by  time,  or 
gradual  diminution  ;  to  consume  gradually;  to  affect  by 
degrees ;  as,  to  wear  time  in  slothful  idleness;  to  wear  a 
coat  until  it  becomes  seedy  ;  to  wear  one’s  patience  by  ar¬ 
guing  with  a  woman. — To  use  up  by  carrying  or  having 
upon  one;  —  hence,  to  consume  by  use  or  application  ; 
as,  to  wear  clothes  rapidly.  —  To  cause  by  friction  or 
attrition  ;  as,  to  wear  a  hole  in  one’s  stocking 

— v.  n.  To  be  impaired,  wasted,  or  diminished  ;  to  be  wasted 
by  time  or  use; — olteu  followed  by  a  particle,  as  out, 
ojf, \  or  away  ;  as,  he  wears  out  many  pairs  of  boots ;  the 
nap  is  worn  off;  this  peucil  is  woi'n  away  to  the  stump. 
—  To  be  tediously  spent;  to  be  consumed  by  small  de¬ 
grees  ;  as,  this  diffidence  will  soon  wear  off;  to  wear  out 
miserable  days.  —  To  become  exhausted  ;  to  tire  ;  to  be 
spent ;  to  be  overcome  by  wrasted  strength  and  weakened 
energies ;  as,  a  worn  out  veteran  soldier. 

— n.  Act  of  wearing,  or  state  of  being  worn  ;  diminution 
by  attrition  or  friction;  state  of  being  worn;  as,  the 
ivear  of  a  hat.  —  Thing  worn  ;  style  of  costume  ;  mode; 
fashion  ;  as,  knickerbockers  have  come  into  wear. 

Wear  and  tear,  loss  or  injury  sustained  by  wear  or 
use;  damage  or  deprivation  by  accident ;  as,  the  wear 
and  tear  of  a  ship’s  tackling. 

W  ear,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  wearian,  to  wear,  to  put  on  ;  0.  Ger. 
werjan,  gewerjan,  to  put  on,  to  clothe.]  To  carry  or  bear 
upon  the  person ;  to  carry  appendant  to  the  body,  as 
clothes  or  weapons;  to  have  on  ;  as,  to  wear  a  cocked 
hat  and  sword;  to  wear  crinoliue. — To  bear  ;  to  have  or 
exhibit  an  appearance  of;  as.  he  wears  an  ugly  scowl  on 
his  face. 

(Naut.)  To  put  a  ship  on  the  other  tack,  by  bringing 
her  round  with  her  stern  to  the  wind.  —  To  wear  the 
breeches.  See  Breeches. 

Wear,  n.  Same  as  Weir,  q.  v. 

Wear  able,  a.  That  may  be  worn. 

W  eare.  (tvair,)  in  Michigan ,  a  post-township  of  Oceana 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  175. 

W  eare,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  post-township  of  Hills¬ 
borough  co.,  14  m.  S  W.  of  Concord  ;  pop.  abt.  2,700. 

Wear  er,  n.  One  who  wears  or  carries  as  appendant  to 
the  body;  as,  the  wearer  of  a  scarlet  uniform.  —  That 
which  impairs,  wastes,  or  diminishes. 

W  ea'riless,  a.  Proof  against  weariness. 

Wea  rily,  adv.  In  a  weary  or  tiresome  manner. 

AVea'riness,  n.  State  of  being  weary  or  tired;  that 
lassitude  or  exhaustion  of  strength  which  is  induced 
by  labor  too  long  protracted;  fatigue;  also,  uneasiness 
proceeding  from  continued  waiting,  disappointed  expec¬ 
tation.  or  exhausted  patience,  or  from  other  cause. 

W  ear  ing,  p.a.  Denoting  what  is  worn,  or  is  adapted 
for  wear;  as,  wearing  apparel. 

— n.  Manner  in  which  anything  wears;  consumption; 
use;  as,  English  broadcloth  makes  good  weai'ing. 

Wea  risome,  (sum,)  a.  Causing  weariness;  tedious; 
tiresome;  irksome;  fatiguing;  as,  a  wearisome  journey ; 
a  weai'isome  book. 

W  ea'risomely,  adv.  In  a  wearisome  manner. 

Wea'risomeneSB'tt.'  Quality  or  state  of  being  weari¬ 
some;  quality  of  exhausting  strength  or  patience;  tire¬ 
someness  ;  irksomeness  ;  tediousness;  as,  the  wearisome- 
ness  of  a  bore's  platitudes. 

Wear'moutli,  (Bishop's,)  a  town  of  England.  See 
Sunderland. 

Wear  'month,  (.Honk,)  a  town  of  England-.  See 
Sunderland. 

Wea  ry,  a.  (comp,  wearier;  superl.  weariest.)  [A.  S. 
werig. J  Fatigued  or  subdued  by  protracted  or  continued 
toil  ;  having  the  strength  much  exhausted  by  labor  or 
violent  exertion  ;  tired  ;  fatigued  ;  fagged  ;  worn  out;  as, 
a  weary  traveller.  —  Having  the  patience  exhausted,  or 
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the  mind  j'ielding  to  discouragement ;  causing  wea.f« 
ness;  tiresome;  boring;  —  often  preceding  of;  as,  one 
is  soon  weary  of  a  dull,  monotonous  life. 

— v.  a.  To  make  weary;  to  reduce  or  exhaust,  as  the 
physical  strength  of  the  laxly,  by  continued  or  pro 
traded  toil;  to  overtask  the  bodily  energies ;  to  tire:  to 
tatigue ;  as,  to  weary  one’s  self  with  incessant  brain- 
work. —  To  make  impatient  of  prolongation  or  con 
tiuuance;  as,  she  wear iex  one  with  her  voluble  inanities. 

—  To  tease,  harass,  or  worry  by  anything  irksome  or 
invidious;  as,  I  wearied  of  his  importunity. 

To  weary  out ,  to  subdue  or  exhaust  by  fatigue;  as, 
book-making  wearies  out  both  mind  and  body. 

W  <>asan<l,  (wi'zund,)  71.  [A.  S.  wusend. J  The  windpipe 
or  trachea;  the  throttle. 

AVoa'sel.  in  New  Jersey ,  a  village  of  Essex  co.,  60  m. 
N  E.  of  Trenton. 

Weasel,  (wc'zld  n.  [A.  S.wesle.]  (Zobl.)  The  general 
name  of  the  carnivorous  mammals  of  the  family  Mus- 
telidse  (q.  v.)t  including  many  genera  approaching  the 
cats  in  the  bloodthirstiness  of  their  disposition.  The 
genus  Putorius.  comprising  the  true  weasels,  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  very  slender  body,  long  tail,  and  thirty- 

.  .  3-3 

four  teeth,  the  dental  formula  being:  incisors  — 

1-1  ,  3-3  1-1  _  , 

canines  — ,  premolars  —  ,  molars  ■ — .  The  lower  sec- 
1-1’  F  3-3’  2-2 

torial  tooth  is  without  an  inner  tubercle.  The  Mink, 
q.  v.,  is  the  type  of  this  genus. 

Wea'«el-fftt‘e<l,  (  fast,)  a.  Lank-jawed  or  hatchet¬ 
faced.  like  a  weasel. 

Weal lior,  (weth'r.)n.  [A.  S.  weder ,  wwdei' :  Ger  wetter .] 
The  state  or  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  with  reject  to 
heat,  cold,  dryness,  moisture,  wind,  rain,  snow,  fogs,  Ac. 
The  various  causes  which  determine  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  produce  those  changes  which  are  in¬ 
cessantly  taking  place  in  its  condition,  and  which  are 
popularly  called  the  weather ,  form  the  subjects  of  Me- 
teokology  and  Climate.  See  also  Atmosphkke  ;  Barom¬ 
eter;  Cloid;  Dew  ;  Hail;  IIygromktry;  Rain  ;  Wind.  Ac. 

Stress  of  weather,  tempestuous  force  of  winds  and 
waves;  as,  the  ship  put  back  through  stress  of  weather. 

—  Weather  of  a  wind-mill  sail ,  the  angle  which  the  sail 
makes  with  its  plane  of  revolution. 

— v.  a.  To  air ;  to  season  by  exposure  to  the  air  or  atmos¬ 
phere. —  To  sustain  or  endure  the  trying  effect  of.  with¬ 
out  harm  or  detriment;  as,  to  weather  the  storm  of  pop¬ 
ular  prejudice. 

(Naut.)  To  pass  or  sail  to  the  windward  of;  as,  to 
weather  a  cape.  —  To  weather  a  point.  (Naut.)  To  gain 
a  point  nearer  the  wind,  as  a  ship;  hence,  to  gain  an 
end,  or  accomplish  an  object,  in  the  face  of  obstacles  or 
opposition. —  To  weather  out,  to  encounter  and  pass 
through  safely,  though  not  easily ;  as,  to  weather  out  a 
gale  at  sea. 

— v.  n.  To  undergo  atmospheric  action  or  influence;  — 
sometimes,  to  wear  away  or  suffer  change  by  force  of 
meteorological  influences. 

— a.  (Naut.)  On  the  windward  side,  or  that  side  which 
is  nearest  the  quarter  whence  the  wind  blows  from:  — 
opposed  to  lee,  and  often  used  in  the  composition  of  sea- 
terms  ;  as,  to  have  the  weather- gage. 

To  carry  a  weather  or  weatherly  helm.  (Naut.)  To 
tend  to  come  up  into  the  wind,  as  a  ship,  so  as  to  re¬ 
quire  the  helm  to  he  put  up  constantly. — Dana. 

W«»atli>r-l>«‘aten,  a.  Beaten  or  harassed  by  the 
action  of  the  weather;  worn  by  exposure  to  severe 
weather;  as,  a  weather-beaten  sailor. 

AA'eat  li'cr-bit*  or  -bitt.  n.  (Naut.)  A  turn  of  the 
cable  about  the  end  of  the  windlass,  without  the  bitts. 

— v.  a.  (Naut.)  To  take  another  turn  with  ;  as,  to  weather- 
bit  a  cable  around  a  windlass. 

Weiitll'er-bitten,  (-bit'tn,)  a.  Nipped,  defaced,  or 
worn  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 

AVeath'er- board,  n.  (Naut.)  The  windward,  or 
weather  side  of  a  ship. — Also,  a  piece  of  plank  placed  in 
the  ports  of  a  ship,  when  laid  up  in  ordinary,  and  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  protection  from  bad  weather. — Mar.  Diet. 

(Arch.)  A  •  feather-edged  boarding  nailed  upright, 
the  boards  overlapping  each  other. 

— v.  a.  (Arch.)  To  fasten  boards  by  overlapping  and 
nailing  them  together,  to  keep  out  water  and  the  like. 

AA'eatll'er-boaiMl'ing:,  n.  Act  of  securing  boards  by 
nailing  them  together  while  in  an  overlapped  position; 
also,  the  boards  themselves,  when  so  nailed  and  secured. 

AVeatll'er-boiiild,  a.  Prevented  from  proceeding  by 
stress  of  weather. 

AA’oaf ll'er-breed'er,  n.  A  fine  day  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  precursor  of  bad  weather. 

AA’eat  li'<*r-<*ock.  n.  A  weather-vane.  See  Vane. — 
Hence,  a  fickle,  inconstant,  changeable  person  ;  one  who 
is  not.  to  be  depended  upon. 

AA’eat  ItorcMl,  1  uu'th'erd,)  a.  (Ai’ch.)  Constructed  in  a 
sloping  form,  so  as  to  throw  off  water ;  —  said  of  window¬ 
sills,  cornices,  Ac. 

(Geol.)  Having  the  surface  altered  in  color,  texture, 
or  composition,  or  the  edges  rounded  off  by  exposure  to 
the  elements. —  Dana. 

AVeatli'erford,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Parker 
co.,  abt.  180  lit.  N.  of  Austin  City. 

AA’eat  li'er-s;ag;«%  (-gdj,)  71.  The  position  of  a  ship  when 
lying  or  sailing  to  windward  of  another. —  Hence,  a  po¬ 
sition  of  advantage  or  superiority;  as,  a  client* rarely 
gets  the  weuth*r-gage  of  his  lawyer. 

AA’eat  li'er-liel  111,  n.  (Naut.)  A  tendency,  in  steer¬ 
ing,  to  come  up  into  the  wind,  rendering  it  necessary  to 
put  the  helm  up. — Dana. 

AVeatll'er-llouse,  n.  A  mechanical  contrivance,  in  the 
form  of  a  toy-house,  to  indicate  changes  of  the  weather. 

AA’ea  the  ring,  n.  Exposure  to  the  weather. 
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(fiml.)  Tlic  destruction  or  change  of  form  produced 
on  rooks  by  t lie  action  of  the  weather. 

M  eat  Ifi'erly ,  a.  (Naut.)  Making  good  way  to  wind¬ 
ward;  as,  a  weather! y  ship. 

Weatherly,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Car¬ 
bon  co. :  pop.  in  1 870,  1.076. 

W  eal  h  e rm oh t,  a.  Being  farthest  to  the  windward ; 
as,  the  weathermost  ship  of  a  squadron. 

W  eal  li  er-mou  Itl'i  n<*',  n.  (Arch.)  A  label,  canopy, 
or  drip  stone,  over  a  door  or  window,  intended  to  keep 
off  water  from  the  parts  beneath. 

WVat  h'er-|>roof',  a.  Proof  against  wind  and  water. 

Wool h>r- roll,  n.  (Naut.)  The  roll  of  a  ship  to 
windward  ;  —  in  contradistinction  to  lee-lurch. 

Weal  li'crsfiohl,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Wind¬ 
sor  co.,  65  in.  8.E.  of  Montpelier;  jtop.  in  1870,  1,557. 

Weath'er-sliore,  n.  (iXaut.)  The  shore  lymg  to 
windward  of  a  ship;  opposed  to  lee-shore. 

Weather-aide,  n.  ( Naut .)  That  sitle  of  a  vessel 
under  sail,  upon  which  the  wind  blows,  or  which  is  to 
windward  ;  —  opposed  to  lee-side. 

Weatli  er-tide,  n.  [  Weather  and  tide.)  (Naut.)  The 
tide  which  sets  against  the  lee  side  of  a  ship,  impelling 
her  to  the  windward. 

W'eatli'er-’ivise,  a.  Skilled  in  prognosticating  the 
changes  of  the  weather. 

Weave,  v.  a.  (imp.  wove;  pp.  woven,  wove.)  [A.  S. 
toe/an.]  To  unite,  as  threads  of  any  kind,  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  form  a  texture;  to  form  into  a  web;  to  unite, 
as  anything  flexible;  to  cause  to  cohere  by  intermixture 
or  close  connection  ;  to  interpose;  to  insert ;  as,  to  weave 
cloth;  words  woven  iuto  song;  thoughts  woven  into  lan¬ 
guage,  Ac. 

— v.  n.  To  work  with  a  loom;  to  practise  weaving.— To  be¬ 
come  woven  or  intertwined. 

W  eav'er,  n.  One  who  weaves;  one  who  makes  weaving 
his  business. 

( Zoiil. )  See  Ploceus. 

W  (*av'er*H  .11  i  1 1,  in  Alabama,  a  township  of  Morgan 
co.;  pop.  in  1870,  494. 

WVav'ersville,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Northampton  co..  100  m.  E.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Weav'erville,  in  California ,  a  post-vill.,  cap.  of  Trin¬ 
ity  co.,  180  m  N.N.W.  of  Sacramento  ;  pop.  (1870,)  2,215. 

Weav'illg,  n.  (Manuf.)  The  act,  art,  or  operation  of 
producing  cloth  by  the  combination  of  flexible  fibres, 
performed  upon  a  frame  called  a  loom,  the  invention  of 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  Egyptians.  Among  all  barbar¬ 
ous  nations,  IP.  consists  of  warping  and  crossing  grasses, 
and  such  simple  materials  as  are  most  easily  attainable, 
ami  is  purely  darning.  The  long  threads,  running  from 
end  to  end  of  the  piece,  are  called  the  warp;  the  cross 
ones,  interlacing  from  side  to  side,  the  weft.  In  the 
method  of  IP  by  darning,  every  alternate  thread  of  the 
warp  must  be  lifted  by  itself  to  put  in  the  weft-shot, 
and  that  process  is  therefore  very  tedious;  hut  when  a 
method  is  employed  for  lifting  up  a  certain  portion  of 
the  warp  at  once,  which  is  called  shedding  the  web,  to 
receive  the  weft-shot,  this  effects  a  great  saving  of  time, 
and  is  IP.  in  its  second  stage.  W.  in  this  state  has  existed 
from  time  immemorial  among  the  Egyptians,  Hindoos, 
Chinese,  and  others.  I*lam  IP.,  where  the  weft-threads 
pass  alternately  over  and  under  those  of  the  warp,  is 
performed  at  a  loom,  of  which  the  essential  parts  are: 
1st,  an  arrangement  for  stretching  the  warp;  2d,  a  con¬ 
trivance  for  raising  every  alternate  thread,  or  half  the 
threads  of  the  warp,  and  depressing  the  other  half,  so  as 
to  open  a  space  or  shed  for  the  shuttle  which  carries  the 
weft;  3d,  a  contrivance  for  striking  each  weft-thread 
close  up  to  the  one  previously  thrown.  In  W.  with  the 
common  loom,  the  warp  is  wound  upon  a  cylindrical 
beam  or  roller.  From  this  the  thread  passes  through  a 
harness  composed  of  movable  parts,  called  the  heddles , 
of  which  there  are  two  or  more,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
vertical  strings,  connected  to  frames,  and  having  loops 
through  which  the  warp  passes.  Each  of-  these  heddh*s 
receives  its  portion  of  the  alternate  threads  of  the  warp, 
so  that  when  they  are  moved  reciprocally  up  and  down, 
the  relative  position  of  the  alternate  threads  of  the  warp 
is  reversed  Each  time  that  the  warp  is  opened  by  the 
separating  of  its  alternate  threads,  a  shuttle  containing 
the  woof  is  thrown  across  it.  and  the  thread  of  woof  is 
immediately  driven  into  its  place  by  a  frame  called  a  lay, 
furnished  with  thin  reeds  or  wires,  placed  among  the 
warp  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  About  the  latter  por¬ 
tion  of  the  18th  century,  a  loom  to  go  by  machinery  was 
eagerly  sought  after,  and  was  supposed  to  he  an  impos¬ 
sibility  Several  were  constructed  and  failed,  and  the 
cause  of  their  failure,  although  apparently  a  trifling  one, 
was,  in  reality,  very  important  in  IP  by  power.  It  was 
the  want  of  a  means  to  prevent  the  breakage  of  the  yarn 
by  the  accidental  stoppage  of  the  shuttle  in  the  shed.  A 
Mr  Miller,  however,  at  length  invented  a  means,  called 
a  protector ,  by  which  this  difficulty  is  obviated  ;  and  the 
power  loom  is  now  enabled  to  perform  all  the  motions 
of  W.  uninterrupted  by  accidents  of  this  sort.  Figure- 
weaving  requires  considerable  preparation  in  mounting 
the  loom,  and  differs  from  plain-weaving  in  the  number 
and  arrangement  of  the  heddles.  and  the  method  of  mov¬ 
ing  them.  As  the  number  of  heddles  was  in  general  too 
great  to  he  moved  by  the  feet  of  the  weaver,  an  appa¬ 
ratus  called  the  draw-loom  was  in  general  use  until  the 
introduction  of  the  Jacquard  Loom,  g.  v.  In  1857,  Mr. 
N.  B.  Carney,  of  New  York,  patented  a  method  of  weav¬ 
ing  fabrics  within,  and  upon,  a  circular  frame  or  loom, 
the  shuttle  being  carried  in  a  circle  round  the  frame 
with  a  continuous  movement,  the  warps,  shuttles,  and 
filling  being  placed  at  the  top  of  the  loom,  and  a  recip¬ 
rocating  movement  being  continuously  given  to  heddles 
lying  horizontally  about  the  loom,  so  as  to  produce  the 
shed  properly  in  front  of  the  shuttle.  In  the  same  year, 


Mr.  E.  B.  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  patented  a  method  of 
weaving  pile  fabrics  double,  by  means  of  transverse  in¬ 
tersecting  pile  wires  woven  between  the  two  fabrics  so 
as  to  keep  them  properly  apart,  with  movement  at  the 
same  time  of  two  shuttles,  and  an  arrangement  connect¬ 
ing  each  shuttle  with  the  shipper,  or  disconnecting  lever 
of  the  loom,  so  that,  when  the  filling  fails  in  either  shut¬ 
tle,  the  loom  is  thrown  out  of  gear.  Other  American 
inventions  in  connection  with  the  improvement  of  the 
power-loom  have  been  very  numerous,  but  compara¬ 
tively  few  changes  of  a  radical  character  have  been  in¬ 
troduced. 

(Far.)  A  peculiar  and  incessant  motion  of  a  horse’s 
bead,  neck,  and  body,  from  side  to  side,  like  t lie  shuttle 
of  a  weaver  passing  through  the  web.  —  Youatt. 

\\  eazeu,  (wt'zn,)  a.  Thin  ;  sharp;  angular;  as,  a  weazen 
visage. 

Wob,  n.  [A  S.  webb.]  That  which  is  woven;  texture 
of  threads;  a  sort  of  tissue  or  texture  formed  of  threads 
interwoven  with  each  other;  textile  fabric;  hence,  lo¬ 
cally,  a  piece  of  cloth;  as,  to  spin  a  web.  —  The  filifer- 
ous  texture  spun  by  a  spider.  See  Cobweb.  —  A  dusky 
film,  or  suffusion,  that  forms  over  the  eye  and  hiuders 
the  sight. —  Among  block-makers,  the  thin  partition  on 
the  inside  of  the  rim  and  between  the  spokes  of  a  sheave. 

(Zobl.)  The  membrane  which  connects  the  toes  of 
many  water-fowls. 

(Mach.)  A  thin,  vertical,  metallic  plate  connecting 
an  upper  and  lower  table  of  a  girder.  —  The  thin,  sharp 
part  of  a  colter. 

— v.  a.  To  envelop;  to  entangle ;  to  insnare  or  surround 
with  a  web,  or  as  if  with  a  web. 

Webb,  in  Texas ,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
which  separates  it  from  Mexico;  area ,  1,420  sq.  m. ; 
surface ,  level ;  soil,  fertile;  cap.  Laredo;  pop.  abt.  l,70o 

Webbed,  ( webd ,)  a.  [From  web.]  With  the  toes  united 
by  a  web  or  membrane,  as  birds  of  the  order  Natatores. 

Wcdi'bin^,  n.  A  strong  hempen  fabric,  some  two  or 
three  inches  wide,  made  for  upholding  the  seats  of 
stuffed  chairs,  sofas,  &c. 

Webb's  .Mill,  in  Alabama,  a  township  of  Clarke  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  799. 

Web'by,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  a  web 
or  webs;  consisting  of,  filled,  or  covered  with  webs. 

Weber,  Carl  Maria  Von,  (vai'bair,)  a  celebrated  Ger¬ 
man  musical  composer,  was  b.  at  Eulin,  in  Holstein,  in 
1786.  His  father  was  a  musician,  and  had  him  carefully 
educated.  He  learnt  for  a  time  painting  and  engraving, 
but  music  was  bis  passion,  and  he  began  to  compose  ai 
the  age  of  twelve.  He  made  various  musical  tours  with 
his  father,  and  about  1803  visited  Vienna,  where  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Ilaydn  and  the 
Abbe  Vogler,  from  whom  he  received  valuable  help  in 
bis  studies.  He  had  now  become  widely  known,  am] 
filled  successively  the  offices  of  Chapel-master  at  Bres¬ 
lau  and  Carhruhe,  and  director  of  the  opera  at  Prague, 
making  in  the  mean  time  other  professional  journeys 
in  Germany.  At  the  close  of  1816  he  settled  at  Dres¬ 
den,  where  he  was  the  founder  and  director  of  German 
Opera.  In  1822  he  went  to  Berlin,  to  bring  out  his  Der 
Frt-ischiitz ,  the  most  celebrated  of  his  compositions,  and 
which  at  once  gave  him  rank  with  the  great  masters  of 
his  art.  In  1826  IP  visited  London  to  superintend  the 
production  of  his  Oberon,  which  he  had  composed  for 
Covent  Garden  Theatre, and  was  brought  out.  conducted 
by  Weber  himself,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1826.  Soon 
niter,  unmistakable  symptoms  of  pulmonary  disease 
presented  themselves,  and  the  health  of  the  great  com¬ 
poser  sank  rapidly,  and  his  illustrious  career  closed  on 
the  5th  of  June,  1826,  when  he  was  found  lifeless  in  his 
bed.  Of  bis  other  compositions  may  be  named  the 
operas  of  Das  Waldmddchen ,  recast  under  the  titles  of 
Syfvana ,  Rubezahl,  and  Euryanthe. 

Web'-oye,  n.  (Med.)  Obscurity  of  vision,  depending 
on  a  speck  in  the  cornea.  —  Dunglison. 

Weber,  in  Utah,  a  river  which  rises  in  Salt  Lake  co., 
and  flowing  W.,  falls  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  —  AN. 
co.,  bordering  on  the  Great  Salt  Lake;  area .  500  sq.  in. 
Rivers.  Ogden,  ami  Weber.  Surface. ,  mountainous  in 
the  centre;  soil ,  generally  fertile.  Oip.  Ogden  City. 
Pop.  abt.  4.500.  —  A  post- village,  cap.  of  Morgan  co.,  28 
m.  N.E.  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Web'foot,  n. ;  pi.  Webfeet.  A  foot  the  toes  of  which 
arc  united  by  a  membrane. 

Wfel>'footed.  a.  [From  web  and  foot.]  Palmiped;  hav¬ 
ing  the  toes  connected  by  a  membrane,  us  the  birds  of 
the  order  Natatores. 

Wob'nter,  Daniel,  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and 
orators  of  the  United  States,  b  at  Salisbury,  in  New 
Hampshire,  1782.  He  was  a  child  of  the  wilderness,  and 
but  for  our  system  of  education,  which,  even  then, 
pushed  the  means  of  instruction  into  remote  solitudes, 
he  would  never  have  been  enabled  to  bring  his  great 
faculties  to  hear  in  public  life.  Daniel  was  the  second 
6on  of  Kbenezer  Webster,  a  small  farmer  and  justice  of 
the  county  court.  He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in 
1797,  and  taught  school  in  winter  to  pay  his  expenses, 
lie  graduated  in  1801,  and  commenced  to  study  law,  but 
was  induced,  by  an  offer  of  a  salary  of  $350  a  year,  to 
become  preceptor  of  an  academy  at  Freburg.  Maine, 
paying  his  hoard  by  copying  deeds.  In  1801.  he  went 
to  Boston,  and  entered  the  law  office  of  Mr.  Gore.  In 
1805,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Boston  bar,  passed  one 
year  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Boscawen,  ami, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  established  himself  at  Ports¬ 
mouth.  N.  H.,  and  married  in  1808.  Having  engaged  in 
politics  as  a  member  of  the  Federalist  party,  he  was 
elected  to  Congress,  where  lie  immediately  took  rank 
w’itb  the  foremost  men  of  the  country.  He  took  his 
seat  in  the  special  session  of  May,  1813,  and  on  June 
10,  delivered  his  maiden  speech  on  the  repeal  of  the  Ber¬ 
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lin  and  Milan  decrees.  This,  and  his  mastery  of  the 
question  of  currency  and  finance,  secured  him  a  high  po¬ 
sition.  At  the  close  of  the  session,  however,  IP.  removed 
to  Boston,  where,  during  a  period  of  7  years,  he  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  the  practice  t>f  his  profession,  and 
occupied  a  position  as  a  counsellor  ami  an  advocate,  above 
which  no  one  has  ever  risen  in  this  country.  In  1822,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  ;  and  on  Dec.  22,  1822,  ho  pronounced  at  Ply¬ 
mouth,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims,  the  first  of  that  remarkable  series  of  discourses, 


or  orations,  which  put  him  in  the  first  rank  among  Ameri¬ 
can  orators.  In  1825,  he  delivered  an  oration  at  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument:  in 
1843,  one  on  its  completion.  In  1826,  he  pronounced  the 
eulogy  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  two 
fathers  and  Presidents  of  the  American  Republic,  who 
died  on  the  same  semi-centenary  anniversary  of  the  De¬ 
claration  of  Independence;  and  in  1851,  a  patriotic  dis¬ 
course  on  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  In  1822.  he  was  elect¬ 
ed  to  Congress  from  Boston,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  speeches  on  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the  Greek 
revolution,  and  his  labors  in  the  revision  of  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  United  States.  In  1826.  he  was  chosen  sena¬ 
tor;  and  in  1830,  rose  to  the  height  of  his  forensic  re¬ 
nown,  in  a  Rpeech  of  two  days,  in  the  debate  with  Mr. 
Havne,  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  right  of  “nullifica¬ 
tion.”  IP.  and  Clay  were  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
during  the  administration  of  Jackson  and  Vau  Buren. 


Fig.  2606.  —  birth-place  of  daniel  webster. 


In  1841,  he  became  Secretary  of  State  under  President 
Harrisou ;  remained  in  the  administration  of  President 
Tyler  until  1843;  and  was  a  third  time  Secretary  of 
State  in  1850,  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Fillmore.  On  vari¬ 
ous  occasions  IP  had  been  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  presidency.  He  aspired  again  to  that  position 
in  1852.  but  his  advocacy  of  compromises  on  the  shivery 
question  had  given  offence  to  the  Abolitionists,  and  the 
choice  of  the  convention  assembled  at  Baltimore  fell 
upon  Gen.  Scott.  The  great  orator  died  a  few  months 
after,  Oct.  24,  1852.  IP  s  figure  was  commanding;  his 
countenance  was  remarkable  even  in  repose,  but  when 
animated  by  the  excitement  of  debate  it  “spake  no  less 
audibly  than  his  words.”  His  gestures  were  vehement, 
without  being  undignified;  and  his  voice  was  unrivalled 
in  power,  in  clearness,  and  in  modulated  variety  of 
tone.  The  most  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
published  in  1851,  in  6  vols.  8vo. 

WVU'Hter,  Noah,  an  eminent  American  lexicographer, 
b.  1758,  in  that  part  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  which  now  forms 
the  town  of  West  Hartford.  His  ancestor,  John  Web¬ 
ster,  was  one  of  the  earliest  English  settlers  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  and  was  subsequently  governor  of  Connecticut. 
Noah,  with  his  father,  and  2  other  Webwters,  were  in  the 
army  on  the  occasion  of  Burgoyne’s  expedition  to  Can¬ 
ada.  Restored  to  more  peaceful  pursuits,  he  continued 
his  studies,  and  in  1781  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  aban¬ 
doned  the  law,  however,  became  a  schoolmaster  and 
author,  and  published  the  First  Part  of  a  Grammatical 
Institute,  Sketches  of  American  Policy,  and  other  works, 
and  also  established  and  conducted  a  daily  paper  in  New 
York.  But  the  work  on  which  his  reputation  is  founded 
is  his  elaborate  American  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  a  monument  of  vast  ability,  industry,  and 
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learning,  which  was  published  in  1828.  This  dictionary, 
revised  after  Dr.  Webster's  death,  by  his  son-in-law 
Professor  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  has  been  several  times 
since  republished  in  one  large  4to  volume.  D.  1843. 

Web  ster,  in  California ,  a  village  of  Sacramento  co., 
abt.  20  m.  S.  of  Sacramento  City. 

Webster,  in  Georgia ,  a  W.S.W.  co. ;  area ,  300  sq.  ni.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Kickafonee  River.  Surface ,  level; 
soil,  fertile.  Gap.  Preston.  l*op.  (1870)  4.077. 

Webster,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Hancock  co.,  abt. 
10  in.  N.E  of  Carthago. 

Webster,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Harrison  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,300. —  A  village  of  Kosciusko  co.,  abt.  11  m.  N.E. 
of  Warsaw  ;  pop.  in  1870,  87. 

Webster,  in  lava,  a  N  W.  central  co. ;  area ,  720  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Des  Moines,  Boone,  and  Lizard.  Surface,  undu¬ 
lating;  soil,  fertile.  Gap.  Fort  Dodge.  Pop.  (1870)  10,500. 
— A  post-village  and  township  of  Hamilton  co.,  G  m.  N 
of  Des  Moines  ;  pop.  (1870)  2,160. —  A  township  of  Madi¬ 
son  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  486.  —  A  township  of  Webster  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  560. 

WTebster,  in  Kansas ,  a  village  of  Pottawattomie  co.,on 
the  Kansas  River,  opposite  Wabaunsee. 

W  ebster,  in  Kentucky ,  a  W.  co. ;  area ,  280  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Green  River,  and  Deer  Creek.  Surface ,  diversi¬ 
fied  ;  soil,  fertile.  Gap.  Dixon.  Pop.  abt.  10,000. 

Webster,  in  Maine ,  a  post-township  of  Androscoggin 
co.,  20  m.  S.W.  of  Augusta;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Webster,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Worces¬ 
ter  co.,  55  m»  W.S.W.  of  Boston ;  pop.  (1870)  4,763. 

Webster,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-township  of  Washtenaw 
co. ;  pip.  abt.  1,500. 

Webster,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.of  Rice  co. ;  pop.  abt.  300. 

Webster,  in  Missouri,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  650  sq.  in. 
Rivers.  Niangua,  the  Osage  Fork  of  the  Gasconade,  and 
the  James  Fork  of  White  River.  Surface,  diversified  ; 
soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Lead  and  iron.  Cap.  Marsh¬ 
field.  Pop.  (1870)  10,483. —  A  village  of  Washington  co., 
75  m.  S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Webster,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  township  of  Merrimack 
co. ;  pop.  (1870)  689. 

Webster,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Monroe  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  2,249. 

Webster,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap. of  Jackson 
co.,  ai»t.  50  m.  W.S.W.  of  Nashville. 

Webster,  ill  Ohio,  a  post- vi II.  of  Darke  co.,  abt.  37  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Dayton. —  A  twp.  of  Wood  co.;  pop.  abt.  900. 

Webster,  in  Pennsylvania,  &  post-village  of  Westmore¬ 
land  co.,  20  in.  S  W.  of  Greensburg. 

Webster,  in  W.  Virginia,  an  E.  central  co  ;  area,  400 
sq.m.  Rivers.  Elk  and  Gattley.  Surface,  hilly;  soil, 
generally  fertile.  Pop.  (1870)  1,737. — A  post-vill.,  cap.  of 
the  above  co. — A  post-twp.  of  Taylor  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  955. 

Webs  ter,  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  ofVernonco.;pop.abt.600. 

Websterite,  n.  {Min.)  The  native  subsulphate  of 
alumina,  which  occurs  in  several  countries  in  white,  or 
yellowish-white,  reniform  masses  and  botryoidal  concre¬ 
tions. 

Web  ster's  Mills,  in  Penna.,  a  post-vill.  of  Fulton  co. 

Wert,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  weddian;  Du.  wedden ;  Swed.  Goth. 
wddja ,  to  pledge.]  To  marry ;  to  take  for  husband  or 
for  wife;  to  espouse;  as,  the  lucky  fellow  wedded  a 
woman  worth  a  pot  of  money. — To  join  or  unite  in  wed¬ 
lock  ;  to  give  in  marriage. —  To  attach  or  connect  firmly 
or  indissolubly ;  to  unite  or  intertwine  closely  in  sym¬ 
pathy  or  affection  ;  as,  a  patriotic  citizen  is  wedded  to 
the  interests  of  his  country. 

— v.  n.  To  marry ;  to  enter  into  the  state  of  matrimony. 

Wert'dert,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  wed¬ 
lock  or  matrimony;  as ,  wedded  happiness  (or  misery). 

Weil  din $5,  n.  Marriage;  nuptials;  matrimonial  rite 
or  ceremony;  bridal  festivities. 

(Note.  Wedding  is  frequently  used  in  combination 
with  other  words,  constructing  compounds  sufficiently 
self-explaining,  as  denoting  that  which  belongs  to,  or  is 
used  at,  a  wedding  or  weddings;  as,  wedding- cake,  wed¬ 
ding-cards,  wedding-day ,  wedding-ring,  Ac.) 

Wedding  favor,  a  knot  of  white  ribbon,  Ac.,  worn  at 
weddings. 

Wedge,  {wej,)  n.  [A.  S.  woicg,  weeg ;  Du.  wig;  Dan. 
woegge ;  Ger.  week. J  ( Mech .)  A  body,  as  of  wood  or 
metal,  thick  at  one  end  and  sloping  to  a  thin  edge  at  the 
other,  used  in  splitting  timber,  rocks,  Ac.; —  it  is  one 
of  the  five  simple  engines  or  mechanical  powers,  and,  as 
such,  performs  its  office  sometimes  in  raising  heavy 
bodies,  but  more  frequently  in  dividing  or  cleaving 
them  ;  —  hence,  all  those  instruments  which  are  used  in 
separating  the  parts  of  bodies,  sucli  as  axes,  adzes, 
knives,  swords,  colters,  chisels,  planes,  saws,  files,  spades, 
Ac.,  are  only  different  modifications  that  fall  under  the 
general  denomination  of  the  wedge. 

— A  solid  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  prism,  of  which  the  two 
ends  or  bases  are  equal  and  similar  plane  triangles,  and 
the  three  sides  rectangular  parallelograms;  and  it  is 
called  rectangular,  isosceles ,  or  scalene,  according  as  its 
equal  and  similar  bases  are  composed  of  right  angles, 
isosceles,  or  scalene  triangles. 

— Anything  in  the  form  of  a  wedge;  as,  a  wedge  of  silver. 
— Any  thing  or  body  drawn  up  in  wedge-like  form,  as 
a  division  of  troops. — In  Cambridge  University,  Eng.,  a 
cant  term  given  to  the  graduate  whose  name  figures 
the  last  on  the  list  of  the  classical  tripos. 

Spherical  wedge.  ( Ge.om .)  The  portion  of  a  spherical 
body  included  between  two  planes  which  intersect  a 
diameter. 

— v.  a.  To  cleave, rive,  or  separate  with  a  wedge,  or  wedges. 
— To  drive  as  a  wedge  is  driven  ;  to  squeeze  up  closely. 
"  A  crowd  where  a  finger  could  not  be  wedg'd  in  more.” — Shafts. 

— To  force  in,  after  the  manner  of  a  wedge. — To  fix  in  the 
manner  of  a  wedge  ;  as,  a  ship  wedged  between  rocks. — 
To  fasten  with  a  wedge,  or  with  wedges ;  as,  to  wedge 


in  a  rail.  —  In  potting,  to  cut.  as  clay,  into  wedge-like 
masses,  and  worked  by  dabbing  together,  to  expel  uir- 
bubbles,  Ac.  —  Tomlinson. 

Wedge'-shapert,  a.  Cuneiform. 

(Bot.)  Broad  and  truncate  at  the  summit, and  taper¬ 
ing  down  to  the  base;  as,  a  wedge-shaped  leaf. 

Wedg'e'-wise,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  wedge. 

Weil^wood,  (wtj'wud,)  Josiah,  the  inventor  of  the 
well-known  ceramic  ware  that  bears  bis  name,  b.  at 
Burslem,  Eng.,  1730.  After  becoming  established  in 
business  in  1759,  he  evinced  great  skill  and  taste  in  the 
production  of  altogether  new  kinds  of  porcelain  and 
earthenware,  and  made  both  replication  and  fortune  by 
the  fabrication  of  that  beautiful  kind  of  fictile  compo¬ 
sition  known  as  (Queens -  or  Wedgwood- ware.  Alter 
engaging  Flaxman  as  bis  designer,  W.  eventually  made 
himself  a  name  throughout  Europe  for  the  beautiful 
works  of  art  which  he  produced;  embracing  cameos, 
medallions,  miniature  statuary,  vases,  imitations  of 
majolica,  Ac.,  and  in  1790,  his  greatest,  triumph,  a  fine 
imitation  of  the  Portland  (Barberini)  vase.  D.  1795. 

Wedlock,  n.  [A.  S.  ivedlac,  a  pledge. J  State  of  being 
bound  or  joined  in  marriage;  matrimony. 

Wednesday,  {wmz'dy.)  n.  [A.  S.  Wodnesdoeg —  dag, 
the  day,  WocLiies,  of  Woden,  the  Odin  of  the  Scandina¬ 
vians,  and  god  of  war  adored  by  the  Goths,  Germans, 
and  Anglo-Saxons]  The  fourth  day  of  the  week;  the 
day  intervening  between  Tuesday  uml  Thursday. 

Wednesbury,  {wenz'ber-e,)  a  town  of  England,  co.  of 
Stafford,  on  the  Tame,  8  m.  N.W.  of  Birmingham. 
Manuf.  Guns, coach-harness,  hardware,  Ac.  Pop.  14,300. 

W  ee,  a.  [Allied  to  Ger.  wenig. J  Little;  very  small  ;  some¬ 
times,  dwarfed  ;  elfin;  as,  a  wee  body.  (A  Scotticism.) 

Weed,  n.  [A.  S.  weod. J  The  general  name  of  any  plant 
that  is  useless,  noxious,  or  troublesome;  as,  a  garden 
choked  with  weeds. —  Hence,  anything  \\hich  is  trouble¬ 
some,  unprofitable,  or  offensive. — Tobacco;  as,  lie  is  fond 
of  the  weed  ;  v>  ill  you  try  a  weed  (i.  e.  a  cigar)?  (Vulg  ) 

— [A.  S.  weed;  lcel.  vad .]  A  garment;  especially,  an 
upper  or  outer  robe;  —  generally  in  the  plural ;  as,  in 
palmer’s  weeds.  {Milton.) — Plurally,  the  mourning  garb 
or  apparel  of  a  female;  as,  a  widow’s  weeds. 

— v.  a.  [A.  S.  weodian.\  To  free  from  weeds  or  noxious 
plants  ;  as,  to  weed  a  gardeu.— To  takeaway,  as  noxious 
plants,  to  remove,  as  that  which  is  baneful ;  as,  to  weed 
out  envy  from  the  mind.  —  To  loot  out;  to  free  from 
anything  hurtful  or  offensive. 

Weed'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  weeds. 

Weed  -hook,  n.  A  hook  Uhed  for  extirpating  weeds. 

Weed'in&'-eliisel,  [ -chiz'l,)  n.  A  tool  with  a  divided 
chisel  point,  for  cutting  the  roots  of  large  weeds  within 
the  ground. 

Weed'ing-forceps,  Weed'ing^-toiigfs,  n.  An 

implement  for  taking  up  some  sorts  ol  plants  in  weeding. 

Weed'iii£-fbrk,  Weed'iug-iron,  n.  A  strong, 
three-pronged  lork.  used  in  clearing  ground  ol  weeds. 

Weeds'port,  iu  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Cayuga 
co.,  24  m.  W.  ol  Syracuse. 

Weedy,  a.  {comp,  weedier  ;  super!,  weediest.)  Con¬ 
sisting  of,  or  having  reference  to,  weeds;  as,  weedy 
trophies.  {Shales.)  —  Abounding  with  weeds ;  as,  a 
weedy  flower-bed. 

Weed'y,  a.  Dressed  in  weeds  or  mourning  habiliments ; 
as,  a  weedy  woman. 

Weedy,  a.  Lank;  raw-boned;  ill-conditioned;  as,  a 
weedy  horse. 

Week,  n.  [A.  S.  weoc ;  Dan.  week;  Ger.  woche;  lcel. 
vika  ;  Scot,  owk .]  A  separate  or  distinct  portion  of 
time,  being  one-fourth  of  the  lunar  month,  or  a  cycle 
of  time  consisting  of  7  days  ;  the  space  or  period  of  7 
days,  usually  reckoned  from  one  Sunday  to  the  next. 

Week'-day,re.  Any  day  of  the  week  other  than  the 
Sabbath  or  Sunday;  a  working-day. 

Weekly,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  week,  or  to 
week-days.  —  Hebdomadary  ;  coming,  happening,  -or 
performed  once  a  week;  as,  a  weekly  settlement  of 
accounts,  weekly  wages,  a  weekly  newspaper,  Ac. 

Weekly  tenant,  a  tenant  paying  rent  by  the  week. 

— n.  A  serial  publication  appearing  once  in  a  week,  or 
issued  once  in  seven  days;  as,  “  Harper’s  Weekly .” 

— adv.  Once  a  week ;  by  hebdomadal  periods ;  as,  he 
pays  bis  men  weekly. 

Ween,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  wenan.]  To  think;  to  imagine  ;  to 
conceive:  to  fancy;  as,  “Well  may  I  ween  your  grief  is 
wondrous  great.” — Spenser.  (Principally  used  in  poetry.) 

Weep,  v.  n.  {imp.  and  pp.  wept.)  To  cry  aloud  in  an¬ 
guish,  grief,  or  sorrow  ;  to  manifest  or  express  grief  by 
outcry  or  by  shedding  tears;  to  shed  or  drop  tears  from 
sorrow  or  joy;  to  cry. — To  lament;  to  complain.  {Num. 
xi.  13.)  —  To  flow  or  run  in  drops;  as,  gums  weep  from 
certain  trees.  —  To  drip;  to  be  soaked  or  very  wet;  as, 
weeping  thatch. — To  drop;  to  be  pendent;  to  have  the 
branches  hanging,  as  if  in  sorrow  ;  as,  a  weeping  ash,  a 
weeping  willow. 

— v.  a.  To  bewail ;  to  bemoan  ;  to  lament ;  as,  “  We  .  .  . 
wee p  each  other's  woe.”  ( P-pe.)  —  To  shed  or  drop,  as 
tears,  or  other  moisture;  as,  to  weep  tears  of  joy. 

Weeper,  n.  One  who  weeps ;  a  shedder  of  tears;  a 
mourner. — A  sort  of  white  linen  cuff  on  a  mourning 
dress  worn  as  a  badge  of  sorrow. 

{Zool.)  A  popular  name  of  the  geYius  Ge.bus,  comprising 
Sapajous-Monkeys,  so  called  from  their  plaintive  cry. 
They  are  mild  in  disposition,  quick  in  their  movements, 
and  easily  tamed.  This  genus  is  the  richest  of  all  in  spe¬ 
cies,  and  is  most  fully  represented  in  Guiana  and  Brazil. 
The  name  Capuchin  is  also  given  to  some  species,  but 
most  especially  to  Cebus  capuchin  us,  a  brownish  species, 
with  head,  feet,  and  hands  generally  black,  and  front, 
shoulders,  and  cheeks  whitish. 

Weep'ing:, n.  Act  of  one  who  weeps;  tearful  lamen¬ 
tation. 
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Weeping-ash,  ra.  {Bot.)  See  Fraxiivus. 

Weep'ing- birch,  n.  {Bot.)  A  tree  or  shrub  of  the 
genus  Betula,  with  drooping  branches. 

Weeping^'-rock,  7i.  A  porous  rock  from  which  water 
trickles. 

Weeping-spring*,  n.  A  spring  from  which  water 
issues  by  degrees. 

Weep  ing  Water, 

in  Nebraska,  a  town¬ 
ship  of  Cass  co. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  481. 

W.e  e  pi  ng-u  i  I'- 
low,  n.  {Bot.)  A 
well  -  known  species 
of  ornamental  trees, 

Salix  Babqlonica,  of 
which  the  variety 
Salix  crispata  (Fig. 

2607) is  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  is  in  uni¬ 
versal  cultivation.  It 
has  leaves  lanceolate, 
acuminate,  serrated, 
curled  or  twisted, 
glabrous,  and  glau¬ 
cous  beneath  ;  and  its 
long  slender  branches 
hang  downwards. 

Weert,  {wairt,)  a 
town  of  Holland,  prov. 
of  Limburg,  on  the 
Brey,  10  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Roermonde;  pop . 

6,930. 

Wee's  aw,  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  a  post-township 
of  Berrien  co.,  abt.  12 
m.  W.  of  Niles;  pop. 
abt.  1,100. 

Wee'ver,  n.  {Zool.) 

The  common  name  of 
Trachinus,  a  genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes,  of  which 
one  species,  the 
Great  W.,  or 

Sting-bull  (Fig.  lift* 

2608) ,  about  12 
inches  long,  is 
common  in  the 
Atlantic.  Their 
most  distin¬ 
guished  charac-  Fig.  2608. — great  weever,  ( T.  draco.) 
teristic  is  the 

power  they  have  of  inflicting  wounds  by  means  of  their 
spinous  fins;  and  fishermeu  almost  invariably  cut  off 
the  first  dorsal  fin,  and  both  opercular  spines,  beiore 
they  bring  them  to  shore. 

W  eevil,  (wi'vl,)  n.  [A.  S .ivifel;  Ger.  wiebcl.]  {Zoo’.) 
See  CURCULIO. 

Weft,  n.  [From  weave.)  The  woof  of  cloth;  the  threads 
that  cross  the  warp.  See  Warp.  —  A  web  ;  something 
woven. 

Wegotism,  (- Izm ,)  We'ism,n.  Excessive  use  of  the 
pronoun  we.  (Colloq.  or  cant.) 

We'hawkeil,  or  Weehawkex,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post- 
vill.  ot  Hudson  co.,  2  m.  above  Hoboken ;  pop.  (1870)  697. 

Well lau,  (vai'lou,)  a  town  of  E.  Prussia,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Alle  and  tiie  Pregel,  28  in.  E  of  Konigsberg.  It 
contains  numerous  steam-engine  works  and  tanneries. 
Pop.  5,400. 

Weichselburg,  {vilce'sel-boorg,)  a  town  of  Austrian 
Illyria,  in  Carniola,  9  in.  S.E.  of  Lay  bach.  Manuf. 
Woollen  goods.  Pop.  4,450. 

Weigh,  (wa,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  wcege,  wege ;  Ger.  wage.)  To 
raise;  to  lift;  to  swing  up;  as,  to  weigh  anchor. — To 
ascertain  the  heaviness  of  by  a  pair  of  scales;  to  com¬ 
pare  in  a  pair  of  scales  with  some  fixed  standard  of 


weight;  to  examine  by  the  balance  ;  as,  to  weigh  gold,  to 
weigh  meat.  —  To  be  equivalent  to  iu  weight ;  to  coun¬ 
terbalance  the  heaviness  of ;  as,  a  load  of  coals  iveigh- 
ing  five  tons.  —  To  pay,  allot,  or  take  by  weight;  as, 
“They  weighed  for  my  price  thirty  pieces  ol  silver.” 
{Zech.  xi.  12.)  —  To  ponder  in  the  mind  ;  to  consider  or 
examine  for  the  purpose  of  balancing  facts  or  ideas  to 
the  forming  of  an  opinion  or  coming  to  a  conclusion; 
to  estimate  with  mature  thought  and  by  deliberate 
method;  as,  to  weigh  the  advantages  of  a  proposition. 
—  To  regard;  to  consider  as  worthy  of  notice  or  estima¬ 
tion;  as,  “  You  do  not  weigh  me;  that  is,  you  care  not 
for  me.”  —  Shales. 

To  weigh  down,  to  overbalance;  —  also,  in  a  moral 
sense,  to  depress;  to  overburden:  as,  a  mind  weighed 
down  with  remorse. 

— v.n.  To  be  heavy;  to  have  weight ;  as,  this  package 
weighs  lighter  than  the  other  one.— Hence,  to  be  looked 
upon  as  important ;  to  have  weight  or  ponderance  in  the 
intellectual  balance;  as,  the  same  argument  which 
weighs  with  him  has  weighed  with  thousands  before  him. 
— To  hear  heavily  :  to  press  hard  ;  as.  crime  weighs  upon 
the  conscience.  —  To  judge;  to  estimate,  (r.) 

To  weigi  down,  to  sink  by  its  own  gravity. 

— n.  See  Wey,  the  more  usual  orthography. 

Weighable,  (wd'a-bl,)  a.  That  may  be  weighed. 

Weiglnage,  ( wd'ej ,)  n.  A  duty  or  toil  paid  for  weigh¬ 
ing  merchandise,  Ac 


Weigli-bridge,  ( wd'-brij ,)  n.  A  platform  scales;  a 
weighing-machine  for  loaded  wagons,  Ac. 

Weigher,  (wd'er,)  n.  One  who  weighs.  See  Sitpp't. 
Weighing,  ( wa '-,)  n.  Act  of  ascertaining  weight; 

also,  act  of  balancing  or  pondering  in  the  mind. 

Wei  filing-- mac  lii  tic,  (wdGng-mu-shern',)  n.  Any 
large  machine  or  apparatus  for  weighing;  particularly, 
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platform -scales,  adapted  Tor  the  weighing  of  heavy 
bodies,  as  loaded  wagons,  and  the  like. 

Y\  eijfli t,  (wd/,)  n.  [Ger.  gewicht ;  A  S.  wild,  gewiht.] 
Gra\ity;  pouderauce :  that  property  of  bodies  in  virtue 
of  which  they  tend  towards  the  earth’s  centre  of  gravity ; 
quality  of  being  heavy.  —  The  heaviness  of  a  body  as¬ 
certained  by  Mic  balance;  the  measure  of  the  force  by 
which  any  hotly,  or  a  given  quantity  of  any  substance, 
gravitates  to  the  earth;  quantity  of  matter  expressed 
numerically  with  reference  to  some  standard  unit;  as,  a 
mass  of  ore  having  the  weight  of  a  ton  and  a  half  — 
Hence,  pressure ;  burden;  importance;  efficacy;  influ¬ 
ence;  power;  impressiveness;  consequence ;  moment ; 
as,  lie  sinks  beneath  the  weight  of  age;  the  weight  of 
business;  a  man  of  weight  in  political  affairs.  —A  scale 
or  graduated  standard  of  heaviness;  a  mode  of  arriving 
at  the  determination  of  weight;  as,  avoirdupois  weight. 
— Any  heavy  or  ponderous  mass;  as,  to  carry  weights 
in  one’s  hands.  — A  definite  mass  of  metal,  to  be  used 
for  ascertaining  the  weight  of  other  bodies;  as,  a  pound 
weight.  See  Weights  and  Measures. 

(Med  )  A  sensation  of  heaviness  or  pressure  over  the 
whole  body,  or  over  a  part  of  it. — Dunglison. 

(Afech.)  The  resistance  to  be  overcome  by  a  machine 
or  mechanical  apparatus,  whether  in  raising, sustaining, 
or  moving  any  heavy  body.  The  force  applied  to  the 
machine  for  this  purpose  is  called  the  moving  power; 
and  when  equilibrium  subsists,  the  ratio  of  the  weight 
to  the  moving  power  is  termed  the  mechanical  a  dean- 
tage  of  the  machine.  See  Momentum. 

Weight  of  observation.  (Astrnn.  and  Phys.)  A  num¬ 
ber  indicating  the  most  probable  relative  value  of  each 
observation  in  demonstrating  the  result  of  a  series  of 
observations  of  the  same  kind. 

— v.  a.  To  load  or  incumber  with  a  weight,  or  weights; 
to  supply  deficiency  of  gravity  by  attaching  weights  to  ; 
as,  to  weight  a  horse  for  a  handicap;  to  weight  a  whip- 
handle,  to  weight  a  sash-cord;  to  weight  a  ship  with 
ballast,  &e. 

Weights  ami  Measures.  By  measure ,  in  an  ab¬ 
solute  sense,  understood  the  unit  or  standard  by 
which  we  measure  extension.  We  have,  therefore, 
measures  of  length,  of  superficies,  and  of  volume  or 
capacity  ;  but  as  the  two  latter  may  be  deduced  in  all 
cases  from  the  former,  it  is  only  necessary  to  establish 
a  unit,  or  standard  of  length.  Weight  is  the  measure 
of  the  force  by  which  any  body,  or  a  given  portion  of 
any  substance,  gravitates  to  the  earth.  The  process  by 
which  this  measure  is  obtained  is  called  weighing ;  and 
when  required,  as  in  many  philosophical  experiments, 
to  he  performed  with  great  accuracy,  is  a  tedious  and 
delicate  operation.  (See  Balance.)  The  determination 
of  weight,  like  that  of  extension,  consists  in  the  com¬ 
parison  of  the  thing  to  be  measured  with  some  conven¬ 
tional  standard;  and  as  there  is  a  constant  ratio  be* 
tween  the  values  and  weights  of  the  same  substances 
when  placed  in  the  same  physical  circumstances,  it  is 
obvious  that  standards  of  weight  may  be  derived  from 
those  of  measure.  For  example,  a  cubic  foot  or  a  cubic 
inch  of  distilled  water,  at  the  same  temperature,  and 
under  the  same  atmospheric  pressure,  will  always  have 
the  same  weight.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this 
property  in  bodies  to  connect  weights  with  measures  in 
the  English,  as  in  the  other  systems  of  weights  and 
measures. 

Eng  link  system  of  lineal  measures.  The  unit  of  meas¬ 
ure  is  the  yard.  The  yard  is  divided  into  three  feet,  and 
the  foot  subdivided  into  12  inches.  The  multiples  of 
the  yard  are  the  pole  or  perch,  the  furlong,  and  the 
mile;  five  and*  a  half  yards  being  a  pole,  forty  poles  a 
furlong,  and  eight  furlongs  a  mile.  But  the  pole  and 
furlong  are  now  scarcely  ever  used,  itinerary  distances 
being  reckoned  in  miles  and  yards.  The  relations  of 
these  different  denominations  are  exhibited  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  : 


In.  |  Feet. 

Yards. 

Foies. 

Furlongs. 

Miles. 

ll  0-083 
12  1 

36  3 

19S|  16-5 

79201  660 
53360 1 5280 

0028 

0333 

1 

55 

220 

1760 

0-00500 

0-06060 

01818 

1 

40 

320 

000012626 
0*00151515 
0*00  4545 
0*025 

1 

8 

0-0000 1 57828 
o  00018930 
o  000568 1 8 

0  003125 

0  125 
l 

Measures  of  superficies. — In  square  measure  the  yard 
is  subdivided,  as  in  general  measure,  into  feet  and  inches; 
144  square  inches  being  equal  to  a  square  foot,  and  nine 
square  feet  to  a  square  yard.  For  land  measure  the 
multiples  of  the  yard  are  the  pole,  the  mod,  and  the 
acre;  thirty  and  a  quarter  (the  square  of  five  and  a 
half)  square  yards  being  a  pole,  forty  poles  a  rood,  and 
four  roods  an  acre.  Very  large  surfaces,  as  of  whole 
countries,  are  expressed  in  square  miles.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  relations  of  square  measure: 


Sq.  Feet.  Sq.  Yards. 

Poles. 

Roods. 

Acres. 

i 

01111 

0*00367309 

0*000091827 

0*000022957 

9 

1 

0*0330579 

0-000826448 

0*000206612 

272-25 

30  25 

i 

0025 

0*00625 

10890 

1210 

40 

I 

0*25 

43560 

4840 

160 

4 

i 

Measures  of  volume.  —  Solids  are  measured  by  cubic 
yards,  feet,  and  inches;  1,728  cubic  inches  making  a 
cubic  foot,  and  27  cubic  feet  a  cubic  yard.  For  all  sorts 
of  liquids,  corn,  and  other  dry  goods,  the  standard 
measure  is  declared  by  the  Act  of  1824  to  he  the  im- 
peri  d  gallon,  the  capacity  of  which  is  determined  im¬ 
mediately  by  weight,  and  remotely  by  the  standard  of 
length,  iu  tlie  following  manner  :  According  to  the  Act, 
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the  imperial  standard  gallon  contains  ten  pounds* avoir¬ 
dupois  weight  of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  air  at  the 
temperature  of  62°  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  the  ba¬ 
rometer  being  at  thirty  inches.  The  pound  avoirdupois 
contains  7,000  troy  grains;  and  it  is  declared  that  a 
cubic  inch  of  distilled  water  (temperature  62°,  barome¬ 
ter  thirty  inches)  weighs  252*458  grains.  Hence  the 
contents  of  the  imperial  standard  gallon  are  277*274 
cubic  inches.  The  parts  of  the  gallon  are  quarts  and 
pints ;  two  pints  being  a  quart,  and  four  quarts  a  gal¬ 
lon.  Its  multiples  are  the  peck,  the  bushel,  and  the 
quarter;  the  peck  being  two  gallons,  the  bushel  four 
pecks,  and  the  quarter  eight  bushels.  The  following 
are  the  relations : 


Pints. 

Quarts. 

Gallons. 

Pecks. 

husbels. 

Quarters. 

1 

05 

0-125 

00625 

0-015625 

0  001953125 

2 

1 

0*25 

0125 

003125 

0*00390625 

8 

4 

i 

0*5 

0  125 

0*0 1 5625 

16 

8 

2 

i 

O’ '25 

003125 

64 

32 

8 

4 

i 

0  125 

512 

256 

64 

32 

8 

1 

The  gallon  of  the  U.  States  is  the  standard  or  Winches¬ 
ter  wine  gallon.  (See  Gallon.) — English  weights.  The 
avoirdupois  pound  of  7.000  grains  is  the  standard  weight 
from  which  the  troy  pound  has  been  constructed.  For 
philosophical  purposes  and  in  delicate  weighing,  troy 
weight  only  is  used,  and  the  weight  is  usually  reckoned 
in  grains.  By  this  means  fractional  numbers  are 
avoided,  and  no  ambiguity  can  arise,  as  there  are  no 
other  grains  than  troy  grains.  Dr.  Kelly,  in  his  Uni¬ 
versal  Cambist,  an  elaborate  and  useful  work,  states 
that  the  drachm  avoirdupois,  like  the  drachm  of  the 
apothecaries,  has  sometimes  been  divided  into  8  scruples 
and  GO  grains ;  but  as  no  such  weight  as  an  avoirdupois 
grain  ever  existed,  the  use  of  the  expression  is  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  confusion  inseparable  from  having  differ¬ 
ent  systems  of  weights,  in  which  me  same  names  arc- 
applied  to  things  totally  distinct. 

TABLES  OF  BRITISH  WEIGHTS. 

1.  Imperial  troy  weight..  — Standard  :  One  cubic  inch 
of  distilled  water,  at  62°  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  the 
barometer  being  30  inches,  weighs  252  468  troy  grains. 

grs.  dwts.  07..  lb. 

24  =  1  —  — 

480  =  20  =  1  — 

5760  =  240  =  12  =  1 

Troy  weight  is  used  in  weighing  gold,  silver,  jewels,  &c., 
and  in  philosophical  experiments. 

2.  Apothecaries'  weight.  —  Standard  :  The  same  as  in 
troy  weight,  with  the  ounce  divided  into  8  drachms  and 
24  scruples. 

grs.  sers.  drs.  oz.  lb. 

0)  (3)  (.?)  (») 

20  =  1  - 
60  =  3  =  1  —  — 

4S0  =  24  =  8  =  1  — 

6760  =  288  =  96  =  12  =  1 

Medicines  are  compounded  l.y  this  weight;  lmt  drugs 
are  usually  bought  and  sol.!  by  avoirdupois  weight. 

3.  Imperial  avoirdupois  weight. — Standard  :  The  same 
as  in  troy  weight;  and  one  avoirdupois  pound  =7,000 
troy  grains. 

drs.  oz.  llw.  qrs.  cwts.  ton. 

16  =  1  —  —  —  — 

256=  16  =  1  —  —  — 

7,168  =  448  =  28  =  1  —  — 

28,672  =  1,792  =  112  =  4  =  1  — 

673.140  =  35,840  =  2,240  =  80  =  20  =  1 

This  weight  is  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  com¬ 
merce.  See  Metric  System. 

Weig-lit'ily.  adv.  Iii  a  weighty  manner;  heavily; 
ponderously.  —  With  mental  force  or  impressiveness; 
with  moral  power  or  influence. 

YYeitt’litiness,  (wdt'-,)  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
weighty;  heaviness;  ponderonsness ;  gravity;  as,  the 
weightiness  of  a  load.  —  Solidity;  force;  importance; 
impressiveness;  power  of  influencing  or  convincing ;  as, 
the  weightiness  of  an  argument. 

Weightless,  adv.  Wanting  weight;  light;  impon¬ 
derable;  lacking  in  force  or  impressiveness. 

Weighty,  (wdt'e,)  a.  (comp,  weightier;  superl.  weight- 
i h st.)  [Ger.  wichtig.]  Having  weight  or  ponderosity  ; 
heavy;  as,  a  weighty  body.  —  Important;  momentous; 
forcible;  adapted  to  convince  or  to  turn  the  mental  bal¬ 
ance;  as,  weighty  arguments  or  reasons.  —  Severe;  rig¬ 
orous;  as,  “Our  weightier  judgment.”  —  Shahs. 

Weimar,  (vi'mar,)  a  city  of  Germany,  cap.  of  the 
Grand-duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar,  on  tiie  Ilm,  52  m.  from 
Leipsic.  W.  has  long  held  the  same  rank  in  Germany 
for  literature  as  Dresden  tor  the  fine  arts.  Some  of  t lie 
best  writers  of  the  last  and  present  age  have  either  been 
educated  or  residents  here.  Its  opera-house  is  celebrated, 
and  the  theatre  was  once  under  the  superintendence  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller.  Wielatid  and  Herder  resided  here, 
and  Goethe  and  Schiller  are  buried  in  the  new  ceme¬ 
tery.  It  has  a  classical  school,  a  seminary  for  school¬ 
masters,  and  an  academy  for  drawing,  painting,  and 
sculpture.  Manuf.  Metallic  goods,  gloves,  woven  tabrics, 
and  cards.  Pep.  14.794. 

Wei ii liei m,  (vine' hi  ne.)  a  town  of  Baden,  on  the 
Weschnitz,  10  m.  N.  of  Heidelberg.  Manuf.  Woollens. 
Pop.  5.940. 

Weir,  (w«r,)  Wear,  n.  [A.  S.  wrer,  an  inclosure,  a 
fish-pond  ;  Ger.  we  hr ,  a  dam.  dike,  sluice.]  A  dam  in  a 
river,  sometimes  formed  by  driving  in  rows  ol  piles  and 
weaving  wattles  between  them,  filling  up  the  interstices 
between  the  rows  with  stones.  —  A  fence  of  stakes  or 
twigs  set  in  a  stream  for  taking  fish;  as,  a  salmon  weir. 
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Weis'esbnrgf,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Balti¬ 
more  co.,  50  m.  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

We'ism,  (-izm,)  n.  See  W egotism. 

W  einsnilmig.  (vise' sen- boor y,)  a  town  of  Bavaria, 
circle  of  Middle  Franconia,  51  m.  W.  of  Kutisbon.  Manuf. 
Woollens.  Pop.  4,620. 

Weissenfels,  (vise’  sen  f els,)  n.  town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
on  the  Baale,  20  m.  W.  <4  Leipsic;  pop.  4,350. 

Y%  ciss'port,  in  Pennsylvania^  a  post-village  of  Carbon 
co  ,  abt.  4  in.  S  of  Mauch  Chuuk  ;  pop.  iu  1870,  359. 

Wc'laka.  iu  Jrlorida ,  a  post-village  of  Putnam  co. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  637. 

Welch,  in  Missouri ,  a  township  of  Cape  Girardeau  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  700. 

YY  eleli's  Freek ,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  township  of  Colum¬ 
bus  co.;  pop.  in  1870,  818. 

Welcome,  (wel'kum,)  a.  [A.  S.  wil-cuma  —  wil,  well, 
good,  cuma ,  a  corner.]  Received  with  gladness,  as  a 
good  coiner;  admitted  willingly  to  the  habitation,  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  company ;  as,  a  welcome  visitor. — Grate¬ 
ful;  pleasing;  infusing  joy  or  gladness  by  its  reception 
or  introduction  ;  as,  a  welcome  gift;  a  welcome,  time;  wel- 
conie  tidings. — Free  to  use  or  enjoy  at  will  gratuitously; 
as,  he  is  welcome  to  what  assistance  I  can  render. 

(Note.  Welcome  is  employed  elliptic-ally  tor  you  are 
welcome ;  as,  “  Welcome,  welcome ,  homel  ”) 

To  bid  welcome,  to  admit  or  receive  with  professions 
of  hospitality  or  good-will. 

— n.  Salutation,  as  of  a  new  and  good  comer.  —  Kind  or 
hospitable  reception  accorded  to  a  guest  or  new  comer; 
as,  “Life’s  warmest  welcome ’s  at  an  inn.” — Shenstone . 

— o.  a.  To  receive,  as  a  new  comer,  with  kindness;  or, 
to  receive  and  entertain  hospitably,  gratuitously,  and 
cheerfully. 

YVel'comeness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  welcome. 

We  I 'comer,  n.  One  who  welcomes. 

Weld,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Dyer’s  Weed.  See  Reseda. 

— The  coloring  principle  of  Dyer’s  Weed.  See  Luteolejne. 

Weld,  v.  a.  [Du.  and  Ger.  wellen .]  To  uuite  or  hammer 
into  firm  union,  as  two  pieces  of  iron  when  heated  almost 
to  fusion. 

—n.  State  of  being  welded  ;  also,  the  joint  made  by  welding. 

Weld,  in  Colorado ,  a  N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Nebraska. 
Hirers.  The  S.  Fork  of  Platte  River,  and  Beaver,  Bijou, 
Pawnee,  and  Crow  creeks.  Cap.  St.  Vrain.  Pop.  in 
1870,  1,478. 

Weld,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  44  m. 
N.W.  of  Augusta;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

W  eld  able,  a.  That  may  be  welded. 

Weld  er,  n.  One  who  welds  or  unites  by  welding. 

W'eld'ing,  n.  (Metal/.)  Act  or  process  of  uniting  to¬ 
gether  two  or  more  pieces  of  iron,  or  iron  ami  steel, 
when  heated  to  whiteness,  by  means  of  pressure  or  ham¬ 
mering.  Platinum  is  also  frequently  welded  to  a  white 
heat;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  that  valuable  metal, 
when  in  the  granular  or  pulverulent  state,  is  worked 
into  bars. 

Weldiu^-heat,  n.  The  degree  of  heat  necessary  for 
welding  iron  bars. 

Wel  don,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Halifax  co., 
h5  m.  N.E.  of  Raleigh;  pop.  iu  1870,  208. 

Wel'fare,  (-fair,)  n.  [Well,  and  fare,  a  good  going; 
Du.  welvaart;  Ger.  wohlfahrt.]  The  enjoyment  of 
health  and  the  common  blessings  of  life;  exemption 
from  misfortune,  sickness,  calamity,  or  evil ;  happiness; 
enjoyment  of  peace  and  prosperity,  or  the  ordinary  bless¬ 
ings  of  society  and  civil  government;  well-being;  well¬ 
doing. 

Welkin,  n.  [A.  S.  wolcen,  wolen ;  Ger.  wolke.]  The 
vault  of  heaven ;  the  visible  regions  of  the  air  or  atmos¬ 
phere; —  used  chiefly  in  poetry. 

Well,  n.  [A.S.;  Dan.  voeld,  a  spring;  Ger.  quelle.']  A 
spring;  a  louutain;  a  source  of  water  issuing  from 
the  earth  ;  as,  a  holy  well.  —  Hence,  a  spring,  source,  or 
origin. — A  pit  or  cylindrical  hole  sunk  perpendicularly 
into  the  earth  to  such  a  depth  as  to  reach  a  supply  of 
water.  —  The  lower  part  of  a  smelting  furnace  into 
which  the  molten  metal  falls. 

(Ship  building.)  A  partition  to  enclose  a  ship’s  pumps, 
from  the  bottom  to  the  lower  decks,  to  render  them  ac¬ 
cessible,  and  also  prevent  their  getting  damaged. — In  a 
fishing-smack,  a  water-tight  compartment  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  live  fish  to  market.  —  Iii  steamers,  a  verti¬ 
cal  passage  in  the  stern,  into  which  an  auxiliary  screw- 
propeller  may  be  drawn  up  out  of  water. 

(Mil.)  In  sapping  and  mining,  an  excavation  in  the 
earth  from  which  run  branches  or  galleries. 

(Arch.)  See  \V ELL-HoLE. — Artesian  well.  See  Arte¬ 
sian  Well.  See  also  the  Supplement. 

—r.  n.  [A.S .wellen.]  To  boil,  bubble,  or  spring  up,  as 
water  from  the  earth;  to  flow  ;  to  issue  forth,  as  water 
from  a  spring. 

— v.  a.  To  pour  forth,  as  from  a  well. — Spenser. 

Well,  a.  [A.  S.  wel;  Ger.  wohl.]  Being  in  a  condition  to 
be  wished  for,  desired,  or  chosen,  either  in  a  natural  or 
moral  sense;  fortunate;  happy;  convenient;  advan¬ 
tageous;  as,  everything  goes  well. — Being  in  health; 
having  a  sound  body,  with  a  regular  performance  of  the 
natural  and  proper  functions  of  all  the  organs;  not  ail¬ 
ing,  diseased,  sick,  or  infirm;  as,  all  jour  friends  are 
well. — Being  in  favor;  under  good  auspices;  acceptable; 
as,  he  stands  well  with  the  government. 

( Nat  it.)  Safe;  as,  the  ship  was  reported  well  at  St. 
Helena  on  the  14th  of  March. 

— adv.  In  a  choice  or  desirable  manner;  to  a  degree  that 
gives  pleasure;  favorably;  conveniently;  suitably;  ad¬ 
vantageously;  so  as  one  could  wish;  as,  every  one 
speaks  well  of  him. — In  a  just  and  proper  maimer; 
rightly  :  not  illy  or  wickedly  ;  as,  to  net  well  one’s  part 
in  life.— To  a  sufficient  degree;  perfectly;  thoroughly; 
fuliy;  adequately;  abundantly;  suitably  to  one’s  need, 
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or  the  occasion,  or  to  a  proposed  end  and  application; 
a3,  tins  land  is  well  cultivated;  he  isa  person  well  worth 
your  knowing. — Far ;  considerably  ;  not  a  little;  as,  he 
is  a  man  well  advanced  in  years. 

(Note.  Well,  as  a  prefix  to  many  adjective  and  parti¬ 
cipial  phrases,  forms  a  kind  of  loose  compound  with 
them,  indicating  what  is  right,  fit,  suitable,  relevant,  or 
not  defective,  and  usually  sufficiently  self-explanatory 
in  their  senses;  as,  for  instance,  -u?e£Z-designed,  wcll- 
formed,  well- meant,  well- ordered,  we/l-seasoned,  Ac.  The 
term  well  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  an  elliptical 
form,  for  it  is  well ;  also,  as  expressing  content  with  what 
lias  been  said  or  done;  and  again,  it  sometimes  indicates 
concession,  or  is  simply  expletive;  as,  well,  you  have 
come  at  last;  well,  off  with  you;  well,  well,  and  it  has 
come  to  this.) 

As  well  as,  together  with;  not  less  than. —  Well 
enough,  well,  good,  or  satisfying  in  a  moderate  degree; 
tolerably;  as,  this  will  do  well  enough  for  my  purpose. 
—  Well  off,  well  to  do,  in  a  prosperous  state  as  regards 
worldly  means  or  circumstances  ;  thriving ;  in  good  con¬ 
dition;  as,  well  to  do  people;  a  man  with  an  income  of 
half  a  million  may  consider  himself  well  off. 

Well  -a-day,  inter j.  Alas!  alack! 

Wcll'-appointed,  a.  Fully  appointed,  furnished, or 
equipped;  as,  a  well-appointed  dinner-table. 

Weir-beinK',  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  well; 
prosperity;  happiness;  welfare. 

Well'-boat,  n.  ( Naut .)  A  fishing-smack  with  a  tank 
or  well  in  the  hold  to  keep  fish  in,  in  order  to  transport 
them  alive  to  market. 

Woll'-boror,  n.  One  who  bores  wells. 

Well'-born,  a.  Born  of  a  noble  or  good  family  ;  of  re¬ 
spectable  descent;  not  of  mean  or  ignoble  aucestry ; 
not  of  servile  or  parvenu  extraction. 

Well-bred,  a.  Polite;  urbane;  cultivated;  refined; 
bred  to  genteel  deportment  and  polished  manners;  not 
gauche,  vulgar,  or  pretentious;  as,  a  well-bred  man. 

Well'-doer,  n.  One  who  does  well,  either  to  himself 
or  to  another ;  a  benefactor. 

Well'-flolng*,  n.  A  doing  well;  performance  of  duties 
and  obligations;  also,  worldly  prosperity. 

Well'-drain,  n.  A  drain  for  discharging  the  water  of 
wet  land ;  it  is  built  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  well. — 
Also,  a  drain  conducting  to  a  well. 

Wel'ler,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Henry  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Weller,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Richland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Wellers  bur;;',  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Somerset  co.,  128  m.  W.S  W.  of  Harrisburg ;  pop.  abt.  600. 

Well'-favored,  a.  Pleasing  in  form  or  feature;  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  eye ;  handsome  ;  as,  a  well-favored  lass. 

Well'fleet,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of 
Barnstable  co.,  70  m.  S.E.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  (1870)  2,600. 

Well'-liole,  n.  A  cavity  which  receives  a  counter¬ 
balancing  weight  in  certain  mechanical  contrivances, 
and  also  for  other  purposes. — Buchanan. 

(Arch.)  The  well  or  open  space  in  the  middle  of  the 
staircase  of  a  building,  beyond  the  ends  of  the  stairs. 

Weir-iufbriiMMl,  a.  Provided  with  copious  or  cor¬ 
rect  information  about  matters  in  general;  well-supplied 
with  authentic  knowledge;  intelligent. 

Weriingboroti;;'!i,  a  town  of  England, co.  of  North¬ 
ampton,  11  m.  E.N.E.  of  Northampton.  Manuf.  Boots, 
shoes,  and  bobbin-lace.  Pop.  5,830. 

Wellington,  Arthur  Wellesley,  Duke  of,  the  3d  Ron 
of  the  1st  Earl  of  Mornington.  b.  in  Ireland,  1769,  was 
educated  at  Eton  College,  and  ultimately  sent  to  the 
military  seminary  of  Angers,  France,  to  be  instructed  in 
the  art  of  war,  for  which  he  had  already  evinced  a 
strong  predilection.  At  17  years  of  age  he  was  gazetted 
ensign  in  the  33d  regt.  of  infantry  (“  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton's  Own  ”),  and  in  1793  served  in  the  Flanders  cam¬ 
paign  under  Lord  Moira.  In  1797,  W.,  now  lieut.-col., 
was  sent  with  his  regiment  to  India,  in  which  country 
he  arrived  at  a  time  of  crisis  for  the  British  power.  War 
had  just  been  declared  against  Tippoo  Saib,  Sultan  of 
Mysore,  and  an  arm}'  of  80,000  men,  British  and  native 
troops,  was  sent  out  against  him.  In  the  siege  and  cap¬ 
ture  of  Seringapatam,  the  Sultan’s  capital,  Col.  Wel¬ 
lesley  led  the  storming  party,  and  carried  off  the  honors 
of  the  occasion.  He  next  engaged  in  the  war  which 
broke  out  in  1803,  between  the  East  India  Company  and 
the  Mahrattas,  and,  after  carrying  by  storm  the  strong 
fortress  of  Alimednugger,  Gen.  Wellesley,  in  command 
of  4,500  men  (of  whom  only  1,700  were  British),  came 
up  with  the  Mahratta  forces,  30,000  strong,  at  Assaye, 
when,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  in  which  he  himself 
charged  a  Mahratta  battery  at  the  head  of  the  74th  regt., 
the  enemy  were  totally  defeated,  and  all  their  artillery 
(97  guns)  taken.  This  great  victory  broke  the  Mahratta 
power,  and  brought  about  a  durable  peace.  For  his  ser¬ 
vices  in  India,  W.  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and 
returning  to  England  in  1805,  was  sent  in  the  following 
year  with  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen,  in  command 
of  a  division.  In  the  ensuing  hostilities.  Sir  Arthur,  at 
the  head  of  7,000  British  troops,  totally  defeated  a  Dan¬ 
ish  force.  12,000  strong,  on  the  island  of  Zealand.  In 
1806,  on  his  return  home,  W.  entered  Parliament,  and, 
in  1807,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland,  and 
declared  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  In  1808  he 
was  created  lieutenant-general  and  sent  to  Portugal, 
where  he  defeated  J n not  at  Vimeira,  and  obliged  him  to 
sign  the  convention  of  Cintra,  by  which  the  French 
agreed  to  evacuate  Portugal,  lie  then  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and,  Jan.,  1809,  resumed  his  seat  in  Parliament. 
He  had  returned  but  a  few  months  to  civil  life,  when  the 
government,  to  the  intense  displeasure  of  the  Whig 
party,  appointed  him  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies 
in  the  Peninsula,  and,  in  April,  1809,  he  proceeded  to 
Lisbon.  The  famous  passage  of  the  Douro,  and  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Marshal  Soul  t  which  ensued,  are  among  the  most| 


masterly  exploits  of  this  campaign.  On  the  28th  of 
July,  in  the  same  year,  he  defeated  at  Talavera  the 
French  troops  commanded  by  Victor  and  Sebastiani.  The 
slaughter  on  both  sides  was  terrible;  and  the  English 
were  not  only  unable  to  follow  their  victory,  but  were 
compelled  soon  after  to  fall  back  upon  Badajoz.  For  the 
victory  of  Talavera,  the  English  government  raised  W. 
to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Wellington, besides  voting  him  a 
pension  of  $10,090  per  annum.  In  May,  1810,  at  Busaco, 
lie  repulsed  with  great  slaughter  two  attacks  of  the 
French,  and  retreated  to  Torres  Vedras,  to  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  which  strong  line  of  defence  the  ultimate  success 
of  tiie  Peninsular  war  may  be  chiefly  attributed.  On 
July  21,  1812,  lie  defeated  Marshal  Marmont  at  Sala¬ 
manca,  and  entered  Madrid  a  few  days  after,  Aug.  12, 
1812.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  W.  failed  to  take 
Burgos,  and,  knowing  that  King  Joseph  had  beeu 
joined  by  Soult,  and  was  marching  towards  the  Tagus, 
he  had  no  choice  but  to  retreat  into  Portugal.  In  1813, 
Napoleon,  owing  to  his  disasters  in  Russia,  had  been 
compelled  to  recall  Soult  from  Spain,  together  with  a 
part  of  the  army.  There  were  thus  left  to  oppose  W. 
about  70.000  men;  but  there  were  about  100,000  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Spain,  under  Suchet  and  other  command¬ 
ers.  The  French  emperor  could  no  longer  spare  large 
bodies  of  troops  to  pour  into  the  Peninsula  through  the 
Pyrenees.  W.  being  aware  of  this,  resumed  the  offensive, 
and,  marching  rapidly  into  Spain,  completely  defeated  at 
Vittoria,  Jan.  21,  the  French  commanded  by  King  Joseph 
and  Marshal  Jourdan.  On  hearing  of  this  battle,  Napo¬ 
leon  hastily  sent  Soult  to  turn  the  tide  of  events  in  the 
Peninsula.  Soult  made  a  desperate  effort  to  drive  back 
the  English  and  their  Spanish  and  Portuguese  allies; 
hut  after  a  series  of  sanguinary  conflicts,  known  as  the 
battles  of  the  Pyrenees,  he  was  forced  to  retreat  into 
French  territory.  In  November,  1813,  W.  descended 
into  France,  pursuing  his  conquering  course  to  Toulouse, 
from  which,  after  some  desperate  fighting,  Soult  was 
driven.  With  this  engagement  the  Peninsular  war  may 
be  said  to  have  ended  ;  for  Soult,  being  made  aware  of 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  gave  in  his  allegiance  to  the  Bour¬ 
bons.  In  1814,  after  an  absence  of  five  years,  W.  landed 
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in  England,  where  his  reception  was  unprecedentedly 
brilliant.  The  victorious  general,  who  lmd  been  created 
field-marshal  after  the  battle  of  Vittoria.  received  the 
highest  honors  of  the  peerage  as  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  addition  to  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  grant  of  $2,500,000.  -The  Duke  was  next  dispatched 
to  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  where  he  aided  in  conducting 
the  negotiations  entered  into  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
affairs  of  Europe;  and, on  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba  in  March,  1815,  was  appointed  to  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  of  the  British  forces  ou  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  from  Vienna  joined  the  army  at  Brussels.  It  ap¬ 
peared  probable  that  Napoleon  would  make  a  bold  ad¬ 
vance  into  Belgium,  and  its  defence  was  therefore  assign¬ 
ed  to  an  Anglo-allied  army  under  W.,  and  a  Prussian  force 
under  Bllicher.  The  battles  of  Ligny  and  Quatre-bras 
were  succeeded  by  the  great  victory  of  Waterloo,  June  18, 
1815,  which  consummated  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  ; 
Paris  surrendered  to  the  Allies,  and  Louis  XVIII.  was  at 
last  restored  to  his  throne  and  capital.  The  Allies  having 
determined  to  occupy  the  frontier  fortresses  of  France 
with  an  army  of  150,000  men  during  5  years,  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  whole  was  conferred  upon  the  Duke.  This 
high  and  onerous  position  he  held  for  the  next  three 
years,  during  Hie  whole  of  which  time  he  discharged 
its  arduous  duties  with  the  most  consummate  wisdom, 
justice,  and  discretion.  Not  only  did  he  retain  the  en¬ 
tire  confidence  of  the  allied  sovereigns  and  respect  of 
their  soldiers  under  his  command,  but  ho  interposed  in 
so  efficacious  a  manner  to  lighten  theenormous  burdens 
laid  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  on  the  French  people,  as  to 
earn  the  gratitude  and  receive  the  thanks  of  all  well- 
informed  persons  in  that,  country.  Mainly  owing  to  bis 
powerful  intercession,  the  peViod  oi  ->ccupation  of  the 
fortresses  was  shortened  from  3  to  5  years,  and  the 
amount  of  contributions  paid  for  its  support  of  course 
proportionally  lessened.  After  the  news  of  the  victory 
of  Waterloo  had  reached  England,  Parliament  voted  an 
additional  grant  of  $1,000,090  to  purchase  a  mansion 
and  estate  for  the  Duke,  who  was  also  created  I’rince 
of  Waterloo  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  Resigning 
his  command  in  France,  in  1818,  the  Duke  returned 
home,  and  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  a  post  which  he  held  —  with  some  brief  inter¬ 
ruptions —  until  his  death.  His  after  career  was  de¬ 
voted  to  state  affairs.  In  1827  he  became  Prime-Minis¬ 
ter,  a  post  he  held  until  1830.  During  the  latter  portion 
of  his  career  his  counsels,  whether  at  the  head  or  out 
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of  the  cabinet,  were  uniformly  directed  to  one  object— 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  which,  mainly 
owing  to  his  exertions,  was  preserved  unbroken, save  by 
domestic  dissensions,  for  forty  years  after  his  victory  at 
Waterloo.  Dying,  Sept.  18, 1852,  at  Walmer  Castle,  Kent, 
he  was  honored  with  the  grandest  public  obsequies  ever 
witnessed  in  England,  and  buried  in  St.^aul’sCathedral, 
London,  by  the  side  of  Nelson. — The  leading  feature  of 
Wellington’s  intellect  was  wisdom  and  sagacity  ;  ot  bis 
moral  character,  a  conscientious  discharge  of  duty;  clear¬ 
ness  of  discernment,  correctness  of  judgment,  and  rapid¬ 
ity  in  execution,  were  the  principal  elements  of  his 
achievements  in  war.  He  was  not  gifted  with  oratorical 
power,  and  had  considerable  difficult}  in  expressing  bis 
opinions ;  but  such  was  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  and 
the  strength  of  bis  understanding,  that  what  he  said  uever 
failed  to  command  attention,  and,  for  the  last  25  years 
of  his  life,  lie  exercised  an  undisputed  ascendancy  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  private  life  lie  was  simplicity  itself; 
his  habits  were  regular,  bis  life  abstemious. 

Hei  lingtoii,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Piscata¬ 
quis  co.,  50  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta;  pop.  abt.  850. 
Wellington,  in  Ohio,  a  post- village  and  township  of 
Lorain  co.,  36  ui.  S.W.  of  Cleveland  ;  pop.  (1870)  2,172. 
Well  in  “toil,  in  pr.  of  Ontario,  a  W.  central  co.;  area, 
1,237  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  Grand  River.  Cap.  Guelph. 
Pop.  63,283. — A  post-vill.  of  Prince  Edward  co.,  Out. 
Wellington,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Monroe  co., 
abt.  40  m.  E.  of  La  Crosse;  pop.  abt.  350. 
Wellington,  a  seaport-town  and  cap.  of  New  Zealand, 
in  a  province  of  same  name,  Ulster  or  North  Island,  on 
Cook’s  Strait  and  to  the  W.  of  Port  Nicholson.  It  is 
beautifully  situated,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in  impor¬ 
tance.  Pop.  estimated  at  15,000. 

W’ell'-nmnnered,  a.  Possessing  suave  or  graceful 
manners;  polite;  complaisant;  well-bred;  urbane;  affable. 
W  ell-mean  in;;,  a.  Having  a  good  intention. 
WeU'-ineant,  (-mint,)  a.  Rightly  meant;  friendly, 

W  ell  -in in<ie<l,  a.  Having  a  good  mind  or  right  dis¬ 
position. 

Well-natured,  a.  Good-natured;  kind;  generous; 
friendly. 

Well'-iiigii,  (-ni,)  adv.  Nearly;  almost;  not  quite. 
Well'- read,  {-red,)  a.  Of  extensive  reading;  erudite. 
Wells,  Horace,  an  American  dentist,  practised  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Hartford,  one  of  the  claimants  to  the  discovery 
of  anesthesia.  B.  in  Vermont,  1815,  he  commenced  the  . 
use  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  as  an  anaesthetic  in  1840-4.  In 
1847  lie  published  a  history  of  his  discovery.  A  report 
upon  his  claim,  by  Senator  Truman  Smith,  was  issued 
in  1859.  W.,  worn  by  controversy,  committed  suicide 

in  1848.  A  monument  was  erected  to  liis  memory  in 
Hartford. 

Wells,  in  Enghind,  a  city  of  the  co.  of  Somerset,  S.  of 
the  Mendip  Hills.  18  m.  S.W.  of  Bath;  pop.  5,500. — A 
seaport-town  of  Norfolk  co.,  29  m.  N.W.  of  Norwich; 
pop.  4,000;  in  Ark.,  a  twp.  of  Saline  co. ;  in  Ind.,  an 
E  N.E.  co.;  area,  380  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  the  Wa¬ 
bash  River.  Surface ,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Bluffton. — A  township  of  Laporte  co. ;  in  Maine,  a 
p.-twp.  of  York  co.,  28  m.  W.8  W.  of  Portland  ;  in  Minn., 
a  twp.  of  Rice  co.,  abt.  3  m.  W.  of  Faribault;  in  N.  Y., 
a  p.-twp.  of  Hamilton  co.,  84  m.  N.N.W.  of  Albany  ;  in 
O.,  a  twp.  of  Jefferson  co. ;  in  Penna.,  a  p.-vill.  and  twp. 
of  Bradford  co. —  A  twp.  of  Fulton  co. ;  in  VI.,  a  p.-twp. 
of  Rutland  co.,  6s  m.  S.S.W.  of  Montpelier. 

W'ol  iN'horon;;  h.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-hor.,  cap.  of 
Tioga  co.,  145  miles  N.W.  of  Harrisburg;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 
Wells  burg,  in  A7.  Y.,  a  p.-vill.  of  Chemung  co.,  7  m. 
S.E.  of  Elmira:  in  Penna  ,  a  vill  of  Erie  co.,  26  m.  S. 
W.  of  Erie;  in  W.  Ya.,  a  p.-vill.  and  twp.,  cap.  of  Brooke 
co.,  on  the  Ohio,  16  m.  N.  of  Wheeling. 

Well'-set,  a.  Well  knit  together;  having  just  sym¬ 
metry  or  proportion  of  parts  ;  as,  a  well-set  figure. 
Well'-sinking:,  n.  Act  or  process  of  sinking  or  dig¬ 
ging  a  well,  or  wells. 

Well'-sped,  a.  With  good  success;  fortunate. 
Well-spoken,  ( -spo'kn ,)  a.  Expressing  one’s  self 
with  ease,  fitness,  and  grace,  or  speaking  kindly  and 
appropriately;  as,  a  well-spoken  individual.  —  Uttered 
with  congruity  or  propriety  ;  as,  well-spoken  words. 
Weir-spriiijg, n.  Fountain;  source;  origin. 
W'ell'-staircase.  n.  (Arch.)  A  winding  staircase. 
Wells'*  ille,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  ol  Lenawee  co., 

6  in.  E  of  Adrian. 

W’ellsville.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery 
co.,  89  m.  W.N.W.  of  St  Louis. 

WelUville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Alleghany  co.  The  village  is  situate  on  Geneeee 
River,  1,4M)  feet  above  the  sea,  76  m.  S.  of  Rochester.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1857,  possesses  two  newspaper 
offices,  and  is  noted  for  its  extensive  lumber  trade, 
rapid  growth,  and  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants.  Pop.  of 
township  abt.  3,809  ;  of  village  abt.  3,000. 

Wellsville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Columbiana  oo., 
102  m.  S.E.  of  Cleveland  :  pop.  (1870)  2,900. 

Wellsville,  in  P  nnsylvania,  a  post-village  of  York 
co.,  abt.  20  m.  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

Well'ville,  ill  Utah,  a  twp.  ol  Cache  co;  pop.  in  1870,  885. 
Wellville,  in  Vi  rginia,  a  post-village  of  Nottoway  co., 

31  m.  W.  of  Petersburg. 

WelH,  a  town  of  Upper  Austria,  on  the  Traun,  16  m.  S. 
W.  of  Lintz.  Manuf.  Cotton  goods;  and  it  has  also 
copper-foundries.  Pop.  4,950. 

Welsh,  (sometimes  innlegantly  written  Welch.)  a.  [A. 

S.  wenllisc,  from  wealh,  a  foreigner;  Ger.  wiilsch ,  for¬ 
eign,  hence  Welsh.]  ( Geog .)  Pertaining  or  having  ref¬ 
erence  to  Wales,  or  its  inhabitants. 

Welsh  flannel,  the  finest  kind  of  flannel,  made  from 
the  fleeces  of  the  flocks  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  and 
chiefly  manufactured  by  hand.  (Simmonds.) —  Welsh 
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mutton ,  a  choice  and  delicate  kind  of  mutton  obtained 
troni  a  small  breed  of  sheep  peculiar  to  N.  Wales. — Sim. 

Welsh  rabbits  (properly  rare-bit.)  {Cookery.)  Cheese 
toasted,  and  laid  over  slices  of  bread  previously  toasted 
and  well  buttered  ;  —  when  mixed  with  ale,  the  viand  is 
termed  suog. 

Welsh  wig ,  a  worsted  cap. — Simmonds. 
n.  sing,  or  pt.  (sing.)  The  language  of  Wales,  or  of  the 
Welsh  nationality. —  pi.  (Grog.)  The  natives  or  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  principality  or  Wales;  theCymri  or  Cymry. 

nelsli  pool,  a  town  of  England,  in  Wales,  Montgom¬ 
ery  co.,  19  m.  W.S.W.  of  Shrewsbury.  Manuf.  Flannels. 
Pip.  7,150. 

Welt,  n.  [A.  S  wceltan  ;  Ger.  wiiltzen.]  A  fold  or  doub¬ 
ling  of  cloth  or  leather,  as  on  a  garment  or  piece  of 
cloth,  or  on  a  shoe. — A  hem,  border,  fringe,  or  edging. 

{Mach.)  In  steam-boilers,  a  button  riveted  over  the 
seam  between  two  plates. 

— -r.  a.  To  tit  with  a  welt ;  to  sew  a  welt  on,  as  on  a  shoe 
or  garment. 

Wel  ter,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  wceltan ;  Ger.  wdlzen.]  To  roll  or 
wallow  in  mire  or  some  foul  matter,  as  is  the  practice  of 
certain  animals.  —  To  roll  and  tumble  over,  as  billows; 
as,  a  weltering  sea. 

—  n.  That  in  which  one  welters  or  wallows;  mire  ;  slough. 

Wel'ter- weight,  n.  Ill  horse-racing,  a  light-weight 
jockey  who  rid*-s  in  a  handicap. 

Well  on.  in  W.  Virginia ,  a  township  of  Mineral  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  627. 

Wem,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Salop,  10  m.  N.N.E. 
of  Shrewsbury  Manuf.  Leather.  l\>p.  4,400. 

W  eil,  n.  [A.  S.  wenn ;  L).  wen.]  {Med.)  An  encj’sted 
tumor  varying  exceedingly  in  size  and  character,  and 
commonly  situated  immediately  under  the  skin  ;  but  oc¬ 
curring  also  in  some  of  the  internal  viscera.  The  causes 
of  their  formation  are  unknown,  but  a  strongly  marked 
tendency  to  such  swellings  exists  in  particular  individ¬ 
uals,  leading  to  the  belief  in  constitutional  causes.  At 
Its  commencement  it  is  always  exceedingly  small  and 
perfectly  indolent,  and  it  is  often  many  years  before  it 
attains  any  considerable  size.  It  is  comprised  in  a  mem¬ 
brane  called  a  cyst,  and  its  contents  sometimes  resem¬ 
ble  fat  or  suet,  at  other  times  it  contains  serum,  or  a 
thin  tuet id  brown  or  black  fluid.  Sometimes  the  cysts  be¬ 
come  very  bad  from  the  deposition  of  cartilaginous  or 
even  osseous  matter.  Frequently  the  cyst,  especially 
when  small,  may  be  punctured,  and  its  contents  pressed 
out:  but  sometimes  this  gives  rise  to  very  severe  in¬ 
flammatory  action.  The  other  and  safer  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  dissect  them  out  with  the  knile  wherever 
their  position  will  admit  of  it,  care  being  taken  to  re¬ 
move  the  whole  of  the  cyst. 

Weiieeslaus,  or  Wenzel,  {went'sel,)  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  King  of  Bohemia,  B.  1361,  was  the  son  of 
Charles  IV.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1378.  He  was  a  dis¬ 
solute  and  cruel  prince.  He  favored  the  Hussites,  but 
was  unable  to  save  the  life  of  lluss.  D.  1409. 

Wench,  n.  [A.  8.  cwene,  cwyne ;  Goth,  qvens,  qveins ,  a 
wife.]  A  vulgar  or  humorous  term  for  a  young  woman; 
as,  “  Excellent  wench ,  ...  I  love  thee.”  {Shales.) — A  low, 
coarse,  young  woman  of  dubious  reputation  ;  a  strum¬ 
pet ;  as,  a  rollicking  wench. —  In  the  U.  States,  a  ne- 
gress;  a  colored  female  domestic  :  —  as  opposed  to  boy , 
or  the  term  formerly  applied  to  colored  males. 
v.  n.  To  go  after  wenches ;  to  frequeut  the  society  of 
woineii  of  ill  fame. 

W'eneh'er,  n.  One  who  seeks  the  company  of  lewd 
women ;  a  rake. 

W  cn«l.  r.  n.  [A.  S.  wendan ;  Ger.  wenden ,  to  change,  to 
turn.J  To  go;  to  pass;  to  proceed;  to  betake  one's  self; 
as,  he  wended  homeward. 

— v.  a.  To  direct;  to  betake  : — generally  used  reflexively, 
or  in  the  phrase,  to  wend  one's  way. 

Weil  dell,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village  of  Franklin 
co.,  40  m.  N.E.  of  Springfield  ;  pop.  in  1870,  539. 

Wen'dell’s  Bepot,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village 
of  Franklin  co.,  40  m.  N.W.  of  Fitchburg. 

Wen'er,  a  lake  of  Sweden,  Lat.  between  58°  22'  and 
59°  25'  N.,  Lon.  12°  20'  and  14°  12'  E.  Ext.  95  m.  long, 
and  from  15  to  50  wide;  area,  2,120  sq.  m.  It  receives 
about  30  rivers,  and  its  surplus  waters  are  discharged 
by  the  Gbta  into  the  Cattegat.  It  is  connected  by  a 
canal  with  Lake  Wetter. 

Wen  e woe,  or  Wonewoc,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-town¬ 
ship  of  Juneau  co. ;  pop.  abt.  600. 

Wen  'liana,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Essex  co  ,  20  m.  N.E.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  in  1870,  986. 

Wen'loek,  in  Vermont,  a  township  of  Essex  co. 

W  eno'na,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Marshall  co. 
pop.  in  1870, 1,400. 

W  ent,  imp.  of  wend;  —  by  modern  usage  adopted  as 
the  preterite  of  go,  although  it  does  not  connect  in 
origin  with  it. 

Wen'tle-tr»p,  n.  {Conch.)  See  Scalaria. 

Won  two  rill,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Lake  co.,  40 
m.  N.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Went  worth,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 
Graltoii  co.,  50  ui.  N.N.W.  of  Concord;  pop.  in  1870,  971. 

Went wortli.  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Rockingham  co.,  1<>0  in.  N.W.  of  Raleigh ; pop.  abt. 400. 

W'eiit/ worth's  B, oral  ion.  in  New  Hampshire ,  a 
post  township  of  Coos  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  38. 

Wentz'ville,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-village  of  St.  Charles 
co.,  42  in.  W.N.VV.  of  St  Louis. 

Wept,  imp.  ami  pp.  of  Weep,  q.  v. 

Wer'dan.a  town  of  Saxony,  on  the  Pleisse,  6  m.  W.N  W. 
of  Zwickau.  Manuf.  Woollens  and  cottons.  Hop.  6,930. 

Wer'den,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  Ruhr,  15 
m.  N.E.  of  Du8seldorf.  Manuf.  Woollen  and  liuen  fab¬ 
rics,  leather,  and  machinery.  Pop.  4,840. 

Were,  {wair,)  v.  n.  [A.  S.  wsere;  Ger.  war.]  The  plural 


in  all  persons  of  the  indicative  imperfect  of  the  verb 
to  be,  and  all  the  persons  of  the  subjunctive  imperfect 
except  the  second  sing.,  which  is  wert. 

Were'gild,  n.  [A.  S.  wergild]  ( O.  Eng.  Law.)  Among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  many  of  tim  Celtic  tribes, the  com¬ 
pensation  paid  by  a  delinquent  to  the  party  inj  ired,  or  to 
his  relations,  for  offences  committed  against  the  person. 

W  ore  * Will f,  n.  [A.  S.  wtr-wulf.]  A  tuan-wolf.  See 
Lyca.nthuopy. 

Werner,  Abraham  Gottlieb,  (vair'ner.)  a  distinguished 
mineralogist  and  geologist,  B.  at  Wehlan,  in  Upper  Lu- 
satia,  1750.  He  was  educated  in  the  school  of  mines  at 
Frey  berg  in  Saxony,  and  eventually  became  professor 
of  mineralogy  and  inspector  of  the  miueralogical  cabi¬ 
net  there.  lie  has  conferred  great  benefit  on  the  science 
of  mineralogy  by  introducing  a  precise,  methodical  lan¬ 
guage,  well  adapted  for  the  description  of  minerals,  and 
has  rendered  much  the  same  service  to  it.  as  Lin  nee  us 
did  by  his  Terminology  to  botany.  As  a  geologist,  he 
is  the  father  of  the  Neptunian  theory,  and  however  lia¬ 
ble  he  may  be  to  the  charge  of  very  grave  errors,  he  has 
done  vast  good  to  the  science  by  causing  it  to  be  studied 
more  systematically  than  it  ever  had  been  before.  Few 
naturalists  who  have  written  so  little  as  Werner  have 
enjoyed  a  higher  reputation.  D.  1817. 

W  er'iierite,  n.  {Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina,  lime, 
and  oxide  of  iron,  found  in  Norway  and  Switzerland. 

Werni$£ero'de,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  43  in. 
S.W.  of  Magdeburg.  Manuf.  Woollens,  paper,  leather, 
and  chicory.  Hop.  6,600. 

W  cr'ra,  a  river  of  Germany,  rises  in  the  Thuringian 
forest,  and  joins  the  Fulda  to  form  the  Weser,  after  a 
N.W.  course  of  150  m. 

Worst,  n.  Same  as  Verst,  q.  v. 

Wort.  The  second  person  sing,  of  the  subjunctive  imper¬ 
fect  tense  of  the  verb  to  be.  See  Were. 

W  o'saw,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Berrien  co. ; pop. 
abt.  1,100. 

Wesel,  ( vai'sel ,)  a  fortified  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  Lippe,  30  m.  N.N.W. 
of  Dii8seldorf.  Manuf.  Cotton  and  woollen  stutfs, 
leather,  and  tobacco.  Hop.  13,200. 

W  e'ser,  a  river  of  Germany,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Werra  and  Fulda  at  Winded,  in  II. mover.  After 
joining  the  Jahde,  it  falls  into  the  North  Sea  by  an 
estuary  24  m.  wide  at  its  entrance.  It  has  a  N.  course  of 
abt.  260  m.,  and  is  navigable  Ibr  boats  nearly  to  its  source, 
but  for  large  vessels  only  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Wes  ley,  John,  an  Euglish  divine,  who,  with  White- 
field,  founded  Methodism,  was  B.  at  Epworth,  1703.  In 
1730,  while  at  Oxford  University,  he  and  his  brother, 
with  a  few  other  students,  formed  themselves  into  a  so¬ 
ciety  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  edification  in  religious 
exercises.  So  singular  an  association  excited  consider¬ 
able  notice,  and,  among  other  names  bestowed  upon  the 
members,  that  of  Methodists  was  applied  to  them. 
with  some  others,  chiefly  Moravians,  came  to  Georgia  in 
1735,  but  the  strictness  of  discipline  which  heattempted 
to  introduce  proved  very  distasteful  to  the  colonists,  and 
his  refusal  to  admit  a  certain  lady  to  communion  in¬ 
volved  him  in  q  suit  for  defamation,  which,  however, 
was  never  brought  to  an  issue.  After  a  resilience  of 
less  than  two  years  in  America,  he  returned  to  Flngland, 
“shaking  the  dust  off  his  feet,”  to  use  his  own  expres¬ 
sion,  and  commenced  preaching  to  open-air  meetings, 
and  gathered  many  followers.  The  churches  being  shut 
against  him,  he  built  spacious  meeting-houses  iu  Lon¬ 
don.  Bristol,  and  other  places.  For  some  time  he  was 
united  with*George  Whitefield;  but,  differences  arising 
on  account  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  which  was  zeal¬ 
ously  espoused  and  preached  by  the  latter,  they  sepa¬ 
rated,  and  the  Methodists  were  denominated  according 
to  their  respective  leaders.  W.  was  indefatigable  in  his 
labors,  and  was  almost  continually  engaged  in  travel¬ 
ling  over  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  No 
man  ever  labored  more  zealously  or  continuously  in  the 
cause  which  he  had  undertaken.  Every  moment  of  his 
life  was  devoted  to  the  organization  of  the  great  sect 
of  Methodists,  and  he  preserved  his  influence  over  it  to 
the  last.  He  published  hymns,  sermons,  political  tracts, 
and  controversial  pieces  against  the  Calvinists  and  Mo¬ 
ravians;  but  the  complete  list  of  the  writings  of  this 
extraordinary  man  is  too  voluminous  to  be  inserted 
Two  collected  editions  of  his  works  have  been  published, 
the  first  in  32  vols.,  and  the  second  iu  16  vols.  The  best 
biographies  of  him  are  those  of  Coke  and  Moore,  and  that 
of  Southey.  His  preaching  was  extemporaneous,  but 
not  vehement.  He  dwelt  much  upon  practical  religion, 
though  he  taught  his  followers  to  seek  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  aspire  to  a  state  of  sinless  per¬ 
fection.  D.  in  London  1791.  See  Methodists. 

Wes'ley,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Will  co. ;  pop.  abt.  544. 

Wesley,  in  Ohio,  a  post  village  and  townsiiipof  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  16  m.  W.  of  Marietta;  pop.  abt.  1,504. 

Wesley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Venango  co., 
60  m.  N.  of  Pittsburg. 

W'es'leyaiiism,  (-im,)  n.  (Eccl.)  The  system  of 
doctrines  and  church  polity  inculcated  by  John  Wesley; 
Methodism. 

Wes'ley  ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Erie, 
co.,  5  m.  E.  of  Erie;  pop.  abt.  250 

WeNobtll'ga,  in  Alabama,  a  township  of  Clay  co. ;  pop.  i 
(1870)  907. 

Wes'sel  Islands,  a  group  *off  N.  Australia,  lying  to 
the  N.W.  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  the  principal  of  | 
which  is  30  m.  long,  and  abt.  7  in.  wide;  Lat.  of  Cape  | 
Weasel,  10°  58'  S.,  Lon.  130°  40'  E.  I 

West,  n.  [A.  S.,  D.,  and  Ger.;  Fr.  ouest.]  That  point  of 
the  horizon  where  the  sun  sets  at  the  equinox,  and  mid¬ 
way  between  the  N.  and  S.  points;  the  point,  quarter, 
direction,  or  region  opposed  to  east. — A  country  situated  | 
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In  a  region  toward  the  sunsetting  with  respect  to  an¬ 
other,  or  to  the  westward  of  another. 

West,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  west;  being  in  a 
line  toward  the  point  where  the  sun  sets  when  in  theequa- 
tor;  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  sunsetting  ;  as,  the  west 
limit  of  a  territory.  —  Coming  or  moving  from  the  west 
or  western  region  ;  as,  a  west  wind. 

West  End,  the  name  given  to  the  fashionable  part  of 
London,  the  English  metropolis,  extending  from  Char¬ 
ing  Ci-ose  to  Kensington,  E.  to  W.;  and  from  Pimlico  to 
8t.  John's  Wood,  S.  t«>  N. 

— adv.  To,  or  at,  the  westward  side;  more  westward:  as, 
St.  Louis  lies  west  of  Cincinnati. 

— r.  n.  To  turn,  move,  or  veer  toward  the  west. 

est,  Benjamin,  a  celebrated  American  painter,  n.  1738, 
near  Springfield,  in  Pennsylvania,  of  Quaker  parents. 
Alter  exercising  his  pencil  in  different  parts  of  America, 
lie  went  to  Italy  in  1760,  and  proceeded  to  England  in 
1763,  where  he  took  his  permanent  residence.  One  of 
his  earliest  friends  was  Dr.  Drummond,  Archbishop 
of  York,  who  introduced  him  to  George  III.,  by  whose 
order  he  executed  his  picture  of  The  Departure  of  Reg  u- 
l us  from  Rome,  and  whose  patronage  he  enjoyed  for 
about  40  years.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in 
1792,  IP.,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
from  its  foundation,  was  elected  president;  which  chair 
he  enjoyed,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval,  till 
his  death,  in  1820.  His  Death  of  General  Wolfe  was 
among  the  first  of  his  productions  that  attracted  public 
notice,  especially  for  the  rational  innovation  on  which 
he  had  ventured  in  it,  of  painting  historical  personages  in 
a  modern  dress.  And,  among  his  last  and  largest  works, 
were  Death  on  the  Hale  Horse ,  and  Christ  Healing  the 
Sick.  There  is  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  a  copy  (with  some  alterations) of  Christ  Healing 
the  Sick ,  which  was  presented  to  it  by  West.  Like  the 
other  works  of  this  celebrated  artist,  it  is  only  re¬ 
markable  for  its  academic  correctness  of  design — a 
quality  much  appreciated  by  t lie  age  in  which  he  lived. 
West,  in  lnd.,  a  twp.  of  Marshall  co.;  pop.  (1870)  1,489. 
West,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Columbianaco. ;pop.  (1870)1,896. 
West,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  lluntingdon  co., 
8  m.  N.  of  Huntingdon  ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

West  Acton,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  co.,  *27  m.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

W  est  A<l<lison,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Steu¬ 
ben  co.,  230  in.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

West  Albany,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Wabasha  co.,  abt.  *24  in.  N.N.E.  of  Rochester. 
West  A1  burg,  in  V  ermont,  a  post-village  of  Grand  Isle 
co.,  77  m.  N.W.  of  Montpelier. 

WTest-AlexRii'der,  ill  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Washington  co.,  1*2  m.  E.  of  Wheeling. 

West- Al'mond,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of 
Alleghany  co.,  78  in.  S.W.  of  Rochester;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 
West- Al  ton,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  of 
Belknap  co.,  *25  m  N.N.E.  of  Concord. 

West  Aines'lMirK*.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Essex  co.,  41  m  N.N.E.  of  Boston. 

West  Ain'well,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Hun¬ 
terdon  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  4,873. 

West- An'dover.  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  post-village 
of  Merrimack  co.,  33  m.  N.N.W.  of  Concord. 

West- Arlington*  in  Vermont ,  a  post-village  of  Ben¬ 
nington  co.,  100  m.  S.S.W.  of  Montpelier. 

West- Ar'nmcliee,  in  Georgia ,  a  township  of  Walker 
co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  680. 

West-Asli'fb  rd,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Wind¬ 
ham  co.,  30  m.  E  N.E.  of  Hartford. 

West  Au'btirn.  in  M line,  a  post-village  of  Androscog¬ 
gin  co.,  abt.  4  m.  N  W.  of  Auburn. 

West- A' von,  in. Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Hartford 
co.,  abt.  13  in.  N.W.  of  Hartford. 

West  Bal  timore,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co..  abt.  *20  m.  N.W.  of  Dayton  ;  pop.  in  1870,69. 
West  Barn'stable.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Barnstable  co.,  65  m.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

WTest  Baton  Bouge,  {bat'on  roozh.)  in  Louisiana,  a 
S.E.  central  parish,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  River; 
urea,  240  sq.  m.  Surface ,  level  and  subject  to  inunda¬ 
tion  ;  soil,  fertile  along  the  river.  Cap.  Bruly  Landing. 
Pop.  abt.  8,000. 

West  Bea  ver,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Snyder  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,131. 

West-Befk  et,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Berkshire  co.,  15  in.  S.S.E.  of  Pittsfield. 

West  Bedford,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Coshocton 
co.,  73  m.  E  N.E.  of  Columbus;  pop.  (1870)  152. 

West  Belle' ville.  iu  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  St.  Clair 
co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,679. 

West  Bend,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Washington  co.,35  m.  N.N.W. of  Milwaukee  City; 
pop.  ( 1870)  2,014. 

West  Ber'gen, \nNe.w  }  or/.*,  a  post-village  of  Genesee 
co.,  22  m.  W.S.W.  of  Rochester. 

West  Beth  el,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Oxford  co., 
74  m.  N.N.W.  of  Portland. 

West  Betli'leliem,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Washington  co.,32  ill.  S.W.  of  Pittsburg;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 
West  Blook'stoek,  in  S.  Qarolina ,  a  township  of 
Chester  dist. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,278. 

West  Bloomfield,  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  Oak¬ 
land  co.,  abt.  *2*2  in.  N.W.  of  Detroit;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 
West  Bloomfield,  in  New  Jersey,  n  village  of  Essex 
co.,  6  in.  N.W.  of  Newark. 

West  Bloomfield,  in  N.  York,  a  post-vill.  and  twp. 

of  Ontario  co.,  16  in.  W.  of  Canandaigua;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 
West'boroilgtl,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-vill.  and  twp. 

of  Worcester  co.,  3*2  ni.  S.W.  of  Boston :  pop.  in  1870. 3.601. 
Westborougli,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clintou  co., 
44  m.  E.N.E.  of  Cincinnati ;  pop.  in  18"0,  238. 
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West  Boyls'ton,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-twp.  of 
Worcester  co.,  40  m.  N.W.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,862. 
West  lirad  lortl,  in  Pennsylvania,  u  township  of 
Chester  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,538. 

West  Bruncii,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Oneida 
co.,  abt.  10  m.  N.  of  Rome. 

West  Branch,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Potter 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  260. 

West  Bran'ily  wine,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township 
ot  Chester  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  902. 

West  B2*at/tlel>*»ro%  in  Vermont ,  a  post-village  of 
Windham  co.,  115  m.  S.  of  Montpelier. 

West  Bridgewater,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-twp. 

of  Plymouth  co.,  26  m.  S.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,808. 
West  Brook,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of 
Middlesex  co.,  28  in.  E.  of  New  Haven  ;  pop.  in  1870,  987. 
West  lirook,  in  Maine ,  a  township  of  Cumberland  co., 

7  in.  N.W.  of  Portland;  pop.  abt.  6,000. 

West  Brook'lield,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township 
of  Worcester  co., 69  in.  S.W.of  Boston; pop.  in  1870, 1,842. 
West  Brook' ville,  in  New  Yoric,  a  post-village  of 
Sullivan  co.,  95  m.  S.S.  W.  of  Albany. 

W’est  Brownsville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-town¬ 
ship  of  Washington  co.,  ou  the  Monongahela  River,  op¬ 
posite  Brownsville;  pop.  abt.  800. 

West  Brunswick,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Schuylkill  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,200. 

West  Buffalo,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  and  twp. 

of  Union  co.,  24  m.  S.W.of  Williamsport; pop.  abt.  2,500. 
West  Burlington,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
and  township  of  Bradlord  co.,  abt.  15  m.  YV.  of  Towauda ; 
pop.  abt.  1,100. 

West'  bury,  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts,  5  m.  S.S.E. 

of  Trowbridge.  Manuf.  Woollens.  Pop.  8,080. 

West  foil  ry,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Cayuga  co., 
abt.  25  in.  N.N.W.  of  Auburn. 

West  Bux  ton,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  York  co., 
abt.  18  m.  W.  of  Portland. 

West  Fain,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Chester 
co.;  pop.  in  1870,  1,398. 

West  Caiii'bridge,  in  Massachusetts ,a  vill.and  twp. 

of  Middlesex  co.,  6  in.  N.W.  of  Bostou;  pop.  in  1860,  3,200. 
West  Cain'den,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Oneida 
co.,  25  in.  W.N.W.  of  Rome. 

West  Camp,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Ulster  co., 
42  in.  S.  of  Albauy. 

West  Campion,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  of 
Grafton  co.,45  in.  N.W.  of  Concord. 

West  (  'a'naan,  in  New  Himpshire ,  a  post-village  of  I 
Grafton  co.,  56  in.  N  W.  of  Concord. 

West  Canaan,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Madison  co., 
22  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

West  Carlisle,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Coshocton 
co.,  64  m.  E.N.E.  of  Columbus ;  pop.  in  1870,  175. 

West  Carl  ton,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Orleans 
co.,  30  m.  N.E.  of  Lockport. 

West  Ciiarles'ton,  in  Maine,  apost-village  of  Penob¬ 
scot  co.,  70  in.  N.N  E.  of  Augusta. 

West  Charleston,  iu  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Miami 
co.,  11  m.  S.E.  of  Troy. 

West  Charleston,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Or¬ 
leans  co.,  55  m.  N.N  E  of  Montpelier. 

West  Cliarl'toii,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Sara¬ 
toga  co  ,  30  in.  iN. N.W.  of  Albany. 

WTest  Clia  zy ,  in  New  York,  a  post- village  of  Clinton 
co.,  10  m.  N  of  Plnttsbnrg. 

W'est  iHielms'ford,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Middlesex  co.,  25  in.  N  W.  of  Boston. 

West  Cliesli'ire,  in  Connecticut, a  post-village  of  New 
Haven  co.,  15  in.  N.  of  New  Haven. 

West  Ches'ter,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  New 
London  co.,  25  in.  S.E.  of  Hartford. 

West  Chester,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Jay  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,290. 

W'es  tell  ester,  in  New  York,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Connecticut  and  Long  Island  Sound;  area,  500  sq.  in. 
Hirers.  Hudson.  Harlem,  Croton,  and  Bronx.  Surface, 
hilly;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Copper  and  marble.  Cap. 
White  Plains.  Pop.  abt.  1 40,00 J. — A  post-village  and 
township  of  the  above  co.,  12  m.  N.E.  of  the  City  Hall, 
New  York;  pop.  abt.  5.509. 

West  Chester,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-borough,  cap. 

of  Chester  co.,  22  m.  W.  of  Philadelphia;  pop.  ( 1870;  5,6 1 1. 
W'est  Chester,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  township  of  Chester 
co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,795. 

West  Chica'go,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Cook  co., 
adjoining  the  city  of  Chicago;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

W6»t  Coeal'  iCO,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Lan¬ 
caster  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,007. 

W'est  Coles  ville,  ill  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Broome  co.,  4  m.  E.NE.  of  Binghamton. 

West  Col  ii  in' hi  a,  in  \V  Virginia,  a  post-village  of 
M  ison  co.,  169  hi.  S.W.  of  Wheeling;  pop.  abt.  809. 
West  Cou'cortl,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  of 
Merrimack  co..  3  in.  N.W.  of  Concord. 

West  Concord,  in  Vermont ,  a  post-village  of  Essex 
co.,  37  m.  N.E.  of  Montpelier. 

West  Corin'na,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Penobscot 
co.,  abt.  40  m.  N.  of  Belfast. 

West  Corn  wall,  in  Connecticut,  a  village  of  Litch¬ 
field  co.,  49  m.  N.W.  of  Hartford. 

West  Creek,  in  Indiana,  a  post-township  of  Lake  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,309. 

West  Bale,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Delaware  co., 
10  hi.  YV.S.YV.  of  Philadelphia. 

West  Bail' ville,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Andros¬ 
coggin  co.,  28  m  N.  of  Portland. 

West  Bay,  in  A  'ew  York,  a  post-village  of  Saratoga  co., 
50  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

West  Bed'Biam,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Norfolk  co.,  12  in.  S.W'.  of  Boston. 


W'est  Beer,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Alleghany 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,800. 

West  Bel'phi,  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Carroll  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  253. 

West  l>ry  den,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Tomp¬ 
kins  co.,  170  in.  N.W.  of  Albauy. 

West  Bub'liii,  in  Penua.,A  post-vill.  of  Pulton  co. 

West  Bur'iiaiu,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Andros¬ 
coggin  co.,  abt.  25  in.  N.E.  of  Portland. 

W'est  Biix'bury,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Plymouth  co  ,  40  m.  S  E.  of  Boston. 

West  JEari,  Curl,)  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Lancaster  co.,  II  m.  N.E.  of  Lancaster ;  pop.  abt,  2,400. 

Wes'tecuuk,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Ocean  co.,  50 
m.  S.E.  ol  Trenton. 

West  EcTiueston,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Ot- 
Sfgo  co.,  28  m.  S.  of  Utica. 

West  Bliz'ahetli,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Allegliuuy  co ,  20  m.  S.  of  Pittsburg;  pop.  abt.  500. 

W'est  erloo,  iu  New  York,  a  post-towuship  of  Albany 
co.,  29  m.  53.  YV.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  iu  1870,  2,384. 

W'est'erly,  a.  Tending  or  beiug  toward  the  west;  sit¬ 
uated  in  the  western  region.  —  Moving  or  coming  from 
the  westward;  as,  a  westerly  wind. 

— adv.  Tending,  going,  or  moving  toward  the  west. 

W'est'erly,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Washington  co.,  45  m.  S.W.  of  Providence;  pop. 
in  1870,  4,709. 

W'est'eru,  a.  [  West,  and  A.  S.  oeni,  place.]  Being  in 
the  west,  or  in  the  region  nearly  in  the  direction  ot  west ; 
situated  iu  that  quarter  where  the  sun  sets ;  as,  the 
western  coast  of  the  U.  States. —  Moving  or  tending  to¬ 
ward  the  west ;  as,  to  sail  a  western  course. — Coming  from 
the  west ;  as,  a  western  breeze. 

W'esteru,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Henry  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Western,  in  N.York,  a  twp.  of  Oneida  co.;pop.  abt.  3,500. 

West  ern  Austra  lia,  a  British  colony  in  the  W.of 
Australia,  between  Lat.  28°  15'  and  35°  10'  S.,  Lon.  114° 
45'  and  119°  35'  E.  Length,  from  N.E.  to  S.YV'.,  1,370  in., 
and  average  breadth  650  m.  Area,  978,000  sq.  in.  Sur¬ 
face,  diversified,  but  traversed  in  the  interior  from  N. 
to  S.  by  a  mountain  range,  the  principal  peak  of  which, 
Tulbanop,  is  5,090  feet  high  ;  soil,  suitable  lor  grazing. 
Rivers.  Swan  River  is  the  principal.  Min.  Iron,  coal, 
lead,  copper,  and  zinc.  Climate,  dry,  but  healthy.  Prod. 
YY'heat,  barley,  oats,  grapes,  figs,  olives.  &c. ;  but  the 
raising  of  sheep  is  the  principal  occupation  ot  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Cap  Perth.  Pop.  25,000. 

West'eru  Branch,  in  Virginia,  a  township  of  Nor¬ 
folk  co.;  pop.  (1870)  2,124. 

W'est'eru  Port,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co.,  on  the  Potomac,  24  in.  S.W.  of  Cumberland. 

West'eru  Empire,  n.  (Hist.)  The  name  given  by 
historians  to  the  western  division  of  the  Roman  empire, 
when  divided,  by  the  will  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  be¬ 
tween  his  sous  Honorius  and  Arcadius,  A.  D.  395. 

West  erner,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  west. 

W'est'eru  most.  West  most, a.  Furthest  to  the  west. 

W'est'eru  Port,  an  inlet  of  S.  Australia,  in  Victoria, 
20  in.  long  and  the  same  iu  breadth,  separated  from  Port 
Philip  by  the.  peninsula  of  Arthur’s  Seat.  It  is  almost 
filled  by  the  Grant  and  French  islands. 

W'est'eru  .Saratoga,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of 
Union  co.,  14:  in.  S.  of  Springfield. 

Western  ville,  in  New  York, a  post-village  of  Oneida 
co.,  8  m.  N.N.E.  of  Rome. 

West  erville,  in  0  no,  a  post-village  of  Franklin  co., 
14  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus;  pop.  (1870)  7  41. 

West'erwyk,  a  seaport-town  of  Sweden,  province  of 
Smaland,  ou  the  Baltic,  75  m.  N.  of  Calmar  ;  pop.  4,000. 

W’est  Fairfield,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
YY'estmoreland  co.,  125  in.  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

W’est  Fair'Iee,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Orange 
co.,  29  m.  S.E.  of  Montpelier  ;  pop.  (1870)  833. 

West  IFall,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Pike  co.,  68 
m.  N.E.  of  W  i  Ikes  bar  re  ;  pop.  abt.  600. 

W'est  Fallowiield,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Chester  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,159. — A  township  of  Crawford 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  900. 

West  Eat' in  on  til,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township 
of  Barnstable  co  ,  62  in.  S.S.E.  of  Boston. 

W'est  Farms,  in  New  York,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of 
YVestcliester  co.,  11  m.  N.N.E  of  New  York; pop.  abt.  9,000. 

West  Felicia'na,  in  Louisiana,  a  S.E.  parish,  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Mississippi  River;  area,  480  sq.  in.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Bayou  Sarah.  Surface ,  undulating;  soil, 
fertile.  Cip.  St.  Francisville.  I*op.  (IS10)  10,499. 

West' field,  in  Illinois,  a  post-twp.  of  Clark  co.,  abt.  22 
in.  S.E.  of  Mattoon  ;  pop.  (1870)  1,166.  —  A  township  of 
Bureau  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

W'est  field,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Hamilton  co.,  6  in.  YY’.  of  Noblesville. 

W’estfiield,  iu  Iowa,  a  township  of  Fayette  co. ;  pop. 
(1 870)^1,708.  . 

Westfield,  in  Massachusetts,  a  river  formed  in  Hamp¬ 
den  co.  by  the  junction  of  the  North,  Middle, and  West 
branches.  It  falls  into  the  Connecticut  near  Springfield. 
— A  post-village  and  township  of  Hampden  co.,  10  m.  YY’. 
N.YV.  of  Springfield;  pop.  (WO)  6,519. 

Westfield,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Union  co.,  36  m.  N.N.E.  of  Trenton  :  pop.  (1870)2,753. 

Westfield,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Chautauqua  co.,  57  in.  YV.  of  Buffalo ;  pop.  abt.  4,5o0. — 
A  township  of  Richmond  co. ;  pop.  abt.  4,600. 

Westfield,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Medina  co. ;  pop.  (1870) 
1,023.  —  A  post-tvvp.  of  Morrow  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,322. 

W'estfield.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-township  of  Tioga 
co.,  16  m.  N.YV.  of  Wellsborough  ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

W’estfield,  in  Vermont,  a  post  tow  nsliip  of  Orleans  co., 
44  m.  N.  of  Montpelier ;  pop.  abt.  750. 

Westfield,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  post-village  and  township 
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of  Marquette  co.,  abt.  58  m.  YV.  of  Fond  du  Lac;  pop. 
(1870)  8,056.  —  A  village  and  township  of  Sauk  co.,  abt. 
45  in.  YV.N.YY’.  of  Madison  ;  pop.  abt.  1.000. 

W'est  Find'ley,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-township  of 
Washington  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,800* 

W'est  JFi  tell 'burg',  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Worcester  co.,  43  in.  YV.N.YV.  of  Boston. 

West'ford,  ill  Connecticut ,  a  post-village  of  Windham 
co.,  30  in.  E.N.E.  of  Hartford. 

W'est  lord,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of 
Middlesex  co.,  27  in.  YV.N.YV.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  (1870)  1,795. 

Westford,  in  New  York,  a  post- township  of  Otsego  co., 
8  m.  S.E.  of  Cooperstown ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Westford,  in  \  ennortl,  a  post-township  of  Chittenden 
co.,  31  m.  N.YY\  of  Montpelier;  pup.  abt.  1,400. 

Westford,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Dodge  co. ;  pop. 
( 1870)  1,341. — A  twp.  of  Richland  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  801. 

West  Fork,  in  Arkansas,  a  towuship  of  Washington 
co.;  pop.  (1870)  1,243. 

W'est  Fox'borotigii,in  Massachusetts,  a  post- village 
of  Norfolk  co.,  25  m.  *4. S.YV.  of  Boston. 

W'est  Frank'lin,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Bradford  co.,  abt.  44  in  N.N.E.  of  Williamsport. 

W'est  Gale'na.  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Jo  Daviess 
co.,  on  the  Mississippi  River:  pop.  abt.  900. 

W'est  Gar'll iner,  in  Maine. ,  a  post-township  of  Ken¬ 
nebec  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,044. 

W'est  Genesee',  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  Genesee 
co  ;  pop.  abt.  309. 

W’est  Girard',  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of  Erie  co., 
17  in.  SYYr.  of  Erie. 

W’est  Gloucester,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-village  of 
Providence  co.,  22  m.  N.YV.  of  Providence. 

W'est  Go'shen,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Ches¬ 
ter  co. :  pip.  (1870)  953. 

W'est  Goulds'boroujsli,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of 
Hancock  co.,  95  in.  E.  ot  Augusta. 

West  Gran  by,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Hart¬ 
ford  co.,  20  m.  N.N.YV.  of  Hartford. 

W’est  Gran'ville,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Hampden  co.,  110  m.  YV.S.YY’.  of  Boston. 

W’est  Greenfield,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Saratoga  co.,  36  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

W'est  Greenwich.  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-township 
of  Kent  co.,  22  in.  YV.N.YV.  of  Newport;  pop. (1870)  1,133. 

W'est  Gro  ton,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  co.,  39  m.  W.N.YV.  of  Boston. 

W'est  Groton,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Tomp¬ 
kins  co.,  55  m.  YV.  of  Albany. 

W’est  Hamp  ton,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township 
of  Hampshire  co.,  95  m.  YY'.  of  Boston;  pop.  (1870)  588. 

W'est liamp'ton,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Bur¬ 
lington  co.;  pop.  (1870)  1,369. 

W’est  Han  over,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township 
ot  Dauphin  co.,  11  in.  N.E  of  Harrisburg;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

W’est  llart/f’ord,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-vill.  and  twp. 
of  Hartford  co.,  5  m.  W.  of  Hartford;  pop  (1870)  1,533. 

W'est  Hartford,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  YYind- 
sor  co.,  56  m  S.E.  of  Montpelier. 

W'est  fllart'land,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of 
Hartford  co.,  25  m.  N.YV.  of  Hartford. 

W'est  Har'wieli,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Barnstable  co.,  75  ni.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

W'est  lla'ven,  in  Connecticut .  a  post-village  of  New 
Haven  co.,  5  m.  S.W  of  New  Haven. 

West  Haven,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Rutland 
co.,  60  in.  S.S.YV.  of  Montpelier ;  pop.  (1870)  483. 

W'est  Hem  lock,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Montour  co  ;  pop.  in  1870,  396. 

W'est  Hemp  field,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of 
Lancaster  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,108. 

W'est  llen'nepin,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Bureau  co., 
on  the  Illinois,  opposite  Hennepin. 

W’est  Ho  boken,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Hudson  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  4,132. 

W’est  In'dies,  the  most  usual  denomination  for  the 
vast  archipelago  of  about  850  islands  (or  1.000  if  we  give 
this  name  to  mere  rocky  and  uninhabitable  projections 
from  the  sea),  lying  between  N.and  S.  America,  and  ex¬ 
tending  in  two  irregular  lines,  which  unite  at  Ilayti, 
from  the  peninsulas  of  Yucatan  and  Florida  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  They  lie  between  Lat  10°  and 
28°  N.,  and  Lon.  57°  and  85°  YV.,  enclosing  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  which  they  divide  from  the  Gull  of  Mexico  and 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  are  divided  into  two 
principal  groups:  the  Bahamas  (7 .  t\),and  the  Antilles 
(q.  v.).  In  our  article  America  (7.  t>.),  the  larger  of  the 
W.  I.  islands  are  grouped  under  the  names  of  the  nations 
to  which  they  belong,  and  are,  besides,  elsewhere  de¬ 
scribed  under  their  particular  names. 

West/ingr.  n.  Distance  toward  the  west;  as,  the  west¬ 
ing  and  southing  of  a  ship. 

(Navig.)  The  distance,  reckoned  toward  the  west,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  meridians  passing  through  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  a  course,  or  portion  of  a  ship’s  path  ;  the  departure 
of  a  course  which  lies  to  the  west  of  north. — Math.  Diet. 

W'est'Ii n.  A  westerner;  one  who  belongs  to  a 
western  country,  (iv.) 

W'est  Isles,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
belonging  to  New  Brunswick,  and  situated  on  the  N.E. 
of  Eastport.  Maine.  They  are  noted  for  their  fisheries. 

West  Jefferson,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Madison 
co.,  15  m.  YY’.  of  Columbus ;  pop.  abt.  650. 

W’est  Jer  sey,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Stark  co., 
abt.  28  in.  N.YV.  of  Peoria;  pop.  abt  1,160. 

West/kill,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co., 
60  m.  S  YY’ .  of  Albany. 

West  KH'liii^ly,  in  Connecticut .  a  post  village  of 
Windham  co.,  22  in.  N.N  K.  of  Norwich;  pop.  abt.  3.000 

W'est  IjRCkawan'nock,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  town¬ 
ship  of  Mercer  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,250. 
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W«*st  Kiiitlorhook.  in  Indiana,  a  vill.of  Tinton  co. 
”  rst.  Lti  layette,  in  Ohio, a  post-village  of  Coshocton 
6  m.  K.  nt  Coshocton. 

West  I,ainpe’ti>r,  in  Pennsylvania, a.  townshipof  Lan- 
caster  co.;  pop.  al»t.  2,200. 

«  in  O  no,  a  township  of  Guernsey  co. ;  pop. 

'Vest  l.an  rnis.  in  IVsio  York,  a  post-village  of  Otsego 
(in.,  81  in.  W.  of  Albany.  s  6 

West  I. <‘l>'n  lion,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Warren 
C".,  29  in  W.8.W.  of  Lafayette. 

W  est  l.o tin 1 1  mi,  in  Xe.w  Hampshire,  a  post-village  of 
Grafton  co.,  69  in.  N.W.  of  Concnril. 

Wont  Lebanon,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co. 
abt.  11  in.  S.W.  of  Massillon. 

Wont  Lebanon.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Indiana  co.,  35  in.  N.E  of  Pittsburg. 

West  l.o v ant',  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Penobscot 
co.,  nbt.  36  in.  N.  of  Belfast. 

West  Ley'flen,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Lewis 
co.,  36  in  N.W  of  Utica. 

Wont  Liberty,  in  Indiana,  a.  village  of  Jay  co.,  abt. 
7  in.  N.  of  Portland. 

West  Liberty,  in  Kehtucl<y,n  post-vill.  and  twp.,  cap. 
Ot  Morgan  co.,  107  in.  S.  1C.  of  Frankfort ;  pop.  (1870)  1,777. 

•Vest  Liberty*  in  O'no,  a  post  village  of  Logau  co., 
48  m.  N.N.K  of  Dayton;  pop.  (1870)  741. 

Tl  est  Vsin  coin,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Logau  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  3.053. 

^  ®8t.  liOW  vi  lie,  i  n  Ne  w  York,  a  post-village  of  Lewis 
co.,  140  in.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

W  est  Mnlio  ii in «*.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of 
Imliana  co. ;  p»p  (I '70)  1,131. 

M  Manchester.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
\ork  co.;  pop.  abt  1,900. 

VI  est-  .Him  lioim.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
York  co.,  abt.  24  in.  S.S.W.  of  York;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 
West  Marl  borough,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  twp.  of 
Chester  co..  11  in.  S.W.  of  West  Chester ;  pop.  (1870)  1,185. 

West  Mar'll iifthu  in  New  York,  a  post- village  of 
Lewis  co..  6o  hi.  E.N.E.  of  Oswego. 

W'est  in  oa I  Ii.  a  co  of  Ireland,  pror.of  Leinster,  having 
N.  Cavan,  E.  Meath,  S  King's  co.,  and  W.  Roscommon  ; 
area,  708  sq.  ni.  Surface,  undulating,  and  interspersed 
with  woods,  lakes,  and  bogs:  soil ,  fertile.  Rivers.  Shan¬ 
non,  Inny,  and  Brosua.  Prod.  Oats,  wheat,  and  potatoes  ; 
but  grazing  and  dairy  farming  are  the  principal  occupa¬ 
tions  «»f  the  inhabitants.  Cap.  Mullingar.  Pop.  90,879. 

West  Medford,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village  of 
Middlesex  co.,  5  m.  N  N.W.  of  Boston. 

West  Med  way,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Norfolk  co.,  28  m  W.S.W.  of  Boston. 

W  ps l  Mendon,  in  New  York ,  a  village  of  Monroe  co., 
15  m.  S.  of  Rochester. 

West  Mcr'ed  i  t  Ii.  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Dela¬ 
ware  co..  75  m.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

W  est  II er'iden,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  New 
Haven  co .  17  m.  N.E.  of  New  Haven  ;  pop.  abt.  1,900. 

West  Mid'dlctown.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-vill.  of 
N\  ashington  co.,  13  m.  N.W.  of  Washington;  pop.  abt.  400. 

West  Mil  ford,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-township  of 
Passaic  co.,  40  m.  N.W.  of  Jersey  City;  pop.  (1870)  2,660. 

W  est  Milton,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Saratoga 
co..  31  m.  N.  of  Albany. 

West  Milton,  or  Nilton,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of 
Miami  co .  78  m.  W.  of  Columbus;  pop.  abt.  800. 

West  Milton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-vill.  of  Union  co. 

West  Milton,  in  Vermont,  a  post-vill.  of  Chittenden  co. 

W est  Min'ot.  in  Moine,  a  post-village  of  Androscoggin 
co.,  4u  m  N.  of  Portland. 

West  minster,  a  city  and  borough  of  England,  co. 
Middlesex,  forming  the  W.  portion  of  London,  the 
British  metropolis.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  city  of  London 
proper,  N  by  Marylebone.  W.  by  Kensington  and  Bays- 
water,  and  S.  by  the  river  Thames,  dividing  it  from  the 
co.  of  Surrey.  Its  limits  comprise  the  fashionable  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Belgravia,  Mayfair,  Tyburnia,  Ac.,  otherwise 
called  the  West-End.  Westminster  Abbey  (see  Supple¬ 
ment),  Hyde,  St.  James’,  and  Green  parks,  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  government  offices,  Ac.,  are  also  situated 
within  its  liberties  J*op.  Included  in  that  of  London,  q.v. 

Westminster,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Wind¬ 
ham  co..  40  m.  S  W.  of  Hartford. 

West  ill  i  lister,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Carroll  co.,  5s  m.  N  N  W.  of  Annapolis;  pnjt.  abt.  1,700. 

W  est  mi  nster,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-vill.  and  twp. 
of  Worcester  co  ,  48  m.  N.W.  of  Boston  ;  pop.{  1870)  1,770. 

Westminster,  in  Vermont ,  a  post-vill.  and  twp  of 
Windham  co  ,  82  m.  S.E.  of  Montpelier ;  pop.  ( 1870)  1,238. 

Westminster  West,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of 
Windham  co.,  95  m.  S.E.  of  Montpelier;  pop  (1870)  1,306. 

West  Monroe*',  in  New  York ,  a  post-twp.  of  Oswego 
co  ,  20  m.  N.E  of  Syracuse. 

West  more,  in  Vermont,  a  township  of  Orleans  co.,  40 
in.  N.E.  of  Montpelier ;  pop.  abt.  4o0. 

West  in  ore  la  ml,  a  co.  of  England,  having  N.  the  cos. 
of  Durham  and  Cumberland,  E.  York  and  Durham,  S. 
Lancaster  and  York,  and  W. Cumberland  and  Lancaster; 
area.  763  sq.  m.  Much  of  the  land  is  mountainous,  in 
some  places  attaining  a  height  of  3.000  ft. ;  and  though 
the  rivers  are  small,  the  lakes  are  the  most  beautiful  in 
England  ;  ot  those  the  most  noted  are  Windermere  and 
U I  Is  water.  Mm.  Copper,  lead,  coal,  and  slate.  Cap. 
Appleby.  Pop.  60,898. 

West niorelfiiid.  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-twp.  of 
Cheshire  co.,52  in.  W  S.W  of  Concord;  pop.  (1870)  1,256 

Westmoreland,  in  N*w  York,  a  post-twp.  of  Oneida 
‘•o.,  12  m.  W  of  Utica;  pop.  abt.  4,000 

West  ill  orel ami.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area, 
1,09(1  h»j.  ni.  Rivers.  Alleghany  anti  Youghiogheny. 
Surface ,  hilly,  and  mountainous  in  the  E. ;  not/,  gener¬ 


ally  fertile.  Min.  Stone-coal,  iron,  limestone,  and  slate. 
Cap.  Greenslmrg.  Pop.  ( 1870)  58,699. 

West  moreland,  in  Virginia,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Maryland;  area ,  170  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Potomac,  and  the 
Rappahannock ;  also,  Pope’s  and  Monroe  creeks,  and 
Nomini  Bay.  Surface ,  diversified  ;  soil,  generally  fer¬ 
tile.  Pop.  ( 1870)  7,680. — A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above 
eo.,  65  m.  N.E.  of  Richmond. 

West  Naiitnicnl,  (- naut'mill ,)  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
twp.  of  Chester  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,082. 

West  Need  liam.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Norfolk  co.,  15  m.  W.S.W.  of  Boston. 

W  est  Nen  l>ury,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of 
Essex  co.,  34  in.  N.E.  of  Boston;  pop.  (1870  )  2,400. 

West  New'ton,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Middlesex  co.,  9  iu.  W.  ot  Boston  ;  pop.  ahr  1,609. 

West  Newton,  iu  Minnesota,  a  post-twp.  of  Nicollet 
co. ;  pay.  abt.  700. 

W'est  Newton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-bor.  of  West¬ 
moreland  co.,  32  m.  S.E.  of  Pittsburg;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

West  Nor'folk.in  Connecticut, a  post-vilhigeof  Litch¬ 
field  co.,  35  m.  W.N.W.  of  Hartford. 

West  Not'ti  iigliaiii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Chester  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  880. 

W  e.s  ton-siipcr-Murc,  a  seaport-town  of  England, 
co.  of  Somerset,  9  m.  N.W  .  of  Axbridge;  pop.  4,510. 

W  est  Orange,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Essex  co.; 
pop.  (1*70)  2,104. 

W'est  Ossipee',  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post- village  of 
Carroll  co..  42  in.  N  E.  of  Concord. 

West  Ox'eter,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Otsego 
co.,  abt.  25  m.  S.  of  Utica. 

Wes'toil,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Fairfield 
co.,  55  m.  S.W.  of  Hartford ;  pop.  (1870)  1,054. 

Weston,  in  Maine ,  a  post- tow  ns  hip  of  Aroostook  co., 
135  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta;  pop.  abt.  450. 

Weston,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Middlesex  co.,  13  m.  W.  of  Boston;  pop.  (1870)  1,262. 

W'eston,  in  Missouri,  a  post-town  and  river-port  of 
Platte  co.,  on  the  Missouri,  200  m.  W.N.W.  of  Jefferson 
City  ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Weston,  in  Nebraska,  a  township  of  Johnson  co.;  pop. 
(1870)  lu2. 

W'eston,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Somerset  co., 
22  m.  N.N.E.  of  Trenton. 

W'eston,  in  O’ do,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Wood 
co.,  26  m.  S.S.W.  of  Toledo;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Weston,  in  Vermont,  apost-village  and  twp.  of  Windsor 
co..  68  m.  S.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  (1870)  931. 

W'eston,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Lewis 
co.,  88  in.  S.  of  Wheeling;  pop.  abt.  900. 

Weston,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Marathon  co. ; 
pop.  abt  300. 

West  Penn,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-twp.  of  Schuyl¬ 
kill  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3,400. 

West  Penns'boroug'li,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of 
Cumberland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,700. 

W'est  Per'ry,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Snyder 
co. ;  pop.  (1870)  585. 

W'est  pha'lia,  a  prov.  of  Prussia,  comprising  the  N.W. 
portion  of  its  territory  N.  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  E.  of  the 
Netherlands,  S.  of  Hanover,  and  W. of  the  Weser;  area, 
7,820  sq.  ni.  Surface,  hilly  iu  the  S.W.,  elsewhere  level  : 
soil,  generally  fertile.  Rivers.  Ems,  Lippe,  Weser.  and 
\\  erra.  Prod.  Corn,  flax,  tobacco,  aud  hops ;  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  numerous.  Min.  Iron,  lead, 
copper,  coal,  and  salt.  Manuf.  Cottons, hardware, paper, 
spirits,  tobacco,  cutlery,  and  flux-spinning.  Cap.  Mun¬ 
ster.  Pop.  1.618,065. — The  ancient  duchy  of  Westphalia 
was  separated  from  western  Saxony  by  Frederick  I.  in 
1180.  In  1613  Prussia  obtained  possession  of  part  of  the 
country,  and  in  1801  it  was  ceded  to  the  Duke  of  Hessc- 
Darmstadt.  Napoleon  I.  erected  Westphalia  into  a  king¬ 
dom,  under  his  brother  Jerome,  Aug.  18,  l.sOO.  Bruns- 
wick-Wolfenbiittel,  llesse-C  issel.  and  Magdeburg  were 
annexed  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  July  9,  1807;  and  Han¬ 
over,  March  16,  1810.  This  kingdom  came  to  an  end 
after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  Oct.  16,  18,  and  19,  1813;  and 
the  different  provinces  were  restored  to  their  former 
possessors  in  1813-14  — The  name  Peace  of  Westphalia 
was  given  to  two  treaties  terminating  the  Thirty  Years* 
War;  the  first  between  the  Emperor  and  Sweden. signed 
at  Osnaburg,  Aug.  6,  1648;  ami  the  second  between  the 
Emperor  and  France,  signed  at  M duster,  Oct.  24,  1648. 
The  negotiations  for  this  peace  commenced  at  MUnster, 
where  the  Congress  held  its  first  meeting  in  July,  1643, 
and  settled  the  preliminaries  in  Jan.,  1647.  France  was 
confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Alsace,  and  other  terri¬ 
tory.  Sweden  obtained  Pomerania,  Riigen,  Bremen. and 
Verden;  and  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces 
and  of  Switzerland  was  recognized.  Spain  continued  the 
war  against  France,  until  it  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  Nov.  7,  1659. 

W'cstpBia'Iia.  in  Michigan,  a  post-twp.  of  Clinton  co. ; 
pop.  abt  1.409. 

W'est  Pi  k<*  land.  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Chester 
co. ;  pop.  (1879)  1.202. 

West  Pike  fit  tin,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Washington  co. 

Went  Pittsburg.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co.:  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

West  Pitts  field.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Berkshire  co.,  5n  in  N  W.  of  Springfield. 

West  Pitts'tou  ,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Luzerne 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  75(4. 

West  Plains.  in  Missouri,  a  post-vill.,  cap.  of  Howell 
co.,  90  in.  S.  of  Rolls  :  pop.  (1870)  130. 

West  Ply  eii  'on  t  Ii.  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village 
of  Grafton  co.,  49  in  N.W.  of  Concord. 

West  Point,  in  Cali  forma,  a  post-village  of  Calaveras 
co.,  17  in.  N.E.  of  Mokeluuine  Hill;  pop.  abt.  800. 


West  Point,  in  Georgia ,  a  poRt-villnge  of  Troup  co- 
XT  ill.  S.W  of  Atlanta  ;  pop.  ( 1870)  1,405. 

West  Point,  in  Illinois,  a  village  and  twp.  of  Ste¬ 
phenson  co.,  135  in.  \V  N.W.  of  Chicago  ;  pop.  (1870)2,602. 

West  Point,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Tippecanoe 
co.,  10  in.  S.W.  of  Lafayette;  pop.  abt.  700.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  White  co.;  pop.  (1870)  61 1. 

West  Point,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Butler  co. ;  pop. 
(1869)  -235.  —  A  post-village  of  Lee  co.,  24  in.  N.  of  'Keo¬ 
kuk;  pop.  (1870)  1,894. 

West  Point,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Lowndes 
co.,  abt  17  in.  N  W.  of  Columbus;  pop.  (1870)  1,392. 

West  Point,  in  New  York,  the  site  of  the  U.  States 
Miht.ary  Academy,  in  Orange  co.,  on  tile  Hudson,  52  m. 
N.  <>t  New  York  city.  Owing  to  its  natural  strength, 
it  was  selected  in  the  early  days  ot  tile  Revolution  as  a 
fortress,  and  Fort  Putnam  was  erected  598  feet  above  the 
river,  commanding  an  extensive  and  picturesque  view 
it  is  inclosed  on  the  N.W..  W.,  mid  S.W.  by  mountains 
lunging  iroiu  600  to  1,000  feet  high,  while  the  approach 


from  tile  river  on  the  E.  is  interrupted  bva  perpendicu¬ 
lar  bank  or  wall  (Fig.  2610).  The  Academy, established 
in  1794,  is  built  on  a  plateau  188  feet  above  the  river.  It 
has  an  area  ol  1  in.  in  circuit,  with  ample  conveniences 
for  military  evolutions  aud  tiie  practice  of  gunnery.  Fee 
Military  Schools 

West,  Point,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  King  Wil¬ 
liam  co.,  30  m.  E.  of  Richmond. 

West,  Point,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-twp.  of  Columbia 
co..  abt.  22  m.  N.W.  of  Madison  ;  pop.  (1870)  949. 

West  port,  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Mayo,  10  m.  S.W. 
of  Castlebar ;  pop.  5,200, 

Westport,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-vill.  and  township  of 
Fairfield  co.,28  in.  S.W.  of  New  Haven  ;  pop.  (1870)  8.364. 
Westport,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Lincoln  co.,28 
ill.  S.E.  of  Augusta;  pop.  (1S70)  699. 

Westport,  in  Massachusetts,  a  river  which  flows  into 
tiie  Atlantic  from  Bristol  co.,  a  short  distance  E.  of  the 
boundary  ot  Rhode  Island.  —  A  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Bristol  co  ,  65  in.  S.  of  Boston ;  pop.  (1870)  2.721. 

Westport,  in  Missouri,  a  post-town  and  twp.  of  jack- 
son  co.,  176  m.  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City;  pop.  (1870)  2.1 46. 

Westport,  in  Xew  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Essex  co,  110  m.  N.E.  of  Albany:  pop.  (1870)  1,577. 

Westport,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  ciinton 
co,  abt.  34  m.  N.W.  of  Lock  Haven. 

Westport,  in  Wisconsin,  n  post-township  of  Dane  co., 
abt.  4  ni.  N.  of  Madison  :  pop.  (1870)  1,589. 

West  Prov  idence,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Bedford  co. ;  pop.  ahr.  1,400. 

West  Quoil’dy  Head,  in  Maine.,  a  headland  at  the 
W.  entrance  ot  Passamaquoddy  Bay. 

Westra'lia.  in  Kansas,  a  village  and  township  of 
Montgomery  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,221 

West  Kiv'er,  in  Indiana,  u  township  of  Randolph  co  • 
pop.  abt.  2,300.  ’’ 

West  Roxhury,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post- village  and 
twp.  ot  Norfolk  co.,  6  in.  S.W.  of  Boston ;  pop.  (1870)8,686. 

W'est  Rum'ney,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  post-village 
of  Grafton  co ,  59  in.  W.N.W.  of  Concord. 

West  St  ii  'Ei.  iu  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co., 
31  m.  E.  of  Batavia. 

West  Rusll'ville.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Fairfield 
co  ,  142  in.  E.N.E.  of  Cincinnati ;  pop  (1S70)  185. 

West  Rut  land,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Worcester  co  .  50  m.  W.  of  Boston. 

W'est  Rut  laud,  in  Vermont,  apost-village  of  Rutland 
co.,  4  m.  W.N  W  of  Rutland. 

W'est  St.  B*.tul,  in  Minnesota, n  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Dakota  co.,  on  the  Mississippi,  opposite  St.  Paul  • 
pop.  (1870)  1.101. 

W'est  Sa  lem,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-township  of 
Mercer  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,980. 

W’est  Sand  Lake,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Rensselaer  co.,  10  in.  E.  of  Albany. 

West  Sandwich,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-  village  of 
Barnst  ilde  co.,  55  in  S.E.  of  Boston. 

W'est  Sc  it'll  ate,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Plymouth  co.,  22  in.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

West  Sen'eca,  in  New  Y>rk .  a  post-township  of  Erie 
co.,  abt.  3  m.  S.E.  of  Buffalo ;  pop.  abt.  3.500. 

W'est  Spar  fa.  in  New  York.n  townsliipof  Livingston 
co  .  abt.  12  m.  S.  of  Genesee:  p  y>.  (1870)  1,244. 

W'est  Spring'field.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-villmre 
and  township  of  Hampden  co.,  10  i  m.  S.W.  of  Boston- 
pop.  (1870)  2.609. 

West  Springfield,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Erie  eo.,  26  ni.  S.W.  of  Erie. 

W’est  Stafford.  in  Connecticut ,  a  post  village  of  Tol¬ 
land  co.,  25  iu.  N.E.  of  Hartford. 
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West  Stock 'bridge,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
aud  township  of  Berkshire  co.,  160  m.  W.  of  Boston  ; 
pop.  (1870)  1,924. 

W’est  Stock  liolm,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
St.  Lawrence  co.,  30  in.  E.  of  Ogdensburg. 

"West  Sut  ton,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of  Wor¬ 
cester  co.,  45  in.  W.S.W.  of  Boston. 

West'towii,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Orange  co., 
60  in.  N.W.  of  New  York. 

W’est  ton  ii,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Chester 
co.,  23  m.  W.  of  Philadelphia;  pop.  (1870)  819. 

West  Towit'sencl,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Middlesex  co.,  47  m.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

West  Troy,  in  Hew  York,  a  post-village  of  Albany  co. 
See  Troy. 

West  Tti  riii,  in-jVeto  York ,  a  township  of  Lewis  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  3,500. 

W'est  I’ 'ii  ion,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.,  cap.  of  j 
Fayette  co.,  85  m.  N.W.  of  Dubuque;  pop.  in  1870,  2,032. 

West  Union,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Todd  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  307. 

W’est  Union,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Steuben 
co  ,  abt.  50  in.  W.  of  Elmira;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

W’est  Union,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Adams 
co.,  84  m.  S.S.W.  of  Columbus;  pop.  abt.  600. 

W’est  Union,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Doddridge  co.,  54  m.  E.  of  Parkersburg. 

W’est  Van  Itn'ren,  in  Indiana ,  a  township  of  La 
Orange  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

West'ville,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Dale  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  1,014. 

W’est  ville,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-vill.  of  New  Haven 
co.,  abt.  2  in.  N.W.  of  New  Haven  ;  pop  in  1864,  abt.  1.400. 

W’estville,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Simp¬ 
son  co.,  40  hi.  S.S.E  of  Jackson. 

W’estville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-vill.  of  Gloucester  co. 

W'estville,  in  New  York,  a  twp.  of  Franklin  co. \pop. 
abt.  2,000. — A  post-vill.  of  Otsego  co.,  65  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

W’estville.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Champaigu  co., 
51  m.  W. N.W.  of  Columbus. 

W’estville,  in  Virginia,  a  township  of  Mathews  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  2,476. 

W’est  Vin'  cent,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-twp.  of  Ches¬ 
ter  co.,  12  m.  N.  of  West  Chester  ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,298. 

W’est  Virginia,  a  new  State  of  the  American  Union, 
situated  between  N.  Lat.  37°  30'  and  40°  30',  and  W. 
Lon.  0°  45'  and  5°  30'  from  Washington,  is  bounded  N. 
by  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  N.W.  by  the  latter  State, 
S.W.  by  Kentucky,  S.  and  E.  by  Virginia,  and  N.E.  by 
Maryland.  Estim.  area,  24.000  sq.  in.,  or  14,496,000  acres. 
Gen.  Dcsc.  With  the  exception  of  the  cos.  of  Hardy, 
Hampshire,  Morgan, Berkeley,  Jefferson, and  Pendleton, 
which  are  drained  by  the  Potomac  river  and  branches, 
the  whole  of  W.  Virginia  geographically  belongs  to 
the  Great  Mississippi  Valley — the  greater  number  of  her 
streams  being  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  river,  which 
forms  the  W.  boundary  of  the  State  to  an  extent  of  300 
m.  Through  these  channels  W.  V.  is  placed  in  direct 
communication  with  the  markets  of  the  far  West  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and,  in  fact,  with  the  trade  of  the 
whole  Mississippi  Valley.  The  Alleghany  ridge  forms 
in  this  State  the  watershed  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Sandy,  the  Guyandotte,  and  the  Great  and  Little 
Kanawha,  all  affluents  of  the  Ohio;  and  the  Mononga- 
hela  with  its  tributaries,  the  Youghiogheny  ami  Cheat. 
W.  of  the  Alleghany  range  and  that  of  the  Shenandoah 
on  the  E.,  and  the  Greenbrier  and  Laurel  mountains  on 
the  W.,  are  numerous  short  parallel  ridges, of  which  the 
most  considerable  are  Potts's  or  Middle,  Warm  Spring, 
and  Jackson’s  River  mountains.  The  westernmost  of 
these  continuous  chains  is  the  Laurel  ridge,  with  its 
prolongations,  the  Greenbrier  and  Flat  Top  mountains. 
Near  the  line  of  Randolph  co.,  the  Greenbrier  Moun¬ 
tains  throw'  off  a  spur  FT  to  the  Alleghany  range,  and 
from  this  run  half-a-dozen  parallel  ridges,  following  the 
usual  course  of  the  mouutaiu  chains  of  the  State,  and 
known  as  Rich, 

Middle,  Shaver’s, 

Cheat,  and  Val¬ 
ley  Mountains. 

The  Great  Flat 
Top  Mountains, 
as  the  S.W.  por¬ 
tion  of  this  fourth 
ridge  is  called, 
also  throws  out 
spurn  N.andN.  W., 
called  the  White 
Oak  Mountain  and 
Barker’s  ridge  — 

Soil.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  the  soils 
are  silica,  alumi¬ 
na,  or  pure  clay, 
marl,  lime,  mag- 
iiesia,  and  iron,  which  the  very  unevenness  of  the  sur¬ 
face  tends  to  amalgamate  to  the  greatest  practical  ad-j 
vantage.  Thus,  the  alluvial  or  bottomlands. composed  of 
the  diluvium  from  adjacent  and  distant  hills,  combine 
mechanically  and  chemically  every  kind  of  mineral  and 
vegetable  decomposition  in  the  country.  This  soil,  which 
varies  in  depth  from  2  to  30 or  40  ft.,  produces  the  largest 
timber  ami  the  heaviest  crops,  and  resting  upon  a  sub¬ 
stantial  basis  of  dark  loam  and  fertile  clay,  exceeds  in 
reliability  and  endurance  the  black,  rich,  but  thirsty  and 
chaffy  soils  of  the  western  prairies.  The  second  bottom 
is  generally  representative  of  the  rocks  prevailing  upon 
this  level,  with  a  strong  admixture  of  the  strata  above, 
brought  down  by  the  gradual  land-slips  and  the  wash 


of  rains,  and  accumulated  probably  to  a  great  extent 
before  the  preseut  vegetation  took  possession  of  the  sur¬ 
face.  On  ascending,  the  soil  is  found  gradually  less 
mixed  in  substance  and  color  ;  the  timber  is  less  varied, 
and  on  steeper  planes  less  thrifty.  When  the  top  of 
the  ridge  is  sharp  and  narrow,  the  bare  rock  is  found 
but  a  few  inches  below,  aud  not  seldom  protruding  above 
the  surface;  but  when  flat  or  but  gently  inclined,  as  in 
a  majority  of  cases,  there  is  found  a  deep,  arable  soil, 
heavily  coated  with  humus,  and  producing,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  identical  kinds  of  timber  and  crops 
found  in  the  alluvial  valley  below.  Some  of  the  most 
comfortable  rural  homesteads,  surrounded  by  orchards, 
gardens,  and  meadows,  and  supplied  with  never-failing 
springs,  are  found  upon  the  tops  of  hills  some  150to3U0 
feet  above  the  valleys.  In  those  regions  of  the  State 
where  table-lands  are  exceptionally  met  with,  the  sur¬ 
face  presents  undulating  plains,  —  which,  but  for  their 
majestic  timber,  would  recall  to  mind  an  Illinois  prairie, 
—  reaching  along  the  mountain  summits  for  miles  in 
length  ami  breadth,  with  scarcely  a  swell  here  and  there 
sufficiently  bold  to  divide  the  waters.  W.  V.  is  richly 
invested  with  timber,  comprising  many  varieties  of  the 
oak  and  fir,  the  hemlock,  cedar,  laurel,  tulip-tree,  the 
black  and  white  walnuts,  hickory,  beech,  sycamore, 
elm,  maple,  birch,  white  and  mountain  ash,  besides 
the  wild-fruit  ami  berry-bearing  varieties  peculiar  to 
the  surrounding  States.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
14,000,000  acres,  or  nearly  7*8ths,ofthe  superficial  area  of 
the  State,  are  as  yet  unimproved,  and  of  these  at  least 
10,000,009  acres  are  still  in  the  vigor  ami  juvenescence 
of  original  growth.  Min.  dc.  'i  he  coal  measures  are 
known  to  embrace  the  entire  State,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Lower  Potomac  cos.;  and  the  strata,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  running  nearly  horizontally,  or  with  but  slight 
undulations,  through  the  whole  of  this  territory,  there 
is  scarcely  a  county  within  its  bouuds  that  does  not  con¬ 
tain  one  or  more  seams,  at  some  distance  above  or  be¬ 
low  the  water-level.  W.  V,  in  fact,  contains  l-13tli  of 
the  coal  area  of  the  whole  U.  States,  by  surface  mea¬ 
sure  only,  no  account  being  taken  of  her  greater  aggre¬ 
gate  thickness  of  workable  seams.  In  Ritchie  co.,  14 
in.  S.  of  Cairo  Station,  is  found  a  vein  of  asphaltum,  or 
solidified  petroleum,  which,  from  its  geological  position, 
and  probable  origin,  constitutes  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  State.  The  asphaltum  produces  upwards  of  150 
gal  Is.  per  ton  of  superior  oil,  30°  gravity,  and  large  re¬ 
turns  are  anticipated  from  this  remarkable  deposit. 
Salt  is  another  mineral  in  large  yield;  there  being,  in 
1876,  in  Mason  co.  alone,  13  turnaces,  with  an  annual 
capacity  of  3.700,000  bushels ;  the  Kanawha  furnaces  pro¬ 
duce,  in  addition,  abt.  2,500.000  bushels  annually.  The 
mineral  of  industrial  value  next  abundant  in  the  State  is 
iron,  which  is  almost  coextensive  with  coal,  though  not 
present  in  seams  quite  as  thick  or  as  numerous.  Iron 
ore  is  so  generally  prevalent  in  various  forms  through¬ 
out  W.  V.,  that  it  would  be  probably  more  difficult  to 
surmise  where  it  is  not  than  where  it  may  be  found. 
Petroleum  occurs  in  great  quantities  in  many  parts  of 
the  State;  the  production  of  light  and  heavy  oil  in  1876 
was  abt.  1,200  barrels  daily,  which  will  doubtless  largely 
increase.  Perhaps  no  State  in  the  Union  is  richer  in  min¬ 
eral  wealth  than  West  Virginia,  although,  as  yet,  t lie 
development  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  in  its  sister  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  remaining  mineral  deposits  known 
to  exist  are  antimony,  alum,  limestone,  and  tire  aud 
plastic  clays,  of  superior  quality.  The  mineral  waters 
located  within  the  limits  of  the  State  are  many  and 
well-known,  particularly  the  Sulphur  Springs, occurring 
under  different  names,  dim.  Alike  free  from  extremes 
of  cold  and  heat,  of  rain  and  drought,  and  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  inaccessible  to  malaria.  W.  V  enjoys,  on  the  whole, 
a  climate  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  State.  The 
distribution  of  rain  throughout  the  whole  State  is  re¬ 
markably  favorable  to  seasonable  vegetation.  Total 
failure  of  crops  from  excess  or  insufficiency  of  humidity 
are  unknown;  and  droughts  are  out  of  the  question 
under  so  genial  an  atmosphere.  Agric.,  dc.  The  report 
of  farming  husbandry  for  the  year  1868,  stated  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results,  viz. : 


Products. 

Amount 
of  crop. 

Tilled 

acreage. 

Total 

valuation. 

Indian  corn  ... 

. bush. 

7,695,000 

219,857 

$5,771,250 

Wheat .  ... 

2,185,000 

204.205 

4,107,800 

Rye . 

85,000 

6,250 

103,700 

Oats . 

(( 

1,755,000 

71,052 

895,050 

Barley . 

«( 

46.000 

2.674 

85,560 

Buckwheat . 

«< 

332,000 

15,229 

335,320 

Potatoes . 

ti 

575.1  >00 

8,33;: 

517,500 

Tobacco  . 

. Ibs. 

2,016,000 

3,291 

344.736 

Hay . 

136,000 

108,80' 

2,040,000 

Totnl  . 

639.69 

H  4. -00,91 6 

The  above  figures  thus  exhibit  a  summarized  average 
yield  per  acre  and  valuation,  as  follows:  Corn,  35  bush., 
valued  at  $16.25 ;  wheat,  10  7  =$20.1 1 :  rye,  13’6  =  $16.59; 
oats,  24‘7  =  $12.59 ;  barley,  17*2  =$31,99;  buckwheat, 
21*8  =$22.01;  potatoes,  69  =  $6i.l0;  tobacco,  611  lbs.  = 
$104.48;  hay,  1‘25  tons  =  $18  75  —  or  average  casli  value 
per  acre,  $22.19.  In  the  same  year,  a  small  increase  in 
the  growth  of  Indian  corn,  to  the  extent  of  1,002  acres, 
was  announced.  Returns  of  live  stock  during  the  year 
just  noted,  exhibited  tin*  following  numbers  and  values : 
Horses,  74, 20O=$5 .7 66,824  ;  mu'es,  1.236=$113,749;  oxen 
and  other  cattle,  204,000  =  $6,015,960;  milch  cows,  74,900 
=  $2,563,827  ;  sheep,  862,409  =  $  1 ,440,208 ;  hogs,  270,000 
=$1,188,000;  or,  in  the  aggregate, $17,088,568. —  Manuf. 
The  State,  while  possessing,  as  she  does,  unsurpassed 
water-power,  excellent  manufacturing  sites,  and  good 
facilities  of  transportation,  has  not  assumed  that  rank 
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in  mechanical  industry  to  which  her  natural  advantages 
entitle  her;  and,  in  regard  to  the  actual  products  of 
manufactures  in  the  State,  reliable  data  are  so  scant, 
and  so  unequal  in  amount  from  different  localities,  that 
few  figures  can  he  given  of  practical  value  to  the  in¬ 
quirer.  Nail  and  iron  factories,  spike-mills,  foundries  of 
stoves  and  castings,  grist-,  saw-,  and  a  few  woollen- 
mills,  oil-refineries,  and  tanneries,  constitute  the  main 
establishments,  taking  the  State  in  its  entirety.  Lo¬ 
cally,  however,  there  are  manufactures  of  glass,  tobacco, 
marble,  furniture,  leather  wares,  domestic  utensils,  Ac., 
but  the  results  of  these  industries  have  not  been  arrived 
at  in  any  definite  form. — Pulit.  Div.  The  State  is  divided 
into  54  counties,  as  follows: 


Barbour, 

Hancock, 

Mercer, 

Randolph, 

Berkeley, 

Hardy, 

Mineral, 

Ritchie, 

Boone, 

Harrison, 

Mouougalia, 

Roane,  . 

Braxton, 

Jackson, 

Monroe, 

Taylor, 

Brooke, 

Jefferson, 

Morgan, 

Tucker, 

Cabell, 

Kanawha, 

Nicholas, 

Tyler, 

Calhoun, 

Lewis, 

Lincoln, 

Ohio, 

Upshur, 

Clay, 

Pendleton, 

Wayne, 

Doddridge, 

Logan, 

Pleasants, 

Webster, 

Fayette, 

McDowell, 

Pocahon  las, 

Wetzel, 

Gilmer, 

Marion, 

Preston, 

Wirt, 

Grant, 

Marshall, 

Putnam, 

Wood, 

Greenbrier, 

Hampshire, 

Masou, 

Summer* 

Raleigh, 

Wyoming. 

Cities  and  towns.  Wheeling  (State  cap.)  (Fig.  2612), 
Parkersburg,  Lewisburg,  Beverly,  Martinsburg,  Ac. — 
Govt.  The  executive  department  consists  of  a  Governor, 
Secretary  of  State,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
Auditor,  Treasurer,  aud  Attorney-general,  all  elected 
by  the  people  for  four  years.  The  Legislature,  which 
meets  biennially,  consists  of  senators  and  delegates,  the 
former  elected  for  four  years,  the  latter  for  two  years. 
The  judiciary  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals, 
consisting  of  four  judges,  elected eby  the  people  for 
twelve  years;  in  Circuit  Courts,  Corporation  Courts, 


Fig.  2612.  —  WHEELING. 


and  justices  of  the  peace,  all  elected  by  the  people.  The 
present  constitution  of  the  State  was  adopted  in  1872. 
The  capital  has  been  vibrating  between  Charleston  and 
Wheeling,  resulting  in  the  final  adoption  of  Wheeling 
in  1875.  The  State  has  three  representatives  in  U.  S. 
Congress.  —  Educ.  In  1869,  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  numbered  2  308,  costing  $329,15  and  possessing 
a  total  staff  of  2,283  teachers  :  the  school  pop.  was  1 11,986; 
six  normal  schools  existed  in  1878,  while  among  the 
higher  schools  are  the  West  Virginia  University,  at  Mor¬ 
gantown.  has  an  endowment  of  $110,000,  the  interest  of 
which,  together  with  annual  appropriations  by  the 
State,  go  toward  its  support:  it  possesses  a  museum, 
with  extensive  mineralogical,  geological,  and  concho- 
logical  cabinets ;  a  good  laboratory,  and  instruction  is 
given  in  chemistry,  chiefly  in  its  application  to  agricul¬ 
ture;  its  library  embraces  about  4,000  vols.  Bethany 
College,  under  control  of  the  “Christian  Church,”  was 
organized  by  the  Rev.  Alex.  Campbell ;  Fleming  College, 
established  by  the  Free  Will  Baptists,  at  Flemington  ; 
Stover  College  (colored),  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  Ac.  The 
total  number  of  pupils  attending  public  schools,  in 
1876,  was,  whites,  12  >,310;  colored,  3,397;  total  en¬ 
rolled,  184,760.  Expended  for  public  schools,  same 
year,  $1. 000.933,  with  over  3,200  school-houses,  valued 
at  $1,660,000.  while  in  1865  their  value  was  but  $  *2,856. 
— Finances.  During  the  fiscal  year  1869,  the  treasury 
receipts  were  $61 1 ,4!  1  ;  expended.  $.553,654.  The  receipts 
in  1876  were  $890,453;  expended,  $682,891.  No  State 
debt  proper  exists,  but  IF.  V.  is  accountable  fora  por¬ 
tion  of  the  State  debt  of  Virginia,  under  a  provision  of 
the  constitution;  the  amount  of  this  liability,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  yet  been  determined.  —  Railroads.  The 
principal  lines  of  railways  traversing  the  State  are  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  Chesapeake  and  Ohio.  The  total 
length,  in  1877,  was  abt.  800  miles  There  are  several 
other  railroads  in  course  of  construct  on  and  others  in 
contemplation,  intended  to  carry  to  market  the  inex¬ 
haustible  mineral  wealth  of  this  great  commonwealth. 
—  Hi  t.  The  history  of  the  State  prior  to  1861  is  identi¬ 
cal  with  that  of  Virginia  proper,  of  which  State  it 
formed  an  integral  portion  until  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  in  the  year  above  mentioned,  when  the 
inhabitants  of  this  section  of  Virginia,  loyally  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  Union  cause,  and  denouncing  the  ordinance 
of  secession  as  an  act  of  treason,  held  a  convention  at 
Wheeling,  May  13.  ami  proceeded  to  reorganize  the 
lawful  government.  The  consent  of  the  legislature  of 
reorganized  Virginia,  to  the  formation  of  this  section  as 
a  new  State,  was  given  on  the  13th  of  May,  1802,  and  on 
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the  31st  of  December  following,  President  Lincoln  ap¬ 
proved  tlio  Act  of  Congress  providing  for  its  admission 
into  the  Union  as  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  The  new 
State  constitution  was  adopted  by  the  people  on  March 
26,  1863.  Pop.  in  1870,  445,616.  ‘See  Sup.  p.  2522. 

West  ward,  adv.  [A.  S.  westweard]  Towards  the 
west ;  as.  The  course  of  empire  westward  takes  its  way  ” 

Westward ly ,  adv.  In  a  course  or  direction  towards 
t lie  west:  as,  to  sail  wstwardl ■/. 

West  Warc'ham,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Plymouth  cm,  45  m.  S.S.E.  of  Boston. 

West  YV  heat/ He  1<I,  in  Penn- ylvania,  a  township  of 
Indiana  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,318. 

West  Wflieel'i  dij?,  in  Ohm.  a  village  of  Belmont  co.,  on 
the  Ohio,  opposite  Wheeling,Virginiu ; p'p.  in  1860,450. 

West  Whit  e  laud,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township 
of  Chester  co.,  5  in.  N.of  West  Chester;  pop.  (1870)  1,165. 

West  WiiMlhuin*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Bradford  co.,  152  in.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

West  Windsor,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  township  of  Mercer 
co.:  P'P-  in  1870,  1,428. 

W  est  Windsor,  in  Vermont ,  a  township  of  Windsor 
co. ;  pop.  in  1S70.  708. 

West  Win 'field,  in  New  fork,  a  post-village  of 
Herkimer  co.,  15  in.  S.E.  of  Utica. 

West  Win'sted.  in  Connecticut ,  a  village  of  Litchfield 
co.,  30  in.  N.  of  Waterbary  ;  pop.  abt.  2,400. 

West  Yar  mouth,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village 
of  Barnstable  co.,  60  m.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

Wet,  a.  (comp,  wetter;  super t.  wettest.)  [A.  S  wcet ; 
Lat.  udos.  akin  to  (Jr.  huetos,  rain. J  Containing  water; 
surcharged  with  moisture;  as,  a  wet  napkin. —  Having 
water  or  other  liquid  upon  the  surface;  as,  a  wet  pave¬ 
ment. —  Rainy;  very  damp  or  humid;  as,  a  wet  season, 
a  wet  day. 

Wet  blanket ,  fij^irnti vely  and  colloquially,  that  which 
has  the  effect  of  damping  or  checking  ardor  or  aspira¬ 
tions;  as,  a  lady’s  “Iso”  throws  a  wet  blanket  over  a 
wooer. 

— n.  [A.S.  wceta .]  Water  or  wetness;  moisture,  humidity, 
or  dampness  in  considerable  degree.  —  Rainy,  foggy,  or 
humid  weather  ;  as,  it  has  been  very  wet  of  late.  —  A 
cant  term  for  alcohol  drink ;  as,  he  is  fond  of  his  wet; 
heavy  wet;  i.  e.,  spirituous  liquors. 

— v.  a.  (imp.  and pp.  wet;  sometimes,  but  rarely,  wetted.) 
[A.  S.  wcetan .]  To  fill  or  moisteu  with  water  or  other 
liquid  :  to  sprinkle;  to  damp;  to  cause  to  have  water  or 
other  fluid  adherent  to  the  surface;  to  dip  or  soak  in 
liquor  ;  as,  to  wet  one’s  feet ;  to  wet  cloth,  Ac. 

To  wet  one's  whistle ,  to  indulge  in  comforting  drink  ; 
to  rinse  the  dust  from  one’s  mouth  with  something  moist 
and  cordial;  as,  “Old  wine  is  good  stuff  to  wet  one's 
whistle  with.”  — Dickens. 

Weill  'er,  n.  [A.  S.  wedder ;  Ger.  widder.]  A  castrated 
rain. —  Wether  mutton,  a  choice  kiud  of  mutton,  obtained 
from  a  well-kept  wether  sheep. 

YVetli'erfieltl  Springs,  in  New  York,  a  post-village 
of  \\  yoming  co.,  250  in.  W.  of  Albany. 

YVeth  'crsfiehl,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  town- 1 
ship  of  Hartford  co.,on  the  Connecticut  River,  abt.  3  m. 
S.  of  Hartford  ;  pop.  (1870)  2,694. 

Wethersfield,  in  New  York ,  a  post-township  of  Wy¬ 
oming  co..  8  m.  S  W.  of  Warsaw ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

YVet'ness,  n.  State  of  being  wet;  moisture;  humidity; 
dampness;  as,  the  wetness  of  marshy  land;  the  witness 
of  a  dish-clout. — A  state  of  being  rainy,  foggy,  or  misty; 
as,  the  wetness  of  the  weather. 

YVet'- nurse*  n.  A  woman  who  suckles  the  child  of 
another  woman;  — as  distinguished  from  dry-nurse. 

YYet'-shod*  a.  Having  the  feet  wet  with  the  shoes  or 
boots  on. 

W  et'ta*  an  island  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  30  m.  N. 
of  Timor,  60  in.  long  and  30  broad  ;  Lat.  8°  5'  S.,  Lon. 
126°  12'  E. 

WetTer,a  lake  of  Sweden,  between  Lat.  57°  50'  and  58° 
55'  N.,  Lou.  14°  and  15°  E.,  25  m.  S.E.  of  Lake  Wener, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal.  Ext.  80  m.  long 
and  10  broad. 

Wet'teren,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  of  E.  Flanders,  on 
the  Scheldt,  7  m.  E. S.E.  of  Ghent.  Manuf.  Woollens  and 
cottons.  Pop.  9,3-0. 

YVet/terl»orn,(“  the  peak  of  tempests,”)  one  of  the  Al¬ 
pine  mountains  of  the  Bernese  Overland,  Switzerland, 
12,162  ft.  above  the  sea. 

YVet'tJsh,  a.  Somewhat  wet,  moist,  damp,  or  humid. 

YYetiim|>'li«i.  in  Alabama ,  a  post-town  and  township, 
cap.  of  Elmore  co.,  on  the  Coosa  River,  14  m.  N.  of 
Montgomery;  pop.  (1870)  4,957. 

YVet'zel*  in  W.  Virginia ,  a  N  co.,  bordering  on  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  area.  250  sq.  m.  Divers.  The  Ohio  River  and 
Fishing  Creek.  Surface ,  hilly;  soil ,  generally  fertile. 
Min.  Stone-coal.  Cap.  New  Martinsville.  Pop.  abt.  7,000. 

YVetzlar,  [vetz'lar.)  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the 
balm.  40  in.  E  N.E.  of  Coblentz;  pop.  6,050. 

YVeveli?hem,  {vev'el-gaim,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov. 
of  W.  Flanders,  2  in.  E.N.E.  of  Menin  ;  pop  4,500. 

We've  rlon.  in  Maryland ,  a  post-village  of  Frederick 
co.,  on  the  Potomac,  80  m.  W.  of  Baltimore. 

YVe’vil*  n.  Same  as  Weevil,  q.  v. 

We x 'ford,  a  seaport-town  of  Ireland,  cap.  of  a  co.  of 
same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Staney  in  St. 
George's  Channel,  25  in.  N.N.E.  of  Waterford.  It  is 
irregularly  built,  with  narrow  streets, but  contains  some 
handsome  public  and  private  buildings.  Manuf.  Wool- 
leus.  Pop.  13.000. 

Wexford*  in  Michigan,  a  N.W.  co.;  area,  576  sq.  in.  It 
is  drained  by  the  Manistee  River.  Surface ,  level ;  soil, 
fertile.  Pop.  (1870)  650. 

YVey.  n.  In  England,  a  measure  of  weight,  being,  va¬ 
riously,  of  wool,  6j4j  tods  of  28  lbs.;  of  wheat,  a  load  or 
5  quarters;  of  salt,  40  bushels  of  56  lbs.  each ;  ol  cheese, 


32  cloves  of  8  lbs.  each  ;  of  oats  and  bailey,  48  bushels; 
of  butter,  from  2  to  3  cwt. 

Weyaiiwe  go,  in  IKYcrnsni,  a  post-village  and  twp. 
ot  Waupaca  co.,  35  m.  N.W.  of  Oshkosh  \pp.  (1870)1,243. 

YY’ey 'bri<l$?e.  in  Vermont ,  a  post  township  of  Addison 
co.,  35  in.  W.S.W.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  abt.  800. 

Weymouth  with  Melcombe-Regis,  a  seaport 
and  market-town  of  England,  in  Dorsetshire,  comprising 
the  town  and  chapelry  of  Weymouth  and  the  town  and 
parish  of  Melcombe,  the  former  on  the  S.  and  the  latter 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Wey,  8  miles  from  Dorchester. 
Weymouth  is  old  and  ill-built.  It  communicates  with 
Melcombe,  to  which  it  is  united  by  a  handsome  bridge. 
It  became  a  place  of  fashionable  resort,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  frequented  by  George  111.,  and  is  now 
greatly  enlarged  by  tlie  addition  of  many  new  and  ele¬ 
gant  buildings ;  Lat.  50°  36'  6”  N  ,  Lon.  *2°  26'  W.  Pop. 
of  Weymouth  4,000;  of  Melcombe,  7,000. 

YY'ey'  llioil  III*  ill  Massachusetts ,  a  post-township  of  Nor¬ 
folk  co.,  12  in.  S  S.E.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  (1870)  9, nil. 

YVey  mouth*  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Atlantic  co.,55  m.  S.  of  Trenton  ;pop.(  1870)  801. 

YY'ey  mouth,  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  seaport-town  of  Digby 
co.,  at  the  entrance  of  Sisseboo  River  in  St.  Mary’s  Bay. 

WEiaefc*  (hwak,)  v.  a.  [From  thwack.]  To  beat;  to 
strike;  to  cuff;  to  thrash;  to  give  a  smart  blow  or  blows 
to.  (Colloq.) 

— v.  n.  To  strike  anything  with  a  smart,  heavy  blow  or 
blows. — To  whack  away,  to  keep  hitting  with  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  heavy  blows;  as,  to  whack  away  at  a  mule.  (Col.) 

— n.  A  smart,  heavy  resounding  blow.  (Vulgar.) 

Whale,  (h  wul,)  n.  [A  S.  hwal,  hwitl;  Lat.  balcena;  Gr. 
phalaina.]  (Zool.)  A  name  common  to  all  the  species 
comprising  the  family  Balsenidte.  q.  v.,  but  more  espe¬ 
cially  applied  to  t lie  genus  Balsena,  comprising  the 
Right  Whale,  which  is  the  object  of  this  article.  The 
respiratory  apparatus  of  the  IK  is  peculiar  in  the  ex¬ 
treme;  the  larynx  has  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  when 
the  creature  is  breathing,  projects  into  the  cavity  of 
the  posterior  nares,  where  it  is  met  and  embraced  by 
the  muscles  of  the  palate,  and  thus  a  free  passage  is 
opened  through  the  nostrils  lrom  the  lungs  direct  to  the 
external  air,  although  at  the  same  time  t lie  whole  head 
and  mouth  may  be  under  water.  In  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  water  which  is  taken  into  the  mouth,  the  IK.  per¬ 
forms  the  act  of  deglutition,  hut  at  the  6anic  time  closes 
the  pharynx  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  water  beyond 
the  necessary  point.  By  these  means  it  is  forced  up  the 
nasal  passages, and  by  a  sudden  contraction  of  the  mus¬ 
cles  abt.  these  parts,  is  finally  expelled  in  a  jet  of  water, 
which  rises  to  some  height.  The  head  of  the  IK  is  dispro¬ 
portionately  large  in  comparison  with  the  size  oft  he  body, 
generally  being  one-third,  and  often  nue-half,  the  size  ot 
the  latter.  The  skull  is  generally  unsyminetricaL  The 
arrangement  of  the  baleen  or  whalebone  in  most  of  the 
Greenland  W.(Balwna  mysticetus) ( Fig.  2614)  is  very  pe¬ 
culiar.  A  strong  bony  keel  (Fig.  2013)  runs  along  the 
centre  of  the  palate,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  very 
broad  depression,  along  which  the  plates  of  baleen  are 
attached.  These  are  long  and  flat,  and  are  attached  to 
the  palate  by  their  bases  hanging  down  into  the  mouth. 
From  these  b<*iug  placed  transversely,  their  sides  are 
parallel  and  at  a  very  small  distance  from  each  other, 
the  base  of  each,  as  well  as  t lie  outer  edge,  being  com¬ 
posed  of  solid  whalebone,  while  the  inner  edge  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  filament  of  fibres  which  fill  up  the  whole 
interior  of  the  mouth  like  a  curtain  across  it.  The 
object  of  this  is  entirely  owing  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  stomach  of  the  IK,  which  is  so  small  in  comparison 
with  his  great  bulk  that  bis  food  consists  only  of  the 
smallest  of  the  swimming  moll usca, a  herring  being  the 
largest  fish  he  can  swallow.  To  procure  his  prey  he  is 
thus  obliged  to  engulf  a  whole  shoal  in  bis  mouth  at 
once,  where  they  become  entangled  in  the  fibres  of  the 
balamn.  The  water  is  then  strained  off,  and  poured 
through  the  blowholes,  while  the  animal  can  pass  liis 
diminutive  prey  into  the  oesophagus  as  he  requires.  It 
may  he  thus  seen  that  the  balsena  serves  the  purpose 
of  a  sort  of  sieve,  and  separates  the  food  which  the  W. 
feeds  on  from  the  water  which  he  cannot  but  take  in  at 
the  same  time  that  he  seizes  his  prey.  The  baleen  plates 
are  generally  from  eight  to  ten  feet  long,  and  number 
about  COO.  The  subject  of  which  they  are  composed  is  a 
well-known  and  valuable  article  of  commerce,  termed 
whalebone,  and  the  produce  from  a  single  IK  often  sells 
for  from  between  $1,000  and  $1,500.  The  Greenland  W. 
is  one  of  the  best-known  species,  and  is  a  native  of  the 
northern  seas, 
in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  and  its 
average  weight 
has  been  esti¬ 
mated  to  bo 
about  500,000 
pounds.  The 
back  and  sides 
are  covered  with 
fat,  of  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  unc¬ 
tuous  charac- 
ter,termedWtt6- 
ber ;  and  so 
oily  is  this  substance,  that  100  barrels  of  blubber  will 
produce  nearly  96  barrels  of  oil;  so  that  the  refuse 
and  waste  is  but  very  slight.  The  whole  body  of  a  W. 
of  this  species,  of  the  full  size,  will  yield  from  50  to  60 
puncheons  of  oil,  each  puncheon  containing  74  gallons: 
the  whole  value  of  such  a  fish  is  therefore  about  $5,000. 
The  young  ones  produce  about  50  barrels  of  oil  when 
they  are  onlj’  a  year  obi ;  but  at  that  time  they  are  par¬ 
ticularly  fat.  The  female  produces  her  young  alive, 
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after  a  gestation  of  about  nine  or  ten  months,  and  is 
even  Uiore  attached  than  the  generality  of  animals  to 
her  young,  many  instances  of  her  being  known  to  sac¬ 
rifice  her  life  rather  than  leave  them.  The  Right  IK  is 
confined  to  the  frigid  regions,  and  is  common  to  the  N. 
Atlantic  and  N.  Pacific;  but  it  is  specially  hunted  by 
American  and  English  whalers  about  Batliifs  Bay,  where 
the  vessels  arrive  about  the  end  of  April,  and  contin¬ 
ually  keep  a  sharp  lookout.  B.  australis  is  a  species 
coutiued  to  the  Antarctic  regions,  and  is  smaller  than 


Fig.  2614.  —  common  w  hale,  (Balxna  mysticetus.) 

the  Arctic  species.  The  IK  fishery  is  twofold  :  that  of 
the  northern  sens,  in  which  the  common  IK.  is  hunted  ; 
and  that  of  the  southern,  in  which  the  chief  object  of  pur¬ 
suit  is  the  Spermaceti  IK  or  Cachalot,  q.  v.  The  pro¬ 
duce  of  both  these  animals,  before  chemistry  had  sup¬ 
plied  the  public  with  substitutes  for  trniu  oil  and 
spermaceti,  was  of  far  greater  economical  importance 
than  it  is  now.  But  as  the  materials  for  artificial  light 
and  for  the  lubrication  of  machinery  are  now  supplied 
from  many  other  sources,  and  us  the  whales  are  be¬ 
come  very  scarce  from  being  so  constantly  bunted,  the 
IK  fishery  has  greatly  fallen  off  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  may  soon  he  abandoned.  See  Deport  U.  S.  Pish 
Com.  (1875)  for  IK.  fishing,  from  16n0  to  1876. 

YYiaale,  v.  a.  [See  Wale.]  To  wale;  to  weul ;  to  mark 
with  stripes,  ns  by  a  lash.  (Vulgar.) 

YVhale'bone.  n.  See  Whale. 

Whalc'-fiiai.  n.  A  commercial  term  for  whalebone. 

Whale'-fisfliery,  n.  See  Whale. 

YYhale'nian*  v.  A  man  employed  in  the  whale-fishery. 

YVhaUer,  n.  A  person  or  ship  employed  in  the  whale- 
fishery. 

Whal  a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the 

taking  of  whales;  as,  a  whaling  voyage. 

— v.  The  business  of  taking  whales. 

WBiaIe*s  Back,  an  island  of  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
E.  of  the  entrance  to  Portsmouth  harbor,  contains  a 
lighthouse  68  ft.  high,  w’itli  two  fixed  lights,  one  10  ft. 
above  the  other;  Lat.  43°  2'  30”  N.,  Lon.  70°  42'  45”  IV. 

YV Bi  ap.  Whop,  ( h  wop,)  v.  n.  To  th row  one's  self  quickly 
or  abruptly;* to  turn  suddenly.  (Vulgar.) 

— ?i.  [A.S.  hweop,  a  whip.]  A  blow;  a  quick,  heavy 
stroke;  a  lash  or  cut,  as  with  a  whip.  (Vulgar.) 

YVliappor,  YVBiopper,  ( hwdp'prr ,)  n.  A  lie  of  gi¬ 
gantic  dimensions;  or,  in  other  words,  a  lie  us  broad 
as  it  is  long.  (Colloq.  and  vulgar.) 

YVhap'piaig:*  YVEfiop'pin;?.  a.  Very  hirge;  mon¬ 
strous;  almost  incredible;  as,  a  whopping  story.  (Col¬ 
loq.  and  vulgar.) 

WBiarf,  ( hworf, )  n. ;  pi.  Wharves,  and  frequently 
Wharfs.  [A.S.  hwarf,  hweorf,  from  hweorfan,  to  turn, 
to  depart.]  A  sort  of  quay  cm  the  margins  of  a  dock, 
harbor,  river,  canal,  &c..  alongside  which  ships  or  barges 
arc  brought  for  the  purpose  ot  being  loaded  or  lightened; 
or,  a  levelled  surface,  terrace,  or  causeway,  formed  on  a 
river  or  canal  bank,  or  sea-coast,  to  facilitate  the  land¬ 
ing  and  embarkation  of  passengers  and  goods,  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  an  artificial  frontage  or  structure  of  masonry 
or  other  materials. 

— v.  a.  To  furnish  with  a  wharf  or  wharves  ;  to  secure  by 
means  of  a  wharf  or  river-wall  of  masonry,  Ac.  —  To 
place  on,  or  bring  to,  a  w  barf :  as,  to  wharf  merchandise. 

Wharfage,  (hworf  aj,)  v.  Fees  or  duties  paid  for  the 
privilege  of  using  a  wharf  for  loading  or  discharging 
goods  and  other  contents  of  ships’  cargoes. 

YVliarf-boat.  n.  In  the  U.  States,  a  kind  of  boat 
moored  at  the  side  of  a  river,  Ac.,  and  used  for  a  wharf, 
iu  places  where  the  height  of  the  water  is  so  variable 
that  a  fixed  wharf  would  he  useless.  —  Barllelt. 

YYliarringr,  n.  Wharfs  considered  collectively. 

Wharl'  inger^^r,)  n.  One  w;ho  has  charge  of  a  wharf. 

WBiar'lon,in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Fayette  co.: 
pop.  abt.  2.000.  —  A  post-township  of  Potter  co.,  40  m. 
N.W.  of  Lock  Haven  ;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Wharton*  in  Texas ,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  1.080  sq.  m. 
Divers.  Colorado  and  San  Bernard;  nl-o.  Mustang  and 
Sandy  creeks;  pop.  abt.  5,000.—  A  post-village,  cap.  of 
the  above  co..  50  m.  N.  of  Matagorda. 

YYT liar' tons bur{?,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Wyandott 
co.,  40  m.  8.W.  of  Sandusky. 

YVhate'ly,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-township  of  Frank¬ 
lin  co.,  88  m.  N.W.  of  Boston ;  pop.  (1870)  1,068. 

YVliat,  (hwdt.) pron.  [A.  S  hwaet,  noniin.  neut.  of  hunt 
w  ho  ]  A  pronoun  used  interrogatively  in  relation  to 
things,  inanimate  objects, or  creatures  other  than  man; 
employed  both  substantively  and  ndjectively as,  what 
did  you  say?  what  is  that?  —  Hence,  in  an  ejaculatory 
sense,  tantamount  to  how  great ;  how  wonderful ;  as,  what 
patience!  what  bravery !  —  Sometimes  attached  as  an 
adverbial  prefix  to  adjectives,  as  nearly  approaching  in 
equivalence  to  how ;  as.  what  a  lucky  fellow!  i.  e.,  li«>w 
lucky  a  fellow !  —  also,  with  a  general  independent  Big- 
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nification,  pointing  to  tho  singularity  or  strangeness  of 
a  person  or  thing;  as,  *•  What,  partial  judges  are  our  love 
and  hate?”  (Dryden.) — A  compound  relative,  equivalent, 
in  force  and  substance,  to  that  which;  adjectively,  to  the 
cause  which;  the  class  or  order  of  thing  which  ;  and  in¬ 
frequently  to  the  ship  on  or  at  which;  having  application 
also  in  a  corresponding  adverbial  sense;  as,  “  Want 
time  t lie  morn  mysterious  visions  brings.”  ( Pope .) — 
Whatever;  what  thing  soever;  —  employed  indefi¬ 
nitely  ;  as,  whether  it  was  his  wish  or  his  obligation,  or 
what  it  was. —  Partly  ;  in  part;  —  used  adverbially,  with 
a  following  proposition,  as  by  or  with,  and  with  reitera¬ 
tion  ;  as,  what  with  this,  what  with  that,  I  have  more 
than  I  can  properly  attend  to. 

(Note.  In  tho  phrase  I  tell  you  what ,  what  forms  an 
elliptical  equivalent  for  how  it  in;  v)hat  it  is,  Ac.;  what 
not  is  an  expression  frequently  employed  as  an  abbrevi¬ 
ated  clause  ending  an  enumeration  of  several  or  sundry 
things  or  particulars,  the  verb  of  which,  being  either 
the  same  as  that  of  tho  principal,  or  a  general  word,  is 
omitted  ;  as,  “  Humbugs,  bores,  and  what  not;" — hence, 
the  words  are  commonly  understood  as  having  the  lorco 
of  a  substantive,  equivalent  to  any  thing  you  please,  et¬ 
cetera ,  Ac.  —  What  ho!  an  ejaculation  of  hailing  or  call¬ 
ing;  as,  What  ho!  thou  genius  of  tho  dime,  what  ho!" 

( Dryden .) — What  if \  what  will  happen  or  come  to  pass 
if;  us,  “  What  if  I  should  strike  you?  ” — What  though , 
even  supposing  or  allowing  that  it  bo  so;  as,  “  What 
though  none  live  my  innocence  to  tell?  I  know  it.” 
{Dryden.) — W hut's  what ,  the  real  or  identical  thing;  — 
used  colloquially  and  vulgarly;  as,  leave  him  to  judge 
for  himself,  he  knows  what's  what  ) 

W’Jiatev'er,  pron.  Being  this  or  that;  being  of  one 
nature  or  another;  being  one  thing  or  another;  any¬ 
thing  that  may  be;  all  that;  tho  whole  that ;  all  partic¬ 
ulars  that ;  as,  in  whatever  manner  you  choose. 

Whul'-iiot,  n.  See  Eiag&ke. 

W  hatsoev'er,  a.  Whatever,  (it.) 

Wiieal,  {hwel),  n.  [A.  S.  hwCte ,  putrefied  flesh.]  A 
weal ;  a  wale;  a  mark  raised  by  a  stroke,  as  of  a  whip. 

W  heat,  {hwet,)  n.  [A.  S.  hwaeti;  Her.  weitzen.]  { Agric.)\ 
A  well-known  species  of  grass  (Triticum  sativum  and 
its  varieties),  belonging  to  tho  genus  Triticum.  It  is, 
after  Indian  corn,  the  most  important  of  our  farm  crops. 
It  may  be  raised  on  all  sorts  of  soils,  but  heavy,  still 
lands  are  the  most  suitable  for  it.  Tho  varieties  of 
wheat  are  perpetually  changing,  in  consequence  of 
variations  of  culture,  climate,  and  soil,  those  most  in  use 
being  distinguished  by  different  local  terms.  They  may 
bo  divided  into  tho  two  great  classes  of  red  and  white. — 
the  latter  bring  superior  as  respects  quality  aud  pro¬ 
duce,  and  tlio  former  as  respects  productiveness  and 
hardiness.  As  this  grain  is  frequently  cultivated  on 
very  inferior  soils,  and  alter  very  imperfect  preparation, 
the  produce  per  aero  varies  materially  in  different 
counties  and  districts.  It  is  also  very  liable  to  injury 
from  bad  seed  time,  a  wet  winter,  or  a  blight  during  the 
period  of  its  flowering  (  which  last  is  the  most  common 
cause  of  the  failure  or  deficiency  of  the  wlifcat  crops) ;  so 
that  its  produce  varies  as  much  in  different  seasons  on 
tho  same  farms,  and  under  tho  same  management,  as  it 
does  during  the  same  season  on  different  farms.  The 
lowest  quantity  of  produce,  except  where  an  absolute 
deficiency  from  blight  occurs,  may,  perhaps,  be  rated  at 
from  10  to  12  bushels  an  acre,  and  the  highest  at  from 
48  to  60  or  61  bushels.  The  mean  product  for  all  the  U. 
States  is  about  21  bushels  per  acre.  The  geographical 
range  over  which  wheat  can  be  grown  is  peculiar.  It 
is  not  produced  in  tropical  climates.  Here  its  place  is 
taken  by  rice.  There  is  a  northern  limit  to  its  growth, 
beyond  which  oats  can  be  cultivated.  Here,  however, 
wheat  is  not  seen, only  because  there  is  notsufficient  heat 
to  ripen  it.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  tho  hardiest  of  the 
cereals,  and  it  is  said  that  its  quality  is  always  best 
when  it  grows  on  that  margin  beyond  which  it  will  not 
ripen  at  all.  Wheat  is  the  most  costly  of  the  cereals. 
The  seed  sown  on  any  given  area  is  not  more  than  half 
the  amount  which  can  be  sown  of  other  kinds  of  corn. 
The  crop  is  scantier,  and  as  it  sends  its  principal  roots 
deeply  into  the  earth,  it  is  more  exhausting  to  the  soil; 
but  the  meal  or  flour  of  wheat  is  better  adapted  to 
sustain  the  various  vilal  functions  than  that  of  any  other 
kind  of  grain.  The  products  of  wheat  in  tho  U.  States 
is  constantly  progressing.  Iu  1840,  the  total  products 
was  only  88,5 13,200  bushels;  while  it  amounted  to  100,- 
485,800  in  1850,  to  171,183,500  in  18G0,  and  to  260,146,900 
in  1869.  The  chief  wheat-growing  States  in  I860  were: 
Illinois  (far  above  any  other).  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  California.  Our  ex¬ 
portation  during  the  same  year  was  6,146,411  bushels 
of  wheat,  $7,822,555;  and  1,300,106  barrels  of  flour, 
$12,803,775.  It  is  still  more  important  in  the  years  when 
there  is  shortness  of  crops  iu  Great  Britain  or  France. 
See  Wheat- moth. 

W iieat'-ear,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Snxacola  cenant.he ,  a 
European  bird,  about  5}/£  inches  long,  belonging  to  the 
family  Sylvicolidie ,  q.  v. 

W'Jieatcn,  ( hwct’n .)  a.  [A.  S.  liwseten]  Made  of  wheat. 

Wlieat'ifield,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-township  of  Ingham 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  800. 

Wheat'liehl,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Niagara  co., 
12  m.  N.  of  Buffalo;  pop.  abt.  4,500. 

W'hcatlicifl,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  twp.  of  Indiana  co. — 
A  twp.  of  Perry  co.,  6  in.  E.  of  Bloomfield  ;  pop.  abt.  950. 

Wheat'- fly,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Cecidomva. 

Wr  heat'-grass,  n.  {Iiot.)  Another  name  of  the  Dog’s 
C  »ugh-graas.  See  Triticum. 

Wlieal  land,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Bureau  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  700. — A  twp.  of  Fayette  co. ;  pop.  abt.  11,000.  —  A 
twp.  of  Macon  co.;  pop.  (1870)  1,336. — A  twp.  of  Will  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,500. 


Wheatland,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-township  of  Hillsdale 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,900. 

Wheatland,  iu  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of 
Rice  co.,  abt.  20  in.  N.W.  of  Faribault;  pop.  abt.  300. 

Wheat  land,  in  New  York ,  a  post  twp.  of  Monroe  co., 
15  ui.  W.S.W.  of  Rochester;  pop.  abt.  3,300. 

Wheatland,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  in  the 
S  W.  part  of  Mercer  co.  It  contains  4  blast  furnaces,  a 
rolling-mill,  aud  a  graduated  school.  Pop.  abt.  500. 

Wheatland,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of 
Kenosha  co.,  70  in.  S.  E.  of  Madison  ;  pop.  abt.  1,400.  —  A 
township  of  Vernon  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Wheat -moth,  or  Anguu.mdis  Grain-moth,  n.  {Zool.) 
The  A nacampsis  cerealella, a  moth  of  the  family Tineidtr, 
which  expands  half  an  inch,  and  is  pale  cinnamon-brown 
above,  with  a  satin  lustre;  hind  wings  lead  color;  tho 
antennae  are  thread-like,  and  consist  of  numerous  beaded 
joints,  and  two  tapering  feelers  are  turned  over  the  head. 
It  lays  from  60  to  90  eggs  in  clusters  of  about  20  on  a 
single  kernel  of  grain.  In  4  to  6  days  these  eggs  produce 
little  worm-like  caterpillars  not  thicker  than  a  hair. 
Each  burrows  in  a  single  kernel,  and  devours  the  mealy 
substance,  and  the  work  of  destruction  goes  on  so  un¬ 
seen,  that  it  is  only  detected  by  the  softness  of  tho  grain 
or  the  loss  of  its  weight.  When  fully  grown,  the  Angou- 
mois  caterpillar  is  not  more  than  one-filth  of  an  inch 
long,  white,  with  brownish  head,  six  small  jointed  legs, 
and  ten  extremely  small  prop-legs.  It  goes  into  the 
chrysalis  state  within  the  kernel.  Before  this  it  has 
gnawed  a  hole  nearly  through  by  which  to  escape  when 
it  has  finished  its  transformations.  The  insects  of  the 
summer  brood  come  to  the  full  larva  growth  in  about 
3  weeks,  remain  for  a  time  in  the  chrysalis  state,  aud  iu 
autumn  they  appear  in  the  winged  form,  and  may  be 
found  in  the  evening  in  great  numbers  laying  their  eggs 
upon  stored  grain.  The  moth-worms  of  the  second  brood 
remain  iu  tho  grain  through  the  winter,  change  into 
winged  moths  in  tho  summer,  and  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
ears  of  the  growing  grain. — Tenney. 

Wheat  on,  Henry,  a  distinguished  American  publicist 
and  diplomatist,  was  b.  in  Rhode  Island  in  1 4 85.  He 
studied  at  Brown  University,  adopted  tne  profession  of 
the  law,  aud  was  called  to  the  bar.  After  a  visit  to 
Europe  be  settled  at  New  York,  where  lie  became,  in 
1815,  a  judge  in  tbo  Marine  Court,  and  soon  after  re¬ 
porter  to  the  Supremo  Court  of  tiie  United  States.  In 
addition  to  his  heavy  professional  duties  lie  found  time 
also  for  much  miscellaneous  literary  labor,  contributing 
to  several  periodical  publications,  and  lecturing  before 
several  learned  societies.  Alter  being  employed  for 
some  years  iu  the  revision  of  tho  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  lie  was  sent,  in  1827,  as  a 
charge  d'affaires  to  Copenhagen.  He  held  a  similar  post 
at  Berlin  from  18J4  to  1837,  when  he  was  named  minis¬ 
ter  plenipotentiary.  In  this  important  position  ho  re¬ 
mained  till  1846.  enjoying  the  highest  esteem  and  confi¬ 
dence  not  only  of  liis  countrymen,  but  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  aud  statesmen  of  Europe.  MVs  great  work,  The 
Ete.ments  of  International  Law,  appeared  in  1836,  lias 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  is  generally  re 
garded  as  an  authority.  Among  his  other  works  are,  a 
History  of  the  Law  of  the  Nations  in  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica  from  the  Earliest  Times  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington ; 
Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  U.  S  ;  1 L story  of  the  Northmen,  Ac.  D.  1848. 

Whea'ioil,  in  Ilinois,  a  post-village  of  Du  Rage  co.,  25 
m.  W.  of  Chicago;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Wheaton,  in  lEtsccmsift,  a  township  of  Chippewa  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  799. 

Wheat'stciie,  Ch\rlet,f.r.s.,  an  eminent  English  nat¬ 
ural  philosopher,  b.  at  Gloucester,  1802,  chiefly  known  as 
having  introduced  and  given  a  practical  application  to 
the  electric  telegraph  in  England,  and  as  the  discoverer 
of  the  electro-magnetic  alarum.  See  Si  pplement. 

W’hcedle,  (hwc’al,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  adwelian ,  to  seduce.] 
To  beguile;  to  flatter;  to  entice  by  soft  words;  to  coax  ; 
to  cajole;  to  get  the  better  of  by  geutle  aud  soothing 
ways;  as,  a  wheedling  woman. 

— v.  n.  To  coax;  to  flatter;  to  blarney. 

Wheed'ler,  «.  One  who  wheedles. 

Whced'iing,  n.  Act  of  flattering,  enticing,  coaxing, 
or  cajoling. 

Wheel,  {hwel,)  7i.  [A.  S.  hweohl,  hweol.]  (Mech.)  A  con¬ 
trivance  by  means  of  which  t  lie  intermittent  and  limited 
action  of  the  lever  is  extended  to  any  distance,  and  made 
to  act  continuously  ami  uniformly.  Wheels  are  either 
of  the  kind  known  as  carriage-  W.,  friction-  IE,  or  toothed- 
W.  ;  including,  under  the  second  division,  band-  W., 
und  under  the  third  the  various  kinds  of  cog ,  trundle , 
spur,  crown,  and  bevelled  W.  The  efficiency  of  a  carriage- 
W.  consists  in  the  length  of  the  lever  it  offers  (or,  in 
other  words,  upon  its  diameter);  upon  the  direction  in 
which  the  power  is  applied  to  it;  and  upon  the  small 
extent  of  surface  producing  friction,  provided  that  the 
surface  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  load  from  forcing  the 
IE.  into  the  material  on  which  they  run.  Friction- W. 
are  introduced  into  mill-work  for  the  purpose  of  facili¬ 
tating  the  horizontal  or  vertical  movement  of  traversing 
beds,  of  guide-rods,  Ac. ;  and  the  conditions  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  fulfil  are,  that  they  should  revolve  ireely  on 
their  own  axles,  and  present  smooth  surfaces  (aide  to 
retain  a  lubricating  fluid)  to  the  bodies  moving  over 
them,  or  over  which  they  may  move.  Driving-band-  W., 
on  the  contrary,  are  fixed  on  their  bearing-shafts,  and 
have  their  surfaces  formed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause 
the  bands,  or  straps,  to  adhere  to  them  by  their  mere 
friction  upon  the  asperities,  and  thus  to  produce  motion 
jn  the  secondary  band- IE  of  the  machinery  to  which 
they  are  applied  by  the  rotation  of  the  first  IE.  In 
toothed-  IE,  a  series  of  projections,  or  teeth,  are  formed 
on  the  outer  rim  of  one  W.,  which  work  into  corre- 
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sponding  projections  upon  the  outer  rim  of  the  W. 
connected  with  it.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the 
former  to  communicate  their  motion  by  the  sliding  or 
rubbing  of  their  surfaces  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth 
of  the  second  W.  Cog-  W.  are  those  in  which  the  teeth 
are  made  of  a  different  material  to  the  W.  itself;  but 
the  cogs  are  nevertheless  of  the  same  outline  in  princi¬ 
ple  as  ordinary  teeth.  See  Paddle-wheel,  Spinning- 
wheel,  Water-wheel,  Ac. 

{Naut.)  See  Steering-wheel. 

{Pottery.)  A  round,  wooden  disc  revolving  horizon¬ 
tally  at  the  top  of  a  vertical  shaft  or  spindle,  on  which 
the  clay  is  shaped  by  the  potter's  hand. 

{Pyro.)  A  revolving  fire-work  ;  as,  a  Catherine-wi/i/v?. 

— An  apparatus  by  which  criminals  in  some  countries 
were  formerly  tortured.  —  A  rolling  or  revolving  body  ; 
a  disc;  an  orb. —  Rotation;  compass;  revolution. 

MeasuHng- wheel.  { Mech .)  A  Pedometer,  g.  v. —  Wheel 
and  axle.  ( Mech .)  One  of  the  simple  mechanical  pow¬ 
ers,  or  machines,  consisting  of  a  wheel  having  a  cylin¬ 
drical  axis  passing  through  its  centre,  resting  on  pivots 
at  its  extremities,  or  supported  in  gudgeons,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  revolving.  The  power  is  applied  to  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  wheel,  and  tho  weight  or  force  to  be  over¬ 
come  to  theeircumferenceolthe  axle;  equilibrium  takes 
place  when  the  power  and  weight  are  to  each  other  in¬ 
versely  as  the  radii  of  the  circles  to  which  they  are  ap¬ 
plied. 

— v.  a.  To  convey  on  wheels,  or  in  a  wheelbarrow  ;  as,  to 
wheel  a  load  of  bricks.  —  To  whirl  ;  to  cause  to  gyrate, 
turn,  or  revolve ;  to  put  into  a  rotary  uiotiou;  as,  a  bird 
wheels  in  the  air. 

— v.  7i.  To  move,  ns  on  wheels  ;  to  have  a  rotary  motion  ; 
to  turn  on  an  axis,  or  as  on  an  axis  ;  to  move  about.  — 
To  turn;  to  move  round  or  chang%direction,  as  if  re¬ 
volving  upon  a  pivot;  as,  troops  wheeling  to  the  left.  — 
To  fetch  a  compass  ;  to  describe  a  circuit ;  as,  “  Wheeling 
down  the  steep  ...  he  flies.”  {Pope.)  —  To  roll  forward; 
as,  a  chair  wheeled  on  castors. 

Whccl'-animalculc,  n.  (Zmil.)  See  Rotifera. 

Wheer-haremeler,  i ?.  See  Bvuomf.ter. 

Wlioid'barrow,  n.  A  light  wooden  frame-work  with 
a  cavity  for  conveying  articles,  having  two  shafts  or 
handles  and  one  wheel,  and  rolled  or  trundled  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  person. 

W’heeled,  a.  Having  wheels ;  — used  in  composition  ; 
as,  a  four -wheeled  drag. 

W  Died  'or,  7i.  One  who,  or  that  which,  wheels,  turns, 
or  gyrates.  —  A  wheel-horse,  or  one  of  those  which  are 
next  the  wheels  of  a  carriage;  —  as  opposed  to  the  lead¬ 
ers ,  or  forward  horses. 

Wheel  'or,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Porter  co.,  37 
m.  S.E.  of  Chicago. 

W’hceler,  in  New  York,  a  post-townsliip  of  Steuben 
co.,  5  in.  N.  of  Bath ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Wheel'erNburg,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Scioto  co., 

9  m.  E.  of  Portsmouth;  pop.  abt.  600. 

W'heel'ing,  in  Illinois,  a  post- village  and  township  of 
Cook  co.,  abt.  25  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago;  pop.  (1870)  1,835. 

Wheeling,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Rice  co.,  5  m. 

E.  of  Faribault;  pop.  abt.  700. 

Wheeling,  in  Ohio ,  a  township  of  Belmont  co. ;  pop. 
(1870)  1,240. — A  twp.  of  Guernsey  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,090. 

Wheeling,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  city  and  port  of  entry, 
cap.  of  the  State  and  of  Ohio  co.,  on  the  Ohio  River, 
92  m.  below  Pittsburg;  Lat.  40°  7'  N.,  Lon.  80°  42'  W. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  places  on  the  Ohio, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  wire  suspension  bridge,  t lie 
span  of  which  measures  1,010  ft.;  and  the  towers  153ft. 
above  low-water  mark,  and  60  ft.  above  the  abutments. 

It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Hemp- 
field,  aud  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  railroads,  and 
contains  numerous  iron-foundries,  forges,  manufacto¬ 
ries  of  nails,  glassware,  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods, 
paper,  leather,  steam-engines,  Ac.  Pop.  abt.  25,OuO. 

Wheeling1  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  rises  by  two 
branches,  the  N.  and  S.  Forks,  iu  Washington  and 
Greene  cos.,  and  flowing  W.  enters  the  Ohio  River  at 
Wheeling,  W.  Virginia. 

W’heel'-house,  n.  (Naut.)  A  small  house  or  covered 
apartment  on  deck  which  contains  the  steeriug-wlieel ; 
also,  one  of  the  paddle-boxes  of  a  steamer. 

W’heel'ing,  n.  Act  of  conveying  or  transporting  on 
wheels;  especially,  the  act  of  conveying  materials,  as 
earth,  stones.  Ac.,  on  a  wheelbarrow  — Convenience  for 
transit  on  wheels;  as,  the  roads  are  in  bad  wheeling.  — 

A  turning,  rotary,  or  circular  movement;  as,  the  wheel¬ 
ing  of  a  column  of  infantry. 

W’hee'look,  in  Vennont ,  a  post-townsliip  of  Caledonia 
co.,  29  m.  N.E.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  (1870)  822. 

Wrheel'-ore,  n.  {Min.)  Same  as  Bouknonite. 

Wlieel  Purchase,  ?*.  A  simple  contrivance  for 
moving  a  wheeled  carriage  with  increased  power.  It  is 
formed  by  hooking  a  drag-rope  to  the  tire  of  a  wheel  as 
near  the  ground  as  possible,  carrying  the  running  end 
up  over  the  tire,  and  stretching  it  out  so  as  to  form  a 
tangent  to  the  wheel ;  when  the  rope  is  hauled  on,  the 
carriage  advances.  The  power  gained  is  in  proportion 
to  the  diameter  of  tho  wheel. 

Wheel'- plough,  (-plow.)  n.  {Agric.)  A  plough  with 
a  wheel  or  wheels  added  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  regu¬ 
lating  the  depth  of  the  furrow,  and  rendering  the  im- 
dement  more  steady  to  hold. 

heel'  •race,  n.  The  place  in  which  a  water-wheel 
is  fixed. 

WTlieer-sliape«l.(-.??»ap£,)a.  Havingthefonnof  h  wheel. 

(Hot.)  Enlarging  into  a  flat  border  at  top,  with  but 
little  tube;  as.  a  wheel-shaped  corolla. 

Wheel-work,  (-wurk.)  n.  {Mach  )  A  combination 
of  wheels  imparting  motion  to  one  another 

I  W  heel  wright,  (- rit ,)  n.  One  whose  occupation  ii 
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to  make  wheels  and  wheeled  carriages,  especially  carts, 
wagons,  Ac. 

Will  ?eze,  (/tww,)  v.  7i.  [A.  S.  hweosan ;  formed  from 
tin?  sound,  and  allied  to  whiz.]  'io  breathe  hard  and 
with  an  audible  sound,  us  asthmatic  persons. 

Whee*'ing,  n.  A  noisy  respiration,  produced  by  ob¬ 
struction  of  the  air-passages. 

M  liccx'y,  a.  Wheezing;  breathing  with  difficulty  and 
with  a  noisy  sound;  as,  wheezy  lungs. 

Whelk,  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  coiniuon  name  of  the  genus 
Buccinum,  containing  gusteropods  which  have  the  shell 
notched  in  front,  or  the  canal  abruptly  reflected.  There 
are  about  1,000  living,  and  360  fossil  species.  They  are 
marine  and  carnivorous. 

Whelm,  (hw'lm,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  ahwylfan  —  a,  inten¬ 
sive,  h  weal  fan.  to  cover. J  To  overwhelm  ;  to  cover  with 
water  or  by  immersion  in  something  that  envelops  on 
all  sides;  as,  the  whelming  billow.  [Guy.)  —  To  over¬ 
burden  ;  to  immerse  deeply  ;  as,  to  whelm  one  in  pain. 

Whelp,  ( hw.'lp ,)  n.  [A.  S.  hwelp.]  A  cub;  a  puppy; 
the  young  of  the  canine  species,  and  also  of  beasts  of 
prey;  as,  a  lion's  whelps. —  A  youth;  a  young  man;  — 
used  in  contempt;  as,  that  whelp ,  tiiat  uulicked  cub  of 
a  vulgar  breed. 

— v.  n.  To  bring  forth  whelps,  as  the  females  of  the 
canine  species,  and  some  other  beasts  of  prey. 

—r.  a  To  give  birth  to,  as  cubs  or  young;  as,  a  fou? mind 
whelps  foul  ideas. 

"W lie ii *(hwen,)  adv.  [A.  S.  hwaenne ,  hwenne ;  Go r.  wann ; 
Lat.  qucm do  ;  from  the  pronominal  root  hva. J  At  what 
time; — employed  in  an  interrogative  sense ;  as ,  when, 
and  where,  did  you  see  him? — At  that  time;  at  or  just 
after  the  moment  that ;  —  used  relatively  ;  you  may  do 
it  when  and  how  you  like. — Which  time;  after  the  time 
that;  —  ellipticallv  and  unauthorizedly  employed  as  a 
substantive;  as,  <m  Tuesday  last  I  met  him,  since  when 
I  have  not  seen  him.  —  While;  whereas;  —  used  with  a 
conjunctional  application  to  introduce  an  adversative 
clause,  and  tantamount  to  though  at  the  same  hme  ;  as, 
he  persisted  iu  marrying  her  when  he  might  have  done 
better. 

Wr hence,  ( hicem .)  adv.  [A.  S.  hwanen.]  From  what 
place,  source,  premises,  principles,  facts,  antecedents, 
and  the  like;  how;  —  in  an  interrogative  sense;  as, 
i vhence  come  you  ?  whence  got  you  your  information? — 
By  what  way  or  means:  in  general, from  which  person, 
cause,  place,  principle,  or  circumstance; —  in  a  relative 
sense;  as,  we  have  stated  whence  our  knowledge  is 
derived.  (Note  All  the  words  of  this  class,  as  whence, 
where ,  whether ,  Ac.,  are  occasionally  employed  pronom¬ 
inal  ly  by  a  harsh  and  inelegant  construction  ;  as,  from 
whence  did  yon  sail  r) 

Whencesoever,  rel.  adv.  From  what  place,  cause, 
or  source  soever. 

WThenev'er,  rel.  adv.  At  whatever  time;  as,  when¬ 
ever  you  like  to  go. 

W’hensoev'er,  rel.  adj.  [when,  so.  and  ei'er.]  When¬ 
ever  ;  at  whatever  time;  at  what  time  soever. 

Where,  ( hwair ,)  adv.  [A.  S.  hwoer.]  At  or  in  what 
place;  in  what  position,  situation,  or  circumstances;  — 
employed  interrogatively;  as,  where  have  you  been?  — 
At  which  place  or  places  ;  at  the  place  in  which  ; — used 
relatively  ;  as,  the  country  where  I  was  horn. — Whither  ; 
to  what  or  which  place;  —  applied  both  interrogatively 
and  relatively  ;  as,  where  are  you  going? 

Whereabout',  Whereabouts',  adv.  Near  what 
or  which  place;  about  where;  —  employed  interroga¬ 
tively  and  relatively,  and  generally  in  the  form  where- 
about*  ;  as,  whereabouts  do  you  reside  ?  —  Concerning  or 
having  reference  to  which  ;  as,  the  thing  xvhereub>>ut  we 
are  perplexed.  (Note.  Whereabout ,  or  whereabouts ,  is 
very  frequently  used  colloquially  as  a  substantive;  as, 
I  had  a  difficulty  in  finding  his  whereat >ouU.) 

Whereas,  ( hwir-az ',)  conj.  Considering  that  things 
are  so:  the  thing  being  so  that ;  siuce;  —  employed  in 
the  introduction  of  a  preamble. 

— When  in  fact  or  truth  ;  —  implying  opposition  to  some¬ 
thing  gone  before  ;  or,  implying  an  admission  of  facts, 
sometimes  preceding  a  different  statement  or  version, 
and  sometimes  by  inferential  or  consequential  issues; 
as,  “  The  aliment  of  plants  is  nearly  one  uniform  juice; 
whereas ,  animals  live  upon  very  different  sorts  of  sub¬ 
stances.”  —  Arbuthvot. 

Whereat',  At  what;  —  of  relative  application; 

as,  whereat  he  despaired  of  success.  —  At  what:  — em¬ 
ployed  interrogatively  ;  as,  whereat  have  you  taken 
offence? 

W'hereby',  adv.  By  which;  by  means  of  which:  — 
applied  relatively. 

“  Preveut  those  evils  whereby  the  souls  of  men  are  lost.”  Hooker. 

— By  what:  —  used  interrogatively;  as,  whereby  shall  I 
know  that  he  is  the  man? 

W'liere'fore,  adv.  For  which  reason; — employed 
relatively. 

‘  Wherefore  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.”  —  Matt.  vii.  20. 

— For  what  reason  ;  why ; — used  interrogatively ;  as,  where¬ 
fore  did  you  disappoint  me? 

Wild  •ein\  adv.  In  which:  in  which  thing,  time,  re¬ 
spect,  circumstance,  Ac.; — used  relatively ;  as,  Shaks- 
peare  was  the  book  wherein  I  found  the  passage.  —  In 
what: —  employed  interrogatively ;  as,  wherein  has  he 
been  amerced? 

Whereof.  (hwer-Of ,  or  hwer-dv' ,)  adv.  Of  which;  — 
employed  relatively;  as,  a  matter  whereof  you  have 
reaped  advantage. — Of  what:  —  used  indefinitely;  as, 
intelligence  when  and  whereof  derived.  —  Ol  what:  —  in 
rue  sense  of  interrogation  :  as.  whereof  was  the  pie  made? 

Whereon,  adv.  On  which ;  — employed  relatively; 
as,  the  ground  whoi’eon  we  tread. 

W  Sieresoe v'er,  adv.  In  what  place  soever;  in  what- 
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ever  place,  or  in  any  place  indefinitely  ;  —  wherever  is 
preferably  used. 

Whereto.  Wheremito,  (-too\)  adv.  To  which  :— 
employed  in  a  relative  sense;  as,  that  age  whereto  you 
have  arrived.  —  To  what;  to  what  end;  —  used  inter¬ 
rogatively  ;  as,  whereto  this  expense? 

Whereupon',  adv.  Upon  which;  following  which. 

Wherev  er,  adv.  At  whatever  place. 

Wherewith',  Wherewithal  ,  adv.  With  which: 
— used  iu  a  relative  sense ;  as,  the  gilts  wherewith  a  per¬ 
son  is  endued.  —  With  what:  —  employed  interroga¬ 
tively  ;  as,  wherewith  shall  I  do  it? 

Wherewit hal',  n.  The  means  wherewith  to  carry 
out  any  object.  (Colloq.) 

Wherry,  (hwcr'ry,)  n.  [A  corruption  of  ferry]  A  boat 
witii  how  und  stern  nearly  alike,  and  both  making  a 
very  large  angle  with  the  keel;  a  fiat-boat;  a  kind  of 
barge;  also,  a  decked  fishing-smack.  —  A  kind  of  cider 
made  from  crab-apples.  (ITuv.  Eng.) 

W hot,  (/tu;cf,)  v.  u.  (imp.  and  pp.  whetted  or  whet.) 
[A.  S.  hwettan  ;  Ger.  wetzen.  J  To  rub  for  the  purpose  of 
sharpening,  as  an  edge-tool ;  to  sharpen,  or  give  an  edge 
to,  by  attrition;  us,  to  whet  a  scythe  or  SWord-blnde. — 
To  excite;  to  stimulate;  to  spur;  to  make  keen,  quick, 
sharp,  or  eager;  as,  olives  whet  the  palate  for  the  de¬ 
glutition  of  claret. —  To  provoke;  to  enrage;  to  make 
angry  or  acrimonious  ;  as,  jealousy  whets  the  worst  feel¬ 
ings  of  man's  nature. 

To  whet  on ,  or  whet  forward,  to  instigate;  to  bestir; 
to  urge  on. 

— n.  Act  of  .sharpening by  attrition  or  friction.  —  A  thing 
which  serves  to  stimulate  and  stir  tile  appetite. 

Whe  111  er,  conj.  [A  S.  hwoethre —  hwa ,  and  ceyther, 
either,  each.J  Which  of  two  alternatives  expressed  by 
a  sentence,  or  the  clause  of  a  sentence  ;  —  otten  preced¬ 
ing  or  ;  as,  whether  you  feel  disposed  to  go  or  not. 

Whetli  'eriai£,  n.  The  retention  of  the  after-birth  in 
cows. 

Whet'-slate,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Novaculite. 

B  liH'stone.  n.  A  smooth  fiat  stone  used  for  sharpen¬ 
ing  edged  instruments  by  friction  ;  a  hone. 

Whetstone,  iu  Ohio ,  a  township  of  Crawford  co. ;  pop. 
in  187U,  l,4lJU. 

W  liet  'ter,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  wets  or  sharpens. 

Whew,  (hwu,)  interj.  A  sound  like  tiiat  of  a  half- 
formed  whistle,  expressing  amazement,  derision,  or  an¬ 
tipathy. 

Wliewell,  William,  ( hew'el .)  an  English  philosopher, 
u.  at  Lancaster,  1795,  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  and 
was  himself  intended  for  the  same  trade;  but  having 
distinguished  himself  while  a  scholar  of  the  tree  gram¬ 
mar  school  of  Lancaster,  the  head-master  of  that  estab¬ 
lishment  procured  him  tiie  means  of  proceeding  to  the 
University  bf  Cambridge,  where  he  was  nominated,  in 
succession,  fellow,  professor  of  mineralogy,  professor  of 
moral  theology,  vice-chancellor,  and,  iu  1841,  master  of 
Trinity  College.  A  man  of  multifarious  knowledge  and 
powerful  intellect,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  science,  llis  principal  works  were — His¬ 
tory  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  ;  The  Elements  of  Morality , 
including  Polity ;  anti  The.  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences.  A  remarkable  work  upon  The  Plurality  of 
Worlds  was  likewise  attributed  to  him.  D.  I860. 

Whewellite,  ( hu'el-it ,)  n.  (Min.)  A  native  oxalate 
of  lime  from  Hungary. 

Wlioy,  (h  wd ,)  n.  [A.  S.  hwceg.]  The  watery  part  or  se¬ 
rum  of  milk  ;  that  portion  which  remains  after  making 
curds,  chiefly  consisting  of  water  holding  between  3  or 
4  per  cent,  of  sugar  of  milk  iu  solution.  As  a  diluent 
and  beverage,  both  in  sickness  and  in  health,  whey 
forms  one  of  the  best  and  most  wholesome  drinks  that 
can  he  taken. 

Wli  loll,  pron.  [AS.  hwylc ;  Goth,  hvileiks  —  hwa,  who, 
what,  and  biles,  like.J  A  relative,  employed  generally 
iu  a  substantive  sense,  hut  sometimes  adjectively,  in  all 
numbers  and  genders,  with  respect  to  things,  exclud¬ 
ing  persons;  as,  that  which  you  have  done.  —  An  in¬ 
terrogative,  of  both  substantive  and  adjective  appli¬ 
cation,  in  the  asking  for  an  individual  person  or  thing 
among  a  series  of  such,  being  more  expressive  than  who 
or  what,  —  in  this  use  conveying  the  sense  of  who,  or 
what  one  of  a  number,  species,  sort,  Ac. :  as,  which  is  the 
man  ?  which  is  the  house  ? — That  which ;  thqse  which  ; — 
a  compound  relative;  as,  you  may  take  which  you  like. 

W'hicliev'er,  Whichsoever,  pron.  Which; 
whether  one  or  the  other;  as,  whichever  way  looked  at, 
it  comes  to  the  same  thing. 

Whirr,  (hivlf.)  n.  [W.  chwiff,  a  whiff  or  puff,  a  hiss; 
formed  from  the  sound.]  A  puff;  a  sudden  expulsion  of 
air  from  the  mouth;  a  slight  gust  of  air;  as,  a whijf  of 
tobacco  smoke.  —  View  or  look.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

— v.  a.  To  puff ;  to  throw  out  in  whiff's  or  slight  gusts; 
to  consume  in  whiffs;  as,  to  whijf  a  cigarette.— To  blow 
away  ;  to  carry  off  by  a  puff. 

— v.  n.  To  puff;  to  smoke. 

WliiflTin^,  n.  Act  of  one  who,  or  that  which,  whiffs. — 
A  mode  of  hand-line  ffshing  for  mackerel,  pollack,  and 
the  like.  —  Simmonds. 

Whittle,  ( whif'Jl ,)  v.  n.  [A.  S.  waejlan.]  To  abandon 
one  set  of  opinions  suddenly  and  groundlessly  for  an¬ 
other;  to  be  fickle  and  unsteady  in  mind  or  actions;  to 
prevaricate;  to  use  evasions;  to  start,  shift,  and  turn; 
as,  a  whiffling  politician  ;  a  whiffling  breeze. 

Wllif  fler,  n.  A  smoker  of  tobacco.— Hence,  a  person 
of  no  consequence;  atrifler;  an  idler;  a  dangler;  as,  a 
whiffl  r  in  a  laced  coat. — Swift. 

WIlif  tier,  n  [A.  S.  wieftere.)  One  who  whiffles,  or 
frequently  changes  his  opinion  or  course;  a  prevari¬ 
cator;  one  who  uses  shifts  or  evasions  in  argument;  one 
of  a  slippery  turn  of  mind.  —  Formerly,  a  lifer  going 
before  a  public  procession. 
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Wliif'fle*tree,  flliip'i.lp-trpf,  n.  The  bar  to 

which  the  traces  ot  a  carriage  are  attached. 

Wliit 'tliii^,  n.  Prevarication  ;  evasion. 

Whig*,  (hiviy,)  n.  [Etymol.  doubtful;  probably  from 
Scot,  whig ;  A.  S.  whitg ,  whey,  a  mixed  drink,  composed 
of  water  and  sour  milk,  which  the  Scots  Covenanters 
drank  iu  their  wanderings;  or,  from  the  initial  letters 
ot  the  motto  “  We  hope  in  God  ;  ”  assumed  by  a  politi¬ 
cal  party  in  Scotland,  164X,  opposed  to  the  court  faction.] 
(Eng.  Hist.)  The  designation  of  a  well-known  political 
party,  first  assumed  by  that  body  of  public  men  who 
brought  about  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  ot  William  III.  on  the  English  throne.  Since 
that  time  the  name  has  been  borne  by  successive  gen¬ 
erations  ot  men  of  liberal  political  principles,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  Tory,  q.  v. 

(A.ner.  Hist.)  An  upholder  of  American  liberties 
during  the  revolutionary  war;  —  opposed  to  royalist, 
loyalist,  and  tony.  —  Again,  one  of  a  political  party  in 
the  U.  States,  flourishing  1829-1853; — opposed  to*  the 
so-called  democrats  of  that  period.  Henry  Clay  (q.  v.) 
was  for  a  long  time  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Whigs. 

— a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Whigs;  composed  of 
Whigs  ;  Whiggish  ;  as,  a  Whig  administration;  the  Whig 
party. 

W  Ii  fcjfery,  Whiggisin,  (gizm,)n.  The  principles 
of  the  \\  bigs. 

While,  ( hwil,)  n .  [A.  S.  hwile.]  Time;  space  of  time, 
or  continued  duration  ;  as,  one  while  1  thought  him  a 
good  fellow. 

Worth  while ,  worth  the  time  and  pains;  hence,  worth 
the  expense ;  us,  it  is  not  worth  while  wrangling  about 
such  a  trifle. 

— adv.  During  the  time  that;  at  the  same  time  that;  as 
long  as;  —  write  me  while  you  are  away. —  Hence,  iu 
which  case;  though  ;  under  such  circumstances. 

— v.  a.  To  spend  to  little  use  or  advantage,  as  time;  to 
cause  to  pass  away  without  irksomeness;  —  generally 
before  away ;  as,  to  while  away  an  hour  or  two. 

Whim,  ( hwim ,)  n.  [Icel  hvim,  a  quick  motion;  W. 
enuriniaw ,  to  move  round  briskly  ]  A  sudden  and  light 
turn  of  the  fancy  ;  an  irregular  ami  evanescent  desire; 
a  freak  ;  a  fancy  ;  a  humor;  a  capricious  notion  ;  as,  an 
idle  whim. 

(Mining.)  A  large  capstan  or  machine  used  for  rais¬ 
ing  ores,  Ac.,  worked  by  horses,  steam,  or  water;  — 
called  also  whim-gin  and  whimsey. 

— v.  to.  To  he  whimsical,  capricious,  or  fanciful;  to  be 
subject  to  whims. 

W'him'brel,  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  Numenius  pheenpus,  a 
species  of  European  bird,  family  Scolnpacidre ,  closely 
allied  to  the  curlew,  hut  considerably  smaller  in  size, 
being  not  above  18  inches  long. 

Wliim  I  in*;,  n.  One  given  to  whims ;  a  weak,  childish 
person. 

Whim'my,  a.  Full  of  whims;  fanciful ;  hnmorsome. 

Whim  per.  v.  7i.  fA.  S.  geomerian.]  To  snivel;  to 
express  grief  with  a  low',  whining,  broken  voice;  as,  a 
whimpering  child. 

— v.  a.  To  utter  in  a  low.  whining,  broken  tone  of  voice. 

Whim'perer,  n.  One  who  whimpers,  whines,  or 
snivels. 

Wliim periii"-,  n.  Act  of  whining;  a  low  muttering 
erv  of  lamentation. 

Wli  i  in  pie,  (hwim 'pi,)  v.  a.  Same  as  Wimple,  the  pre¬ 
ferable  spelling. 

Wlii  msoy,  ( hwim'zy ,)  n.  A  whim;  a  freak;  a  humor; 
a  capric.  us  notion. 

(Mining.)  See  Whim. 

Wrhi  in -shaft,  n.  (Mm.)  The  shaft  by  which  the  stuff 
is  drawn  out  of  the  mine  by  the  horse  or  steam  whim. 

Whimsical,  (hwlm'zi-kul,)  a.  Full  of  whims;  freak¬ 
ish;  capricious;  fanciful;  having  odd  notions;  as,  a 
whimsical  man. —  Hence,  fantastic:  odd;  curious;  sin¬ 
gular;  as.  a  whimsical  piece  of  carving. 

Whimsical'ity,  Whini'sicalncss,  n.  State  or 
quality  of  being  whimsical. 

Whiin'sically,  adv.  In  a  whimsical  manner. 

Whim  tv  ha  ill,  n.  [From  whim  reduplicated.]  A  gim- 
crack  ;  a  trifle  ;  an  article  of  bric-a-brac  ;  any  curious  or 
whimsical  thing.  —  A  whim  or  whimsey;  a  caprice;  a 
hnmorsome  trick. 

Whin,  7i.  (Hot)  See  Ulex. 

Wh  in  'chat,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  species  of  Stonechat  ( Saxi - 
cola  rubetra ),  distinguished  from  other  birdsof  thesame 
genus  by  its  small  size.  See  Stonechat. 

Wlii  no,  (\mn  )v.n.  [A.  S.  ewaniun.)  To  express  grief, 
whether  i  »al  or  affected,  by  a  plaintive  drawling  cry; 
to  moan  with  a  puerile  noise;  to  murmur  meanly;  to 
whimper;  to  snivel;  as,  to  speak  with  a  whining  accent. 

— v.  a.  To  complain  of  in  a  drawling  and  undignified 
way ;  Us,  to  ivhine  at  a  grievance. 

— 7i.  A  drawling  plaintive  tone  of  voice  meant  to  express 
grief,  whether -seal  or  assumed;  the  nasal  puerile  utter¬ 
ance  of  mean  or  unmanly  complaint;  as,  the  sniffling 
ivhine  of  a  psalm-singing  ranter. 

Wliin'cr,  n.  One  who  whines. 

Whinny.  t\  n.  [Lat.  hinnio,  from  the  root  of  whine.] 
To  neigh  ;  to  utter  the  sound  of  a  horse;  to  hinny. 

— n.  A  gentle  neigh  uttered  by  a  horse. 

Whin'ny,  a.  Abounding  in  whins. 

Wliin'uek,  n.  [From  Siot.  (pihene.  a  small  number.] 
The  smallest  pig  of  a  litter.  (Local  Amer.) 

Wliiii'-stone,  n.  (Geol.)  See  Trap. 

Whip,  ( hwip ,) v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  whipped,  (hwlpt.)  To 
strike  with  a  lash,  thong,  or  sweeping  cord,  or  with  any¬ 
thing  tough  and  flexible;  to  switch:  to  beat;  as,  to  whip 
a  horse.  —  To  cause  to  rotate  by  lushing  with  a  cord  or 
thong;  as,  to  whip  a  top  -To  flog;  to  punish  with  heat¬ 
ing  ;  to  correct  with  lnshes  ;  as,  to  whip  a  hoy,  to  whip  a 
hardened  criminal. — To  lash,  as  with  bull  ter,  sarcasm. 
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•cornful  words,  Ac. ;  as,  lie  is  one  easily  whipped  by  ridi¬ 
cule. —  To  strike  ;  to  thrash  ;  to  beat  out  by  belaboring; 
as,  to  whip  grain. — To  form  into  gathers  by  overcasting 
a  rolled  edge  and  drawing  up  the  thread:  to  baste;  as. 
to  whip  a  muslin  frill. — To  beat  into  a  froth  ;  as,  to  whip 
eggs,  or  cream. 

— To  wrap  or  inwrap  ;  to  overlay,  as  a  rope,  cord,  Ac.,  with 
other  cords  lashed  round  and  round  it;  —  frequently 
with  about ,  around ,  over;  as,  to  whip  a  fish-hook.  — To 
jerk ;  to  snatch ;  to  take,  move,  or  lift  by  a  sudden  or 
impetuous  movement;  —  with  into ,  out ,  up,  Ac.;  as,  he 
whipped  up  his  hat,  and  away  he  went ;  to  whip  out  a 
revolver. 

(Naut.)  To  hoist  a  purchase  by  means  of  a  whip;  to 
secure  the  end  of  from  untwisting  by  overcasting  it  with 
yarn. — Totten. 

To  whip  a  stream,  in  fly-fishing,  to  angle  along  its 
course  by  throwing  the  fly  and  hook  over  and  into  the 
waier  at  frequent  intervals;  as,  to  whip  a  stream  for 
trout. 

To  whip  in,  to  briug  into  a  collected  body,  as  hounds 
in  a  fox-hunt;  —  hence,  to  bring  together,  or  keep  from 
scattering,  as  members  of  a  legislative  body,  political 
party,  Ac.;  as,  to  whip  in  for  a  division  of  the  house. 

To  whip  the  cat ,  to  practise  extreme  stinginess,  (Frov. 
Eng.)  . 

Whip,  v.  n.  To  move  nimbly ;  to  start  suddenly  and 
run  ;  or,  to  turn  and  run ;  as,  a  boy  whips  up  a  tree;  he 
whipped  round  the  corner,  out  of  sight. 

— n.  [A. 8.  liweop ;  \V.  chwip,  a  sudden  turn  or  start.]  An 
instrument  for  flagellation  or  correction,  or  for  driving 
horses,  Ac.,  consisting  of  two  parts  —  the  lash,  or  strik¬ 
ing  part,  usually  formed  of  plaited  leather;  and  the 
handle,  commonly  made  of  whalebone  or  elastic  wood; 
—  as,  a  riding-  or  hunting-whip;  a  driving-tc/itp.  —  A 
coachman;  one  who  drives  a  carriage;  as,  Sir  Henry 
Peyton  was  the  best  whip  of  his  day.  —  One  who  collects 
the  members  of  a  party  together;  as,  a  government 
whip;  —  an  abbreviation  of  whipprr-in,  q.  v. 

{Mach.)  One  of  the  four  sail-arms  of  a  wind-mill ;  also, 
the  length  of  such  arm  reckoned  from  the  shaft. 

(. Naut .)  A  small  single  tackle  used  for  hoisting  light 
bodies. 

Whip  and  spur,  post-haste ;  with  express  speed;  as, 
to  ride  whip  and  spur. 

Wilip'-cord,  n.  Cord  of  which  the  end  of  whip-lashes 
are  made. 

Wliip'-g?raft,  r.  a.  See  Grafting. 

Whip'-lianrf,  11.  The  hand  that  holds  the  whip  in  driv¬ 
ing; —  hence,  advantage;  superiority  of  position;  as,  a 
wife  has  the  whip-hand  of  a  husband  who  is  uxorious. 

Whip-lash.  n.  The  lash,  thong,  or  striking  part  of  u 
whip,  usually  of  twisted  cords,  leather,  or  raw-hide. 

Wllip'pany,  or  Whip'fonono.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post- 
vill.  of  Morris  co.,  52  m.  N.E.  of  Trenton  ;  pop.  abt.  I,lu0. 

Whip  per,  n.  One  who  whips  or  flagellates;  particu¬ 
larly,  one  who  inflicts  the  legal  penalty  of  the  lash. — 
One  who  raises  coal  with  a  tackle  from  a  ship's  hold;  a 
coal-whipper. 

{Spinning.)  A  simple  kind  of  willy. 

Whip  'per-in,  n.  In  fox-hunting,  one  who  keeps  the 
hounds  from  wandering,  and  whips  them  in,  if  necessary, 
to  tiie  line  of  scent.  (Eng.)  —  One  who  enforces  party, 
discipline  among  the  supporters  of  the  government  or  j 
opposition,  and  urges  their  attendance  in  the  event  of  any 
question  of  importance  being  likely  to  come  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  the  house  divided  thereupon ;  one  who 
compels  to  obedience  or  order;  one  who  subjects  to  the 
principles  or  measures  of  a  party. 

Wllip'per-siiap'per,  n.  A  mean-looking,  diminu¬ 
tive,  contemptible  person.  (Colloq.) 

W’liippl  e-tree.  n.  Same  as  Whipfle-tree,  q.  v. 

Whip  poorwill,??.  (Zoijl.)  See  Goatsucker. 

Whip'-*  aw,  ».  A  frame-saw  for  cutting  through  tim¬ 
ber  lengthwise,  and  generally  worked  by  two  persons. 

Wliip'-sliaped,  a7  ( Hot .)  Same  as  Flagelliporm. 

Wh  i  p'-stotr,  n  (Naut.)  An  old  name  for  Tiller,  7.  v. 

Wliip-stalk.  Whip-stock,  Wliip'-stick.  n. 
The  rod.  staff,  stock,  or  handle,  to  which  a  whip-lash 
is  fastened. 

Whip  ster.  11.  An  agile  little  fellow. 

Wilip'-stitcli,  (stich,)  n.  A  contemptuous  nickname 
fora  tailor.  —  Anything  hastily  or  slovenly  put  together 

Whipt.  imp.  and  pp.  of  whip,  for  whipped. 

Wtiir,  ( hwer ,)  v.  n.  [Formed  from  the  sound.]  To 
whirl  round  with  noise;  to  whiz;  to  hurry  away;  to 
fly  off  with  such  a  noise  as  is  made  bv  a  partridge  or 
woodcock  when  it  springs  from  the  ground. 

— a.  A  buzzing  or  whizzing  sound  produced  by  the  rapid 
or  whirling  motion  of  anything;  as,  the  whir  of  a  ptar¬ 
migan  :  the  whir  of  a  spinning-jenny. 

Whirl.  ( hwtrl ,)  v.  a.  |  A.S.  hwyrfan.  hweorfin,  to  turn 
round  quickly.]  To  turn  round  rapidly,  or  with  velocity ; 
to  cause  to  rotate  with  swift  motion ;  as.  to  tvhirl  h  top 
round  — To  snatch,  to  move  quickly  with  a  rotary  mo¬ 
tion;  as,  whirled  up  by  wheels. 

—v.  n.  To  gyrate;  to  lie  turned  round  rapidly;  to  -evolve 
or  rotate  with  velocity;  as,  whirling  wheels.  —  To  move 
hastily  ;  as,  to  he  whirl'd  away. 

— n.  [Dan  hnirv'l ;  Ger.  wirbel .]  A  turning  with  rapidity 
or  velocity;  rapid  rotation  or  circumvolution ;  quick 
gyration  ;  as,  the  whirl  of  a  top.  —  Anything  that  moves] 
or  is  turned  with  velocity,  particularly  on  an  axis  or 
pivot,  or  as  if  on  an  axis  or  pivot;  as,  the  whirl  of  a! 
waltz.  —  In  rope-making,  the  revolving  hooked  spindle 
of  a  twisting  machine. 

( Rot  and  f'onch.)  Same  as  Whorl,  7.  r. 

Whirl  -about,  n.  A  whirligig;  a  teetotum. 

W  (i i  1  I  « hone.  n.  The  patella  or  knee-pan. 

Whirl  or,  n.  The  person  who, or  thing  which,  whirls. 

Whirl  igig,  n.  [F  rum  whirl  auil  gig.\  A  cUUiiieu's ! 
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toy  to  spin  round  on  a  pivot  after  the  manner  of  a  top ; 
a  teetotum. 

{Zobl.)  See  Gyrinipje. 

— a.  Fickle;  giddy;  inconstant;  capricious;  mutable;  as, 
whirligig  humors. 

Wliirl'pool,  n  ( M'teor.)  When  two  opposite  currents 
of  almost  equal  force  meet,  they  sometimes,  especially  iti 
narrow  channels,  turn  upon  a  centre  and  assume  a  spiral 
form,  giving  rise  to  eddies  or  W.  The  most  celebrated 


Fig.  2615.  —  whirlpool. 


W.  are  the  Kuripus,  near  the  island  of  Euboea,  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago;  Charybdis,  in  Italy,  on  the  Strait 
of  Messina  ;  and  the  Maelstrom,  off  the  coast  of  Norway. 

WhirTwinil,  n.  (Meteor.)  A  devolving  column  or 
mass  of  air,  supposed  with  most  probability  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  meeting  of  two  currents  of  air  blowing  in 
opposite  directions.  It  is  analogous  to  the  whirlpool. 
When  the  opposite  currents  have  the  same  velocity,  the 
circulation  will  be  maintained  at  the  same  spot ;  but  if 
the  motion  of  one  of  them  is  more  rapid  than  that  of 
the  other,  it  will  transport  the  whirling  motion  with  its 
excess  of  celerity,  and  a  progressive  and  rotatory  motion 
are  thus  maintained  at  the  same  time.  Whirlwinds 
generally  occur  in  summer,  and  are  most  violent  in 
tropical  countries,  where  they  frequently  produce  most 
destructive  effects. 

Wllisk,  (hwisk,)  n.  [Icel.  risk  ;  Ger.  and  Du.  wisch,  a 
wisp.]  Act  of  whisking;  a  quick  violent  motion,  as  of 
wind. —  A  small  bunch  or  wisp  of  grass,  straw,  hair,  or 
the  like,  used  for  a  brush;  —  hence,  a  brush  or  small 
besom.  —  A  bundle  of  peeled  twigs  used  by  cooks,  for 
rapidly  agitating  or  whisking  certain  articles,  as  cream, 
eg«:s,  Ac. — A  kind  of  tippet,  forming  part  of  female  dress. 

—  A  kind  of  plane  used  by  coopers. 

— e.  a.  To  sweep,  brush,  or  agitate  with  a  light,  quick 
motion  ;  as,  to  whisk  the  dust  from  a  piece  of  furniture. 

—  To  sweep  along;  to  move  nimbly  over  the  ground; 
as,  she  whisked  out  of  the  room  in  a  huff. 

— ?\  n.  To  move  with  speed  and  agility. 

Wliisk'er.  n.  The  person  who,  or  the  thing  which 
whi.sks,  or  moves  with  a  rapid,  sweepiug  motion. — That 
portion  of  the  human  heard  which  grows  upon  the  sides 
of  the  face  (generally  in  the  plural);  —  as  distinguished 
from  the  moustache,  imperial,  goatee,  and  beard  proper. 

—  Hence,  the  bristly  hairs  on  the  upper  lip  of  a  cat. 

M  il  isk'ered,  a  Furnished  with  whiskers. 

Whisk'et.  n.  A  wicker-basket  in  which  provender  is 

served  to  cattle. 

Whis'key,  Whis'ky,  n.  [Of  same  etymology  as 
Usquebaugh,  7.  v.J  An  ardent  spirit  distilled  from  bar¬ 
ley,  corn,  wheat,  rye,  molasses,  Ac.  It  is  the  cheapest 
and  most  common  form  of  intoxicating  liquor  made  iti 
the  U.  States,  where  its  production  is  very  large.  The 
W  of  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky,  and  the  better  quali¬ 
ties  of  that  manufactured  in  N.  York,  are  largely  distilled 
from  rye;  most  of  that  produced  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Missouri,  Ac.,  is  from  Indian  corn,  which  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  fusel-oil.  The  best  quality  of  rye  W. 
from  Pennsylvania,  known  as  Monongahela,  and  from 
Bourbon  co.  Ky.,  brings  a  high  price.  In  England  the 
IF.  is  distilled  from  barley. 

— A  kind  of  light  one-horse  chaise;  —  sometimes  called 
tim- whiskey. 

Whis  key  Stun,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Crawford 
co.;  pop.  (1870)  1,127. 

Whis'per,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  hwisprian  ;  Ger.  wispern .]  To 
speak  softly  in  the  ear;  to  utter  words  in  a  murmuring 
or  slightly  sibilant  tone  of  voice;  to  speak  under  the 
breath;  to  articulate  words  with  a  low,  hissing  sound  ; 
as,  whispered  confidences.  —  To  make  a  low,  sibilant 
noise  or  sound  ;  as,  whispering  trees.  —  To  speak  suspi¬ 
ciously  or  with  timorous  circumspection.  —  To  under¬ 
mine;  to  devise  mischief  privily ;  to  practise  underhand 
treachery  ;  —  preceding  against. 

“  All  that  hate  me  whisper  tORPlher  against  me.”  — P-talm*  rii.  7. 

— v.  a.  To  speak  in  the  ear  of  in  a  low,  imiruiiiriiig  tone  ; 
to  address  under  the  breath  ;  as,  to  whisper  a  secret. — 
To  address  in  a  low  voice  ;  as,  they  might  buzz  and  whis¬ 
per  it  one  to  another.  . 

— n.  A  low,  soft,  sibilant  voice,  spoken  in  the  ear;  a  sibi¬ 
lant  or  faint  utterance;  as,  it  was  told  him  in  a  whisper.  | 

—  A  cautious  or  timorously  circumspect  speech  or  ad¬ 
dress. 

Whisperer,  n.  One  who  whispers. —  A  tattler;  a! 
busybody  ;  a  teller  of  secrets; — hence,  a  backbiter;  a 
secret  slanderer  or  mischief-maker. 

Whispering,  n.  Act  of  speaking  in  the  ear  with  a 
low  sibilant  voice ;  also,  the  telling  ot  tales,  and  exciting  | 
of  suspicions;  —  hence,  backbiting ;  slandering  in  secret,  j 

Whim  peringly,  adv.  In  a  low  sibilant  voice. 

Whist,  ( hwist .)  a.  [Hist  and  hush  are  the  same  word, 
with  a  little  variation  in  sound.]  Silent:  mute;  still; 
speechless;  not  makiug  any  sound  or  noise;  as  the 
wind  is  whist. 
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— interj.  Hush  !  be  silent  I  peace !  —  properly  the  impera¬ 
tive  action  of  the  verb. 

{Games.)  [So  called  from  whist,  be  silent,  as  requiring 
close  attention.]  A  game  at  cards  played  by  four  per¬ 
sons,  in  a  double  combi  nation,  two  of  them  being  part¬ 
ners  against  a  partnership  of  the  other  two.  A  lull  pack 
of  fifty-two  cards  is  used,  and  they  rank  in  their  natural 
order,  except  that  the  ace  of  each  suit,  instead  of  being 
the  lowest,  is  made  the  highest.  The  cards  are  dealt 
round,  thirteen  to  each  player,  the  last  or  bottom  one, 
belonging  to  the  dealer,  being  turned  up  or  shown  ;  the 
suit  to  which  this  belongs  is  called  the  trump  suit,  and 
takes  precedence  of  all  the  others.  —  The  player  to  the 
left  of  the  dealer  then  plays  a  card,  to  which  the  other 
players  in  succession  must  follow  suit,  i  e.  play  cards 
of  the  same  suit,  if  they  have  them.  These  tour  cards 
constitute  a  trick ,  which  is  won  by  the  person  who  plays 
the  highest  card,  and  is  picked  up  by  the  winner  or  his 
partner.  The  winner  of  this  then  feuds,  or  commences, 
a  new  trick,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  thirteen  are  played. 
— When  a  player  cannot  follow  suit.  i.  e.  has  no  card  of 
the  suit  left,  he  may  either  play  a  trump  which  wins  the 
trick  by  the  precedence  of  the  suit,  or  may  discard  a 
card  of  some  other  suit. —  The  score  is  made  in  two  ways, 
by  tricis  and  honors. —  The  partners  who,  together,  gain 
the  majority  of  tricks  in  the  hand,  score  one  for  every 
tricK  made  above  six. —  The  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave 
of  the  trump  suit  are  called  honors ,  and  score  one  each 
for  whoever  holds  them.  Thus,  if  one  partnership  hold 
two  between  them,  the  other  partnership  also  holding 
two,  they  cancel  each  other,  and  no  one  scores.  If  one 
partnership  hold  three  honors,  and  the  other  one.  the 
former  score  the  difference  —  two,  and  are  said  to  count 
two  by  honors.  If  all  four  honors  are  in  the  hands  of  one 
partnership,  they  count  four  by  honors.  —  The  points 
thus  scored  by  tricks  and  honors  are  called  game  points. 
In  the  old-fashioned  or  long  whist,  ten  of  these  make  a 
game;  in  the  modern  or  short  whist,  the  number  has 
been  reduced  to  five.  —  Two  games,  won  by  the  same 
party,  constitute  a  rubber,  and  the  games  have  different 
values,  depending  on  the  state  of  the  score  of  the  losing 
party.  These  details,  as  well  aa  other  laws  affecting  the 
conduct  of  the  game,  may  be  found  in  books  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. —  Although,  as  will  be  seen,  the  construction  of  the 
game  i6  so  exceedingly  simple  that  a  child  may  learn  it 
in  an  hour,  yet  the  option  which  each  player  has  as  to 
the  card  he  shall  play,  leaves  so  much  scope  for  volun¬ 
tary  action  as  to  give  whist  an  exceedingly  high  char¬ 
acter  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view.  A  good  player 
must,  in  the  first  place,  be  master  of  a  somewhat  recon¬ 
dite  and  elaborate  system  of  play,  which  has  been  de¬ 
duced  by  a  long  series  of  observations  and  reasonings  as 
the  best  to  be  followed;  he  must  then  observe  and  re¬ 
member  very  carefully  the  cards  played,  which  furnish 
the  data  on  which  he  proceeds;  from  these  data  he  must 
next  draw  rapid  inferences ,  as  to  the  distribution  in  the 
various  hands  of  the  cards  yet  unseen;  and  finally  he 
must  act  on  the  whole  of  the  information  thus  gained, 
with  judgment  and  skill,  for  which  there  is  the  widest 
possible  scope.  To  do  all  this  well  requires  not  only  very 
high  mental  and  intellectual  power,  but  considerable 
study  and  long  practice.  Ilence  this  fine  "game  has 
always  commanded  the  attention  of  men  of  the  first 
order  of  mind. 

Whistle,  (hwi$'sl,)v.  n.  [A.S.  hwistlan  :  Svved  hwissla  ; 
Lat.  fistula,  a  whistle.]  To  emit  a  kind  of  musical 
sound,  by  pressing  or  drawing  the  breath  through  a 
small  orifice  formed  by  a  contraction  of  the  lips:  as, 
“  He  whistled  as  he  went  for  want  of  thought.”  {Dry- 
den.) —  To  make  a  shrill, acute  sound  with  a  small  wind 
instrument  resembling  a  fife.  —  To  sound  shrill,  or  like 
a  pipe  or  file;  as,  the  wild  winds  whistle. 

— v.  a.  To  form,  intonate,  or  modulate  by  whistling;  as, 
to  whistle  a  tune. —  To  call  by  whistling  or  a  whistle; 
as,  to  whistle  a  dog. — To  whistle,  of,  originally,  in  hawk¬ 
ing,  to  allow  to  depart  by  a  whistle;  —  hence,  to  let 
loose ;  to  discard. 

— n  [A.  S.  hwistls.]  A  shrill,  acute  sound  made  by  ex¬ 
pelling  or  drawing  the  breath  through  the  orifice  made 
by  a  contraction  of  the  lips,  or  through  a  wind-instru¬ 
ment  which,  blown  through,  yields  a  like  sound ;  as, 
the  whistle  of  a  boatman’s  call,  i.  e.  a  small  pipe  used  by 
a  boatman  to  summon  the  sailors  to  their  duty;  the 
shrill  note  of  a  bird  ;  as,  the  ivhistle  of  a  blackbird  ;  the 
shrill  sound  made  by  the  passage  of  winds  among  trees 
or  through  crevices.  Ac.;  as.  the  gale's  rising  whistle; 
also,  the  sharp,  piercing  sound  occasioned  by  the  escape 
of  steam  or  gas  through  a  particular  vent,  and  fre¬ 
quently  used  as  a  signal  ;  as.  the  whistle  of  a  railroad- 
train. —  An  instrument  producing,  when  blown  through 
with  the  breath,  a  sound  resembling  that  made  by  the 
passage  of  breath  through  the  contracted  or  compressed 
lips;  as,  a  steam  whistle,  a  sportsman’s  whistle. —  The 
mouth,  as  the  organ  engaged  in  whistling;  as,  to  wet 
the  wh istle.  ( V 11 1  gar. ) 

Whistler.  ( hwis'ltr ,)  n.  One  who  whistles  ;  also,  that 
which  produces  a  whistling  sound. 

(Zobl.)  A  familiar  name  given  to  the  green  plover. 

Wli  is'tler,  in  Alabama,  a  post- village  of  Mobile  co. 

Whis't lingly,  adv.  Shrilly;  in  a  whistling  manner. 

Wllit«  ( hwit ,)  n.  [A.  S.  wuht,  a  creature,  animal,  thing.] 
A  jot ;  a  bit ;  an  iota ;  a  little ;  the  smallest  part  or  par¬ 
ticle  imaginable;  —  employed  adverbially,  and  gen¬ 
erally  in  a  sentence  expressing  negation  ;  as,  lie  is  not 
a  whit  better  than  the  other. 

Wliit'by,  a  seaport  and  market-town  of  England,  in  the 
North  Keiding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  river  Esk,  which 
forms  the  harbor,  and  is  crossed  by  a  swing  iron  bridge, 
16  111.  from  Scarborough.  It  has  dock-yards  for  the 
building  of  ships,  and  commodious  dry  docks.  Jet  is  col¬ 
lected  here.  Alanuf.  Sail-cloth  and  cordage.  Pop.  12,051 
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Whi*>*.r,  in  Virginia ,  a  village  of  Mecklenburg  co.,abt. 
00  m.  S.W.  of  Petersburg. 

White,  (hunt,)  a ,  (comp,  whiter  \  s  it  perl,  whitest.) 
[A.  S.  It  wit,  hwite.]  Bright ;  being  witiiout  color,  or,  in 
a  popular  souse,  being  of  the  color  of  pure  snow,  or  of 
light:  hot  tinted  with  any  of  the  proper  colors  or  their 
Compounds  ;  not  dark  ;  as,  a  white  skin,  a  white  hat.  — 
Pale;  destitute  of  color  in  the  cheeks,  or  of  the  tinge 
ot  blood  color;  pallid;  ns, she  was  white  with  fear;  he 
turned  white  with  rage. —  Hence,  pure;  clean;  free 
fi'oni  spot,  stain,  or  blemish  ;  presenting  the  hue  of 
immaculateness;  as,  “No  whiter  page  than  Addisons 
remains.”  (Pope.)  —  Gray  or  colorless  from  the  effect 
of  ago,  disease,  or  sorrow  ;  ns,  the  white,  hair  of  vene 
ble  years.  — Sanctified ;  purified  from  sin  and  grossness; 
as,  a  white  soul.  —  Indicating  exemption  from  debasing 
or  disturbing  influences  ;  hence,  happy ;  fortunate;  pros¬ 
perous;  favorable  ;  as,  a  white  day  in  one's  calendar  of  life. 
— u.  The  color  of  pure  snow;  a  negative  color,  whose 
opposite  is  black ,  produced  by  the  combination  of  all 
the  prismatic  colors  mixed  in  the  same  proportions  as 
they  exist  in  the  solar  rays:  whiteness;  absence  of  all 
stain  or  superficial  obscurity;  as,  a  person  dressed  in 
white,. — That  which  reflects  to  the  sight  the  rays  of  light 
unseparated.  —  Specifically,  the  centre  of  an  archery 
butt,  or  other  mark,  at  which  a  missile  is  aimed  and 
sent ;  as,  her  arrow  hit  the  white.  —  One  of  the  white  or 
Caucasian  race  of  mankind. 

White  of  a  seed.  (Hot.)  Same  as  Albumen,  q.  v. 

White  of  an  egg.  See  Albumen. —  White,  of  the.  eye. 
{Anal.)  That  part  of  the  eye-ball  which  surroundstheiris. 
— v.  a.  To  whiten;  to  make  white;  to  whitewash;  as, 
whited  sepulchres. 

hite,  in  Arkansas,  a.  N.E.  central  co. ;  area,  1,050sq.m. 
Hirers.  White,  Little  Red  River,  and  Bayou  des  Arc. 


Chattahoochee  and  Chestatee.  Surface,  mountainous  in 
the  N.,  elsewhere  undulating;  soil,  generally  fertile. 
Cap.  Cleveland.  Pop.  (1870)  4,737. 

Whites  in  Illinois ,  a  S.K.  co.,  bordering  on  Indiana; 
area,  500  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Wabash,  Little  Wabash,  and 
Skillet  Fork.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  productive.  Cap. 
Curmi.  Poo.  (1870)  16,823. 

White,  in  Indiana,  a  N.YV.  co. ;  area,  500  sq.  m.  It  is 
drained  by  Tippecanoe  River.  Surface.,  undulating;  mil, 
fertile.  Cap.  MonticeUo.  l\ip.  40,772. 

White,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Benton  co. ;  pop. 
(1870)  1,993. 

White,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Cambria  co. : 
pop.  abt.  1,000.— A  twp.  of  Indiana  co. ;  pop,  (1870)  3,729. 

White,  in  Tennessee.,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  415  sq.  m. 
Piters.  The  Caney  Fork  of  Cumberland  River,  and 
Falling  Water  Creek.  I Surface ,  uudulatiug ;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Sparta.  Pap.  (1870)  9,223. 

W  hite  Ant,  n.  (Zoul.)  See  Termitid^. 

W  hite  Arsenic,  n.  (Min.)  Oxide  of  arsenic,  or  arse- 
nious  acid. 

Wliite'-lmit,  n.  (Zobl.)  The  name  of  a  small  ami 
delicate  fish  of  the  genus  Clupta  (C.  alba),  highly  es¬ 
teemed  by  epicures. 

White  Rear,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Ramsey 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  400. 

White'* blaze,  n.  Same  as  White-face,  q.  v. 

White'boy,  «.  One  of  a  secret  band  of  levellers  or 
insurgents  who  created  alarm  in  theS.  of  Ireland, during 
the  close  of  the  last,  and  the  beginning  of  the  present, 
century;  —  so  named  from  the  color  of  their  garments; 
otherwise  called  P‘tp-o'-day  Boys. 

W  hi  to  lire  Ih  ren,  n.  pi.  (Bccl.  /list.)  A  sect  of  the 
loth  century,  whose  members  were  arrayed  in  white, 
and  carried  around  large  crucifixes  from  which  a  bloody 
sweat  appeared  to  issue.  The  W.  B.  originated  in  the 
Italian  Alps,  and  were  headed  by  a  priest  who  gave  him 
self  for  the  prophet  Elias,  and  claimed  that  it  was  his 
mission  to  announce  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  world 
by  an  earthquake,  lie  entered  Genoa  at  the  head  of 
5,000  followers,  but  his  success  was  soon  stopped  by  the 
discovery  of  the  imposture.  Boniface  IX.  put  an  end 
to  the  movement  of  the  sect,  by  ordering  the  leader  to 
be  apprehended  and  burned,  1349. 

White  Brant,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Anserine. 

White  t  ampion,  n.  (But.)  See  mlene. 

White  €etlar,  n.  (Bat.)  See  Cupressus. 

White'clay  Creek,  in  Penna.,  rises  in  Chester  co.,  and 
joins  Christiana  Creek  6  in.  W.  of  Wilmington,  Del 

While  Cloud.  in  Iowa, a  post-' village  and  township  of 
Mills  co.,  abt.  14  m.  E.S.  E.  ot'  Glenwood ;  pop.  in  1870,502. 

While  CIoihI.  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Doniphan 
co.,  on  the  Missouri  River,  35  in.  above  St.  Joseph;  pop. 
in  1870,  843. 

While  Clover,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Trifolium. 

White  Copper,  u.  (Chem.)  Same  as  German  Silver. 

Wh  i  te  Copperas,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Coquimbite,  q.v. 

White  Creek, in  N.York,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  33  m.  N.N.E.  of  Albany ;  pop.  (1870,)  2.900. 

White  Creek,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Adams 
co.;  pop.  in  1870,  020. 

While  Crops,  n.pl.  (Agric.)  Grain  and  seed  crops, 
as  distinguished  from  green  crops,  or  those  cultivated 
for  their  roots  or  herbage.  — Simmonds. 

White'lleer,  in  Pennsylvania .  a  post-vilbigeof  Lycom¬ 
ing  co.,  78  ni.  N.  of  Harrisburg.  —  A  post-township  of 
Union  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

White  JCarlh  Stiver,  in  Dakota,  rises  in  British 
America,  and  flows  into  the  Missouri  River,  abt.  Lat. 48° 
N  ,  Lon.  103°  10'  W.,  after  a  S.E.  course  of  abt.  200  m. 

While  Ey  e*.  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Coshocton  co. ; 

pop.  iu  1870,  923. 
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White'.face,  White'-blazc,  n.  A  white  mark,  or 

Naze,  on  the  forehead  of  a  horse. 

M  illie  *lilin,  n.  Among  sheep,  an  eye-disease  pro¬ 
ductive  of  blindness. 

'll  hile  field,  Geokoe,  the  founder  of  the  Culvinistic 
Methodists,  B.  at  Gloucester,  England,  where  his  father 
kept  the  Bell  Inn.  W  hile  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford 
he  joined  the  Wesleys  and  their  associates,  and  on  be- 
ing  ordained  deacon,  he  soon  became  a  popular  preacher. 
Iu  1738  lie  went  to  tile  American  settlement  ol  Georgia, 
where  his  conduct  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  colo¬ 
nists,  and  lie  returned  to  Kuglami  to  procure  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  building  an  orphan  house  iu  the  settlement. 
On  obtaining  priest's  orders,  and  repairing  to  Loudon, 
the  churches  iu  which  he  preached  were  incapable  of 
bolding  the  assembled  crowds;  lie  therefore  adopted 
the  plan  of  preaching  in  the  open  air,  which  lie  did  to 
vast  assemblages  of  people,  who  came  from  all  parts  to 
hear  him.  lit  1739  he  set  out  on  another  visit  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  made  a  tour  through  several  of  the  provinces, 
where  lie  preached  to  immense  audiences,  and  returned 
to  England  iu  1741.  About  Ibis  time,  the  difference  of 
view  between  Whitefield  and  Wesley  respecting  the 
doctrine  of  election  appeared,  and  it  led  to  their 
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ratum  without  utterly  destroying  their  friendship.  In 
1<48  Whitefield  was  introduced  to  the  celebrated 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  and  was  appointed  her  chap¬ 
lain.  Like  his  triend  Wesley  he  married  a  widow,  and 
his  married  life  is  said  to  have  been  uuhuppv.  After 
visiting  many  parts  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  displaying  a  degree  of  intrepidity  and  zeal 
that  overcame  ull  difficulties,  he  made  a  seventh  voyage 
to  America,  and  died  at  Newbury  port,  Mass.,  1770.  The 
journeys  and  voyages  of  this  indefatigable  minister 
amount  to  a  number  almost  incredible.  He  has  stated 
in  his  memorandum  book,  that  “from  the  time  of  his 
ordination  to  a  period  embracing  34  years,  he  preached 
upwards  of  18,000  sermons,  crossed  the  Atlantic  7  times, 
travelled  thousands  of  miles  both  in  Britain  and  Amer¬ 
ica;”  and  when  his  strength  was  failing,  he  put  him¬ 
self  on  what  he  termed  ‘‘short  allowance,”  viz.,  preach¬ 
ing  only  once  iu  every  day  of  tin*  week,  and  three  times 
on  the  Sabbath.  Whitefield  was  no  common  preacher. 
Parties  of  the  most  opposite  character  and  principles, 
such  as  Franklin,  Hume,  and  John  Newton,  have  united 
in  bearing  testimony  to  the  beauty  aud  effectiveness 
of  W  hitefield’s  pulpit  oratory. 

Whitefield,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Marshall  co., 
abt.  7  in.  N.  of  Lacon  ;  pop.  (1870)  1,*205. 

M  Ititefield,  in  Maine,  a  village  and  township  of  Lin¬ 
coln  co.,  12  in.  S.E.  of  Augusta;  pop.  (1870)  1,594. 

W  hitefield,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  post-township  of 
Coos  co.,  88  m.  N.  of  Concord;  pop.  (1870)  1,196. 

W  hite-lisli,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  fish  of  the  family  Salmon- 
idw  (Coreyonus  albus ),  which  inhabits  the  lakes  and 
large  rivers  of  N.  America.  It  is  from  15  to  20  inches 
long,  bluish-gray  above  aud  white  below. 

W  hite'-toot.  n.  (Par.)  A  white  blaze  on  a  horse's 
foot,  between  the  coffin  and  the  fetlock. 

W  hiteToi  (I,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Monroe 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

CiranipuH,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  DELPniNiDJS. 
White  (jvoiard,  n.  (But.)  See  Cucurbit  a. 

W  hile  4>ii hi,  n.  (Med.)  A  rash  of  small  white  pim¬ 
ples,  to  which  very  young  and  teething  infants  are  liable. 
Wlii  te'hall,  in  Illinois,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Greene 
co.,  24  m.  S.S.W.  of  Jacksonville;  pop.  in  1870,  2,800. 
Whitehall,  in  New  York,  a  post-vill  and  tup.  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  77  in.  N.E.  of  Albany;  pop.  in  18<0,  5,4U6. 
Whitehall,  iu  J'ennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Bucks 
co.,  abt.  4  in.  W  .  of  Doylestown. — A  vill.  of  Columbia  co 
— A  vill.  of  Lancaster  co.  —  A  post-vill.  of  Montour  co., 
12  ni.  N.  of  Danville. 

W'hiteha'ven,  a  seaport-town  of  England, co.  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  on  the  Irish  Sea,  and  near  the  Solway  Frith, 
35  m.  S.VV.  of  Carlisle.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  and  its 
harbor  is  commodious.  Man u f.  Sail-cloth,  cordage, 
tobacco-pipes,  and  soap;  besides,  extensive  irou  and 
brass  foundries.  Fop.  20,900. 

W  hite  Haven,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Luzerne  co.,  25  m.  N.  of  Mauch  Chunk;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 
W'liite'head,  in  Maine,  an  island  on  the  S.VV.  of  the 
W.  entrance  to  Penobscot  Bay,  has  a  fixed  light  58  feet 
high,  with  a  bell  attached  weighing  1,000  pounds,  which 
is  rung  iu  foggy  weather;  Lat.  42°  52'  N.,  Lon.  69°  2'  W  . 
W  hite  Heat,  n.  (I*hysics.)  The  temperature  which 
gives  incandescence  to  bodies,  aud  ut  which  they  emit  a 
bright  light. 

White  Hellebore,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Veratrum. 

W  hite  Herring1,  n.  A  fresh,  uncured  herring,  in 
distinction  from  a  red  or  dried  herring. 

White  Hill,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Burlington  co. 
White  House,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Hun 
terdon  co..  30  m.  N.E.  of  Trenton. 

White  House,  iu  Virginia ,  a  village  of  Kent  co.,  24 
ni.  E.  of  Richmond. 

W  hite  Iron,  n.  ( Metall .)  Tinned  iron  plate. 

Whi  te  I  ron  Py  ri  te,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Marcasite. 
W'liite  Eake.  iu  Michigan,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Oak¬ 
land  co.,  abt.  11  in.  W.  of  Pontiac;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 
W'hite'-laiHl,  n.  (Agric.)  In  England,  the  term 
applied  to  a  tough,  clayey  soil,  whitish  in  look  when 
dry,  but  blackish  after  rain. 

Wliite'Iey,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of 
Greene  co.,  7  m.  S.E.  of  Waynesburg ;  pop.  abt.  919. 
White  V^eakl,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Lead  (Carbonate  of). 
W'liite  Eea<l  Ore,  n.  (Min.)  Native  carbonate  of  lead. 
White  Eeaf,  n.  Leaf  metal  made  of  tin. 

White  Eoa tiler,  n.  Buff  or  alumed  leather. 

Whi te-light,  n.  (Physics.)  Sun-light  noil-decom¬ 
posed  by  prismatic  refraction. 
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W  hi tc'-li mod,  a.  Whitewashed  with  lime. 
W'liite'-  live  red,  a.  Having  a  pallid  look  ;  feeble;— 
hence,  cowardly  ;  craven  ;  dastardly ;  as,  a  white-livered 
traitor. 

White  Marsh,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Mon  tgomery  co.,  6  in  S.E.  of  Norristown  ;  pop.  abt.  3.800. 
%%  lute  -meat,  n.  Spoon-meat.— Young  or  delicate  flesh 
or  food,  as  veal,  poultry,  rabbits,  and  the  like.  Simmonds. 
W  lute  Money,  n.  Com  made  of  silver  or  nickel,  or 
a  compound  of  both. 

White  Mulberry,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Morace*. 

W  hite  Mountains,  a  mountain-chain  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  U.  S.,  regarded  as  an  outlier  of  the  Appalachian 
Range,  commences  at  the  i  lead  waters  of  the  Aroostook 
luver,  in  Maine,  where  its  first  summit  is  Mount 
Katahdin,  and  extends  iu  a  broad  plateau,  from  1,600  to 
1,800  feet  high,  W.  by  S.  nearly  across  New  Hampshire, 
where  it  has  20  bold  peaks,  with  deep,  narrow  gorges, 
wild  valleys,  beautiful  lakes,  lofty  cascades  and  tor¬ 
rents,  forming  the  “Switzerland  of  America,”  and  a 
favorite  resort  of  summer  tourists.  Mount  Washington, 
the  highest  summit  in  New  England,  6,285  feet,  has  a 
rail-  and  carriage-road  and  a  small  hotel  on  its  summit* 
Mount  Pleasant,  the  second  of  the  group,  is  4,712  feet* 
the  lesser  are  named  Franklin,  Monroe,  Jefferson* 
Adams,  Madison.  In  the  Fraucouia  group  are  Lafay- 
ette,  5,500  feet,  and  Moosehillock,  4,636.  These  moun¬ 
tains  furnish  the  chief  sources  of  the  Connecticut,  Mer¬ 
rimack,  and  Androscoggin  rivers.  The  rocks  are  an¬ 
cient  metamorphie,  with  naked  granite  and  gneiss.  The 
Ammonnoosuck  River  falls  5,000  feet  iu  30  in.,  the  An¬ 
droscoggin  200  in  a  in.  Five  narrow  and  precipitous 
notches  seem  to  have  been  rent  in  the  mountains,  aud 
give  passage  to  as  many  rivers.  See  Supplement. 
Whiten,  (kwit'n,)  v.  a.  To  make  white;  to  bleach  ;  to 
blaiich  ;  as,  to  whiten  linen. 

v.  n.  To  grow,  turn,  or  become  white ;  as,  the  face  whitens 
with  fear;  spring  vegetation  whitens  with  blossoms. 

VI  hi  toner,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  bleaches  or 
blanches. 

White'nosa,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  white;  white 
hue  or  color,  or  absence  of  any  darkness  or  obscurity  on 
the  surface;  as,  the  whiteness  of  paper. — Pallor;  destitu¬ 
tion  of  a  sanguineous  tinge;  as  the  whiteness  of  com¬ 
plexion  superinduced  by  terror  or  disease.  —  Purity; 
cleanness;  freedom  from  stain,  blot,  or  blemish;  as,  the 
whiteness  of  a  good  conscience. 

Whi t'ening.  n-  Same  as  Whiting,  q.  v. 

W  hit  ening^lone,  n.  A  sharpening  and  polishing 
stone  used  by  cutlers; — applied  also  to  a  finishing 
grindstone  ot  finer  texture  than  those  commonly  em¬ 
ployed. — Si  inmonds. 

W  hite  Oak,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Quf.rcus. 

While  Oak,  iu  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Franklin  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,300. 

W  hite  Oak,  in  Arkansas ,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co.; 
pop .  (1870)  210. 

White  Oak,  in  California,  a  township  of  El  Dorado 
co.;  pop. (1870)  751. 

White  Oak.  in  Iowa,  a.  post-twp.  of  Mahaska  co. ;  pop. 

(1869)  984.  —  A  twp.  of  Warren  co. ;  pop.  (1869)  490. 
W'liite  Oak,  iu  Michigan ,  a  post-twp.  of  Ingham  co. ; 
imp.  abt.  1,100. 

White  Oak,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Henry  co. ;  pop. 
(1870)  1,357. 

White  Oak,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Carteret  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  7,842. — A  vill.  of  Polk  co. ;  j)^.(1870)  959. — 

A  twp.  of  Wake  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,6S0. 

W'liite  Oak,  in  Ohio ,  a  creek  which  rises  in  High¬ 
land  co.,  and  flows  into  the  Ohio  iu  Browne  co.,  8  in. 
W.  of  Ripley. — A  twp.  of  Highland  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,052. 
W'liite  Oak  Springs,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  post-vill.  and 
township  of  Lafayette  co.,  60  m.  S.VV.  of  Madison ;  pop. 
(1870)  540. 

White  Pig-eon,  in  Michigan,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of 
St.  Joseph  co.,  120  in.  E.  of  Chicago;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

W  hite  Pine,  a  co.  of  Nevada;  pop.  (1870)  7,190. 
W’liite  Plains,  in  New  York,  a  post-vill.  and  twp., 
cap.  of  West  Chester  co.,  26  in.  N.N.E.  of  New  York.  It 
was  the  scene  of  several  important  events  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  the  most  prominent  of  which  was  the 
action  usually  known  as  the  battle,  of  White  Plains, 
though  it  actually  occurred  in  the  town  of  Greenburg, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bronx  river,  Oct.  28,  1776. 
After  a  warm  contest,  the  commanding  eminence  of 
Chatterton  Hill,  on  which  the  Americans  under  Wash¬ 
ington  were  intrenched,  was  carried  by  the  British  under 
Gen.  Howe,  the  Americans  retreating  in  good  order  and 
without  being  pursued.  The  loss  on  each  side  was  abt. 
300  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  Pop.  abt.  2,500. 
W’liite  Plains,  in  S.  Carolina, a  vill  of  Andersou  dist. 

— A  twp.  of  Spartanburg  dist.;  pop.  (1870)  1,342. 

W  hile  Poplar,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Liriodendron. 

White  Poppy,  w.  See  Papaver. 

W’liite  Post.,  iu  Indiana ,  a  twp.  of  Pulaski  co. ;  pop. 
(1870)  785. 

Wliite'-pot,  n.  A  kind  of  baked  butter-pudding. 
White  Precipitate,  n.  (Chem.)  The  white  powder 
which  falls  in  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  corrosivo 
sublimate;  it  is  a  compound  of  peroxide  and  bichloride 
of  mercury  with  ammonia;  it  is  virulently  poisonous, 
and  is  chiefly  used  in  ointments  and  for  killing  vermin. 

It  has  been  regarded  as  an  amido-chloride  of  mercury, 
and  represented  as  IIgNn2,HgCl. 

White  River,  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri ,  a  river 
formed  by  3  branches  which  rise  in  the  Ozark  Moun 
tains,  Madison  co,and  unite  near  Fayetteville  in  Wash¬ 
ington  co.  It  flows  N.E  into  Missouri,  then  S.E.,  and 
enters  the  Mississippi,  15  in.  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas,  after  a  course  of  800  in.,  of  which  it  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  steamboats  350  in.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Black 
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Miver,  at  all  stages  of  water,  and  to  Dutesvillo  50  m. 
higher,  during  two-thirds  of  the  year. 

White  River,  iu  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Benton  co. ;  pop. 
aht.  500. — A  twp.  of  Marion  co.;  pop.  abt.  3o0. —  A  twp. 
of  Prairie  co. ;  pop.  (1870;  997. —  A  twp.  of  Washington 
co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,545. 

White  Hi  ver,  in  Indiana ,  a  river  formed  by  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  E.  and  \\ .  Forks,  in  Daviess  co.,  5  ui.  N  E.  of 
Petersburg.  It  falls  into  the  Wabash  iu  Gibson  co.. 
opposite  Mount  Carmel,  Illinois,  after  a  S.W.  course  of 
abt.  50  iu.  The  W.  Fork  rises  iu  Randolph  co.,  and  has 
a  S.W.  course  of  800  in.  The  E.  Fork  rises  in  Henry 
co.,  and  has  a  S.W.  course  of  250  in.  —  A  twp.  of  Hibson 
co. ;  pop. (1870)  2,174. — A  twp.  of  Hamilton  co.; pop. abt. 
2,200. — A  twp.  of  Johnson  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,755. — A  twp. 
ot  Randolph  co. ;  pop.  abt.  4,200. 

White  Hi  ver,  in  Mich iy an ,  rises  in  Newaygo  co.,  and 
Hows  S.W.  into  Lake  Micnigau  from  Oceana  co. 

%Y2iiie  River,  ill  Michigan,*  post- vi  11.  and  twp.  of  Mus¬ 
kegon  co  ,  abt.  15  in.  N.W.  of  Muskegon  ;  pop.  abt.  500. 

White  Hi  ver,  iu  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Barry  co. ;  pop. 
(1870;  7 do. 

White  Hi  ver,  in  Vermont,  rises  in  Addison  co.,  and 
flowing  S.E.  enters  the  Connecticut  River  in  Windsor 
co.,  abt.  5  in.  S.  of  Norwich. 

White  Rock,  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Franklin  co.; 
pop.  abt.  200. 

White  Rock,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Ogle 
co.,  abt.  15  m.  S.  of  Rockford ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

W'Blite  Rock,  in  Michigan ,  a  post- village  and  twp.  of 
Huron  co.,  abt.  80  in.  N.  of  Lexington;  pop.  abt.  450. 

Whites,  n.  pi.  ( Med.)  Same  as  Fluor-albus,  q.  v. 

— The  finest  brand  of  flour  made  from  white  wheat. 

Whites,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Blount  co. ;  pop.  (1870) 
252.  —  A  twp.  of  Tuscaloosa  co. ;  p  >p.  ( 1S70)  7  15. 

Whiten,  in  M.  Carolina ,  a  towusliip  ot  Bertie  co. ;  pop. 
iu  1870,  l,o25. 

Whites' Borough,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of 
Oneida  co.,  4  m.  N.W.  of  Utica;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

W'hites'burg*,  in  Alabama ,  a  vill.  and  township  of 
Madison  co.,  It  m.  S.  of  Huntsville ;  pop.  in  1870,  1.515. 

WikiteN  burg,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Letcher  co.,  loO  m.  S.E.  of  Frankfort. 

White  School-Mouse,  in  Alabama ,  a  village  of 
Lee  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  120. 

W  hite  Sea,  (Russ.  Btloi-More.)  A  large  gulf  or  branch 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which,  between  Cape  Kanin  on  the 
Kaninskaia  Peninsula,  and  Cape  Sviatoi  on  the  Kola 
Peninsula,  penetrates  the  Russian  government  of  Arch¬ 
angel  southwards  to  Lat.  04°  N.  At  its  entrance  be¬ 
tween  Capes  Kanin  and  Sviatoi  it  is  100  iu.  broad;  after 
penetrating  the  land  150  m.  in  a  S.E.  direction,  it  nar¬ 
rows  to  a  width  of  85  m. ;  but,  after  sweeping  south  for 
200  m.,  it  again  considerably  widens,  forming  on  the 
N.W.  the  Gulf  of  Kamlalak,  and  iu  the  S.  and  S.E.  the 
great  Gulfs  of  Onega,  and  Archangel  or  Dwina.  The 
White  Sea  covers  an  area  estimated  at  47,000  sq.  in., 
and  the  length  of  its  coast  line  is  over  1,000  m.  The 
coasts  in  the  N.  and  E.  are  mountainous,  iu  other  places 
they  are  mostly  low,  and  abound  in  lakes,  which  com¬ 
municate  with  the  sea  by  rivers.  The  greatest  depth 
of  the  White  Sea  is  1,183  feet.  From  the  middle  of 
August  ice  forms  on  the  coasts  sometimes  to  the  width 
of  80  m.,  and  is  not  melted  till  the  following  July. 

Whitesides,  iu  Illinois,  a  W.N.W.  co. ;  urea,  700  sq. 
m.  liivcrs.  Mississippi  and  Rock  ;  also,  Elk  horn  and 
Rock  creeks.  Surface ,  level ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap. 
Morrison.  P>p.  in  1870,  27,512. 

White'-smi  t  h,  n.  A  worker  in  tinned  iron.  —  A  fin¬ 
isher  or  polisher  of  irou-work,  us  distinguished  from  a 
forge-man. 

White'-stone,  n.  The  name  given  by  lapidaries  to 
limpid  colorless  rock-crystal  when  cut  for  jewelry. 

W’lkites'towkk,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Onei¬ 
da  co.,  4  m.  N.W.  of  Utica;  pop.  abt.  5,500. 

Wiki  teste  tv  ik,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  township  of  Vernon  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  300. 

White  Sulphur,  in  Kentucky ,  a  twp.  of  Bath  co. : 
pop.  (1870)  l,o20. — A  twp.  of  Scott  co pop.  (1870;  1,110. 

White  Sulphur  Spi  iikgM,  in  Georgia,  a  post-vill. 
of  Meriwether  co.,  118  ui.  S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  in  Louisiana,  a  post- 
vill.  of  Catahoula  parish,  200  m.  N.W.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Greenbrier  co.,  205  m.  W.  of  Richmond.  It  is 
much  resorted  to  as  a  watering-place,  and  has  hotel  ac¬ 
commodation  for  1,500  guests.  The  spring  is  in  the  lowest 
part  of  a  beautiful  valley,  and  is  covered  by  a  dome  sup¬ 
ported  by  12  Ionic  columns,  and  surmounted  bv  a  statue 
of  Hygiea;  it  is  2,000  feet  above  tide-water;  yields  30 
gallons  per  minute  of  lime,  soda,  magnesia,  carbonate 
of  lime,  chlorides  of  calcium  and  sodium,  iron,  iodine, 
sulphur,  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
nitrogeu.  It  is  considered  efficacious  in  dyspepsia,  liver 
diseases,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  disease  of  the  skin  and 
kidneys. — The  Red,  Salt,  and  Blue  Sulphur  Springs,  at  a 
distance  of  22  to  24  m.  from  the  above,  are  also  much 
resorted  to. 

White*  ville.  in  Florida,  a  village  of  Duval  co.,  155  m. 
E.S  E.  of  Tallahassee. 

W'hitesvilie,  ill  Georgia,  a  village  of  Effingham  co., 
30  in.  N.W.  of  Savannah.  —  A  post-village  ot  Harris  co., 
27  in.  N.  of  Columbus ;  pop.  abt.  200. 

W'hites'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co.,  25  m.  S.S.E.  of  Angelica. 

W'hites'ville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-vill. and  twp., cap. 
of  Columbttsco.,  100  m.  S.W.  of  Raleigh ;  pop.(  1870;  2,020. 


its  attack.  It  is  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation  in 
the  legs,  cartilages,  ot*  membranes  constituting  the 
joint,  and  is  always  attended  with  swelling,  the  part 
being  sometimes  hard,  at  other  times  soft  and  yielding. 
In  s«»me  cases  there  is  little  or  no  pain,  and  the  motions 
of  the  joints  are  but  little  impeded;  in  others  the  pain  is 
considerable,  and  motion  entirely  destroyed.  After  a 
time  the  joint  becomes  of  very  great  size,  while  the 
skin  appears  of  a  pale  shining  color,  with  a  number  of 
large  veins  running  over  it.  ibo  limb,  above  and  below 
the  knee,  is  much  wasted,  and  the  general  health  im¬ 
paired,  but  not  seriously.  At  length  collections  of  mat¬ 
ter  form  round  the  joint,  and  gradually  make  their  way 
outwards  by  various  openings.  The  constitution  is  now 
seriously  disturbed ;  the  health  fails,  the  appetite  and 
sleep  are  bad,  the  pulse  small  and  frequent,  with  ob¬ 
stinate  diarrhoea  and  profuse  night  sweats,  till,  unless 
speedy  relief  is  obtained,  the  patient  is  carried  off.  In 
t ne  treatment  of  this  disease,  counter  irritants  and 
leeches  should  bo  applied  to  the  joint,  and  splints 
placed  behind  it  so  as  to  prevent  all  motion.  Particu¬ 
lar  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  the  patient  beingallowed  a  generousdiet  and 
a  free  use  of  good  air.  These  measures,  however,  are 
chiefly  useful  in  the  inflammatory  stage  of  the  disease; 
when  it  lias  reacln  d  an  advanced  stage,  there  is  nothing 
left  for  it  but  amputation. 

W'hitc'thoa’kk,  ?i.  ( Bot .)  See  Crat/EOUS. 

White'lhroal,  n.  ( Zobl .)  The  common  name  of  Cur- 
ruc a  cine.rea  and  Carruca  sylviella,  two  European  birds 
of  the  family  Sylriadx.  The  whole  length  is  5  to  (3 
inches,  and  their  plumage  is  brown,  of  various  shades. 
C.  cinerea  is  very  lively  and  amusing  as  a  cage-bird,  aud 
easily  tamed. 

While- vitriol,  n.  ( Chem .)  The  old  name  of  sulphate 
of  zinc.  See  Zi\C. 

White  ville,  in  Arkansas ,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  ot 3. 

W'hite'wash,  ( hwlt'wdsh ,)  n.  A  cosmetic  for  whiten¬ 
ing  the  skin.  —  A  composition  of  lime  aud  water,  or  of 
whiting,  size,  and  water,  used  lor  whitening  the  plaster 
of  walls,  ceilings,  &c. 

— v.  a.  To  cover  with  a  white  liquid  composition,  as  with 
lime,  water,  Ac. ;  as,  to  whitewash  a  wall. — To  make 
white;  to  give  a  fair  external  appearance  to ;  —  hence, 
to  clear  an  insolvent  or  bankrupt  of  the  debts  he  owes 
by  a  judicial  process. 

Waite' tv  as  her,  ».  One  who  whitewashes. 

W’hi  tcv-uater,  n.  Aii  ovine  disease  of  a  dangerous 
character. 

White' water,  in  Georgia,  a  creek  which  enters  Flint 
River  from  Pike  co.  —  A  township  of  Oconee  co. ;  pop. 
(1S70)  52*i. 

White  water,  in  Indiana ,  a  river  formed  by  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  E.  and  \V.  Forks  at  Brookville,  iu  Franklin 
co.  It  flows  into  the  Miami  River,  in  Ohio,  6  m.  from 
its  mouth,  after  a  S.E.  course  of  100  m  ,  including  the 
longest  branch. — A  twp.  of  Franklin  zo.\pop.  (1870)  t  ,407 . 

Wiki te water,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Grand 
Traverse  co. ;  pop.  abt.  3o0. 

White  Water,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Wi¬ 
nona  co. ;  pop.  abt.  400. 

White  water.  in  Missouri,  rises  in  Cape  Girardeau  co., 
and  flowing  S.E.,  and  then  S.,  divides  into  two  branches 
culled  FT  and  W.  Whitewater;  then  mingling  with  the 
waters  of  Lake  St.  Mary,  it  receives  the  Castor  River, 
aud  is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Pemisco,  and  falls  into  Big 
Lake,  communicating  with  the  St.  Francis  River  by 
Little  River.  Length,  250  in. —  A  village  of  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau  co.;  pop.  (1870)  1,220. 

Whitewater,  iu  Wisconsin ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Walworth  co.,  50  m.  W.S.W.  of  Milwaukee  ;  pop. 
( I8i  0)  4,285. 

W'hite  Water  Falls,  in  Minnesota,  a  post- villago  of 
Winona  co.,  abt.  22  m.  N.W.  of  Winona. 

White'- weed,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Leucanthemum. 

Waite  Whale,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Delpuinid.e. 

White  Wine,  n.  Any  wine  of  a  clear  transparent, 
whitish  color;  as,  Madeira,  Sherry,  llock,  Constantia. 
Ac.,  as  distinguished  from  red  wine,  such  as  Port,  Bur¬ 
gundy,  Ac. 

White  -  wood,  n.  See  Liriodendron,  and  Tilia. 

Wnit'uield,  or  Whitefizld,  iu  Georgia ,  a  N.W.  co., 
drained  by  Connasauga  River.  Surface,  mountainous; 
soil,  fertile  in  the  valleys.  Cap. Dalton.  Pop.  (1870)  10,117. 

Whit'ford,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Monroe  co. ; 
pop.  aht.  1,500. 

Whither,  ( hwith'er,)adv .  [A.  S.hivyder;  Goth,  hvadre .] 
To  what  place  ;  —  used  interrogatively  ;  as,  whither  are 
you  bound  ?  —  To  what  place  ;  —  employed  absolutely  ; 
as,  I  strayed  I  know  not  whither.  (Milton.)  —  To  which 
place  ; — having  relative  application  ;  as,  he  went  to  Now 
York,  whither  I  joined  him. —  To  what  point  or  degree. 

“  Wliithcr  ut  leugth  wilt  thou  abuse  our  patieuce  ?  "  — Den  Jon$on. 

(Note.  This  term  has  to  a  great  extent  become  super¬ 
seded  by  where,  except  iu  poetry,  or  in  compositions  of 
a  grave  and  stately  character.) 

Wha3  hersoev'er,  ado.  To  whatover  place. 

W'ikllh'erward,  ado.  In  what  course  or  direction; 

toward  what  place. 

Whil/ikk<£,  n.  [From  white.]  ( ZoOl .)  See  Merlucius. 

(Paint.)  Chalk  cleared  of  all  impurities,  ground  with 
water,  made  into  cakes,  and  dried.  It  is  used  for  wall- 
painting,  and  as  a  ground  for  gilding,  distemper,  and 
scene-painting,  Ac.  (Sometimes  called  whitening.) 

Whiting,  in  l  ermont ,  a  post-township  of  Addisou  co., 
41  m.  S.Vv'.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  abt.  700. 

Wfll  it  iik^*,  in  Maine. ,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co., 


White  Swcdi'ing,  n.  (Surg.)  A  disease  of  the  joints, 


so  called  from  being  unattended  by  any  discoloration  of  I  180  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta  ;  pop.  abt.  550. 
the  skin  ;  and  it  occurs  most  frequently  iu  scrofulous  Whi  I'in^ham,  in  Vermont,  a  post-townsliip  of  Wind- 
ooustitutious.  The  kneo-joiut  is  the  one  most  subject  toj  ham  co.,  112  m.  S.W.  of  Montpelier ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 
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AVIiit'iiisville,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-villago  of 
Worcester  co.,  40  ill.  W.  of  Boston. 

W'hit'ish,  a.  [From  white.]  Somewhat  white ;  white 
in  a  moderate  degree. 

(Bot.)  Having  a  dingy-white  color;  also,  coated  with 
an  opaque-white  powder. 

Whi  I'ishuess,  n.  Quality  of  being  somewhat  white. 

W'hilleather,  (hwit'lether,)  n.  Aluuied  or  salted 
leather,  dressed  to  a  marked  degree  of  pliancy  and 
toughness. —  A  strong,  stiff  cartilage  running  along  the 
6ides  of  a  large  quadruped  to  the  middlo  of  the  back,  as 
in  an  ox  or  horse,  and  apparently  aiding  in  supporting 
the  head  in  an  horizontal  position. 

W  hat  ley,  in  Indiana,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  326  sq.  m.  It 
is  drained  by  Eel  River.  Surface,  undulating;  soil, 
sandy  and  fertile.  Cap.  Columbia.  Pop.  (1870)  14,501. 

W'hitlcy,  iu  K  e.ntucky ,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Tennes¬ 
see;  area,  500  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  the  Cumberland 
River.  Surface,  hilly ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Mm.  Coal 
and  iron.  Cap.  Williamsburg.  I’op.  (1870)  8,088. 

Whit  low,  n.  [A.  S.  hwit,  white;  low,  a  flame.]  ( Med.) 
A  very  painful  inflammation  of  one  of  the  Angers,  or 
sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  of  the  toes,  and  usually 
proceeding  to  suppuration.  It  is  divided  into  four  kinds, 
according  to  the  depth  of  the  inflammation,  the  most 
superficial  taking  place  immediately  under  the  skin,  the 
deepest  lying  underneath  the  periosteum.  In  the  more 
superficial  cases  the  application  of  leeches  and  warm 
fomentations  to  the  part  will  in  general  give  relief,  and 
sometimes  cause  the  resolution  of  the  inflammation. 
Where  any  matter  is  formed,  as  is  generally  the  case,  it 
requires  to  be  discharged  with  the  point  of  the  lancet, 
when  the  disease  usually  subsides.  When  seated  in  the 
sheath  of  the  tendons,  the  symptoms  are  much  more  ur¬ 
gent,  and  the  pain  most  excruciating,  and  of  a  throb¬ 
bing  character,  extending  up  the  arm  even  to  the 
shoulders.  It  is  much  aggravated  by  the  finger  being  in 
a  dependent  position,  and  usually  there  is  a  considera¬ 
ble  degree  of  fever,  and  the  patient  sutlers  from  want 
of  rest.  With  all  this  pain  there  is  but  little  redness  or 
swelling,  and  even  when  matter  is  formed,  it  may  not 
be  perceptible  from  being  deep-seated.  Leeches,  warm 
fomentations,  and  poultices  should  be  used  iu  the  early 
stages;  but  should  this  prove  ineffectual,  a  free  incision 
should  bo  made  down  through  the  sheaths  of  the  ten¬ 
dons,  which  usually  affords  relief,  a  small  quantity  of 
pus  being  discharged,  and  the  disease  subsiding  in  a  few 
days  by  the  use  of  warm  fomentations  and  poultices. 
Sometimes  the  inflammation  will  extend  into  the  palm 
of  the  hand  and  fore-arm,  forming  abscesses  and  slough¬ 
ing,  in  which  case  free  incisions  will  require  to  be  made 
into  the  different  inflamed  parts  to  give  exit  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  sloughs,  and  poultices  afterwards  applied.  Oc¬ 
casionally  the  use  of  the  forearm  and  hand  may  be  lost, 
and  not  unfrequently  amputation  may  he  required.  The 
remarks  also  apply  to  those  cases  in  which  the  perios¬ 
teum,  or  membrane  covering  the  bone,  is  affected.  Fre¬ 
quently,  as  the  disease  advances,  the  bone  itself  becomes 
affected  with  caries,  and  early  aud  deep  incisions  are  ro- 
q Hired  quite  down  to  the  bone. 

Wrhit'low-graSS,  n.  (Bot.)  SeoDRABA. 

Whit  more,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Macon  co. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  1,111. 

Wlkit'ney,  Eli,  b.  at  Westborough,  Mass.,  1765,  is  the 
inventor  of  the  cotton  gin,  for  which  see  Cotton.  He 
went  to  Connecticut  in  1798,  and  formed  a  partnership 
with  one  Miller,  for  the  fabrication  of  his  machine,  but 
the  lawsuits  in  defence  of  his  rights  took  all  his  profits 
and  the  $50,000  voted  him  by  the  State  of  S.  Carolina. 
Finally,  in  1798,  he  got  a  government  contract  for  the 
manufacture  of  fire-arms,  and  was  the  first  to  effect  the 
division  of  labor,  by  which  each  part  was  made  sepa¬ 
rately.  lie  made  a  fortune  by  this  manufacture,  carried 
out  with  ingenious  machinery  at  Whitneyville,  Conn.; 
while  he  had  but  barren  honor  from  the  gin,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  whole  series  of  inventions  con¬ 
nected  with  the  cottou  manufacture.  D.  1825. 

Whitney’s  Valley,  iu  New  York,  a  village  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co.,  78  m.  E.S.E.  of  Buffalo. 

W'hit'nkey  ville,  in  Connecticut,  a  village  of  New 
Haven  co.,  3  in.  N.  of  New  Haven. 

Whitney  ville,  in  Maine,  a  post-townsliip  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co. ;  pop.  abt.  050. 

W'hit'gmiEke,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  5  m.  E.N.E.  of  Norristown. 

Wrhi  t'sun,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  observed 
at,  Whitsuntide;  as,  Whitsun  ale;  a  Whitsun  feast. 

Wikit-Su inlay,  n.  (Eccl.)  See  Pentecost. 

Whirsunlide,  n.  [A  corruption  of  White- Sunday- 
tide.]  (Eccl  )  The  English  name  of  the  season  of  Pen¬ 
tecost,  7.  v.,  so  called  from  the  white  garments  anciently 
worn  by  the  newly-baptized  catechumens,  to  whom  that 
sacrament  was  usually  administered  on  the  vigil  of  Pen¬ 
tecost.  The  name  Whitsunday  comprehends  the  entire 
octave  or  the  week  which  follows  Pentecost  Sunday ; 
but  the  word  is  more  strictly  applied  to  tho  Sunday, 
Monday,  and  Tuesday  of  that  week. 

Whit  Sunday  Inland,  a  coral  island  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  Lat.  19°  24'  S.,  Lon.  138°  36'  W. 

W'hitte  'more,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  township  of  Darling¬ 
ton  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,986. 

Whi  t'ten’s,  iu  Alabama,  a  township  of  Lee  co. ;  pop. 
(1870)  2,019. 

Wtlit'tey’s  ENiiut,  a  post-township  of  Moultrie  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  1,263. 

Wliit'tockvillc,  in  New  York ,  a  village  of  West¬ 
chester  co.,  44  in.  N.N.E.  of  New  York;  pop.  abt.  250. 

W  hit'tier,  John  Greenleap,  an  American  writer,  b.  at 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  1807.  lie  w*orked  on  a  farm  and  at 
shoemaking  in  his  boyhood,  but  at  the  ago  of  18,  having 
a  strong  desire  for  learning,  he  studied  for  two  years  at 
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&  local  academy.  In  1830  he  became  editor  or  the  New 
England  Review  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  wrote  a 
Life,  of  Bramard,  and  Legends  of  New  England.  The 
subject**  of  these  lejs^nds  he  afterwards  worked  out  in 
his  poems,  as  Mogg  Megnne ,  Bridal  of  Pennacook,  Cas¬ 
sandra  Southwich,  and  Mary  Garvin.  Returning  from 
his  literary  labors  to  his  farm,  he  was,  in  1835,  elected 
to  the  Massachusetts  legislature;  and,  in  1838,  became 
editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Freeman  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1S40  he  removed  to  Ameshury,  Mass.,  and  has  since 
devoted  himself  to  literature  and  philanthropy.  His 
principal  writings  are:  Voices  of  Freedom,  poems  col¬ 
lected  in  1830;  Leaves  from  Margaret  Smith's  Journal, 
poems  collected  in  1836;  Old  P>r traits  and  Modern 
Sketches,  biographical,  i860  ;  Collected  I\tems,  1850;  Songs 
of  Labor,  and  other  Poems.  1851 ;  The.  Chapel  of  the  Her¬ 
mits,  and  other  Poems ,  1853  ;  Literary  Recreations,  1854  ; 
The  Panorama ,  and  other  Poems,  1850;  Home  Ballads , 
and  other  Poems ,  1850;  and  The  Tent  on  the  Beach,  and 
0p  t  ^  frequently  called  the  Quaker 

Mliitt  i’irham,  in  Vermont ,  a  township  of  Windham 
Co.;  pop.  (1870)  1,263. 

M'liitlle,  (hwit'tl,)  n.  [A.  S .  hwitel,  hwitle ,  from  h wet- 
tan,  to  sharpen,  and  tol,  a  tool.]  A  pocket,  sheath,  or 
clasp-knife.  —  In  the  W.  of  Eugland,  a  kind  of  coarse 
blanket,  worn  by  fish-women  after  the  manner  of  a 
shawl. —  Kingsley. 

— v.  a.  To  pare,  dress,  or  cut  off,  as  the  surface  of  wood, 
with  a  clasp-knife;  to  cut,  hack,  or  shape  into  form, as  a 
stick  or  piece  of  wood  held  in  the  baud,  with  a  pocket- 
knife. 

— 1\  n.  To  cut  or  shape  Into  form,  as  a  piece  of  wood  with  a 
clasp-knife;  as, “Americans  must  and  will  whittle Willis. 

Wliit'tle-Mliawl,  n.  A  kind  of  tine,  fringed  kersey¬ 
mere  shawl. 

M  hit  north  Kifleand  4*iiu.  [So  called  from  their 
inventor,  Joseph  W., an  English  engineer,  u  in  Manches¬ 
ter,  aht.  1805.  J  ( Md .)  The  YV.  rife  has  an  hexagonal  bore, 
with  the  corners  rounded,  and  the  bullet  may  he  made  of 
the  same  shape,  just  fitting  the  bore,  in  which  case  it  may 
be  of  any  hard  metal,  even  of  steel,  or  a  cylindrical 
bullet  of  lead  may  he  employed,  which,  by  expanding, 
will  immediately  till  out  the  corners  of  the  hexagon. 
The  hold  upon  the  bullet  is  so  stroug  in  this  form,  that 
a  much  greater  obliquity  can  he  given  to  the  twist,  aud 
that  adopted  is  a  full  turn  in  20  inches.  This,  by  causing 
a  more  rapid  revolution  of  the  projectile,  admits  its  being 
made  much  longer,  without  risk  of  turning  over  after 
it  leaves  the  barrel.  Its  length  is  1%  in.  Tile  length 
of  the  barrel  is  39  in.;  the  smaller  diameter  of  the 
bore  is  0  45  inch,  aud  the  larger  diameter  half  an  inch. 
By  using  projectiles  of  a  hard  alloy,  as  of  9  parts  of  lead 
and  1  part  of  tin,  or  of  still  harder  material,  a  remarka¬ 
ble  power  of  penetration  is  developed,  as  was  shown  by 
sending  the  bullet  through  33  half-inch  elm  hoards  and 
into  solid  timber  behind  with  the  ordinary  English  ser¬ 
vice  charge  of  powder.  The  effective  range  of  the  YV 
rijle.  is  given  at  2,000  yards  or  about  1  1-7  miles,  a  dis¬ 
tance  more  than  equal  to  the.  ordinary  capacity  of  the 
eye  to  distinguish  objects  no  larger  than  the  body  of  a 
man.  The  W.  gun  is  formed  on  the  same  principle  as 
his  smaller  arm  already  described. 

Mil  ity- brown.  a.  Of  a  dirty  or  brownish-white  ;  as, 
whity-brown  paper 

M'hiz.  (hwiz,)  v.  /i.  [Allied  to  /a'ss.]  To  make  a  hum¬ 
ming  or  sibilant  sound,  like  an  arrow  or  ball  hurling 
through  the  air. 

— n.  A  hissing  or  humming  sound;  as,  the  whiz  of  a 
boomerang. 

MThiz'zin;*Iy,a(/i\  With  a  whizzingor  hummingsonnd. 

Mho,  (hod,) prun.  (pass,  whose  ;  nbj.  whom.)  [A.  S.  hwa ; 
Goth./a’cc;  Lat.  A  pronoun  relative,  always  re¬ 

ferring  to  persons,  and  used  substantively,  whether  as 
singular  or  plural. — Which  of  two  or  of  many; — used  in¬ 
terrogatively,  and  also  indefinitely.  The  possessive 
whose,  is  also  the  possessive  case  of  which,  as  a  relative 
pronoun. —  .4s  who  should  say ,  un  elliptical  form  of  as 
one  who  should  say. 

(Note.  Who  and  whom ,  as  relative  pronouns,  apply 
to  persons  only,  in  consonance  to  which ,  as  used  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  things. —  Who,  whose,  whom,  relatives  in  a  com¬ 
pound  sense,  are  also  employed  with  respect  to  persons 
only,  and  indicate  the  one  that;  the  person,  or  persons, 
that ;  as,  you  speak  of  one  who  is  a  stranger  to  me,  and 
whose  acquaintance  I  care  not  to  make.) 

Mhoa,  (hwo,)  inter  j.  See  Ho. 

M'hoev'er,  pron.  He  or  she  who;  any  one  without 
exception  ;  any  person  whatever ;  as,  whoever  told  you 
so,  spoke  falsely. 

Whole,  (hoi,)  a.  [A.  S.  hdl ;  Gr.  halos,  whole,  entire.] 
All;  total;  undivided;  without  diminution  or  defi¬ 
ciency;  containing  the  entire  amount,  sum,  number, 
quantity,  Ac. ;  as,  the  whole  world,  the  whole  nation. — 
Integral;  entire;  complete;  not  imperfect  or  defec¬ 
tive;  ns,  a  whole  loaf  of  bread. — Sound;  unbroken;  un¬ 
injured;  unimpaired;  as,  he  escaped  with  his  body 
whole  for  a  wonder.  —  Well;  in  good  health;  not  un¬ 
bound,  sick,  or  ailing. 

“  They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician.”  —  Matt.  ix.  12. 

W hole  blood.  (Law.)  See  Blood. —  Whole  note.  (Mas.) 
Same  as  Semi  Bn  evf.,  q.  v. 

■ — 7i.  The  all;  the  entire  or  total  assemblage  of  parts; 
totality. 

— A  system,  or  regular  combination  of  parts  ;  as,  to  form 
a  whole. 

Ujum  the  whole ,  considering  all  things:  taking  every¬ 
thing  into  view  or  question ;  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances;  as,  he  is  a  good  fellow,  upon  the  whole. 

Whole-hoofed.  (-/<wA)a.  Having  the  hoof  entire, 
aud  not  cloven  or  divided. 


WIiolc'-leiiK'th,  a.  Same  as  Full-length,  q.  v. 

— n.  A  portrait  or  statue  representing  the  entire  figure. 
Wholeness,  ( hol'nes ,)  n.  State  of  being  whole,  sound, 
complete,  or  entire;  totality. 

Wholesale,  n.  Sale  of  goods  by  the  piece,  parcel,  or 
lurgo  quantity,  as  distinguished  from  retail. 

By  the  wholesale,  in  the  muss  or  lump;  without  dis¬ 
tinction  or  selection  ;  as,  his  criticism  cut  up  the  hook 
by  the  wholesale. 

— a.  Buyiug  and  selling  by  the  piece,  parcel,  or  large 
quantity  ;  as,  a  wholesale,  grocer.  —  Pertaining,  or  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to,  the  traffic  by  the  piece,  parcel,  or 
quantity  ;  as,  you  shall  have  this  article  ut  the  whole¬ 
sale  price. 

Wholesome,  ( hoTsum ,) a.  (comp,  wholesomkr  ;  superl. 
wholesomest.)  [Ger.  heilsam.]  Tending  to  promote 
health  and  a  sanitary  condition  of  body;  salubrious; 
as,  wholesome  food ;  wholesome  air.  —  Sound;  salutary; 
conducing  to  the  moral  and  mental  health,  happiness, 
and  prosperity;  contributing  to  public  happiness,  vir¬ 
tue,  or  peace;  useful  or  favorable  to  the  well-being  of 
society;  kindly;  pleasing;  propitious;  as,  wholesome 
counsel ;  wholesome  regulations  ;  wholesome  doc  trines,  Ac. 
Wliole'somely,  adv.  In  a  wholesome  or  salutary 
manner;  soundly;  salubriously. 
WIiole'someikeKM,  n.  Quality  of  conducing  to  health 
or  bodily  well-being;  salubrity;  as,  the  wholesome  ness 
of  regular  habits  of  life.  —  Comluciveness  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  mind  or  of  the  body  politic  ;  sal  u  tar  i- 
ness;  as,  the  wholesomeness  of  wise  laws  justly  admin¬ 
istered. 

Wholly,  ( hol'y ,)  adv.  Entirely;  completely;  perfectly  ; 
in  a  whole  or  thorough  manner;  as,  you  are  wholly 
mistaken;  I  am  wholly  exhausted.  —  To  the  setting 
aside  or  exclusion  of  other  things;  ubsorbingly  ;  as,  he 
is  wholly  devoted  to  business. 

Whom,  ( hoom ,)  pron.  sing,  and  pi.  The  objective  case 
of  Who,  q.  v. 

Whomsoev  er,  pron .  The  objective  case  of  Whoso¬ 
ever,  q.  V. 

Wlioop,  (hoop,)  n.  [A.S.  tvepan,  to  lament,  to  bewail; 
Fries,  wop ,  a  cry,  a  shout.]  A  shout  of  chase  or  of  war ; 
a  cry  or  yell  of  defiance ;  a  cry  of  enthusiasm  or  of  satis¬ 
faction  ;  a  halloo  ;  a  hoot.  See  War-whoop. 

(ZoOL)  Same  as  IIoopee.  q.  v. 

— v.  n.  To  utter  a  loud  cry,  as  of  enthusiasm ,  alacrity, 
enjoyment,  and  the  like;  to  shout ;  to  halloo;  to  hoot, 
as  tui  owl ;  us,  whooping  school-hoys. 

— v.  a.  To  pursue  with  derisive  shouts;  to  insult  with 
yells  of  defiance. 

Whoopi ngr-COUgh,  (hddp'ing-kawf)  n.  (Med.)  An¬ 
other,  and,  perhaps,  the  more  correct  orthography  of 
Hooping-cough,  q.  v. 

Whoop  ing-cranc,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Gruid^. 
Whore,  (bar,)  n.  [A.  S.  and  Ger.  hure. J  A  woman 
who  prostitutes  herself  for  hire  ;  a  harlot ;  a  strumpet; 
in  polite  society,  a  demirep. 

— v.  n.  To  practise  prostitution  or  harlotry. 
Whoredom,  (hor'dum,)  n.  Fornication;  lewdness; 
practice  of  unlawful  connection  with  the  other  sex  :  — 
applied  to  either  sex,  aud  to  any  kind  of  illicit  com¬ 
merce. 

(Script.)  Idolatry ;  heathenism. 

Whore'master,  Whore  monger,  n.  A  lecher ; 

a  patron  of  prostitution.  —  A  pimp. 

M'lioresou,  (hoFsun,)  n.  A  bastard;  —  used  in  con¬ 
tempt. 

Whorish.  < /tor' -,)  a ■  Lewd:  unchaste;  incontinent; 

addicted  t<  unlawful  »  cilery. 

Wlior'ishly,  adv.  In  a  lewd  or  lecherous  manner. 
W'hor'toline.sM,  n.  Quality  of  being  lewd  or  whorish; 
practice  of  illicit  venery. 

Whorl,  ( hworl, )  n.  [Allied  to  whirl.]  (Bot.)  Any 
set  of  organs  or  appendages,  as  leaves,  arranged  in  a 
circle  round  an  axis,  and  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  it, 
or  very  nearly  so.  —  Hensbtw. 

(Conchol.)  A  wreath,  convolution,  or  turn  of  the 
spire  of  a  univalve. 

Wiioiied,  a.  Furnished  with  whorls. 

Whorler,  (hwurTer,)  n.  A  potter’s  wheel.  Simmonds. 
Wharf,  ( hwurt ,)  n.  The  fruit  and  shrub  of  the  whortle¬ 
berry. 

Wliortle,  (hwur'tl,)  n.  A  whortleberry. 

W’horf  leberry,  (hwur'tl-,)  n.  [From  A.  S.  wyrt ,  root, 
herb,  and  beiry.]  (Bot.)  See  Vaccinium. 

Wiiose,  (hade,)  pron.  The  possessive  or  genitive  case 
of  W hu  or  Which,  q.  v. 

Whosesoever,  ( hooz'so-iv'r ,) pron.  The  possessive  of 
Whosoever,  a.  v. 

Whoso,  (hoo  so,)  pron.  Whosoever,  (o.) 

Wh  osoev'er,  pron.  Any  one;  any  person  whatever. 
Wlmr,  (hwur,)  v.  a.  To  make  a  rough  or  growling 
sound,  like  that  caused  by  the  rattling  of  the  letter  r. 

— /?.  Same  as  Whir,  q.  v. 

W  hy,  ( hwi ,)  adv.  [A.  S.  and  Swed.  Goth,  hwi.]  On 
what  ground  or  account;  for  what  cause,  reason,  or  pur¬ 
pose;  wherefore;  —  employed  interrogatively;  as,  you 
say  you  are  aggrieved;  why  t  —  For  which  or  what 
cause  or  reason ;  for  what ;  on  account  of  what  or  which ; 
used  in  a  relative  sense;  as,  he  could  not  tell  why  he  did 
it.  —  That  on  account  of  which ;  reason,  cause,  or  ground 
for  which;  —  used  as  a  compound  relative;  as,  I  know 
not  why  they  should  shun  me. 

(Note.  Why  is  sometimes  applied  by  way  of  emphasis 
or  expletive;  as,  You  have  not  been  there  then?  Why , 
no.) 

For  why ,  why ;  for  what  cause  or  reason used  as  a 
colloquialism;  — ns,  for  why  does  he  refuse  me? 
Whydali,  ( whi'da ,)  a  seaport-town  of  W\  Africa,  cap. 
of  a  prov.  of  Dahomey,  on  the  Atlantic,  100  m.  W.  of 
Lagos ;  Lat.  6°  18'  9"  N.,  Lon.  2°  5'  E.  W.  is  the  princi- 
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pal  port  of  the  kingdom,  and  has  n  trade  in  palm-otL 
ivory,  and  gold-dust.  Pop.  estimated  at  15,000. 

Wby'dali-bird, 

or  Widow- bird,  n. 

which  widow  is  a  fjf 

The  body  of  the  YV.  pig  2616. 

is  generally  about  whvdah  biiuj,  t  Vidua  paradisea.) 
tin*  size  of  a  canary 

bird,  but  the  mate  is  remarkable  for  an  astonishing  de¬ 
velopment  ot  plumage  during  the  breeding  season, after 
winch  its  splendid  tail  drops  oil',  and  the  sexes  are  then 
barely  distinguishable.  There  are  several  species,  one  of 
which.  Vidua  paradisea  (Fig.  2616),  will  he  sufficient  to 
describe.  The  upper  part  of  the  plumage  is  of  a  faded  or 
deep  brownish-black;  but  this  color  becomes  of  a  paler 
hue  on  the  wings  und  lateral  tail-feathers.  The  head, 
chin,  and  throat  are  ol  this  laded  black,  which  extends 
downwards,  narrowing  as  it  descends,  to  the  middle  of 
the  breast.  A  broad,  rich,  orange,  rufous  color  proceeds 
.  i**  ^,e  l,PP<?r  part  ol  the  hack  of  the  neck,  and  unites 
with  a  tinge  ol  the  same  color  on  the  sides  of  the  neck 
and  breast;  this  last  hue  passes  into  the  pale  buff  of  the 
body,  but  leaves  the  under  tail-covers  black,  like  the 
upper  ones. 

M  lay'-not,  ti.  A  sudden  and  absolute  course  of  conduct 
without  any  assigned  cause  or  reason  ;  as,  “  And  snapped 
their  canons  with  a  why-notP—Hudibras. 

M  i  burg,  or  \\  iborg,  a  seaport  of  Finland,  cap.  of  a 
dist.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Gulf  of  Finlaud,  75  ill. 
N.W.  ot  St.  Petersburg;  pop.  4,426. 

Midi,  Mick,  n.  [A.S.  wic.)  An  old  English  termi¬ 
nation  ol  certain  proper  names,  signifying  a  street,  a 
hum  let,  a  village,  and  sometimes  a  castle;  as,  Greeu- 
wich,  Mevwick. 

M  ick,  n.  [A.S.  weoc;  Swed.  veke  ;  Ir.  buaic.]  A  num¬ 
ber  ot  threads  of  cotton  or  other  spongy  substance 
loosely  twisted  into  a  string,  plaited  or  parallel,  which 
by  capillary  action  draws  up  the  oil  in  lamps,  or  the 
melted  tallow  or  wax  in  candles,  in  small  successive 
portions,  to  be  burned. 

Mick,  a  seaport-town  and  borough  of  Scotland,  cap.  of 
the  co.  of  Caithness,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wick,  20  in. 
E.S.E.  ot  Thurso.  It  has  two  suburbs  —  Louisburg  oil 
the  N.,  and  Pulteneytown  on  the  S.,  —  and  two  harbors, 
which  have  been  for  nearly  ball  a  century  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  herring  fishery  of  Scotland.  Pop.  13,200. 
Wifk  etl,  a.  [A.  S.  werig,  wereg,  wicked.]  Deviating 
trom,  or  repugnant  to  morality;  evil  in  principle  or  prac¬ 
tice;  contrary  to  the  divine  law;  addicted  to  vicious  or 
immoral  courses;  sinful; — expressed  of  persons  and 
things;  as,  a  wicked  man,  wicked  actions.— Addicted  to 
sportive  mischief;  roguish ;—  colloquially  used;  as,  that 
girl  has  wicked  eyes. 

The  wicKtd.  (Script.)  Sinful  or  ungodly  people. 
Wickedly,  adv.  In  a  manner,  or  with  motives  and 
designs  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  moral  aud  divine 
law;  viciously;  evilly  ;  corruptly  ;  as,  to  act  wickedly. 
M'ick'edncss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  wicked; 
divergence  or  departure  from  the  tenor  or  rules  of  the 
divine  law;  evil  principles  or  practices;  immorality; 
sinfulness;  corrupt  disposition  or  manners. —  A  wicked 
thing  or  deed;  sin;  iniquity;  crime.  —  Sportive  mis¬ 
chief:  roguishuess,  in  a  make-believe  sense; — used  col¬ 
loquially  or  ludicrously;  as,  what  wickedness  are  you 
up  to  now  ? 

Wick'en,  Mick'en-tree,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Rowan- 

tree.  See  Fvuus. 

M'ick'er,  n.  [Sw.  Goth,  wika ,  to  bend.]  Made  of  twigs 
or  osiers,  or  covered  with  the  same  ;  as,  a  wicker  basket. 
— 7i.  A  small,  quick-grown,  pliable  twig  or  osier. 

M  ickered,  (wi/c'ei-d,)  a.  Made  of,  covered  or  secured 
with,  wickers,  twigs,  or  osier- work;  as,  a  wickered  jar. 
M'ick'et,  7i.  [Fr.  yuichet ;  VV.  gwiced,  a  little  door.J  A 
small  door  or  gate  within  a  larger  one;  also,  a  hole  in  a 
door,  through  which  to  communicate  without  opening 
the  door,  or  through  which  to  view  what  passes  outside. 
— A  small  gate  or  sluice  by  which  the  chamber  of  canal- 
locks  is  emptied.  —  A  sort  of  light  framework  resembling 
a  gate,  set  up  to  be  bowled  at  in  the  game  of  cricket ;  as, 
to  play  single  wicket.  —  In  some  parts  of  the  U.  States,  a 
place  of  shelter  made  of  the  boughs  of  trees,  Ac.,  for  the 
use  of  lumbermen,  Ac. —  Wicket-keeper,  in  the  game  of 
cricket,  the  player  who  protects  the  wicket  from  the 
hall  with  his  hat. 

Wick'lng-,  ti.  The  material  used  in  the  making  of  wicks. 
M'ick'liflite.  Wye'lilHte,  n.  A  Lollard;  a  follower 
Of  WlCKMFF,  or  WVCLIFFE,  q.  V. 

M’ irk  low.  a  seaport-town  of  Ireland,  cap.  of  a  co.  of 
same  name,  in  the  prov.  of  Leinster,  at  the  head  of  Var- 
trey  River,  in  the  Irish  Sea,  26  in.  S.E.  of  Dublin;  pop. 
3,792. —  Wicklow  Head,  aht.  2}Z  in.  S.E.  of  the  town,  has 
two  lighthouses,  respectively  250 and  540  feet  high  ;  Lat. 
52°  57'  N.,  Lon.  6°  YV. 

M'lroni'ico,  in  Maryland,  a  river  rising  in  Sussex  co., 
Delaware,  and  (lowing  S.W.,  enters  Fishing  Bay,  au  arm 
of  the  Chesapeake. 

— A  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake. 
Rivers.  Wicomico  River,  and  Quantico  Creek.  Cap.  Sal¬ 
isbury.  Pop.  in  1870,  15,844. 
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Wicomico,  in  Virginia .  a  post-township  of  Northum¬ 
berland  Co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,445. 

Wiconin'co,  ill  Pennsylvania*  a  creek  which  flows  into 
the  Susquehanna  from  Dauphin  co. — A  post-vill.and  twp. 
of  Dauphin  co.,  33  m.  N.  of  Harrisburg;  pop.  abt.  3.000. 

Wide,  a.  [  A  .8.  wid,  wyd ;  Du.  wijd ;  Ger.  writ;  Icel. 
vidr.\  Broad;  spacious;  extended  in  area;  vast;  im¬ 
mense;  having  a  great  extent  on  all  sides  ;  us,  t lie  wide 
ocean.  —  Having  a  great  or  considerable  distance  or  ex¬ 
tent  between  the  sides; — opposed  to  narrow  ;  as,  a  wide 
road,  a  wide  bed,  a  wide  entry,  wid e  cloth,  &c. — Measur¬ 
ing  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of  length;  as, 
a  room  sixteen  feet  wide.  —  Distant;  remote;  not  near; 
as,  his  supposition  is  wide  from  the  truth;  he  speaks 
wide  of  the  mark. 

(Archery.)  Far  from  the  mark,  toward  one  side  or  the 
other;  as,  to  shoot  wide. 

(Note.  Wide  occurs  frequently  in  the  construction  of 
self-explaining  compounds;  as,  'Mut/c- branching,  wide- 
mouthed,  witfirspreading.  &c.) 

— adv.  At  or  to  a  distance;  far;  with  great  extent;  as, 
the  news  has  circulated  wide. 

W'ide-awalte',  a.  On  the  alert  or  qui-vive;  ready; 
prompt;  shrewd;  astute;  as,  a  wide-awake  person; 
men  are  wide-awake  to  their  own  interests. 

— n.  A  broad-brimmed,  low-crowned,  felt  hat. 

Widely,  adv.  In  a  wide  manner;  with  width  or  great 
extent  each  way,  or  in  every  direction. — To  a  great  or 
important  degree;  very  much;  as,  they  are  widely  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other  in  politics. 

Widen,  ( wid'n, )  v.  a.  To  extend  in  breadth  ;  to  make 
wide  or  wider;  as,  to  widen  a  road,  to  widen  the  body 
of  a  dress,  to  widen  a  difference  or  quarrel. 

— v  n.  To  grow  or  become  wide  or  wider:  to  enlarge;  to 
extend  itself;  as,  the  landscape  widens  to  one  s  view. 

Wid  ener,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Knox  co. ;  pop. 
uht.  2,000. 

Wide'm  ‘SS.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  wide ;  width  ; 
breadth  ;  great  compass  or  extent  from  side  to  side;  as, 
the  wideness  of  a  room,  the  wideness  of  cloth. — Extended 
area  in  all  directions;  as.  the  wideness  of  the  ocean  ;  the 
wideness  of  a  prairie;  the  wideness  of  popular  intelligence. 

M  idg<‘on,  (  widjun,)  or  Yiq'eon,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Anas. 

W'id'in,  or  Widdix,  a  fortified  town  of  European  Tur¬ 
key,  in  Bulgaria,  ou  the  Danube,  45  m.  S.  of  Gladova; 
pa/>.  27.500. 

Widow,  ( wtd'5 ,)  n.  [A.  S.  wuduwe ,  widewe ;  Ger.  witt- 
we;  Lat  .vidua;  Russ.  vdovfti\  A  living  woman  bereft 
of  her  husband ;  a  woman  wbo  litis  lost  her  husband  by 
death,  and  has  not  taken  another. 

Grass  widow ,  a  colloquialism  for  a  woman  wbo  has 
lived  for  a  considerable  time  apart  from  her  husband,  or 
who  has  been  deserted  by  him. 

— v.  a.  To  bereave  of  a  husband;  —  rarely  used  except 
participially. 

— To  deprive  or  strip  of  any  loved  person  or  tiling;  to  make 
bare  or  desolate:  as,  a  widowed  heart. 

W'id'ow-bencli,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  In  the  county  of 
Sussex,  Eng.,  the  term  applied  to  that  share  assigned  to 
a  widow  out  of  her  husband’s  estate,  irrespective  of  her 
jointure. 

Wid  'ow-bir<l,  n.  (Zool.)  SeeWiiYD\w. 

Wid  ower,  n.  A  man  who  has  lost  his  wife  by  death, 
and  has  not  married  again. 

W’id'owcrhood,  n.  State  or  condition  of  a  widower. 

Wid'owliood,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  a  widow. 
—  Estate  settled  on  a  widow.  (R.) 

W' id  ow-liu liter,  n.  One  who  seeks  a  widow  matri¬ 
monially,  for  the  sake  of  her  fortune. 

Wid'owly,  a.  Like,  or  becoming  a  widow. 

Width,  n.  [From  wide;  Ger.  write;  D.  wydte.]  Quality 
of  being  wide;  breadth;  wideness;  extent  of  a  tiling 
from  side  to  side  ;  as,  the  width  of  a  passage  or  doorway. 

Wieland,CHRi8TOPH  Martin,  (oe'land,)  a  German  poet, 
novelist,  and  translator,  B.  near  Biberach,  in  Suabia, 
1733.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Pietist  clergyman,  and  com¬ 
menced  the  study  of  law  at  the  university  of  TUbingen. 
In  1752  he  went  to  Zurich,  whereafter  a  short  residence 
with  Bodmer,  during  which  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  many  eminent  men,  he  was  engaged  as  tutor  in 
several  families-  In  17 HO  be  settled  at  Biberach  ;  mar¬ 
ried  in  1765;  and  in  1769  was  appointed  professor  of 
philosophy,  at  Erfurt.  Three  years  later  he  removed  to 
Weimar,  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Duchess  Amelia. 
II  ere,  on  Goethe’s  subsequent  settlement,  ho  became  bis 
friend.  W.  retired  to  a  beautiful  country  seat  in  the 
neighborhood  in  1798,  but  after  the  loss  of  his  wife  and 
his  favorite  grand-daughter,  he  returned  to  Weimar, 
and  there  spent  his  last  years,  lie  found  a  new  friend 
in  Schiller.  The  works  of  W.  are  very  numerous,  and 
very  diversified  in  kind  and  character.  11  is  principal 
poem  is  the  epic  romance,  entitled  Oberon ,  published  in 
1780.  His  mostadmired  novel  is  Agathnn,  1766.  Among 
his  other  works  are  the  poem  entitled  Die  Grazien, 
Musarion ,  Die  Abderiten ,  and  Erzahlungen  und  MU.hr- 
chen.  W.  made  the  first  German  translation  of  Sliaks- 
peare.  It  appeared  between  1762  and  1766.  In  his  latter 
years  he  made  translations  from  Horace  and  Lucian ; 
wrote  several  pieces  in  imitation  of  the  latter,  and 
translated  Cicero’s  Letters;  founded  and  edited  the 
Deutsche r  Mcrcur ;  and  edited  alone,  or  with  others,  two 
other  literary  journals.  In  1808  he  was  presented  to 
Napoleon  at  Erfurt,  and  accepted  from  him  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The  same  year  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Madame  de  Stael.  W.  was  a  foreign 
member  of  the  French  Institute.  D.  1S13. 

Wiel<l,  (weeld)  v.  a.  [A.  S  wealdan.]  To  use  or  employ 
with  the  hand;  to  control  ;  to  manage;  as,  to  wield  an 
axe.  —  To  handle;  to  use  with  full  command  or  power, 
as  a  thing  not  too  heavy  for  the  holder;  as,  to  wield  the 
aceptre,  to  wield  a  batou  ;  figuratively,  to  wield  the  des- 
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tildes  of  a  nation. — To  handle;  —  used  ironically;  as,  he 
wields  his  knife  and  fork  vigorously  at  table. 

Tit  wield  l he  sceptre ,  to  rule  or  govern  with  supreme  or 
absolute  power. 

W'ield'able,  a.  That  may  be  wielded. 

Wield'y,  a.  That  may  be  wielded;  wieldable;  manage¬ 
able.  (R.) 

Wielic/ka,  (ve-lich'ka.) a  town  of  Austrian  Poland,  in 
Galicia,  7  in.  E.8.K.  of  Cracow.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
rock-salt.  Pop.  4,950. 

Wiener  Ncustadt, (ve,ner-noi,stattt)  a  fortified  town 
of  Lower  Austria.  8ee  Neustadt. 

WieMhaden,  (vees'ba den.)  a  city  of  Prussia,  formerly 
cap.  of  the  Duchy  ot  Nassau,  6  m.  N.N.W.  of  Mayeuce. 
It  is  noted  for  its  saline  springs,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  watering-places  of  Germany.  There  are  14  hot 
springs,  all  of  a  high  temperature,  but  the  principal  is 
the  Kochbrunnm  (boiling-spring),  the  temperature  of 
which  is  156°  F.  Pop.  22,876. 

Wife,  »».;  pi.  Wives.  [A.  8.  wif.]  A  woman  ;  an  adult 
female;  —  used  only  in  certain  compound  phrases;  as, 
ale- wife,  fish  wife,  lions c-wife. — A  woman  who  is  united 
to  a  man  in  the  lawful  bonds  of  wedlock  ;  the  lawful  con¬ 
sort  of  a  man  ;  —  correlative  to  husband. 

(Law.)  8ee  Husband  and  Wife. 

Wife  hood,  n.  State,  character,  or  condition  of  a  wife. 

Wife  lesM,  a.  Unmarried  or  widowed. 

Wil’e'ly,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  becoming  or 
resembling,  a  wife  ;  as,  wifely  duty. 

Wig,  n.  [Contracted  from  periwig.]  A  covering  for  the 
head,  usually  to  conceal  buldness,  and  generally  made 
of  false  hair.  Among  the  various  kinds  ot  wigs  made 
are,  horse-hair  wigs  tor  judges  and  barristers,  mohair 
wigs  for  coachmen,  gentlemen’s  and  ladies’  wigs  of 
human  hair,  play-actors’  wigs,  Ac.  (Eng.) 

— An  epithet  given,  by  fishermen,  to  a  young  seal. 

Wig''an,  a  town  and  borough  of  England,  co.  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  on  the  Douglas  River,  16  m.  8.S  E.  of  Preston. 
Mannf.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods,  iron- works,  iron  and 
brass  wares,  machinery,  and  agricultural  implements. 
Bp  41,42 

W’igged,  (i oigd,)  a.  Furnished  with,  or  wearing,  a  wig. 

(wit.)  7i.  [A. 8.  wuht,  wild;  Ger.  wichl;  0.  Ger. 
wild. J  A  being ;  a  person ;  —  rarely  used  except  in  irony 
or  burlesque;  as,  “  A  most  inglorious  wight.”  —  Young. 

Wi$*lit,  (wit,)  (Isle  of,)  an  island  in  the  English 
Channel  oft'  t lie  coast  of  Hampshire,  to  which  co.  it  ap¬ 
pertains,  and  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  waters 
of  the  Solent.  This  island  is  called  for  its  fertility  and 
beauty  the  garden  of  England  ;  is  22  m.  long  by  13  broad, 
lias  an  area  of  136  sq.  in.,  and  is  intersected  in  its  whole 
length  by  a  range  of  chalk  hills.  The  chief  rivers  are 
Medina,  Yar,  and  the  Wooten.  The  minerals  consist  of 
freestone,  ochres,  alum,  pipe-clay,  some  sulphur,  and 
chalybeate  springs.  The  Isle  of  Wight  is  greatly  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  the  summer  months  by  invalids  as  well  as 
for  sea-bathing.  West  Cowes  is  the  principal  seaport, 
and  near  to  this  is  the  Queen’s  marine  rcsideuce,  Os¬ 
borne  House.  Pip.  57,200. 

W'ig''ton,  a  town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  11  in.  S.W.  of  Carlisle.  Alatiuf.  Printed  cottons, 
ginghams,  checks,  and  calicoes.  Pop.  4,412. 

Wigtown,  (wig 'ton,)  a  co.  of  the  8.W.  of  Scotland,  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Irish  Sea,  having  N.  the  co.  of  Ayr,  and 
E.  Kirkcudbright ;  area ,  510  sq.  in.  Surface ,  diversified  ; 
soil,  fertile  along  the  coasts  and  rivers.  Hirers.  Cree. 
Bladenoch,  Luce,  and  TarfF.  Clim.  Mild  and  humid. 
Prod.  Oats,  barley,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  turnips ;  the 
breeds  of  cattle  are  superior.  Pop.  46,214. 

— A  seaport  town,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  near  the  mouth 
of  Bladenoch  River  iu  Wigtown  Bay,  10  in.  N.  of  Whit¬ 
horn ;  pop.  3,350. 

Wigtown  Stay,  an  inlet  of  the  Irish  Sea,  between  Wig¬ 
town  co.  and  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  15  in. 
long,  and  12  m.  broad. 

Wig  wain,  7i.  [Ind.J  The  hut  or  cabiu  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian. 

Wi  Ibraliam,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of 
Hampden  co.,  10  m.  E.  of  Springfield;  pop.  (1870)  2, .331. 

Wil  hrod,  or  Willi  broil.  (St.,)  b.  in  the  Saxon 
kingdom  of  Northumbria,  abt.  657,  is  generally  called 
“  The  apostle  of  the  Friesians.”  He  was  a  monk  of  Wil¬ 
fred's  monastery,  at  Ripon,  and  about  677  he  proceeded 
to  Ireland  to  preach  Christianity.  In  690  he  weut  to 
Utrecht,  and  having,  after  great  exertions,  converted 
large  numbers  of  the  Friesians  to  Christianity,  he  was 
rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht  by  Pope  Sergius 
I.  He  also  preached  to  the  Danes,  and  established  the 
monastery  of  Epternach,  near  Treves.  D.  738.  He  is 
commemorated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  ou  Nov.  7. 

Wil'  cox,  in  Alabama,  a  8.W.  central  co. ;  area,  940  sq. 
in.  Divers.  The  Alabama  River,  and  Pine  Barren  Creek. 
Surface ,  undulating;  soil ,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Cam¬ 
den.  Pop.  abt.  20,000. 

W'il'cox.  in  Georgia ,  a  S.  central  co.;  area,  500  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Ocmulgee  and  Allapaba.  Surface,  undulating; 
soil ,  fertile.  Cap.  Abbeville.  Pop.  iu  1870,  2,439. 

Wilcox,  iu  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Hancock  co.;  pop.  abt.  700. 

Wil<l.  a.  [A.  S.; connected  with  wald,  weald,  a  forest.] 
Inhabiting  the  forest  or  open  field  ;  living  in  a  state  of 
nature;  hence,  not  tamed  or  domesticated;  ns,  wild 
animals.  —  Growing  spontaneously,  or  produced  with¬ 
out  culture;  native;  indigenous;  brought  forth  by  the 
unassisted'action  and  development  of  nature;  as,  wild 
herbs,  plants,  or  vegetables;  produced  by  animals  not 
domesticated;  as,  wild  honey.  —  Desert;  without  in¬ 
habitant  ;  as,  a  wild  waste  of  country. — Savage  ;  barbar¬ 
ous  ;  uncivilized;  rude;  not  refined  by  culture ;  as,  the 
wild  aborigines  of  Polynesia.  —  Unsheltered;  exposed 
to  the  waves  and  weather;  us,  a  wild  offing.  —  Turbu¬ 
lent;  irregular;  tempestuous;  disorderly;  licentious; 
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ungoverned;  inconstant;  mutable;  fickle;  loose;  un¬ 
couth;  done  without  plan,  method,  or  order;  not  well 
digested;  not  framed  according  to  the  ordinary  rules 
of  reason;  imaginary;  fanciful;  visionary;  not  being 
within  the  limits  of  probable  practicability  ;  as,  a  wild 
idea;  a  wild  scheme  ;  wild  weather;  wild  passions;  wild 
riot  or  tumult.  Sic. 

(Note.  Wild  forms  a  prefix  to  the  names  of  numerous 
plants,  for  the  sake  of  distinguishing  them  from  their 
cultivated  congeners;  as,  wild  apples,  wild  carrot,  iviid 
thyme,  wild  grape,  wild  rice,  Ac.) 

W  illi,  7i.  A  forest  or  sandy  desert ;  an  nn inhabited  or 
uncultivated  tract  or  region;  as.  the  wilds  of  Africa. 
Wi  Id' l>HS i  I,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Melissa, 
(M.  clinopodium ,)  1—2  feet  high,  stem  square;  leaves  pe¬ 
culate  ;  flowers  purplish  ;  peduncles  cymosely  branched. 
It  is  common  in  low  woods,  in  the  N.  and  W.  States. 
Wild  Beau,  n.  (Bot  )  The  Ground-nut.  See  Aeios. 
W  ild  Rer^amot, /<.  (Bot.)  See  Monarda. 

W  ild  Hoar,  n.  (Zoo/.)  See  TlOfl. — ( Mnvuf.)  See  Sup’t. 
Wild  liugrlos,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Lycopsis.’ 

Wild  Cal.  n.  (Zool.)  See  Cat. 

Wild  Cat,  in  Georgia,  a  township  of  Coffee  co. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  528. 

W'ild  Cat,  in  Indiana,  a  creek  which  rises  in  Howard 
co.,  and  enters  the  Wabash.  7  m.  N.  of  Lafayette,  after 
a  W.  course  of  75  m.  —  A  township  of  Tipton  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,100. 

Wild  Cliorry,  n.  (Bot )  See  Cerasus. 

Wil  der,  v.  a.  Same  as  Bewii.de it.  q.  v. 

W'iI  deriiient.  n.  Same  as  Bewilderment,  q.  v. 
Wilde  mess,  n.  [From  A.  S.  wild,  wild  —  deor.  beast, 
and  termination  7n»ss.j  A  desert;  a  wild;  a  jungle;  a 
tract  of  land  or  region  uncultivated  and  unpeopled  by 
human  beings,  whether  a  forest  or  a  wide  barren  plain  ; 
as.  lie  was  lost  in  the  wilderness.  —  A  bosky  maze  in  a 
garden,  resembling  a  fin  est. 

Wilderness,  in  Virginia,  a  location  of  Spottsyl  vaniu 
co.,  16  m.  W.  of  Fredericksburg.  During  the  late  Civil 
AVur,  a  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  here,  May  5tb  and 
6th,  1864,  between  the  Nationals  under  Gen.  Grant,  and 
the  Confederates  commanded  by  Gen.  Lee,  which,  after 
a  terrific  struggle,  and  unprecedented  slaughter,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  side  of  the  Nationals,  resulted  in  both 
sides  claiming  the  victory.  Gen.  Lee,  nevertheless,  grad¬ 
ually  retiring  upon  Spottsyl vania.  The  National  loss 
amounted  to  18,000  men ;  that  of  the  Confederates  to  abt. 
11,000. 

W'ild-iire,  n.  Same  as  Greek  Fire,  q.  v. 

(Med.)  An  eruptive  affection  of  the  skin. 

(Farriery.)  A  kind  of  erysipelas  to  which  sheep  are 
subject. 

Wild-fowl,  n.  "Wild  birds,  especially  such  as  are 
limited  for  game. 

Wild  grave,  7i.  [Ger.  waldgraf.]  (Hist.)  A  title  as¬ 
sumed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  like  those  of  rangrave  and 
rhingrave,  by  certain  small  German  potentates  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Rhine;  as,  the  Wildgrave  of  Salm. 
Wild  <4oose,  n.  (Zobt.)  See  Anserine. 

Wild  -jjoose-ehase,  n.  A  term  used  proverbially  to 
express  the  unlikelihood  of  pursuing  a  certain  idea  or 
object; — derived  from  the  simile  afforded  by  the  hunt 
of  the  wild  goose. 

W'ild  Indigo,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Baptisia. 

W  ild  ing-,  u.  A  wild  crab-apple.  —  A  young  tree  grow¬ 
ing  without  cultivation. 

W'ild'isll,  a.  Somewhat  wild. 

W'ild  Hand,  7i.  Land  uncultivated,  and  which  ha# 
never  been  settled.  (U.  S.) 

Wildly,  adv.  In  a  wild,  untamed,  or  uncultivated 
manner;  as,  plants  growing  wildly.  —  Disorderly  ;  with¬ 
out  decorum;  with  excitement,  perturbation,  or  dis¬ 
traction;  as,  to  look,  speak,  or  gesticulate  wildly. — 
Inattentively;  capriciously;  extravagantly;  irration¬ 
ally  ;  as,  to  be  wildly  sceptical  or  jealous. 

Wild'  ness,  7i.  State  or  quality  of  being  wild  ;  rude¬ 
ness  ;  roughness;  uncultivated  state;  as,  the  wildness 
of  a  primeval  forest.  —  Irregularity  of  manners;  ebulli¬ 
tion  of  tile  passions  and  animal  spirits;  inordinate  dis¬ 
position  to  rove  ;  addicteduess  to  follies  and  dissipation  ; 
as,  the  wildness  of  youth.  —  Savageness;  viciousness; 
brutality;  animal  propensity.  —  Alienation,  aberration, 
or  irregularity  of  mind  or  temper  :  as,  the  wildness  of 
fanaticism.  —  Quality  of  being  undisciplined,  or  not  sul>- 
jected  or  amenable  to  method,  rule,  or  order;  as,  the 
wildness  of  poetic  fancy. 

W'ild'-oat,  n.  (Bot.)  See  A  vena. 

To  sow  one's  wild-oats ,  to  pass  through  the  season  of 
wild  and  thoughtless  dissipation  incidental  to  youth. 
W'ild'-rice,  n  (Bot.)  See  Zizania. 

W'ild  liice  River,  in  Minnesota ,  rises  abt.  Lat.  45° 
53'  N.,  Lon.  97°  7'  W.,  and  flows  into  the  Red  River  of 
the  North,  after  a  N.N.E.  course  of  100  m. 

W'ild  Rosemary,  n.  (But.)  See  Andromeda. 

W'ild  Service,  7i.  See  Crat.ro us. 

W'ile,  7i.  [A.  S. ;  Sw.  Goth,  toe/,  an  artifice,  a  strata¬ 
gem;  allied  to  guile.]  A  sly,  insidious  artifice,  trick,  or 
stratagem  practised  for  entanglement,  insuariug,  or  de¬ 
ception. 

— v.  a.  To  beguile;  to  insnare  or  lead  astray  by  insidious 
artifice;  as,  her  grace  and  beauty  wiles  all  hearts. 
W'ile'fui,  a.  Full  of  wiles  or  artifices;  insidious;  trickish. 
W  il  Ini.  (sometimes  written  Willful,)  a.  Under  the 
influence  of  egotism  or  self-will  ;  governed  by  the  will 
without  regard  to  reason  ;  stubborn  ;  contumacious  ;  ob¬ 
stinate  ;  perverse;  inflexible  or  tenacious  of  purpose ; 
as,  a  wilful  woman  will  have  her  way. — Premeditated; 
done  bv  design  ;  as,  wilful  murder. 

Wilfully,  adv.  Obstinately;  stubbornly  ;  perversely. 
W  il'flilues*,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  wilful ;  ob¬ 
stinacy  ;  perverseness;  stubbornness. 
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W  i'lily,  adv.  In  a  wily,  insidious,  or  underhand  man- 
lier;  by  trick  or  stratagem  ;  with  crafty  design. 

Wi'liness,  n.  £tate  or  quality  of  being  wily  ;  guile; 
cunning;  insidious  craftiness. 

Wilkes,  Charles,  an  American  naval  officer  and  ex¬ 
plorer,  11.  in  New  York  city  in  lsOl.  Entering  the  navy 
as  midshipman  in  1810,  he  served  first  with  Coni.  McDon¬ 
ough  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  1819-20,  and  afterwards 
in  the  Pacific  with  Coin.  Stewart,  where  lie  became  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  nautical  skill,  and  in  1830  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  given  a  separate 
command.  He  was  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  take 
observations  from  fixed  astronomical  instruments  Being 
sent  to  survey  George’s  Bank,  he  accomplished  the  un¬ 
dertaking  with  so  much  success,  that  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  exploration  of  the  South  Sea,  for  which  he  set 
ont  with  5  vessels  in  1858,  and  during  four  years  made 
numerous  discoveries,  being  the  first  who  sighted  the 
antarctic  continent  hitherto  unknown,  lie  afterwards 
explored  the  W.  coast  of  N.  America,  and  on  his  return 
to  New  York  in  1842,  was  promoted  to  be  commander. 
He  now  devoted  his  time  to  preparing  for  publication 
the  results  of  the  expedition.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
late  Civil  War,  lie  acquired  considerable  notoriety  for 
the  forcible  seizure  of  the  Confederate  commissioners, 
Mason  and  Slidell,  from  the  British  mail-steamer  Trent, 
in  the  Bahama  Channel,  Nov.  8,  1801,  for  which  act  he 
received  the  thanks  of  Congress.  The  commissioners 
were  subsequently  released  by  gov’t.  He  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Commodore  In  1862,  and  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  flotilla  in  the  James’  River,  and  on  Aug. 
28,  shelled  and  destroyed  City  Point.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  appointed  rear-admiral,  and  assigned  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  \V.  Indies  squadron,  lie  is  the  author  of  a 
history  of  his  4  years’  cruise,  entitled  a  Narrative,  of  tke 
U  S.  Expiring  Expedition ,  during  the  gears  1838,  18  .9, 
1840,  and  1842;  Western  America;  Theory  of  tke.  Winds , 
and  other  works.  He  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of 
t  he  Geographical  Society  of  London  in  1848.  I).  1877. 

Wilkes,  in  Georgia .  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  390  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Broad  and  Little  rivers,  and  Dry  Forks  ami  Fishing 
creeks.  Surface undulating.  Min.  Iron,  granite,  and 
quartz.  Cap.  Washington.  Pop.  (1870)  11,799. 

Wilkes.  in  N.  Carolina .  a  N.VV.  co. ;  ami,  550  sq.  m.  It 
is  drained  by  the  Yadkin  River.  Surface,  mountainous  in 
the  N.  Min.  Iron.  Cap.  Wilkesborough.  Pop. ubt.  15,000. 

Wilke. s' bar  re,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  and 
township,  cap.  of  Luzerne  co.,  on  the  N.  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna,  110  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg.  It  is  one  of 
the  principal  shipping-points  for  anthracite  coal,  im¬ 
mense  beds  of  which  surround  the  town.  Pop.  (18701 
10,174. 

Wilkes'boron^li.  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Wilkes  c<* lio  in  N.W.  of  Raleigh  ;  pop.  abt.  225. 

Wilke.s'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Vinton  co.,  75  nt.  3.8. E.  of  Columbus;  pop.  abt.  l,7uo. 

Wilkie,  Sir  David,  a  Scotch  painter,  B.  at  Cults,  Fife- 
shire,  1785.  About  his  20th  year  he  repaired  to  London, 
where,  in  1806,  ho  painted  and  exhibited  his  Village 
Politicians,  whose  great  success  brought  W.  into  notice. 
Among  other  tine  works  which  ho  painted  about  this 
time,  were  Tke  Rent- Pay,  Toe  Cut  Finger,  and  the  Vil¬ 
lage  Estival.  In  1*09  he  became  associate,  and,  in  1811, 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Up  to  the  year  1^22  ho 
continued  to  produce  masterpieces  of  art  in  the  style  in 
which  the  Village  Politicians  had  been  painted.  At  this 
latter  date  he  executed  his  linest  work.  The  Chelsea  Pen¬ 
sioners.  After  this  picture,  he  changed  his  style,  and 
adopted  one  in  which  he  was  less  successful.  He 
changed  his  subjects  also,  and  now  painted  such  pic¬ 
tures  as  The  Enhance  of  George  IV.  into  Holy  rood.  De¬ 
fence  of  Saragossa,  and  Portrait  of  the  King  in  Scotch 
Dress.  In  1830  he  was  nominated  painter  to  the  king. 
Among  his  best  works  are,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  escaping 
from  Lockleve.n,  and  Toe  Cotter's  Saturday  Night.  1  n 
184o  he  set  out  upon  a  tour  to  the  East,  and,  after  visit¬ 
ing  Constantinople,  Beyrout,  Jerusalem,  and  Alexan¬ 
dria,  embarked  at  tiie  latter  place  for  England,  but  died 
before  reaching  Gibraltar,  1841. 

W'il  kiilS,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-township  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  co.,  9  in  E  of  Pittsburg;  pop.  abt.  2,800. 

W'4rkiiiKhtirg\  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Alleghany  co ,  7  in.  E.  of  Pittsburg;  pop.  abt.  900. 

Wilkinson,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Desha  co. ; 
pop  abt.  350. 

Wilkinson,  in  Georgia,  a  central  co. ;  area,  435 sq.  in. 
Rivers.  Oconee  River,  and  Commissioner’s,  Big  Sandy, 
Cedar,  and  Turkey  creeks.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil , 
sandy.  6 'up.  Irwinton.  Pop.  abt.  10,000. 

W'ilkintton,  in  Mississippi,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on 
Louisiana ;  area,  700  sip  in.  Rivers.  Mississippi  and 
Honiochitto.  Surface ,  undulating;  soil ,  fertile.  Cap. 
Woodville.  Pop.  abt.  18,000. 

Wilkinsons  Lilli  (ling:,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of 
Perry  co.,  on  the  Mississippi,  12  m  N.E.  of  Perry ville. 

Will,  n.  [A.  3 .  willa  ;  Sw.  Goth,  vilja. ]  (Phil.)  That 
innate  intellectual  energy  of  the  human  mind,  “which, 
unfolding  itself  from  all  the  other  forces  of  the  mind, 
like  a  flower  from  its  petals,  radiates  through  the  whole 
sphere  of  our  activity,  —  a  faculty  which  we  are  better 
able  to  feel  than  to  define,  and  which  we  might  perhaps 
most  appropriately  designate  as  the  purely  practical 
faculty  of  man.”  (  Feuchtersle.be n.)  Though  a  distinct 
power  or  energy  of  the  miud.it  blends  itself  with  every 
other  power,  associating  itself  with  our  intellectual  de¬ 
cisions  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  emotional  attachments 
on  the  other,  but  containing  an  important  element 
which  cannot  he  resolved  into  either  or  into  both  com¬ 
bined.  The  other  powers,  such  as  reason,  conscience, 
sensibility,  may  influence  the  will,  hut  they  cannot  con¬ 
stitute  it  nor  yield  its  peculiar  workings.  See  Free-will. 


—Act  of  willing;  volition  ;  choice,  determination,  or  pref¬ 
erence  superinduced  by  the  act  or  exercise  of  the  power 
of  choice.— A  discretionary  act;  a  behest ;  a  command ; 
authoritative  expression  of  choice,  decree,  or  determi¬ 
nation  ;  as,  it  is  my  will  that  this  thing  he  done.— Strong 
wish,  disposition,  desire,  or  inclination  ;  as,  where  there ’s 
a  will  there ’s  a  way.  —  Object  of  ruling  wish,  desire,  or 
inclination  ;  as.  let  him  have  his  will.—  Arbitrary  power 
ot  disposition  or  control ;  as,  the  country  was  subjected 
to  the  will  of  the  conqueror. 

(Law.)  The  declaration,  in  proper  form,  of  what  a  man 
wills  to  be  performed  after  his  deatli.  Testaments  are 
of  very  high  antiquity,  being  in  use  at  least  as  early  as 
the  time  or  the  patriarchs ;  tor  wo  are  told  that  Jacob 
bequeathed  to  his  soil  Joseph  a  portion  of  his  inheri¬ 
tance  doubly  that  of  his  brethren.  Solon  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  legislator  that  introduced  wills  into 
Athens,  in  England  the  power  of  bequeathing  is  coeval 
with  tlie  first  rudiments  oi  the  yaw,  for  we  have  no 
traces  or  memorials  of  a  time  wiien  it  did  not  exist.  But 
this  power  of  bequeathing  did  not  originally  extend  to 
the  whole  of  a  man’s  personal  estate,  lor  we  are  told 
that  by  the  common  law,  as  it  stood  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  a  man’s  goods  were  to  be  divided  into  three 
equal  parts,  of  which  one  went  to  his  heirs  or  lineal 
descendants,  another  to  his  wife,  and  the  third  was  at 
his  own  disposal.  If  he  died  without  a  wife  or  without 
children,  then  the  half  was  at  his  own  disposal  —  the 
other  half  going  to  them  ;  if  neither  wife  nor  issue,  then 
he  might  dispose  of  the  whole.  This  continued  to  he 
the  law  of  the  laud  down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.;  hut 
since  that  time  it  has  changed  by  imperceptible  degrees, 
until  now  the  deceased,  by  will,  may  bequeath  the  whole 
of  his  goods  and  chattels.  Formerly,  in  England,  a  will 
might  he  either  written  or  verbal,  but  by  statute  1  Viet, 
c.  26,  verbal  wills  have  been  rendered  altogether  invalid, 
except  as  to  “any  soldier  in  actual  military  service,  or 
any  mariner  or  seaman,  being  at  sea,”  who  may  dispose 
of  personal  estate  the  same  as  belore  the  Act.  The 
statutes  of  most  of  the  Ameri  an  States  have  either 
placed  nuncupative  wills  under  special  restrictions,  or 
else  reduced  them  within  the  same  narrow  limits  as  the 
English  statutes  Iu  many  of  the  States  they  still  exist 
much  as  they  did  in  England  before  the  above-quoted 
statute,  being  limited  to  a  small  amount  of  personal 
estate.  Leaving  aside  this  unimportant  exception,  it 
may  be  said  that  all  wills,  whether  of  real  or  personal 
estate,  must  be  in  writing,  and  signed  at  the  foot  or  end 
thereof  by  the  testator  or  by  some  person  in  his  pres¬ 
ence,  and  by  his  direction,  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses  at  least,  who  must  subscribe  and  attest 
the  will  iu  his  presence.  The  signature  must  be  so 
placed  at,  after,  lol lowing,  under,  or  beside  or  opposite 
the  end  of  the  wii’,  that  it  shall  be  apparent  on  the  face 
of  the  will  that  the  testator  intended  to  give  effect  by 
such  his  signature  to  the  writing  signed  as  his  will.  In 
general,  all  persons  who  have  sufficient  understanding 
are  capable  of  disposing  by  will  of  both  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  estate;  but  no  will  made  by  any  person  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one  is  valid;  neither  can  a  married  woman 
make  a  will  except  of  the  property  settled  to  her  sepa¬ 
rate  use.  Lunatics,  idiots,  persons  under  undue  influence, 
or  under  duress,  are  incapable  to  execute  a  will.  A  will 
is  a  revocable  instrument,  and  is  revoked  by  marriage 
either *in  the  case  of  a  man  or  woman,  Imt  it  is  not  re¬ 
voked  by  any  other  change  of  circumstances.  It  may, 
however,  be  revoked  by  another  will  or  codicil  subse¬ 
quently  executed,  or  by  a  writing  declaring  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  revoke,  or  by  burning,  tearing,  or  otherwise 
destroying  thowill  with  the  intention  to  revoke  it.  A 
revoked  will  may  he  revived  by  reexecution,  or  by  a 
codicil  showing  an  intention  to  revive  it.  Noobhteration, 
interlineation,  or  any  other  alteration  in  a  will,  is  valid, 
except  so  far  as  the  words  or  effect  of  the  will  before 
the  alteration  shall  not  be  apparent  unless  with  such 
alteration.  But  if  the  signature  of  the  testator  and 
subscribing  witnesses  he  made  in  the  margin  opposite 
or  near  the  alteration,  or  at  the  foot  or  end,  referring  to 
the  alteration,  it  will  be  valid.  A  will  takes  effect  as  if 
executed  immediately  before  the  testator  s  death,  unless 
the  contrary  intention  be  shown  by  the  will ;  and  lapsed 
and  void  devices  fall  into  the  residue  unless  the  will 
shows  a  contrary  intention. 

At  will,  at  pleasure. — Good-will.  See  Good-will. — 
Ill-will.  See  Ill-will. —  To  have  one's  will,  to  obtain 
one’s  own  way,  wish,  or  object.  —  Wdl-o -the- wisp ,  or 
WillrWith-the-wisp.  See  lONIS-FATUUS. 

— v.  a.  [A.  S.  willan  ;  Ger.  wolle.n;  I  cel.  and  Swed.  vilja: 
Lat.  volo.  This  verb  is  employed  in  both  an  irregular 
and  regular  form.]  Irregular.  (I  will,  thou  wilt,  he 
will ;  imp.  would.)  (1.)  To  desire;  to  wish:  to  have  in¬ 
clination  for;  as,  what  wilt  thou? — 2.)  In  an  auxiliary 
sense,  expressing  futurity  contingent  on  the  subject  of 
the  verb;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  first  person,  “1  will," 
indicates  consent,  assurance,  readiness;  and,  when  em¬ 
phasized,  will  imports  resolve  or  fixity  of  purpose;  as,  I 
will  take  it,  if  you  desire  me;  I  will  take  it  whether  or 
not.  In  the  remaining  persons,  individuality  of  volition 
is  scarcely  perceptible,  while  simple  certainty  finds  ap¬ 
propriate  expression;  as,  “you  will  see,”  or  “  he  will 
see,”  denotes  a  future  event  as  a  fact  only.  When  em¬ 
phatically  rendered,  will  indicates,  agreeably  to  the 
context,  fixed  determination  or  absolute  certainty. — 
Reoular.  (I  will,  thou  wiliest,  he  wills;  imp.  and  pp. 
willed.)  (1.)  To  ordain  ;  to  decree;  to  determine  by  an 
act  of  choice  or  distinct  volition ;  as,  “  VY  hat  she  will  do 
or  say.”  (Milton.)  (R.)  —  (2.)  To  order;  to  direct ;  to  en¬ 
join  ;  to  express  or  make  known,  as  the  substance  of  a  vo¬ 
litional  act;  as,  “  They  willed  me  to  say  so.”  (Shales.)  (r.) 
— (3.)  To  bequeath  ;  to  devise  ;  to  dispose  of  by  will  or 
testament;  as,  to  will  one's  property  to  a  distant  relation. 
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(Note.  Would,  ns  the  preterite  of  will,  is  mainly  used  in 
conditional,  optative,  or  subjunctive  senses;  as,  he 
would  do  it  if  lie  could  ;  he  could  do  it  if  he  would;  I 
would  that  I  were  at  home  again;  and  similar  phrases. 
In  the  last  form  of  application,  the  first  personal  pro¬ 
noun  is  often  eliminated  ;  as,  would  to  Heaven  that  lie 
were  here.  In  conditional  prepositions,  would  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  both  present  ami  future  time  ;  and  would  have 
tor  past  time;  us,  I  would  do  it  now,  if  everything 
were  ready ;  he  would  have  come,  had  lie  known  of  it  in 
time.  Will  not ,  as  well  as  would  not,  expresses  refusal ; 
as,  I  would  not  go.  Would  is  never  a  past  participle.) 

n'  1°  exercise  a  volitional  act;  as,  he  wills  it  so. — 
lo  signify  choice,  desire,  inclination,  or  disposition  ;  to 
be  pleased  ;  as,  he  does  as  he  wills  or  likes.  —  To  deter¬ 
mine;  to  decree;  to  come  to  a  decision  or  conclusion  ; 
as,  l  can  do  it  it  I  will.  —  To  devise;  to  convey  one’s 
wish  by  testamentary  disposition  ;  as,  he  willed  that  his 
scapegrace  sou  should  be  cut  off  with  a  shilling. 

in  Illinois,  un  E.N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Indiana; 
area,  750  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Kankakee  and  D<*s  Plaines. 
Surface,  level ;  soil ,  fertile.  Cap.  Joliet.  Pop.  (1870)  43,020. 
win,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Will  co.;  pop.  abt.  400. 
W  i  I  I  a  met  f<»  River,  in  Oregon,  rises  in  Lane  co.,  and 
flows  into  Columbia  River,  8  in.  below  Fort  Vancouver, 
alter  a  N. N.VV.  course  of  200  m., of  which  it  is  navigable 
for  large  vessels  15  m.  to  Portland,  and  above  the  Falls 
for  small  steamboats  about  60  m. — The  valley  of  the  W. 
is  very  fertile  and  picturesque,  and  is  usually  styled  the 
garden  of  Oregon. 

Wiriemite,  or  Wil'helmite,  n.  (Min.)  A  native 
anhydrous  silicate  of  zinc,  found  crystallized,  granular, 
ami  massive,  at  Vieille  Montague,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
W  ill  (‘ins  fad.  in  the  W.  Indies,  a  seaport-town,  cap. 
of  the  island  of  Curacoa;  Lat.  12°  6'  3"  N.,  Lon.  68°  54' 
W.  Pop.  abt.  8,000. 

Will  'or,  n.  One  who  wills. 

Wil  lot,  n.  { Zodl .)  A  bird  (Symphemia  Semipalmata) 
ot  temperate  N.und  S.  America,  belonging  to  the  family 
Scolopacidu.  It  is  15  inches  long,  ami  the  wing  about 
8;  upper  parts  dark  ashy  ;  rump,  upper  tail-coverts,  and 
under  parts,  white. 

Wil'let,  in  New  Vorlc,  a  post-township  of  Cortland  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  892. 

Wil'liam  I.,  the  Conqueror,  king  of  England,  was  the 
natural  son  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  and  was  b. 
at  Falaise,  in  1027.  He  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of 
the  king  of  France,  and  succeeded  to  the  duchy  at  the 
age  of  eight.  But  during  his  minority  there  were  fre¬ 
quent  revolts  of  the  nobles,  and  his  authority  was  not 
fully  established  for  many  years.  On  the  death  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Confessor,  king  of  England,  W.  made  a  formal 
claim  to  the  crown,  alleging  a  bequest  in  his  favor  by 
Edward,  and  a  promise  which  he  had  extorted  from 
Harold.  His  claim  being  denied,  he  at  once  prepared 
for  an  invasion  of  England  ;  effected  a  landing  at  Peven- 
cey,  September  28,  1066,  while  Harold  was  engaged  in 
opposing  the  Norwegians  in  the  north,  and  fortified  a 
camp  near  Hastings.  The  decisive  battle  of  Hastings 
was  fought  on  Saturday,  October  14,  1066;  Harold  was 
defeated  and  slain,  and  the  Norman  Conquest,  was  com¬ 
menced.  Ilia  rival,  Edgar  Atheliug,  was  supported  by 
some  of  the  leading  men  for  a  short  time;  but  they  all 
made  submission  to  W.  at  Berkhamstead,  and  on  the 
following  Christmas  day  he  was  crowned  at  Westminster 
by  Aid  red,  Archbishop  of  York.  He  reigned  with  great 
tyranny;  in  consequence  of  which  several  insurrections 
took  place,  and  were  not  quelled  until  the  conqueror 
had  depopulated  different  districts  by  fire  and  sword, 
lie  then  divided  the  lands  of  most  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  among  his  followers.  He  also  introduced  the 
language  of  the  North  of  France  (called  in  England  the 
Norman  language),  and  ordered  that  all  law-pleadings 
and  statutes  should  be  iu  that  tongue.  To  prevent 
nightly  meetings  and  conspiracies,  lie  instituted  the 
curfew,  or  “  cover-fire  bell."  at  the  sound  of  which  every 
night,  at  eight  o’clock,  all  fires  and  candles  were  to  be 
put  out.  A  survey  was  made  of  all  the  lands  in  the 
kingdom,  the  account  or  register  of  which  was  called  the 
Domesday  Book.  In  1078  he  finished  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  in  1087  he  attacked  and  destroyed  the  city  of 
Mantes.  He  was  about  to  march  towards  Paris,  but  died 
nt  Rouen,  1087,  in  consequence  of  an  injury  received. 

William  II.,  usually  called  Rufus ,  b.  in  Normandy,  1056, 
was  the  son  of  the  Conqueror,  and  crowned  on  the  news 
of  his  father's  death  reaching  England,  in  1087.  He 
made  a  conquest  of  a  part  of  Wales,  and  obtained  the 
duchy  of  Normandy  from  his  brother  Robert,  in  1095. 
lie  was  a  great  persecutor  of  the  clergy,  and  banished 
Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  from  the  kingdom. 
William  was, according  to  the  monkish  chronicles,  acci¬ 
dentally  slain  by  an  arrow,  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel, 
as  he  was  hunting  iu  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  1100. 

William  III.,  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  ami  king  of 
England,  b.  at  the  Hague,  1650,  was  the  son  of  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  anil  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  I.  Ho 
married  the  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  James  II.,  then 
duke  of  York,  and  became  stadtholder  of  Holland  in 
1672.  He  was  also  nominated  general  of  the  troops  of 
Holland  agayist  Louis  XIV.,  and  made  a  vigorous  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  French  armies  under  Luxembourg,  whom 
lie  defeated  in  lt>74;  but  was  repulsed  in  his  turn  by  the 
Prince  de  Conde.  In  1688,  the  arbitrary  measures,  both 
against  the  established  religion  and  the  constitution, 
ot  James  II.,  induced  many  nobles  and  others  to  invito 
the  prince  of  Orange  to  take  possession  of  the  English 
crown.  He  embraced  the  occasion,  and  landed  without 
opposition  at  Torbay,  the  same  year.  James,  finding 
himself  unsupported,  withdrew  to  France,  and  William 
took  possession  of  his  throne,  iu  conjunction  with  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  that  unfortunate  monarch.  Ills 
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coronation  ns  kin"  of  England  took  place  in  1089.  The 
year  following,  William  went  to  Ireland,  where  ho  de¬ 
feated  James  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  In  1691  he 
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headed  the  confederated  army  in  the  Netherlands,  took 
Namur  in  1692,  and  in  1697  was  acknowledged  king  of 
England  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick.  On  the  death  of 
Mary  in  1694,  the  parliament  confirmed  to  him  the 
royal  title.  His  death  was  owing  to  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  by  which  he  broke  his  collar-bone,  1702. 

\V ii. li am  IV.,  b.  in  London,  1765,  was  the  third  son  of 
George  Ilf.  In  his  15th  year  ho  entered  the  royal 
navy,  and  in  1780  was  with  Admiral  Rodney  when  the 
latter  defeated  a  Spanish  squadron  off  Cadiz,  and  after¬ 
wards  proceeded  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.  Prince  Wil¬ 
liam  subsequently  held  the  command  of  a  vessel  of  war 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  retired  from  active 
service  in  1790.  Upon  the  death  of  his  brother.  George 
IV.,  in  1830,  he  became  king  of  England,  and  ruled  until 
1837.  At  his  death,  the  Princess  Victoria,  daughter  of 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  became  queen  of  Eng¬ 
land.  D.  1837. 

W’lriiam  I.,  Kmpf.ror  of  Germany,  and  Kino  of 
Prussia,  son  of  Frederick  William  III,  by  Princess 
Louise  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  and  brother  of  Fred¬ 
erick  William  IV.,  b.  Mar.  22,  1797,  received  a  military 
education,  and  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  1813  and 
1815  against  France.  In  1S40  he  was  appointed  gover¬ 
nor  of  Pomerania,  which  post  beheld  till  the  revolution 
of  1848,  when  ho  sought  refuge  in  England.  lie  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  May 
of  the  same  year,  when  he  returned  to  Berlin.  In  1849, 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Prussian  army,  he  acted 
against  the  revolutionary  Badeners;  and  in  1858,  on  the 
lunacy  of  his  brother,  the  king,  becoming  manifested, 
Prince  William  was  appointed  regent.  This  position  he 
occupied  until  Frederick  William's  death,  in  1861,  when 
lie  succeeded  to  the  throne,  crowning  himself  with  his 
own  hands,  at  K6  nigs  berg,  on  which  occasion  he  em¬ 
phatically  asserted  the  doctrine  of  the  “divine  right  of 
kings.”  Actuated  by  this  spirit,  and  selecting  as  his 
ministers  men  of  well-known  reactionary  principles,  of 
whom  the  chief  was  Count  Bismarck  (7.  v.),  IP.  speedily 
embroiled  himself  and  government  with  the  liberal  par¬ 
liamentary  body  of  that  day;  and  this  to  so  critical  a 
degree,  after  the  accession  of  Bismarck  to  the  premier¬ 
ship  in  1862,  that  the  rupture  threatened  to  end  in  rev¬ 
olution  or  civil  war.  A  diversion  from  this  state  of 
things  was,  however,  happily  effected  by  the  war  which 
Prussia,  conjointly  with  Austria,  declared  against  Den¬ 
mark.  In  1866,  war  was  next  declared  by  Prussia 
against  her  old  ally,  Austria;  and  after  a  short  cam¬ 
paign,  in  which  the  king  and  the  royal  princes  took  part,  | 
Austria  was  compelled  to  make  a  humiliating  peace. 
The  terrible  effect  of  the  needle-gun  created  quite  a 
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panic  in  the  Austrian  army,  and  her  generals  found  it 
would  be  useless  to  prolong  the  struggle.  By  this  war 
Prussia  obtained  supremacy  in  Germany.  In  July,  1870, 


the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  taking  umbrage  at  Prussian 
interference  with  the  succession  to  the  vacant  Spanish 
throne,  or  prompted  by  other  motives  that  we  have  not 
space  to  enter  into,  rashly  declared  war  against  Prussia, 
a  power  long  prepared  for  such  a  contingency.  Upon 
this,  IF,  forming  an  alliance  with  the  8.  German  States, 
and  constituting  himself  coinmander-in-chief  of  the  unit¬ 
ed  German  armies,  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  in  a  short 
but  brilliant  campaign,  defeated  the  French  in  a  series 
of  buttles,  took  Napoleon  and  his  principal  commanders 
prisoners,  and  received  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1871.  Peace  was  finally  declared  by  a  treaty  en¬ 
tered  into  at  Versailles,  by  which  Prussia  acquired  the 
prov.  of  Alsace,  part  of  that  of  Lorraine,  including  the 
city  of  Metz,  along  with  a  war-iudemuity  of  $1,000,000,- 
000.  IF.  —  who  had,  previously  to  the  latter  event,  been 
declared  Emperor  of  Germany  by  the  will  of  the  German 
princes  ami  people  —  married,  June  11, 1829,  the  Princess 
Augusta,  of  Saxe- Wei  mar,  by  whom  he  has  issue:  Fred¬ 
erick  William,  Prince-Imperial  of  Germany,  and  Crown- 
Prince  of  Prussia  —  married,  in  1858,  to  Victoria,  Prin¬ 
cess-Royal  of  England ;  —  and  Louise  Mary,  who  mar¬ 
ried,  in  1856,  the  Grand-duke  of  Baden. 

William  I.,  or  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  the  first 
leader  in  the  Dutch  war  of  independence,  B.  in  1533, 
of  Lutheran  parents,  but  descended  from  the  ancient 
counts  of  that  principality.  Being  trained  to  political 
employments  at  the  court  of  Charles  V.,  he  conformed 
outwardly  to  Catholicism,  and*  had  become  governor  of 
the  provs.  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Utrecht,  while  the 
reformed  doctrines  were  spreading,  and  events  were 
ripening  for  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands.  Philip  II., 
king  of  Spain,  having  appointed  Margaret  of  Parma,  a 
natural  daughter  of  his  father,  Charles  V.,  stadtholdress. 
with  the  Cardinal  of  Granville  for  her  adviser,  the  lat¬ 
ter  began  his  career  by  persecuting  the  Protestants,  and 
was  preparing  to  introduce  the  inquisition,  when,  1566, 
the  nobles  went  in  procession,  and  petitioned  Margaret 
against  this  measure;  and  as  they  were  treated  with 
contempt,  their  Remonstrances  were  followed  by  popu¬ 
lar  commotions.  On  this,  Alva  was  sent,  at  whose  ap¬ 
proach  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  most  industrious 
Flemings  took  refuge  in  foreign  countries.  This  was 
the  cri.-sis  at  which  IF.  came  forward,  and  raised  the 
standard  of  independence.  Though  the  cruel  Alva  was 
recalled  at  the  end  of  six  years,  1574,  and  replaced  by  a 
milder  ruler,  the  Dutch  continued  t lie  war,  and  Holland 
was  liberated  by  the  relief  of  Leyden,  which  IF.  effected 
l»y  laying  the  whole  country  under  water,  1575.  He  was 
now  elected  stadtliolder,  and  Calvinism  became  the  es¬ 
tablished  religion,  to  the  exclusion  of  Lutheranism  as 
well  as  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  By  the  “  Pacification 
of  Ghent,”  in  1576,  IF.  united  all  the  provinces  in  one 
confederation,  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  heal  these 
internal  causes  of  disunion,  and  the  Spaniards,  taking 
advantage  of  them,  were  able  to  repossess  themselves 
of  the  8.  provinces,  under  the  Duke  of  Parma,  whence 
arose  the  present  distinction  between  Holland  and  Bel¬ 
gium.  Philip  had  now  set  a  price  on  IF's  head,  and  in 
1582,  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him,  hut  he 
recovered  from  the  wound.  A  second  attempt,  in  1584, 
was  but  too  successful.  One  Balthaser  Gerard,  being 
introduced  to  the  stadtliolder  on  the  plea  of  business, 
he  suddenly  drew  a  pistol  loaded  with  three  balls,  and 
shot  him  in  the  body.  He  was  succeeded,  and  the  war 
carried  on  successfully,  by  his  second  sou,  Maurice  of 
N  vss  vu,  7.  v. 

William  I.,  Frederick,  king  of  Holland,  grand-duke 
of  Luxembourg,  prince  of  Orange  and  duke  of  Nassau, 
was  n.  at  the  Hague  in  1772.  Ho  distinguished  himself 
in  the  wars  with  the  French  republic,  and  became  an 
exile  with  his  father,  the  hereditary  stadtliolder  of  the 
Dutch  republic,  in  1795  ;  after  his  father’s  death,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  lirst  to  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  and  joined  the  Prus¬ 
sian  army  against  Napoleon.  He  became  king  of  Hol¬ 
land  by  the  settlement  of  affairs  which  followed  the  fall 
of  Napoleon  in  1814,  the  countries  united  under  his  rule 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  being  the  old  united  provs. 
of  Holland,  the  bishopric  of  Liege,  and  Belgium;  the 
latter,  however,  was  separated  by  the  revolution  of  1830. 
lie  abdicated  in  1840,  and  d.  IS 43. 

Willi  ym  II.,  Frederick  George  Le wis,  son  and  successor 
of  the  preceding,  B.  1792,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
peninsular  war  under  Lord  Wellington;  he  also  com¬ 
manded  the  army  of  the  Netherlands  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  Ilis  reign  commenced  from  his  father’s  ab¬ 
dication  in  1840.  D.  March,  1849. 

William  III.,  Alexander  Paul  Frederick ,  son  and  succes¬ 
sor  of  the  preceding,  b.  1817,  and  the  reigniirg  king  of 
Holland.  His  reign  has  been  chiefly  distinguished  by 
undertakings  of  internal  improvement;  and,  under  his 
rule,  the  kingdom  has  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace, 
material  prosperity  has  increased,  and  the  public  debt 
has  been  considerably  reduced.  While  prince  of  Orange, 
IF  married,  1839,  the  Princess  Sophia  Frederica  Matilda, 
daughter  of  the  late  King  William  I.,  of  WUrteinberg. 
They  have  two  sons:  William  Nicholas  Alexander  Fred¬ 
erick  Charles  Henry,  prince  of  Orange,  B.  1840;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Alexander  Charles  Henry  Frederick,  B.  1851. 

William*,  Roger,  the  founder  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  and  nobly  distinguished  as  the  first  asserter  in 
modern  Christendom  of  the  sanctity  and  perfect  freedom 
of  conscience,  was  a  native  of  Wales.  B.in  1599,  he  studied 
at  Oxford,  entered  the  Church,  and  naturally  joined  the 
Puritan  party.  To  escape  the  persecutions  to  which  the 
Puritans  were  subject  in  England,  he,  like  so  many 
others,  fled  to  this  country  to  find  what  was  denied 
them  there  —  freedom  to  worship  God.  He  arrived  at 
Boston,  New  England,  in  1631,  and  holding  already  in 
perfect  clearness  the  grand  truth  of  which  he  was  the 
first  modern  apostle,  soon  found  himself  in  collision  with 
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the  churches  already  existing  there;  for  they  still  acted 
on  the  very  principles  of  which  they  had  been  the  vic¬ 
tims  at  home.  At  length,  in  1636,  he  was  ordered  to 
embark  for  England.  To  avoid  this  he  left  Salem  in  mid¬ 
winter,  wandered  houseless  and  half-fed  for  fourteen 
weeks,  then  found  friends  and  hospitality  among  the 
Indians,  whose  language  he  had  learnt.  He  preached 
to  them,  won  their  love,  and  was  their  friend  and  peace¬ 
maker  till  his  death,  lie  hud  resolved  on  founding  a 
new  settlement,  and  after  beginning  to  build  and  plant 
at  Seekonk,  had  to  abandon  the  spot,  and  selected  Rhode 
Island,  on  which  he  landed  from  an  Indian  canoe,  with 
6  comrades,  in  June,  1636.  He  called  the  place  **  Provi¬ 
dence,”  and  commenced  building.  Iu  the  course  of  ‘2 
years  he  was  joined  by  others,  and  founded  a  common¬ 
wealth  in  the  form  of  a  pure  democracy,  and  his  system 
has  had  its  influence  on  the  whole  political  history  of 
the  State.  He  showed  no  spirit  of  revenge  towards 
those  who  had  persecuted  him;  and  when  the  colonies 
were  threatened  with  a  general  rising  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  he  nobly  risked  his  own  life,  and  undertook  the 
mission  to  the  Narragausetts  to  dissolve  the  conspiracy ; 
in  which  he  succeeded.  To  secure  the  permanent  exist¬ 
ence  of  Rhode  Island  as  a  separate  State,  IP.  was 
chosen  to  visit  England  in  1643,  to  obtain  a  charter.  He 
was  received  with  the  greatest  favor  by  the  Long  Par¬ 
liament,  and  took  back  with  him  the  desired  charter. 
IF  refused  the  office  of  governor,  to  which  the  colony 
wished  to  appoint  him  ;  labored  on  for  its  good,  reward¬ 
ing  himself  in  doing  it;  had  a  warm  controversy  with 
George  Fox  ;  and  d.  at  Providence  in  1683.  Bancroft,  in 
his  History  of  the  United  States,  writes  of  W.  with  the 
highest  admiration  and  genuine  eloquence. 

Will  iaui*.  in  Michigan ,  a  post-twp.  of  Bay  co.,  11  m. 
W.  of  Bay  City;  pop.  abt.  200. 

Will  i u 111  s,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Benton  co. ;  pop. 
(1870)  2,277. 

Will  in  ms.  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  township  of  Columbus  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  905. 

Williams,  in  Ohio,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Indiana 
and  Michigan;  area,  480  sq.  m.  Fivers.  St.  Joseph’s 
and  Tiffin.  Surface,  undulating;  soil ,  fertile.  Cap. 
Brvan.  Fop.  abt.  22,000. 

Will  iam*.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Northampton  co.; 
pop.  abt.  3,500. 

Will  iamsbu  rg*.  in  Indiana,  a  post-vill.  of  Wayne  co., 
7*2  m.  N.E.  of  Indianapolis ;  pop.  abt.  400. 

Williamsburg;,  in  Kentucky ,  a  post-village, cap.  of 
Whitley  co.,  125  m.  S.S.E.  of  Frankfort. 

Williamsburg,  in  Maine,  a  post-twp.  of  Piscataquis 
co  ,  80  m.  N.N.E.  of  Augusta;  pop.  abt.  250. 

Williamsburg;.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-vill.  and  twp. 
of  Hampshire  co.,  95  m.  N.W.  ofBoston ;  pop,  (1870)2,160. 

Williamsburg,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village, cap.  of 
Covington  co.,  60  in.  S.E.  of  Jackson. 

Williamsburg',  or  Penn's  Neck,  iu  New  Jersey ,  a 
village  of  Middlesex  co. 

Williamsburg*,  in  New  York.  See  Brooklyn. 

Williamsburg-,  in  Ohio,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Cler¬ 
mont  co.,  23  m.  E.  of  Cincinnati ;  pop.  (1870)  3,156. 

Williamsburg*,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Arm¬ 
strong  co.,  on  the  Alleghany  River,  opposite  Kittanning. 
— A  post-borough  of  Blair  co.,  157  111.  E.  of  Pittsburg  ; 
pop.  abt.  1,000.  —  A  village  of  Northampton  co.,70  m.N. 
of  Philadelphia. 

Williamsburg1,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  S.E.  dist. ;  area , 

l, 170  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Santee,  Great- Pedee,  and  Black 
River,  and  Lynch’s  Creek.  Surface,  level;  soil,  sandy. 
Cap.  Kingstree.  Pop.  (1869)  16,476. 

Williamsburg*,  in  Virginia,  a  city  and  township, 
cap.  of  James  City  co.,  between  James’  and  York  rivers, 
60  m.  E.  of  Richmond;  pop.  (1870)  1,392.  On  May  5th, 
186*2,  the  rear-guard  of  the  Confederates  under  General 
Johnston,  strongly  fortified  near  IF.  to  cover  the  retreat 
of  the  main  body  from  Yorktown,  was  attacked  by  a 
portion  of  McClellan’s  army,  commanded  by  General 
Hooker.  For  several  hours,  each  side  alternately  gained 
considerable  advantages,  but  reinforcements  arriving, 
the  fight  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  general  battle, 
which  continued  till  night,  the  Nationals  being  the 
victors.  The  National  loss  amounted  to  2, *228;  that  of 
the  Confederates  was  estimated  at  1.000. 

Williams  fieltl,  in  Ohio,  a  post-twp.  of  Ashtabula  co.; 
pop.  (1870)  892. 

Willi  a  nisi  to,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  serpentine,  of 
a  pale  green  color. 

Williamson.  iu  Illinois,  a  S.  co. ;  area ,  390  sq.  m. 
Fivers.  Big  Muddy  and  the  S.  fork  of  Saline  River. 
Surface,  level;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Stone-coal.  Cap. 
Marion.  Pop.  (1870)  17,171. 

Will  iamsoii,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of 
Wayne  co.,  26  m.  N.E.  of  Rochester;  pop.  abt.  3,500. 

Williamson,  in  Tennessee ,  »  central  co. ;  area,  650  sq. 

m.  It  is  drained  by  llarpeth  River.  Surface,  undulat¬ 
ing;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Franklin.  Pop.  (1870)  25,398. 

Will  iamson,  iu  Texas,  a  central  co. ;  area,  1,150  sq. 
m.  Fivers.  San  Gabriel  River,  and  Brushy  Creek.  Sur¬ 
face,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Georgetown.  Pop. 
abt.  6,000. 

Williamsport,  in  Indiana,  a  post-vill.,  cap.  of  War¬ 
ren  co.,  75  in.  N.W.  of  Indianapolis;  pop.  abt.  703. 

Williamsport,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Shawnee 
co.,  1*2  m.  S.  of  Topeka;  pop.  abt.  300. 

Williamsport,  in  Maryland,  a  post-vill.  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co.,  on  the  Potomac,  9  ill.  S  W.  ot  Hagerstown;  pop. 
(1870)  1.283. 

Williamsport,  in  Ohio,  a  post-vill.  of  Pickaway  co., 
9  m.  S.W.  ot  Circlevillo ;  pop.  (1870)  514. 

Williamsport,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-town,  cap.  of 
Lycoming  co.,  90  m.  N.  of  Harrisburg.  It  is  noted  for  its 
large  lumber-trade,  l  ap  -  (1ST0)  16,024. 
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Williamsport,  in  TF.  Virginia,  a  vill.,  cap.  of  Taylor 
co.,  100  in.  S.S.E.  of  Wheeling ;  it  is  also  called  P runty - 
toivn. —  A  post-vill.  of  Wood  co.,  oil  the  Ohio,  opposite 
Marietta,  Ohio;  pop.  abt.  300. 

Williamsport,  in  Tennessee ,  a  post-vill.  of  Maury  co., 
40  in.  S.W.  of  Nashville;  pop.  abt.  250. 

Wil  liams  Hi  ver,  in  Vermont,  rises  in  Windsor  co., 
and  falls  into  the  Connecticut  3  in.  N.  of  Bellows  Falls. 
Wiriiamston,  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  post- village,  cap.  of 
Martin  co.,  100  in.  E.  of  Raleigh  ;  pop.  abt.  610. 

Will  ianiston,  iu  S.  Carolina,  a  post-vill.  and  twp  of 
Anderson  dist.,  19  in.  S.  of  Greenville ;  pop.  (1870)  1,426. 
Wi  1 1  ia  last  on,  iu  Wisconsin ,  a  township  of  Bodge  co., 
pop  (  1*70)  2.305. 

WiEliamstown,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-vill.  and  twp., 
cap.  of  Grant  co.,  37  in.  S.  of  Cincinnati ;  pop.  (1*70)  3,601. 
Will  iamstowii.  iu  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Berkshire  co.,  120  m.  W.N.W.  of  Boston. 
It  is  the  site  of  Williams  College.,  a  renowned  institution 
of  learning,  which  was  incorporated  as  a  college  in 
1793,  and  first  conferred  the  degree  of  B.  A.  on  4  students 
iu  Sept.  1795.  It  has  12  instructors,  abt.  250  students, 
and  a  library  of  20,000  vols.  J*op.  in  1870,  3,584. 
Williainstown,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Ing¬ 
ham  co.,  20  m.  E.  of  Lansing;  pop.  abt.  600. 
Walliamstow  n,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Cam- 
den  co.,  1 1  in.  S  E.  of  Woodbury. 

Williainstown,  in  New  York,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of 
Oswego  co.,  28  in.  N.W.  of  Rome;  pop.  in  1870,  1,836. 
Wi  1 1  iamstow  n,  in  Penna.,  a  vill.  of  Lancaster  co. 
Will iamstow n.  in  Vermont ,  a  post-twp.  of  Orange 
co.,  11  m.  S  E.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  in  1870,  1,236. 

W  jllianiSYille,  iu  Delaware,  a  village  of  Kent  co., 
22  m.  S.W.  of  Dover. 

W illianiSY ille,  in  Illinois,  a  post-villago  nn<l  town- 
siup  of  Sangamon  co.,  11  in.  N  N.E.  of  Springtield. 

W  ill  an  ins  y  ille,  iu  Michigan ,  a  post-village  of  Cass 
co  ,  12  m.  N.W.  of  Constantine. 

WilliuniSYille,  iu  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Essex  co., 

5  m.  N.W.  of  Newark. 

Willianisv  ille,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Erie 
co.. 8  m.  N.E.  of  Buffalo;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Will  iaillSYille,  in  Virginia,  a  post-township  of  Bath 
co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  998. 

Willimansctt,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
II  niipden  co.,  75  m.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

WilLinaiilic,  in  Connecticut,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Toliuud  co.,  and  unites  with  Shetucket  ltiver  iu  Wind 
ham  co.  —  A  post-borough  of  Windham  co.,  32  iu.  S.E. 
of  Hartford;  pop.  abt.  4,-00. 

WiH'in$f,a.  [Dan.  and Swed.  villig.]  Inclined  to  any¬ 
thing;  free  to  do  or  grant;  evincing  assentive  disposi¬ 
tion  of  mind ;  prompt  to  comply  ;  not  averse  or  opposed 
to ;  not  electing  to  refuse ;  fain  ;  ready  ;  wishful ;  as,  he 
is  both  able  and  willing  to  work. — Spontaneous  ;  volun¬ 
tary  ;  as,  motley  comes  not  willing  from  a  miser.  — 
Chosen;  received  voluntarily,  or  without  reluctance; 
as,  ‘*  Love’s  willing  chains  and  sweet  captivity.”  Milton. 
Willing,  in  New  York ,  a  twp  of  Alleghany  co.,  12  m. 

S  S  E.  of  Belmont ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 
Willingboroilgll,  in  New  Jersey,  a  twp.  of  Burling¬ 
ton  co. ;  pop.  abt.  850. 

Wi  I  Finely,  adv.  In  a  willing  or  consenting  manner; 
without  reluctance ;  by  one's  own  will  or  choice ;  cheer* 
fully  ;  compliantly;  as,  he  accompanied  me  willingly. 
Willingness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  willing; 
readiness  of  the  mind  to  do  or  forbear;  free  choice  or 
consent  of  the  will;  freedom  from  disinclination  or  re¬ 
luctance. 

Willin^ton,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of 
Tolland  co.,  24  in.  N.E.  of  Hartford ;  pop.  in  1870,  942. 
Willinlt,  in  New  York,  a  creek  which  falls  into  Lake 
Ontario  from  Niagara  co. —  A  post-village  of  Erie  co. 
Willis,  Nathaniel  Parker,  an  American  author,  b.  at 
Portland,  Me.,  1807.  lie  was  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
1827  ;  and,  after  editing  several  American  periodicals, 
he  became  secretary  ol  legation  at  Paris;  alter  which 
he  travelled  in  France,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  An 
account  of  these  wanderings  was  giveu  to  the  public  in 
a  volume  entitled  Ptncillings  by  the  Way.  The  great 
success  of  this  work  encouraged  him  to  produce  a  num¬ 
ber  of  similar  light  sketchy  books,  the  most  popular  of 
which  were,  Inklings  of  Adventure,  Loiterings  of  Travel, 
and  Letters  from  under  a  Bridge.  After  editing  the 
“New  York*  Mirror”  and  “  Home  Journal,”  he,  in  1852. 
made  a  trip  to  the  West  Indies,  publishing  his  travel¬ 
ling  impressions  in  a  work  called  A  Health  Trip  to  the 
Tropics.  In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned,  he  wrote 
a  great  number  of  others  ;  as  Hurry-graphs ,  or  Sketches 
of  Scenery,  Celebrities ,  and  Society  ;  Dashes  at  Life  with 
a  free  Pencil ;  and  People  1  have  met.  D.  1870. 

Wi  llis  Hi  ver,  in  Virginia ,  rises  in  Buckingham  co., 
and  flowing  E.N.E.,  lulls  into  James  River,  near  Car- 
tersville. 

Williston,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Barn¬ 
well  dist.,  99  m.  W.N.W.  of  Charleston;  pop.  (1870)  1,379. 
Williston,  in  Vermont,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Chitten¬ 
den  co.,  30  m.  W.N.W.  of  Montpelier  ;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 
Wallistown,  m  JViinsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Ches¬ 
ter  co. ;  pop.  iu  1*70,  1,552. 

Willoughby  Lake,  iu  Vermont,  a  body  of  water  in 
Orleans  co.,  5  in  long. 

—A  post-village  of  Orleans  co.,  on  the  above  lake,  35  ni. 
N.N  E.  of  Montpelier. 

W  illow,  (w V'lo,)  n.  [A.S.welig.]  (Bat.)  See  Salix, 
and  Weeping-willow. 

—A  willowing  machine.  See  Cotton,  \  Manufacture. 

_ v .  a.  To  open  and  cleanse,  as  cotton,  by  meuus  of  a 

wilh*rt'iiig-m:“diine. 

Willow,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Richland  co. ;  pop. 
(Io7t0  667. 


Willow  lira n ell,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Piatt  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  1,438. 

Willow  Creek,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Lee  co.,  80  m.  S.W.  of  Chicago;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 
WilloweU,  (wU'ldd,)  a.  Abounding  with,  containing, 
or  overhung  by,  willows;  as,  a  widowed  brook. 

Willow  drove,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Montgomery  co.,  13  in.  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

Willow'  Iflil I,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Jasper 
co.,  abt.  5  in.  E.  of  Newton  ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

W  illow-herb,  n.  (Dot.)  See  Epilobium. 

Wil  lotvisli,  a.  Resembling,  or  having  the  color  of, 
the  willow;  willowy;  hence,  slender,;  flexible;  as,  a 
wdlowish  figure. 

WiUowy,  a.  Abounding  with  willows;  as,  a  willowy 
Copse. — Presenting  the  characteristic  aspect  of  a  willow  ; 
pliant;  flexile;  drooping;  lithe;  pendent;  slender; 
graceful ;  as,  a  willowy  form. 

Willow  Springs,  iu  Kansas,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of 
Douglas  co  ,  abt.  12  in.  S.W.  of  Lawrence  ;  pop. abt.  1,300. 
W  illow  Springs,  in  Missouri,  a  post-township  of 
Howell  co.;  pop.  in  1870,  60S. 

Willow7  Springs,  iu  Wiscon sin,  a  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Luiuyetle  co. ;  pop-  abt.  1,100. 

Wills,  iu  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Laporte  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 
Wills,  iu  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Guernsey  co.;  pop.  (1S70)  1,070. 
W'illsborou^'h,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  twp. 

of  Essex  co.,  140  m.  N.E.  of  Albany;  pop.  iu  1870,  1,719. 
W  illsh  ire,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Van 
W  ert  Co.,  133  m.  W.N.W.  of  Columbus;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 
Wills  Mountain,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  ridge  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  S.W.  of  Bedford  co.,  into  Alleghany  co.,  Md 
Wilmington,  in  Arkansas ,  a  post-villago  aud  twp 
ot  Union  co.,  100  in.  S.  of  Little  Rock. 

Wil'ly,  n.  A  machine  for  opening  and  cleansing  wool. 
Wil  ly  in;;,  n.  Act  or  process  ot  opening  aud  cleansing 
wool  with  a  willy. 

W  il  ly  iii^-iiiaehine,  n.  Same  as  Willy,  q.  v. 

W  ii'liiingtou,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Los 
Angeles  co.,  20  m.  S.  of  Los  Angeles  ;  pop.  abt.  150. 

Wi  1  ill  in^’ton,  in  Delaware,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
Newcastle  co.,at  the  junction  of  the  Brandy  wine  River 
and  Chnsiina  Creek,  abt.  2  m.  from  the  Delaware  River, 
aud  28  in.  S.W.  of  Philadelphia ;  Lat.  39°  41' N.,  Lon. 
75°  28'  W.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  wide  streets 
and  well  built  houses.  Among  the  noticeable  public 
buildings  are  the  town-hall,  custom-house,  the  Institute, 
and  city-hospital.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholl 
bishop.  Its  manufactures  are  important,  among  which 
are  machinery  for  steamboats,  railroad  cars,  locomotives, 
mill-machinery,  powder,  carriages,  flour,  leather,  shoes, 
cotton  and  woollen  goods, farmiug  implements,  &c.  Pop . 
(1870)30,904. 

Wiliniii^toii,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Greene  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2,000  — A  post-village  and  township  of  Will 
co..  16  ni.  S.S.W.  of  Joliet;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 
Wilmington,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Dearborn 
co.,  6  in.  S.W.  of  Lawrenceburg;  pop.  (1870)  301. — A  twp. 
of  Be  Kalb  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  2,296. 

Wilmington,  in  Kansas,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Wa¬ 
baunsee  co.,  16  in.  N.W.  of  Topeka;  pop.  (1870)  662. 
Wilmington,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-township  of 
Middlesex  co.,  16  in.  N.N.W.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  (1870)  866. 
Wilmi ii^ton,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-twp.  of  Houston 
co.,  22  m.  S.W.  of  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin  ;  pop.  abt.  800. 
Wilmington,  in  New  York,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of 
Essex  co.,  30  in.  S.W.  of  lMattsburg;  pop.  (1870)  794. 
Wilmington,  iu  N.  Carolina,  a  city,  port  ot  entry, 
and  cap.  of  New  Hanover  co.,  on  Cape  Fear  River,  34  in. 
from  the  Atlantic,  and  135  in.  S.E.  ot  Raleigh;  Lat.  34° 
IP  N.,  Lon.  78°  10'  W.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  com¬ 
mercial  place  iu  N.  Carolina,  and  its  business  and  popu¬ 
lation  has  greatly  increased  since  the  close  of  the  late 
Civil  War.  It  was  taken  by  the  Union  forces  in  Feb., 
1865,  shortly  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Fisher  which 
defended  the  port.  Pop.  (1870)  13,465. 
Wilmington,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co., 
72  in.  S.W.  of  Columbus;  pop.  in  1870,  2,023. 

Wilmi Bijfton,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  twp.  ot  Lawrence 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,200. — A  twp.  of  Mercer  co. ;  pop.  abt.  800. 
Wilmington,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  ot  Wind¬ 
ham  co.,  110  in.  S.W.  of  Montpelier ;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 
Wilmington,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Fluvanna 
co.,  55  in.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Wilmington  Island,  in  Georgia,  belonging  to 
Chatham  co  ,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River,  5  m. 
long  and  abt.  4  broad. 

Wilmore.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Cambria 
co.,  25  in.  S.W.  of  Altoona;  pop.  abt.  500. 

W  jit  not,  in  Georgia,  a  twp.  of  Banks  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  3(>2. 
Wil  mot,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  ot  Merri- 
mack  co., 30  in.  N.W.  of  Concord;  pop.  (1870)  1,072. 
Wilmot,  in  Pennsylvania,  u  post- township  ot  Bradford 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

Wilmot.  Proviso.  (-4m.  Hist.)  On  August  8,  1846, 
pending  the  consideration  iu  Congress  of  a  lull  placing 
$2,000,0' i0  at  the  disposal  of  Pres.  Polk  to  negotiate  a 
peace  with  Mexico,  Mr.  David  Wilmot,  a  representative 
from  Pennsylvania, offered  the  following  amendment: 
“  Provided,  that,  as  an  express  and  fundamental  condi¬ 
tion  to  the  acquisition  of  any  territory  from  the  repub¬ 
lic  of  Mexico  by  the  U.  States,  by  virtue  of  any  treaty 
which  may  be  negotiated  between  them,  and  to  the  use 
by  the  Executive  of  the  moneys  therein  appropriated, 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  ever  ex¬ 
ist  in  any  part  of  said  territory,  except  tor  crime  where¬ 
of  the  party  shall  first  be  duly  convicted.  fins  was 
the  famous  Wilmot  Proviso,  which  became  the  source  ot 
great  agitation  throughout  the  country.  It  was  adopted 
in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  94  to  78,  and  was  under  debate 
iu  the  Seuate  wheu  the  hour  arrived  previously  fixed 
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for  the  adjournment  of  the  session.  At  the  next  session. 
Mr.  Wilmot  again  introduced  it,  and  a  fierce  aud  angry 
contest  commenced.  The  House  remained  firm  hi  favor 
of  the  Amendment,  and  it  was  passed  by  a  decided  ma¬ 
jority,  but  not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

Wil'inurt,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Herkimer 
co.,  9o  m.  N.W.  of  Albany;  pop.  in  1870,  191. 

Wil'  iia,  or  Vilna,  a  city  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of  a 
govt. of  the  same  name,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Vileika 
uud  Vilia,  90  in.  N.E.  of  Grodno.  It  is  built  chiefly  of 
wood,  and  very  dirty,  exhibiting  a  great  contrast  of 
wretchedness  in  some  buildings  and  tawdry  magnifi¬ 
cence  in  others.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  Catho¬ 
lics,  Jews,  and  followers  of  the  Greek  Church.  Its 
principal  public  buildings  are  a  cathedral  of  the  14th 
century,  which  has  some  good  paintings,  and  the  tomb 
of  St.  Casimir;  a  mosque,  town-hall,  theatre,  magazines, 
hospitals,  barracks,  an  exchange,  arsenal,  and  a  gov¬ 
ernor’s  palace.  It  is  the  residence  of  civil  and  military 
governors,  and  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop. 
Manuf.  Unimportant,  but  the  trade  is  large.  Pop.  66,500. 
Wil  ■ill'  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Jeffersou  co., 
150  m.  N.W.  of  Albany  ;  pop.  abt.  4,500. 

Wil'sey  ville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Tioga  co.,  14 
m.  N.  of  Oswego. 

Wilson.  Alexander,  an  American  ornithologist,  b.  at 
Paisley,  Scotland,  1766.  He  was  brought  up  as  a  weaver, 
but  his  poetical  disposition,  and  relish  for  quiet  beauties 
of  nature,  made  him  long  tor  an  opportunity  to  escape 
from  the  bondage  of  trade.  After  having  been  im¬ 
prisoned  for  libelling  the  master- weavers  of  Paisley, 
during  a  violent  dispute  between  them  and  the  journey¬ 
men,  W.  emigrated  to  America,  where  he  landed  in 
July,  1794,  with  his  fowling-piece  in  his  hand,  and  only 
a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket,  without  a  friend  or  letter 
of  introduction,  or  any  definite  idea  in  what  manner  ho 
was  to  earn  his  livelihood.  In  the  varied  occupations 
of  a  weaver,  pedlar,  and  schoolmaster  he  toiled  on  for 
upwards  of  8  years,  during  which  time  he  tasked  his 
powers  to  the  utmost  iu  his  effortsat  self-improvement; 
and  among  the  acquirements  he  made  were  the  arts  of 
drawing,  coloring, and  etching,  which  afterwards  proved 
of  incalculable  use  to  him.  He  made  especially  rapid 
progress  iu  the  delineation  of  birds,  and  his  success 
seems  to  have  first  suggested  the  idea  of  his  American 
Ornithology.  To  accomplish  this  work  he  undertook 
mail}' journeys  through  various  parts  of  America,  sleep¬ 
ing  for  weeks  iu  the  wilderness,  alone  with  his  gun  and 
his  pistols  in  his  bosom,  performing  solitary  voyages  on 
the  great  rivers  in  a  frail  canoe,  and  collecting  all  the 
birds  of  the  districts  through  which  he  travelled,  lie 
drew,  etched,  and  colored  all  the  plates  himself,  and 
after  many  delays  and  disappointments,  he  at  last  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  Mr.  Bradford,  a  Philadelphia  publisher,  to 
furnish  the  funds  for  the  publication  of  an  American 
Ornithology  on  an  adequate  scale,  and  produced  the  first 
volume  of  his  celebrated  work.  It  far  exceeded  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  public,  and  eight  volumes  successively 
made  their  appearance,  and  procured  him  great  and  de¬ 
served  reputation.  Before  he  could  finish  his  great  un¬ 
dertaking,  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  and  severe 
illness,  and  d.  1813.  IF’s  great  wish  was,  to  use  his  own 
words,  “  to  raise  some  beacon  to  show  that  such  a  man 
hud  lived;”  and  though  his  death  was  immature,  ho 
lived  long  enough  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his  am¬ 
bition.  The  work  was  afterwards  continued  by  Charles 
Lucien  Bonaparte  (4  vols.  4to.,  Philadelphia,  1825-’33). 
Wilson,  Richard,  an  English  painter,  b.  at  Pinegas, 
Montgomeryshire,  1713.  He  commenced  his  career  as  a 
portrait-painter,  and  took  to  landscape  first  in  Italy  in 
1749,  by  the  advice  of  Zuccarelli  and  Vernet.  Wilson 
returned  to  London  in  1755,  after  an  absence  of  six 
years,  and  acquired  a  great  name  in  1760  by  his  picture 
of  Nmbe.  He  was  one  of  the  original  thirty-six  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  succeeded  Ilayman  as 
librarian  in  1776.  D.  1782.  His  principal  works  are 
views  in  Italy;  many  of  them  have  been  admirably  en¬ 
graved  by  Woollett. 

Wilson,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Pope  co.;  pop.  (1870)  332. 
Wi  Ison,  in  Georgia,  a  twp.  of  Walker  co.;  pop.  (1870)  651. 
Wilson,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  De  Wittco.; pop.  (1870)  640. 
Wilson,  in  Kansas ,  a  S.S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  the  In¬ 
dian  Territory  ;  are  i,  1,400  sq.  ni.  Rivers.  Fall,  Elk, 
and  Verdigris'.  Surface,  level;  soil ,  fertile.  Cap.  Coy- 
ville.  Pop.  (1870)  6,694. 

Wi  Ison,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  ofGreene  co.;  pop.  (1870)  90S. 
W  ilson,  in  New  York,  a  post-village,  shipping-port,  and 
township  of  Niagara  co.,on  Lake  Ontario,  15  m.  N.N.W. 
of  Lockport ;  pop.  abt.  4,200. 

Wilson,  in  N.  Carolina,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  400 
sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  Contentney  and  Mocasin  creeks. 
Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Wilson 
Pop.  abt.  10.009.  —  A  post-villaga,  cap.  of  the  above  co., 
45  in.  E.  of  Raleigh ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Wilson,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Clinton  co. ;  pop  (1870)  1,157. 
Wilson,  in  Tennessee,  a  N.  ceutral  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Cumberland  River ;  area. 550 sq.  in.  Surface ,  diversified; 
soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Lebanon.  Pop.  (1870)  26,033. 
Wilson,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Sheboygan  co.; 
pop.  (1870)  1 ,277 . 

WiTson's  Creek,  in  Missouri,  enters  Janies  Fork 
from  Green  co. 

Battle  of.  See  Springfield. 

Wil'sonbnrg:,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Har¬ 
rison  co.,  4  m.  W.  of  Clarksburg. 

WirsonYille,  in  Alabama,  a  post-villago  of  Shelby 
co.,  80  m.  N.N.W.  of  Montgomery. 

Wilson vi lie.  in  Kentucky ,  a  post-village  of  Spencer 
co.,  35  ni.  W.S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Wi  Ison  vi  lie,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Highland 
co.,  135  m.  W.N.W.  of  Richmond. 
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W(l<i»nville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Pike  co. 

Will,  i>.  The  second  person  singular  of  Will,  q.  v. 

Wilt,  v.  n.  To  droop  ;  to  begin  to  fade  or  wither.  (Am.) 

— v.  a.  To  make  drooping  or  flaccid;  to  cause  to  begin  to 
fade  or  wither,  as  a  young  plant,  — hence,  to  make  lan¬ 
guid  ;  to  vitiate,  depress,  or  extinguish  the  force,  vigor, 
energy,  or  efficacy  of;  as,  a  wilted  being.  (American.) 

Wilton*  a  town  and  borough  of  England,  co  Wilts,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Nadder  and  Willy,  3  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Salisbury.  The  principal  industry  of  the  town  is  the 
manufacture  of  carpets,  especially  Ax  mi  listers,  and  those 
called  SaXony,  made  of  short  staple  wool.  Pop.  9,570. 

AVillon,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post- village  and  twp.  ot  Fair- 
neld  co.,  30  m.  W.S.W.  of  New  Haven  ;  pep.  (L870)  1,995. 

Wilton,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Will  co  ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Walton,  in  lowat  a  post-village  and  towusuip  of  Musca¬ 
tine  co.,  12  m.  N.  of  Muscatine;  pop.  (1809)  2, 1 53. 

W  ilton,  in  Maine ,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  30 
m.  N.W.  of  Augusta  ;  pop.  abt.  2,100. 

Wilton*  in  Minnesota,  a  post-vill.  and  township,  cap.  of 
Waseca  co.,  28  in.  S.S.W.  of  Faribault ;  pep.  (1&60)  000. 

Willoil,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  post- village  and  twp.  of 
Hillsborough  co.,  30  in  S.S.W.  of  Concord ;  pop.  abt.  1.50U. 

W  ilton,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Saratoga  co., 
38  in.  N.  of  Albany;  pep.  (1870)  1,204. 

Wilton,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Monroe  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  550. 

Wilts,  or  Wiltshire,  a  S.W.  co.  of  England,  having  N. 
and  N  W.  the  co.  of  Gloucester,  E.  and  S.  Hants,  and  S. 
W.  Dorset;  area,  1,367  sq.  m.  Surface,  hilly  in  the  N., 
and  level  in  the  S. ;  soil,  fertile.  Climate.,  mild  in  the 
N.,  hut  cold  and  sharp  in  the  S.  Rivers.  Thames,  Upper 
and  Lower  Avon,  Bourne,  Willy,  Nadder,  and  Kennet. 
Prod.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  ami  potatoes;  but  cattle¬ 
rearing  and  dairy-farming  are  the  principal  occupations 
of  the  inhabitants.  Manuf.  Flannels,  fancy  woollens, cut¬ 
lery  and  steel  goods,  broad  cloths,  kerseymeres,  cotton 
goods,  silks,  carpets,  ami  gloves.  Cap.  Salisbury.  l\>p. 
280,500. 

Wily,  a.  (comp,  wilier;  superl.  wiliest.)  Usingwiles; 
cunning;  sly;  insidious;  subtle;  employing  craft  or 
stratagem  to  effect  a  purpose ;  aggressively  artful ;  as, 
a  wily  savage,  a  wily  antagonist. 

Wim  ble,  n.  [I  cel.  wamla ,  to  be  whirled  round.]  A 
kind  ol  auger  or  gimlet,  used  by  carpenters. 

— v.  a.  To  bore,  as  with  a  wimble. 

Wim'bornc-Min  sler.  a  town  of  England,  co.  of 
Dorset,  between-Llie  rivers  Stour  and  Allen,  5  in.  N.  of 
Poole.  Munuf.w  ool I ens  and  hosiery.  Pop.  5,500. 

W'implr,  (wim'pl,)  n.  A  hood  or  veil  worn  by  women  ; 
—  particularly,  the  linen-plaited  cloth  which  nuuswear 
about  their  necks. 

— v.  a.  To  cover,  as  with  a  veil ;  —  hence,  to  hoodwink. — 
To  cause  to  ripple  or  undulate  ;  as,  wind -wimpled  waters. 

— v.  n.  To  appear  as  if  laid  ill  folds  ;  to  uuduiate  ;  to  rip¬ 
ple;  as,  wimpling  waves. 

Win,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  won,  (wun.)  [A.  S.  and  0.  Ger. 
winnun]  To  gain  or  obtain  by  success  in  contest  or 
competition;  to  gain  by  solicitation  or  courtship;  as, 
to  win  the  odd  trick  at  whist,  to  win  a  prize  in  a  lottery, 
to  win  a  battle,  to  win  a  lady's  hand  in  marriage.  —  To 
allure  to  kindness  or  compliance;  as,  his  generosity 
wen  my  gratitude. —  To  gain  by  persuasion  or  influence; 
to  gain  over  to  one’s  side  or  party ;  to  render  favorable, 
friendly,  or  supporting;  as,  to  win  a  voter,  to  win  an 
opponent.  —  To  come  to;  to  arrive  at;  as,  he  won  the 
summit  at  last. 

— v.  n.  To  have  success;  to  gain  the  victory;  as.  they 
won  the  day.  —  To  win  on  or  upon,  to  acquire  interest, 
favor,  or  influence;  as,  her  beauty  wen  upon  all  men's 
admiration;  —  also,  to  progress  ;  to  gain  ground;  as, 
anarchy  wins  upon  niisgoverniueiit. 

W  i  iiainac  ,  or  Winnamec',  in  Indiana,  a  post  village, 
cap.  of  Pulaski  co.,  79  m.  S.E.  of  Chicago;  pop  ^lS70;9Uo. 

Win  andormoro,  or  Win'dekmerk,  a  lake  of  Eng¬ 
land,  co.  of  Westmoreland,  15  in.  long,  and  1  iu  average 
breadth,  discharges  its  surplus  waters  by  the  Severn 
into  Morecombe  Bay. 

Wi  nansville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Greene  co., 
30  m.  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

W  ince*  (wins,)  v.  n.  | W.  gwingan.  to  wriggle.]  To  twist 
or  turn,  as  in  pain  or  uneasiness;  to  start  back,  or 
shrink,  as  from  a  blow  or  from  pain ;  as,  he  winced  be¬ 
neath  the  other’s  scathing  sarcasm. —  To  kick  or  flounce 
when  uneasy,  or  impatient  of  a  rider,  as  a  horse. 

W  ince'-pit*  n.  A  tank  where  calico  is  washed  during 
the  process  of  manufacture. 

Wincer,  (win'ser,)  n.  One  who, or  that  which,  winces. 

W'inrli,  n.  [A.  S.  wince.  J  A  machine  used  for  many  com¬ 
mon  purposes.  It  is  a  particular  modification  ofthe  wheel 
and  axle,  the  power  being 
applied  by  means  of  a  rectan¬ 
gular  lever  or  cranked  handle. 

The  arm  BC  of  the  winch  re¬ 
presents  the  radius  of  the 
wheel  ;  and  the  power  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  C  D  at  right  angles  to 
BC.  This  is  the  simplest  form 
of  winch,  ami  is  used  for  draw¬ 
ing  water  out  of  wells  or 
foundations,  and  for  other  sim¬ 
ple  purposes.  But  for  lifting 
heavier  weights,  wheel-work  is 
introduced  into  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  winch,  and,  iu  many  cases,  small  steam-en¬ 
gines  are  employed  for  driving  it.  Steam- winches  are 
much  employed  in  modern  vessels  lor  the  removal  of 
cargo  from  the  holds 

Wi  noil 'million,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-township  of 
Worcester  co.,  54  m.  W.N.W.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  (1870)3,398. 

W'i  noli 'os  ter,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Eng- 
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land,  situated  on  the  River  Itchin  in  Hampshire,  and 
formerly,  both  under  the  Saxon  and  Norman  rule,  made 
a  royal  residence.  The  entire  interest  of  Winchester 
may  be  said  to  reside  in  its  magnificent  cathedral,  one 
of  the  most  superb  examples  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
Great  Britain,  built  1070-1097. —  W.  College,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  New  College,  Oxford,  stands  without  the  city. 
Pop.  15,500. 

Winchester,  iu  Connecticut,  a  post-township  of  Litch¬ 
field  co.,  30  m.  W.N.W.  ot  Hartford:  pop  (1870)  4,102. 

Winchester,  iu  Illinois,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Scott 
co.,  51  in.  S.W.  of  Springfield  ;  pop.  abt.  2,600. 

W  inchester,  ill  Indiana ,  a  post-village,  cap.  ot  Ran¬ 
dolph  co.,  75  hi.  E.N.E.  of  Indianapolis;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Winchester,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-vill.,  cap.  of  Clarke 
co.,  45  in.  E.S.E.  of  Frankfort;  pop.  (1870)  2,471. 

Winchester,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of 
Middlesex  co.,  8  m.  W.N.W.  of  Boston  :  pop.  (1870)2,646. 

W  inchester,  in  Mississippi ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Wayne  co.,  15  m.  E.S.E.  of  Jackson. 

W  inchester,  in  New  Hampshire, a  post-vill.  and  twp. 
of  Cheshire  co.,  5  o  in.  S.W.  of  Concord  ;  pop.  (1870)2,097. 

Winchester,  iu  Ohio,  a  village  and  township  of  Adams 
co.,  80  m.  S.S.W.  of  Columbus;  pop  abt.  500. 

Winchester,  iu  Oregon,  a  village  of  Douglas  co.,  5  m. 
N.  of  Kosuburg  ;  pop.  abt.  412. 

Winchester,  in  Virginia,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Fred¬ 
erick  co.,  150  iu  N.N.W.  of  Richmond  ;  pep.  ( 1870)4,477. 

Winchester,  in  B7.vco«*i/i, a  post-township  of  W inne- 
bago  co. ;  pep.  abt.  855. 

Winchester  flinshel,  n.  See  Bushel. 

Wiaicing'-niachiiie,  (win' sing-,)  n.  In  dyeing,  the 
real  by  which  the  operator  winds  various  articles  through 
the  dyeing-vat  or  copper. 

Wind  Clap.  iu  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  North- 
inupton  co.,  15  ui.  N.N.W.  of  Easton. 

Wind*  (wind,)n.  [A  S.,  Du., and  Ger.]  (Meteorol.)  A  sen¬ 
sible  current  of  the  atmosphere,  and  as  such  distinct 
from  that  motion  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  diurnal  and  annual  movements  of  the 
earth,  and  is  not  perceptible.  The  motions  of  the  atmos* 
phere  are  subject  iu  some  degree  to  the  same  laws  as 
those  of  the  denser  fluids.  If  we  remove  a  portion  of 
water  in  a  large  reservoir,  we  see  the  surrounding  water 
flow  in  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  and  if  a  portion,  be¬ 
ing  rarefied  by  heat,  or  condensed  by  cold,  ascends  in 
tiie  one  instance  ami  descends  in  the  other,  a  counter¬ 
current  is  the  visible  and  natural  result ;  and  similar 
effects  are  found  to  follow  the  same  causes  in  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  fluid.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  solar  radiation, 
communicating  heat  to  any  portion  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face,  is  to  generate  an  ascensional  movement  in  the  in¬ 
cumbent  atmosphere,  a  bodily  overflowing  of  its  mate¬ 
rial  above,  and  a  relief  of  barometrical  pressure  below. 
The  air  of  the  cooler  surrounding  region,  uot  being  so 
relieved,  will  be  driven  in  by  the  difference  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure  so  arising,  and  thus  originate  two  dis¬ 
tinct  winds,  —  ail  upper  one  setting  outward  from  the 
heated  region,  a  lower  inwards  or  towards  it.  These  el- 
fects  upon  the  earth,  together  with  the  rotary  motion 
of  tile  earth,  are  the  primary  causes  ot  fill  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  winds.  No  wind  can  arise  without  a  pre¬ 
vious  derangement  of  the  general  equilibrium,  and  the 
general  causesof  this  may  be  stated  as  follows :  —  1.  The 
ascent  ol  the  air  over  certain  tracts  heated  by  the  sun  ; 
2.  evaporation, causing  an  actual  increase  in  the  volume 
of  the  atmosphere;  3.  rain,  snow,  Ac.,  causing  an  actual 
decrease  i u  its  volume,  by  the  destruction  of  the  vapor. 
Currents  thus  produced  may  be  permanent  and  general, 
extending  over  a  large  portion  of  the  globe;  periodical, 
as  iu  the  Indian  Ocean;  or  variable  and  occasional,  or, 
at  least,  uncertain,  us  the  winds  in  temperate  climates. 
See  Trade-winds.  See  also  Wind,  in  the  Supple¬ 
ment. 

— Air  put  in  motion  by  some  artificial  means  :  as,  the  term/ 
of  a  shot,  the  wind  of  a  bellows. —  Breath  ;  power  or  act 
of  respiration;  as,  he  is  sound  wind  and  limb,  let  him 
have  his  wind.  —  Breath  modulated  by  the  respiratory 
and  vocal  organs,  or  by  an  instrument.  —  Flatulence: 
air  generated  iu  the  stomach  and  bowels;  as,  to  break 
wind. —  One  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass;  as, 
the  four  winds. —  Vain  or  void  effort;  empty  ;  insigni¬ 
ficant  ;  light  as  wind  ;  mere  breath  ;  as,  his  talk  is  wind. 
— (In  this  sense  frequently  pronounced  wind.) — A  kind 
of  flatulent  disease,  peculiar  to  newly-shorn  sheep. 

Between  wind  and  water.  (Naut.)  In  that  part  of  a 
ship’s  sides,  just  immediately  under  the  water-line,  and 
which  is  frequently  exposed  by  the  ship’s  rolling,  or  by 
the  fluctuation  of  the  water’s  surface;  as,  a  shot  struck 
her  between  wind  and  water.  —  Down  the  wind,  moving 
along  with  the  wind  ;  also,  in  a  state  of  decline  or  decay. 
— In  the  wind's  eye.  (Naut.)  In  the  direction  of  the 
quarter  whence  the  wind  blows  ;  as,  to  sail  right  in  the 
wtwi's  eye  —  Three  sheets  in  the  wind ,  halt-tight ;  half 
seas-over;  iu  a  state  of  semi-intoxication  from  liquor;  — 
used  figuratively  and  colloquially. — To  be  in  the  wind,  to 
be  on  tiie  tapis ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  inchoate  prepara¬ 
tion  ;  to  he  suspected  or  surmised,  although  not  yet  an¬ 
nounced  or  acknowledged;  as,  his  silence  is  ominous, 
there  must  be.  something  in  the  wind. —  To  carry  the  wind , 
to  toss  the  nose  as  high  as  the  ears,  said  of  a  horse. —  To 
raise  the  wind ,  to  collect  cash  ;  to  procure  money,  espe¬ 
cially  implying  some  degree  of  strait  only  to  be  relieved 
by  ingenuity  or  artifice  ;  as,  he  pawned  his  watch  to  raixe 
tiie.  wind.  (Colloq.)  — To  have,  or  take  the  wind ,  to  gain  or 
have  the  upper-hand  or  advantage. —  To  take,  or  yet  wind, 
to  t>e  divulged  or  bruited  about;  to  be  made  public  ;  as, 
the  whole  affair  got  wind. 

— v.  a.  To  winnow  ;  to  ventilate;  to  desiccate  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  as  grain.  —  To  nose  ;  to  follow  up  the  scent; 
as,  hounds  wind  a  fox. — (Man.)  To  drive  with  such  speed, 
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as  a  liorso,  as  to  cause  him  to  be  blown.  —  To  rest,  as  a 
horse,  to  enable  him  to  recover  wind. — To  wind  a  ship. 
(Naut.)  To  turn  a  ship  about,  end  for  end,  iu  order  to 
catch  the  wind  on  the  opposite  side. 

Wind.  (wind,)  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  wound.)  To  sound 
by  blowing  or  inflation  ;  to  sound  so  that  the  notes  shall 
be  prolonged  and  varied  ;  as.  to  wind  a  bugle. 

Wind*  (wind,)  v.a.  (imp  and  pp.  wound,  rarely  winded.) 
[A.  S.  tvindan  ;  Du.  and  Ger.  win  den.]  To  turn  round 
some  fixed  object;  to  form  into  a  ball  or  coil  by  turn¬ 
ing;  to  twist ;  to  wreathe ;  to  cause  to  form  convolu¬ 
tions  about  anything;  as,  to  wind  thread  upon  a  spool. 
—  To  enfold  ;  to  encircle;  to  entwist ;  as,  he  wound  bis 
arms  around  her.  —  To  govern;  to  turn  and  lead  at 
pleasure;  to  control  ;  to  change,  alter,  or  vary  at  will ; 
as,  his  wife  wi nds  him  just  as  she  pleases. — To  intro¬ 
duce,  as  one’s  self  by  insinuation ;  as,  be  wound  himself 
into  my  confidence.  —  To  surround  with  a  coiled  mate¬ 
rial  ;  as,  to  wind  the  handle  of  a  cricket-bat. —  To  wind 
np.  (1.)  To  coil  completely,  or  bring  to  a  small  com¬ 
pass  ;  as,  to  wind  up  a  skein  of  thread. — (2.)  To  bring  to 
an  end  or  conclusive  settlement ;  as,  to  wind  up  a  busi¬ 
ness. —  (3.)  To  set  so  as  to  insure  a  continued  motion,  by 
winding  the  spring,  &c.,  as  a  clock,  a  watch,  a  chro¬ 
nometer,  Ac.;  —  hence,  to  put  in  renewed  order  for  ac¬ 
tion  ;  as,  he  wound  up  his  courage  for  the  occasion. 

— v.  n.  To  turn  around  something  ;  to  assume  a  spiral  or 
convolved  form  ;  as,  a  creeper  winds  round  a  tree.  — To 
crook  ;  to  bend  ;  to  proceed  in  flexures;  to  have  a  circu¬ 
lar  direction  or  course;  to  have  a  twist,  or  nn  uneven 
surface,  or  a  surface  whose  parts  do  not  He  in  the  same 
plane;  as,  a  winding  path;  a  winding  river,  Ac.  —  To 
double  ;  to  move  this  way  and  that,  or  from  one  side  to 
the  other;  as,  a  fox  winds  when  pursued  by  hounds. — 
To  wind  out,  to  escape  or  be  extricated  from  ;  as,  they 
wound  out  of  the  labyrinth. 

— n.  A  turn  :  a  bend  ;  a  flexure  ;  a  winding. 

Windag'r*  (wind'aj.)  n.  [From  wind;  Sp.  riento,  wind, 
windage.J  (Gnu.)  The  space  between  the  ball  and  the 
bore  in  a  piece  of  ordnance,  so  named  because  filled  with 
wind  or  air;  or,  the  difference  between  the  diameter  of 
a  gun  or  other  piece  of  ordnance  and  that  of  a  hall  or 
shell;  or,  the  difference  between  the  area  of  a  section 
of  a  bore  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  and  the  area  of  a 
great  circle  of  the  shot. 

Windborc*  n.  (Mining.)  The  bottom  pipe  in  a  lift 
of  pumps. 

Wind  hound*  a.  (Naut.)  Hindered  from  sailing  by 
a  contrary  wind. 

W’ind'-brokon*  ( brolc'n ,)  a.  Diseased  in  the  respira¬ 
tory  organs ;  as,  wind-broken  horse. 

Wind'-rliest*  n.  (Mus.)  A  reservoir  of  wind  in  an  organ. 

Wind  -dropsy,  n.  (Med.)  See  Emphysema. 

W’illd'-eg'g;*  n-  An  addle-egg. 

Wind  er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  winds;  hence,  a 
parasitic  or  creeping  plant. — A  reel  lor  winding  thread, 
Ac.,  upon.  —  One  of  the  steps  of  a  spiral  staircase. 

Windfall,  n.  Fruit  blown  off  a  tree  by  wind;  hence, 
any  unexpected  gain  or  advantage;  an  unlooked-for 
legacy. 

Wind  fallen*  (-fawln,)  a.  Blown  down  by  the  wind. 

Wind  -gall*  (-yawl.)  n.  (Far.)  A  soft  tumor  on  the 
fetlock  joints  of  a  horse. 

Wind  -^aiij^e,  (-gdj,)  n.  Same  as  Anemometer,  q.v. 

Wind  -"  ini*  n.  Same  as  Air-gun,  7.  v. 

Windham,  in  Connecticut,  a  N.E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island;  area,  620  sq.  in. 
Rivers.  Natchang,  Quiuebaug,  Shetucket,  and  Will i- 
inautic.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  fertile  along  the  streams. 
Cap.  Brooklyn.  Pep.  (1870)  38,535. — A  post-village  and 
township  of  the  above  co.,  30  m.  S.E.  of  Hartford  ;  pop. 
(1870;  5,413. 

Windham*  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Cumberland 
co.,  48  in.  S.W.  of  Augusta;  pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Windham.  iu  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Rockingham  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  753. 

Wi  ml  list  in*  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Greene 
co.;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

Windham.  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Portage  co.,  41  m.  E.S.E.  of  Cleveland  ;  pop.  (1870)  865. 

Wind  ham,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Bradford  co.,  14  m.  E.N.E.  of  Towanda ;  pop. 
abt.  1,400. — A  township  of  Wyoming  co. ;  pop.  abt.  900. 

Wind  ham,  in  Vermont,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts;  area,  850  sq.  in.  Rivers. 
Connecticut,  Deerfield, and  West  River.  Surface,  moun¬ 
tainous  in  the  W.,  elsewhere  diversified;  soil,  generally 
fertile.  Cap.  Fayetteville.  Pop.  (1870)  26,025.— A  post¬ 
township  of  Windham  co.,  75  iu.  S.  of  Montpelier  ;  pop . 
(1870)  544. 

Wind  ham  Centre,  in  New  York,  a.  post-village  of 
Greene  co.,  35  Hi.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

Wind  Hirer  Mountains*  a  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  on  the  E.  border  of  Oregon,  the  highest  sum¬ 
mit  of  which  is  Fremont  8  Peak,  13,570  ft.  above  the  sea. 

W  iml  -liateli*  n.  (Mining.)  The  place  where  the  ore 
is  taken  out  of  the  earth. 

Wind  hover,  11.  ( Zobl .)  A  species  of  hawk;  the 
kastrel ,  q.  v.,  so  called  from  hovering  iu  the  air  in  search 
of  its  prey. — Nares. 

Wind  iness  n.  [From  windy.]  State  of  being  windy 
or  tempestuous;  us,  the  windin'-ss  of  the  equinoctial 
season.  —  Flatulence  of  body.  — Tendency  to  generate 
wind  or  produce  flatulence;  as,  the  windiness  of  green 
vegetables.  —Tumor;  pnfliness. 

W  indiiijf, (uun</'-,)<i..  Bending  ;  twisting  from  a  direct 
line  or  an  even  surface. 

— n.  Act  of  those  persons  or  things  that  wind  ;  a  bend  ,• 
a  turn  or  turning ;  flexure;  meander;  as,  the  windings 
of  a  labyrinth.  —  A  blowing;  a  sounding  by  inflation; 
especially,  a  call  by  the  boatman’s  whistle. 
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iud'i tig-engine,  (mln'jlni)  n.  (Mining.)  An  engine 
employed  lor  the  druwing  up  of  skips,  buckets,  &c.,  from 
a  deep  shaft. 

ind  iu^ly.  adv.  In  a  winding,  meandering,  or  cir¬ 
cuitous  in. timer. 

M  md  iii-.Nlieid.  h  A  sheet  in  which  a  corpse  is 
wound. 

Wi n <l'i n $r- tackle,  (tah'l  or  tdk'l,)  n.  (Naut.)  A 
tackle  consisting  of  one  fixed  triple  block  and  one 
double  or  triple  movable  block,  used  for  hoisting  heavy 
articles  in  and  out  of  a  vessel. 

\Viii<r-in«t i*n men t.«  n.  ( Mus .)  An  instrument  of 
music  sounded  by  means  of  the  breath,  as  a  flute,  a 
from  ho  ue,  a  clarionet,  Ac. 

UiiidiNrli^ral/.  Alfred,  Prince,  Austrian  field- 
marshal  and  commander-in-chief,  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
Prince  Windischgratz,  and  was  B.  at  Brussels,  1787.  lie 
took  part  in  the  campaign  of  1805,  18U9,  and  1813-14 
against  the  French,  and  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general  in  1833.  He  is  chiefly  remembered  for  the  part 
he  played  in  opposing  the  revolutionary  movements  of 
1848-40.  lie  was  governor  of  Prague  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Slave  insurrection,  in  June,  1848;  the  princess, 
bis  wife,  was  shot  by  the  insurgents  as  she  looked  irom 
a  window;  and  the  prince  bombarded  the  town  for  48 
hours,  and,  after  a  severe  conflict,  defeated  the  insur¬ 
gents  and  suppressed  the  movement.  In  October  fol¬ 
lowing  he  was  created  field-marshal,  and  named  comman¬ 
der-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the  empire  out  of  Italy,  and 
marched  on  Vienna,  which  was  then  in  the  power  of  the 
revolutionary  party,  lie  proclaimed  a  state  of  siege,  and 
after  sdim*  days’  delay  commenced  the  attack,  which  was 
supported  by  the  Croats  under  Jellachicli.  The  conflict 
was  very  sharp,  amf  only  ended,  after  four  days’  fighting, 
with  the  capture  of  the  city,  November  1st.  The  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  republican  leader,  Robert  Blum,  a  fortnight 
later,  produced  a  very  painful  feeling  throughout 
Europe.  In  the  following  year,  W.  was  employed  against  I 
the  Hungarians,  but  after  some  favorable  movements 
and  the  occupation  of  several  towns,  be  was  unable  to 
accomplish  anything  more,  and  had  to  quit  Buda  before 
the  increasing  forces  of  the  enemy,  lie  had  fought  on 
tin*  side  of  absolutism  all  his  life,  and  his  last  days  were 
embittered  by  the  discovery  that  it  was  the  losing  side. 
D.  1882. 

Hindi  n.  and  lace,  a  cord.]  (Mech.)  Any 

machine  consisting  of  an  horizontal  roller  or  barrel 
turned  by  use  of  handspikes  upon  pivots  or  gudgeons, 
entering  fixed  supports  at  its  extremities,  and  thus 
caused,  by  means  of  a  rope  or  chain  piissing  round  it, 
to  draw  toward  it  or  to  raise  heavy  burdens. 

W  in 'il lo,  n.  A  kind  of  reel  or  spindle. 

\Y i ml le-*tr;iu  (win'dl-,)  n.  A  stalk  of  grass. 

YViml  lcss.  a.  Destitute  of  wind  ;  out  of  breath. 

Windmill,  n.  A  building  containing  machinery  for 
grinding  corn,  pumping  water,  sawing  wood,  or  for  any 
purpose  depending  on  wheel-work,  to  which  motion  is 
communicated  by  the  impulse  of  the  wind.  (Fig  1789.) 
The  building  is  a  wall  of  timber,  brickwork,  or  stone, 
in  the  form  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone;  and  the  smaller 
kind  of  mill,  when  formed  of  timber,  is  capable,  by 
means  of  a  lever,  of  being  turned  round  horizontally  on 
an  axis,  in  order  that  the  plane  in  which  the  radii,  or 
arms  of  the  sails,  revolve,  may  he  placed  perpendicu  * 
larly  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  for  the  purpose  of  al¬ 
lowing  the  latter  to  act  upon  the  sails  in  tho  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  manner. 

Window,  (win'do,)  n.  [Dan.  mndu* ;  Sp.  veneana.]  An 
aperture  in  a  wall  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air  to 
the  interior.  Windows  were  almost  unknown  in  the 
religions  and  other  monumental  structures  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  hut  they  constitute  an  es¬ 
sential  and  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Gothic,  to 
which  style  they  stand  in  the  same  relation  as  orders  do 
to  the  temple  architecture  of  antiquity.  The  prsictice 
of  window  tracery  (see  Traceky)  everywhere  had  its 
origin  in  window -grouping,  placing  two  or  three  lancet 
windows  beside  each  other,  and  one  or  more  foil  or  ro¬ 
sette  windows  above  and  between  their  heads,  in  order  ( 
to  fill  out  the  arched  cell  of  the  vaulting,  which  then 
necessarily  gave  the  whole  group  an  arched  outline: 
and  this  was  indicated  by  a  general  drip-mould  or  label, 
it  then  became  desirable  to  lighten  the  irregular  shaped 
masses  of  stone  left  between  the  perforations,  and  this 
was  done  by  piercing  these  masses,  or  spandrils,  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  solid  frame  of  each  foil  or  rosette  to  an  equal 
thickness  all  round,  as  if  several  such  frames  or  rings 
were  packed  into  one greatarched  opening,  which  hence¬ 
forth  was  regarded  as  one  window  instead  of  several. 
(See  Fig. 2518.)  A  very  elegant  style  of  window  (Fig. 
2620),  not  un¬ 
common  in 
cath  e  d  r  a  1  8 
and  large 
churches  in 
the  Middle 
Ages,  is  the 
Rose  Window. 

It  is  circular 
in  form,  and 
the  niullions 
converge  to¬ 
wards  the 
centre,  some¬ 
what  like  the 
spokes  of  a 
wheel ;  hence 
the  name  of 
Ca  t  fieri  ne 
Win  do  V)  s, 

(q.v.)or  wheel- 


Fig.  2620. -ROSE- WINDOW,  (a.  d.  1360.) 


windows,  is  sometimes  given  to  them.  In  classical  archi¬ 
tecture  are  usually  rectangular  openings  without  any 
internal  splay,  with  architraves  and  other  ornaments 
on  the  exterior,  very  similar  to  those  of  the  door¬ 
ways,  hut  sometimes  they  have  arched  heads:  and  oc¬ 
casionally  small  circular  and  semicircular  windows  are 
used,  lu  modern  buildings,  windows  called  Venetian 
windows  are  sometimes  introduced;  they  are  of  large 
size,  divided  by  columns,  or  piers  resembling  pilasters, 
into  three  lights,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  usually 
wider  than  the  others,  and  is  sometimes  arched;  in  the 
arrangement  and  character  of  their  ornaments  they 
resemble  the  windows  used  in  classical  architecture. 
In  distributing  windows  so  that  there  he  had  a  suffi- 
cieney  of  light,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  piers  or  intervals 
between  them  never  less  than  the  width  of  the  window, 
and  never  more  than  two  widths  of  the  same. 

— r.  a.  To  furnish  with  windows. 

Wan'dow-3»lind,  ».  A  blind  to  intercept  the  light 
of  a  window. 

— n.  A  short  screen  for  a  window,  made  of  perforated  zinc 
or  woven  wire;  also,  a  screen  for  a  window,  made  of 
calico  or  other  material  attached  to  a  roller.  Sinunonds. 

H  in  dan-lranie,  n.  The  frame  of  a  wiudow  which 
receives  and  supports  the  sashes. 

W  in  den-glass,  n.  Banes  of  glass  for  fitting  in 
windows. 

H  in  dau  less,  a.  Without  a  window  or  windows. 

Win'dow-MRHli,  n.  The  sash  in  which  panes  of  glass 
are  set  for  windows. 

Win'dow-NORt.  n.  A  seat  in  or  under  a  window. 

n.  A  rolling  or  a  projecting  blind  or 
sunshade,  either  opaque  or  partially  transparent.  Sim’ds. 

Wiirdow-shutter,  n.  A  frame  or  shutter  used  to 
close  windows  securely. 

Win'dow-sil I,  n.  (Arch.)  The  flat  board  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  window-frame. 

Wi nd'pipe*  n.  (Anal.)  Same  as  Trachea,  q.  v. 

Wind  -plant,  n.  A  species  of  Anemone,  7.  v. 

Wind  -pump.  n.  A  pump  moved  by  a  windmill. 

Wind '-rode*  a.  (Naut.)  Caused  to  ride  or  drive  by 
the  wind,  in  opposition  to  the  course  of  the  tide:  —  said 
of  a  vessel  lying  at  anchor,  with  wind  and  tide  opposed 
to  each  other.  —  Totten. 

W  ind  -rose.  n.  [Ger.,  the  card  of  the  mariner’s  com¬ 
pass,  so  named  from  resembling  a  rose.J  An  account  of 
the  mean  pressure  of  the  air  under  winds  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  the  compass. 

Windrow,  ( win'rd ,)  n.  A  row  of  hay  raked  together 
for  the  purpose  of  being  rolled  into  cocks.  —  In  Eng¬ 
land,  sheaves  of  grain  set  up  in  a  row,  one  against  an¬ 
other,  that  the  wind  may  blow  between  them. 

— r.  a.  To  arrange  in  lines  or  rows,  as  newly-made  hay. 

Wind '-sail,  n.  The  sail  or  vane  of  a  wind-mill. 

(Naut.)  A  tube  or  funnel  of  canvas,  employed  to  con¬ 
vey  a  stream  of  fresh  air  down  into  the  lower  parts  of 
a  ship. 

Wind'Mor,  a  borough  of  England,  co.  Berks.  22  m.  W. 
of  London,  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Thames.  It  is 


Fig.  2621.  —  Windsor  castle. 


celebrated  for  its  magnificent,  castle,  for  850  years  the 
principal  residence  of  the  English  sovereigns,  situated 
to  the  VV.  of  Windsor  Forest,  a  royal  chase  56  m.  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  S.  of  Windsor  Great  Park,  covering 
4,000  acres,  and  stocked  with  deer.  The  castle,  originally 
built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  was  much  Improved 
by  Edward  III.,  and  subsequent  monarchs.  In  St. 
George’s  Chapel,  within  the  castle’s  walls,  (Fig.  991),  lie 
the  remains  of  Edward  IV.,  Henry  VI.,  Henry  Till., 
Charles  I.,  Ac.  Pop.  of  town  abt.  12,000. 

Windsor,  in  Chi.,  ap.-vill.  of  Sonoma  co.,  10  m.  N.W. 
ol  Santa  Rosa;  a  vill.  of  Sierra  co. ;  in  Conn.,  a  p.-twp. 
of  Hartford  co.,  6  ni.  N.  of  Hartford  ;  in  7//.,  a  p.-vill.  of 
Shelby  co.,  12  m.  E.  of  Shelbyville;  in  Ind..  a  p.-vill.  of 
Randolph  co. ;  in  Iowa ,  a  vill.  and  twp.  of  Fayette  co. ; 
in  Maine ,  a  p.-twp.  of  Kennebec  co.,  9  m.  S.E.  of  Augusta; 
in  Mass., si  p.-vill.  and  twp.  of  Berkshire  co. ;  in  Mich.,  a 
p.-twp.  of  Eaton  co. ;  in  TV.  Y.,  ap.-vill.  and  twp.  of 
Broome  co. ;  in  TV.  C,  a  p.-vill.  and  twp.  of  Rertie  co. ; 
in  Ohio,  a  p.-vill.  and  twp.  of  Ashtabula  co.;  a  twp.  of 
Lawrence  co. ;  a  vill.  and  twp.  of  Morgan  co. ;  in  Penn., 
a  twp.  of  Berks  co. ;  a  p.-twp.  of  York  co. ;  in  S.C.,  ap.- 
vill.  and  twp.  of  Barnwell  dist. ;  in  17.,  a  S.E.  co.,  bor¬ 
dering  on  New  Hampshire;  area,  1,040  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Connecticut  and  White.  Surface ,  mountainous  in  the 
W.,  elsewhere  diversified  ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap. 
Woodstock.  Pup.  (1870),  36,073.—  A  p.-vill. and  twp.  of 
the  above  co.,  77  m.  S.S.E.  of  Montpelier  ;  in  IFi's.,  a  p.- 
vill.  and  twp.  of  Dane  co.,  10  ni.  N.E.  of  Madison;  ini 
Nova  Scotia,  a  seaport-town,  cap.  of  Hants  co.,  on  an  I 
arm  of  Mines  Bay,  30  m.  N.W.  of. Halifax. 

Wind'sor-soap,  n.  A  kind  of  superior  scented  soap. 
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|Win<|  . tight,  a.  80  tight  a.s  to  exclude  the  wind. 

"  "•<*  WHI-.I,  n.  The  point  or  quarter  from  which  the 
wind  blows;  as,  to  sail  to  the  wiiuiward. 

—a.  Being  on  the  side  from  which  the  wind  blows, 

"  ward  Island*,  those  islands  In  theWest  Indies 
winch  extend  Irom  Martinique  to  Tobago;— so  railed  in 
opposition  to  the  Leeward,  q. v.  See  also  Antilles.' 
wind  y,  a.  (cutup,  windier ;  superl.  windiest  )  [A  S 
wtndtg.)  Consisting  0f  wind— Windward  ;  as,  the  windy 
sole  ot  a  ship. — Boisterous;  tempestuous;  characterized 
by  the  action  ot  wind;  as ,  windy  weather.  —  Empty* 
airy;  insubstantial;  as,  windy  Words  ;  windy  applause! 

flatulent  ;  serving  to  generate  gas  In  the  stoumeh  or 
bowels;  as.  windy  victuals.  — Attended  or  caused  by 
flatulence;  as,  a  windy  colic. 

W  ine,  n.  [A.  8.  win :  Ger.  mein ;  Lat.  rinitm ;  It.  and 
8p.  vino;  Er.  vin.]  The  fermented  juice  of  the  Grape 
1  ,l!s  vmt/era  (see  Vms).  The  alcoholic  strength 
of  wine  depends  on  the  amount  of  glucose  or  grape- 
sugar  contained  in  the  must ;  its  flavor,  on  certain  essen¬ 
tial  Oils  produced  in  the  grape  itself  when  it  has  reached 
maturity,  or  perhaps  on  some  ethers  developed  at  once 
in  the  process  of  fermentation,  or  more  slowly  as  the 
wine  ripens  by  age.  The  latter  is  probably  the  true 
explanation  ot  what  is  called  the  bouguel  of  wine  for 
common  wines,  though  they  may  be  often  kept  for  an. 
indefinite  period,  do  not  improve  by  age,  while  the 
highest  class  of  wines 
become,  within  cer-  ~ 
tain  limits, much  bet¬ 
ter  by  keeping.  The  | 
vino  grows  best  on  = 
exposed  hills,  on  a^ 
light,  calcareous,  and  ; 
especially  on  a  vol-  * 
canic  soil,  and  with  ! 
a  south-east  aspect.  [ 

The  nature  of  the  soil  \ 
is  everything  with 
the  wine  produced;] 
for  while  the  pro-  * 
duce  of  a  particular  I 
spot  may  be  of  the  \ 
highestmarketvalue,  \ 
that  which  is  grown  ( 
a  few  yards  from  the  j 
mysterious  boundary 
may  be  almost  value-  Fig.  2622. — ancient  wine-press. 
less.  No  analysis  of 

the  soil  of  the  best  vineyards  has  given  any  cine  to  this 
remarkable  difference  in  produce.  All  that  is  known  is 
matter  of  experience,  though,  as  the  juice  of  the  grape 
always  contains  a  notable  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar  in 
solution,  which  is  deposited  as  the  wine  ripens,  it,  is  clear 
that  the  soil  must  contain  potash.  The  manufacture  of 
the  wine,  and  the  manipulation  of  the  grape  harvest,  are 
matters  of  careful  and  anxious  interest  to  the  vine-grow¬ 
er.  A  bad  vineyard  will  not, of  course,  produce  good  wine, 
but  the  produce  of  the  best  vineyard  may  be  spoiled  by 
bad  management  or  unskilfulness.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  grape-juice  is,  that  it  contains  within  itself  all  the 
elements  necessary  for  vinification,  and  when  left  at  rest 
undergoes  a  spontaneous  fermentation,  while  the  juice  of 
all  other  fruits  require  a  leaven  of  some  sort  to  induce  the 
process  necessary  to  convert  the  juice  into  wine.  Wine,  as 
a  therapeutic  agent,  is  the  least  objectionable  of  all  fer¬ 
mented  or  distilled  liquors.  Alcoholic  liquors  of  all 
kinds  are,  when  taken  to  excess,  injurious  to  the  system, 
seriously  affecting  both  the  stomach  and  the  liver;  while 
malt  liquors,  though  seldom  affecting  either  organ,  are 
liable  to  produce  that  condition  of  the  blood  which  results 
in  gout,  a  disease  to  which  drinkers  of  large  qnantities 
of  porter  are  especially  prone.  From  all  these  conse¬ 
quences  wine  is  in  a  great  measure  free.  An  account 
of  the  various  wines  will  be  found  under  their  partic¬ 
ular  names.  See  also  page  2524. 

— The  fermented  juice  of  many  sub-acid  fruits;  as,  goose- 
berry-u>mc,  currant-mne,  Ac. —  Intoxication  ;  drinking 
to  excess. — Spirit  of  wine.  See  Alcohol. 

Wine**,  American.  Florida  made  the  first  IF.  in  the 
U.  S.  from  native  grapes,  in  1685.  N.  Longworth,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  who  began  in  1828,  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  successful  IF.  manufacture  in  the  U. 
S.  The  IF.  produced  by  him  was  a  white  W.  made  Irom 
the  Catawba  grape,  and  resembling  the  IF.  of  the  Rhine. 
Missouri  soon  followed,  and  the  quantity  produced  in 
these  two  States,  in  1877,  amounted  to  several  million 
gals.  W.  made  from  the  native  Scuppernong  grape,  has 
long  been  an  industry  of  North  Carolina,  and  other 
Southern  States.  N.  Y.,  Penna.,  aud  Ills,  make  consid¬ 
erable  IF.;  in  all, several  million  gallons  annually.  The 
grapes  used  in  the  U.  S.  make  both  white  and  red  W., 
and  are  chiefly  the  Catawba,  Isabella,  Delaware,  Diana, 
Concord,  Hartford  prolific,  Ives,  etc.,  the  first  three 
make  alight  color  or  white  IF.  Since  1862,  and  after 
many  failures,  an  excellent  IF.  lias  been  produced  in 
N.J., chiefly  by  Germans  at  Vineland,  Egg  Harbor,  &c., 
in  Atlantic  Counties;  the  best  is  red,  some  resembling 
Bordeaux,  others  Burgundy.  It  was  only  when  the 
foreign  grape  was  abandoned  or  mixed  with  the  native 
that  success  was  achieved.  The  grapes  most  esteemed 
in  this  locality  for  IF.  are  the  Cynthiana,  the  CletmT, 
and  the  Virginia  seedling.  Hammondsport,  in  N.  Y., 
is  a  central  point  of  a  largo  IF.  producing  country, 
qnantities  of  sparkling  IF.  or  Champagne  are  produced. 
About  10,000  acres  arc  in  grapes,  the  Catawba,  Isabella, 
Iona,  and  Concord  are  the  varieties  chiefly  cultivated. 
Two  IF.  Cos.  there  produce  about  500,000  bottles  annu¬ 
ally,  besides  still  wine.  The  culture  of  the  grape  and 
the  manufacture  of  IF.  in  California  was  early  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Jesuit  Missionaries,  from  the  grape  termed 
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Lob  Angeles,  and  this  grape  still  forms  a  chief  part  of  all 
the  W.  made  there.  In  1877  C.  produced  over  5,000,000 
gallons,  besides  quantities  of  brandy.  With  the  great 
variety  of  soil  and  climate,  it  cannot  be  long  before  the 
U.  S.  will  become  a  leading  W.  producing  country. 

Wine'«bfi|?,  Wine  - skill,  n.  A  bug  made  of  skin 
for  containing  wiue. 

Wine'«bibber»  n.  One  who  drinks  copiously  of  wine. 

Mi  lie'- biscuit,  (bts'kit,)n.  A  kind  of  sweet  biscuit 
intended  to  be  served  with  wine. 

Wine-cooler,  n.  A  vessel  of  porous  earthenware  for 
the  cooling  of  wine  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water 
which  surrounds  the  bottle  or  decanter;  also,  a  stand 
for  wine-bottles  containing  ice. 

Wine  -Grower,  n.  The  cultivator  of  a  vineyard  who 
also  makes  wine. 

M  in  o'- Press,  ».  An  apparatus  for  pressing  grapes. 

M'iiie'-stonc,  n.  Same  us  Ahqal. 

Mi  ne'-wliey,  ( hwd ,)  u.  A  mixture  of  wine,  milk,  and  I 
water  —  Duvglison. 

M  iiies'btirg,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Holmes  co. 

Min  'field,  in  Kan.,  a  twp.  of  Cowley  co. ;  in  111 ,  a  p.- 
vi  11.  and  twp.  of  Du  Page  co. ;  in  lud .,  a  p.-twp»  of  Lake 
co. ;  in  Iowa,  a  p.-vill.  of  Henry  co. ;  a  twp.  of  Scott  co. ; 
in  i\T.  I'.,  a  p.-vill.  and  twp.  of  Herkimer  co. ;  in  Pa.,§ 
twp.  of  Butler  co. ;  in  W.  V.,  a  twp.  of  Marion  co. ;  a  p.- 
vi II..  cap.  of  Putnam  co. ;  in  H'is.,  a  twp.  of  Sauk  co. 

Mr  in<£,  n.  [Swed.  vinga ;  W.  gwiny, a  wriggliug  motion.] 
The  limb  ol  a  bird  by  which  it  puts  itself  in  a  quick  re¬ 
ciprocating  motion  through  the  air,  or  which  occasion¬ 
ally  assists  it  in  running  only.  See  Bird.  —  The  limb  of 
au  insect  used  for  the  purpose  of  flight.  See  Insect.  — 
—  Flight;  passage  by  the  wing;  us,  to  take  winy. — 
Means  of  flying,  or  of  rapid  motion  or  acceleration  ;  mo¬ 
tive  of,  or  incitement  to,  flight;  as,  “  Then  fiery  expedi¬ 
tion  he  my  winy."  (Shaks )  — Tlmt  which  is  put  in  wing- 
like  motion  by  the  action  of  the  air,  as  a  fan  for  win- 
novviug  grain,  the  vane  or  sail  of  a  wind-mill,  Ac. —  An 
ornament  worn  on  the  shoulder;  —  a  small  imitation  of 
epaulet  or  shoulder-knot.  (Simmonds.) —  Aliy  side-piece 
or  side-shoot. 

— pi.  (MU.)  The  flank  sections  of  an  army  or  body  of 
troops,  as  distinguished  from  the  centra.  Fault  regiment 
is  also  divided  into  two  portions,  called  respectively  the 
right  and  left  winy. 

— pi.  (Naul.)  Passages  along  the  sides  of  a  ship  between 
the  fore  and  aft  cock-pits,  to  allow  the  carpenters  to  gain 
access  to  any  leaks. — In  a  fleet,  the  extremities  thereof, 
when  the  ships  are  drawn  up  iu  line,  or  when  forming 
the  t  wo  sides  of  a  triangle. 

(Hot.)  8ee  Ala. 

(Arch.)  A  side-building,  brandling  from,  and  of  less 
dimensions  than,  the  inaiii  edifice;  as,  one  of  the  wings 
of  a  palatial  mansion. 

(Hart.)  A  branch  or  shoot  growing  up  by  the  side  of 
another. 

(Fortif.)  The  longer  side  of  crown-works,  Ac.,  bring¬ 
ing  them  into  connection  with  the  main  work. 

On  the  winy ,  flying;  as,  to  kill  a  bird  on  tne  wing. — 
On  the  wings  of  the  wind ,  witli  the  utmost  degree  of  ve¬ 
locity. —  Under  the  winy  or  wings  of,  under  the  care, 
protection,  guardianship,  or  chuperonage  of;  as,  unmar¬ 
ried  daughters  under  the  maternal  winy. —  Wing-and- 
wing .  {Naul.)  The  situation  of  a  fore-and-aft  vessel 
when  she  is  sailing  dead  before  the  wind,  with  her  fore¬ 
sail  hauled  over  to  oue  side,  and  her  maiusall  on  the 
other. — Dana. 

—v.  a.  To  furnish  with  wings  or  wing-like  processes;  to 
enable  to  fly,  or  to  move  with  rapidity. — To  supply 
with  wings  or  side-bodies;  as,  a  winged  army.  —  To 
transport  by  flight;  as,  to  wing  a  shaft  or  shot.  —  To 
exert  the  power  of  flying;  to  move  or  p.iss  with  celerity 
through  :  as,  a  sea-gull  wings  its  way  o'er  the  waters. — 
To  wound,  maim,  or  disable  in  the  wing  or  side-bodies  ; 
as,  to  wmg  a  bird;  a  duellist  wings  his  adversary. 

Wing'-case,  n.  (Zoiil.)  Same  us  Elytron,  */.  v. 

M  inted,  ( wingd ,)  p.  a.  Having  wings  or  wing-like 
expansions;  as,  a  winged  creature. —  Soaring  with 
wings,  or  as  if  with  wings; — hence,  lofty;  sublime; 
elevated ;  as,  winged  enthusiasm. — Swift ;  rapid ;  speedy ; 
as,  winged  thoughts;  winged  haste.  {Sinks.)  —  Fanned 
or  agitated  with  wings;  alive  witli  birds;  as,  the  winged 
air.  {Milton.) — Wounded  or  disabled  iu  the  wing;  as, 
u  pheasant  winged  by  a  shot. 

(Bot.)  Same  as  Alate,  q.  v. 

(Her.)  Represented  with  wings,  or  displaying  wings 
different  in  color  from  the  body. 

M'ing'-I'ooteil,  a.  Having  wings  attached  to  the  feet, 
as  Mercury; — hence,  fleet;  swift;  rapid  »n  motion. 

W'ln^'lesM,  a.  Without  wings hence,  nut  uble  to 
ascend  or  fly. 

W'iiiK*  let,  n  A  small  wing. 

M’injf'-.sliell,  n.  Same  as  wing-case.  See  Elytron. 

Win^'-Ntruke,  n.  The  stroke  or  flap  of  a  wing. 

M  i  ii  ii'- 1 riiiisojii.  n.  {Naul.)  The  uppermost  tran¬ 
som  of  the  stem-frame. 

Miiitf'ville,  iu  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Grant  co. ; 
pop.  ill  1870,  1,061. 

Millay,  a.  Possessing  wings;  lienee,  swift;  rapid. 

M  in  nail,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Bennington 
co.,  80  in.  S.W.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  aht.  850. 

Mink,  ( wingk ,)  v.a.  [A .8.  wincum. J  To  shut  and  open 
the  eyelids  alternately  and  rapidly;  to  blink;  as,  eyes 
winking  at  the  sun.  —  To  shut  mid  open  the  eyelids  with 
a  quick  motion  ;  us,  “  they  are  not  blind,  but  they  wink." 
( Tdlotson .)  —  To  give  a  hint,  signal,  or  significant  inti¬ 
mation,  by  a-quick  opening  and  closing  of  the  eyelids. — 
To  overlook,  as  something  not  perfectly  satisfactory  or 
agreeable;  to  seem  not  to  see  or  take  notice  of;  to  con-' 
nive  at;  to  tolerate;  —  usually  before  at\  as,  men’s 
frailties  must  sometimes  be  winked  at. 


—  To  flicker  and  burn  dim  ;  ns,  a  winking  flame. 

— n.  Act  of  shutting  and  opening  the  eyelids  with  quick¬ 
ness;  ms,  I  scarcely  slept  a  wink  last  night.  —  A  hint 
given  by  shutting  the  eye  with  a  significant  cast;  as,  to 
tip  one  the  wink ;  a  wink  to  a  blind  horse  is  as  good  us 
a  nod. 

W’ink'er,  n.  One  who  winks  or  blinks.  —  A  blinker; 
a  horse  s  blinder;  as,  a  pair  of  winkers. 

M  ink  iiijgiy.  adv.  In  a  winking  manner. 

M'in'kle.  n.  A  colloquial  contraction  of  Periwinkle, q.v. 

Wink  te-liawk,  Mink'le-liole,  n.  A  rectangu¬ 
lar  relit  made  in  cloth.  (Local,  U.  8 ) — Bartlett. 

M'lnii,  in  Louisiana ,  a  N.  central  parish;  area,  980  sq 
m.  Rivers.  Red  and  Diigdemoua  rivers,  and  Saline 
Creek.  Cap.  Winfield.  Fop.  iu  1870,  4,997. 

Minn,  iu  Maine,  a  post-towuship  of  Penobscot  co.,  abt. 
50  m.  N.N.E.  of  Bangor. 

Winuelm'go,  in  Illinois ,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Wis¬ 
consin  ;  area,  5u0  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Rock,  Pekatoiiica,  and 
Kishwatikee.  Surface,  undulatiug;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Rockford.  J*op.  iu  1870,  29,672. — A  post-vill.  and  twp. 
of  the  above  co.,  7  in.  W.  of  Rockford;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Miimebago,  in  Iowa,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Minne¬ 
sota;  area,  460  sq.  ui.  Rivers.  Mankato  River,  and 
Lime  Creek.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Forest  City.  Pop.  in  1870,  1,572. 

Mi  nnebago,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Fail  caul  t  co.,  66  in.  S.W.  of  Mankato;  pop.  abt. 
600.  —  A  post-township  of  Houston  co. ;  pop.  abt.  400. 

Mini  lie  in  Wisconsin,  a  large  lake  occupied 

within  the  cos.  of  Winuebago,  Calumet,  and  Fond-du- 
Lac,  28  m.  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  11  in.  wide,  with  a 
depth  sufficient  for  navigation  ;  area,  212  sq.  m.  On  the 
E.  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  15  m.  long,  and  hundreds  of  feet 
deep  below  the  surface,  which  resembles  a  wall  made  by 
hand.  The  Fox  River  cunuects  it  with  Green  Bay.  —  A 
N.E.  central  co.,  bordering  on  the  above  lake;  area,  460 
sq.iu.  Rivers.  Fox  and  Wolf.  Surface,  undulating;  toil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Oshkosh.  Fop.  abt.  65,000. — A  township 
of  the  above  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,100. 

MjiiiiebagoeM*  a  tribe  of  N.  American  Indians  who 
lived  around  Lake  Winnebago  in  1069,  and  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  war  against  the  English  in  1762.  They 
were  also  engaged  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  in  1861.  In 
1818,  under  a  treaty  with  the  government,  they  removed 
on  the  S.E.  of  Otter  Tail  Lake,  in  Minnesota,  where  a 
distribution  of  land  was  made  to  them  iu  1859.  They 
numbered  then  2,561  souls  in  461  families. 

MTiaiiiecoai'fiia,  in  IPiscowrin,  a  post-village  and  twp. 
of  Winnebago  co  ,  14  m.  N.W.  of  Oshkosh  ;  pop.  abt  1,600. 

M  in  ner,  n.  [From  tom.]  One  who,  or  that  which, 
wins  or  gains  by  success  in  competition  or  contest. 

Min'nesiliiek,  in  Iowa,  a  N.N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Min¬ 
nesota;  area,  009  sq.m.  Rivers.  Upper  Iowa,  and  the 
N.  Fork  of  Turkey  River.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Decorah.  Fop.  (1870)  23,604. 

Woininil  Stiver,  in  N  w  Hampshire,  flows  into 
the  Piscataquis  River  from  Rockingham  co. 

M'in'ni iaig,  p.  a.  Adapted  to  secure  favor;  attaching; 
charming;  ingratiating;  as,  a  person  of  winning  manners. 

Minn ingS)  n.  pi.  The  sum  or  sums  won  or  gained  by 
success  in  acontestorcompetition  ; — opposed  to  losings  ; 
as,  to  count  one’s  winnings. 

Mri  n '  ei  i  ugly ,  a  dr.  In  a  winning  or  successful  manner. 

M'in'ninj^-post,  n.  The  pent  which  forms  the  goal  in 
a  horse-race;  as,  to  be  first  to  reach  the  winning-post. 

M  iii'nipeg',  a  lake  of  British  N.  America,  between  Lat. 
59°  and  o4°  N.,  Lou.  90°  and  99°  W.,  249  ni.  long,  uud  55 
wide.  It  receives  the  Assiuiboin,  Red,  Winnipeg,  and 
Saskatchewan  rivers,  and  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Mani¬ 
toba  and  the  Wiunipegoos  lakes,  and  discharges  its  sur¬ 
plus  waters  by  the  Nelson  Itiver  into  Hudson  Bay. —  A 
river  which  flows  into  the  abo  vo  lake,  after  a  N.W.  course 
of  250  m. —  A  district  of  the  prov  of  Manitoba,  q.v. 

M  ill'll  a  pegoos,  or  Winnipigoose,  a  lakeof  British  N 
America,  59  m.  W.  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  125  m.  long,  and 
25  in  average  breadth. 

Miai'nipiseo^ee,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  lake  of  Bel¬ 
knap  and  Carroll  cos.,  26  in.  long,  and  10  m.  iu  its  great¬ 
est  breadth.  It  contains  a  number  of  islands,  and  its 
surroundings  are  very  picturesque.  Its  waters,  which 
are  pure  and  deep,  are  about  472  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
its  surplus  waters  are  discharged  through  two  smaller 
lakes  into  the  Wiunipiseogee  River,  which  flows  into  the 
Merrimack.  —  A  river  which  forms  the  outlet  of  the 
above  lake,  and  flowing  S.W. , joins  the  Merrimack  be¬ 
tween  Belknap  and  Merrimack  cos. 

M'iains'horou^Bi,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Franklin  parish,  209  m.  N.W.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

M'iaiais'hoDMMi^ll,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Fairfield  (list.,  38  m.  N.  of  Columbia;  pop.  abt.  40U. 

M  innow,  (win'nd,)  v.  a.  {imp.  and  pp.  winnowed, 
{win' nod.)  [A.S.  winnian,  to  blow  away.J  To  separate 
and  blow  off  the  chaff  from,  as  from  grain,  by  means  of  a 
current  of  wind. —  Hence,  to  sift  for  the  purpose  of  sepa¬ 
rating  falsehood  from  truth;  to  examine;  to  dissect  and 
place  apart,  as  the  bad  from  the  good ;  os,  to  winnow  a 
polemical  disquisition. —  To  fan  ;  to  flap  or  beat, as  with 
wings. 

— v.  n.  To  separate  chaff  from  grain. 

Mrin  ■lower,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which  winnows;  — 
specifically,  a  machine  employed  in  winnowing  grain. 

M'lii'nowing*,  n.  Actol  one  who,  or  that  which,  win¬ 
nows  or  silts. 

(Mining.)  Same  as  Winch,  q.  v. 

M’ino  na.  in  Minnesota,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Wis¬ 
consin:  area,  668  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Mississippi,  Minneska, 
and  Whitewater.  Surface ,  undulatiug  ;  soil,  fertile.  Fop. 
aht.  15,009. —  A  city,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  105  in.  S.E.  ot'-St.  Paul ;  Lat.  44°  4'  N.,  Lon.  91° 29' 
W.  Fop.  1875,  10,737. 


Wilis'low,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Stephenson  co.,  165  in.  W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Miitslow.  in  Maine,  a  post-vill.  and  township  of  Ken¬ 
nebec  co.,  18  m.  N.N.E  of  Augusta;  pop.  (1870)  1,467. 

Min*low .  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Camden  co.,  46  m.  S.E.  of  Trenton  ;  pop.  (1870)  2,050. 

Minsloiv,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co. 

M'iiiKome.  (win'sum,)  a.  [A.  S.  wynsum,  w unsum.] 
Blithe;  joyous;  light-hearted;  gay;  debommir ;  as,  a 
winsome  young  lass. 

M  inSor  anil  liron  u’s  Mills,  in  Rhode  Island,  a 
manufacturing  village  of  Providence  co.,  20  iu.  N.W.  of 
Providence. 

Will 'sled,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Litchfield 
co.,  62  m.  N.E.  of  Bridgeport ;  pop.  abt.  6,600. 

M'insteil,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post  village  aud  township  of 
McLeod  co  ,  abt.  60  m.  W.  of  St.  Paul. 

M'iii'Kton,  in  Alabama,  a  N.W.  co. ;  cap.  Houston. 

M'i  Alston,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  For¬ 
syth  co.,  120  m.  N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

M  insloii,  in  Mississippi,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  area,  750 
sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  Pearl  River.  Surface,  undulating; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Louisville.  Fop.  aht.  11,000. 

Win'stonville,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Winston 
co.,  16  m.  S.E.  of  Louisville. 

Win't-er,  n.  [A.  S.,  0.  Fris.,  Dan.,  SwTed.,  Belg.,  Du.,  and 
Ger.  winter  ;  Goth,  vintrus.]  The  cold,  windy,  or  stormy 
season  of  the  year;  one  ot  the  four  seasons  into  which 
the  year  is  divided,  commonly  understood  to  begin  with 
tin*  shortest  day  (Dec.  21),  mid  to  end  w  hen  the  sun  re¬ 
turns  to  the  vernal  solstice  (about  Mar.  21).  —  A  year; 
as,  he  has  seen  many  winters;  —  used  principally  in 
poetry. —  Winter-solstice.  (Astron.)  See  Solstice. 

— v.  n.  To  pass  the  winter;  as,  to  whiter  in  Florida. 

— v.  a.  To  house,  feed,  or  manage  during  the  winter;  as, 
to  winter  young  farm-stock. 

— a.  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  winter. 

Win'ter-apple,  n.  An  apple  that  does  not  become  ripe 
till  winter;  or,  one  that  keeps  well  through  the  winter. 

Mri n 'tor- berry,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Prinos. 

M'in'ter-blooin,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Witch-hazel.  See 
IlAMAMELIDAClLB. 

M  in  ter-clierry,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Physalis. 

Wiu'ter-cress,  w.  (Bot.)  See  Baubarka. 

MTin 'tor-crop,  n.  (Agnc.)  A  crop  which  bears  the 
winter  season,  or  which  may  supply  fodder  during  the 
winter. 

M'in'ter-fallow,  n.  (Agric.)  Ground  lying  fallow 
during  the  winter. 

Wiu'ter-greeu,  n.  (Bot.)  SeeGAULTHERiA,and  Pyro- 

LACE.E. 

M’ini'ler-g'roinul.  t\  a.  To  cover  over,  for  protection 
or  shelter,  during  the  whiter  season;  as,  to  winter- 
ground  potatoes. 

Win'ter-kill,  v.  a.  To  kill  by  exposure  to  the  severi¬ 
ties  of  winter. 

Wiil'teriiig.  n.  Act  of  passing  the  winter;  as,  they 
are  wintering  in  Italy. — Act  of  keeping,  feeding,  or  pre¬ 
serving  during  the  winter,  as  live-stock  on  farms. 

Win'terly,  a.  Wintry;  resembling,  or  adapted  for, 
winter. 

Min'ter-pear,  (-par,)  n.  A  kind  of  pear  adapted  for 
winter-keeping,  or  one  that  becomes  ripe  in  winter. 

M'in'terport,  iu  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Waldo  co.,  11  m.  S.  of  Bangor  ;  pop.  (1879)  2,744 

Will 'ter-  proud,  a.  Having  too  forward  a  growth 
for  winter,  as  grain. 

Mrin  ter-quorters,  (-kwar-terz,)  n.  pi.  The  quar¬ 
ters  or  cantonments  of  an  army  during  t lie  whiter  sea¬ 
son  ;  also,  a  winter  residence  or  station  ;  as,  the  troops 
went  into  winter-quarters. 

Win  terse! .  in  Iowa,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Madison 
co ,  60  m.  S  W.  of  Des  Moines :  pop.  (1870)  1,485. 

Will'terswik.  a  town  of  Holland,  ou  the  Prussian 
frontier,  38  in.  from  Arnheim;  pop.  7,162. 

M’in'tertBuir,  an  industrious  and  beautiful  small 
town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Zurich,  26  in.  from  Con- 
stauce.  Mannf.  Cotton  fabrics,  yarn,  Ac.  J*up.  6,214. 

M”  in  'ter-  wheat,  n.  (Agric.)  Wheat  which,  sowed 
in  autumn,  ripens  in  the  following  summer. 

Min'tery,  Min'try,  a.  [ A.S.wint.rig .]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  winter;  winterly ;  suitable  to  winter;  brumal; 
cold  tempestuous;  hyemal ;  as,  winery  weather. 

WT in't Birop.  in  Maine,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Kenne¬ 
bec  co.,  10  in.  W.S.W.  of  Augusta;  pop.  (1870)  2,229. 

Mont  Birop,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Suf¬ 
folk  co. ;  pap.  (1870)  562. 

M'in'ton.  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Hert¬ 
ford  co..  115  m.  N.E  of  Raleigh. 

MTin  t'zenBieiiil.  a  town  ol  Germany,  in  Alsace,  3  m. 
from  Colmar.  Mnnuf.  Cottons  and  woollens.  Fop.  4.660. 

M  in'y,  a.  Possessing  the  taste  or  characteristic  quali¬ 
ties  of  wine  ;  as,  a  winy  flavor. 

Win'yaw  B;iy,  of  S.  Carolina,  an  estuary  14  m  long, 
and  2  m  wide  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Pedee, 
Black,  and  Waccamaw  rivers  near  Georgetown,  and 
enters  the  Atlantic  about  Lat.  36°  10'  N. 

Winze,  n.  (Mining.)  A  sinking  in  a  lode  communicating 
with  one  level,  for  proving  the  lode  or  ventilating  the 
drivings. 

Wio'ta,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post- village  and  township  of 
Lafayette  co.,  37  m.  E.N.E.  of  Galena;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Wipe,  v.  a.  [A.  S  wipian ,  to  cleanse.]  To  clean  by 
rnobing;  to  rub  with  something  soft  for  cleaning;  as, 
to  wipe,  one’s  hands  with  a  towel. —  To  remove  by  rub¬ 
bing;  to  dash  away  or  strike  off  gently  ;  as,  she  wiped 
the  tears  from  her  eyes. —  To  efface  ;  to  obliterate;  to 
remove  by  tersion  ;  —  generally  with  away  off,  or  out ; 
as,  to  wipe,  out  a  stain;  to  wipe  off  mi  old  score.  —  Tu 
cleanse  from  evil  practices  or  abuses;  to  overturn  and 
destroy  what  is  foul  or  obnoxious. 
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Wipe.  n.  Act  of  wiping:  or  robbing  for  the  purpose  of  i 
cleaning. — A  sharp  blow,  bit,  smack,  or  stroke;  as,  to  deal 
one  a  wipe  across  the  face.  —  A  cutting  retort ;  a  biting 
sarcasm  ;  a  scathing  rebuff  or  rebuke;  an  acrimonious 
gibe;  as,  better  the  blow  of  his  fist,  than  the  dry  wipe 
of  his  tongue. — A  slang  term  for  a  pocket-ham  I  kerchief. 

Wipe,  n.  [Dan.  vibe,  the  lapwing.]  (Zodl.)  The  Pewit. 
See  Lapwing. 

AVip'er,  n.  One  who  wipes.  —  That  which  serves  to 
wipe,  as  a  towel,  cloth,  or  rag. 

{Mach.)  In  oil-mills,  powder-mills,  fulling-mills,  Ac., 
n  piece  projecting  generally  from  an  horizontal  axle,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  stampers,  pounders,  or  heavy  pis¬ 
tons,  in  vertical  directions,  and  then  leaving  them  to 
fall  by  their  own  weight.  The  principal  object  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  construction  of  wipers  is  to  give  them 
such  a  form  that  the  weight  shall  be  raised  with  a  mo¬ 
tion  slow  at  first  and  gradually  increasing  in  velocity, 
like  that  of  gravity  ;  and  to  this  end  the  outline  of  the 
wiper  should  be  a  parabola.  —  Braude. 

Wire,  n.  [Swed.  and  Icel.  vir  ]  A  metallic  thread,  as 
of  iron,  copper,  silver,  gold:  any  substance  of  metal 
drawn  to  an  even  thread,  or  slender  cylindrical  rod;  as, 
brass  wire. 

— v .  a.  To  bind  with  wire ;  to  apply  a  wire  to;  as,  to  wire 
the  corked  ueck  of  a  bottle  of  champagne. — To  fix  or 
put  a  wire  on  :  as,  to  wire  shells. — To  insnare  by  means 
of  a  contrivance  formed  of  wire;  as,  to  wire  rabbits. 

Wi  re  - bridge,  n.  A  bridge  suspended  on  wire  cables.! 

W’ire'-clotli,  n.  A  coarse  cloth  made  of  woven  me¬ 
tallic  wire,  used  for  straining  liquors,  and  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  window-blinds,  Ac. 

Wire  -draw.  v.  a.  (imp.  wire  drew  ;  pp.  wiredrawn.) 
To  draw  a  piece  of  metal  into  wire  by  passing  through 
a  hole  in  a  plate  or  disc  of  steel.  See  Wire  drawing. — 
Hence,  to  draw  by  finesse  or  forcible  means;  also,  to 
spinout  into  considerable  length;  to  attenuate;  as,  a 
wiredrawn  argument. 

(Mach.)  In  8  team  -engines,  to  draw  off,  as  steam, 
through  narrow  passages,  thus  causiug  wastage  ot  some 
of  its  mechanical  forces. 

Wire -drawer,  n.  One  who  draws  metal  into  wire  ; 
also, one  who  unduly  spins  out  the  substauceof  a  speech 
or  writing. 

W’ire'-d  rawing-  n.  The  art  of  extending  the  ductile 
metals  into  wire.  The  operation  is  performed  by  cast¬ 
ing  or  hammering  the  metal  into  a  bar,  which  is  then 
successively  drawn  through  holes  in  a  steel  plate,  each 
being  smailer  than  the  other,  until  the  requisite  fine¬ 
ness  is  attained.  The  holes  through  which  extremely 
fine  wires  of  platinum,  gold,  or  silver  are  occasionally 
drawn,  are  sometimes  made  in  a  diamond  or  ruby. 

W'ire'-odjfe,  (-<y,)  n.  The  thin,  wire-like  metallic 
y i read  occasionally  formed  on  the  edge  of  a  cutting 
tool  by  the  stone  in  sharpening  it. 

W’ire'-yrauase,  n.  A  finely  interwoven  texture  of  wire, 
resembling  gauze,  and  generally  used  for  making  lower 
window-blinds. 

Wi  i-t-'-jj'rass,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Eleusixe. 

Wire'-lieel,  a.  (Bar.)  A  disease  in  the  feet  of  horses 


and  other  beasts. 

Wire'-iron,  (-Vurn,)  n.  Rod-iron  used  for  drawing 
out  into  wire. 

Wire'-iietting;.  «.  A  coarse  kind  of  Wire-gauze,//,  v 

Wire'-|>uller,  n.  One  who  pulls  the  wires  to  work  a 
puppet:  hence,  an  intriguer;  one  who  acts  or  manages 
by  artfulness  and  secrecy;  a  lobbyist  in  political  affairs. 

Wri  re-pill  I  i  njff,  n.  Act  of  pulling  the  wires,  as  of  a  pup 
pet ;  hence,  intrigue ;  crafty  influence  exercised  in  secret. 

Wire- rope,  n.  Iron  wire  twisted  into  ropes  for  cord 
age,  Ac. 

Wire!  own,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  post-village  of  Ocean  co., 
51  m.  S.E.  of  Trenton. 

Wire-worker,  n.  A  maker  of  articles  composed 


of  wire. 

Wire-worm,  n.  (Zodl.)  The  Galley-worm.  See  Julid^e 

Wir'iness,  n.  State  of  being  wiry  or  sinewy. 

Wirk*' worth,  a  market-town  of  Derbyshire,  13  ni 
from  Derby.  Manuf.  Cotton  goods,  hats,  or  hosiery. 
Pop  8,466. 

Wirt,  in  New  York ,  a  post-township  of  Alleghany  co., 
82  in.  W.S.W.  of  Rochester;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Wirt,  in  IF.  Virginia ,  a  YV.  co.;  area,  200  sip  m.  Rivers 
Little  Kenawlia,  and  Hughes;  also,  Reedy  and  Spring 
creeks.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Wirt  Court- 
House.  Pap.  abt.  4,500. 

Wirt  Court-House,  or  Elizabethtown,  in  W.  Vir¬ 
ginia,  &  post-village,  cap.  of  \\  irt  co.,  24  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Parkersburg. 

Wiry,  ( wir'y ,)  a.  Made  of  wire  ;  drawn  out  like  wire, 
lienee,  tough  ;  sinewy  ;  vigorous;  capable  of  onduring 
much ;  as,  a  man  of  wiry  frame. 

Wi*,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  wist.)  [A.S.  wisian ,  to  in¬ 
struct]  To  know:  to  comprehend;  to  be  aware;  as, 
w,.<t  you  not  that  this  cannot  be  ? — To  imagine ;  to  deem  ; 
to  think  ;  to  suppose;  —  seldom  used  except  in  poetry. 

wri*'be>ich,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Cambridge¬ 
shire,  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  on  the  New,  8  m.  from  Masch. 
Manuf.  Rope,  twine,  and  iron  goods.  P<>p.  9,276. 

Wis'by,  a  seaport  <»f  the  Swedish  island  of  Gothland, 
cap.  of  the  island,  130  m.  S.  of  Stockholm.  During  the 
10th  and  11th  centuries,  it  was  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  commercial  cities  in  Europe.  Pop.  6,013. 

Wi*ca*'*ett,  in  Maine ,  a  post-town,  port  of  entry,  and 
cap.  of  Lincoln  co.,  on  Sheepscott  River,  60  in.  E.N.E. 
of  Portland;  pop.  in  1870, 1,977. 

\V  icon's  in.  v  N.  State  of  the  American  Union,  situ¬ 
ated  between  *2°  30'  47"  N.  Lat.,  and  87*  30' 92"  YV. 
Lon.,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lake  Superior  and  the 
State  ot  Michigan,  YV.  by  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  S.  by  Illinois,  S.YV.  by  Iowa,  and  YV.  by  Minnesota. 


Average  length  abt.  260  m.,  with  a  breadth  of  216. 
Area.  Exclusive  of  water  surface,  53.924  sq.  m.,  or 
34,511,360  acres.  Gen.De.se.  The  surface  of  IP.  nowhere 
rising  into  mountains  or  lofty  ranges  of  hills,  may  be 
regarded  as  one  vast  undulating  plain,  in  some  places 
broken  and  picturesque,  and  in  others  level.  The  whole 
State  lies  at  an  altitude  of  from  600  to  1,500  ft.  above 
sea-level.  The  divides  between  the  different  streams 
generally  attain  but  a  slight  elevation  above  the  valleys  ; 
and  the  waters  of  a  lake  or  marsh  are  frequently  drained 
in  opposite  directions,  reaching  the  ocean  by  widely  di¬ 
vergent  courses,  and  at  very  different  points.  The 
highest  elevation  of  surface  occurs  in  the  N  section  of 
the  State,  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Montreal  River, 
where  it  reaches  an  altitude  of  1,800  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  gradually  declining  in  its  YV.  expansion  to 
1,100  ft. ;  at  the  YV.  line  of  the  State  this  elevation  form¬ 
ing  the  divide  between  the  waters  fiowingiuto  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  and  those  emptying  into  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  streams  S.  of  tnis  divide  flow  S,  S.E.,  and  S  YY\ 
There  are  other  local  elevations  or  mounds,  as  lliey  are 
called,  —  among 
them  the  Blue 
Mounds  in  Iowa 
and  Dane  cos., 

1,729  ft.  above  the 
sea;  the  Platte 
Mounds  1,281  ft., 
and  the  Sinsin- 
cisco  Mound  1,169 
It.,  in  Grant  co. 

The  calcareous 
cliffs  along  the 
E.  shore  of  Green 
Bay  and  of  Lake 
YVinnobago,  ex¬ 
tend  S.  through 
Dodge  co.,  and 
form,  in  many 
places,  bold  es¬ 
carpments,  some 
of  the  higher  points  rising  to  an  altitude  of  1,400  ft. 
above  sea-level.  A  series  of  still  more  prominent  bluffs 
range  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  river,  forming 
some  of  the  grandest  and  most  picturesque  scenery  in 
the  country.  In  the  YV.  part,  the  principal  rivers  are 
the  St.  Croix,  Black,  and  Chippewa,  and,  with  the  YVis- 
consin  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  have  their  embou¬ 
chures  in  the  Mississippi.  In  the  S.,  Rock  river,  rising  in 
Lake  lioricon,  flows  in  the  Illinois  line,  and,  entering 
that  State,  also  flows  into  the  Mississippi.  Fox  and 
YY’olf  rivers  in  the  interior,  flow  S.  and  N.  respectively; 
while  the  Menomonee,  constituting  100  m.  of  the  east¬ 
ern  border,  discharges  its  waters  into  Green  Bay.  The 
other  noticeable  streams  are  the  St.  Louis,  Bois  Brnl6, 
Bid,  and  Montreal,  all  emptying  into  Lake  Superior; 
the  Pishtego,  Oconto,  and  Pensankee,  flowing  into  Green 
Bay  ;  and  the  Sheboygan,  Manitowoc,  and  Milwaukee, 
into  Lake  Michigan.  The  streams  falling  into  Lake 
Superior  have  the  most  rapid  descent,  the  beds  of  those 
tributary  to  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  river 
having  more  gradual  and  uniform  slopes.  Rapids  occur 
in  most  of  the  streams,  affording  immense  supplies  of 
water-power.  The  heads  of  different  rivers  are  often 
situated  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  those  of  the 
Fox  and  YVisconsin  approaching  so  near  that  they  have 
been  connected  by  a  short  canal  at  Portage  City,  through 
which  vessels  may  pass  at  high  water,  thus  uniting  the 
great  lakes  with  the  Mississippi.  The  YVisconsin,  Chip¬ 
pewa,  YY’olf,  and  Black  rivers,  are  navigable  for  steamers. 
Lake  YViiinebago,  S.E.  of  Green  Bay,  is  the  largest  sheet 
of  water  in  the  State,  being  28  in.  in  length,  and  10  in 
breadth,  covering  an  area  of  212  sq.  m. ;  it  is  daily  navi¬ 
gated  between  Kond-du-Lac  and  Menasha,  situated  re¬ 
spectively  on  its  N.  and  S.  extremities.  The  other  prin¬ 
cipal  lakes  are  Pepin,  St.  Croix,  Green,  Geneva,  Pe- 
vvangan,  Pewankee,  Honion,  the  Four  Lakes,  and  Kas- 
koneong.  The  whole  surface  is,  in  fact,  studded  with 
beautiful  small  lakes,  more  particularly  in  the  region 
of  the  St.  Croix  and  Chippewa  rivers.  Meteor.  The 
climate  is  conducive  to  good  health  and  longevity.  The 
winters  are  cold,  but  generally  uniform;  the  springs 
are  sometimes  backward,  the  summers  short  and  very 
warm,  the  autumns  mild  ami  pleasant.  Mean  annual 
temp,  of  the  winter  20°,  spring  and  autumn  47°,  and 
summer  72°.  In  the  fall  and  winter,  the  prevailing 
winds  are  from  the  YV.,  in  summer  S.E.,  and  in  spring 
N  E.  Snow  falls  in  the  N.  part  of  the  State  before  the 
ground  is  frozen,  protecting  the  roots  of  plants  from 
wintery  frosts,  and  accelerating  vegetable  growth  in  the 
spring;  while  in  the  S.  part,  some  winters  pass  almost 
entirely  without  any  snow-fall;  and,  in  other  seasons, 
snow  falls  to  the  depth  of  from  12  to  IS  inches,  cover¬ 
ing  the  whole  surface,  and  remaining  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter.  Average  annual  rain-fall,  31  inches.-— 
Geology ,  Minerals,  die.  The  geology  of  YVisconsin  is 
comparatively  simple,  the  series  of  rocks  extending  only 
from  the  trappean  or  primary  system,  to  the  Devonian. 
Its  whole  surface,  with  the  exception  of  the  plumbiferous 
regions  in  the  S.YV  ,  and  the  country  lying  along  the 
Mississippi  River,  is  covered  by  the  remains  of  the 
gfcicial,  or  drift  period,  consisting  of  disintegrated  frag¬ 
ments  of  almost  every  geological  formation.  All  the 
geological  formations  are  older  than  the  coal  measures, 
and  hence  no  coal  deposits  are  found  in  the  State.  The 
trappean  series,  and  the  rnetamorplilc  rocks,  prevail 
over  nearly  8,000,000  acres  In  the  N.  part  of  the  State, 
and  contain  vast  deposits  of  copper  and  iron  ore.  At 
Grand  Rapids,  on  the  YVisconsin,  are  found  extensive 
beds  of  Kaolin  or  China  clay.  The  Potsdam  ssindstone 
prevails  in  the  N.YY'.,  on  Lake  Superior,  and  S.  of  the 
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nzolc  system,  stretching  across  the  State  from  the 
Menomonee  to  the  St.  Croix,  in  a  belt  from  10  to  60 
miles  wide,  its  greatest  breadth  being  in  t lie  interior 
of  the  State  in  the  valley  of  the  YVisconsin.  It  contains 
extensive  calcareous  deposits,  embracing  fossil  remains 
of  animals  ot  the  primordial  fauna  of  great  geological 
interest.  This  formation  contains  iron  ore  in  very  con¬ 
siderable  quantities.  The  Galena  limestone,  yielding 
large  quantities  of  lead,  copper, and  zinc, and  prevailing 
in  some  of  the  S.YY*.  counties,  extends  from  YViiinebago 
Lake  in  a  S.  direction.  In  tin*  cos.  of  Grant,  Iowa.  La 
Fayette,  and  portions  of  Dane  and  Green,  are  found  ex¬ 
tensive  deposits  of  lead  and  zinc,  and  some  copper  ores. 
The  annual  yield  is  computed  at  a  valuation  of  §500,060, 
and  as  many  as  24,0UO  tons  have  been  shipped  in  one 
year.  The  shipment  from  Mineral  Point,  Iowa  co., 
alone  for  the  year  1868,  was  2,954,000  lbs.  The  lead 
mines  give  employment  to  some  3,000  persons;  while, 
quite  recently,  works  have  been  erected  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  ores  of  zinc;  the  shipments  of  which  latter, 
for  the  year  1868,  were:  zinc  ore,  4,484,000  lbs. ;  oxide 
of  zinc,  10,214,000  lbs.;  zinc  spelter,  630,580  lbs.  Iron 
ores  are  worked  only  at.  Iron  Ridge  in  Dodge  co.,and  at 
lrontou,  in  Sauk  co  ,  though  extensive  beds  exist,  and 
of  the  very  best  quality  iu  various  other  sections  of  the 
State,  waiting  development  to  be  afforded  by  future 
labor  and  capital.  Brick  and  earthenware  clays  are  met 
with  in  great  abundance, as  also  plumbago  and  gypsum. 
—  Veget.  The  extensive  prairies  of  N.  Illinois  reach  into 
S.  YY’isconsin,  and  a  line  drawn  from  Racine,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  in  a  N.YV.  direction,  will  separate  the  prairie 
ami  opening,  or  sparsely  timbered,  from  that  covered 
with  dense  forests.  The  N.  part  of  the  State  yields  vast 
quantities  of  timber  of  the  finest  quality,  and  of  60  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties,  among  which  are  the  white  and  Norway 
pine,  oak,  balsam,  hemlock,  cedar,  hickory,  ash,  elm, 
poplar,  sugar  maple,  birch,  aspen,  basswood,  tamarac. 
wild  cherry,  spruce,  black  walnut,  and  butternut  The 
white  and  red  or  Norway  pines  constitute  the  basis  of 
the  lumber  business  of  the  State.  The  business  of  cut¬ 
ting,  sawing,  and  transporting  the  pine  lumber  from 
the  N.  part  of  the  State,  into  the  more  open  and  prairie 
country  at  the  S.,  is  one  of  very  great  magnitude,  afford¬ 
ing  employment  for  many  thousands  of  men.  —  Soil, 
Agric ,  die.  The  soils  of  W.  are  somewhat  varied  in  char¬ 
acter;  those  in  the  S.,  and  particularly  in  the  S.E.  por¬ 
tion,  are  very  fertile;  but  iu  the  N.  expansion  they  be¬ 
come  thinner  and  best  adapted  for  grazing.  Agriculture 
is  the  supreme  object  of  industry,  and  besides  the  usual 
cereals,  hay,  flax,  tobacco,  clover,  and  grasses  constitute 
the  principal  field  crops.  Dulse,  hops,  broom-corn, 
sorghum,  and  fiax-seed  yield,  also,  their  fair  quota  of 
the  agricultural  product  of  the  State.  A  large  area 
of  country  is  admirably  adapted  to  fruit  culture,  and 
all  kinds  of  vegetables  grown  in  the  N.  latitudes  are 
here  produced  iu  abundance  and  perfection.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  1,  1870,  the  number  of  acres  of 
improved  lands  amounted  to  5,795,538.  Agricultural 
statistics  for  the  same  period  exhibited  the  following 
out-turn  :  Wheat,  25,323,647  bush. ;  rye,  1,356.736;  corn, 
14,875.968  ;  oats,  19,878,794  ;  barley,  1.627,569  bush. ;  wool, 
4,086,638  lbs.  ;  potatoes,  6,642,845  bushels  ;  butter, 
22,257,117  lbs.;  cheese,  1,494.145  lbs.;  hay,  1,280,432 
tons  ;  hops,  4,738.222  lbs. :  estimated  total  value  of  farm 
products,  including  stock.  $77,509,261 . — Manuf.  In  1870 
the  State  had  7,136  corporations,  companies,  or  indi¬ 
viduals  representing  her  manufacturing  interests,  which 
employed  39,055  hands,  and  produced  commodities  to  the 
amount  of  $85,6J4,966. — Land  System.  The  title  of  all 
laud  is  derived  from  the  Federal  govt. ;  but  large  grants 
have  been  made  to  the  State  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  of  normal  schools,  of  a  university,  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  college,  and  for  swamp-drainage. —  Pol.  Div. 
The  State  is  divided  into  60  counties,  as  follows: 

A  dam  8, 

Ashland, 

Bad  Axe, 

Baron, 

Brown, 

Bay  Held, 

Buffalo, 

Burnett, 

Calumet, 

Chippewa, 

Clark, 

Columbia, 

Crawford, 

Dallas, 

Dane, 

Cities  and  .  . 

waukec,  La  Crosse,  Racine,  Kenoslia.  Kond-du-Lac.  Osh¬ 
kosh,  .Janesville,  Beloit,  Green  Bay.  Whitewnter,  Water- 
town,  Portage  City, Columbus, Manitowoc,  Grand  Rapids, 
Appleton,  Sheboygan,  are  the  principal  centres  of 
popnlatioiuand  industry.  —  Gnvt.  The  State  is  governed 
in  accordance  wi  til  a  constitution  formed  and  ratified  in 
1848.  The  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  id'  34  mem¬ 
bers  elected  biennially,  and  an  Assembly  of  100  members 
elected  every  year.  The  governor,  Iieut. -governor,  and 
Other  State  officers,  are  elected  for  two  years.  The  .judi¬ 
cature  comprises  a  Supreme  Court,  consisting  of  a  chief 
justice  and  two  associates;  circuit  courts,  probate  courts, 
and  justices  of  the  peace  :  all  judicial  officers  are  elected 
by  the  people.  The  franchise  may  be  exercised  by  all 
males  who  shall  have  been  residents  of  the  State  for  one 
year  next  before  the  election,  who  are  citizens  of  the 
Republic,  or  foreigners  who  have  declared  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  become  citizens, or  persons  of  Indian  blood. once 
declared  by  the  laws  of  the  U.  States  to  he  citizens,  sub¬ 
sequent  laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The 
elections  are  held  annually  oil  the  Tuesday  next  follow¬ 
ing  the  first  Monday  in  Nov.,  and  the  legislative  bodies 
convene  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  the  ensuing  Jan¬ 
uary.  The  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  2  sena- 
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torn,  and  8  delegates  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Finances.  The  financial  condition  of  the  State  is  emi¬ 
nently  satisfactory.  The  receipts  into  the  treasury  for 
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the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  Sept.,  1869,  amounted  to 
$1 ,385,925,  or,  adding  thereto  the  balance  left  from  the 
previous  year,  a  total  of  $1,539,755;  per  contra,  the  dis¬ 
bursements  during  the  same  period  totalized  $1,383,820: 
thus  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  in  the  treasury,  Sept.  30, 
1869,  of  $'55,935.  The  public  debt  stood,  on  the  date 
just  mentioned,  at  $104,800  in  State  bonds  unpaid,  be¬ 
sides  the  irreducible  debt  invested  in  certificates  of  i n- 
debtedness  amounting  to  $2,147,200,  and  currency  certi¬ 
ficates,  $57.00;  or,  in  the  aggregate.  $2,252,057.  The 
total  amount  of  public  taxes  levied  in  the  year  1870  was 
$1,753,815,  of  which  a  sum  of  $147,879  was  appropriated 
to  defray  the  cost  of  pauperism.  Total  value  of  assessed 
property  for  the  fiscal  year  1869,  $427,627,356,  exhibit¬ 
ing  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  upon  the  previous 
year’s  valuation. — Railroads.  In  Jan.,  1870,  there  were 
open  for  traffic  throughout  the  State,  lines  of  railway 
embracing  a  total  surface  of  1,490  in.,  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  $60,359,000.  Of  these  roads,  the  principal  were 
the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul ;  Chicago  and  North  western ; 
Mineral  Point;  Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac  ;  Western 
Union  ;  and  the  Superior  and  State  line; — besides  nu¬ 
merous  others  projected  or  in  construction  :  bringing  the 
total  mileage  of  track  to  .,779. — Public  Institutions ,  t fc. 
The  moneyed  interests  of  W.  are  represented  by  an  ex¬ 
tended  hanking  system,  the  number  of  national  banks 
(1870-1)  being  37,  with  a  capital  of  $2,710,000,  and  a  total 
limit  of  $9,100,000;  15  State  banks,  capital,  $475,000; 
and  48  private  banks.  Fire  insurance  is  transacted  by 
8  companies  formed  and  founded  within  the  State;  be¬ 
sides  which  numerous  others  —  American  and  British  — 
have  established  agencies  within  its  limits.  All  forms 
of  religious  worship  are  fully  represented :  number  of 
organizations  in  1870,  1.792,  possessing  1,396  churches, 
and  property  valued  in  the  aggregate  at  $4,749,883.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  amply  provided  for  in  its  higher  branches  by 
the  establishment  of  the  State  University  at  Madison; 
the  Lawrence  University  at  Appleton :  Beloit  College  ;  I 
Racine  College ;  (Jalesville  University,  and  Milton  Col¬ 
lege  in  Rock  co.  For  women,  the  Milwaukee  Female 
College,  the  Wisconsin  (at  Beaver  Dam),  and  depart¬ 
ment*  in  the  State  University  and  the  Lawrence  Uni¬ 
versity  are  open.  Normal  schools  have  been  opened  at 
Whitewater  and  IMatteville,  and  another  is  in  progress 
at  Oshkosh.  There  are,  also,  4,735  common  schools, con¬ 
ducted  by  8.795  teachers,  and  affording  instruction  to 
204,033  scholars  These  schools  have  been  established 
at  u  total  cost  of  $1,987,436.  The  intellectual  and  lit¬ 
erary  forces  of  the  community  are  well  supplied  with 
pabulum  by  the  very  general  diffusion  of  libraries  over 
most  parts  of  the  State.  Of  these  there  are  altogether 
2,857,  representing  a  grand  total  of  880,50s  volumes  of 
books.  Journalism  has  also  an  advanced  ami  highly 
prosperous  status,  the  number  of  newspapers  printed 
being  173.  with  an  actual  circulation  of  281,685  copies 
The  State  has,  furthermore,  recognized  the  claims  of 
suffering  humanity  by  the  establishment  of  institutions, 
on  the  most  enlarged  scale  and  the  most  approved 
methods  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  the  sick, 
the  infirm,  the  insane,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
Ac.,  all  of  which  establishments  are  open  to  all  citizens 
of  the  State  free  of  cost. — Hist.  The  region  W.  of  Lake 
Michigan  was  first  explored  and  occupied  by  French 
missionaries  and  traders  in  1639.  and  the  country  was 
held  thenceforward  under  French  dominion  until  its 
surrender  to  Great  Britain  in  1763.  Canadian  laws  gov¬ 
erned  the  territory. and  the  English  kept  possession  witli 
a  military  force  at  Green  Bay  till  1796,  when  it  reverted 
to  the  Americans,  who  included  it  within  the  extended 
limits  of  their  govt,  of  the  N.W.  territory.  In  1809  YV. 
was  annexed  to  the  Territory  of  Illinois,  and  so  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  conversion  of  the  latter  into  a  State  in 
1818,  when  YV.  was  transferred  to  Michigan.  A  separate 
territorial  govt,  was  organized  Apr.  20,  1836,  and  Mar. 
3,  1847,  IF.  was  admitted  into  the  confederation  of  States 
forming  the  Union.  Pop.  (I860)  775,881  ;  (1870)  1,055,- 
167  ;  (1875),  State  census,  1,237,096.  See  Sup.,  p.  2525. 

Wisdom,  ( wiz'dum ,)  n.  [A.  S.  f vis,  wise,  and  dom,  state, 
condition.]  State  or  quality' of  being  wise;  knowledge 
practically  applied  to  the  best  ends,  or  to  the  true  pur¬ 


poses  of  life ;  Use  of  the  best  means  to  accomplish  the 
best  ends;  power  or  act  of  judging  rightly;  sagacity; 
discernment;  prudent  or  judicious  conduct;  skill. — Ac¬ 
quired  knowledge;  erudition;  scientific  or  practical 
truth  ;  as,  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients. 

(Script.)  The  religious  sentiment ;  knowledge  of  di¬ 
vine  things;  godliness;  piety;  as,  “  The  fear  of  the  Lord, 
that  is  wisdom.1* — Job  xxviii. 

Wise,  (tot*,)  a.  (comp,  wiser;  super!,  wisest.)  [A.  S. 
wit;  Du.  wijs  ;  Ger.  wcise.\  Having  the  power  of  know¬ 
ing  and  distinguishing;  knowing;  erudite;  learned; 
well-informed;  enlightened. —  Hence,  particularly,  hav¬ 
ing  the  power  of  discerning  and  judging  correctly,  or  of 
discriminating  between  what  is  true  and  what  is  false; 
or,  between  what  is  fit  and  proper  and  what  is  unfit  and 
improper;  discreet  and  judicious  in  the  use  or  applica¬ 
tion  of  knowledge;  choosing  laudable  ends,  and  the 
best  means  of  their  accomplishment;  as,  wise  people. — 
Apt;  skilful:  dexterous;  accomplished  in  art  or  sci¬ 
ence; —  specifically,  versed  in  divination  or  fortune¬ 
telling;  as,  a  wise  gypsy. —  Hence,  shrewd;  artful; 
siilitle;  calculating;  crafty;  prudent;  wary;  as,  his  is 
a  wise  head  on  young  shoulders.  —  Pious  ;  godly  ;  char¬ 
acterized  by  religious  principles.  —  Sapient;  judicious; 
dictated  or  guided  by,  or  containing,  wisdom;  well 
adapted  to  be  productive  of  good  effects:  as,  wise  policy  ; 
a  wise  resolve;  grave;  discreet;  becoming  a  wise  or 
prudent  man :  as,  a  wise  demeanor. 

— n.  [A.  S  ;  0.  Ger.  weits.]  Manner;  style:  way  or  mode 
of  being  or  acting ;  —  antiquated,  and  nearly  obsolete,  ex¬ 
cept  in  compounds;  as.  liketois*,  lengthwise,  otherwise, 
&c.;  and  in  such  phrases  as,  in  nowise ,  in  any  wise , 
and  the  like. 

Wise,  IIenry  Alexander,  an  American  statesman,  b.  in 
Drummondtown,  Accomac  co.,  Va.,  1806;  graduated  at 
Washington  College,  Penn.,  and  studied  law  at  Winches¬ 
ter,  Pa.  Elected  to  Congress  in  1833,  he  was  involved  in 
a  duel  with  his  opponent,  whose  arm  he  fractured.  In 
ls40  he  secured  the  nomination  of  John  Tyler  as  Vice- 
President;  and  on  Tyler  becoming  President,  had  a  pow¬ 
erful  influence  in  his  administration,  and  was  nominated 
minister  to  Brazil,  where  he  resided  until  1847.  In  1854 
he  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia,  and  signed,  Dec., 
1859,  the  death-warrant  of  John  Brown.  In  1861,  as  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  Convention,  he  labored  for  con¬ 
ciliation  ;  but  when  his  State  voted  for  Secession,  he  en¬ 
tered  heartily  into  the  war,  and  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general.  serving  in  the  Kanawha  Valley,  and  later  de¬ 
fending  Roanoke  Island,  where  his  son,  Capt.  Wise,  was 
killed.  From  that  time  he  took  no  prominent  part  in 
the  war.  D.  1876. 

Wise,  in  Texas ,  a  N.  co. ;  area ,  900  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Den¬ 
ton  Fork,  and  W.  Fork  of  Trinity  liiver.  Surface ,  di¬ 
versified  ;  soil ,  fertile.  Cap.  Decatur.  Pop.  abt.  4,000. 

W  ise,  in  Virginia,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Kentucky; 
area ,  450  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  Clinch  River.  Surface,  j 
mountainous  on  the  N.W.,  elsewhere  hilly;  sod.  gene¬ 
rally  fertile.  Cap.  Wise  Court-House.  Pop.  ( 1870)  4.785. 

Wiseacre,  ( wiz-d'ker ,)  to.  [Ger.  weissager ,  a  foreteller ; 
the  proper  English  word  would  be  wise-sayer.]  A  would- 
be  wise  person;  one  who  makes  great  pretensions  to 
wisdom  ;  —  hence,  in  contempt  or  irony,  a  fool ;  a  dunce ; 
a  simpleton;  a  blockhead. 

W  ise-lioarteG.  a.  Sapient:  wise;  knowing;  erudite, 

Wise'-like,  a.  Seemingly  wise. 

Wisely,  adv.  In  a  wise  or  prudent  manner ;  judiciously ; 
sapiently ;  discreetly ;  characterized  by  wisdom  or  know- 
iugness  ;  as,  he  wisely  forbore  to  press  the  question. 

Wi  serite,  to.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  dinlogite  consisting 
of  hydrated  carbonate  of  manganese. — Dana. 

Wrish,  ti.  n.  [A.S.  wiscan,  gewiscan;  Du.  wetischen.]  To 
long;  to  hanker;  to  have  a  desire,  or  strong  desire, 
either  for  what  is  or  is  not  supposed  to  be  attainable;  — 
often  preceding  for;  as,  “Some  ills  we  wish  for  when 
we  wish  to  live.”  (  Young.)  —  To  be  disposed,  inclined,  or 
affected;  as,  I  wish  yon  well  through  your  troubles. — 
To  entertain  or  express  hope  and  fear  in  regard  to  any¬ 
thing;  as,  let  us  wish  that  he  may  succeed  in  his  under¬ 
taking. 

— v  a.  To  desire,  or  desire  eagerly  or  ardently :  to  han¬ 
ker  after;  to  long  for;  to  have  a  mind,  will,  or  disposi¬ 
tion  toward;  as,  1  wish  your  society.  —  To  invoke  in  favor 
of  or  against  any  one,  as  blessings  or  curses;  to  frame 
or  express  desires  concerning* good  or  evil ;  as,  “  I  would 
not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death.” — Shaks. 

— to.  Desire;  —  especially,  eager  desire;  longing;  han¬ 
kering;  as,  my  wishes  were  ultimately  gratified.  —  Re¬ 
quest;  expressed  desire;  solicitation;  as,  a  woman’s 
wish  is  to  many  men  a  command.  —  Thing  longed  for; 
object  of  desire;  as,  he  at  last  obtained  his  toish. 

Wisli'ahle,  a.  That  may  be  worthily  wished  for;  de- 
siralde.  (R.) 

Wish'- bone,  to.  Same  as  Merry-thought,  g.  v. 

WiNli'er,  »i.  One  who  expresses  a  wish  or  desire;  one 
who  feels  a  wish  or  longing  for. 

Wi^lifiiLa.  H  iving  or  expressing  a  wish  or  desire; 
wistful ;  as,  she  looked  at  him  with  wishful  eyes. —  De¬ 
sirous;  eager;  earnest;  as,  ho  is  wishful  to  give  satis¬ 
faction.  —  Desirable;  tending  to  excite  a  wish  or  wishes ; 
as,  a  wishful  prize. 

WiKli'fltilly,  atlv.  In  a  wishful  or  desirous  manner; 

!  with  the  show  Of  ardent  desire.  • 

W  isli  fl  u  Iness.  to  State  or  quality  of  being  wishful, 
or  of  having  or  showing  desire. 

Wish  -wash.  Wish  y-wasli'y,  to.  Slops;  any 
weak,  thin,  insipid  drink. 

Wisli'y-wasli'y,  a.  Weak,  thin,  and  tasteless;  —  said 
of  liquor. — Without  force,  consistence,  or  substantiality ; 
as,  a  wishy-washy  style  of  composition  ;  a  wishy-washy 
speech  or  argument. 

Wisiug’soe,  (vis'ing-so,)  an  island  in  the  S.  part  of 
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Lake  Wetter,  Sweden,  opposite  Grenna.  Ext.  10  m. 
long,  and  1  broad. 

Wis'inar,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Germany,  in  the  Grand- 
duchy  of  Meckleuhurg-Schwerin,  on  the  Baltic,  18  in. 
from  Schwerin.  Manuf.  Tobacco,  sail-cloth,  beer,  and 
spirits.  Pop.  13,1133. 

Wisp,  to.  [Ger.  witch ,  from  0.  Ger.  wiskjan ,  to  scour,  to 
wipe.]  A  small  bundle  of  straw  or  other  like  substance  * 
as,  a  wisp  of  hay.  —  A  whisk,  or  small  broom. 

— v.  a.  To  brush,  dress,  or  wipe,  as  with  a  wisp;  as,  to 
wisp  a  horse. 

Wissahic'kon  (or  Wissahiccon)  Creek,  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  rises  in  Berks  co.,  and  flowing  S.E.,  enters  the 
Schuylkill  Rivero  m.  above  Fairmount  Waterworks, 
Pliila.,  and  is  much  celebrated  for  its  romantic  scenery. 

Wis  scrii bon i*"'.  (Ger.  ti’eissenburg.)  a  fortified  town 
of  Germany,  on  the  banter,  35  m.  from  Strusburg.  It 
was  taken  from  the  French  by  the  Prussians  in  1870. 
Pop.  6,161. 

Wifi  la,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Lafayette  co. ;  pop . 
in  1870,  1.699. 

Wista'ria,  to.  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Faba- 
ceie.  YV.  frutescens  is  an  ornamental,  vigorous  vine, 
found  in  rich  alluvion  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
Stitt es  ;  stem  several  yards  long,  climbing  over  bushes, 
&c. ;  lilac  flowers,  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the  sweet 
pea,  in  elegant  racemes,  and  slightly  scented. 

WitttTiil,  a.  Full  of  thought ;  pensive;  contemplative. 

"  Ho  .  .  .  will  wiatfxd  linger  on  that  hallowed  spot.”  —  Byron. 

— Earnestly  attentive;  sedulous:  —  hence,  sometimes, 
manifesting  desire;  wishful;  as,  she  cast  a  wistful  look 
at  him.  —  Curious;  inquisitive;  as, a  wistful  person,  (r.) 

Wistfully.  adv.  In  a  wistful  manner ;  thoughtfully. 

Wist  Fulness.  to.  State  or  quality  of  being  wistful. 

W is'ton \v isli.  to.  (Zobt.)  Same  as  Prairie-dog,  g.  v. 

Wit.  v.  to.  [A  S.  witan.]  To  know;  to  be  known ;  to  be 
informed;  —  used  only  in  the  infinite,  to  wit ,  when  it  is 
an  adverbial  and  legal  phrase, signifying  namely;  that 
is  to  say;  as.  to  wit ,  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Wit.  to.  [A.S.  wit,  ge-wit ;  Ger.  wife;  Dan.  v id.]  The 
power  or  faculty  of  knowing,  perceiving,  distinguishing, 
or  understanding;  mind;  intellect;  sense;  as,  a  man 
of  ready  wit  and  judgment.  —  The  mental  power,  collec¬ 
tively  or  individually  ;  —  employed  generally  in  certain 
phrases;  as,  he  is  out  of  his  wits ;  I  am  at  my  wit’s  end 
for  money.  —  The  faculty  of  associating  ideas  in  a  new, 
unexpected,  and  ingenious  manner;  or  the  felicitous 
combination  of  ideas  or  objects,  in  a  manner  natural, 
but  unusual  and  striking,  so  as  to  produce  a  surprise 
joined  with  pleasure;  as,  the  Irish  possess  natural  wit 
in  a  degree  superior  to  any  other  people. 

—  A  person  of  sprightly  and  eminent  genius,  fancy,  or 
humor;  a  saver  of  good  things;  one  distinguished  for 
power  of  repartee,  and  the  like;  as,  a  humorist  is  often 
mistaken  for  a  wit. 

Witcli,  (wlch.)  to.  [AS.  V'icce ,  from  0.  Ger.  wth,  holy, 
mystical.]  Formerly,  a  woman  supposed  to  have  formed 
a  compact  with  the  Devil,  or  with  evil  spirits,  and  by 
their  means  to  operate  supernaturally ;  a  sorceress:  a 
female  wizard:  as,  she  was  burned  as  a  witch. — One 
who  exercises  more  than  ordinary  powers  of  fuscination 
or  attraction ;  a  charming  woman.  (Colloq.) 

Witch* s  butter.  Same  as  Nostoc. 

— v.  a.  Same  as  Bewitch,  g.  v. 

Witch  craft,  to.  [A.  S.J  A  supernatural  power  which 
some  persons  were  formerly  supposed  to  obtain  posses¬ 
sion  of  by  entering  into  compact  with  the  devil.  It  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  this  power  has  been  almost 
always  associated  with  the  female  character,  and  has 
from  that  circumstance  received  its  name.  The  belief 
in  the  possibility  of  mortals  being  endowed  with  super¬ 
natural  powers  lor  accomplishing  their  ends  appears  to 
have  prevailed  in  almost  every  age  and  country.  “  Thou 
Shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live,”  is  the  language  of  the 
law  as  given  by  Moses  to  the  children  of  Israel;  and 
subsequently  we  have  an  account  of  Saul’s  consultation 
with  the  witch  of  Endor,  and  of  her  raising  up  Samuel. 
Among  the  Greeks  a  general- belief  prevailed  in  magi¬ 
cal  practices  and  incantations:  and  Thessaly  was  the  re¬ 
gion  most  celebrated  for  the  pursuit  of  these  arts.  The 
same  superstitions  were  equally  prevalent  among  the 
Romans.  The  modern  idea  of  IF.,  however,  denoting  a 
regular  paction  with  the  Evil  One,  dates  Iron*  the  rise 
of  Christianity,  and  obtained  its  highest  development 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  early  Christians  regarded  the 
gods  of  the  heathen  in  the  character  of  demons,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  supposed  meetings 
of  witches  and  devil- worshippers  were  t he  secret  assem¬ 
blies  of  the  worshippers  of  the  pagan  deities  to  celebrate 
their  sacred  rites.  At  a  later  period  the  Waldenses  and 
other  early  seceders  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  who 
were  compelled  to  hold  their  religious  assemblies  in 
secret,  were  accused  of  the  like  practices.  8t.  Augus¬ 
tine  speaks  of  magicians  as  living  in  society  with  devils, 
ami  having  a  compact  with  them.  The  Church,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  for  a  time  not  to  have  attempted  to  put 
down  the  various  popular  superstitions  that  were  con¬ 
nected  with  this  subject;  at  least  we  meet  with  no 
general  denunciation  against  W.  as  a  crime  of  itself 
down  to  about  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  Trial  and 
persecutions  were  now  introduced,  which  in  the  course 
of  two  centuries  came  to  assume  a  regular  system,  and 
to  be  characterized  by  every  feature  of  cruelty.  The 
famous  bull  of  Innocent  \  III.  on  this  subject  appeared 
in  1484,  narrating  the  popular  superstitions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  appointing  a  commission  to  examine  and  pun¬ 
ish  witches.  From  that  time  it  became  a  crime  especially 
recognized  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  Church.  In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  witches  was  actively  carried  on  all  over 
Europe,  and  an  incredible  number  of  unfortunate  creo- 
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tures  lost  theif  lives.  Down  even  to  the  end  of  the  17th 
Century,  tho  learned  men  of  Europe  generally  were  be¬ 
lievers  in  W.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  cent, 
a  better  state  of  feeling  began  to  prevail,  and  by  degrees 
the  legislative  enactments  began  to  be  repealed;  but! 
even  in  this  century,  among  the  lower  classes  in  Europe, 
particularly  in  rural  districts,  a  belief  in  Hf.  Mill  pre¬ 
vails  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  ideas  that  had  come 
to  be  connected  with  this  subject  are  not  a  little  re¬ 
markable.  The  witch  was  believed  to  have  entered  into 
a  regular  engagement  with  the  Evil  One,  who  delivered 
over  toher  an  imp  or  familiar  spirit  to  be  always  at1 
her  call,  and  to  do  whatever  she  desired  of  it;  she,  on 
the  other  hand,  agreeing  that  she  should  be  his  alter 
death.  The  witch  was  believed  to  have  tho  power  of 
transporting  herself  through  the  air  on  a  broomstick  ;j 
of  transforming  herself  into  various  shapes,  particularly  | 
those  of  dogs  and  cats;  of  inflicting  disease  on  whom 
she  pleased,  and  of  punishing  her  enemies  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  Objects  that  were  naturally  horrid  and  loath¬ 
some  were  regarded  as  the  chosen  instruments  of  the 
witches;  as  dead  bodies,  toads,  frogs,  lizards,  serpents, 
scorpions,  &c.  Cats,  from  their  silent  and  mysterious 
movements  and  midnight  wanderings,  were  regarded  as 
particularly  sacred  to  witches,  who  often  assumed  their 
shape.  A  power  over  the  elements,  of  raising  storms  or 
producing  calms,  and  of  casting  malign  influences  over 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  or  beasts  of  the  field,  were  among 
the  gifts  most  commonly  ascribed  to  them.  The  sus¬ 
pected  persons  were  put  to  the  most  cruel  tortures,  iu 
the  agonies  of  which  confessions  were  extorted  from 
them  which  had  little  foundation  in  fact.  Some  con¬ 
fessions  were,  no  doubt,  voluntarily  made,  which  were 
the  result  of  imagination.  Among  the  various  kinds 
of  ordeals  which  were  resorted  to  to  discover  suspected 
witches,  water  was  the  most  common;  the  suspected 
pel  son  was  cast  into  some  water,  and  if  she  swam  she 
was  regarded  as  a  witch,  and  if  she  sank  as  not  one  ;  so 
that  not  unfrequeiitly  it  was  death  either  way. 

Witch  ery,  n.  Practices  of  witches;  sorcery  ;  enchant¬ 
ment; —  hence,  fascination  ;  a  powerful  or  inexplicable 
influence;  as,  the  witchery  of  a  lovely  woman's  smiles. 

Wi  tell '-liazel,  Witcli'-tree,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Il.v- 

MAMEI.IDACE/E. 

W  i Cfl  li  i I»”.  a.  Bewitching;  suitable  to  enchantment 
or  witchcraft;  as,  the  witching  time  of  night. — Shuks. 

Witch '-tree*,  n.  {Hot.)  The  Witch-hazel.  See  Uama- 

MRI.IDACEJ3. 

Wit  'eilAgemotc,  n.  [A.  S.J  (Hid.)  The  great  na¬ 
tional  council  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  prior  to  the  Nor- 
mati  occupation  of  England. 

Willi,  prep.  [A.  S.  wulh;  Goth  mith,  the  middle.]  With  | 
indicates  or  expresses  —  association;  connection;  in¬ 
tercourse;  proximity;  dealing;  as,  he  could  not  live 
with  his  wife  because  of  lier  temper.  —  Among;  in  the 
company  of;  treatment  or  regard  by;  estimation  among ; 
as,  my  entreaties  availed  not  with  him.  —  On  the  side 
of;  countenance;  support;  amity;  noting  friendship 
or  favor;  —  in  a  pregnant  sense;  as,  I  am  with  yon, 
whether  it  be  sink  or  swim. —  By;  noting  cause,  instru¬ 
ment,  or  means  ;  as.  he  bores  one  with  his  interminable 
Small  talk.  —  Comparison  ;  correspondence  ;  congruity  ; 
as.  I  kn<»w  not  a  woman  to  compare  with  her.  —  Close 
or  immediate  succession ;  direct  subsequence  or  conse¬ 
quence;  as.  with  that  I  retorted  upon  him. 

(Note.  With  and  by  are  so  closely  allied  in  many  of 
their  senses,  that  their  uses  are  very  frequently  identified 
one  witli  the  other  ;  so  much  so  that  it  is  somewhat  diffi¬ 
cult  to  define  a  rule  of  distinction.  .Johnson,  indeed,  ob¬ 
serves  that,  wtf/i  seems  rather  to  denote  an  instrument, 
and  by  a  cause;  thus,  he  kills  his  enemy  with  a  sword, 
but  he  «lied  by  an  arrow.  This  rule  (if  such  it  may  be 
called)  is  not,  however,  conclusive.  With,  in  composi¬ 
tion,  has,  sometimes,  a  privative,  combative,  or  dissocia¬ 
tive  sense.) 

— n  Same  as  Withe,  q.  v. 

(Arch.)  A  partition  between  different  flues  in  a  chim¬ 
ney.  —  (Jwilt. 

Withal,  (with-awV ,)  adv.  [  With  and  all.]  Along  with 
all  the  rest;  together  with  ;  likewise;  at  the  same  time; 
as,  so  modest,  and  withal  so  brave. 

— prep.  With;  —  employed  in  combination  with  a  verb,j 
and  preceded  by  the  object  of  the  verb;  as,  “  It  is  to 
know  what  God  is  pleased  withal."  —  TilJotson. 

With'amitc,  n.  (Mm.)  A  variety  of  Magnesian  Epi- 
dote,  consisting  of  ferro-silicate  of  alumina  in  minute 
but  brilliant  and  transparent  carmine-red  crystals. 

Witll'amsvilliS  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clermont 
co.,  16  m.  E.  of  Cincinnati ;  pop.  abt.  3tX). 

Witliilruw  ,  v.  a.  (imp.  withdrew  ;  pp.  withdrawn.) 

[  A.  Si.  with,  against,  opposite,  and  draw.]  To  take  back  | 
or  away  ;  to  remove  ;  to  reverse  ;  to  cause  to  retire  or 
leave  :  as,  to  withdraw  one’s  favor  from  a  person.  —  To 
recall;  to  take  back;  to  retract;  as,  to  withdraw  an 
accusation. 

— v.  n.  To  retire;  to  retreat;  to  quit  a  company  or  place; 
to  secede ;  as,  the  ladies  withdrew,  leaving  tho  gentle¬ 
men  to  their  wine. 

Witlwlraw'al.  Witlulraw'mcnt,  n.  Act  of  with¬ 
drawing  or  taking  back ;  a  taking  hack. 

Withdraw'er,  n.  One  who  withdraws. 

Wltliil  raw  n.  Same  as  Drawing-room 

(q.  v.),  its  modern  abbreviated  form. 

Withe,  n.  [  A.  S.  withig.]  A  hand  consisting  of  a  twig 
or  twigs  twisted  ;  also,  a  willow  twig. 

( Nuiit.)  An  iron  instrument  fitted  on  one  end  of  a 
mast  or  boom,  with  a  ring  to  it,  through  which  another 
mast  or  boom  is  rigged  out  and  secured.  —  Dana. 

—v.  a.  To  band  or  fasten  with  withes  or  twigs. 

Witll'or,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  gewithered,  withered,  widern,  dry- 
ness.J  To  fade;  to  become  sapless;  to  lose  native  fresh¬ 


ness  ;  as,  withered  vegetation. — To  waste ;  to  pine  away; 
to  droop,  through  luck  or  loss  of  animal  moisture;  as, 
a  withered  old  woman.  —  To  perish  ;  to  puss  away  ;  as,  a 
name  and  fame  that  shall  not  wither. 

— v.a.  To  cause  to  fade  and  become  dry;  as,  frosts  wither 
tender  plants. — To  cause  to  shrink,  wrinkle,  and  decay, 
for  lack  of  animal  moisture;  as,  a  hale  constitution 
which  age  does  not  wither. —  To  cause  to  perish  ol*  pass 
a  wav  ;  as,  hopes  withered  by  misfortune. 

With  er-hand,  n.  (Far.)  A  piece  of  iron  attached 
to  a  saddle  to  strengthen  its  bow,  near  a  horse's  withers. 

\V  a 2  G&'ereri  ness,  n.  State  of  being  withered. 

Willi  'eriii^.  p.  a.  Tending  to  wither,  or  causing  to 
shrink;  blighting;  as,  a  withering  blast;  a  witueriny 
rebuke  or  sarcasm. 

Willi  oriii^ly.  adv.  Iu  a  maimer  tending  to  wither, 
or  to  cause  to  shrink. 

With  erite,  n.  (Min.)  A  native  carbonate  of  baryta. 
It  occurs  amorphous  and  in  six-sided  crystals  resembling 
the  common  form  of  quartz,  -uid  generally  white,  but 
sometimes  of  a  grayish  or  greenish  color. 

Willi'emaiil.  n.  [From  A.  S.  widher,  against,  and  mini, 
aseizure.)  (Law.)  A  taking  or  a  reprisal  of  other  goods, 
instead  of  those  that  were  formeily  takeu,  and  with¬ 
held. — Burrill. 

Willie'rod.  n.  (Bat.)  See  Viburnum. 

Willi'erM,  a. pi.  [Goth,  r ithan,  to  join.]  The  junction 
of  the  shoulder-boneo  of  a  horse,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
neck  and  mane,  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  shoulders. 
Witherspoon,  John.  See  page  2527. 

Willi'  er-wrung,  {-rung,)  a.  Injured  or  strained  in 
the  withers,  as  a  horse. 

WitlBliold',  r.  a.  (imp.  withheld;  pp.  withheld,  or 
withholden.)  To  hold  hack  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  debar  from 
action  ;  as,  withhold  one  man  from  striking  another.  — 
To  retain;  to  keep  back;  not  to  grant  or  bestow ;  as, 
her  father  withheld  his  consent  to  our  marriage. 

Wat hhohlTer,  n.  One  who  withholds. 

Wifi hhohfi'ment,  n.  Act  of  withholding,  (r.) 

Witlliil',  .pr'7?.  [A.  S.  with,  iu  the  midst  of,  and  invan, 

inwardly. J  In,  as  opposed  to  some  person  or  thing  out; 
inside  of ;  as,  to  keep  within  doors.  —  In  the  limits  or 
couipaat  of;  not  further  in  length  or  distance  than  ;  as, 
witiun  a  mile  of  one's  house;  not  longer  ago  or  later 
than;  as,  within  the  past  week;  not  exceeding  or  being 
more  than;  as,  to  live  within  one's  means.  —  Ileuce, 
metaphorically, not  reaching  to  anything  external ;  not 
beyond ;  not  overstepping,  &c. ;  as,  if  it  should  lie  with¬ 
in  my  power,  I  shall  be  happy  to  serve  you. 

— ado.  In  the  inner  part  or  interior;  inwardly;  as, 
hemorrhage  has  commenced  within.  —  In  doors ;  in  the 
house;  not  outside;  as,  there  is  nobody  within. 

Withlaeooehee,  a  river  of  Georgia  and  Florida, 
rises  in  Irwin  co.,  Georgia,  and  flowing  S.  outers  t lie 
Suwanee  River  at  the  S.W.  of  Hamilton  co.  —  A  river 
of  Florida,  flows  N.W.  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between 
Levy  and  Hernando  cos. 

WitQioait',  prep.  [A.  S  with,  in  the  midst  of,  and  utan, 
outwards.]  On  or  at  the  outside  of;  not  within;  as, 
t vitliout  t lie  house.  —  Beyond;  past  the  limits  of;  out 
of  reach  of;  as,  without  the  bounds. —  In  a  state  of  not 
having,  or  of  destitution;  in  a  state  of  deprivation  or 
absence  from;  supposing  the  negation  or  omission  of; 
independent  of;  not  by  the  use  of;  with  exemption 
from  ;  as,  without  money  ;  without  hope  ;  without  damage 
or  detriment;  without  a  wife  to  try  one's  patience. — 
Except;  unless; — clausular  and  conjunctional  in  effect, 
hut  seldom  used  at  the  present  day  by  elegant  writers 
or  speakers;  as,  > ou  will  not  accomplish  your  object 
without  you  use  dispatch. 

Without  day.  See  Sine  Die.  —  Without  recourse.  See 
Recourse. 

— adv.  Not  within  ;  or.  tho  outside;  out  of  doors  ;  exter¬ 
nally;  as,  the  noise  came  from  without. 

Vv  ithstand  ,  v.a.  (imp.  and  pp.  withstood.)  To  stand 
against  or  in  antagonism  to;  to  oppose;  to  resist, either 
with  physical  or  moral  force;  as,  to  withstand  a  sortie 
of  troops;  to  withstand  temptations. 

Withstand'er,  n.  One  who  opposes,  resists,  or  with¬ 
stands  ;  an  antagonistic  influence  or  power. 

Withstood',  pp.  of  Withstand,  q.  v. 

With -vino,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Couch-grass.  See  Triticum. 

Walh'wind,  n.  A  name  given  to  the  wild  convolvulus. 

With  y,  n.  [A.  S.  widhig. J  A  large  species  of  willow; 
a  withe;  an  osier. 

— a.  Made  of,  or  resembling,  withes;  hence,  tough  and 
pliable, 

Wit/less,  a.  Destitute  of  wit,  comprehension,  or  un¬ 
derstanding. —  Hence,  indiscreet;  rash  ;  hare-brained. 

Wit'lessly,  adv.  In  a  witless  or  ill-judged  manner. 

Wit  lessness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  witless. 

Wit  ling,  ».  [dim.  of  wit.]  A  petty  or  puerile  wit; 
one  who  is  deficient  iu  wit  or  understanding;  a  would- 
be  sayer  of  good  things  ;  a  fribble  ;  as,  half-learned  wit¬ 
lings.  —  Dope. 

Witness,  n.  [A.S  witnes,  gewitnes,  from  witan,  to 
know.]  Testimony;  attestation  of  a  fact  or  event;  as, 
to  bear  witness. — That  which  presents  evidence  or  proof ; 
as,  “  The  sun  and  day  are  witnesses  for  me.”  —  Dry  den. 

— One  who  knows  or  sees,  or  is  cognizant ;  as,  an  eye- 
witness. 

*•  God  is  witness  betwixt  thee  and  me.”  —  Gen.  xxxi.  50. 

(Law.)  One  who  sees  the  execution  of  a  legal  instru¬ 
ment.  and  subscribes  it  for  the  purpose  of  confirming 
its  authenticity  by  his  testimony.  —  One  who  gives  evi¬ 
dence  or  testimony ;  one  who  tells  what  he  knows  or 
has  seen,  as  before  a  judicial  tribunal.  In  civil  or  in 
criminal  cases,  W.  are  compelled  to  attend  by  a  process 
of  subpoena,  or  by  recognizance  by  tho  magistrate  be¬ 
fore  whom  the  information  is  given.  The  W.  is  sworn 
not  only  to  tell  the  truth,  but  also  the  whole  truth,  and 
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nothing  but  the  truth.  All  IF,  of  whatever  religion  or 
country,  that  have  the  use  of  their  reason,  are  to  be  red¬ 
eem'd  and  examined,  provided  they  believe  iu  a  God 
and  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

— v.a.  To  have  direct  or  immediate  cognizance  of;  to 
see  or  know  by  personal  presence;  to  observe;  as,  to 
witness  an  imposing  ceremonial.  —  To  attest;  to  give 
testimony  to  something;  as,  to  witness  against  a  wrong¬ 
doer. — To  see  the  execution  of  a  legal  instrument ;  and 
subscribe  it  iu  order  to  establish  its  authenticity;  us, 
to  witness  the  signing  of  a  will  or  a  bond. 

— v.  n.  To  testify;  to  give  or  bear  evidence,  witness,  or 
testimony. 

Wit'iiONser,  n.  One  who  witnesses. 

Witney,  ( wit'ne ,)  a  town  of  England,  in  Oxfordshire, 
on  tlie  Windrush,  11  m.  from  Oxford.  Manuf.  Blankets, 
gloves,  and  limit.  l\>p.  abt.  4,000. 

Witt.  See  Dk  Witt. 

Willed,  a.  Possessing  wit  or  understanding; — used 
chiefly  iu  composition  ;  as,  a  »\\nvp-witte.d  fellow. 

Wit' ton  berg:,  a  fortified  city  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on 
the  Elbe,  45  m.  from  Merseburg,  (Fig.  2625.)  It  is  a 
place  of  some  antiquity,  and  its  university,  founded  in 
1502  (united  to  that  of  Halle  iu  1617),  is  memorable  as 
the  cradle  of  the  Reformation.  Luther  aud  Melaucthou 


Fig.  2625. —  WITTENBERG. 


are  buried  in  the  university  church.  In  1821,  a  monu¬ 
mental  colossal  statue  of  Luther  was  erected  in  W.,  w  ith 
great  solemnity.  The  cell  of  Luther,  in  the  Augustine 
convent  (Fig.  1789),  and  the  house  of  Melanctlion.  are 
still  preserved.  Manuf.  Woollen  goods.  Pop.  13,870. 

Wnt/ticisvn.  (-sizm,)  n.  [From  wit.]  A  pungent  remark 
which  is  affectedly  witty  ;  a  would-be  smart  saying,  or 
pointed  joke;  usually,  a  low  kind  of  wit. 

Wittily,  adv.  [From  wit.]  In  a  witty  manner:  with 
wit ;  with  a  felicitous  turn  or  pointed  phrase,  or  w  ith  an 
ingenious  association  or  adaptation  of  ideas;  inge¬ 
niously  :  artfully  ;  skilfully ;  as,  words  of  wisdom  wittily 
expressed. 

[  Wit'tiuess.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  witty. 

Wit'tingly.adr.  [SeeWtT.l  Knowingly  ;  l>y  design. 

Wi  t'tol,  n.  [  A.  S.]  One  who  wears  his  horns  submis¬ 
sively;  a  tame  cuckold. 

Wittstoek.  ( vil’slok ,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  on  the  Dosse, 
66  m.  from  Berlin.  11>p.  7,186. 

Wit  ty,  a.  (comp.  Wli Tint ;  tvperl.  wittiest.)  [From 
wit.l  Full  of  lmmor  or  ingenious  terms  of  thought; 
possessed  of  wit  or  felicitous  pleasantry  of  remark; 
quick  at  repartee;  facetious;  droll;  sometimes,  sarcas¬ 
tic;  satirical;  disposed  to  taunt;  as,  a  witty  answer,  a 
witty  address,  a  witty  saying,  and  the  like. 

Wive.  v.  n.  To  take  a  wife  ;  to  enter  into  the  state  of 
matrimony,  as  a  man. 

— v.  a.  To  provide  with,  or  match  to,  a  wife ;  also,  to  es¬ 
pouse;  to  wed;  to  take  for  a  wife,  as  a  mau. 

Wives,  n.  pi.  of  Wipe,  q.  v. 

Wiz  ard,  n.  [From  0.  Ger,  wizagnn,  to  prophesy.]  A 
practitioner  of  the  black  art  or  diablerie  ;a  necromancer; 
a  sorcerer;  an  enchanter.  — Hence,  a  term  sometimes 
applied  to  one  who  performs,  as  if  with  magical  effect; 
as,  Scott,  the  Wizard  of  Romance. 

— a.  Enchanting;  charming;  alluring ;  as.  wizard  spells. 
—  Haunted  by  wizards  ;  as,  a  wizard  glude. 

Wiz  endared.  a.  Weazen-laced. 

W  oad,  n.  [Bot.)  See  Iatis. 

Wnad'-ttaxen,  n.  (But.)  The  Dyer’s  brown.  See 
Genista.  ,  .... 

Woahoo,  or  Oaiioo,  (n'a-hoo.)  One  of  the  Sandwich 
islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  area.  530  sq.  m. ;  Lat.  31° 
18'  N.,  Lon.  167°  55'  W. ;  pop.  abt.  30,000. 

Woburn,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Middle¬ 
sex  co.,  10  m.  N.N.W.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,563. 

Woo,  (wo,)  n.  [A.  S.  tea  ;  Lat.  vie ;  Or.  ouai ;  Ger.  weh ; 
Du.  wee.]  Grief;  sorrow;  misery;  a  heavy  calamity; 
anguish  ;  distress;  affliction.  —  A  curse;  malediction.  — 
Woe  is  often  used  in  denunciation,  aud  in  exclamations 
of  sorrow. 

Woe'-begonc,  a.  Overwhelmed  with  grief  or  sorrow  ; 

very  snd. 

W  oe-sliaken,  a.  Shaken  by  woe. 

Wo'ful,  Woe  ful,  a.  Full  of  woe;  sorrowful;  dis¬ 
tressed  with  grief  or  calamity.— Bringing  calamity,  dis¬ 
tress,  or  affliction.  —  Wretched  ;  paltry  ;  miserable. 

Wo'futHy,  Woc'fully,  adv.  In  a  woful  manner; 
sorrowfully:  mournfully.  —  Wretchedly  ;  extremely. 

Wo'ful  lies*.  Woeful  ness,  n.  The  state  of  being 
woful:  misery ;  calamity. 

Wolcott,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-township  of  New  Ha¬ 
ven  co.,  32  m.  S.W.  of  Hartford  ;  pop.  in  1870,  491. 

Wolcott,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Wayne  co.,  160  m.  N.W.  of  Albany ;  pop.  abt.  2,634. 

Wolcott,  in  Vermont,  a  post  village  and  township  of 
Lamoille  co.,  25  in.  N.E.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  abt.  1,161. 
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Wol'cottville,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Litcli-i 
field  co.,  25  in.  \V.  of  Hartford  ;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Wolil,  n.  [A.  S.]  A  wood ;  a  forest.  —  An  open  tract  of 
country,  hilly  aud  void  of  wood  ;  a  down. 

Wolf,  (wulf,)n.  [A.  8.  tout/;  Goth .vulfs,  from  vilvan , 
to  seize;  Ger.  wolf.)  ( Zool. )  A  carnivorous  quadruped 
belonging  to  the  genu*  Cants.  In  structure,  the  Com* 
mon  IV.  of  Europe  ( Canis  lupus ,  Linn.)  is  about  the 
size  of  a  large  dog,  but  it  is  leaner  and  more  gaunt  in 
appearance,  its  height  being  from  two  feet  and  a  half  to 
three  feet,  while  its  length  varies  between  three  and  four 
feet.  The  color  of  his  coat  is  a  mixture  of  black,  brown, 
and  gray,  the  hair  being  rough  and  hard,  and  mixed  at 
the  base  with  a  sort  of  under-coat  of  ash  colored  fur.  Its 
eyes  have  a  most  peculiar  obliquity,  which  gives  it  a 
very  fierce  appearance ;  being  directed  upwards  in  a  line 
with  the  nose,  and  the  color  of  the  eye-balls  being  a  fiery 
green,  the  ferocity  inherent  in  the  animal  appears  in¬ 
creased.  The  breath  of  the  IV.  is  very  offensive,  aud  his 
flesh  is  said  to  be  rejected  by  all  other  carnivorous  ani¬ 
mals,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  his  own  species. 
The  female  goes  fourteen  weeks  with  young,  aud  pro¬ 
duces  five  or  six  cubs  at  a  litter,  which  she  tends  and 
trains  with  the  greatest  assiduity  for  the  space  of  some 
twelve  months,  after  which  she  leaves  them  to  shift  for 
themselves.  Indisposition  the  IV.  is  a  cruel, cowardly 
animal,  generally  attacking  such  as  are  unable  to  resist 
it;  but  when  pressed  by  hunger,  it  will  even  attack  man. 
The  wolves  generally  hunt  and  pursue  their  prey  in 
packs  ;  and  in  hilly  countries,  where  precipices  abound, 
they  often  destroy  far  swifter  animals  than  themselves, 
by  encompassing  them  in  a  semi-circle, and  driving  them 
over  so  me  great  declivity,  where  they  are  dashed  to 
pieces.  The  wolves  then  descend  by  some  path,  and  feast 
on  their  victims.  The  IV.  was  formerly  common  through¬ 
out  Europe,  but  is  now  confined  to  the  northern  portions 
of  that  continent  and  Asia. — The  Illack  Wolf,  C.occiden- 
talis.  var.  A  ter,  of  Florida  and  other  S.  States,  is  wholly 
black. — The  Red  Wolf,  0.  occidentalis ,  var.  Rufus ,  of 
Texas,  is  mixed  red  and  black  above,  lighter  beneath. — 
The  Prairie  Wolf,  or  Coyote,  C.  latrans ,  of  the  countries 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
common  fox,  dull  yellowish-gray  on  the  back  and  sides, 
with  a  clouding  of  black  ;  under  parts  dingy-white. 

— Anything  ravenous  or  destructive. 

To  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door ,  to  avoid  starvation. 

Wolf,  Frederick  Augustus, a  celebrated  German  scholar, 
b.  near  Nordhausen,  1759.  Among  his  numerous  works, 
the  most  celebrated  is  l*rolegomena  ad  Homer  um,  in 
which  he  established  with  the  most  extraordinary  learn¬ 
ing  that  the  “Iliad  ”  and  “Odyssey”  were  the  works  of 
various  rhapsodists. 

Wolf,  or  Wolff,  Johann  Christian  vox,  a  German  phi¬ 
losopher  and  mathematician,  B.  in  Breslau,  1679.  In  1707 
he  became  professor  of  mathematics  at  llalle,  and  in  1721 
>vas  appointed  counsellor  to  the  court  of  the  king  of 
Prussia;  but  some  of  his  religious  and  metaphysical 
opinions  giving  offence  to  the  faculty  of  theology,  he 
was  banished  from  Halle;  on  which  he  removed  to 
Cassel,  became  counsellor  to  the  landgrave,  and  obtained 
a  professorship  at  Marburg.  He  was  also  honored  with 
marks  of  distinction  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academies  of  Sciences  of  Paris 
and  St.  Petersburg,  and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  In  1741  he  was  recalled  by  Frederick  the  Great, 
who  appointed  him  privy  councillor,  vice-chancellor, 
ami  professor  of  international  law.  He  was  afterwards 
made  chancellor  of  the  university,  and  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  created  him  a  baron.  His  principal  works  are, 
A  Course  of  Mathematics;  Philosophia  Rationalis ;  a 
System  of  Metaphysics  ;  and  a  Dictionary  of  the  Mathe¬ 
matics.  D.  1754. 

Wolf,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Lycoming  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,336. . 

Wolf  borough,  in  N.  Hampshire,  a  post-vill.  and  twp. 
of  Carroll  co.,  3U  m.  E.N.E.  of  Concord  ;  pop.  (1870)  1,995. 

Wolf  Creek,  in  Kentucky ,  a  township  of  Mead  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  602. 

Wolf-il©;;-,  n.  A  powerful  dog,  Canis  Pomeranius,  kept 
to  guard  sheep. 

Wolfe,  J  ames,  a  British  major-general,  b.  in  Kent,  1726. 
Having  entered  the  service  early,  he  greatly  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  Flanders  and  Germany  till  the  year 
1748.  In  1759  he  was  appointed  to  the  expedition 
against  Quebec.  By  his  excellent  strategic  dispositions 
he  gained  a  position  upon  the  hills  which  command 
Quebec.  Montcalm,  his  brave  adversary,  contested  the 
possession  of  the  city  with  great  skill  and  determina¬ 
tion,  but  he  fell  during  the  battle,  and  the  French  were 
compelled  to  give  way.  IV.  also  was  mortally  wounded 
in  the  moment  of  victory,  and  d.  the  same  day,  1759. 

Wolfeii biittel,  (vol'fen-be(r)t'telt)  a  city  of  Germany, 
on  the  Ocker,  37  m.  from  Hanover.  It  has  a  celebrated 
library  which  consists  of  200  or  220,000  vols.  aud  5,000 
MSS.,  of  which  Lessing  was  sometimes  librarian.  Manuf. 
Lacquered  and  Japan  wares,  leather,  tobacco,  Ac.  Pop.  \ 
9,778. 

W  olf-fitth,  n.  ( Zool .)  The  Asarrhicus  lupus ,  an  acan- 
thopterygious  fish,  which  inhabits  the  North  Sea,  is 
generally  of  great  size,  sometimes  attaining  the  length 
of  6  or  7  feet,  and  is  furnished  with  jaws  so  well  armed 
as  to  render  it  a  dangerous  inhabitant  of  the  deep. 

Wolf  (Frock,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-twp.  of  Mercer  co. 

Wolf  Creek,  in  Virginia,  rises  in  Tazewell  co.,  and 
flowing  N.E.,  enters  the  Kanawha  or  New  River,  near 
Parisburg,  in  Giles  co. 

Wolf  I’reek,  in  IV.  Virginia,  a  township  of  Monroe 
co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,424. 

Wolfe,  in  Kentucky ,  an  E.  co. ;  area ,  250  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Red,  and  the  N.  Fork  of  the  Kentucky  River.  Surface , 
diversified;  soil ,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Camptou. 


Wolfish,  a.  Like  a  wolf;  having  the  qualities  or  form 
of  a  wolf. 

Wolf  ishly,  adv.  Like  a  wolf;  in  a  wolfish  manner. 

Wolf  Island,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-township  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  652. 

Wolf  Islands,  in  British  N.  America,  a  group  in  Pas- 
samaquoddy  Bay,  New  Brunswick.  N.  of  Grand  Mamin 
Island  ;  Lat.  of  the  most  N.,  44°  59'  N.,  Lon.  66°  41'  \V. 

Wolfram,  n.  (Min.)  A  native  tungstate  of  protoxide 
of  iron,  met  with  in  the  primary  rocks  of  Corn  wall,  Sax¬ 
ony,  and  other  countries,  frequently  associated  with  tin- 
ore.  It  occurs  both  massive  and  crystallized,  of  a  dark- 
grayish  or  brownish-black  color,  with  a  brilliant  (often 
metallic)  lustre,  and  is  sometimes  feebly  magnetic. 

Wolf  River*  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Doniphau  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  1,984. 

Wolf  River,  in  Mississippi ,  rises  in  Marion  co.,  and 
lb.wing  S.E.,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  S.VV.  of 
Harrison  co. — Another  river  of  same  name,  rises  in  Tip¬ 
pah  co.,  and  enters  the  Mississippi  River  at  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  after  a  W.N.VV.  course  of  100  m. 

Wolf  River,  in  Wisconsin,  rises  in  Marathon  co.,  and 
enters  Fox  River  in  Winnebago  CO., after  a  S.S.E.  course 
of  150  m. 

Wolfs' vi lie,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post- village  of  Union 
co.,  178  in.  W.8.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Wolhol'la,  iu  S.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Pickens  dist. 

WoltVbane,  n.  (Bot.)  Saqie  as  Aconite,  q.  v. 

Wollaston,  William  Hyde,  an  English  physician  and 
experimental  philosopher,  B.  in  London,  1766.  He 
studied  at  Cambridge,  and  graduated  m.  d.  in  1793.  He 
was  soon  after  admitted  to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which 
he  subsequently  became  secretary.  His  want  of  pat¬ 
ronage  as  a  physician  induced  him  to  give  up  his  pro¬ 
fession  iu  disgust,  and  devote  himself  to  scientific  pur¬ 
suits,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  he  became  one  of 
the  most  eminent  chemists  and  experimentalists  of 
modern  times.  Among  his  discoveries  in  mineralogy  are 
the  two  metals  palladium  and  rhodium,  and  the  method 
of  rendering  platinum  malleable.  He  invented  a  sliding 
scale  of  chemical  equivalents,  a  goniometer,  aud  the 
camera  lucida.  D.  1828. 

W  ol  laston  it e,  n.  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  lime  which 
occurs  generally  in  broad  prismatic  or  laminar  masses, 
but  sometimes  in  distinct  tabular  prisms,  from  which  it 
has  derived  the  common  name  of  Table  or  Tabular  Spar. 

Wollaston  Land,  in  British  N.  America,  a  region 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  W.  of  Victoria  Land,  the  E.  ex¬ 
tremity  of  which  is  in  Lat.  68°  45'  N.,  Lon.  113°  53'  W. 

Wol'sey,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate  and  statesman,  B. 
in  Ipswich,  1471,  was  the  son  of  a  butcher.  After  finish¬ 
ing  his  education  at  Oxford,  he  became  tutor  to  the  sons 
of  the  marquis  of  Dorset ;  on  going  to  court,  he  gained 
the  favor  of  Henry  VII.,  who  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to 
the  Emperor,  and  on  his  return  made  him  dean  of  Lin¬ 
coln.  Henry  VI II.,  In  1514,  made  him  archbishop  of 
York.  Insatiable  in  the  pursuit  of  emolument,  lie  ob¬ 
tained  the  administration  of  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
and  the  temporalities  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban’s,  soon 
after  which  he  enjoyed  in  succession  the  rich  bishoprics 
of  Durham  and  Winchester.  By  these  means  his 
revenues  nearly  equalled  those  of  the  crown,  part  of 
which  he  expended  in  pomp  and  ostentation,  and  part 
in  laudable  munificence  for  the  advancement  of  learn¬ 
ing.  He  founded  the  college  of  Christ  Church  at  Oxford, 
and  built  a  palace  at  Hampton  Court,  which  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  king.  He  was  at  this  time  in  the  zenith 
of  power,  and  had  a  complete  ascendancy  over  the  mind 
of  Henry,  who  made  him  lord  chancellor,  and  obtained 
for  him  a  cardinalship.  He  was  also  nominated  the 
pope's  legate;  and  aspired  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  In 
this  he  failed,  and  a  few  years  later  he  lost  all  the  power 
aud  the  possessions  he  had  gained.  His  advice  in  the 
matter  of  the  king's  divorce  from  Queen  Catherine,  the 
ruinous  taxation  he  had  imposed,  and  the  personal 
enmity  of  some  powerful  persons,  combined  to  his  over¬ 
throw.  He  was  prosecuted,  deprived  of  everything,  and 
sent  to  live  in  retirement  at  Esher.  Although  the  king 
restored  him  to  some  of  his  offices  soon  after,  and  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  see  of  York,  a  charge  of  treason  was 
brought  against  him.  In  1530  he  was  apprehended  at 
York,  but  was  taken  ill,  and  died  at  Leicester  on  his 
way  to  London,  exclaiming,  “  Had  I  but  served  my  God 
as  faithfully  as  I  have  served  my  king,  he  would  not 
have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs.” 

Wo  Ik  iia<;'li  a  in,  or  Wal'Kin^  ham,  a  town  of  Eng¬ 
land,  co.  of  Durham,  on  the  Wear.  14  m.  from  Durham. 
Manuf.  Woollens,  linens,  and  hardware.  Pop.  4,300. 

Wrol'vcr3iainp'ton*  a  market-town  of  England,  in 
Staffordshire,  13  m.  from  Birmingham.  It  is  a  well  built 
and  healthy  town,  notwithstanding  its  vicinity  to  nu¬ 
merous  coal-mines.  Manuf.  Locks,  brass,  japanned  iron, 
Ac.  Pop.  66.000. 

|  Wol  verine,  n.  (Zool.)  SeefiULO. 

Woman,  (wum'an,)  n. :  pi.  Women,  ( wfm'en .)  [A.S. 
wiman.  wimman  ;  Lat.  femina,  kindred  with./m,  I  was; 
Gr.  phub,  to  come  into  being;  Slav,  byti,  to  be;  Ir. 
fuilim ,  I  am;  Sans.  bhxl.  to  be.)  The  female  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  ;  —  particular!}’  applied  to  an  adult  or  grown¬ 
up  female,  as  distinguished  from  a  child  or  girl,  Ac. — A 
female  attendant  or  servant. 

(Hist.)  From  the  circumstance  that  the  chapters  of 
the  Bible  which  treat  of  the  incidents  immediately  after 
the  Fall  contain  scarcely  any  allusion  to  woman,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  female  character  was  then  held  | 
in  very  low  estimation.  Among  the  pastoral  nations 
of  the  Primitive  Ages,  women  tended  the  flocks  and 
herds,  drew  water,  and  performed  other  menial  offices.1 
The  Egyptians  treated  women  with  considerable  kind¬ 
ness,  and  employed  them  inweaving  and  spinning;  and 
the  Jewish  law,  though  severe  in  the  case  of  female  \ 
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offences,  afforded  them  ample  protection,  and  assigned 
them  an  important  position  in  the  national  and  social 
economy.  Smith  (Smaller  Dictionary  of  the  Bible),  re¬ 
ferring  to  tile  position  of  woman  in  the  Hebrew  common¬ 
wealth,  ami  contrasting  it  with  that  which  she  generally 
occupies  among  Eastern  nations,  remarks, — “Rebekah 
travelled  on  a  camel  with  her  face  unveiled,  until  she 
came  into  the  presence  of  her  affianced  (Gen.  xxiv. 
64-5);  Jacob  saluted  Rachel  with  a  kiss  in  the  presence 
of  the  shepherds  (Gen.  xxix.  11).  Women  played  no 
inconsiderable  part  in  public  celebrations  (Exod.  xv. 
20-1  ;  Judg.  xi.  34).  The  odes  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.),  and 
of  Hannah  (1  Sant.  ii.  1,  Ac.),  exhibit  a  degree  of  intel¬ 
lectual  cultivation  which  is  iu  itself  a  proof  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  sex  in  that  period.  Women  occasionally 
held  public  offices,  particularly  that  of  prophetess,  or 
inspired  teacher  (Exod.  xv.  20;  Judg.  iv.  4;  2  Kings 
xxii.  14;  Neh.  vi.  14;  Luke  ii.  36).  The  management 
of  household  affairs  devolved  mainly  on  the  women. 
The  value  of  a  virtuous  and  active  housewife  forms  a 
frequent  topic  in  the  Book  of  Proverlm  (xi.  16;  xii  4; 
xiv.  1 ;  xxxi.  10,  Ac.).”  Among  the  Greeks  women  were 
secluded  in  private  apartments,  aud  were  compelled  to 
wear  a  veil  when  out  of  doors.  The  Romans  treated 
women  with  great  consideration,  entrusting  to  them  the 
education  of  the  young  aud  the  control  of  their  house¬ 
hold  affairs;  but  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic  and 
of  the  Empire,  when  morals  became  corrupt,  measures 
were  taken  for  their  restraint.  Thus  the  Lex  Oppia  im¬ 
posed  sumptuary  restrictions;  Augustus  (ii.  c.  27 — a.  d. 
14)  would  not  allow  them  to  be  present  at  the  public 
games;  and  by  a  law  passed  in  222,  they  were  formally 
excluded  from  the  senate.  The  ancient  Germans  as¬ 
signed  a  very  high  position  to  the  female  sex  :  and  Taci¬ 
tus  (61-117)  Commemorates  the  excellence  of  character 
which  their  women  exhibited.  During  the  Dark  Ages 
the  female  lot  was  of  course  a  hard  one,  the  right  of 
free  choice  iu  marriage  and  the  advantages  of  education 
being  totally  denied  them.  The  romantic  chivalry  of 
the  11th  and  following  centuries  introduced  a  better 
order  of  tilings,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  that  recogni¬ 
tion  of  female  rights  and  respect  for  female  excellence 
which  are  at  once  the  most  powerful  agent  and  the 
clearest  evidence  of  modern  civilization. 

— v  a.  To  make  pliant  or  effeminate,  as  a  woman.  (R.) 

Woin'an-liater,  n.  One  who  has  an  aversion  to 
woman. 

W'oin'anlioori.  n.  The  state,  character,  or  collective 
qualities  of  a  woman.  —  Women  taken  collectively. 

IYoiii  anisli.  a.  Suitable  to  a  woman;  having  the 
qualities  of  a  woman;  feminine;  effeminate. 

Woni'aniKlily*  adv.  In  a  womanish  manner. 

W'om'anisliness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
womanish. 

Worn  anlt  in<l.  n.  The  female  sex  ;  the  race  of  females 
of  the  human  kind. 

Worn 'ail  I  ess.  a.  Destitute  of  woman. 

Wom  anliness,  n.  Quality  of  being  womanly. 

Worn  a  ally,  a.  Becoming  a  woman;  suiting  a  woman ; 
feminine. 

— adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  woman. 

Womb,  (woom,)  n.  [A.S.toamb;  0.  Ger.  wamba,  the 
belly.)  (Anat.)  The  uterus ,  a  hollow  symmetrical  organ 
in  the  female,  having  the  shape  of  a  truncated  conoid, 
and  destined  to  lodge  the  fietus  from  its  commencement 
of  conception  till  birth.  It  is  situate  in  the  pelvis,  be¬ 
tween  the  bladder  and  the  rectum  above  the  vagina,  and 
below  the  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine.  The  W. 
is  flattened  from  before  backward,  and  is  nearly  an  inch 
in  thickness.  It  is  two  inches  broad  at  its  highest  part, 
and  becomes  narrower  towards  the  vagina ;  terminating 
in  a  contracted  portion,  called  the  cervix  or  neck,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  the  rest  of  the  organ,  called  the  body. 
From  its  fundus  or  upper  portion,  the  Fallopian  tubes 
pass  off.  The  mouth  is  called  Os  uteri ,  or  Orifcum 
vaginale.  At  the  poiut  where  the  body  of  the  W.  is  con¬ 
tinuous,  below,  with  the  neck,  the  cavity  is  slightly 
constricted,  forming  what  is  sometimes  termed  the  in¬ 
ternal  (orifice.  The  cavity  of  the  W.  is  very  small,  and 
its  parietes  are  thick.  The  portion  of  the  cavity  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  body  is  triangular  and  flattened. 
Its  superior  angles  present  the  extremely  fine  orifices 
of  the  fallopian  tubes.  The  cavity  of  the  neck  is 
slightly  dilated  before  opening  into  the  vagina.  The 
W.  increases  in  size  and  weight  from  the  moment  of  con¬ 
ception  till  within  a  few  days  of  labor;  as  soon  as  that 
process  occurs,  it  immediately  contracts,  aud  in  a  lew 
days  recovers  its  natural  size. 

— The  place  where  anything  is  produced. 

—  Any  largo  or  deep  cavity. 

Wom'lmt.  n.  (Zool.)  The  common  name  of  the  Phas- 
colmnydiv.  a  family  of  Rodentia ,  comprising  quadrupeds 
which  have  large, 
flat  heads,  short 
legs,  and  a  body 
that  appears  as  if 
crushed.and  with¬ 
out  a  tail.  They 
have  two  incisors 
in  each  jaw,  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  of 
Rodents,  and 
each  of  the  grind¬ 
ers  has  two  trans¬ 
verse  ridges.  They  are  sluggish,  feed  upon  grass,  and 
burrow  in  the  ground.  The  W.  is  of  the  size  of  a  badger, 
and  both  this  and  Lipurus ,  a  closely  related  geuus,  live 
in  Australia.  —  Tenney. 

Wmn'elsilorf.  ill  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Berks  co.,  14  m.  W.  of  Reading ;  pop.  abt.  1,076. 

Women,  ( wim'en ,)  n. ;  pi.  of  Woman,  q.  v. 
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WonaliMqiiatookW  River,  in  Rhode  Island ,  falls 
into  Nurragansett  Hay  from  Providence  co. 

Wonder,  (wuti'der.)  n.  [A.S.  wundor ,  wonder;  Du. 
wonder ;  Ger.  wunder.]  That  emotion  which  causes  the 
mind  to  turn  this  way  and  that  way,  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  source,  cause,  or  object  of  that  which  produces 
such  emotion  :  the  state  of  mind  produced  by  something 
unexpected,  and  at  the  same  time  inexplicable;  aston¬ 
ishment  :  amazement;  surprise. — Cause  of  wonder;  that 
which  excites  surprise;  a  strange  thing;  a  prodigy;  a 
miracle.  See  Supplement. 

— v  n.  To  be  struck  with  wonder;  to  be  affected  by  sur¬ 
prise  or  admiration. 

Won'derer,  n.  One  who  wonders. 

Won'dorfliil,  a.  Adapted  to  excite  wonder  or  admira¬ 
tion ;  exciting  surprise;  strange;  astonishing. 

Won  derfully,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  excite  wonder. 
Won  dorfulness,  n.  The  stuteor  quality  of  being 
wonderful. 

Won deringly,  adv.  In  a  wondering  manner. 

W  odd dermon t,  n.  Astonishment;  surprise. 

Won  doroiiM.  a.  Same  as  Wondrous,  7.  v. 
Woil'derwf  rnc*k,  a.  Struck  with  wonder  or  surprise. 
Wonder-work,  n.  A  prodigy;  a  miracle;  a  won¬ 
derful  act  or  work.  (R.) 

H’on'der-work'er,  n.  One  who  performs  wonders 
or  prodigies. 

Won  (ler-work'ing,  a.  Doing  wonderful  works  or 
acts. 

Woml ron*.  ( wnn'drus ,)  a.  Admirable;  marvellous; 

such  as  may  excite  surprise  and  astonishment;  strange. 
W  oil'd  roti*l,v.  adv.  lu  a  strange  or  wonderful  manner. 
Won'll  1*011*110**,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
wondrous. 

Wan'ewoc.  in  Wisconsin,  n  post-township  of  Juneau 
co  ,  tin  m  from  Madison;  pop.  abt.  GOO. 

W  on*(,  A  colloquial  contraction  of  would  not.  that  is, 
will  not. 

Wont,  (want.)  a.  [A.S.  wxnian ,  to  accustom,  from 
wenan.  to  wean.]  Accustomed;  habituated;  using  or 
doing  customarily. 

— n.  Habit;  custom;  use. 

— r  n.  To  he  accustomed  or  habituated  ;  to  use ;  to  be  used. 
W'ont'ed,  a.  Accustomed;  used;  usual. 
Woiilrdno**,  7i.  The  state  of  being  accustomed,  (it.) 
Woo,  v.  a.  [A.  8.  wngnn ;  Fr.  rotter;  Lat.  vovere.]  To 
make  love  to;  to  solicit  in  love;  to  court.  —  To  invite 
with  importunity;  to  court  solicitously. 

— v.  7i.  To  court ;  to  make  love. 

Wood,  ».  [A.S.  wudu;  Du.  woud.]  A  large  and  thick 
collection  of  trees;  a  forest;  —  frequently  used  in  the 
plural.  —  The  substance  of  trees. 

— Trees  cut  or  sawed  for  architectural  purposes,  or  for 
fuel. —  Webster. 

{Hot.)  The  solid  part  of  the  stems  and  branches  of 
a  plant,  as  distinguished  from  the  pith  which  occupies 
the  centre,  and  the  hark  which  envelops  the  whole. 
For  its  mode  of  formation,  see  Age  of  Plants. 

— v.  a.  To  supply  with  wood  as  fuel. 

— v.  n.  To  supply  with  wood  ;  to  take  in  wood. 

Wood,  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Clark  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 
WimmI,  in  Ohio ,  a  N.N.W.  co. ;  area.  60O  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Maumee  and  Portage  rivers,  and  Beaver  and  Toussaint 
creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Perrys- 
hurg.  I*op.  abt.  25,oo0. 

WimmI,  in  Texas,  a  N.K  co. ;  area,  "75  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Sabine  and  the  Lake  Fork  of  the  same.  Surface,  diver¬ 
sified;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Quitman.  Pop.  in 
1870,  6,897. 

WimmI,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  N.AV.  co..  bordering  on  Ohio; 
area,  420  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ohio,  Little  Kanawha,  and 
Hughes  rivers,  and  French  and  Lee’s  creeks.  Surface, 
hilly;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Parkersburg.  Pop. 
abt.  12,000. 

W’immI,  in  Wisconsin,  a  central  co. ;  area,  828  sq.  ni. 
Rivers.  Wisconsin  and  Yellow  River,  and  Mill  Creek. 
Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  Cap.  Grand 
Rapids.  Pop.  in  1870,  3,912. 

WoimI  Auoni'oiie,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Anemone. 
W’ootl'berry,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  vill.  of  Bedford  co  ,15 
m.  N  N.K.  of  Bedford. — A  twp.  of  Blair  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 
Woodbine,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Cissus. 

W  ood  bine,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Jo  Daviess  co.; 
pop.  abt.  935. 

Woodbine,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Carroll  co., 
abt.  37  m.  W.  of  Baltimore. 

W  iMMl'boiirue,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Sulli¬ 
van  co.,  100  111.  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Wood  briil^e.  a  town  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk,  on 
the  Deben,  8  m.  from  Ipswich.  It  has  a  considerable 
traffic,  and  a  dock  for  building  vessels  Pop.  5,500. 
WoimI  bridge,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  San  Joa¬ 
quin  co.,  14  m.  N.  of  Stockton  ;  pop.  abt.  300. 

Wood  bridge,  in  Connecticut,  a  township  of  N ew  Haven 
co.,  6  in  N.W.  of  New  Haven  ;  pop.  in  1870,830. 

Wood  bridg  e.  in  Michigan,  u  township  of  Hillsdale 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  876. 

W  oimI  bridge,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  post-township  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  co,  38  m.  N.K.  of  Trenton;  pop.  abt.  3,987. 
W'ood bridge,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Fayette 
co.,  190  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Wooilburii,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Macoupin  co., 
15  ni.  N.  of  Springfield. 

W  ood'ixiry,  in  Connecticut, a  p. -vill.  and  twp.  <»f  Litch¬ 
field  co.,  25  in.  N.N.W.  of  New  Haven;  pop  (1870)  1,931. 
Woodbury,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of  Cum¬ 
berland  co, *100  m.  E.S  K.  of  Springfield ;  pop.(  1870)  1,067. 
Woodbury,  ill  Iowa,  a  W.N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Ne¬ 
braska;  area,  850  sq.  m  Rinrs.  Missouri.  Little  Sioux, 
and  the  W.  Fork  of  the  Little  Sioux.  Surface,  diversi¬ 
fied;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Sioux  City.  Pop.  in  1870,  6,115. 


Woodbury.  In  Kentucky,  a  village  and  twp.  of  Butler 
co.,  20  in.  N.W.  ol  Bowling  Green  ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,355. 

Woodbury,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co. ;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Woodbury,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village,  cap  of 
Gloucester  co.,  y  m.  S.  of  Philadelphia  ;  pop.  (1870)  1,965. 

W 'ooilbiiry,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post- twp. of  Bedford  co. 

Woodbury,  in  Tennessee,  a  post- village,  cap.  of  Can¬ 
non  co.,  50  in.  E.S.E.  of  Nashville. 

Woodbury,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co.,  14  in.  N.N.E.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  in  1870,  902. 

Wood-elioir,  ( wud'kwir ,)  n.  The  singing-birds  of 
the  wood. 

Wood'rliuck,  n.  (Zodl )  See  Marmot. 

Wood  rock,  n.  (Zodl.)  A  favorite  game-bird  of  the 
Snipe  fain.  The  American  W.{  Shiloh  tin  minor)  “is  11 
inches  long,  and  toe  wing  o^iuches;  the  bill  very  long, 
the  upper  mandible  longer  than  the  under,  and  fitted  to 
it  at  the  tip:  the  eyes  far  from  the  bill,  and  the  tail 
short;  the  occiput  with  3  transverse  bands  of  black, 
alternating  with  3  of  pale  yellowish-rufous ;  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  variegated  with  ashy  reddish  and 
black;  the  under  parts  pale  rufous,  bill  brown,  and  legs 
pale  reddish.  The  W.  is  mainly  nocturnal  in  its  habits, 
seldom  taking  wing  in  the  full  light  of  day  unless  dis¬ 
turbed.  It  walks  about,  however,  and  feeds  by  day  as 
well  as  by  night.  Its  food  is  mainly  earthworms,  of 
which  it  swallows  as  many  in  a  day  as  would  equal  its 
own  weight;  and  hence  its  favorite  resorts  are  where 
it  can  obtain  these  worms  in  abundance.  The  moist 
grounds  which  these  birds  frequent  are  perfectly  filled 
with  bill-holes  which  they  have  made  in  probing  for 
worms;  and  these  holes  become  a  guide  to  the  hunter, 
who  looks  at  their  frequency  and  freshness  when  he 
would  find  good  shooting  When  flushed  by  the  hunter 
or  the  dog,  the  W.  ordinarily  flies  but  a  short  distance, 
plunging  into  a  dump  of  hushes  or  thicket  near  by,  or 
a  thicker  part  of  the  swamp.  It  spends  the  winter  in 
warm  climates,  but  breeds  from  the  Carolinas  to  Nova 
Scotia.  The  nest,  made  of  dead  leaves  and  grass,  is 
placed  under  a  bush,  or  beside  11  fallen  trunk.  The  eggs, 
which  are  laid  from  February  to  Jun*9,  according  to  lo¬ 
cality,  are  usually  four,  dull  yellowish-clay  color,  irreg¬ 
ularly  and  thickly  marked  with  dark-brown.  In  three 
or  four  weeks  from  the  time  the  young  are  hatched, 
they  are  aide  to  fly,  and  when  six  weeks  old,  they  fly 
almost  as  well  as  the  old  ones.”  (  Tenney.) — The  European 
W.  (Scolopax  rusticola ),  la  bUcasse  of  the  French,  found 
all  over  Europe,  is  about  14  inches  long.  Its  plumage 
resembles  that  of  the  American  ;  the  head  is  grayish  in 
front,  yellowish-brown  with  transverse  darker  brown 
streaks  behind.  Its  food  and  habits  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  American  species. 

W  ood  cock,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-hor.  and  twp.  of 
Crawford  co  ,  8  ni.  N.K.  of  Meadville;  pop.  abt.  3,200. 

Wood'-crait*  n.  Skill  in  hunting,  or  other  sports  in 
the  woods. 

W  ood  -cut,  n.  An  engraving  on  wood,  or  a  print  or 
impression  from  such  engraving.  See  Wood  Engraving. 

Wood'-entter,  n.  A  persou  who  cuts  wood.  —  An 
engraver  on  wood. 

Wood'-dnek,  or  Summer  Duck,  n.  (Zool.)  A  very 
beautiful  species  of  duck  {Aix  sponsa),  of  the  section 
having  the  hind  toe  destitute  of  membrane,  a  native  of 
North  America.  It  is  found  during  the  breeding  season 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  as  far  N.  as 
Nova  Scotia,  migrating  southwards  in  winter,  when  it 
abounds  in  Texas  and  Mexico,  but  some  remain  during 
winter  even  in  Massachusetts.  It  has  been  found  capa¬ 
ble  of  domestication. 

Wooded,  a.  Supplied  or  covered  with  wood. 

Wood'en,  a.  Made  of  wood;  consisting  of  wood. — 
Awkward;  clumsy  —  W.  Ware.  See  Supfllment. 

Wood  Engraving?,  n.  The  art  of  producing  raised 
surfaces  by  excision  on  blocks  of  wood,  from  which  im¬ 
pressions  can  be  transferred  t«>  other  surfaces,  was 
undoubtedly  known  to  the  Egyptians ;  but  they 
appeared  to  have  used  their  wooden  stamps  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  stamping  on  clay  or  other  ductile  mate¬ 
rial;  and  the  earliest  application  of  W.  E  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  book  is  supposed  to  have  been  in*  China,  about 
the  middle  of  the  10th  century,  and  was  probably  first 
used  for  the  production  of  playing-cards,  the  outlines 
of  which  were  formed  by  impressions  from  wood-cuts, 
and  the  coloring  filled  up  by  hand.  The  art  made  rapid 
progress;  and  the  next  great  step  was  the  production 
of  books  printed  from  wooden  types,  and  illustrated 
with  pictorial  wood-cuts.  Towards  the  close  of  the  15th 
century,  the  art  had  attained  an  excellence  which  in¬ 
duced  artists  of  celebrity  and  talent  to  select  it  as  the 
means  of  conveying  their  designs  to  the  world.  From 
the  end  of  the  16tli  century  the  art  to  a  great  extent 
declined  ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  a  certain 
Mr.  Bewick  devoted  himself  With  enthusiasm  to  the  art, 
and  from  that  time  it  has  continued  to  flourish.  Origi¬ 
nally,  various  kinds  of  wood,  such  as  plum-tree,  beech, 
mahogany,  and  pear-tree,  were  employed  for  W.  E., 
and  are  still  frequently  employed  for  coarse  work ;  but 
there  is  no  wood  so  suitable  for  this  purpose  as  box,  as 
it  combines  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  admit  of  the 
most  delicate  execution.  Upon  a  good  piece  ol  the  small 
close-grained  English  box. the  finest  line  can  be  preserved 
in  unbroken  smoothness.  The  tools  of  the  wood-cutter 
consist  exclusively  of  gravers,  small  gouges,  and  chisels. 
The  block  is  placed  on  a  small  circular  leathern  cushion 
filled  with  sand,  which  affords  not  only  a  firm  rest  to 
the  smooth  wood,  hut  permits  it  to  be  freely  turned  in 
all  directions.  The  graver  is  held  and  used  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  this  kind  of  engraving.  The  butt  of  the 
handle  rests  against  the  palm  of  the  hand,  three  of  the 
fingers  closing  round  it,  while  the  thumb  is  projected 
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forward  upon  the  block,  serving  at  once  ns  a  rest  for 
the  blade  and  a  check  to  regulate  the  force  in  cutting, 
the  motion  of  the  tool  being  regulated  by  the  forefinger. 
When  an  engraved  block  is  damaged,  or  a  serious  error 
made,  the  only  remedy  is  to  drill  out  the  part  to  the 
depth  of  about  half  the  thickness  of  the  wood,  ami  to 
insert  a  tight-fitting  plug,  tapered  at  the  bottom  to  in¬ 
sure  its  being  driven  home.  The  top  of  the  plug  is 
made  level  with  the  surlace  of  the  block,  and  the  part 
redrawn  and  engraved.  The  comparative  merits  of 
wood  and  steel  engraving  have  sometimes  been  much 
discussed.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  each  is  best 
suited  for  the  production  of  certain  effects.  There  is  a 
certain  mellow  richness  of  tone  about  a  highly  finished 
steel  print  which  cannot  he  rivalled  by  an  engraving  on 
wood  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  is  unrivalled 
for  the  production  of  broad  bold  contrasts  and  spark¬ 
ling  sketchy  effects.  The  special  advantage,  however, 
which  W.  E.  possesses  over  all  other  forms  of  graphic 
art,  is  its  applicability  to  the  purposes  of  book-illustra¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  text-cuts,  that  is,  cuts  inserted  and 
printed  in  the  pages  of  type. 

Wood'field,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop. 
(1870)  753. 

Waod  fortl,  in  Kentucky,  a  N.  central  co.;  area,  280 
sq.  in.  Rivers.  Kentucky,  and  the  S.  Fork  of  Elkhorn. 
Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Versailles.  Pop. 
(1870)  8,210. 

M  omlfoni,  in  Illinois,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  500  sq  in. 
Rivers.  Illinois;  also,  Mackinaw  and  Crow  creeks. 
Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Stone-coal. 
Cap.  Metamora.  Rop.  (1870)  18,980. 

Wood'-liouMe,  n.  A  house  or  shed  where  wood  is 
deposited. 

Wood  hull,  in  Michigan f  a  post-township  of  Shiawas¬ 
see  co. ;  pop.  ^1870)777. 

Wood  hull.  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Steuben 
CO  ,  25  rn.  S.S.W.  of  Hath  ;  pop.  abt  2,800. 

Wood'i  »»«***.  n .  The  state  or  quality  of  being  woody. 

Wood  InIsiimI.  in  Maine,  at  the  entrance  of  Saco 
River,  has  a  revolving  light  on  the  E.  side,  45  ft.  above 
the  sea;  Lat.  43°  27'  N.,  Lon.  70°  15'  W. 

Wood  land.  n.  Land  covered  with  wood,  or  land  on 
which  trees  are  suffered  to  grow,  either  for  fuel  or  timber. 

Wood  I  a  IHl.  in  Cali  fornia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Yolo 
co.,  18  in.  N.W.  of  Sacramento;  pop.  abt.  300. 

Woodland,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Carroll  co.  ;  pop. 
(1870)  906. — A  twp.  of  Fulton  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,602. 

Woodland,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Decatur  co.;poj>.(  1869)762. 

W  oodland,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Burry  co. ; 
pop.  aht.  1,800. 

Woodland,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  W right  co. ; 
pop.  aht.  300. 

WOodland,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Sauk  co. ; 
pop.  aht.  600. 

Wood'lawn,  in  Alabama,  a  village  and  township  of 
Dallas  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1.045. 

Wood  Ian  11.  in  Missouri,  a  post  township  of  Monroe 
co  ,  70  ni.  N.  of  Jefferson  City  ;  pop.  (1870)  935. 

W'oodlatvn,  in  Tennessee ,  a  post-township  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.;  pop.  in  1870,  1,126. 

W  ood  -layer,  n.  A  young  oak  or  other  tree  laid 
down  in  a  hedge.  —  Clarke. 

W  ood  less,  a.  Destitute  of  wood. 

W  ood  lessness,  n.  The  state  of  being  destitute  of 
wood. 

Wood-louse, n.  (Zodl.)  SeeOxisrus. 

Wood  man,  n.;  pi.  Woodmen.  (Written  also  woods¬ 
man.)  A  sportsman;  a  hunter. — One  who  fells  timber; 
a  forester;  one  skilled  in  the  forest. 

— In  England,  one  of  the  men  appointed  to  look  to  the 
Queen’s  woods. 

Wood  man,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Grant 
co.,  6  m.  S.W.  of  Boscobel ;  pop.  (1870)  559. 

Wood'iiinnsie,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Bur¬ 
lington  co.,  E.  of  Camden. 

W'ood-note,  n.  A  wild,  musical  note,  like  that  of  a 
forest-bird.  —  Worcester. 

Wood-ny  111 |>ll,  n.  A  fabled  goddess  of  the  wood  ;  a 
dryad. 

(Zool.)  The  common  name  of  the  beautiful  Iepidop- 
terous  insects  comprising  the  genns  Eudryas.  The 
Wood-Nymph  (  E.  grata,  Fabr.)  expands  one  inch  and  a 
half  to  one  inch  and  three-fourths,  the  fore  wings  pure 
white,  with  a  broad  stripe  along  the  front  edge  for 
more  than  half  its  length,  and  a  broad  hand  around  the 
outer  hind  margin,  of  a  deep  purple  brown,  the  band 
edged  on  the  inside  with  olive  green,  and  marked  to¬ 
wards  the  edge  with  a  wavy  white  line;  under  side  of 
the  fore  wings  yellow,  with  a  round  and  kidney-shaped 
black  spot.  The  hind  wings  are  yellow,  with  a  broad 
purplish  brown  hind  border  above,  on  which  there  is  a 
wavy  white  line;  below  they  have  a  central  black  dot. 
The  caterpillar,  which  infests  the  grape-vine,  attains 
one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  is  blue  transversely, 
banded  with  deep  orange,  the  hands  dotted  with  black  ; 
the  top  of  the  eleventh  ring  is  humped.  —  Tenney. 

Wood-opal,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  opal  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  ligneous  structure,  which  is  made  into  snutt-hoxes 
and  other  ornamental  articles  at  Vienna. 

Wood- pigeon,  n.  (Zodl.)  The  ring-dove,  Columba 
pulumbus. 

Wood  River,  in  Rhode  Island,  rises  in  Kentco.,  and 
joins  the  Charles  River  in  Washington  co.,  to  form  the 
Pawcatuck  River. 

Wood  ruir,  n.  (  Bot.)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
Asperula ,  order  Galiacex,  containing  a  number  of  an¬ 
nual  and  perennial  species,  with  whorled  leaves,  natives 
of  the  northern  parts  of  the  Old  World,  and  distinguished 
by  a  funnel-shaped  or  bell-shaped  corolla,  a  bifid  style, 
and  dry  didymous  fruit. 
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Wood'pccker,  n.  ( Zobl .)  The  common  name  of  all 
the  very  numerous  scausorial  birds  comprising  the 
family  Picidie. 

They  are  well 
churacteri  zed 
by  their  strik¬ 
ing  and  pecu¬ 
liar  habits,  to 
which  their 
whole  struc¬ 
ture  is  singu¬ 
larly  adapted. 

The  bill  of  the 
W.  is  large, 
strong,  and 
fitted  for  its 
employ  m  ent; 
the  end  of  it  is 
sharp  and 
formed  like  a 
wedge,  with 
which  it  pierces 
the  bark  of 
trees,  and  pene¬ 
trates  through 
the  outside 
sou nd  wood  of 
the  tree,  to  the 
inside  decayed 
part,  where  its 
food  is  lodged. 

(Fig.  2627.)  Its 
neck  is  short 
and  thick,  and 
furnished  with 
powerful  mus¬ 
cles,  which  en-  Fig.  2627. — woodpecker. 

able  it  to  strike 

with  such  force  as  to  be  heard  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance;  the  noise  thus  occasioned  is  not  by  vibration 
round  a  hole,  as  some  authors  assert,  but  by  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  strokes  repeated  with  surprising  rapidity.  Its 
tongue  is  long  and  taper,  and  capable  of  great  elonga¬ 
tion.  At  the  end  of  it  there  is  in  most  of  the  species  a 
hard  horny  substance,  curving  slightly  downwards, 
which  penetrates  into  the  crevices  of  trees, and  extracts 
the  insects  and  their  eggs  winch  are  lodged  there ;  it  is 
also  lubricated  by  a  glutinous  secretion.  The  tail  con¬ 
sists  of  ten  stiff,  sharp-pointed  feathers,  rough  on  the 
undersides,  and  bent  inwards,  by  which  it  supports  it¬ 
self  on  the  trunks  of  trees  while  in  search  of  food;  fur 
this  purpose  its  feet  are  short  and  thick,  and  its  toes, 
which  are  placed  two  forward  and  two  backward,  are 
armed  with  strong  hooked  claws,  by  which  it  clings 
firmly,  and  creeps  up  and  down  in  all  directions.  There 
are  several  genera,  and  the  American  species,  some  of 
which  are  also  called  Sapsuckers ,  are  by  far  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  be  described  here. 

Wood-rusti,  n.  (Bit.)  See  Luzula. 

Wood-screw,  (skru.) n.  The  common  screw  made  of 
iron,  and  used  by  carpenters  and  joiners  for  fastening 
together  pieces  of  wood,  or  wood  and  metal. 

Wood ru It's,  in  S.  Carolina,  a.  post-township  of  Spar¬ 
tanburg  dist. :  pop.  in  1870,  1,408. 

Woods, in  Kentucky. a  twp.of  Jefferson  co.ipop  (1870)518. 

Wooils'Jield,  in  Ohio,  a  post  village,  cap.  of  Monroe 
co.,  120  m.  E.  of  Columbus;  pop.  in  1870,  753. 

Wood's  Hole,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village  of 
Barnstable  co.,  70  m.  S.E.  of  Boston. 

Wooilsidc,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Sangamon  co.,  6  in.  S.VV.  of  Springfield. 

Woodside,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Essex  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  1,172. 

Wood  'son,  in  Kansas .  a  S  E.  co. ;  area,  720  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Neosho,  and  Verdigris.  Surface,  level;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Neosho  Falls.  Pop.  abt.  1,488. 

Wood 'soil  ville,  in  Kentucky ,  a  post-township  of 
Hart  co.;  pop.  in  1870, 1,560. 

Wood -soot.  n.  Soot  from  burnt  wood.  See  Soot. 

Wood  -sorrel,  n.  (B  >t.)  See  Oxalis. 

W'ood  Spirit. Woon Naphtha,  Methylic  Alcohol, Pro- 
lig.veous  Ether,  or  Pyroxylic  Spirit,  «.  (Chen.)  The 
first  member  of  a  very  important  homologous  series  of 
alcohols,  of  which  ordinary  alcohol  or  spirit  of  wine  is 
the  type.  In  order  to  obtain  the  Wood  Spirit,  the  por¬ 
tion  which  distils  over  below  212°  F.  is  rectified  in  a 
still  containing  chalk,  which  retains  the  acetic  acid  as 
acetate  of  lime.  The  useful  application  of  crude  wood 
spirit  depends  upon  its  burning  with  a  nearly  smokeless 
flame  in  lamps  (though  as  a  source  of  heat  only,  not  of 
light),  anti  upon  its  power  of  dissolving  most  resinous 
su  I 'stances  employed  in  the  preparation  of  varnishes, 
stiffening  for  hats,  &c.  Form.  C.JI4O2. 

W  ood 'stock,  a  town  of  England,  in  Oxfordshire,  on 
the  Glyme,  8  m.  from  Oxford.  — Old  IF.,  a  little  to  the 
N.  of  the  present  town,  was  a  residence  of  the  early 
English  kings;  but  no  remains  of  the  ancient  palace  ex¬ 
ist.  Pop.  1,200. 

Wood'stork.  in  Connecticut,  a  village  and  township 
of  Windham  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,955. 

Wood'stock,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Mc¬ 
Henry  co.,  51  in.  N.W.  of  Chicago;  pop.  abt.  2,000. —  A 
township  of  Schuyler  co. ;  pop.  in  1870, 1,503. 

Wood'stock,  in  Maine ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Oxford  co.,  45  in.  W.  of  Augusta;  pop.  in  1870,  904. 

W  ood  stock,  in  Nw  Hampshire ,a  post-vill.  and  twp. 
of  Grafton  co.,  50  m.  N.W.  of  Concord;  pop.  in  1870,  405. 

Wood'stock,  in  New  York,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of 
Ulster  co.,  50  m.  S.S  W.  of  Albany :  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Wood'stock.  in  Ohio,  a  post-vill.  of  Champaigu  co., 
32 in.  N.W. of  Columbia;  pop.  abt.  400. 


Wood 'stock,  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  town,  cap.  of  Ox¬ 
ford  co.,  98  m.  S.W.  of  Toronto;  pop.  (1871)  abt.  4,000. 

Wood'stock,  in  Vermont,  a  post-vill.  and  twp., cap.  of 
Windsor  co.,  55  in.  S.E.  of  Montpelier  ;  pop.  abt.  3,500. 

W ood 'stock,  in  Virginia,  a  post-vill.,  cap.  of  Shenan¬ 
doah  co.,  160  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond  ;  p"p.  abt  2,600. 

Wood-stone.  Petrified  Stone,  Agati/.bd  Wood,  n.  A 
mineral  of  a  fibrous  texture,  with  the  fibres  intertwined 
like  those  of  wood,  essentially  composed  of  silicious 
earth  supposed  to  have  been  gradually  deposited  as  the 
vegetable  matter  was  decomposed  and  removed — Clevel. 

Woods' tow  11,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  post-vill.  of  Salem  co., 
55  m.  S.S.W.  of  Trenton  ;  pop.  abt.  1,400. 

Woods'villc,  in  Ntw  Jersey ,a  post-vill.  of  Mercer  co., 
13  111.  N.  of  Trenton. 

Wood- vinegar,  n.  Diluted  acetic  ncid,  containing 
6*4  per  cent,  of  monohydrated  acetic  acid. 

Wood'villc,  in  Illinois,  u  post-vill.  of  Adams  co.,  95 
m.  VV.N.W.  of  Springfield. —  A  township  ol  Greene  co. ; 
pop.  in  1870. 1,352. 

Wood'villc,  iu  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Waseca  co. ; 
pop.  abt  300. 

Wood' ville,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
N\  ilkinson  co.,  35  m.  S.  of  Natchez. 

Wood'villc,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  and  township 
of  Bertie  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,535.  —  A  post-village  of 
Perquimons  co.,  205  in.  E.N.E.  of  Raleigh. 

Wood'villc,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Clermont  co. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  72.  —  A  post-village  of  Sandusky  co.,  120  111. 
N.W.  of  Columbus ;  p'p.  abt.  2,000. 

W'ood'ville,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of  Butler  co., 
20  in.  N.  of  Pittsburg. 

Wood' ville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Rappahan¬ 
nock  co.,  115  in.  N.W.  of  Richmond;  pop.  abt.  350. 

Wood  ville,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  township  of  Calumet  co. ; 
pop.  (1870;  1,023. 

Wood  ward,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Clearfield 
co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,034. —  A  township  of  Cliutou  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,300. — A  township  of  Lycoming  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Wood'wardsville,  iu  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Bur¬ 
lington  co. 

Wood  wardsville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Essex 
co.,  lOO  m.  N.  of  Albany. 

W  ood  -  wasp,  n.  ( Zoiil .)  See  Crabro. 

Wood  -waxen,  ti.  { But .)  The  Dyer’s  brown.  See 
Genista. 

Wood  -  work,  {-ivurk,)  n.  That  part  of  any  structure 
which  is  made  of  wood. 

Woody,  a.  Abounding  with  wood.  —  Consisting  of 
wood;  ligneous. —  Pertaining  to  woods;  sylvan. 

Wood  y  Fibre,  n.  { Bot .)  The  name  given  to  very 
slender  transparent  membranous  tubes,  tapering  acutely 
to  each  eud,  lying  in  bundles  iu  the  tissue  of  plauts,  and 
having  no  direct  communication  witli  each  other.  They 
are  of  extreme  tenuity,  and  form  the  substances  called 
hemp  and  Jlax.  The  same  tissue  forms  wood. 

Wood'y-ni&;lit'sliade,  n.  {Bot.)  Solatium  dulca¬ 
mara.  See  Sulanum. 

Woo  er,  n.  One  who  courts  or  solicits  in  love. 

Woof,  11.  [A.  S.  weft,  from  we  fan,  to  weave.]  The 
threads  that  cross  the  warp  in  weaving. —  Cloth  ;  texture. 

Woofy,  a.  Having  a  close  texture. 

Woo'insi’ly*  adv.  Euticiiigly;  with  persuasiveness; 
so  as  to  invite  to  stay. 

Wool,  n.  [A.  S.  wul,  wull ;  0.  Ger.  wolla;  Gr.  ioulos, 
down.]  A  term  used  somewhat  indefinitely,  but  more 
generally  applied  to  the  fleecy  coat,  or  soft  hair  of  the 
sheep.  W.  has  always  formed  the  principal  material  of 
the  clothing  of  mankind  in  most  temperate  regions. 
The  filaments  of  W.  taken  from  a  healthy  sheep  present 
a  beautifully  polished  and  even  glittering  appearance. 
The  fibres  of  IF.  are  either  straight  6r  crooked.  The 
division  into  locks  formed  by  the  coherence  of  the  single 
fibres,  varies  in  every  species  of  IF.,  and  forms  what  is 
called  the  staple.  The  body  of  IF  which  is  shorn  iu  con- 
uectiou  from  one  animal  is  called  a  Jleece.  The  IF.  of  the 
same  animal  differs  much  on  the  various  parts  of  the 
body;  that  on  the  back  and  sides  is  the  best.  The  great 
difference  in  the  W.  of  different  sheep  depends  in  gen¬ 
eral  upon  their  descent,  the  crossing  of  breeds,  climate, 
food,  and  manner  of  living;  and  among  the  individual 
animals  of  the  same  breed,  upon  age.  sex,  and  outward 
circumstances;  the  IF.  is,  therefore,  divided  into  coarse 
W.,  which  is  long,  either  straight  or  irregularly  curled, 
and  fine  wool,  which  is  regularly  curled.  Eight  or  ten 
different  kinds  are  frequently  found  iu  a  single  fleece. 
The  qualities  which  mainly  govern  the  classification  and 
commercial  value  of  IF.  are:  —  1.  The  fiueness  of  the 
fibre ;  2.  its  softness  and  elasticity ;  3.  soundness  of 
staple  ;  4.  color;  5.  cleanness;  6.  length  of  staple.  The 
average  diameter  of  the  coarsest  of  the  IF.  used  in  the 
arts  is  l-450th  of  an  inch,  while  that  of  the  finer  sorts  of 
W.  ranges  from  1-1 100th  to  1  1300th  of  an  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter.  If  a  lock  of  IF.  be  held  up  to  the  light,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  all  its  fibres  are  twisted  into  corkscrew¬ 
like  ringlets;  and  if  the  fibres  be  subjected  to  a  power¬ 
ful  microscope,  they  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  central 
steins,  from  which  spring  circlets  of  tiny  leaf-shaped  pro¬ 
jections.  In  the  finer  sorts  of  IF.  these  projections  pre¬ 
sent  at  first  the  appearance  of  minute  serrations,  like 
the  teeth  of  a  saw,  but  on  closer  inspection  they  resolve 
themselves  into  leaves  or  scales.  These  imbrications 
form  an  important  element  of  the  feltiug  properties  of 
wool.  See  Sheep.  See  also  Wool,  in  the  supplement. 

( Manuf )  After  the  bags  of  wool  are  delivered  at  the 
manufactory,  they  are  first  sorted,  or  divided  into  vari¬ 
ous  qualities,  generally  called  primes,  seconds,  and  thirds. 
The  wool  is  then  scoured  or  washed,  to  get  rid  of  the 
animal  grease.  This  is  done  at  the  dye-house,  with  stale 
urine,  heated  to  about  120°,  and  which  is  afterwards 
washed  out  iu  running  water.  The  wool  is  now  fit  for 
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dyeing,  or  it  may  be  deferred  until  the  cloth  is  woven; 
in  the  one  case,  the  cloth  is  said  to  be  wooMyed ;  in  the 
other,  piece-dyed.  After  the  wool  is  dyed,  it  Is  passed 
through  the  twilly-devil,  or  tucker ,  which  consists  of  a 
large  wooden  cylinder,  having  strong  iron  spikes,  about 
three  inches  long,  projecting  from  it,  in  a  spiral  direc¬ 
tion,  round  its  circumference.  The  wool,  passing  be¬ 
tween  feeding-rollers,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
spiked  cylinder,  which,  revolving  with  great  rapidity, 
tears  apart  the  fibres  of  the  Wool,  and  allows  any  dust 
or  dirt  to  fall  through  a  grating  beneath.  After  this, 
the  wool  is  picked  over,  in  order  to  remove  seeds,  pieces 
of  string,  or  other  substances.  This  process  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  performed  by  what  is  called  the  burring-machint. 
After  the  wool  has  been  picked,  it  is  oiled,  previous  to 
passing  through  the  scribbler  and  carder,  which  is  very 
similar  in  principle  to  the  cardiug-uiachine  used  in  the 
Cotton  manufacture.  The  rovings  produced  by  the  carder 
are  the  first  commencement  of  the  thread  ;  but  in  order 
to  obtain  strength,  they  require  to  be  twisted,  and  for 
this  purpose  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  stubbing- 
billy.  The  threads  are  now  ready  for  weaving  into  cloth. 
The  first  operation  which  the  cloth  undergoes  after  it  is 
woven  is  braynuj,  the  object  of  which  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  oil  used  preparatory  to  spinning.  The  cloth  is  then 
vailed,  i.  e.,  the  fibres  of  the  cloth  are  felted  together, 
and  the  whole  surface  of  it  covered  with  a  thick,  fulled 
face,  by  means  of  being  submitted  to  the  action  of  soap 
and  water.  After  this  process  comes  that  of  teazling,  by 
which  the  cloth  is  roughed  both  ways  b.v  the  prickly 
flower-heads  of  the  teazle.  The  filaments  draw’ll  out  by 
teazling  are  of  unequal  length,  and  require  to  be  shorn 
to  make  them  level.  The  next  of  the  finishing  processes 
is  to  arrange  the  cloth  in  regular  folds,  and  submit  it  to 
the  action  of  an  hydrostatic  press. 

{Statistics.)  At  the  end  01  1569  the  entire  number  of 
sheep  in  the  U.  States  were  40,S53.00J.  During  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1870,  the  value  of  importation  of 
wool  and  woollens  into  the  U.  States  were:  Raw  and 
fleece,  $6,743,350 ;  cloths,  cassimeres,  shawls,  blankets, 
carpets,  dress  goods  and  other  manufactures,  $34.490,032 ; 
total  of  importation,  $41,233,984.  During  the  same  year 
our  exportation  consisted  only  in  152,892  pounds  wool, 
valued.  $54,928;  and  manufactured  wool  valued,  $124,159; 
total  of  exportation,  $179,087. 

Wool,  John  Ellis,  an  American  general,  b.  in  Newburg, 
N.  Y.,  1789.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812.  he 
obtained  a  captain’s  commission,  and  distinguished  him¬ 
self  at  the  storming  of  Queenstown  Heights,  where  ho 
was  severely  wounded,  and  for  which  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major,  and  also  at  the  battles  of  Plattes- 
burg  and  Beekmantown,  and  for  his  gallantry  in  the  last 
of  these  actions  he  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel.  At 
the  end  of  the  war,  IF.  was  retained  in  the  regular  army  ; 
in  1818  appointed  lieutenant-colonel,  and  iu  1826  brevet 
brigadier-general.  In  1832  he  was  sent  to  Europe,  to 
examine  the  military  systems  of  the  principal  nations, 
and  was  everywhere  received  with  marked  respect.  On 
his  return,  he  was  appointed  to  inspect  the  coast  de¬ 
fences,  and  in  1836  was  charged  with  the  removal  of  the 
Cherokee  Indians  to  Arkansas.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Mexican  war.  Gen.  W.  was  assigned  the  duly  of  or¬ 
ganizing  the  volunteers,  after  which,  with  a  bodv  of 
3,000  troops,  he  set  out  for  the  seat  of  war,  where  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  the  strict  discipline  and  order 
which  he  enforced.  He  was  iu  a  measure  instrumental 
in  gaining  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  for  which  he  was 
favorably  mentioned  by  General  Taylor  and  brevetted 
major-general,  besides  receiving  the  thanks  of  Congress 
and  being  presented  with  a  sword.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  remained  in  command  of  Monterey  until  order 
was  restored.  He  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
dept,  of  the  Pacific.  At  the  commencement  of  the  late 
Civil  War,  he  hastened  to  offer  his  services  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  was  sent  to  New  York  to  organize  the 
volunteers.  He  took  the  responsibility  of  reinforcing 
Fortress  Monroe,  and  thus  saved  that  important  post. 
Iu  Aug.,  1861. he  was  appointed  to  the  dept,  of  Virginia, 
and  afterwards  to  the  command  of  the  Middle  Depart¬ 
ment,  with  his  headquarters  at  Baltimore.  In  May,  1862, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  imyor-general  of  the 
regular  army  D.  iu  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  10,  1869. 

Wool'-burler,  n.  One  who  removes  the  little  knots 
or  extraneous  matters  from  wool,  and  from  woollen 
cloth.  — Simmonds. 

Woohl,  a.  [D .  woelen ;  Ger.  t viihlen.]  ( Naut .)  To 
strengthen  a  made  or  started  spar,  by  winding  tarred 
rope  tightly  round  it  at  the  weak  or  suspected  place. 

Wool'-<lri  ver,  n.  A  trader  in  wool. 

Wool  -dyed.  p.  a.  Dyed  in  the  yarn  before  making 
up;  not  piece-dyed. —  Simmonds. 

Woolfell.Woolfel,?!.  A  skin  not  stripped  of  the  wool. 

Woor-g’atlieriiiK’.  a.  Indulging  iu  idle  fancies; 
listless;  dreamy;  inattentive. 

— 7i.  Idle  indulgence  of  the  imagination  ;  vagary. 

Wool -grower,  n.  A  person  who  raises  sheep  for  the 
production  of  wool. 

Wool  -growing,  a.  Producing  sheep  and  wool. 

Wool-hall,  71.  A  wool-market. 

Wool  led,  (woold,)<i  Having  wool;  as,  fine-woolled  sheep. 

Wooll  en.  Woolen,  a.  Made  of  wool;  consisting 
of  wool. —  Pertaining  to  wool. 

— ti.  Cloth  made  of  wool. 

Wool'len-draper,  n.  A  dealer  in  woollen  goods. 

Woollenet',  n.  A  thin,  texile  fabric  made  of  wool. 

Wool  len-scribblers,  n.  pi.  Machines  for  combing 
wool  iuto  thin,  downy,  translucent  layers. — Simmonds. 

Wool  I  i  ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  woolly. 

W  ool'ly.  a.  Consisting  of  wool.  —  Resembling,  or 
clothed  with,  wool. 

Wooi'ly-llead,  n .  A  negro.  (A  cant  term.) 
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Wool’nian.  n,  ;  pi.  Woolmen.  A  dealer  in  wool. 

Wool-pack,  n.  A  large  pack  or  bale  of  wool  weighing 
240  lbs.  —  Anything  thick,  bulky,  Out  light. 

Wool  -sack,  n.  A  sack  or  bag  of  wool.  — The  seat  of 
the  lord-chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  account 
of  its  being  a  large, square  bag  of  wool,  without  back  or 
arms,  covered  with  rod  cloth. 

Wool  -stapler,  Wool  -winder,  n.  A  wholesale 
dealer  in  wool ;  a  sorter  of  wool. 

Wool'-st  oek,  u.  A  heavy  wooden  hammer  for  milling 
cloth,  or  driving  the  threads  of  the  web  together.  Sim'ds. 

Woolwiell,  (woofidj,)  a  town  and  naval  station  of  Eng¬ 
land, in  the  county  of  Kent,  on  the  Thames, 8  m  from  Lon¬ 
don.  This  place  was  originally  onlya  small  village, inhab¬ 
ited  by  fishermen,  and  owes  its  consequence  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  royal  dock,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Since  that  time  it  has  gradually  rise  u  to  its  present  impor¬ 
tance;  hut  its  progress  has  been  more  particularly  rapid 
during  the  past  century,  in  consequence  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  arsenal  and  the  augmentation  of  the 
royal  artillery.  Its  dock-yard  is  the  most  ancient  in 
Great  Britain,  and  is  supplied  with  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  building  and  equipping  of  ships  of  war ;  but, 
from  the  shallowness  of  the  water  iu  the  river,  such 
ships  are  mostly  built  at  other  naval  ports,  and  this 
yard  kept  for  the  construction  of  steamers.  The  royal 
arsenal  contains  in  its  model-room  a  pattern  of  every 
article  made  use  of  in  t  he  artillery  service.  This  arsenal 
is  the  grand  British  depot  for  every  species  of  ordnance, 
both  military  and  naval,  covering  more  than  100  acres, 
and  containing  about  25.000  pieces  of  ordnance.  It  is 
the  largest  arsenal  in  Great  Britain,  and  has  extensive 
stores  of  gun-carriages,  military  wagons,  and  every¬ 
thing  which  appertains  to  the  department  of  ordnance. 
It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  royal  horse  and  foot  ar¬ 
tillery  and  the  royal  sappers  and  miners,  for  whom,  with 
the  other  corps,  extensive  barracks  are  provided  Here 
also  is  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  which  was  instituted 
in  1741.  In  the  Thames,  opposite  the  dock-yards,  are  the 
hulks  for  the  reception  of  convicts  sentenced  to  hard 
labor:  they  are  employed  on  government  works.  Pop. 
of  parish,  41,695. 

Wool'wlcll.  in  .Vain*?,  a  post-township  of  Sagadahoc 
co.,  25  in.  S.  of  Augusta;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Waul  wi<*Ii,  in  iv  Jersey,  a  township  of  Gloucester 
co.;  pop.  (1S70)  3,760. 

Weeuseck  el,  in  Wind*  Island,  a  post-village  of  Provi¬ 
dence  co.,  16  in.  N.W.  of  Providence.  It  contains  nu¬ 
merous  cotton  mills,  machine-shops, iron  foundries,  and 
manufactures  ot  spool-thread,  sewing-silk  and  fringes, 
jewelry,  musical  instruments,  stoves,  Ac.  /*o/).(lS70)7,68J. 

Woor'aly,  Wou'ri,n.  A  virulent  poison  from  South 
America. 

Wooster,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Kosciusko  co., 
9  in.  S.E.  of  Warsaw. — A  post-village  of  Scott  co.,  80 
m.  S.E.  of  Indianapolis;  pop.  abt.  350. 

Wooster,  in  Into  a,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  .abt. 
9  in.  S.E.  of  Fairfield. 

Wooster,  in  O '*£*, a  post-town,  cap.  of  Wayne  co.,  90  m. 
N.E.  of  Columbus:  pop.  abt.  5,419. 

Woo'sunjr,  in  Illinois ,  a  post- village  of  Ogle  co.,  7  in. 
N.N.W.  of  Dixon. 

Wootz,  n.  ( Mf.tall .)  A  species  of  steel  of  excellent 
quality,  imported  from  India,  and  of  which  it  is  believed 
that  the  ctdebrated  Damascus  sword-blades  were  made. 
It  is  made  by  melting  small  pieces  of  wrought  iron 
mixed  with  some  twigs  from  a  tree,  and  covered  by  a 
green  leaf,  in  sm  ill  crucibles  luted  close  with  clay ;  these 
crucibles  are  then  built  up  In  a  pyramidal  form  in  a 
furnace,  and  exposed  to  a  strong  heat.  The  pieces  of 
W.  are  taken  out  after  the  crucibles  are  cooled,  and  are 
of  the  size  of  about  half  a  hen’s  egg.  To  form  a  Da¬ 
mascus  sword-hlade,  each  piece  of  W.  was  drawn  out 
under  the  hammer  into  a  thin  riband,  and  a  bundle  of 
them  was  then  welded  together.  W.  has  been  known 
from  remote  antiquity.  It  contains  traces  of  silica  and 
aluminium. 

Worcester,  Joseph  Emersov,  ll  d..  ( woos'ter ,)  an 
American  lexicographer,  b.  iu  Bedford,  N.  H.,  1784.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  1811,  and  for  several  years 
afterwards  taught  in  Salem.  II is  great  work  is  his 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language ,  4to,  Boston,  which 
has  taken  its  rank  among  the  best  works  of  the  kind. 
Among  his  other  works  are:  Geographical  Dictionary , 
or  Universal  Gazetteer,  2  vols.,1817  ;  Gazetteer  of  the  United 
St ates,  1 8 18 ;  Elements  of  History,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
1828.  Dr.  IK  was  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Sciences,  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  in  London,  and  a  member  of  other 
learned  bodies.  D.  Oct.  27.  1865. 

Worcester,  a  city  of  England,  and  the  chief  town  of 
Worcestershire,  beautifully  situated  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Severn.  Its  principal  object  of  interest  is  the 
cathedral,  a  noble  specimen  of  Gothic  simplicity,  which 
wa-s  consecrated  iu  1218.  The  outside  is  extremely  plain, 
and  devoid  of  ornaments;  its  beauty  consisting  iu  its 
height,  space,  and  the  lightness  of  its  architecture.  In 
shape  the  cathedral  is  a  double  cross,  with  a  length  of 
514  feet,  a  breadth  of  78,  and  a  height  of  68.  the  entire 
tower  rising  to  an  altitude  of  200  feet.  Manuf.  Gloves, 
lace,  nails,  spirits,  leather,  and  porcelain.  Pip.  33,226. 

Worce§ler,  in  Maryland,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Delaware,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  area,  TOO  sq.  m 
Rivers.  Pocoiqoke  and  St.  Martin’s  Surface ,  level; 
soil,  moderately  fertile.  Cap.  Snow  Hill.  Pop.  abt.  25,000. 

Worcester,  in  Massachusetts,  a  central  co. ;  area,  1.500 
sq.  iii.  Rivers.  Miller’s,  Chicopee,  Bl&ckstone,  Nashua, 
and  Thames.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  fertile.  Pop. 
(1870)  182,766. — A  city,  cap.  of  the  above  co  ,  53  m.  E.N.E. 
pf  Springfield;  Lat.  42°  16'  17''  N.,  Lon.  71°  48'  13"  W. 
It  is  regularly  laid  out  with  wide  aud  pleasant  streets. 
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H7.  is  the  point  of  junction  of  6  lines  of  railroad,  and  con¬ 
tains  extensive  manufactories  of  steel  and  iron  wire, 
cotton  and  woulleii  goods,  mechanic  s  tools, agricultural 
implements,  boots  and  shoes,  fire  arms,  machinery  of 
every  description,  Ac.  The  college  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
founded  by  the  Jesuits  in  1843,  lias  a  library  of  5,000 
vols.  W.  has  also  an  academy  ;  a  female  collegiate  in¬ 
stitute  ;  the  Oread  institute;  a  seminary  for  girls ;  and  a 
public  high  school.  The  i8tute  lunatic  asylum  is  situated 
there.  The  Americau  Antiquarian  Society,  founded 
here  iu  1812,  has  a  library  of  about  35, 09J  vols.,  aud  a 
valuable  collection  of  antiquities.  W.  has  also  a  L  ee  pub¬ 
lic  library  containing  abt.  15,090  vols.  Pop.(  18/0/41,168. 

Worces  ter,  in  Aiew  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Otsego  co.,  bo  iii.  S.W.  ot  Albany  ;  pop.  abt.  2,700. 

Worcester,  iu  Pennsylvania, a  post-tow uship  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  7  in.  N.  of  Norristown  ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Worcester,  in  Vermont,  a  post-lownsiiip  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co.,  10  m.  N.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  tls<0)  775. 

Worcestershire,  an  inland  co.,  in  the  west  of  Eng¬ 
land,  bounded  N.  by  Staffordshire,  S.  by  Gloucestershire, 
W.  by  Hereford  aud  Shropshire,  and  E.  by  Warwick ; 
area,  765  sq.  in.  Worcester  is  one  of  the  most  varied, 
fertile,  and  beautiful  counties  iu  England,  the  salubrity 
of  its  climate  being  only  exceeded  by  the  richness  and 
abundance  of  its  soil.  The  most  important  manufac¬ 
tures  are  carpets,  lace,  gloves,  nails,  malt,  cider,  perry, 
salt,  sheet  and  bar  irou,  aud  oil  cake.  Chief  town,  Wor¬ 
cester.  Pop.  278,000. 

W  ord,  ( ward ,)  n.  [A.  S.  word,  wyrd;  Du.  wnord  ;  Ger. 
wort. J  An  articulate  or  vocal  sound,  or  a  combination 
of  such  sounds,  uttered  by  the  human  voice,  and  ex¬ 
pressing  an  idea  or  ideas;  a  single  component  part  of 
human  speech  or  language.  —  The  letter  or  letters,  writ¬ 
ten  or  printed,  which  represent  a  sound  or  combination 
of  sounds.  —  Talk;  discourse;  language.  —  Verbal  con¬ 
tention;  dispute. —  Living  speech;  oral  expression; 
promise.  —  Signal;  order;  command;  military  token. 
—  Account;  tidings;  message.  —  Declaration  or  pur¬ 
pose  expressed  ;  declaration  or  affirmation. 

— The  Scripture;  divine  revelation,  or  any  part  of  it; 
Christ.  —  A  motto ;  a  short  sentence  ;  a  proverb. 

Byword  of  mouth,  orally;  by  direct  expression  of 
language.  —  Compound  word,  a  word  formed  of  two  or 
more  single  words. —  Good  word,  a  recommendation  ;  a 
favorable  notice  or  account.  —  In  a  word ,  briefly.  —  In 
word,  in  declaration  only. —  Word  for  word,  literally; 
iu  the  exact  words. 

— v.  a.  To  express  in  words;  to  style;  to  phrase.  —  To 
meet  with  talk  instead  of  action. 

Wore!  -bank,  n.  A  vocabulary;  a  dictionary. 

Wor«fi'-catclier,  n.  A  person  who  cavils  at  words. 

W  ord'ily,  a dv.  In  a  verbose  or  wordy  manner. 

Word  iness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  abounding 
with  words. 

Word'injy,  n.  The  act  or  manner  of  expressing  in  words. 

Word  less,  a.  Silent;  not  using  words. 

Word  -painting,  n.  The  act  of  describing  anything 
by  words,  so  vividly  as  to  present  it  to  the  mind  us  if 
painted. 

Words' wortBn.  William,  an  English  poet,  b.  at  Cock- 
ermouth,  Cumberland,  1770,  was  the  son  of  an  attorney, 
and  became  a  student  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  u.  A.  degree  in  1791.  IK  gave  his 
first  poetic  effusions  to  the  world  in  1793,  under  the 
title  of  An  Evening  \Valk  ;  in  1798,  Li/rical  Ballads  ap¬ 
peared,  the  joint  but  uneven  production  of  W.  and  Cole¬ 
ridge.  From  this  time  up  to  1815  he  published  a  new 
edition  of  Lyrical  Ballads.  Sonnets,  Essays  on  Epitaphs, 
The  Excursion,  The  l*relwl*.  Peter  Bell,  The  Waggoner, 


and  many  minor  pieces.  About  this  time  lie  received 
the  appointment  of  distributor  of  stamps,  and  in  1843 
lie  obtained  the  office  of  poet- laureate,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Southey.  D.  1850.  ‘‘The  influence  of  IK,”  says 
an  eminent  critic,  “on  the  literature,  and  especially  on 
the  English  poetry,  has  been  immense,  and  it  is  far  yet 
from  being  exhausted.  The  regenerating  power  of  his 
genius  has  so  operated  upon  the  public  taste,  that  the 
pure,  the  simple,  and  the  good,  are  now  the  more  re¬ 
garded  elements  of  poetry.”  For  many  years  W.  en¬ 
joyed  that  guerdon  of  love  and  admiration  which  are 
too  frequently  reserved  for  departed  genius:  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  his  admirers  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  poet  s 
home,  Rydal  Mount.  His  autobiographical  poem,  The. 
Prelude,  nr  the  Growth  of  a  Poet's  Mind,  was  a  posthu¬ 
mous  publication.  Memoirs  of  W.  were  published  soou 
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after  his  death  by  his  nephew,  Canon  Wordsworth.  The 
complete  poetical  works  of  IK.,  edited  by  the  late  lleurv 
Reed,  Professor  of  Literature  iu  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  have  been  published  iu  Philadelphia,  (T.  Ell- 
wood  Zell,  royal  8vo.)  Mr.  Keed,  iu  returning  from  a 
pilgrimage  to  R^dal  Mount,  was  lost  in  the  ill-luted 
steamer  Arctic,  September,  1854. 

Word  y,  a.  Using  many  words;  verbose.  —  Containing 
many  words;  full  of  words. 

Work  9  w*  [A.  i$.  we.orc,  wore ;  Du.,  Sw.,  and  Ger.  werk; 
Gr.  ergon.]  Something  produced  by  toil,  whether  men¬ 
tal  or  bodily  -  labor;  employment. — Exertion  of  strength, 
particularly  iu  man;  manual  labor.  —  That  which  is 
made  or  done;  the  effect  of  labor;  the  product  of  labor. 

—  Embroidery;  flowers  or  figures  wrought  with  the 
needle;  any  fabric  or  manufacture;  the  matter  on 
which  one  is  at  work.  —  Action;  deed;  feat;  achieve¬ 
ment;  operation;  management;  treatment. —  Literary 
performance.  —  A  piece  of  mechanism. 

( Mech .)  The  work  performed  by  any  force  is  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  product  of  the  force  into  the  space  through 
which  it  is  exerted.  The  unit  of  work  is  called  tho/b«£- 
pound,  and  is  that  which  is  performed  in  raising  a  pound 
weight,  in  opposition  to  gravity,  to  n  height  of  one  foot. 
The  work  required  to  raise  five  pouuds  to  a  height  of 
ten  feet,  therefore,  is  fifty  foot-pounds. 

(Mining.)  A  term  applied  to  ores  before  they  are 
cleansed  and  dressed. 

( T/ieol .)  Moral  duties,  internal  or  external ; — the  ac¬ 
tions  of  a  moral,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  —  Eden. 

To  go  to  work,  to  commence  operations. —  To  set  to 
work,  to  employ. 

— v.  a.  To  produce  by  toil,  either  mental  or  bodily ;  to 
form  by  labor;  to  mould,  shape,  or  manufacture. 

— To  bring  into  any  state  by  action. — To  influence  by  act¬ 
ing  upon;  to  manage;  to  lead.  —  To  make  by  action, 
labor,  or  violence.  —  To  manage  or  direct  in  a  6tato  of 
motion;  to  put  in  motion.  —  To  produce  by  action,  la¬ 
bor,  or  exertion ;  to  effect  by  labor  in  some  particular 
manner,  ns  by  the  needle;  to  embroider.  —  To  direct 
the  movements  of,  as  of  a  ship.  —  To  put  to  labor;  to 
exert.  —  To  causo  to  ferment,  as  liquor. 

To  work  a  passage.  (iVa ut.)  To  pay  for  the  passage 
by  performing  labor. 

To  work  in  or  into,  to  insert;  to  interweave;  to  in¬ 
sinuate. — To  work  off,  to  remove  gradually,  as  by  labor. 

—  To  work  out,  to  effect  by  labor  or  exertion. 

— v.  n.  To  be  in  action,  so  as  to  produce  something  by 
toil,  either  mental  or  bodily  ;  to  labor ;  to  toil ;  to  be  oc¬ 
cupied  in  performing  manual  labor,  whether  severe  or 
moderate. — To  act ;  to  carry  on  operations  ;  to  operate; 
to  carry  on  business.  —  To  be  customarily  engaged  or 
employed  in. —  To  act  internally;  to  ferment.  —  To  pro¬ 
duce  effects  by  action  or  influence. — To  act  or  operate 
on  the  stomach  and  bowels,  as  a  cathartic.  —  To  be 
tossed  or  agitated  ;  to  influence. 

To  work  at,  to  bo  employed  iu  or  upon.  —  To  work  to 
windward.  (Naut.)  To  fly  against  the  wind;  to  beat. 

Worli'able,  a.  That  can  l*e  worked,  as  a  metal. — 
That  can  he  worked,  or  that  is  worth  working,  as  a  mine. 

Work'-bag1,  n.  A  bag  used  for  holding  instruments 
or  materials  for  work,  such  as  needle-work,  Ac. 

Work  -day,  A  working-day. 

Work'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  works  or  per¬ 
forms.  —  Aw  orking-bee. 

Work '-fallow,  n.  A  fellow-laborer. 

Work  -folk,  Work'-folks,  n.  pi.  Laboring  people. 

Worlc'-liousc,  n.  A  house  for  work;  a  manufactory; 
a  house  for  the  poor,  where  suitable  food,  clothing,  and 
employment  are  provided. 

Work  ing,  a.  Acting;  operating;  laboring:  devoted 
to  bodily  toil;  fermenting. 

— n.  Act  of  laboring. 

Work'ing-beaiii,  n.  ( Steam  Engine.)  See  Beam. 

Work  ing-day.  n.  [  Work  and  day.]  A  day  on  which 
labor  is  performed,  as  distinguished  from  the  Sabbath, 
holidays,  Ac. 

— a.  Laborious;  plodding;  common;  coarse;  gross. 

Worli'ingtoii,  a  seaport-town  of  England,  in  Cum¬ 
berland,  near  where  the  River  Derwent  falls  into  the 
ocean,  7  in.  from  Whitehaven.  To  the  coal-mines  in  the 
vicinity,  W  awes  all  its  importance.  Pop.  6,467. 

Work'maii.  n.  Any  man  employed  in  manual  work 
or  labor;  a  skilful  artificer  or  mechanic;  a  laborer. 

Work'niaiilike,  a.  Like  a  workman ;  skilful;  well 
performed. 

Work'manly,  a.  Skilful;  well  performed;  work¬ 
manlike. 

— adv.  Skilfully,  (a.) 

Work 'mu  3i*  Blip,  n.  Skill  or  art  of  a  workman  ;  the 
degree  or  style  of  art;  dexterity;  manufacture;  some¬ 
thing  made,  particularly  by  manual  labor;  that  which 
is  effected,  made,  or  produced. 

Work-master,  n.  A  performer  of  any  work  ;  a  work¬ 
man. 

Work'sliop,  n.  A  shop  where  a  workman,  a  mechanic, 
or  artificer,  or  a  number  of  such  individuals,  carry  on 
their  work. 

Work  sop,  a  town  of  England,  in  Nottinghamshire.  24 
in.  from  No  tingham,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  Sherwood 
Forest;  pop.  7,000. 

Work'-table,  n.  A  small  table  used  by  ladies  at  theit 
needle-work.— Simmonds. 

Work'-woman,  n.  A  woman  skilled  in  needle-work. 

—  A  woman  who  works  for  hire. 

World,  n.  [A.  S.  woruld,  world;  Ger.  welt.]  The  uni¬ 
verse  ;  the  whole  system  of  created  globes  or  vast  bodies 
of  matter.  — The  earth  ;  the  terraqueous  globe;  —  some¬ 
times  called  the  lower  world.  —  The  heavens,  as  when 
we  speak  of  the  heavenly  world,  or  upper  world.  —  Sy*- 
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terns  of  beings,  or  the  orbs  which  occupy  space,  and  all 
the  beings  which  inhabit  them.  —  Present  state  of  exist¬ 
ence:  a  secular  life;  public  life  or  society :  business  or 
trouble  of  life. —  A  great  multitude  or  quantity  ;  man¬ 
kind;  people  in  general.  —  Course  of  life ;  the  customs 
and  manners  of  men;  the  practice  of  life.  —  All  that  the 
world  contains;  a  large  tract  of  country;  a  wide  com¬ 
pass  of  things;  any  large  portion  of  the  earth;  as,  the 
Old  World,  the  New  World.  —  The  inhabitants  of  the 
earth;  the  whole  human  race;  the  carnal  state  or  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  earth  ;  the  ungodly  part  of  the  world. — 
Time:  —  only  used  in  the  phrase  world  without  end.  See 
Globs,  p.  1090;  Earth,  p.  837. 

W  orlH'lineSM*  n.  State  of  being  worldly;  a  predomi¬ 
nant  passion  for  obtaining  the  good  things  of  life  ;  covet¬ 
ousness  :  addictedness  to  gain  and  temporal  enjoyments. 

Worlri'lin*;,  n.  One  devoted  to  this  world,  or  to 
worldly  gain  and  pleasures. 

Worldly,  a.  Relating  to  this  world,  or  to  this  life,  in 
contradistinction  to  t lie  life  to  come;  secular;  temporal ; 
devoted  to  this  life  and  its  enjoyments:  not  attentive  to 
a  future  state;  bent  on  gain  ;  human;  common;  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  world. 

World- wide,  a.  Co  extensive  with  the  world. 

Worm,  (werm,)  n.  [A  S.  wyrm ,  worm;  Lat.  rermi.s.] 
That  which  creeps  or  crawls;  any  small  creeping  ani¬ 
mal  or  reptile,  either  entirely  without  feet,  or  with  very 
short  ones. — Remorse;  that  which  incessantly  gnaws 
the  conscience  ;  that  which  torments — A  being  debased 
and  despised. — A  spiral  instrument,  resembling  a  double 
cork-screw,  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  staff, and  used  for  draw¬ 
ing  wads  or  cartridges  from  guns. — Anything  spiral,  as 
the  threads  of  screws  ;  a  spiral,  leaden  pipe  placed  in  a 
tub  of  water,  through  which  the  vapor  passes  in  distil¬ 
lation,  and  in  which  it  is  cooled  and  condensed;  a  sup¬ 
posed  small  worm-like  ligament  situated  beneath  a  dog's 
tongue. 

— pi.  { Zool .)  The  lowest  class  of  articulated  animals,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  Annulosa,  q.v.  See,  also,  Annelidjb, 
Lumbricid.e,  Nbmvtoids,  Tape-worm,  Ac. 

— v.  7i.  To  work  slowly,  gradually,  and  secretly. 

— v.  a.  To  cut  something,  called  a  worm,  from  under  the 
tongue  of  a  clog;  to  expel  or  undermine  by  slow  and 
secret  means;  to  draw  the  wad  or  cartridge  from  a  gun  ; 
to  clean  by  the  instrument  called  a  worm. 

Worm '-fence*  n.  A  rail  fence  constructed  iu  a  zig¬ 
zag  manner. — Bartlett. 

Worm'-grass,  n.  ( Bol .)  See  Spigelia. 

Worni'leysUiirg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Cum¬ 
berland  co.,  1  m.  S.VV.  of  Harrisburg. 

Worms*  (i verms,)  a  city  of  Germany,  in  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt,  ou  the  Rhine,  25  m.  from  Mayonce.  Its  streets 
are  dark  and  narrow,  and  its  cathedral  is  a  ponderous 
Gothic  building,  with  dismantled  walls.  The  public 
buildings  are  the  Mint  and  the  Town-house,  in  which 
Luther  appeared  before  the  Diet  in  1521.  (See  Luther.) 
—  Manuf.  Tobacco,  with  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 
IF.  was  formerly  an  imperial  city,  and  is  very  ancient. 
In  the  13th  century  the  population  is  said  to  have  been 
60,000.  It  is  famous  for  the  many  diets  which  have 
been  held  in  it,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  that 
convoked  by  Maximilian  I.  in  1495,  sit  which  a  perpetual 
public  pesice  was  established, and  that  of  1521.  Pop.  10,072. 

Worm  -seed,  n.  {Med.)  Same  as  Semen  contra.  See 
Semen. 

Worm'-stiiipcd,  a.  Thick  and  almost  cylindrical, 
but  bent  in  different  places;  vermicular.  —  Lind  ley. 

Wonn'-tea, ».  {Med.)  A  preparation  consisting  of 
pink-root,  senna,  manna,  and  savine,  in  various  propor¬ 
tions.  It  is  much  used  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Worm'-wheel,n.  ( Meek .)  A  wheel  with  teeth  to  fit 
into  the  spiral  parts  of  a  screw.  —  Weule. 

Worm'wood,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Artemisia. 

Wormy,  a.  Relating  to  worms;  abounding  with 
worms. 

Worn,  pp.  from  Wear,  q.  v. 

Wor'nil,  W'or'mnl,  7i.  A  tumor  on  the  hack  of 
cattle,  occasioned  by  an  insect  that  punctures  the  skin. 

Worn  -out,  a.  Destroyed  or  much  injured  by  wear; 
trite. —  Worcester. 

W'oroiizoir,  Michael  Semenovitch,  Prince,  {wo-ron'- 
zov.)  an  eminent  Russian  statesman  and  general,  b.  of 
an  illustrious  family  at  Moscow,  1782.  lie  entered  the 
Russian  army  in  1801,  served  against  the  Turks,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  great  war  with  France.  He 
was  severely  wounded  at  Borodino,  and  commanded  the 
cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  Oct.,  1813.  Ten  years 
later  ho  was  named  governor  of  New  Russia  and  Bes¬ 
sarabia,  and  in  1*44  governor  of  the  Caucasus,  lie  car¬ 
ried  on  the  war  with  the  heroic  mountain-tribes,  and 
took  Shamyl’s  stronghold,  Dargo.  D.  at  Odessa,  1856. 

Wor'rier,  n.  One  who  worries. 

Wor  ry-  v.  a.  [Ger.  war  gen ,  to  choke.]  To  compress 
the  throat  of;  to  strangle;  to  suffocate;  to  tear;  to 
mangle  with  the  teeth;  to  tease;  to  trouble;  to  harass 
with  importunity,  or  with  care  and  anxiety  ;  to  fatigue  ; 
to  harass  with  labor;  to  vex;  to  persecute  brutally. 

— n.  Perplexity;  trouble;  vexation. 

Wor'ryinj^ly,  adv.  In  a  worrying  manner. 

Worse,  {wers,)  a.  [A.  S.  ivyrse.]  More  evil ;  bad  or  ill 
in  a  greater  degree;  more  depraved  and  corrupt  (in  a 
moral  sense) ;  in  regard  to  health,  more  sick. 

— adv.  In  a  manner  more  evil  or  bad. 

— n.  Not  the  advantage  ;  not  the  better;  the  loss. 

Wor's!iig>,  n.  [A.  S.  weorthscipt.)  A  title  of  honor, 
used  in  addresses  to  certain  magistrates,  and  others  of 
rank  or  station  ;  the  act  of  paying  divine  honors  to  the 
Supreme  Being ;  or  the  reverence  or  homage  paid  to 
him  in  religious  exercises,  consisting  in  adoration,  con¬ 
fession,  prayer,  thanksgiving,  and  the  like.  —  The  hom¬ 
age  paid  to  idols  or  false  gods  by  pagans ;  idolatry  of 
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inferiors. — Obsequious  or  submissive  respect;  unbound¬ 
ed  admiration  ;  as,  hero  ‘Worship. 

—v.  a.  {imp.  and  pp.  worshiped;  ppr.  worshiping;  — 
often,  but  incorrectly,  written  worshipped  and  worship¬ 
ping.)  To  attribute  worthiness  to;  to  adore;  to  pay  di¬ 
vine  honors  to;  to  reverence  with  supreme  respect  and 
veneration;  to  respect;  to  honor;  to  treat  with  civil 
reverence;  to  honor  with  extravagant  love  and  extreme 
submission. 

— v.  n.  To  perform  acts  of  adoration ;  to  perform  reli¬ 
gious  service. 

Wor'sliipuble*  a.  Capable  of  being  worshipped,  (r.) 

Wor  shiper,  (also,  but  improperly,  written  Worship¬ 
per.)  n.  One  who  worships:  one  who  pays  divine  hon¬ 
ors  to  any  being;  one  who  adores. 

Wor'sSaigd IbiS,  a.  Claiming  worship;  claiming  re¬ 
spect  ;  worthy  of  honor  Iroin  its  character  or  dignity;  a 
term  of  respect,  especially  applied  to  magistrates  and 
corporate  bodies. 

W'or'sliipftidly*  adv.  In  a  worshipful  manner;  with 
respect. 

Wor'sEfispftilfiiess,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
worshipiul. 

Worst,  {wurst.)  a.  (Superl.  of  worse ,  q.  v.)  Evil  in  a 
very  high  or  in  the  highest  degree;  most  had  ;  most 
evil ;  most  severe  or  dangerous;  most  difficult  to  heal  ; 
most  afflictive,  pernicious,  or  calamitous. 

— n.  Tho  most  evil  state ;  the  most  severe  or  aggravated 
state;  tho  height;  the  most  calamitous  state. 

— v.  a.  To  get  the  advantage  over  in  contest ;  to  defeat ; 
to  overthrow. 

Worsted*  {wust'ed.)  n.  Yarn  spun  from  combed  wool, 
and  which,  in  the  spinning,  is  twisted  harder  than  ordi¬ 
nary. 

Wort,  ( wurt,)n .  [A.  S.  wyrt ;  0.  Ger.  wurz ;  Goth,  aurts , 
an  herb,  plant.]  A  plant;  an  herb;  now  used  chiefly, 
or  wholly,  in  compounds,  as  in  inugwort ,  liverwort,  &c. 

— New  beer  unfermented,  or  in  the  act  of  fermentation; 
tho  sweet  infusion  of  malt  or  grain. 

Worth*  William  Jenkins,  an  American  general,  b.  in 
Hudson,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.,  March  1,  1791.  He  re¬ 
ceived  but  a  scanty  education,  and  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  of  1812,  lie  entered  the  army  as  a  private 
soldier.  He  was  appointed  2d  lieut.  of  infantry  in  1813, 
was  aide-tie-camp  to  Gen.  Lewis  the  same  year,  and  Gen. 
Scott  in  1S14;  and  tho  same  year  received  the  brevets 
of  Captain  and  Major  for  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle 
of  Chippewa,  July  5th,  and  at  that  of  Lundy's  Lane, 
July  25th,  at  which  latter  he  was  severely  wounded,  lie 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  in  1832,  and  to  that 
of  Colonel  in  1838.  In  1841,  ho  assumed  tho  command 
of  the  Florida  war,  which  he  brought  to  a  successful  ter¬ 
mination  after  several  severe  conflicts.  At  the  outbreak 
of  t lie  Mexican  war,  ho  joined  the  command  of  General 
Taylor,  ami  distinguished  himself  at  the  storming  of 
Monterey,  for  which  ho  received  the  brevet  of  Major- 
general,  and  a  sword  from  Congress.  lie  also  distin¬ 
guished  himself  at  Cerro-Gordo,  Puebla,  Cherubusco, 
the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  Molino-del-Rey,  and  in  storm¬ 
ing  the  San  Cosmo  gate  of  Mexico.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  South-West.  Ho 
was  presented  with  a  sword  by  the  states  of  New  York 
and  Louisiana,  and  by  bis  native  co.,  besides  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  Florida.  D.  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  1849. 
A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  his  remains  are  interred. 

Worlfli,  (ivurt/t,)  7i.  [A.  S,  weorlh,  wurth,  weorthan ,  to 
become;  Ger.  werth."]  Value;  price;  rate;  that  quality 
of  a  thing  which  renders  it  useful,  or  which  will  produce 
an  equivalent  good  in  some  other  thing. — Value  of 
mental  qualities;  desert;  merit;  excellence;  virtue; 
usefulness;  as,  a  man  or  magistrate  ol  great  worth.;  im¬ 
portance;  valuable  qualities. 

— a.  Equal  in  price  to;  equal  in  value  to.  —  Deserving  of, 
(in  a  good  or  bad  sense,  but  chiefly  in  a  good  sense  )  — 
Equal  in  possessions  to;  having  estate  to  tho  value  of. 

lVortli,  in  Georgia,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  700  sq.  m.  It  is 
bordered  ou  the  N.W.  by  Flint  River.  Surface,  level  ; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Isabella.  Pop.  (1870)  3,787. 

WorlBi,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Cook  co.,  abt.  9  m. 
S.VV.  of  Chicago  ;  ])op.  (1870)  1,745. 

Worth,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Woodford  co. ;  pop. 

( 1S70)  1,000. 

Worth,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Boone  co .;  pop.  (1870) 

l, 313.  —  A  township  of  Hancock  co. 

W  orth,  \nlowa, a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Minnesota  ;  area , 
430  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  Liine  and  Shell  Rock  creeks. 
Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Bristol.  Pop. 
(1870)  $,892. 

W  orth,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Sanilac  co.,  abt.  1 

m.  S.  of  Lexington;  pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Worth,  in  Missouri ,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Iowa;  area, 
275  sq  m.  It  is  drained  by  Grand  River.  Surface ,  un¬ 
dulating;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Grant  City.  Pop. 
(1S70)  15,004. 

Worth,  in  N.  Yoi'k,  a  twp.  of  Jefferson  co.;  pop.  abt.  850. 

Worth,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Butler  co. ;  pop . 
abt.  1,200.  — A  township  of  Centre  co. ;  pop.  abt.  300.  — 
A  township  of  Jefferson  co. ;  pop.  abt.  400.  -  A  post¬ 
township  of  Mercer  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,300. 

Wor'thily,  adv.  In  a  manner  suited  to;  deservedly; 
according  to  merit ;  justly  ;  not  without  cause. 

Wor't  hi  ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  worthy ; 
worth  ;  desert ;  merit ;  excellence  ;  dignity  ;  virtue. 

Worthiaig',  {wer-thing,)  a  maritime  town  of  England, 
in  Sussex  co.,  11  m.  from  Brighton;  pop.  5,600. 

Wor  tlii  ai£toii,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of 
Hampshire  co.,  100  m.  W.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  (1870)  860. 

Wrorthiiij£'ton.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Franklin 
co.,  9  m.  N.  of  Columbus;  pop.  abt.  700.  —  A  township 
of  Richland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 
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Worthington,  in  Pennsylvania ,  n  post-villago  of 
Armstrong  co..  6  in.  W.  of  Kittaiining ;  pop.  abt.  275. 

Worthington,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Marion 
co. :  pop.  abt.  22*>. 

Worthless,  a.  Having  no  worth  or  value;  having  no 
value  of  character  or  no  virtue;  having  no  dignity  or 
excellence. 

Worth  lessly,  adv.  In  a  worthless  manner. 

Worth'lessness.  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
worthless;  want  of  value;  want  of  uselul  qualities; 
want  of  excellence  or  dignity. 

Worlh'i  ille,  in  New  York, a  post-vill.  of  Jefferson  co. 

Wor'tily*  {wu r'thy,)  a.  [Ger.  witrdig  :  Du.  waarnig.] 
Possessing  worth  ur  excellence  of  qualities;  noble; 
illustrious;  virtuous;  estimable:  deserving;  being  such 
as  merits;  having  worth  or  excellence. — Equivalent  to; 
suitable;  having  qualities  suited  to  (either  in  a  good 
or  had  sense);  equal  in  value;  suitable  to  anything 
bad  ;  deserving  of  ill. 

The  Nine  Worthies  of  the  Wo7'ld  are,  Joshua,  Gideon, 
Samson,  David,  Judas  Maccabseus.  Alexander  the  Great, 
Julius  Ctesar,  Charlemagne,  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 
Authorities  are  not  agreed  respecting  the  last-mentioned. 
Richard  or  Robert  Burton  (an  assumed  name  for  Nath. 
Crouch),  in  his  History  of  the  Nine  Worthies,  published 
in  1687,  gives  three  Gentiles,  viz.,  Hector,  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  Julius  Caesar;  three  Jews,  viz..  Joshua,  David, 
and  Judas  Muccaba?us ;  and  three  Christians,  viz., 
Arthur.  Charlemagne,  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  Shaks- 
penro  (Love's  Labors  Lost,  act  v.  sc.  2)  introduces  only 
five  in  the  pageant  of  the  Nine  Worthies,  viz..  Pompey, 
Alexander,  Judas  Maccabteus,  Hercules,  and  Hector. 

— 7i.  A  man  of  eminent  worth  ;  a  man  distinguished  for 
useful  and  estimable  qualities;  a  man  of  valor. —  Used 
frequently  in  the  plural. 

Wot  ton-u  aider- Edge,  a  town  of  England,  in  Glou¬ 
cestershire,  16  m.  from  Gloucester.  Pop.  2,731. 

Would.  {wood,)  a.  The  past  tense  of  Will,  q.  v. 

Would'-be,  a.  Professing  to  be;  desirous  of  becoming. 
(Colloq.) 

W  oiind,  ( ivoond ,)  n.  [A.  S.  wund ;  Lat.  minus,  vul- 
neris.]  A  cut ;  a  stab;  a  laceration;  a  breach  of  the 
skin  and  flesh  of  an  animal,  or  of  the  bark  and  wood 
of  a  tree,  or  of  the  bark  and  substance  of  other  plants, 
caused  by  violence  or  external  force;  injury;  hurt. — 
Injury;  detriment;  damage;  as,  a  wound  given  to  one’s 
reputation. 

(Surg.)  A  solution  of  the  continuity  of  a  soft  part  of 
the  body,  effected  by  some  external  agent, and  attended 
with  a  greater  or  less  amount  ot  bleeding.  Wounds  are 
of  various  kinds,  and  are  generally  distinguished  as  in¬ 
cised,  lacerated,  contused,  and  punctured.  An  incised 
IF.  is  a  simple  division  of  the  fibres  made  by  a  sharp 
cutting  instrument.  A  lacn’ated  IF.  is  one  in  which  the 
fibres,  in  place  of  being  cleanly  divided  by  a  sharp  in¬ 
strument,  are  torn  asunder  by  violence,  the  edges  of  the 
wound  being  in  this  case  jagged  and  uneven.  A  con- 
tused  IF.  is  one  made  by  a  violent  blow  by  some  blunt 
instrument,  the  part  being  bruised  as  well  as  torn.  A 
punctured  IF.  is  one  made  with  a  narrow  pointed  instru¬ 
ment,  as  a  sword  or  bayonet.  IF.  are  dangerous,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  extent  of  soft  parts  which  they  involve,  the 
parts  they  occur  in,  and  the  state  of  health  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  In  incised  W.  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to 
is  to  stop  the  hemorrhage.  This  is  usually  accom¬ 
plished  by  simply  bringing  the  edges  of  the  IF.  together; 
but  if  any  of  the  larger  blood-vessels  have  •been  injured, 
pressing  the  trunk,  bjr  means  of  a  bandage  or  tourni¬ 
quet,  will  be  necessary  ;  and  should  this  not  succeed, 
the  vessels  must  be  secured  with  ligatures.  Next,  care 
shoula  be  taken  that  all  extraneous  substances  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  IF.  Then  the  edges  of  the  W.  are  to  he 
brought  together,  and  retained  either  by  straps  of  ad¬ 
hesive  plaster,  or  in  some  situations  by  one  or  two 
stitches.  Generally  such  W.  heal  very  quickly,  without 
any  suppuration  taking  place,  or,  as  it  is  said,  “  by  the 
first  intention.”  When,  however,  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  suppuration  comes  on,  all  attempts  to  procure  union 
by  the  first  intention  should  be  abandoned,  the  plasters 
and  bandages  removed,  poultices  and  warm  dressings 
had  recourse  to  to  remove  inflammation, and  afterwards 
healing  ointments  applied.  Lacerated  and  contused  IF. 
require  to  be  similarly  treated;  but  they  heal  less 
kindly,  and  suppuration  almost  always  takes  place.  The 
swelling  and  inflammatory  symptoms  which  commonly 
attend  contused  IF.  are  to  be  diminished  by  cooling 
lotions  or  emollient  poultices.  Punctured  IF.  are  dan¬ 
gerous  from  their  depth,  and  the  internal  effusion  of 
serum  and  blood  which  usually  attends  them.  They 
are  frequently  also  followed  by  severe  inflammation 
and  suppuration.  The  same  general  principles  apply  in 
this  case  too.  Sometimes  it  may  he  necessary  to* en¬ 
large  the  W.  a  little,  so  as  to  remove  the  stretching  of 
the  parts;  and  to  lessen  the  inflammation,  leeches  and 
fomentations  are  often  required.  See  Gunshot  Wounds. 

{Law.)  In  medical  jurisprudence,  the  word  W.  is 
applied  to  any  lesion  of  the  body,  referring  not  only  to 
a  solution  of  continuity,  as  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
word,  but  also  to  every  other  kind  of  accident,  such  as 
bruises,  contusions,  fractures,  dislocations,  and  the  like. 

— v.  a.  To  bruise;  to  hurt  by  violence;  to  cut,  slush,  or 
lacerate. 

Wound',  imp.  andp7>.  from  Wind,  q.  v. 

Wound  er.  n.  A  person  who,  or  that  which  wounds. 

Woundless,  a.  Free  from  wound  or  injury  ;  invul¬ 
nerable. 

Wound'ivort,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Sta- 
chys  or  Betonica,  q.  v.  It  is  about  a  foot  high  and 
rather  slender.  Stem  erect,  square,  generally  hispid 
backward  ou  the  angles,  sometimes  nearly  smooth. 
Leaves  smooth,  membranaceous,  generally  rounded  ut 
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base  and  acute  at  apex.  Spike  terminal,  leafy,  composed 
ot  vert  ice  le,  each,  wi  tli  4-S  pale  purple  flowers.  Variable 
1U  pubescence.  It  is  found  in  fields  and  roadsides. 

W  ouucFy,  a<1\\  Extremely.  (Low.) 

raii,  ^1  oil  i*«trn,  VVoo  rari,  ti.  An  arrow- 
poison  prepared  by  tbeS.  Amer.  Indians.  See  Strychnos. 

Woti  vermaiiM,  Philip,  an  eminent  Dutch  painter,  u. 
at  Haarlem,  1020,  excelled  in  depictiug  roadside,  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  marauding  scenes.  D.  100S.  His  brothers, letter 
and  John,  were  both  distiiiguisbed  painters. 

Mou  n.  (Znof.)  The  native  name  of  the  Sil¬ 

very  Gibbon  ( 1 1  globules  le.uc.iscus),  a  pretty  moukey 
found  in  tiie  Malay  peninsula. 

Wove,  imp.,  and  Woven,  pp., from  Weave,  q.  v. 

Wrack,  «.  [Fr.  varec.]  (Hot.)  See Zosterackas. 

\%  rail  Si,  (rath.)  n.  [A.  S.  orath ,  breath.]  A  spirit  sup¬ 
posed  to  preside  over  the  waters.  —  A  supposed  appari¬ 
tion  ot  a  person  either  before  or  after  his  death.  (Scot.) 

Wran  gcl,  Karl  Gustaf  vox,  a  grand- marshal  of  Swe 
den.  u.  1  til-5,  distinguished  himself  as  a  naval  and  mili¬ 
tary  commander.  He  defeated  tile  Danish  fleet  in  1044, 
the  imperial  army  near  Augsburg  in  lG18,and  d.  1070. 

M  rankle,  (rany'gl,)  v.  n.  To  dispute  angrily  ;  to  quar¬ 
rel  peevishly  and  noisily;  to  brawl ;  to  altercate. 

— v.  a.  To  involve  in  a  quarrel  or  dispute  ;  to  embroil. 

— n.  An  Hilary  dispute;  a  noisy  quarrel. 

Mran  glcr,  n.  An  angry  disputant;  one  who  dis¬ 
putes  with  heat  or  peevishness. 

(Cambridge  University,  Eng.)  One  who  attains  the 
highest  honors  in  the  public  mathematical  examina¬ 
tions  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  ot  arts  is  so  called.  At 
the  close  of  the  last  day  of  examination,  those  who  have 
most  distinguished  themselves  (to  the  number  of  thirty 
at  least)  are  arranged  in  order  of  merit  by  the  exam¬ 
iners,  amt  divided  into  three  classes:  wranglers,  senior 
optimes,  and  junior  uptimes  The  first  or  senior  wran¬ 
gler  is  tiie  most  distinguished  mathematician  of  bis 
year  — Brandt. 

^  v.  a.  To  wind  or  fold  together  —  To  cover 

by  winding  something  round:  to  involve. —  To  bide;  to 
comprise ;  to  contain;  to  involve  totally;  to  inclose.— 
To  transport ;  to  snatch  up. 

'/••be  wrapped  up  in,  to  be  completely  engrossed  in. 

— n.  A  wrapper  —  generally  used  in  the  plural  for  shawls, 
furs,  Ac. 

Wrappage,  (rnp'p/j)  n.  The  act  of  wrapping. —  That 
in  which  anything  is  wrapped. 

Wrap  per,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which  wraps.  —  That 
in  which  anything  is  wrapped  or  inclosed  ;  an  envelope. 
—  A  loose  upper  garment. 

Wrap  rascal,  n.  A  great-coat;  a  cant  term  for  a  coarse 
upper  coat. —  Worcester. 

Wrasse,  (ras)  n.  (Zodl.)  See  Labrus. 

W’  ratli,  (rath,)  n.  [A.  S.  wrath ,  wrath.]  Violent  an¬ 
ger;  vehement ;  exasperation  ;  indignation;  fury;  rage: 
c  holer  ;  ire:  resentment.  —  The  effects  of  anger;  the 
just  punishment  of  an  offence  or  crime. 

W  ralii  In],  a.  Full  of  wrath  ;  very  angry  ;  greatly  in¬ 
censed  ;  furious. — Springing  from  wrath,  or  express¬ 
ing  it 

W'ratll'fully,  ode.  In  a  wrathful  manner ;  with  vio¬ 
lent  anger. 

Wrath  t‘u  I  n  ess,  n.  The  state  ot  quality  of  being 
wrathful. 

W  rat  hi  ly,  adv.  In  a  wrathful  manner. 

Wra  1  It 'less,  a.  Free  from  anger. 

W  ratli'y,  a.  Very  angry.  (Colloq.) 

Wreak,  (reek.)  r.  a.  [A.  S  wrecan.)  To  execute  jus¬ 
tice  upon  :  to  inflict  punishment  or  vengeance  upon. 

"Wreath,  (reeth)  n. ;  pi.  Wreaths.  [A.  S.  wrath. \  A 
garland;  a  chaplet ;  an  ornamental  twisted  bandage.— 
An\  thing  twisted  or  curled  ;  as,  a  wreath  of  smoke. 

Wreathe,  (reeth,)  v.  a.  To  twist ;  to  convolve;  to  wind 
one  about  another:  to  interweave;  to  intertwine. —  To 
encircle,  as  a  garland.  —  To  encircle,  as  with  a  garland. 

— v.  ii.  To  he  interwoven  or  entwined. 

Wreatli'less,  a.  Destitute  of  a  wreath. 

Wreath 'y,  a.  Twisted;  curled;  spiral. 

Wreck.  (rek)n.  (Written  also  wrack.)  [Du  wrak,  bro¬ 
ken  ;  A.S.  bre.can;  bat  frango;  Gr.  regnumi .]  De¬ 
struction;  ruin;  dissolution  by  violence. 

—A  vessel  broken  on  the  rocks;  a  ship  dashed  against 
rocks  or  land  and  broken,  or  otherwise  rendered  useless 
by  violence  and  fracture. 

--Any  ship  or  goods  driven  ashore  or  found  floating  at  sea 
in  a  deserted  or  unmanageable  condition. —  The  remains 
of  anything  ruined. 

(Maritime  Law.)  The  name  given  to  such  goods  as 
after  a  shipwreck  are  cast  upon  the  land  by  the  sea,  ami 
left  there  within  some  country  so  as  not  to  belong  to 
the  jurisdiction  ot  the  admiralty,  but  to  the  common 
law.  Wrecks,  by  the  common  law,  belong  to  the  king  or 
his  grantee,  hut  if  claimed  by  the  true  owner  within  a 
year  and  a  day,  the  goods,  or  their  proceeds,  must  bore- 
stored  to  him.  In  this  country,  the  several  States  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  sea  have  enacted  laws  generally  similar  to 
the  English  law.  Ships  or  goods  found  derelict  or  aban¬ 
doned  at  sea,  and  called  Finatsam,  belong  to  the  United 
States,  if  unclaimed  by  the  true  owner  witbiu  a  year 
and  a  day. — Bouvier. 

(Meta If  )  A  vessel  in  which  ores  are  washed  for  the 
third  time  — Clarke. 

— v.  a.  To  break  on  the  rocks  ;  to  strand  ;  to  drive  against 
the  shore,  or  dash  against  the  rocks,  and  break  or  de¬ 
stroy  ;  to  ruin. 

— v  n.  To  suffer  wreck  or  ruin. 

W  reck'age,  n.  The  act  of  wrecking. —  The  ruins  or 
remains  of  a  ship  or  cargo  that  has  been  wrecked. 

W  rerk'er,  n.  One  who  plunders  the  wrecks  of  ships, 
or  collects  goods  east  on  the  shore  from  wrecks. — A  ves¬ 
sel  used  to  save  life  and  property  from  a  wrecked  vessel. 


W  rook  -master,  n.  A  person  appointed  by  lawful 
authority  to  take  charge  of  goods,  Ac.,  cast  on  shore 
from  a  wreck,  in  the  interest  of  the  owners. 

Wren,  (reit,)  n.  {A.  S.  wrenna.]  (Zool.)  The  common 
name  of  the  active  little  iusessorial  birds  comprising  the 
genus  Troglodytes ,  family  Liolriehidse.  This  genus  is 
distinguished  by  having  the  bill  nearly  as  long  as  the 
bead,  compressed,  decurved;  and  the  wings  about  equal 
to  the  tail.  There  are 
several  species,  among 
which  the  best  known  is 
the  House -wren,  T. 
cedon ,  found  in  the  east¬ 
ern  U.  States  to  Mis¬ 
souri.  It  is  uearly  five 
inches  long,  the  wings 
over  two  inches ;  the 
color  above  reddish 
brown,  barred  with 
dusky,  under  parts 
brownish-gray.  This  IE. 
delights  in  being  near  the  habitations  of  man,  and  builds 
its  nest  in  any  bole  it  finds  iti  the  timbers  or  walls  of 
our  buildings,  or  in  a  hollow  tree  of  t lie  orchard  or  gar¬ 
den.  The  nest  is  formed  of  dry  twigs  and  grasses,  and 
lined  with  soft  materials;  eggs  five  or  six,  pale-reddish. 
-  the  ltuby-crowned  \\  ren,  and  t lie  Golden-crested 
ren  belong  to  the  family  Turdidie,  genus  Regulus,  q.  v. 
ren,  Sir  Christopher,  an  English  architect,  a.  at 
East  Knoyle,  Wiltshire,  1832.  In  16U8  he  became  sur¬ 
veyor-general  ot  the  king's  works,  and,  in  1880,  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Royal  Society.  D.  1723.  His 
great  Work  is  St.  Paul  s  Cathedral.  See  Paul’s,  (St.) 

W  r<*  neli,  (reach,)  v.  a.  [A  S.  wring  an.)  To  pull  with 
a  strain;  to  wring,  wrest,  or  twist  by  violence.  — To 
strain  ;  to  sprain  ;  to  distort. 

— n.  A  violent  twist,  ora  pull  with  twisting.— A  sprain; 
an  injury  by  twisting,  as  in  a  joint. — Au  instrument  for 
screwing  or  unscrewing  iron-work. 

W  rciicir-liaaiimer,  n.  A  wrench  so  formed  that 
one  end  may  be  used  as  a  hammer. 

W  ren  t  ham.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Nor¬ 
folk  «o..  23  m.  S.S.W.  of  Boston;  pop.  (1870),  2,292. 

Wrest,  (rest,)  v.a.  [A  S.  wrnstan ,  gewrsestan.]  To  twist 
or  extort  by  violence;  to  pull  or  force  from  by  violent 
wringing  or  twisting;  to  take  or  force  by  violence.— To 
distort ;  to  turn  from  truth  or  twist  from  its  natural 
meaning  by  violence;  to  pervert. 

— n.  Distortion;  violent  pulling  and  twisting;  perversion 
— An  instrument  to  tune  with. — A  partition  which  de¬ 
termines  the  form  of  a  bucket  in  an  overshot  wheel. 

W  1*0* t /er,  n.  One  who  wrests  or  perverts. 

W  restle,  (rcs'l)  v.  n.  [A.S.  wrtestlian ;  Du.  worstelen.] 
To  contend  by  grappling  and  trying  to  throw  down;  to 
strive  with  arms  extended.  — To  struggle;  to  strive;  to 
contend. 

— v.  a.  To  wrestle  with. 

—n.  A  struggle  between  two  persons  who  try  to  throw- 
each  other  down. 

W  res't  ler,  n.  One  who  wrestles ;  one  who  is  skilled 
in  wrestling. 

Wretch,  (retch,)  n.  [A.S.  wrsecca .]  An  outcast;  an 
exile;  a  miserable  person  ;  one  sunk  in  the  deepest  dis¬ 
tress. —  A  worthless  mortal;  a  person  sunk  in  vice. —  It 
is  sometimes  used  by  way  of  slight  or  ironical  pity  or 
contempt,  and  also  used  to  express  tenderness. 

W  retell  cal,  a.  Very  miserable;  sunk  into  deep  afflic¬ 
tion  or  distress,  either  from  want,  anxiety,  or  grief;  ca¬ 
lamitous;  very  afflicting. — Worthless;  paitry  ;  very  poor 
or  mean ;  despicable. 

Wreteh  cdly ,  adv.  In  a  wretched  manner;  most  mis¬ 
erably;  very  poorly;  meanly;  despicably;  pitifully. 

W  retell 'C(l  Bless,  a.  The  state  of  being  wretched;  ex¬ 
treme  misery  or  unhappiness,  either  from  want  or  sor¬ 
row. — Meanness;  despicableness;  pitifulness. 

>Vrex  liana,  a  town  of  England,  in  N.  Wales,  co.  of 
Denbigh,  11  in.  from  Chester.  It  is  a  great  mart  for  flan¬ 
nel,  and  in  the  viciuiiy  are  several  iron  iiianufactoriea 
Pop.  7,680. 

Wriezeil,  or  Wriotzeil.  (reeVzen.)  a  town  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  oil  the  Oder,  37  in.  from  Berlin.  Manuf.  Woollens, 
tobacco,  leather,  Ac.  Pop.  7,182. 

Wrij;;;lc,  ( rlg'gl ,)  v.  n.  [Du.  wrilcken ,  wriggelen.)  To 
move  the  body  to  and  fro  with  short  turns  or  motions. 

— v.  a.  To  put  into  a  quick,  reciprocating  motion ;  to  in 
troduce  by  a  shifting  motion. 

W ri**  lit,  Fanny.  See  Owen,  page  1S48. 

Wright,  (rt/,)  n.  [A  S.  wyrhtu ,  from  wyreen;  Du.  wir- 
ken,  to  work.]  An  artificer;  one  whose  occupation  is 
some  kind  of  mechanical  business;  a  manufacturer. 
This  word  is  now  chiefly  used  in  compounds,  as  in  wheel- 
wright,  ship weight,  Ac. 

W  right,  in  Indiana,  a  post-township  of  Greene  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,600. 

Writglit.  in  Ioiva,  a  N.  co. ;  area.  576  sq.  miles.  Rivers. 
Iowa  and  Boone  Surface ,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Goldfield.  Pop.  (18^“)  2,390. 

Wrijght,  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  Hillsdale  co. ; pop. 
abt.  1,7)00. — A  township  of  Ottawa  co.;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

W  right,  in  Minnesota,  a  central  co. ;  arm,  700  sq.  in. 
Rivers.  Mississippi  and  Crow.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  small  and  beautiful  lakes.  Surface,  undulating; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Monticello.  Pop .  abt.  5,000. 

Writf'lit.  in  Missouri,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  725  sq.  in.  Rivers. 
Gasconade,  the  Osage  Fork  of  the  same,  and  James, 
Bryant’s,  Finley,  and  North  Forks  of  White  Kiver.  * Sur¬ 
face,  diversified;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  Min.  Lead, 
copper,  and  iron.  Cap.  Hartville.  Pop.  (1870)  5,684. 

Wright.  in  S ■  Carolina,  a  township  of  Darlington  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  626. 

Writ'll' list,  n.  (But.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Apocy - 
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naceoe,  consisting  of  shrubs,  or  small  aerial  rooting 
trees,  confined  to  the  eastern  hemisphere,  ranging  from 
Silhet  and  Nepaul  to  Western  Australia.  An  inferior 
kind  of  indigo  is  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  W.  Undo- 
rta  in  8om e  parts  of  Southern  India,  and  called  Pula 
Indigo,  from  Pala  or  Palay,  the  Tamil  name  for  this  and 
s,,fue.  allied  milky  trees.  The  wood  of  the  Palay  is  beau* 
titullv  white,  close-grained  and  ivory-like,  and  is  com¬ 
monly  used  in  India  for  making  toys.  It  is  well  suited 
for  turning,  carving,  and  inlaying,  and  has  been  tried 
for  engraving  as  a  substitute  lor  boxwood,  but  fouud  un¬ 
suitable.  Ibe  wood  of  W.  untidy  sender  tea  has  also  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  similar  experiment  without  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  very  hard  in  the  centre,  and  is  used  in  India  for 
posts  and  rice-heaters.  The  bark  is  the  Couessi-Lark  of 
the  Materia  Medica,  and  is  valued  as  a  tonic  and  febri¬ 
fuge,  and  as  a  remedy  for  dysentery.  The  oat-like  seeds 
also  are  reputed  to  possess  valuable  medicinal  properties. 

W  righl's  Comers,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Niagara  co.,  60  m.  W.  of  Rochester. 

Wright's  Ferry,  in  B'<$cott.stw,a  post-village  of  Craw¬ 
ford  co.,  abt.  10  in.  E.  of  Prairie  du  Ciiien. 

W  rij;- li  Is  fon  n.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Bur¬ 
lington  co.,  20  in.  S.S.E.  of  Trenton. 

W  ri;;  111  stow  n.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post  township  of 
Bucks  co.,  9  m.  S.E.  of  Doylestovvn;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

W  rib'll  (slow  n,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-twp.  of  Brown 
co  ;  pop.  ( 1 87 0)  1,446. 

Wri^lits'vBlIe.  in  New  Jersey,  a  vilhige  of  Monmouth 
co.,  5  in.  from  Allentown. 

Wrlglitsville,  in  A  ew  York,  a  township  of  Schoharie 
1 50.,  -4  m.  \\ .  <>!  Albany  :  />"/>.  ( 1870)  1  525. 

W'riglitNville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Warren 
co.,  225  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg;  pop.  abt.  500. — A  post- 
borough  of  York  co.,  11  m  EN  E.  of  York  ipop.  abt.  1,600. 

Wring:,  (ri'ig,)  v.a.  [A.S.  wnngan;  O.  Ger.  ringan.  to 
squeeze  out.]  To  twist;  to  turn  and  strain  with  violence. 
— To  squeeze;  to  press;  to  force  l>y  twisting. — To  writhe; 
to  distress;  to  press  with  pain. — To  distort;  to  pervert. 
— To  persecute  with  extortion. 

( Naut .)  To  bend  or  strain  out  of  its  position. 

— v.  n.  To  writhe;  to  twist  as  in  anguish. 

Wiring'- bolt,  n.  (Ship-building.)  A  bolt  for  Securing 

!  the  planks  against  the  timbers  until  they  are  properly 
fastened  by  bolts,  spikes,  and  treenails.  —  Mar.  Diet. 

Wrillg'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  wrings;  an  ex¬ 
tortioner. — An  instrument  for  wringing  or  forcing  water 
out  of  clothes  after  they  have  been  washed. 

W’riiig'ing-wet,  a.  So  wet  as  to  require  wringing. 

W'l’inji'-stave,  n.  (Ship  building.)  Strong  pieces  of 
wood  used  with  the  wring-bolts. —  Mar.  Did. 

Wrinkle,  ( rin'kl ,)  n.  [A.S.  wrincle,  wrindian .]  A 
small  ridge  or  prominence,  or  a  furrow,  formed  by  the 
shrinking  or  contraction  of  any  smooth  substance;  cor¬ 
rugation  ;  a  crease,  as  on  the  face;  a  fold  or  rumple  in 
cloth.  — Roughness ;  unevenness. 

— v.  a.  To  contract  into  furrows  and  prominences;  to  cor¬ 
rugate. — To  make  rough  or  uneven. 

— v.  ii.  To  shrink  into  furrows,  or  wrinkles  and  ridges. 

Wrinkly.  adv.  Somewhat  wrinkled;  having  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  he  wrinkled. 

Wrist,  ( rist ,)  n.  [A.S.  wrist.]  (Anat.)  The  part  or 
joint  between  the  forearm  and  the  hand ;  the  Carpus, q  v. 

Wrist-drop,  n.  (Med  )  A  disease  to  which  composi¬ 
tors  are  liable,  caused  by  using  new  type,  which  cuts  the 
skin  of  the  thumb  and  fingers.  Lead-poison  enters  at 
the  abraded  places,  and  paralysis  of  the  wrist  is  Ibe  re¬ 
sult.  It  may  be  cured  by  soaking  the  hand  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  potassium. 

Bridle  wrist,  the  wrist  of  the  left  hand,  in  which  a 
horseman  holds  the  bridle. 

Wrist'baiMl,  n.  That  band  or  part  of  a  shirtsleeve 
which  covers  the  wrist. 

Wrist'let.,  n.  An  elastic  band  which  confines  the  upper 
part  of  a  glove  at  the  wrist. 

Writ,  (rit.)  n.  That  which  is  written:  particularly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  scriptures,  or  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes¬ 
tament. 

“  Of  ancient  writs  unlocks  toe  learned  store. H  —  Pope. 

(Law.)  A  mandatory  precept,  issued  by  the  author¬ 
ity  and  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  or  the  state,  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  the  defendant  to  do  something 
therein  mentioned.  It  is  issued  by  a  court  or  other  com¬ 
petent  jurisdiction,  and  is  returnable  to  the  same.  It  is 
to  be  under  seal,  and  attested  by  the  proper  officer,  and 
is  directed  by  the  sheriff,  or  other  officer  legally  author¬ 
ized  to  execute  the  same.  —  Writ  of  error,  a  writ  issued 
out  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  directed  to  the 
judges  of  a  court  of  record  in  which  final  judgment  has 
been  given,  and  commanding  them,  in  some  cases,  them¬ 
selves  to  examine  the  record;  in  others,  to  send  it  to 
another  court  of  appellate  jurisdiction,  therein  named, 
to  be  examined,  in  order  that  some  alleged  error  in  the 
proceedings  may  be  corrected. 

Writalivo,  ( rVtd-tiv,)a .  Disposed  to  write;  —  opposed 
to  talkative.  (Low.) 

Write,  (rite.)  v.  a.  (imp.  wrote;  pp.  written.)  [A.  S. 
writan  ;  Goth,  wits,  a  point,  a  line.]  To  form  by  a  pen 
on  paper  or  other  material,  or  by  a  graver  on  wood  or 
gtoue> — To  express  by  forming  letters  and  words  on 
paper  or  stone.  —  To  impress  durably.  —  To  compose  or 
produce,  as  an  author.  —  To  copy;  to  transcribe.  —  To 
communicate  by  letter. 

To  write  to,  to  communicate  with  by  written  docu¬ 
ments. — To  write  one's  self,  to  style  or  call  one’s  self; 
as,  “who  begun  to  write  themselves  men”  —  To  bring 
into  a  certain  condition  by  writing;  as,  “  There  is  not  a 
more  melancholy  object  in  the  learned  world,  than  a 
man  who  has  written  himself  do  w  n .”( A  ddison. )  Worcester. 

— v.  n.  To  perform  the  act  of  forming  characters,  letters, 
or  figures,  as  representatives  of  sounds  or  ideas. — IV  bo 
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employed  as  a  clerk  or  amanuensis.' — To  play  the  author; 
to  recite  or  relate  in  books.  —  To  call  one's  self;  to  be 
entitled  to  use  the  style  of.  —  To  Compose;  to  frame  or 
combine  ideas  uud  express  them  in  words. 

Wrlt'er,  n.  One  who  writes  or  has  written;  an  author. 

— A  clerk  or  amanuensis;  ascribe;  a 'penman. 

Writer*  to  the  Signetx  a  society  of  lawyers  in  Scotland, 
equivalent  to  the  highest  class  of  attorneys  in  England. 

Writers  hip.  n.  The  ofiice  or  the  state  of  a  writer. 

Writhe,  ( rith ,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  wrilhan ;  Dan.  wider.]  To 
distort;  to  twist  with  violence.  —  To  wrest;  to  force  by 
violence. 

— v.  71.  To  twist  or  twine  one’s  self;  to  twist  and  turn; 
to  be  distorted,  as  from  agony. 

Writ'ing,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  forming  letters  and 
characters  on  paper,  wood,  stone,  Ac..  for  the  purpose 
of  recording  the  ideas  which  the  characters  and  words 
express,  or  of  communicating  them  to  others  by  visible 
signs.  —  Anything  written  or  expressed  in  letters;  a 
book;  a  manuscript;  any  written  composition;  a  pam¬ 
phlet:  an  inscription. 

{Hist.)  Some  traditions  attribute  the  origin  of  writing 
to  Seth,  the  sou  of  Adam,  and  others  to  Enoch.  It  was 
most  probably  known  in  the  antediluvian  period.  The 
remains  of  t lie  Clialdteun  temple-towers  have  inscrip¬ 
tions  which  show  that  the  art  of  writing  was  known  to 
that  nation.  Other  authorities  consider  the  system  of 
hieroglyphics  (q.  v.),  which  was  invented  by  Athotes,  or 
Thoth,  abt.  b.  c.  2122,  as  the  most  ancient  mode  of  writ¬ 
ing.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  Exod. 
xvii.  14.  The  Pelasgi  are  said  to  have  introduced  writ¬ 
ing  into  Italy  abt.  B.  c.  1476.  The  Romans  practised 
running-hand  as  early  as  the  4th  century,  ami  intro¬ 
duced  a  knowledge  of  writing  into  their  provinces.  The 
belief  was  all  but  universal  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  that  the  I’hneniciaus  were  the  inventors  of  letters, 
and  that  the  knowledge  of  it  was  brought  by  Cadmus 
from  Phoenicia  into  Greece,  abt.  1500  b.  c.  From  the 
Phoenician,  therefore,  or  the  Hebrew,  with  which  it  is 
closely  allied,  are  incontestably  derived: — 1.  The  Orien¬ 
tal  alphabets  used  in  Asia  Y V.  of  the  Indus,  written,  like 
Hebrew,  from  right  to  left;  the  principal  being  the 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Persian.  2.  The  Pelasgic,  or  original 
Greek  alphabet,  originally  written,  like  the  Phoenician 
and  other  Eastern  languages,  from  right  to  left.  It  was 
afterwards  written  consecutively  from  right  to  left,  and 
from  left  to  right,  in  the  manner  that  land  is  ploughed. 
This  procured  for  it  the  name  of  fiovoTpofyq&ov,  or  fur¬ 
rowed  writing.  This  species  of  writing  maintained  its 
ground  for  a  lengthened  period.  The  laws  of  Solon,  pro¬ 
mulgated  about  694  B.  c.,  were  written  in  it ;  and  it  was 
used  till  the  5th  cent.  b.c.  But  writing  from  left  to  right 
was  introduced  for  a  considerable  period  before  the  al¬ 
ternate  or  furrowed  method  was  abandoned.  Inscrip¬ 
tions  dated  742  b.  c.  have  been  found  written  from  left 
to  right,  or  in  the  way  now  practised.  From  the  Pelas¬ 
gic  alphabet  were  derived  the  Etruscan  and  Oscan.  From 
the  Ionic,  a  later  variety  of  the  Greek,  came  the  Arca¬ 
dian,  the  Coptic,  the  Ethiopic,  the  Mueso-Gothic,  and  Ru¬ 
nic,  and  in  comparatively  modern  times,  the  Armenian, 
Illyrian,  Sclavonic,  Bulgarian,  and  Russian.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  Greek  writing,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  most 
ancient  inode  was  in  capitals.  The  small  letters  now  in 
use  seem  to  have  been  introduced  gradually;  for  in  our 
oldest  Greek  MSS.,  even  so  early  as  the  5th  century, 
they  appear  intermixed  with  capitals.  Rut  the  latter 
were  principally  employed  until  the  7th  or  8th  century. 
3.  The  Latin  alphabet  is  also  derived  from  the  Ionic- 
Greek  In  the  earliest  inscriptions  which  we  possess, 
the  forms  of  the  letters  scarcely  differ  from  those  in  use 
at  the  present  day:  but  great  varieties  have  been  in 
subsequent  times  introduced:  first,  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  writing  it;  as,  the  Uncial,  Semi-Uncial,  Lom¬ 
bard,  Italic,  &c.  Secondly,  in  the  number  and  form  of 
the  letters  contained  in  the  numerous  alphabets  derived 
from  it.  4.  A  fourth  class  of  alphabetical  languages 
consists  of  the  Sanskrit  and  its  derivatives.  These  are 
very  numerous,  and  are  spoken  in  the  continent  and 
islands  of  India.  The  antiquity  of  the  Sanskrit  alpha¬ 
bet  is  undoubtedly  great:  but  those  who  assign  to  it  a 
separate  origin  are  probably  in  error.  Indeed,  the  great 
regularity  of  the  Devanagaree,  or  most  elegant  form 
of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet,  and  its  copiousness  (it  con¬ 
tains  100  letters)  seem  to  afford  strong  presumption 
that  it  was  compiled  by  some  learned  individual  or 
body  (like  the  Russian  and  other  modern  Western  al¬ 
phabets),  from  other  forms  of  writing  then  in  use,  and 
imported  into  India  from  the  West,  The  Sanskrit  and 
its  derivative  languages  are  written,  like  European, 
from  left  to  right.  These  four  classes  comprehend  all 
the  alphabetical  languages  in  existence.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  number  of  letters  in  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  : 

Class  1.  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Syrian,  and  Chaldean,  22 
each.  Phoenician  (known;  17.  Arabic,  28.  Per¬ 
sian,  32. 

Class  2.  Greek,  24.  Armenian,  38.  Ethiopic  or  Abys¬ 
sinian,  202.  Modern  Russian,  41. 

Class  3,  (which  is  only  a  subdivision  of  Class  2.)  Latin, 
22.  English,  26.  French,  28.  Italian,  20.  Ger¬ 
man,  26. 

Class  4.  Sanskrit  (Devanagaree),  100. 

Writing  obligatory.  (Law.)  A  bond;  an  agreement 
reduced  to  writing,  by  whic  h  the  party  becomes  bound 
to  perform  something,  or  suffer  it  to  be  done. 
Writ/ing^-book,  n.  A  book  for  the  practice  of  pen¬ 
manship. 

Writing-desk.  n.  A  desk  or  table  used  for  writing  on. 
IV  rit/i  n  in  aster,  v.  One  who  instructs  in  penman¬ 
ship. 

Writ'lng-paper,n.  Paper  suitable  for  writing  upon. 


Wrlt'ins-school,  n •  A  school  in  which  penmanship 
is  taught. 

W rit/i iijk*- table*,  n.  A  table  used  for  writing  upon. 

Wrong,  (rang,)  a.  [A.  S  wrung,  from  wringan. J  hot 
suitable;  not  morally  right ;  twisted  or  turned  out  of 
the  right  line  of  conduct;  that  deviates  from  the  liue 
of  rectitude  prescribed  by  God;  not  just  or  equitable; 
not  right  or  proper;  not  legal.  —  Not  according  to  the 
truth  ;  erroneous. — Not  physically  right ;  not  according 
to  rule;  incorrect. 

— n.  That  which  is  wrong  or  twisted  from  the  light  line: 
whatever  deviates  from  moral  rectitude;  any  injury 
done  to  another;  a  trespass;  a  violation  of  right. 

— adv.  In  a  wrong  manner  ;  not  rightly;  amiss;  morally 
ill ;  erroneously. 

— v.  a.  To  do  a  wrong  to;  to  injure;  to  treat  with  injus¬ 
tice;  to  deprive  of  some  right,  or  to  withhold  some  act 
of  justice  from. — To  do  injustice  by  imputation  ;  to  im¬ 
pute  evil  unjustly. 

Wrong'>doer,  n.  One  who  does  wrong. 

(Law.)  One  who  commits  an  injury;  a  tort-feasor. 

Bouvier. 

Wrong  -doing,  n.  An  evil  or  wicked  act. 

Wrong'er,  n.  One  who  wrongs  another. 

Wrong  ful,  a.  Injurious;  unjust;  unfair. 

Wrongfully,  adr.  In  a  wrongful  manner;  unjustly; 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  moral  law  or  justice. 

Wrong'head.  n.  A  person  of  a  perverse  mind. 

— a.  Wrongheaded. 

Wrong  headed,  a.  Perverse  in  understanding;  ob¬ 
stinately  wrong  in  opinion ;  stubborn  ;  perverse. 

Wroiixlicadedncss,  n.  The  state  of  being  wrong¬ 
headed. 

Wrongly,  adv.  In  a  wrong  manner:  unjustly;  amiss. 

Wrong  ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  wrong. 

Wrong'-tiined,  a.  Ill-timed. 

Wrote1,  (rob)  imp.  from  W  rite,  q.  v. 

Wrol  li,  ( rawth ,)  a.  [A.  S.  wrath,  wrath.]  Yery  angry ; 
much  exasperated. 

Wrought,  ( rawt ,)  imp.  and  pp.  from  Work,  q.  v. 
Wrought- iron.  See  Iron. 

Wrung*,  (rung,)  imp.  and; pp.  from  Wring,  q.  v. 

Wry,  (ri,)  a.  [Dan.  vraa ;  Sw.  vra.]  Twisted;  turned 
to  one  side;  distorted.  —  Deviating  from  the  right  di¬ 
rection. — Wrested;  perverted.  (R.) 

Wry  face,  a  distorted  countenance;  a  grimace. 

Wry 'neck,  (ri'nek.)  n.  A  twisted  or  distorted  neck. 
(Zftol.)  A  small  bird  of  the  Woodpecker  family  (  Yunx 
torquilla),  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe  (Fig.  2630;. 
Its  principal  colors  consist 
of  different  shades  of  brown. 

The  bill  is  rather  long,  sharp 
pointed,  and  pale  gray;  the 
eyes  light  brown  ;  but  what 
chiefly  distinguishes  this 
bird  is  the  structure  of  its 
tongue,  which  is  of  consid¬ 
erable  length,  of  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  form,  and  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  pushed  forward  and 
drawn  into  its  bill  again. 

Legs  short  and  slender ;  toes 
long,  two  before  and  two  be¬ 
hind  ;  the  claws  sharp,  much 
hooked,  and  formed  for 
climbing  branches  of  trees, 
on  which  it  can  run  with  the  utmost  facility. 

(Med.)  The  torticollis,  a  variety  of  rheumatism,  seated 
in  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  which  prevents  the  motion 
of  the  head,  and  causes  the  patient  to  hold  it  inclined 
to  the  side  affected.  It  is  commonly  of  short  duration ; 
usually  disappearing  in  a  few  days.  Rubefacients  are 
the  best  topical  applications.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  permanent  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck, 
which  causes  the  neck  to  be  held  to  one  side.  The  remedy 
is  the  division  of  the  contracted  muscles — Dunglison. 

Wry  necked,  a.  Having  a  distorted  neck. 

Wudwan,  (wood-wan’,)  a  town  of  India,  in  Guzerat ; 
Lat.  22°  39'  N.,  Lon.  71°  38'  E.;  pop.  35,0u0. 

Wur'teinberg,  a  kingdom  of  the  German  empire, 
bounded  on  the  NY  .,  S  YY\,  and  N.YYr.  by  the  grand-duchy 
of  Baden ;  E.,  S.E  ,  and  N.E.  by  Bavaria;  and  S.  bythelnke 
of  Constance  and  Vorarlberg;  Lon.  bet.  8°  If/  and  10° 
30'  K.,  Lat.  between  47°  35'  and  49°  35'  N. ;  area,  7,532 
sq.  in.  It  is  divided  into  the  4  circles  of  the  Neckar 
Black  Forest,  J:ixt,  and  Danube.  Its  cap  is  Stuttgart. 
The  surface  of  W.  is  composed  of  hill  and  dale.  In  the 
Black  Forest  Circle  the  mountains  attain  the  highest 
elevation.  Baiersbronn  being  3,781 :  Schwarzkopf,  3,584; 
Gaiskopf,  3,455  ;  and  Lemberg  3,313  feet  above  the  sea 
Rich  pastures,  cultivated  fields,  orchards,  gardens,  hills 
covered  with  vines,  and  mountains  with  forests,  give  the 
most  diversified  scenery.  The  most  important  rivers 
are,  the  Neckar,  the  Danube,  and  the  Main.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  rocks  are  granite,  gneiss,  limestone,  and  various 
sandstones.  Tourmaline,  cohalt,  bismuth,  silver,  ma¬ 
lachite,  chalcedony,  gypsum,  copper,  rock  crystal,  and 
iron  occur.  The  peat-lands  are  extensive,  and  yield 
annually  450,000  florins.  There  are  many  springs  of 
mineral  waters,  those  of  Cannstatt  and  Stuttgart  being 
much  frequented.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy, hut 
in  the  highlands  the  winters  are  long  and  cold.  YY  heat, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  beans,  maize,  turnips,  nmn- 
gold-wurzel.  lucerne,  Ac.,  are  the  principal  agricultural 
products.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  linen,  woollen, 
cotton,  and  silk  fabrics.  Wool-  and  cotton-spinning, 
bleaching,  dyeing,  printing,  iron-founding,  making  ma¬ 
chinery.  cutler}’,  gold  and  silver  articles,  glass,  porce¬ 
lain,  earthenware,  tile,  cabinet-work,  sawing  wood,  car¬ 
riage-building,  grinding  corn,  book-printing,  and  the 
cognate  trades,  are  principal  industries.  In  W.,  more 
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than  215,000,000  bottles  of  beer,  or  125  by  each  person, 
are  consumed  yearly,  besides  wine,  brandy,  and  liquors. 
Several  dialects  of  German  are  spoken,  of  which  the 
Swabian  and  Franconian  are  the  most  geneial.  The 
population  is  divided  into  Evangelical  Lutherans, 
1,220,124  (08  6-10  per  cent.),  Catholics,  543,593  (30  6-10), 
other  Christians  3,017,  Jews  11.602.  Every  child  be¬ 
tween  7  and  14  years  must  attend  school.  There  are  4 
Protestant  theological  seminaries.  The  university  of 
Tubingen  lias  41  ordinary  professors,  9  extraordinary, 
and  19  tutors.  Its  students  average  650,  of  whom  150 
are  foreigners.  —  W.  was  overrun  in  the  4th  century  by 
the  Alemaniii,  who  occupied  that  part  afterwards  called 
Swabia,  and  were  conquered  by  the  Franks  under  Clovis 
I.in  406.  Eberlmrd  V., called  t lie  Bearded  and  the  Pious, 
was  created  duke  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  July 
21.  1494.  It  underwent  various  vicissitudes  during  the 
Thirty  Years' war,  and  the  peace  of  Westphalia  restored 
the  reigning  family,  Oct.  24.  1648.  It  was  entered  by 
the  armies  of  France,  Feb.  9,  1803.  It  was  raised  to  an 
electorate  by  the  German  diet  in  1801,  and  the  elector 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  Jan.  1.  1803.  National  as¬ 
semblies,  convoked  to  revise  the  constitution  of  Sept.  25, 
1819,  were  dissolved,  without  effecting  their  object,  in 
1849  and  1850.  A  treaty  was  concluded  with  Prussia, 
Aug.  13,  1866.  In  1870  W.  joined  Prussia  in  the  war 
against  France,  and  in  1871  it  became  an  integral  part 
of  the  new  German  empire. 

Wnrt  embers**  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-villageof  Law¬ 
rence  co.,  abt.  13  m.  S.E.  of  Newcastle. 

Warts 'borough*  in  New  York,  a  post-villageof  Sulli¬ 
van  co.,  90  in.  S.S  YY’.  of  Albany. 

Wil rzblirg*, (vonrts'bo*>rg.)  a  city  of  Bavaria,  in  Lower 
Franconia,  oil  the  Main,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  joined  by  an  elegant  bridge,  134  ni.  from  Munich. 
It  stands  in  a  hollow.  The  Main  is  here  a  large  and 
noble  stream,  presenting,  with  its  boats  and  barges,  au 
animated  picture.  Ou  the  left  bank  is  a  hill,  with  a 
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castle,  formerly  the  episcopal  residence,  now  a  citadel. 
The  town  itself  is  still  surrounded  with  a  mound  and 
moat.  Its  university  has  a  library  of  100,000  vols.,  and 
there  is  a  Jew’s  synagogue,  a  polytechnic  institute,  a 
school  of  music,  ami  several  hospitals.  Manuf.  Woollens, 
leather,  paper,  surgical  instruments,  Ac.  Pop.  42,185. 

Wurzcn,  ( voort’ze.n ,)  a  walled  town  of  Saxony,  on  the 
Mulde,  14  m.  from  Leipsic.  Manuf.  Linens  and  hosiery. 
Pop.  4.600. 

Wyacon'dn.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Scotland  co., 
abt.  44  m.  W.N.W.  of  Keokuk.  Iowa.  —  A  river  which 
rises  in  Appanoose  co.,  Iowa,  and  flowing  S.E.,  enters 
the  Mississippi  at  La  Grange,  in  Lewis  co. —  A  township 
of  Clark  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  885. 

YY  yalii^ing.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  creek  which  enters 
the  N.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  from  Bedford  co. — A 
post-village  and  township  ol  Bradford  co.,  10  m.  S.YY'.of 
Towanda;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

WyaltiKiiijg*,  in  IFi*c«n*tn,R  post  village  and  township 
of  Grant  co.,  100  m.  YY’.  of  Madison:  pop.  (1870)800. 

YVyamlot  ,  or  YY  yandott,  in  Kansas,  an  E.  co..  border¬ 
ing  on  Missouri;  area,  170 sq. m.  Fivers.  Missouri  and 
Kansas.  ‘Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Pop.  (1870) 
10,019.  —  A  post  town  and  township,  cap.  of  the  above 
co.,  on  the  Missouri  River,  24  m.  S.E.  of  Leavenworth; 
pop.  (1870)  4,791. 

Wyandot,  in  Michigan,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  576  sq.  m.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Cheboygan  River. 

Wyandot,  in  Ohio,  a  N  YV.  central  co. ;  area,  400  sq. 
m.  It  is  drained  by  the  Sandusky  River.  Surface,  un¬ 
dulating:  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Upper  Sandusky.  Pop. 
(1870;  18,563.  —  A  post- village  of  the  above  co.,  50  m.  N. 
of  Columbus. 

Wyandots',  a  tribe  of  N.  American  Indians  of  the  Iro¬ 
quois  family,  the  Ilurons  of  the  French  writers,  who 
called  themselves  Wendats  or  Yendats.  first  known  at 
Montreal,  where,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  they 
became  Roman  Catholics  under  the  instructions  of  the 
French  missionaries.  Having,  as  allies  of  other  tribes, 
become  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Iroquois,  they  were 
nearly  exterminated,  and  the  remnant  emigrated  to  the 
country  around  Lake  Superior;  then  gathered  at  Mack¬ 
inaw,  1670,  under  the  care  of  Father  Marquette;  thence 
came  to  Detroit,  where  they  furnished  400  warriors  to 
the  English  in  181*2.  In  1829  they  were  settled,  to  1 1)9 
number  of  600,  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Sandusky 
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Rivpr  in  Ohio;  and  in  1855,  by  a  treaty  with  the  U.  S. 
government,  removed  to  Kunsas,  where  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  have  acquired  the  rights  of  citizeuship,  each  having 
ot  their  divided  lands  a  farm  of  40  acres.  They  num¬ 
bered  then  687  souls,  in  117  families. 

Wyaiidot'tey  in  Cal.,  a  vill.  and  twp.  of  Butte  co. — In 
Mith.,  a  post- vill.  of  Wayne  co.,  on  Detroit  River. 

Wy*in<lot t©  C’li  ve,  a  remarkable  cave  in  Crawford  co., 
lnd.,  \  m.  from  Leavenworth  ;  it  is  over  20  m.  in  extent, 
and  issaid  to  rival  Mammoth  Cave  (q.v.)  in  its  size  and 
beauty.  See  W.  Cave,  by  Stelle,  (Cin.,  1864.) 

Wycli  Hazel,  n.  (lint.)  See  Ham  am  eli  dace/E. 

Wydille,  or  Wickliir,  John  de,  ( wik'li /,)  the 
earliest  of  the  English  reformers,  called  the  Morning 
Star  of  Reformation,  and  B.  in  Yorkshire,  1624.  lie 
studied  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  where  his  greatest 
talents,  in  1661,  obtained  him  the  mastership  of  Baliol 
College.  In  1576  W.  began  to  preucli-aguinst  and  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  corruptions  of  the  church;  such  conduct  led 
to  his  citation  before  a  synod,  ordered  to  examine  him 
by  Gregory  XI.  W.  appeared,  supported  by  John  of 
Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Lord  Henry  Percy;  \V. 
made  an  able  defence  of  himself,  and  the  council  ended 
without  any  determination.  It  would  appear  that,  still 
continuing  to  denounce  papal  corruption,  he  was,  in 
1378,  summoned  before  a  synod  held  in  the  archbishop’s 
palace  at  Lambeth  ;  but  his  safety  was  secured  by  a 
message  from  the  king’s  mother,  ordering  the  proceed¬ 
ings  to  terminate.  It  is  remarkable  that,  although  IP. 
continued  his  vehement  attacks  upon  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope,  and  also  upon  several  vital  points  of 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  he  escaped  the  fate  of  those 
who  professed  “  heresy.”  This  immunity  from  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  his  bold  conduct  is  supposed  to  have  been 
owing  to  the  secret  protection  of  John  of  Gaunt;  never¬ 
theless,  forty  years  after  his  death,  lus  bones  were  taken 
up  and  burned  by  order  of  the  council  of  Constance,  lie 
wrote,  among  other  works,  a  tract  on  the  schism  of  the 
popes  ;  and  also  translated  the  New  Testament  into  Eng¬ 
lish.  I).  1684. 

lVyroin be.  Chipping  or  High,  (wik'kum,)  a  town  of 
England,  in  Buckinghamshire,  29  m.  from  London  ;  pop. 
4,221. 

Wye,  (wi,)  a  river  of  England,  in  South  Wales,  rising  in 
the  S.  side  of  Pliniiintiiou,  in  Montgomeryshire,  and, 
after  a  course  of  160  in.,  falling  into  the  Severn  below 
Chey8ton. 

Wye  Ki  ver,  in  Maryland,  an  inlet  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  between  Talbot  and  Queen  Anne  cos. 

W  yes,  iwiz,)  the  supports  of  the  telescope  in  the  theodo¬ 
lite  and  in  the  levelling  instrument; — .so  called  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  letter  Y,  and  written  also  Y’s. 

Davits  <£*  Deck. 

Wy'Iiesburg,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village-of  Charlotte 
co.,  18  m.  S.of  Marysville. 

Wyni,  in  Maine ,  a  vill.  of  Kennebec  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  93S. 

Wy  monel  liam,  or  Windham,  (wind  Joint,)  a  town  of 
England,  in  Norfolk  co.,  8  m.  from  Norwich.  Manuf. 
Woven  fabrics,  spindles,  tops,  &c.  Pop.  5,500. 

Wy  mint's  Kill,  in  New  York,  a  stream  which  falls 
into  the  Hudson  in  Rensselaer  co ,  2  in.  below  Troy. — A 
post-village  of  Rensselaer  co.,  7  ui.  E  N.E.  of  Albany. 

W'yiiantsvillo,  in  New  York,  a  vill.  of  Rensselaer  co. 

Wyoce'na,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Columbia  co.,  30  m.  N.  of  Madison;  pop.  (1870)  1.285. 

Wyoming,  a  territory  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  organized  by  Act  of  July  25,  1868.  It  lies  between 
Lon.  27°  and  34°  W.,  and  between  Lat.  41°  and  45°  N. 
from  Washington,  with  an  average  length  of  355  m.,aud 
width  276  m.  It  has  Dakota  and  Nebraska  on  the  E., 
Colorado  and  Utah  -on  the  8.,  Montana  on  the  N.,  and 
Utah  and  Idaho  on  the  W.,  and  embraces  an  area  of 
97,883  sq.  m.,  or  62,645,120  acres.  This  newly-erected 
political  division,  lying  along  the  line  of  one  of  the 
most  important  of  our  great  national  highways,  is 
brought  into  close  relations  with  the  adjacent  States 
and  Territories,  and  is  destined  to  exert  a  most  power¬ 
ful  influence  in  developing  the  immense  resources  of 
the  West.  The  S.E.  part  of  W.  is  watered  by  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Platte  and  its  affluents,  among  which  are 
Laramie  and  Sweetwater  rivers.  I^odge  Pole,  Rock,  Poi¬ 
son  Spring,  Medicine  Bow,  Horse,  and  Rawhide  creeks. 
The  N.E.  section  is  drained  by  the  North  and  South 
Forks  of  the  Big  Cheyenne  River,  flowing  eastward  and 
discharging  its  waters  into  the  Missouri  near  Fort  Sully, 
in  Dakota.  The  streams  draining  the  S.W.  are  Green 
River  and  its  numerous  affluents,  whose  waters  ulti¬ 
mately  find  their  way  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  through 
the  Colorado  of  the  W.  and  the  Gulf  of  California.  The 
N.W.  is  watered  by  the  Big  Horn  and  Yellowstone 
rivers  —  affluents  of  the  Missouri  —  flowing  N.  through 
S  E.  Montana.  All  the  small  streams  W.  of  the  Wind 
River  Mountains,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  Territory, 
flow  westward,  constituting  part  of  the  head-waters  of 
Snake  River,  which  flows  westward  through  southern 
Idaho,  and  thence  N.,  forming  part  of  the  \V.  boundary 
of  the  latter  Territory,  thence  turning  .again  to  the  W. 
into  Washington  Territory,  where  it  .unites  with  the 
Columbia  in  its  westward  course  to  the  Pacific.  The 
main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  to  the  N. 
constitutes  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Territory  of 
Idaho,  enters  Wyoming  at  the  N.W'.,  extending  in  a 
S  E.  direction  through  the  Territory  into  Colorado.  The 
Wind  River  Mountains  constitute  the  culminating  crests 
of  the  maiu  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  N.W  . 


part  of  Wyoming,  like  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains  be¬ 
tween  Idaho  ami  Montana,  and  the  Sierra  Madre  in  Col¬ 
orado,  which  constitute  the  main  continental  divides. 
The  Snow  Mountains  lie  E.  of  the  Wind  River  range, 
being  a  prolongation  S.  from  Montana.  This  range  has 
the  valley  ol  the  Yellowstone  on  the  W.,and  that  of  the 
Big  Horn  on  the  E.  The  Big  Horn  Mountains  lie  still 
further  E.,  also  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory, 
between  the  valley  of  the  Big  Horn  and  Powder  rivers. 
The  Rattlesnake  Mountains  are  S.  of  the  Big  Horn 
Mountains,  near  the  geographical  centre  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory.  The  Black  Hills,  which  constitute  the  E.  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  occupy  part  of  the  E.  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Territory,  extending  from  Dakota  in  a  S.W. 
direction.  Medicine  Bow  Mountains  are  in  the  S.  part 
of  Wyoming,  between  the  Laramie  River  and  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Platte.  The  Red  Buttes  are  N.  of  Medicine 
Bow  Mountains  and  the  Laramie  Plains.  Independence 
Rock,  near  the  E.  terminus  of  the  Granite  Ridge,  is  sit- 
.uated  between  the  Rattlesnake  and  Medicine  Bow 
Mountains,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sweetwater  River 
with  the  North  Pork  of  the  Platte.  The  Sweetwater 
range  lies  W.  of  Independence  Rock,  on  the  S.  side  of 
Sweetwater  River,  Bishop  and  Quien  Horned  Moun¬ 
tains,  E.  of  Green  River,  near  the  S.  boundary  of  the 
Territory,  being  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Escalante,  in  Colo¬ 
rado.  The  greatest  altitude  of  the  Wind  River  range  is 
I  re  mo  nt’s  Peak,  near  Lon.  llu°  W.  from  Greenwich, 
and  Lat.  4  >°  50'  N.  It  rises  13,750  feet  above  sea,  and 
is  one  of  the  highest  culminating  crests  of  the  great 
Rocky  Mountains  system.  It  is  the  initial  point  of 
three  watersheds — the  Columbia,  flowing  into  the  Pa¬ 
cific;  the  Colorado  of  the  W.,  discharging  its  waters 
into  the  Gulf  of  California;  and  the  Missouri,  whose 
waters  find  their  way  ultimately  into  the  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  The  Laramie  Plains  yre  an  extensive  high  plateau, 
or  table-land,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Territory,  W.  ol  the 
Black  Hills,  extending  westward  to  the  Wasatch  Moun¬ 
tains.  These  vast  plains  embrace  an  area  of  30,000  sq. 
hi.,  underlaid  with  lignite  or  brown  coal  of  the  tertiary 
age.  These  vast  deposits  average  from  a  few  inches  to 
15  feet  in  thickness.  The  most  eastern  limit  of  this 
coal  basin  W.  of  the  Laramie  range  is  10  m.  W.  of  Ilock 
Creek,  a  branch  of  Medicine  Bow  River,  and  outcrop¬ 
pings  occur  as  far  W. as  Salt  Lake, showing  a  connected 
series  of  deposits  to  cover  the  whole  area.  —  This  coal, 
taken  from  outcroppings,  is  found  to  burn  with  a  bright- 
red  flame,  emitting  a  good  degree  of  heat,  lea  ving  scarce¬ 
ly  any  ash,  and  is  quite  as  desirable  for  all  domestic 
purposes  as  most  of  the  bituminous  coals  of  the  eastern 
States.  This  coal  is  non-bituminous.  It  exhibits  a 
slight  trace  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  which  by  decomposi¬ 
tion  gives  a  rusty-red  appearance  to  outcrops.  Seams 
of  jet  trom  an  inch  to  olio  foot  in  thickness  occur  occa¬ 
sionally  in  these  coal  beds,  which  have  the  appearance 
of  cauueltcoal.  It  is  claimed  that  it  makes  10,000  ieet 
of  gas  to  the  ton,  Pittsburg  coal  making  but 8,500.  This 
coal  is  in  use  by  the  passenger  engines  of  the  Central 
Pacific  R.R.  for  500  m.  W.  of  Ogden,  and  a  ton  of  2,000 
pounds  rims  an  engine  75  miles.  The  value  of  such  vast 
deposits  of  fuel  hero  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  greater  part  of  the  adjacent 
States  and  Territories  is  remarkably  deficient  in  fuel, 
either  above  or  beneath  the  surface.  In  juxtaposition 
with  these  vast  coal-beds  are  extensive  deposits  of  nod¬ 
ular  iron  ore,  while  in  the  mountains  surrounding  the 
Laramie  Plains  deposits  of  iron  ore  of  great  thickness 
occur.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  passes  directly 
through  these  vast  coal-fields,  and  will  afford  a  ready 
means  of  transportation  for  the  products  of  these  mines 
either  E.  or  W.  The  existence  of  these  large  deposits 
of  mineral  fuel,  in  connection  with  vast  quantities  of 
iron  ore,  all  in  accessible  proximity  to  this  great  na¬ 
tional  thoroughfare,  are  circumstances  calculated  to 
exert  a  most  powerful  influence  in  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  this  region  and  the  great  West.  These 
vast  coal  fields  and  deposits  of  iron  ore  will  prove  of  in¬ 
estimable  value,  and  exercise  the  same  influence  upon 
its  development  that  the  great  coal  fields  and  iron  mines 
of  Pennsylvania  have  exercised  in  the  East.  Valuable 
mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  gypsum  are  known  to  exist 
in  the  Territory.  The  mountainous  portions  of  W.  have 
been  but  imperfectly  examined  as  yet.  There  is  little 
question  but  that  many  sections  will  prove  to  yield  rich 
deposits  of  gold  and  silver.  Gulch  mining  is  carried  on 
in  a  great  many  places  with  gratifying  results,  but 
gulch  diggings  are  soon  exhausted,  and  for  more  last¬ 
ing  results  attention  must  be  directed  to  quartz  mining. 
These  deposits  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  valu¬ 
able.  We  have  no  reliable  data  as  to  the  exact  extent 
and  value  of  the  mines  in  W.  Building  material  of  an 
excellent  quality  exists  in  abundance  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  Territory.  Everywhere  throughout  the 
mountain  regions  superior  marbles,  granites,  lime¬ 
stones,  and  syenites  exist  in  immense  quantities.  Tim¬ 
ber,  consisting  chiefly  of  pine,  spruce,  and  hemlock, 
exists  in  abundance  in  almost  every  section  of  Wyo¬ 
ming.  The  immense  forests  on  the  Black  Hills  in  the 
E.,  on  the  Medicine  Bow,  Elk,  and  other  mountains  E 
of  the  main  divide,  as  well  as  those  W.,  on  the  head¬ 
waters  of  Green  River,  are  hundreds  of  square  miles  in 
extent,  and  afford  some  of  the  finest  timber  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  These  regions  are  watered  by  the  great  streams — 
the  Laramios,  Medicine  Bow,  North  Platte,  Sweetwater, 
and  Green  River  —  and  during  the  high  stages  of  water, 
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lumber  may  be  rafted  down  to  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road,  and  placed  within  the  reach  of  ready  markets, 
thus  proving  a  source  of  immense  revenue,  and  of  the 
highest  possible  advantage  to  that  portion  of  the  great 
W.  deficient  in  building-material.  Wyoming  is  stiictly 
a  mountainous  region,  its  general  surface  being  several 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sen.  The  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  country  has  demonstrated  that,  with  the  aid 
of  irrigation,  there  is  a  very  considerable  area  which 
may  be  made  available  for  the  production  of  cereals 
and  vegetables.  The  lauds  in  the  valleys  and  along  the 
bases  of  the  mountains,  in  many  places,  are  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  by  irrigation  are  susceptible  of  high  culti¬ 
vation.  The  region  of  the  Laramie  Plains  is  high,  but 
mostly  well  watered,  and  capable  of  raising  vegetables 
and  small  grains  in  abundance.  A  large  portion  of 
Wyoming  produces  a  luxuriant  growth  of  short,  nutri¬ 
tious  grass,  upon  which  cattle  will  feed  and  fatten  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  and  winter  without  other  provender. 
These  lands,  even  in  their  present  condition,  are  supe¬ 
rior  for  grazing.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy,  the 
air  and  water  pure,  and  springs  abundant.  The  temper¬ 
ature  generally,  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  is 
mild,  yet  subject  to  extreme  cold  in  midwinter.  The 
whole  Territory  abounds  in  mineral  springs  —  saline, 
chalybeate,  sulphurous,  and  alkaline,  being  the  most 
common.  Many  of  these  springs  are  highly  charged 
with  medicinal  properties,  and  some  are  already  noted 
for  their  curative  qualities. — The  most  important  towns 
are  Cheyenne,  the  political  capital  of  the  Territory, 
Laramie,  Wyoming,  Benton,  Bawling  Springs,  Green 
River  City,  Bryan,  Granger,  and  Piedmont  on  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Settlements  are  being  rapidly 
established  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road.  and  valuable  and  permanent  improvements  are 
being  made,  while  the  mines  of  coal,  gold,  silver,  and 
iron  are  in  process  of  development.  See  Supplement. 

Wyoming,  in  Illinois,  a  twp  of  Lee  co. ; pop.  abt.  1,800. 
—  A  post-vill.  of  Stark  co.,  95  m.  N.W.  of  Springfield. 

Wyoming,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Jones  c o.;pop. 
(1870)  1,733. 

Wyoming-,  in  Kentucky,  a  post- village  and  township 
of  Bath  co. ;  pop-  (1870)  1,558. 

W  yoming,  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  Kent  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,600. 

Wyoming,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Chicago  co.,  abt.  30  m.  N.  ot  St.  Paul ;  pop.  abt.  350. 

Wyoming,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of  Otve  co.,  38 
m.  S.  of  Omaha  City  ;  pop.  abt.  200. 

Wyoming,  in  Nw  York,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  600  sq.  m. 
liivers.  Genesee  River,  and  Allen’s,  Buffalo,  Cattarau¬ 
gus  and  Tonnewanda  creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Warsaw.  Pop.  ( 1870)  29,176. —  A  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  the  above  co.,  44  in.  E.  of  Buffalo. 

Wyoming,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  400  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  The  N.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River, 
and  Bowman's,  Mahoopeny,  and  Tunkhannock  creeks. 
Surface. ,  mountainous;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  Cap. 
Tunkhannock.  l\*p.  (1870)  14,585. — A  post-vill.  of  Lu¬ 
zerne  co.,  on  the  Susquehanna,  4  m.  above  Wiikesbarre. 
— A  mountain  of  Luzerne  co., extending  from  15  to  20  in. 
along  the  Susquehanna,  has  an  altitude  of  1,000  ft. 

Wyoming,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village  and  township  of 
Oconee  dist. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,558. 

Wyoming,  in  Virginia ,  a  village  of  Dinwiddie  co.,  50 
m.  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Wyoming,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  700  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Guyandotte,  and  the  Tug  Fork  of  Sandy  River. 
Surface ,  mountainous,  and  mostly  covered  with  forest; 
soil ,  adapted  to  wool-growing.  Cap.  Oceana.  Pop.  abt. 
3.000. 

Wyoming,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Iowa  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  800. 

W'yoming  Valley*  in  Pennsylvania,  a  fertile  tract 
of  Luzerne  co.,  enclosed  by  rugged  mountains,  1,000  ft. 
high,  and  traversed  by  the  Susquehanna  River.  During 
the  revolutionary  war,  in  1778,  the  valley  was  invaded 
by  a  large  force  of  British  and  Indians,  which  ravaged 
the  country,  the  settlers  who  could  escape  flying  to  the 
protection  of  the  forts.  The  principal  among  the  latter, 
called  Forty  Fort  (from  being  built  by  40  Connecticut 
pioneers),  was  soon  invested,  and  summoned  to  surren¬ 
der.  After  a  consultation  a  battle  was  decided  upon, 
anil  fought  on  July  3d,  in  which  the  Americans  were 
defeated  and  driven  into  the  fort,  which  surrendered  on 
the  5th;  the  British  commander  promising  protection 
to  life  and  property.  But  notwithstanding  these  assur¬ 
ances,  the  unfortunate  prisoners,  without  respect  of  age 
or  sex,  were  massacred  by  the  Indians,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  settlers  obliged  to  flee  from  the  valley. 

Wy'NOX,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Carroll  co. ;  pop. 
(1870)  1,331. 

Wy'sox.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Bradford  co.,  abt.  3  m  E.  of  Towanda  ;  pop.  abt.  1.700. 

Wytlie,  (with,)  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Hancock  co. ; 
pop  al»t.  1,800. 

Wythe,  in  Virginia ,  a  S  S.W.  co. ;  area ,  520  sq.  m.  Riv¬ 
ers.  llolston,  and  Little  Kanawha,  or  New  lliver,  and 
Cripple,  Reed,  and  Walker’s  creeks.  Surface ,  elevated  ; 
soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron,  lead,  stone-coal,  limestone,  ami 
gypsum.  Cap.  Wytheville.  Pop.  abt.  13,000. 

Wy  tlie'ville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Wythe 
co.,  248  m.  W.S.W.  of  Richmond;  pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Wy'vern,  n.  (Her.)  An  imaginary  animal  represent 
ing  a  flyiug  serpeut.  —  Braude. 
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Wag'goner,  in  West  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Mason  co.;| 
pop.  3,324. 

W  ftg'ner’s,  in  Tennessee ,  a  (list,  of  Johnson  co. ;  p.  C02. 

Wag 'o I#  town.  In  Idaho  Territory ,  a  mining  district  of 
Owyhee  co. ;  pop.  160. 

Waliiee',  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Marion  co. ;p.  1,429. 

Walioo',  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Lumpkin  co. ;  pop.  84. 

WaastcoatingM,  (was'kot-ings.)  (Manuf.)  Same  as 
Vestings,  q.  v. 

Waite,  in  Maine,  a  plantation  of  Washington  co. ;  p.  122. 

Waits 'burg,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  prec.  and  vill. 
of  Walla- Walla  co. ;  p<p.  1,174. 

Wakaru  sa,  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Olive  township, 
Elkhart  co. ;  pop.  246. 

Waltarusa,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Douglas  co. ;  p.  2,401. 

Wake'field,  in  Massachusetts,  a  twp.  of  Middlesex  co. ; 
pop.  4,135. 

Wakefield,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Macon  co.;  p.  636. 

W  akefield,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Sussex  co. ;  pop. 
1,003.  —  A  twp.  of  Rappahannock  co. ;  pop.  1,362. 

Wake n 'da,  in  Missouri,  a.  twp.  of  Carroll  co. ;  p.  5,342. 

Wakul  la  River  (east),  in  Florida,  a  preciuct  of 
Wakulla  co.  ;  pop.  289. 

Wakulla  River  (west),  in  Florida,  a  precinct  of 
Wakulla  co. ;  p  p.  537. 

Walckeuaer,  Charles  Athanase,  Baron,  (vahl-ka- 
tldr',)  a  French  man  of  letters,  B.  in  Paris,  1771;  D. 
1852.  It  is  Natural  History  of  Insects  (1836-44),  Ancient 
Geography,  II  istwical  and  Comparative,  of  theGauts  (1839), 
are  works  highly  esteemed  ;  uud  his  editions  of  those 
of  La  Fontaine  and  Madaiue  de  Sevigue  have  also  a 
high  value. 

Walker,  John,  (wawk'ur,) an  English  lexicographer,  b. 
in  Middlesex.  173-.  His  Critical  and  Pronouncing  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  English  Language  (1791 )  is  a  staudard  work 
of  its  class,  and  has  passed  through  upwards  of  30  edi¬ 
tions.  1).  1809. 

Wal'COtt,  iu  Indiana ,  a  vill.  of  Princeton  twp.,  White 
co. ;  pop.  109. 

Wal  do,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Livingston  co  ;  pop.  1,051. 

Wald  ron,  in  Arkansas ,  a  village  of  Hickman  twp., 
Scott  co. ;  pop.  162. 

Wftld'roop,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Ilaralsou  co. ;  p.  770. 

Wales' vlfile,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Whitestowu 
twp.,  Oneida  co.  ;  pop.  115. 

W a  I  k ,  ( T  Ss  e  i*  r  ea  1 1  n  d  i  a  n . )  T  h  is  celebrated  W al  k, 
by  the  means  of  which  a  considerable  amount  of  terri¬ 
tory  was  supposed  to  have  been  acquired  from  the  In¬ 
dians  of  Penna.,  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Preston,  and  origi¬ 
nally  published  in  a  local  journal  in  1826.  It  appears 
that  in  1732  Thos.  Penn,  son  of  Wm.  Penn,  contracted 
with  a  noted  chief,  for  the  Indian  title  to  all  the  land 
to  be  taken  off  by  a  parallel  of  latitude  from  any  point 
as  far  as  the  best  of  three  men  could  walk  iu  a  day  be¬ 
tween  sunrise  and  sunset,  from  a  certain  chestnut-tree 
at  or  near  Bristol  or  Wrightstovvu,  Penua  (authorities 
ditfer  as  to  the  locality)  in  a  northwest  course.  Great 
care  was  taken  to  select  the  most  capable  men.  the  re¬ 
ward  was  five  pounds  in  money  and  500  acres  of  land 
anywhere  iu  the  purchase.  The  choice  fell  upon  James 
Yeates,  Solomon  Jennings,  and  Edward  Marshall.  Mar¬ 
shall  was  a  native  of  Bucks,  a  stout  athletic  man, 
famous  as  a  hunter.  One  of  the  longest  days  of  sum¬ 
mer  of  1733  was  appointed,  and  the  champions  notified. 
First  came  Yeates,  accompanied  by  Thos.  Penn  and  at¬ 
tendants  on  horseback.  After  him  came  Jennings,  and 
yet  further  behind,  Marshall,  swinging  a  hatchet  and 
eating  a  dry  biscuit.  Y'eates  gave  out  near  Durham 
Creek.  Marshall  passed  Jennings  —  waded  the  Lehigh 
R;ver  at  Bethlehem,  and  hurried  on  by  the  spot  where 
Nazareth  now  stands,  to  the  Wind  Gap.  That  was  as  far 
as  the  path  had  been  marked  for  them  to  walk.  Marshall 
only  halted  for  the  surveyor  to  give  him  a  pocket  com¬ 
pass.  Three  Indian  runners  went  after  him  to  see  that 
lie  walked  fairly,  and  how  far  he  went.  lie  then  passed 
to  the  right  of  Poeono  Mountain,  till  he  reached  Still¬ 
water.  There  he  marked  a  tree  witnessed  by  the  three 
Indians.  The  distauce  he  had  walked  between  sunrise 
and  sunset,  about  30  miles  of  it  through  the  woods,  was 
estimated  at  about  110  miles.  Yeates  died  in  three  days 
afterward  ;  Jenning’s  health  was  so  much  impaired  that 
he  died  in  a  few  years;  Marshall  lived  to  the  age  of  90 
years,  at  his  residence  on  Marshall’s  Island  in  the  Dela¬ 
ware. 

Walken*,  ( wawk'ur ,)  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Conway 
co. ;  pop.  222. 

Walker,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Moniteau  co. ;  p.  3,492. 

Walker,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Fayette  co. :  p.  2,348. 

Walker,  iu  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Wise  co. ;  ]>np.  1,036. 

Walker,  in  West  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Wood  co. ;  p.  1,205. 

Walker,  or  Mills,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Hancock 
co. ;  pop.  441. 

Walker  Creek,  in  Kansas ,  a  twp  of  Ellis  co. ;  p.  23. 

Walker's,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Campbell  co. ;  pop. 
520.  —  A  dist.  of  Fayette  co. ;  pop.  1,340. 

Wallaba,  ( wdVlah-bah .)  (Bot.)  A  highly  esteemed 
hardwood,  imported  from  Demerara. 

Wallace,  ( wol'lds ,)  in  Georgia,  a.  dist.  of  Jones  co.  \pop. 
576. 

Wallace,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  La  Salle  co. ;  pop.  734. 

Wallace,  in  Tennessee,  a.  dist.  of  Macon  co. ;  pop.  543. 

Wallace's,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Hawkin’s  co. ;  pop. 
1,050. 
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Wallace's  Cross  Roads,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of 

Anderson  co  :  pop.  791. 

Wallack,  ( woTluk ,)  the  surname  of  a  family  of  actors 
whose  reputation  has  been  made  chiefly  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  stage.  Its  most  celebrated  member,  James  W.,  b. 
in  London,  1795.  settled  in  New  York  city  in  1851,  and 
founded  there  the  theatre  still  known  as  “  Wallack's,” 
after  having  acquired  a  distinguished  mime  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  boards  as  a  performer  of  high  talent  and  versatile 
powers.  D.  1865.  II is  sons,  John  Lester  and  James, 
have  succeeded  to  much  of  their  father’s  talent  and 
fame,  the  former  being  one  of  the  ablest  living  delinea¬ 
tors  of  genteel  comedy,  as  well  as  a  highly  successful 
writer  and  adapter  of  comedies. —  Their  cousin,  James 
W.  Wallace,  Juu.,  so  called  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  uncle  above  mentioned,  was  b.  in  London  in  1818, 
and  first  appeared  before  an  American  audience  at  Chest¬ 
nut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  in  1842.  He  has  since 
performed  with  signal  success  in  England,  Australia, 
and  various  parts  of  the  U.  States,  among  his  principal 
roles,  that  of  Ftgin  in  the  dramatized  version  of  “  Oliver 
Twist,”  is  remarkable  for  its  original  and  impressive 
powers  of  conception  and  delineation. 

Wal'lagrass,  iu  Maine,  a,  plantation  of  Aroostook  co. ; 
pop.  297. 

Walla  Walla,  (wol'l  oh  wol'lah.)  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of 
Umatilla  co. ;  pop.  900. 

Wal  len,  or  Bend,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Hancock  co. ; 
pop.  502. 

Wallen's  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec. of  Harlan  co. ; 
pop.  579. 

Waller’s,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Roane  co. ;  pop.  873. 

Wal'liiBgsford,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Hardin  co. ; 
pop.  1,621. 

wal'lisvflle,  in  Texas ,  a  prec.  and  vill.  of  Chambers 
co.;  pip.  628. 

Wall  Rake,  in  Ioioa,  a  twp.  of  Wright  co. ;  pop.  199. 

Wallo'Bfiia,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Trigg  co. ;  p.  1,828. 

Wall-paper,  (waul-.)  (Manuf.)  Paper-hangings  in 
flowered  or  figured  patterns  for  lining  the  walls  of  rooms. 
They  are  sold  in  rolls  averaging  12  yards  in  length. 

Wall's,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Pierce  co. :  pop.  568. 

Wall-tree,  n.  ( Hort .)  A  fruit-tree  trained  on  walls  for 
the  better  exposure  of  the  fruit  to  sunshine,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  heat  radiated  from  the  wall.  Brick  walls 
are  generally  preferred,  and  have  a  great  advantage  in 
the  regularity  with  which  the  nailing  can  be  accom¬ 
plished,  but  trees  are  often  also  trained  on  stone  walls, 
and  the  walls  of  houses  are  sometimes  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Trees  are  trained  on  walls  in  hothouses  as  well 
as  in  the  open  air.  Fined  walls  are  often  used,  the  fruit 
beiug  thus  partially  forced  by  artificial  heat;  and 
screens  of  various  kinds,  as  cf  reeds,  canvas,  and  oiled 
paper,  are  sometimes  employed  to  protect  blossoms  in 
spring.  Woollen  nets  are  also  much  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  a  net  even  with  wide  meshes  affords  much 
protection  from  spring  frosts.  Wall-trees,  intended 
permanently  to  occupy  the  wall,  are  generally  trained 
in  the  nursery  with  a  dwarf  stem  only  five  or  six  inches 
iu  length,  so  that  the  branches  may  cover  the  whole 
wall,  and  no  available  part  of  it  may  be  lost.  It  is 
usual,  however,  in  planting  to  introduce  riders  alter¬ 
nately  with  the  permanent  wall-trees,  which  are  grafted 
or  budded  on  tall  stocks,  and  occupy  part  of  the  wall 


till  the  other  trees  have  become  large  enough  to  re¬ 
quire  it  all  for  themselves.  Garden-walls  are  generally 
12  or  14  feet  in  height.  Different  modes  of  training 
wall-trees  are  practised,  of  which  the  principal  are 
known  as  fan  training  and  horizontal  training  (Fig.  129). 
In  the  former,  the  branches  are  arranged  like  the 
spokes  of  a  fan;  in  the  latter,  a  main  stem  is  led  up, 
from  which  they  are  spread  out  horizontally  on  both 
sides.  Different  modes  are  preferred  for  different  kiuds 
of  trees,  and  the  art  of  the  gardener  is  displayed  in  keep¬ 
ing  to  his  plan  of  training,  and  laying  in  branches  so  as 
completely  to  fill  up  the  space,  and  make  every  part 
of  the  wall  productive.  There  is  a  Dutch  mode  of  train¬ 
ing,  which  consists  in  leading  two  chief  branches  hor¬ 
izontally  to  right  and  left,  and  training  shoots  from 
them  straight  up  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  Riders  are 
not  unfrequently  trained  iu  a  star-like  form,  some 
branches  led  downwards,  in  order  to  fill  the  wall  as 
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quickly  as  possible.  It  is  necessary  for  the  gardener  in 
training  wall-trees  to  consider  the  habit  of  each  kind, 
particularly  whether  fruit  is  chiefly  to  be  expected  on 
young  brandies  or  on  the  spurs  of  older  branches.  Su¬ 
perfluous  branches  must  in  all  cases  be  carefully  re¬ 
moved,  uud  among  these  are  to  be  reckoned  ail  fore¬ 
right  shoots,  or  branches  which  project  straight  from 
the  wall. 

Walnut,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Adair  co.;  pop.  213. — 
A  township  of  Dallas  co. ;  pop.  489.  —  A  township  of 
Polk  co.  ;  pop.  1,231. 

Wain  wt,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Bourbon  co. ;  pop. 
289.— A  township  of  Butler  co. ;  pop.  849. 

Wall  mot  4'r<  ek,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Pottawatto- 

mie  co. ;  pep.  382. 

WaloiBil  I'reek,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Bates  co. ; 
pop.  1,070. 

Walnut  Creek,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  township  of 
Edgecombe  co. ;  pop  1,008. 

Walnut  Flat,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Lincoln  co.; 
pop.  484. 

Wain  let  drove,  in  Arizona  Territory,  a  district  of 
Yavapai  co. ;  pop.  40. 

Walnut  drove,  iu  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Chitten¬ 
den  co. ;  pop.  160. 

W'alniit  drove,  in  Kansas ,  a  township  of  Saline  co. ; 
pop.  912. 

Walnut  drove,  in  North  Carolina,  a  township  of 
Granville  co. ;  pop.  1,698.  —  A  township  of  W  ilkes  co.; 
pop.  1,005. 

Walnut  Mill,  in  Alabama,  a  township  of  Tallapoosa 
co. ;  pop.  7  62. 

Walnut  Oil,  (wawVnut-.)  (Chem.)  The  oil  expressed 
from  Juglans  regia ,  the  French  walnut-tree.  It  is  used 
in  the  preparation  of  white  pigments,  and  is  held  iu 
esteem  as  a  dryer. 

Walnnt  Stump,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Jackson 
co. :  pop.  556 

Wal'pack,  in  New  Jersey,  a  tw  p.  of  Sussex  co. ;  p.  647. 

Walsh.  Walter  Hayle,  {woGh.)  an  English  physician 
and  medical  writer,  B.  in  Dublin,  graduated  in  medicine 
at  Edinburgh  University  in  1816,  and  in  1849  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Emeritus  Professor  of  Medicine  in  University 
Coll.,  London,  which  chair  he  resigned  in  1862.  Dr.  W., 
who  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
London,  and  an  associate  of  several  foreign  medical 
colleges,  is  author  of  the  following  valuable  works:  A 
Practical  Treatise,  on  the  Lungs ;  Nature  and  7'reatment 
of  Cancer ;  and  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Great  Vessels 
(3d.  ed  ,  1862). 

Wal  ter,  T  iiomas,  a  distinguished  American  architect, 
B.  in  Philadelphia,  1804.  Among  the  triumphs  of  his 
professional  labors  may  be  named  Girard  College,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  the  improvements  at  the  Capitol,  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  New  Treasury  Building,  and  the  Hospital  lor 
the  Insane. 

Wal  ter's,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Floyd  co .\p.  1,128. 

W  al'tliam.  in  Massachusetts.  For  further  particulars, 
see  Watch  making. 

WaltlfeaBii.  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Mercer  co. ;  p.  179. 

WaltOfli,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Haralson  co. ;  p.  268. 

WraltOBB.  Izaak,  (waul'tun.)  one  of  the  most  delightful 
of  English  pastoral  prose  writers,  was  b.  at  Stafford  iu 
1593.  llis  Complete.  Angler,  or  Contemplative  Man's  Recre¬ 
ation  (1653),  has  passed  through  a  score  of  editions,  and 
holds  its  ground  as  a  standard  classic.  D.  1683. 

W'aon'iiBoek’s,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Washington 
co. ;  pop.  262. 

Waia'beck,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Maine  township,  Linn 
co.;  pop.  222. 

Waneuria,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Sedgwick  co. ; 
pop.  209. 

Want  ag^e,  (wdnt'uj.\  Same  as  Ullage,  q.  v.  in  the  body 
of  the  work. 

Wapatoo',  in  Oregon,  a  precinct  of  Washington  co. ; 
pop.  367. 

Wapello,  in  Iowa,  a  S.S.E.  co. :  has  an  area  of  432  sq. 
m.  The  river  Des  Moines  flows  diagonally  through 
the  middle  of  the  county  in  a  S.E.  direction  ;  it  is  also 
drained  by  Cedar  and  Avery’s  creeks.  The  surface  is 
slightly  undulating;  the  soil  is  highly  productive. 
Stone-coal  is  found  along  Des  Moines  River,  and  lime¬ 
stone  underlies  a  part  of  the  surface.  The  river  affords 
valuable  water-power  at  the  county-seat.  Cap.  Ottumwa. 
Pop.  22,346. 

Wrstppanoc'ca,  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Crittenden  co.; 

p“p.  320. 

W'ap'pi uxor's  Falls,  in  New  York ,  a  village  of  Fish- 
kill  and  Poughkeepsie  twps.,  Dutchess  co. ;  p<p.  2,263. 

Waranana  Wood,  ( ipor-ah-nah'nah.)  (Shipbuild¬ 
ing.)  The  timber  of  the  wild  Orange  tree,  brought  from 
Demerara,  and  much  used  for  making  boats’  oars,  and 
the  like. 

Wrard,  Artemus.  See  Browne,  Charles  F. 

Ward,  John  Quincy  Adams,  (word,)  an  American  sculp¬ 
tor,  b.  at  Urban na,  Ohio,  in  1830.  He  early  evinced  great 
artistic  talent,  his  tastes  inclining  him  to  sculpture.  He 
remained  at  home,  attending  school  or  working  on  the 
farm,  until  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he  visited  New 
York,  and  soon  after  became  a  pupil  in  the  studio  of 
W.  K.  Brown  at  Brooklyn,  where  he  remained  for  seveu 
years;  afterward  spent  a  year  or  two  in  Washington, 
modelling  busts  and  preparing  designs  for  future  works. 
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Tn  1860,  took  a  studio  in  New  York,  and  produced, 
among  other  small  works,  The  Escaped  Slave  in  bronze. 
In  1863  visited  the  Indians,  and  passed  several  inonth-s 
among  them  making  studies  with  reference  to  his  statue 
ot  The  Indian  Hunter ,  which  he  completed  in  bronze 
on  his  return.  This  statue  at  once  brought  him  into 
high  repute,  and  received  high  encomiums  when  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1867.  It  was  pur¬ 
chased  soon  alter  its  completion  by  some  citizens  of 
New  York  and  presented  to  the  Central  Park.  Later, 
W.  executed  in  bronze  his  statues  of  Com.  W.  C.  Berry, 
(with  basso-relievos  for  pedestal);  The  Good  Samaritan  ; 
Seventh  Regiment  Memorial  Statue ;  Colossal  Group  in 
Marble,  for  Equitable  Building ;  Gen.  Reynolds ;  and, 
above  all,  his  colossal  Shakspeare ,  now  in  the  Central 
Park,  N.  Y.,  which  performance  has  placed  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  American  sculptors.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1863, 
and  was  elected  for  the  second  time  to  the  office  of  Vice- 
President  of  that  institution  in  1871. 

Ward,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Yell  co.;  pop.  359. 

Wair«l'»,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Bledsoe  co. ;  pop.  327. 

Wrard*x  4*rove,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Jo  Daviess  co. ; 
pop.  530. 

\V  ard’s  Store,  in  Georgia ,  a  district  of  Camden  co. ; 
P'>l>  791. 

YYiirdville,  in  New  Fork,  a  village  of  Bergen  twp., 
Genesee  co.  ;  pop.  788. 

W  are,  in  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Gloucester  co.;  pop.  3,013. 

Ware,  Willi \m,  an  eminent  American  author,  b.  at 
Ilingham,  Mass.,  1797  ;  d.  1852.  Ilis  Letters  from  Pal¬ 
myra,  Anrelian ,  and  Sketches  of  European  Capitals ,  wou 
for  him  a  reputation  both  at  homo  and  abroad. 

Ware's,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Tw  iggs  co. ;  pop.  736. 

W  ares  boro,  {wcrz'bur-ro,)  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Ware 
co.;  pop.  8 1 9. 

Warfield,  ( wdrfeld, )  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Lawrence 
co. ;  pop.  522. 

Warl'burg1,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Morgan  co. ;  p.  871. 

Warm  Springs,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Madi¬ 
son  co. ;  pop.  498. 

W  arner,  in  Michigan ,  a  twp.  of  Chippewa  co. ;  p.  238. 

W  arner,  Susan,  (worn' a?*,)  an  American  authoress,  b. 
in  New  York  city,  1818,  of  an  English  family,  pub¬ 
lished,  in  1849,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Elizabeth 
Wetherell,  her  first  novel,  'The  Wide,  Wide  World,  which 
had  an  amazing  success.  This  was  followed,  three  years 
afterward,  by  Queechy ,  a  book  which  confirmed  its 
author’s  reputation.  Miss  W.  has  since  written  many 
works  which  are  still  popular,  some  of  them  iu  con¬ 
junction  with  her  sister,  Miss  Anna  B.  Warner. 

W  a r re n,  Samuel,  {wor'rcn,)  an  eminent  English  nov¬ 
elist  and  judicial  writer,  b.  in  co.  Denbigh,  1807,  after 
graduating  at  Edinburgh  University,  was  called  to  the 
bar  iu  1837,  and  became  Recorder  of  Hull  in  1852.  His 
novels  The  Diary  of  a  Late  Physician,  aud  Ten  Thousand 
a  Fear,  are  works  which  are  still  popular,  after  having 
exhausted  many  editions,  and  undergone  translation 
into  several  of  the  European  languages.  Of  his  legal 
writings,  perhaps  the  most  important  product  of  his 
pen  is  Blackstone  systematically  Abridged  (1857).  D.  1877. 

Warren,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Columbia  co. ;  pop.  524. 

Warren,  in  Illinois ,  a  vill.  of  Henderson  co. ;  pop.  84. 

Warren,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  514. 

Warren,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Winona  co.;  pop.  819. 

Warren,  in  New  Fork,  a  village  of  Haverstraw  twp., 
Rockland  co. ;  pop.  3,469. 

Warreil,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Upshur  co.  ;  pop. 
1,601. 

Warreil,  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  St.  Croix  co. ;  p.  467. 

War  rensburgh,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Greene  co. ; 
pop.  1,100. 

W  ar  resi to n,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Ware  co. ;  pop.  620. 

War'riBBg'ton,  in  Florida,  a  prec.  of  Escambia  co. ; 
pop.  1,697. 

War'rior,  in  Gesn-gia,  a  dist.  of  Bibb  co. ;  pop.  1,548. 

Warri-warri,  (wor're-wor're,)  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
fan  constructed  of  palm-leaves. 

War  saw,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Rice  co. ;  pop.  1,000. 

W’ar.saw,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Duplin  co. ;  pop. 
1,362. 

Warwick  Cross  Roads,  ( wor'rik -,)  in  Tennessee ,  a 
dist.  of  Union  co. ;  pop.  <33. 

Wrar'wiclc*s  Mill,  in  Alubama,n  twp.  of  Washington 
co. ;  pop.  863. 

Wasatch,  ( waw'sdch ,)  in  Utah  Territory,  a  N.E.  co., 
bordering  on  Colorado;  area ,  abt.  9,500  sip  m.  It  is  in¬ 
tersected  by  tiie  Green  River,  aud  also  drained  by  the 
Uintah  and  White  rivers.  The  surface  in  some  parts 
is  mouutainous  Cap.  Heber  City.  Bop.  1,244. 

Wasatch,  in  Utah  Territoi’y ,  a  prec.  of  Summit  co.; 
pop.  261. 

W'ase'ca,  ill  Minnesota, a  vill  of  Woodvillo  twp.,  Waseca 
co.;  pop.  5j1. 

Wash  bn  rue,  Eliiiu  Benj  amin,  ( wosITburn ,)  an 
American  statesman  and  diplomatist,  b.  at  Livermore, 
Maine,  1816.  Early  in  life  he  became  a  printer  and  a 
journalist;  then  studied  law,  and,  after  having  been 
admitted  to  the  bar,  he  removed  to  Galena,  111.,  where 
lie  entered  upon  professional  practice.  In  1853  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  on  the  Whig  ticket,  and  was  re¬ 
turned  to  every  Congress  till  1869,  when  he  was  elected 
as  a  Republican,  aud  took  a  high  position  as  a  states¬ 
man  and  legislator.  Upon  the  accession  of  Gen.  Grant 
to  the  Presidency,  he  appointed  Mr.  W.  Secretary  of 
State,  but  finding  his  health  inadequate  to  support  the 
severe  duties  of  t lie  position,  he  soon  sent  in  his  resig¬ 
nation.  Upon  this,  the  President  nominated  him  Min¬ 
ister  to  the  French  Court  During  the  trying  period 
of  the  siege  and  bombardment  of  Paris  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  aud  the  still  more  trying  one  of  the  rule  and  ex- 
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cesfics  of  the  Commune,  Mr.  W.  remained  in  the  be- 1 
league  red  city,  and  exerted  his  influence  for  the  protec¬ 
tion,  not  only  of  his  American  fellow-citizens  but  also 
of  those  citizens  of  other  nations  who  were  at  times  in  I 
great  peril  there;  besides  which,  he  did  all  in  his  power 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  wounded  and  famish¬ 
ing  Parisians  during  the  progress  of  the  investment. 
Mashing.  {Com.)  In  Stock  Exchange  parlance,  the 
name  given  to  an  operation  performed  by  a  clique  of 
speculators,  to  the  following  effect:  A  stock  is  on  the 
list,  but  no  demand  for  it  exists;  so,  to  i mince  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  buy  it,  several  brokers  are  commissioned  to 
wash  ”  the  dormant  stock,  and  they  set  about  it  in  this 
manner:  A  offers  to  sell.  B  takes  what  is  offered.  C 
wauts  to  buy.  D  sells  C  all  he  wants.  This,  kept  up 
Tor  some  days,  causes  the  price  to  rise  steadily,  although 
not  one  share  of  the  stock  is  actually  solo.  But  the 
outsider,  believing  these  fictitious  transactions  to  be 
real,  goes  in  as  a  buyer  himself,  thinking  to  make  a 
lucky  “hit”  iu  the  stock.  Ho  seldom,  however,  gets 
as  much  for  the  stock  as  he  paid,  for  it  drops  in  value 
again  as  soon  as  the  “washing”  business  is  over. 

Wji*hiBi<£foBB  Territory.  The  following  items 
ot  statistical  information,  taken  from  the  Census  of 
1870,  fully  illustrate  the  agricultural  and  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  this  Territory  in  that  year:  —  Total  number 
of  acres  of  land  in  farms,  049,133;  of  which  192,010 
consisted  of  improved  land,  291,206  of  woodland,  and 
165,917  of  other  unimproved  soil;  cash  value  of  farms 
under  cultivation  $>,978,341,  exclusive  of  $288,551  of 
implements  and  machinery;  amount  of  wages  paid  for 
husbandry  during  the  year,  $215,522 ;  total  value  of 
farm  products,  $2,111,902;  of  orchard  stuffs,  $71,863; 
of  market-gardens,  $74,462;  of  lumber,  &c.,  $19,705.  In 
the  same  year  the  value  of  home  manufs.  summed  up 
aggregate  returns  figuring  at  $28,890.  Of  live-stock  on 
farms,  $2,103,343.  The  enumeration  of  live-stock  was : 
horses,  11,138 ;  mules  and  asses,  943 ;  milch  cows,  16,988; 
working  oxen,  2,181 ;  other  catt  le,  28,135  ;  sheep,  44,063  ; 
swine,  17,491.  The  out-turn  of  farm  products  gave  the 
following  results : 


Wheat,  bhs.  217.043 

Honey, 

lbs. 

25,636 

Rye, 

4,453 

Tobacco, 

“ 

1,682 

Indian  corn,  “ 

21,781 

Hops, 

it 

6,162 

Oats,  “ 

255,169 

Wool, 

it 

162,713 

Barley,  “ 

55,787 

Butter, 

“ 

407,306 

Buckwheat,  “ 

316 

Cheese, 

** 

17,465 

Pease  and  beans, “ 

15,790 

Wax, 

*« 

629 

Irish  potatoes,  “ 

280,719 

Hay, 

tons, 

30,233 

Sweet  “  “ 

425 

Wine, 

gls.  235 

Clover-seed,  “ 

179 

Sorghum  molasses. 

‘  612 

Grass-seed,  “ 

1,387 

Total  number  of  farms  in  the  Territory,  3,127 ;  showing 
an  increase  of  1,797  over  the  last  decennial  returns. 
The  percentage  of  the  unimproved  land  was  70*4  against 
77  6  in  1860.  Turning  to  matters  of  finance  and  reve¬ 
nue,  we  find  the  Territory  possessing  a  total  assessed 
value  of  $10,642,863;  of  which  $5,146,776  represented 
real  estate,  and  the  balance  personal  estate;  as  against 
a  true  valuation  of  both  real  and  personal  estate  of 
$18,502,164.  These  figures  exhibit  an  increase  since  the 
period  of  the  last  Census  (1860)  of:  total  assessed  value, 
$6,248,128  ;  true  value  of  real  and  personal  estate,  $12,- 
960,698.  Total  amount  of  taxation,  $163,992  ;fcof  which 
Territory  assessments  absorbed  $73,743;  county,  $119,- 
294;  municipal,  $10,955;  increase  over  1860,  $106,681. 
The  aggregate  returns  of  true  population  give  a  capi¬ 
tation  of  37,432;  of  which  22,195  white,  207  colored, 
234  Chinese,  and  14,796  Indian.  The  male  citizens  ar¬ 
rived  at  legal  age,  7,936.  Of  the  above  capitation,  18,931 
were  of  American  nativity,  and  5,024  of  foreign. 

WasliflBB;;  toBi.  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Boone  co.  ; 
pop.  445. —  A  township  of  Bradley  co. ;  ptrp.  655. —  A 
township  of  Jefferson  co. ;  pop.  231. -♦A  township  of 
Van  Buren  co. ;  pop.  117. 

Wu*lBaBB£;ToflB,  in  California,  a  township  of  Stanislaus 
co. ;  pop.  28 1. 

Wuslii  eb*;  toiB,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Clay  township, 
Wayne  co. ;  pop.  379. 

Wasliiiig;toii,  in  Iowa ,  a  twp.  of  Butler  co. ;  pop.  402. 
—  A  t  wp.  of  Marshall  co. ;  pop.  806.  —  A  twp.  of  Polk 
co. ;  pop.  640. 

Wash  ibb;;  ton,  in  Maine,  a  plantation  of  Franklin  co. ; 

pop.  62. 

WaslBiBB^ton,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Cedar  co. ;  pop. 
978.  —  A  twp.  of  Daviess  co. ;  pop.  810. —  A  twTp.  of  De 
Kalb  co. ;  pop.  2,029.  —  A  twp.  ot  Douglas  co. ;  pop.  213. 

—  A  twp.  of  Grundy  co. ;  pop.  1,014.  — A  twp.  of  John¬ 
son  co. ;  pop.  2,992.  —  A  twp.  of  Dallas  co. ;  pop.  1,470. 

—  A  twp.  of  Mercer  co. ;  pop.  808.  —  A  twp.  of  Pettis 
co. ;  pop.  1,753.  —  A  twp.  of  Ripley  co. ;  pop.  680.  — A 
twp.  of  St  Clair  co. ;  pop.  599.  —  A  twp.  of  Stone  co. ; 
pop.  506.  —  A  twp.  of  Webster  co. ;  pop.  1,438.  —  A  twp. 
of  Nodaway  co. ;  pop.  1,058. 

W'ashliB^toiB,  iu  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Guilford 
co. ;  pop.  823. 

Washi Boston,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Wills  township, 
Guernsey  co. ;  pop.  554. 

WasftiiBBiftoiB,  in  Bennstjl vania,  a  borough  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  co. ;  pop.  673. 

Washington,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Edgefield 
I  co. ;  pop.  1,025. 

WaslBiiB^ton,  in  Tennessee ,  a  village  of  M  arren  co. ; 
pop.  944. 

WashiBBg’ton,  in  Texas ,  a  prec.  of  Washington  co. ; 
pop.  4,354. 

Washington,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Boone  co. ; 
pop.  1,015.  — A  twp.  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop.  1,449. — A  twp. 
of  Kanawha  co. ;  pop.  1,065.  —  A  twp.  ot  Lincoln  co. ; 
pop.  543.  —  A  twp.  of  Marshall  co. ;  pop.  993.  —  A  twp.  | 
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of  Pleasants  co. ;  pop.  820.  —  A  twp.  of  Upshur  co. ;  pop. 
1 ,016. 

WashingtoBi,  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Eau  Claire  co. ; 
pop.  527.  —  A  twp.  of  La  Crosse  co. ;  pop.  870. 

WashiBigtoBi  Pi  airit*,  in  Texas,  a  prec.  of  Liberty 
co. ;  pop.  1,003. 

WashiBBgtoBi ville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Green  twp., 
Mai  lolling  co. ;  j)op.  232. 

Waste- has  hot,  (wdst-.)  An  urn-shaped  wicker  basket 
used  in  counting-houses,  writing-rooms,  Ac.,  for  the 
relegation  of  torn-up  letters  and  all  scraps  of  waste  or 
spoiled  paper. 

Wat  'ab,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Benton  co. ;  pop.  58. 

Wata'go,  in  Illinois,  a  town  of  Sparta  twp.,  Knox  co. ; 
pop.  1,205. 

Wantaifl'ga,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Wautauga 
co. ;  pop.  566. 

W'utch-BDiakiBBg.  (Ilorol.)  The  following  portion 
of  an  article  specially  devoted  to  the  watch-manufacture 
of  the  U.  States,  which  recently  appealed  in  an  Amer¬ 
ican  journal,  aptly  grasps  the  facts  which  concern  the 
growth  of  this  important  industry.  The  efforts  that 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  Europe  to  combine 
the  numerous  branches  of  the  watchmaking  business 
iu  single  establishments  were  unsuccessful,  and  served 
only  to  show  that  the  need  was  recognized,  although  the 
conditions  of  its  fulfilment  were  absent.  The  despotism 
of  the  conservative  spirit,  the  dominance  of  hereditary 
habits,  the  cheapness  and  competitions  of  labor,  —  all 
combined  to  prevent  that  final  perfection  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  which  consisted  iu  the  simplification  of  its  mul¬ 
tiplied  processes.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  this  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  modern  industry,  though  created  by 
European  genius,  and  rooted  iu  European  experience, 
with  boundless  capital  at  its  command,  and  carried  on 
by  communities  of  artisans  who  were  trained  in  watch- 
craft  generation  after  generation,  should  nevertheless 
be  brought  to  its  highest  stage  of  development  in  this 
country.  Half  a  century  alter  Europe  had  perfected 
the  mechanism  itself,  the  American  mind  perceived 
that  another  step  remained  to  be  taken,  and  that,  to 
give  the  world  the  benefit  of  all  that  had  been  done  by 
the  constructive  ingenuity  of  the  past,  the  watch  must 
be  made  by  machinery,  and  all  the  hitherto  separate 
branches  of  labor  be  combined  iu  one  establishment 
and  under  one  direction.  It  is  not  yet  twenty  years 
since  the  company  was  formed  which  built  the  first 
American  watch-factory  at  ltoxbury.  The  undertaking 
was  certainly  a  formidable  one.  The  various  sporadic 
attempts  to  make  watches  in  this  country  by  hand, 
commencing  in  1812,  had  all  failed,  and  there  was  no 
body  of  disciplined  workmen  to  start  with.  Besides, 
the  Swiss  authorities  would  not  permit  the  exportation 
of  such  machines,  nu  dels,  or  drawings,  as  were  already 
in  use  —  so  that  the  American  managers  had  to  invent 
their  own  machinery,  and  train  their  own  workmeu. 
The  factory  was  subsequently  removed,  and  located  on 
the  banks  of  the  Charles  River,  a  little  above  the  village 
of  Waltham,  Mass.,  under  the  title  of  the  American 
Watch  Co.  Embarked  in  a  novel  and  expensive  enter¬ 
prise,  the  managers  pursued  a  cautious  but  vigorous 
policy,  and  the  first  factory,  which  was  even  thought  to 
be  of  great  dimensions,  rapidly  expanded  into  an  im¬ 
mense  establishment,  filled  with  machinery  superin¬ 
tended  by  700  hands,  and  turning  out  some  80,000 
watches  a  year  —  more  than  are  produced  in  all  Eng¬ 
land,  and  ten  times  as  many  as  are  made  in  any  other 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  An  English 
watch-maker,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Horological  Insti¬ 
tute  of  London,  describing  the  results  of  two  months’ 
close  observation  of  the  various  manufactures  iu  this 
country,  remarked  in  relerence  to  this  American  estab¬ 
lishment,  ‘On  leaving  the  factory,  I  felt  that  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  watches  on  the  old  plan  was  gone.’  It  was 
thus  ingenuously  admitted  that  American  enterprise 
had  made  an  Industrial  epoch,  and  beaten  Europe  in 
one  of  her  oldest  and  most  difficult  productions.  In  this 
there  is  neither  accident  nor  mystery,  but  it  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  great  law  that  can  be  no  more  resisted  than 
the  flow  of  the  Gulf  Stream  or  the  advance  of  knowledge. 
An  industry  which  stagnated  lor  centuries  in  an  unde¬ 
veloped  condition,  and  which  had  been  disintegrated 
for  the  last  hundred  years,  was  now  for  the  first  time 
brought  into  an  all-connected  and  perfectly-organized 
system.  Single  tools,  which  gradually  expanded  into 
simple  hand-machines,  with  which  a  lew  of  the  parts 
of  the  watch  had  been  produced,  were  here  brought  to¬ 
gether,  and  hundreds  of  new  ones,  at  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  cost,  were  created,  and  all  in¬ 
terwoven,  as  it  were,  into  one  vast  mechanical  organism. 
A  single  steam-engine  distributes  its  power  by  means 
of  driving -shafts  through  a  whole  colony  of  similar 
working-rooms,  and  the  result  is  the  production  of 
watches  at  the  rate  of  one  every  three  minutes,  and 
w  ith  a  uniformity  and  perfection  which  have  at  once 
and  forever  antiquated  all  previous  methods  of  the 
production.  Among  the  most  important  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  watch  .establishments  may  be  named,  —  besides 
that  at  Waltham :  —  The  Howard  Co.  at  Roxbury.  The 
National  at  Elgin,  Ills.  The  United  States  at  Marion, 
N.  J.,  that  at  Springfield,  Ills.,  and  the  New  York  at 
Springfield,  Mass.  Orders  for  American  wratches  are 
coining  in  from  South  America  and  other  foreign 
countries,  and  it  will  not  bo  long  before  the  United 
States  will  be  exporting  watches  to  Europe,  if  it  has  not 
already  commenced. 

Water,  Prof.  Tyndall  having  arrived  at  the  practical 
conclusion  that  water,  chemically  and  physically  pure, 
is  best  adapted  for  the  use  of  man,  he  concludes  from  it 
that  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  take  whatever  means 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  such  water,  or  the 
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nearest  possible  approximation  to  it.  The  proposition’ 
itself  is,  however,  not  proved.  Mankind  (it  we  except 
philosophers),  and  Nature  herself,  do  not  commonly 
deal  with  chemically  pure  substances.  Chemically  pure 
air  —  air  that  is  without  a  trace  of  ammonia,  carbonic 
acid,  or  water,  is  not  to  be  found;  and  the  one  thing 
certain  about  it  is,  that  if  it  were  we  could  not  live  in 
it.  The  writer  remembers  once  to  have  heard  a  very 
distinguished  chemist  recommeudiug  the  use  of  aerated 
bread,  ou  the  ground  that  it  must  be  more  wholesome 
than  other  bread,  because  it  consisted  of  pure  flour  and 
water  and  excluded  yeast,  which  ho  appeared  to  look 
upon  as  a  vehicle  for  organic  matter  of  uncertain  com¬ 
position.  It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  him  that  all  rnau- 
kiud  had  been  eating  fermented  bread  for  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  years,  that  there  was  absolutely  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  it  did  them  any  harm,aud  not  even  any 
proof  that  it  was  not  better  suited-  to  their  constitu¬ 
tions  than  the  new  bread  which  ho  recommended.  Simi¬ 
larly  iu  regard  to  water  itself,  pure  water  is  never  found 
in  nature ;  and  observation  of  the  habits  of  the  whole 
animal  creation,  including  man  himself,  teuds  to  show 
us  that  pure  water  is  not  necessary,  nor  even  demon¬ 
strably  desirable.  The  votaries  of  strict  science  seem 
sometimes  to  lose  sight  of  the  correlation  which  subsists 
between  the  inorganic  and  organic  worlds;  to  forget 
that  wuu,  like  other  animals,  is  suited  to  his  dwelling- 
place;  and  to  tliiuk,  consequently,  that  he  must  submit 
tlie  world  to  a  series  of  severe  chemical  operations  be¬ 
fore  it  is  tit  lor  him  to  live  iu.  The  fact  is  that  chemis¬ 
try  and  physics,  vast  as  are  their  recent  achievements, 
are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the  delicate  and 
complicated  problems  which  biology  presents  to  us; 
and  any  attempt  to  apply  them  to  that  purpose  tends 
to  delay  rather  than  hasten  the  time  when  we  may 
hope  that  they  will  be  so.  Empiricism  must  reign  for 
some  time  yet  iu  sanitary  and  other  practical  matters; 
and  to  attempt  to  dethrone  it  prematurely  by  a  violent 
assault,  will  not  advance  by  a  single  day  the  time  at 
which  scientific  knowledge  is  destined  to  succeed  it. 
As  regards  the  present  subject,  every  sunbeam  which 
enters  a  darkened  room  shows  us  how  thick  with  solid 
impurities  is  the  air  we  breathe,  yet  we  do  not  ou  that 
account  fear  to  breathe  it.  Prof.  Tyndall  has  now  shown 
us  that  the  same  tiling  happens  iu  tlie  case  of  water, 
hut  tliis'  need  not  necessarily  make  us  afraid  to  drink  it. 
Not  all  foreign  matters,  nor  even  all  foreign  organic 
matters,  are  of  necessity  unwholesome.  What  we  really 
know  now  is  exactly  what  we  knew  before,  viz.:  that 
it  is  the  defilements  arising  from  himself  which  are 
really  dangerous,  and  that  we  should  do  better  to  em¬ 
ploy  our  energies  iu  keeping  these  completely  away 
from  our  natural  sources  of  supply  than  in  looking  out 
for  uew  ones. — Maximum  Density  of  Water.  A  remark¬ 
able  exception  to  tlie  general  law  of  the  expansion  of 
matter  by  heat  is  presented  in  the  case  of  water  when 
near  the  freezing-point.  If  we  fill  a  thermometer  tube 
with  water,  and  place  it  side  by  side  with  a  mercurial 
thermometer  iu  a  freezing  mixture,  we  notice  that  the 
water  (say  at  6J^F.)  continues  to  contract  until  it  reaches 
a  temperature  of  39  2J  F.  (4°  C.) ;  as  the  cooling  continues 
it  expands,  and  at  38*2°  possesses  sensibly  the  same 
volume  as  it  did  at  4(J‘2° ;  the  liquid  expands  until  it 
reaches  the  freezing-point,  and  at  the  moment  of  its 
conversion  into  ice  a  considerable  expansion  takes 
place.  At  39*2°  F.  or  4°  C.  water  therefore  possesses 
its  maximum  density  —  that  is  to  say,  a  vessel  of  a  given 
capacity,  say  1  cubic  inch,  will  hold  more  water  at  this 
temperature  than  at  any  other.  If  the  water  be  either 
cooled  or  heated  when  at  this  temperature  it  expands, 
and  occupies  greater  bulk,  and  hence  possesses  less  den¬ 
sity.  Supposing  tlie  water  at  33°  F.,  and  that  it  is 
heated,  we  now  obtain  the  curious  anomaly  of  contrac¬ 
tion  produced  by  heat,  and  this  will  continue  till  it 
reaches  39*-°,  when  it  will  expand,  and  go  on  expand¬ 
ing  till  it  attains  212°  F.,  when  it  will  become  steam. 
Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  with  a  view  of 
determining  the  precise  temperature  at  which  water 
possesses  its  maximum  density.  According  to  MUnke 
aud  Stain pfer  it  is  38  8°  F.,  while  Blaydon  makes  it  89°, 
and  Hope  aud  Ruinford  40°.  M.  Despretz  examined  the 
question  with  extreme  care,  and  fixed  the  temperature 
at  3'99 T°  0.,  or  3J'1946°  F.  The  temperature  which  is 
now  universally  accepted  is  4°  C.,  or  39*2°  F.  As  water 
expands  when  cooled  below  39'2°  F.,  and  also  expands 
iu  freezing,  it  follows  that  ice  is  lighter  than  ice-cold 
water.  M.  Brunner  has  determined  the  density  of  ice, 
aud  finds  it  to  be  0  92013  at  — 19°  ( — 2-2°  F.),  and  0  91800 
at  0°  C.,  from  which  he  deduces  0  000122  as  the  co-efli- 
cieiit  of  cubical  expansion  of  ice  for  1°  C.  In  virtue 
of  its  diminished  specific  gravity,  ice  floats  upon  ice- 
cold  water,  and  masses  of  water — inland  seas,  lakes, 
rivers,  &o. — -can  uever  be  frozen  into  one  mass  of 
ice,  as  would  be  the  case  if  ice,  like  other  solids,  were 
heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  the  liquid  which  pro¬ 
duces  it.  As  it  is,  the  surface  of  water  freezes 
first,  aud  protects  the  water  beneath  it  and  the  fish 
within  it.  Let  us  imagine  a  lake  at  a.temperature  of 
40°  F.  in  an  atmosphere  of  30°  F. ;  the  surface  is  chilled 
to  39*2°,  and  the  water  at  this  temperature  sinks  at 
ouce  to  the  bottom,  while  the  warmer  water  rises  and 
is  chilled  in  its  turn,  until  the  whole  mass  of  water 
has  the  same  temperature.  As  the  cooling  continues, 
the  water  reduced  below  39*2°  floats  on  the  surface  and 
a  layer  of  it  is  frozen.  If  ice  were  heavier  than  ice-cold 
water,  lakes  would  freeze  from  below  upwards,  and 
become  one  mass  of  ice,  by  which  means  all  fish  and 
other  living  things  within  them  would  be  destroyed. 
We  have  mentioned  above  that  water  expands  at  the, 
moment  of  freezing.  Now,  the  force  of  this  expansion 
is  enormous.  If  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  securely 


enclosed  in  an  iron  bottle  with  sides  an  inch  thick,  and 
is  then  frozen,  tlie  bottle  is  broken.  To  the  same  cause 
the  bursting  of  water-pipes  during  a  sharp  frost  is  to  be 
traced.  Tlie  pipes  are  full  of  water  at  the  time  of  the 
irost,  and  are  broken  when  the  water  expands  in  be¬ 
coming  ice.  When  the  thaw  commences  the  core  of 
ice  melts  out  of  the  pipes,  and  allows  the  escape  of 
water  through  the  fissures;  so  that,  although  the  pipes 
are  broken  during  the  frost,  we  only  become  aware  of 
the  fact  when  the  thaw  takes  place.  For  the  same 
reason,  porous  stones  are  cracked,  and  masses  of  fissured 
rocks  are  looseued  and  disintegrated  during  a  hard 
frost. 

Waterage,  ( waw'tur-dj .)  {Com.)  In  the  English  car¬ 
ry  iug-trade,  the  name  given  to  the  charge  made  on 
goods  transported  by  cauul  or  other  water-communrca- 
tiou. 

Wa  terbury,  in  Connecticut,  a  twp.  of  New  Haven  co. ; 
pop.  13, lOfi. 

Wateree',  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Kershaw  co. ; 
pop.  3,067. 

Watered  Silk.  ( waw'turd - )  ( Manuf .)  Silk  stuff  for 
women’s  dresses  to  the  surface  of  which  an  appearance 
as  of  ripples  of  light  has  been  imparted,  by  passing  the 
fabric  while  in  a  dampish  condition  in  folds  laid  diago¬ 
nally  or  transversely  one  upon  tlie  other,  and  subject¬ 
ing  them  to  the  pressure  of  revolving  cylinders. 

Wa'terford,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Spencer  co. 

Waterforil,  in  Mississippi ,  a  vill.  of  Marshall  co. 

Wa' ter- g lass.  (Manuf.)  A  soluble  solution  of  soda  or 
of  potash  prepared  by  boiling  silica,  under  great  pres¬ 
sure,  with  a  caustic  alkali.  Tt  is  used  in  dyeing,  making 
artificial  stone,  for  fire-proofing  textile  fabrics,  and  by 
wall  painters. 

Water-hog  Skins.  (Com.)  A  species  of  peltry  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  so-called  water-hog,  a  rodent  animal  of 
the  beaver  tribe,  found  on  the  banks  of  inland  waters 
iu  the  Argentine  Republic  and  other  parts  of  South 
America. 

Watering,  (vuaw't ur-i ng.)  (Com.)  In  Stock  Exchange 
transactions,  the  operation  of  suddenly  increasing  the 
capital  stock  of  a  company;  it  is  a  process  very  inimi¬ 
cal  to  holders  of  the  stock  previously  in  the  market. 

Waterloo',  iu  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Lauderdale  co.;pop. 
1,186. 

Waterloo,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Madison  twp.,  Fayette 
co.;  pop.  120. 

Waterloo,  in  Oregon ,  a  prec.  of  Linn  co. ;  pop.  220. 

Water-]>oa,  ( -po'ah .)  (Agric.)  A  species  of  grass  cul¬ 
tivated  lor  fodder,  and  much  esteemed  for  its  nutritive 
properties. 

Waterproof  Cloth.  (Manuf.)  The  name  given  to 
any  fabric  made  impervious  to  the  action  of  water  by 
being  coated  on  its  exterior  surface  with  a  preparation 
of  India-rubber,  or  by  some  other  gelatinous  substance. 
—  In  the  dry-goods  trade,  the  term  is  applied  also  to  a 
stout,  closely-woven  worsted  or  cotton  stuff  used  for 
women's  cloaks  aud  the  like. 

Water's,  (waw'turz,)  in  Georgia,  &  dist.  of  Jasper  co. ; 
pop.  197. 

Watersoii’s,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Hawkins  co. ; 
pop.  855. 

Watertight  Compartments  on  ships,  as  the 
name  imports,  are  tight  compartments,  of  recent  years 
iutroc^iced  upon  the  better  class  of  steamers  and  ships, 
as  a  safe  precaution  in  case  of  accident.  The  water  en¬ 
tering  one  of  these  compartments  is  by  this  means 
kept  within  bounds  and  not  allowed  to  communicate  to 
the  entire  vessel. 

Wa  tertown,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Sanilac  co. ;  p. 49. 

Water-t  wist.  (Manuf.)  A  kind  of  cotton-twist  ex¬ 
tensively  manufactured  in  England  for  the  East  India 
and  China  markets. 

Wat/kiois,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Dent  co. ;  pop.  1,096. 

Watkins,  New  York,  a  vill.  of  Dix  twp.,  aud  cap. 
of  Schuyler  co. ;  pop.  2,639. 

Watkins  C*len,  a  remarkably  wild  and  picturesque 
spot,  said  to  be  equalled  in  grandeur  by  but  few  places 
iu  this  country  ;  is  situated  near  Watkins  village,  at  the 
head  of  Seneca  Lake,  New  York,  22  m.  N.  of  Elmira. 
Although  open  to  visitors  but  a  few  years,  many  thou¬ 
sand  tourists  annually  visit  its  really  wonderful  scenery. 

Watonwan,  (wall-ton' wan,)  in  Minnesota ,  a  S.  county, 
drained  by  the  Perch  River.  Surface  nearly  level;  area, 
432  sq.  m.  Pop.  2,426. 

W  ato  pa,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Wabashaw  co. ;  pop. 
460. 

Wat/son,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Effingham  co.;  p.  1,066. 

W'atson,  in  Missouri ,  a  vill.  of  Nishuabotoua  twp.,  At¬ 
chison  co. ;  pop.  75. 

Watson,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Monroe  co. ;  pop.  800. 

Watson's,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  McCracken  co.;  pop. 
1,257. 

W'atson's,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Carroll  co.;  pop.  628. 

Watt's,  in  Mississippi ,  a  township  of  Covington  co. ; 
pop.  960. 

Watt’s  Creek,  m  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Whitley 
co. ;  pop.  675. 

Wauke  sha,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  township  and  village  of 
Waukesha  co.  ;  pop.  3,877. 

Wa'verly,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Martin  co. ; pop.  253. 

Waverly,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Lincoln  co.;  p.  1,339. 

Waverly,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  Luzerne  co. ; 
pop.  353. 

Waverly,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Sussex  co. ;  pop.  945. 

Waverly  Hill,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Harris  co. ; 
pop.  877. 

Waxahach'ie,  in  Texas ,  a  prec.  of  Ellis  co. ; p.  2,478. 

Wax'haw,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Lancaster  co. ; 
pop.  960. 

I  Way'iand,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Chariton  co.;  p.  674. 
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WTay land's  Springs,  in  Tennessee ,  a  district  of 
Lawrence  co. ;  pop.  725. 

Wax  Flowers.  (fldw'Urz.)  (FineArts.)  Flowers  formed 
of  wax  in  imitation  of  nature,  and  colored  accordingly. 

Wayl  es'burg,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Wayne  town¬ 
ship,  Bartholomew  co. ;  p(rp.  101. 

W'ay'mansviBle,  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Jackson 
township,  Bartholomew  co. ;  pop  65. 

Wayne,  (wan,)  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Nankin  twp., 
Wayne  co. ;  pop.  833. 

Wayne,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Bollinger  co. ;  pop.  630. 

Wayne,  in  Nebraska,  a  N.  co.,  cap.  Tuffe ;  pop.  182. 

WTayne,  in  Ohio ,  a  twp.  of  Columbiana  co. ;  pop.  766. 
— A  twp.  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  1,714. 

Way nes'burg,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Lincoln  co.; 
p<p.  823. 

Ways,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Thomas  co.;  pop.  1,285. 

Weak-fish,  n.  ( Zoiil .)  See  Scienid^e,  above. 

Wear's  Cove,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Sevier  co. ; 
pop.  683. 

WTeatherly,  (hwcth'ur-le,)  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  borough 
of  Carbon  co. ;  pop.  1 ,07 6. 

Weath'ersheld,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Trumbull  co. ; 
pop.  5,184. 

Webb,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Reynolds  co. ;  pop.  634. 

Web'berville,  in  Texas ,  a  vill.  of  Travis  co. ;  p.  330. 

W  ebb's,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Crawford  co.  ;  pop.  627. 

Webbs'burgh,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Elbert  co. ; 
pop.  1,090. 

Webb's  Hill,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Cumberland 
co. ;  pop.  290. 

Weber,  Wilhelm  Eduard,  (va'ber,)  a  German  natural 
philosopher,  B.  at  Wittenberg,  1804,  began  his  scientific 
studies  at  an  early  age.  and  published  his  well-known 
work  on  The  Theory  of  Waves  in  1825.  He  has  experi¬ 
mented  in  the  science  of  acoustics,  though  he  is  best 
known  by  his  researches,  made  in  concert  with  Prof. 
Gauss,  in  terrestrial  magnetism.  In  1S37,  for  having  pro* 
tested  against  the  violation  of  the  constitution,  he  was 
dismissed  from  a  professorship  he  held  in  Gottingen,  but 
to  which  he  was  restored  in  1849,  after  having,  during 
the  four  years  previous,  filled  tlie  chair  of  Physics  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig.  IU.  has  contribnted  a  number 
of  important  articles  to  the  scientific  journals  of  Ger¬ 
many,  aud  is,  besides,  the  author  of  several  published 
works.  Ernst  Heinrich,  his  brother,  a  physiologist,  b. 
1795;  D.  1878;  his  principal  work,  De  Aure  et  Auditu 
Hominis  et  Animalium  (1820).  Eduard  Friedrich,  an¬ 
other  brother,  also  a  distinguished  pysiologist,  B.  1806  ; 
D.  1871 ;  author  of  several  important  scientific  treatises. 

Wcb'ster,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Fayette  co. ;  pop.  647. 

Webster,  in  Maine ,  a  plantation  of  Penobscot  co. 

Webster,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Houghton  co. ;  p.  876. 

W  ebster,  in  Ohio ,  a  vill.  of  Bloom  twp.,  Scioto  co. 

Webster,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Marshall  co. 

Wellington,  iu  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Paulding  co. 

W'edowwee,  (wed-o-we' ,)  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  and  vill. 
of  Randolph  co. ;  pop.  1,791. 

Weed.  T  hurlow,  (wed,)  an  American  journalist  and 
political  manager,  b.  in  Greene  co.,  N.  Y..  1797.  In  1880 
lie  became  editor  of  the  ‘‘Albany  Evening  Journal,” 
and  as  such  exercised  great  influence  among  the  Whig 
or  Republican  party,  becoming  the  most  skilful  and 
powerful  wire-puller”  of  his  day.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War,  he  proved  recalcitrant  to  the  party  he 
had  so  long  been  associated  with,  and  supported  the 
Reconstruction  policy  of  Pres.  Johnson,  1866-7. 

Wegatcliie,  in  New  York ,  a  vill.  of  Rossie  twp.,  St. 
Lawrence  co. ;  pop.  201. 

Weicflssel  Wood,  (vik'stl-.)  (Bnt.)  A  species  of 
wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pipe-stems,  brought 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  Weichsel,  Germany. 

Weigher,  (wa'ur.)  (Pol.  Econ.)  A  custom-house  of¬ 
ficer  charged  with  tlie  duty  of  weighing  all  foreigu 
goods  aud  commodities  of  a  dutiable  class  at  the  time 
of  their  being  unshipped  after  arrival. 

Weil,  Gustav,  (vil,)  a  German  orientalist  and  historian, 
B.,  of  Jewish  descent,  at  Salzburg,  in  1808,  early  di¬ 
rected  his  attention  to  philological  studies,  and,  after 
undergoing  a  course  of  instruction  in  Paris,  he  set  out 
for  the  East,  where  he  for  five  years  resided  at  Cairo, 
during  which  time  he  mastered  the  Arabic,  Persian, 
and  Turkish  languages,  and  taught  in  the  public 
schools.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he  was  appointed, 
in  1845,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  Heidelberg 
University.  W.  has  published  many  important  works 
on  the  poetry  of  the  Arabs,  on  the  Koran,  on  the  Bib¬ 
lical  Legends  of  the  Mussulmans,  &c.,  all  distinguished 
by  ingenious  criticisms,  and  an  exact  knowledge  of 
Oriental  sources ;  among  them  may  be  mentioned  a 
new  German  translation  of  The  Thousand  and  One 
Nights  (1837-41) ;  a  Life  of  Mohammed  (1843);  a  History 
of  the  Caliphs  (1846-51);  and  a  History  of  the  Mussul¬ 
man  Peoples,  from  Mohammed  to  Selim  (1866). 

Weill,  Alexandre,  (vil,)  a  French  author  and  journal¬ 
ist,  b.  in  Alsace,  1S13,  of  a  Jewish  family,  after  prose¬ 
cuting  his  educational  studies  in  Germany  for  ten  years, 
returned  to  France  in  1838,  and  devoted  himself  to  a 
literary  and  journalistic  career,  lie  first  brought  him¬ 
self  prominently  before  the  public  us  director  of  that 
department  of  La  JWsse  newspaper  devoted  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  foreign  politics,  and  in  March,  1848,  the  first 
of  his  letters  against  the  circulars  of  Ledru-Rollin 
caused  a  great  sensation.  W.  is  author  of  the  work 
Rtpublique  et  Monarchic  (1848),  which  reached  a  6th 
edition,  aud  of  several  successful  novels. 

W'eisse»bur<~,  (Vis' sen-boor g,)  in  Pennsylvania ,  a 
twp.  of  Lehigh  co. ;  pop.  1,644. 

Wel'born,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Conway  co. ;  pop. 
1,27 5. 

Welch'  es,  io  N.  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Macon  co. ;  pop.  546. 
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Welti,  or  Wold.  (Dyeing.)  A  name  of  the  Dyer’s 
Weed.  See  Kesfda,  in  the  body  of  this  work. 

Weldon,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Benzie  co. ;  pop.  74. 

Well,  n.  A  very  ingenious  system  of  raising  a  small 
supply  of  water  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time  l»y  the  application  of  a  limited 
amount  of  manual  power,  was  invented  in  America,  in 
about  1861,  by  Mr.  Norton.  The  apparatus  comprises 
three  parts  —  a  tube  or  well,  a  rammer  or  monkey,  and 
a  pump.  In  the  accompanying  tigure,  1  shows  the 
several  parts,  and  2  the  state  when  driven  into  the 
ground.  The  tube,  A  A,  consists  of  an  iron  pipe  about 
11^  inch  diameter,  made  iu  pieces  of  convenient  length,' 
which  can  be  screwed  together  end  to  end.  The  pipe 
terminates  at  the  lower  end  with  a  solid  tempered  steel 
point,  and  is  perforated  for  about  16  inches  from  the 
end  with  small  lateral  apertures.  The  pipe  is  driven  a 
short  way  into  the  ground,  just  sufficient  to  keep  it  up¬ 
right  without  falling,  and  is  temporarily  kept  in  that 
position  by  hand.  A  strong  iron  clamp,  D  D,  is  fixed 
to  the  tube  by  clamping-screws  at  a  short  distance 
above  the  ground  ;  and  another  clamp,  B  B,  is  similarly 
fixed  higher  up.  Two  pull  ys  are  supported  by  the 
upper  clamp.  The  rammer  or  monkey,  C  C,  consists  of 
56-lb.  iron  weight,  which  slides  up  and  down  the  tube, 
encircling  it  like  a  ring  or  belt.  The  rammer,  being 


raised  by  two  men,  is  allowed  to  fall  with  its  full 
weight  on  the  lower  clamp;  thus  giving  a  series  of 
blows  which  drive  the  tube  into  the  ground.  When 
the  lower  clamp  Incomes  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  it  is  raised  up  the  tube;  as  is  likewise  the 
other  clamp,  which  supports  the  two  pulleys.  Succes¬ 
sive  lengths  of  tube  and  successive  shiftings  of  the 
clamps  afford  the  means  of  enabling  the  perforated  end 
of  the  tube  to  reach  soil  w  hence  water  can  be  obtained. 
When  the  symptoms  appear  of  water  having  been 
reached,  at  CC,  a  small  suction-pump,  shown  at  the  top 
of  the  figure,  is  applied,  and  the  water  pumped.  It  is 
only  when  water  is  expected  to  be  reached  at  a  moder¬ 
ate  distance  below  the  surface  that  this  apparatus  is 
available,  as  it  is  not  powerful  pnough  for  great  depths, 
nor  is  the  hore  of  the  tube  sufficient  for  a  large  influx 
of  water;  but  the  required  condition  being  found  to 
exist,  the  apparatus  saves  a  large  amount  of  ordinary 
boring.  As  the  water  Is  pumped  up,  the  loose  sand  and 
gravel  disappear  from  the  point  of  the  tube,  allowing 
the  formation  of  a  small  pool  or  well  B  B;  while  small 
pebbles  which  collect  arouud  the  perforations  act  as  a 
sort  of  filter.  The  tube  can  be  extracted  from  the 
ground  by  forcing  the  rammer  upwards  against  the  up¬ 
per  chimp.  A  well  15  feet  deep  was  made  in  one  hour 
in  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Manchester,  and  excellent 
water  reached.  Another  was  sunk  in  the  grounds  of 
St.  Cloud,  near  Paris,  in  half  an  hour,  and  pumped  up 
water  at  the  rate  of  *20  litres  (18  quarts)  per  minute. 
The  inventor  accompanied  the  American  Federal  army, 
and  enabled  the  troops  frequently  to  obtain  water  by 
the  aid  of  these  pumps.  On  oue  occasion,  to  try  the 
capability  of  the  tube,  he  sank  one  to  the  depth  of  150 
feet,  at  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

W<dl  born,  in  Florida ,  a  prec.  of  Suwanee  co. ;  pop. 
1,245. 
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’ll  olios,  Gideon,  (welz,)  an  American  statesman,  n.  in 
Conn.,  1802,  at  one  time  editor  of  the  Hartford  Times 
and  a  member  of  the  Legislature  ;  from  March,  1861,  t< 
March,  1860.  filled  the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
IV.  published,  in  1875,  an  elaborate  paper  to  prove  that 
the  capture  of  New  Orleans  was  effected  by  the  navy 
under  Farrngut.  and  not  by  the  army.  He ’also  wrote 
several  articles  for  the  Galaxy,  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  the  last  appearing  in  1677.  D.  Feb.  1878. 

Wei  ling  ton.  in  Nevada ,  a  twp.  of  Esmeralda  co. 

Wei  1st,  in  Jowa,R  twp.  of  Appanoose  co.;  in  Mich.,  a 
twp.  of  Tuscola  co. ;  in  Term  ,  a  dint,  of  Williamson  co. 

Wells'lmry:.  in  N.  a  vill.  of  Chemung  co. 

Wel'lon,  in  lmva,  a  twp.  of  Clinton  co. 

Wolf  Kltonl<lers,  ( shoVdurs ,)  among  leather-sellers, 
the  name  given  to  those  sorts  of  curried  leather  of  which 
the  welts  of  boots  and  shoes  are  made. 

Wends,  ( vends ,)  n.pl.  [From  the  same  root  as  to  wend, 
to  wander,  and  signifying  the  wandering  or  roving 
border  tribes.]  {Hint.)  The  name  given  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  to  a  branch  of  the  Slaves  which,  its  early  as  the 
6th  cent ,  occupied  the  north  and  east  of  Germany  from 
the  Elbe  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Vistula,  and 
as  far  south  as  Bohemia.  They  were  divided  into  sev¬ 
eral  tribes,  which  were  successively  subdued  by  the 
Germans,  and  either  extirpated  or  gradually  German¬ 
ized  and  absorbed,  although  remnants  of  them  are  still 
here  and  there  to  be  found. —  In  a  narrower  sense,  the 
name  of  Wends  is  given  to  those  remnants  of  the  Slavic 
population  of  Lusatia  who  still  sp«*ak  the  Wendic 
tongue,  and  preserve  their  peculiar  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms.  They  number  about  150,000.  A  collection  of 
Wendic  songs  was  published  by  Haupt  ami  Smaler  (2 
vol8.,  Grimma,  1843-1844).  The  Wends,  like  the  other 
subject  Slavic  tribes,  were,  in  early  times,  cruelly  op¬ 
pressed  by  their  German  masters  ;  iu  recent  times,  their 
lot  has  been  more  tolerable. 

Wees’ll  I  'k  a,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Coosa  co. ;  p.  404. 

W’erder,  August  von,  ( vtr'dcr ,)  a  Prussian  general,  b. 
1808,  entered  the  army  in  1825,  and  in  1842-23,  with  the 
permission  of  his  government,  served  as  an  engineer 
officer  with  the  Russian  army  in  the  Caucasus.  After 
passing  through  the  intermediate  grades,  he  became, 
in  1866,  Lieutenant-general,  in  w  hich  latter  capacity  he 
participated  in  the  campaign  iu  Bohemia  in  the  army 
of  Prince  Frederick  Charles.  He  highly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battles  of  Gitschin  and  Konigsgratz; 
and,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  War,  in 
1870,  he  was  attached  to  the  superior  command  of  the 
Third  Army  Corps  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  and 
did  good  service  before  Strasburg,  and  also  in  the  bat¬ 
tles  near  Belfort. 

W  esley  <  Impel,  (wez'le-,)  in  Tennessee ,  a  district  of 
Lincoln  co. ;  pop.  695. 

W'es'sen,  in  Mississippi ,  a  vill.  of  Copiah  co. ;  pop.  464. 

West,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Effingham  co. ;  p.  859. 
— A  township  of  McLean  co. ;  pop.  941. 

West,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Montgomery  co. ;  p.  432. 

West,  in  Louisiana,  a  twp.  of  Rapides  parish;  pop.  776. 

W’est,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Grainger  co. ;  pop.  694. 
— A  district  of  Lawrence  co. ;  pop.  756. 

West  Alexandria,  in  Ohio ,  a  village  of  Irvin  twp.. 
Preble  co.;  pop.  455. 

West  Rath,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Sagadahoc  co. ; 
pop.  373. 

West  Bear  River,  in  California ,  a  township  of 
Yuba  co. ;  pop.  407. 

West  Reml,  in  Iowa,  a  tw’p.  of  Palo  Alto  co. ;  pop.  232. 

West  Rend,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Powell  co. ;  p.667. 

West  brooks,  in  North  Carolina,  a  township  of  Samp¬ 
son  co.;  pop,  1,449. 

W'est'bnr;^,  in  Iowa,  a  tw  p.  of  Buchanan  co. :  pop  519. 

W’est  4'lielia'leni,  in  Oregon,  a  precinct  of  Yam  Hill 
co. ;  pop.  378. 

West'ehester,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Perry  township, 
Tuscarawas  co. ;  pop.  198.  —  A  village  of  Union  tow  n¬ 
ship,  Butler  co. ;  pqp.  257. 

Westcott,  Brooke  Foss,  ( wes'kut ,)  an  English  biblical 
critic  and  historian,  b.  at  Birmingham,  1825,  after  gain¬ 
ing  distinguished  honors  at  Cambridge  University,  en¬ 
tered  holy  orders,  and  in  1870  was  elected  Regius  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge.  His  works  comprise 
Elements  of  Gospel  Harmony  (1851);  The  History  of  the 
('anon  of  the  New  Testament  (1865) ;  The  History  of  the 
English  Bible  (1869),  Ac. 

West-  Cov  ingtou,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Ken¬ 
ton  co. ;  pop.  993. 

West  Depere',  in  JFtsconsiw,  a  village  of  Brown  co. ; 
pop.  875. 

West  Donegal,  ( dun'e-gawl ,)  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp. 
of  Lancaster  co. ;  pop.  1,136. 

W’est  Ran  Claire,  (- o-hldr ',)  iu  Wisconsin,  a  town¬ 
ship  of  Eau  Claire  co. ;  poj).  2,452. 

W'est  Elk  ton.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Gratis  township, 
Preble  co. ;  pop.  156. 

Westergaard,  Niels  Ludvig,  (vfs'ter-gahrd,)  a  Danish 
orientalist,  b.  at  Copenhagen  in  1815,  after  studying  at 
Bonn.  Paris,  London,  and  Oxford,  passed  some  years  in 
India,  engaged  in  philological  researches,  and  on  Ins 
return  in  1845,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages  in  Copenhagen  University.  His  principal 
works  are  :  Radices  SunskriUe  (1841),  and  a  critical  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Zcndavesta  (1852-3).  He  lias  endeavored  to 
decipher  the  Persepolitan  cuneiform  inscriptions,  of 
which  be  obtained  exact  copies  in  1844. 

W'est'ern,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Webster  co. ;  p.  66. 

West'lielll,  in  Maine,  a  plantation  of  Aroostook  co. ; 
pop.  76. 

Westfield,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Dodge  co. ;  pop.  342. 

Westfield,  iu  N.  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Surry  co. ;  />.  800. 

West  Fork,  in  Iowa ,  a  twp.  of  Franklin  co.;  pop.  285. 
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WVst  Fork,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Monona  co. ;  pop.  54. 

West  Fork  of  Ri^'by,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Lewis 

co.  ;  pop.  170. 

West  Fork  of  Toy,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of 
Madison  co. ;  pop.  746 

West  Gallatin,  in  Montana  Territory,  a  twp.  of  Gal¬ 
latin  co.;  pop.  221. 

Wrest  <* rove,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Fox  River  twp., 

Davis  co. ;  pop.  109. 

West  Mamp'ton,  in  New  York,  a  vill.  of  Southamp¬ 
ton  twp.,  Suffolk  co. ;  pop,  439. 

West  Indian,  in  Maine,  a  plantation  of  Penobscot 
co. ;  pop.  13. 

West  India  Tea,  (Bat.)  The  leaves  of  the  plant 
Goat-weed  ( CaprariabiJ1ora),a.  native  of  Central  America, 
in  the  countries  of  which  it  is  infused  after  the  manner 
of  tea  and  drank  as  n  beverage. 

West  Eih'erty,  in  Texas,  a  prec.  and  vill.  of  Liberty 
co. ;  pop.  525. 

W  est  liberty,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Liberty 
twp.,  Ohio  co. ;  pop.  251. 

West  Mid'dlesex,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of 
Mercer  co. ;  pop.  888. 

Westminster  Abbey.  This  magnificent  and  ven¬ 
erable  historic  pile  of  London,  Eng.,  stands  on  the  site 
of  a  Saxon  church  built  in  the  7th  century,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  received  its  name  of  West  Minster  by  way 
of  contradistinction  to  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Paul’s,  originally  styled  the  East  Minster  —  minster 
being  old  Saxon  for  a  church  attached  to  a  monastery. 
The  present  structure  dates  originally  from  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  1055-1065,  hut  ol  this  epoch,  the 
Pyx  House,  a  low  chamber,  110  feet  long  by  30  feet 
wide,  vaulted  and  divided  by  a  central  range  of  eight 
plain  pillars  with  simple  capitals,  is  nearly  all  that  re¬ 
mains.  The  greater  part  of  the  Abbey  as  it  now  stands 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  In  1220  that 
monarch  erected  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and 
in  1225  be  demolished  the  old  abbey  of  the  Conles-or, 
and  erected  the  existing  choir  and  transepts,  together 
with  the  Chapel  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor.  The 
rest  of  the  building  arrived  at  completion  under  the 
abbots,  the  western  parts  of  the  nave  and  aisles  hav¬ 
ing  been  erected  between  1340  and  1483.  The  west 
front  and  its  great  window  were  constructed  by  Richard 
III.  and  Henry  VII.  The  latter  king  caused  the  chapel 
erected  by  Henry  III.  to  be  taken  down,  in  older  to  re¬ 
place  it  by  the  superb  chapel  known  as  Henry  the 
Seventh's.  The  only  later  additions  to  the  present  pile 
have  been  the  two  towers  at  the  north  end,  the  work 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  entire  building  is  of 
cruciform  shape,  with  an  extreme  length,  including 
Henry  VII. ’8  Chapel,  of  511  ft.;  its  width  across  the 
transepts  is  203  ft.  The  width  of  the  nave  and  aisles  is 
79  ft.;  of  the  choir,  38  ft.;  and  of  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel,  70  ft.  The  altitude  of  the  roof  is  102  ft.,  a  height 
seldom  found  in  English  churches.  Owing  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinage  of  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  the  east 
front  of  the  Abbey  and  its  finest,  is  not  exhibited  to 
the  fullest  advantage,  neither  is  the  noble  western 
front.  It  is  in  the  interior  that  the  mind  of  the  be¬ 
holder  becomes  impressed  with  an  almost  boundless  ad¬ 
miration.  The  harmony  of  its  architectural  propor¬ 
tions,  the  lofty  and  long-drawn  aisles  with  their  sub¬ 
dued  light  and  ghostly  silence,  the  superb  stained 
windows— all  combine  to  impress  one  with  unusual 
feelings  of  veneration  and  solemnity.  The  Abbey  is 
crowded  with  tombs  and  historic  monuments,  besides 
being  t lie  last  resting-place  of  the  monarches  of  the 
Tudor,  Stuart,  and  early  Georgian  lines,  it  contains  the 
mausoleums  of  many  of  the  greatest  among  English 
statesmen,  warriors,  philosophers,  poets,  artists.  To  be 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbey  has  become  the  con¬ 
summation  of  a  life  of  honor.  At  the  eud  of  the  south 
transept  is  Poet’s  Corner,  the  necropolis  of  some  of  the 
highest  names  in  English  literature.  Here  are  the 
tombs  or  cenotaphs  of  Chaucer,  Beaumont,  Ben  Jenson, 
Shakspeare,  Dray  ton,  Cowley,  Milton,  Dryden,  Addison, 
Prior,  Gray,  Thomson,  Gay, Goldsmith,  Dickens,  Macau¬ 
lay,  Bulwer-Lytton.  In  the  north  transept  are  the 
monuments  of  Pitt,  Fox,  Chatham,  Canning,  Wilber- 
force,  Palmerston.  Elsewhere  are  those  erected  to  the 
memory  of  England’s  great  engineers  —  Watt,  Telford, 
Stephenson,  Brunei,  &<*  Edward  the  Confessor’s  Chapel, 
at  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  contains  a  shrine  erected  by 
Henry  III.,  and  the  altar-tombs  of  Henry  III.,  Edward 
I.,  Edward  III.,  and  Henry  V.  The  canopy  over  that 
of  the  third  Edward  is  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  ex¬ 
amples  of  wood-carving  extant,  and,  indeed,  is  equal  to 
anything  produced  by  mediteval  art.  Near  the  altar- 
piece  of  the  choir,  are  placed  the  two  coronation  chairs 
used  by  the  English  sovereigns.  That  of  the  king  en¬ 
closes  ’the  famous  Stone  of  Destiny,  on  which  the  Scot¬ 
tish  monarchs  were  crowned  for  many  generations. 
The  other  is  the  queen-consort's  chair,  first  employed 
at  the  coronation  of  Mary,  wife  of  William  III.,  and 
with  him,  co-sovereign  of  the  realm.  Attached  to  the 
Abbey  are  the  Cloisters,  the  Chapter-house,  and  the 
building  known  as  the  famous  Westminster  School, 
formerly  used  as  the  monks’  dormitory  in  the  old 
monastic  times.  The  best  and  most  interesting  account 
of  the  subject  of  this  article  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Stanley, 
the  present  Doan  of  Westminster,  entitled  Historical 
Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Published  in  1867, 
this  work  passed  into  a  third  edition  in  1869. 

West  Monroe',  in  New  York ,  a  twp.  of  Oswego  co. ; 
pop.  1,304. 

West  Mon n l  ain  Valley,  in  Colorado  Territory,  a 
dist.  of  Fremont  co. ;  pop.  352. 

West  Nieh'olasvillc,  in  Kentucky  ,  a  prec.  of  Jessa¬ 
mine  co. ;  pop.  1,265. 
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West  Vienna,  in  New  York,  a  vill.  of  Vienna  twp., 
Oneida  co. ;  pop.  113. 

West'on,  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Umatilla  co. ;  pop.  605. 

Weston,  in  Texas ,  a  vill.  of  Collin  co. ;  pop.  157. 

Weston,  in  Utah  Territory ,  a  prec.  of  Cache  co. ;  p.  235. 

Weston,  in  Wisconsin ,  a  twp.  of  Clark  co. ;  pop.  500. — 
A  twp.  of  Dunn  co. ;  pop.  330. 

West  Point,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  and  vill.  of  Ilardin 
co. ;  pop.  1,213. 

West  Point,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Oldham  co. ;  pop. 
1,58k 

West  Point,  in  Nebraska ,  a  vill.  of  Cuming  co. ;  pop. 
520. 

West  Point,  in  Nevada,  a  village  of  Rio  Virgin  twp., 
Lincoln  co.  ;  pop.  138. 

West  Point,  iu  Tennessee,  a  (list,  of  Lawrence  co. ;  pop. 
68a. 

West  Point,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  prec.  of  Rio  Virgin 
co. ;  pop.  138. 

W'est'port,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Pope  co. ;  pop.  238. 

West  Ridgeway,  in  Ohio ,  a  village  of  Rokes  Creekt 
Logan  co.  ;  pop.  10U. 

West  Sa'lem,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Congress  twp.,  "Wayne 
co.;  pop.  713. 

West  Slienan'g'O,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  twp.  of  Craw¬ 
ford  co. ;  pop.  357. 

West  Turin',  in  New  York,  a  twp.  of  Lewis  co. ;  pop. 
2,111. 

West  U'nity,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Brady  twp.,  Williams 
co. ;  pop.  537. 

West'ville  City,  in  Indiana,  a  town  of  New  Durham 
twp.,  La  Porte  co. ;  pop.  610. 

West  Virg-in'ia.  The  following  items  of  statistical 
information,  taken  from  the  Census  of  1870,  exhibit  the 
agricultural  and  financial  condition  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  in  that  year:  —  Total  number  of  acres  of  land 
in  farms,  8,528,394;  of  which  2,580,254  consisted  of  im¬ 
proved  lands,  4,364,405  of  woodland,  and  1,583,735 
of  other  unimproved  soil  ;  the  cash  value  of  farms  un¬ 
der  cultivation,  $101,604,381;  exclusive  of  $2,112,937  of 
implements  and  machinery  :  amount  of  wages  paid  for 
husbandry  during  the  year,  $1,903,788  ;  total  value  of 
farm  products,  $23,379,692  ;  of  orchard  stuffs,  $N48,773  ; 
of  market-gardens,  $69,974;  of  lumber,  &c.,  $1363,668. 
In  the  same  year,  the  value  of  home  manufs.  summed 
up  aggregate  returns  figuring  at  $615,412.  Of  live-stock 
on  farms,  $17,175,420.  The  enumeration  of  live-stock 
was :  horses,  90,479  ;  mules  and  asses,  2.139;  milch  cows, 
104.434;  working  oxen,  1^,037;  other  cattle,  178,309; 
sheep,  552,327 ;  swine,  268,031.  The  out-turn  of  farm 
products  gave  the  following  results  : 


Wheat,  bhs.  2,483,5+3 

Tobacco, 

lbs. 

2,046,452 

Rye, 

“  277,746 

Maple  sugar,  “ 

490,606 

Indian  corn, 

“  8,197,865 

Hops, 

(i 

9,031 

Oats, 

“  2,413,749 

Flax, 

“ 

82,276 

Barley, 

“  60,363 

Wool, 

!< 

1,593,541 

Buckwheat, 

“  82,916 

Butter, 

(C 

5,044,475 

Pease  and  beans, “  31,449 

Cheese, 

II 

32,429 

Irish  potatoes 

“  1,053,507 

W  ax, 

“ 

9,917 

Sweet  potatoes, “  46,984 

Hay, 

tons, 

224,164 

Clover-seed, 

“  3,939 

Hemp, 

it 

37 

Grass-seed, 

“  3,868 

Wine, 

els. 

6,093 

Flaxseed, 

“  2,393 

Sorghum  molas. 

“  780,829 

Honey, 

lbs.  376,997 

Maple, 

“ 

“  20,209 

Total  number  of  farms  in  the  State,  39,778.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  unimproved  land  under  tillage  was  69‘7. 
Turning  to  matters  of  finance  and  revenue,  we  find 
the  State  possessing  a  total  assessed  value  $140,538,273; 
of  which  $95,924,774  represented  real  estate,  and  the 
balance  personal  estate:  as  against  a  true  valua¬ 
tion  of  both  real  and  personal  estate  $190,651,491.  To¬ 
tal  amount  of  taxation  $1,722,158;  of  which  State  as¬ 
sessments  absorbed  $734,722;  county,  $555,885;  muni¬ 
cipal,  $431,551.  Total  public  State  debt, other  thau  na¬ 
tional,  $561,767 ;  county  debt,  secured  by  bonds  (other 
than  national),  $251,733;  all  other,  $78,100 ;  total  mu¬ 
nicipal  and  non-public  bonded  debt,  $205,872 ;  all  other, 
$26,062.  The  aggregate  returns  of  true  population  give 
a  capitation  of  442,014;  of  which  424,033  white,  17,980 
colored,  and  1  Indian.  Male  citizens  arrived  at  legal 
age,  93,847.  Population  1,667,177,  gain  4-44  per  cent, 
over  1860.  Of  the  above  capitation,  424,923  were  of 
American  nativity,  and  17,091  of  foreign. 

Westwood,  .John,  ( wcst'wud ,)  an  English  entomolo¬ 
gist,  b.  at  Sheffield,  1805,  became  Professor  of  Zoology 
at  Oxford  University,  and  in  1860  succeeded  the  illus¬ 
trious  1 1 umboldt  as  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  En¬ 
tomological  Society  of  Paris,  lie  has  published  au  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Modern  Classification  of  Insects ;  the 
Entomologist's  Text-book  (1838);  Arcana  Entomologica, 
and  Palseographia  Sacra  Pictoria  (1845);  the  Cabinet  of 
Oriental  Entomology  (1848),  &c. 

"West  Zaneville,  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Falls  twp.,  Mus- 
kiuguin  co. ;  pop.  1,744. 

Wet  Dock.  ( Naut )  See  Dock,  in  the  body  of  the 
work. 

Wetli'crsfield,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Henry  co.;  pop. 
1,247. 

Wet'inore,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  McKean  co. ; 
pop.  721. 

Wet  Salted  Hides,  (-sawll'id-.)  (Com.)  Hides 
packed  in  brine  lor  export,  as  distinguished  from  dry 
salted  hides. 

Wex/tord,  in  Michigan ,  a  twp.  of  Wexford  co. ;  p.  259. 

Wliale-oil,  ( hwdl .)  ( Chem .)  See  Oil,  in  the  body  of 
the  Encyclopedia. 

Wlia'leysville,  in  Maryland,  a  vill.  of  Berlin  dist., 
Worcester  co. ;  pop.  150. 

Wharp,  ( hworp .)  ( Geol .)  Another  name  for  Trent 
Sand,  q.  v. 
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Wharton,  Thomas,  Marquis  of,  ( hwdr'tiin ,)  an  Eng¬ 
lish  statesman,  b.  1645,  became  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land,  1708,  and  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  1714.  lie  was  author 
of  the  famous  ballad  of  Ltllibulle.ro,  which  popularized 
the  Revolution  of  1688  among  the  lower  classes.  He 
was  the  ablest  parliamentary  debater,  and  most  con¬ 
summate  political  intriguer  of  his  time.  D.  1715.  —  Ilis 
famous  son,  Philip,  first  Duke  of  W.,  u.  1698,  after  a 
career  of  unsurpassed  extravagance  and  libertinism, 
joined  the  Jacobites,  and  for  serving  in  the  Spanish 
army  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  iu  1727  suffered  attainder. 
D.  at  Tarragona,  1731. 

Wharton's  Creek,  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Madison 
co. ;  pop.  84. 

Whateom,  ( hwot'kvm ,)  in  Washington  Territory ,  a  N. 
W.  co.,  bordering  on  British  Columbia;  area,  abt.  3,000 
sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Gulf  of  Georgia, 
and  intersected  by  the  Skagit  River.  The  surface  is 
diversified  by  valleys  and  mountains  ol  the  Cascade 
Range,  including  Mount  Baker,  which  has  an  altitude 
of  10,700  feet.  The  county  contains  extensive  forests 
of  good  timber.  Cap.  Whatcom.  Pop.  534. — A  prec.  of 
Whatcom  co. ;  pop.  858. 

Wheat'lield,  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Jasper  co. ;  p.  103.  i 

Wheat  land,  in  Iowa ,  a  vill.  of  Clinton  co. ;  pop.  788. 

Wheatland,  iu  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Mecosta  co. ;  pop. 
4o0. 

Wheatland,  in  Missouri ,  a  vill.  of  Montgomery  twp., 
Hickory  co.  ;pop.  80. 

Wheatley,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Breckenridge  co. ; 
pop.  756. 

Wlieat'on,  in  Indiana,  a  vill.  of  Wayne  twp.,  Tippe¬ 
canoe  co.;  pop.  87. 

Wheat's,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Hickman  co. ;  p.  348. 

Wheatstone,  Sir  Charles,  (hweet'stun,)  an  eminent 
English  natural  philosopher,  b.  at  Gloucester,  in  1802, 
is  regarded  in  England  as  the  scientfic  inventor  ol  the 
electric  telegraph,  although  iu  the  U.  States  the  late 
Prof.  Morse  is  accounted  its  prior  discoverer.  As  Pro¬ 
lessor  of  Experimental  Philosophy  in  King’s  College, 
London,  Sir  Charles  made  several  discoveries  of  the 
highest  importance  with  respect  to  telegraphy.  Among 
the.se  were  his  well-known  determination  of  the  velo¬ 
city  of  electricity  when  passing  through  a  metal  wire; 
his  experiments,  in  which  the  deflection  of  magnetic 
needles,  the  decomposition  ol  water,  and  other  voltaic 
and  magneto-electric  effects,  were  produced  through 
greater  lengths  of  wire  than  had  ever  before  been  ex¬ 
perimented  upon  ;  and  his  original  method  of  convert¬ 
ing  a  few  wires  into  aconsiderable  number  of  circuits,  so 
that  they  might  transmit  the  greatest  number  of  signals 
which  can  be  transmitted  by  a  given  number  of  wires, 
by  the  deflection  of  magnetic  net.  dies.  He  is  also  the 
inventor  of  the  stereoscope,  and  has  devised  an  appara¬ 
tus  for  conveying  instructions  to  the  engineers  and 
steersmen  on  board  large  steamships.  In  1868,  Sir 
Charles  received  the  Copley  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  his  researches  in  acoustics,  optics,  electricity,  and 
magnetism.  D.  Oct.  20, 1874. 

Wheeler.  William  Almon.  Vice-President  of  the  U.  S., 
it.  June  30, 1819,  in  Malone,  N.  Y.  His  family  came  from 
Vermont.  His  father  was  a  lawyer,  and  died  when  W. 
was  but  8  years  old.  Entered  the  Univers.  of  Vermont 
at  the  age  of  19;  after  two  years,  commenced  the  study 
of  law;  owing  to  throat  disease,  he  relinquished  law  in 
1851.  W.  has  successively  occupied  the  positions  of  town 
clerk,  school  commissioner,  district-attorney.  State  sen¬ 
ator  in  I860,  delegate  to  the  constitutional  convention 
of  N.  Y.  in  1867,  over  which  he  was  called  to  preside, 
earning  the  esteem  of  all  his  colleagues.  He  repre¬ 
sented  N.  Y.  in  the  37th,  41st,  42d,  43d,  and  44th  Con¬ 
gresses.  At  the  latter  he  was  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  commerce.  He  opposed  the  increase  of  salary 
and  returned  his  extra  pay.  He  was  theauthorof  what 
is  called  the  Wheeler  compromise  of  the  Louisiana  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  1875.  See  Life  of  W.,  by  W.  D.  Howells  (1876). 

Wheeler,  William  A.,  (fiive'lur,)  an  American  litera- 
teur,  b.  in  Mass,  1833,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Coll,  in 
1853.  After  assisting  Dr.  Worcester  in  the  compilation 
of  his  well-known  Dictionary,  he  became,  in  1861.  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  4to  edition  of  that  of  Webster.  He 
has  written  a  Dictionary  of  the  Noted  Names  of  Fiction 
H  vol.,  186i). 

Wheel  ing,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Livingston  co. 

Wheels  warf,  (hwelzfw6>f)  (Manuk)  At  Sheffield, 
Eng,  a  cement  prepared  from  the  powder  of  abraded 
grindstones. 

Wholell'el’s,  in  Georgia,  a  di>t.  of  Hall  co. ;  pop.  429. 

W’liet'slone.  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Cumberland  co. 

Wlii]>|>le>  Edwin  Percy,  (hwtp'pl,) an  American  author, 
b  at  Gloucester,  Mass  ,  in  1819,  received  his  education 
at  Salem,  and  first  became  known  to  the  literary  world 
by  his  essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Macaulay, 
which  appeared  in  the  “Boston  Miscellany”  in  1843. 
W.,  who  is  a  popular  lecturer  on  classical  and  literary 
topics,  has  published  Essays  and  Reviews  (2  vols., 
1848-9)*  Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with  Literature 
and  Life  (1849);  Washington  and  the  Principles  of  the 
Revolution  (1850);  Success  and  its  Conditions  (1864) ; 
Character  and  Characteristic  Men  (1866) ;  The  Literature 
of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth  (1869);  and  a  Biographical  Sketch 
of  Lord  Macaulay  (1870). 

Wf  hippie,  William  U..  an  American  general,  B.  in  Madi¬ 
son  co.,  New  York,  in  1826,  entered  West  Point  in  1347, 
graduated  in  185J,  and  joined  his  regiment  in  New 
Mexico  in  1852,  and  served  on  the  Indian  frontier  of 
that  territory  and  northern  Texas  until  1861.  During 
this  period  he  was  engaged  in  numerous  encounters  with 
the  Indians,  for  six  of  which  he  received  special  men¬ 
tion  at  the  headquarters  of  the  army.  Appointed  in 
1861  captain  and  adjt.-gen.,  and  subsequently  lieut.-col. 
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and  additional  aide-de-camp,  in  1862  colonel,  and  btig.- 
general  of  volunteers  in  1863.  He  participated  in  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  when  he  had  a  horse  killed 
under  him.  In  1863  was  assigned  to  duty  as  military 
commandant  at  Philadelphia, and  subsequently  ordt-red 
to  the  command  of  the  2d  Sub- District  of  the  Lehigh 
District,  Dept,  of  the  Susquehanna,  Penna.,  headquar¬ 
ters  Pottsville,  to  which  place  troops  were  sent  to  en¬ 
force  the  law  regulating  the  draft.  Remained  in  com¬ 
mand  there  until  Oct.,  1863, when  lie  was  ordered  to 
report  to  Gen.  Rosecrans,  and  assigned  to  duty  under 
that  general,  and  subsequently  to  Major-General  Geo. 
11.  Thomas  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland.  While  with  th.it  army  he  participated  iu 
nearly  all  of  the  many  battles  of  that  campaign.  Mus¬ 
tered  out  of  service  a6  brig.-gen.  of  vols.  1866,  and  in 
1873  promoted  colonel  and  assigned  to  duty  as  aide-de- 
camp  on  the  staff  of  the  general  of  the  army. 

Whipple,  William,  an  American  Revolutionary  gen¬ 
eral,  b.  in  Maine,  1730,  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  in  1777.  D.  1785. 

Whipple,  Amiel  W.,  an  American  general,  b.  in 
Mass.  Graduated  from  We6t  Point,  1841.  Captain  of 
Engineers  in  1855,  and  Chief  of  Engineers  on  the  Stuff 
of  Major-General  McDowell  in  1861.  Was  killed  in  ac¬ 
tion  at  Chancellorsville,  1863. 

Whipple,  Abraham,  an  American  Revolutionary  com¬ 
modore,  B.  in  Rhode  Island,  1733.  An  officer  ol  great 
daring.  D.  1819. 

Whit'aker,  in  Tennessee,  a  twp.  of  Putnam  co. ;  p.  160. 

Whitaker's,  in  Kentucky, a  prec.ol  Magoffin  co.  ;  pop . 
847. 

White,  Richard  Gr\nt,  an  author  and  critic,  b.  in 
New  York,  1822,  graduated  from  the  University  of  that 
city  in  1839,  and  was  admitted  to  ihe  bar  in  1845.  Leav¬ 
ing  practice  of  law  for  the  pursuit  of  literature,  he  first 
contributed  criticisms  of  art  and  literature,  and  then 
leading  articles,  to  the  New  York  ‘•Courier  and  En¬ 
quirer”  Alter  a  brief  editorial  connection  with  the 
“World”  he  retired  from  journalism  in  1861,  since 
when,  however,  he  is  understood  t<*  have  been  a  con¬ 
stant  contributor  to  the  editorial  columns  of  the  “  New 
York  Times.”  Ilis  principal  works  are  Shah  spear e's 
Scholar,  National  Hymns,  An  Essay  upon  the  authorship 
of  “ Hmry  the  Sixth,"  a  critical  edition  of  Sliakspeare's 
works  in  12  vols.,  The.  Life  and  Genius  of  Shakspeare , 
The  New  Gospel  of  Peace,  a  humorous  satire,  and  Words 
and  t1irir  Uses ;  to  which  should  be  added  It  is  series  of 
“  Yankee”  letters  in  the  London  “Spectator.”  Every¬ 
day  English  appeared  in  1880. 

White,  in  Ark.,  a  twp.  of  Ashley  co.;  a  twp.  of  Pike  co. 

White,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Sullivan  co. ;  pop.  652. 

White  and  Mar  t  in's,  in  Ga .,  a  dist.  of  Jasper  co. 

White  Bear  Lake,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Rope  CO. 

White  ISInir.  iu  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Chatham  co. 

White  151  n IT.  in  Tennessee,  a  (list,  of  Dickson  co. 

White  lireasl,  in  Iowa ,  a  twp.  of  Lucas  co.;  pop.  590. 
— A  twp.  of  Warren  co. ;  pop.  1,016. 

White  t'hap'el,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Lancaster  co. 
White  (  lay  Creek,  in  Del.,  a  twp. of  New  castle  co. 

White  CIoimI.  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Nodaway  co. 

White  Copper,  or  l>aekfong'.  ( Metall .)  A  white 
metal  manufactured  in  China,  formed  of  an  alloy  of 
zinc,  nickel,  and  copper. 

White  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Roane  co. 

\\  liite'fiehl,  iu  Minnesota ,  a  tw  p.  of  Kandiyohi  co. 

Wliitefiehl,  in  Mississippi,  a  dist.  of  Octibbeha  co. 

White  Goods,  (Com.)  The  generic  denomination 
given  to  such  European  manufactured  textile  fabrics  in 
the  piece,  as  cambrics,  madapollams,  muslins,  dimities, 
lawns,  tarlatans,  and  the  like. 

White  Gmi'powder,  is  a  composition  of  chlorate 
of  potash  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  It  possesses 
great  explosive  properties,  too  violent  indeed  to  make 
it  useful  as  a  munition  of  war. 

White  hall,  in  Michigan ,  a  village  of  White  River 
tw  p.,  Muskegon  co. ;  pop.  842. 

Whitehall,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  twp.  of  Lehigh  co. 

Whitehall,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Abbeville  co. 

Whitehall,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Albemarle  co. 

White'll  ill,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Robertson  co. 

Whi  te'horn,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Hawkins  co. 

Whiteliouse,  Edward  Orange,  (hwit'hows,)  an  Eng¬ 
lish  electrician,  b.  at  Bristol,  1815,  alter  practising 
medicine  for  some  years,  devoted  himself  to  scientific 
pursuits,  and  more  especially  to  the  carrying  out  of  au 
electric  telegraph  between  England  and  America.  He 
labored  constantly,  night  and  day,  for  more  than  three 
years,  at  the  solution  of  this  problem,  and  was  so  far  suc¬ 
cessful  that  he  carried  the  electrical  current  through 
3,000  miles  of  wire  immersed  in  the  Thames  off  Wool¬ 
wich,  overcoming  the  difficulty  which  electricians  had 
hitherto  been  unable  to  surmoqnt —  the  absorption  of 
the  electrical  current  by  tlie  water.  W.,  on  account  of 
ill-health,  was  prevented  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable  between  Newfoundland 
and  Valentia,  Ireland. 

W'hile  House,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  township  of 
Robeson  co. ;  pop.  684. 

WDaste  I+a'tly,  (The.)  (Superstitions)  Under  this 
specific  designation,  the  Germans,  English,  and  Scots 
cherish,  among  their  respective  legends,  the  name  of  a 
supernatural  visitaut  supposed  to  have  been  seen  by 
mortal  eyes  at  certain  times  and  upon  particular  occa¬ 
sions.  In  Germany,  under  the  name  of  Bertha,  this 
apparition  was  first  seen  at  Rosenberg,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  16th  century.  Since  then,  she  is  said  to  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  many  of  the  castles  of  the  German  nobility, 
both  by  night  and  by  day,  and  especially  just  before 
the  death  of  a  member  of  the  family.  The  W.  L.  has 
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thus  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  ancestress  of  the 
house,  reveals  her  impalpable  presence  clad  in  snow- 
white  ropes,  carries  a  chatelaine  of  keys  at  her  side, 
and  sometimes  watches  over  the  children  ot'  the  family 
while  the  nurses  sleep.  The  visitations  by  the  W.  L. 
of  so  many  noble  families  has  been  accounted  for  by 
the  intermarriages  which  have  taken  place  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Uosenherg  line,  in  whose  train  she  followed. 
Thus,  in  the  castle  of  Beilin,  the  IK.  L  is  said  to  have  I 
bee ti  seen  three  times,  first  in  162S,  and  again  in  18401 
and  1850.  In  England,  the  W.  L.  is  still  believed  by 
the  peasantry  to  haunt  certain  ancient  castles  and 
manor-houses;  and  the  same  belief  yet  lingers  in  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  where  this  apparition  was  long 
supposed  to  he  the  presiding  genius  of  the  fortunes  of 
certain  families.  Sir  Waiter  Scott,  in  his  Monastery, 
has  well  described  this  spectral  guardian  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  White  Lady  of  A  vend.”  But  it  is  in  Ger¬ 
many,  where  superstition  has  lingered  longest,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  greater  number  of  traditions  regard¬ 
ing  White  Ladies.  The  name  Bertha  or  Berhta  (almost 
identical  with  that  of  W.  L.)  is  held  to  be  that  of  the 
great  goddess  of  nature,  who  appears  also  under  other 
names,  and  who  is  supposed  to  go  her  rounds  upon 
Twelfth-Night,  and  make  exhibition  of  her  supernatu¬ 
ral  powers.  Certaiu  dishes  eaten  in  many  districts  of 
Germany  about  the  season  of  Christmas  and  until  after 
Twelfth-Night,  such  as  fish,  oatmeal-gruel,  dumplings, 
Ac.,  are  cousecraied  to  Berhta,  as  being  the  divinity 
who  influences  birth  and  death,  and  presides  over  the 
ordering  and  fortunes  of  the  household. 

Will telocke,  Sia  Bulstrode,  (hwit'ldk,)  a  distin¬ 
guished  English  statesman  and  legist,  it.  in  London, 
1005,  became  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640, 
and  chairman  of  the  committee  of  impeachment  of 
Lord  Strafford  (g.  v.).  lie  acted  as  mediator  between 
Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament,  1642-3;  became  Lord 
Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal;  and  ambassador  to 
Swedeu,  with  which  country  he  formed  an  alliance  on 
behalf  of  Cromwell.  After  the  latter’s  death,  he  be¬ 
came  Lord-Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  President  of  the 
Council  of  State,  and  virtual  ruler  of  the  kingdom.  I). 
1076. 

White  Het'al.  (Metall.)  The  name  given  to  an  alloy 
of  bismuth,  antimony,  and  lead,  used  for  common  tea- 
table  furniture,  machinery  bearings,  Ac. 

Wllite  IBotiiitains,  (The.)  Prof.  Agassiz,  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  communication,  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  upon  the 
former  existence  of  local  glaciers  in  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains,  states  that,  whatever  muy  have  been  the  number 
of  the  higher  peaks  of  the  White  Mountains  that  at  any 
given  time  during  the  glacial  period  rose  above  the 
great  ice-sheet  which  then  Covered  the  country,  this 
mountain  range  offered  no  obstacle  to  the  southward 
movement  and  progress  of  the  northern  ice-fields,  the 
drift,  so  called,  having  the  same  general  characteristics 
on  tlie  northern  and  southern  sides  of  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains.  I11  addition  to  this  great  sea  of  ice,  however,  he 
finds  material  evidence  to  prove  the  existence  of  many 
local  glaciers  at  different  points,  and  he  infers  that  they 
are  of  more  recent  date.  He  expects  hereafter  to  show 
that  the  action  of  local  glaciers  of  the  White  Mountains 
began  to  bo  circumscribed  within  the  areas  they  cov¬ 
ered  after  the  typical  drift  had,  in  consequence  of  the 
nieltiug  of  the  northern  ice-sheet,  beeu  laid  bare  in  the 
Middle  States,  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and 
even  after  the  southern  portion  of  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  had  been  uncovered,  and  when  the  White 
Mountains,  the  Adirondack,  and  Katahdin  were  the 
only  ice-clad  peaks  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

White  Oak,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  McLean  co. ;  p.  532. 

White  Oak.  in  Kentucky, a  prec.  of  Adair  co. ;  p.  1,237 

While  Oak,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Harrison  co. ;  p.  872. 

White  Oak.  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Bladen  co. ; 
pop.  1,265.  —  A  twp.  of  Jones  co. ;  pop.  660. 

White  Oak,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Perry  co. ;  pop.  503 

White  Oak  Flieese,  in  the  United  States,  the  trade 
name  bestowed  on  a  class  of  inferior  cheese  made  from 
skimmed  milk. 

White  Oak  Flats,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Sevier  co. ; 
pop.  614. 

Wiiite  Oaks,  i u  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Onslow  co. ; 

p  p.  1,2M). 

White  Oak  Tim  ber.  (Bot.)  See  Quercus,  in  the 
body  of  the  work. 

White  Pine.  (Bot.)  See  Pi.sui,  in  the  body  of  the 
Encyclopedia. 

White  Plains,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  and  vill.  of  Greene 
co. ;  pop.  8;»7. 

White  Itiv'er,  in  Arkansas ,  a  twp.  of  Independence 
co.;  pop.  1,472.  —  A  twp.  of  Izard  co. ;  pop.  366.  —  A 
twp.  of  White  co.;  pop.  60. —  A  twp.  of  Woodruff  co. ; 
pop.  944. 

Wiiite  River,  in  California,  a  twp.  of  Tulare  co. ; 
pop.  120. 

White  River,  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Franklin  twp., 
Wayne  co. ;  pop.  14  4. 

White  River,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  village  of 
King  co. ;  pop.  277. 

W  iiite  Rock,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Franklin  co.; 
pop.  280. 

W  iiite  Rock,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  McDonald  co. ; 
pop.  34-4. 

White's,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Morgan  co. ;  pop.  220. 

Wrhi  tes'burg,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Jefferson  co. ; 
pop.  518. 

White's  Creek,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Bladen 
co. ;  pop.  1,440. 

Wiiite  Springs,  in  Florida,  a  prec.  of  Hamiltou  co. : 
pop.  1,920. 
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White  Spr nee;  (sprnns.)  (Bot.)  The  timber  of  a  kind 
of  spruce.  Abies  alba,  much  used  for  ships’  masts  and 
spars,  and  for  sawing  into  scantlings,  Ac. 

White's  Sclioolhouse,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of 
Hardeman  co. ;  pop.  448. 

White  Shoals,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Leo  co. ;  pop. 
2,750. 

White’s  Store,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Anson 
co. ;  pop.  1,358. 

White  Stone,  in  New  York,  a  vill.  of  Flushing  twp.. 
Queen’s  co. ;  pop.  1,9>i7. 

White's  to  ne,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Lancaster  co. ;  pop. 
2,078. 

Whites'ville,  in  Florida ,  a  town  of  Clay  co. ;  p.  155. 

Wliitesvillc,  in  Kentucky,  a  vill.  of  Boston  prec., 
Daviess  co. ;  pop.  257. 

White'ville,  in  Ai'kansas,  a  twp.  of  Marion  co. ;  p.  31 4. 

W  hitcvillc,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  and  vill.  of  Hardeman 
co. ;  pop .  1,572. 

Whiteville,  in  Indiana,  a  vill.  of  Union  twp.,  Mont¬ 
gomery  co. ;  pop.  129. 

Whitewater,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Dubuque  co. ;  pop. 
1,160. 

Whitewater,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Hamilton  co. ;  pop. 
1,609. 

W  ha  te  water,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Oconee  co. ; 
pop.  526. 

White  W  ax,  (icdks.)  (Chem.)  Bleached  bees’-wax ; 
also,  an  insect  wax  obtained  in  China. 

Whit'Iiehl,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Hickman  co. ;  pop. 
840. 

Wliit'fi eld's,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Jasper  co. ;  p.  797. 

W hit  ley,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec. of  Whitley  co.;  p.  1,210. 

Whi  Fman's,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Lincoln  co. ;  pop. 
1,302. 

Whitney,  William  Dwight,  (hwlt’ne.)  an  eminent 
American  philologist,  b.  in  Mass.,  1827,  graduated  at 
Williams  Coll,  in  1845,  and  in  1854  was  appointed  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology  at  Yale 
Coll.  He  is  one  of  the  chief  editors  of  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society,  and  in  1869  was  chosen 
President  of  the  American  Philological  Association. 
He  is  reputed  one  of  the  most  profound  Oriental  scholars 
of  the  present  day. 

Whit  Hey  Ridge,  in  Maine,  a  twp.  of  Penobscot  co. ; 
pop.  18. 

Whitney’s  Point,  in  New  York,  a  vill.  of  Triangle 
twp  ,  Broome  co. ;  pop.  480. 

Whit  taker's,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Harris  co. ;  pop. 
813. 

Whymper.  Edward,  ( hwim'pnr ,)  an  English  artist 
and  traveller,  b.  in  London,  1840,  has  acquired  great 
celebrity  by  his  mountaineering  exploits,  particularly 
that  of  the  Pointe  des  Ecrins,  the  loftiest  peak  of  the 
French  Alps,  which  mountain,  having  heretofore  baf¬ 
fled  the  most  expert  cragsmen  and  guides,  he  ascended 
in  1864.  Between  the  years  1861-5,  in  a  series  of  expedi¬ 
tions  remarkable  for  boldness  and  success,  W.  ascended 
one  after  another  peaks  which  had  beeu  hitherto  looked 
upon  as  inaccessible;  of  these  perilous  undertakings, 
the  principal  was  his  gaining  the  summit  of  the  Mat¬ 
terhorn, in  July,  1865,  when  four  of  his  companions  lost 
their  lives.  In  1867  lie  explored  N.W.  Greenland,  and 
demonstrated  the  former  existence  of  luxuriant  vegeta¬ 
tion  in  those  high  northern  latitudes.  The  fossil  plants 
he  collected  on  this  occasion  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  As  an  author,  he  is  known  by  his  Scrambles 
amongst  the  Alps  in  the  years  1800-9,  London.  3d  ed..  1872. 
In  1874-5,  lie  was  engaged  in  exploring  Greenland. 

Wiceacamee,  (wlk-kah-kah-mc',)  in  North  Carolina,  a 
twp.  of  Northampton  co. ;  pop.  1,641. 

Wieliita,  (we-she'tah,)  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Sedgwick 
co. ;  pop.  689. 

W'ick  am.  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Limestone  co. ;  p.  882. 

Wick  en Kmii’2.  in  Arizona  Territory,  a  dist.  of  Yava¬ 
pai  co. ;  pop.  174. 

Wick  er’s,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Clay  co. ;  pop.  770. 

Wicker-work,  ( wWur-wurk ,)  the  general  name  of 
all  kinds  of  baskets,  hampers,  Ac.,  woven  from  osiers. 

Wid  ow  Rog  ers’s,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Claiborne 
co. ;  pop.  530. 

Wil'bankc's,  in  Texas ,  a  prec.  of  Hill  co. ;  pop.  574. 

Wilbcrforce,  Henry  William,  (wll  bur-fdrs,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  English  prelate  and  theologian,  b.  1805,  3d  son  of 
tho  celebrated  philanthropist,  William  Wilberforee, 
graduated  at  Oxford  in  1826,  and  took  holy  orders.  In 
1845  he  became  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Lord  High  Almo¬ 
ner  of  England,  and,  in  1869,  Bishop  of  Winchester  and 
Prelate  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  Bishop  W..  besides 
being  a  pulpit  orator  of  high  excellence,  lias  written 
much  and  well  on  various  subjects;  one  of  his  works 
is  A  History  of  the  American  Church. 

Wil  bur,  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Douglas  co. ;  pop.  243. 

Wil  biirton,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Fayette  co. ;  pop. 

1 ,509. 

Wild  Roar, (-bor.)  (Manuf.)  The  English  trade  name 
tor  a  kind  of  black  camlet  manufactured  for  ecclesias¬ 
tical  vestments,  in  pieces  of  30  yards  of  54  inches  width.  | 

Wild  Fat,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Cherokee  co. ;  pop.  640.  | 

—  A  (list,  of  Clarke  co.;  pop.  528. 

Wild'eat,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  McMinn  co. ;  pop. 
850. 

—  A  dist.  of  Obion  co. ;  pop.  1,280. 

Wil  derness,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Nicholas 
co. ;  pop.  824. 

Wilder’s,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Johnson  co. ; 
pop  1,203. 

Wild  wood,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Craven  co.; 
pop.  2,241. 

Wiley,  iu  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Dickson  co.;  pop.  630.  I 

Wiley's  Cove,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Searcy  co.;p.063.  | 
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Wilhelm,  Carl,  ( veVtm ,)  a  German  composer,  b.  at 
Schnmlkalden,  in  Thuringia,  1815,  is  the  author  of  Die 
Wacht  am  lihein,  (“The  Guard  on  the  Rhine,’*)  one 
of  the  battle-songs  of  the  Germans. 

Wilbelinslmfeii,  (vel'emz-ha-f  n,)  a  strongly  fortified 
military  port  of  Prussia  in  Hanover,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Elbe. 

Wil'kerson  Cross  Roads,  in  Tennessee,*  district 
of  Rutherford  co. ;  pop.  1,608. 

Wilkes,  John,  a  celebrated  English  journalist  and  po¬ 
litical  agitator,  n.  in  London,  1727.  In  1757  he  entered 
Parliament, and  in  1762 established  the  “North  Briton,” 
in  which  journal  he  assailed  Lord  Bute's  Tory  govt,  so 
as  to  compel  it  to  resign  office.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  of  London  for  libelling 
George  111.,  and  in  1764  outlawed  the  kingdom.  Re¬ 
turning  in  1769  he  became  the  idol  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  and  was  triumphantly  returned  to  Parliament  for 
Middlesex,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the 
king  and  govt.  In  1774  “Jack  Wilkes”  was  elected 
Lord  Mayor  and  again  returned  for  Middlesex,  and 
while  in  Parliament  was  one  of  the  strongest  opponents 
of  the  American  War.  D.  1797. 

Wilkin,  in  Minnesota,  a  W.  central  co. ;  cap.  Pomme 
do  Terre ;  pop.  295. 

Wil'kins's  .Hills,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Haywood 
co. ;  pop.  1,119. 

Wilkinson,  Sir  John  Gardner,  (wiVkhi-shn,)  an  Eng¬ 
lish  archaeologist,  b.  in  Westmoreland,  1797,  during  a 
prolonged  residence  in  Egypt  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  ancient  history  and  the  architectural  re¬ 
mains  of  that  country,  the  fruits  of  which  may  be 
found  in  his  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians,  derived  from  a  Compariso  n  of  the  Fainting,  Sculp¬ 
ture,  and  Monuments  still  existing,  with  the  Accounts  of 
Ancient  Authors  (1837-41);  a  History  of  Modern  Egypt 
and  Thebes  (1844);  and  Egyptians  in  the  Time  of  the 
Pharaohs  (1857). 

Wi  Ik  i  nson,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Talbot  co. ;  pop.  1,160. 

Willamette,  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Yam  Hill  co. ;  pop. 
383.  —  A  prec.  of  Lane  co. ;  pop.  264. 

Willard,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  precinct  and  city  of 
Box  Elder  co. ;  pop.  685. 

Wil'Iey,  in  West  Virginia ,  a  township  of  Lewis  co. ; 
pop.  2,515. 

Williams,  Samuel  Wells,  (wil'yumz,)  an  American 
scholar  and  diplomatist,  B.  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1812,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  China  in  1833  as  a  printer  for  the  Missionary 
Board  at  Canton,  where  he  assisted  in  editing  “The 
Chinese  Repository  ”  He  learned  the  Japanese  lan¬ 
guage,  and  translated  into  it  portions  of  the  Scriptures; 
and  as  the  best  Chinese  scholar  in  the  Missions,  he  con¬ 
tributed  to  Dr.  Bridgman’s  “Chinese  Chrestomathy,” 
and  published  Easy  Lessons  in  Chinese  (1846)  ;  An  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Chinese.  Vocabulary  (1843);  and,  in  1844,  a  Chi¬ 
nese  Commercial  Guide.  After  his  return  home  in  1845, 
he  brought  out  'The  Middle  Kingdom  (2  vo’s.,  1848).  Re¬ 
turning  to  China  in  1848,  he  became  editor  of  “The 
Chinese  Repository;”  in  1853-4,  interpreter  to  Com. 
Perry’s  Japan  expedition  ;  and  in  1856  secretary  and 
interpreter  to  the  American  legation.  In  1858  he  as¬ 
sisted  Mr.  W.  B.  Reed,  the  American  envoy,  in  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  at  Tientsin,  and  the  next  year  proceeded 
with  Mr.  Ward  to  Pekin  to  exchange  the  ratifications. 
In  1860  he  returned  to  the  U.  States,  and  spent  nearly 
two  years  there;  then  went  back  to  China  as  Secretary 
of  Legation  to  Mr.  Burlingame,  and  rendered  great 
service  in  the  negotiation  ol  the  treaties  of  the  Western 
Powers  with  the  Chinese  government. 

Williams,  Monier,  an  English  orientalist  and  author, 
b.  at  Bombay,  1819,  was  appointed  Professor  of  San¬ 
skrit  at  Oxford  in  1860.  His  works  include:  A  Practi¬ 
cal  Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  Language,  arranged  with 
reference  to  the  Classical  Languages  of  Europe,  for  the  Use 
of  English  Students  (2d  ed.,  1857);  and  an  edition  of  the 
Sanskrit  drama  Vikramorvasi  (1849);  An  English  and 
Sanskrit  Dictionary  (1861);  a  translated  edition  of  the 
S'ahuntald,  iu  English  prose  and  verse  (2d  ed.,  1856); 
Rudiments  of  Hindustani,  with  an  Explanation  of  the 
Per  si- A  rabic  Alphabet  (1868) ;  History  of  the  Application 
of  the.  Roman  Alphabet  to  the  Languages  of  India  ;  the 
Hindustani  Pinter;  and  Indian  Epic  Poetry.  Mr.  W. 
has  since  1863  been  engaged  upon  a  Sanskrit  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Dictionary,  to  be  published  by  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

William*,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Wilkes  co.;  pop.  973. 

Williams,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Sangamon  co. ; 
pop.  1,279. 

Williams,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Stone  co. ;  pop.  332. 

Williams,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Dauphin 
co. ;  pop .  1,451. 

Will  iams,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Smith  co. ;  pop. 
860. 

Williams,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Wood  co. ;  pop. 


1,486. 

William's  R  ridge,  in  New  York .  a  villuge  of  West 
Farms  twp.,  Westchester  co. ;  pop.  144. 

Will  iamsboro,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Rock¬ 
ingham  co.;  pop.  2,340. 

Will  iamsburg',  in  Florida,  a  twp.  of  Jefferson  co.; 

pop.  263. 

Williamsburg,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Beaver  twp.. 

No  I  de  co. ;  pop.  213. 

Williamsburg,  in  West  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Green¬ 
brier  co. ;  pop.  1,012. 

William's  Hill,  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Caldwell 


co. ;  pop.  774. 

Williamson.  ( wil'ydm-sun ,)  in  Missouri,  a  village  of 
Lewis  co. ;  pop.  180. 

Williamson's,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Richmond 
co. ;  pop.  2,044. 
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Williamson's  Valley,  in  Arizona  Territory ,  a  dis¬ 
trict  of  Yavapai  co. ;  pop.  160. 

'William's  Tan  Yard,  in  Tennessee,  a  district  of 
Carter  co. ;  pop.  e>00. 

Will  iamsiown,  in  Indiana ,  a  village  of  Posey  twp., 
Clay  co. ;  pop.  65. 


WIND 

SUPPLEMENT. 

Wilson  Creek,  in  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Grayson  co. ; 
pop.  3,231. 

W  ilson  Hill,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Marshall  co. ; 
pop.  882. 

AY i Ison's,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Sanford  co.;  pop.  957. 
Wilson's,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Hall  co. ;  pop.  877. 


WINE 


Wiliiainslowil,  in  West  Virginia,  a  village  of  Wil-  AA'il'ton  Jnnc'lion,  in  Iowa,  a  vill.  of  Milton  twp.. 


liam  twp.,  Wood  co. ;  pop.  282. 

AYilliam's  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of 
Porter  twp.,  Schuylkill  co. ;  pop.  425. 

Wil'lis,  in  Tennessee ,  a  district  of  Macon  co. ;  pop.  280. 

AA'il'lisburjf,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Washingtoh  co. ; 
pop.  1,385. 

Willis ka,  in  Jowa,  a  vill.  of  Jackson  twp.,  Montgom¬ 
ery  co. ;  pop.  457. 

AA'iH  inan,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Kandiyohi  co. ; 
pop.  449. 

Willoughby,  ( wiVlo-be ,)  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  and  vill.  of 
Lake  co. ;  pop.  2,516. 

AAillow,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Cherokee  co.;  pop.  278. 

AAillow  Creek,  in  Montana  Territory,  a  twp.  of  Gal¬ 
latin  co. ;  pop.  116. 

Willow  Creek,  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Umatilla  co. ; 
pop.  133. 

Willow  Fork,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Moniteau  co.; 
pop.  2,242. 

AYillow  Spring,  in  Texas,  a  vill.  of  Earth  co. ;  pop. 
238. 

Willow  Tea,  ( wll'lo .)  A  substitute  for  the  native  tea 
used  by  the  poorer  classes  iu  China;  it  is  obtained  by 
triturating  the  leaves  of  the  willow,  and  it  is  also  used 
for  the  adulteration  of  the  true  teas  exported  from 
China. 

Willow  AA’are,  (-wer.)  The  name  generally  given  to 
all  wicker-work  articles  made  from  the  twigs  of  the 
willow-tree. 

YATillsTord,  iu  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Giles  co. ;  p.  1,346. 

Wil'son,  Daniel,  a  Scottish  author,  b.  in  Edinburgh, 
1816,  was  appointed  in  1S53  Professor  of  History  and 
English  Literature  iu  the  University  of  Toronto,  Can¬ 
ada,  and  in  1860  was  chosen  President  of  the  Canadian 
Institute.  His  literary  works  include  Memortuls  of 
Edinburgh  in  the  Olden  Time  (1847);  The  Archieology 
and  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland  (2d  ed.,  1803);  Pre¬ 
historic  Man;  Researches  into  the  Origin  of  Civilization 
in  the  Old  and  the  New  World  (2d  ed.,  1865);  and  Chat- 
terton:  a  Biographical  Study  (1869). 

AYil'son,  Erasmus,  an  eminent  English  physician  and 
writer  ou  medical  science,  b.  1800,  became  Professor  of 
Dermatology  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London, 
iu  1869.  Dr.  YV,  who  is  renowned  for  Ins  knowledge 
of  diseases  of  the  skin,  began  his  professional  career  as 
an  anatomist;  and  has  written  The  Dissector  s  Manual; 
The  Anatomist's  Vade-Mecum;  Diseases  of  the  Skin; 
Lectures  on  Dermatology ;  Food ,  us  a  Means  of  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Disease,  &c.,  Ac. 

Wilson,  Henrt,  an  American  statesman,  B.  at  Farm¬ 
ington,  N.  11.,  18 12,  commenced  life  as  a  working  shoe¬ 
maker.  In  1840  he  became  a  member  of  the  State  Leg¬ 
islature,  and  a  decided  opponent  of  slavery,  so  that  at 
the  National  Whig  Convention  of  1848,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  ami-slavery  resolutions  being  rejected, 
he  withdrew,  and  was  active  iu  organising  the  Free 
Soil  Party,  lie  purchased  about  this  time  the  “Boston 
Republican,”  a  daily  paper,  which  he  edited  for  two 
years.  Iu  1851-2  he  was  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Senate;  in  1852,  President  of  the  National  Free 
Soil  Convention  at  Pittsburgh;  in  1853,  a  member  of 
the  State  Constitutional  Convention,  and  the  Free  Soil 
candidate  for  Governor.  In  1855  he  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  where  he  has  remained  ever  since;  and, 
throughout  the  crisis  of  the  Civil  War,  acted  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  ou  Military  Affairs.  After  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  prominent  but  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  U.  States  in  1868$  Re  was 
nominated  and  elected  to  that  position  iu  1872.  His 
published  works  include:  History  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Measures  of  the  ‘61th  and  38 th  United  States  Congresses 
(1864);  Military  Measures  of  the  United  States  Congress 
(1866);  Testimonials  of  American  Statesmen  and  Jurists 
to  the  Truths  of  Christianity  (1867);  and  a  History  of  the 
Reconstruction  Measures  of  the  ‘SUth  and  40 th  Congresses 
(1868).  His  last  labor  was  an  elaborate  work,  the  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America ,  in  3  vols.  The 
1st  vol.  was  published  in  1872,  the  2d  vol.  iu  1873,  and 
the  3d  vol.  in  1874.  D.  Nov.  22,  1876. 

YVil  'son,  John,  a  Scottish  poetaud  man  of  letters,  b.  at 
Paisley  in  1785,  received  his  education  at  Glasgow  and 
Oxford,  became  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  popular  con¬ 
tributors  to  “Blackwood’s  Edinburgh  Magazine,”  and 
in  1820  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  Edinburgh  Uni¬ 
versity.  His  finest  poem  is  The  City  of  the  Plague  (1816), 
and  his  most  brilliant  papers  iu  “Blackwood  ”  are  the 
famous  Nodes  Amhrusiuner,  published  under  the  pseu- 
dommof  “Christopher  North.”  liis  Lights  and  Sha¬ 
dows  of  Scottish  Life  has  passed  through  many  editions. 
D.  1854. 

Wilson,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop.  944. 

Wilson,  in  Minnesota,  a.  twp.  of  Winona  co. ;  jiop.  1,016. 

YA'ilson,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Audrain  co. ;  pop.  1,740. 
— A  twp.  of  Gentry  co. ;  pop.  852. — A  twp.  of  Adair  co. ; 
pop.  1,119. 

Wilson,  in  Texas,  a  S.S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Indian 
Territory  ;  area ,  abt.  1,400  sq.  m.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Verdigris  River  and  also  drained  by  Falls  and  Elk 
rivers.  The  bottoms  of  the  rivers  are  wide  and  very 
fertile ;  on  the  high  prairies  the  soil  is  thin,  but  produces 
good  pastures.  It  is  well  wooded  with  the  black  wal¬ 
nut.  white  ash,  hickory,  burr,  oak,  Ac.  The  county 
contains  valuable  beds  of  coal  and  salt  spriugs.  Cap. 
Syracuse.  Pop.  2,556. 


Muscatine  co. ;  pop.  1,317. 

AYin'aiit’s  Hill,  in  New  York,  a  vill.  of  North  Green- 
bush  twp.,  Rensselaer  co. ;  pop.  140. 

AVincey,  or  AVinsey,  {win'ze.)  (Manuf.)  A  stout,  un¬ 
figured  mixed  stuff  of  cotton  and  worsted,  used  for 
women's  petticoats,  Ac. 

AVin  Chester,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Gratis  twp.,  Preble 
co. ;  pop.  430. — A  village  of  Knox  twp.,  Columbiana  co. ; 
pop.  235 — A  vill.  of  Madison  twp.,  Guernsey  co. ;  pop. 
179. — A  vill.  of  Madison  twp.,  Franklin  co. ;  pop.  633. 

AA'inoliester,  iu  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Franklin  co. ; 
pop.  2,539. 

AA'iml,  n.  (Meteorol.)  There  are  eight  principal  direc¬ 
tions  iti  which  winds  blow:  north,  north-east,  east,  south¬ 
east,  south,  south-west ,  wed,  and  north-west.  Mariners 
further  divide  each  of  the  distances  between  these  eight 
directions  into  four  others,  making  in  all  32  directions, 
which  are  called  prints  or  rhumbs.  A  figure  of  these  32 
rhumbs  on  a  circle,  in  t lie  form  of  a  star,  is  known  as 
the  mariner's  card.  The  direction  of  the  wind  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  means  of  vanes,  and  its  velocity  by  means  of 
the  anemometer,  q.  v.  We  have  but  few  experimental 
results  as  to  the  law  of  the  intensity  of  the  force  which 
wind  exerts  ou  surfaces  exposed  to  its  action.  Smeaton 
gives  a  table  compiled  by  Rouse  from  a  considerable 
number  of  facts  and  experiments;  be  observts  that 
these  experiments  do  not  deserve  as  much  confidence 
for  velocities  above  as  for  velocities  below  50  miles  an 
hour.  The  numerical  values  lor  the  pressure  given  in 
this  table  seems  to  have  been  calculated  ou  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  the  pressure  is  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  velocity  of  the  wind;  they  are  approximately  given 
by  the  formula 

/  =  0  002214  v'2, 

where  j/  being  the  velocity  of  the  wind  in  feet  per 
second,  f  is  the  pressure  iu  pounds  per  square  foot. 
According  to  the  more  or  less  constant  directions  in 
which  winds  blow,  they  may  be  classed  as  regular,  peri¬ 
odical,  and  variable  winds.  —  1.  Regular  winds  are  those 
which  blow  all  the  year  through  in  a  virtually  constant 
direction.  These  winds  are  also  known  as  the  trade 
winds  (q.  v.  iu  the  body  of  this  work).  —  2.  Periodical 
winds  are  those  which  blow  regularly  iu  the  same  di¬ 
rection  at  the  same  seasons,  and  at  the  same  hours  of 
the  day ;  the  monsoon,  simoon,  and  the  land  and  sea 
breeze  are  examples  of  this  class.  The  name  monsoon 
is  given  to  winds  which  blow  for  six  months  in  one  di¬ 
rection,  and  for  six  mouths  in  another.  They  are  prin¬ 
cipally  observed  iu  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  Arabian  Gull,  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  in  the  Chinese  Sea.  These 
winds  blow  towards  the  continents  in  summer,  and  in 
a  contrary  direction  iu  winter.  The  simoon  is  a  hot 
wind  which  blows  over  the  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  which  is  characterized  by  its  high  temperature  and 
by  the  sands  which  it  raises  in  the  atmosphere  and 
carries  with  it.  During  the  prevalence  of  this  wind  the 
air  is  darkened,  the  skin  feels  dry,  the  respiration  is 
accelerated,  and  a  burning  thirst  is  experienced.  This 
wind  is  known  under  the  name  of  sirocco  in  Italy  and 
Algiers,  where  it  blows  from  the  great  desert  of  Sahara. 
In  Egypt,  where  it  prevails  from  the  end  of  April  to 
June,  it  is  called  kamsin.  The  natives  of  Africa,  in 
order  to  protect  themselves  from  the  effects  of  the  too 
rapid  perspiration  occasioned  by  this  wind,  cover  them¬ 
selves  with  fatty  substances.  The  land  and  sea  breeze 
is  a  wind  which  blows  on  the  sea-coast  during  the  day 
from  the  sea  towards  the  land,  and  during  the  night 
from  the  land  to  the  sea.  For  during  the  day  the  land 
becomes  more  heated  than  the  sea,  in  consequence  of 
its  lower  specific  heat  and  greater  conductivity,  and 
lienee  as  the  superincumbent  air  becomes  more  heated 
than  that  upon  the  sea,  it  ascends  and  is  replaced  by  a 
current  of  colder  and  denser  air  flowing  from  the  sea 
towards  the  land.  During  the  night  the  land  cools 
more  rapidly  than  the  sea,  and  hence  the  same  pheno¬ 
menon  is  reproduced  in  a  contrary  direction.  The  sea 
breeze  commences  after  sunrise,  increases  to  3  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  decreases  towards  evening,  and  is 
changed  into  a  land  breeze  after  sunset.  These  winds 
are  only  perceived  at  a  slight  distance  from  the  shores. 
They  are  regular  in  the  tropics,  but  less  60  in  our  cli¬ 
mates;  and  traces  of  them  are  seen  as  far  as  the  coasts 
of  Greenland.  The  proximity  of  mountains  also  gives 
rise  to  periodical  daily  breezes.  —  3.  Y'ariable  winds  are 
those  which  blow  sometimes  in  one  direction  and  some¬ 
times  iu  another,  alternately,  without  being  subject  to 
any  law.  In  inpan  latitudes  the  direction  of  the  winds 
is  very  variable;  towards  the  poles  this  irregularity  in¬ 
creases,  ami  under  the  arctic  zone  the  winds  frequently 
blow  from  several  points  of  the  horizon  at  once.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  approaching  the  torrid  zone,  they 
become  more  regular.  The  south-west  wind  prevails  in 
tlie  north  of  France,  in  England,  and  in  Germany  ;  in 
the  south  of  France  the  direction  inclines  towards  the 
north,  and  in  Spain  and  Italy  the  north  wind  predomi¬ 
nates. —  Spite  of  the  great  irregularity  which  charac¬ 
terizes  the  direction  of  the  winds  iu  our  latitude,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  wind  has  a  preponderating  ten¬ 
dency  to  veer  round  according  to  the  sun's  motion,  that 
is,  to  pass  from  north,  through  north-east,  east,  south¬ 
east  to  south,  and  so  on  round  in  the  same  direction 
from  west  to  north  ;  that  it  often  makes  a  complete  cir¬ 
cuit  in  that  direction,  or  more  than  one  in  succession, 
occupying  many  days  in  doiug  so,  but  that  it  rarely 
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veers,  and  very  rarely  or  never  makes  a  complete  circuit 
in  the  opposite  direction.  For  a  station  in  south  lati¬ 
tude  a  contrary  law  of  rotation  prevails.  This  law, 
though  more  or  less  suspected  tor  a  long  time,  was  first 
formally  enunciated  and  explained  by  Dove,  and  is 
known  as  Dove's  law  of  rotation  of  winds. 

AYen  <lom.  in  Minnesota ,a  twp.  of  Mower  co. ;  pop.  404. 

AA  i  n<lro\v.  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Rutherford  co. ;  pop. 
995. 

AA  imlsor,  ( wtn'ziir ,)  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  cf  Isle  of 
Wight  co.;  pop.  2,243. 

AA'ine.  The  ages  at  which  different  wines  attain  their 
perfection  are,  as  is  well  known,  extremely  different. 
“As  a  general  rule,”  says  Mulder,  “  wines  which  have 
retained  a  considerable  portion  of  albuminous  matter, 
and  possess  but  little  taunic  acid,  cannot  resist  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  time;  they  become  acid,  or  undergo  some 
other  change.  This  occurs  in  the  case  of  Rhine  wines, 
which  contain  but  little  alcohol;  and  all  those  wri»es 
which  coutain  much  sugar,  or  but  little  tannic  acid, 
cannot  be  kept  long.  M  ines  which  can  be  cellared  are 
those  which  improve;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  those 
wines  are  stored  which  improve  with  age.  In  these, 
odoriferous  substances  are  formed,  and  the  YV.  becomes 
less  acid  and  better  tasted.  Such  W.  as  is  colored  often 
deposits  a  considerable  amount  of  sediment;  and  if  it 
be  stored  in  casks,  there  is  a  constant  increase  of  alco¬ 
hol.”  YV.  is  improved  by  being  kept  in  wooden  casks, 
as  water  escapes  by  evaporation,  and  the  other  con¬ 
stituents  being  thus  concentrated,  exert  a  stronger 
chemical  action  upon  each  other,  and  render  the  YV. 
not  only  stronger,  but  better  flavored.  The  change, 
however,  does  not  stop  here.  The  loss  of  water  must 
be  replaced  by  the  addition  of  IK,  otherwise  the  action 
of  the  air  would  turn  the  W.  sour,  and  convert  the  al¬ 
cohol  into  acetic  acid;  and  the  diminution  of  water, 
which  is  thus  replaced  by  W.,  causes  a  constant  in¬ 
crease  of  tartaric  acid.  M  ines  which  are  poor  in  sugar 
may  thus  soon  become  too  sour;  and  consequently,  all 
wines  cannot  undergo  this  process.  The  popular  idea, 
that  YV.  which  has  grown  old  in  bottles  has  therefore 
become  richer  in  alcohol,  is  altogether  false,  and  is 
doubtless  founded  on  the  fact,  that  it  is  only  the 
strongest  w  ines  that  can  be  preserved.  The  color,  how¬ 
ever,  of  bottled  wine  is  materially  affected  by  age ;  li¬ 
queur-wines  and  red  wines  containing  no  large  amount 
of  tannic  acid,  becoming  darker,  while  wines  which 
are  rich  iu  tannic  acid,  as  Port,  for  example,  deposit  a 
sediment,  and  become  lighter.  Old  bottled  wines  con¬ 
tain  odoriferous  constituents  —  ethers  of  various  or¬ 
ganic  acids  —  which  are  not  found  in  new  YV.  The 
formation  of  these  compounds,  to  w  hich  IU.  owes  its 
aroma,  is  necessarily  associated  with  the  diminution  of 
the  fiee  acids,  which  diminution  can  only  occur  by  the 
acids  being  either  decomposed  or  combined  with  non¬ 
acid  substances,  both  of  which  operations  here  take 
place  as  t lie  result  of  a  very  slow  chemical  process. 
This  effect  of  time  may,  however,  be  imitated  by  art; 
and  if  bottles  corked,  but  not  quite  filled  with  YV.,  are 
placed  for  two  hours  in  warm  water  at  a  temperature 
of  185°,  and  after  cooling  are  filled,  their  contents  pos¬ 
sess  the  flavor  and  aroma  of  W.  that  has  been  bottled 
several  years.  This  result  was  originally  obtained  by 
Appert;  but  Pasteur  and  others  have,  during  the  last 
few  years,  again  brought  the  subject  before  the  French 
Academy.  Mines  which  have  been  long  in  bottle  some¬ 
times  acquire  a  peculiar  flavor,  which  is  incorrectly  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  cork.  It  is  in  reality  due  to  the  peculiar 
mould  which  grows  from  the  outside  of  the  cork  in¬ 
wards:  and  should  it  reach  the  inner  surface,  it  imparts 
to  the  contents  of  the  bottle  a  peculiar  taste;  and  this 
W.  is  said  to  he  corked.  Very  similar  to  this  is  what  is 
known  as  “  the  taste  of  the  cask,”  a  peculiar  flavor 
sometimes  acquired  by  YV.  before  bottliug.  This  flavor 
is  regarded  as  dependent  on  the  development  of  a  pecu¬ 
liar  essential  oil,  during  the  grow  th  of  “  mould,”  on  the 
surface  of  the  YV.  It  can  he  removed  by  the  addition 
to  each  pipe  of  about  a  quart  of  olive-oil,  w  hich  dis¬ 
solves  the  unpleasant  flavoring  matter,  and  carries  it  to 
the  surface.  In  submitting  matured  wines  to  chemical 
analysis,  it  is  found  that  they  differ  materially  from  one 
another  in  their  composition  ;  and  especially  as  the  YYr. 
is,  or  is  not,  red.  In  white  IK,  no  special  coloring 
matters  are  found,  and  only  a  trace  of  tannic  acid; 
while  iu  red  W.  both  are  present.  In  IK.  generally,  the 
principal  ingredients  are  alcohol  and  water;  then 
sugar,  gum,  extractive  and  albuminous  matters;  then 
free  organic  acids,  such  as  tartaric,  racemic,  malic,  and 
acetic  acid:  and  salts,  such  as  the  tartrates  of  potash, 
of  lime,  and  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  potash,  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  traces  of  phosphate  of  lime;  also,  espe¬ 
cially  in  old  wines,  substances  imparting  aroma,  as 
oenantbic  and  acetic  ethers,  and  other  volatile  odorifer¬ 
ous  matters  (among  which  Mulder  mentions  butyric 
and  cap ry lie  ethers,  each  having  a  pine-apple  odor, 
caproic,  pelargonic,  capric,  and  propionic  ethers,  amy- 
lic  alcohol,  and  many  of  its  ethers  and  other  com¬ 
pounds,  aldehyde,  acetal,  and  probably  racemic,  citric, 
and  malic  ethers).  In  red  w  ines,  and  in  many  others, 
a  little  iron, and  possibly  some  alumina,  may  be  found; 
and  lastly,  the  best  w  ines  contain,  according  to  Faur6, 
a  peculiar  matter,  w  hich  he  terms  cenunthin,  and  to 
which  he  ascribes  the  substance  or  body  of  the  IK. ; 
but  which  seems  to  other  chemists  scarcely  to  ditter 
from  gum  or  dextrine.  These  ingredients  vary  exceed¬ 
ingly  in  proportion.  The  quantity  of  some  is  so  small 
that  the  substance  almost  disappears  duriDg  analysis; 
others  can  just  be  determined  by  a  delicate  balance; 
while  others,  again,  are  freely  present.  Putting  aside 
taste  and  smell  as  standards  of  comparison,  most  of  the 
essential  dietetic  and  therapeutic  properties  of  IK.  de- 
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pend  upon  the  alcohol ,  sugar ,  and  /ree  acids ,  especially 
tartaric  acid,  contained  in  it.  The  following  table  shows 
the  percentage  of  ulcohol  in  different  wines: 


Port . 

to 

Madeira . 

19*0 

Sherry . 

«* 

15  4 

H4-7 

141 

« 

14-8 

Burgundy  . 

(« 

10  1 

M 

13-2 

Rhine  W  ine . 

95 

«« 

130 

Claret  . 

u 

91 

<« 
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Moselle . 

8-7 

M 

94 

Sugar  is  found  in  all  wines,  although  in  certain  kinds 
very  little  exists.  According  to  F  resen  ins,  the  sugar 
in  tour  kinds  of  lihiue  \V.  amounts  to  exactly  six- 
sevenths  of  the  extract  remaining  after  evaporation, 
the  seventh  part  consisting  of  the  salts  and  non-vola¬ 
tile,  uufcrmcntable  matter.  In  red  Bordeaux,  on  the 
other  hand,  very  little  sugar  is  found  ;  red  Sauterne 
contains  less  than  I  per  cent,  of  extract,  and  Hermi¬ 
tage  1-7  ;  hence  the  quantity  of  sugar  must  be  very 
minute;  while  some  kinds  of  Muscat  yield  24*6  of  an 
extract  containing  about  22  per  cent,  of  sugar.  Small 
as  is  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  some  wines,  it  is  of  great 
importance  in  diminishing  the  sharp  taste  of  the  free 
acids,  and  in  imparting  an  agreeable  flavor  to  the  IF 
Good  red  wines  should  contain  at  least  one-half  per 
cent,  of  sugar,  and  the  quantity  is  sometimes  larger. 
Some  ot  the  sweet  wines  contain  nearly  one-fourth  of 
their  weight  of  saccharine  matter.  IF.  is  subject  to 
several  diseases,  i.  e.,  to  conditions  in  which  it  has  be¬ 
come  so  altered  and  unfitted  for  use  as  to  have  lost  its 
distinct  character.  The  most  important  of  these  dis¬ 
eases  are: —  1.  The  Turning  of  IF.  This  disease  is  inci¬ 
dental  to  young  IF,  and  seems  to  occur  under  special 
conditions  ot  the  weather.  The  color  becomes  darker, 
and  the  taste  first  disappears,  and,  if  the  disease  goes 
on,  becomes  disagreeable;  the  IF  becomes  turbid  and 
acid.  This  disease  is  caused  by  a  decomposition  of  tar¬ 
tar. —  2.  The  Ropiness  of  W.  This  disease  consists  in  the 
formation  of  vegetable  mucus  from  the  sugar  of  the  IF, 
and  is  kuoyvn  as  mucous  fermentation.  The  wines 
liable  to  this  change  are  those  which  are  deficient  in 
tannic  acid. — 3.  The  Bitterness  of  IF,  to  which  Bur¬ 
gundy  wines  are  especially  exposed,  seems  due  to  a  sec¬ 
ond  fermentation,  inasmuch  as  a  large  amount  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  is  evolved.  It  has  been  ascribed,  whether 
correctly  or  not  we  cannot  say,  to  the  formation  of 
citric  ether,  which  is  very  bitter.  The  disease  is  caused 
by  the  sediment,  and  often  ceases  on  being  drawn  off 
into  other  casks.  —  4.  The  Acidifying  of  the  IF  depends 
upon  the  conversion  of  the  alcohol  into  acetic  acid,  and 
may  be  stopped  at  its  commencement  by  adding  alka¬ 
line  carbonates,  which,  however,  destroy  the  color  and 
affect  the  taste  of  the  IF. — 5.  The  Mouldiness  of  IF.  is 
a  disease  in  which  mould-plants  are  produced  on  the 
surface  of  the  IF  How  or  under  what  conditions  the 
mould  is  formed,  is  not  known,  except  that  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  air  is  favorable  to  the  disease.  It  is  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  article  to  give  even  a  full  list  of  all  the 
known  varieties  of  IF,  much  less  to  specify  their  pecu¬ 
liar  qualities.  The  chief  wines  of  France  and  Germany 
separately  noticed  in  the  Encyclopedia  are  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  (known  in  this  country  as  Claret ),  Burgundy , 
Champagne,  and  Rhine  wines.  There  are  very  choice 
sparkling  wines  made  in  Germany  of  both  the  Rhine 
and  Moselle  classes;  the  Moselle  wines  have  latterly 
been  artificially  flavored  either  with  musk  or  with  elder 
flowers,  to  imitate  the  flavor  of  the  Muscat  grape.  At 
first  it  was  carefully  and  judiciously  done,  but  is  now 
often  carried  to  excess.  Hungarian  and  Austrian  wines 
have  lately  come  into  popular  notice,  and  the  former 
have  found  much  favor  with  some  consumers.  But 
although  Hungary  produces  the  Tokay ,  which,  if  gen¬ 
uine  and  old,  is  scarcely  rivalled  in  the  world,  yet  the 
wines  commonly  used  are  inferior  in  many  respects  to 
the  ordinary  wines  of  France  and  Germany,  which 
they  most  resemble.  The  best  known  are  Carlowitz , 
St.  George,  and  Otlenburg —  white;  and  Erlauer ,  Ofner , 
Menes,  Buda,  and  Grosswardein  —  red  wines.  The  best 
Austrian  wines  are  those  of  Steinberg ,  I TJslau,  and  Gold- 
eck  —  red  and  white  of  each;  also  an  effervescing  IF. 
somewhat  like  sparkling  Burgundy,  called  Sparkling 
Voslauer.  The  wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal  are  in  the 
highest  esteem  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain  — 
those  of  the  former  country  best  known  under  the 
general  name  of  Sherry  (from  Xeres),  and  those  of  the 
latter  as  Burt.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wines,  like 
those  of  other  countries,  differ  widely  in  quality.  The 
highest  class  of  Sherries  are  those  which  are  techni¬ 
cally  called  dry,  that  is,  are  free  from  sweetness.  The 
Mantilla,  Manzanilta ,  Amontillado,  and  Vino  de  Pasto , 
are  of  this  kind.  Some  red  wines  are  also  made  in 
Spain,  as  tho  Tent  or  Rota  Tinto,  Paxarctc ,  Val  de  Pe%as, 
Benicarlo ,  &c.  The  produce  of  Spain  is  enormous, 
being  estimated  at  nearly  136  millions  of  gallons.  The 
Italian  wines  are  very  numerous.  The  best  reds  are 
Lambrusco ,  Barbnra,  Barolo,  Bracchetto,  Grignolino,  Ale- 
aticn ,  Broliny  Lnchrym re  Cfiristi ,  Ac.;  the  best  whites , 
Malvasia ,  Vino  Santo.  Vernaccia,  Ac.  Of  sparkling  wines, 
tho  red  and  white  Asti,  Passeretta,  Nebiolo,  and  one  or 
two  others,  are  very  good.  They  differ  much  from  the 
sparkling  wines  of  other  countries  in  being  less  effer¬ 
vescing.  The  chief  Greek  wines  are  those  of  Candid 
and  Cyprus,  but  not  much  of  either  comes  into  this 
country.  Madeira  was  long  famous  for  its  fine  white 
IF.,  hut  the  almost  total  destruction  ol  the  vines  by 
the  fungous  growth  known  as  the  oidium,  and  causing 
the  grape-disease,  temporarily  stopped  the  trade.  It  is, 
however,  beginning  to  revive.  From  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  very  large  quantities  of  inferior  IF  are  imported 
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and  sold  as  Sherry.  The  red  and  white  Constantin,  of 
that  colony  are,  however,  excellent  sweet  wines  of  a 
very  luscious  character.  The  United  States  have  begun 
to  grow  the  vine  extensively,  and  to  produce  IK  At 
present,  it  has  all  been  used  for  homeconsumption.  The 
most  celebrated  is  the  Catawba ,  and  a  very  good  imita¬ 
tion  of  Champagne.  The  Australian  colonies  have  also 
commenced  IK-making,  and  have  produced  very  fair 
finalities;  the  best  is  a  Mock-like  IK,  called  Ccvami. 
It  may  he  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  use  of 
IK.,  even  in  moderate  quantity,  is  not  necessary  for 
young  or  adult  persons  enjoying  good  ordinary  health, 
breathing  fresh  country  air,  and  not  exposed  to  over¬ 
work  or  any  other  abnormal  depressing  agency.  As. 
however,  life  advances,  and  the  circulation  becomes 
languid,  IK  in  moderation  becomes  au  essential,  or  at 
all  events,  a  valuable  article  of  food.  The  best  of  the 
cheap  wiues  are  those  of  Bordeaux:  they  are  pure, 
light,  and  exhilarating;  moderately  strong,  seldom 
containing  20  per  cent,  of  alcohol ;  free  from  sugar  and 
other  materials  likely  to  induce  gout  or  headache ;  and 
are  admirably  adapted,  according  to  Dr.  Druitt  (who 
bus  experimented  largely  upon  them),  for  children  with 
capricious  and  bad  appetites,  for  literary  persons,  and 
for  all  whose  occupations  are  chiefly  carried  on  in¬ 
doors,  and  which  tax  the  brain  more  than  the  muscle. 
They  should  ho  taken  at,  not  afUr  meals;  and  in  many 
cases,  when  judiciously  prescribed,  they  will  be  of  more 
service  to  patients  suffering  from  anaemia,  chlorosis, 
dyspepsia,  or  gouty  or  rheumatic  tendencies,  than  any 
form  of  medicine.  The  Bordeaux  wines  are,  moreover, 
of  great  use  in  relieving  the  restlessness,  nightly  wan: 
dering,  and  thirst  that  accompany  scarlet  fever  and 
measles  in  children;  one  part  of  IK  with  one  or  two 
of  cold  water,  according  to  age,  being  an  excellent 
drink,  acting  at  once  as  a  diaphoretic,  saline,  and  seda¬ 
tive.  The  Burgundy  wines  are  fuller,  stouter  (on  an 
average,  from  2  to  4  per  cent,  stronger  in  alcohol),  and 
higher  flavored  than  the  Bordeaux  of  equal  price.  The 
cheap  Burgundies  are  inferior  to  the  Bordeaux  as  me¬ 
dicinal  agents  ;  but  the  higher-priced  wines  are  of  ex¬ 
treme  service  in  cases  of  debility  with  nervous  exhaus¬ 
tion,  and,  as  Dr.  Druitt  remarks,  “  what  Bordeaux  is 
to  the  blood,  that  is  Burgundy  to  the  nerves.”  Among 
the  most  important  of  the  dearer  kinds  of  IK  are  Port, 
Sherry,  and  Champagne.  Good  old  Port,  when  genu¬ 
ine,  is  a  tonic  of  great  value  in  cases  of  fever  and  other 
forms  of  extreme  debility;  hut  many  persons  past  40 
dare  not  take  it  if  they  have  any  predisposition  to  gout. 
Port  IK  given  with  warm  water,  administered  with  a 
biscuit  at  bedtime,  often  induces  a  good  night’s  rest 
during  convalescence  from  fevers  or  other  weakening 
diseases.  Sherry,  in  a  dietetic  point  of  view,  if  pure’, 
agrees  well  witli  most  constitutions.  It  is  a  IK  that 
suits  the  stomach  in  many  cases  of  dyspepsia,  but  is 
not  often  prescribed  medicinally.  Champagne  is  a 
IK  tlrat  acts  as  a  most  valuable  medicine  in  cases  of 
vomiting,  irritable  stomach,  Ac.,  and  w  hen  the  appetite 
flags,  and  there  is  great  general  debility.  —  Apparatus 
fur  Determining  the  Alcoholic  Value,  of  1  Vine*.  Oneoft.be 
forms  of  this  apparatus  consists  of  a  glass  flask  resting 
on  a  tripod,  and  heated  by  a  spirit-lamp  (Fig.  131).  By 


means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube,  tin's  is  connected  with  a 
serpentine  placed  in  a  copper  vessel  filled  with  cold 
w  ater,  and  below  which  is  a  test-glass  for  collecting 
the  distillate.  On  this  are  three  divisions, one,  a,  which 
measures  tile  quantity  of  wine  taken :  the  two  others  in¬ 
dicating  one-half  and  one-third  of  this  volume.  The  test- 
glass  is  filled  with  the  wine  up  to  a;  this  is  then 
poured  into  the  flask,  which,  having  been  connected 
with  the  serpentine,  the  distillation  is  commenced. 
The  liquid  which  distils  over  is  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  water :  for  ordinary  wines,  such  as  clarets  and  hocks, 
about  one-third  is  distilled  over,  and  for  wines  richer  in 
spirit,  such  as  sherries  and  ports,  one-half  must  be  dis¬ 
tilled  ;  experiment  has  shown  that  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  all  thealeohol  passes  over  in  the  distillate.  The 
measure  is  then  filled  up  with  water  to  a;  this  gives  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  of  i lie  same  volume  as 
the  wine  taken,  free  from  all  solid  matters,  such  as 
sugar,  coloring  matter,  and  acid,  hut  containing  all  the 
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alcohol.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  distillate  is  then 
taken  by  means  of  an  alcoholometer,  and  the  number 
thus  obtained  corresponds  to  a  certain  strength  of  alco¬ 
hol,  as  indicated  by  the  tables. 

Wine  Measure,  (-mfzh'vr.)  ( Camb .)  The  English 
gallon,  and  sometimes  the  French  litre,  is  the  standard 
of  admeasurement  lor  wines  and  liquors  in  the  United 
States.  In  England,  the  butt  of  sherry  contains  130 
gals.;  in  Spain  the  botaoi  wine  is  of  the  capacity  of 
galls.,  and  the  pi  pa  (pipe),  115TK  galls. 

JJ,in  la  id,  in  Louisiana ,  a  vill.  of  IV inn  parish;  p.  94. 

Vi  infield,  in  Michigan ,  a  twp.  of  Montcalm  co p.  3  6. 
mneld,  in  Ohio ,  a  vill.  of  Dover  twp.,  Tuscarawas 
co. ;  pop.  126. 

Held  s,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Greene  co. ;  pop. 

Winneba'go  A'seney,  in  Minnesota,  a  vill.  of  Mc¬ 
Pherson  twp.,  Blue  Earth  co. ;  pop.  195. 

W  i  ■■  neni  ncca,  (win-nc-miilc'hah,)  in  Nevada,  a  twp. 
of  llumholdt  co. ;  pop.  290. 

Winn’S,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Lincoln  Co. ;  pop.  804. 

WiHi.s  boroi.-  h,  in  South  Carolina,  a  vill.  of  Fair- 
field  co. ;  pop.  1,124. 

Wius'let’s,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Greene  co. ;  p.  1,360. 

^  ins  low,  Forbes,  (whiz’lu.)  an  English  physician  and 
medical  writer,  b.  in  London,  1810,  commenced  his  pro¬ 
fessional  studies  in  New  York,  anil,  .after  his  return  to 
England,  became  Professor  of  Medicine  in  King's  Col¬ 
lege,  London,  and  President  of  the  Medical  Society. 
I)r.  II.,  who  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  learned  of  liv¬ 
ing  authorities  upon  insanity  and  mind-diseases,  lias 
written:  On  the  Medical  Treatment  of  Insanity  ;  Medico- 
Legal  Evidence  in  Cases  of  Insanity;  J  ‘hysinlogy  and 
Pathology  of  the  Human  Mind;  On  Sflening  of  the 
Brain;  On  the  Plea  of  Insanity  in  Criminal  Cases;  On 
the  Incubation  of  Insanity ;  The  AnaVmiy  of  Suicide  ; 
On  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain  ami  Disorders  of  the 
Mind,  (4th  ed.,  1868) ;  and  Light:  its  Influence  on  Life 
and  Health.  D.  1874. 

Winslow,  John  A.,  ( winz'lo ,)  an  American  naval  of¬ 
ficer,  b.  at  Wilmington.  N.  C.,  1811,  became  a  com¬ 
mander  in  1855,  and  in  1803  was  sent  in  command  of 
the  steamer  Kearsarge  in  quest  of  Confederate  cruisers 
in  European  waters.  On  the  19th  June,  1861,  when  off 
the  coast  of  France,  he  encountered  and  sunk  the  no¬ 
torious  Alabama  (q.  v.).  In  1870  he  became  a  rear-ad¬ 
miral.  D.  at  Bo8ton,Sept.  1873. 

W  in's&ea«Ts,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Williamson  co. ; 
pop.  974. 

Win'tergreen.  (Bot.)  A  familiar  name  of  the  Tip- 
sisewa.  See  Pyrola,  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

M  inter  Stock.  (Com.)  That  part  of  a  merchant  or 
tradesman’s  stock  in  trade  which  is  kept  for  sale  to 
meet  the  winter  demand  ;  or  that  which,  remaining  on 
hand  after  the  close  of  the  autumn  season,  is  looked 
upon  as  dead  stock  dvring  the  winter  trade. 

Win'tersville,  in  Ohio ,  a  vill.  of  Cross  Creek  twpM 
Jefferson  co. :  pop.  113. 

Wr  in 'ter  Wheat,  (hwet.)  (Agric.)  That  class  of 
wheat  which  is  garnered  from  the  crop  sown  in  tho 
autumn  previous,  and  which  generally  fetches  a  little 
higher  market-price  than  spring  wheat. 

W  inthrop,  Theodore,  (win'thrdp.)  an  American  nov¬ 
elist,  b.  at  New  Haven,  1828;  killed  at  Great  Bethel, 
June,  1861.  He  was  author  of  three  clever  works  of 
fiction:  Cecil  Dreeme  (1861);  John  Brent  (1861);  and 
Edwin  Brothertoft  (1862). 

W'i  re  Tlircail,  (-thred.)  (Manuf.)  Silk  thread  coated 
with  flattened  coils  of  gilt  wire. 

Wi  icon's  in.  From  the  Census  Report  of  1870  the 
then  financial,  industrial,  and  agricultural  condition  of 
this  State  presented  the  following  results:  —  Of  the 
11,705,321  acres  of  land  in  farm  holding,  5,899,343  were 
improved  soil,  3,437,442  woodland,  and  378,536  of  other 
unimproved  quality.  Cash  value  of  farms  under  culti¬ 
vation,  $300,414,064;  of  farming  implements  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  $14,239,364;  of  lumber  and  forest  products, 
$1,327,618;  and  of  home  manufactures,  $328,423.  The 
value  of  live-stock  on  farms  gave  a  total  of  $45,310,882, 
enumerated  as  follows:  Horses,  252,019;  mules  and 
asses,  4.195;  milch  cows,  308,377  ;  working-oxen,  63,015; 
other  cattle,  831,302;  sheep,  1,069,282;  and  swine,  512,- 
778.  The  farm  products  of  1870  embraced: 


Wheat, 

Rye,  “ 

Indian  corn,  “ 
Oats,  “ 

Barley, 

Buckvvheatj  “ 
Tobacco,  lbs. 

Wool, 


bhs.  25,606,344 
“  1,325  294 

15,033,998 
20,1S0,016 
1,645,019 
408,887 
960,813 
4,090,670 


Pease  and  beans,  “  388,425 
Potatoes,  “  6,64S,349 

Wine,  gls.  9,357 


Butter,  lbs.  22,473,036 

Cheese,  “  1,591,798 

Hay,  tons,  1,287,651 

Clover,  bhs.  2,906 

Hops,  lbs.  4,630,155 

Flax,  “  497,398 

Maple  sugar,  “  507,192 

Molasses  (sorgh.),  “  74,478 
“  (maple),  “  31.218 

Wax,  “  9.945 

Honey,  “  299,341 


Total  value  of  all  farm  products,  $78,027,032 ;  of  orchard 
stuffs,  $819,268;  of  market  garden  produce,  $226,665; 
and  of  lumber,  See.,  $1,327,618.  Total  number  of  farms 
in  the  State,  102,904,  being  an  exce.-s  of  33,634  over  the 
returns  of  the  previous  census.  The  percentage  of  un¬ 
improved  lands  under  tillage  was  50*5  against  5*25  in 
I860.  —  Financially  and  fiscally  the  position  of  the  State 
stood  as  follows :  Total  assessed  value,  $333,209,838,  of 
which  $252,322,107  represented  real  estate,  and  the  re¬ 
sidue  personal  estate;  as  against  a  true  valuation  of 
both  real  and  personal  estate  amounting  to $702,307,329. 
These  figui^s  indicate  an  increase  over  the  last  decen¬ 
nial  returns  of :  Total  assessed  value,  $147,264,347  ;  true 
value  of  real  and  personal  estate,  $428,635,661.  Total 
amount  of  taxation.  $5.587,970 ;  of  which  State  assess¬ 
ments  absorbed  $874,677  ;  County,  $1,507,605;  Muuici- 
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pal,  $3,005,688;  Increase  over  1860,  $3,057,069.  Total 
public  State  debt,  other  than  national,  $5,903,532;  of 
which  $68,200  funded  upon  bonds  in  circulation;  all 
other,  $2,183,857 ;  County  debt,  secured  by  bonds  (other 
than  national),  $960,600;  all  other,  $116,528  ;  total  mu¬ 
nicipal  and  non-public  bonded  debt,  $2,300,247;  all  other, 
$247,100.  —  The  total  capitation  of  true  population  was 

l, 064,985,  of  which  the  white  element  absorbed  1,051,351, 
and  the  colored,  2,113;  besides  which  there  were  11,521 
Indians.  The  number  of  male  citizens  arrived  at  legal 
age  was  204,177.  Gain  of  population  278,789,  or  35*93 
percent.;  of  which  the  white  gain  was  35*89,  and  the 
colored  gain  80*44  per  cent.  Of  the  above  aggregate 
690,171  persons  were  of  American  birth,  and  364,499  of 
foreign. 

Wisconsin,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co. ;  pop. 
193. 

Wis'coy,  in  Minnesota,  a  twp.  of  Winona  co. ;  pop.  523. 

Wiscoy,  in  New  York,  a  vill.  of  Ilume  twp.,  Alleghany 
co.;  pop.  193. 

Wish'ert's,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Robeson  co. ; 
pop.  624. 

W  Her,  in  Michigan,  a  twp.  of  Tuscola  co. ;  pop.  165. 

Wispel,  (vis' pci.)  (Camb.)  A  German  measure  used  in 
the  grain  trade,  ranging  from  29%  to  70%  bushels,  ac¬ 
cording  to  local  custom. 

Witney  Blankets,  (wrt'ne  bldng'kitz.)  (Manuf.)  A 
very  superior  class  of  woollen  blankets  made  at  Witney 
in  England. 

W’il'tenbery's,  in  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Alexan¬ 
der  co.  ;  pop.  848^ 

Wit  ten  burs;*,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Brajean  twp., 
Perry  co. ;  j wp.  116. 

Witt&'burg',  in  Arkansas,  a  vill.  of  Smith  twp.,  Cross 
co. ;  pop.  1 13. 

Wohler,  Friedrich,  ( voh'lcr ,)  a  German  chemist,  b.  at 
Frankfort,  1809,  after  studying  the  Natural  sciences  at 
Marburg  and  Heidelberg  universities,  proceeded  to  Swe¬ 
den  in  1824,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of  the  eminent 
chemist  Berzelius.  Alter  his  return  to  Germany,  he 
held  professorships  of  Chemistry  and  Technology  at 
Berlin  and  Cassel,  and  became  in  1836  Professor  of 
Medicine  and  Director  of  the  Chemical  Institute  at  Got¬ 
tingen.  W.  has  made  several  chemical  discoveries; 
among  others,  a  new  method  of  obtaining  pure  nickel  : 
was  the  first  to  obtain  alumiuium  in  an  isolated  state; 
and  detailed  accounts  of  his  discoveries  are  given  in 
the  scientific  journals  of  Germany,  lie  has  published 
several  distinct  works  on  chemical  subjects,  which  have 
been  translated,  and  is  member  of  various  scientific 
bodies. 

Wolcot,  John,  ( wdl'kot ,)  an  eminent  English  satirical 
poet,  b.  in  Devonshire,  1738.  Under  the  pseudonym  of 
“Peter  Pindar,”  he  became  the  most  poignant  literary 
censor  of  his  time,  his  satires  full  of  wit  and  invective 
being  principally  directed  against  George  III.  and  the 
Pitt  administration.  D.  1819. 

Wol'cottsville,  in  New  York,  a  vill.  of  Royal  ton  twp., 
Niagara  co. ;  pop.  756. 

Woleott  ville,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Orange  twp., 
Noble  co. ;  pop.  80. 

W  otic,  Charles,  (wool/,)  an  Irish  poet,  b.  at  Dublin, 
1791  ;  D.  1823.  11  is  lyrical  elegy  entitled  The  Buriat  of 

Sir  John  Moore  ranks  without  a  rival  of  its  kind  in  the 
English  language. 

Wolf  Creelt,  in  Kentuchj,  a  prec.  of  Russell  co. ;  pop. 
1,068. 

Wolf  Pit,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Franklin  co. ;  pop.  474. 

Wolf  Pit,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Richmond  co. ; 
pop.  1,639. 

Wolf  Riv'er,  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Winnebago  co. ; 
pop.  505. 

Wolf  Run,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Barton  co. ;  pop.  965. 

Wolf 'scrape,  ill  North  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of  Duplin 
co. ;  pop.  1,025. 

Wolf  Spring*,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Lawrence  co. ; 
pop.  601. 

W'oiulers.  The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,  were, 
according  to  the  ancients:  The  Pyramids  of  Egypt ;  The 
Mausoleum  of  Artemisia,  q.  r. ;  The  Temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus,  q.  v. ;  The  Wall  and  Hanging-Gardens  of 
Babylon,  q  v. ;  The  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  q.  v. ;  The 
Statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  q.  v. ;  and  the  Pharos  of 
Alexandria,  q.  v . 

Wroo-Cliang.  a  fine  city  of  China,  prov.  IToo-pe,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  and  Han-Kiang,  350 

m.  S.W.  of  Nankin.  It  is  renowned  for  its  metallic 
manufactures.  Pop.  2,000,000. 

Wood,  George  B.,  an  American  physician  and  writer  on 
medical  subjects,  b.  at  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  1797,  became  in 
1822  prof,  of  chemistry,  and  in  1831  of  materia  medica 
in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  in  1835 
entered  upon  the  chair  of  the  same  sciences  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  subsequently  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the 
same  institution.  His  chief  works  are  a  Treatise  on  the 
Tmctice  of  Medicine  (2  vols.,  1847),  A  Treatise  on  Thera¬ 
peutics  and  Pharmacology  (2  vols.,  1856),  and  The  United 
States  Dispensatory.  In  1859  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society.  For  many  years  he 
has  been  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Wood,  John  George,  an  English  naturalist,  b.  in  Lon¬ 
don,  1827,  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1851.  and  then  took 
orders.  He  has  written  several  valuable  works  on 
zoology,  among  others  a  Popular  Natural  History, 
Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of  Animal  Life,  .Thd  The  Boy's 
Own  Natural  History  Book.  He  has.  besides,  published 
a  series  of  cneap  entertaining  handbooks,  as  novel  in 
design  as  they  are  unpretending  in  t lieir  titles,  and 
which  abound  in  both  scientific  and  practical  knowl* 
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edge,  most  felicitously  conveyed.  It  consists  of  Common 
Objects  of  the  Sea- shore  ;  Common  Objects  of  the  Country  ; 
Common  Objects  of  the  Microscope,  Ac.  His  principal 
works,  however,  are,  The  Natural  History  of  Man,  an 
important  publication  in  2  vols.,  describing  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  the  uncivilized  races  of  man,  and 
richly  illustrated;  and  his  larger  Natural  History ,  in  3 
vols.,  which  is  enriched  by  sketches  taken  from  life  by 
the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  day  in  this  branch  of 
illustration. 

Wood,  Mrs.  Henry,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  living 
English  novelists,  b.  in  Worcestershire,  1820,  commenced 
her  literary  career  in  1860.  In  the  following  year  she 
published  East  Lynne,  a  work  which  created  quite  a 
surprising  success ;  this  was  succeeded  by  The  Channirtgs, 
also  an  able  production.  She  has  since  yearly  supplied 
the  lovers  of  fiction  with  a  series  of  well-written  novels. 

Wood,  or  Richland,  in  Missouri ,  a  twp.  of  Texas  co. ; 
pop.  834. 

Wood  Acid.  ( as'id .)  (Chem.)  The  familiar  name  for¬ 
merly  given  to  Acetic  acid,  q.  v.  in  the  body  of  the 
work. 

Wood'-asli.  {Chem.)  The  calcined  ashes  of  hard  woods, 
employed  in  soap-making,  and  also  used  in  the  fertiliza¬ 
tion  of  soils. 

Wood 'bury,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Woodbury  co. ;  p.  471. 

Woodbury,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Marion  co. ; 
prep.  210. 

Wooden  Clocks,  ( wud'n  klokz.)  ( Horol .)  Clocks 
manufactured  chiefly  in  Connecticut,  ami  so  named 
from  their  works  being  made  of  wood  instead  of  metal. 

Wood'ensburg,  in  Maryland,  a  vill.  of  Baltimore  co. ; 
pop.  54. 

Wooden  Ware,  {wiid'n-.)  (Com.)  Generally,  all  ves¬ 
sels  and  utensils  constructed  with  or  turned  in  wood, 
are  known  under  this  denomination. 

Woodlia/nus.  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Henry  co. ;  pop. 
600 

Wood  land,  in  Maine,  a  plantation  of  Aroostook  co. ; 
pop.  174. 

Woodland,  in  New  Jersey,  a  twp.  of  Burlington  co. ; 
pop.  389. 

Woodland,  in  Texas ,  a  prec.  of  Freestone  co. ;  pop. 
1,027. 

Wood  -roof.  (Bot.)  A  plant  growing  wild  in  countries 
of  S.  Europe,  the  leaves  of  which  are  macerated  for  use 
in  the  distillation  of  certain  perfumes. 

Wood'ruft*.  in  Arkansas,  an  E.  central  co.,  cap.  Augus¬ 
ta  ;  perp.  6,891. 

Woods,  (Commercial.)  In  a  mercantile  sense, 
these  commodities  include  in  the  English  markets  all 
kinds  of  bo*th  cabinet  and  timber  woods ;  but  in  the  U. 
Suites,  the  term  is  confined  to  such  woods  as  are  appli¬ 
cable  to  cabinet  and  fancy  work,  and  to  dyeing  purposes. 

Wood  s,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Bedford  co. ;  pop.  790. 

Woodsboro,  ( wudz'bur-ro ,)  in  Maryland,  a  district  of 
Frederick  co. ;  pop.  2,064. 

Wood-screws,  (-skrooz.)  (Carpentry,  dc.)  Iron  screws 
adapted  for  being  inserted  into  thicknesses  of  wooden 
boards,  planking,  Ac. 

Woods'dale,  in  North  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  Person  co.; 
pop.  1,596. 

Wood’s  Shop,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Chambers  co. ; 
pop.  1,231. 

Wood  Sta  tion,  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Catoosa  co. ; 
pop.  320. 

Wood  stock,  \uGenrgia,  a  dist.  of  Cherokee  co. ;  p.  891. 

Woodstock,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Wright  co. ;  p.  144. 

Woodstock,  in  Michigan ,  a  twp.  of  Leelenaw  co. ; 
pop.  1,365. 

Wood  Tin.  (Min.)  A  reddish-brown  fibrous  oxide  of 
tin,  found  in  Cornwall,  Eng.,  and  in  Mexico. 

Woody i lie,  (wud'vil,)  iu  Georgia,  a  district  of  Greene 
co. ;  pop.  400. 

Wood  v  I  lie,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  and  vill.  of  McCracken 
co. ;  pop.  1,893. 

Wood  vi lie,  in  Maine,  a  plantation  of  Penobscot  co. ; 
pop.  170. 

Woodville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Perry  twp.,  Marion 
co. ;  pop.  1 1 8. 

W  oodville.  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Haywood  co. ;  pop. 
1,200. 

Woody  Wool,  ( wud'e .)  (Bot.)  See  Woody  Fibre,  in 
the  body  of  the  Encyclopedia. 

Wool.  n.  ( Statistics .)  The  production  of  wool  in  1871, 
according  to  the  Journal  des  Econoniists,  was  as  follows  : 
United  States,  177,000,000  lbs.;  Great  Britain,  159,969,- 
OOOlbs. ;  Australia,  152,500,000  lbs.;  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
6,136,000  lbs.;  New  Zealand,  28,875,000  lbs.;  Capelaud, 
38,000,000  lbs.;  La  Plata,  138,070,000  lbs. ;  East  Indies, 
18,797,000  lbs.;  Russia,  90  760,000  lbs.;  Sweden.  6,082,- 
000  lbs.;  Norway,  6,395,000  lbs. ;  Greece,  7,618,000  lbs. ; 
Denmark.  7,034,000  lbs. ;  Germany.  52  086,000  lbs.  ;  Hol¬ 
land,  6,130,000  lbs.:  Belgium,  3,50(1,000  lbs.;  France, 
91,lu8,000  lbs.:  Spain,  74,433,000  lbs.;  Austria,  31,075,- 
OOOlbs.;  Switzerland.  1,336, 000.  Total  1,121,519,000  lbs 

Wool-broker,  (- brdk'ilr .)  (Com.)  One  who  buys  and 
sells  wool  tor  or  to  other  parties,  receiving  a  certain 
commission  thereon  for  his  services. 

Wool  Clipping's, (-klip' pingz,) or  Pedlar’s  Wool,  are 
inferior  parcels  of  wool  clipped  from  the  fleece. 

W  ool  lard’s,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Jefferson  co. ; 
pop.  473. 

Woollen  Rags,  (-rd gz.)  (Manuf.)  Scraps  and  cut¬ 
tings  of  waste  or  refuse  woollen  material,  used  for  con¬ 
version  into  shoddy,  Ac. 

Wool  lef  t.  Willi  am,  ( wool'lct ,)  a  distinguished  English 
engraver,  b.  in  Kent,  1735.  His  landscapes  and  battle- 
pieces  are  placed  among  the  finest  examples  of  the  art 
lie  professed.  D.  1785. 

Woolsey,  Theodore  Dwight,  (wiiVze,)  an  eminent 
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American  jurist  and  scholar,  b.  in  New  York  city,  in 
1801,  graduated  at  Yale  Coll,  with  high  honors  in  1820, 
subsequently  studied  theology  at  Princeton  Seminary, 
N.  J.,  and,  after  being  licensed  to  preach,  spent  three 
years  in  Germany.  In  1831  he  was  elected  Frofessor  of 
the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  at  Yale,  and  15 
years  later,  President  ol  that  college.  The  latter  posi¬ 
tion  he  resigned  in  1871,  but  continued  in  the  faculty. 
Dr.  W.  has  published  editions  of  The  Alcestis  of  Euri¬ 
pides;  The  Antigone  of  Sophocles;  The.  Ihomrtheus  of 
JEschylus;  The  Electra  of  Sophocles;  aDd  The  Gorgias 
of  Plato.  Among  his  other  works  are:  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Intel' national  Law  (I860);  Essays  on  Divorce 
and  Divorce  Legislation,  with  Special  Deference  to  the 
United  States  (1869) ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  ora¬ 
tions,  addresses,  and  occasional  essays. 

Wool-weight,  (-wdt.)  (Camb.)  Bales  of  wool  vary 
in  weight  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  w  here 
they  are  packed  and  whence  they  are  exported.  Thus, 
in  tlieU.  States,  England,  and  the  English  colonies,  Hie 
pound  avoirdupois  is  the  current  weight ;  in  S.  America, 
the  arroba;  and  in  Russia,  the  pood.  In  the  English 
trade,  however,  there  are  weights  used  in  excess  of  the 
lb.,  as  the  clove  (7  lbs.),  the  stone  (14  lbs.),  the  tod  (28 
lbs.),  the  wey  (182  lbs.),  the  pack  (240  lbs.),  Ac. 

W  orden.  John  Lorimer,  ( wor’dni ,)  an  American  naval 
officer,  b.  in  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  1818,  became  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  1840.  In  1862  lie  took  command  of  the  Moni¬ 
tor  floating-battery,  and  fought  an  indecisive  action 
with  the  Confederate  ram  Virginia,  generally  known, 
however,  as  the  Merrimac ,  in  Hampton  Roads,  March 
9th.  In  April,  1863,  he  commanded  the  ironclad  Mon- 
tauk  in  the  operations  directed  against  Fort  Sumter, 
and  in  June.  1868,  received  the  rank  of  commodore. 

Wordsworth,  Christopher,  (wurdz'whrth,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  English  prelate  and  theologian,  nephew  of  the 
poet  Wordsworth,  b.  1806,  graduated  with  brilliant 
honors  at  Oxford  University  in  1830,  and  became  tutor 
of  Christ  Church  College,  where  he  bad  among  his  pu¬ 
pils  the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
present  Prime-Minister  of  England,  Archbishop 
Manning,  and  other  celebrated  men.  In  1852  he  be¬ 
came  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew’s.  His  best-known  works 
include:  Grucse  Grammatics;  Budimenta  (16tli  ed., 
1871);  Catachesis,  or  Christian  Instruction  (4th  ed.,  1864;; 
and  Notes  on  the  Eucharistic  Controversy,  a  powerful 
vindication  of  the  doctrines  held  by  the  Anglican 
Church. —  His  younger  brother,  Charles,  b.  1807,  after 
taking  high  honors  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
Public  Orator  and  Ilulseau  Lecturer,  was,  in  1 8 69.  ap¬ 
pointed  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  His  chief  works  embrace 
a  well-known  edition  of  the  Greek  'Jeslamtut,  with 
Notes ;  The  Old  Testament,  in  the  Authorized  Version, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction s ;  St.  Hippolytus  and  the 
Church  of  Home  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Third  Century ; 
Theocritus,  from  the  ancient  MSS. ;  Ancient  Writings 
from  the  Walls  of  Horn peii,  Ac.,  Ac 

Worn  mil,  Ralph  Nicholson,  (wdr'niim,)  an  English 
art-critic,  b.  in  Northumberland,  1812,  became  Lecturer 
on  Art  to  the  Government  Schools  of  Design  in  1848,  aud 
in  1855  Keeper  and  Secretary  of  the  National  Gallery. 
His  works  comprise:  A  SI.  etch  of  V<e  History  of  Tainting 
(2d  ed.,  1859);  Analysis  of  Ornament,  Characteristics  of 
Styles  (2d  ed.,  1860) ;  Epochs  in  Tainting  (1864) ;  A  Life 
of  Holbein  (1867),  Ac. 

W'orsaae,  Hans  Jakob  Asmussen,  (vor'sah-e,)  a  Danish 
archaeologist,  b.  in  Jutland,  1821,  commenced  his  stud¬ 
ies  in  the  College  of  Horsen,  and  completed  them  at 
Copenhagen  in  1838.  He  abandoned  the  study  of  the¬ 
ology  and  jurisprudence  in  order  to  devote  himself  to 
the  history  of  his  country,  studied  for  several  years  the 
Scandinavian  antiquities  in  the  Royal  Museum,  and 
travelled  in  several  countries  of  Europe,  collecting 
everything  that  could  serve  to  throw  light  upon  the 
early  history  and  arts  of  the  Scandinavian  people.  lie 
holds  a  foremost  place  among  Danish  men  of  letters, 
and  has  written  in  his  own  language,  and  in  English, 
several  works  of  much  antiquarian  interest  and  value. 

Worsted  <*oo«ls.  (whst'td.)  (Manuf.)  Under  this 
general  designation,  all  textile  stuffs  producing  from 
combi ug-wools  aie  classified;  such  as  serges,  moreens, 
table-furniture  damask,  braid,  stuff  dress-goods,  Ac..  Ac. 

Worsted  Yarn.  (Manuf.)  Woollen  yarn  combed 
from  the  long-staple  material. 

Worth.  ( wurth ,)  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Boone  co. :  pop.  975. 

Wortll'ington,  in  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of  Bledsoe  co.; 
pop.  586. 

Worth' ville,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Carroll  co.;  pop. 
471. 

Wor'ton,  in  Maryland,  a  dist.  of  Kent  co. ;  pop.  2,454. 

Won  lie's  Apparatus,  ( woolfz .)  [Named  after  the 
inventor  Wmi/Je,  an  English  chemist,  d.  1806.]  (Chem.) 
A  very  useful  apparatus,  consisting  essentially  of  ono 
or  more  bottles,  each  having  two  or  three  necks  (Fig. 
132);  and  is  used  for  impregnating  water  and  other 
fluids  with  vapors  and  gases.  When  the  apparatus  is 
employed,  a  retort  or  other  vessel,  lor  heating  the  ma¬ 
terials,  is  connected  by  means  of  a  bent  tube  witli  one 
of  Woulfe’s  bottles.  If  more  than  one  of  these  bottles 
are  required,  they  are  ranged  side  by  side,  and  are  con¬ 
nected  with  each  other  by  tubes,  each  of  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  upper  part  of  one  bottle  to  the  bottom 
of  the  liquid  in  the  next,  the  centre  neck  of  each  bot¬ 
tle,  if  it  have  three  necks,  being  closed  either  with  a 
solid  cork,  and  if  necessary  luted,  or  with  a  cork  in 
which  is  inserted  a  safety-tube,  that  passes  down 
through  it,  and  dips  in  the  liquid  at  the  bottom.  This 
tube  allows  the  elastic  fluid,  il  generated  in  too  large 
quantity,  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere;  while,  in  or¬ 
dinary  circiunstances,  as  it  dips  into  a.  liquid,  they  are 
unable  to  pass  off.  Every  part  of  the  apparatus  is  air 
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tight,  except  the  extremity  farthest  from  the  retort,  so 
that  every  particle  of  vapor  or  gas  has  to  traverse  the 
whole  series  of  vessels,  and  to  pass  through  the  liquid 
in  every  one  of  the  bottles,  before  it  escapes  into  the 
air;  and  thus,  if  at  nil  condensable  by  the  liquid  used, 
can  hardly  escape  condensation. 


Wrangel,  Ferdinand  Petrovich.  Baron  von,  ( rdng'- 
g'k)  an  Arctic  navigator  and  traveller  in  t lie  Russian 
service,  b.  in  Esthonia,  1795,  served  as  an  officer  in  1817 
under  Capt.  Golovin,  in  the  latter’s  voyage  round  the 
world,  iu  the  sloop-of-war  “  Kamtschatka.”  The  prin¬ 
cipal  voyages  and  travels  of  W.  —  all  devoted  to  Polar 
and  Siberian  explorations —  were  accomplished  between 
the  years  1820  and  1836,  and  his  most  remarkable  ex¬ 
ploits  were  performed  in  two  expeditions  in  search  of 
land,  alleged  by  the  natives  of  Indigirka  and  Kolyma 
“to  exist  to  the  north  of  the  Polar  Sea.  The  greater  part 
of  his  journeys  on  these  occasions  was  performed  on 
s lodges,  drawn  by  dogs  over  the  vast  continents  of  Po¬ 
lar  ice.  He  attained  a  latitude  of  two  minutes  above 
the  7 2d  degree,  but  without  making  the  discovery  of 
the  land  of  which  he  was  in  search,  lie  is  the  author 
of  several  works  on  travel  and  ethnology,  has  filled 
high  positions  in  the  Russian  service,  and  is  known  and 
highly  respected  by  the  savins  of  foreign  nations.  For 
his  various  successful  enterprises,  W.  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Vice-Admiral  in  1847,  retired  from  the  service 
in  18*9,  and  afterwards  acted  as  Director  of  the  privi¬ 
leged  company  established  for  trading  with  the  former 
Russian  possessions  iu  America. 

Wratislnw,  Albert  Henry,  (rdTiz-law,)  an  English 
philologer,  b.  1821,  graduated  with  high  honors  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  iu  1844.  His  works  embrace:  Lyra 
Czc.ch't-Slavonsha  (Bohemian  Poems  translated)  1849; 
El lisian  Greek  Exercises  (1855) ;  and  The  Diary  of  an 
Embassy  from  King  George  if  Bohemia  to  Louis  -17.  of 
France ,  in  1464,  translated  from  the  Sclavonic. 

W retie,  Karl  Philipp,  Prince,  (vra'du ,)a  German  mili¬ 
tary  commander,  b.  at  Heidelberg,  1767.  In  1805  he  s. 
Gen.  Dervy  in  the  command  of  the  Bavarian  contingent 
of  Napoleon’s  “grand  army,”  and  gaining  signal  suc¬ 
cesses  over  the  Austrians,  was  created  a  marshal  of 
France.  He  behaved  with  distinguished  gallantry  at 
Wagram,  and  covered  the  French  retreat  from  the  dis¬ 
astrous  field  of  Polotsk,  1812.  Upon  Bavaria  joining 
the  Allies,  W.  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  com¬ 
bined  Austro- Bavarian  army,  and  fiercely  contested  the 
battle  of  Hanau  with  the  French,  in  1813.  D.  1838. 

Wriglit,  ( rit ,)  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  953. 

Wright,  in  Missouri ,  a  S.  co.,  with  an  area  of  about  725 
sq.  iu.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  a  portion  of  its  soil 
productive.  The  county  is  well  supplied  with  water¬ 
power.  Copper,  lead,  and  iron  ore  are  said  to  be  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  vicinity  of  ii&rtville,  the  county  seat.  Pop. 
5,684. 

Wright,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  twp.  of  Luzerne  co. ;  p.OOS. 

Wr  right's,  in  Illinois ,  a  twp.  of  Morgan  co. ;  pop.  2,022. 

Wri$;lits' boro,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Columbia  co. ; 
pop.  593. 

Wright,  Thomas,  ( rit .)  an  English  archa?ologist,  b.  in 
Salop,  1810,  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1837,  assisted  in 
founding  the  Camden  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  the 
British  Archaeological  Association,  and  in  1842  was 
elected  Corresponding  Member  of  the  French  Acaddmie 
des  JnscHptions  et  Belles  Lett  res.  Ho  has  edited  a  large 
number  of  the  literary  reliques  of  the  Middle  Ages,  iu 
Obi  English,  Anglo-Norman,  French,  and  Latin;  and 
has  written  numerous  works  of  much  antiquarian 
value;  among  the  latter  are :  The  Ge.lt ,  the  Homan ,  and 
the  Saxon  (1852);  Domestic  Manners  in  England  during 
the  Middle  Ages  (1861);  History  of  Caricature  and  Gro¬ 
tesque  in  Literature  and  Art  (1865) ;  and  Womankind  in 
Western  Europe,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Seventeenth 
Century  (1869).  Mr.  W.  was  also  selected  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon  111.  to  translate  his  Vie  du  Jules  Cesar 
into  English.  D.  Dec.  23,  1877. 

Wrigh  t*s  School  house.  In  Tennessee ,  a  dist.  of 
Haywood  co. ;  pop.  1,812. 

Wu  re*  is,  ( woor'ris .)  (Dyeing.)  The  native  East  African 
name  for  a  red  powder  used  by  dyers,  and  procured  from 
the  seeds  of  a  plant  of  the  gen.  Euphorbia. 

Wiirtsborough,  (wurtz'bur-ro,)  iu  New  Yorlcy  a  vill. 
of  Mamakating  twp.,  Sullivan  co. ;  pop.  797. 

W.v*iin<lotte  C’ftve.  (The,)  (wVdn-dot )  This  great 
cavern,  formed  out  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone  of  the  car¬ 
boniferous  formation  which  underlies  Crawford  co.,  in 
the  S.W.  part  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  is  believed  to  be 
almost  equal  in  extent  to  the  celebrated  Mammoth  Cave 
of  Kentucky,  its  galleries  having  already  been  explored 
for  a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles,  while  numerous  di¬ 
verging  paths  therefrom  remain  yet  to  have  their  bear- 
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in £8  and  dimensions  examined  and  defined.  Of  this 
Cave  we  extract  the  following  interesting  particulars 
from  Prof.  Cope's  elaborate  paper  thereon  published  in 
the  American  Naturalist.  “The  Wyandotte  Cave  is  as 
well  worthy  of  popular  favor  as  the  Mammoth.  It  lacks 
the  large  bodies  of  water  which  diversify  the  scene  iu 
the  latter,  but  is  fully  equal  io  it  in  the  beauty  of  it.*, 
stalactites  and  other  ornaments  of  calcite  and  gypsum. 
'1  be  stalactites  and  stalagmites  are  more  numerous  than 
in  the  Mammoth,  and  the  former  frequently  have  a 
worn,  or  macaroni-like  form,  which  is  very  peculiar. 
They  twist  and  wind  in  masses  like  the  locks  of  Medusa, 
and  often  extend  in  slender  runners  to  a  remarkable 
length.  The  gypsum  rosettes  occur  in  the  remote 
regions  of  the  cave,  and  are  very  beautiful.  There  are 
also  masses  of  amorphous  gypsum  of  much  purity.  Tin* 
floor  in  many  places  is  covered  with  carved  branches, 
ami.  what  i>  more  beantiftil,  «»i  perfectly  transparent 
acicular  crystals,  sometimes  mingled  with  imperfect 
twin-crystals.  The  loose  crystals  in  one  place  are  in 
such  quantity  as  to  give  the  name  ot  Snow  Banks  to  it. 
In  other  places  it  takes  the  form  of  japanning  on  the 
roof  and  wall  rock.  In  one  respect  the  cave  is  superior 
to  the  Mammoth — in  its  vast  rooms,  with  step-like 
domes,  and  often  huge  stalagmites  on  the  central  hills 
In  these  localities  the  rock  lias  been  originally  more 
fractured  or  fragile  than  elsewhere,  and  has  given  way 
at  times  of  disturbance,  piling  masses  on  the  floor.  The 
destruction  having  reached  the  thin  -  bedded  strata 
above,  the  breaking  down  has  proceeded  with  greater 
rapidity,  each  bed  breaking  away  over  a  narrower  area 
than  that  below  it.  IN  lien  the  heavily-bedded  rock  has 
been  again  reached,  the  breakage  has  ceased,  and  the 
stratum  remains  as  a  heavy  coping-stone  to  the  hollow 
dome.  Of  course  the  process  piles  a  hill  beneath,  and 
the  access  of  water  being  rendered  more  easy  by  the 
approach  to  the  surface,  great  stalactites  and  stalag¬ 
mites  are  the  result.  In  one  place  this  product  forms 
a  mass  extending  from  floor  to  ceiling,  a  distance  of  30 
or  40  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  25  feet,  and  beautifully 
flutod  circumference.  The  walls  of  the  rooms  are  in- 
crusted  with  cataract-like  masses,  and  stalagmites  are 
numerous.  The  largest  room  is  stated  to  he  245  feet 
highland  350  feet  long,  and  to  contain  a  hill  of  175  feet 
in  height.  On  the  summit  are  three  large  stalagmites, 
one  ot  them  pure  white.  When  this  scene  is  lit  up  it  is 
peculiarly  grand  to  the  eye  of  an  observer  at  the  foot 
of  the  long  hill,  while  it  is  not  less  beautiful  to  those 
on  the  summit.  There  is  no  room  in  the  Mammoth 
Cave  equal  to  these  two.  An  examination  into  the  life 
of  the  cave  shows  it  to  have  much  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Mammoth.  The  following  is  a  list  of  16  species 
of  animals  which  I  obtained,  and  by  its  side  is  placed  a 
corresponding  list  of  the  species  obtained  by  Mr.  Cooke 
and  others,  at  the  Mammoth  Cave.  These  number  17 
species.  As  the  Mammoth  has  been  more  frequently 
explored,  w'hile  2  days  only  were  devoted  to  the  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  the  large  number  of  species  obtained  in  the  latter 
suggests  that  it  is  the  richer  in  life.  This  I  suspect  will 
prove  to  be  the  case,  as  it  is  situated  in  a  fertile  region. 
Some  of  the  animals  were  also  procured  from  caves  im¬ 
mediately  adjoining,  which  are  no  doubt  connected 
with  the  principal  one.  Of  the  out-door  fauna  which 
find  shelter  iu  the  cave,  bats  are,  of  course,  most  numer¬ 
ous.  They  are  probably  followed  into  their  retreat  by 
the  eagle  and  by  large  owls.  The  floors  of  some  of 
the  chambers  were  covered  to  a  considerable  depth  by 
the  castings  of  these  birds,  which  consisted  of  bats’  fur 
and  bones.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  determine 
whether  any  of  the  owls  winter  there. 


List  of  Living  Species  in  the  two  Caves . 
Wyandotte.  Mammoth. 

Vertebrata. 


Amblyopsis  spelceus  De 
Kay. 


Amblyopsis  spelceus  De 
Kay. 

Typli  lichthys  subterraneus 
Girard. 

Arachnida. 


Erobomaster  Have scens  Acanthocheir  armata 
Cope.  Tel  Ik. 


Anthrobia. 


Phrixis  longipes  Cope. 
Anthrobia  rnonmou  t  h  i  a 
Tellk. 

Crustacea. 


Orconectes  inermis  Cope. 


Orconectes  pel  lucid  us 
Tellk. 


Caecidotea  micro cephala  Cmcidotea  stygia  Pack. 
Cope. 

Cauloxenus  stygiusCope.  Stygobromus  vitreus  Cope. 
lnsecta. 


Anophthalmus  tenuis 
Horn. 

Anophthalmus  eremita 
Horn. 

Quedius  spelceus  Horn. 
Lestera  speenor  Horn, 
ltapliidophora. 

Phora. 

Anthomyia 
Mach  ilia. 

Campodea  sp. 

Tipulid. 


Anophthalmus  Menetrie* 
sii  Motscli. 

Anophthalmus  Tellicamp- 
fii  Erichs. 

Adelops  hirtus  Tellk. 

Raphidophora  subterra¬ 
nean  Scudd. 

Phora. 

Anthomyia 

Mnchilis. 

Campodea  Cookei  Pack. 


Myriopoda. 


Pirostrephon  cavernarum  |  Scoterpes  Copei  (Pack.). 
Cope. 
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The  mutual  relations  of  this  cave-life  form  an  interest¬ 
ing  subject.  In  the  first  place,  two  of  the  beetles,  the 
crickets,  the  centipede,  the  small  crustaceans  (food  of 
the  blind  fish),  are  more  or  less  herbivorous.  They 
furnish  food  for  spiders,  craw  fish,  Anophthalmus ,  and 
the  fish.  The  vegetable  food  supporting  them  is  in  the 
first  place  fungi  which,  in  various  small  forms,  grow 
in  damp  places  in  the  cave,  and  they  cau  always  be 
f°und  attached  to  excremcutitious  matter  dropped  by 
the  bats,  rats,  and  other  animals  which  extend  their 
range  to  the  outer  air.  Fungi  also  grow  on  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  animals  which  die  in  the  caves,  and  are 
found  abundantly  on  fragments  of  wood  and  boards 
brought,  in  by  human  agency.  The  rats  also  have 
brought  into  fissures  and  cavities  communicating  with 
the  cave,  seeds,  nuts,  and  other  vegetable  matters, 
from  time  immemorial,  which  have  furnished  food  for 
insects.  Tims  rats  and  bats  have,  no  doubt,  had  much 
to  do  with  the  continuance  of  land-life  in  the  cave,  and 
the  mammals  of  the  post-pliocene  or  earlier  period, 
w  hich  first  w  andered  and  dwelt  in  its  shades,  were  in¬ 
troducers  of  a  permanent  land-life.  As  to  the  email 
crustaceans,  little  food  is  necessary  to  support  their 
small  economy,  but  even  that  little  might  be  thought 
to  be  wanting,  as  we  observe  the  clearness  and  limpid¬ 
ity  of  the  water  in  which  they  dwell.  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  that  some  cave-waters  communicate  with  out¬ 
side  streams  is  a  sufficient  indicstion  of  the  presence 
of  vegetable  life  and  vegetable  ddbris  in  variable  quan¬ 
tities  at  different  times.  Minute  fresh-water  algae  no 
doubt  occur  there,  ihe  spores  being  brought  in  by  ex¬ 
ternal  communication,  while  remains  of  larger  forms, 
as  conferva ,  Ac.,  would  occur  plentifully  after  floods. 
In  the  Wyandotte  Cave,  no  such  connection  is  know  n 
to  exist.  Access  by  water  is  against  the  current  of 
small  streams  which  discharge  from  it.  On  this  basis 
rests  an  animal  life  which  is  limited  in  extent,  and 
must  be  subject  to  many  vicissitudes.  Yet  a  fuller  ex¬ 
amination  will  probably  add  to  the  number  of  species, 
and  of  these,  no  doubt,  a  greater  or  less  number  ol  par¬ 
asites  on  those  already  known. 

Wyatl,  Sir  Matthew  Diguy,  (wVut,)  an  eminent  Eng¬ 
lish  architect,  b.  in  Wiltshire  in  1820,  supervised  tho 
erection  of  the  Great  Exhibition  building  in  llydo 
Park,  London,  1851,  and  has  since  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  bis  many  great  public  and  private  successes  in 
architecture.  In  1S69  lie  was  elected  Slade  Professor  of 
Fine  Artft  in  Cambridge  University.  Sir  Digby,  who  is 
a  member  of  several  foreign  academies,  lias  been  the 
recipient  of  the  English,  French,  and  Italian  orders  of 
knighthood,  and  is  author  ot  Specimens  of  Geometrical 
Mosaics  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1848);  Metal  Work ,  and  its 
Artistic  Design  (1852) ;  Industrial  Arts  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  (1853);  and,  Art  Treasures  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  (1857). 

Wy  att’s,  in  Georgia ,  a  dist.  of  Jasper  co. ;  pop.  450. — 
A  dist.  of  Newton  co. ;  pop.  1,356. —  A  dist.  of  Elbert 
co. ;  perp.  8o0. 

Wycoii  Gall,  in  Iowa ,  a  twp.  of  Davis  co. ;  pop.  1.641. 

Wy'lie’s,  in  Alabama,  a  twp.  of  Marion  co.;  pop.  400. 

Wy  oming,  iu  Delaware,  a  village  of  North  Murderkill 
twp.,  Kent  co. ;  pop.  280. 

Wyoming  Territory.  The  following  items  of  sta¬ 
tistical  information,  taken  from  the  census  of  1870, 
fully  illustrate  the  agricultural  and  financial  condition 
of  this  Territory  in  that  year:  —  Total  number  of  acres 
of  land  in  farms  4,341 ;  of  which  338  consisted  of  im¬ 
proved  lauds,  35  of  woodland,  and  3,968  of  other  unim¬ 
proved  soil ;  the  cash  value  of  farms  under  cultivation 
$18,147  ;  exclusive  of  $5,723  of  implements  and  ma¬ 
chinery:  amount  of  wages  paid  for  husbandry  during 
the  year  $3,075;  total  value  of  farm  products  $42,760. 
In  the  same  year  the  value  of  home  nianufs.  summed 
up  aggregate  returns  figuring  at  $175.  Of  live-stock  on 
farms  $441,795.  The  enumeration  of  live-stock  was : 
horses  584  ;  mules  and  asses  283  ;  milch  cows  707  ;  work¬ 
ing  oxen  922;  other  cattle  9,501 ;  sheep  6,409;  swine  146. 
Total  number  of  farms  in  the  Territory  175.  Percen¬ 
tage  of  unimproved  land  under  tillage  92*2.  Turning 
to  matters  ot  finance  and  revenue,  we  find  the  Territory 
possessing  a  total  assessed  value  $5,516,748;  of  which 
$863,66 5  represented  real  estate,  and  the  balance  per¬ 
sonal  estate  :  as  against  a  true  valuation  of  both  real 
and  personal  estate  $7,016,748.  Total  amount  of  taxa¬ 
tion  $34,741  ;  of  which  Territory  assessments  absorbed 
$6,163,  and  county  $28,308.  The  aggregate  returns  of 
true  population  give  a  capitation  of  11,518;  of  which 
8,726  white;  183  colored;  143  Chinese;  2,466  Iudian. 

Wyoming  Coal  Mine,  iu  Wyoming  Territory ,  a 
tw  p.  of  Uintah  co. ;  pop.  140. 

Wyomijig  Valley,  a  fertile  and  picturesque  valley, 
situate  on  t  lie  Susquehanna  River  in  Luzerne^co.,  Peiina. 
It  was  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  the  white  settlers 
by  the  Indians  in  1778,  the  subject  of  a  poem  by  Camp¬ 
bell  entitled  Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 

Wythe,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Shelby  co. ;  pop  2700. 

Wythe,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Elizabeth  co. ;  pop.  3,932. 


Wit h'erspoon,  John,  an  American  divine,  and  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  B. 
in  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland,  1722.  He  filled  the  chair 
of  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  for  several  years,  and 
became  president  of  that  institution  in  1768.  He  was 
elected  in  1776  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  was 
active  in  promoting  the  cause  of  independence.  His 
principal  works  are:  Ecclesiastical  Characteristics,  or 
the  Arcana  of  Church  Policy  (1753),  and  Serious  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  the  Stage  (1757).  D.  1789. 


XANT 
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TT  (ties,)  the  twenty-fourth  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
\  bet,  borrowed  from  the  Greek  through  the  Latin, 

-^X-  has  the  sound  of  z  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  but 
elsewhere  the  sound  of  ks,  as  in  excellent,  wax,  luxury, 
or  of  (js,  as  in  example.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  words  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Greek,  and  begins  no  word  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin.  The  Italians  never  use  it,  s  and  c  being 
Substituted  for  it;  as,  esatto,  exact,  eccellente ,  excellent. 
The  Germans  commonly  in  place  of  a;  use  ks,  gs,  or  chs  ; 
as ,fuchs,  a  fox.  In  French,  x  has  a  variety  of  pronun¬ 
ciations,  ;a8  s,cs,  gz, and  z.  This  letter  interchanges  with 
c,  sc  or  sk,  g,  ps,  h,  and  z.  As  a  Latin  numeral,  X  stands 
for  10;  when  placed  horizontally,  thus  it_jndieates 
1000,  and  when  erect  with  a  dash  over  it,  X,  implies 
10,000.  As  an  abbreviation,  X.  stands  for  Christ ,  and 
Xn.  for  Christian. 

(Note.  For  names  (chiefly  geographical)  not  inserted 
under  this  letter,  see  the  letters  J,  G,  and  S.) 

Xuniiltepoc',  or  Jamiltkpec,  in  Mexico,  a  town  of 
Oajacu,  70  m.  S.S.W.  of  Oajaca;  pop.  abt.  4,000. 

Xuii'tlieine,  n.  (Gr.  xanthos,  yellow.]  The  yellow 
coloring-matter  of  flowers. 

Xiin  t liie  A<*id,or  Sulphocarbethylic  A  cut,  n.  (Chem.) 
An  acid  composed  of  sulphur,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  and  obtained  in  combination  with  potassa  by 
agitating  bisulphuret  of  carbon  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
pure  potassa  in  strong  alcohol.  Its  compounds  are  of  a 
yellow  color,  whence  its  name.  Form.  IlO,CGlIyOS4. 

Xan'l  liine,  7i.  (Chen.)  The  yellow' coloring  principle 
of  madder. 

Xasi'thite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Idocrase,  found  in 
small  rounded  grains  or  imperfect  crystals  of  a  yellow 
or  grayish  color,  at  Amity,  in  New  York.  Its  principal 
constituents  are  silicate  of  alumina  and  silicate  of  lime. 

Xitn'tliiiim, n.  (Hot.)  A  gen  of  plants, ord.  Asteraceie. 
The  Prickly  Clotweed,  X.  spinosum ,  found  in  roadsides 
and  fields  from  Massachusetts  to  Pennsylvania,  is  about 
1  foot  high,  and  very  conspicuously  armed  with  straw- 
colored  spines.  It  yields  a  yellow  dye. 

Xan'tliocoue,  n.  (Gr.  xanthos,  yellow,  and  kotiis , 
dust.]  [Min.)  An  arsenio-sulphide  of  silver,  generally 
found  in  small  crystalline  kidney-formed  masses.  It  is 
of  a  dull-red  or  clove-brown  color,  but  affords  a  yellow 
powder — whence  its  name. 

Xan'tlaopliy  II.  n.  [Gr.  xanthos ,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf.] 
(Chem.)  The  yellow,  autumnal  coloring  of  leaves. 

Xaii'dioprotein,  n.  [Gr.  xanthns ,  and  protein n ,  the 
chief  rank. J  (C/tan.)  A  yellow  acid  substance,  formed 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  fibrin. 

Xaii'tliorliam'nine,  n.  [Gr.  xanlhos ,  and  ramnos.  a 
prickly  shrub.]  (Chan.)  A  yellow  substance  extracted 
from  the  berries  of  Rhamnu*  tinctoria ,  the  Ftrsian  ber- 

■  ries  of  commerce.  Form.  C^H^O^. 

Xant  tiorrlii  z:t.  n.  [Gr.  xanthos,  and  riza.  a  root.] 
( Bot .)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Ranunculacese,  represented 
by  the  Yellow-root,  X.  apiifolia,  of  the  Southern  States. 
Its  long  roots  and  rootstocks  are  of  a  bright  yellow 
color.  Its  inner  bark,  wood,  and  pith  are  also  of  the 
game  color.  The  whole  plant  was  formerly  employed 
by  the  American  Indians  for  dyeing  yellow;  and  it  is 
used  medicinally  as  a  tonic,  all  parts  of  it  having  a 
purely  and  intensely  bitter  taste. 

Xaullim'iMca,  ( zdn'tho-re'd ,)  n.  [Gr .xanthos,  and  reo, 
to  How.]  (Bot.)  The  Grass-trees,  a  ircn.  of  plants,  ord. 
Liliac^fv.  The  tall-growing  species,  X.  arborra,  A",  has - 
tilis  (Fig.  2632),  and  others,  are  natives  of  New  South 


Fig.  2632.  —  GRASS-TREE,  (X.  hostilis.) 


Wales.  Their  tops  afford  fodder  for  cattle,  and  their 
young  leaves  ami  buds  are  eaten  as  a  table  vegetable. 
Two  fragrant  balsamic  resins  are  obtained  from  species 
of  this  genus:  the  one  is  known  as  yellow  resin  of  New 
Holland,  or  Botany  Bay  resin  ;  the  other  as  red  resin 
of  New  Holland,  or  Black  boy  gum. 

Xan  tlioriiliif<k,  n.  [Gr.  xanthns,  and  orthos,  straight.] 
( Min.)  A  yellowi>h  variety  of  Allanite,  found  in  Sweden. 

XaiidMtsid'erile.  n.  [Gr.  xanthos,  and  sideros ,  iron.] 
(Min.)  A  variety  of  brown  irou-ore,  occurring  in  yel- 
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lowi8h-brown  concentric  and  radiating  aggregations  of 
fine  fibres  with  a  silky  lustre,  in  the  Ilarz. 
Xanthoxylamr,  ( zdn-thoks-e-lai'se-e ,)  n.  [Gr.  xan¬ 
thos,  nndxy  Ion,  wood.]  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance 
Rutales,  closely  allied  to  Rutacete.  They  are  trees  or 
shrubs,  most  abundant  in  the  tropics,  but  especially  in 
tropical  America.  They  are  generally  characterized  by 
pungent  ami  aromatic  properties,  and  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  medicinally  as  stimulants.  The  species  of  the 
typical  genus  Xanthoxylon  possess  in  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree  the  aromatic  and  pungent  properties  common  to 
the  order;  hence  they  are  popularly  known  as  Peppers, 
Prickly  ash.  The  fruit  of  X.  piper  it  um  is  employed  by 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  as  a  condiment,  and  as  an  an¬ 
tidote  against  all  poisons,  lu  commerce  it  is  called  Ja¬ 
panese  pepper. 

Xantlftox'y  lum,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Xantuoxylace.e. 
Xan  thus.  (Anc.  Geog.)  The  capital  of  ancient  Lycia, 
in  the  S.VV.  corner  of  Asia  Minor,  9  in.  from  the  sea,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Sibres  or  Sibrue,  the  Greek  Xanthos, 
or  Yellow  River,  near  the  actual  village  of  Ivoonik.  Its 
ruins,  discovered  by  Sir  C.  Fellows  in  1838,  consist  of 
temples  and  tombs,  having  carefully  executed  bas-reliefs 
of  great  archamlogical  interest. 

Xan'tippt*,  whose  name  lias  passeil  into  a  proverb  for 
a  scolding  wife,  was  the  spouse  of  Socrates  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  notwithstanding  her  ill  temper  was  deeply  at¬ 
tached  to  him.  The  date  of  her  death  is  unknown. 
Xautip'pus,  a  Lacediemonian  geueral,  who  went  to 
the  support  of  the  Carthaginians  in  25o  B.C.,  and  de¬ 
feated  the  Romans  under  Kegulus  at  Tunes  (now  Tunis). 
Notwithstanding  his  services,  the Cartliagiiiiaus  ordered 
the  captain  of  his  ship  to  throw  him  into  the  sea. 
Xaii'va,  or  Jativa,  (cha-te'va,)  a  city  of  Spain,  standing 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  crowned  by  an  old  castle,  36  in. 
from  Valencia.  Ma.iuf.  Linen  uud  woollen  fabrics,  hats, 
leather,  and  soap.  Pop.  15,272. 

Xavier,  Sr.  Francis,  ( za'vt-ai ,)  “  the  apostle  of  the  In¬ 
dies,”  a  celebrated  Jesuit  missionary,  b.  in  Spain,  1506. 
He  was  sent  to  study  at  Paris,  and  there  met  Ignatius 
Loyola,  whose  affectionate  disciple  and  ally  he  thence¬ 
forth  became.  He  assisted  Loyola  in  the  formation  of 
the  new  society,  and  gladly  undertook,  in  1540,  the  la¬ 
borious  mission  to  the  East  Indies.  After  very  devoted 
services  at  Goa  on  the  Malabar  coast,  in  Chavancore,  and 
in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  he  went  to  Ceylon. 
Meeting  there  a  Javanese  refugee,  he  accompanied  him, 
in  1549,  to  Japan,  and  established  there  the  mission 
which  was  maintained  by  the  Jesuits  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury.  On  his  return  to  India  he  fell  ilf,  and  D.  on  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  China,  in  Dec.,  1552.  He  was  beati 
fied  in  1619,  and  canonized  by  Gregory  XV.  3  years  later. 
Xe'bec,  n.  (Naut.)  A  small  felucca-looking  vessel 
common  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (Fig.  1524),  carrying 
three  masts,  and  which  in  fair  weather  and  with  a  good 
wind  mounts  two  large  square  sails,  but  when  close- 
hauled  carries  large  lateen  sails. 

Xe'nia,  in  Ohio,  a  post-town  and  township,  cap.  of 
Greene  co.,  61  m.  W.S  W.  of  Columbus ;  pop.  (1869;  6,172. 
Xe'nidse,  (Zobl.)  See  Alcyonacea. 

Xe  hoc*  rat  ok,  (ze-uok'ra-tees,)  a  Greek  philosopher,  re¬ 
markable  for  the  severity  of  his  manners,  and  his  incor¬ 
ruptible  integrity,  was  b.  at  Clmlcedon  about  b.  c.  400. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Plato,  and  sent  on  embassies  to  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  afterwards  to  Antipater.  It  is 
said  that  the  Athenians  caused  him  to  be  sold  as  a  slave, 
because  he  was  too  poor  to  pay  the  taxes.  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  however,  discharged  the  debt,  and  gave  him 
his  freedom.  He  was  for  many  years  head  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy.  D.  B.  c.  314. 

Xenophanes,  (ze-nnf 'a -ners,)  a  Greek  philosopher  and 
poet,  was  a  native  of  Colophon,  and  settled  at  Elea  in 
Magna  Griecia.  He  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  6th 
century  B.  c.,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Pythagoras. 
He  is  recognized  as  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  School,  the 
characteristic  doctrine  of  which  was  an  idealistic  pan¬ 
theism.  Fragments  of  his  poem  On  Xature  and  of  his 
elegies  are  all  that  are  preserved  to  us  of  his  writings. 
Xenophon,  (zen'o  fon,)  a  celebrated  Athenian  histo¬ 
rian,  B.  probably  about  B.  c.  450.  He  was  a  disciple  and 
friend  of  Socrates,  who  saved  his  life  at  the  battle  of 
Deli u in.  \\  ith  his  friend  Proxeuus  he  joined  the  army 
of  Cyrus  the  younger  as  a  volunteer  in  the  expedition 
against  Artaxerxes.  After  the  death  of  Cyrus,  at  the 
battle  ot  Cunaxa,  and  the  treacherous  murder  of  the 
Greek  generals,  X  took  the  lead  in  conducting  the  fa¬ 
mous  Retreat  of  the  'Jen  Thousand  from  Upper  Asia  to 
their  native  land.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  Spartan 
army  against  the  Persians,  and  sentence  of  banishment 
being  passed  on  him  by  the  Athenians,  lie  retired  into 
Elis,  and  lived  there  about  20  years.  It  is  not  known 
whether  he  availed  himself  of  the  permission  to  return 
to  Athens,  nor  when  nor  where  he  d.  He  was  living  b.  c. 
357.  The  principal  works  of  X.  are  the  Anabasis  of 
Cyrus,  the  history  of  the  expedition  in  which  the  his¬ 
torian  took  so  prominent  a  part;  the  Cyropa  dia,  a  fasci¬ 
nating  picture  of  an  ideal  state  based  on  the  traditions 
respecting  the  elder  Cyrus;  the  Memorabilia  of  Socrates, 
a  very  precious  memorial  of  the  great  prac  tical  philoso¬ 
pher;  and  the  Hdlenica,  a  historical  narrative.  He  wrote 
several  shorter  works.  A’.’*  inode  of  thought  is  prac¬ 
tical,  not  speculative,  and  his  style  is  singularly  lucid, 
simple,  and  manly. 

Xenotinie,  n.  (Min.)  A  phosphate  of  Yttria,  found 
at  Ytterby,  in  Sweden. 

Xera's ia,  n.  [From  Gr.  xeros ,  dry.]  (Med.)  A  disease 
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of  the  hairs,  which  become  dry,  cease  to  grow,  and  re¬ 
semble  down  covered  with  dust — Dunglison. 

Xeres  «ie  Iht<lnjos.  or  Xeices  de  los  Caballeros, 
(hai-rais,)  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Es  tie  mad  ura,  40  m  from 
Badajoz  Pop.  6,817. 

Xeres  «Ie  la  Fro  lit  era,  a  town  in  theS.W.  of  Spain, 
in  Andalusia,  14  m.  from  Cadiz  It  is  agreeably  situate 
on  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Guadalette,  and  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  excellent  sherry  wines,  of  which  large 
quantities  are  anuually  exported.  Pop.  38.898. 

Xerxes  I.,  (zer’ksss,)  king  of  Persia,  was  the  son  of  Da¬ 
rius,  and  succeeded  him  to  the  throne  B. c.  485.  After 
suppressing  a  revolt  in  Egypt,  he  prepared  for  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Greece.  In  480  he  set  out  at  the  head  of  an 
enormous  host,  which  he  reviewed  at  Dorisctis.  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  Great  part 
of  his  Hoet  was  destroyed  by  a  storm  :  the  rest  of  it  en¬ 
gaged  the  Greek  fleet  off  Artemisinin.  At  the  same 
time  took  place  the  memorable  battle  of  Thermopylae, 
in  which  Leonidas  and  his  band  of  Spartans  heroically 
withstood  the  Persian  host  for  several  days,  and  then  fell 
through  treachery.  X.  then  advanced  to  Athens,  and 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis  saw  his  fleet  defeated  by  The- 
mistocles.  lie  returned  to  Persia,  leaving  his  general 
Mardonius  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Greece.  Murdered  by 
Artabanus,  b. c.  465. 

Xienif’inai.  See  Shan  States. 

Ximenes.  See  Supplement. 

Ximo,  or  Kiusiij,  (ze'mo.)  The  most  S.  of  the  three 
principal  islands  of  Japan,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  Corea  by  the  Strait  of  Corea,  and  from 
Niphon  Island  by  the  Strait  of  Sikoke.  It  is  moun¬ 
tainous,  ami  has  several  volcanoes.  Pop.  unascertained. 

—  Nagasaki,  the  chief  commercial  port  of  Japan,  is  in 
this  island. 

Xiii£'U,  or  Ohingu.  ( shing-goo ',)  in  Brazil,  a  river  of 
Matto-Grosso  and  Para,  rises  near  Lat.  15°  S.,  Lon.  59° 

W. ,  and  flows  into  the  Amazon,  240  in.  W.  of  Para,  after 
a  N.  course  of  1,300  m. 

V£|»l.  ia*,  7i.  (Zobl. )  The  Sword-fishes,  a  genus  of  the 
family  Scomber  idie,  comprising  fishes  which  have  a  very 
long  beak,  and  sword-like  upper  jaw.  The  common 
Sword-fish,  X.  gladius,  of  the  Atlantic  and  Mediter¬ 
ranean,^  from  10  to  16  feet  long.  It  attacks  the  largest 
animals  of  the  sea,  and  swims  with  astonishing  swiftness. 

(Astron.)  A  constellation  in  the  southern  hemisphere  ; 

—  also  called  Dorado  and  Sword-fish. 

Xipli  oi<l.  a.  [Gr.  xiphos ,  a  sword,  and  eidos,  form.] 
(Anal  )  Applied  to  the  ensiform  or  sword-like  cartilage 
which  terminates  the  sternum  beneath.  —  Applied  also 
to  a  small,  very  thin,  ligamentous  fasciculus,  which 
passes  from  the  cartilage  of  prolongation  of  the  7th  rib 
to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage. — Dungl. 

Xiphoiri'es.  n.  (Anat.)  The  xiphoid  cartilage. 

Xister,  or  Raspatorium,  n.  (Su>g.)  An  instrument 
used  for  rasping  bones,  to  detach  the  periosteum.  Dungl. 

Xuear,  (hoo'kar,)  a  river  of  Spain,  rising  in  the  Sierra 
Albarracia,  and  after  a  course  of  200  m.,  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean,  26  m.  from  Valencia. 

Xulla  Islands.  (xooVla,)  a  group  in  the  Malay  Archi¬ 
pelago,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Molucca  passage.  It  comprises 
Zulla  Bessey,  Mangola,  and  Talyabo.  The  first  has  a 
length  of  abt.  400  m. 

Xylanthrax,  n.  [Gv.xylon,  wood,  and  anthrax,  coal.] 
Wood-coal,  as  distinguished  from  pit-coal;  hovoy  coal. 

Hamilton. 

Xylite,  n.  [From  Gr. xylon.']  (Min.)  An  asbestiform 
mineral,  resembling  xylotile  in  composition  and  struo- 
ture,  as  well  as  in  its  brown  color. 

Xy  loo  III  ore,  n.  [Gr.  xylon,  and  chloros,  green.)  (Min.) 
A  mineral  closely  resembling  apophyllite,  and  found  in 
olive-green  crystals  in  Iceland. 

Xyloeopa,  n.  (Zobl)  See  Apid je. 

Xylo;;  raphy,  n.  [Gr  xylographeo,  to  write  on  wood.] 
Wood-engraving.  See  Supplement. 

Xy  loi'dine,  w.  [Gr.  xylon,  wood.]  (Chem.)  A  white 
granular  substance,  formed  by  the  action  of  uitric  acid 
upon  starch. 

Xy'lol,  n.  (Chem.)  A  colorless  liquid  hydrocarbon, oc¬ 
curring  among  the  oils  iu  crude  wood-spirits.  See  Sup¬ 
plement. 

Xylo'|>ia,n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Anonacex. 

X.  aromuticu,  commonly  known  as  Peper  ielhiopicutn, 
has  aromatic  fruit,  which  when  dried  is  used  medicinally 
by  the  African  negroes  on  account  of  its  stimulant  and 
carminative  effects,  and  also  as  a  sediment.  -1'.  uudulata 
has  nearly  similar  properties.  X.  glabra  yields  the  Bit¬ 
ter-wood  of  the  West  Indies,  which  has  tonic  proper¬ 
ties. 

Xylor'eline,  n.  [Gr.  xylon,  and  retine,  resin. 1  A 

crystalline  resinous  substance,  found  iu  certaiu  varieties 
of  turf. 

Xy'lotile,  n.  [Gr.  xylon ,  and  tilos,  flock  or  down  ] 
(Min.)  A  delicately  fibrous  variety  of  chrysotile,  of  va¬ 
rious  shades  of  wood-brown  and  green. 

Xyrida'cefe,  ».;il  [From  xyris,  the  typical  genus.] 
(But.)  A  small  order  of  plants,  alliance  Xyridales. 
Diag.  Sepals  opposite  the  carpels,  3  petals,  3  fertile 
stamens,  parietal  placenta?,  and  a  minute  embryo  on 
the  outside  of  fleshy  albumen.  The  species  consist  of 
ledge-like  herbaceous  plants,  found  in  tropical  nndsub- 
tropicul  regions. 

Xy  ridales,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  class  En~ 
dogens.  Diag.  Hypogynous,  bisexual,  tripetaloid  endo- 
gens,  with  copious  albumen.  It  includes  4  orders, — Phil- 
ydkacea:,  Xyridace-e.  CoMMELYNACPa:,audMAVACEj:,g.i>. 
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Xenia,  ( zen'ya ,)  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Clay  co.;  p.  2,479. 

Xylography,  (. zi-log'roh-fe .)  [From  Or.  xylograpko, 
I  write  on  wood.]  {Fine  Arts,)  The  art  of  cutting  de¬ 
signs  on  wood,  in  such  manner  as  to  leave  the  lines  in 
relief,  those  parts  which  appear  white  iu  the  impres¬ 
sion  from  the  block  bving  cutaway;  it  is  the  reverse 
of  the  method  adopted  in  copper  or  steel-plate  engrav¬ 
ing,  in  which  the  incised  lines  yield  the  impression. 
The  history  of  this  art  is  intimately  connected  with 
printing;  indeed,  they  may  be  considered  as  inseparar 
ble,  inasmuch  as  the  earliest  type  letters  were  cut  in 
wood,  and  the  earliest  hooks  were  those  known  among 
bibliographers  as  “block-books,”  or  books  every  page 
of  which  was  cut,  both  letters  and  pictures,  in  a  solid 
block  of  wood. 

Ximencs  (or  Ximenez)  I>e  Cisneros,  Francisco, 
{zi-nur/nez,)»  celebrated  Spanish  prelate  and  statesman, 
B.  in  Castile,  1437.  lie  studied  at  the  university  of 
Salamanca,  then  visited  Koine,  where  he  acquired  a 
great  reputation,  suffered  a  long  imprisonment  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  dispute  with  the  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
and  in  1482  entered  the  Franciscan  order,  to  the  rule  of 
which  he  devoutly  and  rigidly  conformed.  Ten  years  later 
Queen  Isabella  of  Castile  chose  him  for  her  confessor,  an 
office  which  he  would  fain  have  declined.  He  succeeded 
Cardinal  Mendoza  iu  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  in 
1495.  In  1506  lie  became  regent  of  Spain,  and  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration.  Though  seventy  years  of  age,  he  even 
conducted  an  expedition  into  Africa,  and  conquered 
Oran.  He  was  again  regent  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
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in  1516,  and  D.  in  the  following  year.  Cardinal  Ximenes 
was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age,  and  the  services 
which  he  rendered  as  a  statesman,  as  churchman,  and  as 
a  patron  of  literature,  were  very  important.  He  founded 
the  university  of  Alcala  de  Heneres,  and  had  the  cele¬ 
brated  Oomplutensian  Polyglot  compiled  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense.  Spain  owes  to  him  the  first  establishment  of  the 
rule  which  excludes  papal  bulls  not  sanctioned  by  the 
king,  and  the  first  measures  towards  the  emancipation 
of  the  towns  from  the  tyranny  of  the  feudal  nobles. 

Xylol,  {zil'ol,)  or  Xylene,  n.  ( Chem .)  A  hydrocarbon 
homologous  with  benzol  or  tolnol.  Form.  C81I10.  It  is 
a  colorless  liquid  of  a  faint  tarry  odor,  boiling  at  139°  C., 
sp.  gr.  0-86. — JCyl idint  (C8HnN )  is  the  artificial  alkaloid 
homologous  with  aniliue,  prepared  from  xylol  by  a 
similar  series  of  reactions  to  those  employed  iu  the 
preparation  of  aniline  from  benzol. — Xy/o/,  which  has 
lately  contributed  a  new  remedy  said  to  be  efficacious 
in  the  treatment  of  small-pox,  was  discovered  by 
Cahors  in  1860,  among  the  products  of  the  destructive 
distillation  of  wood.  It  is  obtained  from  crude  pyrox- 
ylic  spirit  by  the  addition  of  water,  which  causes  it  to 
separate,  and  it  is  then  agitated  with  sulphuric  acid. 
After  several  hours*  standing,  a  mixture  consisting  of 
JT.  and  other  hydrocarbons  is  found  floating  over  a 
brown  liquid.  This  is  first  washed  with  a  solution  of 
hydrate  of  potasli,  afterwards  with  water,  dried  over 
chloride  of  calcium  and  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  and 
afterwards  submitted  to  distillation.  JC.  is  found  in  the 
liquid  which  comes  over  at  120°  to  130°  C.  As  a  specific 
for  small-pox,  it  is  best  administered  in  the  form  of  an 
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emulsion  witli  cinnamon  syrup,  or  in  gelatine  capsules, 
in  doses  of  ten  to  fifteen  drops,  repeated  as  frequently 
as  the  necessities  of  the  case  demand.  This  remedy 
has  been  used  by  Dr.  Zuelzer,  in  Berlin,  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  His  experience  leads  him  to  assert  that  the  good 
effects  of  JT.  are  only  observed  when  it  is  perfectly 
pure,  and  entirely  u  neon  laminated  with  toluol  and 
benzol.  i 

Xyloptif  11a,  ( zTlro-ftt'lah ,)  n.  ( Dot .)  [From  Gr. zylon* 
wood,  and  ph  yUon ,  a 
leaf.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Eu- 
phorbiacere ,  consist¬ 
ing  of  shrubs,  with¬ 
out  leaves,  but 
whose  branches  are 
flattened  out  and 
leaf-like,  bearing 
the  flowers  in  tufts 
in  the  notches  of 
the  margin.  They 
are  natives  of  the 
W.  Indies,  and  re¬ 
ceive  their  generic 
name  from  the  sin¬ 
gular  appearance 
of  their  leaf-like 

liratw'lipa  ah  upll 

exemplified  in  JT.  Fig.  131.  —  xylophilla  latifoua. 
latifolia  (Fig.  131). 

XX,  XXX.  Used  chiefly  by  brewers,  to  indicate  the 
strength  of  ale,  beer,  porter,  <tc. 


YAGE 


YARM 
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Y( wt, )  the  twenty-fifth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  r,  and  in  French  and  Span¬ 
ish  is  called  the  “Greek  i.”  It  is  a  consonant  at  the 
beginning  of  words,  when  it  is  produced  by  the  emission 
of  breath,  whilst  the  root  of  the  tongue  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  hinder  part  of  the  palate,  and  the 
edges  of  the  tongue  are  pressed  against  the  roof  of  the 
mouth.  At  the  end  of  words  it  is  a  vowel,  and  has  ex¬ 
actly  the  sound  of  i.  In  the  body  of  words,  i  usually 
takes  the  place  of  y  ;  but  when  it  occurs,  it  has  the  same 
sound.  In  English  the  sound  of  y  is  usually  given  to  a 
word  beginning  with  a  long  u,  as  union,  unity.  Asa 
numeral.  Y  stands  for  150,  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  thus 
Y,  for  150,000. 

(Note.  For  names  not  found  under  this  letter,  see  1 
or  J.) 

(Steam  engine.)  Y-9haft,  (sometimes  corrupted  into 
weigh-shaft  f)  is  the  shaft  for  moving  the  valve,  and  is  so 
called  because  in  the  old  atmospheric  engines  the  forked 
lever  for  giving  motion  to  tin*  valve  or  regulator  was 
made  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y. 

Y  (*),  an  arm  or  inlet  of  the  Zuyder-Zee,  on  the  shores  of 
which  stands  Amsterdam. 

Yac'ca-wood,  n.  The  ornamental  wood  of  Podocar- 
pus  coriacea.  a  tree  of  the  order  Taxace.se,  used  in  the 
West  Indies  for  cabinet-work. 

Yacht,  (yot,)  n.  [Ger.  jacht.]  A  light,  decked,  and  ele¬ 
gantly  titted-np  vessel  for  excursions  of  pleasure.  Yacht 
clubs  are  associations  formed  with  a  view  to  improve¬ 
ment  in  yacht  building  for  private  owners  and  yacht 
sailing.  When  got  up  on  a  large  scale,  they  are  recog¬ 
nized  and  fostered  by  the  government  under  which  they 
respectively  exist, which  furthermore  extend  to  regularly 
established  foreign  clubs  the  privileges  they  accord  to 
their  own.  The  U.  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Hol¬ 
land,  Belgium,  and  Russia,  have  their  national,  royal, 
or  imperial  clubs,  but  it  is  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Great  Britain  that  these  institutions  have  taken  the 
firmest  hold.  The  New  York  Yacht  Club,  established  in 
1844,  numbering  about  60  yachts  and  500  members,  has  a 
commodious  club-house  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
at  Hoboken.  In  Great  Britain,  yacht  clubs  are  very 
numerous,  the  oldest  being  the  Royal  Cork  Yacht  Club, 
originally  called  the  Cork  Harbor  Water  Club,  establish¬ 
ed  before  1720.  The  most  remarkable  performance  of 
yachts  is  the  great  Atlantic  yacht-race  from  New  York 
to  Cowes  for  $90,000.  It  was  won  by  the  Henrietta  of 
New  York,  which  reached  Cowes,  Dec.  25,  1866,  having 
made  the  passage  in  11  days  4  hours. 

Yac  ht  er,  n.  One  who  owns,  sails  in,  or  commands  a 
yacht. 

Yacltl'ing',  n.  Act  of  sailing  on  pleasure  excursions 
in  a  yacht. 

— a.  Relating  to  a  yacht  or  yachts ;  as,  a  yachting  voyage. 
Yairiiiai,  a  river  of  N.  Carolina.  See  Pedf.e  (Great). 
— A  N  W.  co.;  area ,  310  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  Yad¬ 
kin  River,  and  Deep  Creek.  Surface ,  diversified;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Wilson.  Pop.  abt.  11,000. — A  post-town¬ 
ship  of  Davidson  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  954. 

Yak,  n.  (Zooi.)  A  ruminant  animal  of  the  genus  Bos.  | 
the  Grunting  Cow  of  Tartary,  B.  grunniens.  It  is  about 


Fig.  2683.  —  yak,  ( Bos  grunniens.) 


the  size  of  an  ordinary  ox,  which  it  much  resembles  in 
figure  of  body,  head,  and  legs.  It  is  eovered  all  over, 
however,  with  a  thick  coat  of  long  silky  hair,  hanging 
down  like  the  fleece  of  a  sheep.  His  white  tail  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  a  horse,  and  is  much  prized  in  the  East, 
where  it  is  used  to  brush  away  flies,  and  also  as  an  em¬ 
blem  of  authority.  It  makes  a  grunting  noise,  similar 
to  that  of  a  hog.  It  is  domesticated  in  Thibet. 

Ya  ger,  or  Jager,  n.  [Ger.,  hunter.]  One  of  the  light 
infantry  armed  with  rifles  ( chasseurs ,  rifie.men),  In  the 
Prussian  service,  the  yagers  form  a  distinct  corps  with 
peculiar  discipline;  in  that  of  Austria,  light  infantry, 
generally  from  the  mountain  districts. — In  Germany,  the 
term  jiiger  is  also  applied  to  a  peculiar  species  of  higher 
servant  attached  to  the  families  of  the  aristocracy. 
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Ya'gnarandi,  n.  ( Zool .)  A  carnivorous  quadruped 
of  the  genus  Felis ,  found  from  the  Rio  Grunde  to  Para¬ 
guay.  It  is  larger  than  the  common  cat,  with  a  much 
longer  body.  Its  prevailing  color  is  a  grizzled  brownish- 
gray. 

Yajiaaaniq  uc*,  ( ya-gwa-nee'ka ,)  a  seaport  of  Cuba,  on 
t lie  N.  coast.  40  m.  N.E.  of  Baracoa. 

Ya'kimo  Sima,  an  island  of  Japan,  40  m.  S.  of  Kin- 
siu,  Lat.  30°  24'  N.,  Lou.  130°  30'  E.  It  is  20  bo.  long 
and  8  broad. 

Yakutsk,  (ya-kootzk',)  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  cap. 
of  an  extensive  prov.  of  same  name,  in  Lat.  62°  2'  N.. 
Lon.  130°  8'  E.  It  consists  of  about  400  wooden  dwellings, 
and  forms  the  emporium  of  all  the  furs  collected  in  the 
regions  of  the  North;  also,  of  the  Russian  trade  witli 
Kamtchatka. 

Yale  College,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  of  Amer¬ 
ican  colleges,  founded  in  1700,  as  the  collegiate  school 
of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  under  the  trusteeship  of 


Fig.  2634.  —  new  art  building,  tale  college. 


the  ten  principal  ministers  of  the  colony,  who  each  con¬ 
tributed  a  gift  of  books.  It  was  first  established  at  Say- 
brook,  and  in  1716  removed  to  New  Haven.  Among  its 
early  patrons  were  Governor  Yale,  whose  name  it  bears, 
and  Bishop  Berkeley.  Of  its  four  faculties  the  medical 
was  founded  in  1813,  the  theological  and  legal  in  1822, 
and  the  scientific  in  1846.  The  library  has  over  100,000 
vols.  The  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  established  in  1847,' 
took  its  name  from  Jos.  E.  Sheffield,  whose  gifts  to  the 
school  exceeded  $350,000;  receiving  besides,  in  1864, 
$135,000  from  the  U.  S.  land  grant.  The  Museum  of 
Natural  History  was  endowed  by  Mr.  Peabody  with 
$150,000.  In  1877,  a  professorship  of  Chinese  was 
founded.  The  college  has  the  historical  pictures  and 

l  portraits  of  Trumbull.  It  has  100  instructors,  over 
1,000  students,  and  has  had  nearly  13,000  graduates. 

Yallohuslia,  or  Yalabusha,  in  Muss.,  a  river  rising  in 
Chickasaw  co. ;  flowing  W.S.W.,  unites  with  the  Talla- 
hatche  to  form  the  Yazoo. — A  N.  central  co. ;  area,  450 
sq.m.  Rivers  Yallobushaand  the  Loosascoona.  Surf.,  un¬ 
dulating  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Coffeeville.  Pop.  abt.  18,000. 

Yam,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Dioscorace,®. 

Yamas  ka,  in  prov.  of  Quebec,  a  central  co. ;  area,  283 
sq  m.  Rivers.  Nicolet,  St.  Francis,  and  Yaniaska.  Lake 
St.  Peter  borders  it  on  the  N.W.  Fop.  (1871)  16,317. — A 
pbst-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Yamaska 
River,  56  m.  N.E.  of  Montreal ;  pop.  abt.  700. 

Yam  Hill,  in  Oregon,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  750  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Willamette.  Yam  Hill,  and  the  N.  Fork  of  the 
same.  Cap.  Lafayette.  Pop.  in  1870,  4,989. 

Yan'cey,  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Ten¬ 
nessee  ;  area,  380  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  Nolachueky 
River.  Surface.  Mountainous,  Mount  Mitchell,  on  the 
S.E.  border,  being  6.470  ft.  high  ;  soil,  fertile  in  the  val¬ 
leys.  Cap.  Barnsville.  Pop.  abt.  9,000. 

Yancey  ville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Casswell  co.,  75  m.  N.W.  of  Raleigh ;  pop.  abt.  700. 

Yang-Tse-Kiang',  a  large  river  of  China,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Ya-long-kiangand  Kin-cha-kiang 
rivers,  which  have  their  source  in  E.  Thibet.  After  a 
course  of  2,500  m.,  it  enters  the  sea  in  Lat.  32°  N.,  and 
Lon.  121°  E. 

Yanina,  or  Janina,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  situate  on  a 
lake,  which  communicates  with  the  river  Peneus,  40  m. 
W.  of  Larissa.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  pashalic  of  the 
same  name,  with  irregular  and  ill-paved  streets,  and 
many  of  the  houses  are  simply  mud  huts.  It  has 
about  16  mosques  and  a  large  number  of  bazars,  where 
jewelry  and  articles  of  dress  are  displayed  in  great 
abundance.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  aud  ex- 
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ports  for  the  Italian  ports  wool,  corn,  oil,  and  tobacco. 
Inwardly,  through  Koumelia  and  Albania,  it  sends  em¬ 
broidered  velvets,  stuffs,  and  cloths,  with  the  stocks  of 
guns  aud  pistols  mounted  on  chased  silver.  Fop.  \  ari- 
ously  estimated  at  from  10,000  to  20,000  — This  place, 
in  the  time  of  Ali  Pasha,  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  pros¬ 
perity  ;  but  since  his  death,  in  1822,  it  has  greatly  fallen 
into  decay.  —  The  lake  is  of  no  great  depth,  but  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  mountains  attaining  an  elevation  of  3,000 
feet,  rising  abruptly  from  the  waters  edge,  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  grand  appearance. 

Yank,  v.  a.  To  jerk.  (Local  U.  S.) 

Y  an  kee,  n.  A  popular  term  for  a  native  or  inhabitant 
of  New  England;  often  indiscriminately  applied  by 
foreigners  to  all  inhabitants  of  the  U.  States.  Many  ri¬ 
diculous  etymologies  have  been  assigned  for  this  word, 
which  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Indian  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  “  English.”  They  called  them  Yenghees,  and 
the  term  Yankee  was  applied  to  the  people  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  abt.  1775. 

Ya.ii'keeisin,ra.  A  Yankee  idiom,  phrase,  custom,  or 
character. —  Worcester. 

Yan  kee  Hill,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Butte 
co.,  16  m.N.  of  Oroville. 

Y'an'kee  Jims,  in  California ,  a  post-village  of  Placer 
co.,  22  m.  N.E.  of  Auburn. 

Y'an'kee  Springs,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Barry  co.,  abt.  26  m.  N.N.E.  of  Kalamazoo; 
pop.  abt.  800. 

Y'an'kee  Town,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Craw¬ 
ford  co.,  abt.  40  m.  S.S  E.  of  La  Crosse. 

Yank  ton,  a  co.  of  Dakota  ;  pop.  (1870)  2,097. — A  post¬ 
village,  c<:p.  of  the  above  co.  and  of  the  Ter.,  on  the 
Mississippi,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dakota. 

Y'an'tlc,  in  Connecticut ,  a  river  of  New  London  co.t 
unites  with  the  Shetucket  at  Norwich  to  form  the 
Thames.  —  A  post-village  of  New  London  co.,  16  m.  N. 
of  New  London. 

Y  ap,  v.  n.  To  bark  ;  to  yelp  ;  to  yaup. 

Y  apiiank',  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Suffolk  co., 
60  m.  E.  of  Brooklyn. 

Yap'on,  7i.  (Bot.)  The  South  Sea  Tea,  Ilex  vomitoria. 
See  Ilex. 

Yaque',  or  Yaqui,  a  river  of  Hnyti,  which  enters  the 
bays  of  Monte  Christo  and  Manzanilla,  after  a  N.W. 
course  of  100  m. 

Yaque'sfla,  or  Jaquesila,  in  New  Mexico,  a  river 
which  flows  into  the  Colorado  River  abt.  Lat.  36°  N. 

Y'aqni,  or  IIuaqui,  ( ya'kee .)  in  Mexico,  a  river  of 
Sonora,  rises  N.  of  Lat.  32°  N.,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of 
California,  25  m.  S.E.  of  Guayraas,  after  a  S.S.W.  course 
of  400  m. 

Yard,  n.  [A.  S.  gyrd,  a  staff,  a  rod.]  The  American 
standard  measure  of  length.  See  Weights  and  Meas¬ 
ures. 

(Naut.)  A  long,  cylindrical  piece  of  timber,  having  a 
rounded  taper  toward  each  end,  and  slung  by  its  centre 
to  a  mast. 

(Astron.)  Yard ,  or  Golden  yard,  are  popular  names 
given  to  the  three  stars  in  the  belt  of  Orion. 

— [A.  S.  geard  ;  Du.  guard  ;  —  from  A.  S.  gyrdan ,  to  gird.] 
A  small  piece  of  ground,  usually  one  adjoining  a  house; 
an  inclosure  within  which  any  work  or  business  is  car¬ 
ried  on. 

— v.  a.  To  inclose  in  a  yard;  to  shut  up  in  a  yard,  as 
cattle. 

Yard'-arm,  n.  (Naut.)  The  extremity  of  the  yard. — 
Yard-arm  and  yard-arm  is  a  term  descriptive  of  two 
ships  engaging  each  other  as  close  as  possible. 

Yard'leysville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Bucks  co.,  128  m.  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Yar'kaml,  the  cap.  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  plain  ;  is  the 
residence  of  a  Chinese  governor,  and  a  kind  of  empo¬ 
rium  for  the  inland  trade  of  Asia.  Lat.  38°  20'  N  ;  Lon. 
76°  7'  43"  E.  Pop.  abt.  150.000. —  The  river  rises  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Karakorum  Mountains,  and,  after  uniting 
with  several  other  rivers,  and  pursuing  a  course  of  500 
m.,  finally  enters  a  lake  in  the  desert  of  Gobi. 

Yarmouth,  or  Great  Yarmouth,  a  seaport  and  bor¬ 
ough  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk.  18  m.  from  Norwich  ; 
Lat  52°  36'  8"  N  ,  Lon.  1°  43'  7"  E.  It  stands  on  a  penin¬ 
sula,  having  the  sea  on  the  E.,  and  on  the  W.  the  Yare, 
over  which  there  is  a  drawbridge,  which  affords  commu¬ 
nication  with  South  Town,  or  Little  Yarmouth,  and  with 
Gorlestone  Y.  has  long  been  much  frequented  as  a 
fashionable  watering-place.  Its  harbor  is  perfectly  se¬ 
cure,  but  the  coast  upon  which  it  is  built  is  the  most 
dangerous  in  England,  and  has  been  often  the  scene  of 
the  most  disastrous  shipwrecks-  It  is  the  principal  seat 
of  the  English  herring-fishery, and  has  also  a  considera¬ 
ble  coal-trade.  Pop.  41,819. 

Y'armouth,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Cumberland  co.,  12  m.  N.  of  Portland  ;  pop.  abt.  2,027. 
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Yarmouth,  in  Massach usetts,  a  post-township  of  Barn¬ 
stable  co.,  70  m.  S.S.E.  of  Boston ;  pop.  (1870)  2,425. 
Yarmouth,  a  seaport  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  i:30  in.  S. 

H  .  of  Halifax.  Pktp .  (1871;,  5,335. 

^  iir  moiiili  Port,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Barnstable  coM  on  tlie  N.  shore  of  the  peninsula. 

71 •  [A.  S.  gearn .]  Thread  prepared  from  wool  or 
flax  by  spinning ;  spun  wool;  woollen,  cotton,  or  linen 
thread;  one  of  the  threads  or  strauds  of  which  a  rope  is 
composed.  Pee  Supplement. 

Y'ar'oslav.  See  Jaroslav. 

^  Jir  ri  lm,  a  state  of  Central  Africa,  in  Guinea,  near  the 
Niger.  It  has  been  little  explored  by  Europeans.  Lat. 
9°  N.,  Lon.  from  3°  to  6°  E. 

Ya r'risli,  a.  That  has  a  rough,  dry  taste. 

1  ar'row,  it.  [A.  S.  ^ario«?.J  (Bot.)  8ee  Achillea. 

*  a«»  lmn.  n.  A  Turkish  short-sword  or  long  dagger, 

ifattes,  in  New  York ,  a  \V.  central  co. ;  area,  320  sq.  m. 
Seneca  Lake  borders  it  on  the  K.,  and  Canandaigua  ami 
Crooked  lakes  on  the  \V\,  and  it  is  drained  by  the  out¬ 
let  of  the  latter  and  Flint  Creek.  Surface ,  undulating ; 
soil,  fertile.  Cup.  Penn  Yan.  Pop.  (1870)  19,005.  —  A 
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post-township  of  Orleans  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,S00. 

Y'nfos  City,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Knox  co.,  23 
m  K.S.E  of  Galesburg. 

Yates'villo,  iu  New  York ,  a  village  of  Yates  co.,  190  m. 
W.  of  Albany. 

Y'at  ton.  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  of  Washington  co.,  16 
m.  S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Yatip,  /i.  The  cry  of  a  child  or  bird;  a  yelping.  (Col.) 

— v.  n.  To  yelp  ;  to  cry  as  a  child  or  bird  ;  —  also  written 
yaulp,  yawp ,  and  yap. 

Yaup'er,  n.  One  who  yaups. 

Yav  apai,  in  Arizona ,  a  N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Utah 
and  New  Mexico.  Rivers.  Gila,  Rio  de  Lino,  Rio  Salinas, 
and  Rio  \  enle.  Surface ,  diversified  ;  soil,  fertile  iu  the 
valleys.  Min.  Gold  and  silver.  Cap.  Prescott.  Pop. 
(1870)  2,142. 

Yaw,  n.(Naut.)  A  temporary  deviation  from  a  direct  line. 

— t*.  n.  (Naut.)  To  steer  wild  or  out  of  the  line  of  the 
course,  as  a  ship. — Mar.  Diet. 

Yawl,  (yal,)  n.  {Naut.)  A  small  ship's  boat,  usually 
rowed  by  four  or  six  oars;  the  smallest  boat  used  by 
fishermen. 

— v.n.  To  cry  out;  to  yell,  (r.) 

Yaw'll,  {yan,)  v.  n.  [A.  S.  gynian, geonian ;  Gr.  chaino.] 
To  open  the  mouth  as  in  chewing;  to  gape;  to  have  the 
mouth  open  involuntarily  through  drowsiness  or  dul¬ 
lness. —  To  open  wide;  as,  wide  yawns  the  gulf  below. — 
To  express  desire  bv  yawning,  (r 

— n.  A  gaping;  an  involuntary  opening  of  the  mouth 
from  drowsiness;  an  opening  wide. 

Ya  w'li'in'g’,  n.  ( Physiol.)  The  act  of  one  who  yawns, 
consisting  of  a  deep  and  slow  inspiration  and  expiration 
attended  with  an  involuntary  opening  of  the  mouth.  It 
is  generally  produced  by  weariness  or  an  inclination  to 
sleep:  sometimes  by  hunger,  sympathy,  <fcc.  It  often 
precedes  the  fit  in  some  intermittent  fevers,  and  in  some 
instances  its  recurrence  is  so  frequent  as  to  become  a 
real  disease.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  occasioned 
by  some  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and 
may  frequently  be  got  rid  of  by  a  deep  inspiration. 

Ya\vn  iii”  l  v,  adv.  In  a  yawning  manner. 

Yaws,  n.  pi  {Med.)  See  Frambosia. 

Yazoo',  a  river  of  Mississippi,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Tallahatchie  and  Yal lobusha  rivers  at  Lahore 
Carroll  co.,  and  flowing  into  the  Mississippi  12  m.  above 
Vicksburg,  after  a  S.W.  course  of  290  m.  It  is  naviga¬ 
ble  to  its  source. —  A  W.  central  co. ;  area,  760  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Big  Black  and  Yazoo.  Surface ,  level;  soil,  very 
fertile.  Pop.  abt.  22,373. 

Yazoo'  City,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  50 
in.  N.N.W.  of  Jackson;  poj>.  abt.  2,000. 

Ybicuy,  (e-be-kwee',)  a  river  of  Uruguay,  rises  on  the 
Brazilian  frontier,  and  joins  the  Paraguay  River  oppo¬ 
site  Yapegu,  after  a  W.  course  of  200  m. 

Ycacos,  (Fape,)  (e-ka'coce,)  a  headland  of  N.  Cuba,  on 
the  N  E.  of  the  Bay  of  Matanzas;  Lat.  32°  9'  N.,  Lon 
81°  10'  W. 

Ye,  pron.  [A.  S.  ge.]  The  nominative  plural  of  the  sec 
ond  person,  of  which  thou  is  the  singular. 

Yea,  (yd,)  adv.  [A.S.  gea,  geac.]  Yes  ;  a  word  that  ex¬ 
presses  affirmation  or  asseut ;  —  used  only  iu  the  sacred 
and  solemn  style. 

— n.  An  affirmative  vote;  one  who  votes  in  the  affirmative. 

Yeas  and  nays.  The  list  of  members  of  a  legislative 
body  voting  in  the  affirmative  and  negative  of  a  proposi¬ 
tion. 

Yean,  v.  n.  [A  S.  eanian.]  To  bring  forth  young,  as  a 
sheep :  to  lamb. 

Yean  ling*,  n.  The  young  of  a  sheep;  a  Iamb,  (r.) 

Year,  (yer,)  n.  [A  S  year. J  That  period  comprised  in 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun.  In  ancient 
times,  when  it  was  believed  that  the  sun  moved  about 
the  earth,  this  period  was  termed  the  solar  year.  Ac¬ 
cepting  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  the  Egyptians  were 
the  first  who  ascertained  the  length  of  the  solar  year. 
They  divided  it  into  12  months,  each  consisting  of  30 
days.  The  Greeks  more  accurately  divided  the  year  into 
365^  days,  and  the  Grecian  astronomer  Sosigines  made 
this  the  foundation  of  the  Julian  calendar.  Thu  sidereal 
year  is  the  period  required  hy  the  sun  to  move  from  a 
given  star  to  the  same  star  again.  It  is  one  of  the  most, 
invariable  quantities  that  nature  presents  us  with,  and 
has  a  mean  value  of  365  days,  6  hours,  9  minutes,  9  6 
seconds.  The  time  which  elapses  betweenthe  earth’s 
arrival  at  its  perihelion  and  its  return  to  the  same  posi¬ 
tion,  is  known  as  the  anomalistic  year ,  and  is  equivalent 
to  365  days,  6  h.,  13  min.,  49'3  sec.  See  Calendar. 

—pi.  Sometimes  equivalent  to  age  or  old  age. 

Year'-book,  n.  {Eng.  Law.)  One  of  the  books  of  re¬ 


ports  of  cases  in  a  regular  series  from  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  II.,  inclusive,  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  which 
were  taken  by  the  prothonotaries  or  chief  scribes  of  the 
courts,  at  the  expense  of  the  crown,  and  published  an¬ 
nually. 

Yearling;,  n.  A  young  beast  one  year  old,  or  iu  the 
second  year  of  his  age. 

— a.  Being  a  year  old. 

Yearly,  a.  Happening  ccurring,  or  coming  every 
year;  annual ;  lasting  a  year;  comprehending  a  year. 

— adv.  Once  a  year;  annually. 

Yearn,  (yern,)  v.  n.  [A.S.  geornian,  from  georn,  eager.] 
To  desire  with  eagerness,  longing,  and  uneasiness;  to 
feci  great  uneasiness  from  longing,  tenderness,  or  pity 
to  long;  to  feel  an  earnest  desire. 

Yearn 'mg’,  a.  Longing;  having  a  longing  desire. 

— 91.  Strong  emotions  of  desire,  tenderness,  or  pity ;  state 
o(  being  moved  with  tenderness,  pity,  or  longing  desire. 

Y  oarn'ingly,  adv.  Iu  a  yearning  manner;  with 
yearning. 

Yeast,  ( yeest ,)  n.  [A.S.  and  Du.  gist;  L.  Ger.  giischt.] 
( Chem .)  The  peculiar  substance  produced  during  the 
vinous  fermentation  of  vegetable  juices  and  decoctions, 
rising  partly  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  frothy,  floc- 
culent,  and  somewhat  viscid  matter,  insoluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  gradually  putrefying  in  a  warm  atmos¬ 
phere.  It  excites  fermentation,  and  accelerates  the  pro¬ 
cess  when  added  to  saccharine  and  mucilaginous  liquors. 
The  nature  of  yeast,  and  the  part  which  it  plays  in  the 
process  of  vinous  fermentation,  have  given  rise  to  much 
theoretical  discussion,  and  to  many  valuable  investiga¬ 
tions,  but  they  are  still  very  imperfectly  known.  The 
yeast-plant  seems  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  vin¬ 
egar-plant  and  several  similar  forms  of  fungi,  which 
produce  fermentation,  if  not  precisely  identical  with 
them.  The  yeast  or  leaven  was  employed  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  bread  so  early  as  b.  c.  1897.  {Gen.  xix.  3.)  The 
absence  of  leaven  constituted  the  peculiarity  of  the  bread 
used  in  the  passover,  b.  c.  1491  {Exod.  xii.  15).  See  Sup. 

Yeast'-plant,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Penicillium. 

Yeast/y.  a.  Like  yeast ;  containing  yeast;  foamy:  spumy. 

Ye<lo,  (‘•River-door.”)  The  city  of  Yedo  was  founded 
by  Iyeyasu,  the  first  Shogun  of  the  Tokugawa  line,  io 
a.  d.  1609,  though  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  a 
castle  existed  on  the  present  site  of  the  city.  In  1868, 
the  Mikado  took  up  his  residence  in  Yedo,  changing  its 
name  to  Tokio  (“  Eastern  capital”),  and  locating  the 
seat  of  government  here.  The  name  Tokio  is  now  uni¬ 
versally  used  by  the  Japanese,  “Yedo”  being  heard 
only  in  the  mouths  of  foreigners.  The  city  lies  on 
both  sides  of  the  Sumida  River  and  on  the  Bay  of  Yedo, 
in  Lat.  35°  40'  N.,  Lou.  139°  40'  E.  The  castle  or  forti- 


(Frorn  a  native  drawing.— Oliphant’s  Japan.) 

fled  enceinte  occupies  several  square  miles  of  area  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  while  the  entire  surface  of  Tokio 
covers  about  100  sq.  miles.  Pap.  (1872)  800,000.  Since 
the  great  fires  iu  1872,  1876,  and  1880,  Y.  has  been 
largely  rebuilt  of  stone  and  brick,  and  many  of  the 
new  govt,  buildings,  barracks,  colleges,  etc ,  are  very 
neat  and  handsome.  The  main  street  for  nearly  two 
miles  is  lined  with  fine  brick  bui Mings  used  as  stores. 
The  noted  bridges,  Shim,  Kio,  Nihon,  and  Yorodzu  Yo 
Baslii  are  crossed  by  this  bustling  avenue  of  gay  shops, 
which  make  it  the  Broadway  of  Japan.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  gardens,  parks,  mulberry  aud  tea  plantations, 
the  castle  groves,  moats,  and  banks,  give  Tokio  the 
appearance  of  a  great  rus  urba.  In  general,  however, 
the  houses  are  of  wood,  one-storied,  aud  mean  iu  ap¬ 
pearance.  Tokio  is  now  the  educational,  literary,  mili¬ 
tary,  naval,  art,  and  fashion  centre  and  capital  of  Japan, 
as  well  as  the  political  seat  of  power. — Yokohama,  dis¬ 
tant  by  railway  about  17^  m„  is  the  sea-port  of  To¬ 
kio.  It  is  a  splendid  foreign  city,  having  most  of  the 
features  of  a  European  city,  its  streets  being  paved  and 
lighted  with  gas. —  The  Bay  of  Yedo  is  an  iulet  of  the 
N.  Pacific,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  main  island,  and  lies 
between  35°  and  35°  49'  N.,  and  intersected  by  the  140th 
meridian  of  E.  Lon.  The  depth  of  the  water,  nowhere 
great,  decreases  all  aloug  the  banks  toward  the  city. 

Yekaterinburg:.  See  Ekaterinburg. 

Yelk,  n.  Same  as  Yolk,  q.  v. 

Yell,  ( yel ,)  v.  n.  [A.S.  gyllan,giellan.']  To  make  a  loud, 
harsh  noise  with  the  voice;  to  cry  out  with  a  hideous 
noise;  to  cry  or  scream,  as  with  agony  or  horror. 

— v.  a..  To  utter  with  a  yell. 

— n.  A  sharp,  loud,  hideous  outcry;  a  scream  or  cry  of 
horror.  I 
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Yell,  or  ZELL,  one  of  the  most  northerly  of  the  Shetland 
Islands,  Scotland;  area ,  94  sq.  m. 

Yell,  in  Arkansas,  a  W.  central  co.;  area,  970  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Arkansas,  Fourclie  La  Fave,  and  Petit  Jean. 
Surface,  diversified.;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Danville.  Pop. 
in  1870,  8,046.  * 

Yell,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Boone  co.;  pop.  (1869)1,271. 

Y  el I'iug;,  a.  Uttering  hideous  outcries  ;  shrieking. 

n.  The  act  of  uttering  hideous  outcries;  the  uct  of 
screaming  hideously. 

Yellow,  (yel'lu,)  a.  [A.S.  gealew ,  yellow;  It.  giallo; 
Lat.  gilvus,  pale  yellow.]  Being  of  a  bright  gold-like 
color. 

—n.  A  color  of  golden  hue,  and  of  many  varieties.  It  is 
one  of  the  seven  so-called  primary  colors,  and  is  com¬ 
plementary  to  blue,  with  which  it  forms  white. 

— v.  a.  To  render  yellow. 

— v.  n.  To  grow  yellow. 

Yellow,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Webster  co.;  pop.  (1870)  349. 
Y'el  low-bird,  or  Thistle-bird,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  North- 
Arnerican  bird  of  the  genus  Chrysomitrix,  family  Frin - 
gillidte,  characterized  by  the  bill  nearly  straight,  and 
the  tail  quite  deeply  forked.  The  Yellow-bird,  C.  tristis 
is  5J4  inches  long,  the  wing  3  inches;  the  color  gam¬ 
boge-yellow,  crown  and  wings  black,  tail  and  wings 
marked  with  white.  The  female  is  yellowish-brown, 
with  no  black  upon  the  head.  The  nest  is  very  hand¬ 
some,  made  of  lichens  and  fastened  to  a  twig;  eggs  4  to 
6,  white  tinged  with  bluish,  and  spotted  with  reddish- 
brow  ■  at  the  larger  end. 

Y  ellow  Bluff,  iu  Florida,  a  township  of  Duval  co. ; 
pop.  (1870)  1,040. 

Y'ellow  Breeches  Creek,  in  Pennsi/lvania,  falls 
into  tho  Susquehanna  about  4  m.  below  Harrisburg. 
Y'ellow  Creek,  in  Missouri,  rises  in  Sullivan  co°,  and 
flowing  S.,  enters  Grand  River  on  the  W.  of  Chariton  co. 
Y'ellow  Creek,  in  Ohio ,  enters  the  Ohio  River  from 
Jefferson  co. 

—A  township  of  Columbiana  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  3,088. 
Y'ellow  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  unites  with  Black 
Lick  Creek  in  Indiana  co. 

Y'ellow  Copper-ore,  n.  {Min.)  See  Copper-pyrites. 
Yellow  Bye-tree, n.  {Bot.)  See  Ccelocline. 
Y'ellow  Kart li,  or  Yellow  Iron-ochre,  n.  {Min.)  A 
mixture  of  limouite  (hydrated  protoxide  of  iron)  with 
hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  found  in  various  countries. 

It  is  often  used  as  a  coarse  yellow  pigment,  and  sold  un¬ 
der  tho  name  of  Prussiayi  red,  English  red ,  &c.  It  is 
stated  by  Bunsen  to  be  a  Valuable  antidote  to  the  poison 
of  arsenic. 

Yellow  Fe'ver,  or  Black  Vomit,  n.  {Med.)  An  acute 
febrile  disease,  endemic  on  certain  parts  of  the  African 
coast,  in  the  West  India  islands,  and  in  tropical  Amer¬ 
ica,  frequently  making  its  appearance  in  New  Orleans, 
Mobile,  Charleston,  and  other  cities  of  the  southern 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  disease  is  confined  gen¬ 
erally  to  towns  situated  on  the  sea-coast  or  on  the  banks 
of  navigable  rivers.  A  certain  degree  of  heat  seems  to 
be  necessary  to  its  existence,  the  first  frost  putting  an 
end  to  it.  It  seldom  appears  above  the  elevation  of  5,500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  depending  in  part  on 
causes  not  yet  known,  but  in  circumstances  favorable 
to  its  production,  capable  of  being  propagated  by  con¬ 
tagion.  The  most  marked  characteristics  of  this  disease 
are  a  yellowness  of  the  skin,  general  or  partial,  and  the 
vomiting  of  a  black  or  dark-colored  fluid  when  about  to 
terminate  fatally:  but  these  features  are  not  always 
present.  Otherwise  it  has  the  character  of  a  common 
remittent  fever.  The  mortality  from  this  disease  is  al¬ 
ways  very  great,  more  particularly  among  the  young 
and  robust;  and  hence  it  is  very  fatal  among  armies  and 
navies.  Its  attack  is  sudden,  but  it  is  usually  preceded 
by  a  feeling  of  weakness  and  restlessness,  followed  within 
a  few  hours  with  faintness,  giddiness  of  the  head,  with 
a  small  degree  of  chilliness,  and  sometimes  actual  shiv¬ 
ering.  This  is  immediately  succeeded  by  a  high  degree 
of  fever,  with  great  heat  and  strong  beating  in  all  the 
arteries  of  the  body,  particularly  observable  in  the  car¬ 
otid  and  temporal  arteries;  flushings  in  the  face,  gasp- 
ings  for  cool  air,  white  tongue,  but  tinged  with  yeliovv 
after  the  retchings  have  commenced ;  excessive  thirst, 
redness,  heaviness,  arid  burning  in  the  eyes;  heaviness 
and  darting  pains  in  the  head  and  small  of  the  back, 
and  often  down  the  thighs;  pulse  quick,  generally  full 
and  strong,  but  sometimes  low  and  vacillating;  skin 
hot  and  dry ;  sickness  of  stomach,  followed  by  retchings, 
in  which  bilious  matter  is  brought  up;  soreness  and  in¬ 
tense  heat  about  the  priecordia;  anxiety,  great  restless¬ 
ness,  heavy  respiration,  sighing,  scanty  and  deeply-col¬ 
ored  urine.  This  is  the  first  or  inflammatory  stage  of 
the  fever,  and  may  continue  from  24  to  48  or  60  hours. 

It  is  succeeded  by  a  sudden  abatement  of  most  of  the 
preceding  symptoms,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  deceiv¬ 
ing  tranquillity.  The  retchings  are  still  violent,  but  the 
pulse  flags ;  the  heat  subsides, the  skin  issoftand  clammy; 
the  urine  small  in  quantity,  and  of  a  dark  croceous  color; 
a  yellow  tinge  is  observed  in  the  eyes,  neck,  and  breast, 
which  afterwards  extends  itself  over  the  whole  body; 
the  tongue,  in  some  cases,  is  dry,  harsh,  and  discolored, 
in  others  furred  and  moist;  there  is  confusion  in  the 
head,  and  sometimes  delirium,  with  the  eyes  glassy. 
This  stage  may  continue  from  12  to  48  hours,  but  never 
longer.  In  the  third  and  last  stage,  the  pulse  sinks, 
and  becomes  unequal  and  intermittent,  sometimes  very 
quick;  the  vomiting  is  frequent,  with  great  straining 
and  noise,  and  latterly  is  of  a  dark  and  mucous-looking 
fluid,  which  has  been  called  the  black  vomit.  Tho 
countenance  becomes  more  and  more  collapsed  ;  the  eye 
loses  its  full  and  prominent  character;  dark-colored 
blotches  and  petechise  occur  on  the  body ;  the  exhaus¬ 
tion  becomes  greater;  the  respiration  burned  and  noisy: 
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the  surface  and  extremities  cold  and  covered  with  a 
general  clammy  perspiration,  till  at  length  death  super¬ 
venes.  Sometimes  the  disease  proceeds  with  tearful  ra¬ 
pidity,  and  the  patient  is  carried  off  in  four-and-twenty 
hours.  With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  this  disease, 
much  difference  of  opinion  prevails.  It  may,  howev  r, 
bo  safely  stated  that  the  remedies  should  be  directed  to 
meet  the  particular  forms  of  the  disease  —  antiphlogistic 
in  the  inflammatory,  and  stimulant  in  the  exhausted 
stages.  This  disease  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
having  been  first,  distinctly  noticed  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  but  its  history  is  involved  in  obscurity. 

Yellow-Hammer.  or  Yellow-Bunting,  n.  (Zotil.) 
Emberiza  citrinella,  a  very  common  European  bird  of 
the  fam.  Fringilhdfe.  The  male  is  known  by  the  head, 
cheeks,  front  of  the  neck, 
belly,  and  tail-coverts  be¬ 
ing  of  a  bright  yellow;  on 
the  breast  and  sides  red¬ 
dish  spots,  which  on  the 
sides  leave  a  black  streak 
in  the  centre.  Feathers 
of  the  top  of  the  back, 
blackish  in  the  middle, 
and  reddish-brown  on  the 
sides ;  those  on  the  rump, 
bright  chestnut,  termi¬ 
nated  with  grayish;  tail- 
feathers  blackish,  the  two 
lateral  ones  with  a  conical 
white  spot  on  the  inner 
barbs.  Feet  yellowish. 

The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male;  and  the  yellow  of 
the  head,  throat,  and  neck  more  thickly  marked  with 
the  brown  and  olive  spots  with  which  those  parts  are 
sprinkled.  Their  food  consists  of  grain,  seeds,  and  insects. 

Yellow  Head  Grove,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township 
of  Kankakee  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  1,492. 

Yellowish,  a.  Somewhat  yellow. 

Yellowishuess,  n.  The  quality  of  being  somewhat 
yellow. 

Yellow  Knife,  a  river  of  British  North  America,  en¬ 
ters  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  after  a  S.W.  course  of  130  m. 

Yellow  Lake,  of  New  York,  in  Jefferson  co.,  is  about 
3  in.  long. 

Y'ellow-legs.  n.  (Zodl.)  Gambetta  Jlavipes,  a  bird  of 
eastern  North  America,  family  Scolopacidse.  It  is 
about  10}^  inches  long,  and  20  in  extent  of  wings. 
The  bill  is  1%  inches,  straight  and  slender;  wings 
long  and  point¬ 
ed,  tail  short, 
legs  long,  with 
lower  half  of 
tibise  naked. 

'1  he  general 
color  is  ashy 
above,  with 
many  large  ar¬ 
row-heads  and 
spots  of  brown¬ 
ish-black  edged 
with  ashy- 
white  ;  rump 
and  upper  tail- 
coverts  white, 
the  latte** 
barred  with 
ashy-brown;  lower  parts  white,  with  numerous  marks 
on  the  neck  and  arrow-heads  on  the  sides  dark  ashy- 
brown;  bill  greenish-black,  and  legs  yellow.  It  is  usu¬ 
ally  seen  in  the  Eastern  States  in  small  flocks,  wading 
in  search  of  small  fry,  shrimps,  worms,  and  aquatic  in¬ 
sects,  both  in  salt  ami  fresh  water.  The  nest  is  made 
among  the  grass  on  the  edges  of  rivers  and  ponds ;  in 
autumn  they  get  very  fat,  and  are  good  eating. 

Yellowness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  yellow. 

Yellow  Medicine  River,  in  Minnesota,  rises  abt. 
Lat.  44°  30'  N.,  Lon.  90°  4  1'  W.,  and  falls  into  the  St. 
Peter’s  River  abt.  Lat.  44°  4b'  N.,  Lon.  95°  26'  W.,  after 
an  E.N.E.  course  oflOO  in. 

Yellow  River,  m  Georgia ,  rises  in  Gwinnett  co.,  and 
flowing  S.,  enters  the  Oemulgee  a  few  miles  S.  of  Cov¬ 
ington. 

Yellow  River,  in  Wisconsin ,  rises  near  the  E.  border 
of  Clark  co.,  and  flowing  S.,  euters  Wisconsin  River  at 
Germantown,  in  Juneau  co. 

Yellow  Or'piment,  n.  ( Client .)  Yellow  arsenic  or 
sulphuretted  oxide  of  zinc,  of  a  beautiful  bright  and 
pure  yellow  color,  used  as  a  pigment.  In  its  native 
state  it  is  used  under  the  name  of  Zarnic  or  Zarnich, 
varying  in  color  from  warm  yellow  to  greenish  yellow. 
Orpiment,  in  all  its  varieties  as  a  color,  is  subject  to 
change  and  to  be  changed  by  all  pigments  containing 
oxygen  ;  and  if  used  must  be  employed  alone. 

Yellow-rat/tle,  n.  (Hot.)  See  Riiinanthus. 

Ycl'low-root,  n.  ( Bnt .)  S"e  Xanthoriza. 

Yel  lows,  n.  pi.  A  disease  in  horses;  the  jaundice. — 
Also  a  disease  fatal  to  peach-trees. 

Yellow  Sea,  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  E.  Asia. 
It  opens  northward  into  the  gulfs  of  Leao-tong  and 
Chi-1  i.  It  receives  the  Hoang-ho  River,  and  all  the  chief 
rivers  of  Corea.  Lat.  bet.  32°  and  45°  N.,  Lon.  bet.  120° 
and  127°  E. 

Yellow  Springs,  in  Iowa ,  a  village  and  twp.  of  Res 
Moines  co.,  15  m.  N.W.  of  Burlington  ;  pop.  (1870)  1,743. 

Yellow  Springs,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Green  co., 
74  m.  N.N.E.  of  Cincinnati ;  Lat.  39°  45'  N.,  Lon.  84°  15' 
W. ;  pop.  abt.  1,319. 

Yel'lowstone,  a  river  of  Montana  Territory,  rises  in 
Sublette’s  Lake,  abt.  Lat.  43°  40'  N.,  Lon.  110°  \V.,  and 
falls  into  the  Missouri  abt.  Lat.  48°  5'  N.,  Lou.  101°  W., 


after  a  N.E.  course  of  1000  m.,  for  800  of  which  it  is  said 
to  be  navigable.  It  is  the  largest,  though  not  the 
longest  tributary  of  the  Missouri.  See  Supplement. 

Yel'low-throat,  or  Maryland  Yellow-throat,  n. 
(Zodl.)  Geothlypis  trichos ,  a  very  common  North  Ameri¬ 
can  bird  of  the  family  Sylvicolidse.  It  is  5%  inches  long, 
the  wing  2  4-10  ;  and  is  readily  distinguished  by  a  band 
of  black  on  the  forehead,  cheeks,  and  ear-coverts.  The 
female  is  without  the  black  band.  This  warbler  builds 
its  nest  upon  the  ground,  and  lays  4  to  6  white  eggs 
speckled  with  light  brown. 

Yrel low- weed,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  Butter-cup,  or  Crow 

foot,  Ranunculus  acris. 

Yellow-water,  a  river  of  Alabama,  rises  in  Coving¬ 
ton  co.,  and  flowing  S.W.,  enters  Pensacola  Bay,  Florida. 

Yelp,  v.n.  [A.  S.gilpan,to  glory,  boast,  from  gilp,  glory, 
boasting.]  To  bark,  as  a  beagle-hound  after  liis  prey. 

Yelp  ing.  n.  The  repeated  bark  of  a  young  dog,  or  the 
bark  of  a  beagle  after  his  prey. 

Yein'en,  a  country  of  Arabia,  which,  in  its  wider  sense, 
includes  the  whole  S.  and  S.W.  of  that  part  of  Asia,  and 
then  substantially  the  same  country  anciently  called 
Arabia  Felix ,  or  the  Happy  (though  by  no  means  ex¬ 
empted  from  that  curse  of  aridity  under  which  Arabia 
generally  suffers) ;  —  but,  more  strictly,  the  name  of  a 
province  forming  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  peninsula, 
bounded  N.  by  LI  Hejaz  and  Nedjed,  E.  by  Uadramaut 
and  the  great  Arabian  desert,  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Arden, 
and  W.  by  the  Red  Sea.  The  plain  of  the  Tehama, 
which  forms  a  broad  belt  along  the  whole  of  the  coast, 
consists  almost  entirely  of  a  waste  of  unproductive 
sand.  The  Djebel,  or  mountainous  district  in  the  in* 
terior,  presents,  in  many  parts,  a  more  agreeable  aspect. 
Its  lower  declivities  are  covered  with  trees  and  aromatic 
shrubs;  and  the  mountain-chains  are  divided  by  fine 
valleys,  which,  being  watered  by  numerous  streams, can 
be  advantageously  cultivated. — Prod.  The  grains  chiefly 
raised  are  barley,  millet,  and  dhourra;  the  supply  of 
water  being  insufficient  for  the  culture  of  rice.  The  most 
valuable  and  celebrated  products,  however,  consist  of 
the  aromatic  plants  which  grow  upon  the  sides  of  the 
hills.  The  coffee  of  Yemen  has  always  possessed  a 
flavor  which  that  of  no  other  part  of  the  world  cau 
rival.  Europe,  indeed,  is  now  chiefly  supplied  from  the 
West  Indies;  but,  in  the  East,  the  coffee  of  Mocha  is 
always  eagerly  sought  after.  The  balm  of  Mecca,  and 
the  fragrant  frankincense,  are  also  the  products  of 
Yemen.  —  Govt.  It  is  one  of  the  few  parts  of  Arabia 
which  have  been  formed  into  a  considerable  and  monar¬ 
chical  state,  and  is  subject  to  a  sovereign,  who  assumes 
the  modest  title  of  imam,  or  doctor,  but  exercises  over 
his  subjects  an  authority  nearly  absolute.  The  principal 
cities  are,  in  the  interior,  Sana,  Mocha,  and  Aden,  the 
last  now  a  British  station.  Pop.  Unascertained. 

Yenisei,  ( yen' e-sax' e. ,)  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  N. 
Asia,  in  Siberia,  rising  in  Mongolia,  and,  after  a  course 
estimated  at  2,300  in.,  entering  the  Arctic  Ocean  200  m. 
E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Obi. 

Yeniseisk,  (yen-e-see.sk,) a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  cap. 
of  a  govt,  of  same  name,  S50  m.  E.  of  Tobolsk  ;  Lat.  58° 
27'  N.,  Lon.  92°  16'  E.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
towns  of  Siberia,  the  chief  article  of  trade  being  furs. 
Pop.  6,824. 

Ye'nite,  n.  (Min.)  A  brittle,  black  mineral,  consist¬ 
ing  chiefly  of  silica,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of 
iron,  and  lime. 

Yeoman,  ( yo'man ,)  n.  [A.  S.  gcmccne,  common,  from 
gemana,  company.]  In  England,  a  common  man;  a 
man  of  small  estate  in  land;  a  farmer;  a  gentleman 
farmer.  —  An  upper  servant  in  a  nobleman's  family. 

( Naut .)  An  inferior  officer  in  a  ship  of  war,  under  the 
boatswain, appointed  to  assist  in  attending  to  the  boats¬ 
wain’s  stores. 

Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  a  body-guard  of  the  English 
sovereign,  consisting  of  one  hundred  men. 

Yeoanamlong'  Moun  tains,  a  chain  of  Further 
India,  separating  the  British  prov.  of  Aracan  eastward 
from  Burmah.  Height,  between  2,000  and  8,000  feet. 

Yeo'nianly,  a.  Like  a  yeoman;  pertaining  to  a 
yeoman. 

Yeo'nianry,  n.  The  collective  body  of  yeomen;  the 
collective  body  of  farmers. 

Yeovil,  ( yo'vil ,)  a  town  and  parish  of  England,  in 
Somersetshire,  6  m.  from  Sherborne.  Manuf.  Woollen 
cloth  and  gloves.  Pop.  7,957. 

Yer'gas,  n  a  kind  of  coarse  woollen  wrapper  made 
for  horse-cloth. 

Yerk,  v.  a.  To  jerk  ;  to  throw  or  thrust  with  a  sudden 
smart  spring. 

— v.  n.  To  jerk ;  to  move  as  with  jerks. 

— n.  A  sudden  or  quick  thrust  or  motion.  See  Jerit. 

Yern.  See  Yearn. 

YeLumt,  n.  A  pig-nut ;  an  earth-nut. 

Y"es,  udv.  [A.  S.  gese,  yea ;  D.  and  Qer.ja.]  Even  so; 
expressing  affirmation  or  consent;  opposed  to  vo 

Yesso,  (properly  Yezo,  “  uncivilized  country,”)  is  the 
largest  of  the  northerly  of  the  islands  which  compose 
the  Japanese  empire.  It  lies  N.  of  the  main  island, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  straits  of  Tsugaru. 
Its  area  is  estimated  at  62,500  sq.  m.  The  surface  is 
mountainous,  and  the  island  is  rich  in  minerals.  The 
present  govt,  of  Japan  are  endeavoring  (1874),  with  the 
help  of  American  engineers,  to  develop  the  resources, 
and  to  settle  the  island  with  colonists  from  the  main 
island.  The  chief  cities  are  Matsu mai  and  Hakodate. 

Yest,  ( yest ,)  n.  Same  as  Yeast,  q.  v. 

Yeste,  ( e-ais'tai ,)  a  town  of  Spain,  50  m.  from  A/oacete. 
Pop.  6,409. 

Yes'ter,  a.  [A.  S.  gyrstan.)  Belonging  or  relating  to 
the  day  before  the  present ;  last ;  last  past;  next  before 
the  present. 
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Yes'terday,  n.  [A.  S.  gyrstan ,  yester,  and  doeg ,  day.] 
The  day  before  the  present ;  the  day  last  past. 

Yes'ter-eve,  Yes'ter-eveniing,  n.  The  evening 
last  past. 

Yes'tern,  a.  [Ger.  gestern,  yesterday.]  Of,  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  yesterday.  (R.) 

Yes'fcerniglit,  n.  The  night  last  past;  last  night. 

— a dv.  On  the  night  last  past;  last  night. 

Yes'terinooai,  n.  Noon  of  yesterday. 

Yest'y,  a.  Frothy  ;  yeasty. 

Yet.  conj.  f  A.  8.  yyt,  get.]  Notwithstanding ;  neverthe¬ 
less  ;  however. 

— adv.  Hitherto;  still;  noting  extension  or  continuance; 
at  tin*  same  time  ;  beside  ;  over  and  above;  the  state  re¬ 
maining  the  same;  at  this  time;  so  soon  ;  at  least  •  at 
all;  in  a  new  degree;  even  ;  after  all.  —  Also  used  us  a 
kind  of  emphatical  addition  to  a  negative. 

Yen  d'lsle,  (yoo'deel.)n  fortified  island  of  France,  dept. 
Vendee,  10  m.  from  the  coast. 

Yew,  (yu,)  n.  [A.  S.  iw  ;  Ger.  eibe.]  (Bnt.)  See  Taxus. 

— a.  Relating  to  yew-trees;  made  of  the  wood  of  the 
yew-tree. 

— v.n.  To  rise  in  blisters, as  senm  or  brine  at  salt-works. 

Ye  wen,  (yu’en,)  a.  Made  of  the  wood  of  the  yew. 

Yew-tree,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Yew.  See  Taxus. 

Yey«l,or  Yezd,  (yezd,)  a  fortified  city  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Irak,  on  the  frontier  of  Seistan.  Being  a 
great  emporium  of  the  trade  between  Hindustan,  Bu- 
charia,  and  Persia,  it  is  large  and  flourishing,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  contain  not  less  than  24,000  houses.  Manuf. 
Silk  stuffs,  which  are  superior  to  any  in  Persia;  velvets, 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  arms,  and  loaf-sugar.  Among 
the  population  are  many  Parsees,  fire-worshippers,  this 
being  almost  the  only  place  iu  Persia  they  inhabit. 

Yezo.  See  page  2536. 

Yield,  (yeld.)  v.  a.  [A.  S .gyld,  payment, gyldan,  to  pay, 
give,  render.]  To  pay;  to  render  back  ;  to  give,  as  claimed 
of  right;  to  produce,  in  general  ;  to  give  iu  return  for 
labor,  or  as  profit ;  to  afford  ;  to  exhibit ;  to  allow  ;  to 
concede;  to  admit  to  be  true ;  to  permit ;  to  grant ;  to 
emit;  to  give  up  ;  to  resign  ;  to  surrender. 

— v.n.  To  give  up  the  contest;  to  submit;  to  comply 
with ;  to  give  way  ;  not  to  oppose  ;  to  give  place,  as  in¬ 
ferior  in  rank  or  excellence. 

— n.  Amount  yielded  ;  product;  return  (applied  particu¬ 
larly  to  products  resulting  from  growth  or  cultivation.) 

Yield'er,  n.  One  who  yields. 

Yielding,  a.  Inclined  to  give  way  or  comply;  flexi¬ 
ble  ;  accommodating. 

— n.  Act  of  paying  back  or  of  producing;  act  of  surren¬ 
dering;  submission. 

Yieldingly,  adv.  In  a  yielding  manner;  with  com¬ 
pliance. 

Yield'ingness,  n.  Disposition  to  yield  or  comply. 

Ylo,  or  Ilo,  a  seaport-town  of  Bolivia,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Y'lo,  in  the  Pacific;  Lat.  17°  37'  S.,  Lou.  71°  23'  45" 
W. ;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Yo'cumtown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  York 
co.,  9  m.  S.S  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Yo'der,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  township  of  Cambria  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  2,300. 

Yoke,  ( yok ,)  n.  [A.  S.  gene  ;  Gr.  zeugos;  Lat.  jugum.] 
That  which  joins  together;  a  piece  of  timber,  hollowed 
or  made  curving  near  each  end,  and  fitted  with  bows  for 
receiving  the  necks  of  oxen,  by  which  means  .two  are 
connected  for  drawing.  —  A  frame  of  wood  fitted  to  a 
person’s  shoulders  for  carrying  a  pail,  &c.,  suspended  on 
each  side. —  A  chain;  a  link;  a  band  of  connection. — A 
couple;  a  pair;  as,  a  yoke  of  oxen.  —  A  mark  of  servi¬ 
tude;  service;  slavery;  bondage. 

(Hist.)  Yokes  of  iron  are  mentioned  by  Moses  b.  c. 
1451  (Dent,  xxviii.48),  and  it  is  believed  that  such  were 
actually  used  by  slaves  during  the  Scriptural  period. 
The  ancients  regarded  it  as  a  symbol  of  slavery,  and  it 
was  customary  for  vanquished  armies  to  pass  under  a 
yoke,  formed  like  a  gallows,  of  two  upright  spears,  and 
a  third  fixed  transversely  at  top.  The  Snmnites  exacted 
this  mark  of  submission  from  the  Romans  after  their 
victory  at  the  Caudine  Forks,  b.c.  321 ;  and  were  them¬ 
selves  compelled  to  undergo  the  same  humiliation  b.c. 
307  and  B.c.  294. 

— v.  a.  To  put  a  yoke  on  ;  to  join  in  a  yoke;  to  couple; 
to  join  with  another ;  to  enslave;  to  bring  into  bond¬ 
age;  to  restrain;  to  confine. 

Yoke'-fellow,  Yoke  -mate,  n.  An  associate  or 
companion;  a  mate;  a  fellow. 

Yok  ing,  n.  The  act  of  putting  a  yoke  on  ;  the  act  of 
joining  or  coupling ;  the  harnessing  of  draught  animals. 

Yolk,  n.  [A.  S.  geolea,  from  gelew.]  The  yellow  part 

|  of  an  egg.  —  The  unctuous  secretion  from  the  skin  of 
sheep,  which  renders  the  pile  soft  and  pliable. 

Yokotm'ma,  (“Cross  Shore,”)  a  seaport-town  of  Japan 
on  the  main  island,  on  the  S.  side  of  a  bight  of  the  Bay 
of  Yedo,  17]^  miles  from  Tokio.  Y.  was  a  mere  village, 
but  since  1859,  when  it  was  made  the  foreign  mercan¬ 
tile  settlement  of  Yedo,  it  has  been  a  place  of  great 
importance,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  foreign  trade. 
It  is  now  a  splendid  foreign  city,  with  a  resident  foreign 
population  of  2,000.  The  natives  number  50,000.  '.  lie 

foreign  settlement  of  Y  has  now  (1874)  four  churches, 
four  daily,  oue  weekly,  and  one  monthly  newspaper, 
five  hanks,  three  hospitals,  two  clubs,  and  many  hotels. 
Eight  lines  of  steamers  call  at  Y. 

Yo'la,  a  town  of  Central  Africa,  visited  by  Dr.  Barth  in 
1851,  and  again  by  the  steamer  Pleiades  in  1854. 

Yo'lo,  in  California ,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area ,  1,250  sq.  m.  Riv¬ 
ers.  Sacramento  and  Puta ;  also.  Cache  Creek.  Surface, 
mountainous  in  the  W.,  elsewhere  level;  soil,  fertile. 
Min.  Gold.  Cap.  Fremont.  Pop.  al>t.  4.716. 

—A  post-village  of  Yolo  co.,  5  m.  N.W.  of  Woodland;  pern. 
abt.  200. 
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Ton  'tier,  a.  [AS.  geo  nd,  through,  over,  as  far  as.]  Being 
at  a  distance  within  view. 

— 'i(/c.  At  a  distance  within  view. 

Yonk'er,  n.  A  young  fellow  ;  a  youngster. 

^  an h  era,  in  New  I  ork.  a  post-village  and  township 
ot  Westchester  co.,  on  the  Hudson  Uivor,  17  in.  N.L.  ol 
New  York  ;  pop.  (1870)  12,693. 

Tonne,  (you.)  a  dept,  of  the  interior  of  France,  in  the 
ancient  prov.  of  Burgundy,  and  situate  nearly  half-way 
between  Paris  and  the  frontier  of  Switzerland.  Ami, 

H. siil  sip  in.  Use  Undulating,  with  rich  pasture-lands] 
A'livis.  The  principal  is  the  Yonne.  Clim.  Temperate, 
and  ot  sufficient  warmth  for  the  vine.  Prod.  The  usual 
cetealia,  and  large  quantities  of  wine  are  made.  Min. 
Lithographic  stones  and  ochre.  Manuf.  Woollens,  cot¬ 
tons,  and  beet  root  sugar.  Pop.  372,58'J.  —  Also  a  river 
rising  in  the  dept.  Nievre,  and,  after  a  course  of  150  m., 
joining  the  Seine  at  Moutereau.  It  is  connected  with 
tlie  Seine  by  the  canal  of  Bourgogne,  and  with  the  Loire 
by  that  of  Nivertmis. 

Toosuof  *yes,  n.  pi.  An  Afghan  tribe.  See  Akber. 

Tore,  adv.  [A.  S.  gcara,  gear,  a  year.]  In  time  past; 
long  ago. 

^  ork,  (IIotse  op,)an  English  royal  family,  rival  to  that 
ot  Lancaster,  and  possessor  of  an  elder  right  to  the  crown. 
The  first  duke  of  Yqrk  was  Edmund  Pluntagenet,  called 
also  De  Langley,  filth  son  of  Edward  III.  His  second 
son.  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge,  married  Anne  Morti¬ 
mer,  daughter  of  Roger,  earl  of  March,  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  son  of 
Edward  III.  Upon  the  time  of  this  king’s  eldest  son 
becoming  extinct  in  1399,  by  the  death  of  Richard  II., 
the  issue  of  Anne  Mortimer  inherited  the  true  repre¬ 
sentation  ol  Edward  III.  The  rival  house  of  Lancaster 
was  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster, 
and  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  The  house  of  York  fur¬ 
nished  three  kings  to  the  throne  of  England  —  Edward 
IV.,  Edward  V.,  and  Richard  III.  The  house  of  Tudor, 
which  supplanted  it,  was  allied  to  it  by  the  marriage  of 
Henry  Tudor,  afterwards  Henry  VII.,  with  Elizabeth, 
oldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  In  the  struggle  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  partisans  of  the 
former  were  distinguished  by  a  white,  and  those  of  the 
latter  by  a  red  rose.  Hence  the  title  “Wars  of  tile  Roses.” 

York,  (anc.  Eboracum,)  a  city  in  the  N.  of  England, 
cap.  of  a  co.  of  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  rivers  Foss 
and  Ouse,  and  in  point  of  rank,  though  not  in  commer¬ 
cial  importance,  is  held  as  the  second  city  of  England, 
22  m.  from  Leeds.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric, 
and  a  county  by  itself.  It  is  entered  by  five  principal 
gateways  and  five  smaller  ones.  Of  the  five  bridges  of 
York,  one  alone  crosses  t lie  river  Ouse;  the  other  four 
cross  the  Foss,  and  both  rivers  traverse  t lie  interior  of 
the  city.  At  the  head  of  the  public  buildings  is  the 
cathedral,  which  is  justly  esteemed  the  glory  of  York. 
This  edifice  belongs  mostly  to  the  13th  and  14th  centu¬ 
ries,  and  is  542*^  feet  long,  running  from  E.  to  YV.;  22 2 
broad  internally,  with  a  great  tower  234  feet  high.  It 
has  a  magnificent  YV.  front,  Hanked  by  two  towers  l‘Jtj 
feet  high,  and  richly  adorned  within.  Manuf.  Carpets, 
woollens,  linens,  glass,  paints,  and  paper  hangings. 
Belorc  tiie  Roman  invasion,  I”,  was  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Rrigantes,  the  most  powerful  of  the  British 
tribes.  The  first  English  parliament  was  held  at  Y.  in 
1160  by  Henry  II.  l*op.  40.377. 

York,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Carroll  co. ;  pop.  abt. 
1600.  —  A  post-village  and  township  of  Clark  co.,  22  m. 
S.W.  of  Terre  Haute;  ]>op.  (1870)  1,099.  —  A  village  of 
Crawford  co.,  142  m.  E.S.E  of  Springfield. — A  post-town- 
ship  of  I)u  Page  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

York,  in  Indiana,  a  twp.  of  Beutou  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  433. 

—  A  twp.  of  Dearborn  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  980. —  A  twp.  of 
Elkhart  co. ;  pop.  abt.  800.  —  A  twp.  of  Noble  co.;  pop. 
abt.  1,000.  —  A  twp.  of  Steuben  co. ;  pop.  abt.  900.  —  A 
twp.  of  Switzerland  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,400. 

York,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Tama  co.;  pop.  (1870)  1,000. 

York,  in  Maine ,  a  S.YY\  co.,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  New'  Hampshire;  am/,  820  sq.  in.  Hirers.  Ossipee, 
Saco,  Salmon  Falls,  and  York  River.  Surface,  hilly; 
soil,  fertile  in  the  interior.  It  has  several  good  harbors, 
and  ship-building  is  extensively  carried  on.  Cap.  Alfred. 
Pop.  (1870)02,107.  —  A  post-village,  township,  and  port 
of  entry  of  the  above  co.,  on  York  River,  9  tu.  N.E.  of 
Portsmouth  ;  pop.  (1870)  2,054. 

York,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-township  of  Washtenaw  co.; 
pop.  abt.  2,000. 

York,  in  Minnesota,*,  twp. of  Fillmore  co ;  pop. abt. 700. 

York,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Putnam  co.;  pop .  in 
1870.  1,481. 

York,  in  Nebraska,  an  E.  co. ;  area ,  576  sq.  m.  It  is 
drained  by  Rig  Blue  River.  Its  surface  is  undulating, 
and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  Pop.  unascertained. 

York,  in  New  1  'ork,  a  post-township  of  Livingston  co., 
0  m.  N  VV.  of  Genesee;  pop.  in  1870,  2,504. 

York,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Athens  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

—  A  township  of  Belmont  co. ;  pop.  abt.  2,100. —  A 
township  of  Darke  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  797. —  A  township 
of  Fulton  co.;  pnp.  in  1870,  2,299.  —  A  township  of  Me¬ 
dina  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  886.  —  A  township  of  Morgan  co  ; 
pop.  in  1870;  916.  —  A  township  of  Sandusky  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  2,000  — A  township  of  Tuscarawas  co  ;  pop.  al>t- 

I, 300.  —  A  post-township  of  Union  co. ;  pop.  aid.  1,700. 

—  A  township  of  Van  Wert  co. ;  pop.  abt.  1.000. 

York,  in  Pennsylvania ,  S.S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Mary¬ 
land;  area,  925  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Susquehanna;  also,  Co- 
dorus. Omewago,  and  Yellow  Breeches  Creek.  Surface, 
diversified  ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Pop.  in  1870,  76,217. 
— A  post-borough,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  28  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Harrisburg;  pop.  in  1870. 11,012. 

York,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  N.  disfc.,  bordering  on  N.  Caro¬ 
lina;  area,  GOO  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Catawba  and  Broad; 


also,  Allison's,  Buffalo,  King's,  and  Fishing  creeks.  Sur¬ 
face,  hilly ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Gobi,  iron,  manganese, 
and  limestoue.  Cap.  Yorkville.  Pp.  in  1869,  22,531. 

\  ork,  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  central  co. ;  area,  808  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Don,  Humber,  and  Rouge.  Cap.  Toronto.  Pop. 
H  871)  abt.  120,000. 

York,  in  Virginia,  a  river  formed  by  the  junction  qr 
the  Mattapouy  and  Pamunkey  rivers,  at  the  S.E.  ex¬ 
tremity  of  King  William  co.  It  falls  into  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  nearly  opposite  Cape  Charles,  after  a  S.E. 
course  of  40  m.  —  A  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  York  River 
and  the  Chesapeake  Bay;  area,  70  sq.  in.  Surface ,  un¬ 
dulating  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Yorktown.  Pop.  abt.  5,000. 

York,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Dane  co.,  abt. 
18  in.  E.N.E.  of  Mudisou ;  pop.  in  1870, 1,068.  —  A  town¬ 
ship  of  Green  co. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,088. 

Y  ork,  in  British  N.  America,  a  fort  on  the  YV.  coast  of 
Hudson  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Hayes  River;  Lat.  57°N., 
Lon.  92°  26'  YV. 

Y  ork  Haven,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of  York  co., 
10  ni.  S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

York  Mills,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  village  of  Hunterdon 
co.,  10  in.  \Y  .N.YV.  of  Flemington. 

York  Silver,  in  Maine,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  in 
York  co.,  7  m.  long. 

Y  ork 'shire,  a  northern  co  of  England,  and  the  largest 
in  Great  Britain.  Yorkshire  has  an  area  of  5,838  square 
miles,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts  or  ridings — north, 
east,  and  west.  The  North  Riding  is  eighty-tliree  miles 
in  length  by  thirty-eight  in  width;  lias  uu  area  of  2,055 
square  miles,  and  is  generally  bleak  and  hilly.  The 
East  Riding  has  an  area  of  1,119  square  miles,  and  con¬ 
sists  ol  extensive  wolds,  chalk  hills,  and  a  great  variety 
ot  scenery,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  very  heart  of  the 
agricultural  portion  of  the  country.  The  YVest  Riding  has 
an  area  of 2,57 6  square  miles,  and  consists  of  level,  marshy 
and  undulating  lands.  The  dairymen  of  London  are  prin¬ 
cipally  supplied  with  cows  from  Y.,  and  the  hams  from 
this  co.  have  attained  great  celebrity.  The  chief  rivers 
of  Y.  are  the  Swale,  Tees,  Derwent,  Hull,  Cakler,  Rib- 
ble,  Ouse,  and  Don.  The  manufactures  are  broad  and 
narrow  cloths,  shalloons,  calimaucoes,  flannels,  hosiery, 
and  all  kinds  of  worsted  work,  cutlery,  ami  plated  goods. 
Cap.  York.  Pop.  2,015,541. 

Yorkshire,  in  New  Yor1;.  a  post-vill.  and  township  of 
Cattaraugus  co.,  35  m.  S.S.E.  of  Buffalo;  pop.  abt.  1,844. 

Y  orksBiire  (jirit,  n.  A  name  given  to  a  stone  used 
for  polishing  marble  and  copper-plates  for  engravers. 

Y  ork  Su3g>lisir  Springs,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Adams  co.,  23  m.  S.YV.  of  Harrisburg. 

Y  orktown,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Henry  co. ;  pop.  507. 

Yorktown.  in  Indiana,  a  post- village  of  Delaware  co., 

52  ni.  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

York  tow  n,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  West¬ 
chester  co..  45  in.  N.E.  of  New  York;  pop.  abt.  2.321. 

York'tow  ii,  in  Virginia,  a  port  of  entry  and  cap.  of 
York  co.,  on  York  River,  70  in.  E.3.E.  of  Richmond.  On 
Aug.  1,  1781,  Lord  Cornwallis  established  himself  in  Y., 
with  his  whole  army  of  abt.  8,000  men.  In  the  latter 
part  of  September  the  combined  American  and  French 
armies  invested  the  town,  strongly  fortified  by  Cornwal¬ 
lis,  and  on  Oct.  19,  the  British  army,  then  reduced  to  abt. 
7,000,  surrendered  to  Washington  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Y.  was  a  second  time  besieged  by  the  National  troops 
under  Gen.  McClellan, from  April  5  to  May  3, 1802,  when 
the  Confederates,  abandoning  their  works,  71  heavy 
guns,  and  a  large  amount  of  ammunition,  retreated  to 
Richmond.  Y.  is  only  noted  for  these  two  memorable 
sieges,  having  never  been  a  place  of  much  commercial 
importance. 

York  ville.  in  Alabama,  a  vill.  and  twp.  of  Pickens 
co.,  ISO  in.  W.N.W.  of  Montgomery  ;  pap.  ( 1870)  1,593. 

Yorkville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-vill.  of  Kendall  co.,  52  m. 
SMY'.  of  Chicago. 

Y'orkville.  in  Indiana,  a  post-vill.  of  Dearborn  co.,  84 
in.  S.E.  ot  Indianapolis;  pnp.  abt.  450. 

York  voile,  in  S.  Carolina ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  York 
dist.,  80  in.  N.YV.  of  Columbia. 

Yorkville,  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  a  village  of  York  co., 
2  m.  N.  of  Toronto ;  pop.  (1871)  2,203. 

Y'orkville,  in  Wis.,  a  post-vill.  and  twp.  of  Racine  co. 

Yosein'ifc  Valley,  in  California ,  a  tract  of  Mariposa 
co.,  near  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  abt.  50  m.  S.E. 
of  Sonora,  10  ip.  long,  and  2  in.  wide.  It  is  inclosed  by 


Fig.  2638.  —  the  yosemite  valley. 


granite  cliffs  from  2,000  to  4,000  ft  high  (Fig.  2038).  and 
is  traversed  by  the  Merced  River.  The  scenery  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  grand,  and  comprises  several  cataracts,  tiie 
principal  of  which  is  the  Yosemite  Falls  (Fig.  478).  In 
1877,  the  Y  V.  became  a  government  reservation. 

You 9  (yb,)  pron.  [A.  S.  ihu.  thou;  pi.  nom.  accus. 
tow.  J  The  nominative  and  objective  plural  of  thou.  A 1- 1 
though  strictly  applicable  only  to  two  or  more  persons, 1 
it  is  commonly  used  when  a  single  person  is  addressed, 
instead  of  thou,  and  thee. 
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Y  ougiial,  ( yofal ,)  a  sea-port  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
co.  ot  Cork,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Bhickwater  River, 
which  forms  its  harbor,  20  rn.  from  Cork.  It  is  the  seat 
<>t  an  export  trade,  and  has  some  potteries.  Pop.  0,328. 

Youjsliiogremy,  (yoh-ho-ga'nee.)  a  river  which  rises 
in  Preston  co.,  YV.  Y  irginiu,  and  flows  into  the  Monon* 
guliela  River,  15  m.  S.E.  of  Pittsburg,  alter  a  N.N.YV. 
course  of  150  in. 

Y<hiii<£,  a.  [A.  S .  geong ;  La t.juvenis.]  Being  in  the 
early  part  of  life  ;  not  having  been  long  horn  ;  not  old  ; 
being  in  the  first  part  of  growth.  —  Ignorant;  weak,  or 
rather,  having  little  experience. 

—n.  The  offspring  of  ail  animal  or  animals  ;  offspring. 

Y  ou Edward,  an  English  poet,  b.  at  the  village  of 
Uphaiu,  in  Hampshire,  1084.  lie  was  educated  at  Win¬ 
chester  School  and  Oxford  University,  obtained  a  law 
fellowship  at  All  Souls’  College,  and,  in  1719,  graduated 
d.c.l.  He  had  before  that  time  made  himself  known  by 
the  publication  of  several  of  his  poems.  Y.  was  or¬ 
dained  priest  in  1727,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
king,  and  three  years  later  rector  of  Welwin  in  Hert¬ 
fordshire.  He  continued  to  publish  a  succession  of 
poems,  each  with  a  dedication  to  some  influential  person. 
He  was  named,  in  1761,  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  princess 
dowager  of  Wales.  17s  principal  poetical  work  is  the 
Night  Thoughts,  which  appeared  between  1742-40,  and 
by  reason  of  the  seriousness  of  its  subject  —  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul,  and  the  practical  duties  which  flow 
from  that  fact — and  the  force  and  sliowiness  with  which 
it  is  set  forth,  obtained  an  immense  reputation,  and 
long  held  its  ground  as  a  household  book  in  England. 

Y'ouii££',  Brio  h  am,  the  president  and  prophet  of  the  Mor¬ 
mons.  b.  at  Whittingham,  Vermont,  1801.  In  1832  he 
was  made  an  elder  of  the  Church  of  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
and  began  to  preach  at  the  Mormon  settlement  at  Kirt- 
land,  Ohio;  and  was  appointed,  in  1835,  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles  of  the  Church.  After  the  Mormons  had  been 
driven  from  Ru  tland  to  Missouri,  and  from  the  latter  to 
Illinois,  and  the  murder  of  Joseph  Smith  by  a  mob 
(1844),  Y.  was  chosen  president  iii  bis  place.  The  year 
following,  the  charter  of  Naitvoo  was  repealed  by  the 
legislature  of  Illinois;  and  after  a  cannonade  of  three 
days,  the  Mormons  were  driven  from  their  capital  and 
temple,  and  led  by  President  Y.  to  Utah,  where  they 
arrived,  after  a  long  and  toilsome  journey  across  the 
plains,  July,  24,  1847.  At  the  establishment  of  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  government  in  1S49,  President  Fillmore  ap¬ 
pointed  Brigham  governor  of  the  Territory.  Next 
year  the  United  States  judges  were  driven  away,  the 
governor  removed,  and  Colonel  Steptoe  appointed  in  his 
place;  but  on  visiting  Utah  in  1864,  he  thought  it  an 
unsafe  residence,  and  resigned  ;  the  Mofmon  president 
exercising  supreme  authority,  and  saying:  “lam  and 
will  be  governor,  and  no  power  can  hinder  it,  until 
the  Lord  Almighty  says:  ‘Brigham,  you  need  not  bo 
governor  any  longer.’  ”  A  new'  governor,  Cuimning,  was, 
however,  appointed,  and  sent  with  a  force  of  2,500  U.  S. 
troops  to  protect  him  and  the  Federal  officers ;  hut  Y. 
forbade  it  to  enter  the  Territory,  cut  off  the  supply- 
trains,  while  the  troops  were  reduced  to  straits  by  being 
overtaken  by  snow  in  the  mountains.  A  compromise 
was  effected,  and  the  troops  remained  until  1860.  In 
1871  he  was  indicted  for  practising  polygamy,  and  placed 
under  arrest  by  the  Federal  courts,  but  his  trial  never 
took  place.  Y.  retained  the  presidency  of  the  church 
until  his  death,  Aug.  29,  IS77.  See  Mormons,  and  Utah. 

Yonng,  Thomas,  an  English  philosopher,  b.  at  Milver¬ 
ton,  Somersetshire,  1773.  At  the  age  of  l.i  he  went  to 
London  as  a  student  of  medicine  under  his  uncle,  an 
eminent  physician.  He  next  studied  at  several  of  t ho 
German  universities,  and  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of 
medicine  at  Gottingen ;  but  his  uncle  having  left  him 
$50,000,  he  did  not  actively  pursue  Ills  profession.  Ho 
subsequently  became  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  physician  of  St.  George’s  Hospital, 
secretary  to  the  Board  of  Longitude,  and,  finally,  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  “Nautical  Almanac.”  He  was  the  discov¬ 
erer  of  the  principle  of  interferences  in  the  undulating 
theory  of  light,  and,  among  other  valuable  works,  pro¬ 
duced  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Mechanical  Arts.  D.  1829. 

Young,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  twp.  of  Jefferson  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,000. — A  township  of  Indiana  co.  \pop.  (1870)1,050. 

Y'oiing,  in  Texas,  a.  N.  county;  area,  860  sq.m.  It  is 
drained  by  Brazos  River.  Surface,  diversified;  soil ,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Belknap.  Pop.  abt.  700. 

Y'oun;;  A  uicrica,  in  Illinois,*  township  of  Edgar  co.; 
pop  (1870)  687.  —  A  post-village  of  Warren  co.,  7  in.  YV. 
of  Monmouth. 

Y'oun;;'  America,  in  Minnesota ,  a  post-village  of 
Carver  co.,  abt.  45  m.  YV.S.YV.  of  St.  Paul. 

You ng'er,  a.  Comp,  of  young. 

Youngest,  a.  Superl.  of  young. 

Y  oii n-  Hickory,  iu  Illinois,  a  township  of  Fulton 
co.;  pop- (1870)  792. 

Y  oung  ling,  n.  [A.  S.  geongling. J  Any  animal  in 
the  first  part  of  life. 

Youngster,  n.  A  young  person  ;  a  youth. 

Young’s,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  township  of  Laurens  (list. ; 
pip.  <  1 870)  1,961. 

Y'ou  ligVtow  n,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Niagara 
co  ,  30  ni.  N.N.YV.  of  Buffalo  ;  pop.  abt.  1,100. 

You  ngstowii,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Mahoning  co  ,  67  m.  S.E.  of  Cleveland  \pop.  abt.  3,500. 

Y'ouilgwtowil,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Westmoreland  co..  11  in.  E.  of  Greeneburg ;  pop.  abt%  650. 

Youngs' vi  I le,  in  N.  York ,  a  post-vill.  of  Sullivan  co. 

Y'oun&'S  ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  War¬ 
ren  co.,  9  m.  W.  of  Warren  ;  pop.  abt.  550. 

Y'oun;;'  Wom'anstown,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post 
village  of  Clinton  co.,  18  ni.  N.YV.  of  Lock  Haven. 
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Yoank  er.  n.  A  youngster;  a  youth.  (Colloq.)  ) 

You  lit,  in  California,  a  post-township  of  Napa  county ;  > 
pop.  (1870)  1,250. 

Your,  ( yure ,)  a.  prnn.  [A.  S.  eower ,  gen.  pi.  of  thu .]  Be¬ 
longing  to  you, —  equally  applicable  to  both  members. 

Yours,  (yorz.)  The  possessive  pi.  of  thou. 

YourselF,  pron. :  pi.  Yourselves.  A  word  added  to 
you,  to  express  distinction  emphatically  between  you 
and  other  persons, —  used  as  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

Youth,  ( yuth ,)  n.  [A.  S.  geoguth,  inguth .]  The  state  of 
being  young;  the  period  during  which  one  is  young; 
the  whole  early  part  of  life  from  iufancy  to  manhood ; 
the  part  of  life  that  succeeds  to  childhood;  a  young 
man  ;  young  persons  collectively. 

YoutliTul,  a.  Full  of  youth;  young;  pertaining  to 
the  early  part  of  life;  suitable  to  the  first  part  of  life  ; 
fresh ;  vigorous,  as  in  youth ;  proceeding  from  ungov¬ 
erned  impulse,  as  in  youth. 

YouthTu  lly,  adv.  In  a  youthful  manner. 

Youtli'f illness. n.  State  or  quality  of  being  youthful 

Youtli'hood,  n.  The  state  or  the  period  of  youth.  (R.) 

Ypres,  (ee'pr.)  [Flem.  Ypern.)  A  fortified  town  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  in  West  Flanders,  on  the  Yperles,  30  m.  from 
Bruges.  Manuf.  Linen,  lace,  cotton,  thread,  and  silk 
Pop.  17.390. 

Ypres'-Iace,  n.  The  finest  and  most  expensive  kind 
of  Valenciennes  lace. — Simmonds. 

Ypsiluuti,  (ip-se-lan'tet.)  in  Michigan ,  a  post-town  and 
township  of  Washtenaw  co.,  30  m.  S.W  of  Detroit ;  pop. 
(1870)  5,476. 

Yreka.  in  California ,  a  post  town,  cap.  of  Siskiyou  co., 
125  m.  N.  of  Red  Bluff;  pop.  (1870)  1,063. 

Yrieix(/  St.,  (e-re-ai',)  a  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Haute- 
Vienne,  on  the  Lone,  22  ni.  from  Limoges.  Manuf. 
Linens,  druggets,  flannels,  porcelain,  Ac.  Pop.  8,171. 

Yssengeaux,  (is-sen-go' ,)  a  town  of  France,  dept. 
Haute-Loire,  14  m.  from  Le  Puy.  Manuf.  Lace  and  rib¬ 
bons.  Poj).  8,360. 

Ystml,  (u(r)-stal',)  a  town  of  Sweden,  on  the  Baltic,  46 
m.  from  Christianstadt.  It  has  a  spacious  harbor.  Manuf. 
Woollens,  tobacco,  Ac.  Pop.  4,500. 

Yt  tria,  n.  ( Chem  )  See  Yttrium. 

Yt  'I  riu  in.  n.  (Chem.)  The  metallic  base  of  an  earth, 
yltria ,  discovered  in  1794  by  Gadolin,  in  a  mineral  found 
atYtterby,in  Sweden.  The  metal  was  first  obtained  by 
Wohler  in  1828:  it  is  of  a  dark-gray  color,  and  brittle. 
Very  little  is  known  of  yttria  or  its  salts. 

Yttroce'rite,  n.  (Min.)  A  native  sesquifluoride  of 
cerium,  with  fluorideof  yttrium  and  fluoride  of  calcium 
(Fluor-spar),  from  Finbo,  in  Sweden. 


|  Yttro  tan 'tali  to, 

)  by,  in  Sweden,  cor 
talum. 

Yuc  ca,  n.  (Bnt.) 
popularly  known 
under  the  names  of 
Adam's  Needle, 

Spanish-Bayonet,  or 
Silk-grass.  The 
species  sometimes 
assume  an  arbo¬ 
rescent  habit,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  crown  of 
linear  -lanceolate, 
more  or  less  rigid 
leaves,  and  from 
the  centre  of  each 
crown  a  tall  erect 
panicle  of  showy 
w?h  i  t  i  8  h  flowers. 

They  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  West 
Indies  and  in  Mexi¬ 
co.  They  are  very 
handsome  garden- 
plants,  most  of 
them  nearly  or 
quite  hardy.  In 
Y.  gloHosa  (Fig. 

2639),  the  crown  of 
leaves  becomes  ele¬ 
vated  on  a  stout 
stem,  and  the  pani¬ 
cle  is  three  feet  or 
more  i  n  length, 
branching  out  on 
every  side.  See  Sup. 

Yug*,  n.  (Hindoo 
Myth.)  One  of  the 
four  eras  or  periods 
into  which  the  Hin¬ 
doos  divide  the 
duration  of  the 
world.  They  extend  over  millions  of  years. 

Yu  ba,  in  California ,  a  river  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  N.,  Middle,  and  S.  Yuba,  at  the  base  of  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada  in  Yuba  co.,  and  flowing  S.W.,  tails  into  Feather 
River  near  Marysville. — A  N.  co.;  area ,  750  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Feather,  Bear,  Yuba,  and  the  N.  Branch  of  the 
latter.  Surface,  mountainous  in  the  E.,  and  level  in 
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n.  (Mm.)  A  mineral  rrom  l  tter- 
nposed  chiefly  of  Yttria  and  Tan- 

A  genus  of  plants,  order  Liliacese , 


the  W. ;  soil,  fertile  in  the  level  country.  Min.  Ool<^ 
and  quicksilver.  Cap.  Marysville  Pop.  abt.  17,000. 

Yu'ba  City,  in  California,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Sutter 
co.,  on  Feather  River, oppos.  Marysville;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 

Yuba  City,  in  Idaho ,  a  village  of  Alturas  co. 

Yucatan',  the  most  easterly  state  of  Mexico;  Lat. 
nearly  between  17°  30'  and  26°  30'  N.,  L<>n.  between  87° 
and  91°  W.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula,  jutting 
out  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  mainland  of  the 
isthmus,  and  has,  on  the  N.W  ,  the  waters  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Gulf,  the  bay  or  gulf  of  Honduras  on  the  S.E  ,  the 
prov.  of  Vera  Cruz  on  the  S.  VV.,  and  Vera-Paz,  in  Gua¬ 
temala,  on  the  S.  Here  it  is  connected  with  the  conti¬ 
nent  by  an  isthmus  of  about  120  m.  in  breadth  ;  area, 
from  50,000  to  80,000  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  fertile  and 
level,  but  deficient  in  regular  supplies  of  water.  Prod. 
Corn,  maize,  indigo,  cotton,  pepper,  sugar  cane,  and  dye- 
wooas.  Abundant  and  interesting  ruins,  found  at  Ux- 
mal,  Chichen,  Ac.,  prove  that  a  higher  civilization  was 
possessed  by  the  race  who  originally  inhabited  Y.  Cap. 
Campeachy.  Pop.  282,636. 

Yucatan,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Houston 
co.,  al»t.  22  m.  S.  of  Winona ;  pop.  abt.  250. 

Yucatan,  (Channel  of.)  that  portion  of  the  sea  be¬ 
tween  Yucatan  and  Cuba,  120  m  in  width. 

Yu'ina,  in  Arizona ,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  California 
and  Mexico.  Rivers.  Colorado,  Gila,  and  Williams’ 
Fork  of  the  Colorado.  Surface ,  mountainous;  soil, 
generally  sterile.  Min.  Gold  and  silver.  Cap.  La  Paz. 

Yu'ma,  or  Y'una,  a  river  of  II ay ti,  rises  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Cibao,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  by  a  broad 
estuary,  after  a  general  E.  course  cf  70  m. 

Yu'en-Yang',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  first  rank,  in 
Iloo-pe,  580  m.  from  Pekin;  Lat.  32°  50'  N.,  Lou.  110° 
29' E. 

Yii-Ho,  (yoo-ho.)  The  grand  canal  of  China. 

Yiin-Xan'.  a  city  of  China,  cap.  of  aprov.  of  that  name; 
Lat.  25°  6'  N.,  Lon.  102°  28'  E. 

Y link,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  birds,  the  Wryneck,  7.  v. 

Yverdun,  (e-vair-du(r)n.)  a  neatly  built  town  of  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Vaud,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Lake 
of  Neufchatel,  53  m.  from  Geneva.  Pop.  4,000. 

Y vetot,  (eev'to.) a  town  of  France,  dept.  Seine  I  nferieure, 
19  m.  from  Rouen.  Manuf.  Linen,  muslins,  dimities, 
Ac.  It  was  at  one  time  the  capital  of  a  lordship,  the 
chiefs  of  which  were  called  kings  of  Yvetot.  According 
to  Robert  Gaguin,  this  distinction  was  granted  by  Clo- 
taire  I.  in  534;  but  this  account  is  not  considered  au¬ 
thentic.  The  title  is  believed  to  have  originated  in  the 
second  half  of  the  14th  century. 
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Y aoob  Ameer  of  Kashgar.  See  China,  page  547. 

Yud'liin,  in  A'orth  Carolina,  u  twp.  of  Stokes  co. 

Y'tMl'k  iniiUe,  in  JSorth  Carolina,  a  vill.  of  Yadkin 
co. ;  pop.  lad. 

Ymliini,  (yafdum.)  ( Camb .)  On  the  Carnatic  coast  of 
India,  a  weight  of  150  lhs. 

Yakima,  (yah-ke'niah,)  in  Washington  Territory ,  a  S. 
central  co.,  cap.  Yakima.  Top.  432 

Yan  keetowii,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  YVhite  co. ; 
pop.  829. 

Yan  Me'ter,  in  Joioa ,  a  twp.  of  Dallas  co. ;  pop.  1,433. 

l  a  jMK’k,  (yak'pok,)  n.  (Zool.)  The  V heirvnectee  pal- 
mat  as,  a  marsupial  quadruped  of  the  Opossum  family, 
JJidefphidie,  the  only  known  species  of  its  genus,  it 
differs  from  the  opossums  in  having  only  live  molars  on 
each  side  of  each  jaw,  in  its  aquatic  habits,  and  its  in¬ 
capacity  for  climbing  trees.  The  muzzle  is  rather 
sharp;  the  ears  naked  and  rounded;  the  tail  loug, 
scaly,  and  prehensile;  the  feet  webbed;  the  hind-feet 
with  au  oppi*able  thumb.  The  Y.  inhabits  Brazil  and 
Guiana.  It  is  rather  larger  than  a  rat.  It  is  of  a  brown 
color,  with  three  transverse  gray  bauds,  white  on  the 
under  parts.  It  feeds  on  crusiaceaus,  fishes,  &c.  It 
has  cheek-pouches,  in  which  it  stows  away  its  food. 

Yapon,  or  Yewpon  Tea,  (^u'^on.)  (Bot.)  A  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Chinese  tea,  made  by  infusion  of  the  leaves 
of  the  South  Sea  tea-plant  (7/ex  cassme),  a  plant  found 
in  abundance  in  several  of  the  Southern  States,  jKtrticu- 
larly  in  Texas. 

YTirn,  n.  (Mann/.)  The  name  applied  to  the  thread 
spun  for  the  purposed  weaving  cloths  of  various  kinds. 
It  varies  not  only  in  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made, 
but  also  in  the  fiuenessto  w  hich  it  is  spun.  This  latter 
quality  is  of  great  importance,  as  upon  it  depends  en¬ 
tirely  the  evenness  and  quality  of  the  manufacture. 
In  order  that  uniformity  may  be  insured,  a  pound  of 
the  material  is  taken  as  the  standard,  aud  this  is  divided 
into  hanks  or  cuts.  Thus,  with  linen  yarn,  a  hank  or 
cut  consists  of  300  yards ;  aud  if  it  takes  25  of  these 
hanks  to  make  a  pouud,  the  yarn  is  called  25s;  and  il 
4o,  40s;  and  so  on.  A  hank  of  wool  or  cotton  consists 
of  340  yards.  No  material  admits  of  such  fine  spinning 
us  cotton. —  Greye  yarn  is  spuu  of  wool  and  silk,  aud 
combiues  the  greatest  strength  with  the  utmost  fine¬ 
ness,  and  cannot  be  replaced  by  either  wool  or  silk 
alone  in  the  manufacture  of  lung  shawls  where  it  serves 
us  warp.  This  was  first,  and  for  many  years  exclu¬ 
sively,  made  iu  France,  so  that  in  its  manufacture  the 
French  were  enabled  to  monopolize  the  markets  of  the 
world.  The  Germans,  in  beginning  the  cultivation  of 
this  branch  of  industry,  were  obliged  to  import  the 
Grege  yarn,  but  it  is  said  that  in  the  way  of  spinning 
this  yarn  they  have  overcome  all  the  dilliculties,  which 
are  great,  as  no  silk  must  appear  in  the  fabric,  only 
just  enough  of  it  being  added  to  t lie  wool  to  insure  the 
combination  of  the  greatest  strength  aud  greatest  fine¬ 
ness. 

Yrates.  Edmund  Hodgson,  ( ya/.z .)  a  popular  English  nov¬ 
elist,  u.  in-  London,  1831,  is  author  of  a  series  of  clever 
works  of  fictiou  which  have  been  reprinted  in  the  U. 
States.  In  1872  he  proceeded  to  this  country  to  deliver 
a  course  of  lectures  on  English  Society ,  which  were  w  ell 
received.  Since  1874  he  has  edited  the  Loudun  World. 

Y'alesi,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  McLean  co. ;  p.  1,048. 

Yates'ville,  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Morgan  co. ; 
pop.  1,440. 

Y'als.  in  Kentucky,  a  precinct  of  Madison  co. ;  p.  2,583. 

Y'axoo.  (yah-ztto',)  in  Mississippi,  a  precinct  of  Warren 
co.;  pop.  1.537. 

Y'easl.  a.  Under  the  name  of  Viennese  Yeast,  a  ferment 
is  iu  general  use  in  Germany,  which  has  greater  strength 
ami  more  regularity  of  action  than  ordinary  yeast.  It 
appears  that  to  it  the  superiority  of  German  beer  and 
German  bread  is  generally  attributed.  It  is  prepared 
iu  the  follow  ing  way  :  —  Three  kinds  of  grain,  viz..  In¬ 
dian  corn*  barley,  and  rye  (all  sprouting),  are  powdered 


and  mixed,  and  then  macerated  in  water  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  ot  05  deg.  to  75  deg.  Cent.  In  a  few  hours  sac¬ 
charification  takes  place.  The  liquor  is  then  racked 
off,  allow  ed  to  clear,  and  alcoholic  fermentation  is  set 
up  by  the  help  of  a  minute  quantity  of  yeast.  As  fer¬ 
mentation  progresses,  the  globules  of  yeast  reproduce 
themselves  by  a  species  of  budding,  engendering  at  first 
very  small  globules,  but  these  rapidly  increase  in  size, 
and  attain  a  diameter  of  10  to  12  inilliemes.  Carbonic 
acid  is  disengaged  during  the  process  w  ith  so  much  ra¬ 
pidity  that  globules  of  yeast  are  throw  u  up  by  the  gas, 
and  remain  Hunting  on  the  surface,  where  they  form  a 
thick  scum,  'i  bis  scum  is  carefully  removed,  and  con¬ 
stitutes  the  best  and  purest  yeast.  When  drained  and 
compressed  by  a  hydraulic  press,  it  can  be  kept  from 
eight  to  fifteen  days,  according  to  the  season. 

Yr<*lita,  ( ya-le'tah ,)  iu  Texas,  a  precinct  of  El  Paso  co. ; 
pop.  709. 

Yel'low  Creek,  iu  Georgia,  a  district  of  Dawson  co. ; 
pop.  463. 

Y’ellow  Creek,  in  Missouri ,  a  township  of  Chariton 
co.;  pop.  1,016. — A  township  of  Linn  co. ;  pop.  3,126. 

Yellow  Creek,  iu  Tennessee,  a  district  of  Rhea  co. ; 
pop.  818. 

Y’ellow  illecrieine,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of 
Redwood  co. ;  pop.  385. 

Yellowstone  National  Park.  Undorthis  name 
a  large  tract  of  country  iu  Montana  Territory  has  been, 
by  Act  of  Congress  passed  in  March,  1872,  appropriated 
as  a  pleasure  domain  for  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  or,  to  quote  from  the  Act  in  question,  this  re¬ 
gion  is  “dedicated  aud  set  apart  as  a  public  park  or 
pleasuring  ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  tbe 
people.”  The  Act  forbids  that  anyone  shall  hereafter 
settle  upon  or  enclose  any  part  of  the  immense  area 
thus  set  apart,  and  only  such  buildings  cun  be  erected 
upon  it  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  has  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  Park,  may  deem  conducive  to 
the  accommodation  and  comlort  of  the  visitors.  Sev¬ 
eral  exploring  parties  have  lately  visited  the  district, 
and  from  an  account  of  one  of  these,  under  Mr.  F.  V. 
Hayden,  U.  S.  Geologist,  we  condense  the  following  de¬ 
scription  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
to  be  witnessed.  —  Nine-tenths  of  the  area  is  covered 
with  volcanic  material  in  some  form.  The  base-rocks 
are  the  usual  metumorphic  granitoid  series  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  basalts  and  basaltic  conglomerates  iu  every 
variety.  The  sedimentary  rocks  belong  to  the  Carbon¬ 
iferous,  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  and  Tertiary  ages.  The 
Triassic  is  probably  wanting.  The  sedimentary  rocks 
occur  in  patches,  covering  very  restricted  areas,  yet 
presenting  evidence  that,  up  to  the  period  of  the  Eo¬ 
cene  Tertiary  inclusive,  they  were  extended  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  over  t lie  whole  country.  In  the  Yellowstone 
Valley,  as  in  the  valleys  of  all  the  streams  of  the  West, 
there  is  a  chain  of  lake-basins  that  must  have  existed 
during  the  Pliocene  period.  There  was  a  continuous 
chain  of  these  lakes,  of  greater  or  less  size,  to  the  source 
of  the  river;  thence  it  expanded  into  an  immense  double 
lake,  of  which  only  a  remnant,  Yellowstone  Lake,  now 
remains.  This  lake  was  »nce  much  larger  than  at  pres¬ 
ent,  and  it  was  partially  connected  w  ith  another  lake, 
about  30  miles  long  and  20  wide,  which  terminated  ut 
the  Grand  Cafion,  at  the  upper  falls  of  the  Yellow  stone. 
— The  term  Yellowstone  Basin  is  sometimes  applied  to 
t lie  entire  valley  ;  but  the  basin  proper  comprises  only 
that  portion  enclosed  within  the  remarkable  ranges  of 
mountains  which  give  origin  to  the  waters  of  the  Yel¬ 
lowstone,  south  of  Mount  Wash bu me  and  the  Grand 
Cafion.  This  basin  is  about  40  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  on  an  average  30  miles  in  width 
from  east  to  west.  It  might  he  called  the  vast  crater 
of  an  ancient  volcano,  made  up  of  thousands  of  smaller 
rents  and  fissures,  out  of  which  the  fluid  interior  of  the 
earth,  fragments  of  rocks,  and  volcanic  dust,  have  been 
erupted  iu  unlimited  quantities.  Hundreds  of  the  nu- 
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clci  or  cones  of  these  volcanic  rents  are  now  remaining, 
some  of  them  rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  11,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Indeed,  as  has  been  said,  the  hot  springs 
and  geysers  of  this  region  are  only  the  closing  stages 
of  that  wonderful  period  of  volcanic  action  which 
began  in  Tertiary  times.  Even  at  the  present  time 
there  are  connected  with  these  manifestations  of  in¬ 
ternal  heat,  earthquake  phenomena  which  are  well 
worthy  of  attention.  Earthquake  shocks  are  not  un¬ 
common,  and  are  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  very 
severe.  —  Yellowstone  Lake  itself  has  at  all  seasons  the 
temperature  nearly  of  cold  spring-water,  and  its  area 
is  gradually  but  very  slowly  diminishing.  Mr.  Hayden 
estimates  that  since  the  period  of  volcanic  activity  the 
depth  of  the  lake  lias  been  about  500  feet  greater  than 
at  present,  the  shore  line  having  then  been  high  up  on1 
the  sides  of  the  surrounding  mountains. — Warm  springs' 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  valley  of  the  lower  Yellow-* 
stone,  but  the  temperature  is  seldom  higher  tha.i  60° 
or  80°.  It  is  not  until  we  reach  Gardiner’s  Rivbr,  a 
small  branch  flowing  into  the  Yellowstone  on  the  left 
6ide,  opposite  the  third  caflon,  that  the  true  hot  springs' 
commence  in  their  full  force.  About  three  miles  above' 
its  junction  with  the  Yellowstone,  the  valley  bottom 
is  covered  with  a  thick  calcareous  crust,  the  de'pes-' 
its  of  hot  springs  which  are  now  extinct,  but  flow¬ 
ing  swiftly  from  beneath  this  crust  is  a  stream  of 
hot  water  six  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep,  with  a* 
temperature  of  132°.  A  little  distance  farther  up  is  a‘ 
high  hill,  on  the  slope  of  which  has  been  formed  a  sys-' 
tem  of  terraces,  each  from  200  feet  to  300  feet  in  height,; 
ami  covered  with  a  thick  deposit  of  lime.  On  the  ascent 
of  the  hill,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  river 
bottom,  there  is  to  be  met  with  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  exhibitions  of  hot  spring  deposits  that  is  to  be  seeu 
in  this  laud  of  wonders.  In  the  distance  it  looks  like  a 
vast  glacier  of  snow  and  ice,  on  which  account  it  has 
been  named  the  White  Mountain.  Indeed,  the  different 
terraces  can  be  compared,  tor  their  wonderful  beauty, 
only  to  a  frozen  cascade.  The  remains  of  once  active 
springs  are  plainly  visible;  old  chimneys;  irregular 
openings,  like  entrances  to  caverns,  which  extend  be¬ 
neath  the  crust,  are  numerous.  This  crust  is  probably 
from  20  feet  to  50  feet  in  thickness,  and  underneath  it 
is  supposed  that  the  surplus  water  from  the  active 
springs  above  flows  down  to  the  rivef.  A  little  farther 
up  is  a  series  of  basin-like  pools,  from  4  feet  to  8  feet  in 
diameter,  and  on  a  terrace  about  200  feet  farther  still 
are  numbers  of  active  springs,  with  basins  20  feet  to  50 
feet  in  diameter,  some  of  them  with  several  centres  of 
violent  ebullition  in  the  same  basin.  The  temperature 
at  the  outflow  varies  from  150°  to  102°. —  Upon  the  ter¬ 
race,  down  about  midway  on  the  side  of  the  mountain 
covered  with  this  deposit,  the  principal  active  springs 
are  now  located,  and  here  is  presented  another  picture 
to  the  eye  which  transcends  any  description  in  words. 
The  water  is  perfectly  transparent,  and  dow  n  in  the 
clear  depths  can  he  seen  distinctly  the  minute  orna¬ 
ment  upon  the  inner  sides  of  the  basin;  and  t  lie  exquis¬ 
ite  beauty  of  the  coloring  and  the  variety  of  forms  baffle 
any  attempt  to  portray  them,  either  w  ith  pen  or  pen¬ 
cil:  various  shades  of  red,  from  the  most  brilliant  scar¬ 
let  to  light  purple;  yellow  from  deep-bright  sulphur 
through  all  the  shades*  to  light  cream  color;  and  green 
of  various  shades.  These  springs  also  are  full  of  a  kind 
of  vegetation,  which  under  the  microscope  proves  to  he 
composed  of  diatoms,  among  which  Dr.  Billings  dis¬ 
covers  Palm  ell  a  and  Oscillaria.  There  are  also  in  the 
quiet  springs,  and  in  the  little  springs  that  flow  from 
the  boiling  springs,  great  quantities  of  a  fibrous,  silky 
substance,  apparently  vegetable,  which  vibrates  at  the 
slightest  movement  of  the  water,  and  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  finest  quality  of  cashmere  wool.  A  (ffialita- 
tive  analysis  made  at  the  springs  show’s  that  the  water 
contains  sulphuretted  hydrogen',  lime,  soda,  altiniina, 
and  a  slight  amount  of  magnesia.  Carbonate  of  lime 
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predominate  over  all  other  elements  in  the  deposits, 
and  they  may  therefore  be  called  calcareous  springs. — 
There  are  two  classes  of  springs  in  the  Yellowstone  val¬ 
ley  :  one  in  which  lime  predominates,  and  in  the  other 
silica.  With  the  exception  of  the  White  Mountain 
spring  in  Gardiner’s  River,  and  one  or  two  of  not  much 
importance,  the  other  springs  of  the  Yellowstone  and 
Firehole  basins  are  siliceous.  They  may  be  divided 
again  into  intermittent,  boiling  and  spouting,  and  quiet 
springs.  Those  of  the  first  class  are  always  above  boil¬ 
ing  point  during  the  period  of  action,  but  duriDg  tlie 
interval  the  temperature  lowers  to  150°.  Those  of  the 
second  are  always  at  theboiling  point, and  some  of  them 
throw  the  water  up  2  to  6  feet  by  regular  pulsations. 
The  springs  of  the  third  class  may  have  once  been  gey- 
sol’s,  but  are  now  quiet,  and  have  a  wide  range  of  tem¬ 
perature,  from  18S°  to  80°.  Where  the  temperature  is 
reduced  below  150°,  great  quantities  of  the  sesquioxide 
of  iron  are  deposited  by  the  water,  lining  the  inside  of 
the  funuel,  and  covering  the  surface  where  the  water 
llows.  Taken  in  the  aggregate,  these  springs  have  been 
in  constant  operation  during  our  present  period,  and 
Mr.  Hayden  estimates  that  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  at  least  6  l'eet  of  this  deposit  have  been  precipi¬ 
tated  within  the  space  of  one  century. —  Two  remark¬ 
able  groups  of  sulphur  and  mud  springs  deserve  particu¬ 
lar  mention.  The  largest  group  is  lound  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Yellowstone,  at  Crater  Hills,  8  miles  below 
the  lake.  This  district  covers  an  area  of  about  a  mile 
square, and  is  sometimes  called  the  “Seven  Hills,”  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  hero  several  mounds  of  uiliceous 
deposits  from  extinct  springs,  varying  in  height  from 
50  feet  to  150  feet.  The  old  craters  of  dead  and  dying 
springs,  and  the  immense  quantity  of  the  siliceous  de¬ 
posits,  show  that  the  present  active  springs  represent 
only  the  last  stages  of  what  must  have  been  at  some 
period  in  the  past  a  magnificent  group.  There  are  still 
numerous  steam-jets,  one  of  which,  on  the  east  side, 
produces  a  sound  like  tliatof  a  locomotive,  which  can  be 
heard  for  a  long  distance.  The  surface  is  fairly  riddled 
with  little  steam-vents,  and  the  crust  sends  forth  a 
hollow  sound  beneath  the  tread;  and  on  removing  this 
shelly  covering  at  any  point,  hot  vapors  come  forth, 
while  its  under-surface  is  incrusted  with  the  most 
beautiful  crystals  of  sulphur.  The  springs  at  this  poiut 
are  either  boiling,  mud,  or  quiet  springs.  The  principal 
boiling  spring,  which  is  in  a  constant  state  of  ebullition, 
sends  up  a  column  of  water  2  feet  to  4  feet ;  has  a  basin 
about  15  feet  in  diameter;  and  gives  forth  such  a 
column  of  steam  that  it  caunot  be  approached  except 
on  the  windward  side.  But  perhaps  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  objects  here  are  the  mud  springs,  which  are  of 
every  size,  from  an  inch  in  diameter  to  20  feet.  One  of 
the  largest  is  filled  with  fine  light  brown  mud,  which  is 
in  a  constant  state  of  agitation,  the  surface  covered  all 
over  with  puffs  like  hasty-pudding.  Others  send  forth 
a  thud-like  noise  every  second,  with  an  impulse  at  long 
intervals  that  throws  the  mud  up  several  feet.  The 
water  in  the  vicinity,  as  well  as  the  mud,  seems  to  be 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  alum.  In  ail  adjoining 
valley  are  little  mud  or  turbid  water  vents,  which  keep 
up  a  simmering  noise,  showing  the  nature  of  the  earth 
beneath  the  crust.  Two  miles  above,  on  the  same  side 
of  the  Yellowstoue,  is  the  other  group  of  springs  similar 
to  those  just  uoticed.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  gey¬ 
sers,  to  be  alluded  to  presently.  One  of  these  is  a  true 
intermittent  spring,  and  throws  up  a  column  of  water 
10  feet  in  diameter,  from  15  to  30  feet  high.  The  crater 
becomes  filled  with  boiling  water;  suddenly  immense 
columns  of  steam  shoot  up  with  a  rumbling  noise,  the 
water  overflowing  the  basin,  another  column  of  water 
is  thrown  up  for  the  space  of  lu  or  15  minutes,  when  it 
quiets  down,  and  the  basin  is  nearly  empty.  This 
operation  seems  to  be  performed  about  8  times  in  26 
hours.  Upon  the  side  of  the  hill  bordering  the  river 
is  one  of  the  most  terrific  mud-caldrons  seen  by 
Mr.  Hayden  during  his  visit.  A  large  column  of 
steam  is  constantly  ascending,  500  feet  or  more, 
from  a  deep  funnel-shaped  basin,  25  leet  in  diam¬ 
eter;  when  the  wind  carries  away  the  steam  for  a 
moment,  the  thin,  black  mud  may  be  seen  25  ft.  below 
the  rim  in  the  most  violent  state  of  agitation,  with  a 
noise  like  distant  thunder. —  Leaving  the  Yellowstone 
Basin,  ami  crossing  in  a  westerly  direction  the  range 
which  divides  the  drainage  of  the  Yellowstone  and  the 
Madison,  we  come  into  the  great  Geyser  Basin  of  the 
Firehole  River,  a  branch  of  the  Madison,  Fork.  Travel¬ 
ling  in  this  region  is  attended  with  great  difficulties  on 
account  of  the  immense  quantity  of  fallen  timber.  The 
uplands,  as  well  as  the  lowlands,  are  covered  with  a 
dense  growth  of  pines,  the  majority  of  which  have  a 
trunk  not  over  6  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  hut  run  up  to 
a  height  of  100  ft.  to  150  ft.,  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  In 
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crossing  this  shed  the  source  of  the  east  fork  of  the 
Madison  is  first  struck,  and  every  few  miles  a  group  of 
dead  or  dying  springs  is  met  with.  In  the  distant  view 
the  appearance  of  the  whole  country  may  he  not  in¬ 
aptly  compared  to  a  vast  limekiln  in  full  operation. 
The  last  branch  of  the  Madison  is  almost  entirely  fed 
by  water  from  the  hot-spriugs,  and  its  temperature  is 
60°  or  80°  all  the  time.  The  vegetation  that  grows 
along  the  banks,  and  in  the  stream  itself,  is  a  marvel 
of  luxuriance.  The  mountains  that  enclose  the  valley 
on  either  side  are  composed  of  basalt  and  obsidian.  As 
we  proceed  down  the  valley,  toward  the  junction  of  the 
east  fork  with  the  Madison,  the  springs  grow  more  abun¬ 
dant,  and  we  soon  come  to  the  great  basin  of  the  Fire- 
liole,  iu  which  most  powerful  geysers  are  found.  The 
entire  valley  of  the  Firehole,  averaging  about  three 
miles  in  width,  is  covered  with  siliceous  crust  as  white 
as  snow.  The  elevated  mounds  and  numerous  columns 
of  steam  reveal  where  the  most  important  groups  of 
springs  and  vents  are  located.  In  the  Lower  Geyser 
Basin,  though  there  are  many  groups  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  springs,  none  of  them  can  rank  as  geysers  of 
tlie  first  class.  Over  an  area  of  about  three  miles 
there  must  be  at  least,  a  thousand  active,  quiet,  dead, 
and  dying  springs.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  springs  in  this  lower  basin  has  built  up  for  itself 
a  cisteru,  which  is  so  elaborately  beautiful  that  Mr. 
Hayden  calls  it  the  architectural  fountain.  The  whole 
basin  is  about  150  ft.  in  diameter.  Near  the  centre  is 
the  rim  of  the  spring,  which  is  about  25  ft.  in  diameter  ; 
the  water  is  in  constant  agitation,  occasionally  spouting 
up  a  column  of  water  like  an  artificial  fountain,  and 
filling  up  the  reservoir  and  the  sides  for  a  radius  of  50 
ft.  or  more.  The  siliceous  accumulation  made  by  this 
spring  descends  for  several  hundred  feet  in  innumera¬ 
ble  semicircular  steps  varying  from  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  to  two  inches  iu  height,  and  is  exquisitely  beauti¬ 
ful  in  all  its  details.  When  in  active  operation,  a  col¬ 
umn  of  water  is  thrown  30  ft.  to  60  ft.  high,  the  water 
spreading  over  a  radius  of  50  ft.,  and  filling  the  nu¬ 
merous  reservoirs  that  surround  the  immense  rim  of 
the  basin.  There  are  other  funnel-shaped  basins  with 
elegantly-scalloped  rims,  covered  all  over  the  inner  side 
to  the  depth  of  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  with  bead-like  tubercles 
of  silica.  Sometimes  these  siliceous  beads  are  arranged 
in  large  numbers  like  fungi  or  corals,  or  like  the  heads 
of  cauliflowers.  The  Upper  Geyser  Basin  is  located 
very  near  the  source  of  the  Firehole  River,  and  between 
it  and  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin  there  is  an  interval  of 
about  five  miles,  in  which  the  hills  come  close  to  the 
river  on  both  sides,  and  the  springs  occur  only  in  small 
groups.  Near  the  centre  of  the  upper  basin,  which  is 
about  two  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  there  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  geysers  of  the  basin.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  warning  is  indicated  by  a  tremendous  rum¬ 
bling,  which  shakes  the  ground  all  round  with  a  sound 
like  distant  thunder;  then  an  immense  mass  of  steam 
bursts  out  of  the  crater  as  from  an  escape-pipe,  followed 
by  a  column  of  water  8  ft.  in  diameter,  and  rising  by 
steady  impulses  to  the  height  of  200  ft.  Mr  Hayden 
compares  the  noise  and  excitement  it  produced  to  that 
of  a  battle-charge.  lie  says  the  fountain  continued  to 
play  lor  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  water 
gradually  subsided,  and  settled  down  in  the  crater  about 
2  ft.,  and  the  temperature  slowly  diminished  to  150°. 
There  are  here  two  separate  basins,  one  of  which  is  in 
a  constant  state  of  violent  agitation,  while  the  other 
plays  only  at  intervals  of  thirty -two  hours;  and 
although,  so  fiur  as  the  eye  can  detect,  there  is  a  parti¬ 
tion  of  not  more  than  2  ft.  in  thickness  between  them, 
neither  of  them  seems  to  be  affected  by  the  operation 
of  the  other.  The  decorations  about  these  springs  are 
beyond  conception  beautiful ;  the  most  delicate  embroi¬ 
dery  could  not  rival  them  in  their  wonderful  variety 
ami  complexity.  The  surface  within  and  without  is 
covered  over  with  little  tubercles  of  silica,  which  have 
a  smooth,  enamelled  appearance  like  the  most  delicate 
pearls  ;  down  on  the  sides  of  the  basin  are  large  rounded 
masses  like  corals,  formed  entirely  of  silica.  There  are 
probably  from  twenty  to  fifty  geysers  of  greater  or  less 
importance  in  this  valley.  According  to  analysis  by 
Dr.  lVale,  Chemist  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  the 
springs  on  Gardiner’s  River,  known  as  the  White 
Mountain  Springs,  deposit  carbonate  of  lime  mostly. 
There  is  present  also  sulphate  of  magnesia,  chloride  of 
calcium,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  a  little  silica.  In  the 
deposits  of  tlie  Firehole  Basin  not  a  trace  of  lime  could 
be  detected,  but  about  85  per  cent,  of  silica,  11  per  cent, 
of  water,  and  the  remainder  mostly  chloride  of  mag¬ 
nesium,  and  only  a  slight  trace  of  lime  has  been  found 
iu  the  water.  There  are  scattered  over  the  great  area 
a  few  patches  of  the  sedimentary  rocks,  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  underneath  the  deposit  of  this  small 
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group  of  springs  there  are  portions  of  the  carboniferons 
limestone.  Solar  as  Mr.  Hayden  and  party  could  ascer¬ 
tain,  in  all  the  deposits  of  the  Yellowstone  Basin  proper, 
and  the  Firehole  Basin,  silica  is  the  dominant  con¬ 
stituent.  The  springs  are,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
near  the  borders  of  tlie  streams  below  beds  of  lime¬ 
stone.  It  is  possible  that  underneath  the  vast  masses 
of  volcanic  material  which  compose  the  mountains  on 
every  side,  the  sedimentary  rocks  exist;  hut  Mr.  Hay¬ 
den  is  disposed  to  believe  that  they  occur  only  in  iso¬ 
lated  and  much-restricted  patches,  if  at  all.  It  may 
therefore  be  stated,  iu  general  terms,  that  the  great 
liot-spring  region  of  tlie  Yellowstone  and  Missouri 
rivers  is  covered  with  rocks  of  volcanic  origin,  of  com¬ 
paratively  modern  date. 

Yell's,  in  Tennessee,  a  diet,  of  Bedford  co. ;  pojt.  1,828. 

Yell'ville,  in  Arkansas ,  avill.  of  Union  twp.,  Marion 
co. ;  pop.  96. 

Ycl'v i ng Ion,  in  Kentucky ,  a  prec.  of  Daviess  co. ; 
pop.  1,801. 

Yeinassee,  (yem-ah-se',)  in  South  Carolina ,  a  twp.  of 
Beaufort  co. ;  pop.  2,778. 

Ycok  ley,  ( ybk'U ,)  iu  Tennessee ,  a  dist,  of  Sullivan  co. ; 
pop.  754 

Yezo.  (“Uncivilized  Region,”)  is  the  most  northerly 
of  the  four  principal  islands  which  compose  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Japan.  It  lies  north  of  the  main  island,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Straits  of  Tsugaru.  It  is 
about  350  m.  in  length  from  E.  to  W.,  and  250  ni.  in  ex¬ 
treme  breadth.  Area  estimated  at  62,500  sq  m.  The 
surface  is  mountainous,  and  the  island  is  rich  in  miner¬ 
als.  Sapporo,  near  the  W.  coast  on  the  right  hank 
of  the  Ishikari  River,  is  the  capital.  Hakodate  is  the 
foreign  port.  Matsnmai  is  a  large  city.  Population  in 
1872, 123,668.  A  bureau  in  the  Japanese  government  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  developing  the  resources  of 
Yezo. 

Yin,  (yin.)  (Camb.)  In  China,  a  weight  equivalent  to 
2%  11)8. 

Y’laiigr-Y’Iang:,  (e-lung* e-lung.)  (Perfnm.)  A  favor¬ 
ite  and  high-priced  essence  for  the  toilet,  expressed 
from  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  a  species  of  Spirea. 

Yo'ktnu  Sta  tion,  in  Virginia ,  a  twp.  of  Leeco.; 
pop.  1,822. 

Yon  cal  la,  in  Oregon,  a  prec.  of  Douglas  co. ;  pop.  404. 

Yonge,  Charles  Duke,  (yong,)  an  English  historian,  b. 
in  1812,  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1835.  Besides  a  num¬ 
ber  of  standard  works  on  the  Classics,  lie  has  published 
A  History  of  England  to  the  J’eace  of  Paris,  1856,  (2d 
ed.,  1871;)  History  of  the  British  Hairy  (1863);  and  a 
History  of  Prance. 

York,  in  Iowa,  a  twp.  of  Pottawattomie  co. ;  pop.  2'26. 

York,  in  South  Carolina,  a  twp.  of  York  co. ;  pop.  3,200. 

York  Shining.  ( Humis .)  Sec  Shilling,  iu  tho 
body  of  the  work. 

York'ville,  in  2V.  F.,  a  vi.  ofWhitestown  tp.,  Oneida  co. 

Yorkville,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  bor.  of  Schuylkill  co. 

Yorkville.  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Gibson  co.;p.  1,272. 

You  Its.  or  Jiiffc,  ( yonftz .)  (Com.)  The  name  of  a 
variety  of  Russian  leather. 

Yoniaaans.  Edward  Livingston,  a  leading  popular 
scientist  and  author,  b.  iu  N.  Y.  in  1821.  Among  his 
works  may  he  named  A  Class-Book  of  Chemistry  (1852), 
Chemistry  of  Familiar  Objects  (1855),  Hand-Book  of 
Household  Science  (1857),  besides  many  able  papers  on 
scientific  subjects.  In  1872  be  established,  as  author, 
The  Popular  Science  Monthly. —  William  Jay  Y.,  a  bro¬ 
ther,  and  Eliza  A  F,  a  sister  of  the  above  —  the  first  a 
writer  upon  physiology  and  hygiene:  the  latter,  devot¬ 
ing  her  talents  to  botany,  has  prepared  several  works 
upon  that  subject. 

Young,  John  Radford,  (puny,)  an  English  scientist,  b. 
in  London,  1799,  became  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Belfast  University,  1833.  His  principal  works  are:  On 
the  Completion  of  the  Demonstration  of  HewttaCs  Rule 
(1866);  Science  Elucidative  of  Serif  dure,  and  not  Antago- 
nistic  to  it  (1863);  Modern  Scepticism  viewed  in  relation 
to  Modern  Science,  more  especially  in  reference  to  the 
Doctrines  of  Col enso,  Huxley,  Lye.ll,  and  Darwin  (1865); 
On  the.  Origin  of  Speech  (1866):  and  On  the  Imaginary 
Roots  of  Numerical  Equations  (1868). 

Yonng'ville,  in  Alabama ,  a  twp.  of  Tallapoosa  co. 

You'rie's,  in  Tennessee,  a  dist.  of  Rutherford  co. 

Yu,  (e'yoo.)  ( Camb .)  In  China,  a  dry-measure  of  nearly 
3%  bushels  in  capacity. 

Yucca  2'ibre,  (yUk'kah.)  (Com.)  A  fibrous  material 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  cordage,  mats, 
&c.,  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  certain  plants  of  the 
Yucca  genus. —  Y.  Starch,  a  gelatinous  substance  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  stems  of  Yucca  g lor iosa,  and  manufac¬ 
tured  in  New  Granada. 

YllStlrow,  (yooe'dro.)  (Camb.)  A  Turkish  weight  of 
seven-tenths  of  a  pound  avoirdupois,  current  at  Con¬ 
stantinople. 
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ZC^rf.)  the  twenty-sixth  and  last  letter  of  nil  modern 
languages,  usually  regarded  as  a  double  consonant, 
from  its  having  the  sound  in  some  languages  of  ts  or 
ds.  It  is  a  sibilant  or  hissing  letter,  and  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  iu  pronunciation  between  it  and  s  is,  that  the 
breath  is  emitted  more  forcibly  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
— the  organs  of  the  mouth  are  in  the  same  position  iu 
both  cases.  This  letter  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  in 
which  language  it  occupies  the  6th  place  in  the  alpha¬ 
bet,  and  some  have  supposed  that  with  them  it  had  the 
sound  of  our//;  as  we  find  in  the  Scotch  name  Menzies, 
pronounced  Ming-es.  In  German,  the  z  has  a  compound 
sound,  corresponding  to  our  ts  ;  and  in  Italian  it  is 
sounded  sometimes  like  ts,  sometimes  like  (is.  In  Span¬ 
ish  it  has  the  sound  of  th;  and  iu  French,  when  sounded 
at  all,  like  a  forcible  s.  It  interchanges  with  (/,  g,  i,j, 
s,  ty  y.  As  a  numeral  it  signifies  2,000,  und  with  a  dash 
over  it,  thus  7. 2,000,000.  * 

Z;i;»  mlnm,  or  Saardam,  (zan-dam\)  a  town  of  Holland, 
in  North  Holland,  on  the  Zaan,  near  its  junction  with 
the  1',  5  in.  from  Amsterdam.  It  consists  properly  of 
two  great  valleys,  called  East  and  West  Zaandain.  In 
1697,  Peter  the  Great  worked  in  one  of  the  ship-build¬ 
ing  yards  as  a  carpenter,  and  the  house  in  which  he 
lived  is  carefully  preserved,  Ibp.  12,320,  chiefly  en¬ 
gaged  in  shipbuilding  and  sea-faring. 

Ziiea  pa.  in  Central  America,  a  town  of  the  state  of 
Guatemala,  70  in.  N.E.  of  Guatemala;  pop.  aht.  5,000. 
ZaoatecfiM.  See  Supplement. 

Zucatiila,  a  town  of  Mexico, on  the  Rolsas  River,  near 
its  mouth  in  the  Pacific,  180  m.  W.N.W.  of  Acapulco. 
Zac'l’lio,  n.  (Arch.)  The  lowest  part  of  the  pedestal 
of  a  column. —  t’nihb. 

Zaclia riali,  ( zdk'a-rVn ,)  a  son  of  Jeroboam  II.,  king 
of  Israel,  succeeded  his  father  773  b.  c.,  hut  reigned  only 
6  months,  having  been  assassinated  by  the  usurper 
Shallutn. 

Zacliari'as.  See  Supplement. 

Zaciialti|mii.  ( sa-kival-U-pan',) a  town  of  Mexico,  100 
m.  N.E.  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Zaffre,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Cobalt. 

Zain,  n.  A  horseof  a  dark  color,  neither  gray  nor  white, 
and  having  no  spots.  —  Smart. 

Zaire,  or  Congo,  («*»>,)  a  large  river  of  Africa,  which, 
rising  in  the  country  of  Matamba,  about  Lat.  10°  S., 
and  taking  a  N.  course  to  Lat.  30°  in  the  kingdom  of 
Congo,  turns  S.W.,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  iu  Lat.  6° 
S.,  Lon.  12°  20'  E.  See  Lualaha,  p.  1540. 

Zalaf  Ima.  (za-lat'na,) a  town  of  Transylvania,  in  Lower 
Weissenburg ;  pop.  4,416. 

Zaleszczyki.  (za'lesh-che'ke,)  a  town  of  Austrian 
Poland, on  the  Dniester,  bordering  on  Moldavia:  pop. 6,000. 
Zambesi,  or  Guam  a,  (zam-be'ze,)  a  large  river  of  Eastern 
Africa,  which  falls  into  the  Indian  Ocean  by  numerous 
mouths;  Lat.  10°  S.,  Lon.  37°  E.  Its  course  has  beeu 
traced  by  the  African  traveller  Livingstone,  by  whom  a 
great  part  of  Southern  Africa  has  beeu  explored. 
Length.  Unascertained. 

Za  caa'bo,  n. ;  pi.  Zimbos.  The  offspring  of  a  negro  and 
a  mulatto;  a  sambo. 

Za  mia.  (Bat.)  See  Supplement. 

Za  mile.  n.  (Pal.)  A  name  applied  to  fossil  plants 
of  the  genus  Zamia. 

Zamora,  (sha-mo'ra,)  a  town  of  Spain,  cap.  of  a  prov. 
of  same  name,  near  the  Douro,  36  in.  from  Salamanca. 
Manuf.  Serge,  linen,  gunpowder.  Ac.  Pop.  11,000. 
Zamora,  in  Mexico,  a  town  of  the  state  of  Michoacan, 
75  m.  W.N.W.  of  Valladolid. 

Zamotte. or  Zamosz,  (za-mosh',) a  town  in  theS.E. of 
Poland,  51  m.  from  Lublin.  Pop.  5,300. — In  1771,  the 
Poles  were  defeated  in  its  vicinity  by  the  Russians. 
Zane.  in  Ohio,  a  tow  nship  of  Logan  co. ;  pop.  (1870)  879. 
Zanes'field.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Logan  co.,  50  m. 

N.W.  of  Columbus;  pop.  (1870)  282. 

Zanesville.  See  Supplement. 

Zangiiehar.  See  Supplement. 

Zaiate.  Sec  Supplement. 

Zantlioxy  In'oea?,  n. pi.  (Dot.)  See  Xanthoxylace.®. 
Zan't lot,  n.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of 
Zante. 

Zany,  n.  [It.  zanni ,  said  to  be  a  corruption  in  the 
Venetian  dialect  of  Giovanni;  Eng.  John.)  A  merry 
andrew ;  a  buffoon. 

Za  »yi*ni,  n.  The  character  or  practice  of  a  zany; 
buffoonery. 

Zanzibar,  ( zan'ze-bar ,)  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
near  the  E.  coast  of  Africa;  area ,  630  sq.  m.  This  island 
was,  until  about  1856,  the  metropolis  oi  the  Imaura  of 
Muscat’s  possessions  ou  the  E.  coast  of  Africa.  It  has  a 
considerable  trade  with  Arabia  and  the  ports  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Manuf.  Inferior  cottou  goods  and  trinkets.  A  treaty 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  was  made  with 
England  in  1876.  Pop.  10  ',000.  Chief  town.  Zanzibar. 
Lat.  6°  27'  7"  S.,  Lon.  39°  33'  E.  Pop.  80,000. 
Zapara,  (sa-pa'ra,)  in  S.  America,  an  island  and  castle 
of  Venezuela,  18  m.  N.  of  Maracay bo,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Lake  Maracaybo.  The  island  is  12  m.  long. 
Zapata,  (sah-pah' tab,)  in  Texas.  See  Supplement. 
Zapato'sa,  or  Zapatoza,  a  lake  of  the  U.  S.  of  Co¬ 
lombia,  35  m.  S.E.of  Mompox,  25  m.  long  and  22  broad. 
Za  ra,  the  cap.  of  Austrian  Dalmatia,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Adriatic,  170  miles  from  Venice.  It  stands  on  a 
point  of  land  which  runs  into  the  sea,  and  forms  au  ex¬ 


cellent  harbor,  capable  of  containing  a  whole  fleet.  It 
is  strongly  fortified.  Manuf.  Silk  fabrics.  Pop.  9,063. 
Zar'nic*,  n.  (Paint.)  See  Supplement. 

Zaslav,  (zas'lafy)  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  on  the 
Gorin,  20  m.  from  Ostrog;  pop.  8,500. 

Znx,  (zaks.)n.  A  tool  for  cutting  slate. 

Zayi,  ( za'yee ,)  a  town  of  Yucatan,  70  m.  S.  of  Merida. 

Zava  la,  in  Texas.  See  Supplement. 

Zbaratiz.  ( zba'rash .)  a  town  of  Austrian  Poland,  in 
Galicia,  12  m.  from  Tarnopol;  pop.  6,217. 

Ze'a.  (anc.  0/08,)  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  12 
m.  from  Cape  Colona;  Lat.  37°  36'  N.,  Lou.  24°  21'  E. 
Prod.  Wine,  fruit,  barley,  silk,  and  cotton. 

Zea,  n.  (Dot.)  See  Supplement. 

Zeal.  ( zely )  n.  [Lat.  zelus ;  Gr.  ze!6s ,  from  zeo,  to  boil.] 
Fervor;  ardor;  warmth;  passionate  ardor  iu  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  anything. 

Zealand,  and  Zealand.  (New.)  See  Sup.,  p.  2543. 

Zealot,  (zel'ot,)  n.  One  full  of  zeal;  one  who  engages 
warmly  in  any  cause,  and  pursues  his  object  with  ear¬ 
nestness  and  ardor. 

Zeal'ottom.  Zeal  otry,  n.  The  character  or  con¬ 
duct  of  a  zealot  ;  fanaticism. 

Zeal  ous,  a.  Full  of  zeal ;  warmly  engaged  or  ardent 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  object. 

Zeal  ously,  adv.  In  a  zealous  manner;  with  passion¬ 
ate  ardor:  with  eagerness. 

Zeal'oiisuess,  n.  The  quality  of  being  zealous;  zeal. 

Zean'dule,  in  Kansas ,  a  village  and  tvvp. of  Wabaunsee 
co.,  abt.  6  m.  S. W.  of  Manhattan;  pop.  abt.  250. 

Zeb'edee.  (Script  )  The  husband  of  Salome,  and  father 
of  James  and  John,  the  Apostles,  was  a  fisherman  on 
the  W.  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galil  ±e. 

Zebid',  a  fortified  city  of  Arabia,  once  the  cap.  of  Ye¬ 
men,  on  the  River  Zebid,  60  m.  from  Mocha.  It  was 
formerly  of  great  commercial  importance,  but  owing  to 
the  accumulation  of  sand  at  the  mouth  of  its  river, 
lias  fallen  into  comparative  insignificance.  Pop.  7,000. 

Ze'bra.n.  (Zobl.)  A  name  applied  in  a  general  way  to 
striped  species  of  the  genus  Equus ,  characterized  by  a 
longer  tail,  tufted  at  the  end,  by  callosities  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  fore  legs  only,  and  by  braying,  instead  of 
neighing.  The  name  Z ,  however,  is  commonly  used  to 
designate  the  species  Equus  zebra ,  which  inhabits  the 
rocky  and  mountainous  districts  of  S.  Africa  (Fig.  2640), 
and  has  the  stripes  on  all  parts  of  its  body.  It  is  closely 


Fig.  2610.  — ZEBRA. 


allied  to  the  ass,  having  its  tail  furnished  with  long 
hairs  only  at  its  tip,  and  being  destitute  of  a  mane  like 
the  horse.  In  disposition  it  is  very  wild  and  untamable, 
seeking  inaccessible  crags  where  to  graze,  and  having 
sentinels  posted  on  commanding  eminences  so  as  to  give 
warning  of  the  approach  of  any  suspicious  object;  and 
no  sooner  is  an  alarm  given,  than  the  herd  sets  off,  gal¬ 
loping  over  the  crags  with  a  swiftness  which  sets  pur¬ 
suit  at  defiance. 

Ze'tm.  n.  (Zoul.)  The  name  given  to  the  humped  va¬ 
rieties  of  oxen  which  are  found  in  India  and  the  Asiatic 
Islands,  and  extend  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (Fig.  47).  They  are  used  as 
beasts  of  burden,  and  serve  as  articles  of  food,  though  in 
this  respect  its  flesh  is  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of 
our  domestic  breeds.  The  hump,  which  is  chiefly  com¬ 
posed  of  fat,  is  regarded  as  a  great  delicacy.  Z.  diffei 
greatly  in  dimensions;  some  are  of  large  size,  while 
others  are  not  much  larger  than  a  sheep.  They  vary  in 
color;  the  most  common  variety  is  of  a  light-gray,  pass¬ 
ing  into  cream  color.  The  Hindoos  treat  the  largei 
breed  with  superstitious  veneration. 

Ze'hti,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  the  E.  Archi¬ 
pelago,  lying  to  the  W.  of  Negros  Island.  Ext.  100  m. 
longs  with  a  varying  breadth  to  30.  Its  cap-  is  of  the 
same  name,  and  has  a  fort  and  a  cathedral.  Pop.  9,000. 
Here  Magellan  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  in  1521. 

Zeb'ultin.  or  Zabulon.  (Script.)  The  sixth  son  of 
Jacob  and  Leah,  born  in  Mesopotamia. 

Zechariall,  (Book  of,)  (zek-a-ri'a.)  (Script.)  One 
of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
being  the  eleventh  in  order  of  the  minor  prophets.  The 
author,  Z.,  began  his  prophecy  in  the  second  year  of  the 
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reign  of  Darius,  shortly  after  the  return  from  Babylon, 
where  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  born.  The 
style  of  this  book  is  deficient  in  the  purity  and  freshness 
of  a  former  age,  and  the  figures  and  symbols  are  fre¬ 
quently  obscure;  though,  with  the  exception  of  Isaiah, 
his  allusions  to  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom  are  the 
most  clear  and  direct  of  any  of  the  prophets.  Many  of 
the  modern  critics  have  denied  the  authenticity  of  the 
hist  six  chapters,  though  there  seems  to  be  little  force 
In  their  objections. 

Zoohin,  ( ze'kin .)  See  Sequin. 

Ze<l.  n.  The  name  of  the  letter  z. 

Zodekiali,  (zed-e-kt  a,)  the  son  of  Josiah,  king  of 
Judah,  was  placed  upon  the  throne  after  Jehoiakin  had 
been  removed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  on  his  second  taking 
of  Jerusalem,  599  h.  c.  He  reigned  during  eleven  years, 
“  and  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
his  God.”  He  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Pharaoh- 
Hophra,  king  of  Egypt,  and  revolted  against  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  who  thereupon  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.  The 
prophet  Jeremiah  counselled  Zedekiah  to  save  his  city 
and  throne  by  submission  to  the  Chaldeans;  but  the 
king,  disregarding  this  advice,  maintained  bis  defence 
of  the  city.  The  Egyptians  came  to  his  relief ;  but,  on 
Nebuchadnezzar  offering  them  battle,  they  retreated  to 
their  own  country,  and  Jerusalem,  after  undergoing  a 
siege  of  nineteen  months  (in  the  latter  part  of  which  a 
terrible  famine  raged),  was  taken,  586  b.  c.  The  king 
endeavored  to  escape,  hut  was  captured,  and  condemned 
to  behold  his  sons  slain  before  him  ;  after  which  his  eyes 
were  put  out,  and  he  was  carried,  bound  with  fetters  of 
brass,  to  Babylon.  The  city  was  almost  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  tiie  people  led  into  captivity. 

Zed'oary,  n.  (Dot.)  The  name  commonly  given  to 
certain  species  of  Curcuma  ( C.  zedoaria,  and  C.  zerumbet ), 
natives  of  the  East  Indies,  the  root-stocks  of  which  are 
aromatic,  bitter,  pungent,  and  tonic,  and  are  used  for 
similar  purposes  with  ginger. 

Zeeland,  or  Zealand,  in  Michigan ,  ap.-vill.  and  twp.  of 
Ottawa  co.,  aht.  22  m.  S  W.  of  Grand  Rapids ;  pop.  1.900 

Zeir.  in  Illinois,  a  post-twp.  of  Wayne  co. ;  pop.  (1870)480. 

Zei”  lersville.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Montgomery  co.,  abt.  30  m.  N.N.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Zeitliun,  Zeitun,  or  IsDiN,(2m-fo<w',)  a  town  of  Greece, 
48  m.  from  Larissa ;  pop.  4,800. 

Zeitz,  ( zitze ,)  a  walled  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the 
Elster,  67  m.  from  Dresden.  Manuf.  Woollens,  &c. 
Pop.  11,650. 

Zolay'a,  or  Cela'ya,  a  town  of  Mexico,  35  m.  S.E.  of 
Guanajuato;  pop.  aht.  12,000. 

Zell,  a  village  in  Rhenish  Prussia, pop.  2.200. 

Zell,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  pop.  1,207. 

Zell,  a  vill.  in  the  canton  of  Lucerne.  Switzerland,  pop. 
1,202. —  A  village  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  pop.  1,300. 

Zell,  one  of  the  Shetland  Islands.  See  Yell. 

Zel  I,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  on  the  river  Main.  It  is  notice¬ 
able  as  being 
the  place  where, 
in  an  old  secu¬ 
larized  abbey 
still  used  as  a 
printing  -  office 
(Fig.  2641),  the 
1st  steam  print¬ 
ing-press  was 
established  in 
Europe. 

Zell,  a  lake  of 
Switzerland, be¬ 
tween  the  can¬ 
ton  Th  u rgan 
and  the  S.  part 
of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Baden. 

Ext.  12  m.  long 
and  4  broad. 

Zell,  Uliiic,  an 
eminent  Ger¬ 
man  printer,  b. 
at  Hanau,  abt. 

1430.  lie  intro¬ 
duced  printing 
into  Cologne, 
where  he  first 
published  the 
prince  ps  edition 
of  De  Senectatt 
o  f  Cicero.  1 465  ; 
and,  the  fol  low¬ 
ing  year,  Jnhan- 
ms  Chrysostomi 
super  Psalmo 
Quinquagesimo. 

Zell,  Zeile,  or  Celle,  in  Hanover.  See  Celle. 

Zell,  (Sophia  of,)  see  George  I.  and  KOniosmark. 

Zellerfeid.  ( tseVler-frlty)  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Man- 
over.  in  the  Upper  Hartz.  and  opposite  Ilausthal.  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Zellerbnch.  Pop.  5.000. 

ZeH'WOOll,  in  Florida,  a  po6t-vilhige  of  Orange  co. 

Zena'na,  n.  The  name  given  in  India  to  the  part  of  a 
house  particularly  reserved  for  the  women. 

Zeiul,  n.  The  language  in  which  are  composed  tho 
books  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  q  v. 
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Zcncl-A  ves'tn,  n,  [Pers.,  living  word.]  The  name  given 
to  the  sacred  books  of  the  Parsees,  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Persians.  The  authorship  of  the  books  is 
ascribed  to  Zoroaster,  the  founder  of  their  religion.  The 
Zend  language,  in  which  they  are  written,  is  very  an¬ 
cient,  and  bears  a  great  affiuity  to  the  Sanskrit.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  the  Z.-A.,  as  it  at  present  stands, 
is  a  collection,  made  about  a.  d.  220,  of  the  remains  of 
more  ancient  writings  respecting  their  religion;  though 
bow  far  these  are  to  he  attributed  to  Zoroaster,  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  say.  The  Z.-A.  consist  of  5  hooks, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  revealed 
by  Ormnzd,  the  good  spirit,  to  Zoroaster.  They  treat 
of  the  creation  of  the  world;  of  the  two  antagonistic 
principles,  Ormnzd,  or  the  good  spirit,  and  Ahriman,  the 
evil  spirit;  of  the  various  kinds  of  genii  or  inferior  evil 
spirits;  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  aud  punishments, 
Ac.  Another  part  consists  of  a  collection  of  short  pray¬ 
ers  and  hymns,  addressed  to  the  different  genii,  moral 
sentiments,  Ac. 

Zen'iOi,  n.  ( Astron .)  The  point  of  the  heavens  directly 
over  the  head  of  an  observer.  The  Z.  is  called  the  “pole” 
of  the  horizon,  as  it  is  90°  distant  from  every  point  of 
that  circle.  The  Z.  distance  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the 
arc  intercepted  between  the  body  and  the  Z.,  being  the 
same  as  the  co-altitude  of  the  body. 

Z.  sector.  ( Astron .)  An  instrument  which  is  a  portion 
of  a  divided  circle,  and  is  employed  in  measuring  the  Z. 
distance  of  stars.  The  origin  of  the  beautiful  instru¬ 
ments  now  made  use  of  by  astronomers  was  a  piece  of 
mechanism  devised  by  Picard  in  his  celebrated  operation 
for  determining  the  figure  of  the  earth. 

Zen  j;ui',  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  of  Irak-Ajemi,  130  m. 
from  Hamadan.  Manuf.  Carpets,  arms,  and  gunpowder. 
Pop.  15,000. 

Ze'no.  a  Greek  philosopher,  founder  of  the  Stoic  School, 
B.  at  Citium,  a  small  town  in  Cyprus,  probably  about 
b.  c.  355.  Ilis  father  Mnaseas  was  a  merchant,  and 
brought  him  up  to  the  same  calling.  But  the  writings 
of  the  Socratic  philosophers  fell  in  liis  way,  and  at¬ 
tracted  him  to  a  higher  field;  and  the  accident  of  his 
shipwreck,  with  the  loss  of  a  valuable  cargo,  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  left  him  poor,  and  free  to  follow  his  genius, 
and  become  a  philosopher.  He  first  attended  at  Athens 
the  lectures  of  Crates,  the  cynic  ;  but  soon,  dissatisfied, 
turned  to  Stilpo  of  the  Megaric  school;  and  afterwards 
to  the  philosophers  of  the  Academy,  Zenocratesand  Plato. 
He  did  not  permanently  adhere  to  any  of  these  schools, 
but  after  twenty  years’  ardent  inquiry  and  pursuit  of 
truth,  began  to  teach  a  system  of  his  own.  He  gathered 
his  disciples  in  the  Sloa,  or  Portico  painted  by  Polygno- 
tus,  whence  the  name  of  his  school  —  the  Stoic.  Z.  was 
of  feeble  health  and  deeply  thoughtful  aspect;  lived  very 
abstemiously,  presided  over  the  school  for  58  years,  and 
reached,  it  is  said,  the  age  of  98.  His  personal  character 
was  the  faithful  counterpart,  of  his  doctrine,  and  he  was 
held  in  such  high  honor  by  his  fellow-citizens,  that  they 
are  said  to  have  placed  in  his  keeping  the  keys  of  their 
citadel.  D.  probably  abt.  B.  c.  263.  See  Stoic. 

Ze'no,  called  the  lsaurian ,  emperor  of  the  East,  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughter  of  Leo  I.  in  458.  His  rule  proved  so 
odious  to  his  subjects,  that,  in  475,  he  was  driven  from 
his  throne  by  Basiliscus;  but  the  year  following  he  re¬ 
covered  it.  I).  491. 

Ze'no  of  Elea,  a  Greek  philosopher,  and  a  follower  of 
the  Eleatfc  sect.  He  studied  under  Parmenides,  and 
accompanied  that  philosopher  to  Athens  about  454  b.  c. 
According  to  Aristotle,  he  was  the  first  who  taught  di¬ 
alectically.  An  ardent  patriot,  he  endeavored  to  deliver 
his  country  from  the  sway  of  a  tyrant ;  but  the  conspi¬ 
racy  in  which  he  was  engaged  having  been  discovered, 
he  was  put  to  death  in  a  barbarous  manner.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  philosophical  works,  none  of  which 
have  survived.  Aristotle  has,  however,  preserved  the 
arguments  which  Zeno  held  against  the  existence  of  ab¬ 
solute  motion.  Flourished  in  the  5th  century  b.  c. 

Zeno'bia,  Septimia,  a  princess  of  Arabian  descent,  who 
became  queen  of  Palmyra  in  the  desert,  after  the  murder 
of  her  husband,  Odenatus,  in  267.  The  latter  was  killed 
by  his  nephew  at  a  festival,  and  Zenobia,  who  acted  with 
great  energy,  assumed  the  title  of  Queen  of  the  East. 
She  was  deprived  of  her  dominions  by  the  emperor  Au- 
relian  in  272,  and  d.  in  private  retirement  near  Rome. 
The  celebrated  critic  Longinus  acted  as  her  secretary, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  the  Romans. 

Zen'ta,  or  Szenta,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Theiss, 
24  m.  S.  of  Szegedin;  pop.  16,500. 

Ze'olite,  n.  [Gr.  zeo,  to  boil.]  {Min.)  The  name  of  a 
fam.  of  silicates,  their  chief  distinguishing  feature  being 
that  they  always  contain  a  large  proportion  of  water, 
varying  from  4  to  20  per  cent.  They  also  possess  in  com¬ 
mon  tiie  property  of  melting  with  considerable  ebulli¬ 
tion  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  of  forming  a  precipitate 
of  gelatinous  silica  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  of  yielding 
a  colorless  streak.  The  Zeolites  usually  occur  in  vol¬ 
canic  rocks  in  the  form  of  crystals,  or  of  foliated  and  ra¬ 
diated  masses,  filling  cavities,  veins,  and  fissures  — 
sometimes,  as  in  basalt,  they  constitute  an  essential  in¬ 
gredient  of  the  rock  itself.  The  principal  species  com¬ 
posing  the  group  of  Zeolitic  minerals  are:  — Analcime, 
Apophyllite ,  Chabazite,  Gmelinite ,  Harmotome ,  Heulan- 
dite,  LaumontitCy  Mesolite.y  Natrolile ,  Phillipsite ,  l*reh- 
nite,  Scolezite,  fih' Ibite ,  Thomsonit e. 

Zeplianiali,  ( Book  of.)(M/-a-nra.)  (Script.)  One 
of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  ninth 

/'  in  order  of  the  minor  prophets.  The  author  is  believed  to 
have  flourished  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  reign  of 
Josiah.  The  book  contains  States  of  the  Church.  The 
style  is  pure  and  poetical,  but  not  characterized  by  any 
striking  or  uncommon  beauties. 

Zepliira'utis,  a  Pope,  successor  of  Victor  I.  He  is  sup¬ 


posed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  about  219.  Ilis  suc¬ 
cessor  was  Calixtus  I. 

Zephyr.  ( zcfe.r ,)  n.  [Lat.  Zephyr  us ;  Gr.  zephuros , 
strictly  the  N.YV.,  from  zophos ,  the  gloom  of  the  nether 
world,  the  dark  side,  the  west]  (Myth.)  The  personi¬ 
fication  of  the  west  wind.  According  to  the  Hesiodic 
theogony,  he  was  the  son  of  Astrueus  and  Eos.  The 
Greek  name  signifies  life-bringing,  as  the  time  at  which 
that  wind  begins  to  blow  marks  the  revival  of  vegeta¬ 
tion.  He  is  represented  as  a  youth  beautiful  and  naked, 
with  a  wreath  on  his  head,  or  carrying  flowers  in  the  fold 
of  his  mantle. — The  west  wind;  aud,  poetically,  any  soft, 
mild,  gentle  breeze. 

Zer-Alfeliaia,  (zer-af-kan' ,)  a  river  of  independent 
Turkestan,  Bokhara,  rises  E.  of  Samarcatid,  and  enters 
Lake  Denghiz,  after  a  W.  course  of  400  m. 

Zer'ba,  or  Jerha,  an  island  of  N.  Africa,  belonging  to 
Tunis,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cades,  15  in.  N.W.  of  Zarziss,  22m. 
long,  aud  14  broad. 

Zer  be,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Northumber¬ 
land  co.;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

ZorbMt,  ( tserpst ,)  a  town  of  Germany,  duchy  of  Anlialt- 
Dessau,  on  the  Nuthe,  66  m.  S.W.  of  Berlin.  Manuf. 
Jewelry,  earthenware,  and  beer.  Pop  9,350. 

Ze'ro,  n.  [Fr. ;  It.;  Sp.J  An  arithmetical  cipher;  —  a 
term  generally  used  in  reference  to  the  thermometer, 
implying  the  point  at  which  the  gradation  coiumeuces. 
The  zero  of  Reaumur's  and  of  the  centigrade  thermome¬ 
ter  is  the  freezing-point  of  water.  The  zero  of  Fahren¬ 
heit's  scale  is  32°  below  the  point  at  which  water  con¬ 
geals,  being  about  the  temperature  of  a  mixture  of  salt 
and  snow. 

Zi  rub  balx  l.  the  son  of  Salathiel,  and  one  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  tiie  kings  of  Judah.  He  gained  the  esteem  of 
Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  who  gave  him  the  sacred  vessels, 
with  which  lie  returned  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  rebuilt 
the  temple,  which  was  dedicated  515  B.  c. 

Zest,  n.  [Ar.  istalaz ,  to  have  the  taste,  relish,  or  smack 
of.]  That  which  gives  a  relish;  a  relish;  something 
that  gives  a  pleasant  taste,  or  the  taste  itself;  a  piece 
of  orange  or  lemon  peel,  used  to  give  flavor  to  liquor  ; 
or  the  fine  thin  oil  that  spurts  out  of  it  when  squeezed. 

— v.  a.  To  give  a  relish  or  flavor  to  ;  to  heighten  the  taste 
or  relish  of. 

Ze'ta,  n.  A  Greek  letter  (£),  corresponding  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  z. 

Zenjr'lodoil,  n.  [Gr.zeugle,a  jToke,  and  ado  us,  a  tooth.] 
(Pal.)  A  genus  of  gigantic  cetacean  animals,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  which  have  been  found  in  the  miocene  htrata 
of  North  America  (especially  in  Alabama)  and  Europe. 
The  entire  skeleton  of  the  largest  species  (Zevglmlon 
Harlani)  indicates  an  animal  about  seveuty  feet  in 
length.  The  skull  is  very  long  and  narrow;  the  nostril 
single,  with  an  upward  aspect,  above  and  near  the  orbits. 
The  jaws  are  armed  with  two  kinds  of  teeth,  set  wide 
apart ;  the  crown  of  the  tooth  beiug  contracted  from 
side  to  side  in  the  middle  of  its  base,  so  as  to  give  its 
transverse  section  an  hour-glass  fornu  whence  the  name). 

Zeugma,  n.  [Gr.,  a  yoke.J  (Grain.)  A  figure  by  which 
an  adjective  or  verb  which  agrees  with  a  nearer  word  is 
referred  also,  by  way  of  supplement,  to  one  more  remote. 

Zeulenroria,  ( tsoi-Un-ro'du , )  a  town  of  Germany,  9  m. 
S.W.  of  Greitz.  Manuf.  Woollens,  hosiery,  and  watches. 
Pop.  5,500. 

Zc'iis.  See  Jupiter. 

(Zolil.)  See  Dory. 

Zeux  is,  one  of  the  greatest  Greek  painters,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  one  of  the  many  cities  named  Heraclea.  and 
flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  5th  century  B.  c.  He 
travelled  a  good  deal,  spending  some  time  at  Athens 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  visiting  the  court  of 
Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  afterwards  Italy  and 
Sicily.  lie  excelled  in  form,  light  and  shade,  and  col¬ 
oring,  in  dramatic  composition  of  grand  subjects,  and  in 
imitation  of  inanimate  objects.  He  made  a  large  for¬ 
tune,  was  extremely  vain,  and  at  last  used  to  give 
away  his  pictures  because  he  thought  them  worth  more 
than  any  price  that  could  be  set  on  them.  One  of  his 
most  celebrated  works  was  the  picture  of  Helen,  painted 
for  a  temple  at  Croton.  Five  of  the  most  beautiful  girls 
of  that  city  were  his  models  for  the  work.  Among  the 
other  famous  works  of  Z.  were  his  Infant  Hercules 
strangling  the.  Serpent ;  Female.  Hippocentaur ;  Zeus  in 
the  Assembly  of  the  Gods ,  Ac.  Parrhasius  was  ft  young 
rival  of  Z ,  and  in  a  competition  between  them  was  al¬ 
lowed  by  Z.  to  surpass  him.  On  that  occasion,  Z.  painted 
a  bunch  of  grapes  which  birds  pecked  at,  and  Parrhasius 
a  curtain  which  deceived  Z. 

Zey'lanite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Ceylanite..  See  Spinet. 

Zi'hefl,  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  carnivorous  mammalia 
belonging  to  the  genus  Vive.rra  aud  the  family  Viver- 
ridw  (Fig.  2642).  It  is  found  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  and 


Fig.  2642.  —  zibet. 


in  some  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
It  has  a  short  and  thick  neck,  the  breast  being  full  and 
somewhat  distended,  and  differs  considerably  in  its 
markings  from  its  African  congener,  the  Civet.  The  sub¬ 
stance  secreted  by  an  opening  near  the  tail  resembles  that 
of  the  Civet,  and  is,  perhaps,  equally  prized.  See  Civet. 

Zie^a,  n.  Curd  produced  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid 
to  milk,  after  rennet  has  ceased  to  produce  coagulation. 

Zielenzieg,  ( tsc'len-tsreq ,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  22  m.  E. 
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N.E.  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  Manuf.  Linens,  hosiery, 
hats,  leather,  and  gloves.  Pop.  4,950. 

Zioii^'  Mni*a*Laos,  ( zeeng-ma'a-la'os ,)  a  state  of  S.E. 
India,  tributary  to  Siam ;  Lat.  between  20°  and  21°  N., 
Lou.  98°  and  102°  E.  Pop.  40,000. 

Zierik-see,  (se’rik-se,)  a  fortified  town  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  prov.  of  Zealand,  on  the  island  of  Scliouweu,  30 
m.  S.W.  of  Rotterdam  ;  pop.  7,700. 

Zi^za;?,  a.  [Fr. ;  formed  from  its  likeness  in  sound  to 
the  thing  it  is  intended  to  represent.]  Having  sharp 
and  quick  turns  or  flexures. 

— n.  Something  that  has  short  turns  or  angles,  as  a  line, 
the  stem  of  a  plant,  Ac. 

(Arch.)  A  chevron  running  in  a  zigzag  line. 

— pi.  (Fort.)  In  the  attack  of  a  fortress,  approaches  con¬ 
necting  the  parallels.  They  are  directed  so  that  their 
prolongations  fall  alternately  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  fortress,  and  clear  of  the  most  promiueut  salients 
of  the  covered  way. 

— v.  a.  To  form  with  short  turns  or  angles. 

Zilleti,  (zil'la,)  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  35  m.  W.S.W.  of 
Tokat.  Manuf.  Coarse  cotton  cloths.  It  has  ail  annual 
fair,  attended  by  over  50,000  persons. 

Zilwnukio,  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  of  Saginaw 
co.,  6  m.  N.E.  of  Saginaw;  pop.  abt.  700. 

Zim'meriiiaiin.  Johann  Georc,  von,  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  in  the  18th  century,  both  as  a 
practitioner  and  as  a  professional  writer.  Ilis  miscella¬ 
neous  writings  also  were  numerous;  and  one  of  these, 
his  striking  but  not  very  philosophical  essay  On  Solitude, 
is  now,  indeed,  quite  forgotten,  but  was  once  very  pop¬ 
ular.  It  was  first  printed,  as  a  sketch,  in  1756,  and 
afterward  in  its  complete  shape  in  1785.  Z.  was  born 
in  1728,  at  Brugg,  in  the  canton  of  Bern.  After  having 
studied  at  Gottingen,  he  practised  medicine  successively 
at  Bern  and  in  his  native  town.  His  tendency  to  hypo¬ 
chondria  showed  itself  even  thus  early,  but  did  not  dis¬ 
qualify  hi  in  from  either  active  practice  or  from  zealous 
and  miscellaneous  studies.  His  professional  celebrity 
gained  him,  in  1768,  the  appointment  of  royal-physician 
at  Hanover ;  after  the  second  appearance  of  his  work 
On  Solitude,  he  was  invited  to  St.  Petersburg;  and  the 
year  after  he  attended  Frederick  of  Prussia  in  his  last 
illness.  His  writings  after  this  were  chiefly  gossiping 
collections,  and  expressions  of  the  errors  with  which  ho 
regarded  the  revolutionary  principles  that  were  becom¬ 
ing  prevalent.  His  melancholy  continued  to  increase, 
and  he  was  completely  deranged  for  some  time  previous 
to  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1791. 

Zim'meriiiaiistown.  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  village  of 
Schuylkill  co.,  16  in.  W.  of  I’ottsville. 

Zinc,  (ztngk,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Ger.  zink.]  (Chem.)  A  bluish- 
white  lustrous  metal,  having  a  crystalline  lamellar 
structure,  moderate  hardness,  a  somewhat  low  melting- 
point.  To  obtain  it  pure,  commercial  zinc,  or  spelter, 
as  it  is  termed,  is  dissolved  in  pure  dilute  sulphuric 
acid;  a  cement  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  then  passed 
through  it,  and  it  is  filtered  from  any  precipitate  formed. 
The  solution  is  then  boiled  to  expel  any  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  that  may  remain  in  it,  and  the  zinc  is  precipi¬ 
tated  in  the  form  of  carbonate  by  pure  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  carbonate  is  then  ignited  to  transform  it  into  oxide- 
of  zinc,  which  is  distilled  in  a  porcelain  retort  with  char¬ 
coal  prepared  from  loaf-sugar.  Zinc  is  brittle  at  ordi¬ 
nary  temperatures,  but  is  possessed  of  considerable  mal¬ 
leability  and  ductility  at  a  temperature  of  between  200°' 
and  300°,  and  may  be  wrought  and  rolled  with  ease.  A 
little  above  this  it  becomes  brittle  again,  and  may  be 
pulverized  in  a  mortar.  It  fuses  at  773°, and  at  a  bright 
red  heat  it  may  be  volatilized.  If  its  vapor  is  exposed* 
to  the  air,  it  burns  with  great  splendor,  becoming  con¬ 
verted  into  oxide,  which  is  deposited  in  loose  flocculi. 
At  the  ordinary  temperature  it  is  not  acted  on  by  the- 
air,  but  when  exposed  to  moist  airoroxygen.it  becomes 
covered  with  a  tenacious  gray  coating  of  hydrated  ox¬ 
ide,  which  impedes  the  further  oxidation  of  the  metal* 
beneath.  In  this  respect  zinc  rust  differs  from  iron  rust, 
which  seems  to  accelerate  the  oxidation  of  the  adjacent 
metal.  By  the  conjoint  action  of  oxygen  and  carbonic 
acid,  zinc  roofing  becomes  converted  iuto  a  mixed  oxide 
and  carbonate.  When  melted  in  the  air,  the  oxide  ie 
formed  much  more  rapidly.  The  metal  is  readily  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  mineral  and  vegetable  acids.  Boiling  so¬ 
lutions  of  potash  also  act  on  zinc,  hydrogen  being  liber¬ 
ated,  and  oxide  of  zinc  remaining  dissolved  in  the  alka¬ 
line  solution.  The  difficultly  oxidizahle  nature  of  zinc, 
its  cheapness,  the  ease  with  which  it  is  extracted  from 
its  ores,  and  the  ready  way  in  which  it  may  be  worked, 
are  bringing  it  daily  more  and  more  into  use.  Neither 
the  vapor  nor  its  oxide  is  poisonous.  It  is  of  tin?  great¬ 
est  use  in  the  laboratory,  for  the  precipitation  of  certain 
metals  and  for  the  formation  of  hydrogen.  For  voltaic 
purposes  it  is  indispensable,  and  its  principal  alloy, 
brass,  is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  It  forms 
alloys  with  iron  and  several  other  metals.  The  so-called 
galvanic  iron  is  iron  covered  with  a  protective  coating 
of  zinc.  It  also  enters  into  the  composition  of  German 
silver.  The  origin  of  the  term  zinc  is  lost  in  obscurity; 
it  was  first  employed  by  Basil  Valent  me,  hut  the  great 
Paracelsus  was  the  first  to  associate  the  word  with  a 
metal  possessing  the  characters  of  zinc.  It  hardly 
seems  probable  that  zinc  was  known  to  the  ancients. 
An  obscure  passage  in  Strabo  seems  to  show  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  stone  was  found  to  drop  false,  silver  when  melted, 
but  there  is  little  to  show  that  this  false  silver  was  zinc. 
It  is  positive,  however,  that  its  alloys  were  known  to  the 
later  Romans,  for  numerous  coins  have  been  found  con¬ 
taining  copper  and  zinc  nearly  in  the  proper  propor¬ 
tions  to  fonu  brass.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  that  zinc  was  commercially  extracted 
from  its  ores  in  Europe.  Before  this,  however,  it  was 
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imported  by  the  Portuguese  and  others  from  the  East] 
Judies  and  China,  under  the  name  of  tutenag  and  spelter. 
It  seems  first  to  have  been  made  in  England  by  Mr. 
Champion,  of  Bristol,  about  the  year  1743.  Long  before 
zinc  was  known  as  a  metal,  brass  was  made  in  large 
quantities  by  heating  metallic  copper  imbedded  in  a 
mixture  of  calcined  calamine  and  carbonaceous  matter. 
Tins  was  effected  m  large  crucibles,  which  were  exposed 
to  a  long-continued  heat  in  furnaces  constructed  for  the 
purpose.  The  zinc  immediately  on  its  liberation  from  the 
calamine  of  course  united  with  the  copper  without  giv¬ 
ing  any  notice  of  its  presence.  The  only  use  to  which 
zinc  was  applied  for  many  years  after  its  discovery  was 
for  mixing  with  copper  to  form  brass;  and  it  was  com¬ 
paratively  of  late  years  that  the  fact  of  its  becoming 
ductile  and  malleable  when  heated  was  made  known. 
A  patent  was  granted  to  the  discoverers  of  this  prop¬ 
erty.  Sylvester  and  Hobson,  in  1805,  since  which  period 
the  zinc  manutaciure  has  made  steady  progress.  Zinc 
has  a  considerable  power  of  dissolving  iron;  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  the  iron  pots  in  which  it  is  melted  soon 
become  corroded  and  unfit  for  use.  Its  specific  gravity 
varies,  according  to  the  closeness  of  texture  of  the  sam¬ 
ple.  from  703  to  7*2,  or  even  7 ’3.  Zinc  is  abundantly 
distributed  in  the  form  of  various  ores  throughout  the 
whole  known  world.  Its  principal  ores  are  :  Red  zinc  ore , 
which  is  found  and  worked  in  New  Jersey,  U.  States. 
It  consists  of  oxide  of  zinc,  colored  with  binoxide  of 
manganese.  Carbonate  of  zinc ,  or  Calamine ,  found  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  Devonian  and  carboniferous  formations 
of  most  countries,  especially  near  Lancaster,  Columbia 
co.,  Penn  ,  where  the  mines  opened  iu  1853  are  worked 
by  the  Lehigh  Zinc  Company.  The  calamine  mines  in 
this  country  are  nearly  worked  out,  only  285  tons  hav¬ 
ing  been  raised  iu  1859,  the  amount  iu  1800  being  1,500 
tons.  H  i/d  rated  silicate  of  zinc,  which  is  worked  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  U.  states.  Sulphide  of  zinc,  blende,  or  black 
jack,  which  is  met  with  in  large  quantities  in  various 
parts  of  England  and  Europe.  In  the  extraction  of  zinc 
from  its  ores,  the  blende  or  calamine  is  first  crushed  be¬ 
tween  rollers  and  roasted  In  the  case  of  the  blende 
this  is  a  tedious  process,  and  requires  great  care.  The 
result  iu  either  case  is  oxide  of  zinc,  which  is  mixed 
with  half  its  weight  of  powdered  coke  or  anthracite,  and 
introduced  into  crucibles  of  peculiar  construction.  A 
circular  furnace  is  employed,  within  which  the  crucibles 
are  ranged.  Iu  the  bottom  of  each  crucible  is  an  open¬ 
ing,  to  which  a  short  iron  pipe  is  attached,  passing 
through  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  To  the  end  of  this 
is  affixed  a  removable  tube  communicating  with  a  sheet- 
iron  vessel.  The  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  hav¬ 
ing  been  partially  plugged  with  coke,  a  charge  of  ore 
and  coal  is  introduced,  and  the  top  of  the  crucible  luted 
down.  The  tube  connected  with  the  iron  vessel  is  low¬ 
ered  so  as  to  leave  the  crucible  tube  open,  and  the  heat 
is  raised.  So  soon  as  the  flame  at  the  mouth  of  the 
short  iron  tube  begius  to  turn  from  white  to  blue,  con¬ 
nection  is  made  with  the  tube  leading  to  the  iron  pan, 
and  the  zinc  gradually  distils  downwards,  partly  in 
powder  and  partly  in  stalactitic  masses.  The  crude 
metal  is  re-melted,  skimmed,  and  cast  into  ingots.  Iu 
Silesia  and  Belgium  retorts  are  used  instead  of  crucibles, 
or  per  ascensum  instead  of  fier  descensum.  Zinc  is  often 
known  iu  commerce  as  spelter,  the  derivation  of  which 
term  is  unknown.  The  equivalent  of  zinc,  as  determined 
by  Erdmann,  is  52  53.  Symbol  Zn. 

Oxide  of  Zinc.  Zinc  only  forms- one  oxide,  ZnO,  which 
occurs  in  nature  as  red  zinc  ore.  The  anhydrous  oxide 
is  formed  when  zinc  is  burnt  iu  air,  and  has  been  occa¬ 
sionally  found  in  four-  and  six-sided  prisms  in  the  flues 
of  zinc-furnaces.  It  is  best  prepared  in  the  laboratory 
by  calcining  the  precipitate  produced  by  mixing  solu¬ 
tions  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of 
zinc.  On  the  large  scale,  when  it  is  required  as  a  pig¬ 
ment,  it  is  made  by  distilling  zinc  in  clay  retorts,  pass¬ 
ing  into  chambers  through  which  a  current  of  air  is 
maintained.  The  volatilized  metal  burns  at  the  high 
temperature  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and  the  oxide  is  de¬ 
posited  in  the  condeusing  chambers.  As  a  pigment,  it 
has  not  met  with  great  success,  as  it  does,  not  wear  so 
well  as  white  lead,  from  its  lesser  specific  gravity.  In 
situations  where  it  is  exposed  to  sulphurous  fumes,  it 
stands  perfectly,  and  being  harmless  in  its  nature,  it  is 
not  open  to  the  objections  raised  against  its  poisonous 
congener.  Oxide  of  zinc  forms  a  light  white  powder, 
which  becomes  yellow  when  heated,  regaining  its  white¬ 
ness  when  it  cools.  It  is  a  permanent  oxide,  even  at 
the  greatest  heat.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes 
converted  into  a  carbonate.  It  dissolves  readily  in  acids, 
and  its  salts  have  the  same  form  as  those  of  magnesia 
and  oxide  of  iron,  with  which  it  is  isomorphous.  Its 
salts,  though  neutral  in  composition,  have  an  acid  reac¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  easily  dissolved  in  solutions  of  potash 
and  soda,  but  if  fused  with  them  in  a  silver  crucible,  it 
forms  compounds  soluble  in  water,  in  which  the  oxide 
of  zinc  appears  to  play  the  part  of  an  acid.  The  hy¬ 
drated  oxide  is  formed  by  adding  a  solution  of  potash  to 
the  sulphate  of  zinc.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  excess  of 
alkaline  solutions.  In  medicine,  oxide  of  zinc  is  used 
in  ointments  as  an  astringent  and  desiccant,  and  by  it¬ 
self  as  a  tonic,  especially  in  cases  of  nervous  debility 
brought  on  by  drinking.  Zinc  is  said  to-be  a  binoxide, 
but  it  requires  confirmation.  —  Nitrate  of  zinc  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  dissolving  zinc  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  forms 
deliquescent  four-sided  prisms,  soluble  in  water  and  al¬ 
cohol. —  Sulphate  of  zinc,  or  white,  vitriol,  is  manufac¬ 
tured  on  a  large  scale  by  roasting  native  sulphide  of 
zinc  (bk-nde),  extracting  the  mass  with  water,  and  evap¬ 
orating  to  the  crystallizing  point.  It  is  generally  sent 
into  commerce  in  white  fused  masses.  Generali}’ speak¬ 
ing,  it  contains  six  atoms  of  water  of  crystallization 


but  compounds  containing  less  have  been  formed.  It 
crystallizes  ordinarily  in  four-sided  prisms.  It  is  used 
in  medicine  as  an  emetic,  and  very  largely  by  calico- 
printers.  It  is  soluble  in  2J/£  parts  of  water,  but  in¬ 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Several  basic  sulphates  are  said  to 
exist.  It  combines  directly  with  ammonia,  forming  a 
definite  compound.  It  also  forms  double  sulphates  with 
those  of  potassa,  ammonia,  magnesia,  and  protoxide  of 
iron. —  Carbonate  of  zinc,  or  calamine,  occurs  iu  nature 
iu  large  amorphous  masses,  and  occasionally  in  crystals 
of  the  same  form  as  those  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is 
the  chief  ore  of  ziuc,  and  is  employed  in  its  impure 
state  in  medicine  as  an  exsiccant,  and  in  healing  cerates. 
The  anhydrous  carbonate  may  be  prepared  iu  the  lab¬ 
oratory  by  placing  a  tube  containing  carbonate  of  soda 
in  a  strong  tube  containing  sulphate  of  zinc,  sealing  the 
outer  tube  hermetically,  heating  it  to  320°  Fahr.,  and 
inverting  it  so  that  the  solutions  may  mix:  crystalline 
grains  of  the  anhydrous  carbonate  are  gradually  depos¬ 
ited.  No  neutral  carbonate  of  zinc  can  be  obtained  from 
its  salts  by  double  decomposition.  —  Chloride  of  Z.  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  dissolving  granulated  zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  evaporating,  when  it  is  obtained  iu  a  semi-solid  hy¬ 
drated  mass,  known  as  butler  of  Z.  If  this  be  further 
heated,  it  fuses,  becomes  anhydrous  and  solid.  It  is  deli¬ 
quescent,  fuses  easily,  and  may  be  distilled.  It  is  remark¬ 
ably  soluble  in  water,  and  its  strong  affinity  for  that 
substance  renders  it  of  great  use  as  a  desiccating  agent 
in  organic  research.  In  solution  it  forms  Burnett’s  dis¬ 
infecting  fluid.  It  is  a  powerful  escharotic  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  skin,  and  is  used  in  surgery  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  It  fuses  above  700°  Fahr.,  but  does  not  decom¬ 
pose  unless  more  strongly  heated  ;  hence,  a  bath  of  it 
is  sometimes  used  for  maintaining  objects  at  a  high 
temperature.  Its  solution  absorbs  ammoniacal  gas  with 
avidity.  It  forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the 
alkaline  metals.  Its  solution  is  also  much  used  in  sol¬ 
dering  zinc,  iron,  and  copper.  Its  solution  is  also  much 
used  for  preserving  objects  for  dissection,  as  it  does  not 
corrode  the  instruments  in  the  same  way  as  corrosive 
sublimate.  Several  oxychlorides  are  said  to  exist. — 
Sulphide  of  zinc,  or  blende ,  is  found  native  contaminated 
with  a  large  number  of  the  other  metals.  It  may  be 
prepared  by  the  direct  combination  of  its  elements. 
The  hydrated  sulphide  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipi¬ 
tate,  by  adding  an  alkaline  sulphide  to  a  solution  of 
some  zinc-salt.  There  are  several  oxysulphides  of  zinc. 
The  trisilicate  of  zinc,  or  electric  calamine,  is  found 
native  iu  several  parts  of  the  world,  lleat  develops 
electricity  in  it ;  hence  its  name.  Valerianate  of  zinc 
is  used  in  medicine  iu  combating  nervous  disorders. 

Zi n c* -ft ill 'y  I.  n.  ( Chem .)  A  colorless,  transparent  liquid, 
emitting  fumes,  and  rapidly  absorbing  oxygen  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air,  but  not  taking  fire  spontaneously. 

Zinc-I>lemle,  n.  (Chem.)  Sulphide  of  ziuc.  See  Zinc. 

Zinc-bloom,  Bicarbonate  of  Zinc,  n.  (Min.)  An 
opaque  mineral,  of  a  white,  grayish,  or  yellowish  color, 
dull  lustre,  occurring  in  earthy  incrustations,  and  reni- 
form,  and  consisting  of  carbonic  acid,  oxide  of  zinc,  and 
water. 

Zinc-eth'yl,  n.  (Chem.)  A  colorless,  transparent 
mobile  liquid  refracting  light  strongly,  boiling  at  214° 
Fahr.,  and  remaining  uncongealed  at — 8°  Fahr.  It  may 
be  distilled  unchanged  in  vessels  filled  with  hydrogen 
or  carbonic  acid.  It  has  a  powerful  but  penetrating 
odor,  bursting  into  flame  in  the  air,  and  emitting  fumes 
of  oxide  of  zinc.  Its  evaporation  is  represented  by  the 
formula  ZnC4H2.  It  is  made  by  digesting  iodide  of 
ethyland  hydrous 'ether  and  granulated  zinc  in  a  sealed 
glass  tube  at  206°  Fahr.  for  12  or  18  hours.  (See  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Royal  and  Chemical  Societies.)  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  singular  compouud  by  Frunklaud  has 
opened  up  a  new  field  of  organic  research,  and  similar 
compounds  have  been  formed  with  the  other  alcohol 
radicles  and  several  of  the  metals.  Zinc  methyl  and 
amyl  hav&also  been  formed,  and  resemble  zinc  ethyl  iu 
their  properties  and  preparation.  The  latter,  however, 
does  not  inflame  in  the  air.  There  is  hardly  any  sub¬ 
stance  known  which  has  so  intense  an  affinity  for  oxy¬ 
gen  and  chlorine  as  zinc  methyl. 

Zinciferous,  a.  Producing,  or  containing,  zinc. 

Zinc'ite.  n.  (Min.)  The  Red  zinc  ore.  See  Zinc. 

Zinc-met h'y  I*  n.  (Chem.)  A  liquid  prepared  by  the 
action  of  zinc  upon  the  iodide  of  methyl  (C0II3I).  and  re¬ 
sembles  zinc-ethyl  in  its  general  character ;  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  far  more  volatile  and  more  energetic  in  its  reac¬ 
tions  than  zinc-ethyl,  and  is  decomposed  with  inflam¬ 
mation  and  explosion  when  brought  in  contact  with 
water;  yielding  oxide  of  zinc  and  marsh-gas  (hydride  of 
methyl).  Form.  C0H3.Z11. 

Ziuc*oj;'raplier,  n.  An  engraver  on  plates  of  zinc. 

Zincography,  n.  The  art  of  obtaining  impressions 
from  plates  of  zinc.  The  practice  of  the  art  differs  from 
that  of  lithography  only  in  this,  that  in  the  latter  Ger¬ 
man  stones  are  made  use  of,  whilst  in  the  former  method 
plates  of  zinc  are  employed.  See  Lithography. 

Zinc'oiti,  n.  (Chem.)  The  positive  electrode.  See  Elec¬ 
trolysis. 

Zi  114‘oiis,  a.  (Chem.)  That  has  the  affinity  or  attrac¬ 
tions  characteristic  of  the  zinc  or  generative  metal  of  the 
voltaic  battery,  as  the  zincous  plates,  or  zincoid,  of  the 
decomposing  cell ; — used  in  contradistinction  to  chlorous, 
noting  the  affinity  or  attraction  characteristic  of  the 
platinum  or  conducting  plate  of  a  voltaic  battery. 

Zinc'- white,  n.  (Fainting.)  The  oxide  of  zinc  used 
as  a  pigment. 

ZiiMler',  a  town  of  N.  Africa,  in  Bornou,300  m.  W.N.vv . 
of  Kooka;  pop.  10,000. 

Zingiber,  (zin'ji-ber,)  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Zingibe.race.m ,  consisting  of  herbaceous  Indian 
plants  with  creeping  jointed  woody  rootstocks,  from 
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which  are  sent  up,  every  year,  stems  surrounded  by 
sheathing  leaves  arranged  in  two  ranks,  cone-shaped 
spikes  and  flowers  protected  by  bracts.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  species  is  Z.  officinale ,  the  rhizomes  of  which 
furnish  the  well-known  spice  called  ginger.  The  young 
rhizomes  preserved  in  syrup  are  imported  from  the 
W  est  Indies  and  China,  and  form  t lie  conserve  known 
as  preserved  ginger,  that  imported  from  the  West  Indies 
being  preferred  to  the  Chinese  kind.  Ginger  is  exten¬ 
sively  used  as  a  condiment,  and  in  medicine  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant  and  stomachic. 

Zi n^sri bera'cejp,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Anomales.  I)iao.  One  stamen,  a  two-celled 
anther,  and  a  vitellus  round  the  embryo.  They  consist 
of  aromatic  herbaceous  plants,  of  which  the  genus 
Zingiber  (7.  v.)  is  the  type.  There  are  31  genera,  which 
comprise  about  250  species,  mostly  tropical.  Gioger,  tur¬ 
meric.  grains  of  paradise,  and  the  various  cardamoms, 
are  products  of  this  order. 

Zink'enite.  n.  (Min.)  A  native  sulphantimonite  of 
lead,  composed  of  40  per  cent,  of  sulphide  of  lead  and 
60  per  cent  sulphide  of  antimony.  It  occurs  in  several 
places  in  bright  steel-gray  six-sided  prisms  terminated 
by  low  six-sided  pyramids. 

Zion  ,  or  Sion,  the  highest  and  most  southernmost  mount 
of  Jerusalem,  rising  about  2.500  feet  above  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  from  200  to  300  feet  above  tin*  valleys  at  its 
base.  It  was  separated  from  Akra  on  the  N.  and  Moriah 
on  the  N.W.  by  the  Valley  Tyropoeon;  and  had  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Gihon  on  the  W.,  that  of  Hinnom  on  the  S..  and 
that  of  the  Kidron  on  (he  S.E.  It  was  a  fortified  town 
of  the  Jelmsites  till  subdued  by  David,  and  thencefor¬ 
ward  was  called  the  “  city  of  David.”  A  mosque  near 
its  southern  brow  now  covers  the  tomb  of  David”  so 
called,  most  jealously  guarded  by  the  Mohammedans 


Fig.  2643.  —  mount  zion. 


(With  the  Mosque  of  David,  part  of  the  S.  wall  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Vallej’  of  Hinnom.) 

(Fig.  2643).  This  mount,  together  with  Moriah  and 
Ophel,  was  enclosed  by  the  first  wall,  and  fortified  by 
citadels.  Upon  it  were  erected  the  magnificent  palaces 
of  Solomon,  and  long  afterwards  those  of  Herod.  At  the 
present  day  a  considerable  portion  of  it  lies  outside  of 
the  modern  wall  on  tlieS.  —  “  Zion,”  and  “  the  daughter 
of  Zion,”  are  sometimes  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  the 
whole  city,  including  especially  Moriah  and  the  Temple; 
and  sometimes  figuratively  for  the  seat  cf  the  true 
Church  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 

Zion,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Centre  co.,5  m. 
N.E.  of  Bellefonte ;  pop.  abt.  200. 

Zi'onsville.,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Boone  co., 15 
m.  N.N.W.  of  Indianapolis;  pop.  (1870)  956. 

Zionsville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Lehigh  co., 
40  m.  N.N.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Zir'con,  n.  [A.  S.  zersk,  blue,  hyacinth.]  (Min.)  A 
silicate  of  zirconia,  found  in  the  sand  of  the  rivers  of 
Ceylon  and  other  places.  It  occurs  in  crystals,  generally 
square  four-sided  prisms  terminated  by  four-sided  pyra¬ 
mids,  and  also  in  grains,  sometimes  white,  hut  more 
frequently  red,  brown,  yellow,  green,  or  gray.  The 
colorless  or  slightly  smoky  kinds  are  called  Jargoon  ; 
the  bright  red,  Hyacinth  ;  and  the  grayish  or  brownish, 
Zirconite.  When  of  a  fine  color  and  transparent,  these 
are  sometimes  used  in  jewelry. 

Zirco'nia,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Zirconium. 

Zir'conite,  n.  (Min.)  See  Zircon. 

Zirconium,  n.  (Chem.)  The  metallic  basis  of  the 
earth  zirconia,  contained  in  the  rare  minerals  zircon 
and  hyacinthon,  which  are  silicates  of  the  earth.  It 
has  yet  only  been  obtained  as  a  black  powder,  which 
does  not  conduct  a  feeble  voltaic  current.  It  has  not 
been  fused,  and  only  assumes  a  weak  metallic  lustre 
under  the  burnisher.  Heated  in  air,  it  forms  zirconia 
of  ivory  whiteness.  Zirconia  (C^O.-j)  is  its  only  oxide. 
It  is  a  white  infusible  powder,  which  after  ignition  is 
only  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  several  salts, 
of  which  the  sulphate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  zirconia 
are  mixed  together,  sub-sulphate  of  zirconia  and  bisulr 
phate  of  potash  are  formed.  The  chloride  of  Z.  forms 
needles,  which  effloresce  in  the  air,  losing  water  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  leaving  behind  a  soluble  ox¬ 
ychloride.  Swanberg  says  that  zirconia  is  not  a  pure 
earth,  but  a  mixture  of  three.  Symbol  Z2. 

Zi»ka.or  Zizk a.  Johann, (fzis'ka,)  the  Hussite  leader, 
b.  at  Trocznow,  Bohemia,  about  1360  or  1380.  He  was  of 
a  noble  family,  and  became  a  page  at  the  court  of  king 
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Wenceslaus;  but  soon  disgusted  with  the  frivolity  and 
vice  he  witnessed,  he  enteredon  asoldier’s  life.  He  served 
in  the  Polish  army,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself 
at  the  famous  battle  of  Tannenberg,  in  which  the 
Teutonic  Knights  were  finally  defeated;  next  fought 
against  the  Turks,  and  in  1415  distinguished  himself  in 
the  English  army  at  Agincourt.  That  same  year  the 
reformers,  John  Iiuss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  country¬ 
men  of  Z.,  and  whose  doctrines  he  held,  were  burnt  at 
Constance.  Failing  to  rouse  the  king,  whose  chamber¬ 
lain  he  was,  to  decisive  action,  Z.  resolved  to  take  arms 
himself  as  the  defender  of  the  Hussites.  A  body  of  troops 
was  organized,  and  the  terrible  Hussite  war  began  with 
a  riot  at  Prague,  in  July,  1419.  Z.  took  the  chief  com¬ 
mand,  built  fortresses,  and  trained  the  troops,  took 
Prague  in  1420,  and  won  a  great  victory  over  the  Em¬ 
peror  Sigismund,  who  attacked  him  on  Mount  Wittkow, 
since  named  Ziska-Berg,  in  July.  In  the  following  year 
he  made  himself  master  (ff  the  citadel  of  Prague,  and 
soon  after  lost  his  remaining  eye  —  lie  had  lost  one  in 
his  childhood.  He  nevertheless  continued  to  hold  the 
command,  and  to  beat  the  imperial  armies,  and  among 
all  the  battles  and  engagements  he  fought,  he  was  only 
once  defeated.  The  emperor  at  last  treated  with  him  on 
equal  terms,  granted  freedom  of  worship  to  the  Hussites, 
and  appointed  their  hero  governor  of  Bohemia.  Z.  tar¬ 
nished  his  fame  by  the  cruelties  he  practised  on  the 
enemies  of  his  faith  ;  and,  like  some  other  men  called  to 
like  grave  tasks,  justified  his  course  ou  the  ground  that 
he  was  the  agent  of  divine  providence  in  inflicting  ven¬ 
geance.  The  treaty  with  the  emperor  was  not  com¬ 
pleted,  when  Z.,  engaged  in  the  siege  of  a  castle  near 
Czaslau,  was  seized  with  tiie  plague,  and  died  there,  Oc¬ 
tober  1 2th,  1424.  His  remains  were  interred  at  Czaslau. 
and  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  visiting  the  church  in 
1554,  is  said  to  have  gone  with  terror  from  the  town  to 
sleep  elsewhere.  The  awe  inspired  by  the  name  of  this 
great  soldier  is  illustrated  by  the  myths  which  have 
grown  up  around  it.  The  war  between  the  Catholics 
and  the  Hussitescontinued  for  11  years  after  Z.’s  death. 

ZittniK  ( tsit'tou ,)  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Saxony,  on  the 
Maudau,  48  m.  S.E.  of  Dresden.  Manuf.  Cottons,  wool¬ 
lens,  and  pianofortes.  l*op.  14,290. 

Ziz,  a  river  of  Africa,  in  Morocco,  rises  S.  of  the  Atlas 
Mountains,  and  after  a  S.E.  course  of  200  in.,  loses  itself 
in  the  sands  of  the  Sahara. 

Ziza'nia,  n.  ( But .)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Grami- 
iiacew.  the  most  interesting  species  of  which  is  Z.  aqua- 
tioa ,  the  Indian  rice  or  Canada-rice,  found  in  tlieU.  States 
and  Canada  on  inundated  shores  of  ponds  and  rivers.  Its 
fruit,  which  is  very  abundant,  affords  sustenance  to  wild 
geese,  ducks,  and  other  water-fowl. 

Ziz.v glims,  ( ziz'i-fus ,)  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Rhamnacese,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  tropics  of 
the  Old  World.  Many  of  the  species  have  edible  fruits: 
thus,  Z.  vulgaris ,  Z.jujuba ,  and  others,  yield  the  fruits 
called  jujubes;  Z.  lotus,  the  fruit  supposed  to  be  the 
lotus  of  the  ancients,  from  which  the  Lotophagi  received 
their  name.  The  latter  is  much  esteemed  by  the  Arabs. 

Zloczoiv,  ( zlot'sou ,)  a  town  of  Austrian  Poland,  38  m.  E. 
of  Lemberg.  Manuf.  Canvas.  Pop.  4,350. 

Zaiiiim,  or  Znaym,  ( tsna'im ,)  a  town  of  Austria,  on  the 
Tliaya,  31  in.  S.S.W.  of  Brunn.  Manuf.  Woollens,  to¬ 
bacco.  and  mustard.  Pop.  5,610. 

Z<»;&£'li*  ( dzo'al-ye ,)  a  town  of  jL  Italy,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa,  4  m.  W.  of  Chiavari ;  pop.  4,400. 

Zonal 't  Skis,  n.  [Gr.  zoos ,  living,  and  anthos,  a  flower.] 
(Zool.)  A  genus  of  Polypes,  comprehending  those  which 
possess  tiie  complex  structure  of  the  Actinise ,  but  con¬ 
sist  of  different  individuals  adhering  to  a  common  fleshy 
basis,  in  which  calcareous  spicules  are  sparingly  scat¬ 
tered. 

Zoar'ces,  n.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  acanthopterygious 
fishes,  family  Gobi  die,  distinguished  by  an  elongated 
body,  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  united,  and  no  spinous 
rays  in  the  dorsal,  except  in  its  posterior  part.  The  Eel- 
shuped  Blenny,  or  Eel-Pout,  Z  anguillaris,  is  from  24 
to  36  inches  long,  dark  olive-brown,  varied  with  dusky 
blotches.  It  is  caught  in  fishing  for  cod. 

Zo'cliac.  n.  [Fr.  zodiaque :  Gr.  zodiakos,  from  zodion , 
a  little  animal,  from  zoon ,  an  animal,  from  zao ,  Sansk. 
jiv,  to  live;  —  the  constellations  of  the  ecliptic  being  for 
tin?  most  part  represented  by  the  figures  of  animals.] 
{Astron.)  An  imaginary  zone  or  belt  in  the  heavens,  ex¬ 
tending  to  about  8°  or  9°  on  each  side  of  the  ecliptic, 
within  which  the  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  princi¬ 
pal  planets  are  confined.  It  was  divided  by  the  ancients 
into  12  parts  of  30°  each  called  signs ,  and  designated  as 
follows: 


Aries  {Bam)  HR 
Taurus  {Bull)  y 
Gemini  ( Twins)  □ 
Cancer {Crab)  z* 
Leo  {Lion)  fl 
Virgo  (  Virgin)  TTJ) 


Libra  {Balance) 

Scorpio  {Scorpion)  ll| 
Sagittarius  {A  rcher)  f 
Capricornus  {Goat) 
Aquarius  (  Water-bearer)* 
Pisces  ( Fishes )  X 


These  names  were  given  from  a  fanciful  resemblance  to 
the  objects  designated,  which  was  supposed  to  he  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  configuration  of  the  stars.  This  division 
is  si  ill  employed.  See  Constellation,  and  Planet. 

Zodiacal.  a.  Belouging  to  the  Zodiac. 

Zodiacal  light.  {Astron.)  A  faint  nebulous  aurora 
which  surrounds  the  sun  in  the  plane  of  its  equator. 
This  curious  phenomenon  is  visible  immediately  before 
sunrise  or  after  sunset,  in  the  place  where  the  sun  is 
about  to  appear  or  has  just  quitted  the  horizon.  It  has 
a  flat  lenticular  form,  extending  from  the  horizon  ob¬ 
liquely  upwards,  and  following  the  course  of  the  ecliptic, 
or  rather  of  the  sun’6  equator.  The  most  favorable 
times  for  observing  it  are  in  t lie  months  of  April  or  May, 
in  the  evening,  or  at  the  opposite  season  of  the  year  be¬ 
fore  sunrise.  Many  opinions  have  been  entertained  re¬ 


specting  the  nature  and  cause  of  this  singular  phenom¬ 
enon.  The  most  plausible  of  these  is,  that  the  Z.  L.  con¬ 
sists  of  a  vast,  number  of  meteorites  which  circulate 
around  the  sun,  and  are  gradually  falling  into  that  lu¬ 
minary,  their  impact  contributing  to  restore  the  solar 
heat  and  light  lost  by  radiation. 

Zoc.  {zo'e,)  an  empress  of  the  East,  was  the  daughter  of 
Constantine  IX.,  and  became  the  wife  of  Romanus  III. 
in  1028,  when  she  was  in  the  48tli  year  of  her  age.  She 
was  a  debauched  woman,  and  became  the  murderess  of 
her  husband,  in  order  to  place  her  lover  on  the  throne, 
who  reigned  under  t lie  title  of  Michel  IV.  The  latter 
dying,  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Michel  V.,  who  was 
deposed  by  the  people,  and  Z.  and  her  sister  Theodora 
proclaimed  joint  sovereigns.  She  displayed  great  ability 
and  firmness  in  the  government,  and  in  1042  married  in 
third  nuptials  Constantine  Mononachus.  She  continued 
to  reign  till  her  death  at  the  age  of  74,  in  1052. 

Zo'liar,  n.  [Ueb.,  splendor.]  A  Jewish  book,  highly  es¬ 
teemed  by  the  rabbis,  and  supposed  to  be  of  great, 
though  altogether  unascertained,  antiquity.  It  consists 
of  cabalistical  commentaries  on  Scripture,  especially  on 
the  Pentateuch.  It  has  been  translated  into  Latin  (ed. 
1680). 

Zoil  ean,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  resembling  Zoilus ,  q.  v. 
— Unjustly  severe. 

Zo'iiism,  n.  Illiberal  criticism;  unjust  censure. 

Zo'ilus,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  criticised  the  “Iliad” 
with  such  virulence  as  to  be  called  “  the  rhetorical  dog;  ” 
and  his  name  became  so  familiar  as  to  be  applied  to  all 
snarling  critics.  Flourished  about  270  b.  c. 

Zois'ite,  n.  {Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime, 
formerly  considered  a  variety  of  Epidote,  and  said  to 
occur  in  fine  crystals  of  a  grayish-brown  or  olive  color, 
at  Holly  hill  near  Strabane,  Tyrone. 

Zolkiew,  {zhol'lcu,)  a  town  of  Austrian  Poland,  16  m. 
N.  of  Lemberg.  Manuf  Coarse  woollens,  leather,  and 
porcelain.  Pop.  4,350. 

ZoB'lar$ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co. 

ZollvcrciGi,  {tsolfer-ine,)  n.  [Ger.,  toll-union.]  The 
idea  of  a  uniform  system  of  customs  for  the  German 
states,  first  suggested  at  the  Congress  of  A'iennain  1815, 
was  acted  upon  by  the  government  of  Prussia,  which 
abolished  all  distinctions  of  customs  throughout  its  ter¬ 
ritories.  May  26,1818,  and  invited  other  governments  to 
unite  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  invitation  was  gener¬ 
ally  accepted,  and  the  result  was  the  formation  of  the 
Z.,  or  Customs  Union  of  the  German  States,  by  a  treaty 
signed  March  22, 1833.  Saxony  joined  the  union  March 
30,  Thuringia  May  11,  and  the  uniformity  of  customs 
thus  introduced  commenced  Jan.  1.  1834.  Treaties  of 
commerce  between  Austria  and  the  Z.,  and  Italy  and  the 
Z.,  were  signed  Dec.  31,  1865. 

Zoatibor',  a  town  of  Hungary,  cap.  of  the  co.  of  Bacs, 
120  m.  S.  of  Pesth.  Manuf.  Silks.  Pop.  24,200. 

Zona  a%  n.  A  girdle  which  the  Christians  and  Jews  of 
the  Levant  are  obliged  to  wear  to  distinguish  them  from 
Mohammedans. —  Smurt. 

Zone,  n.  [Fr. ;  Gr.  zone,  a  girdle,  from  zonnumi,  to  gird  ] 
A  girdle ;  a  belt;  a  band  or  stripe  running  round  an  ob¬ 
ject:  circuit;  circumference. 

{Geog.)  A  division  of  the  earth  with  respect  to  the 
temperature  of  different  latitudes.  —  The  whole  earth  is 
divided  into  five  Z. — the  torrid,  northern  and  southern 
temperate,  and  northern  and  southern  frigid  Z.  The 
torrid  Z.  extends  23}4°  N.  and  S.  of  the  equator,  and 
twice  a  year  t lie  sun  snines  vertically  on  its  inhabitants. 
The  two  temperate  Z.  extend  from  the  tropics  to  tiie 
polar  circles.  The  distance  from  the  tropics  to  the  po¬ 
lar  circles,  or  the  breadth  of  the  temperate  Z.,  both  in 
the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  is  43°.  All  be¬ 
yond  the  polar  circles,  to  the  poles,  is  called  the  frigid  Z 
{Math.)  The  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  in¬ 
cluded  between  two  parallel  lines.  —  Davies  (£  Peck. 

Zoned ,{zond,)  a.  Wearing  u  zone;  having  zones  or 
concentric  bands. 

Zoaie'less,  a.  Destitute  of  a  zone  or  girdle. 

Zonotricliia,  n.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  birds,  family 
Pringillidse.  It  has  the  bill  conical,  and  slightly 
notched,  wings  not  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  mod¬ 
erately  rounded  tail,  the  second  and  third  quills  longest, 
tarsus  longer  than  the  middle  toe,  the  hind  toe  longer 
than  the  lateral  one,  the  claws  of  the  latter  just  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  base  of  the  middle  one.  There  are  several 
American  species,  among  which  are  the  White-crowned 
Sparrow,  Z.  leucophrys ,  and  the  White-throated  Spar¬ 
row,  Z.  albicollis ,  from  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains; 
and  the  Golden-crowned  Sparrow,  Z.  coronata,  of  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Zon'ule.  n.  A  little  zone. 

Zoocll'emy,  n.  [Gr.  soon,  an  animal,  and  Eng.  chem¬ 
istry.]  Animal  chemistry. 

Zoog'eny,  n.  [Gr.  zomi,  and  genesis,  generation.]  The 
doctrine  of  animal  formations. 

Zoo£'ra|>liy.  n.  [Gr.  zone ,  and  grapho ,  to  write.]  The 
natural  history  of  animals. 

Zool'atry,  n.  [Gr.  zoon ,  and  latreyo ,  to  work  for  hire, 
to  serve  the  gods  with  prayer  and  sacrifices.]  The  wor¬ 
ship  of  animals,  as  in  the  religion  of  ancient  Egypt. 

Zo'olite.  n.  [Gr.  zoon,  and  lithos ,  a  stone.]  A  petrified 
animal  substance. 

Zool  oger,  n.  A  zoologist,  (r.) 

Zoolog  seal,  a.  Pertaining  to  zoology,  or  the  science 
of  animals. 

Zoologically,  adv.  According  to  the  principles  of 
zoology. 

Zoologist.  n.  One  who  is  well  versed  in  zoology,  or  in 
the  natural  history  of  animals,  or  who  describes  animals. 

Zool'ogy.  n.  [Gr.  zoon,  an  animal,  and  logos,  a  dis¬ 
course.]  A  discourse  ou  animals ;  that  part  of  natural 
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history  which  treats  of  the  structure,  habits,  classifica¬ 
tion,  Ac.,  of  all  animals,  from  man  to  the  lowest  of  all 
the  tribes.  Z.  consists  of  two  grand  divisions,  Philoso¬ 
phic  Z.,  and  Descriptive  Z. :  the  former  embracing  com¬ 
parative  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  all  the  great 
questions  relating  to  the  succession  of  species  of  animals 
upon  the  earth,  the  part  they  play  in  the  theatre  of 
nature,  and  the  geographical  distribution  of  existing 
species  ; — the  latter  being  restricted  to  the  outward  char¬ 
acters,  habits,  properties,  and  classification  of  animals. 
Thus,  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  Z.  constitutes 
the  most  important  branch  of  Natural  History,  the  sci¬ 
ence  at  once  most  worthy  to  fascinate  the  attention,  by 
the  vast  tableau  of  animated  nature  it  discloses  to  view, 
and  perhaps  best  calculated  to  elevate  the  sonl  to  the 
perception  of  a  wise  and  good  Providence,  whose  power 
is  no  less  visible  in  the  creation  of  the  lowly  worm  than 
of  the  exalted  being,  Man,  to  whose  dominion  all  others 
have  been  subjected.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that 
in  all  ages  the  science  of  Z.  has  been  prosecuted  with 
zeal  by  some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  mankind:  —  in 
antiquity  by  an  Aristotle,  a  Pliny,  and  a  Galen  ;  and  in 
modern  times,  by  a  Gesner,  a  Linnaeus,  a  Buffon,  a  Cu¬ 
vier,  an  Owen,  and  an  Agassiz.  The  progress  of  science 
is  daily  effecting  modifications  in  the  views  which  Cuvier 
disseminated  as  to  the  classification  of  animals  in  his 
famous  work  the  Regne  Animal:  but  he  will  belong 
regarded,  both  in  America  and  in  Europe,  as  the  lode- 
stone  of  naturalists,  and  the  legislator  of  Z.  As  the  out¬ 
ward  characters,  habits,  and  properties  of  living  ani¬ 
mals,  their  good  and  evil  relations  to  man,  Ac.,  cannot 
be  profitably  discussed  within  the  limits  assigned  to 
this  article,  it  will  be  confined  to  the  exposition  of  the 
principal  of  their  classifications,  the  reader  being  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  various  zoological  articles  interspersed 
throughout  the  work  for  a  full  account  of  the  points 
above  alluded  to,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to 
mention.  The  artificial  system  of  classification  being 
now  abandoned  by  the  consent  of  naturalists,  no  ad¬ 
vantage  would  be  gained  by  detailing  it  in  this  place. 
According  to  the  great  Cuvier,  who  lias  taken  nature 
for  the  basis  of  his  distribution,  the  animal  kingdom  is 
primarily  divided  into  four  provinces  or  sub-kingdoms, 
themselves  subdivided  into  several  classes  as  follows: 

1.  Vektebrata.  1,  Mammalia  ;  2,  Aves  (Birds);  3,  Bep- 
tilia;  4,  Pisces  (Fishes).  II.  Mollusca.  1,  Cephalopoda  ; 

2,  Pleropoda  ;  3,  Gasteropoda  ;  4,  Acepliala ;  5,  Brachi- 
opoda ;  6,  Cirrhopoda.  III.  Articulata.  1,  Insecta  ;  2, 
Crustacea;  3,  Arachn/’da ;  4,  Annelida.  IV.  Radiata. 
1,  Ec.hinodermata  ;  2,  Entozoa;  3,  Acalrplue ;  4,  Polypi; 
5,  Infusoria.  A  complete  system  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom  has  been  proposed  by  Agassiz.  lie  adopts  the  four 
divisions  of  Cuvier,  but  makes  much  change  in  the  sub¬ 
divisions,  acknowledging,  however,  that  much  is  still 
uncertain,  and  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  anatomical  and  embryological  researches  yet 
to  be  made.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  his  system  1 


Division  I.  —  Radiata. 

Class  I.  Polypi,  Order  1.  Actinnidere. 

“  2.  Halcyonidse. 

“  II.  Acalephie,  Order  1.  Hydroidse  (includ¬ 
ing  Sip  hon  op  horse). 
“  2.  Discophone. 

“  3.  Ctenophone. 

“  III.  Echinodermata ,  Order  1.  Crinoidese. 

“  2.  A  steroid le. 

“  3.  Echinoidse. 

“  4.  HoluLhuridse. 

Division  II.- — Mollusca. 

Class  I.  Acepliala ,  Order  I.  Brynsoa  (including 

the  Vorticellidse). 
“  2.  Bracliiopodx. 

“  3.  T unicat  a. 

“  4.  Lamellibranchiata. 

u  II.  Gasteropoda,  Order  1.  ldcropoda. 

“  2.  Hteropada. 

“  3.  Gasteropoda  pro¬ 

per. 

“  III.  Cephalopoda ,  Order  1.  T  trabranchiata. 

“  2.  Dibranchiata. 

Division  III. —  Articulata. 


Class  I.  Vermes , 


II.  Crustacea , 


III.  Insecta, 


Class 


Division  IV. 

Myzonta, 


Order  1.  Trematoidre  (in¬ 
cluding  Cestoidrie9 
Fla  na  rise,  a  u  d  Hi- 
rutinidse). 

“  2,  Nematoidse  (in¬ 

cluding  Acanlho- 
crphali  and  Gor- 
diacem).  * 

“  3.  A  nnelidsc . 

Order  1.  Rotifera. 

“  2.  Entomostraca  (in¬ 

cluding  Cirrho¬ 
poda  ). 

“  3.  Tetradecapoda. 

“  4.  Decapod  a. 

Order  1.  Myriapoda. 

“  2.  Arachnida. 

“  3.  Insecta  proper, 

—  Vertebrata. 

Order  1.  Myxinoidse. 

Cydostomata. 


II.  Pisces  (Fishes 

proper). 

Order  1.  Ctenoidese. 

“  2.  Cyclmdrre. 

III.  Ganoidese , 

Order  1.  Ccelacanthi re. 

“  2.  Accipensrroidx . 

“  3.  Sanroidese. 

“  4.  Silu  rmde.se. 

“  5.  Pleclognathese. 

**  6.  Lophobranchicx. 
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Order  1.  Chimarit . 

“  2.  Galeodes. 

“  3.  Batides. 

Order  1.  Csecilice. 
w  2.  Jchthyodi. 

“  3.  « ura. 

Order  1.  Serpentes • 

*•  2.  Saurii . 

“  3.  Rhizodontes. 

“  4.  Testudinata . 

Order  1.  Natatores . 

“  2.  6 'ratio, 

“  3.  Rasores. 

44  4.  Jnsessores  (includ¬ 

ing  Scansores  and 
Accipitres).  • 
Order  1.  Marsupialia. 

*•  2.  Herbivora . 

44  3.  Carnivora, 

Zooniorpli'csin,  n.  [Or.  coon,  and  morph  e,  shape.] 
The  transformation  of  men  into  beasts. — Smart. 

Zoo  ib  on  ay,  n.  [Or.  coon,  and  monos ,  a  law.]  That 
branch  of  science  treating  of  laws  which  govern  the  or¬ 
ganic  actions  of  animals  in  general;  animal  physiology. 

Oswald. 

ZoopEfi'a^ous,  a.  [Or.  coon,  and  phago ,  to  eat.]  That 
feeds  on  animals;  carnivorous. 

Zoophy  to,  (zo'o-fit,)  7i.  [Or.  coon,  an  animal,  and p/m- 
fon,  a  plant,  from  phuo ,  to  bring  forth,  to  spring  forth.] 
(Zovl.)  A  term  employed  by  Cuvier  as  a  substitute  for 
Radiates,  viz.,  to  designate  the  lowest  primary  divisions 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  which  includes  many  animal 
organisms  that  are  fixed  to  a  definite  spot  of  nick,  shell, 
Ac..  and  have  the  form  of  plants.  The  term  is  now  never 
used  by  scientific  naturalists,  the  plant  like  animals 
comprising  the  class  of  Polypi,  or  Polyps.  See  Polypus. 

JiO'osperm,  it.  One  of  the  spermatozoa  of  an  animal. 

Zo  ospore,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  name  given  to  those  spores, 
or  seeds  of  acotyledonous  plants,  which  being  furnished 
with  cilia,  move  spontaneously  for  a  short  time  after 
being  discharged  from  the  spore-case  of  the  parent-plant. 
The  purpose  served  by  the  ciliary  motion  in  zoospores 
is  evidently  the  wider  diffusion  of  seeds;  and  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  motion  alter  a  certain  time  permits  the  seed 
to  become  fixed,  in  order  to  germinate.  Zoospores  are 
found  in  Characest ,  Algae,  Fungi,  and  Lichens. 

Zootoni'ical,  a.  Belonging  to  zootomy. 

Zoot'oinist*  n.  •  One  versed  in  zootomy. 

Zoot/omy,  n.  [Gr.  zoon ,  and  tnnno ,  I  cut  ]  That 
branch  of  anatomical  science  which  relates  to  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  animals  generally. 

Zof  iiii$fcn*  or  Zof'ingex,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  can¬ 
ton  of  Aargau,  24  m.  N.W.  of  Lucerne.  Munuf.  Cotton, 
linen,  and  silk  fabrics.  Pop.  4,000. 

Zorn  dorf,  a  village  of  Prussia,  4  m.  N.  of  KUstrim, 
where,  during  the  Seven  Years *  War,  the  Russians  com¬ 
manded  by  Marshal  Fermor,  were  attacked  by  the  Prus¬ 
sians  under  Frederick  II.  The  Russians  lost  nearly 
20,000  men,  and  the  Prussians  12,000. 

Zoroas'ter,  Zarathustra,  or  Zerdusht,  the  great  legis¬ 
lator,  prophet,  and  reformer  of  the  religion  of  the  Parsees, 
called  by  Plato  a  son  of  Oromages  ( Ormued).  Of  his  per¬ 
sonal  history  nothing  is  known.  By  some,  Z.  is  said  to  be 
a  contemporary  of  Darius  Hystaspus;  by  others,  he  is 
placed  many  hundred,  or  even  many  thousand,  years 
earlier.  It  is  of  chief  moment  to  recognize  him  as  the 
earliest  systematic  expounder  of  that  solution  of  the 
Mystery  of  Evil  which  may  be  termed  Spiritual  Dual¬ 
ism.  He  imagined  two  mighty  spirits  in  contest — Or- 
muzd  and  Ah  liman  —  God  and  the  Devil;  and  in  this 
he  most  probably  reproduces  an  older  mythology  of  the 
Parsee  nice.  Ormuzd  was  conceived  by  Z.  as  symbol¬ 
ized  by  light;  the  sun  a  visible  type  of  him;  and  fire 
the  expression  of  bis  energy.  Fire-worship  spread  ex¬ 
tensively  throughout  India  and  Higher  Asia;  but,  as 
usual,  it  became  a  superstition.  Schism  followed  on 
the  death  of  Z.,  who,  any  more  than  other  great  men, 
had  no  true  successor. 

ZoH'illlUS,  a  Greek  historian  of  the  5th  century,  con¬ 
temporary  with  Honorius  and  Theodosius  the  younger. 
His  work  is  on  history  of  the  Roman  emperors,  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  year  470.  Z.  was  a  pagan,  and  spoke  very 
freely  of  the  faults  of  the  Christian  emperors,  but  he  is 
esteemed  on  the  whole  a  trustworthy  writer. 

Zoft'ter,  n.  [Gr.,  a  girdle.]  A  kind  of  tetter;  the  shin¬ 
gles. — Dunglison. 

ZOM'tera,  n.  (Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 

ZOSTERACEJE,  q.  V. 

Z»Ntera'cea%  n.  (Bot.)  The  Sea- wrack  family,  an 
onler  of  plants,  alliance  Hydrates ,  comprising  a  small 
number  of  marine  plants  having  the  habit  of  sea-weeds. 
The  most  interesting  species  is  Zostera  marina ,  the  Sea- 
wrack,  which  is  in  common  use  for  packing,  and  for 
stuffing  chairs  and  mattresses.  Its  fibres  have  been 
recommended  as  a  substitute  for  cotton. 

Zouave',  n.  (Mil.)  One  of  a  body  of  troops  in  the 
French  army,  wearing  the  Moorish  dress;  —  so  called 
from  a  Kabile  people  inhabiting  a  mountainous  district 
between  Bougie  and  Dellis,  in  Algeria,  known  as  the 
Gaouaoua,  and  also  called  Zouaouas,  who,  to  the  number 
of  2,000,  were  organized  into  a  regular  body  of  troops  in 
1830.  Gradually  the  enlistment  of  natives  ceased,  and 
the  force  consists  almost  exclusively  of  Frenchmen. — 
There  are  also  regiments  of  zouaves  in  the  militia  of 
several  of  our  States. 

Zounds,  interj.  A  contraction  of  God’s  wounds;  ori¬ 
ginally  used  as  an  oath,  and  afterwards  as  an  exclama¬ 
tion  of  wonder  or  anger.  —  Smart. 

ZMC’liokke,  Johann  Heinrich  Daniel,  ( shok'lceir ,)  a 
popular  German  writer,  d.  at  Magdeburg,  1771,  who  took 
up  his  residence  in  Switzerland,  where  he  was  succes¬ 


sively  employed  as  the  head  of  an  educational  estab¬ 
lishment,  governor  of  Basle,  and,  after  the  federal  union 
of  Switzerland,  in  1803,  member  of  the  council  of  Forests 
and  Mines.  He  was  a  voluminous  and  versatile  writer, 
his  principal  works  being  :  —  Historical  Memoirs  of  the 
Swiss  Revolution  ;  History  of  Switzerland  for  the  Swiss 
People;  many  novels,  which  have  been  translated  into 
English  ;  and  his  autobiography,  which  has  also  ap¬ 
peared  in  an  English  version.  D.  1848. 

Zttcho|>|mu,(#/iop-pou',)  a  river  of  Saxony,  rises  in  the 
N.  slope  of  the  Ficlitelgebirge  mountains,  near  the  bor¬ 
der  of  Bohemia,  and  falls  into  the  Mulde,  after  a  N.W. 
course  of  00  m. —  A  town  on  the  above  river,  8  m.  S.E. 
of  Chemnitz.  Manuf.  Woollens,  cottons,  hosiery,  por¬ 
celain,  Ac.  Pop.  0,930. 

ZiK  caro,  Taddeo,  ( dzook-ka'ro ,)  an  Italian  painter,  b. 
at  Urbino,  1529,  studied  the  works  of  Raphael,  and,  by 
his  acquaintance  with  anatomy,  excelled  in  painting 
human  figures.  D.  1560.  —  His  brother,  Federico,  b. 
1543,  created  President  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  with 
the  title  of  prince,  by  the  pope,  is  famous  for  his  gigantic 
figures  adapted  to  dome  painting.  D.  1009. 

Ziickmaiatcl,  ( tsook-man'tei ,)  a  town  of  Austrian 
Silesia,  32  in.  N.W.  of  Troppau.  Manuf.  Cottons  and 
linens.  Pop.  4,020. 

Zu  Sole,  n  [It.,  from  zufolare ,  to  whistle.]  (Mus.)  Any 
little  flute  or  flageolet,  but  more  especially  that  which 
is  used  to  teach  birds. —  Moore. 

Zii£\  ( tsoog ,)  a  lake  of  Switzerland,  in  the  S.W.  of  the 
canton  of  Zug,  9  in.  long,  and  abt.  3  ni.  broad,  receives 
tli©  Lorze  which  enters  it  from  Lake  iEgeri.  —  The 
smallest  of  the  Swiss  contoiis,  in  the  centre  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  surrounded  by  the  cantons  of  Zurich,  Schwyz,  Lu¬ 
cerne,  and  Aargau  ;  ami, 85  sq.  m.  D>sc.  Mountainou> 
and  fertile.  The  highest  summit  is  the  Kaiserstock. 
8,258  ft.  above  the  sea.  Rivers.  The  Reuse  and  the 
Si  111.  Lakes.  The  Zug  and  jEgeri.  Prod.  Grapes,  but¬ 
ter,  and  cheese.  Cattle-rearing  and  fishing  are  also 
eagerly  pursued.  Manuf.  Silk,  paper,  cotton-spinning, 
and  tanning.  Pop.  (1877)  21,915.  —  Zug,  the  cap.,  is  on 
the  E.  of  the  Lake  Zug,  15  m.  from  Zurich ;  pop.  4.300. 

Zulia,  or  Sulia,  (soo'le-a,)  a  river  of  S.  America,  which 
rises  in  the  N.  of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  and  flows  into 
Lake  Maracaybo,  in  Venezuela,  after  a  N.N.E.  course 
of  180  m.  —  A  dept,  of  Venezuela,  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia;  Lat.  between 
8°  and  I20  N.,  Lon.  68°  and  73°  W.  In  the  centre  is 
Lake  Maracaybo.  Cap.  Maracaybo.  Pop.  abt.  154,000 

ZoalBioBian,  (tsooVle-knu.)  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of 
Brandenburg,  on  t lie  Oder,  43  m.  E.S.E.  of  Frankfort 
Manuf.  Woollens,  linens,  and  leather.  Pop.  5,500. 
Near  this  town,  J11I3'  23,  1759,  the  Prussians  under  Gen. 
Wedel,  were  defeated  by  the  Russians. 

ZtaBBia.  in  Illinois ,  a  township  of  Rock  Island  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  1,000. 

ZiiHiialacnrre^ui,  Tomaso  Don,  (thu-ma-la-car'rai- 
guy ,)  a  distinguished  Spanish  military  commander,  B.  at 
a  village  near  Villareal,  first  entered  the  army  as  a  gue¬ 
rilla  officer,  under  Mina,  in  1808,  when  the  French  in¬ 
vaded  Spain.  Being  opposed  to  the  new  constitutional 
government,  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  joining 
the  army  of  t lie  Faith  under  Quesada  in  1822;  and  on  the 
rising  of  the  Navarrese,  became  general-in-chief  of  the 
troops  and  partisans  attached  to  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos. 
In  this  service  he  displayed  the  greatest  skill  and  bra¬ 
very,  performing  the  most  brilliaut  exploits,  and  keep- 
ingiu  check  the  regular  arm#  of  Donna  Maria,  which, 
under  various  generals,  was  sent  to  oppose  him.  D.  from 
a  wound  he  received  at  the  siege  of  Bilbao,  1835. 

Ziim  bro,  a  river  of  Minnesota,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  branches  in  the  S.W.  of  Wabasha  co.,  and  flowing 
E.,  enters  the  Mississippi  a  few  miles  below  Wabasha. 

Zumol  ogy,  n.  [Gr.*ime,  leaven,  and  logos,  discourse.] 
The  doctrine  of  fermentation. 

Ztimoni'etCB*,  71.  [Gr.  zume ,  and  metron ,  measure.] 
Same  as  Saccharometer,  a.  v. 

/iiinipaiigo,  (soom-pangrgo,)  a  town  of  Mexico,  30  m. 
N.  of  the  city  of  Mexico  ;  pop.  abt.  1,800. 

Zrnii,  (zoon-yee’,)  in  New  Mexico ,  an  Indian  town  of 
Socorro  co.,  170  m.  S.W.  of  Santa  Fe ;  Lat.  35°  2'  N.,  Lon. 
107°  56'  W. ;  pop.  abt.  2.500. 

Zuni  Mountains,  a  range  in  New  Mexico,  abt.  Lat. 
35°  N.,  Lon.  It >8°  20'  W. 

Zurbarau,  Francisco,  (thooiJba-ran ,)  a  distinguished 
Spanish  painter,  11.  1598.  His  genius  showing  itself 
early,  he  was  sent  to  Seville,  where  ho  studied  the  art 
under  Juan  do  las  Roelas.  His  stylo  bears  a  strong  re¬ 
semblance  to,  and  is  probably  uu  imitation  of,  that  of 
Caravaggio;  so  that  ho  early  acquired  the  title  of  the 
Spanish  Caravaggio.  Most  of  his  works  are  at  Seville, 
and  among  them  his  picture  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  is 
considered  the  best.  He  was  some  time  employed  at 
Madrid,  aud  bad  the  title  of  painter  to  Philip  III.  and 
Philip  IV.  D.  1662. 

Zurich,  (zoo'rik,)  a  lake  of  Switzerland,  extending  111 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  chiefly  through  the  canton  of 
Zurich,  but  partly,  also,  between  the  cantons  of  Schwyz 
and  St.  Gall.  It  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower, 
by  the  strait  at  Rapperschwyl,  which,  the  breadth  being 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  is  crossed  by  a  long 
wooden  bridge.  Ext.  23  in.  long,  and  from  }/,  to  2% 
broad.  Z.,  without  rivalling  the  lakes  of  Genova  or 
Lucerne  in  sublimity  of  scenery,  is  still  oneot  tbo  finest 
in  Europe,  being  surrounded  by  a  populous  and  well- 
cultivated  country,  and  the  prospect  on  its  banks  being 
richly  varied.  It  abounds  in  fish,  receives  the  Linth,  and 
is  traversed  by  steamboats.  —  A  N.  canton,  having  L. 
Thurgau,  W.  Aargau,  S.  Schwyz  and  Zug,  ami  N.SchafT- 
hausen  ;  area ,  687  sq.  in.  Desc.  Fertile  and  well  culti¬ 
vated.  The  general  aspect  of  its  territory  is  pleasant, 
though  without  that  bold  aud  magnificent  scenery  which 
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marks  the  interior  and  south  of  Switzerland.  The  hills, 
which  do  not  rise  above  3,2U0  feet,  are  separated  by 
beautiful  valleys  and  lakes.  Rich  pastures  aud  exten¬ 
sive  orchards  meet  the  eye  in  every  direction.  Rivers. 
The  Rhine,  Thur,  Toss,  Glatt,  Limmat,  Si  111,  and  Reuss. 
Lakes.  A  considerable  portion  of  Zurich,  and  several 
smaller  lakes.  Prod.  Corn,  potatoes,  and  fruits.  There 
are  many  mineral  springs.  Manuf.  Z.  is  one  of  the 
most  industrious  cantons  of  Switzerland.  Cotton,  silk, 
and  ribbons  are  the  chief  manufactures.  Z.  holds  the 
first  rank  in  the  Swiss  confederation.  Its  territory  was 
the  scene  of  important  military  operations  in  1798  and 
1799.  P.  (1877)296,815. — A  city,  cap.  of  the  above  canton, 
stands  on  the  river  Limmat,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
Lake  of  Zurich,  in  a  narrow  valley  between  the  hills,  56 
111.  N.E.  of  Bern.  It  contains  very  few  buildings  of  note. 
The  town-hall  is  large,  but  inelegant ;  and  of  its  several 
churches,  none  are  entitled  to  notice.  On  tiie  other 
hand,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  is  striking,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  beautiful  promenades  around  the 
town.  Its  university  was  established  in  1832;  and  it  has 
several  polytechnic  schools,  a  public  library,  botanic 
garden,  and  many  learned  societies.  Manuf.  Impor¬ 
tant;  consisting  of  silks,  cottons,  ribbons,  dye-works, 
and  tanneries.  Gessner,  Lavater,  and  Pestalozzi  wero 
born  here.  Near  Z.,  in  1443,  the  Swiss  defeated  the 
Austrians;  in  1799  the  French  defeated  the  Russians 
ami  Austrians.  In  1859  a  treaty  between  France,  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  Italy  was  signed  here,  and  Lombardy  was  sold 
by  Austria  to  the  king  of  Italy  for  $50, 000,000.  Pop . 
21,199;  with  suburban  communes,  56,695. 

Zur'lite,  n.  (Min  )  A  variety  of  Mellilite  of  an  aspa¬ 
ragus-green  color  inclining  to  gray,  which  occurs  at 
Vesuvius,  generally  in  large  rectangular  prisms. 

Zurii'ina,  a  river  of  Brazilian  Guiana,  which  joins  the 
Takutu  in  Lat.  3°  22'  N.,  Lou.  60°  W.,  alter  a  S.E. 
course  of  80  m. 

Zu  i'ii  111a,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  dept,  of  Assuay,  28  m.  N. 
W.  of  Loxa;  pop.  abt.  7,000. 

ZutpBien,  ( zootfen ,)  a  fortified  city  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  prov.  of  Gelderland,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Yssel  and  Benkel,  16  tn.  N.N.E.  of  Arnheim.  Manuf. 
Cotton,  paper,  glue,  and  tanneries.  Pop.  12,320. 

Zuy<Bei*-Zc‘C,  or  Zui<Bci*-Zee,  (zi'der-ze,)  a  gulf  of 
the  German  Ocean,  in  the  Netherlands,  45  ni.  long,  and 
35  m.  broad,  having  N.and  S.  Gelderland  and'Utrccht, 
W.  Holland,  and  E.  Overyssel  and  Friesland.  Its  fish¬ 
eries  are  important.  It  was  formerly  a  lake,  but  by  an 
inundation  in  1282,  it  was  united  to  the  German  Ocean. 

Zvor'iiilt,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bosnia,  ou 
the  Drin,  78  m.  S.W.  of  Belgrade  ;  pop.  11,000. 

Zwarte  Bci*;?,  (zwart  bairg ,)(“  Black  Mountain,”)  two 
mountain  ranges  in  Cape  Colony,  S.  Africa,  ono  of 
which,  in  parts,  attains  au  elevation  of  4,000  feet. 

ZweB'Bcmlani,  a  dist.  of  Cape  Colony,  extending  E. 
from  Cape  Town,  and  bounded  N.  by  the  Zwarte  Berg; 
area,  7,620  sq.  m.  De.sc.  Mountainous,  and  watered  by 
the  river  Breed©.  Prod.  Corn,  butter, and  wine.  Manuf. 
Soap  and  brandy.  Cap.  Zwellendam.  Pop.  14,300. 

Zwin$;'Bi,  or  Ziiingliiis,  Ulric,  ( zwin-gle. ,)  a  Swiss 
reformer  and  patriot,  B.  in  the  hamlet  of  Wildhaus,  in 
the  Tockeuburg,  Jan.  1,  1484.  After  receiving  instruc¬ 
tion  from  his  uncle,  parish  priest  of  Wesen,  he  was  sent 
to  study  first  at  Basel,  then  at  Bern,  and  afterwards  at 
Vienna.  At  the  age  of  18  he  returned  to  his  native 
village,  hut  only  to  quit  it  again  almost  immediately, 
and  renew  his  studies  at  Basel.  lie  applied  himself  to 
scholastic  theology,  but  gave  it  up  in  disgust  as  a  mere 
waste  of  time,  and  soon  after  rejoiced  to  hear  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Thomas  Wittenbach.  Z.  eagerly  studied  the 
classics,  and  became  one  of  the  best  scholars  of  his 
time.  lie  was  also  passionately  fond  of  music,  and 
learnt  to  play  well  on  the  flute,  the  lute,  the  violin,  and 
other  instruments.  In  1506  he  was  ordained  priest  — 
ho  had  been  master  of  arts  for  several  years  —  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  place  of  pastor  of  Glarus,  which  he  filled 
with  zeal  and  devotedness  for  ten  years.  During  this 
period  thoughts  were  working  in  his  mind,  which  were 
the  germs  of  the  reformation  to  come.  lie  twice  accom¬ 
panied  the  Swiss  auxiliaries  to  the  wars  in  Italy,  fought 
at  the  battle  of  Marignano ;  and  used  his  influence  with 
his  countrymen  to  dissuade  them  from  foreign  military 
service.  In  1514  he  had  visited  Erasmus  at  Basel,  and 
was  greatly  influenced  by  his  writings.  The  year  of 
1516  Z.  has  noted  as  the  period  of  the  commencement 
of  the  Swiss  Reformation.  That  same  year  he  removed 
to  the  secluded  monastery  of  Eiusiedlen,  of  which  he 
was  appointed  priest  and  preacher.  His  clear  and  elo¬ 
quent  announcement  of  scriptural  truth  astonished  his 
new  hearers,  and  drew  crowds  from  the  surrounding 
country  to  hear  him.  I11  1519,  through  his  high  reputa¬ 
tion  for  learning,  piety,  and  eloquence,  and  the  active 
influence  of  his  friend  Oswald  Myconius,  Z.  was  ap¬ 
pointed  preacher  at  the  cathedral  of  Zurich,  and  was 
thus  brought  into  the  centre  of  the  political  movement 
of  Switzerland.  Ilis  preaching  produced  immense  ex¬ 
citement  by  its  novelty  ;  but  while  most  were  charmed, 
not  a  few  were  alarmed  and  angry.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  he  was  attacked  by  the  plague  (known 
then  as  the  “  great  death  ”),  and  it  was  reported  that  lie 
was  dead,  lie,  however,  recovered,  and  with  a  new 
vigor  and  devotodness,  and  fulness,  resumed  his  work. 
In  1522  began  the  action  of  the  court  of  Rome  against 
the  Reformation  in  Switzerland ;  the  bishop  of  Constance, 
by  letter  to  the  chapter  at  Zurich,  attempted  to  stop  the 
preaching  of  Z.  The  latter  replied  in  his  Architeles,  and 
the  attempt  failed.  But  an  order  of  the  Diet  was  soon 
after  obtained,  which  prohibited  preaching  against  the 
monks.  About  the  same  time  Z.  married  Anna  Rein- 
bold,  a  widow,  and  mother  of  Z.’s  beloved  disciple  and 
friend,  Gerold.  lie  did  not  make  his  marriage  known 
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till  two  years  later.  Meanwhile  enmity  was  growing 
into  persecution,  and  the  reformer  was  sometimes  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  forebodings  of  evil  to  come,  and  the 
failure  of  his  hopes.  Early  in  1523  a  conference  between 
the  advocates  and  opponents  of  the  new  doctrines  was 
held  at  Zurich,  by  order  of  the  Great  Council ;  but  the 
discussions,  which  lasted  three  days, left  the  controversy 
as  it  was;  the  reformers  arguing  on  the  basis  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  anti  their  opponents  from  the  canon  law,  and  there 
being  no  first  principles  in  common  with  them.  Not  long 
after  the  reformation  was  publicly  established  in  Zurich, 
pictures  and  statues,  Ac.,  were  taken  out  of  the  churches, 
and  instead  of  the  mass  a  simple  form  of  celebrating 
the  Lord’s  Supper  was  adopted.  Education  was  provided 
for,  and  convents  were  suppressed,  just  regard  being 
had  to  the  interests  of  their  inmates.  In  1528,  if.  at¬ 
tended  the  important  conferences  of  Baden,  and  in  1529 
that  of  Marburg,  where  he  agreed  on  certain  articles 
of  faith  with  Luther  and  Melancthon.  Two  years  later, 
the  long  suppressed  enmity  of  the  cantons  which  re¬ 
mained  Catholic  broke  out  in  open  war  against  Zurich 
and  Berne.  Delay,  indecision,  and  half-heartedness 
among  the  citizens  of  Zurich  made  their  cause  hope¬ 
less ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Cappel  their  handful  of  dis¬ 
orderly  troops  was  easily  destroyed  or  dispersed  by  the 
superior  numbers  and  discipline  of  the  Catholic  army. 
Z.  fell  on  that  field,  October  11,  1531.  His  body  was  dis¬ 
covered,  burnt,  quartered,  and  his  ashes  mingled  with 
those  of  swine,  and  scattered  to  the  winds.  The  works 
of  Z.  were  published  in  1581  in  3  vols.  4to. 

Zw  ickau,  {tswiL-lcou,)a,  town  of  Saxony,  on  the  Mulde, 
GO  m.  S.VV.  of  Dresden.  Manuf.  Woollens,  cottons,  and 
chemicals.  Pop.  24,509. 

Zwittau,  ( tswit'tou ,)  a  river  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 


which  joins  the  Schwarza  at  Brunn,  after  a  S.  course 
of  55  m.  —  A  town  of  Moravia,  37  ui.  N.W.  of  Olmutz. 
Manuf.  Woollens  and  linens.  Pop.  4,070. 

Zwolle,  {zwol,)  a  fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands,  cap. 
of  the  prov.  of  Overyssel,  on  the  Zwarte-Water,  500  m. 
E.N.E.  of  Amsterdam.  Manuf.  Woollens,  linens,  salt, 
and  sugar.  Pop.  20.900. 

Zyfc'tulite,  n •  {Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina  and  lithia, 
found  in  thin  tabular  prisms,  and  in  twins  like  albite, 
and  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish-while  color,  in  the  Harz. 

Zygjc'na,  n.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  fishes,  fain.  Squalid# , 
which  has  the  head  flattened  horizontally,  with  the 
sides  much  extended  laterally.  The  llammer-heud 
Shark,  Z.  malleus ,  attains  the  length  of  twelve  feet,  and 
is  bold  and  ferocious. 

Zygodactyl'ic,  Zygodac  tylotis,  a.  {Zool.) 
Having  the  toes  joined  iu  pairs,  as  the  parrot  tribe. 

Zygo  ma,  n.  [Ur.,  from  zygon,  a  yoke.]  ( Anat .)  The 
cavity  under  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 

Zygomsil/ic,  a.  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  zygoma, 
or  to  the  bony  arch  under  w  hich  the  temporal  muscles 
pass. 

llacea*, (zi'gofil-lai'se-e,)n.  {Bot.)  The  Bean- 
caper  or  Guaiacum  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance 
Putales,  having  the  following  essential  character:  — 
Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  opposite  stipulate  leaves, 
without  dots.  Calyx  and  corolla  with  a  quaternary  or 
quinary  distribution ;  the  former  convolute  in  aistiva- 
tiou,  the  latter  with  unguiculate  petals  and  imbricated. 
Stamens  8—10,  hypogynous,  usually  arising  from  back 
of^scales.  Ovary  4-5-cel  led ;  style  simple.  Fruit  4- or 
5-celled.  Seeds  few,  with  little  or  no  albumen  ;  radicle 
superior;  cotyledons  foliaceous.  The  plants  of  the  order 
are  generally  distributed  throughout  the  W'arm  regions 
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of  the  globe,  but  chiefly  beyond  the  tropics.  See  Guai- 
acum,  and  Zygophyllum. 

ZygopliyriiiNi,  n.  {Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Zygo - 
phyllace #.  Z.fabago ,  the  bean-caper,  derives  its  com¬ 
mon  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  flow’er-bud.7 
being  used  in  some  parts  of  the  world  as  substitutes  for 
common  capers.  This  plant  is  reputed  to  possess  valua¬ 
ble  anthelmintic  properties. 

Zymolog  ic,  Zy  molo^'ical,  a.  Relating  to  zy- 
mology. 

Zy  molo;;is(.  n.  One  versed  in  zymology. 

Zyinal  ogy,  n.  [G r.zyme,  ferment,  and  logos,  a  dis¬ 
course.]  The  doctrine  of  fermentation  ;  a  treatise  on  the 
fermentation  of  liquids;  zymology. 

Zymom'eter,  Zy  in  os  i  m  e  t  er,  n.  A  zumometer; 
a  Saccharometer,  q  v. 

Zymo  sis,  n.  [Or.,  fermentation.]  {Med.)  An  epidemic, 
endemic,  or  contagious  affection.  —  Dunglison. 

Zymot  ic  Diseases,  n.  [Qr.zwnoo,\  ferment.]  {Med.) 
A  designation  recently  introduced,  and  applied  to  dis¬ 
eases  which  are  epidemic,  endemic,  or  contagions,  as  well 
as  such  as  result  from  the  scarcity  and  the  deterioration 
of  the  necessary  kinds  of  food,  or  from  parasitic  animals. 
They  are  divided  into  four  orders,  —  miasmatic,  enthetic , 
c/ieitc, and  parasitic,  of  which  fever,  syphilis,  scurvy,  and 
worms,  may  be  taken  as  the  respective  types. 

Zy  t  lit‘|>'sary,  n.  [Gr.  zythos,  zythum,and  echo,  to  boil.] 
A  brewery. 

Zy'thomierz,  or  Jitomir.  a  tow-n  of  Russian  Poland, 
cap.  of  the  govt,  of  Vohymia,  on  the  river  Teterev,  an 
affluent  of  the  Dnieper,  SO  m.  S.W.  of  Kiev,  Lut.  50°  15' 
N.,  Lon.  28°  40'  E.  Manuf.  Cloth,  hats,  leather,  Ac. 
Pop.  33,717. 

Zy'tfcuiii,  n.  [Lat. ;  Gr.  zythos.]  A  kind  of  malt  liquor. 
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Zuhra,  (zah'brah.)  (Naut.)  A  small  vessel  employed 
in  the  Biscayan  coasting-trade. 

Zacatecas,  (Bu-ka-ta'kas,)  in  Mexico,  a  central  co.,  be 
tween  Lat.  21°  30'  and  24°  60'  N.,  Lon.  100°  10'  and  103° 
40' W.;  area,  30,507  sq.  in.  Surface,  diversified;  soil , 
moderately  fertile.  Large  herds  of  cattle  are  reared 
Min.  Silver,  the  mines  of  which  are  extensive.  l*op. 
abt.  305,651. — A  city  and  cap.  of  the  above  state,  150  in. 
N.N.W.  of  Guanajuato;  pop.  abt.  25,005, 

Zat’liari  as.  father  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  hus¬ 
band  of  St.  Elizabeth.  He  was  a  priest  of  t lie  tempi 
ot  Jerusalem,  and  became  dumb  on  refusing  to  believe 
the  announcement,  made  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  that 
son  should  be  born  unto  him  ;  but  recovered  Ids  speech 
at  the  hirth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  lie  is  believed  to 
have  been  put  to  death  by  Herod. 

Zurhuri'asi,  a  pope,  who  was  a  native  of  Greece,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Gregory  III.  741.  He  succeeded  in  making  peace 
between  the  duchy  of  Rome  and  Luitprand.  king  of  the 
Longohards,  and  gained  from  that  monarch  the  restitu¬ 
tion  of  more  territory  than  had  been  taken  from  the 
Roman  duchy.  D.  762. 

Zulioo  la,  in  Georgia ,  a  (list,  of  Lumpkin  co. ;  pop.  747. 
Zuk,  ( zahk .)  (Camb  )  In  Holland,  a  dry-measure  flue- 
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ZaleNkii,  ( zah-lcs'ku ,)  in  Ohio,  a  vill.  of  Madison  twp., 
Vinton  co. ;  pop.  6j0. 

Zaina,  ( tali' mah .)  ( A  tic .  Geop.)  A  city  and  fortress  iu 
Mumidia,  about  300  in.  S.V\ .  of  Cartilage,  near  which 
llaunibai  was  defeated  by  the  Younger  Scipio,  201  B.  c. 
The  flower  of  llaunibai  s  forces  consisted  of  a  small 
veteran  army,  that  had  shared  his  fortunes  for  many 
years;  most  of  the  rest  were  of  iuferior  quality,  ol 
many  races,  variously  organized,  and  of  suspicious 
fidelity.  But  his  greatest  deficiency  was  in  cavalry,  an 
arm  with  which  he  had  repeatedly  decided  the  victory 
in  former  battles.  In  Scipio’s  army,  on  the  other  hand, 
Numidians,  under  Masinissa,  were  present  in  over¬ 
whelming  numbers.  The  onset  of  Hannibal's  elephants, 
of  which  he  had  80,  was  defeated  and  made  worse  than 
useless  by  the  wise  precautions  of  Scipio;  the  cavalry  on 
his  flanks  were  scattered  by  the  furious  charge  of  Masi¬ 
nissa  and  La?lius  ;  his  front  line  of  mercenaries  beaten 
back  by  the  more  numerous  and  better  disciplined  Ro 
mans.  Ilis  veteran  infantry,  hemmed  iu  on  all  sides, 
fought  with  tiie  courage  of  despair,  and  were  cut  to 
pieces.  Hannibal  having  done  everything,  both  before 
and  during  the  battle,  which  could  secure  the  victory, 
escaped  with  a  few  horsemen.  Of  the  Carthaginians, 
20,000  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  an  equal  number 
taken  prisoners.  Of  the  victors, 2,000  fell  in  the  action. 

Ziuiibrota,,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Goodhue  co. ;  pop. 
7  84. 

Za  illia.n.  (Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cyradace.se, 
consisting  of  moderate-sized  trees,  having  much  of  the 
appearance  of  palms,  and  in  some  particulars  of  feri.3 
They  have  stout, generally  unhrancheJ  stems,  terminated 
by  tufts  of  thick  pinnated  leaves,  often  spiny  at  the 
margins  or  points.  (Fig.  832.)  The  species  are  natives 
of  Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  South-eastern  Africa,  where  they  frequently 
constitute  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  vegetation.  The 
fctems  of  these  plants  contain  an  abundance  of  stareny 
matter,  which  is  sometimes  collected  and  used  as  arrow- 
root.  Z.  tenuis  and  Z.  furfuracea  are  employed  for  this 
purpose  in  the  Bahamas. 

Zanes  ville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery 
co.,  35  m.  S.  of  Springfield. 

Zanesville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Wells  co.,  abt. 
17  in.  S.W.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Zanesville,  in  Ohio,  a  flourishing  city  and  cap.  of 
Muskingum  co.,  on  the  Muskingum,  and  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Licking  River.  54  m.  E.  of  Columbus;  Lat. 
38°  57'  N.,  Lc>n.  81°  57'  W.  It  is  regularly  built,  with 
numerous  fine  buildings,  and  is  admirably  situated  for 
trade,  being  connected  by#  numerous  railroads  with 
Cincinnati,  Wheeling,  Cleveland,  and  other  important, 
points.  The  city  is  connected  by  bridges  with  three 
suburbs  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  viz. :  W.  Zanesville, 
Putnam,  and  S.  Zanesville.  Pop.  (1870)  11,755. 

Zniig’iieBmi*,  ( zang-gai-har '.)  a  term  which  signifies 
literally  the  country  of  the  Blacks,  and  vaguely  applied 
to  a  large  extent  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  between 
Mozambique  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  interior  is  entirely 
unknown.  The  heat  on  the  coast  is  excessive,  and  the 
climate  unhealthy  for  Europeans.  Exp.  Rice,  sugar, 
ivory,  gums,  and  fish.  Imp.  Dates  and  manufactured 
goods.  In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  the  Portuguese 
had  many  settlements  on  this  coast. 

Zanle,  ( zunt ,  or  zan'te,)  (anc  Zacynthu #,)  one  of  the 
Ionian  islands,  situate  at  a  short  distance  to  the  S.  of 
Cephalonia.  and  to  the  W.  of  the  ancient  Elis,  in  the 
Morea,  or  Peloponnesus  :  Lat.  37°  56'  N.  Ext.  23%  m. 
long,  and  from  6  to  11  broad.  In  its  aspect  it  is  the 
finest  of  the  Ionian  islands,  presenting,  when  viewed 
from  the  fort  above  the  town  of  Zante.  a  prospect  of 
vales  and  eminences  richly  cultivated,  and  covered  with 
hamlets  or  villages,  embosomed  in  olive  plantations. 
Climate.  Extremely  hot  in  summer,  but  not  unhealthy. 


/W.  Currants,  olives,  and  other  fruits  of  a  warm  lath 
tude.  Pop.  39,367.— Z ante,  the  cap.,  on  the  Eastern  coast, 
is  about  12  m.  nearly  W.  of  Cape  Tornese,  in  the  Morea 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  bay 
and  in  its  appearance  it  resembles  an  Italian  town.  Its 
harbor  is  capacious;  and  its  environs  are  extremely 
pleasant  and  picturesque.  It  is  the  largest  town  in  the 
Ionian  islands,  and  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop.  In  Oct.,  1841,  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
earthquake.  Pop.  20,000. 

Zante- wood,  or  Young  Fustic,  ( zahn'ta .)  (Dot.)  See 
Rhus,  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Zapata,  (za h-pah'tah,)  in  Texas,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on 
Mexico.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Rio  Grande, 
llie  surface  is  nearly  level.  Cap.  Rancho  Sabrinites. 
Pop.  1,488. 

Zaiizentuirg:,  ( zahti'zcn-btirg ,)  in  Texas,  a  prec.  of 
Kerr  co. ;  pop.  244. 

Zarnic.  ( zahr'nik .)  {Paint.)  Native  yellow  orpiment 
of  an  orange-green  tint,  used  by  painters  in  oils. 
Zarskoe-Selo,  (zahrz'ko-se'ln,)  a  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  govt,  and  17  m.  S.  of  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg, 
with  which  it  connects  by  railway.  Here  is  a  favorite 
residence  of  the  Russian  sovereigns,  erected  by  Peter 
the  Great.  Pop.  10,637. 

Zavala.  ( zuh-vah'lah ,)  in  Texas,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  abt.  1,100 
sq.  m.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Nueces  River  and  by  the 
Rio  Leona.  Pop.  133. 

Ze'a,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Graminacese , 
of  which  Z.  mays,  or  Maize,  is  the  well-known  and  im¬ 
portant  cereal  so  largely  grown  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  where  it  is  generally  known  under  the  name 
of  Indian-corn.  Though  not  now  found  in  a  wild  state, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  America  is  the  native  region 
of  this  plant.  Maize  is  largely  cultivated  throughout 
most  of  the  warm-temperate  zones  of  the  globe,  and 
probably  ranks  next  to  rice  as  the  grain  which  affords 
nutriment  to  the  largest  number  of  human  beings.  It 
has  many  qualities  to  recommend  it  for  culture  where 
the  climate  is  sufficiently  warm  to  ripen  the  grain 
properly,  growing  as  it  does  freely  in  very  different 
kinds  of  soil,  as  well  as  under  dissimilar  states  of  mois¬ 
ture  and  dryness.  The  crop  is  easily  saved,  and  with 
ordinary  care  the  grain  is  as  easily  preserved.  Some 
of  the  finest  samples  which  have  reached  Britain  in  the 
cob  or  ear  have  been  grown  in  Australia,  where  the 
climate  is  very  favorable  for  producing  Indian-corn.  It 
is  also  extensively  consumed  in  many  parts  of  Africa. 
Maize-meal  is  sold  under  the  nameof  polenta,  and  maize- 
starch  under  the  names  of  cornjlour.  maizena,  &c. — In 
South  America  a  kind  of  beer,  called  chica  or  maize- 
beer,  is  prepared  from  this  grain,  and  in  Western  Africa 
a  favorite  fermented  beverage  called  pit  to  or  peto. 
Zealand,  (ze/land.)  [D.  Zeeland  ]  A  province  of  Hol¬ 
land,  bounded  N.  by  the  prov.  of  Holland,  S.  by  West  and 
East  Flanders,  E.  by  Antwerp  and  Brabant,  and  W.  by 
the  North  Sea;  lies  between  Lat.  51°  15'  and  51°  44' N., 
and  Lon.  3°  20'  and  4°  27'  E. ;  area ,  673  sq.  m.  Zealand 
on  the  map  has  the  appearance  of  being  divided  into 
four  long  slips,  three  of  which  seem  to  he  peninsulas, 
though  in  reality  islands,  being  separated  E.  and  W 
from  eacli  other  by  the  terminal  branches  of  the  Scheldt 
and  M;ese,  or  larger  fork  of  the  Rhine,  and  intersected 
l>y  small  diverging  streams  and  canals.  The  chief  of 
the  islands  so  formed  are  the  Over,  Flakkee,  Schouwen, 
Tholen,  Walcberen,  fieveland  North  and  South,  and 
Wolfersdyke.  The  whole  province  lies  so  low  and  flat 
that,  though  the  coast  is  everywhere  protected  by  em¬ 
bankments  maintained  at  a  great  expense,  the  sea  has 
repeatedly  committed  fearful  havoc  on  the  land;  five 
such  dreadful  calamities  have  been  recorded,  when  the 
sea  during  tempests  made  a  clean  sweep  over  the 
country,  washing  away  whole  towns  and  villages;  2  of 
these  occurred  in  the  14th  and  3  in  the  16th  century. 
Grazing  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
dairy  produce,  with  madder,  flax,  and  cole  (a  species  of 
fodder),  with  a  little  grain,  form  the  principal  articles 
produced.  Pop.  (1877)  188,522. 

Zea  land,  the  largest  island  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  the 
most  important  province  of  Denmark,  lies  at  the  S.  of  the 
Cattegat.  between  Lat.  54°  57' and  56°  7'  N.,and  Lon.  10° 
55' and  12°37'E.;  area, 2,675  sq  in.  The  soil  is  extremely 
fertile,  and  yields  large  crops  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  espe¬ 
cially  of  barley.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  also  generally 
followed,  and,  with  an  extensive  dairy  produce,  forms 
the  great  wealth  of  the  state.  The  chief  manufactures 
of  Denmark  are  conducted  in  Z.  The  principal  towns 
are  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Copenhagen  ;  Roeskilde, 
the  ancient  seat  of  government ;  and  Elsinore.  It  is  also 
called  See'land  (Danish,  Sjaelland).  Pop.  574,811. 

Zealand,  (New,)  three  islands  in  the  8.  Pacific  Ocean; 
Lat.  between  34°  12'  and  47°  20'  S.,  Lon.  between  160° 
and  178°  39'  E.  They  were  first  discovered  by  Tasman, 
and  are  now  a  colonial  possession  of  Great  Britain,  abt. 
1,200  m.  S.E.  of  Australia.  Area ,  104,272  sq.  m.  Desc. 
The  general  face  of  the  country  is  undulating  or  moun¬ 
tainous,  the  hills  rising  with  a  varied  ascent,  from  in¬ 
considerable  eminences  to  lofty  mountains,  attaining  in 
Tongariro,  an  active  volcano  in  North  Island,  a  height 
of  6,200  feet.  Mount  Egmont,  au  extinct  cone,  also  in 
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North  Island,  has  an  elevation  of  8,840  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  On  the  table-land,  and  along  the  coasts 
the  soil  is  generally  fertile  and  well- wooded,  and  the 
harbors  are  good  and  numerous.  Springs,  rivers,  and 
lakes  are  also  abundant.  —  Climate.  Healthy;  snow 
rarely  falls,  but  gales  and  heavy  rains  are  frequent* 
there  Is,  however,  no  rainy  season.— Prod.  A  flax-plant’ 
an  edible  tern,  the  sweet  potato,  the  kauri-pine,  and  va¬ 
rious  timber-trees,  are  the  principal  native  vegetable 
products  ;  but  wheat  and  the  other  grains  and  vegetables, 
introduced  by  the  colonists,  are  very  productive,  and 
grazing-grounds  supply  pasture  throughout  the  year. 
Coal  in  abundance,  as  well  ns  iron,  gold,  silver,  tin,  cop¬ 
per,  &c., are  distributed  over  the  colony.  —  Zoology.  The 
animal  kingdom  includes  but  few  species,  and  the  quad¬ 
rupeds,  in  particular,  are  very  scarce.  Birds  are  numer¬ 
ous,  and  some  of  them  possess  both  a  melodious  voi<-A 
and  a  beautiful  appearance, 
a  remarkable  abundance 

ers,  or  Maories,  are  rapidly  dying  out.  In  1868  they 
numbered  no  more  than  50,000.  They  are  located  iu 
North  Island.  In  1868,  the  number  of  vessels  owned  in 
the  colony  was  372,  measuring  24,539  ton  e  The  imports 
amounted  in  value  to  £24,928,740,  and  the  exports  to 
$22,145,990,  of  which  $12,521,630  was  gold.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  amount  of  gold  exported  since  its  discovery,  in  the 
prov.  ot  Otago.  Middle  Island,  in  June,  1861,  was  $S5,- 
224,495.  The  revenue  for  1868  amounted  to  $29,344,975, 


Around  the  coast  there  is 
of  fish.  The  New  Zealand- 


and  the  expenditure  to  $27,660,640.  When  Captain  Cook, 
in  1769,  first  visited  this  island,  he  found  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  nothing  more  than  cannibals,  but  very  susceptible 
of  religious  instruction.  For  many  years  it  became  the 
resort  of  whaling-vessels.  In  1814,  the  first  missionary 
settlers  were  established  on  the  Bay  of  Islands;  in  1740, 
it  became  a  British  colony.  Native  insurrections  took 
place  in  1844, 1855,  and  1861.  Since  1872  they  have  bad 
a  voice  in  the  local  government.and  have  become  friendly 
with  the  white  population.  In  1879,  valuable  discoveries 
of  graphite  have  been  made  in  the  N.W.;  besides  large 
beds  of  iron,  gold,  copper,  and  tin  have  also  been  found. 
The  capital  was  removed  from  Auckland  to  Wellington 
in  1865.  In  1879,  the  colony  had  nearly  1,000  m.  of  R.R. 
Pop.  (1878)  414,171,  besides  about  45,000  natives. 

Ze'bec.  (Naut.)  See  Xebec,  p.  2528. 

Ze'lira  Rugs.  (Man.)  Hearth-rugs  made  of  zebra-skins. 

Zebras,  (ze.'brahz.)  (. Manuf .)  Shawls  made  at  Paisley, 
Scotland,  for  the  Levantine  markets,  distinguished  by 
being  transversely  striped  in  black  and  white. 

Ze'bra-woori.  (Com.)  A  fine  and  valuable  cabinet- 
wood,  with  various  shades  of  orange-brown  color,  ex¬ 
ported  in  logs  and  planks  from  Brazil  and  Guiana. 

Zebu,  ( ze'bu .)  (Camb  )  A  Japanese  money  of  account 
of  twenty-four  pieces  to  the  bus. 

Zeb  ii  Ion.  in  Georgia,  a  dist.  of  Pike  co. ;  pop.  745. 

Zell  I  i  n^,  ( za'ling .)  (Camb.)  A  Badenese  weight  of 
771  grains. 

Zelienople,  ( ze-le-en-o'pl ,)  in  Pennsylvania,  a  bor.  of 
Butler  co. ;  pop.  387. 

Zel'low  C'reek,  in  Kentucky,  a  prec.  of  Josh  Bell  co. : 
pop.  890. 

Zelotypia,  (zel-n-ti'pe-ah,)  n.  [From  Gr.  zelos,  love, 
and  typos,  a  form,  a  model.]  A  name  sometimes  applied 
to  the  violent  mental  affection  produced  by  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  or  presumed  infidelity  of  a  beloved  object; 
and  to  the  consequences  of  such  affection;  — melan¬ 
choly,  mania,  &c. 

Zent'ner.  (Camb.)  Same  as  Centner,  q.  v.  in  the 
body  of  the  work. 
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Zephy  r  Cloth,  (s$ffiZr.)  (Manuf.)  A  description  of 
Kerseymere  cloth  manufactured  in  Belgium.  — 
Shawls,  a  flimsy  class  of  shawls  made  of  a  mixed 
worsted  and  cotton  material. —  Z.  Worsted  or  Wool, 
bright-colored,  soft,  loosely-coiled  woollen  yarns,  used 
in  embroidery  and  fancy  wool-work,  and  manufactured 
chiefly  at  Berlin. 

Zeritt,  (ze'n-ah.)  (Camb.)  At  Brescia,  N.  Italy,  a  13^ 
gall,  wine-measure. 

Zin»l>,  (*!)»,)  n.  (Zuiil.)  A  dipterous  insect,  exceedingly 
destructive  to  cattle  in  Abyssinia,  as  the  Tsetse  (q.  v.)  is 
in  more  southern  parts  ot  Africa.  It  probably  belongs 
to  the  same  family,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
It  is  supposed  to  l>e  the  Zebub  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
(In.  Vii.  18).  Bruce  describes  it  as  a  very  little  larger  than 
a  bee,  hut  thicker  in  proportion;  the  wings  broader 
and  without  color  or  spot;  the  head  large;  the  upper 
lip  sharp,  having  at  the  end  of  it  a  strong  pointed  hair 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  loug;  the  lower  lip  with  two  simi¬ 
lar  bristles.  The  flight  of  the  insect  resembles  that  of 
the  gadfly,  and  is  attended  with  a  peculiar  buzzing. 
The  Z.  is  found  only  where  the  soil  consists  of  a  rich 
black  loam;  but  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast, 
along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  south’ 
wards  beyond  Cape  Guardafui,are  compelled  to  remove 
their  cattle  in  the  rainy  season  to  the  nearest  sands,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  destruction  by  this  pest,  as  well 
as  those  of  more  inland  districts  from  the  mountains 
of  Abyssinia  northwards  to  the  confluence  of  the  Asta- 
boras  and  the  Nilo.  “As  soon  as  this  plague  appears, 
and  their  buzzing  is  heard,”  Bruce  says,  “all  the  cattle 
forsake  their  food,  and  run  wildly  about  the  plain  till 
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they  die,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  fright,  and  hunger.” 
The  camel,  the  elephant,  and  the  rhinoceros  are  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  the  Z.  as  well  as  the  ox  ;  but  the  ele¬ 
phant  and  rhinoceros  protect  themselves  by  rolling  in 
mud,  which,  when  dry,  coats  them  as  a  kind  of  armor. 

Zinc-paint,  ( slngk -.)  {Paint.)  Same  as  Zinc-white, 
q.  v.  iu  the  body  of  the  work. 

Zi  'on,  in  Minnesota ,  a  twp.  of  Stearns  co. ;  pop.  471. 

Zion,  in  Virginia,  a  twp.  of  Greenville  co. ;  pop.  1,186. 

Zlot,  (slot.)  (Numis.)  In  Russia,  a  silver  coin  current 
in  value  at  about  10  cents  American. 

Zo'ar,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Lawrence  twp.,  Tuscarawas 
co. ;  pop.  326. 

Zol>cr,  ( zo'ber .)  {Camb.)  In  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden, 
a  dry-measure  containing  42j£  bush. 

Zoctrope,  ( zo'e-trdp ,)  or  Wheel  of  Life.  n.  [From  Gr. 
zoe,  life,  and  trophe,  aliment.]  (Optics.)  An  optical  toy, 
lately  invented,  and  so  named  from  its  exhibiting  pic¬ 
tures  of  objects  as  if  endowed  with  life  and  activity 
The  truly  marvellous  results  shown  in  this  instrument 
depend,  primarily,  on  the  well-known  fact,  that  vision 
“persists”  for  a  certain  short  interval  of  time  after  the 
exclusion  of  the  visual  ray.  It  follows  from  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  if  a  series  of  pictures,  representing  the  dif 
ferent  attitudes  successively  assumed  by  an  object  in 
completing  a  given  movement,  be  presented  to  the  eye 
so  quickly  that  the  visual  impression  of  each  picture 
shall  continue  until  the  incidence  of  the  one  next  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  object  will  remain  constantly  iu  view,  and 
its  various  parts  will  appear  to  execute  the  movement 
delineated  by  the  pictures.  The  mechanical  means  for 
effecting  this  result  will  be  understood  from  Fig.  134, 
which  represents  the  zoetrope  in  its  most  popular,  but 
by  no  means  most  ex¬ 
cellent,  form.  C,  a 
cylinder  of  strong 
card-board,  12  inches 
in  diameter  and  7% 
inches  in  depth,  with 
a  metal  rim  at  the  top, 
and  fastened  to  a  cir¬ 
cular  piece  of  wood,  B. 

The  latter  is  screwed 
at  its  centre  to  a  pivot, 

P,  which  moves  freely 
within  the  upright  of 
the  stand,  S,  ami  forms 
a  vertical  axis,  round 
which  the  cylinder 
may  be  made  to  re¬ 
volve  with  any  desired 
rapidity;  a,  thirteen 
equidistant  apertures, 
each  inch  in  width, 
and  3  inches  long.  Each  series  of  pictures  is  printed 


on  a  strip  of  thick  paper,  3%  inches  in  breadth,  and  36 
inches  in  length.  In  using  the  instrument,  illuminate 
it  well  from  above,  and,  having  placed  the  picture-strip 
within  the  cylinder,  immediately  beneath  the  apertures, 
a,  rotate  the  cylinder  with  the  requisite  velocity  (which 
will  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject),  and 
look  through  the  apertures  at  the  pictures  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  cylinder.  We  will  now  speak  of 
the  principles  which  determine  the  character  and  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  the  illusion,  and  first  of  all,  will  endeavor 
to  explain  why  it  is  that  the  pictures, looked  at  through 
the  apertures,  are  plainly  visible ;  whereas,  viewed  over 
the  top  of  the  revolving  cylinder,  they  run  into  an  in¬ 
distinguishable  mass.  The  effect  of  the  apertures,  in 
this  regard,  is  twofold;  they  limit  the  time  during 
w  hich  each  group  is  pictured  upon  the  retina  :  and  they 
limit,  or  should  be  made  to  limit,  the  quantity  of  each 
group  at  any  one  instant  so  depicted.  Obviously,  if  the 
view  be  instantaneous  only,  the  group  in  that  minute 
interval  of  time  will  not  have  moved  to  a  perceptible 
degree,  and  will  therefore  appear  stationary.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  apertures  should  be  made  very  nar¬ 
row'  (not  exceeding  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  as  above 
stated),  and  then,  the  eye  being  placed  close  to  them, 
the  retinal  images  will  not  be  slurred  —  as  with  wider 
apertures,  and  consequent  increased  motion  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  while  under  view,  they  would  be  — and  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  definition  is  thus  attained.  But  in  this  case, 
both  the  quantity  of  light  reaching  the  eye,  and  the 
time  of  its  operation,  are  insufficient,  which  defects  can 
only  be  compensated  by  setting  the  instrument  in  vio¬ 
lent  motion,  thus  occasioning  an  inconveniently  rapid 
recurrence  of  the  retinal  impressions.  Instead,  there¬ 
fore,  of  letting  the  whole  picture  be  seen  for  a  single  in¬ 
stant,  let  us  increase  the  total  time  of  visibility  by 
arranging  that  successive  small  portions  of  the  pictures 
shall  be  seen  in  successive  instants.  This  is  effected  by 
withdrawing  the  eye  a  few  inches  from  the  aperture; 
for  the  eye  being  at  the  apex  of  the  visual  angle,  the 
distance  within  the  visual  angle  through  which  the  aper¬ 
ture  must  travel  is  greater;  and  prolonged  in  a  like  de¬ 
gree  will  be  the  total  time  of  visibility  for  each  picture. 
But  here  another  difficulty  is  evoked,  manifesting  itself 
in  one  of  the  most  puzzling  phenomena  of  this  curious 
instrument.  The  pictures  are  seen  as  sensibly  dimin¬ 
ished  in  breadth ,  the  explanation  of  which  is  as  follows; 
The  longer  the  time  of  visibility,  the  greater  will  be  the 
ouward"  movement  of  the  picture  while  under  view; 
therefore  if  the  left-hand  side  of  the  picture  come  first 
into  view,  by  the  time  the  advance  of  the  aperture  per¬ 
mits  of  the  right-hand  side  being  seen,  the  latter  will 
have  progressed  towards  the  left,  and  it  w  ill  accordingly 
be  seen  relatively  nearer  to  the  left  side  than  is  its  natu¬ 
ral  position.  And  this  compression,  of  course,  takes  ef¬ 
fect  over  the  w  hole  of  the  picture.  Lastly,  of  the  effects 
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due  to  the  pictures  themselves.  If  the  pictures  on  the 
strip  be  the  same  in  number  as  the  apertures,  the  pictures 
will  either  coincide  with  the  apertures,  in  point  of  posi¬ 
tion,  or  will  be  equidistant,  each  from  its  adjacent  aper¬ 
ture;  in  which  case  there  will  be  no  apparent  shifting 
of  the  pictures  either  to  right  or  left.  But  if  there  be 
12  pictures  and  13  apertures,  the  picture-interval  will 
be  greater  than  the  aperture-interval,  and  only  one 
picture  on  the  strip  can  be  coincident  with  an  aperture; 
the  rest  will  be  situated  in  advance  of  the  apertures, 
each  succeeding  one  slightly  more  than  its  predecessor, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  seen  through  the  apertures  of 
the  revolving  cylinder,  they  w  ill  appear  continuously 
to  advance.  The  contrary  will  be  the  case  if  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  pictures  exceed  that  of  the  apertures. 

Zoimri<la%  ( zo-nu're-de ,)  n.  pi.  ( Zool .)  A  family  of 
Saurian  reptiles,  having  the  head  covered  with  regular 
polygonal  shields,  the  body  and  tail  with  large  scales; 
the  sides  furnished  with  a  longitudinal  fold  of  the  skin, 
covered  with  small  scales  ;  the  tongue  flat,  nicked  at  the 
tip,  the  eyes  with  two  valvular  tubes.  The  species  are 


Fig.  135.  —  zonurus. 


numerous,  natives  of  warm  climates.  The  form  of  some 
is  rather  short  and  thick,  others  are  long  and  serpent¬ 
like.  In  some  also,  the  limbs  are  well  developed,  in 
others  they  are  merely  n  dimental,  and  in  some  the 
very  rudiments  are  entirely  concealed  under  the  skin. 

Zorilla,  (zo-ril'lah.)  (Zool.)  A  variety  of  the  Skunk 
species  of  the  Weasel  family,  found  from  Texas  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Its  fur  possesses  a  marketable  value. 

Zuoca .(zuJc'kah.)  A  Corsican  liquid  measure  =  3^  galls. 

Zu  lu  land,  that  part  of  S.  Africa  bounded  N.  by  the 
Amasw'aza,  an  independent  tribe,  E.  by  the  Indian 
Ocean,  S.  by  Tugela  River,  and  W  by  Transvaal.  Area, 
abt.  15,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  est.  300,000.  Jan.  22,  1879,  the 
natives,  Zulus,  cut  off  a  detachment  of  British  troops, 
and  captured  all  tueir  supplies  and  material  of  war. 


Fig.  134.  —  zoetrope. 
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A  T  the  commencement  of  the  publication  of  “  Zell’s  Encyclopedia,” 
Y4.  it  was  not  the  aim  of  the  editor  to  give  the  pronunciation  of  all 
words.  In  the  course  of  its  publication,  however,  and  at  the  request  of 
numerous  subscribers  to  the  work,  the  orthoepy  of  certain  terms, 
chiefly  foreign,  was  added,  and  that  more  fully  as  the  book  advanced 
toward  completion.  But  as  this  department  of  information  has  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  remained  incomplete,  the  editor  believes  that  a  selected  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  words,  possessing  some  idiomatic  or  constructive  peculiarity 
as  regards  pronunciation,  might  in  some  measure  serve  as  a  desideratum 
to  his  numerous  readers.  He  has,  therefore,  appended  to  the  present 
Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  a  list  of  such  terms,  as  distinctive 
and  as  copious  as  has  been  thought  necessary.  Foreign  proper  names 
have,  in  most  cases,  been  treated  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  from  whence  they  emanate ;  and,  where  the  spelling  is  identical 

/ 


with  that  of  an  English  word,  —  one  which  often  carries  with  it  a  duality 
of  sense  and  significance,  —  the  twofold  pronunciation  is  rendered,  as  for 
example,  in  the  term  cent.  The  system  adopted  throughout  will  be  found 
to  possess  the  merits  of  simplicity  and  comprehensiveness,  and  especial 
care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  the  true  inflection  of  sound  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Such  sounds  as  the  French  w,  the  Spanish  x  and  z,  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  ch  it  is  almost  impossible  to  articulate  with  exactness  in  English. 
The  characters  '  (long)  and  '  (short)  placed  over  a  vowel  indicate  that 
the  letter  is  to  be  pronounced  lour/  and  short  respectively — that  is  to 
say,  with  an  emphatic  stress  in  the  one  case,  and  conversely ;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  word  kaliotit — ha-li'o-tis.  The  proper  accentuation 
has  been  scrupulously  observed  throughout,  and  in  certain  phrases 
which  hold  a  doubtful  or  dual  position  in  this  respect,  both  renderings 
[  are  given. 


A. 


Aalborg.  ol'UOrg. 

Anlen.  nli'lan. 

Aalsnieer,  ahls'mar. 

Aam.  au in. 

Aar,  alir. 

Aaran,  nii'rSw. 

Aanl,  ah nl. 

Aargau.  ahr'gow. 

Aarhnus,  or'hoos. 

Aar  lander  veetl,  ah  r-I&n-diir- 

V.lll'. 

Aaron,  a'ron. 

Aarseus,  alu-'sanz. 

Aaiyl,  ali'til. 

Aavora.  ali-vo'rah. 

Aba,  ob'oh. 

Ababileh,  ah-bahb'da. 

A  bat*a,  ab'a-kah. 

Abaciscus.  ab-a-sis'kOs. 
Abaco.  ah-bah'ko. 

A  ba  cot,  ab'a-kot. 

A  bacillus,  a-bak'u-lus. 
Abacus,  ab'a-kus. 

Abaila,  all-ball  (iali. 
Abaihlou.  a-bad'diin. 
Abatleli.  ali-bab'da. 
Abadiotcs,  ah-bad-i'o-tez. 
Abailir,  ab'a-dur. 

Abagun,  ab'ah-gun. 

Abaka.  ah-bali'kah. 
Abakansk,  uli-bali-kanzk'. 

A ban cay,  ah-bahn-ki'. 
Abandon,  Fr.  a-ban-don(g)'. 
Abano,  ab-bah’no. 

Abantes,  ah-ban'tez. 

A  barilla,  ah-b&r-Im'. 

A  bar  is,  ah-bah'ris. 

Abasa,  ab-bas'ah. 

Abase,  a-bas'. 

Abassi.  a-bas'se. 

Abatis,  ab'a-tls. 

Abator,  a-bat'or. 

Abatos.  ah-bah'tfls. 

Abattoir,  a-bat-wfir'. 

A  bat  I  lit  a.  ah-bat-too'tah. 
Abatlire,  &b'a-£ur. 

Abauzit.  ah-bo-ze'. 

Abaro,  ah-ba'vo. 

Abba,  ab'bali. 

Abbadie,  ab-bah-de'. 

Abbas,  a  b- balls'. 

Abbassa,  ab-bah'sah. 
Ahbassidcs,  ab-bas'sidz. 

A  bba  t  u  cc  i ,  ab-bah-toot'che. 
Abbe,  ab-bii'. 

Abbeok uta,  ab-be-o-koo'tah. 
Abbetibbc,  ab-be-tlb'be. 

Abbeville, 

A*>5>ia  Irgrasso,  ah-be-ab-ta- 
grahs'ao. 


Abbitiliboe,  ab-be-tlb'be. 
Abbon,  ah-bon(g)'. 
Abbotsford.  al>  bots-ffird. 

A  b  b  r  c  v  i  a  I  o  r  i  e ,  ah-  b  r a- ve-ah  - 
to're. 

Abbs,  abz. 

A  br  basin,  ab-kiish'e-ar 
AodaJ.  ab'dul. 

A  in  I  a  I  la  Bi.  ab-dfil'Iah. 

Alxlal  latif,  ab-dul-lah-tef . 
Ab<lal-malok.ab-dul-m:ih'lttk 
AlMlaionimns,  ab-do-luu'c- 
mu8. 

Alxlrlavi.  Hb-dul-ab've. 
Alxiera.  ab'dur-ah. 

A  bd-rl-liiulrr,  abd-el-kah'- 
dur. 

Abd  ills,  ab-de'ahs. 
Alxlomen,  ab-do'mSn. 

A  hdom  inals,  ftb-dom'e-nalz. 
Abdominoscopy,  ab-dom-e- 
nus'ko-pe. 

Abdul,  ab'dool. 

Abilur.  ab'door. 

Abeccilary,  a-be-se-da're. 

A  becedarian,a-be-se-da're-an. 
Abeel,  a-bel'. 

Abel,  a'bl,  or  a'bel. 

Abelard,  ah-ba-lahr'. 

Abelia,  a-bel'yah. 

Abelites,  a'bel-itz. 
Abelmosk,  a'hOI-mosk. 
Abeiiau,  ah'ban-ow. 
Abencerages,  ah-ban-tha- 
rah'lia. 

Aben-ezra.  ali-ban-az'rah. 
Abeusberg,  ah'banz-barg. 
Aber,  ai/ur. 

Aberavou.  ab-fir-a'vCn. 

Ahcrhrof  liwicU.  ab-tir- 
broth'ik. 

Abercrombie,  Sb-tir-krOm'be. 
Aberilare,  ftb-fir-dar'. 
Aberdeen,  ali-ur-den'. 
Aberdevine,  ab-ur-de-vln'. 
Aberlbil,  ab'Qr-foil. 
Abergavenny,  ab-ui-ga-ven'- 
ne. 

Aberli,  ah-bar'le. 
Abernethy,  ab-ur-neth'e. 
Abert,  a'bart. 

Aberuncator,  ab-e-riing'ka- 
tor. 

A  bery st w  i  t  h,  fib-tlr-ust'wlth. 
Abesta,  ah-vest'ab. 

Abex.  ah'baks. 

Abgillus.  ab-gtritis. 

Abbal,  ahb'abi. 

A  b li e b ba <1 .  Ab-hilb-bSd'. 
Abiail  Babrel,  ali-be-abd 
bah'ral. 


Abia t li ar .  Ab-i 'ali-th uh r. 
Abib.  ah'bib. 

Abiclaite,  a'bik-it. 
Abida-jebel,  ab-be-dah-zha'- 
bul. 

Abies,  a'boz. 

Abietie,  ili-e-et'Ik. 

Abietin.  a-bi'e-tin. 
Abietinete,  a-lie-tln'e-e. 
Abigail.  ab'e-gal. 

Alula.  all-be'Iali. 

A  bildgau ril,  ali-bfld'gtird. 
Abilene,  ab-e-le'ne. 

A  b  i  m el eeli ,  a-bim'e-l Ok. 
Abingdon.  ab'Ing-dQn. 
Abinger.  ab'in-jur. 
Abingdon.  ab'ing-tun. 

All  initio,  ab  e-neesli'yo. 
Abipon inns,  iib-e-po'ne-anz. 
Ahiqun,  Sb'e-kwaw. 
Abisbat.  ah-bes-balil'. 
Abisliai,  a-bisb'a-i. 

Abinzi,  ali-be-oot'se. 
Abkasia,  Sb-lcasU'e-ah. 
Ablaiiueation,  ab-la-kwe-a'- 
sliCm. 

Ablay,  alib-11'. 

Ahlcgmiua,  ah-bleg'me-nah. 
A  Men  ,  ab'lOll, 

Ablepsy,  ab'ISp-se. 
Abligurition,  A b-le-gu-rlsh'- 
uu. 

Abner,  ab'uur. 

Abnet,  ilb'net. 

Abnoba,  ahb'no-bah. 

Alio,  ah'bo. 

Aboite.  ah'bo-It. 

Abolla,  ab-bol'lah. 

Aboma.  ali-bo'tnah. 
Abomasum,  ab-o-ma'stim. 
Abomey.  ab-o-ma'. 

A  boo.  all-boot 

A  lioo-arish,  ah-boo-ah'reesh. 
Aborigines,  ftb-o-rij'i-nez. 
Abou  Uanifah,  ali'boo  ah'- 
ne-fali. 

Abou  Hannes,  ah'boo  han'- 
nez. 

Abmikir.  ali-boo-ker'. 

Abou Ifeda.  ali-bool'fa-dah. 
Aboville.  ab-bo-vel'. 

Abril,  ah'brah. 

Abrabanel,  ahv-rah-vah-nal'. 
Abracadabra,  ab-ra-ka-dab'- 
rali. 

Abraham,  a'brah-hiim. 

A  bra!  bos,  ah-brali'loz. 
Abramis.  ftb'rali-inls. 
Abranchians,a-bring'ke-finz. 
All  rallies,  ah-bralm'taz. 
Abrasion,  ab-ra'zban. 


Abrasite.  iib'ra-slt. 
Abratim,  a-brom'. 

Abraxas,  ah-braks'as. 

A bren  voi  r,  ali-broo-vwOr'. 
Abroma.  a-bro'mah. 
Alironia.  a-bro'ne-ali. 

A b i-o t a n n m .  ab-ro-ta'n 6m, 

A  b r  u d-  ban y  a,  o b-rood-bah n'- 
yali. 

Abrus.  a'brue. 

Abruzzn,  ah-broot'zo. 
Absalom,  ab'sali-lom. 
Abscission,  ab-slBh'un. 
Abscota,  ab-sko'tab. 
Absimarus,  ab-sim'a-rus. 
Absinthe,  ab-elnth'. 

Alls  in!  bine,  ab-sinth'In. 

A  bsi  bi  t  li  i  ti  in,  Ab-slu'tlie-tim. 
Absis,  ab'sis. 

A  bsorokas,  ab-so-ro'kSs. 
Absque  line,  iibs'kwe  hoc. 
Absque  tali  eausa,  abs'kvve 
ta'li  kaw'zali. 

Abstersion,  ab-stur'sliun. 
Absiirdnm,  ab-sur'dinn. 
Abu.  ali'boo. 

Abu-Bekr,  ah'boo-ba'kr. 
Abut  S  azl.  ah'bool  labz'l. 

A  buna,  a-bu'na. 

Alin ta,  ah-bu'tah. 

A  but  i  Ion.  ab-bn'te-lon. 
Abydenus,  ab-e-de'n us. 
Abydos,  ali-be'dos. 

Atiyo,  ali-be'yo. 

Abyss,  a-Us'. 

Abyssinia.  ab-Is-sm'yah. 
Acacalis,  a-kak'a-lis. 
Aeacia.  a-ka'she-ah. 
Aeaeius,  a-ka'shus. 
Academia,  ilk-a-de'me-ah. 
Academics,  ak-a-dem'lks. 
Academy,  a-kfld'e-me. 
Acadia,  ah-ka'de-ah. 
Aeadialite.  ali-ka'de-al-It. 
Acajou,  ak'ah-joo. 

Acaleph,  ak'ah-lof. 
Acalycine,  ali-kSl'e-sIn. 
Acalypba.  ah-kil'e-fah. 
Acaiiilioii,  ftk-im-boo'. 
Acamptosomes,  a-kamp'to- 
somz. 

Acanny,  ah-kSn'ne. 
Aranilia.  a-kan'thah. 

Acau t  hacete,  a-kfln-tha'se-e. 
Acanthion,  a-kfm'the-on. 
Acantboceplialans,  a-kan- 
tho-sefali-lnnz. 

Acantliocinus.  a-kan-lluls'e- 
nus. 

Acanthodactylus,  a-kin- 
tho-dak'til-Cis. 
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Aoantliotlernias  a-kan-tho- 

dur'mah. 

Aran  I  liadrs,  a-kan'thodz. 
Acailt  boll  moil ,  a-k;i  n-t  1 1 1 » 

1  e-m6n. 

A<*ii  lit  lion  in.  n-krm'tho-nln. 
Ai*an  f  lio  i»*i  i«,  a-kiin'tho-t is. 
Ara li ( liopoda,  a-kan-tbop'o- 
dah. 

Arantlioptny^ii,  a-kim- 
tln'p-tur-ij'e-e. 

A c*ti  ii  f  Bi  u  r u«,  ak-fin-thu'rus. 
A<  ant lius,  a-kaii'tbus. 
Acaims,  ab-ka'nbs. 

A<‘;inzii,  ab-kan 'se-e. 

A  fa  pci  III,  all  kali-pel'lah. 
Acapcilca.  ak-ab-pool  ko. 
Aearida1,  a-karV-de. 

Ara  run  ilia,  ak-ar-na^ie-ah. 
Acaroid,  ak'ar-oid. 

Arams,  ak'a-rus. 

Arasla,  ah-k&s'tah. 

Aral  alrpsia,  a-kat-ah-lep'- 
sbab. 

Aral liarsia,  ak-ah-thftr'eliah. 
Arra  I.aumilia,  ak'kab  lo- 
rfin'shab. 

Acrail,  ak'kahd. 
Arcrleranilo,  ak-sel-br-An'do. 
Arceiiilones*  ak-sen-do'nez. 
Arcm  lor  i  line, ak-sen-to-re'ne. 
A  r  r  i  a  r  cn  I  u  r4i ,  at-che-ak-a- 
too'rab. 

Arriaioli,  at-chah-yo'le. 
Arciprnser,  ak-se-pen'sur. 
Acri (litres,  ak-8ip'e-turz. 
Arripitrime,  ak-se-pit're-ne. 
Arripilrine,  Ak-se-pit'rln. 
Arrisnms,  ak-sls'mus. 
Arrins,  ak'she-bs. 

Arrola,  ak'ko-lah. 

Arrolatie,  ak-ko-labd' 
Arrolti.  ak-kol't©. 

Arromar.  ak'ko-miik. 
Arrompt,  ak-kownt'. 
Accord  ion.  ak-kor'de-bn. 
Aecorso,  ak-kor'so. 
Accourliruicnt,  dk-koosh'* 
mon(g). 

Accouclicur,  ak-koo'sboor. 
Arrouplo,  ak-kfip'l. 

A  cron  t  rente  u  is,  ak-koo't’i> 
ment8. 

Acrra,  ak'krah. 
Accrosciincnto,  fik-kresh-e- 

men'to. 

Accring-lon,  ak'krTng-tan. 
Areu8l>ilns,  ak-ku'be-tfis. 
Arrltltnna,  ab-Hal-dab'mab. 
Aerial rir,  a-sen'trik. 
Acrphal,  as'e-ial. 
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A.ccphfila,  a-s£fa-lah. 
Acophalophores,  a-sef-ah- 
luf'o-rcz. 

Acer,  a'sQr. 

Acerace®,  a-sur-a'se-e. 
Accra  ns.  a'sur-uns. 

Acerbi.  a-sur'be. 

Acerenza,  at-cha-ran'zah. 

A  ceric,  a-sfcr'ik. 

Acer! use,  a-eer'e-ne. 
Acerno,  ali-ck5r'n«*. 

4  f  ah-.ser'rahor. 

Acori  a,  j  all.cll-r/rah. 

Acestes,  ali-ses'tSz. 


Acetabulum,  a-set-iib'u-lum.  Acri,  ah'kre. 


Acoumcter,  ah-kon'me-thr. 
Acoust  ic,  a-kow'stik. 

Acqua,  ak'kwah. 

Acqua  pendente,  ak-kwah- 
pen-den'te. 

A  equal- in.  ak-kwah're-ah. 
Acqua  viva,  ak-kwah-ve'vah. 
Acqui.  ak'kwe. 

Acquia.  ak-kwe'ah. 
Acquiescence,  uk-we-£s'senz. 
Acrasy,  ak  ra-se. 

Acre,  a'kur. 

Acreage,  a'kur-" j. 

Accel  ins,  a-k  re'le-us. 


Acelal.  a-se'tal. 
Acetamide,  a-se'tah-mid. 
Acetate,  as'e-tiit. 
Acetometer.  as-e-tGm'e-tur. 
Acetone,  as'e-ton. 
Acetose,  fis'e-tbz. 

Acetous,  a-se'tws. 

Acetyle,  as'e-til. 

&ch,  ahk. 

fvchaby  tos,  ak-ah-be'tos. 
Acbsea,  ah-ke'yah. 
Achseniencs,  ah-ke-me'uez. 
Achteiiiuin.  ah-ke'ne-um. 
Acha*i,  ah-ke'I 


Acrid ii,  ah-krid'e-e. 
Acridoplia^i,  ah-kre-dof'ah- 

je. 

Acrisia,  ak-rizh'yah. 
Acrites,  ak're-tJz. 

Acroatic,  ak-ro-at'ik. 
Acrobat,  ak'ro-bat. 

A  c  roca  r  pi,  ak-ro-kar'pe. 
Acrocera  u  ilium,  ak-ro-se- 
raw'ne-um. 

A  c  r oc  li  o  r d  o  u .  ak -ro-ko r'don . 
Acrochorinthus,  ak-ro-ko- 
rln'tlius. 

Ac  rod  us,  ak'ro-diis. 


Achteorum  Statlo,  ak-e-o'-  Acropister,  ilk-ro-gas'tur. 


ruin  eta'she-o. 

Acliaia,  ah -k  a 'yah. 

Action ia,  ahka'ne-ah. 
Achard,  ak-sliuhr'. 
Acharnu*,  ali-kahr'ne. 
Achates,  ali-kn'tez. 

Achat iua,  ak-ali-lc'nah. 
Ache,  ak. 

Aclieen,  it-chen'. 
Acheloides,  ah-kGl'oi-dez. 
Achelous,  ak-e-lo'us 
Achenbacli,  kh'kan-bahk. 
Aclieni uni,  a-che'ne-um. 

A  c h en  w a  1 1 ,  ah 'kan  -  va  w  1 . 
Ac  her  uar,  a-kar'nalir. 
Acheron,  ak'c-n>n. 

Ache  roil  tin,  ft  k-e*  run  'shah. 
Acherset,  ak'ur-set. 
Achcrusia,  uk-ur-oo'zhali. 
Achill,  ilk'll. 

Acini  I  lea,  ak-il-le'ah. 
Achilles,  a-kll'lGz. 
Achiineiies,  ah-kira'e-nez. 


Acrolein,  ak'ro-lin. 
Acro^ens,  ak'ro-jenz. 
Acrolcpisidsc,  ak-ro-le-pis'- 
e-de. 

Acroliths,  fik'ro-lithz. 
Acromion,  ak-ro'me-On. 
Acron,  ah'kron. 

A  c  ro  n  y  cal,  a-k  ron'e-k  1 . 
Acropolis,  a-k rop 'o-lis. 
Acropolita,  ak-ro-pol'e-tah. 
Acrostichum,  a-kros'te-kum. 
A  C  ro  t  a  rs  i  u  ill ,  a  k-ro-tar'sh  iim 
Acroteri,  ah-kro-ta're. 
Acroteriuni,  ak-ro-te're-um. 
Acrothy niioii,  ak-ro-thim'e- 

UI1. 

Acrotic,  a-krot'ik. 

Ac  rot  onions,  a-krot'o-mus. 
Acta,  ilk'tah. 

Acta  liiiirna,  ilk'tah  tle-oor'- 
nah. 

Acta  Sanctorum,  ilk'tah 
sangk-to'rum. 

AcUeea*,  ak-te'e-e. 


Acliirite,  ak 'ir-T t. 

Achlamydeoiis,  &k-lah-mid'-  Aottea.  ak-te'ah. 

e-Cts.  Actjeon,  ak-te'on. 

Achinet,  all' mad.  Actions,  ak-te'us. 

Achinin,  ahk  nun.  Actia,  ak'te-ah. 

Adamite.  ahk'mit.  Actinism,  ak'tln-izm. 

Achonry,  ak'on-re.  Act inocamax,  ak-tin-oka'- 

Aclior,  a'kor.  maks. 

Ac  .iras,  a'krahs.  Actinocrinites,  ak-tin-ok'- 

Achray,  kk-rai'.  rin-Itz. 

Achromatic,  fik-ro-mat'ik.  Act  allog  raph,  ftk-tin'o-graf. 
Achromatism,  a-krom'a-  Actinoid,  ak'tin-oid. 

t!zm.  Actinolite,  ak-tln'o-lft. 

Achsai,  alik'sa.  Actiuoloffy.  ak-tln-ol'o-je. 

Aclityrka,  ahk-tur'kah.  Actinomeris,  4k-tin-oni'e-ris. 
Achy  r,  ah-keer'.  Actinometer,ak-tin-Cm'e-tar 

Achy  rant  lies,  ak-e-rau'thez.  Actinostome,  ak-tm'Cs-tom. 
Aci,  ah'clie.  Actinote,  &k 'tin-fit. 


Acia,  a'she-ah. 

Acicula,  a-sik'u-lali. 

Ac  ill.  as'id. 

Acid i met ry ,  iVse-dim'e-tre. 
Aciduhe,  a-sld'u-le. 
Aciform.  a'se-fOrm. 


Act  is,  ak'tis, 

Act  in  ill,  ak'shhnn 
Actins  Navaus,  ak'shus  na'- 
ve-us. 

Acton,  ak'tun. 

Actopan.  ak'to-pahn. 


Acilins  Glabrio,  a-sll'yus  Aotoriiles,  ak-tor'e-d:*z. 

gla'bre-o.  Actynolite,  ak-tin'o-lit. 

Acinaceous,  a-sTn-a'she-us.  Acuition,  kk-u-ish'un. 
Aci naci form,  a-siu-as 'e-form.  Aculcous,  a-ku'le-us. 


Acinose,  iis'e-noz. 

Acinus,  as'e-nus. 
Acipenser,  as-e-pfcn'sur. 
Acis,  ah'sl8. 

Aciurgry,  fts-e-ur'jo. 
Ackcn.  ah  kr.n. 

Aelides,  ak-li  dez. 
Aclinic,  a-klin'ik. 

Acme,  ik'me. 

Aemite,  ak'mit. 
Acmoiiitles,  ak-mon'i-deez. 
Acne,  iik'ne. 

Aenestis,  ak-nes'tis. 
Accemetas  as-e-me'te. 
Acolyte,  ak'o-lit. 

A  com  ah,  ah-ko'mah. 


Aconcagua,  iik-on-kah'gvvaw.  Adar,  a'dahr. 


Acumina,  a-ku'me-nah. 
Acuna,  ah-koo'nah. 
Acusilaus,  ah-ku-sll'a-hs. 
Acworth,  ak'wurth. 

Alla,  a'dah. 

Ailaba^a.  ah-dah-hah'gah. 

Ad  a  fooil  i  a.  ah-dah-foo'de-ah. 
Adagio,  a-da'jo. 

Adair,  a-<lar'. 

Ailal.  ah-dahl'. 

A<l  a  in.  ad'Am. 

Alla  ma  n  t  iea,ftd-ah-ma.n-te'ah. 
Ailanin r.  ah-dah'moor. 

Ail  ana,  ah-dah'nah. 
Ailansoii,  ah-dan-sdn(g'). 
Adapts,  ah-da'pis. 


Aeon  i  t  ales,  a-kou-e-ta'tez. 
Aconite,  ak'o-nit. 
Aconitine,  a-kon'e-tin. 
Aeontens,  ah-kon'te-us. 
AcOlltia,  a-kon'she-ah. 
Acontins,  a-kon'slius. 
Aeopie,  a-kbp'Ik. 

Aeor,  a'kor. 

Aeoaais,  ak'o-rfis. 
Aeosmia,  a-kos'me-ah. 
Acosta.  ah-ko8'tah. 


Ail  arbit  rium.adar-bit're-um 
Ailarme,  ali-dar'mo. 

Ailarsa,  ah-dahr'sah. 

Ailatis,  ad'a-tis. 

Adda.  Ad'daii. 

Aililax,  Ad'dAks. 
Ailileinliim.  Ad-d5n'dum. 
Addict!,  Ad-dik'ti. 

Aili! i n ^ to n.  Ad'ding-tun. 
Addison.  Ad'dc-sun. 

Add  net  or.  Ad-duk'tor. 


Acotyledons,  a-kot-e-le'ddnz.  Ailcl,  ah-dal'. 

A  conchy,  ah-koo'slie.  Adelaide,  Ad'e-laid. 


Ailelantailo,ali-da-lAn-tab'do. 
Ailelin^.  ad'el-ing. 

Ailelites,  ah'dal-itz. 

Adel  nan .  ftd'al-now. 

Ail elo poll,  a-del'o-pod. 
Ailelphi,  a-del'fe. 
Ailelpholite.  a-dCd'fo-lft. 
Allel pllOIIS,  a-del'fus. 
Adelsber^,  ad'alz-barg. 

Ailel ii n^,  ah'da-loong. 
Ailemar.  Ad-e-mahr'. 

Aden,  a'den. 

A il  e n  a  I  ^  i  a,  a-d en-al  'je-ah . 
Aliena ra.  ah-dan-ah'rah. 
Allen  lin  rg,  ah'dan-boorg. 
Ailenkalessi.a'dAn-kah-les'se 
Adenoid,  Ad'e-noid. 
Ailenose,  ad'e-nOz. 
Ailenosty  lea*,  a-de-nostil'e-e. 
A  ile  not  only,  a-den-6t'o-me. 
Adeoilatns,  ad-e-o-dah'tus. 
Aileps.  a'<leps. 

Aderheitzan.ah-dar-blt'zahn. 
Ailersbaeh,  ah'darz-bak. 
Ailes,  a'deez. 

Ailessena rians,  a-des-sin-a'- 
re-ioz. 

Ail  ennilem,  ad  e-un'dem. 

All  tinem.  Ad  fi'nem. 

Aii hat- Bullion lat,  ad-aht-ed- 
doo'laht. 

All  he  I  me.  Ad'helm. 
Ailliemar,  ah-da-mahr'. 
Adhesion,  fid-he'zhun. 

Ail  hominem.  Ad  hom'in-um. 
A 1 1  i  a  n  t  n  ill ,  a-d  e- a  n  't  u  m . 
Adiaphorites,a-de-a-for'e-tez 
A d  i  a  p  Ii o  r o u s ,  a-de-af'o-r us . 
Adiapueustia,  ad-e-ap-noos'- 
te-ah. 

Ailiarrhiea,  ah-d i-a r-re'ali . 
Ail  aa  thermic.  Ad-i-a-tliur'uiik 
Allien,  a-bdyoo'. 

Ails^e.  ali-de'ja. 

Ail i man t ns,  Ad-e-m An'tus. 

Ail  in  tin  it  n  m.  Ad  ln-fio'e-tum 
Aili  note,  Ad'in-ol. 

Ail  iiiqiiireiiilnm,  ad  id- 
kwe-ren'dum. 

Ail  interim,  ad  In-te-rira. 
Adipic,  a-dlp'ik. 

Ail  i  pocerate,  ad-e-pos'e-rat. 
Ail ipoccrc.  id'e-po-ser. 

Adi  pay,  Ad'ip-se. 
Adirondack,  Ad-e-ron'dak. 
Ailive,  Ad'e-ve. 

Ail j u n t a,  fid-j  u n 'tali. 

Ail  |  uta^e,  Ad'joo-taj. 
Adjutant,  ad  'j oo-t  Ant. 
Ailjy^urh,  Ad'je-goor. 

Ail  la  t  ns,  Ad-la'tus. 

Adler,  Ad'Iar. 

Ail  libitum,  ad  lib'e-tum. 
Ailmali.  Ad'mah. 
Ailmar^inate,  ad-mar'jin-at. 
Ail  met  us.  ad-me'ths. 

Ail m i n iele,  Ad-mm'e-kl. 

Ail  in  i  t  t  at  ii  r.  Ad-niit'ta-t ur. 
Ailmonitio  Fustium,  Ad- 
mo-nisli'yo  fus'te-um. 

Ad  moil  it  ioner,  ad-mo-ne'- 
shon-ur. 

Ailnaseent.  ad-nas'sent. 

Ailna la  t  iinica.  ad'na-tah  tu'- 
ne-kah. 

Ailnatus,  Ad'na-tus. 

Adobe,  ah-do'ba. 

Adolphus,  a-dol'fus. 

A  lion  i,  ah-do'ne. 

Ailon i  Bezek,ah-do-ne  ba'zak. 
Adoiiijah,  ad-o-ui'jah. 
Adonis.  a-do'ni8. 

Ail  or,  a'dOr. 

Ailorea,  Ad-o-re'ah. 

Adorno,  ah-dor'no. 

Alton  a’,  ah 'door. 

Allow a,  ad'o-wah. 

Ail  poiidus  omnium.  Ad 
pun'dus  om'ne-um. 

Ad  qnoil  ilamiium,adkwod 
dAm'num. 

Ailra,  ahd'rah. 

Ad  ram  pat  ii  ill,  ad-ram-pah- 

tam'. 

Ail  rainy  ti,  Ad-rAm'e-te. 

Ad  rara.  ah-drah'rah. 
Aiirasta,  ah-dras'tali. 

Ail  cast  ia.  ah-dras'te-ah. 

Ad  rets,  ah-dra'. 

Ailria,  ah'dro-ah. 

Adrian,  a'dre-an. 

Ailriaico,  ah-dre-ah'no. 

Ail rianopliu  ali-dre-an-o'pl. 
Adriatic,  a-dre-at'ik. 

Adroit,  u-droit'. 

Ailscriptus  Cilcbte,  ad- 
skrip'tus  gle'be. 

Ailsiilella,  Ad-se-del'Iali. 

Ail  u  I  ar i a .  Ad-u-la're-ah, 

Ail n  I c.  Ad 'y ul. 

Allllllaill,  ah-dul'lam, 
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A«5ultorin«>,  a-dW'tfir-In. 

A<1  iimpoor,  lid-um-pooi'. 

A«l H n<-i  t y.  ii-il un'se-te. 

A dustion,  a-ilust'yun. 

A<1  valorem.  Ad  va-lo'r6m. 
A<1  versa,  ad-vDr'sah. 

A<l versaria,  Ad-vdr-sa're-ah. 
A«l  vocal  ns  tliaboli,  ad-vo- 
k a't  lis  di-ab'o-le. 

Ally.  ah'de. 

Ally  n a m  ia,  Ad-e-na'me-ah. 
Ally  tu in,  ad'e-tum. 

Ailze.  Adz. 

Aa,  e'uh. 
aFactis,  e'ah-ku8. 

ABciiliiim,  e-sld'yum. 
iFdessa,  e-des'sah. 
yKili  Ic,  e'dll. 

Aeta.  a-e'lah. 

Asades,  e-gah'dez. 
uF^a*,  e'je. 

Agseon,  e-je'on. 

Agagrt*.  e'gah-gra. 
Agaleos,  e-ga'le-os. 

Agean.  e-je'Au. 

AgaMiM.  e-je'us. 

AE^eus,  e'jus. 

Agiale.  e-ji'a-le. 

Agiilius  ile  coluinna, 
e-jid'e-us  do  ko-lum'nah. 

AO"  ilia,  e-jil  e-iih. 

^Fgj'Ilops,  e-jil'ops. 

Agina.  e-ji'uah. 
iKgiiiotsi.  e-jln-e'tah. 

.  Kg  inliai  il.  eg'in-hArd. 
Agiocus,  e-gi'o-kus. 

AEj;is.  e'jls. 

^Fg  istus,  e-jis'tus. 

AC^irin.  e'jur-In. 

^Fj^le,  e'glt*. 

^F^letes.  e'gle-tez. 
Agoceros,  o-go'se-ros. 
Agopliony.  e-gof'o-ne. 
Agospotauios,  e-gos-pot'a- 
mds. 

Agyptiacuni.  e-jip-ti'a-kum. 
.Fgyptus,  e-jip'tus. 

AE1,  al. 

AElfric,  al'frlk. 

Alia,  o'l e-ali. 

^Flianus,  e-le-a'nhs. 

All sus,  o'le-us. 

Aello,  «a'el-lo. 

AIM.  ahlst. 

Aelterre,  ahl-tar'. 

Aanilia.  e-mel'yah. 

Am i I ian us,  o-mil-e-a'nus. 
Almilius.  e-mil'e-us. 

Aliens,  o-ne'A8. 

Anoid,  c-ne'id. 

Aeiitt**  ah'ang. 

^Foloan.  c-o'le-An. 

Alolipilc.  e-ol'e-pll. 

Aolus,  o'o-lus. 

Aon,  e'On. 

Aotana,  e-o-tali'nah. 

Alp  inns,  e-pi'n  us. 

Aer,  a'er. 

Ara,  e'rah. 

A  ra  rin  in,  e-ra're-um. 
Aerides,  a'ur-idz. 

Aerie,  a're. 

Aer i  us,  a-e're-us. 

Alrneii,  er'nan. 
Aerodynamics,  a-£r-o-de- 
nam'iks. 

Ac  roe,  ah'ro. 

Aeroeskiobi ng,  ah-ro-ski-o'- 
bang. 

Aerolite,  a'er-o-llt. 

Aerol  it  holo^y,  a-er-o-le- 

thfll'o-je. 

A  e  r o  i n  e t  r y ,  a-6 r-om 'e-t re. 
Aeronaut,  a'er-o-nawt. 
Aerophobia,  a-er-o-fo'be-ah. 
Aeropliyte,  a'er-o-flt. 

A e rosco py ,  a-er-Os'ko-pe. 
Aerosite,  a'er-o-sit. 
Aerostat.  a'c*r-o-stat. 
Aerostat  ion,  a-er-os-ta'shun. 
Aersehot.  ahr'skOt. 

Aersens,  uhr'sauz. 
Arugiiioii«»,  e-roo'je-nus. 

A  r UiiO.  e-roo'go. 

A  ruins,  e-roo'lus. 
Aeruscatores,  e-rus-kah'to- 
rez. 

Ascliymite,  os'ke-mlt. 
Aseliines,  es'ko-m-z. 

Asch  i* ion,  es'kre-on. 
Aseliyliis,  es'ke-ltis. 

Ase ii  1  a  p i  ns,  6s-k u-la'pe-us. 
Ascii  I  us,  es'ku-lus. 

Asop.  e'sbp. 

Asopus,  O-80'pflS. 

As  tin*  ties,  es-thet'ilvB. 

As  t  i  v  a  I ,  ^8-t  i'val. 
Aotheoganious,  a-e-the-dg'a- 
mus. 

A tlier,  o'thrir. 

Athiops,  e'the-op/.. 


Athokirrin.  o-thok'ir-rTn. 
Athrioscope,  e'thri-o-skdp. 
At  Ii  nsa.  e-thu'zah. 
Atiolo^y,  e-ti-ol'o-je. 
Action,  a-e'te-on. 

Aetites,  a-o-ti'tez. 

Act  ins.  a  e'shhs. 

Atobates.  o-to-ba'tez. 
Atolia.  e-to'l e-ah. 

A  ter,  a 'fur. 

Alla,  affah. 

A  ttet  t  noso.  af-fiit-n-o'zo. 

A  tliche,  af-fo'sha. 

A  til  at  us.  af-fla'tus. 

A dogados,  fif-fo-gah'doz. 
Affre,  alifr. 

AtlVeitght,  Hf-frat'. 

A  Hi- j- lit,  fif-frlt'. 

A  tiro n  tee,  af-trunt-ee'. 
Afghan,  af'gahn. 

A  fg  ha  ii  i  st  a  n  .af-galm'es-tahn. 
Afioni,  ah-fe-oom'. 

A  fortiori,  a  fOr-she-o're. 

At  ra.  ah'frah. 

A frayoln.  ah-frah-go'lah. 
Alraiecesados,  ali-lriln-sa- 
sali'duz. 

A  I  ran  ia,  ah-frah'ne-ah. 

A  frail  ins.  a-fra'ne-&s. 
Afreedis.  ali-fre'dls. 

Africa,  af're-knh. 

Afrikeali,  flf-ra-ke'ah. 
Afsltars.  afsliahrz. 

Alton,  aft  Cm. 

Afznl-Ghur,  if-zool-goor'. 
Asa.  a'gak. 

Agably,  ag'ali-lda. 

Ag'ades,  ag'ah-dez. 

Asa<l  i  r.  ag'ah-dcer. 

Assag'.  a'gig. 

Ag’almalolile.ag-al-mit'o-irt. 
Aiiallcga.  ali-gal-la'gah. 

Agra  I  loc  Ii  n  in .  a-gal  lo'chum. 
Asalma,  a-gul'inah. 

A  gam  a.  a-ga'mali. 

A  g  aums  flg'a-me. 
Agamcdes.  flg-ah-me'dez. 
Agnmcmnon.Sg-ah-mf'm'nCn 
Agamenticus,  ag-a-men'te- 
kfis. 

Agami.  fig'ah-me. 

Agana.  ali-gali'iinh. 
Aganippe,  fig-a-nlp'pe. 
Agapas  flg'a  pe. 
Agnpsrmoiiians,  ag-a-pe- 

uio  ne-Ans. 

A  g  a  pa  n  t  li  us.  f  g-a-pau'th&a. 
Agapfla*.  a-gap'c-te. 
Agapliite,  Sg'a-flt. 
Agapctns,  ag-a-pe'tQs. 

Agar,  a'gar. 

Agaricus.  a-gar'e-kus. 
Agasias,  a-ga'she-Ss. 
Agasicles.  a-giis'e-klez. 
Agassiz,  ah-gas'alz. 

Agata,  Sg'ali-ta. 

Agate,  flg'at. 

Agatha,  fg'ali-thali. 
Agatliarciiides,  ag-a-thir'- 
ke-daez. 

A  ga  t  li  a  r  c  ti  ns.  fi  g-a-thar'kue. 
Agatliis,  iig'a-this. 
Agathocles.  a  gatli'o-klez. 
Agathon.  ab'gaii-tun. 

Agatliopli. vllu m.  ag-a-tbof*- 

fe-lum. 

Agatliyrsus.  Sg-a-thur'sus. 
Agatize,  iig'a-tiz. 

Agatton.  ali-gat'ton. 

Agave,  a-ga've. 

Agaveie,  a-ga've-e. 

Agile,  aligd. 

Agileii,  ahg'da. 

Ageila,  ab-ja'dali.  / 

Agelaime.  ali-je-li'ne. 
Agclastus,  a-je-las'tus. 

A  gel  noth,  aj'61-nOth. 

Agen.  ab-zhan(g')- 

Agenda,  a-jen'dah. 

Agenois,  ab-zban-waw'. 
Agenor,  a-go'nor. 

Ageiloria.  a-ga-110're-ab. 
Ager,  ab-zlia'. 

Agesanilcr.  Aj-e-san'dur. 
Agesilaus.  a-jes-e-la'ua. 
Agesipolis,  kj-e-slp'o-lls. 
Agga,  ag'gali. 

Agger,  iig'car. 

Aggersli ays.  Sg'gars-booa, 
Aggcroe,  as-gal-oo'a. 
Aggersnnil,  Sg'gar-soond, 
Aggerzeen,  ag'gar-zan. 
Agliaboe  iig'ah-bo. 
Agbaitoe.  Sg'ab-do. 

Aglirim.  awb-rim'. 

Agile,  aj'il. 

Agillochiim,  a-jirio-chfinfl. 
Agilulf.  ij'e-lblf. 
Agincourt,  ab-zhahn-koor'. 
Agio,  ab'je-o. 

Agiotage,  ab'je-o-ty. 
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Agis,  a'jls. 

Agitato,  ab-zhe-tali'to. 
Aglaia.  ag-la'ya. 
Agiaope,  ag-la'o-po. 
Aglasoun,  ag'lab-soon. 
Aglet,  fig'let. 

Agile,  ali'gle. 

Aginet,  ag'met. 
Agnadclllo.  alin-yah-dSVlo. 
Agnail,  ig'aal. 

Agnaito,  alm-yah'uo. 
Agnes,  ag'nez. 

Agnew,  ag'ii u. 

Agno,  ag'no. 

Agnolo,  ahn-yo'Io. 


Ai,  ali'o. 

Aias,  t'yahs. 

Aichmalotareli,  ak-mal'o- 
tahrk. 

Aide-de-camp,  addc-kbii(g)' 
Aids,  a'Gdz. 

Aigle,  I'gl. 

Aignan,  In'ySn. 

Aigrette,  a-gret'. 
Aigne-marine,  iig-mah-r6n‘ 
Aigues-Mortes,  ag-uiort'. 
Aiguille,  a-geel'. 
Aiguillettes,  a-geel-lcts'. 
Aiguillon,  a-ge'yuu(g). 
Aignisee.  a-gWsa. 

Aiken,  a'ken. 

Aikin,  a'kln 


Agnomen,  ag-nu  men. 

Agnoni,  ahn-yo'ne.  _  _ _ _ 

Agnotlierium,  ag-no-the're-  Ailantus,  a-ian'tus. 

Ilm-  Ailettes,  al-lets'. 

Agnus  castus,  fig-nuskas'tCis.  Aimoin.  a-moiii'. 
Agnus  l»ei,  ag'ims  ile'i.  Ain,  ahn(g)'. 

Agobard,  ag-o-baril'.  A i n-tab, ah-en-tabb'. 

Agogebic,  a-gOg'e-bllc.  Ainsworth,  anz'wurt'a. 

Agon,  ah'gCn.  ^  Aion,  a'yon. 

Agones  4'npitolini,a-go'nez  Airdrie,  ar'dre. 

ka-pU-o-li’m.  Aire,  ar. 

Agonistes,  Sg-o-nis'tez.  Aisle,  II. 

Ageniios,  a-go'iie-ua.  Aisne,  In. 

Agonothetes.  iig-o-no-the'tSz.  Aisse,  a-sa'. 

Agon  ns,  ali-go'n&s.  Ait,  at. 

Agoona.ah-goo'uah.  Aitchbone,  acb-bun'. 

Agoracritus,  ag-o-rak're-tus.  Aitkin,  at'kiu. 
Agortea,  ag-o-re'ali. 


Agoreus,  ag  o-re'us. 
Agosta,  ak-gds'tah. 

Agot,  ah-go'. 

Agouara,  ali-goo-ah'rah. 
Agouti,  a-goo'ie. 

Agows.  alig'ooz. 

Agra,  a'gr-ali. 

Agreda,  ah-gra'dab. 
Agrestic,  a-gres'tik. 
Agricola,  a-grik'u-lali. 
Agriculture,  ag-ie-kdlt'ydr. 
Agrigen  turn,  ag-re-jen'tum. 
Agrimony,  ag're-mo-ue. 
Agriopes,  a'gre-u-pez. 
Agrippa.  a-grip'pali. 
Agrippina,  ilg-grlp-pi'nah. 
Ag  ro n o  m  y ,  a-giv n'o-mo. 
Agrosteie,  a-gii.s'te-e. 


Aix,  aks. 

—  la  t'hapelle,  -lali  shali-pel'. 
— les  Stains,  -laz  bain. 
Aizoon.  i-zoon'. 

Ajaccio,  ali-yat'cho. 

Ajalon.  ah'zlia-lon. 

A jan,  ab-zbabn'. 

Ajax,  a'jaks. 

Ajeho,  i  yc-ho'. 

Ajmere,  alij'mSr. 

Ajuga,  a-joo'gali. 

Aj  ugese,  a-joo'ge-e. 

Aj  iiruoca,  ali-zoo-roo-o'kah. 
Ajutage,  aj'u-taj. 

Akabali,  ak'ah-bah. 

Akan  i  icon,  a-kau'te-kiiu. 
Akbar,  ak'buhr. 

Akce,  ali-ke'. 

Akensiile,  a'ken-sld. 


Agrosteimna.fig-io-stem'mah  Aker  man,  ah'kar-mahn. 
Agrostis,  a-grbs'tis.  Akkissar,  ak-his'sabr, 

Agrostograpliy,  ag-rus-tCig'-  Aklilat,  ahk-laht'. 

m-fe.  Alci,  a'ke. 

Agua.  ah'gwah.  Akimbo,  a-klm'bo. 

Aguadilla.  ali-gwah-dGl'yah.  Akiska,  ali-kes'kak. 
Aguas  calientes,  -knl-eCn'-  Alika,  ak'kali. 

taz.  Akootan,  ali-koo'taluy. 

Agua  Fria,  -fre'ah.  Akrabbim,  ak-rab'bim. 

Ague.  a'gu.  Alcreyri,  abk-ra're. 

Agueda.  ah-gwa'dali.  Akron,  ak'rCn. 

Aguesseau,  ali-g-s-so'.  Akserai,  ak'ser-a-e. 

Aguila,  ah-glie'lah.  Aksbelir,  ahk-shir'. 

Aguilar  «le  la  Frontera,  Aksoo,  ak'soo. 

ah-ghe-Iar'  da  lull  frOll-ta'rah.  Aksu,  .ik'soo. 

Agnjari,  ah-goo-yab'ie.  Aktagli,  alc'tali. 


Agnl.  ah'gool. 

Agulhas,  ah-gool'yahz. 
Agyleus,  a-ge-le'us. 
Agylla.  a-jll'lah. 

Agy  11  Ilians,  ii-jln'ne-Hiis. 
Agyrium,  ab-je're-uin. 
Aiiah.  a'hab. 

Ahniita,  ab-an'tah. 

Altar,  a'balu*. 
Ahascragli,  ali-&s'krah. 
Aiiasuerus,  a-bas-u-e'riis. 
Allans,  all-bows'. 

Ahava,  ali-hali'vah. 
Ahaz.  a'haz. 

Ahaziali.  a-ha-zi'ah. 
Ahiah,  a-hi'ali. 

Ahiezer,  a-hi'e-zQr. 
Allijail,  a-liijah. 
Altimanz,  a-liIm'a-Sz. 
Ahimeleeli.  a-hmi'e-lek. 
Aliinoam,  a-hln'o-aui. 
Aliiolo,  ah-yo'lo. 

Allira,  a-hi'iab. 
Ahithophel,  a-hlth'o-fSl. 
Allien,  ah'lau. 
Atilwardt,  ahl'oohSrt. 


Aktcboli,  filc-teb'o-lo. 
Akwambu,  ak-wkui'boo. 
Akzib,  ik'zeeb. 

Akyab,  ak'e-ub. 

Al,  ai. 

Ala,  a'lah. 

Alaba,  ali-lab'bah. 

A labama,  41-ali-bah'oinh. 
Alilbast rum,  al-a-bas'triim. 
A  In  bat,  al'a-bat. 

Alabes,  al'a-bez. 

Alaelina,  al'ali-kwaw. 
Alacoque,  ah'lah-kolc. 
Alaerane,  al-ab-kran'. 
Alacta,  a-lak'tah. 

Aladagb,  ftl-ah-dah'. 
Alndan.  ali-lak'dan. 

Alsea,  a-le'ah. 

Ala  i,  a-le'e. 

A  la  Fran^aise,  ah  lak 

fr<5n(g)-sa'. 

Alagtaey,  Sl'ab-ga. 

Alagoa.  al-ah-go'ah. 

Alagon,  41'ali-gon. 

A  la  Cfrecque,  ah  lah  grak'. 
Alain,  ah-lan'. 

—  t  ’bar  tier,  -sbahr-te-a'. 


Alimedabad,  ah-med-a-bSd'. 

Ahmed  khan,  ah'med  kabn.  —  de  l'Isle,  -da  lei'. 
Alimednuggur,  ab-med-  Alais,  ah-la'. 

nQg'gur.  Alajueia,  ah-la-oo-alali. 

Alnneiipoor,  ali-med-poor'.  Alukauauda,  al-a-kab-nan'- 
A limed  Shall  el  Abdaly,  dab. 

shall  el  ab'dab-le.  Alala,  a-la'la. 

Alimooil,  ab'mood.  Alalia.  a-Ia'le-ah. 

Aliogliill,  ah-lio'gll.  Alalite,  kl'a-llt. 

Aliolibainali.  a-liol-e-ba'mab.  Alamance,  ul'a-mans. 


Aliouai,  ah-oo'I. 
Ahrberg,  ahr'barg. 
Alit'ian,  ah  i'e-nn. 
Abriinau,  ab're-mfin. 
Akrwealer,  ahr-wl'lar. 
Aiiuitzol,  ah-weet'zobl. 
Alum,  ah'oon. 

Alius,  ali-oos'. 


A I  a  ill  a  n  ■  a,  a  1-ii-ma'ne-ah. 
Alanianes.  .il-a-ma'iiez. 
A  lamas,  Sl'ali-mahs. 
Alameda,  ab-lah-ma'dab. 
Alamire,  ab-lah-me'ra. 
Alamo,  al'ah-mo. 
Alamoile,  al  a-mod'. 
Alamort,  ali-la-uiOrt', 


Alamos,  kl'a-miiz. 

Alan,  al'an. 

A  l’Anglaise,  all  lang-gla'. 
Alangiaeea*.  a-lin-je-a'se-e. 

.  Alangiuin,  a-lan'jo-uni. 
Alani,  a-la'ni. 

Alania,  a-Ia’ne-nh. 

Alanine,  kl'a-nln. 

A  Ian  I  bus,  a-lfin'ilius. 

.  Alanline,  a-lan'tln. 

A  la  Folaecn,  ah  lapo-lak'lcah 
Alaqna,  fil'a-kwaw 
Alar,  a'lar. 

Alara,  ali-lab'rab. 

Alii  rat,  fill-lull 'raf. 

Alarcon,  ali-lar-kon'. 

A  lares,  a-la'ivz. 

Alarie,  al'a-rlk. 

Alary,  Sl'a-re. 

Alas.  a-Iiis'. 

Alasltari,  fil-iish'a-ro. 
Ala-Slielir,  al-ab-shar'. 
Alaska,  a-las'kali. 
Alitsinadon.  a-las'ma-ddu. 
Aiassio,  ab-lks'se-o. 

Alain* ,  a-Ia'te. 

Ala-Tagh,  ab-lali-tah'. 
Alatamalia,  ab-lut-a-mah-ah 
Alate,  a'lat. 

A  lat  ere,  a  lat'ur-e. 
Alaternus,  iil-a-tur'nus. 
Alatri,  ah-luli'trc. 

Alatyr,  fll'a-teer. 

Alaiiila,  a-law'dab. 

A  lava,  ah-lali'vah. 

A 1  ba.  iil'bah. 

A 1  ba-longa,  al'bab-lbng'gah. 
Albacete.  iil-bab-tba'ia. 

Alba  de  'Formes,  -da  tOr'maz. 
Alban,  anl'bkn. 

Albstnese.  al-bah-naz'. 
Albani.  al-bjih'nc. 

Albania,  41-ba'ue-ah, 
Albano,  al-bali'uo. 

Albany,  fil'ba-ne. 
Albarium.  al-ba're-um. 
Albata,  kl-ba'tah. 
Albategni,  ul-bali-ta'ne. 
Albeit.Tlw  l-be'it. 
Albemarle,  al-be-marl'. 
Albenga,  al-bfm'guli. 
Albergati  tapaeelli,  kl- 
bar-gali'to  kab-pah-chel'le. 
Alberie,  al’ba-rlk. 
Alberoui,  itl-ba-ro'ne. 
Albert,  il'burt. 

Alberti,  al-b.ir'te. 

A 1  ber t  i  nel  1  i ,  al-bar-ten-Cl'le. 
Albertite,  al'burt-It. 
Albertus,  al-bur'tiis. 

AIB»i,  al-be'. 

Albia,  al'be-ah. 

A 1  bicore,  al'be-kor. 
Albigenses,  iil-be-jen'sCz. 
Albinism,  al'bc-nizm. 
Albinos,  al-bi'nds. 

Albinus,  fil-bl'uus. 

Albion,  ai'be-Cn. 

Albiones,  al'be-o-nCz. 

A 1  bite,  al'blt. 

Albon,  alil-bffii(g)'. 

AS  bora,  al'bo-rah. 

Alborak,  ai-bCr'ak. 

A I  bo  ran.  al-bo'ran. 

Albret,  al-bni'. 

Al  bueasa,  a l-boo-kah'sab. 
Albncilia,  al-bn-siria.il. 
Albuera,  al-boo-a'rali. 
Albufeira,  al-boo-fa'e-rab. 

A I  b  lifer  a,  a  1-boo-fa'ral  i . 
Albuginea,  al-bu-jlu'e-ah. 
Albugo,  al-bu'go. 

Albula,  ai-boo'lnh. 
Albumen,  al-bu'niSn. 
Albuminoid,  al-bu'mm-oid. 
A I  buq  nerq  u  e,  al-boo-kar'ka. 
A 1  burg,  al'boorg. 
Alburnum,  iU-lfur'uuin. 
Albus  1'agus,  al'bus  pa'gus. 
Alb.v,  al-be'. 

Aleseus.  al-se'us. 

Alciibest,  ai'kub-est. 

Alcaic,  fil-ka'Ik. 

Alcaid,  ul-kad'. 

Alcala,  al-kali'lab. 

Alcaiai raz,  al-kab'la-trahz. 
Alcalde,  al-kal'ile. 
Aleamenes,  al-kam'e-nez. 

A  leant  o,  41-kab'mo. 

Aleaniz,  al-kun-yeth'. 

A  lean  tara.  al-kfl  u-tah'rah. 

A  lean  tarilla,  al-k&u-tah-rSl'- 
yab. 

Alearaz.  jil-kab-rith'. 
Alcarraza,  al-kab-rah'thab. 
Alcazar,  fil-kah'tbSr. 
Aleedinida*.  fil-se-dln'ede. 
Alcedo.  al-se'do. 

Aleestes,  fil-ses'tez. 

Aleest  er.  aula'tur. 

Aklieiiiy,  al'ke-me. 
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Aleibiades.  fil-ee-bi'ab-d:z. 
Aleides,  al-si'dez. 

AEeiila*.  al'se-de. 

Aleintiis.  al'se-mus. 

A  lei  uie,  ill'se-ne. 

A  lei  nous,  al-sln'o-us. 

A  leiope,  kl-si'o-pe. 
Aleipiiron,  iil'se-frCin. 
Alcira,  41-tbe'rah. 
Alekmaar,  ablk-mahr7. 

.  Alenueon.  alk-me'en. 
Aleman,  aik'niiin. 
Alcmena,  idk-me'nah. 

A  leo,  ul'ko. 

Alcona,  al-ko'nab. 
Alcoometer,  iil-ko-brn'e-tOr. 
Aleora,  al-lco'rah. 

Alcoran.  alTco-ian. 

Alcove,  al'lcoT. 

Aleoy,  iil-lioi'. 

Alcuin,  SlTcwin. 
Alcyonaeea.  al-se-o-na'se-ah. 
Alcyone,  kl-si'o-ue. 
Alcyonia  I'alus,  fil-se-o'ne 
ah  pa'lus. 

Alcyonidse,  51-Be-Cn'e-de. 
Alcyonite,  kl'se-On-It. 

.  Alcyonium,  al-se-u'nc-um. 
Aldabra,  ill-da'brah. 

Aldan,  alil'dahu. 
Aldborougb.  ald'bro. 

A 1  de  ba  ra  u ,  al-deli'a-rfin. 
Aldegrever,  41-da-gra'vbr. 
Aldcliyds.  41'de-bldz. 
Aldelyd,  al'de-IId. 

Alden.  aul'den. 

Alderley,  aul'dur-le. 
Alderney,  aul'di.r-ne. 

.  Aldershot,  auI'dur-sliCt. 
Aldie.  aul'de. 

A  111  i  lie.  al'dln. 
Aldobraudini,  fil-do-bran 
de'ue. 

A  Ido  va  n  d  us,  a  1-do-van'dus. 
Aldstoue,  aldz'tku. 

Aldus,  41'di.s. 

Alea,  a-le'ah. 

AIectoromachy,a-Iek-trom' 

a-lce. 

Aleetrurime.a-lCk-ti'oo're-no 
Alectryomaucy,  a-lek-tre-o- 

man'se. 

Alectura.  fd-ek-tu'rab. 
Aleman,  ab-la-mabn'. 
Alemanni,  al-e-nniu'ne. 
Alembert,  -lon-bkr'. 
Alembic,  u-lem'bik. 

A  lemtejo.  ab-lalin(g)ta'zbo. 
Alen^on.  ah-lon(g)-son(g/. 
Alenio,  ah-la'ne-o. 

Aleppo,  ah-lep'po. 
Alessandria,  n!-es-san'dre-ah 
Alessi,  ali-las'se. 

Alessio,  ab-les'se-o. 

Aletris,  a-le'tris. 

Aleurites,  il'yoo-rltz. 
Aleurometer,  al-yoo-rom'e- 
tur. 

Aleutian,  ah-loo'she-ahn. 
Alexander,  41-eks-kn'dur. 
Alexandretta,  al-eke-in- 
dret'tnh. 

Alexandria,  al-eks-an'dre-ah. 
Alexandrine,  al-eks-an'drin. 
Alexandroosh,  ali-leks-au- 

droosk'. 

Alexipharmie,  a-lcks-e-far'- 
mik. 

Alexis,  ai-Sks'is. 

A  ley  bey,  ah-la'lm. 

Altar- liagli,  al-fabr-dabg'. 
Alfaro,  kl-fa'ro. 

A  Held,  al'felt. 

A 1  feints,  al-fe'nns. 

Altieri.  al-fe-a're. 

Alfonso,  al-fon'so. 

A 1  ford,  al'furd. 

A 1  fort,  Sl-for'. 

Alfred,  al'frgd. 

Algae,  al'ge. 

Algardi,  al-gabr'de. 

A 1  gari  n  ej  o,  al-gali-re-na'bo. 
A  lgaroba,  al  gab-ro'bab. 
Algarotli,  ai'ga-roth. 
Algarotti,  al-gab-rot'te. 
Algarve,  al-gabr'va. 
Algebra,  U'je-brah. 
Algeqiras,  al-ha-tlie'ralis. 
Algemesi,  al-ha-ma-se'. 
Algenib,  al'je-nib. 

Algeria,  al-je'ro-ah. 

Alglteri,  al-ga're. 

Algidum,  al'je-dum. 
Algiers,  al-jerz'. 

Algoa,  al-go'nh. 

Algol,  al'gbl. 

Algonta.  fil-go'mah. 
Algonquin,  al-gon'kwin. 
Algorab,  al'go-iab. 
Algorithm,  al'go-rltlim. 
Algous,  ai'gils. 


Alguazil,  ai-g»h-zel\ 
Albania,  ai-ab'mah. 
Ailtaiitbra,  al-am'brab. 
Alltaurin.  ai-o'reen. 
AlStueemas,  ai-oo-tlia'mas. 
A8i,  ah'le. 

Alicante,  Sl-e-kfliit'. 
Alicata,  ah-le-kab'tah. 

Alice,  aria. 

Alicudi,  ai-e-ku'dc. 
Alidade,  ai'e-dr.d. 
Alienation,  al-yan-a'shiln. 

A liglmr,  al-e-glioor'. 
Alignement,  a-lln'meut. 
Aiimetla,  ah-le-ma'dah. 
Alioth.  a'le-otli. 

Ali  Paella,  ali'Ie  paw'sbuw. 
Alipee,  al-e-pe'. 

Alipheria,  al-e-fe're-ah. 
Aliquant,  ai'i-kw-ant. 
Aliquot.  ai'i-kwCt. 
Alisntacea*,  ai-ls-ma'Be-e. 
Alison,  ai'e-sun. 

-  Alitrunek,  ai'i-trDngk. 
Aliwal,  al'e-wahl. 

Alizarin,  a-llz'a-rln. 
Aljubarrota,  ai-zboo-bar-ro'- 

tah. 

Alkahest,  al'ka-hest. 

A  1-kai sse r ia,  -kiz-za're-ah . 
Alkalesccuey,  al-liu-les'- 

sen-se. 

Alkali,  al'ka-Ie. 

Alkanct.  al'ka-n8t. 
Alkmer,  Slk-mabr'. 

Alkool,  al-koo'ool. 

Allah,  al'lah. 

Allahabatl,  51-Iah-ah-bad'. 

A 1 1  a  nt  a  n  d  a,  a  1-la  1 1 -ill  an  'dah. 
Aliantoin.  al'lan-toin. 
Allanturie.  al-lan-tu'rik. 

-  All  ass,  al-laa'. 

A I  latoona.  Sl-lnb-too'nab. 
Alleeret.  Al'le-kret. 
Allegan,  Sl'le-gan. 
Allegitany.  al-lt*-ga'ne. 
AUegranjit.  ali-la-gran'thah. 

-  Allegretto,  al-k-gret'to. 
Allegri,  ai-la'gre. 

All  egro,  Sl-la'gro. 

-  Alleltgunj,  fil-Ia-goonj'. 
Alleluia,  a  1  -le-loo'y ah . 
Allemande,  al-ln-mund'. 

A 1  lemon t i t e.  Sl-li-mCii'tlt. 
Alienstein,  al'lau-stln. 

A  Her.  al'lar. 

Allerion,  Sl-le're-iSn. 

Allia,  al'le-yah. 

Allicte,  al'le-so. 

Allicr.  al-le-a'. 

Alligature,  fil-llg'a-tur. 

.  Alligazan  t.  j.l'le-ga-zant. 
Allision.  Al-lizh'un.  > 
Allisonia.  Sl-le-so'ue-ah. 
Allium,  al'le-um. 

Alloa,  al'lo-a. 

■  Allobroges,  al-Iilb'ro-jeez. 

A I  local  nr,  il-lo-ka'Ua-. 
Allotlitim,  fll-lo'de-um. 
Allonge,  Sl-lon-zba'. 

•  Allopathy,  ai-lip'a-the. 
Allopliane,  SI'lo-fan. 

.  Allotrophy,  Sl-lut'ro-fe. 
Alloxan.  ftl-ICks'fln. 
Alloxantin.  4l-luks-Sn'tIn.  | 
Allsborough,  aulz'btir-io. 
Allston,  aulz'tun. 
Allumette,  ai-loo-mft'. 
Alluvium,  al-Ioo've-t,m. 
Aliyi.  ill  '111. 

Alma,  Sl'mah. 

Aimacantar,  al-ma-kan'tahr. 
Almaden,  al-mah-dan'. 
Almadie,  al'ma-de. 
Almagest,  al'ma-jest. 
Alntagro,  al -mali'gro. 

A 1  m  a  g  it  e  r  a  1 .  iil-ni  ah-gwa'rai. 
Aimali.  al-mab-le'. 
Alinaiiuin.  Sl-mah-moon'. 
Almandite,  al'man-dlt. 
Almanza,  al-malm'sah. 
Almanzor,  Sl-n.Sn'soor. 
Almeida,  al-ma'e-dah. 
Alntena.  al-nie'uali. 
Almendralejo,  al-man-drab- 
la'ho. 

Alnteria.  al-ma're-ah. 

A I  mo,  al'mo. 

Almodovar,  fil-mo-do'Y&r. 
Almogia,  al-mo-lie'ali. 

A  into liades,  al'mo-liadz. 

A  Imonbury.  ;iw' ni'iiii-bur-re. 
Almond,  aw'mbnd. 
Almonry,  ai'm’On-re. 

A I  morn,  al-mo'rali. 

A  lmoravides,  fil-mo'rah-vldz. 
Aims,  aivmz 
Alliance,  ol'nius. 

Alinutle,  al-mud1 
A I  in  tt  is  ecit  r,  al-moon-ya'kiu* 
Aina,  al'nab. 
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Ainas?,  fil'naj. 

Ain  us,  al'uQs. 

Alnwii'k,  an'nlk. 

Aloadin,  a-lo-ali-den'. 

Aloe,  al'o. 

Aliens.  u-Ie'Qs. 

Alogiatis,  a-lo'je-anz. 

A  loin,  al'oiu. 

Alonigira.  ah-lom'prah. 
Alona,  n-lo'na!i. 

Alopeces,  u-lop'e-sc-z. 
Alopecurtis,  a-lup-e-ku'ros. 
Alopecy,  a-lup'e-se. 

A  lor  a,  ah-lo'rah. 

Alosa,  ah-lo'zah. 

Alpaca,  al-pak'ah. 

Alp- Arslan,  alp-arz'lnhn. 
Alpenstock,  alp'en-stOk. 
Alpenus,  al-pe'nus. 
Alpestrine,  al-pes'trlu. 
Alpha,  al'fali. 

Alpli  sens,  al-fe'us. 
Alphenic,  al-fen'ik. 
Alphleg-in,  alp-la-gen'. 
Alphonsin,  al-fmi'sln. 
Alphonso,  al-foii'so. 
Algilios.  al'ftis. 

Algiia,  &l'pe-ah. 

Alpi  gene,  al'pi-j5n. 
Alpini,  al  pe'ne. 

Alpi  nia,  al-plu'e-ali. 
Alpnjarras.  al-poo-hSr'rabs. 
Alqnier,  al'ke-yir. 

Alsace,  al'sas, 

Alsatia,  al-sa'shah. 
Alsegno,  al-sun'yo. 

Alsen,  ah  1 'sen. 

AlsfeUl,  ahlz'feld. 

Alsh,  (Lock,)  luk-filsh'. 
Alsineie,  al-slu'e-e. 

Alsirat,  al-se'iat. 

Alsodete,  al-so'de-o. 

Alston,  aulz'tuu. 
Alstroesner,  ahlz-troo'mur. 
Alt,  ault. 

Altai,  al-ta'e. 

Altaic,  al-tar'. 

Altaite,  al-ta'it. 
Altamahn,  al-tah-mah'aw. 

A  It  a  in  ■■  ra,  al-tali-moo'rab. 
Altay,  ai-tr. 

Altilorf,  alt'dorf. 

Altea,  al-te'ah. 

Altena,  al'ta-nah. 
Alteuhnrg,  fil'tan-boorg. 
Altemlorl',  al'tan-dOif. 
Altengaani,  al'tan-galird. 


Aniadon,  5m'a-doo. 

Amak,  ali'mak. 

A  malt  osa,  am-ah-ko'zah. 

A  malt  n  ta  n ,  um-a-ku-tan'. 
Ainal,  ali'mabl. 

A m al iii  ie,  a-mSI'a-nk. 
AmaleUites,  a-mftl'e-kitz. 
Ainalli,  ah-iiial'fe. 
Anialgania,  a-m&l'ga-mah. 
Amalia,  a-nia'le-ah. 

Amalie,  a-mal'ik. 

Amalrio,  a-mai'rlk. 

Ama  1 1  lisea,  a-mal'tke-ab. 
Amana,  am'a-nali. 

Ainantl,  ali-mon'. 

Amanda,  a-man'dah. 
Amaniline,  am'an-dln. 

A  in  aran  tac  ew,  am-a  r-itn-  ta'- 
se-e. 

Amaiiitine,  a-man'e-tln. 

A  liiitn  tea,  am-an-te'ah. 
Amanuensis,  a-man-u-8n'sis. 
Amapalla.  aui-a-pil'yah. 

A  inn  pou <1  it.  am-a-poo'dah. 
Aniiira,  a-mali'rah. 
Ainarante,  Sm-a-ian'ta. 
Ainaran  till ne.  um-a-rAn'tlihi 
Aiuariah,  am-a-ri'ah. 
Aniarilio,  am-ab-re'bo. 
Amaru  g>iira,ah-iuali-i-oo-poo'- 
rah. 

Amary  Uidaeoa-,  am-a-ril-le- 

da'se-e. 

Amaryllis,  Sm-a-rll'lls. 
Amary  nth  ns,  ftm-a-rtn'thus. 
Aniasa.  ani'ah-sah. 

Amasai,  am-a-sa'i. 
Amasiah,  am-ah-si'ali. 
Amasieh,  ali-niali'se-ah. 
Amassette,  am-as-sfet'. 
Ainasthenic,  am-as-thdn'Ik. 
Amatemhu,  am-ab-t6m'boo. 
Amateur,  am'a-tur. 
Amathus,  a-iua'tlius. 

Aniitli,  ah-mah'te. 

Aniatlaii,  ali-mftt'lahn. 
Amato,  ah-mali'to. 
Aniatriei,  ain-ah-tro'cbe. 
Amaurosis,  am-au-ro'sis. 
Amaury,  ah-mo-re'. 
Amaiisite,  am'aw-sit. 
Ainaxichi,  ah-malcs-e'ke. 
Amaziah,  am-a-zi'ah. 
Amazons,  am'a-zonz. 
Amazula,  am-a-zu'lah. 
Ambages,  am-ba'jez. 
Ambaliiga,  am-bal'a-gali. 


Alteuk irclien,al-tan-kerk'en  Ambar valiii,  am-bar-va'le-ah 


Alllia-a.  iil-tlie'ali. 
Althtemenes,  al-tlie-me'Di-z. 
Althorp,  al'tliorp. 
Although,  aul-tlio'. 
Altingiiieeie,  al-tm-je-a’se-e. 
Altis,  al'tis. 

Altissiino,  fll-tees'so-mo. 
Altmuhl,  alt'mul. 

Alto,  at'to. 

Alton,  aul'tun. 

Altona,  al'to-nali. 

Altoona,  fil-too'uab. 

Altort,  al'torf. 

A 1 1 r i ncham .  al'trln-cli Am . 
Altstetten,  Slt-stet'teu. 
Alturas,  al-too'raliz. 

A I  licit  itlie,  al-u-sit'e-de. 
Alula,  ah-loo'lah. 

Alumina,  a-I u'me-nah. 
Aluniuiis,  a-lum'nus. 

A I  unite,  al'un-It. 
Aluiiogeu.  a-lu'no-jSn. 

Alu teres,  a-lu'te-rbz. 

Alva,  al'vah. 


Ainbatilii,  am-bat'e-ke. 
Amliato,  am-bah'to. 

Am  be,  am'be. 

Am  belak  ia,  am-be-laTte-ah. 
Aiuberger,  am'barg-Qr. 
Ambergris,  aui'bur-gris. 
Ambert,  am'bar. 

Ambigu,  aui'be-goo. 
Anibilevous,  am-bll'e-vas. 
Ainbiorix,  am-bi'u-riks. 
Ambitus,  ani'be-tus. 
Ainbleteuse,  am-bla-tooz'. 
Aniblygon,  am'ble-gun. 
Amblygotinc,  am-blig'o-tln 
Anibly  rhyuclius,  am-ble- 
ring'kus. 

Amboise,  am-b\vaw'. 

Ain  boor,  am-boor'. 

Auiboy,  am-boi'. 
till  boy  nil,  am-boi'nah. 
Ambozes,  am-bo'ziz. 
Ainbracius,  am-bra'shds. 
Ambreinc,  am'bre-Iu. 
Ambrim,  am'brim. 


Al vamarina,  al-vali-mali-ro'-  Ambriz,  am-brez'. 

nah.  Ainbrizette,  Aill-bre-zet'. 

Alvarado,  al-vab-rah'do.  Ambroeia,  am-bio'shuh. 
Alvarez  lie  Luna,  iil-vah'-  Ambroix,  am-brwaw'. 

rath  da  loo'mvb.  Ambrose,  Am'brdz. 

Al vensleben.  al'vanz-la'ben.  Ambrosia,  am-bro'zhah. 
Alveolites,  al've-o-litz.  Ambrosius,  ani-bro'zli iis. 


Alverstoke,  al'v  iir-stuk. 
Alveus,  al've-us. 
Alviano.  al-ve-ali'no. 
Alv  ine,  al't  in. 

Alviso,  al-ve'so. 

A 1  Vito,  ul-ve'to. 

Alwur.  al'svoor. 
AlyCiCUS,  al-e-se'its. 

Aly  moil.  a-leniOn. 
Alypius.  a-lip'e-iis. 
Alyssidsc,  a-lia'si-de. 
Alyssum.  a-lis'sum. 

Aly  til,  al  lib. 

Alzey,  al'za. 


Ainbrotype,  aiu'biu-tip. 
Ambry,  am'bre. 
Ambryssns,  am-bris'sus. 
Ambsace,  amz'as. 
Ambulacra,  am-lin-lah'krah. 
Ameillion.  a-ma-lon'. 
Amelanehier,  am-e-iang'ke- 
tlr. 

Aineles,  am'e-lez. 

Amelia,  a-me'le-ali. 
Amende,  a-mongd'. 
Amenia,  a-me'ne-ah. 

A  inensa  et  thoro,  a  men' 
sab  8t  tho'ro. 


Amaildeiliilat.ian-ad-dSd'du-  Ament,  am'ent. 


lat. 

Amadeus,  am-ali-da'as. 
Aniailiah,  ali-ma di-ah. 
Amadina.  aui-a-di'nab. 

Amadis  lie  Oaula,  am'ab- 
dis  de  gan'lali. 

Amador,  am-a-dor'. 


Anieiitiiceie,  4m-en-ta'sbe-e. 
Amentia,  a-mSn'shali. 
Amerbach,  am'er-bak. 
America,  a-mer'e-kali. 
Amerieiis  Vesjnieius,  a 
nu-r'e-k  iis  ves-pu'8lie-tis. 
Amerkote,  ab'mer-kot. 


Amersfort,  ah'miirs-for. 
Amersham,  am'ur-sham. 
Ames,  amz. 

Amestratus,  a-mSs'tra  tbs. 

A  in  e  t  a  bol  i  a ,  am-e  t-a-bo'le-ali . 
Amcthie,  Sui-e-tlic'. 
Amethyst,  ani'e-thlst. 
Aniga,  aui'gah. 

Amhara,  ain-liah'rah. 
Amherst,  am'arst. 

A  111  ill,  a'me-ab. 
Amianthum,  a-me-iln'tb  Qm. 
Ami  ha,  Sm'e-bah. 

Arnica,  ah-me'kah. 

Amice,  am'is. 

Amida,  a-mi'dab. 

Amide,  am'id. 

Amidine,  am'e-dln. 

Amiens,  ah'me-Cus. 
Amilene,  am'c-leu. 
Amirante,  am-e-ran'tab. 

Am  item  nm,  am-e-tar'ilum. 

A  in  j  herra.  iini-zhar'rah . 
Anila,  am'lah. 

Amlai,  am-11'. 

Anilueh,  Sm'look. 

Amina,  ilm'mab. 
Ammalapoor,  am-mal-ab- 
poor'. 

Ammelide,  am'me-lid. 
Ammeline,  am'me-liu. 
Ammer,  Sm'mur. 
Ammerschwilir,  fim-mar- 
shver'. 

Ammianns,  Sm-me-a'nus. 
Ailiniiolite,  am'me-o-lit. 
Ammitok,  am'me-tok. 
Ammoeetes,  imi-mo'se-tez. 
Ainmodyte,  am'mo-dit. 
Ammoline,  ani'mo-lin. 
Ammonia,  am-mo'ne-ah . 
Ammonites,  ftm'mon-ftz. 
Amnion  ins,  am-mo'ne-tis. 
Ainmothea,  am-mo-tlie'ah. 
Ammniiition,  ani-uiu-nisb'- 
un. 

Amnesia,  fim-ne'zbah. 
Amnion,  am'ne-On. 

Anneba,  am-e- ball'. 

Amol,  ah'mol. 

Amomalcs,  a-mom'a-lez. . 
Amoinum,  a-uio'mum. 
Amon,  a'mon. 

Amor,  a'un'ir. 

Amoret,  iun'o-ret. 

Ainorgo,  ali-mOr'go. 
Amorite,  am'o-rlt. 
Ainorosa,  am-o-ro'zali. 
Amoroso,  im-o-ro'zo. 

A  morph  is  m.  a-mOr'fTzm. 
Amorpliozoa,  a-mur-fo-zo'ah. 
Amos,  a'mOs. 

Amotion,  a-mo'shiin. 
Amour,  ah-inoor'. 

Amoy,  ah-inoi'. 

Ampelidac,  am-p81'o-de. 
Am|>eline,  am'pe-llu. 
Ampelis,  ftm'pc-lis. 
Ampelile,  am'pe-llt. 

A  ill  pe  I  opsi  s,  am-pc-lop'sis. 
Ampere,  ain-par'. 

Amphi,  am'fe. 
Amphiarans,  Sm-fl'a-rilnz. 
Amphibia,  am-'fib'e-ah. 
Ainphibole,  am-flb'o-le. 

Am  gib  i  bology .  aiu-le-bol'o-je. 
Amphibrach.  Am'le-bntk. 
Ainphiciupieii,  am-fe-kar'- 
pe-ab. 

Ampiiyctyon.  am-flk'te-un. 
Ampliigene,  am'fe-jgu. 
Ainphila,  am'fe-lah. 
Amphimacer,  am-fim'a-sur. 
Amphion,  am'fe-on. 
Amphipoila,  ani-fip'o-dah. 
Amiihigiolis,  am-fip'o-!is. 
Ampliisbicniilie,  ain-fis-be'- 
ue-de. 

Am phiseii,  am-fls'se-i. 

Am  phi  theatre,  am-fe-the'a- 
tur. 

Amphitoites,  am-fit'o-Itz. 
Am p hi tri te,  am-ie-tri'te. 
Amphitryon,  ani-fit'ri-on. 
Aui|)liiuiiia,  am-fe-yoo'mah. 
Aniphodeii te,  am-to'de-lit. 
Ampliora,  atn'fo-rah. 
Amplepuix,  bm-pla-pwe'. 
Amplexicaul,  am-plelts'e- 
kawl. 

Amginlla,  fim-pQl'lah. 
Amgnillaria,  am-pfil-la're-ah. 
Aingiutation.  am-pu-ta'alidu. 
Amjihyx,  am'piks. 

Auiran,  am'ran. 
Ainrawutti,  am-rah-voot'to. 

A  m  r i  tsi  r ,  atn-i  l t's  iir. 
Amsonia,  am-so'ue-ah. 
Anistel,  am'istel. 
Amsterdam,  am'st  'ir-dilin. 
Amstetten,  aui'atet-t4n. 
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Amtzell,  Smt-zel'. 

Amnlius,  a-niu'le-us. 
Amnrath,  ab-moo-ralit'. 
Amusette.  ani-u-zet'. 

Amy  gd  a  late,  a-mlg’da-I  at. 
Amyg<laloid,a-mlg'da-loid. 
Amy  I  am  i  ne,  a-inll'a-mlu. 
Amy  Ie,  am 'II. 

Amyliiie.  am'o-lln. 

Amyot,  ali-me-o'. 
Amyridacete,  Am-Ir-e-da'se-e. 
Amy  r ine,  am'ir-in. 
Ainyris,  am'e-ris. 

Ana.  a'nah. 

Anabara,  an-ah-bali'rab. 
Anabasidbe,  fin-a-bas'e-de. 
Anabasis,  a-nab'a-sls. 
Anabrosis.  an-a-bro'sls. 
Aiiaeamgitie,  An-a-kamp'tik. 
Anableps,  an'a-bleps. 

Ana  t'agiri,  ah'nali  kali'pre. 
Anacai  <iinni,aii-a-kar'de-rim 
Anacath arsis,  an -a-ka-t har'- 
sis. 

Anaeharsis,  au-ah-kar'als. 
Anaeli  ron  i  sin. Sn-ak'ro-nlzm 
Anaehuana,  ali-nah-koo-ah'- 
u  ah. 

Anaeletns,  5n-ah-kle'tus. 
Anacoluthon,  in-a-ko-lu'- 
thOn. 

Anaconda,  an-a-kon'dah. 
Anacreon,  a-nak'rti-ull. 

Anad  ■  gliosis,  au-a-de-plo'sls. 
Anad rom,  an'a-drOm. 
Anadyr,  an-ali-der'. 
Aiiiemia,  a-ne'nie-ali. 
Anaesthesia,  an-6s-the’zhah. 
Amiga II iil;e .  ilu-a-gal'le-de. 
Anagly gillie,  an-a-gllf  ik. 
Anagni,  an'ah-gsve. 
Anagoge.  Iin-a-gu'jc. 
Anagraph.  an'a-grSf. 
Anagros,  an'ah-gros. 
Anahnac,  an-ah-wawk'. 
Analcite,  a-nal’slt. 
Analects,  an'a-lektz. 

A nalcgisis,  an-a-lep'sls. 
Analogy,  a-nal'o-je. 
Analysis,  a-uftl'e-sls. 
Analytic,  an-a-llt'lk. 

Anani,  iln 'am. 

A  nam  has,  ah-n.'im'bas. 
Anamirapasum,  a-nam-Ir- 
ah-pa'sam. 

Anamnesis,  an-4m-ne'sls. 
Anamorphosis,  an-a-mor'fo- 

81S. 

Anamosa,  an-a-mo'zah. 
Anamiir,  an-a-moor'. 
Ananassa,  au-a-nAs'sah. 
Ananias,  an-a-ni'a8. 

Anapa,  ab-nah-pah'. 
Anaphora,  a-uil'o-rali. 
Anagihrodisia,  an-ah-fro-de'- 
zliab. 

A nagil erotic,  an-a-ple-rot'Ik. 
Anarchy,  an'ark-e. 

Anar  r  hie  us,  Sn-4i -ri'ktts. 
Anarth reus,  au-ar'tUrCis. 
Anas,  a'nas. 

Anastasia,  Sn-Ss-ta'zbah. 
Anastas! us,  an-as-ta'zhus. 
Aiiastoinosis,a-n4s-to-mo’sls. 
Anastrogihe,  a-nfts'ti  o-fe. 
Anal  hema,  a-natb'e-mab. 
Anal  idle,  a-nftt'e-de. 
Anatinae.  a-nat'e  tie. 
Anatocism,  a-uat  o-stzm. 
Anatolia,  an-a-to'le-ali. 
Anatolico,  an-ah-to-le'koh. 
Anatomy,  a-nat'o-me. 
Anauxite,  a-nauks'it. 
Anava.  ab-nab'vah. 
Aiiavelhaua,  au-ah-val-ah'- 
nab. 

Anaxagoras.an-aks-ag'o-ralis 
Anax  inlander,  an-aks-e- 
man'dur. 

Anaxiinenes.rin-aks-Im'e-nC-z 
Anbert  liend,  an'biirt  kind. 
Anbury,  an'bCir-e. 
Ancastur,  aug'kas-tur. 
Ancenis,  on(g)-sa-ne'. 
Anchises,  ang-ki'sez. 
Aucholme,  ansli'Om. 
Anchor,  angk'Or. 

Anchovy,  an-cho've. 
Aiichnsine,  ang'ku-sln. 
Vnchylose,  ang'ke-loz. 
Vncient,  au'shent. 

Aucile,  an-si'le. 

Ancillon,  Sn-se'yOn(g). 
Ancillary,  an'sll-la-re. 
Ancigiital,  an-slp'e-tal. 
Ancobar,  ang-ko-bar'. 
Ancon,  au'ktin. 

Ancona,  an-ko'nah. 
Anconeus,  an-ko-ue'bs. 
Aneony,  an'kn-ne. 

Aucre,  on(g)'kr. 


Ancrmn,  ang'krtim. 

Anend,  ahn'kuod. 

Ancus  Marl  i  us,  An'kQs  mar'- 
slie-us. 

Aneyloceras,  an-se-los'e-ras. 
Aneylus,  an  se'lus. 

Andad,  an'dalid. 
Audalucite,  fin-dali-lu'zit. 
Anilalusia,  fin-dali-lu'zliah 
Amlaman.  an'dah-nian. 
Andante,  fin-dan'te. 

A  nd  a  n  ti  ii  o,  an-dan-te'uo. 
Andelys,  Ou(B)sla-le'. 
Aniienues,  fin(g)-dan'. 
Andernaeli,  im'd’r-nabk. 
Andersen,  An'der-s8n. 
Anderson,  an'dur-sun. 
Amies,  an'dez. 

Amlecite,  an'dez-It. 

A  mi  iron,  ami'i-urn. 

A  ml  or  no,  an-dfir'no. 
Andorra,  an-dor'iah. 
Andouille,  iiu(g)-doo-6-a'. 
Andover,  an  do-vur. 
Amlracio,  Su-drab'se-o. 

A  ml  ml,  On(g)-dvahl'. 
Andranatomy,  au-ilrab-iiat'- 
o-me. 

Amlre,  an-dra'. 

Andrea,  an-dra'ab. 

Andreas,  an-dra'as. 

A  ml  reasberg.  An'draz-bairg. 
Andr^-de-Ciibsac,  oii(g)- 
dni'da-koob-zabk'. 

And  reossi.  an-dra-os'se. 

A  n  <1  re  w ,  ;i  n 'd  roo. 

Amiri  a,  an'dre-ali. 
Antlrieiix,  i  n  g;-dre-oo#. 
Amlroelns.  auMro-klus. 
Amlro^y  ne,  flu-droj'e-ne. 
An<lroi<les,  au'dro-Idz. 
Amlromaelie,  an-drom'ah-ke 
Ami  roineila,  in-drorn'e-dah. 

A  mi  roil,  au  dren. 

Ami ronieus,  an-dron'e-kus. 

A  ml  rope  2  a  Ions,  an-dro-^t- 
a-lus. 

Androphagi,  a n -d rofa -j i . 
Andropogoii,  an-drop'o-gon. 
Andros  an'drus. 
Amlro-spliinx,  -sfingkz. 
Ami rons,  an'drus. 

An  (In  jar,  iiu-doo'hahr. 
Anduze,  auig;-doo'za. 

Ane^a <la.  ali-na-gali'dali. 

A  n  elect  rod  e,  a  n  -  e-1  ek't  rod. 
Anemic,  a-nem'ik. 
Aiiemoiiieter,a-nem-om'e-tur 
Anemone.  a-n6m'o-ne. 
Anemoscope,  a-nem'o-skop. 
Aneneeplialns,  a-ufen-sefa- 
lus. 

Auer,  a'nur. 

Aneroid,  au'e-roid. 

A  net,  ali-na'. 

Alien rin,  an'yoo-rin. 
Aneurism,  An'yoo-mm. 

A n^e let,  an'j^l’et. 

Angelica,  an-jere-kah. 
Angelina,  &  n-je-1  e'nak. 
Angelo,  an'ja-lo. 

Anicius,  luj'je-lus. 
Angerinannland,  Cng'ar- 
inahu-laliud'. 

Angernuinde,oi)g'ar-moond. 
Angerona,  a n-j e- ro 'n all . 
Angers,  on(g)-zlia'. 

A n ^  1 1  i a  r a,  a n g-ge-ah'rah. 
Angina,  an-ji'nah. 
An^iocarpous,  an-je-o-kar - 
pus. 

AngionionospermoiiSgilQ* 

je-o-mo-uo-spurm'Qs. 

Angiolomy,  a n-je-ot'o-me. 
Alible,  aug'gl. 

Auglesea,  ang'gl-se. 
Anglican,  jtng'gle-kan. 

A n ”1  ice,  ang'gle-sa. 
Anglicism.  ang'gle-Bizm. 
Anglo,  ang'glo. 

Angola,  ang-go'lah. 

Angora,  ang-go'rah. 
Angornon,  an-gor'nov. 
Angostura,  an-gOs-too'rah. 
An^on lenity  on(g)-goo-lam'. 
Ansoumois,5n(g;-goo-mwaw' 
Angra,  ahn'grah. 

Anguilla,  ang-gweel'yah. 
Align ineal,  an-gwin'e-jil. 
Align  i  1  fi  (i la,  aug-gw il'lu-lah. 
A n g  n  i s ,  an g'g w  is . 

Angus,  ang'gus. 

AnliaH,  ahn'ahlt. 

An  holt,  ahn'ohlt. 
Anhydrite,  ftn-hl'drit. 
Aniclsei,  an-e-de'i. 

Ani,  a'ni. 

Anil,  anlT. 

Anile,  an'Il. 

Aniline,  an'i-lin. 

Aniiua,  uu'e-u.aU. 
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An  2 malculu m ,  an-e-m&l'ku-  Antepenult.  -pe-nillt'. 
lum'  Antequera,  Sn-ta-Ua'rah. 


Animas,  &n'e-iuas. 

Auime,  An'e-me. 

Aminat;,  an-c-ma'. 
Aniniinc,  an'e-mln. 
Animism,  au'i-mlzm. 
Anion,  a'ne-ou. 
Aiaisamide,  An'e-sAm-id. 
Anisaniline,  au-e-sau'e-lin. 
Anise,  an'ees. 

Anisette,  au-e-set'. 
Anisomoric,  an-e-so-mer'Ik. 
Aiijar,  an'jahr. 

Aaijengo,  aw-jf'u'go. 
Anjou,  on-zkoo'. 

A  liberate,  ang'kur-It. 
Ankia.ni,  ahngk'lam. 
Ankle,  ang'kl. 

Ankobar,  angko'bkr. 
Ankoi,  Aug'koi. 


Anteros,  an'te-rus. 

Antes,  an'teez. 

Alii lielion.  Ant-hel'yfm. 
Antbeiminlie,  an-tkel-mm'- 
tlk. 

A  it  them  idea*,  an-the-mid'e-e 
An tiiemis.  Au'tlie-niis. 
Anthemius,  ftn-tlie'me-tia. 
Antheridia,  Au-thur-id'yah. 
A n thesis,  aii-tbe'sls. 

Ant  hestei-ia,  ftn-lhSs-te're-ah 
Anthiarine,  An-tlii'a-riii. 

A  n  th  a  cidae,  a  u-T  h is'c-de. 

A  n  l  ki<l  in  in.  an-tliW'yum. 

V n t CiiM'iia' ra,  An-tho-ke'rah. 
An thocyane,  au-tho-si'a-ne. 
Anthodiuni,  an-tlio'de-ttm. 
Anthology,  in- 1 li 0 1 'o-j c\ 
Antholysis.  an-tliol'e-sls. 


Antomniarehi,  Sn-tCm-miiA  Apparitor,  8p.pSr'e-ti(r. 

...  *  .  Appellant,  ip-pil'lant 

Antonelli,  ftn-to-nfl'Ie.  *-  -•  - 

A  Batons  a,  iin-to'ne-ah. 

Antonin,  &n'to-nin. 


Abbiu;  i in  nah-barg'it.  Antlftommiio,  an-tho-ina'ne« 
Annas;iiuowii,  an'inih-down.  ah. 

Annum  bo-.  an-nam-boo'.  Antlion,  an'thrin. 

Annainooka,an-n;di-moo'kah.  Anthony,  an'to-ne. 
Annapolis,  in-nap'o-lis.  AntliopiivUito.an-tliuni-lit. 

*  Antliorisni.  fiu-tko-rizm. 

Autliosiderite,  au-tlio-sid'- 
Or-it. 

Antlioxaiitiiie,an-ttiuks-au'- 

tki. 

aim-  Anthozoa,  in-tho-zo'ah. 
Anthracite,  iu'tlira-sit. 

—  de-ia-Pocatiere,  -po-kali-  Anthracotheriuni,au-Uira- 

k*  at*.  _  ko-tke're-um. 

—  des-PIaines.  -da-plan'.  Anthranilic,  an-thra-nil'lk. 

—  du-Haehiehe,  -mali-sUesh'  Anthrax,  an'tlmiks. 

—  dll-Xord,  -doo-ndr'.  Anthrenidse,  An-Unen'e-de. 

Annelida*,  An-n61'e-dc.  Anthropolite,  au-throp'o-llt, 

Annellata.  an  nbl-la'tah.  Anthropometry,  an-tliro- 

An  ni  versary ,  ku-ue-vei'sa-re.  pbm'e-tre. 

Anno  Domini,an-no  dCm'e-ni  Antkropoinorphite,  -po- 


An  toil  in  us,  Sn-to-m'nus. 
Anton  ouaasia,  a  n-tOll-o-Ina,- 
zhah. 

Antrim,  Sn'trlm. 

Antiiceo,  im-took'ko. 
Antwerp,  ant'wurp. 

Ann  his,  a-nu'bls. 

Anus,  a'nbs. 

Anville,  ahn-vel'. 

Anxiety,  angz-i'e-te. 

Any,  6n'e. 

Anzin,  ahn-zalm'. 

Aon  ia,  a-o'ne-ah. 

Aosta,  ah-os't ah. 

Apaches,  ali-pah'chaz. 
Apagogieal,  Ap-a-gbg'Ik-iil. 
Apalachicola. 

che-ko'lah. 

Apam,ali-pahm'. 


Appendicle,  ap-peu'de-kl. 
Appendix,  iip-peii'diks, 
Appenzell.  fip-panr-zrd 
Apperception, 
shun. 

Appian.  fip'po-an. 

Appiani.  fip-iie-ub'no. 
Appin,  flp'pin. 

Appius.  ap'pi-as. 

Appleby,  ftp'pl-be. 

A  p  p  I  ed  o  r e .  a  p-j  d-diV. 
Appleton,  ap'pl-tku. 

AppS  i  aney.  ap-pli'au-so. 

A  ppoggia  t  it  ra,  ap-pOd-jah- 
too'rah. 

Appomattox 


Apportion  men 

sliun-nient. 

Apposition,  ap-po-zlsirrin. 
iili-pali-lah-  Appreciation,  Sp-pre-she-a' 
Bhun. 

Apprentice,  fip-prfn'tis. 


Arago.  ah'tali-go. 

Aragon,  Ar'ali-gt.n. 
Aragoma.  Ar-ah-go'nah. 
Aragonite,  Ar'a-gOu-it. 

A  rag  nay,  ar'ahgwa. 
ap-pur-s6p'-  A  raiguee.  ar-n.n'.va. 

A  ra  ■  na*,  a-ra'e-ne, 

Arak,  ali'rak. 

Arakhova,  ah-rak-o'vah. 
Aral,  ali'rkl. 

A  rales,  ah-ra'lez. 

Aralia,  ah-ra'le-ah. 

A  ra!  ineeie.  ah-ra-li-a'se-e. 
Aranaa*a,  ar-a-me'ah. 
Araniaghaneh.  ar-ah-niah- 
a-nek. 

Aramaic,  fir-a-ma'ik. 
iip-po-niat'tCks.  Araonakii tan,  t.r-ali-ma-koo'- 


An  mites.  an'natB. 
Aima  wan,  An'na-wou. 

Anne,  an. 

Annealing',  an-nel'Ing. 
Annecy,  abn-se'. 
Aiinc-de-la-i*crade, 

da  luli-pa-  rahd'. 


Apainama.  Ap-ah-mali'mali.  Appropinque.  Ap-pro-plnk'. 
Apanorniia.  ali-pali-nur'me-  Appropriation,  iip-pro-pre- 
°  1  a 'shun. 


ah. 

A  pari,  ah-pali're. 
ApatelHe,  a-pat'e-llt. 
Apathy,  ap'a-tlie. 
Apatite,  ap'a-tit. 
Apelles,  a-p61'lez. 
Apennines,  ap'en-nluz. 
Apepsy,  a-])ep'se. 

A  per,  a'pur. 

Apetalse,  a-pet'a-lo. 
Apex,  a'peks. 


Appni.  flp-pwe'. 

A ppu  Ision .  ip-pul  ’sli  un. 
Apraxin,  ab-piahks'In. 

A  priori,  a  pri-o're. 
Apropos,  ah-pro-po'. 
Apsheron,  ftp'sliur-un. 
Apsis,  Sp'sis. 

Apsiey,  Sps'le. 

Aptenody  tcs.  Sp-teii'o-dits. 
Aptera,  ap'tur-ah. 


Aphaniptcra,  ilf-a-nlp'te-rah.  Apteryx.  ap'tfll-Iks 


Anno  illitntli,  -muu'di. 
Annomt,  an-no'uali. 
Aimoesay,  an-no-ua'. 
Annotto,  au-uut'to. 
Annsburg,  auz'bdrg. 
Annularis,  au-mi-la'rls, 
An n ii iosa,  an-uu-lo'sa li. 


mOrfit. 

Anthropophagy,  an-thro- 

puf'a-je. 

Authus,  an'thus. 

Anti,  an'ti. 

Antiarine,  im-ti'a-rin. 
Autias,  an'te-as. 


Ann iinciatioii,  au-uun-slie-  Antibacchiiis,  au-te-bak-ki'- 


a'ah  un. 

Anoa,  a-no'ali. 
Aiiohiinii.  a-no'be-um. 
Anode,  an'Od. 
Anotloiita.  an-o-dun'tah. 
Anotlyne,  an'o-dm. 
Anol is.  a-no'lls. 
Anomaly,  a-nuni'a-lo. 
Anouiia,  a-nu'nn'-ali 


Autihcs,  on-teeb'. 
Antihrachiai.an-te-brak'e-ai 
Antichronism,  au-tik'ro- 
nizm. 

Antichtlion,  iu-tik'tbdn. 
Ant  ecor,  an'te-koi-. 
Anticosti,  an-te-kos'te. 
Auticous,  an'te-kus 


Anoniorhomhoid,  Sn-a-rao-  Antietain,  au-ti-e-tam'. 


rom'boid. 

Anoiiioura,  an-o-moo'rab. 
Amina,  a-no'nali. 
Anonaccjc.  aii-o-na'np-e. 

All  ony  mo  us,  a-non'e-m  us. 
Anoopshchr,  ah-uoop-sbar'. 
Ano]>lotheriinn, 
the're-um. 

Anopiura,  an-o-ploo'rah. 
Anojisy,  an'iip-se. 
Anorexy,  an  o-rek-se. 
Aiiortliite,  an'Or-tliit. 
Anosmia,  a-nOs'iiie-ali. 
Auoxidic,  an-uks-id'ik. 
Anqiietii,  Onk-tal'. 
Anselm,  an'salm. 

Anser,  an'ser. 

Anseriuse,  an-s6i-'e-ne. 
Anserine,  an'sur-Iu. 
Anson,  an'sun. 

Ansonia,  an-so'ne-ab. 
Anspach,  abns-paUk'. 
Answer,  fin's ur. 

Anta,  an'tah 
Antacid,  ant-ks'Id. 
Antaeus,  an-te'us. 

Antakia,  an-tali  ke'ab. 
Antalkali.  aut-id'ka-li. 
Antaion,  an'ta-lou 


A  n  tigon  e,  an-tig'o-uo. 

Ant  ig  on  us,  au-tlg'o-nOs. 
Antigraph,  au'te-graf. 
Antigua,  an-te'gwab. 
Antihelix,  an-ts-be'liks. 
Antilles,  an-telz'. 
an-u-plo-  Antisnctabole,  au-te-niet'a- 
bul. 

Antimony,  ftn'te-mo-ne. 

Autinomiauisiii,  au-te-no'- 
me-ku-izm. 

Antinous,  iin-tin'o-us. 
Antioch,  an'te-uk. 
Antiochns,  an-ti'o-kus. 

Ant  lope,  an-ti'o-pe. 
Aistitiquia,  au-te-u'kwe-ah. 
Autipicdobaptist,  au-tip-e- 
do-bap'tist. 

Anti  paros,  an-tlp'a-rds. 
Asstipaier,  an-tip'ab-ter. 
Antipathy,  ku-tip'a-tlie. 

An  tipcristsisis,  au-tii-pe-ris'- 
ta-sis. 

Antiphlogistic,  an-te-llo-jls'- 
tik. 

Antiphony,  au-tif'o-ne. 
Antiphrasis,  an-tii'ra-sls. 

An tipodcs,  kn-tlp'o-dez. 
Antiptosis,  au-tlp-to'sis. 


Aphanite,  a'fan-It. 
Aphelion,  a-fel'yiln. 
Apheresis,  a-fer'e-sls. 
Aph  is,  a'fls. 

A  phlogistic,  af-lo-jls'tik. 
Aphodidse.  a-fo'do-de. 
Aphony,  af'o-ne. 
Aphorism,  ifo-rlsm. 
Aphractus.  a-frak'tus. 
Aph roilisia,  at-ro-diz'yah. 
Aphrodite,  Sf-ro-dl'te. 
Aphrophora,  af-ro-fo'rah. 
Aphtha*,  af'the. 
Aphthong.  afthong. 
Aphthouitc,  Sf'tkOn-It. 
Aphtilalite,  af-tit'a-lit. 
Aphyllous,  a-ni'Ius. 
Apiacca*,  a-pe-a'se-e. 
Apicius,  a-pisb'yus. 
Apida*,  a'pe-de. 

Apiine,  a'pe-ln. 
Apiocrinus,  a-pe-o-kri'nus. 
Apios,  a'pe-Os. 

Apis,  a'pls. 

Apistes,  a-pIs'tEz. 

Apinni.  a'pe-um. 
Apicctriini,  a-plek'trum. 
Aplustre,  a-plus'ter. 
Apocalypse,  a-i>Ok'a-lips. 
Apociiiinii,  a-pu'se-mim. 
Apocopate,  a-pok'o-pat. 
Apocope,  a-puk'o-pe. 
Apocrypha,  a-pok 're-fali. 


Aptitiiilc,  apt'e-tud, 
Aptote.  fip'tot. 
Apulcius.  ap-u-le'us. 
Apulia,  ah-pu'le-uli. 
Ajnirc,  all-poor'. 
Apuriinac,  ab-poo're-mak. 
Apus,  a'pus. 

Apyrctic,  a-pir-Ct'ik. 
Apyrexy,  ap-e-reks'e. 
Aqua,  a'kuah. 

—  tdrtis,  -fdr'tls. 

—  mariiia,  -ma-re'nah. 
Aquambo,  ali-kwom'bo. 
Aq  uapiin,  ali'kwali-pem 


ftp-por'-  tan. 

A  r  a  may  ona.  ar-ali-ma'yo-nah. 
A  ram o.  ali-rah'mo. 

Aran,  ah'ran. 

Arancay,  ah-vSng'kt. 
Aranda  tic  Ducro,  ali-ran'- 
dah  da  dwe'ro. 

Arancida*.  a-rfln'i-de. 
Aranha,  ali-ian'jah. 

Aran  juez,  ali-raii-hivStli'. 
Aransas,  ah-rAu'siis. 
Arantac, ali-rin  tak. 

A  rany,  or'on. 

A  r apa  li  oc,  uh-nlp'a-hd. 
Arapaima.  ar-a-pi'u  ah. 

A  ra  pares,  ah-nili-pali'rtz. 
Arapijo,  ah-ralj-pe'jo. 
Araqui.  ah-rati-ke'. 

A  r a  r a n  g u  a ,  ar-ali-rfing'g\vali. 
Ararat,  ar'ab-rat. 

A  ras,  ah'rahs. 

A  rains,  a-ra'tus. 

A raiicau ia,  ab-raw-ka'ue-ali. 
Araucaria,  ali-ra\v-ka're-ab. 

A  rau  co,  ali-row'kcr. 

A  ran  re,  ali-row'ra. 

A  raxes,  a-raks'ez. 

Arbalest  ilia,  ar-bai-es-ti'nali. 
Arbela,  ar-be'lali. 

A rbit ration,  lir-blt-ra'shtn. 
Arlioe.  ar-bo'. 

Arboga,  ar-bo'gah. 

A r bogus tes,  ar-bo-gas'toz. 
Arliois,  ar-bwaw' 


Aqua  Uegina,  a'kwali  re-ji'- Arbola-brea,ar'bo-lah-bre'ah. 


nah. 

—  Itegis,  -rr'jis. 
Aquarium,  a-kwa're-tim. 
Aquasco,  ali-kwuB'ko. 
Aquatics,  a-kwat'lks. 
Aquatint,  a'kwali-tlnt. 
Aqua  Toiaua,  -to-fah'nah. 

—  vita*,  -vi'te. 

Aqueduct,  ak'we-dQkt. 

A q  u cl ao n .  ali-k vva'la-on. 
Aqueous,  a'kwe-us. 
Aquetta,  ah-kdt'tah. 

A  quia,  ak'vve-ali. 
Aquiioliacesc,  a-kwe-fo-le-a' 
86-0. 

Aquila.  ftk'we-lah. 

A  q  u  i  1  e  i  a .  ak-  we-la'yali . 

Aq uilegia,  ak-we-le'jr-ah. 


Apocynaccse,  a-po-sin-a'se-e.  Aquilina*,  ak-wll'i-ne 
Apodal,  ap'o-dal.  Aquiline,  ak'we-lin. 

Apodosis,  ap-o-do'sls.  Aquilou.  ak'we-lon. 

Apogee,  ap'o-je.  Aquilotes,  ak-we-lo'tez 

Apograph,  ap'o-grilf.  Aquinas,  a-kwi'uas. 

Apolda.  a-pol'dah.  Aquino,  ah-ke'no. 

Apolliuarius,  a-pOl-Ie-na're-  Aquiras,  ali-kwe'rils. 

Aquire,  ah-kwe-ra'. 


Autanaclasis,  au-ta-na-kla'-  Antipyretic,  au-te-pe-ret'ik. 

sis.  Antique,  an-teek'. 

Antanagoge,  an-ta-nah-go'je.  Antiquity,  an-tik'we-te. 
Antaphrodisiac,  au-tah-fro-  Aiitirrhimim,  an-tlr-ri'uum. 

diz'e-ak.  Antisana.  an-te-sab'nali. 

Antar,  an'tahr.  Antiscians,  an-tlsli'e-anz. 

Antarctic,  ant-ark'tik.  Antiseptic,  An-te-sep'tik. 

Antares.  an-ta'rC-z.  Antispusmodic,  an-te-spaz- 

Antartiiri  tic,  ant-ar-tlirlt'Ik.  mod'lk. 

Antatrophic.  an-ta-tr.,f  ik.  Antispast,  in'te-spSst. 

Antavares,  an-tah-va'riz.  Antistatis,  4n-tls'ta-sis. 

Anteal,  an'te-al.  Ail tistlicnes,  in-tis'tlie-nez. 

A  n teccen i u m,an-te-8t‘'ne- fun .  Antist  rophe,  fin-tis'tro-fe. 
Antcililuviaii,  an-te-di-lu'-  Anti-Taurus,  an-tu-taw'rua. 

ve-4n.  Antithesis,  in-titl/e els. 

Antctixae,  an-te-fiks'e.  Antitragus,  an-tit'ra-gbs. 

Antelopese,  an-te-lo'pc-e.  Antitropous,  au-tlt'io-pus. 

Aimtcsaaia,  an-ten'na.  Alitiuni,  an'she-um. 

Amtemtaria,  an-ten-na're-ab.  Antivari,  au-tr-vah're. 
AntteaiOii*,  fin-te'mir.  Antlia,  aut'lc-ab. 

Aimtennptial,  an-te-nttp'skal.  Antoeci,  an-te'she. 
Antepaschal.  -pas'kal.  Antoine,  au-twawu'. 


Apollo,  a-pol'lo. 
Apollonius,  a-puI-lo'ne-UB. 
Apollyon,  a-pol'Ie-On. 
Apologue,  ap'o-lOg. 
Apology,  a-pol'o-je. 
Aponeu rosis,  a-pdn-u-ro'sia. 
A]iopliasis,  a-pora-sls. 
Apophlegmatic 

inatlk. 

Apophthegm,  flp'o-them. 
Apopliyge,  a-pi>f'e-je. 
Apophy  Hite,  a-pol'il-llt. 
Apophysis,  a-pol'e-sis. 
Apoplexy,  ap'o-pleks-e. 
Aporia,  a-po'rc-al). 
Aposiopesis,  a-pii-se-o-pe'sls, 


Aquitaine,  ak-ee-talm'. 

Ara.  ab'rah. 

Arab,  ar'ab. 

Araba,  ar'ah-bah. 

Araban,  ar-ah-bahn'. 

Ai’abtinate,  ah-rali-ban'at. 

Ara  bat.  4r'a-bat. 

ap-o-flfig-  Arabazari,  a-rftb-ah-zali'i'e. 

Arabella,  ar-a-bel'lah. 

Arabesque,  ar'a-besk. 

Arabia,  ah-ra'be-ah. 

Arabgir,  ar-ab-geer'. 

Arab- II issar.  ftr-ab-hees'sahr.  Areograpli,  ark'o-graf. 
Arabine,  ar'ab-in.  Areole,  ar-ko'la. 

Arabis,  ar'a-bis. 

Arabism,  ftr'a-bizm. 

Arabistan,  ar-ab-ia'tan. 


Arboretum,  ar-bo-re'tum.  « 
Arbroath,  ar'broth. 
Arbusele,  ar'bDs-sl. 
Arbuthnot,  ar-bhtli'ndt. 

A  r !*u  t  i  ne,  ar'bu-tlu. 
Arbutus,  ar-bu'ti.s. 

Area,  ar'kah. 

Arcadia,  ar-ka'de-ali. 
Arcadius,  ar-ka'de-us. 
Arcanum,  ar-ka'uum. 

A  rcesi  la  us,  ar-seB-e-la'bs. 
Archaeology,  ar-ko-ol'o-jc. 
Archaism,  ar'ku-izm. 
Archangel,  ark-an'jel. 
Archdeacon,  arcb-de'kn. 

A  rcli  egosa  inns,  ar-ke-go- 
saw'rus. 

Archelatis,  ar-kc-la'us. 
Archcinorii,  ar-ke-mo'rali. 
Archenholz,  ar'kaii-holts. 
Archetype,  ar'ke-tlp 
Arch cns.  ar-ke'us. 

Arch i ba Id,  ar'clie-bawld. 
Arcliidamus,  ar-ki-da'nius 
Archidona.  ar-ke  do'uali. 
Archil,  ar'lcil. 

Archilocus,  ar-kll'o-kua. 
Archimandrite,  Ar-ke-man'- 
drit. 

Archipelago.  Sr-ko-pel'a-go. 
Arch  i  t  ectu  re,ar'k  e-tekt-yoor. 
Architrave,  ar'ke-trav. 
Archives,  Ar'klvz. 
Archivolt,  ai-'ke-vfilt. 
Archon,  ar'kfn. 

Archytas,  fir-kl'tas. 
Arcis-snr-Aube,  ar-se-sur- 
ob'. 


Apostasy,  a-pos'ta 

A  posteriori,  a  pos-te-re-o're.  Arable,  ai'a-bl. 

Ai*ostle,  a-pos'sh  Araby,  ar'a-be. 

Apostrophe,  a-pos'tro-fe.  Aracan,  ar'a-kSn. 
Apotheca,  a-poth'e-kab.  Aracari,  ar-a-kah're. 
Apotheciinn,  a-po-tbe'slnim.  Aracea*.  a-ra'se-e. 
Apotheosis,  ap-o-tlie'o-sis,  Arachis,  ar'a-kis. 
Apothesis,  a-potli'e-sis.  Araclinida*,  a-rak'ui-de. 

Apotome,  a-put'o-mo.  Arachnidan,  a-rak'ni-dan. 

Apozem,  ap'o-zfm.  Arachnoid,  u-rak  noid. 

Appiil,  ap-pawl'.  AriMi,  ah-rahd'. 

Appalachian,  Ap-pali-la'clie-  A radeo.  ar-ah-da'o. 


Appanoose,  ap-pah-noos'. 
A  pp:iraf  us,  Ap-pa-ra'tus. 
Apparel,  ap-par'il. 
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Arscostyle,  a're-o-stll. 
Ara*osys(ylc,  a-re-o-sis'tll. 
Arafat,  Ar'a-fat. 

A  ra  I  n  ras,  :ili-rah-foo'ras. 


A  rcon,  ar-sdn(g)'. 

Arcos,  ar'kos. 

Arcot.  ar'kot. 

Arctia.  Ark'te-ah. 

Arctic,  Ark'tik. 

Arctiidic,  ark-te'i-dn. 
Arctostaphylos,ark-to-staf^ 

e-lds. 

A  returns,  Srk-tu'rDs. 
Anlagh,  Ar-dali'. 

Ardbear,  ard-bui'. 
Ardbraccan.  -brak'kin, 
Arilcavan.  -kav'im.  1 

Ardebyl,  ar-da-bel'. 
Ardcclie,  ar-daBb'. 

A  nice.  Ar-de'. 

Ardeida*,  ar-de'e-de. 
Ardcilia*,  ar-Ue'ne-«. 
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Ardelan,  ar'de-lftn. 
Ardfert,  ard'furt. 


Armeria,  ar-me're-ah. 

Arniet,  ar'ma. 

Ardnageehy,  fud-nah-geTie.  Armiger,  ar'me-jur. 

Ardnaglass,  ard-nah-glfis'.  Artniila,  ar-mil'lah. 

Ardnamnrchan,  ard-nah-  Armillary,  ar-uill'la-rp. 

Ardocb,  ar'ilok.  [mtir'kan.  Armiiiiauism.  ar-nrin'yfin- Asarite,  as'ar-It. 
Ardoyo,  ar-doi'.  Arminitis,  ar-mln'e-us.  [Izm.  Asartini,  as'a-rum. 


Asafoetida,  a-sah-fet'e-dab. 
Asaph,  as'af. 

Asaph  us.  as'a-fus. 
Asarabaeca,  is-a-ra-b&k'kah. 
Asarin,  as'a-rfn. 


Ardpatriek,  ard-pat'rlk. 
Ardree,  ar-dre'. 

Ardres,  ard'r. 
Ardrossan,  ar-dros'san. 
Ardsallagli,  ard-sal'lah. 
Ardskeagh.  urd-ska'. 
Are,  (Fr.,)  alir. 

Area,  a're-ah. 

Areea,  ah-re'kah. 
Arecife,  ali-ra-se'fa. 
Arenaceous,  ar-e-na'shus. 
Areuaria,  ar-e-na're-ab. 
Arendal.  ab'rin-dahl. 


Armistice,  ar'mls-tis. 
Arinoire,  ar-mwaw'. 
Armorica,  ar-mflr'e-kah. 
Armory,  ar'mo-re. 
Annoy,  ar-moi'. 
Armsirong,  arm'strong. 
Army,  ar'me. 

Arnanld,  ar-no'. 
Areiauts,  alir-nowts'. 


Asben,  As'ban. 
Asbestos,  as-bes'tus. 
Asboline,  as'bo-lln. 
Asbury,  as'bQr-e. 
Ascalon,  as'ka-lOn. 
Ascanius,  as-ka'ue-us. 
Ascaris,  as'ka-rls. 
Ascension,  as-sen'sliun. 
Asceticism,  as-set 'e-slzm. 


Arnay-le-l>ue,ar-na-la-dook'.  Asch.  alish.  [boorg. 

Arndt,  ahrnt.  Asehatfenburg,  fish-aftan- 

Arne,  abrn.  Ascherslcben,  ush-arz-la'ban 

Arnee,  ar-ne'.  Asci,  as'se. 


Arenis  de  liar,  ah-ra'nes  da  A rnhei m and  Arnliem.  arn-  Ascians,  ash'yanz. 


Arenose,  fir'e-nOz.  [mabr'.  Arnica,  ar'ne-kah. 


A  re  us  bu  rg.  ab  'ranz-boorj; 
Areola.  a-re'o-Iah. 
Areometer,  a-re-flm'e -tar. 
Areopagus,  ar-e-op'a-gus. 
Areq  ni  pa.  ab-ra-ke'pali. 

A  retains,  a-re-te'us. 
Arethusa,  ar-e-tliu'zah. 
Aretin,  ah-ra-ten'. 
Aretino,  ali-ra-te'no. 
Arevalo,  ab-ra-vab'lo. 
Arezzo,  ah-ret'so. 


Arnicine,  ar'ne-sln. 
Arnica,  ar'tnm. 

Arn  is,  ar'nls. 

Arno,  ar'no. 

Arnold,  ar'nolt. 
Arnolfi,  ar-nbl'fe. 
Arnott.  ar'uOt. 
Arnouid,  ar-noo'. 
Arnsberg,  arnz'burg. 
Arnstadt,  arn'stat. 
Arnswalde,  aruz-vaul'da. 


Arfve«lsoiiite,ahrf'vad-sfin-It.  Arnnlf,  ar'nulf. 


Argu  ns,  ar-ge'us. 

Argal,  ar'gfil. 

Argali,  ar'ga-li. 

Argand,  ar-gon'. 

Arganm.  ar'gotn. 

Argel antler ,  ar-ga-lahn'd dr. 
Argemone.  ar-jem'o-ne. 
Argens,  ar-zhou'. 
Argenson,  ar-zbOn-son'. 
Argent,  ar'jent. 

Argenta,  ar-zhan'tah. 
Argentan,  ar-zhfm-tbn(g)'. 
Argentane,  ftr'jen-tiin.  [um 


[him'.  Ascidias,  as-sid'e-e. 

Ascidium,  as-sM'yum. 
Ascites,  as-sl'tez. 

Asclepias,  as-kle'pe-is. 
Ascoli,  as'ko-le.  [no. 

■ —  di  Sat  riano.  -do  sah-tre-ab'- 
Ascomycetes,  as-ko-mis'e-tez 
Ascription,  as-krip'sbtm. 
Ascyrum.  as'se- rum. 
Asdoud,  as-dood'. 

Aselli,  ab-sal'Ie. 

Asenath,  as'e-nath. 
Asexual,  a-seks'u-al. 


Arokszal las.ab-rOk-sabl'lash.  Ashango,  asb-ang'go. 


Arolsen,  ah'rol  -sau. 
Aroma,  a-ro'mab. 
Aronia.  a-ro'ne-ab. 
Arpad,  ar'pahd. 
Arpeggio,  ar-ped'jo. 
Arpent,  ar'pent. 
Arpino,  ar-pe'no. 
Arqua,  ar-kwab'. 
Arquebuse,  ar'kwe-b&s. 
Arquerite,  ar'kwe-rlt. 
Arqnes,  abrk. 

Arrack,  ar'rak. 


Argentariuin,  ar-jen-ta're-  Arrali,  ar-rah'. 
Argenteuil,  ar-zban-tool'.  Arraignment,  ar-ran'ment. 
Argentine,  ar'jen-tlu.  Arran,  ar'rau. 

Argcntite,  ar'jen-tlt.  Arraumore,  ar-ran-mor'. 

A rgen toii-su r-Creuse,  ar'-  Arras,  ar-rahs'. 

zbon-tbu(g)-soor-krooz'.  [de'i.  Array,  ar-ra'. 

Argentum  l>ei.  ar-jen'tum  Arreboe,  ar'ra-bo-a. 


Argentvive,  ar-zhon'vev. 

Argile,  ar'geel. 

Argo,  ar'go. 

Argolis,  ar'go-lls. 

Argonaut,  ar'go-nawt. 

Argos,  ar'gos. 

Argostoli,  ar-gos'to-le. 

Argosy,  ar'go-se. 

Argot,  ar'go.  Arroba,  ar-ro'bah.[des-mun(g)'.  Asmannsliaiiseu,  is-manz- 

Arguelles.  ar-gwal'yas.  Arrondisseineul.  ar-rou;g)-  how'z’n. 

Arguin,  ahr'gwln.  Arroquliar,  ar'ru-kwar.  Asntodeus,  as-mo'de-us. 

Argyle  and  Argyll,  ar-gll'.  Arrow,  Ar'ro.  Asn ieres,  as-ne-ir'. 

Argyro-t’astro,ai'gbe-ru-kas'-  Arroyo,  ar-roi'yo.  Asodes.  a-so'dez. 

Aria,  ah're  ali.  [tro.  Arm,  ar-roo'.  Asola,  ab-so'lali. 


Arret,  ar-ra'. 
Arrhidsens,  ar-re-de'us. 
Arrhythmy,  ar'rltb-me. 
Arria,  ar're-ub. 
Arrianus,  ar-re-a'niis. 
Arriaza,  ar-re-ab'tliub. 
Arrifere,  ar-re-ar'. 
Arris,  ar'rls. 


Ashantee,  ash-an-te'. 
Ashbourne,  asb'burn. 
Ashburnliaiu,  asb'burn-am. 
Ashburton,  asb'bur-ton. 
Ashby,  asb'be. 

Ashe,  asb. 

Aslii  ra,  ah-slii'rah. 
Ashkenaz,  ash'ke-naz. 
AshSar,  ash'lar. 

AsSiley,  ash'le. 

Ashmole,  asli'mol. 
Ashruff.  asli'roof. 
Asistabaila.  ash-ta-bu'lah. 
Ash  tarot  Bi.  asli'ta-ruth. 
Ashton,  ash'tuu. 

Asia,  a'zhah. 

Asia^o,  ah-se'ah-go. 
Asiarch,  a'zho-ark. 
Asilulse,  a-sll'e-de. 

Asalias,  a-sll'.yus. 

Asiaiolli,  ali-se-uOl'le 
As i nine,  ks'e-nin. 

Asalia,  a-sish'yak. 

Asiaas,  a'se-us. 

Askew,  a^'ku. 

Askoe,  ask'o-a. 

Aslan,  as"! an. 


Ariaaliie,  a-i’e-Sd'ne. 
Ariaaio,  ah-re-ah'uo. 
Aa*iaais.  a're-ftnz. 

Ai  iea,  ah-re'kah. 

Arielaat,  ah-re-shaht'. 
Aricine,  ar'e-sin. 

Arieg^e,  ah-re-Jtzh'. 

Ariel,  a're-el. 

Aa*ies,  a're-ez. 

Arietta,  ah-re-et'tah. 

Aril,  ar'il. 

Arimanes.  a-rlm'a-nez. 
Arinos,  ab-re'uos. 

Arson,  a'ri-on. 

Arioso,  ab-re-o'zo. 

As'iasto,  ali-re-os'to. 

Arise,  a-rlz'. 

As’ispe,  ah-r3s'pa. 

Arista,  ah-res'tab. 
Aristsens,  ar-is-te'Oa. 
Aristarchus,  ar-is-tar'kus. 
Aristale.  a-rls'tat. 
Aristides,  ar-Is-ti'dez. 
Aristippus,  ar-Is-tlp'ptls. 
Aristobulus,  a-ris-to-lm'lus. 
Aristocracy,  ar-is-tok'ra-se. 
Aristoi 


Arsaees,  ar-sa'sez.  Asomatous,  a-sOm'a-tus.fmoe. 

A  i  sa t  ides,  ar-sas'e-dez.  Aspaliisonsos,  as-pab-Ia'so- 

Arsenic,  ar'se-nik.  |sld'ur-lt.  Asptiiathus,  as-pal'a-tbus. 
Arstsiiosislerite,  ar-se-ne-o-  Asparagine,  as-par'a-jin. 
Arsenolite,  ar-seu'o-lit.  Asparagus,  as-par'a-gus. 

Arsenopyrite,  ir-sen-o-pe-  Aspartates,  as-par'ta  tc-z. 

A  ■•.intko  gmsin'ii 


As|»;is5;i,  as-pa'zhah. 
Aspe,  as'pa. 

Aspeaa,  as'pen. 
Aspergillus.  as-p6r-jil'lus. 
Asperity,  as-per'e-te. 
Aspern,  as'parn. 
ztspersion,  as -par 'shun. 
Aspelti,  as-pet'te. 
AspBmEt,  as 'fait, 
Aspiiodel,  as'fo-del. 


Ar^inoe.  ar-sin'o-e 
Arson,  ar'sun. 

Aria,  ar'tah. 

A  r taban  us,  ar-ta-ba'n  us. 

Arlasi res,  ar-tah-si'rez. 

Artata,  ar-tali'tah. 

Artavasdes,  ar-tah-viLs'dez. 

Artaxerxes,  ar-taks-urks'ez, 

Arteniis,  ar'te-nns. 

Artemisia,  ar-te-mish'ya. 

Arteriotoiny,ar-te-re-Ot'o-ine  Asphyxia,  as-fiks'e-ah 
Artery,  ar'tur-e.  Aspitlium,  as-pld'e-um. 

Artesian,  ar-te'zhan.  Aspidura,  as-pe-du'rah. 

Artevelile,  ar-ta-vel'da.  AspioDwalE,  as'pin-wawl. 

Arthritis,  ar-thri'tls.  Aspirant,  as'pe-rant. 

Arthrotlia,  A,r-thro'de-ah.  AspleiBiuns,  as-ple'ne-um. 

Arthrody ilia,  ar-thro-din'e-  Asportation,  as-por-ta'shun. 


Arthur,  ar'thur. 
Artichoke,  ar'te-chok. 
Article,  ar'te-kl. 
Articulata,  ar-tik-u-la'tali. 


[ah. 


„  toil,  kr-is-to-ji'tun, 

Aristoloehia,ar-Is-to-lo'ke-ah  Art i lice,  ar'te-fis. 
Aristophanes.  jlr-Is-tOf'ah-  Artillery,  ar-til'ler-o. 
Aristotle,  ar-is-tot'l.  [n3z.  Artisan,  ar'te-zan. 


Arithiiietic,  a-rlth'me-tili 
A rius,  a're-us.  Artocarpus,  ar-to-knr'p 

Arizona,  ir-e-zo'iiali.  Artois,  ar-twa\v‘ 

Arka<lelphia, ark-a-del'fe-ah.  Artvin,  ftrt'vln. 


Aspropotaino,  as-pro-pot'ali- 
As4|uint,  a-skwiut'.  [mo. 

Assaeoit,  as'sa-kon. 
Assatadi.  as-sah-fah'de. 
Assagai,  as'sa-ga. 

Assai.  as-sa'e.  [mon(g). 

[se-e.  Assain isseni cut,  as-sau-es'- 


Artoearpaeea?,  ar-to-kar-pa'-  Assam,  as'sam. 

As-Sainaani,  as-sah-mah'ne. 
Assaniar,  as-sah-mar'. 


Arkansas,  ar-kan'sas. 
Arksutite.  ark'su-tlt. 
Arkwright,  ark'rlr. 
Arles,  arlz. 

Arlington,  ar'llug-tun. 
Arlon.  ar-Ion(g/. 
Armada,  ar-ma'dah. 

A r snail i I lo,  ar-nnt-dil'lo. 
Armagh,  ar-mah'. 

A  rinajiiiftc,  ar-man-yak'. 
Armature,  arm'a-tur. 
Armcolola,  arni-ko-lo'lah. 
Armenia,  ar-me'ne-ah. 


Armen tiferes,ar-inOn(g)-te-ar/  Asa,  a'sah. 


Aril,  ali-roo'. 

A  a*  u  Eli,  a'rum. 

Arundel,  ar'un-dol. 
Arnndo,  a-run'do. 
Arnra,  a-roo'rab. 
Aruspice,  ar'us-pls. 
Arve,  ahrv. 

Aryan,  a're-an. 
Arytenoid,  a-rlt'e-noid. 
Arzamas,  ar-za'miis. 
Arzano,  S.r-zah'110. 
Arzi^uano,  ar-zin-yah'no. 
As,  as. 


Assas,  as-sas'. 
Assassins,  as-sas'aiuz. 
Assaye,  as-sai'. 

Assehe,  as'ka. 
Asseerj;lnir.  as'seer-goor. 
Assenede,  as-sen'a-da. 
Assens,  &s'sanz. 

Asseola,  as-sa-o'lali. 
Assoriion,  as-sur'shun. 
Assessor,  as-ses'sor. 
Assets,  as'setz. 

Assliur,  ash'ur. 
Assiileans,  as-sld'e-anz. 
Assiento,  as-se-iin'to. 
Assign,  as-sln'. 
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Assignat,  as'!n-yab. 
Assignee,  as-se-ne'. 
Assinego,  as-se-ua'go. 

A ssi  n  i  bo i  n e,  as-sln'e-boin. 
Assitaie,  as-se-ne'. 

Assisi,  as-se'se. 

Assize,  as-slz'. 

Association,  as-so-she-a'sbun. 
Assouan,  as-soo'wan. 
Assuagement,  as-swa,i'ment. 
Assuetuile.  as'swe-tud. 
Assumpsit,  as-sum'slt. 
Assumption.  is-sCun'shtm. 
Assurance,  as-sboor'ans. 
Assus,  as'sbs. 

Assynt,  as'sint. 

Assyria,  aa-sir'e-ab. 
Astacolite.  as-tak'o-lit. 
Astacus,  as'ta-kQs. 

Astarte,  as-tar'te. 

Astasisea,  as-ta'zlie-ab. 
Asteism,  as'te-izm. 
Asterabati,  as-ter-a-bad'. 
Asteraceie,  Ss-ter-a'se-e. 
Asteriadap.  as-te  ri'a-de. 
Asterisk,  as'ter-lsk. 
Asterisin,  as'ter-izm. 
Astern,  a-sturn'. 

Asteroid,  as'ter-oid. 
Asteroide:e.  as-ter-oid'e-e. 
Asteropliyliite,  as-ter-Of- 
Asthenia,  as-tbe'ne-ah.  [lil-It. 
Asthma,  as'mak. 

Asti,  as'te.  [tizm. 

Astigmatism,  as-tlg'mah- 
Aston,  as'tun. 

As  tor,  as'tOr. 

Astorga.  as-tdr'gah. 

Astoria,  as-to're-ali. 
Astrabad,  as-trab-b.-ld'. 
Astraeamite,  as'trab-kah-mlt 
Astraean,.as-trab-kabn'. 
Astraea,  as-trc'ab. 

Astragal,  as'tra-gal. 
Astragalus,  as-na-ga'lus. 
Astrakhan,  as-trali-kabu'. 
Astralite,  as'tral-It. 
Astriction.  fts-trik'shlin. 
Astringency,  as-trln'jSn-s 
Astrognosy,  as-trog'no-se. 
Astroitles,  as-tro'e-dez. 
Astroite,  as'tro-It. 
Astrolabe,  as'tro-lab. 
Astrology,  &s-trol'o-,jo. 

As t rometcr ,  as- 1 rom'e-t Qr. 
Astroscope,  as'tro-skop. 
Astur.  as-toor'. 

Asturias,  as-too're-as. 
Astyages,  as-ti'ali-jez. 
Asylum,  a-sI'Unn. 
Asymptote,  as'im-tol. 
Asyndeton,  a-siu'de-ton. 
Atabal,  at.'ah-bal. 

Atabapo,  at-ah-bab'po. 
Atacama,  at-ab-kah'mah. 
Atacam  i  te,  ah-tak'ab-mlt. 
Atahualpa.  ah-tah-bwawl'pah 
A  Iolanta,  at-a-lan'tab. 
Atalaya,  at-ah-la'yah. 

Atarai  pu,  at-ah-tl-poo'. 
Atascosa,  ftt-as-ko'sab. 
Atani,  ah-too'we. 

Ataxia,  a-taks'e-ah. 

Atbara,  at-bar'ali.  [yah. 

A  tell  a  fa  1  a  y  a ,  ach-ah-fall-la'- 
Atehar,  ach'abr. 

Atehc.  ach'e. 

Atchison,  ach'e-sun. 

Atco,  at'ko. 

Ate,  a'te. 

Atelene,  At'e-len. 

Ateles.  at'e-Iez. 

Atelier,  it-le-a'. 

Atelo,  a-te'lo. 

A  tempo,  ah  tam'po. 

—  giusto,  -joos'to. 

Atashga,  a-tesh'gah. 

Atessa.  aii-tas'sah. 
Ateuchus,  a-tu'kus. 

Atlieh,  at-ie'. 

Ath,  abt. 

Atha,  ath'ah. 

Athabaska,  ath-a-b5s'kah. 
Athaliah,  atb-ab-ll'ah. 

At  liimiaii  tine.atli-a-man'tln. 
Atlianasia,  atli-ab-na'zbah. 
Athanasius,  atli-ab-ua'zhus. 
Atlmnoi ,  ath'a-nor. 

At  liar,  at'tahr. 

Atheism,  a'tlie-Izm. 

Athel,  atb'l. 

Athelney,  atb'I-ne. 
Athelstan,  atb'l-stan. 
Atlienseuin.  ath-e-ue'&m. 
Alheuagoras.  atb-e-nSg'o-ras 
Athenais,  atb-e-na'is. 
Atlienotlorus.a-tlien-o-do'rus 
Athenry,  Stli-en-re'. 
Athens,  ath'enz. 

Atherina,  a-thur-i'nab. 

A  t  li  er  man  ous,a-tliur'ma-u  us 
Atheropogon  a-thur-Op'o-gon 
Athersione,  ath'ur-ston. 
Atherton,  ath'ur-tun. 

At  bis,  a'tbls. 

Athlete,  atb'let. 


Athleticism,  atb-let'e-sizm. 
Ath  lone,  ath-10n'. 

Athol,  ab'tbol. 

Athos,  atb'Os. 

Athwart,  a-tbwSrt'. 

Athy,  atb'l. 

Athynia,  a-tbln'yab. 

Alia,  a'she-ab. 

Atibaia,  at-e-ba'yah. 

Atsna,  ab-te'nali.' 

Atitlan,  ab-te-tlabn'. 
Atkinson,  at'kin-sun. 
Atlanta,  at-lSu'tah. 
Atlantes,  ftt-lan'tez. 
Athmtie.  at-Ian'tik. 

Allan  titles,  at-lan'ti-dez. 
Atlas,  at'Ias. 

Atlixco,  flt-leks'ko. 
Atsuiiloscope.  St-nild'o-skop. 
Atmosphere,  iit'mo-sftr. 
Atoka,  ah-to'kab. 

Atoll,  ab-tol'. 

Atoimia,  a-tol'me-ah. 
Alolph.  at'olf. 

Atom,  at'om.  [Iks. 

Atoineehanies,  at-o-me-kan'- 
Atomisin,  at'oni-izm. 
Atonilo  y  An  I  il  Ion.  ab-ti  n'- 
Atone,  a-ton'.  [du  e  fin-tel'yeu. 
Atony,  at'o-ne. 

Atooi,  ab-too-we'. 

Atossa,  a-tfls'sab. 

Atouquia,  a-tOn'ke-ab. 
ASragenc.  at'ra-jen. 
Atrainentii ill.  .-.t-ra-men'tum 
Atrani,  ah-tiali'ne. 

Atrato,  ab-trab'to. 

Atreus,  a'tre-us. 

Atri,  ah'tre. 

Atridse,  at're-de. 

Atripalda,  at-re-pal'dab. 
Atriplex,  a-trlp'leks. 
Atrium,  a'tre-tim. 

Atrocity,  a-tros'i-te. 

Atropa.  at'ro-pah. 

Atrophy,  at'ro-fe. 
Atropine,  at'ro-pln. 
Atropos,  a'tro-pos. 

A  try  pa,  at'rc-pab. 

Atta,  at'tah. 

Attacca,  at-tak'kah. 

At  tain  tu  re,  at-tant'yoor. 

A 1 1 a  k  a  p a s .  ilt-tak'ah-pfts. 
Attakemlio.  .it-tah-kfeiu'bo. 
Attala,  at'ta-lah. 

Attalea,  at-ta-k*'ah. 

Attains,  at'ta-lus. 

At  tarn,  at-tam'. 

Atielahada*,  at-te-lab'e-de. 
Attempt,  at-temt'. 
Attentates,  at-ten'tafs. 
Attention,  at-ten'shuu. 
Atterbury.  at'ter-bur-e. 
Attemioieinent,  at-ter-moi'- 
Attersee,  at-tur-se'.  [e-ment. 
Attica,  at'te-ka]». 

Atticism,  at'te-slzm. 
Attieus.  at'te-kus. 

Attila,  at'te-lah.  [z’n. 

Attin^-Biaiisen,  at-teng-ljow'- 
Attitude,  at'te-tud. 
Attleborough,  at'tl-bur-ro. 
Attoek,  at'tuk. 

Attoor,  at-toor'. 

Attorney,  at-tur'ne. 
Attraction,  at-trak'shCm 
Attri,  at-tre'. 

Attrition,  at-trish'un. 
Attwood.  at'wud. 

At  il  res,  ali-tou'raz. 

Atypic,  a-tip'ik. 

An  ,  ow. 

Aubagne,  o-bfln'. 

A  u  baine.  o-biiu'. 

An  ban,  o'ban. 

Aube,  ob. 

Aubenas,  ob-na'. 
Aubepine,  o-ba-pahn'. 

Au  her,  o-bar'. 

Auberge,  o-bfirj'.  [ba'ya 

Aubert  du  Bayet.  o-bar  doo 
A  u  her v  i  1 1  i e i  s,  o-bar-ve'y ar. 
Au  besoiu,  o  ba-swah'. 
Anbeterre.  Ob-tar'. 
Aubiere,  o-Im-ai'. 

AubignC.  ban-ya'. 
Anbigny,  ban-ye'. 

A u bin,  o-ban'. 

—  d u  Cormier,  -doo  kor-me-a'. 
A u bonne,  o-bCn'. 

Aubrey,  aw'bre. 

Aubrietia,  aw-bre'sbab. 
Aubriot,  o-bre'o. 

Aubry,  o-bre'. 

Auburn,  aw'bbni. 
Aubiisson,  buo-ton(g)'. 
Audi.  osh. 

Auehmnty,  ali'moo-te. 
Auckland,  awk'Ukud. 
Auction,  awk'shun. 

Aiicnba,  aw'ku-bali. 
Audacity,  aw-das'i-te. 
Audseus,  uw-de'us. 

Aude,  od. 

Audenarde,  o-dan-Srd'. 
Audians,  avv-de'unz. 
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Audience,  aw'de-ens. 
Audita  querela,  aw'de-tah 

kwe-re'lah. 

Audi  lion,  aw-dish'Hn. 

Audi  us.  aw'de-us. 

Audlcy,  awd'le. 

Aiidouin,  o-doo-in'. 
Audrain,  o-dran'. 
Audubon,  o'doo-bbn(g).  [gar, 
Anenbrngger,  ow'an-broog- 
Auerbaeh,  Ow'ar-bik. 
Aucrstadt,  Ow'er-Btabt. 

Au  fait,  o  fa'. 

Augr,  o-zha'. 

Augeas,  aw-je'is. 

Augelite,  aw'je-llt. 

Auger,  aw'gor. 

Angeroau,  ozh-ro. 

Aiiget,  o-zlia'. 

Auggun,  awg-goon'. 
Aughrim,  aw-grim'. 

Aught,  awt. 

Anglian,  aw'goon. 

Augier,  o-zhe-a'. 

Aug!  la,  aw-ji'lah. 

Augite,  aw'jit. 

Auglaize,  aw-glaz'.- 
Au  (i res,  o  gra\ 

A iig-s burg',  uwgz'boorg. 

A  ii kiii\  aw'gur. 

Augusta.  aAv-gue'tah.  [boorg. 
A  uguste ii  borji,  ow-goos'tau- 
A u gust i lie,  au-gus'tln. 

A  ii  gusto  wo,  ow-goos-to'vo, 
Augustus,  aw-g us'tus. 

Auk,  awk. 

Aula  ltcgin,  aw'lah  re'jo-ah. 
Aulariau,  aw-la'ie-au. 
Auldearn,  awld'urn. 


A u let t a,  aw-let'tah. 

A  u lie.  aw'llk. 

Aulieli.  ow'lik. 

A  u  I  is,  aw'lls. 

A  is  I  Ingas.  owl-yah'gfis. 
Aulue,  on, 

Aulostoipa,  aw-Ios'to-mah. 

A  ii  lus  Gellius.aw'lCisjei'le-UB 
A  ii  male,  o-mahl'. 

A u me,  o-ma'. 

A  ii  m out,  o-mou(g)'. 

A  unis,  o-ne'. 

Aunoy,  o-nwaw'. 

Aunt,  ant. 

Auraria,  aw-ra're-ab. 

A u  ray,  o-rai'. 

Aurelius,  aw-re'le-us. 
Aureola,  aw-re'o-hih. 
Aureus.  aw'ie-Qs. 

A urieh,  ow'rlk. 

Auriele,  aw're-kl. 
Aurieula,  aw-rik'u-lah. 

A  ii  r  i  ferous,  aw-rlfSr-lls. 
Auriga,  aw-ri'gah. 
Aurigny,  o-ren-ye'. 
Aurillae,  o-re-yak'. 

Auriol,  o're-51. 

A  ii  ri  ph  rygiate,  aw-re-frij'- 
e-at. 

Auriseope,  aw're-skop. 

A  ii  roeeplialous,  aw-ro-sef'a- 
Auroehs,  aw'roks.  [lus. 

Aurora,  aw-ro'rah. 

A u ru ugzebe,  o-rung-zab'. 

Au  Sable,  o  sah'bl. 
Aiisonius,  aw-so'ne-u8. 
Auspice,  aws'pis. 

Aussa,  ows'sab. 

Austerlitz,  Ows'tur-lits. 


Austin,  aws'tin. 
Australasia,  aws-trSl-a'zhab. 
A  ii  s  t  r a  1  i  a,  aws-tra'le-ab . 
Austria,  aws'tre-ah. 
Autauga,  aw-taw'gab. 
Auteuil,  o-twel'.  [te. 

Authenticity,  aw-thSn-tis'e- 
Autobiography,’  aw-to-bi- 
og'ra-fe. 

A  ii  loe lit  Ei on.  aw-tOk'thOn. 

A  ii  toe  racy .  aw-tdk'ra-se. 
Auto  da  1’e,  aw-to  dah  fa. 

A  ut og r iipb,  aw  'to-graf. 
Autolycus,  aw-tol'e-kfts. 
Auto  inn  ton,  aw-tOm'a-tnn. 

A u t opli  o by ,  a w-tilf o-be . 
Autopsy,  aw'tOp-se.  [ah-ke'. 
A  ii  t  rcfois-ai-q  u  i  t,o'tr-fwaw- 
Autuinn,  aw'tum. 

Aiiluii.  o-toon'. 

Auvergne,  o-varn'. 
Anx-Cayes,  o-ka'. 
Auxerre.  o-sar'. 
Auxiliary,  awg-zil'ya-re. 
Auxoinie,  ok-sOn'. 

Avn.  ah'vah. 

Avalanche,  av'a-Iiosb. 
Avalos,  ah'vah-lds. 

A  van  I,  ah-vOn(g/. 

A  vares,  u-va'rez. 

Avarice,  av'ar-is. 

Avarie,  av'ah-re. 

Avatar,  iv-a-tabr'. 

Avatcha,  ah-vit'chah. 

A  vei  ro.  ah-vl'ro. 

Avellino,  ah-vel-ye'no. 

Ave  Maria,  ah've  ma-ri'ah. 

A  vena,  a-ve'nah. 

Avenches,  ah-vansh'. 


Avenor,  av'e-nor. 
Aventaillc,  av'en-tiil. 
Aventine,  ali'v6n-tln. 
Avenue,  av'e-nu. 

Avenzoar.  av-an-zu'ar. 
Average,  &v'ur-aj. 

Averno,  a-vair'no. 
Averrhoes,  ali-ver'ro-ez. 
Averruneator,  iiv-fr-rung'- 
A  versa,  ah-vir'sah.  [ku-tor. 
Aversion,  a-vur'sbun. 
Avery,  a'vur-c. 

Avesnes,  ah-vfrn'. 

Avestad,  ali-ves-talid'. 
Aveyron,  ah-va-ruii(g)'. 
Avczznno,  ah-vet-saii'no. 
Aviano.  ali-ve-ali'no. 
Aviary,  a've-a-re. 
Avicenna,  av-e-sCn'nali. 

A  Vi  cu  lar  i  a,  a-vik-u  la're-ah. 
Avigliano.  ah-vel-yab'uo. 
Avignon,  ah-veu-yon(g/. 
Avila,  ah-vo'lah. 

Avis,  a'vis  or  ah'vla. 

Avitus,  a-vi'tus. 

A  viz,  ah-vcz'. 

Avlona,  iv-lo'nah. 

Avoea,  a-vo'kah. 

Avoeat,  av-o-kah'. 

A  voi  rd  u  pois,  uv-ur-<loo-poiz'. 

Pi\  av-wawr-doo-pwaw'. 

Avon,  a'von. 

Avoset.  ftv-o-set'. 

Avoyelles,  iv-oi-elz'. 
Avranches,  av-ronsli'. 
Avulsion,  a-vul'shun. 
Awesome,  aw'shm. 

Awry,  a-rl'. 

Axelson,  ak'sal-sdn. 


Axholme,  ftks'om. 

Axiom,  aks'e-tuu. 

Axle,  aks’l. 

Ax  ii  is*,  ak-soom'. 

Aye- Aye.  ai'ai. 

Ayacueho,  f-ah-koo'cho. 
Ayanionte,  I-ah-mCn'ta. . 
Ayant  Cause,  I-yOn(g)  ko-«a'. 
Ayeslia,  I'a-sliah. 

Aylmer,  al'mhr. 

Aymon,  i-mou'. 

Ayolas,  ah-yo'Ias. 

Ayolla,  I-bt'iah. 

Ayr,  air. 

Ayrao,  i-ra'yo. 

Ayscue,  as'kii. 

Ay  t  by  a.  utli'yah. 

Ay  loan,  a'toon. 

Ay  n  n  I  a  in  ien  t  o,  ah-yoon-tah- 
me-an'to. 

Azalea,  a-za'le-ah. 

Azara,  ah-thah'rah. 

Azeoitia,  ith-kci'she-ab. 
Azeglio,  ad-zal'yo. 
Azcrbijan.  az-ur-be-jahn'. 
Azeveilo,  ali-za-va'do. 
Azimuth,  uz'i-mutb. 

Azof,  iz'Ov. 

Azoic,  a-zo'lk.  [mc-ali. 

Azoodynaniia,  a-zoo-de-ini'- 
Azores,  az-urz'. 

Azote,  a-zGt'. 

Azotea.  ali-zo-te'ah. 
Azpeytia.  az-pa'bhe-ah. 
Azrael,  Sz'ral. 

Aztecs,  az'teks. 

Azure,  a'zhoor. 

Azygos,  az'o-gGs. 

Azzauo,  absah'uo. 
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Baagoe,  bo'go-a. 

Baal,  ba'al. 

Baas  ha,  ba'a-sliah. 

Baba,  bah'bah. 

Babalioyo,  bi'bab-o'yo. 
Babbage,  bab'baj. 

Babeul‘,  bali-buf'. 

Babiana,  bab-e-a'nah. 

Bab  1 1  lenient,  bah-be-ye- 

Babiue,  bali-ben'.  njon(g)'. 
Baliism,  bubb'izm. 

Baboon,  bab-oou'. 

Ba  buy  ail  es,  bah-boo-yah'nez. 
Babylonia,  bab-e-lo'ne-ah. 
Baby roussa,  bftb-e-ri KM^Bah. 
Barolliuo,  bik4l‘Ah/e*o.  ( re-ftt. 
Baeea Can  reate,  bak-ka-law'- 
Baeearat.  bak-kiih-rah'. 
Bacchanal,  bak'ka-nal. 
Bacchantes,  bak-kan'tez. 
Bacchiglione,  bak-kel-yo'na. 
Bacchius,  b.ik  ke-us. 
Bacchiiles,  baU-kl'dez. 
Bacchus,  bak'kus. 
Baccilerous,  bak-sifur-us. 
Baccio  Uclla  l*orta,  bat'cbo 
del  la  por'tah. 

Bacciochi,  bat-cliu'ke. 

Bach,  bahk. 

Bacharach,  babk'ah-rak. 
Bacliaiimoiit,  bali-sho- 

Baclie,  bach.  [mdu(g/. 

B  achelor,  bach'e-Ior. 

Itae  k  erg  u  nge,  ba  k-ar-goon  'je 
backshish,  bak'shesb. 
Karolor,  bak-o-lor'. 

Bacon,  ba'kun.  [dro-gar. 

Biles- Bad rog h er,  bacli-bo'- 
Bactriana,  bak-tre-a'uab. 
Biii'ii  le,  bak'yuol. 

Bitilagry,  bali-ilag'rc. 
Bailajos,  bad-ali-lios'. 
BaililUshan,  bah-dawk-shahn' 
Bailalixrchio  bali-dah-lok'ke-o 
Badiliona,  bad-ah-lo'nab. 
Biidaumy,  bid-o-mee'. 
Batlen.  bah'd’n. 

Bailger,  baj'iir. 

Biidiaga.  bad-c-ali'gah. 
Bailigcon,  ba-dij'un. 

Bail  inage,  bad'in-ahzh. 
Badolato,  bfld-u-lali'to. 

Bu* hr,  balir. 

Biiena,  bab-a'nah. 
Baependi,  biib-a-pan'de. 
Biier,  bilr. 

Biieza,  bali-a'tbah. 

Ballin,  biffin. 

Bagatelle,  bag  a-tel'. 
Baganila*,  ba-gan'de. 
Bagdad,  bag'dad. 

Baggala,  bag'gah-bih. 
Baggesen,  balig'ga-sen. 
Bagnara,  bau-yali'rab. 
Bagneres,  ban-yar'. 
Bagnio,  ban'yo.  [ehanz. 

Bagivolensians,  ban-yo-luu'- 
Bilgnoli,  biii-yo'le. 

Biignols,  ba.ii-.vGl'. 
Bagration.  Iiab-grah-re-i.n'. 
Biignette,  lia-gtt'. 

Bagu lent,  bag-ool-kOt'. 
Bitgur,  Ija-goor'. 


Bahamas,  bali-a'maz. 
Bitiiar,  ba-iiaiir'. 

Bti  haw  li  1  poo  r,  bhawl-poor'. 
Bahia,  bali-e'ali. 

Bahrein,  bab-ran'. 

Bnise,  bl'e. 

Baikal,  bl'kabl. 

Bailey,  ba'le. 

Baiileiil,  bab-yoo'. 

Baillie,  ba'le. 

BailBon,  bah-ydn(g)'. 

Bail  ly.  bah-ye'. 
Bain-Marie,  ban-mab-re'. 
Bairam,  bi'ram. 

Baird,  bard. 

Baireuth,  bf'roit. 

Baitool,  bi-tool'. 

Baja,  boh'yoh. 

Biijada.  bah-ali'dah. 
Bajazet,  bab-yah-zed'. 
Bajoeco,  ba-yok'ko. 

Bajonr,  bah-zboor'. 
Bakhuysen,  bilk-hoi'zan. 
Bakouy,  bali-ko'ue. 

Bakou,  bab-koo'. 

Bak  I e h  i serai ,  bak-slie-sa-ra'. 
Bala,  bal'ah. 

Balaam,  bu'liim. 

Bill ael: n a,  ba-lSk'nab. 
Bahenidee,  ba-len'e  de. 
Balaghaut.  bSl-ali-got'. 
Biilaguer,  bah-iali-gar'. 
Balak.  ba'lak. 

Balaklava,  bftl  a-klah'vab. 
Balaninus,  bal-a-ui'nus. 
Balanites,  ba'lan-Itz. 
lialanophorsiceir,  ba-liin-o- 
Balanus,  bal'a-nus.  [fo-ra'se-e. 
Balas,  bal'as. 

Balassa,  bol-ush'slio. 
Balaton,  bab-lo-tun. 
Balaustine,  ba-lawz'tln. 
Ball  tec.  babl'bSk. 

Ballti,  I) A!' l.c. 

Bat hin ns,  bSl-bi'nfis. 
Billltoa,  bal'bo-ah. 

Bal briggan,  bal-brlg'gan. 
Balbuties,  bal-bu'tez. 
Balcony,  bal'ko-ne. 

Bald,  bawld. 

Baldachin,  bfil'da-kin. 
Baldric,  baivl'drlk. 
Balliwin,  bawld'ivin. 
Balearic,  bal-n-ir'ik. 
Baleen,  ba-len'. 

Balfe,  half. 

Balfour,  bal'foor. 
Balfroosh,  bal-froosh'. 

Bali,  bah'le. 

Baliol.  ba'le-Cl. 

Balistiilic,  ba-Hs'te-de. 
Baiize,  bah-lez'. 

Balk.  bawk. 

Bit  Ik  an,  bahl-kan'. 

Balkh.  bahlk. 

Ball,  bawl. 

Ballast,  bal'Ust. 

Bal  la  toon,  bill -lab-toon'. 

Bill  lens  t  ad  t,  bal'lan-stet. 
Baileriiiii.  Iial-la-re'nab. 
Ballet,  bal -la'. 

Ba  I !  in  it,  liSl-e-nah'. 

Ballista,  bal-lls'tab. 


Ballinm,  bal'le-Qm. 
Ballota,  bal-lo'tah. 
Ballotade,  bal-lo-tad'. 
Ballou,  bal-loo'. 

Balm,  bawm. 

Balme,  bablm. 

Balmoral,  bftl-mo'riU. 
Balneum,  bil'ue-Qm. 

Balsa,  bal'sah. 

Balsam,  bawl'sSm. 
Balsamodcndron.  bawl- 
Itiilla.  bal'tali.  [sam-o-den'dron. 
Baltic,  bawl'tik. 

Baltimore,  bawl'te-mor. 
Baltsehsk.  bablt-sbek'. 

Bal ne,  bah-loo'. 
Balustrade,  bB'tis-trad. 
Balzac,  bal-ziik'. 

Balzarine,  bal'zah-ren. 
Baiiibaiio,  bam-ba'le-o. 
Bambiirra,  bam-bar'rah. 
Bambino,  bam-be'no. 
Bamboeeio,  bam-bOt'cho. 
Bamboo,  bam-boo'. 
Bambouk,  bini-book'. 
Bambusa,  bam-bu'sah. 

Bam  poo ra,  bam-poor'ah. 
Banagher,  b&n'ah-ur. 
Banana,  bali-nah'nah. 
Kunat,  bah-nat'. 

Banbury,  ban'bur-e. 

Banea,  bang'kab. 

Bandit,  ban'dah. 

Bandana,  ban-dfin'nah. 
Bandeau,  ban'do. 

Bandel,  ban'dal. 

Bandello,  ban-del'lo. 
Bande-noire,  band-nwaw'. 
Bamlera,  bau-darab. 

Ba ntle role,  bau'de-rol. 
Baud: ncll i,  ban-de-uel'le. 
Bandore,  ban-dor'. 
Banewort,  ban'wtirt. 
Bangalore,  baug-a-16r'. 
Baughy,  bang'ge. 

Bangle,  baug'gl. 

Bangkok,  bin-kok'. 
Bangor,  bang'gur. 

Bangue,  bang. 

Banian,  ban'yfln. 

Banins,  ba'ne-as. 

Biiniin.  ba'nlm.  [sin'. 

Ban.  jermassin.bSn-yilr-mas- 
Bankriipt.  b'lLigk'rupt. 
Banlieue,  ban  le-oo'. 
Bannerol,  ban'nur-ol. 
Banns,  batiz. 

Banquet,  bangk'wft. 
Banquetle,  bahn-kSt'. 
Banquo,  ban'kwo. 

Ban  lam.  ban'tam. 

Ban  try,  ban'tre. 

Banya,  ban'yah. 

Biioltab,  ba'o-bab. 

Baphia,  bafe-ah. 
Baphometiis,  baf'o-me-tus. 
Baptisia,  bap-liz-yali. 
Baptism,  bap'tizm. 

Bara  bit  as,  ba-r.ib'biis. 
Bai-aguay  il'IIilliers,  ball 
rab-ga  dc-yc-a'. 

Biiraitche,  bah-radi'. 
Barak,  ba'rak. 
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Baralipton.  bar-a-Iip'tun. 
Baranle,  bah-ront'. 
Barataria,  bar-a-ta're-ah . 

Ba  rbacen a,  bar-bal  i-sa'niih. 
Bar  bacons,  bar-bab-ko'is. 
Barbailoes,  bftr-ba'doz. 
Barba  ra,  bar'bah-rah. 
Barbara,  bar'bali-ro. 
Barbarossa,  bar-bali-rus'sah. 
Barbarous,  bfir-bab-roo'. 
Barbary.  bar'biu-e. 
Barbastio,  bar-bast'yo. 
Barba uld,  bar-bo'. 
Barbazan,  bar-bali-zOn'. 
Barbecue,  l.ar'be-ku. 
Barbe-Marbois,  barb-mahr- 
bwaw'. 

Barbas,  bar-baz'. 
Barbesieux,  bar-ba-ze-oo'. 
Barbette,  bar-bet'. 

Barbier,  bar-be-ii'. 

Barbosa,  bar-bo'sah. 
Barbotine.  bar'lio-ten.’ 
Barbour,  bar'boor. 

Bar  bulla,  bar-boo'dah. 
Barbule,  bar'bul. 
Barcarolle,  bar  kah-rol'. 
Barcelona,  bar-sa-lo'uah. 
Barclay,  bar'kla. 

Ba ril esani sts,  bar-des'a-nists 
Bardiglione,  bar-del-yo'ne. 
Bardolph,  bar'dolf. 
Bardsey,  bard'ze. 

Bareges,  bab-razli'. 
Baregine,  bar'e-jin. 
Bareilly,  bar-a'le. 

Barentz,  bab'rents. 
Barfleur,  bar-flur'. 

Barga,  bar'gah. 

Barge,  barj. 

Bari,  bah're. 

Barile,  bar-el'. 

Barilla,  ba-rll'lah. 

Baring,  ba'ring. 

Baritone,  bar'e-ton. 
Barium,  ba're-um. 

Barkal.  bahr'kahl. 

Barkok,  bar'kCk. 
Biir-le-Dnc,  bar-la-dook'. 
liarletta.  bar-let'tab. 
Barley,  bar'lc. 

Barlow,  bar'lo. 

Barmaeiile,  bSr'mah-sId. 
Barmouth,  bar'mDtli. 
Barnabas,  bar'Da-bas. 
Barnacle,  bar'na-kl. 
Barnard,  bar'iiard. 
Barnaul,  bar-nol'. 
liiirn ave.  bar-nahv'. 
Barnegat,  bftr-ne-gat'. 
Barnes,  barnz. 

Barneveldt,  b&r'na-vfilt. 
Barnsley,  bfirnz'le. 
Barnstable,  barn'sta-bl. 
Baroaeh,  bab-rocb'. 
Baroecio,  bab-rfit'clio. 
Baroelie,  ball-rush'. 

Baroco,  luwo'ko. 

Baroila.  bali-ro'dah. 
Barograph,  bftr'o-graf. 
Baromai'hometer,  bar-o- 
ma-kCrn'e-thr. 

Barometer,  ba-rCm'e-tur. 


Barometrograph,  bar-o- 

niet'ro-graf 
Baronet.  bSr'on-et. 
Baronins,  bab-ro'ne-tls. 
Barosma,  bab-rus'mab. 

Ba  roue  he,  ba-roosh'. 
Biirouehet,  ba-ioo-ehet'. 
Bnruzzi,  bab-rot'se. 

Barque,  babrk'.  [nia'to. 

Bnrquesimeto,  bar-ka-se- 
B-irra,  bar'rali. 

Barracan,  bar'ra  kiln. 

Bar  racoon,  biir-ra-koon'. 
Barracoota,  bSr-ra-koo'tab. 
Barrandite,  bar'ran-dtt. 
Karras,  bab-rab'. 

Barratry,  bar'ra-tre. 

ISarr^,  bar-ia'. 

Barreau,  bar-ro'. 

Burri,  bar'ie. 

Barricaile,  bir-re-kad'. 
Barrie,  bir're. 

Barrington,  bar'ring-tun. 
Bar  rot,  bah-ro'. 

Barrow,  bar'ro. 

Barry,  bar're. 

Barsabas,  bar'sa-bas. 
Barsae,  bar'suk. 

Bart,  bahr. 

Bartenstein,  bar-tau-stln'. 
Bari  ta,  bart'lo. 
Barlhelemy,  bar-tai-me'. 
Biirlholomew,  biir-tbol'o-mu 
Bartiu.  bar'ten. 

Bartizan,  bar'te-zau. 
Bartlett,  bart'let. 
Barlolini,  bar-tu-lc'ne. 
Bartram,  bftr'tram. 

Barueh.  ba'rhk. 

Bart  aide,  bar'val-da. 
Baryta,  ba-ii'tah.  [sit. 

Bary  t ocalci  t e,  ba-ri-to-kal'- 
Barytone,  bai  V-ton. 
Barytnm,  ba-rl'trmi. 

Basil  i  I  i,  bah-sali'e-le. 

Basalt,  ba-sawlt'. 

Basanite,  ba'sSn-ft. 
Bas-bleu,  baw-bloo'. 
Bas-chevalier.  -sliev-ah-le-a'. 
Baseinet,  bks'se-net. 
Bascule,  bas'kol. 

Basella,  ba-sel'lah. 

Bashee,  bah-she'.  [zooks. 
Bashi  Bazouks,  b&sh-e  bah'- 
Bnshkirs,  basb'kerz. 

Basil,  biz'll. 

Bnsiiians,  ba-zil'yanz. 
Basilica,  ba-zil'e-kab. 
Basilieon,  ba-zil'e-kon. 
Basilisk,  baz'i-llsk. 

Basil ius.  ba-sil'e-us. 

Basin,  ba'sn. 

Basingstoke,  ba'slng-stok. 
Basiocestriiiu.  ba-zbo-s6s- 
Basisolute,  ba-sls'o-lut.  [tr&m. 
Baskahegan.  bas-kah-e'gau. 
Basle,  buhl. 

Basnage  de  Beauval,  bah- 
nazli'  da  bo-vahl'. 

Basque,  bask. 

Basq  ii  i  n  a,  bas-ke'nab. 

Bass,  biis  or  bis. 

Basso  no,  bas-sab'no 
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Basscin,  b&s-san'. 
Basseterre,  bas-tar'. 
Bassetto,  bah-set'to. 

Bassi,  bas'se. 

Bassinet,  bas'se-nSt. 

Basso  (ii  pier  re,  bah-sSn- 
Bassoon.  bus-soon'.  [pe-ur'. 
Basso ra.  bas'so-rah. 
Basso-relievo,  bils'so-re-le'vo 
Bassorin,  bSs'so-rln. 

Basta,  baa'tah. 

Bastarnic,  bas-tar'ne. 

Baste,  bast! 

Bastia,  bas-te'ah. 

Biistiat,  biis-te-ah'. 

Bastitle,  bSs-ted'. 

Bastille,  bSs-teel'. 

Bastion,  bast  y un. 

Basyle.  bas'il. 

Batatas,  bali-tah'tis. 
Batan^as.  bah-talin'gSs. 
Batavia,  bah-ta've-ah. 
Batavii,  ba-ta've-i. 

Batch,  bath. 

Bateau,  bah-to'. 

Batliori,  bah'to-re. 

Bathos,  ba'thos. 

Bathseba.  bath-se'bah. 

Bath n rst,  bit h' urst. 
Bathyllus.  ba-tlill'ltts. 
Bathymetry,  ba-thlra'c-tre. 
Batindah,  bah-teen'dah. 
Batinsckoir.  bah'tius-kof. 
Baton,  bab-ton(g)'. 

Baton m,  bah-toom'. 

Bat  rach  ia.  ba-tru'kp-ah. 
Batrachomyoniachy,  bat- 
ra-ko-me-Om'a-ke. 

Batshian.  bat-ehe-an'. 

Batta.  bat'tah. 

Battalia,  bat-till  yah. 
Battalion,  bat-tal'yftn. 
Battaszek,  bat-tas-sek'. 
Batten,  bat'tn. 

Battersea,  bat'tttr-se. 
Battery.  bat'ter-e. 

Bat  thy  any,  bot'yahn-jre. 
Battue,  bat'twe. 

Bat  t  nre,  bat-tiir7. 

Battuta,  bat-tu'tah. 

Bata  Khan,  bah-tob'  kahn'. 
Batz.  bahtz. 

Ban  bee,  baw-be'. 

Bauble,  baw'bl. 

Baucis,  baw'sis. 

Bamlet,  bo-da'. 
Bautlisserite,  bku-dls'sur-It. 
Bauer,  bow'ur. 

Bailee,  bozh. 

BaugC,  bo-zha'. 

Bauhinia.  bow-hln'yah. 
Bauleah,  baw'le-ah. 
Baulite,  baw'llt. 

Bail  my  ar  ten,  bowm-gar'tan. 
Baur,  bow'ur. 

Bautain,  bo-tahn'. 

Bant ru.  bo-truo'. 

Bautzen,  bowt'san. 
Bauxite,  bawks'Xt. 

Bavaria,  bah-va're-ah. 
Bavaroy,  bav-alc-roi'. 
Baveaux,  bah-vo'. " 

Bavin,  bav'In. 

Bavins,  ba've-iis. 

Baxter,  baks'tur. 
Bayadere,  ba-ya-der'. 
Bayard,  bah-yftr'. 

Bayazid,  bali-yah-zed'. 
Bayeiix,  bah-yoo'. 
Bayldonite,  bil'dun-It. 
Bayle,  bal. 

Baylen,  bl-lan'. 

Bayley,  ba'le. 

Bayonet,  ba'o-net. 

Bay o  une.  bali-y On'. 

Bayou,  bl'oo. 

Bayreuth,  bl'roit. 

Bays,  baz. 

Baza,  bah'zah. 

ISazaar,  ba-zahr'. 

ISazaim1,  bah-zan'. 
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]»az:is,  bah-zali'. 

ISazoi'lBCs  bah-zosh'. 
turn,  del’yum. 

Bdeliometer,  del-lOm'e-ttir. 
Beach,  bech. 

Beacon,  be'kn. 

Bead,  bed. 

Beadle,  be'dl. 

Beattie,  be'gl. 

Beak,  bek. 

Beale,  bel. 

Beam,  bem. 

Bean,  ben. 

Bear,  bar. 

Beard,  berd. 

Bearer,  bar'ur. 

Bearn,  ba-ahr'. 

Beasley,  bez'le.  fshQn, 

Beatification,  be-llt-e-fi-ka'- 
Beatitude,  be-at'i-tud. 
Beatrice,  be'a-trls. 

Beattie,  be'te. 

Bean,  bo. 

Beaueaire,  bo-kar'. 
Beaufort,  bo'fOrt  or  bo'fur. 


Boatigency,  bo-zh6n(g)-se'. 
Beauharnais,  bo-ahr-na'. 
Bcatijcu,  bo-zlioo'. 
Beaulieu,  bol-voo'. 
Beauanarchais.bo-malir-sha' 
IS  ca  u  ilia r is,  bo-mor'rls. 

Beau  monde,  bo-mOnd. 
Beaumont,  bo-mont'  or  bo- 
Beaune,  bon.  fmon(g)'. 

Beau  |treau,  bo-pra-oo'. 

Bea u  regard ,  bo-ra-gar'. 
Beau  repa  i  re,  bo-ra-pur'. 
Beauty,  bu'te. 

Beauvais,  bo-ya'. 

Beau  x-esp  ri ts,  boz-Ss-pre'. 
Beaver,  be'vur. 

Bebeerine,  be'ber-In. 
Becatieo.  bsk-ah-fe'ko. 
Becalming,  be-kawm'Ing. 
ISccausc,  be-kawz'. 
Beccaria,  bek-kah're-ah. 
Bccclcs,  bek'klz. 

Beelicr.  bek'ar. 

Bcclistcin,  bek'stin. 
Beckct,  belc'et. 

Beck  font,  bek'furd. 
Bccklcy,  bek'le. 
Beckmann,  bik'man. 
Beequerel,  bek-rel'. 

Beet  i  ve,  bek'tlv. 

Beilaggle,  be-dag'gl. 
Betiarieti x ,  bed-ab-re-oo'. 
Bedazzle,  be-daz'zl. 

Bedel,  be'dl. 

Bedew,  be-du'. 

Bedford,  bed'ffird. 

Bed iy lit,  be-dit'. 

Bedizen,  be-dlz'n. 

Bedmar,  bid-mahr'. 

Bed m  i nst  e r,  bed'mln-st ur. 
Bedouins,  bed-o-wenz'. 

Bed  r  aggie,  be-drag'gl. 
Bedye,  be-dl'. 

Beechen,  bech'n. 

Beecher,  be'chur. 

Beechey,  bt-'che. 
Beef-steak,  -stak. 
Beelzebub,  bc-l'ze-bub. 
Beerblioom.  ber-boom'. 
Beersheba,  ber-she'bah. 
Bees,  b§z. 

Beeslcy,  bez'lo. 

Beeskow,  ba'skdv. 
Beestinys,  best'Iugz. 
Beethoven,  ba'to-van. 
Beetle,  be'tl. 

Befall,  be-fawl'. 

Befort,  ba-for'. 

Bey  a,  ba'gah. 

ISeyard,  ba-gahr'. 

Begem,  be-jern', 

Iteyhanls,  ba-gardz'. 

Bey h  arm  i ,  ba-galir'me. 
Beglerbey,  beg'l  ur-beg. 
Begnaw,  be-naw'. 

Beyonia.  be-go'ne-ab. 
Begtnshi,  bsg-tflsb'e. 
Iteyiiiucs.  ba-geouz'. 
Beyttm,  be'g&m. 

Behalf,  be-babf'. 

Behave,  be-liav'. 

Behcm,  ba'hlm. 

Behemoth,  be'bo-mOth. 
Behenic,  ba'eu-lk. 

Belin,  b6n. 

Behring,  ba'ring. 

Beila,  bi'lah. 

Beit  Is.  beth. 

Beitulloh.  bl-tool'Iab. 

Beja,  ba'zhah. 

Bejapoor,  he-jab-poor7. 
Bejar,  ba-liabr'. 

Bekali.  bo'kab. 

Beke,  bek. 

Belabor,  be-la'btir. 

Belcher,  bel'chur. 
Belehite.  bel-chc'ta. 
Beleaguer,  be-le'gar. 
Belem,  ba-lan(g)'. 
ISel-esprit.  bfd-Ss-pre'. 
Belfast,  bed-fast'. 

Belfort,  bcl-for'. 

Belfry,  bfd'fre. 

Belyas.  bSI'je. 

Belyaiim.  bcl-gafnn. 
Belgard.  bel-gart. 

Bely i oj oso.  I  ad-jo-yo'so. 
Belyium,  b6l'je-Cnn. 

Bely  rail  e,  bed-grad'. 
Belgravia,  boi-gra've-ah. 
Belial,  be'le-al. 

Belie,  be-li'. 

Belief,  be-lef'. 

Belinda,  be-ITn'dali. 
Belisariiis,  bel-e-sa're-tis. 
Belize,  ba-leez'. 

Belknap,  belk'nftp. 
Belladonna,  bfd-lab-dOn'nah. 
Bel  lay,  bel-Ia'. 

.  Belle,  bel. 

— Alliance.  -51-le'iius. 

— ile-nuit.  -da-nwe'. 
Belleek,  bal-lek'. 
Bellefonte.  bcd'font. 
Bellegartle,  bei-gard'. 

Bel  lemon  te,  belbnont. 
Bellerophon,  bfd-ler'o-fbn. 


Belles  I.ettres,  bol-lot'tr. 
Belleville,  bel-vll'. 
Bellevue,  bfil-voo'. 

Belley,  bfil-la'. 

Bellicose,  bel'le-kos. 
Belligerent,  bel-lIj'Qr-eat. 
Bellini,  bel-le'ne. 

Bellona,  bel-lo'nah. 

Bel  lot.  btd -I  o'. 

Bellows,  bel'loz. 

Bells,  belz. 

Beliuno,  bel-loo'no. 
Belmont,  bel-mont'. 
Belmonte,  bel-mou'ta. 
Belceil,  bel-el'. 

Beloit,  be-loit'. 

Belomaney,  bSl-o-man'se. 
Belooehee,  bel-oo-clio'.  [tan'. 
Beloocliistan.  btd-oo-cbls- 
Beloptera,  be-lop'te-rah. 
Below,  be-lo'. 

Bel  per,  bfd'pur. 
Belshazzar,  bel-shaz'zar. 
Belsunee,  bel-soous'. 
Beltane,  bel'tan. 

Beltnrbet,  b61-tur'bet. 
Beluga,  be-loo'gah. 

Belns,  be'lus. 

Belvedere,  b51've-dor. 

Bel  visiacese,  bfd-viz-e-a'se-e. 
Belzoni,  bel-zo'ne. 

Bern,  bem. 

Benia,  be'rnah. 

Bentnul.  be-mawl'. 
Bembecida*,  bem-bes'e-de. 
Benibex.  bem'beks. 
Bemhididat,  bom-bid'e-de. 
Beni  bo,  bem'iio. 

Bernini,  bOm'e-ne. 

Bcmol,  be'miil. 

Benaiah,  be-nai'yali. 
Benares.  bSn-ah'rSz. 

Ben  bow,  ben'bo. 

Bencher,  bench'fir. 
Beneoolen,  ben-koo'lan. 
Bendemann,  beu'da-man. 
Bender,  ben'der. 

Bene,  ben'e. 

Beneath,  be-netli'. 
Benedek,  ba'na-dek. 

Ben ed ■  ei te,  be u-e-dts'i-te. 
Benedict,  ben'e-dikt. 
Benedictine,  ben-e-dikt'in. 
Benedict  ion,  ben-c-dik'shiin. 
Benefaction,  beii-e-fak'sbuu. 
Benefice,  ben'e-fis.  [to. 

Bene-placito,  ba'na-plah'cbe- 
Benetier,  ben-e-ter'. 

Ben  even  to.  bfn-e-vf  n'to. 
Benevolence,  bc-uev'o-leiis. 
Benezet,  ben-e-z6t'. 

Bengal,  ben-gawl'. 
Bengazy,  bSn-gah'ze. 
Bengel.  beng'e). 

Itenguela,  ben-ga'lah. 

Beni,  ba-ne'. 

Ben  tear  lo,  bSn-o-kiir'lo. 
Benicia,  be-uisli'yah. 
Benign,  be-nln'. 

Benin,  bSn-en'. 

Benison.  ben'e  zn. 
Benjamin,  ben'ja-niin.  [stln. 
Benneekenstein.  benk'un- 
Beiiiiingsen.  ben'nJug-aan. 
Bennington.  beii'ning-tCm. 
Benow  in.  ben-Otn. 
Bensertule,  bun-sa-rabd'. 
Bcnsheim,  bSua'hlni. 
Benson,  bSn'stin. 

Bent  ham,  bSu'tliftm. 
Bentinck.  ben'tiagk. 
Beiitivoglio.  beu-te-vol'yo. 
Bentley,  bent'le. 

Benton,  ben'tun. 

Benty,  bent'e. 

Benumb,  be-num'. 
Benvenuto,  ben-va-noo'to. 
Benzainide,  ben-zimi'id. 
Benzie,  ben'ze. 

Benzine,  ben-zen'. 

Benzoic,  ben-zo'Ik. 
Benzoin,  beii-zoiu'. 
Benzole,  ben-zfil'. 
Bequeath,  be-ksveeth'. 
Bequest,  be-kwfist'. 
Beranger,  ba-rou(g)-zha'. 
Berar,  ba-rar'. 

Berat,  bSr-at'. 

Beratin,  ba-rown'. 

Berbers,  ber'berz. 

Ber berates,  Ii6r-b5r'a-lez. 
Berberine,  ber'ber-iti. 
Berbiee,  b6r-beece'. 

Berey,  ber-se'. 

Berdiansk,  bCr-de-abnsk'. 
Berdite  hef.  bC r-de-cb  ev'. 
Bereans,  be-re'anz. 
Bereave,  be-reev'.  [ilnz. 

Be  re  n  ga  r  ■  a  n  s .  ba-ren-ga're- 
Berenger,  ba-rOwgl-zlm'. 
IScreniee.  b6r-a-tii'se. 
Beresfortl,  ber'i's-furd. 
Beresina,  ber-a-zen'ah. 

Berg,  bairg. 

Bergamo.  bSr'gah-mo. 
Bergamot,  ber-ga-mot'. 
Bergen,  btu'gan. 
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Berger,  bar'gur. 

Beryhem,  bftrg'hSm. 
Berymehl,  barg-raal'. 
Beriberi,  ber-e-be-re'. 
Berinsi,  ba-re'nah. 

Berja,  bfir'hah. 

Berkeley,  bark'le. 

Berks,  barks.  * 
Berliciaingen.  biir-lik-Iiig'aii 
Berlin,  bei-leen'. 

Berlioz,  ber-le-o'. 

Bermeo,  bfir-ma'o. 
Bermondsey,  ber'mun-se. 
Bermuihi,  ber-iiioo'dali. 
Bernaele,  ber'na-kl. 
Bernadotte,  tier  nab-d6t'. 
Bernalillo,  ber-nah-lil'lo. 

Bernard, 

Bernardin,  ber'uar-dlu. 
Bernau,  bSr'now. 

Bernay,  ber-na'. 

Berubury,  bSru'boorg. 
Berne,  bfern. 

Bernhard,  beru'hart. 
Berni,  ber'nc. 

Bernier,  bor-np-a'. 

Bernini,  ber-np'ue. 

ISerilis,  bSr-nas'. 
Bernouilli,  ber-noo-yc'. 
Benastadt,  bern'stalit. 
Iiernstorfr,  bern'storf. 
ISerquin,  ber-kalm'. 
Berrien,  ber're-Du. 

Berry,  bir-re'. 

Berrycr,  ber-re-a1. 

Bers,  liarz. 

Berserker.  ber's6r-k8r. 
Berth,  burth. 

Bertha,  ber'thah. 

Berthier,  b6r-te-a'. 
Berthollet.  ber-to-la'. 
Bertie,  ber'te. 

Berlin,  bfir-talm'. 
Bertinoro,  bf-r-te-no'ro. 
Bertram,  ber'trani. 
Bertrand,  ber-tiou'. 

Bervic,  ber-vek'. 

Berwick,  ber'rik. 

Beryl,  bfir'il. 

Berzelius,  ber-ze'le-fis. 

Best!  n  foil,  ba-zomg)-son(g)'. 
Besiege,  be-seej'. 

Besom,  be'zom. 

Bessarabia,  bgs-sah-ra'be-ah. 
Bessarion,  b8s-sa're-du. 
Bessel,  bes'sal. 

Bessemer,  bes'sa-m8r. 
IIessil»res,  ba-se-ai'. 

Bestial,  best'yal. 

Bela,  be'tali. 

Betel,  be'tl. 

Belelgnese.  be-tCl'guz. 
Bethel,  bfitti'fd. 

Bet  hen  co  II  r  t ,  ba-t5n'g)-koor'. 
Bethcsilii,  be-thez'dnli. 
Bethlehem,  lieth'le-em. 
Bethnal,  beth'nkl. 
Beth-Peor.  beth-pe'or. 
Bethsaiila.  bStb-sa'dah. 
Bethsliemesh,  betli-sbe'misb 
Bethuiie,  lie-tboon'.  (Fr  ba- 
Beton,  be-ton(g)'.  toon'.) 

Betoniea.  be-ton'e-kah. 
Betrothal,  be-troth'al. 
Betsey,  bst'zp. 

Bettini,  b6t-te'ne. 

Bet tongia.  bet-ton'je-ah. 
Beta  la,  bet'u-lah. 

Betwiili,  bfit'waw. 
Beudantite.  bu'dUn-tlt. 
Beulah.  bu'Iali. 

Beast,  boist. 

Beverage,  bev'Cr-aj. 
Beverley  and  i .  ,  . 

Beverly,  jweverle. 

Bevy,  b6v'e. 

Bewdley,  bful'le. 

Bewray,  be-ra'. 

Bexar,  ba-har'. 

Bey,  ba. 

Bey  ra,  ba-e'rah. 

Bey  rout,  ba'root. 

Bezant,  be-zant'. 

Beza,  be'zah. 

Beziers,  ba-ze-a'. 

Bezoar,  be'zor. 
liezonian,  be-zo'ne-Sn. 
Bezontiiin.  be-zon'sbe-an. 
Blianio,  bliab-mo'. 

Bhang,  baling. 

Bhatyong.  balit'gong. 
Bliaiiynlpore,  bog-le-poor'. 
Bhooj,  booj. 

Bliopaul.  bo-pawl'. 
Bhitrtpore.  burt-poor'. 
Biafra,  be-ftfrali. 

Bialy stock.  be-al'e-st6k. 
Bianca,  be-an'kali. 
Bianehini.  be-au-ke'ne. 
Bianl.  be-ar'. 

Biarritz,  be-Sr-rltz'. 

Bias,  bi'as. 

Bibaeious,  bi-ba'shus. 

Bi bbiena.  Ii8b-be-a'nah, 
Bibbo.  bib'bo. 

Biberach,  be'bSr-&k. 


Bibio,  blb'e-o. 

Bible,  bl'b!. 

Bibiieisni.  btb'le-slzm. 

Bi bliograpby,  blb-le-og'ra-fe 
Bibliophilism,  bib-leof'i- 
llzm. 

Bibliotheca,  blb-le-o-the'kab. 
Bibulous,  blb'yn-lus. 

Bi  carinate,  bi-kar'ln-at. 
Bice.  bis. 

Biceps,  bt'sSps. 

Bichat,  bo-shah'. 

Bicuspid,  bi-kus'pid. 
Bicycle,  bl'se-kl. 

Bidassoa.  be-dils-so'ah. 
Biddeford  or  Bideford, 
bld'de-ftird. 

Bidens,  bl'denz. 

Bidet,  be-det'. 

Bieberite,  be'ber-It. 
Bielefeld.  be'Ia-felt. 
Bielgorod.  be-Sl-go-rod'. 

Biel  la,  be-el'bih. 

Bienne,  be-an'. 

Biennial,  bi-6n'ne-al. 

Biens,  be-ahn(g/. 

Bienville,  be'alui-vll. 

Bier,  ber. 

Bifid,  bi'fld. 

Bi  furcation,  bl-fur-ka'shbn. 
Bign,  bi'gah. 

Bigamy,  big'a-me. 
Bigaroon,  big-a-roon'. 
Bigelovia.  btg-a-lo've-ah. 
Bigelow,  lilg'a-lo. 

Bi  geminate,  bljsm'ln-at. 
Biggleswade,  big'glz-w-ad. 
Bight,  bit. 

Bignon,  ben-yon'gV. 
Bignonia,  big-no'ue-ah. 
Bigorre.  be-gor'. 

Bigot,  blg'ot. 

B i j anayu r.  beej-nah-goor'. 
Bijnee,  beoj-ne'. 

Bijou,  bc-zhoo'. 

Bij  ugate.  bi-joo'gat. 
Bilabiate,  bi-la  be-at. 

Bilan,  be-lon(g)'. 

Bilander,  bil'an-dir. 

Bilbao,  bll-bnh'o. 
Bilboquet.  bll-bo  ka'. 

B i  lde r d  y  k ,  lad  da r-d Ik . 
Bililstein,  belt'stln.  [ rpod'. 
Biledulgerili,  be-led-ool-je- 
Bilge.  bllj. 

Bill  ary .  bil'e-a-re. 
Bilifiilvin.  bll-e-ful'vln. 
Bilin.  be-len'. 

Bilingual,  bi-llng'gw&l. 
Bilious,  bil'e-us 
Biliphein.  bil'e-fln. 
Billanliera.  bel-lard-ya'rah. 
Billauil-Varennes,  be-yo- 
vah-ren'. 

Bi  llbergia.  bil-Mirg'e-ah, 
Billerica.  bll'USr-e-ka. 
ISalliards,  bll'yirdz. 

Billion,  bll'yun. 

Billon,  be-yon(g)'. 

Billow,  bll'Io. 

Biloxi,  be-loks'e. 

Bilsa,  beel'sah. 

Bilsen,  bel'san. 

Bilston.  bilz'tfm. 

Bimana,  bl-ma'nah. 

Bi  medial,  bi-me'de  M. 
Binabola.  bln-a-bo'lab. 

B  i  narsen  iat  c,  bIn-ar-so'ne-5t. 
Binary,  bi'na-re. 

Binehe.  bensh. 

Bi  n  <1  ra  bn  n  <1 .  Wn-drah-bfind. 
Bingen.  blng'Pn. 

Bingham,  blng'Sm. 
Bingley,  biug'lo. 

Binuaele.  bin'na-kl. 
Binomial,  bi-no'nie-kl. 
Binoxide,  bi  ndks'Id. 
Biobio,  be-o-be'o.  [Ike. 

Biodynamies.  bi-o-de-nkm'- 
Biogenesis,  bi-o-jen'e-sls. 
Biograph y .  bi-og'ra-fe. 
Bioly tic,  bi-o-llt'ik. 

Biot.  be'o. 

Biped.  bl'pSd. 

Biplicate.  bip'Ie-kat. 
Biquintile,  bi-kvvm'tn. 

Bi  ••ell.  bfirch. 

Birenie,  bi'rem. 

Biren,  be'ran. 

Birkenhead,  brir'kn-h8d. 
Birman,  bur’man. 
Birmingham,  bur'ming-fun, 
Bininin,  buf'nam. 

Baron,  be-i'f. n( n /. 

Birousa,  be-roo'sab. 

Birr,  btir. 

Bin.  burt. 

Birth,  b&rth. 

Bis.  bis. 

Bisaccia,  be-eat'chah. 
Biseay,  bis'ka. 

Biseeglia,  be-sbal'yah. 

Bisell wilier,  beesh  vel-ar'. 
Biseotin.  bls'ko-tin. 

Biscuit,  bls'klt. 

Bisect,  bi-sekt'. 

Bisetose,  bls'e-toz. 
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Ulsmarck-SrlKBnhausen  Boidtr,  bo'i-de. 

biz'niark-slioon-how'zn. 

BismiUah.  bls-m'il'lah. 

Bismuth,  biz'inuth. 

Bison,  bi'son. 

Bisque,  btsk. 

Bissextile,  bls-seks'tll. 

Bistoury,  bis'too-re. 

Bistre,  bls'tu r. 

Bisturrcs,  bls-toorz'. 

Bisztritz,  bls'trits. 

Bite  lie,  bC-tch. 

Bitliynia,  bi-thln'e-ah. 

Bi  to  it  to,  be-too'to. 

Bitumen,  bo-tu'mgn. 

Bivouac,  bTv'wak. 

Bi  xa,  bik'sali. 

Bizarre,  be-zalir'. 

Bizerta,  be-ziir'taU. 

Btain,  blau. 

Blair,  bier. 

Blanc,  blon(g). 

Blanchard.  blansb'urd. 

Blanche,  blansn. 

Blanco,  blang'ko. 

Bland  lord.  blund'fQrd. 

Blankeubiir; 

Blanqui,  blun-ke'. 


Blanq  nil  la,  blang-kel'yah 
Blarney,  blur'ne. 
Blaspheme.  blas-feem'. 
Blastema,  blis-te'nmli. 
Blastoderm,  blas'to-diirm. 
Blaye,  bla. 

Blazon,  bla'zn. 

Blea,  ble. 

Bledsoe,  bled’so. 
Bleeeker,  bleek'fir. 
Blemish.  blein'lsh. 
Blende,  blind. 

Blenheim,  bliu'Min. 
Blennervi I (e.  blc-n'nur-vil. 


Boieldien,  bwabl-de-oo'. 
Boii,  boi'e. 

Bo  is,  bwaw'. 

Boisee,  bwaw'sa. 
Boisterous,  boiz'tur-us. 

Boj odor,  bo-yahdur'. 
Bojano,  bo-yah'nob. 
Bokhara,  bo-kab'rah. 
Bolabola,  bo-lah-bu'lali. 

Bo  I  a  nos,  bo-lali'uos. 
Bolbec,  bol-bik'. 

Boieliow,  bol'kov. 

Bolder  tiers',  bul'dar-barg. 
Boieetion,  bo-lek'shtm. 
Boleslas,  bo-lis'las. 
Boletus,  bo-lu'tus. 

Boli,  bode. 

Bolinao,  bo-le-na'yo. 
Botinas,  bo-le'nalis. 
Bolingbrokc,  bol'ing-brook. 
Bolis,  bo'lis. 

Bolivar,  bol'e-vSr. 

Bolivia!,  bo-llv'e-iih. 
Botkhov,  bol-kov'. 

Boll.  bol. 
bl&ngk'en-  Bol! Cue,  bOldan'. 

■org.  Bollins'er,  bOl'Iin-jbr. 


Bologna.  bo-lon'yali. 
Bolor-'I'ugEl,  bo'-lur-tahg'. 
Bolsais,  bil'siis. 

Bolsena,  bol-sa'nali. 
Bolster,  bol'stur. 

Bolton,  bol'tun. 

Boltonia,  bol-to'ne-ah. 
Bolus,  bo'lus. 

Bom  a  r  su  lid,  bo-m  ar-soond'. 
Bomb,  bum. 

Bomba,  bom'bab. 
BombiCt’dier,  biun-bar-dor'. 
Boinbax,  bom'baks. 
Bombay,  bim-ba'. 


BIeintorrlloea,blen-uOr-re'ah.  Bonibazette,  bum-b.-i-zet'. 
Bicpliaris,  Id  it  a-ns.  [to 'sis.  Bombazine,  bCmi-ba-zC-u’. 

Ble|ibairo)>tosis,  blef-a-rop 
B I  e  |i  li  i  1  i  a,  ble-fil'y  an . 

(Here,  bla-ra'. 


Bordnre,  bord'yUr. 

Boreas,  bo're-as. 

Boreeole,  bor'kdl. 

Borelli,  bo-rel'le. 

Borgia,  bOr'jah. 

Borgites.  birg'Itz. 

Bor  go,  bir'go. 

Borissof.  bo-re'sdv.  [glfibsk'. 

Borissoglcbsk,  bo-ris-so- 
Borkbinn,  bor'koom. 
Borne,  born. 

Borneo,  bOr'ne-o. 
Bornliolm,  burn'Iiolin. 
Bornou,  lior-noo'. 
Borodino,  bor-o-de'no. 
Boreiltcoric,  bo-ru-tloo-Cr'Ik. 
Boron,  bo'riin. 

Borough,  bur'ro. 

Borovsk,  bo-rovsk'. 
Borrellians,  bor-ril'yinz. 
Borrisokame,  borris-o-kiln'. 
Borrisoleigh.  bbr-ris-o-lee'. 
Borromeo,  bOr-ru-ma'o. 

Bor  row,  bor'ro. 

B«  i  r  r  o  n  s  to  u  n  n  ess,  bo-niss'. 
Borseliai,  bbr-sfcl'lah. 
Borsehod,  bir'sbot. 
Bortissi.  bo-rus'se. 

Born  ret.  bo'roo-rit. 

Ilory.  bo-re'. 

Borystbenes,  bo-ris'the-nez. 
Bos,  bos. 

Bosa.  bo'sab. 

Koscawen,  bOs'kah-win. 
Boscobel,  bfls'ko-bel.  |kah'se. 
Boseo  'S' re  Case,  bos'ko  tra 
Bosio,  bo'se-o. 

Bosjesmaus,  bus'ySz-mans. 
Boskoi,  bis'koi. 

Bos  n  ai-Sci  a  i ,  bos-nali-sur-I'. 
Bosnia,  bos'ne-ab. 

Bosom,  boo'zun.,ir  buz'zum. 
Boson,  bo'sia 


Blessingtou,  bles'slng-tUn. 
Bleu.  bloo. 

Bley  me,  blam. 

Blighia,  bli'ge-ah. 

Blight,  blit. 

Blindage,  blind'aj. 

Blink,  bliugk. 

Bloch,  blok. 

Bloekatde.  blok-ad'. 

Block lesliaim.  bluk'l-ebam. 
Block  ley,  blok'le. 

Blois,  bhvaw'. 

Blonde,  blond. 

Blondel,  blon-dil'. 

Blount,  blunt. 

Blouse,  blowz. 

Blown,  blon. 

(Hitcher,  blooTcur. 
liluebers,  bloo'chtarz. 
Bludgeon,  blud'jun. 
Bluey,  bloo'e. 


Bosphorus,  bis'fo-rus. 
Boiiiberniekel,  bum-bir-  Bosque,  bosk. 

nikl.  Bosquet,  liis-ka'. 

Bombycidae,  bom-bls'e-de.  Bossage,  bus'sej. 

Bomileair,  bo-niH'kar.  Bostainji.  bos'taud-je. 

Bom-Jatrdiii.  bon! g>jahr- Boston,  bfis'ton. 

—  Jesus,  -zba'soos.  (diutg/.  Bostriebus,  bOs'trilv-Lis. 


Blumenbaeb,  bloo'man-bak.  Boni,  bo'ne. 


—  Suecesso,  -sook-saa'so. 
Bon.  bin.  (/V.  boii(g;.) 
Bona,  bo'nali. 

Bonacca,  bo-nak'kah. 
Bona  Ilea,  bo'nab  de'ah. 
Bonai  ('ides,  bo'nalt  ii'dez. 
Bonald,  bo-nabl'. 
Bonaipairte,  bu'nuh-pahrt 
Bona  Koba,  bo'nali  ro'bab. 
Bonassus,  bo-nas'sus. 
Bonai  vistai,  bon-ah-vis'tah. 
Bon-bon,  bou(g)-bon(g)'. 
Bonebaimp,  bon-shon'. 
Bomlou,  bon-doo'. 
Bonefro,  bo-na'fro. 
Bong-race,  bOn'griU. 
Boubeiir,  bo-noor'. 

Boil  Hoanine,  bon  ini'. 


Iilyt'h,  blitli. 

Boat,  bo'ah. 

Boaulicea,  bo-Sd-e-se.'ali. 
Boailsburg',  bolz'bUrg. 
Boanerges,  bo-ali-uur'jez. 
Boar,  bor. 

Boaird,  bold. 
Boaitswain,  bo'en. 

Boa  vista,  bo-ah-ves'tah. 
Boaz,  bo'az. 

Bobbinet,  bOb-be-nit'. 
Bob-o-link,  bob'o-llngk. 
Bobrov,  bo-brov'. 
Bobruisk,  bo-broo-Isk'. 
Boca,  bo'lcab. 

Bocaina.  bo-ka'nah. 
Bocardo,  bo-kar'do. 


Bon  a  face,  bon'e-fas. 

Bonilaeio,  bo-ne-fah'cho. 
Bonilorm,  bon'e-fCrm. 

Boni  to,  bo-ne'to. 

Boil-mot,  bon(g)-mo'. 

Bonn,  bon. 

Bonne,  bon'. 

Bonneau,  bo-no'. 
Boniie-boitcSie.bin(g)-boosh'  Bon 
Bonneebose,  bin-sliOz'. 

Bonne  Femme,  bon  fem'. 
Bonner,  bin'nUr. 

Bon ne vail,  bou-valil'. 

Bon  ni  vard,bon-ne-vabr'. 

Bono,  bo'no. 

Bouomi,  bo-no'me. 
lloiiorva,  bo-ndr'vah 


Bocaitorium,  bo-kali-to're-um  Bonsecours,  bon-sa-koor'. 
Bocea.  bik'ltab. 

Boccaccio,  bo-k&t'clio. 

Boecanera,  bok-kab-na'rah 
Bocchetta,  bok-ket'tab. 


Boswell,  boz'wtd. 
Bosivortli,  bOz'w  iirtb. 
Boszrai.  bos'srali. 

Botamy,  bot'a-ne. 

Botargo,  bo-tar'go. 
Botetourt,  botV  toort. 

Both,  bit  and  both. 

Bot  b  li  i  a,  bit b 'ne-ali.  [deti'drin. 
Bolliroaleudroii,  botli-ro- 
Botbwcll,  both'wel. 
Botrycbium.  bo-trik'e-um. 
Botryogene,  bot're-o-jeu. 
Bolryoid,  bot're-oid. 
Botrytis,  bo-tri'tis. 

Botta,  bot'tali. 

Botticellis,  bot-te-chel'le. 
Bottle,  bit'll. 

Bottomry,  bit'tom-re. 

Bo  t  it  I  i  form .  bo-tu'le-form. 
Botzen,  bot'san. 

Boucltaiin,  boo-sbalin(g)'. 
■tout1  li  a  r  d  a  t ,  boo-shah  r-dali'. 
Boticbes,  boosh.  fvel-lo'ma. 
B  am  e  t-  Wi  11  a  u  m  ez,  boo-a'- 
Bou  ga  i  li  v ■  1 1 1  e,  boo-gau-vel'. 
Bouget,  boo'zha. 

Bough,  bo. 

_;ht,  bawt. 

Bougie,  boo'zdie. 
Bouillautl,  buo-yo'. 

Bouilli.  bou-il'le  or  bool-ye'. 
Bouillon,  boo-you(g)'.  [ya'. 
Boil  lain  villiers.  boo-lau-ve- 
Bonlder,  bol'dar. 
liutile,  bool. 

Boulevard,  bool'vahr. 
Boulogne,  boo-loin'. 


Boccius,  bok'sbe-us. 

Bochina,  bik'e-nali. 

Bochold,  bok'ilt. 

Bochum,  bok'um. 

Bodega,  bo  da'gah. 

Bodice,  bod'is. 

Bodleian,  bod-le'an. 

Bodmin,  bod'uiin. 

Body,  bid'e. 

Boece.  boiss. 

Boeotia,  be-o'shah. 

Boerhaave,  bor'hahy. 

Boethius,  bo-e'tlie-iis. 

Kicttiger,  boot'gar. 

Kieuf,  buf. 

Boggle,  big'gb 
Bogle,  bo'gl. 

Boguor,  big'nor. 

I{0"<Mloukbol,bo-go-doo-kov'  Borax,  bo'raks, 
Bogoroditsk,  bo-go-ro-ditsk'.  Borborema.  bor-bo-ra  mah. 


Bonthain,  bin-tin'.  Boultel,  bol'tel. 

Boil-ton, bou(g)-ton(g)'.  Boulton,  bol'tun. 

Iliiiuitn  Magnum,  bo'num  Bouquet.  boo-kar. 

mag'num.  Bourbon,  bour-bonfg)'. 

Bon-vivant,bfln(g)-ve-vou(g)'.  Bourdaloue,  boor-dak-loo'. 
Boodrooni,  boo-droom'.  Bourdon,  boor-don(g)'. 

Boomlee,  boon'de.  Bourgas,  boor'ghaz. 

Boone,  boon.  Bourg,  boorg. 

Eng.  bur-jois' ; 
boor-zhwavv' 


Boorlianpoor.boo-rban-poor'  B  eoss  1  En 

Booroogird,  boo-roo-jerd .  m  *J  /'V. 

Bourgeoisie.boor-zliwaw'ze 
Bourgeon,  bur'jun. 

Hour  ges,  booi-7.li. 


Ilnort,  bort. 

Iiootan,  boo-talin'. 

Bootes,  bo-o'tc-z. 
Boothia,  booth'e-ah. 
Ilooton,  boo-ton'. 
Boppart,  bop 'part. 
Bora,  bo'rah. 
Boraeliio,  bo-rit'ebo. 
Boracic,  bo-ras'lk. 
Boracite,  bo'ra-sit. 
Borage,  bur'rej. 

Bor  ass  us.  bo-ras'sus. 


Bogota,  bo-go-tab'. 

Bogue.  bog.  [ lali. 

Bogwangola.  big-wang-go  ■ 
Bo Itemia,  bo-he'me-ah. 
Bobicti.  boon. 

Boiardo.  bo-yar'do. 


Borccr,  bir'sur. 

ISorila.  bOr'dah. 

Boi-dage,  bord'aj. 
Borilentown.  liord'fn-town. 
liorilelais,  bor-da-Ia'. 
Idordone,  bor-do'ua. 


Bourgeuil,  boor-gul'. 
Bourgogne,  boor-gon'. 
Bonrgoin.  boor-gwalin'. 
Bourgignonists,  boor-gSn'- 
Bourlos,  boor'lis.  [yin-istz. 

Bourniont,  boor-rnon(g)'. 
Bourne,  born  or  burn. 
Bournon i  te,  boor’nOn-It. 
Bourreiet,  boor'n»-la. 
Bourrienne.  boo-re-en'. 
Bourtange.  boor-tinzli'. 
Boussa,  boos'sub.  [dim. 

Boustropbedon,  boo-strOf'e- 
Bont,  bowt. 

Bouvier,  boo-veer',  orboo-ve-a'. 
liovate.  bo'vat. 

Bovey,  bo've. 
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Bovine,  bo'vln. 

Bovino,  bo-ve'no. 

Bow,  bo  and  bou, 

Bowditeh,  tio'dicb. 
Bowdoiii.  bo'dln. 
Bowdoinham,  bo'd’n-liam. 
Boivdon,  bo'dCu. 

Bower,  bou'iir. 

Bow  ides,  bo'eedz. 

Bowie,  bo'o. 

Bowline,  bo'lin. 

Bowls,  bolz. 

Bow  ring,  bou'ring. 

Bowse,  bous. 

Bowsprit,  bo'sprit. 

Bow  tell,  lui'tol. 

Box  tel,  biks'tel. 
lioyaca,  bo-yah'kah. 

Boyard,  boi'ar. 

Unyaii,  bol'o. 

Boyillon.  boid'tbn. 

Boyer,  bwah-ya'. . 

Boyle,  boil. 

Boylslon.  boil'stun. 

Boyne,  bom. 

Bozrah,  bos'rali. 

Bozzaris.  bOt-sali'ris. 
Bozzolo,  bit-so'lo.  [son(g)'. 
B  rakii  n  con  n  e.  brah-ban- 

Braccate,  brak'kiit. 
Braeciano,  brat  cliah'no. 
Bracelet,  bras'let. 

Braehely tra.  brak-e-li'trah. 
Brachial,  bra'ke-al. 

B  r  ae  h  iopod  a  ,b  rii  k-e-ip'o-dah, 
Brach  5  n  m brn'k e-hm. 
Braeliycejilialous,  brak-e- 
set'a-1  is. 

Braehy  logy,  brah-Ml'o-je. 

B  r  achy  u  ra,  I  - rak-e-i u/rah. 
Bracken  ridge,  brak'in-ridj. 
Braeklesliam.  brak'lz-am. 
Braeon,  bra'kon. 

Bract,  brkkt. 

Brailiioek.  brSd'dtik. 
Bradford,  brad  turd. 
Bradley,  brUd'lu. 
Bradshaw,  brud'sbau. 
Brady,  bru'de. 

Braily  poiia,  brad-e-po'dah. 
Brae.  bra. 

Braga,  bnili'gah. 

Bi-iigan hi,  brah-galin'sah. 
Braggadocio,  brag-gali-do'- 
Bragi.  bra'ge.  [slie-o. 

Brahe,  brah'a. 

It  rah  a  low.  brab-e'liv. 
Brahma,  brah'uiah.  [poot'rali. 
Brahmapootra,  bruh-tuah- 
Bi-ail,  brai. 

Brainerd,  bra'nbrd. 

Braise,  braz. 

Bramah,  bra'mab. 

Bra ma  n te,  bralwnSu'te. 
Bi-ami<la>,  bram'e-de. 
Braniptoii.  bram'tun. 
Brancas  -  J,a u raguais, 
bruu-kali'-lu-rah-g\vai'. 
Branch  he,  brang'ke-e. 
Braneliiopoila,brang-ke-8p'- 
o-dali. 

Branehiostegi,  brang-ke-Os'- 
Branco,  brang'ko.  [ te-jo. 
Brandenburg,  bran'diin- 
Bramlon.  bran'dun.  [bourg. 
Brainly,  br&n'de. 

Bran  lord,  brau'furd. 
(trank,  brftngk. 

Ilransle,  bran's]. 
Brantome,  brun-tum'. 
Brasenia.  brali-se'ne-ah. 
Brashear,  brisli'er. 
Brasidas,  briis'e-d&s. 
Bi-asier,  bra'zhur. 

Brasses,  bras'siz. 

Brassiea,  bras'se-kah. 
Brattice,  lirat'tis. 

Brat tleboro.  brat't’l-bur-ro. 
Brannite.  brown'It. 

Bra  u  ns  berg,  brownz'barg. 
Bravailo.  bra-va'do. 

Bravo,  brah'vo. 
lirav  ii  ra,  brah-voo'rah. 
Brawn,  bruuii. 

Braxton,  braks'ttm. 
Brayera,  bra'e-ruh. 

Brazier,  bra'zhur. 

Brazil,  brah-zll'. 

Braziletto.  brah-zll-18t'to. 

B  r  az  i  I  os.  b rah  zc'tis. 
Brazoria,  brali-zo're-ah. 
Brazos,  brali'zus. 

Brazza,  brat'sab. 

Bread,  bred. 

Break,  brak. 

Breakfast,  brek'fiist. 
Breath,  brfith. 

Breathe,  breth. 

Breccia,  bret'ebah. 

Brechin,  brech'in. 

Breck  i  n r i ilge,  brelt 'n-ridj. 
Brecon.  brek'On. 

Breda,  bra-dali'.  fmin(g)'. 
Bre<louillement,bra-doo-ye- 
Bredow,  bra'do. 
ltree,  bra. 

Breeches,  bricli'iz. 


Breede,  breed. 

Bregenz.  bra-gSntz'. 
Breguet,  bra-ga'. 

Brchitr,  bia'har. 

Brehat,  bra  ah'. 

Brehon,  bre'hon. 

Breisai-li.  brt'zabk. 
Breisgan.  brice'gotv. 
Breiteufehl.  In  i'ton-fSlt. 
Bremen,  brem'en. 

Bremer,  bre'mur. 

Brenean.  br6u-o'. 

Brenner,  bren'nur. 
Brennus,  bren'nus. 

Itrenta.  breu'tah. 
Bs-entiilai.  bren'te-det 
Brescia,  br§sh'e-ah. 
Breslau,  brgs'low. 

Brcssay,  br6s-ea'. 

IlB-est,  brest. 

Bretagne,  bra-tiilm'. 
Bretlgny,  bra-teen-ye'. 
Breton  de  Bos  (lerreros, 
bra-tin  da  lie  fir-ra'ros. 
Brettice,  bret'tls. 
Bretwalda.  bret-wil'dah. 
Breughel,  broo'gel. 

Brett  nil  erite.  brun'n§r-It. 
Breviped,  brev'e-ped. 
Brevity,  briv'e-te. 

Brewer,  broo'ur. 

Brewis,  broo'is. 

Brewster,  bruoz'tfir. 
Brexiaeea*.  brektse-a'so-e. 
.Breziline,  bre-zil'in. 

Brian,  bri'iin. 

SSrianeon,  bre-onfgl-sfinfg)'. 
Bi-iansk.  bri-ansk'. 
Briareus,  bri-a'ro-us. 

Bribe,  brlb. 

Brieole.  bre-kol'. 
Briequebee.  InCk-bek'. 
Bridget,  brij'et. 
Briilling-ton.  bur'ling-tun. 
Briiloon,  bre-doou'. 

Brief,  breef. 

SSt-scg,  breg. 

Briel,  brel. 

Brienne,  bre-C-n'. 

Bi-ienz,  bre'Cnts. 

Brier,  brl'ur. 

Brieuc,  bre-ook'. 

Brigade,  bre-gJd'. 

Brigand,  brig'and. 
Brigantine,  brig'an-tin. 
Brigham,  brlg'am. 
Brighton,  brlt'un. 
Brignais,  bren-ya'. 
Brignoles.  bn-en  yol'. 
Brihnega.  bre-vva'gah. 
Briilante,  bril-lan'to. 
Brilliant,  bril'yant, 
Brillon,  lire'lon. 

Brindisi.  brC-n'de-se. 
Brindle,  brlu'dl. 

Brindley,  brind'le. 

Brink,  bringk. 

Brinley,  briu'Ie. 

Brin  villiers,  brSn-ve-ye-a'. 
Briony,  bri'o-ne. 

Bi-iouile,  bre-ood'. 
Brisbane,  briz'bau. 

Briscoe,  bris'ko. 

(triseis,  bri-se'ls. 

Brisket,  brisk'et. 

Brisson,  bre-son'. 

Brissot,  bre-so'. 

Bristle,  brls'l. 

Bristol,  brls'to). 

Brisure,  bre-zhoor'. 

Britain,  brlt'an. 

Britannia,  bri-tan'yab. 

B i-i  tail n i e n s.  bre-tau 'ne-kfis. 
British,  brlt'Tab. 

Briton,  brlt'un. 

Brittany,  brlt'tab-ne. 
Brittle,  brlt'tl. 

Britzska,  brls'knb. 
Brive-la-tJaillarde,  brev- 
Brixen,  briks’en.  [la-ga-yahr'. 
Brixbam,  bi  iks'am. 

Briza,  bri'zah. 

Brizure,  bre-zboor'. 

Broach.  brOch. 

Broilil,  brawd. 

Broadalbin,  brawd-aiTbln. 
Broeaile,  bro-kad'. 

Brocage,  bro'kaj 
Broca rds.  bruk'firdz. 
Brocatel,  bro'ka-tel. 
Broccoli,  brok'ko-le. 
Broehanlite.  bruk'5n-tlt. 
Brochette,  bni-sliSt'. 

Brocll  n  re.  bro-slmor'. 
Brocken,  brok'ken. 

Broil heail.  brOd'hed. 
Brodie,  bru'de. 

Brody,  bru'de. 

Brock,  brook. 

Brolfet  io,  brof-fa're-o. 
Brogan,  bro'gan. 

Broglie,  br61-ya'. 

Brogue,  brog. 

Broiiler,  broid'ur. 
Brokerage.  bro'kur-Sj. 
liroina.  bro'mali.  frit 

Bromargyrite,  brn-in  r'je- 
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Bromberg,  brom'birg. 
Bromelin,  bro-me'le-ab. 
Bromine,  bro'miu. 
Bromolorin,  biom'o-form. 
lirom|il»u.  brSm'tun. 
Broinsgrove,  brtunz'grOv. 
Bromuret,  brOm'joo-ret. 

Ks  onm  ich.  brbm'ij. 
Bronchitis,  brong-ki'tis. 
Bronehocele,  brOn'cho-aSl. 
Bronchophony,  brou-chof'- 
Bronchus,  brong'kus.  [u-ue. 
B ro  11  g ii  iart,  bron-ue-ar'. 
Broun,  brOn. 

Bronson,  brOn'sQn. 

Bronte,  brdn'tn. 
Brontolite,  brSn'to-lit. 
Brontozoiim,  brdn'to-zoom. 
Bronx,  brougkz. 

Bronze,  brbnz. 

Brooch,  broch. 

Brooke,  brook. 

Brookline,  brook'lin. 
Brooklyn,  brook'liu. 
Broseley,  bruz’le. 
Brosimuin,  bro-si'anim. 
Itrosses,  brass. 

Brothel,  bruth'l. 

Brother,  bruth'ur. 
Brougham,  broom. 
Brougnton,  braw't’n. 
Broussa,  Ip-oos'sah. 
Broussais,  broos-sa'.  [shall. 
Bronssonetia,  broos-so-ue'- 
Broivning,  broivn'Ing. 
Browse,  browz. 

Broxton.  brOks'tun. 

Brnat,  broo-ali'. 

Bruce,  broos. 

Brncea,  broo-se'ah. 
Bruciius,  brou'kus. 

Brucite,  broo'sit. 

{truck,  brook. 

Bruckenati,  brook'en-ow. 
Bruges,  broo  jiz  or  broozh. 
Bruin,  broo  iu. 

Bruise,  brooz. 

Bruit,  broot. 

Itrumaire,  broo-mar'. 
ltrume,  broom. 

Bruinmel,  brum'ml. 
Brunai,  broo-na'. 
kt  r  u  ltd  ii  si  u  in ,  brtin-rloo'se-um 
Brune,  broou. 

Brunehaut,  broon-bo'. 
Brunei,  brou-nel'. 


t  aaba,  kah-a'bah. 

Cabagan,  kah-liah'gan. 
Cabal,  ka-balll'. 

Cabala,  kab'a-lah. 
Caballeria.  kab-51-ya're-ah. 
Cabaret,  kabab-ra. 
Cabarrus,  kab-bah-roos. 
Cabal  11  an,  kab-bab-too'ahn. 
Cabeca,  kah-ba'kab. 
tabes,  kab'es. 

(abet,  kah-ba'. 

Cabezon,  kah-ba-thOn'. 
Cabimla,  kah-been'dah. 
Cabinet,  kab'in-et. 

Cabiri,  ka-bi'ri. 

Cable,  ka'bl. 

Cabob,  ka-bob'. 

Caboched,  ka-bosht'. 

Cabo  Frio,  kah'bo  fre'o. 

Cabo  ill  baceie,  ka-bom-ba'se-e. 
Caboot  or  Cabal,  kab-oul'. 
Caboose,  ka-boos'. 

Cabot,  kab'Ot.  (/V.  kah-bo'.) 
Cabotage,  kab'o-taj. 

Cabral,  kah-brakt'. 

Cabrera,  kab-bra'rah. 
Cabriole,  kab're-ol. 
Cabriolet,  kab-re-o-la'. 
Cacatmia,  kak-o'me-ah. 
Cacalia.  k.lk-a'le-ah. 

Cacao,  ka'ko  or  ka-ka'o. 
Caccia,  kat'chah. 

Caceres,  kah  tba'rfs. 
Cac.ialot.  kSsh'a-lot. 
Cachao,  kali-sbo'o. 

Cachar,  kash'ahr. 

Cache,  kash. 

Cachectic,  ka-kek'tlk. 
Cachemire.  kash-weer'. 
Cachet,  kash'a. 

Cachexia,  ku-kek'shah. 
Caeholong,  kasb'o-loug. 
Cachuca,  kah-choo'kak. 
Cacique,  ka-seek’. 

Cackle,  kak'i. 

Cacochyiny,  kak'o-kim-a. 
Cacodwinon,  kak-o-de'mdn. 
Cacodyle,  kak'o-dll. 
Cacoethes,  kik-o-e'thez. 
Cacophony,  ka-kof'o-ne. 
Cacotechny,  kak-o-tek'ne. 
Cactacere.  kak-ta'se-e. 
Cactus,  kak'tus. 

Cacus,  ka'kfis. 

Cadastre,  kah-das't&r. 
Caddah,  kad'dab. 


Brunette,  broo-net'. 
Bruniacese,  broo-ue-a'se-e. 
Britnii,  broou.  [ke. 

It  ru  n  nellesell  i.broo-nel-les'- 
Bruncien,  broon'iifen. 
Bruiiiioiv.  bruu'uuf. 

Bruno,  broo'uo. 
Brunswick,  brunz'wlk. 
Brussa,  broos'sah. 

Brussels,  briis'selz. 

Brnta,  broo'tali. 

Bruton,  broo't’n. 

Brutus,  broo'tus. 

Ilryaeea.-,  bri-a'se-e. 

Bryant,  bri'ant. 

Brygmus,  brig'mfis. 
Brynhilda,  brim-hil'dab. 
Bryonia,  bri-o'ne-ali. 
Bryony,  bri'o-ne. 
Bryophiiium,  bri-df'il-1  uni. 
Bryozoa,  bri-o-zo'ab. 
Bryinn,  bri'uin. 

Brzesc  Litewski,  bhzests 
le-tev'ske. 

Brzezan,  bhza-zhabn'. 
ltaaclie,  boo-ash'. 

Bubble,  bub'bl. 

Bubo,  bu'bo. 

Bubonocele,  Im-bon'o-sel. 
Buccal,  bulc'kal. 
Buccaneer,  buk-ka-neer'. 
Buceellation.buk-sfl-la'shuu 
Itnccina,  buk-si'nah. 
Itiicciiium.  buk'si-uum. 
Bucentaur,  boo-seii'tawr. 
Bucephalus,  bu-sefu-lus. 
Itnccr.  boot'sur. 

Buceridse,  bu-ser'e  de. 

Buck.  book. 

Buchan,  buk'an. 
Buchanan.  buk-an'Sn. 
Bucharest,  boo'kab-rest. 
Bucholzite,  book  01-zit. 
Buell u,  bu'chu. 

Buckeye,  buk'I. 
Buekhacmoii,  brikdian'ntin. 
Buckie,  biik'e. 

Bucking  ham,  buk'ing-am. 
Buckle,  buk'I. 

Buckner,  buk’u&r. 
ltnek  r a,  btxk'rah. 
Buekstone,  buk'stbn. 
Buckwheat,  biik'liwet. 
Bucolic,  bu-kol'kk. 
Bucrania,  bu-kra'ne-ah. 
Itiilia.  bu'dab. 

Budiiha,  bood'dah. 


Caddo,  kad'do. 

Cade,  kad. 

Cadence,  ka'dens. 

Cadenza,  kah-dfut'sah. 
Cader  Idris,  kad'r  Id'ris. 
Cadet,  ka-det. 

Cadge,  kaj. 

Cadi,  ku'de. 

Cadiz,  ka'dlz.  (tip.  ksh'deeth.) 
Caduiiuut,  kad  me-uni. 
Cndoudal,  kab-doo-dahl'. 
Caducous,  ka-du’se-us. 
Caducibranchiates,  kad-u- 
se-brang'ke-ats. 

Caducity,  ka-du'se-te. 
Cadwallader,  kad-ivOlla-dur. 
t  iccal,  se'kal. 

Csecias,  se'se-as. 

Csecilia,  se-sil'e-ah. 

Csecuni,  se'kbin. 

Caedmon,  kaid'mon. 

Caen,  kon(g/. 

Ctenozoie,  se-no-zo'ik. 

Caer.  kar. 

Caerleon,  kar-le'on. 
Caernarvon,  kar-oabr'von. 
Ctesalpinia,  se-sal-piu'yab. 
Ctesar,  se'zalir. 

Caesarea,  ses-a-re'ab. 
fa-si  n  in,  se'she-um. 

Csestus,  sfs'tus. 

Caesura,  se-sboo’rah. 

Cseteris  paribus,  se'tur-is 
Cale,  kata.  |par'e-bus. 

Caffeine,  kaf-fe'ln. 

Ca lira l- i a ,  k&f-fra're -ab. 
Caffre,  kaffTir. 

Caffristan,  kaf-f&i-Is-tahn'. 
Cafila,  kaf e-lab. 

Cagayan,  kah-gali'yau. 

Cage,  kaj. 

Cagliari,  kal-yab're. 
Cagliost  ro,  kal-yos'tro. 
Cagnola,  kan-yo-lali'. 
Cabawba,  kab-uw'bah. 
Cahier,  kah-e-ya'. 

Cali i r.  kahr. 

Callircivccn.  kabr-sc-veen'. 
Cahoes,  ka-boz'. 

Cahokia,  ka-ho'ke-ah. 
Caboot,  ka-boot'. 

Cahors,  kaJi-Or'. 

Caiaplias,  ka'e-fabs. 

Caicos,  ka'kds. 

Faille,  kah-ya'. 

Cailliand,  kali-e-yo'. 


Buddhism.  bood'Izm. 
liuddlea,  bud-ie'ab. 

Bude,  bud. 

Budget,  buj'fet. 

Budweis,  Uiod'nis. 

Itueii.  bu'el  [vfn-too'rah. 

Buenaventura.  bwa-nali- 
Buena  Vista.  Inva-nabvees'tah 
Buen  Ay  re,  bwen  ir'a. 
Buenos  Ayres,  bo'nos  a'riz. 
It  lie  I.  boo-a'. 

Buffalo,  buffa-lo. 

Build,  boorto. 

Itutton,  boo-fOn'. 

Buffoon,  buf-foon'. 
ltutonite.  bu'fOn-It. 

Buford,  bu'furd. 
ltiigeaud,  boo-zlio'. 
liiigen  hagen,  boo'gen-ab-gSn 
Btigia,  boo-je'ab. 

Bugle,  bu'gl. 

Bugloss,  bu'glos. 

Buhl,  bool. 

Itulir.  bur. 

Build,  bild. 

Bujalaiice,  boo-bali-lan'tba. 

It  u  k  Ii  a  r  i  a ,  bu-ka're-ali. 

It u  k  o vv  i  n  a.  boo-ko-ve'nah. 
Bulbodium,  bul-bO'de-iun. 

B u  1  bogeni  ns  a,  bui-bo-jem 
ltulisiii.  bool'bool.  [mail. 

Bulgaria,  bool-ga're-ali. 
Bulgarin,  bool-gub'rin. 
Bulge,  bulj. 

Bulimia,  bu-Uni'e-ab. 
Bulkhead,  bulk  bed. 
Bullace,  bui  lds, 
liiiilsintio,  bul-Idu'sbe-o. 
Ituliivry,  bul  la- re. 
lSiillotin.  bul'le-tin. 
Biiilin^er,  boi*riiug-ur. 
Jitiilion,  bul'v uu. 

Sill  low.  boo'lo. 

Bulsaur,  bul-sawr'. 

ISllltOW,  bul'to. 

Uisiwer,  boorwur. 
lSumbelOg  buui-l»e'lo. 
lSmitble,  bum'bl. 
liUtnelia.  bu-me'le  ah. 
ISumpkiii,  buui'km. 
r»iiiiiiM3ibc.  buhg'kum. 
lSuiicrana.  buu-krah'iiah. 

bau-del-ku'ffd'. 

biiuMI. 

linndoran.  bun-do'ran. 

.  bting'ga-lo. 
Bungay,  bung'ga. 

C. 

C'ailloma.  kal-yo'mah. 
i'aillou.  kal-loi>'. 

Caimaean,  ka-mah-kabo'. 
l  ain.  kan. 
lain  a  n.  kan'an. 

Uainites,  kan'irz. 
I'ainozoic,  kan-o-zo'ik. 
Caique,  kab-eek'. 

1’a  i  ra.  sah-e-rab'. 

5Caird,  kard. 

Cairn,  kara. 

Cairo,  ki'ro. 

Caisson,  k  as 'son. 

Caithness,  katb'nes. 

Cains,  ka'yus. 

1'ajanns,  kab-ja'nus. 
Cajapiit  or  Cajeput,  kah'- 
zbab-poot. 

Cajazzo.  kab-zat'so. 
Cajetail,  kab-ya-labn'. 
1'ajole,  ka-jor. 

Calabar,  kab-lab-l*;lr'. 
Calabash,  kal'a-basb. 
Calaboose,  kal-a-boc*'. 

Ca  ia bozo,  kab-lab-bo'so. 
Calabria,  kab-la'bre-ah. 
Calatfitun.  ka-la'dc-uni 
i  a  labor  ra.  kak-lab-or'rab. 
l  alais,  kab-ia'.  [gros'tis. 

Cjtlaniagrostis.  kal-.t-mab- 
Calamaneo,  kal-a-mangTco. 
Calanibou r,  kal'ani-boor. 
Cala in i anes.  kab-lah-nie-ab'- 
Calamiue,  kal'a-min.  [nes. 
Calamity,  ka-lani'e-te. 
Calamus,  kal'a-mus. 
Calando,  kab-lan'do. 

Cala  mis,  kab-la'nus. 

Ca  lappa.  kab-lAp'pab. 

Calas.  kali-las'. 

Calash,  ka-lasb'.  [bel-lo'tab. 
lalat  abel  lota,  kab-lub-tab- 
Calatatimi,  -fo'me. 
Calataffirone,  -zbe-ro'na. 
Calaianazor.  -ab-tbor'. 
Calalaniselta,  kab-!ab-tAu-e- 
zet'tah. 

Cala t  ay  nil.  kah-lab-tab-yood'. 
Cala  thill  ill,  ka-la'the-i\m. 
l  alat  rava.  kah-lab-ti-ab'vab. 
Calaveras,  kal-ab-va'i-As. 
Caleanenin.  kal-ka'ne-um. 
Calcasieu,  kal-kab-su'. 
Caloavellsi.  kal-kab-vgl'lah. 
1’aleeolaria.  kal-se-o-la'rc-ab. 
Cale,  kalk. 
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Bnnge,  boong'a. 

Bungle,  buiig'gl. 

Bunion,  btin'yun. 

Bunker,  bung'kur. 

Bunsen,  boon  sen. 

Bunting,  btini'jug. 

Bull! line,  bunt  lin. 
Bunyan,  bun'yan. 
Itiinzlaii.  bounts  low. 
Buol-^icliaiiensteiu.boo'ol- 
sbow'en-stin. 

Itnonnrotli,  bo-nab-rot'te. 
Buov',  boi. 

Blip  restris,  bu-prfs'tris. 
Buphaga,  bu-liih  gab. 
Ituratile,  bu'ra-tlt. 
Bnrekharilt,  boork'hart. 
Burdaeh.  boor'dak. 
Iturde-Xey,  boor-da-nu'. 
Burden,  bur’dn. 
lilirdett,  bur-det'. 

Burdock,  bur'dok. 
Bnrdwau,  burd-wdn'. 
Bureau,  bu'ro. 

Burette,  bu-ret'. 

Burgage,  burg'fij. 
Itiirganet,  b&r'ga-nSt. 

Itu  rgee,  bur’je. 

Itu  rgeo,  but-'jo. 

Burgeon,  bui-’jun. 

Burger,  bur'gair.  [mis'tbr. 
Iturgerineister,  bur-guir- 
Iturgess.  bur  jes. 
Burggrave,  burg'grav. 
Burgher,  burg  ur. 

Burglar,  burg  lar. 

Burgos,  boor'gos. 
Jturgoyne,  bur-goin'. 
Burgundy,  biir'gun-dc. 
Burial,  ber'ro-al. 

Bnridan.  bur'e-dahn. 

Burin,  bti'rin. 

Burleigh,  bUr'le. 
Burleson,  burl'sun. 
Burlesque.  bur-ISsk'. 
Burletta.  bur-let'tali. 
Burlingame.  bur'IIng-gam. 
Burling  ton.  bur'liug-tun. 
Itiiruiali.  bur'mab. 
Blirmeister.  boor  mI«-tUr. 
Burnes.  buruz. 

Itu ruet t,  bur1  uft. 

Burney,  liur'm-. 

Burnley,  buru'le. 
Burnoose,  bUr'uoos. 
Iturnoiif.  bur-noof. 
Buruside,  buru'aid. 


Calciferite,  kai-slfur-it. 
Caleigrade,  kal'se-grad. 
Caleimine,  kal'6e-miu. 
Calcine,  kal'sln. 

Caleilliu.  kal'se-um. 
Calculus,  kal'ku-lus. 
Calcutta,  kal-kut'tah. 

Calda  r  i  u  in .  k  al-da're-um . 
Caldas,  kal'dahs. 

Calder,  kawl'dur. 

Calderon,  kal-da-rou'. 
Caldron,  kawl'drun. 
Calilvvell.  kawld'wi-l. 

Caleb,  ka'li-b. 

Caleehe.  kali-lash'. 
Caledonia,  kal-e-do'ne-ali. 

Ca  ledon  i  te.  kal'e-dbu-I t . 
Calefaetion,  kal-e-lak'sbun. 
Calembourg.  kal'em-boor. 
Calender,  kal’eu-dfr. 
Calends.  kal'C-ndz. 
Caleuduln,  ka-len'du-lali. 
Calenture,  kal'en-lur. 
Caleseenee,  ka-lts'sfus. 
Calf,  kahf. 

Calhoun,  kul-hoon'. 

Cali,  kali  le. 

Calibre,  kal'e-bUr. 

Calient,  kal'c-kut. 
Calidasa,  kab-le-dah'sali. 
California,  kal-e-for'nc-ah. 
Caligation.  kal-e  gn  sliun. 
Caligula,  kali-lig'n-lah. 
Calipash,  kal-e-i  ash'. 
Calipers,  kal'e-pUrz. 

Caliph,  ka'lif  or  kab'lif. 
Calippiss.  ka-llp'pus. 

<  a i isl hen i es,  kal-is-then'iks. 
Calix,  ka'liks. 

Caiixtus.  kali-liks'tfis. 
Caliynga,  kab-le-oo'gah. 

<  alk,  kmvk. 

Calkin.  kSl'kin. 

Cal  la.  kill- dab. 

(  allaghan.  kaldab-ku. 
Callao,  kal-yah'o. 
f  allapooya.  kal-lali-poo'yah. 
Callaway,  ka  1'lah-wa. 
Callcott,  kavvl'kQt. 
CalSianee,  kiil-le-a-ne'. 

Cal  licit  1  by  s,  kal-lik'thTs. 
Callieralidas.  kal-le-krAt'e- 
Callidium,  kal-Hd'yum.  [das. 
Cal  1  i  gon  u  ill ,  kal-li  g'o-n  Um . 
Calligraphy,  kal-1  ig'ra-fe. 
Callimachus,  kal-lim'a-kUs. 


Bnrow,  boo'ro. 

Burriana.  boor-re-ah'nah. 
Burrill,  bttr'ril. 

Burrilt,  bur'rit. 

Burrow.  bUr’ro. 

Burry,  bur'e.  [ko'se. 

Bursa-  Mueosre,  bUr'se  n.u- 
Bursar,  bUr'sar. 

Biirseh.  boorsli.  [shaft. 

Bursehensehaft.  boorsb'en- 
Bursera,  bUr'se-rab. 
Iturslein.  bUrz'leni. 
Burthen,  bur'tbn. 

Burton,  bur't’n. 

Itiirvvha.  bur'woh. 

Bury,  ber're. 

Busaehino,  booz-ah-ke'no. 
Bnsea,  booz'kab. 

Jtiishire,  boo-sber'. 
Business,  biz'iiea. 

Busiris,  bu-si'ris. 

Busseron,  bus'sur-on. 
linssi.  or  Bussy,  boo-se'. 

It  us  I  am  eiste.  boos-tah-men'ta 
Itiistamite,  bus'tam-it. 
Ituslle,  bus'i. 

Busy,  biz'e. 

Butcher,  bucli'iir. 

Bute,  but. 

BiilfO,  bu-te'o. 

Billie,  bn'tik. 

Biitoinaeea-.  bu-to-ma'se-e. 
But  I  aha  I  eh  ie,  but-tab-oeb'e. 
Butte,  but 

Itllttedes  Moris.  but-da-mor/. 
Itutteris,  but'tur-ls. 
ltul tevant,  but-ti-vaift'. 
Button,  but't’u. 

Butts,  butz. 

Itutyl.  bQ'tll. 

Itutyriiie,  bn-tir'in. 
Ituxeous.  buks'e-bs,  or  btik'- 
Buxos,  buks'Os.  [sbus. 

Buxton,  buks'tun. 

Buy,  bi. 

Bnzan^ais,  boo-zun(g)-sa'. 
Byard,  bl'ar. 

Bye,  bi. 

Byrd,  biird. 

By  re,  blr. 

Byrgius.  bur'jo-us. 

Byron,  bi'rtin 
Byrrhus,  bir'rus. 
Byssaceous.  bis-sa'sbe-us. 
Byssolite,  bis'so-lit. 
Byzantine,  biz'An-tin. 
Byzantium,  be-zan'te-um. 


Callimanco.  kal-le-mangTio. 
Calling,  kaul'ing. 
till  linger,  kal-liu-geer'. 
Callinicus,  kiil-le-ni'kus. 
till  I  in  ns.  kal-li’nus. 
Calliope,  kal-li'o-pe. 
Callistephus,  kal-lis'te-fus. 
Cal  I  is  t  hen  es.  kil-lis'the-nCz. 
f  allitriehaeete.  kal-le-trik- 
Callitris.  kal-li  iris.  [a'sa-e. 
Callosa,  kal-lo'sah. 
Callosity,  kal-los'e-te. 

(  allot,  kab-lo'.  [uiks. 

Cal  lo  technics,  kal-lo-tek- 
Callow.  kal'lo. 

Calm,  kabm. 

Fill  mar.  kahl'mkr. 

Calmet.  kal-ma'. 

Calinueks,  kal'muks. 

(nine,  kalin. 

Calograpliy,  kah-ldg'ra-fe. 
Calomel,  kal'o-mel. 
Calonne,  kali-ion'. 

Cal o ph y  1 1  u  ill ,  ka-lufll-1  um. 
Ca  1  o  pogon ,  k  a- 1  >  po-gi>n . 
Caloric,  kah-lor'ik. 
Calorimeter,  kal-o-rim'e-tur. 
Calor  yiordieans.  ka'lor 
mor'de-kauz. 

Calosonia.  kal-o-so'ne-ah. 
Calot ropis.  kal-i.t'ro-pis. 
Calotte,  kali-lit'. 

Calotype.  kal'o-tip. 
Caloyers,  kab-loi'erz. 

Calpe.  kal'pe. 

Calpee.  kal-pe'. 

Ca  I  |iu rnia.  k:\I-pur'ne-ah. 
Calquing.  kaivk'iug.  [tah. 
(alt  a  nisei  I  a.  kul-tan-e-set'- 
Caltha,  kal'tbah. 

Caliimba,  k  h-1  um’bali. 
Calumet,  kal'u-met. 
Calumny,  kal'um-uc. 
Calvados.  kSl-vab-dis'. 
Cnlvart,  kabl  vabrt. 
Calvary,  kal  va-re. 

Calve,  kahr. 

Ca  1  yen  1  n  i-a.  kil-vr.n-too'rab. 
Calvert,  kill  vhrt. 

Calvi,  kal've. 

Calv  ille,  kal'vil. 

Calvin,  kal'viu. 

Calx,  kalks. 

Calybio,  kab-llb'e-o. 
Calyeeraeese.  kul-is-ur-a'se-e. 
Calycillora-,  kil-e-elflo-re. 
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Oftlycle,  kMV-kl. 
Cnlydon,  kal'e-don. 
Cnlymene,  kal-eme'ne. 
4'nlyps®,  kali-lipW 
C'aly  Ittorryuchus, 
tur-rlng'kQs. 


Cones  Yenatici,  lta'nCz  ve-  Capsnle.  kSp'sul. 


nate-se. 

Cangnllo,  kalm-gil'yo. 
Can  icatti,  kak-ne-kiit'te. 
kil-Ip-  Can  ie  til  a.  ka-nlk'u-lah. 
Canitise,  ka'ne-de. 


Caly  ntrseitlse,  kai-ip-tre'e-de.  Canine,  ka-nln'. 
Calystegia.  kal-is-te  je-ali.  Canino,  kah-nu'no. 

Calyx,  ka'liks.  Can  is.  ka'nis. 

Cnmaclio.  ka-mah'cho.  [iinz.  Caniste®,  kan-is-te'o. 
Catnaltlulians.  kdm-iil-du'le-  Canker.  kaugkQr. 
C'amapnan.  kali-maU-pwawu'.  Cannabis,  kaii'ua-bis. 
Cainarauca.kah  tnah-raw'kah  Caniiie.  kftn'ne. 


Camara,  kali-mah'rah. 
Cantargo,  kah-mar-go'. 
Camara ue,  kah-mahrg'. 
Caina  r  i  E  la,  ka-m ah-ril  'yah. 
Camassia,  ka-m&sh'yah. 
Cambac4r^s,  kun-hah-sa-res 
Cam  bay,  kaiu-ba'. 

Cam  bi  aso,  kam-be-ah'so. 
Cambium,  kam'be-um. 

Cam Uotlia,  kain-lio'du-ah. 
Camborne,  kam'born. 
Cainbratine.  k.im'bra-tm. 
Cambray,  kfSn-bra'. 
Cambria,  k&m'bre-uh. 
Cambric,  kam'brlk. 
Cambridge.  klm'brlj. 
Cambron no,  kon-bron'. 
Cambyses.  kam-bi  secz. 
Camden,  kam'd’n. 
Camellia,  ka-mfil'le-ah. 
Camelopard,  k am  gl-o-pird. 
Camelot,  k.im'e-lCt. 
Camera.  kamWah. 
Cameraria,  kam  e-ra're-ah. 
Camerino.  kam-a-re'm>. 


Cannelures,  kin'nl-yoorz. 
Cannes,  kalm'. 

Canning.  k&ii'uing. 

Can  non  cite,  kim-iion-che'. 
Cannstndt.  kahn'stalit. 
Cannular,  kau'uu-lar. 
Cano,  kali'no. 

Canoe,  ka-noo'. 

Canon,  k&u'ou. 

Cation,  kftn'yon, 
Canonici,  ka-nOn'e-se. 
Canooeb  ee,  kal  1-1100'che. 
Canopus,  kah-Tio'pus. 
Canopy,  kan'o-pc. 
Canossa.  kah-nus'sah. 
Canova,  kab-no'vah. 
Canox  i  u  i  t e,  kiln'ok-sln-lt. 
Canso,  kiln'so. 

Canstatt.  kahn'st&t. 

Can  til  bi  I  e,  kan-tab'e-le. 


Captation,  kap-ta'shhn. 
Caption.  kSp'shun. 
Captions,  kap'shus. 
Captive,  kap'tlv. 
Capture,  kap'tur. 
Capua,  Rah -poo 'ah. 

Cap uc It  in,  kap  ii-shen'. 
Capnlct,  knp'u-let. 
Caput,  ka'put. 
Capybara,  kah-plb'a-rah. 
Carithidic.  kali-rah'e-de. 
Carabine,  kar'a-bin. 
Caraealla,  kar-ati-kal'lah. 
Caracara,  kar-ab  kah'rah. 
Caracas,  kah-rah'kis. 
Caracei,  kah-riit'che. 
Carack,  kar'ak. 


Carnot,  kJlr-no'. 

Carol),  kar  ob. 

Caroche,  ka-rOsh'. 

Carolan,  k&r'o-Uu. 
Carolina,  kar-o-li'nah. 
Carolinian,  kkr-o-lin'yin. 
Citromlelct,  kali-run 'de-let. 
Carony.  kar'o-ne. 

Caroteel.  kar-o-tel'. 
Carotid,  kah-rot'id. 
Carouse,  kah-rowz'. 

Car  pa  t  It  ian ,  kai  -pa'the-an. 
Carpel,  kar'pel. 

Car  pen  t  ari  a,kar-peu-ta're-ah 
Carpentras.  kar-pun'  g, -trails' 
Carpentry,  kfir'pen-tre. 
Carpltolite.  kar'to-lit. 
Carplioloiry,  kftr-ful'o-je.  [bit. 


Caractaetis,  kah-rak'tah-kus.  Carpltostilbite.  kar-ioa'til- 


Cararoli,  kar'a-cul-e. 
Carala.  kah-raf'fah. 
Caragheen.  kSr'ali-eeo. 
Caraglio,  kah-rahl'yo. 
Caraites,  kah-ra'i-tez. 
Carambole,  kar'am-bOl. 
Caramel,  kar'a-mel. 

Cara  n  x,  ka'r&ngks. 
Carapace,  kar'a-pas. 

Carat,  kar'at. 

Caravaea.  kali-rali-vali'kah. 
Caravaggio,  kali-rali-vad'jo. 


Carpino,  kiir-pe'no. 
Carpocrates,  kar-puk'ra-tez. 
Car<ni inter.,  kar-lce'nez. 
Carrageen,  kflr'ra-geu. 
Carrara,  kar-rah'rali. 
Carrel,  kith-rel'. 

Carriage,  kar'rlj. 

Carrick,  kar'rik. 

Carrier  \  Kn'h  kAr're-Qr- 
c  at  rter,  j  fy  kiu..,v 

Carriere,  kab-re-ya'. 
Carrigaholt.  kar'rlg-a-holt. 


Canlabri,  kau'ta-bre.  [yan.  Caraway,  kftr'a  wa. 
Cantabrigian,  kan-ta-l»rij'-  (  arbainitie,  kftr'bftm-id. 
Cantacuzenus,  kan-tah-ku-  Carbazotic,  kar-ba-zot'ik. 
Cantal.  koiKg/talil.  [ze'uus.  Carbblo,  kar'bid. 

Csi  nt  21  In  pc.  kan-tu-loop'.  Carbolic,  kar-bol'ik. 


Caravansary.  kAr-a-van'aa-re  Ca rridm  h.  kar're-tungk. 
Caravcllas,  kali-rah-vellas.  Carrom.  kar'rom. 


Camerliii“0,  k.im-ar-leeng'go  t  asiianitcroiis.  kan-tftug'-  Csirbonsiri.  kar-bon-ah're. 


Cameron.  kam'ur-Gn. 
Cameroon^,  kam-ftr-oonz'. 
Cameta,  kam'e-tah. 
Camilla.  kah-miriah. 

Cam isade.  k.tm-e-s'ul'. 
Camissirds,  kam  e-sardz. 
Camcen.T,  kAm-e'ne 
C'amoeiis,  kah-mi/6nz. 
C'amouli.  kah-mOl'ye. 
I'ainoli  n.  kam'o-lin. 
Camomile,  kam'o-mtl. 
CainoiiUcl.  k  im'On-iia. 
Campa^iia.  kam-palm'yah. 
(  anipai^n.  kain-pa.ii'. 

C-a m pan.  k On-pon'. 

(  am  ]>ana.  k  im-pah'nah. 


i'aiitaro,  kau-tah'ro.  |kur-u8.  Carbiincb*.  kar'bung-kl. 


C'an tali  V(‘i*.  kan'ta-lev-ur. 
Cantata,  kau-ta'tah. 

Can  tat  rice,  kan-ta-tre'che. 
Canteen,  kan-tOn'. 
Cantcr.iic,  kan-ta-mer'. 
Canterbury.  Kan'ter-bur-re. 
Canterii,  kau-te're-i. 

Cant  bar i<lse,  kan-thar'e-de. 
Cant  liar  ns,  kan'tba-rus. 
Canticle,  kan'to-kl. 
t  antii.  kan'tc-i. 
C'antiniere,  kan-teen-yar'. 
Cantire,  kan-tir'. 

Cantle,  kan'tk 
Canto,  kan'to. 


Campanales.  kam-pan'ii-loz.  (  anion,  kan-ton'. 


<J';? rbn ret.  kar  bu-rot. 
Carbyle,  kar'bil. 

Careajen  te,  kar-kali-hen'ta. 
Ca  r v  a.  j  o  n ,  k  ar'ka-j  i  »o. 
Carcassonne,  k&r-ka<»-s6n'. 
Careel.  kar'sel. 

C’aret^res,  kar'sur-eez. 
Careinoloty .  kar-sin-ol'o-je. 
Can  I  ami  ne,  kar'da-min. 
Cardan,  kar'duhn. 
Canl<knas,  kar-du'nahs. 
Canliae,  kar'de-ak. 
Canlialtfia.  kar-de-Al'je-ah. 
Cardigan,  kar'de-gan. 
C'artlioitl.  kkr'de-oid. 


Campanella. kam-pih-nei'Jah  Cantonment,  kan't6n-m6nt.  C’artlitis,  k&r-di'tis. 


C’anlioQiit'try .kfir-de-om'e-tre  Cary,  ka're. 


(  arromule,  kftr-rOn-ad'. 
Carroty,  kar'rot-e. 

(  arson,  kdr'eun. 

(artago.  kar-tab'go. 

Carte,  kart. 

Cartel,  kar'tel. 

Carteret.  kAr'tfir-6t. 
Cartesian,  kar-te'zhan. 
Carthage,  kar'thij. 
Carthas’OBia,  Sp.  kar-tah-ha'- 
nah  ;  Eng.  kar-tah-je'imh. 

C a  r  1 1 1  is  s  i  a  n .  kai  - tb  u  'zli a n . 
Cartier,  kar-te-a'. 

C  artilage,  kar'ti-laj. 
Carton,  kar-toon'. 
Cartoneh.  kar-toocb'. 

Ca r t o  ti  e  h  e,  k  4 r- 1 oosh'. 
Cartridge,  kar'trij. 

Cart wriytit.  kArt'rlt. 
Caruncle,  kar'Qng-kl. 

(  arnpano.  ka  h  -roo-pah'no. 
Cams,  ka'ru8. 


[fil-Ia'se-e. 


Campanil  a,  kam-pahn'ah. 
Campanile,  kam-pii-ne'la. 
Campanil  la.  kam-pan'u-lah. 
Campbell,  kam'l  or kani'bl. 
Campcacliy ,  kim-peeb'e. 
Campestral,  katu-pes'trul. 


(  antoon.  kan-toou'. 
Cantii.  kan-too'. 
Canuck,  kan'uk. 

Can ti  la.  kan-yoo'lah. 
Canute,  kali-uut'  or  knoot. 
Canvass,  kau'vas. 


Campir.uiscn.  kump-kow'zn.  (  anzone,  kan-zo'na. 


Cam  phi  ne,  kam'fen. 

Campliire.  kam'fir. 

Canipliogens.  kaiiif'o-j6nz. 

Camphor,  kani'iur. 

Cainphmne,  kam'fion. 

Camphtiyseti,  kainp-hl'zn. 

Campion,  kan/pc-on. 

Campist roil,  kam-pees'tron.  Capella,  kah-pel'lah. 
Campo  Fonnio,  kam'jio  for  -  Caper,  ka'pur. 

me-o.  [u5z.  Capernaum,  ka-pur'na-um. 

Caiiipomanes,  kam-po-nia/-  t'apesterre,  kap-es-tar'. 
Campo  Santo,  kam'po  san'to.  t'apet,  ka'pet. 
t  ampion,  kamp'tun.  Capias,  ka'pe-as. 

Campus  Martins,  kam'pus  Capibara.  kab-pll/a-rab. 


Canzonet,  k&n-zo-net'. 
Caou  tchonc,  koo'chook. 
Capable,  ka'pa-bl. 
Cap-a-pie,  kap-ab-pe'. 
Caparison,  kah-piir'e-sCn. 
(  apHigne.  kap-feg'. 
C’apel,  kap'el. 


Card  in  in,  kar'de-um. 
C'artlneeio.  kar-doot'cho. 
Cardims,  kar'du-us. 

Care,  ker. 

Careen,  ka-ron'. 

Caress,  ka-r6s'. 

Caret,  ka'ret. 

Carey,  ka're. 

Car  hoi  I,  kah-rfl'. 

C'aria.  ka're-ah. 

Cariaeo.  kah-re-ah'ko. 
C'ariati.  kab-re-ab'te. 

Caa  ib.  kar'ib. 

C’aribliee,  kar-ib-be'. 

<  ari  bon.  kar'e-boo. 
Cariea,  ka-re'kah. 
Caricature,  kar'e-ka-tur. 
t'aries.  ka're-ez. 
Cari^nano,  kali-ren-yah'no. 
Carillon,  kah-re-yon(g)'. 
Car  i  m  a  I  a.  kar-e-mali'tah. 


mar'i»he-u8.  [lot'ro-pus.  Capillaire,  kap-il-yar'.  fnient.  Carina,  kali-re'uah. 

Campy lotropoias,  kam-pe-  t'api llameut.  kah-pil'lah-  Carini,  kab-re'ne. 
Camus,  kah'mus. 

Cana,  ka'nah. 

Canaan,  ka'nan. 

Canada,  kan'a-dah. 

Canadian!,  ka-na'de-an. 

Canaille,  kah-nal'. 

Canal,  kah-nftl'. 

Canale,  kali-uah'la. 

Canal  is.  kali-na'iis. 

(anumlaigua.  kdn-An-da' 

Canara.  kali-uali 'rah. 

Canaries,  kah-na'rez. 

Cana r is,  kah-nah'rls. 

Canari uni.  kah-na're-um. 

Canary,  kah-na're. 

Canaster,  kah-nas'tur. 

Caneale,  kOn-kahl'. 

Can-can,  kau-kan'. 

C'aucel.  k4n'sel. 


Capita,  kap'e-tah.  Carinola,  kah-re-no'Iah. 

Capitanata.  kap-e-tan-ah'tah.  Carinthia,  kah-rin'the-ah. 
Capitan.  kip'e-tan.  Carlole,  kar'e-61. 

4,’apite  Censi,  kap'e-te  sen'se.  Cariosity.  ka-re-Os'e-te. 
Capitularies.  kah-pit'u-Ia-  t'aripe.  kah-re'pa. 

Capiv  i.  kah-pe've.  [reez.  ^'arissa,  ka-rla'sah. 

Capiz.  kah-pece'.  Carle,  kail.  _ 

Capnonior,  kap'no-mor.  Carlen.  kar-lun'. 

fgwah.  Capocli.  kali-poosh'.  [ab.  Carlelon.  karl'tun. 

.  ’  ’  '  ’l8-tre'-  Carl ina,  kAr-le'mih. 


Capo  tl'lst  ria,  kah'po  dii 
t'apoei,  ka'pun. 


Caporcianite.kah-por'sh&n-it  ('arisbrooke.  kar'is-brook. 
Capole.  kah-pot'.  Carlisle,  kar-lfl'. 

<’appatloeia,  kap'pa-do'she-ah  t'arlists.  kar'listz. 


appatlocia,  k;ip'pa- 
t'appa^h.  kip'pal).  [a'pe-e. 
Capparitlaeea*.  kaj)-pa-rid- 
Capparis.  kap'pa-ris. 
Cappoquin,  kap-po-kwiu'. 
Capra,  ka'prah. 


Cancel laria,  kan-sgl-la're-ah.  Capreolate.  kap're-o-lat, 
Caneelli,  kto-sdlle.  Capreolus.  kip-re-t/lOB- 

Cancer,  kan'sur.  C’aprera,  kap-ra'rah. 

C'ancroid,  kang'kroid.  Capri,  kali'pre. 

Candace,  kan'dah-se.  Caprieeio.  kah-pret'cho. 

Caudahar.  kan-dah-ar'.  Caprieeiosti. 

Can  dailies,  k4n-daw'lez.  Capriee.  ka-prees 
Candeish.  kan-daah'.  [brCim.  Caprieorn,  kftp'ri-korn 
t'aiitielabruni.  kan-de-la'- 
Canderos,  kan-da'ros. 

Cantii  a.  kan'de-ah. 

Candle,  kan'dl. 

Candolle,  kon-dol'. 

Candy,  kan'de. 

Canea.  kah-ne'ah. 

Ciineniah.  kan'e-mali. 

Canephorte.  kan-ef'o-re. 

Cauescent,  ka-nSs'seut. 


Carlyle,  kar-lil'. 

(  arnia^nole.  kar-man-yol'. 
Carmichael,  kar'mi-kGl. 
kah-pret-che-  Carminative.  kAr-mm'a-tiv. 
/.  [o'so.  Carmine,  kar'min. 

ri-korn.  (se-e.  Carmona,  kar-mo'nab. 
CaiirilbBiaeea*.  kap-re-fo-la'-  Carnac,  kir'nak 


Ca  ryophy  llaeew.  ka-re-o 
i  ary  at  ides,  kar-e-at'e-dez. 
Cary  oca  r.  kar-e-o'kar. 
Caryopsis,  kar-e-op'sls. 
Casale,  kah-sah'la.  [se'mah. 
C'asaniassima.  kas-sah-niis- 
Casanare.  kah-sah-nali'ra. 
Casanova,  kali-sali-no'vab. 
Casas  ran  ties. kali'c^as  gran'- 
Cascabel,  kas'ka-bel.  [dee. 
Cascade.  kAs-kad'. 
Casearilla.  kas-ka-ril'lab. 
Caseavel.  kAs-kah-v6l'. 
Caseine.  ka-se'in. 

C’asersi,  ka'zurn. 

Caserta.  kab-sur'tah. 
Caseville,  kas'vil. 

Casey,  ka'se. 

Cashel,  kasb'l. 

Cashew,  kab-sboo'. 
Cashmere,  kasb-mer'. 
Casilium,  ka-sll'yum. 
Casimir,  kAs'se-mer. 

Casino,  kah-se'no. 

Castiria,  kah-so're-ah. 

Caspe.  kfts'pa. 

Caspian,  kas'pe-an. 

Casque,  kaak. 

Cassantlra.  kas-sAn'drah. 
Cassation,  kae-sa'sbuu. 
Cassava,  kas'sa-vah. 

Cassay,  kas-ea'. 
t  assel,  kas-sel'. 

C’asseq  u  iare,  kas-se-ke-ah'ra. 
Cassia.  kAsh'ab. 

Cassida.  kAs'se  dah. 

Cassini  ere,  kaH'so-mer. 
Cassini,  kas-se'ne. 

t'arEoin:in.  kar'lo-mAn.  Cassiotloriis.  kAs-se-o-do'rGs. 

Carltiviiitfians,  kAr-lo-vin'-  Cassitipeia.  kas-se-o-pe'e-nb. 
Carlo vi t z,  kar'lo-vlts.  [je-anz.  Cassis,  kas'soes. 

Carlsbad,  kaiiz'bad.  Cassiterite.  kas-sit'Qr-it. 

t  arlscrona.  karlz-kroo'nah.  Cassius.  kAsb'yus. 
Carlsrulie,  karlz'roo.  [kab.  Cassolette,  kas-so-let'. 
Carlutloviea.  UA-  1 — L-n«^-,r»'»t.i 


Carlings,  kar'llngz. 


kar-loo-do've-  t'assopolis.  kas-sop'o-lls. 


Capri  inn  B^  itlea'.  kAp-re- 
Capriole.  kap're-ol.  [mul'je-de. 
t'apripetl,  kap're-ped. 
CaprtMiiys.  kap'ru-mie. 
Capryl.  kap'ril. 

Capsali.  kapVab-le. 

Capsel la.  kap-Htd'btb. 
Capsieuin.  kAp'se-kum. 
Capsize,  kap-s'z'. 


Carnaria,  kar-na're-ab. 
Carnarvon,  k A r- n A r'von . 
Carnatic,  kar-nat'ik. 
Carnation,  kar-na'shun. 
C'arneatles,  ka;--ne'a-deez. 
Camel  ian,  kar-nel'yin. 
Carnifex.  kar'ne-feks. 
t'arniola.  kar-ne-oTah. 
Carnivora,  kar-niv'o-rah. 
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t'asso tva  ry .  k  ae'so-wa-re. 
tassytacpa*,  Uas-se-ta'se-e. 
Vast  a  I  ill.  kS8-ta'le-ah. 
Castanet,  kas-ta-net'. 
Castanos.  kas-tan'yue. 
Castauea.  kSs-ta  ne-ah. 
Caste,  kalist. 

Casteggio.  kas-ted'jo.  [muh'ra, 
CasteSSaniare.  kis-tel-ah- 
Castellana,  kas  tfil'yah'nah. 
Castel  Sazzo,  kas-tfel-lftt'so. 
Castellan,  kas-tel'yon. 
Castelnau.  kas-tel-no'. 
Castigation,  kas-ti-ga'shiin. 
Cast  igiione,  kas-tul-yo'ua 
Castile,  kas-teel'. 


Castilleja.  kas-tel-ya'ho. 
t'astillon.  k4s-te-yCn(g/. 

Cast i ne.  kas-ten' 

Cast  le,  kAs'l. 
i'astoreuin,  kAs-to're-um. 
Cast  rat  it»n.  kaa-tra'shuu. 
t'astrato.  kas-trab'to. 

Cast  res.  kast'r. 

Casual.  kazb'yoo-Al. 

Casuist.  kazh'yoo-Ist.  f(ii'i-tfis. 
(  as  us  Q-'oriiuitiis,  ka'sus  t  or- 
4'attiemisties.  kai-a-kaw  z'tika 
Catachresis.  kat-a-kre'sis. 
Cataelysns.  kat'a-kllzm. 
t  ataeonib.  kat'a-kom. 
Catatlioptrie,  kAt-a-di-op'trik 
Ca  t  a  fa  I  q  u  e,  k  ft  t 'a-fa  1  k . 
Catagrraph.  kat'a-graf. 
Catalan,  kat'a-lan. 

<  atalepsis.  kat-a-lep'sls, 
Catalti^ue,  kat'a-log. 
Catalonia,  kat-ab-lo'ne-ah. 

Cat  a  I  pa,  ka-tAl'pah. 
Catalysis,  k  a  - 1  a  l'e-sls . 

Csi  t st  msi  rsi  n .  k At-a-mn-ran'. 
Catamenia,  kat-a-me'm-nb. 
Catamite.  kAt'a-mit.  [ah'nefl. 
Ca  t  s«  n  <1  ii  a  n  es.  kab- tan-doo- 
Catania.  kab-tab'ne-ab. 

Cat smzaro.  kali-tftn-zab'ro. 
Cataplasm.  kAt'a-jdazm. 
Csitaraet.  kat'a-rakt. 
Csitarrh.  ka-talir'. 
Csttastasis.  k>i-taH'ta-Kis. 
t  sitsist rophe,  ka  tas'tro-fe. 

Csi  t  a  w  ba .  kah-tau'bab. 

C  at bsilogan.  kat-bah  lo'gan. 

(  sit 4'h.  kacb.  (kam-bra-se'. 
Csitesiu-Canibresis,  kab-to'- 
Catecbism,  k&t'e-klzm. 
Cateehu,  kftt'e-eboo. 
Catecliumen,  k&t-e-ku'm^n. 
Category,  kat'«*-go-re. 

C  atenary,  kftt'e-na-re. 
C;it<»rpi liar,  kat'er-pil-lAr. 
Cates,  katz. 

C  si t  ha  ri.  ka-tlia're. 

(  si! ha rine,  kAtb'ar -in. 

Cat harpin.  kat-hftrp'in. 

(  at liarsis.  kab-thftr'afe. 
C'athedral.  ka-t)»e'drAl. 

C’at heretic,  katb-e-ret'ik. 
C'sitliidonieter.  kath-e-tom'e- 
C'silhmle.  katb'od.  [tur. 

C'sitholie.  katb'o-lik. 

C’sil holieism.  ka-tkol'e-slzm. 
Csitiline.  kat'e-lln. 

C’at  insit.  kab-te-uah'. 

Cato,  ka'ro. 

Catotlon,  ku-to'don. 

C’atoosa,  kab  tooW.i. 

Ca t  o p t  r i cs ,  ka- 1 op't  rikfl . 

Cat  ri  man  i.  kali-tre-inub'ne* 
C’atskill.  katz'kil. 

Catsup.  kech'C.p. 

Csittaiauv;  ns,  kat-tah-raw'gGa 
Cattsiro,  kftt-tah'ro. 
Cs\tt«*j;sit.  kat-te-gat'. 

C’attl<‘.  kat'tl. 

Catullus,  kub-tul'lftfl. 

CaiM  asian.  kaw-ka'zban. 
Caucasus,  kaw'kali-sus. 
C’aneiis,  kaw'kue.  (kwi'nah. 
Cauda  Equina,  kaw  dab  e- 
Camlah  kaw'dal. 

C’siutlebee,  kod-bek'. 
Caudieula,  kaw-dik'u-lah. 
Caiidium,  kaw'de-um 
Can  tile,  kaw'dl.  (wab'gah. 

C’autf  hnsi  wsiga.  kau-nah* 

Caulaincourt.  ko-lan-koor'. 
Ca  u  I  eseen  t ,  k  a  an  -les  'sou  t. 
Cauliclc,  kaw'le-kl. 
C’aulieulus,  kaw-lik'n-lGs. 
C’siu  1  i  (hover,  kuw'le-flow'ur. 
Csi  ill  is,  kaw'lis. 

C’anlk.  kawk. 

Can  in  a.  kaw'mah. 

Cauinbe,  kawm'be. 

C’aus.  ko. 

C’ause.  kawz. 

C’anseway.  kaw'ze. 
C'ausitloeal,  kaw-zld'e-kftl. 
C'anssatle,  ko-sahd'. 
C’aiissiiiliere,  ko-se-de-tt'. 
Caustic,  kauz'tik. 

Cautery,  kuw'tur-e. 
taut  ion.  kaw'shun. 

Cava,  ka'vah. 

Ca  v  a i  g1  n  ae,  kali  -van  -y  ak'. 
Cava i  1 1  o  n .  kab- va->'on(g/. 
Cavaleante,  kab-val-kan'ta. 
Cavalier,  kav-a-ler'. 

Cava  I  ry .  kav'al-re. 

Cavan,  kav'an. 

Cava n as.  kab-vah'nas. 
Cavass.  kab-vas'. 

Cavatina,  kav-ah-te'nah. 
favazion.  kali-va'zhun. 
Caveat,  ka've-at.  [dish. 

Cavendish, kAv'n-dl6h  orkan'- 
Cavern.  kav'urn. 

Cavery.  kaw'vur-e. 

C’a  vesson,  kav'e-zon. 
Cavetto.  kah-vet'to. 

Caviar,  kav'e-ar. 
Cavicornia,  kav-e-kOr'ne-ah. 
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Cavil.  kavTl. 

Cavite.  kav-e-ta'. 
Cavity,  kav'e-te. 
favour,  kah-voor'. 

Ca wnpo  re,  kaw n-pnor'. 


Ccrambyx,  se-rSm'biks. 
Cera  men,  ser'a-m6u. 
Ceramic,  se-ram'Ik. 
Cerasitim,  se-ra'zhtim. 

1 erastium,  se-rast'yiim. 


Caxamarea.kaliliali-mar'kah  Cerate,  ser'at. 


Ch»mPagne,(K^2/ 
Champaign.  sh&m-pfm'. 
Champerty,  sham'pfir-te. 
Cham  pig  non ,  sh  0  u-pen- 


Caxias,  kah  she'kB. 
Caxtoii,  kaks'tuii. 

Cay  am  be,  lu-am'be. 
Cayenne,  ki-en'. 

Cayes.  ka. 

Caylus,  ka-loos'. 

Cayman.  kn'man  nr  kl'min. 
Cay  mi  to,  k  l-ine'to. 

Cayo,  kl'o. 

Cayuga,  kah-yoo'gah. 

Cazal  la,  kah-th&l'yah. 
Cazeinbe,  kah-zcm'bo. 
Cazenovia.  ka/.-Sn-o've-ah. 
Cazique.  kah-zeek'. 
Cazorla,  kah-thur'lah. 
Cazotle.  kah-yot'. 

Ceanot  hus,  se-an'o-tbQs. 
Ceara.  se-ah-rah'. 

Cease,  seece. 

Cebes.  se'liez. 

Ccbidic.  seb'c-de. 

Cebrion  idse,  seb-re-on'c-de. 
Cecido  my  a,  ses-e-dum  'e-ali . 
Cecil.  sOs'il,  or  sis'll. 

Cecity,  se'se-te. 

Cecropia,  se-kro'pe-ab. 
Cecrops,  se'lcrops. 
Cecuticnoy,  se-ku'sh&n-se. 
Cedar,  sodSi. 

Cediila.  se-dll'lah. 

Ced  rill  e,  se'd  ri  u . 

Cedrus.  se'dius. 
fetal  si.  eha-fah-loo'. 
Cehejin,  tha-lia-lien'. 
Ceiling,  sSl'ing. 


Ccrannics,  se-raw'nlks. 
Cerberus,  sur'bOr-ue. 

Cere  is,  sur'sls. 

Cerdic,  ker'dlk. 

Cere,  ser. 

Cereal,  se're-Sl. 
Cerebellum,  ser-e-bel'l um. 
Cerebrum,  sor'e-bruiu. 
Cerement,  ser'meut. 
Cereopsis,  ser-e-op'sis. 
Ceres,  se'rez. 
ferine,  se'rin. 

Cerint  Ilians,  se-rm'the-anz. 
Ceriph,  serif. 

Ccrite,  se'rlt. 

Cerium,  se're-fim. 
Ceriums,  sur'nus. 
Cerolein,  ser-o-le'in. 
Centum,  se-ro'mah. 
Cerosilie,  ser'o-sin. 

Cei  otic,  se-rot'Ik. 
Ccroxylon,  st-roks'e-lon. 
Cerro,  ser'ro. 

Certain,  sur'tin. 

Cerles,  siir'tez. 
Certliiadse,  sur-thi'a-do. 
Certificate,  sar-tife-kut. 
Certiorari,  sui-slie-o-ra're. 
Certitude,  sur'te-tud. 
Cerumen,  se-roo'meu. 
Ceruse,  ee'roos. 
Cervantes,  tlifir-vahu'tez. 
Cervera,  tbei-va'rah. 
Cervidte,  sur've-de. 
Cervin,  ser-valm(g)'. 


yOu(g)'. 


Colakovsky,  eba-lalt-kov'ske.  Cervus,  sur'vus. 


Celandine,  sel'An-diu. 
Celano,  clia-lah'no. 
Ceiastrus.  selas'trus. 
Celature.  s'el’a-tur. 
Celbridge,  sel'brij. 
Celebes,  sel'e-bfis. 
Celebrity,  se-leb’re-te. 
Ceiercs,  scl'e-reez. 
Celerity,  se-ler'o-te. 
Celestine,  seles-tm. 
Celery,  sel'ur-e. 
Celestial,  se-lest'yaL 
Celiac,  se'le-alc. 
Celibacy,  sel-c-ba'se. 


Ceryle,  se'ril 
Cesarotti,  cha-sah-rot'te. 
Cesena,  eba-sa'nab. 
Cesi»e«les.  thes-pa'djs. 

Cespi  tous,  s6s'pe-tc.s. 
Cessation.  sgs-sa'sliun. 
Cessio  Bonoruui,  ses'sho 
bon-u'rum. 

Cession,  sesh'un. 

Cesspool,  ses  potd. 
Ccstoida*,  sfes-tu'e-do. 
Cestracion,  ses-tra'sh&n. 
Cestrum,  ses'trum.  [trust. 
Cestui  quo  trust,  ses'twc  ka 


Celidograpliy,  sel-e-dug'ra-fe  Cetacea,  se-ta'sc-ali. 


Celina,  se-liuab. 

Celia,  sel'lah. 

Celia  mare,  chbl-lnli-mah'ra. 
Cellarage,  sbl'lar-aj. 
Cellar ino,  cbel-lali-re'no 
Cellarius,  s61-lah're-us. 
Celle,  tsel'la. 

Cellini,  chcl-le’ne. 
Cellular,  sel  lu-lar. 
Cellule,  sOl'yool. 

Cclosia,  se-io'zliah. 
Celsius,  sel'so-us. 

Celt,  Belt. 

Celtic,  sel’ti’. 

Celtiberi,  sel-te-be're. 
Cement,  se-iuent'. 

C  emetery,  seni'e-ta-re. 
Ceuchrus,  sdtig'krtts. 
Ccuci,  cbOn'che. 

Cents,  sa'ne. 

Cenobite,  sSn'o-blt. 
Cenotaph,  seu'o-taf. 
Cenozoie,  seu-o-zo'ik. 
Cciisual,  sSn'shoo-al. 

Ceusu  re,  sSii'shoor. 
Census,  seu'eiis. 

Centaur,  sen'tawr. 
C!entavo,  seu-ta'vo. 
Centcna,  sea-ta'uiih. 
Centenary,  seu'te-ua-re. 


Cetraria,  se-tra're-uh 
Cette,  set. 

Cetyle,  se'tll. 

Ceuta,  tlie-oo'tah. 

Ceylon,  se'lon  or  se-lon'. 
Cezim bra,  sa-zem'brali. 
tlia  linsic,  ciiab'a-sik. 

C  iiablis,  shali-ble'. 
C'bilbrias,  ka-bre'Ss.  [yas. 
Cbaebapoyas,  ebah-cha-po'- 
Chaeo,  diali'ko. 

Cliaconc,  cbali-ko'na. 
Ciiadda,  chad'dah. 
Ciiieronea,  ker-o-iie'uh. 
Chsetodon.  Ue’to-dbu. 
Chafing,  chafing. 

Chagres,  chah'grcs. 
Chagrin,  sha-grin'. 
Chaillot.  slia-ve-o'. 

Ciiaillu,  slm-yoo'. 

Chair,  clier. 

Chaise,  sbaz.  [tonzh'. 

Chiii.v  (I'bsl  Ange,  eha-da- 
Clmka,  ebab'kab. 

Clialaza.  kab-lnh'z  li. 
Cliivlcedony,  kal'se-do-ne. 
Chaleidte,  kal'se-de. 
Chaleis,  kal'sis. 
Chaleograpliy,  ktil-kog'ra-fe. 
Clialdiea,  kal-de'ab. 


Centesimo,  sen-tOs'e-uio.  [tus.  Chalet,  sbab-la'. 


Cent  ieipi  tons,  sbn-te-sip'e- 
ten  t  ig  rad,',  gon'te-grad. 
Centigramme,  son-te-grSm' 
Centilitre,  son-te-le'tr. 

Cent iloquy.  aeu-tii'o-kwe. 
Centime,  sou-teiu'. 
Centipede,  seu'te-ped. 

Cent  Jours,  sont  zlioor'. 
Centner,  seut'nur. 
tentonisui,  sen'to-nlzm. 
Centralia,  seu-tra'le-ab. 
Centre,  sen'tur. 

<  entri  petal,  sen-trlp'e-til. 
c3en trisens,  seu-tris'koa. 
Centropoiis,  seu-trop'o-lls. 
Cent u in vir,  sen-tum'vir. 
Centurion,  s6n-tu're-0n. 
Century,  sent'yoo-re. 
Cephalalgy,  sof'al-al  je. 


C  liaiiee,  clial'is. 

Cliaik.  chawk. 

Challenge,  chal'lfinj. 
Chalmers,  cbaw'murz. 
Chalons,  sbah-lon(g/. 
Chalus,  sbah-loos'. 

Chaiy  beate,  ka-lib’e-at. 
Cliaui,  kam. 

Chaiuade,  Bbab-miid'. 
Cbauiie  rops,  kam'e-rops. 
Chamber,  chain'bur. 
Cbamberlaiii,  cbam'bur-lln. 
Chainbertin,  slion-bkr- 

t.lllUlg/. 

C’liainbery,  shdn-ba-re'. 
Cham  bly.  shtm-ble’. 
Chainbord,  sliOn-bOr'. 
C'hambre.  shbm'br. 

Chain brei.  kam'bri‘1. 


Ccpiialantniis.sC'l-a  iun'thua  Chameleon,  ka-ma'Ie-on. 
Cephalitis,  Bef-a-li'tis.  C'hainidrt.  shon-for'. 

Cephalonia.  sef-ah-lo'ue-ah.  Chanifrain,  cliam'fran. 
Cephalopoda,  sef-a-lop'o-dah.  Chamilly,  sbali-niK-ye'. 
Cephaiotribe,  sei  'a-lo-trib.  Chamisso,  sbali-me-»o'. 
Cepbalus,  sef'ah-lus.  Chamois,  sham'me  or  eha-moi' 

Ceplieus,  se'fe-us.  Chainoinile.  kam'o-mil. 

Cepliisns,  86-fl'sus.  Chatnond,  sbah-mOu(g)'. 

Ceraeeous,  se-ra'sbUs.  Chamouni,  sbah-moo-ne'. 

Cerago,  se-ra'go.  C  hamp,  sliou(g). 


Cham  plain,  shSm-plan'. 

C  bainpntesie,  shOuig:-nia-Ia'. 
Chain  poll  ion.  sbon-po-le- 
Chancay,  cliahn-ki'.  [liiug/. 
Cbaneeilor,  chan'sSl-lOr. 
Chancre,  sbang'kr. 
Chandelier,  sban-de-leer'. 
Chandernagore.  shan-dnr- 
Chandore.  sli;in-dor'.[  nali-gor'. 
Chandos,  chan'dos. 
Changarnier.  sbon-gSr-ne-a'. 
<  liaiig-elioo-loo,  chatig- 
Change,  ebanj.  [clioo-foo'. 
t  liang-yiai.  cliang-ma'e. 
fit  a  n  n  aha  tehee,  cliau-nah- 
atcli'c. 

Clianning,  eban'niug. 
Chanson,  sIiod'soii. 
Cliantal,  shbu-tahl'. 
Cliaiitihiin,  shon-ta-boon'. 
Chantilly,  shbu-te-ye'. 
Cliantrey,  chftn'tre. 
Chao-telioii,  clm-o-ehoo'. 
Chaparal  or  Chapparal, 
chab-pah'ral. 

Chapeau,  sliah-po'. 
Chapelain.  ebalip-lan'. 
Chaperon,  ship'or-on. 

C  hapfiillen,  chop'fauln. 
Chapin,  cba'jdn. 

Chapiter,  ibap'e-tbr. 
Chaplain,  chap'lin. 
Cliappaqua,  cbap'pab  kwah. 
Chaps,  cbopz. 

Cbaptal,  sbap-tahl’.  [pek'. 
Chapiiitepec,  sbab-pool-ta- 
Charac t er.  ka r'ftk-t ur. 
Charade,  sba-rSd. 
Cisaradeidie.  ka-rud'e-dc. 
Ciiarbou,  shar'bun. 
Charcoal,  cbar'koi. 
Chardin,  sliir'diu. 
Chariion.  cbar'dt  n. 
Cliarente,  sbali-rout'.  [tfin(g)'. 
Char  en  ton ,  shall-  run'  g> 

Charette.  shah-ret'.  [daf-lai'. 
Charge  d'affaires,  bbiir-zha 
Charism,  ka'rizm. 

Ciiarite,  shar-e-ta'. 

Charites.  kar'e-ltz. 
Chariton,  sliab'rp-ifin. 

Chari vari,  sbab-re-vali  re'. 
Charlatan,  sbar'ln-tan. 
Charlemagne,  sh.u-la-uian. 
Charle-  I  Eng.  char'Ie-mCnt. 

■liont,  |  Er.  Bhilr-la-iiK'iKg/. 
Charleroi,  shar-la-rwaw'. 
Cl«arles,AVip.  ctiahrlz, Er.  sbabrl. 
Charlevoix,  sbar-la-vwah'. 
Charlotte,  t.liAr'lr.t. 
Charolais,  sliali-ro-la'. 
Charon,  ka'rOn. 
t  il  arras.  sliahr-rSs'. 
Charron.  sbab-rou(g)'. 
Charta.  kar'tab. 

Cbarte,  shah rt. 

Charter,  ebar-tfir'. 
Chartier,  shar-is  a'. 

C h  a  r  t om e t e  r .  i  bar- tom 'e-t  ur. 
Chart  res,  sbart'r. 
Chartreuse,  sliar-trtiz'. 
Chary  bdis,  ka-rib'dis'. 
Chasles,  sbalil. 

Chasm,  kaziu.  [loo-lo-bah'. 
Chasselou  p-Laukat,  sbabs- 
C  hassepot.  shas-po'. 
Chasseur,  slias  soui'. 
Chassie,  sbiis'se. 

Chaste,  chast. 

Chastelard,  shaht-lalir'. 
Chastellnx,  sliali-ta-looks'. 
Ciiastise,  chas-tiz'. 
Chastity,  cbas'te-te. 
Chasuble,  chaz'u-bl. 
Chateau,  sliali-to'. 
Ciiateaubriaiid,  or  Cha> 
teaubriaut,  -bre-on(g/. 

C  ha  tea  mi  u  ii ,  sliah-to-d  u  n(g)' 
Cha lean -Cion tier,  -gou-te-a' 

—  It  a  il  t-15i'ioil  .-ho-biv-on'.gy. 

—  Lilli  tte,  -lali-f.  t'. 

—  Litton  r,  -lab-toor'. 

—  yiitrgaux,  -mar-go'. 

—  Ponsat,  -pbn-sa'. 
Chateauroux,  sbab-to-roo'. 
Chateau  Thierry,  -te-a-ro'. 
Chatel,  shab-tul'. 

Cliatelaiu,  slmb-ta-lan'. 
ChAteiet,  shah-ta-lu'. 

C tin t c I  Icra  ul f .  sliali-tSl-ro'. 
Chatenay,  sliab-ta-na' 
Chatenois,  shah-t:i-uwaw'. 
Chatham,  cbfu'Am. 

Chat  i  lion,  sliali-tp-vbn'g)' 
Chatoyant,  slmh-toi'ant.  [cbe. 
Cliattahooehee.chat-tali-oo'- 
Chattanooga,  chat-tali-noo'- 
Chattel,  cbat'tl.  [gab. 

Chatterton,  chat'tQr-t’n. 
Chattooga,  cbat-too'gab. 
Chaucer,  chaw'sCir. 
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Chandiere,  sho-de-yar'. 
Cliaulien,  sbo-lc-oo'. 
Cliauneey.  chawn'se. 
Chaiitaiiqua.  sliali-taw'kwah. 
Chau  veau-Laganle,  slio- 
vo-lah-gard'. 

Cli au x-<le-f ’o n d ,  sbo-da-fon'. 
Chaves,  shah'ves. 

Chayanta,  chl-fia'tah. 
Chazy,  clia'ze. 

Clieaiile,  cbe'dl. 

Ciieap,  cheep. 

Cheboygan,  she-lioi'gAn. 
Cheeauqua,  Bho-kawTcwah. 
Cliediibueto,  slied-ali-buk'to. 
Chednba,  che-doo'bah. 
Cheetah,  clie'tah. 

Cheever,  che'vur. 

Chef,  slief. 

— d’eeuvre,  sba-dovr'. 
Chegre.  cbe'gr. 

Chehalis,  clie-ha'lis. 
Cheiranthus,  kl-ran'thfis. 
Cheiroptera,  ki-rbp'te-rah. 
Che-kiang,  che-ke-aug'. 
Chela1,  ke'le. 

Chelidon.  k£d'e-don. 

Cite] msford .  cliel mz'furd. 
Chelonia.  ke-lo'ne-ah. 
Chelsea,  cbel'se. 
Cheltenham,  chelt'nSm. 
Chemicals,  keni'lk-alz. 
Cliemiglyphie.kbm-e-gllflk. 
Chemiii  de  roiide,sba-niahn- 
Chemise.  slie-meez'.  [da-roud'. 
Chemisette,  sliem-e-zet'. 
Chemistry.  kem'Ist-re. 
Chemnitz,  kem'uits. 
Chemung,  clie-muiig'. 
Chenango,  che-naug'go. 
Chenatib.  cbe-uab'.  [tah'nah. 
Chengxvat  ana,  sheng-wali- 
Cheniea,  cliSu'e-kah. 
Chenier,  sha-ne-a'. 

Chenille,  slie-neel'. 
Chenook.  cbe-uook'.  [Um. 
C 1 1  e  n  o  pot i  i  ii  m ,  ke-no-po'd e- 
Cheops.  ke  eps. 

Chepiiio.  clia-iiel'yo. 
Chepstow,  cbep'sto. 
Cheque,  cbeli. 

Cliequy,  cbek'e. 

Cher,  sliar. 

Cheraseo.  ka-rasTco. 
Cherbourg,  sbar-boor'. 
Clierbnry,  cliui-'bur-e. 
Cherilion,  sbei-'e-bon. 
Clierokee,  ciier-o-ke'. 
Clieroot.  clie-root'  or  slie-root'. 
t  liersiphron,  ker’se-fron. 
Chersonese,  ker-so-ne'se. 
Cheru bini,  ka-ruo-be'ne. 
Clienisei.  ke-rus'ki. 
Ciiervil,  chQr'vil. 
Chesapeake,  cbes'a-peek. 
Cheshire,  chesli'ur. 

Chester,  chedtur. 

Chestiiut,  ches'nQt. 
Chetaehee,  clie-tach'c. 
Chctvert,  or  Chetxvert. 

chet'wurt.  [friz'. 

Cheval-de-frise,  sha-val-da- 
Clievalier,  sliev-a-leer'. 
Cheviot,  chev'i-bt. 
Chevrefte,  sliev-ret'. 
t  hevreiil,  slia-vrool'. 
Chevreuse.  slia-vroos'. 
Chevron,  slibv'rOn. 

Chevy  Chase,  cbev'e  ebas. 
Chew,  cboo. 

Cheyenne,  sbi-cn'. 

Chian,  ki'an. 

Cilia  pit,  cbe-ah'pali.  [mon'ta. 
Chiarainonte,  ke-ah-rali- 
tli  iaro-oscuro,  ke-a'ro-Os- 

koo'ro. 

Chiastolite.  ke-as'to-lit. 
Chiav  ari.  ke-ab-vab're. 
t  liibouque.  tbe-book'. 
t  iiieacoie.  slk-ab-Kol'. 
Chicago,  slie-kaw'go. 
Chicane,  sliu-kaii'. 

Cliielien,  clie-cbeu'.  [om'e-iie. 
Chiekahominy,  chik-ah- 
tiiiekiimauga,  cbik-ah- 

maw'gali. 

Chickasaw,  chik'a-saw. 
Chico,  cliee'ko. 

Chicopee,  chik-o  pe'. 
Chicory,  chik'o-re. 

Chicot,  sbe-ko'.  [gah. 

Chietawaga,  chik-tab-wali'- 
Chieiiain,  ohef'tan. 

Chieri,  ke-a're. 

Chieti.  ke-a'te. 
t ’ Ii  i lib n  i e r,  shif-fun -er'. 
Chigoe,  cbe'go. 

Chih  uahua.  clie-vvali'wah. 
Chilblain,  chil'blfin. 

Chilile.  child, 
t  biliiebert.  shel-da-bfir'. 
Cliilderie,  sliel-da-rek'. 

Chili,  chil'le. 

Chiliagon,  chll'e-a-giin. 
Chiilambaram,  cbil-lSm- 
bali-ram'. 

Chiilieothe,  cbil-le-koth'e. 


Chitlingworf  h.  chTI'lIng- 
t  billon,  sbe-yOn  gy.  [wurtli. 
Cliilmarry,  chil-mah're. 
Ciiitoe.  cbtlo-a'. 
Chiltern.'cliil'tr.m. 
fhimtrrida1,  ki-m8r'e-de. 
Cliimapliila.  kim-afc-luli. 
Chiinny.  sbe-ma'. 

Cliimb.  chini.  [tho. 

fill  m  bo  r  a  zo.  cli  Cm-bo-i  ah'- 
Cliimera.  ke-me'rali. 
Chimney,  cbliu'm*.  fman'tliOs. 
Ciiimoniant  Inis.  cliim-o- 
Chisnpanzee,  cbiui-pau'ze. 
China,  chl'nali. 

Chinanb.  cliiii-5b'. 
fit  ill  ea  pin.  chingk'n-pm. 
Cliinelia.  clien'cliali. 
Chinchilla,  diin-chil'lah. 
Chineoiigh,  cbin'kbf. 
Cliinglepiit.  cbiug-gl-put'. 
Chink,  cliingk. 

Chinon,  sbe-non(g)'. 

Chintz,  chints. 

Chioggin.  ke-Cd'jah. 
Chionaii  I  bus,  ki-o-nSn'thtis. 
Chione.  ki'o-ue. 

Chioppine,  ebep-peeu'. 
Chios,  ki'iis. 

Chippeniiam.  cliip'nAm. 
t  hippewa.  cliip'pe-wah. 

Ch iq  iiimnia.  clie-ke-moo'lab. 
t  hiquitos,  clie-ke'tos. 
Chiriqui.  cbe-re-ke'. 

Chirk,  clibrk. 
Chirography.  kl-rOg'ra-fe. 
t  hirogy  ill  Hast,  ki-i  u-jim'* 

Chiron.  ki'rtn.  [mist. 

Chironeetes,  ki-ro-n6k'tez. 
Chironomy,  ki'ron'o-me. 
t  Iliropodist.  ki-rop'o-dist. 
Chi  rotes,  ki-ro'tez. 

Chirp,  chiirp. 

Chiri up.  cbir'rOp. 
Chirurgj',  kir'ur-je. 

Chisel,  cbiz'l. 

Chiswick,  cbTz'ik. 
fill  tore,  diit-or'. 
Chittagong,  cbit-tab-gdng'. 
Chitterlings,  cliit'tr-lingz. 
CEiittim,  kit'tim. 

Chitim.  ki'iini. 

Chiasa,  ke-oo'sah. 

Chivalry,  shiv'al-re. 
Chivasso,  ke-vas'so. 
t  hives,  cliivz. 

Chiadni,  kbid'ne. 

Chlamys,  kla'mis. 
Chlapowsky,  klnb-pOv'ske. 
t  liiopieki.  klo-plts'ke. 
Chlorate,  klo'rat. 

Chloride,  klo'rld. 

Ciilorine.  klo'rin. 

Ch lorolbrin.  klo'ro-fnnn. 
Chloropbaue,  klo'ro-tan. 
t  lilorophy  I.  klo'ro-fil. 
Chlorosis,  klo-ro'sls. 

C  li  lo  r  oxy  I  on ,  klo-rOks'e-lOn . 
Climielnieki,  kme-el-nits'k& 
Choate,  cbot. 

Chock,  ebbk. 

Choco.  cbo'ko. 

Chocolate,  chiik'o-lat. 
Choctaw,  cbuk'tau. 
Cheerilus.  ker-e'lus. 

Choir,  kwlr. 

Cboiseul,  sbivali-sool'. 
t  hokeedar,  clio-ke-dalir'. 
Choleiioeh.  kole-dok. 
Cholera,  kul  e-rah. 

Choi est eri n e.  ko-les'tur-in. 
Choliasnb.  ko'le-amb. 
t  Itolula.  cbo-loo'lab. 
t  lionilrine.  kuu'drin.  [ttir. 
t  bond rometer.  kuu-drom'e- 
t  liomlropterygians,  kon- 
dru)»-te-rij  \  anz. 

Cliondrus,  kon'drCs. 
t  lionos.  cho'nOs. 
t  boil  tales,  chOu-tab'les. 
Choose,  chooz. 

Chopin,  (^1*. 

t  lioragie.  ko-raj'ik. 
Clioragus,  ko-ra'gus. 
Choral,  ko’ral. 
t  horil.  laird. 

Cliordee.  kor-de'. 
t  liorea.  ko're-ali.  [fe. 

Choreography,  ko-re-Og'ra- 
Choreus,  ku-rc'us. 
tho  riant b,  ko're-iimb. 
Chorion,  ko're-on. 
t  horley,  clior'lc. 
Chorography.  ko-n'g'ra-fe. 
t  boron,  6lio-n  n(g/. 

Chorus,  ko'rus. 
t  hose,  cliouz. 

Cliosroes.  kos'ro-ez. 
t  boiians.  shuo-au'. 
t  hough,  di&f. 
t  hoiiteau,  sboo-to'. 

Chowan,  cbo'wau. 

Chowiier.  chow 'diir.  [ttks. 
Chroma  list  It'S,  kre-mab-tis- 
threoteciinies,  kre-o-tek'- 
niks. 


CURE 


COND 


Oirestomaf  hy,  kr69-tom'a-  Cipher,  sl'fiir. 

Chrism,  krizm.  [the.  Cipolin,  slp'olln. 

Christ,  krlst.  Ci ppus,  sip-pus. 

Chi  hilctltlom.  krls'n-dum.  Cirt  iir.  sur'kar. 

(  Iiristian.  krist'yan.  ( ' i rcassia.  sur-kfish'yah. 

Christiana,  krls-t®-uh'nah.  Ciree,  sGr'se. 
Christiania.  kris-te-uh'ne-nh.  Circensial,  sur-sen'shal. 
t  il rist i;« 11s  tad . kris'tc-au-stat  Ci  rein  us,  siir-si'nus. 


Christina,  kris-te'nah. 
Christinas,  kres-te'noz. 
Christmas,  kris'mas. 
Christopher,  krls'to-fiir. 

Cil  roast  aces,  kro-as'ta-sez. 
Chromatics.  kro-mat'iks. 
Chrome,  krom. 
Chromium,  kro'me-Qm. 

Ch romograph,  kro'mo-graf. 
Chronic,  kron'ik. 
Chronicle,  kron'e-kl. 

C  Is  ron og  rain,  kron'o-gr&m 


Circinin.  sur'she-utn. 
Circle,  sur'kl 
Circuit,  sur'klt. 
Circiilns.  sCir'ku-lus. 

Circuincession, 

sesh'un. 

Circumcision. 
Circumduction, 

dQk'shun. 

Cirencester,  sur’sls-tur. 

Cirque.  sin  k. 
Cirrigrade.  sir're-grud. 


Cleves,  kleevz. 

Clew,  kloo. 

Cliche,  kle-sha'. 

Clie  hy.  k  le-sha'. 

Client,  kli'eut. 
Climacteric.  kH-mSk'tur-Tk. 
Climatology,  k li-ma-tol'o-je. 
Climax,  Uli'tuaks. 

Climb.  kllm. 


Codrington,  kod'rlng'tUn. 
Cod  r US,  ko'drus. 

Coe,  ko. 

Cceie-Sy  ria,  se'le-slr'e-ah. 
Ceeloeline.  se-lo’e-llu. 
Coeliim.  se'luiu. 
Coemption.  ko-Sm'sli&n. 
Cienaciilum,  se-uak'a-Ium. 
Cicnesthesis.  se-nes-the'sia. 


Cliiiauthiniii  kli-nanr'the-um  Coercion,  ko-ur'shun. 


Chrouoineter,  kro-nom'e-tar  Cirrus,  slrrus. 
Chronoscope.  kro'no-skGp.  Cirsoeele,  siir'so-sel. 
Chrysalis,  kris'a-lls.  cisa  Ipi  lie,  sis-al'piu. 

Ch rysuni line,  krls-an'i-lin.  Cisco,  sis'ko. 
Chrysanthemum,  k re-san'-  Ciseau,  se-so'. 

the-mum.  Ci«|>n<laiie,  sis'pu-dun. 

C'hrysidMla*,  kie-sid'e-de.  Cist, 

Chrysig>|»ias,  k  re-si  p'piis.  Cistercians.  sis'tQr'sbauz. 
Ch r  y  socli lore,  kris'o-klor.  Cistern,  sis  turn. 
CliryMO^raphy,  kris-og'ra-fe.  Citadel,  sit'a-del. 
Chrysolites  kris'o-lit.  [e-de.  Citation,  si-tn'shun. 
Chrysomelida*,  kris-o-iuel'-  Citliara,  sith'a-rub. 


Chry  so  prase,  kris'o-praz 
Chrysostom,  kris-us  torn. 
I'll  ry  so  type,  kris'o-tip. 
Chuapa.  cnoo-ab'pah. 
Chuehatiik,  chiik'a-tuk. 
Chuckle,  chuk'l. 
Clmeiiito,  choo-kwe'to. 


Clinias,  klin'e-as, 
Clinic,  klln'Ik. 
sQr-kum-  Oiniqcic,  kliu-eek'. 
[slzh'un.  (  link,  kllngk. 
sur-kum-  Clinquant,  kling'kant. 
sur-kiiw-  Clinton,  kliu't&n. 

Clio,  kli'o. 

Clipper,  klip'pur. 
Clique,  kick. 
Clisthenes.  klls'the-nez. 
Clitheroe,  kllth'r-o. 
Clitoris,  kli'to-rla. 
Clive,  kliv. 

Cloaca,  klo-a'kah. 
Cloak,  kluk. 
Clodomfr,  klod'o-meer. 
Cloister,  kloiz'tr. 
Cloiii’ert,  klou-iurt'. 
Clonmel.  k Ion-111  el'. 
Clootz,  klots. 

Cloquet,  klo-ka'. 
Closet,  kloz'ir. 

Closure.  klo'zbOr. 
Clotliaire.  klo-tar'* 
Clothes,  kloz. 

Ciotho,  klo'tlio. 


Coinana,  ko-mah'nah. 
Comanche,  ko*manch  or  ko 
m&u'cha. 

Coma  rum,  ko-ma'rum. 

<  ’oin  a  y  a  %  n  a ,  ko-mi-ab'gwah . 
Comb.  kora. 

Com  bailee,  korn-bah-e'. 
Combe,  kora  or  koora. 

Com  berm  ere,  kum'bur-mgr. 
Combine,  koni-blnk 


C«»ur  d’Alene,  kur-dab-lau'.  Comboloio.  kOm-bo-lo'yo. 


Coffarliique,  kOf-fah-chek'. 
Coffee,  kofle. 

Cogency,  ko'jen-se. 
Coggle,  kog'gl. 

Cog i  t a  t  i o  n ,  koj-e-ta'sbun. 
Cognac,  kon-yak'. 

I'ognit ion.  kog-uish'un. 
Cognomen,  kog-no'men. 
Colia  li  n  a  la,  ko-ah-hwe'lab. 
i'oliasset,  ko-has'aet. 
Cohesion,  ko-be'zbun. 
Coliocton,  ko-hok'tun. 

<  oboes,  ko'huz. 

Cohorn,  ko'horn. 
Coiffure,  koif'fur. 

Coigne,  koin. 

Coila,  koi'lab. 


Combooeoiium,  kOm-boo- 
ko'num. 

Com  bon  eg.  kom-boor'.  fse-e. 
toinbretaeea1.  kr.ra-bre-ta- 
Conibustible.  kom-b&a'te-bl. 
Combustion,  kom-bust'yuu. 
Come,  kum. 

4  omedy,  ktfm'e-de. 
Comestibles,  ko-mes'te-blz. 
Comet,  kum'it  or  korn'et. 
i  outfit,  kum'fit. 

Com  tort,  kum'furt. 
Coniines,  ko-nien'. 

Comite,  kom-e-ta'. 

<  oiniiia,  ko-mish'yah. 
Comity,  ko'rae-te. 
Commemlam.koin -men 'dam. 


Coimbatoor.  ko-im-bab-toor'.  Commeree,  kom'm&rce. 


Citiole,  sit'e-ol. 

Citizen,  sit'e-zen. 

Citrate,  sit 'rat. 

Citron,  sit'run. 

C  ilia  Veechia,  chit-tab  vek'-  (  loud,  klowd. 

Cittern,  sit'turn.  [ke-ah.  (  loud  Saint),  san-kloo. 

Ciudad  Keal.tlie-oo'dailree  al.  C  lougli.  kluf. 

Cline n pee,  clioo-eu-pe'.  [se-ri',  —  Koilrigo.tbe-oo'dadrod-re'go  Cloutiervi&ie, 
Chiiganserai,  cboo-galin-  Civet,  siv  et.  Clovis,  klo'vis. 

Ch iilalioma,  cboo-lal»-o'mali.  Civiale,  se-ve-ab'lu.  Cloyne,  kloin. 

Chiiln wan.  cboo-loo-walm'.  Civic,  siv'ik.  Cliiny,  kloo'ne. 

Cliumbul,  chuui'bul.  Civilization,  siv-e  le-za'shun.  C 'Insist,  klu'se-ab. 

CSmmpaw  ut,  cbura-pab-Nviit'.  Civita  Veechia,  cbe've-tab  (  iwyd,  kloo'id. 
Chunstm.  cboo'naui.  Claclian.  klak'an.  [vek'ke-ab.  Clyde,  klid. 

Clin n argil r,  cboo-nar-goor/.  Clackamas,  klakali-raas.  Clymer,  kli'mur. 
Clmnclios,  eboou'eboa.  Cladonia.  kla-do'ue-ab.  Clypeate,  khp'e-at. 

Chunk,  cbuugk.  Clageiit’urtii.  klag-an-foort'.  Clysmic,  kliz'niik. 

Cis u pat,  cboo-palit'.  [bam'bah.  Claiborne,  kla'born. 

Cliuqiiibamha,  cboo-ke-  Clairant.  klar-o'. 

Clmq uisaea*  cboo-ke-sab'kab.  C  lairon.  kla-iOn(g)'. 

Chur,  koor.  Clairvaux,  kl.»r  vo#. 

Churehill,  cburcb'il.  Clairvoyance,  klar-voi'aus. 

Clin rubuseo.clioo-roo-boos'ko  Ciamatores.  klain'a-tdrz. 

Cliusaai.  cboo-aubu'.  Clamor,  klara'ur. 

Chute,  shoot.  Claiulestine,  klan  dfis'tiu. 

Chyle,  kil.  Clank,  klangk. 

Chy  I  i  Car  t  inn,  kll-e-fak'shun.  Clan  william,  klftn-wll'yam. 

Chylous,  kilus.  Claipiato.  kUtli-kali'to. 

Chyme,  kiiu.  [shun.  Claque,  klak. 

Chyniilieation.  klm-i-fe-ku'-  Clara,  klu'rah. 


Clyster,  klis'tur. 
Clytemnestra, 
Cniciis,  ui'kus. 
Ciiidiiiin,  lutl'e-uni. 
Coaeervate,  ko-as'ur-vut. 
Coach,  koch. 
Coadjutor,  ko-ad-joo'tfir. 


Coimbra,  ko-em'brak. 
Coire,  kwaltr. 

Coition,  ku-ish'un. 

Coj  u  tepee,  ko-hoo'ta-pak. 
Colander,  kul'au-dur. 
Colarin.  ku-lAr'in. 
Colbert,  kul-bar'. 

Col  berg,  kol'barg. 
Colburn.  kOI'burn. 
Colehagua.  kbl-i  bah'gwah. 
kloot'y ur-vil.  Coleliester.  kol'clies-tur. 

Colchieiini.  kiil'cbe-kum. 
Colchis,  kfll'kls. 
Colcothnr,  kOl'ko-thar. 
Cohlitx.  kul'dits. 
Coleoptera.  ko-lt-dp'tbr-ah. 
Coleraine,  kul-ran'. 
Coleridge,  kdl  rij. 

Colfax.  kGl'fakg. 

Colibri,  kOl'e-bre. 

[trail.  Colic,  kol  Ik. 
klit-eni-ucs'-  Coligny.  ko-len-ye'. 

Colima,  ko-le'mab. 

Colin.  kol'In. 

Coliseum,  kul-e-se'um. 
Colitis,  ko-li'tis. 

Collapse.  kol-Iaps'. 


Coas u liitioii,ko-aj-u-la'sb6n.  Collateral 


kol-lat'ur-4I. 


Ci:ildini,  cbal-du'ue. 

Cibao,  se-bab'o. 

Cibber,  slb'bur. 

Ciboio.  se-bo  lo. 

Ciliot iilin.  si-bo'sbe-um. 

Cicada,  se-ka'dah. 

Cicatrice,  slk'a-trls. 

Cleat  ricle,  sik'a-trik-l. 

Cicely,  sla'e-le. 

Cicero,  sis  e-ro. 

Cicerone,  cke-cke-ro'ne. 

Cichoriuin.  sik-o're-um. 

Cicindela,  se-sin'de-lab. 

Cicisbeo,  cbe-cbia'btt-o. 

Cicuta.  se-ku'tah.  [pe'ab-dor.  Clause,  klawz 
t  ill  Campeador,  tked  kam-  Clause!,  klo-zel'. 


Claremont,  klar-mont'. 
Clarencieux,  kl:.r-en  soo'. 
Clarentlon,  klar'en-duu. 
Clareus,  klab  routgj'. 
C’Jaret,  klar'et. 
Clarichord,  kiar'e-kord. 
Clarinda,  k  la-rin'dali. 
Clarinet,  klar  e-uet. 
Clarion,  klar'e-Gu. 
Clarkia,  klark'e-ah. 
Clatsop,  klat'sui 


Coaiiuiiii,  ko-ab-bwe'iab 
Cook,  kGk. 

Coalesce.  ko-Sl-es'. 
Coalition,  ko-a-lisli'uo. 
Coamings,  kum'ingz. 
Coanza,  ko-abn'zab. 
Coarse,  kors. 

Coast,  kost. 

Coati,  ku-a'te. 
Coatzaeoalco, 

Coiix,  koks. 

Cobsca.  ko-bc'ab. 
Cobalt,  ko'bawlt. 
Cobble,  kob'bl. 
Cobbossecontee. 


Colhltion.  kul-lu'sbun. 
Colli1,  kol'la. 
Colleague,  kul'leeg. 


Com  mercy,  kom-mar-se'. 
Commerson.  kuin-mar-sGn'. 
Commissariat,  kum-mTs-sa'- 

re-At. 

Commission,  kom-misti'un. 
Commissure,  kom-mis'sboor. 
Cominoii  us,  kum'mo-dus. 
Commotion,  kom  mo'sbun. 
Coin  move,  kfim-moov'. 
Commune,  kom'niun. 

Com ■■■  11  n ion.  kOm-mun'ytin. 
Com  muni  paw.  koni-mun-e- 
Conineniis,  kum-ne'nbs.  [pan'. 
Como,  ko'mo. 

Comorin,  kum'o-rin. 
Coinorn,  ko'morn. 

Comoro,  kom'o-ro. 

Comose,  ko'tuoz. 

Com  pa  11  ion.  kfim-pan'yun. 
Company,  kum'pa-ne. 
Comparison,  kum-par'e-zn. 
Compass,  kum'pks. 
Compassion,  kum-pilsli'ttn. 
Compatible,  kum-pkt'e-bl. 
Compeniiinm,  kum-pen'de- 
Coni piegne.  kum-pe-rm'.  [uni. 
Completion,  kuin-ple'shtui. 
Coniplexus  ytnsculiis, 
kum-pleks'us  in  us'ku-l  tia. 
Complicity,  ki'm-plis'e-te. 
Compline.kOm'plin  [teu'sli&n. 


Collectanea,  kul-li-k-ta'ne-ah.  Complutensiaii.  kOm-ploo- 


College.  kul'lej 
Collegian  ts.  kul-le'je-ants. 

Colleton,  kol'le-tun. 

Collier,  kOl'yfcr. 

[Sl'ko.  Collinear,  kol-lln'e-fir. 
ko-it-zab-ko-  Colli ngual,  kOl-lin'gwal. 

Coliinsonia,  kol-liu-so'ne-ab.  Composure,  kGm-po'zhur. 
Colliqiiament,  kol-lik'wa-  Compote,  kOm-pot'. 
Collision,  kol  lizli'un.  [ment.  Comprador,  kiim'prah-diir. 
[kOu’te.  Collodion,  kol-lo'de-Ou.  Compromise,  kom'pro-mlz 

kGb-bo-se-  Collogue,  kol-IGg'.  Compton,  kuiu'tbn. 


Composite,  kGin'poz-lt,  [un. 
Com  posi  lion.  UGm-po-zish'- 
Compos  Mentis,  kom'pus 

mentis. 

Coin  postel  la.  kom-pfls-tel'lah. 
Compos  to,  kum  pos'to. 


[ran'.  Cobentzel.  ko-beut'sl. 


Claude  Corraine,  klud  lor-  Cobija.  ku-be'hak 
Claudiaiius,  klaw-de-a'nus.  Coble,  kob'l. 
Claudius,  klaiv'de-us. 


Cider,  si  dur. 

Ci-de  van  t,  se-da-vun(g)'. 

C  i  e  u  li  legos,  se-a  u-fw  a  gos. 
Cieza,  tbe-a'tbab. 

Cigar,  se-gar'. 

Cigarette,  slg-ar-et'. 

Cilia,  sil'e-ab. 

Cilicia,  se-llsh'yah. 
Cillosis,  sil-lu'sis. 
Ciniabue,  cbee-uiab-boo'a. 
Cimar,  si  mar. 

Ciuiarosa,  cbe-mab-ro'zah. 
Cimbri,  klm'bri. 

Ci meter,  sim'e-tur. 

Cimex.  siiueks. 
Ciiuicifiiga,  slm-e-sif'u-gab. 
Cimmerii,  klm-me're-i. 
Cimolite,  slm'o-lit. 
Cimon.  si'mOu. 

Cinaloa,  se-uak-lo'ah. 

Ci nehona,  slu-cho'uah. 
Cincinnati,  sln-slu-uab'te. 
Cinelinse,  siu'klin-e. 
Cineouia.  siu-ko'no-ab. 

Ci  neon  idse,  sln-kon  e-de. 


Clausen,  klow'zfn. 
Clansure.  klawz'ur. 
Claveraek,  klavi-ak. 

CI  a  v  ieh  o  ra,  kl  av'e-kord. 
Clavicle,  klav'e-kl. 
Claviger.  klav'e-jur. 
Clavus,  kla'vus. 
Claymore,  kla'mor. 

Clay  ton  ia,  kla-to'ne-ah. 
Clazomenae,  klkz-o-me'ne. 
Cleanse,  klenz. 
Cleanthcs,  kle-Sn'tbSs. 
Cleavelarad,  kleev'land. 
Cleburne,  kle'buru. 
Cledge,  klGj. 

Clematis,  kleni'a-tls. 
CUenience,  kla-mGns'. 
Clemency,  kletu'en-se. 
Clement,  klom'nt. 
dementi,  kla-men'te. 
Clementine,  klem'n-tn. 
Cleobulus.  kle-o-bu'lus. 


Coblentz.  ko'blfnts.  buvaw'. 

Cobourg.  ko'burg.  Collusion,  kul-lu  zbun. 

Cobra  de  Capello,  ko'brali  Collyrinni,  kci-hr'e-um. 
Cobre,  ko’br.  [de  ka-pel'lo.  Colinan,  kOl'mau. 


Colloquy,  kul'lo-kwe.  Comptroller.  kCn-trol'lur. 

Colloredo,  kol-lo-ra'do.  Compunction,  kom-pungk'- 

Collot  idlerbois,  kul-lo dur-  Comte,  kunit.  [shun. 


Colmar.  kul'niAr. 
Colne,  kuu. 

Colocasia,  kol-o-ka'zhah 


Cora,  ko'kali. 

Coeaigne,  kok'an. 

Coeeeians,  kGt-sa'yknz. 

Coctiferous,  kuk-slfur-us. 

C’occolite,  kok'ko-IIt. 

Coccosteus.  kok-kos'te-bs. 

Coeculns,  kuk'ku-lus. 

Coccyx,  kok  slks.  ..... 

Coeeyzus.  kok-sl'zus.  [ball.  Colombo,  ko-lum'bo._ 
tochabaillba,  ko-ebab-bain'-  Colon,  ko'lGn  on d  ko-lu 
Coehecton,  ko-cbek'tun.  [nab.  Colonel,  kur'nl. 
Coeh in-China,  kueb'in-ebi'-  Colonization 
Cochineal,  kocb'e-nel. 


Conans,  ko'nuis. 

Con  aniore,  kon  ah-mo'ra. 
Conation,  ko-ua'sbun. 
Conceal,  kun  sel'. 
Coaieei^ao.  kGn-sa-sown(g)'. 
Conceit,  kon-seet'. 
Conceive,  kon-seev'. 


Coloco  Iron  is. kolo-ku-tro'nle  Concepcion,  kon-th&p'the-oD. 


Colocyntli,  kul'o-sintb. 
Cologne,  ko-lun'. 
Cololite,  koi'o-llt. 
Colombia,  ko-lum'be-ab. 


Ion'. 


Conceptacle,  kou-sSp'ta-kl. 
Concept  ion.  kOn-sep'sbun. 
Concern,  kon-surn'. 
Concert,  kon'sbrt. 
Concertaiite,  kon-sSr-tiln'ta. 
Co  li  cer  t  i  it  a ,  ko  n-s  ur-te'nah. 


Cochlea,  kok'le-ah. 
Coehlite.  kok'lit. 
Coelirane,  kok'r&ti. 
Coeinic,  ko-sln'ik. 
Cockatrice,  kok'a-trls. 
Coekburn.  ko'buru. 
Cockerel,  kok'r-41. 
Cockle,  kok'l. 


CSeotnbrotus,  kle-om'bro-t&s  Cockney,  kok  ne. 


Cleomenes,  kle-om  e-nez. 
Cleon,  kle'on. 


Cinco-Seiiores.  sen'ko-saii'-  Cleopas,  klr'o-pis. 
Cincture,  singk'tur.  [yorz.  Cleopatra,  kle-o-pa'trah. 


t  ineas,  sin  e-as. 
Cineraria,  sin-e-ra're-ab. 
Cingalese,  sing'ga-lotz. 
Cingulum,  sing  gu-liuu. 
Ciniia.  sin  nali. 
Cinnabar,  slu'ua-bar. 
Cinnamon,  sln'na-mon. 
Cinq-Mars,  sangk-uiahr'. 
Cinque,  singk,  or  sangk, 
Cinquecento, 

Cin< ra.  sen'trab 
t  iotat,  se  o-tali'. 


Cleostralus,  kle-os'trab'tiis. 
CSepsyd ra,  klep-si  drab. 
Clergy,  klur'je. 

Clerical,  kler'i-kl. 

Clerisy,  kler'e-se. 

Clerk,  klark  or  klurk. 

f  Bi(/.  klur-niont'. 


Clermont, 


{  Fr.  kbir-mon(g)'. 
kle-rou'o-me. 


Clerouomy 

cblngk-we-  Clethra.  kleth'rub. 
[chen'to.  Cleveland,  klerv'land. 

Clevenger,  klev'n-jur. 


Codes,  ko'klfez. 
Cocoa,  ko'ko. 
t'oeortr.  ko-ko'e. 
Cocoon,  ko-koou'. 
Cocos,  ko'kos. 
Coctile,  kok'tll. 
Coction,  kok'sbun. 
Cocytus.  kcmi'tus. 
Coda,  ko'dah. 
Coddle,  kod'dl. 
Codeine,  ko-de'In. 
Codetta,  ku-det'tab. 
Codger,  koj’ur. 
Codicil,  kod'e-sll. 
Colli  lie.  ko-dll'. 
Cod  or  us,  ko-du'rus. 
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[shun  tonrrrto.  kun-s&r  to. 
kol-Gu-i-za'-  Concession,  kcin-susb'un. 
Colon na,  ko-lon'nab.  Conch,  koiigk. 

Colonnade,  knl-un-nud'  Concha,  kuu'chah. 

Colony,  kol'o-ne.  Conchagna,  kGn-chah'gwah 

Colopiiene,  kul'o-fen.  Conchiler,  kcugk'e-fer. 

Colophony,  ko-lof'o-ne.  [dab.  Concliology.  kGn-kf.l'o-jo. 
Coloquintida,  kGl-o-ku iu'tu-  Conchucos.  kGu-clioo'kos. 
Color,  k ill'll r.  Concierge,  kGn-sirj’. 

Colorado.  kGl-o-rah'do.  vii.—w—.i... 

Colosse,  ko-IGs'se. 

Co  1  oss  i  a  n  s,  k  o-IGs'sh  a  n  z. 

Colporteur,  kid-port’ur. 

Colquitt,  kul'kwlt. 

Colton,  koit'n. 

Colubridte,  ko-lu'bre-de. 

Col  ligit ape.  kol-oo-gwah'pa. 

Co  I  li  ill  ba  r  i  li  ill.  kol-um-ba're- 


C'ouciiiabule,  kon-sll'e-a-bul. 
(bucini,  kCn-tbe'ne. 

Con  ci  li  li  it y,  kun-sin'ne-te. 
Concise,  kon-sls'. 
Conclusion.  kOn-kloo'zhtln. 
Concordat,  kong-kor'dftt. 
C’onciibinage,  kon-ku'be-naj. 
Concupiscence,  kon-ku'pis- 
sSns. 


Columbia,  ko-lbm'be-ah.  [uni.  Concussion,  li 
Columbine,  kul'uni-biu.  Comic,  kon-da'. 

Column,  kol'um. 

Col  lire,  ko-lur'.- 
Colusa,  ko-lu'sah. 

Colville,  kol'vll. 

Colymbidte,  ko-llm'be-de. 

Colza,  kol'zab. 

Coma,  ko'mab. 

Comal,  ko-mal'. 


kon-kush'un. 


Comlcmn.  kon-dem'. 
Condign,  kGn-din'. 

Condi  line,  kun-de-yak'. 
Com!  it  ion.  kon-disb'un. 
Condom,  kOm  g)-don(g/. 
Coinlorcet,  kbii-dor-sa'. 
Condottieri,  kuu-dot-ya'ro. 
Conduit,  kGn'dit. 
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Condyle,  kOn'dil. 

Couocilll,  ko-ne'kah. 
Co:ie^lia:io.  ko-nal-yah'no. 
Coii(katan^k,  kdn-e-maw'. 
ConeNto^a,  kon-es-to'gah. 

Do  lies  ins,  ko-ne'sus. 
f’omowanjgo,  kGn-e-wang'go. 
Fonfalon,  kon'fah-lOn. 

Fo  lifer va,  kon-fur'vah.  [shim. 
Contlagration,  kon-Hah-gra'- 
Hat  boh,  koii-fia'shiiu. 
Confront,  kon-frunt'. 

Con f n e i ns,  kon-fu'sh us. 
Confine,  kon-fiiz'. 

Con^aree.  kong-gah-re'. 
Coii^e,  kouzh. 

Collieries,  kon-je're-ez. 

Co n  jges t i n .  kon-j est'y  un. 
Fong;  ins,  kon'je-u8. 
Coiiileton,  kdng'gl-tun. 
Congou,  kOng'goo. 
Congreve,  kong'grSv. 

Co  Hi  ru  sty,  kon-groo'e-te. 

Con  hoc  toil,  kuii-UOk'tun. 
Coni,  ko'ne. 

Coniflaa,  ko-tnd'yah. 

Coni  feme,  ko-nife-re. 

Con  i  roster,  ko-ne-ros'tur. 

Coai i am,  ko'n  e-um. 

Co  it  f  ec  t  u  r  e,  kd  n  -j  6k  t 'y  u  r. 
Conjiinet,  kGn-junkt'. 
Conkfiin,  kOngk'lIn. 
Connaught.  kon'nawt. 
Connecticut,  kon-net'e-kut. 
Connection,  kon-nek'sb un. 
Co n  n  e  in ara,  kon  ne-mah'rah. 
Connesang;a,  ktfn-ne-saw'gah. 
Coiinoissement,  kOn-nuis'- 
mon(g)'. 

Co  a  n  oissen  r,  kfm-nis-soor'. 
Connubial.  kon-mi'ne-al. [um. 
Coaiocartlin an,  ko-no-kilr'de- 
C  o  n  o  c  oc  li  eag  u  e,  kon-o-ko- 
cheg'. 

Conohelix,  kon-o-be'llks. 
Conops,  ko'nops. 

Con  finer,  kong'ktir. 
Conquest,  kungk'wSst. 

Con  rad  in,  kon'riid-in. 

C  o  n  s  a  n  i  ii  i  n  i  ty ,  kon -sail  g- 
gwin'e-te. 

Conscience,  kon'shenz. 
Conscience  (Henry),  kon- 
Conscious,  kon'shiis.  [sc-ons'. 
Conscript,  kon'skrlpt. 

Conse in ina,  kon-ae-ge'nah. 
Consequence,  koti'se-kwonz. 
Conservation,  kon-sur-va'- 
shun. 

Conservatoire,  kon-slr-vah- 
Conserve,  kdn-sQrv'.  [twain*'. 
Consign,  kon-slu'. 
Consignee,  kon-sin-e'. 
Console,  kon-sol'. 

Consols,  kon'slz. 

Con  Sordini,  kOn  eflr-de'ne. 
Conspicuity,  kon-spik'fi-e-te. 
Conspi  racy,  kun-spir'a-se. 

Co  n  s  t  a  b  1  e ,  k  u  ri 's  ta- 1>1. 
Constance,  kon'stana. 
Constant ia,  kon-stan'she-ah. 
Constantine,  kim-stan-tin'. 
Constantinople,  kon-stan- 
te-no'pl. 

Constant  ins,  kdn-stan'shus. 
Constitucion,  k5n-ste-too'tbe- 
on. 

Const  i  til  tion.kon-ste-tu'slnin 
Cons  triune,  kdn-strinj'.fehun. 
Construction,  kon-struk'- 
Consuetiide,  kon-swe'tiid. 
Consume,  kon-siim'. 

Cons  to  mption.kou-Rum'shtin 
Contagion,  kon-ta'jun. 

Con  tar  ini,  kon-tali-re'ne. 
Contempt,  kon-temt'. 
Contentny,  kOn-tout'ne. 
Conti,  lo'ui’ir. 

Cont  ignity.  kon-to-gu'e-te. 
Contingency,  kon-tin'j6u-se. 
Continue,  kon-tln'yoo. 
Contortion,  kou-tOr'shun. 
Contour,  kfm-toor'. 

Co  n  t  ra  ba u  d ,  k fin'tra-bftn d . 
Coil  trabasso,  kon-trah-bas'so. 
Contralto,  kon-tral'to. 
Contrary,  kou-tra're.  [yah. 

Cont  ray  erva,  kon-triik-her- 
Contreras,  kdn-tn'ras. 
Contretemps,  U6n-tr-tf>n(g)'. 
Cont  mis  ion,  kon-troo'shfm. 
Contuse,  kdn-tuz'.  [seuz. 

Convalescence,  kon-va-16s- 
Conveetion,  kdn-vek'shun. 
Convention,  kon-ven'shun'. 
Converge,  kOn-vUrj'.  [shun. 
Conversation,  kon-viir-sa  - 
Conversazione,  kon-var-siit- 
Con  verse,  kon-vurce'.  fse-o'ne. 
Con  vers  ion,  kun-vur'sh  un. 
Convert,  kon'vurt,  and  kdn- 
Convey,  kon-va'.  [vtirt'. 

Convict,  kdn'vlkt,  and  kon- 
Convive,  kCn'veev.  Ivikt'. 

Coiivocation,kon-vo-ka'shun. 
Convolute,  kOn'vo-lut. 
Convolvulus.  kOn-vul'vu-lua. 


Convoy,  kdn'voi. 

Con  v  n  is  ions,  kon-vul'shunz. 
Conway,  kou'wa. 

Cony,  ko'ne. 

Conyers,  kon'y&rz. 

Cony  ii£  ham.  kiin'mng-Sm. 
Coolbaiiili.  koolbaw. 
Coolie,  koo'le.  [w&tch-e. 

Coosa  w  hatch  ie,  koo'sab- 

Copaiba.  ko-pa'bah. 

Copais.  ko-pa'is. 

Copau,  ko-pan'. 

Copeck,  ko'pek. 

Copen Bia^en,  kop’n-ha'gn. 
Copernicus,  ko-pur'ne-kus. 
C'opliosis,  ko-fo'als. 

Copiali.  ko-pe'ah. 

Copiapo.  ko-pe-ah-po'. 
Copious,  ko'pe-us. 

Copley,  kop'le. 

Copperas,  kop'pur-Ss. 
Coppet.  kop-p  i'. 

Coppice,  kop'ple. 
Copr<»pliag us,  kOp-rofa-gfis. 
Copse,  kupz. 

Copula,  kop'u-lah. 

Copy,  kOp'e. 
t  <»<|iiago,  ko-kwah'go. 
Coquetry,  ko'ket-re. 
Coquette.  ko-ket'. 

Coqtiille.  ko-keel'. 

Coq  n  i  in  bo,  ko-kocm^bo. 
Coracaas,  ko-ra^lias. 
Coracite,  kOr'a-sit. 

Coracle,  kor'a-kl. 

Coral,  kOr'al. 

Corallorliiza,  kflr-al-lo-ri'zah 

Corasn  non  judice.  ko'ram 
nun  juMo-se. 

Coranaeh,  kor'a-n&k. 
Corbacli,  kor'biik. 

Corbeau,  kOr-bu'. 

Corbeil,  kdr-bed'. 
i’orliie.  kur'be. 

Corchorus.  kdr'ko-rus. 
Corcoran,  kor'ko-ran. 

(  orcovado,  kur-ko-vab'do. 
Corey  ra,  kur-si'rah. 

Con  I  ay,  kor-da'. 

Cordeliers,  kor-de-leerz'. 
Cortlial,  kurd'e-ul. 
C'oniillera,  kbr-del-ya'rah. 
Cor  do  va,  kdr'do-vab. 
Corduroy,  kor-doo-roi'. 
Conlwaaner,  kur'diu-ur. 
Corea,  ko-re'ah. 

Corelli,  ko-rel'le. 

Corentyn.  ko-ren'tTn. 
Coreopsis,  lco- re-up 'sis. 

Co  res  us.  ku-re'sus. 

Corfu,  kur-foo'. 

Coriaceous,  ko-re-a'shbs. 
Coriamiiini.  ko-re  fin'dum. 
Co  r  i  %  I  i  a  n  o,  ko-ree  1-yuli  'nu. 
Coriiij^a,  ku-ring'gub. 
C'orinna,  ko-rin'nab. 
Corinth,  kur'intb. 
Coriolaims,  ko-re-o-la'ntis. 
Co riu in,  ku're-um. 

Cornien  i  n ,  kurm-nabn'. 

Co  r in o  p  li  y  t  es ,  kd r-m df'e-t ez. 
Cormorant,  kur'mu-rant. 
Cornaro,  kur-nab'ro. 
Cornea,  kur'ne-ah. 
Corneille,  kor-na'ye. 
C'ornelia,  kor-ne'le-ah. 
Cornell,  kur-nel'. 
i’ornemnse,  kurn-muz'. 
Corneous,  kur'ne-us. 
Cornetcy,  kur'net-se. 
Cornice,  kur'nis. 
Cornopean,  kor-no'pe-an. 
Cornucopia,  kur-nu-ku'pe-ah. 
Cornwall,  kurn'waw  l. 
Cornwallis,  kurn-vvul'lis. 
Coroeore,  kdr'o-kur. 
Corollary,  kur'ul-la-re. 
Coroinaiiflel,  kdr-o-m;ln'del. 
Coronaeli,  kor'o-nak. 
t'oroiiaiiieu,  kur-u-na'men. 
Coronal  ion,  kor-o-na'shun. 
Coroner,  kur'o-nur. 
Coronnle,  kur'o-nul. 
Corporal,  kur'po-ral. 
Corporation,  kur-po-ra'shun. 
Corporeal,  kur-po're-al. 
Corposant,  kor'po-zant. 
Corps,  kur. 

—  d’  A rmee,  -dar-ma'.  [mjlt'ek' 


—  diplomatique,  de-plo- 
t’orpse,  kurps.  [krTs'te. 

Corpus  -  CliE’isti,  kur'pus- 
Corpuselc,  kur'pu-sl. 
Correct,  kur-rekt'. 
Corres-Kio,  kur-red'jo. 
Correze,  kor-raz'. 

Corriilor,  kur're-dur. 
t 'or r i en tcs.  kbr-re-en't Sz. 
C'orris'eiiiluniko  r-re-j  6  n 'd  u  m 
Corroborant,  k u r- rdl/o-r&u t. 
Corrosiim,  kCr-ro'zbtin. 

€ 'or  ru  fit.  kOr-rupt'. 

Corsage,  kdr'saj. 

Corsair,  kur'slr. 

C’orselet,  kcrs'let. 

Corsica,  kor'se-kah. 

Cortege,  kur't5zb. 


Cories,  kur'tcs.  C 

Cortez,  kur-tes'.  <' 

C'ortieal,  kur  te-kAl.  C 

Cor  t  usa,  kur^tuo'zab.  i 

Corunna,  ko-run'nah.  <1 

C'oruscat ion.  ku-rus-ka'shun.  4 
Corvee,  kur-va'.  t 

Corvette,  kor-vfit'.  < 

Corviilie,  kor've-de.  < 

Corvine,  kCr'vin.  C 

C’orvisart,  kur-ve-zahr'.  t 

Corvo,  kur'vo.  < 

Cory  bantes.  kor-e-ban'tez.  C 

(oryceiini.  kur-e-se'um.  C 

Coryilon.  kur'e-dtin.  C 

Corylaeea*.  kur-e-la'6e-e.  C 

Corymb,  kur'imb.  C 

Coryfiln^e,  kCr-e-fa'.  < 

Corypheus.  kur-e-fe'us.  < 

Coryza,  ku-ri'zah.  C 

Cosenza.  ku-ean'sab.  C 

Coshocton.  kusb-uk'tCin.  C 

Cosinage,  kuz'n-ej.  C 

C  os  I  in,  kus-lcn'.  C 

Cosmetic,  kuz-m6t'ik.  C 

Cosmic,  koz'mlk.  C 

Cosmogony,  kuz-mog'one.  4. 

Cosmopolitan,  kuz-mo-pul'e-  ( 
tan.  C 

Cosinorasna,  kOz-mu-rah'mah  4 
Cosmos,  kuz'mus.  4. 

i’oso.  ku'so.  [sabk'.  C 

Coss^  -  Ilrissac,  kus'sa-bre-  C 

Cosscir,  kus-ser'.  [zabr'.  4 

Cossi  ill  bazar,  kos-sim-bah- 1’ 
Costain boul.  kus-tam-buol'.  C 

Costa  Kica,  kus'tab  re'kah.  C 

Coster,  kus'tur.  C 

Costive,  kCa'tiv.  _  C 

Costume,  kus-tum,  or  kub'tum.  C 
Cotabambas,  ko-tah-bam'bas  C 
Co  tea ti,  ko-to'.  C 

C'otentiii,  ko-tan-tahn'.  C 

Coterie,  ko-te-re'.  C 

Cotes,  kut.  <’ 

CotieuEar,  ko-tik'u-lar.  C 

Cotillion,  ko-tll'yun.  C 

Colopa\i,  ko-to-palik'se.  1’ 

Cot  quean,  kut'kwen.  C 

Cotswolil,  kuts'wuld.  C 

Cotta,  kot'tab.  C 

Cottbus,  kut'boos.  C 

Cottonoeraeyjkut-t’n-Sk'ra-se  — 
Cot  ii  it,  ko-tut'.  C 

Cotuy,  ko-tu'.  C 

Coly  legion,  kut-e-lr/dun.  C 

Couagga.  kwag'gab.  C 

Couciiant,  koocli'aut.  C 

Couehee,  kou'slio.  V 

Coney,  koo-ee'.  C 

Condres,  koo'dr.  C 

Cougar,  kou'gar.  C 

Coiigb,  kuf.  [ruz'.  4 

Conlenr  de  rose,  koo-lur  da  C' 

Coulisse,  koo-lees'.  t 

Coulomb,  kou-lun(g)'.  C 

Coniter,  kol'tQr.  C 

4 oil  marine,  koo'mab-reen.  C 

C  ouneil.  kown'sil.  C 

i'ounterfeit,  kuwn'thr-flt.  C 

Con ut ry,  kuu'tre.  ( 

Coup,  kuo.  C 

Coupe,  koo-pa'.  C 

Coupee,  kou-pe'.  C 

Couple,  kup'l.  C 

Coupon,  kuu'pun(g),  C 

Courage,  kurej.  C 

Coil  rant,  koo-rant'.  C 

I'ourbaril,  koor'ba-rll.  <’ 

Courbevoie,  kourb-vwah'.  4 

Conrehe,  kuorsh.  <' 

Courier,  kuo're-ur.  4 

Courier  (Paul),  koo-re-a'.  C 

C'oiirlaml,  kuur  laud.  4 

Course,  kurs.  C 

Con r tableau,  koor-tah-blu'.  C 

CoiirttTiul,  koor-to'.  C 

Courteous,  kurt'e-us.  C 

Courtesy,  kurt'se.  C 

Courtier,  kurt'ytir.  C 

Courtenay,  kurt'ne.  C 

Courtrai,  koor-tra'.  C 

Cous-eous,  kowz'-kowz.  C 

Cousin,  kuz'n.  < 

Cousin  (Victor),  koo-zahn'.  C 

Coussinet,  koos'se-ua.  C 

Couston,  koos-toc/.  C 

Cont  a  noe,  koo-tuns'.  C 

t'outean,  koo-to'.  C 

Couthon.  koo-ton(g)'.  C 

C'outts.  koots.  C 

Cove,  kov.  C 

Covenant,  kttv'e-nant.  C 

Coventry,  kuv#n-tre.  1’ 

Cover,  kuv'r.  C 

Covercle,  kuv'r-kl.  C 

^'overture,  kuv'urt-ur.  C 

Covet,  kuv'it.  4. ' 

Covey,  kuv'e.  C 

Co  voile,  ko-vod'.  c 

Cowes,  kowz.  c 

Coweta,  kow-e'tab,  C 

Cowley,  kd'le.  C 

i'owiitz,  kow'lits.  C 

Cowper,  kow'pur  orkoo'pur.  C 

Coxcie,  kok'se.  ( 

Coxcomb,  koks'kom.  C' 
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bxe,  k5ks. 

iixecucflnx,  koks-dnMTks. 
oxsachne,  kok-sak'ke. 
oyne,  koin. 
oyote,  koi-0t'. 
oypn,  k(»i-i>oo'. 
oysevox,  kwaliz-voks'. 
oyza.  koi'zah. 

’oz,  kuz. 
ozen,  kuz'n. 
bzy,  ko'ze. 

’rabbe,  krab. 

'racifJsc,  knWe-de. 

Crackle,  krak'l. 
raeovienne.  krali-ko-ve-en'. 
racow,  krab'ko. 
raig,  krag. 

'raniODSie,  krah-moi'zo. 
rainpton,  kram'tuu. 
ranacli,  krab'nak. 
railage,  krap'ej. 
raniiiGii,  kra'ne-um. 
rank,  krangk. 
ra  inner,  kran'mfir. 
'ranston,  kranz'tan. 

'rant ara,  kran-tab'rali. 
raone,  krah-on'. 
ra  pa  ml  i  ne,  krap'a  w-den. 
rapnlent,  krap'u-lent. 
rasas,  kra'sis. 
rassinidre,  kras-sin'e-de. 
rassi tilde,  kraa'se-tud. 
ratogus,  kra-te'gus. 
rateli,  kriich. 
rater,  kra'tur. 
raterus,  kra-te'rbs. 
ratippus,  kra-tlp'pu8. 
ran  n  cli,  k ranch, 
ravat,  krab-vat'. 
raven,  kra'vn. 
raw  ford,  krau'furd. 
rayon,  kra'On. 
razy,  kra'ze. 
reance,  kre'ans. 
rease,  krees. 
rent  ion,  kre-a'sbrm. 
reature.  kret'yur. 
rebillon.  kra-be-yon(g)'. 
recy,  kra'se. 

redemlmai,  kre-den'dum. 
I'eilit,  krcd'it.  [fon(g)se-a#. 
red  it  Foncier,  kra-do- 
-.llobilaer.  -mo-be-ye-a'. 
redo,  kre'do. 
rednlity,  kre-du'le-te. 
re  felt,  kra-felt'. 
rei^li ton,  krl'tn. 

emai liere,  kra-ma-y&r'. 
re  in  a  t  a  o  m  ,  k  re-ma'sb  u  n . 
remienx,  kra-me-oo'. 
reinocarp,  krem'o-kirp 
reinona,  kra-mo'nab. 
remor,  kre'mor. 
r e in*  1 2  a  te,  k re n 'el-15 1 
renelle,  kre-nel'. 
reole,  kre'Ol. 
reon,  kre  on. 

eosote,  kre'o-sot. 
repitas,  krep'e-t..s. 
repitation,  k rep-e-f a'sli un. 
repnseuliir,  kre-pus'ku-lar. 
rescendo,  kres-sen'do. 
rescent,  kres'sent. 
reseentia,  kres-sen'shah. 
rescive,  krea'alv. 
ressona,  kres-so'nab. 
resylic,  kre-siTik. 
retaeeons,  kre-ta'sbus. 
rete,  kre'te. 
retin,  kra-tabn'. 
reuse,  kroos'. 
reux,  kroo. 
revasse,  kra-vas'. 
rSvecoeur,  krav-kbr'. 
revet,  krev'et. 
rev  il lento,  kra-yeel'en-te. 
rew,  kroo. 
ribba^e,  krlb'bSj. 
r  i  b  l*  i  I  b  r ii l .  k ri b-re-for m. 
rielaton,  krl'tn. 
ricket,  krik'it. 
rillon,  kre-yon(g)'. 

mea,  krim-e'ah. 
rim  pie,  k  rim 'pi. 
rimson,  krim'zn. 
ri ncu m,  kring'kum. 
ringe,  krinj. 
ringle,  kring'gl. 
riuhle,  kring'ld. 
rinolinc,  kriu'o-lln. 
riocoris,  kri-o'sur-Is. 
ripple,  krip'pl. 
risis.  kri'nis. 
ri^pin,  kris'pln. 
ri  ter  lost,  kri-te're-un. 
ritlimiini,  kritli'mum. 
ritias.  krish'«-iis. 
ritique,  kre-teek'. 
roat.  kro'ftt. 
roatia.  kro-a'she-ah. 
roeeems,  kro-se'tia. 
rochet,,  kro-slia'. 
rocitlolite,  kro-sld'o-llt. 
rockery,  krOk'Qr-e. 
rockett,  krOk'It. 
roeotiile.  krok'o-dll. 
ocoite,  kro'ko-lt. 


f’reesns.  kre'sus. 

('roghiin,  kro'han. 
Croissant,  krois^ant'. 

Croix,  krwaw'. 

Crolier,  lsro'kQr. 

Cromarty,  ki-Om'Sr-te. 
Cromlech,  krCm'lilc. 
Cromwell,  krf  m'wCl  orkrtim'- 
Cronstadt,  kr-u'stat'.  [wel. 
Crootlle.  kroo'dl. 

Croquet,  kro-ka'. 

Crosby,  kroz'be. 

Crosette,  kro-zet'. 

Crosier,  Uro-zhur. 
Crotalaria,  krot-a-la're-ah. 
Crotalnm,  krut'a-Idm. 
Crotchet,  kn.cli'et. 

Croton,  kro'tn. 
Crotophas'infCjkrot-o-fa'jln-e 
Crotoy  kro-toi'. 

Croup,  kroop. 

Croupier,  kroo'pe-tir. 

Crout,  krmvt, 

Crowell,  Uro'Sl. 

Croxton,  kroks'ttin. 
Croydon,  kroi'dn. 

Crozier,  kro'zliQr. 
Crozophora,  k lo-zc'f'ur-ali. 
Crucial,  kroo'she-al. 
Crucible,  kroo'se-bl. 
Crucifix,  kroo'se-fiks. 
Crncite,  kroo'sit. 

Cruddle,  krud'dl. 

Crudity,  kroo'do-te. 

C  r  u  i  e  k  s  h  a  u  k ,  krook'sb  in  gk. 
Cruise,  krooz. 

Crumb,  krr.m. 

Crustuble,  krQm'bl. 
Crumple,  krbni'pl. 
Cruorine,  kroo'o-rln. 

Crura,  kroo'rali. 

Crusatle,  kroo-sad'. 

Crusea  ( Accademia  della) 
Crusoe,  kroo'so.  fkroos'kah. 
Crustaeea*,  krus-ta'se-e. 
Cruz,  krooz. 

Cryolite,  kri'o-llt. 

Crypt,  kript.  [brang'kr.s. 

Cryptohranehus.  krip-to- 
Cry  ptogasnia,  krip-to-ga'- 
me-ah. 

Cry  p  t  o I  ogy ,  k rip-to I'o-je. 
Crystal,  kris'tal.  [I0g'ra-fe. 
Crystallojrr. -splay,  krls-til- 
Csonia  de  I&oros,  Bo'mah  da 
Ctenoides,  te-no'e-d:z.  [ko'rCs. 
Cteasophorse,  te-nr.f'o-ra. 
Ctesibius,  te-slb'e-us. 

Cuba,  ku'bah. 

CubsshsatcStec,  ku-bah-aeb'e. 
Cu  baq  ua,  ku-bali'kwnk. 
Cubsstnre,  ku'ba-tur. 

Cubehs,  ku'bebfl. 

Cubica,  ku'be-kah. 

Cubit,  ku'bit. 

Cuckold,  kuk'dld. 

Cuckoo,  kook'oo. 

Cuculidse,  ku-1; u'le-do. 

Cticu  inber,  kr/kr.ni-bdr. 
Cucurbit,  kii-kur'blt. 

C  ucu  t  a,  ku-k  u'tali . 
Cuddapuh.  kood'dab-pah. 
Cuddle,  ki.d'dl, 
fudge,  kuj. 

C ud  wort  h ,  k  ud'w  urtli. 
Cueiiea.  kwSn'kah.  [lcah. 
Cuernavaca,  kwSr-nah-vah'- 
Cuerpo,  kwer'po. 

Clitic,  ku'fik. 

Cui  bo  no,  ku-i  bo'no. 
Cuirassier,  kwe-ras-seer'. 
Cuish,  kwish. 

Cuisine,  kwe-zeen'. 

Cnjas,  koo-zbas'. 

Culasc,  kCil'ej. 

Culdees,  kul'deez. 

Cul  de  ssic.  kill  da  sak'. 
Ctilebra.  ku-le'brali. 
Culiaciin,  koo-lc-ah-kan'. 
Culicidie,  ku-lls'e-de. 

Cullen,  kiil'ln. 

Cullion,  kul'yun. 

Culloden,  kul-lo'du. 

Culmeii,  kCil'men. 

Culpable,  kQl'pa-bl. 
Culpepper,  ktd'pSp-pOv. 
Culture,  kiilt'y&r. 

Culvcrin.  karvQr-In. 
funue,  ku'me. 

Cumana,  koo-mah-nab'.  [ko'ah. 
Cumanacoa,  koo-mab-nah- 
Cu  m  ber  land,  kinn'bur-land. 
Cumbersome,  kum'bar-sum. 
Cumbrian,  kiim'bre-an. 
Cnnifrey,  kum'fre. 

Cuminic,  ku-mln'Ik. 

Cu  inn-cirro-stratus,  ku- 
mu-slr'ro-stra'tus. 

Cumulus,  ku'nin-ItiB. 
Ciinabula,  kbn-ab'u-lah. 

C ii  n c  t  a t  i o n ,  k  u n gk-ta'sb bn. 
Ctindinsimarca,  koon-de- 
nali-mbr  kali. 

Cuneiform,  ku-ne'i-form. 
Cunette,  kn-net'. 

Cun  ha,  koon'yab. 

C un uiiiK bain,  ki.n'nlng-am. 
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Cnnoniacete,  ku-no-ne-a'se-e. 
Cuntline,  kuut'llu. 
Cnpania,  lcu-pa'ne-ah. 
Cupboard,  kub'burd. 

Cupel,  kii’pel. 

Cupid,  ku'pld. 

Cupola,  ku'po-Iah. 
Cliprassus,  ku-pres'sus. 
Cuprite,  ku'prit.  [pluin'blt. 
Cu  prop!  tint  bite,  ku-pro- 
Cupule,  kii'pul. 

Curable,  kur'a-bl. 

Curacoa,  kii-rab-so'. 
Curacy,  ku'ra-se. 

Curassow,  ku-rils'sdw. 
Curatrix,  ku-ra'trlks. 

C u  rc u  in  i  g>  e.  kur'ku-min. 
Curdle,  kUr'dl. 

Cure  !  K"V‘  kQr- 
I  Fr.  koo-ra'. 

Cnrfetv,  kur'fu. 

Curiatii,  ku-rea'she-i. 
Curico,  koo-re'ko. 

Curious,  ku're-us. 

Cu  rit  ibia,  koo-re-twb'yih. 
Curlew,  kur'lu. 


Curmudgeon,  k  u  r-m  ad'j  un . 
Currency,  kOr'ren-se. 
Curricle,  k&r're-kl. 

Cu  rr ieul  u  an ,  kur- rik'u-1  um. 
Currier,  kUr're-Ur. 

Curry,  kur're. 

Cursored,  kur-so'rez. 
Curtail,  kiii-tal'. 

Curt  an  a,  kbr-tali  'nah. 

Cu  l*  t  i  I  age,  kur'te-laj. 
Curtins,  kur'te-iis. 

Curule,  ku'mol. 
Curvature,  kiir'va-tur. 
Curvello,  koor'vel  lo. 

Curvi rostra,  k at- ve-rus't rah. 
Cuscutacejc.  kus-ku-ta'se-e. 
Cusliat,  Uoosh'at. 

Cushion,  koosh'Un. 
Cushites,  kusli'Itz. 

Cuspis,  kus'pis. 
Cussatvago,  kus-sah-wah'go. 
Custine,  koos-ten'. 

Custody,  kus'to-de.  [bre've-Om. 
Custos  breviuui,  kus’tos 
(  tislttzza.  kiis-tdd'zah. 
Cutaneous,  ku-ta'ne-us. 


Cut  oil  Gundava,  kueh  goon- 
Cuthbert,  kuth'hurt.  [dah'valt. 
Cuticle,  ku'te-kl. 

Cutis,  ku'tis. 

Cuttle,  ktkt'tl. 

Cuvette,  ku-vot'. 

Cuvier,  koo-ve-a'. 

Cu xiiaveia,  kooks-ah'fBn. 
Cuyaba,  koo-yah'bah. 
t'iiyahoga,  ki-ah-oh'gah. 
Cnyler,  kl'lur. 

Cuyp,  koip. 

Cuzco,  koou'ko. 

Cyanielide.  si-am'e-lld. 
Cyanic,  si-un'ik. 

Cyanine,  si'au-in. 
Cyanogen,  si-an'o-jeu. 
Cyanoineter,  si-au-om'e-tQr. 
Cyanosis,  si-a-no'sls. 

Cybele,  sib'e-le. 

Cycadecete,  st-ka-cle'se-e. 
Cyclades,  sik'lah-dez. 

Cycle,  sl'kl. 

Cyclamen,  slk'la-men. 
Cyclograph,  si'klo-graf. 
Cycloid,  si'kloid. 


Cyclometry,  si-klom'e-tre. 
Cyclone,  si'klfm. 

Cyclops,  sj'klops. 
Cyclostome,  si'klo-stom. 
Cydonia,  si-do'ne-ah. 
Cyesilogy,  si-e-sil'u-je. 
Cygnet,  slg'net. 

Cygnus,  elg'nQs. 

Cylinder,  sil'in-dur. 

Cy  ina.  si'mali. 

Cymbal,  sim'bal. 
Cynanclie,  se  ning'ka. 

Cy  list  n  l  h  ropy,  se-nun'thro-pe 
Cynarchtoniacby,  sin-irk- 
tum'a-ke. 

Cy  n  ar  r  hod  i  n  ill,  sin-kr-ro'de> 
Cynic,  sin'ik.  turn. 

Cynodon,  slu'o-dCn. 
Cynomis,  se-m/mis. 

Cy  norevisi,  sln-o-rek'shah. 
Cynosccphalie,  stn-os-sel'ali- 
Cynosure,  sin'o-zhoor.  [le. 
Cynthia,  sln'the-ah. 
Cyophoria,  si-o-fo're-ah. 
Cyplionism,  slfo-iilzin. 
Cy|iress,  si'prfis. 


Cyprian,  sip're-Sn.  [ddn’te-de. 
Cypri notion tidte,  slp-rln-o- 
Cypriot,  slp're-Ot.  [ftm. 

Cy  priped  i  u  in.  slp-re-pe'de- 
Cypsela,  sip'se-lah. 
Cyrenaics,  slr-e-ua'iks. 
Cyrene,  si-re'ne. 

Cyril,  sit'll. 

Cy  roped  iu  m,  sir-o-pe'de-um. 
Cy  rt  ost  y  le,  sUr'to-stll. 
Cyrus,  si'rfts. 

Cysicus,  sis'e-khs. 

Cyst,  sist. 

Cystocele,  sls'to-scl. 
Cylhera,  sitlie'rah. 
Cytisine,  slt'e-sin.  [mab. 
Cyt oblast ensa.  slt-o-blas-te'- 
Czacki,  ebats'ke. 

Czar,  zahr. 

Czarina,  zali  re'nah. 
Czsirowitz,  zalir’o-vlts. 
Czsirtoryski.  chur-to-ils'ke. 
Czaslau,  cltas'low. 

Czerinak.  cher'ntuk. 
Czernowitz,  chSr'no-vits. 
Czerny,  cher'ne. 


Daaltler,  dahl'dar. 

Dabble,  dab'bl. 

Dabcrath,  dab'e-rftth. 
lift  Capo,  dull  kuk'po. 

Dacca,  dak'kuh. 

Dace,  das. 

Dacia,  da'she-ab. 

Dacier,  dah-se-a'. 

Dacoit,  dali-koit'. 

Diicry ilium,  dak-rld'yum. 
Dacryoma,  dak-re-o'muh. 
Dactyl,  dak'tii. 

Dado,  da'do. 

Daily  1,  da'dll. 

Dieiliilus.  de'dah-lQs. 
Datlbilil,  daflo-dil. 

Daggle,  dag'gl. 

Dag  h est an ,  dali-ghie-tkli'. 
Dagobert,  dag-o-biLr'. 
Dagou,  da'gon. 

Daguerre,  dah-gair'. 

Dahl.  dal. 

Dahlgren.  d&l'grSn. 

Dahlia,  da'le-ah. 

Daliloii ega ,  dali-1  On'e-gab . 
Dahomey,  dah-u'me. 

Daily,  dale.  [mar. 

Dair  el  liamar,  dar  el  kab'- 
Dairy,  dare. 

Dais,  dais. 

Dak,  dawk. 

Dakota,  dali-ko'tah. 

Dal  berg  ,  dal'barg. 

D’ Albert,  dal-bair'. 
lialecarlia.  dah-le-kar'le-ah. 
Dalhonsie,  dal-hoo'ze. 
Dalia.  da'le-ah. 

Dalkey.  ilal’ke. 

Dalles,  dahlz. 

Dalliance,  dal'le-ans. 

Dal  mat  ia.  dal-ma'she-ah. 
Dairy,  dawl're. 

Dairy  tuple,  dah-rum'pl. 

Dal  Megno.  did  sun'yo. 
Dalstoii,  dawls'tun. 

Dalton,  dawl'tun. 

Damage,  dant'aj. 
Damagraii,  d.un'ah-grahn. 
Dainar,  dah  mar'. 
Damaras.  dah-mar'iis. 
Damascene,  dam'as-sen. 
Damascus,  da-mns'kus. 
Damaskeen,  dam'as-keen. 
Damasus,  Uam'ah-sus. 
Dainiaul,  da-me-ah'ue. 
Damiens,  dah-me-ati'. 
Damietta,  dam-e-et'tah. 
Daiuntara,  daui'mith-rah. 
Paiimaihin.  daiii-ua'shCui. 
Damocles,  dam'o-klcz. 
Damon,  da'rnhn. 

Dampier,  dam  per. 

Damsel,  dam'zel. 

Damson,  daiu'zu. 

Dana,  da'nah. 

Danae,  dau'ah-e. 

Danaides,  da-tta'e-dez. 
Danans,  dan'a-us. 
Danbury,  dhu'b&r-re. 
Dauby,  dau'be. 

Dancettc,  dan-set'. 
Dancing,  dan'sing. 
Itanconrt,  don-koor'. 
Dandelion.  dau'de-Ii-un. 
DanilOe,  dan'dl. 

Dandolo,  dAn'do-lo. 

Da  mi  ridge,  dau'drlj. 
Dainly,  dan'de. 

Danegeit,  dan'gelt. 
Dangeau.  dun-zho'. 

Danger,  datt'jur. 
Dangcrlielil.  dang'gur-feld. 
Dangle,  dang'gl. 

Daniel,  dan'yel. 

D  anisli,  datt'Ish. 
Danuebrog,  dan'ne-brdg. 
l>aimecker,  daii'nek-ut'. 


Dannewerk,  dan'ue-vark. 
Danskcr,  dan'skur. 

Dante,  dau'ta. 

Danton.  don-ton'. 

Dantzig,  dant'sig. 

Danube,  datt'ub. 

■tail  vers,  dan'vurz. 
Danville,  dan'vll. 

Daonria,  dah-oo're-ab. 
Daphne,  daf'tto. 

Dapli  lias,  <.1  a fnis. 

dap'pl. 

flla  r;U>:i hi‘r(l.  dali-rab-gard'. 
O’Arlilay,  dar-bla'. 

ilar-bui'. 

l>ar by,  dar'be. 
Dardanelles,  dar'dah-nelz. 
Ilardau ns,  dar'da-nus. 
Dai'lonr,  daln  -fuor'. 

Darien,  dah're-eu. 
l>arins,  da-ri'us. 
Darimsiadl,  dahrni'stat. 
Daa*(ldr<l,  dftrt'furd. 

Dari  incisal  2t,  d art' m Cub. 
Darn,  dab-roa'. 
llarwin,  dar'vvin. 
l>asent.  da'sent. 

Daslikoir,  datjb'kof. 

Das  Morlas,  das  nior'taz. 
I>as.y  meter,  da-sim>-tur. 
Dsisy  n  i-ida*.  da-si »Ve-de. 
Data,  da'tab. 
f^ataria.  dah-ta're-ah, 
Datolite,  dat'o-llt. 

Datura,  dab-tu'rah. 

Daub.  dawb. 

Danl>ent<»n,  do-bon-ton'. 
D<lAnbij;n^,  do-bi*n-ya'. 

D* A  n  bi^ny,  do-ben-ye'. 
Daneliiie,  daw'klt. 
l>an^;liter.  dawtur. 
Dannier,  duw'mur. 

Dania.  (luwn. 
l>aii|»liin,  daw'fin. 
l>aiifl»liine,  du-le-na'. 
fi>aaiB»lsine,  daw-lcu'. 

Dan ria,  daw're-ah. 
Davenant,  dav'n-Aut. 
Davenport,  dav'n-port. 
l>avi<lsa»n,  da'vid-t-dn. 
Dstvies,  da'vcz. 

Dav iin.  dab've-lab. 

Da\  is,  da'vis. 

Davit,  d.Vvit, 

Davonst,  dah-voo'. 

Davy,  da've. 

Dank,  dauk. 

Dayalis,  di'uks. 

B>ay  t<m,  da'tun. 

Dazzle,  daz'zl. 

Deacon,  du'ku. 

Deaf’.  dt*f. 

Deak,  da-ak'. 

Deal,  <101. 

Dearl>4M*n,  der'born. 

Dear! Ii,  durtii. 

Death,  deth. 

Debaele,  de-ba'kl. 

Debase,  de-bus7. 

De ban eii,  de-bawsh'. 

1>€‘  b«  bb<»  esse,  de  be'ne  es'se. 
Debe bb t ib o*e.  de-bent'yoor. 

De  Iie<*BBaril,  da  bar-nar'. 
Del>it,  deb'it.  [niz. 

Debi  tiiBBiiiBize,  de-be-tu'ine- 
I>eblai,  da-bla'. 

DeboBBair,  deb-o-oar/. 
Debooala.  deb'o-rab. 

De  bon  v  Ii  n  i*e,  da-l»oo*shoor/. 
Debreeziii,  da-b ret/sin. 
Debris,  da-bre'. 

Debrnised,  de-broozd'. 
l>ebt,  dot. 

Debut,  da-boo7. 

I><;bntante.  da-boo-tOnt7. 
I>eeaelior<l.  dek'a-kOrd, 
D<keade,  dek^'id. 


XX 

Deea^ron,  dOk'a-gon. 
DecHj^ynia,  dOk-a-jiu'e-nh. 
Deealied  ron,  dek-ah-e'dron. 
Decalitre,  dek-ah-le'tr. 
Deealo^iie,  dek7a-10g. 
Deeamerone,  de-kain'e-ron. 
l>eeameti*e,  dek-ab-ma'tr. 
Decamps,  da-koie g)7. 
DeeaiiK'nlar,  dek-ang'gu-lar. 
llecaiiter.  de-kant'Qr. 
Deeaphyllons,  de-kaf'fil-us. 
Decapitation,  dc-kap-e-tu7 
Dccapolis.  de-kap'o-lis.  [shun. 
Decas t ie Ii,  dek 7a-st ik. 
Deeastyle.  dek7a-stll. 
Decatur,  de-ka7tur. 

I>eccan,  dek'kau. 

Decease,  de-sees'. 
Decebalois,  de-seb'ali-lus. 
l>eeeit,  de-seet'. 

December,  de-sSm'bur.  [lar 
l>4keemloenlar,  de-sem-lok'u 
Decemvir,  de-sem7vur. 
Decency,  de7sen-se. 

Decen bb i  n in,  de-sOn'ne-um. 
Deception,  de-sep'shun. 
Dece  r  t  a  t  i  o  1 1 ,  de-s  ur-ta'sli  uu . 
Declienite,  dek'n-it. 
Deeillion,  de-si I'yun. 
I^eeinial.  des'e-mal. 

Dee  ini  ns,  des'e-mus. 
Decipher,  de-si'lur. 
Decision,  de-sizh'un. 
Deeius,  de'sbus. 
X>eeh‘nsHOiB,  ile-klen'ehun. 
Declivity,  de-kliv'e-te. 
Decoct  ion.  di-kok'sban. 
Decolor,  de-k ul'J  ur. 

Deco  an  pose,  de-kom-pOz7. 
Decorali,  da-ko'rab. 
Decorous,  dek'o-rus. 
Decorum,  de-ko'i  um. 
Decosta,  da-kos'tali. 

Decoy,  de-koi7. 

Decrement,  dek're-ment. 
Deereseemlo.  da-kre-sbeii'do 
Decrescent,  de-kies7sent. 
Decretal,  de-kre't&l. 
Decuple,  dek'yoo-pl. 
Deeurioii,  de  ku're-on. 
Decussation,  de-kus-sa'shun 
Dedliaitii.  ded'aui. 
Deduction,  de-duk'shun. 
Deemster,  dem'stur. 
lleesis,  dc-e'sis. 

De  facto,  de  fak'to. 
Defeasance,  de-fez7iins. 
Deiecate,  def'e-kut. 

Delect,  de-feki7. 

Deference,  del'Cir-ens, 
D<‘haiBd,  da-lull7. 

Delie  i  eii  cy ,  dc-t  lsh'en-se. 
IPetieit,  defe-sit. 
D<dleetion,  de-flek'shun. 
Dell n  v i  n in,  do-fl u've-uiu. 
Defoe,  de-to7. 

I>et4»rmi ty,  de-fOrin'e-te. 

Di  ftei  Oar,  del  t ur-dahr. 
Defunct,  de-fuugkt7. 
Degenerate,  de-jen7ur-iit. 
Dc^gendortf,  dag'gu-dorf. 

IBi  ^  iii B  i  t  ion.  de-gluu-tish7un 
De^Biezli,  deu-yiz-ie7. 
Deliisee,  de-ins'. 

Deli4>rs,  de-bOrz7. 

Dcicide,  de'e-sid. 
D4d€tesh4kim,  dl-dez-him7. 
Dei^fii,  dan. 

Dei  brratia.  de-i  gra'she-ah. 
Deinotheriniii,  di-no-the7- 
I><  a4»p4-ia.  di-o-pe'yab.  [re-um, 
D<‘ir,  dir. 

Deism,  de'izm. 
l>4‘Janira,  dej-ab-ni'rah. 
D4jeeti4m,  de-jelc'sliun. 
Dejeuner,  da-zboo-ua7, 

De’  jnr4*.  de  ju're. 
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De  la  Beehe,  da  lab  bash'. 
Delaci*4>ix,  d’lah-krwah7. 
Delatiehl,  del'a-feld. 
Dela^oa,  del-ah-go'ah. 
l>elambi*e.  da-lombr7. 

De  Iiancy,de  lan'se. 

D4kla d’lOngl. 

Delano,  del  ali'no. 

Delapsat a 4> qb .  de-Iap-sa'shun. 
DelaiMK'he,  d  lab-rosh7. 
Delavi^ne,  d’lab-van7. 
Delaware,  del  ah-wabr, 

I>4‘!  credere,  del  kred7e-re. 
Del 4%  de'le. 

Jlelectation,  de-lek-ta'shun. 
Del4kii4la,  de-len'dab. 
Delesseria,  dcd-es-se're-ab. 
Deleterious,  del-e-te're-us. 
Delft,  delf. 

Delhi,  del  le. 

Delia,  de7le-ah. 

Deli  cacy,  del'e-ka-se. 
Delicious,  de-lish'us. 
Delight,  do-lit'. 

Del ille.  da-lel7. 
Delinquent,  de-llngk'went. 
Deliquesce,  del-e-kwes'. 
Deii4|nlnm,  de-lik'we-um. 
Delirium,  de-llr7e-uw. 
Delisle,  de-lil7. 

Delium,  de'le-fim. 

Del  Norte,  del  nor'ta. 
Dehdme,  da-lum7. 

Dehirme,  d'lorm7. 

Delphi,  del'fe. 

1><‘I phini4he,  del  fin'e-de. 
Delpbos.  del'fos. 

Del  .Se^ii4B,  del  s^n'yo. 

Delta,  del  tab. 

D4dne,  d’look'. 
living?,  ilel'iij. 

Ih  liiMioii,  de-loo'zhun. 
lie!  ve,  delv. 
liemades,  de-ma'dez. 
livmaguguc,  dem'a-gog. 
Ilemuratns,  dem-uli-ra’ths. 
livmarval  ion,  de-miir-ka'- 
shuil. 

Demavend,  dem-«h-v8nd'. 
liembia,  dem'he-ali. 
Demhinshi,  dem-blu'ske. 
Demeanor,  de-men'Or. 
Dementia,  de-meu'she-ah. 
Demerara,  dem-ur-ali'rah. 
Demesne,  de-meen'. 
Demeter,  de-me'tur. 
Demetrius,  de-me't re-us. 
Demi,  dsm'e. 

Deiuidoll’,  dem'e-duf.  [sahr'. 
Demir-ll  issnr,  da-nicr-hiB- 
liemise,  de-mlz'. 
Demission,  d.-mlsli'un. 
Demiurge,  deui'e-urj. 
Demmin.  dem-mC-n'. 
Democracy,  de.piuk'ra-se. 
Denaoeri  t  us,  de-nmk're-t  us. 
Demoiselle,  dem-wah-zel'. 
Demolition,  dcm-o-lkh'an. 
Demo  polls,  de-mOp'o-Jls. 
Demos,  de'mus. 
Demosthenes, dc-mos'the-nez 
Demo  tica,  de-mOt'e-kah. 
Dempsey  town,  dem'so-towu. 
Demulcent,  de-uiul'seut. 
Demy,  de-mi'. 

Deiiain.  da-nahn(g)'. 
Denarius,  de-mi'ie-hs. 
Denbigh,  deu'be. 
Denderali,  den'diir-ah. 
Deuaiermonde,  den-dur- 
mun'da. 

Demlraehates.  dfin'dra-katz. 
Dendrolagiis,  den-di-ol'a-gus. 
DendrolHe,  den'dro-lit. 
Denairophis,  deu'dro-t'Is, 
Dengue,  deu'ga. 

Den  ina,  da-ne'nah. 


Denis,  denis.  ( Fr.  d’ne'.) 
Denison,  den'e-an n. 
Denizen,  den'e-zn. 

Den  on,  da-non(g/. 
l>enoiiement,da-noo'niOu(g)'. 
Denounce,  de-now  ns'. 
Dentalus,  den'ta-lus. 
Dentalns,  den'ta-tiis. 
Deul-du-9Iidi.  don(g)-doo- 
Denticle,  deu'te-kl.  [uie-de'. 
Dentit'riee,  dSn'te-frls. 
Denti loq uy,  deu-til'o-kw e. 
Den  I  i  rost  res,  dfin-te-vOs'turz. 
Dentition,  den-tisli’un. 
Denton,  din'tn.  [to'. 

Dentreeasteaux,ddnt'r-kas- 
Den uncial  ion,  de-m'in-she- 
lien  ver,  deu'v&r.  [a'shUn. 

Deny,  de-ni'. 

Deoiiur,  de-o-door'. 
li'iion,  da-onig)'. 
Depareieux.  da-p&r-se-oo'. 
Depart  u  re,  de-piut-y  Ur. 
Dcpauvillc,  da-paw'vil. 
lie  1’ere.  da  par'. 

De  l'eyster,  da  pls'tur. 
Depict,  de-pikt'. 

Depletion,  de-ple'ehun. 
Depose,  de-poz'. 
lieposit,  de-puz'It. 

Depot,  dc'po. 

Depreciate,  de-pre'she-at. 
Deprive,  dc-priv'. 
liepltord,  det'furd. 
Deputies,  dep'u-tiz. 
lie  Qniueey.  de  kwln'se. 

De  rae ina  I  e,  de-ras'e-uat. 
Derange,  de-runj'. 

Derayeh,  da-ra'yah. 
Derbemi.  dei-bend'. 

Derby,  dur'be  or  dar'be. 
Ilereeto,  der7se-to. 
llerelict,  d£r7e-likt. 
llerg*.  durg. 

Berisioii,  de-rizh'uij. 
l>4Ai*matiii,  dann'tt-tin. 
bcrinestes,  dur  mes'tez. 
Iftei'iiiotoiiy,  dur-mOt'o-ue, 
l>e r ii i er,  d u r7ne-ar. 

Herrick,  det'iik. 
ilervis,  dur'vis. 
be i‘ tv  4k ii  t ,  dur'went. 
l>ei*zhavin,  dur-zbah'vin. 
l>esa^  ita«kei'4B,  dez-ab-gwuh- 
lfesai^iies,  du-zau7.  [da'ro; 
Desaix,  da  sa'. 
lies  Arc,  df»z  ilirk'. 
l><‘sau|;iei’s,  da-zo-zhe-a', 
HesaOlt,  du-so7. 

Hesb4M*4»,  dez  bur'ro, 
Hescartcs,  da-kala  t7. 
llesceml,  de-send7. 
Hcscloizite,  dez-kloiz'it. 
Description,  de-skrip'shtxn, 
Desecration,  des-e-kra'sliuu, 
lBeseiii bo<i ue,  da-sem-bo'kah, 
Deseret,  d^z'ur-et. 

Desert,  dez'urt. 

Desertion,  de-zDr'sliun. 
Deserve,  de-zurv7. 

Deseze,  da-saz7. 

Desli4>n  lieres,  da-soo-le-a'. 
Deshabille,  des-ab-bil7,  [turn. 
Desiil  era  tii  big,  de-6id-e-ra7- 

Di'sidcri  ns.  des-e-de're-us. 
Design,  de-zlu7. 

Dcsipicnt,  de-sip'e-ent. 
Desiraile,  da-zeer-abd7. 
Desire,  de-zir7. 

Desmiiiiicm-,  dus-mid'yQro. 
l>es  Moines,  do  moin7. 
Desmolouy,  dez-mol'o-jo. 
Desmoulins,  da-uioo-kilin'. 
Desna,  des'uab. 

De  Soto,  da  Bo'to. 

Despatch,  de-spach'. 
Desperado,  des-pur-a'do. 
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Despicable,  des'pe-ka-bl. 
Despise,  de-spiz'. 

»es  Plaines,  de  plan'. 
Desquamate,  des  kwa-mat. 
Ucasa lines,  da-suk-len'. 
Dessau.  des-su u'. 

Dessert,  dc-z-zurt'. 
Desterro,  dez-ter’ro. 

West  it  lit  ion,  des-te-tu'shbn. 
West  ouches.  da-toosk'. 

West  met  ion,  des-truk'sh&n. 
Desuetude,  des'we-tud. 
Desultory,  des'ul-to-re. 
Weter,  de-tur'. 

Deterge.  de-turj'. 
Weteriorate.  de-tc're-o-rat. 
Dctersion.  de-tur'shun. 
Detuiold,  dSt'molt. 

Wetonr,  da-toor'. 
Detriment,  det're-m6nt. 
Detritus,  de-tri'tus. 

Detroit, 


j  Eny.  de-troit'. 
|  Fr.  datrvav'. 


Detrnsion,  de-troo'zhun. 
Deft  ingen.  det-ting-en.  [sSns. 
Detumesccnee.  de-tn-mes'- 
Wettealion,  du-ka'le-un. 
Deuce,  dus.  [me. 

Deuteronomy,  du-t&r-On'o- 
Den  thy  <1  rogu  ret,  d  ii-the- 

dro'gu-r6t. 

Deutoxide,  du-toks'Id. 
Wentz,  doitz. 

Deux-Ponts,  doo-pOn(g)'. 
Deva,  de'vah. 

Devastation,  de  v-as-ta'shun . 
Develop,  de-vel'op. 
Deventer,  da-veu'tur. 

De  Vere,  da  ver'. 

Devereux,  dr.v-ro'. 
Deviation,  de-vc-a'shun. 
Devil,  dev'l. 

Devise,  de-vlz'. 

Devizes,  de-vl'zlz. 

Dev  oir,  de-vwali'. 

Devon,  dev'n. 

Dew,  eiu. 
ltewees,  da-wez'. 

Dewlap,  du'lap. 

Dewy.  du'e. 

Dex  t  rin,  deks'trln. 

Dey,  da. 

Dlialae,  dah-lahk'. 
Dliarwar,  dahi  'wahr.  [giir'e. 
Dhawalagiri,  dah-wol-ali- 
Dlioolpore.  dead-poor'. 
Diabase,  di'a-bas. 

Diabetes,  di-a-be'tez. 
Diablerie,  de-nb-l-ro'. 
Diabrosis,  di-a-bro'sls. 
Diaeatbolicon,  di-a-kab- 
tbol'-e-kon. 

Diacanstic,  di-a-kawz'tlk. 
Diachylon,  di-ak’e-ton. 
Diacotiinni,  di-a-kod'y iim. 
Diaconal,  di-uk'o-nal. 
Diacoustic,  di-a-koos'tik. 
Diadelphia,  di-a-del'le-ab. 

D  iad  u  median  us,  di-ub-du- 
me-de-a'nus. 

Diseresis,  di-a-re’sis. 
Wiaglyphic,  di-a-gllf'Ik. 
Diagnosis,  di-Sg-uo'sIs. 
Diagoras,  di-ag'o-ras. 
Diagram,  di'a-gram. 

Diagry d  ia  t e,  di-a-grld'e  -at. 
Dialect,  di'a-lekt. 
Dialogism,  di-al'o-jlzm. 
Dialogue,  di'a-log. 

Dialysis,  di-al'e-els. 
Diamante,  de-ak-man'ta. 
Diameter,  di-am'e-tur. 
Diamond,  di'mund. 

Diana,  di-Su'ah.  [da  pwali-te-a'. 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  de-ab-na 
Dianoctic,  di-a-no-dt'ik. 
Diaiithus,  di-an'thus. 
Diapason,  di-a-pa'zun. 
Diaper,  di'a-pbr. 

Diapliane,  di'a-fan. 
Diaphoresis,  di-a-fo-re'sls. 
Diaphragm,  di'a-iifim. 
Diapopliysis,  di-a-pof'e-sls. 
Diarbekir,  de-ar-be-ker'. 
Diarchy,  di'ar-ke. 
Diarrhea,  di-ftr-re'ah. 
Diarthrosis,  di-ar-tbro'sla. 
Diary,  di'a-re. 

Dias,  de'ahtb. 

Diasehisma,  di-as-klz'mah. 
Diastase,  di'as-taz. 

Diastole,  di-Ss-to'le. 
Diaslyle,  di'a-stll. 
Diatessaron,  di-a-tes'sa-ron. 
Diathesis,  di-atb'e-sis. 
Diatoma,  di-a-to'mab. 

Diat  ribe,  di'a-trib. 

Diaz,  de'abth. 

Di  branch  iatc.  di-'brilng'ke-at 
Dieephalous,  di-sef'a-lus. 
Dichastasis.  dl-k&s'ta-sis. 
Dichlamydeous,  di-kla- 

mid'e-tis. 

Dichotomy,  di-kot'o-me. 
Dicliroism,  di'kro-Izm. 
Dickinson,  dik'In-sn. 


Dicoccons,  di-kfik'kfis. 
Dicotyledon,  di-kiit-e-le'dfin. 
Dictamnus.  dlk-tam'nus. 
Diction,  dlk'sbun. 

Dictum.  dik'tbm. 
Dietyogens,  dik-ti'o-jenz. 
Dictyophy  Hum,  dik-tofil- 
lam.  [lcre-ten'sis. 

Dietys  Cretensis,  dik'tls 
Didactyl.  di-d..k'til. 
Didapper,  did'ap-pur. 

D i d e  I  p  h i d  :e.  di-del'fe-de. 
Didei  ot,  ded-ro'.  [lub-sov'. 
Didier-la-Seauve,  de-de-a- 
Didius,  dld'e-us. 

Dido,  di'do. 

Didot,  de-do'. 

Didrachm,  di'dram. 
Didyinium,  de-dim'e-tim. 
Wi"5y  namia,  did-e-na'me-ah. 
Die,  di. 

Die,  de-a'. 

Diebitseh,  de'blcli. 
Dietrenhaeh,  defen-bak. 
Wiegesis,  di-e-je'sls. 

Diego.  de-ali'go. 

Diemen,  de'mSn. 
Wiepenbeek,  de'pen-bek. 
Dieppe,  de-op'. 

Dies  I  rae,  di'ez  i're. 

Diesis,  di'e-sis. 

Dies  non,  di'ez  non. 

Diest,  dost. 

Dietetics,  di-e-tet'Iks. 
Dietiiylin.  di-eth'e-lln. 

Dieu  et  inon  Droit,  de-oo  a 
mon(g)-dr\va\v'. 

Ikitleren  I  ia,  dtf-fer-en'slie-ab. 
Di ii'raction,  dil-frak'sbun. 
Diffuse,  dil-lT.z'. 

Diganinia,  di-gam'mali. 
Digby,  dig'be. 

Wigcncsis,  di-jSn'e-sts. 
Digestion,  de-jest'yun. 
Wight,  dlt. 

Digitalis,  drj-e-ta'ITs. 
Digitigradc.  dij'e-te-grad. 
Diglyph.di'gllC. 

Digraph,  di'graf. 
Digression,  do-grfsh'fin. 
Digynian,  di-jlu'e-au. 

Dii,  di'i. 

Diiainbns,  di-i-am'bbs. 
Dijon,  de-zhdu(g/. 
Diiatatiou.  dil-a-ta'sbun. 
Dilemma,  de-lem'inali. 
Ditettante,  dil-et-tan'ta. 

Dil  i’-enee  I  Eiig.  dll'i-jens. 
Diligence,  j-  Fr  de-le-zbf.ng'. 

Diilersville,  dll'lurz-vll. 
Dillon,  dil'lbn. 

Diluent,  dil'u-ent. 
Diluvium,  de-Ioo've-um. 
Dimagncritc,  di-mag inir-it. 
Dimension,  di-meu'sbun. 
Dimeter,  dlm'e-tur. 
Dimidiate,  de-mld'e-at. 
Diminuendo,de-nmi-n-en'do. 
Diminution,  diin-e-uu'sbun. 
Dimity,  dim'e-te. 
Dimorphantliiis,  dim-or- 
fau'tbbs. 

Dimorphism,  de-mdr'lizm. 
Dimple,  dim'pl. 

Diniy arias,  dim-ya're-fis. 

Di nagcpoor,  de-naj-poor'. 
Dinah,  di'uah. 

Dinant,  de-non(g)'. 

Dinar,  di'uar. 

Dingelstedt.  dlng'el-stet. 
Dingey,  ding'ge. 

Dingle,  ding'gl. 

Dingy,  din'je. 

Dinornis.  di-nor'nis.  [um. 
l>i  n  o  t  h  er  i  u  m ,  di-no-the're- 
Dinsntorc,  dinz'mor. 
Dinwiildie,  din-wld'de. 
Diocese,  di'o-seez. 
Diocletian,  di-o-kle'shiu. 
Diodon,  di'o-ddu.  [rus  sik'u-lus. 
Ikimlorus  Siculus,  di-o-do'- 
Diuccioiis,  di-e'sbus. 
Diogenes,  di-6j'e-nez. 
Diomedes,  di-o-me'dez. 
Dionnea,  di-o-ne'ah. 

Dion  Cassius,  di-on  kasb'yus. 
Dione,  di-o'ne. 

Dionysius,  di-o-nlsh'e-ba. 
Diophantine,  di-o-f&n'tin. 
Diopsis,  di-op'sls. 

Dioptasc,  di-op'tilz. 
Diorama,  di-o-rab'mah. 
Diorthosis,  di-or-tho'sis. 
Dios,  de'ds. 

Dioseorides.  di-os-kOr'e-deez. 
Diospyros,  di-ds'pe-ros. 
Dioxylite,  di-dks'e-llt. 

Di  paschal,  di-piis'kfil. 
Dipliry  g-es,  difre-jez. 

I>i |>li  t  Bi i:t.  rllf  tho're-fth. 
Diplit  cnjj'thong  nr  dif'- 

thong.  fskop. 

I>iploi(lo«icope.  d(*-pli'»lo- 

1>ipliit( liins,  di-plin'tlie-us. 
Diploma,  de-plo'mah. 
Diplopia,  de-plo'pe-ali. 


Diplotojjia,  dlp-lo-te'je-ab. 
E^ipocly.  dip'o-de. 
Dip,suc*a<*<‘W.  dip-sa-ka'se-e. 
l>ipsoiBiania,dii)-so-ma'ue-ah. 
Dipsosis,  dip-so'&Is. 
Bvipfcra,  dip'to-rah. 

I>ipfpry  n *  dip'tiir-In. 
Diplydi,  dip'tik. 
di're. 

fi)ir<*a,  dur'kah. 
l&iroftB’Bx,  de-rSkt'rik8. 
l!>ir<*ptioiB,  de-rep'shun. 
l>iB*j»  o,  durj. 

dir'e-je. 

dink. 

SI>fl  b*ii pt io bb ,  dc-rup'shtin. 

Di  Salto,  de  sal'to. 

Disaster,  dlz-as'tiir. 
Discern,  diz-zuru'. 
l>iseiple,  dis-.si'pl. 
Daseip&iBBe.  dis'se-plin. 
Diseopletira.  dis-ko-ploo'raii. 
l>:seoB*<l ia,  dis-kur'de-ali. 
l>iseoiBrse,  dis  kurz'. 
liiseovee*,  dks'kuv-r. 
l>iscBBS,  dls'kus. 

DisciBSS,  dis-kus'. 

Disco t ieiB t,  dis-ku'shent. 
Disease,  diz-oz'. 
liis^iiise.  diz-giz'. 
Dishonor,  diz-ou'ur. 
Dismal,  diz'mal.  [re. 

Ji>ispeiisatoi\y,  dis-pen'sa-to- 
liispose,  dia-poz'. 
DispBisitiOBi.  dl.s-po-zTsh'un. 
Disraeli,  diz'rah-le  or  diz-ra'- 
DissectiOBB,  dls-sek'sbun.  [C*l-e. 
I>iss<^izBBB,  dis-se'zin. 
DissilieBBee,  dis-siTyenz. 
fi>assolve,  diz-zolv'. 
l>issB«a<ie,  dis-swiid'. 
Dislieh,  dla'tik. 
Distiehiasis,  dis-te-ki'a-sis. 
l>islil,  di8-til/. 

l>isi iaBetioBB,  di8-tlngk>8hun. 
DistiBB^  iflish,  dis-ting'gwisb. 
Distoma,  dis'to  mail. 
DistractioBB,  dis-trak'sbun. 
Distrait,  dis-tra'. 
l>ist ran^hl,  dis-trawt'. 

D i s  t  r i  bb  ^  a s ,  dis-tri iig 'gas. 
Dislylc.  dis'til. 

DitheisBiB,  di  tlie-izm.  [bus. 
Ditliy  ratio  bus,  ditb-e-raiii'- 
Ditri^fiy  ph.  dll're-gllf. 

BW trochee,  di-tro'kee. 
IPittany,  dit'ta-ne. 

Diuresis,  di-u-re  sis. 
B>ini*nal,  di-tir'ual. 

Divaia,  de-van'. 

Diverge,  de  vurj'. 
l>i  vei*s,  di'vurz. 

Diversion,  de-vur'shun. 
i>i  vertisensent,  de-vart'iz- 
Di  vi<8e,  de-vid'.  [mOn(g). 

l>i  ving,  diving. 

JlBivisioiB,  de-vizb'un. 

B>i  voi  ce,  de-vors'. 
liivoto,  de-vo'to. 

Divulge,  de-vulj'. 
fi>ixie,  diks'e. 
l>ixnioBit,  deeks-mOn(g)'. 
Dixon,  dlk'sun. 

Daztiii,  dcz'fool. 

Diziei*,  de-ze-a'. 

Djerriil.  jer-reed'. 

I  > j  o  li j  o  k  a  i*  t  a  ,y  0  k-y  o-kali  r'tali 
Dnieper,  ne'pr. 

Dniester,  nes'tQr. 

Do.iiie,  dun. 

Bloat,  dot. 
l^obeiii.  do-bin'. 

Dohrente,  do-bren'ta. 
Dobrmlscha.  du-broo'jah. 
B>obnle,  dob'ul. 

Doee,  do'sa. 

Doeetje,  do-se'te. 

Bloelinaiiis,  dok'me-us. 
BBoeile,  do'sil. 

BBoeiiifiaey,  dos'i-ma-se. 

Doct rinaire,  dOk-tre-nar/. 
Doctrine,  dok'triu. 
Document,  dok'.yoo-meut. 

B B o < hi  i*i <1  g-e ,  UOd ;d  ri j . 
Dodecagon,  du-dek'a-gbn.  [ab. 
Dod  ecag-y  n  i  a ,  do-dek-a-ji  u 'e- 
Dodeeaiidi’ia,  du-de-kan'dre- 
ah. 

Dodecastyle,  do-dek'a-stil. 
BBo«leeatheon,  do-ile-ka'the- 
IBotlge,  doj.  [On. 

BBoilihei'g*,  doo'de-barg. 
lBo<loBia.  do-do'uah. 

Dodsley,  dodz'le. 

Doeskin,  do'skin. 

Doga n a.  do-gah'nali. 

Doge,  doj. 

Doggerel,  dog'g’r-el. 

Doily,  doi'le. 

Doings,  doo'ingz. 

EBn label  la.  dnl-ab-bel'lab. 
IBolabriforon,  do-lab're-furm. 
IBoIce,  dol'cha. 

BBohlrniiis,  dordrumz. 

Dole,  dol. 

BBolerite,  dOl'ur-it. 
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Dolesome.  dol'sbm. 
Dolgorouki.  dol-go-rooTve. 
Duliehos.  dOl'e-kus. 
D»3ieh«>nyx.  do-lik'o-nlks. 
Dili i eh u rus,  dal-i-ku'rus. 
Dolinin,  do'le-um. 

Dol  linger,  dol-ling'ar. 
Doloinieu,  do-lo-me-oo'. 
Dolomite,  dol-'o-mit. 
Dolores,  dbl'o-rtz. 

Jkoloi  •oso,  dol-o-ro'zo. 
IBolphin,  dol'fiu. 

BBolt,  dolt. 

Dombeyacese,  dom-be-a'se-e. 
IBoiaieis icli i no,  do-njen-e-ke'- 
Doinieaie,  dom'e-sll.  [no. 
Doinina,  dom'e-nah. 
Domingo,  do-meng'go. 
Dominica*  dpm-e-ne'kah. 
Dom i n icaiis,  do-min'e-kanz. 
JBoBiiinie.  dom'e-ne. 
Doiiiinion,  do-mln'yun. 
IBoiniisoes,  dom'e  noz. 
Domitiaii,  do-mish'yftn. 
Doinremy  -  la  -  Pncelle, 
don(  g)ra- me-lab-poo'sel. 

Doha,  do'nab. 

Donald,  don'ald. 

BBonaleflo,  do-nab-tel'lo. 
Donati,  do-nah'te. 
IBonatioiB,  do-na'shun. 
IBoiBan  wertli,  du-now-wurt'. 
Doncaster,  dongk'as-tur. 
Donegal,  dun-e-gawl'. 
BBougola,  dong'go-lah. 
Doniphan,  don 'e-lan. 
lBoisizetti,  don-e-zet'te. 
Doiajon,  duiijun. 

Donkey,  dong'ke. 

BBonnat,  do-nab'. 

Donne,  don. 

BBoniiin.do'uum. 

Door,  dor. 

Doorga,  door'gab. 

IBorailo,  do-rab'do. 

IBoreas.  dor'kas. 
IBoi*ehester.  dor'ches-tur. 
Doi*<logue,  dor-don'. 

BBor£,  do-ra'. 

Doi’ema,  do-ra'mah. 
lBoria,  do 're-ali. 

BBoric,  do'rik. 

Dorippe.  do-rip'pe. 
BBornocIi,  dor'uok. 

Doron.  do'ron. 

Do i*on ieiiiei.  do-rou'e-kum. 
D'tBrsay.  dor-sa'. 
Dorsibcanchiate,  dor-80- 
brang-ke-ut. 

Dorsten  isi.  dor-stC*n'yah. 

Dort  inisBBil,  dort'moout. 
BBoi*y,  do'ie. 

Dose,  dos. 

Dosit lieans.  do-sith'y&nz. 
DiBSology,  do-sol'o-je. 

Donai,  doo-a'. 
lBonane,  doo-ahn'. 

Don bie,  dub'l. 

Doubloon,  doo-bloon'. 

Do  ubs,  doob. 

Doubt,  dowt. 

Douceur,  doo-soor'. 

Douche,  doosb. 

BBotigh,  do. 

DongBierty,  do'ur-te. 
Douglas,  Uug'las. 

Do  bib*,  door. 

Doni'o,  doo'ro. 

BBouse,  do\v8. 

IBove,  duv. 

Do  ver,  do'vur. 

Dow,  dow. 

Dowager,  dow'a-jur. 

Dowel*,  dow'ur. 

Dow  Bat  abaci,  dow-lat-a-bkd'. 
Downes,  downz. 

Doxoiogy,  doks'ol-o-je. 

BBoy  Be,  doil. 

IBoze,  doz. 

Dozen,  duz'n. 

Drabble,  drab'bl. 

Di*aea*iia.  dra-ke'nah. 
f Bi  achenlcls,  drah'ken-felz. 
BBi’aehiBB,  dram. 

BBB*aeo,  dra'ko.  [a-lum. 

DB*aeoeephalum,dra-ko-sef- 
IB  r  ac  n  n  cu  1  ns,  dra-kuug'k  u- 
BBi*aggle,  drag'gl.  [lus. 

IBragoiiian.  drag'o-mS,n. 
IBragonnailes.  drag-On-nads'. 
BBi*agoon.  dra-goon'. 
lBfi*agiiigeian  drah-gen-ydn(g)' 
BB  rnninx'ii.  drini'meii. 
Dranesville,  dranz'vll. 
Draught,  draft. 

Drsvve,  draliv. 

Dread,  dred. 

Dreilge.  drej. 

Drenthe,  dren'ta. 

]>res«len.  drez'dn. 

Drew,  dmo. 

Drimys.  dnm'Ts. 

DriuU,  dringk. 

Dnvger.  drog'Qr. 

Drogheda,  draw'he-dah. 
Drohobice,  di-o'ko-bitcli. 


Droll,  drill. 

Drome,  drum. 

Dromeilary.  drum'e-da-re. 
Dromia,  dro'me-ah. 
Droinore,  dro-mor'. 

Dropsy,  drop'se. 

Drosera,  dro-se'rah. 
Wrosky,  drOs'ke. 
Drosometer.  dro-sCm'e-tQr. 
Drought,  dront.  [daloo-e'. 
D rouy  n  <i<‘  I.Imys,(lroo-alm' 
Drowsy,  drow'ze. 

Drudge,  drdj. 

Druid,  droo'id. 

Dr u m m o ml .  dr um'mund. 
Drunken,  druugk'n. 

Drupe,  droop. 

Druses,  droo'ziz. 

Drusilla.  droo-sillah. 
Drusus,  droo'stis. 

Wruxey,  druk'se. 

Dryad,  dri'iid. 

Dryden.  drl'dn.  [nfips. 

Dryobaliiuops,  dri-o-balo- 
Dnal.  du'al. 

Duarehy,  du'ar-ke. 

Du  Ilellay,  doo  b«l-la'. 
Dubious,  du'be-fis. 

Dubois,  doo-bw-aw'. 
Dubuque,  du-book'. 

Du  Cange,  doo-kouzh'. 
Ducat,  dtik'at. 

D  uchesne,  doo-slian'. 

D  iM'hesnois.  doo-sha-nwah'. 
BBuchess,  duchess. 

BBneis,  doo-ses'. 

BBnclos,  doo  klo'. 

B  B  u  v  t  i  1  i  t  y .  d  b  k-t  1 1  'e-t  e. 
BBiHlgeon.  doj 'bn. 

IBntlley,  <lud'le. 

B£>nelIo,  du-el'lo. 

BBneniia,  doo-en'nah. 

Duct,  du-et'. 

IB  n  l  r e  bi  o y ,  d oo-f ra-n  wah '. 

Dii  go  bib  bid  ier,  doo-go-me-a'. 

D  n  g  ii  ay -T  i*o  n  in,  doo-ga'- 

troo-ahn'. 

IB  bi  g  ii  es  e  I  i  n .  d oo-ga  -k  1  a  h  u'. 
IBiignetia,  doo-ga'she-ah. 

EBn  as  Ins  rg,  doo  ib-boorg. 
BBuke.  duk. 

IBu  Icamara,  dul-kam'a-rab. 
IBnlee.  dool'sa. 

Dulcet,  dul'set. 

IBiileiinei*.  dur8e-nitir. 

IBn leorat ion,  dul-siir-a'sbun. 
IBu  lei  bi ea,  dul-sln-e'ah. 
BBuliehiiiiii.  dn-lik'e-tim. 
IBiilutEB,  du-lnth'. 
lBtily,  du'lo. 

BBuinsis,  doo-mab'. 

BBiiiBib.  dum. 

BBia  in  bn  rton.  diim-Mr'tn. 

BBu inesii i I,  doo-ma-nel'. 
IBuinIVies,  d n n i-f i roe /.'. 
IBuiuoiit  IB't  rville,  doo- 
mon(g)  door-vil'. 

BB u  in  on  ricz.  doo-moo-re-a'. 
BBiimus.  du'mOs. 

BBn  nean,  diing'kSn 
Duneiad,  dun'se-ad. 
Dundalk,  dun-diuvk'. 
Itundas.  dun-das'. 
Dundonald,  dun-dOn'aid. 

Du  lie.  dun. 

Du  liter  in  line,  dun-f&rm')in. 
Dmigeness,  dUnj-nSs'. 
Dunglisou,  dung'gle-sUn. 

Dunkerque  or  Dunkirk, 

dOu-kark  . 

Dunklin,  dOngk'Hn. 

Dn  n  mow,  dun-mo'. 
Dunnage,  dun'mlj. 

Dunois,  doo-nwah'. 
Dunsinane,  duu'se-nan. 

Duo.  du'o. 

Diipanloup,  doo-pon-loo'. 
Dupe,  dup. 

Du  pin,  doo-pahn'. 

Duple,  du'pl. 

Duplex,  du'pleks. 
Duplicate,  du'ple-kat. 
Duplin,  doo-plln'. 

Dupont,  doo-pOnt' 

Duppel,  doop'pdl. 

Dupuis,  doo-pwfi'. 
Itupnytrrn,  doo-pwe-e-trdn'. 
Duquesiic,  doo-kun  . 

Dura  Mater,  dn'rah  nia'tur, 
Duramen.  du'ra-m6n. 
Durance,  dur'ans. 

Durango,  doo-rkng'go. 
Durante,  doo-ran'ta. 
Durazzo.  doo-rSt'so. 

Durbar,  door'bar. 

Diirer,  doo'rSr. 

Duress.  du-rCs'. 

Durham,  diir'am. 

Durio.  doo're-o. 

Dll  roc.  doo-rfllt'. 
Durrenstein.  door'ren-stln. 
Dnsseldort.  dus'sol-durf. 
Dutchess,  (luch'ess. 
Duteous,  du'te-Qs. 
Dutroehet.  doo-tro-sha', 
Duttecah,  dut-te'yaU. 
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Duval,  doo-vahl'. 
Duvernay,  doo-var'na. 
Dwarf,  dwOrf. 
Dwight,  dwlt. 


D  win  a,  dwe'nah. 
liw  illdlp,  dwTn'dl. 
Dyadic,  dl-ad'ik. 
Dj  ce,  dls. 


Dyer,  di'iir. 

Dynasty,  di'nas-te. 
Dysentery,  dis'en-tcr-c, 
Dysodia,  dls-od'yah. 


Dyspepsia,  dls-pGp'ae-ah. 
Dyapliagia,  dls-fa'je-ak. 
Dyspnoea,  dlsp-ne'ah. 
Dystoine,  dls'tum. 


Dysnria,  dls-u're-ah. 
Dzeron,  ze'ron. 
Dzoongaria,  zo-on-gu'rc-ah. 


E. 


Each.  ech. 

Eager,  e'gfir. 

Eagle,  e-gl. 

Eagre,  e'gGr. 

Ea  r.  eer. 

Earl,  url. 

Early,  tir'le. 

Earn.  urn. 

Eartb,  Urth. 

Ease.  oez. 

Easel,  e'zl. 

Easter,  est'&r. 

Eat,  eet. 

Eau,  d. 

Eaves,  evz. 

Ebeb  Malek,  e'bGn  melek. 
Ebeivaceie,  8-bn-a'se-e. 
Ebenezcr,  6b'n-e-zur. 
Eberliartl,  Gb'&r-hnrd. 
Ebersberg-,  o'barz-barg. 
Ebionites,  Gb'yhn-Itz. 

Eblis,  Sb'lls. 

Ebony,  db'o-ne. 

Ebou  lenient,  a-bool-mSn(g)'. 
Ebracteate,  e-brak'te-at. 
Ebriety,  e-bri'e-te. 
Ebrillaile,  e-brll'lad. 
Ebriosity,  e-bre-OsV-te. 
Ebro,  a'bro. 

Ebullition,  Gb-ul-lish'un. 
Eburna,  e-bur'nah. 

Ecart€.  a-kSr'ta. 

Eebaliuin,  ek-ba'le-ftm. 
Eebasis,  Gk'ba-sis. 
Ecbataua,  8k-ba-tah'nah. 
Eebole,  ek'bo-le.  [On 

Eeealeobion.  8k-kah-le-o'be- 
Eece  Homo,  t-k'se  bo'mo. 
Eccentric,  ek-seu'trlk. 

Ecce  Sign  u  m.  ek-se  slg'num. 
Eccliy  niosis,  ek-ke-mo'sls. 
Ecclesiastes,  ek-kle-ze-&s'tez. 
Eecope,  ek'ko-pe. 
Eccrinology,  ek-krln-ol'o-je. 
Ecilysis,  Gk'de-sis. 
Echaconnee,  eeh-ah-kon'ne. 
Ecbiales,  e-ki'ah-lez. 
Echidna,  e-kld'nah. 
Echineis,  e-ki'ne-Is. 
Echinotlerm,  e-kin'o-durm. 
Echinoids,  e'kin-oldz. 
Echinus,  e-kfnQs. 

Echiuni,  e'ke-Um. 

Ec  h  in  i  ad  zi  u,  ech-me-ad-zeen'. 
Echo.  ek'o. 

Echometry.  e-kom'e-tre. 
Ecija,  a-the'yah. 

Eckmiihl.  ak-mool'.  [mOn(g)'. 
Eclaircissement,  e-klar-sis- 
Eclaircize,  e-klar'alz. 

Eclat,  a-klah'. 

Eclectic,  ek-lek'tlk. 

Eclcgm,  ek-18m'. 

Eclipse,  e-klips'. 

Eclogue,  8k'10g. 

Ecole.  a-kol'. 

Economy,  e-k<5n'o-me. 
Ecorche.  a-kOr-sha'. 
Ecossaise,  a-kos-eaz'. 
^coute,  a-koot'. 

Ecphasis,  Gk'fa-als. 

Ec  p  li  o  n  e  in  a.  e  k-lo-ne'mah . 
Ecphora,  ek-fo'rab. 
Ecpliysesis.  ek-fe-se'sls. 
Ecphysis,  ek'fe-sis. 
Ecrhythmus,  ek-rlth'mus. 
Ecstasy,  eks'ia-se. 
Ectblipsis.  ek-thllp'sls. 
Ecthyma,  Gk-tbi'mah. 
Ectopia,  ek-to'pe-ah. 
Ectozoa,  Gk-to-zo'ah. 
Ectropiuin,  8k-tro'pe-0m. 
Ectylotic,  Sk-te-10t'Ik. 
Ecuador,  Sk-wah-dor'. 
Ecumenic,  ek-u-meu'Ik. 
Ecurie,  Gk'yoo-re. 

Edacious,  e-da'eli Us. 

Edam,  e'dam. 

Eilda,  ed'dab. 

Eddystone,  Gd'de-ston. 
Edematous,  e-dem'a-tus. 
Eden,  e'dn. 

Edentulous,  e-den'tu-lus. 
Edgar,  ed'gkr. 

Edgeworth.  Sj'whrth. 
Edible,  sd'e-bl. 

Edict,  e'dikt. 

Edinburgh,  edn-bhr'ro. 
Edingtonite,  ed'ing-tun-It. 
Ed  is  to.  e-dls'to. 

Edition.  e-dlsh'Un.  [th&l'mah. 
Edriophthalma,  ed-re-Of- 
Educe,  e-dus'. 

Eduction,  e-dQk'ahUn. 
Edward,  Gd'wahrd. 

Edwy,  8d'we. 

Eerie,  e're. 

Effect,  Gf-f6kt.' 

Etlcudi,  6f-f8n'de. 
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Effervescence,  ef-fur-vgs' 

Effete,  ef-fet'.  [son#. 

Efficacy,  8f'fe-ka-se. 
Etficient,  ef-f ish'Ont. 

Elligy.  ef'fe-je. 

Etlloresce,  Gf-flo-rSs'. 
Etfiuvium,  tf-fUYve-tun. 
EHodient,  Gf-fo'de-Snt. 
Elfraction,  Gf-frak'shtm. 
Effusion,  8f-fu'zhun. 

Egad,  e-g&d'. 

EgalitC.  a-gal'e-ta. 

Egbert,  eg'burt. 

Eger,  a'gar. 

Egeria,  e-je're-ah. 

Egesta,  e-jGs'tah. 

Eg  I  a  ml  la  lose,  eg-lan'du-loz. 
Eglantine,  6g'lilu-tln. 
Eginont,  Gg'ruon'. 

Egoism,  e'go-izm. 
Egophony,  6-goPo-ne. 
Egotism,  e'go-tizm. 
Egregious,  e-gre'jus. 

Egypt,  e'jlpt.  [brlt'stln. 

Ehrenbreitstein,  a-ren- 
Ehretiaceic.  a-ro-ti-a'se-e. 
Eichfiorn,  Ik'hOrn. 

Eider,  l'dar. 

Eidograpli,  Id'o-graf. 

Eight,  at. 

Eikou,  i'kOn. 

Eisenach,  iz'n-ak. 
Eisleben,  iz'la-ben. 
Eisteddfod,  Js-tSd'vod. 
Either,  e'ther  or  I'tliir. 

Ej  ac u  la  t i o  n ,  e-j  ak-u-1  a'sh  fm . 

E. lusdem  generis,  e-j  ns  MO  m 

jGn'e-ris.  [no-slav. 

Eltalerinoslav,  ye-kat-a- re'- 
Eltebergite,  ek'barg-It. 

Ela,  e'lab. 

Elieagnus,  e-le-kg'nUs. 
Elagabalus.  el-ab-gab'a-lus. 
Elaidine.  e-lid'In. 

Elais.  e-la'is. 

Eland,  e'lAnd. 

Elapse,  e'laps'. 

Elaqueate,  e-la'kwe-at. 
Elasticity,  e-las-tis'e-te. 
Elate  rise,  e-la-te're-e. 
Elation,  e-la'shQn. 

Elba,  Sl'bah. 

Elbe,  elb. 

Elbeuf.  61-bur. 

Elbing.  61'bing. 

Elbceuf,  el-buf'. 

Elbow,  61'bo. 

Elbriilge.  Gl'brlj. 

Elbu  rz,  el-boorz'. 
Ele^^seaiiH,  el-so'se-inz. 
Elc*Iie,  el'cha. 

U<  Bi i  el'king-^n. 

El  l>or;Hl<».  el  do-rali'do. 
Eloan<M%  el'e-nOr. 

ElealicK,  e-le-at'Iks. 
Eleazar.  e-le-a'zar. 
Eftoeampaiie,  61-e-kam-pan'. 
Elect ra.  e-lek'trah. 
Electricity,  e-lek-trTs'e-te. 
Elect  roly  Mis,  e-lek-trdl'e-sls. 
Electr<»|>lioriis.  e-lek-trofo- 
Electuary,  e-lekt'u-a-re.  [rus. 
Eleemosynary,  61-e-mos'e- 
Eleg:aiice,  el'e-gans.  [na-re. 

Eleg:y,  el'c-je. 

Elei,  e-le'i. 

Elemi,  81'e-me.  [sis. 

Elephantiasis.  81-e-ffin-ti'a- 
Elepliuntine,  81-e-fdu'tin. 
Eleusis,  e-Iu'sis. 

Eleven,  e-lfiv'n. 

Elgin.  81'gin. 

Eli,  e'li. 

Elialiiin,  e-li'a-kim. 

Elias,  e-li'is. 

Elicit,  e-lis'It. 

Eligibility,  81-e-je-bil'e-te. 
Elijah,  e-li'ja.li. 

Eliinelech,  e-lim'e-161c. 
Eliot.  61'yOt. 

F. liphaz,  e-li'faz. 

Eliqua tion,  81-i-kwa'shun. 
Elis,  e'lls. 

Elizabeth,  e-liz'a-betb. 

El  i  save  I  grad ,  a-le-zah-vet- 
Elisha,  e-li'shali.  [grabd'. 

Inlision,  e-liz'un. 

Elite,  a-leet'. 

Elixir,  e-llks'ur. 

Elhhart,  Slk'hart. 

Ellagite,  81'lab-jTt. 

El  I  i  cot  t,  81'le-bOt, 
Ellipsograph,  el-lip'so-graf. 
Ellora,  81-lo'rah. 
Ellsworth,  fiiz'wUrth. 

Film,  81m. 

Elmira,  el-mi'rah. 

El  Obeid,  el  o-beed'. 
Elocution,  81-o-ku'shua. 


Eloge,  a-lo-zha'. 

Elohim,  e-lo'liim. 

Eloign,  e-loin'. 

Eloquence,  Sl'o-kwSns. 

El  Paso.  81  pah  'so. 

El  PeHon,  -pan'yun. 

Elpliin,  el'fin. 

Fllsinore— el-se-nor'. 

Elsler,  81  “ler. 

Elstcr,  81z'tQr. 

Elton,  81'tUn. 

Elucidation,  e-lu-se-da'sbuu. 
Elvas,  el'vahs. 

Elyodorlc,  e-li-o-dflr'ik. 
Elysium,  e-lizh'y Um. 
Elytrlne,  81'e-trln. 

Ely  trocele.  6l-e-tro-sel'. 
Elytron,  e-li'tron. 

Elzevir,  el-za'vUr. 
Emaciation,  e-ina-she-a'shun. 
Emanuel.  e-mSn'u-81. 
Embalm,  8m-babm'.  [da're. 
Embarcadere,  8m-bar-kab- 
E  in  bar  go,  em-bar'go. 
Embassy,  em'bas-sc. 

Em  bathe,  em-batli'. 
Flmbden,  8mM8n. 
Fimberiza,  8m-be-ri'zah. 
Fimhezzle,  em-liez'zl. 

Eiu  bon  poin  t,  on(g)-b8n(g)- 
pwon(g).  [shoor'. 

Embouchure.  8n(g)-boo- 

Flmbrasure.  im-bra'zhiir. 
Fimbrocatlo.  6m-bro-kaU'do. 
Embryo.  Sm'bre-o. 
Emerald,  8m'e-rMd. 
Emerge,  e-murj'. 

Emeritus,  e-mer'e-tus. 
Emersion,  e-niur'shun. 
Fimerson,  8m'ttr-sn. 

Emetic,  e-m8t'Ik. 

Entente,  a-moot'. 

Emigres,  a-me-gruz'. 

Em  i  r,  e-mer'. 

Emission,  e-mlsh'un. 
Emmanuel,  em-mnn'u-Sl. 
Emmaus,  8m'ma-its.  [g8g. 
Fimmenagogue,  em-m8n'a- 
Emollient.  e-mol'yent. 
Flmotion.  e-mo'sliun. 
Empedocles.  8m-p6d'o-kleez. 
Fimphasis,  em'fa-sis. 
Emphlysis,  em'fle-sis. 
Emphy  teusis,  6m-l'e-t  ii'sls. 
Einporinm,  8m-po're-um. 
Empyema,  em-pe-e'mah. 
Fimpyesis.  6m-pe'e-sls. 

Enipy  renma,  em-pe-roo'mah. 
Finis,  emz. 

Fimiilgeut,  e-mul'j6nt. 
Emulsion,  e-mul'shun. 
Emunctory,  e-mtingk'to-re. 
FimydoidiC,  8m-e-do'e-de. 
Fiuamel.  8n-4m'6l. 
Enanthesis,  e-nan'the-sis. 
Finantiosis,  e-nan-ti'o-sis. 
Enargite.  cnr'ar-jit. 
Finarthrosis,  8n-ar-thro'sIs. 
Encardion,  6n-k;ir'de-uii. 
Encanma,  8n-kaw'mali. 
Enceladus,  Sn-sel'a-diis. 
Encephalgia.  8n-se-f;il'je-ah. 
Enceplialocele  8n-sef'a-lo-s£l 
Enchodns,  en'ko-dus. 
Euck8,  Cnk'ka. 

Enclitic,  6n-kllt'ik. 
Encomium,  8n-ko'me-um. 
Encore.  0n(g)-lc0r'. 
Encrinite,  8n'kri-nit. 
Encroach,  en-kiocb'.  [de-all. 
Fin  cyclopedia.  6n-si-klo-pe'- 
Endeavor,  6n-d8v'ur. 
Eudeixis,  en-dlks'Is. 

En  demeure,  aim  da-moor'. 
Endemic.  eu-d8m'ik.  [um. 
Endocardium.  8n-do-kar'de- 
Eudorhiza,  en-do-rl'zab. 
Endosmose,  en'dos-mos. 
Endostomc,  en'do-etOm. 
Endymion.  6u-dim'e-un. 
Enema,  e-ne'mah. 

Finerg  ico.  a-nar'je-ko. 
Energy,  en'ur-je. 

En  lam i lie,  abn  fa-mee-a'. 
Enfeoff,  8n-fef'. 

Finficfil,  Sn'feld. 

Fingadine.  en-gah-deen'. 
Engano,  en-gab'no. 
Engenho,  en-zben'yo. 
Enghien,  8n'g)-ge-alm(g)'. 
Engine,  In'.iin  or  cn'jin. 
England,  ing'gland. 
Engoulcc,  ong-goo-la'. 
Enigma,  e-nig'mab. 
Finlimn.  6n-lim'. 
Enmanche.On(g)-mOn(g)-sha'. 
Ennemoscr,  6n-na-mo'zur. 
Enniskillen,  6n-nis-kn'llH. 
Ennius,  8n'ne-Us. 
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Ennui,  6n(g)-we'. 

Enoch,  e'nOk.  [top. 

Enort  hot  rope,  e-nbr'tlm»- 
Euos,  e'nfls. 

Enough,  o-nbf'. 

Enriqueta,  8o-re-ke'tah. 
Ensanguine,  en-sang'gwin. 
Ensemble,  0n(g>s6m'bl. 
Ensign,  en'sln. 

Entasia,  8n-ta'zhah. 

Entasis.  8n'ta-8is. 
Entassmcnt,  abn-tSa'mon(g). 
Entente  cordiale,  ahn-tout 
kor-de-ahl'. 

Enteritis,  8n-te-ri'ti8. 
Entcrocele,  8n-t6r'o-sGI. 
Enterolite,  8n-t8r'o-lIt.  [fa-10s. 
Entcromplialos.  6u-te-rom'- 
Enteropathy,Sn-te-rop'a-the. 
Enteropiplocelc,  eu-te-ro- 
plp'lo-sel. 

Enterprise,  811'tur-prlz. 
Entheasm,  8n'the-4zm. 
Finthelmintha.  en-thel- 

Eut  hens,  8n'the-us.  [min'tah. 
Enthusiasm,  8n-thu'ze-azm. 
Eutbyincme,  en'the-mem. 
Fintiee,  cn-tls'. 

Entity,  8n'te-te.  [mOfa-gus. 
Entomophagons,  en-to- 
Entophyte,  8n'to-fTt. 
Entozoa.  en-to-zo'ah. 
Entr'acte,  Cn(g)tr-ahkt'. 
Entrails,  en'tralz.  [trans'. 

Fintrance,  Gn'trans  and  Sn- 
Fintre  Rios,  en'trah  re'Ga. 
Entree,  on(g)-tra'. 
Entreniets,  dntgjtr-ma'. 
Entrepot,  On(g)tr-po'. 
Entresol.  on(g)tr-sol'. 
Eutroehite,  en'tro-kit. 

E n t ropinin,  en-tro'pe-Qm. 
Enunciation,  e-uua-she-a'- 
Enuresis,  en-u-re'sls.  [shun. 
Enveigle.  en-ve'gl. 
Envelop,  8n-v81'op. 
Envelope,  fin-ve-10p'. 
Environ,  8n-vi'rfln. 
Environs,  en've-ronz. 
Eocene,  e'o-seen. 

Eolis,  e-o'li8. 

Eon,  j  ia/n'- 
I  Eng.  e  on. 

Eooa.  e-oo'ah. 

Fios.  e'us. 

Epagoge,  8p-a-go'je.  [das. 

Epaminontlas.e-pam-e-uon'- 
Epanotlos,  e-pan'o-dos.  [sis. 
Epanort hosts.  Gp-a-uor-tbo'- 
Eparchy,  ep'ftrk-e. 
Epaulement,  e-pawl'ment. 
Epaulet,  ep'aw-let. 

Epee,  a-pa'.  [Ion. 

Epencephalon ,  ep-yoo-sef'a- 
Epergne,  a-paru'. 

Fipernay,  a-par-na'. 
Epernon.  a-par-non(g)'. 
Epexegesis,  ep-eks-e-je'sls. 
Ephah.  e'fali. 

Epliemera.  e-fem'e-rah. 
Ephesus,  ef'e-siis. 
Ephesian,  e-fS'zhAn. 
Ephialtes.  6f-i-al't£z. 

Ephod,  ef'od. 

Ephraim,  ef'ram. 

Epicene,  ep'e-sen. 
Epictetus,  cp-Ilc-te'ttis. 
Epicurus,  Sp-e-ku'rfis. 
Epidemic,  ep-e-dem'ik. 
Epidermis,  ep-i-dfirm'is. 
Epididy  m is,  8p-e-dld'e-mis. 
Epigica,  ep-e-je'ah.  [sel. 

Epigastrocele.  ep-e-gas'tro- 
Epigene.  6p'e-jen. 
Epigraph.  ep'i-gr&C 
Epigy  nous,  G'pij'e-nus. 
Epilogism,  e-pil'o-jizm. 
Epilogue,  8p'i-log. 

Epi  men  ides,  6p-e-mSn'e-dez. 
Epinal,  a-pe-nahl'. 
Epinglette.  ep-ln-gl6t'. 
Epinyctis,  ep-i-nlk'tls. 
Epiphany,  e-pifa-ne. 
Epiphora,  e-plf'o-rah. 
Epiphyte,  ep'i-flt. 

Epi  pi  erosis.  8p-i-ple-ro'sIs. 
Epiplocc.  e-pip'lo-se. 
Epi|»Ioon,  e-pip'lo-on. 
Epirus,  e-pi'rus. 
Episcenium.  Sp-e-se'ne-um. 
Episeopalia,  e-pls-ko-pa'le-ali. 
Episode,  8p'i-sod. 
Fjpisperm,  ep'i-spOrm.  [nis. 
Episthotonis,  ep-Ts-thot'o- 
Epistilbite,  Sp-i-stil'blt. 
Epistle,  e-pls'tl. 

Epist  rophe,  e-pis'tro-fe. 
Epitaph,  8p'i-taf. 

Epitasis,  e-plt'a-sis. 


Epithalamium.  ep-i-tlia-la'- 
Epithem,  gp'i-tbem.  [me-fiin. 
Flpitithides.  ep-i-tlth'i-di-z. 
Epitome,  e-pit'o-me. 

Epi  trope,  e-pit'ro-pe. 
Epizobly,  8p-i-zo'o-te. 

E  pill ri bus  unitm,  e  plur'i- 
Epoch,  Sp'uk.  [bus  u'num. 
Epouy  m,  8p'o-nIm. 

Epopcea,  ep-o-pe'jah. 

Epos,  ep'Os. 

Eprouvette,  a-proo-v8t'. 
Epsom,  8p'sum. 

Epulones,  ep-u-lo'nez. 
Epotides,  e-pot'e-dez. 
Epworth,  ep'wurth. 
Equation,  e-kwa'shftn. 
Equatorial,  e-kwa-to're-al. 
Equerry,  e-kw8r're. 
Equestrian,  e-kwes'tre-Sn. 
Equidpe.  e-kive-de. 

Fli|  ii  i  I  i  b  r  i  n  m  e-k wi-Ub're-Um 
Equ  ill  oil  ial.  e-kwi-uok'shal. 
Equipage,  8-k«ip'8j. 
Equipoise,  e'kwe-poiz. 

Fqui  tes,  ek'wi-tez. 

Equity.  6k'we-te. 
Equivalent,  e-kwiv'a-I8nt. 
Equus,  e'kwQs. 

Equulens,  ek-u-le'Ua. 

Erau  I  hem  u  ill  e-rAu'the-mUm 
Erard,  a-rahr'. 

Erase,  e-raz'. 

Eras  in  us,e-raz'mus. 
Flrastiaiis,  e-rast.'janz.  [nez. 
Eratosthenes,  e-ra-tos'the- 
Erbiuni,  er'be-Um. 
Flrbseustein,  arb's8n-8tln. 
Ercilla  y  Zuniga,  er-thGl'- 
yah  e  thoon-ye'gah. 

Eroiliite,  er'sln-it. 
Erdiiiaiinite.  ard'man-nlt. 
Erebns,  Sr'e-bQs. 
Erechthenm,  8r-8k-the'Um. 
Erection,  c-rGk'sh fin.  [sis. 

Eremaeansis,  er-e-mah-kaw'- 
Flremite,  er'c-mlt. 

Erfurt,  er'foort. 

Ergata.  ur'ga-ta. 

Flrgo,  tir'go. 

Erie,  er'Ik. 

Erica,  e-ri'kab. 

Ericales.  e-rik'a-lez. 

Erich  til  idle,  e-rlk'the-de. 
Ericsson,  Grtka-sun. 
Eridanus,  e-rid'a-uus. 

Eric.  e're. 

Erigcnia,  Sr-e-je'ne-ah. 
Erigcron.  e-rij'e-rfin. 

Erin,  e'rin. 

Erinaccous.  er-e-na'shus. 
Eringo,  e-ring'go. 

Erinnys,  e-rin'nls. 
Eriodendron,e-re-o-den'drdn 
Eripliia,  e-riPe-ah. 
Erisichthon,  e-rls'Ik-tlion, 
Eriskay.  Gr'Is-lca. 

Erivan.  Gr-e-vau'. 
Erlangen,  8r-lang-8n. 
Erlau,  Gr'low.  [vel'. 

Ermenon  ville,8r-ma-nou(g)- 
Ermine,  ur'inlu. 

Erne,  Cirn. 

Ernesti,  6r-nGs'te. 

Erodium.  e-ro'dc-um, 

Eros,  e'rOs. 

Erosion,  e-ro'zhtin. 

Frost  rat  us,  c-ros'tra'tQs. 
Erotic,  e-rot'ik. 
Erpetology,  ixr-pe-tol'o-je. 
Err,  hr. 

Erratum,  Gr-ra'thm. 
Errhine,  Gr'rin. 
Erroneous,  Gr-ro'ne-hs. 
Erse,  urs. 

Erskine,  ur'sldn. 
Erubeseenee,  e-ru'bSs-s8na, 
Erudition,  er-u-dish'hq. 
Eruption,  e-rup'shOu. 
Ervum,  ur'vum. 

Erwin,  ur'win. 

Ery  mail  til  us.  Gr-e-mAn'tli  ha, 
Eryngo,  e-rlng'go. 
Erysipelas,  er-e-slp'e-las. 
Erythra*a,  8r-e-tlire'ali, 

Ery thrine,  e-rlth'rin, 
Erythrogeil,  e-rIth'ro-j8n. 
Erytliropiilcenm,  entb- 
ro-fle'tim.  [thrOks-e-la'se-e. 
E  ry  thro  xy  1  aerie.  Gr-e- 
Erzberg,  arz'barg. 
Erzerotim,  arz-room'. 
Flrzgebirge,  8rts-ga-bar'gab. 
Esau,  e'saw. 

Escalop,  es-kGl'hp. 
Escambia.  8s-kam'be-ab. 
Escarp,  Gs-karp'. 

Eschalot,  Gsb-a-lCf', 

Eschar,  t-s'kahr. 
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EsolifnbMli ,  esh-an-bik'. 
Eschew,  6s-choo'. 

Escholtz,  esh'sholts. 
Escobar  y  Mendoza,  8s-ko- 
bar  e  men-do'thah. 
Escopette,  es-ko-pet'. 
Esconade,  es-ko-nad'. 
Escritoire,  8s-kre-twaw'. 
Escroll,  es-krol'. 

Escudero,  es-ku-de'ro. 
Escudo,  fisliu-do. 

Esculent,  es'ku-lent. 
Escurial,  es-ku're-al. 
Escutcheon,  es-kuch'un. 
Esdras,  ez'dras. 
Eski-Sagra,  es'ke-eali'grah. 
Esmeralda,  Ss-ma-rSl'dab. 
Esocidse,  e-sos'e-de. 
Esoteric,  Bs-o-ter'Ik. 
Espalier,  Ss-pal'yer. 
Espartero,  Ss-p&r-ta'ro. . 
Esparto,  es-par'to. 
Espanlifere,  es-po-le-.xr'. 
Espinha^o,  8s-pen-yah'so. 
Espionage.  Ss-pe-on-azh. 
Espiotte,  es-pe-ot'. 

Espouse,  es-powz'. 

Espy,  es-pl'. 

Esquimaux,  es'ke-mo. 
Esquina,  Ss-ke'uah. 

Esq  ui  re,  es-kwlr'. 

Esq  u  i  ros,  es-ke-ros'. 
Esquisse,  es-kea'. 

Essech,  es'aek. 

Essen.  Bs'sBn. 

Essequibo.  es-se-ke'bo. 
Essex,  es'seks. 

Essling,  es'ling. 

Essoin,  Ss-soin'. 

Essonnes,  es-son'. 
Essorant,  es'so-rant. 
Establish,  es-taMIsh. 
Estafette,  es-tah-fet'. 
Estaing,  as-tahn(g)'. 
Estampes,  a-tOmp'. 
Estancia,  es-tan'ehe-ah. 
Estate,  es-tat'. 


Faaborg.  fah'librg. 

Fabian,  fa'be-an. 

Fable,  fa'bl. 

Fabric,  fab'rlk. 

Fabricius,  fa-bre'se-Qa. 
Faceti  ;e,  fa-6e'slie-e. 
Facette,  fa-s6t'. 

Facies,  fa'she-ez. 
Fac-simile.  fak-sim'e-Ie. 
Faction,  fak'sh&n. 

Faeture,  fakt'ur. 

Faculse,  fak'u-le. 

Faeces,  fe'seez. 

Fagot,  fag'Ot. 

Fahlunite,  fah'Ioon-it. 
Fahrenheit,  fah'ren-lut. 
Faience,  fi-dngz'. 

Failure,  fal'yoor. 

FaiuBan  ts,  r.n-a-alin(g)'. 
Fairfax,  far'faks. 

Faisans,  fa-zotbg)'. 
Falernian,  fah-ler'ne-an. 
Falisci,  fah-Hs'ki. 
Falkland,  fawk'lknd. 
Fallacy,  f&l'la-se. 
Fallopius,  fal-lo'pc-us. 
Falmouth,  fal'niuth. 

False,  fawls. 

Falster,  fawl'stur. 

Falter,  fawl'tiir. 
Faltranck.  fal'trangk. 
Falun,  fah 'loon. 

Famatina.  ffim-ah-te'imh. 
Famulist,  fSni'u-llst. 
Fanega.  fan-a'gah. 

Fanenil,  fan'yool. 
Fanfaronade,  fan-far-ba-ad'. 
Fano,  fah'no. 

Fantee,  fan-te'. 

Faraday,  far'a-da. 

Farafeli,  far'ah-fa. 

Fare,  tar. 

Farinelli,  fali-re-nel'le. 
Farnese,  far-neez'. 

Faro,  fah'ro. 

Faroe,  fa'ro. 

Farrago,  far-ra'go. 
Farragnt,  far'ra-gQt. 
Farriery,  far're-ur-e. 
Farrow,  fai-'ro. 

Farsistan.  far-sls-ialm'. 
Farthingale,  far'tliln-gal. 
Fascia,  fash'e-ah . 

Fascicle,  fas'se-kl. 
Faseiolaria,  fas-se-o-la're-ah. 
Fasti,  fas'ti. 

Fastiginm,  fas-tij'o-Qm.  [nab. 
Fata  Morgana,  fa'ta  raor-ga'- 
Fatchio  fach'e-o 
Fatiloqnist,  fa-tll'o-kwlst. 
Fatiscence.  fa-tls'sens. 
Fatuity,  fa-tuV-te. 
Faubourg,  fo'boorg. 
Fauces,  faw'seez. 

Faujasite,  faw'jas-It. 
Fauquier,  fo'keer. 


Este,  Bs'ta. 

Esther,  es'tQr. 

Esthonia,  es-tho'ne-ah. 
Estiferous,  Bs-tlf'ur-us. 
Estimate,  is'te-mat. 

Estoi  lee,  gs-twah-la'. 
Estoppel.  Ss-tCp'pel. 
Estradc,  es-tralid'. 
Estraina^on,  Ss-tram'a-sun. 
Estrange,  es-tranj'. 
Estrapade,  es-trah-pad'. 
Estreat,  es-treet'. 
Estrella,  es-trel'lah. 
Estremoz,  es-tra-moz'. 
Estrich.  est'rlj. 
Estuation,  cs-tu-a'shun. 
Eszek,  es'sek. 

Etcheinin,  ech-a-men'. 
Etesian,  e-te'zlian. 

Etham.  e'tham. 
Etlielbert.  eth'el-burt. 
Ethelwolf.  6th'el-\voolf. 
Ether,  e'ther. 

Etheria,  e-the're-ah. 

Eth  ies,  eth'Iks. 

Ethiopia,  e-the-o'pe-ah. 
Ethmoid,  eth'moid. 
Ethology,  e-thfil'o-je. 
Ethyl,  eth'Il. 

Etienne,  a-te-Sn'. 
Etiolation,  e-te-o-la'shun. 
Eton,  e't’n. 

Etruria,  e-troo're-ah. 
Etude,  a-tood'. 
Etymology,  et-e-mol'o-je. 
Etymon,  et'e-mon. 

Eu,  oo. 

Encalyptus.  u-ka-llp'tiis. 
Eucharist,  u'ka-rist. 
Enehologion,  u-ko-lo'je-On. 
En  eh  re,  u'kr. 

Euchroite,  uHiro-It. 
Euehyniy.  u'ke-me. 
Euelase,  u'klas. 

Euerasy,  u'kra-se. 
Eudionietry,  u-de-Om'e-tre. 
Euergetes,  u-ur'je-tez. 


Eugenie,  oo-zha-ue'. 

Eugeni  us,  u-je'ne-us. 

Euler,  u'lttr. 

Eulogiuni,  u-lo'je-um. 
Eulogy,  u'lo-je. 

Eulophia,  u-lo'fe-ah. 
Eunueus,  u_-me'us. 

Ell mouia,  u-mo'ne-ah. 
Euiiueh,  u'nfik. 
Eiiomplialus,  u-om'ta-lus. 
Euony  mus,  u-on'e-mbs. 
Eupathy,  u'pa-the. 
Eupatorium,  u-pa-to're-um. 
Eupepsy,  ti-pep'se. 
Euphemism,  u'fe-mizm. 
Euphony,  u'fo-n<^ 
Euphorbia,  u-foi*be-ak. 
Euphuism.  u'fu-Izm. 
Eupion,  u'pe-on. 

Eupyrian,  u-pir'e-an. 

Eure,  oor. 

Eureka,  u-reTsah. 
Euripides,  u-rip'e-dez. 
Euroelydou.  u-rok'le-ddn. 
Europe,  u'rop. 

Eurotas,  u-ro'tas. 
Euryalus,  u-ri'ah-1  da. 
Eurydice,  u-rid'e-se. 
Eurysthenes,  u-ris'tha-nez. 
Eusebius,  u-se'be-us. 
Eustatins,  u-sta'shus. 
Eustyle,  u'stll. 

Eutaw,  u'taw. 

Euterpe,  u'ter'pe. 
Euthanasia,  ii-than-a'zhah. 
Eutyehes,  u'te-keez. 
Euxine,  uk8'In. 

Evagoras.  e-vag'o-raa. 
Evanescence,  a-van'es-sSns. 
Evans,  ey'anz. 

Evasion,  e-va'zhbn. 
Eveetion,  e-vek'shun. 
Evening,  ey'n-Ing. 

Everett,  ev'br-gt.  [lum. 

Everriculum,  ev-ur-rik'n- 
Eversion,  e-ver'shlin. 
Evertou,  ev'r-tun. 


Eviction,  e-vilc'sbun. 
Evolution,  ev-o-hVsbiln. 
Evora,  a-vo'rah. 

Evreux,  ev-vo'. 

Evulsion,  e-vul'shun. 
Ewald,  a'yahlt. 

Ewe,  yoo. 

Ewer,  yoo'ur. 

Ewing,  yoo'ing. 

Exact,  egz-akt'.  [6t  bo'no. 
Exsequo  et  bono,  eks^-kwo 
Exafrcsis,  eks-e-reVIs  [shDn. 
Exagge  rat  i  o  n ,  Sgz-ftj -j  u  r-a 
Exaltation,  egz-awlt-a'shun. 
Example,  figz-am’pl. 

Ex  aiiinio,  eks  ftn'e-mo. 
Exanthalose,  egz-an'tha-los. 
Exarch,  egz'ahrk. 
Exeseearia,  eks-ka-ka're-ah. 
Excellence,  Sfe'sel-lfins. 
Excelsior,  ek-sel'se-or. 
Excess,  ek-ses'. 

Exchange,  eks-chanj'. 
Exchequer,  elcs-cbek'ur. 
Excise,  eks-slz'. 

Exclusion,  elis-klu'zhfin. 
Excogitate.  Bks-koj'e-tat. 

Ex  concesso,  8ks  kon-sfis'so. 
Excrescence,  eks-kres'sSns. 
Ex  curia,  Sks  ku're-ah. 
Excursion.  eks-kur'shCm. 
Excuse,  6ks-kuz'  and  6ks-kus'. 
Ex  delicto,  eks  de-lik'to. 
Exeat,  elts'e-at. 

Exedra.  eks  e'drah. 
Exegesis,  eka-e-je'sls. 

Exelm  ans,  ek-sBl-mdn'. 
Exempli  gratia,  egz-Sm'pli 
gra'she-ah. 

Exemption,  egz-8rnp'shQn. 
Exequatur,  eks-e-kwa'tur. 
Exequies,  eks'e-qulz. 
Exergue,  egz-urg'. 
Exertion,  egz-ur'shun. 
Exeter,  egz'e-ttir.  [Om'nBz. 
Exeunt  omnes,  egz'e-dnt 
Exhaustion,  egz-hawst'yun. 


Exhibition,  egz-lie-ljish'un. 
Exidia,  egz-Id'yah. 
Exigency,  eks'e-jgn-se. 
Exmoutii.  Sks'mQtli. 
Exogen,  Bks'o-jSn. 
Exogonium,  eks-o-go'ne-ura. 
Ex  oliicio,  eks  Of-fish'yo. 
Exomphalos.  egz-om'fa-lds. 
Exorcism.  Sks'or-sizm. 
Exordium.  Sgz-dr'de-um. 
Exostoinc.  Sks'os-trim. 
Exotic,  egz-ot'ik. 
Expansion,  eks-pkn'shun. 
Ex  parte.  6ks  par'te.  (shun. 
E  x  pa  t  i  a  t  i  o  n ,  Sks-pn-sh  e-a'- 

Ex  pell  i  t  i  on ,  eks-pe-disb'b  n . 
Experiment  u  m  t’rncis, 
8ks-per-e-men'tum  kroo'sis. 
Expiation,  eks-pe-a'shOn. 
Explicit,  eks-plis'it. 
Explosion,  Sks-plo'zhbn. 
Exposition,  eks-po-zlsh'tin. 
Exposure,  eks-po'zhur. 
Expugn,  eks-pun'. 
Exquisite,  eks'kwe-zlt. 

Ex  tern  pore,  Bks-tetn'po-re. 
Extension.  6ks-t8n'shDn. 

Ex  ten  uat  i  on ,  eks-ten-u-a'- 
shun. 

Extinction,  eks-tingk'shQD. 
Extortion.  Oks-tor'sbun. 
Extrailos.  eks-tra'dOs. 
Extraneous,  eks-tni'ne-bs. 
Extrusion,  eks-troo'zbun. 
Exuberance,  egz-u'bur-flns. 
Exiimaa.  eks-oo'mah. 

Ex  ungulate,  egz-ung'gu-lut. 
Exuvice.  figz-u've-e. 

Ex  visceri bus,  eks  vls-sSr'e- 
bus. 

Eyafialla  -  Voluil,  I-a-fyal'- 

lali-yo-kool'. 

Eyas,  I'as. 

Eylau,  i'luw. 

Eyre,  Sr. 

Ey  ry ,  a're. 

Ezra,  ez'rah. 


Faust,  fowst. 

Faustina,  faws-ti'nah. 
Fanteuil,  fo-tweel'. 
Favorite,  fa'vfir-it. 

Favose.  fa-vos'. 

Favre,  fah'vr. 

Fayalite  fa'al-It. 

Fayette,  fa-et'. 

Fayonin,  fi-oom'. 

Fealty,  fe'al-te. 

Feather,  feth'ur. 

Feature,  fet'yur. 
Febricula,  fe-brik'u-lah. 
Febrifuge,  fBb're-fuj. 
Fecials.  fe'shalz. 

Feeula.  fek'u-lah. 

Federal,  fed'tlr-al. 

Fedia,  fe'de-ah. 

Feejee,  fe'je. 

Feign,  fan. 

Feliciana,  fe-lls-e-ah'nah. 
Felicitation,  fe-lls-i-ta'shun. 
Feliilie,  fe'le-de. 

Fellahs,  feHahz. 
Felo-de-se,  fe'lo-de-se. 
Felon,  fel'&n. 

Felucca,  fe-luk'kah. 
Flfnelon,  fan-18n'. 
Fenestrella,  fa-nes-trSblah. 
Fenians,  fe'ne-anz. 
Feoffment,  fef'ment. 
Ferilusi,  fbr-doo-se'. 

Fergus,  fbr'gus. 

Ferije,  fe're-e. 

Ferishta,  fer'Tsh-tah. 
Fcrmata'  f6r-mali'tah. 
Fernioy.  fQr-moi'. 

Fernand  ina,fur-nan-dee'nah. 
Fernandez,  fur-nan'dez. 
Fernando  I»o,  ffir-nan-do  po'. 
Ferney,  far-na'. 

Feronia,  fe-ro'ne-ah. 
Ferozabad.  fe-io-zab-bad'. 
Ferrandine,  fSr'ran-din. 
Ferrara,  fer-rah'rah. 
Ferreto,  f5r-ret'to. 
Ferriage,  f8r're-aj. 

Ferrol,  fer-rol'. 

Ferrule,  fer'rul. 

Ferula,  fer'u-lah. 
Feseennine,  fes'eSn-nln. 
Fescli,  fesh. 

Festino,  f8s'te-no. 

Festoon,  fes-toon'. 

Festuea,  fSs-tu'kah. 
Fetation,  fe-ta'sbbn. 
Fetichisiu.  fet'Isli-Izm. 
Feticide,  fe'ti-sid. 

Fetor,  fe'tor. 

Fetwah,  fet'wah.  [la-ben. 

Feuchtersleben,  foik'tQrz- 

Feud,  fiid.  [teenz. 

Feiiillantines,  fweel'an- 

Few.  fu. 

Fezzan.  fSz'z&a. 

Fibre,  fl'bur, 


Fibrine,  fi'brln. 

Fibula,  flb'u-lali. 

Fichte,  fik'ta. 

Fickle,  flk'l. 

Fidalgo,  fe-<lal'go. 

Fiilei  eommissum,  fi-de'i 
cdm-mis'sum. 

Fi de-j  liss i on ,  fi 'de-j  us'she-on. 
Fiiles,  fl'dez. 

Fiduciary,  fi-du'she-a-re. 
Fieschi,  fe-es'ke. 

Figaro,  fe-gah'ro. 

Figurate,  fig'-ii-rat. 
Filiation,  fll-e-a'shun. 
Filibuster,  fil-i-btis'tOr. 
Filiciform.  fi-lfe'e-fOrm. 
Filigree.  fil'I-gie. 

Filose,  trios. 

Filtration,  fil-tra'shun. 
Fimbria,  fim'lu-e-ah. 
Finance,  fe-nans'. 

Finesse,  fe-nes'. 

Finger,  flng'gur. 

Finial,  fln'e-al. 

Finist.^re,  fln-Is-tar'. 
Finsbury,  flnz'bUr-re. 
Fiord,  fyord. 

Fiorenzuola.  fi-o-ren-swo'lah. 
Fiorite,  fi'o-rlt. 

Firkin,  fur'kin. 

Firman,  fur'man. 
Fischerite,  fish'Ur-It. 

Fissi rostres,  fls-se-ros'turz. 
Fissure,  flsh'oor. 
Fistularia,  fls-tu-la're-ah. 
Fitzgerald,  fits'jer-ald. 
Fiume,  fe-oo'ma. 

Fixture,  fikst'ur. 

Flaecus,  flak'kus. 
Flagellant,  flaj'el-lant. 
Flagon.  flag'On. 

Flail,  flal. 

Flambeau,  flam'bo. 
Flamboyant,  flam-boi'knt. 

FI  ami  nia,  fla-min'yah. 
Flamingo,  fla-ming'go. 

FI  an  eon  ado,  flang-ko-nad'. 
Flanders,  flan'durz. 
Flandrin,  flan-drahn'. 
I’lange.  flinj. 

Flatulence.  flat'u-lenB. 
Flavius,  fla've-us. 

Fleabane,  fle'b.ln. 

Fleam,  fleem. 

Flection,  flek'shbn. 

Fledge,  flej. 

Flcnsborg.  flcnz'burg. 
Fletcher,  flech'ur. 
Flenr-de-lys.  floor-de-le'. 
Fleurns.  floor'us. 

Fleury  floo-re'. 

Flexor,  fleks'or. 

Flexure,  fleks'ur. 

Flight,  flit. 

Flimsy,  fllm'ze. 

Flirt,  Hurt. 
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Flitcli,  filch. 

Floccose.  flf.k'kos. 
Flodden.  flud'dn. 

Flood,  flud. 

Floor,  flor. 

Florence,  flfir'ens. 

Flores,  flo'res. 
Florescence,  flo-res'sens. 
Florida,  flor'e-dah. 

Florin.  flOr'Xn. 

Floroon,  flo-roon'. 

Flotilla,  flo-til'lah. 

Flour,  flowr. 

Flourens,  floo-rCn'. 

Flout,  flowt. 

Flow.  flo. 

Floyd,  floid. 

Fluctuation,  fluk-tn-a'shun. 
Fine,  floo. 

Fluency,  fioo'en-se 
Flugelman,  fiu'gl-man. 
Fluid.  flu'Id. 

Flummery,  flCim'mbr-e. 
Fluor-albus.fli  m'flr-al'bfta. 
Fluorescence.  fluo-Or-Ss'sBns. 
Fluorine,  floo'o-rin. 
Flnsira.  flus'trah. 
Fluvanna,  flon-van'nah. 
Fluvial,  liu've-al. 

Flux,  fluks. 

Foal,  fol. 

Foam.  fom. 

Focile.  fo'sil. 

Focus,  fo'ktis. 

Foe.  to. 

Feeniculiiin,  fe-nik'u-1  um. 
Fiemiim  Cracnm,  fe'miim 
Foggia.  fOd'jah.  [greTium. 
Fogo,  fo'go. 

Foible,  foi'bl. 

Foix.  fwah. 

Fokshany.  fdk-chah'ne. 
Foldvar.  fold-vabr'. 

Foley,  fo'le. 

Foliage,  fo'le-aj. 

Foligno,  fo-lsn'yo. 

Folk,  fok. 

Folkestone,  fok'stun. 
Follicle,  fdl'le-kb 
Follow,  ffil'lo. 

Fondi.  fon'de. 

Fond  dn  Eac.fdn(g)  doo  lahk', 
Fond  us,  fdn-doo'. 

Fontana,  fon-tab'nah. 
Fontanel,  font-a-nel'. 

Foil  tarabia,  fdu-tah-ra'be-ah. 
Fontenay,  f<5n(g)-ta-na'. 
Fonteneile,  fon-ta-nel'. 
Fontenoy.  fOn(g>ta-nwah'. 
Foo-elioo-foo,  foo-choo-foo'. 
Forage,  for'aj. 

Foray,  fo'ra. 

Forbear,  for-bar'. 

Forbes,  fdrbz. 

Forbin.  fOr-bahn'. 

Forceps,  fOr'sBpa. 


Ford.  ford. 

Fordyce,  ffir-dls'. 

Foreign.  for'Ixi. 

Forensic,  fo-reu'eik. 

Forest,  ffir'est. 

Foray,  fo-ra'. 

For  fa  rslii  re.  for'far-shur. 
Foi’lieuliiriie.  for-fik-u-la're-e 
Forge,  forj. 

Forgive,  for-giv'. 

Forli,  fOr'lo. 

Formica,  for'me-kah. 
Formieida*.  for-mis'e-de. 
Formidable,  for'nie-da-bl. 
Formiga,  fiir'me-gah. 
Formigny.  feir-mkn-ye'. 
Formosa,  fdr-nio'sali. 
Formula,  for'mu-Iab. 
Formyle.  fCr'mil. 
Fornication,  for-ne-ka'shun. 
Forster,  forz'tur. 

Forte,  for'ta. 

Fortesoue.  for'tes-ku.  [too 'rail. 
Fortevent  ora,  fdr-ta-ven- 
Forth.  forth. 

Fortissimo,  fdr-tees'se-mo. 
Fortitude,  fOr'te-tud. 
Fortuitous,  fOr-tu'e-tbs. 
Fortunatie  Insula*,  fdr-tu- 

na'te  in'su-le. 

Fortunatus,  for-tu-na'tOe. 
Fortune,  fOr'tun. 
Forzanilo,  fOr-zahn'do. 
Fossano,  fos-sali'no. 
Fossombrone.fos-som-bro'na 
Fossores,  fos'so-rez. 
Fotlieringay,  foth'rlng-ga. 
Fouah.  foo'wah. 

Foueli^,  foo-sha'. 

Fougasse,  foo-gfts'. 
Fongferes,  foo-zhar'. 

Foul.  fowl.  [tahn'vil. 

Fo  u  q  n  i  e  r  T  i  n  v  i  1 1  e.foo-ke-i/ 
Fonrchette,  foor-sbfet'. 
Foureroy,  foor-krwah'. 
Fourier,  foo-re-a'. 

Foy.  fwah. 

Foyle,  foil. 

Fracas,  fra'kfte. 

Fracture,  frakt'yur. 

Fra  Diavolo.  frah  de-ah'vo-lo. 
Fra* ii u ill.  fre'nfim. 
Fragaria,  fra-ga'i'e-ah. 
Fraise,  fraz. 

Franc,  fraugk. 

Franca i  i i la.  friin-kah-vll'lah. 
F  ran  che-Cont  te.  frfmsh- 
Franehise,  fran'chiz.  [kom'ta. 
Francia,  frahn'the-ali. 
Franconia,  fran-ko'ne^b. 
Frank,  frfuigk. 
Frankenstein.frilnk'Bn-stln. 
Frankfort,  frkngk'furt. 
Fraiizensbrunnen,  frants- 
Bns-bronn'eTi. 

Frascati,  fras-kah'te. 
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Frasorlm  rgh,  fra'zur-liurg. 
Fratieelli,  frah-te-cbel'le. 
Frat r ic id e,  frat- re-sid. 

F  rat(n-fl  asjiinre.  frftt'tah- 
Fraught.  frawt.  [mid-jo'ra. 
Frnxinine,  fraks'Sn-in. 
Freckle,  tVek'l. 

Frederick,  frSd'Qr-lk. 
Fredonia,  fre-do'ne-ah. 
Freiburg,  frl-boorg'. 
Freight,  frat. 

Frciligratli.  frll'e-grahth. 
Frejus,  fra-zboos'. 

Fremont,  fre-mdnt'. 
Frequent,  fre'kwent. 
Frericlis,  fra'rlka. 

Fresnel,  fra-nel'. 

Freytag,  fri'tahg. 
Fricaudeau,  frlk-an-do'. 


Fricassee,  frik-Ss-sa'. 

Friction.  frlk'shOn. 
Friedland.  freed'land. 
Friend,  fiend. 

Frigcnto.  fre-jen'to. 

Fright,  frit. 

Frigidar  i  urn,  fnj'i-da're-Qm. 
Fr  in  gill  idle.  frln-jTI'le-de. 
Frisnre.  fre-zhoor'. 

Frit  illaria.  fnt-II-hi're-ah. 
Frobisher,  frilli'Isli-fir. 

F rolisdor f.  frGz'dorf. 
Froissart,  frwali-saiir'. 
Frolic,  frfd'ik. 

Fronde,  frond. 

Fronde,  frood. 
Fructescence,  fruk-tes'sSna. 
Frnctidor.  fro< >k-te-dor'. 
Fructose,  fruk-toz'. 


Fruit,  froot. 

Frustum,  frris'tum. 
Fuad,  foo'alid. 

I'lica,  foo'kali. 
Fucaceje,  fu-ka'se-e. 
Fuchsia,  fu'she-ah. 
Fucino.  foo-ciie'no. 
Fiicus,  fu'kus. 

Fuddle,  fud'dl. 

Fticgo.  fwe'go. 

Fiigato.  foo-gab'to. 
Fugitive,  fu'je-tfr. 
Fiiljtenc.v,  ftil'jiin-se. 
Fill  gorilla*.  fnl-gdr'e-de. 
F  a  lira,  fu-le'kah. 

Fu  1  in i date,  ffil'mln-at. 
Fulton,  fhl'ton. 

Fu! via.  ftil're-ah. 
Fuinaria,  fu-iua're-ah. 


Fumarole,  fu'ma-rol. 

F  u  ill  i  ga tio n ,  f  u-me-ga'shiin. 
I'll  n a ii  l> ii  1  o,  fu-n an'bu-lo. 
Funchal,  foon-shabl'. 
Function,  fungk'sbun. 
Fundy,  fiin'de. 

Fiiiien,  foo'nSn. 

Fullest,  fu-n§8t'. 

Fungus,  fung'gbs. 

Funicle,  fu'tie-kl. 

Fu  n  is-u  nibi  liens,  fu'nis 
um-bil'i-kus. 

Funk,  fbnglc. 

Fnor.  fu'dr. 

Furcation,  fbr-ka'shttn. 
Furcula,  fur'ku-lah. 

I  n  r  I  u  role,  ffir'fu-rol. 
Furies,  fu'rlz. 

Furina,  foo-re'nih. 


Gr. 


Gaban,  ga'bkn.  [gab'&r-deen. 

Gabardine  or  Gaberdine. 
Gabble,  gab'bl. 

Gabel,  ga'bl. 

Gaberlunzie,  gab-ur-1  un'ze. 
Gobi ■■  ius,  ga-bin'e-ua. 
Gabion,  ga'be-uu. 

Gable,  ga'bl. 

Gaboon,  gah-boou'. 
Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  gib- 
re-Sl  da-tra'. 

Gadames,  gah-dab'mez. 
Gatlara.  gad'a-rah. 

Gadiliel,  gad'det. 

Gad  idle,  gAd'e-de. 

Gail  i  t ail  ian ,  gad-e-ta'ne-an. 
Gadolinite,  gad  o-liu-ft. 
Gador,  gah'dor. 

Gadsden.  gadz'den. 

Gaelic,  gahl'Ik  ur  gdl'fk. 
Gaeta.  gali-a'taii. 

G age,  gjj. 

Gahnite,  gahn'It. 

Gainsay.  gun-sa'. 
Gainsborough.  ganz'bbr-ro. 
Gait.  gat. 

Gains.  ga'Qs. 

Gala,  ga'lah. 

Galago,  ga-la'go. 

Golan  this,  ga-lAn'tlns. 
Galantine,  g  1-S.n-teen'. 
Galapagos,  gab-lah-pah'gos. 
Galataea,  gal-a-te'ah. 
Galatia,  ga-la'she-ub. 
Gaiatz.  gab-bits'. 

Galaxy,  gal'Aks-e. 

Galba.  gal  bali 

Gal  ban  u  ill.  gAl-Ua'nQm. 

Galea,  gale-all. 

Galega,  gah-le'gah. 

Galen,  ga'lcn. 

Galena,  gn-le'nab. 
Galeopsis,  gal-e-op'sls. 
Galcrius,  ga-le're-us. 
Galiacese.  gAl-e-a'se-e. 
Galiono,  gal-e-ab'no. 
Galicia,  gal-isli'e-ab. 
Galilee,  gal'e-le. 

Galilei,  gah-le-la'e. 

Galiot,  gAI-e-ot'. 

Galipea.  gal-e-pe'ah. 
Galitzin,  gal-lit'sin. 
Galium,  ga'le-um. 

Gall.  gawl. 

Galland,  gah-lon(g)'. 
Gallant, gul'lant  and  gal-lAnt'. 
Gallas.  gal'IAa. 
a.  >■  |  Eng.  gAl'lah-tin. 

Gallatin,  j  yr. gah-lah-tabn'. 
Gall audet,  gal-law-det'. 
Galleon,  gal'le-On. 

Gallia,  gAl  le-ah. 

Galliard,  gal'yahrd. 
Gallienus.  gal-le-e'nQs. 

Gal  li ma  u  fry .  gal-le-maw'fre. 
Gallinse.  gal'le-ue. 
Gallipoli,  gal-lip'o-le. 

Galli  tzin.  gal-lit'sin. 
Gallopade.  gal-lo-pad'. 
Galloway,  gal'io-wa. 

I. nils,  gawlz. 

Gallas,  gAl'Ius. 

Galoparo.  gah-lo-pah'ro. 
Galore,  ga-lor'. 

Galvani,  gal-vab'ne. 
Galveston.  gil'ves'tHn. 
Gama,  gab'mah. 

Gamaliel.  ga-ma'Ie-el. 
Gambailo.  gam-lm'do. 
Gambia,  gam'be-ali. 
Gambier,  gani'be-ur. 
(ianible,  gam'ld. 
Gambroon.  gSm-broon'. 
Gamin,  gab  malm'. 

Gamut,  gam'ut. 
Gananoque,  gah-nah-uok'. 
Ganges,  gan'jez. 
Gang-pore,  gang-poor'. 
Gang' tie,  gang. 

Ganoids,  gSo'oidz. 
Ganomatite,  ga-nom'a-tlt. 
Ganymede,  gau'e-med. 
Gaol,  jal. 

Garaucine,  gar'an-sin. 


Garble,  gSr'bl.  Genteel,  jfin-teel'. 

Garcias,  gar-the'A9.  Gentian,  jen'te-an. 

Gareilasoile  la  Vega,  gar-  Gentle,  jAn'tl. 


tbe-Iab'ao  da  lab  va'gab. 
(tarda,  gftr'dab. 
Garilenia,  gar-de'ne-ab. 
Gardiner,  gard'uur. 
Ganlyloo,  gird-e-loo'. 
Gargarus,  gar'ga-rus. 
Gargle,  gar'gl. 
Gargoyle,  giir'goil. 
Garibaldi,  gab- re-1  i  il'do 


Genutlexioii.jen-u-fl4k'shun. 
Genuine,  jen'u-iu. 

Geodesy,  je-od’e-se. 
Geolfrey.  jef'fre. 

Geollrin.  zho-fralin'. 
Geolfroy.  zbo-frwaw'. 
Geoglossum,  je-o-gl«s'sum. 
Geognosy,  je-dg'no-se. 
Geograpliy,  jo-dg'ra-fe. 

Garlasco.gar-bls'ko.[pab-zha'.'  Geometry,  je  om  e-tre 

G.iruier-I»ages.  gAi-ue-a  -  Geoinyrieite.  je-o-mli 
Garnishee,  gftr-nisb-e'. 

Garniture,  gir'ne-tur. 

Garonne,  gah-rou'. 

(tamo,  gab-roo'. 

Garous.  ga'rCis. 

Garrison,  gar're-sn. 

Gar  rote,  gah-rOt'. 

Gas,  gas  or  gftz. 

Gascony,  gis'ko-ne. 

Gaspe,  gas'pa. 

Gassendi,  gas-sen'de. 

Gasteropod,  gas-ter'o-pod. 

Gaston,  gas'ton. 

G  as t r at gi a .  gas-tral 'je-ali. 

Gastritis,  gas-tri'tls. 

Gastroeele,  gas'tro-sel. 

Gas t roily nia,gas-tro-d!n'yah.  Gerry,  jer're. 
Gastronomy,  gas-truu'o-me.  tiers,  zliar. 


-sit. 

Geoponies,  je-o-pon'iks. 
Georaiiia,  je-o-ram'ali. 
Georgia,  jdr'je-ab. 

Gepiilic,  jep'e-de. 

Gera,  ga'rali. 

ai  d,  |  Eng.  jer'ard. 

Gerfal  con,  jer'fa\v-kn. 
Gerhardt,  gir'bftrt. 
Gcricault,  zba-re-ko'. 
Gerizim,  ge-ri'zini. 

Germ.  jurm.  [mahn-8n(g)-la'. 
Germain-en-I,aye,  zliar- 
Germau.  jOr'man. 

German  ieus,  jOr-mfin'i-kUs. 
Ge  roco  ill  ia,  j  Qr-o-ko  'me-ab . 


Gata,  gah'tab 
Gaiichos,  go'chds. 

Gaml,  gawd. 

Gauge,  gfy. 

Ganltlieria,  gawl-tbe're-ah. 
Gauntlet,  gant'let. 

Gaura.  gaw'rab. 

Gautier,  go-te-a'. 

Gavarni,  gali-vAr'ne. 
Gavazzi,  gab-vat'se. 
Gaveston,  gav'es'tun. 
Gavial.  ga've-Al. 

Gavot,  gav'ot. 

Gawelghnr,  gav-el-goor'. 
Gaya,  ga'yah. 

Gay-l.ussae,  ga-loos'sak. 
Gayoso.  ga-o'zo. 

Gaza,  ga'zah. 

Gaze.  gaz. 

Gazette,  ga-zet'. 

Gazogene,  gaz'o-jen. 

Geaut,  zha-bn(g)'. 

Gear,  jeer. 

Geauga,  je-aw'gah. 

Oelier,  ge'bur. 

Gt:lle,  yev'la. 

Gehenna,  je-hen-nah. 
Gehlenite,  ga'len-it. 
Geilerite.  gil'ur-It. 

Geine.  jS'In. 

Gdasins,  je-la'zlius. 

G  el  idi  ii  ill,  je-lid'e-um. 
Gellins.  jel'le-us. 

Gem,  jSB) 

Gemara.  je-mab'rab. 
Gemini,  jem'e-ni. 

Gemma,  jem'mah. 

Gemini,  gSm'ine. 
Gemsbock,  jemz'bOk.  [re 
zbdn-dar'ma 


Gerson,  zhar-son'. 
Gersta'eker,  jtir'stfik-ktir. 
Gertrude,  gertrood. 
Gervinus,  jer-ve'nus. 
Geryon,  je'ru-dn. 

Gesenins.  je-seen'ybs. 
Gesner.  ges'ner. 

Gesla  ltomauoriim,  jSs'ta 
ru-man-o'rum. 

Gestation,  jes-ta'shbn. 

Gest  u  re,  jest'y  br. 

Geta,  je'tab. 

Geta*,  je'te. 

Gethsemane,  gSth'se-man. 
Gettysburg,  get'tiz-burg. 
Genni,  je'um. 

Geyser,  gf'ser. 

Ghazepqor,  gaz-e-poor'. 
Ghent.  giiSnt. 
tllieriali.  ge-ri'ab. 

Glietlo.  gbst'to. 

G  h  i  hel  I  i  lies,  gib'51-llnz. 
Ghiberti,  ghe-bfir'te. 

Giiika,  ghe'kah 
Ghirlandaio,  ger-lau-df'o. 
Ghizeb.  ghe'za. 

Ghogra.  go'grab. 

Ghost,  gust. 

Giant,  ji'ant. 

Giaveno,  jah-va'no. 

Gibbet,  jib'ltlt. 

Gibbon,  gib'bdn. 

Gibbosite,  gili'bo-slt. 
Gibeon,  gib'e  on. 

Giblets,  jlb'lets. 

G  i  bra  1 1  a  r.  jib-rawl'tiir. 
Gibson,  glb'sun. 

Gideon.  gTd'i-Cn. 

Giro,  zbe-an(g)'. 

Giessen,  gees'sen. 
Gigantolite,  ji-gan'to-lit. 
Giglio,  jel'yo. 

Gihon,  gi'on. 


Gendarmerie, 

Gentler,  jeu-dur. 

Genealogy,  jsn-e-ai'o-je. 

Genera.  jSn'i.r-ah.  |se-mo 

Generalissimo,  jen-br-al-is'-  Gilbert,  gil'burt. 
Generosity,  jsb-ur-os'e-te.  t-  i  Idas,  gil'dks. 

Genesis,  jSn'c-sts.  Gileail.  gil'e-ad. 

Genet,  zha-na'.  Giles,  jilz. 

Geneva,  jBn-8'vah.  Gill,  gll  and  jil. 

Genevieve,  jen-a-veev'.  Gillenia,  jtl-le'ne-ab. 

Gough  is- It  ban.  jr.n'gees  Gillespie,  gil-les'psor  jil-les'pe 

Genial,  je'ne-al.  [kahn'.  Gilolo,  je-lo'lo. 

Genii,  ha-neel'.  Gimbal,  gfm'bal. 

Genioglossi.  je-ne-o-glos'si.  Giincraek. jlm'krak. 
Genista,  jen-is'tah.  Ginger,  jin'jur. 

Genitive,  jSn'e-tiv.  Ginkell.  glng'kgl. 

Genius-loei.  JSn'.vn«-lo'»i.  Gioberti.  jo-ber'te. 

Gennesareth,  j6n-n6z'u-r8th.  Gioja.jo'yah. 


Genoa,  jen'o-ab. 

Genoiiillere,  zbnool-yar'. 
Genre,  zhong'r. 

Gens,  jzhOtiz. 

Genseric,  jen'sQr-ik. 


Giordano,  jor-dab'uo. 
Giorgione,  jor-jo'nab. 
Giot  to,  jfit'to. 
Giovcnazzo.  jo-vab-nat'so. 
Giraldi.  je-rahl'do. 
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ClirahhiM  Cambretisis,  jlr- 
fll'dris  kani-bren'ais. 

Ci  irand«»le,  jir'An-dol. 

Girard  I  Ev,j.  je-rard'. 
Guam,  j  zhe-rabr' 

G  i  ra rd i  n .  zbe-rahr-dahn'. 

G  i  raso  I .  jT r'a-sol . 

Ginler,  gurd'ur. 

Girdle,  gitr'dl. 

Girgeli.  jer'ja. 

Girgenti,  jlr-jen'te. 

Girl,  gurl. 

Girodet,  zbe-ro-da'. 
Gironde,  zbe-rond'. 

Girth,  gbrtb. 

Gismoiulite,  jls'mond-It. 

iuliano.  joo-lc-ah'no. 
Giulio  Komano,  joo'le-o  ro- 
Give,  giv.  [mab'no. 

Glacial.  gla'shAl. 

Glacier,  glas'e-ur. 

Glacis,  gla'sl8. 

Gladiator,  glad'e-fi-tdr. 
Gladiolus,  gla-di'o-lbs. 
Gladova.  glah-do'vah. 
Gl.ailstone.  glad'stun. 
Glamorgan.  gla-mflr'gAn. 
Glaphyra,  gla-fl'rab. 

Glare,  glar. 

Glastonbury,  glaa'tn-bur-re. 
Glatz,  glabtz, 

Glauber.  glow'bSr. 
Glanehau,  glOw'kfiw. 
Glaueiiim,  glaw'se-uni. 
Glauens.  glaw'kbs. 

Glaux,  glo. 

Gleetroma.  glSk'trd'mah. 
Gleditsehia,  gle-dlt'sbab. 
Gleim,  glim. 

Glen  main  re.  gl8n-ma-loor'. 
Glisten,  glis'n. 

G  lobular  ia.  glob-u-la're-ab. 
Gloehis,  glo'kis. 

Glogan.  glo'gflw’ 
Glomeralion.gldm-Qr-a'shun 
Glossitis,  glos-si'tis. 
Glossology,  glus-sol'o-je. 
Glove,  gluv. 

Gloxinia,  glfik-sfn'yah. 
Glueina.  gloo-si'nab. 

Gluek,  glook. 

Glucose,  glu'koz. 

Glue,  gloo. 

Glumelle,  gloo-mel'. 

G lu ti nation,  gloo-tln-a'sbuu. 
Glycerine,  glis'ur-in. 
Glyeirrhiza.  glls-ir  ri'zah. 
Glyptodon.  glip'to-don. 
Glyptotheca.  glip-to-tbe'kah. 
Giiielinilc.  mel'in-ft. 
Gnapbalium.  na-fa'le-Qm. 
Gnu,  nu. 

Goa.  go'ah. 

Goar,  go'ar. 

Gobelin,  gob'e-lln. 
Gobi.gn'be. 

Gobidre.  gob'e-dc. 
Godavery.  g<i-da'vur-e. 
Goilfrey.  god'fce. 

Goiloy.  gn-do'e. 

Godroon.  go-droon'. 

Geertz,  goorts. 

Goethe,  goo'ta. 

Goetz,  gouts. 

Gogal,  go'gol. 

Goliilwar,  go-bil'war. 
Golconda,  gol-kdn'dah. 
Golgotha,  gol'go-thab. 
Goliath,  go-li'ftth . 

Golovin,  go-lo-ven'. 
Gosnato.  go-niab'fo. 
Gombroon,  gom-broon'. 
Gomez,  go'miz. 

Gomorrah.  go-niOr'rab. 
Gomphiasis,  gfnn-fl'a-sls. 

Go m  pho I  i  t e,  gom'fo-1  it . 
Gom  phosis.  gom-fo'sls. 
Gom  ph  rena.  goni-fi-e'nah. 
Gondola,  gfln'do-lab. 

G  onfalon  i  er ,  gOn  -fa-lon  -cer'. 
Goniatite.  go'ne-a-tft. 
Goniometer.  go-ne-omV-tur. 
Gonorrhoea,  gon-or-re'flb. 
Gonsalvo,  gdn-zabl'vo. 


Fnrioso,  foo-re-o'zo. 
Furniture,  fur'ni-tur. 
Furore,  fu'ror. 

Furrow.  ITir'ro.  [bid1 

Fur  ruck  a  had.  fur-ruk-ah 
Further,  (ur'tbur. 

Ftirst,  foorst. 

Furuncle,  fn-rbng'kl. 
Fusarole,  fti'sa-rol. 

Fus£e.  fn-ze'. 

Fusillade,  fu-zil-lad'. 
Fusion,  fu'zbbn. 

Fustian,  fbst'yan. 

Fnsure.  fu'zhur. 

Futile,  ff.'til. 

Fu  1 1  eh  poo r,  frit-fa-poor'. 
Fnttoek.  fut'tuk. 

Future,  fut'yur. 

F'yzabad,  fi-zab-bad'. 


Gonzaga.  gCn-zah'gab. 
Gonzales,  gon-tlmh'li-th. 
Goodyera,  good'yta-ah. 
Goontly.  gooni-tee'. 

Gopher,  go'fur. 

Goniianns,  gcr-de-a'nia. 
Gordius.  gur'de-Qs. 

Gorce,  go-re'. 

Gorgei.  goor'gi. 

Gorges,  gfir'jez. 

Gor  gi  ns,  gdr'je-as. 
Gorgona.  gor-go'nah. 
Gorilla,  go-ril'lah. 

Goritz.  goo'rlts. 

Gorkum,  gdr'kDm. 

Gorlitz,  goor'llts. 

Goshen.  go'sliSn. 

Goslarite.  gcz'ISr-Tt. 

Gossy  pi  n  in ,  ges-sip'e-um. 
Gotha,  go'iali. 

Gothic.  gctliTk. 

Got  tcnbii  rg,  gOt'en-bQrg. 
Gottliebeu.  got-le'b6n. 
Gongli.  gif. 

Gonlaisl.  goo-lalir'. 

Gould,  goold. 

Gounod,  goo-no'. 

Gout  [f-ng.^ov, t. 

'  0*1.  (  Fr.  goo.  [salin  sfr'. 
Gonvion  St.  (  y  r,  goo-ve-in' 
Gownn.  go'an. 

Goyaz,  go-yaliz'. 

Gozo.  got'zo. 

G  raatl-ltcinel .  grab f-rin'et. 
Gracchus.  grik'kQs. 

G  raei  I  la  r  ia.  gra-sil-la're-ab. 
Grneiosa.  grab-se-o'sali. 
Gradient,  gra'dp-ent. 
Grailin.  gra'dfn. 

Gradiska,  grab-dis'kah. 
Grailiial  ion.  grad-u-a'sbun. 
Grailus.  gra'dus. 

Grafton,  grat'tun. 

G  raglia n o.  grab n-yali'no. 
Graham,  gra'am. 

Grail,  grill. 

Grallatores,  grSl'Ia-foi-z. 
Gramercy.  grab-m f.r'sc 
G rami naccsr,  gram-e-na'se-e. 
Grammont,  grab-nioii(g)'. 
Grampians,  grAni'pe-Anz. 
Gran,  grabn. 

Granada,  grali-nah'da. 

Gra n ad i  I  la.  grah-nab-del'yah. 
Gran  Chaco,  grabn  ebah'ko. 
Grandee,  gran-de'. 
Grandeur,  grand'ybr. 
Grandiose,  gritnd'i-os. 
Grnndville,  grOnd'vll. 
Grange,  grSnj. 

G  ran i  vorsc,  gra-nlv'o-red 
G  ran  n  lal  ion.  gr.in-u-la'sbbn. 
Granville,  gran-vil. 
Graphit*1.  trafit. 

G raphotype.  graf'o-tfp. 
Grapple,  grap'pl. 
Graptoliles.  grSp'to-lIt*. 
Gralian,  gra'sbe-an. 

rat  is.  gra'tis. 

Gratitude.  grSt'i-tud. 

G  i'll  I  ry,  grah-tre'. 

Gratuity,  gra-tu'e-te. 

G  rat  illation,  grat-u-la'shbn. 
Gralz,  grahtz. 

Graudenz,  grOw'dints. 
Gravel,  grav'd. 
Gravesend,  gravz'end. 

G  r a v  i  ni et er .  gra-vi m'e-ttkr. 
Gravina.  grali-ve'nali. 

G  r a  v  i  t a  t  i  o ■  i .  gra i  -i - ta'sh tin. 
Graziani,  grat-se-ab'ne. 
Grease,  gres  and  grez.' 
Greeee.  gres. 

Greenongh,  gren'o. 

G  regai  inns,  gre-ga're-bs. 
Grego,  gre'gO. 

Gregory,  greg'o-re. 
Greifenhagen.  grirn-ah-gn, 
Grenada,  gien'a-dah. 
Gressailier.  gren-a-deer'. 
Grenelle.  gra-nel'. 
Grenoble,  gren-ob-1'. 
Grenville,  gren'vlb 
Gres,  gra. 
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Gresham,  gres'&m. 

©retry,  gra-tre'. 

©renze,  grooz. 

©rewia,  gruu'e-ah. 

©rey.  gra. 

©rice,  gris. 

Gridiron.  grid'i-um. 
©riesbach.  grees'bak. 

©rig nan,  green-yon(g)'. 
©rillade,  gril-lad'. 

©rillc,  greel. 

Grimaldi.  gre-mal'de. 
Grimalkin,  gre-mal'km. 
©risi,  gre'Be. 

Gristle,  gris'l. 

©roat,  grawt. 

©rocery,  gro'sur-e. 

©rodno,  grod'no. 

©rogram.  grug'rftm. 

©  rolling  on,  grou'ing-en. 
©roroilite,  gro-ro'e-lit. 
©ros,  gro. 

Groschen,  grdali'en 
©ross,  gins. 

©rossales.  gr0s'sa-18z. 
©roaabeak,  gros'bzk.  [shun, 
©rossi  lira!  ion.grus-su-te-ka'- 
©rossularite,  grds-sii'la-rlt. 


Cros«*  ar(lpin,  gros-wiir'din. 
Grotesque,  gru-t6sk'. 
©rotius,  gro'she-us. 

©ruton,  gro'tou. 

©rot  to,  grdt'to. 

©roup,  groop. 

©rouse,  grows. 

Grow,  gro. 

Grudge,  gruj. 

©rniilse,  groo'e-de. 
©rumble.  grinn'bl. 
©riinauite.  groon'an-it. 
©rtiubcrg,  groon'barg. 

©rus.  gi'oos. 

Grypliile.  griflt. 

©ry  pilosis,  gre-fo'sis. 
©narara.  gwali-kaU'ro. 
Guadalajara,  gwah-dah-lah- 
ah'rah.  [  veer', 

© uadulq ii i vi r.  gwali-dal-ke- 
©uadaliipe,  gwah-dab-loo'pa. 
Guadeloupe,  gab-da  loop', 
©uadiana.  gw  ab-de-ah'iiah. 
©uadix,  gwab-ilee'. 
©iiaiaeum.  gwa'ya-kOm. 
©uajaba.  gwah-ah'bah. 
©liana,  gwab'nab.  [clia. 

©tianacaclie,  gwah-nah-kah'- 


©nanaeo.  gwah-nab'ko. 

©uaiiaxiiato,  gwah-nab- 
hwab'to. 

Guano,  goo-ab'uo  or  gwah'uo. 
©uaran tee.  ga r-an-te'. 
©uarapori.  gwab-rab-pab're. 
©  uaratu  ba.g  wak-rah-too'bab. 
©tiard.  gard. 

©uarini,  gwab-re'ne. 

©uast alia,  gwali-stftl'lab. 
©uatavita.  gwab-tab-ve'tah. 
©11  a  t  emu  la.  gwab-te-mab'lah. 
©uava.  gwab'vab. 
©uaviare.  gwab-ve-ab'ra. 
©uayaquil.  gwi-ah-kel/. 
©iiaymas.  gwi'mabs. 
©ubbio.  goob'be-o. 

©ii ben.  goo'ben. 

©lid in,  goo-dabn'. 

©iidgeon,  gCid'jun. 

©ueber.  go'iifir. 
©lielderlaud.  geld'br-land. 
©nelpli.  gw  elf, 

©uerara.  gwa-rah'rah. 
©uereiuo,  goo-dr-clie'no. 
©uerdon,  giu-'don. 
©uerilla,  ger-rll'lab. 
Guerin,  gwa-rabn'. 


©uerrero,  ghar-ra'ro. 

©ness,  gSs. 

©uettarda.  get-tar'dah. 

©  u  llaw.  guf-fau'. 

©uiana,  ge-ah'nah.  [ne. 

©iiiooiardini  .goo-et-ch  ar-de'- 
©nido  d'Arezzo,  goo-e'do 

©Ilienne.  ge-en'.  [dali-ret'so. 
©uildliall.  gfld'bawl. 
©uilloelie,  gwp-lOsb'. 

©  ii  i  I  lot  i  ne.  gil-lo-teen'. 

Guise  I  Kug  gIz- 
©in st,  |  Fr  geez_ 

©■lies,  gfilz. 

©  ui  o.  gu'io. 

(iiirge.  giirj. 

(i u rg  le.  gur'gl. 

©urjiin,  goor'jun. 

Gurney,  gur'ne. 

©  1 1  r  rail .  goor'rah . 
©ustavus,  gfie-ta'vbs. 

©list  OXO.  gil8-t.o'ZO. 

©iithric.  gutb're. 

©u  tta-percha.  gut'tah  part'- 
chab. 

©iittcnberg,  goot'ten-barg. 
©iittural.  gut'tdr-al. 
©uyon,  gl'Oti. 


II. 


Haal.  hahf. 

Haarlem,  hahr'lem.  [kor'pfis. 

Habeas  Corpus,  ha'be-as 
H  abend  ii  ill.  ba-bSn'dum. 
Haberdashery, hab-er-dash'- 
ur-e. 

Habergeon,  ba-b&r'je -Cn. 
Habersham,  hab'ur-slnim. 
Habiliment,  ha-bll'e-ment. 
Habit,  hab'it. 

Habitue,  a-blt-vo-a'. 
Haehette,  ash-tit'. 
Hacienda,  ah-the-en'dah. 
Hachnre.  hach'ur. 
Hackensack,  hak'n-sak. 
Hackle,  hak'l 
Haekney,  hak'ne. 

H adding ton.  had'ding-tun. 
Haddock,  had'duk. 

Haileln.  ab'deln. 
Hadersleben,  ah-darz-la'ben 
Hades,  lia'd  z 
Hadleigh.  bad'le. 

Had  rain  ant,  ah-drah-mOwt'. 
Hsecceity.  hek-se'e-te. 
Hsemachronte,hmn'ah-krom 
Haemapophysis,  hein-ah- 
pbf'o-sis. 

Haematoeele,  he-mSt'o-sal. 
Hiematozoa.  hem  ab-to-zo'ah 
Haemoptysis,  be-mop'te-sls. 
Haemorrhage,  heui'dr-iuj. 
Hiemus,  he'mus. 

HafHe,  haf'fl. 

Haiis.  ab'fiz. 

Hagar,  ha'gir. 

If  agon  lia eti,  ah'gSu-bak. 
Haggada.  liag'ga-dali. 

Hags  ;ai,  hag'ga-I. 
Hagiarcliy.  ha'je-ar-ke.  [fab. 
IBa^iau rapha.  h.t-je-og'mli- 

Ha^ioscopc,  ha'jc-o-akGp. 
Hsig'iie.  bag. 

If almeBiiaaiBi.  hah'naman. 
Hail,  hub 

1 1  a  i  ill  a  I  ii  r  i  a .  h  a  m  -a- 1  u  're-al  i  . 
Hainan,  lii-nahu'. 

Hakim.  ha'klm. 

Halberd,  h&l'burd. 

H a  1  b ers  tad  t ,  b  a  T b  a r-s t ;\t . 
Halcyon,  hul'se-on. 

1  I  aid  i  man  d ,  hu  l'de-iuand. 
Halesist.  hui'se-ab. 

Hal£vy,  ab-la-ve'.  [lias's  us. 

Halicarnassus,  hal-e-kar- 
Hal  icore,  hal'e-kor. 
Idalicutics.  hal-f-ku'tiks. 
llalio^raphy.  ba-le-Og'ra-fe. 
llaliotis.  ha-li'o-tis. 

Hal  lam,  h.iriam, 

Halle,  hal  la. 

Halleck.  bal'lek. 

Halley,  hal'l© 

Halloween,  bario-een. 
Hallnei  nation,  hal-lu*Be-na'- 
Halinstadt,  halm'stat.  [»buu. 
Halo,  ba^lo. 

Halogen,  hal'o-jeu. 

Haloiil,  ha'loitl. 

Haloscone,  ha'lo-skop. 
Halstead,  hal 'cited. 

Halt,  hawlt. 
llalton.  hawl'tun. 

Halve,  babv. 

Hamadan.  hani-a-dAn'. 
Hamadryad,  bam-a-drl-ad. 
Hamburg:,  bam'boorg. 
Haines,  hamz. 

Hamilcar.  bab-rnirkir 
Hamilton,  bam'H-tun. 
Hammock,  bam'mok. 
Hampden,  bamp'd^n. 
Hamper,  hampbr. 
Hampshire,  bimp'sbur. 
Hampstead,  bauip'sted. 


Hamster,  ham'star. 
HacnnBose,  bam'u-loz. 
Hananiali.  han-a-ni'ah. 

If  ana  per,  ban'a-pur. 

If andel,  baD'dfl.  [chif. 

HamSkereliief,  baugk'ur- 
IfaiMlNel,  lian'sl. 
HaiulHOine.  ban'sum. 
Han^-Telie^Mi.  bang-cboo'. 
Han-kian^.  ban-ki'aug. 
Hankie,  bang'kl 
Hannibal,  hau'iie-bal. 
Hanover.  ban'o-v8r. 
lia  nsa,  ban 'sab. 
liapslnir^-,  babz'boorg.  [nut'. 
If  a  rd  i  can  n  t  e,  har-de-kah- 

If aril  i n ”  o,  bard'ing. 
Harem.  lnViein. 

Ha r leek,  bar'lek. 
Harleiinin,  bar'le-kwln. 
Harlingen,  har'ling-en. 
Harmaline,  har'ma-lin. 
liar  mat  tan.  har-mat'tan. 

H a rm ml i u«,  b.i r-mo'de-us. 
Harmon  iea.  bar-mon'e-kah. 
Harmon inin,  har-mo'ne-um. 
Harinotome.  har'mo-tom. 
Harolil.  bar'old. 

Harou  n  -  al  -  Rashid,  ak- 
roon  -ah r-rah-sbed'. 

Harpax.  Imr'paks. 

Harper,  bar'pur. 
llarpin^s.  barp'ingz. 
liar  poe  r  a  I  <»s,  iiar-pok'ra-teez 
Harpy,  har'pe. 

Harrier,  bar're-ur. 
Harrington,  hilr'rlng-tun. 
Harrowing:,  har'ro-ing. 
Hartlepool,  bir'tl-pool. 
Hartley,  bart'le. 

Hartz.  habi  ts.  [ska'rum 

H arum  - scarnm.  ha'rum- 
llarnspiee,  lia-rus'pls. 
Harvard,  bar'vard. 
Harwieli,  har'rij. 

If  asd i  n  hal,  has'droo-bal. 
Hashish,  hash'eesh. 
Hasselt,  has'selt. 
llastati,  has-ta'ti. 

Haste,  bast. 

Hastings,  bas'tlngz. 
Hatches,  hach'iz. 

Hatteias.  hat'te-ras. 
Hanerite,  bow'ur-it. 

1  laugh,  haw. 

Haulm,  bawm. 

Hanrient,  baw're-fint. 
Hanssman  n.  liows'man. 
Hauteur,  bo-toor'. 

IS  a  \  ana,  liab-vau'ah. 
Havelock,  lihv'lOk. 
Haverliill.  liav'r-hil. 
llavildar.  liav'il-dar.  [grabs'. 
Havre  de  ©race,  ah'vr  da 
llav  resae,  liav'ur-sak. 
Hawse,  liawz. 

Haydn,  ha'dn. 
llaydon,  lia'dun. 
Hayesine,  haz'iu. 

Hayne,  han. 

Jlayti,  ha'te. 

Hazel,  ha'zl. 

Hazlitt,  hiz'llt. 

Heading:,  bSd'Tng. 
Healfang-,  hel'fang. 
Hearken,  hark'u. 

Heath,  heth. 

H  e  bd  o  m  ad  a  1 ,  hS  b-dOm  'a-d  al . 
Heber,  be'btir. 

Hebert,  a-bar'. 
Hebetation,  U6b-e-ta'sliun. 
Hebetinc,  hSb'e-tiu, 
Hebraism,  ho'bra-i*m, 
Hebron,  he'brfin. 

Hecate,  hek'a-te, 


Heeatompedon,  hek-a-tom'- 
Heela.lit'k'lah.  [pe-don. 

Hectare,  hek'tar. 
Hedeoma.  bed-e-o'mah. 
Heilera.  Iie-de'rah. 

Hedge,  liej. 
lfeilonism,  he'du n-izm. 
Hedy otis.  liSd-e-o'tls. 
Heilyphane.  hed'e-fun. 
Hedy sa rnin,  he-dls'a-rum. 
Hegel,  ha'gel. 

Hegira,  lm-ji'rah. 
Heighten,  lilt'll. 

Heine,  lii'na. 

Heinous.  li.Vnus. 
Heintzelman,  hnit'zl-man. 
Ifeister.  hin'tur. 
Heidelberg,  lu'del-burg. 

Hel  en,  hdl'en. 

Helena,  lie-le'nab. 

Heliac.  lie'le-ak. 

Hel iant  hits,  he-le-;\n'thus. 

11  elielirysiim,  bel-e-kri'sum. 
Helieidsr,  be-lis'e-de. 
Ilelicoiil.  bel'e-koid. 
Helicon,  h&l'e-kbn. 

Hel igola lid.  bel'e-go-land. 

H  e  1  i  oce  n  t  r  i  e,  be- le-o-sen'- 

trik. 

Helaocli mine,  be'le-o-krom. 
lleliodorns.  Iie-le  o-do'rus. 
Heliopolis,  he-le-op'o-lis. 
Helioscope,  be'le-u-skop. 

Hel  lot  rojns  ho'le-o-tiup. 
Helix.  Im'liks.  [tbt're-um. 
Helladot  b  eriu  m.  bel-la-du- 
Hellas.  lml'las. 

Hellebore,  li81'le-bor 
Hellespont.  Ii&l'les-pbut. 
Helmholtz,  li8lm  holts. 
Helmintliag-ogiie.liel-mln'- 
lleloise,  a-lo-Sz'  [tlia-gog. 

llelonias.  he-lo'n«-as. 
Helots,  hel 'fits. 
Helsingfors.  bSI'slng-forz. 
Helvellyn.  bel-veriin. 
Helvetia.  hSl-ve'slie-ah. 
Helvoetslnys,  hel-voot-slois'. 
Hem  achate,  hem'a-kat. 
Hemadyiiamometer,Uein- 
a -din-a-mbm'e-iur. 

Hemaiis,  ht'rn'anz.  [sis. 

Hemat emesis,  hein-a-tOm'e- 
Hematite,  hem'a-tit. 
Hematocele,  hSm'a-to-sel. 
Hem  ataxy  1  in,  hem-a-toks'e- 
lin. 

Hematuria,  hem-a-tu're-ah. 
Hemeralopia,  hem-e-rah  lo'- 
pe-ab. 

Hemieronia.  hem-i-krn'ne-ah 
Hemidesmns.beiu-e-dez'niiis 
Hemigamoiis,  be-mlg'a-niQs. 
Heniiptera,  he-mip'tur-ah. 
Hemitrope,  hem'e-trOp. 
Henault,  a-no'. 
Hendecagon.  h8n-dek'a-g6n. 
Hengist,  beng'gist. 

H  enrietta.  hen-re-et'tali.  [se-e. 
llensloviacejc.  ben-slo-ve-a'- 
Hepatiea,  hc-p&t'e-kab. 
Hepatitis.  Iiep-a-ti'tis. 
Hepatocele.  be-pat'o-sel. 
llrpli.Tstion.  be  fcs'tc-oii. 
lleptagy  nia.  bep-tab-jin'yfib. 
He  plain  cron,  h6p-t  a  in 'o-r  On. 
ll<‘pt:in<t ri;i.  Iiep-tan'dre-ab. 
llerael<‘».  ber-ab-kle  all. 

1 1 eracl ida*.  he-rak'b--do. 
Herael i  t  ns,  ber-ab-kli'tus. 
Herahlry,  b6r'ald-re. 

Herat,  bo'rat. 

Herbage,  hurb'aj. 
Herbarium,  bur-ba're'um. 
Herbert,  bur'burt. 
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Herborization,  liurb-o-re- 
za'ebun.  [um. 

Herenlaneiim.  b6r-ku-la'ue- 
llercy  nian,  bfer-sin'e-fn. 
Herder,  her'dur. 

Hereby,  her'bi.  [nient. 

Hereditament,  her-e-dit'a- 
Herefordl,  ber'e-furd. 
Heresy,  ln&r'e-se. 

Heretoeh,  bfer'e-tok. 
Heriot.  hfer'e-ot. 

Herkimer,  her'ke-mur. 

Her  maiulad,  ber-man'dabd. 
Hernia  nos.  ber-man'yos. 
Henna nstadt,  her'inan-stat. 
Hermeneutics.  bur-m«*-uu'- 
tlks.  [her'mez  trls-me-jis'tus. 
Hermes  Trismegistns. 
Hermoda c t y  1  e,  her-mod;ik'- 
Hermon,  ber'mon.  [til. 

Hernia,  her'ne-ah. 

1 1  e  r  n  os  a  n  d ,  he  r'lio-sab  n  d. 
Herod,  ber'od. 

H  e  i*o<  I  i  as ,  1 1  e-ro'de-&8. 
IBcrodot  ns,  he-rod'o-tus. 
H<kr4iine,  ber'o-in. 
llerim.  her'On  or  hern. 

1 1 4*  rod  log  is  t.  he-ro-dl'o-jist. 
Il4‘rp4‘tol4»gy.  ber-pe-tol'o-je. 
Il<‘i*r4‘ra.  er-ra'rab 
Hers.  hurz. 

Il4krstal,  ber'stal. 

II <-rn Ii.  ber'u-li. 

Hertz,  lierts. 

1 1 4*si4&<l .  be'sbe-od. 

H<ksione,  he-si'o-ne. 
Il<ksitati4>n,  b ez-e-ta'sh un . 
IIesp4kri4l4‘s.  hes-per'e-dez. 
Hesperiili  mil.  bes-per-id'- 
Hesse,  b6ss.  [yum. 

11  ct serin,  be-te're-ah. 
Heteroclite.  bet'er-o-klTt. 
lleteriMliix.  bet'er-o-doks 
Heterog4»nesis,het-er-o-jen'- 
e-8i8. 

Hexameter,  beks-ani'e-tur. 
Hexanilria,  beks-an'dre-ab. 
II  exsiplsi.  beks'ali-plab. 

1 1 ey  w 4io<l ,  ba'wud. 

II  4*z4*k  isih.  hez-e-ki'ah. 

11  ia vvassee.  lii-ab-wOs'se. 

11  i  berna4‘ii Inin,  bi-ber-nnk'- 
11  i  born  ia, )iT-ber'ne-ab.[u-luin. 
IIi<  <-ius  Doeeeus,  hik'she- 
U8  dok'sbe-ue. 

II  ii  ooiigh.  bik'kup. 
Hiilsilgo,  e-dal'go. 

Hiileons.  bid'e-us. 

11  iersieinm.  hi-e-ra'she-hm. 
Hiero,  lii'e-ro. 

Hieroeliloa.  bi-e-rok'lo-ah. 
llicrom  million,  bi-e-rom'- 
ne-mOn. 

II ierimy inns,  bi-e-rou'e-mus. 
Hilariim.  lii-la're-on. 

H  i  la  ry,  hil'a-re.  [boorg-how'zn. 

II  i  I  <  3  bn  rglia  use  n.  hilt- 

II  i  l4lebraii4l.  hil'de-brand. 
Hi  Inin  ,  bi'luni. 

H  i  nisi  lay  as.  him-ati  la'yabz. 
II i man t4»pus.  bi-man'to-pus. 
llimyarii*.  liiiu-yar'ik.  [brook. 
H  i  ill'll  in  brook,  biuch'in- 

Hincmar,  hiDgk'mar. 

Hind  hind. 

Himioo.  hin-doo. 
Hindostan,  bin-doo-stahn'. 
Hipparcliia.  hip-pitr'ke-ah. 
Hippias,  hip'pe-as. 

H i ppoea m pi,  hip-po-kkni'pi. 
Hippneasf  anese,  hlp-po-kiis- 
ta'ne-e. 

Hippocras.  lilp'po-kras. 

Hi  ppoe  rates,  bip-pdk  'ra-teez. 
llippocrene,  hlp-po-kie'ne. 


©uzntan,  gootli'man. 
©lizzie,  guz'zl. 

©walior,  gwah'lc-Or. 

©y  be,  jib. 

©y  in  nasi  arch,  jlni-na'ze-irk. 
©ym nas ties,  jim-nks'tiks. 
©y  mnema.  jim-ne'mab. 
©yiniioeladiisjlm-nok'la-dtis 
©y  m nogens,  jim'uo-jenz. 
©ymnosophitap.  jini-uo-sof'- 
©ymnote,  jlm'uot.  [c-te. 
©y  nseeenm,  jiu-e-se'iim. 
©yntceocraeyjiii-c-kOk'ra-ee 
©y nandria.  jin  an'dre-ab. 

©  y  n  eocracy.  je-nok'ru-se. 

©y  no  base,  jin'o  has. 
©ynceeinni,  je-ne'se-um. 

©  y  p;c  tos,  je-pe'tos. 

< ;  y  psogr apliy ,  j ip-sbg'ra-fe. 
ti.vpsy.  jlp'sc. 

©y  raean  t  h  ns.  ji  r-akan'thus. 
©y  rat  ion,  ji-ra'shun. 
©yrinidtc,  je-rinV-de. 
©yrolepsis.  jir-o-lep'sis. 
©yrolite,  jir'n-lit. 

<«  y  rom  a  ncy,  jir-o-miin'se. 

©y  roseope.  ji'ro-skop. 
©ynlai,  joo'li. 


Hippodamia,  bip-po-da'me- 
ab. 

Hippodrome,  liip'po-drom. 
Hippolytns,  liip-pOl'e-ttis. 

H  ipponyx.  hip'po-uiks. 

H  ippopotamns.  bip-po-pOt'- 
Hippnrie.  bip-pu'rik.  [a-mus. 
Hiram,  lil'ram. 

11  ■  reine,  hii’siu. 

Hi  rnii4lo,  hi-run'do. 
Ilisl4>pite.  bie'lop-it. 

II ispsin isi,  bi8-pa'ne-ah. 

13  ispiil.  Iiis'pid 
II  iniiigeny.  liis-toj'e-ue. 

H isf 4>ri4>graphy,  bis-to-re- 
Og'ra-fe. 

Histrionic,  bls-tre-on'ik. 

II itch.  Inch. 

H ittitcsy  bit'tits. 
H4iang-h4>,  bo-ang-bo'. 

BBoar,  lior. 

19  4tibh4tnBa.  bob'be-mah. 
IBiibbes.  liOl.z. 
H4>hhl<‘4leli4»y.b0b-bl-de-boi'. 
II  4M*llS-p4M*IIS.  bo'kus  po  kii8. 
Il4iter,  bo  fur. 

Il4>gsirtli.  bo'gArth.  [den. 

]l4>lienliii4!4*n,  bo-ben-lin'- 
Il4>i4len,  lioi'dn. 

El  ol  )>4‘i  n.  bol'bin. 

Il4>lcns.  bol-kus. 

1 1 41 1 1  o,  hol-lo'. 

Il4>ll4»xv.  borio. 

Cl4»lni,  bom. 

H 4>l4>c«ins t ,  hol'o-ka\v8t. 
H4>l4>fernes,  bol-o-fur'neez. 
ll4ilo|>tychins,  bo)  op-tik'e- 
bs.  [risb'fis. 

ll4»losericeons.  bo-lo-se- 
Hol4»l  Imria.  liOl-o-tliu're-ab. 
lfi4>Iston.  bol'stnn. 

1 1  oly  i*oo4i.  bol'e-rood.  (re-tih. 
1 1 4»iii4e4Mii<> ria.  ho-ine-o-nie'- 
1 1 4iin  4e4>pa tliy,  bo-me-op'uli- 
the. 

Himiieozoic.  bo-nie-o  zo'ik. 
Homog4‘iie4Mis,lio-n)e'je-nu9. 
ll4mioi4>ptoton,  lio-nio-e-op'- 
to-ton.  [zlian. 

llomiiiousian,  lio-mo-oo'- 
]l4>m4>logy,  bo-mOl'o-je. 
Ibmionym,  bom'o-nim. 
IBomoty  p4‘.  bom'o-tip.  [lug. 
1 1 4)in n n c n  1  ns,  lio-ui u ng'ku- 
18  4>ii a  ii,  bo-nan', 
llonila,  bon'd  all. 
Honduras,  bou-doo'raa. 
Hone,  hon. 

Honey,  bun'e. 

Him II <‘iir.  On(g)-flur'. 

II  4)ii4)l  ii  In,  bon-o-loo')oo. 
Il4m4)rariiim,  lion-o-ra're-Cim 
Il4)ii4>riiis,  bo-no're-UH. 

11 4)ii4>r.  ou'ur. 

1 1  4)4)p04*.  llOOp'oO. 

Il4>4»sie.  boo'sik. 

Hopk  ins,  hop'kiuz. 
Horace.  Iior'as. 

Il4>rse,  bo're. 

Il4)i*ary.  bo'ra-re. 

Il4)ratii.  ho-ra'she-i. 

II  orde,  hord. 

Hurileine,  hor'de-In. 
Hor.lenm.  hnr'de-uni. 
Horizon,  ho-ri'-zon. 
Hornblende.  liOiD'blSnd. 
Hornito.  or-ne'to. 
Horologium,  hOr-o-lo'je-tun. 
Horology,  bo-iol'o-jc. 
Horoscope,  hor'o-skop. 
Horripilation,  liOr-rip-e-la'- 
Hortense,  or-tonz'.  [shim. 
Hortensins,  hfir-t8n'slius. 
Horticulture  biir-te-kult'j  ur 
Hortnlan,  hort'j  u-lim. 


HORU 


JUJU 


Horns,  ho'r&s. 

Hosanna,  ho-z&n'nah. 
Hosea,  ho-se'ali. 

Hospice,  hds'pla. 

Hornier,  hOs'mur. 

H  ospitiu m,  lius-plsll'y  um. 
lfospodar,  hos'po-dahr. 
Host,  host. 

Hostile.  luVtll. 

H  ottentots, 

Homlon,  oo-dou(g)'. 
llouri,  liowr'e. 

Housa ionic,  hoo-sah-tOn'Ik. 
Hoiassa,  hoos'sah. 
lloussaye,  oos-sa'. 
Houston,  liu'stun. 

Hovel,  hflv'l. 

Howe,  how. 

11  uhert,  li Q'brirt. 

Hiibneri  te.  hoob'ntir-tt. 
Huckster,  huk'stur. 
Huddle,  litid'dl. 

Hudib  ras,  h  u'de-bras. 
li  utiles,  huz. 


Iambic,  i-am'bik. 
larbas,  i-ir'has. 

Iatralipt  ic,  i-a-trah-iip'tik. 
Iberian,  i-be're-au. 
Ibiapaba,  eeb-yah-pah'bah. 
Ibis,  i'bis. 

Ibrahim,  ib-rah-eem'. 

Ibrail,  o'bral. 

Ibizan,  Ib'zau. 

Icarus,  ik'ah-rhs. 

Iceland,  ls'l&nd.  [e-de. 

Ich  nenmouidie,  ik-nu-mon'- 
1c  linn  logy.  lk-uol'o-je. 
Ichthyology,  Ik-tbu-01'o-je. 
Icicle,  I'se-kl. 

Icilius,  i-sil'e-Eis. 
lconology.  i-ko-nOl'o-je. 
Icosanilria,  Ik-o-san'dre-ah. 
Ida.  i Mali 
Idaho,  i'dali-o. 

Identity,  i-den'te-te. 
Idiopathy,  Id-e-op'a-the. 
Idiotism.  Id'e-ot-izui . 
Idleness,  i'dl-nSs. 

Idocrase,  Id'o-kras. 

Idria.  Id're-ah. 

Idyl.  l'dil  or  Id'll. 

Igarape,  e-gar'a-pa. 

■glau,  lg'low. 

Ignis  Fat  nits,  ig-uis  fat'u-us. 
Ignition,  ig-iilsh'bu. 
Ignoble,  Ig-iio'bl. 
Ignominy,  ig-no-niin'e. 
Ignoramus.  Ig-nu-ra'in&s. 
Ignorant  i nes.  ig-uo-rau'tinz. 
Iguana,  e-gwabnab. 
Ildelbnso,  ul-da-fon'so. 
Ileum,  il'e-uin. 

Ilex,  risks. 

II tabasco.  Il-Iab-bas'ko. 

II  lapse,  Il-Iaps'. 
Illeccbracete,il-Ie-se-bra'se-e. 
lllect  Vilaine, 6!  a  ve-lan'. 
liter,  ll'lur. 

Illicilim.  Il-lisb'y&m. 
Illision,  Il-lizh'un. 

Illinois,  ildin-oi'. 
Illuminati.  i  1-1  u  -me-na'te. 
Illusion.  Il-lQ'zliun. 
Illustration,  Il-lus-tra'shun. 
Illyria,  Il-llr'e-ah. 

Ilori,  e-lo're. 

Ilvaite,  Il'va-it. 
linage,  Im'Sj.  [shun. 

Imagination,  Im-aj-e-na'- 
Imago,  i-ma'go. 


Jaal,  jahl. 

Jabal,  ja'b&l. 

Jabary,  ah-bah-re'. 
.labiru.  jab-e-roo'. 
Jacamar,  j.ik'a-mar. 
Jacana,  ja-ka'uah. 
Jacinto,  ab-seen'to. 
Jackal,  jak'awl. 
Jackanapes,  jak'a-napz. 
Jackson,  jak'sun. 

Jacobi,  yali-ko-be'. 
Jacobin.  jakVbiu. 
Jacobus,  ja-ko'1.  do 

Jaconet.  jak'o-n8t. 
Jacquard.  zhah-kahr'. 
Jacqueline,  zbak-lsn'. 
Jacquerie,  zhak-ro'. 

Jaeti  ta !  i  OI1 ,  jak-to-ta'sh  ti  n . 
Jalfa.  j.iffah. 

Jagclloa.  yah-gel'lfln. 
Jaggery,  jftg'gre. 
Jaguar,  jag-u-ar'. 

Jalap,  j SI'S,.. 

J amai  ca,  ja-ma'kah. 
Jamb.  jinn. 

Jangle,  jaug'gl. 

Jan  in,  zba-nahu'. 
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Hugo,  Rne-  h"'?0- 
”  ’  ( Fr.  oo'go. 
Humanity,  hu-mfin'e-te. 

II  u  nihold  t.  hum'bolt. 
Hume,  yoom.  [slum. 

II  ii  meet  at  ion .  h  u-mek-ta'- 
IHiiinerus,  hu'me-rus. 

IS  timidity,  hu-mid'e-te. 

11  ii  m  i  1  iat  ion,  hu-mil-e-a'- 

IHiimite.  hu'uilt.  [shun 

II  n  in  mock,  hum'muk. 
li  is  in  n  Ins.  liu'niu-lQs. 
Hii-naiis  hoo-nftn'. 

1 1  n  n  g  a  ry ,  hu ng'gah-re. 

HI  linger,  hung'gur. 

II  unniades,  huii'ne-a-deez. 
Sin  ra.  hu'ruh. 

Hurd  war.  hoord'wor. 
Huron.  hu'ron. 

1 1 1 1 1*  i*  i ca  1 1  e .  lift r're-kan . 

IB  un  y.  hur're. 

11  iishaml.  huz'haud. 
Hussar,  hftz-ziir'. 

Hussites,  hus'sitz. 


Hustle,  hus'l. 

Hutcheson,  hucli'e-sun. 
Huttcn,  hoot't£u. 

IE  ii  t  Ion.  hut'tn 
Hiiyssenite.  liT'«en-Tt. 

Dly  acint li.  hi'a-sinth. 

II y sen  a,  hi-e'nnh. 

H  y  a  lea.  hi-a-le'ah. 

Hy  alcsconce,  hi-a-lSs'sgns. 
Hyal  ine,  lii'a-lin. 
llyalophanc,  bi'al-o-fan. 
Hybrid,  hlb'rid. 

Hydatitl.  hid'a-tid. 

Hyde,  hid. 

Hyderabad.  liT-diir-iili-bad'. 

II  yd  nocar  pus,  hid-no-kar'- 
Ilydra,  hi'drah.  [pus. 

1 1  y  <1  ra  ii  1  i  c,  h  i-d  ra  w'l  i  k 
Hy  dreu  tcrocrlc,  hi-drgn- 
H  Hydride.  hi'drid.  [ter'o-sCd. 
1 1  y  <1  roc  a  r  <1  i  a .  h  I-d  ro-k  ar 'de- 
Hydrocele.  hi'dro-sel.  [ah. 
Iiydrochceriis.  hwlrok'e-rfts 
Hydrogen,  hi'dro-jen. 


Hydroidse.  hi-dro'p-de. 
Hydrometer,  hi-drom'e-tftr. 
II  y <1  ropat  liy,  hi-drop'a-the. 
Ilyd  rophacie.  hi'dro-fan.  [ah. 
Hydrophohisi,  hi-dro-fo'be- 
Ilydrophy  tology ,  hi-dro-tu- 
toTo-je. 

Hyiflrostatic.  hi-dro-stat'ik. 
11  y  d  rot  a  lei  to.  hi-<lro-t:.lVit. 
Hyd  rozincitik,  hi-dru-zlngk  - 
Ilyrrcs.  Ii**-.rir'.  [it. 

1 1  y  e  t  oy-  raph.  h  i-et'o-gra  f 
Hyi  leosau  rns,hi-le-o-sa\y/ru8 
Hyllus.  hil'lus 
llyloiilsc,  hi-lo'e-de. 
Hylozoism.  lii-lu-zoJzin. 

Hy  men.  liI'nitMi. 

II  y  met  (us.  hi-m£t'tus. 
Hyoid,  lii'oid. 
Hy'oscyamiis.  hi-o-si'a-rnhs. 
Hypan  thin  m, hi-pan'the-um 
11  y  per  ho  la.  hi-pur'ho-lnh. 

Ily pcrcatliarsis,  hi-pfir-ka- 
thar'sis. 


Ifyperidcs.  hi-per'o-fleez. 

Hy  pert  rophy,  hi-pui'tro-fe. 
Hyphen,  hi 'ton. 

ID y  pilot  ism,  hip'uo-tizm. 

1E.>  po€*aust.  lup'o-kawBt. 
Hypochondria,  lup-o-k6n- 
dr<  -.ili 

Hypochondriasis,  hip-o- 

kun-dri'a-siH 

Hypocrisy.  lu--pCk'ra-se. 

Hy  po^aslriuni,  hip-o-gas- 

tre-Qm. 

1 1  y  pug  Intis,  hi  p-o-glu't  Is. 
**y  jiopyon.  hi-po  pe-i  n. 
Hypothc«*a.  lu-prthV-Uah. 
Hy  |>ol  lieu  use.  hi-pothV-nue. 
Hypothesis.  hi-p<  th'e-sis. 
Hy  ps;ci<hr,  hip-«(*'i-de. 

ID. V rax.  hi'rakH. 

Hy  rcan ia,  h  ur-ka'ne-ah. 
Hyson.  Ill's un. 
liyssopus.  hl8'80-pU8. 
filyslcria.  his-te'ro-ah. 

Hyst r iciila*,  his-tris'e-de. 


I. 


1  man m.  e-mawm', 
lml>cciUk,  Im'he-sil. 
Imbricate,  im'hro-kat. 
Imbroglio,  1m  hrol'yo. 

I  an  it  at  ion.  ini-c-tii'siiun. 
Immerse,  im-iniirj'.  [shun. 

Iiiimi^  ra  I  ion.  ini-nie-gra'- 
I m mission,  im-mish'un. 
Immunity,  lin-mu  ne-te. 

I  in  pad.  im'pakt  and  im-pakt'. 
I  in  pas  to.  Im-pas'to.  [ah. 

Imperatoria.  ini-per-a-to'n*- 
Imperious,  im-pe  re-iis.  |  liens. 
Impertinence,  1111-pur  te- 
1  in  pervious.  Im-pur've-us. 
Ini|>eti^o,  im-pet'e-gu. 
Impetus,  lm'pe-t us. 
Implicit,  lin-plis'it. 
linplicat ion.  hn-ple-ka'shun. 
1  m pi uv iu m,  ini-ploo've-uin. 
Importune  Im -pur-tun'. 
Imposition,  Im-po-zlsh'un. 

1  in  press  ion,  im-prfesh'un. 
Inipriinatii r,  im-pri-ma'tur. 
Imprimis,  iiu-pri'uiis. 
Improvement,  lin-proov'- 
nient.  [ve-sa-io'ro. 

Improv  visatore.  im-prOv- 
I  in  pro  v  v  isa trice,  im-prOv- 
ve-sa-tre'chah. 

Impulsion,  im-ptil'shlin. 
Imputation,  lni-pn-ta'shun. 

I  u  a  mo  rata,  in-a-mOr'e-tah. 

In  articulo  morlis,  in  nr- 
lucest,  In'sest.  [tik'u-lo  mor'tis. 
Inchhalil,  lnch'bawld. 
Incision,  in-sizli'un. 

I  nc  ltts ion,  lu-klu'zhun. 

I nco^nita.  ln-kug'ne-tah. 
Incubus,  In'kii-bQs. 

1  ncunabii la.  in-ku-niU/u-lah. 
Incursion,  In-kur'shftn. 

1  iidemn i ty,  In-dem'ne-te. 
Iudcbteii,  in-det'Od. 

Imlia,  In 'de-ali. 

Indiana,  in-de-ali'nah.  [Us. 
Indianapolis,  In-de-an-ai»'o- 
I  ml  icat  ion.  In-de-ka'shun. 
Indicia,  in-dish'e-ati. 

Indict,  In-dlt'. 

I  ml  in  in,  in'de-um.  [al'e-te. 

Individuality.  In-de-vid-u- 
Iudre  et  I^oirc,  alin-dr  a 
lwawr'. 

I  ml  net  ion,  In-dQk'shun. 
Indulgence,  In  dul'jenz. 


J an  i ssa  r i  cs.  j .1  n  Vza-rlz. 
Janitor,  jan'e-tor. 

Jan  ii  a  r  i  us,  jan-u-a're-us. 
Janus,  ja'nus. 

Japan,  ja-pftn'. 

J  a  pile  til,  ja'feth. 

Japu,  ah-poo'. 

J araraca,  jar-a-rah'kah. 
Jardiniere,  zli&r-dan-yar'. 
Jargon i  11  in,  jnr-go'ne-uni . 
Jarnac,  zhar'nak. 

Jasher.  ja'shur. 

Jasmine,  jaz'mln. 

Jason,  ja'sSn. 

Jasper,  jas'pur. 

Jatroplia.  jAt'ro-fali. 

Java,  jali'vah. 

Javelin,  jav'e-lin. 

Jean,  zhun. 

Jeba,  je'bah. 

Jclmsitcs,  jeb'u-zlts. 

J  econiali,  ja-ko'ne-ah. 
Jetlries,  jcd'lriz. 
Jeliangliir,  je-liahn-geer'. 

J ehoahaz,  je-lio'ah-az. 
Jelioia  k  i  in,  je-hoi'ah-klm. 

J  elioshapliat,  je-hosh'ah-filt. 


ImlusiuiiD,  in-du'se-Um. 

I  ml  list  ry,  In'du6-tre. 

I  ne ha* iat  coil.  in-e-hre-a'shOn. 
Inept  it  ndc.  in-§p'ti-tud. 
Inertia,  In-^r'she-ah. 

I  n  la  my,  !n'fa-nie. 

Infanta,  ln-fau'tah. 

I  n  taut  ry.  In'fant-re. 
Inleria*,  in-fe're-e. 

I  si  flat  ion.  iii-fla'shuu. 

I u lli»et iou,  in-tlek'sh tin. 

I  ii  Iflueuza,  ln-tloo-en'zah. 

1  n Iralapsariau.  In-lrah-lAp- 
sa're-an. 

1  n  In  rca t ion .  in -t'u r-ka'sh un. 
lnt'nsoria.  ln-tu-so're-ah. 
lii^enio.  iu-je'ne-o. 
Ingenuous,  ln-jen'u-ua'. 
In^ersoll.  ing'ger-sol. 
Ingredient,  In-gre  'de-e  ut. 
Ingres,  ahngr. 

Illyrians,  ing'gre-anz. 

Ingiil.  in'gool. 

Inlii  hit  ion.  in-hi-bish'un. 
Inhume,  in-hum'. 

Inia,  in'e-ah. 

Initial,  ln'isli-al. 

1  n  n  ishofi n.  Iu-nis-ho'fIn. 
Innocence,  lu'no-sens. 

I  n nocuous.  In-uok'u-us. 

1  n  nomiiiatii m ,  in-nom-in-a'- 
tum. 

Innovation.  In-no-va'shun. 
Innsprtick,  ins'prook. 
Innuendo,  In-u-eu'do. 

I  no,  i'no. 

Insane,  In-san/ 

I  nsa  t  i  a  hi  I  i  t  y ,  ln-sa-slie-a- 

bil'e-te. 

Insect,  In'sekt. 

Inscssorcs,  In-s^s'eo-rez. 
Insiil ions,  lu-eld'e-us. 
Insignia,  in-slg'ne-ah. 
Insolation,  In-so-la'ahiin. 

I nsolvency,  In-sOl'ven-se. 
Inspcxiiniis,  ln-spek'^e-niris. 
Instantaneous,  In-stan-ta'- 
ne-u8. 

I n star  omniiim,  in-star  om'- 
ne-uin. 

In  statu  quo.  in  stat'u  kwo. 
Insterburg:,  Inz'ter-boorg. 
Instinct,  In'Btiugkt. 
Institution,  In-ste-tu'shun. 

I nsu ranee.  in-8hoor'Ans. 
Insurgency,  iu-sur'jeu-se. 


I  nsu  rrection,  ln-sur-rgk'- 
Iutaglio,  In-tahl'yo.  [shun. 
Integration,  in-te-gra'shun. 

I  ntcriliction.  in-tor-dlk'shun 
Interim,  In-ter'ini. 

I iiterlachen.  In-ter-lak'en. 
Inter  nos.  In'ter  nOa. 
Interpellation,  in-ter  p61- 
la'flliun. 

Intern  uneio.in-ter-iiun'she-o 
I n terreg  ii u m  In-ter-reg'n uni 
Interspersion.  in-ter-spur'- 
Interstice,  in'ter-siis.  [shun. 
I  ntertrigo,  In-tfer'tie-go. 
Intervention  ln-ter-ven'shhn 
Intestine.  Iii-tfes'tln. 

Inti  macy ,  ln-te-ma'se. 
Intoxication,  ln-toks  e-ka'- 
I  nt  rail  os,  In-tra'dus.  [shim. 

In  transitu.  In  tran'si-tu. 
Intrepid.  In-trep'id. 

Introit,  in-tro'it. 
Intromissiou.in-trn-niisli'un 
Intus  suscept  ion,  ln-tus 
8h8-8ep'shuu, 

Inulin,  In'u-lin. 

In  vacuo,  in  vak'u-o. 
Invaliil.  In'va-lid. 
Invention.  In-vAn'shun. 
Inverness,  in-vur-nes'. 

1  n  version,  In-vCtr'shun. 

I  n  vest  i  t  ii  re,  in-vest'i-tur. 
Involucre,  in-vo-1  u'kr. 
Involve,  In-volv'. 
lo,  i'o. 

loil ine,  i'o-dln. 

Iole,  i'o-le. 

Ionia,  i'o-ne-ali. 

Ioaaidiuni,  i-o-nid'e-um. 
lot  a,  i-o'tali. 

Iowa,  i'o-wah. 

Iphigenia.  !f-e-je'ne-ah. 
Ipsamhool.  lp-sarn-boor. 
Ipse  ilixit,  Ip'se  diks-U. 
Ipsus.  lp'sns. 

Irascible,  i-ras'se-bl. 

Irbit,  ur'bit. 

I relaml,  Ir'land. 

I  I'ensciis,  Ir-e-ne'u8. 

Irene,  i-re'ne. 

I  ret  on,  Ir'tuii. 

Iriartea.  Ir-e-ar'tp-ah. 
Iriiliseenee,  Ir-e-dis'8dns. 

I  rid  in  in.  i-rid'e-um. 
Iriilosniine,  Ir-e-dSs'min. 
Iris,  i'ris. 


J, 


Jphovah,  je-lio'vah. 
Jejune,  je-jiin'. 
Jelalabad.  jel-il-a-biid'. 
Jelitz,  ja’Hts. 

J  el  laoh  it'll.  yel'Iali-kik. 
Jem  ilia  r.  jem'eMahr. 
Jeofail.  jSf'fal. 
Jeopanly.  jep'ard-e. 
Jerboa,  jer-bo'ah. 
Jeremiah,  jer-e-mi'ah. 
Jerk,  jurk. 

Jeroboam.  jSr-o-'-o'im. 

_  (  linir.  je-rOni'. 

Jerome,  |  Kl-  xha-rOm'. 

Jerrolil.  jSr'rOld. 

Jerse.v.  jur'zc. 
Jerusalem,  je-mo'sa-lem. 
Jessamine,  jes'sa-iniu. 
Jesse,  jes'se. 

Jessiea,  J6s'se-kah. 
Jesuit.  j6z'u-it. 

Jesus  <  lirist.  je'zus  krxst. 
Jet  il'eau.  jit  do'. 
Jeterus,  jet'e-rus. 

Jetlee,  jftt'te. 

Jewel,  joo'il. 

.lews,  jooz. 


Jezebel,  jez'e-bfil. 

Jbausi,  jahn-sc'. 

Jhelum,  jc'lum. 

Jiddah,  jid'dah. 

J  i  is  tf  a  ni  a r ee ,  j  Tg-gah-m  a-ree '. 
Jingle,  jing'gl. 

Joachim,  jo'ah-kliu. 

Joan,  jon. 

Joanna,  jo-tin 'nab. 

Job,  job  and  job. 

Joeasta.  jo-kfts'tah. 
Jocelyn.  jos'e-IIn. 

Jocose,  jo-kos'. 

Jocund,  jo'kund. 

Joel.  jo'St. 

Joggle,  jog's?!- 
Johannes,  jo-han'nez.  [bai’g 
.lolian  ills  lierg.  yo-han'nis- 
Joliaiinot,  zlio-ah-no'. 

John.  jnn. 

Joint  iile.  zliwatin-vll'. 
Jomelli.  yo-mel'le. 

Jomini.  zho-nie-ne'. 
Jonadah.  jon'a-dah. 

Jones,  jonz. 

Jordaens.  yiir'dahnz. 
Jordan,  jor'dim. 


Iritis,  i-ri'tls. 

Irkutsk,  Ir-kootsk'. 

Iron,  I'Qrn. 

Irradiation,  ir-ra-do-a'shtin. 
Irra  wadi,  ir-vah-wah'de. 

Ir rigas ion.  ir-re-gti'shun. 
Irruption,  !r-rup'shun. 
Irving’,  ur'viug. 

Isabella,  Tz-a-hel'lah. 
Isabey,  e-zah-ha'. 

Isaiah,  i-za'yah. 
lsaure.  e-sor'. 

Isehiadic,  is-kt-fid'ik. 
Iseliiagra.  is-ke-ah'grah. 
Isehnophony,  ish-nofo-ne. 
Iser.  i'sur. 
ise  re,  e-sar'. 

Isg  hem.  Is'gans. 
Ishhosheth,  isli-bo'sh§th. 
Ishinael,  Ish'mal. 

Isia,  Jsh'yah. 

Isitlore.  ez'e-dor. 

Isinglass,  i'zlug-glas. 

Isis,  i'sjs. 

Islam,  Tz'Iim. 

Islay,  i'la. 

Islug  a,  iz-!oo'gah. 

Ismail,  Is-mah-gl'. 

Isohare.  Is'o-bar. 
Isoehimene,  is-o-ke-me'ne. 
Isocrates,  i-sok'rah-tez. 
Isoetes.  i-so'e-tez. 

Iso  I  a  C*  rossa,  e-soTah  gros'sab 
Isolation,  ls-o-la'shun. 
Isomer iilcs,  I«-o-m^r'e-dez. 
Iso  morph  ns,  ls-o-nior'fus. 
Isopyre,  is'o-pir. 

Isosceles,  i-sos'ee-lez. 
Ispahan,  Js-pah-ahu'. 

Israel,  iz'ral. 

Issue,  Ish'shoo. 

Issns,  !s'8US. 

Issy,  ees'se. 

Isfamhoiil.  is-tum-booF. 
Isthmus,  ist'mus. 

Iswara,  is-\vah'iah. 

I(a  est.  i'tah  est. 

Italian,  o-tal'yan. 

Itch,  Ich. 

Ithaca,  Ith'a-kah. 
Itinerary,  i-tTn'e-ra-ro. 

I  li  li<l  sc,  i-u'lc-de. 

I  van  hoe,  i'van-ho. 

Ivica,  e-ve'kali. 

Ivory,  i'vo-re. 

Ixolyte,  iks'o-llt. 


Joseph,  jo'z^f. 

Josephine,  jo-zff-en'. 
Josephus,  jo-se'f us. 

Joshua,  josh'u-ah. 

Josiah,  jo-si'ah. 

Joubert,  zhoo-bar'. 
JoulFiM>y,  zhoofrwaw'. 
Joimlan.  zhoor-dou'. 
Journal,  jur'nAl. 

Joust,  just. 

Joux.  zhoo. 

Jovian,  jo've-an. 

Joyeuse.  zhvah-yooz'. 

J  nsi u,  hoo'ahu. 

J  u  ha.  ju'huh. 

J  ii  h^,  j oo 'l 'ii. 

.In  hi  lee.  ju'lie-lee.  [kar'e-fit. 
.Bmlas  Iscariot,  joo'das  is- 
Jmlginenl.  juj'mont.  fde'i. 
Judicium  itei,  jn-dish'yum 
.1  ml  it  h.  ju'dith. 

J  iiggerna  u  t,  jug-ger-nuwt'. 
Jn^iiler,  jug'giiii  . 

J  uglamlin.  joo-gian'dlu. 

Jug  Ians,  jft'glaus. 

Jugular.  .lu'gu  lAr. 

Juju  he,  ju'joob. 


JULE 
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Jnl<'|>,  joo'lip. 

Julia,  joo'le-ah. 

.1  illicit.  zhoo-le-&n'. 

J 11  Hum.  joo'le-us. 

July,  joo'li. 

.1  uni  baser  r.  jum-bo-zeer.' 
J  u  mil  la.  joo-mil'lah. 


Juninioutri.  jum-moo'tre. 

J iiiiina,  jum'uab. 

J  ii  u  eacesc.  jbng-ka'se-e. 

J  unggeypoor,  jonn-ga-poor'. 
J  iiuiala.  joo-ne-ah'tah. 
Juniper.  joo'ue  pur. 

J  unius,  joo'ne-us. 


Jnnk.  jfingk. 

J a  not.  z.lioo-no'. 

Junto,  jtin'to. 

Jupiter,  ju'pe-tftr. 

J  ii  5*011.  joo-pfin'. 

Jura,  joo'rah. 

Jurisdiction,  ju-rls-dlk'sliun 


J  u  ry ,  joo're.  J  n  stin  ian ,  j&s-tln  'e-in. 

J  us  q  II  i  r i  t  i o III ,  j  u»-k we-rlah '-  Jutes,  joots. 

yQm.  Jutland,  jUt'lfind. 

Jussieu,  jiis-su'.  Juvenal,  joo've-cSl. 

Just-au-rorps.  zhoost-o-kor'.  Jnventas.  joo-veu'taa. 
Juste-milieu.zhoost-mCl-yoo'  J u.von,  juk-sn. 


K. 


Kaarta,  kahr'tah. 

Kailesh,  ka'desli. 

Kail  moil  it  es,  kahd'mon-Its. 
Kali  r  i  s  i  a  n,  k  af-  u  r-is- 1  aim 
Kail,  kill. 

Ka i  i* wan.  kar- walin'. 
Kaisariah.  kl-zar-e'ah. 
Kakmlyl,  k&k'o-dil. 
Kakoxene,  kak'oks-een. 

Ka  la  mazoo.  kal-»-nial»*zoo'. 
Kalat-Kailiri.  kal'at-kah- 
de're. 

Kaloidopliono.  kal-Td'u-fun. 
lialenher;;,  kal'en-burg. 
Kali,  kah'le. 

Kalil,  kah'leel. 

K alio  n |f a.  kal-yoo'gab. 
Kalis/,,  kab'llsl). 

Kalkas,  kal'kaz. 
kalkbmiiK  i'.  kalk'bren-uar. 
Kalmia,  kiil'me-ah. 

Kaloesa.  ko-lot'so. 

Kaluga,  kah-loo'gah. 
Kaminietz,  kam-yen'yits.  [it 
Kam  merer i  t e,  ka rn'in Cir-hr- 
Kamoii  raska,  kam-oo-rus'- 
Kainpeii.  kam 'pen.  [kali. 

Kamptnlieon,  k&mp-tu'le- 
kdn. 

Kamteliatka,  k&m-tsb&t'kah. 
Kanawha,  kah-naw'ah. 

Ka ngi’a roo.  kang-ga-roo'. 
Kanu-iii.  kahng-he'. 
Kankakee,  k&n-kah-ke'. 
Itan-k iang.  Uau-ke-ang'. 
Kansas,  kan's&a. 

Kant,  kahut. 

Kan- veil,  kan-we'. 

Kaolin.  ka'o-Iin. 

Kao-Tson.  ka-o-soo'. 

K  a  | >  n  o  in  n  r,  kap'no-muhr. 
Kara,  kah'ruh. 


kabailist,  IAb'a-dist. 
kalian,  la'bau. 

Label,  la'bl. 

Labeo.  la-be'o. 

Labial,  Ja'be-al. 

Labium,  la'be-um. 
Labrador,  lAb-rah-dor'. 
Labrax,  la'braks. 
ka  Bruy  ere,  lali  broo-yar'. 
kabiirn  u  in,  la-bur'num. 
kaby ri  nth,  lab'e-rinth. 
ka  Faille,  lah  ka-ye'. 
kae  Ain  anon  iaen  in.  Ink  am¬ 
mo  ne-H-kum. 

Laccadives,  lfik'kah-dlva. 
kaee,  las. 

kace ration,  las-ur-a'shun. 
kacert ian.  la-sur'she-au. 
kae  liaise,  lah-shaz'. 
kaclie,  lahsh. 

kae  h n  a  1  i  a,  1  aah-o-n  a'le-nh . 
Lachryime  i  hristi,  lak-rc- 
me  kris'te. 

kaeinia.  la-si n'e-ali.  [m3n. 
ka  Condamine,  lah  kon'dah- 
Lacon  ia.  la-ko'in*-ah. 
Laconia  i  re,  lah-kor-dar'. 
Lacrimoso,  lak-re-mo'zo. 
kaes  d*  Amour,  Inks  clah- 
moor'. 

kae  tan  tins,  lak-tau'shus. 
kaetic,  lak'tik. 
kae  to  meter,  lAk-tum'e-tur. 
kaetone,  Ink-ton', 
kaetnea,  l&k-tu'kah. 
Lacuna,  lnli-ku'nnh. 
Ladakh,  lah-dabk'. 
kadislans,  lad'Is-lows. 
kadle,  la'dl. 

Ladoga.  lah-do'gah. 
kady,  la'de. 

L  rkni.  lak'Sn. 

Lad  i  us.  le'le-us. 

Lee  mod  i  pod  a  .1  e-mo-dlp'o-dah 
kaennec.  lalm-n  »k'. 
kaertes,  la-ur'teez. 

Lsetare.  le-ta'ra. 

ka^vi mis,  le-vi'uus.  [sSm'ik. 

kse  vo  racemic,  le-vur-a- 

ka  Fayette,  lab  fa-€t'. 

ka  Fontaine,  lab  fOn-tan'. 

kagan,  lag'an. 

kage  n  a  r  i  a,  la-gen-a're-ali. 

Lager,  lah'gur. 

Lagctta,  lah-get'tah. 
Laggard.  lag'gard. 
Lagomys.  lAg'o-mla. 
Lagoon,  la-goon'. 

LagopKH.  la-go'pus. 

Lag  os  t  om  ns,  ia-giVto-m  us. 


Knragane.  kar'a-gan. 
Karaite,  ka'rah-it. 

K a ra nisi n ,  kah-ram-zen'. 
Karas kier.  ka-ras'ke-ur. 
Kara-soo,  kah-rah-soo'. 

K  a  r  as  n  basa  r.  kab-rah-soo- 
K  a  rat  as,  k  a  r-a  h  -t  as '.[  bah-salir '. 
Karelinite,  kar'e-lin-it. 
Karical,  kar'e-kal. 

Karob,  ka'rOb. 

Karr,  kalir. 

Karroos.  kar-rooz'. 

Kars.  kArz. 

Kaskaskia.  kas-kas'ke-ah. 
Katrine.  kat-ren'. 
Kattywar,  kat'te-war. 
Katydid,  ka-te-did'. 
Kalzbaeh,  kats'bak. 

Kava.  kab'vah. 

Kazan,  kali-zahn'. 
lien n,  keen. 

Kearney,  k&r'ne. 

Keats,  keets. 

Keeksy.  kek'se. 

Koiliri.  ke-dl'ri. 

Keelson,  kel'sii. 
lie  III,  kill. 

Keiser,  kl'/.r. 

Kelat,.ke-iat'. 
lie  Hermann.  kerier-man. 
liemlile,  kem'bl. 
iienipon.  kem'pen. 

Keni  1  w  ort  Ii,  kOn'il-wurth. 
Kennebec,  ken'ne-bek. 
Kennetli,  ken'neth. 
Kenosliii.  ke-uo'shuw. 
Kensin^fton,  ken'zing'tun. 
Kentucky,  ken-tuk'e. 
Keokuk.  ke'*-kuk. 

Kepler,  kep'ltlr. 

Ii  e  ra  rgy  rite,  ke-rar 'je-rit. 
liersisine,  ker'a-siu. 


a$rotIirix,  Iag'o-thriks. 
agrran^e,  lali-grOuzli'. 
til  Gneronniere.  lah  gar- 
agus.  la'gus.  [Ou-ne-ai*'. 

aliarpe.  Iah-alirp'. 
ahore,  Ja-liOr'. 
jaibaeh.  li'bak. 

.ail'd,  l.'.nl. 

.a is,  la'is. 

.a la nde,  lab-land'. 

.ally,  lal-le'. 

.ailiaisill,  la'rnah-izm. 

.a mar,  lah-mar'. 

.a  Marmora,  lah  mar'mo-rah 
.amartine,  lah-mar-teeu'. 

Kam ba lie.  lon-bahl'. 

u,„Uerl,{^;,;“rt- 

.ambefh.  lam'beth. 

.anieeh.  la'mek. 

.amen na is.  lah-ma-na'. 

. amen  tat  ion, lam-en-ta'shuo 
.amia.  la'me-ah. 

.a  in  inaria,  lam-iu-a're-ah. 
.aniiiini,  la'me-um. 
iAinmas.  lam 'mas. 
.ainmermnir  lam-miir-moor' 
.amoille,  lah-moi-ye'.  [foo'ka. 
.a  Motte-Fouqii^,  lab  mot- 
.ampad route,  lam'pa-drbni. 
.ainpoon,  lam-poou'. 
.amprey,  lan. 'pro. 

.a in psae ns,  lam-sa'ktis. 

.an ark.  lan'urk. 

.an caster,  lang'kas-tur. 
.aneiano.  lau-se-ah'no. 
.amlaniman,  lau'dam-man. 
.amlaii,  lan'do. 

.anilen,  lan'den. 
iiinder,  lan'dur. 
.iindgrave,  land'grav. 
.amlor,  1  An 'dor. 
andsberg.  lAndz'barg. 
andseape,  land'skAp. 

.  an  d  see  r ,  1  a  n  (1  -seer ' . 
iimdwehr.lant-v  ,r'. 

.an  fra  ne,  I  An  Tr  angle, 
.angrage,  lang'gr.  j. 

«angiie  <l*Oe.  langdok'. 
angiiente.lAii  g-g  w  e  u'ta. 

.an i ilia* ,  la-ni'c-de. 

nines,  lahu'. 

.a  None,  lab-noo-a'. 
ansi n in.  bm'se-um. 
ansqnemd.  l.uiz'ke-net. 

.an  tern,  lan 'torn. 

.a  n  f  ha  n  i  n in.  bin-tha'ne-um. 
an-Tsze,  lAn-se'. 

.any aril,  lan'e-ard. 

Lnpagei  ia,  lap-a-je're-ah. 


Keratonyxis.ki'r-a-ton'ik-sis 
Kerchief,  kur'ebif. 
Keresonn.  kOr-e-soon'. 
Kerguelen,  ker-ga-lon'. 
Kermanshah.k&r-man-shab' 
Kermes.  kur'mez. 

Kernel,  kurn'el. 

Kerolite,  ker'o-ITt. 
Kerosene,  ker'o-sC*n. 
Kerria,  kor're-ah. 
Kerseymere,  kur'ze-meer. 
Kershaw,  kur'sbau. 
Kesitah,  ke-zl'tab. 

Ketones,  ke'tonz. 
Kctskemet,  kez-kc-met'. 
Kettle,  ket'tl. 

Keystone,  ke'ston. 

Ii  hail  ijah,  ka-dee-jali'. 
Khalkas.  kAl'kabz. 
Kliarkoff,  kahr'kof.  fdoo'. 
K  liat  mandoo,  kaht-mabn- 
Khelat,  ke-labt'. 

Kherson,  ker-son'. 

Khi  va,  kb'vah. 

Ktiodjcud,  ko-jend'. 

Ii  lioi,  koi. 

Kliokan,  ko-knhn'. 
liliolooiu,  koo-luom'. 
liliooudoo*.  koon-dooz'. 
ItlioruMMau.  ko-ras'suku. 
Khotau,  ko-tahn'. 

14  Ii  u  zlsl  a  ii  .  koo-zls-tahn'. 
ICliyerpoor,  ke-fer-poor'. 
liians-Soo.  ke-ang-soo'. 
Kidney,  kid  ne. 

Kuli-uii.  kid'ron. 

Kiefekill.  keef-e-kll'.  [ffr. 

liiesel-Mcliiefer,  ke'ztd  tdii'- 
liiev,  ke-ev'. 

KiUlare,  kll-duir'. 
Killarney.  kil-ISi'ne.  [ke. 

Killiecrankie,  kll-le-krang'- 


Kilmaruaek.  kll-mar'nok. 

14  i  ueurdiue,  klug-kar'din. 
Kind,  kind 
Kindle,  kln'dl. 
KinenintieM.  kln-e-mat'lks. 

K  i  nes  i  pa  I  liy .  k  In-e-§ip'a-the. 
Kingsley,  klngz'le. 

Kiuic.  kin'ik. 

14  i nkajoii.  knigk'a-jno. 
Kinnikinic.  kln-ne-kin'nlk. 
Kinross,  kin-ros'. 

Kiosk,  ke-ttak'. 

Kiotome,  ki'o-lom. 
Kirglieez.  kur-geez'. 

14  il  ia,  klr'e-ah. 

Kirk,  kfirk.  [lire. 

K i rkcudbriglit,  kurk-koo'- 
Kir-nioab.  kur-mu'ab. 

14 i rile,  k n r'tl. 

Kirwanite,  kftr'wfin-Tt.  [c'tSs. 
Si  i  ski  in  in  etas,  kis-ke-mln- 
Kistna,  kist'nah. 

Klapka.  kliip'kah. 
Klaproth,  klap'iot. 

14 laust lial.  klows'Hifil. 
Kleher.  kle'bSr.  [all. 

I41eplomania.UIep-to-ina'ne- 
Kliasina,  kle-az'mah. 
Klikilat.  klik'e-tat. 
Klopstoek,  klOp'stok. 

14  nee,  nee. 

Kuiiekle.  nuk'I. 

Kobold,  ku'liuld. 

Kolapoo,  krd-a-poo'. 
Kiilliker.  kul'le-kur. 
Kolomna.  ko-Iiim'nab. 
Kolyma,  ko-lc'niah. 
14oniali.  kn'ne-ah.  fmalnk. 
Konigsniarke.  kee'nigs- 
14oo<loo,  koi)-doo'. 

Koprili.  ko'pre-le. 

Koran,  ko'ran. 


Kordofan.  kur-do-fahn'. 
Kiirner.  kur'nfir. 
Kornllial,  kurn'tliak). 
Koroteha.  ko-n>'i  liah. 
Kosciusko,  k es-ee-oos'ko. 
Kossuth,  kosh'oot. 
Kostroma,  kus-tru'mab. 
Kotah.  ko'tah. 

Kotzebue,  kot'sa-boo. 
Koupholilc.  koo'fo-llt, 
Kourie.  kow're. 

Kow-tow.  kon-too'. 

Kozlov,  kfis'lOf. 

Kraken.  kta'kfn.  [sbnng*. 
Kreinen  tcliusr.  kiem -Cut- 

14  rem I  i n .  kreni'lln. 
liriesia.  kiag'e-ah. 
Krishna.  krisli'Dab. 
]4ristoiaf  l  ie.  kris-tOl'a-tre. 
14ronstadt.  krOn'at&t. 
Krooman.  kruo'nian. 
Jiroya.  krni'ali. 

14rudeiier.  krood'nSr. 

K  r  u  ill  in  li  o  r  n .  kr  uni  'burn . 
Kuban,  koo'b4n. 

14 n blii  Khan,  koo'bla-kabn. 
Ku-Klux-Klan,  kf.kluka- 
Kiilinia.  koon'e-ah.  [klnhn'. 
Kuinaon.  kno-nta'on. 

14  img -lii- tse,  koung-foo-se'. 
liur,  kotir. 

14 nrdistnn.  koor-die-tahn'. 

14  ii  rraehee.  kur-rah-cbe', 
Kursk,  kouifk. 

Kurtz,  koorts. 

14 ussier,  kf.s-seer'. 

Kutusoli  •  Smolenskoi, 
k  oo-too-zOf-snio-len  'skni. 
Kyaniziiijf.  ki'an-Iz-ing. 
Kyrie  Kleison,  kli-'i-e  e-le'i- 
Kythe.  kith.  [zuo. 

Ky  tliiil.  ki'tbul. 


L. 


I. a  Perouse.  lab  pa-roos'. 
I,apidary,  lap'i-da-re. 

I.apis  I.azuli.  la'pls  lazh'u-le. 
kapithse,  lap'e-lbe. 

I.aplace.  lab-plahs'. 

I>a<jue  Minerale,lakb  min'- 
e-ralil'. 

I.ara.  lah'rab. 

Larceny,  lar'se-ne. 
Lardner,  lahrd'uur. 

Ijiirgo,  lir'go. 

Laridse,  lkr'e-de. 

Larissa,  lah-ns'sali. 
Larmier,  lar'me-r.r. 

La  Rochefoucauld,  lah 
rdsh-fo-ko'.  [rOsb-jak-lahn'. 
La  Kochcjaquclcin,  lab 
Larrey,  lar-ra'. 

Laryngritis,  lah-rln-je'tls. 
Lascivious,  las-sIv'e-Qs. 
Lassitude,  las'se-tud. 

Lasso,  las-so. 

Liistrea,  las-tre'ah. 

I.atakia,  lat-ah-kc'ah. 
Lateen,  lab-tcen'. 

Latex,  la'teks. 

Lathrnea.  lath-re'ah. 
Latliyrus,  Iatb'I-rus. 
Latibulum,  lab-tlb'u-luni. 
Latimer,  l&t'e-mbr. 

Latin,  lat'In. 

I.atis  rectum,  lat-is  rek'tum. 
Latissimus  llorsi,  lah-tls'- 
8e-mua  ddr'se. 

Latitude,  lat'i-tud. 

Latona,  Iah-to'nab. 

Latonr  d’Auvergne,  lab- 
toor  do-varu'. 

Latreille,  lah-tre-ya'. 

Lat  ria,  lat're-ab. 

Latude,  lali-tnod'. 
Laudanum,  lawd'a-num. 
Lauderdale,  lHwil-ui--d.il'. 
Laurens,  law'rdiz. 

Lautrec,  lo-tr6k'. 

Lauznii,  lo-zoou'. 

Lava,  la'vali. 

Laval,  lah-vahl'. 

La  Vailiere.  lah-yUl-var'. 

La  valid  u  la,  lab-van'du-lah. 
I/avaret,  lab-vab-ra'. 
Lavater,  lah-vah-tar'. 
Lavoisier,  lab-v\va\v-se-a'. 
Lawrence,  lfir'rtinz. 
Lawson  ia,  law-so'ne-ab. 
liiiyartl.  la'abrd. 

Lazaretto,  laz-a-ret'to. 
Lazarus,  Iftz'a-rus. 
I.aziilite,  Ute'u-llt. 

Liizzit  roil  i .  1  az-za-ro'ne. 
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IzCnh.  ?e'ab. 

Lebanon.  Idb'a-nun 
liebrnn.  la-broun'. 
Biocunora.  In-kab-u</rah. 
Lecce,  let'eba. 

Izectiea.  lek-te'kah. 
liOila,  le'dab. 

Leil  ru  Hol  I  i  n ,  la-drooro-Jubn'. 
ItCilyaril.  led'yalird. 
IiCfebvre,  la-tav'r. 

ViCfort.  la-for'. 

Le^fare,  la-gar'. 

Legate,  leg'at. 

JLe^enil re,  la-zbun'dr. 

Leif  ji  i  a<l  ru,  1  a-j  e-ab  M  ro. 
Legrnleian.  le-uii'le-an. 
Viegiune,  le-gum'. 

Ia*hi,  le'bi. 

Leibnitz,  llb'nits. 

Bieiff  liton.  li't'n. 

i o p h y  1 1  n  in ,  li-oni-lum. 
Leipoa '  li-po'ab. 

Lekain.  le-kuu'. 

Li  laiiii.  le'land. 

Le  Mai  re,  lah  mar'. 
Lemberg,  lem'barg'. 
Leninia.  lem'mah. 

LeinnoK,  lem'ims. 
Lemonaile.  lem-On-ad'. 
l.einnr.  le'niur. 

Lenapes.  len'a-peez. 
Lenawee,  leu-a-wi*e'. 
I/Encl'oM,  10mg)-klo'. 
Lenient,  le'ne-ent. 
Lentanilo,  len-tan'do. 

Lent icnla,  len-tik'u-lah, 
Lentnlns.  leut'u-lus. 
li'Lnvoi.  lan-voi'. 

Iienzini  te,  leu'ziD-lt. 

Leon,  le'on. 

Leon  ill  as.  le-on'e-d&s. 
Leonine.  )«VnTw. 

Leon toilon.  b*-0n'to-ddn. 
Leon t opoil i n in.  le-on-to-po'- 
Iieonn  rus,  ie-dn-u'rtte.  [de-um. 
Leopolil.  le'o-pold.  [tur. 

I.epailoyaster.  le-pad-o  gas'- 
Lepiilinni,  le'pld'e  um. 
Izepiiloptera,lep-e-dOp'tur-tth 
I.epiiliiH.  lep'e-dus. 
lii  por i<l;e.  lc-porV-de. 
Leporine,  leji'o-riu. 
Leprosy,  Up'ro-se. 
Lcptoloiry.  lep-tol'o-je. 

Lt  pns.  Ie'pu8. 

Leronx,  la-roo'. 

Le  Sage.  la  sftzb'. 

Lesion,  la-se'nah. 

Lesion,  le'zhtin. 

Leslie,  168'le. 


Lespedezn,  lf'z-pe-de'znb. 

I. esseps,  ki-sCp'. 

Lessing;.  lCs'sing. 
ffstriingc,  lez-tranj'. 
Lcstris,  les'tris. 

Lesucur.  la-sou-tir'. 
Lethargy,  letb'kr-je. 

Lenca,  loo-kali.  [ihe-miim. 
Leu  emit  hcni  uni,  loo-kan'- 
Leucine,  lu'sin. 
Leucippus.  In  Bip'pOa. 
Leucocy  themia,  lu-ko-ai- 

the'me-ab. 

Lcucoma,  ln-ko'm»h. 

Leu  co  r  r  li  <ra.  1  n-kor-re'ah. 
Lcucot h io p.  Iti-ko'tlie-Op. 
Lent hcu.  loi'ten.  -iie-ks. 

Levari-facias,  le-va'ri  fa'- 
Lcvcl,  lev  J. 

Levcrrier,  la-va-re-a'. 
Leviathan,  le-vi'a-tbiir. 
Lcvittaliou.  lev-e-ga'tbun. 
Lcvitcs,  le'vits. 

Leviticus,  le-vlt'i-kus. 
Levity,  liv'e-te. 

Lewis,  loo'ls.  [ra-f&. 

Lexicography,  lCks-e-kOg'- 
Lexicon.  leks'e-kdn 
L'lfopitill.  lo-pe-tabl'. 
Liana,  le-ab'nali. 

Liaison,  le  a-zing'. 

Liatris,  li'a-tris. 

Libanus,  le-bab'nus. 

Liber,  li'bfir. 

J. ibcration,  lib-fir-a'sbun. 
Liberia,  li-be're-nb. 
I.ibcrtinc,  lll/ur-tin. 
Libethenite,  le-bCth'8n-It. 
Libidinous,  le-bid'i-nus. 
Libournc,  le-boorn'. 

Libra,  li'brah. 

Li  bra t  ion ,  I  i  -bra'sh On. 
Libretto,  le-bret'to. 

Libya,  lib'e-ab. 

I.ii  hen,  licb'Cn. 

Licinins,  li-sln'e-bs. 
l.icordia.  li  kOr'de-ab, 
Licorice,  lik'o-ris. 

Licuala.  llk-u-a'lah. 
Licberkuhn,  le'bar-koon. 
Licse,  leij.  (M-.  lear.li'>. 
I.i^arius,  lo-na'rn-tis. 
Ligature,  lig'a-tur. 

Li^ne,  len-ya'. 

Lignin,  lig'nin. 
l.iSiinm-vilte,  Hg-nQm  vi'ir. 
Liu'ity.  10n-ye'. 

Litfiila.  llg'u-lah. 

Ligruria.  le-goo're-ah. 
Ligustic  mu,  11-g  us'tc-kQm . 


LILA 
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Lilac,  ll'lak. 

Liliaceous,  lil-e-a'shus. 
Lilaciue,  Ul'a-siu. 

I.i  I  i  put  ian,  lit-e-pu'she-an. 
Liliuin,  IH'e-Cun. 

Lille,  leel. 

Lima,  le'mali. 

Limaceous,  11-ma'shQs. 
Limb,  lira. 

Limburg-,  llin'boorg. 

Limit,  liin'it.  [the-mtim. 

Liusuauthcmusu,  lim-uau  - 
Limosclla,  li-mo-sel'lah. 
Liuiosis,  li-mo'sis.  [n-pe'yah 
Idmotlierapeja,  le-mu-tker- 
Limousin,  le-uu»u-zahu(g/. 
Limulus,  lliii'u-lus. 
Linacese,  ll  na'su-e. 
Lincoln,  Hugk'&n. 
Liucturc,  llugk'tur. 
Findley-,  Had  le. 

Linen,  liu'in. 
l.iugard,  Hng'gahrd. 
Liiigeu.  ling-gun. 

Lingo,  ling'go.  [frung'kah. 


Lisienx,  le-ze-oo'. 

I.issa,  lis'sah. 

Lissom,  lls'sum. 

Listera,  lls'tilr-ah. 

Litany,  lit'a-ne. 

Literati,  llMir-a'te. 

Li tera t ure,  lit' ur-a-t ur. 
Litharge,  lltli'arj. 
Lithiasis,  le-thi'a-sls. 
Lithium,  litli'e-um. 
Lithobius,  lith-o'be-tis. 
l.ith ogra]ili.  lith'o-graf. 
Litliolabe.  litli'o-liib. 

Li  t  bo  marge,  Htli'omahrj. 

Li  t  lion  trip  tor.  litli'ontrTp- 
Litliotomy,  le-thot'o-me.  [tor. 
Lit hotrity.  lu-tliut're-te. 
Litigation.  I  it-e-gu'sli  u  n. 
Litmus,  lit'mus. 

Litotes,  li'lo-tuez. 

Li  l  rameter,  le-tram'e-tiir. 
Littorale,  lit-to-rab'la. 
Liturgy.  IIt'Qr-je. 

Li tu us.  lit'u-us. 
ivenza,  le-ven'zah. 


Lingua  Franca,  len-gwah  Liverpool,  iiv'ta-pool. 
Liniment,  lin'l-ment. 

I.inlithgoiv.  lin-litli'go. 

I,  in  metis,  lin-ue'us. 

Linnhe,  Ilu'ne. 

Liniiin.  li'nuui. 

Linz,  lints. 

Lion,  li'bn. 

Ijipari.  le’pah-re. 

Lipograiu,  lip'o-grim. 

Lipomu,  llpo-niab. 


Liver-wort,  I i v ' a r- w f i rt . 
Livia-llrusilla,  llv'e-ah 

droo-siriab. 

Fividity.  le-vid'e-te. 

Li  vingstoue,  liv'Ing-stiin. 
Livy,  llv'e. 

L  i  x  i  v  i  at  ion ,  li  fcs-I  v-e-a'sli  tin . 
Lizard.  liz'Ord. 

Llanos,  tblah'uoz. 
jloyil,  laid 


Fippe-Kcliaumbiirg,  llp'pa  Loam.  loin. 

Lippi,  lep'pe.  [sliowm'boorg.  Foanda,  Jo-ahn'dah. 
I.ippia,  lip'pe-ab.  Lnaiign.  lo-ang'go. 

Lipyl.  i ip'll.  •  Loaisaieese,  lo-u-sa'se-e. 

I.ii| uefaieient. Ilk-we-fa'shSnt  Loatlic.  loth. 
Liqueur,  le-koor'.  Loblolly,  lob-lol'le. 

Liq nidation,  lik-we-da'shun.  Lobelia,  lo-be'le-ah. 
Lira,  le'rah.  [drou.  Lobscouse,  Idb/.'kowz. 

Liriodenil ron,  lir-e-o-deu'-  LobKler.  lub'stur. 


Liroeoii  i  t  e,  lir'o-kon-it. 
Lisbon,  liz  bun. 


Loeaition.  lo-ku'sh&n. 
Loch  i  si,  lo-ki'ah. 


Loco-foco,  lo'ko  fo'ko. 
Lo(‘03!iot  ion.  lo-ko-mo'shun. 
Loeris,  lo'kris. 

Locular,  lok'u-lfir. 
Locum-tenens,  lo'kitm  te'- 
nens. 

Loe  list  ai  ri  se,  lo-k its-ta're-e. 
Lodoincria,  lod-o-ma're-ah. 
Lo^airi  t  Ii  in.  lOg'a-ritbm. 
Lobster  head.  log'gur-bed. 
Loggia,  lod'jah. 

Lo^or  racy .  log-ok'ra-se. 
Log:oj;  ri  !>•*  *  lOg'o-grif. 

Lo^os,  lo'goa. 

Lo^roiio.  lo-gron'yo. 

Loire,  lwahr'. 

Loire!,  hvahr-a'. 

Lola  Moil! ok.  lo-lah  mon'tez. 
Lolimn.  lo'Ie-Cmi. 

Lollards,  lol'lardz. 
Lombok.  lom'bok. 

London.  Urn 'dun.  [te 

Lon  ”  a  ii  i  ini!y.  long-ga-mm'e- 
Longevity,  lon-jev'e-te. 

Long  ieorn.  lon'je-korn. 
LiHiginiis,  lon-ji'nu8. 

Lon^i pen nes.  lon-je-p§n'n6z. 
Long i roslres,  lou-je  ros'turz. 
LongisKimns  Dorsi.  lon- 
jis'se-mus  dor's i. 

Longi  I  uile,  lon'je-tude. 
Lougobardi,  long  go-bar'de. 
Long  uevi  lie.  ldng-veel' 
Long us-eol  I  i.  loiig'gus-kdl'li. 
Louleera,  lo-niB'&r^ab. 
Lons-le-Sau  Inier.  10n(g)- 
la-so-ne-a'. 

liOOil ianali.  loo-de-nh'nah. 
Lope  de  Yega.lo-pada  va'gah. 
Lopez.  lu'pGth. 

Loph iodon.  lo-fi'o-don. 
Lophioht.  lo-fl  o-lah. 

1.01(110 1,  lo'kwat. 

Loron  I  hacese,  lor-on-tba'se-e. 
I.iirdosin,  lor-do'sis. 

Lore!  to.  fo-ret'. 

Lorgnette,  lorn-y6t'. 


Loriea,  lor'e-kah. 

I/Orient,  lo-re-on(g)f. 
Lorimer,  lGr't-mur. 

Loriot,  lo're-Gt. 

Lorraine,  Idr-ran'. 

Los  Angelos,  los  un'je-lOs. 
Los  in  a.  lo-ee'ue. 

Lota,  lo'tah. 
Lot-et«Gsironne,  Id 
Loth  ism,  lo'the-fin. 
Lotopliugi.  lo-tof'a-je 
LotllS.  lotus. 

Loudon,  low'diin. 

Louis,  loo'e. 

Louisa,  loo-e'zah. 

Louvain,  loo-van/ 

Lou vo is,  loo-vliwah'. 
Louvre,  loo'vr. 

Lovelace,  luv'las. 
i.oucii.  lo'el. 

Lowigite,  lo'vig-it. 
Loxodromics. 

Loyal,  loi'al. 

Loyola,  loi-o'lah. 
laibeck,  loo'bek. 

Lu  b  rica  t  i  on.  1  u-bre-ka'sh  un 
laiean i<la*.  lu-kan'e-de. 
Liieanns.  lu-ka'uQs. 
liiicei’ii  a  r  i  a ,  1  u-s  u  r-na're-ah . 
Lucerne,  Ioo-sern'. 
lilicia,  loo-she'ah. 
lai  c i  a  n  n s,  loo-sl  i  e-a'n tis. 
Lucifer,  loo'so-fer. 
liiicilius,  loo-sU'yns. 
Liicina.  loo-si'nnh. 
laicius.  loo'she-us. 

■tiicrc! ins.  loo-kree'slibs. 


Lu  ni  i  nary,  loo-me-na'ro. 

I. ii ua.  loo'nnh. 
liiinaria,  loo-na're-ah. 
Lunette,  loo-net'. 

Iain isolar.  loo-ne-so'Ur. 
Lunula,  loo'nu-lali. 

Lupine,  loo'pln. 

[rdn'.  Lupus,  loo'pus. 
gah-  laire.  lur. 

Lusatia.  loo-sa'she-ah. 
Etiisiail,  loo'se-ad 
Liisi{gnan,  loo  zeen-ydnfgy. 
Lustration,  lus-tra'shrm.  [ro 
luisus  naturae,  loo-sQs  na'tu* 
Lutarious,  loo-ta're-us. 

Lot  tier,  loo'thur. 
liiixatibn.  Inks-a'shun. 
laixeuil,  louks-ool'. 

S.u x u r lance,  lugz-u 're-ins. 
Luynes,  loo'en'. 

[Iks.  laizerne,  loo-zftm'. 
10ks-o-di0iu'-  liiizula.  loo-zu'lah. 

Izycauiiila4,  li-se'ne-de. 
l^ycaii  til  rope,  li-kau'tbrop. 
Lycaon.  li-ka'dn. 

Lyceum,  li-se'utn. 

Lychnis,  lik'nis. 

Lycia.  Ikh'yah.  [kum. 

B .y cope rs i c u  in .  I i-ko-per'se- 
Lycoj»o<liu in.  li-ko-po'de-um. 
Lycopsis.  Ii-kdp'sl8. 
Lyeopns.  li-ko'pus. 

Ly  cur^us.  11-kur'gQs. 
Lyilia.  Ikl'e-ab. 

Lyell.  li'el. 

Lygordiu ill,  ll-gdr'de-um. 
Lyinnsea.  lini-ne'ah.  [fe. 


Liicii  brat  ion,  lu-ku  bra'shun  Lymphography,  llm-fog'ra- 
Iziii'iillns.  loo-khl'lfis.  I.ynch,  llnsh. 

Ludicrous,  loo'dik-rus.  Lyon,  le-ou'. 

Iziidlow,  lud'lo.  Lyonnais,  le-on-ua'. 

I.uuano.  loo-gah'no.  [iah.  I^y  ra,  li'rab. 

Luu  naq  ii  i  I  la,  lug-nah-kwii'-  s.  k*«*8. 

Lii"o.  loo'go.  Lysander.  li-sdn'diir. 

liUlly.  loo-le'.  I  ^.v  sip  pus.  li-sip'pus. 

Lumbago,  lfiin-ba'go.  Lylliriiiu.  lith'rtim. 

Lninbrici<lak,  lum-brls'e-de.  Ly  tton,  lit't'n. 


M. 


9Iaaeah.  ma'iih-tah. 
lliibi I luu,  umh-be-vOn(fr)'. 


M  agu  es  i  a .  m ig-m/shah. 
Magnetism.  mag'iiet-Izm. 
Slabiy.  mali-ble'. [ani-i-za'shun.  Magniheo.  mug-iief'e-ko. 
Macaiiainizatinn,  mak-id-  Magnitiiile,  mag'u  -tiid. 
Macarius,  ma-kii're-ils.  Magnolia.  mAg-no'le-ah. 

Macaroni,  mak-ab-ro'ne.  Maguey,  mah-gwa. 
Maeassai-.  mab  k  is'ealir.  Magyar,  inOd-ybr'. 

Macaulay,  mab-kaw'le.  Mahaileva,  mah-ah-da'vah. 

Macaw.  iual>-kaw'.  Mahalcb.  ma-liab'lub. 

Macbeth,  mak-beth'.  [vcl'le.  Mahaiiaim.  malr'a-nam. 
Macchiavelli,  mali-ke-ab-  Mabaska,  niah-a^'kub. 
Maccleslielll.  mak'klz-feld.  Mahmomi.  nmb-maod'. 
Mart  lintoch.  mak-klin'tnk.  Mahogany,  ma-hbg'a-ue. 
Mace,  uias. 

Macedonia.  luas-e-dii'ne-ali. 

Macerat  ion.  mas-iir-a'sbun. 

Maeiiairodus,  mali-ka'ro-dus  Mairwarra.  niai-wOr'rab. 
3Kar  hia,  elisin.  m  ik-c-a-vel'-  Maistre,  ma't !'. 

iziu.  Majestic,  ma-jC-s'tik. 

Machination,  mak-e-ua^shun  .tSajolica,  ma-jbl'ekah. 
Mar  hi  ne.  lna-sbemi'. 

M ackenziu,  m ak- kiin'ze. 

M  a  c  K  c  r  e  I .  m  a  k  u  r-f  1 . 

Mackinaw,  mak'e-naw. 

Mack  in  tosh,  mak'ju-tosU. 

Marlisc.  mak-lecs'. 

Macon,  niaU-kon'. 

Macphcrson,  mak-far'stin. 

M acrohi us,  inak-ro'bo-us. 

Macrocosm,  lnftk'ro-kbzm. 

Macro  logy,  ma-krol'o-je. 

Maeropliy lions,  niak-rOni- 


Mahon iug,  mali-n'iiiiig. 
Mainprise,  mu.n'priz. 
Main  tenon,  malint-non(g)'. 


.Majorat,  tnali-zlm-ra.il'. 
Majorca.  mali-yBr'kah. 
Major- llomo.  lua'jur-du'mo. 
Majuscule,  nrn-jiU  kul. 
Malabar,  niarah-bahr. 
Malacca,  mab-b.k  kali. 
Malacbitc.  mal'a-klt. 
Malacology,  mal  a  kul'o-jr. 

M alacosleon.mal-a-kOs'ti!  On 
Malacostracaus,  mftl-a-kos'- 
Malady,  mal'a-de.  [tnt-kfiuz. 
Malaga,  lual'ah-gar. 

lus.  ”  [l-e-CUn.  Malagrida,  inab-Iali-gre'dah. 

Macrotheriuni,  mak-ro-tlie'-  Malaiulers.  mal'iin-d&iz. 
Macrurans,  ma-kroo'r  nz.  Malapferurus.  mal-ap-tc- 
Maeiilaliou.  m&k-ii-la'slitin.  Malaria,  ma-ia're-ali.  [n.i.'rus. 
Madagascar,  mad-ah-gas'kar.  Malali'Sta.  mal-ah-tes'tah. 
Maddaloni.  niad  dah-lii'iie.  Malcolm,  niftl'kimi. 
Mademoiselle,  niud-m-waw-  Malilali.  mal'dali. 

Madia,  ma'de-ah.  [zel'.  Male,  mal. 


.Madison,  mad'e-sun. 
Madjouu.  madjoou. 
Madras,  mali-dras'. 
Madrepore,  mad-re-por'. 
Mailrier,  mad'i  c-kr. 

Matin  ra.  mab-ilou'rab. 
Msecenas,  me-se'nas. 
Maestoso,  mab-es-to'zo. 
Maestro.  inali-Ss'ti-o. 

Magad o x o,  mah-gal i-dok'so. 
Magdala.  mfig'dab-lab. 
Slagdaieon,  mag-da'le-On. 
Magdebu  rg.  malig'da-boorg. 
Magellan,  mah-jel'lalm. 
Magenta,  mab-jen  iab. 
Maggiore,  mad-jo're. 

Magi,  ma'ji. 

Magician,  ma-jisb'an. 
Magilus.  maj  i-K.s. 
Magister,  ma-jis  tbr. 
Magistrate,  ncj'is-trat. 
Magna  Charta, 


Mali-sherbes,  malil-zarl)'. 
Malevolence,  ma-lev'o-lens. 
Malherbe,  mab-li-l/. 

Mali  bra  ■■ .  iimli-le-brOn'. 

-  Malleacete,  mal-lc-a'se-e. 
Mai  leal  ion.  nial-lo-a'sbQn. 
Malinaison.  miilil-ma-M'ui(g)'. 
Malmesbu ry.  mubmz'bur-ie 
Malnio.  mail/. no. 
Maloi-Jarosia  witz,  mab 
loi-yali-ro'slah-vita. 
Malpighi,  mahl-pe'ge. 
Malta.  mawTlaii. 

Ha  lie- It  run.  malil-ta-bi-Qn'. 
Malllms.  mal'tlibs. 

Malum,  ma’lum. 

Malt  a,  mal'vah. 

Malvern,  maw'v uni. 
Mainelultes,  ni.-nuV-luks. 
jM a  in  in ea.  main-me'ah. 


Main  on  illary.  inui/niil-la-rc- 
■'ig'nah  Mainmodis,  niam'mo-dia. 
kaln'tah.  [gre'slic-aii.  Malta,  malt'nah. 

Magna  Grtrcia.  luag'nali  Manasseh,  mah-nas'sa. 
Maguauimity,  uiag-iia-niui  -  Manalus.  ma-na'tus. 
j.to.  Manny  link,  maa'a-yUngk. 


Mancha,  man'chali. 

Manche,  mbnsb. 
Maneliesler,  mSn'chSs-tr. 
Manehineel,  mantcb-uol'. 
Mam-in i.  muhu-che'ne. 
Manciple.  man'sB-pl. 

Matieo.  mang'ko. 

Man  da  isa  us.  inan-da'mtts. 
Maiidiins,  man'dauz. 

M  and  a  ra ,  man'dah-rah. 
Mandarin,  imumia-run'. 
Mandible.  man'd«-bl. 
yi and i  1  ion,  man-d  1  i'yuii . 
Mantlingo.  mati-ding'go. 
Mandrel,  man'drel. 
yiantl ragora,  man  drag'o-rah 
Mainl  Jieation.  inau-du-ka'- 
.Maii  linens, man  -du'k  us.fsiiiui. 
Mandtiria,  man  du're-ali. 
Manfred,  man'fred. 
Miingaucse,  mang-ga-nez'. 
Manganja.  mang-gan'yah. 

M  ang-el-w  u  rzel,  ma  ng’gl- 
M  a  ilia,  ma'ne-ali.  [wur'zl. 

Manifesto,  man-e-f&s'tu. 
Manihot,  man'e-but. 

Manila,  mah-ne'lab. 

Manin,  mali-uSn'.  [sbun. 

Manipulation,  niati-ip-u-lii'- 
Manistee.  mau-Is-te'. 
Manitoowoc.  man-e-too'wok. 
Man  it  on  I  id,  man-e-tou'llu. 
Manlius,  man'le-bs. 

Manna,  mkn'nah. 

Mannite.  man'nit. 
Manoeuvre,  nm-nu'vr. 
Manola,  man-yo'lali. 

Manor,  man'or. 
Manosropy.  ma-nos'ko-pe. 
Mans  (I.ei.  la  mon(g)'. 
Mansard,  mon-sahr'. 

Manse,  mans. 

Maiislaugliter.man-slaw'tur. 
Mansoura,  man-soo'rali. 
Mantilla,  man-til  lab. 

Man  tinea,  man-tlu-c'ah. 
Mantis,  man'tis. 

Mantissa,  man-tis'sali.  [yftr. 
Manufacture,  _  mau-u-fakt'- 
Mannrc,  ma-nur'. 

Many,  m6n'e. 

Manzoni,  man-zo'ne. 
Maoris,  ma'O-riz. 

Maoniia,  ma-oo'nali. 
Marabou,  miir-a-bim'. 
Maracaibo,  uiar-ali-kl'bo. 
Maramcc,  mar'a-mi-k. 
Maranatha.  mai--ii-ua'tbah. 
Maranhao.nmli-rahn-yuwutg)' 
M  a  rant  a.  mab-ran  tali. 
Maraschino,  mahr-as-kc'no 
Marasmus,  mah-niz  mCis. 
.Marathon,  mar'a-tlu  n. 
Marauder,  ma-rawd'ftr. 

M  a  raved  i ,  mar-a-ve'de. 
Marble,  tuar'bl. 
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^Iar<*asito,  mar'ka-sit. 
Marcel,  m&r'bel. 

M  a  r«*e  1 1 11s.  mAr-sel  '1  us. 
Mareesi  ble,  mar-aes'e-bl. 

M a rvhes.  march'Iz. 

.^8  a  re  Ii  i  a  I  i ,  m a  r-U c-nh 'le. 
Mare  ion.  mar'slic-uu. 
Mareoma  11  ni.nirir-ko-inau'ne 
M  a  reosi  a  11s.  ni  a  r  k« /zbau 
Mari'iis  Antonins,  ma r'kus 
Marey.  inar'se.  [au  to'iie-us. 
Ma  imIou  i  us,  mfir-do'ne-its. 
Hlar(iuma.  inalt-reiu'iuuh. 

Ma  ren^’O,  niab-rang,p^>. 

M  a  rs'a rate,  imir'ga-rat. 
Margaric,  mar-gar -'Ik. 
Margarin,  mar'ga-rin. 

^largi nalia.  iiiar-jin-a'le-ali. 
Marmot,  uiargo. 

M ary  rave.  mar'grav. 

.Maria  t  li l  ist ina,  mab-re'ah 
kris-te'nali. 

Mariam  lie,  mn-ro-am'ne. 
Mariana,  mah-re-a'uah. 
Marie,  mab- re'.  # 

— A 11  toi  net t e,  -ftn-t walm -5t'. 
Mariguano,  niab-ren-yab'uo. 
Marigold,  ma're-gold. 
Marine,  mab-reen'. 

Marino,  ntalt-re'no. 

>lario.  mab're-o. 
danolut ry,  ma-re-ol'a-tre. 
Mario  tie.  umb-re-ot'. 
Mariposa,  mah-re-po'zah. 
Mari  I  i me,  mar'e-tim. 

31  arizza,  nmb-reet'zab. 

31a rl boroug Ii.  marl'bur-ro. 
31  anna  lade,  mar-ma-lad'. 

31  armor  a.  mftr'mo  rah. 
3Iarmose.  mar'moz. 

31  armozet .  m  a r-mo-ze t'. 
3Iarne.  mabrn. 

31  a roehet I i.  mah-ro-ket'te. 

31  a ro n  i  t es,  m ar'o-nltz. 

33  a  r 00 11,  ma-roon'. 

3Iar<|iie.  nialirk. 

31  arq  11  is ,  m ur'k w I s . 

31  arrow,  mAr'ro. 

31  a r r  11  b i  11 111 .  ml r-roo'be-u m . 
3Iarryat,  mur're-at. 

Mars,  marz. 

3larsala.  mar-sub 'lab. 
Marseillaise,  mar-sal  yaz'. 
3Iarsha II,  ruar'slial. 

31  a  rs  Inal  sea.  mar'shal-ze. 
31arsi.  mahr'se.  [uoo-o'vo. 

3Iarsieo  Nuovo.  mar-se'kt 
31  a  r  s  t  o  11 .  ni  A  rz't  611. 

'  3Iarsiipiuin.  n»ar-sirpi*-um. 
31  a r  t  e  I -de - 1  e  r .  n  1  a  r-te  I  -d : i-ffi  r ' 
Martial,  mar'shal. 
Martinet,  m&r  tln-et. 

3Iart  inhale,  mar' tin -gal. 
3larty  uia,  m.sr-tln'yab. 

38  art  y  ro  I  ogy .  m  1  r-t  u r-01  'o-je 
.Manila,  mab-100  tab. 


38arvel,  mSr'vdl. 

38arwar?  mahr'wOr. 

31  a  ry  1  a  11  <1 .  m  a 're-la  nd. 
38asaeeio,  mab-satVho. 
3Basauiel  lo.  mab-sah-ne-eno. 
3Ias<*auii  i.  mahs-kan'ye.  [abz. 
3Iascaren  has,  mas-lTa-reeii'- 
3Iasiuissa.  inAs-e-nis'bab. 
31asliu.  maz'Un. 

3Iasonry.  nui'8ii-re. 

38aso\  ia.  tnah-bo've-ah . 

31  asq neraile.  n» as- k Dr-ad'. 
38assa-l,arrara,mas's»uh-kar- 
rah'rab. 

31  assaelmsetts.  mas-aa-choo'- 
3Iassaere.  mas'sa-kur.  [sets. 
31assena.  mas-sa'iiah. 
31assi<*ot,  mas'se-kot. 

31  ass i  I  Ion ,  nias-se-vf>n( g)'. 
31ussouah,  mas-800'wab. 

31ast ieador.  mas-tik'a-tior. 
31astiein,  inas'te-aln.  [tir-bs. 
31ast  ifioplierns.  mas-u*-g«'f'- 
31  as  toil  on.  mas'to-dOn. 
31astoiii,  mas'toid.  [fibrin. 

31  as 1 11  r bat  ion.  ni}:6-tfir-l'a'- 

3lasnl i patani.  ma-soo-le-pab* 
Matador,  mat'ab-dor.  It  Am'. 

31atainoras,  mat-ah-ino'ras. 
Mataro,  mah-tah'ro. 
3Iatelote,  mat'e-lot. 

31ater,  ma'tur. 

32  aterialism.  ma-te'rr-fil-izm. 
3Iateria  Mediea,  ma-te're-ah 

med'e-kah. 

31  at er  11  it y .  ma-t br'ne-te. 

31at  hemai  t  ies.matb-e-mAt'ika 
3S:illiesis.  matb'e-sls. 
3Iatliew.  math'yoo. 

31  ait  hi  hie.  mab-teeld'. 
3Iaitin,^n»at'ln. 

31  at i  nee,  mAt-e-na'. 
Miitriearia,  mat-re-ka're-ab. 
31a»trix,  nm'triks. 

31  ait  roil,  ma'tron. 

31  at  t  ross.  ma-t  ros'. 

31atsmai,  mats-ml'. 
3Iatto-Grosso,  mfit'to-gros'so 
31  ait  tress,  mat'tres. 

3Isit  11  raition.  niat-u-ra'sliun. 
31  anil  li n.  mawd'lln. 

31  am re,  maw'gr. 

31  a  11 1  in  a  i  11 .  mow  I  'man. 
3faundy,  mawn  de. 
3Iaurepas,  moi-pab'. 
3Iauriee.  maw'rfe. 

31  a  u  r  i  t  a  ilia,  ma  w-re-ta'ne-ah. 
31  ail rit ins.  maw-risb'yus. 
3Iaury,  maw'ie. 

31  a  ii  \  e.  mOv. 

31  an  is,  nia'vie.  [dab'to. 

3Iavroeorilato,  mabv-ro-kor- 
31axent  ins.  niaks-en'sbus. 
3Iaxillai.  niak-fiil'lah. 

3laix iniiliain.  mak-se-mll'yan. 
3Iaix  i  in  u  m,  maks'e-mtnu. 
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Mayenee,  mints. 
Mil)  Item,  ma'hem. 
Mayo.  rna'o. 
Mayor,  mar  or  mer. 


[aim'. 


Mensuration,  men-slioo-ra'- 
shun. 

Mrntcliikoir,  or 
koff,  ment'che-kof. 


Menzi- 


Blazaiiilcraii,  niah-zahu-dur-  Montlia.  meu'tah. 


Blazarin.  maz-ah-r 
Blazatlan,  mah-saht-lahu'. 
Mazeppa,  mab-zep'pah. 
Miizolo^y.  ma-zol'o-je. 
Blazzara,  mat-sab 'rah. 
Blazzini,  mat-sYne. 
Blazzuoli,  m&t-iioo-o'lah. 
Meaco,  me-ali'ko. 

M^ade,  meed. 

Meadow,  med'o. 

Meagre,  me'gar. 

Measles,  me'zlz. 
Blecometer,  ine-kom'e-tur. 
Blecon  i  n m,  me-ko'ue-um. 
Bleconopsis.  me-kon  op'sis. 
Medal,  med'al. 

Medea,  me-de'ah. 

Bledeola,  med-e-o'Iah. 
Media,  me'de-ah. 
Me<Iia»val,  me-di'e-vftl 
Mediatization, 
za'shun. 

Bledioapo,  med-e-ka'go. 
Medici,  ma'de-che. 

Med  ie  tat  is  Linpiue,  me-di 
e-ta'tls  ling'gwe. 

Medina,  ma-de'nah. 

Bled  i  tat  ion,  med-e-ta'phun 
Mediterranean, 

Med  in  in,  me'de-ura 
Medoc,  maniok'. 


Mention,  men  slnm. 
Mentone,  men-to'na. 

Mentor,  men'tOr. 

Mentzelia,  ment-ze'lc-ah. 
Menu,  ma-noo'. 

M.mziesa,  men-zeez'ah. 
Bicphif  is.  me-II  t is. 

M c‘ rca utile,  m ur'kan-til. 
Mercator,  mur-ka'tor. 

M ercen ary ,  mur'se-ua-re. 
Merelia  nil  ise,  m ur'chan-dlz. 
Mercury,  nnirku-ie. 

M e  rg n  1 1  ii s,  m ur-gul'l us. 

M  eridiau,  me-rid'e-au. 
Meriniee,  ma-re-ma'. 
Merionetli,  mer-e-on'eth. 
Merit,  mer'it. 

Merlin,  mur'lln. 

Merl  uc ins,  mur-loo'shus. 
Merocele,  mer'o-sel. 
ine-de-at-e-  Meroe,  mer'o-e. 

Me  rope,  mer'o-pe. 
Meroveeus,  mei-o-ve'us. 
Bleroxene.  mer'Oks-eeu. 
Merrisnack,  mer  re-miik. 
Mersy,  mur'ze. 

Mesclied,  mesh'Id.  [a'se-e. 
Mesein  bry  acese,  me-sem-bre- 
med-e-ter-  Mesentery,  mez'en-ter-e. 
[ra'ue-an.  Mesmerism,  mez'mer-izm. 

Blesolobe,  mes'o-10l>.  [me-ah. 


Medulla,  me-dul'lah.  Mesopotamia,  mes-o-po-ta 

Medusa,  mo-du'sah.  Mespilus,  mes'pi-lus. 

Megalonyx,  meg  a-lon'iks.  Messalina,  mes-tsah-li'nab. 
Megalosaurus,  meg-a-lo-  Messenia,  mes-se'ue-ah. 

saw'rus.  Messiali,  mes-si'ah. 

Blepantic,  me-gan'tik.  Messidor,  mes'se-dor. 

MegapodidiP.  meg-a-p6d'e-de.  Messina,  nies-se'mih. 
Megara,  mega-rah.  [um.  Metaphor,  raet'a-for. 
Blepatlierinm,  m&g-a-tlie're-  Metaphysics,  met'a-fiz-zlks. 


Megrim,  me'grim. 
Meiiemet,  ma'Ua-inet. 

Me  1ml,  ma-ool'. 
Meibomian,  mi-bo'me-an. 
Bleininpeii,  mfnlug-eu. 
Meionite,  ml'Ou-it. 

Melos  is,  me-i-o'sis. 

M  e  i  »s  o  n  i  e  r ,  m  a-  so-n  e-a'. 

Mekong,  ma-kong'. 

Me  lad  a,  ma-lah'dah. 

30  else  na,  ma-le'nah. 


Metastasio,  ma-tas-tahYe-o. 
Metellus,  me-tel'lus.  [sc-ku'sis. 
Metein psychosis.  n»e-temp- 
Meteorology,  me-te-or-Oro-je. 
Method ists.  meth-od'ists. 
Bletlinselali.  me-tku'sa-lah. 
Methyl,  metli'il. 

Metoche,  met'u-ke. 

31  e  tony  my.  me-ton'e-me. 
Biotope,  met'o-pe. 

Bletre,  me'tr. 


Melamine,  mel'a-min.  [rum.  Bletropolis,  me-trop'o-lis. 
3Iela)ii]> y  rum,  inel-am-pf-  Metrosiileros,  met-ro-si-de'- 
30<Manpe.  ma-longzh'.  Bletternieh,  uiet'tur-nlk.  [rus. 

Melaniline,  mel-an'e-lin.  Bletz,  mets. 

Blelanochroi  te,  mel-an-ok'-  Blenlen,  moo'len. 
Bfelanosis,  mel-a  no'sls.  [ro-it.  Mexico,  meks'e-ko. 

31  elan t Ii aceie.m el-an-t ha'se-e  31ey e r beer,  m fur-bar. 
Melasma,  me-laz'iuah.  Blezieres.  ma-ze-air'. 

31  eleliisedec,  niel-klz'e-dek.  31eznzotli,  mez'u-zoth. 


Meleager,  me-le-a'gur. 
Mdeapris,  mel-e-a'grls. 

31  el  ee,  raa-la'. 

Melesians.  me-Ie'zhuns. 

31  ‘liauthiis.  ine-lc-an'tbCis. 
Meliceris,  me-lis'ur-is. 
Melieerta,  mel-e-sur'tab. 
Melilite,  mel'e-llt. 


Blezza  voce,  met-sab-vo'cha. 
Blezzo,  met'zo. 

Blezzo fa  n  t  i,  met-so-fan'te. 
Biiasma.  mi-az'mab. 
Blianl,  nie-owf. 

31  i call,  mi'kab. 

Blichael,  mi'kal. 

31  i  c  1 1  ii  e  I  m  as ,  m  i  k  'al  -m  as. 


Bleliphajgidie,  mel-e-fa'ge-de.  Blicliaud,  me-slio'. 


Blichelet,  mC-sli-a-la'. 
Mirliigau,  mish'e-gan. 
Blichoacaai,  me-cbo-ali-kabn'. 
31  i  c  k  i ew  i  cs,  m its-ke-a'vicb. 
3i  i  e  ro  1  Ogy ,  mi-k  rol  o-j e. 

31  id  as.  ini  das. 

BJCidian lies,  niid'e-an-Its. 
Blieroslowsk i.  me-a-rc-slax' 


Melissa,  me-lis  sab 
31elit«ea,  mel-e-te'ab. 

Blellow,  mel'lo. 

Blelodeon.  me-l«>'d(-tin. 

Blelod  ram  a,  mel-o-drah'mah. 

Blelody,  mel'o-de. 

Bfielon.  ineHin. 

31  elosp i za,  me-los'pe-zah. 

Bffelpoiiien ee,  mel-pom'e-ne. 

Bfelrose,  mel'roz. 

31  el u m,  ma-luu  g )'. 

Melusine,  rael-u-seen'. 

Bfelville,  mel'vil. 

Membrane,  inmn'brdn. 

Bfeinel,  ma'mol. 

Bleinnon.  mem'uun.  [e-ah.  Blilhan,  mil-liow 
3Iem orabilia,  mem-o-ra-bii'-  Bliliola,  mil-e-o'Iah. 
Blemphis.  mem'fis.  Blilitary,  mU'e-ta-n 

3Ien  iccaa i te,  m&n'ak-kan-It.  31  ilium,  mil'e-um. 


iMignard.  mtii-yabr'. 
3Ii|giiet,  men-ya'. 
3Iiy:uel.  me-gel'. 
Blikania.  mi-ka'ne-ab. 
31  i Ian,  mll'au. 
Blilazzo,  me-lat'so. 
Bliletns,  mi-Ie'tus. 


[ske, 


Blenace.  injn'as. 

Blena^e*  men-azh'. 
Blenageri e.  men-azbtir-e. 
Blenaiii.  in i-iialmi'. 
Blenander,  ine-iiati'drir. 
Menflelssohti,  men'delz-son. 
31  en  il  iea  n  ts,  men'de-kants. 
Blendipite,  meu'dip-it. 

31  e ne,  me'ne. 

BP.en^s,  ineugz. 

Blen^-Tse.  men  g-se'. 
Menhaden,  men-ha'dn. 
Meningifis.  men-in-jf tis. 


31  i  lien  in m.  mil-leii'e-um. 
Blsllepore.  mil'le-pur. 
Blilliaril,  mil-le-ar'. 

31  i  lli  met  re,  mil-le-ma'tr. 
Milton,  mil'tun. 
Blilivankee,  mil-waw’ke. 
Blime,  mim. 

Blimicry.  niim'ik-re. 
Bliuiosa.  mi-mo'zah. 

31  i  mill  us.  mim'u-lus. 

35ina.  me'nali. 

31  in  a  ret,  mlu'a-ret. 

31  i  n  as- ii  e  ra  es.me'nas-ge-raz 
Blince.  mins. 


3Ienisi*ns,  me-nis'kus. 

31 enolo^i nm.  men-o  lo'je-um  Blinden.  min'den. 

31  enostasis.  me-nos'ta-sis.  Mindoro,  men-do'ro. 
Blensa.  meifsah.  shun.  Blineralo^y.  min-fer-ai'o-je. 

Menstruation,  men-stroo-a'-  Bliuerva,  me-ner'vab. 


Blingroes,  ming'goz. 

31  i  u^relia.  miu-gre'le-ah. 

31  in  lie,  rnen'yo. 

Blinims,  min'ims. 
Blinimiim.  min'e-mum. 
31iciinji.  min'ing. 

Blinioii.  min'yun. 

Bfiiiinm.  mln'yum. 

Blink,  mlngk. 

31  inneapolis,  niin-ne-ap'o-lis. 
M iiinesota.  min-ne-so'tab. 

31  in  or,  mi 'nor. 

31  i  no  rca.  me-iior/kab. 

31  i  nos.  riii'nos. 

Blinotanr.  min'o-tawr. 
BBinsk.  minsk. 

Minuet,  min'u-et. 

Blinnte.  minlt. 

31  in nt ins.  mi  nu'she-tiB. 
Blinx.  mingks. 

Bliqnelet,  meek -la'. 
Blirabean,  mir-ab-bo'. 

31  a  rai>  il  is.  mi-rab'i-lis. 
Biiranda.  me-ran'dah. 

31  i  raiulolii,  me-ran-do'l&h. 
Bliriam.  mir'e-am. 

Blirza.  mur'zab. 

31  ise  re  re.  miz-e-re're. 
Blispiekel,  mls'pik-l. 
Blissisq uoi.  mis'sis-kwoi. 
Blississippi.  mis-sis-sip'pe. 
Blissonri,  mis-soo're. 

31  is n rate,  miz-u-rali'to. 

31  it hridates.  mitb-ri-da'teez. 
Blit iga t io n .  mit-e-ga'sb un. 
Blit  la,  meet  lah. 

30  it  tan,  mit'tow. 

Blittimns,  mit'te-mus. 
Blitylene,  mit-e  le'ne. 
Blizraim.  miz'ram. 

Blizzen.  miz'n. 

31  oa bites,  mo'ab-its. 

31  oboe  racy,  mOb-uk'ra-se. 
Bloccasin.  mok  ka-sin. 
Mocha,  mo'kab. 

Blockery,  mok'ur-e. 
Bloilena.  mo-da'uab. 
Bloilerato,  mod-a-rab'to. 
Bloilicnin,  mCd'e-kum. 
BEodillion.  mo-dil'yuu. 

30  oil  u  I  iis.niOd'u-lus. 

Bloilns  operamli,  mo'dus 
30OC11,  mo  en.  [oji-br-an'di. 

30o^tiilore,  mbg-ub-dor'. 
30<>S'ui-  nio'gul. 

30ohair,  mo'hiir. 
30ohamme<l.  mo-bam'med. 
30o have,  mo'hav. 
Blohe^ans.  mo'be-ganz. 
30ohler,  moV-ler. 

Blolmr,  mo'kur. 

30oailore.  moi'dor. 

30oiety,  maw  e-te. 

30oi  re.  m w or. 

Bloisten,  moi'an. 

30o lasses,  mo-las'sez. 

Biol  ay,  mo-la.'. 

Biol  da  via,  mol-da've-ab. 

30 ol^,  mo-la'. 

Bloledi,  mo'lek. 

Blolecnle,  mol'e-kul. 
Bloleskin,  niol'skin. 
Bloltetta.  mol-tct'tah. 
Moline,  nio-leen'. 

Biol  lah,  mul'lah. 

Blolleb.irt.  mol'le-bart.  [sliun. 
Biol  I  if  iea  I  ion.  mol-le-li-ka'- 
BIollu^o,  mol-lu'go. 
Blollusca.  mCl-lus'kab. 

31  o loeli.  mo'lok. 

BBolneeas,  mo-lfik'kaz. 
Blolwitz.  morwits.  [niim. 
30oly  bill*  it  n  nr.  mol-ib-de'- 
Blomorllica,  mo-mor'de-kab. 
Blonins,  mo'mus. 

3Io n ac h  i sm ,  mon 'a-kizm. 
Blonaco.  nion'ah-ko. 
Blonamlria,  mo-nan'dre-ab. 
Blonarcli,  mon'ark. 
Bloiuistery,  mcn'as-tre. 
Blonazite,  niOn'a-zIt. 
Bloncey,  mon-sa'. 

Blonde,  mond. 

Blondovi,  inon-do've. 

Bloney.  muu'e. 

Blon^olia,  mon- go' 1  e-tili. 
Blonji’rel,  mting'grel.  [se-e. 
BIoii  i  ill  iacofe.  mo-nini-e-a'- 
31  on i tor.  mon'i-tor. 

Blonk,  mungk. 

31  on  key.  mungk'e. 

Blonmon t Ii,  mon'miitb. 
Bloiinina,  inon-ne'nab. 

31  o n  ogy  n  i  a .  m On-c >-ji n  'ya  b . 
Blonolitli.  mdn'o-llth  fpab. 
Blonomotapa.  mon-o-niot'ah- 
Blononen  rans.  nion-on-u' 
ranz. 

30onong:alia,mon-6n-ga'le-ab. 
Bloiioonsian,  mOu-o-oozb'- 
yan, 
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Blonoph  t  hoiiff.mon'of-thdng. 
Monopoly.  mon-6p'o-le. 
Monotony,  nio-not'o-ue. 
Monroe,  mun-ro'.  [y^r- 

Bloiiseijgiienr,  mon(g)-sdn'- 
Blonsien  r,  m-soo'. 
Monsoon,  mon-soon'. 
Blonster,  mon'stur. 

Blonst  ranee,  mon'strans. 
Blonstrelet.  mon-st rn-la'.  [e-te. 
Blonst rnosity,  InC»n-stro«»-^  ^,- 
BIoii ta^ii aril.  mOn-tan-yabr'. 
Blonta^u,  mon'tab-gu. 
Blonlaigne.  inon-t;.n'.  [I»"r'. 
Blontaleiicbert.  lnon-tab-loii- 
3Ion  tan  a.  niini-tali'nab. 

BIoii  tan  ists,  nion'ta-nlsts. 
30on tan  bon .  mon-to-bt  n'. 
BIoii  t ca  1  in .  mon r-kalim '. 
Blont  lie  Piete,  mong  doo 
pe-a-ta'.  [se'no. 

Blonte  Casino,  mon-ta  kah- 
Blonte  Christo,  nion'te  krls'- 
to.  [ko-le. 

Blontecncnli,  m6n-ta-kook'- 
Bloiitene^ro.  nion-ta-na'gro. 
Blon tenot te.  mou-ta-not'ta. 
Blontepniciauo,  mOn-ta- 
pool-cbab'no. 

30 o n  t e rea n ,  mon -ta-ro'. 

Blon  terey,  mbn-ta-ra'. 
Blontespan,  mOn-tes-pabn'. 

30  o  n  t  esq  n  ieu ,  mon-te  s-k  e-oo'. 
Blon  te  video,  mCn-ta-vc-da'o. 
Montezuma,  mon-te-zu'inah. 
30on i fan c*o n.  mon-fo-kun'. 

31  o n tie rrat,  mon-fer-ral i '. 

4-  1  Ena.  mont'fCrt. 

Montfort,  ,  fi..  „,ylll(;;.fr,r'. 

30011  ti,  mon'te. 

Blon  t  ilia  Si.  mon-toel'yab. 
Blon 4 lneon.  mon-loo-sCu(g)'. 
30on  t  mart  re,  mon(g)-mart'. 
Mo  n  t  m  i  r  a  i  1 .  mon  ( g  )-m  e  -ru  li  1 '. 
30on  t  moreii  cy,  mon-mo-rOn'- 
Blon toir,  mon-twaw'.  [se. 

32on toro.  min-to'ro. 

Blon  f  pel-  f  ^^.mCnt-perio-ur. 

Her,  j  /r.m<5n(g)-i)Cl-le-a'. 
Blon tpensier,  mon-pCn-se-a'. 
Blont  rose,  mont-roz'.  [zban7. 
Blont  St.  Jean,  mCn(g)  sabo. 
Blon  tser rat,  raont-ser'rat. 
Blon ty oil,  mOn-te-Cn'. 
Monument,  mCn'u-ment. 
Blon  za,  mon'zab. 

Blood  i  r,  moo-deer7. 

Blooltan.  mool-tabn'.  [ali-bad'. 
Bloorshedabail,  moor-sbed- 
Bloqne^a.  mo-ke'gab. 

Bloral,  mor'al. 

Biorale,  mo-rahl'. 

30 ora n a,  mo-rali'nab. 

31  ora  nt,  mo-rant'. 

Blorass.  mo-ras'. 

Biorat,  mo-rah'. 

30 <» rat  in.  mo-rab-teen'. 
Blorava,  mo-rab'vab. 
Bloravia.  mo-ra've-ab. 

300 ray,  mur're. 

30  o  r  b  i  il  e  z  z  a .  m  o  r-be  -d  e  t'sali . 
Blordecai,  mor'de-ka. 
Blonlella,  mCr-dellab. 

300 rea,  mo-re 'ab. 

Bloreau,  mo-ro'. 

Blorello,  mo-rerio. 
Bloresque.  mo-resk'. 
Bloreau.  mor'gfm. 
Blorgarten,  mor-gahr'ten. 
Blor^iie,  morg. 

Moriah,  mo-ri'ah. 

3Ioring;a.  mo-ring'gub. 
Blorion,  ino're-cu. 

Blorisco.  nio-ris'ko. 
Blorlaix.  mor-Ia'. 

Moi  nion ism.  mor'mon-izm. 
Blorocco.  mo-rok'ko. 
Biorose,  nm-ros'. 

Blorosis.  mo-ro'sis. 
Bloroxite,  mo-rCke'Tt. 
Blorphens,  morTt-Cis. 
Blorpliy,  moffe.  [tinz. 

Blorrisonians,  mCr-re-so  ne- 
Blorse,  mors. 

Blortefontaine  mort-fC n -ta n ' 

31  or  tier,  mor-te-a7.  |  sliun. 

31  or  ti  lie  a  tie  n.  mov-tlf-i-ka'- 
Blortiiner.  nior'te-nitir. 
Blorton.  mor'ton. 
Blosasanriis.  mos-ab-sau'ros. 
Blosehus.  miis'kCxs. 

Bloseow,  mos'ko. 

Bloselle.  nio-zel'. 

BIosos.  mo'zlz. 

Bloskiva,  mdsk'wah. 
Blosque,  mosk. 

Blosqnito.  mus-ke'to. 
Blostra.  nios'trah. 

BIosul,  moo  sul. 

Blotet.  mo-t^t',  % 

Blot  her,  mutb'er. 


Blotivo,  mo-te'vo. 

Blotley,  mot'le. 

Blotto,  mot 'to. 

Blould,  mold. 

Blon n tain,  mown'tn. 

Blon  rad,  moo'rad. 

Blon  riling.  mOrn'ing. 
Bloustaehe.  mus-tasli'. 

31  ovable.  mooy'a-bl. 

30  ox  a,  mok'sab. 

BIox  i  b  o  s  t  i  o  n ,  mCks-e-1  >  dst'- 
Blivya.  moi'nh.  [sing- 

31  oy  a  m  e  n  s  i  n  sr.  moi-ak-men'- 
Blozart.  mo-zabrt'. 
Bliicocele,  imfko-ecl. 
Blneiina.  nm-ku'nab. 

31  nous,  ml.  kus. 

31  ncu fine,  mu'ku-tln. 
3Inikzzin.  niu-ez'zln. 

31  n tile,  muffl. 

31  n  ft  i,  infkfte. 

Blugiliila*,  mn-jU'e-de.  [e-ah. 
31  nlilenber^ ia  nnM-cu-barg'- 
30  ii  li  1  ha  n  sen ,  m ul-b ow'zn. 

30  uir.  mur. 

31  u  I  ah  ace  ii.  moo-lak-ah'tkeu. 

30  ii  la f  to.  mu-lat'to. 

3Iulct,  mulkt. 

30 tilde,  mool'da. 

Blnle,  mul. 

Bliilheim,  mul'lnm. 
Bluliebrity,  mu-li-eb're-te. 
Bluller,  mul'ler.  [taw'ne. 

Blnlli^atawny,  miil-le-ga^ 
Multiple,  nnirte-pl. 

30 n itnomali.  mult-no'mah. 
Blnltoea,  mul-to'kali. 

30 n  I tn re,  mult'yur. 

31  nmmiiis,  mum'me-us. 

31  u  n  ell  an  sen,  mCmk'bow-zn. 
31  u ndane,  mtm'dr.n. 

33  is  nil  n  up  ns.  mun-dung'gus. 

31nnpo,  numgV°- 

31  iinieli,  mu'nik. 
3Iunicipal.  niu-nis'e-pal. 

31  mister,  mun'ster. 

3icint  jak.  mun'jj'ik. 

31  not t a.  moo-ot'tab. 

3Iurano,  moo-rah'no. 

33  n  ratori .  moo-rali-to're. 
Bliirehlson,  mur'ke-stin. 

31  n  rex,  mn'roks.  [freez-bur-rc. 
3Inrfreesboroitph,  mur7- 
31nrieidak,  niu-risV-de. 
Murillo,  moo-ril'yo. 

30n rphy,  mur'fe. 

31  n r ray,  m u r're. 

30nsaeeas  mn-za'se-e. 

33nsca5‘  volitantes,  mbe'ke 
vol-e-tfm'tCz. 

30U scales,  mus'ka-leez. 
Blnseat,  mus'kut. 

Blnseiita4.  nn.s'ke-de. 
BSnsele.  ni  us'sl. 

Blnseopee,  mus-ko'je. 
Bluscovado,  mus-ko-vab'do. 
Blnseovite,  mus'ko-vlt. 
Blnsette,  mu-zet'. 

31  use n m.  mu-ze'um. 

Blaisie.  nni'zik. 
Blnskallonpe.  mtis'kal-lonzh. 
33  n  r-.  k  ep  o  n .  m  us-ke'gon. 
Blnskiiipiiiii.  mt.B-king'guia 
31  usophapa,  mu-sbfa-gab. 

30  nssel,  nn.s'sl. 

Blusset.  mus-sa'. 

31  nssulman.  mus'sul-man. 
Blnstanp.  nius'tabng. 
Blnstapha,  moos'tali-fab. 
Blustela,  mus-te'luh. 

31  nt  a  nil  u  m.  mu-taii'dum. 

30 ultra,  mut'tiah. 

Blyeale.  mik'a-le. 
Blyeelinin.  mi-so'le-um. 
Blycolopy.  me-kol'o-je. 

31  y pale,  mig'a-le. 

30 y lie,  mi'le. 

31  y  lilt  a,  mi-lit'tah. 
BSyloilon.  mifo-don. 
Blilo-hyoiil,  mi-lo-hfoid. 
Blynehery.  mlngk'ur-e. 
Blynlieer.  min-bCr'. 

31  y  o  1 8P  lli  ie  a.  in  i-o-lem'nah. 
Blyoline,  nii'o-Iin. 

Blyolopy.  mi-Cl  o-je. 

Blyopy.  mi'o-pe. 

Blyosotis.  mi-o-so'tis. 
Blyoxus,  n'i-Cks'us. 
Myosnrns,  nii-o-sboo'iba. 
Blyriapoil.  mir'e-a-pod. 
Blyrnieeophnpa,  niur-m> 
kof'a-gali . 

Blyrmeleon,  mur-me'le-oiL. 

30  y  r  ill  i  ii  on .  m  ur  "m  e-don. 

30  y  roil,  m  fri  ii. 

31  yrrli .  in  fir. 

30yrt  le,  mur'tl. 

Blystery,  mis'tur-e. 
Blystieism.  mls'te-sizm. 

3Iyt Bioplasm,  mith'o-pla*ia. 
Blyxine,  miks'In. 
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Xabal  na'bftl. 

Nahlmn.  u&l/l&m. 

Nabob.  na'bob. 

XalMMinssar.  nab-o-naa'e&r. 
Naearat,  uak'a-rat. 

Nsevius,  neve-us. 

Xaliasli.  na'haah. 

Nahum.  na'hum. 

>aia<l.  na'yad. 

Nairn,  narn. 

\ais«ian(,  nas's&nt. 

Naive,  nah'ev. 

Naivete,  nah'ev-ta. 

Nakir,  na'keer. 

Namur,  na'inQr. 

\a,icv  I  Enf-  nSn'se. 
naUCy’  \  Pr.  non(g)-se\ 

N an^asa k i ,  nan-gas'ah-ke. 
Nankin,  nan-keen'. 

Nantes,  |  ^noor- 

Naomi,  na'o-me. 

Naphtali.  nafta-le. 

Napier,  na'pe-ur. 

Naples,  na'plz. 

Napoleon,  nah-po-la-tfn'. 
Nareeia,  nar-see'vah. 
Nareissns,  nar-sis'sus. 
Narcotine,  nar'ko-tin. 
Nartloo,  ualir-doo'. 

N  a  r«l  os  t  ac  h  y  s.  n  &r-do'sta-k  is, 
Nar^ileh.  nar'ge-la. 

Naro,  na'ro.  [gSn'set 

Narragansett,  ndr-ruh 

Narration,  nar-ra'skun. 

N arses,  nar'seez. 

Nartliex,  nar'tkfcks. 

Narva,  nar'vah. 

Narvaez,  nar-vah-6th'. 
Narwhal,  uar  wal. 

Nascent,  nas'seut. 

Naseby,  naz'be. 

Nashua,  nash'nah. 

Nassau,  nas'sow. 
Natatores.  na-tah-to'reez. 
Natchez.  nack'iz. 
Nathanael.  na-th4n'a-£l. 
Natica,  iiat'e-kali. 
National.  nash'im-al. 
Natolia,  na-to'le-ab. 
Natural,  niU'yoo-ral. 
Nanmachy,  naw'ma-ke. 
Nauinbur^,  nawm'boorg. 
Nanplia,  nt/ple-ah. 
Naiiscopyvnawz/ko-pe. 
Nausea,  uaw'bke-ah. 


Nautilus,  naw'te-lfis. 
Navarino,  nab-vak-re'no. 
Navel,  n&'vl. 

Na\ia,  naks'e-ah. 
Nazareth,  naz'a-reth. 
Neash,  ua. 

Noaiui<*r.  na-an'der. 
Nearchus,  ne-ar'kus. 
Nebraska,  ne-bras'kah. 
Nebuchadnezzar, 
kad-nez'zar. 

Nebula,  nfeb'u-lah. 
Necker,  nek-kiir. 
Necrology,  ne-krdl'o-je. 
Necronite,  nfik'ro-nit. 
Necrophore,  nek'ro-fbr. 
Necropolis.  ne-krop'olis. 
Necrosis,  ne-kro'sis. 
Nectan<lra.  mk-tau'drab. 
Nectar,  nek'tar. 
Nedenaes.  na-da-nas'. 
Needle,  ne'dl. 


Nepos,  ne'pos. 

Nepotism,  nep'o-tizm. 
Neptune,  nep'tun. 
Nerbiiilclah,  nfcr-bud'dah. 
Nereid,  ne're-id. 

Neri,  na're. 

Neriad,  ne're-ftd. 

Neri u m,  ne're-Qm. 

Nero,  ne'ro. 
neb-u-  Neroli,  im-roHe. 

Nerve,  nurv. 

Nesselroile,  nes-sgl-ro-da. 
Nessus,  nes'sus. 

Nestor,  nSs'tOr. 

Net  hi n inis,  nStb'e-mms. 
Neufctiatel,  utisb-ah-tel'. 
Neu  roptera,  nu-rup'tfcr-ah. 
Neurotomy,  nu-rdt'o-me. 
Neu ry pnolo^y .  uu-rip-nfll'- 


Neusatz.  noo-sahts'. 
Nenstria,  nus'tre-ah. 
Neutral,  nu'tral. 


[o-je. 


Ne  exeat  Rcpublica,  ne  Neva,  ne'vah. 


egz'e-At  re-pub'le-kah. 
Nefarious,  ne-fa're-us. 
Negritos,  na-gre'toz. 
Nejfropont,  ne'gro-pont. 
Nea’iinilo.  ne-gun'do. 
Nehemiah.  ne-be-mi'ah. 
Neisse,  ni's; 


Nevada,  ne-vab'dah. 
Nevers,  na'vr. 

Newel,  nu'el. 

Ney,  na. 

Neyva.  na'e-vab. 

N-gan-  ii  oci.  n-gahn-oo'e. 
Niagara,  ni-ag'a-rab. 


Nokrosoziac.  nek-ro-so'ze-ak.  Nias,  ne'as.  [lung'en-leet. 

Nelaton.  na-lah-tdn'.  Nibclun«en-I^ied,  ue-be- 

.  Nellore,  n£l*10r\  Nieaise.  ne-kaz'. 

Nelson,  nfel'sun.  fse-e.  Nicandra.  ni-kan'drah. 

Neliinihiaceic,  ne-lum-bi-a'-  Nicanor,  ni-ka'uur. 


Ncmansa,  ne-niAn'sah 
Ncmatoiils,  nem'a-toidz. 

N  c  m  a  u  r,  ne-mor'. 

Nemea,  ne-me'ah. 

Nemesis,  nem'e-sis. 
Ncmopanthus,  ne-mo-pan' 
thus. 

Neinophila,  ne-mof'e-lah. 
Nemours,  na-moor'. 
Nemphar,  nem'fakr. 
Neology,  ne-Gl'o-je. 
Neophyte,  ne'o-fit. 

Nepau I,  ne-pawl'. 

Nope,  nC*p. 

Nepenthe,  ne-pSn'the. 
Nepeta,  n£p'e-tah. 
Neplielium.  ne-feryum. 
Nephew,  nefyoo. 
Nephralgia.  ne-fral'jc-ak. 
Nephrite,  nef'rlt. 
Nephrodium,  ne-fro'de-um. 


Nicaragua,  ni  k  -  a  r-ak  'gw  ab . 
Ni castro,  ne-kAs'tro. 
Nieausis,  ne-kaw'sis. 

Nice,  (France,)  ueece. 

Nice,  nls. 

Nicene.  nT'sen. 
Nieephorus.  nl-sefo-rus. 
Nicholas,  nik'o-las. 

Nieias.  nisli'e-As. 

Nicobar.  nik-o-bar/. 

Nicola  left*.  nlk-o-II'ef. 

N icolaitans,  uik-o-lu'e-tanz. 
Nicolo,  nek'o-lo. 
Nicomeilia.  nik-o-mo'do-ab. 
Nicopolis,  ni-kop'o-Iis. 
Nicosia,  ni-ko'zhah. 
Nictation,  uik-ta'shun. 

N  ill  us.  ni'dus. 

Niebuhr,  ne'boor. 

Niece,  n  s. 

Niel,  ne-el'. 


Niello,  ne-eHo. 

Niemcew  icz.  ne-€m-tsah'vlch. 
Nievre,  ne-avr'. 

Ni^el,  ni'jel. 

Ni^er,  ni'jar. 

Nigh,  ni. 

Nijrra.  ne'grab. 

Nigrrine,  ni'grln.  [ntfv'go-rod. 
NiJni-Novg:orod9  nizh-ne- 
Ni  in  bus,  nim'bCig. 
Nimegnen.  nim'wa-g^n. 
Nimes,  neem. 

Nincompoop,  nin'kbm'poop. 
Nineveh,  nin'e-va. 

Ning  po,  ning-po'. 

Ni  ilia  u,  nin'yan. 

N  ins  in,  n  in-seen'. 

Nin us,  ni'nus. 

Niobe.  ni'o-be. 

Niobrara,  ni-o-bra'rah. 
Niort.  ne-Or'. 

Niphon,  nip  on. 

Nipoma,  nip'o-muh. 
Ncjipers.  nip'purz. 

Nipple,  nip'pl. 

Nisao,  ne-sab'o. 

Nisi  I  a.  ne'se-tah. 

Nisrocli.  niz'rok. 

Nissa,  nls'sab. 

Nithsdale.  nlthz'dal. 
Nitraria,  ni-tra're-ab. 

Nil  re.  ni'tr. 

Nitrogren,  ni'tro-jen. 

Nivose.  ni-vos'. 
Nizampatam,  ne-zam-pah- 
tam'. 

Noblesse  oblige,  no-bles' 

o-ble-zba'. 

Noctuiilic,  nok*tu'e-de. 

Noel,  no'Ol. 

Noise,  uoiz. 

Nola.  no'lah.  [l^nz. 

Nolens  volens,  no'l^nz  \o'- 
Noli  me  tangere,  no'li  me 
tdn'je-re.  [se-kwe. 

Nolle  prosequi,  nol-le  pro'- 
Nomenclat  ii  re,no-men-klat'- 
ur. 

Nonchalance,  n6n-sha-10ns'. 
None.  nbn. 

Non  trou  ite,  non'tron-it. 
Nookalieeva,  noo-kah-e'vah. 
Noril hausen,  nftrt'liow-zn. 
Nordl ingen.  nortTiug-en. 

N o  r fo  1  k ,  nor  f uk. 

Noria,  no're-ab. 


Noricnni.  ndr'i-kTim. 
Normanily,  nor'man-de. 
Norse,  norz. 

Norton.  nOr'tn. 

Norwegian,  nbr-we'je-kn. 
Norwich,  nor'rlj. 

Nose.  iioz. 

Nosology,  no-sol'o-je. 
Nostalgia,  noe-tarje-ah. 
Nostradamus,  nOb-tian-da'' 

mbs. 

Nostrum,  nos'trum. 
Notables.  nOt'a-blz. 

Noto.  r.n'p. 

Nottur».:o,  n5t-tfi»^no. 
Noureililin.  roor-ed-dew . 
Nourish,  nn'-'i-h. 

Nova  I  is,  no-vali'*i8. 

Novara,  lio-vab'rah. 

Nova  Scotia.  no'vaii  «ko’bh< 
Noiatians,  no-va'sn^nz. 

No igor oil,  nov'go-nV. 

Novi,  no've. 

Novice.  nOv'is. 

Now  agurh.  now-ab-goor'. 
Noyeau.  noi-o'. 

Nozzle,  nfiz'zl. 

Nubecula,  noo-b^k'u-lab. 

Nil l>ia,  nu'be-ah. 

Nucleus,  nu'kle-u8. 

Nucule,  nu'kfd. 

Nmlilea,  nbd-de'ah. 

Nudity,  nu'de-te. 

N uniantia.  nu-miin'she-ab. 
Nmna  Pom  pi  1  ius,  nu-mah 
piim-pil'yf.B. 

Nuinero,  nn'me-ro. 

Nil m id ia,  uu-mid'e-ah. 

N iimmnlites.  nuin'mu-Hts. 
Nunc  ilimiftis,  uungk  de- 
nilt'tis. 

Nunez,  noon'yetb. 

N ungeeiiali.  nun-jee'nah. 
Niinnat ion.  nu-na'sbnn. 
Nnphar,  nu'falir. 
Nuremberg.  nii-r5in'barg. 
Nutation,  nu-ta'shfin. 

Nux  Vomica,  nC.ks  voui'e- 
kah. 

N’Yanza.  n-y8n'zab. 

N y  c  t  a  1  o  pi  a.  n  ik-ta-In'pe-ah . 
Nycthemeron.  nlk-them'ur- 
Nylghau,  nil'gaw.  [on. 

Nyssa,  nls'sab. 

Nymph,  nimf. 

Nystagmus,  liis-tag'mCLs. 


O. 


Oahn,  o-ah-oo'. 

Oajaca.  wah-^h'kah. 

©akesia.  oks'ze-ah. 
Oarsman,  Orz'man. 

Oasis,  o-a'ois. 

Oba.l  iah,  Ob-a-di'ah. 
Olxlurary.  ob  du-ra-se. 
Obeah.  o'be-ah. 

Obelisk.  Ob'e-IIsk. 

Obelus,  db'e-lus. 

Oberlaml.  o'br.r-lSnt. 
Oberon.  bb'er-on. 

Obesity,  o-be'se-te. 
Obituary,  o-bit'u-a-re. 
Objection.  ob-jSk'shun. 

Obj  iirjration.  ob-jur-ga'shun. 
tibiation.  Sb-la'sluin. 
Oblijfato.  ob-le-gah'to. 
Oblige,  o-blij'. 

Oblique.  OWeek'.  [shun. 
Obliteration.  ob-lit-ur-a'- 
Obnoxiom,  bb-nok'shus. 
Obolaria.  Oh-o-la're-ah. 
©bole,  ob'Gl. 

Obolus.  ub'o-liis. 

Obscene,  Ob-seen'. 

Obsee ra t  io n .  fib-se  kni'sb Qn. 
Obsequies,  Ob'se-kwe/.. 
Obserx  at  ion,  ob-zur-va'sh&n. 
Obsidian.  Ob-sId'e-..n. 
Obstinacy.  Ob'ste-na-se. 
Occasion.  Ok-ka'zhGn. 
Occiput,  ok'se  put. 

Ocean,  o'sbfin. 

Ocellus,  o-sel'lus. 
Oelinaeete,  ok-na'ae-e. 
Oelilocracy,  ok-lok'ra-se. 
Oelire.  o'kur. 

©chroma,  ok-ro'mali. 

©cilia,  o-all'lali. 

Octachord,  ok'ta-kOrd. 
Octandria.  Ok-tun‘dre-ah. 
Octax’o,  nk-ta'vo. 

Oct  roi,  Ok-tioi'. 

Oeypoda.  us-e-pc'dali. 
Odenwald.  o'den-vald. 
Odeon,  o-de'Cn. 
tiller,  o'der. 

Odessa,  o-des'sah. 

Od  il  lon-Barrot,  ou.le-.von(g)- 
bar-ro'. 

O.lin,  o'din. 

Odi  nut,  o'de-fitn. 


Odometer,  o-diim'e-ttir. 
O.lontalyria,  o-don-tal'je-ah. 
(Ecumenical,  e-ku-men'e-kl. 
(Edema,  e-de'mah. 
OEdenburs.  e'den-barg. 

(Ei  1  de  Beeuf,  eel  da  buf. 
©Eland,  eland. 

CEnothera.  e-nuth'ur-ab. 
tErsted,  oor'stid. 
tEstridpe,  es'tre-de. 

Ofanlo.  o-falin'lo. 
Otrenbaeh,  of  len-bak. 
Ogham,  og'am. 

Otfre.  o'giir. 

Ohio,  o-lii'o. 

Oidinm,  o-Id'e-um. 

Oignon.  oin-yon(g)'. 
Oinoniania,  o-iu-o-ma'ue-ah. 
Oise,  hwabs’. 

Okra,  Ok'rali. 

Oiaeaeese,  o-la-ka'sc-c. 

Olat.  ol'Av. 

Olbers.  ol'bairz. 
Oldeiibiir$g,  ol'den-boorg. 
Olea.  o'le-ah. 

Oleron.  o-Ia-rom'g).' 
Olfaction.  01-fak'shun. 

Oijga.  dl'gjib. 

Olibanuin.  o-lih'a-nrim. 
Oligarchy,  ol'e-gar-ke. 
Olijjoelase.  o-llg'o-klaz. 
Oliphant.  fd'e-fant. 

Oliva,  t.-le'vah. 

Olive.  Ol'iv. 

Olla-podrida,  01-Iah-pod-re  • 

dah. 

Oliivier.  ul-Ie-ve-a'. 
Olustee.  ol-ua-te'. 
Olympus,  o-lim'pns. 
Omagra,  om'a-grab. 

Omar,  o'mar. 

Omasum,  o-ma’sum. 
Ombre,  Om'lir. 

O'Meara,  o-ma'rah. 

Omen,  o'nien. 

Omentum.  o-men'Kim. 
Omission,  o-mlsli’uii. 
©mmiades,  o-ma'yadz. 
Omnium,  oni'ue-r.m 
Oiiiii isciencc,  Cm-ulsli'yens. 
Omri.  Om'ie. 

Omsk,  Omsk 
On  (lit,  On(grde'- 


Onega,  o-na'gah. 

Oneida,  o-ul'dali. 

O nei rod y  n  i a .  c-ni-ro-dln'yah 
Oniseus.  o-nis'kus. 
Onobrychis.  o-nob're-kls. 
Onology.  o-nol'o-je.  [kon. 
Onomasticon,  o-no-mas'te- 
Onouis.  o-no'nTs. 

O  n  opo  rd  i  n  til .  On-n-pOr' de-Qm 
Olllology,  On-toru-je. 

Onus,  o'nus. 

Onychia,  o-nik'e-ali. 
Oolysis.  oo-H'sis. 
Oonalaska.  oo-nah-lAs'kah. 
Oosinta.  oo-se'niab. 

Opal,  o'pal. 

Open.  o'pn. 

Opera.  bp'Sr-ah. 
Operculum,  n-pgr'kn-lam. 
Operetta.  Op-*r-et'tab. 
Ophelia,  o-fe'le-ah. 
Ophibolus,  o-flb'o-Kis. 
ttpliicleide,  fifi-klid. 
Ophidians,  o-fld'e-anz.  [sfim. 
Ophiojglosslllll.  Of-i-o-glOs'- 
Ophiolo^y  .  01-i-01'o-j e. 
Ophir,  o'fur. 

Ophirys,  Oflr-Ts. 

Opli  such  ns,  o-fi-uTctis. 

Ophi  n  roids,  Of-i'u-midx. 
Opisl  holonos.  o-pis-thot'o- 
IiOs. 

Opodeldoc.  Cp-o-del'ilOk. 

O popo na X .  o-pi  p'o-tiaks. 
Oporto,  ii-por'to. 

Opossum,  o-pi's'suni. 
Oppeln.  op'peln. 

Oppiilau.  Op'pe-dan. 
Opprobrium.  Op-pro'bre-um. 
Oracle,  or'a-kl. 
Orang-outang:,  o-rang-oo- 
tallg'. 

Oratorio,  cir-a-tn're-n 
Orbieulns.  or-ldk'n-lus. 
Orcagna.  Or-kftu'yab. 
Oreine.  Or'sin. 

Ordure,  rr'dnr. 

Orel,  o'rel 

Orellana,  o'rfl-l  n-ya. 

O ren b nrar.  o'rSn-1  'oorg. 
Oreodaphne,  o-re  n-dafne. 

O reog rnpliy,  o-re-«g'ra-fe . 
Orestes,  o-res'teez. 
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Orfah.  fir'fah. 

Organzine.  Or-gan-zcen'. 
Organs,  Or-ga'us. 

Orgeat.  Or-jet'. 

Oriel,  o'rc-el. 

Origeti,  or'c  jr-n. 

Orillon,  o-ril'lCn. 

Oriole,  o're-ol. 

Orion,  o-re  on. 

Orissa,  o-ris'sab. 

Oristano.  6r-ls-tah'no. 
Orkney,  ork'ne. 

Orleans.  Or-lan'. 

OrloIT.  Or'lof. 

Orlop.  Or'lop. 

Ormolu.  Or-mo-loo'. 

Ormuz,  or'mooz. 
Ornithology,  Or-nitli-OI'o-je. 
Or ll it lio pus.  Or-ulth'o-pus. 
Orobtis.  Or'o-bus. 

Orotund,  o'ro-tund. 

Orpnh.  Or'pah. 

Orpheus.  or'fe-Os. 
Orpiment.  Or'pe-mSnt. 
Orrery.  Or're-re. 

Orsini.  ur-se'ue. 
Orthoeiase.  Or'tho-klaz. 
Orlhoiloxy,  or'tlio-dtks-e. 
Orlhodromies.  Or-tlio-dn'ni'- 
Orthoepy,  dr-tbo'e-pc.  [iks. 
Orthography.  Cr-tlifig'ra-fe. 
Orl hopedy.  nr-lliop'c-de. 
Orthoptera.  or  tbf.p'tur-ah. 

41  r tler-Spitz.  ort'ltr-spcels. 
Ortona.  or-to'nah. 

Ortyx.  Gr'tiks. 

Orvieto.  or-ve-a'to. 

Oryx,  o'riks. 

Oryzopsis.  o-re-op'sls. 
Oscar.  Os'kalir. 

Osceola,  Os-se-o'lah. 
Oscillation.  fs-sil  la'shOn. 
Osimo,  o-8e'mn. 

Osiris,  o-si'iis 
Osmanli.  Oz'mSn-le. 

Os  m  a  zo  ill e .  ftt'ni a-zom . 
Osmium,  oz'me  nm 
Osmorrhiza.  fiz-mdr-ri'zab. 
Osnabiirg.  Gz'na-l/oorg.- 
Osorno.  o-sbr'no. 

Osseans.  bs'si-anz. 

Ossian.  Os'sc-an  orbsh'yan. 
Ossiliention,  Oo-se-fe-ka's  li  un 


Ossnna.  i!s-soo'nah. 

Ostend,  6s-tend'. 

Osteocele.  us'te-o-sd. 

Ostia,  fis'te-ab. 

Ostrich,  ns'trlcb. 
Ostrogoths.  Cs'tro-gotlis. 
Ostrya.  os-tri'ah. 

Osy  ilia  lid  ias.  cs-e-nian'd»-as. 
(Maria,  o-ta're-ali. 

Otliman.  nth-muhn'. 
Olhniel.  oth'nel. 

Otho.  o'llio  or  Gt'to. 

Otis,  o'tis. 

Otiiis.  o-ti'tis. 

Otium.  o'ebc-rim. 
Oioconite,  o-tuk-o-nT(. 
Otography.  o-tCg'ra-fe. 
Otranto,  o-trmbn'to. 
Ottawa,  Ct'tH-wali. 

Ottoear,  ct'to-kar. 
Ottoman.  6t'to-mSn. 
Oubliette,  »o-ble-et'. 
Oudenarife,  oed'ensilird. 
Olid i not.  oo-dc-no'. 

Ought,  ant. 

Oui-dire.  we.ilecr'. 

Onrga.  oor'giili. 

©urology,  oo-rfl'n-je. 

O n  ro-Pret o,  oo'ro-pra'to. 
entrance,  oo-trCngz. 

On  v  i  rand  i  n .  ou-vir-An'di  an. 
Ovary,  o'va-rc. 

4>s  erture.  o'vfr-tur. 
©veryssel,  o-vfir-is’sel. 
Ovid.  Ov'Id. 

Oviedo,  n-ve  a'do. 

Osolo,  o'vn-lo. 

Ovum,  o'vC.ni. 

Owen.  n'en. 

Owhyliee.  ah-nan'e. 
Oxalic,  okz-al'lk. 
Oxenstiern.  Cks'Jn-stern. 
Oxide,  Oks'id. 

©xus,  okA'tis. 

Oxygen,  Oks'e-jfn. 
Oxymoron,  iks-im'o-ron. 
Oxyopia.  Cks  e-o'pe-idi. 
Oxyria,  Cks-ir'e-ah. 
Oyapoc,  oi'ab-pck. 

Oyster,  ois'tur. 

Ozena,  o-ze'nah. 
Ozocerite,  o-zo  se'rlt. 

.  Ozone,  o'zou. 


PABU 
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Pabulum.  p&b'n-lfim. 
Paca,  pa'kaU. 

Pace,  pas. 

Paella,  p&h'slmh. 


Parados,  par'a-dos. 
Paradox,  pSr'a-doks. 
Paraguay,  piir'ah-gwa. 
[m&s.  Paralcipsis,  par-a-llp'sls. 
Pactiycormus,  pSk-e-kSr'-  Paralogism,  pii-ral'o-jizm. 
Pachydermata.pnk  t‘-fl firin'-  Paralysis,  pa-i  al'e-sis, 


Pelioma,  pel-e-o'mah. 
Pelion.  pe'le-On. 
Pelissier,  pa-IIs-se-a'. 
Pellage,  pel'laj. 
Pellagra,  pel-lag'rah. 
Pellico.  pci-le'ku. 


Pharos.  fa'rds. 
Pharsalia,  far-saTe-ah. 
Pharyngitis.  far-In-ji'tls. 
Pharynx,  far'iugkz. 
Phase,  taz. 

Pliaseolns,  fSs-e-oT&e. 


Paetolns.  pak-to'lus.  [a-tah.  Paramaribo,  par-ab-mkr'e-bo  Pelopidas.  pe-IOp'e-dis.  [sue.  Phenomenon,  fe-nom'e-non 


Paramatta,  p.u-ah-mat'tah. 
Paramo,  par-ali'mo. 

Pa  ran  fc!i  i  te.  pa r'an-t hit. 
Paranympli.  par'a-nimf. 
Parajilirast.  par'a-trast. 


Paraplirenitis.  par-a-fre-ni'-  Pelvis,  pel'vis. 

tis.  [sis.  Penates,  pe-na'leez. 

Parapliy  inosis.  pSr-a-fi-mo'-  Pencil,  pen's'll 


Paraplegia,  par-a-ple  je-ah. 
Parasol,  par'a-sol. 
Parataxis,  par-a-taks'is. 

Pa  rat  hesis,  pa-ratb'e-sis. 
Parcte,  par'se. 

Parcener,  par'se-nur. 
Paregoric,  par-e-gor'Ik. 
Parella.  pa-rel'iah. 

Pa  rein  hole,  pa-rf  m'bo-le. 


Peiicillium,  pen-siryiim. 

Pendleton,  peu'dl-tun. 

Pen du  1  n  m ,  pen 'd u-1  um . 

Penelope,  pe-uSI'o-pe. 

Penguin.  pen'gwin. 

Peninsula,  pen-in'su-lab.  [all.  Phlebitis,  fle-bi'tis. 
Pennsylvania,  pen-sil-va’ue-  Phlegm.  Asm. 
Penology.  pe-nul'o-je.  Phieiim,  fle'Qm. 

Pentandria,  pen-t m'dro-ah.  Plioeas,  fo’kas. 


Paderborn.  pah-der-bOrn'. 

Pail  ilia,  pali-dtd'yah. 

Padishah,  pall-de-shah'. 

Patiua.  pad'u-ah. 

Padncali,  pall  d u'kah. 

Piean,  pe'au. 

Pieouia,  pe-o'ne-ali. 

Paer,  pa  ur. 

Piestiim,  pees'tum. 

Paez,  pah-eth. 

Paganini,  pab-gali -ne'ne. 

Pageant,  pa'jant. 

Pagoda,  pa-go'dah. 

Paguridze,  pa-gu're-de. 

Paillasse,  pal-yas'. 

Paine,  pan. 

Paisiello,  pl-se-erio. 

Paisley,  piz'le. 

Paixhans,  pik-sou'. 

Paladin,  pal'a-dlu. 

Palaiologiis.  pi-le-Td'o-gas. 

Palamedes.  pal-ali-me'diz. 

Palate,  pal'at. 

Palatinate,  pa-blt'e-nat. 

Palaver,  palah'vur. 

Pa  lea.  pa  le  ah.  ir«g.  pai 

Palembaug.  pab-lem-bahng'.  •  {  /V.  pnb-ri 

Palencia,  pah-1  eu'se-ah.  Parmelia,  p.ir-ine'le-ah. 

Palenque.  pah-len'ka.  [je.  Parmesan,  par-me-zSn'. 

Paleontology.  pa-le-on-tdl'u-  Parnassus,  par-nas'sus. 

Paleotherium.  pSl-e-o  the  -  Parochial,  pa-ro'ke-al. 

Palermo,  pah-lfir'mo.  [re-urn.  Parody,  par'o-de. 

Palestia,  pa-le,  te-ah.  Paromology,  pSr-o-mol'o-je. 

Palestine,  pal'es-tin.  Paronomasia,  piir-o-no-ma'-  Peri,  pe're. 

Palestrina,  pah-les-tre’nah.  Paroquet, pir-o-keet'.  [zliah.  Periamler.  per-e-5n'dur. 


Peloponnesus,  pel-o-pOn-ne'-  Pheon,  fe'On. 

Peloria.  pe-lo're-ali.  Phidias,  fid'e-Ss.  [ah. 

Pelta,  pcl'tah.  Philadelphia.  fil-ali-delTe- 

Peltigera,  pel-tij'e-rah.  Philanthropy,  fe-ldn'thro- 

Peltophoruni.  pel-tOfo-rum.  Philemon.  le-le'mOu.  [pe. 


Philip,  fiHp. 

Philippi,  fe-lip'pi 
Ph i  1  i  ppopol i .  fil-Tp-pop'o-le. 
Phillyrea,  fil-llr'e-ali. 
Philomath,  fll'o-math. 
Philomela.  fil-o-nie'Iah. 
Philosophy,  fo-los'o-fe. 

Pli  Host  rat  us,  fe-lOs'trali-tOs. 


Parenchyma pa-rengk'e-mah  Pentapolis,  pen-tiip'o-lis. 


Pargasite,  par'gas-il. 
Parhelion,  pu-liil'y un. 
Pariah,  p;i're-ah. 

Pa  r i  e t  ar i  a,  j  »i-ri-e-ta7re-ah . 
Pari  in  a,  pah-re'mah. 

Pari  ii  arid  ill,  par-in-a're-uin. 
Pari  passu,  pa 're  pas'su. 

\  Fug.  par'is. 


Pen ta te u  e  h .  pc*u'ta- r u k . 
Pentecost,  ]>en7te-kost. 
Penumbra,  pe-uum'brab. 
Penza.  pSn'zah. 

People,  pe'pl. 

Peoria,  pe-o're-ah. 
Pepin,  pep'In. 

Pepsi ne.  pep'sln. 

Pe  r e  u  t  i e  n  t .  per-k u'sh€n  t . 


Phoenicia.  fe-nTsh'yah. 

Pliolas.  lb'Ias. 

Pliorni i uni.  for'nie-ftm. 

I* liosp horns.  fWfor-us. 
Phot  ins.  fo'sliua. 
Photography,  fo-tog'ra-fe. 
Photopsin.  fo-top'se-ah. 
Phrase,  fraz. 

Ph  renit  is.  fre  ni'tls. 
Phrenology.  Ire-nOI'o-je. 


Perdifoil.  purd'e-foil  [shun.  Phryganidu*.  fre-gau'e-de. 
Peregrination,per-e-gre-na7-  Phrygia,  frij'e-ah. 


Peremptory,  per'em-to-re. 
Pereskia,  pe-res'ke-ah. 
Perga  nms.  p&r'ga-niug. 
Pergolese,  per-go-la'sa. 


Palest ro.  pah-les'tro.  Paros,  pa'ros. 

Palfrey,  pawl'fre.  Parotis.  pa-ro'tis. 

Palingenesis,  p;il-in-jen'e-sls  Parquetry,  par'ket-re. 
Palissy,  pah-lees'se.  Parqnette,  par-kSt7. 

Paliurus,  pal-e-u'rus.  Parsimony,  par'se-mo-ne. 

Pall.  pawl.  Parthenon,  par7 the- non. 

Palladium,  pal-la7de-um.  Part lienope,  par-theu'o-pe. 

Pallas,  pal'las.  Parthia,  par'the-ah. 

Pallavieino,pal-lah-ve-che7no  Partriil^e,  par'trij. 

Palli,  pal'le.  Parnru,  pah-roo'ruo. 

Palliation,  pal-le-a'sliun.  Parvenu,  par'va-noo. 

Palm,  palim.  Paschal,  pas'kaj. 

Palmas,  pal'mas.  Pas-de-Calais,  palwla-kal'a. 

Palmerston,  pahm'ur-stun. 


IMiryma.  fri'mah. 
l^hyllis.  fil'lis. 
lkliylliiim.  fil'le-um. 

Phy  ma.  fTmah. 

Physalia.  fi-sale-nh. 
Physieian.  fe  zish'an 
Physoste^iJi.  fls-o.s-te'jah. 
Phy  telephas,  fi-tePe-fas. 
Phyton.  fi'ton. 

Pliytozoa.  fi-to-zo'ah. 
Piacenza,  pe-ah-chen7zah. 
Pia  Plater,  pi'ah  lna'tui-. 
Pianissimo,  pi-ali-nis'se-mo. 
Piano,  pe-ah'no. 

Pianosa.  pe-ah-no7sah. 
Piarists.  pi'a-rlsts. 
l*iastre,  pe'as-tr. 


Pasi^raphy,  pa-stg'ra-te. 
Paspalum.  p  as 'pa- 1  um. 
Pasquin.  pas'kwiu. 
Passan.  pas-sow7. 

Passe  res.  pas'se-reez. 


Palmetto.  pAl-met'to 
I*al  ill  v  ra,  pal-mi'rah. 

Palo  Alt  o.  pah'lo  al'to. 

Palpitation,  pal-pe-ta'shun 
Paliidanientum.  pal-u-da- Passiflora.  pas'se-flo-rah. 
Pamir,  pa'mlr.  [ra^n'tum.  Passover,  pas'o-vur. 
Pampas,  pam'palis.  Pasta,  pas’tah. 

Pampelana.  pam-pa-loo7nah.  Pasticcio,  pas-tit'cho. 
Pampliylia.  pam-ni'yah.  Pastinaca.  pas-tln-a'kah. 

Painphlegia,  pam-fle7je-ah.  Pastoureaux,  piks-toor-o' 


Pail,  pan. 

Panacea,  pan-a-se-ah'. 
Panache,  pah-nash7. 
Panada,  pa-na'dah. 
Panama,  palm-ah-mali7. 
Panaro,  pah-n;ih7ro. 
Panax,  pa'naks. 
Pancreas.  pan'kre-Ss. 
Pa mlar us.  pan'da-rus. 
Pamlean,  pan-tle'an. 


Pat agron i a .  pa t-a-go'ne-ah. 

Pate,  pat-a'. 

Patella,  pa-tel'lah. 

Paterno.  pah-tei'uo. 

Paternoster,  pa-ter-n6s7tQr. 

Pathogeny,  pa-thdj'e-ne. 
Pathognomj^pa-tliog'oo-me.  Perseus,  per-she'ns. 
Pathology,  pa-thol'o-je.  Persia,  per'sbali. 


Pathopoeia.  path-o-pe'yah. 
Pathos,  pa'thos. 


Perianth.  per7e-antli. 

Periblepsis.  per-e-bl§p7sis. 
peribolos,  pe-rib'o-los. 

Pericles,  pgr'e-kleez, 

Peridiola,  pe-rld-e-o'lab. 

Perigee,  per'e-je. 
pe rign enx,  pa-re-goo7. 

Per igy ilium,  per  c-jin'e-um 
periieci,  pe-ri7e-si. 

Periosteum.  per-e-os7te-um. 
periost  raeiim.  per-e-os'tra 
Periphery,  pe-rlPfir-e.  [kutn.  Piaiihy.  pe-ow'e. 
periseian,  pe-rlsb'yan.  Piave,  pe-ab'va. 

perist«ilogy,  per-is-tol'o-je.  Piazza,  pe-az'zali. 
peristyle,  per'e-stil.  Pica,  pi'kab. 

Perisystole,  p6r-«*-sls'to-le.-  Piead«4ir,  pik-a-dor7. 
Peritoneum,  per-e-to-ne'am.  Picayune,  plU-a-yoon7. 
Peritonitis,  per-e-to-ni'tis.  Piccadilly,  plk-ka-dil'le. 
Peritrochium.  p£r-«-tro'ke-  Piccini,  pet-clie'ne. 

um.  Piccolo,  pik'ko-lo. 

Periwinkle,  per'e-wingk-l.  Pierolomini. pek-ko-10m'e-ue 
Perkins,  pur'kiuz.  Pichegrn,  pesb-groo7. 

perm.  purm.  [shun.  Pickle,  pik'l. 

Permutation,  per-mu-ta7-  Pierasma.  pe-kraz'mab. 
Pernambuco,  pSr-nam-boo7-  l*ieris,  pT'kris. 
perquisite,  pur'kwe-zit.  [ko.  Pieromel,  pik'ro-mel. 
Perpignan,  per-peeu-YOn(g)7.  Pierophy  llite.  pik-rdftl-llt. 
per  ran  It.  pa-ro7.  Picrosm  ine.  pi-krOs'mlu. 

Persea,  p$r'se-ah.  Picture,  pikt'yur. 

persepolis,  p^r-sep'o-lls.  Picul,  pik'ul. 

Pierian,  pi-e're-in. 

Pierre,  pe-air'. 


I>amlect,  pau'dekt.  [ne-um.  Patience,  pa'shens. 


Pandemonium,  piin-de-mo7-  Patinos,  pat'mos.  [kdn-sknp'ti.  Perth,  purth. 

Pandiculation,  pan-dik-u- Patres  conscripti,  pa'tres  Pertinax.  per'te-naks 


Persiflage,  par'so-flazb.  [te.  Pietist,  pi'e-tist. 
Perspicacity,  per-spe-kas'e-  PifTerari,  pef-fa-rab're. 
Perspicuity,  per-»pe-ku'e-te.  Pigalle.  pe-gahl'. 


Pandora,  pan-do'rab.  [la'sbuu.  Patrician,  pa-trisb'an. 
Pandour,  pan'd«>or.  Patroclus.  pab-tro'klus. 

Paneiilogism,  pan-ulo-ilzm.  Patronymic,  pftt-ro-uim'Ik. 
Pangolin,  pang'go-lln.  [izin.  Patti,  pat'te. 

Panhellen ism.  pan-belleu-  Pauline,  paw-lee 


Paniciim,  pan'e-kum. 

Pa  n  no  ilia,  pan-no'uc-ah. 
Panoply  .  pau7o-pie. 

Pa  no  p t  i  eo  n .  pan-dp'te-kdn 
Panorama,  pan  o-mb7niab. 
Pan  slavism,  pan-sla7vizm. 
Pantagriielism 
groo'el-izm. 


Paiillinia.  pawl-IIn7yab. 
Pausanias.  paw-sa'ne-as. 
Pausilippo.  paw-se-lip7po. 
Favesade.  jmv-e-sabd'. 
Pavia,  pah  ve-ah. 
Pavilion,  pa-vH7yun. 
pan-ta-  Pawnee,  pawn-ee7. 
Payne,  pan. 


Perugino,  pa-roo-je  no 
Perusal,  pe-roo'z al. 
Peseherais,  pea'ke-ra. 
Pesehiera,  pes-ke-a'rab. 
Pestle,  pes'l. 
Petaurus,  pe-taw'rQs. 
Petchora.  pecb'<»-rab. 
Peteeehise,  pe-tek'ke-a. 
Peter,  pe'tur. 
PeterwaiMlein, 
Petra,  pe'trah. 

Petrel,  pet'rel. 


Pigault.  pe-go'. 
Pignoration,  pig-no-ra'shun. 
Pigeon,  pij'un. 

Pilaster,  pe-liks'tbr. 

Pilate,  pi'labt. 

Pileomayo,  p!l-ko-mT7o. 

*  Pileorhiza,  pil-e-o-ri'zab. 
I*ileus,  pi'le-us. 
Pilgrimage,  pil'grim-iij. 
Piliilium.  pl-lid'yum. 

[d7n.  Pi  I  Ian.  pil'low. 
pe-tar-wOr7-  Pillory.  pTHo-re. 

Pilnitz,  pil'nits. 
l*i  Ion,  pe-lon', 


Pantheism,  pan'tbe-izm.  Pazaree.  paz-ab-re7. 

Pantheon,  pan-tbe'On.  Peabody,  pe'bod-c. 

Panther,  pan'tbbr.  [se.  Pearl,  purl. 

Pantisoeraey .  pan-te-sok'ra-  Peasant,  pez'ant. 


Paiitom i me,  pan  to-ninn. 
Pa n t op h agy .  pa u-tofa  je. 
Pan tou tie.  pan-too'H. 
Papaver.  pah-pah'vtir. 
Papeterie,  pap-a-tre7. 
Paphian,  paf'e-an. 


I*eceailillo.  pek-ka-dTHo 
Pecten.  pek'ten. 
Peetolite,  i»ek't<i-lTt. 
Peculiar,  pe-kul 'yir. 
Pedal,  ped'ai. 
Pedagogue,  piid'a-gog. 


Petroleum.  pe-tro7le-um.  Pilose,  pi-loz7. 
Petromyzoniilae.  pe-tro-me-  Pimelite.  plm'e-llt. 

zon7e-dc.  [iie-us  Ar'be-ttir  Pimos.  pe'moz. 

Pet ron ins  Arbiter,  pe-tro'-  Pimpinella.  pTm-pe-nel7lali. 
Petroselinum,  pe-tro-^e-li7-  Pinaeotheea.  pin  ah-ko-tbe7- 
Petto.  pet'to.  [uum.  Pincers,  pin'surz.  [kab. 

Pet u use.  pe-tuns7.^  Pinckney,  pingk'ne. 

Petzite,  pet'zit.  Pindar,  pin'dar. 

Peiieeilamine,  pu-sed'a-min.  Pinguite,  plng'gwlt. 


Paphlagonia.  paf-la-go'ne-ah  Peilee,  pe-de7. 

Paphos,  pafos.  [sba.  l*c<l i collates,  ped'e-sil-lats. 

Papier  Mae  he,  pAp'va  inah-  PiMlicularis.  pe-dik-u-la'ris. 
Papilionaceous,  pa-pil-yOu-  Pedometer,  pe-<ldm'c-tur. 
a'shus. 

Papin,  pah-pen7. 

Pappus,  pap'pus. 

Papua,  pap'oo-ah. 

Parabola,  pa-rab'o-lah. 

Paraeat ii,  pah-rab-kali'too. 


Paracelsus,  par-a-sel'sus. 
Paradigm,  par7a-dim. 


Peilunele,  pe-tlungk7!. 

Pegasus,  peg'a-sus. 
l*egu,  pe'gu. 

Pe k i u ,  pe-kin7.  [um 

Pelargonium,  pel-ar-go'ne-  Phantasm.  fan'tAzm. 
Pelerine,  pel'e-riu.  Pliaramoml.  f.ir'ab-mond 

Peleus,  pe-le'Qs.  Pharisee,  lar'e-se. 

Pelican,  pel'e-kan.  Pharmacy.  lar7u»a-8e. 


Peucile.  pu'sll. 

Pfeiffer,  fi'fur. 

Phacolite,  fak'o-llt. 

Pined  ra.  fe'drali. 
Phalsenidte,  fal-e'ne-de. 
Phalaugiiim.  fab-lan'je-um. 
Phalanx,  fal'angks. 
Phalaris.  fal'a-ris. 

I*  h  a  1  a  ro pid?c,  fal-a- rop7e-de. 
Phallus,  fal'lus. 
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Pink,  plngk. 

Pinnite,  pln'nlt. 
Pintailo.  pin-tiih'do 
Pintis.  pi'ntis. 

Pinzon.  pSn-rhon 
P  i  o  ill  b  i  1 1  <  > .  pe-f’in-be'no. 
Pionibo.  j ie-0in'bo. 

Pi  pa,  pe'psih. 

Piper,  pl'pur. 

Pipelte.  pi-pft'. 
Piquant,  pik'ant. 
Pique,  peek. 

Piracy,  pi'ra-se. 

Pii  a-ns.  pe-re'bs. 


Pirogue.  pe-r5g'. 

Pirouette,  plr-oo-«t'. 

Pisa,  pe'sah. 

Pisano,  pe-sah'no. 

Piseataq  uis.  pls-kit'a-kwis. 
Pisces,  pis'seez. 

Piseidia,  pls-sld'vali. 
Piscina,  pls-si'nab. 

Pisist  rat  os,  pe-sxs'trnh-tfts. 
Pisolite,  pi'so-lit. 

Pisonia.  pe-so'ne-ah. 
Pissasplialt.  pis-as'fult. 
Pissoplianc.  pls'so-ffin. 
Pistachio,  pis-tah'sho. 
Pistarecn.  pis-ta-rCn'. 
Pistil,  pis  til. 

Pistoja.  pis-to'yah. 

Pistole,  pis-tol'. 

Piston,  pls'ttin. 

Pisuni.  pl'sum. 

Pittacus.  pit'ta-kQs.  [ra'se-e. 
Pittosjioracesc,  plt-to-sjjo- 
Pittsburgh,  pltz'buig. 

Pi  t  tsy  1 1  a  ilia,  pit-sll-va'ne-ah 
Pityriasis,  plt-e-ri'a-els. 

Piii.  pe-oo'. 

Pius,  pe'us. 

Pivot.  piT'Ot. 

Pi  zarro.  pe-zAr'ro. 
l>izzicnto.  pIt-se-kab7to. 
Placard,  pla-kabrd7. 
Placebo,  pla-se'bo. 
Placenta,  pla-sen'tah. 
Placentia,  pla-sen'sbe-ab. 
Placer,  pla-ther7. 

Plaeita.  plas'e-tah. 
Plagiarism,  pla'je-a-rizm. 
Plague,  plag. 

Plakoiline.  plak'o-dTn. 
Planehette,  plou(g)-eh6t. 
Planet,  plan'et. 

Plsin ksheer.  plAngk'sber. 

1*  1  a  ii  o  r  b  i s.  pla-nor'bis. 

PI  an  t agonet,  plan-t5j'e-nBt. 
Plasma,  pliiz'mah. 

P  las  t  og  ra  ph  y,  plis-tOg'ra-fe. 
Plastron,  plastron. 

PIata*a.  pla-tc'ah. 

Plateau,  plah-to'. 
1'latiiiiiin.  pla-rl'nltm. 
Platitude,  plat'e-tud. 

Plato,  [da'to. 

Platurus.  pla-tn'rus.  [a-lbs. 
Platyceplialous,  plit-e-sif'- 
Plaudit.  plawd'It. 
Plausible.  pla«'ze-bl. 
I’lautus.  plaw'tus. 
Plebiscite. ple-bls'sit.  [na-thi. 
Plcctognathi,  plBk'tdg- 
Plectrophanes.  plek-trof'a- 
Plectruin.  plek'trum.  [neoz. 
Plenum,  ple'ntnn. 
Pleoehroism.  ple-ok'ro-izm. 
Pleonasm.  ple'o-nSzm. 
Plesiomorpliism,  ple-se-o- 
mOr'fizm.  [rtis. 

Plesiosaurus,  pie-se-o-sau '- 
Plethora,  pleth'o-rah. 
Pleurisy,  plu're-se.  [ke-ah. 
Pleurobraehia,  plu-ro-bra'- 
Pleuroneetes,  plu-ro-uek'- 
Plexus,  pleks'us.  [teez. 

Plica,  pll'kah. 

Plight,  pllt. 

Pliny,  pllu'e. 

Pliocene,  pli'o-sern. 
Pliosauriis.  pli-o-siiw'rOa. 
Ploceus.  plo-se'us. 

Plock.  plok. 

Ploermel,  plo-Br'mBl. 
Plombiercs.  plom-be-air7. 
Plotinus,  plo-t i'n tis. 
Plumbago,  plfim-lia'go. 
Plumber,  plum'er. 
Plumula,  idu'mu-lah. 
Pneumonia,  mi-mo'ne-ah. 
Pocahontas.  po-kah-0n't&(. 
Pochard,  po'chard. 

Poco,  polio. 

Pod  agrn,  pod'a-grah. 
l*oi!esta.  po-des'tali. 
Podium,  po'de-um. 
l>odolia,  po-do7Ie-ah. 

Poll r ilia,  po-dre'diih. 
1*0110110,  po-lio'no. 
Poignant,  poio'dnl.  [pwe'. 
Poiiit-iPappui,  pw^»n(g)-diip* 
l>ointe-a-Pit  re,  -ali-pe7tr. 
Poison,  poi'zn. 

Poitiers,  pwaw-te-a7. 

Po  i  t  r i  n  e.  p w aw-t vv n7. 
Polaeca.  po-lak'kah. 

Poland,  po'land. 

Polenta,  po-lfcu'tah. 

Pol  ice.  po-les7. 

Pol  it  esse.  poI-e-t?s7. 
Politician,  pol  e-tlsh'dD . 
Polka,  pOl'kali. 

Pollard.  pol'Iard. 

Pollux,  pol'luks. 

Polo,  po'lo. 

Polonaise,  po-l«^-naz7. 
Polotzk,  po-iotsk7. 

Poltava,  piil-tab'vah. 
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Potfin,  pOl'tin. 

Poltroon,  pol-troon'. 
Polverine,  pol've-rin. 
Polybius,  po-lib'e-us. 

Poly  carp,  pol'e-karp. 
Pulyglot,  pOlV-glot. 

Polys: y n  i a,  pol-e-j In'yuh. 
Polynesia.  pOI-e-iie'zhah. 
Polynia,  po-liiiV-ah. 
Polyphemus,  pdl-e-fu'mQs. 
Polypi,  pol'e-pi. 

Polypody,  po-lip'o-de. 
Pomade,  po-mrui'. 
Pomegranate,  pum-grSii'et. 
Pomerania,  pfmi-i-ra'uc-nb. 
Pomona,  po-mo'uah. 
Pompeii,  potn-pe'.vi. 
Poinpey.  pom'pe. 

Poinpion,  pom'pe-ftn. 
Pomposo,  piim-po'zo.  (Vlii'rni. 
Poinuin  Atlami,  po'miim  a- 
Pondicherry,  pdn-Je-ulier're. 
Pongo,  pSng'go. 

Pont-a  Houston,  pOnt-ah 
moo-son(g)’.  (trail'. 

Pontehartrain.  pont-sliar- 
Ponte-Corvo.  pfin-ta-kur'vo. 
Pontefract,  pom 'fret. 
Pontiac,  pfm'te-ak. 

Pontilf,  pdu'tlf. 

Pon  t i flea te,  pOn  t  T flk-at. 
Pon  t  oise.  pou,  g  ,-t  wail*'. 

Pont  us,  pon 'tbs. 

Pocnali.  poo'nah. 

Popayan  po-pab-\  aim'. 
Popinjay,  pbp'iu-ja.  [petl'. 
Popocatepetl,  po-po-kah-ta- 
Popnlace,  pop'u-las. 
Porcelain,  pOr'se-lau. 
Porco,  por'ko. 

Porcupine,  por'ku-pin. 
Porosity,  po-ros'e-te. 
Porphyry,  pOr'fe-re. 
Porpora.  pOr'po-rab. 
Porporino,  pbr-p  ,-re 'no. 
Porridjge,  por'rij. 
Porseuna.pbr-seii'nah.  [prins'. 
Port-an- Prince.  port-o- 
Porte-inonnaie.port'muu-na 
Portfolio,  port-toi'yo. 
Portico,  por'tc-ko. 

Portion,  por'sbun. 
Portoise.  ppr'tlz. 

Porto  Itico,  por'to  re'ko. 
Portrait,  por'triit. 
Portuguese,  poi'tu-geez. 
Posse  t'omitatus,  pos'se 
koin-e-ta’tus. 

Position,  po-zlsh’iin. 
Postea,  piis-te'ah. 

Post  h u  niotis.  pbst'lia-mtls. 
Postilion.  pos-tH'y&n. 
Post-mortem,  post-inur'tem. 
Potagro,  fio-tiig'ro. 

Potash,  pot'asli. 


Quackery.  ktvik'ur-e. 
Quailrn.  kwikl'rali 
Quad  rang  le,  kwod'rang-gl. 
Quail  rat u  re.  k»uil'ra-tur. 
Quadrille,  ka-dril'. 

Quail ril lion,  kwOd-rll'jrCm. 
Quadroon,  kwod-roou'. 
Quailrp  inana.  k\vdd-roo-ma'- 
nah 

Quadrupeil.  k  wOd'roo-ped. 
Qusere,  kwo're. 


Potassium.  po-tas'se-iim. 
Potemkin,  po-tum'kin. 
Potency,  po'ten-se. 
Potential,  po-ten'shal. 
Potent  ilia.  po-tJn-til-lah. 
Poterium,  po-te're-am. 
Pothier,  po-te-a'.  [ma'ne-ah. 
Pot  iehomania.  po-te-sbo- 
Potipiiar,  pOt'e-fir. 
Potomac,  po-to'mak. 

Potosi,  po-to'se. 

Potsdam,  pOtz'dilm. 
Pottanottomie,  put-tuh- 

wat'to-me. 

Potteries,  put'tur-iz. 
Pot-pourri,  po-poor-e'. 
Pouillet.  pae'la. 

Poultice,  pel' t is. 

Poultry,  pol'tre. 

Poupics.  puo'piks. 
Pourpoiut.  poor'poiut. 
Poussin,  poo-sabu'. 

Poyou.  poi'oo.  [bdr'go. 

Pozzo-di-Korgo,  pi,t'su-de- 
Pozzolana.  pot-so-lab'iia li . 
Prailier.  prab-de-a'. 

Pradt,  prabt. 

Praecogn i  ta.  pre-kiig'ne-tah. 
Pr  secordia.  pre-kur'diHih. 
Prjefeet.  pru'fekt. 
Prietorium,  pie-to're-Qin. 
Prag  ue,  prag. 

Prairie,  pra're. 

Praseolite.  prSs'e-o-lIt. 
Prato,  prab'to. 

Prayer,  prat*. 

Precaution,  pre-kaw'sbtin. 
Precentor.  pre-sCn'tOr. 
Precious,  pr&sh’us. 
Predaceous,  pn-da'shfis. 
Predestination,  pre-des-te- 
na'sbuu. 

Prediction,  pre-dik'sliiin. 

P  regna  n  cy .  preg'n  a  u-se. 
Prejudice,  prt-j'u-dis. 
Prelude,  pre'lud. 

Premier,  pre'me-ur. 
Premonst  rateusians,  pre- 
nuin-strah-tpii'siia  n 
Prenzlau.  pieus'low. 
Preposition.  pri-p-o-zisb'Qn. 
Pres b u rg.  prfc'bmug. 
Presbyopia,  pi' Os -bo o’pe-ak. 
Presbyter,  piuz'be-thr. 
Prescience,  pre'slie-ens. 
Presence,  prcz'ims. 
Presentoir,  prez-ong-twor'. 
Pressi  ros  t  ers,  pr6s-si-ius'- 
Pregerve.  pio-zurv'.  [tarz. 
Prestidigitation,  pris-te- 
dij-e-ta'sliull. 

Prestissimo,  pres-tls'se-mo. 
Presto,  prts'to. 

Pretension,  pre-ten'sbuu. 
Preterit,  plot  ur-it. 


Priam,  pri'am. 

Priapus,  pri'a-ptis. 

Priene,  pri-an'. 

Priessnitz.  prees'nits. 
Priestley,  prfst'le. 
Prillion.  pril'yun. 

Prim  I  Ellg'  Prlm- 
*  r|"‘-{Sp.  preeni.  [nah. 

Prima-donna.  pre-mah-don'- 
PrimS-faeie.  pri-mah-fa'sbe-e 
Primaticeio.  pre-mali-tct'cbo. 
Primitive,  prim  i-liv. 
l'riiiio.  pre'nio. 

Primrose,  prlm'rOz. 
Primula,  prim  u-Iah. 
Priucipato  titeriore, 
preen-che-pah'to  cbo-la-re-u'ra. 
Priniis,  pre'nds. 

Prioiius,  pri'o-nbs. 
Priscilla,  prls-sll'lab. 

Proa,  pro'ali. 

Probation,  pro-ba'slitin. 
Proboscis,  pro-bos'sis. 
Probus.  pro'biis. 
l’rocat  a  ret  i  c,  pro-ka-ta  rk'tlk 
Procatarxis,  pro-ka-tarks'Is. 
Proceileinio,  p ro-se-d en 'do. 

Procellarida!.pro-«el-lar'e-de 
Procida,  pro'che-duli. 
Procieiian,  pro-se'le-Sn. 
Proconsul.  pro-kOn'sul. 
Procrustes,  pro-krus'toez. 
Proctocele,  prflk'to-sel. 
Proctor,  prok  tor. 
Procuration,  prok-u-ra'sbun. 
Proeyon,  pro'se-fin. 
Prodigal,  prod'e-gal. 
Prodigious,  pro-dij'Qs. 
Prodigy,  prud'e-je. 

Priegu  initial.  pro-gn'me-nal. 
Proem  ptosis,  pro-em-to'sls. 
P rofana t  ion .  p lof-a-mi'sbau. 
Progeny.  pnVj'c-ne. 
Proguatism.  pn  g-na'tizm. 
Prolapsus,  pro-lap's.', s.  (nail. 
Prolegomena,  prCI-e-gunfe- 
Proletaire,  pro-la-tair'. 
Promenaile,  prom-e-nalid'. 
Promerops,  proin'ur-ops. 
Prometheus,  pro-me'tlie-bs. 
Promuscis,  pro-mus’kis. 
Pronaos,  pro-ua'us. 
Proiiuiifiamento,  pro- 
noon-tbe-ah-men'to.  [t  I  Us. 

Propieden  t  ies,  pro-pe-dtn'- 
Propaganila,  prOp-a-gan'dah. 
Propeller,  pro-pol'lar. 
Propertius,  pru-pcr'sbbs. 
Prophasis,  pro-la'sis. 
Prophet,  profit. 

Propit  bee  us.  pro-pith'e-kQs. 
Propolis,  pro-polls. 

P rop rse t or ,  p ro-p re'tur. 
Propylteum.  prop-c-lc'bm. 
Pro  ICata,  pro  ra'tab. 


Proseenium.  pro-se'ne-um. 
Prose,  proz. 

Proselyte,  pros'c-lit. 
Proserpine.  prOa'Or-pin. 
Prosody,  pros'o-de. 
Prosopis,  pros'o-pis.  [se. 
Prosopolepsy.  prOs-o-po-lep'- 
Prospeei us.  pro-spOk'tus. 

1*  ros  p  hy sis,  pros'fe-sis. 
Prossnitz.  pros'iitts. 

I* ros t  b es i s.  pros't lie-sis. 
Prost itution,  pros-to-tu'shun. 
Prostyle,  pro'stil. 
Protagoras,  pro-tag'o-ras. 
Protein,  pro'te-iu. 

Proteus,  pro-te'ils. 

Prof  Iionot  ary ,  pro-tliou'o- 
ta-re. 

protoj'e-neez. 
Protozoa,  prot-o-zo'ah. 
Proudhon,  proo-dOn'. 
Provencal,  pro-vahn  sal'. 
Provincial,  pro-vin'sbal. 
Proviso,  pro-vi'zo. 
Proximo,  proks'e-mo. 
1*1*111^11  tins,  prti-don'shfrs. 
Print h om me.  proo-ddm'. 
Prnnelio,  prno-nol'lo. 
Primus,  pr no'u us. 

Prurigo,  proo-ri'go. 

Prussia,  prus'shah. 

Pry  tasiatinn.  prit-a  nc'Qm. 
Prylanes.  prit'a-uutz. 
Psalter,  sawl'tur. 

Psamma.  sam'mah. 
Psephism.  se'fizm. 
Psilomelane,  sil-o-moTin. 
Pskov,  pskof. 

Psoas.  8o'as. 

Ptelia,  te'le-ab. 

Pt a r m  iga n .  tar'me-gan. 
Pteroearpus.  ter-o-kar'pus. 
Pteromys.  ter'o-mis. 

Ptosis,  to'sis. 

Ptyaline,  li'a-lin. 

Puberty,  pu'ber-te. 

I*u  bes,  pu'beez. 

Pubis,  pu'bis. 

Pucci nia.  pQk-stn'yah. 
I*iieeile.  pn-sel'. 
Puddening,  pud'du-ing. 
Pudsey,  pud'se. 

Puebla,  pweb'lali. 
Puerperal,  p  u-ur'pe r-al. 
Puerto,  pwer'to. 

Puget,  pu'jet. 

Pugilism.  pn'jil-Izm. 
Puisne,  pu'ne. 

Pulaski,  pon-lalis'ke. 

Puleliritnile,  pC.l'ki-e-tr.d. 

Pu  Iklia,  piil 'kali. 

Pulley,  piil'le. 

I*  li  1  m  o  nn  r  i  a .  pul-mo-na're-ah 
Pulque,  pool'ka. 

I*n  lu,  pu'lu. 


Pulverization,  pul-T6r-i-za'- 
Pulvillio,  piil-vil'yo.  [shun. 
Pumice,  pinn'is. 

I*u  net  at  ion.  pimgk-ta'sh&n. 
Punctilio,  piingk-til’yo. 
Puncture,  pungkl'yur. 
Pundit,  pun'dit. 

Piiniea.  jm 'ne-kah. 

Punjab.  pun'jAb. 

Punkah,  pung'kak. 

PlllltO.  pilll'to. 

Pupa,  pu'pab. 

Pupelo.  pu-pe'lo. 

Puppet,  pi.p'pet. 

Purace.  pnn-rali'sa. 

I'll  ran  a.  pu-rulinuh. 
Purbcck.  pur'Iiek. 
Purchase,  pur'chas. 

Piir^e,  puo-ra'. 

Purim.  pu  rim. 

Puritan.  pu're-tSn. 
Purveyor,  pur-va’br. 
Purlieu.  pCir'lu. 

Purneah.  pitr-ue'ah. 

I*n rple.  p&r'pl. 
Pursuivant.  pur-swe'vSnt. 
Puseyism.  pCi'ze-ism. 
Pusillanimity,  pu-sil-lae 
nim'e-te. 

Pustule,  pustyool. 
Putanisin,  pu'tan-lzm. 
Putative,  pn-ta'tiv. 

Pnteal.  pu'te-al. 

Put  refaction,  pn-tre-fak'shba 
Putrescent,  pu-tris'sent. 
Putrid,  pu'trid. 

Putty,  put'te. 

Pu  t n mayo,  poo-too-mai'yo. 
Puy -lie- Home,  pwe-da-dom'. 
Puzzle,  piiz'zl. 
l*uzziioli,  put-zoo-o'le. 
Pysemia,  pi-e'me-ah. 
Pycnite.  pik'nit. 

Pycnodi  Ies.  pik'no-dlts. 
Pygmy,  pig'me. 

Pylorus.  pi-Io'rbs. 

Py  rails,  pi-ra'lis. 

Pyramid,  pir'a-mld. 
Pyrainus.  pir'a-mbs. 

Py  ra rgi  II  i  t  e.  pi  r-ar'jn-lit. 
Pyrena,  pe-re'niili. 
Pyrethrain,  pe-retli'ram. 
Pyrctology.  pir-e-tul'o-je. 
Pyrexia,  pe-reks'e-ab. 
Pyrites,  pi-ri'tcez. 

Pyrogen.  pir'o-jSu. 

Pyropc.  plr'o-pe. 

Py  rotechiiics.plr-o-tek'niks. 
Pyrrhus,  pir'r.'.s, 

Pyrnla.  pifu-lab. 

Pyrus.  pi'rtis. 

Pythagoras,  pe-thiig'o-ras. 
Pythian,  pith 'e-un. 

Python,  pi'tliiin. 

Pyxis,  piks'is. 
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Q ii a i nts  kw.'int. 
il  nal  in.  kwavv  m. 

<i nan tn in.  k won't um. 
Qtiarantino,  kwOr-An-teen'. 
4^ narlat ion.  kwOr-ta'sliau. 
^nartoron.  kwOr'ter-oou. 
<(uasi.  kwa'se. 

4^  ii  as i  in <><io.  kwah-se-mo'do. 
4>  n ass i a.  kwoshV-nh. 
Quatrain,  kwot'rCu. 
Qualuor,  kwat'Cl-or. 


Quay.  ke. 

QuiMlali,  ka'dali. 

Quentin.  {  ^'1/-  kwcn'tln. 
v  ’  (  Pr.  kon-talin  . 

Quercitron.  kwurVit  -run. 
t|neretar4>,  ka-ra-tah'ro. 
Querist,  kwe'rlst. 

ne r Ei ales,  kwer-naHeez. 
toiler n lints,  kwfer'u-lus. 
4^1! i boron.  ke-broii('p/. 
4^ai<idi  ty,  kwid'de-te. 


Qniil  n line,  kwid  nungk. 
Quiescence,  kwi-es'seus. 
Quietus,  kwi-e  tus. 
4(nin<*y,  kwiu'se. 
t^n  ini  ne.  kwe-nin'. 

4  Quinsy,  kwln'ze. 
Quintilian,  kwln-til'c-an. 
ttuinzaine.  kwlu'zan, 
Qiiipu.  k- 
Qui rites,  kwe-ri'ti*ez. 
Quiscalus,  kwis'ka-lds. 


Qui  tam.  kwi  t5m. 
tin  it  nia  n.  kwit'uian. 
tlnito.  ke'to. 
tlui  vi  ve.  ke  v(*v. 

Quixot  ism.  kwika'ot-izm. 

Q 11041  li  bet ,  k  wod'le-bet. 
Qiioutlani.  kwon'dam. 
Quorum.  kwo'rQm. 

Q  not  at  ion.  kwo-ta'slnin. 
Quo  warranto,  kwo  wCr'rAn- 
to. 


Ra  anises,  rahm'seez. 
Raba^Bi,  rali'bah. 

Rabat,  rah-bat'. 

Rabbi,  rab'bi. 

Rabdolo^y.  rilb-dol'o-je. 
Rabelais,  ral»b-la'. 
Rabutin.  rah-boo  tabu'. 
Raea,  rah 'k ah. 

Raccoon,  rak-koon'. 
Racemic,  ra-se'iulk. 
Racliel.  ra'chel. 

Raciiilla,  r«i-cliil'lah. 
Racine,  rah -seen'. 
Raileliii'e.  r  id 'U I  if. 
Raclcan,  rnh-do'. 
Railetzky.  rah-det'>ke. 
Raciiata.  ra-de-ah'tah. 

Ra<li<  lo.  rad'e-kl. 
Raiiiolit4k,  ni'de-o-lit. 

Rail  ins.  ra  de-us. 

Railzi  vil I.  rahd'ze-wil. 
rtalCIes,  lat’flz. 

Raging,  r.'.j'ing. 

Itagout,  ra-goo'. 

Kagusa,  rah-goo'sah. 
Rainbow,  ran'bo. 

Raisin,  ra'zn. 

Raison  lie,  ra-zo-na'. 

Ra  jali.  rah'jah. 

Rajpoots,  rabj-poota'. 
Raleigh,  raw'le. 
Rallentanilo,  ral-lOn-tan'do. 
Ralph,  ralf. 


Ra  mail  an,  rSm-a-din'. 
Raniapo.  ram-a-po'. 

Ra  may  ana.  rab-ina-yali'nah. 
Rami  Hies,  ram'e-leez. 
Ramist.  ra-mist. 

Ramoth.  ra'nioth. 

R a  in  p li  a s  t  i  4 1  ;e .  ram-f.i s't e-de. 
Ramsay,  ram'ze. 
Ramshackle,  rim'shak-l. 
Ramus,  ra'mus. 

Kiiuales,  rau'a-leez. 

Railed,  ran-sa'. 

Ranceilo,  ran-ea'do. 
Rancho,  ransh'o. 
Randolph,  rau'dolf. 

Ranee,  nih-ne'. 

Rangoon,  rang-goon'. 
Rank,  rangk.  . 

Ranke,  rangk'a. 

Ran ti pole.  ran'to-])ol. 

Ran  tula,  rnu'tu-lnh. 

Ran iin<‘ ti lus.  ra-nung'ku-liis. 
Ranz-ilesi-vaclies,  r6nz-da- 
vahsh'. 

Raphael,  rahfa-el. 
Raphanns,  r  if'a-nns. 
Raphides,  rilfi-deez. 

Rappaliannock.  rap-pah- 
an'nuk. 

Rapscallion.  rMpz-kal'yun. 
Rara  Avis,  ra-rah  a'vls. 

R  a  so  res,  ra-zo'rtM*z. 

Raspail,  ras'pal. 


Ratisbon.  ratlz-bon. 
Ratlin,  rat'IIn. 

Rattan,  rat-t  .u'. 

Rattazzi.  rat-tat'se. 

Rave  nal  a,  rav-e-nalah. 
Ravenna,  rail- veil' nah. 
Havignan,  rah-ven'yan. 
Ravissant,  rar*e*-san»,g)'. 
ltavitz,  rah'vits. 

Raymond,  ra'mond. 

Ray  nal.  ra'nahl. 

Reaumur,  ro-moor'. 

Rebus,  re'bus. 

Recent,  resent. 

Reetu in,  rek  to. 
Rcdileniliim.  r6d-den'dum. 
Reileinptorist.  re-tlem'tfv 
Reilgfrave,  rOd'grav.  [rlat. 
Reiiowa.  le-do'wah. 

Rees,  reez. 

Reference,  ref 'ur-en«. 

R  (*  fo  r  m  a  t  i  o  1 1 .  re  t-b  r-ma'sl  i  u  n. 
Regatta,  re-giit 'tali. 

Regg-io.  red'jo. 

Itegina.  reg'mah. 

Rognard.  ra-nalir'. 

Resn ier,  ra-ne-a'. 

Resulns.  reg'n-lus. 
Relioboa in.  re-h- -bo'am. 
INdiobof  li.  re'ho-bi  th. 
Reielienberg,  rik'en-barg. 
Reiil,  red. 

Reims,  remz. 
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Reinileer,  ran'deor. 
Reliii4|iiish,  re-1 1 ngk 'wish. 
Rid iij tie,  rel'ik. 
Remainder,  re-man'dHr. 

Re  in  bra  n<lt,  rem'brant. 
Rem i .  ra-rne'. 

Keininglon.  rein'ing-thu. 
Remora,  ra-nio'rah. 
Remplian,  rem'fiin. 

Ke  in  u  sat.  ra-nioo-zah'. 
Renaissance,  roo-na-sr tigs'. 
Rendezvous,  rfin-da-voo'. 
Riuil1.  ra-na'. 

Ki  nilla.  re-nillah. 

Rennes,  renn. 

Replevin,  re-plev'in. 
Kepliea.  rep'le-kah. 

Kepi  ii  in,  re'pium. 

Reprove,  re-proov'. 
Reptile,  rep'tll. 

Republic.  re-pub'I!k. 
Request,  re-k west'. 
Requiem.  re'Kwe  Sm. 
Resaca  lie  la  Palma,  ra 
sah'kah  da  lali  pAl'nmh. 
Rescission,  re-sizh'un. 
Rescue,  r^s'ku. 

Resell  a.  ra-sa'dah. 
Reservoir,  rez-ur-vwor'. 
Rcslid.  resht. 

Res  ill  n  li  in,  re-zid'u-um. 
Resina,  ra-se'nah. 

Resolve,  re-zOlv'. 


Respiration,  res-pr-ra'shun. 
Rest  iacete.  res-tc-a'se-e. 

R  es  t  i  $ro  n  c  li  e,  re»-t  e-goo's  ha. 
Retiarii,  ret'p  a-r«  *e. 
Reticulum,  re-tik'u-lQm. 
Retina,  ret'e-nah. 

Retinitis,  ret-e-ui'tis. 
Retinue,  ret'e-nu. 
Retraction,  re-tr5k'shun. 
Retz.  rets. 

Reuben,  roo'ben. 

R<*iiss,  roiFs. 

Revel.  rev'6l. 

Reversion,  rc  vur'sli&n. 
Revolver,  re-vblv  r. 

I* e ward,  re-wbrd'. 

Reynard,  ren'sud. 
Reynolds,  ren'olz.  [thus. 
Rliadamanl  lius.rad-a-nian'- 
R  li  a  in  n  area*,  ram-n ,Vw*e. 

R  li  a  in  n  a  I  es.  ra  m 'na-leez. 
Rliamniis,  ram'uus. 

Rhea.  re'ali. 

Ilh  eu  mat  ism,  roo'ma-tlzm. 
lihexia,  r8ks'e-ab. 
Ithiiiautus,  ri-uatl'tbs. 

Kli  ine,  rin. 

Rhinoplasty,  ri-no-pI5s'te. 
Rliizoboiaeenr.  nz-o-bo-Ia'- 
Rli  izojrens.  Hz'd^jenz.  [se-e. 
Rliizoma.  ri-zo'mali. 
Rliizopliora.  re-zdfo-rah. 

R  li  i  zo  i  mil ,  riz'o-pud. 
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Rhode*,  rodz.  |drGn. 

Khododend  ron,  rod-o-den'- 
R  li  odo  in  e  n  i  a.  rOd-oni  e'ne-ah. 
Kliodoriza,  rdd-o-ri'zah. 

It  hu  barb.  roo'barb. 
Rhymester,  rlm'stur. 
Riant'  re-ong'. 

Hi  bald,  rlb'ald. 

St  i  band.  rib'Sn. 

Ribera,  re-ba'rah. 

Ricasoli,  re-ktis'o-le. 

Rice,  ris. 

Richard,  rich'ard. 
Richelieu,  resh-le-oo. 
Ricliibiicto,  nsh-e-biik'to. 

Ri  oil  ter,  rlk'ter. 

Riciuus,  ris-i'ntifl. 

Rickets.  rik'Its. 

Ricochet,  rlk-o-shSt'. 

It  i  cord.  re-kbr'. 

Ridicule,  rld'e-kul. 

Ri<lotto,  re-dot'to. 

Rienzi,  re-en'ze. 

Rietbok,  ret'bOk. 

Rifaci  men  to,  re-fAs-e-men'to. 
Riga,  re'gab. 

Ri^iuloon,  rig  a-doon'. 
Right,  rit. 

Rigmarole,  rTg'ma-rol.* 
Rima,  ri'mah. 


Samli,  sali'de. 

Sa  bad  ell.  sah-bah-del'. 
Kabaot h,  sAb'a-bth. 

Snbnsia,  sa-ba'zhah. 
Sabbath,  sAb'batb. 

Sahel  1  inns,  ea-b&l'yAnz. 
Sabians,  sa'be-Ans. 

Sabi ncs,  sab'Iuz. 

Sabot,  Hah-bo'. 

Saccade,  sak-kad'. 
Saccatoo.  sak-kah-too'. 
Saccharine, s&k'ka-rin.  [e-tur. 
Saccharometer,sak-ka-rdm'- 
Saccomyidjc,  sak-ko-me'i-de. 
Sacerdotal,  sas-tir-do'tal. 
Saco,  sali'ko. 

Sacramento,  sak-rah-men'to. 
Sac  ri  lace,  sak're-fiz. 
Sacristan,  sak'rlst-an. 
Sacrum,  sa'krfim. 

Sad  die  worth.  sad'dl-w firth. 
Sadowa,  sah-do'wah. 
Safeguard,  saf'gahrd. 

Salli.  sAffe. 

Sairron,  saf'frun. 

Saga,  sa'gah. 

Sagapcnum,  sAg-a-po'num. 
Sage,  s&j. 

Saggar,  sag'gAr. 
Sagittarius,  saj-It-ta're-us. 
Sago,  sa'go. 

Sag  o  ins,  sa-go'inz. 
Saguenay,  sah-g^o-Jia'. 
Sagueras,  sagoo-a' 

Sahara,  sah-ah'rah. 

Sahlite,  sah'llt. 

Saigon,  sa'gf* n. 

Sainte-Ben  ve.  sahn-boov'. 
Saint  Pierre  Simon, -pe  air' 
Saj  on,  eah-joo'.  [se-mon(g)'. 
Saki,  sAk'e. 

Salaam,  sa-labm'. 

Salad,  sAl'ad. 

Salad  in,  sal'ah-din. 
Salamanca,  s  il-ali-mang'kah. 
Salainandri  die,  sal-a-man'- 
Salemi,  sal-a'me.  [dre  do. 

Saleratus,  sAl-e-ra'tus. 
Salerno,  sah-ler'no. 
Salesman,  salz'man. 
Salibabo,  sal-e-bah'bo. 
Salicin,  sal'e-sln. 
Salicornia.  sal-e-kor'no-ah. 
Salience,  sa'le-Sns. 

Salii,  sa'ie-i. 

Salinas,  sab-le'nas. 

Saline,  sa'lin. 

Salique,  sal'Ik. 

Salisbury,  sawlz'bur-re. 
Saliva,  sa-li'vah. 

Salix,  8a'lik3. 

Sal  lenders,  sal'l&u-dfirz. 
Sallow,  sal'lo. 

Sallust,  8al'lust. 

S  tl  in  igiinili,  sal-ma-gun'de. 
Salmi,  sAl'me. 

Salmon,  sAm'un. 

Salogen,  sal'o-j6n. 

Salome,  sa-lo'me. 

Salon,  sah-ldn(g)'. 

Salop.  s&l'op. 

Salsafy,  sal'sa-fe.  [men-ta're-fis. 
Salsamen  tar  ions,  sal-sah- 
Salses,  s&l'sez. 

Salsette,  sal-set'. 

Salsilla,  sal-sll'lah. 

Salsola,  sal-so'lah. 

Salta,  6awl'tah. 

Saltarello,  sal-tah-rfil'lo. 
Salubrious,  sa-lu'bre-us. 
Saluda,  sah-lu'dah. 
Salutation,  sal-u-ta'shun. 
Salut  Public  ,8ah-loo-pCil>-leek'. 


Rinderpest,  rin'der-pest.  [do. 
Rinforziindo,  reu-furt-salm'- 
Kiotite,  ri'o-llt. 

Riparian,  re-pa're-Sn. 
Ripitlol  if  e.  re-pid'o-llt. 
Ripley,  rip'le. 

Riquet.  re-ka'. 

Risotto,  re-zut'to. 

Rissole,  re-sol'. 

R  i  s  t  o  I’i .  res-to're.  [sar-ddn'e-k  i.s 
Risus  Sardonious.  ri's&s 
Ritardundo.  re-tar-dkn'do. 
Ritualism.  rit'u-&l-izm. 
Rivulet,  rlv'u-let. 

Roan.  roll. 

Robert  son.  rob'ftrt-sun 
Robespierre,  robz-pe-air'. 
Roborant,  rOb'o-r.int. 
Roeambole,  rok'am-bol. 
Roeas.  ro'kas. 

Roeella.  ro-sel'lali. 
Roehilale.  rotcii'dal.  [ko'. 
Roeliefoiicaiild.  rOsli-foo- 
Roelieile,  ro-stiel'. 

Roeoa,  ro-ko'ah. 

Roeoco,  ro-ko'ko. 

Roeroy,  ro-krwah'. 

Roden  t  in.  ro-den'she-ah. 
Rodney,  rod'ne. 

Roiiolpb,  ro-dolf'. 


Rodomontade,  rod-o-mon 

Rodosto,  ro-dos'to.  tad' 

Roeblinj;,  rob'ling. 

Roland  7 -^”.'7-  ro'land. 
Koiana,  j  AV  ro.|,-,n(g)' 

Rollin  |  f'r  ■  ro-lalm'. 
ltoiiin,  |  Eng  r01Tu, 

Rollo,  rOl'lo. 

Romagna,  ro-mahn'yah. 
Romanoff,  ro-mali'nof. 
Romanus,  ro-mali'nus. 
Romanzieri.  ro-man-ze-a're. 
Romanzoir,  ro-oo-mahn'tsOf. 
Romnltis,  rdm'u-ltis. 
Roneesvalles.  ron-se-val'les. 
Roorbaeli.  roor'bak. 

Roosa.  roo'sah. 
Roquelaurc,  rok-lor'. 

Rosa,  ro'zab. 

Rosario,  r^zah're-o. 

Rosas,  ro'zas. 

Roscoe.  rfls'ko. 
Roscommon,  ros-kom'mOn. 
Rosee  rans.  roz'krfinz. 
Roseoia,  ro-se-o'lah. 
Rosetta,  ro-z6t'tab.  [shitnz 
Rosicrueians,  rflz-e-kroo'- 
Rosin,  roz'n. 

Rosmarine,  rbz'mah-reen. 
Rossi,  rOs'se. 


Rossini,  ros-se'ne. 

Roster,  ros-tur. 

Rostock.  rOs'tulc. 
Rostrum,  ros'trum. 

Rota,  ro'tah. 

Rot  herb  i  I  lie,  rutli'ur-hlth. 
Rothschild,  rbs'child. 
Rotifera.  ro-tJf'tir-ali. 

Ro tt erda m .  rot'tu r-dam . 
Rotunda,  ro-tun'dah. 
Roubaix.  roo-ba'. 

Rouble,  roo'bl. 

Rou^,  roo-a'. 

Rouen,  roo-ahn(g)'. 

Itouge.  roozh. 

Rough,  rut 
Roulade,  roo-lahd'. 
Rouleau,  roo-lo'. 
Roillelte.  roo-16t'. 

Ron  manta,  ron-ma'nc-iih. 
Ron  in  el  ia.  roo-me'le-ah. 
Rousseau,  roo-so'. 
Roveredo,  ro-va-ra'do. 
Rovijto,  ro-ve'go. 

Royal,  roi'al. 

Rsiiev,  r'-htv. 

Ris  a  tan,  roo-ah-tahn'. 
Rubato,  roo-bah'to. 
Rnbens,  roo'benz. 
Rubicon,  roo'be-kdn. 


Rubidium,  roo-bid'yum. 
Rubies,  roo'blz. 

Rubric,  roo'brlk. 

Ruche,  roosh. 

Rugen,  roo'gen. 

Rum  ex,  roo'meks. 
Rumford,  rbm'fOrd. 
Ruiniiiautin,  roo-me-nan  'sh  e- 
nli. 

Rummati'e.  rQm'mSj. 
Rumple,  rrim'pi. 

Runes,  roonz. 

Rupee,  roo-pee'. 

Rupia.  riid'pe-ali. 

Ruscus.  rtis’kus. 

Russell,  rtis'sl. 

Russet,  rD6'sit. 

Russia,  rbsb'ah. 

Rustcbiik.  roost'chouk. 
Ruta,  roo'tah. 

Ruth,  rooth. 

Ruthenium,  roo-the'ne-u  m. 
Ris  t  her  lord,  rbth'r-furd. 
Rutherttlen.  rug'lgn. 
Rutland,  rut'land. 
Ruysdael.  rois'dahl. 
Ruyter.  rl'ttir. 

Rynil.  rind. 

Ryot,  rt'ot. 

Rystvick,  rizVik. 
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Saluzzo,  sah-loot'zo. 
Salvador,  sal'valwlor. 

Sa  1  vatel  1  a,  sal-vah-tel'lah. 
Salve,  sahv. 

Salvia,  sal've-ah. 

Santa n a,  sah-mah'nah. 
Samara,  sah-mah-rah'. 
Samara n g.  sah-mah-rahng'. 
Samaria,  sa-ma're-ah. 
Samba*,  salim-bas'. 

Sambo,  sam'bo. 

Sambiicns,  sam-bu'ktis. 
Samnites,  sam'nltz. 
Samoi’eile*.  sam-oi-aclz'. 
Samos,  sab'mos. 

Samphire,  sftm'fur. 
Samson,  sam's fm. 
Samydaeeic,  sam-e  du'se-c. 
Sana,  sah'nab.  [ab'no. 

San  C’asciano,  son  k;is-sbe- 
Sanci nary,  sAngk'tn-a-ro. 
Sanctns,  s;lngk'tu8. 

Sandal,  san'dal. 
Sandaracli,  san'da-rak. 
Saiulemanians.  san-de-raa'- 
Samlnsky.  san-dus'ke  [ne-anz. 
San  Francisco,  sail  tran-els'- 
Sangainoiii  sang'ga-mou.  [ko. 
Sangaree.  sang-ga-re'. 
Sang-froid,  sung-frwaw'. 
Sangrcal,  san'gre-al. 

San  iwinlio.  san  joo'le-o.  [ah. 
Sangn  i  naria,  sang-gwin-a're- 
Sangninc,  sang'gwln. 
Sanhedrim,  san  be-drim. 
Sanicnla,  sau-ik'u-lab. 
Sanies,  sa'neez. 
Sans-culotte,  stfng-koo-ldt'. 
Sanskrit,  sau'ekrit. 

Santa  Anna,  san'tah  &n'nab. 
Santalacea\  ean-tah-Ia'ee-e. 
San  tain  in,  san'ta-lum. 
Santiago.  6au-te-ab'go. 

San  to  nine,  san'tdn-In. 
Santorin,  san-to-reen'. 

Sao  Roque,  sown(g;-ro'ka. 
Sapajon,  sap'ab-joo. 
Saphena,  sa-fe'imh. 

Sapient,  sa'pe-ent. 
Sapindns,  sa-pin'dus. 

Sa  pod  ilia,  sAp-o-diriab. 
Saponaria,  sap-o-na're-ah. 
Saponine,  sap'o-nin. 

Sapor,  sa'por. 

Sapphire,  saf'ir. 

Sapplio,  sftffo. 

Saraband,  sar'ah-bAnd. 

Sa  r ab i  t a,  sab-rah-be  tali . 
Saracens,  sar'ah-senz. 
Sarah,  sa'rah. 

Sarangpoor,  sar-nng-poor'. 
Saratoga,  sar-a-to'gah. 
Sarawak,  sab-rab-wahk'. 
Sarcasm,  sar'kazm. 
Sarcobasis,  eAr-ko-lia'sis. 
Sarcoeele,  sar'ko-.«c*l. 
Sarcology,  sAr-kol'o-je. 
Sarcoma!  snr-ko'mab.  [pa'lfis. 
Sardanapaltis.  sAr-dah-nah- 
Sar<line,  sAr'de^n. 
Sardinia,  sir-din 'e-ah. 
Sardonic,  sAr-ddn'ik. 
Sardonyx,  sir'don-iks. 
Saree,  sab're. 

Sargasso.  sAr-gAs'so. 
Sargneiiiincs.sabr-goo-mcen' 
Sarigue.  sab-reeg'. 

Sarnia,  sar'ne-ah. 

Saros.  8ah'r<5s.  [mfimz. 

Sa  ro  t  It  a  m  n  in  s .  sa-rot  1 1  'a- 
Sarrasin.  sAr'ra-sln.  [lab. 
Sarsa  parilla.Kar-sab-pah-rfl'- 
Sarto,  salir'to. 


Sartorins,  sar-to're-fis.  [won 
Saskatchewan,  sAs-kach'a- 
Sassafras,  sas'sa-fras. 
Sassanides,  sas-sAn'e-deez. 
Sassari.  sas-sah're. 

Sassolin,  sAs'so-len. 

Satalia.  sa-ta'le-ab. 

Satan,  sa'tan. 

Satchel,  sacb'61. 

Satellite,  sat'£l-llt. 

Satiate,  sa'slie-at. 

Satin,  sat'in. 

Satire,  sat'ir. 

Satrap,  sAt'rap. 

Sattara,  sat-tali'rali. 

Saturn,  sAt'urn. 

Sat  ii  r  li  a  i  i  a,  eat-ur-na'le-ab. 
Satyr,  sa'ttir. 

Saurian,  saw'rc-an. 

Sanvag  e,  so-vazh'. 

San  ve,  so-va'. 

Savage,  sftv'aj. 

Savannah,  sah-van'nali. 
Savary,  sab-vah-re'. 

Sa  vig  I  ia  no,  sah-veel-yali'no. 
Savona,  sah-vo'nah. 

Sa  vonarola,sab-vo-nah-i  o'lab 
Saxe.  8aks. 

Saxifrage,  saks'e-fraj. 
Saxicavons,  saks-e-ka'vus. 
Saxon,  saks'n. 

Sayette,  sa-et'. 

Scabious,  ska'be-us. 

Scag  liola,  skal-yo'lah. 
Scalaria,  skah-la're-ab. 
Scald,  skawld.  [drun. 

Scalenohcd ron,  skAl-en-o-e'- 
Scammony,  skam'mo-m*. 
Scanderbeg,  skan'dur-beg. 
Scansores,  skan-so'reez. 
Scapula,  skap'u-Iab. 

Sea  pus,  ska'pus. 

Scarabeus,  akar-a-be'us. 
Scarecrow,  skar'kro. 
Scarlatina,  sk a  r-Ia-t  e'uah . 
Scarlatti,  skar-lat'te. 
Scarpa,  ekar'pab. 

Scarron,  skar'iOn(g). 
Scene.seen. 

Scepticism,  skep’te-sizm. 
Sceptre,  sep'tur. 
Schaumburg-  Idppe, 
sbowni-boorg-Ilp'pe. 
Schecletine.  she'le-tln. 
Scliidling,  Bbil'llug. 
Scheme,  skeeni. 

Scheroma,  Bke-ro'mab. 
Scherzamlo,  skert-sahn'do. 
Selierzo,  skert'so. 

Schesis.  ske'sls. 

Schi  raz.  she'raz. 

Schism,  6izm. 

Schist.  shi8t. 

Scliizopods,  shlz'o-pdds. 
Sclilegcl.  sbla'gHl. 
Schleswig,  6bl6s'wig. 

Sch m ill t.  sbmit. 

Schienus.  ske'nQs. 

Scholar,  skSl'Ar. 

Scholiast,  sko'le-Sst. 
Schoolcraft.  skool'krAft 
Schooner,  skoo  nbr.  [hdw'fir. 
Schopenhauer.  sho-j.en- 
Schotlisch,  shdt'teosb. 

Si* h  ran  k  i a.  sh  r An gk 'e-ah . 
Schubert,  sboo'birt. 
Schuyler,  skT'lfcr. 

Scliw  albea.  shwabl'be-ah.fl^r. 
Sell  wan  thaler,  sh\vahn't;ih- 
Schwartz.  sliwdrts. 

Sell  war!  zbnrg  -  Sondcrs- 
h a vi sen,  ehwOrts'boorg  s6n- 
d^rz-how'zn. 
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Sehweidnitz,  sbwld'nits. 
Sciagraphy,  si-ag'ra-fo 
Sciatica,  si-at'e-kah. 
Science,  si'ens. 

Sciolti,  se-ol'to. 

Seioinaeliy.  si-om'a-ke. 

Sci o m a  n  cy ,  si  o-m ftn-se . 
Scion,  8i'0n. 

Scire-faclas.  si-re-fa'she-as. 
Scirrhiis,  skir'rus. 

Scissors,  siz'zurz. 
Sciuriila*.  ei-u're-de.  [tba'se-e 
Sclera  n  thacese,  skle-ran- 
Scleria.  skle're-ah. 

Scold,  skold. 

Scolccite,  skol'e-slt. 
Scolopacida*.  sko-lo-pas'e-de. 
Scoli>pcinlrinm.8ko-lo-pdn'- 
Scoly  inns,  8ko-II'infi8.[dre-um. 
Scoly  t  iilii*,  Bko-llt'e-de. 

Scorn briila*.  skom'bre-de. 
Scoria,  sko'rc-nb. 

Scoroilite,  skbr'o-dit. 
Scorpion,  skor  j  i-tin. 
Scorzonera,  skOr-zo'n&r-nb. 
Scourge,  skurj. 

Scranton,  skraii'tfm. 
Scripture,  skript'y  fir. 
Scrivener,  skriv'nfir. 
Serofnia.  ekrof'u-lab.  [ab. 

Seroph n la ria,  skrof-u-la're- 
Scrotiim.  skro'tum.  |U*. 

Scrupu losi ty,  skroo-pu-lus'e- 
Scrutiny,  skroo'te-ne. 
Sender i.  skoo-da-re'. 
Scunibliiig,  skum'bling. 
Scurrilous,  skur'rll-us. 
Scurvy,  skur've. 

Scutch,  ekficb. 

Scutellum.  eku-tel'Kiin. 

Scu  ti  bran  chiaus,  sku-te- 
brangk  'e-Anz. 

Scu  tiger.  sku'te-jQr. 

Scythe,  sitli. 

Scythian.  sitb'e-An. 
Seannaehie,  sen'nab-ke. 
Sebastopol,  se-bas'to  pol. 
Secession,  se-sesb'uD. 
Sechin  in.  ee'ke-um. 
Seeonilo,  se'kOn'do. 
Secrecy,  se'kre-se. 
Secretary,  gek're-ta-re. 
Sector,  sek'tor. 
Secularization,  s^k-u-Iar-e- 
za'sbiin. 

Secunilerabail,  se-kun-der- 
a-bad'. 

Security,  se-ku're-te. 

Sedan,  ee-dan'. 

Seilative.  sed'a-tiv. 
Seilcriint,  se-de'runt. 

Sell  ilium,  se-dH'yuni. 

Sell  ii  ill.  se'dum. 

Segment,  seg'ment. 

Segno,  san'yo. 

Segovia,  se-go've-ab. 
Segregation,  sfeg-ro-ga'sbun. 
Seguiera,  san-ye-a'iab. 
Segnr,  sa-goor'. 

Seiillitz,  sld'llts. 

Seignior,  sen'yQr. 

Seine,  san. 

Selachians,  se-la'kc-r.rz. 
Sehih.  se'lah. 

Sel  d6Or.  sel  dor'. 

Selection,  se-lek'gbfui. 
Selene,  se-le'ne. 

Selenga,  se-l^ng'gab. 
Selenium.  8p-le'ne-fim.  Jfe. 
Selenography.  6?  1  -e-D  tfg'ra- 
Scleucia.  sp-lu'slie-ah. 
Selencus  Nicator,  se-lu'kfis 
ni-ka'tor. 


Selim.  8e'nni. 

Selkirk,  sei'kfirk. 
Seinblani'e,  s^m'blans. 
Semeearpiis,  6em-e-kar'pti8. 
Sentele,  s6in'e-le. 

Semen,  se'men. 

Seminal,  sem'e-nal. 

Semi  notes,  sem'e-nolz. 

Semi  ram  is,  se-nilr'a-mls. 
Semitic,  se-mit'ik. 
Semolina,  seni-o-lc'nab. 
Sempach.  sfem'pak.  [vQm. 
Sem per v i v n in.  86m-pur-vi'- 
Sem prim i us.  sem-pro'ne-us. 
Senate,  sfcD'at. 

Seneca,  s6n'e-kab. 

Senccio,  se-ne'slio. 

Sen  eg am  hi  a.  sen-e-g&m'be-ah. 
Seminar,  sen-nalir'. 
Sensation,  sdn-sa'sbfm. 
Sensoriiim,  s^n-so're-tim. 
Sensual,  een'sboo-fil. 
Sentient,  sen'sbe-ent. 

Sepal,  se'pal. 

Sepia,  se'pe-ah.  [on-al. 

SrpSen  I  i-ional.  sep-tfin'tre- 
Si‘pt illion.  sep-til'yun. 
Septum,  8ei)'tum. 
Sepulchre,  sej/ul-kCr. 
Sepulture,  sep'fil  tnr. 
Si*iniaeions.  se-kwa'shliB. 
Scijiicla.  se-kwe'lah.  [shun. 

Scq nest ra t ion,  .so-kwes-tra- 
Scqiioia.  se-kwoi  uli. 

Serai,  se-ra'ye. 

Sera nga n  i .  se r-Sn-gab'ne. 
Seraph,  ser'af. 

Sera  pis.  se-ra'pTs. 

Serenity,  se-re'ue-te. 

Seres,  se'rez. 

Serfage,  surf'aj. 

Sergius,  sur'je-us.  [pali-tAm'. 
Seri ngapat:; in,  g^i  mg-gaii- 
Scrmon,  stir'uiou. 

Seron,  se-roon'. 

Serpent,  sur'pent. 

Serpula.  sfir'pu-lnb. 
Sertorins,  s^r-to're-lis. 
Serum,  se'rum. 

Servia,  ser've-ah. 

Service,  sQr'vis. 

Servius,  sfir've-us. 
Sesannmi,  ses'a-mtim. 

Sesia.  se'she-ah. 

Sesostris.  sc*-sfs'tri8. 
Session,  sesli'un. 

Set  aria,  se-ta're-ah. 

Seth,  setb. 

Settee,  set-te'. 

Severance,  Rev'tir-aos. 
Severn,  sfcv'um. 

Severn*,  se-ve'rfis. 

S^ vig ne.  sa-vAn-ya'. 

Sewell,  sii'el. 

Sextant,  Rfks'trnt. 

Sexton.  8ek8'tf.n. 

Seymour,  6e'niur..j 
Slbrza.  sfort'sab. 

Sforzninlo.  sfort-snlin'do. 
Sfiimato.  sfoo-iuab'to. 

Sg  ratlin  to,  sgrfif-le-ah'to 
Shabrack,  sbab'rak. 
Shaftesbury,  ebAftz'bfir-re 
Shall  poor,  shab-poor'. 

Slink spea re.  Rhak'speer. 
Shanianism.  sha'mSu-Izm 
Shampooing,  shAm-poo'Ing 
Shanghai.  shAng-ha'. 
Shannon,  shan'nun. 
Slian-se,  sban-se'. 

Sharon,  Bha'rdn. 

Shelm.  sbc'bab. 

Slieflield,  sheffild. 
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Shell,  she]. 

Sheik,  sheek. 

Shekel,  sh6k'l. 

Shekinah.  shek'e-nah. 
Sheldrake,  shsl'drak. 
Shelley.  shel'le. 

Shemeeh.  slm'mek. 
Shenandoah,  Bhoii-an-dc/ah. 
Sherbet,  shur'bet. 
Sheridan,  sherV-d  n. 
Sherman,  slitkr'miu. 

Sherry  vail  ics.sher-re-val'lia 
Shiite.  shi'It. 

Shillelagh,  shil-la'lah. 

Sh  i  re,  shir  or  slu'ir. 

Shirley,  shar'ie. 

Sllirwa,  slierr'wah. 

Shittah.  shit'tah. 

Shoa,  sho', di. 

Shoulder,  slml'dar. 

Shovel,  shuv'l. 

Sialidre,  si-iU'e-de. 

Sialogue  si'a-log. 

Siailiaiig,  se-ah-ining'. 
Siamese,  sia-inez.' 

Sibyl,  slh'il. 

Stcard,  se-kalir'. 

Sicilian,  so-sil  vail. 

Siddoiis.  siil'iliiz. 

Sidereal,  si-de're-Hl. 
SideritiM.  si-dfir'e-tls. 
Siderography,  slil-er-dg’ra-fe 
Sideroschisolite,  sid-er-o- 
skis'o-lit. 

S  i  d  e  r o  v  y  1  o  u,  si  d-er-Oks'e-lon. 
Sid  law  ,  sld'lau.  [berg’a. 

Siebengebirge.  se-beu-ga- 
Sierra  Leone,  se-6r'rati  la-o'- 
Siesta,  se-es'tali.  [na. 

Sieyfes,  se-a-yds'. 

Sigel,  se'gc-l. 

Sigi llaria.  sij-Tl-la're-ah. 
Sigism mill,  sij'iz-m and. 
Sigma,  sig'iuah.  'on. 

Sigaiaringen.  sig-mah-ring'- 
Signora,  sen-yo'rah. 
Signorina,  seu-yo-re'nah. 
Sikhs,  seeks. 

Silenales,  sil-e-na'Ieez. 
Silence,  si'leus. 

Silenns,  si-le'niis. 

Silesia,  si-le'zhah. 

Silicon,  sil'e-kdn. 
Siliquella,  sil-e-k61'lah. 
Silistria.  se-lis'tre-ah. 

Si  1 1 i man i  te,  slt'le-man'it. 
Siloam  si-lo'iim. 

Silphium,  sirie-um. 
Silurian,  si-1  u're-kn. 

Silvas,  sll'vas. 

Silvester,  sil'ves-tur. 
Silybum,  sil'e-btlni. 

Siniar.  si'malir. 

Simaruba,  sim-a-ru'bah. 
Simbirsk,  sim-burak'. 
Simeon,  sim'e-tin. 

Simon,  si'miin. 

Simony,  sim'o-ne. 

Simoom,  se-moom'. 

Si mpheropol,  sirn-fer'o-pfil. 
Sim  illation,  si  ui-u-la'sh mi. 
Sinciput,  sin'se-put. 
Sinecure,  sin'e-kur. 

Sine  dies,  si'ne  di'ez. 

Sine  qua  non,  si'ne  kwa  non. 
Singapore,  slng-gali-pour'. 
Single,  siug'gl. 

Singultus,  sin-gtU'tus. 
Sinope,  se-no'pe. 

Sinople,  sii>'o-pl. 
Sinuosity,  sin-u-us'e-te. 
Sinus,  si'nus. 

Sion,  si'hn. 

Siph  on,  si'fon. 

Siphonia,  si-fo'ne-ah. 
Sipotuba.  sip-o-tu'bah. 
Sipsey.  sip'se. 

Si pu ne nl ns,  se-p&ng'ku-l&s. 
S  i  rabal  I  i,  se-rah-bal'le. 
Siredon,  se  re'doii. 

Siren,  si'ien. 

Sirius,  Slre-us. 

Sirocco,  se-rOk'ko. 

Sirrah,  slr'rah. 

Sirupy,  slr'Qp-e. 

Sirvente,  sta-vCn'te. 
Siskiwit,  sis'ke-ivit. 
Sismondi.  sees-indu'dc. 
Sistova,  sees-to'vah. 

Sisy III br i II m .  sa-slm'bre-um. 
Sisyphus,  sis'e-ftis.  [Ian. 

Sisy rin chi um,  sis-e-ring'ke- 
Sitka.  sit'kah. 

Sitology,  se-tOI'o-ja. 

Si  va,  si'vah  or  85'vali.  [um. 

Si  vatherium,  siv-a-the're- 
Sixtus.  siks'tus. 

Sizar,  si'z&r. 

Skager-rack.  skah-gSr-rahk'. 
Skeleton,  skel'e-tuii. 
Skerries,  sker'rlz. 
Skiddaw,  skid'dau. 

Skink,  skiugk. 

Skirmish,  akur'mish. 
Skirret,  skir'rlt. 
SUolopsite,  sk01'£ip-zit. 
Skutterudite.  skat-ter'u-dlt. 


Slaughter,  slaw't&r. 
Slavonia,  slah-vo'ne-ah. 
Sledge,  slej. 

Slieve,  sleev. 

Sloakan.  slo-ahkSn'. 
Slovaks,  slo'vahks. 

Sluice,  slot  is. 

Small-c2o( lies,  smawl'kluz. 
Smalt,  smaivlt. 
Smaragdite,  smn-rag’dit. 
Smectite,  snu-k'tit. 

Smew,  snui. 

Sinilaceic,  sme-la'se-o. 

Sm  i  1  aeene.  amil'a-seen. 

Smi  lax.  suii'laks. 

Sin  i  I  hss»nian,smithso'ue-an. 
Smolensk,  smo-lonsk'. 
Snioll  «*tf,  smol'Iet. 

Sm  or/a  si  <  to.  sniort-suhn'do. 
Silly  vim,  smur'uali. 
vSaail.  siial. 

S  ii  ill  .»r.  sill'd  dr. 

Snipe,  snip. 

Snivel,  sniv'l. 

Snow-ball,  sno'bawl. 
Siiyilers,  snX'diirz. 

Soa  vameiB  te.so-ah-va-men'ta. 
So  bo  I  os.  sOb'o-lee/.. 

Sobri<|ii<  ],  80-bre-ka'. 

Soeia  I  ism.  so'shal-izm. 

Soei Ilians,  so-sln'e-an/,. 

Sock iSola^or,  sok-dol'a-j ur. 
Socle,  so#kl. 

Socotra,  sok'o-trah. 
Socrates,  Hok'ra-teez. 

Soil  a,  so'dah. 

Soil  i  mn.  so 'de-um. 

Sodom,  sodom. 

So  fa  I  a.  so-fah'lah. 

Soflioni,  8uf-fe-o'ne. 

Soli,  so'fe. 

Soiree,  swah-ra'. 

Soissons.  swali-s(jn(g )'. 
Solanalcs,  so-Un'a-leez. 
Solan  i  a,  so-la'ne-ali. 

Solano,  so-lak'iio. 

Solar,  so'lar. 

Solder,  so'dur. 

Soldier,  sol'jur. 

Sol  fa nar  ia»  sol-fali-nah're-ah. 
So  I  fat  a  ra,  s<3l-fah-tak'rah. 
Solfeggio,  sol-fed 'jo. 

Sol  fori  no,  sol-la-re'no. 
Solicitous,  so-lis'e-tus. 
Solidago.  sul-e-dak'go. 

Soli  kid ia n.  sol-e-fid'yau. 
Solitaire,  sol-e-tar'. 
Sollecito,  801-le-che'to. 
Solomon,  sol'o-mOu. 

Solon,  so'lon. 

Solstice,  sol'stis. 

Solus,  so'lus. 

Soly  m  a  n  'e- m  in. 

Soniaterla.  som-a-te're-ah. 
Sombrero,  som-bra'ro. 
Somerset,  sum'er-set. 
Somme,  som. 

Sommcil,  som-ma'e.  fbii-Iizm. 
Som nam bill  ism,  sJm-nam'- 
Somniis,  sdin'uus. 

Sonata,  so-nali'tali. 

Solicit  us,  sdng'kus. 
Sonderbund,  s6u'der-,><>ond. 
So  mlers  hausen,  sou-derz- 
Sonnet,  sou'uet.  [liow'zu. 

Sonometer,  so-ndm'e-tfir. 
Sonora,  so-uo'rah. 

Sontay.  son'tig. 

Sooloo,  soo-loo'. 

Soonda,  soon'dali. 

Sophia,  so-fi'ah. 

Sophism,  8o'fizm.  [shun. 
Sophistication,  so-f i 8-te-ka'- 
Sopliomore.  sdfo-mur. 
Soprano,  so-prah'no. 
Sophocles,  sofo-kleez. 
Sorcery,  sor'sur-e. 

Sonia wa  1  i  t e,  sur-da'wal-It. 
So  riles.  sor'dez. 

S  online,  sor'deen. 
Sorcilinin,  8o-re'de-um. 
Sorgo,  sOr'go. 

Soria,  so're-ah. 

Sorites,  su-ri'teez. 

Soros  is,  so-ro'sia. 

Sorrel,  sdr'ril. 

Sorrento,  sor-ran'to. 

Sorus,  so'rus. 

Sospiro,  sOs-pe'ro. 
Sostenuto,  sus-ta-noo'to. 

Sot  to  voce,  sot'to  vo'cha. 
Somlan,  8oo-dahn,. 

Son  I  ie.  soo-la'. 

Soulonq ne,  soo-look'. 

Son  It,  soolt. 

Soutane,  soo-talin'. 
Southern,  siith'ern. 
Souvalky,  8oo-vahl'ke. 
Souvenir,  soov-neer'. 
Sou/iilal.  sooz'dahl. 
Sovereign.  suv'er-In. 
Sowing.  so'Jng. 

Soy  mi<la,  soi'me-dah. 

Spud  i lie.  npa-deel'. 

Spail ix,  spa'diks. 

Spado,  spab'do. 

Spadroon,  spAd-roou'. 


Spall  is,  spah'eez. 

Spain,  span. 

Spa  la  t  ro.  spah-lah'tro. 
Spallanzani,  sp  tl-lan-ze'ue. 
Spandrel,  span  drel. 
Spaniard,  span'yard. 

Spa r^a n i  n in .  spir-ga'ne-um. 
Spa  riche,  spai  'e-de. 

Sparta,  spar’tah. 

Spartaeus.  spar'ta-kus. 

Spa rt i ii in.  spftr'she-um. 
Spams,  apii'rua. 

Spasm.  spAzxn. 
Spasmology,  spaz-mol'o-je. 
Spa  la  lim  its,  spa-fang'gus. 
Spatula,  spat  u-lali. 

Spavin,  spav'in. 

Special,  spesh'al. 

Specific,  spe-sif'lk. 
Specimen,  apes'e-mCn. 
Spectre,  spek'tQr. 
vSpeet roseope.  spek'tro-ekup. 
Spec  ii  la  r  ia,  spek-u-la're-ali. 
Speeiiliim,  spek'u-lum. 
Speke,  spek. 

Spencer,  spen'sCir. 

Sper^u  la,  spQr'gu-lnh. 
Spermaeet  i,  spunn-a-se'te. 
Spermapliore,  spdrm'a-for. 
Spermatozoa,  spunn-a-to- 
Spew,  spu.  [zo'ali. 

Speyer.  6plr. 

Sphacelus,  sfas'e-lus. 
Spliagmim,  sfag'num. 
S|>har^  idiche,  sfar-jid'e-de. 
Spheg'idsc,  sfej'e-de. 
Splieiie,  sfeen. 

Sphere,  sfeer. 

Spherical,  sfer'Ik-al. 
Spherule,  sfer'ool. 
Sphincter,  sfingk'tur. 
Sphinx  iche,  sfinje-de. 
Spiea,  spi'kah. 

Spieeato,  speek-kah'to. 
Spiee,  spls. 

Spider,  spi'dur. 

Spiel lia^en,  speel'ah-gan. 
Spinel i a.  spi-ge'le-ah. 
Spigot,  spig'ot. 

Spix'iirrcl,  spe-gui'rgl. 
Spiking,  splk'ing. 

Spi la nt lies,  Bpi-irin'theez. 
Spinaeia.  ape-na  -  10-all. 
Spinel,  spe-nel'. 

Spi  net,  spin'et. 

Spi  mile,  Bpin'ul. 

Spirica,  spo-re'iih. 

Sp  i  ra  n  t  h  es,  sjie-ran'theez. 
Spiratoso,  spir-e-to'zo. 
Spiritual  ism^sph'it-u-al-izm 
Spirilla,  splr'u-lah. 

Spissi tnde,  spla'se-tud. 

S p i  t  z be  r^e n ,  splts-ber'gen. 
Splanchnology,  spiaugk- 
nol'o-je. 

Splenolo^y,  sple-nol'o-je. 
Spodumeue,  spOd'u-mieu. 
Spoliation.  spu-le-a'shEm. 
Spondee,  spou'dc. 

Spond  ias,  8puu'de-a8. 
Sponge,  Mpunj. 

Spon^iole,  spun'je-ol. 
Sponsion,  spdn'shui). 
Sponsor,  spou'sor. 
Spontaneity',  spon-ta-ue'e-te. 
Spout  ini,  spon-te'ne. 
Sporades,  spor'a-deez. 

S  po  ra  n^i  u  m ,  spo-ran'je-um. 
Sp  rogue,  sprag. 

Sprengel,  spiOng'g£I. 
Sprightly,  sprit  la. 
Sprinkle,  spriiigk'l. 
Sprocket,  spruk'it. 

Sprout,  sprowt. 

Spunky,  spungk'e. 
Spurious,  spu're-us. 
Sputum,  spu'tQm. 
Spurzheim,  spoorts'lilm 
Sphyux,  sfingkz. 
Sqiiitlidtc,  skw01'e-de. 
Squaw,  skwaiv. 

Squier.  skwe'ur. 
Siabiit-Mater,  sta'bit  ma't&r. 
Stacctito,  stak-kali'to. 

Stack  housiaccsc,  stall -huivs- 
S tail  in  m.  sta'dt  uni.  [c-a'se-e. 
Stall tholdcr,  stut'hOld-Cir. 
Stael,  stabl. 

Staira,  staf'fah. 

Stage,  staj. 

Staggers,  stag'gQrz. 
Stagirite.  stag'e-rlt. 
Stagnation,  stag-na'ehUn. 
Staith,  stath. 

Stalactite,  stah-l&k'tlt. 
Stalagmite,  stah-lag'mit. 
Stalk,  stawk. 

Stamen,  sta'mSn. 

Stamina,  stam'e-nah. 
Stampede,  stam-ped'. 
Standard,  stand'ard. 
Stanhope,  stan'Qp. 
Stannaries,  stfln'ua-reez. 
Stan  nine,  stan'uin. 

Stanza,  stan'zah. 

Stapelia,  sta-pe'le-ah. 
Staphylouiti,  rtaf-o-lo'rnali. 
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Starboard  star'burd. 

St  argaard,  stalir'gart. 
Starost.  etahr'bst. 

Start le.  star'll. 

S  til  tics,  stat'iks. 

Statue,  stat'u.’ 

Statuette,  stat-n-St'. 

Status  qu.».  sta'tus  kwo. 
Statute,  stat'ut. 

Stan  rot  ite,  staw'ro-iit. 
Staunton,  stan'tCin. 
Stavropol,  stahv'ro-pol. 
Steak,  stale. 

Stealth,  stelth. 

Stearine.  ste'a-rln. 
Steatoina,  stc-a-tn'mali. 
Steelyard,  stil'yard. 
Steeple,  ste'pl.  [ra-fe. 

Steganography.  st5g-a-n0g'- 
Steinheilite,  stin'liil-it. 
Stellaria,  stel-la'i-e-ah. 
Stelliou.  stel'yiin. 

Stemson.  stem'sn. 

Stencil,  stfin'sll. 

Stenogra  phy,  ste-niig'ra-fe. 
Stentorian,  st6n-to'ro-an. 
Stephen,  ste'vn. 
Stercoraiiism,  ster-kui'an- 
Izm. 

St^re.  star. 

Stereotype,  ste're-o-tlp. 
Sterlet,  stur'let. 

Stern,  sttirn. 

Stern berglte,  eturn'bgrg-it. 
Sterne,  sttirn. 

Sternson,  stQrn'sn. 
Sternum,  stur'num. 
Stertorous,  stiir'to-rus. 
Stethoscope,  steth'o-skop. 
Stettin,  etet'tin. 

S  ten  be  n.  stu'bSn. 
Stevedore,  ste've-dOr. 
Steward,  stu'ard. 

Sthenic,  sthen'ik. 
Stiacciato,  ste-at-chah'to. 
Stibiiite,  stib'nit. 

Stieeado,  stik-kali'dn. 
Stichometry.  stik-Om'e-tre. 
Stitlening,  stif'n-ing. 
Stigmata,  stig'mali-tah. 
Stilbite,  stll'blt. 

Stiletto,  ste-let'to. 
Stillingia.  stll-lin'je-ali.  [Ian. 
Stilpnomelane,  stilp-nom'e- 
S  t  i  I  j>  n  osedi  rite,  s  tilp-no- 

sld'ur-it. 

Stimulus,  stlm'n-ltis. 
Stingo,  sting'go. 

Stipa,  sti'pah. 

Sti pu lation,  stip-u-la'sUun. 
Stipule,  stlp'ul. 

Stirling,  stur'ling. 

Stirrup,  stur'rup. 

Stoeeailo.  stoli-ka'do. 
Stockholm,  stok'hom. 
Stoicism,  sto'e-sizm. 

Stola.  sto'lah. 

Stolen,  stoln. 

Stolpe,  stiil'pa. 

Stomach,  stum'ak. 

Storied,  sto'rld. 

Stowe,  sto. 

Strabo,  straTao. 

Straight,  strut.  1 
Stralsund,  strahl'soont. 
Strange,  stranj. 

Strangu  ry ,  strilng'gu-re. 
Strap  patio,  strap-pa'do. 
Strasbourg,  strabs'boorg. 
Stratari  t  lime  try,  strat-a- 
rith'me-tre. 

Strategy,  strat'e-je. 

St  ratification,  strat-e-fe-ka'- 
shun. 

Stratiotes,  strali-ti'o-tcez. 
Stratocracy,  etra-tok'ra-se. 
Stratography,  stra-tog'ru-fe. 
Stratum,  stra'tum. 
Streiiuous,  strfn'u-ns. 
Strelizia,  stra-lizb'yah.  [ah. 
Strepsiptera.  strSp-sip'tur- 
Streptopns,  strep'to-pus. 
Stretton.  stret'tu. 

Stria,  stre'ah. 

Stricture,  strlkt'yur. 
Strigillose,  strij'il-IOz. 
Strissores,  stria'su-reoz. 
Strix,  striks. 

Strobile,  strOb'iI. 

Stromb.  strum. 

Strom  bite,  strbm'blt. 
Stromboli,  strom'bo-le. 
Stroll tian,  strun'she-un. 
Strophe,  stro'fe. 

Strozzi,  strut'se. 

Structure,  strukt'yOr. 
Strumah,  stroo'mali.  [e-de. 
Strut h ion iilse,  stroo-tlie-un'- 
Strnthiopteris,  stroo-the- 
op'tur-is. 

Strychnine,  strik'nin. 
Stuart,  etu'iirt. 

Stubble,  stub'bl. 

Studio,  stu'de-o. 

Stufa.  stoo'fah. 

Stultiloquy,  st&l-til'o-kwe. 
Stupendous,  stu-pen'dQs. 


St  it  pose,  stn-poz'. 
Sturgeon,  stOr'jttn. 
Sturiones,  stu-ri'o-neez. 
Stiirnidat,  stur'ne-de. 
Stylites.  stmts. 

S I  y  I  o  poll  i  u  m .  sti-lo-po'ds- 
Styptie.  stip'tik.  [um. 

Slyracine.  stir'a-sin. 

Sly  role,  sti'rol. 

Styx.  stiks. 

Suasion,  swa'zlifm. 
Suavity,  swav'e-te. 
Subnhdar,  su'bah-dahr. 

S 11  bseq uent.  s t. b'se-li went. 
Su bjeet  ion,  sub jek'sliUn. 
Siibsesqui.  sub-ses'kwe. 
Subsidy,  sUb'se-de. 

Subt  le.  sut'l. 

Succotash,  suk'ko-tash. 
Success,  sUk-ses'. 
Suceubiis,  suk'ku-bQs. 
Sueeamb,  suk-koom'. 
Sueeussion.  suk-kush'Qn. 
Sucrose,  su'kruz. 

Suction,  sUk'sbuu. 

Sudra,  soo'drak. 

Sue,  j  *'<>■  sQ' 

’  /  Fr.  Boo. 

Rlievt,  swe'vi. 

S  i.i  f li  e  i  v  ii  cy ,  s  u f-f ish'en-se. 
SufTocat ion.  suf-fo-ka'slma. 
Sugar,  slioo'gar  or  shQg'ur. 
Sli^srest,  sud-jest'. 

Snidse.  su'e-de. 

Suite,  sweet. 

Suitor,  sut'or. 

Suliots.  soo'le-dts. 

Sullivan,  sul'le-van. 

Sully,  soo-le'. 

Sulphide,  surfid. 
Sulphion,  eul'fe-On. 
Sulphur,  sul'fur. 

Sumach,  soo'mak. 
Sumpter,  sum'tur. 

Su  nipt  nous,  sfimt'u-tis. 
Suu-dew,  sun'-du. 

Superb,  su-puib'. 
Superficies,  su-pQr-fish'eez. 
Su  peril  nous,  su-pur'lloo-tis. 
Superimpose,  su-pur-Im- 
poz'. 

S  u  pers  t  i  t  i  on  ,su-pfi  r-«t  Isli  'fin. 
Supervision,  su-j»Cir-vizh'uu. 
Supplement,  sup'ple-ment. 
Supremacy',  su-prem'a-se. 
Surcin^  le,  sur'slng-gl. 
Surety',  ehoor'te. 

Surfeit,  sur'fit. 

Surrey,  sur're.  [fts. 

Surreptitious,  lur-rfp-tish'- 
Survey,  sur'va  and  eur-va'. 
Susa,  soo'sah. 

Susquehanna,  sua-kwe-han'- 
Suture,  sut'ur.  [uah. 

Suttee,  sut-te'. 

Suzerain,  su'ze-ran. 

Sw  addle,  swod'dl. 

Swamp,  sworn p. 

Sweaty,  swet'e. 

Sweden,  swe'dn.  [borje-iin. 
Swedeiiborgian,  swe-an- 
Sweeten,  swet'n. 

Sw  ieteiiia.  swe-te'ue-ah. 
Swinge.  8\vlnj. 

Swingle,  swing'gl. 
Switzerland,  8\vlt'zur-land. 
Swivel,  8wiv'l. 

Syr barite,  sib'a-rit. 
Sycamore,  sik'a-mor. 
Sy'cosis,  si-ko'sls. 

Sy  <len h:i in.  sid'nJlm. 
Syderolife,  sld'er-o-lit. 
Syeue,  si-e'ue. 

Sylph,  silf. 

Syllepsis,  sll-lep'sis. 

Sy  llogism,  s!rio-jIzm. 
Sylvester,  sil'v6s-ti\r. 
Sylvicola,  sil-ve-ko'lah. 

Sy  in  met  ry,  sim'me-tre. 
Sympathy,  sim'pa-tlie. 
Symphony,  sim  fo-ne. 
Syinpliy  seotomy,  sim-fiz- 
ot'o-me. 

Sy'  ill  pos  i  u  in .  8!m-po'zhe-uin. 
Sy  nautilus,  sln-ilii'thua. 

Sy  narcliy,  sln'ar-ke. 

Sy' n ax  is,  se-naks'Is.  [nizrn. 
Synchronism,  slugk'ro 
Syncope,  singk'o-pe. 

Sy  necdoche,  sln-ek'do-ke. 
Synesius,  se-ne'zhus. 

Sy  nizesis,  siu-e-ze'sla. 
Sy'i.od,  siu'od. 

Synonyin,  sin'o-nim. 
Synopsis,  sin-op'sis. 
Synovia,  siu-o've-ah. 

S.y  uteres  is,  sin-te-re'sla. 

Syr  n  flies  is,  Bin'the-sLi. 
Syphilis,  sif'e-lis. 

Syrra,  si'rah. 

Syria,  sir'e-ah. 

Sy'ringa,  se-ring'gah. 
Sy'ringe,  elr^nj. 

Syrinx,  slr'ingkz. 
Sy'ssarcosis,  sis-sar-ko'sls. 
Sysvole,  sis'to-le. 

Sys'yeys  siz't-je. 
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Tabanns,  tah-Wntis. 
Tabard,  tiib'ilrd. 

Tabasco,  tali-b&s'ko. 

Tabasli ec r ,  tilb-ab-diecr'. 
Tabernacle,  tab's r-ua-kl. 
Tab  lain  re.  tiib'la-tur. 
Tableau,  tab-lo'. 

Taboo,  ta-boo'. 

Tabouret,  til/uo-rSt. 
Taccaceie,  tak-ku'se-e. 
Taehydritc,  tak'e-diit. 
Taciturn,  tas'e-tQrn. 
Taesonia,  tak-so'.ie-ah 
Taffeta,  tiffe-tah. 

Talia,  ta'fe-ah. 

Tali  let,  tab  fe-let'. 
Taganrog,  tig'&n-rog. 
Tagetes,  ta-je'teez. 

Tagl iacozzo,  tal-yali-kbt'so. 
Tag'll  amen  to,  tftl-yah-mbu  'to. 
Taglioni,  tal-yo'ne. 

Tahiti,  tali-e'te. 

Taille,  ta-ye'. 

Tai-wan-foo,  ti-wahn-foo'. 
Tajacii,  tali-jis'soo. 

Talbot,  tawl'btit. 

Talca.  til'kah. 

Talcgal la.  t.il-e-gill'lah. 

Tal lien,  tah-le-aii'. 

Talma,  talil'mah. 

Talmud,  t.il'mhd. 

Talon,  tal'ou. 

Talpidie.  tal'pe-de. 

Ta  look  da  r.  tak-look'dar. 
Tamar,  ta'mar.  [sc-e. 

Tamar icaceie.  ta-m.ir-e-ka'- 
Tamariuil.  tam'a-rlnd. 
Tambourine,  tUm-boor-een'. 
Tampion,  tim'pe-On. 
Tanager,  tinVjer. 

Tanaro,  tah-nah'ro. 

Tangli i  n  ia,  t  ing-gin'e-ah. 

I’i  ngi  paiia.  tau-jo-pali'ab. 
Tanists,  ta'nTsts. 

Tannin,  tan'iun. 

Tansy,  tan'ze. 
l  ailtalidie.  tilii-till'e-do. 
Tantalus,  t.m'ta'lus. 
Tapestry,  tiip'es-tre. 
Tapioca.  I  ip-e-o'kah. 

Tapir,  ta'per. 

Ta  ran  tel  I tah-ran-tf  I'lab. 
Ta  rant  ism,  tar'an-tlzm. 
Taranto,  tali-r.in'to. 
Tarantula,  tali-run'tu-lah. 
Taraxacu :n,  ta-r.iks'a-kum. 
Tardo.  tahr'do. 

Targum.  tir'gam. 
Tarlatan,  tar'la-t.in. 
Tarnopol,  tir'iio-pbl. 
Tarpaulin,  t&r-paw'lln. 
Tarpeian,  tfii'-pe'yiiii. 

Tarq uiu i ns.  t.ir-kwln'e-us. 
Tarragona,  tar-rali-go'nah. 
Tiirsliisii,  tar'sheesh. 
Tarsier,  tar-se-a'. 
Tarsorrapliy,  tftr-sor'ra-fe. 
Tarsotomy,  tar-sot'o-aio. 
Titrsus,  tar  sas. 

Tartan,  tir'tan. 

Tartarus,  tar'ta-ru3. 
Tartuffe.  tir-toof. 
Tasmania,  tiiz-ma'ne-ak. 
Tasso,  tabs'80. 

Taste,  tast. 

Tatouay,  tat'oo-a. 

Tattoo,  t  it-too'. 

Taurine,  taw'rm. 

Tanrocol,  taw'ro-kul. 
Taurus,  taw'rus. 
Tautology,  taw-tol'o-je. 
Taxacese,  taks-a'se-e. 
Taxation,  taks-a’shiin. 
Taxidermy,  taks'e-dar-me. 
Taxonomy,  taks-ou'o-me. 
Taygetus.  ta-je'tus. 

Taylor,  ta'liir. 

Tazza,  taht'sah. 

Tchadila.  cllSWl'dalw  [foo'. 
Tctiao-clioo-foo,  chow-clioo- 
Tchernaya.  chsr-na'yah. 
Tchernigov,  char'iie-gof. 
Teak,  tek. 

Tebetli,  te'bSth. 

Tecoma,  te-ko'mah. 
Tectona,  tSk-tn'nah. 
Tecumseh,  te-k  ura'sa. 

Te  Benin,  te  de'brn. 
Tellium,  tc'de-uin. 

Tedsi,  ted'se. 

Teetotum,  te-to'tiini. 

Teflis  or  Till  is,  tit  Its. 
Tefsa.  tef  sail. 

Tegument.  tOg'u-ment. 
Tehama,  te-alt'mnli. 
Telegraph,  tel'e-grUf. 
Tellina,  tel-le'nah. 
Tellurium,  tel-lu're-bm. 
Temerity,  te-mer'e-te.  [tnfint. 
Temperament,  tem'p6r-a- 
Tempis.  tem'pis. 

Templars,  tem'plarz. 


Temple.  tSm'pl. 

Tenacn  1  am,  te-nak'u-1  urn. 
Tenasserim,  ten-as'sa-rim. 
Tencin.  tOn-sahu'. 

Tendon,  ten'dOn.  [do. 

Tenebrisn  idle.  ten-e-briz’ne- 
Tenedos,  ten'e-dos. 
Tenesmus,  te-uez'mus. 
Tenet,  teu'et. 

Teniers,  ten'e-tirz. 

Ten ue,  tSu'na. 

Tennessee,  ten-ues-su'. 
Tenuis,  ten  nis. 

Tennyson,  teu'ne-sun. 
Tenon,  ten'lin. 

Tenotomy,  te-not'o-me. 
Tensile,  ten's!!. 

Ten  tac uiu  m.  ten-t ak'n-1  Sin, 
Tenthredineta;,  ten-thre- 
din'e-te. 

Ten t ig  i nous,  t8n-tij'e-nus. 
Tennuirostres,  tSn-ne-ro6'- 
Tenu  re.  ten'ur.  [tUrz. 

Teocalli,  te-o-kiU'le. 
Tephrosia.  te-fro'zhah. 
Terah,  te'rah. 

Teraino,  te-rah'mo. 
Teriiphim.  tkr'ah-flm. 
Teratology,  ter-a-tol'o-je. 
Tercel  ra.  ter-si'rah. 
Tcrebratula,  ter-e-brat'u-lab. 
Teredo,  te-re'do. 

Terek,  te'rek. 

Terence,  ter'fins. 

Terete,  te-ret'.  [sa'shtln. 

Tergiversation,  tur-je-ver- 
Tergiim,  tOr'gum. 

Terlizzi,  ter-llt'se. 

Te  r  m  i  n  a  1  i  a ,  t  u  r-mi  n-a'ie-ali. 
Termini,  tur'me-m. 
Termitidse.  tur-mit'e-de. 
Ternaux,  ter'uo. 

Terni,  ter'ne. 

Teruova,  ter-no’vah. 
Ternstrouiiacese,  tern-stro- 
me-a'se-e. 

Teroda  n  t,  ter'o-dant. 
Terrace,  ter'ras. 
Terra-cotta,  ter'rah-kot-tah. 
Terra  Japouica,  ter'ruli  ja- 
pon'e-kah. 

Terrapin,  ter'ra-pln. 
Terrible,  ter're-bl. 

Terror,  ter'ror. 

Ter t  u  1 1  i an ,  t er-t ril'le-kn. 
Terza  Itima.  ter'zali  re'mali. 
Testament,  tes'ta-mont. 
Ti-sticle,  tes'te-ki. 
Testimony,  tfis'tc-mo-ne. 
Test udo,  tes-tu'do. 

Tetanus,  tet'a-iuis. 
Tete-a-tglc.  tat-ab-tat'. 
Tethys,  te'tlils. 

Tet  race  ra.  tet-ras'ar-ah. 

Tet  rachotomoiis,  tet-rah- 
kOt'a-lll  bs. 

Tet  rail  rach  in,  t6t'rah-dram. 
Tetragon,  tet'rah-gou. 
Tetrareh,  to'trark. 
Tetrastich,  te-tras'tik. 
Teucriiim,  tu'kre-um. 
Teutates,  tu-ta'teez. 
TeutlliiliC.  tii'the-de. 
Teuton,  tu'tbn. 

Texas,  teks'as. 

Texture,  tSkst'ur. 
Thackeray,  tliak'fir-e. 
Thalamus,  thal'a  mus. 
Thalberg,  tahl'barg. 

Thales,  tlia'leez. 

Thalia,  tha'le-ah. 
Thalictriim.  tha-lTk'trQra. 
Thallogens,  thal'lo-jenz. 
Tliam  nopliile.  tham'nn-fTI. 
Than  otology,  tlian-a-tul'o-je. 
Thank,  thangk. 

Thapsia,  tlnip'se-ah. 

Thasos,  tha'sds.  [tur'je. 

Thaiimatnrgy.  tliaw'ma- 
Tliean  til  ropy .  the-an'ti  o-pe. 
Theatin,  the'a-tin. 

Theatre,  tlia'a-tur. 

Thebes.  tliJbz. 

Theca,  the'kah. 
Tliecaphore,  the'kali-for 
Theine,  tbe'in. 

Theiss,  tls. 

Themis,  the'mis. 
Tlieobroma.  the-o-bro'mah. 
Theocracy,  tlie-bk'ra-se. 
Theodicy,  the-dd'e-se. 
Theodolite,  the-iid'o-llt. 
Theoilore.  the'o-dOr. 
Theodoras.  tlie-o-do'i-Qs. 
Theodosius.  the-o-do'shu-Qs. 
Theogony,  tlip-i'ig'o-ne 
T  h  eopa thy,  1 1 ie-fip'a-the. 
Theoplianes.  the-of'a-nei'Z. 
Th  eopli  r  ast  n  s.  theHj-fras'tus. 
Theorbo,  the-or'bo. 

Theory,  tho'o-re. 

Tberasia,  tbe-ra'zbah. 


Theresa,  ta-ra'zah. 
’I'lieresiopol.ta-rn-ze-o'pCl. 
Tlicriac,  the're-ak. 
Tlierinx,  thur'me.  [sis. 

Tiler mocrosis.  th ur-muk'ra- 
Thersites,  thQr-se’teez. 
Thesaurus,  the-saw'rus. 
Theseus,  the'se-Eis. 
Thespian,  thes'pe-an.  [ne-ilnz. 
Thessalo  nia  ns.  tlies-sa-lo'- 
Thessaly,  thes'sa-le. 

Tlietis,  tbe'tis. 

Theurgy,  the'ur-je. 

Th  ian -shall,  t he-an-shahn'. 
Thierry,  te-iir-ra'. 

Thiers,  te  air'. 

Thibet,  tib'et. 

Thigh,  thl. 

Thioiaville.  te-on-veel'. 
Thistle,  tliis'l. 

Thlipsis,  thllp'sxs. 

Thomas,  turn  in. 

Thoracic,  tho-rSs'ik. 
Thorcau.  tho-ro'. 

Thorium,  tho're-um. 
Thorough,  tliur'ro. 
Tliorwaldsen,  tOr'vahld-siin. 
Thought,  thawt. 

Thrace,  thras. 

Thrall,  th  raui. 

T  li  rasy  b  u  1  us,  t  li rks-e-bn'l  us. 
Threepence,  thrip'pens. 
Thronibolite,  tlirOm'bo-lit. 
Throttle,  throt'tl. 

Through,  throo. 

Thrum,  tlirum. 

Throwster,  thro'stur. 
Thuggism,  thUg'gizm. 
Thule,  tli ul. 

Thumb,  thum. 

Th u ri  ugia.  thu-rin'je-ab. 
Thylacine,  thil'a-siu. 
Thyme,  tim. 

Thyrsus,  th ur'sus. 

Tiara,  ti'a-rah. 

Tiarella.  te-ah-rel'luh. 

Tiber,  ti'bfir. 

Tiberius.  ti-Iie're-us. 

Tibia,  tlb'e-ab. 

Tibulus,  tib'u-1  us.  [loo-roo'. 
Tie-ilonloureilx,  tik-doo- 
Ticino,  te-che'no. 

Tickle,  tlk'l.  [gah. 

T  i  eo  u  il  e  roga.  ti-kon-dt-ro'- 
Tidology,  tld-01'o-je. 

Tierce,  teers. 

Tiers  Etat,  te airz  a-tah'. 
Tigella,  te-jel'kiti. 

Tiger,  ti'gtir. 

Tigridia.  te-grld'e-ah. 
Tigris,  ti'gris. 

Tilia,  tll'e-ali. 

Til  Inca,  til-Ie'ah. 

Tilsit,  tll'slt. 

Timbre,  tim'bfir. 
Timenogny,  ti-mSn'o-gi. 
Timoleon,  te-iiu/le-un. 
Timon,  ti'mbn. 

Timor,  te-mOr' 

Ti  enot Ileus,  te-mo'the-us. 
Timothy,  tim'o-tlie. 
Tinamon.  tiu'a-mOn. 

Tinea,  tln'e-ali. 

Tinkle,  tingkl. 

Tinsel,  tin'sl. 

Tinto,  teen'to. 

Tippoo  Saib.  tip-poo  salilb. 
Ti  puli:  rile,  tlp-u-la're-e. 
Tirade,,  ti-rad'. 

Tirailleur,  te-rabl-yoor'. 
Tirano,  to-rali'no. 
Tirra-lirra,  tir'rab-Iir'rah. 
Tissue,  tis'sboo. 

Tisane,  te-zin'. 

Tisri,  tlz're. 

Titan,  ti'tan. 

Titanium,  ti-ta'ue-Cim. 
Titus,  ti'tiis. 

Tmesis,  me'sls. 
Tmntarakau,  mu-tai-'ah-kan. 
Tobago,  to-ba’gu. 

Toliit.  to'bit. 

Tobolsk,  to-bolsk'. 
Tocantins,  to-kulin-teenz'. 
Toccata,  tok-kiib  ta. 
Toequeville.  tok-veel'. 
Tocsin,  tok'sin. 

Toctiyo,  to-kl'yo. 
Todmcrden,  tud'inor-den. 
Toga,  to'gah. 

Toilet,  toi'iet. 

Tokay,  to-ka'. 

Toleiitino,  to-lSu-te'no. 

Toll,  tol. 

Tolosa.  to-lo'zali. 
Tomahawk,  torn  'a-hawk. 
Tomato,  to-mali'to. 

Tomb,  toom. 

Tombuetoo.  tom'biik-too. 
Tongne.  tung. 

Ton.  tun. 

Tone,  ton. 
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Tongs,  tflngz. 

Tonqtiin,  ton-keen'. 
Tonsil,  ton'sll. 

Tonsure,  ton'slioor. 
Toothed,  tootht. 

Topalias,  to-pa'le-as. 
Toparehy.  to'jikrk-e. 
Topaz,  to'p.iz. 

Toplitz,  top'lits. 

Topology,  to-pol'o-je. 
Tonnes,  tor'meth. 

Tornado,  tor-na'do. 

Tornea,  tOr'iie-o. 

Toronto,  to-ron'to. 
Torpeilo.  tiii-pe'do. 

Torpid,  ttir'pid.  [gra'ko. 

Torre  del  Greco.  tOi'ia  del 
Torres-  Vedras,  tor-rSz  vad'- 
Torreya,  tOr-ra'yali.  [rahz. 
Torricelli,  tor-ie-cliel'le. 
Torsliok.  tor'sbok. 

Torsi,  tor'si. 

Tortienlis,  tor-tlk'u-Us. 
Tortoise,  tor'tls. 

Tortona,  tor-to'nah. 
Tortosa,  toi-to'zaU. 

Tortrix,  tOr'triks. 

Tortuga,  tor-tu'gali. 
Tortuous,  tOrt'u-ua. 

Toms,  to  rus. 

Totem,  to'tem. 

Totila,  tbt'e-bili.  [pahn'. 

Toton  irapan,  to-tun-e-kali- 
Touch,  tuck. 

Tough,  tat. 

Toulon,  too-Ion(g)'. 
Toulouse,  too-looz'. 
Tourbillion,  t< ior-be-y bn(g)'. 
Tourmaline,  toor'ma-lin. 
Tournament,  tur'na-ment. 
Toiirniquet,  tur'ne-ket. 
Touruois,  toor-nwali'. 
Totiroukchansk,  too-roo- 
k&nsk'. 

Tourville,  toor-ieel'. 
Toiis-les-mois,too-biz-mwah' 
Tout-ensemble,  toot-Oug- 
Towards,  to'aidz.  [sOug  bl. 
Towhee,  tuo-bwe'. 

Trachea,  tra'ke-ah. 
Traction,  trak'sbiin. 
Tradition,  tni-disli'un. 
Trafalgar,  trali-fal-galir'. 
Tragacanth,  trag'a-kauth. 
Trageily,  trij'e-de. 
Tragopon.  trag'o-pbn. 
Tragus,  tra'giis. 

Trajectory,  tra-jekt'o-re. 
Traill,  tiuk'ne. 

Tranq  tieliar,  tran-kwe-bar'. 
Transitu,  tran'se-tu. 
Transom,  trau'sum. 

Trapa.  trab'pali. 

Trapani,  trab-pab'ne. 
Trapezium,  t  t  a-pe  zh  uni. 
Trappists,  trap'pistz. 
Tras-os-Montcs,  trahz-os- 
mbn'tf  z. 

Travel,  trav'l. 

Traverti ne,  trah'ver-teen. 
Travesty,  trav'es  te. 
Treachery,  tiech'Ur-e. 
Treason,  tre'zn. 

Treasure,  tiezh'ur. 
Trebizond,  treb'e-zond. 
Trebuchct,  treb'.u-sliet. 
Tre-ccnto,  tra-cben'to. 

1  reckschuyt,  trek'slioit. 
Tredegar,  tred'e-gar. 
Tredille,  tre-deel'. 

Treenail,  trun'nl.  [dra'se-e. 
Tremandracese.  tre-mfiu- 
Trcmclla,  tre-mel'lah. 
Tremolite,  trem'o-IIt. 
Tremolo,  trem'o-lo 
Trenchant,  trinch'ant. 
Trenek,  tiengk. 
Trentham,  treut'Sm. 
Trepanning,  tic-pan'nlng. 
Trephine,  tie-fin'. 
Trepidation.  tiep-e-da'shUn. 
Trespass,  tres'pas. 

Treviso,  tni-ve'zo. 
Triandria.  tri-an'dre-ak. 
Triangle,  tri'ang-gl. 

Trias,  tri'ns. 

Tribasic.  tri-ba'aik. 
Tribune,  trib'yoon. 

Trica,  tri'kah. 

Trichiasis,  tre-ki'a-sla. 
Tricliime,  tre-ki'ne. 
Triohocyst.  trik'o-sist. 
Trichostcma.  tre-kb*-te'inab. 
Triclinium.  treJtUn'e-um. 
Tricuspid,  tredttis'pid 
Tridacnidne.  tre-dSk'ne-de. 
Trident.  tri'dCnt. 

Trieste.  tre-Jst'. 

Tri folium  tre-fo'le-Um. 
Trigamy,  trlg'a-me. 
Triglyph,  tri'gllf.  [e-tro. 
Trigonometry,  trig-o-nOm'- 


Trigynia,  tre-jin'e-ah. 
Trilingual,  tri-llng'gwal. 
Trillion.  tril'yOn. 
Trilobite.  tri'lo-bit. 
Trilogy,  tril'o-je. 

T rim n r t  i.  tre-oioor'te. 

Tr  i  n  com  a  ice.  tri  n-kum-a-le'. 
Tringa,  Uiug'gah. 

Trinket,  tring'ket. 

Trill  idail ,  t  ri  n-e-dad'. 
Trinoctfal,  tre-uCk'shil. 
Trio,  tre'u. 

Trioecia.  tri-e'shnb 
Triosteuin,  tr&is'te-Uni. 
Tripsacnin,  trip'ra-kum.  [ah. 
Triptolema'n.  trip-to-Ie'nie- 
Tr  ip  tol  emus,  trlp-tcl'e-mus. 
Triptych,  trip'tilc. 
Trismus.  triz'mC.8. 
Tritheist.  tri'tlie-ist, 
Triticum,  trlt'e-kCun. 
Triton,  tri'ti  n. 

Triuni  \  irate,  tri-tim've  rat. 
Troas.  tro'is 
Troche,  tro'ke. 
Troehiliihe.  tro-kil'e-de. 
Trochlea,  tri  k'le-ah. 
Troelioid.  tn-'koid. 
Troglody  te.  trfg'lo-dit. 
Trogou iibe.  tro-gen'e-de. 
Troll.  trOI. 

Trollins,  tnM'le-f.s. 
Trollope.  tn.l'lOp. 

T rom b i d i u in .  In' m-bld'e-um 
Trombone.  trCm'bun. 
Trona,  tni'nali. 
Tropseoliiin.  tro-pe'o-lum. 
Trophi.  tro'fi. 

Triiphimns.  tro-fe'muB. 
Trophy,  tro'fe. 

Trouble,  trUb'l. 

Troupe,  troop. 

Trousei  s,  trow'zfirz. 
Trousseau,  trf.s-so'. 

Troy,  troi. 

Trudge,  trtj. 

Truffle.  trUt'fl. 

Ti'tiiiehi'oii.  trun'shfin. 
Trunnion,  trun'ynn. 

Truro,  troo'ro. 

Trnsion.  troo'zhun. 

Tryst,  trist. 

Tsarskoselo.  tzarz-ko-sa'lo. 
Tsetse,  tsiit-sa'. 
Tsung-ming,  tsoong-miug'. 
q'ubal,  tu'bal. 

Tu  bifera,  tu  bif'tir-ah. 
Tuennian.  too-koo-niahn'. 
Tmlor,  tu'dQr. 

Tnfaeeons,  tn-fa'shus. 

Tu  gen  <1  b  u  n  <1 .  lu  gand-boond. 
Tuition,  tu-isli  uu. 

Tulip.  tu'Up. 

Tulle,  tool.  [hfis-tll'ylis. 

Tillius  Ilostilius.  tbl  l&s 
Turn  n  It  nous,  tn-nitilt'u-bs. 
Tiimnlns,  tumii-lus. 
Tungiises,  tfmg'us-iz. 
Tuniele,  tu'ne-kl. 

Tunis,  tu'uls. 

Tnnkers.  tDngk'brz. 
Tunny,  tfm'ne. 

Tupelo,  tu'pe-lo. 
Turbulence,  tr.r'bu-lfns. 
Tnreism.  ttir'sizm. 
Tiireomun,  ttir'ko-mfiu. 
q'ureen,  tu-reen'. 
Tlirgeseenee,  tur-jes'srns. 
Turgid,  tur'jid. 

Turin,  tu'rin  or  too-rei  n'. 
Turiones,  tu  re-o'nerz. 
Turkistan,  toor-kiR-talin'. 

1  urlnpin,  tur'ln-pin. 
Turnkey,  ttirn'ke. 
Turnsole,  t&iu'sol. 
Turnstone,  turn'sibn. 
Turpitude,  tur'pe-tud. 
Turtle,  tbr'tl. 

Tnseany,  tOs'knh-ne. 
Tnsearoras.  ti  s-kah-roTaz. 
Tiiseulnm,  tfis'ku-liiDi. 
Tussicular,  ttis-sik'u-lar. 
Tussilago.  t us-Bil-a'go. 
Tussle,  ths'sl. 

Tutor,  tu'tur. 

Tuttl,  toot'te. 

Tuyere,  twi-air'. 

Twaddle,  twfd'dl. 
Tjblirnia.  ti  bur'n o-ab. 
Tyler,  ti'ltir. 

Tympanum,  tlm'pa-ntim. 
Type.  tip. 

Ty  phoniania.  ti-fo-nia'ne-ah, 
Typhoiil.  tiT.  id. 

Typhoon,  ti-foou'. 

Tyr.  tlr. 

Tyranny,  tlr'in-ne. 

Tyro,  tl'ro. 

Tyrone,  te-ron'. 
Tyrrhenian,  tlr-re'ne-an. 
Tyrol,  tlr'01. 

Tyrtaeus,  tir-te'Qu. 
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Ubiquity,  n-Mk'we-to. 
X'llder,  ud'dur. 

XT«line,  oo'de-na. 

I  ffliiicSH,  us'le-nes. 

1  bland,  ou'lahnt. 
Uladislus.  vlad  ls-lauz. 
Ulceration,  ul-sur-a'sliun. 
X- lema,  on  le'mah. 

X’lex,  u'leks. 

X' liliaceous,  ul-ma'sliua. 

X  Inline,  ul'inlu. 

X  Ilia,  fil'nali. 

X’lster,  ulz'tur. 

Ultima!  inn,  nl-te-ma'tfim. 
Ultimo.  ul'te-mo. 

XHtra.  fil'trah. 

X’lnlat  ion,  ul-u-la'shtm. 


Um3,  oo'mah. 

Umbel  tales.  ftm-bSHa-leez. 
X'nibcr,  um'bur. 
Umbilicus.  um-bll'e-kus. 
XTIiibles.  inn 'biz. 
Umbrage,  uni  braj. 
XJmbria,  tiui'bri-ali. 
X’niqnliile,  um'kwil. 
Iiiaka.oo-nah'kali. 
Unciform,  Ciu'se-form. 

I’ n ction,  Qng'sliur# 
liiioln.  u-ne-o'lah. 

(  ■lion,  yoon'yun. 

Unison,  u'ne-a&n. 
Xnitarians.  u-ue-ta're-anz. 
X’ li i versa!,  u-ne-v&rs'al. 
University,  u-ue-vDr'se-te. 


Unknit,  un-nit'. 
X*I>liolstery.  Cip-hCd'stur-e. 
X  |>b  roe,  yoov'ro. 

Upupa.  oo-poo'pah. 

U  ral,  yoo'ral. 

Uranium,  u-ra'ne-um. 
Uranus.  G'rarn tls. 

Urban,  ur'b&n. 

Ureeole,  ur'se-Gl. 

Ure.  yoor. 

Uredo,  yoo-re'do. 

Ure  I  bra,  u-re'thrah. 
Urge,  urj. 

Ur^inea.  ur-jin'yah. 
Urim.  u'riui. 

Urime,  u'rin-e. 
Uroscopy,  u-rOs'ko-pe. 


Urquhart,  firkliArt. 

Ursins.  ooi -Sillin'. 

Ursula,  ur'su-lah. 

Urs n lines,  ur'su-linz. 
Urtiea.  ur'te-kah. 

Urns,  yoo'rus. 

Usance,  yooz'ans. 

Us liant,  ooslraut. 

Usher,  ush'ur. 

Usktip.  oos'kup. 
Uslica,'u8/te-kiih. 

Ust illation.  us-tu-la'sliQn. 
Usual,  yoo'zhoo-Al. 
Usiiniasinta.  u-sum-a-sin'tah. 
Usurp,  yoo-zurp'. 

Utensil,  u-ten'sil. 

Uterine,  u'ter-in. 


Utiea,  u'te-kali. 
Utilitarianism,  u-til-e-ta're- 

an-izrn.  [t  is. 

Uti  Possidetis,  u'ti  pos-sid'e- 
Utopia,  u-to'pe-ali. 

Utraq  u  ists,  u'trah-kwists. 
Utreelit,  yoo-trekt'. 

Utricle,  u  ire-kl. 

U t ricu  1  a ria.  u-t rik-u-la're-ah. 
Uttoxeter.  ut-toks'e-tur. 
Uvea,  u've-ah. 

Uvula,  iYvu-lab. 

1  w  a  row  i  t  e,  u-vfir'o-Ii. 
l  x ina I.  ooks-mahl' 
Uxorious,  tigz-o're-us. 
Uzeiiia,  u'ze-mab. 

Uzziali,  uz-zi'aii. 


VaaS,  vahl. 

Tad iu in.  va'de-um. 
Vagabond.  vig'a-bGnd. 
Vagary,  va-gu're. 

Vagina,  va-ji'uah. 

Vague,  vag. 

Vaisya,  vis 'yah. 

Valais,  vah-la'. 

Vahiivia.  vahl-de've-ah. 
Valediction.  val-e-dik'shuu. 
Valencia,  vah-len'slie-ah. 
Valeneiennes,  v;th-lon(g)-se- 

V  alentine,  vAl'en-tiu.  [en\ 
Valerian,  vah-le're-an. 
Valet,  val'a. 

Valetta.  vah-let'tah.  [na're-Au. 
Valetudinarian,  v.il-e-tu-de- 
Valhalla,  val-hal'lah. 

V  alidity,  va-lld'e-te. 
ValUyria,  val-kir'e-ah. 

Val lisneria.  val-IIs-ue're-ah. 
Valonia,  va-lo'ue-ah. 
Valorous,  val 'or- us. 
Valparaiso,  v  Al-pali-ri'zo. 
Value,  val'yoo. 
Vampirism,  vara'pir-Izm. 

V a  ii  a <1  i  u  ill .  va  ua'de-u  in . 
Vandalism,  van'dal-izm. 
Vande  r  veld  e.  vali  n-dar.  vel'da 
Vandyek,  vahn-dik'. 
Vanessa,  vah-nes'sah. 
Vanglo,  vAng'glo. 
Vanguard,  van'gahrd. 

Vau ilia,  vah-uH'lah. 
Vanity,  van'e-te. 
Vanquish,  vAngk'wish. 

Van  Itensselaer,  -ren'sSl-ler 
Tansittart.  van-sit' tahrt. 
Vapor,  va'pur. 

Variable.  va're-a-M. 
Varicella,  var-e-sel'lah. 

Va r ieocele,  v&r'e-ko-sel. 
Varicose,  var'e-kos. 
Vrariety.  va-ri'e-te. 
Variolite,  va're-o-lit. 
Variorum,  va-re-o'rfrm. 
Varisse,  vah-rls'. 

Varix,  va'riks. 

Varna,  vahr'nah. 

Varro.  vahr'ro. 

Vanina,  vab-roo'nab. 


Vasarhelly,  vah'shahr-liel. 
Vasari,  vah-sah're. 

Vase,  vas  or  vawz. 
Vassalage,  vAs'sal-aj. 
Vassilkov,  vah-sil-kov'. 
Vatieinat  ion,  vah-tis-e-na'- 
Vattel,  vaht-tel'.  [shun. 

Vau  bail,  vo-bon'. 
Vaudeville,  vod'vgl. 
Vaudois,  vo-tlwuh'. 
Vauglian,  vaw'an. 
Vauquelinite,  vGk'lin-It. 
Vavasor,  vav'a-sor. 

Veil  as.  ve'daz. 

Vedette,  ve-det'. 

Vega,  va'gah. 

Vegetation,  vej-e-tn'shun. 
Vehemence,  ve'he-meus. 
Veil  m  ic,  va'mik. 

Veil,  val. 

Vela,  ve'lab. 

Velasquez,  va-las'kGth. 
Velites,  ve-li'teez. 

Vellore,  vel-lGr'. 
Velocipede.  ve-lGs'e-ped. 
Vena,  ve'nnb. 

Vendee,  vou(gHla'. 
Vendetta,  ven-det'tah. 
Veneer,  ve-neer/. 

Venereal,  ve-ne're-Al. 
Vengeance,  venj'ans. 
Venire,  ve-ni're. 

Veni  Saneti  Spiritus.  ve'- 
ui  sangkl:i  spir'it-us. 
Venison,  vgn'zn. 

Venom,  vfin'um. 

Ve u ti la t i oil .  ven-te-la'sh un. 
Ventricle,  ven'tre-kl. 

Veit  ns.  ve'nus. 

Veranda,  ve-ran'dah. 
Veratruin,  ve-ra'trum. 

Ver  bason  ill.  vur-bas'kum. 
Verbena,  vur-be'nali. 

Ve rd*a n t iq u e,  vurd-an-teek' 
Verilict,  vur'dikt. 
Verdigris,  vOi'de-grep. 
Verdure,  vurd'ur. 
Vergaloo,  vur'gah-loo. 
Vergniaud,vuini-ye-o'. 
Verification,  ver-e-fe-ka' 
Vermes,  vur'meez.  [shun 


Vermiculat  ion.  vtir-mik-i 
la'shun. 

Vermifuge,  vur'me-fuj. 
Vernacular,  viir-iiak'u-lar. 
Vernon,  vur'uQn. 

Verona,  va-ro'nali. 
Veronese,  va-ro-na'za. 
Veronica.  ve-rOn 'e-kali. 
Verrocchio,  ve/-rok'ke-o. 
Versailles,  Tair-sa-ye'. 
Vertebra,  vur-te'brah. 
Vertex,  vur'teks. 

Verticil,  vQr'te-sil. 
Vertiginous,  vcr-tlj'e-uus. 
Vert  limn  us.  ver-tuui'nua. 
Verus,  ve'rus. 

Ve  r  v  i  e  rs,  vai.-ve-a'. 
Vesalius,  ve-sa'li*-us. 

Vespa  ria*.  ves-pa're-e. 
Vesper! ilis,  ves-pur-ti'lis. 
Vespucci,  ves-poot'che. 
Vessignon.  vgs'sen-yon(g). 
Vesta,  ves'tali. 

Vestibule,  ves'te-bul. 

Vest  r is,  ves 'trees. 
Vesuvius,  ve-su've-u8. 
Veteran,  vet'ur-au. 

Veto,  ve'to. 

Vex  ilium,  veks-il-lum. 

Vi  ana,  ve-abnah. 

Viands,  vi'andz. 
Viaticum.  vi-A t 'e-k Qm. 
Viatka.  ve-at'kah. 
Vibration,  vi-bra'shun. 

Vi  brio nes,  vib-ri-o'neez. 

Vi  burn  ii  in,  vi-bur'num. 
Vicar,  vlk'ar. 

Vicarious,  ve-ka're-us. 
Vicenza,  ve-chen'sah. 

Vice  Versa,  vl'se  vur'sah. 
Vichy,  ve'slie. 

Vicia.  vlsh'e-ah. 

Vicious,  visli'us. 
Vicissitude,  vi<»is'se-tud. 
Vico,  ve'ko. 

Victuals,  vit'lz. 

Victoria,  vik-to're-ah. 
Viilclicet.  vi-del'e-sit. 

Villi m us.  vid'e-mQs. 
Tidonia.  ve-do'ne-ab. 
Vienna,  ve-eu'nah. 


Vieux temps,  voo-ton'fg) 

View.  vu. 

Vigevano,  ve-ja-vab'no. 
Vigil,  vij'il. 

Vignette,  vin-yet'. 

Vignola.  ven-yo'Iah. 
Vagoroso,  ve-go-ro'zo.  [kali. 
Villa  Franca,  vil'lah  fraug'- 
Vi liars,  ve-ahr'. 

Villein  age,  v  i  1  Tln-Aj . 

Vi  1  lema  in,  veel-mabu'. 

Villi,  veei'le. 

Vincent,  vin'sgut. 

Vinci,  vin'che. 

Vinegar,  vin  e-gar. 
Vingt-un.  vahut-oon'. 

Viola,  vi'o-lab. 

Violation,  vi-o-la'shun. 
Violin,  vi-o-llu'. 
Violoncello,  ve-o-lon-sel'lo. 
Viol  one,  ve-o-lo'na. 

Viotti,  ve-Gt'te. 

Virago,  vi-ra'go. 

Virginia,  v  i.  1  -jin'e-ab . 
Virgo,  vur'go. 

Virile,  vlr'il. 

Virtuoso,  vur-tu-o'so. 

Virus,  vi'rus. 

Vis-a-vis.  vlz-a  ve'. 

Viscera,  vis'se-rah. 

V  i scos i  t  y .  vis-kCs'e-te. 
Viscount,  vi'kuwnt. 

Vise,  ve-za'. 

Vision,  vizh'un. 

Visit,  viz'it. 

Visor,  vlz'or. 

Vistula,  vi8'tu-lah. 

Vitacea*.  vi-ta'se-e. 

Vitebsk,  ve-tehsk'. 
Vitellius.  ve-tel'ytts. 
Viterbo.  ve-Ur'bo. 

Vitex.  vi'teks 
Vitreous,  vit'rt-us. 

Vitiate.  vishVat. 

Vitriol,  vit're-ol. 

Vittoria.  vit-to're-ah. 
Vituline.  vlt'u-Hn. 

V  i  t  u  pera  t  ion .  vi-tu-phr-a'- 
Vivaee.  vc-vah'cha.  [sliQn. 
V i  v a  n d  i e  re.  ve  vong-d«*-ar'. 
Viva-voce,  ve'vah  vo'clia. 


Vi  ver  r  ill  a*,  ve-ver're-de. 

^  ivianite.  viv'yAn-it. 

Vi vi pa  rous,  ve-vip'a-rfts. 
Vivisection,  viv-e-sek'shtin. 
Vizier,  viz'yer. 

Vlad i mi r.  vlahd'e-meer. 
Vocabulary,  vokab'u-la-re. 
Vocalism,  vo'kal-izm.  [sbhn. 
Vocifera  t  ion.  vo-sit-ur-a'- 
Vodina.  vo-de'nah. 
Toghera.  vo-ga'rah. 
Voglite,  vog'lit. 

Vogue,  vug. 

oir  ilire.  vwahrdeer'. 
Voiture.  vwah-toor'. 
Volatile,  vol'a-tll. 

^  o  lea  no,  vol-ka'uo. 
t  olga,  vDI'gah. 

Volition.  vo-IIsb'&n. 
Volney,  vOl'ne. 

ologlia.  vo-lCg'dali. 

Volsci,  vol'si. 

A  olla.  vdl'tah. 

Vol terra,  vol-ter'rah. 
^oltigeur.  vul-te-zhoor7. 
Voltri,  vol 'tie. 

^olturno,  vol-toor'uo. 
Voltzine.  volt'zln. 
Volubility.  viM-u-ldl'e-to. 
Voluptuous.  VO-lup'tU-U8. 
Voluta.  vo-loo  tah. 

Vol  vox.  vol'voks. 

Vomica,  vom'e-kah. 

Vomit,  vom'it. 

Von  Moltke,  fon  niul'ka. 
Voroiielz.  vGr'o-nets. 
l  urtex,  vor'teks. 

V  osges,  vozh. 

Voss.  fos. 

Vossius.  fos'se-fis. 
Voussoir.  vo  os-8  Main*'. 
Voyage n  r,  vwah-yab-zboor'. 
Voyol,  viol.  [bldngz'. 

Vraisemblauce.  vra-song- 
Vulcanite,  vul'kan-it. 

V  ii  1  ga  r  i  a  n .  v ul -ga're-an. 
Vulgate,  vul'gat. 
Vulnerability,\ul-ner-a-bir- 

e-te. 

Vnlturiila*.  vfilt-u're-de. 
Vyasa,  ve-ah'sab. 


W. 


XVailay,  wali'da. 

Waildins.  wod'dtng. 

H  agriier,  wahg'nur. 
XVasrram.  wah'giiihm. 

Wah  abe«*.»  wali'ah-beez. 
Wale  lieron.  walliSr-an. 
(Valehowitc.  wal'ko-It. 
XValileniar.  wul'da-mahr. 
Walilenses.  wol'd6n-seez. 
XValilHteinia.  vahlt-atln'e-ah. 
XValker,  wawk'ur. 

Wall,  wawl. 

Wallace,  wol'lis, 

Wa  1 1  a-  Wal  I  a.  wiil  'lali-wdl  'lal)  ■ 
Wal  leustein.  valil'lfin-stln. 
Walloons.  vOI-loon/.'.  . 

a  liow.  XVol'lo. 

Walpole,  wol'pol. 

Walter,  wawl'tur. 
Wamtnel,  w  Dm  ml  i 
Wanderer.  wOn'dftr-ur. 
Wanghee.  wAng-he'. 

Want,  wont. 

Wa  p  i  wise  ii  a  w ,  wDp'In-shau. 
Warble,  wDr'bl 
W  a r burton,  wor'bur-tn. 
Warden,  wor'dn. 


Wa ril  robe,  word'rob. 

Ware.  Yver. 

Warren,  wor'rn. 

Warrior.  \vGr're-ur. 

Warw  ick,  wor'rik. 

Washi iigton.  wG^li'ing-tun. 
Water  loo.  waw-tur-loo'. 
W’atomw  an,wah-tom'wahn. 
W  atteau,  wfit-to'. 

W  avellite.  wa'vel-lit. 
Waxen,  waks'u. 

Wayne,  wan. 

Weaken,  wek'n. 

W’ealden.  weld'n. 

W'earing.  wer'ing. 

W  eazen,  xve'zn. 

Wedge,  wej. 

Wednesday,  wenz'de. 
W'eight.  wiit. 

W'ellesley.  welz'le. 
Wellington.  wDl'llng-tun. 
Weneeslaus.  vaut'c>a8-iow6s. 
Wener.  wa'nfir. 

W'eser,  wa'sDr. 

Wesley.  wDz'Je. 
Westmeath,  west-meeth'. 
W'est in i lister,  west'miu-stQr. 


Westmoreland,  west'mur 
laud. 

Westphalia,  w es t-fa 'le-ali . 
Wrexfonl.  weks'furd. 
Weymouth,  wa'mowth. 

W  heeling,  hwel'ing. 
Whelk,  hwelk. 

Whewell.  hu'el. 

W  himsy,  hwim'/.e. 

Wh  inbrel,  hwln'brel. 
Wliipper.  hwip'pur. 

Wlii  r I  pool,  h  wiui 'pool. 
Whiskey,  hwis'ke. 
Whisper,  hwls'pur. 
Whitby,  hwit'be. 
Wliitetielil.  hwit'feeld. 
Whitlow,  hwit'lo. 
Whittier,  hwit'te-tir. 

W'h it  worth,  hwit'wurtb. 
W'ieklow.  xvlkio. 
Widgeon,  wld'jrin. 
Wielaml.  xve'lant. 
Wililerness.  wirdur-nes. 
Wilkes,  wilkz. 

Wilkie,  wil'ke. 

William,  wil'yam. 
Wilmington.  NvU'ming-tCm. 
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W'ilmot  Proviso,  wil-mot 
Wilna,  wil'nah.  fpro-vi'zo. 
Wiml.  wind  and  wind,  [gralitz. 
Wiinlisehgratz.  vin'dish- 
Wiinlsor.wind'zur. 

Wingeil.  wingd.  [hawk. 

Winkle-hawk.  wingk'l- 
Win  nebago,  win-ue-ba'go. 
Winneshiek,  whi'ne-shek. 
Winnipiseogee,  win-ne- 
Winslow  .  winz'lo.  [pis-eo'je. 
Wintzeiiheim.  vint'zAn-bim. 
Wire-gauge,  wir'gaj. 
Wisheaeli,  wizrblcli. 
Wiseonsin.  wis-kon'sTn. 
Wisilom.  wiz'dQm. 
W'iserite.  wiz'ur-it. 
W'ismar.  vis'malir.  [boorg. 
W'issembou  rg.  vis'sein- 
Wistaria.  wis-ta're-ah. 
Witeheraft.  hwich'krAft. 

W  it  enagemote.  wit'e-na-gp- 
W’itherite.  Ii wTtli'Cir-it.  [mot. 
Withers,  hwith'urz. 
Wittenberg,  vit'tan-barg. 

W  izen,  wlz'n. 

Woahoo,  wali'oo. 


Wolfram,  whlfram. 
Wollaston,  wul'l&a-tfin. 
Wolsey.  M  ul'ze.  [hani'tun. 
Wolverhampton,  wul  vur- 
W'omlmt.  wdm'bat. 
Wonilroiis,  M  un'di  us. 

W  out.  uGnt  and  wont. 

Wood.  wwd. 

Wool,  w ul. 

Wo«ft*aly,  woo'rah-le. 

Wootz.  woofs. 

W  o  r il  s w  i>  r t  h ,  wu rdz 'w  u  rtb , 
Work,  wurk. 

World.  whrld. 

Worship,  wur/8liip. 

Worth,  whrth. 

Wourali.  woo'rah-le.  [mahn. 
Wonvermans,  wow'vur- 
Wrangel,  vrang'gal. 

Wreile,  vi  a'da. 

Wren.  ren. 

Wris:ht.  rit. 

Writing,  rit'ing. 
W'urtemherg.ooor'tam-barg. 
Wy  a  n  il o t s.  wi 'A n-dGts. 
Wyclitfe.  wik'lif. 
Wyoming,  wi-o'ming. 


XANT 
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ZYTH 


Xanthoiiie.  zan'the-In. 

Xanf  hit  e.  zan'thlt. 

Xanf  Ilium,  zan'thc-um. 

Xan  1  hocone.  zan'tho-kon. 
Xanthophyll,  zan'tho-fil. 
Xant  liorhamniue,  zan- 
thor-liam'iiln. 


YaOCa,  vik'kah. 

Yajrer,  yah'gar.  fde. 

Yatruarundl.yab-gwah-roou'- 
Y'a  I  lobusha.  yAI-lo-biish'ah. 
Yantf-tse-Hiaiiji'.  yang-se- 
Yanina,  yah-ne'nali.  [ke'Ang. 
Yankee,  yang'ke. 


Zacco.  zSk'ko. 
Zacliarias,  zak-a-ri'is. 
Zaflfre,  zaffur. 

Zain,  zan. 

Zambo,  simYio. 

Zamia.  za'me-ah. 

Zante,  ziu'tn. 

Zany,  za'ne. 

Zapatosa,  zali-pah-to'zaU. 
Zea,  ze'ah. 

Zebedee,  z6b'e-de. 
Zebra,  ze'brah. 

Zebu,  ze'bu. 


X. 


Xanthorriza.  zkn-tho-ri'zah.  Xebec,  ze'bak. 


Xanthoxylum,  zau-tliuks 
ltim. 

Xanthus.  zan'thus. 
Xantippe,  zan-tip'pe. 
Xavier,  za've-tir. 


’e-  Xenodoehium,  ze-no-do'ke- 
um. 

Xenophon,  zSn'o-fon. 
Xerasia,  ze-ra'zhab. 

Xerxes,  zbrk'ses. 


_ _  f  Eng,  ze'rSs. 

Xeres,  j  Sp  |m,rath 

Xiphias.  zif'e-as. 

Xister,  zis'tfir. 
Xylanthrax,  ze-ian'thraks. 
Xyloidiue,  zil'oid-in. 


Y. 


Yapon,  yah-pon'. 
Yarkand,  yar-kabnd'. 
Yarmouth,  yar'muth. 
Yatas  lian,  yat'a-gahn. 
Yazoo,  yah-zoo'. 
Yearn,  ybrn. 

Y  cddo,  yed'do. 


Zedoary,  zed'o-a-re. 
Zenana,  ze-nah'nah. 
Zend-Avesta,  zfind-a-v&'tah. 
Zenith,  ze'nith. 

Zen  jan,  zen'yahn. 

Zeno,  ze'no. 

Zenobia,  ze-no'be-ah. 
Zeolite,  ze'o-llt. 

Zephyr,  zefur. 

Zerba.  zSr’bah. 
Zernbbabel,  ze-rub'ah-bel. 
Zeta,  ze'tah, 

Zeticula,  ze-tik'u-lab. 


Yemen,  ySm'Sn. 
Yrenite.  ye'nit. 
Yeomanry,  yo'man-re. 
Yerjjas.  yer'gahs. 
Yesso,  yes'so. 
Yesterday,  yls'ttir-da. 
Yew,  yoo. 

z. 


Yokohama,  yo-ko-ah'mali. 
Yola,  yo'lah. 

Yonker,  yungk'ur. 

Y  orkshire,  yOrk'ahtir. 
Y'osemite,  yo-sem'e-te. 
Young,  yuug. 

Y  ttrium,  It'tre-um. 


Zenglodon.  zug'lo-dun. 
Zeugma,  zug'mah. 
Zeuxis,  zuks'Is. 

Zibet,  ze'bet. 

Ziega,  ze-a'gah. 

Zinc,  zingk. 

Zinziheraceous,  zTn-ze-1 
a'shue. 

Zion,  zi'Qn. 

Zirconium,  zur-ko'ne-uin. 
Zizania,  ze-za'ne-ah. 
Zoauthus,  zo-An'thOs. 
Ziiarces,  zo'ar-sez. 
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Zodiac,  zo'de-ak. 

Zoilns,  zoi'IDs. 

Zollverein.  ziil'vur-In. 
Zombor,  zom'bor. 
Zonotrichia.  zono-trlk'e-ah. 
Zoochemy.  ZI  1-ok ’e-me. 
Zoolatry,  zo-fd'a-tre. 
Zoology.  zo-ol'o-je. 
Zoophyte,  zo'o-fit. 
Zoospore,  zo'o-spor. 
Zorndorf,  zorn'dorf. 
Zoroaster,  zor-o-aa'tQr. 


Xy  lopliagan.  ze-lOf'a  gkn. 
Xylopia,  ze-lo'pe-ah. 

X y  I oret  i  ne,  zi  1  Tn-o-tU,. 
Xylotile.  zil'o-til. 
Xyridacese,  zlr-e-da'se-e. 
Xystarch,  zist'ark. 


Yttroeerite.  It'tro-se-rit. 
Y'ltrotantalite,  it'tro-tan 
tah-lit. 

Yucatan,  yoo-kah-tahn'. 
Yucca,  yuk'kah. 

Y  vetot,  eev-to'. 


Zosimns,  zus'e-mug. 
Zouave,  zoo-aliv'. 
Zueearo,  tzook-kah'ro. 
Ziilolo,  zoo-fo'lo. 
/.iiiiiology.  zu-mul'o-je. 
Zygadite,  zig'a-dit. 
Zygeena,  ze-ge'nah. 
Zygoma,  ze-go'niah. 

Zy  mo  logy,  ze-mul'o-je. 

Zy  thepsary,  zi-thep'sa-re. 
Zythum,  zi'thum. 
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